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SElSiATE^Wedhesday,  AprU  19,  1972 


The  Senate  met  at  9  ajn.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Ernest  P.  Hol- 
Lmcs,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  South 
Carolina. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
li.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

God  of  our  fathers,  known  of  old,  be 
known  to  us  in  our  dally  prayer  and 
through  our  working  hours.  Lift  oiu: 
jaded  spirits  into  the  clear  light  of  Thy 
presence  that  we  may  perceive  the  truth. 
And,  seeing  the  truth,  help  us  to  speak  to 
one  another  in  love.  Bless  Hiy  servants 
here  with  clarity  of  thought,  precision 
of  expression,  and  hearts  aflame  with 
divine  love.  Make  us  and  all  people  of 
this  Nation  obedient  to  the  moral  and 
spiritual  laws  which  make  a  nation  great 
and  advance  Thy  kingdom  on  earth. 

Hear  our  prayer,  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  of  Life.  Amen. 


DESIGNATION  OF  THE  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  TTie  clerk 
will  please  read  a  commtinication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 

(Mr.  EU.ENDER). 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  following  letter. 

UJ3.  Sknatc, 
Prxsidknt  pbo  tempoes,  ' 
WatKington,  D.C.,  AprU  19. 1972. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  frtun  tbe  Senate 
on  official  duties,,  I  appoint  Hon.  Ebnest  F. 
HoLUKGS,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  South 
Carolina,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair 
during  my  absence. 

AlXEK  J.  ElXENDEE, 

President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Monday.  April  17,  1972,  be  dispensed 
with,  , 

The  ACTING  PRESSJDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection^  it  is  so  ordered. 


4f 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  submitting  nomina- 
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tions,  were  communicated  to  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Hollings) 
laid  before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nomins^ons  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  Mr.  Beryy.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  annoimced  that  the  House 
had  passed,  without  amendment,  the 
following  bills  of  the  Senate: 

S.  766.  An  act  to  autb(»lze  the  disposal  of 
zinc  from  the  national  stockpile  and  the 
supplemental  stockpile;   and 

S.  978.  An  act  authorizing  the  conveyance 
of  certain  lands  to  the  University  of  Utah, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills  of 
the  Senate,  each  with  an  amendment,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

S.  1989.  An  act  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  renewal  of 
certain  star  route  contracts;  and 

S.  3153.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Jan- 
uary 8,  1971  (Public  Law  91-660;  84  Stat. 
1967),  an  act  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Oulf  Islands  National  Seashore, 
In  the  States  of  Florida  and  Mississippi,  for 
the  recognition  of  certain  historic  values  at 
Port  San  Carlos,  Fort  Redoubt,  Fort  Bar- 
rancas, apd  Fort  Pickens  in  Florida,  and  Fort 
Massachusetts  in  Mississippi,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  3284) 
to  increase  the  authorization  for  appro- 
priation for  completing  work  In  the  Mis- 
souri River  Basin  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  with  amendments,  in  which  it 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

HH.  736.  An  act  to  designate  certain  lands 
In  the  Cedar  Keys  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
Ln  Florida  as  wilderness; 

HJl.  1463.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  tbe  Puukohola  Helau  National 


Historic  Site,  in  the  State  of  Hawaii,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

HJl.  4634.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  release  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  a  condition  in  a  deed  conveying  cer- 
tain land  to  the  State  of  Oregon  to  be  used 
as  a  public  highway; 

H.R.  5199.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dls- 
poeltion  of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  Judg- 
ments in  favor  of  the  Miami  Tribe  of  Okla- 
homa and  the  Miami  Indians  of  Indiana  in 
Indian  Claims  Commission  dockets  numbered 
255  and  124-C,  dockets  numbered  256.  124-D, 
E,  and  F,  and  dockets  numbered  131  and  263, 
and  of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  judgment 
In  favor  of  the  Miami  Tribe  of  C^lahoma  In 
docket  numbered  251-A,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

H.R.  7093.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  Judgment  funds  of  the  Osage  Tribe 
of  Indians  of  Oklahoma; 

H.R.  8209.  An  act  to  amend  and  extend 
for  a  temporary  period  the  act  of  Novem- 
ber 9,  1966,  permitting  persons  from  coun- 
tries friendly  to  the  Unite<^  States  to  receive 
Instruction  at  the  U.S.  MUltary  Academy, 
the  U.8.  Naval  Academy,  and  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  Academy,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  9136.  ^n  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  19,  1964.  to  remove  the  limitation 
on  the  maximum  number  of  members  of 
the  board  of  triistees  of  the  Pacific  Tropical 
Botanical  Oarden; 

H.R.  11774.  An  act  to  authorize  a  study 
of  the  feasibility  and  desirability  of  esUb- 
lishlng  a  unit  of  the  national  park  system 
In  order  to  preserve  and  Interpret  the  site 
of  Honokohau  National  Historical  Landmark 
In  the  SUte  of  Hawaii,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  12404.  An  act  to  amend  section  6 
of  the  act  of  September  21,  1968  (82  Stat. 
860),  relating  to  preparation  Of  a  roll  of 
persons  of  California  Indian  descent  and  the 
distribution  of  certain  funds; 

H.R.  12979.  An  act  to  amend  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the  recall 
of  retired  Commissioners  of  the  UJ3.  Court 
of  Claims  for   temporary   assignments; 

H.R.  13026.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
May  19,  1946,  with  respect  to  the  use  erf  real 
property  for  wildlife  conservation  purposes; 
HJl.  13435.  An  act  to  Increase  the  au- 
thorization for  appropriation  for  continuing 
work  in  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior; 

HJl.  13762.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  to  provide 
for  the  interim  licensing  of  the  (q>eratlon  of 
certain  thermal  electric  generating  plants, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  13753.  An  act  to  provide  equitable 
wage  adjustments  for  certain  prevailing  rate 
employees  of  the  Government. 

The  message  fiuther  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  concurrent 
resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  471)  to  se^ 
relief  from  restrictions  on  Soviet  Jews, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 
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ENROLLED  BILL  SIONEP 

The  message  also  announced  that  t  le 
Speaker  had  affixed  hi»-8lgnature  to  t  le 
enroUed  biU  (H  Jl.  10i44)  to  authorize  ti  le 
District  of  Columbia  to  enter  into  tlie 
Interstate  Compact  on  Mental-Health. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequent  y 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore <  Mr.  Holuhcs). 

HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 
The  following  bUls  were  severally  rekd 
twice  by  their  UUes  and  referred,  as  indi- 
cated: 1 

H  R  736.  An  act  to  designate  certain  ladds 
In  the  Cedar  Keys  National  Wildlife  Refuse 
in  Florida  as  wilderness; 

H  R  1483-  An  act  to  provide  for  the  esta  j- 
llshment  of  the  PuukohoU  Hllau  Natloi  al 
Historic  Site.  In  the  State  of  HawaU.  and  \  or 
other  purposes; 

HJl  SIWJ .  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dwi  o- 
sltlon  of  funds  approprlat«l  to  pay  jut  g- 
ments  in  favor  of  the  Miami  Tribe  of  Ok  »- 
boma.  and  the  Miami  Indians  of  Indiana  in 
Indian  Claims  Commission  do<;keU  n 
366  and  ia4-C.  dockets  numbered  256,  1 
E.  and  F.  and  dockeU  numbered  131  and 
and  of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judf" 
in  favor  of  the  Miami  Tribe  of  Oklaho 
docket  number«l  a81-A.  and  for  other 
poses; 

HJl.  7083.  An  act  to  provide  for  the 
slUon  of  Judgment  funds  of  the  Qeage' 
of  Indians  of  Oklahoma;  , 

HJl.  11774.  An  act  to  autjMHiae  a  study  >i 
the  feaslbUlty  and  deslrabUlty  of  establis:  i- 
ing  a  unit  of  the  national  park  ayitraa  in 
order  to  prewrve  and  interpret  the  •«•  « 
Honokohau  National  Htatorlcal  Landmark  n 
the  Stata  of  HawaU.  and  for  e*her  purpoM  i: 
HJl  13404.^  An  act  to  ^mend  sectJoo  6  « 
^e  act  of  Septembw  4^  1»««  (82  Stat.  860  ( . 
relating  to  preparaUoaof  a  roll  of  peraoi « 
•^f  California  Indian  dai^t  and  the  dlap  i- 
butlon  of  certain  funds; 

HJl  13488.  An  aot  to  IncreM*  the  autho  - 
Izatlon  for  i«)propriatton  for  oontlnulDg  woi  t 
in  tlM  Upper  Colorado  Rlvfr  Basin  by  tie 
Secretary  of  Int«lor;  and  „.♦.«„  j 

HJl  18783  An  act  to  amend  the  Natwo  a 
'  BnTlninmwitia  Policy  Act  of  !»«•  to  pfOT»<  • 
for  the  tot«lm  llowaaUig  of  the  operation  »f 
certain  thermal  elMstrlo  generating  plants, 
and  for  other  purpoaes;  to  the  Conunlttee  to 
Interior  and  Inmlar  Affalra. 

HJl.  4884.  An  act  to  dlrwjt  the  SMretW]  ai 

•  the  Army  to  ivInm  on  b«half  of  the  Unl  •d 

States  a  condltton  to.  a  deed  oonvvylng  <  ir- 

tato  land  to  the  BUto  of  Oregon  to  be  u  led 

as  a  public  highway;  and  I 

HH  8300.  An  aot  to  amand  and  •xtendjfor 
a  temporary  period  the  act  of  NoTwabe^  ». 
ISOa.    pam^Ulng    persona    from 
friendly  to  tb*  Unlt«l  BUtea  to 
struotlon  at  the  UJB.  IfUltary  Academy 
VS.  Naval  Academy,  and  tba  VA.  Air 
Academy,  and  for  other  puipoaw;   to 
Committee  on  Armed  Serrlcea. 

HJl.  B138.  A^  act  to  amend  the  act  |of 
August  1».  1964.  to  remove  the  limitation 
the  mi>^<"""»  number  of  membera  of  the 
board   of  truateea  of  the   Pacific  Tropical 
Botanical  Garden;  and  _ 

HJl.  13079.  An  act  to  amend  title  38, 
SUtee  Code,  to  authorlae  the  recall 
tired   oommlMlonert  of   tbe   United 
■  Court  of  aalma  fBr/Umporary  aaalgnme^U; 
to  tbe  Committee  fa  tbe  Judldary 

HJl.  18038.  An  act  to  amend  the  aoi 
May  19.  1948.  with  reapeot  to  tbe  uee  of 


HJl.  18768.  An  act  to  provide  eqxiitable  wage 
adjustments  for  oartaln  prevailing  rate  em- 
ployeea  of  the  Oovemmant;  to  tbe  Committee 
on  Poet  OfBce  and  Civil  Bervloe. 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RE80l»UnON 
REFERRED 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  471)  to  seek  relief  from  restrictions 
on  Soviet  Jews,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 


CO»«Mrn*E»4iIEETIN<SS  DUJUNO 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRQ.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  com- 
mittees may  be  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  16  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  ROBEBT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  c(Hisideration  of  Calendar 
Nos.  565, 719,  and  720. 

The  ACTINO  i»RBSIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


property  for  wlldUf*  oonawvatton  purpfeae 
to  the  Committee  on  Oonuneroe 


COOPERATIVE  FOREST  PROGRAMS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
Wll  (HJl.  8817)  to  further  cooperaUve 
forestry  programs  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Slkes  bill  now  before  us.  HJl.  8817.  con- 
tains a  provision  embodied  in  a  Mil  I  In- 
tiXKluced  on  February  9,  1971—8.  884.  In 
that  proposal  I  advocated  increasing  the 
authorisation  <rf  the  Pedend  contribu- 
tion in  cooperative  forest  fire  contnd  to 
$40  million.  I  was  glad  to  see  that  the 
Slkes  bill  contained  such  a  provision, 
and  urged  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  to  give  favoralde  consldera- 
tloB  to  this  increased  authoriutitlon. 

YotvbX.  fire  oontrol  is  a  cooperative  en- 
terprise in  which  States  and  the  Fed- 
eral Goveniment  work  together  to  re- 
duce wildfires  on  State  and  private  forest 
and  Donf  orected  watershed  lands.  Pas- 
sage of  the  Wedcs  law  In  1911  started 
FMeral  coopowtlon  with  the  States  in 
forest  fire  oontnd.  An  expanded  program 
for  fire  control  on  forest  and  nonf  crested 
watersheds  was  made  possible  by  section 
2  of  the  Clarke-McNary  Act  of  1994.  In 
1924.  there  were  33  Stotes  cooperating  In 
the  program.  Today  all  50  States  have 
active  cooperative  fire  control  organi- 
sations. Federal  partidpatlcm  under  the 
Clarke-McNary  Act  is  authorised  up  to 
50  percent  of  the  total  cost. 

We  have  always  fallen  behind  on  the 
real  needs  in  this  area,  m  1949.  a  study 
showed  the  cost  to  be  at  least  $40  mU- 
llon.  This  meant  $20  million  from  the 
State,  and  $30  million  from  the  Federal 
aovemmsnt>pn  a  50-60  matching  basis. 


Ccxijrress  apprgxsd  a  new  authorlsatian 
level  that  year  of  $20  milUon.  But  a 
study  made  in  1905  placed  the  need  at 
$123  fntningi  while  the  authorisation  re- 
mained at  the  low  $20  milUon.  At  to- 
day's rising  costs,  one  oould  only  guess 
that  the  need  has  risen  to  $138  mllllw. 
An  increase  in  the  Federal  authorisation, 
to  $40  million  would  mean  $80  million 
availaUe  to  the  States  on  a  matching 
basis. 

•  Mr.  President,  Federal  funds  stimu- 
late acti<m  both  in  increased  State  funds 
and  in  placing  more  lands  under  protec- 
tion and  providing  more  adequate  pro- 
tection for  other  areas.  If  the  forest  and 
nonforested  watershed  lands  in  the 
Clarke-McNary  program  are  to  make 
their  optimum  contribution  to  the  ful- 
nilment  of  the  needs  of  a  growing  popu- 
lation, a  greater  Federal  effort  is  neces- 
sary. Therefore,  I  urge  the  Congress  to 
approve  this  increase  in  authorisation. 
Blr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business,  and  also  as  chairman  of  the 
Appropriati(ms  Subcommittee  having 
funding  responsibilities,  rwould  like  to 
ask  one  or  twa  brief  questions  regarding 
the  impact  of  the  pending  bill.  HJl.  8817. 
on  small  and  Independent  buslnesB. 

Section  1  of  the  bill  would  amend  the 
Cooperative  Forest  Management  Act  of 
1950  in  three  ways: 

First,  it  would  extend  the  areas  eligi- 
ble for  assistance  under  the  act  to  trees 
and  shrubs  In  urban  areas; 

Second,  it  would  expand  the  categories 
of  recipients  to  include  other  than  pri- 
mary forest  products  processors;  and 

Third.  It  would  increase  the  amount 
available  to  State  forestry  offldals  for 
tfii»tiTii<»Ai  assistance  from  $5  minion  to 
$20  million.  (See  S.  Rept.  9»-892,  Jan. 
24. 1972.  p.  5. 6) . 

These  provisions  of  the  bill  have  highly 
desh-ahle  objectives.  However,  they  have 
aroused  some  concern  among  the  private 
consulting  forestry  profeasian  through- 
out the  country.  While  the  Society  of 
American  Foresters  Usts  about  309  In- 
dividuals or  firms  as  consulting  foresters. 
Industry  sources  say  there  may  be  as 
many  as  5.000  persons  who  are  en88«ed 
in  this  activity  nationwide.  The  vast  ma- 
jority of  these  are  small  businessmen, 
and  they  malce  much  of  their  UveUhood 
performing  swices  to  the  private  land- 
owners who  possess  80  percent  of  the 
Nation's  510  milUon  acres  of  commercial 
foresU.  These  independent  businessmen 
Tumlsh  advice  and  assistance  in  the 
management,  harvesting,  marketing,  and 
processing  of  their  forest  products.  The 
service  is  sorely  needed  because  it  is 
claimed  the  300  mHUen  acres  <tf  private 
landi  are  currently  producing  at  only 
about  one-half  of  their  capacity,  and 
existing  programs  are  said  to  reach  only 
about  3  percmt  of  Muf  private  nonln- 
dustrlal  forest  owners  in  any  one  year. 

lb  btiialf  of  the  eurtamen  and  their 
own  businesses,  the  private  foresters  pre- 
sent an  ffiimireKto  recofd  of  efflekney,  as 
iUustrated  by  the  fallowing  table  pro- 
vided to  me  by  Mr.  Edward  Stuart.  Jr.. 
president  of  Saston  Fofastty,  Inc.: 


COMPARISON    TABLE-CONSULTING    FORESTERS    VERSUS 
CFM  PROGRAM 


CFM 


ror»st*rs< 


Number  of  Krts  under  contin- 

umt  maiMiMiitnt  of  acrn 

Mnhcsd  (1  ywr) 40,000,000         7,774,941 

ValiM  of  tiaiber  harvtstod 

under  pralMSiomI  Mper- 

visionOyMr) 165,000.000      »3.2M.5« 

Costofsata $4,600,000        »,900,000 

Cost  of  sal*  valu*  (partant). ...  7  3< 

Value  of  timber  appraised 

(lyeai) $600.000,000 


■  Based  en  1969  survey  of  ACF  members. 

Source:  Paper  presented  at  ttie  Trees  for  People  Task  Force 
meetini,  January  1970.  Washinfton.  D.C.  Eiceipted  from 
"Ways  to  Encourai*  ConsuMni  Foresters"  by  E.  C.  Frazer  III, 
CFM-ACF  (^mpanion. 

The  wisdom  of  maximum  utilization 
of  consulting  private  foresters  is  con- 
.  firmed  Iv  a  recent  action  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority.  That  agency  is 
beginning  a  demonstration  program  to 
permanently -establish  fcnestiy  consult- 
ants in  the  Tennessee  Valley  in  order  to 
determine: 

The  economic  feasibility  of  shifting  a  large 
share  of  (the  responsibility  for  multiple-use 
fc»'est  land  management  {rians  .  .  .)  from 
public  agencies  to  private  consultants. 

J  This  is  in  the  spirit  of  the  1950  Coop- 
erative Forest  Management  Act — 16 
UjB.C  1568c— which  specifically  provides 
that  the  technical  assistance  contem- 
plated by  Congress  "shall  be  carried  out 
In  such  a  maimer  as  to  encourage  the 
utilization  of  private  agencies  and  in- 
dividuals furnishing  services  of  the  type 
described."  I  believe  that  is  wise  policy, 
and  that  it  should  be  read  in  connection 
with  the  language  of  15  UJS.C.  631(a) 
which  provides: 

It  18  the  declared  policy  of  the  Congress 
that  tbe  Oovernment  should  aid,  counsel,  as- 
sist, and  protect.  Insofar  as  is  possible,  the 
Interests  of  small-business  concerns  In  order 
to  preserve  free  eonqietltlve  enterprise  .  .  . 
and  to  maintain  and  strengthen  tbe  overall 
economy  of  the  Katlon. 

As  the  technical  services  which  can  be 
provided  by  State  forestry  agencies  are 
Increased  an  estimated  fourfold  imder 
HJl.  8817.  private  foresters  have  become 
particularly  concerned  with  certain  prac- 
tices in  some  States  which  may  In  some 
cases  supplant  rather  than  encourage 
private  services.  Examples  cited  include 
the  lack  of  limitation  on  the  number  of 
days  of  service  to  any  one  landowner,  the 
marking  of  trees  for  cutting  by  State 
foresters,  and  the  possible  short-fall  in 
referring  appropriate  cases  to  private 
consulting  firms.  In  my  own  State  of 
Nevada,  for  Instance,  I  am  informed  that 
referral  has  rarely.  If  ever,  taken  place 
in  the  recent  past. 

Accordingly.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  if  his  com- 
mittee considers  that  the  mandate  of  the 
1950  act  as  to  small,  independent  forestry 
businesses  applies  in  full  force  to  the 
proposed  Increase  in  funds,  and  how  the 
committee  envisions  this  small  business 
policy  will  be  implemented? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
chairman  of  the  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee (Mr.  Bnu)  has  made  an  excellent 
point.  Private  consulting  foresters  can 


play  an  Invaluable  role  in  fulfilling  the 
objectives  of  the  (Cooperative  Forest 
Management  Act.  The  committee  feels 
they  should  and  fully  expects  that  they 
wiU. 

This  act  is  implemented  by  appropriate 
directives  of  the  Department  of  Acn^cul- 
ture  and  the  Forest  Service.  This  may 
well  be  an  appropriate  time  for  these 
agencies  to  bring  their  publications  up  to 
date,  and  in  doing  so  I  hope  they  will  seek 
and  receive  the  advice  of  private  con- 
sulting foresters  in  this  process. 

I  woiild  also  be  pleased  to  Join  with  the 
Senator ,from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible)  in  re- 
questing copies  of  any  such  revised  di- 
rectives, when  they  are  available,  for  re- 
view in  the  light  of  our  comments. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  for  his  con- 
sideration of  this  matter,  which  I  believe 
to  be  in  the  interests  of  not  only  small 
and  independent  business  but  of  the  over- 
all development  of  private  forest  land 
and  therefore  the  overall  national  in- 
terest. 

It  Is  my  pleasure  to  support  the  good 

work  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 

and  Forestry  in  this  as  in  other  matters. 

'  The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 

read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  MrrPresident, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  92-592),  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  dbjection.  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

NEED  FOR  THE  BTLL 

The  bill  Is  designed  to  protect  and  Im- 
prove the  environment,  timber  supplies,  rec- 
reatlonta  opportunities,  wildlife,  and  other 
values,  and  provide  for  abundant  supplies 
of  forest  products  needed  by  our  citizens, 
as  Indicated  by  tbe  following  excerpt  from 
the  report  of  the  House  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture on  this  bUl  (H.  Rept.  93-472) : 

This  bUl— 

First,  amends  the  Cooperative  Forest  Man- 
agement Act,  which  provides  for  encouraging 
States  to  provide  technical  forestry  services, 
to 

(1)  extend  It  to  cover  assistance  (1)  In 
the  protection.  Improvement  and  establish- 
ment of  trees  and  shrubs  in  urban  areas, 
communities  and  open  spaces,  and  (1))  to 
all  wood  processors  (rather  than  "processors 
of  primary  forest  products"  as  at  present ) ; 
and 

(2)  Increase  the  appropriation  author Iza.* 
tlon  to  $30  mlUlon  (from  $5  million);  and 

Second,  Increases  the  appropriation  au- 
thorization for  sections  1.  2.  and  3  of  the 
Clarke-McNary  Act  of  June  7,  1934.  which 
provides  for  cooperation  with  States  In  for- 
est Are  prevention  and  suppression,  to  $40 
million  "( from  ^20  mlUlon ) . 

Tbe  House  coomilttee  report  states  that  $6 
mllUon  of  the  Increased  appn^>rlatton  au- 
thorization for  the  Cooperative  Forest  Man- 
agement Act  would  fund  tbe  urban  and 
oommunlty  forest  management  program,  al- 
though this  Is  not  specified  In  the  bill. 

mis  committee  felt  that  it  should  be  made 
clear  that  the  term  "urban  areas,  communi- 
ties and  open  spaces"  covers  both  urban  and 
rural  rMddentt&l  areas. 

At  no  time  In  the  history  of  our  country 
bas  tbe  preasure  been  so  great  as  it  U  at  pres- 
ent on  the  Nation's  fonat  resources,  and 
forest  resource  managers.  These  preaiuree 
st«m  from  many  soaroes,  Inclndlng  tbe  tim- 
ber Industries  home  builders  and  buyers, 
r«creatlonlsts,  oonservatlonlsto,  preserva- 
tlonlsti,  environmentallsta.  and  others.  Their 


concerns  are  understandable,  but  the  diver- 
sity of  their  Interests  does  not  make  for  con- 
structive oo(^>eratlon. 

The  pressures,  for  the  most  part,  are  di- 
rected at  managers  of  the  public  commer- 
cial forests,  which  make  up  about  30  percent 
of  the  Nation's  total  and  currently  produce 
about  one-half  of  our  timber  si)pplles.  Har- 
vesting draws  heavily  on  the  old  growth  of 
the  western  national  forests  for  clumber  and 
plywood  used  In  buUdlng  construction.  The 
managers  of  these  national  forests  are  con- 
stantly under  critical  pressure  from  both 
timber  consumers  and  environmentalists,  but 
for  different  reasons. 

Public  and  private  forests  together  must 
bear  tbe  Impact  of  changing  and  increasing 
demands  for  the  wood,  water,  recreation, 
clean  air,  and  other  benefits,  both  material 
and  environmental. 

There  are  some  610  million  acres  of  com- 
mercial forest  land  to  the  United  States, 
about  130  million  acres  (rf  which  Is  publicly 
owned.  About  66  mlUlon  acres  Is  owned  by 
forest  todustrles  and  the  remainder,  over  300 
million  acres.  Is  dn  private,  nontodustrUl 
ownership.  These  latter  lands,  representing 
about  60  percent  of  the  total  can  and  should 
produce  about  60  percent  of  the  Nation's 
timber  needs  to  the  future.  This  fact  has 
been  recognized  by  various  studies  made 
during  the  past  16  years. 

At  praaent  these  private  forests,  which  are 
tbe  most  acoaailble  and  are  potentially  the 
most  p'oduotlv*,  are  to  tbe  poorest  condi- 
tion. Only  38  percent  of  the  private,  nonin- 
dustrlal  forest  land  Is  considered  to  t>e  prop- 
erly managed.  Twenty-alx  percent  is  to  ur- 
gent need  of  planting  and  46  percent  needs 
timber  stand  Improvement  work.  Many  own- 
era  do  not  have  the  financial  resources  or 
technical  capabilities  for  bringing  about 
needed  Improvement. 

The  Federal  Oovernment,  under  the  co- 
operative forest  management  program,  pro- 
vides a  share  of  the  cost  and  limited  tech- 
nical support,  though  tbe  cooperative  State- 
Itaderal  program  aid  to  private  forest  owners 
comes  primarily  from  the  States.  In  1970, 
116.000  owners  were  assisted  on  6.9  million 
acres  by  SUte  action  programs.  This  repre- 
sents only  about  2  percent  of  the  total  eli- 
gible acreage.  The  Federal  Oovernment  pro- 
vided SI  percent  of  the  program  funds  while 
the  other  68  percent  came  from  the  States. 

Forest  fires,  of  course,  are  one  big-  factor 
that  deprives  the  public  of  the  use  of  forests 
in  obtatolng  needed  wood  products,  recrea- 
tion and  favorable  wildlife  habitat.  Last  year 
was  one  of  the  worst  years  for  these  fires,  and 
this  year  may  be  even  worse  than  last  year. 
So  far  Oklahoma,  Missouri,  Alabama,  Oeorgia. 
the  Carollnas,  Virginia,  New  Jersey,  Florida, 
and  Montana  have  all  been  hard  hit.  So  have 
tbe  States  on  the  west  coast. 

Medical  experts  say  that  conditions  caused 
by  these  fires  have  brought  about  a  Urge  to- 
crease  In  tbe  number  of  asthma  and  chronic 
lung  disorders  this  year.  Wildlife  experts  ad- 
vise that  this  year's  fires  will  have  a  devastat- 
ing effect  on  game  populations. 

Tbe  Federal  Oovernment  has  cooperative 
agreements  with  all  60  States  for  fighting 
foi«st  fires.  The  cost  of  fireflghttog  activities 
on  State  and  private  forest  lands  has  been 
borne  for  the  most  part  by  the  States,  with 
the  Federal  OoVfcmment  providing  little  more 
than  token  assistance.  Although  authorized 
to  pay  up  to  60  percent  of  the  coats  tbe 
Federal  Oovernment  to  flaoal  year  1870  ac- 
ttiaUy  paid  only  14.6  percent. 

Tbeie  is  an  urgent  need  to  provide  better 
care  for  trees  to  urban  areas.  Anyone  who 
enters  a  city  can  observe  at  firsthand  the 
deterioration  of  the  urban  environment. 
Trees  are  removed  to  make  room  for  new 
highways,  or  the  widening  of  streets.  Shop- 
ping centers,  high  rise  office  and  ^artment 
buildings,  with  their  needed  parking  spaces, 
bousing  developmenu,  airports,  and  similar 
develcfiinenta  aU  takes  their  toll  ofthe  ezist- 
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Inf  green  enylronment,  treee.  ahruba.   uid 
other  pUnts.  Our  oltlae  are  beoomlnc  par- 
ren  w»stelan(U  of  concrete,  brick,  and 
phalt. 

Trees  have  an  Important  bearing  on 
quality  of  life  In  an  urban  enTlronment, 
strips  along  highways  they  dampen 
and  other  noises.  Trees  filter  out 
that  pollute  the  air.  They  slow  down 
and  provide  shade  from  the  sun.  A 
size  tree  cools  the  summer  air  of  a  clt^ 
much  as  would  30  average  room  air 
tloners  operating  30  hours  per  day.  In 
they  make  for  a  healthier  environment 
soften  the  climate  of  the  city.  Trees 
special  dimension  to  the  cltyscape  and 
It  a  much  more  pleasing  appearance. 

It  should  be  the  aim  of  each  city  to 
green  wooded  areas,  carefully  planned, 
teglcally  placed  and  properly  malntalne<J 
prevent  erosion  and  to  provide  for  the 
reatlon  and  esthetic  needs  of  its  people, 
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If  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  arf 
have  the  timber  that  will  be  needed  In 
years  ahead,  It  will  be  necessary  for  the 
eral  Oovernment  to  give  more  oooperatlo^ 
the  States  to  see  that  the  forests  (both 
Uc  and  private)  are  protected  from  fires, 
young  trees  are  planted,  and  that  forests 
tended  and  nurtured. 

According  to  the  recently   (1967)   u; 
National  Inventory  of  Soil  and  Water 
servatlon  needs,  tree  planting  or  seedlni; 
needed  on  103  million  acres  of  non- 
rural  land.  Timber  stand  Improvement 
thinning  and  cull-tree  removal  Is 
178  million  acres.  Nine  million  acrei 
planting  and  over  5  million   acres 

iber   stand    Improvement   are   needed 
Ida  alone.  This  same  situation  Is  foiind 
all  over  the  United  States  and  the  bulk 
these  needs  are  on  nonlndustry  private 

The  needs,  challenges,  and  opportunities 
for  moving  ahead  are  many.  For  example, 
the  Southeast.  6  million  acres  of  pine 
tatlon  established  In  the  last  20  years 
thinning  and  partial  harvest  cuts.  Technical 
assistance  Is  needed  to  carry  out  this 

Technical  expertise  la  needed  to 
the  application  of  research  developed 
edge  on  the  management  of  hardwood 
ests. 

Technical  assistance  Is  needed  to  carry 
tree  planting  for  reclaiming  unused  land 

Assistance  Is  needed  to  Initiate 
for  Improving  the  efflclency  and  economj 
logging  consistent  with  restraints  and  mqdl- 
flcatlons  needed  In  harvesting  timber  so 
the  other  forest  values  will  be  protected 

Workshops,    training,    and    other 
tlonal   and   specialized   technical 
Is    needed    In    forest    products    utilisation 
processing,  and  marketing. 

The  wood-using  Industries  of  the  Nation 
are  urgently  In  need  of  advice  on  adapting 
their  equipment  and  modifying  their 
tlces  to  meet  requirements  of  State  air 
water  pollution  laws. 

During  the  past  30  years  the 
forest    management    program    has    c: 
from   an   almost   single   objective    (tlmtier) 
program  to  one  which  Includes  growing  opn- 
oems   for  recreation,   environment 
and  other  values.  State  employed  service 
esters    are    playing    a    key    role    In 
private  forest  owners  on  multiple-use 
agement. 

Although  the  cooperative  forest 
ment  program  has  proven  Its  efTectlvem 
providing  multipurpose  forest  managamjent 
assistance.  Its  growth  has  not  kept 
with  mounting  and  changing  needs.  Oro^rth 
Is  dependent  on  Vsdaral  and  State  apiro- 
prlatlons. 

In  fiscal  year  IS70  the  Federal  approp^ 
tlon  for  this  program  was  MilSCOOO  and 
SUtes  provided  •7,071,000. 

In  fiscal  year  1071  the  Federal  approp^la 
tlon  was  •4.960,000. 

No  urban  foreatry  works  la  authorlaad. 
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An  Incra—e  to  (IS  milium  U  needed  for 
cooperative  forest  manacement  actlvltlaa  and 
an  additional  ••  mlllkui  la  needed  for  urban 
environmental  foreatry  work.  Thus  a  total 
Increase  In  authorisation  to  930  million  Is 
needed. 

In  order  U  extend  technical  aaalstanoe 
to  additional  activity  areas  not  now  reached 
but  where  the  need  Is  also  great,  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  Agrtoultura  needs 
to  be  broadened  to  Include  eztandlng  such 
assistance  to  urban  areas  and  to  other  than 
primary  proceeaora  of  forest  products. 

Loaa  of  forest  and  related  reaourcea  to 
wildlife  must  be  kept  to  a  minimum  If  these 
resources  are  to  provide  benefits  sufflclsnt 
to  meet  the  Nation's  needs.  In  order  to  meet 
rising  ooata  and  keep  such  losses  at  a  toler- 
able level,  additional  Federal  funds  are 
needed.  The  present  authoriaatlon  for  co- 
operative forest  fire  control  appropriations 
la  •ao  million.  An  Increase  to  940  mUllon  la 
needed. 

The  objective  of  Hit.  8817  la  to  further  and 
supplement  existing  cooperative  forestry 
programs  administered  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  If  enacted.  It  would  do  thla  In 
three  principal   ways: 

(1)  Section  1  of  the  bill  would  broaden 
the  present  scope  of  the  Cooperative  Forest 
Management  Act  to  authorise  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  aaalst  the  SUtes  In  the 
protection,  improvement,  and  establishment 
of  trees  and  shrubs  In  urban  area  com- 
munities and  open  spaces.  The  authority  now 
available  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is 
limited  to  protection  of  treee  and  forests 
In  a  nonurban,  forested  environment.  Sec- 
tion 1  of  the  bUl  would  also  permit  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  extend  assistance 
to  others  In  addition  to  primary  forest  proc- 
essors. The  present  authority  limits  the  pro- 
gram to  primary  processors. 

(3)  Section  3  of  the  bill  would  Increase 
from  •S  mUllon  to  %M  million  the  author- 
ization for  assistance  to  the  Statea  in  carry- 
ing out  the  program  of  forestry  assistance  to 
landowners  authorized  by  the  Coopw^ve 
Forest  Management  Act.  Ten  million  ^oUars 
of  thla  Increase  would  be  for  aaalstance  to 
forest  land  owners.  Five  mUllon  dollars  of 
the  Increase  would  fund  the  iirban  and  com- 
munity forestry  program  which  would  be 
Included  as  a  part  of  the  cooperative  forest 
management  program  by  section  1  of  the 
bUl. 

(3)  Section  3  of  the  bill  would  In  effect 
Increase  from  ^30  million  to  ^40  million  the 
authorization  for  appropriations  to  carry 
out  the  cooperative  forest  fire  protection 
program  under  aectlona  1,  3  and  3  of  the 
Clarke-McNary  Act. 


PROVISION  FOR  DISPOemON  OP 
JUDGMENT  FUNDS  OP  THE  KICK- 
APOO  INDIANS  OF  KANSAS  AND 
OKLAHOMA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  8797)  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay 
judgments  In  favor  of  the  Kickapoo 
Indians  of  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  In  In- 
dian Claims  Commission  Document  Noe. 
^316.  31ft-A,  317.  145.  193.  and  318  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  with 
amendments  aa  page  2.  line  12.  after  the 
word  "trtbes,"  strike  out  "The  funds  so 
divided,  and  the  funds  appropriated  to 
W  a  Judgmait  recovered  by  the  Kicka- 
poo Indians  of  Oklahoma  In  do(±et  num- 
bered 318.  Including  the  Interest  there- 
on.  after  payment  of  attorney  fees  and 
other  litigation  expenses,  may  be  used, 
advanced,  expended,  Invested,  or  rein- 


vested for  any  purpoee  that  Is  author- 
laed  by  the  tribal  govem'ng  bodies  of 
the  respective  trtbei  and  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior:  Provided, 
That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
approve  no  plan  for  the  um  of  the  money 
until  at  least  thirty  days  after  the  plan 
has  been  submitted  to  the  Committees  on 
Interior  and  Insular  AfTairs  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  R^wesentativee:  Pro- 
vided further.  Tliat  any  sums  payable 
per  capita  to  persons  who  are  less  than 
twenty-one  years  of  age  or  who  are  un- 
der a  legal  disability  shall  be  paid  In 
accordance  with  siich  procedures,  in- 
cluding the  establishment  of  trusts,  as 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  determines 
appropriate  to  protect  the  best  Interests 
of  such  persons";  on  page  3,  line  5,  after 
"Sec.  2.",  strike  out  "None  of  the  funds 
distributed  per  capita  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  I^- 
eral  or  State  Income  taxes.";  and  insert 
"(a)  The  funds  divided  and  credited  un- 
der section  1  of  this  Act,  and  the  funds 
appropriated  to  pay  a  judgment  recov- 
ered by  the  Kickapoo  Indians  of  Okla- 
homa in  docket  numbered  318,  Including 
the  interest  thereon,  after  the  payment 
of  attorney  fees  and  other  litigation  ex- 
penses, shall  be  used  as  follows:  75  per 
centum  shall  be  distributed  In  equal  per 
capita  shares  to  each  person  whose  name 
appears  on  or  Is  entitled  to  appear  on 
the  membership  roll  of  the  Kickapoo 
Tribe  of  Kansas  and  the  Klclcapoo  Tribe 
of  Oklahoma,  and  who  was  bom  on  or 
prior  to  and  is  living  on  the  date  of  this 
Act. 

"(b)  The  balance  of  each  tribe's  share 
of  the  fimds  may  be  advanced,  expended, 
Invested,  or  reinvested  for  any  purposes 
th'  t  are  authortzexl  by  the  tribal  gov- 
erning bodies  and  approved  by  the  Bf^re- 
tary  of  the  Interior." 

After  line  21,  insert  a  new  section,  as 
follows: 

Szc.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
approve  no  plans  for  the  use  of  the  money 
specified  In  section  3(b)  for  the  Kickapoo 
Tribes  cf  Kanwa^  and  Oklahoma  until  at  least 
thirty  days  after  the  plans  have  been  sub- 
mitted by  the  Secretary  to  the  Committees 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives. 

On  page  4,  after  line  2,  Insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

Sbc.  4.  Any  aiuns  payable  per  ci4>lta  to 
persons  who  are  lees  than  twenty-one  years 
of  age  or  who  are  under  a  legal  disability  shall 
be  paid  in  accordance  with  auch  procedurea. 
Including  the  eatabllshment  of  trusta,  as 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  determines  ap- 
propriate to  protect  the  best  Interests  of 
such  persoos. 

After  line  8,  Insert  a  new  section,  as 
follows: 

Sec.  S.  None  of  the  funds  distributed  per 
capita  under  the  provislona  of  this  Act  shall 
be  subject  to  Federal  or  State  income  taxes. 

And,  after  line  11.  Insert  a  new  section, 
as  follows: 

Sec.  e.  ITie  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au- 
thorized to  prescrfbe  rules  and  regulations 
to  carry  out  the  proviMiona  of  this  Act. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 
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Hie  UIl  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

ICr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  coosent  to  have  printed 
In  the  R«XMu>  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
<No.  93-752) .  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rsoosd. 
as  follows: 


The  purpose  of  HJl.  6797  ts  to  authorize 
the  division  of  five  claims  Judgments  between 
the  Kickapoo  Tribe  of  Kansas  and  the  Kicka- 
poo Tribe  of  Oklahoma,  and  to  authorize  the 
disposition  of  the  funds  after  they  are  di- 
vided, and  also  the  dispoaltion  of  a  sixth 
Judgment  recovered  by  the  Kickapoo  iMbe 
of  Oklahoma  alone. 

The  money  has  been  appropriated,  and  the 
net  amount  Involved,  before  payment  of  liti- 
gation expenaea,  la  approximately  •3.316,366. 
mzD 

Five  of  the  judgments  were  recovered  by 
the  two  groups  Jointly,  and  legislation  la 
needed  to  divide  them.  Legislation  la  also 
needed  to  authorize  the  uae  of  the  money 
after  it  la  divided,  and  to  authorize  the  use 
of  the  one  judgment  belonging  to  the  Okla- 
homa group  alone. 

PBOVISIONS  or  THE  BILL  AND  COIUCTITKB 
AMCNDMKMTS 

The  bill  provides  In  section  1  that  the 
money  will  be  divided  on  the  basis  of  the 
relative  membership  of  the  two  tribes  as  of 
the  date  the  bill  Is  enacted.  The  tribes  have 
agreed  to  this  method  of  division.  Thla  aec- 
\tlon  also  adjusts  some  off-sets  that  were  al- 
lowed by  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  so 
that  the  Klckapooa  of  Kanaaa  will  not  be 
charged  with  the  value  of  a  reservation  that 
was  set  aside  for  the  Klckapoos  of  Oklahoma. 

The  Committee  amended  H.R.  6797  to  pro- 
Vide  that  75  percent  of  the  funds  credited 
to  the  Kickapoo  Tribe  of  Oklahoma  and  the 
Kickapoo  Trtbe  of  Kansas  shall  be  distrib- 
uted In  per  capita  shares  to  each  person 
whose  name  appears  on  or  Is  entitled  to  i^)- 
pear  on  the  noembershlp  rolls  of  thoee  Tribes, 
If  he  was  bom  on  or  prior  to  and  Is  living 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  bill. 

The  C^f^omlttee  amendment  also  permits 
the  balance  of  each  Tribe's  share  of  the  funds 
to  be  used  for  any  purpose  authorized  by  the 
Tribes  and  improved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  Inasmuch  as  plans  for  the  use  of 
the  money  have  not  been  disclosed  to  either 
the  House  or  Senate  Committees  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  the  bill  directs  the  Sec- 
retary not  to  approve  any  plan  until  It  has 
been  submitted  to  the  Conmilttees  for  review. 

The  bin  provides  for  the  protection  of  the 
Interests  of  minors  and  Incompetents  and 
exempta  per  capita  payments  from  State  and 
Federal  Income  taxes. 

Another  Committee  amendment  provldea 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  au- 
thorized to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

COST 

Enactment  of  this  bill  will  Involve  no  addi- 
tional appropriations.  The  judgments  have 
been  appropriated  Independently  of  this  bill, 
and  any  cost  of  distribution  will  be  paid  frohi 
the  judgments  themselves. 

coicMirm  asooMMXiroATioifs 
The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs unanimously  recommends  that  the  bill, 
as  amsndsd.  be  enacted. 


PROVISZON  FOR  DISPOSITION  OF 
JUDGMENT  FUNDS  FOR  THE 
YANKTON  SIOUX  TRIBE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (HJR.  7742)  to  provide  for  the  dls- 


positioEi  of  funds  to  pay  a  judgment  in 
favor  of  the  Yankton  Sioux  Tribe  in 
Ihdian  Claims  Commissioci  Docmnent 
No.  SS3-A,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
had  lieen  rqiorted  fnnn  the  Committee 
CD.  Interior  and  Uuular  Affairs  with  an 
amendment  on  page  2,  line  14,  after  "sec- 
tion 2.".  strike  out  "shall  be  distributed 
per  ciq)ita  to  those  ipenaoB  whose  xttunes 
appear  on  the  roll  prepared  in  accord- 
ance with  section  3  of  this  Act."  and  in- 
sert "shall  be  used  as  follows:  Fifty  per 
centum  thereof  shall  be  distributed  in 
equal  per  capita  shares  to  each  person 
who  is  enrolled  on  the  date  of  enactment; 
the  remainder  may  be  advanced,  ex- 
pended, invested,  or  reinvested  for  any 
purposes  that  are  authcMteed  by  the 
tribal  governing  body  and  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Ihterior." 

The  amendipent  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  trill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  RicoRD  an  excerpt  frcxn  the  re- 
port (No.  92-751),  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  measYire. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  except 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro; 
as  follows: 

PUSPOSB 

The  pvirpose  of  H Jt.  7743  Is  to  provide  for 
the  dlqxMltlon  of  funds  to  pay  a  judgment 
against  the  United  States  that  was  recovered 
by  the  Yankton  Sioux  Tribe  In  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission.  The  amount  granted  by 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission  to  this  Tribe 
wAs  •1,350,000.  The  money  has  been  appro- 
priated, but  it  may  not  be  used  until  au- 
thorizing legislation  has  been  enacted. 

The  bUl  provides  for  wlthholdltig  •160,000 
from  the  judgment  to  finance  the  coat  of 
expert  witnesses  In  litigation  that  is  still 
pending.  However,  if  the  Tribe  decides  not 
to  use  this  sum  for  such  purpose,  the  money 
may  be  used  for  other  programing  needs 
subject  to  the  i4>proval  of  the  Secretary. 

coMMrrrzE  aickndment 

The  Committee  amended  HJR.  7742  to  pro- 
vide that  60  percent  of  the  judgment  fund 
shall  be  distributed  per  capita  to  each  person 
Who  is  enrolled  as  a  member  of  the  Tankton 
Sioux  Tribe  as  of  the  date  of  enactment.  The 
Committee  amendment  fiirther  states  that 
the  remaining  60  percent  of  the  judgment 
funds  nuy  be  advanced,  expended.  Invested 
or  reinvested  for  any  purposes  that  are  au- 
thorized by  the  tribal  governing  body  and 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

.  COST 

sThe  enactment  of  this  bill  will  require  no 
further  Federal  appropriation  of  funds.  The 
coat  of  preparing  the  tribal  roll  can  be 
handled  out  of  regular  appn^rlatlona  for 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affalra. 

ooicifrrmc  azcoMicxifDATioK 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affalra  unanimously  recommends  that  HA. 
7743,  as  amended,  be  enacted. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
go  into  executive  session  to  consider  a 
nomination  on  the  Executive  Calendar, 
under  "New  Reports." 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  nomination  on  the  Executive  Calm- 
dar,  under  "New  Reports"  will  be  stated. 


NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON 
MATERIALS  POLICY 

The  sec<»d  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomlnatlcm  of  Peter  O.  Peter- 
son, of  Illinois,  to  be  a  member  of  the 
National  Commission  on  Materials 
Policy.    

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
flrmatlon  of  this  nomination. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
slder:»tion  of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the  Sen- 
ate resumed  the  consideration  of  legis- 
lative business. 


SECRET  SERVICE  PROTECTION  FOR 
MAJOR  PRESIDENTIAL  AND  VICE- 
PRESIDENTIAL  CANDIDATES 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  send  to  the  desk  a  joint  resolution  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
its  immediate  consideration.  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  resolution  with  the  distin- 
guished assistant  Republican  leader. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  joint  resolution  will  be  staMl. 

The  assistant  legislative  clei^  read  the 
joint  resolution  as  fcdiows: 

sJt.  Rn.  232 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Arr^erica 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  subsection  (a) 
of  the  first  section  of  the  joint  resolution  en- 
titled "Joint  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
United  States  Secret  Service  to  furnish  pro- 
tection to  major  presidential  or  vice  presiden- 
tial candidates,  i4)proved  June  6,  1968,  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "(a)  the  United 
States  Secret  Service,  in  addition  to  other 
duties  now  provided  by  law.  Is  authorized  to 
furnish  protection  to  persons,  determined  by 
the  advisory  committee  and  certified  by  It  In 
writing  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or 
his  designee  as  being  majcH'  presidential  or 
vice  presidential  candidates,  v^o  should  re- 
ceive such  protection  (unless  the  candidate 
has  declined  such  protection) ." 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolution 
(S.J.  Res.  222)  which  was  read  the  first 
time  by  titie  and  the  second  time  at 
length. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


HOSnUTIBS  IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  frcKn  California  (Mr. 
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I  ask 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President, 
uiiknlmous  consent  thst  two  of  niy 
sistants  m«y  have  the  privilege  (f  the 
floor  during  this  debate  on  Vietnam: 
Murray  Flander  and  Ellen  Frost, 

The  ACnNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  Is  so  orlered 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  my 
purpose,  and  the  purpose  of  other  Sena- 
tors participating  In  arranging  thu  dis- 
cussion of  hostilities  In  Vietnam,  was 
merely  to  focus  the  attention  of  thf  Sen- 
ate and.  hopefully,  through  that  pItKess 
the  attention  of  the  country,  oi  th^ 
tragic  developments  In  Southeast  /sla. 

I  have  done  my  best  to  Insun  that 
there  wlU  be  a  presentation  of  vlewi ;  from 
various  stances  supportive  of  preset  t  pol- 
icies and  the  questioning  of  present  i  poli- 
cies In  Vietnam  during  the  couise  of 
this  discussion. 

The  rules  and  procedures  of  the  Sen- 
ate as  to  the  allocation  of  time  U  each 
.Senator  may  make  this  presenwtlon 
slightly  Jerky  and  perhaps  a  bl ;  dis- 
orderly at  times,  but  I  am  hopelul,  as 
are  others  who  hold  varying  and  con- 
trary views  of  what  is  occurring  ln|  Viet- 
nam, that  we  will  have  a  real  presenta- 
tion of  the  various'  altematlvei,  the 
various  views,  and  the  various  questions 
that  so  many  of  us  have  in  differlni  ways 
about  Vietnam. 

The  first  question  is :  Is  this  war  really 
winding  down?  Is  the  administration 
successful  la  winding  down  the  Vietnam 
war? 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  war  is  w  ndlng 
up  and  winding  sideways,  to  the  a  r,  Uie 
set.  and  to  neighboring  parts  of  Indo- 
china, rather  than  winding  down,  It  is 
still  very  much  an  American  war. 

The  total  number  of  plane  lo6s<e  and 
combat  casualties  has  Jumped  to  ne  w  and 
staggering  heights.  The  nimiber  of  hell- 
copters  and  flxed-wing  planes  shot  down 
over  Vietnam  has  climbed  to  at  least 
7.419.  This  flgure  pushes  the  cost  }f  lost 

airplanes  to  a  shocking  $7  billion. 
> >i —  *--        *-'-«» ,     •  * 

According  to  a  study  prepared  by  the 
Indochina  Resource  Center  and  Project 
Air  War,  one  American  has  been  shot 
down  and  either  captured  or  listed  as 
missing  in  action  once  every  3  days  since 
President  Nixon  took  offce. 

The  number  of  B-52's  in  the  area  has 
climbed  to  130.  surpassing  the  1968  peak. 
At  least  20  U.S.  Marine  F-4  fighter- 
bombers  have  been  sent  from  Japan.  An- 
other 20  P-105  Thunderchlef  fighter- 
bombers  have  been  sent  from  the  United 
States.  The  Air  Force's  20th  Tactical  Air 
Support  Squadron,  comprised  of  spot- 
ter and  attack  planes,  will  not  be  leaving 
Vietnam  as  planned.  The  total  number 
of  attack  planes  is  now  about  600. 

Elsewhere,  thousands  more  Ameri- 
cans still  form  part  of  the  war  effort  in 
addition  to  those  Inside  Vietnam.  Some 
45,000  air  personnel  fly  bombing  missions 
over  Vietnam  from  bases  outside  Viet- 
namese borders. 

In  the  coastal  waters,  the  American 
armada  Is  swelling  toward  47,000  men 
on  almost  50  ships.  Naval  strength  in- 
cludes two  cruisers,  at  least  a  dosen  de- 


stroyers, and  four — and  soon  to  be  ttx — 
aircraft  carriers.  An  amphibious  landing 
force  from  the  7th  neet.  eampriaeA  of 
a  helicopter  carrier  and  2,000  men,  has 
been  ^lifted  to  Vietnamese  waters. 

Hie  number  of  ships  and  Navy  per- 
sonnel now  off  the  coasi  of  Vletiiam  Is 
the  highest  since  Lyndon  Johnson  left 
oflloe.  The  number  of  B-52's  now  fljrlng 
combat  missions  In  Indochina  is  the 
highest  since  Ljmdon  Johnson  left  ofllee. 
Hanoi  and  Haiphong  are  being  subjected 
to  American  air  attacks  for  the  first  time 
since  Ljmdon  Johnson  left  ofDce.  In  fact, 
this  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this 
Increasingly  futile  and  tragic  war  that 
thoae  population  centers  have  been  at- 

:ked  by  our  heavy  strategic  bombers. 
recent  intensification  of  the  air 
wa^  over  North  Vietnam  shows  no  more 
halting  the  fighting  In  the  South 
in  the  past.  The  Deiiartment 
of  Defense  has  estimated  that  Commu- 
nist forces  require  only  15  to  30  tons  of 
imported  material  per  day  to  maintain  a 
moderate  level  of  fighting  in  the  South. 
This  amount  can  be  carried  in  10  to  15 
trucks,  75  to  ISO  bicycles,  or  on  human 
backs. 

While  the  air  war  is  becoming  more 
impersonal  and  remote  for  Americans, 
the  same  cannot  be  said  for  those  on  the 
receiving  end  of  the  bomb  delivery  sys- 
tem. Planes  are  still  routinely  armed 
with  antipersonnel  and  incendiary  bombs 
which  inflict  hideous  suffering.  Antiper- 
sonnel bombs  Include:  Pineapple  bomb- 
lets,  each  bearing  250.000  steel  pdlets; 
Ouava  bombs,  with  each  sortie  releas- 
ing 400,000-500.000  baU  bearing  peUets; 
and  Flechette  or  nail  bomblets.  each  of 
which  contains  several  hundred  1-lnch 
barbed  nails  cai>able  of  shredding  mus- 
cles and  tissues  and  difllcult  to  remove. 

Incendiary  bombs  include  not  Just  the 
infainous  napalm,  but  white  phosphorus 
and  NPT  as  well.  White  phosphorus  con- 
tinues to  bum  slowly  inside  the  body  and 
can  usually  be  extinguished  only  when 
it  reaches  the  bone.  Needless  to  say,  the 
pain  is  unspeakable  and  totally  unjusti- 
fiable.   NPT,    or    napalm  -phosphorus- 

thermlte.'ls  the  most  destructive  of  all 
tnermite,  is  the  mon  dennictlve  of  all 

and  can  be  applied  to  a  large  area.  On  the 

groimd,  so-called  "area  denial"  mines 

can   be    laid    by    the    thousands.    The 

Dragontooth  and  Oravel  mines  will  not 

destroy  a  truck  tire,  but  they  will  blow  off 

a  foot.  The  Spider  mine  or  WAAPM — 

wide  area  antipersonnel  mine — has  eight 

fine  wire  which,  when  tripped,  hurl  ball 

bearing-like  pellets   for   approximately 

197  feet. 

Yet  what  can  all  of  this  accomplish? 
According  to  the  Pentagon  papers,  a  CIA 
bombing  study  dryly  concluded  as  early 
as  May  1967  that  "27  months  of  Ameri- 
can bombing  have  had  little  effect." 

There  Is  no  historical  evidence  that 
massive  bombing  has  ever  succeeded  in 
breaking  the  morale  of  troops  flghting 
elsewhere.  A  careful  and  scholarly  study 
of  the  social  Impact  of  bomb  destruction 
reports  that — 

studies  made  of  troop  morale  after  news 
had  reaebed  them  at  casualties  and  other  air- 
raid losMS  during  World  War  n  dlsclossd  no 
•TldenM  that  the  elBelency  of  tnxips  bad 
been  subetantlaUy  reduced  or  that  i 


This  statement  Is  from  a  book  by  Mr. 
Fred  Ikl«  entitled  "The  Social  Impact  of 
Bomb  Destnictlcn."  which  was  published 
by  the  University  of  Oklahoma  Press. 

Bombing  North  Vietnam  has  simply 
not  worked.  Tliere  Is  a  slight  difference 
In  the  strategic  situation  now.  with  a 
more  massive  use  of  troops  and  more  con- 
centration of  forces,  but  homWng  tar- 
gets In  North  Vietnam  certainly  does  not 
relate  to  the  immediate  events  on  the 
battlefields  far  from  those  areas. 

The  failure  of  bombing  raids  can  be 
documented  dsewhere  In  Southeast  Asia 
as  well.  According  to  figures  gathered  by 
Project  Air  War,  150.000  tons  of  bombs 
have  been  dropped  on  Cambodia  since 
May  1970.  but  guerrillas  control  from  70 
percent  to  90  percent  of  the  territory.  In 
Laos,  bombing  undertaken  since  May 
1964  has  Included  a  devastating  500,000 
sorties  dropping  1.5  million  tons  of 
bombs.  And  yet  Communist  forces  control 
at  least  two-thirds  of  Tjaotlan  territory 
today. 

What  Justlficatl<m  Is  there,  then,  for 
this  heavy  booridng  today? 

Nowadasrs  all  operations  in  the  Indo- 
china theater  are  primarily  Justified  In 
the  name  of  protection  of  our  tro(H)s. 
That  is  what  Secretary  Laird  said  jrester- 
day.  That  is  what  President  Nlxon  has 
said  in  recent  days. 

This  protection  apparently  is  being 
used  primarily  as  a  legal  reason  and  not 
as  a  strategic  reason.  Then  are  questions 
as  to  what  legal  JusUfloations  there  are 
now  that  we  have  repealed  the  Oulf  of 
Tcmkin  Joint  resolutlmi  providing  for  re- 
sorting to  this  force  throughout  South- 
east Asia. 

At  the  current  stage  of  the  fighting, 
the  threat  posed  to  the  vast  bulk  of 
American  forces  cannot  possibly  provide 
an  excuse  for  extending  the  bombing  to 
the  20th  parallel.  The  purpose  of  these 
raids  is  clearly  punitive,  not  protective. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  California  yield  ? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  to  yield  to  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  first  want 
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to  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia for  bringing  this  ^matter  before 
the  Senate. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  Is  no  more 
timely  or  Important  discussion  that  we 
could  be  holding  at  this  time  In  the  Sen- 
ate than  the  dlscusslcRi  of  what  is  now 
going  (m  in  Indochina,  and  particularly 
in  North  Vietnam.  It  is  my  imderstand- 
ing  from  watching  the  televlslcm  that  the 
erreat  emphasis  that  is  being  placed  on 
the  bombing  ot  Haiphong  and  Hanoi  is 
that  it  is  done  in  order  to  protect  our 
troops  and,  for  that  reason,  is  fully  and 
thoroughly  JustlfiaMe  because  it  is  pro- 
tecting American  lives. 

I,  of  course,  have  observed  the  map  of 
Vietnam  a  number  of  times.  In  fact,  I 
visited  Vietnam  about  4  years  ago  and 
observed  the  Tet  offensive  when  it  was 
raging  at  its  height.  However,  In  miles, 
how  far  away  would  Haiphong  and  Hanoi 
be  from  the  nearest  American  troops? 
Does  the  Senator  have  any  Idea  of  that 
distance? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  distance  Is  over 
260  miles. 


Mr.  MOSS.  So.  we  can  assume  that  the 
American  troofis  and  American  person- 
nel that  are  Involved  are  at  least  260 
miles  away  from  when  these  northern 
bombs  have  been  dropped,  that  were 
aimed,  as  Secretary  Lalrd  said,  at  Hai- 
phong and  HanoL 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. Most  American  troops  are  closer  to 
Saigon,  which  is  more  than  500  miles 
from  the  site  of  the  bombings. 

Mr.  MOSS.  So,  it  does  strain  one's 
credulity  to  say  that  in  some  way,  by 
bombing  civilian  installations  250  to  500 
miles  away  It  In  a  manner  does  protect 
our  own  troops  down  in  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  believe  that  reason 
which  Is  being  advanced  is  a  totally  legal 
reason  and  not  in  one  iota  a  strategic  or 
military  reason. 

Mr.  MOSS.  And  consequently  the 
bombing  of  those  locations  in  Hanoi  and 
Haiphong  would  indicate  really  that  It 
is  an  attempt  to  destroy  the  warmaklng 
powers,  as  we  used  to  call  it  in  World 
War  n,  in  North  Vietnam  which  is  a 
very  long  range  and  strategic  thing. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect I  base  that  <ui  consultations  with 
people  who  have  far  greater  military  ex- 
pertise than  I  lay  claim  to  possessing.  It 
can  only  be  for  that  purpose.  It  has 
nothing  to.d»^wlth  defending  our  men 
who  arr-^rMently  in  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Even  if  the  bombing  of  the 
far  North  were  fully  successful  and  we 
were  able  to  destroy  the  supplies  there, 
Uie  reaction -from  that  success  would  not 
be  transmitted  down  into  South  Viet- 
nam, where  the  ground  flghting  is  going 
on.  for  a  considerable  period  of  time  be- 
cause there  are  supplies  and  troc^s  there 
and  supplies  in  the  pipeline.  So.  it  has 
to  be  a  very  long  range  type  of  assault 
that  is  being  made  when  we  bomb  that 
far  north. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  effect,  of  course, 
will  not  be  felt  in  South  Vietnam,  where 
the  bulk  of  our  tnxvs  are,  for  many 
months  from  now.  This  can  only  lead  to 
the  question  of  whether  the  President's 
Intention  Is  to  leave  many  American 
troops  on  the  ground  in  South  Vietnam 
many  months  hence,  into  the  indefinite 
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f  uture.  and  to  prtMong  the  total  commit- 
ment  of  our  men  in.^uth  Vietnam 
under  that  interpretation. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Would  not  a  reasonable 
interpretation  of  this  bombing  be  that  it 
is  really  an  attempt  to  so-called  "win 
the  war"  by  caudng  a  surrender  of  some 
kind  by  North  Vietnam  so  that  we  could 
emerge  from  that  civil  war  sasring  we 
won  the  war? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.. I  beUeve  that  is  a 
very  logical  interpretation  of  the  present 
course  of  events  under,  our  policy. 

Mr.  MOSS.  This  seems  to  me,  in  read- 
ing it,  and  I  assume  it  seems  to  the  Sen- 
ator, that  this  is  the  wheel  turned  back 
about  4  years:  this  is  the  policy  we 
once  talked  of  In  this  country  imder  an- 
other administration  as  a  sort  of  punish- 
ment of  the  North  Vietnamese  so  that 
they  would  come  to  the  conference  table 
end  bargain  with  us,  and  surrender  so 
that  we  could  elalm  we  had  settled  the 
war  and  won  Uie  war.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  That  is  correct.  One 
of  my  puipoan  In  organising  this  debate 


was  to  seek  to  keep  this  on  a  strictly  non- 
partisan bads.  It  seems  as  If  Lcimdon 
Jcdmson.  a  Democrat,  were  back  in  the 
White  House,  because  certainly  we  are 
under  those  policies  with  Richard  Nlxon, 
a  Republican,  in  the  White  House. 

Mr.  MOSS.  If  that  is  the  case,  the  plan 
to  end  the  war  that  candidate  Nlxon  an- 
nounced before  he  came  to  the  presidency 
tum5  out  to  be  the  policy  that  was  fol- 
lowed by  his  predecessor.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  U  this  is  his  plan  to 
end  the  war.  I  do  not  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  words  "end  the  war."  We 
see  a  greater  number  of  American  bomb- 
ers and  American  naval  personnel  than 
have  been  there  since  Lyndon  Johnson 
left  the  White  House. 

Mr.  MOSS.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  guess 
it  is  the  first  time  we  have  ever  bombed 
Haiphong.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  believe  aame  bombs 
were  dropped  there  at  one  time,  but  never 
with  B-52's,  where  you  cannot  tell  pre- 
cisely where  the  bombs  are  going  to  hit. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  do  appreciate  this  collo- 
quy with  the  Senator  from  California 
and  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
him  for  leading  of^  in  this  discussion, 
which  I  hope  can  proceed  through  the 
morning  until  we  can  examine  the  var- 
ious facets  of  the  occurrence  that  is  now 
going  on  in  Vietnam. 

It  seems  to  me  we  have  stepped  back 
deeply  into  this  war,  and  rather  than 
having  a  withdrawal  and  a  winding  down, 
which  has  calmed  our  people  somewhat, 
we  are  stepping  back  in  with  vengeance 
in  escalating  the  war. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  very  fine  contribution  to  this 
dialog. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  D^ir.  President,  I  would 
like  to  Join  with  the  distinguished  secre- 
tary of  the  majority,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Moss) ,  in  complimenting  the 
Senator  from  California  for  bringing  to 
the  attention  of  the  Nation  the  situation 
in  T^etnam. 

I  tHinir  we  can  come  now  to  one  con- 
clusion: Vletnamization  has  failed.  This 
administration  now  knows  it,  the  people 
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people  of  the  world  know  it. 

Vletnamization  has  failed,  and  the 
United  States  finds  itself  reeling  from  re- 
verse to  reverse  on  the  world  propaganda 
front. 

The  Chinese  and  Russians  lead  our 
President  to  summit  meetings— leaving 
the  world  with  the  picture  that  America 
is  a  Nation  without  a  goal  and  without  a 
soul.  The  senselessness  of  this  nonpollcy 
is  made  more  urgent  by  the  mess  our 
economy  is  in.  We  have  over  5  million 
unemployed — a  breadline  as  long  as  the 
total  population  of  my  own  State  of 


Now  we  see  the  plain  and  terrible 
meaning  of  the  events  of  the  past  2  weeks 
In  Vietnam.  Our  client  regime  in  Sai- 
gon cannot  defend  itself  without  the 
massive  savagery  of  American  air  sup- 
port. Against  an  eaemy  greatly  Inferior 
In  numbers  and  arms  and  almost  totally 
lacking  In  air  power,  the  South  Vlet- 
namese  can  bardy  manage  to  hold  their 
own.  Never  has  It  been  explained  why 


it  Is  that  with  the  populations  of  South 
Vietnam  and  North  Vietnam  being  about 
equal  that  the  South  cannot  hold  its  own. 

Richard  Nixon's  puUlc  relations  name 
for  the  war,  "Vletnamization.''  has  failed: 
with  it  our  policy  of  the  last  18  years  is 
as  near  bankrupt  as  our  domestic  econ- 
omy, t 

Nixon's  present  course  is  a  countdown 
to  disaster.  Surely,  by  now.  the  irration- 
ality of  cUnglng  to  the  military  pursuit 
as  a  way  of  life  in  Southeast  Asia  is  evi- 
dent to  all  who  want  to  see. 

With  each  effort  we  claim  to  have  made 
to  relieve  our  situation,  we  have  simply 
aggravated  our  peril.  As  a  result,  we  are 
speeding  to  the  day  when  even  the  best 
of  our  brains  may  be  unable  to  save  us 
from  the  consequences  of  our  acts,  under 
one,  two,  three,  four,  or  flve  Presidents— 
you  can  choose  your  own  number — ^we 
have  sought  to  stave  off  the  possibility 
of  disaster  by  actions  which  threaten 
even  greater  disaster.  ^ 

Escalation  breeds  escalation— i^id^- 
evlti^dy  the  whole  House  of  cards  called 
"earth"  may  fall.  Patience  can  run  ouW 
and  so  too  can  humanity. 

The  American  people  are  tired  of  the 
war.  Tliey  do  not  want  it  to  continue. 
They  do  notf  want  to  discuss  it.  They  do 
not  want  to  read  about  it  in  the  news- 
papers or  hear  about  It  on  television. 

Since  I  wait  to  Paris  last  April  and 
returned  with  a  q^edflc  proposal  for  end- 
ing the  war,  the  caskets  carrying  our 
American  dead  have  numbered  over  2 
thousand.  More  than  one-third  of  all 
American  deaths  in  Vietnam  have  oc- 
cured  since  Nixon  became  President.  His 
secret  plan  to  end  the  war  is  no  longer  a 
secret— he  intends  a  military  solution— 
and  tiie  number  of  prisoners  of  war  con- 
tinues to  grow  with  each  new  bombing 

miiwlnn. 

Yet,  with  it  all,  the  only  end  in  sifl^t 
is  a  sweeping  military  victory  for  our 
opponents  or  world  holocaust.  Both 
catastrophes  move  closer  in  upon  us  each 
day. 

As  recently  as  last  September  we  could 
have  settled  for  a  political  and  military 
standoff,  lliat  Is  the  essence  of  the  pro- 
posal I  brought  back  with  me  from  Paris 
and  which  subsequently  was  confirmed 

by  former  Secretary  of  Defense  Claiic, 
Clifford. 

Tbday.  there  Is  no  assurance  that  any 
option  for  a  negotiated  end  is  possible. 
We  have  lost  our  options  In  Vietnam. 
This  is  a  towering  political  fact  of  tha 
20th  century. 

Unless  we  understand  why  it  happened 
we  may  soon  witness  that  decline  of  the 
West  which  Oswald  Spengler  foretold  so 
darkly.  If  we  are  unable  to  proflt  from 
our  nearly  fatal  errors,  there  may  in* 
deed  be  no  way  to  halt  t^iat  decline. 

The  starting  point  should  be  a  fuU 
recognition  that  this  trend  is  not  due  to 
any  mysterious  potency  in  the  virus  of 
communism. 

Its  Impetus  has  come,  instead,  from 
the  tni—ing  of  our  own  oiwortunities  to 
be  the  world  leader  for  peace  and 
prosperity. 

In  1964.  we  could  have  taken  the  lead 
in  fashioning  a  peace  settlement  In  Indo< 
china.  In  1956  we  could  have  stood  be- 
hind   genuJndly    free    Sections    for   a 
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united  Vietnam  instead  of  sabotaging 
them.  In  1958  we  could  have  Joined  with 
the  Soviet  Union  in  bringing  both  North 
and  South  Vietnam  Into  the  United  Na- 
tions. In  1961  our  new  President,  John 
F.  Kennedy,  could  have  taken  us  out  of 
the  colony  business.  In  1983  President 
Jolinson  could  have  reversed  our  grow- 
ing Involvement  in  the  Vietnamese  civil 
war.  In  1965  President  Johnson  could 
have  acted  on  his  mandate  for  peace  of 
1964  by  refusing  to  escalate  the  war. 

I  see  the  distlnfuished  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Ooldwatir)  here,  who  was 
the  oppcment  of  President  Johnson  in 
1964.  I  call  attention  to  the  simple  fact 
that  the  issue  in  that  campaign  was  the 
decislcm  between  what  he  said  he  stood 
for  and  what  President  Johnson  said  he 
stood  for. 

In  1969,  President  Nixon  could  have 
kept  his  promise  to  end  the  war  within 
6  mcmths.  And  so  the  dreary  record  of 
missed  opportunities  goes  on  and  op. 

Because  of  that  record,  we  are  rapidly 
losing  our  world  leadership.  And  what  is 
worse,  we  have  lost  oiu-  self-respect.  We 
have  thrashed  about  in  Indochina  like  a 
maddened  giant,  slaughtering  the  inno- 
cent by  the  tens  of  thousands  and  creat- 
ing refugees  by  th^  millions,  and  accom- 
plishing nothing  more  for  our  own  mis- 
taken interest  than  delaying  the  ap- 
proach of  a  stable  al^tlement  in  south- 
east Asia. 

Today,  the  very  su^ival  of  manldnd 
hangs  on  the-  answec^  a  single  ques- 
tion: Can  the  present  administration 
accept  the  logic  of  events  by  leaving 
•Vietnam  to  the  Vietnamese,  or  will  it 
instead  take  that  final  step  to  disaster  by 
invoking  the  Kissinger  strategy  of  lim- 
ited nuclear  war?  Let  us  not  forget  that 
Mr.  Nixm's  principal  foreign  policy  ad- 
visor is  that  same  Dr.  Kissinger,  who  has 
long  argued  that  the  Judicious  use  of  nu- 
clear weapons  should  never  be  ruled  out 
by  the  United  States  in  any  situation  in 
which  conventional  weapons  seem  unable 
to  gain  the  objectives  we  seek.  Certainly 
that  is  the  situaticxi  today  in  Indochina. 
And  the  terror  bombing  by  B-52's  of 
North  Vietnam's  peculation  centers 
may  well  be  the  carefully  orchestrated 
prelude  to  even  greater  savagery.  Brink- 
manship is  too  dangerous  a  policy  for 
the  nuclear  age. 

The  choice  is  clear.  Either  Mr.  Nixon 
accepts  what  he  has  sworn  he  will  never 
accept — a  new  leadership  in  Saigon — or 
he  escalates  to  some  new  level  of  horror. 

The  choice  before  the  Senate  is  equally 
clear.  Either  we  continue  to  go  along 
supinely  with  whatever  new  catastrophe 
the  administration  fashions  for  us,  or  we 
seize  the  constitutional  instruments  at 
hand  to  require  a  total  and  speedy  end  to 
American  military  involvement  in  Indo- 
china. 

Unless  we  soon  get  started,  it  will  surely 
be  too  late  to  salvage  anything  for  our- 
selves or  our  posterity.  Time  is  running 
against  us  with  the  speed  of  the  moon 
ship.  Those  whose  hands  are  on  the  levers 
or  war  are  themselves  in  the  grip  of 
events  which  they  are  utterly  imable  to 
control.  We  dare  not  trust  a  sudden  onset 
of  rationality  in  men  who  have  acted  with 
such  brutal  irrationality  for  so  long.  We 
must  find  in  ourselves— here  in  the  UJ3. 
Senat^'-the  courage  and  resolve,  the  wil- 


lingness to  accept  political  risk  for  the 
transcendent  goal  of  peace  which  exists 
in  the  administration  only  in  its  self-con- 
gratulatory rhetoric. 

Not  alone  peace,  but  the  lives  of  count- 
less millions  of  human  beings  and  the 
very  siurvival  of  America  as  a  free  society 
rest  upon  our  determination  to  man- 
date an  end  to  the  war  before  it  engulfs 
sttll  other  continents. 

It  may  already  be  too  late.  But  in  the 
name  of  all  that  is  sacred  to  us,  let  us  try. 

The  ACnNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 

OOLOWATXR). 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  ACrriNa  PRESIDENT  iJro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  How  much  time 
am  I  assigned  to  have? 

The  ACrriNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Ten  minutes. 

IN   SITPPOBT  or  THX    UMliUI   STATU 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
later  this  morning,  at  the  proper  time,  F 
will  offer  a  resolution  for  myself  and 
others  of  my  colleagues  which  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  clarifying  the  position 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  in  the  present  difficul- 
ties in  Indochina. 

It  is  a  simple  resolution  which  does 
three  things:  First,  condemns  the  all-out 
invasion  of  South  Vietnam  by  the  Oov- 
emment  of  North  Vietnam;  second,  calls 
on  the  Oovemment  of  North  Vietnam  to 
end  its  aggression  against  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam;  and  third,  declares  the 
Senate's  support  of  the  Oovemment  of 
the  United  States  in  its  intentions  to  pro- 
vide an  honorable  peace  in  South 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  as  astounding  as  it 
seems,  this  resolution  is  sorely  needed. 
From  what  I  hear  from  my  constituents 
and  other  people  throughout  the  country, 
the  impression  has  been  created  that  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  is  (^enly 
opposing  President  Nixon,  because  they 
believe  he  deliberately,  and  without  prov- 
ocation, escalated  the  war  for  some  dark, 
mysterious  purpose  of  his  own.  The  im- 
pression seems  to  be  that  the  United 
States  is  unleashing  the  full  weight  of  its 
airpower  against  an  innocent  civilian 
population  In  Hanoi  and  Haiphong. 
.  The  whole  question  of  the  invasion  of 
South  Vietnam  by  11  divisions  of  Com- 
munist troops,  equipped  with  the  latest, 
most  sophisticated  weapons  the  Russians 
could  produce,  seems  to  have  been  ob- 
scured. This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
remarks  of  some  members  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  of 
some  Democrat  Senators  who  are  run- 
ning for  their  party's  presidential  nomi- 
nation. 

Wittingly  or  otherwise,  they  seem  bent 
aa  regarding  the  invasion  of  South  Viet- 
nam as  Just  another  minor  episode  in  a 
civil  war.  It  would  not  surprise  me  to  hear 
the  troops  of  North  Vietnam  referred  to 
as  "agrarian  reformers"  by  some  of 
President  Nixon's  more  outspoken 
critics. 

Mr.  President,  the  tragedy  of  this  situ- 
ation is  that  a  resolution  this  simple  and 
this  obvious  Is  needed  at  all.  But  it  is,  if 
for  no  other  reaaoD  than  to  awaken  the 
American  people  to  the  realities  of  what 


is  going  OD  in  South  Vietnam.  This  in- 
vasion, contrary  to  the  impreasian  cre- 
ated by  some  administration  critics,  is 
not  something  cooked  up  by  freedom- 
loving  peasants  in  an  effort  to  overthrow 
an  oppressive  dictatorship.  This  invasion 
was  created  out  of  the  most  modem  kinds 
of  equipment — 85  percent  of  which  is 
supplied  by  the  Soviet  Union— in  an  ef- 
fort to  take  over  all  of  Southeast  Asia 
and  radically  alter  the  balance  of  power 
in  the  world.  It  is  the  kind  of  an  all-out 
military  thrust  that  not  only  threatens 
the  lives  of  remaining  U.8.  troops  in 
Vietnam,  but  is  seriously  interfering  with 
our  attempt  to  withdraw  our  militaiy 
personnel  in  an  orderly  fashion.  What 
is  more,  if  this  invasion  succeeds,  it  is 
likely  to  result  in  the  mass  liquidatiOD  of 
South  Vietnamese  people  in  a  bloodbath 
of  staggering  proportions. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  all  Members  of 
the  Senate,  regardless  of  their  politics, 
to  join  me  in  this  bipartisan  show  of  con- 
fidence in  our  own  coimtry  and  support 
for  freedom  in  Indochina. 

Again,  I  think  we  have  come  to  a  ter- 
rible state  in  this  country  of  ours  when 
a  Senator  has  to  rise  and  ask  the  sup- 
port of  his  Government  In  the  conduct  of 
a  war  that  we  have  been  in  for  the  last 
10  years — a  war  not  started  by  Repub- 
licans, I  will  remind  you,  but  a  war 
started,  as  every  other  war  in  my  life  has 
been  started,  by  Democrats. 

I  do  not  say  that  to  talk  down  the 
Democratic  Party.  It  Just  may  be  coin- 
cidence. But  the  Republican  President, 
President  Nixon,  is  trying  to  end  this 
war.  I  hear  the  question  raised  on  the 
floor  this  moming,  "Why  havent  we 
won?"  I  can  tell  you  why  we  have  not 
won.  Every  man  in  this  body  who  has 
ever  been  in  a  war  can  tell  you  why  we 
have  not  won.  We  have  not  tried  to  win. 
It  is  that  simple.  It  would  be  like  me 
going  to  fight  Mohammed  All  with  both 
of  my  arms  tied  behind  my  back.  That 
might  be  the  sensible  way  to  do  it,  I 
do  not  mind  saying.  But  in  this  case  we 
have  been  in  South  Vietnam  10  years, 
in  a  war  that  was  instigated  In  some 
ways  by  President  Elsenhower,  you  may 
say,  a  war  that  was  started  by  President 
Kennedy  when  he  wrongfully  sent 
grouiKl  troops  there,  an  action  he  should 
not  have  taken,  or  no  President  should 
have  taken.  I  know.  I  have  been  there. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  vrill  the 
Senator  3^eld2  

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  No.  I  am  speaking 
on  very  limited  time. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  made  mis- 
takes, mistakes,  mistakes  in  this  war. 
I  think  it  will  go  down  in  history  for 
future  generations  to  read  about  as  the 
worst  conducted  war  in  the  history  of 
man.  I  emphasize,  not  by  the  millta]7  but 
by  the  civilians  in  Washington  who  have 
constrained  them.  Our  men  have  fought 
valiantly  with  their  hands  tied  behind 
them. 

If  we  had  not  wanted  to  win  this  war. 
President  Kennedy  made  a  dreadful 
mistake  by  sending  nearly  17,000  troops 
into  Southeast  Asia  years  ago,  with  or- 
ders to  shoot  back  if  they  were  shot  at. 
That,  Mr.  President,  is  plain  and  simple 
war.  The  very  basic  niles  of  war  that  all 
of  us  know  say  that  when  you  go  to  war. 
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you  go  to  war  to  win — ^not  in  10  years, 
but  in  10  minutes.  And  if  we  had  not 
fought  a  limited  war,  as  advocated  by 
Robert  McNamara — who  I  claim  has 
done  more  to  downgrade  the  power  of 
the  United  States  than  any  other  man 
who  has  ever  served  in  any  capNadty  in 
this  country-^  we  had  not  yielded  to  his 
ideas  of  limited  war,  we  would  have  won 
this  war  long  ago. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  limited  war. 
When  we  rise  to  debate  each  other  on 
this  floor,  it  is  not  limited.  We  go  all  out.  I 
want  to  win  my  debates.  I  do  not  want 
to  half  win  them;  I  want  to  win  them  all 
the  way.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  limited 
war. 

Now  the  United  States  is  being  criti- 
cized for  bombing  north  of  the  DMZ.  I  re- 
mind my  colleagues  that  the  North  THet- 
namese  have  violated  the  1949  Confer- 
ence and  the  1954  Conference;  they  have 
been  dishonest  in  their  vows  to  \is  about 
the  VtSZ  which  caused  us  to  cease  bomb- 
ing in  1968. 1  do  not  know  what  else  the 
President  of  the  Utaited  States  could  have 
done,  be  he  Republican  or  Democrat.  My 
own  personal  feeling  is  that  this  should 
have  been  done  by  President  Kennedy, 
not  by  President  Nixon.  Had  it  been  done 
then,  this  war  would  have  been  over 
almost  before  it  started. 

I  have  been  over  there,  Mr.  President. 
I  have  flown  in  some  of  these  things — 
some  of  these  missions,  you  might  call 
them.  I  can  tell  you,  you  cannot  even 
see  Che  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  in  bright  day- 
light. We  have  been  bombing  with  B-52's. 
The  reports  are  that  we  have  dn^ped 
more  bombs  than  in  all  the  history  of 
bombing.  We  have,  but  we  have  beoi 
bombing  targets  we  cannot  see,  because 
civilians  sitting  in  Washington  said,  "Oh, 
dont  touch  the  source  of  the  trouble. 
Dont  touch  Haiphong.  Dont  touch  the 
4,000  trucks  parked  here,  or  the  5,000 
tanks  over  there,  or  the  Mig  airfields  or 
the  SAM  sites.  Don't  do  that;  it  mig]^t 
make  Russia  mad." 

ISx.  President,  the  Soviet  Union  Is  the 
principal  culprit  in  this  whole  war.  The 
Soviet  Union  is  supplying  85  percent  of 
the  equipment  to  the  enemies  in  the 
North.  I  say  if  a  Russitm  ship  Is  bombed 

at  Haiphong,  that  is  too  bad.  I 

hope  we  hit  them  all.  They  have  no  busi- 
ness being  in  Haiphong.  They  are  our 
enemies  when  they  supply  our  enemies 
with  ammunition  and  weapons  to  IeIU 
our  men. 

BCr.  President,  I  am  in  complete  sup- 
port of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  and  I  would  support  a  President 
regardless  of  his  party  who  has  taken 
the  actions  that  this  Oovemment  has 
taken.  They  are  actions  that  will  over- 
come the  weak-kneed,  jelly-backed  at- 
titude of  Members  of  this  body  and  citi- 
zens of  this  coimtry  who  think  you  can 
end  a  war  overnight  by  snapping  your 
fingers  and  startinjg  to  bring  the  troops 
home.  ^ 

I  fully  believe  that  a  continuation  of 
this  bombing  of  Haiphong  and  the  tar- 
gets in  the  North  would  hasten  peace.  I 
may  be  alone  in  that  thought,  but  I 
have  held  it  for  many,  many  years.  It 
was  a  theme  of  mine  when  I  ran  for 
the  presidency,  and  I  have  a  strong 
suspicion  it  tacU>ed  to  defeat  me.  but  I 


do  not  care.  I  would  rather  blow  the 
living  daylights  out  of  Haiphong  than 
lose  one  more  American  life.  I  would 
rather  destroy  every  target  in  North 
Vietnam  than  nm  the  risk  of  one  more 
American  boy  being  killed. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  will  not  yield.  I 
have  10  minutes,  and  that  is  all  I  have. 

IiCr.  President,  I  repeat,  I  think  it  has 
come  to  a  pretty  bad  pass  in  our  Na- 
tion's history  when  we  are  divided  in  the 
Senate  about  the  actions  of  a  country  in 
war.  We  can  disagree  with  the  Presi- 
dmt.  I  disagreed  with  President  Ken- 
nedy about  the  way  he  conducted  the 
war.  I  disagreed  with  President  John- 
son. But  I  backedlhem.  I  am  an  Ameri- 
can first.  I  amXR^ubllcan  way  down 
the  line.  I  am  an  American,  and  I  do  not 
want  to  see  America  hauled  down  the 
tube  by  people  who  look  upon  this  war  as 
something  that  is  conducted  by  this 
President  or  that  President  or  smother 
President. 

I  hope  that  this  entire  body  will  pass 
on  my  resolution  which  I  shall  introduce 
later,  backing  the  Oovemment  of  the 
United  States,  and  putting  the  weight 
of  the  Senate  behind  the  coimtry.  It 
should  be  behind  him  without  any  ques- 
tion. 

The  ACriTNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  the  floor. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Colorado  Is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Bir.  President.  I  beUeve 
I  have  15  minutes. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
want  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
that  he  has  expressed  what  many  of  us 
feel  in  very,  very  capable  and  forceful 
language. 

Mr.  President,  I  join  with  the  Amer- 
ican majority  in  support  of  President 
Nixon's  current  course  of  action  in  meet- 
ing the  major  invasion  of  South  Viet- 
nam by  North  Vietnam. 

There  are  those  who  wotild  urge  us 
to  use  the  occasion  of  a  naked  invasion 
of  South  Vietnam  as  a  suitable  time  to 
turn  our  backs  on  our  allies,  and  to  ex- 
pose our  withdrawing  soldiers  to  danger. 
But  what,  I  wonder,  would  such  a  dis- 
play of  craven  weakness — ^yes,  even  cow- 
ardice— do  to  our  future  dealings  with 
Hanoi?  Most  important,  how  would  such 
an  awful  display  of  confusion  and  ir- 
resolution hdp  us  with  the  most  im- 
portant task  facing  the  United  States — 
securing  the  return  of  our  prisoners  of 
war  and  our  men  missing  in  action? 

There  is  no  higher  priority  than  se- 
curing the  return  of  these  men.  No  con- 
sideration can  be  allowed  to  overshadow 
it.  If  any  other  consideration  does  over- 
shadow it,  we  should  all  hide  our  faces 
in  shame  from  here  on  out.  An  irresolute 
United  States  will  have  special  trouble 
securing  its  men.  That  is  the  principal 
reason  why  I  support  the  President's 
resolute  actions. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  we  should 
not  bomb  sensitive  targets  near  HanoL 


I  believe,  and  I  believe  the  American  peo- 
ple believe,  that  we  should  do  whatever 
is  necessary  to  convince  aggressor  na- 
tions not  to  commit  aggression,  and  that 
we  should  do  whatever  Is  necessary  to 
convince  the  aggressors  in  Hanoi  that  we 
will  not  allow  our  withdrawing  troops 
to  be  mdangered. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  we  should 
not  bomb  the  supply  depots  at  the  cru- 
cial port  of  Haiphong,  through  which 
Hanoi's  war  materials  pass.  But  Hanoi's 
policies  will  not  permit  such  American 
restraint.  God  knows  how  long  it  is  going 
to  take  us  to  learn  that.  I  believe,  and 
I  am  sure  most  Americans  believe,  that 
we  should  use  our  airpower  and  that  we 
always  should  have  us<m!  our  airpower  to 
keep  those  materials  from  reaching 
South  Vietnam,  where  they  can  l)e  used 
against  withdrawing  American  troops, 
and  against  a  country  which  seeks  only 
to  resolve  its  own  destiny. 

By  crossing  Uie  demilitarized  zone 
with  tanks  and  main  force  units,  the 
Han(d  government  has  demonstrated 
how  utteiiy  transparent  is  the  notion — 
long  cherished  by  some  in  the  United 
States — ^that  the  25-year  war  in  South 
Vietnam  is  an  "indigenous  peasant  re- 
volt." Peasants,  indigenous  or  otherwise, 
do  not  manufacture  T-54  tanlcs.  The 
people  responsible  for  the  manufacturing 
of  T-54  tanks,  and  their  delivery  to  ag- 
gressor nations,  are  the  reckless  rulers 
in  the  Kremlin.  It  is  clear  beyond  per- 
adventure  that  the  fuel  that  drives  the 
Han<^  war  machine,  fiows  from  the  So- 
viet Union.  The  Soviet  Oovemment  is 
responsible  for  that  machine,  which  is 
now  in  its  second  decade  of  waging  ag- 
gressive and  unprov(Aed  war  against  the 
three  non-Communist  nations  contigu- 
ous to  it. 

Iliere  are  these  who  say  we  should  not 
use  our  airpower  around  Haiphong  lie- 
cause  Soviet  or  other  Communist  ship- 
ping mig^t  be  damaged.  I  l>elieve,  and  I 
am  sure  most  Americans  believe,  that  the 
Soviet  Oovemment,  and  other  Commu- 
nist governments  supplying  North  Viet- 
nam, cannot  expect  to  be  completely 
immune  from  all  the  risks  of  the  war 
they  are  formenting  and  funding.  If 
these  governments  want  to  guarantee  the 
safety  of  their  flipping,  they  can  take 
the  sensible  precaution  of  staying  out  of 
the  war  zone. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  we  should 
not  use  our  airpower,  because  it  will 
make  the  Soviet  Oovemment  generally 
imhs4>py,  and  the  Soviet  Oovemment 
might  cancel  President  Nixon's  visit. 

Two  things  must  be  said  in  response 
to  this. 

First,  it  is  now  patent  that  those  per- 
sons were  mistakoi  who  said  that  the 
President,  by  scheduling  summit  confer- 
eofxa  with  Peking  and  Moscow,  was  giv- 
ing hostages  to  fortune.  Those  perstms 
said  the  President  would  not  be  able  to 
act  decisively,  firmly,  responsibly,  either 
as  diidomat  or  Commander  in  Chief ,  for 
fecu:  of  offending  either  Pddng  or  Mos- 
cow. Tliese  people  imda«stimated  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  "nie  Pres- 
ident .will  not  be  Intimidated  or  con- 
strained by  any  diplomatic  schedule.  If 
the  men  in  the  Klremtln  or  In  Pddng  pr 
Hanoi  thihk  our  President  will  endanger 
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the  i«al-]if  e  flesh-and-Uood  of  American 
soldiers  to  preserve  the  gossamer  prom- 
ise of  negotiations,  then  these  men  are 
badly,  sadly  mistaken. 

Second,  the  Soviet  Union  obviously  Is 
free  to  choose  to  cancel  the  President's 
trip.  But  IX  the  Soviet  Union  does  so.  It 
would  (xily  be  demonstrating  that  the 
negotiations  would  have  been  fruitless 
anyway.  It  will  be  demonstrating  that  It 
is  more  interested  In  causing  war  in  In- 
dochina than  it  is  in  curtailing  the  global 
arms  race.  No  other  conclusion  can  be 
drawn. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  we  should 
not  do  anything — anything  at  all;  hot 
even  something  designed  to  protect  our 
withdrawing  tro(H>s — that  would  endan- 
ger the  Paris  "peace  talks." 

This  is  dreadful,  fearful  nonsense — 
sheer  nonsense.  The  Paris  peace  talks 
are  about  as  productive  as  the  Soviet 
farm  program.  The  peace  talks  were 
founded  on  an  illusion  and  have  existed 
on  vain  hope,  and  we  paid  a  terrible 
price  in  American  lives,  my  friends.  Just 
to  get  those  North  Vietnamese  at  Paris 
to  stall  and  stall  and  stall. 

Let  us  cast  our  minds  back  to  election 
eve.  1968.  to  the  closing  days  of  the  ad- 
ministration supported  by  most  of  the 
current  critics  of  President  NixMi's  pol- 
icy. At  that  time,  in  an  attempt  to  get 
the  Paris  peace  talks  off  dead  center,  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  was  halted. 
At  that  time  there  were — perish  the 
thought — some  skeptics  who  thought 
they  detected  domestic  political  consid- 
erations in  this  American  move. 

To  dispel  such  unpleasant  thoughts, 
the  Johnson  administration  asserted  that 
the  American  restraint  would  be  matched 
by  Hanoi  restraint.  The  Johnson  admin- 
istration encouraged  us  all  to  believe 
that  the  North  Vietnamese  had  agreed, 
not  to  shell  South  Vietnamese  cities: 
that  they  had  agreed  to  respect  the  de- 
militarized zone:  that  they  had  agreed 
to  negotiate  seriously  at  Paris. 

WeU.  Mr.  President,  perhaps  the  North 
Vietnamese  did  agree  to  tfU  these  things. 
If  so.  they  were  lying — and  lying  in  their 

teeth 

Mr.  ORAVEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  AliLOTT.  I  will  not  yield.  The 
Senator  well  knows  there  is  no  use  in 
staging  theatrics  here,  because  he  knows 
that  my  time  is  limited,  as  is  the  time 
of  other  Senators.  Please  do  not  interrupt 
me  again. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  w«^d  be  happy  to  give 
the  Senator  some  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  perhaps 
the  North  Vietnamese  did  agree  to  all 
these  things.  If  so,  they  were  lying,  and 
the  American  Government  was  foolish  to 
expect  anything.  And  today  there  is  one 
safe  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  that 
dismal  episode:  It  makes  no  sense  to 
make  major  policy  decisions  hinge  on 
hopes  for  the  Paris  peace  talks. 

Our  realistic  hopes  for  an  honorable 
settlement  rest  on  Vietnamization.  To- 
day there  are  persons,  some  who  can 
barely  disguise  their  unattractive  glee, 
and  others  who  do  not  deign  to  disguise 
it.  who  claim  that  the  current  invasion 
demonstrates  that  Vietnamization  has 
failed.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth. 


The  central  lesson  of  the  current  in- 
vasion is  that  the  National  Liberation 
Front— the^ietcong — does  not  exist  any 
more.  For  years  the  Vietcong's  friends 
around  the  world  have  marched  through 
the  streets  chanting  "Ho  Ho  Ho  Chi 
Minh.  the  NLF  is  going  to  win."  WeU,  I 
have  news  for  these  chanters.  They 
backed  a  losing  horse.  Ho  Chi  Minh  has 
long  since  gone  to  such  reward  as  he  had. 
Vietcong  has  not  won;  it  has  been 
destroyed. 

Now,  when  North  Vietnam  wants  to 
inflict  misery  on  its  neighbors,  it  must 
send  forth  its  regular  army  units.  The 
fact  that  North  Vietnam  still  denies  that 
it  has  any  soldiers  in  South  Vietnam  is 
evidence  of  nothing  except  Hanoi's  cyni- 
cal— and  correct — estimate  of  the  gulli- 
bility of  its  Western  sympathizers. 

The  truth  is  that  North  Vietnamese 
regiilar  arwr  soldiers  are  now  the  only 
effective  insliruments  of  Communist  ag- 
gression in  Indochina.  The  Vietcong  were 
never  anything  other  than  a  subservient 
arm  of  the  Hanoi  government,  nor  was 
the  National  Liberation  Front,  known  as 
the  NLF.  But  now  the  Vietcong  have  been 
destroyed,  root  and  branch,  by  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  American  fighting  men. 
and  the  later  implementation  of  the  Viet- 
namization program. 

Of  course,  if  one  were  to  Judge  from 
some  of  the  press  reports,  one  might  con- 
clude that  Vietnamization  cannot  stop 
the  current  invasion.  But,  then,  if  one  be- 
lieved the  press  reports  during  the 
Ardennes  offensive  in  December  1944 — 
the  Battle  of  the  Bulge — one  would  have 
concluded  that  Hitler  was  going  to  be  in 
England  in  time  to  hear  the  May  Day 
singing  from  Magdalen  Tower.  In  fact,  of 
course,  on  May  Day  Hitler  was  dead  and 
his  "thousand-year  Reich"  was  issuing 
death  rattles. 

Now,  I  do  not  expect  the  Hanoi  regime 
to  collapse.  But  I  do  think  we  are  now 
witnessing  the  full  deployment  of  its  ag- 
gressive capacity.  Hanoi  has  committed 
12  of  its  13  combat  divisions,  and  there 
are  sighs  that  the  13th  is  being  com- 
mitted south  of  the  DMZ.  Obviously,  an 
attacker  has  certain  advantages.  Obvi- 
ously, the  full  might  of  Hanoi  can  cause 
initial  disruptions  and  setbacks,  partic- 
ularly in  the  northern  part  of  South 
T^etnam,  near  the  demilitarized  zones, 
and  where  Hanoi's  lines  of  supply  and 
commimication  are  most  defensible.  But 
let  us  not  fall  victim  to  the  "Ardennes 
illusion."  The  initial  successes  that  come 
to  a  fully  extended  aggressor  should  not 
generate  despair  about  the  ultimate  out- 
come of  the  battle. 

And  above  all.  let  us  not  be  distracted 
by  the  predictable  outburst  of  pro- 
gramed moralizing  from  those  whose 
capacity  for  indignation  is  infinite  when 
South  Vietnam  defends  itself,  but 
whose  indignation  is  negligible— indeed, 
invisible — when  North  Vietnam  launches 
an  invasion. 

I  should  think  that  those  critics  whose 
late-blooming  consciences  became  pub- 
lic adornments  after  January  20.  1969. 
should  iMUse  between  primaries  lone 
enough  to  remember  that  there  are 
nearly  half  a  million  fewer  Americans 
in  Vietnam  than  there  were  on  Janu- 
ary 20,  1969. 

I  think  the  American  people  are  as 


puzzled  as  I  am  about  JuiC  what  the 
President's  critics  are  objectinc  to.  They 
cannot  be  objecting  to  American  par- 
ticipation in  the  war:  they  supported  the 
escalation  that  President  Nixon  has 
been  undoing  for  3  years. 

They  cannot  be  objecting  to  the  will- 
ingness of  the  South  Vietnamese  to  fight 
for  their  own  country.  Although  it  is 
true  that  the  policy  of  the  last  admin- 
istration seemed  especially  designed  to 
insure  that  Americans  did  the  fighting 
for  the  South  Vietnamese. 

They  cannot  be  objecting  to  the  will- 
ingness of  America  to  give  material  aid 
to  a  small  and  embattled  nation  that  is 
resisting  a  nation  heavily  supplied  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  Or.  at  least,  if  they  are 
objecting  to  this,  it  should  be  interest- 
ing news  to  Israel. 

All  I  can  imagine  is  that  these  peo- 
ple are  objecting  to  the  very  existence 
of  this  recent  invasion,  which  has  torn 
to  shreds  the  elaborate  tissue  of  self- 
deception  on  which  so  much  criticism 
of  American  policy  rests. 

No  more  can  these  people  inflict  upon 
us  the  irrational  theories  about  "peas- 
ant revolts"  and  Hanoi  "restraint"  and 
the  possibility  of  fruitful  negotiations 
with  a  Hanoi  regime  that  does  not  re- 
spect American  will. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  some  thoughts 
on  the  connection  between  our  domestic 
politics  and  Uie  current  invasion. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  In- 
vasion has  done  what  the  more  mundane 
business  of  our  time  has  not  been  able 
to  do.  It  has  reminded  some  Senators 
that  they  are  Senators.  It  has  awakened 
their  dormant  interest  in  the  business  of 
government.  It  has  reminded  them  of 
something  they  were  much  in  need  of 
being  reminded  of:  American  men  are 
still  endangered  by  the  aggressive  ac- 
tions of  North  A^tnam. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  sad  to  disturb  the 
political  reveries  of  these  wandering 
Senators.  It  is  a  shame  to  r«nlnd  them 
that  they  were  elected  to  do  things  other 
than  lust  after  delegates  to  their  na- 
tional party  convention.  It  is  tiresome 
to  have  to  request  that  they  have  a  care 
for  the  Nation  at  a  time  of  dUBcuIty. 

But.  Mr.  President,  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  will  not  mince  words. 
I  request  that  the  various  Senators 
who  are  running  for  President  pause. 
I  request  that  they  raise  their  sights 
from  their  Gallup  polls  and  their  dele- 
gate lists  long  enough  to  consider  if  their 
politicking  is  serving  the  Nation  well. 

I  do  not  intend  to  speculate  on  the 
conjunction — yet  again— of  primary 
season  in  the  United  States  and  invasion 
season  in  Vietnam.  But  I  must  insist  on 
a  few  things. 

Those  who  now  urge  us  to  meet  arro- 
gant aggression  with  unprecedented  ac- 
quiescence should  explain  how  this  ac- 
quiescence is  designed  to  protect  the 
safety  of  withdrawing  Americans,  and 
seoire  the  release  of  POW's,  and  how  it 
is  designed  to  serve  world  peaoe. 

Those  who  hawk  their  compassion 
about  in  public  places,  clamoring  for 
us— for  the  United  SUtes— to  "stop  the 
kUllng."  These  people  should  explain 
how  it  is  that  the  killing  In  I&dochina 
had  heax  going  on  for  more  than  a  dec- 
ade before  the  first  American  died  there. 
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Mr.  President,  they  should  explain 
how  we  can  "stop  the  killing"  by  asking 
the  South  Vietnamese  soldiers  to  face 
Soviet  tanlcs  without  material  help  from 
the  United  SUtes. 

And  they  should  explain  whether  they 
want  an  killing  stopped,  or  \^ether  they 
would  be  satisfied  to  see  an  end  to  the 
killing  of  North  T^etnamese  invaders.  In 
short,  do  they  shed  any  tears  for  the 
blood  being  shed  by  the  South  Viet- 
namese who  are  defending  their  country 
against  invasion. 

One  more  thing.  Mr.  President. 

I  ask  that  all  Senators  examine  their 
conduct  over  recent  months  and  ask 
themselves:  Have  I  done  anything  to 
encourage  the  belief  in  Hcuioi  that  a 
major  invasion  of  South  Vietnam  would 
be  a  low-risk  operation? 

The  President  is  acting  effectively  and 
prudently  to  dispel  that  illusion  from 
the  minds  of  the  men  in  Hanoi.  Let  us  all 
hope  that  American  political  leaders  will 
not  soon  foster  a  rebirth  of  that  illuston. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hakkt  F.  Btho.  Jk.)  .  Under  the  previous 
order,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Ghavil)  is  now  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ORAVEL.  Mr.  President,  my  col- 
league from  California  (Mr.  CiAHsroif  >  is 
one  of  my  cloeest  friends  in  the  Senate. 
Apparently  I  have  been  misled,  because 
he  approached  me  yesterday  to  say  that 
we  might  come  into  this  Chamber,  aware 
that  this  is  the  greatest  debating  body  in 
the  history  of  man,  and  a  debate  on  Viet- 
nam would  be  held.  So  I  came  to  the  floor 
prepared  not  with  any  written  speech,  not 
planning  to  parrot  some  phrases  the 
staff  may  Ijive  written  for  me,  but  I  came 
to  try  to  assess  the  insanity  in  Indochina 
today. 

I  find  that  those  who  take  the  other 
side  do  not  pcurticularly  want  to  engage 
in  any  give-and-take  in  any  true  sense  of 
debiting — no;  they  dump  their  speeches 
on  the  floor  and  leave.  I  do  not  think  that 
will  serve  any  purpose  other  than  to  en- 
tertain th%  galleries.  But  so  far  as  devel- 
oping what  is  going  <m.  it  will  serve  no 
purpose. 

Let  me  say  that  if  any  of  my  colleagues 
here  are  moved  by  the  spirit  to  Interrupt 
me  in  what  I  may  have  to  say,  I  shall  be 
happy  to  yield  for  questions.  I  shall  be 
happy  to  yidd  for  any  colloquy  on  this 
subject. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  numerous  docu- 
ments before  me.  In  the  event  that  I  can- 
not flnish  my  presentation  in  the  required 
time.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they 
•  Ije  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Harrt  F.  Btkd,  Js.).  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  ORAVEL.  llumk  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  am  not  finished — ^in 
fact,  I  am  Just  getting  started.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  am  sorry — I  yield 
my  time 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
heard  some  Interesting  statements  here. 
I  think  the  most  Interesting  one  I  heard 


was  that  we  would  show  weakness  if  we 
did  not  sunwrt  our  President. 

Let  me  say  tight  now,  with  respect  to 
what  our  President  is  doing,  that  I  am 
deeply  Mhamed — ashamed  as  an  Ameri- 
can, ashamed  to  the  very  depths  of  my 

being- 

We  have  heard  arguments — ^ftaX  little 
argument  we  have  heard — that  when  we 
come  down  to  it,  we  have  our  boys  there 
and  we  have  to  protect  them. 

The  fundamental  question  is :  What  are 
our  bogrs  doing  Uiere? 

We  win  not  have  any  Ix^s  there  if  we 
take  tl^em  out.  We  will  not  have  any 
prlsonors  of  war  there  if  we  talce  than 
out. 

Tlius.  we  have  to  ask  the  simple  ques- 
tion: Why  are  we  there? 

To  use  the  rationale  that  we  are  there 
because  we  have  prisoners  of  war,  and 
that  we  will  have  to  stay  there  until 
there  are  no  more  prisoners,  means  that 
we  will  neVer  get  out.  Because  as  long  as 
we  are  there,  there  will  always  be  addi- 
tional prisoners.  We  have  got  some  very 
sertou^  faul^  logic. 

The  other  point  which  I  think  merits 
analysis,  because  the  ccoisequences  go  far 
beyond  what  is  happening  in  Vietnam 
today,  is  the  view  held  by  President 
Nixon  today  in  the  White  House,  that 
what  is  haivenlng  is  part  of  a  diabolical 
plan  by  Mr.  Brezhnev  to  pressure  him 
into  going  to  Moscow  in  a  much  more 
humble  fashion  than  he  would  be  prone 
to. 

The  reason  why  President  Nixon  holds 
that  view  Is  that  he  presimies  this  offien- 
slve  could  not  have  been  initiated  with- 
out the  permission  of  the  Soviets. 

First,  I  want  to  digress  for  1  minute 
and  talk  about  the  word  "offensive,"  be- 
cause there  has  been  a  great  Orwellian 
lie  put  out — and  I  confess  that  my 
friends  in  the  fourth  estate  have  gob- 
bled up  the  lie  without  any  real  exami- 
nation. As  I  recall  the  events  of  the  past 
4  months,  all  we  have  heard  is  the  possi- 
bility of  an  offensive.  The  word  "offen- 
sive" was  used  over  and  over  again — 
that  the  troops  were  ready,  that  we  were 
ready.  Tlie  President  tried  to  condition 
the  country,  I  am  sure,  that  this  offen- 
sive would  come. 

AH  of  a  sudden,  the  offensive  started, 
and  the  administration — someone  had  a 
stroke  of  genius — ^now  characterizes  the 
offensive  as  an  invasion.  There  is  a 
slightly  differoit  connotation  to  the 
word  "invasion."  The  President  tries  to 
mislead  the  American  people  by  ssiylng 
there  is  something  new  happening  here, 
that  there  is  a  new  invasi(Hi  taking  place, 
something  totally  unrelated  to  the  facts 
as  they  existed  prior  to  this  time.  And 
now  we  Americans,  in  our  great  courage, 
are  going  to  the  aid  of  South  Vietnam 
because  of  this  "invasion"  that  has  now 
been  foisted  on  them.  That  is  another 
instance  of  faulty  logic. 

It  is  not  an  invasion.  It  is  an  offensive 
that  Presi5lent  Nixon  has  told  us  over 
the  past  4  months  would  occur.  It  has 
occurred. 

Why  has  it  occurred? 

Not  because  Mr.  Brezhnev  and  his  col- 
leagues want  to  pressure  Richard  Nixon, 
because  certalntly  their  interests  are 
not  that.  They  would  like  the  detente 


to  continue  as  much  as  President  Nixon 
would  like  the  detente  to  continue,  so 
that  they  can  make  the  agricultural 
deal,  make  the  energy  deal,  and  make 
the  commercial  deals.  Mr.  Brezhnev  is  in 
a  difficult  situation.  In  fact,  it  has  beoi 
said,  and  accurately  so,  that  the  situa- 
tion that  exists  in  Moscow  today  is  not 
unlike  the  situation  that  existed  prior  to 
the  political  demise  of  Nlkita  Kl^- 
shehev.  So  they  have  every  reason  to 
want  an  accommodation,  a  fruitful  and 
a  fine  meeting  with  our  Chief  Elxecutive. 

But  again.  I  think  that  our  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive is  making  a  classic  error.  He  looks 
upon  communism  as  a  monolithic  orga- 
nization and  assumes  that  Moscow  can 
dictate  to  the  nth  degree  what  will  hap- 
pen in  Indochina.  That  is  not  the  case. 

There  is  no  question  that  North  Viet- 
nam had  two  courses  of  action  to  fol- 
low. Both  courses  of  action  were  aimed 
not  at  victory  in  the  field  in  Indochina, 
but  at  victory  in  the  United  States  with 
the  American  people.  That  victory,  I  am 
ccmstrained  to  say.  will  be  difficult  if 
not  impossible  to  attain.  The  psychology 
of  this  Nation  with  respect  to  our  in- 
volvement abroad  has  not  been  suffi- 
ciently altered  to  permit  the  North  Viet- 
namese to  persuade  this  Nation  to  get 
out  lock,  stock,  and  barrel. 

Really,  what  Richard  Nixon  wants  in 
Indochina  is  a  continuation  of  the  policy 
exercised  in  Europe  and  Korea  for  many 
years.  We  have  had  troops  in  Europe  for 
30  years  and  we  have  had  troops  in 
Korea  for  20  years. 

President  Nixon  said  that  be  would 
wind  down  the  war.  He  meant  that  he 
would  wind  down  the  ground  war  until 
we  had  50.000  troops  in  Indochina  for 
20  years  or  longer. 

The  North  Vietnamese  know  this.  Our 
goal  has  never  been  to  get  out  of  Viet- 
nam. This  is  where  the  promises  of  Rich- 
ard Nixon  in  1968  have  proven  to  be 
totally  fraudulent.  He  said  then  that  he 
had  a  plan  to  end  the  war.  However,  the 
moment  he  was  elected,  he  said  that  he 
had  a  plan  to  wind  down  the  war.  There 
is  a  substantial  difference  between  end- 
ing the  war  and  winding  down  the  war. 
His  theory  was  to  wind  down  the  war  to 
a  more  palatable  level,  and  then  con- 
tinue our  presence  there  as  our  presence 
has  beoi  continued  in  Europe  and  Korea. 

The  reason  why  Richard  Nixon  is  able 
to  do  what  he  is  doing  today  is  because 
he  has  the  approbation  of  the  American 
people.  However,  that  approbation  may 
not  last  long.  Right  now  they  are  taking 
daily  polls  out  of  the  White  House.  They 
are  like  a  child  walking  into  cold  water. 
As  long  as  the  temperature  is  tolerable, 
they  will  keep  walking. 

The  only  chance  we  have  is  to  react  to 
the  immoral  activity  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  Preddent.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Alaslca  very  much.  I  asked 
the  Senator  to  yield  to  me  at  this  time 
because  I  have  to  preside  over  an  Educa- 
tion Subcommittee  hearing  at  this  time. 
I  appreciate  his  courtesy. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  oppose- the 
current  escalation  of  U.S.  military  in- 
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volvement  in  the  war  In  Southeast  Asia. 
I  am  particularty  opposed  to  the  resiunp- 
tlon  of  heavy  bombing  of  targets  In  North 
Vietnam,  and  the  continuing  buildup  of 
U.S.  naval  forces  off  the  coast  of  Viet- 
nam. 

Let  us  remember,  too.  that  while  this 
administration  has  done  a  far  better  Job 
than  the  previous  one  in  reducing  the 
number  of  our  casualties  and  our  troops 
in  South  Vietnam,  the  numbers  of  those 
killed  have  remained  constant.  The  dif- 
ference is  that  the  corpses  are  not  those, 
thank  Ood,  of  young  Americans,  but  Just 
as  morally  wrong,  they  are  those  of  Viet- 
namese, North  and  South,  Cambodians, 
and  Laotians,  young  and  old,  men  andi 
women.  Now  those  numbers  of  Indo-j 
Chinese  being  killed  is  being  sharply  es- 
calated. 

The  only  acceptable  Justification,  Inj 
my  view,  for  the  renewed  bombing  oft 
North  Vietnam  would  be  for  the  protec 
tion  of  the  American  groimd  forces  re- 
maining in  South  Vietnam.  But  there  is 
no  evidence  that  our  forces  in  South 
Vietnam  are  now  directly  threatened, 
much  less  any  ev^Ience  that  the  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam  reduces  at  this  time 
such  a  threat. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  what  the  American  people  want 
is  an  end,  as  quickly  as  possible,  to  our  | 
military  involvement  in  Southeast  Asia. 
Indeed,  that  goal  is  the  established  na- 
tional policy  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  enacted  into  law  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Mansfield  declaration.  Unfortunately,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  an- 
nounced that  he  will  not  be  bound  by  this 
declaration  of  national  policy  by  the 
Congress. 

I  do  not  see  how  the  new  wave  of 
bombings  will  lead  to  an  earlier  end  to 
this  war  or  to  our  participation  in  it. 
And  certainly,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  this 
new  bombing  policy  will  lead  to  an  esirly 
release  or  return  of  those  hundreds  of 
American  men  held  prisoner  by  the  Oov- 
emment  of  North  Vietnam. 

When  President  Nixon  announced  his 
^^_poUcy  of  "VletnamizaUon,"  it  was  pre- 
sented as  a  path  out  of  the  jimgles  of 
Southeast  Asia  for  the  United  States. 
But  VletnamizaUon  has  since  become, 
not  the  way  out,  but  the  excuse  and  ra- 
tionalization for  continued  U.S.  partici- 
pation in  the  air  and  at  sea  as  we  con- 
tinue to  underwrite  the  inept,  corrupt, 
and  imrepresentative  Thieu  regime. 

When  the  Cambodian  operation  was 
tmdertaken  2  years  ago.  it  was  to  giiar- 
antee  the  success  of  Vietnamizati(xi 
by  eliminating  the  enemies'  sanctuaries. 
But  that  was  not  sufficient,  and  another 
operation  subsequently  was  undertaken 
in  Laos,  again  in  the  name  of  assuring 
the  success  of  the  VletnamizaUon  pro- 
gram. Both  were  proclaimed  to  be  huge 
successes  that  fulfilled  their  objectives. 
But  here  we  are  in  April  of  1972.  and  we 
are  told  that  we  must  resume  heavy 
bombardment  of  Nox;th  Vietnam.  And 
mice  again  it  is  to  guarantee  the  success 
of  the  Vietnamlzation  program. 

Vietnamization  is  intended  to  tiun  the 
fighting  and  condutt  of  the  war  over 
to  the  South  Vietnamese.  But  here  we 
are  in  April  of  1972  (engaged  in  what 


appears  to  be  a  n^id  buildup  of  UJ3.  air 
and  naval  forces  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Secretary  Laird  testified  before  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  yesterday 
that  shipboard  naval  manpower  In 
Southeast  Asia  has  Increased  since 
March  30  from  20.000  men  to  33,000  men 
and  the  buildup  is  continuing.  It  appears 
to  be  only  a  matter  of  time  imtil  our 
naval  forces  in  Southeast  Asia  reach  or 
exceed  the  previous  high  point  of  40.000 
vaea.. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  nearly  7  years 
sigo  that  I  first  characterized  as  "counter- 
productive." questioned,  and  criticized, 
imder  a  Democratic  President,  the  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam. 

Obviously.  I  do  not  support  the  cur- 
rent offensive  by  North  Vietnamese 
forces  in  South  Vietnam,  and  certainly 
the  North  Vietnamese  Oovemment  must 
bear  a  heavy  burden  of  responsibility  for 
the  Increased  death  and  vU^ence  SJid 
human  misery  caused  by  the  current  of- 
fensive. But  let  us  remember  that  this  is 
essentially  a  dvll  war  of  one  half  coimtry 
against  another.  And  I  do  not  want  tihe 
Government  of  the  United  States,  or  its 
people,  to  bear  the  responsibility  for 
adding  further  to  the  violence,  the 
death,  and  the  misery.  I  am  saddened 
and  sick  at  heart  that  I  must  say  again, 
as  I  did  7  years  ago,  let  us  stop  the 
bombing. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  our  war.  Let 
us  return  the  conduct  of  this  war  to  the 
Vietnamese,  on  the  ground,  in  the  air. 
and  on  the  sea. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  from  California  yield  to  me  at 
this  time? 

Mr.  CRANS;rON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
from  the  time  of  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kanstis  (Mr.  Pulbright)  .  I  have  that  au- 
thority. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  Is  recognized  for  1  min- 
ute. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  char- 
acterized the  word  "invasion"  as  a  great 
Orwelllan  lie.  Let  me  characterize  the 
situation  existing  in  Southeast  Asia  as 
the  most  Orwelllan  situation  that  has 
ever  existed. 

We  have  more  men  In  Indochina  to 
protect  the  withdrawal  of  the  men  there 
than  the  actual  number  of  men  there. 

The  reason  that  we  are  there  is  to  pro- 
tect the  withdrawal  of  Americans,  it  is 
said.  However,  we  have  more  men  pro- 
tecting the  withdrawal  of  Americans 
than  there  are  men  to  withdraw. 

I  can  think  of  no  more  Idiotic  situa- 
tion than  that.  If  we  are  to  get  out,  we 
should  Just  get  out. 

EXRIBTT    1 
AOMZNiaTKATION      JUBTXnCATXON      OF      MaSSIVX 

Bombing  or  Nokth 

1.  Claim:  North  Vietnam  has  not  abided 
by  tbe  1954  Oeneva  accords. 

Fact:  The  Geneva  accords  established  the 
17th  parallel  as  a  "provisional  military  de- 
marcation line"  which  should  not  In  any  way 
be  Interpreted  aa  constituting  "a  political  or 
territorial  boundary."  This  provisional  sep- 
aration was  to  be  erased  by  free  elections  to 
be  held  in  July  1966.  to  reunify  the  coun- 
try. The  U.S. -supported  Diem  government 
violated  these  agreements  by  refusing  to 
hold  tbe  elections.  The  Geneva  accords  do 


not  substantiate  an  "Invasion"  for  they  do 
not  reoognlae  a  frontier.  When  the  V&.  In- 
vaded Osmbodla  (a  true  frontier).  It  was 
downplayed  as  an  "Incursion." 

a.  Claim:  North  Vietnam  has  violated  the 
1988  "Understandings." 

Fact:  Maxwell  Taylor,  in  hU  memoln 
Sword*  and  Plotcttmret,  says,  the  1988  "Un- 
derstandings" on  the  bombing  halt  were 
"unilateral  understandings  on  our  part"  and 
that  the  North  Vietnamese  never  gave  "any 
Indication  of  accepting  those  understand- 
ings." 

3.  Claim:  The  Soviet  Union  must  aooept 
much  of  the  responsibility  for  U.S.  bombing 
of  the  North  because  It  supplies  80%  of  the 
North's  mUltary  aid  and  refused  to  restrict 
Its  use  to  North  Vietnam. 

Fact:  The  U.S.  has  Itself  been  bombing  In 
North  Vietnam.  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  South 
Vietnam  for  years,  and  not  raenij  by  suf^Iy- 
Ing  aid.  The  U.S.  has  had  massive  ground 
troops  in  South  Vietnam  and  In  Cambodia 
and  CIA  Irregular  troops  in  Laos. 

Soviet  aid  to  north 
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TO 

346 
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100 
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President  Nixon's  FT  1973  request  for  mUl- 
tary-economlc  aid  for  Indochina  Is  $3.8  bU- 
UoQ,  and  the  U.S.  Is  expected  to  ^>end  about 
•9  bUUcn  this  year  on  the  Vietnam  war.  Itie 
U.S.  probably  spent  $350  mlUlon  m  Vietnam 
In  Just  the  first  two  weeks  o<  the  new  offen- 
slw  (baeed  on  a  dally  operating  cost  ot  $16 
million,  pliis  plane  losses.) 

4.  Claim:  The  bombing  Is  to  protect  re- 
malnlhg  American  troops. 

Fact:  American  troops  for  the  most  part 
are  not  Involved  In  the  fighting.  Tlie  Amer- 
ican casualties  are  now  almost  entlr^y  the 
result  of  U.S.  air  operations. 

On  May  1  there  win  be  only  63,000  U.8. 
ground  troops  in  South  Vietnam,  but  there 
will  be  a  total  of  from  63-78.000  Air  Ftace 
and  Navy  personnel  conducting  the  air  war, 
primarily  from  Thailand  and  the  South 
China  Sea. 

CASUALTnB 

1.  AID  officials  estimate  150.000  to  900,000 
xyem  refugees  since  the  offensive  began. 
a.  U.S.  oasualUes  have  Included  at  least: 
11  dead. 

34  MIA  in  air  crashes. 
66  wounded. 
19  helicopters  and  planes  down. 

3.  A  U.S.  commander  predicts  the  civilian 
and  military  casualties  wlU  exceed  the  81,736 
kUled  in  the  1968  Tet  offensive. 

4.  Based  on  a  March  1973  OAO  study  It  la 
estimated  there  were  more  than  100,000 
clvUlan  casualties  In  1971  in  South  Vietnam 
alone. 

6.  For  the  week  ending  March  23,  1973 
(before  the  offensive  began)  AP  reported: 

367  ARVN  troops  kUled. 

943  ARVN  troops  wounded. 

30  ARVN  troops  BOA. 

1.713  enemy  kUled. 

6.  Reports  of  bombed  villages  persist,  and 
recently  the  U.S.  bombed  with  B-Aas  within 
one  mile  of  Anloc  (population  40.000). 

BOMBING    or    HAIFRONO 

1.  Johnson  bombed  Haiphong,  but  never 
with  B-62S.  The  bombers  he  used  have  a  lel- 
atlvMy  limited  radius  of  destruction.  B-63s 
leave  a  swath  of  destruction,  creating  craters 
36  feet  deep  and  46  feet  In  diameter. 

3.  Haiphong  la  Inhabited  by  400,000  people, 
and  heavy  civilian  casualties  are  a  certainty. 
Tbe  Pentagon  papers  make  clear  that  the 
expectation  of  heavy  civilian  casualties  Is 
the  reason  Johnson  did  not  bomb  Haiphong 
wlthB-538. 

3.  Bombing  of  Haiphong  Is  mUltarUy  In- 
effective.  A   1967   CIA  study   stated:    "Tbe 


i 


combined  Interdiction  of  land  and  water 
routes.  Including  the  m««tT»g  of  tbe  water 
approaches  to  the  ma]or  ports  and  the  bomb- 
ing of  ports  and  train  shipment  facUlUss  .  .  . 
would  .  .  .  not  be  able  to  cut  off  the  flow  ot 
essential  supplies.  .  .  ."  The  only  reasons  for 
tbe  attacks  were  to  terrorlae  the  people  and 
achieve  political  ends. 

4.  Bombing  Haiphong  will  not  break  the 
will  of  the  North  Vietnamese,  but  will  only 
prolong  the  war,  cause  more  deaths,  and  In- 
crease tbe  niunbers  of  POWs  and  MIAs. 
Bombing  Hanoi  and  Haiphong  even  risks  hit- 
ting our  own  POWs. 

ESCALATION 

1.  Escalation  occurred  before  the  new  of- 
fensive : 

A.  In  February  there  was  a  30%  Increase 
over  previous  monthly  averages  In  the  ton- 
nage dropped  on  Indochina. 

B.  The  number  of  protective  reaction 
strikes  Increased  600%  In  1971  over  1970  (131 
vs.  30). 

C.  There  was  a  600%  Increase  In  protective 
reaction  strikes  in  the  first  3  months  of 
1973  as  compared  with  the  first  3  months  at 
1971  (103  vs.  30). 

2.  Since  the  offensive  began  the  number 
of  aircraft  carriers  has  been.  Increased  from 
a  to  5.  the  largest  number  ever. 

3.  In  January  there  were  approximately 
445  planes  In  Indochina.  Now  there  are  prob- 
ably 1000  counting  those  in  logistical  sup- 
port areas  such  as  Ouam. 

4.  Reports  indicate  there  have  been  34 
new  ships  sent  to  Indochina. 

5.  The  number  of  men  in  the  Indochina 
theater  has  tocreased  by  probably  15,000. 

Thx  Bokbino  or  Hanoi  and  Haipbono: 

BXTOND  THX  BaiNK 

(A  paper  prepared  by  Project  Air  War) 
Project  Air  War,  1322  18th  St.  M.W.  Wash- 
ington, O.C.  Is  one  of  the  major  Infumatlon 
centers  in  the  country  studying  and  analys- 
ing the  ongoing  war.  a  conflict  which  has 
escalated  in  the  air  even  as  VS.  footstddlets 
have  been  withdrawn.  Project  Director  is 
Fred  Branfman,  who  spent  four  years  In  Laos 
and  interviewed  several  thousand  refugees 
from  the  bombs  as  well  as  doeens  of  Ameri- 
can pilots  and  air  war  offlelals. 

The  NUon  Administration's  decision  to 
carry  out  surprise  B62  raids  In  and  around 
Haiphong  Is  one  of  tbe  most  reckless  and 
serious  escalations  of  the  war  In  the  last  36 
years.  It  is  not  only  that  the  sudden,  high- 
level,  night-time,  carpet  bombing  of  an  area 
Inhabited  by  400,000  people  Is  an  act  of  un- 
common savagery,  necessarily  bringing  death 
and  injury  to  thovisands.  It  Is  that  until 
now  Haiphong  has  stood  as  a  symbol  of  ulti- 
mate American  restraint  In  the  face  of  In- 
tense domestic  and  worldwide  criticism  of 
the  U.S.  air  war  against  Vietnam.  By  bomb- 
ing Haiphong,  the  Nixon  Administration  is 
serving  clear  notice  that  it  will  stop  at  noth- 
ing In  its  attempt  to  maintain  Its  position 
tn  Indochina. 

UntU  now  conventional  wisdom  has  held 
that  the  Administration  woiild  keep  to  a 
low  profile  In  Vietnam  in  this  crucial  Presi- 
dential election  year.  The  bombing  of  Hai- 
phong, however,  makes  It  clear  that  NUon 
places  a  far  greater  priority  >on  victory  in 
Vietnam.  It  is  no  longer  unrealistic  to  sug- 
geet  that  only  massive  domestic  and  Inter- 
national protest  and  resistance  may  halt  the 
total  destruction  of  Hanoi  and  Haiphong, 
the  mining  of  Haiphong  harbor,  devastation 
of  the  North's  dike  system,  or  even  more 
blatant  acts  of  mass  murder. 
The  following  facts  must  be  noted: 
1.  The  'BS2  bombing  of  Haiphong  too*  mat- 
five,  indiaertminate  itnd  unprecedented. 

The  Jc^nson  Administration  bombed  Ebil- 
Pbong  ragulariy  fromU9«e  through  1068.  But 
these  strikes  were  /limited  In  the  "Pro- 
hibited Areas"  of  v  nautical  miles  around 
Haiphong   center,   ^t  a  March    1968   Joint 


Chiefs  of  Staff  memo  noted,  "Hie  proiilMtsd 
areas  were  created  in  December,  1966.  Nu- 
merous strUas.  howsver.  have  been  per- 
mitted In  these  areas  over  the  past  two  and 
one-half  yean,  e«.  dlqiMSBed  POL,  SAM  and 
AAA  Bites  .  .  ."  (Source:  Pentagon  P^mis, 
Gravel  Kd.,  IV.  p.  356) 

These  past  raids,  however,  were  carried 
out  by  Jet  bembers  with  a  rdaUvely  limited 
radius  of  bombing  destruction.  April  15, 
1973  was  not  only  the  flrrt  time  tliat  B6aa 
were  sent  over  Haiphong,  the  use  of  dosens 
of  these  giant  bombers  ensured  that  satura- 
tlim  bombing  occurred  for  the  flrst  time  in 
the  Ha^hcmg  area. 

B53s  are  huge  8-englned  aircraft  with  a 
crew  of  6  and  two  3,500  gallon  wing  tanks. 
Saoh  sorties  carries  36-30  tons  of  bombs, 
either  as  180  five  hundred  pound  bombs  or  66 
seven  hundred  fifty  pound  bombs  or  some 
combination  thereof.  Bombing  from  30-35.000 
feet.  B63s  leave  craters  36  feet  deep  by  45 
feet  in  diameter  with  their  500  pounders.  A 
typical  B6a  strike  involves  6  B6as  saturating 
a  selected  grid  square,  leaving  a  swath  of 
destruction  half  a  mUe  wide  by  3  mUes  long. 
On  April  14.  the  New  York  Times  r^wrted 
that  about  160  Beas  were  In  the  Indo<dUna 
theater.  60%  more  than  were  present  at  tbe 
very  peak  of  the  air  war  in  1988. 

It  may  not  be  unreasonable  to  assume  that 
at  least  100  of  these,  along  with  doeens  of 
assorted  Jet  aircraft,  were  loosed  on  Haiphong 
on  tbe  night  of  April  14th. 

Tbe  fact  that  these  raids  were  carried  out 
at  night  ensured  that  saturation  and  Indis- 
criminate bombing  of  this  heavily  populated 
area  was  carried  out.  For  at  night,  even  the 
light  spotter  planes  which  sometimes  guide 
B52  raids  In  the  daytime  for  greater  precision 
were  unavailable.  Neither,  of  course,  were  the 
ground  ^Kitters  who  made  more  precise  B6a 
bombing  possible  during  the  siege  of  Khe 
Sanh. 

a.  77ie  use  of  BS2a  over  Haiphong  has  nec- 
essarily led  to  the  large-scale  slaughter  of 
civilians. 

Even  when  the  air  war  against  North  Viet- 
nam was  carried  out  only  by  Jets,  the  bomb- 
ing caused  heavy  civilian  casualties.  As  the 
Cornell  Air  War  Study  notes,  "Targets  .  .  . 
In  a  strategic  bombing  campaign  are  situ- 
ated near  predominately  civilian  areas  .  .  . 
the  bombing  inflicted  severe  civilian  damage 
on  the  civilian  society  as  a  whole  ...  In  1967 
the  noncombatant  casualty  rate  was  quoted 
at  1.000  per  week  (Robert  McNamara)  .  .  . 
and  the  equivalent  casualty  rate  in  the  U.8. 
would  be  more  than  600,000  per  year." 

The  official  population  of  Halpong  and  its 
suburbs  In  1960  was  369,248.  Although  many 
children  and  others  were  removed  from  the 
city  during  the  mid-60s,  many  returned  after 
the  November.  1968  bombing  halt.  Given  the 
population  growth  and  surprise  of  the  April 
14th  bombing  attack,  there  may  have  been 
well  over  300,000  people  In  the  area  hit  by 
theBSas. 

The  Pentagon  Papers  make  clear,  moreover, 
that  the  heavy  civilian  casualties  expected 
to  occur  from  bombing  Haiphong — and  the 
worldwide  protest  they  would  entail — were 
the  main  reasons  that  Johnson  did  not  agree 
to  level  It.  As  a  memo  of  the  ISA,  prepared  In 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  Wamke's  office 
r^>orted:  "Experience  has  indicated  that 
systematic  operations  partlciilarly  against 
road  and  rail  routes  (In  the  Hanol-Halphong 
area)  adds  simply  and  slightly  to  repair  bur- 
dens, while  at  the  same  time  Involving  sub- 
stantial civilian  casualties  in  the  many  sub- 
urban civilian  areas  located  along  these 
routes." 

Civilian  casualties  from  the  bombing,  more- 
over, are  by  far  tbe  greatest  portion.  As  a 
summary  of  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
noted  in  1966,  "Estimated  civilian  and  mili- 
tary casualties  in  NVN  also  went  up  from 
13,000  to  33-34.000.  (About  80%  civilians.)" 
(Emphasis  added.  Pentagon  Papers,  Gravel 
Edition.  tV,  p.  ISO) 


But  although  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  did 
not  diq)ute  the  heavy  damage  to  civilians, 
they  did  not  stop  pushing  for  bombing 
Haiphong  In  any  event.  As  the  Pentagon 
Papess  reported  In  October,  1967,  "In  addl- 
tion  to  mining  the  harbors,  the  chiefs  re> 
quested  that  the  comprehensive  prohibition 
In  tbe  Hand/Haiphong  areas  be  removed 
with  the  expected  increase  m  civilian  cas- 
ualties to  be  accepted  as  militarily  Justified 
and  necessary." 

The  attitude  of  the  military  was  put  some- 
what more  pungently  by  Marine  Com- 
mandant Gen.  Wallace  Greene  In  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Preparedness  Investigating 
Subcommittee.  October  33,  1967:  We  are  at 
war  with  North  Vietnam  right  now.  today, 
and  we  shouldn't  be  so  much  Interested  in 
their  anger  as  we  are  in  bringing  the  war 
home  to  everyone  of  than  up  there."  Army 
Chief  of  Staff  Harold  Johnson,  testifying  at 
the  same  bearing,  was  even  more  explicit: 
"I  put  'innocent'  civilians  m  quotation 
marks, "  he  suted. 

The  B53  bombing  of  Haiphong  clearly  u- 
Ixutrates  that  the  military  has  succeeded  be- 
yond Its  wildest  dreams.  Even  at  the  height 
of  tbe  air  war  In  1968,  there  was  no  talk  of 
loosing  BSas  on  the  Hanol/Halpbong  area. 

There  is  no  need  to  wait  several  m<xittis  for 
the  Inevitable  reports  by  American  visitors 
to  Haiphong  of  heavy  clvUlan  casualties 
from  the  AprU  14th  raids.  The  official  xeport 
of  widespread  use  of  B528  in  the  most  heavUy 
populated  area  of  Indocblna  is  evidence 
enough. 

3.  The  BSZing  of  Haiphong  serves  no  use- 
ful military  end;  its  primary  goal  is  to  ter- 
rorize the  Vietnamese  into  submission. 

Preliminary  reports  on  the  Haiphong  bomb- 
ing Indicate  that  the  harbor  Itself  was  hit; 
however,  it  would  be  of  limited  military  sig- 
nificance and  have  litUe  effect  on  the  fight- 
ing in  the  South. 

An  October  1967  CIA  study  clearly  stated 
that  a  bombing  campaign  against  lines  of 
communication  (LOCs)— such  as  roads  and 
railroads — leading  out  of  Haiphong  ^uid  be 
useless.  "Proq>ect«  are  dim  that  an  air  in- 
terdiction campaign  against  LOC's  leading 
out  of  Haiphong  alone  could  cut  off  the  fiow 
of  seaborne  In^wrts  and  Isolate  Haiphong." 

The  same  report  went  on  to  conclude  that 
even  mliUng  Haiphong  Harbor  would  be  mili- 
tarily IneffecUve:  "...  the  combined  inter- 
diction of  land  and  water  routes.  Including 
the  mining  of  the  water  appro«u:hes  to  the 
major  ports  and  the  bombing  of  ports  and 
trans  shipment  faculties  .  .  .  would  . 
not  be  able  to  cut  off  the  flow  of  esaentiai 
supplies  and,  by  itself,  would  not  be  the 
determining  factor  In  shaping  Hanoi's  out- 
look to  the  war" 

The  reason  is  simple.  Most  of  North  Viet- 
nam's military  supplies  do  not  come  through 
Haiphong,  hut  through  China.  As  a  study 
carried  out  under  Defense  Secretary  aifford 
noted  In  March.  1968,  "The  remaining  Issue 
on  Interdiction  erf  suppUes  had  to  do  with 
the  closing  of  the  port  of  Haiphong.  Al- 
though this  is  the  route  by  which  some  80% 
of  NVN  imports  come  into  the  coimtry,  it  is 
not  the  point  of  entry  for  most  of  the  mili- 
tary suf^lies  and  ammunition.  These  mate- 
rials predominately  enter  via  the  raU  routes 
from  China.  .  .  .  The  closing  of  Haiphong 
port  would  not  prevent  the  continued  sup- 
ply of  sufficient  materials  to  maintain  North 
Vietnamese  military  operations  In  the  South." 
Indeed,  the  Clifford  group  concluded  that 
an  attack  on  Haiphong  would  actuaUy  be 
counter-producUve:  "Apprehensions  about 
bombing  attacks  that  would  destroy  Hanoi 
and  Haiphong  may  at  some  time  help  move 
them  toward  productive  negotiations.  Actual 
destruction  of  these  areas  would  eliminate  a 
threat  that  could  influence  them  to  seek  a 
political  settlement  on  terms  acceptable  to 
us." 

Why  thsn  was  Haiphong  attadced  by  8638 
on  AprU  14tb? 
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The  answer  wms  put  rather  delicately  by  a 
New  York  Tlmea  article  of  AprU  14,  1973  "In 
«  comment  on  the  report  of  B62a  f  alng 
north:  'Administration  official*  dlwcloew  1  to- 
day that  .  .  .  the  objective*  were  dlploi  latle 
and  poUtlcal  as  well  as  mlUtary.'  " 

Since  the  eTldenoe  Is  overwhelming  that 
the  attacks  against  Hanoi  serve  little  ui  eful 
military  purpose,  the  only  conclusion  Is  that 
they  are  prlmarUy  "diplomatic"  and  "p  dlt- 
Ical". 

In  fact,  John  McNaughton  put  It  oore 
clearly  In  a  January  18, 1980  memo:  "To  i  void 
the  allegation  that  we  are  practising  '  >ure 
blackmail'  the  targets  should  be  military  tar- 
gets and  the  declaratory  policy  .  .  .  shou)  1  be 
that  our  objective  Is  only  to  destroy  mil  Lary 
targets."  (Pentagon  Papers.  Gravel  Edl  Ion, 
VolumelV.  p.  46). 

The  Bfiaing  of  Haiphong  and  the  late  at- 
tacks against  Hanoi  are  clearly  UtUe  oore 
than  "pure  blackmail". 

Faced  with  a  deteriorating  mlUtary  s  tua- 
tlon  m  South  Vietnam,  the  NUon  Ad  aln- 
IstraUon  has  reqxmded  by  launching  i  leak 
terror  attacks  against  Haiphong  and  Has  al  In 
an  attempt  to  terrorise  the  Vletnameee  into 
submission. 

4.  There  Is  no  evidence  whatsoever  that 
these  attacks  can  succeed;  On  the  oont  rary, 
they  prolong  the  war,  bring  more  POWS  and 
open  up  the  prospect  of  far  greater  es  ala- 
tlon. 

The  notion  that  bombing  Hanoi  and  Hai- 
phong will  break  the  will  of  the  Vletna  neee 
U  patently  absurd.  In  October  1967.  kfter 
the  United  States  had  already  dropped  n  «rly 
300,000  tons  of  bombs  on  North  Vletni  m,  a 
top-level  Jason  study  of  the  bombing  con- 
cluded: "The  expectation  that  bon  t>lng 
would  erode  the  determination  of  Hano:  and 
Its  people  clearly  overestimated  the  pe:  sua- 
slve  and  disruptive  effects  of  the  bon  blng 
and.  correspondingly,  underestimate  the 
tenacity  and  recuperative  capabilities  o  the 
North  Vietnamese.  That  the  bombing  ha  i  not 
achieved  anticipated  goals  reflects  a  ge  leral 
failure  to  appreciate  the  fact  well-<  ocu- 
mented  in  the  historical  and  social  scleV' 
literature  that  a  direct,  frontal  attack 
society  tends  to  strengthen  the  social 
of  the  nation,  to  Increase  popular  sup] 
the  existing  goverament,  tn  improve 
termination  of  both  the  leadership  anj 
populace  to  fight  back,  to  Induce  a  vi 
of  protective  measures  that  reduce  t 
clety's  vulnerability  to  future  attack  a 
velop  an  increased  capacity  for  quick 
and  restoration  of  essential  functions 
great  variety  of  physical  and  social  co' 
measures  that  North  Vietnam  has  takin  in 
response  to  the  bombing  Is  now  well  <  ocu- 
mented  but  the  potential  effectlvene  s  of 
these  countermeasures  has  not  been  ade- 
quately considered  in  previous  plannli  g  or 
assessment  studlee.  <  Pentagon  Papers.  0  ravel 
Ed.  IV.  pp.  223.  234.) 

It  must  be  understood  that  Nixon  ha  i  left 
the  Vietnamese  no  choice  but  to  con  Inue 
their  present  offensive.  He  has  al  eady 
dropped  over  3.2  million  tons  of  bomi  i  on 
Indochina,  more  than  any  other  leadi  r  In 
history:  he  has  Invaded  Cambodia,  dot  bled 
the  bombing  of  Laos  while  invading  it  with 
10.000  Thai  soldiers  in  the  North  and  2  >.000 
ARVN  m  the  south,  and  had  already  hit 
North  Vietnam  on  328  admitted  occa  ions 
before  the  Bterch  30th  offensive  began;  cl  larly 
he  had  no  intention  of  negotiating  an  end 
to  American  involvement  In  Indochina,  and 
had  Instead  settled  into  a  stable  war  v  blch 
extended  indefinitely  into  the  future.  The 
Vietnamese  have  clearly  concluded  that  they 
have  no  alternative  to  a  military  offensl  e  to 
see  the  cinited  States  leave  Indochlns  To 
suggest  that  they  will  halt  their  offensive  now 
that  it  has  begun  under  the  threat  of  b<ynb- 
ing  strains  the  imagination. 

The  desperate  and  reckless  quality  of  the 
bombing  is,  moreover,  no  more  dramati  »Uy 
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tllusttated  than  by  its  effect  on  the  sensitive 
Issue  of  captured  American  pilots. 

To  begin  with,  such  bombing  drastically 
Increased  the  number  of  American  pilots 
who  are  shot  down  and  captxired.  Over  860 
man  who  were  alive  and  well  when  Richard 
Nixon  took  office  are  now  listed  as  captured 
or  mlfftlng  in  action.  The  great  escalation  In 
bombing  over  Hanoi  and  Haiphong — a  heavily 
defended  area — greatly  enlarges  their  num- 
ber. On  April  16  alone  Hanoi  radio  reported 
shooting  down  4  Jets  and  one  862,  for  a  total 
of  14  men.  In  the  week  ending  April  11,  19 
men  were  listed  as  missing  In  action,  most 
of  them  airmen. 

In  addition,  an  escalation  of  the  bombing 
like  this  ensures  the  prolongation  of  intern- 
ment of  those  men  already  captured,  men 
who  could  be  brought  home  were  the  Nixon 
Administration  to  negotiate  an  end  to  Amer- 
ican Involvement  In  Indo  ^ilna. 

And,  most  seriously,  attacks  against 
Hanol/Halphong  greatly  endanger  the  Uvea 
of  those  pilots  now  in  captivity.  As  the  study 
prepared  under  Clark  Clifford  reported  in 
March  1908  states:  "Although  the  NVN  do 
not  mark  the  camps  where  American  prison- 
ers are  kept  .  .  .  heavy  and  Indiscriminate 
attacks  in  the  Hanoi  area  would  jeopardize 
the  lives  of  these  prisoners  and  alarm  their 
wives  and  parents  Into  vocal  opposition." 
(Pentagon  Papers.  Gravel  Ed..  IV.  P.  251-252) 

The  Nixon  Administration's  willingness  to 
even  risk  dramatically  Inflaming  the  delicate 
POW  issue  in  this  Presidential  election  year 
ominously  suggests  that  it  has  abandoned 
reason. 

In  this  situation,  anything  Is  possible. 

The  most  frightening  but  real  prospect  at 
this  point  Is  that  It  may  go  as  far  as  to  bomb 
North  Vietnam's  dike  system. 

Within  a  few  weeks,  the  waters  of  the  Red 
River  Delta  will  be  swollen  by  rains,  and  the 
danger  of  flooding  will  be  at  its  greatest. 
North  Vietnam's  greatest  vulnerability  has  al- 
ways been  the  ease  with  which  the  U.S. 
bombing  could  flood  the  country's  rlce-grow- 
Ing  area  and  cause  massive  famine  which 
could  klU  millions  of  people.  High  Air  Force 
officers  pressed  hard  for  the  bombing  of  the 
dike  systems  n  the  North  during  the  John- 
son Administration,  and  although  bombing 
policy  never  went  so  far  as  an  all-out  effort 
against  the  system,  the  dikes  were  eften  hit 
as  part  of  the  effort  to  raise  the  cost  for  the 
civilian  population.  In  May  and  J\ily,  19M, 
for  example,  authorities  of  Nam  Dinh  city 
told  New  York  Times  correspondent  Harrison 
Salisbury  that  n.S.  planes  had  dropped  6 
bombs  on  2  kilometer  dikes  which  protected 
the  city  against  floods,  causing  diunage  to 
many  sections.  Asked  to  comment  later,  the 
Defense  Department  did  not  deny  the  charge. 
According  to  Christopher  Beal  of  the  mod- 
erate Republican  Rlpon  Society,  some  "puni- 
tive bombing"  of  Red  River  delta  dikes  was 
reported  to  him  by  "reputable  non-Com- 
munist soiirces"  in  the  siunmer  of  1967,  when 
the  waters  were  at  their  seasonal  high. 

Whether  or  not  this  happens,  however, 
present  realRles  are  ugly  enough.  A  dnunatlc 
escalation  has  taken  place,  with  American 
B62s  and  Jets  carrying  out  no-holds-barred 
bombing  against  the  North. 

Much  of  what  will  happen  will  be  blacked 
out.  On  April  12,  the  Pentagon  announced 
that  from  now  on  it  would  "probably  not" 
give  Informatlc  n  to  the  public  on  U.S.  bomb- 
ing raids  on  any  "regular"  basis. 

But  unless  public  pressure  is  raised,  when 
we  do  flnd  out  it  may  well  tear  this  country 
apart. 

OvEXALL  Sum  MAST :  Ao  Hoc  MrUTAXT  Bciu>up 
CoMMrnxx,  Aran.  26,  1972 

The  Ad  Hoc  MUltary  Buildup  Committee 
Is  a  group  of  individuals  from  various  anti- 
war organizations  including  QJ.  organising 
projects,  the  Viet  Nam  Veterans  Against  the 
War,  and  the  peace  movement,  which  has 


ooUeetlng  information  on  the  n.8. 
large-scale  military  buildup  In  Indochina 
since  April  8,  1972.  Intonnatlon  on  the 
movement  of  man  and  materials  to  the  war 
sons  and  the  placement  at  other  man  and 
material  on  alert  for  posslbie  moTemant  has 
bean  gathered  through  telephona  contact 
with  O.L  organising  projects  (coffee  houses, 
bookstores,  and  the  like  near  military  bases 
where  active  duty  men  and  women,  antiwar 
veterans,  and  civilians  gat  together)  around 
the  United  States  and  overseas.  Contact  was 
made  with  the  staffs  of  these  projects,  who 
contacted  active  duty  men  on  the  bases  near 
them  for  word  of  any  alerts  or  movements, 
and  then  in  turn  reported  these  back  to  the 
ad  hoc  committee.  We  requlnd  two  different 
QJ.  sources  or  personal  knowledge  of  the 
Informant  by  a  member  of  the  committee 
to  consider  a  story  confirmed.  Below  ts  our 
*ununary  of  our  finding*  to  date.  Included 
In  the  packet  are  summaries  by  service,  a 
copy  of  an  Associated  Press  Feature  article 
on  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee,  and  the  actual 
base  by  base  stories  we  received  with  their 
sources,  arranged  by  service  and  In  a  logical 
order  within  services.  The  Navy  rep<xt  In- 
cludes a  breakdown  of  ship  locations  around 
the  world  that  may  have  relevance  to  the 
current  buildup. 

Overall  summary,  all  services,  military 
buildup. 

Left  for  Indochina: 

060  planes  (390  on  Air  Craft  Carriers);  37 
ships  (including  6  air  craft  carriers),  33,900 
men. 

On  alert,  standby,  or  freese  for  possible 
transfer  to  Indochina:  10  planes,  1  cruiser, 
27,770  men. 

Transferred  to/ arrived  at  logistical  support 
areas  for  Indochina:    138  planes;   1080  men. 

Orand  totals.  Involvement  in  Indochina 
military  build  up,  all  services:  788  planes, 
37  ships,  02,730+  men. 

In  short,  the  United  States  has  dispatched 
a  large-scale  air  and  naval  armada  to  Indo- 
china. Furthermore,  she  has  substantial 
numbers  of  ground  troops,  mainly  marines, 
prepared  to  move  if  needed.  There  are  also 
indications  that  the  United  States  ts  making 
at  least  contingency  preparations  to  possibly 
bomb  very  sensitive  targets  In  North  Viet- 
nam, and  to  possibly  mine  Haiphong  harbor 
from  the  air.  The  committee  is  no  longer 
actively  canvaaslng  for  information,  but  Is 
continuing  to  accept  calls  which  come  in  and 
to  follow  up  in^ortant  stories. 

Aia  roBCK 

Left  for  Indochina: 

Tankers  (SCI86)    (Westover) '     4 

Fighter-bomber   (F4,  AS,  FI06)    (To- 

kota.  MoConneU,  Johnson) 180 

Bombers  (B62)    (March,  Weatover)...        11 
Transport  (CISO,  C141)   (Johnson)...  8 


Total 


180 


Men  (Hlckam,  Tokota,  March,  Beale. 
McConnell,  Johnson,  Westover) 1,400 


Total 1,400 

Transferred  to/arrived  at  logistical  support 
areas  for  Indochina: 
Transport   (C141,  C6A)    (Travis,  Iwa- 

kunl)     -.. 138 


Total    138 

Men  (Hlckam,  Travis,  Westover) 1, 080 


Total   1,060 

On  alert/standby /limited  crew  rest/freeze: 

Tankers  (KC  136)    (Mather) 4 

Bombers  (B62)   (Mather) 8 


Total   - 10 

Men     (Hlckam,    Iwakuni.    Hamilton, 
Mather,   Hanscom   Field) 7,770 


Total   7,770 
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(Units  at)  basse  on  above  status:  Iwakuni,  unusual    activities    on    HlrJfam    Air    Force  and  many  B-62's  have  been  coming  in  and 

Hlckam.    Clark.    Travis,    w«»»»«it«n     Norton.  Base.   Hawaii,    particularly    concerning   the  leaving,   possibly   enroute   from   the   oontl- 

Mather,    OITut,    Shaw,    Dover,    Plattsbarg,  648th    Reconnaissance    Group,    one    of    ttie  nental  U.S.  to  the  Far  Bast. 

McOulre.  major  units  which  have  been  plotting  the  Wednesday.  AprU  12.  0:00  KJBl.  Jim  Walkly 

unusual  tralBo:  targets   for   bombing   over   North   Vietnam  of  the  "Liberated  Barracks",  reports  that  his 

Tanker  (R0186) ,  Hlckam.  Lorlng.  throughout  the  war.  old  unit,  the  648th  Reconnaissance  Group. 

Flghter^homber  (F4,  A7) ,  Motmtaln  Heme.  Colonel  Fitsgerald,  the  Commander  of  the  has  been  drawing  up  target  selection  charts 

Bomber  (B83),  Hicknm.  648th  Reconnaissance  Group,  called  a  spe-  for  Hanoi  and  Haiphong  since  last  Tburs- 

Transport,  IiCoOulre.  dal  meeting  of  the  entire  squadron  today  m  day,  April  0.  150  men  from  the  548th  are  on 

Orand  total  for  Air  Force:  the  hangar  next  door  to  their  offloes,  to  of-  0  hours  alert  tat  possibly  ten^xnary  duty 

Aircraft 828  fer  no  reprisals  to  any  individuals  who  might  (TDT)  to  Thailand. 

Men  10,280  wish  to  transfer  out  of  the  squadron  in  or-  g  men  from  the  ei9th  Support  Group  have 

Mo— «•   1    TK-  ..^nM  *»4«i  fnf  .i».T.f*  la  «»«  to  avoid  handling  claaslfled  information,  already  left  for  Thailand  on  TDT.  From  thU 

i«^^.;  J.  I^ii^i.^^    -^tl^SLtf  H«  M»nounoed  6  men  in  the  unit  have  al-  unit  an  additional  300  men  are  on  alert. 

n.«  t^T^^^J^^^^^J^^S^  "~>y  transferred  out  for  this  reason.  The  Source:  Steve  DUts,  Gene  Parker,  and  Jim 

i^uS^S^wTS'kJ^.^Sr  "  Z^lT^J^T"^^  •*''~^  "•'"  SSJL.**'  "*'  "^'"^^"^  ^"~^"  *^ 

cove.^i^"S'**""°°''^'*^  "^e''iSft°S*^n  working  under  great  "''"^      l.>a^niMC  AS.  Japan 

8.  Oi«w  Isttaat.;   1,  A8:    1,  F106:   2.  F4:  P^^SJl  ^i^^^^^^U^T'^A  -^^^y-  April  11.  2:80  AJI.  Over  100  C- 

8,  CIA:  8.  KC188:  8,  B63:  6,  C124:  6,  C141.  SiS^^Sd^!^  mSSr^S^i^S  ^*1'»   »»»^*   ^•'"^   »»   I'^""*   '"»    »»»« 

Third  Marine  Air  Wing,  K  Ttoro  Marine  Air  SS??*^.J?2^  ^S£lt.^^neJSdSi  fai  ^  "»•  ^^   (probably  Travis  AFB) .  It  is  sus- 

Station-80  Aircraft.  (oSe  squadron  definite.  "^T?  ^^^-  ISS.     and    1?   i^   tw^  P«^t«»  *»>»*  they  will  be  used  to  handle  the 

ly  left,  the  other  squadrons,  composed  of  *2?";.    !^^„  1?^^!f  m.ritJTSroi^  increased   flow   of   supplies  and/or   men   to 

fighter  bomber,  and  due  to  leaveMonday.  ^^^JLVL^^^  ^^J^^^  Indochina.  The  entire  base  of  roughly  6000 

A^rtl  10.  1972.  presumed  left.  fj^^^^.^^^^^^^^x^l  men  Is  on  stand-by  alert. 

On  alert  to  Vtotnam  or  Indochina:  S^.„*^^^,l^„.2fL2!^^S^r^  ^ourtse:  Ruth  of  Pacific  Counseling  Serv- 

Cffoup  Is  directly  under  Heanqusrters.  ca-  ,_.  Tn^tTn  oaq  tinao 

8rd  Marine  Division.  Okinawa  clfic  Air  Ftxoes.  which  is  based  at  Hlckam.)  '**•  ^°^^°-  289-5082. 

(men)    15.000  xhe  targeting  is  unusual  because  the  men  Yokota  AFB.  Japan 

7th  Blarlne  Regiment,  Camp  Fendle-  j^kve  not  been  plotting  theee  targets  before.  Tuesday.  AprU   11,  2:30  A.M.  Many  men 

ton  (men) 4,000  xhe  unit  has  also  been  plotting  charts  for  have  been  transferred  to  Iwakuni  to  ban- 
Elements,    and    Marine   Div.,    Camp  ^x^^  planning  the  mining  of  Haljdiong  Har-  die  the  large  number  of  extra  C-141's  land- 

Lejeune —  i,or  from  the  air,  also  not  routine  activity.  ing.  Two  squadrons  of  30  fighter  planes  have 

—~~~~'  Units   of    ooolcs.    medics,   security    poUce,  definitely  left  for  Viet-Nam.  20  to  20  of  these 

Total  (19,000-plus  men) 19,000  transporUUon  personnel,  air  craft  malnte-  were  F-4  Phantoms  and  the  rest  A-O's.  250 

Tbtal  Marine  Corps  involvement  in  build-  nance  personnel.  IntelUgenoe  personpel,  as  crew  members  and   maintenance  personnel 

up:  80  aircraft,  19,000+  men.  ^'*'^^  **   ^^  memben  of  the  648th   Recon-  are  going  also. 

Anny  summary:  nalssanoe  Group  are  aU  on  lO-mlnute  stand-  Unless  planes  leaving  Japan  stop  at  some 

Though  some  suspicious  maneuvers  and  *>y  *l«f*  for  temporary  duty.  This  means  that  intermediate  air  field  before  landing  In  Vlet- 

exercises  have  been  noted  in  the  Army,  we  do  they  must  be  within  10  minutes  of  a  tele-  Nam,  they  violate  the  U.S.-Japane8e  secu- 

not  report  large  scale  Army  alerts  or  move-  ph<me,  and  must  be  preps^ed  to  leave  on  4-  rity  treaty.  NormaUy  planes  on  such  fiights 

ments  to  this  time.  hour  notice.  Our  sources  r^Sort  their  orders  touch  down  at  the  PhUipplnes. 

^, ' „    ..    .„,.  wlU  be  cut  on  the  filght  line  as  they  leave.  Source :  Ruth,  PCS,  Tokyo,  209-5082. 

jfAVT  soMMAST,  AFBii.  16.  1*7*  q^^  ,^,,  ^^^y  souicc  ssys  the  men  have  cmrk  a  jfB    !»*<«««*«« 

Left  for  Vietnam:  been  tola  that  they  wUl  be  leaving  anytime  t,iarKA^M..  Fmupptnes 

Air  Craft  Carriers:  3  en  route  (Saratoga,  after  midnight,  Ftlday,  AprU  14,  1972.  Tuesday.  AprU   11,   1:00  AM.  The  entire 

Midway,  Orlskany) ;  2  already  arrived  (Kitty  According  to  Steve  DUte  of  the  "Uberated  filght   line   is  on   alert,   including   support 

Hawk  and  OonsteUation).  Theee  are  added  to  Barracks,"    between   Tuesday   and   Wednes-  maintenance   crews,   since   Nixon's   visit   to 

the  Ranger,  the  Coral  Sea  and  the  Hancock  <iay,  AprU  11  &  12,  3  men  In  the  unit  who  China  In  February,  quite  a  few  men  have 

which  were  already  there,  which  wUI  make  lutve  spedficaUy  volunteered  for  temptwary  *>«*'i^  *«°*  to  Taiwan  on  TDT. 

a  total  ot  8  carriers  when  they  aU  arrive,  plus  duty  to  a  tropical  climate  (presumed  to  be  Source:    Dale,    Angeles    City,    PhUipplnes, 

one  Helicopter  carrier  wiilch  Is  already  off  TiuUland)   have  "dlsa{>peared"  acctxxUng  to  phone  2888. 

Vietnam.  Bach  has  4.600^.700  men;    76-80  the  active  duty  men  In  the  unit  who  are  our  Travis  ASM.,  rairfleld.  Cal. 

cruiser,.-  3  (the  Albany,  the  Newport  News.  sourc-  Include  Jim  Walkly.  an  Air  Ftorce  J^°Tc-lA^    tot^i^  ^1^'  ^.l^'^h^: 

^!!f.i.^^.l- ii^^^^  ™L  •iready  off  .-nie  648th  has  been  one  of  the  major  units  departures   began  on  AprU  6,   the   number 

D«S;^vS?^(SSai2^8^SeT  Mullen-  Pitting  bombing  attacks  over  North  Viet-  o?^141'.  h«  been  re^Sd  ti,  o^y  iTle^ 

Denroyers.  14  (sarsneid.  staniej  Muiien-  mun  throughout   the   war.   I  myself   have  „„  ^hm.  hM»    tti*  r  isi  tmnonnrt  r^n  urt 

nix,  Olennon.Woifen,  McCain,  summers.  Kn-  plotted  chaJtTfor  bombing  over  Laos  that  ?Mmeno?^^sun^ul   transport  can  lUt 

gerthal.    Brooke,    Buckley,    Hull.   Davidson.  ,  ^re  carried  out.  THe  plot^  of  targets  for  an^tluf^t^»l^^.^^  n.tnr.  nf  flight 

Richard  8.  Edwards,  unidentified  last  tnm  Hanoi  and  Haiphong  that  his  been^aklng  ^^'v  "i!  !S,"Ili''^th^«^H  °n  ^,] 

Pearl  Harbor)  joining  a  large  fleet  of  destroy-  pUce  since  ^ursdi^,  AprU  3,  is  most  ex-  *5T  y,  "^  ^*  ^J^  "**  '"**.*i?"  "^^^ 

ers    already    therTlSach    destroyer   carries  bSordlnaS.  h^aMTthls  hw  not  b«B^  **'  ^  *?  ""^ '*?**!^v'^*^  ammunition  that 

aoout  200  men.  to  my  knowledge,  alnce  President  Johnson's  „_„-rt  fr^m  th«  ...l..^<,.    ...m  »k.«  ^...^  ^^. 

Destroyer    EseorU:    13»     Cia    "Probably  bomlilnK  halt^  moved  from  the  planes,  and  they  were  sent 

bound  for  S.E.  ASU"  from  Pearl  Harbor:  plus  AcooVdlnK  t»  the  Tuesday   AnrU  11  Hick-  ^^J'^^-  Presumably  to  pick  up  more  Un- 

the  Roark  from  Sublc  Bay.  PhUipplnes.)  am  ^    plr«    BLTDaUv    miUetin  ^1  ^^^""^  **^  elsewhere. 

.<..wM..w....     1     /imnl     .'T\J~L.ti-"     «w.»  ranx    nase    uauy    Duueim,    t/Oi.  q^    lieutenant  commented    "Last  Thurs- 

K.iJS^f                  ^^^  a^st  Pate   the  commander  Of  Hlckam  Air  day^;^g  ^  Qi^tUne  wL  f  voTof  ^^ 

Norfolk).  ptoroe  Base  left  the  base  on  traiporary  duty  TZi  IT^mTT tZlZ^Z  .n   il-„i«- 'nS 

Total  ships  en  route  In  current  buildup:  aadgnment.  Ray  LangeUer,  of  thi^berated  !S,?ed^th^  mlh^  »n3ai    ti^u  ^.r  ^n 

30  (oounu  OonsteUation  ft  Kitty  Hawk,  al-  Bar^^"  says  thewT  was  a  meeting  in  the  SI^f^,'^^^^/™3'"hT«i^f  Jj^^ 

ready   ft    12   "probable"   destroyer-arrived.)  base  theatre  S  400  man  going  on  temporary  X^w  ?Spv  ^tlr«„^  ho,?^  .^fS 

escorts  from  Pearl  Harbor  arrived.  duty  assignment  to  ThalUndln  the  IskTfew  7^°^  ""'^  '^  '~'"°«  "  *'°"'  "*"*" 

Total  planes  on  ships  en  route:  890.  days  "    wett.. 

Total  men  on  ships  en  route:  82.600.  Source:    "Ubet»,ted  Barracks"   (809)    839-  ^  addition.  20  C-5A's  have  left  Travis. 

On  standby  alert:  4856  Honolulu  HawaU  '^**  Includes  everyone  on  base  that  U  op- 

1  cruiser,  the  (Tolumbus,  on  alert  In  Nor-  '  erable.  The  local  maintenance  sqiiadron  was 

folk,  Va. — 1,000  men  on  it.  *™  'o*'*  on  alert  for  four  days  untu  the  planes  had 

Naval  totals  Involved  Ui  mUiUry  buildup:  Hiekam  AJtJB.,  Hawtii  aU  left. 

87  ships,  890  planes,  88,600  men.  Monday.  AprU  10,  1:00  PJtI.  Although  the  Source:     Katharine   Robert,   707-437-3630 

Naval    power   off   the    coast   of   Vietnam  base  went  off  red  alert  several  days  ago.  men  »n<l  Nancy  Hause  707-425-4955  or  422-0128. 

when  all  ahlpa  arrive:  are  stUl  working  12  hours  at  a  time.  A  vigil  Statistics    150   cargo   planes   left  for   nn- 

8  carriers,  1  helicopter  carrier,  4  cruisers,  of  several  airmen  watching  the  runway  has  known  destination 

numerous  destroyers,  at  least  13  destroyer  es-  detected  unusually  large  numbers  of  KC-  Hamilton  AS£   Novato  Cal 

corts,  at  least  one  auxiliary,  and  an  ammuni-  135'8  taking  off  and  landing.  These  four  en-  ,,     ^        ....,««„,««„   1_ 

tlonahip  (Mount  Katanl) .  gine  tankers  are  arable  of  refueling  three  Monday.  AprU  10.  2:00  P.M.  From  several 

Hlckam  Air  Force  Base.  Hawaii,  4:00  a.m.  Jet  fighters  sUniUtaneously.  Obviously  a  lot  ™e°  on  base  It  was  learned  that  there  have 

Est.,  Thursday,  April  12,  1972,  9:00  pjn.  Est.,  of  refueling  U  going  on  over  this  part  of  the  *»««»»  several  unusual  alerts.  This  small  base 

Ptiday,  AprU  14, 1972.  Pacific.  of  only  2000  men  is  located  near  San  Fran- 

"nie  "Liberated  Barracks"  reports  highly  800  men  have  been  transferred  to  Japan.  Cisco.  Airmen  on  emergency  leave  have  sud- 
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danly  foiuut  It  UnposalUe  to  get  eztenalons 
of  le*T«. 

Source:  Alan  MlUer,  Pacific  Counaellng 
Serylce.  4I6-479-6*fl7 

March  AJFS..  Cal. 

Sunday,  AprU  8,  Saturday  200  men  were 
suddenly  shipped  to  Vlet-Nam. 

Monday,  April  10,  3:00  FM.  An  undeter- 
mined number  of  B-62'8  and  personnel  have 
departed  for  undlscloaed  destination.  How- 
ever, at  least  three  airmen  who  left  last 
Wednesday  have  got  word  out  that  they  are 
In  Thailand  on  TDT.  These  three  men  are 
flight  line  mechanics,  attached  to  the  33rd 
Communications  Squadron. 

Source :  Robert  Ratford,  "Shelter  Half  Cof- 
feehouse", 206-273-6227 

Statistics:    200   airmen  shipped  to  Indo- 
china, some  of  them  to  Thailand 
Norton  A^.B.,  Cal. 

Monday,  AprU  10  The  63rd  MUltary  Air 
Command  Airlift  Unit  Is  the  back-up  atert 
force  for  Travis  A J3. 

Source:  Terry  Christian,  Los  Angeles  S.OB., 
former  member  U.8.  Special  Forces,  213-399- 
8697 

Beale  AJF.B.,  Uarysville,  Cal. 

Monday,  AprU  10,  9:30  P.M.  7  tactical  re- 
connaissance photography  specialists  have 
been  sent  to  Guam  Friday  night.  Their  Job 
Is  to  analyze  photos  of  ground  movements. 

Source:  active  duty  personnel,  does  not 
want  to  be  Identified. 

Mather  AJ.B.,  Cal. 

Monday,  AprU  10  This  SAC  base  Is  on  alert. 
There  are  18  B-62  bombers,  and  16  KC-136 
tankers,  of  which  6  B-S2's  and  4  KC-l3S's  of 
the  320th  Bomb  Wing  are  on  alert.  The  unit 
Is  manned  by  120  men. 

Source:  Tim  McAfee,  707-426-4960,  422- 
0128,  437-3636 

Mountain  Home  AS.B.,  Idaho 

Tuesday,  AprU  11  There  has  been  xinusual 
cross-country  fighter  plane  traffic  In  the  last 
few  days.  Planes  Include  many  F-4  Phantoms 
equipped  for  long  distance  travel.  Three  or 
fo\ir  A-7  fighter  bombers  were  sighted  S\m- 
day  landing,  refueling  and  taking  off. 

For  the  past  two  months  many  airmen 
here  have  been  getting  orders  to  Vlet-Nam 
and  ThaUand.  A  large  proportion  of  these 
men  work  In  radio,  maintenance,  and  photo 
Interpretation. 

Source:  Stan  Richardson.  "The  Covered 
Wagon",  208-687-7474 

JtfcConnell  AS.B..  Kansas 

Monday,  AprU  10,  70  to  90  F-106  all 
weather  fighter  bombers  are  scheduled  to 
leave  for  Vlet-Nam  In  the  next  week.  One 
squadron  has  left  already.  People  on  "mobU- 
Ity"  are  restricted  to  base. 

Source:  "The  Covered  Wagon",  208-587- 
7474 

Offut  A.F.B.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Sunday,  AprU  9,  aU  "mobUlty  teams" 
(mechanics,  aircraft  maintenance  personnel) 
have  been  on  alert  since  Saturday  A.M.  This 
base  Is  the  headquarters  of  the  Strategic  Air 
Command. 

Source :  "The  Ncovered  Wagon",  208-687- 
7474  \ 

Monday,  AprU  )o,  6:00  P.M.  The  56th 
Strategic  Reconnaissance  Wing  Is  the  major 
unit  stUl  on  alert. 

Source:  "The  Covered  Wagon  " 

Shaw  AS.B..  South  Carolina 

Sanday,  April  9.  Since  Saturday  the  entire 
photo  reconnaissance  unit  has  been  on  alert 
for  overseas  duty. 

Monday.  AprU  10,  6:00  PM.  The  6and 
Tactical  Reconnaissance  Squadron,  the 
major  unit  of  the  base,  Is  stUl  on  alert. 

Source:  Tom  Spauldlng,  "The  Covered 
Wagon",  206-687-7474 

Seymour  Johnson  A.F.B.,  Gk>Id«boro,  H.C. 

Tuesday,  AprU  11,  12:16  KM.  18  F-4 
Phantom  jets  from  each  of  2  squadrons 
deployed   for  S.E.   Asia  emrller   this   week. 
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The  two  squadrons,  the  334th  and  886tta 
normally  have  24  aircraft.  On  Wednesday 
the  335  th  squadron  is  scheduleld  to  send  out 
additional  planes.  No  destination  has  been 
determined.  600  men  have  been  deployed 
with  the  2  squadrons.  Thursday  airmen 
boarded  C-130's  and  C-141's  with  their 
equipment.  60  of  the  60  men  In  the  avionics 
section  have  been  sent. 

Source:  Buddy  Tiger,  attorney,  919-486- 
6726 

Statistics:  36  F-4  I^bantoms  (18  from  each 
of  2  squadrons)  have  left  for  unknown 
destination,  1  additional  squadron  Is  sched- 
uled to  leave  Wednesday.  600  crewmen  and 
support  personnel  have  departed. 

Dover  A.F.B.,  Del. 

Saturday,  AprU  8.  Last  Thursday,  AprU  6 
there  was  an  unusual  practice  alert  at  which 
the  base  commander  made'  a  rare  appear- 
ance. A  group  at  the  N.C.O.  club  were  In- 
formed that  they  could  be  sent  to  Vlet-Nam. 

Soiurce:    Fred    Breukblman,    302-668-0697 

McOuire  AS.B.,  New  Jersey 

Tuesday,  AprU  II,  12:30  AJiC.,  All  flying 
squadrons  (mostly  transport)  are  on  "lim- 
ited crew  rest"  today,  and  must  sign  In  and 
out  of  the  base.  Up  until  recently,  most  of 
the  flights  from  this  base  have  been  to  Eur- 
ope. Now,  however,  90%  of  the  traffic  has  been 
to  S.K.  Asia  with  supplies  and  ammunition. 

Source:  Lisa  ScbUler  609-723-4470 

Plattshurgh  A.P£.,  New  York 

AprU  10,  9:16  PM.  Crews  for  refueUng 
KC-136's  have  been  placed  on  alerts  to  be 
ready  to  go  to  work  at  a  moment's  notice.  It 
Is  felt  that  some  of  these  men  may  be  trans- 
ferred. 

Source:  Chuck  Harrison,  Potsdam,  N.T. 
316-266-8671,  518-661-6842 

Westover  A.F.B..  Chicopee,  Mass. 

Sunday,  April  9,  10  B-62  crews  and  11  KC- 
135  crews  were  sent  to  Qu&m,  Okinawa,  and 
Thailand  on  Thursday  along  with  310  per- 
sonnel. Another  100  airmen,  mostly  plane 
crews,  were  being  processed  for  shipment 
Saturday  night  and  Sunday  morning.  An  es- 
timated 10  to  16  B-62's  and  KC-136'8  left 
the  base  Sunday. 

Wednesday.  April  12.  4:00  TM.  Of  the 
planes  that  left  the  base  over  the  week-end. 
It  has  now  been  learned  that  10  were  B-52's 
and  4  were  KC-135's.  Only  a  skeleton  force  of 
the  99th  Bomber  Wing  remains  for  Strategic 
Air  Command  defense  of  the  US. 

Approximately  400  to  500  personnel  have 
left  for  Guam,  Okinawa,  and  Thailand.  These 
men  were  aircraft  crews  and  flight  mainte- 
nance crews  who  make  up  "flight  mobility 
teams".  Unconfirmed  reports  Indicate  some 
of  these  men  were  shipped  via  coomierclal 
planes  and  "Air  America"  types. 

Source:  Fred  MUIer,  Westover  Action  Inj- 
ect, 413-732-6880 

Hanscom  Field,  Bedford,  Mats. 

76%  of  personnel  have  been  put  on  a 
"freeae  list"  Indicating  possible  overseas 
transfer.  This  kind  of  freese  has  not  hap- 
pened within  the  memory  of  either  eource, 
one  of  whom  has  been  at  the  base  2  years. 

Saturday,  April  8.  Tom  Frank  Nelsser  WSP 
(617)    492-6670 

Loring  AJFB.,  Car^^bou,  Me. 

Saturday,  April  8,  airmen  have  been  noti- 
fied of  possible  transfer  to  Thailand  on  TDT. 
The  men  Include  B-62  support  and  main- 
tenance personnel.  KC-136  tankers  have  been 
landing,  refueUng,  and  departing  In  large 
numbers  with  little  or  no  time  on  the 
ground.  Active  duty  contacts  on  base  have 
been  reluctant  to  give  any  more  details 
since  Sunday. 

MABim  ooaps 

Kaneohe  Bay  Marine  Corps  Air  Station, 
Hawaii 

Monday,  April  10,  6:00  PM.  Twelve  taun« 
dred  (1,200)  Marines  are  leaving  on  an  am- 
phibious exercise,  reportedly  to  be  under- 
taken on  one  of  the  other  Islands  In  the 


Hawaiian  Chain.  These  Marines  have  been 
on  notice  alnoe  Wednseday,  AprU  6. 

Statistics:  1,200  men  on  suspicious  exer- 
cises. 

Source:  Steve  DUts,  "Uberated  Barracks" 
(806)  830-4866.  This  has  been  reliably  oon- 
flimed. 

Camp  PemUeton.  Caiif. 

The  7th  Marine  Regiment,  stationed  at 
Camp  Pendleton,  Is  on  alert  for  possible 
transfer  to  Indochina.  Several  units  at  Can^ 
Pendleton  are  reported  to  have  been  brought 
to  full  strength  for  the  alert,  which  Is  not 
usuaUy  done  during  a  practice  alert. 

Source:  Terry  Christian.  Los  Angeles  "Sup- 
port Our  Soldiers"  (213)  889-8097.  From  a  re- 
port from  an  active  duty  Marine. 
OMnaioa 

Monday,  AprU  10th,  6:00  PM.  The  Srd 
Marine  Division  on  Okinawa  has  been  on 
alert  since  early  Sunday  for  shlpmenti  to 
Vietnam.  This  Inlormatlon  was  received  from 
the  mother  of  a  man  In  the  3rd  Marine  Divi- 
sion, who  talked  with  her  son  S\inday  night. 
Her  son  had  called  her  because  he  was  up- 
set about  being  placed  on  standby  for  Viet- 
nam. The  man  is  a  member  of  H&S  Co.,  H&S 
BN.,  Regiment  Communications  Center.  3rd 
FSR-FMF  PAC  at  Camp  Butler,  Okinawa. 

Source:  Mike  Roache,  Ad-Hoc  Military 
Buildup  Committee,  67  Wlnthrop  St.,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.  (617)  492-5570 

Oongressman  Paul  McCloskey  (REP.,  Calif) 
has  been  contacted  by  at  least  three  men 
from  Oklnawan  Marine  bases  regarding  thl^ 
alert.  — ' 

Statistics:  One  division  (approz.  15,000 
men)  on  alert  for  Vietnam. 

Source:  Lenny  Splegle.  Pacific  Counseling 
Service,  Calif  (415)  322-4664 

Thiu-sday,  AprU  13th,  6:00  PM.  New  Infor- 
mation on  the  story  printed  earlier:  The 
man  (a  Marine)  who  contacted  his  mother 
and  his  Congressman  regarding  his  pending 
shipment  to  Vietnam  has  been  identified  as 
Lance  Corporal  Edward  Edewra.  His  mother, 
Mrs.  Barbara  Allen  of  Mountalnvlew,  Calif. 
(415)  964-1797  sUted  that  her  son  said  he 
"did  not  want  to  go  to  Vietnam"  and  this 
feeUng  Is  shared  with  many  other  Marines. 
llils  Inlormation  has  been  confirmed  after 
talking  with  his  parents. 

Source:  Mike  Oliver,  San  Francisco  Viet- 
nam Veterans  Against  The  War,  (416)  861- 
7700  Mike  Roache,  Ad-Hoc  Military  BuUdiqt 
Committee,  Cambridge,  Mass.  (617)  403- 
5570 

Confirmed  Friday,  April  14.  1:00  ajn.  Up  to 
15.000  Marines  of  the  3d  Marine  Division  on 
Okinawa  are  on  alert. 

Source:  BUI  Marshall,  48  Davidson  St.,  Viet- 
nam Veterans  Against  the  War,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

EI  Toro  Marine  Corps  Air  Station 

SanU  Ana,  Calif.,  Tuesday,  April  11,  2:00 
a.m.  The  Third  Marine  Air  Wing  has  orders  to 
Vietnam.  This  air  wing  has  approximately  80 
aircraft.  One  squadron  of  photo  reconnais- 
sance left  this  morning  (Monday,  AprU  10) ; 
the  remaining  squadrons,  aU  composed  of 
fighter  bombers,  were  due  to  leave  Monday 
afternoon. 

Source:  Kent  Hudson,  Center  for  Servlce- 
mens  Rights,  San  Diego,  Calif.  (714)  263-4142 
or  239-2119. 

Camp  Lefeune,  North  Carolina 
(Confirmed  Tuesday,  April  11,  2:00  ajn.  Ele- 
ments of  the  2d  Marine  Division  at  Camp 
Lejeune  are  on  alert.  These  elements  are  com- 
posed of  ground  combat  troops.  The  Ixass 
claim  that  this  Is  normal.  On  this  partlciUar 
alert,  members  Involved  had  participated  In 
one  Just  the  week  before. 

Source:  Matt  Renauldl,  US8F  (312  934- 
8032. 

ABMT 

Fort  Bragg,  North  Carolina,  82d  A1rl)ome 
Division 

Monday,  April  10,  5:00  pjn.  Through  Infor- 
mation obtained  from  an  enlisted  man  at  Fort 


Bragg.  S2d  Aviation  BaUalion.  83d  AlrtMcne 
DlTlilon,  It  wu  learned  tlunt  tbey  bad  been 
caUed  ba<dc  to  the  base  by  6:00  pjn.  Sunday, 
April  9,  to  go  to  the  fltid  with  Special  Forces 
elements  for  fidd  exercises. 

This  Is  unusual,  due  to  the  fact  that  they've 
recently  returned  from  the  field  and  weren't 
due  to  go  back. 

During  the  maneuver  exercises  artUlery 
elements  went  Into  heavy  drUls  and  aU 
battlefield  gear  was  thoroughly  examined.  It 
has  been  Indicated  that  the  men  In  this  unit 
expect  transfer  to  Southeast  Asia. 

Source:  Mike  Buckley.  67  Wlnthrop  St., 
Vietnam  Veterans  Against  the  War,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.  (617)  488-6670. 

Paul  Coiirsettl,  report^'  for  Beoord  Amer- 
ican, confirmed  this  report,  stating  that  a 
friend  of  his,  a  0i4>taln  In  the  Army  at  Fort 
Bragg,  N.C.,  is  on  standby. 

Yokusuka,  Japan — Approximately  on 
Easter  Sunday  the  attack  carrier  Constella- 
tion was  In  Yokusuka  harbor.  It  had  just 
come  from  Vietnam  and  was  due  to  come 
back  to  the  UJ9.  However,  on  approximately 
AprU  2  or  3  the  Constellation  left  J^>an  to 
return  to  Vietnam. 

Source:  Dale,  Angeles  City.  PhlUpplnes. 
Phone:  2888  (Philippines). 

US8  Midway,  update  2  AM  Friday. 

US8  Midway  left  without  Its  fuU  crew. 
It  Is  reported  that  men  are  being  fiown  to 
the  Midway. 

John  Powers  took  sanctuary  In  Berkeley, 
Calif.  He  was  greeted  by  the  mayor  and 
promised  support. 

He  then  turned  himself  in  with  a  CO 
application  and  was  flown  to  the  Midway. 

Source:  PCS,  Oakland  Calif.  (TOM)  (416) 
836-1039. 

Mayport  and  Jacksonville,  Fla. — The  U.8.S. 
Saratoga  (aircraft  carrier)  left  Tuesday 
morning,  AprU  11,  1972  for  an  unexpected  8 
month  deployment  off  the  Vietnam  coast. 
Two  squadrons  of  jet  flghters  from  CecU  Field 
(JacksonvlUe,  Fla.)  joined  the  ship.  The 
Saratoga  had  formerly  been  scheduled  to 
leave  for  the  Mediterranean  Sea  May  1.  4700 
saUors,  80  planes  Involved,  Including  60  at- 
tack Jets. 

The  Aircraft  carrier  was  accompanied  by 
the  USS  Albany,  a  Oulded  Missile  cruiser. 
Lieutenant  David  Elsenhower  Is  aboard  the 
Communications  Department  of  the  "Al- 
bany". Also  with  the  Saratoga  from  Jackson- 
vlUe, Fla.,  are  the  destroyers  USS  Sarsfleld 
and  USS  Stanley.  The  cruiser  carries  1,000 
men;  the  destroyers  carry  260  men  each. 

Norfolk  Naval  Base,  Va. — ^The  UBS  Mollen- 
nlx  and  the  USS  Olennon,  both  destroyers, 
left  NorfoUc  on  Tuesday,  AprU  11, 1073,  to  join 
the  Saratoga  on  the  way  to  the  coasts  of  Viet 
Nam.  The  Newport  News,  a  second  fleet  flag- 
ship— heavy  cruiser  with  8  Inch  guns,  the 
most  powerful  shore  bombardment  cruiser 
the  Navy  has,  is  also  on  Its  way  to  Viet  Nam 
this  week,  from  Norfolk.  Also  en  route  for 
Viet  Nam  Is  the  AuxUlary  ship  AEO-4 
"Detroit"  from  Norfolk.  The  auxUiary  ship 
carries  300  men.  StUl  on  alert  at  Norfolk 
Is  the  Oulded  MissUe  Cruiser  Columbus. 

Source:  David  Jones,  OJ.  Office,  Norfolk, 
Va.  (703)  636-0803  (213)  034-8033 

Alameda,  Calif. — The  USS  Midway  (aircraft 
carrier)  left  Alameda  Calif.  Monday  Morn- 
ing, AprU  10,  1972,  for  Vietnam,  at  least  a 
month  ahead  of  schediUe.  It  carried  4,600 
saUors,  75  planes  (these  were  armed  with 
nuclear  weapons,  as  is  standard  on  this  ship) , 
and  300  marines,  some  50  to  guard  the  bomte. 

Source:  Kent  Hudson,  Center  for  Service- 
men's Ri^ts,  San  Diego,  Calif;  (714)  363- 
4143  or  330-3119 

Son  Diego-Long  Beach,  Calif. — The  Air 
Craft  Carrier  Ortskany  1^  San  Diego  on 
Monday,  and  Reuters  reported  it  is  going  to 
the  Tonkin  Gulf.  Also  leaving  San  Diego  and 
■topping  at  Long  Beach  presumably  en  route 
for  the  Tonkin  Gulf  are  the  guided  mlssUe 
destroyers,  WoUni,  McCain,  Summers,  Bnger- 
thal,  Brooke.  Buckley,  and  Hull,  and  an  un- 
Mentifled  cruiser. 


Source:  Kent  Hudson,  Center  tot  Service- 
men's Bights,  San  Diego,  714-3(ta-4i43. 

Pearl  Harbor,  Hatoail — A  squadron  of  3 
destroyers  Including  the  USS  Richard  S.  Ed- 
wards, the  USS  Davidson,  and  a  third,  left 
Pearl  Harbor  on  Monday,  AprU  10,  to  Join 
the  carrier  Midway  on  its  route  to  Vietnam. 
18  destroyers  escorts  also  left  with  the  de- 
stroyns,  and  these  are  "probably  bound  for 
South  East  Asia"  to  quote  the  AaaocUted 
Press. 

Source:  Steve  DUtxs,  the  "Liberated  Bar- 
racks," Honolulu,  808-«30-48&5. 

Subic  Bay,  Philippines — On  Easter  Sunday, 
the  attack  carrier  "Kitty  Hawk"  cut  short 
her  normal  port  caU  at  Sublc  Bay,  PhUlp- 
plnes  In  such  haste  that  300  men  were  left 
behind.  The  ship  was  suppoeed  to  stay  at 
port  in  Sublc  Bay  for  three  to  four  days, 
but  received  urgent  orders  to  return  to  sta- 
tion of  the  Vietnam  cost.  Also  at  Sublc  Bay, 
the  destroyer  escort  USS  Roard  (DE1063) 
was  given  emergency  orders  to  leave  for 
Vietnam,  and  left. 

Soiu-ces:  Kent  Hudson  Center  for  Service-^ 
men's   Rights,   San    Diego    (714)    363-4143; 
Dale,  Angeles  City,  PhlUpplnes,  phone:  3888 
(PhUlpplnee). 

Navy  statistics,  6  pjn.  EST,  FMday,  AprU  14. 
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CVA  Ranger,  CVA  Coral  Sea  #,  CVA  Con- 
steUation.  CVA  Hancock,  CVA  Kitty  Hawk, 
South  China  Sea. 

CVA  Midwest  #,  CVA  Oriskany,  West  Coast, 
CVA  Saratoga,  East  Coast,  heading  for  South 
Sea  and  Tonkin  Gulf. 

CVA  inconderoga.  In  HawaU  vraltlng  for 
the  ApoUo  shot  Sunday. 

CVA  JFK,  CVA  FDR  #,  both  In  Medlter- 


TA  America,  ending  reflt  in  Norfolk. 

CVA  Enterprise,  drydock  in  San  Francisco, 
nuclear  carrier. 

CVA  Forrestal.  drydock  in  Norfolk. 

CVS  Independence  •.  CVS  Intrepid  •,  anti- 
submarine carriers,   whereabouts  unlcnown. 

IPH  Guam,  IPM  Iwo  Jlma,  total,  helicopter 
carriers,  each  with  marine  landing  battalion 
abocod,  one  off  Nam. 

Classes  of  carriers,  Forrestal  class  (fairly 
new)  carries  80  planes,  4,700  men,  including 
ConsteUatlon,  Ranger,  Saratoga,  Tlconderoga, 
Forrestal. 

Essex  class,  carries  76  planes — 4,600  men, 
including  Ortskany,  Hancock,  Independence, 
Intrepid. 

Coral  Sea  class,  carries  aircraft — 4,500  men, 
including  FDR,  Midway,  Coral  Sea. 

Cruisers  CA   (IXKX)  men). 

Oklahoma  City — off  Nam,  has  been  long 
time. 

Albany — With  Saratoga  on  way  to  Nam 
from  Mayport,  Fla. 

Newport  News — Heavy  cruiser  (8"  gims) 
on  way  to  Nam  from  Norfolk,  Va. 

Unidentified  cruiser — Ftom  San  Dl^o  on 
way  to  Nam. 

Columbxis — On  alert  In  Norfolk. 

Destroyers  DD  (250  men) . 

Wolfen.  McCain,  Summers,  Engerthal, 
Brooke,  Buckley,  HuU,  from  San  Diego  to 
Vietnam. 

Mullennlx,  Glennon,  from  Norfolk  to  Nam. 

Sarsfleld,  Stanley,  from  Mayport  to  Nam. 

Davidson,  Richard  8.  Edwards,  Unidenti- 
fied Srd,  from  Pearl  Harbor  to  Nam. 

Page,  Rush,  CecU,  Fox,  whereabouts  im- 
known. 

Destroyer  escorts  (300  men)  DE: 

Boark  from  Sublc  Bay  to  Nam. 

13  DE's  from  Pearl  Harbor  to  quote  AP 
"probably  bound  for  S.E.  Asia." 

Axixillartes: 

AEO-4  "Detroit"  from  Norfolk  to  Nam. 

"Ammunition  ship  "Mount  Bataal" — now 
off  Nam. 

Clark  A.7.B..  PhlUpplnes  7:30  PM.  (EST) 
Sun.,  April,  16.  The  f<mowlng  is  an  excerpt 


from  a  notice  posted  on  the  flight  line  oo 
Feb.  7,  1078,  and  Is  stUl  in  effect.  .  .  .  "Bv- 
eiyoDe  Is  on  alert.  This  Includes  the  Phase. 
FUght  Une,  Recovery  teams  and  Supervisors. 
Supervlaacs  wlU  aocompany  aU  fUgbia  and 
tsams.  BveryooiiB  should  make  arrangements 
for  their  dependents  before  going  TDT." 

A  letter  was  received  by  our  source  from 
a  man  on  board  the  carrier  "Coral  Sea",  stat- 
ing that  the  ship  la  scheduled  to  arrive  in 
Subic  Bay  on  or  about  AprU  18,  1073.  It  Is 
suqiected  that  the  Coral  Sea  may  have  been 
hit,  along  with  several  other  ships.  More 
information  on  thU  wUl  foUow. 

Several  C-lSO-s  at  Clark  AJ^^.  were  sup- 
posed to  be  returning  to  the  US.  from  a  tour 
In  Vietnam,  but  their  <»derB  were  «*««»«'ii»ii 
about  3  we^s  ago  and  they  are  being  sent 
back  to  Nam.  At  least  16  of  these  planes  have 
returned  to  Nam  in  the  last  2  weeks,  (these 
planes  have  otMnputerlaed  guns  on  them,  so 
they  are  capable  of  finding  and  destroying 
anti-aircraft  artUlery,  etc.) 

There  have  been  several  C-6A's  flying  from 
Sublc  Bay  to  Indochina.  This  Is  unusual 
because  the  planes  are  Air  Force,  and  Subic 
Bay  is  Navy.  It  is  suspected  that  these  planes 
are  carrying  ammimltlon  to  Vietnam. 

Kcoea  has  been  sending  several  F-4's  to 
Indochina  via  Clark  AJ'.B.  At  least  2  squad- 
rons (about  40  planes)  have  come  through 
so  far.  Korea  has  been  supplying  nimierous 
flghter  bombere  to  Indochina,  In  the  last  few 
watics. 

Clark  AJ'.B.  has  been  sending  numerous 
maintenance  men  to  Vietnam  in  the  past  few 
vroeks. 

SUBIC    BAT-CTTBI    POINT 

The  Naval  Magazine,  who's  function  is  to 
make  and  store  ammunition,  has  become  ex- 
tremely busy  In  the  last  few  weeks.  (It  Is 
suspected,  but  not  yet  confirmed  that  they 
specialize  In  ground  ammunition.) 

Clark  ATS.  has  sent  at  least  200  Air  Po- 
lice to  Da  Nang. 

It  has  been  reported  that  most  or  all  of 
the  ground  troops  presently  In  Vietnam  have 
had  homecoming  orders  either  canceled  or 
extended. 

Source:  Dale  Hobbltt,  Pacific  Coimclllng 
Service,  PhUlppLnes,  Angeles  City.  Tele :  2888. 


Qttonsst  Point,  BJ., 

April  17, 1972. 

The  USS  Nltro,  an  ammunition  ship  docked 
at  Quonset  Point,  RJ.,  wUl  sail  Wednesday, 
AprU  19th,  to  Earl  Ammunition  Depot  In 
New  Jersey  to  load  munitions  before  sailing 
to  an  "unknown  destination".  Crew  members 
beUeve  ship  Is  headed  for  waters  off  Vietnam. 
A  long  scheduled  cruise  to  the  Mediterranean 
has  been  canceUed. 

56  out  of  120  men  of  the  crew  have  com- 
plained to  Cong.  Hastings  Keith  (Mass.)  of 
excessive  driU  during  past  three  months  at- 
tributed to  the  new  Captains  desire  to  make 
rank,  according  to  reliable  sources. 

Sources  report  that  gripe  letters  from  crew 
have  been  sUpped  under  the  cabin  doors  of 
the  Captain  and  the  Executive  Officer.  The 
news  of  departure  has  Inflamed  feelings 
among  the  members  of  the  crew. 

20  of  the  crew  members  reported  that  they 
are  considering  Jumping  ship  and  yet  an- 
other member  has  contacted  the  Legal-In 
Service  Project  in  Cambridge  Indicating  in- 
tentions of  "committing  suicide",  acctxdlng 
to  reliable  sources. 

The  USS  Nltro  normaUy  Is  associated  with 
the  USS  Saratoga  which  also  has  recently 
canceUed  It's  cruise  to  the  Mediterranean 
In  order  to  report  to  the  waters  off  Vietnam. 

Source  of  Information:  George  Stein  ad- 
hoc  mlUtary  buUd-up  committee. 


•Old  Carriers  Essex  Class  #  also  old  Mid- 
way class. 


ZMmvBW  With  Jtit  Walklxt,  Photo  Intb.- 
UCKNCX      Analtst,      Honolttlo,      Hawao, 
Masca  10,  1073 
(NoTK.— Jim  Walkley  served  in  the  United 

States  Air  Force  from   1067  through   1071. 


) 
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After  InltUl  training,  he  wae  aentto  Ud  tm 
Air  Poree  bMe  m  »  photo  interpretor  Jor 
most  of  l»«8.  WbUe  there,  he  aiuayaed  phi  toe 
primarUy  from  the  8t«el  Tiger  bombing  a  m- 
palgn  In  southern  Lao*,  ^om  nearly  I  M0 
until  hto  discharge  In  early  1»71  he  sei  red 
as  a  photo  InteUlgence  analyst  at  Hlckl  am 
Air  Pbrce  Base  In  HawaU.  Working  out  of  bbe 
central  command  for  the  Pacific  Air  Po  ees 
(PACAP) .  Walltley  prepared  written  m  m- 
marles  of  dally  bombing  activities  In  Bs  Tel 
Roll  In  northern  lAoe.  for  General  Naa  kra, 
the  head  of  PACAP,  and  Admiral  McCali  of 
CWCPAC.  This  was  done  by  compai  Ing 
photography  with  reports  written  by  pi  ots 
of  light  observation  planta,  bombers,  jid 
command  and  control  ships. 

(His  testimony  Is  the  most  complete  to 
yet  emerge  on  the  nature  of  the  bomi  Ing 
m  Laoe.) 

Q.  80  basically  you  were  there  for  al  of 
■as  and  all  of  TO  at  Hlckham;  and  t  len 
one  year  before  that  at  Udom— that  was ;  our 
combat  experience. 

A.  Tee,  more  or  less. 

Q.  You  were  in  exacUy  four  years.  :  tow 
old  are  you  now? 

A.  34.  Ill  be  26  next  month. 

Q.  80  you've  been  out  a  year.  What  did 
you  do  at  Udom? 

A.  I  was  a  photo  interpreter  for  the  1 1th 
tactical    reconnaissance   squadron. 

Q.  And  the  43and  also? 

A.  And  the  43and.  WeU.  the  43and  was  1  pUt 
between  the  Itlh  and  the  14th  and  be<|une 
a  separate  unit  later  on. 

Q.  80  you  were  really  with  the  11th 

A.  Right,  most  of  the  time. 

Q.  When  you  were  photo  interpreting 
year  did  you  Just  do  Barrel  Roll  or  ' 
Tiger  also? 

A.  We  did  both  of  them.  Moat  of  th«|  re- 
connaissance  we   did   there   that   year 
Steel  Tiger.  But  later  on  that  year  I 
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t  len. 
1  teel 


the  last  mission  ever  over  North  Vleti  am. 


over  the  Hanoi  area,  and  then  did 
reconnainance  of  the  southern  pan 
North  Vietnam  below  the  18th  parallel 
then  most  of  It  was  Steel  Tiger  with  ' 
Barren  Roll.  Like  over  the  Plain  of 
area.  It  was  mostly  route  searches, 
type  of  thing — as  a  rule.  But  some  t  mes 
there  was  Bomb  Damage  Assessment—  ;ype 
photography. 

Q.  What    nrst-hand    knowledge    for 
year  have  you  bombed-out  villages? 

A.  Several    times    they    came    back 
bomb  damage — with  BDA  photos  of  vll 


I  ime 
of 
but 

I  sme 
Jars 
ihat 


that 

rlth 
1:  kges 


that  were  bombed  or  burning,  usually  b  um- 


old 
;hey 
Just 
hey 


Ing.  In  the  Plain  of  Jars,  they  had  ar 
derelict  truck  park,  I  remember, 
bombed  out  a  vlUage  near  Ban  Ban, 
below  one  of  the  trails  on  route  7  that  . 
wiped  out,  during  the — I  cant  remei  iber 
the  seasons  now — but  Just  the  beglnnlr  {  of 
the  dry  season  when  they  started  1  up- 
plles  m.  this  type  of  thing — that  they  hit 
the  village,  as  they  usually  hit  vlUage  1  as 
suspected  enemy  locations,  or  suspc  ;ted 
truck  parks  or  suspected  storage  areas,  '*— * 
type  of  thing. 

Q.  How  many  villages  or  structures  w  mid 
you  say  you've  seen  biirnlng  or  destro  'ed? 

A.  That's  very  hard  to  say.  While  I  was 
In  Thailand.  I  estimate  50  or  60  villi  ges, 
anyhow. 

Q.  Really?  . 

A.  Tes.  But  a  lot  of  them  were  rep4  ited 
attacks  on  the  same  village. 

Q.    Do    you    have    any    way    of    kno  ring 
whether  these  villages  were  Inhabited  a 
the  time  they  were  struck? 

A.  A  lot  of  times  you  could  tell — 11  e  If 
they  were  m  good  repair — this  type  of  t  ing. 
Right  after  rainy  season  then  you  w  Mild 
have  to  assume  that  they  were  Inhahlti  1.  A 
lot  of  them  were — by  tbls  evidence.  I  c  mid 
not  say  for  a  fact.  I  was  In  Thailand  i^d  I 
didn't  have  the  background  data  on 
villages. 


did 


Q.  Does  this  go  for  soutlMm  Laos  alio. 
that  you  saw  bombed-out  villages? 

A.  Tee,  most  of  the  ones  I  saw  while  I  was 
In  Thailand  were  m  southern  Laos.  North 
Vietnam  at  that  time  was  preity  well  devoid 
of  any  vlUages  tliat  might  have  existed  at 
one  tlm«. 

Q.  Of  the  50  or  90  vlUagea  that  you  saw 
bombed  out,  what  percentage  would  be 
southern  Laos  and  what  percentage  would 
be  northern  Laos? 

A.  We  didn't  fly  that  much  over  northern 
Laos,  at  least  the  planes  that  I  reoonned. 
but  I'd  say  about  70%  that  I  saw  while  I  was 
In  Thailand  was  southern  Laos. 

Q.  And  30%  m  northern  Laoe? 

A.  Tea,  about. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  flown  out  over  Laos 
yourself? 

A.  No.  I  haven't. 

Q.  How  many  of  these  50  or  80  vUlagee 
did  you  see  before  when  they  were  In  good 
shape  and  then  after  when  they  were 
bombed  out? 

A.  We  had  pre-atrlke  photos  about  a  third 
of  the  time,  that's  all.  then  they'd  pull  a 
strike.  It's  kind  of  hard  cause  the  pilots  had 
to  hang  around,  that  kind  at  thing.  The 

Airborne  Command  Post  was  us  up 

aU  the  time  when-  they  were  there.  So  the 
planes  would  get  delayed,  that  type  of  thing. 

Q.  Did  you  get  any  Insights  Into  the 
targeting  process? — Like  who  would  target 
them? 

A.  At  that  tune  I  had  very  Uttle  knowledge 
of  how  they  were  targeted  while  I  was  at 
Udom.  I  knew  baslcaUy  that  the  42nd  did. 
Well,  I  rewrote  Immediate  r^^i^  ^^^  ^^ 
sent  them  out  4  days  after — they  wrote  sup- 
plementary reports.  I  wrote  IPIRs,  basically. 
[Note:  IPIR  =  Immediate  Photo  InteUlgence 
Report]  and  they  wrote  SUPIRs.  Then 
they'd  send  the  film  all  over.  Of  course,  they 
had  a  command  center  at  Udom.  And  I  used 
to  run  messages  down  there  all  the  time  like 
immediate  reports,  in  particular — where  we 
had  to  flash  down  when  we  found  a  bull- 
dozer, a  truck  or  road  construotlon  crew. 
Road  construction  crews  they  were  heavy 
onto.  They'd  send  somebody  to  see  if  it  was 
still  there,  which,  of  course,  it  usually 
wasn't.  It  was  gone  by  the  time  we  got 
there. 

Q.  What  percentage  of  the  strikes  were 
based  on  PAC  Intell.  what  percentage  were 
based  on  photo  interpretation  Intelligence, 
wh«t  percentage  were  based  on  sensors  and 
•tuff  like  that? 

A.  At  that  time?  WeU,  I  found  out  that 
most  of  It's  controUed  by  ABOCC.  I  think 
PAC  intell  accounts  for  maybe  40-46%  of  it. 
maybe  more.  Like  if  a  Tiger  PAC  was  flying 
around  North  Vietnam  and  sees  something, 
he  can  caU  in.  I  don't  reaUy  know.  But  I'd 
say  the  Tiger  PAC  reports  which  I  saw  every 
day  were  pretty  full,  so  they'd  account  for  a 
large  amount  of  them. 

Q.  The  Tiger  PACs  were  only  for  N<Mth 
Vietnam? 

A.  At  that  time.  There  were  also  Raven 
PACs  elsewhere.  To  develop  new  targets, 
usually  stationary  or  long-term  targets  like 
villages  or  supply  depots,  that  type  of  thmg, 
they  could  wait  to  bomb,  but  things  like 
trucks,  are  baslcaUy  what  the  PAOs  took 
care  of — vehicles,  troop  locations — that  type 
of  thing — but  I  don't  know  any  percentages. 

Q.  Well,  these  IPIRs  that  you  would  do 
that  wouldn't  be  BDA.  they'd  be  before  the 
bombing  strike  or  would  it  be  after  the 
bombing  strike? 

A.  It  could  be  both.  UsuaUy.  on  the  same 
mission,  we'd  have  pre-strlke  and  post- 
strlke  everjrday  and  you'd  write  an  IPlte  on 
the  BDA.  Just  an  immediate  report — where 
something  might  be  added  later  on.  Also  we 
were  supposed  to  Judge  the  accuracy — at 
first — then  after,  we'd  cut  that  out  (Judging 
accuracy)  because  the  reports  were  looking 
pretty  bad. 


Q.  In  terms  of  accuracy 

A.  That's  what  we  ware  UAA.  Tlie  reports 
wsrs  tooo  bad.  80  we  did  not  know  many 
yards  from  the  target  they  missed,  that  type 
of  thing. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  actually  ses  any  people? 

A.  No,  with  the  stlU  photography.  I  really 
couldn't  see  anything.  WeU,  I  saw  a  couple 
dead  water  bulDslo,  I  remember  that.  And  I 
think  I  did  see  one  body  but  I  couldnt  iden- 
tify It  positively.  It  looked  like  It  to  me— 
but  I  rsaUy  dont  know.  Most  of  your  body 
count  was  from  the  PACs  who  reported  back 
Immedlattfy  after  the  strike.  They'd  report 
things  like  secondary  fire  eiq>loslons.  dainage 
assessment.  Easy  stuff  to  do. 

Q,  Were  you  aware  of  any  rules  of  engage- 
merit  at  that  time? 

A.  At  that  time,  no,  I  wasnt. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  seen  any  evidence  to  be- 
lieve that  pUots  were  forbidden  to  strike 
within  600  yards  of  a  vlUage  that  was  In- 
habited? 

A.  At  that  time,  I  dldnt,  no.  Later  on, 
but  not  then. 

Q.  Tou  did  later  on. 

A.  WeU.  I  read  some  correspondence  from 
Vlentlsne  when  I  was  at  HIckam  In  "70 
sometime,  it  may  have  been  after  those  In- 
vestigations you  referred  to  forbidding  to 
strike  within  500  yards  without  previous  ap- 
proval of  the  Ambassador. 

Q.  But  you  say  that  only  came  In  later. 

A.  I  hadn't  seen  It  before  that.  Everybody 
passed  It  around — so  I  guess  that  It  must 
have  been  new.  But  I'm  not  sure.  I  couldn't 
say.  / 

Q.  If  you  would  testify  and  you  would 
say  weU,  I  took  BDA  on  60  separate  vlUages, 
then  they  might  ask  how  do  you  know  the 
people  didn't  Just  leave  and  there  were  N. 
Vietnamese  living  In  them  at  the  time  they 
were  bombed. 

A.  WeU  baslcaUy  because  the  North  Viet- 
namese didn't  live  in  Laos,  Laotians  lived  in 
Laos — the  ones  that  were  left  after  the  refu- 
gees came  out.  I  saw  a  couple  of  vUlages 
bombed  by  B53s  but  most  of  them  were  by 
P4s. 

Q.  Tou've  seen  villages  hit  by  B52s? 

A.  Tes.  a  couple.  In  Steel  Tiger. 

Q.  Not  in  Barrel  RoU? 

A.  One  time.  When  they  flrst  started  using 
B52s  in  Barrel  Roll  they  did  hit  a  vlUage.  I 
remember.  It  was  either  In  '69  or  *70  when 
they  flrst  sUrted  using  B62s.  They  hit  a  vU- 
lage  near  Xleng  KhouangviUe.  But  baslcaUy 
they  used  the  BSas  against  the  routes,  you 
know  off  route  7 — south,  southwest.  That's 
the  only  place  I  knew  at  that  time  that  they 
used  B62s.  It  was  a  very  sneaky  type  thing 
because  they  were  too  close  to  Vlnh  airfield, 
and  they  were  afraid  of  MIOs.  And  it  would 
be  a  big  psychological  blow  if  the  IGOs  shot 
down  a  BSa.  They  always  had  aU  sorts  of 
escort  support,  you  know. 

Q.  Let's  switch  to  HIckam — so  how  did 
your  life  change  when  you  went  to  HIckam 
in  terms  of  your  work? 

A.  I  was  assigned  to  the  target  informa- 
tion branch  In  the  directorate  of  targets. 
These  are  people  who  are  supposedly  held  re- 
sponsible for  developing  new  taigets  and 
contingency  planning.  Everything  goes  on  In 
that  Uttle  buUdlng.  After  about  6  months 
they  told  me  I  was  a  Barrel  Roll  expert.  I  was 
supposed  to  iLnow  everything  that  was  hap- 
pening In  Barrel  Roll.  I  wrote  monthly  re- 
ports on  activity  In  Barrel  RoU:  BDA,  number 
of  bodies,  number  of  secondary  explosions, 
secondary  flres.  which  went  out  to  all  the 
different  subordinate  commands.  And  I  did 
wcrk  on  a  Southeast  Asia  air  operations 
brleflng  for  Admiral  McCain  twice  a  month. 
And  I  did  a  daUy  brleflng  for  General  Naz- 
zara  who  was  at  that  time  PACAF  Comman- 
der. 

Q.  A  daily  brleflng? 

A.  Tes.  I  didn't  do  the  entire  thing.  I  Just 
worked  on  portions  of  it.  Barrel  EU>U  po- 


tions. Wrots  up  reports  the  night  before  of 
the  day's  explosions. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  talked  to  any  at  these 
men? 

A.  No.  they  were  always  written.  The  ch- 
eers did  the  oral  briefings. 

Q.  Seems  to  me  they'd  have  a  pretty  hard 
time  to  shake  your  testimony  if  your  brief- 
ings were  good  enough  for  General  Nassara. 

A.  I  was  complimented  several  times  for  my 
good  write-ups.  It's  a  report  that  goes  out  to 
all  the  different  commands.  It's  caUed  the 
PACAF  Air  Summary  (Note:  Pacific  Air 
Force]  or  something  like  that.  I  cant  re- 
member now.  But  I  should  mention  that  I 
was  kicked  out  of  my  office  later  on  as  a 
security  risk.  It  wa^  in  Jime  of  '70  because 
they  felt  that  my  Wews  on  the  Vietnam  war 
were  contrary  to  t^e  best  interest  of  the  Air 


Force. 

Q.  Tou  said  y< 
lent  to  a  sergeant 

A.  Tes.  I 
tlal  for  u' 
United  States,  fi 
disloyalty,  and 


were  E4.  Is  that  equlva- 


nt  through  a  court-mar- 
statements  disloyal  to  the 
promoting  disaffection  and 
d  I  was  acquitted. 
The  reason  I  was  removed  from  the  ofllce 
was  part  of  the  investigation.  So  that  (ac- 
cusations against  the  charge]  could  be  wiped 
out.  because  I  was  acquitted  of  the  charge. 
I  read  reports — secret  reports — statements 
made  by  captured  prisoners. 

Q.  Really,  m  which  they  said  their  vU- 
lages had  been  bombed? 

A.  I  read  two  where  they  said  their  vil- 
lages were  i>ombed.  The  UJ8.  made  an  official 
apology,  they  said. 

Q.  These  must  have  been  friendly  villages 
that  were  bombed. 

A.  Tes.  usually  It  was  Vang  Pao  who  found 
out  about  It  first — guerrilla  Vang  Pao. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  for  the  first  six  months 
at  HIckam? 

A.  My  first  six  months  at  HIckam  were 
spent  In  training— I  Just  weeded  along  with 
other  people.  They  shifted  the  office  aroimd 
several  tlnMS.  There  was  one  group  of  people 
that  used  to  keep  track  of  sensors,  then  there 
was  a  group  of  people  who  would  keep  aU 
the  information.  That's  what  I  did.  Read  aU 
the  FAC  reports,  aU  ABOCC  reports,  read  all 
the  Op.  Rep.  4s  (Note:  Operational  Reports) 
that  came  in.  Correlate  photography  with 
reports,  that  type  of  thing.  I  should  tell  you 
about  the  brleflng  procedures — that's  really 
interesting.  Particularly  on  the  SE.  OPs  brief- 
ing, as  It  was  called.  Which  was  the  one  going 
to  McCain  from  there  it  went  higher  vp.  I 
usuaUy  wrote  exactly  what  was  happening,  as 
much  as  I  coiUd.  Like,  "the  Chinese  road  con- 
struction has  gone  this  far."  "the  PatbeC  Lao 
now  hold  this  much  area" — ^Thls  type  of 
thing — and  body  cotint.  Wdll  it  then  went  to 
another  c^cer  in  another  oOlce  and  he'd 
change  It  to  make  it  sound  Just  a  Uttle  bit 
better  and  then  after  that  It  went  straight 
to  the  head  of  the  Director  of  Targets  who 
changed  It  to  make  It  sound  a  Uttle  bit  bet- 
ter and  then  went  to  the  sero  who  raaUy 
dldnt  like  to  hear  anything  unfavorable  at 
aU,  so  he  either  threw  it  out  cnnpletely  or 
have  us  rewrite  the  entire  thing.  It  covers  aU 
of  N.  Vietnam,  aU  of  southern  Laos,  aU  at 
northern  Laos— operations  in  aU  the  areas. 
He  usually  modlfled  the  Barrel  Roll  most — 
or  maybe  because  I  was  more  directly  In- 
volved In  It.  It  seemed  like  he  modlfled  that 
more  than  anything  else.  But  anyway,  then 
usuaUy  McCain,  before  it  went  any  higher, 
would  change  it  somewhat  too.  So  at  the  end 
you  have  a  brlsflng  that  says  nothing  ex- 
cept that  we're  winning  the  war.  which  Is 
luually  a  fallacy. 

Q.  Tou  dont  have  ay  documentary  proof — 
like  photographs,  old  reports  . . .? 

A.  No.  I  had  some  fpxA  stuff  In  my  desk 
Just  before  I  got  kicked  out  of  the  office  but 
they  confiscated  It  all.  This  stuff  Is  very  bard 
to  get  ahold  of.  The  photos  they  picked  ware 
always  of  dsstroysd  trucks,  burning  suppU«s. 
this  kind  of  thing.  They  dldnt  pick  any 


photos  of  bombed  vlUages  for  the  briefings. 
Tlisy  never  picked  any  pictures  that  sctuaUy 
showed  a  missed  target. 

Q.  During  your  two  years  at  HIckam — how 
many  bombed-out  vlllagw  did  you  see? 

A.  I  saw  about  100,  I  guess.  One  of  the 
reasons  I  knew  It  was  a  bombed  out  vlUage 
a  lot  of  the  time  was  that  It  always  came  In 
on  the  Op.  Rep.  4.  The  majority  of  the  time 
as  a  suspected  enemy  location  or  suspected 
storage  area.  At  that  time  they  had  Just 
started  route  18, — ^that's  northern,  up  to- 
wards the  China  border — they  had  Just 
started  bombing  pretty  heavy,  knocked  out 
a  couple  of  road  construction  teams,  which 
are  made  up  at  civilians — ^I  dont  know  If 
that's  rslevant  or  not.  There  is  also  a  river, 
which  I  cant  remember  the  name  of.  my 
memory  Is  getting  pretty  ^ad,  'svery  once  In 
awhile  they'd  spot  a  sampan  on  It  and  blow 
It  out  of  the  water.  And  there  were  vlUages 
alfsng  the  river  also,  of  which  several  were 
destroyed.  I've  only  ceen  S  vlUages  targeted 
as  enemy  vlUages  or  enemy  location,  and  most 
of  them  were  like  suspected  storage  areas, 
that  type  of  thing.  I  saw  one  hoei^tal  bombed, 
that's  aU. 

Q.  Did  they  admit  It  was  a  hospital  cm  the 
thing? 

A.  Tes.  But  they  had  command  post/hos- 
pital. I  beUeve  that  was  near  Xleng  Khouangr 
vlUe.  It  was  m  a  cave.  They  used  Rockeye 
missiles  and  then  CBUs. 

Q.  This  was  at  HIckam.  Do  you  remember 
when  that  was? 

A.  I  think  it  was  April,  '70.  I'm  not  com- 
pletely sure. 

Q.  Let's  get  back  for  a  second  on  what  ex- 
actly you  would  do.  Did  you  read  PAC 
reports? 

A.  Tes. 

Q.  AU  the  Op.  Rep.  4s? 

A.  Tes. 

Q.  And  what  else? 

A.  ABCCC  reports. 

Q.  What  are  Op.  Rep.  4s? 

A.  Pilots.  Or  the  debriefing  officer  at  times. 
Depends. 

Q.  The  PAC  would  write  it  or  the  actual  F4 
pilot? 

A.  The  F4  phantom  pilot. 

Q.  How  could  they  write  It?  What  would 
they  know? 

A.  Secondary  fire  explosions,  body  counts 
and  put  down  what  munitions  they  used,  put 
down  the  target,  what  It  was  and  directed  by 
FAC  or  directed  by  ABCCC.  or  target  oppor- 
tunity, or  type  of  target  it  was.  We  would 
also  do  Op.  Rep.  4s  for  Navy  and  Marine 
planes.  CBUs  were  used  sgalnst  vlUages.  by 
the  way. 

Q.  You're  sure  of  that? 

A.  Tes. 

Q.  80  If  8:me  ne.  say  a  congresmian,  could 
get  a  hold  of  the  Op.  Rep.  4  reports,  he  could 
read  where  CBUs  were  used  against  a  sus- 
pected enemy  location,  or  something? 

A.  Most  likely,  but  It  woiUd  be  very  hard 
to  correlate  that  with  a  photograph  though, 
which  is  the  only  way  you  could  prove  It  was 
a  VlUage. 

Q.  Why.  don't  they  have  target  folders 
with  photographs  of  all  the  villages? 

A.  Tes.  The  FAC  would  relay  the  Info  to 
the  ABCCC  and  teU  them  to  ssnd  two  planes 
to  bomb  this  vlUage.  ABCCC  would  give  them 
the  coordinates  of  it  and  hit  It.  It  probably 
would  be  in  the  target  folder  because  It 
seems  that  they  targeted  every  sqxiare  Inch 
of  aU  the  countoy. 

Q.  Tou  say  they  targeted  every  square  inch 
of  Laos? 

A.  It  ssems  like  It,  yes.  They  had  three 
booklets,  computer-run  type  things,  about  so 
thick— of  different  targeta.  So  that's  a  lot. 

Q.  I  understood  they  had  files  with  sepa- 
rate foldars  for  each  separate  target:  before, 
during  and  after. 

A.  They  have  that  type  of  thing  but  they 
dldnt  have  that  In  our  office.  I  had  qwdflc 
targets  like  Mu  Ola  pass.  Bon  Korlal  pass,  the 


heavUy  bombed  places.  Since  our  basic  Job 
was  {»«parlng  briefings,  they'd  make  com- 
parisons between  this  date  and  that  date  and 
the  condition  of  It.  And  also,  for  eiaunple. 
Just  after  Muon  Soul  was  overrun  they  had 
photos  of  blowing  up  their  own  supplies, 
that  type  of  thing. 

Q.  Can  you  name  the  vlUages  that  you 
know  have  been  bombed? 

A.  I  wish  I  could,  but  I  can't.  I  dont  Icnow. 
They  werent  ever  named  in  any  report  as 
VlUages.  Except  the  bombing  of  Ban  Ban. 
And  I  don't  think  Ban  Ban  was  occupied.  Not 
that  I  know  of,  anyway. 

Q.  I'm  sure  it  was  at  the  time — '67,  '68 
anyway.  When  was  it  bombed? 

A.  First  Ume  I  saw  it  bombed  was  In  '69. 
The  only  area  I  knew  they  coiUdn't  bomb 
was  around  Sam  Neua.  They  only  bombed 
that  to  my  knowledge  one  time.  I  wasnt 
looking  q>eclflcally,  though.  They  may  have 
bombed  It  more. 

Q.  WeU.  aU  these  pec^le  who  visited  it  and 
took  pictures  and  everything  say  it  was  com- 
plettiy  destroyed.  When  was  the  last  time 
you  looked  at  pictures  of  Sam  Neua? 

A.  '69. 1  guess. 

Q.  At  that  time  there  wasn't  that  much 
bombed? 

A.  Well,  we  never  hadithe  town  itself.  We 
usually  had  the  outskirts',  looking  for  things 
like  POL  drums,  that  kind  of  stuff. 

Q.  So  you  didn't  see  the  town  Itself? 

A.  I  never  saw  the  town.  I  read  a  report 
where  it  was  bombed  one  time.  I  think  the 
basic  reason  it  was  bombed  was  because  it 
was  supposed  to  be  a  P.O.W.  camp.  At  least 
that's  the  reason  I  heard  that  it  was  sup- 
posed to  be  IxMnbed. 

Q.  What  kind  of  reports  have  you  read 
that  allude  to  the  bombing  of  vUlagee? 

A.  Op  Rep.  4s.  Spme  ground  reports  from 
POWs. 

Q.  What  would  they  say  exactly? 

A.  Like  a  guy  would  say  they  were  most 
scared  of  the  BSas — this  was  in  southern 
Laos — because  when  they  came  over  they 
wouldn't  hear  anything.  All  they'd  hear  is 
explosions  around  their  village.  That  type 
of  thing.  A  lot  of  times  it  was  captured  pris- 
aaen.  But  prisoners  were  usuaUy  Laotians 
who  had  been  captured  or  who  had  been 
hired  as  porters  or  whatever. 

Q.  You  say  there  weren't  that  many  N. 
Vietnamese.  How  do  you  know  that? 

A.  I  don't.  That's  Just  an  assumption. 

Q.  Tou  wouldn't  be  able  to  say  then  that 
Sarvaune  had  been  wiped  out. 

A.  Oh.  I  know  it  has.  They  had  Just  started 
bombing  Sarvaune  Just  when  I  got  kicked 
out  of  the  office.  P4s  basically.  This  is  when 
Sarvaune  was  under  siege. 

Q.  Did  you  see  them  bomb  Sarvaune  it- 
self, or  Just  outside. 

A.  I  read  of  it  bombed  once.  It  was  a  FAC 
report.  They  ocmcentrated  an  awful  lot  of 
planes  In  there  one  day. 

Q.  So  you  dldnt  have  the  actual  target 
folders  in  your  office.  Tou  just  got  the  FAC 
reports.  Op  Rep  48,  and  ABCCC  reports? 

A.  We  had  some  target  folders,  but  most 
of  them  were  Uke  targets  that  were  bombed 
aU  the  time.  Like  the  big  truck  parks  and 
the  big  pass  areas — the  river  routes.  Routes 
6  and  7  seem  to  be  where  most  of  the  bomb- 
ing was  concentrated — in  Barrel  RoU.  And 
also  it  was  pretty  concentrated  on  the  Plain 
of  Jars  during  the  part  of  the  year  when  the 
Pathet  Lao  and  North  Vietnamese  were 
around,  go  in  and  use  the  route. 

Q.  The  people  say  we  bombed  it  all  the 
time — day  and  night.  , 

A.  Oh  yeah.  After  they  put  the  sensors  in 
Barrel  RoU.  they  started  hitting  it  more 
often. 

Q.  When  did  they  put  sensors  in  Barrel 
RoU? 

A.  I'm  not  reaUy  sure.  I  think  it  was  early 
•70  that  they  put  the  sensors  In  Barrel  RoU. 

Q.  You  say  put  .  .  . 

A.  —dropped.  At  flrst  they  were  all  on 
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rout«  7,  so  It  must  have  been  the  dry  seai  on. 
Then  they  put  a  couple  on  route  6,  ust 
north  of  Ban  Ban.  Then  some  on  route  '  to 
the  Plain  of  Jars  and  then  some  on  the 
Tarlous  foot  trails  coming  off  route  7  towi  rds 
Xleng  KhouangTlUe. 

Q.  Officially  the  automated  battlefield 
only  been  Installed  in  southern  Laoe. 
your  revelation  is  very  Interesting. 

A.  Well,  It's  not  .  .  . 

Q.  I  mean  nobody  knows  about  It.  Do  ^ou 
think  they've  Installed  more  than  Juat  the 
■enaors — like  aU  those  mines — like  the 
dragon  tooth? 

A.  They've  dropped  time-delays  on  7  es- 
pecially. Because  I  remember  one  time  ev  ry- 
one  was  startled  because  they  saw  a  m  ne- 
sweeper  on  7.  Usually  a  Mark-sa  n  me, 
delayed-fiise,  they'd  drop,  that  type  of  tl  Ing 

Q.  Not   the  dragon-tooths,  and  grave  s? 

A.  They  used  some  gravel,  too,  on  7.  1  tiat 
I  know  of. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  use  of  si  ver 
paper  that  would  cause  blisters  when  pu  In 
contact  with  the  human  body  and  cc  Jid 
prove  fatal? 

A.  I've  heard  of  them  dropping  sU  rer 
stripe  to  jam  radar.  B52s  drop  them  soi  te- 
tlmes  to  Jam  radar.  I  think  I've  seen  a  ew 
on  low-level  photography  hanging  fi  >m 
trees.  What  trees  were  left. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  get  the  feeling  that  t:  ley 
ended  up  bombing  more  civilian  targets  tl  an 
military? 

A.  Sure.  Well,  they  can  target  one  pari  of 
the  year  a  civilian  target  and  the  next  p  irt 
of  the  year  It  would  be  a  military  tarfet, 
all  of  a  sudden.  It  would  just  depend  on 
time  of  the  year.  When  the  dry  season 
Barrel!  Roll  everything  that  was  friendly, 
of  a  sudden  became  enemy.  They  starled 
bombing  the  hell  out  of  It.  It  was  standi  rd 
procedure. 

Q.  You  were  never  aware  of  any  11m  ts. 
They  could  bomb  anything  they  wanted? 

A.  I  wasn't  aware  of  any  limits.  Tl  ley 
bombed  an  awful  lot  of  things.  The  new  set 
think  they  started  bombing  while  I  i  as 
there  was  the  China  road.  They  started  I  ly- 
ing harassment  raids.  Basically  It  was  he 
RLAF  that  did  that  first,  as  far  as  I  km  iw. 
We  had  RLAF  repKirts  also.  Then  the  Chin  ise 
put  In  anti-aircraft  and  they  stopped  It. 
So  they  shift  the  emphasis  to  the  Plain  of 
Jars.  They  were  hitting  around  route  IB 
really  heavy  because  the  river  there — a  rl  'er 
that  goes  all  the  way  from  up  North  do  ini  > 
towards  Luang  Prabang — and  they  thou;  ht 
they  were  floating  supplies  down  the  rl'  er. 
Most  of  the  villages  were  hit  around  tbi  re, 
they  were  beautiful  villages.  Obvloiisly  '  U- 
lages.  They  had  the  standard  Loatlan  set  up 
and  everything. 

Q.  How  would  you  know  that  there  ix  ere 
any  military  targets  around  the  villages  at 
aU? 

A.  Look  It  up  In  the  target  folder.  '  he 
same  thing  that  villages  are  targeted  li  a 
target  folder,  also. 

Q.  I  thought  you  said  you  didn't  have  (  ny 
target  folders. 

A.  I  mean  the  target  long  book  I  told  \  ou 
about.  We  didn't  use  It  very  often.  Juat  wt  en 
we  didp't  know  what  It  was  and  thought  it 
might  be  a  target — previously  targetted  i  nd 
we  check  It  out. 

Q.  How  could  you  develop  new  target  n- 
telligence  at  Hlckam  just  from  PAC  repc  rts 
and  Op  Rep  4s  If  you  dldnt  have  the  act  lal 
photographs? 

A.  We  had  photography  also.  Another  >f 
fice  has  the  photographs.  The  photo  Inl  tr- 
pretatlon  branch  had  the  photography.  So 
we'd  correlate  our  Information  with  whet  ler 
It  had  been  bombed  or  not.  If  we  saw  soi  le 
thing  we  would  make  It  a  target.  I  dqat 
know  where  It  went.  Wrote  a  report  on 
location,  what's  there,  the  whole  works. 

Q.  What  would  you  be  able  to  see? 

A.  I  worked  right  next  to  the  photo  inier- 
pretatlon  office.  So  I  spent  a  lot  of  tlmi  In 


there  too.  My  job  reaUy  dldnt  Uke  that 
much  time.  So  I  ran  back  and  forth,  cor- 
related photography.  I'd  see  a  lot  of  photOj,- 
raphy,  mostly  made  Into  slides  for  brleflngs, 
or  sometimes  I'd  go  over  If  they'd  have  some- 
thing Interesting  that  they'd  want  me  to  see. 
Also  saw  a  lot  of  SR  71  photography.  High 
level  stuff.  It's  pretty  good.  It  was  usually 
used  at  that  time  for  the  Chinese  road.  So 
they'd  show  it  to  me  and  I'd  mark  It  a  little 
further  down  on  my  map. 

Q.  What  would  you  be  looking  for  In  order 
to  develop  new  Intelligence? 

A.  To  develop  a  new  target — you'd  see 
something  that  might  be  supplies  around 
trees,  or  POL  drums,  basically  supply  type  of 
things.  Or  maybe  a  new  road  being  con- 
structed off  an  old  route  or  a  bypass  around 
a  crater  area.  Or  this  cave/hospital  complex 
thing.  This  cave/hospltal/command  post  was 
targeted  at  Hlckam. 

Q.  Why  would  you  do  that,  why  wouldn't 
pilou  see  for  themselves  such  things  as 
building  off  new  roads? 

A.  A  lot  of  the  pilots  just  had  route 
searches.  Clicking  away  their  cameras  from  a 
reconn  plane.  You  can  only  see  if  you're 
looking  for  something.  If  you  are  P.I.lng  the 
film.  All  of  a  sudden  under  the  trees  you'd 
see  a  road  coming  out — so  the  pilots  probably 
couldnt  see  it  themselves. 

Q.  So  your  job  was  really  more  of  a  briefer 
than  a  target  developer? 

A.  About  half  and  half.  We  kept  track  of 
where  all  the  sensors  were  located.  If  they 
were  still  operating,  also  B62  raids,  how  many 
sorties  a  day.  But  I  guess  maybe  OMSt  of  the 
stuff  we  did  was  for  briefings.  Development 
of  target  they  had  a  special  little  room  which 
you  had  to  have  an  S.I.  clearance  to  get 
Into  Delta  contingency  planning.  But  I 
worked  with  the  people  so  I  knew  what  they 
were  doing  anyhow. 

Q.  What  were  they  doing? 

A.  The  nuclear  targeting,  a  lot  of  it. 

Q.  How  would  nuclear  targeting  differ  from 
conventional  targeting? 

A.  Well,  it's  the  weapons  branch  too.  Their 
weapons  branch  would  try  to  select  the  best 
type  of  "nuc"  for  a  certain  area.  Conventional 
targeting  usually  the  F4  could  carry — 600, 
280  pounders,  rockets,  whatever,  for  specific 
targets.  However,  most  of  the  munitions 
could  be  switched  off.  You  could  drop  any- 
thing on  certain  types  of  targets  whereas 
with  a  "nuc"  you'd  have  to  drop  a  certain 
type  of  "nuc"  on  a  certain  type  of  target. 
You'd  have  an  air  blast  or  a  ground  blast, 
depending  on  the  target. 

Q.  So,  there  are  teams  of  men  who  con- 
tinually keep  up  on  new  targets  and  figure 
In  the  right  tjrpe  of  nucs  on  a  certain  typt 
of  target. 

A.  Yes.  I  would  assume  so.  Unless  they've 
covered  everything  by  now.  Which  I  doubt 
because  they  never  do.  A  lot  of  times  Its  used 
as  busy  work  because  there  Is  nothing  else 
to  do. 

Q.  How  accurate  would  you  say  the  sen- 
sors are? 

A.  A  couple  of  times  they  got  tapes  In  of 
sensors — hear  voices — some  of  the  people 
walking  around,  you'd  hear  bombs  falling 
down.  People  screaming,  people  running 
away.  So  I  assume  that  they  are  pretty  ac- 
curate. I  dont  know  how  they  retrieve  the 
tapes.  I  know  what  they  look  like.  But  I'm 
not  sure  how  they  work. 

Q.  I  think  they  send  the  tapes  to  the  high- 
flying planes.  I  understood  the  problem  was 
knowing  where  the  sensor  was? 

A.  When  you  drop  the  sensor  in,  we  use  a 
little  black  tape  to  mark  where  it  was.  And 
so  they  have  them  aU  recorded  where  they 
are.  I'm  not  very  up  on  sensors.  I  remember 
the  flrst  time  I  saw  it,  it  blew  my  mind.  I 
had  a  little  plastic  tree  sticking  up  on  top 
of  it.  I  guess  it  was  a  selsmltic. 

Q.  How  many  would  you  say  they  had  In 
Barrel  Roll? 
A.  I'm  not  sure  bow  many  sensors  were 


dropped.  But  they  had  something  like  18  dif- 
ferent locations  al<Hig  route  7.  A  oouple  along 
route  e  and  some  on  the  trails  off  of  7. 

Q.  So  you're  talking  about  a  few  doaen 

not  a  hundred  thousand. 

A.  Tea,  because  they  were  basically  after 
troop  morements  and  trudts  and  seven  Is 
usually  the  only  way  that  they  bring  In  ■up' 
piles.  Or  the  trails.  One  of  the  two. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  any  signs  of  life  up  In 
Barrel  RoU?  Farmed  fields.  If  not  people? 

A.  Tes  I  saw  some  farm  flelds.  There  were 
two  types  of  agriculture.  Most  of  it  was  slash 
and  burned  up  nc^h,  that  I  saw. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  bum  their  rloe  fields  at 
defoliate? 

A.  They  usually  jiut  bombed  It,  as  opposed 
to  defoliating.  I  dont  know  that  they  ever 
used  defoliants  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  Idea  In  '69  how  many 
sorties  there  were  in  Barrel  BoU? 

A.  I  have  all  that  Infor  In  my  file  which 
I  left  behind.  But  I  would  estimate  on  the 
order  at  a  few  hundred  a  day.  ' 

Q.  Bvery  single  day? 

A.  Yes,  they  Intensifled  It  during  '60. 

Q.  After  the  Nov.,  1968  bombing  halt,  was 
there  or  was  there  not  an  lntenalflcatl(Hi  In 
northern  Laos  Inmiedlately? 

A.  Yes,  for  sure.  I  was  In  Thailand  just 
prior  to  the  bombing  h*lt.  The  day  before  the 
bombing  halt  I  got  up  about  7:00  In  the 
morning  and  all  the  planes  were  gone  In  a 
last  crack  effort.  I  had  a  plcttire  of  that  too, 
but  I  dont  have  it  anymore.  The  photo  guy 
was  up  there  taking  a  picture  of  all  of  these 
23  planes  up  there  just  before  the  bomMng 
halt.  We  had  the  13th  flghter  and  888th 
Triple  Nickel,  A-18,  everybody  was  gone.  And 
then  right  after  that  they  just  switched  aU 
their  effort  to  Laos.  Steel  Tiger  mostly  but 
also  Barrel  Roll. 

Q.  It  was  mainly  Steel  Tiger? 

A.  It  was  mainly  Steel  llger,  I  think.  Just 
before  that  they  had  hit  137,  No.  Vietnam 
then  they  switched  down  a  little  bit  and 
started  hitting  Hu  Olet  Ban  Koral  a  lot,  just 
trying  to  knock  down  the  mountains  on  top 
of  the  roctds. 

Q.  How  far  Weet  did  they  hit  from  Uie 
Vietnamese-Lao  border  In  Steel  Tiger? 

A.  To  my  knowledge  they  stayed  within 
40-30  miles  of  the  road.  They  hit  one  cave. 
A  bunch  of  people  were  inside  the  cave. 
'Hiey  covered  the  cave.  It  was  just  over  the 
border  from  Nakhon  Phanom,  Thailand  In 
Laos. 

Q.  So  they  bombed  mainly  40  miles  from' 
the  Vietnamese  border  as  far  as  you  know? 

A.  Basically. 

Q.  What  about  the  statement  that  most  of 
the  villages  were  located  along  the  road  or 
meet  of  the  villages  were  not  located  along 
the  road  or  near  the  road? 

A.  Steel  nger  again.  A  lot  of  the  villages 
were  located  on  the  rofuls.  some  of  them  off 
the  roads.  That's  a  lot  of  the  times  when  the 
villages  got  bombed  because  they  were  aim- 
ing for  the  road.  Since  you  had  such  lousy 
pilots  as  I  said — ^they  stopped  doing  reports 
on  their  accuracy.  Then  they  bit  the  village. 
I  don't  know  if  by  mistake  or  on  purpose.  By 
the  time  they  got  photography  of  the  entire 
complex,  most  of  the  villages  were  just  frames 
after  a  period  ot  time.  Because  they'd  virtual- 
ly been  wiped  out. 

Q.  From  what  you  say,  if  you  had  to  pick 
a  number,  how  many  separate  villages  would 
you  say  you  had  seen  bombed? 

A.  Separate  villages?  In  excess  of  a  hun- 
dred. 

Q.  That's  during  that  three  year  period. 
What  would  you  say  If  you  were  up  on  the 
stand  and  they  said  "what  vUlages?" 

A.  Well  I'd  say  they  werMit  targeted  as 
vlUagee— eo  naturally  I  wouldnt  know  the 
names  of  them  cause  they're  not  on  reports. 
Except  for  maybe  larger  towns  like  Ban  Ban, 
Sanraune. 

Q.  What  should  he  look  at? 


A.  liook  at  the  target  f<dden.  Look  at  the 
FAC  reports  or  the  ABCCC  reports. 

Q.  How  would  a  ABOCC  report  differ  from 
•  Op.  Bep.  4? 

A.  The  ABCCC  is  Uke  a  command  post.  So 
It's  vlrttially  out  of  range  of  being  hit  by  ony- 
tl^ng.  An  ABCCC  report  would  have  a  sum- 
miary  of  the  day's  activities  whereas  a  Op  Bep 
report  woxild  cover  just  one  mission.  ABCCC 
reports  were  also  where  we  got  most  of  the 
Information  for  the  briefings  on  secondary  ex- 
plosions and  KBA  (kUled  by  air). 
Q.  How  would  the  ABCCC  know? 
A.  Cause  the  pilots  call  In  to  the  ABCCC 
and  give  the  KBA.  I  think  at  times  the  pilots 
exaggerate  a  lot  e8i>eclally  on  KBAs. 
Q.  What  would  you  say  on  truck  kills? 
A.  That  was  the  major  responsibility  of  the 
pilots.  If  they  saw  a  truck,  to  hit  It  and  knock 
It  out. 

Q.  For  the  flrst  four  months  of  1970,  for 
every  10,000  trucks  that  entered  the  trail  for 
example,  how  many  would  you  say  they  got? 
A.  20%. 

Q.  At  that  point  they  had  the  electronic 
battlefleld  Installed  for  several  miles,  right? 

A.  Most  trucks  would  move  at  night,  the 
sensor  would  pick  it  up  and  by  the  time  the 
plane  got  there  the  truck  had  moved  on  far- 
ther. They  didn't  use  lights.  They  started  us- 
ing gunshlps.  Ounshlps  were  pretty  effective 
When  they  started  using  gunshlps  In  Barrel 
Roll  they  were  really  knocking  them  out 
pretty  heavy. 

Q.  When  did  they  start  using  gunshlps  In 
Barrel  Roll? 
A.  Mld-'69. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  indication  that  they 
were  using  gunshlps  against  villages? 

A.  No.  They  were  using  them  against  boats 
located  on  rivers  or  near  villages.  They  used 
them  on  Moung  Soul  when  It  was  overrun. 
There  were  people  there.  I  don't  know  who 
exactly. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  stories  that  strike  you 
particularly  In  your  three  years  which  would 
answer  the  question  of  whether  civilian  tar- 
geta  were  bombed  in  Laos. 

A.  Not  any  one  particular  story.  There 
were  all  kinds  of  little  Incidents.  There 
Is  one  that  kind  of  shows  the  mentality  of 
some  of  the  pllota.  There  was  ooe  guy  around 
the  Plain  of  Jars  area  who  was  crawling  away 
after  they'd  hit  a  village  with  500  pounders — 
I  don't  know  If  he  was  civilian  or  military. 
He  was  crawling  away  so  they  dropped  a  250 
on  him.  They  blew  off  one  leg.  He  was  still 
moving,  still  crawling  away.  So  two  planes 
went  in  straight  and  then  dropped  anti-per- 
sonnel bombs  and  got  one  guy  crawling  away. 
I  think  we  figured  out  one  day,  if  you're  in- 
terested, the  average  cost  of  blowing  up  a 
truck  is  something  like  $260,000  In  muni- 
tions. 

Q.  Iliis  story  of  the  man  was  all  written 
up  In  the  Op  Rep  4  report? 

A.  The  pilots  were  very  proud  of  It — that 
they  got  one  guy.  They  could  put  down  one 
KBA.  They  described  It  In  detail.  One  thing 
that  would  always  strike  me  strange  Is  your 
suspected  supi^y  depot  and  you  report  10 
KBA.  If  you  jbad  a  photograph  you'd  see 
burning  structures,  you  might  not  see  very 
many  supplies  laying  around  and  they'd  re- 
port 10  KBA  Which  you  cant  see  in  the  pho- 
tography because  of  the  level  of  the  plane. 
It  would  seem  kind  of  unreasonable  that  10 
people  would  be  killed  In  a  raid  against  a 
supply  dimip. 

Q.  litis  is  what's  so  fascinating.  It  seems 
that  nobody  ever  really  knows  what  the 
bell  they're  bombing.  Everyone  can  at  least 
claim  that  I  didn't  know  It  was  a  village.  The 
photo  Interpretor  can  say  well  the  FAC  told 
me  It  was  a  supply  dump.  I  guess  the  FAC 
Is  the  only  guy  who  really  can't  get  away 
wltb  It.  Rl^t? 
A.  Right. 

Q.  Were  Ravens  in  nortbem  Laos  and 
•outbem  too? 


A.  I  think  one  flew  In  southern  but  I'm  not 
sure. 

Q.  Were  there  some  llmltatloos.  It's  not 
Uke  they'd  go  up  every  day  and  blast  every 
village  whenever  they  felt  like  It. 

A.  I  waant  aware  of  any  limitations.  I'm 
sure  there  were  some,  of  course.  I  did  see 
a  few  charts  with  areas  drawn  around  large 
towns  that  they  cant  bit.  For  example  they 
couldnt  hit  Sanraune,  for  a  long  time. 

Q.  TbaX  was  when  It  was  bald  by  friendly 
troops. 

A.  Yeh.  And  they  couldn't  hit  Sam  Neua 
for  a  radius  of  five  miles.  Or  within  five  nUles 
of  the  N.  Vietnamese  bc«der  for  a  long  time. 
They  did  alot  but  they  werent  supposed 
to. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  a  i^ot  b^ng 
court  martlaled  for  striking  something  he 
wasn't  supposed  to  «trlke. 

A.  Of  course  not.  [Laughter.]  They  don't 
bother  with  things  like  that.  They're  pretty 
good  at  covering  up  things.  Basically  It's 
somebody  higher  up  they  blame  for  it  and 
they  keep  going  further  up  until  they  hit 
the  President  and  they  don't  want  to  do  that. 

Q.  They  basically  covered  up  My  Lal. 

A.  From  the  air  you  have  100  My  Lais  a 
day.  Maybe  not  that  many  but  many  more 
My  L&ls  have  been  created  from  the  air  than 
from  the  ground.  That's  just  a  personnel 
opinion  which  I  can't  substantiate  with  any 
photos,  but  .  .  . 

Q.  How  many  KBAs  would  that  be? 

A.  Varies.  In  a  month's  period  of  time, 
the  average  was  about  2,000  a  month.  This 
Is  just  In  Barrel  Roll.  Steel  Tiger,  it  was 
usuaUy  higher.  The  things  you'd  always  have 
were  trucks  destroyed,  trucks  danuiged, 
KBAs.  secondary  fires,  secondary  explosions. 
June  '69  when  Muong  Soul  was  overrun  that 
was  when  It  was  the  highest.  I  think  it  was 
something  like  10,000-16.000  KBA.  They  had 
reaUy  heavy  130  strikes,  gunshlps.  130b  ac- 
counted for  a  lot  of  the  KBA  as  soon  as  they 
moved  them  In. 

Q.  Even  the  ground  body  counts  are  ex- 
aggerated. Do  you  suppose  people  reaUy  be- 
lieved these  KBAs? 

A.  I  don't  know  how  they  could,  but  they 
do.  Walt,  they  must  of  sent  In  139s  earlier 
than  I  though  because  they  were  using  I30s 
before  Muong  Soul  was  overrun.  So  they 
must  have  come  in  in  early  1968. 

Q.  These  are  American  gunshlps? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  Information  on  the 
CIA,  Air  America  .  .  .  ? 

A.  Most  of  the  supplies  that  were  blown 
up  were  by  American  planes  were  CIA  sup- 
plies. They  also  fiew  out  opium  twice  a  week 
to  my  knowledge.  But  that's  just  hearsay 
from  a  CIA  pUot  I  once  knew. 

O.  They  flew  out  opluni  from  where  to 
where? 

A.  From  Muong  Soul.  And  they  fly  In 
troops.  That  was  the  time  when  Vang  Pao's 
base  was  Muong  Soul.  There  was  another 
major  base  too,  at  Long  llene,  also  they 
wotild  fly  into  several  sites. 

Q.  You  think  they  were  flying  out  opium. 
Who  were  they  selling  It  to? 

A.  I  would  have  to  speculate.  I  would  think 
the  Thai  officials  would  get  part  of  that  and 
probably  did  something  else  with  it.  But 
there  Is  no  way  of  proving  that  kind  of  stuff. 
Every  Thursday  we  had  an  awful  lot  of 
opium  flying  aroimd  Udom.  I  know  that  for 
sure. 

Q.  How  about  H? 

A.  There  was  quite  a  bit  of  it.  The  i>eopIe 
who  had  It  were  the  CIA  people,  they  were 
the  only  people  who  had  It.  I  only  knew  one 
guy  vtiio  was  on  H.  He  got  It  from  the  CIA. 

The  Waueixt  Tbstimokt 

The  last  several  years  has  seen  the  growth 
of  one  of  the  most  bizarre  debates  In  the 
history  of  this  country.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  UjS.  Executive  branch  has  sent  Ita  offi- 


cials to  testify  luder  oath  to  Congress  that 
the  United  States  has  never  bombed  In- 
habited TlUages  In  Laos.  On  the  other 
doeens  of  Independent  and  official  sources 
who  have  Interviewed  Tstotlan  refugees  from 
Pathet  Laos  aones,  visited  these  eones  them- 
selves, and  American  airmen,  have  stated 
that  there  has  been  widespread  and  heavy 
bombing  of  ctvlllan  areas  In  Pathet  Lao 
Bones,  that  hundreds  of  vlllagee  have  been 
leveled,  tons  of  thousands  of  civilians  klUed 
and  wounded,  and  htmdreds  of  thousands 
been  driven  underground  at  Into  refugee 
camps  from  the  bombing. 

Although  almost  aU  who  have  studied 
this  debate  have  concluded  that  there  Is 
heavy  bombing  of  villages.  Including  the 
subconunlttee  staffs  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  and  Refugee  committees,  the 
public  at  large  remains  confused.  This  Is 
primarily  because  no  American  airman  has 
yet  been  willing  to  come  foreward  publicly 
and  take  the  great  risks  Involved  In  reveal- 
ing what  he  knows  about  the  bombing  of 
Laotian  vlUages. 

Now,  however,  one  man  has  finally  stepped 
foreward.  His  name  is  Jim  Walkley,  a  for- 
mer photo  Intelligence  analyst  at  Udom 
and  Hlckbam  alrforce  bases,  who  wrote  In- 
telligence briefings  for  both  Oeneral  Nas- 
zaro  and  Admiral  McCain. 

The  importance  of  this  man's  testimony 
cannot  be  ot>ere«ttmated.  It  is  authoritative. 
Indisputable,  and  absolutely  convincing. 

We  include  here  the  following: 

(1)  A  tape  transcript  of  a  recorded  Inter- 
view with  James  Walkley  conducted  by  Fred 
Branfman,  of  Project  Air  War. 

(2)  Testimony  given  by  James  Walkley  tn 
a  court  of  law  during  a  case  In  which  he 
and  7  others  were  accused  of  trespassing 
during  a  demonstration  at  Honeywell  offices 
in  HawaU,  after  be  had  left  the  Air  Force. 

In  addition,  we  include  here  confirmatory 
material  appearing  In  an  article  about  Cap- 
tain Jerome  Brown,  director  of  the  photo 
recon  team  In  Vientiane  Laos;  a  newspaper 
article  In  which  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Doolin  specifically  denies  ever  bomb- 
ing villages  In  Laos;  and  a  list  of  other  state- 
ntents,  pro  and  con,  over  the  question  of  the 
bombing  of  civilian  targets  in  Laos. 

[From  the  Star,  Apr.  26.  1971] 

Data  on  CivnJANs  Crm> — ^Pentagon 

DKmnts  Ant  Was 

(By  Orr  Kelly) 

American  bombing  and  strafing  endangers 
far  lees  of  the  South  Vietnamese  civilian 
population  now  than  It  did  two  years  ago, 
according  to  a  special  computer  study  com- 
pleted yesterday  at  the  Pentagon. 

The  study  was  ordered  by  Dennis  J.  Doolin, 
Deputy  assistant  secretary  of  Defense  for  in- 
ternational security  affairs,  after  Senate 
bearings  last  week  at  which  Sen.  Edward  M. 
Kennedy,  D-Mass.,  charged  the  U.S.  is  bomb- 
ing with  "no  holds  barred"  In  Southeast  Asia. 

Doolin  used  population  figures  of  14,127,- 
216  for  January  1969  and  16,146,012  for  Janu- 
ary 1971,  excluding  the  population  of  Saigon 
so  as  not  to  distort  the  resulte  by  Including 
a  large  number  of  persons  who  are  seldom 
endangered  by  air  strikes. 

COICPARATTVZ  PICUBES 

In  January  1969,  he  found,  5  percent  of  the 
population  was  within  one  kilometer  of  an 
air-strike;  13.7  percent  within  two  and  23.1 
percent  within  three. 

In  January  1971,  the  computer  showed, 
those  within  one  kilometer  of  an  air  strike 
represented  only  0.9  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion; those  within  two  kilometers,  3  percent, 
and  those  within  three.  6.6  percent. 

The  study  showed  there's  less  danger  from 
air  strikes  in  the  central  part  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  greatest  danger  In  the  far  north 
and  in  the  delta  area  In  the  south.  The  area 
surrounding  Saigon  was  slightly  below  the 
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average  for   the  country  aa  a  whole  both 
years. 

The  study  did  not  Include  strikes  by  heli- 
copters nor  attacks  by  South  Vietnamese 
alrcrafU,  but  Oocdln  a«ld  be  was  confident 
that.  If  It  had  been  possible  to  Include  them, 
the  trend  toward  decreasing  danger  to  the 
population  would  not  be  changed. 

ICAXXS   BTTLXS  rCBLIC 

He  also  made  public,, for  the  first  time, 
some  of  the  rules  of  engagement  which,  he 
said,  were  designed  to  prevent  pilots  from 
causing  death  of  Injury  to  ylllagers  In  Laos. 
This  was  In  response  to  charges  by  Rep.  Paul 
N.  McCloekey.  R-Callf ..  that  the  VA.  la  delib- 
erately destroying  villages  in  Laos. 

No  air  strike*,  Doolln  said,  may  be  made 
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to  the  Vientiane  Kmbaaay,  1946-48,  restric- 
tions on  American  Air  Force  operations  bare 
been  quleUy  relaxed  while  control  over  the 
Air  War  by  the  American  ambassador  In 
Vientiane  has  been  reduced. 

Brown,  20.  left  the  Air  Force  after  finish- 
ing his  assignment  in  Vientiane  and  Is  now 
a  management  consultant  In  Bangkok,  Sing- 
apore and  Djakarta.  Commenting  on  the 
Moose-Lowenstein  Report,  the  most  up-to- 
date  Senate  account  of  American  InvotTe- 
m«nt  in  Laos,  Brown  said  "In  general  the 
report  Is  acciirate,  but  you  Just  cannot  say 
the  rules  (for  bombing)  are  stricter  now 
than  they  were  some  years  ago,  as  the  report 
does. 

"The  rules  of  engagement  were  strictly  ad- 
hered to  from  1966  to  1968  but  for  all  prac- 


against  an  "active  village"  even  If  It  Is  In-      ^  ^  purposes  after  Ambassador  WUUam  Sul 


habited  by  enemy  soldiers  or  is  being  used 
as  a  supply  storage  area.  An  "active  village" 
Is  defined  as  one  "with  one  structure  or  more 
with  signs  of  habitation." 

Air  strikes  may  be  carried  out  only  :  long 
roads  or  trails — alines  of  communication — or 
against  enemy  InstaUatlon  such  as  truck 
parks,  he  said.  Attacks  may  be  made  against 
villages  only  when  fire  has  been  received 
from  the  village  and  then  only  imder  the 
guidance  of  a  forward  air  controller  and  with 
9p>eciflc  permission  from  the  American  Km- 
bassy  in  Vientiane,  capital  of  Laos,  he  said. 

KKSTBIcnONS   ON    NATAUC 

"I  have  talked  to  some  pilots."  Doolln  said, 
"who  have  gone  back  In  for  a  closer  look  to 
make  sure  what  was  down  there  before  re- 
turning fire  to  the  ground.  I  dont  know 
whether  I'd  do  that  If  I  had  already  been 
9hot  at " 

The  ground  rules  also  severely  restrict  the 


llvan  left  (in  kiarch  1969)  they  appear  to 
have  been  discarded  and  are  only  cited  to 
placate  congressmen  In  Washington,"  Brown 
said. 

According  to  Brown,  rules  of  engagement 
previously  In  force  prohibited  napalm  bomb- 
ing by  Jets  and  demanded  that  most  Ameri- 
can strikes,  except  those  In  response  to  ene- 
my ground  fire,  have  prior  Kmbaasy  clear- 
ance. No  site  could  be  targeted  for  bombing 
that  was  less  than  five  hundred  yards  from  a 
motorable  road  or  within  two  kilometers  of  a 
civilian  building. 

The  Moose-Lowensteln  report,  released  In 
August  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, states  that  napalm  can  now  be  used 
and  the  restricted  areas  around  an  "active 
village"  ("defined  as  one  building,  but  or 
structure  not  validated  by  the  Embassy  for  a 
strike")  has  been  reduced  to  five  hundred 
meters.  No  mention  Is  made  of  a  limitation 


use  of  napalm  and  white  phosphorous  weap-    I  imposed  by  distance  from  a  motorable  road. 
ons.    Napalm,   he    said,    may   not    be    used  I     According  to  the  report,  specially  validated 
against  civilians  or  nonrcombat  camps  and 
is  even  niled  out  for  some  kinds  of  military 
targets. 

White  phosphorus,  which  sticks  to  the 
skin  and  causes  severe  biuns,  can  be  used 
only  in  three  forms,  he  said.  One  Is  the  3.76- 
Inch  marking  rocket,  which  Is  used  by  for- 
ward air  controllers  to  mark  a  target  for 
bomber  pilots.  White  phosphorous  Is  also 
used  In  two  kinds  of  l(X>-pound  bombs  to 
create  clouds  of  smoke  diurlng  efforts  to 
rescue  downed  pilots. 

In  the  last  two  years.  Doolln  said,  there 
have  been  only  four  reported  Instances  of 
violations  that  Involved  any  civilian  targets 
either  through  pilot  error  or  confusion  In  the 
orders  given  the  pilots. 

VBWS   AOUAL   PHOTOS 

To  satisfy  himself  that  the  rules  against 
bombing  villages  were  not  being  violated. 
Doolln  said,  he  pulled  out  recent  aerial 
photos  of  11  villages  In  areas  controlled  by 
the  Pathet  Lao  or  North  Vietnamese.  In  none 
of  them  whs  there  any  evidence  of  bombing 
or  shelling  In  the  village  Itself,  although  In 
several  cases  there  were  marks  In  a  nearby 
Jungle  or  farmland  that  could  have  been 
made  by  some  form  of  bomb  or  shell. 

The  villages  range  from  the  far  northeast 
part  of  the  country  to  the  southern  pan- 
handle and  Included  such  strategically  im- 
portant points  as  Pa^  Beng.  Saravane  and 
Attopeu. 

Doolln  said  he  had  supplied  copies  of  the 
photos   to  Kennedy   and   McCloekey. 

U.S.  BoicBiNO  IN  Laos:  An  Insdk  Rxpobt 
(By  Michael  Morrow) 

Bangkok  (DN8I). — An  American  ones  In- 
timately Involved  In  U.S.  branblng  opera- 
tions In  Laos  says  an  erosion  of  safe-giiards 
against  Indiscriminate  bombing  there  has 
taken  place  during  the  Nixon  administration. 

According  to  Mr. 'Jerome  J.  Brown,  a  reserve 
Air  Force  C^>taln  and  former  Senior  Air 
Force  Photo  Reconnaissance  expert  attached 


areas  ('SOLO AS'),  partially  validated 
CPARVELAS')  and  special  operating  areas 
('SOAS')  have  also  been  created,  which  "are. 
In  effect,  free  fire  sones."  In  these  areas  tar- 
gets can  be  determined  without  prior  Em- 
bassy approval  and.  In  the  case  of  SOLOA8 
and  SOAS,  without  Embassy  consulUtlon. 
80LOA8  and  PARVELAS  refer  to  B-Sa  strlkss 
while  SOAS  refers  to  tactical  fighter  strikes. 

Well-Informed  sources  In  Vientiane  told 
this  reporter  that  the  slse  of  these  various 
kreas  is  growing  and  now  Includes  most  of 
the  Plain  of  Jars  and  the  Bolovens  Plateau  In 
kddltlon  to  mountainous  areas  closer  to  the 
(Vietnamese  border. 

Brown  said  that  during  his  tour  in  Laos  he 
personally  participated  in  targeting  sessions 
kt  Udom  Air  Base  In  Northeastern  Thailand. 
These  meetings  were  held  CTcry  Tueeday  to 
determine  targets  for  the  fixed  number  of 
American  air  sorties  allocated  to  Laoe  by  the 
Air  Force  Command  In  Saigon. 

These  meetings  were  attended  by  the  Di- 
rector of  Intelligence  for  the  7/lSth  Air 
Force  (the  organisational  unit  over  all  Amer- 
ican Air  Force  operations  based  In  Thailand) 
and  representatives  of  the  Airborne  Com- 
mand Center  (a  special  night  operations 
conunand  for  bombing  over  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
TraU),  the  Air  Attache's  Office  In  Vientiane 
(Brown),  the  Central  InteUlgence  Agency 
and  the  7th  Air  Force  In  Saigon. 

According  to  Brown  the  target  sites  ss- 
lected  at  these  meetings  were  sent  Immedi- 
ately to  Vientiane.  There  Brown  and  his  staff 
checked  them  against  aerial  photography  to 
be  sure  they  compiled  with  the  Ambassa- 
dor's ground  rules.  The  list  plus  the  accom- 
panying photography  was  then  delivered  to 
the  "Bombing  Officer,"  a  junior  officer  In  the 
Embassy,  whoshu  briefed  on  the  targets.  In 
most  instanAs  thU  officer  gave  final 
approval.    -^ 

Prior  to  July  1967,  said  Brown,  a  CIA  rep- 
resentotlve  was  also  allowed  to  help  with  the 
briefing  of  the  bombing  ofllcer.  Brown  feels 
this  might  be  the  case  now  aa  well. 


|In  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  First  Circuit 

Stete  of  Hawaii) 
Stats  op  Hawau  vs.  Rodnkt  J.  Maslkt.  Nobu 
L.  BscK.  Jb.,  Okkald  a.  Lbpaos,  John  Jo- 
sspH  WrrscK,  Jakss  N.  Waucut,  Docotht 
N.  Kats.  Brti  O.  Johnson,  and  SvaaN  M. 
Athsxton 
(Transcript  of  Proceedings  before  the  Honor- 
able John  C.  Lanham.  Sixth  Judge.  Presid- 
ing, on  October  5,  6,  7,  and  8,  1971.  Jury 
Trial.) 

The  CousT.  Do  you  want  the  court  reporter 
here? 
Ut.  WnoHT.  Not  necessary. 
(Whereupon,  bench  conference  had.  with- 
out the  reporter.) 

(Bench  conference  concluded.) 
The  CooaT.  The  Court  will  Uke  a  10-mln- 
ute  recess. 

(Recessed  at  3:38  pjn.) 
(Reconvened  at  3:60  p.m.) 
The  OotTBT.  May  the  record  reflect  that  all 
members  of  the  jury.  Including  the  alter- 
nate juror,  and  counsel  for  the  govenunent 
and  all  defendants  are  present  In  court.  Are 
defendants  ready  to  proceed  with  their  side? 
Mr.  BxcK.  Tour  Honor,  the  defense  would 
like  to  call  James  Walkley  to  the  stand. 

The  ComtT.  Mr.  Walkley.  Mr.  Beck  Is  going 
to  examine  Mr.  Walkley. 

James  N.  Walkley.  one  of  the  defendants 
herein,  called  as  a  witness  on  his  own  behalf, 
having  been  first  duly  affirmed,  was  examined 
and  testified  as  follows: 

oniscT  examination 

By  Mr.  Bbck  : 
Q.  Would  you  please  state  your  name? 
James  Walkley. 
And  your  present  address? 
1060  Klnau  Street,  Honolulu. 
James,   b^r^  you  ever  served   in  the 


A. 
Q 
A. 

Q 
mlUtaryt 

A.  Yes,  I  spend  4  years  In  the  air  force. 
Q.  Were  you  ever  stationed  In  Indochina? 

A.  I  was  sUtloned  at  Thon  Burl  Air  Force 
Base  from  December,  1967  to  December.  1968. 
I  also  spent  some  temporary  duty  time  in 
Saigon. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  stationed  anywhere  else 
other  than  Indochina? 

A.  Tee.  I  was  stationed  for  training  at 
Lowry  Air  Force  Base,  and  I  was  stationed — 
after  I  left  Thailand,  at  Hlckam  Air  Force 
Base. 

Q.  Would  you  please,  briefly,  relate  to  us 
what  was  the  nature  of  your  work  when  you 
were  stationed  at  Hlckam? 

A.  At  Hlckam,  I  was— my  Job  was  to  cor- 
relate aerial  photography  with  strife  infor- 
mation I  received  to  determine  the  effect 
of  weapons  upon  the  targets  they're  dropped 
on. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  anything  that  may 
have  passed  before  your  eyes,  any  type  of 
informaUon  containing  these  strife  reports — 
did  this  Influence  you  In  any  way  to  go  to 
Honeywell? 

A.  Tes.  It  did.  A  lot  of  things  I  saw  made 
me  go  there. 

Q.  Could  you  share  with  us  what  type  of 
information  it  was  in  theee  strife  reports? 

A.  The  strife  reports  contained  ths  num- 
ber of  aircraft  on  each  flight,  the  type  of 
ordnance  ussd,  and  the  pUots'  estimated 
damage  to  the  target  that  was  struck. 

Q.  When  you  say  "ordnance",  you're  re- 
ferring to — 

A.  Bombs,  or — 

Q.  — bombs  or — 

A.  — or  bullets,  excuse  me. 

Q.  To  your  knowledge,  were  there  ever  any 
Honeywell  products  put  into^ 

Mr.  WxniKT.  Objection,  your  Honor.  This  Is 
qpeeulatlve  and  It's  also  leading  the  witness. 
It^  irrelevant  and  Immaterial,  and  I  dont 
believe  this  wltnsss  U  competent  to  testify 
as  to  that.  No  proper  foimdatlon  has  been 
laid  for  that  queitlon. 
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The  Oomnr.  Do  you  understand  what  he 
means  by  foundation.  Mr.  Beck? 

M^.  Bbck.  Tes.  your  honor,  rm  just  trying 
to  ettabUah  that  what  the  witness'  expe- 
rience was  when  he  was  In  Indochina  that 
affected  his  decision  to  go  to  HoneyweU. 

Mr.  WnscK.  Tour  Honor,  the  quesUon  has 
already  been  aaked  as  to  whether  theee  strife 
reports,  etc.,  influence  the  state  of  mind  In 
gotng  to  HoneyweU.  The  question  now  Is  do 
you  have  knowledge  of  any  Honeywell  prod- 
ucts that  were  used  In  Southeast  Asia. 

The  Oomr.  I  dont  remember  the  word 
■imowledge." 

Mr.  WtoORT.  It  Isnt  in  my  recollection 
either,  your  Honor. 

Ilie  CoTTST.  You  may  ask  if  he  has  knowl- 
edge. 

Mr.  BacK.  Okay.  fine. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Beck).  Jim.  do  you  have  any 
knowledge  of  any  Honeywell  products  being 
aboard  any  of  these  flights  you  happened  to 
see  the  strife  reports  on? 

A.  Tes.  To  my  knowledge,  both  CBU's  and 
white  phosphorus  were  made  by  Honeywell 
that  were  on  the  aircraft. 

Q.  Would  you  please  enlighten  us  by  teUlng 
us  how  you  knew  that  these  were  Honeywell 
we^wns  or  were  produced  by  HoneyweU? 

A.  Tes.  In  the  weapons  division  of  our  ofllce. 
we  had  a  book  which  contained  the  ordnance 
and  spsdflcatlons  of  all  the  type  of  bombs  or 
other  ammunitions  and  who  made  it;  who 
had  the  contract  to  make  certain  weapons. 
It  was  baslcaUy  used  to  recommend  iminove- 
ments  of  ths  weapons,  or  sometimes,  the  ef- 
fect of  the  weapons,  and.  In  fact,  relayed 
back  to  the  contractor. 

Q.  WeU,  In  relation  to  the  effects  of  these 
weapons,  when  you  were  In  Indochina,  what 
type  of  targeU  were  theee  CBU's  used 
against? 

A.  BaslcaUy.  anything.  They  were  used 
against  aU  types  of  targets.  But  what 
bothered  me  most,  I  guess  you  might  say. 
is  they  were  used  against  an  awful  lot  of  vU- 
lages.  And  in  one  occasion.  It  was  used 
against  a  hospital,  to  my  knowledge.  Other 
times,  the  villages  happened  to  be  off  of  a 
road  that  was  being  bombed  or  strafed,  and 
there  was  no  protection  given  to  the  civilians 
in  these  vUIages  at  aU. 

Q.  So  the  actual  cluster  bomb  units — the 
guava  bombs  were  used  against  civilians  to 
your  knowledge. 

A.  Yes,  they  were,  extensively. 

Q.  Were  they  ever  used  against  any  civilian 
structures? 

Mr.  Weight.  Your  Honor,  I  must  object  to 
the  leading  nature  of  these  questions. 

Mr.  Bbck.  Your  Honor.  I'm  Just  trying  to, 
baslcaly  to  establish — 

The  Cotjbt.  Do  you  understand  what  he 
means  by  "leading  question"?  The  question 
which  suggests  the  answer. 

Mr.  Beck.  Okay. 

The  CotJBT.  I  admit  that  was  pretty  hard 
to  answer  any  other  way. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Bbck)  To  your  knowledge.  Jim. 
were  there  any  CBU's  used  against  any 
civilian  structures? 

A.  Yes.  besides  the.  vUlages.  which  I  dont 
reaUy  consider  are  structures  by  the  mUltary. 
There  were — on  one  occasion  there  was  a 
hospital  bombed.  Just  to  the  best  of  my 
reccdlectlon.  I  believe  it  was  just  west  of  the 
town  of  Xleng  Khoung  village. 

The  OoTTBT.  You'd  better  speU  that. 

A.  X-1-e-n-g  K-h-o-u-n-g.  which  is  North- 
em  Laos.  It  was  hit  with  rocky  missiles. 
The  ho^ital,  flrst  of  aU  was  located  in  a 
cave.  It  was  used  first  against— It  was  rocky 
mlssUes.  wltfch  would  go  Into  the  cave  Itself 
and  InlUct  a  lot  of  damage.  Next  CBU's  were 
used  over  and  guava  bombs — guava  bombs. 
baslcaUy.  to  kUl  anyone  who  may  have 
escaped  from  the  hoepltal. 

Ur.  WnoBT.  Tour  Hbnor.  rm  going  to  ob- 
ject to  that  oonduston  drawn  by  the  witness. 
It's  nothing  but  pure  speculation. 


The  GoxntT.  Are  you  testifying  at  your  own 
knowledge? 

The  Wmnss.  I'm  testifying  of  my  own 
knowledge. 

Mr.  Wnoar.  May  I  votr  dire  the  witness 
then,  your  Honor,  as  to  his  own  knowledge? 
Mr.  WiTBCK.  I  think  that's  proper  In  cross 
examination,  your  Honor. 

TlM  CoDBT.  WeTe  reaUy  trying  to  get  at 
what  in  the  witness'  mind  caused  him  to  go 
and  do  what  he  did  on  this  particular  date. 
Mr.  WaniHT.  I  agree,  your  Honor,  but  the 
rules  of  evidence  stUl  apply  and  hearsay 
testimony  is  stlU  hearsay,  and  Incompetent 
testimony  is  stiU  Incompetent,  and  im- 
material testimony  U  stlU  Uninaterial. 

The  OotntT.  I  think  that  much  of  this  could 
be  avoided.  Mr.  Beck,  if  you  lay  the  foun- 
dation by  asking  him  how  does  he  gain 
Information  which  he  is  testifying  to.  So  m 
sustain  the  objecUon.  subject  to  your  laying 
the  foundation. 

Mr.  Wbioht.  Thank  you.  your  Honor. 
The  CoxTBT.  So  that  the  jury  may  know 
that  he  is  testifying  on-^>eiaonal  Ipiowledge 
or  otherwise. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Bbck)  Jim.  could  you  teU  us 
how  you  feel  quallfled  to  oomment  on  what 
type  of  damage  the  CBU's  InlUcted  on  this 
hospital? 

A.  Yes.  We  received  official  reports— air 
force  reports.  CIS  reporU  every  day.  which 
reported  the  damage,  both  from  the  air  and 
tnm  ground  observMS  In  the  area.  Those 
were  used  in  compiling  briefings  for  Admiral 
(King)  McCain  who  was  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  Padflc.  So  they  were  thought  to  be 
accurate  and  it  must  have  been  factual  If 
they  were  used  for  hU  briefings. 

Q.  rd  Uke  you  to  think  back  when  you 
were  stationed  In  Indochina  and  teU  us  at 
that  Ume  did  you  have  any  knowledge  or 
any  basic  understanding  of  International 
Law  at  aU? 

A.  In  Indochina 

Mr.  Wbioht.  Objection,  your  Honor.  I  think 
this  Is  getting  into  the  province  of  the  Court's 
Instructions  to  the  jury. 

The  CoxniT.  Objection  overruled.  He  may 
testify  as  to  what  his  understanding  was 
of  the  law.  If  It  can  be  connected  by  show- 
ing this  is  his  claim  of  right  of  what  he 
did. 

Mr.  Bbck.  I  think  It's  dlrecUy  connected, 
your  Honor. 
The  CouBT.  I  have  overruled  the  objection. 
Mr.  Bbck.  Okay,  your  Honor. 
A.  I  joined  the  air  force  in  February  of 
1967.  and  after  I  had  gone  to  Tlialland  and 
seen  some  of  the  things  that  were  going  on, 
like  the  bombings,  as  far  as  I  can  teU.  of 
undefended  vlUages,  then  I  started  reading- 
doing  a  lot  of  reading.  And  I  had,  Td  say. 
Just  a  vague  understanding  of  the  laws  that 
were  to  apply.  And  in  my  opinion.  Interna- 
tional Law  was  being  violated  by  "the  meth- 
ods of  the  bombings,  by  their  Indiscriminate- 
ly Twaiming  by  the  wet4x>ns  that  were  being 
used  by  the  air  force  at  that  time." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Bbck)  Thank  you.  I  Just  have 
one  more  question.  Would  you  please  relate 
to  the  court,  briefly,  why  you  did,  in  fact, 
go  to  Honeywell  and  remain  and  become  ar- 
rested? 

A.  It's  very  simple.  reaUy.  I  was  concerned 
with  the  number  of  people  that  are  being 
kiUed.  I  had  read  reports,  for  Instance,  In 
the  hosplUl  like  where  20  people,  some  of 
them  were  wounded  previously,  were  klUed 
in  one  attack.  I  think  that  had  the  great- 
est Influence  on  my  decision.  And  also,  Jake 
Marley,  whom  I  had  met  previously  before 
going  to  Honeywell,  who  vras  AWOL,  and  I 
wanted  to  be  where  he  stands.  I  felt  that 
when  the  arrest  came,  we  had  to  try  to  stop 
HoneyweU  in  any  way  frcxn  producing  these 
we^xms  any  longer,  because  they  were  in 
dtieot  rtolatlon  of  the  International  Law 
that  ^>pUes.  They  were  in  direct  violation 
of  every  moral  prlnc^Ie  anybody  has.  They 


were  being  used  In  a  war  against  humanity 
to  ocmmlt  genodde  on  the  people  in  Indo- 
china, basically.  That's  why  I  went  to  Honey- 
w^. 

Q.  Just  3  more  questions.  Do  yoa  feel  that 
you  accomplished  anything  by  going  to 
HoneyweU?        ' 

A.  I  think,  at  best,  we  made  some  symbolic 
showing  of  our  contend  of  these.  All  other 
methods  have  been  tried.  We  have  written 
to  senators.  We  have  tried  a*tng  the  govern- 
ment to  stop  It.  Obviously.  It's  up  to  the 
people.  I  think  we  have  a  rlight  as  the  people 
and  under  the  law  as  the  people,  to  stop  this 
use  and  the  use  of  theee  weapon*— these 
types  of  weapons. 

Q.  Jim.  last  question— do  you  plan  to  take 
part  in  any  ■ttriUM-  actions  In  the  futxire? 

A.  Yes.  Any  actions  that  I  fed  could  end 
the  war,  or  could  put  an  end  to  these  weap- 
ons. I  wlU  take  part  In,  for  I  feel  that  I  have 
a  moral  and  legal  obligation  to  attempt  to 
stop  this  war  and  attempt  to  stop  aU  wars 
and  \lse  of  these  we^wns. 

Mr.  Bbck.  'nank  you  very  much.  Thank 
you.  your  Honor. 

Mr.  WiTBCK.  Could  I  ask  a  few  questions? 

The  CouBT.  Yes. 

PUBTHSa  DIBBCT  BXAMINATION 

By  Mr.  WiTBCK : 

Q.  Jim.  for  this  job  that  you  did  at  Hlckam. 
did  you  receive  training  from  the  air  force 
to  analyse  these  photos? 

A  Yes.  I  did.  I  went  to  technical  training 
school  at  Lowry  Air  Force  Base.  Colorado.  I 
attended  an  air  inteUlgenoe  school,  as  it  is 
caUed,  at  which  you  beslnsUy  learn  how  to 
become  a  photo  Interpreter  and  how  to  ana- 
lyse intelligence  Information.  After  that.  I 
went  to  a  month  of  extensive  course  on 
Southeast  AsU.  which  dealt  with  the  type 
of  material  you'd  be  getting  from  Southeast 
Asia. 

Q.  You  mentioned  a  CBU  or  guava  bomb. 
Can  you  teU  the  jury  and  the  Court  and 
other  people  what  exactly  is  a  CBU  or  guava 
bomb? 

A.  A  CBU  is  the  mother  container  of  the — 
is  the  mother  bomb  ItatU.  The  guava  bomb — 
first,  you  classify  it  BLU.  It's  about  a  base- 
baU  size  or  little  bit  smaUer  than  a  baseball 
size — a  cyUndrical  object.  They're  In  the 
CBU  Itself.  There  are  approxlmatdy,  I  think, 
about  660 — to  the  best  of  my  leotdlection — 
660  of  these  smaUer  bomblets.  Each  of  these 
bomblets,  in  turn,  has  between  260  and  300 
B.B.  size  pellets  which  are — when  the  mother 
bomb  opens  in  mid  air,  the  bomblets  are 
distributed  over  a  wide  area — a  larger  area. 
And,  baslcaUy,  wlU  klU  or  malm  anything 
where  these  little  peUets  hit. 

Q.  I'd  like  to  show  you,  Jim,  Defense  Ex- 
hibit O.  Is  this  the  type  of  ordnance  you  re- 
ferred to  as  a  guava  bomb,  or  one  of  these 
smaller  units? 

A.  This  Is  a  BLU.  Inside  this  would  be  350 
or  300  B3.  sized  pelleU,  which  wotdd — this 
has  an  explosive  charge  in  it  and  hits  with 
quite  a  bit  of  force. 

Iblr.  Wrbck.  Your  Honor.  I  wonder  If  at 
this  time  we  could  enter  into  evidence  as 
the  type  of  ordnance  referred  to  by  the  wit- 
ness as  a  BLU? 

The  CoTTRT.  Any  objection. 

Mr.  Weight.  Certainly,  your  Honor.  No 
proper  foundation  has  been  laid.  There  Is 
nothing  to  tie  it  to  HoneyweU. 

Mr.  WiTBCK.  Your  Honor,  this  is  for  the 
Jury's  information  so  that  they  get  a  better 
understanding  of  the  ordnance  that  we're 
talking  about  is  a  BLU — ^the  guava  bomb. 

The  CouBT.  ni  sustain  the  objection. 

Mr.  Weight.  Thank  you.  your  Honor. 

The  CoTTBT.  You  may — ^I  think  the  words 
are  adequate  to  deecrlbe  it. 

(By  Mr.  WuBCK.)  Jim,  you  said — ^you  men- 
tioned m  your  testimony  that  these  CBlTs 
or  gxiava  bombs  are  used  against  clvUian 
structures  or  civilian  targsts.  Are  you  aware 
of  the  effect  on  mlUtary  targets? 
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A.  The  effect  on  the  military  targets  U  &ot 
effective  because  of  tbe  small  mssscin  li  11 
Tldiua  pellets  could  not  possibly  even  di  n- 
age,  or  It  might  slightly  damage  someth:  ig, 
but  It  could  not  destroy  It.  They  are  u  led 
extensively  against  civilians — well,  not  civil- 
ians, but  against  people. 
Q.  They're  anti-personnel  weapons. 
A.  Tes,  strictly  an  anti-personnel  weai]l>n. 
Q.    Are    you    familiar    with    tbe    mlUtfry 
term,  following  your  experience  In  the 
force,  "free  Ore  zone"?  If  so,  could  you 
scribe  what  that  Is? 

A.  Free  fire  zone  Is  an  area  which  Is — w(U 
It  could  vary  In  slse  qiilte  a  bit.  Most 
Laos  now  is  a  free  fire  zone.  Anything  t^t 
moves  Is  to  be  destroyed.  Including  peo]  le, 
livestock — anything,  for  that  matter 

Q.  At  the  time  that  you  were  connected 

with  the  air  force  in  Thailand,  was  the  bon  b- 

Ing  m  Laos  a  military  classified — ^mllltfry 

secret,  according  to  your  knowledge? 

A.  Yes,  It  was. 

Q.  So  the  American  people  had  little  or  bo 

knowledge    that    this    bombing    was    belpg 

carried  out. 

Mr.  WxiGHT.  Objection,  your  Honor. 

The  CouKT.  You're  leading. 

Mr.  WncHT.  Defendant  is  testifying. 

The  CoTntT.  Don't  ask  questions  which  gire 

or  suggest  the  answer.  Objection  sxistaln  d. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Wrrxcx)  Jim.  you  were  at  Hcfi- 

eywell  on  May  14.  Is  that  correct? 

A.  That's  correct. 

Q.  And  you  remained  there  past  6  o'cloAc. 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  While  you  were  at  Honeywell,  were  ylu 
aware  of  2  photos — Defense  Exhibit  Bad 
P — E  which  Is  already  In  evidence  and  tl^s 
Defense  Exhibit  F? 

A.  Yes,  we  took  these  with  us  to  Hon^- 
well  and  put — I'm  not  sure — I  believe  tl  Is 
we  put  on  the  wall  beside  the  desk.  A  id 
this  one  we  put  on  the  door,  I  believe,  leap- 
ing out  of  the  office. 

Q.  So  they  were  both  used. 
A.  Yes.  they  were. 

Mr.  WiTECK.  At  this  time  we'd  like  to  s4>- 
mlt  Defense  Exhibit  F  into  evidence. 
Mr.  WncHT.  No  objection. 
The  CotTKT.  Defendant's  Exhibit  F  for  id^i- 
tlflcatton  Is  received  In  evidence  as  Defeij- 
ant's  Exhibit  P. 

(Whereupon.  Defendant's  Exhibit  F.  pi 
vlously    marked    for    identification    receii^ 
In  evidence.) 

Q.  (By  Mr.  WrrxcK).  Jim.  there  has  bc^n 
testimony  concerning  a  leaflet.  Did  the 
fendants  take  leaflets  or  Information  sheets 
into  Honeywell  on  Blay  14? 

A.  Yes.  we  took  leaflets  to  try  to  convlliM 
Honeywell  petiole  to  abandon  the  com  pa  ly 
because  they  were  responsible  for  the  deaths 
of  lots  of  Innocent  people. 

Q.  Would    you    be    able    to    Identify 
leaflet? 

A.  Yes,  I  would. 

Q.  Is  this  Defense  Exhibit  A  the  leaflet 
Information  sheet  that  the  defendants  toe  : 
to  Honeywell? 

A.  This  Is  Exhibit  D. 

Q.  Exhibit  D.  I'm  sorry— Defense  Exhlb:  , 
D. 

A.  Yes,  this  Is  the  leaflet  we  took  wit 
us. 

Q.  That  is  the  leaflet,  and  this  leaflet  wi 
read  to  the  Honesrwell  personnel  on  ths 
day?  ^ 

A.  It  was  both  read  and  passed  out  to  th 
Honeywell  personnel. 

Mr.  Wnxcx.  At  this  time  we'd  like  to  pu 
into  evidence  or  move  into  evidence  Defens 
Exhibit  D. 

Mr.  WnoBT.  According  to  this,  yot  ' 
Honor — I'm  sorry,  I  have  no  objection. 

The  CouBT.  Very  well.  Defendant's  Exhlb:  ; 
D  for  Identlflcatlon  Is  received  in  evident  i 
as  Defendant's  EzhlMt  D.  You  may  han  1 
theee  exhibits  to  tbe  jury. 

(Whereupon,  Defendant's  Bxhlbtt  D,  pror  ■ 
ously  marked  for  IdentlflcaUon  received 
evidence.) 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  WiracK).  Jim,  yo)i!i«  no  longer 
with  tbe  air  force.  Is  that  cornet^ 

X.  That's  correct.  I  was  dlsobarfM  in  Feb- 
ruary of  this  year. 

Q.  And  what  type  of  discharge  did  you 
receive? 
A.  An  honorable. 
By  Mr.  Wxioht  : 

Q.  Mr.  Walkley,  there's  no  question  you 
were  at  HoneyweU  on  the  14th,  right? 
A.  No  question,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  you  hear  Mr.  Paulk  order  you 
people  to  leave  at  5  o'clock  In  the  afternoon 
or  shortly  thereafter? 
A.  Yes.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  trouble  understand- 
ing what  it  was  he  was  trying  to  get  you  to 
do  at  that  point? 
A.  No.  I  didn't. 

Q.  And  I  assume  then  that  you  made  some 
personal  decision  on  your  own  to  stay  after 
being  ordered  to  leave  then.  Is  that  right? 
A.  That's  right. 

Q.  Now,  as  to  this  use  of  these  CBU's 
against  all  types  of  targets  and  stuff  whUe 
you  were  in  Southeast  Asia,  you  say  you 
were  stationed  at  Thon  Burl.  That's  In  Thai- 
land, right? 
A.  That's  right. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  fly  on  any  strife  missions 
with  the  pUots? 

A.  Only  officers  and  pilots  are  allowed  on 
the  strife  missions.  I  never  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so. 

Q.  I  take  It  then  that  your  answer  is  yeu 
never  flew  with  the  pilots  on  any  of  these 
strife  missions. 
A.  That's  correct. 

Q.  So  you  never,  personally,  witnessed  the 
use  of  these  CBU's  against  any  of  these  vil- 
lages. Is  that  correct? 
A.  I  saw  photographs  after  It  was  struck. 
Q.  You   never   personally   saw   with   your 
own  eyes  these  weapons  being  used  In  South- 
east Asia? 
A.  No,  I  dldnt. 

Mr.  Maslet.  Objection,  your  Honor.  I 
think  this  line  of  questioning  Is  irrelevant. 
Jim  has  already  testified  as  to  how  he  be- 
came familiar  with  this  type  or  with  the  use 
of  these  weapons.  And  also,  a  lot  of  this 
testimony  was  not  the  reasons  that  caused 
him  to  go  to  Honeywell 

Tbe  CoxTBT.  Yes,  but  still,  cross  examina- 
tion may  further  Inquire  into  the  detail. 
Objection  overriiled.  Cross  examination  Is 
broad  in  scope. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Wxioht).  And  consequently, 
you  never  saw — personally  saw  this  hospital 
get  bombed,  did  you? 

A.  I  didn't  personally  see  it  get  bombed, 
no. 

Q.  So.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you're  taking 
somebody  else's  word  that.  In  fact,  It  was  a 
hospital.  Isn't  that  right? 
A.  No,  I'm  not. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  it  was  a  hospital? 

A.  It  was.  We  had  pre-strife  photography 

of  it.  We  had  a  red  cross  on  top  of  the  cave, 

which  is  an  International  sign  for  hospital. 

Q.  And  you  know  that  this  was  the  target 

that  was  struck  on  this  particular  occasion? 

A.  Y4IB,  I  did. 

Q.  Do  you  know  for  a  fact  that  It  was 
being  used  as  a  hospital? 
A.  Yes.  I  did. 

Q.  Isn't  It  a  fact  that  In  combat,  in  Viet- 
nam, very  often  the  enemy  will  use  ruses 
and  disguises  of  all  sorts  In  order  to  cover 
up  for  their  military  maneuvers? 

Mr.  WiTBCK.  Objection,  your  Honor.  I  think 
there  Is  objection  to  this  question  based  on 
tbe  terminology  of  the  question.  The  word 
"enemy"  Is  not  an  appropriate  term  when 
there  is  no  declaration  of  war.  Secondly, 
your  Honor,  I  think  to  discuss — if  the  Court 
would  like  to  get  into  a  discussion  of  the 
tactics  of  both  sides  in  this  conflict  at  In- 
dochina, we're  quite  prepared  to,  but  so  far 
our  testimony  has  been  ruled  out  of  order. 


And  our  witness,  Mr.  PMed.  who  was  going 
to  testify  direcUy  to  this  point  that  tbe 
Prosecutor  has  ralMd,  has  bean  baired. 

Tlie  CointT.  I  have  permitted  him  to  testify 
as  to  irtiat  he  saw  in  repeats  over  tbsre.  and 
certainly,  I  cannot  deny  the  Prosecutor  the 
right  to  cross  examine  him  as  to  tlM  details. 

Mr.  Wmcx.  I  think  when  the  Proaeoutor 
uses  the  twm  like  "the  enemy",  he  has  to 
have  some  basis.  This  is  a  very  prejudicial 
term. 

The  CouBT.  If  you  dont  understand  the 
question,  you  may  say  that  you  dont  un> 
stand.  Objection  overruled.  Tbe  witness 
may  say  if  he  doesnt  imderstand. 

The  Wmtxss.  Would  you  rspeat  the  ques- 
tion? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Wbioht).  Isnt  it  a  fact  that 
the  enemy  uses  ruses  and  disguises  of  all 
BoriM  in  order  to  cover  up  soma  of  the 
activities? 

A.  The  only  enemy  are  the  Americana 
themselves. 

Q.  Isnt  It  a  fact  that  whUe  you  were  in 
the  mUltary  service,  the  Vietcong  and  North 
Vietnamese  were  all  refnred  to  as  the 
enemy? 

A.  I^ong  some  of  our  superiors,  yes. 

Q.  You    never    considered    them    your 
enemy? 

A.  No.  I  dldnt. 

Q.  You  considered  them  your  brothers? 

A.  I  consider  everyone  my  brother. 

Q.  And  I  believe  that  you  said  that  as  a 
result  of  yoiu  work  in  this  photo  analysis, 
etc..  you  had  a  revolution,  and  this  is  what 
motivated  you  to  go  to  HoneyweU. 

A.  It  was  not  a  revcdutlon. 

Q.  Revolution,  perhaps,  is  a  bad  word,  but 
this  motivated  you  to  go  to  HoneyweU. 

A.  Yes.  it  did. 

Q.  What  got  to  you.  I  believe  you  said  it 
was  your  concern  over  the  people  that  were 
being  kUled. 

A.  Right. 

Q.  And  you  also  said  that  you  had  to  stop 
Honeywell  in  any  way  from  producing  these 
weapons.    Is   that    right? 

A.  That's  true. 

Q.  And  had  a  peace  march  down  through 
Walklkl  been  in  order  In  an  effort  to  get 
the  public  to  come  to  grips  with  Honeywell, 
you  would  have  done  that.  Is  that  right? 

A.  If  I  felt  It  would  be  effective,  possibly, 
yes. 

Q.  Apparently,  you  felt  that  sitting  In  at 
Honeywell  after  5  o'clock,  after  being  or- 
dered to  leave,  was  going  to  be  effective. 
Is  that  right? 

A.  Yes.  I  did. 

Q.  If  you  felt  it  was  effective  to  throw 
rocks  through  the  window,  would  you  have 
done  tnat? 

Mr.  mRLXT.  Objection,  your  Honor.  I  think 
it's  irreft  I  ant  again,  and  he's  trying  to  dis- 
credit tn  witness. 

The  cJusT.  I'm  wondering  how  many  if's 
you're  going  to  ask. 

Mr.  VtooHT.  Your  Honor,  the  defense 
opened  •^e40Pi'.  The  defense  asked  the 
question  wtUch  led  to  the  answer  that  he 
would  do  anything.  I'd  like  to  punue  that 
a  little  bit. 

Mr.  Mablbt.  If  I  may  say  something — in 
the  last  trial,  I  remember,  it  was  not  per- 
mitted. This  Is  a  new  jury  and  I  assume 

The  CouBT.  I'U  sustain  the  objection.  Z 
know  what  prosecution  is  getting  at,  but  I 
would  Just  like  to  stop  it  at  this  point. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Wkioht)  And  you  also  stated 
that  you  would  be  willing  to  take  any  steps — 
any  actions— to  end  the  war  and  the  pro- 
duction of  weapons  of  this  type.  Is  that 
right? 

A.  That  may  havs  been  an  exaggeration. 
Possibly,  not  anything,  but  because  I'm 
basically   non-violent. 

Mr.  Wkioht.  I  dont  believe  I  have  any 
further  question  of  this  witness,  your  Honor. 

The  CouBT.  Any  redirect  examinaUon? 
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KXDIBaCT  EXAKIIf  ATION 

By  Mr.  Mablbt: 


The  Prosecutor  has  refwred  to  ruses  and  of  no  civilian  casuaiUes  during  the  opera- 

deoeptloa  of  the  other  side,  your  Honor.  tion.  ...  I  think  that  Ostypical.  .  .  .  Villages, 

Q.  Jim,  these  strife  reports  upon  which  Th*  Codbt.  WeU,  I  don't  want  this  type  of  even  in  a  freedrop  zone,  would  be  restricted 

much  of  your  testimony  is  based,  first  of  aU,  question,   but   on   redirect,   you   may   only  from   bombing."- Air   Attach*   TyneU,   Sy- 

whera  did  these  strife  reports  come  from  cover  material  covered  on  cross  examination,  mington  hearings. 

i^gi^7  I  mean,  it  sounds  like  you're  starting  over         3.  "Our  air  activities  are  conducted  in  ac- 

Mr.  Wdort.  Objection,  your  Honor.  TTils  *g»ln.  '  cord  with  a  policy  of  avoiding  civilian  casual- 
would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  cross  examl-  ^'i'-  Witbck.  I  was.  under  the  cross  exam-  ties  ...  if  a  proposed  target  does  not  meet 
nation.  We'U  be  hero  aU  afternoon.  inatlon  of  ruses  and  deception.  I  Just  wanted  the  criteria  Imposed  to  prevent  civilian  casu- 

MT.   Mablkt.  I  dont  believe   it   is,   your  to  see  if  the  witness  was  aware  of  any  deoep-  alttes.  it  will  not  be  struck." — ^Asst.  Secy,  of 

Honor,   in   that   hs   referred   to   the   strife  1^1<»^  on  our  side  as  weU.  Defense  DooUn,  Kennedy  subcommittee.  May, 

reports  in  his  cross  examination  and  was  The  Cottbt.  You  may  ask  the  question,  but  1970. 

trying   to    Insinuate    that    they    were   only  limit  yourself  to  what  was  asked  on  cross —         4.  "The   air   strikes   have    been   carefuUy 

tiearsay.  subject  matter  of  the  cross.  controlled  ...  we  established  .  .  .  very  clear 

The  CouBT.  Ill  permit  the  question,  other-  (By  Mr.    Witeck)  .    Is   it   also   true   that  rules  that  put  villages  or  any  inhabited  place 

wise,  you  may  be  repeating  something  that's  from  your  knowledge  that,  perhaps  our  forces  out  of  bounds  to  U.S.  air  activities." — Sul- 

already  been  answered.  Tm  not  certain of  our  government's  been  guilty  of  deception  Uvan,  Kennedy  subcommittee.  May  1970. 

Mr.  Mablxt.  rm  just  re-establishing.         .^  or  ruse?                                                                           5.  "The  policy  of  the  U.S.  is  deliberately  to 

A.  They  came  from  the  pUots  themselves —  A.  Yes.  avoid  hitting  Inhabited  villages.  ...  I  know 

the  ones  who  saw  what  they  were  attacking.  Mr.  Wkigrt.  I  object  to  the  natvire  of  the  of  no  village   that   has   been  destroyed    (to 

Q.   (By  Mr.  Marley)    And  after  you  came  question,   your  Honw.  He's  suggesting   an-  deprive    the   enemy   of    food    and    help]." — 

Into  contact  with  them,  did  you  work  only —  swers  to  the  witness.  Sullivan,  Kennedy  subcommittee,  April,  1971 

where  did  they  go  through?  The  Cottbt.  The  answer  was  In  before  the         6.  "While  I  was  In  Laos  from  Sept.  6,  1968 

A.  The  reports  went  next — they  went  to  objection.  to  Feb.  19,  1971,  I  do  not  know  of  a  single 

CINCPAC,  which  Is  the  Commander  in  Chief  Mr.  Wkioht.  I  move  to  strike.  incident  of  indiscriminate  bombing  of  any 

of  the  Pacific.  After  that  It  went  to  Wash-  The  Coubt.  Well,  I  can't  strike  because  villages." — Bombing  Officer  Archer,  Congres- 

Ington,  D.C.  at  the  Pentagon.  the  question  was  leading,  Mr.  Weight.  But  slonalRecord,  July  12, 1971. 

Q.  And  were  you  In  any — did  you  have  any  avoid  leading  questions.  Leading  questions         7.  "I  am  prepared  to  state  under  oath  that 

Involvement  in   writing  the  actual   reports  are  questions  where  you  suggest  the  answer  ever  since  I  have  been  m  Laos  (July,  1969), 

that  went  to  CINCPAC?  and  aU  the  witness  has  to  say  is  yes  or  this  mission  and  U.S.  Air  Force  have  done 

A.  I  wrote  briefings,  yes,  and  reports.  no.  everything  possible  to  avoid  any  bombing  of 

Q.  So  whatever  you  saw  was  the  same  in-  Q.  (By  Mr.  Witbck).  The  Prosecutor  sug-  Inhabited  villages  or  even  Isolated  dwellings 
formation  that  the  President  of  the  United  gested  that,  or  has  asked  why — how  effec-  in  Laos." — ^Present  Ambassador  Oodley,  Con- 
States  saw.  tlve — what   would  you  do  for  an   effective  gresslonalRecord,  July  12, 1971. 

A.  Yes,  it  was.  action  at  HoneyweU,  or  something  to  this         8.  "I  know  I  dldnt  Indiscriminately  bomb 

Mr.  Mablkt.  No  further  questions.  effect.  Why  do  you  think  staying  at  Honey-  civilians.  I  know  my  pUots  dldnt— I  stake 

Mr.  Wkicht.  Your  Honor,  I'd  kind  of  like  well   past   the   closing   hours   could   be   an  my  professional  reputation  on  it.  I  remem- 

to  move  to  strike  that.  I  don't  think  that  effective  step,  or  why  was  It?  ber  tbe  village  of  Sam  Naus  .  .  .  which  we 

conclusion   can   be   drawn   from   what   the  A.  Well,  we  had  a  legal  right  to  remain  in  were  forbidden  to  hit  In  1965.  We  were  for- 

wltness  said.  Honeywell.  bidden  from  hitting  it  even  when  we  re- 

The  CoTJBT.  Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Mr.  Weight.  Objection  to  that  conclusion,  ceived  fire  from  the  vlUage.  .  .  ." — Brig.  Oen. 

jury,  you  wiU  disregard  the  last  question  and  your  Honor.That  is  a  question  for  the  jury.  Daniel  James,  Congressional  Record.  July  12, 

answer.  Mr.  Witxck.  This  Is  a  statement  of  the  1971. 

Mr.  Mablxt.  Are  we  allowed state  of  mind.                                                                 9.  "We    have    continued    to    conduct    air 

The  CouBT.  You  may  argue  If  you  wish  to.  The  CorsT.  Let  me  instruct  the  Jury.  The  operations.  Our  first  priority  .  .  .  Is  .  .  .  the 

but  you   can't   tell  whether  the   President  witness  may  testify  as  to  his  understanding  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail.  ...  In  addition  ...  we 

reads  something.  of  the  law,  so  that  the  jury  may  have  the  have  continued  to  carry  out  reconnaissance 

Mr.  Marixt.  He  can  see  from  the  channels  prt^er  criteria  of  judging  the  wltnees'  state  flights  in  northern  Laos  and  to  fly  combat 

where  it  was  going.  He  said  It  went °'  mind  at  the  time  of  the  action.  But  the  support  missions  for  Laotian  forees.  .  .  ." — 

The  CoOTiT.  I  think  he  made  his  point,  law  wiU  be  given  to  you  by  the  Court  at  Richard  Nixon,  March  6, 1970. 

It  went  through  channels.  I  just  sustained  the  conclusion  of  this  case.  But  you  may                                          ,^„ 

the  objection  and  struck  the  one  about  the  consider  what  the  defendant  tho\ight  the  law                       ,„..„  ..^     .   »       ...       ,..».».      »..' 

President  was,  whether  or  not  he  had  any  intent  re-         1-    By  ^^^  "»«  Uitenslty  of  the  bombing 

Mn.  JOHKSON.  I  think  this  is  a  perfecUy  V^^^  by  the  law  to  do  something  wrong.  T^^^^^n,!^  ^°  °^^^  ^''thT^.f^niS 

reasonable  question  and  answef.  Q-   (By  Mr.  Wotck).  In  your  mind  what  ^^  the  vmages^^.  ^1969       .the  )•*  Pl»^ 

The  COURT.  I  have  already  made  up  my  was  this  lawful  right?  f^L,^'^      tl  ^i^^,v^  ,n?.ln^ 

mind.  We  could  argue,  you  know,  some  of  A.  It  was  under  our  Constitutional  Law-  *'^'=i*^f  „;•,?  J,^       I^lwn^  ™ 

these  points  of  law,  but  that  one  was  pretty  Article  6  of  the  Constitution,  which  says,  *??J?**if  °'  1°  t^IftiA  H*«t™?H^nf  th! 

flrmtome.  baslcaUy,  that  treaties  are  the  supreme  law  aimed  at  the  systematic  destruction  of  the 

of  the  land  and  all  states  and  all   ludijes  material  basU  of  the  civUlan  society.' —UJI. 

rrsTHEB  RKDmxcT  EXAMINATION  ,^  ^,  ^^  ^  bouud  to  up^ld  ^em^  advisor   Georges   ChapaUer,   "Plain   of   Jsre 

By  Mr.  Witkck:  Nuremberg  decision,  the  Geneva  Convention,  Social  Changes  Under  Five  Years  of  Pathet 

Q.  Many  of  your  superiors  you  reported  the  Hague  Convention,  which  I'm  not  fa-  Lao  Administration, 

to,  did  they  also  fly  missions  to  Laos?  miliar  with  the  definite  articles    I  beUeve          ^   '""^e  bombing  is  clearly  the  most  com- 

A.  Yes,  some  did.  give   the  private   citizen   a   right   when   he  PeUl^g  reason  for  movtag— 96  percent  of  the 

Q.  Some  did  and gees  war  crimes  being  committed  to  attempt  »^>ondente  todlcated  their  vUlage  had  been 

A.  Some  were  just  administrative  officers,  to  stop  them  bombed,   49   percent   could   not   count   the 

Q.  Speaking  of  ruses-thls  particular  bos-  q    ^nd  so  your  remaining  at  Honeywell  ^"^^  °l}^'^'If  percent  had  seen  some- 

pltal  you  said  was  struck^ow  was  it  tar-  -Man  att^mnt  to  rto  thiir*^         "wuej-wwi  ^^^  tojured  and  61  percent  had  seen  a  per- 

geted?  A  Y^UwM                                                         "  '^^     kUled."— United     States     Information 

A.  It  was  targeted  as  a  hospital.  ^  wirKCK.  No  further  ou«itiona  Purvey  of  200  vUlages  from  PUto  of  Jare. 


The  CouBT.  Any  further  redirect  exam- 


3.  "The  United  States  has  undertaken  .  .  . 
a  large-sc|le  air  war  over  lAoe  to  destroy 
the  physical  and  social  infrastructure  of 
Pathet  Lao  areas  .  .  .  throughout  aU  this 


Q.  And  after  It  was  struck? 

t:  ^*  liospltal.  inatlon?  Any  recroes,  Mr.  Weight? 

Q   There  was  no  change,  even  after  the  ^r  Wkicht.  None,  your  Honor, 

strike  was  reported  and  analyzed,  it  was  stUl  The  ConBT.  You  may  stm)  down.  ,.        ,                         ^ 

reporUd  as  a  strike  on  a  hospital.  Is  that  (Whereupon  witness  excused  at  3:25  p.m.)  S?*^,*^,,       ,  li^    L°f."^^J„  .."  t.1^ 

correct?                                                                                                "^                *^       '  bombing  has  taken  and  is  taking  a  heavy 

A.  OrlglnaUy,  yes.  Now  that  I  remember,  I  havk  Villacks  Bkkn  Bombbd  in  Laos?  *°"  *™**'^  civUians."-Staff  report.  Kennedy 

had    forgotten    about    the    report.    It    vras  subcommittee,  September,  1970. 

changed   to   a   structure   when   It   went   to  '*°  4.  "There  are  plenty  of  tocldents  known  to 

higher  headquarters,  stoce  we're  not  supposed  1-  "The  United  States  Air  Force  contrlbu-  American  civilian  employees  who  have  been 

to  be  bombing  hospitals.  tion  was  limited  to  strlktog  at  the  logistic  to  Laos  for  some  yean  to   which  civilian 

Q.  And  speaktog  of  ruses  and  deceptions,  routes,  or  . .  .  alUed  choke  points  or  at  points  targets  have   been   bombed." — Staff  report, 

do  you  have  an  Infonnatlon,  to  your  knowl-  of  concentration  that  fed  toto  the  area  where  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  ^rll. 

edge,  is  the  Gulf  of  Tonkto  tocident  a  valid  the    actual    ground    battUng    was    taking  1971. 

and  accurate  report?  place  ...  it  was  the  policy  not  to  attack  6.  "Refugee  testimony  was  unanimous  to 

A.  No,  it  was  not.  populated  areas." — ^Former  Ambassador  Sul-  describing   the  destruction  of  every  single 

Mr.  Wkioht.  Objection,  your  Honor.  That's  Uvan.  Symington  hearings.  faU.  1960.  home  to  each  of  seven  villages  .  .  .  when  the 

totally  Irrelevant.  3.  "I  recaU  talking  to  refugees  from  Zleng  bombing   became  so  extensive   to    1969."— 

Mr.  WiracK.  The  question  is  already  to.  KhouangvlUe  and  they  told  me  they  knew  Congressman  McCloskey,  Kennedy  hearing. 
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6.  "The  extenslTe  bombing  of  clvUlan 
Is  p»rtlcuUrly  vlcloua.  In  Ulklng  to  refugies, 
we  beard  what  CUys  and  nlgbu  under  b<  m- 
bardmeht  are  like.  Refugees  tell  of  U  ng 
forced  to  live  In  bole*  and  caves,  of  ba^  ing 
to  farm  at  nlgbt,  of  the  systematic  desti  ic- 
tlon  by  UJ9.  war  planes  of  the  human  b  >sls 
for  society." — ^Letter  by  a  group  of  VS.  ol- 
unteers  to  President  Nlzon. 

7.  ".  .  .  74  Incidents  of  aerial  bombardn  mt 
Involving  108  casualties  were  described  .  . 
no  Patbet  Lao  nor  North  Vietnamese  ol- 
dlers  present  .  .  .  contrary  to  the  po  ley 
statements  of  American  officials,  bombi  rd- 
ment  .  .  .  was  extensive  and  caused  li  rge 
numbers  of  civilian  casualtlea." — Ws  ter 
Haney,  "A  Survey  of  Civilian  Casual  les 
Among  Refugees  from  the  Plain  of  Jan." 

8.  ".  .  ■  between  Sam  Neua  and  a  p  see 
about  80  kUometers  away  where  we  stayed  no 
ho\ise  In  the  villages  and  hamleta  had  I  len 
spared.  .  .  .  The  first  real  raid  against  Lhe 
population  center  Itself  was  launched  on  eb. 
19,  1M6  ...  on  March  17  and  18,  1968  .  . 
the  ground  .  .  .  houses  were  totally  bu  led 
out  (phosphorous  bad  been  used)  .  .  .  a1  the 
other  end  of  Sam  Neua,  the  sight  was  <  ven 
more  painful.  Everywhere  enormous  era  ers, 
the  church  and  many  houses  were  dei  lol- 
Isbed." — Jacques  Deoomoy,  Le  Monde,  uly 
3-7.  1968. 

9.  ".  .  .  the  continuous  hell  of  the  boml  Ing 
.  .  .  compeUed  (them)  to  live  In  caves  .  . 
anything  that  moved  was  hit.  ...  By  969 
the  bombing  became  so  heavy  .  .  .  that  '  aey 
had  to  abandon  their  villages.  ...  As  )ne 
villager  put  It,  'The  bombs  fell  like  a  i  lan 
sowing  seed.'  It  seems  that  much  of  the 
American  effort  U  being  aimed  ...  at  the 
physical  destruction  of  society  as  organ  zed 
by  the  other  side." — Ian  Wright,  Manch<  iter 
Guardian,  March  14. 1970. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  C  lair 
recognizes  the  dlstlngiilshed  Sen  itor 
from  Minnesota.  I 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  Iwas 
there  an  understanding  that  there  «  luld 
be  an  alternating  of  speakers  back  and 
forth? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  e  is 
no  set  order. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
our  hope  that  we  could  do  that.  How  ver, 
we  were  unable  to  do  it.  I  would,  1  ow- 
ever,  ask  the  Senator  from  Minn(  rata 
(Mr.  MoNDALK)  if  he  would  permit  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  to  procee<  . 

Mr.  MONDALE.  That  is  agreeabl  . 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  the  len- 
ator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  T  mn- 
MOMD)  has  to  leave  shortly.  I  yield  5  lin- 
utes  from  the  time  of  the  Senator  rom 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock)  to  the  Sei  ator 
from  South  Carolina.  I  have  p«ini  sion 
to  do  that,  and  I  ask  unanimous  coi  sent 
that  I  may  do  so.         

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER.  Wi  lOUt 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  :  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  rifolu- 
tion  condemning  North  Vietnam 
will  be  submitted  by  our  distini 
colleague,  the  Senator  from 
(Mr.  GoLDWATnt).  This  resolution 
portant  because  it  cuts  througl 
smokescreen  of  moral  hypocrisy 
has  obscured  the  truth  about  Vlel 
and  places  the  blame  squarely 
enemy,  where  it  belongs.  This  resolution 
also  supports  the  pcdlcy  of  the  Pres  dent 
to  bring  an  honorable  peace  to  Vlelfiam, 
and  this  Is  also  important. 

General  Sherman,  not  one  of  ml  fa- 
vorite goierals.  Incidentally,  summ(  1  up 
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the  feelings  of  civillied  pewle  tix  all 
time  wtien  ta«  said  simply.  "War  is  heU." 
The  human  anfrering  irtileh  accompanies 
any  war  is  Indeed  terrible  to  contemplate, 
and  even  those  not  directly  affected  by 
the  ravages  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  have 
sustained  the  emotional  injury  which 
comes  with  the  knowledge  that  fellow 
human  beings  are  being  killed  and 
wounded.  I  have  fought  in  a  war,  and  I 
have  heard  about  others,  including  the 
Vletaam  war.  It  Is  eztrane9  dUOcult  to 
comi>rehend  and  accept  the  human  suf- 
fering whidi  occurs  in  war  on  such  a 
large  scale.  Yet  that  is  exactly  what  we 
are  called  upon  to  do  as  human  beings 
and  as  Senators — to  comprehend  the  hu- 
man h^  that  is  war.  and  detomlne  if 
there  is  a  greater  evil  than  this  human 
suffering. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  central  ques- 
tion around  which  the  Vietnam  debate 
in  this  country  and  in  the  Senate  re- 
volves. Tliis,  &Ir.  President,  is  the  ques- 
tion which  those  who  have  expressed 
such  apparent  moral  outrage  at  Ameri- 
can participation  in  this  war  have  re- 
fused to  confront.  Tlie  greater  evil  which 
we  would  have  to  accept  if  we  were  to 
conclude  that  the  Vietnam  war  is  not 
Justified  is  the  acquiescence  by  the 
United  States  of  America  in  the  ag- 
gressive conquest  of  South  Vietnam  by 
its  Communist  neighbor.  North  AHetnam. 
We  would  have  to  acquiesce  in  the  hu- 
man blood  bath  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
who  have  courageously  resisted  Commu- 
nist aggression  in  Vietnam.  We  would 
have  to  acquiesce  in  the  almost  inevit- 
able communication  of  many  Southeast 
Asian  nations  presently  independent  of 
Communist  tjrranny.  We  would  have  to 
acquiesce  in  the  weakening  of  our  care- 
fully built  alliances  aU  over  the  world 
which  have  been  designed  to  contain  t^e 
expansionism  inherent  in  the  Commu- 
nist powers.  ^ 

Mr.  President,  while  I  hope  that  the 
President's  policy  of  Vietnamization  will 
result  in  a  South  Vietnam  free  of  Com- 
munist domination,  and  while  I  believe 
this  will  be  the  case,  this  is  not  a  ques- 
tion which  we  can  answer  today.  But  I  do 
know  that  if  the  United  States  refuses 
to  follow  through  on  its  conunitment  to 
vigorously  assist  the  non-Communist 
South  Vietnamese  in  their  efforts  to  de- 
fend themselves  from  the  open  Com- 
munist aggression  of  North  Vietnam,  our 
Nation  will  be  regarded  with  Justifica- 
tion as  a  paper  tiger  that  has  forfeited 
its  role  as  the  leader  and  necessarily  the 
protector  of  the  free  world.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  repercussions  from  this 
forfeiture  would  be  disastrous  for  our 
Nation's  security  in  a  much  shorter  pe- 
riod of  time  than  those  who  naively  be- 
lieve we  can  withdraw  Into  a  fortress 
America.  Our  national  security  is  impor- 
tant not  merely  for  reasons  that  some 
would  term  petty  nationalism  but  be- 
cause in  the  security  of  the  United 
States  and  in  our  effectiven^  as  the 
leader  of  the  free  world  rest  the  aspira- 
tions of  generations  of  men  f  rcon  all  over 
the  world  who  have  believed  in  the  worth 
of  man  as  an  Individual. 

From  that  w<»th  is  derived  a  philos- 
ophy of  government  which  accepts  man's 


freedom  as  of  primary  imi>ortance. 
Should  we  forfeit  our  leadership,  the 
hopes  of  centuries  that  freedom  is  the 
policy  of  the  future  will  be  daahed— at 
least  for  now— and  Instead  this  vibrant 
concept  which  has  inspired  men  every- 
where will  be  regarded  as  a  doctrine  of 
the  past. 

Mr.  President,  tyranny  is  the  alterna- 
tive to  the  war  in  Vietnam,  and  tyranny 
is  an  unacceptable  alternative.  The  UJS. 
position  in  Vietnam  is  a  moral  one 
which  deserves  the  support  of  the  UJS. 
Senate  and  the  American  people.  Let  us 
weep  no  tears  for  an  enemy  Intent  upon 
forcing  its  unjust  will  upon  a  nation.  Let 
us  weep  no  tears  for  tbie  powerful  Com- 
munist states  intent  upon  imposing  a 
philosophy  which  values  a  man's  worth 
only  Insofar  as  he  serves  the  state.  Let 
us  in^t'iMl  resolve  to  provide  the  Iteder- 
ship  in  whatever  fashion  is  necessary  to 
insure  that  freedom  does  indeed  remain 
the  hope  of  mankind. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  listened  to  people 
in  Government  and  out  oS.  Government 
in  the  last  few  years  criticizing  President 
Nixon  for  the  course  he  has  followed  in 
trying  to  wind  down  this  war.  I  would 
remind  these  people  that  it  was  imder 
another  administration  that  this  war  was 
started.  Whose  administration?  Presi- 
dent Kennedy.  Who  sent  the  first  combat 
troops  to  Vietnam?  President  Kennedy. 
Who  kept  them  there  as  long  as  he  was 
President?  President  Keimedy. 

I  would  remind  these  people  who  crit- 
icize President  Nixon  that  it  was  another 
President  who  escalated  this  war  and  in- 
creased the  fighting  men  there  up  to  over 
550.000.  Who  was  it?  President  Nixon? 
No;  it  was  President  Johnson.  Who  con- 
tinued that  war  and  had  about  550,000 
American  fighting  men  there  up  until  he 
left  office  as  President?  Who  was  that 
President?  President  Johnson. 

Then,  you  did  not  hear  the  criticism 
on  the  part  of  some  you  hear  now  against 
President  Nixon  who  Is  winding  the  war 
down.  He  has  been  winding  down  this 
war  and  bringing  it  to  a  close.  He  has 
been  doing  it  on  schedule.  By  May  1  of 
this  year  he  has  aimounced  there  will  be 
only  69.000  combat  men  in  Vietnam.  I 
repeat:  How  many  were  there  imder 
President  Johnson  when  he  went  out  as 
President?  Over  550,000.  How  many  will 
be  there  on  May  1  of  this  year?  There 
will  be  60,000. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  lost  more  than 
50,000  lives  in  Vietnam.  We  have  had 
more  than  300,000  men  wounded,  injured, 
blinded,  maimed,  with  loss  of  legs,  loss  of 
arms,  and  loss  of  other  parts  of  the  body, 
men  who  are  woimded  permanently.  Yet. 
there  are  some  in  this  coimtry  who  would 
tuck  tail  and  run,  and  forget  the  men 
who  have  been  killed  there  and  who 
would  have  their  lives  lost  in  vain;  and 
that  same  group  of  individuals,  most  of 
them,  would  forget  the  POW's  and  those 
missing  in  action  and  say,  "Get  out,  get 
out,  get  out." 

That  is  not  the  stuff  of  which  Ameri- 
cans are  made.  Those  are  not  the  kind 
of  people  that  built  this  great  Nation 
out  of  the  forests,  and  not  the  kind  of 
people  who  settled  this  Nation  and  said. 
"We  shall  be  a  free  people  and  we  are 


willing  to  fight  for  our  freedom,  if  neces- 
sary." 

When  it  comes  to  the  time  when  the 
people  of  any  nation  are  not  willing  to 
fight  for  their  freedom  they  do  not  de- 
serve freedom.  No  one  wants  a  war.  I 
have  been  in  a  war.  I  have  seen  men 
shot  down  all  aroimd  me.  I  know  what 
war  means.  It  is  Just  what  Sherman  said 
it  was.  But  I  will  tell  you  this.  Some 
things  are  worse  than  war:  Tyranny,  tyr- 
anny, tyranny  is  worse  than  war. 

Freedom,  the  most  precious  word  in 
the  Fpg^^«h  language  next  to  God,  is 
what  oiu-  people  are  there  for.  That  is 
what  the  Air  Force  Is  bombing  for;  that 
is  what  the  Navy  is  bombing  for — to  pro- 
tect otu*  own  people  there  and  to  protect 
the  freedran  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
people. 

I  believe  that  is  the  course  President 
Nixon  Lb  following  in  Indochina,  and  I 
applaud  h<Tn  for  it.  I  applaud  the  Presi- 
dent for  doing  the  bombing  that  should 
have  been  done  6  or  7  years  ago,  for  his 
determination  to  continue  to  bring  our 
ground  troops  home,  and  for  his  resolve 
to  conclu<te  an  honorable  peace. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
California. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  first,  I 
would  like  to  say  to  my  senior  colleague 
from  California  how  appreciative  I  am 
that  he  has  organized  this  coUoquy  today. 
I  think  it  is  most  important  that  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  have  the  opportunity 
to  discuss,  irrespective  of  their  points  of 
view,  the  latest  escalation  in  the  war  by 
the  President. 

In  what  this  morning's  New  York 
Times  appropriately  called  the  strategy 
of  failure.  American  war  planes  are 
again  dropping  thousands  of  Unas  of  ex- 
plosives, shrapnd.  death,  and  destruc- 
tion on  North  Vietnam,  and  again  it  r^- 
resents  a  horrible  and  tragic  mistake. 

It  is  not  serving  basic  American  inter- 
ests and  it  is  prolonging  the  war  in  Indo- 
china. What  it  is  saying,  in  effect,  is  that 
the  United  States  is  once  again  escalat- 
ing the  amount  of  prestige  we  are  willing 
to  place  on  the  line  in  order  to  protect 
the  Thieu-Ky  govoxunent. 

It  is  clear  that  what  the  escalation  has 
done  has  been  to  threaten  our  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  China;  it  is 
risking  the  lives  of  American  pilots  and 
bringing  death  to  untold  numbers  of 
people. 

I  am  absolutely  convinced  that  in  this 
country  today  we  are  suffering  from  a 
national  psychosiB  relating  to  this  war.  I 
think  the  basis  for  the  psychosis  is  that 
we  have  certain  ideals:  freedom,  self- 
determlnatiai.  the  right  of  citizens  to 
choose  their  own  government,  the  right 
to  be  protected  in  their  privacy.  Yet  in 
Vietnam  we  are  acting  contrary  to  our 
so-called  Ideals.  As  a  result  of  this  aware- 
ness on  our  part  today  we  are  acting  con- 
trary to  our  stated  ideals,  and  in  some 
way  we  must  explain  away  what  we  are 
doing  and  make  it  appear  something 
quite  different  than  it  really  is.  Of  course, 
as  everyone  knows,  one  of  the  basic 
aspects  of  psychosis  is  living  in  a  worid 
of  unreality. 

What  I  cannot  understand  is  how  any- 


one can  suggest  that,  by  massive  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam,  by  killing  North 
Vietnamese  civilians,  we  are  expediting 
our  disengagement  from  Vietnam.  Some 
people  would  call  it  douUethink.  Some 
people  would  call  it  seU-mystlficatlain. 
Some  people  would  call  it  psychosis. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  what  we  are  doing 
i^  deluding  ourselves.  One  of  the  tragic 
aspects  of  this  self-delusion  is  the  fact 
that  those  men  who  talk  most  sincerely 
about  the  desire  of  getting  American 
prisoners  of  war  back  from  Vietnam 
contravene  that  policy  by  supporting  the 
bombing.  They  must  realize,  when  they 
say  in  the  next  breath  that  the  bombing 
is  good,  that  they  are  perpetuating  the 
confinement  of  the  prisoners.  It  is  quite 
clear  that,  as  long  as  we  are  bombiiig  in 
the  North,  as  long  as  we  have  American 
troops  stationed  and  fighting  in  Vietnam, 
we  are  not  going  to  get  our  prisoners  of 
war  back. 

I  think  it  is  clear  to  everybody  that 
the  only  way  we  are  going  to  get  our 
prisoners  back  and  also  the  (Xily  way  we 
are  going  to  have  any  kind  of  political 
accommodation  in  South  Vietnam  is  for 
the  South  Vietnamese  and  the  North 
Vietnamese  to  reach  that  accommoda- 
tion between  themselves.  There  is  ifoth- 
ing  that  the  United  States  can  do  which 
is  going  to  convince  either  the  South 
Vietnamese  or  the  North  Vietnamese  to 
reach  the  kind  of  accommodation  that  is 
going  to  bring  political  stability  to  that 
tragic  land.  It  Is  going  io  have  to  be 
worked  out  between  the  parties. 

If  you  take  a  look  at  what  we  have 
assembled  in  Southeast  Asia  to  assault 
^^etnam,  it  boggles  the  mind.  The  num- 
ber of  B-52  heavy  bombers  assmbled  for 
operations  In  Vietnam  has  recently  been 
doubled  and  Is  now  over  100.  For  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  war  these 
huge  bombers  have  been  used  to  bomb 
the  Hf(*p*^"g  area.  Approximately  600 
fU^ter-bombers  have  also  been  concen- 
trated for  strikes  against  the  North 
Vietnamese.  Pour  aircraft  carriers  are 
operating  in  the  war  zcme  and.  also  for 
the  first  time,  a  fifth  carrier  Is  expected 
to  begin  operations  there  shortly. 

Why  is  the  united  States  bombing 
North  Vietnam?  It  is  apparently  our 
clumsy  way  of  helping  to  prevent  the 
defeat  of  the  South  Vietnamese  Army 
and  the  overthrow  of  the  Thleu  regime. 
After  more  than  3  years  of  Vietnamiza- 
tion undfR*  Pmident  Nixon,  one  wtmders 
if  the  South  Vietnamese  could  defmd 
themselves  without  the  United  States 
bombing  North  Vietnam.  If  not,  when 
will  they  be  able?  Will  they  ever  be  able 
to  stand  alone?  Will  the  crutch  of  mas- 
sive destruction,  terrible  risk  to  Ameri- 
can airmen,  massive  expense  to  UJB.  tax- 
payers, daroage  to  America's  reputation, 
and  disruption  of  American  society 
always  be  considered,  necessary  for  the 
Thleu  Government  of  South  Vietnam  to 
defend  itself  against  the  Nwth  Viet- 
namese and  Vletoong? 

Or  will  our  Government  realize  the 
futility  of  bombing  North  Vietnam?  Dur- 
ing President  mxon's  term  in  ofBoe, 
allied  forces  have  expended  over  3^  mll- 
llmi  tons  of  aerial  munitions  half  again 
as  mueh  as  was  used  throughout  Worid 
War  n  in  all  theaters.  The  loss  of  human 


life  and  the  destructioQ  of  property  has 
been  colossal.  Many  of  those  killed  wa« 
children  and  innocent  civilians,  and 
much  of  the  devastated  prcverty  had 
no  military  or  strategic  value.  This 
bombing  has  accomplished  little;  cer- 
tainly nothing  decisive.  It  is  very  df  ubt- 
ful  that  continued  bombing  of  North 
Vletaam  will  have  any  measurable  effect 
on  Hanoi's  wiU  to  fig^t,  the  ability  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  Army  to  fight  in  the 
South,  or  the  ability  and  will  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  to  establish  firmly  a 
viable  state. 

It  is  unbelievable  that  there  are  still 
people  in  this  country  who  believes  that 
by  bombing,  we  are  going  to  be  able  to 
bring  peace  to  Vietnam.  Last  week,  the 
Washington  Post  called  President  Nixon 
the  greatest  bomber  in  history.  In  the 
last  3  years  that  he  has  been  in  office 
more  bombs  have  been  dropped  than  in 
any  other  presidential  term  of  office — 
more  than  a  ton  of  bombs,  if  you  can  be- 
lieve this,  have  been  dropped  on  Vietnam 
for  every  minute  President  Nixon  has 
spent  in  the  White  House. 

Our  bombing  in  North  Vietnam  is  do- 
ing our  coimtry  no  good.  It  does  not  lead 
to  the  fulfillment  of  American  goals.  It 
takes  us  further  from  them. 

Most  of  all,  Mr.  President — most  of 
all — the  bombing  of  Vietnam  prolongs 
the  domestic  agony  of  the  United  States. 
Most  of  sil.  it  continues  to  tear  our  Na- 
tion apart. 

It  distorts  our  real  interests.  It  mis- 
places our  priorities.  It  hdps  turn  Amer- 
ica into  an  embattled  country  at  war 
with  herself — at  war  with  a  majority  qf 
her  own  people,  a  people  which  des- 
perately wants  to  live  in  peace;  to  im- 
prove its  lot  and  the  lot  of  others;  to  de- 
velop and  sustain  a  just  society. 

The  President  seems  to  evaluate  the 
success  of  his  p<dicy  in  Vietnam  by  the 
polls.  Will  it  affect  his  re-election?  That 
most  important  values  of  our  Nation, 
the  most  fundamental  priitciples  upon 
which  she  rests.  But  even  upon  that 
standard,  he  will  have  to  reaUae  that 
the  American  peoide  will  not  tolerate 
the  further  expansion  of  this  cruel  war. 
The  American  people  will  not  condone 
his  predecessors.  The  war  will  not  be 
swept  under  the  rug. 

Tint  war  is  still  the  most  important 
issue  in  this  lemd.  It  cannot  be  ignored. 
It  cannot  be  avoided.  It  will  be  an  Sec- 
tion issue.  It  will  be  an  issue  until  Amer- 
ica has  ceased  to  be  Involved — on  the 
ground  and  in  the  air. 

It  will  be  carried  to  every  comer  of 
this  land — to  rural  America  where  it  dis- 
rupts markets  and  prevents  proper 
growth;  to  urban  America  where  it  crip- 
ples our  morale  and  threatens  the  very 
roots  of  our  democracy. 

Whether  as  a  foreign  policy  principle,  a 
moral  objective,  or  as  an  election  issue, 
the  President  must  be  shown  that  his 
stubtwm  and  heartiess  policy  in  Vietnam 
must  finally  be  ended. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
only  a  few  words  to  add  to  what  my  col- 
leagues are  saying  here. 

Coming  to  this  Chamber  this  morn- 
ing to  talk  about  the  war  In  mdochina.  I 
fdt  a  deeidy  depressing  sense  of  reliving 
all  over  again  tragedies  of  the  paA  which 
should  be  far  behind  us. 
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We  have  been  through  so  many  sp: 
times  of  slaughter  and  folly  and  d 
Uon. 

There  was  the  spring  of  19€5.  my 
here  in  Washington,  when  the  Jo] 
admlnlstratlcm  began  the  /bombing 
North  Vietnam  in  the  name  v  shortenlig 
the  war. 

There  was  the  spring  of  1968  when  we 
were  told  the  Tet  offensive  was  the  ist 
gasp  of  the  beaten  enemy.  That  si  ne 
spring  the  American  people,  sicke  led 
and  divided  by  the  war.  were  told  by 
Richard  Nixon  that  he  had  a  plan  !or 
peace. 

llien  came  the  spring  of  1970  and  he 
Invasion  of  Cambodia  In  the  name  of 
shortening  the  war.  That  was  a  spi  Qg 
when  Americans  died  not  only  in  he 
Jungles  of  Southeast  Asia,  but  also  on 
the  campus  at  Kent  State. 

Now  the  spring  of  1972 — seven  bio  d- 
stained  years  later — and  it  is  happen  og 
again.  Incredibly,  the  B-52's  are  o  er 
North  Vietnam,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  can  come  before  the  Fore  la 
Relations  Committee  to  talk  of  bio  k- 
ading  Haiphong  in  the  name  of  wind  ig 
down  the  war. 

History  will  record  that  there  w  re 
many  reasons  why  we  have  been  c<  a- 
demned  to  relive  this  terrible  cycle. 

As  Cassius  told  Brutus,  the  fault  is  i  9t 
in  the  stars,  not  in  some  fateful  conjm  :- 
tion  of  destiny  that  we  could  not  cc  i- 
trol,  but  in  ourselves. 

Much  of  that  fault  lies,  of  course,  n 
the  two  administrations  that  have  wae  »d 
this  war. 

It  is  not  only  that  they  have  been  m  \- 
taken  politically  and  militarily.  Th  y 
have  enlarged  every  error  by  seeing  t  e 
war  as  some  strange  personal  test  f 
pride  and  strength.  And  we  have  pa  d 
an  awful  price  for  these  projections  >f 
personality  on  national  policy. 

But  if  they  have  felt  their  own  prl  e 
and  prestige  too  much,  they  have  felt  t  le 
suffering  of  others  too  little.  This  wax  Is 
more  grim  proof  that  in  all  our  knoi  1- 
edge,  we  have  forgotten  how  to  feel. 

The  thousands  of  lives  lost  and  brok  n 
in  this  war  become  abstract  figures  oi|  a 
Pentagon  chart  or  simply  poignant  rh 
oric  in  a  politician's  speech. 

And  the  killing  goes  on. 

In  this  world  of  insensitivlty  and  bll: 
arrogance.    Ideals    are    transformed 
some  crude  OrwelUan  distortion. 

Cowardice  in  facing  the  truth  becoi 
the  courage  to  fight  on. 

Desperate    improvisation    passes 
some  complex  strategy. 

Saving  the  people  means  destroying 
them. 

But  it  Is  not  only  the  political  lead 
ship  that  has  taken  this  country  to  lAr 
and  kept  it  there.  Beneath  the  elected  < 
ficials   of   the   executive  branch,   th( 
hums  that  vast  bureaucratic  anthill  tlAt 
goes  on  obediently  turning  out  the  m  ;- 
leading  reports  and  the  empty  rationaf - 
zations. 

The  policymaker  can  persevere  In 
mistake,  because  there  are  so  many  wi 
persist  in  putting  career  and  comfort 
perhaps  sheer  Inertia  ahead  of  coun 
There  are  ofBclals  all  over  this  count 
today  who  know  that  this  admlnistn 
tion's  poUcy  has  become  a  shameful  tra' 


esty  on  what  was  promised  the  American 
people.  Where  are  their  voices  this 
morning? 

And  finally,  history  will  certainly  trace 
a  line  of  guilt  to  the  Congress  itself.  For 
7  years  we  have  failed  to  summon  the 
wisdom  or  the  courage  to  act  here,  to 
meet  the  nearly  universal  yearning  of  the 
pe<K>le  we  represent  for  an  end  to  this 
war. 

That  we  must  debate  this  issue  once 
more  today  condenms  us  as  fully  as  any 
administration  or  bureaucracy. 

So  it  is  another  spring. 

Again  cherry  blossoms  by  the  Tidal 
Basin. 

And  more  death  and  destruction  over 
Indochina. 

More  unrelieved  despair  in  the  POW 
camps  of  North  Vietnam. 

Still  more  quiet  pain  In  veterans  hos- 
pitals. 

And  unanswered  silence  of  53,000 
young  Americans  in  cemeteries  across 
this  land. 

And  now  more  words  here  in  Congress. 

It  is  yet  another  tragic  spring  for  our 
country. 

I  only  pray  that  somehow,  in  some  way, 
we  will  make  it  the  last  of  its  kind. 

Mr.  President,  the  Minneapolis  Trib- 
une yesterday  published  an  important 
editorial  comment  on  the  danger  of  the 
present  reescalation  of  the  war.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

TRK  New  Ant  Was  in  Nowth  Vbtmam 

Every  reaaon  thus  far  actTancsd  by  tbe 
Nixon  artmlnlntratlon  for  setting  history  In 
Vietnam  back  four  years  Is,  In  our  view, 
unaupportable.  No  better  reasons  are  Ukely 
to  be  offered  in  the  days  ahead.  Arguments 
for  and  against  extensive  bombing  in  the 
north.  Including  Hanoi  and  the  port  of  Hai- 
phong, were  raised  In  the  mld-19eOs.  debated 
and,  we  had  thought,  resolved  In  1968. 

We  do  not  object  to  the  statement  of  the 
obvious  made  yesterday  by  Secretary  of  State 
Rogers.  He  told  tbe  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  that  North  Vietnam  was  guilty 
of  aggression,  Just  as  his  predecessor.  Dean 
Rusk,  had  charged  In  the  IBSOs.  But  the  Jiis- 
tlflcatlons  for  responding  to  that  aggression 
by  air  strikes  In  the  north  are  as  Invalid  now 
as  they  were  before.  F^Irthermore,  if  Rogers 
really  meant  what  he  said — that  the  United 
States  will  "take  whatever  military  action  Is 
necessary  to  prevent  a  Communist  takeover 
In  South  Vietnam" — then  the  Nlzon  admin- 
istration has  not  only  escalated  American 
objectives  beyond  those  oT  the  IBSOs;  It  has 
also  changed  drastically  Its  own  policies. 

Tbe  bombing  rationale  Is  all  too  familiar. 
Reporting  heavy  damage  to  fuel -storage  and 
transportation  facilities  in  the  HazK>l -Hai- 
phong area,  U.S.  military  spokesman  asserted 
that  the  Sunday  strikes  "will  help  reduce 
tbe  enemy's  capability  to  continue  military 
activities  in  South  Vietnam."  The  logic  Is  In- 
disputable, Just  as  the  bombing  of  the  north 
In  1965.  1966  and  1967  undoubtedly  kept  the 
Tet  offensive  of  1968  from  being  larger  than 
It  was.  A  bombing  campaign  in  the  north  in 
1972,  1973  and  1974  would  undoubtedly  re- 
duce tbe  enemy's  capabUlty  In  1975. 

More  subtle  purposes  are  widely  assumed 
to  lie  behind  tbe  attacks  on  the  north.  One 
Is  a  warning  to  Hanoi  that  Its  large-scale 
operations  In  the  south  will  not  go  unchal- 
lenged by  the  United  States.  Also,  having 
resumed  a  1960s-type  air  war,  tlie  United 
States  Is  said  to  have  a  new  "bargaining 


chip"  to  offer  North  Vietnam:  a  negotiated 
settlement  In  exchange  for  a  bombing  halt. 
We  doubt  that  Hanoi  or  anyone  else  has  now. 
or  had  before,  many  Illusions  about  the  wUI- 
Ingnaaa  of  tbe  Nixon  administration  to  un- 
leash destructlveness  from  the  air.  And  the 
notion  of  bombing  Hanoi  to  the  conference 
table  Is  so  old,  shopworn  and  dlaeredlted 
that  It  would  be  ludicrous  If  It  were  not  so 
tragic  m  Its  present  application. 

Another  presumed  purpose  of  the  bombing 
Is  to  demonstrate  to  the  world  in  general  and 
Moscow  In  particular  that  the  United  States 
can  be  relied  upon  as  a  nation  that  wUl  not 
abandon  Its  alllM  for  tbe  sake  of  Xast-West 
detent:  tbe  "pitiful,  helpless  giant"  syn- 
drome. As  Rogers  put  It  yesterday,  "We  cant 
now  Just  turn  tall  and  leave  our  friend  and 
ally  alone."  But  that  Is  precisely  what  the 
administration  was  doing,  or  said  it  was  do- 
ing, through  its  policy  of  Vietnam  I  zatlon  and 
American  withdrawal.  Rightly,  we  believe. 
President  Nixon  had  been  credited  untu  re- 
cently with  piirsulng  a  steady  course  of  dis- 
engaging American  military  power  from  In- 
dochina more  rapidly  than  many  expected  he 
would  when  he  took  office.  The  policy  was 
not  abandonment.  It  was  recognition  that 
the  United  States  had  done  far  more  than 
could  reasonably  be  expected  to  strengthen 
South  Vietnam;  that  the  only  rational  course 
was  withdrawal. 

In  pursuit  of  that  course,  close  air  support 
by  U.S.  forces  against  the  North  Vietnamese 
divisions  in  the  south  'seemed  to  us.  under 
the  drcimutances  of  the  full-scale  offensive, 
Justified.  But  now,  both  the  methods  and  the 
ostensible  goals  have  changed.  Under  the 
doctrine  of  "whatever  military  action  Is  nec- 
essary." the  President  has  responded  with 
punitive  strikes  in  the  north.  In  doing  so. 
he  has  made  the  United  States  hostage  to 
the  ability,  or  lack  of  It.  of  the  Saigon  gov- 
emmeot.  He  has  lessened  the  chances  for 
safe  American  withdrawal  and  release  of  Pris- 
oners of  war.  Par  from  enhancing  this  coun- 
try's status  abroad,  he  has,  we  believe,  di- 
minished It.  He  has  Jeopardized  bis  achieve- 
ments in  normalization  with  China  and  ne- 
gotiation with  Russia.  He  Is  acting  In  what 
he  believes  are  the  beet  Interests  of  the 
American  people,  but  we  think  be  Is  acting 
against  the  wishes  of  tbe  majority. 

TTie  PRESIDINO  OPFICEaR.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROBE31T  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Does  th?  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  have  any  time  re- 
maining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  has  5  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  that  time  may  be  re- 
served to  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston)  for  later  disposition. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  over  a 
period  of  months,  years,  and  days  we 
have  aU  made  comments  here  on  the 
Senate  floor  about  our  policy  in  South- 
east Asia.  During  that  period,  and  most 
recmtly  during  the  recent  escalation  of 
the  air  war  over  Vietnam,  I  have  caUed 
our  policy  a  senseless,  reckless  policy,  a 
response  to  the  failure  of  Vietnamlza- 
tlon.  and  have  criticized  that  policy  in 
some  detail. 

I  can  only  repeat  what  I  stated  in  this 
Chamber  in  a  speech  over  a  year  ago,  on 
Februaty  24,  1971,  whm  I  asked:  "How 
long  will  we  permit  our  Nation  to  launch 
an  imlimlted  airwar  over  Indochina  that 
can  only  add  heavily — and  needlesaly — 


to  the  tragic  human  Udl  that  already 
exists." 

It  should  come  as  no  surprise  to  us 
that  there  is  an  unlimited  airwar  today 
throughout  all  of  Lidochina.  Our  na- 
tional leadership  ofBdally  told  us  last 
year  that  all  of  fiidochlna  would  be  a 
target  for  American  bombs.  The  Presi- 
dent said  then  that  he  would  place  no 
limitation  on  the  use  of  American  air- 
power  throughout  the  area. 

I  said  then,  and  I  say  again: 

I  am  appalled  that  our  national  leaderahlp 
finds  It  so  easy  to  escalate  Its  ptAVcj  at  vlo- 
lenoe  through  an  unlimited  airwar.  I  am 
i4>paUed  that  It  chooaes  to  lgiu>re  the  record 
of  devastation  and  death  our  bombing  has 
Claused  in  the  past. 

Must  we  Increase  the  more  than  1,000,000 
(now  over  1,160,000)  civilian  casualties  and 
6,000,000  (now  6,350,000)  refugees  In  South 
Vietnam? 

Must  we  increase  the  tens  cX  thousands  of 
clTUlan  casualties  and  1,000,000  refugees  In 
Laos? 

Must  we  Increase  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
civilian  casualties  and  more  than  1,600,000 
(now  over  2,000,000)  refugees  In  Cambodia? 

Must  we  destroy  more  villages,  decimate 
more  tribal  pecq>les,  and  make  more  land 
uninhabitable — all  for  a  cause  which  most 
Americans  no  longer  support? 

And,  are  we  as  a  nation  so  morally  bank- 
rupt that  we  can  sweep  the  issue  of  war  vic- 
tims Into  tiie  pages  of  history  without  put- 
ting forth  a  greater  effort  to  meet  hunum 
needs? 

We  are  confronted  today  with  a  very  seri- 
ous regional  crisis  of  people — millions  of 
people — ^refugees,  civilian  casualties,  war  vic- 
tims. And  more  than  our  government  cares 
to  admit,  American  military  acttvltlea— eq>e- 
daUy  Uie  heavy  bombing  of  many  areas — 
Is  contributing  much  to  this  human  toU  at 
war. 

Again,  as  has  been  stated  many  times, 
no  one  today  questions  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  have  not  also  contributed  to 
this  toll,  that  their  military  offensives 
have  not  also  created  refugees  and  civil- 
ian casualties.  The  only  question  many 
Americans  are  asking  today  is  how  long 
will  we  cmtribute  to  this  human  trag- 
edy— how  l(»g  will  we  bomb  villages? 

Today.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to 
Join  my  colleagues  in  commending  the 
Senator  from  California  (Bflr.  Cranston) 
on  his  analysis  of  Just  what  this  war  has 
done,  not  only  to  our  Nation  but  to  the 
human  beings  in  Southeast  Asia,  and 
most  particularly  to  the  civilian  popula- 
tion of  South  Vietnam.  As  the  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Refugees  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  I  can  state 
that  since  1965  we  have  held  extensive 
hearings  on  what  the  impact  of  this  war 
has  been  on  the  civilian  population — 
the  innocent  children,  the  women,  and 
the  old  people  who  are  caught  in  the 
crossfire  of  the  viciousness  of  the  Vlet- 
cong  assaults  and  the  North  Vietnamese 
offensives — but  most  tragically  of  all.  by 
the  viciousness  of  the  bombing  attacks 
and  the  firepower  of  the  American  forces. 

It  has  been  our  conclusion,  after  days, 
weeks,  and  months  of  hearings,  and  after 
two  visits  to  Vietnam  and  the  South- 
east Asian  peninsula,  that  in  many  in- 
stances nearly  80  percent  of  the  refugees 
have  been  caused  by  American  firepower, 
and  that  many  of  the  victims,  the  civU- 
ian  war  casualties,  war  (Hphans,  and 
other  victims,  are  caiised  by  American 
firepower. 


Peihaps  It  would  give  pause  to  the 
American  petvle  to  realize  that  in  South 
VleUiam,  a  country  of  some  17  million, 
that  there  are  over  700.000  war  orphsuus 
today,  that  there  are  in  excess  of  200,000 
war  widows,  and  that  there  are  more 
than  250,000  individuals  who  are  phys- 
ically disabled,  because  of  the  war— that 
there  are  over  1,500,000  people  whose 
bodies,  minds,  and  loved  ones  have  been 
lost  in  South  Vietnam. 

In  1971,  there  were  more  than  140,000 
new  refugees  officially  registered  in  South 
Vietnam.  At  least  hsilf  of  them  were  vic- 
tims of  forced  relocation  by  Government 
forces,  and  all  of  them  were  in  addition  to 
the  nearly  6  million  refugees  created 
since  1965.  Sixux  January  of  this  year  the 
number  has  continued  to  grow.  In  fact, 
since  April  1,  and  the  escalatiai  of  the 
war,  more  than  24)0,000  new  refugees  have 
fled  into  Government  territory  alone. 
And  uncounted  thousands  remain  be- 
hind. In  Quang  Tri  Province,  tens  of 
thousaiKls  of  these  new  refugees  are 
simply  fleeing  camps  where  UJ3.  Marines 
moved  them  in  1967.  Today  they  are 
causht  in  the  crunch  of  another  battle, 
with  little  hope  of  it  being  the  last.  The 
cumulative  total  of  refugees  in  South 
Vietnam  today  is  well  over  6  million, 
which  is  at  least  one-third  of  the  coun- 
try's p(M)ulation. 

In  1971,  some  38,318  Vietnamese  civil- 
ians were  ofiBcially  swlmitted  as  civilian 
war  casualties  to  Government  hospitals. 
Teas  of  thousands  of  others  were  treated 
elsewhere,  were  never  treated  at  all,  or 
were  Idlled  outright.  Again,  all  of  them 
were  an  addition  to  the  more  than  1.- 
050,000  civilian  war  casualties  from 
earlier  years.  And  if  earlier  patterns  are 
repeating  themselves,  thousands  of  civil- 
ians are  becoming  casualties  in  the  cur- 
rent escalation  of  the  war. 

Just  2  years  ago.  according  to  official 
statistics,  some  258,000  war  orphans  were 
registered  with  the  THetnamese  Govon- 
ment.  Today,  the  official  total  stands  at 
some  410,000.  The  actual  total,  however, 
exceeds  700,000.  And  in  all  other  cate- 
gcHles  of  war  victims,  the  figures  of  those 
disabled,  paralyzed  or  blinded  by  the  war 
go  up  and  up. 

These  and  other  statistics  tell  us  some- 
thing of  the  hiunan  toll  that  the  bloody 
war  in  Indochina  is  talcing  ammig  the 
people  of  the  area.  They  are  aU  docu- 
mented in  reports  of  the  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee on  Refugees,  which  I  serve  as 
chairman,  as  well  as  in  recent  repwts  to 
the  subcommittee  prepared  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office.  As  before  the  GAG 
has  found  that  the  situatlcra  among  the 
civilian  population  continues  to  deterio- 
rate. Their  r^x>rts  underscore  again  the 
fact  that  the  human  tragedy  in  Vietnam 
is  as  old  as  the  war  itself,  a  war  that  has 
changed  little  In  its  tragic  impact  upon 
the  civilian  population. 

It  is  a  cruel  irony  that  our  policy  of 
helping  and  assisting  in  the  area  of  refu- 
gee work,  which  was  funded  at  approxi- 
mately $6  million  last  year,  has  been 
cut  to  approximately  $5  million  this  year, 
and  the  administration  has  announced 
that  the  whole  program  Is  going  to  be 
phased  out  next  year.  What  a  cruel  irony 
it  is  that  those  humanitarian  programs 
to  care  for  the  war  victims  of  South 
Vietnam  are  to  be  phased  out,  at  a  time 


when  we  have  announced  a  very  great 
escalation  of  the  air  war  in  the  north. 
This  must  give  pause  to  people,  not  only 
In  this  country,  but  throughout  the 
world,  and  cause  them  to  wonder  why 
we  are  really  fighting  there.  Are  we  fight- 
ing because  we  are  concerned  about  the 
well-being  of  people  and  individuals,  or 
because  we  are  trying  to  secure  the  suc- 
cess of  a  political  policy  of  "Vletnamlza- 
tion" — the  btmkruptcy  of  which  I  think 
all  Americans  have  been  convinced  of 
since  its  announcement  some  3  years  ago. 

I,  for  the  life  of  me,  cannot  understand 
why  this  administration  does  not  follow 
the  model  that  was  set  for  it  by  President 
Eisenhower  in  1952.  President  Elsen- 
hower indicated  that  he  did  not  have  a 
plan  to  end  the  war,  but  that  he  was  go- 
ing to  visit  Korea,  and  to  millions  of 
Americans  that  meant  undivided  atten- 
tion, and  the  implicit  commitment  that 
we  would  end  the  Korean  war;  and  the 
Korean  war  was  ended  within  2  years 
after  he  assumed  office. 

In  contrast,  though  we  had  a  state- 
ment that  this  war  would  be  the  first 
order  of  priority  in  this  administraticm, 
and  the  announcement  that  there  was 
"a  plan"  to  end  the  war,  yet  nearly  one- 
third  of  all  the  Americans  who  have 
been  killed  in  Southeast  Asia  have  been 
killed  since  January  of  1969.  Some  $70 
billion  has  beoi  expended  there,  that 
should  have  been  spent  here  In  the 
United  States  to  provide  health,  educa- 
tion, and  decent  housing  to  the  people  of 
this  country,  and  security  for  the  people 
here  at  home. 

What  a  cruel  irony  it  must  be  for  the 
American  people  when  they  see  our  Pres- 
ident meet  with  Chou  En-lai  and  Mao 
Tse-tung,  toasting  each  other  with 
champagne  as  the  strains  of  "America 
the  Beautiful"  play  in  the  background, 
that  (?Mna,  with  its  800  million  people, 
perhaps  posing  a  threat  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  with  200  million  people  and 
sophisticated  weaponry,  clearly  posing  a 
threat  to  the  United  States.  Yet,  today, 
the  bombers  fly  over  North  Vietnam,  over 
Hanoi  and  Haiphong,  and  the  American 
people  caimot  help  but  ask  themselves, 
"What  Idnd  of  threat  is  posed,  in  com- 
parison, by  the  17  million  people  of 
North  Vietnam?" 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
S«iator  yield  at  that  poipt? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFK^ER.  Is  this  on 
the  time  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  How  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining,  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICESl.  The  Sen- 
ator has  3V^  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withlK>ld  for  Just  1  or  2  minutes 
until  I  finish? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
hold untu  the  Senator  finishes  his  state- 
ment. Then,  if  time  remains.  I  would  lilce 
to  respond. 

Mr.  KENNED*^  Mr.  President,  we  can 
only  ask  this  morning,  how  much  longer 
will  it  go  on?  How  much  longer  will  we 
permit  our  Nation  to  fuel  a  war  that  most 
Americans  no  longer  support?  How  mtich 
longer  wiU  we  contribute  to  a  bloodbath 
for  the  sake  of  avoiding  a  highly  specu- 
lative  bloodbath   of   the   future?   How 
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much  longer  will  we  allow  our  seat  at  the 
Paris  peace  table  to  remain  empty  1 

in  recent  days  I  have  receive<     as  I 
know  many  other  Senators  have,  hun- 
dreds of  telegrams  and  letters  f  ron   con 
stltuents  asking  this  same  questior 
much  longer?  Many  are  expressln 
frustration  and  anger  over  the  r 
tion  of  the  war,  and  their  anxiety 
will  never  end.  Of  all  that  I  have 
ed,  none  are  more  eloquent  in  expi 
these  sentiments  than  Mrs.  Sh; 
Doten  of  Brighton,  Mass.  She  wrot  : 

DxAB  Sbnatos  Kxnnbot:  Eighteen  i  ontbs 
ago  my  husband  wrote  Joytully  fron  Viet- 
nam to  announce  that  bis  commandlnf  officer 
felt  all  Americana  would  be  out  wltl  Ln  six 
months.  A  few  weeks  later  he  was  ead — 
killed  by  a  fragmentation  grenade.  Tod  y,  the 
beadllnee  In  the  Boston  Olobe  annoum  i  thftt 
we  are  again  moving  Infantrymen  Into  Mstlve 
fighting.  One  would  have  to  be  blind  at  1  deaf 
not  to  realize  that  the  policy  of  this  i  Imln- 
Istratlon  Is  one  of  sacrlQclng  lives  at  i  ke  ex- 
pense of  preaitlge. 

Six  years  ago  I  was  seventeen.  The  «  ir  was 
soon  to  become  real  to  my  friends  i  id  we 
were  slowly  realizing  tha^t  it  was  a  war  re  dl^ 
not  wish  to  claim  as  ours. . . . 

But  the  war  goes  on  Interminably  How 
long?  My  husband  Is  dead;  my  son  wll  not 
._.JuiuW  His  father.  But  In  some  sense  tb  i  war 
has  ended  for  us.  We  can  no  long  r  be 
touched.  My  son  will  not  be  drafted  nd  I 
have  no  younger  brothers.  But  how  ri*ny 
others — white  and  yellow — must  have  their 
lives  torn  I4>art  for  the  sake  of  the  pr  etlge 
of  the  American  government?  Why  are  re  so 
powerless  to  stop  this  disaster  which  h  s  al- 
ready cost  us  far  more  than  can  ei  r  be 
atoned  for?  .  . . 

In  a  sense  I  am  profoundly  tired.  I  an  tired 
of  headlines  which  continually  bring  ba  c  the 
agony  that  began  when  the  Army  api  ared 
at  my  door  eighteen  months  ago.  I  am  lired 
of  the  Thursday  casualty  reporte.  I  am  ilied 
of  the  political  rhetoric  of  "Vletnamlaa  on." 
I  am  tried  of  th«  feeling  of  deeperatloi  and 
Impotence  which  fills  me  every  time  I  w  ader 
what  can  be  done. 

And  so  In  a  aenae  the  purpose  of  Uii  let- 
ter Is  to  poM  that  question.  What,  *ndc  d.  Is 
to  be  done?  Have  we  created  a  monal  r  In 
the  Pentagon  which  cannot  be  stopped?  ffhy 
Is  the  Senate  as  impotent  as  I  am? , . . 

In  both  rage  and  deapalr.  I  aak  my  go  em- 
ment,  "Ho<w  long  Is  this  going  to  be  alfwed 
to  go  on?" 

The  letter  is  signed  Sharan  8. 

Who  can  answer  BCrs.  Doten's 
tion?  Who  can  say  how  long  it  will  I 
when  it  will  end? 

I  think  Mrs.  Doten  has  sunun^ 
the  agony,  frustratiaa,  and  despaiJ 
is  on  the  minds  of  so  many  Ame^ 
today,    as    the    Senate    contlnt 
dialog. 

During  this  colloquy  on  the  imliAlted 
air  war  in  Indochina,  we  must  not  1<  ;  the 
true  tragedy  of  the  situation  escaj  !  us. 
We  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  f  rget 
that  all  we  are  saying  this  momln  .  all 
the  dLscussioD  we  have  heard,  ali  the 
rationalizing  by  the  admlnlstratioi  for 
more  war  and  more  death — all  of  it  <  )uld 
have  been  heard  in  this  Chamber  >ver 
a  year  ago,  or  the  year  before  thi  .  or 
even  years  before  that. 

The  fact  is,  the  war  in  Vietnan  has 
not  changed  much.  The  bombing  ha|  not 
changed.  The  violence  has  not 
Ished.  Men  and  women  and  ct 
tinue  to  die.  The  war  simply  grindi  ^  as 
we  talk. 


Only  the  statistics  of  death  have 
changed.  Only  the  numbers  of  civilians 
killed  or  wounded — the  number  of  ref- 
uges fleeing  bombs  and  bullets— 4iave 
changed.  For  each  new  day  of  war  brings 
another  day  of  suffering,  and  the  statis- 
tics of  the  human  costs  of  the  war  mount 
steadily. 

Our  naticmal  interest  does  not  Ue  in 
the  continuation  of  the  war,  or  an  ex- 
panding US.  involvement  in  it — even  an 
aerial  involvemmt.  It  does  not  lie  in  the 
further  destructitm  of  the  countryside  in 
Vietnam,  North  or  South,  or  Laos  or 
Cambodia.  It  does  not  lie  in  the  genera- 
tion of  more  war  refugees  and  civilian 
casualties. 

Rather  it  lies  in  the  very  urgently 
needed  effort  by  our  Government  to  stop 
the  violence  and  extricate  ourselves  from 
the  war  through  appropriate  decisions 
at  the  highest  levels  of  our  Oovemment. 
It  lies,  as  well,  in  a  far  greater  effort  to 
meet  the  vast  himum  needs  generated  by 
the  conflict. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say,  as  I  said  last 
year,  that  over  the  coming  weeks  and 
months — as  it  has  since  1965 — the  Sub- 
committee on  Refugees  will  continue  its 
very  active  interest  in  the  escalating 
problem  of  war  victims  in  Indochina. 
And  we  will  also  continue  to  be  as  tena- 
cious in  our  views  and  recommendations 
for  acti<m,  as  we  feel  the  important  sit- 
uation warrants. 

But  as  Mrs.  Doten  writes,  "the  war  goes 
on  interminably,"  and  all  of  America 
Joins  her  in  asking:  "How  long?" 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  is  recognised. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
commend  the  Senator  for  his  address. 
For  7  long  years  now.  this  war  has  made 
precious  little  sense  to  me.  As  it  ex- 
panded, as  we  sent  half  a  millian  Amer- 
ican troops  to  Indochina  to  engage  in  it. 
the  only  reason  ever  offered  that  even 
pretended  to  be  commensurate  with  the 
cost  of  the  war  to  the  United  States,  was 
that  somehow  it  had  become  our  duty  to 
stand  as  sentinel  for  Asia  against  China. 

As  the  Soiator  knows,  this  war  was 
then  referred  to  as  a  proxy  war.  China 
supposedly  being  the  demon  bdilnd  it 
all.  and  it  was  said  to  be  our  duty  to 
protect  the  rest  of  Asia — ^with  our  men 
and  money — ^from  the  threat  posed  by 
the  Chinese. 

I  ask  this  questicm  of  the  Senator: 
Since  President  Nixon's  trip  to  Pddng. 
for  which  I  commended  him  and  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  commended 
him 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  I  may  have  time  on  my  own  to  ask 
theee  questions. 

Mr.  ORIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  time  reserved  in  his  own  right, 
in  his  own  name. 

Mr.  ORIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  sUteit. 

Mr.  ORIFFIN.  I  want  to  cooperate  as 
much  as  I  can.  but  it  was  my  under- 


standing that,  to  the  extent  poaiible.  the 
Chair  would  alternate  In  reeognlilng 
Senators  who  did  have  time  reserved. 
There  are  Senators  on  this  dde  who 
would  like  to  speak.  I  realise  that  all 
Senators  have  committee  meetings  and 
need  to  be  other  places.  But,  as  much  as 
possible.  I  would  hope  that  after  a  Sen- 
ator coi  the  other  side  speaks,  a  ^nator 
on  this  side  would  speak,  if  one  is  ready 
and  willing  to  speak. 

Bfr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  this  wlU 
take  very  little  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
informs  the  Senator  from  Michigan  tiiat 
the  Chair  was  inclined  to  do  that,  but 
no  Senators  on  the  RepuUican  side  who 
had  requested  time  were  present. 

Bfr.  ORIFFIN.  I  understand  that.  At 
that  time,  the  Chair  was  acting  as  he 
should. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  time 
not  be  charged  against  the  Senator  from 
Idaho.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  time  will  not  be  duu^ed 
against  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Is  the  Senator  from  Idaho  requesting 
time  to  respond  to  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts,  on  his  own  time? 

Mr.  CH17RCH.  I  do  make  that  request, 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  a  question  to 
the  Senator^  from  Massachusetts. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  states  that  time  had  been  re- 
quested previously  by  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  In 
the  sequence  of  events,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  question,  the  Chair  recog- 
nises the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

As  I  was  saying,  when  the  President 
went  to  Peking  afid  undertook  to  start 
the  process  of  normalising  our  relations 
with  China;  when  we  agreed  to  the  five 
Chinese  principles  in  the  «ii«mgh^i  com- 
munique, we  changed  our  entire  attitude 
toward  China,  and  we  declared  to  the 
world,  in  effect,  that  we  no  longer  re- 
garded China  as  a  great  threat  to  the 
peace  of  Asia,  that  we  no  k>ng«r  bdleved 
It  was  impossible  for  the  United  States 
to  work  out  normal,  peaoeful  rdatlons 
with  the  People's  Republic  ot  China. 
Oiven  that  set  of  events,  what  sense 
does  this  war  in  Vietnam  make  anymore? 
It  made  predous  little  sense  before.  Now 
it  makes  none  at  all. 

Tet,  would  not  the  Senator  agree  that 
we  cannot  seem  to  break  our  seance  with 
this  war,  that  somehow  no  President  can 
bring  himsdf  to  say.  "We  have  done  all 
that  can  be  done,  we  have  given  the 
South  Vietnamese  the  tods  to  defend 
themselves,  and  now  we  are  going  to 
withdraw"?  No  President  yet  has  been 
able  to  say  it,  and  so  the  war  omtlnues  ■ 
and  the  end  is  not  in  sight. 

Can  the  Senator  find  a  reason,  in  light 
of  our  new  attitude  toward  China,  any 
reason  connected  with  the  vital  Interests 
of  the  united  States,  that  would  Justify 
perpetuating  our  participation  in  this 
war? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  respond  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho,  who  has  provided  great 
insiibt  and  has  made  an  extraordinary 
contribution  in  this  body  toward  under- 
standing our  interests  in  Vietnam,  by 
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saying  that,  quite  obviously,  there  is  no 
vital  Interest  for  the  United  States  to 
continue  its  Involvement. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho,  within  the 
last  half  hour  or  45  minutes,  met  with 
some  wives  and  relatives  of  Ameri- 
can prisoners  of  war.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  has  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  concern  to  our  policy  toward  South- 
east Asia.  I  ask  the  Senator  whether  he 
believes  that  we  advance  the  day  when 
American  loved  ones,  prisoners  of  war, 
fathers  and  husbands,  will  return  to 
their  families,  by  bombing  Hanoi?  Does 
he  believe  that  this  new  turn  of  events 
Is  going  to  hasten  the  time  when  those 
individuals  will  be  returned  to  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  say  to  the  Senates- 
that  Just  the  opposite  is  the  case.  It  is 
time  to  stop  using  the  prisoners  as  an 
excuse  for  continuing  the  fight.  If  any- 
thing should  be  clear  by  now,  it  is  that 
North  Vietnam,  after  20  shears  of  fight- 
ing— 30  years,  if  one  goes  all  the  way 
back  to  the  origins  of  this  war — ^is  not 
going  to  give  up  those  prisoners  until 
we  are  willing  to  give  up  the  war.  It  is 
as  plain  as  that.  And  the  same  experi- 
ence has  been  written  large  in  all  pre- 
vious wars. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  his  ad- 
dress, and  especially  do  I  commend  him 
for  the  way  he  has  pointed  up  to  the 
Senate  and  to  the  country  the  terrible 
tragedy  that  has  befallen  so  numy  inno- 
cent civilians  in  Vietnam,  the  countless 
refugees  that  our  bombing  has  gener- 
ated. He  has  spokm  up  for  than,  as  well 
as  for  our  own  soldiers  in  the  field  and 
American  prlsoQers  of  war  who  have 
been  incarcerated  so  long  in  North  ^et- 
nam. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
has  been  informed  that  the  Senator  from 
Texas  is  to  be  recognized  on  the  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  TOWER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  President,  by  Invading  South  Vitt- 
nam.  the  North  Vietnamese  have  clearly 
demonstrated  their  contempt  for  the  1968 
understanding  that  led  to  the  bombing 
halt.  This  invasion,  has  generated  a  mass 
of  the  refiigees.  They  stayed  to  meet  their 
North  Vletnamese/Vietcong  liboators 
in  the  1968  Tet  offensive.  For  this  trust 
of  the  Communists  they  were  slau^- 
tered.  llie  South  Vietnamese  are  not 
foolish.  This  time  the  civilians  fiee.  Tills 
time  they  will  not  stay  to  be  executed. 
If  there  are  those  wiio  have  synqMithy 
for  the  people  of  South  ^etnam — ^f or  the 
people  of  Laos  and  Cambodia — let  them 
plead  with  the  North  Vietnamese  to  cease 
their  aggression.  Let  them  go  to  where 
the  problem  is — Hand.  We  are  not  the 
aggressors.  The  North  \^tname8e  are. 
Let  it  be  noted  that  virtually  the  entire 
army  of  North  Vietnam  is  deployed  out- 
side that  coimtry — ^in  Laos.  Cambodia, 
and  South  Vietnam. 

I  am  tired  of  the  hjrpocrisy  of  the 
Communists  who  demai^  that  we  stop 
the  bombing,  that  we  return  to  fruitless 
peace  negottatifma— all  while  they  con- 
tinue their  Matant  aggression  in  South 
Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia.  I  am 
weary  of  those  on  the  campaign  trail 


whoie  blind  ttiXh  in  the  goodness  of  the 
North  \^etnamese  drives  them  to  ad- 
vocate the  surrender  of  our  allies.  It 
would  appear  that  one  basic  fact  has  been 
overlooked.  The  North  Vietnamese  are 
the  enemy:  they,  not  the  South  Viet- 
namese, are  killing  our  men,  attempting 
to  enforce  their  system  of  government 
on  neighboring  states. 

Some  have  argued  that  the  bombing 
is  Ineffective.  Thisg  reason  that  because 

th*  hnnnhtny  MA  nnt  «t<y  tti»  fVimmimtefat 

before,  it  cannot  sUhd  them  now.  Well, 
they  are  both  right  and  wrong.  Bombing, 
by  Itself,  will  not  stop  the  North  Viet- 
namese invasion.  That  wUl  require  stiff 
ground  oiqiMsitlon.  But  the  North  Viet- 
namese are  mcountering  that  resistance. 
At  An  Loc.  2,500  defenders  successfully 
warded  off  attacks  by  10.000  surrounding 
Communists.  The  battle  for  An  Loc  is 
probably  not  yet  over.  But  the  perform- 
anae  there  and  in  Quang  Tri  Province 
gives  reason  for  optimism  over  the  suc- 
cess of  the  ground  Vietnamlaation  pro- 
gram. In  another  amse,  though,  critics  of 
the  current  bombing  «ampaiyn  are  wrong 
when  th^  argue  UJ3.  Ixmibing  will  not 
eUxp  the  iMrth  Vietnamese.  The  war  to- 
day Is  different  from  1968.  The  Commu- 
nists are  dependent  upon  ammunition, 
food,  and  POL  brought  by  truck  over 
roads.  Without  gas.  tanks  will  not  run. 
Without  logistical  support,  infantry 
cannot  conduct  large  scale  assaults. 
Heavy  bombing  was  essential  in  stopping 
the  massive  attacks  of  Tet  1968.  It  wlU 
once  again  play  a  vital  role  in  stopping 
North  Vietnamese  aggression. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  those  who  want 
the  war  brought  to  an  early  end  should 
applaud  our  efforts  to  destroy  the  logis- 
tical capability  of  the  enemy  to  mount 
a  major  offensive.  I  think  that  when  this 
offensive  was  plotted  by  Moscow  and 
Hanoi,  they  could  pretty  wdl  predict 
the  knee-Jeiic  reaction  back  home.  Tht 
President  predicted  a  revival  of  the  cries 
for  surrender  that  would  be  heard 
throui^ut  the  country.  He  was  right. 
It  has  produced  that  reaction.  Should  we 
accqit  Hanoi's  terms  now,  and  surrender, 
the  President  would  have  to  crawl  on  his 
belly  to  Moscow  in  May.  The  fact  is.  If 
this  offensive  is  not  contained,  if.  indeisd. 
we  do  bend  to  Hanoi's  demands  and  give 
UP,  then  we  can  be  sure  the  Soviets  and 
theh-  friends  wlU  be  tempted  to  initiate 
military  offensives,  elsewhere  in  the 
world,  certain  in  the  knoi^edge  that  the 
United  Stetes  will  not  lift  a  finger  to 
stop  it 

There  is  a  very  great  deal  at  stake 
here.  Ttiose  concerned  about  the  possi- 
bility of  bombs  aimed  at  military  targets 
killing  civilians  should  also  be  concerned 
about  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Catholics  that  would  be  Slaughtered  in 
South  Vietnam,  were  we  to  do  the  very 
thing  advocated  on  the  Senate  fioor  here 
today;  that  is.  in  effect,  to  accept  Hanoi's 
terms  and  get  out. 

Mr.  President,  if  you  do  not  believe 
that  win  haiven,  ask  mmt  of  the  hier- 
archy of  the  Catholic  church.  Find  out 
what  happened  In  North  Vietnam  when 
some  60.000  Cathcdic  leaders  were  assas- 
sinated sftid  thousands  of  others  were 
permitted  to  starve  to  death. 

Ilius.  let  me  say  to  those  who  (^ipose 


the  Presldoit's  ptdldes.  In  their  com- 
passion for  the  people  of  North  Vietnam, 
who  are.  after  all.  the  aggressors,  who 
did.  after  all.  initiate  the  war.  I  ask  them 
to  think  of  the  consequences  to  other 
people  in  Indochina. 

Remember,  when  a  country  maintains 
less  than  one  division  within  its  own 
borders  and  deploys  many  other  divi- 
sions outside  its  borders,  it  is  eniMied  in 
aggressive  war.  They  are  in  Laos.  Cam- 
bodia, South  Vietnam — they  are  even  in 
Thailand. 

When  we  talk  about  accepting  Hanoi's 
terms  and  getting  out,  let  us  go  ahead 
and  adinit  that  we  want  to  surrouler 
Cambodia.  Laos,  and  Thailand  to  than 
as  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HucHxs).  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Tatt)  is  now 
recognised  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  TKFT.  Mr.  President,  the  Demo- 
cratic critics  of  the  President's  course  in 
Vietnam,  led  by  leading  presidential 
conteiulers.  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
have  advocated  a  course  that  indicates 
they  are  ready  to  see  the  South  Viet- 
namese's striving  for  freedom  and  na- 
tlcmhood  fail.  It  is  also  a  course  with 
broad  and  dangerous  implications  for 
U.S.  foreign  policy  generally. 

Instead  of  condemning  the  raw  agres- 
sion of  the  North  Vietnamese,  with  the 
obvious  backing  of  the  UJB.SJI..  in  vio- 
lation of  the  1968  imidled  agreement  in 
ignoring  the  DMZ  and  shelling  open 
cities,  not  to  mention  the  1954  agree- 
ment which  set  up  the  DMZ,  these 
critics,  led  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  imply 
that  oiu*  failure  to  continiie  a  charade 
of  useless  talk  shows  in  Paris  somehow 
Justified  or  caused  the  invasion. 

Instead  of  heaping  obloquy  on  the 
President  and  the  Secretaries  of  State 
and  Defense,  who  have  pursued  and  are 
ctmtinulng  to  pursue  a  course  of  hon- 
oratde  withdrawal,  why  do  they  utter  no 
word  of  criticism  for  Uie  North  Viet- 
namese invaders?  We  hear  no  condem- 
nation of  the  North  Vietnamese  slaiigh- 
ter  of  innocent  civilians  in  the  south.  The 
North  Vietnamese  are  the  ones  who  are 
shelling  the  open  cities.  We  hear  from 
than  no  support  of  their  own  President 
against  the  clear  aggressors. 

Why  do  they  seek  so  diligently  to  di- 
vorce themselves  frc»n  the  war?  Is  it 
some  subconscious  attempt  to  cleanse 
self-guilt?  Presidential  ambitions  can- 
not change  history — ^however  difficult 
that  history  is  to  bear.  Great  and  tragic 
errors  may  have  been  recorded  there, 
but  that  does  not  Justify  compounding 
them  now  by  abandonment  of  the  peo- 
ple and  the  principles  of  freedom  that 
we  have  supported.  r 

Ignored  and  overlooked  in  the  discus-  >) 
sion  here  today,  I  note,  is  the  President's 
comprehoisive  and  fair  peace  plan  of 
January  25  of  this  year,  offered  at  a  time 
when  the  very  North  Vietnamese  forces 
that  have  now  invaded  South  Vietnam 
were  poised  and  ready  for  release  when 
the  political  and  military  climate  seemed 
most  favorable— and  wbea  the  green 
llglit  was  given  by  Moscow. 

High  officers  of  the  Russian  Govem- 
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ment  have  been  recently  In  Hanoi,  u>- 
parently  giving  clearance  to  this  op<  ra- 
tion. We  can  see  what  Is  behind  the  dt- 
uatlon,  perhaps  to  put  It  into  some  er- 
'  spective,  by  commenting  on  the  reac  ion 
I  had  from  an  eminent  foreign  sta  «s- 
man  with  whom  I  talked  this  past  w  iek. 
when  I  asked  him  what  he  thought  a  out 
the  entire  situation.  He  thought  f <  r  a 
moment  and  then  said,  "I  think  the  I  us- 
sians  have  done  you  a  dirty  trick." 

Indeed,  Mr.  President,  I  think  thi  t  Is 
the  case,  for  without  that  specific  ap- 
proval and  without  the  specific  hetc\  ing 
of  the  very  sophisticated  weapons  wl  ich 
'liave  been  provided,  this  invasion  w<  uld 
not  have  tcJcen  place  by  the  North  V  et- 
namese. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  said  that  the  rar 
must  be  ended  by  negotiations.  It  is  cl  ar, 
I  think,  that  the  war  must  be  endec  by 
negotiations,  if  it  is  to  end  any  tim  in 
the  foreseeable  futiu%. 

I  should  like  to  recall  that  the  Pi  si- 
dent  said, 

1.  There  will  be  a  toUI  withdrawal  :  -om 
South  Vietnam  of  all  U.S.  forces  and  (  :her 
foreign  forces  allied  with  the  govemmei  t  of 
South  Vietnam  within  six  months  o:  an 
agreement. 

3.  The  release  of  all  military  men  an<  In- 
nocent civilians  captured  throughout  X  do- 
chlna  will  be  caxrled  out  In  parallel  wltt  the 
troop  withdrawals  mentioned  In  point  1 

The  political  future  of  South  Vietnam  will 
be  left  for  the  South  Vietnamese  peopl  i  to 
decide  for  themselTes,  free  from  outatd<  In- 
terference. 

What  was  the  response  to  that?  Cle  xly 
now.  we  see  what  the  response  is:  nan  sly, 
open  and  outright  aggression.  Tlu  is 
the  only  answer  we  have  had. 

Mr.  President,  the  President's  plan  vas 
a  soimd  basis  for  the  negotiations.  W  all 
aeek  to  see  the  U.S.  withdrawal  as 
rapidly  as  possible  from  the  orig  nal 
Vietnamese  embroilment  in  whict  so 
many  local  critics  today  were  themm  ves 
Involved,  but  anything  other  than  a  rm 
response  to  the  current  threat  would  nd 
for  all  practical  piirposes  all  chance  of 
successful  negotiations  in  the  foresee  ble 
future. 

Abandonment  at  this  time — wl  eh 
seems  to  be  the  alternative  course  ;  ow 
being  offered  by  our  critics — Secrel  iry 
Rogers  testified,  would  "probably  re  ult 
In  a  bloodbath" — a  bloodbath  not  (  ily 
in  the  south  as  the  distinguished  S(  la- 
tor  from  Texas  (Mr.  Towbr)  Just  le- 
scrlbed.  but  also  because  the  South  \  et- 
namese  have  clearly  shown  their  abl  Ity. 
their  desire,  and  their  willingnesi  to 
fight.  And  they  wi)l  fight. 

There  will  be  continued  war  go: 
in  Tnetnam— in  South  Vietnam- 
we  pull  completely  out  of  the  picture, 
it  will  go  on  and  on  and  on,  with 
slaughter    of    civilians    and    with  ||the 
slaughter  of  military  men  alike. 

Even  more,  I  think,  to  take  any  stance 
other  than  the  one  the  President 
taken  today  will  seriously  Jeopardize 
chances    for    meaningful    results 
negotiations  between  the  United  Si 
and  the  other  major  powers,  not 
with  regard  to  Southeast  Asia  but 
daily  with  regard  to  many  world  ifob- 
lems  with  the  U.SJSJI.  and  evenfthe 
People's  Republic  of  China. 
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Mr.  President,  these  are  the  stakes  in 
the  game  the  President  has  had  to  take 
into  account  in  making  these  dllDcult 
decisions,  on  which  I  certainly  do  not 
envy  him  and  on  which,  I  am  sure,  he  and 
his  advisers  have  apent  many,  many 
hours  examining  the  various  altematlvea, 
attempting  to  work  out  the  course  they 
felt  was  in  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  in  the  interest  of  world  peace. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  easy  for  the  UUtaers 
to  carp,  but  who  among  them,  given  the 
hand  to  play  and  the  responidhlHty  of  de- 
cision, would  abandon  all  hope  of  nego- 
tiated setUonent,  endanger  ofver  80,000 
\JB.  forces  and  30,000  civilians  still  re- 
maining in  Vietnam  and  sacrifice  all 
hope  of  freedom  for  the  people  who  have 
fought  so  hard  for  it? 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HuoHSs).  The  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Stmxngton)  is  now  recognized. 

If  the  Chair  could  be  allowed  to  state 
to  the  Senator  from  Michigan,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  did  not  use  bis  full  time 
and  he  yielded  it  back. 

Mr.  ORIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  whatever  time 
remains  following  the  presentations  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  TOwn) 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Tatt)  . 
may  be  reserved  rather  than  jdelded 
back.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

PKESmKNT   NIXON'S   WAS   IS   CABXTINO   OVT  THX 
OXSTSTTCnON  OF    A  COUNTBT 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  In  1956  I  stated 
that  our  foreign  policy  was  one  of  being 
strong  against  the  weak  and  weak  against 
the  strong.  I  said  that  again  in  1967.  and 
say  it  today. 

In  the  fall  of  1967.  on  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate.  I  suggested  we  have  a  cease-fire 
because  it  had  become  clear  to  me.  after 
seven  trips  to  Vietnam  since  1960,  that 
the  future  of  that  coimtry  was  not  es- 
sential to  the  security  of  the  United 
States;  also  bcK^ause  in  the  process  of  our 
attempt  to  prove  that  it  was  essential, 
we  were  destroying  a  large  part  of  what 
was  Indochina. 

In  May,  1968,  I  received  a  letter  from 
a  prominent  private  citizen  in  my  State. 

The  letter  read  in  part: 

Mo  one,  but  no  one,  out  here  cares  ereh 
a  little  bit  about  saving  "face"  In  V-Nam.  No 
amount  of  saving  face  can  Justify  what  is 
going  on.  No  point  in  going  into  detail;  it 
has  all  been  said  a  million  times.  We  don't 
belong  there.  The  people  dont  want  us,  we 
cannot  afford  It  in  lives,  money  or  ruined 
moral  fibre.  Complex  solutions  are  getting 
us  nowhere.  So  make  It  simple — ^Just  get  out  I 

In  that  such  thinking  coincided  with 
my  own  formed  after  visiting' Vietnam 
many  times.  I  wrote  to  the  leading  Demo- 
cratic candidate  in  June  of  1968  and  said 
that  in  my  opinion  if  he  did  not,  prior  to 
the  election,  come  out  for  an  end  to  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  his  probable  nomination 
would  be  theoretical. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  basis  on 
which  President  Nixon  campaigned  for 
his  present  position.  On  March  8, 1968,  in 
remarks  delivccred  during  his  campaign 
in  New  Hampshire,  at  Conway,  he  said: 


We  ended  that  war,  the  Korean  war,  and 
kept  the  Nation  out  of  other  wars  for  8  years. 
And  that  Is  the  kind  of  isadershlp  you  will 
be  voting  for  this  year  If  you  support  my 
ticket. 

On  March  11,  he  said  to  the  American 
"Region  in  Hampton,  N.H. : 

And  I  pledge  to  you  that  the  new  leader- 
ship will  end  the  war  and  bring  us  peace  In 
the  Padflc.  That  is  what  American  wants. 

On  September  15,  he  said  in  the  New 
York  Times: 

And  I  pledge  to  you  tonight  that  the  first 
priority  foreign  policy  objective  of  our  next 
administration  wlU  be  to  bring  an  honorable 
end  to  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

Now  here  are  two  statements  he  made 
which  are  of  special  interest  as  he  esca- 
lates this  war. 

On  October  7.  1968,  Mr.  mxon  said: 

At  the  present  time  90  percent  of  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  has  been  discon- 
tinued. The  10  percent  that  is  now  being 
continued  Is  for  tactical  military  purposes 
to  protect  the  f(»ces  in  the  DMZ  none.  I 
would  not  raise  that  level  of  bombing. 

And  in  Hampton.  NJB..  on  March  6, 
1968  he  said: 

But,  my  friends,  if  in  November  this  war 
is  not  over  after  all  of  this  power  has  been 
at  their  dlqwsal,  then  I  say  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  will  be  Justified  to  elect  new 
leadenhlp.  And  I  pledge  to  you  that  the  new 
Isadersh^)  wiU  end  the  war  and  win  the  peace 
in  the  Pacific,  and  that  is  what  America 
wants. 

ISx.  President,  there  is  the  record  and 
there  is  no  adequate  substitute  for  the 
record.  This  country  of  Vietnam  contin- 
ues to  be  destroyed  by  this  administra- 
tion. In  that  connection.  I  will  read  into 
the  record  the  following  facts: 
OBSTavcnoN  ot  a  oovtuxz 

The  land  and  people  of  Indochina  (287 
thousand  square  mUes  and  4S  million  in- 
habitants—the alae  of  Teas,  but  with  four 
tlmss  its  population)  have  been  imder  con- 
tinuous, large-scale  attack  since   1866. 

The  largely  overtooked  and  presvimably 
incidental  impact  of  the  Second  Indochina 
War  on  the  land  and  Indigenous  popula- 
tions of  that  region  has  been  of  monumental 
proportions.  One  of  the  few  factual  sum- 
maries of  this  disruption  was  published  last 
year  by  the  Senate  Potelgn  Relations  Com- 
mittee (tuder  the  title  "Impact  of  the  Viet- 
nam War").  Rom  th*  data  presented  we 
can  iqtproximate  that  as  a  result  of  this 
war,  oqe  out  of  every  86  Inhabitants  of  all 
Indochina  has  so  far  been  klUed,  one  In  16 
wo\mded,  Mid  one  in  six  made  a  refugee. 
The  social  disruption  implied  by  these  flg\ixes 
is  difficult  to  grasp:  the  proportionate  impact 
on  the  United  States,  with  its  p(q;>ulatlon  of 
aOO  million  would  be:  6,700,000  killed.  18,- 
3(X>,000  wounded,  and  33  million  displaced. 

Mr.  President,  those  figures  have  been 
much  increased  since  that  time. 

In  passing,  as  mentioned  previously 
by  the  distinguiahed  senior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  over  one-third  of  all 
Americans  killed  in  action  in  this  war 
have  been  killed  since  January,  1969;  and 
note  that  over  half  of  the  reported  non- 
hostile  deaths  have  been  since  January. 
1969.  lliere  is  a  second  Indochina  war. 
It  has  been  and  is  being  waged  against 
the  land  as  much  as  against  the  people, 
and  Inaamuch  as  no  doubt  the  pec^le  of 
the  United  States  will  be  adced  to  put 
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up  many  billions  of  doIlarB  to  restore 
that  land,  this  is  also  an  Important  part 
of  any  discusaton  of  this  character. 
I  read  further  facts  into  the  Rscokd: 

A  WAX  AGAINST  THX  XNVIXOHICXNT 

It  is  in  the  light  of  the  Intimate  asso- 
ciation with  and  direct  dependence  upon 
the  resources  of  Uie  land  by  largely  primi- 
tive psoples.  and  in  the  further  light  of  our 
new  awareness  of  all  mankind's  dependence 
on  his  natural  environment  that  a  growing 
number  of  scientists  throughout  the  nation 
and  the  world,  have  become  appalled  by  the 
long-range  ecological  Impact  of  so-oalled 
limited  oounterlnsurgency  warfare.  A  further 
major  concern  has  been  the  renewed  depend- 
ence by  the  United  States  in  Uils  frustrat- 
ing oonfllot  on  chemical  weapons.  This  latter 
i4>proadi,  with  its  serious  puUlc  health 
and  eo(doglcal  implications.  Is  a  form  of  war- 
fare which  the  dvillBed  world  had  h^>ed 
was  put  to  rest  with  the  end  of  World  War  I. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  not  go  into  the 
herbicide  war  program  that  was  started 
in  November,  1961.  became  a  large-scale 
efTort  in  1966.  and  was  essentially  ended 
in  May.  1971.  But  I  would  devote  a  few 
remarks  to  the  Rome-plow  program  of 
agricultural  destruction : 

THX   KOICX-PLOW   PEOGXAIC 

Landclearlng  with  tractors,  a  program  re- 
stricted to  South  Vietnam,  began  on  a  small 
scale  in  1965,  became  a  large-scale  effort  in 
1968,  and  Is  apparently  continuing  undimin- 
ished to  this  day.  This  little  known  opera- 
tion, devoted  at  first  to  the  clearing  of  road- 
sides and  other  lines  of  communication  in 
order  to  discourage  ambiishes,  has  for  the 
past  several  yean  now  been  used  on  a  massive 
scale  to  literally  obliterate  forested  areas  of 
possible  use  to  the  other  side.  In  its  mission 
of  denying  cover  and  sanctuary  the  method 
appean  to  be  without  equal.  The  basic  tool 
is  a  20-ton  tractor  fitted  out  with  a  2>^-ton 
"Rome-plow"  and  14  tons  of  added  armor.  At 
least  five  companies  of  more  than  thlrCy  trac- 
tors each  are  in  contlnuoxis  operation.  As  of 
last  August  about  750,000  acre^  of  land  of 
South  Vietnam  had  been  scraped  bare  by 
this  means  (an  area  the  size  of  Rhode 
Island);  and  clearing  progresses  at  the  rate 
of  more  than  1,000  acres  per  day. 

Plowing  results  In  severe  site  degradation, 
weed  Invasion  (often  by  the  tenacious  cogon 
grass) .  utter  destruction  of  wlldlUe  habitat, 
and  major  erosion  and  exacerbated  flood 
damage  In  hilly  terrain.  The  South  Vietnam- 
ese forest  service  has  estimated  as  of  last 
summer  that  more  than  20  million  board  feet 
of  readily  accessible  hardwood  timber  on  136 
thousand  acres  had  been  destroyed  in  this 
program;  and  French  rubber  officials  have  de- 
termined that  2,600  acres  of  rubber  planta- 
tions had  similarly  fallen  to  the  plow. 

In  short,  "pacifying"  an  area  with  Rome 
plows  rather  than  with  herbicides  seems  at 
once  more  efficient  militarily  and  mora  de- 
structive environmentaUy. 

To  be  sure  everybody  understands 
what  is  going  on,  we  know  we  have  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  refugees — I  am 
cttifldent  over  1  million  in  South  Viet- 
nam cities  today — and  they  are  growing 
by  the  thousands  every  week.  These  peo- 
ple were  raised  in  rural  areas.  The  only 
way  they  know  how  to  make  a  living  is 
off  the  land.  But  they  can  never  again 
move  back  to  their  land  in  their  time 
because  prominent  ecologists  tell  me  that 
land  cannot  get  away  from  the  buffalo 
crass  and  cogon  grass  for  50  years.  So 
they  are  to  be  permanent  refugees,  sup- 
ported by  someone  in  the  cities  <a  those 


various  countries,  regardless  of  who  wins 
the  war. 

Then,  we  get  to  the  bombing  and 
shelling. 

Conventional  bombing  and  shelling, 
the  form^  throughout  Indochina  and 
the  latter  mostly  in  South  Vietnam,  have 
bec(»ne  the  major  means  of  "landscape 
management"  in  this  war.  The  one  last- 
ing impression  that  remains  after  flylnc 
over  the  country  is  of  an  endless  number 
of  craters.  A  conservative  estimate  of  the 
actual  number  of  these  giant  pox  on  the 
landscape  is  over  26  million— currently 
being  added  to  at  the  rate  of  at  least 
several  thousand  per  day. 

Munitions  expenditures  during  the 
7-year  period  1965-1971  were  26  billion 
pounds,  twice  U.S.  expenditures  through- 
out World  War  n  in  all  its  theaters.  Dur- 
ing this  time  span  the  United  States  thus 
expended  munitions  in  Indochina  with  an 
explosive  energy  equivalent  to  450  mro- 
shima  bombs  (i.e.,  the  explosive  equiv- 
alent of  one  Hiroshima  drop  every  SKt 
days).  In  terms  of  the  peoples  of  all 
Indochina,  the  total  represents  584 
potmds  per  person;  in  tains  of  ite  land. 
142  pounds  per  acre.  In  terms  of  fre- 
quency, this  sum  represents  118  poimds 
per  second  throughout  this  entire  7-year 
period. 

Estimating  the  average  crater  to  be  30 
feet  in  diameter  and  15  feet  de^.  the 
combined  surface  area  of  the  holes  alone 
created  between  1965  and  1971  comes  to 
almost  ^  million  acres,  and  the  eartti 
displaced  by  the  explosions  to  a  stagger- 
ing 3.4  billion  cubic  yards. 

More  than  90  percent  of  all  bombing 
and  shelling  in  Indochina  have  beoi 
harassing  and  interdiction  missions,  in 
effect  directed  agataist  foresto  and  fields. 
The   bombs   and  shells  have  torn  up 
countless  trees;  and  the  shrapnel  has 
been  propelled  over  some  30  million  acres 
hitting    additional    endless    trees    and 
thereby  inviting  fungal  infection  and 
wood  rot.  The  craters  have  also  disrupted 
extensive  agricultural  areas,  both  direct- 
ly and  indirectly.  Irrigation  ^stems  have 
been  disrupted  and  near  the  coast  salt- 
water encroachment  has  resulted.  The 
.^raters  have  exposed  laterltic  s<^  to  the 
atmosphere  pomitting  it  to  harden  ir- 
reversibly.   Millions    of    new    breeding 
ponds  have  beoi  created  for  disease- 
carrying  mosquitoes.   In  hilly   terrain, 
erosion  has  been  accelerated.  Finally, 
since  1  percent  to  2  percent  of  the  bombs 
and  shells  expended  are  duds,  \hiae  are- 
now  one-quarter  million  of  these  scat- 
tered about,  many  of  which  are  apt  to 
explode  if  bumped  into,  for  example, 
during  plowing. 

All  in  all,  the  effects  of  the  truly  mas- 
sive bombing  and  shelling  may  well  prove 
to  be  the  least  recognized  and  most 
permanently  disruptive  legacy  of  this 
war. 

Mr.  President,  I  dwell  on  this  aspect 
of  the  war  because  it  shows  what  this 
administration  is  doing,  how  successful 
it  is  in  the  continuing  destruction  of 
these  countries. 

For  years  now.  it  has  been  my  convic- 
tion this  destructioci  was  not  essential  to 
the  security  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing.  I  ask  unani- 


mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
RxcoKs  an  article  entitled  "Hour  Is  Here 
for  Ending  Our  Involvement  in  War," 
writtoi  by  a  great  newspaperman,  that 
independent  Republican,  John  S.  Knight. 
His  column  was  printed  in  all  of  his 
newEqwpers  Sunday,  April  9. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Houx  Is  HxxK  roR  Ending  Oux  Involvxmxnt 
IN  War 


(By  John  S.  Knight) 
It  has  been  five  years  since  I  was  in  Viet- 
nam,   and    naturaUy    many    things    have 
changed  since  then. 

"Pacification"  was  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration's slogan  for  rooting  out  the  Vlet- 
cong's  "Infrastructure,"  a  fancy  term  for  the 
enemy  guerrilla  establishment  whiai  domi- 
nated the  hamlets  and  villages  by  night. 

"Winning  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
people"  was  another  euphemism  coined  by 
the  State  Department.  This  phrase  gave 
Americans  at  home  a  kind  of  quiet  confidence 
that  the  South  Vietnamese  welcomed  us  as 
their  saviors  and  feUow  believera  In  the 
•  brotherhood  of  man. 

Those  were  the  days,  remember,  when 
nearly  everyone  in  the  tJJ3.  was  gung-ho  for 
this  mad  adventure  which  has  now  cost  us 
45,679  American  combat  deaths,  302,820 
wounded  and  10,123  dead  from  nox-hostue 
action — to  say  nothing  of  the  bUllons  of  dol- 
lars sapped  from  our  not-unlimited  resources 
I  recall  chatting  about  the  war  one  eve- 
ning with  Ambassador  Ellsworth  Bunker  at 
the  American  embassy  In  Saigon.  He  is  a  wise 
diplomat  with  long  experience  in  dealing 
with  troubled  situations  in  Argentina,  India 
and  the  Dominican  Republic.  His  words  were 
prophetic:  "Certainly  we  can  prevent  and 
indeed  have  prevented  the  South  Vietnamese 
from  losing  the  war,  but  they  m\ist  In  the 
end  win  It  themselves." 

Was  this  remark  the  forerunner  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  Vletnamlzatlon  policy,  the 
training  and  equipping  of  South  Vietnam's 
forces  since  they  "must  In  the  end  win  it 
for  themselves"? 

The  massive  withdrawal  of  American  fight- 
ing men  by  the  Nixon  administration — while 
continuing  impressive  naval  and  air  sup- 
port— confirms  that  view.  President  Nixon's  m 
confidence  In  the  abUlty  of  the  South  Viet-  ' 
namese  to  fend  fw  themselves  has  always 
been  high.  To  say  that  much  of  this  con- 
fidence flows  from  political  expedience  and 
pragmatic  Judgments  is  not  an  overstate- 
ment. 

But  now,  the  latest  offensive  from  North 
Vietnam  gives  early  Indication  that  Ux. 
Nixon's  well -laid  plans  may  be  in  Jeopardy. 
MThUe  the  South  Vietnamese  have  more  than 
a  million  men  under  arms.  Robert  S.  Boyd 
of  our  Washington  Bureau  reports  that 
"South  Vl^nam's  army,  facing  its  most  cru- 
cial test.  Is  stretched  awfully  thin.  The  1.08 
million  men  under  arms  actually  boil  down 
to  a  relatively  few  combat  troops  able  to 
compete  with  the  tough  North  Vietnamese 
regiUars.  About  200.000  soldlen  wganised 
in  13  combat  divisions  must  bear  the  brunt 
of  the  fighting." 

South  Vietnam's  numerically  large  mili- 
tary force  includes  268.000  lightly  armed 
Popular  Forces,  described  by  Boyd  as 
"largely  peasant  boys  who  have  been  given 
a  carbine  and  a  little  training  while  as- 
signed to  guard  their  hdme  villages  or  ham- 
lets. They  have  poor  leadership,  are  often 
overrun  by  Vletcong  guerrilla  biuids  and  are 
no  match  tat  regxUar  soldiers." 

Another  294XK)0  South  Vietnamese  serve 
in  the  Regional  Forces.  Their  assignment  is 
to  provide  security  for  districts  and  prov- 
inces against  Vletcong  guerrillas  and  main 
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lorce  unlU.  Boyd  says  that  while  they  ai 
•aid  to  be  vastly  Improved  In  the  lut  yM 
the  RF8  are  stUl  outclassed  by  North  Vlel 
nam's  regulars. 

The  remaining  632.000  men  In  the  Sout 
Vietnamese  army  (ARVN>,  navy  and  ai 
force  are  widely  distributed  In  four  mUltai 
regions.  The  North  Vietnamese  have  son 
480,000  regulars  in  South  Vietnam, 
and  Cambodia.  The  United  States  U  d( 
to  nine  combat  battalions  (about  800 
each)  In  South  Vietnam,  compared  to  1' 
battalions  a  few  years  ago. 

President  Nixon  likes  to  refer  to 
options."  ActuaUy,  he  has  very  few  rei 
Ing  In  Indochina.  He  Is  committed  by 
withdrawal  decision  to  place  his  faith 
what  Rowland  Cvans  and  Robert  N6vak 
"an  Asian  army  ot  XJB,  design  and  manij- 
facture,  but  never  before  put  to  this  klaB 
of  test." 

Hanoi,  on  the  other  hand,  can  seriously 
weaken  Nixon's  bargaining  power  prior  Id 
the  President's  Journey  to  ICoaoow  on  " 
23.  Evans  and  NOvak  suggest  that  the  pi 
poee  of  the  North  Vietnam  attack  to  to  f  i 
NUon  Into  crucial  war-setUement  talks 
communist  terms. 

Hand's  leaders  are  weU  aware  that  Soul 
Vietnamese  forces  are  no  match  for  thel 
regulars  In  the  Held.  And,  for  the  first  — 
m  the  war.  the  North  Vietnamese  are  d# 
ploying  their  own  air  power  and  antl-   '^ 
craft  missiles  with  considerable  suooess 

Of  course,  the  President  could  exercise 
option  of  even  heavier  bombing  In  the  Nf 
and  perhaps  Including  Hanoi  and  the  ' 
of  Haiphong.  Tet  the  negatives  lie  In 
dllng  our  attempts  to  Improve  relations  wit 
Peking  and  Moaoow,  and  bringing  the  — 
back  to  the  front  pages  and  the  teler^ 
tubes  In  an  election  year. 

Beyond  that,  there  Is  no  evidence  to  sh< 
that  our  previous  heavy  bombing  att"- 
have  In  any  way  weakened  the  detem 
tlon  ot  the  North  Vletnameee  to  fight, 

The  question  Is  often  raised  as  to  why 
Nwth  Vietnameee  have  the  will  to  carry 
and  are  so  truculent  In  negotlatloDS.  wt 
the    South    Vietnamese    faU    miserably 
leadership  and  national  unity. 

Historically  the  North  Vietnamese  ba^, 
never  accepted  the  coooept  of  two  Vtetnaani. 
The  17th  Parallel  Is  said  to  divide  North  aip 
South  Vietnam,  but  the  19M  Geneva  agref- 
menu  stipulated  that  the  parallel  was  to  fte 
"a  provisional  military  demarcation  llnek" 
and  not  a  poUtloal  boundary  or  natlox^ 
frontlsr.  t 

Withdrawal  of  North  Vietnamese  from  tfte 
South  was  a  temporary  arrangement  penrtlig 
general  eleotloos  after  which  the  country  «|s 
to  be  reunited.  As  Profsssor  Oeorge  UA. 
Kahln  of  Cornell  University  explains:  '"^^ 
Geneva  agreemente  did  not  leave  two  sspR- 
rate  states.  Tbey  left  two  contesting  part^Bs 
within  a  single  national  state.  Tbm  Nofkh 
Vietnamese  will  never  aooept  the  pniposltl|n 
that  thsy  ars  an  'outslds  force'  In  yletnaai." 

In  lOM.  the  then-President  Ngo  Dlnh  Didba 
of  South  Vietnam  refused  to  proceed  wlfh 
elections  which  Profseeor  Kahm  argues  "wtfe 
the  major  quid  pro  quo  In  Inducing  Bo  Ojbi 
Mink's  Vletmlnh  to  abandon  control  o#r 
a  substantial  part  of  the  tarrttory  that  h|d 
been  wrested  from  the  vrench."  1 

The  betrayal  of  Hanol-^f  such  It  wasHts 
ths  compeUIng  reason  why  the  North  VMt- 
nsmwee  wUl  n«vw  aooept  a  cease-fire  aid 
armistice  until  a  poUtleal  settlement  lis 
reached  with  South  Vietnam.  And  that  ^is 
why  the  negotiations  at  Paris  are  stuck  <» 
dead  center. 

So  what  should  President  Nlxnn  dot  Af  X 
see  It,  he  shoidd  protect  the  safety  of  our 
withdrawing  troopa,  gradiuUy  remove  our  ^ 
and  naval  forces  and  then  declare  the  war  to 
be  at  an  end  so  far  as  the  United  States  is 
concerned. 

This  course  of  acticm  would  tmdoubtedly 
produce  anguished  lamentaMons  about  *ur 


"sacred  commitments,"  and  dire  predictions 
of  a  bloodbatth  m  Booth  Vietnam. 

I  say  that  we  have  fulfilled  our  "oommlt- 
mento,"  If  Indeed  we  had  any.  We  stopped 
smissslnn  from  the  North,  armed  and 
equipped  a  huge  South  Vietnameee  army, 
InflimTil  egrtenslve  bombing  on  North  Viet- 
nam, Laos  and  Oambortla,  and  sent  more 
than  half  a  mOlloii  Americans  to  Indochina. 

We  aaki  we  ware  "flghttng  a  limited  war  for 
limited  objectives.'*  Thoae  objeettvae  were 
aohlavad  so  lone  as  «•  maintained  a  huge 
fighting  foree  prior  to  Mr.  Nlxon^  doctrine 
of  Vietnamiaatlon. 

So  what  other  objectives  remain?  If  South 
Vietnam  cant  hack  It  now,  when  will  Saigon 
be  prepared? 

As  ftmbsssailnr  XUsworth  Bunker  said  In 
1M7:  "TIM  South  Vietnameee  must  In  the 
end  win  the  war  for  themaslves." 

And  the  hoar  is  now. 

Mr.  STMINOTON.  Mr.  President,  hav- 
ing been  a  participant  at  the  committee 
hearing  yesterday  when  this  adminis- 
tration tried  to  explain  to  the  Ounmlttee 
on  Foreign  Relations  what  these  new  de- 
Telopments  mean,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rxcoao 
an  article  by  James  Reston.  published  in 
this  morning's  New  York  Times,  entitled 
-Mr.  Mzon's  Temper." 

niere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricom, 
as  follows: 

lla.  Nsoir'a  TfeMPOt 
(By  James  Reeton) 

WAamwaroif.  AprU  It.— The  Admlnlstra- 
tlon  la  talking  and  aotlng  tough  against 
North  Vlatnam  theee  days,  but  the  evidence 
behind  the  segWHH  hsre  is  that  this  is  a 
temporary  expression  of  Prsaldentlal  frus- 
tration and  anger  rather  than  a  calculated 
pUn  to  force  a  showdown  with  the  Soviet 
Union  m  Indochina. 

Mr.  Nlaon  as  always  had  a  tendency  to 
make  eome  dramatic  move  whenever  he  feels 
concerned  or  seemed.  Tlils  Is  what  he  did  In 
the  sudden  strikes  at  Oambo^  and  Laos, 
and  this  is  what  he  haa  done  again  by  bomb- 
ing the  outaklrto  of  Hanoi  and  Haiphong 
after  North  Vietnam's  Invasion  of  the  South. 

But  the  lateet  talk  by  Secretary  of  Defenee 
Melvln  Laird  about  not  ruling  out  any  at- 
tacks on  the  North,  even  the  mining  of  Hai- 
phong harbor,  should  probably  be  put  In  the 
category  of  psych<flogloal  warfare  rather  than 
Interpreted  as  any  reckless  new  war  plan.  For 
IiCr.  Nixon  ususUy  cools  down  after  he  blows 
oir,  especially  when  calmer  minds  begin 
working  on  the  problem. 

Therv  Is  no  doubt  that  the  Sovleta  goaded 
him  by  Increasing  substantlaUy  thalr  ship- 
ments of  T-54  heavy  tanks,  mobile  anti- 
aircraft batteries,  and  SAM'S  to  North  Viet- 
nam, and  It  is  scarcely  orsdlMe.  oonMderlng 
the  recent  vlslU  at  hl^-ranklng  Soviet  mili- 
tary oOoers  to  Hand,  that  Moaoow  did  not 
imow  aU  about  or  hdp  i^an  the  North  Viet- 
nameee Invasion  across  the  mcz. 

When  this  Invasion  was  first  launched, 
the  oOlclal  line  out  of  the  State  Department 
was  that  the  Sovleta  were  to  blame;  but 
Henry  Kissinger,  the  Preiedent's  security  ad- 
viser, thought  that  this  was  an  unwise  tack 
to  take  Just  before  the  Preeldent  was  hoping 
to  reach  agreementa  with  the  Soviet  leaders 
on  strategic  arms,  trade,  Kuropean  security 
and  spaoe  in  Moeoow  next  month.  And  It  Is 
undsneood  that  he  recommended  that  the 
mnphasis  on  the  Soviet  aims  shlpmenta  be 
dropped. 

Neverthdees,  a  few  days  Uter  the  President 
hlmssU  revived  the  theme  In  a  speech  In  Ot- 
tawa, ordered  the  strikes  oo  Hand  and  Hai- 
phong, and  took  his  chances  of  the  Soviet 
reaction. 

Since  thMi,  Secretary  Laird  has  been  giv- 
ing the  Senate  Foreign  BeUtlons  Odnmlttee 


a  puxallng  explanation  of  the  situation.  First. 
he  qwke  of  the  massive  shlpmenta  of  Soviet 
arma  to  Hand,  and  repeatedly  oomplalned 
that  while  the  United  Statea  was  pladng 
"iselialnta"  on  Ita  arma  ehlpmenta  to  Sai- 
gon, Moaoow  was  not  adopting  a  oomparable 
systam  of  rsetralnta  on  ita  aims  shlpmenta 
to  North  Vietnam. 

TUs  is  a  vary  odd  argument,  sinoe  Mr. 
Laird  alao  ooneeded  before  the  same  com- 
mittee that  the  South  Vietnameee  Air  Force 
now  had  over  Ijoao  American  ptanaa.  over 
500  Amarloan  heUooptera,  and  an  air  con- 
tingent of  40fi00  men.  with  adequate  pilota 
trained  In  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Laird  did  say  that  Waahlngton  had 
not  given  Saigon  the  capadty  to  bomb  Hand 
and  Haiphong,  but  he  said  nothing  about 
the  fact  that  Moscow  had  not  given  Hand 
the  capacity  to  bomb  South  Vietnam.  More- 
over, the  UiUted  Statee  U  now  catapulting 
bombers  night  and  day  off  the  declcs  of  four 
oarrlars  operating  against  North  Vietnam  out 
of  the  South  China  Sea.  And  sines  Mosoow 
obviously  has  siufaoe-to-sea  torpedoes  and 
rooketa  which  could  reach  thess  canters  but 
has  not  given  them  to  Hanoi  (though  It  did 
give  some  to  Cairo)  somebody  in  MOeoow 
must  be  putting  srane  reetralnta  on  the  sup- 
pUee  to  North  Vietnam. 

To  hear  Mr.  Laird  teU  It,  the  South  Vtet- 
nameee  have  fought  very  well  against  the 
Communist  invaaion,  and  have  proved  the 
Administration's  Vletnamiaation  program  Is 
worUng.  Saigon,  he  said,  now  had  the  fourth 
largest  air  fcroe  In  the  free  world.  It  had 
foui^t  weU  In  the  air,  carried  out  aa  tha  air 
relnfosoementa  at  Anloe,  knocked  out  over 
100  heavy  Sovtet  tanks  In  one  batUe,  and  was 
now  able  to  take  care  of  Itself  on  the  ground 
with  an  army  of  over  a  million  men. 

In  which  case,  the  committee  members 
wanted  to  know,  why  this  renewal  of  maaslve 
UjB.  bombing  in  the  North,  why  aU  the  B-Sa 
strikes  In  support  of  the  Saigon  troopa  in  the 
South,  and  the  risk  of  bombing  dl  depota  In 
Hand  and  Haiphong  which  could  not  affect 
the  preeent  battle? 

Mr.  Laird's  answer  was  that  these  were 
necessary  to  aasurs  the  withdrawal  of  the 
American  troops,  and  to  react  to  the  massive 
aot  of  aggrsaston  across  the  DBfZ.  This  last 
reason  probaMy  comes  nearer  the  mark.  Let 
them  get  away  with  that,  and  they  might  try 
mtythlng. 

The  committee  seemed  to  think  there  was 
some  logic  to  this,  but  bombing  Hanoi  and 
Haiphong  to  assure  the  withdrawal  of  the 
troops  merely  brought  the  response:  Who's 
keeping  them  from  withdrawing? 

The  truth  U  that,  deeplto  aU  the  fear  that 
the  war  was  going  Into  another  even  more 
ssrloiu  and  dan^rous  phase,  the  United 
Statee,  even  during  the  battte,  has  been  pull- 
ing the  troops  out  at  a  rate  of  1,000  a  day 
and  withdrawing  war  materiel  at  the  rate  of 
180.000  tons  a  month. 

The  Invasion,  of  course.  Is  not  over  and 
North  Vietnam  stlU  has  110,000  troops  fight- 
ing In  South  Vtetnam.  Moreover.  It  will  be 
surprising  If  the  Soviet  Union  and  Chin*  do 
not  Increase  their  shlpmenta  to  Hanoi  after 
Mr.  Nixon's  renewal  of  the  air  war. 

After  all.  their  reaction  to  Mr.  Nixon's 
other  sudden  Ixuvhes  at  Cambodta  and  Laos 
didn't  teach  them  not  to  trifle  with  Nixon. 
They  merely  let  him  cool  down  and  pull  back 
and  then  gave  Hanoi  more  and  newer  weap- 
ons than  ever  before.  And  this  Is  still  Mr. 
Nixon's  problem. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
CHTTkCB).  The  time  of  the  Senator  has 
expired. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  Presidoit.  1 
yidd  an  additional  2  minutes  of  the  time 
of  the  Senator  fn»n  Arkansas  to  the 
Senator  from  Missouri.    

The  FRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  is  recognised. 
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BCr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  minute?  I  use 
the  time  of  the  Senator  from  AAansas 
for  this  purpose. 

Blr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  glad  to  yidd 
to  my  friend  from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  for  a  very  fnoefui 
and  effective  presentation.  I  think  it  is  a 
particularly  glgnlflcant  contributloci  to 
this  discussion  because  cS.  the  Senator's 
background  in  miUtaiy  matters  in  the 
executive  toanch  with  higli  revonsl- 
billties.  His  service  now  <m  aU  key  com- 
mittees in  the  Senate  alao  provides  him 
with  the  opportunity  to  be  better  in- 
formed than  almost  all  Members  of  this 
body  on  military  and  foreign  rdations 
matters. 

I  would  like  to  make  an  observation 
and  then  to  ask  a  (luestiai.  I  have  noted 
this  morning  that  in  s(»ne  of  the  debate 
we  see  what  almost  amounts  to  a  "win 
the  war"  attitude  again  rearing  its  head 
in  this  Chamber.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwatis)  , 
whose  forthrightnees  and  frankness  I 
respect  tremendously,  stated  he  feds  this 
is  perhaps  the  worst  managed  war  in 
history.  He  said  that  when  you  go  into 
a  war  you  go  in  to  win.  not  in  10  years, 
but  in  10  minutes.  I  wonder  what  that 
means.  The  Senator  from  Cdorado 
spoke  of  the  other  side  as  a  "idsing 
horse." 

The  Senator  from  Missouri,  and  every 
other  Senator,  and  every  citisen  in  the 
country,  know  that  we  could — at  least 
in  a  narrow  military  sense — ^if  we  went 
all  out.  The  reasm  we  have  not  done 
that  under  a  D«nocratic  President,  Ijm- 
don  Johnson,  and  under  a  Republican 
President,  Richard  mxon.  Is  that  we 
know  we  do  not  Just  face  small  North 
Vietnam  with  its  limited  pc^nilation  and 
limited  resources;  we  face  North  Viet- 
nam backed  up  by  the  Soviet  Uhion  and 
China.  If  we  choose  to  escalate  our  aid 
to  the  South,  they  may  very  wdl  feel 
Uiat  they  must  escalate  their  aid  to  the 
North. 

I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  this  ques- 
tion In  light  of  the  circumstances  now 
prevailing.  Greater  risks  are  bdng  taken 
now  than  at  any  time  in  this  war  in 
terms  of  the  escalation  and  possible  re- 
ciprocal moves  by  the  other  side:  Where 
can  this  end?  What  risks  do  we  face  if 
we  decide  once  again  not  to  lose,  not  to 
negotiate,  but  to  break  the  backs  of  the 
other  side?  What  are  the  risks  in  that 
policy? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes  under  the  same  con- 
ditions.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  would  say  to  the 
able  Soiator  that,  regardless  of  what 
the  risks  were,  I  would  take  them  if  I 
fdt  they  were  in  the  interest  of  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States. 

When  I  first  went  to  Vietnam,  back  in 
1961,  with  Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor  and  Mr. 
Walt  Roetow,  I  fdt  this  war  was  neces- 
sary. After  further  examination  over  the 
years,  however.  I  changed  my  mind,  and 
so  told  my  ccdleagues  in  the  Senate  in 
the  fall  of  1967. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  in  General 
Taylor's  recent  book,  "Swords  and  Flow- 
shares,"  that  he  makea  a  statement 
wt>i.€b.  supptnis  what  I  am  told  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Ariactia  said 
this  morning  on  this  floor.  General  Tay- 
lor's statement  best  illustrates  how  bacuy 
this  war  has  been  managed  from  a  mili- 
tary standpoint  by  those  who  made  the 
decisions. 

He  said  that  no  one.  not  even  the 
President,  has  the  moral  rl^t  to  send 
a  man  into  c(»nbat  without  giving  him 
the  best  chance  to  do  the  Job  he  la  as- 
signed, with  least  danger  to  his  life.  His 
exact  quote  reads  as  follows: 

Our  pUoto  were  required  to  retiun  through 
Increasingly  heavy  enemy  defenses  to  repeat 
attacks  (m  taigeta  deliberately  hit  previous- 
ly by  aircraft  insufficient  In  number  to  as- 
sure their  destruction  In  a  single  attack.  Tlie 
was  a  misguided  atten4>t  to  translate  the 
principle  of  gradualism  and  limited  vlotenoa 
from  the  strategic  to  the  tactical  realm — a 
fallacy  which  Ignored  the  fact  that  for  the 
soldlsr  or  pilot  In  the  presence  of  an  armed 
enemy  any  war  Is  total  since  his  survival 
Is  at  stake.  No  one.  not  even  the  President, 
has  the  moral  right  to  put  a  man  on  the 
battlefield  or  In  hoetlle  air  ^Mce  and  re- 
strict him  from  taking  aU  the  measures  need- 
ed for  h*.  survival  and  the  execution  of  his 
mission.  So  in  a  variety  of  ways,  gradualism 
contributed  to  a  prolongation  of  the  war 
and  gave  time  not  only  (or  more  men  to  loee 
their  lives  but  alao  for  the  national  patience 
to  wear  thin,  the  antiwar  movement  to  gain 
momentum,  and  hostile  propaganda  to  make 
Inroade  at  home  and  abroad. 

Military  men  constantly  protested  to 
me  that  they  were  bdng  forced  to  attack 
useless  targets.  One  who  did  was  shortly 
killed;  another,  even  though  a  major 
general,  quitely  resigned  in  protest.  This 
all  helped  me  to  change  my  view  about 
this  war. 

It  is  now  clear  said  war  ts  lieing 
escalated  as  a  result  of  the  President's 
decision  to  c<mtinue  it  even  though  in 
his  campaign — and  I  have  now  placed  it 
all  ia  the  Rxcois — often  he  said,  "If 
dected.  I  will  stop  it."  He  has  had  nearly 
three  and  a  half  years,  but  instead  of 
stopping  it.  he  has  expanded  it.  There 
is  now  fighting  In  Cambodia  where  there 
was  not  fighting  imtil  he  came  to  oBica. 
He  has  maintained  the  struggle  in  Laos, 
evoi  though  he  switched  it  from  bdng 
run  by  the  Defense  Department,  if  they 
ever  ran  it,  to  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  and  now  he  is  further  escalating 
the  war  in  Vietnam. 

One  of  the  ironies  of  what  is  going  on 
brings  us  back  to  what  I  said  in  1956, 
namely,  that  our  policies  are  to  be  weak 
against  the  strong  and  strong  against 
the  weak.  The  recent  visit  to  China  and 
the  planned  visit  to  Moscow  would  ap- 
pear incredible  effm^  to  demonstrate 
our  peace  loving  intentions  at  the  same 
time  we  continue  to  destroy  these  little 
countries  in  Southwest  Asia. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  would  remain  cm  his  feet.  I  wish 
to  say  I  regret  that,  under  the  time  re- 
straints, I  was  unable  to  yidd  to  Senators 
who  have  asked  for  time.  We  have  had 
difficulty  when  they  have  asked  us  to 
yidd  because  of  the  time  llmltatlooi.  I 
would  like  to  ask  if  Senators  who  have 
questions  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  we  have 


Senators  who  would  like  to  get  the  floor 
in  thdr  own  right. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  they  will  get  the  floor  in  their 
own  ris^t. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  Presidoit,  I  will 
begin  by  making  reference  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri's  statement  about  the  dev- 
astations which  have  been  visited 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  whose  time  is  the  Senator  gpealdng? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
time  to  Senators  on  this  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chilxs).  Yes. 

Mr.  ORUVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  authorized  by  the  Senator  from 
minds  (Mr.  Pekct)  to  yidd  to  the  Sen- 
tXae  from  New  York  (Mr.  Bucklxt)  such 
time  as  he  may  need. 

Mr.  BUCKLEnr.  Mr.  President,  I  win 
start  by  commenting  on  the  statement  by 
the  Senat<»'  from  Missouri  about  the 
devastaticm  visited  on  Vietnam. 

"Dm  physical  damage  to  the  landsci4)e 
has  been  enormous  and  I  share  his  de^ 
ccncem  over  it,  just  as  I  share  the  anger 
and  anguish  of  all  my  colleagues  over  ttie 
destruction  and  killing  which  has  Xakxm 
Idace  in  Ibidochina.  But  what  I  want  to 
point  out  to  the  Senator  frtmi  Missouri 
is  that  all  this  destruction,  all  this  kiU- 
Ing  would  ccHne  to  a  halt  tomorrow  if 
only  Hanoi  would  call  its  troops  home 
and  give  up  its  desire  to  conquer  its 
ndtfibors  by  force  of  arms. 

The  history  of  the  Vietnam  war  has 
been  one  of  complexities  and  confusion, 
a  history  on  which  men  of  good  will  have 
differed  and  shall  continue  to  differ. 

Yet  with  the  recent  massive  invasion 
by  North  Vietnam  of  South  Vietnam,  a 
new  phase  of  this  war  has  been  created. 
The  facts  are  imamliiguous;  one  sov- 
erdgn  natim  has  Invaded  another  with 
conventional  forces  for  no  other  purpose 
but  the  traditional  one  of  all  invading 
forces:  to  conquer  the  peofde  and  the 
territory  of  the  Invaded  nation. 

"nils  savage  and  sudden  end  to  certain 
fashionable  myths  which  have  hitholo 
masked  the  role  of  North  Vietnam  in  this 
war  has  had  certain  salutary  effects  on 
world  opinion.  With  the  exception  of 
North  Vietnam's  ide<doglcal  allies,  no  na- 
tion has  supported  this  attempt  at  con- 
quest. Tlie  idea  that  what  we  are  wit- 
nessing is  a  civil  war  has  become  a 
linguistic  as  well  as  historical  absurdity. 

While  it  would  be  worthwhile  to  ex- 
amine in  great  detail  those  curious  at- 
tempts we  have  heard  dining  the  past 
few  wedES  to  switch  the  burden  ot  blame 
for  these  latest  devdopments  from  the 
North  Vietnamese  invaders  to  President 
Nixon  whose  decisive  action  has  hdped 
to  halt  the  invasion,  because  of  the  brief 
time  allowed  me  I  will  limit  myself  to 
an  examlnatlim  of  some  of  the  basic  facts 
of  the  matter. 

First,  the  facts  of  the  invasion  along 
the  DMZ  and  of  the  bombing  of  the 
military  targets  In  the  Hanoi-Haiphong 
area: 

Tlie  northern  section  of  South  Vietnam 
has  been  invaded  by  a  force  of  45.000  to 
50.000  seasoned  NVA  trocvs  equipped 
with  modem  Soviet  and  Chinese  Com- 
munist artillery  and  armor  induding 
three  varieties  of  conventional  and  am- 
phibious tanks. 
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With  the  exception  of  minor 

units  operating  along  the  Ci 

border  north  of  Saigon,  the  entire 
munist  effort  within  South  Vletn 
being  conducted  by  the  North  Vie 
ese.  Not  less  than  nine  NVA  di 
are  now  employed  in  South  Vletn 
tained  by  huge  quantities  of  wea 
trucks  and  fuel  provided  85 
the  Soviet  UniOQ. 

The  fact  that  the  NVA  is  now  employ- 
ing its  forces,  not  In  guerrilla  fornlititHis, 
but  in  conventional  mechanlzed^prma- 
tiCHis  along  the  entire  South  Vlet^ijnese 
border  makes  them  particularly  vftlner- 
able  to  reductions  in  the  supply  of  re^- 
leum  and  heavy  munitions  destlnei  for 
those  forces.  All  North  Vietnamese  pe- 
troleum Is  imported,  the  bulk  of  t  is 
stored  in  the  Hanol-Halphong  area,  lom 
where  It  Is  shipped  to  the  rest  ol  the 
coimtry  largely  by  pipeline.  Thus  the 
most  effective  way  to  blunt  the  NVi  of- 
fensive in  South  Vietnam,  the  moe  ef- 
fective way  to  reduce  the  terror  no^  be- 
ing visited  by  the  North  Vietnames  \  on 
the  people  of  the  South,  is  to  strlki  di- 
rectly at  the  means  fay  which  the  N  >rth 
supports  the  war.  I 

The  air  strikes  in  the  Hanol-Halpfa  mg 
area,  as  well  as  the  strikes  mswle  c  se- 
where  in  the  country,  are  not  only  i  ec- 
essary  and  Justified  on  a  basis  of  pu  ely 
military  considerations,  but  they  ue 
wholly  consistent  with  and  supportlv  of 
the  policy  of  Vietnamlzation.  They  Ir  no 
way  Involve  a  buildup  of  AmerJ  an 
ground  forces,  and  they  represent  an  es- 
calation of  the  war  (xily  in  the  u  ise 
that  these  strikes  represent  a  necesi  uy 
response  to  the  major  offensives  wl  Ich 
have  been  launched  by  Hanoi  against  he 
people  of  South  Vietnam. 

Second,  the  facts  concerning  the  efi  »- 
tlveness  of  President  Nixon's  progran  of 
Vietnamlzation: , 

The  best  evidence  that  Vietnamlzat  on 
is  working  Is  to  compare  the  current  o  >n- 
flict  with  the  Tet  offensive  of  1968. 

At  that  time,  we  had  over  half  a  i  il- 
llon  Americans  stationed  In  South  V  et- 
nam,  and  it  took  the  full  might  of  tl;  >8e 
forces  to  stop  the  Communists.  To  ay 
the  most  recent  North  Vietnamese  ir  ra- 
slon  is  being  brought  under  control  sn- 
tlrely  by  South  Vietnamese  ground  nd 
tactical  air  forces.  During  the  peah  of 
the  Tet  offensive,  the  United  States  « iif- 
fered  500  men  killed  per  week.  During  he 
peak  of  the  current  offensive,  less  t  an 
10  Americans  stationed  in  South  V  et- 
nam  were  killed  per  wedc.  In  each  c  se, 
of  course,  the  efforts  of  the  mlllt  jy 
forces  based  in  South  Vietnam,  whet  ler 
American  or  Indigenous,  were  supi  ie- 
mented  by  B-52  alrstrlkes  against  he 
enemy  sum>ly  lines;  but  It  should  be 
noted  that  we  have  not  provided  So  ith 
Vietnam  with  the  capacity  to  handle  \  ils 
phase  of  the  war  on  her  own. 

This  does  point  up  one  possible  we  Jc- 
ness  in  the  program  to  provide  the  So  ith 
Vietnamese  with  a  full  capacity  to  |e- 
fend  themselves.  By  deliberate  choice, 
have  refused  to  provide  them  with  _ 
craft  capable  of  laimchlng  strikes  agaiist 
military  targets  In  the  north,  in  cont  ist 
with  the  kind  of  weapons,  notably  he 
Phantom  Jets,  with  which  we  have  ^- 
plied  the  Israelis. 


I  think  it  is  worthwhile,  at  this  time, 
to  note  certain  paraUds  which  obtain 
between  the  current  ifdtuatlon  In  Indo- 
china and  the  situation  In  the  Middle 
'East.  In  each  Instance,  one  country  is 
threatened  by  actual  or  potential  inva- 
sion; South  Vietnam  by  her  neighbor  to 
the  north  and  Israel  l:^  the  surrounding 
Arab  States.  Ihe  Israelis  have  long  suc- 
ceeded in  demonstrating  their  capacity 
to  handle  their  own  defense  Just  as  the 
South  Vietnamese  are  now  doing;  and 
both  Israel  and  South  Vietnam  rely  on 
UJS.  military  assistance  for  their  surviv- 
al. Israel  has  found  It  necessary,  in  her 
own  defense,  to  attack  those  military 
targets  within  Egypt.  Jordan.  Syria,  and 
Lebanon  which  threaten  her  security. 
At  the  present  time,  however,  the 
South  Vietnamese  are  not  equipped  to 
take  over  the  entire  air  war.  Thus  the 
air  support  we  are  now  supplying  simply 
supplements  the  major  and  thus  far  suc- 
cessful effort  now  being  made  by  South 
Vietnam  in  her  own  defense;  and  in  the 
process  we  are  demonstrating  the  via- 
bility of  the  Nixon  doctrine  and  our  will- 
ingness to  implement  it. 

For  it  must  be  understood  that  the 
Vietnamlzation  program  is  neither  more 
or  less  than  the  application  to  the  exist- 
ing conflict  in  Indochina  of  the  doctrine 
enunciated  by  President  Nixon  in  Guam 
in  1969.  That  doctrine  stated  quite  ex- 
plicitly that  the  United  States  would  not 
again  become  involved  in  ground  wax- 
fare  in  regional  conflicts  in  Asia.  It 
stated  that  henceforth,  the  American 
role  in  our  various  regional  defense 
agreements  would  be  twofold:  First  of 
all.  we  would  help  arm  and  train  our 
allies  so  that  they  would  have  the  ca- 
pacity to  defend  themselves  against 
ordinary  contingencies.  Second,  we 
would  stand  ready  with  ovtr  naval  and 
air  power  to  support  the  defensive  efforts 
of  oiur  allies  where  necessary  to  meet  a 
major  external  attack.  This  doctine  is 
now  the  cornerstone  of  our  mutual  de- 
fense arrangements  in  the  Western  Pa- 
ciflc.  Thus  it  is  not  only  the  Vietnamlza- 
tion policy  which  is  today  being  tested, 
but  in  a  real  sense  the  Nixon  doctrine  as 
well. 

I  believe  that  the  action  President 
Nixon  has  taken  is  not  only  appropriate 
and  necessary  to  enable  the  South  Viet- 
namese to  withstand  the  savage  attaicks 
which  Hanoi  has  launched  against  them 
with  the  help  of  modem  weapons  pro- 
vided by  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Com- 
munist Chinese,  but  I  believe  It  gives  sig- 
nificant evidence  to  our  allies  in  the  Pa- 
cific of  our  willingness  to  fulfill  otu* 
undertakings  within  the  context  of  the 
Nixon  doctrine. 

Not  only  is  the  President  fully  Justi- 
fied in  the  action  which  he  has  taken  In 
response  to  the  invasion  laimched  by 
Hanoi,  but  in  my  Judgmoit  he  would  be 
Justified  In  taking  far  stronger  measures 
to  frustrate  the  aggression  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  to  underscore  the  fact 
that  a  withdrawal  of  our  ground  forces 
Is  not  tantamount  to  the  abandonment 
of  an  ally. 

I  believe  he  should  continue  to  bomb 
military  and  logistic  targets  in  the  North 
which  provide  support  for  the  mvaslon 
now  In  progrwi.  Jn  this  effort  to  Inter- 


rupt the  flow  of  military  supplies,  the 
President  should  keep  open  the  (vtion  of 
mining  the  harbor  at  Haiphong. 

I  believe  further  that  the  administra- 
tion should  be  willing  to  provide  air. 
naval,  and  loi^tlc  support  should  the 
South  Vietnamese  wish  to  lamich  com- 
mando operations  within  North  Vietnam 
with  their  special  forces  and  marine 
units.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that 
while  Hanoi  has  now  deployed  at  least 
nine  divisions  In  South  Vietnam  and 
another  two  or  three  In  Laos  aiul  Cam- 
bodia, she  has  retained  within  her  own 
borders  (»ily  one  home  defense  dlvlslcm 
and  another  division  in  training.  Thus 
commando  attacks  would  force  the  re- 
turn to  North  Vletziam  of  units  now  en- 
gaged in  aggression  against  its  nelghlwn. 
Also,  the  time  has  come  for  Hanoi  to 
learn  that  Invasion  can  become  a  two- 
way  street. 

Finally,  if  North  Vietnam  continues  to 
maintain  the  current  pace  of  their  inva- 
sion, the  President  should  consider  order- 
ing the  destruction  of  the  network  of  Red 
River  dikes  which  are  so  essential  to 
North  Vietnam's  agricultural  economy. 
This  would  force  a  diversion  of  a  large 
segment  of  its  manpower  from  the  pur- 
suit of  an  aggressive  war  to  the  repair 
of  these  vital  facilities. 

Such  measures.  I  submit,  are  not  only 
made  necessary  by  the  persistent  aggres- 
sion of  Hanoi,  but  the  evidence  they  pro- 
vide of  our  determination  is  our  best 
assurance  that  Hanoi  will  finally  Join  us 
and  the  South  Vietnamese  in  seeking  a 
terination  of  these  hostilities  through 
good  faith  negotiations  in  Paris. 

Almost  a  half-century  ago,  the  great 
English  author  O.  K.  Chesterton  wrote: 

I  do  not  believe  In  a  fate  that  falls  on  men 
no  matter  what  tbey  do;  I  do  believe  In  a  fate 
tliat  falls  on  men  If  they  do  nothing. 

We  have  been  told  over  and  over  and 
over  again  that  the  fate  of  the  pecvle 
of  South  Vietnam  was  to  become  sub- 
jects of  the  Politburo  in  Hanoi.  It  would 
seem  that  President  Nixon's  actions  and 
the  courage  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
people  themselves  are  forging  a  differ- 
ent fate,  one  which  offers  them  a  chance 
for  peace  and  Justice  and  freedom. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  1  minute  remaining. 

Ihe  Senator  from  Idaho  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  with  fascination  and  dismay  to 
this  debate.  I  w(mder  if  the  time  will 
ever  come  when  we  will  sXaup  deceiving 
ourselves  about  this  war  in  Vietnam. 
Over  the  past  7  years.  I  have  heard  so 
many  different  arguments  advanced  to 
Justify  the  massive  American  interven- 
tion in  what,  from  the  beginning,  was 
and  is  a  Vietnamese  affair.  Presidents 
come  and  go,  arguments  come  and  go, 
but  American  forces  stay  on.  Now  we 
have  a  new  argummt  presented  this 
morning  by  Senators  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle. 

The  argument  is  that  this  is  suddenly 
a  different  war.  We  are  told  that  North 
^^etnam  has  braaenly  invaded  the  souUi. 
that  nine  North  Vietnamese  divisions  are 
presently  in  the  south,  and  that  they  are 
receiving  direct  supplies  of  petndeum. 
ammunition,  and  other  support  from 
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China  and  Russia.  Therefore,  we  are  In- 
formed, this  is  a  dlflerait  war. 

Mr.  Presidait.  has  there  ever  been  a 
time  when  North  Vietnamese  forces  were 
not  involved  in  the  South?  Has  there 
ever  been  a  time  when  those  forces  were 
not  sui^wrted  with  material,  ammuni- 
tion, and  petroleum  supplied  to  Hanoi  by 
China  and  the  Soviet  Unlm?  If  so,  I  am 
not  aware  of  it. 

How,  in  the  mune  of  Heaven  can  such 
an  argument  be  made,  without  so  much 
as  mentioning  our  own  inifni>n.«y>  inter- 
vention in  the  war  on  behalf  of  South 
^^etnam?  Not  only  have  we  extended  vast 
quantities  of  arms,  wemwns,  food,  and 
money  to  the  Qovemment  in  Saigon — 
far  beyond  the  total  amount  furnished  to 
North  Vietnam  by  either  Russia  or 
China;  at  the  very  least  10  times  as 
much,  at  the  most  a  hundred  times  as 
much.  Insofar  as  we  can  tell — but  we 
have  gone  much  further.  We  have  sent 
an  American  expeditionary  force  there 
to  fight  the  war  for  them. 

The  Russians  have  not  done  that.  Not 
a  single  Russian  soldier  lias  ever  been  in- 
volved in  this  war.  The  Chinese  have  not 
done  that.  No  Chinese  combat  forces 
have  Intervened  in  the  war.  The  North 
has  fought  the  war  alone,  with  such  ma- 
terial help  as  Hanoi  could  get  from  those 
outside  countries  sympathetic  with  its 
cause.  South  Vietnam,  alone,  has  relied 
upon  the  military  forces  of  the  United 
States  to  fight  the  war  for  it,  for  lo  these 
many  years. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  fighting 
the  war  on  behalf  of  South  Vietnam,  we 
have  armed,  equipped  and  trained  their 
forces,  year  in  and  year  out.  The  total 
amount  of  the  assistance  we  have  given 
them,  according  to  an  article  in  the 
Washington  Star  dated  February  23, 
1972,  summarizing  the  military  assist- 
ance program  to  Saigon,  as  revealed  by 
the  Pentagon,  now  comes  to  a  staggering 
$11.64  billion. 

Compare  that,  if  you  please,  with  the 
aid  that  Hanoi  has  gotten  from  the  So- 
viet Union  and  from  China. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  different 
war.  It  is  the  same  old  war.  Yet,  we  have 
just  found  a  new  way  of  deceiving  our- 
selves, a  new  argiunent,  as  fallaciously 
based  as  all  the  other  argumoits  of  the 
past.  Indeed,  Mr.  President,  if  there  was 
ever  a  classical  civil  war,  this  is  it.  If 
there  ever  was  a  textbook  civil  war.  Viet- 
nam fits  the  definition. 

Its  origins  go  back  30  years.  It  c(«n- 
menced  when  the  French  were  there,  as 
an  indigenous  effort  to  bring  an  end  to 
the  French  Colonial  Qovemment;  and  It 
has  continued,  through  the  many  years 
since,  with  the  same  objective,  insofar  as 
the  North  is  concerned^ 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  in  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Fm.BUGHT),  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Insofar  as  the  North 
and  her  partisans  in  the  South  are  con- 
cerned, the  goal  renudns  the  same  as 
ever:  To  reunite  Vietnam  under  the  revo- 
lutionary government  in  Hanoi.  Fnun 
their  viewpoint,  there  never  were  two 
countries.  All  this  talk  about  invasion  by 
the  North  against  the  South  overlooks 


the  fact  that  two  Vietnams  never  existed, 
historically.  At  the  Oeneva  Conference  tn 
1954.  the  line  of  demarcation  betweoi  the 
two  halves  was  established  temporarily. 
elecUons  were  called  for  to  settle  the 
question,  and  the  elections  were  never 
held. 

Did  our  own  Civil  War  suddenly  stop 
being  one  when  the  armies  of  the  North 
Invaded  the  South?  What  a  foolish  argu- 
ment. No,  Mr.  President,  we  must  face  up 
to  the  fact  that  we  must  either  turn  over 
the  responsibility  for  the  defense  of 
South  Vietnam  to  the  South  Vietna- 
mese, having  equipped  them  witti  the 
necessary  tools  to  do  the  Job.  or  we  must 
continue  to  fight  on  indefinitely  in  this 
war. 

If.  after  all  the  effort  that  we  have 
made,  it  is  still  necessary  to  apply  mas- 
sive American  air  and  naval  power  tn 
order  to  shield  South  Vietnam  ag^dnst 
the  North,  when  will  we  ever  free  Amer- 
ican forces  from  the  bondage  of  this  war? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  Senator  1  additional  minute  of 
Senator  Fplbricht's  time. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  suggrat,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  new  bombing  of  the  North  will 
no  more  work  for  President  Nixon  than 
the  old  bombing  of  the  North  worked  for 
President  Johnson.  One  day,  perhaps,  the 
Senate  will  find  the  resolution  to  use  the 
pursestrlngs  to  force  a  conclusion  to  our 
involvement. 

Only  Monday,  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  attached  such  an  amend- 
ment to  a  bill  that  will  come  before  the 
Senate  next  week.  A  vote,  once  again 
testing  our  will — or  the  lack  of  it — ^will 
then  take  place.  Senators  will  be  called 
upon  to  decide  whether  to  bring  the  re- 
mainder of  our  men  home,  or  leave  our 
forces  there  to  fight  on  in  a  war  for 
which  there  is  no  end  in  sight. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Case-Church 
amendment  be  published  here  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoko.  as  follows: 

CASS-CHTTaCH  Amxndmxmt 

Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  law, 
none  of  the  funds  authorized  or  appropriated 
In  this  or  any  other  act  may  be  expended  or 
obligated  after  December  31,  1972,  for  the 
purpose  of  engaging  US  forces,  land,  aea  or 
air.  In  hoetUltles  In  Indochina,  subject  to  an 
agreement  for  the  release  of  all  prlaoners  of 
war  held  by  the  Oovemment  of  North  Viet-, 
nam  and  forces  allied  with  such  Oovem- 
ment  and  an  accounting  for  aU  Americans 
mi—tng  In  action  who  have  been  held  by  or 
known  to  such  Qovernment  or  such  forces. 

Ihe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  QRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fohg).  That  time  is 
to  be  taken  from  the  time  that  was  al- 
located to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Bakes)  . 

Mr.  FONQ.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
massive  recent,  six-pronged  invasion  by 
North  Vietnam  using  troops,  tanks,  other 
armored  vehicles,  missiles  and  artillery, 
the  mask  of  hsrpocrisy  was  torn  from  the 
war  in  Vietnam. 


This  is  no  indigenous  uprising  by  a 
local  facti(m  in  South  Vietnam.  This 
is  pure,  unadulterated  aggression  by 
North  Vietnam  against  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  along  the  length  and 
breadth  of  their  homeland. 

On  this  day  and  the  days  that  fol- 
lowed, the  mask  of  hypocrisy  was  also 
torn  from  the  Orwelllan  double-thinkers 
and  the  double-standard  moraUzers  in 
America. 

Where  were  these  self-anointed 
"keepers  of  conscience"  when  North 
Vietnam  sent  12  of  its  13  divisions  into 
full  batUe  into  South  Vietnam? 

Silent  against  Hanoi. 

Where  were  these  "keepers  of  con- 
science" when  North  ^etnam  blatantly 
violated  the  1968  imderstanding  against 
use  of  the  demilitarized  zone  between 
North  and  South  Vietnam  for  military 
operations? 

Silent  against  Hanoi. 

Where  were  these  "keepers  of  con- 
science" when  North  Vietnam  openly 
and  undisputedly  violated  the  Geneva 
Agreements  of  1954  by  invading  South 
Vietnam? 

Silent  against  Hanoi. 

Where  were  these  "keepers  of  con- 
science" when  North  Vietnamese  forces 
rained  missiles,  mortars,  and  artillery 
onto  cities  and  towns  of  South  Vietnam 
in  utter  disregard  of  civilians? 

Silent  fi«ainst  Hanoi. 

Where  were  these  "keepers  of  con- 
science" when  100,000  South  Vietnamese 
civilians  were  forced  to  fiee  their  homes 
because  of  North  Vietnam's  brutal 
attacks? 

Silent  against  Hanoi. 

Where  were  the  great  moralizers  when 
one  coimtry — North  Vietnam — armed  to 
the  teeth,  deliberately  violated  the  ter- 
ritorial integrity  of  another  country? 

Silent  against  Hanoi. 

Where  were  the  great  moralizers  when 
Hanoi  revealed  so  clearly  that  all  but  the 
blind  could  see  that  North  Vietnam  is 
bent  on  conquering  South  Vietnam  by 
force  and  imposing  its  will  by  force  on 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam? 

Silent  against  Hanoi. 

Where  were  the  "keepers  of  con- 
science" when  North  Vietnam — ^not  the 
United  States,  not  South  Vietnam,  but 
Hanoi — suddenly  escalated  a  war,  that 
we  were  winding  down,  into  a  bloody 
shoothig  war  again? 

Silent  against  Hanoi. 

Those  "keepers  of  conscience" — ^those 
great  moralizers — who  are  so  quick  to 
criticize  President  Nixon's  Vietnam 
policy  would  have  some  credibility  were 
they  equally,  vehement  in  criticizing 
North  Vietnam's  invasion  of  South 
Vietnam.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Soiator  tias  expired. 

Mr.  FONG.  May  I  have  an  additional 
2  minutes? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
permission  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas, 
I  yield  2  minutes  fnun  the  time  of  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  to  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  FONO.  Those  who  criticize  UJB. 
bombing  of  military  targets  in  North 
Vietnam  would  have  some  credibility  as 
"keepers  of  conscience"  and  great  moral- 
izers if  they  likewise  criticized  the  North 
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Vietxuunese  shelling  of  civilians  In  Soi  tta 
Vietnam. 

Those  80  quick  to  label  U  J3.  actions  i  n- 
moral  would  have  some  credibility  I  — 
with  equal  promptness,  equal  perslstei  ce, 
equal  diligence,  equal  fervor— t  ley 
labeled  North  Vietnam's  war  aga^t 
South  Vietnam  Immoral. 

What  can  be  said  of  the  morality 
those  who  condemn  everything  the 
United  SUtes  does  but  remain  silentlon 
what  the  enemy  does,  no  matter  Ifcw 
brutal,  no  matter  how  Inhumane,  po 
matter  how  patenUyiUegal?  I 

And  what  can  be  said  of  the  mora  ity 
of  those  who  will  risk  the  position—  he 
future,  if  you  will— of  the  more  tl  an 
80  000  U.S.  troops  still  in  South  Vietni  m, 
most  of  whom  are  logisUcal  and  supp  )rt 
trdops,  not  combat  troops? 

With  those  "double-standard  Am  n- 
cans"  bad-mouthing  America,  who  an 
say  how  much  encouragement,  coml  >rt, 
and  aid  have  been  given  to  the  enem  to 
prolong  the  war?  ^  .  .      _i_. 

Are  we  to  infer  that  what  Ameivas 
critics  really  want  is  for  South  \  iet- 
nam  to  capitulate?  .     ^  , 

By  their  own  double  standaK  or 
morality,  these  self-anointed  "keepe  s  of 
conscience"  have  forfeited  any  clali  i  to 
objectivity,  logic,  even-handednesi  or 
even  common  sense.  For  it  appears  hey 
cannot  distinguish  between  right  and 
wrong.  _, 

The  day  the  United  States  of  Am  ilea 
cannot  distinguish  between  right  and 
wrong  is  the  day  our  Nation  will  i  5lln- 
qulsh  the  fundamental  basis  for  lei  der- 
ship  In  the  world. 

And  that  wUl  be  the  day  Amerla  will 
lose  whatever  leverage  we  have  in  s  lap- 
Ing  the  world  into  a  world  of  liberty,  Jus- 
tice, decency,  and  peace. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  [Mr. 
Stevenson)  .  The  Senator's  addlt  unal 
time  has  expired.  .  ,  _,  ^  = 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yi«  d  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Teim<  Jsee. 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  i  th? 
interest  of  going  back  and  forth,  i  i  we 
have  been  trying  to  do.  could  Sei  ator 
Eacleton  be  next,  to  be  followed  by  Sen- 
ator Brock?                

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  is  recognized.  I 
Who  yields  time?  J 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  yield  5  minifes  of 
Senator  McOn's  time  to  the  Sfbator 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  EAOLETON.  Mr.  Preside!  t,  the 
pride  of  a  nation  is  much  like  th  pride 
of  a  man. 

A  great  man  is  acclaimed  by  >1tiers 
and  need  not  acclaim  himself.  /  weak 
man  compensates  with  artificial  power 
and  boisterous  bravado.  A  great  m  n  im- 
derstands  his  fallibility  and  ac  nowl- 
edges  error.  A  weak  man  admits  n(  fault. 
What  we  are  doing  today  in  V  itnam 
Is  not  a  sign  of  greatness:  it  is  i  com- 
pensation for  failure. 

After  considerable  contemplatic  i  as  to 
the  tactical  value  of  our  attacks  oi  North 
Vietnam,  the  only  conclusion  I  ca  i  draw 
is  that  we  have  embarked  on  a  co  irse  of 
raw  retaliation.  The  President's  policy 
has  been  threatened,  and  there  i  noth- 
ing more  vengeful  than  the  "w  unded 
pride  of  a  king." 
Mr.   President,   America   is   m  ?reat 


country.  We  do  not  need  false  pride.  We 
can  acknowledge  error  and  we  must. 

The  attack  by  North  Vietnam  on  the 
South  was  as  inevitable  as  the  failure  of 
the  Nixon  Vietnamlzation  poUcy.  Mili- 
tary men.  Journalists,  and  diplomats 
alike  were  predicting  the  present  offen- 
sive a  year  ago  when  I  was  in  Vietnam. 
Is  the  White  House  so  buffered  by  syco- 
phantic advisors  that  it  fails  to  hear 
these  predictions?  Apparently  so. 

It  would  be  incorrect  to  describe  the 
bombing  of  Hanoi  and  Haiphong  as  a 
return  to  the  fallacious  policies  of  the 
past,  for  these  policies  have  never  been 
discarded.  President  Nixon  has  read  the 
political  thermwneter  well  and  has  kept 
his  withdrawal  rate  at  the  minimum  level 
necessary  to  satisfy  public  opinion  in  this 
country. 

But,  in  fact,  he  has  been  more  con- 
cerned with  avoiding  a  South  Vietnamese 
defeat  than  with  extricating  his  country 
from  war.  He  has  worried  more  about  his 
version  of  America's  "pride"  than  the 
lives  of  its  fighting  men  or  the  spirit  of 
its  people. 

As  we  reembark  on  an  attempt  to 
bomb  our  adversary  to  submission—* 
policy  which  has  failed  so  many  times 
before — the  memory  of  negotiations  and 
peace  proposals  Is  dim.  But  it  was  only 
3  mcxiths  ago  that  President  Nixon  an- 
nounced that  he  had  been  negotiating 
secretly  to  end  the  war.  We  were  ready 
to  give  the  President  a  chance  at  that 
time  but  it  was  soon  apparent  that  his 
only  motive  was  to  resign  Americans  to 
the  belief  that  the  only  alternative  left 
was  Vietnamlzation. 

Now,  when  Vietnamlzation  is  shown 
as  a  categorical  failure  in  the  absence 
of  overwhelming  American  air  power, 
Americans  are  asked  to  accept  a  new 
escalation  of  air  attacks  on  targets  that 
were  considered  dangerous  and  sensi- 
tive even  at  the  height  of  our  involve- 
ment in  1965. 

Are  the  risks  less  In  1972?  I  do  not  be- 
lieve so. 

There  are  those  who  will  claim  that 
the  failure  of  China  and  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion to  respond  militarily  to  our  attacks 
on  their  ships  will  vindicate  what  they 
have  always  believed  to  be  appropriate 
U.S.  strategy.  They  will  no  doubt  inter- 
pret Soviet  and  Chinese  Inaction  as  an 
opportunity  for  more  bold  assertions  of 
American  power.  They  will  believe  that 
the  allies  of  North  Vietnam  are  less  com- 
mitted than  the  allies  of  South  Vietnam 
and  they  will  urge  all-out  war. 

It  Is  an  old  record  but  it  will  be  heard 
again.  And  it  appears  that  the  White 
House  is  list^ing. 

But  how  far  can  we  push?  How  do  wa 
measure  the  danger? 

This  was  to  have  been  the  watershed 
year  for  the  Nixon  foreign  policy.  We 
have  experienced  a  detente  with  Com- 
munist China  and  we  have  negotiated 
with  the  Soviet  Uhion  for  the  reduction 
of  nuclear  weapons.  These  two  initiatives 
are,  in  themselves,  significant  and  his- 
toric. But  the  success  of  these  major 
endeavors  is  now  being  endangered  so 
that  the  folly  of  Vietnamlzation  can  be 
preserved. 

The  detente  with  China  was  accom- 
plished with  great  foresight  and  a  con- 
siderable political  risk  to  the  advocates 


of  tbat  policy  on  both  sides.  It  has  been 
a  successful  policy  but  the  skqitics,  espe- 
cially in  China,  have  hardly  disappeared. 
Mr.  Nixon,  who  is  often  praised  for  his 
political  acumen,  must  reallxe  that  he  is 
placing  those  who  formulated  China's 
American  policy  In  increasing  Jeopardy. 
If  they  fall  so  will  the  detente. 
Is  Vietnamlzation  that  Important? 
On  May  22  Presideat  Nixon  is  sched- 
uled to  travd  to  Moscow  for  a  summit 
meeting  of  extreme  Importance.  "Hie 
entire  world  vmi  be  affected  by  the  ne- 
gotiations that  will  be  conducted  there 
In  the  vital  areas  of  disarmament,  trade, 
and  cultural  exchange. 

At  worst  that  trip  could  be  canceled. 
At  best  our  efforts  to  reach  a  meaningful 
accord  will  be  severely  hampered. 
Is  Vietnamlzation  tiiat  Important? 
And  most  Importantly,  Mr.  President.    / 
not  since  1968  has  the  hope  of  seeing  our 
POWs  released  seemed  so  bleak. 
Is  Vietnamlzation  tiiat  Important? 
Mr.  President,  we  cannot  bomb  North 
Vietnam    into    submission.    Time    and 
again  our  past  experience  has  shown 
that,  if  anything,  their  reserve  will  be 
strmgthened. 

Our  bombs  caimot  st(v>  the  allies  of 
North  Vietnam  from  supplying  the  goods 
to  wage  war.  We  can  only  endanger  our 
relations  with  those  coimtries  and  the 
balance  of  world  peace. 

Our  bombs  cannot  strengthen  the 
South  Vietnamese  Army,  they  can  only 
increase  dependence  on  our  air  support 
and  further  Americanize  the  war. 

Finally,  our  bombs  are  making  moot 
the  questions  of  victory  and  defeat,  for 
they  are  destroying  the  very  nation  they 
are  employed  to  protect. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  leave  Vietnam 
to  the  Vietnamese. 

Our  continued  assistance  to  South 
Vietnam  is  a  promise  that  the  American 
people  can  no  longer  make.  We  have 
given  our  best  and  we  can  give  no  more. 
Our  Vietnam  policy  should  be  one  of 
disengagement.  Our  only  goal  should  be 
the  release  of  oiur  prisoners  of  war.  And 
we  oan  only  pursue  this  policy  at  the 
conference  table. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said  at  the  outset, 
we  are  a.  great  nation.  It  is  a  time  we 
acted  like  one. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 

(Mr.  BxocK) .  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Ckois).  The  Senator  from  Tennessee 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  said  that  he  was  listen- 
ing with  fascination  and  amazement  to 
this  debate.  I  share  his  fascination  and 
amazement,  but  perhaps  for  a  different 
reason.  My  reaction  stems  from  the  re- 
fusal of  some  people  to  live  in  the  real 
world.  The  Senators'  argument  relates 
to  past  circumstances,  not  present  cir- 
cumstances. He  said,  "Presidents  come 
and  go,  arguments  come  and  go,  but 
American  troops  stay  on."  Thai  simply  is 
not  a  fact.  Close  to  half  a  million  Amer- 
ican men  have  come  home  from  Viet- 
nam; 85  percent  of  our  men  are  out. 

He  says  the  South  is  allowhig  the 
United  States  to  "massivdy"  fight  the 
war  for  them.  That  was  true  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  past,  but  not  now. 
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The  1968  Tet  offensive  was  a  Communist 
assault  on  American  troops.  In  1972, 
sometimes  known  as  Tet  No.  2,  they  as- 
saulted only  Vietnamese  soldlen.  Not  a 
single  American  unit  was  on  the  field.  He 
said  we  have  oontinually  trained  and 
equipped  them  year  in  and  year  oat.  Tliat 
simply  is  not  a  fact.  Vietnamlzation  has 
trained  and  equipped  the  peofAe.  but  the 
previous  administration  refused  to  fund 
the  mobilization  budget  for  the  people  ot 
South  Vietnam  to  fight  in  their  own  de- 
fense. 

The  Senator  from  Missoml  said  an 
attack  on  the  South  was  as  InevltaUe  as 
the  failure  of  our  ^netnamisatton  policy 
itself.  Uke  many  others,  this  is  an  effort 
to  engage  in  self-fulfilling  prophecy— 
retrospectively.  He  said  Vietnamlzation 
is  shown  to  be  a  categorical  failure.  By 
whom?  Since  when?  The  last  I  heard  the 
south  was  acquitting  itself,  with  distinc- 
tion. He  asks,  "Is  Vletiiamlzatton  that 
important?"  I  say  "Yes"  to  that  questkm. 
Yes.  it  certainly  is  that  Important. 

How  effective  could  the  President  be. 
if  he  were  to  go  to  Moscow  representing 
a  nation  that  did  not  have  the  moral 
rectitude  to  stand  behind  its  allies,  a  na- 
tion which  would  callously  trade  their 
freedom  for  the  mess  of  pottage  of  a 
possibly  favorable  press  release,  m  point 
of  fact  the  falling  of  Vietnamlzation. 
however  covered  by  some,  could  destroy 
any  opportunity  for  responsible  negotia- 
tions in  Moscow.  Is  Vietnamlzation  that 
important?  No  less  than  our  bargaining 
position,  no  more  than  our  hope  for  real 
peace. 

The  one  Ingredient  missing  from  thb 
dd)ate  Is  a  sense  of  historical  perapecttve. 
The  senior  Senator  from  Missouri  said 
there  Is  no  adequate  substttttte  for  the 
record.  I  agree,  so  let  us  talk  about  the 
record. 

I  remember  very  well,  back  hi  the  mld- 
flftiee.  when  I  was  in  the  U J3.  Navy  on  a 
ship  near  the  Philippines,  we  received 
emergency  orders  to  load  every  avail- 
able ton  of  food,  especially  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables,  and  to  rush  to  the  port 
of  Haiphong.  On  arrival,  we  participated 
In  the  evacuation  of  those  1  miUion  men 
and  women  who  "voted  with  their  feet." 
leaving  the  Communist  opinresslon  of 
North  Vietnam  to  go  south.  When  they 
decided  to  go  south  and  leave  the  "agrar- 
ian reform"  regime  as  it  is  referred  to 
by  those  on  the  other  side,  when  they 
made  that  determination,  the  Commu- 
nists cut  off  thtir  food  and  medical  sui>- 
plies  and  began  to  murder  than.  We  saw 
men  and  women  with  baUes  In  their 
arms  desperat^  suffering  from  malnu- 
trition and  inadequate  medical  treat- 
ment. They  asked  us  to  take  them  south 
so  that  they  could  live  in  freedom — or 
not  at  all.  Some  were  not  so  fortunate- 
over  60.000  were  killed  for  "poUtical 
deviation." 

BCr.  President,  do  not  talk  to  me  about 
the  Integrity,  the  courage,  and  the  guts 
of  these  people,  lliey  have  it.  and  they 
have  it  in  full  measure.  A  tiny  land,  an 
impoverished  people,  gambling  their  very 
lives,  giving  their  total  possessians.  in 
one  gasping  effort  to  leave  their  children 
a  chance  to  breathe  free  air.  Do  they  care 
less  than  our  forefathers  who  gave  us 
the  same  heritage  they  seek? 
cxvm 84»-Partii 


Tbat  Is  (me  part  of  the  record.  There 
an  other  parts.  I  remember  well  in 
1964's  campaign,  the  Democrats  prom- 
ised the  people  of  America.  ISlect  us  and 
there  will  be  no  land  war  in  Asia,  no 
American  troops  will  be  sent  there." 

It  is  a  matter  of  record.  I  remind  tha 
Senator,  that  promise  was  bitAen.  Half 
a  million  American  men  were  sent  half 
way  around  the  worid  for  the  wrong 
reason,  in  the  utter  conceit  and  arro- 
gance of  a  policy  conceived  and  imple- 
mmted  by  the  Democrat  Party  that  we 
could  with  our  men  earn  the  freedom 
of  others  for  them.  Thus  the  last  admin- 
istrati<m  replaced  the  Vietnamese  troops 
with  our  own  troops.  It  refused  to  fund 
their  mobilization  budget.  That  too  is 
the  record. 

With  what  very  predictable  result? 
An  adverse  reaction  In  the  countryside 
led  to  enhanced  ^etcong  strength  and 
weakened  national  pride  and  reeolve. 

Thus  in  1968.  it  was  the  American 
troops  who  bore  the  brunt  of  the  Tet 
offensive.  Those  who  made  the  assault 
against  them  were  85  potent  Vletcong 
and  15  percent  North  ^etnameee. 

There  is  more  to  the  record,  thoiu^. 
When  this  administration  came  into  of- 
fice, it  came  in  with  a  new  policy,  a  pol- 
icy called  tiw  Nixon  doctrine,  a  p<dicy 
wtiich  said  clearly  that  no  man  could 
earn  another's  freedom.  Thus  we  would 
help  those  who  demonstrated  a  willing- 
ness to  help  themselves.  We  began  to 
withdraw.  We  no  longer  carry  thrtr  bur- 
den in  combat.  We  trained,  equipped, 
and  funded  them  to  defend  themselves. 

What  has  happened  as  a  result  of  that 
policy— 650.000  American  trows  were  in 
Vietnam  under  the  previous  administra- 
tion. Now  there  are  only  80.000 — and 
less  than  10,000  actual  combat  troops 
are  left  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  abjure  the  de- 
ctit  that  this  Nation  is  carrying  the  load 
any  more.  Ihe  South  Vietnamese  people 
are  carrying  the  load,  and  carrying  it 
with  courage  and  honor.  Peihmw.  in 
light  of  this  record,  its  fair  to  ask  these 
critics  what  happened  to  their  persistent 
plea  tbat  this  was  an  internal  civil  war 
in  \aetnam?  Everyone  talked  about  that, 
not  too  long  ago.  What  happened  to 
that  argument? 

The  fact  is  that  today,  instead  of 
having  85  percent  Indigenous  troops  they 
have  15  percent — rather  85  percent  of 
those  invading  South  Vietnam  and  par- 
ticipating In  the  fighting  against  those 
people  are  conscripted  from  the  North. 
Ihat,  too,  is  the  reo(»d.  That  is  the 
result  of  Vietnamlzation.  of  the  policy 
which  restores  to  the  petvde  the  respon- 
sibility to  earn  their  freedom.  The  result, 
despite  all  the  cries  of  "wolf."  those 
people  have  acc^Hed  this  responsibility 
with  pride  and  ability.  Once  more  the 
countryside  has  chosen  freedom— not 
commimlsm. 

For  the  record,  then.  I  say  to  the 
critics.  Vietnamlzation  has  woriced.  It  is 
incredible  to  me  that  some  advocate  we 
now  turn  our  back  on  a  valiant  people 
slnudy  in  hopes  of  gaining  an  dectlon 
year  measure  of  political  porridge. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yidds  time? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yldd 
8  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Artcanaaa. 


The  PRKSTDINO  OFFICEK.  Ihe  Sen- 
ator from  AriEansas  is  recognized  for  8 
minutes. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  weekend  in  North  Vietnam,  and  dur- 
ing the  past  2  days  in  the  For^gn  Rela- 
tions Committee,  we  have  seen  and  heard 
the  administration's  Vietnam  policy  re- 
vealed for  what  it  really  is.  It  is  a  policy 
dedicated  to  the  perpetuation  of  the 
present  Saigon  regime,  specifically  Presi- 
dent Thieo.  The  mllltaiy  devdoi»nents 
of  the  past  month  have  also  revealed 
Vietnamlzation  for  what  it  really  is — a 
failure  in  its  declared  objective  of  disen- 
gaging our  presence  in  Indochina.  Sois- 
Ing  that  the  South  Vietnamese,  despite 
3  years  of  massive  inputs  of  Ameri- 
can equipment  and  training  were  still 
not  capable  of  defending  themselves,  the 
administration  has  moved  In  a  massive 
manner  to  build  up  American  forces  in 
Vietnam  and  to  retaliate  against  the 
North  l^tnamese.  A  large  Increase  in 
our  naval  and  Air  Force  personnel  is  pres- 
ently underway. 

The  testimony  given  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Conunittee  in  the  past  2  days  by 
the  Secretaries  of  State  and  Defense  has 
<q)ened  a  vast  range  of  possibilities  for 
increased  American  Involvement  in  the 
war.  unlimited  American  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  has  been  threatened  and 
the  posribility  of  blockading  Haiphong 
or  mining  its  harbor  have  not  bem  ruled 
out. 

The  Secretary  of  State  sedcs  to  Justify 
the  bombing  of  Hanoi  and  Haiphong  on 
the  grounds  that  such  acti(m  was  re- 
quired to  protect  American  troops,  to 
Insure  their  withdrawal  on  schedule  and 
to  assist  the  South  Vietnamese  in  de- 
fending tbraosdves.  Certainly  no  one 
would  question  the  right  of  our  troops  in 
Vietnam  to  defend  themselves  although 
one  can  questian  whether  there  is  any 
need  for  American  troqw  to  be  In  V)x^r 
nam  at  all  at  this  point.  What  is  most 
doubtful  about  the  protection  rationale 
is  whether  destroying  snppUes  at  Hanoi 
and  HaijHiong.  hundreds  of  miles  from 
the  battiefidds.  afforded  any  protection 
to  American  troops  in  the  current  crisis. 

Equally  difficult  to  cranprehend  Is  the 
logic  in  the  proposition  that  we  have  to 
iMxnb  the  North  Vietnamese  in  order  to 
Insure  the  withdrawal  of  our  troops.  All 
available  evldoice  is  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese are  quite  mthuslastic  about  our 
leaving  and  are  doing  everything  possi- 
ble to  speed  us  on  our  way. 

Thus,  we  are  left  with  the  third  Justi- 
fication offered  by  Secretary  Rogers— 
that  we  are  bombing  the  North  in  order 
to  assist  the  South  Vietnamese  to  defend 
themselves.  It  is  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  the  Secretary  of  State  put  this 
point  last  and  why  the  Secretary  of  De- 
foise  scarcely  mentioned  it  at  all.  It  is 
a  completely  discredited  objective,  one 
which  has  already  cost  us  55,000  dead 
and  300,000  wounded;  has  led  to  the  im- 
prisonment of  hiindreds  of  our  airmen: 
has  already  cost  us  $200  bUIlon  and  likely 
will  cost  a  total  of  $500  bOllon  before  it 
is  finally  paid  for;  has  discredited  us 
abroad:  and  threatois  the  moral  and 
eeonomir.  fabric  of  our  society  here  at 

home. 

If  iMotectlng  American  lives  is,  or  had 
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ever  been,  the  primary  concern  of 
administration,  it  could  long  ago  bive 
gotten  all  American  troops  out  of  VI 
nam.  Similarly,  U  securing  the  rel( 
of  American  prisoners  is  the  ul' 
condition  for  total  American  wlthdra 
there  is  a  simple  remedy  which  the 
ministration  might  have  tried  long 
In  fact  these  two  goals,  the  wlthdrawi 
all  troops  and  the  release  of  prison! 
might  have  been  coupled  in  a 
proposition  and  put  to  the  North  V{ 
namese  without  complicating  condltii 
But  this  has  never  been  done. 

There  is  an  obvious  explanation 
the  administration's  refusal  to  do 
these  things.  The  administration  dldfiot 
at  the  outset,  and  apparently  does  bot 
today,  believe  that  the  Saigon  re 
could  survive  a  total  American  wlJ 
drawal.  Furthermore,  the  administration 
believes  that  it  is  important  to  the  Unit 
States  to  Insure  the  survival  of  the  pri 
ent     South     Vietnamese     Oovemmi 
While  denying  that  it  seeks  a  mlU^ 
victory  in  Vietnam,  the  administrati 
nevertheless  seeks  to  determine  a  spec 
political  outcome  by  force.  Because 
struggle  in  Vietnam  Is  and  has  al 
been  essentially  a  civil  war.  this  is  a  djb 
tlnction  without  a  difference.  | 

^  The  questions  which  emerge  from  ill 
this,  of  course,  are  the  same  questions 
which  have  been  involved  during  the 
tire  tragic  history  of  our  involvement 
Vietnam. 

Whether  the  future  form  of  gove: 
ment  in  South  Vietnam  is — or  ever 
been — a  legitimate  concern  of  ours; 

Whether  the  present  regime  in  Saii 
is  worthy  of  our  support,  and 

Whether  any  of  this  is  worth  what  ^e 
have  already  invested  in  it  in  lives  a|d 
treasure. 

Mr.  President,  my  feeling  is  that  the 
is  a  steadily  growing  consensus  amoi 
the  American  public  to  the  effect  thi 
even  if  Vietnam  was  ever  our  busln( 
the  cost  of  the  war  long  ago  exceed) 
any  raticmal  bounds.  I  doubt  wheth 
they  will  now  support  further  expen< 
tures  or  grave  new  risks  in  pursuit  of 
discredited       objective — an       objectivi 
which  even  the  administration  feels  co 
pelled  to  disavow. 

The  Kennedy  administration  attemp 
ed  to  foster  the  impression  that  the 
was  no  American  war  in  Vietnam 
Johaaoa  administration  sought  to  crea 
the  illusion  that  we  were  winning  thi 
war.  The  Nixon  administration — until! 
this  week — ^had  many  Americans  believ- 
ing that  our  role  in  the  war  was  drawing, 
to  a  close.  Obviously  this  is  not  the  case 

While  I  am  thankful  the  admlnlstra 
tlon  has  withdrawn  over  450,000  me: 
from  Vietnam,  our  Involvement  will  m 
end  imtll  all  have  been  withdrawn, 
feject  the  concept  that  our  Involvemi 
" ',  lessened  Just  biecause  we  are  only  us: 
air  and  naval  forces.  Although  the 
of  such  force  may  be  more  "antlseptl( 
and   Impersonal   and   may   cost   fewi 
American  lives  than  the  use  of 
forces,  the  involvement  of  any  UjB.  fo; 
and  the  risks  attendant  to  their  use  n 
quires  the  same  full  measure  of  Jusi 
flcatlon.  Given  the  past  and  prospect! 
oost  of  this  terrible  war  In  terms  of 
economic  and  social  distress  here  at 
mnd  in  terms  of  the  human  and  pi 
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devastation  of  Indochina,  continued 
American  involvement  in  this  conflict 
cannot  be  Justified. 

In  short  it  clearly  is  not  In  the  inter- 
est of  our  Nation  to  continue  the  whole- 
sale destruction  of  the  lives  and  prop- 
erty of  the  Vietnamese  people. 

Tlie  entire  operation  has  become  bar- 
barous, inhumane,  and  obscene  and  is 
a  profound  embarrassment  to  the  peo- 
ple of  our  country. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  if  any 
time  remains,  it  shoxild  be  reserved. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Arlcansas  for 
his  very  fine  contribution  to  the  debate. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have  lis- 
tened with  great  interest  to  the  remarks 
of  the  distinguished  Junior  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Pdlbriqht).  We  share  a 
solid,  unfortified  boundary  between  Ten- 
nessee and  Arkansas.  I  wonder,  however, 
if  I  might  not  direct  my  remarks  this 
morning,  for  these  brief  moments,  to  a 
Uttle  review  of  the  situation  as  I  perceive 
it.  because  I  recall  with  great  clarity  the 
time  Just  before  the  campaign  for  the 
Presidency  in  1968  when  there  was  gen- 
end  public  sentiment  that  the  war  was 
endless,  that  there  was  no  solution,  that 
there  was  no  way  out,  and  that  It  might 
finally  fade  away.  Then,  again,  there  was 
the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont that  we  simply  declare  victory  and 
leave. 

But  now  it  is  4  years  later  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  man  who  won  the 
Presidency  in  1968,  the  man  who  is  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  today,  has  done 
a  remarkable  thing,  indeed,  because,  in 
deed  and  in  fact  the  war  is  not  without 
end,  it  is  obvious  that  there  Is  a  way  out, 
and  in  deed  and  in  fact  the  sense  of  frus- 
tration about  a  seemingly  endless  war 
has  dissipated  and  the  people  of  this 
country  are  confident  that  we  are  on  the 
way  to  disengagement  in  Southeast  Asia. 

I  hope  it  is  not  partisan  to  note  that 
this  is  not  the  first  time  that  this  has  oc- 
curred. I  recall  similar  statements  about 
Korea,  when  it  was  said  there  was  no 
way  out.  I  remember  that  we  elected  a 
President  in  1952  who  promptly  took 
himself  to  Korea  and  entered  into  nego- 
tiations that  resulted  in  a  peace  treaty 
in  Korea  that  ended  that  war. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  is  precisely 
where  we  are  headed  in  Vietnam:  To- 
ward stabilization  of  that  situation,  con- 
tainment of  the  aggression  by  North 
Vietnam  against  South  Vietnam,  and  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  indulge  me  the 
fond  wish  that  some  day  we  on  this 
side  of  the,  aisle  may  be  helpful  in  elect- 
ing someone  President  who,  as  he  had  to 
in  1952  and  1968,  does  not  have  to  go  into 
the  kitchen  and  wash  the  other  fellow's 
dirty  dishes. 

Mr.  President,  those  Members  of  this 
body  -who  oppose  the  policies  of  the 
President  in  Indochina  do  so,  I  am  confi- 
dent, out  of  deep  and  strong  conviction. 
My  support  of  those  policies  runs  equally 
deep  and  str<mg. 

In  1969.  when  President  Nixon  as- 
sumed the  awesome  duties  of  his  office, 
there  were  well  over  half  a  million  Ameri- 
can tnx^M  in  South  VietLJun.  By  May  1 


of  this  year,  there  will  be  fewer  than 
70.000.  This  is  one  President  who  has 
kept  every  p:x>mlse  he  has  made  to  the 
American  people. 

There  is  only  one  remaining,  outstand- 
ing covenant  between  candidate  Nixon. 
President  Nixon,  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  is  the  uncondi- 
tional representation  and  promise  to  the 
electorate  that  he  would  end  the  war. 
I  assert,  on  the  basis  of  his  performance 
so  far,  on  the  basis  of  the  representations 
tuid  promises  made  by  this  President  to 
the  people  of  this  country  since  his  elec- 
tion, that  he  richly  "undeserves  to  be 
disbelieved"  in  this  respect  as  well.  And 
I  expect  fulfillment  of  his  promise  to 
end  the  war. 

Of  course   all   of   us   have  yearned 
greatly  for  an  earlier  and  permanent 
peace.  No  one,  more  than  the  President, 
wants  all  of  our  troops  home,  the  prls- 
oners-of-war  reunited  with  their  fam- 
ilies, and  peace  for  the  tortured  people 
of   five    Southeast   Asian    nations    that 
have  known  only  war  for  more  than  two 
decades. 

But  if  there  is  accountability  for  all 
of  this  outlay  in  lives,  in  suffering,  and 
in  materiel,  it  is  clear  to  this  Senator 
that  it  must  rest  with  those  who  are 
aggressors  in  Indochina,  the  North  Viet- 
namese. In  recent  days  we  have  witnessed 
a  massive  wave  of  regular  North  Viet- 
namese troops  pouring  into  South  Viet- 
nam. Never  once,  during  the  whole  tragic 
history  of  this  conflict,  has  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam  sent  its  troops 
against  the  civilian  population  of  the 
North. 

If  peace  is  the  objective  of  the  govern- 
ment in  Hanoi,  smd  not  the  subjugation 
and  domination  of  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam,  that  peace  can  be  had  in  an 
Instant. 

How  can  the  Government  in  North 
Vietnam  send  its  massed  troops  into 
South  Vietnamese  territory  in  the  expec- 
tation that  its  own  territory  will  some- 
how remain  Inviolate?  Agreements  care- 
fully arranged  at  the  time  of  the  bombing 
halt  of  March  1968,  have  been  openly 
and  brazenly  breached  by  one  side: 
Hanoi.  How  can  Hanoi  now  appeal  to  the 
world  commimlty  that  the  United  States 
should  cling  to  its  own  side  of  that  agree- 
ment? It  is  a  travesty. 

Pursuant  to  the  Nixon  doctrine,  enun- 
ciated by  the  President  \a  Guam  in  1969. 
the  United  States  is  committed  to  a  total 
withdrawal  of  its  troops  from  South  Viet- 
nam on  a  carefully  phased  basis.  The 
South  Vietnamese  will  be  left  to  defend 
their  own  coimtry. 

This  major  offensive  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese comes  at  an  unusually  dangerous 
time,  for  a  number  of  reasons.  It  threat- 
ens the  safety  of  the  remaining  American 
troops.  It  makes  the  possibili^  of  serious 
discussion  at  Paris  virtually  nonexistent. 
It  may  well,  although  I  earnestly  hope 
it  will  not.  Imperil  the  upcoming  summit 
in  Moscow,  where  arms  limitation  and 
other  vital  subjects  are  to  be  discussed. 
And.  of  coiuse,  it  causes  untold  suffer- 
ing for  himdreds  of  thousands  of  human 
beings,  military  and  civilian,  mostly  Viet- 
namese. 

lliere  are  those  who  hope  that  Viet- 
namizatlon  will  fail.  No  one  can  predict 
the  ultimate  success  or  failure  of  that 
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pOUcy.  But,  for  my  own  part,  I  bdleve 
that  ^^etnamization  was.  has  been,  and 
is  today  the  best  and  most  rational  policy 
to  be  followed  by  this  Government.  The 
people  and  the  Government  of  South 
Vietnam  have  no  aggressive  aims  and  a 
desire  to  control  no  territory  other  than 
their  own.  The  policy  of  Vietnamlzation 
is  designed  to  give  the  South  Vietnamese 
a  fair  and  reasonable  chance  to  do  that, 
in  the  face  of  imendlng  aggression  from 
without  and  terrorism  from  within. 

I  believe  that  the  President's  response 
to  this  latest  North  Vietnamese  offensive 
has  been  entire  warranted  and  neces- 
sary. It  has  been  firm,  explicit,  and  meas- 
ured. 

If  the  goal  of  the  government  in  Hanoi 
is  to  conquer  South  Vietnam  by  the  force 
of  eurms,  let  Hanoi  proceed  at  its  own 
peril.  If  the  goal  of  the  government  of 
Hanoi  should  be  one  of  peace  for  South- 
east Asia,  let  It  return  its  forces  to  their 
own  land  and  speak  honestly  at  the  con- 
ference table. 

Mr.  President,  years  ago  this  country 
made  a  decision,  right  or  wrong,  to  com- 
mit over  half  a  million  American  ground 
troops  to  that  troubled  and  tortured 
coimtry.  We  are  now  withdrawing  them. 
But  I  submit,  that  if  nothing  dse  is  clear 
in  this  controversy,  by  committing  those 
troops  to  South  Vietnam  we  Incurred  a 
moral  obligation,  and  we  are  obligated 
to  withdraw  in  a  manner  that  wiU  per- 
mit the  xteople  of  South  Vietnam  to  re- 
linquish dependence  on  our  defenses  and 
give  them  a  fair  sind  reasonable  chance 
to  defend  themselves. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
Udb  to  begin  by  commending  the  Senator 
from  CaUfornla  and  those  responsible 
for  arranging  this  colloquy  and  this  op- 
portunity for  time  to  express  viewpoints 
at  another  critical  point  In  oiu-  history, 
and  certainly  in  the  history  of  Southeast 
Asia  and  the  world,  in  the  hope  that  it 
would  be  beneficial  to  the  American  peo- 
ple in  the  decision-forming  process  we 
are  facing  now  in  the  Senate  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

I  rise  this  morning  a  little  saddened 
perhaps  as  I  have  listened  again  for  sev- 
eral hours  to  the  discussions  this  morn- 
ing and  have  heard  phrases  stiU  on  the 
fioor  of  the  Senate  of  Jelly-spined  atti- 
tudes of  Members  of  this  body  and.  from 
the  other  side,  attitudes  that  there  is  no 
desire  for  peace  implied  because  those 
people  advocate  a  different  policy  than 
they  do. 

If  there  was  ever  a  time  in  the  history 
of  our  Nation  when  there  needed  to  be 
displayed  an  understanding  and  toler- 
ance by  all,  I  think  this  moment  cries  out 
for  it  above  all — a  moment  when  we 
might  discuss  rationally  what  the  future 
holds  in  Southeast  Asia  and  what  our 
hopes  might  be. 

I  rise  as  one  who  had  to  change  his 
mind  years  ago  on  the  policy  of  our 
country,  to  oppose  the  policies  of  the 
President  of  my  own  party,  a  President 
who  decided  not  to  run  again  for  ofDoe 
primarily  as  a  result,  in  my  own  opinion, 
of  those  policies,  at  least  in  the  hope  that 
it  would  not  divide  the  coimtry.  and  as 
one  who  has  seen  our  Nation  divided  in 
continual  campaigns  every  year  since. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  is  now  50  jrears 
cdd,  and  in  most  of  that  lifetime  he  has 


seen  only  very  brief  periods  of  peace.  He 
has  faced  the  difficulty  of  every  father 
trying  to  explain  to  his  children  the  rea- 
son why  mankind  seems  bent  on  destroy- 
ing itself  and  destroying  the  modalities 
of  life.  Sometimes  he  has  succeeded.  In 
others  he  has  felt  he  has  failed. 

Today,  in  straining  my  ears.  I  find  it 
difOcult  to  hear  the  concern  for  life 
rather  than  whose  life  and  how  many  on 
one  side  or  the  other. 

I  do  not  rise  to  (H>pose  our  President, 
but  to  oppose  the  brutaity  of  war,  the 
dehumanlzatlon  of  ourselves  in  the  proc- 
ess of  conducting  an  endless  war.  I  rise 
recalling  for  a  moment  that  almost  7 
years  ago  I  myself  was  on  the  a^raft 
carrier  Ticonderoga  in  the  South  China 
Sea  and  recalling  that  Just  a  few  days 
ago  that  aircraft  carrier  pulled  out  again 
for  Southeast  Asia  and  recalling  that 
when  I  was  there  in  1965  boys  who  were 
then  12  years  old  in  this  country  are 
probably  going  bcu:k  on  that  carrier  to- 
day, and  I  am  bound  to  wonder  where  12- 
year-old  boys  in  our  country  today  will 
be  going  7  years  from  now. 

End  the  war.  yes.  Withdraw  our  tro<«)6, 
yes.  But  not  Just  to  continue  the  war  with 
other  bodies  and  other  names  and  with 
our  policies,  but  rather  to  bring  at  long 
last,  hopefully,  peace  in  that  part  of  the 
world. 

Is  there  any  other  way?  "niat  is  what 
we  are  trying  to  determine.  This  body  has 
debated  this  issue  every  year  I  have  been 
here.  It  has  pa»ed  resolutions.  It  has 
argued  and  discussed  and  ventilated 
thoroughly  the  problems  that  exist  there. 
There  should  be  no  doubt  in  anyone's 
mind  today  about  what  the  outcome  of 
the  present  heavy  conflict  will  be  there. 
The  outcome  will  be  disaster  for  the 
North  Vietnamese.  They  wUl  be  destroyed 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  their  people 
will  have  died,  along  with  thousands  of 
South  Vietnamese.  We  will  retake  the 
coimtiy  in  South  Vietnam.  The  South 
Vietnam  forces  will  retake  it,  with  the 
suKwrt  of  our  airpower  and  the  devasta- 
tion and  destruction  that  we  have 
amassed  to  support  their  counterattacks 
in  Southeast  Asia.  And  another  chapter 
of  another  offensive  in  history  will  have 
been  written,  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
people  will  have  died  and  have  been  in- 
jured and  wounded  again.  And  they  will 
be  back  again,  unless  we  find  a  way,  at  a 
table  somewhere,  to  head  off  this  sort  of 
destruction  in  Southeast  Asia.  If  we  fail 
to  find  a  way  to  peace,  we  wfD  all  have 
lost  by  it. 

It  was  implied  hete  today  that  men  who 
will  not  fight  for  peace  and  for  their 
countiy  and  who  do  not  believe  in  war  do 
not  deserve  freedom,  but  I  recall  men  in 
history  who  fought  without  arms  for 
peace  and  freedom-^nen  like  Gandhi, 
men  «^o  fought  for  their  race,  like 
BCartln  Luther  King.  Not  all  victories  are 
wtm  by  fighting,  and  it  might  be  worth- 
while to  recall  that  history  shows  evi- 
dence that  all  victories  are  not  military 
ones,  that  victory  is  indeed  a  victory  of 
the  mind,  and  that  destroying  bodies  does 
not  necessarily  bring  victory. 

I  would  hi^  that  this  country  of  ours 
and  the  leaders  in  all  areas  ai  the  world 
would  realize  that  in  oootlnuing  and 
constant  war.  cxM  and  hot,  we  have  not 
found  a  solution.  We  must  realize  that 


there  must  be  other  means  and  other  de- 
vices to  achieve  true  peace,  that  there 
must  be  other  people  in  the  world  who 
agree  with  us.  Some  of  us  must  bewilling 
to  lead  the  way. 

I  would  remonber  also  that  all  of  us 
are  patriotic,  that  all  of  us  cry  out  when 
our  Nation  is  in  agony,  but  we  cry  out  in 
different  methods  and  for  different  rea- 
sons. Ibere  is  no  man  or  woman  in  this 
body  whose  integrity  I  would  challenge 
or  whose  purpose  I  would  question  in  the 
position  they  take  here  today.  But  we 
have  bled  enough,  we  have  been  divided 
long  oiough.  and  our  agony  has  been 
brave  enough  that  we  must  find  a  solu- 
tion. 

We  have  the  right  to  differ  and  dis- 
agree, but  we  no  longer  have  the  right 
to  continue  against  the  public  demands 
of  our  people  in  this  country  for  peace. 
We  must  at  long  last  resptmd,  and  at 
some  final  day  there  will  be  action  in  the 
Senate  to  do  that — cmd  not  to  cast  blame 
against  any  President  or  smy  pcuty,  or  to 
cast  blame  against  the  military  or  the 
military-industrial  complex,  or  against 
anyone  ^e,  but  to  realize  that  we  were 
all  wrong  in  the  conduct  of  these  affairs; 
and  from  that  viewpoint  there  will  be  a 
new  day  dawning  and  there  may  well  be 
a  generaticm  of  peace  if  we  find  that  at- 
titude. 

Perhaps,  having  found  it,  we  can  lo<A 
back  at  the  death  and  the  agony  and  the 
destruction  that  has  rained  on  that  con- 
tinent and  on  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
and  believe  that  there  was  some  purpose 
in  it  after  aU. 

I  think  that  Is  the  challenge  of  this 
moment:  In  the  heat  of  the  debate,  to 
realize  that  what  we  are  talking  about 
is  not  ending  our  participation  in  a  war 
or  continuing  it  by  whatever  means  we 
can  supply  and  support,  but  rather  de- 
vising a  method  and  mesois  whereby  we 
can  rdy  on  oi^anizations  outside  our- 
selves, like  the  World  Court,  the  United 
Nations,  and  whatever  other  means  exist 
on  this  earth  to  bring  men  who  wiU  not 
reason  together  to  reason  by  some  other 
method,  to  bring  the  pressure  of  other 
nations  and  other  peoples  to  bear  on  un- 
reasoning nations  when  they  are  divided, 
and  to  utilize,  as  a  nation  that  believes 
In  Justice  for  its  own  people,  a  system  of 
Justice  in  the  world  that  does  not  result 
in  total  death  and  destruction,  and  also 
to  plead  again  that  we  can,  from  a  stand- 
point of  strength,  take  these  steps,  and  to 
believe  it  is  absolut^y  essential  that  we 
do  so.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  is  exi]dred. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  California  for  bringing  about  this 
discussion. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  S 
minutes  of  the  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  GRirriN)  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  for  3^eldlng  to  me,  in  order  that 
I  might  inject  an  element  of  bipartisan- 
ship In  support  of  the  President's  policieB 
as  he  directs  the  Armed  Forces  of  this 
country  in  the  resistance  to  the  invasion 
of  South  Vietnam  by  the  forces  of  North 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  we  in  the 
Senate  and  the  country  as  a  whole  should 
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close  ranks  behind  the  President  am 
support  him.  We  hear  no  opposlticM 
from  Vietnam  to  any  of  the  policies  o 
the  North  Vietnamese.  Why  should  W( 
not  be  as  capable  of  closing  ranks  behlnc 
our  leadership  as  are  the  people  of  Nortt 
Vietnam? 

On  March  30.  North  Vietnam  launche< 
a  massive  Invasion  of  South  Vietnam.  Dl 
vision  after  division  of  North  Vietnames  i 
troops,  equipped  with  tanks  and  heav  ' 
artillery,  moved  through  the  demllltai ' 
ized  zone  established  by  the  1954  Oencv  i 
Accords  and  crossed  the  borders  of  Sout  i 
Vietnam  In  an  effort  to  Impose  Hanoi'  i 
system  of  government  by  force  on  tb  i 
people  of  South  Vietnam.  After  trylni ; 
unsuccessfully  for  years  to  take  over  th 
South  through  the  political,  military,  an< 
terroiist  efforts  of  the  National  libera 
tion  ProDt,  Hanoi  now  has  apparent!: ' 
given  General  Oiap  the  go-ahead.  Hanc  . 
is  now  attempting  to  achieve  by  mean  i 
of  a  brutal,  all-out  military  effort  wha  ; 
the  determined  resistance  of  the  Sout  i 
Vietnamese  people  has  denied  it  for  a  > 
many     years — ^the     communlsatlon     o  ' 
South  Vietnam. 

I  have  difficulty  understanding  thos! 
who  look  at  the  events  of  recent  week  i 
and.  while  ignoring  the  blatant  Nort  i 
Vietnamese  invasion,  criticize  the  Uhlte  1 
States  for  coming  to  the  aid  of  the  ai  ■ 
gressor's  victim.  Where  is  the  conden  ■ 
nation  of  the  aggressor?  Where  are  tl  b 
voices  to  condenm  Hanoi  for  sending  :  2 
of  its  13  combat  divisions  against  Sout  ^ 
Vietnam?  Where  Is  the  sympathy  for  tl  e 
150.000  new  civilian  war  refugees  wl  o 
fled  from  the  attacking  North  Vie  - 
namese?  Where  are  the  denunciations  i  if 
Hanoi  and  the  Vletoong  for  the  rando  n 
rocketing  of  civilian  populated  areas  i 
Danang.  In  Saigon?  I  would  remind  tho  e 
who  are  silent  on  these  matters,  yet  wt  9 
condemn  the  United  States  for  helplt  s 
South  Vietzuun  by  limited  bombmg  (  f 
carefully  selected  military  targets,  tlu  t 
North  Vietnam  would  not  be  bombed  f 
it  were  not  attacking  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  one  certain  wa  r 
for  Hanoi  to  atop  the  Utilted  States  froi  i 
striking  at  the  supply  areas  for  tt  B 
Northern  attacks  on  South  Vietnam-  - 
abandon  its  dream  of  taking  over  tl  s 
South  by  force.  If  Hanoi  tnily  believe  i, 
as  it  regularly  Insists,  that  the  Nationi  1 
liberation  Front  enjoys  majority  suppoi  t 
in  South  Vietnam,  It  should  sit  down  1 1 
the  conference  table  and  negotiate  i 
political  solution  to  the  war.  Presldei  t 
Thieu  has  been  offering  since  1969  to  1(  t 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  determli  e 
their  political  future  by  means  of  an  elet  - 
tion  in  which  the  National  LiberaUt  a 
Front  could  participate.  On  January  2  S 
of  this  year  President  Nixon  unveiled  i 
generous  proposal,  which  had  initial  r 
been  presented  In  secret  sessions  last  fa  . 
for  resolving  the  war.  He  proposed  tb  t 
the  questi<m  of  who  would  rule  Soul  i 
Vietnam  be  decided  by  an  election  ;  i 
which  the  NLP  could  participate  not  on  y 
in  the  election  itself,  but  In  a  sped  1 
commission  which  would  establish  tl  e 
ground  rules  for  the  election.  He  offen  i 
international  supervision  of  the  electic  n 
Itself.  President  Thleu  agreed  to  resU  n 
his  presidency  one  month  before  the  ele<  - 
tion.  None  of  this  was  presented  on  a 
take-lt-or-leave-lt  basis.  All  aspects  <  f 


the  proposal  were,  and  are,  subject  to 
negotiation.  But  Hanoi,  knowing  better 
than  most  how  little  suivort  the  NLP 
actually  has  in  South  Vietnam,  refused 
serious  negotlatiaa.  Tbe  North  Instead 
concentrated  it  efforts  on  building  tip 
the  logistical  base  for  the  current  massive 
invasion  of  the  South. 

Under  these  drcumstanoes,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  United  States'  efforts  to  help 
South  THetnam  at  the  present  time  are 
Justified.  At  the  same  time,  I  would  hope 
that  North  Vietnam  would  soon  reallae 
the  futility  of  its  effort  to  impose  a  mUi- 
taiy  solution.  I  would  hope  that  t^  North 
will  listen  to  the  sincere  voices  caning 
for  peace,  and  will  respond  to  those  calls 
for  peace  by  abandoning  its  military  ven- 
tures and  agreeing  to  serious  negotiation. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOLE.  liCr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  has  12  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  allot  2  of 
those  12  minutes  and  the  remaining  3 
minutes  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  OairriN)  to  the  distinguished  Soi- 
ator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Coopn).  giv- 
ing the  Senator  from  Kentudcy  5  min- 
utes. I  wish  to  proceed  with  my  10 
minutes  at  this  time.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  take  10  minutes  at  this  time, 
and  then  reserve  5  minutes  that  will 
go  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky?  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  DOI£.  That  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  assume, 
in  my  dual  role  as  chairman  of  the 
Republican  Party  and  as  a  Member  of 
the  Senate,  that  anything  I  might  say 
would  be  suspect,  that  there  might  be 
some  feeling  that  what  I  say  would  be 
partisan.  But  as  I  look  at  the  list  of 
speakers  on  the  other  side,  with  one  or 
two  ezCteptioDs.  I  find  that  we  have  had 
a  morning  of  condemnation  of  President 
Nixon  by  many  of  my  colleagues  who 
were  here  during  the  escalation,  who 
supported  the  escalation,  who  voted  for 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  and  for 
the  appropriati(ms  to  support  the  esca- 
lation, and  who  were  silent  in  those 
years,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Hawaii. 

I  think  It  does  llttie  good  to  repeat 
the  record  of  President  Nixon.  It  is  a 
good  record;  I  have  said  so  many  times 
on  the  Senate  floor.  President  Nixon  had 
the  responsibility  to  do  something  in 
Vietnam  when  be  became  President  The 
war  was  on  his  doorstep.  He  had  not 
initiated  it,  and  he  had  not  escalated  it. 
He  had  not  sent  more  than  500,000 
Americans  to  South  Vietnam.  In  fact, 
during  the  period  of  escalation  he  was 
a  private  citizen.  He  did  not  send  a 
single  American  to  South  Vietnam.  He 
did  not  vote  for  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution  or  the  appropriations  to  sup- 
port escalation.  But  it  became  his  re- 
sponsibility as  President  to  do  some- 
thing, and  there  were  a  number  of 
options.  We  had  a  number  of  Senators 
who  were  trying  to  Judge  what  the  Presi- 


dent should  da  Some  may  have  been 
correct;  I  share  the  view  of  tbe  Senator 
from  Iowa:  I  do  not  cast  any  doubts  on 
anyone's  integrity,  or  raise  any  ques- 
tions about  anyone's  patriotism.  But  I 
also  ahaxe  the  view  just  expressed  by  the 
Senator  from  Alabama.  Tliere  does  come 
a  time  when  we  should  unite  behind 
our  Qovemment,  behind  our  President, 
and  at  least  recognize  the  facts. 

I  have  heard  many  speakers  on  the 
other  side  say  that  Vletnamization  has 
failed.  Some  may  hope  that  it  falls.  I 
think  tbe  media,  for  the  most  part,  have 
been  saying  it  is  not  going  to  work,  and 
now  they  are  predicting  it.  So  the  media 
win  If  it  falls.  If  it  succeeds,  that  will  be 
something  else,  and  we  may  speculate 
about  what  may  happen  after  that  But 
I  have  heard  no  one  on  the  other  side 
suggest  what  he  would  do,  how  he  would 
end  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia,  how  he 
would  end  our  Involvement 

I  have  heard  no  one  critteiae  tlie  North 
Vlrtnnmcoo 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOI£.  Not  on  my  time. 

The  North  Vietnamese  invaded  South 
Vietnam.  The  North  Vietnamese  are  the 
aggressors.  The  President  lias  the  re- 
sponaibillty  to  protect  the  remaining 
American  forces  in  Southeast  Asia.  I  ask 
the  question:  What  should  we  do?  Sur- 
render? Should  we  surrender  South  Viet- 
nam to  tbe  Communists?  Is  that  what 
they  suggest?  Should  we  let  the  Ameri- 
can forces  be  overrun  in  South  ^^et- 
nam?  Is  that  what  ttaey  suggest?  I 
wotdd  hope  not  Should  we  give  up  on 
freeing  the  American  prisoners  of  war 
and  tbe  Americans  missing  in  action  in 
South  Vietnam?  I  hope  not. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  stand  in  this  Cham- 
ber or  anywliere  in  America  and  talk 
about  peace.  I  know  of  no  one  who  does 
not  want  peace.  Many  in  this  body  have 
fought  for  peace.  Many  in  this  body  have 
bled  for  peace.  But  I  also  recognize  that 
this  is  1972.  This  year,  we  will  elect  a 
President  of  the  United  Stotee.  I  recog- 
nise that  this  matter  ]»  probably  being 
dtscussfd  this  morning  for  that  reason. 
Let  us  do  wlut  we  can  to  undermine 
President  Nlzon.  Let  us  do  what  we  can 
to  defeat  President  Nixon. 

Yesterday,  I  offered  to  pay  the  ex- 
pense of  a  short  memory  coarse  for  some 
of  tbe  presidential  candidates  who  seem 
to  have  forgotten  tbe  beginning  of  our 
Involvement  in  the  Southeast  Asia  con- 
flict in  tbe  19«0's,  and  I  make  that  offer 
again  today.  I  find  that  many  in  this 
body  ^1^10  now  seek  tbe  Presidency  can- 
not ranember  1994.  1995.  1966.  1967,  or 
1968.  when  they  were  voting  for  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  resolution,  for  tbe  appropria- 
tions, for  the  escalation,  when  they  were 
supporting  their  Presidents— President 
Kemiedy  and  President  Johnson — as  was 
I,  a  Member  of  the  House. 

If  we  want  to  resurrect  the  war  as  an 
issue  in  America,  I  suppose  we  can.  There 
was  a  time  when  it  was  Mt  that  war  and 
peace  should  not  be  partisan  Issues,  that 
they  should  be  above  partisan  politics. 

I  am  not  here  to  defend  Richard 
Nixon's  policy  In  Southeast  Asia.  It  does 
not  need  defending.  I  am  here  to  say  be 
has  done  what  he  said  he  would  do.  I  am 
here  to  ask  those  who  criticise  President 
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Nixon,  "What  woUld  you  do?"  tt  is  one 
thing  to  say,  "Cut  off  the  funds."  But 
what  would  they  do?  Would  they  let 
South  ^Hetnam  fall  to  the  Communists? 
Perhaps  so. 

But  I  go  back  to  the  "noble  commit- 
ment" as  it  was  called,  made  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  in  1963.  when  he  spoke 
•bout  preserving  liberty  and  freedom.  I 
remind  my  colleagues  that  President 
Kennedy  sent  17.000  troops  to  Sbutbeast 
Asia  in  1963. 1  supported  President  Ken- 
nedy. And  I  supported  President  John- 
son and  voted  at  bis  request  for  tbe  Gull 
of  Tonkin  resolution  in  the  other  body, 
on  August  7. 1964.  and  so  did  every  SoMt- 
tor  yrtio  now  se^s  tbe  Presidency  on  the 
other  ticket  vote  for  tbe  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution. 

The  Junior  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota did  not  discover  peace.  He  voted 
for  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution. 

It  is  time  for  an  accounting.  I  recog- 
nize the  game.  I  recognize  the  effort  to 
foist  the  Vietnam  war  on  President 
Nixon.  I  recognize  the  effort  to  say  that 
the  bombing  was  an  escalation.  But  it  is 
time  that  we  ask  the  tough  questions. 
What  would  they  do  about  Southeast 
Asia?  It  is  easy  to  criticize  anyone  in 
politics.  I  have  done  it  from  time  to  time 
and  may  even  do  so  again  this  year.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  criticize  those  who  seek 
the  Presidenoy  on  the  Democratic  side 
or  those  who  seek  the  Presidency  on  the 
Republican  side.  But  sometimes  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  come  tip  with  the  alternatives. 
Sometimes  it  is  difficult  to  come  up  with 
the  answers. 

On  May  1  of  this  year,  it  has  been 
noted  by  many  on  this  floor.  87  percent 
of  the  Americans  will  have  been  with- 
drawn from  Southeast  Asia — not  by  any 
Democrat  who  dragged  us  into  South- 
east Asia,  but  by  President  Nixon. 

Tlie  casualties  are  now  down  to  two  and 
five  and  eight  and  10  a  week.  That  is  still 
too  many.  One  is  too  many.  But  that  is  a 
far  cry  from  200,  300,  400,  500  and  more 
who  died  in  Southeast  Asia  in  the  1960's. 
before  Nixon.  The  cost  of  the  war  is 
down. 

As  a  Jtinlor  Member  of  this  body.  I 
really  cannot  tmderstand  how  we  can 
Judge  today  that  Vletnamization  has 
been  a  failure,  with  these  facts  before  us. 
How  can  we  Judge  that  Vletnamization 
has  been  a  failure?  We  get  up  and 
applaud  the  President  for  withdrawing 
450.000  troops,  and  then  we  condemn 
him  by  saying  that  his  policy  is  a 
failure.  I  do  not  think  his  policy  Is  a 
failure. 

Today,  we  are  exposed  to  a  spasm  of 
unreasoned,  misdirected,  knee-jerk  re- 
actions to  the  Presidential  policies  which 
are  necessary  if  we  are  to  have  an 
orderly  withdrawal  of  America  from 
condsat  in  South  Vietnam.  That  is  what 
President  Nixon  said  he  would  do  when 
he  was  elected,  and  that  is  what  he  has 
dcHie. 

Hie  Senator  f  mn  Kansas  has  listened 
while  men  of  integrity  have  con- 
demned the  President's  policies  of  re- 
acting to  an  enemy  invasion  as  if  he.  the 
President,  had  launched  an  invasion 
agidnst  a  friendly  power.  Members  of 
this  body  have  eageiiy  sought  to  porte«y 
our  air  stzlkee  at  the  aggressors'  fuel 
and  ammo  dumps  as  proof  that  Vlet- 


namlsatton  has  failed  or  win  faU.  I  am 
amazed  that  Members  of  this  body  would 
be  so  easily  stampeded  into  an  attitude 
whldi~  threatens  the  very  baais  tat  our 
orderly  withdrawal  from  l^etniun  and 
vrtilch  wotdd  serve  to  protect  us  fr<Kn 
future  wars  of  this  type.  I  refer  of  cotirse 
to  the  Nlxtm  Doctrine. 
vimrAiazATXON  la  tbx  rasr  txst  or  tbs 
NIXON  socnon 

This  doctrine  as  It  potalns  to  Asia 
formtilates  otir  defense  commitments  in 
terms  of  material  support  short  of  the 
tise  of  our  ground  forces.  Vletnamization 
Is  the  first  step  toward  putting  this 
doctrine  into  practice. 

And  for  those  who  have  been  so  eager 
to  proclaim  tbe  failure  of  Vietnamlzaticm. 
I  can  only  ask  th«n  who  has  met  and 
withstood  the  all-out  attack  of  12  of 
North  Vietnam's  total  regular  force  of  14 
Army  Division?  Certainly  not  American 
troops.  And  in  the  air  50  percent  of  all  air 
sorties  in  Sotitb  Vietnam  now  are  being 
flown  by  the  Vietnamese  Air  Force. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  is  encotir- 
aged  by  the  evidence  of  Vletnamization. 
He  believes  that  the  attack  which  we  are 
witnessing  today  was  largely  aimed  at  in- 
juring or  discrediting  Vletnamization  be- 
fore it  became  unassallably  successful. 
This  invasion's  massiveness.  the  extent  to 
which  it  has  utilized  sophisticated  Soviet 
weapons,  and  the  extent  to  which  this 
ptish  hsul  been  prepared  over  a  long  pe- 
riod of  time,  suggest  that  the  Hanc^  re- 
gime has  taken  maximum  advantiuse  of 
the  1968  bombing  halt  Hanoi  has  at- 
tempted to  use  this  invasion  to  embarrass 
and  weaken  the  President  Just  prior  to 
his  trip  to  Moscow.  And  I  cannot  but  spe- 
culate that  the  performance  of  certain 
Members  of  this  body  would  serve  the 
same  purpose  as  well. 

THE  ISBT7ES  AND  COHDITIONS  OF  THIS  WAB  AKB 
TASTLT  CRANGKD 

The  critics  of  the  President  accuse  him 
tirelessly  of  repeating  the  mistakes  of 
President  Johnson.  They  have  short 
memories  and  have  read  litUe.  President 
Johnson  used  air  war  tactics  against  a 
sporadic  guerrilla  war.  Bombing  was 
aimed  at  dispersed  targets  and  very  small 
groups  of  men  or  equipment  storage 
areas.  At  that  time,  a  low  level  war  was  in 
progress  which  we  were  fighting  with  a 
huge  pool  of  American  manpower  and 
without  the  support  of  an  effective 
ARVN.  Today,  anyone  should,  recognize 
that  we  have  an  entirely  different  war. 
We  have  an  effective  South  Vietnamese 
grotmd  presence,  which  bears  the  bnmt 
of  the  North  Vietnamese  Invasion.  This 
invasion  force  is  backed  up  by  huge  ac- 
cumulations of  Soviet  mechanized  equip- 
ment and  supplies. 

The  Invasion  bits  with  virtually  no 
American  grotmd  c(Mnbat  troops  in  Viet- 
nam. It  is  a  direct  threat  to  otir  orderly 
withdrawal  from  that  cotmtry.  It  is  a 
challenge  to  the  Nixon  doctrine  as  a  test 
of  our  will  to  apply  this  doctrine.  Our 
bombing  of  the  North  is  directed  against 
an  obviously  changed  target.  Ilie  inva- 
sion is  heavily  dependent  upon  vast  con- 
centrations of  mechanized  Soviet  and 
Chinese  equipment  which  was  accumu- 
lated since  tbe  bombing  halt.  Particularly 
vtilnerable  to  otir  bombing  are  the  vast 
amotmts  of  gas,  oil.  and  lubricants  needed 


to  sustain  the  mechanized  portion  of  this 
North  Vietnamese  invadon  force. 

OUK  aOMBINC  PKOXBCTB  OUX  WITBinUWAL  AND 
VnCTNAMIZATION 

Mr.  President  clearly  we  are  faced 
with  a  radically  changed  war  m  Vietnam. 
Otir  orderly  withdrawal  from  that  cotm- 
try must  be  protected  from  the  possibility 
of  a  rapid  mechanized  mvasion  by  North 
Vietnam — the  trip  from  Haiphong  to  the 
Northern  front  takes  1  day  by  truck.  It 
is  also  clear  when  they  moimted  their  m- 
vasion  the  North  Vietnamese  violated 
every  understanding  upon  which  the 
1968  bombing  halt  was  based.  It  also  vio- 
lated the  liasLs  for  the  Paris  talks — or 
pn^Miganda  demonstrations — as  they 
were  obviously  intended  to  be.  In  the 
words  of  President  Johnson: 

Wa  have  made  clear  to  the  other  side  that 
such  talks  cannot  continue  if  they  take 
military  advantage  of  them  We  cannot  have 
productive  talks  In  an  atmosphere  where  the 
cities  are  being  shelled  and  where  tbe  demm- 
tarlzed  zone  Is  being  abused.  Address  to  the 
Nation.  October  31. 1908. 

Mr.  President  Secretary  of  State  WU- 
liam  Rogers,  a  man  of  Integrity  and  clear 
purpose,  made  some  excellent  p(^ts 
when  he  testified  before  the  Foreiim  Re- 
lations Committee  earlier  this  week.  He 
stated: 

If  these  (North  Vietnamese)  Invasions  are 
tmsuceeasful  and  If  these  combat  dlvlaiona, 
13  of  the  IS  that  are  now  outside  of  North 
Vietnam,  are  defeated,  then  the  possibility  of 
renewed  massive  mvasions  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese In  the  future  Is  going  to  be  greatly 
diminished.  We  think  that  In  the  meantime 
the  South  Vietnamese  wUl  build  up  their  own 
air  power — (to  achieve  self  sufflclency). 

Now  we  have  aald  from  the  very  begin- 
ning .  .  .  that  as  we  withdraw  our  troops 
from  South  Vietnam,  we  are  going  to  use  air 
power.  We  are  going  to  continue  to  use  air 
power  as  necessary  to  prevent  a  take  over  by 
the  Oommunlsts  of  South  VletDam.  I  believe 
that  It  can  be  done. 

We  are  not  going  to  make  any  announce- 
ments about  what  we  are  going  to  do.  We 
think  that  them  has  been  altogether  too 
much  of  that  in  this  war.  The  only  two  an- 
nouncements that  I  will  make  about  what 
we  are  not  going  to  do  are  these:  We  are  not 
going  to  r^ntroduce  American  ground  troops 
In  Vietnam  and  we  are  not  going  to  use 
nuclear  weapons  in  South  Vietnam  or  North 
Vietnam.  But  short  of  thsse  steps  we  are  not 
going  to  make  any  announcements  of  what 
we  are  going  to  do  or  anot  going  to  do. 

THS    SOtTTH    TBTNAUSS    AKS    MZTTING    THZOI 


Mr.  President,  we  ought  not  in  good 
consicence  to  ignore  the  impressive  fight 
which  the  South  Vietnamese  eu%  put- 
ting up  against  the  full  fury  of  forces 
which  our  media  ptmdits  have  called 
the  "finest  infant  in  the  world." 
Indeed,  the  successes  of  our  South 
Vietnamese  friends  suggest  that  these 
questionable  pundits  may  have  over- 
estimated the  North  Vietnamese  and 
underestimated  the  resolve  and  abili- 
ties of  the  South  Vietnamese.  Indeed, 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  would  suggest 
that  the  friends  and  admirers  of  General 
Giap  may  be  mistaken  as  to  his  jtidge- 
ment  and  invincibility. 

THIS   INVASION  TESTS  TUX  TTNITSD  STATSS 

Tlie  war  in  Vietnam  is  now  an  out- 
right conventional  invasion  by  the  to- 
tality of  North  Vietnamese  forces  which 
are  now  directly  fighting  in  tbe  south. 
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It  Is  a  test  of  Vletnamlzatioa.  of  t  te 
mxon  doctrine  and  of  the  political  m  i- 
tuiity  and  stability  of  the  United  Stat  s. 
If  we  mean  what  we  have  said  in  o  ir 
announcements  pertaining  to  the  Nix(  n 
doctrine,  a  doctrine  which  has  receiv  d 
much  praise  in  this  Chamber,  then  }  re 
must  see  it  put  into  practice  in  this  mc  st 
blatant  test  of  our  will  to  do  so. 

The  refugee  flow  from  Quang  Tri  ai  d 
the  other  areas  of  South  Vietna  n 
threatened  with  invasion  indicate  th  it 
the  Vietnamese  people  are  telling  is 
something.  They  do  not  welcome  t  e 
North  Vietnamese  as  liberators,  but  i  a 
feared  conquerers.  They,  imllke  son  e 
Members  of  this  oody  perhaps,  remen  - 
ber  the  d  bss  murders  and  atrocities  pe  - 
petrated  at  Hue,  atrocities  which  ;  o 
overshadow  other  incidents  in  this  bloo<  y 
war  as  to  stagger  the  imagination. 

History  favors  the  strong  in  might  an  1 
will.  People  dlsplEM:ed  by  war  vote  wit  i 
their  feet.  This  Nat'.on  has  been  a  wor  1 
leader.  If  it  is  to  remain  so  it  must  n(  t 
ignore  the  "vote"  of  the  Vietnamei  i 
refugees.  It  must  not  force  its  Presidei  t 
to  meet  with  his  totalitarian  adversarif  s 
while  being  chastized  by  this  body.  :  t 
must  show  might  and  will  in  this  d<  - 
flnitive  test  of  Vietnamizatlon  and  tl:  e 
Nixon  doctrine.  For  even  if  South  Viet  - 
nam  falls,  and  unlike  some,  I  do  not  wis  i 
it  to  be  so,  we  must  be  able  to  say  thi  t 
even  in  withdrawal  we  honored  our  com  - 
mltment  and  gave  meaning  to  the  Nixo  i 
doctrine. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  in  this  body  coi  - 
sciously  weaken  the  President  with  im  - 
sponsible  vituperation  prior  to  his  trip  1 3 
Moscow,  the  whole  Nation  will  count  tt  s 
cost.  The  invasion  of  Vietnam  is  a  tei  t 
of  oiu*  national  will.  The  Communists  re  - 
spect  only  strength.  This  is  a  clear  lesso  i 
of  history.  If  we  fail  to  accomplish  Viel  ■ 
namlzation  because  we  are  too  weak  1 1 
our  resolve  to  stem  the  tide  of  a  gross  in 
vasion  through  the  use  of  our  air  an 
sea  power,  then  we  will  hardly  be  in 
position  to  extract  binding  agreement  i 
from  the  Russians  on  other  areas  of  th  i 
world.  The  Nixon  doctrine  will  be  imder 
mined  at  the  expense  of  Japan,  the  Phil 
ipplnes.  Thailand,  and  our  other  frienc  i 
in  Asia.  The  President  must  meet  wit 
the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  with  th  i 
strong  support  of  a  united  Nation  be 
hind  him.  The  defeat  of  this  invasioi 
and  the  success  of  Vietnamizatlon  wi 
give  credibility  to  the  Nixon  doctrine  t 
our  advantage  and  national  stature. 

We  must  withdraw  from  Vietnam,  a 
we  have  been  doing,  in  an  orderly  an( 
sequenced  manner.  The  invasion  threat 
ens  this  withdrawal,  breaks  all  Nortl 
Vietnamese  agreements  pertaining  t 
bombing  and  the  Paris  talks,  and  constl 
tutes  a  test  of  this  Nation's  will  to  abid 
by  its  declared  foreign  policy.  If  we  fa 
this  test,  the  Russians  and  our  ow 
friends  will  scorn  or  pity  us.  If  we  carr 
through,  we  wlU  be  in  a  position  to  nego 
tiate  from  a  position  of  respectabillt 
with  a  cynical  and  powerful  adversary  , 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con 
sent  to  have  several  fact  sheets  and  sum 
maries  of  the  Vietnam  situation  printef 
In  the  RicoRO  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  materia 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricou 
as  fidlows: 


MOKTB  TUTKAlCa  INVAnOM 

la  of  Nortti  Vietnam's  14  regular  army 
dlTlslooa  are  now  engaged  In  eggieeelon  out- 
side lU  bonleis  against  Laoa,  Cambodia  and 
South  Vietnam. 

Hanoi  Is  eiirrently  engaged  In  a  8  division 
offensive  acroae  the  Demllttartaed  Zone 
(DilZ)  against  the  northern  part  of  South 
Vietnam.  Most  of  these  forces  Including 
accompanying  sophisticated  armor,  artillery, 
and  anti-aircraft  equipment  have  come  di- 
rectly acnes  the  Demllltarlaed  Zone. 

Other  large  North  Vletnameee  regular  army 
units  are  attaching  South  Vletnameee  popu- 
lation centers  In  the  Highlands  and  near 
the  Cambodian  border. 

MOBTH  VIKTNAM'S  VIOI.ATIOirS 

The  1064  Geneva  Accords  provided  for  a 
demilitarised  bxiffer  between  North  and 
South  Vietnam. 

The  1968  Understanding  which  led  to  the 
cessation  of  UJ9.  bombardments  against 
North  Vietnam  speclflcally  provided  for  re- 
spect for  the  statue  of  the  DMZ. 

The  U.S.  made  clear  In  negotlatlona  lead- 
ing to  this  bombing  halt  that  we  considered 
respect  for  the  DMZ  as  a  situation  In  which 
there  would  be  no  firing  of  artlUery,  rockets 
or  mortars  from,  across  or  within  the  DMZ 
and  there  would  be  no  movement  across  or 
within  the  DMZ. 

Hanoi  has  Illegally  constructed  a  major  In- 
filtration route  across  the  DMZ  extending 
far  Into  the  northern  part  of  South  Vietnam. 
Hundreds  of  tons  of  military  suppUes  have 
been  moved  on  this  route. 

Hanoi's  latest  Invasion  across  the  DMZ  la 
the  clearest,  moet  blatant  and  outrageous 
violations  of  theee  1888  bombing  halt  under- 
standings. 

Hanoi's  leaders  have  now  removed  any 
pretense  that  the  war  In  Vietnam  la  a  local 
Insurgency.  This  Is  an  outright  and  massive 
conventional  mlltary  assault  supported  by 
the  moet  sophisticated  military  equipment. 

VM.   BSSTKAINT 

Throughout  the  period  of  buUd-up  for  the 
anticipated  offensive  the  U.S.  showed  great 
restraint. 

The  U.S.  and  South  Vietnam  have  pro- 
poeed  a  comprehensive  8-polnt  peace  pro- 
posal made  public  on  January  38.  The  VB. 
propoeal  Included  provisions  for  a  settle- 
ment fair  to  both  sides  even  as  we  knew  that 
North  Vietnam's  offensive  preparations  were 
underway. 

Tlie  n.S.  leaned  over  backwards  to  show 
our  will  for  peace  and  genuine  desire  to 
bring  the  conflict  to  an  honorable  end. 

But  Hanoi  responded  with  a  massive  In- 
vasion across  the  Demllltarlaed  Zone  and 
with  multl-dlvlslon  attacks  across  the  Lao- 
tian and  Cambodian  borders. 

The  VB.  cannot  accept  the  response  EUnol 
has  shown  towards  the  AUlea'  goodwill  for 
peace. 

We  have  no  designs  against  North  Viet- 
nam. Saigon  has  no  designs  against  ttarth 
Vietnam. 

But  as  long  as  Hanoi  persists  In  this  m- 
vaalon;  Saigon's  forces  wUl  resist  It  with 
every  resource  they  have.  We  wlU  support 
them  In  their  self-defense. 

HANOI'S  CHOICB 

Hanoi's  current  Invasion  has  made  sense- 
lese  any  talk  of  serious  negotiations;  It  has 
made  senseless  any  talk  on  their  part  that 
our  precaiitlonary  steps,  taken  when  we 
knew  as  early  as  last  November  that  they 
were  planning  a  major  military  effort,  were 
the  cause  of  the  etalemate  In  the  Paris  ne- 
goUatlons.  The  ncorA  Is  abaolutely  clear 
with  regard  to  who  Is  responsible  for  the 
Interruption  of  the  meetings  In  Paris. 

If  Hanoi  on  the  other  hand  chooses  to 
desist  from  Its  countrywide  offensive  plans. 
If  It  desists  from  Its  invasloa.  then  the  UJB. 
ask  nothing  more  than  to  return  to  prin- 
ciples of  the  1954  Geneva  Accords  and  re- 
spect for  the  Understanding  of  1988.  If  Hanoi 


desists,  the  VA.  asks  nothing  mora  than  to 
nsgotlate  seriously  on  ttis  basis  of  proposals 
both  sides  have  advanced. 


AXBVJS. 


To  those  who  would  say  that  the  current 
Invasion  spells  the  doom  of  the  Vletnamlsa- 
tlon  program,  let  us  await  the  outoome  of 
the  battle.  The  South  Vlstnamsse  Anny  Is 
fighting  the  ground  aetlons  alone,  nheiuas 
m  1988  the  U.8.  had  800,000  ground  troops 
there.  Today  the  VA  has  fewer  than  90,000 
and  none  of  these  ground  forces  are  engaged 
In  the  combat. 

To  those  who  would  say  Vietnamizatlon  Is 
a  failure  let  them  explain  why  It  Is  North 
Vietnam's  regular  army  and  not  the  South- 
em  Viet  Cong  which  Is  carrying  the  battle. 
Let  them  explain  how  after  more  than  a  week 
of  Intensive  sgtiMwg  the  South  Vietnamese 
Army,  without  any  UB.  ground  support,  is 
fighting  vigorously  to  defend  their  people 
and  their  major  dtlss  whereas  m  1988,  after 
but  a  few  days  U.8.  troops  were  fighting 
Hanoi's  forces  In  several  of  South  Vietnam's 
major  cities. 

The  U.S.  can  have  only  the  greatest  praise 
for  the  brave  resistance  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese In  the  face  of  North  Vietnam's  all- 
out  offensive,  and  will  provide  air,  naval  and 
logistical  support  to  help  them  succeed 
against  the  Invaders. 

NoaTH  Vbtnam's  ImrssioN  or  Sooth 
Vbtnaic 

On  March  30,  1973  a  multl-dlvlslon  force 
of  North  Vietnam's  regular  army  openly 
croesed  the  Demilitarised  Zone  to  launch 
a  massive  Invasion  of  South  Vietnam.  At  the 
same  time,  other  large  North  Vletnameee 
regular  army  units  moved  across  the  bor- 
ders of  Laos  and  Cambodia  In  force  to  at- 
tack Kontum  province  In  the  Highlands  and 
the  provinces  of  Tay  Nlnh  and  Blnh  Long 
north  of  Saigon. 

Theee  attacks.  In  which  North  Vietnam 
has  committed  a  major  proportion  of  all  Its 
regxilar  foroee,  constitute  a  particularly  fla- 
grant violation  of  the  1964  Geneva  Accords 
and  of  the  bombing  halt  understanding  of 
1968. 

South  Vietnam's  people  and  armed  forces 
are  defending  themselves  against  North 
Vietnam's  attacks  and  the  United  States  Is 
providing  assistance  to  the  South  Vietnamese. 

In  considering  these  developments.  It  Is 
essential  to  note  the  following  points: 

THX    BOUBINO    HALT    TTMDBWTANDINa    OF     ISSS 

On  November  1,  1988,  as  a  step  designed 
to  help  bring  meaningful  negotiations,  the 
United  SUtes  ceased  the  bonUilng  of  North 
Vietnam  on  the  basis  of  an  understanding 
with  the  North  Vlstnamsse  with  regard  to 
the  following  elements : 

There  would  be  prompt  and  productive 
negotiations  to  Include  on  our  side  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  Statee  and  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam  and  on  the  Communist 
side  representatives  of  North  Vietnam  and 
the  "National  Liberation  Front"  (NLP). 

The  Communist  forcee  would  not  under- 
take rocket  or  shelling  attacks  against  South 
Vietnam's  major  population  centers. 

Tbs  status  of  the  Demilitarized  Z<»ie  on 
both  sides  of  the  Provisional  Demarcation 
Line  established  by  the  1964  Geneva  Accords 
would  be  req>ected.  In  the  talks  leading  to 
the  bombing  ceesatlon,  ths  UjB.  repeatedly 
made  clear  that: 

The  UJ3.  considered  respect  for  the  DMZ 
as  a  situation  in  which  there  would  be  no 
firing  of  artlUery,  rockets  or  mortars,  from, 
across  and  within  the  DMZ. 

There  would  be  no  movement  of  troops 
tmn,  across  or  within  the  DMZ. 

Iliere  would  be  no  •*"— '"g  or  movement 
of  troops  near  the  DMZ  In  a  manner  threat- 
ening to  the  other  side. 

AddltlonaUy,  the  umted  States  mads  dear 
In  both  public  statemsnts  and  In  ths  prlvats 
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talks  that  It  would  oontbrns  nnarmad  raoon- 
nslwsnf  fliglits  over  North  Vlstnsaw  bs- 
cause  saeh  flights  were  wasiTitlal  and  did  not 
constitute  acts  of  force.  TIm  VA  subse- 
quently made  clear  that  If  our  reconnals- 
sanos  planes  were  fired  upon,  they  would  be 
eeoorted  and  that  the  eaoorttng  aircraft 
would  retxum  any  fire  In  protective  reaction 
strikes. 

MOSTH  VIZTXAM'S  SZOOSD 

In  ths  three  and  a  hslf  years  since  ths 
U.S.  bombing  halt.  North  Vietnam  has  buUt 
a  record  of  disregard  and  repeated  violations 
of  the  1988  understandings: 

Hanoi  has  rejected  prompt  and  serious 
negotiations  as  had  been  agreed  In  return 
for  this  major  UjB.  step  toward  peace.  Hanoi 
and  the  Nn>  have,  for  example,  refused  to 
negotiate  with  the  Government  of  Vietnam. 
Instead  insisting  on  Its  dissolution  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  serious  negotiations. 

The  North  Vetnamese  forces  have  repeat- 
edly sheUed  South  Vietnam's  major  dtles. 

The  North  Vletnameee  have  almost  from 
the  outset  of  the  bombing  halt  fired  on  the 
unarmed  U.S.  reoonnalsaance  aircraft. 

Most  clearly  at  Issue  now  Is  Hanoi's  ex- 
tremely flagrant  violation  of  the  1988  under- 
standings on  tlie  Demllltailzed  Zone  and  of 
the  provisions  of  the  1954  Geneva  Accords 
establishing  the  provisional  demarcation  line 
with  a  demilitarized  buffer  zone  on  either 
side. 

HOBTH  VXrrNAM'S  AOOXSSSION 

North  Vietnam's  recent  attacks  oonstttute 
the  most  flagrant  and  willful  violations  of 
the  1988  bcHnblng  halt  understanding  and 
clearly  point  out  North  Vietnam's  record  of 
aggression  against  South  Vietnam. 

The  North  Vietnamese  have  recently  con- 
structed a  major  new  logistics  road  from 
North  to  South  Vietnam  directly  through  the 
Demilitarized  Zone. 

The  North  Vietnamese  units  Invading 
across  the  Demilitarized  Zone  Included  three 
regular  army  divisions — the  804th,  the  SOSth 
and  the  324-B  Divisions. 

The  North  Vietnamese  army  divisions  were 
accompanied  by  sophisticated  support 
units — 3  artillery  regiments,  a  tank  regiment 
and  anti-aircraft  equipment  Including  eur- 
face-to-alr  missiles. 

Southwest  of  the  Invasion  area  at  the  De- 
militarized Zone,  North  Vlstnamsse  units 
croeslng  the  Laotian  border  Into  South  Viet- 
nam have  Punched  attacks  west  of  the  dty 
of  Hue  and  against  the  highland  positions 
wast  of  Kontiun. 

Northweet  of  Saigon,  North  Vietnamese 
regiments  crossing  the  Cambodian  border 
Into  South  Vietnam  have  launched  attacks 
against  Tay  Nlnh  Province  and  against  Loo 
Nlnh  and  An  Loc  In  Blnh  Long  Province. 

In  their  attacks  the  North  Vietnamese 
forces  have  indlscrlmlnatdy  used  their  long- 
range  artillery  and  rockets  against  densely 
populated  areas,  Indudlng  refugee  centers.  In 
an  effort  to  terrorize  and  demoralize  the 
clvUlan  population. 

MOKTH    VIXTNAM    NZOARS    "FCOPLZS    WAS" 

Hanoi's  decision  to  commit  her  divisions 
to  a  massive  Invasion  of  South  Vietnam 
across  International  borders  totally  negates 
Hanoi's  characterization  of  Its  wars  In  Indo- 
china as  local  clvU  war  Insurgencies  or 
"peoples  wars." 

All  but  one  of  North  Vietnam's  14  regular 
army  divisions  has  now  been  committed  be- 
yond North  Vietnam's  borders  In  conducting 
aggressive  wars  against  Laos.  Cambodia  and 
South  Vietnam. 

The  North  Vietnamese  operation  across 
the  DemUitarlzed  Zone  Is  dearly  as  cqwn 
Invasion  by  conventional  mUltary  forces  sup- 
ported by  sophisticated  foreign  equipment. 

In  North  Vietnam's  cmrent  attacks,  the 
rde  of  the  Indigenous  southsm  Viet  Oong 
forces  hss  been  negligible.  Hanoi  and  Its 
NLF  spokesmen  are  stUl  continuing  to  deny 
that  any  Nortti  Vletnameee  troofis  are  flut- 


ing outsUls  at  North  Vlstnam.  But  It  Is  no 
longer  possible  for  Hanoi  to  dlagulss  Its 
years-long  role  of  total  military  and  political 
dominance  ot  the  war  on  the  Oonununlst 
side. 

It  Is  Increasingly  dearer  that  Hanoi  still 
rejecting  serious  negotiations  and  noting 
that  the  South  Vletnameee  armed  forces  and 
people  wer«>  substantially  Increasing  their 
strength,  saw  no  option  but  to  openly  vldate 
Its  understandings  and  agreements  and.  In 
violation  of  ths  'l>eoples  war"  myth,  decided 
to  launch  an  op^  Invasion  of  South  Vietnam. 

THX  soxrrH  vhtmaicxbb  sxsfomsz 

In  the  face  of  this  latest  and  massive  North 
Vletnameee  aggreeskm,  the  South  Vletnam- 
eee are  determined  to  repel  Hanoi's  troops. 

The  South  Vletrameee  have  brought  sub- 
stantial military  reinforcements  to  the 
threatened  battle  areas. 

President  Thleu  and  all  level  of  govern- 
ment Indudlng  the  Natkmal  Parliament  and 
provincial  and  local  dvlllan  organizations 
have  Joined  in  decrying  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese Invasion  and  In  rallying  In  defense  of 
their  territory  and  their  people. 

The  North  Vietnamese  forces,  far  from  en- 
countering a  situation  of  a  pro-Communist 
"peoples  uprising"  are  meeting  strong  and 
\uilted  resistance  from  the  South  Vietnamese 
population. 

In  a  strong  demonstration  of  determina- 
tion and  unity,  the  South  Vietnamese  people 
are  working  together  and  are  helping  each 
other,  especially  with  regard  to  the  refugees 
created  by  the  Communist  attacks. 

The  Republic  of  Vietnam  has  strongly  pro- 
tested N(»rth  Vietnam's  Invasion  and  has  ap- 
pealed to  Its  allies,  third  countries  and  the 
United  Nations  for  help  In  turning  back  the 
invading  forces. 

THX  U.S.  aXSFONSZ 

The  United  States  regrets  that,  at  the  very 
time  when  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  and  the 
United  States  have  taken  major  steps  to- 
ward peace,  including  the  comprehensive  and 
fair  peace  prc^>osal8  made  pubUc  on  January 
35,  1973,  Hanoi  has  chosen  to  emphasize  the 
path  of  war  rather  than  the  path  of  peace. 

In  the  face  of  the  North  Vietnamese  at- 
tacks, the  Un'ted  States  Is  providing  air 
power  and  naval  gimflre  support  In  direct 
resp<»ise  to  the  needs  of  the  tactical  situa- 
tion. No.  VS.  grotmd  forcee  have  been  com- 
mitted. 

The  United  States  also  is  providing  such 
help  as  Is  appropriate  In  providing  care  for 
the  refugees  and  civilian  casualties  caused 
by  the  North  Vletnameee  attacks. 

The  United  States  stands  ready,  together 
with  the  Government  of  the  R^ubllc  of 
Vietnam,  to  wtxk.  for  an  early  end  to  the 
flghttng  and  for  a  Just  peace  In  Indochina. 

OovxamcxifT  of  thz  Rzpublic  of  Vhtkam 

COKlCXmiQUX    OH   NOKTB   ViZTHAlC'S   DfVA- 
SIOH — ^Afxh.  3,  1973 

Over  the  past  few  days,  many  North  Viet- 
namese regular  units  have  openly  croesed  the 
Demmtarlzed  Zone  to  attack  the  RepubUc 
of  Vietnam's  outposts  In  the  demarcation 
area.  Indiscriminate  shSDlng  of  the  densdy 
populated  areas  by  long-range  artlUery  and 
rockets  have  resulted  In  severe  damages  to 
the  dvlllan  popiUation.  Tliousands  of  people 
had  to  flee  to  more  secure  areas  In  Quang 
Trl  and  Thua  Thlen  Provinces. 

In  addition  to  continuing  Infiltrations  by 
the  North  Vietnamese  Communists,  this  at- 
tack Is  part  of  the  enemy's  offensive  and  his 
attempt  to  oo«q>y  the  terrltc^  of  the  Re- 
pubUc of  Vietnam  below  the  demarcation 
area. 

The  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam strongly  protests  against  this  blatant 
Invasion  by  Communist  North  Vietnam  and 
denounces  It  to  world  public  opinion. 

North  Vietnam  no  longer  disguises  herself 
under  the  facade  of  the  so-caUed  "KiMonal 
Uberatlon   Ftont   of  South   Vietnam"   and 


has  overtly  mads  uss  of  her  regular  forces  to 
attack  South  Vlstnam  through  ths  DMZ.  Th* 
memy  forces  have  been  Identified  as  big  units 
of  the  8  NVN  Divisions  804.  808,  and  334-8. 
supported  by  8  artillery  regiments  and  anti- 
aircraft unite,  one  tank  re^ment  and  aevcral 
surfaoB-to-alr  missile  launehers. 

This  Is  eloquent  evidence  that  North 
Vietnam  Is  the  real  aggressor  and  the  NLP 
was  created  only  for  the  purpoee  of  mislead- 
ing world  (pinion. 

North  Vietnam  has  openly  crossed  the 
DMZ  In  flagrant  vldaUon  of  the  1964  Geneva 
Agreements  and  In  disrespect  for  the  eecret 
tmderstandlngs  reached  In  1968  at  the  time 
of  the  cessation  of  the  American  bombings 
over  North  Vietnam.  The  DMZ,  the  symbol  of 
a  reasonable  solution  for  the  two  zones  pend- 
ing a  negotiated  formula  for  the  eventual 
peaceful  ?eunlflcatlon  of  Vietnam,  Is  being 
tran^led  over  the  Communist  North  Viet- 
namese who  used  It  as  a  starting  potnt  for 
their  InvaslCHi  of  South  Vietnam. 

The  Government  of  the  RepubUc  of  Viet- 
nam strongly  condemns  North  Vietnam^  pol- 
icy of  armed  aggression  against  the  South. 

WbUe  in  Paris  the  Communist  side  ttimed 
down  aU  serious  discussions  and  used  the 
peace  talks  as  a  propaganda  forum,  the  North 
Vietnamese  Communists  have  reeorted  to  aU 
forms  of  armed  Insurgency  to  undermine  the 
poUticsl  stabUlty  of  South  Vietnam  and  to 
occupy  the  South  Vletnamest  territory. 

Deq>lte  many  bitter  faUures  dmlng  the 
past  few  years,  Communlet  North  Vietnam 
Is  stUl  bent  on  using  force  for  a  mlUtary 
vlct(8y  instead  of  woi^lng  toward  a  peace- 
ful aoluttoD  through  negotiations. 

The  Government  of  the  Republic  of  '^et- 
nam  appeals  to  aU  peoples  and  governments 
In  the  world  to  condenui  the  action  of  the 
Communist  aggressor  and  to  donand  thMt 
North  VUtaam  Immediately  withdraw  her 
armed  forces  back  to  the  North.  If  North  Vt- 
•tnam  keeps  on  with  her  sggreedve  poUcy, 
shs  WlU  have  to  bear  full  reqwnslblUtles  for 
tny  oonsequenoes  that  mig^t  result  from 
her  aetlcti. 

The  Communist  aggreeeors  have  suffered 
severe  casualties  In  their  recent  attacks.  The 
people  and  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam  are  determined  to  break  off  any 
offensive  or  beUlcoee  actions  of  the  enemy,  to 
protect  ths  natlonal'terrttory  and  to  ooosoU- 
date  peace  In  freedom. 

TKsacs  OF  UNDZBSTANDnro  ON  U.S.  Boicanta 
Halt 

FoUowlng  are  statements  on  the  pubUo 
record  by  senior  "««"«^'»  of  the  Johnson  Ad- 
nUnlstratlon  concerning  the  understanding 
with  the  Government  of  North  Vietnam  on 
the  terms  of  the  U.S.  bombing  halt  of  Octo- 
ber 31,  1968. 


PSZSmXNT   JOHNSON,  ADDBESS  TO   THX  NATION. 

ocTOBzs  31,  less 

Last  Sunday  evening,  and  throu^iout  Mon- 
day, we  began  to  get  confirmation  of  th» 
essential  understanding  that  we  had  been 
seeking  with  the  North  Vietnamese  on  the 
critical  Issues  between  us  for  some  time.  I 
q>ent  moet  of  aU  day  Tueeday  reviewing  every 
dngle  detail  of  this  matter  with  our  Add 
commander,  General  Abrams.  .  .  .  Now,  as  a 
result  of  all  of  theee  devdopments,  I  have 
now  ordered  that  aU  air,  naval,  and  artUlery 
bombardment  of  North  Vietnam  cease  as  of 
8  ajn.,  Washington  time,  Friday  morning. 
•  •  •  •  • 

This  deddon  very  dosdy  conforms  to  the 
statements  that  I  have  made  In  the  past  oon- 
cemlng  a  bombing  ceesatlon. 

It  was  on  August  19th  that  the  President 
said:  "This  administration  dose  not  Intend 
to  move  further  untu  It  has  good  reason  to 
bdleve  that  the  other  side  Intends  serloudy— 
oudy" — seriously — ^'no  Join  us  In  deeecalat- 
Ing  the  war  and  moving  serloudy  toward 
peace." 

Then  again  on  September  10th.  I  said: 
.  .  .  the  bombing  wlU  not  stop  untU  we  are 
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oonfldant  XbaX  tt  will  not  lead  to  an  Incwjn 
la  Anwrtcan  eawialtlaa 

•  •  ■  • 

What  w*  now  cspaet — ^what  we  have  a  rt| 
to  expect— are  prompt,  productlTe.  aerlo^ 
and  Intenalve  negotiations  in  an  atinoq;>b« 
that  Is  oonduotve  to  pcogreae.  We 
reaohed  the  atage  wbere  productlTe  talks 
begin.  We  have  made  dear  to  the  other  site 
that  sueb  talks  cannot  continue  If  they  ti  ke 
military  advantage  of  them.  We  oannot  hi  Te 
productlTe  talks  In  an  atmosphere  where  be 
cities  are  being  shelled  and  whwe  the  dem  Ll- 
tarlaad  aone  Is  being  abused. 

I  think  I  should  caution  you.  my  ttX.  im 
Americans,  that  arrangements  of  this  k  ad 
are  never  foolproof.  For  that  matter,  e^  an 
formal  treaties  are  never  fooli»oof,  as  re 
have  learned  from  our  experience.  .  .  .  We 
oould  be  misled — and  we  are  prepared 
such  a  contingency.  We  pray  God  It  does 
occur. 


nbt 


BBAit  ansK    sacasTMiT  op  stats,  nxws  co>  - 
FsanrcB,  Movntaxa  i.  isss 

Question:  Ur.  Secretary,  wbat  direct  m  • 
suranoes.  If  any.  does  the  United  States  ba^  t 
that  North  Vietnam  wUl  not  escalate  tt  a 
war  or  vldate  the  DMZ  to  the  perQ  of  ot  r 
forces? 

Answer:  North  Vietnam  clearly  und«  - 
stands  what  is  expected  of  them  In  th  s 
situation.  Tbey  know  wbat  we  expect  wit 
respect  to  talks  and  they  know  wbat  we  ef 
pect  with  regard  to  the  circumstances 
which  serious  talks  can  proceed.  Tbey 
that  we  shall  take  care  of  the  security  of  i 
own  and  allied  forces  In  the  field.  So  th4 
is  no  misunderstanding  on  that  point, 
situation  is  very  clear  to  them  and  In 
own  minds.  I  cannot  spell  that  out  in 
detail,  but  the  days  and  weeks  ahead j 
think,  will  reveal  what  is  Involved. 

Question:    Mr.  Secretary,  I  am  not  sf 
this  Is  the  same  question,  but  you 
your  statement  that  aside  from  wbat 
third  parties  have  told  us  we  have  our 
reasons  to  believe  that  this  is  a  const 
tlve  step.  Can  you  give  any  IndloatioE 
what  reasons  we  have  to  believe  that 
Is  a  constructlTe  step? 

Answer:  I  think  we  Indicated  to  you 
over  the  weekend  things  began  to  clarify}  In 
such  a  way  as  to  give  us  good  reason  to  w- 
lleve  that  If  the  bonUilng  were  stom>ed  th  ire 
would  be  serious  tallu  In  which  the  Oove)  n- 
ment  of  South  Vietnam  would  partlolp  kta 
and  that  those  talks  ooMli  proceed  vat  ler 
conditions  which  would  be  conducive  to  si  eh 
talks,  that  is  conditions  on  the  field,  In  he 
actual  sltuatlop^on  the  ground. 

Now.  the  vesldent  cautioned  last  nl  [ht 
that  theee  things  can  go  awry.  He  said  e  en 
formal  treaties  are  not  always  foolproof.  B7e 
could  be  dlsanwlnted.  but  there  Is  no  do  ibt 
about  not  only  our  expectation  but  also  he 
xmderstandlng  ot  the  other  side  with  tmf  »ot 
to  those  expectations. 

Question:  We  are  acting  on  more  than  an 
assumption? 

Answer:  We  are  acting  on  more  than  Ian 
asBvunptlon.  I 

DX.     HAXOLD    BXOWN,     SKCKXTAXT     Or    THX      OK 

Novxicam    «. 


poacs. 
less 


mo-TV    nrrxBvixw. 


The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  made  their  r  ic- 
ommendations  to  the  President  and  they  t  dd 
him  this  was  a  perfectly  acceptable  mlllt  ry 
risk  and  that  they  thought  the  action  ahoi  ild 
be  taken  at  this  time  in  view  of  tbe  mlllt  ry 
situation,  tbe  Improvement  in  the  mlllt  ry 
situation,  the  fact  that  we  will  contli  ue 
reconnaissance,  and  the  authority  given  to 
General  Abrams  to  react  to  any  £reat  to 
hlB  troope. 

CLAXK  CUFFOSS,  SXCXXTAXT  OV  i 

CONVXBKNCX KOVXMBXX    13.    ISeS 

Question:  Sir,  would  you  speak  to  ftie 
charges  made  by  several  writers  that  the  i  d- 
mlnlstratlon    knew    before    they   made   vie 


bombing  halt  and  the  annwinrennmt  of  th* 
agreement  of  the  31st  that  the  South  Viet- 
namese Qovemment  would  not  go  along  with 
the  talks  In  Paris  and  would  you  speitk  to 
whether  you  think  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government  has  dealt  brusquely  with  our 
diplomats? 

Answer:  .  .  .  Now,  alao  In  addition  to  that. 
Saigon  was  kept  fully  posted  on  what  the 
other  arrangements  were  that  we  were  work- 
ing toward;  that  is,  some  understanding 
about  the  DMZ;  and  understanding  with 
reference  to  the  cities.  We  went  through 
long  tallcs  having  to  do  with 
They  were  kept  fully  informed. 


NICHOLAS  KATZXlfSACH,  ACTIMO  SBCBXTAXT  OV 
STATX — (STATnCXltT  ISSOXD  IN  Ria  NAMX  BT 
OKPABTICXNT      SPOKXSMAN) — NOVXaUXB       13, 

less 

The  agreement  with  respect  to  represen- 
tation was  that  there  was  to  be  two  sides  at 
the  table,  the  U.S.  and  the  OVN  on  one  side — 
North  Vietnam  and  whomever  it  wlahed  to 
include  on  the  other  side.  The  presence  of  the 
NIjF  on  North  Vietnam's  side  did  not  Involve 
recognition  m  any  form.  Tbe  U.S.  had  also 
not  agreed  to  stop  reconnaissance  missions 
over  North  Vietnam. 

CLAXK  CUTPOaO,  SBCXXrAXT  OP  DXPXNSX — issoxs 

Ain>  ANswxaa  Asc-^rv — novxmbxb  24,  ises 

Question:  Mr.  Secretary,  tbe  North  Viet- 
namese are  claiming  that  we  are  violating 
the  imderstandlng  by  continuing  reconnais- 
sance flights.  Do  we  have  any  Intentions  of 
stopping  such  flights? 

Answer:  We  do  not.  It  is  exceedingly  Im- 
portant to  the  Preeldent  that  he  knows 
what's  going  on  in  North  Vietnam.  If  there 
were  some  unusual  type  of  buildup  there 
either  from  the  standpoint  of  men  or  ma- 
terial of  war,  he  must  know  sbout  it  at  once. 
In  the  Paris  conversations  for  all  these  many 
months,  it  was  made  very  clear  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  North  Vietnam  that  we  would 
continue  to  maintain  reconnaissance.  We  do 
It  dally,  we  do  It  all  the  time.  We  are  keep- 
ing very  close  track  of  Just  what  goes  on  so 
that  In  tbe  event  any  development  takes 
place  that  increases  the  Jeopardy  of  our 
troops,  then  we  might  very  well  have  to  take 
action. 


rtiAig  cuFK>aD, 

AMD  ANBWBBS 


aXCXXTAXT  OP  DXPSMS 


84.  less 


If  Hanoi  wants  to  show  Its  good  faith  by 
meeting  the  requirements  of  those  talks  and 
agreeing  with  the  general  undMstandlng, 
then  he  Is  willing  to  proceed.  If  they,  at  aama 
time,  show  us  that  they  are  not  ssrloue  and 
that  they  are  not  proceeding  with  good  faith, 
Z  have  no  doubt  whatsoever  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  have  to  return  to  our  former  con- 
cept and  that  is  to  keep  the  pressure  on  the 
enemy  and  that  would  Include  bombing  If 
necessary. 

AMaASSAOOK  CIKUB  TAMCS.  UBPUTI  CBHP  OP  THX 
VM.    PAXI8    OBLBOATION    INTKSVIXW     XT    TBX 

BxmaH  BSOAocAsmto  coxpoaATiON,  nxcxif- 
Bxa  3,  less 

QueMtion:  In  their  press  conference  In  Paris, 
tbe  North  Vletnameee  claim  that  you  have 
no  right  to  go  In  for  reconnaissance  fllghta. 

ilnswer:  We  made  It  very  clear  that  the 
time  that  we  stopped  the  bombardments  that 
we  were  stopping  all  boorisardments  and  all 
other  acts  involving  the  use  of  force  against 
the  territory  of  North  Vietnam.  Tbe  conduct- 
ing of  reconnaissance  Is  not  an  act  involving 
tbe  use  of  force,  and  is  therefore,  very  (dearly 
within  what  we  told  the  North  Vietnamese 
we  were  going  to  do. 

AMBASSAOOK    W.   AVXISLL   HAXBIICAN.    CBIXr   pp 
THX    TTB.    DXUtOATIOIf    TO    THX    PABIS 
TALKS,  WHITX  HOT7BX  PKX88  XXXXPfMO, 

BXB  4.  ises 

At  the  present  time,  there  has  been  sMne 
withdrawal  of  North  Vietnamese  forces  from 


the  DMB  ana.  TlMy  have  not  nmoved  aU  at 
their  fCTMi  firom  th*  area.  Z  am  hopeful  that 
«•  oaa  BWka  an  agie— nt  with  them  when 
the  iilaas  art  going  to  boiMr  the  DHZ,  ■• 
wo  eaU  tt.  and  also,  to  toUUl  what  wo  have 
told  tbam  «•  would  eapoot  of  them  on  any 
bombardment  of  the  major  dtlee. 

•  •  •  •  • 

llie  agreement  was  vory  clear,  that  wo 
mad*  It  plain  that  the  ssrtous  talks  could 
not  oontlnue,  nor  th*  ososatlon  of  bombing. 
If  they  dldnt  honor  th*  DMZ  and  th*  In- 
dlaerlmlnat*  ahsillng  ot  th*  major  cities. 

rsar  op  DapxNsx,  pack 
WAxaoir  CBO-TT,  itwirarB  is,  icee 

Tbe  situation  Is  that  w*  had  certain  under- 
standings reached  with  the  North  Vietnamese 
In  Paris.  They  Involved  th*  DMZ  and  th* 
shelling  of  the  cltle*  and  tbe  question  of 
reconnaissance.  There  Is  the  area  of  agree- 
ment. 

PiwiBtwr  NixoW*  WAXMiwa*  to  Hanoi  om 

Uax  OF  AnxxTTAW  AixruwxB 

KABOH  4.  leee.  pxbs*  ooupxaawcx 

QiMtMon;  M^.  Preddant,  the  Oommunlat 
offMulTS  In  Vlatnam  has  aroused  speculation 
that  your  administration  Ir  being  tested, 
partloiilarly  as  to  th*  undnttandlng  that 
waa  raachad  laxt  rovwntwr  1,  which  led  to 
th*  bombing  halt.  Would  you  give  us  yotur 
opinion  of  this,  plaaser 

Afwioer;  ...  we  must  now  analyse  tbe 
offensive  In  terms  of  the  unilerstantUng  of 
Ootober  SI  (1848].  That  understanding  waa 
to  the  effect  that  continued  shelling  of  or  at- 
tacks on  th*  dtlaa,  th*  major  dtles  of  South 
Vietnam,  would  be  Inconsistent  with  talks 
toward  peao*  whldi  would  b*  productive  In 
Paris. 

Now.  we  are  examining  this  jwrtlcular  of- 
fensive, examining  It  vary  carefully,  to  see 
whethar  It*  magnltud*  Is  In  violation  of 
that  understanding.  TKhnleally,  It  oould  be 
■aid  that  It  is  in  violation.  Whether  we  reach 
th*  cnncUislon  that  th*  violation  U  so  signif- 
icant that  It  requires  action  on  our  part  Is 
a  decision  w*  will  be  reaching  very  soon  if 
those  attaitta  oontlnue  at  their  present  mag- 
nitude... 

(te*  oth*r  factor  should  be  mentioned.  Z 
do  not  want  to  discount  by  this  analyils  th* 
swlousnsas  of  these  attacks,  laecauss  the 
Amerloan  casualty  rate,  I  note,  has  doubled 
durlnf  th*  p*rlod  of  these  attacks.  TlMre- 
fore.  It  Is  neesssary  for  the  American  Preel- 
dent. In  analysing  the  attacks,  to  think  not 
only  of  th*  understanding  with  regard  to  the 
attacks  on  th*  dtles.  but  alao  of  his  obliga- 
tion to  datend  Amsrlean  lighting  man  In 
Vietnam. 

We  have  not  moved  In  a  predpltate  fashion, 
but  th*  faet  that  we  hav*  ahown  patlenoe 
and  forbearance  should  not  be  conatdsrad  a 
sign  of  wwtknoas.  W*  will  not  tol*tat*  a  eon- 
tlnuatlon  of  a  violation  of  an  understanding. 
But  more  than  that,  we  will  not  tolerate  at- 
tacks which  result  In  heavier  oasualtlea  to  our 
men  at  a  time  that  we  are  honestly  trying 
to  seek  peace  ait  the  conference  table  in  Parts. 
An  appropriate  response  to  these  attacks  will 
be  made  If  they  continue. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Quaftftm;  Mr.  Presldant.  have  you  con- 
sidered an  i^iproprlate  reeponse  if  the  attacks 
oontlnue  In  South  Vietnam?  Would  an  mp- 
prtqiirlat*  rssponse  Indud*  resumption  of  the 
bombing  hi  the  North? 

AattMr;  ...  I  will  only  say  in  answer  to 
that  question  that  th*  imit*d  States  hm  a 
number  ot  options  that  we  could  —fr^Tt  to 
re^ond.  We  have  aeveral  enntlngsnoy  plana 
that  can  be  put  Into  effeot. 

I  am  considering  all  of  those  plans.  We 
shsU  use  whatever  frian  we  consider  Is  ap- 
propriate to  the  action  on  the  other  side. . .  . 
I  w&l  only  Indicate  that  we  wUl  not  tolerate 
a  continuation  of  this  kind  of  attack  without 
some  reeponse  that  wlU  be  a]K>ropilKte. 
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XULBOB  14,  I***,  HSWa  I 

It  wUl  be  ny  poUoy  a*  PrsaMmt  to  Issue 
a  warning  only  oaoe.  and  I  wUl  not  repeat  it 
now.  Anything  In  the  future  that  is  dons 
will  be  done.  Ttttn  will  be  no  addtUonal 
warning. 

We  have  lasued  a  warning.  I  will  not  warn 
again.  If  we  oondode  that  the  level  of  cas- 
ualties la  higher  thsua  we  should  tolerate, 
action  will  take  plaoe. 


NovxaoBB  a,  less,  tonxxsa  to  tbs  hation 

If  th*  levd  of  Inflltzatlon  or  our  casual- 
ties Increaee  vrtille  we  are  trying  to  scale 
down  the  lighting.  R  will  be  the  result  of  a 
consdous  dedskm  by  the  enemy. 

Hanoi  could  make  no  greater  mistake  than 
to  — "---  that  an  Increase  in  violence  will 
be  to  Its  advantage.  If  I  oondude  that  in- 
creessd  uiemy  action  Jeopardlxea  our  re- 
maining foroee  in  Vietnam.  I  ahaU  not  hed- 
tate  to  take  strong  and  effective  measures  to 
deal  with  that  eKuation. 

This  Is  not  a  threat.  This  Is  a  statement 
ot  policy  which  as  Commander  In  Chief  of 
our  Armed  Porcee  I  am  making  In  meeting 
my  reeponalblllty  fOr  the  protection  of  Amer- 
ican flgfatlng  men  wherever  they  may  be. 


IS.  leee,  addbbss  to  thx  nation 
Hbwever.  I  have  conststenitly  said  we  must 
take  rlaka  for  peace. 

And  In  that  oonneotlon,  let  me  remind  the 
leader*  In  Hanoi  that  If  their  InflltraUon 
and  the  level  of  enemy  activity  Increases 
while  we  are  reducing  our  forces  they  also 
will  be  running  a  ilak.  I  repeat  the  statement 
I  made  In  my  speech  on  November  3. 

Hanoi  could  make  no  greater  mistake  than 
to  sBBiime  tbat  an  Increase  In  violence  will 
be  to  ite  advantage.  If  I  condude  ttiat  In- 
creased enemy  action  Jeopardizes  our  re- 
maining forces  In  Vietnam,  I  shall  not  hed- 
tate  to  take  strong  and  effective  measures  to 
deal  with  that  situation. 

JAMVABT  80,  1  eve,  NXWS  CONFXUIfCX 

We  are  continuing  to  watch  the  dtuatlon. 
and  we  will  be  prepared  to  deal  with  It.  I 
would  remind  everybody  concerned,  and  par- 
ticularly remind  the  enemy,  however,  of  what 
I  said  on  November  3,  and  repeated  on 
December  15.  If  at  a  time  that  we  are  at- 
tempting to  de-eecalate  the  fighting  In  Viet- 
nam, we  find  that  they  take  advantage  of 
our  troop  withdrawals  to  Jeopardise  the  re- 
mainder ot  our  forcea  by  ewcalating  the  light- 
ing, then  we  have  the  meens  and  I  will  be 
prepared  to  use  those  means  strongly  to  deal 
with  that  dtuatlon.  more  strongly  than  we 
have  dealt  with  It  In  the  past. 

UAKT  IS,  ISTO,  ANNUAL  BXPOKT  TO 
COB 


The  Government  of  North  Vietnam  could 
make  no  gerater  mistake  than  to  aittnimit  that 
an  Increase  In  violence  would  be  to  Its  ad- 
vantage. As  I  said  on  November  3.  and  have 
repeated  since.  If  I  condude  that  Incteaaed 
enemy  action  Jeopardlsee  our  ramatnlng 
forces  in  Vietnam,  I  will  not  hedtate  to  take 
strong  and  effective  measuree  to  deal  with 
that  situation. 

APan.  se.  isto.  ADnaxws  to  thx  nation 
But  I  again  remind  the  leaders  of  North 
Vietnam  that  while  we  are  taking  these  rUks 
for  peace,  they  wlU  be  taking  grave  risks 
should  they  attenqpt  to  use  the  occadon  to 
Jeopardise  the  aeourlty  of  our  remaining 
forces  In  Vietnam  by  Increased  military  ac- 
tion In  Vietnam.  In  Cambodia  or  In  laoa. 

I  repeat  what  I  said  November  8d  and 
December  16th.  If  I  condude  that  tnereased 
enemy  action  Jecqiardlses  our  rsmalnlng 
forces  In  Vietnam,  I  shall  not  hedtate  to  take 
strong  and  effective  measures  to  deal  with 
that  dtuatlon. 

APBIL  so.  ISTO.  ADDSaS*  TO  THS  MATION 

Ten  days  ago.  In  my  report  to  the  Nation 
on  Viet  Nam,  Z  announced  a  dedolon  to  with- 


draw an  additional  ISO/XW  Americans  fmn 
Vl*t  Nam  over  the  next  year.  I  aald  then  that 
I  waa  making  that  dedslon  deqtlte  oar  oon- 
osm  over  Increased  enemy  activity  In  Zjus. 
In  Cambodia,  and  In  South  Viet  Nam. 

At  that  time.  I  warned  that  If  I  concluded 
that  Inereaaed  enemy  activity  In  any  of  these 
areas  endangered  the  lives  of  Amerleans  re- 
maining In  Viet  Nam.  Z  would  not  hedtate  to 
take  strong  and  effective  measures  to  deal 
with  that  dtuatlon. 

Deqdte  that  warning.  North  Viet  Nam  has 
Increased  Its  military  aggresdon  In  all  theee 
areas,  and  particularly  In  Cambodia. 

MAT  S,  ISTO,  NXVrS  OONFXBXNCS 

I  am  not  going  to  q>eculate  ss  to  what 
tbe  North  Vletnameee  may  do.  I  wUl  only 
say  that  If  the  North  Vletnameee  did  what 
some  have  suggested  they  might  do— mov* 
a  massive  force  of  260,000  to  300.000  across 
the  DMZ  against  our  Marine  Corps  people 
who  are  there— I  would  certainly  not  allow 
theee  men  to  be  ti*"**— r1  without  using 
more  force  and  more  effective  force  against 
North  Vietnam. 

I  think  we  have  warned  the  leaders  of 
North  Vietnam  on  this  point  several  times, 
and  because  we  have  warned  them  I  do  not 
bdleve  they  will  move  acnes  the  DMZ. 

JONS  3,  ISTO,  DITXXIK  SXFOBT  TO  TBX  NATION 
ON  CAKBOOXA 

To  the  North  Vletnameee  tonight  I  say 
again:  The  door  to  a  negotiated  peace  re- 
mains wide  open.  Every  offer  we  iwve  made 
at  the  conference  table,  publldy  or  prtvatdy. 
I  herewith  reaflirm.  We  are  ready  to  negoti- 
ate whenever  they  are  ready  to  negotiate. 

However.  If  their  answer  to  our  troop 
withdrawal  program  and  to  our  offer  to 
negotiate,  la  to  Increase  their  attacka  In  a 
way  that  Jeopardises  the  safety  of  our  re- 
maining foroea  In  Vietnam.  Z  shall,  as  my 
action  five  weeks  ago  dearly  demonstrated, 
take  strong  and  effective  measures  to  ded 
with  that  dtuatlon. 

JT7LT  I,  1*70,  TV  INTXBVIBW . 

Now  coming  back  to  your  question,  first, 
when  you  tdk  about  re-eeoalatlon.  w*  do 
not  plan  to  go  back  Into  Cambodia.  We  do 
plan,  however,  and  Z  wUl  uae  this  power— I 
am  going  to  use,  aa  Z  ahould.  the  air  power  of 
the  United  Statea  to  Interdict  all  flows  of 
men  and  supplies  which  I  consider  are  di- 
rected toward  South  Vietnam.  Tbat  Is  In  my 
role  of  defending  American  men. 

Now  let's  look  at  the  other  possibilities 
of  the  escalation.  For  example,  we  have  a 
bombing  pause  In  the  north,  as  you  note. 
As  you  dso  note,  one  of  wbat  was  called 
the  understandings  when  that  bombing 
pauae  was  entered  Into  was  that  American 
reoonnalasance  filghta  could  take  place  over 
North  Vietnam  so  that  we  oould  determine 
whether  or  not  they  were  planning  a  new 
attack,  and  those  reconnaissance  flights 
were  supposed  to  be  immune  from  attack. 

Now  consistently  the  North  Vietnamsss 
have  been  shooting  at  those  planes.  In  fact 
at  the  time  we  embarked  on  the  April  80th 
operation,  I  ordered  some  attacka  on  aome 
sltee  In  North  Vietnam  which  had  been 
shooting  our  planes.  If  those  attacks  should 
now  devdop  again,  I  will,  of  course,  use  our 
American  air  power  against  North  Vietnam 
sites  that  attack  our  planes.  That  is  my 
responsibility,  to  defend  American  boya — 
American  men,  our  boys  when  they  do  come 
under  attack. 

Now  when  you  talk  about  re-eecalation  In 
other  terms,  I  do  not  see  that  presently  as 
a  posdblllty,  preeently  In  terms  of  what  the 
North  ^netnameee  may  be  able  to  do  and 
what  w«  would  do  In  action  to  It. 


OacXMBBB   10,    ISVe.  NXWS  CONPXBXNCX 

If  our  planea  are  fired  upon,  I  will  not 
only  order  that  they  return  the  fire,  but  I 
will  order  that  the  mlssUe  dte  be  destroyed 
and  that  the  military  ooo^ex  around  that 


dt*  whldi  nipports  It  also  be  destroyed  by 
bombing.  That  Is  my  undsrstandlng. 

Beyond  that,  there  la  aaother  undentand- 
Ing  with  rsgaid  to  th*  bomWng  of  North 
T^staam  which  at  a  nvnbar  of  theee  press 
oonfiareiMes  and  in  mjr  spsech  on  Novem- 
ber Srd  and  m  four  tdevlssd  speeches  to  tbe 
Nation  last  year,  I  hav*  stated.  I  restate  It 
agam  tonight.  At  a  time  when  we  are  with- 
drawing from  South  Vietnam.  It  u  vitally 
important  that  the  Preeldent  of  the  United 
States,  ss  Commander  in  Chief,  take  tbe 
aoUca  that  is  nsossssry  to  protect  our  re- 
maining fcroee.  becauae  the  number  of  our 
ground  combat  fcroee  la  going  down  very, 
very  steadily. 

Now  if .  aa  a  result  of  my  concludon  that 
tbe  North  Vletnameee.  by  their  infiltration, 
threaten  our  remaining  foccea.  if  tbey  thereby 
devdop  a  capadty  and  prooMd  poeslMy  to 
use  that  capadty  to  Increaae  the  level  of 
lighting  in  South  ^Oetnam.  then  I  wui  order 
the  bombing  of  mUltary  sites  in  North  Viet- 
nam, the  parses  that  lead  from  North  Viet- 
nam into  South  Vietnam,  the  mUltary  com- 
plexes and  the  military  supply  lines.  That 
will  be  the  reaction  that  I  aball  take. 

JANI7AXT    4.    19T1.    NXVTO    OONPXKXNCB 

...  I  have  no  desire  to  resume  tbe  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam.  We  do  not  want  to  go 
back  to  the  bombing  of  the  strategic  targeu 
in  North  Vietnam,  and  we  do  not  want  even 
to  booA  mlUtary  targets  unless  It  becomes 
neesssary  to  do  so.  and  this  is  the  key  point- 
to  proteot  Americen  foroes. 

Now.  with  regard  to  the  understanding, 
lefa  aee  what  it  la.  First,  there  was  an  un- 
derstanding. President  Johnson  said  so.  Dean 
Buak  said  so,  Clark  Clifford  said  so,  Mr.  Har- 
riman  said  so.  Thers  waa  an  understanding 
that  after  the  bombing  halt,  the  unanned  re- 
oonnalasanoe  planes  could  fly  over  North  Vi- 
etnam with  impunity.  We  had  to  Insist  on 
that,  because  otherwise,  we  woiUd  have  no 
inteUigenoe  with  regard  to  what  they  were 
planning  on  an  attack. 

80,  vrtwn  they  flre  on  thoee  planea  I  have 
given  Instxuotlona  that  we  will  take  out  tbe 
SAM  dte  or  whatever  It  le  that  has  flred  upon 
them.  We  will  oontlnue  to  do  so,  and  if  they 
say  there  is  no  understanding  In  that  re- 
spect, then  there  are  no  rsstralnts  whatever 
on  us,  and  so  w*  must  have  that  in  mind. 

Now.  the  other  understanding  Is  one  that 
I  have  laid  down.  It  la  a  new  one.  Xt  la  a 
new  one  whkh  goes  along  with  our  Vietnam- 
Ixatlon  program  and  our  withdrawal  pro- 
gram. .  .  .  Now,  the  Preddent  of  the  United 
Statee.  as  Commander  in  Chief,  owes  a  rs- 
q>ondbillty  to  those  men  (Americans  re- 
maining in  Vietnam)  to  see  that  they  are 
not  subjected  to  an  ovendidmlng  attack 
from  the  North.  That  is  why  we  Inust  oon- 
tlnue reconnaissance,  and  that  Is  why  alao. 
if  the  enemy  at  a  time  we  are  trying  to  de- 
escalate,  at  a  time  we  are  withdrawing,  starts 
to  build  up  ita  infiltration,  starts  moving 
troops  and  supplies  through  the  Mu  Ola 
Pass  and  the  other  passss.  then  I.  aa  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  win  hav*  to  order  bombing 
strikes  on  those  key  aress. 

Tbat  was  one  of  the  reasons  for  this  strike, 
and  it  will  be  done  again  if  they  continue 
to  threaten  our  remaining  foroee  In  Viet- 
nam. But  only  on  those  nmitary  targets,  and 
only  if  necessary. 

I  made  it  dear  not  Just  a  month  ago.  btit 
in  November,  you  may  recall  that  on  Nbvem- 
ber  Srd.  when  I  made  my  apesch  on  Novem- 
ber Srd,  I  warned  the  North  Vletnameee  then 
that  if  at  a  time  we  ^were  withdrawing  they 
stepped  up  their  Infllttatlon  and  threatened  /' 
our  remaining  forces,  that  I  would  retaliate.  / 

I  have  said  that  on  dght  different  oe- 
caaions  on  natlond  tdevislon  and  national 
radio.  I  have  said  It  alao  in  other  messagee 
to  them  that  have  gotten  to  them  very  loud 
and  very  dear.  80  there  ia  no  question  about 
the  understanding,  and  that  was  why  we 
did  this. 
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UtMCH    4,    ItTl,    MXWa    OONTBSMCB 

....  I  have  stated  oa  10  different  oc 
caalone.  umuUy.  and  before  pnm  oonfef 
enoea  In  wbloh  you  ladles  and  gentlama 
have  partldpatad.  tlwt  In  two  napeota  « 
would  use  alipower  against  the  North.  Ou 
that  we  would  attack  tboae  mlHUa  slti 
that  fired  at  our  planea,  and  we  have  bee: 
doing  that.  We  wUl  continue  to  do  that. 

Second,  that  if  I  determined  that  Inereaaa 
Infiltration  frran  North  Vietnam  ^ndangere 
our  remaining  forcea  In  South  Vietnam  at 
time  we  were  withdrawing,  that  I  woul 
order  attacks  on  the  supply  routea.  on  th 
Infiltration  routes,  on  the  military  can 
plezes,  and  I  have  done  that  In  the  pac 
And  I  shall  do  so  again  If  I  determine  tha 
such  activities  by  North  Vietnam  may  en 
danger  our  remaining  forcea  in  South  Viet 
nam,  particularly  as  we  are  withdrawing 

Now,  the  third  question  la  this  oni 
whether  or  not  the  United  Statee,  throu 
Its  alrpower,  might  support  a  South  Vli 
namese  operation  against  North  Vie 
And  the  answer  to  that  Is  that  no  su 
plan  Is  under  consideration  In  this  Govern- 
ment. 

Question:  Mr.  President,  on  the  subject  ol 
enemy  missiles,  the  North  Vietnamese  seem 
to  be  using  more  and  perhaps  a  different 
type  of  missile  shooting  at  American  planes 
8upp<xtlng  the  Laos  operation. 

I'm  wondering  If  this  Is  of  unusual  alarm 
to  you  and  If  you  have  any  special  retaliation 
other  than  bombing  that  you  Intend  to  take? 

Answer:  We  are  following  that  very  closely, 
and  It  Is  not  unusually  alarming.  We  expect 
the  enemy  to  Improve  Its  capabilities  Just 
as  we  improve  ours.  And  we  are  prepared  to 
take  the  protective  reaction  measures  which 
wll  deal  very  effectively  with  It.  But  I  can 
say  It  wUI  not  be  tit  for  tat. 

Question:  Sir,  In  speaking  of  the  poten- 
tialities of  action  against  North  Vietnam,  you 
were  talking  on  the  third  point  about  the 
possibility  of  American  air  suport  for  a  South 
Vietnamese  attack.  Tou  said  that  no  such 
plan  Is  under  consideration  in  this  Oovem- 
ment?  Can  you  go  any  further  than  that,  or 
Is  that  all  you  wish  to  say  about  It? 

Answer:  ...  I  can  say  f\irther  that  no  suoa 
plan  has  ever  been  suggested  by  Prealdenfl 
Thleu  to  us.  None  has  been  considered,  ana 
none  Is  under  consideration.  | 

rm  not  going  to  go  further  than  that,  ex- 
cept to  state  what  I  did  state  In  that  presi 
conference  wtiere  you  also  were  preaen' 
again,  that  the  test  as  to  what  the  Unlte< 
States  will  do  In  North  Vietnam,  In  an; 
event,  will  always  be  not  what  happens  V 
forces  of  South  Vietnam,  but  it  will  b 
whether  or  not  the  President  as  Conunande 
in  Chief  considers  that  North  Vletnamea 
activities  are  endangering  or  may  endange 
the  American  forces  as  we  continue  t< 
withdraw. 

It  is  then  and  only  then  that  I  will  usi 
alrpower  against  military  complexes  on  thi 
borders  of  North  Vietnam. 

NOVKMBKB  IS,  IBTl,  NXWS  CONTXaXNCS 

Question:  Mr.  President,  with  the  oondl 
tlons  that  you  know  now  In  Vietnam  am 
Southeast  Asia,  can  you  foresee  in  the  m 
future  a  substantial  diminution  of  Amerlcax 
alrpower  vise  in  support  of  the  Vietnamese  1 

Answer:  Well,  alipower  of  course,  as  far  ai 
our  use  of  it  is  concerned,  will  continue  U 
be  tiaed  longer  than  our  ground  forces,  due  tc 
the  fact  that  training  Vietnamese  to  handle 
the  aircraft  takes  the  longest  lead  time,  ai 
we  know,  and  we  will  continue  to  use  It  Ix 
support  of  the  South  Vietnamese  until  then 
Is  a  negotiated  settlement  or,  looking  fur 
ther  down  the  road,  until  the  South  Viet 
nsmess  have  developed  the  capabUKy  ti 
handle  the  situation  themsetves. 

As  far  as  our  alrpower  Is  oonoemed,  let  tat 
also  say  this:  As  we  reduos  ths  number  o 
our  forces.  It  Is  particularly  Important  for  u 


to  oontlnus  our  air  strikes  on  ths  InlUtra* 
tkm  routss.  U  ws  sss  any  sutosta&tlal  step- 
up  In  Infiltratloii  In  ths  passes.  Ux  svampis. 
which  lead  from  North  Vietnam  Into  Laos 
and,  of  course,  the  Laotian  trail  which  comes 
down  through  Oambodl*  into  South  Vlst- 
nam — If  we  see  that,  we  wlU  have  to  not  only 
continue  our  air  strikes:  ws  wUl  have  to  step 
them  up. 

That  Is  why  I  have  been  quits  categorioal 
with  regard  to  that  sltiiatlon  becauss  as 
the  number  of  our  forces  goes  down,  thetr 
danger  Increases,  and  we  are  not  gcAag  to 
allow  the  enemy  to  jwunce  on  them  by  rea- 
son of  our  failure  to  use  alrpower  against 
Increased  Inflltratton,  if  It  ocoura. 

JAMUAXT  a.  ISTS.  CBS  TV  PITMtVlBW 

Question:  ...  On  everyone's  mind  Is  ths 
resumption  of  the  widespread  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam.  Other  than  what  we  alraady 
know  from  the  authorities  In  Saigon  and 
what  Secretary  Laird  has  said,  could  you  as- 
sess the  mllitaiy  benefits  of  that? 

Answer:  With  regard  to  the  military  bene- 
fits, let  me  say  first  why  we  did  it.  Tou  were 
present  In  the  White  House  Press  Room,  as 
you  always  are,  when  I  was  there  making  the 
last  troop  withdrawal  announcement  which 
will  bring  the  troops  down  to  139,000  by  the 
first  of  February.  And,  at  that  time,  I  said 
that  In  the  event  that  the  enemy  stepped  up 
Its  Infiltration,  or  engaged  In  other  activi- 
ties which  Imperiled,  In  my  opinion,  our 
remaining  forces  as  our  forces  were  becom- 
ing less,  that  I  would  take  action  to  deal 
with  the  situation. 

Most  of  you  reported  It.  And  moet  of  the 
reporters  also  wrote  It.  I  meant  exactly  what 
I  said.  The  enemy  did  step  up  its  infiltration. 
They  violated  the  understanding  of  1068 
when  the  bombing  halt  was  agreed  to,  with 
regard  to  firing  on  our  unarmed  reconnais- 
sance planes.  They  shelled  Saigon  on  De- 
cember 18. 

0nder  those  circumstances,  I  had  no  othsr 
choice  but  to  bomb.  In  this  case,  seleotsd 
mlllt<u7  targets  and  supply  build-up  areas. 
Those  were  the  only  areas  that  were  bit. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  have  listened  and  I  have 
listened  and  I  have  listened,  and  I  have 
yet  to  hear  anyone  In  this  body  advance  a 
plan.  We  had  the  same  outcry  at  the  time 
of  the  Cambodian  Invasion.  We  were 
there  trying  to  protect  American  forces, 
and  casiialtles  were  dramatically  reduced. 
Vletnamlzatlon  was  kept  on  schedule. 
But  at  the  time  of  the  Cambodia  oper- 
ation Richard  Nixon  was  portrayed  as 
an  escalator:  he  was  escalating  the  war. 
So  the  debate  today  Is  nothing  new.  The 
hearings  in  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  are  nothing  new.  The 
American  people  have  come  to  expect 
this. 

I  think  It  Lb  time  that  we  recognise 
the  facts.  I  do  not  mean  that  President 
Nixon  Is  above  criticism. 

The  PRESIDINO  OKJflCEH.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  will  take  back  one  of  the 
minutes  I  was  going  to  give  away. 

The  President  probably  does  not  have 
a  perfect  record  In  South  Vietnam  or  In 
any  other  area,  but  I  think  it  does  little 
good  for  us  to  stand  in  the  Senate  and 
condemn  any  President,  whether  it  be 
Johnson.  Kennedy,  or  Nixon,  for  the 
war  in  Southeast  Asia.  The  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  supported  President 
Kennedy.  Perhaps  I  was  mistaken.  The 
Junior  Senator  from  Kansas  supported 
President  Johnson.  Perhaps  I  was  mis- 
taken. That  was  during  periods  of  esca- 
lation, and  I  am  proud  to  support  my 
President  today,  in  a  period  of  de- 
escflatlon.  I  am  proud  that  the  Presi- 


dent has  initiated  the  bombing,  f ollow- 
ing  the  aggressive  action  of  the  North 
VletDamese,  in  an  effort  to  protect 
American  forces,  in  an  effort  to  start 
negotiations,  in  an  effort  to  end  our 
involvonent  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Oh.  yes,  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Kansas  is  for  peace.  Make  no  mlwtake 
about  it.  Who  Is  not  for  peace? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  4  minutes  of  Senator  Haxt's  time 
to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Ckanston  assumed 
the  chair.) 

Mr.  BTEVEHBOS.  Mr.  President,  f ran 
the  beginning  of  this  tngie  chapter  in 
American  hsltory  it  has  been  ssdd  that 
we  must  fight  for  freedom  in  South  Viet- 
nam. All  the  other  reasons  for  the  war 
have  been  stripped  away.  No  one  serious- 
ly claims  the  POWs  will  be  released  by 
prolonging  the  war.  The  war  only  in- 
creases their  nundsers.  We  do  not  hear 
any  longer  of  tbe  domino  theory— or 
that  our  own  shores  are  in  danger.  It  is 
only  claimed  now  that  we  must  fight  for 
the  freedom  and  setf-determlnatlon  of 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 

That  is  the  only  argument  left  for  this 
war.  But  the  truth  is  we  are  fighting  in 
\^etnam  to  prop  up  a  corrupt,  auto- 
cratic regime. 

Prom  the  1954  Geneva  accords  to  the 
present,  one  administration  after  an- 
other has  disdained,  or  Ignored,  every 
chance  to  let  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam determine  their  own  future.  We 
had  that  chance  in  1956  elections. 
Throughout  the  1950's  and  into  the 
1960's,  Indochina  might  have  been  neu- 
tralized and  the  people  given  a  chance 
to  resolve  th^  dlffermces.  Mr.  Nixon 
recently  suggested  free  elections — ^but  he 
waited  until  after  the  rigged  elections  in 
Vietnam  were  all  over,  and  then  sug- 
gested that  the  North  lay  down  its  arms, 
give  up  the  POW's  and  participate  in  an 
election  it  could  not  win. 

At  every  step  of  the  way  we  have 
sought  a  mllltaiT  solution.  We  once  de- 
fended the  South  Vietnam  regime  with 
500.000  grounds  troops.  Now  we  defend 
it  with  billions  of  m(»-e  dollars  and  sup- 
port forces.  Half  the  7th  Fleet  is  now  off 
the  coast  of  that  tiny  country.  Soon  half 
of  all  our  attack  aircraft  carriers  will  be 
in  the  vicinity.  We  may  soon  have  47,- 
000  men  on  47  major  naval  vessels — 
and  more  men  in  more  B-52's. 

We  have  dropped  600  pounds  of  bombs 
on  Vietnam  for  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  Indochina.  Since  Mr.  Nixon  took 
office  the  United  States  has  dropped 
more  bombs  in  Vietnam  than  in  the  Ko- 
rean and  Second  World  Wars  combined. 
Since  then,  20,000  Americans  have  died, 
110,000  have  been  wounded.  340,000 
Asians  have  died  in  the  conflict.  The 
war  has  caused  600,000  civilian  casualties 
and  made  4  million  peopla  refugees — ^Just 
since  Mr.  Nixon  took  office. 

And  ^y— but  to  prop  up  one  dictator- 
ship in  a  distant  comer  of  the  earth.  If 
that  regime  enjoyed  the  support  of  the 
people  of  South  T^etnam  it  could  depend 
for  its  survival  upon  that  support — not 
up(m  American  ground  troops,  h^oopter 
gim  ships,  B-A2's,  and  aircraft  carriers. 
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Tbit  truth  is  that  we  now  fight  North 
Vietnam  and  South  Vietnam.  Commu- 
nists and  non-Communists,  natlMialists. 
all  committed,  as  they  have  bem  tat 
decades,  to  driving  out  the  foreigner  and 
his  client.  How  dse  can  it  be  exidained 
that  North  Vietnam  with  only  about  $400 
million  in  military  aid  during  1971  can 
wage  war.  And  South  Vietnam  with  $1.5 
blUlon  in  military  aid  and  $11  billion  for 
the  supptnt  of  American  forces  wages  de- 
feat. The  people  of  South  Vietnam  have 
no  will  to  fight.  They  want  peace — and 
to  see  the  Americans  gtxie. 

The  war  was  not  won  in  the  past  by 
American  bombs— it  will  not  be  won  to- 
day nor  tomorrow  by  bombs. 

The  bombing  only  fortifies  the  de- 
termination of  the  enemy.  It  only  con- 
tinues the  bloodshed,  and  brings  down 
upon  the  United  States  the  contempt  of 
the  world. 

I  suppose  the  North  Vietnamese  will 
withdraw,  before  the  monsoons,  and  then 
the  administration  will  claim  a  great 
victory  for  Vietnamization.  In  fact,  this 
invasion  only  proves  again  the  moral, 
political,  and  military  bankruptcy  of 
Vletnamlzatlon.  It  proves  again  that  a 
corrupt,  autocratic  regime  in  South  Viet- 
nam cannot  stand  up  against  a  tenacious 
enemy  without  American  support.  That 
enemy  has  fought  for  30  years.  It  will  be 
back  again  and  again  and  again  imtil 
the  foreigner  and  his  South  Vietnamese 
vassal  are  gone. 

Vietnamization  is  a  policy  for  staying 
In,  not  for  getting  out.  It  is  a  prescrip- 
tion for  more  of  the  same.  It  is  a  pre- 
scription for  failure.  And  it  runs  the  risk 
of  escalating  the  war.  The  bombing  in  the 
North  Invites  retaliaUon.  It  threatens  the 
President's  visit  to  Russia.  It  threatens 
the  possibilities  for  liberalizing  trade  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  for  reaching  agree- 
ment on  the  control  of  strategic  arms. 
Far  from  intimidating  the  Soviet  Union. 
Mr.  Nixon's  desperation  will  redouble  the 
determination  of  the  Soviet  Uni(»i.  and 
of  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  to  sup- 
port Hand. 

And  why?  Why  must  we  go  on  tearing 
ourselves  apart  at  home — all  for  the  sake 
of  fighting  on  for  that  corrupt  military 
regime  in  Saigon.  What  explains  the  in- 
fatuaticm  of  this  admlnistratloa  with  dic- 
tators? Not  so  Iraig  ago  it  sided  with  an- 
other—Yahya  Khan,  and  his  rjwipftigr^ 
of  human  butchery  In  Bangladesh.  And 
the  results  were  disastrous. 

It  will  be  a  better  day  when  we  learn 
that  the  United  States  never  became 
great  in  the  world  by  bril)lng  and  cajol- 
ing its  way,  bullying  Innocent  people, 
propping  up  dlctatoTB,  merchandidng 
arms,  fighting  wars  for  corrupt  and 
autocratic  regimes.  It  would  be  better  if 
we  recognized  that  morality  and  our  own 
self-interest  can  coincide. 

TbiB  war  has  taken  a  terrible  toll  in 
blood,  in  dollars,  and  in  our  honor  and 
self-respect,  too. 

It  will  be  a  better  day  vihea  we  agree 
to  withdraw  all  our  ground  teoope  and 
cease  all  overt  mllltaty  activities  in  ex- 
change for  the  return  of  our  men  now 
held  hostage  in  the  North.  Mr.  Nixon's 
policy  day  by  day  diminishes  the  possi- 
bilities for  such  a  political  settlement.  It 
escalates  the  war  while  it  reduces  our 


bargaining  power.  It  may  soon  be  too 
late. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  what  I 
shall  say  today  in  the  few  minutes  made 
available  to  me  represents  my  own  think- 
ing. I  do  not  question  the  xx>6ition  or  the 
concern  of  any  other  Senator  who  has 
spoken  here  today. 

All  of  us  are  concerned  about  the  war. 
All  of  us  are  concerned  about  the  awful- 
neas  of  war.  I  heard  the  eloquent  speech 
of  our  colleague  from  Iowa  (Senator 
Hughes)  speak  of  the  awfulness  of  war 
and  the  value  of  life  and  I  agree  with 
him. 

I  have  been  concerned  about  war  in 
Southeast  Asia  for  many  years,  begin- 
ning in  1954. 1  shall  not  detail  the  various 
efforts  which  I  have  made,  along  with 
other  Senators,  to  reduce  the  war,  to 
limit  its  expansion  and  bring  about  its 
end.  I  shall  mention  only  one. 

Last  year,  when  the  Defense  Authori- 
zation Act  was  before  the  Senate  for  con- 
sideration, the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  CThurch)  and  I,  Sena- 
tor Casx,  and  other  Senators  offered  an 
amendment  requiring  the  complete  with- 
drawal of  all  our  forces  from  Vietnam 
and  for  their  protection  as  they  with- 
drew. It  was  defeated  by  one  vote.  On 
reconsideration,  it  was  defeated  by  three 
or  four  votes. 

Nevertheless,  despite  my  long  concern 
with  this  war — as  all  of  us  are — ^there  are 
certain  facts  which  do  stand  out.  The 
fact  is  that  our  military  involvement  in 
THetnam  began  in  1962.  It  began  in  Laos 
in  1963.  It  reached  major  proportions  in 
1965,  and  in  1966  through  1968,  with  a 
total  of  550.000  American  troops  involved 
in  full-scale  war.  Since  1969.  our  forces 
have  been  reduced  to  approximately 
80,000. 

I  want  to  speak  about  the  immediate 
situation.  I  agree  that  the  question  Is, 
what  can  be  done  about  it? 

In  hearings  before  the  Committee  on 
fV)reign  Relations  over  the  past  2  days, 
and  in  my  communications  with  the  aid- 
ministration,  I  have  stated  that  I  am 
fearful  of  our  attacks  against  Hanoi  and 
the  port  of  Haiphong;  first,  because  of 
the  possible  consequences  which  could 
enlarge  the  war;  and,  second,  because 
I  think  that,  unless  the  bombing  of  Hanoi 
and  Haiphong  is  directly  connected  with 
the  defense  of  our  troops,  it  is  without 
authority. 

But.  very  little  has  been  said  in  this 
debate  and.  I  may  say.  in  the  press  and. 
other  news  media,  about  a  matter  of 
deep  concern,  and  that  Is  the  question 
of  the  protection  of  our  troops— our 
men — who  are  still  in  Vietnam.  There 
are,  I  think,  approximately  80,000  there 
now,  Including  a  small  number  oS.  com- 
bat troops. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  war,  about 
100,000  men  from  North  Vietnam  have 
Invaded  South  Vietnam  in  a  full  scfde 
attack. 

Anycme  who  knows  anything  about 
war,  anyone  who  has  read  anything 
about  war,  knows  that  if  the  advance  is 
not  stopped,  the  safety  of  American 
tnxvs  remaining  in  Vietnam  would  be 
threatened.  It  might  mean  an  evacuation 
such  as  at  Dunkiilc  in  World  War  n.  or 


the  danger  of  another  Battle  of  the 
Bulge. 

Thus.  I  support  wholly  the  authority 
of  the  Presidoit  to  protect  U.S.  troq^s, 
and  I  cannot  see  how  anyone  in  this  body 
or  anywhere  else  in  the  country  would 
not  want  to  do  so. 

I  have  stated  my  iMsitiaQ  on  the  bomb- 
ing of  Haiphong  and  HanoL  But.  what 
do  we  do  about  the  protectl(m  of  our 
f(»ces?  As  long  as  our  forces  are  in 
danger,  reaolutiuis  the  Senate  might 
consider  would  serve  no  useful  purpose, 
or  have  any  mactical  effect  except  to 
limit  the  protection  of  our  forces.  There 
Is  no  way  in  the  world  we  can  withdraw 
our  troops  In  30  day&  We  all  know  that. 

But  when  this  phase  is  passed,  and  I 
hope  it  will  pass,  when  our  forces  are 
out  of  danger,  it  is  up  to  Congress  to 
consider  what  it  wants  to  do.  I  do  not 
believe,  other  than  to  state  a  policy,  that 
amendments  to  provide  that  if  our  pris- 
oners of  war  are  released,  our  troops  will 
be  withdrawn  will  be  effective.  Those 
criticizing  the  President  for  linking  the 
withdrawal  of  our  forces  to  the  release 
of  our  prisoners  offer  amendments  with 
that  same  policy.  If  we  are  to  do  any- 
thing at  some  point,  the  only  recourse 
we  have  is  an  amendment  calling  for  the 
withdrawal  of  our  troops.  I  return  to 
the  reality  of  today.  When  our  forcea 
are  under  threat  of  attack  and  actual  at- 
tack, they  must  be  protected.  7?he  powers 
bill  which  we  have  just  passed  in  the 
Senate,  states  the  constitutional  auth- 
ority of  the  President  to  repel  or  to 
forestall  an  attack.  We  will  surely  live 
up  to  it  in  this  critical  time. 

Mr.  CXK>PER  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  there  has  been  much  discus- 
sion in  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
and  in  the  continuing  debate  on  negoti- 
ations, as  if  there  had  been  any  negotia-< 
tlons. 

I  have  long  held  the  position  that  ne- 
gotiation Is  the  best  way.  the  only  cer- 
tain way.  to  end  all  fighting  in  Vietnam, 
Laos  and  Cambodia,  and  settle  for  a 
time  at  least  the  issues  in  Indo-Chlna. 
But  there  is  another  incontrovertible 
fact  that  I  intended  to  mention  in  my 
earlier  statement  today.  It  is  that  the 
North  \^etnamese  have  never  been  will- 
ing in  nearly  4  years  at  the  Paris  talks 
to  negotiate  substantively. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yidd 
as  much  time  as  may  be  required  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  'N^rglnia  (Mr. 
Harrt  F.  Btrd,  Jr.)  . 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Pred- 
dent,  in  the  debate  today,  there  are  cer- 
tain facts  that  I  feel  should  be 
emphasized. 

First,  Jet  me  say  that  unlike  s<Hne  of 
my  colleagues  now  condemning  President 
mzon  and  the  war  In  ^^etnam,  I  have 
stated  in  the  Senate  and  throufi^out  V\X' 
glnla  for  5  or  6  years — ^from  the  begin- 
ning— that  the  use  of  American  ground 
trofvs  in  Southeast  Asia  was  a  grave 
error  of  Judgment. 

But  President  Nixon  did  not  commit 
these  tnxHTs;  his  predecessors  did. 

When  he  took  office  there  were  650.000 
Americans  in  ^^etnam.  By  the  end  of  this 
month  he  wiQ  have  reduced  this  number 
to  69.000. 

So,  the  facts  are  tliat  President  Nixon 
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has  made  progress  in  disengaging  fi^n 
Vietnam. 

Soath  Vietnam  troops  now  have  All 
responslMllty  for  the  ground  fighting 

We  must  continue  to  disengage, 

Who  has  been  the  aggressor  in  t|lB 
war  for  the  past  10  years?  Hie  ansi  sr 
is  clear.  North  Vietnam  and  its  agoitspn 
the  South,  the  Vtetcong. 

Who  iB  the  aggressor  now?  The  ans' 
is  immlstakaUy  clear— North  Vietnaki. 
By  large-scale  Invasions  of  the  Soutb  — 
this  time  unmasked— North  Vietnam  t  m 
deliberately  Invited  retaliation. 

For  the  first  time  since  President  Job  i- 
8on  halted  the  bombing  in  1968,  Nor  h 
Vietnam — contrary  to  its  agreements  - 
has  violated  in  a  mitsslve  way  the  d  i- 
militarized  sone. 

Let  nothing  that  is  being  said  here  t  - 
day  obscure  those  fundamental  facts,  it 
give  the  impression  that  the  Senate  tf 
the  United  States  does  not  care  abo  it 
the  basic  issues  of  right  and  wrong  a 
this  matter. 

What  we  are  debating  here— or  shou  d 
be  debating— is  the  effectiveness  ai  d 
consequences  of  U.S.  air  and  sea  pow  r 
as  used  in  aiding  our  allies,  and  how  f  r 
we  should  go  in  applying  that  power. 

For  my  part,  I  think  the  South  Vli  ;- 
namese  people,  their  armed  forces,  a  d 
their  government  must  meet  this  n  w 
challenge  and  must  now  shoulder  t§ e 
major  responsibility  and  prove 
mettle.  n.S.  forces  cannot  permane: 
protect  them. 

If  they  are  to  maintain  their  freed 
they  must  meet  this  challenge  th< 
selves,  knowing  that  the  United  Staf 
not  deserting  them,  but  that  we 
termined  to  return  to  them  the 
slblllty  which  only  they  themselves 
permanently  discharge. 

Within  these  limits,  I  believe  the  Coi 
mander  in  Chief  must  have  latitude 
determine  the  degree  of  U.S.  powe] 
ruling  out  ground  troops — to  be  appl 
at  this  juncture,  with  the  understan  " 
that  he  refrain  from  a  permanent 
calatlon  of  our  air  and  naval  roles  ^d 
continue  his  announced  policy  of  gn  I- 
ual  military  disengagement. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yli  d 
to  the  Senator  from  Florida  10  minul  s. 

Mr.  OURNiry.  Mr.  President,  I  hi  ^e 
10  minutes  of  my  own  time.  Howevei  I 
would  not  want  to  take  it  out  of  the  tt  le 
of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming.  The  Set  i- 
tor  from  Wyoming  has  graciously  agr(  id 
to  let  me  speak  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  S«  i- 
ator  from  Rorlda  does  have  10  minut  s. 

Mr.  OURNEY.  Mr.  President,  n 
March  30,  North  Vietnam  launched  n 
obvious,  all-out  invasion  of  South  Vl(  ;- 
nam  in  order,  by  their  own  admission,  o 
achieve  total  victory.  To  that  end  tlpy 
have  thrown  in  practically  all  of 
regular  forces — at  least  12  of  theirj|14 
regiilar  army  divisions  totaling  over  1 
000  men — and  considerable  armor 
artillery,  most  of  It  supplied  by  the 
Viet  Union.  Through  their  20th 
Congress,  In  their  radio  brofulcasts,  akd 
by  their  public  statements  calling  fo  a 
"government  of  natioxud  accord"  in 
South  Vietnam,  the  leaders  in  Ha:  oi 
have  confirmed  their  aggressive  obj  c- 
tlves  beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt.  TT  !lr 
directives,  one  of  which  has  been  c  p- 
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tured— C06VN  No.  43— simply  amplify 
upon  the  obvious  according  to  C06VIN 
No.  43,  North  Vietnam  Intends  to  achieve 
the  takeover  of  South  Vietnam  by  using 
this  invasion  to  tie  down  the  South  Viet- 
namese army,  lliea,  aooording  to  the 
plan,  the  Hanoi  directed  and  supported 
terrorists  in  the  south  will  be  able  to 
carry  out  guerrilla  operations  that  wlU 
take  over  the  oountry.  llie  course  of  the 
conflict  since  March  SO  indicates  that 
Hanoi  is  doing  its  utmost  to  carry  out 
this  idan;  the  fact  that  It  la  not  wwk- 
ing  is  a  strong  Indlcatirai  of  the  deter- 
mination of  the  South  Vietnamese  to  re- 
sist this  threat  to  their  freedom. 

What  we  have  here,  therefore,  is  no 
dvil  war,  no  spontaneous  Vletcong  upris- 
ing, and  no  indigenous  guerrilla  warfare 
sitiiation.  This  invasion  is  all  part  of  a 
bold,  blatant  effort  by  one  nation  to  take 
over  another  in  direct  violation  of  not 
only  the  1954  Geneva  accords  but  also 
of  the  generous  1968  agreements  that 
brought  an  end  to  UJS.  bombing  of  North 
Vletaam.  What  It  really  represents  is  a 
desperate  attempt  to  bring  to  a  success- 
ful conclusion  years  of  calculated  effort 
to  subordinate  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam to  Commimist  rule.  To  those  who 
have  believed,  or  wanted  to  believe,  that 
this  was  some  sort  of  a  civil  war,  the 
truth  about  the  aggressive  intentions  of 
the  North  'snetnamese  Communists  can 
no  Icmger  be  avoided  or  denied.  The  only 
question  that  remains  is  whether  we  are 
going  to  throw  In  the  towel  or  whether 
we  are  gdng  to  hdp  the  South  Viet- 
namese in  their  efforts  to  prevent  being 
overrun  by  Communist  aggression.  In  my 
opinioi,  there  is  only  one  alternative — 
to  continue  to  resist  such  flagrant  ag- 
gression until  Hanoi  gives  it  up.  If  noth- 
ing else,  the  experience  of  the  1930's 
should  suggest  the  wisdom  of  this  course. 

At  this  point  the  evidence  is  totally 
and  unmistakably  clear  as  to  who  started 
this  war,  as  to  who  has  prolonged  it, 
and  as  to  who  will  settle  for  nothing  less 
than  complete  victory.  However,  the  rec- 
ord also  shows,  beyond  a  shadow  of  a 
doubt,  that  the  United  States  has  made 
every  effort — gone  the  extra  mile,  in 
fact — to  end  the  war  in  general  and  our 
combat  participation  in  particular.  Since 
President  Nixon  took  office,  the  nimiber 
of  American  troops  has  declined  from 
540.000  to  the  present  85,000.  In  addition, 
the  President  has  made  every  effort  to 
negotiate  a  .peaceful  settlement.  He  has 
offered  an  areawlde  cease-flre,  he  has  of- 
fered to  withdraw  American  troops,  he 
has  even  offered  economic  assistance  to 
North  Vietnam  after  a  settlement,  which 
many  of  us,  including  this  Senator,  have 
great  reservaticnis  about,  he  and  Presi- 
dent Thleu  have  offered  to  hold  new  elec- 
tions, he  has  made  peace  offers  publicly 
and  he  has  entered  into  peace  negotia- 
tions privately.  And  what  has  been  the 
result— refusal  by  Hanoi  to  consider  any 
type  of  peaceful  settlement  other  than 
one  that  would  turn  South  Vietnam  over 
to  the  Communists  lock,  stock,  and 
barrel. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  President  has 
done  everything  but  one  thing,  that  the 
"doves"  of  over  the  years  have  suggested 
he  do — and  all  to  no  avail.  !%«  only 
thing  he  has  not  offered  is  the  total  sur- 
render of  South  Vietnam  which  is  pre- 


elsdy  what  the  OomnranistB  want.  It  will 
be  a  nd  day,  indeed,  if  America  should 
tfnx  stoop  to  making  such  an  offer,  be- 
cause if  we  dp  we  will  be  compromising 
the  very  prlndides  of  freedom  and  self- 
deteimlnatlon  for  which  our  forefathers, 
fathfera,  and  sons  have  foui^t  and  died 
ever  sinoe  this  Nation  was  founded.  If 
we  are  ever  to  live  up  to  our  past  great- 
ness In  this  Southeast  Asia  business,  now 
is  the  time  to  do  it,  for  If  we  have  the 
willpower  to  convince  the  Communists 
that  we  have  not  lost  our  sense  of  cour- 
age and  commitment,  then  we  will  have 
done  far  more  for  the  cause  of  peace 
than  any  talk  of  unilateral  UjB.  with- 
drawal from  Vietnam,  ever  could  do. 

As  it  stands  now,  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese are  not  going  to  agree  to  an3rthing 
less  than  total  victory.  We  owe  it  to  our- 
selves, and  to  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam, to  convince  them  to  drop  this  ob- 
jective and  leave  South  Vietnam  in  peace. 
The  quickest  way  we  can  accomplish 
that,  is  to  reject  the  North  Vietnamese 
clamor  for  resumption  of  peace  talks  un- 
til such  time  as  Hand  turns  its  divisions 
around  and  marches  them  back  to  North 
Vietnam.  Critics  of  our  present  Vietnam 
policy  should  take  note  that  one  week- 
end of  bombing  has  done  more  to  en- 
courage North  Vietnam  to  think  about 
negotiations  than  have  years  of  discus- 
sion about  the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops 
from  Vietnam.  In  the  interests  of  peace, 
therefore,  we  should  indicate  to  the  lead- 
ers in  Hanoi  that  if  their  brazen  inva- 
sion of  the  south  does  not  cease  they  can 
expect  nothing  but  an  intensification  of 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 

The  same  realistic  attitude  should  be 
applied  to  any  threats  to  the  lives  of  our 
POW's  that  the  North  Vietnamese  might 
make.  If  such  threats  are  forthcoming, 
Hanoi  should  be  told  in  no  uncertain 
terms  that  the  killing  of  one  American 
POW  will  mean  the  bombing  of  the  seat 
of  government  in  Hanoi.  In  short,  it 
should  be  made  very  clear  to  the  people 
v^o  have  been  responsible  for  all  this 
bloodshed  and  killing,  that  they  will  be 
held  accountable  for  any  future  brutal- 
ities, dther  against  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  or  against  our  prisoners  of  war. 

For  too  long  now  we  have  been  hear- 
ing about  how  terrible  our  bombing  is 
and  how,  by  our  involvement,  we  are 
somehow  responsible  for  all  the  blood- 
shed in  Southeastern  Asia.  I,  for  one, 
am  sick  of  it.  This  invasion  leaves  no 
doubt  as  to  who  has  been  responsible 
for  this  war  all  along  and  clearly  ex- 
plains their  objectives  in  fighting  it. 
It  is  Hand  who  has  provoked  the  blood- 
shed: it  is  Hanoi  that  is  responsible  for 
the  36,000  South  Vietnamese  dvilians 
killed  by  acts  of  terrorism  since  1960; 
it  is  Hanoi  that  is  to  blame  for  the  5,700 
dvilians  who  were  murdered  at  Hue  in 
1968:  and  it  is  Hand  that  is  so  ruthless 
in  its  desire  to  achieve  victory  that  it 
would  send  its  tank  drivers  into  combat 
chained  to  thdr  seats. 

This  is  no  democratic  government  we 
are  dealing  with:  this  is  a  ruthless  dic- 
tatorship intent  on  conquering  not  only 
South  Vietnam  but,  by  its  own  admis- 
sion, aD  of  Indochina.  It  is  a  govern- 
that  will  use  whatever  means  it  feels 
necessary  to  achieve  its  ends.  The  killings 
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I  have  Just  mentioned  were  not  an  un- 
avoidable result  of  combat,  but  were 
deliberate  acts  of  terrorism  and  brutality 
carried  out  to  achieve  political  and  mili- 
tary ends.  Such  activities,  and  the  peosie 
who  order  them,  deserve  no  sympathy,  no 
sanctuary,  and  no  stinting  of  effort  in 
ofvodtion.  We  should  feel  no  guilt  In 
doing  aU  we  can  to  help  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  repel  such  an  Invader 
from  their  midst.  The  cause  of  world 
peace  deserves  no  less. 

The  SenaUv  stands  flrmly  behind  the 
President  with  regard  to  the  actions  he 
has  taken  in  ordering  bombing  of  the 
North  and.  in  particular,  oi  Hanoi  and 
Haiphong.  I  was  urging  over  and  over 
again  the  bombing  of  Haiphong  and  the 
blocking  of  their  principal  port  of  en- 
try of  Communist  war  materid  weu 
over  5  years  ago.  In  my  view  if  it 
had  been  done  then,  this  war  would 
have  been  terminated  long  ago.  I  strongly 
support  the  podtfam  taken  by  Secretary 
of  State  Rogers  Mdnday,  that  we  will  not 
return  to  the  negotiating  table  until  the 
North  Vietnamese  have  recalled  their  In- 
vasion of  the  South.  I  have  only  the  deep- 
est admiration  for  the  South  Vietnamese 
soldiers  who  have  fought  so  bravely  and 
so  weU  in  containing  the  invaslan  forces 
to  the  extent  that  things  are  staWlixlng 
and  the  outlook  for  the  future  improving 
all  the  time.  And  finally,  I  applaud  our 
President  for  making  a  tough,  but  neces- 
sary, deddon  In  the  face  of  certain  criti- 
cism. 

It  is  high  time  we,  as  a  nation  pulled 
ourselves  together  and  came  to  gripe  with 
reality  as  tiie  Preddent  has  so  aUy  done. 
We  have  not  condoned  tsrraimical  aggres- 
sion in  the  past;  now  Is  the  best  time 
to  unite  and  show  the  world  that  we  will 
not  condone  it  now  or  in  the  future.  The 
Senate  can  take  the  lead  by  passing  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  Preddoit,  I  ask  unanimoos  eon- 
sent  that  whatever  time  I  have  remaining 
be  yidded  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Preddent,  whatever 
position  any  Member  of  this  body  takes 
on  the  war  in  Vietnam,  we  are  all  to- 
gether in  one  aq;>ect:  the  killing  oi  in- 
nocent people  is  dreadful  budness. 

But  there  seems  to  be  a  different  meas- 
uring stick  applied  in  this  matter.  Ap- 
parmtly,  all  innocent  people  are  not 
equal  in  the  eyes  of  some  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

Some  innocent  people  are  treated  as 
though  they  are  not  so  Innocent.  It  Is 
as  if  thdr  degree  of  innocence^  is  the 
degree  of  latitude  of  their  reddence,  and 
directly  related  to  which  dde  endangers 
their  livee. 

In  aome  quarters  I  have  noted  that  in 
regard  to  the  people  of  Vletaam,  the 
more  northerly  the  redd«ice,  the  great- 
er the  outcry  about  protecting  the  in- 
nocent. The  death  of  an  innocent  in  the 
South  killed  by  Communist  ftxces  Is 
hardly  worth  note  by  these  same  "pro- 
tectors." 

The  outcry  of  these  protectors  picks 
up  quite  a  bit  crossing  the  DMZ  going 
north.  By  the  time  an  American  airoaft 
is  flying  over  Hanoi  or  Haiphong — above 
the  20th  parallel — concern  for  the  in- 


nocent brings  some  to  a  near  hysterical 
pitch  with  thdr  one-sided  incrlmlna- 
tlms. 

Obviously,  the  bombing  of  specific  mil- 
itary targets  in  the  Hanoi-Haiphong 
area  has  not  been  aimed  at  Innocents. 
But  a  major  sorrow  of  war  is  that  some 
Innocents  are  llkdy  to  be  caught  in  even 
the  most  precise  bombing.  It  is  bdieved 
that  the  predawn  timing  of  the  first 
allied  attack  greatly  reduced  the  posd- 
Ullty  of  hurting  civilians  in  adjacent 
streets,  (ur  workers  in  the  depot  areas. 
All  of  us  deplore  the  facts  of  war  that 
cause  death  and  injury  to  dvilians — and 
also  to  men  in  uniform.  In  short,  we  de- 
plore war.  But  aside  from  whatever  ob- 
ligation we  may  fed  to  prevent  the  mur- 
der of  South  Vletaamese,  almost  100,000 
Americans,  whose  lives  are  predous  to 
us.  are  in  Vietnam. 

The  tanks  used  by  the  Communists  in 
thdr  invad<m  of  the  south  consume  18 
gallons  of  petnd  every  mile.  Secretary 
Laird  pointed  out  yesterday  in  this  testi- 
numy.  The  Invading  fences  consume  am- 
munition at  a  hliOi  rate— killing  soldiers 
and  Innocent  dvilians  aUke  in  their 
marauding. 

If  North  Vietnam  remained  an  un- 
molested sanctuary,  supplies  could  con- 
tinue to  move  from  the  storage  areas 
around  Hand  and  Haiphong  to  the  front 
by  truck  in  a  matter  of  hours.  It  is  only 
180  miles  to  the  front  across  the  DMZ. 
We  no  longer  are  dealing  with  the  2- 
month  Journey  by  foot  down  the  Ho  Chi 
MlnhtraU. 

Petrdeum  destroyed  in  Haiphong  will 
not  drive  a  tank  in  the  South. 

Ammunition  destroyed  in  Haiphong 
will  not  kill  people  in  the  South.  It  wUl 
not  kill  innocent  dvilians.  It  will  not  kill 
Americans. 

Trucks  destroyed  In  Haiphong  will  not 
carry  troops  or  munitions  to  the  South. 

If  Haiphong  is  where  the  tods  of  ag- 
gresdon  are  found  for  the  death-dealing 
Invadon  by  the  North,  then  that  is  where 
they  must  be  destroyed. 

The  late  Adial  Stevenson  remarked  in 
January  1965: 

In  our  mlxuU  we  tend  to  aasocUte  wmr — 
and  oorrectly  so— with  the  ancient  lust  for 
conquest  and  dominion;  we  tend — rightly — 
to  Identify  war  as  the  Instrument  of  con- 
querors and  tyrants. 

Tet  In  every  war  thoe  la  a  defender  who, 
howerer  reluctantly,  takes  up  arms  In  self- 
defense  and  calls  upon  others  for  aid.  And 
this  Is  the  other  face  at  war:  war  has  been 
the  Instrument  by  which  lawlessness  and 
rebellion  hare  been  suppressed,  by  which' 
nations  have  preeerved  their  Independence, 
by  which  freedom  has  been  defended.  War 
is  an  Instrument  of  aggression — and  also  the 
maens  by  which  the  aggressors  have  been 
turned  back. 

lliere  are  some  in  the  Congress  who 
seem  to  forget  that  other  face  of  war. 
North  Vietnam  has  never. been  invaded 
by  the  people  of  South  Vietnam.  North 
Vietnam  is  and  always  has  been  the  ag- 
gressOT.  By  the  simidest  act  of  decency 
and  compasdon  on  the  part  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  Wy"^^  the  JfijUng  of  all  inno- 
cents can  stop  tomorrow.  They  need  only 
to  end  this  erud  invasion;  withdraw 
thdr  armies  from  Laos,  Cambodia,  and 
South  Vietnam  to  their  own  territory 
north  of  the  DMZ. 


If  this  happened,  the  bombing  would 
stop,  the  war  would  end,  all  UJS.  fwces 
would  complete  the  withdrawal;  all  pris- 
oners could  be  repatriated;  and  all  the 
Innocent  people  of  Southeast  Asia  on 
whatever  side  could  be  free  of  the  plague 
of  war  visited  on  them  by  the  single- 
minded  tyrants  of  HanoL 

Let  all  of  us  in  the  Senate  demonstrate 
to  those  in  Hanoi,  who  bear  the  primary 
respraidblllty  for  the  killing,  that  we 
know  who  and  what  they  are,  and  that 
we  will  not  be  stampeded  by  their  crud 
invadmi  into  rash  political  acts. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  millions 
of  Americans  were  shodced  and  appalled 
this  past  we^end  at  the  major  escala- 
tion of  the  war  in  Indochina  by  masdve 
new  bombing  of  Haiphong  and  Hand. 
ly^  distinguished  cdleague  from  Min- 
nesota has  rightly  said  that  this  danger- 
ous new  bombing  "cannot . . .  must  not, 
continue." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
HxTKPHKKT's  Statement  on  the  reescala- 
tion  of  the  war  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  RxcoBD.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  («dered. 

Statkmxkt  bt  BKiraToa  Hiticfhbet 

Today  I  rqi>eat  my  caU  for  an  immediate 
halt  to  the  bombings  over  North  Vietnam. 
The  bomblngi  are  a  dangerous  eecalatlon  In 
the  war  and  the  Presldeut  should  halt  them 
Immedlatdy. 

We  most  press  for  quick  passage  of  the 
OiaTel-lfoiidale  bUl  of  whlA  I  am  a  oo- 
sponaor.  That  binding  leglalatlon  would  halt 
aU  bombing  outside  of  South  Vietnam.  It 
^ifrt  prohibits  bombt"g  in  South  Vietnam. 
Itself,  unless  the  Prealdent  covUd  show  that 
such  action  was  neoeesary  for  the  safe  with- 
drawal of  our  foroea. 

The  Pnaldent  should  Immediately  halt  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  If  he  doea  not, 
the  Congnss  should  more  immediately  to 
out  off  timda.  To  do  this,  the  Senate  should 
attach  the  Qravel-Uondale  bm  to  pending 
legislation  and  adopt  the  amendment  which 
I  ooeponsored  with  Senator  Mondale  on  Peb- 
ruaiy  17,  1971.  to  cut  off  funds  for  oombat 
air  support  actmtlea  within  the  borders  of 
North  Vietnam. 

I  urge  the  President  to  bring  the  question 
of  Vietnam  before  an  emergency  session  of 
the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations 
In  an  effort  to  secure  a  cease-fire  In  Vietnam 
and  to  review  the  US.  plan  for  withdrawal 
from  Vietnam. 

In  the  past  we  hesltoted  to  use  the  UN  as 
a  forum  for  settling  the  conflict  In  Vietnam, 
but  we  were  wrong.  We  were  wrong  not  to 
realize  that  American  involvement  in  Tlet- 
nmm  yns  undermining  world  efforts  for 
peaceful  cooperation.  We  can  learn  from  our 

We  can  call  for  an  emergency  session  of 
the  Security  Council  now  a  different  body 
with  the  participation  of  China  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  as  yrtU  as  the  other  parties 
involved  In  the  conflict.  We  can  pledge  that 
our  Armed  Fiiroes  wUl  be  withdrawn  within 
a  certain  date,  and  that  aU  we  ask  In  return 
is  the  safe  withdrawal  of  our  troops,  the 
release  of  American  prisoners  of  war,  and  the 
Indenttflcatlon  of  thoee  missing  In  action. 

The  President's  escalation  of  the  war  by 
massive  bombing  In  the  North,  Including  use 
of  the  giant  B-53.  Is  made  even  more  dan- 
gerous by  hto  reluctanoe  to  negotiate  and 
his  prec^ltoas  withdrawal  from  the  Paris 
Peace  TjslkB.  B^xuts  are  flying  every  which 
way  as  to  who  wante  to  resume  the  talks  and 
who  doesnt.  What  Is  clear  U  that  the  Presi- 
dent canoaUed  them  in  the  first  place  and 
that  he  hasnt  told  us  how  he  plans  to  nego- 
tiate American  disengagement. 
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TtM  Praddent's  order  for  tb«  bomU  tg 
of  areas  Burroundlnc  Hanoi  and  Halph<fig 
la  not  only  a  dangerous  escalation  which 
tradlots  President  Nixon's  promises  for  wl 
drawal,  but  Ignores  all  we  have  learned  Jin 
the  last  several  years.  It  Is  a  giant  step 
ward  to  before  1968  when  President  J< 
halted  the  bombing  because  the  bombings 
had  proven  to  be  Ineffective  and  a 
cause  of  widened  conflict.  The  bombing  i^lll 
not  break  the  will  of  the  North  Vletnami 
It  will  not  bring  *iiem  to  the  negotlallng 
table  on  our  terms;  It  will  not  halt  their  i  ap- 
ply lines,  and  It  is  Inhumane. 

I  call  upon  all  Democrats  'and  Repi  bll- 
cans  alike  to  urge  the  President  to  pi  t  a 
halt  to  the  bombings. 

I  urge  all   Democratic  Presidential  qm- 
dldates  to  unite  behind  a  platform  of 
opposition  to  this  war  and  any  contln* 
tlon  of  U.8.  military  operations.  There  la 
much  at  stake  In  the  welfare  of  this  nat 
and  In  the  promotion  of  IntematloDal  undi 
standing    to    do    otherwise.    The    bombl 
cannot,  they  must  not,  continue. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  in  19b8 
Richard  Nixon  became  President  in  ps  :t 
because  he  promised  he  had  a  plan  o 
end  the  Vietnam  war.  But  the  whine  )f 
air-raid  sirens  throughout  Indochina  is 
revealing  this  promise  as  base  ai  id 
empty. 

This  weeic,  without  any  public  wol 
to  the  Nation.  President  Nixon  orde: 
the  bombardment  of  Hanoi  and  Hi 
phong  in  North  Vietnam  with  B-52 
craft.  Even  during  the  period  of  extrem 
escalation  prior  to  1968  this  measure  ha 
never  been  taken.  It  was  acknowledge 
then  that  the  use  in  the  North  of  thes 
aircraft,  designed  for  the  conduct  of  nu 
clear  war,  would  drastically  incresise  th 
political  and  military  stakes  in  the  wai 
And  in  any  event  it  has  been  conclusive 
ly  established  in  recent  years  that  aft- 
bombing  in  North  Vietnam  has  been  a  ■ 
most  totally  Ineffective. 

But  President  Nixon  is  a  gambler  fc  r 
nature.  His  inclinati(ui  is  for  the  sudde  i 
reversal,  the  spectacular  gesture,  Vt : 
long  ball.  His  habit  is  to  reduce  nationi  I 
policy  not  to  an  art  but  to  repeated  ar  1 
desperate  throws  of  the  dice.  The  dec  - 
sion  to  bomb  Hanoi  is  only  the  latest  1 1 
a  series  of  such  sudden  moves. 

Repeatedly,  the  President  has  boaste  I 
that  when  he  entered  office  the  America  i 
troop  ceiling  was  549,500  and  that  he  ha  i 
steadily  reduced  the  number  of  U.S , 
troops.  What  he  hsu  not  told  the  Ameri 
can  people  is  that  at  the  same  time,  h  \ 
has  maintained  or  increased  the  exten ; 
of  American  involvement  in  the  wa  ■ 
through  the  use  of  air  power. 

During  1971  n.S.  air  forces  in  Indo 
china  dropped  763,000  tons — the  equiva  • 
lent  of  35  percent  of  all  U.S.  air  ord  ■ 
nance  expended  during  World  War  I . 
These  figures  represent  the  explosh ! 
equivalent  of  38  Hlroshlmas.  They  cor  - 
stitute  the  equivalent  of  80  percent  of  th  j 
air  ordnance  expended  during  the  3 -yea  r 
Korean  war.  They  total  five  times  th  j 
tonnage  dropped  on  Japan  during  all  c  ' 
Worid  War  n. 

The  total  of  6.3  million  tons  of  bomb  i 
dropped  on  Indochina  during  the  perioi 
1965-71  represents  22  tons  for  ever  f 
square  mile  of  territory  in  Indochini . 
Today,  U.S.  aircraft  are  dropping  mor  s 
than  2.000  poimds  or  a  ton  a  minute  ii  i 
Vietnam. 


Now  assembled  crfT  the  coast  of  Viet- 
nam Is  one  of  the  most  powerful  air  ar- 
madas in  the  history  of  the  world.  And 
we  remain  in  the  dark  about  how  long  It 
will  remain  there.  Yesterday  in  testi- 
mony before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  Secretary  Rogers  re- 
fused to  answer  Senator  Pclbught's 
question  whether  the  U.S.  Government 
planned  "to  continue  indefinitely  to  pro- 
vide unlimited  air  and  naval  support 
whenever  South  Vietnamese  forces  are 
under  pressure."  On  the  contrary,  the 
Secretary  stated: 

Now  we  have  said  from  the  beginning, 
every  time  I've  testified  here  I've  said,  that 
as  we  withdraw  our  troops  from  South  Viet- 
nam we're  going  to  continue  to  use  air  power. 
We're  going  to  continue  to  use  air  power 
that's  necessary  to  prevent  a  take-over  by 
the  Communists  of  South  Vietnam. 

This  means  that  n.S.  involvement  in 
the  Vietnamese  war  is  a  permanent  fea- 
ture of  our  foreign  policy.  There  will 
never  be  an  end  to  the  war  so  long  as  a 
Republican  administration  controls  the 
White  House.  For  the  war  in  Vietnam  is 
a  civil  war  and  there  will  always  be  the 
danger  of  a  Communist  takeover. 

In  1961,  Mr.  President,  Charles  de 
Oaulle  was  host  to  a  visit  to  France  by 
Presidoit  Kennedy.  During  their  meet- 
ing de  Oaulle  later  wrote,  he  tdd  his 
visitor: 

You  wlU  find  that  intervention  In  this  ai«a 
(Vietnam)  will  be  an  endless  entangle- 
ment. ...  I  predict  that  you  will  sink  step 
by  step  into  a  bottomless  military  and  polit- 
ical quagmire,  however  much  you  Bi>end  In 
men  and  money. 

What  Is  so  tragic  about  these  words. 
Mr.  President,  is  that  their  essential 
truth  has  been  evident  to  us  for  years. 
For  some  reason,  however,  two  admin- 
istrations have  been  imable  to  draw  the 
necessary  conclusions. 

But  today  I  believe  our  criticism  should 
be  directed  not  just  i^t  liie  administra- 
tion. We  as  legislators  must  share  the 
blame. 

The  President  this  week  issued  the 
Congress  a  challenge.  He  unilaterally 
escalated  the  war  without  informing 
even  those  congressional  committees 
most  concerned  with  the  conduct  of  our 
foreign  policy.  Yet  what  was  the  Senate's 
response?  Nothing  but  a  series  of  iso- 
lated speeches  and  a  decision  yesterday 
by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee to  cut  off  funds  for  all  n.S.  com- 
bat operations  in  Indochina  after  De- 
cember 31,  1972. 

Now  the  press  has  interpreted  this  de- 
cision as  a  sign  of  sharp  Senate  dis- 
pleasure, but  we  all  know  the  decision  is 
Inadequate.  If  the  Senate  does  not  take 
a  stronger  stand,  the  effect  wUl  be  to 
seem  to  oppose  the  President  while  ac- 
tually we  are  giving  him  a  free  hand  un- 
til after  the  electlcxi. 

A  majority  of  the  Senate  and  a  major- 
ity of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee have  supported  measures  to  end 
the  war  earlier  than  December  1972.  All 
major  Democratic  candidates  except 
Oeorge  Wallace  state  that  if  they  are 
Presidoit,  they  will  withdraw  from  Viet- 
nam within  30  days.  All  major  candidates 
who  are  Senators  have  cosponsored  the 


Oravel-Mondale  amendment  to  cut  off 
funds  for  any  type  <^  military  or  para- 
military operatloa  In  Vietnam  after  SO 
days  of  enactment  The  congressional 
constituency  for  a  stnmger  response.  In 
other  words,  is  there. 

What  we  need  is  a  determination  by 
the  Congress  to  stand  up  to  the  Presi- 
dent. This  must  be  draie  In  the  name  of 
American  and  Vietnamese  tnxme  and 
people  who  will  die  unnecessarily  if  the 
President's  policy  cimtinues.  It  is  the 
height  of  political  Immorality  to  ask 
UJB.  pilots  to  continue  to  die  in  the  name 
of  mistakes  politicians  admit  they  made. 

Mr.  President,  Santayana  said  that 
wisdom  comes  by  riinniiMinnifwn^  i^ 
unnecessary  blood,  the  wasted  treasure, 
the  orphaned  children  have  brought  us 
disllhislonment.  Will  we  now  find  wis- 
dom? 

TO  WHAT  END? 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  to  what  end? 

To  what  end  does  this  Nation  resume 
widespread  bmnbing  of  South  and  North 
Vietnam? 

What  end  Justifies  the  terrible  costs 
^ilch  inevltcUt>ly  result  from  massive 
beaming? 

Bombs  kill,  soldiers  and  civilians  alike. 

Bombs  destroy,  tanks  and  homes  alike. 

Bombs  defoliate,  camouflaged  trails 
and  crops  alike. 

And  too,  war  can  enhance  or  erode  a 
great  nation's  ability  to  lead  the  world 
toward  peace. 

War  can  unite  or  divide  a  pec^le  at 
home. 

These  are  the  terrible  costs  of  war. 

Any  nation  contemplating  the  waging 
of  war  should  not  separate  the  costs  of 
war  from  the  end  it  seelLs. 

A  great  nation  which  values  the  dignity 
of  human  life  and  the  concept  of  f reed(Hn 
thought  cannot,  for  if  the  end  is  n<^ 
worth  the  means,  then  the  prticy  will 
surely  divide  its  pec^le  and  erode  the 
country's  ability  to  act  at  home  and 
{U)road. 

No  one  can  deny  the  depth  of  our  in- 
volvement or  the  strength  <rf  our  com- 
mitment in  South  Vietnam.  And  no  one 
should  be  able  to  forget  the  costs  of  that 
commitment. 

We  have  advised  and  we  have  sent 
more  than  500,000  troops. 

We  have  supported  governments  and 
we  have  set  up  govemmoits. 

We  have  withdrawn  troops  and  given 
the  South  Vietnamese  more  weapons. 

We  have  bombed  and  we  have  st<H>ped 
bombing. 

We  have  had  a  hand  in  the  killing  of 
hundreds  of  thousands,  in  the  wounding 
and  in  the  making  hcnneless  of  10  mil- 
lion civilians,  in  the  defoliation  of  an 
area  as  big  as  Rhode  Island  in  South 
Vietnam  al(Hie. 

More  than  50,000  Americans  have  been 
killed  Etnd  more  than  300,000  wounded. 

And  still  the  war  continues  and  again 
we  bomb. 

To  what  eaA,  to  what  end? 

What  reason  do  we  have  to  expect  that 
strategic-type  bombing  will  work  any 
better  in  1972  than  it  did  in  the  early 
1960's? 

More  importantly,  ranembering  the 
awful  costs  already  borne  by  the  people 
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of  Southeast  Asia  and  by  many  in  this 
country,  what  end  do  we  se^  whitdi 
Justifies  still  more  of  the  same? 

Oranted  it  Is  easier  to  criticize  than 
to  make  policy. 

Oranted,  some  may  argue  that  the  war 
planners  have  access  to  more  infonna- 
tlon  than  others. 

And  granted  that  we  wish  North  THei- 
nam  had  tM>t  sent  teoapb  across  the  de- 
militarized z<me;  that  it  would  be  con- 
venient and  soothing  if  Hanoi  agreed  to 
accept  the  Saigon  Oovemment  as  rulers 
of  South  Vietnam,  and  that  it  would  be 
welcome  if  Saigon  had  won  the  war. 

But  those  are  only  hc^ies. 

What  we  do  know  for  certain  are  the 
results  of  our  war  policies  on  the  people 
of  Southeast  Asia  and  of  our  own  coun- 
try. 

What  we  have  no  answer  to  is  the  ques- 
ticm  which  will  not  go  away — what  out- 
come of  the  war  in  Vietnam  would  be  so 
harmful  to  our  national  interests  that 
we  are  justified  in  resuming  and  in  esca- 
lating to  record  proportions  massive  at- 
tacks which  cannot  htip  but  destroy  non- 
military  and  military  personnel  and 
buildings  alike? 

We  are  told  we  send  bombers  over 
Hanoi  and  Haiphong  to  protect  our  men 
who  remain  In  South  Vietnam,  but  it  is 
agreed  that  our  men  are  not  xmder  direct 
attack  and  that  any  effect  from  these 
raids  on  the  battles  in  South  Vietnam 
will  not  be  felt  for  months. 

We  are  told  both  that  these  sorties 
were  ordered  to  give  South  Vietnam  still 
more  time  to  make  Vietnamization  work 
and  that  Vietnamization  is  working;  but 
we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  will 
ever  work  without  our  active  support. 

We  are  told  we  resumed  the  bombing 
because  North  Vietnam  "invaded"  South 
Vietnam,  a  rationale  which  ignores  the 
historical  fact  that  Vietnam  was  one  na- 
timi  long  before  it  was  two  and  which 
indicates  we  will  settle  for  nothing  less 
than  a  complete  military  victory  for  t^e 
Thieu  government. 

And  finally,  we  are  told  that  the  bomb- 
ing may  be  in  response  to  the  continuing 
flow  of  weapons  from  Moscow  to  Hand, 
that  by  bombing  we  may  gain  some  type 
of  advantage  in  the  game  of  interna- 
tional politics  as  played  by  great  powers. 

Even  If  some  advantage  might  be 
gained,  which  I  doubt.  I  do  not  think  the 
people  of  this  country  believe  we  are 
Justified  in  bombing  a  small  nation  in 
order  to  Improve  our  bargaining  position 
with  a  third  country. 

Other  reasons  have  been  suggested— 
that  the  bombing  was  ordered  out  of 
frustration  or  that  the  goal  is  to  keep 
the  Saigon  government  in  office  until 
November. 

These  interpretations  I  reject  out  of 
hand,  for  to  accept  either  of  them  could 
<xily  lead  to  the  morally  debilitating  con- 
clusion that  this  Nation  has  become  to- 
tally immune  to  the  horrors  of  vloloice. 
That  I  will  not  believe. 

But  do  any  of  the  other  reasons  Justify 
widespread,  massive  bombing  of  South 
and  North  Vietnam?  I  think  not. 

The  better  way  to  protect  our  troops 
remaining  in  South  Vietnam  is  to  set  a 
date  certain  for  their  withdrawal  and  to 
resume  negotiations  from  that  point. 


Bombing  dose  to  the  China  border  will 
not  improve  our  relatims  with  Peking, 
relations  which  are  more  imp<ulBnt  to 
world  peace  than  who  happens  to  rule  in 
Saigon. 

Bombing  around  Haiphong,  and  per- 
hm)8  hitting  Soviet  ships  in  the  harbor, 
will  do  little  to  convince  the  hardliners 
in  Moscow  of  the  value  of  negotiations 
with  the  United  States,  and  the  outcome 
of  the  SALT  talks  are  more  Important  to 
world  peace  than  who  happens  to  rule 
in  Saigon. 

Bombing  to  prop  up  Vietnamization 
will  not  hasten  victory  but  only  delay  the 
making  of  political  adjustments  by 
Southeast  Asians  necessary  to  achieving 
stability  on  the  Indochina  peninsula. 

And  finally,  bombing  to  show  that  we 
are  not  afraid  to  use  our  power  can  only 
undoinlne  the  confidence  our  allies  have 
in  our  ability  to  act  with  wisdom  and 
restraint. 

Anthony  Lewis,  writing  in  Monday's 
New  York  Times,  put  it  this  way : 

Prcq[>ortlon:  TtoBX  Is  the  terrible  failure  of 
American  poUcy  In  Vietnam.  Of  course  the 
Communists  are  fighting  the  war  too,  and 
attacking  In  the  South,  and  killing  human 
beings.  But  they  are  doing  so  In  what  they 
regard  as  their  own  country,  for  a  genuine 
cause  and  at  Immense  sacrifices  to  them- 
selves. The  United  States  Is  dropping  bombs 
from  50,000  feet  above  a  country  thousands 
of  miles  from  our  shores,  for  no  cause  that 
Americans  can  state.  How  different  the  moral 
equation  would  be  If  the  olBclals  and  the 
generals  who  give  the  bombing  orders  ever 
found  their  own  lives  at  risk. 

It  Is  the  old  questions  of  means  and  ends. 
POr  American  leadership  in  the  world  there 
Is  no  more  Important  question.  Our  allies 
have  accepted  our  leadership  because  they 
believed  we  would  exercise  our  power  with 
restraint  and  wisdom. 

That  is  what  it  comes  down  to — a 
proper  sense  of  proportion. 

No  clever  slogans  will  hide  the  fatal 
flaw  in  our  Vietnam  policy — ^we  resume 
the  bombing  for  no  vital  cause. 

No  rhetoric  will  unite  our  people  be- 
hind a  policy  so  alien  to  our  belief  that 
imder  a  government  of  laws  the  means 
to  an  end  does  matter. 

Congress  then  should  do  what  it  can 
to  set  our  policy  straight. 

We  should  be  concerned  about  the 
safe  return  of  our  men  held  prisoners 
and  of  our  troops  still  in  Vietnam. 

Bombing  advances  neither  of  those 
causes. 

Rather  let  us  set  a  date  certain  for 
withdrawal  tied  to  the  return  of  our 
pristmers. 

Let  us  stop  bombing. 

UMTTED  STATSS  SHOULD  SKRVE  rTS  OWN 
INTZHESTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
with  Senators  in  urging  a  halt  to  the 
bombing  in  Vietnam  and  the  earliest 
possible  withdrawal  of  our  forces  from 
that  bloody  and  tragic  war. 

As  much  as  I  deplore  the  bombing, 
the  loss  of  human  life,  the  suffering  now 
occurring  over  three  decades,  the  divi- 
sion of  Vietnam  into  hostile  camps,  the 
extension  of  the  war  into  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia, the  involvement  of  Thailand,  and 
the  continuing  threat  the  war  poses  to 
the  iieace  of  the  world  because  it  in- 
hibits the  setUement  of  issues  between 


and  among  the  great  powers,  I  believe 
there  is  yet  another  and  fundamental 
reason  why  we  should  withdraw.  Tliat 
reason  is  very  simple  and  very  impor- 
tant. I  can  state  it  succinctly. 

IT  IB  IN  oua  iMiaaasTS  to  get  oxtt 

We  should  leave  Vietnam  because  it 
is  in  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
to  do  so.  Apart  from  t^e  suffering,  the 
misery,  and  moral  question,  it  is  simply 
against  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  to  remain  in  Vietnam.  Here  is 
why. 

We  have  no  material  interests  to  serve 
there.  American  territory  is  not  under 
attack.  There  is  no  threat  to  the  main- 
land of  the  United  States  or  to  our  spe- 
cific interests  in  Asia  or  the  Pacific. 

What  about  China  and  the  threat  she 
poses?  In  the  past  it  was  argued  that 
we  should  fight  because  of  the  potential 
danger  that  if  South  Vietnam  was  over- 
nm  other  areas  would  be  threatened 
too. 

CHINA  POSES  NO   THEEAT  TO  n.8.   INTEmESTS 
THESE 

But  what  threat  does  China  now  pose? 
She  has  no  airpower.  She  therefore  does 
not  threaten  our  interests  in  the  Pacific. 
She  has  no  seapower.  There  is  no  way. 
therefore,  that  she  can  attack  Japan. 
Taiwan.  Formosa,  the  Philippines,  let 
alone  Australia  or  New  Zealand.  The  fact 
is  that  she  is  not  capable  of  taking  either 
Quemoy  or  Matsu  Ijrlng  only  a  few  miles 
off  the  Mainland  of  China. 

Her  troops  are  not  now  in  Vietnam. 
With  all  the  fighting  there  over  the  past 
three  decades,  she  has  never  sent  troops 
to  Vietnam.  Now  with  President  Nixon's 
visit  to  China  and  the  Improving  rela- 
tionships between  China  and  the  United 
States,  there  seems  even  less  reason  to 
believe  that  she  would  now  either  enter 
that  war  or  send  her  troops  into  other 
areas  of  Southeast  Asia  and  hence 
threaten  the  peace.  That  presents  no 
major  threat  to  either  Southeast  Asia 
or  to  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 


THE    UNrraU    states    has    TTTLrtLUBt    ITS    COM- 
IdTMENTS    MANT    TTMES   OVEB 

Well,  it  will  be  said,  it  is  in  our  inter- 
ests to  keep  South  Vietnam  from  being 
overrun  by  the  North.  I  think  there  is  a 
simple  straightforward  answer  to  that. 

We  have  spent  about  $150  billion  in 
Vietnam. 

We  have  lost  50,000  American  lives  in 
Vietnam. 

We  have  aided,  helped,  succored,  and 
propped  up  the  South  Vietnam  Oovem- 
ments  since  1962.  If  after  10  years,  $150 
billion,  and  50,000  lives  South  Vietnam 
is  incapable  of  protecting  herself,  the 
United  States  is  not  now  required  to  do 
more.  Any  responsibility  we  had  to  that 
nation  has  now  been  carried  out  ten- 
fold. 

"COIXBCnVE    SECUaiTT"    NOT   COLXXCTTVK 

What  about  our  obligation  to  "collec- 
tive security?"  Those  of  us  who  remem- 
ber the  late  1930's  recall  the  proposition 
that  if  we  had  only  joined  together  at 
an  early  stage  to  stop  HlUer,  World  War 
n  might  not  have  occurred.  It  was  from 
that  experience  that  the  United  Nations 
was  formed,  the  doctrine  of  collective 
security  was  evolved,  and  the  American 
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determination  to  keep  aggressors  frt  n 
overrunning  weak  coiintrles  was  fomu  1. 

But  there  are  two  problems  In  Vic  ;- 
nam.  First,  It  was  never  clear-cut  th  it 
collective  security  was  at  stake  In  th  kt 
Nation.  The  history  of  the  French  aqd 
Japanese  occupations,  the  absence 
political  democracy,  and  the  divided  t 
terests  within  South  Vietnam  silwajrs  o  t- 
scured  the  issue.  Nations  and  people  ca 
not  march  to  an  imcertaln  trumpet 

Second,  th:  aid  which  the  world  seht 
to  South  Vietnam  was  never  "collect! vi 
For  all  practical  purposes  it  was  a  u  1- 
lateral  act  by  the  United  States.  G  iir 
friends  and  aJlles  did  not  Join  In,  ma  le 
few  if  any  sacrifles,  and  criticized  o  iir 
activities  there.  It  cannot  now  be  claln^d 
that  the  cause  of  collective  security 
served  in  Vietnam. 
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Meanwhile,  our  basic  interests  ha  ft 
suffered  terrible  blows.  We  have  lost  vi  st 
prestige  and  support  abroad.  The  cou  i- 
try  has  been  torn  asimder  at  hom^.  A  id 
the  billions  spent  on  this  war  have  pi 
vented  the  American  people  from  me  t- 
ing  those  desperate  needs  here  at  ho|ie 
which  have  for  too  long  remained 
fulfilled.  I 

What  Is  In  the  best  interests  and  tie 
security  of  the  citizens  of  the  Unl  ed 
States? 

DUB   BKAL  SSCXmrr   INTZKKSTS   NOT  SBVI  > 

The  citizen  In  Milwaukee  is  far  m  tre 
concerned  and  rightly  so,  with  be  ag 
able  to  walk  the  streets  safely  than  In 
bombing  North  Vietnam.  Safe  stre  its 
is  in  his  direct  leeuilty  Interests.  Boa  b- 
ing  North  Vietnam  Is  not.  Tet  the  1  1- 
lions  for  Vietnam  have  prevented  us 
from  paying  our  police  force  adequat<  ly, 
of  speeding  up  Justice,  and  in  protect  ng 
the  persons  and  lives  of  millions  of 
Americans. 

It  is  far  more  important  to  the  seeu  ty 
of  millions  of  elderly  Americans  t  at 
they  get  medical  care  than  it  is  in  sei  d- 
ing  the  fleet  to  sit  off  the  shores  of  ^  )t- 
nam  and  send  in  their  planes  to  dev- 
astate the  countryside.  | 

Our  citizens  here  at  home  suffer  f r  m 
the  evil  effects  of  air  and  water  p(dlutl  n, 
inadequate  funds  to  educate  their  ct  1- 
dren.  Insufflcient  social  security  si  i>- 
port.  and  ezoesstve  taxes  on  their  U  >d 
and  housing  and  Income  while  the  m  1- 
tary  tells  us  that  their  security  is  at 
stake  in  Vietnam.  That  Just  happens  to 
be  rubbish.  People  dont  believe  that.  A  id 
they  dont  believe  that  because  it  is  i  n- 
true. 

OOB  mUTAKT  nVSNOTH  HAS  SUFFMHU 

There  is  another  point,  too.  1  tie 
strength  of  our  military  has  suffei  sd 
from  the  prolonged  agony  of  this  v>  a. 
The  military  has  grown  fat  and  lazy,  "^e 
esprit  in  the  ranks  has  declined. 

OTTiif  o  oirr  woTTLo  sTBKNGrrRZN  xn 

Our  determination  to  stop  the  boolb- 
ing  and  to  get  out  of  Vietnam  now  is  i  ot 
a  sign  (tf  military  weakness.  It  wo  Id 
strengthen  us  militarily.  It  is  a  fu  lie 
act  to  continue  to  throw  away  our  m  1- 
tary  strength  in  the  huge  abyss  of  Sou  i- 
east  Asia.  That  does  not  strengthen  {>• 
That  weakois  us. 


TBOOT  BOOSXVXI.T'S  DICTUM 

We  should  follow  Teddy  Roosevelt's 
dictum  and  "Speak  softly  and  carry  a 
big  stick." 

We  should  act  in  full  recognition  of 
our  interests  and  with  as  much  regard 
for  human  life  as  Is  possible.  But  we 
should  act  from  a  position  of  real 
strength.  Any  honest  assessment  of  our 
real  interests  and  our  real  strength  and 
of  the  real  rather  than  Imagined  threats 
to  our  security  can  lead  to  only  one  con- 
clusion. The  time  to  set  a  date  and  to 
get  out  of  Vietnam  is  now. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  in  19«8 
Richard  Nixon  campaigned  for  the  Presi- 
dency with  the  promise  that  he  had  a 
secret  plan  to  end  the  Vietnam  war.  We 
never  did  find  out  what  that  q?eclflc  plan 
was.  but  now,  in  1972,  he  has  resorted  to 
large-scale  bombing  In  North  and  South 
Vietnam  in  a  manner  all  too  reminiscent 
of  the  unsuccessful  bombing  policies  of 
1965.  The  only  plan  he  has  shown  us  is 
more  war  in  the  air  instead  of  on  the 
ground.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  make 
the  war  politically  acceptable,  but  not  to 
end  it,  to  stop  the  fighting,  the  killing. 

Not  only  has  this  reescalation  of  the 
war  given  us  a  rerun  of  previously  dis- 
credited Vietnam  policies,  the  dangerous 
brlnksmanship  being  played  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  and  Vice  President  is  a 
frightening  throwback  to  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  19S0's. 

FOr  Secretary  Laird  to  suggest  calmly 
to  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  yes- 
terday that  it  might  be  in  order  for  the 
United  States  to  blockade  or  mine  Hai- 
phong harbor  shows  a  remarkable  In- 
sensltivlty  to  the  complications  such 
threats  pose  in  Moscow  and  Peking. 
Moreover,  it  bodes  of  more,  not  lees, 
war. 

The  Vice  President  carried  Secretary 
Laird's  tactics  even  further  by  specifi- 
cally citing  the  Soviet  Union  for  sending 
supplies  to  North  Vietnam.  It  was  as  if 
Spiro  Agnew  had  made  some  great  dis- 
covery, ignoring  the  fact  that  the  Soviets 
and  Chinese  have  been  sun;>lylng  North 
Vietnam  for  as  long  as  we  have  been 
fighting  South  Vietnam's  battles. 

It  is  amazing,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
administration  would  pursue  a  policy 
that  could  force  a  direct  confrontation 
with  the  Soviet  Union  over  '^Hetnam.  But 
this  is  the  clear  consequence  of  the  di- 
rection in  which  Secretary  Laird's  com- 
ments were  addressed. 

Even  if  that  confnmtatlon  is  avoided, 
by  a  decision  not  to  go  ahead  with  the 
blockade  or  mining  of  Haiphong  harbor, 
the  administration  has  already  set  back 
the  attempts  by  President  Mxon  and 
his  predecessors  to  Improve  relations 
with  the  Soviet.  And  in  doing  so  It  places 
in  Jeopardy  years  of  work  on  Improved 
relations,  including  the  almost  com- 
pleted Strategic  Arms  Limitation  agree- 
ment. Whether  this  retreat  to  the  old 
"Cold  Warrior"  stance  we  had  years  ago 
associated  with  the  President  is  a  result 
of  some  temporary  aberration  or  whether 
it  is  a  deliberate  attempt  to  appease  the 
right  wing  of  his  party — it  is  a  mistake: 
a  grave  and  dangerous  mistake  which  is 
likely  to  decrease  for  some  time  the 
chances  for  world  peace. 


It  is  dlfBcult  to  discern  the  true  mo- 
tives for  the  escalation  in  both  bomb- 
ing and  rhetoric  by  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tratioQ.  One  thing  is  clear,  however.  This 
\s  an  attempt  to  obscure  the  failure  of 
the  much-heralded  Vletnamlttion  pro- 
gram. The  manner  in  which  the  South 
Vietnamese  forces  crumpled  during  the 
early  days  of  the  North  Vietnamese  of- 
fensive suggests  that  Vletnamlzation  has 
not  worked  and  that  the  South  Viet- 
namese are  quite  incapable  of  defending 
the  unpopular  Thleu  regime  without 
masslTe  UJ3.  air  support. 

Also,  there  is  an  important  fallacy  in 
the  argimient  that  the  bombing  policy  is 
designed  to  protect  the  lives  of  American 
and  South  Vietnamese  troops  in  the  face 
of  the  North  ^^etnameae  offensive.  The 
bombing  now  underway,  especially  that 
in  the  North,  will  not  have  any  effect  on 
the  North  Vletnameae  offensive  for  at 
least  a  month.  If  our  purpose  was  to  fore- 
stall the  offensive,  the  time  for  that  has 
passed. 

Therefore  it  is  dear  that  the  bombing, 
and  the  threat  to  blockade  or  mine  Hai- 
phong Hartior,  is  a  punishment  tactic — 
a  continuation  of  the  tit-for-tat  policies 
of  the  last  3  years.  The  difference  is  that 
we  have  raised  the  stakes.  Now  at  stake 
in  this  game  of  blind  man's  bluff  is  not 
only  the  chance  for  peace  in  Indochina, 
but  crucial  questions  of  relations  between 
the  world's  mAjor  powers.  And  it  is  here, 
in  damaging  those  relations,  that  a  more 
lasting  and  most  serious  mistake  of  the 
U.S.  reescalation  can  be  found.  Beyond 
even  that,  Bftr.  President,  the  reescalation 
of  the  bombing  poses  a  serious  moral 
problem,  one  that  could  well  damage  our 
national  oansdence. 

Mr.  President,  votes  in  the  Senate  and 
in  the  other  body,  puUic  opinion  polls — 
any  sounding  of  the  American  people- 
all  show  that  our  citi»ns  want  deescala- 
tion,  not  reescalation.  Tat  f  aUure  of  our 
Oovemment  to  understand  this  strains 
the  democratic  process.  Let  us  hope  that 
this  debate  today  and  the  understandable 
outcry  of  horror  from  the  American 
people  will  quickly  and  effectively  con- 
vince the  President  of  the  folly  of  the 
course  he  has  taken  in  recent  days. 
laacALATZOii  or  tbs  was 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  In  re- 
cent days  we  have  witnessed  a  series  of 
events  which  seemed  to  return  like  a 
terrifying  nightmare.  As  our  people,  and 
the  people  of  the  world,  watched  with 
dread.  President  Nixon  brashly  ordered 
UJS.  milltaiy  forces  to  reverse  their  slow 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam  and  instead 
mount  new  attacks  which  reescalated 
the  air  war  to  levds  matching  and  even 
surpassing  those  of  the  years  of  our 
greatest  involvement  in  the  tragic  South- 
east Asian  war. 

In  a  swift  and  startling  series  of  ac- 
tion. President  mxon  erased  all  progress 
toward  winding  down  the  war;  forced  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to 
the  brink  of  a  needless  and  potentially 
catastnv>hlo  confrontation;  and  de- 
stroyed whatever  credibility  he  may  still 
have  had  with  the  American  people  about 
his  intentions  in  Vietnam. 

Perhaps  we  shoiild  not  have  be«i  sur- 
prised at  the  news  that  our  bombers  were 
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once  again  attacking  the  population  cen- 
ters of  North  Vietnam  in  the  tactics 
which  had  been  discredited  4  years 
ago.  And  perhaps  we  should  not  have 
been  astonished  to  leam  that  our  Stra- 
tegic Air  Command  had  sent  its  giant  B- 
52's  ranging  further  into  North  T^etnam 
than  ever  before. 

It  is  true  we  had  hints  this  might  hap- 
pen. Reports  from  Southeast  Asia  for 
the  past  3  years  have  told  of  a  steady 
buildup  in  American  airpower.  in  direct 
relation  to  the  slow  but  steady  with- 
drawal of  American  ground  forces.  And 
the  fact  is  that  more  American  bombs 
have  been  drc«>ped  on  Southeast  Asia 
since  President  Nixon  took  ofDoe  than 
were  dropped  during  the  supposedly 
"peak"  bombing  years  of  1966, 1967.  and 
1968.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  since  President 
Nixon  brought  his  secret  plan  to  end  the 
war  into  ofBce  with  him,  more  than  6 
million  tons  of  bombs  have  been 
dr(H>ped— that  is  more  than  all  the  bombs 
our  planes  dropped  during  World  War 
n  and  Korea  put  together. 

And.  we  might  have  been  forewarned  if 
we  had  consida^  that  this  was  the  same 
President  who  ordered  American  soldiers 
to  invade  Cambodia  and  who  ordered 
our  military  might  to  suwort  the  South 
Vietnamese  Invasion  of  Laos. 

But.  the  American  pe(wle  have  beoa 
thrown  off  guard— we  have  allowed  our- 
selves to  be  lulled  into  a  false  sense  of 
well-being.  We  have  listened  to  the  man 
who  holds  the  Ughest  elected  ofBce  in 
our  land  talk  about  "a  generation  of 
peace,"  and  "the  light  at  the  end  of  the 
tunnel."  We  remembered  that  it  was  this 
same  man  who,  as  a  candidate  for  office, 
promised  he  "would  not  raise"  the  level 
of  bombing,  and  declared.  "Our  interest 
is  in  stepping  the  war."  And  we  watched 
as  this  same  President  made  fine  state- 
ments about  stopping  the  arms  race 
through  the  SALT  talks;  as  he  made  the 
splendid  gesture  of  reopening  relations 
with  mainland  China,  and  as  he  prepared 
to  visit  the  Soviet  Union— all  to  promote 
peace. 

So  perhaps  it  Is  understandable  that 
we  were  astonished  that  this  same  Pres- 
ident would  destroy  any  hope  for  a  gen- 
eration of  peace;  would  snuff  out  the 
light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel;  would  re- 
escalate  the  war;  would  seriously  Jeop- 
ardize the  SALT  talks;  and  would  under- 
mine hope  for  better  relations  with  China 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  through  this  reck- 
less, senseless,  and  pointless  brlnksman- 
ship. 

I  will  say  that,  in  my  Judgment,  the 
American  people  will  not  tolerate  this 
kind  of  inconsistency  from  their  elected 
leaders.  They  will  not  be  lied  to  and 
toyed  with,  having  their  hopes  for  peace 
raised  only  to  be  quickly  dashed  again. 
The  American  people  are  neither 
stupid,  nor  blind,  nor  unfeeling.  They 
can  see  that  we  are  not  setting  out  of 
the  war  by  withdrawing  our  ground 
forces  while  increasing  our  air  and  sea 
forces.  They  know  that  every  time  the 
B-52s  fly.  their  cargo  is  Just  as  devsistat- 
ing  as  ground  comliat;  and  they  are  quite 
aware  of  the  fact  that  our  Government  is 
not  doing  the  one  truly  effective  thing  to 
secure  the  return  of  our  POW's — ending 
the  war.  Furthermore,  they  recognize 


that  the  President's  recent,  reckless  ac- 
tions are  an  admieeloa  of  the  failure  of 
his  much  vaunted  policy  of  T^etnamiza- 
tion. 

It  is  clear  that  President  mxon  has 
dosed  his  eyes  to  the  lessons  of  history, 
and  his  ears  to  the  demands  of  a  great 
majority  of  our  pecq^le  for  an  end  to 
American  Involvement  in  the  war.  And. 
I  see  littie  hope  that  he  will  become  more 
sensitive  to  the  mood  of  our  people  dur- 
ing the  last  8  months  of  his  term. 

There  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt — 
if  there  was  before — that  in  the  months 
ahead  this  clear  and  absolute  demand 
for  a  certain  end  to  this  long,  bloody, 
and  tragic  war.  must  remain  at  the  cen- 
ter of  our  national  debate. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
mysdf  the  6  minutes  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  ,  and  I  have  10  min- 
utes remaining,  leaving  16  minutes  to 
close  the  debate.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
saddened  by  reports  I  have  Just  been 
handed  by  the  press  from  Saigon  indi- 
cating the  response  of  the  Nortti  Viet- 
namese to  the  current  Nixon  policy  in 
South  Vietnam.  I  will  read  those  reports. 
The  first  is  from  Saig(m : 

Saiooit.— Nortb  yietnameae  lOg  flghteis 
and  "b^  apeed  surfaoe  onft"  attacked  U.8. 
Ttli  Fleet  wwstHiM  In  the  Golf  o*  Tonkin 
this  aftarnooa.  the  tT.S.  oommand  said  early 
motaday  aalgon  time. 

Tbe  second  dispatch  is  from  the  AP. 
It  is  headed  "Attacks"  and  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

Suooir.— North  Viettuuneee  Mtg  flgbten 
and  shore  patrol  bo«t>  attacked  X7J3.  deetroy- 
en  aheUlng  tiie  coast  Wedneeday,  and  two 
of  the  boats  were  poealbly  sunlc,  ttie  T7.S. 
ooipmand  discloaad. 

It  said  one  of  the  Mlgs  was  shot  down 
and  one  U.S.  ship  reportedly  was  damaged  m 
the  Sea-air  battle,  four  TJB.  saUors  were  listed 
as  wounded. 

Mr.  President,  is  that  "Vletnamlza- 
tion''? Is  that  evidence  that  Vletnamlza- 
tion is  succeeding?  Is  that  evidence  that 
the  South  Vietnuneee  can  "hack  it"  coi 
thdr  own,  as  the  President  indicated  they 
could  a  wfafie  back? 

I  ask  the  Senate  to  Judge  that  matter, 
and  I  ask  the  country  to  Judge  this  mat- 
ter. I  think  that  botti  the  evidence  and 
the  answo-  are  rather  obvious. 

We  who  are  critical  of  the  President's 
policies  are  oonstanUy  importimed  not 
to  make  "political  ci^ital  out  of  the 
President's  conduct  of  the  war." 

The  chairman  of  the  National  R^ub- 
lican  Committee  ilix.  Dolx)  ,  after  leav- 
ing this  debate,  stated,  according  to  the 
United  Press: 

The  Democrats  are  attempting  to  make 
political  hay  on  the  President's  efforts  in 
South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President.  Senate  Democrats  are 
repeatedly  chided  about  our  Members 
who  are  campaigning  for  the  nomination 
for  the  iKesidency.  It  should  be  recog- 
nized that  the  Republicans  do  have  a 
candidate  for  tiie  presidency,  the  Presi- 
dent himself.  He  is  making  daily  deci- 
sions on  the  conduct  of  the  war  with 
politics  unavoidably  on  his  mind.  Does 
anybody  doubt  that? 


Mr.  AIJjOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  ques- 
tion has  been  asked:  Is  the  Senator  re- 
ferring to  anyone  (A  the  floor?  Is  that  a 
riietorical  questicm? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  It  is  a  rhetorical 
question.  I  am  not  ref  oring  to  any  indi- 
vidual on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  at  the 
present  time. 

Let  me  suggest  that  the  way  to  get 
politics  out  of  the  war  Is  for  President 
Nixon  to  get  out  of  politics.  That  would 
assure  the  American  people  that  the 
military  decisions  he  makes  are  moti- 
vated solely  by  what  he  thinks  is  best 
for  America  and  the  w(»'ld,  and  are  not 
in  any  way  based  on  what  he  thinks  is 
best  for  his  pcdltical  future.  This  could 
clear  up  the  confusion  that  may  be  in  the 
mind  of  the  B-52  pilot  on  his  bombing 
miwdnn  who  may  wonder  whether  he  is 
acting  as  an  arm  of  his  Commander  in 
Chief  or  as  a  precinct  worker  for  Rich- 
ard Nixon's  campaign  over  Hanoi. 

I  have  concluded  that  I  should  not  per- 
mit the  presidency  to  become  involved  in 
the  partisan  divisions  that  are  developing 
In  tbla  political  year. 

President  Johnson  said  on  March  31. 
1968.  in  announcing  that  he  would  not 
accept  the  Democratic  nomination  for 
another  term. 

with  America's  sons  In  the  fields — fields 
far  away,  with  America's  future  under  chal- 
lenge ri^t  here  at  home — with  our  hopes 
and  the  world's  hopes  for  peace  In  the  bal- 
ance every  day.  I  do  not  believe  that  I 
should  devote  an  hour  or  a  day  of  my  time 
to  any  personal  partisan  causes  or  to  any 
duties  other  than  the  aweaome  duties  of 
this  Offlce-^he  Presidency  of  your  coun- 
try. 

Those  are  words  worthy  of  any  Presi- 
dait;  President  Nixon  would  do  well  to 
emulate  his  example. 

With  7  critical  months  to  get  through 
before  the  election.  President  Nixon  ob- 
viously faces  a  critical  challenge,  poUt- 
ically  and  militarily. 

On  the  <me  hand,  the  President  must 
carefully  limit  any  escalation  of  Amer- 
ican military  action  in  Indochina  lest  he 
set  off  the  kinds  of  domestic  upheavals 
that  overthrew  former  President  John- 
son and  that  confounded  President  Nix- 
on himself  when  he  invaded  Cambodia. 

On  the  other  hand.  President  Nixon 
must  do  everything  militarily  possible  to 
prevent  the  Thieu  regime  from  collaps- 
ing before  next  November,  lest  he  lose 
the  right  wing  of  his  party— his  prime 
political  base. 

Simultaneously,  and  most  crucially,  he 
must  avoid  taking  action  tiiat  might 
trigger  magnified  or  more  direct  Soviet 
or  Chinese  involvement. 

President  mxon  presumably  hopes 
that  his  new  bombing  decisions  will  do 
the  trick. 

Maybe  it  will — provided  we  do  not  hit 
too  many  more  Soviet  ships  and  provided 
the  South  Vietnamese  stand  and  fight. 
But  what  if  it  does  not  work? 

If  the  South  Vietnamese  military  sit- 
uation becomes  untenable,  the  President 
seemingly  has  only  two  ultimate  alterna- 
tive*—both  reprehensible,  politically  and 
morally: 

He  could  halt  American  troop  with- 
drawals and  send  American  ground 
troope  back  in.  Unllk^y.  And  he  could 
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order  the  use  of  tactical  nuclear  weapo  s. 
Unthinkable. 

I  am  relieved  that  Secretary  of  St  te 
William  Rogers  has  assured  the  Nat  m 
that  the  administration  has  ruled  <  it 
both  these  alternatives.  I  hope  he  is  I  ;- 
Ing  kept  better  informed  now  than  le 
was  prior  to  the  Cambodian  Invaslt  i. 
Why  did  he  feel  it  necessary  to  give  tl  s 
assurance?  Has  somebody  at  the  Pent  - 
gon  and  the  White  House  been  thin  - 
In^  about  the  "imthlnkable"?  Is  t 
because  of  the  fact  that,  while  most  f 
our  tactical  nuclear  weapons  are  In  B  - 
rope,  some,  at  this  moment — as  I  speak  - 
are  ready  for  immediate  use — on  alrcrt  t 
carriers  presently  located  o«r  Vletna4? 
Did  Secretary  Roger's  statement, 
Monday,  have  anythL.g  to  do  with 
historical  fact  that  in  1955  then  VI 
President  Nixon  told  the  Executl 
Club  in  Chicago  that  it  was  "abso 
lutely  foolish"  to  predict  that  a  wi 
in  Asia  would  be  limited  to  what 
like  to  think  of  as  conventional  weapo: 
"Tactical  atomic  explosives  are  now  c 
ventlonal."  he  declared,  "and  will 
used  against  the  military  targets  of  _ 
aggressive  force."  Admittedly  that  w 
17  years  and  several  Nixons  ago  and 
President  may  have  changed  his 
He  has  a  way  of  doing  that.  But  . 

dent  Nixon  also  has  a  way  of  being , 

mant  on  what  he  thinks  are  basic  issxii 

North  Vietnamese  attacks,  insteEwi 
continuing  large   scale   and   sustain 
may  once  again  become  sporadic, 
and-hlde,  spaced-out  affairs.  In  wL 
case,  the  President  may  reorder  step^ 
up  bombing  as  he — or  President  Thieu?, 
thinks  the  occasion  demands,  and  so  k 
the  bombing  game  going  off  and  on 
election  day. 

Now  if  the  American  people  buy  _ 
and  if  President  Nixon  is  somehow 
able   to   overcome   other   problems 
faces   and   is   reelected,   what   then 
Vietnam? 

Secure  in  office  for  another  4  yean 
President  Nixon  could  decide  that  th 
time  had  at  long  last  really  come  for  thi 
South  Vietnamese  to  stand  on  their  owi 
and  "hack  it"  without  our  help — win 
lose,  or  draw.  But  that  does  not  soim< 
Hke  President  Nixon. 

It  is  far  more  likely  that  he  would  con 
tlnue  his  present  policies  and  brace  i 
floundering  Thieu  regime  with  America] 
sea  and  air  power  for  still  another 
years.  Think  of  it;  4  more  years  o 
death  and  destruction  overseas,  divisio] 
and  neglect  here  at  home;  4  more  year 
of  wasted  lives,  wasted  opportunltiei 
wasted  wealth. 

Jn  fairness  to  the  American  peopU 
President  Nixon  shoiild  make  a  choice 
First.  He  should  either  announce  a 
once  that  he  will  order  a  total  end  to  al 
American  combat  action — on  land,  sea 
and  air— and  set  a  specific  date  for  th( 
total  withdrawal  of  all  our  Armed  Forces 
contingent  only  on  the  return  of  o 
prisoners  of  war  and  an  accounting 
our  missing  in  action,  or 

Second.  He  should  do  what  Preside; 
Johnson  did  and  remove  any  appearam 
of  political  motivation  in  the  furth 
conduct  of  this  war;  if  President  Nix 
wishes  to  continue  his  present  Vietni__ 
policy,  he  should  take  himself  out  of  tt 
race  for  reelection. 


April  19,  1972 


The  White  House  still  does  not  seem  to 
have  logical  definitions  of  what  la  "do- 
mestic" and  what  Is  "foreign."  Opera- 
tions launched  by  President  Thleu's  re- 
gime but  laced  with  a  massive  American 
presence  are  held  to  be  "domestic"  and 
therefore  legitimate,  whereas  fighting 
undertaken  by  the  North  Vietnamese 
alone  using  Soviet  weapons  is  labelled 
"foreign"  and  therefore  aggressive.  Are 
we  to  conclude  that  we  have  a  more 
rightful  place  in  Vietnam  than  the  North 
Vietnamese  themselves?  And  what  about 
the  Vietcong? 

The  latest  ominous  developments  were 
preceded  by  statements  from  the  White 
House  emphasizing  the  Soviet  contribu- 
tion to  Hanoi's  war  effort.  In  his  State  of 
the  World  Message  delivered  in  Febru- 
ary, President  Nixon  referred  to  the 
"nearly  |l-billion"  in  aid  which  North 
Vietnam  receives  from  its  allies.  Actu- 
ally, the  $1 -billion  figure  represented  the 
peak  achieved  in  1967,  Just  before  the 
United  States  halted  its  bombing  of  the 
North.  Furthermore,  this  total  figure 
combines  aid  from  the  Soviet  Union, 
China,  and  Eastern  Europe.  For  the  So- 
viet Union  alone,  the  figure  in  1967  was 
$505  million  in  military  assistance  and 
$200  million  in  economic  aid— a  total  of 
$705  million. 

The  figures  for  1970  and  1971  fall  sub- 
stantially below  these  1967  peaks.  In 
1970  and  1971.  total  Soviet  military  and 
economic  assistance  was  $415  million  for 
both  years.  Combined  Soviet  Union, 
China,  and  Eastern  Europe  aid  was  down 
to  $775  million  in  1971.  No  matter  which 
way  we  look  at  it,  Soviet  aid  has  fallen 
off.  Even  if  we  include  estimates  on  anti- 
aircraft artillery  and  SAM  missiles,  So- 
viet aid  cannot  possibly  match  the  bil- 
lions of  dollars  which  we  have  poiu^ 
into  South  Vietnam. 

Why  then  did  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion recently  put  pressure  on  American 
ofllcials  in  Saigon  to  emphasize  Soviet 
aid  to  Hanoi?  According  to  a  report  in 
the  Baltimore  Sun  of  April  13,  the  State 
Department  cabled  American  officials 
that— 

The  need  tot  American  asslatance  to 
Saigon,  It  la  felt  at  the  highest  level  here,  can 
be  best  explained  to  critical  public  opinion  In 
terms  of  relation  to  Soviet  aid  to  Hanoi. 

What  did  this  latest  White  House  ma- 
neuver amount  to  if  not  to  anticipate 
public  reaction  against  a  bombing  raid 
on  Haiphong  itself? 

So  far  Moscow  seems  to  be  showing 
considerable  restramt — even  with  four 
of  their  ships  apparently  hit.  But  how 
much  more  will  the  Soviets  take?  How 
much  more  punishment  is  Nixon  going 
to  rain  on  their  ally?  How  much  further 
is  he  going  to  push  them?  What  happens 
if  the  Soviets  resirand  m  kind,  not  only 
by  escalating  their  response  to  Vietnam 
but  by  igniting  a  crisis  elsewhere?  When 
is  this  punitive  brinkmanship  going  to 
end? 

Our  problem,  the  Nation's  problan.  is 
that  President  Nixon  still  thinks  he  must 
prove  America's  manhood:  he  still  looks 
upon  Vietnam  as  a  test  of  America's 
courage  and  perseverance. 

I  say  it  Is  no  longer  we  who  need  to  be 
tested  but  the  South  Vietnamese:  it  is 
their  will,  their  heart,  their  desire  to  de- 


fend their  naUoa  against  those  they  c<m- 
sider  invaders  from  the  ncnth  that  ate 
on  the  line.  Or  should  be  on  the  line.  We 
have  done  our  share;  man  than  our 
share.  It  is  time  for  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese to  stand  and  fight  on  their  own:  it 
is  their  war,  their  country,  their  future. 
It  should  be  their  decision.  If  they  do  not 
have  what  it  takes  to  survive  on  their 
own  now  with  1 .2  million  men  armed  with 
the  latest  made-ln-America  weapons 
then  they  never  will.  We  caimot  go  on 
fighting  and  dying  In  their  war  forever. 
We  know  we  will  not  get  our  prisoners 
of  war  out  while  we  are  carrying  on  this 
senseless  war.  We  know  the  number  of 
prisoners  of  war  is  rising  now,  and  we 
know  we  will  not  get  them  out  until  we 
get  out  of  the  conflict. 

The  American  people  have  a  rl^t  to 
be  kept  accurately  informed  of  our  in- 
creased air  casualties  during  the  current 
offensive  and  beyond.  They  have  a  right 
to  know  the  scope  and  extent  of  military 
action.  As  taxpayers,  they  have  a  right 
to  know  what  the  current  escalation  of 
the  air  war  is  costing  them.  As  citizens 
who  have  overwhelmingly  expressed 
themselves  in  opposition  to  the  war,  they 
have  a  right  to  know  how  much  destruc- 
tion our  Government  is  continuing  to 
wreak  upon  Southeast  Asia. 

Although  the  administration  has  been 
quick  to  publicize  statistics  on  troop 
withdrawals,  it  has  been  reluctant  to 
share  Information  on  reqx>nses  to  the 
current  offensive.  The  U.S.  command 
in  Saigon,  for  example,  has  announced 
that  it  will  no  longer  release  figures  on 
the  number  of  B-52  bombing  raids  flown 
over  North  Vietnam.  The  predictable  rea- 
son cited  for  the  diange  was  the  need 
to  "protect"  American  pilots.  But  how 
can  information  about  one  day's  bomb- 
ing raid  threaten  pilots  on  the  following 
day? 

Similarly,  the  Pentagon  has  contin- 
ually refused  to  discuss  U.S.  military 
alerts  or  movements  in  connection  with 
the  current  fighting.  OfBclals  have  de- 
nied reports  of  widespread  alerts  at  air, 
naval,  tmd  marine  bases  in  this  country. 
Clearly  the  American  people  are  not  get- 
ting the  whole  story. 

What  kind  of  logic  is  it  that  holds  that 
in  order  to  get  out  we  have  to  stay  in? 
The  more  we  commit  ourselves  to  the 
success  of  Vletnamlzation,  the  dewier  the 
quicksand  will  become  in  the  face  of  a 
possible  South  Vietnamese  failure.  And 
the  more  action  we  undertake  In  the 
name  of  "protecting"  the  remainder  of 
our  forces,  the  more  losses  we  risk. 

This  point  cannot  be  reiterated  too 
often.  President  Nixon  has  beaten  the 
drum  for  the  POW's  but  by  intensifying 
the  air  war  he  has  perpetuated  the  voy 
means  by  which  they  are  Imprisoned  in 
the  first  place.  Shifting  the  war  from 
the  ground  to  the  air  cuts  down  aa  total 
deaths  but  continues  to  feed  more  POW's 
to  Hanoi.  Almost  500  men  are  now  listed 
as  captured.  Whoi  will  the  list  stop  grow- 
ing? 

What  makes  present  options  so  omi- 
nous is  that  the  administration  continues 
to  talk  about  a  North  Vietnamese  "In- 
vasion" of  the  South.  The  State  Depart- 
ment has  charged  that  this  "invasion"  is 
In  "flagrant  vlcdation"  at  both  the  Ge- 
neva accord  and  the  1968  bombing  halt 
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agreement.  But  the  use  of  the  word  "in- 
vasion" Implies  iatematlonal  aggression. 
I  have  always  maintained,  by  contrast, 
that  the  Vietnam  conflict  Is  a  civil  war. 
not  an  international  one.  North  Vietnam 
Is  not  a  foreiflsi  country.  Tba  fact  that 
the  current  offensive  is  aimed  with  im- 
preoedented  numbers  of  tanks  and  SAM 
missiles  does  not  change  the  status  of  the 
war  any  more  than  cutting  down  on 
ground  troops  short  of  total  disengage- 
ment alters  the  essential  fact  of  heavy 
American  Involvement 

One  aspect  of  the  war  which  Is  espe- 
cially strildng  is  the  distorted  thinking 
which  has  become  a  way  of  life  for  those 
in  both  the  military  and  the  Government 
who  are  responsible  for  the  destruction. 
A  recent  article  by  Hannah  Arendt  char- 
acterizes these  professlcmal  problem- 
solvers  as  having  "trusted  the  calculating 
powers  of  their  brains  at  the  expense  of 
the  mind's  capacity  for  experience  and 
its  ability  to  learn  tiaax  it."  The  results 
of  these  distortions  is  a  new  and  bizarre 
language.  Listening  to  Pentagonese 
would  be  amusing  were  it  not  always 
about  death. 

Daily  examples  of  this  language  flood 
the  media.  According  to  the  Boston 
Globe  on  March  25,  1972,  a  Defense  De- 
partment spokesman,  asked  to  reconcile 
the  week's  figure  of  two  officially  listed 
as  desid  with  the  13  actually  known  to 
have  been  killed,  blurted  out  that  week- 
ly reports  are  really  "statistical  figures 
reported  to  the  Department  rather  than 
a  reflection  of  deaths."  Writing  in  the 
New  York  Times  Book  Review  a  year  ago, 
Neil  She^an  reported  that  a  senior 
American  general  admitted  that  civilian 
casualties  were  a  problem.  "But,"  he 
added,  "it  does  deprive  the  enemy  of  the 
population,  doesn't  it?" 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remind  the 
members  of  this  Chamber  that  the  com- 
bination of  men,  sorties,  and  hardware 
adds  up  to  unbelievable  amounts  of 
money.  A  study  imdertaken  by  members 
of  Cornell  University's  Center  for  Inter- 
national Studies  has  estimated  that  the 
total  cost  of  the  air  war  from  1966  to 
1971  is  $27.5  billion.  That  amoimts  to 
roughly  one-fifth  of  the  total  cost  of  the 
war  up  to  now.  In  1971,  the  bill  for  the 
air  war  was  roughly  $7.64  milUcai  per 
day.  Costs  projected  by  the  Cornell  study 
are  $2  to  $4  billion  each  year. 

According  to  an  AP  dispatch  in  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  on  January  14  of 
this  year,  "TV  bomb  kits"  for  "smart 
bombs"  cost  $12,500  each.  Bombs  rang- 
mg  from  500  to  3,000  pounds  cost  any- 
where frcnn  $224  to  $1,864.  WaUeye  mis- 
siles cost  $25,000  each.  According  to  an 
AP  dispatch  on  January  9,  a  single  B-52 
is  a  whopping  $8  million.  The  smaller 
F-4  is  $4  million.  Secretary  Seamans, 
testifymg  before  the  1972  Air  Force  ap- 
propriation hearings,  stated  that  one 
Huey  helicopter  carries  a  prlcetag  of 
$250,000.  Stmator  Ellendcr's  comments 
in  the  Record  of  January  25  tells  us  that 
a  single  aircraft  carrier  is  $960  million. 
And  in  American  Report  of  September 
24,  1971,  Orvllle  Schell  states  that  each 
fighter-bomber  sortie,  or  fiigfat  of  a 
single  plane,  costs  the  taxpayer  $8,500. 

As  if  these  bills  were  not  enough,  this 
coimtry  continues  to  hand  out  money  to 


the  South  Vietnamese  and  Royal  Laotian 
Air  Forces.  Iliese  figures  show  an  upward 
trend,  as  follows:  (Department  of  De- 
fense figures.  CoNCRUsoirAi.  Record,  vol. 
117,  pt.  14,  p.  18410). 

FUeal  year—VNAr—RLAF 

1970— $345  million— $46  million. 

1971— SS80  million— $79  mmion. 

1973— #337  mUUon— $83  million. 

Hidden  sources  of  funds  undoubtedly 
add  to  these  totals.  According  to  the 
WastiOngton  Post  of  March  24,  Ameri- 
cans are  also  pasring  at  least  5,000  Thai 
"volunteers"  to  fight  outside  their  bor- 
ders. And  according  to  the  Dispatch  News 
Service,  which  was  the  first  to  disclose 
the  events  at  Mylai.  the  United  States 
paid  "millions  of  dollars"  to  support 
anti-Sihanouk  forces  led  by  Son  Ngoc 
Thanh,  recently  named  Prime  Minister 
of  Cambodia.  As  reported  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer  of  April  6,  President 
Nixon  nevertheless  claimed  that  Siha- 
nouk's ouster  "surprised  no  nation  more 
than  the  United  States." 

Corresponding  costs  in  terms  of  hu- 
man lives  are  equally  extensive.  The  Poi- 
tagm's  own  figures  reveal  that  since 
Nixon's  election  in  1968,  there  have  been 
roughly  20,000  UJ3.  combat  deaths.  From 
1965  to  April  1971,  the  Cornell  study  re- 
vealed that  civilian  casualties  In  South 
Vietnam  were  running  to  the  order  of 
1,050.000  including  325,000  deaths,  while 
more  than  6  million  had  become  refu- 
gees. As  confirmed  by  a  recent  GAO 
report,  the  war  has  spawned  700,000 
refugees  in  Laos  alone,  or  one-fourth  the 
total  population.  For  Cambodia  the  fig- 
\u-e  is  2  million,  or  almost  one-third  its 
population. 

For  these  people  the  war  is  not  "wind- 
ing down."  Each  month  since  1969, 
130,000  civilians  have  been  killed, 
wounded,  or  made  homeless.  For  the  pe- 
riod of  1965-68  the  corresponding  figure 
was  98,000.  In  other  words,  the  number 
of  civilian  casualties  has  risen  sharply 
since  1969.  Figures  for  the  South  Viet- 
namese killed  in  the  current  offensive 
have  not  been  released.  All  we  know  is 
that  as  of  April  3,  according  to  Reuters, 
the  Vietcong  claimed  .to  have  killed  or 
captured  6,500  soldiers.  If  that  figure 
seemed  high  then,  it  may  be  low  by  now. 

War  is  tragic  and  senseless.  I  certainly 
do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  killing  is 
somehow  more  acceptable  when  done  by 
one  group  rather  than  by  another.  But, 
the  danger  of  the  North  Vietnamese  of- 
fensive is  that  in  our  shock  we  will  tem- 
porarily forget  the  lesson  which  we  have 
learned  so  psiinfully.  In  return  for  the 
prisoners,  we  must  set  a  date  for  with- 
drawal, cease  all  air  strikes  and  other 
combat  operations,  and  leave. 

At  present  the  Senate  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  sever  American  involvement 
In  this  brutal  war.  Thb  Church-Case 
amendment,  which  was  favorably  re- 
ported out  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee on  April  17,  cuts  off  funds  after 
December  31  for  the  purpose  of  engag- 
ing UJ3.  forces — ^land,  sea,  or  air — in  hos- 
tilities in  Indochina.  This  measure  would 
be  subject  to  the  release  of  the  prisoners 
and  to  an  accounting  for  all  Americans 
mimting  in  action  who  have  been  held  by 
or  known  to  the  North  Vietnamese  Gov- 
emm«it  and  its  allies. 


I  fully  support  this  amendment.  We 
must  consider  the  highest  interests  of 
the  American  people.  They  have  already 
expressed  their  overwhelming  opposition 
to  the  conUnuation  of  this  immoral  war. 
They  are  tired  of  listening  to  distorted 
calculations  and  twisted  promises.  They 
are  looUng  to  us  for  leadership. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  by  the  Saiator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  regarding 
the  ecological  consequences  of  the  pres- 
ent warfare  in  Vietnam  may  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  with  attachments. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Nklson.  Mr.  President,  the  other  day 
an  Item  of  political  memorabilia  came 
acroes  ihy  desk.  It  was  a  curious  piece  of 
yellowing  paper  put  out  by  the  Republican 
Party  of  Wisconsin  Aug\ist  IS,  1964.  Its  con- 
tents belled  Its  tlUe,  Facta.  But  Its  attack  on 
me  Is  Interesting  in  the  context  of  the 
Vietnam  crisis  facing  the  American  pxibllc 
today. 

It  warned  of  the  Red  Chinese  peril  and 
considered  recognition  of  Red  China  and 
admission  al  Bed  China  to  the  XTJf.  a  "Sur- 
render to  Communism."  TUne — and  some 
peoples'  politics — have  changed  since  then. 
In  light  of  all  the  pomp  and  praise  sur- 
rounding this  year's  visit  to  China  of  the 
President  and  chief  of  the  Republican 
Party,  one  may  wondec  whether  the  Presi- 
dent's Chinese  beets  pr^>ared  Chinese  style 
crow  in  Peiking. 

Facta  also  attacked  me  for  hesitating  to 
accept  the  Tonkin  Oulf  Resolution  which 
the  Administration  ottered  for  Congres- 
sional passage  the  week  of  August  7.  1964. 
Facta  warned  its  readers  that  I  wanted 
America  to  piill  out  of  Vietnam. 

Facta  characterized  that  position  as 
'liberal  extremist".  Today  this  position  is 
the  law  of  the  land.  The  liiansfleld  Amend- 
ment (Section  601)  of  the  MlUtary  Pro- 
oiirement  Act  passed  by  both  Houses  and 
signed  by  President  Nixon,  November  17, 
1971.  declares  it  to  be  "the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  terminate  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date  all  military  operations  of 
the  US  in  Indochina." 

Facta  wrote  that  I  had  "added  a  new 
cb^>Cer  to  the  'Democratic  Handbook  of 
Surrender"  by  questioning  the  Implica- 
tions of  the  Tonkin  Reecd,ution. 

PhUlp  Oeyelin  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
staff  wrote  in  the  National  Ohaerver  June  6, 
1906,  another  version  of  my  actions  during 
the  Tonkin  Oulf  Debate. 

"...  The  legislative  history  of  the  Tonkin 
resolution  is  interesting,  for  an  eHort  was 
nuuie  by  Senator  Oaylord  Nelson  to  amend  it 
precisely  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  its  use 
as  a  Juatlflcatlon  for  a  nwjor  change  m  the 
United  States'  mlsBlon  in  South  Vietnam. 
Nelaon  would  have  put  Congreos  on  recard 
against  "extension  of  the  present  oonfllct" 
and  In  favor  of  a  continuing  advisory  military 
role.  He  was  talked  out  of  pushing  the  amend- 
ment by  reassurances  he  received  from  Sena- 
tor Fultelght,  who,  as  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  was  reqwnsllale 
for  interpreting  what  the  Administration  had 
in  mind.  And  he  (Pulbrlght)  gave  It  as  hla 
opinion  that  the  Nelson  amendment  "was  an 
accurate  reflection  of  what  I  beUeve  is  the 
President's  poUcy,  and  therefore  superfluous." 
In  early  1966.  Pulbrig^t  was  publicly  blam- 
ing himself  for  a  "mistake"  in  not  acoeptlDg 
Nelson's  amendment.  But  by  that  time,  of 
course,  the  United  SUtes'  mission  in  South 
Vietnam  had  already  undergoDS  fundamen- 
tal changee  at  least  In  the  way  it  was  being 
carried  out." 

The  fact  Is  that  I  have  stood  In  this  cham- 
ber time  and  time  again  to  ezirialn  my  posl- 
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tlon  on  Vietnam.  Vietnam  U  not  aomcU  ing 
Amerlo*  can  or  abould  try  to  win  on  the 
twtttefleld. 

TbiM  U  not  a  partisan  laaue.  Clearly,  i  ell- 
anoe  on  a  military  rather  than  a  poUt  leal 
solution  to  thla  war  U  a  mlctake.  It  wi  ■  a 
mltta ke  \md«r  Johnson.  And  It  Is  a  mlsi  Uce 
today  under  Mlzon. 

It's  been  clear  for  years  for  anyone  wll  Ing 
to  take  a  hard  look  th»t  the  war  canno  be 
won  from  any  conventional  sense.  Kven  be- 
fore the  Tonkin  OuU  debate,  I  spoke  of  the 
foUy  of  pursuing  a  mUltary  victory  in  Sot  sh- 
east  Asia.  The  logic  of  that  position  was  i  sr- 
fectly  clear  even  at  that  date  except  that  we 
were  blinded  by  the  Interplay  of  red-bait  ng 
domestic  poUUcs.  Irresponsible  leaders  ral  ed 
the  specter  of  International  Communism  i  ad 
tried  to  silence  dissenters  with  Irratto  lal 
charges  that  those  who  disagreed  were  "i  >ft 
on  communism." 

These  attacks  were  effective.  I  receive  a 
considerable  amount  of  critical  mall,  sAne 
following  the  line  taken  by  Facta  calllnidme 
an  "appeaser."  And  as  the  ground  war  he 
up,  few  again  would  listen  when  on  Jan 
15,  1966. 1  said  that  "Even  If  a  million  Aj 
can  soldiers  were  to  force  all  North  Viet 
eee  xmlta  from  South  Viet  Nam  and  to 
press  the  Viet  Cong  guerrillas  with  na; 
and  bayonets — even  If  we  avoided  an  _ 
clash  with  Red  China — even  then,  wheE  ^^ 
withdrew  as  eventually  we  must,  we  w(  uld 
leave  behind  us  only  a  charred,  deeo  ate 
country  with  little  hope  that  It  could  mi  In- 
taln  Its  Independence  one  moment  bey  ind 
the  time  we  left." 

Since  then,  Unttad  States  military  actl'  Ity 
has  regrettably  made  the  prediction  of  1  >6« 
the  reality  of  1073.  We've  spent  blUloni  of 
dollars  and   expended  about  thirty  bill  on 
pounds  of  munitions — twice  VS.  expendlt  ire 
throughout  World  War  n  In  all  Its  thaal  res 
and  an  explosive  equivalent  of  a  Hlroahl  na 
drop  every  8>4   days  during  the  seven  y  tar 
period   between    1965-1971.   That's  abou'    0 
pounds  for  every  man.  woman,  and  child  on 
earth — or  666  pounds  for  every  Indochln  >se 
man,  woman  and  child. 
And  what  have  we  accomplished? 
55,000  Americans  killed, 
more  than  300,000  Americans  woundet , 
almost  600  Amwlcan  prisoners  of  war. 
more  than  1,100  Americans  missing  In   ac- 
tion. 

more  than  160,000  South  Vietnamese  sad 
other  allies  klUed. 

and  about  800,000  deaths  on  the  oti  ler 
aide. 

( These  casualtlea  were  suffered  before  1  be 
recent  offensive.  One  hesitates  to  Imag  oe 
the  lethal  Impact  of  our  newly  assembled  Ur 
armada.)  And  still  we  continue  puzvulng  tn 
Illusory  mUltary  victory. 

The  cold,  hard,  and  cruel  Irony  of  It  all  is 
that  we  are  destroying  our  allies  In  on  ler 
to  save  them.  We've  done  more  damage  to 
our  allies  than  our  enemies.  We  have  M 
South  Vietnam  with  twenty  times  more  n  u- 
nltlons  than  we  have  spent  In  North  VI  (t- 
nam.  0\ir  bombing  Is  lugely  responsible  or 
making  refugees  of  sU  mlUlon  South  VI  it- 
namese— one  third  of  the  population,  [n 
Cambodia,  one-third  of  the  population  1  as 
also  become  refugees.  And  one  Laotian  In 
four  has  been  bombed  out  of  his  home. 

How  much  destruction  and  how  nui  ly 
casualties  must  we  and  the  Indochlnese  si  r- 
fer  before  we  have  sufficient  proof  that  tl  Is 
Is  a  mistaken  enterprise? 

In  this  month's  latest  round  of  flghtlEg, 
Hanoi  has  been  testing  Nixon's  Utest  van  i- 
tlon  on  the  military  solutions  theme;  tl  le 
Vletnamlaatlon  program  Is  at  stake.  But  li  i- 
stead  of  Vletnamliatlon.  it  seems  that  wb^t 
we  are  getting  la  North  VIetnamlzatlon. 

Actually  what  we  are  seeing  m  Sou^ 
Vietnam  Is  "Vletnamlsatlon  plus "  Charl  is 
Tost  explained  In  an  AprQ  13  analysis  pul  - 
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llshed  In  the  Chrittian.  Science  Monitor  that 
"VIetnamlzatlon  plus"  Is  "Vietnamese  light- 
ing on  the  groimd  and  Americans  «g*»ti«g 
from  the  air."  To«(  «l»txn«t6d.  "Obviously 
no  one  can  be  sure  ait  this  writing  whether 
this  etrategy  wlU  suoceed.  Two  facts,  how- 
ever, one  can  be  sure  of:  It  will  not  end  the 
war,  and  It  will  not  get  the  Americans  out 
of  It." 

In  the  meantime,  out  bargaining  position 
la  deteriorating.  Tbe  use  o<  suoh  massive  air- 
power  adds  not  only  to  the  destruction  our 
bombing  has  already  brought  to  the  people 
and  land  of  Tnrtoohlna,  but  also  to  the  num- 
ber of  American  casualties  and  prisoners  of 
war. 

Admiral  Thomas  H.  Moorer,  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chlets  of  Staff,  says  the  bombing 
win  continue  "so  long  as  the  batUe  that  is 
currently  going  on  is  siq>ported  with  re- 
sources ttom  North  Vietnam  ...  as  long  as 
there  are  valid  military  targets  supporting 
this  operation." 

Mr.  mxon  has  dropped  more  than  one  ton 
of  bombs  per  mlnuta  during  every  single 
minute  of  his  admlnlstrwtlon. 

Let  me  repeat  what  I  said  on  the  subject 
of  bombing  back  In  January,  1066.  It  U  more 
than  approprla«e  today.  "Those  who  look  for 
a  ohei4>  'victory  through  air-power'  should 
reoaa  the  glowing  aesuranoes  last  February 
that  a  few  bombs  on  North  Viet  Nam  'would 
quickly  bring  that  country  to  the  conference 
table  in  a  traotaUe  mood.'  If  anything,  the 
oppoalte  has  been  the  case." 

On  July  3,  1066.  I  stated— and  I  also  re- 
affirm that  position  today — that  "We  have 
had  a  fair  trial  of  the  theory  that  our  mas- 
sive mUltary  might  can  force  the  enemy  to 
the  bargaining  Utde.  It  haant  worked." 

We  did  not  bomb  them  to  the  peaoe  table 
In  1066,  1067.  or  1068  and  we  cazmot  bomb 
them  to  the  peace  table  today.  That  approach 
has  been  a  failure  from  the  beginning. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  no  time  for  the 
United  States  to  leave  our  place  at  the  peace 
talks  Just  to  score  debating  points.  We 
should  be  negotiating  In  Paris  and  In  secret. 
ThU  year  Mr.  Nixon,  who  throughout  most 
of  his  career  warned  of  a  Red  Chinese  peril, 
dined  with  Chou  En-lal  before  a  TV  audience 
of  millions  of  Americans.  Certainly,  It  is  even 
more  urgent  that  he  negotiate  with  the  lead- 
ers of  North  Vietnam  for  an  end  to  death 
and  destruction  In  Southeast  Asia. 

How  long  wUl  Americans  be  asked  to  sup- 
port a  mistaken  and  Ineffective  war  policy? 
Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  was  quoted 
AprU  11  as  saying,  "Do  I  think  a  war  that 
has  gone  on  for  30  years  Is  going  to  end? 
The  answer  Is  no." 

My  answer  Is  less  cynical.  It  Is  that  we 
should  set  a  date  for  withdrawal  of  aU  our 
forces,  the  end  of  mlUtary  activity  in  South- 
east Asia,  and  the  exchange  of  prisoners — 
with  no  political  or  military  conditions. 

Mr.  President.  I  request  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  statement  and  Record  inserts 
of  January  38.  at  the  time  that  I  Introduced 
S.  3084.  the  Vietnam  War  Bcdoglcal  Damage 
Assessment  Act;  a  statement  I  made  Septem- 
ber 18,  1967,  and  the  March  1,  1966,  colloquy 
between  myself  and  Senator  Pulbrlght  re- 
garding the  1064  Tonkin  Otilf  debate;  the 
full  report  of  Dr.  Arthur  Westing  on  Envi- 
ronmental Disruption  m  Indochina;  the 
April  13  analysis  of  Charles  Tost;  and  the 
Facts  editorial  of  August  15,  1064,  be  entered 
In  the  Record  at  this  time. 

VixTNAM  Wsa  EcoLomcAi.  DuiAOM  AaaManaxT 
Act  o»  1073 

Mr.  NxLaow .  Mr.  President,  suppooe  we  took 
gigantic  buUdcaers  and  scraped  the  land  bare 
of  trees  and  bushes  at  the  rate  of  1,000  aerea 
a  day  or  44-mUllon  square  feet  a  day  untU  we 
had  flattened  an  area  the  size  of  the  State  of 
Rhod?  Idand,  760.000  acres. 

Suppose  we  flew  huge  planes  over  the  land 


and  sprayed  100-mlUlon  pounds  of  poisonous 
herbicides  on  the  forests  untU  we  had 
destroyed  an  area  of  prime  forests  the  size 
of  the  Bute  of  Massachusetta  or  6H  million 


Suppoae  we  flew  B-63  bombers  over  the 
land  dropping  eoo-pound  bomtw  untU  we 
had  dropped  almost  8  pounds  per  person  for 
•very  man,  woman.  an<f  chUd  on  earth — 8 
billion  pounds — and  creatad  33  mlUlon  cra- 
ters on  the  land  measuring  36  feet  deep  and 
40  feet  In  diameter. 

Suppose  the  major  objective  of  the  bomb- 
ing Is  not  enemy  troops  but  rather  a  vague 
and  unsucceesful  policy  of  harassment  and 
territorial  denial  called  pattern  or  carpet 
bombing. 

Suppose  the  land  destruction  involvee  80 
percent  of  the  timber  forests  and  10  percent 
of  all  the  cultivated  land  In  the  Nation. 

We  would  consider  such  a  result  a  monu- 
mental catastrophe.  That  Is  what  we  have 
done  to  our  ally,  South  Vietnam. 

While  under  heavy  pressure  the  mUltary 
flnally  stopped  the  chemical  defoliation  war 
and  has  substituted  another  massive  war 
against  the  land  Itself  by  a  program  of  pat- 
tern or  carpet  bombing  and  massive  land 
clearing  with  a  huge  machine  called  a  Rome 
Plow. 

The  huge  areas  destroyed  pockmarked, 
scorched,  and  bulldozed  resemble  the  moon 
and  are  no  longer  productive. 

This  is  the  documented  story  from  on-the- 
spot  studies  and  pictures  done  by  two  distin- 
guished scientists.  Prof.  E.  W.  Pfelffer  and 
Prof.  Arthur  H.  Westing.  These  are  the  same 
two  distinguished  scientists  who  made  the 
defoliation  studies  that  alerted  Congress  and 
the  country  to  the  grave  Implications  of  our 
chemical  warfare  program  In  Vietnam,  which 
has  now  been  terminated. 

The  story  of  devastation  revealed  by  their 
movies,  slides,  and  statistics  Is  beyond  the 
human  mind  to  fully  comprehend.  We  have 
senselessly  blownup.  bulldoced  over,  poisoned, 
and  permanently  damaged  an  area  so  vast 
that  It  UteraUy  bogglee  the  mind. 

Quite  frankly.  Mr.  President.  I  am  unable 
adequately  to  describe  the  horror  of  what 
we  have  done  there. 

There  is  nothing  In  the  history  of  warfare 
to  compare  with  It.  A  "scorched  earth"  policy 
has  been  a  tactic  of  warfare  throughout  his- 
tory, but  never  before  has  a  land  been  so  mas- 
sively altered  and  mutUated  that  vast  areas 
can  never  be  used  again  or  even  inhabited  by 
man  or  animal. 

This  Is  Impersonal,  automated,  and  mech- 
anistic warfare  brought  to  Ita  logical  con- 
clusion— utter,  permanent,  total  destruction. 
The  tragedy  of  It  aU  Is  that  no  one  knows 
or  understands  what  Is  happening  there,  or 
why,  or  to  what  end.  We  have  simply  un- 
leashed a  gigantic  machine  which  goes  about 
its  Imperwmal  businees  destroying  whatever 
is  there  without  plan  or  purpose.  The  finger 
of  responslblUty  points  everywhere  but  no- 
whne  In  particular.  Who  designed  this  policy 
of  war  against  the  land,  and  why?  Nobody 
seems  to  know  and  nobody  ratlonaUy  can 
defend  It. 

Those  grand  strategists  who  draw  the  lines 
on  the  maps  and  order  the  B-63  strikes  never 
see  the  face  of  that  Innocent  peasant  whose 
land  has  been  turned  Into  a  pock-marked 
moon  surface  In  30  seconds  of  violence  with- 
out killing  a  single  enemy  soldier  because 
none  were  there.  If  they  could  see  and  un- 
dentand  the  result,  they  would  not  draw 
the  lines  or  send  the  bombers. 

If  Congress  knew  and  understood,  we 
would  not  appropriate  the  money. 

If  [the  President  of  the  United  States  knew 
and  understood,  he  would  stop  It  in  90  min- 
utea. 

If  the  people  of  America  knew  and  im- 
dentood,  they  would  remove  from  office  those 
re^KJOslble  for  It,  If  they  could  ever  find  out 
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who  la  responsible.  But  they  wlU  never  know 
because  nolMMly  knowa. 

By  any  oonoeivable  standard  of  measure- 
ment, the  ooat  benefit  ratio  of  our  program  of 
defidiatlon.  oatptit  bombing  with  B-83's.  and 
bulldoalng  la  so  negative  that  It  simply  miells 
bankruptcy.  It  did  not  protect  our  soldlerB 
or  defeat  the  enemy,  and  it  has  done  far 
greater  damage  to  our  aUy  than  to  the 
enmny. 

These  ffn'g**"*"  should  be  halted  imme- 
diately before  further  permanent  damage 
Is  done  to  the  landscape. 

AU.  INDOCHINA 
|ln  miUkms  of  peundsl 


The  ocAA,  hard,  and  cruel  Irony  of  It  all  Is 
that  South  ^etnam  would  have  been  bet- 
ter off  losing  to  Hanoi  than  winning  with 
us.  Now  she  faoes  the  worst  of  all  possible 
worlds  with  much  of  her  land  destroyed  and 
her  chances  of  independent  survival  after 
we  leave  In  grave  doubt  at  beat. 

Tills  has  been  a  hard  speech  to  give  and 
harder  to  write  because  I  did  not  know  what 
to  say  or  how  to  say  it— and  I  stUl  do  not 
know.  But  I  do  know  that  when  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  flnally  understand  what  we 


are  doing  there,  neither  they  nor  the  people 
of  ttiU  Nation  WlU  sleep  weU  that  night. 

For  many  reasons  I  did  not  want  to  make 
this  speech  but  someone  has  to  say  It,  some- 
where, smnetlme. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  following  statlsMcs,  which  were  pro- 
vided by  Dr.  Arthur  H.  Westing  and  which 
wiU  appear  In  a  forthcoming  pubUcatlon, 
be  printed  In  the  Rzooao  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statistics 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcosd, 
as  follows: 

ECOLOGICAL  IMPACT 


Vtsr 


Air 
inuiiitions 


Suffaes 


Tstal 
munitions 


Country 


1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

Total. 


630 
1,024 
l.iCS 
2.K3 

tm 

1,955 


1,164 
2,413 
3,003 
2.000 
2,309 


11,112 


11.777 


630     South  Viotnam 

2, 100  Militanr  rtfien  I.. 

4,270  Military  rationll. 

S.I06  Military  ration  III 

S,S03  MRiUry  ration  IV. 

4,344      North  Vlotnaai 

Laos 

22.809  SoutharnLaes... 

NortharnLaos... 

Cambodia 

Total  Indochina 


Araawitta 

Area 

Earth 

Numtter  at 

"shrapnal" 

craterad 

displacad 

aaters 

(in  million 

(in  thousand 

(In  miHien 

(in  miiliom) 

acras) 

acrai) 

cu.yda.) 

19.1 

23.9 

309.9 

2.500 

(6.1) 

(7.6) 

4.8) 

(0.3) 

(98.4) 

(794) 

(3.8) 

(62.0) 

(SOO) 

(8.3) 

(134.2) 

(1.003) 

\:V 

(1.2) 

(15.3) 

(M) 

1.3 

17.3 

139 

2.6 

3.3 

42.4 

342 

(1.8) 

(2.3) 

(30.0) 
<12.3) 

(242) 

(.8) 

(1.0) 

<?!> 

.1 

.1 

1.9 

15 

22.9 


2t6 


371.4 


2.991 


IMPACT  OF  U.S.  MUNITIONS 
(Inpaundsl 

Expenditure 

South 
Vietnam 

North 
Vietnam 

Laos 

Cambadia 

Total 
IndocMna 

Par  acra      

446 

26 
58 

45 
192 

3 
18 

125 

Par  person 

1,091 

513 

MUNITIONS  EXPENDITURES 
(In  millions  oi  dollan] 


Year 


South        North 
Viotnam     Viataam 


SOHdl 


1965                 504  65  60 

1966 I.n8  256  135 

1967 ::::.: 3.634  415  200 

19S8 5.185  330  310 

ISS 4,674  0  490 

1970.".'.".".1 3.333  0  655 

Total U.0t9  1.065  1.850 


I  Prom  the  CiONcazssioNAL  Bzcoao,  Sept.  18. 

1967] 
STATnairr  bt  Senatob  Szlson  ok  Vbtnam 

In  recent  weeks  there  have  been  renewed 
and  vigorous  discussions  about  the  meaning 
and  intent  of  the  Tonkin  Bay  Resolution.  It 
has  lately  been  repeatedly  asserted  by  Ad- 
ministration qtokesmen.  writers  and  others 
that  the  overwhelming  vote  for  the  resolu- 
tion In  1094  expressed  Congressional  approval 
of  whatever  future  mUltery  action  the  Ad- 
ministration deemed  necessary  to  thwart  ag- 
gression In  Vietnam  including  a  total  change 
m  the  character  of  our  mission  there  train 
one  of  technical  aid  and  assistance  to  a  fuU 
scale  ground  war  with  our  troops. 

This,  of  course.  Is  pure  nonseztse.  If  such 
a  proposition  had  been  put  to  the  Senate 
in  August,  1084,  a  substantial  number  o( 
Senators,  if  not  a  majority,  would  hava  op- 
posed the  resolution.  What  we  are  now  wtt- 
neesing  Is  a  frantic  attempt  by  the  Hawks 
to  tpx—a  the  blame  and  reaponslbUltf  for 
Vietnam  on  a  broader  base.  They  ibould  not 
be  allowed  to  get  away  with  it.  It  is  not 
accurate  history  and  it  Is  not  healthy  for  the 
poUtlcal  system.  Tlie  future  welfare  at  our 
country  depends  upon  an  undstztandlng  of 
how  and  why  we  got  Involved  in  a  war  that 
does  not  serve  our  national  self  Intarezt.  If 
we  don't  understand  the  mistakes  that  got 
us  into  thlfl  one  we  won't  be  able  to  avoid 
blundering  into  the  next. 


B-52-ASSUMING  AN  AVERAGE  OF  7  SORTIES  PER  MISSION 
(In  numbers  ol  missions| 

Military         MUitaiy         Military         Military     Total  South 

North                          Total              Year  refien  I       repon  II      retion  III       ration  IV          Vietnam 

Laos  Cambodia    Indechina . 

1967 527                284                269                  10              1.090 

10               0             630     1960 1.U7               644            1.143               IW             3,072 

20               0          2,188     1969 319               440            1.777                 98             2,634 

30               0          4,270     1970 624               274               366               150             1,414 

420               0          51503               Total TmT            Tott            Tsis               406             sllO 

240  115  4,344 

7M           115        22.009        Note:  Althouch  breakdowns  for  1965  and  1966  are  not  avaitaMe.  the  totals  approsimato  138  and 
550,  respectively. 

The  Intent  and  meaning  of  any  propoel-  now  claims  It  means  I  would  have  opposed 

tlon  before  the  Congress  Is  determined  by  It  and  so  would  have  Mr.  Fulbrlght. 

the  plain  language  of  the  act   Itself,   the  However,  an  even  more  Important  factor 

interpretetlon  of  that  language  by  the  of-  in  determining  the  Intent  of  that  reeolutlon 

flclal  spokesman  for  the  measure  and  the  Is  the  political  context  of  the  times  when 

context  of  the  tlmee  in  which  it  Is  consld-  It  was  considered  by  the  Congress.  It  was 

ered.  before  the  Senate  for  MMislderatlon  on  Au- 

Because  of  my  concern  about  the  broad  gust  6  and  7.  1064.  We  were  In  the  middle 

ImpUcatlons  of  some  of  the  language  I  of-  of  a  Presidential  campaign.  Ooldwater  was 

feted  a  clarifying  amendment.  The  official  under  heavy  attack  for  his  advocacy  of  es- 

Admlnlstratlon   spokesman  for  the  resolu-  calatlon.    The    Administration    clearly    and 

tUm.   Mr.   Fulbrlght.   said   the   amendment  repeatedly  Insisted  during  that  period  that 

was  unneceesary  because  the  Intent  of  the  we  should  not  fight  a  ground  war  with  our 

reeolutlon  was  reaUy  the  same  as  my  more  troop*.  No  one  in  the  Administration  was 

qMclflc  amendment.  In  abort,  according  to  suggesting  any  change  In  our  very  limited 

Mr.  Fulbri^t,  the  resolution  did  not  Intend  participation  in  the  Vietnam  affair, 

to  authorize  a  fundamental  change  in  our  The  whole  mood  of  the  country  was  against 

role  in  Vietnam.  Ooldwater  and  escalation  and  particularly 

Three  Presldente  had  made  It  clear  what  •«»inst  the  Idea  that  "Amert^n  boys"  ahould 

that  Umited  role  was.  and  this  resolution  0^^  a  war  that  "A^  b^"  should  fight 

did  not  atan  or  clahn  to  change  it.  '<»  themselves,  as  the  President  put  It  in 

If  the  official  Admlnlstratton  spotasman  September  of  that  year, 
for  a  measure  on  the  floor  Is  to  be  subae-  *?;  "* -^''?*S^*~****^^!!l)**  ?L*****^ 
quently  repudiated  at  the  convenience  of  ?5SS^^  "f~*""°P  J'i??*'**™*  **'??*?  ♦**^ 
Uie  AiteUntetratlon.  why  bother  about  such  I>«lo«»  had  zs  part  c<  Its  purpose  «»•  lutwit 
matten  as  "leglzUtive  lnt«»t?"  In  «»ct.  why  to  sMure  Oonpesalonal  wrOTal  for  funda- 
bother  aboutAdmlnlztratlon  spokaaman  at  xanUilj  altertag  our  lole  to  Vietnam  to  our 
aU?  At  the  conclusion  of  these  rwnarks  I  pr«««»t  ground  war  onmmltmant  Is  poUtlcal 
wUl  reprint  from  the  Oongresstonal  Beoord  nonsense  U  not  m  fzot  pure  hypocrisy, 
my  colloquy  with  Mr.  Fulbrlgjit  which  If  Mr.  Fulbrlf^t,  QMaklng  for  the  Admin- 
formed  the  basis  tor  my  vote  on  the  Tonkin  istration.  had  in  fact  assert wrt  that  thla  was 
Bay  BszuititVin  w^^i  he  ttdd  me  that  the  one  of  the  Objectives  of  the  reeolutlon  the 
resolution  meant  what  the  Administration  Adminlstntlon  would  have  repudiated  him 
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out  of  hand.  They  would  hftve  told  him  at>d 

tbe  ConjreM  tbla  ivaolutlon  bad  notblng 
do  wltb  tbe  Idea  of  ebanglng  our  long  mm 
llahed  role  In  Vietnam.  They  would  have  ttld 
Congress  as  tbey  were  then  telling  tbe  cou  t- 
try  tbat  we  oppose  Ooldwater's  Irresponalt  [e 
proposals  for  bombing  the  North  and  we  o  \- 
pose  getting  involved  In  a  land  war  the  *• 
wltb  our  troopSk  Tbat  was  tbe  Admlnl»tratl«  n 
position  when  the  Tonkin  Resolution  w  * 
before  us.  They  can't  change  It  now.  It  is 
rather  Ironic  now  to  see  how  many  otherwt  le 
responsible  and  thoughtful  people  have  be  n 
"taken  In"  by  the  line  that  Congress  did  n 
fact  by  Its  Tonkin  vote  authorize  this  whc  e 
vast  Involvement  In  Vietnam.  The  fact  is 
neither  Congress  nor  the  Admlnlstrath  n 
thought  that  was  the  meaning  of  Tonkin  - 
and  both  wolUd  have  denied  It  If  the  lasi  e 
bad  been  raised. 

The  current  Intensity  of  the  dlscussU  a 
over  th6  military  status  of  Vietnam,  tl  e 
Tonkin  Resolution  and  tbe  elections  sign  J 
a  new  phase  of  the  war  dialogue.  Whal  S 
really  new  in  the  dialogue  now  Is  the  sudde  t. 
almost  universal  recognition  by  a  majorl  f 
of  the  Hawks  that  this  Is  after  all  a  muc  i 
bigger  war  than  they  had  bargained  for. 

They  now  realize  for  the  first  time  that  i  } 
win  a  conventional  military  victory  will  n  - 
quire  a  much  more  massive  commitment  i  f 
men  and  material  than  they  ever  dreamt  1 
would  be  necessary.  How  many  men?  A  ml  - 
lion  at  least  and  perhaps  two  million  withoi  t 
any  assurance  that  a  clear  cut  military  vli  - 
tory  would  result  In  any  event.  Furthermor  i. 
It  has  finally  dawned  on  the  Hawks  that  k 
military  victory  does  not  assure  a  politic  1 
victory — In  fact  there  Is  no  connection  h  - 
tween  the  two  and  one  without  the  other  s 
of  no  value  whatsoever. 

This  new  recognition  of  the  tough  reallti 
of  Vietnam  afford  the  opportunity  for  a  r 
appraisal  of  our  situation  In  Vietnam  an  1 
a  redirection  of  our  efforts. 

The  danger  we  now  face  Is  the  mountln  ; 
pressure  from  military  and  political  source 
for  a  substantial  escalation  of  the  bombln 
attack  In  the  North.  The  fact  Is  the  whol 
military-political  power  establishment  (botl 
Republican  and  Democratic)  has  been  caugh 
In  a  colossal  miscalculation.  They  have  beei 
caught  and  exposed  in  the  very  brief  perlo< 
of  24  months  since  we  foolishly  undertook 
land  war  commitment,' 

They  did  not  then  nor  do  they  now  un' 
derstand  the  natiire,  character  and  vigor  o 
the  political  revolution  m  Vietnam.  But  li 
order  to  save  face  they  are  now  demandln) 
an  expansion  of  the  war.  If  they  prevail  wi 
will  then  see  another  fniltlees  expansloi 
which  will  not  bring  the  war  to  a  concluslox 
but  will  extend  our  risk  of  a  oonfrontatloi 
with  China. 

Unfortunately  the  Administration  con 
tlnues  its  poUcy  of  so  called  controlled  ez 
panslon  of  pressure  on  the  North  wblct 
really  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  endli 
escalation  which  will  likely  lead  to  a  vast 
expansion  of  the  war.  It  oxight  to  be  under 
stood  once  and  for  all  that  no  amount  oi 
pressure  on  the  North  will  settle  the  war  li 
the  South.  A  complete  incineration  of  tb« 
North  will  not  end  the  capacity  of  the  guer 
mia  to  continue  the  fight  In  the  South. 

Though  we  committed  a  grave  blunder  li 
putting  ground  troops  Into  Vietnam  In  tbt 
first  place.  It  does  not  make  sense  to  com 
pound  the  blunder  by  pouring  in  addltlona 
troops.  The  Administration  proposal  for  45 
000  additional  troops  with  tens  of  thousand) 
more  demanded  by  the  military  Is  simply  i 
blind  and  foolish  move  In  the  wrong  dlrec' 
tlon. 

What  the  military  really  needs  is  a  mlUloc 
or  two  million  ground  troops  for  the  wai 
they  want  to  fight.  Furthermore,  no  one  can 
explain  what  possible  proportional  benefit 
this  country  or  the  free  world  wUl  get  for 
this  kind  of  massive  allocation  of  re- 
sources—even assuming  this  would  win  tbe 


mllltary-pollUcal  mr  which  I  think  li  high- 
ly doubtful. 

There  is  no  easy  solution  to  our  Involve- 
ment, but  now.  before  It  Is  too  late,  Is  the 
time  to  decide  what  direction  from  here  we 
are  going  to  go  in  Vietnam. 

There  Is,  It  seems  to  me,  only  one  sensible 
direction  to  go  and  that  is  toward  de-escala- 
tion and  negotiations. 

It  was  a  mistake  tor  us  to  Americanise 
this  war  In  the  first  place,  and  It  Is  an  even 
greater  mistake  to  continue  it  as  an  Ameri- 
can war.  As  soon  as  the  elections  are  over 
this  Sunday  we  should  cease  bombing  the 
North  In  order  to  afford  the  opportunity  to 
explore  tbe  possibility  of  nagotlatlmis.  It  Is 
rather  Ironic  that  Chief  of  State  Thleu,  the 
military  candidate  for  President,  favcurs  a 
bombing  pause  but  our  military  oppose  It. 
Whose  war  Is  this? 

Next  we  should  fundamentally  alter  our 
military  and  political  policies  In  the  South. 
We  should  notify  the  South  that  henceforth 
It  will  be  tbe  Job  of  South  Vietnamese  to  do 
the  chore  of  political  and  military  pacifica- 
tion of  the  South.  While  our  troops  occupy 
the  population  centers,  furnish  tbe  supplies, 
transportation  and  air  cover,  it  must  be  the 
Job  of  the  Vietnamese  to  win  the  political 
and  military  war  in  the  South.  If  they  do 
not  have  tbe  morale,  the  interest,  the  deter- 
mination to  win  under  these  circumstances 
then  their  cause  can't  be  won  at  all. 

Surely  It  ought  to  be  undnstood  by  now 
that  if  there  is  going  to  be  a  meaningful 
solution  to  the  Vietnam  problem  they  must 
be  the  ones  who  make  It  meaningful. 

Furthermore,  If  It  is  true,  as  our  State  De- 
partment says,  that  all  other  South  East 
Asian  countries  feel  they  have  a  stake  in 
Vietnam,  let  them  send  some  troops  of  their 
own  to  prove  their  Interest. 

Under  this  approach  we  will  reduce  the 
loss  of  our  troops  to  a  mtmmiiTin  and  we 
will  find  out  whether  our  allies  In  the  South 
really  believe  they  have  something  to  fight 
for.  If  they  do,  they  have  the  chance  to 
build  their  own  country.  If  they  don't,  then 
we  should  get  out. 

This  it  seems  to  me  Is  our  best  alternative 
to  the  frultleas  policy  of  endless  escalation. 

MABca  1,  1966,  CoixoQTrr 
Ui.   FUI3BIGHT.  Mr.   President,   will   the 
Senator  from  Wlsoonsln  yield  Just  brlsfly. 
Mr.  Nn«oir.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Aikansaa. 

Mr.  Fdi,bbioht.  First,  I  appreciate  what  the 
Senator  said.  I  have  alrsady  said  puUlcIy 
that  I  believe  one  of  the  most  serious  mis- 
takes I  have  made  as  chairman  was  In  not 
accepting  or  urgmg  the  Senate  to  aooept  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  ttnm  Wls- 
oooaln  in  August  1964.  I  do  not  believe  It  U 
proper,  and  do  not  wlsb  to  take  the  time  to 
explain  th«  dnumstanoea  of  that  parUeular 
moment,  but.  nevsrtbeleas.  I  believe  It  was  a 
mistake  and  I  oommend  the  Senator  from 
WtsooDsln  for  having  more  foresight  than  I 
had  at  tbat  time,  and  I  think  many  otber 
Senators,  as  to  the  poaslble  slgmficance  at 
that  rescAutlon. 

He  did  offer  a  very  seaslble,  limiting 
amendment  to  that  resolution,  and  I  regret 
that  we  did  not  have  the  kind  of  discussion 
of  It  In  public  at  that  time  that  we  have  had 
recently.  But  I  do  oommend  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  for  his  foreslgbtedness  and 
regret  that  I  did  not  have  as  much. 

Mr.  Nklson.  I  believe  that  the  Senator 
advised  me  at  that  time  that  his  Interpre- 
tation of  the  resolution  was  the  same  as  the 
purpose  of  my  amendment,  and  that  there- 
fore the  amendment  was  unnecessary. 

Mr.  FumuoHT.  I  thought  it  was. 

Mr.  NsLsoif .  I  also  wlsb  to  oommend  those 
who  have  partlc^ted  In  this  debate  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 

Although  very  frequently  I  do  not  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  I  sho^iM  like 
to  say  that  he  has  made  a  most  valuable 


contribution  to  this  dlseuaslon— and  he  will 
oonUnue  to  do  so. 

One  thing,  however,  that  dlstxirbs  me  very 
much  Is  the  sigument  I  have  heard  advanced 
In  the  prsas.  by  columnists.  1^  distinguished 
Members  of  Oongreas.  and  people  Va  tbe  ex- 
ecutive branch,  that  we  aliould  not  be  de- 
bating this  Issue  because  what  we  say  here. 
In  our  free  country,  will  be  misunderstood 
by  some  Communists  In  some  other  country. 
CommunlsU  who  do  not  know  what  free 
speech  is  aU  about  and  never  will. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  the  greatest  parlia- 
mentary body  In  the  world.  It  Is  the  <4dest 
parliamentary  body  In  the  world.  Its  func- 
tion and  purpoee  is  constructive  debate.  The 
strength  of  this  NaUon  is  measured  by  its 
capacity  for  intelligent  debate,  not  by  iU 
ability  to  gooeestep.  I  hope  we  do  not  under- 
mine tbat  source  of  our  power.  I  have  heard 
It  implied  here  and  elsewhere  lately  that 
free  speech  and  dissent  should  stop  because 
it  may  be  misunderstood  in  Communist 
countries.  This  is  a  dangerous  pcu^lel  to  tbe 
theory  that  was  recently  used  by  the  Russian 
court  in  sentencing  two  writers  to  Jail,  not 
because  of  what  they  said  in  Russia  but  be- 
cause they  published  books  In  this  country 
which  the  Russians  thought  would  be  mis- 
understood In  America  and  damage  Russia. 
On  tbat  theory  the  Russian  court  sentenced 
the  writers  to  Jail. 

Over  here,  we  have  people  saying  that  we 
should  stop  debate  becavise  someone  else 
who  cannot  understand  the  debate  might 
misunderstand  our  reeolve  and  damage 
America. 

Mr.  President,  freedom  is  what  democracy 
is  all  about.  If  som«  foreign  dictator  does 
not  understand  It,  that  Is  too  bad.  I  have 
no  mtentlon  of  giving  up  my  freedom  of 
speech  because  some  Communist  does  not 
understand  what  free  speech  Is  all  about — 
and  never  will. 

Regarding  tbe  Tonkin  Bay  resolution,  let 
me  comment  briefly.  It  has  been  repeatedly 
stated  by  thoee  who  unqualifiedly  support 
tbe  Tonkin  Bay  reaolutlon  tbat  there  were 
only  two  Senators  who  had  any  reservations 
about  It. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  reservations  about 
that  resolution  eind  I  made  them  clear.  I 
was  In  the  Chamber  on  August  6.  August  7, 
and  August  8,  and  participated  In  the  dialog 
concerning  the  resolution,  as  did  several 
otber  Senators,  who  also  expressed  grave 
reservations  about  the  resolution.  Their  re- 
marks were  Intended  to  Interpret  that  reso- 
lution and  demonstrate  congressional  mtent. 
I  discussed  the  subject  on  three  different 
days  with  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  and  I  am  a  little  weary  of 
having  my  vote  Interpreted  as  an  unqualified 
endorsement  of  escalation.  The  record  will 
show  It  was  not  such  an  endorsement. 

The  cbalnnan  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  was  In  the  Chamber — the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pulbbicbt],  as  ths 
spokesman  for  the  administration.  As  a  UjS. 
Senator,  I  was  entitled  to  accept  his  advice, 
counsel,  and  Interpretation  of  tbat  resolu- 
tion Bs  an  expression  of  the  Intent  of  tbe 
administration. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  read  the  whole 
dialog,  but  I  will  read  a  part  of  It  from  the 
Rbcosd  of  August  6  and  7,  1964,  as  follows. 
Addressing  myself  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee: 

But  I  am  oonoerned  about  the  Congress 
appearing  to  tell  the  executive  branch  and 
the  public  that  we  would  endorse  a  complete 
change  m  o\ir  mission.  That  would  concern 
me. 

Mr.  FuLsaioHT.  I  do  not  Interpret  the  Jomt 
resolution  in  that  way  at  all.  It  strikes  me, 
as  I  understand  it.  that  the  Joint  resolution 
is  quite  consistent  with  our  existing  mission 
and  our  understanding  of  what  we  have 
been  doing  in  South  Vietnam  for  the  last 
10  years. 
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Skipping  aome  o(  it,  I  addreaaed  the  chair- 
man once  more,  as  follows: 

In  view  of  the  differing  Interpretations 
which  bAve  been  put  upon  the  Joint  reaolu- 
tlon with  respect  to  what  tbe  sense  of  Con- 
gress Is,  I  should  llks  to  have  this  point 
darlfled.  I  have  great  ooofldenoe  in  the  Prsa- 
Ident.  However,  my  concern  Is  that  we  In 
Congress  oould  give  the  lnq>resslon  to  the 
pubUo  that  we  are  prepared  at  this  time  to 
change  our  mission  and  substantially  ex- 
pand our  commitment.  If  that  Is  what  the 
sense  of  C<Higress  is.  I  am  opposed  to  the 
resolution.  I  therefore  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  VL  he  would  consent 
to  accept  an  amendment,  a  copy  of  which  I 
have  supplied  him.  I  shall  read  It  Into  the 
Rxoobd: 

"On  page  2,  line  3,  after  the  word,  'That' 
insert  '(a)'. 

"On  page  2.  between  lines  6  and  7,  insert 
the  following: 

"'(b)   The  Congress  also  approves  and 
supports  the  ^orts  of  the  President — 

This  was  tbe  amendment  to  the  Tonkin 
Bay  resolution — 

to  bring  the  problem  of  peace  In  southeast 
Asia  to  the  Security  Council  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  tbe  President's  declaration  that 
the  United  States,  seeking  no  extension  of 
the  present  military  conflict,  will  respond  to 
provocation  In  a  manner  that  Is  "limited  and 
fitting".  Our  oontmulng  policy  Is  to  limit 
our  role^ 

Listen  to  these  words — 

To  the  provision  of  aid,  training  assistance, 
and  military  advice,  and  It  Is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that,  except  when  provoked  to  a 
greater  response,  we  should  contmue  to  at- 
tempt to  avoid  a  direct  military  involvement 
In  the  southeast  Asian  conflict'." 

■nils  amendment  Is  not  an  Interference 
with  the  exercise  of  the  President's  constitu- 
tional rights.  It  is  merely  an  expression  of 
the  sense  of  Congress.  Would  the  Senator 
accept  tbe  amendment? 

Mr.  PuLBaiGHT.  It  states  fairly  accurately 
what  the  President  has  said  would  be  otir 
policy,  and  what  I  stated  my  understanding 
was  as  to  oiu:  policy;  also  what  other  Sena- 
tors haye  stated. 

I  do  not  object  to  it  as  a  statement  of 
policy.  I  bellere  it  is  an  accurate  reflection 
of  what  I  believe  is  the  President's  policy. 
Judging  from  bis  own  statements.  That  does 
not  mean  that  as  a  practical  matter  I  can 
accept  the  amendment.  It  wo\ild  dday  mat- 
ters to  do  so.  It  would  cause  confusion  and 
require  a  conference,  and  present  us  with  all 
the  other  dllllcultlea  that  are  involved  In  this 
kind  of  legislative  action.  I  regret  that  I  can- 
not do  it,  even  though  I  do  not  at  all  dis- 
agree with  the  amendment  as  a  general  state- 
ment of  policy. 

I  would  think  that  ought  to  be  a  suffi- 
cient answer  to  those  who  have  repeatedly 
insisted  that  tbe  Tonkin  resolution  was  a 
blank  check.  It  was  not.  I  had  reservations. 
So  did  others.  I  was  assured  that  we  were 
not  changing  our  role  In  southeast  Asia.  We 
have  changed  It.  Obviously  we  cannot  turn 
back  tbe  clock.  But  I  trust  that,  for  tbe  sake 
of  the  historical  record  this  may  correct 
those  gross  misinterpretations  of  the  record 
which  have  been  so  frequently  uttered  on 
the  floor  and  elsewhere  in  recent  months. 

Mr.  Fm^aioar.  Mr.  President,  In  that  con- 
nection, I  certainly  agree  with  what  the 
Senator  from  Wlsoonsm  has  said.  He  Is  right 
to  have  made  It.  I  have  stated  that  I  under- 
stood, from  the  information  that  was  given 
to  us,  a  speclflc  incident  was  presented  as 
the  reason  for  that  resolution.  It  was  that 
a  direct  attack  had  been  made  on  our  ah^w 
on  the  high  seas  this  Is  what  we  were  told— 
where  they  had  a  right  to  be. 

We  were  told  it  was  an  uiqnrovoked  at- 
tack. In  other  words,  we  luul  not  done  any- 
thing tbat  property  oould  be  oonsldersd  as 
provocation,  lliese  facts  are  difficult  for  a 


committee  or  any  of  ua  to  check,  I  think  we 
were  told  things  h^>pened  at  night  and 
things  were  moving  rapidly,  and  so  on. 

I  had  no  reason  to  doubt  the  factual  situ- 
ation. On  tbe  otber  band,  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  prove  what  happened.  In  any 
event,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  cer- 
tainly stated  very  clearly  what  the  situation 
waa.  We  all  know  the  President  has,  without 
any  resolution,  the  right  to  nsponA  to  an 
immediate  attack.  He  has  the  right  to  take 
actions  of  a  temporary  nature,  one  might 
say,  to  protect  our  Interests.  Then  at  some 
point,  if  hostilities  continue.  If  the  Con- 
stitution means  anything,  a  declaration  of 
war  should  be  sought. 

I  will  leave  it  to  Senators,  the  manager 
of  the  bill,  the  administration,  whether  or 
not  we  are  now  at  war.  This  bill  and  other 
events  would  Indicate  we  are.  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  matter  with  some  of  those  who 
have  responsibility  In  this  area.  They  are 
reluctant  to  do  what  I  have  suggested.  I  am 
not  at  all  sure,  if  we  continue  along  the 
course  we  are  following,  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  Impose  powers  and  disciplines  and 
controls  upon  our  economy  sooner  or  later. 
We  cannot  carry  on  this  kind  of  conflict 
and  caU  It  a  skirmish.  So  this  is  a  matter  I 
think  the  admlnlstraUon  should  be  giving 
thought  to. 

The  Smvixonicxntal  Disbuption  of 
Indochina 
The  land  and  people  of  Indochina  (387 
thousand  square  miles  and  45  million  in- 
habitants—the  size  of  Texss,  but  with  foiir 
times  its  population)  have  been  under  con- 
tinuous, large-scale  attack  since  1965.  The 
largely  overlooked  and  prestimably  incidental 
Impact  of  the  Second  Indochina  War  on  the 
land  and  indigenous  populations  of  that 
region  has  been  of  montunental  proportions. 
One  of  the  few  Tactual  summaries  of  this 
disruption  was  published  last  year  by  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  (under 
the  UUe  "Impact  of  the  Vietnam  War"). 
From  the  data  preeented  we  can  approximate 
that  8is  a  result  of  this  war,  one  out  of  every 
35  Inhabitants  of  all  Indochina  has  so  far 
been  killed,  one  In  15  wounded,  and  one  in 
six  made  a  refugee.  Tbe  social  disruption 
implied  by  these  flg\ires  Is  difficult  to  grasp: 
the  proportionate  Impact  on  the  United 
States,  with  Its  populaUon  of  200  mlUlon 
would  be:  5.700.000  kUled.  13.300,000 
wounded,  and  33  million  displaced. 

A   WAX   AOAQfST   TBS   ENVUtONKKNT 

However,  the  Second  Indochina  War  has 
been  waged  against  the  land  as  much  as 
against  the  people.  It  Is  In  the  light  of  the 
intimate  association  with  and  direct  de- 
pendence upon  tbe  resources  of  the  land  by 
largely  primitive  peoples,  and  In  the  further 
light  of  our  new  awareness  of  all  mankind's 
dependence  on  his  natiu^l  environment  that 
a  growing  number  of  scientists  throughout 
the  nation  and  the  world,  have  become  ap- 
palled by  the  long-range  ecological  Impact  of 
so-called  limited  counterlnsurgency  warfare. 
A  further  major  concern  has  been  the  re- 
newed dependence  by  the  United  States  in 
this  frustrating  conflict  on  chemical  weap- 
ons. This  latter  approach,  with  Its  serious 
public  health  and  ecological  Implications,  is 
a  form  of  warfare  which  the  civilized  world 
had  hoped  was  put  to  rest  with  the  end  of 
World  War  I. 

Dr.  Pfeiffer  (a  wUdllfe  soologlst)  and  I  (a 
forest  botanist)  have  made  several  tours  of 
Indochina  during  the  past  three  years  to  as- 
sess the  extent  of  ecological  disruption 
caused  by  the  weapons  and  techniques  em- 
ployed by  the  United  States.  We  were  lim- 
ited m  our  studies  by  the  obvious  difficulties 
associated  with  working  in  an  active  theater 
of  war  and  by  the  paucity  of  pertinent  in- 
formation that  has  been  rdsased  by  our  gov- 
ernment. What  foUowa  ttien  is  an  attsmpt  at 
conservatively   summarizing  the  extent   of 


environmental  disruption  caused  by  (1)  tbe 

chemical  warfare  program  with  plant  poisons 
(herbicides),  (2)  the  landdearlng  program 
with  Rome-plow  equipped  tractors.  (3)  the 
massive  bombing  and  shelling  program,  and 
(4)  the  16,000-pound  land -clearing  bombs. 
This  preliminary  sync^Mls  Is  based  on  a  com- 
bination of  personal  observations.  Inter- 
views, and  Information  released  by  the  De- 
partment oT  Defense.  I  report  the  environ- 
mental Impact  with  the  realization  that  It  la 
dwarfed  by  the  direct  Impact  of  the  war  on 
the  peoples  of  Indochina,  but  with  the  fur- 
ther realization  tbat  these  two  dimensions 
of  the  war  are  Intertwined — and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  long  after  the  war  will  have 
finally  ended. 


Chemical  anti-plant  warfare,  restricted 
largely  to  South  Vietnam,  began  on  a  small 
scale  In  November  1961,  became  a  large-scale 
effort  in  1966,  and  essentially  ended  in  May 
1971.  In  its  cover  denial  program  the  United 
States  aerially  dlq>ensed  17  million  gallons 
(109  million  pounds)  of  herbicides  on  4.7 
million  acres  of  forest  lands.  In  Its  food  de- 
nial program  it  similarly  dispensed  2  mil- 
lion gaUons  (7  million  pounds)  on  0.7  mil- 
lion acres  of  crop  lands.  Major  herbicides 
used  against  forest  were  2,4-D  (57  million 
pounds).  2.4,6-T  (48  million  pounds),  and 
pldoram  (3  mlUlon  pounds):  and  against 
agricultural  fields,  dlmethylarslnlc  add  (7 
million  pounds).  About  15%  of  South  Viet- 
nam's forests  have  been  q>rayed  once  and 
an  additional  4%  r^>eatedly:  about  8%  of 
the  nation's  crop  lands  (primarily  those  in 
the  Central  Highlands)  have  been  q>rayed. 
All  told,  one  acre  \n  eight  of  South  Vietnam 
was  sprayed,  representing  an  area  the  size 
of  Massachusetts  in  a  cotmtry  the  size  of 
New  England. 

In  the  areas  qi>rayed  there  lias  been  an 
alteration  and  slmpllflcatlon  of  tbe  plant 
and  animal  communities,  a  loss  of  mineral 
nutrients,  acceleration  of  erosion  in  hilly 
terrain,  the  reduction  in  ecosystem  produc- 
tivity. RestoraUon  time  in  the  once  sprayed 
areas  is  expected  to  exceed  one  decade  and 
in  the  multiply  qirayed  areas  at  least  aer- 
eral  decades.  Approxlmatdy  one  tnnnpw 
acres  have  been  utterly  devastated  by  herbi- 
cides (two-thirds  of  thsse  being  upland 
forest,  one-third  coastal  mangrove  forest). 
It  Is  sstlmated  that  over  the  yean  food  was 
IntentlonaUy  dastroyed  sulDcient  to  supply 
the  total  diets  for  one  full  year  of  approxi- 
mately ^  mlUion  Vietnamese  (largely  oi- 
vUlan.  primarily  Montagnard);  additional 
amounts  were  destroyed  as  a  concomitant  of 
forest  ^Maying.  Hie  herbicides  seem  to  have 
directly  and  indirectly  resulted  in  medical 
and  veterinary  problems.  Timber  losses  have 
been  estimated  to  total  6.6  bUllon  board  feet, 
sufficient  to  supply  South  Vietnam's  timber 
needs  for  three  decades. 

Tbe    herbicide    program    seems    to   have 

ended,  but  its  effects  will  long  be  felt,  both 

In  terms  of  the  environment  aitd  In  terms 

of  the  erosion  of  International  arms  conbnd. 

TBx  ■om-n.ow  paocaAM 

Landdearlng  vrlth  tractors,  a  program 
restricted  to  South  Vietnam,  began  on  a 
small  scale  In  1965,  became  a  large-scale 
effort  m  1968,  and  Is  apparently  continuing 
undiminished  to  this  day.  This  little  known 
operation,  devoted  at  first  to  the  clearing  of 
roadsides  and  other  lines  of  communication 
m  order  to  discourage  ambushes,  has  for  the 
past  several  years  now  been  used  on  a  mas- 
sive scale  to  literally  obliterate  forested  areas 
of  possible  use  to  the  other  side.  In  Its 
mission  of  denying  cover  and  sanctuary  the 
method  appears  to  be  without  equal.  The 
basic  tool  is  a  20-ton  tractor  fitted  out  with 
a  2^-ton  "Bome  plow"  and  14  tons  of  added 
armor.  At  least  flve  ooo^Mmies  of  more  than 
thirty  tractoa  each  are  In  oontmuous  oper- 
ation. As  of  last  August  about  760,000  acres 
al  land  of  South  Vietnam  bad  been  scraped 
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iMire  by  tbU  meana  (an  area  tbe  alec 
Rhode  Island):  and  clearing  progtaMW 
the  rate  ot  more  than  1.000  acre*  per  (  ay 

Plowing  resulU  In  severe  site  degradat  on, 
weed  InTaalon  (oftan  by  the  tenadoua  oo  pm 
graaa) ,  utter  destruction  of  wUdlUe  babi  »t, 
and  major  aroalon  and  exacerbated  fl  tod 
damage  In  billy  terrain.  The  South  V  Bt- 
nameee  forest  serrloe  has  eatUnated  as 
last  summer  that  more  than  30  mill: 
board  feet  of  readily  aoceaalUe  hard' 
timber  on  198  thousand  acres  had  been 
stroyed  In  this  program;  and  French  rubl 
officials  have  determined  that  a,SOO  acres 
rubber  planUtlons  had  slmUazly  fallen 
the  plow. 

In  short,  "pacifying"  an  area  with  Roi 
plows  rather  than  with  herbicides  seems 
once  more  efficient  mUltarUy  and  more 
structlve  environmentally. 

WOMMtmQ  AMB  — KT.T.TWa 

Conventional  bombing  and  shelling,  the 
former  throughout  Indochina  and  the  lat  er 
mostly  In  South  Vietnam,  have  become  1  >e 
major  means  of  "landscape  management"  In 
this  war.  The  one  lasting  Impreaalon  tl  at 
remalna  after  flying  over  the  country  la  of 
an  endleai  number  of  craters.  A  conaervat  v* 
estlmata  at  the  actual  number  of  thaae  gl4nt 
poz  on  the  landscape  la  over  36  mlUlon — 
currmUy  being  added  to  at  the  rata  o4  at 
least  several  thousand  per  day. 

Itnnttlaiia  expendttures  during  the 
year  period  lMS-1871  ware  36  bUUon  p 
twtoa  TTJB.  azpeodnuraa  thrcnigtaout  W<»M 
War  n  In  an  Ita  thaaten.  Darlac  ttil 
apux  th*  VA.  thus  TT*~***  munltMfia  In 
Indocblna  with  an  aaplualre  «n«rg7 
lent  to  450  Blroahlma  bomba  (l.e.,  the 
alve  equivalent  at  on*  Bmahlma  drop 
5  V^  daya) .  m  tenna  ^  th*  pwif^ea  oC  an : 
china,  the  total  repwanti  BM  poundal 
panon:  In  tanna  at  tta  land.  148  poundaj 
acre.  In  tanna  of  fMqneney.  thla  aum  rar 
aenta  lit  pounda  par  aaoood  throughout 
entire  aaven-year  period. 

bUmatlnff  the  aiataga  or»tar  to  be  SO 
In  dlaoMtar  and  IS  faat  daap,  the  eotnbHtad 
aurfaoa  aran  of  the  holaa  alooa  eriafd  ^ 
twaan  IMS  and  1»71  oomaa  to  almoat  ^ 
lion  aana,  and  the  earth  dlaplaoad  by  the  < 
pMwlooa  to  a  itaggarlng  3.4  btlllon  eutle 
yarda. 

Mora  than  90%  at  aU  bombing  and  aha  I- 
Ing  In  TnH^*««"^  have  baan  har— tng  m  Ml 
Interdiction  —«—«■"■*-.  In  effect  dlreetM 
agalnat  foreata  and  flelda.  The  be 
ahalla  have  torn  up  eountleaa  treea;  and  t^ 
ahrapnal  baa  been  proptiled  over 
million  aersa  bitting  additional  and 
and  tharat^r  invltlnff  fungal  Infaotlon  a^ 
wood  rot.  The  eratans  have  alao  dlamptad 
tenalva  agricultural  araaa.  both  direetly  altd 
Indirectly.  Irrigation  ayatama  have  bean  dis- 
rupted and  near  the  ooaat  aaltwater 
croachment  haa  resultad.  The  cratara  hifre 
expoeed  laterltlo  soil  to  the  atmoaphere  pi  r- 
mltttng  It  to  harden  Irravarslbly.  MUUona 
new  laiiortliig  ponda  have  been  created  1  ur 
disease  iiai  lying  moaqultoea.  In  hilly  terra  a. 
eroalon  haa  bean  aocalerated.  Finally,  aln^ 
l%-3%  of  the- bomba  and  abella  expend  td 
are  duds,  there  are  now  14  million  of  th^ 
acattared  about,  many  at  which  are  apt  to 
plode  If  bumped  Into,  for  example,  durl^ 
plowing. 

All  In  all.  the  affecta  of  the  truly  maaal^ 
bombing  and  shelling  may  well  prove  to 
the  least  reoognlaed  and  moat  permanently 
dlaruptlve  legacy  at  thla 


THS  OOMlCAiroO  VAVLT  BOm 

The  lS,000-pound  BLV-43/B  "Oomnuuuio 


Vault"  bomb  can  be  dropped  Into  dani », 
triple-canopy  Jungle  to  create  an  Inatai  i* 
hellcoptar  landing  aone  which  avaragaa  I  S 
acrea  In  else  (an  area  larger  than  a  footb^ 
Add) .  Thla  biHura  Item  o(  ordnanee  1  _ . 
operational  In  1040.  although  axperimenSj 
drops  may  h«T«  bafun  as  auly  as  194  7. 
By  rough  eattmaae  abau«  900  have  ba^n 
expended,  and  now  aeam  to  be  dronwd 


the  rate  of  several  per  weak.  The  Commando 
Vault,  a  ooncuaalon  bomb  filled  with  a 
slurry  of  ammonium  nltnta  and  aluminum 
powder,  is  detonated  Juat  above  the  ground 
and  leavea  no  crater,  much  of  Ma  blaat  Is 
directed  In  the  hortaontal  direction.  The  tre- 
mendous blast  wave  required  to  ahear  off 
large  treea  and  blow  tham  106  faet  or  more 
away  in  every  direction  from  the  epicenter 
oontlnuea  outward  for  at  least  1300  feet 
(according  to  a  recent  Pentagon  relaaaa) 
with  a  sufficient  overpreasura  to  kill  or 
Injure  all  wqioeed  humane  and  wildlife.  The 
average  casualty  aone  per  bomb  la  thua  133 
aorea  (seven  tlmaa  the  alaa  of  the  White 
House  grounda)  and  parhapa  graatar.  The 
Commando  Vault  bomb  la  a  totally  indis- 
criminate, wlde-araa  weapon  which  reaulta 
In  the  oompleta  local  aootoglcal  disruption  of 
the  strike  area. 

■BOOMMZNOaTIOM 

It  becomaa  vital  In  thla  time  of  a  rapidly 
degrading  world  environment  that  man  seek 
the  knowledge  of  aU  the  eoologloal  ramlflca- 
tlona  of  hU  current  and  potential  acUvltlea. 

On  7  October  1870  the  Oongrees  through 
Public  Law  91-441  [Saot.  606(c)  (1)  |  author- 
ised a  study  by  the  National  Academy  of 
Sclencea  of  the  ecological  impact  of  the 
lierblctde  program,  an  InveaUgatton  now 
In  progress  (cf.  Congraasliinal  Bacord  117 
(148):  81SO0S-S1OOO1:  8  October  1971). 
However,  since  the  harblddsa  seem  to  be 
dwarfed  in  their  ecological  impact  by  this 
war's  other  aaaaulta  on  the  environment, 
thla  inveatlgatlon  la  dearly  too  limited  in 
lU  aoope.  It  la  Important  now  that  aerlous 
consideration  be  glvan  to  the  yietium.  War 
Mooiogieal  Dmmagt  A$a€a»m»nt  Act  of  1972 
recently  Introduced  by  Senator  Nelaon  (S. 
8064:  cf.  Ooograaaloiial  Baoord  118(9): 
8664  8688;  36  January  1971]  and  the  com- 
panion blU  Introduced  by  Bapraaeotatlve 
Oude  (HJt.  18010:  cf.  Ooogreaalonal  Baoord 
118(16)H8S8:   7  February  1973). 

(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

Apr.  13.  1973] 
Ths  IfoaczMT  or  Turm  m  VrnntAic 


(By  Ohartaa  W.  Toat) 

Mkw  Toax. — ^The  moment  of  truth  baa  ar- 
rived In  Vietnam — not  for  "Vlotnamlaatlon'* 
baoauae,  daqilta  the  vast  armament  wa  have 
provldad  Iff.  Thlau.  Pwaidaat  Jftzon  obn- 
oualy  dose  not  intend  to  risk  letting  him  go 
It  alone  agalnat  the  north.  What  la  being 
teated  now.  and  probably  will  be  for  the  raat 
of  1973,  Is  "Vletnamlaatlon  plna" — that  Is, 
Vletnameee  fighting  on  the  ground  and 
Amarloan  wghMng  from  the  air. 

WlU  Vletnameee  and  Amarloana  In  theae 
oomplemantary  beUlgereot  rolea  bo  able  to 
repulse  General  OHap'a  offanalvea  as  affeotlvaly 
aa  Vletnameee  and  Amerlaana,  both  of  tham 
fighting  on  the  ground,  were  able  to  do  In 
the  paatf  That  la  the  «'""'*^««*t  qneatlon. 

Thla  strategy  Is  no  doubt  deal|^ied  to  get 
Americana  out  of  ground  combat,  where  Uvea 
are  loat,  but  nevertbelem  to  enable  tham  attll 
to  play  a  sufficiently  deetalve  role  to  prevent 
either  victory  or  algnlfleant  aucoaaaea  by  the 
North  Vletnameee. 

Thla  has  no  doubt  been  the  Praaldent'a 
dual  objective  ever  since  January.  1969 —  to 
achieve  by  November.  1973.  both  a  with- 
drawal of  United  Statea  ground  combat  forcea 
and  a  victory  for  Mr.  Thleu  In  the  aanaa  that 
at  that  data  he  would  stUl  control  Saigon 
and  moat  of  the  south. 

Obviously  no  one  can  be  aura  at  thla  writ- 
ing whether  thla  atratagy  wUl  succeed.  Two 
facta,  however,  one  can  be  sure  of:  It  will 
not  end  the  war,  and  It  will  not  get  the 
Americana  out  of  It. 

It  will  not  and  the  war  because.  If  Hanoi 
would  not  stop  fighting  whan  It  waa  con- 
fronted by  half  a  million  American  troope 
plus  baavy  Amarlean  bomMnff  of  much  of 
the  north,  it  u  certainly  not  going  to  stop 
It  la  confronted  by  the  bombing  alone. 


The  essential  fact  that  President  Kennedy, 
Prsaldent  Johnaon.  and  Prealdant  Nlzon  have 
failed  to  undaratand  or  to  admit  la  that  the 
North  Vletnameee  will  go  on  lighting  indefl- 
nltoiy.  at  whatever  coat,  but  that  the  Ameri- 
cana, being  unconvinced  the  laaue  U  a  vital 
one  to  tham.  win  not. 

Therefore  the  final  aetUement.  by  lighting 
or  by  negotiation.  wlU  Inevitably  be  made 
between  Vlatnamaee.  Bombing  may  prolong 
the  war  but  wUl  not  aettte  It. 

The  aeoond  faet  that  la  clear  to  that  con- 
tinued United  Statea  bombing  wUl  not  "Vlet- 
namlae~  the  war  or  get  the  United  SUtea 
out  of  It.  Aa  long  aa  our  bombing  nnntlnriaa 
wa  ahall  not  know  whether  the  South  Vlat- 
namaee. after  aevan  yaara  ot  maastva  Amer- 
ican aupport,  are  at  last  able  to  stand  on 
their  own  feet. 

As  long  as  our  bombing  continues  more 
United  SUtea  Uvae  wlU  be  loat.  the  number 
of  United  States  Prisoners  In  enemy  hands 
WlU  increase,  and  the  chance  of  getting  any 
prtsonars  raleaaed  wlU  be  nil. 

As  long  aa  our  bombing  oonttnues  the  pos- 
slbiuty  of  detente  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
China,  and  of  a  comprahenalve  stablUaatlon 
of  Southeaat  Aala.  wlU  be  delayed  and  per- 
bapa  Jeopardlasd. 

The  old  argument  that  the  bombing  to  *^ 
protect  American  forcea"  to  comptotely 
threadbare,  now  that  we  have  practically 
withdrawn  from  ground  combat  and  our 
smaU  residual  forcea  are  not  being  directly 
attacked. 

So-called  "agreemanta"  about  reciprocal 
raatralnt  annooncad  by  tha  United  Stataa  In 
1968  were  never  acknowledge  by  the  North 
Vletnamaaa  and  have  long  alnoa  been  vio- 
lated by  both  aldaa.  We  know,  moreover. 
tram  bitter  aacparlanee  between  1968  and 
196S  that  bomMng  Indo-Ohlna  to  Inharantly 
Indadatva.  that  It  wlU  not  win  the  war,  or 
Intlmldata  MmaoL 

What  aaama  to  ba  taking  plaee  on  the 
Amarloan  aide  tharataa  to  primarily  a 
buying  of  tima  unttl  NOvambar.  The  United 
Statea  pobllo  to  atmply  not  going  to  stand 
for  indeOntta  United  Btataa  parttdpatlon  In 
tha  war. 

At  aoma  point  Fraaldant  Thlau  and  our 
South  ^Hatnamaaa  manda  are  going  to  bava 
to  be  left  to  atand  on  their  own  feet  and 
prove  that  "Vtotnamlmtlon"  rmUy  works. 
That  means  fighting  without  any  united 
Stataa  parUolpatUm  whataoavsr.  on  tha 
groond  or  In  tha  air,  though  it  doea  not 
naoamartty  mean  cutting  of  united  Stataa 
mllltai7  and  economic  aid. 

Z  hope  paracnally  that  the  South  Vlet- 
namaaa can  stand  on  their  own  feet,  agtittng 
a  naeaaaary.  making  thair  own  poUtleal 
aattlemant  If  pcaalbto.  But  I  aee  no  reason 
whataoevM  to  believe  that  If  they  are  un- 
able to  do  ao  In  ApiU  1973,  they  wlU  be  abto 
to  do  80  In  November  1973.  or  In  AprU  1978. 

Tha  united  Statea  haa  already  been  In 
Zndo-Ohlna  for  too  long.  Let  ua  not,  beeauae 
Hanoi  haa  Inconveniently  but  predictably 
ohoaan  thto  moment  for  an  offensive.  aUow 
ouraalvea  to  be  suckared  In  aU  over  again. 
Thto  to  not  February.  1966. 

Lat  us  at  long  last  "Vtotnamlaa"  100  per- 
cent, stop  bombing,  arrange  the  releaae  of 
our  prtsonars,  and  get  out  completely.  Thto 
ahould  not  bo  a  parttoan  poUUcal  Issue.  It  to 
In  the  Interest  of  aU  Amertcans. 


(From  the  FacU.  Aug.  IB.  1064] 
KAaTXHiana  awd  NaLaow — ^AroarLaa  or 


Democrat  Oongreaonan  Robert  Kastan- 
meler,  of  Wlaccaaln's  9nd  Dtotrlet,  and 
Demoorat  Senator  Oaylord  Nelaon  added  a 
new  chapter  to  tha  "Damoerat  Handbook  of 
Surrender^  last  wsak.  The  two  Uberal  as- 
tremtota  announced  that  thay  were  not 
happy  with  Pres.  Lyndon  Johneon's  decision 
to  finally  pot  a  Ilttia  baek-bona  In  Amarl- 
ean policy  regarding  Oommunlst 
In 
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Johnson,  after  months  of  drift  and  Inde- 
cision, waa  forced  to  take  strong  action 
against  the  North  Vietnamese  Commnntota 
after  their  PT-boats  launched  a  second  at- 
tack on  UJ3.  Navy  ships.  It  was  the  kind  of 
firmness  RepubUcan  leaders  had  recom- 
mended aU  along  In  the  Administration's 
half-hearted  fight  against  Communism. 

But  Kastenmeler.  after  voting  for  the 
Joint  Congressional  Resolution  giving  sup- 
port to  a  more  firm  antl-Communlst  poUcy. 
had  second  thoughts.  He  revnted  back  to 
spirit  of  "accommodation"  recommended  by 
the  Infamous  "Uberal  I>apers"  sponsored  by 
Kastenmeler  In  1963. 

"The  Liberal  Papers"  have  been  descrtbed 
as  an  astounding  left-wing  extremist  plan 
for  "coexisting"  with  Communist  by  crip- 
pling the  U.S.  defensive  position  with  nu- 
merous major  and  unilateral  concessions  to 
"accommodate"  Khrushchev  and  Bfao  TBe- 
tung. 

The  Liberal  Project  proposato  are  based  on 
the  "no  win"  philosophy  of  the  New  Fron- 
tier. They  give  Americans  only  two  alterna- 
tives: Siurender  to  r-^mmunlsm  or  die. 
Among  the  Liberal  Papers'  recommendations: 

Recognition  of  Red  China— Admission  of 
Red  China  to  the  UJf.— Recognition  of  Red 
C?hlna's  claim  to  Formosa  and  the  Feeca- 
dorea  Zslanda— Financial  aid  to  Bed  China 
(No  "Uberal"  Ignorea  any  opportunity  to  re- 
cruit new  recipients  for  U.S.  foreign  aid) 

demUltarlaatlon  of  West  Oermany— Shut- 
down of  American  mIssUe  bases  In  Burope 

allow  RussU  to  "plug  In"  on  our  DEW  Line 
(distant  early  warning)  to  warn  Bade  of 
"surprise"  attada  by  the  UA 

Kastenmeler  and  hto  extremist  frtends 
would  make  all  theae  conceaslons  In  exchange 
for  promisee  by  Khrushchev  and  Mao  Tse 
Tung  to  "behave  themselvea". 

Sen.  Nelson,  of  course,  recommended  a  few 
weeka  ago  that  the  UJ3.  pull  out  of  Viet  Nam, 
paving  the  way  for  a  Communist  takeover 
of  aU  Southeast  Asia. 

Ntison  and  Kastenmeler  have  been  on  sim- 
ilar antl-antl-Ccmmunlst  ground  before. 
Both  have  attacted  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  AcUvltlea  repeatedly.  Kasten- 
meler even  voted  once  to  deny  the  Commit- 
tee naeaaaary  funds  to  Investigate  oommu- 
nlst activity  In  the  U.8.  Nelson,  whUe  Gov- 
ernor of  Wisconsin,  eaUad  for  aboUtlon  of 
the  Committee. 

Kastenmeler  and  Neleon  have  <^aeen 
strange  bedfeUowa  by  their  (^poaltlon  to  a 
strong  VJB.  policy  toward  Oommunlst  ag> 
grsaalon.  But  Wisconsin  dttaens  ai«  not  go- 
ing to  foUow  their  "Uberal"  lead.  If  they 
chooae  to  lay  Uke  lamba  with  the  Uon  of 
communism,  they  wUl  have  to  do  ao  with- 
out taking  America  with  them. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  mlso 
want  to  say  that  we  have  endeavored  to 
have  this  a  bipartisan  debate.  It  has  been 
bipartisan.  Democrats  have  ^x>ken  on 
this  side  in  support  of  the  policy.  A  Re- 
pubUcan who  was  to  have  spoken  against 
the  present  policy,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hattiilo)  cannot  be  be  here 
because  of  the  death  of  liis  father. 

Yesterday,  Senator  Hatfikld  made  a 
statement  concerning  the  current  situa- 
tion in  Indochina,  and  I  would  like  to 
bring  it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

The  foresight  of  Senator  HATmu>'s 
Judgment  on  our  involvement  in  Indo- 
china is  well  known  to  the  Members  of 
this  body.  I  should  like  to  point  out.  how- 
ever, a  speech  which  the  Senator  made 
on  January  27, 1971,  when  he  introduced 
an  amendment,  which  I  joined  in  co- 
sponsoring,  to  cutoff  funds  for  our  in- 
volvement in  Indochina.  In  his  remarks, 
he  questioned  the  policy  of  Vietnamiza- 
tion  from  a  moral,  a  constitutional,  and 
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a  military  perspective.  His  remarks  in- 
cluded the  following  statement: 

I  am  also  concerned  from  a  purely  mlUtary 
point  of  view  about  our  present  pdloy.  For 
the  moment,  the  poUcy  seems  to  have  suo- 
ceeded  In  reducing  casualties  and  withdraw- 
ing some  troope.  Yet  where  wlU  our  poUey 
lead  us.  mmtarily,  by  the  end  of  this  year? 
What  wUl  happm  If,  when  American  ground 
combat  units  are  deactivated,  the  North 
Vletnantese  and  Vletcong  Choose  to  move 
against  the  South  Vietnamese  army,  and 
make  substantial  strategic  gains?  THere  are 
many  mlUtary  analysts  who  believe  that  they 
WlU  have  thto  eapablUty.  In  other  words,  what 
WlU  happen  If  Vletnamlzatlon  begins  to  faU 
mUltarily?  My  fear  is  that  we  would  be 
tempted  by  steps  of  futUe  mUitary  escalation 
In  order  to  prevent  the  faUure  of  a  policy. 
It  is  my  sincere  concern  that  our  preeent 
oouiae  of  action  may  not  succeed  even  In 
Its  mUltary  objectives  .  .  . 

Because  of  the  relevance  of  the  Sena- 
tor's remarks  for  our  situation  today,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  entire 
speech  aivear  in  the  Rzcoro,  together 
with  a  speech  he  made  in  the  Senate  on 
January  27. 1971. 

•niere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rkcoko.  as  follows: 

STATKICKNT   BT   SKMATOB   HATrtCLD 

The  measures  of  escalation  we  have  im- 
dertaken  are  prlmarUy  another  effort  to  shore 
up  the  Thleu  regime  with  American  mUl- 
tary power.  That  to  a  formula  for  endless 
American  Involvement  in  thto  war.  AU  our 
past  Bt^jM  of  escalation  have  faUed  to  end 
the  war.  ReallstlcaUy,  these  will  meet  with 
the  same  result. 

The  only  way  to  protect  our  troops  to  to 
bring  them  aU  home,  now.  The  only  hope 
for  recovering  our  POW's  is  to  announce  an 
end  to  aU  our  Involvement — land,  sea  and 
air- In  exchange  for  their  retiun. 

Long  ago,  Americans  stopped  believing  the 
promises  of  their  leaders  who  said  our  bombs 
would  bring  peace.  The  weight  of  reqionsl- 
bUlty,  however,  falls  again  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  Congress.  This  was  not  President 
Johnson's  war.  It  to  not  President  Nixon's 
war.  It  was  not  a  Democratic  war.  It  to  not 
a  Republican  war.  It  U  the  Congress'  war, 
for  the  Congress  has  given  the  money  to  pay 
for  it.  And  the  members  of  Congress  can  stop 
that  mon^  anytime  the  people  convince 
them  that  we  must  have  no  more  of  this 
tragedy. 

Eloquent  outrage  In  the  haUs  of  Congress 
to  irrelevant.  Sense  of  the  Senate  rescdutions 
are  naive.  Parttoan  profiteering  over  these 
futUe  acts  of  eecalatlon  is  irreeponsible.  Con- 
gress must  simply  exercise  the  power  given 
to  It  by  the  Constitution,  and  cut  off  funds 
for  this  misadventure,  bringing  It  to  a  cloae. 
Thto  to  a  challenge,  not  to  the  Admlntotra- 
tion.  but  to  each  elected  member  of  the 
House  and  Senate. 

If  there  to  speechlessness,  dismay,  and 
apathy  in  our  land.  It  to  because  we  have 
become  niimbed  Into  sUent  dtobeUef.  Our 
country  went  through  a  national  p<ditlcal 
trauma  four  years  ago  to  stop,  once  and  for 
aU,  what  has  been  going  on  again  during 
these  past  days. 

But  sUence  to  acquiescence.  And  our  i^>athy 
would  only  compound  the  tragedy  of  these 
events.  So  we  must  speak  our  minds,  but 
more  Important,  Congress  must  redeem  these 
times  by  stopping  the  funds  for  thto  war. 

[From  the  Congressional   Record,  Jan.  27 
1971  ] 

iMTBODCCnON    OP    THK    ViXTNAM    DlSENGAQK- 

MXNT  Act  or  1971 

Mr.  Hatreu).  Mr.  President,  one  central 
event  has  taken  place  since  the  Congress  last 
considered  legislation  requiring  a  deadline 


for  ovir  withdrawal  from  Vietnam.  The  Presi- 
dent has  signed  the  repeal  of  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution.  It  was  that  resolution 
which  often  had  been  cited  as  a  positive 
congressional  authorisation  for  our  mUltary 
Involvement  In  Indochina.  Its  i«peal  would 
seem  to  remove  the  last  vestige  of  constitu- 
tional legitimacy  to  our  war  policy.  Certainly 
the  President  has  the  constitutional  power  to 
protect  American  troops  and  to  bring  them 
aU  home;  but  he  to  not  empowered.  In  my 
judgment,  to  continue  a  poUcy  Involving 
offensive  mlUtary  operations  and  leading  to 
a  limitless  commitment  of  American  forces  In 
Vietnam.  Questions  of  far  more  than  sup- 
port or  opposition  to  a  particiUar  policy  are 
involved  here.  PundamentaUy,  we  are  dealing 
with  the  basic  meaning  of  the  Constitution, 
and  whether  its  intention  regarding  the 
balance  of  powers  between  the  executive  and 
leglsUtlve  branch  In  matters  of  war  and 
peace  are  to  have  any  real  meaning  today. 
During  a  televised  conversation  with  three 
newsmen  on  July  1,  1970.  Howard  K.  Smith 
of  ABC  asked  the  President  about  the  legal 
basis  of  our  Vietnam  Involvement  In  the 
light  of  the  repeal  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution: 

LECAL  BASIS  FOR  VnTTNAM  ACTION 

Mr.  SMrrH.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the  things 
that  happened  in  the  Senate  last  week  was 
the  rescinding  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resdu- 
tloa  by  the  Senate.  Mr.  Katzenbach. 
In  the  previous  administration,  told  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  that  resolu- ' 
tlon  was  tantamount  to  a  congresslomU  dec- 
laration of  war.  If  it  Is  rescinded,  what  legal 
jTistlflcatlon  do  jrou  have  for  continuing  to 
fight  a  war  that  to  undeclared  in  Vlet-Nam? 

The  PxBsnncNT.  First,  Mr.  Smith,  as  you 
know,  this  war,  wbUe  It  was  undeclared,  was 
here  when  I  became  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  do  not  say  that  critically.  I  am  sim- 
ply stating  the  fact  that  there  were  549.000 
Americans  in  Vlet-Nam  under  attack  when  I 
became  President. 

The  President  of  the  United  SUtes  has  the 
constitutional  right — not  only  the  right  but 
the  responslbUlty — to  use  his  powers  to  pro- 
tect American  forces  when  they  are  engaged 
In  mUltary  actions;  and  under  these  circum- 
stances, starting  at  the  time  I  became  Pres- 
ident. I  have  that  power  and  I  am  exercising 
that  power. 

UMITXO    U.a.    OBjaCTIVBS 

Mr.  SiOTH.  Sir.  I  am  not  recommending 
thto,  but  If  you  dont  have  a  legal  authority  to 
wage  a  war,  then  presumably  you  could  move 
troops  out.  It  would  be  possible  to  agree  with 
the  North  Vietnamese.  They  would  be  de- 
lighted to  have  us  siirrender.  So  you  could — 
What  justification  do  you  have  for  keeping 
troc^w  there  other  than  protecting  the 
troope  that  are  there  fighting? 

The  PacsmxirT.  A  very  significant  justifica- 
tion. It  isn't  just  a  case  of  seeing  that  the 
Americans  are  moved  out  in  an  orderly  way. 
If  that  were  the  case  we  could  move  them  out 
more  quickly;  but  It  to  a  case  of  moving 
American  forces  out  In  a  way  that  we  can  at 
the  same  time  win  a  Just  peace. 

Now,  by  winning  a  just  peace,  what  I  mean 
to  not  victory  over  North  Viet-Nam — we  are 
not  asking  for  that — but  it  to  simply  the  right 
of  the  people  of  South  Vlet-Nam  to  deter- 
mine their  own  future  without  having  us  im- 
pose our  will  upon  them,  or  the  North  Viet- 
namese or  anybody  else  outside  Impose  their 
WlU  upon  them. 

When  we  look  at  that  limited  objective,  I 
am  sure  some  would  say,  "WeU,  to  that  really 
worth  it?  Is  that  mvth  the  effort  of  aU  these 
Americans  fighting  in  Viet-Nam,  the  lives 
that  have  been  lost?" 

I  suppose  it  cotdd  be  said  that  simply  sav- 
ing 17  mlUlon  people  In  South  Vlet-Nani 
from  a  Communist  takeover  tont  worth  the 
efforts  of  tha  United  Statea.  But  let's  go 
further.  If  the  United  Statea,  after  aU  of  thto 
effort.  If  we  were  to  withdraw  Immedtotely, 
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•a  many  AmerlcanB  would  want  us  to  d  > — 
and  It  would  b«  very  easy  for  me  to  do  It  tnd 
simply  blame  It  on  the  previous  admlnls  ra- 
tion— but  If  we  were  to  do  that,  I  woxUd  pi  ob- 
ably  survive  through  my  term,  but  It  w<  uld 
have.  In  my  view,  a  catastrophic  effect  on  Jils 
country  and  the  cause  of  peace  In  the  y  tars 
ahead. 

Now,  I  know  there  are  those  who  say  the 
domino  theory  Is  obsolete.  They  hav  in"t 
talked  to  the  dominoes.  They  should  tall  to 
the  Thais,  to  the  Malaysians,  to  the  Sir  ja- 
poreans,  to  the  IndonesU^ns,  to  the  FlUplJ  loe, 
to  the  Japanese,  and  the  rest.  And  If  bhe 
United  States  leaves  Viet-Nam  In  a  way  t  »at 
we  are  himilUated  or  defeated — not  sin  ply 
q>eaklng  In  what  Is  called  Jingoistic  terms, 
but  In  very  practical  term*— this  will  be  m- 
mensely  discouraging  to  the  300  million  i  eo- 
ple  from  Japan  clear  around  to  Thailand  In 
free  Asia;  and  even  more  Important,  It  rtll 
be  omlno\isly  encouraging  to  the  leaden  of 
Communist  China  and  the  Soviet  Un  on. 
who  are  supporting  the  North  Vletnames< .  It 
will  encotirage  them  In  their  expanslo  list 
policies  In  other  areas. 

The  world  will  be  much  safer  In  whlcl  to 
live. 

Mr.  Smtth.  I  happen  to  be  one  of  those  ''  rho 
agrees  with  what  you  are  sa3rlng,  but  do 
you  have  a  legal  Justification  to  follow  t  aat 
policy  once  the  Tonkin  OuU  resolutloi  Is 
dead? 

The  PmEsmcNT.  Yes.  sir,  Mr.  Smith,  the 
legal  Justification  Is  the  one  I  hav«  gl  en, 
amd  that  Is  the  right  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  under  the  Constitution  to  ]  ro- 
tect  the  lives  of  American  men.  That  Is  the 
legal  Justification.  You  may  recall,  of  cot  rse, 
that  we  went  through  this  same  debat  at 
the  time  of  Korea.  Korea  was  also  an  unde- 
clared war:  and  then,  of  course,  we  Ji  stl- 
fied  It  on  the  basis  of  a  U.N.  action.  I  bel  eve 
we  have  a  legal  Justification,  and  I  Inl  snd 
JO  use  It. 

The  apparent  lack  of  any  clear  const  tu- 
tlonal  authority  for  our  actions  in  Vleti  am, 
and  the  uncertainties  about  this  fui  da- 
mental  question,  seems  to  be  clear  from  this 
discourse.  For  I  do  not  believe  the  const  tu- 
tlonal  right  and  duty  of  the  President  "to 
protect  the  Uvea  of  American  men"  Is  s  ilS- 
clent  legal  and  constitutional  Justlflca  Ion 
for  sustaining  American  troops  and  power  in- 
definitely in  prolonged  armed  conflict  in  the 
support  of  a  foreign  government,  with  no 
positive  grant  of  approval  by  the  n.S.  C  on- 
gress. 

These  matters  transcend  our  beliefs  at  out 
whether  present  policy  is  the  prope.-  way  for 
us  to  seek  an  end  to  the  conflict  in  Ii  do- 
chlna.  At  stake  is  the  sanctity  of  const  tu- 
tlonal  government. 

Congress'  responsibility  for  partlcipatln  i  in 
the  decisions  and  the  responsibility  of  war 
was  expressed  eloquently  by  AtHuhant  :  <ln- 
coin  when  he  said : 

"Allow  the  President  to  Invade  a  neigh  >or- 
ing  nation  whenever  he  shall  deem  it  ne  :es- 
sary  to  repel  an  Invasion,  and  you  allow  ilm 
to  do  so  whenever  he  may  choose  to  sa;  he 
deems  it  necessary  for  such  a  purpose,  knd 
you  allow  him  to  make  war  at  his  pleat  Lire, 
Study  to  see  If  you  can  fix  any  limit  to  his 
power  in  this  respect,  after  having  given  tilm 
so  much  power  as  you  propose  .  .  . 

"The  provision  of  the  Constitution  gl  'Ing 
the  war-making  power  to  Congress  was  Uc- 
tated,  as  I  understand  It,  by  the  follow  ring 
reasons:  Kings  had  always  been  Invol  ring 
and  Impoverishing  their  people  In  wars,  ;>re- 
tendlng  generally.  If  not  always,  that  the 
good  of  the  people  was  the  object.  This  our 
convention  iinderstood  to  be  the  most  op- 
pressive of  all  kingly  oppressions,  and  Jiey 
reserved  to  so  frame  the  Constitution  Lhat 
no  one  man  should  hold  the  power  of  bi  ing' 
ing  oppression  upon  us.  But  your  view  de- 
stroys the  whole  matter,  and  places  our  F  resi- 
dent where  kings  have  always  stood." — Letter 
to  Hemdon  while  In  Congress. 


I  can  think  of  no  more  \irgent  question  be- 
fore the  92d  Congress  than  the  attempt  to  de- 
fine and  determliie  the  constitutional  au- 
thority (or  our  military  actions  In  Indochina. 
Therefore,  I  am  compelled  to  Introduce  this 
bill  In  order  to  prevent  the  further  erosion  of 
our  constitutional  process. 

The  President  has  pomted  out  bow  his 
policies  have  reduced  casualties  from  as  many 
as  300  per  week  to  as  few  as  30  per  week,  and 
how  he  has  significantly  reduced  our  troops 
In  Vietnam.  In  these  efforts  he  has  my  full 
support  and  approval.  Yet,  I  am  concerned 
about  the  ultimate  result  of  our  present  di- 
rection of  policy.  Our  first  concern  must  be 
finding  a  solution  that  will  stop  the  war;  the 
goal  of  our  pcdlcy  In  Indochina  must  be  di- 
rected at  a  political  solution  to  the  conflict 
that  will  enable  an  end  to  the  fighting, 
bombing,  the  suffering,  and  the  destruction 
In  that  land.  I  do  not  believe  it  Is  necessary 
to  recite  the  litany  of  the  devastation  that 
continues  to  inflict  Indochina.  And  even  the 
brutalizing  facts  of  death  and  destruction 
seem  to  fall  on  a  numbed  and  hardened  na- 
tional conscience. 

Suffice  It  to  say  that  our  policy  must  be 
directed  toward  enabling  a  political  settle- 
ment of  the  war.  In  recent  months  more  and 
more  reliance  has  been  placed  upon  "Vlet- 
namlzation"  as  a  means  of  "ending  the  war." 
Yet,  it  should  be  clear  that  by  Its  definition. 
"Vletnamlzatlon"  is  a  strategy  for  per- 
petuating the  conflict.  Of  course  such  a  policy 
may  seem  desirable  to  some  Americans,  since 
the  main  emphasis  Is  to  shift  reqwnslblllty 
for  infantry  combat  from  Americans  to  South 
Vietnamese  soldiers;  thus.  It  allows  reduc- 
tions In  the  number  of  o\xt  troops  in  Vietnam 
and  decreases  American  casualties.  However, 
this  strategy  falls  In  two  very  Important 
ways.  First,  it  will  not  lead  to  an  end  of 
American  Involvement  In  Vietnam:  second. 
It  will  not  enable  a  negotiated  political  set- 
tlement of  the  war,  which  Is  also  the  only 
way  to  Insure  the  safe  return  of  captive 
Americans.  Further,  It  could  even  fall  In  a 
third  way;  It  may  prove  to  be  militarily 
unfeasible. 

Vletnamlzatlon  will  lead  this  spring  to 
the  "end  of  the  ground  combat  role"  for 
Americans.  But  many  seem  to  be  misled 
by  Just  what  that  means.  TS^rttng  ground 
combat  Implies,  as  I  said,  that  the  of- 
fensive infantry  operations  will  fall  more  to 
the  South  Vietnamese.  Yet.  Americans  will 
still  fly  helicopters,  flre  artillery,  and  drop 
l3ombs.  as  well  as  "protect"  their  installa- 
tions, convoys,  and  troop  deployments.  In 
reality,  Vletnamlzatlon  Is  a  change  In  the 
tactics  of  the  war.  designed  chiefly  to  make 
our  policy  more  palatable  to  the  American 
public.  It  is  not  a  formula  for  ending  Amer- 
ican Involvement  or  achieving  a  settlement 
of  the  conflict.  The  success  of  Vletnamlza- 
tlon requires  a  continued  American  Involve- 
ment and  postulates  the  lack  of  a  negotiated 
settlement  of  the  war. 

I  am  also  concerned  from  a  purely  mili- 
tary point  of  view  about  our  present  policy. 
For  the  moment,  the  policy  seems  to  have 
succeeded  In  reducing  casualties  and  with- 
drawing some  troops.  Yet  where  will  o\ir 
policy  lead  us.  military,  by  the  end  of  this 
year?  What  will  happen  if,  when  American 
ground  combat  units  are  deactivated,  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  Vletcong  choose  to 
move  against  the  South  Vietnamese  Army, 
and  make  substantial  strategic  gains?  Ttkere 
are  many  military  analysts  who  believe  that 
they  will  have  this  capability.  In  other  words, 
what  will  happen  if  Vletnamlzatlon  begins 
to  faU  militarily?  My  fear  Is  that  we  would 
be  tempted  by  steps  of  futile  military  esca- 
lation In  order  to  prevent  the  failure  of  a 
policy.  It  Is  my  sincere  concern  that  our 
present  course  of  action  may  not  succeed 
even  in  its  military  objectives. 

If  It  Is  an  end  to  the  war  that  we  wish 
to  achieve,  that  must  come  through  nego- 
tiations. In  order  for  negotiations  to  make 


any  progress,  we  must  demonstrate  flexibility 
on  either  of  two  critical  points:  The  first  Is 
a  deadline  for  our  complete  withdrawal  of 
troops;  the  second  Is  a  willingness  to  suspend 
our  unqualified  support  for  the  Thleu-Ky 
regime.  My  own  belief  is  that  the  moet  feasi- 
ble and  responsible  step  for  us  to  take  Is  the 
establishment  of  a  date  certain  for  our  with- 
drawal. True  negotiations  for  settling  the 
war  would  be  the  likely  result  of  such  an 
Initiative.  This  Is  the  principle  motivating 
the  Vietnam  disengagement  of  1971. 

Our  present  course  of  action  seems  de- 
signed to  achieve  the  same  objective  of  our 
past  policy:  The  sitfvlval  of  a  friendly,  non- 
Communist  government  in  South  Vietnam; 
thxis.  It  attempts  to  preserve  the  support  of 
those  who  have  favored  our  present  policies. 
Yet,  our  policy  Is  also  constructed  to  enaUe 
troop  reductions  and  lowered  casualties,  at- 
tempting to  win  the  support  of  those  t^o 
have  opposed  the  war.  But  If  this  policy  ap- 
pears to  be  Jeopardized  militarily,  and  also 
prohibits  the  complete  withdrawal  of  our 
troops,  then  It  will  no  longer  hold  decisive 
support  from  either  of  these  segments  of  pub- 
lic opinion.  The  grim  truth  Is  that  it  Is  not 
possible  to  construct  a  policy  that  will  satisfy 
everyone. 

The  majority  of  Americans,  however,  have 
made  clear  their  opinion:  They  favor  with- 
drawal of  all  our  troops  by  the  end  of  1971. 
The  moet  recent  survey  of  public  opinion, 
conducted  by  the  Harris  poll,  estimated  that 
6S  percent  of  Americans  favored  this  option — 
a  growth  of  atx>ut  10  percent  frtMn  last  Sep- 
tember, when  this  proposal  came  to  a  vote  In 
the  Senate.  There  Is  no  unanimity  possible 
on  any  alternative  for  our  future  Vietnam 
policy.  Yet,  there  Is  a  clear  majority  of  opin- 
ion which  favors  a  date  certain  to  complete 
our  withdrawal.  7 

A  negotiated  settlement  Is  the  means  for 
ending  the  war;  a  timetable  for  withdrawal 
is  the  means  to  enable  authentic  negotia- 
tions: It  is  also  the  me«ns  for  assuring  the 
return  of  our  prisoners  of  war. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  address,  the  Pres- 
ident said  that  the  9ad  Congress  can  help  end 
o\ir  longest  war.  There  is  no  cause  that  I 
want  more  to  achieve.  The  President's  pro- 
grams, and  the  ^>int  In  which  they  were 
presented,  won  my  deepest  reepect  and  ad- 
miration. Because  I  share  his  belief  in  these, 
I  offer  this  alternative  as  the  most  responsible 
means  for  bringing  the  war  In  Indochina  to 
a  close.  Without  that  accomplishment,  all  of 
our  noblest  goals  vrlU  remain  idle  dreams. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  thank  all  of  those,  whatever  their 
viewpoints,  who  participated  in  this  dis- 
cussion. When  I  suggested  that  we  hold 
this  debate,  I  hoped  we  would  focus  pub- 
lic attention  on  the  new,  troubling  de- 
velopments in  '\netnam.  I  pray  we  have 
aroused  renewed  public  concern.  I  had 
hoped,  too,  to  demonstrate  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  the  U.S.  Senate  remains 
a  center  of  national  concern  and  of  na- 
tional conscience.  I  pray  that  we  have 
succeeded  there  too. 

I  had  hoped  that  both  sides  would  shed 
light  on  American  plans  and  intentions 
in  Southeast  Asia.  I  think  we  have  clari- 
fied matters  somewhat — though  I  must 
say  I  am  not  altogether  happy  about  some 
of  the  military  implications  hiding  in  the 
explanations  given  by  administration 
supporters  on  the  floor. 

But  my  respect  for  and  pride  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  has  been  heightened  by  our 
debate  this  morning.  My  respect  and 
pride  will  rise  still  higher  if  we  now  take 
action. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  thank  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Ciamston) 
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for  the  fine  way  in  which  he  turanged 
and  floor-managed  the  debate  which  has 
occurred  during  almost  4  hours  of  the 
session  today.  I  also  wish  to  thank  all 
Senators  who  participated  tn  that  debate 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  on  both 
sides  of  the  question.  I  think  that  theirs 
was  an  ezceUent  presentation  of  the 
matter,  and  again  I  want  to  thank  all 
Senators  for  their  fine  cooperation  in 
adhering  to  the  time  limitations  previ- 
ously agreed  upon  for  the  various  orders, 
thus  allowing  the  Senate  to  resume, 
shortly,  its  consideration  of  the  unfin- 
ished business. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

Mr.  ALIiOTT.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  be  excused  from  attendance 
on  the  Senate  from  5  o'clock  this  after- 
noon until  Monday  morning  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attending  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Visitors  at  the  Air  Force  Academy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  mder,  there  will  now  be  a  pe- 
riod for  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business  of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes, 
with  statements  therein  limited  to  3 
minutes. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Utah  seek  rec- 
ognition? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  not  to  be 
counted  agSLinst  the  time  for  morning 
business,  but  simply  in  order  to  designate 
that  there  has  been  this  change. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  CHILES.  What  was  the  Senator's 
request? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  would  like  to  have  a  brief 
quorum  call.  I  shall  call  it  off  very 
quickly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obJectiOQ,  It  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  ndl. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
thendl. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  qucHiim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DIFFERENCES  IN  STATE  AND  TREAS- 
URY DEPARTMENTS  POLICIES 

Mr.  POLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  these  remarks  an  article  from  News- 
week of  AprU  17  entlOed  "Cube's  New 
Movies"  and  an  article  from  the  Wash- 
ington PoBt  of  April  12  entitled  "n.S.  So- 
viets Sign  Accord  Expanding  Cultural 
Exchange." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
these  two  articles  make  an  interesting 
Juxtapositiixi.  The  Cuban  movies  which 
are  the  subject  of  the  Newsweek  article 


have  been  ccmflscated  by  the  Treasury 
Department.  Newswe^  which  is  not 
exactly  a  leftwlng  journal,  says  of  this 
actfaxi: 

The  entire  affair  Is  a  pity,  reaay,  for  some 
ot  >aie  Cuban  films  an  remarkably  w^  done, 
interesting  works  that  deserve  to  be  seen 
by  American  audiences. 

It  describes  one  of  them  as  "clearly  a 
masterpiece"  and  two  as  "so  brilliant 
that  thQT  rank  with  the  best  ever  made 
in  Latin  America." 

The  Washington  Post  article  r^wrts 
that  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  agreed  to  extmd  and  ex- 
pand their  cultural,  scientific  and  educa- 
tional exchanges.  The  Post  quotes  So- 
viet Deputy  Foreign  Minister  Alexei 
Smimov  as  saying  that  the  cultural 
agreements  had  "invariaUy  proved  to  be 
beneficial  for  both  sides"  and  have  "a 
positive  infiuence  on  the  general  status 
of  relations  between  the  States." 

It  also  quotes  Secretary  of  State  Rogers 
as  saying  that: 

Hie  agreement  would  make  a  useful  con- 
trtbutlon  towKrd  increasing  contact  and 
cooperation  between  our  two  peoples. 

I  find  it  passing  strange  that  the 
Treasury  Department  would  be  so  terri- 
fied of  the  impact  of  Cuban  films  on  the 
American  people,  while  the  State  De- 
partment is  encouraging  such  exchanges 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  advocating  a  continuation  of  the 
OAS  policy  of  isolating  Cuba,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  told  the  OAS  foreign  min- 
isters that  Cuba  is  still  promoting  revolu- 
tion in  Latin  America,  tlKHigh  at  a  re- 
duced rate.  A  few  days  before,  the  Presi- 
dent had  complained  of  Soviet  assistance 
to  North  Vietnam — something  which  one 
would  think  would  be  of  greater  concern 
to  the  United  States. 

The  Secretary  of  State  also  told  the 
OAS  foreign  ministers  that  Cuba  still 
maintains  ties  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
Apparently  It  is  all  right  for  the  Soviets 
to  maintain  ties  with  Cuba  but  not  for 
Cuba  to  have  ties  with  the  Soviets. 

One  can  only  conclude  that  the  real 
basis  for  administration  poUcy  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  big, 
strong  country  that  we  have  to  get  alcmg 
with,  while  Cuba  is  a  small,  weak  coun- 
try that  we  can  afford  to  kick  around. 
This  may  be  good  geopolitics,  but  it  is  not 
very  smart  foreign  policy.  eqieclaUy  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  most  countries  in 
the  world  are  small  and  weak  and  In 
view  of  the  further  fact  that  bullies  do 
not  have  vtry  good  track  records  for  dis- 
tances. 

ExBmr  1 

(From  Newsweek,  Apr.  17,  11>72J 

OtTBA's  New  Movns 

The  Cuban  FUm  Festival  turned  out  to  be 
vintage  BSara— Oroucho,  not  Karl.  There  in 
a  West  Side  Manliattan  theater,  a  standing- 
room,  opening  night  audience,  which  in- 
cluded 8<Mne  60  United  Nations  diplomats, 
settled  back  a  fortnight  ago  to  watch 
"Luda."  the  "Oone  With  the  Wind"  of  Fidel 
Castro's  film  industry.  There  was  pandemoni- 
um. Stink  bombs  exploded,  white  mice  scam- 
pered, women  shrlAed  and  it  was  a  full  half 
hour  before  the  cope  could  evict  the  dozen 
anti-Castro  Cubans  responsible  for  the 
fracas. 

Bad  enough,  but  the  fcdlowing  day  Treas- 
ury agents  oonflscated  the  highly  aodalmed 


"Days  of  Wsiter"  and  abruptly  ended  the  fes- 
tival, which,  they  said,  virtated  the  Trad- 
ing With  the  Enemy  Act.  Michael  Myerson, 
international  director  of  American  Docu- 
mentary Films,  which  sponsored  the  festival, 
immediately  sought  an  injunction.  But  he 
was  no  more  successful  than  he  had  been  In 
an  earlier  effort  to  force  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  Issue  visas  to  four  Cuban  filmmakers 
invited  to  attend  the  festival.  The  govern- 
ment's actions,  said  Myerson,  were  "vindic- 
tive" and  "absurd."  "Look  at  the  transac- 
tions going  on  with  China."  he  added.  Indeed, 
Just  40  blocks  south,  the  Chinese  were  peace- 
fully moving  into  the  recently  purchased 
home  tat  their  UJT.  delegatUm,  a  converted 
luxury  motel.  Presumably  Castro  is  more 
menacing  than  Mao. 

AClTPaOP 

Tlie  entire  affair  is  a  pity,  really,  for  some 
of  the  Cuban  films  aj«  remarkably  well  done. 
Interesting  works  that  deserve  to  be  seen  by 
American  audiences.  Yes,  the  films  portray 
the  revolution  as  the  greatest  event  since 
the  Enlightenment.  And  yes,  most  of  them, 
particularly  the  documentaries,  are  still 
agitprop  vehicles  running  down  "Yankee  im- 
perialism." But  at  least  two  of  the  movies — 
"Memories  of  Undenlev^opment"  and 
"Lucia"— are  so  bnuiant  that  they  rank  with 
the  beet  ever  made  in  Latin  America.  The 
wonder  Is  that  Cuba,  whose  film  industry 
prior  to  the  revolution  consisted  largely  of  a 
rush  of  porno  flicks,  has  come  so  far  so  fast. 

"Memories  of  Underdevelopment"  is  clearly 
a  masterpiece — a  film  that  is  intricate,  ironic 
and  extremity  intelligent.  Directed  by 
Tom^  Outl^rrez  Alea  from  Edmundo 
Desnoes's  novel,  the  film  is  the  last  word  on 
the  ultlnuite  outsider,  a  bourgeois  landlord 
named  Sergio  (wond«-fully  played  by  Sergio 
Oorrlerl,  whose  detached  style  suggests  Mar- 
cello  Mastrolanni) .  The  time  U  1961  and  Ser- 
gio hss  chosen  to  remain  in  his  opulent 
^artment  rather  than  flee  with  his  wife, 
family  and  middle-class  friends  to  Miami. 
Frosen  at  his  emotional  center,  Sergio  is 
a  blocked  writer  who  refuses  to  wade  in  the 
revolutionary  cultural  mainstream.  "I  always 
try  to  live  like  a  European,  he  says.  He  has 
an  affair  with  a  17-year-old  a^irlng  actress, 
but  even  his  wife's  clothing  and  his  tutoring 
fall  to  raise  her  from  \mderdevelopment.  He 
finally  abandons  her  during  a  tour  of  Earnest 
Hemingway's  Havana  vlUa.  Director  Alea 
saves  his  dry  statement  fbr  the  fade-out. 
While  other  Cubans  are  preparing  for  a  U.S. 
attack  during  the  1062  missile  crisis.  Sergio 
coolly,  detachedly,  watches  them  through 
binoculars. 

Humberto  SoU's  "Lucia"  runs  a  full  two 
and  a  half  hours,  dazzles  with  Its  splendid 
photogn4>hy  and  narrative  force,  and  no 
doubt  will  be  considered  the  seminal  docu- 
ment of  any  Cuban  women's  lib  movement. 
The  film  Is  actually  a  trilogy,  each  segment 
documenting  a  woman's  role  during  various 
struggles  for  liberation.  The  longest  and  by 
far  the  best  episode  is  the  first.  Raquel 
Revuelta  is  magnificent  as  the  lonely  spins- 
ter who  falls  in  love  with  a  dashing,  Spanish - 
educated  Cuban  during  Cuba's  189S  strug- 
gles for  Independence  from  Spain.  He  turns 
out  to  be  a  spy  who  uses  her  to  locate  a  rebel 
stronghold.  The  rebels,  despite  a  stirring 
machete  charge  by  a  troop  of  naked  horse- 
men, are  slaughtered.  Nearly  as  good  is  the 
final  episode,  a  droll  contemporary  tale 
about  a  Jealous  husband's  opposition  to  the 
handsome  Instructor  who  is  trying  to  teach 
his  wife  to  read  and  write.  The  story  Is  told 
in  mocking  lyrics  to  the  song  "Ouantana- 
mera,"  and  lovely  Adela  Lef^  Is  equally 
saucy  In  the  role  of  the  overly  protected 
young  wife. 

Not  every  Cuban  director,  of  course,  can 
turn  out  a  "Lucia"  or  a  "Memories"  every 
time.  Not  even  Humberto  SoUla.  In  1960,  two 
years  before  "Luda,"  SoUs  directed  "M*nu- 
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ela,"  V  ratb«r  convention*!  bit  of 
reeJlsm — boy  and  girl  guerrUlas  fight 
Sierra  Maestra.  fall  In  love,  she 
except   for  the   presence   of   the 
Adela  Legri. 

But  It's  clear  that  the  XJB.  Oovernn^snt's 
objections  to  the  Cuban  films  have 
to  do  with  considerations  of  art.  The 
ury  Department  Is  now  puzzling  over 
promoter  Myerson.  who  personally  brcjugbt 
the  films  In  from  Canada,  got  them  Inl 
and  whether  any  of  the  money  the 
earn  will  find  Its  way  back  to 
would  be  a  violation  of  the  Trading 
the  Enemy  Act.  Nothing  daunted 
Intends  to  show  the  films  later  this  ODfontta 
at  a  festival  In  Washington,  D.C 
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(From  the  Waalhlngton  I»09t.  Ape.  12,  K  TB] 
United  States,  Sovixtb  Sign  Accoko  Expand- 
ing  CULTtrSAI.  EZCBANOI 
(By  Murray  Seeger) 

Moscow,  April  11. — The  United  Stat« 
the  Soviet  Union  ttgntA  today  to  ezteiM 
expand  their  14-year-old  aereement  fot 
t\iral,  scientific  and  eduoational  exdhaa  ges. 

The  new  aooord  provides  for  an  Inor  naed 
number  of  acholare,  technical  experts 
performing  artists  to  be  ex<fl>ai>ged  btA  ireen 
the  two  nations  during  the  1973-73  p<  rlod. 
The  greatest  expansloD  will  be  In  scle  itlllc 
and  technical  areas,  refiectlng  the  cu  rent 
high  interest  here  in  improving  tlie  efllo^ncy 
of  the  nation's  economy. 

U.S.  Ambassador  Jacob  Beam  and  Sbvlet 
Deputy    Foreign    Minister    Alexel    Sm  mov 
signed  the  new  accord,  wlilcih  has  beei 
subject  of  negotiations  here  since  Man  i  17. 

(U.S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Barl  :  >utz, 
wlio  is  in  Moscow  to  dlacuss  gr&in  sales  t  >  the 
Soviet  Union,  was  received  by  Soviet  V  ader 
Leonid  Brezhnev  today.  Tase  news  ciq^ncy 
reported.  The  two  men  conferred  in  "a 
formal  and  businesslike  atmosphere," 
added.] 

The  new   agreement   also  stipulates 


th*t 
each  government  can  send  one  ofllcial  tr  vel- 

arts 
the 
jur- 


Ing  exhibit  abroad  similar  to  the  Soviet 
show  now  l^)pe•^i^g  in  Los  Angeles  and 
American  technology  exhibit,  which  is 
rently  In  Moscow. 

American  negotiators  said  the  culllural 
talks  have  been  "businesslike"  and  not 
marked  by  the  kind  of  polittoal  wraoM  Itng 
that  haa  interrupted  previous  negotlalt  ons 
They  attributed  p«ut  of  the  positive  neg<  tla- 
tlon  atmosphere  to  a  Soviet  concern  n<  t  to 
mar  the  approaching  svunmlt  talks  bet)*  nva 
Soviet  leaders  and  President  Nlzon  bext 
month. 

After  the  signing  ceremony,  Smlrov,jBald 
the  cxUtural  agreements  had  "invar!  U>ly 
proved  to  be  beneficial  for  both  skies"  and 
have  "a  positive  Influence  on  the  gemeral 
status  of  relations  between  the  states. 

I  In  Washington,  Secretary  of  State  WUllam 
P.  Rogers  said  the  accord  would  mak »  "a 
useful  contribution"  to>ward  Increasing  '  xm- 
tact  and  cooperation  between  our  two  peo- 
ples") 

U.S.  olBclals  noted  the  agreement  Is  viftun- 
tary  and  simply  sets  out  a  plan  for  excba  igee. 
Frequently,  one  side  or  the  oVtier  has  1  lUed 
to  deliver  on  half  of  an  exchange  autoifatl 
cally  cancelling  the  other  half. 

In  the  scientific  and  technical 
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agreement  calls  for  21  exchanges  IncHirttng 
five  which  were  not  carried  out  In  the  :  970- 
71  agreement.  But  the  program  also  pro  nses 
for  the  first  time  an  unlimited  numb  r  of 
additional  exchanges  in  18  specific  fields 
could  be  negotiated  Individually  In  the  next 
two  years.  \ 

U.S.  otBcials  said  they  were  unable  tolget 
written  assurances  from  Soviet  ofllelala  to 
rMuce  imbftlajioes  timt  have  marred  the  i  ul- 
tural  agreements.  Amerlcaa  artists  In  Su  ola 
often  find  they  have  been  booked  Into  m  mOI 
auditoriums  and  In  resnote  ottles  wtiUe  H  us- 
sian  artists  are  booked  by  oommerolal  ag<  ati 


m  the  U.S.  Into  the  beat  and  biggest  balls 
for  longer  tours. 

The  biggest  Imbalance  Is  In  the  tourist 
traffic  which  Is  also  covered  by  the  agreement. 
In  1971,  an  estimated  68,000  American  tour- 
ists visited  the  Soviet  Union  wtUle  only  200 
Russian  tourists  visited  the  United  States. 


CHINESE    BASE    SHOWS    VISITORS 
THE  ARMY  IS  THE  PEOPLE'S 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
correspondent  of  the  Toronto  Olobe  and 
Mail,  Mr.  John  Bums,  has  written  a  most 
Interesting  article  about  the  army  In  the 
People's  Republic  of  China.  I  believe 
this  piece  is  worth  calling  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  It  be  printed  In  the 
Record  as  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Chinese   Base   Shows   Visrroas   the   Axmt 
Is  THE  People's 
(By  John  Burns) 

Peking,  April  9. — The  first  thing  a  visitor 
notices  about  the  Tangchun  military  base 
is  that  there  is  no  fence  around  it,  not  a 
strand  of  barbed  wire  nor  a  single  sign  warn- 
ing the  public  to  keep  out. 

The  bus  that  has  bumped  and  rattled  the 
50  miles  from  Peking  turns  off  the  tree-lined 
highway,  roUs  through  a  mud-walled  village 
on  the  banks  of  a  dried-up  river  and  wheels 
up  a  side  road  leading  to  a  group  of  low 
brick  buildings. 

There  is  no  attempt  to  estca>ll8h  barriers 
between  the  base  and  the  community,  for 
this  Is  the  home  of  the  196th  Division  of  the 
People's  Liljeration  Army,  and  the  army 
wants  its  visitors  to  know  that  it  Is  tnily 
a  people's  army. 

Keng  Tu-chl,  the  deputy  commander  of 
the  division,  hammers  the  message  home  as 
soon  as  the  visitors  are  off  the  bus  and  Into 
the  brlefljig  room,  where  he  delivers  a  60- 
minute  lecture  on  the  role  of  the  division 
and  the  army. 

BONDS    WITH    THE    MASSES 

"Chairman  Mao  teaches  us  that  the  sole 
purpose  of  the  PX.A.  Is  to  stand  firmly  with 
the  Chinese  people  and  to  serve  them  whole- 
heartedly." he  says.  The  rest  of  the  day  Is 
spent  underscoring  that  maxim. 

Visitors  hear  how  the  soldiers  forge  close 
bonds  with  the  masses  through  political 
study,  manual  labor  and  day-to-day  contact 
with  the  peasants.  They  watoh  the  men  going 
through  the  normal  routine  of  military  train- 
ing, but  they  also  learn  that  the  base  has  Its 
own  farm,  pharmaoe\itlcal  factory,  machine 
shop  and  theater  company. 

Visitors  also  learn  that  the  division  started 
life  as  a  rag-tag  offshoot  of  the  Red  Army 
In  1936,  and  with  13  men  and  three  rifles, 
growing  through  the  yeaiB  to  Its  present 
status,  with  more  than  10,000  men  and  the 
most  modern  equipment  In  the  army. 

Along  the  way,  it  fought  In  many  of  the 
key  engagements  of  the  anti-Japanese  and 
revolutionary  wars,  including  the  campaign 
that  resulted  In  the  Nationalist  sxirrender  of 
Peking  in  1949.  It  also  formed  part  of  the 
"volunteer"  army  sent  to  battle  allied  forces 
In  Korea. 

3S,000  SNXICT  »""" 

A  smile  flxed  upon  his  face,  Mr.  Keng — 
ranks  have  been  abolished  by  the  army — re- 
cites the  measure  oS  the  division's  success  In 
Its  battles  over  the  years:  38,000  enemy 
troops  killed,  10,000  giins  and  370  artillery 
pieces  captured.  Later,  vtsltors  learn  that 
many  of  the  spoils  were  collected  from  Amer- 
ican dead  In  Kcnva. 

But  it  Is  not  the  dlvlslmi's  battle  honors 
that  concern  Mr.  Keng  so  much  as  Its  peace- 


time activities,  particularly  since  the  start 
of  the  Cultural  Berolutloa.  which  changed 
life  as  dramatically  for  the  a.8-inllUon-ixun 
army  as  It  did  for  other  a»ebon  ot  ChlneM 
life. 

Like  units  throughout  the  country,  tlia 
196th  Division  was  called  upon  to  dl^atch 
men  to  restore  order  In  dvUlan  Institutions 
torn  by  contending  Bed  Guard  factions.  This 
entailed  the  transfer  of  aome  of  Ita  best  men, 
many  of  whom  are  still  at  their  civilian  posts. 

The  domestic  upheaval  of  1966-69  affected 
life  for  those  left  behind  at  the  base,  too. 
In  aococdanoe  with  Chairman  Mao's  directive 
of  May  7, 1966,  to  Lin  Plao,  then  the  Defense 
Minister,  the  division  added  strong  doses  of 
politics  and  labor  to  its  mUUary  tralnloff. 

The  drive  for  Ideological  purity  begins  at 
recruitment,  with  local  revolutionary  com- 
mittees slfttaig  through  the  flood  of  m>pllca- 
tions  to  select  those  young  men  and  women 
who  are  "both  Idecdoglcally  and  physically 
flit,"  In  the  words  of  Mr.  Keng. 


S-TO-S  TXAI 


kyxci 


Sucosasftd  applicants,  aged  18  to  32,  are 
assigned  to  the  land,  air  or  sea  arm  according 
to  aptitude,  and  then  serve  three,  four  or  five 
years  re^MCtlvely  unless  longer  service  Is 
deemed  necessary. 

Pay  for  recnilts  Is  63.62  to  64.40  a  month, 
with  food,  clothing  and  accommodations  pro- 
vided. Company  and  platoon  leaders  get  622 
to  626.40,  while  officers  of  Mr.  Keng's  seniority 
and  above  get  "over  100  yuan"  644. 

Most  of  the  men  leave  their  families  at 
home.  Some  of  those  "more  advanced 
in  age" — apparently  officers,  since  all  the 
wives  encountered  during  the  tour  were  offi- 
cers' wives — have  their  families  with  them, 
living  in  quarters  off  base. 

A  PINO-PONG  TABLE 

At  Tangchun,  which  has  1,000  officers  and 
9,000  men,  there  are  3,000  dependents  mostly 
school-age  children.  There  are  no  schools  on 
the  base — "We  do  not  wish  to  set  our  children 
aside  from  the  masses,"  Mr.  Keng  says — but 
there  are  day  nurseries  to  allow  wives  to  work. 

The  tour  of  the  base  tMglns  with  a  visit  to 
the  barracks  and  club  of  Company  2  of  the 
587tb  Regiment  of  the  division.  The  club  Is 
basicaUy  a  propaganda  room,  decorated  with 
the  company's  battle  standards,  maps  show- 
ing Its  campaigns  and  photographs  of  Its 
heroes. 

There  Is  table-tennis  equipment  and  a 
score  of  captured  weapons,  some  Japanese 
but  mostly  American. 

From  the  barrackg,  visitors  are  driven  over 
to  the  base  farm. 

"Every  regiment  has  its  production  team", 
says  Colonel  Keng,  "and  every  team,  In  ad- 
dition to  its  work  on  the  base,  goes  out  to  the 
villages  to  help  the  peasants  work  their  land. 
In  return,  the  peasants  help  us,  drawing  on 
their  experience  to  point  out  our  shortcom- 
ings." 

Near  the  farm's  pigpens,  teams  of  soldiers 
are  at  work  In  the  repair  shop,  mending  doth' 
Ing,  bedding  and  shoes  in  their  spare  time. 
In  a  building  nearby,  others  are  busy  proc- 
essing the  food  grown  on  the  farm,  stirring 
great  vats  of  bean  curd  and  vinegar. 

The  pharmaceutical  factory  Is  the  show- 
piece of  the  base.  Here,  a  work  force  of  80, 
mostly  officers'  wives,  manufactures  30  kinds 
of  medicine,  for  an  output  valued  at  over 
644,000  in  1971.  The  work  Is  done  on  an  as- 
sembly-line basis,  with  the  most  modem 
equipment,  and  the  standards  of  sanitation 
are  high. 

Next,  after  an  eight-course  lunch,  visitors 
move  to  the  base  theater,  for  an  hour  of 
singing,  dancing  and  propaganda  skits. 

After  the  theater,  comes  the  firing  range 
and  an  Impressive  display  of  marksmanship 
with  rifles,  machine  guns,  antitank  guns, 
aerial  mines,  grenades,  and  mortars.  The 
"tank"  used  as  a  target  Is  a  mock-up  based 
on  those  in  use  by  the  United  States  Army  in 
Vietnam. 
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The  azhlbitlon  with  modem  wai^MMuy  la 
f  ollowad  by  a  demonstration  at  haod-teHhaad 
combat,  u^ng  ddUa  that  have  not  changed  In 
centurlas.  It  makes  an  odd  alght,  SMlng 
modem  soldiers  lunging  at  each  other  with 
staves,  but  Colonel  Keng  doesnt  think  It  at 
all  quaint. 

"We  must  be  prepared  to  use  all  msthods 
of  war,  no  matter  wtiether  they  are  old  or 
new,"  he  says.  "It  la  essential  to  pnpars  for 
aU  posslbUltlas." 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  liCr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  CMupletes  Its  business  on 
tomorrow.  It  stamd  in  adjournment  until 
10  ajn.  on  Friday,  U  action  has  not  bem 
completed  by  the  dose  of  business  to- 
morrow an  S.  3462,  a  bill  to  provide  for 
the  development  of  rural  areas;  at,  in  the 
alternative,  if  acOon  on  tiiat  bill  has  been 
completed  by  the  close  of  bisiness  to- 
morrow, the  Senate  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until  10  a.m.  on  Monday  next. 

The  PREBIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  RURAL  DEVELOP&IENT  ACT 
OP  1972— UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent,  after  having 
consulted  with  the  rtii«tintniiifht>d  mana- 
ger of  the  UU,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Qeorgia  (Mr.  Talmaogk),  with  the  dis- 
tinguished assistant  Republican  leader, 
with  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Approprlaticxis.  the  senior 
Senator  tnm  Louisiana  (Mr.  ELLnron), 
and  with  other  interested  Senators,  that 
time  for  debate  on  S.  3462  be  limited  to 
6  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oeorgla  (Mr. 
Talmadok)  and  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aikkn)  ;  ixovided 
further,  that  time  on  an  amendment  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  SnvnrsoN)  be  limited  to  1  hour, 
to  be  equally  divided  between  the  dis- 
tingulshed  Senator  from  nilnc^  (Mr. 
STBvnraoK)  and  the  «««Mngri|<rf,^  man- 
ager of  the  bill  (Mr.  Talkadob)  ;  provided 
further,  ttiat  time  on  an  amendment  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana  (Mr.  ELUNon)    be  limited  to  3 
hours,  to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellshdks) 
and  the  dlstlngulriied  manager  of  the 
bill  (Mr.  Talkadox);  provided  further, 
that  time  on  any  other  amoidment  in 
the  nrst  degree  be  limited  to  2  houzs, 
the  time  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  mover  of  the  amendment  »ni  the 
distinguished  manager  of  the  bill,  and 
that  time  on  any  amendment  to  an 
amendment.  debataUe  modon  or  appeal 
be  limited  to  30  minutes,  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  mover  thereof  and 
the  manager  of  the  bill,  with  the  under- 
standing that  if  the  manager  of  the  biD 
favors    any   such    amendmoit    to   an 
amendment,  debatable  motion,  or  Kppml, 
then  the  time  in  opposition  thereto  shall 
be  under  ttie  contnd  of  the  distinguished 
assistant  Republican  leader  or  his  des- 
ignee; provided  further,  that  Senators 
oontroUlng  time  on  the  Mil  may  yield 
time  therefrom  to  any  Senator  on  any 
amendment,  debatable  motion,  or  appeaL 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  while  it  may  be 
satisfactory  to  the  Senator  from  IIll- 
voia  (BCr.  SnevmsoH)  to  have  only  1 
hour  on  his  amendment,  I  would  suggest 
to  the  acting  majority  leader  that  his 
amendmmt,  as  I  understand  it,  is  prob- 
ably going  to  be  very  controversial  and 
I  hope  he  would  allow  2  hours  xm  that 
amendment  that  he  is  allowing  on  the 
other  amendment. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Very  weU. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Then,  as  far  as  I  know, 
having  checked  around.  I  believe  that 
the  arrangement  is  satisfactory  and  that 
we  probably  would  be  able  to  cmnidete 
action  on  the  bill  tMoorrow  and  would 
not  be  required  to  come  in  on  Friday. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  assistant  Republican 
leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  modify  my  request  to 
allow  2  hours  on  the  amendment  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  minois  (Mr. 
Stkvkmsoh),  and  that  the  time  be  di- 
vided and  controlled  as  stated. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  agreement  is  en- 
tered. I  think  the  Senate  will  onnplete 
action  on  the  bill  tomorrow,  in  which 
case  the  Senate  would  go  over  until  Mon- 
day, so  as  to  allow  committees  an  op- 
portunity to  meet  on  Friday.  In  consid- 
eratton  of  the  current  status  of  the 
calendar,  this  would  appear  to  be  ad- 
visable. 

Mr.  AIAJSN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  time  could  be  drawn 
from  the  time  allotted  on  the  bill  t(xc 
amendments? 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Is  it  to  be  understood 
that  all  amendments  are  to  be  germane? 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Would  the 
SenatM-so  wish? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  On  this  particular  bill, 
yes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  include  that  in  my  request:  That 
no  ncmgermane  amendment  be  in  order. 
Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest? Without  objection,  it  is  so  otd- 
ered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  all 
Senators. 

The  text  of  the  unanimous  consent 
agreement  Is  as  follows: 

Ordered,  That  during  the  further  oonsld- 
enUon  of  the  MU.  8.  S462,  a  blU  to  provide 
the  development  of  rural  areas,  dSbate  on 
any  amendment  In  the  first  degree  (ezoept 
an  amendment  proposed  by  the  Senatra-  ftvun 
Louisiana  (Mr.  SUender)  on  wtitch  there 
shall  be  three  hours)  shaU  be  limited  to  two 
hours  to  be  equally  divided  and  oontroUed  by 
the  mover  of  the  amendment  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  (Mr.  Taucadox)  ;  and  de- 
bate on  any  amendment  In  the  3d  degree, 
motion,  or  appeal,  ezoept  non-dehatabi*  mo- 
tloas.  shaU  be  limited  to  80  minutes,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  mover 
of  any  such  amendment  or  motion  and  the 
Senator  ttom  Oeorgla  (Ur.  Talmamb)  :  Pro- 
vUed.  Ttiat,  in  the  evwrt  the  Senator  from 
Qeotgla  Is  in  fSvcr  ot  any  swA  amendment 
or  mcMon,  the  time  In  cpposltton  thereto 
shsU  be  oontroUed  by  the  assistant  minor- 
ity leader  or  some  Senator  designated  by 
him. 

Ordered  further.  That,  on  the  question  of 
the  final  paasag*  of  the  said  bOl.  debate 
ShaU  be  limited  to  6  hoots,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  oooftroUed.  reqieetlveiy.  by  the 
Senator  from  Oecrgla  (Mr.  Taucadox)  and 


the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aikbw): 
Provided,  lliat  the  said  Senators,  or  slthsr 
of  them.  may.  tna.  tb»  time  under  their 
oontrol  on  the  paassri  of  the  said  blU.  aUot 
addltlanal  time  to  any  Scnatar  during  the 
oonslderatton  of  any  amandment,  motion, 
or  appeal. 

Proefded  further.  Ihat  no  amendment 
that  Is  not  germane  to  the  provisloiM  of  the 
said  bill  shall  be  reoelved. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  294— SUBBCES- 
SION  OF  A  RESOLUTION  TO  CON- 
DEMN  THE  INVASION  OF  SOUTH 
VIETNAM  BY  NORTH  VIETNAM 
AND  TO  SUPPORT  THE  GOVERN- 
MENTOF  THE  UNTTED  STATES  IN 
rrs  EFFORT  TO  PROVIDE  AN 
HONORABLE  PEACE  IN  SOUTH 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  In  my  remarks.  I  mentioned 
tiiat  I  intended  to  sidxnit  a  resolution 
during  the  morning  hour.  I  am  going  to 
do  so  now. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  a  rather  simple 
resolution.  It  is  one  which  I  do  not  think 
should  be  needed,  but  it  is  obvious  from 
the  debate  this  morning  that  there  is 
division  in  this  body  as  to  what  the  Presi- 
dent is  doing  in  ^etnam  in  support  of 
our  troops  and  pers(»inel  who  are  over 
there.  lUs  resolution  does  not  direct  the 
Senate's  support  dlrectiy  to  the  Presi- 
dent, but  it  expresses  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  we  want  to  support  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  the  coun- 
try, and  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

I  submit  this  resolution  on  behalf  of 
mysdf  and  Mr.  Bsllmow,  Mr.  Bkhhstt, 
Mr.  BvoELKT.  Mr.  Dolb.  Mr.  Doxdock. 
Mr.  FAMMnr.  Mr.  Foiro,  Mr.  Gurhxt,  Mr. 
THUSMOifD.  Mr.  TowKR,  Mr.  Allott,  Mr. 
Hruska,  Mr.  Brock,  Mr.  Tafi,  Mr.  CJur- 
ns,  aiKi  Mr.  Hanskn;  and  I  hope  other 
Senators  as  well  will  Join  In  it.  I  send  the 
rescdution  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
first  let  me  ask.  Is  this  a  Joint  resolution? 

•Hie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  a 
simple  resolution. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Then  I  do  not 
object  to  its  submission. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated. 

The  legi^dative  clerk  read  the  resolu- 
tion, which,  with  its  preamble,  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

8.  Has.  294 

Whereas  the  Oovemment  of  North  Vietnam 
has  pursued  a  consistent  policy  of  oppression, 
terror,  and  murder  toward  the  civilian  popu- 
lation of  South  Vletnam: 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  has  provided  its 
Client  stato,  North  Vietnam,  with  the  msans 
to  commit  brutal  aggression  age'nst  South 
Vietnam; 

Whereas  In  the  prosecution  of  this  armed 
aggression  the  Ck>vemment  of  North  Vietnam 
on  March  30,  1973,  unleashed  the  full  power 
of  its  mlUtary  force  by  a  massive  invasion  of 
the  territory  of  South  Vietnam;  and 

Whereas  the  Qoveminent  of  North  Viet- 
nam in  its  aggression  acted  in  open  vl<datlon 
of  the  Geneva  Accords  of  1864: 

Whereas  the  Oovemment  of  North  Vietnam 
lias  openly  violated  the  1968  understanding 
to  reqMct  the  DemUltariaed  Zone  In  return 
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for  »  b*lt  In  th«  bombing  of  tlie  sancti 
of  aggression  In  the  North; 

Wherefts  thU  unrelenting  effort  Kgalnst 
people  of  South  Vietnam  h»«  resulted  In  - 
told  death  and  suffering  to  those  people:  ' 
be  It  . 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  of  the  Unll 
States  condemns  the  Invasion  of  South  Viet- 
nam by  North  Vietnam  and  calls  upon  t«ie 
Government  of  North  Vietnam  to  end  Its  ib- 
gresslon  against  the  people  of  South  Vletni  tn 
and  to  terminate  Its  Invasion. 

Sec.  a.  The  Senate  of  the  United  States  d  >- 
Clares  its  support  of  the  Oovemment  of  tl  le 
United  States  In  Its  Intention  to  provide  i  n 
honorable  peace  In  South  Vietnam. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the  « 
objection  to  the  present  conslderatioa  >f 
the  resolulton? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presidei  t, 
reserving  the  right  to  object.  I  shall  ha  re 
to  object  to  Immediate  consideration  <  la 
the  basis  that  this  resolution  Is  one  )f 
considerable  moment.  Importance,  and 
Interest,  and  It  ought  to  be  debated  to  i- 
fore  its  passage.  In  the  second  place,  t 
should  really  be  referred  to  a  committ«  e 
for  consideration,  under  the  rules,  bef o  « 
debate,  and  the  proper  committee  wou  d 
be  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  I 
would  assume.  But  I  would  have  to  obje  :t 
to  its  immediate  consideration  so  thit 
the  resolution  will  go  over  imtil  tomov 
row  under  the  rule.  Ultimately  the  res  >- 
lutlon  will  probably  go  an  the  leglslati  'e 
calendar,  if  I  can  sense  the  sltuati<n 
properly.  My  objection  will  not  be  indlci  i- 
tive  of  my  feeling,  one  way  or  the  othi  r. 
regarding  the  substance  of  the  resolutio  i. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  w  11 
the  Chair  rule  as  to  what  would  happ«  n 
to  this  resolution  under  the  rule? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr.  Tui  f- 
NEY).  If  objection  Is  heard,  the  resolu- 
tion goes  over  under  rule  XIV,  paragraj  h 
6.  Does  the  Senator  object? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  shall  short  y 
object. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  beUeve  the  Sen  i- 
tor  objected  to  its  immediate  consider  i- 
tion. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  did  not  o  )- 
Ject  to  its  submission,  it  being  a  simp  e, 
not  a  Joint,  resolution.  I  do  reserve  t  le 
right  to  object  to  its  immediate  consi  1- 
eration.  however,  but  I  shall  not  objt  ct 
until  the  Senator  has  completed  Ills 
inquiries. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  want  to  be  cU  ar 
In  my  mind  what  will  happen  to  this  r  s- 
olution,  because  I  want  to  get  some  )  c- 
tion  as  soon  as  possible.  If  the  assistt  nt 
majority  leader  object  to  Immediate 
consideration,  will  it,  under  the  rule,  ( p- 
pear  on  the  calendar  tomorrow? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  i  ill 
appear  on  the  calendar  in  that  sect  cm 
entitled  "Resolutlcuos  and  Motions  O  'er 
Under  the  Rule,"  and  if  we  adjourn  »- 
night.  It  will  be  laid  before  the  Senate  be- 
fore the  close  of  morning  business  »- 
morrow. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Does  the  Sen  ite 
have  to  stand  in  adjournment  bef  >re 

that  rule  applies? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.     

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  And  if  we  do 
Joum  smd  it  appears  on  the  calendaii  it 
will  be  considered  during  morning  bi  ysi- 
ness  tomorrow? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  woulc 
considered  during  morning  business 


id- 


be 
be- 


fore the  close  of  the  morning  hour,  at 
which  time,  if  it  has  not  been  agreed  to. 
it  will  go  on  the  calendar. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  now  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard.  The  resolution  will  go  over  un- 
der the  rule. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
Uke  to  add  my  support  to  the  resolution 
submitted  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Ooldwatir)  .  "ITie  res- 
olution comes  right  to  the  heart  at  the 
matter;  its  passage  now  would  not  only 
show  Hanoi  that  the  coimtry  is  united 
in  its  resolve  not  to  abandon  South  Viet- 
nam to  the  Commimists,  but  would  also 
greater  strengthen  the  Presidentls  hand 
if,  and  when,  Hanoi  decides  to  imdertake 
meaningful  peace  negotiations. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  there  Is 
high  merit  and  wboleeomeness  in  the 
resolution  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
condemning  the  invasion  of  South  Viet- 
nam by  North  Vietntmi  and  supporting 
the  efforts  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  achieve  an  honorable  peace  in 
that  region. 

The  evidence  is  clear  and  convincing 
that  Nortti  Vietnam  has  marshaled  all 
its  forces  for  the  most  flagrant,  massive, 
and  open  invasion  of  a  sovereign  state 
since  Nazi  Germany  activities  in  1939. 
Aided  by  military  hardware  supplied  by 
the  Soviet  Union,  Hanoi  has  actually 
committed  and  is  using  more  than  80 
percent  of  its  military  forces  in  an  all- 
out  effort  to  destroy  the  country  and  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  desperate  act 
by  a  desperate  leadership.  It  is  a  supreme 
test,  not  Just  for  the  country  of  South 
Vietnam,  but  for  the  people  of  America. 
President  Nixon  has  responded  to  this 
challenge  in  a  logical  and  commendable 
way.  The  stepped-up  strategic  bombing 
of  vital  enemy  supply  and  distribution 
centers  in  both  the  South  and  North  is 
not  J\ist  an  apprt^riate  response  to  the 
invasion — it  is  an  essential  one. 

The  President  has  been  following  rig- 
orously the  withdrawal  program  which 
he  began  shortly  iJter  he  took  office.  Ap- 
proximately 75,000  American  troops  re- 
main in  South  Vietnam  as  against  about 
550,000  when  he  took  ofBce.  Hanoi's  dan- 
gerous gamble  has  plainly  placed  the 
lives  of  these  remaining  troops  in  Jeop- 
ardy, and  the  President  would  be  dere- 
lict in  his  duties  as  Commander  in  Chief 
if  he  did  not  respond  to  this  threat  with 
every  military  means  at  his  disposal.  It 
goes  without  sajring  that  our  air  support 
of  the  efforts  of  South  Vietnam's  ground 
forces  to  block  the  invasion  must  be  con- 
tinued as  well,  if  we  are  to  retain  any 
credibility  in  the  eyes  of  our  friends 
throughout  the  world — and  any  respect 
for  ourselves  as  a  nation. 

It  is  a  ctnnplete  mystery  to  this  Sena- 
tor how  some  of  my  colleagues  can 
blithely  blame  President  Nixon  for  the 
escalation  of  the  situation  in  Vietnam. 
The  resolution  of  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona does  an  excellent  Job  of  placing  the 
blame  right  where  it  belongs.  Cessation 
of  air  strikes  is  not  difficult,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Withdrawal  of  its  troops  by  North 
Vietnam  would  do  it  right  now. 
The  North  Vietnamese  are  the  in- 


vaders, not  the  South  Vietnamese,  and 
certainly  not  the  Americans.  Hanoi  is  the 
one  who  has  12  of  its  13  corny  divisions 
fighting  outside  its  own  country.  It  is 
Hanoi  who  is  endangering  the  regular 
and  peaceful  withdrawal  of  our  remain- 
ing military  forces.  It  is  ironic  that  North 
Vietnam  should  receive  support  in  this 
very  chamber  as  they  cynically  deny  ag- 
gression while  their  rockets  explode  in 
cities  and  hamlets  of  South  Vietnam.  It 
is  particularly  notable  that  only  one 
among  the  many  Democratic  presiden- 
tial hopefuls  has  seen  fit  to  exercise  some 
Judgmmt  in  his  appraisal  of  this  situa- 
tion. The  rest  of  them  criticize  the  Pres- 
ident, but  fail  to  condemn  the  savage 
aggressor  and  invader.  It  would  certainly 
aid  the  credibility  of  the  remaining  eager 
critics  if  they  could  find  it  their  hearts 
and  on  their  tongues  to  blame  the  real 
perpetrators  of  this  international  crime 
instead  of  their  own  Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  once  again  state  my 
full  support  for  the  resolution  introduced 
today  by  the  Senator  from  Arizona  and 
for  the  response  of  this  Nation  to  the 
brutal  invasion  of  South  Vietnam,  and 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  in  its  ef- 
forts to  provide  an  honorable  peace  in 
Vietnam. 


THE  RURAL  DEVELOPMENT  ACT 
OF  1972 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  what  I  am 
about  to  state  I  would  have  stated  yes- 
terday, had  the  Senate  been  in  session. 

On  December  9  of  last  year  I  intro- 
duced a  bin  with  the  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia,  the  chairman  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee,  which  had  as  its  title  "The 
Rural  Development  Act  of  1972." 

This  bill,  S.  2981,  had  71  cosponsors, 
and  I  am  glad  to  note  that  the  major 
provisions  have  been  included  in  the 
omnibus  nval  development  bill  we  are 
considering  today. 

As  introduced,  S.  2981,  provided  for 
amendments  to  the  Hope-Alken  Water- 
shed Protection  and  Flood  Prevention 
Act — Public  Law  566 — and  to  the  Bank- 
head-Jones  Farm  Tennant  Act,  as 
amended. 

Mr.  President,  these  amendments  are 
vitally  important  to  enable  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  do  a  more  effective  Job 
of  assisting  rural  communities. 

Assistance  of  this  kind  is  needed  to 
aid  in  planning  and  carrying  out  meas- 
ures that  are  essential  to  revitalizing 
rural  America  by  creating  a  more  desir- 
able envlroimient  in  which  to  live  and 
work. 

S.  2981  also  amended  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  to  include  recog- 
nition of  the  need  for  more  current  and 
accurate  data  on  the  Nation's  soil,  water, 
and  related  land  resources. 

It  provided  an  authority  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  carry  out  studies 
and  surveys  and  to  issue  periodic  reports 
on  the  condition  of  those  resources. 

Such  information  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly needed  at  all  levels  of  government 
for  the  development  of  land  use  policies 
and  plans. 

S.  2981  was  carefully  considered  in 
committee,  where  action  was  taken  to 
broaden  the  scope  of  my  original  bill. 
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As  now  included  in  S.  3462,  as  titles  IV 
and  V.  it  would  provide  additional  au- 
thority to  further  commit  the  Federal 
Government  to  aid  rural  areas  in  a  man- 
ner more  consistent  with  what  is  now 
provided  for  our  cities. 

I  have  closely  observed  the  activities 
and  accomplishments  of  the  east  central 
Vermont  resource  conservation  and  de- 
velopment— R.C.  &  D. — project  as  well  as 
similar  projects  in  a  number  of  other 
States. 

No  program  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  more  oriented  to  the  develop- 
ment and  revitalization  of  rural  Amer- 
ica. 

Such  projects  are  outstanding  exam- 
ples of  teamwork  among  and  between 
Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies  and 
the  local  people  of  a  project  area. 

They  can  and  have  served  to  reduce 
the  exodus  of  rural  people  to  urban  aresis 
by  creating  Job  opportunities  and  other 
desirable  living  tunenities  in  rural  areas. 

In  them,  local  people,  £w:ting  through 
their  local  and  State  agencies  of  govern- 
ment, analyze  their  problems  and  oppor- 
tunities, lay  out  a  course  of  action  to  ac- 
complish their  objectives  for  community 
improvement,  and  then  actively  strive  to 
meet  those  objectives. 

Some  of  the  most  significant  problems 
to  be  overcome  tn  R.C.  &  D.  project  areas 
require  measures  and  facilities  for  im- 
proved community  water  supplies,  water 
quality  management,  control  and  abate- 
ment of  agriculture-related  pollution,  the 
disposal  of  solid  wastes  and  the  storage 
of  water  for  rural  fire  protectirai  pur- 
poses. 

These  tools  are  universally  recognized 
as  being  needed  to  stimulate  the  econ- 
omy of  rural  areas  and  to  aid  in  achiev- 
ing the  Nation's  goal  of  protcNcting  and 
enhancing  environmental  quality. 

I  am  gratified  by  the  support  given  to 
my  original  bill  by  Senator  Talmadge 
and  the  following  list  of  cosponsors: 


Nfr.  AUen 
Mr.  Anderson 
Mr.  Baker 
Mr.  Bayh 
Mr.  Beau 
Mr.  BeUmon 
Mr.  Bennett 
Mr.  Bentsen 
Mr.  Bible 
Mr.  Boggs 
Mr.  Brooke 
Mr.  Burdlck 
Ml'.  Byrd  (W.  Va.) 
Mr.  Chiles 
Mr.  Church 
Mr.  Cooper 
Mr.  Cotton 
Mr.  Curtis 
Mr.  Dole 
Mr.  Domlnlck 
Mr.  Eastland 
Mr.  Ellender 
Mr.  Fong 
Mr.  Pulbrlght 
Mr.  Oambrell 
Mr.  Griffin 
Mr.  GtuTiey 
Mr.  Hansen 
Mr.  Harris 
Mr.  Hart 
Mr.  Hartke 
Mr.  Hatfield 
Mr.  Holllngs 
Mr.  Hruska 
Mr.  Hughes 


Mr.  Humphrey 

Mr.  Inouye 

Mr.  Javlts 

Mr.  Jordan  (N.C.) 

Mr.  Jordan  (Idaho) 

Mr.  Kennedy 

Mr.  Mansfield 

Mr.  McClellan 

Kfr.  McGee 

Mr.  McGovem 

Mr.  Mclntyre 

Mr.  Metcalf 

Mr.  MlUer 

Mr.  Mondale 

Mr.  Montoya 

Mr.  Moss 

Mr.  Packwood 

Mr.  Pastore 

Mr.  Pearson 

Mr.  Pell 

Mr.  Proxmlre 

Mr.  Randolph 

Mr.  Rlblcoff 

Mr.  Saxbe 

Mr.  Scott 

Mrs.  Smith 

Mr.  Sparkman 

Mr.  Stafford 

Mr.  Stennls 

Mr.  Stevens 

Mr.  Stevenson 

Mr.  Taft 

Mr.  Thurmond 

Mr.  Young 


KXTUNSION  OF  TIME  FOR  TBEE 
TRANSACTION  OP  ROXTIINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  M068.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  business  be  ex- 
tended by  10  minutes  and  that  state- 
ments therein  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


HARRY  S.  TRUMAN— PRESIDENT  OP 
ALL  THE  PEOPLE 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tlie  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  a  Senate 
concurrent  resolution  extending  greet- 
ings and  high  regard  to  Missouri's  No.  1 
citizen,  the  Honorable  Harry  S.  Truman. 
33d  President  of  the  United  States,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  88th  birthday.  May  8. 
1972. 

For  the  sound  and  coiu-ageous  leader- 
ship of  this  Nation  that  he  displayed, 
during  his  tenure.  President  Tnmian  is 
steadily  receiving  more  recognition  all 
over  the  world. 

Mr.  Truman  toiled  successfully  to  cre- 
ate the  United  Nations;  and  also  to  ex- 
tend the  support  of  this  coimtry  to  zXL 
peoples  after  the  end  of  World  War  n. 

Iliis  understanding  of  Uie  needs  of 
people  furnished  the  foundation  for  some 
of  his  greatest  contributions  during  the 
time  he  held  public  office.  It  was  Harry 
Truman  who  conceived  of  the  Presidency 
as  a  place  from  which  he  could  serve  all 
mankind;  and  for  more  than  two  decades 
his  vision  launched  many  of  our  great 
national  achievements. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  address  in 
1948,  President  Truman  stated: 

There  are  some  who  look  with  fear  and  dis- 
trust upon  planning  for  the  future;  yet  our 
great  national  achievements  have  been 
achieved  by  those  with  vision.  Our  Union  was 
formed,  our  frontiers  were  pushed  back,  and 
our  great  Industries  were  buUt  by  men  who 
looked  ahead. 

I  propose  that  we  look  ahead  today  toward 
these  goals  tat  the  future  which  have  the 
greatest  bearing  upon  the  foundations  of  otir 
democracy  and  the  happiness  of  our  people. 

The  foresight  of  this  President's  pro- 
posal for  a  National  Health  Insurance 
plan  for  all  citizens  has  special  signifi- 
cance at  this  time,  in  that  the  Congress 
is  still  wrestling  with  this  vital  issue. 
The  force  of  his  efforts  years  ago  laid  the 
foundation  for  that  success  which  is 
contained  in  our  medicare  and  medicaid 
programs. 

It  was  his  administration  that  first 
dealt  with  a  post-war  recession,  first  en- 
dorsed the  concept  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  a  responsibility  to  act  to 
halt  any  subsequent  rise  in  imemploy- 
ment,  and  should  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
less  fortunate. 

Recognizing  a  growing  need  that  Is 
still  with  us  today,  Mr.  Tnmian's  ad- 
ministration led  the  effort  to  enact  the 
National  Housing  Act  of  1949.  That  act 
inaugiu^ted  the  Nation's  first  major 
public  housing  program. 

In  his  quest  to  see  that  Government 
served  all  citizens.  President  Truman 
became  the  first  President  since  Abra- 


ham Lincoln  to  make  civil  rights  a  truly 
national  issue. 

This  great  President  faced  that  issue 
directly.  He  proposed  national  civil 
rights  legislation  and  implemented  his 
thinking  by  ordering  the  desegregation 
of  the  armed  services. 

These  words  of  his  best  describe  the 
challenge  of  equal  opportimity  which  we 
still  strive  for  in  our  democracy;  and 
also  his  resolve  to  achieve  that  oppor- 
tunity: 

Tou  cant  cure  a  moral  problem  or  a  so- 
cial  problem  by  Ignoring   It. 

It  Is  no  service  to  the  country  to  tvm 
away  from  the  hard  problems — ^to  Ignore 
Injustices  and  himian  suffering.  It  Is  simply 
not  the  American  way  of  doing  things.  Of 
course  there  are  a  lot  of  people  whose  motto 
is  "Don't  Bock  the  Boat."  They  are  so 
afraid  of  rocking  the  boat,  that  they  stop 
rowing.  We  can  never  get  ahead  that  way. 

If  we  wish  to  In^lre  the  pec^Ie  of  the 
world  whose  freedom  Is  In  Jeopardy,  If  we 
wish  to  restore  hope  to  those  who  have  al- 
ready loet  their  clvU  liberties.  If  we  wish  to 
fulflU  the  promise  that  Is  ours,  we  must 
correct  the  remaining  imperfections  In  our 
practice  of  democracy. 

It  is  with  respect,  admiration  and 
deep  affection  for  the  man  who  brought 
me  into  the  Federal  Government,  that 
I  Join  with  my  colleague  from  Missouri 
to  pay  tribute  to  a  great  American  gen- 
tleman, who  through  industry  and 
character  rose  to  the  highest  position 
in  our  land. 

I  submit  the  concurrent  resolution  on 
behalf  of  my  distinguished  colleague  (Mr. 
Eaglkton)  and  myself  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brock)  .  The  resolutlMi  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
resolution  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  78 

Reaolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  ot  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  hereby  extend  to  the 
Hcmorable  Harry  S  Truman,  thirty-third 
President  of  the  United  States,  Its  greetings 
and  warm  wishes  on  the  occasion  of  his 
eighty-eighth  birthday  on  May  8,  1973. 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  expreases  its  admira- 
tion and  gratitude  to  President  Truman  for 
his  many  years  of  distinguished  service  to  the 
people  at  the  United  States  and  to  the  world 
oommunlty. 

Sbc.  3.  The  C(M>gress  expresses  Its  appre- 
ciation to  President  Truman  for  his  contri- 
butions as  Senator,  Vice  President,  Presi- 
dent, author,  and  statesman. 

Sec.  4.  A  copy  of  this  oonciurent  resolution 
flball  be  promptly  transmitted  to  the  distin- 
guished "Man  from  Independence",  Harry  S 
Truman. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  a 
short  time  after  former  President  Harry 
8.  Truman  entered  public  life,  his 
monoirs  tell  us.  an  opponent  claimed 
that  he  was  "the  contrariest  man  in  the 
State  of  Ifissourl." 

TUs  incident  is  noteworthy.  I  think, 
because  it  suggests  to  us  perhaps  the 
most  admirable  quality  that  Harry  Tru- 
man brouglit  to  an  admirable  public 
career — the  courage  to  fight  for  what 
he  believed  in.  He  was  most  contrary 
in  situations  where  a  lesser  man  would 
have  found  it  expedient  or  politic  to 
compromise  his  principles.  Harry  Tru- 
man was  a  great  President  and  is  a  great 
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man  because  he  was  obstinately  de<|i- 
cated  to  those  principles. 

Harry  Truman  was  honest  In  his  dei  1 
Ings  and  In  the  decisions  he  made   n 
public  life.  His  honesty  was  not  comp  1 
cated  and  his  principles  were  simp]  i 
Pride  In  his  family  and  heritage,  devotl<  o 
to  his  country  and  loyalty  to  h^  frlenc  s 
In  applying  these  principles  to  his  a  :- 
tions,  he  was  sincere,  unaffected,  aqd 
forthright. 

Purthermore,  Harry  Truman  was 
honest  with  himself.  He  was  a  man  wt  o 
acknowledged  that  he,  as  President  of  tl  e 
United  States,  was  responsible,  to  an 
extraordinary  and  often  awesome  degre  ;, 
for  the  direction  and  policy  of  the  coui  - 
try.  He  acknowledged  that  the  bu<  k 
stopped  with  him.  And  he  never  excuw  d 
hlinself  from  the  results  of  a  rare  ui  - 
happy  decision. 

Harry  Tnmian  is  a  man  whom  ever:  - 
one  in  public  life  can  find  it  easy  to  a(  - 
mire  but  difficult  to  emulate.  He  remaii  s 
the  embodiment  of  what  everyone  wl  o 
wins  an  office  must  be  if  an  effective  aqd 
responsive  democracy  is  to  continue 
exist  in  the  United  States.  For  his  ded  - 
cation  and  example.  Americans  are  in  Ifs 
debt. 

I  ask  the  Senate  today  to  extend 
tribute  to  Harry  Truman  in  anticipati(  n 
of  his  88th  birthday  May  8.  And  we  brii  g 
with  us.  in  this  greeting  and  expressi<  n 
of  our  hope  for  his  good  health  and  coi  i- 
tinued  prosperous  life,  the  warm  and  si  i- 
cere  good  wishes  of  the  grateful  citize:  is 
of  Missouri  and  of  all  Americans  wl  lo 
have  benefited  so  enormously  from  Ips 
service  to  us. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the|« 
objecticm  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  considered  and  ui- 
anlmously  agreed  to. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  teti- 
pore.  Is  there  further  morning  businesi  7 


TRmUTE  TO  INORID  BERGMAN 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  one  of  tlie 
world's  loveliest,  most  gracious,  aid 
most  talented  women  was  made  the  vic- 
tim of  bitter  attack  In  this  Chamber 
years  ago.  Today  I  would  like  to  p4y 
long-overdue  tribute  to  Ingrld  Bergma)i, 
a  true  star  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

Recently.  Washington  was  honored  Ay 
Miss  Bergman's  cuppearance  at  tl  e 
EMsenhower  Theater  in  the  Kenne<  y 
Center,  where  she  played  the  leadli  g 
lady  in  G.  B.  Shaw's  "Captain  Brasi- 
bound's  Conversion."  IXirlng  her  sti  y 
here  It  was  obvious  that  she  has  tl  le 
overwhelming  admiration  and  affectl<n 
of  the  American  people — both  for  h^r 
brilliance  and  sensitivity  as  an  actrei  b, 
and  for  her  courage,  poise,  and  warmi  h 
as  an  individual.  In  a  season  marked  1  y 
many  outstanding  xnoductiMis  at  tlie 
new  Elsenhower  "Hieater,  her  play  wi « 
the  most  heavily  attended  of  any  yst 
seen  there,  and  after  a  showing  of  h^ 
classic  film  "Casablanca,"  which  she 
tended  at  the  American  Film  Instltule, 
she  received  several  prolonged  stan  - 
Ing  ovatl<xi8.  "niese  are  only  a  few  exai  - 
pies  of  the  outpouring  of  public  a  i- 
predatlon  we  are  seeing  recentiy  f  »r 


Miss  Bergman's  contributions  to  Amer- 
ican theater  and  the  motion  picture 
industry. 

Otur  culture  would  be  poorer  indeed 
without  her  artistry.  To  mention  only  a 
few  of  Miss  Bergman's  achievements, 
her  appearances  in  "Intermezzo,"  "Gas- 
Ught."  "Casablanca,"  "The  Bdls  of  St. 
Mary's,"  "Anastasia,"  "Inn  of  the  Sixth 
Happiness,"  "Tea  and  Sympathy,"  "Hie 
Turn  of  the  Screw,"  and  "Cactus 
Flower,"  have  moved,  thrilled,  or 
amused  millions  of  Americans,  and  will 
continue  to  give  us  pleasure  for  many 
decades  to  come.  To  the  American  public 
she  will  always  hold  a  place  in  our  hearts 
as  one  of  the  greatest  performing  artists 
of  our  time. 

I  know  that  across  the  land,  millions 
of  Americans  would  wish  to  Join  me  in 
expreeedng  their  regrets  for  the  personal 
and  professional  persecution  that  caused 
Ingrld  Bergman  to  leave  this  country 
at  the  height  of  her  career.  And  I  be- 
lieve they  would  also  Join  me  in  ex- 
pressing our  overwhelming  admiration, 
affection,  aiKl  reelect  for  her  today.  Miss 
Bergman  is  not  only  welcome  in 
America;  we  are  deeply  honored  by  her 
visits  here. 

Mr.  President,  the  triimiph  of  Miss 
Bergman's  appearance  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  during  the  last  3  weeks  in  March 
was  well  chronicled  by  the  members  of 
the  press.  Article  after  article  praised 
her  as  the  great  actress  she  is.  But  more, 
they  recounted  instance  after  Instance 
of  her  warmth  and  graciousness.  I  ask 
xmanimous  consent  that  a  sample  cf 
these  articles  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

Miss  Bergman  Onstacs 
(By  John  Beaufort) 

WASHiNoToif. — ^Turning  fnxn  the  South 
African  tragedy  of  "Loet  In  the  Stars"  to  the 
North  African  comedy  of  "Captain  Braas- 
bound'a  Conyerslon,"  the  Kennedy  Center 
Opera  House  management  faced  the  problem 
of  preventing  Shavian  trivia  from  getting  lost 
In  the  vastneas  of  the  a,aoo-Mat  audltortum. 

The  proscenium  has  been  masked  to  reduce 
It  to  the  modest  dimensions  of  Michael  An- 
nal's  utilitarian,  dun-colored  unit  setting 
for  Moroccan  locales.  Director  Stephen  Porter 
has  encouraged  Ingrld  Bergman  and  her 
colleagues  to  face  front,  speak  loud,  and  let 
the  nuances  fall  where  they  may.  AudlblUty 
Is  reinforced  by  an  amplification  with  Its 
own  metallically  nasal  overtones.  (The  opera 
house  has  been  hailed.  Incidentally,  for  Its 
superb  acoustics.) 

The  Justification  for  booking  one  of  Ber- 
nard Shaw's  lesser  talkathons  into  the  Ken- 
nedy Center  Opera  House  miut  have  been 
commercial  rather  than  artistic.  The  reason- 
able expectation  Is  that  Miss  Bergman  can 
sell  out  the  house  for  Its  three-week  stand. 
Indeed,  "Brassbound"  opened  with  a  reported 
$380,000  advance  sale.  Considering  the  Ken- 
nedy Center's  financial  plight,  the  rationale 
Is  at  least  pragmatically  plausible.  But  the 
choice  of  this  theater  puts  conatderabe  extra 
strain  on  an  artificial  trifle  and  the  acton 
charged  with  giving  it  a  semblance  of  life. 

BKOAo  Btrr  PLXAanro 

What  emerges  on  the  opera-house  stage  is 
a  rather  broad  but  pleasing  performance 
whose  Interludes  of  Shavian  bravura  and  Jol- 
Uty  reaemhle  oases  In  an  otherwise  somewhat 
arid  polemical  terrain.  Miss  Bergman's  Lady 
Cicely  Waynflete  wlnnlngly  fulfills  the  ex- 
pectations prompted  by  advance  reports  of 


her  London  success  In  the  part.  Costumed  by 
Beatrice  Dawson  In  a  series  of  charmingly 
Olbsoneeque  Edwardian  gowns,  the  star  en- 
dows the  role  and  the  occasion  with  radiance, 
wit,  and  glamour.  Her  Lady  Cicely  is  an  Ir- 
resistible busybody  whose  confident  femi- 
nine superiority  mounts  with  each  triumph 
over  the  bungling  Ineptitude  of  the  "stronger 
sex." 

Shaw  stacked  tiie  deck  so  ahamelesoly  in 
Lady  Cicely's  favor  that  there  Is  really  no 
contest.  But  Miss  Bergznan's  good-humored 
serenity  should  disarm  the  most  disgruntled 
made,  even  as  the  aristocratic  herodne — In 
her  own  Ineffable  way — conquers  brigands, 
an  Arab  chief,  a  cadi,  and  at  last  even  the 
redoiubtable  Brassbound  himself.  When  the 
captain  tears  up  the  symbolic  mementos  of 
a  lifelong  desire  for  vengeimoe  against  the 
uncle  who  has  stolen  his  Inheritance,  her 
victory  Is  complete.  But  It  Is  a  victory  with- 
out reparations  or  spoils.  Incidentally,  that 
the  unecruptilous  Jurist-uncle  also  happens 
to  be  Lady  Cicely's  brother-ln-laiw  merely 
serves  as  one  of  the  oolnafclenoes  which 
Shaw  said  Ufe  Is  full  of. 


SOB 


STS 


PemeU  Roberts  portrays  a  ft«ssbound 
whose  contempt  for  the  eBtabUsbmeat  (to 
use  a  current  term)  finds  expceaslon  In  a 
bearded  virility  (to  borrow  a  word  from 
the  quaint  long  ago).  Mr.  Roberts  poasesoeo 
the  kind  of  romantic  bearing  and  presence 
which  recalls  the  days  of  ifiarting  men  In 
the  American  theaiter. 

A  siipportlng  cast  headed  by  such  well- 
assured  principals  as  Leo  Leyden,  Geoff 
Qarland,  EMc  Berry,  Manu  Tupou,  and  Jay 
CSamer  sturdily  support  Miss  Bergman  and 
help  enliven  an  agreeable  evening.  It  Is  too 
bad  that  the  extra  projection  required  by  the 
Kennedy  Center  Opera  Ho\ise  mars  what 
would  otherwise,  I  Imagine,  be  a  well-tem- 
pered, well-balanced  prodxietlon  of  Shaw's 
North  African  adventure  comedy. 

As  tat  Its  NcHth  American  future,  "Cap- 
tain BrassboundlB  Oonverslon"  ends  an  all- 
too-flhort  tour  with  an  engagement  at 
Toronto's  Royal  Alexandra  Theater  starting 
Ai»113. 

lMrAUJBI.Z  Elxganck 
(By  Jeannette  Smyth) 

Ravaged  trays  of  -BLTs  sat  on  the  empty 
bar.  Ingrld  Bergman  and  Bob  Hope  sat  on  a 
satin  settee  and  talked  desultorily,  empty 
coffee  cups  and  wine  glasses  at  their  sides. 
Television  technicians  squatted  on  the  floor 
of  a  private  room  In  the  Madison  Hotel  yes- 
terday, defining  space  with  masking  tape. 

"We  don't  seem  to  rehearse. at  all,"  said 
Bergman  rapidly,  "Just  sit  around  and  drink 
coffee  all  day." 

"Hope  Is  In  Washington  because  Bergman 
Is  In  Washington,"  said  one  of  the  several 
men  In  charge.  "She  couldnt  get  out  to  L.A. 
They're  taping  a  sketch  for  the  Bob  Hope 
special."  Bergman  and  Hope  play  the  parts 
of  two  Academy  Award  nominees.  She  wins 
and  he  doesn't.  There  are  before  and  after 
scenes. 

"If  you  want  to  talk  to  her  now.  go  ahead. 
She  won't  allow  newspaper  people  around 
while  she  works." 

Bergman.  Bergman,  who  has  broken  all 
Kennedy  Center  records  for  her  second  week 
In  "Captain  Brassbound's  Conversion" — "One 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  thousand  dollars." 
says  Hope. 

"One  hundred  thirty-nine  thousand  five 
hundred,"  sajrs  Bergman,  smiling.  "We  have 
to  get  those  hundreds  right." 

Why  doesn't  she  like  newspaper  people 
around  when  she  rehearses? 

"You  can't  talk,  discuss,  and  do  things 
when  you  have  somebody  writing  everything 
down." 

Bergnum  Is  asked  what  acting  aduptatlons 
she  has  to  make  In  moving  from  the  Kennedy 
Center  stage  to  a  television  studio.  Bope 
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answers.  He  says  no  adaptations  are  required 
and  says  that  Bergman  did  TV  for  talk  shows. 
Bergman  says  she  did  them  aU  and  that  since 
Carson.  Cavett  and  Orlflln  are  all  In  the  same 
time  slot,  the  "competition  must  be  dread- 
ful." Hope  says  his  latest  appearance  on  a 
talk  show  was  lined  up  with  another  "West 
Side  Story"  rerun  which  he  wanted  to  watch. 

Bergman  tells  Hope  "Captain  Brassbound" 
Is  going  to  Toronto  next  week.  "But  noD 
they're  crazy  to  have  It  in  New  York.  If  they 
can  find  a  theater.  111  do  It  there  for  two 
weeks,  but  I  only  signed  a  seven-month  con- 
tract. I  don't  want  to  give  up  Europe  In  the 
^rlng.  I  want  to  go  home  for  May." 

Another  one  of  the  men  In  charge  ap- 
proaches and  asks  If  Hope  and  Bergman  are 
ready  for  another  runthrough.  A  reporter 
asks  If  It's  time  to  hit  the  roful.  Another  man 
In  charge  says  "Come  out  Into  the  hall." 

"I  cant  understand  It.  In  California  there 
are  press  people  around  all  the  time.  Actors 
like  It.  Bob  likes  It.  I  can't  understand." 

The  legend  of  Bergman  Is  discussed.  And 
one  begins  to  understand  that  Infallible 
beauty  and  elegance  does  not  want  to  be 
watched  when  there  are  television  cables  to 
be  tripped  over. 

(By  Richard  L.  Coe) 

Should  Ingrld  Bergman  run  out  of  roles 
to  act,  she  can  always  play  Ingrld  Bergman. 

Yesterday  she  was  a  powerhouse  draw  for 
a  National  Press  Club  luncheon,  as  com- 
plete a  sell-out  as  her  pterformances  In  "Cap- 
tain Brassbound's  Conversion"  In  the  3400- 
seat  Kennedy  Center  Opera  House.  Drawing 
$125,000  to  the  box  office  In  its  first  week,  the 
Shaw  comedy  seta  a  new  record  for  non- 
musical  dramatic  productions  In  Washing- 
ton. 

There  was  no  formal,  speech,  no  script  of 
any  kind.  The  actress  simply  fielded  writ- 
ten questions  from  the  audience  read  by 
NPC  President  Warren  Rogers.  It  turned  Into 
a  4G-mlnute  dialogue  on  •  score  of  topics 
of  a  personal  and  professional  nature. 

Slim  in  a  black  skirt,  white  short-sleeved 
blouse  and  wearing  a  long  necklace  of  black 
stones,  the  star,  while  looking  far  younger 
than  her  years  (in  the  mld-flfties) ,  looked 
older  than  she  does  in  the  t\im-of-the-cen- 
tury  fashions  and  stage  make-up  of  Shaw's 
heroine.  Lady  Cicely. 

At  yesterday  afternoon's  performance, 
these  were  some  of  the  questions  and  her  an- 


"What  are  your  views  on  religion  and  how 
do  you  face  life's  most  difficult  problems?" 

"I  do  not  discuss  religion.  I  was  bom  in 
the  Protestant  faith  and  that  is  as  much  as 
I  ever  say  about  religion.  As  for  difficult  prob- 
lems, I  try  to  face  them  with  a  laugh.  I  try 
to  get  a  perspective  by  thinking  of  myself  on 
a  screen,  to  look  at  myself  dispassionately 
and  then  laugh." 

"What  do  you  think  of  X-rated  movies?" 

"I'm  old-fashioned.  You  don't  need  nudity. 
Of  course  people  say  'Isn't  it  awful?'  but  they 
do  go  to  those  things." 

"If  you  could  live  your  life  over,  what 
changes  would  you  make?" 

"If  I  had  the  memory  to  profit  by  the  ex- 
periences I've  had,  of  course  I  would  do  some 
things  very  differently,  but  without  the 
memory  stored  up,  of  course,  being  me,  I'd 
wind  up  doing  the  very  same  things." 

"Is  Hollywood's  Qolden  Age  gone?" 

"Time  marches  on.  Of  course  there's  a  loss, 
but  other  things  happen.  There  came  a  time, 
for  me,  when  Hollywood's  glamor  wore  false. 
There  was  another  world,  a  world  of  reality, 
which  a  picture  called  'Open  City'  revealed 
to  me,  as  an  actress,  for  the  first  time." 
(This  oblique  remark  was  the  afternoon's 
only  reference  to  the  scandal  of  30  years 
ago  when  Miss  Bergman  left  her  husband  to 
bear  a  child  by  "Open  City's"  director,  Ro- 
berto BosaeUnl.) 

"What  are  your  favorite  stage  and  screen 
roles?" 
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"Joan  at  Azo,  which  I  pUyed  in  MaxweU 
Anderson's  'Joan  of  Lonalne,'  not  the  Bhaw 
Joan  which,  I  once  told  him,  was  too  mas- 
culine and  war-loving  for  my  tastes.  My 
favodte  screen  role  always  Is  the  last  one  I 
played  In.  'A  Walk  in  the  ^rlng  Rain.'  But 
It  didn't  go  over  very  well." 

"Who  are  the  beet  contemporary  stage 
and  screen  actors?" 

"They're  all  different  and  shotildnt  be 
compared,  though  naturaUy  both  Helen 
Hayes  and  Laurence  Olivier  leap  to  my  mind. 
Apart  from  them,  I  dont  compare  actors 
and  actresses." 

What  Was  It  Lxxx  to  Kiss  Booast? 
(By  Ruth  Dean) 

What  was  It  realy  like  to  kiss  Humphrey 
Bogart? 

This  was  a  sample  of  the  questions  the 
usually  blase  National  Press  Club  tossed  to 
actrees  Ingrld  Bergman  at  a  capacity 
luncheon  yesterday. 

And  the  actress  had  as  much  fun  tossing 
back  the  answers.  She  was  candid,  witty  and 
frank. 

For  those  with  memories  of  "Casablanca" 
(refreshed  by  recent  television  vlewlngs  of 
the  film  she  starred  in  with  Bogart)  she  let 
them  down  with  a  gentle  reminder. 

A  movie  set  "with  50  people  standing 
around  coldly  and  casuaUy"  oould  only  in- 
spire "a  cold  and  businesslike  kiss"  with 
Bogart. 

Laughingly,  she  added,  "like  the  phrase 
they  used  when  shooting  'For  Whom  The  Bell 
Tolls' — ^wbere  do  the  noses  go?  They  have 
to  look  right  In  the  camera." 

Of  the  late  actor  as  a  leading  man,  the  ac- 
trees said  Bogart  "was  wonderful.  He  never 
has  been  so  popular  as  he  Is  today  with 
young  people.  I  knew  him  little  as  a  person. 
He  was  ambitious  and  a  correct  person  to 
work  with,  not  Jealo\is  of  other  actors  who'd 
try  to  upstage  him." 

Attesting  to  Miss  Bergman's  drawing  power 
was  the  fact  that  for  the  first  time  in  the 
club's  history,  it  bad  a  waiting  list  for  restx- 
vatlons  of  150— and  probably  its  largest  male 
audience  since  it  voted  to  take  in  women 
members  two  years  ago. 

Tbie  actress,  who  Is  appearing  at  the  Ken- 
nedy Center  In  George  Bernard  Shaw's  "Cap- 
tain Brassboimds'  Conversion"  clearly  loved 
the  audience  and  they  her. 

She  chose  an  Informal  question  and  answer 
format  Instead  of  a  speech  *»iwng  to  her 
audience  like  old  friends. 

There  were  probaWy  few  there  who  hadnt 
at  one  time  felt  they  were  In  love  with  her. 

For  an  opener,  club  president  Warren 
Rogers  summed  up  47  percent  of  the  ques- 
tions: "How  do  you  stay  so  brilliantly 
beautiful?" 

To  which  the  actress,  now  54,  gracefully 
rejMled  she'd  always  been  taken  for  being 
years  younger  even  when  she  was  18.  "I  sup- 
pose it  was  my  parents,  maybe  good  air,  the 
fact  that  I'm  happy  and  working  and  dont 
overeat,"  she  said. 

On  a  variety  of  other  topics,  she  said: 

She  eschewed  modem  «q>erlmental  thea- 
ter, preferlng  "to  stick  with  the  <dd- 
fashloned  plays.  I  wont  take  a  part  unless 
I  can  understand  and  feel  it." 

MO  x-MOvncs 

She's  never  been  to  an  X-rated  movie  "be- 
cause I'd  feel  embarrassed.  Iliere  Is  no  need 
for  nudity  in  good  films." 

"The  Swedes  don't  act  so  much  in  real  life 
as  the  Italians.  The  Italians  dont  care  for 
the  theater  because  what  they  see  on  stage 
Is  better  done  at  home." 

Her  favorite  part  was  Joim  of  Are  (In  Max- 
weU  Anderson's  "Joan  of  Lorraine"  and  the 
movie  "Jban  of  Arc") .  "Ftom  childhood  I  col- 
lected medals  and  statues  of  Joan  of  Are. 
She  has  a  mpttiM.  place  in  my  heart." 

On  politics,  "I  would  be  an  Idiot  to  give  an 
opinion;  I'm  an  entertainer.  Humanity,  pris- 


oners of  war  and  orphans  of  war  are  my  only 
political  concern." 

She  Is  glad  to  be  playing  to  raclaUy  inte- 
grated audiences,  which  wasn't  the  case  when 
she  last  ^>peared  here  in  the  40's  and  "upset 
me  so  I  told  the  press  I'd  never  come  back." 
a  laugh 

She  handles  "life's  most  difficult  problems 
with  a  laugh  and  try  to  look  at  myself  as 
though  I  was  critically  viewing  a  role  on  the 
screen — sometimes  not  good,  sometimes  ridic- 
ulous." 

Now  that  her  daughter  Pla  Llndstrom  has 
"made  it"  as  a  television  news  commentator, 
"I've  become  Pla  Llndstrom's  mother  and 
I'm  proud  of  It." 

"A  Pbofoundlt  Civilizxd  Woman" 
(By  Michael  Kernam) 

Wn.MiN0TON,  Del. — One  shook  hands  with 
Ingrld  Bergman  In  the  lobby  of  the  Hotel  du- 
Pont  and  noted  the  marvelous  face  and  dear 
gray  eyes  and  heard  her  talk  about  hair- 
dressers and  wigs  with  grand,  careless  candor, 
and  one  tried  to  believe  that  22  years  ago  a 
United  States  senator  had  publicly  called  her 
"one  of  Hollywood's  apostles  of  degradation" 
and  had  sought  legislation  to  prevent  her,  in 
his  own  perfervld  language,  from  ever  again 
setting  foot  on  Am^loan  soil. 

Miss  Bergman  Is  appearing  here  in  "Captain 
Braasbound's  Conversion"  by  George  Bernard 
Shaw,  who  is  being  rediscovered  these  days 
as  a  champion  of  women's  rights  eo  years 
ahead  of  his  time.  The  play  wlU  opea  at  the 
Kennedy  Center  Opera  House  Monday  for  a 
three- week  run. 

At  lunch  in  the  hotel  dining  room,  doaens 
of  businessmen  eyed  her  covertly,  conflxming 
for  themselves  the  widely  pilbllcised  news 
that  she  looks  much  younger  than  her  years 
(51  according  to  hor  agent,  53  to  56  according 
to  assorted  news  dispatches,  57  according  to 
Peter  Graham's  "Dictionary  ai  the  Cinema") , 
and  the  waitress  confided  that  all  the  hdp 
was  peeking  out  from  the  kitchen  to  see  h«r. 
Oasts  from  London  to  Wilmington  have  uni- 
formly exclaimed  what  a  delight  she  Is  to 
work  with,  and  the  middle-aged  male  who 
would  deny  that  he  Is  or  was  in  love  with  her 
has  to  be  some  kind  oif  cad. 

Yet  the  fact  is  that  when  the  film  actress 
had  a  son  by  Italian  director  Roberto  Ros- 
seUlnl  while  stUl  married  to  Dr.  Peter  Llnd- 
strom, American  public-opinion  makers  and 
even  part  of  the  public  itself  went  berserk. 
Sen.  Bdwln  Johnson  (IXMo.)  tried  to  tiar 
her  from  this  country  for  "moral  turpitude"; 
he  Introduced  a  film  morality  bill;  the  baby 
was  Topic  One  on  Capitol  Hill;  new^Mpets 
raged  and  postured;  several  states  banned 
"StromboU,"  the  movie  Miss  Bergman  made 
for  RoeseUlni;  the  Bible  was  quoted  freely, 
even  by  the  sympathetic  Washington  Post 
which  editorially  warned  Its  readers  not  to 
oast  the  first  stone  since  their  avid  interest 
made  them  "accessories  to  scandal." 

•nie  exile  lasted  six  years.  It  was  so 
thcrough  that  even  Ifiss  Bergman's  radio 
spots  for  this  and  that  good  cause  were 
thrown  out. 

"The  American  people  weren't  allowed  to 
hear  my  voice  again,"  she  said,  "for  fear  I 
would  corrupt  them.  It  lasted  until  the 
marriage  to  Rosselllnl  broke  up." 

Wltli  a  certain  ironic  amiisement  she 
noted  that  the  uproar  In  her  native  Sweden 
subsided  as  soon  as  she  was  married  a  third 
time,  to  another  Swede. 

"People  have  finally  grown  up,  I  think. 
Tbey^  willing  to  live  and  let  live.  T^ey 
dont  seem  to  be  as  much  Influenced  by  the 
columnists  as  they  were.  Walter  WlnxAell  died 
the  other  day— a  forgotten  man.  I  Just  dont 
believe  they  listen  to  tticse  people  any  more." 

She  axAnowledged  that  her  screen  image  as 
a  kind  of  no^^nnrm.  msds  the  truth  all  the 
men  shocking  to  the  then-so-sbockable 
American  public.  "It  was  out  of  love  that  they 
worked  up  so  much  hatred  for  me.  I'm  not 
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boasUng.  I  was  the  top  t>ox-offlce  person 
those  days." 

The  break  came  in  1966,  when  she  won  t|ie 
Nenxr  York  Critics  Award  for  "Anaatasia,"  \ 
part  In  which  her  oountrywotnan  Vlvi 
Llndfors  had  dazzled  Broadway.  Tb.*  crlti» 
asked  Miss  Bergman  to  pick  up  the  prize  h«  ■- 
self  m  New  York,  and  she  accepted.  1 

The  next  year  she  won  the  Academy  Awam, 
her  second,  for  the  role,  though  ahe  couldi  t 
be  present  to  receive  It.  Frotn  then  on  si  e 
was  reclaimed  by  a  public  that  has  beoon  e 
somewhat  mott  realistic  In  its  attitude  t  - 
ward  celebrities,  and  In  the  last  few  yea  s 
she  has  been  seen  ever  more  frequently  <  a 
stage,  film  and  TV  In  America  and  Europ  i, 
as  though  making  up  for  lost  time. 

There  are  might-have-beens,  of  cours<  : 
She'll  probably  never  do  Anna  Karenlna.  tt  s 
role  she  wanted  most  of  all,  only  to  see  : 
go  to  a  succession  of  others  from  Oarbo  t  > 
Sophia  Loren.  And  It  looks  as  though  afc  > 
won't  do  a  picture  for  Ingmar  Bergman  (n  » 
relation),  the  Swedish  director  who  now  1  i 
concentrating  on  theater. 

Pew  really  meaty  roles  exist  for  women  pa<  ; 
the  ingenue  stage  yet  not  old  enough  f<  ■ 
character  parts.  Miss  Bergman  took  specli  I 
pleasure  In  making  "A  Walk  in  the  Sprlr  [ 
Bain,"  a  middle-aged  love  story  v/lth  AnthoE  ,■ 
Qulnn.  She  also  enjoys  her  present  role,  a  1  it 
In  London: 

"Shaw  wrote  It  for  the  woman  he  lov<  I, 
Ellen  Terry,  but  she  dldn^  like  It.  Then*a)  e 
saw  It  staged  with  another  actreea  In  tl  e 
part  an4  realized  how  good  It  was.  La(  y 
Cicely  la  a  charming  character,  gets  awi  y 
with  murder,  a  thoroughly  Shavian  woma  t. 
You  don't  even  see  her  for  the  first  20  ml  - 
utes,  and  you  get  Just  a  hint  of  what  shj  's 
like  by  the  end  of  the  first  act.  But  the  th  rd 
act  is  hers  all  the  way.  There's  a  great  d  al 
of  plot,  with  pirates  and  action  and  Iota  of 
Bernard  Shaw." 

Her  only  problem  with  the  American  ▼  r- 
slon  featuring  Pernell  Roberts  baa  been  i  1- 
Justlng  to  the  slower  cadence  of  Amerlc  kn 
speech  and  the  correspondingly  slow  rMc- 
tlon  of  audiences.  So  far  the  blggeat  surprli  e 
for  Mlas  Bergman  has  been  the  audleno  s 
themwlTes:  They  are  yoimg, 

"I  realised  flnaUy  that  they  knew  n  > 
through  my  old  movies,"  ahe  said.  "They  m  a 
the  reylvala  and  the  TV  films." 

She  loves  to  see  her  old  pictures.  Ther 
bring  back  a  lot  of  things:  The  frantic  fUn  ■ 
Ing  of  "Casablanca."  which  was  scrtpte  1 
practically  hour-to-hour  (and  on  whl£  t 
Miss  Bergman  wUl  speak  March  23  at  a;  t 
American  Film  Institute  soreanlog  In  Wudi  • 
Ington) :  the  movie's  original  ending,  wbld  i 
has  Bogart  getting  her  and  Paul  Henrel<  1 
strolling  off  Into  the  fog  with  Claude  Rain  i 
saying,  '"nils  could  be  the  beginning  of  \ 
beautiful  friendship."  And  the  haircut  bust ' 
ness  in  "For  Whom  the  Bell  Tolls."  when  he  • 
cropped  head  inspired  what  became  knowi  i 
as  the  Feather  Cut : 

"I  liked  my  hair  short.  It  started  a  nm  • 
fashion.  But  what  the  poor  women  dldn' ; 
realize  was  that  I  had  a  hairdre«er  on  th  \ 
set  who  combed  me  every  10  minutes,  an<  I 
I  wore  plncurla  between  takes  to  keep  it  Jui  t 
right." 

The  simplicity  and  honesty  are  oompletel  r 
captivating,  the  smile  Is  real,  the  huskr 
voice  as  alluring  as  ever.  A  profoundly  civil  ■ 
Ized  woman.  Yet  for  ai\  her  five  language  i 
and  her  years  in  Italy  and  her  travels  abo' 
the  world,  Ingrld  Bergman  remains  8^ 
to  the  heart.  It  was  in  her  answers:  IntM: 
gent,  adequate,  helpful,  allowing  the  ln< 
viewer  Just  so  far  and  no  further,  defendl: 
with  a  lifetime^  sklU  that  right  to  persoi 
privacy  which  the  Swedes  treasui*. 

So  all  right,  bow  did  ahe  keep  so  youni? 
How  did  she  keep  her  figure?  Diets?  I 
cises?  She  smUed  calmly. 

"I  skip  a  meal  now  and  then.  Tou 
how  much  I  ate  here — well,  I  wont  ha' 
supper  tonight.  Tbafs  all." 


"1 


What  she  had  had  was  eggs  benedict,  her 
beloved  cottage  cheese  and  a  scotch  sour, 
none  of  which  she  had  finished.  Someboir 
one  felt  there  must  be  more  to  it  than  that. 
Well,  maybe  not.  She  is,  after  all,  Ingrld 
Bergman. 

Dated  "Captain  BaAasBomro" 
(By  Richard  L.  Coe) 
For  Lady  Cicely  of  "Captain  Brassboimd's 
Conversion."  Bernard  Shaw,  some  73  years 
ago,  was  demanding  a  superstar.  Last  night 
at  the  Kennedy  Center  Opera  House,  Ingrld 
Bergman  proved  he  was  right.  In  her  hands, 
'  Shaw's    bossy    woman    remains    a    radiant 
charmer. 

Perversely,  there  are  Jarring  drawbacks  to 
all  this.  The  last  of  the  plays  Shaw  would 
write  in  the  lOth-oentury  tradition,  "Captain 
Brassbound's  Conversion"  is  sorely  dated. 
Shaw  also  insisted  on  a  small  theater  for 
the  play  and  the  Opera  House  is  far  too  vast. 
There  is  a  wUd  variety  of  accents  in  the  per- 
formance, some  acceptable,  some  not,  among 
them  the  non-English,  English  diction  of  the 
star  herself.  Yes,  on  a  lot  of  counts  one  could 
tear  this  to  shreds. 

Still,  there  Is  Lady  Cicely  and  though  the 
Women's  Libbers  may  be  aghast  at  her  use 
of  those  wiles  male  chauvinist  pigs  find  so 
alluring,  she  Is  a  wise  lady. 

A  celebrated,  adventurous  traveler,  Lady 
Cicely  and  her  brother-in-law,  a  powerful 
Judge,  are  traveling  in  North  Africa  In  18S9. 
Determined  to  have  a  cloee  look  at  the  Atlas 
Mountains  (Shaw's  working  title  was  "The 
Witch  of  Atlas") ,  Lady  Cicely  consents  to  her 
widowed  brother-in-law's  Insistence  that 
they  hire  a  guide  and  armed  escort.  That  the 
guide  turns  out  to  be  the  son  of  the  Judge's 
brother,  that  the  Judge  legally  had  tricked 
the  nephew's  estate  from  his  mother  and 
that  the  guide  himself  set  up  the  situation 
whereby  he  might  get  his  revenge,  should 
not  surprise  fanciers  of  19th-century  melo- 
drama. It  is  as  forced  an  adventure  as  an 
opera  plot. 

An  attraction  of  the  play  was  its  exotic 
setting,  now  that  three-hour-three-day  stop- 
ping off  point  of  Mediterranean  trippers, 
Tanglers.  The  subsidiary  characters  Include 
a  missionary  who  has  managed.  In  his  life- 
time, a  single  conversion,  and  one  of  those 
cockney-spouting  types  Sliaw  would  develop 
further.  The  lout  describes  himself  as  one  of 
"wot  they  calls  Oollganlsm."  The  Oxford 
Dictionary  explains:  "Ho9llgan,  slang,  1898 
(app.  orig.  the  name  of  an  Irish  family  In 
SJB.  London  conspicuous  for  rulBanism).  A 
(young)  street  rowdy  or  niXllan."  In  brief, 
the  word  "hooligan"  was  bom  the  year  Shaw 
was  writing  hU  play,  a  nice  footnote  on  the 
playwright's  wlth-lt  spirit. 

He  wrote  It  for  Ellen  Terry,  but,  apart 
from  appearing  in  the  vital  "licensing"  pub- 
lic performance  (literally  a  reading),  neces- 
sary in  the  precopyrlght  days.  It  was  some 
years  before  she  finally  played  it  In  the 
intimate  Royal  Court  Theater,  once  more 
a  stage  on  which  adventurous  theater  is 
Introduced. 

Lady  Cicely  Is  one  of  those  women  who. 
noting  that  an  abductor's  coat  sleeve  Is 
torn.  Immediately  gets  out  her  sewing  kit 
to  mend  it.  She  is  the  sort  of  person  who 
moves  Into  someone  else's  quarters,  a  castle 
or  a  ship,  and  rearranges  the  furniture.  She 
listens  with  a  patient  smile  and  toes  that 
restrain  themselves  from  tapping  while 
mantalk  wades  Into  glaring  hypocrisies. 
After  her  legaUy  learned  brother-in-law  has 
m>oken  she  can  note:  'You've  heard  only 
one  side  of  the  story.  That  comea  from  his 
training  as  a  lawyer."  And  she  sums  up  her 
attitude  that  "All  men  are  children  In  the 
nursery." 

The  portrait,  then,  U  of  a  liberated  lady 
who  needs  no  national  commlaalons  on 
women's  rlghU.  Lady  Cicely  doesnt  need 
the  courtesies  accorded  her,  but  ahe  sees 
that  she  gets  and  uses  them.  In  all   this. 


Miss  Bergman,  shining  and  liunlnous  as 
ever,  employs  a  dreadnaiight  charm  from 
which  It  Is  scarcely  possible  to  pull  one's 
eyes. 

Is  this  enough  to  make  a  satisfying  1973 
evening  in  the  theater?  Unless  one  Is  a 
collector  of  partlctilar  stage  portraits  or  a 
smack  of  theater  history,  probably  not. 

Director  Stephen  Porter's  production 
moved  more  swiftly  than  I  recall  from  Miss 
Bergman's  London  revival  of  last  year. 
PartlctUarly  helpful  la  Pernell  Roberts  In  the 
acted-upon  title  role,  a  nice  cry  from  his  last 
Washington  appearance  In  "Mata  Harl."  This 
actor,  who  first  showed  his  vitality  as  a 
student  performer  at  the  University  of 
Maryland,  la  a  sturdy,  not  imamuslng  lead- 
ing-man type  and  may  his  appearance  as  a 
Bergman  costar  be  rewarded  beyond 
Bonanza. 

A  Rboobd  roB  "BaAWBoxTin)" 
(By  Richard  L.  Coe) 
Having  set  a  new  straight  play  record — 
probably  a  world's  Twxtnl — the  production  of 
Shaw's  "Captain  Brassbound's  Conversion." 
starring  Ingrld  Bergman  in  the  Kennedy 
Center  Opera  House,  will  have  a  two-week 
Broadway  run.  April  17  through  29. 

Ilxls  reverses  the  advance  planning  for  the 
Soger  L.  Stevens-ArthM'  Cantor  produoUon 
which,  after  a  break-In  in  Wilmington,  was 
to  have  played  only  at  the  Kennedy  Center 
and  Toronto's  CKeefe  Center,  the  two  lar- 
gest theaters  on  the  East  Coast, 

However,  sensational  weekly  grosses  dur- 
ing the  Washington  run— $139,600  (before 
taxes  and  subscrlptlmi  discounts) — tempted 
Miss  Bergman  to  try  her  New  York  luck  in 
what  had  been  a  comfortable  but  far  tttan 
sensational  London  success.  With  O'Keafe 
Center  (which  seats  over  3,000  contrasted 
with  the  Kennedy  Center  Opera  House's 
2.200)  headed  for  a  sellout  for  the  two  weeka 
starting  next  Monday,  star  Bergman's  old 
vAUcle  will  probably  grow  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  91  million  in  a  two-month  tour. 

Cantor  has  one  problem  that  he  Is  con- 
fident of  solving:  finding  an  available  New 
York  theater.  Co-producer  with  H.  M.  Ten- 
nent,  Ltd..  of  the  London  version.  Cantor 
faces  an  unusually  tight  booking  situation 
on  Broadway.  This  season  began  with  many 
theaters  untenanted  but  the  month  ahead 
fliuls  almost  all  booked. 

One  chance  will  be  the  closing  of  a  cur- 
rent attraction.  Last  week's  instant  demise 
of  "The  SelUng  of  the  President"  at  the  de- 
alrable  Shubert  opened  up  that  house  but 
Warren  Caro,  In  charge  of  Shubert  Theater's 
bookings,  had  a  verbal  agreement  with  Hll- 
lard  Elklns  to  shelter  the  new  Oore  Vldal 
pUy.  "An  Evening  with  Richard  Nixon." 
Unless  Elklns  postpones  that  work,  the  Shu- 
bert will  be  unavailable. 

Ironies  abound  In  the  i^enomenal  success 
of  the  play.  "Captain  Brassbound's  Conver- 
sion" Is  well  near  the  bottom  of  the  Shavian 
oeuvre  and  Is  critically  condemned  as  old- 
atyle  melodrama.  The  star  system  Is  regularly 
Boomed  but  through  a  powerhouse  star  like 
Miss  Bergman,  the  Kennedy  Center  will  get  a 
profit  from  the  local  engagement  to  float 
the  less  popular  offerings. 

Artistically,  It  Is  not  becutenlng  to  find 
smaU  plays  In  vast  theaters  Uke  the  Kennedy 
Center  Opera  Hoiiae.  If  a  trend,  this  Is  not  a 
good  one. 

IdeaUy.  If  the  RlngUng  Brothers  and  Bar- 
num  ft  Bailey  Circus  could  be  persuaded  to 
remain  at  the  Washington  Coliseum  Instead 
of  moving  to  New  York.  Miss  Bergman  and 
company  could  be  moved  into  Madison 
Square  Garden  and  pull  in  the  money  with 
steam  shovels. 

Stab  or  a  Pabtt 

(By  Megan  Rosenfeld) 

The  Swedish  embassy's  reception  room  was 
crowded  with  more  than  200  people  In  eve- 
ning clothes,  holding  drinks  and  waiting  for 
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Ingrld  Bergman.  She  made  her  entrance  quite 
promptly,  leaving  the  Kennedy  Center  Open 
Botiae  without  evea  taking  off  her  makeup 
after  the  opening  at  "Oaptein  Brsasbound's 
Oonvenloa"  Monday  night. 

As  ah*  entered,  weaiing  a  long  brown  and 
vhif  print  crepe  dress,  doeens  at  dlgnlflwl 
grey-haired  men  in  tuxedos  forgot  their 
wives  and  ooavenatlons  and  craned  tttetr 
necks  to  see  her.  D^lomaits,  mUttary  offlosrs, 
govemmsnt  oOclala  and  other  sartous-mlnd- 
ed  gentlemen  seemed  suddenly  baabful,  •!• 
moat  gauOhe  and  even  slightly  emtiarrasssrt 
to  actually  be  on  the  verge  of  meeting  her. 
Prodded  by  their  wives,  they  begun  to  line 
up  to  meet  Ingrld  Bergman,  locking  at  hw 
as  reverentially  as  a  rare  object  In  a  museum. 

Bsoorted  by  her  daugihter  and  son-in-law, 
Pla  and  Joseph  Daly.  Miss  Bergman  wended 
her  way  through  the  crowd.  She  chatted  wltb 
Swedish  Ambassador  and  Mrs.  de  Besche.  who 
were  giving  the  party,  with  Parte  Mesta,  and 
with  Ambassador  and  Mrs.  Ortona  of  Italy. 
And  she  beat  the  diplomats  at  their  own 
game,  charming  each  new  Introductee  with 
a  personal  or  different  ooounent. 

"Ohh,  ahe^  fabulous."  cooed  a  lady  In 
rhlnestone  glasses.  "If  she's  67.  then  I'm 

^  " 

A  middle-aged  man  In  a  polka  dot  suit 
came  up  and  whispered  In  Miss  Bergman's 
ear.  "You  might  not  remend>er  this,  but  I 
met  you  once  before.  .  .  ." 

"I  think  she's  a  kind  at  symbol  for  us." 
said  William  Bodde.  who  la  on  the  Swedish 
desk  at  the  State  Department.  "It's  not  Just 
that  she's  so  beautiful.  She  represents  an 
Immature  period  In  our  history.  It's  so  hard 
to  believe  that  she  created  such  a  scandal 
20  years  ago." 

Yusef  Bulos  Is  In  the  caat  of  "Captain 
Brassbound's  Conversion,"  in  fact  he  wore 
his  Arab  headdress  to  the  party.  What's  It 
like  to  work  with  Ingrld  Bergman? 

"Everyooe  In  the  cast  Is  In  love  with  her. 
She  doeent  make  a  lot  of  fuss,  either— I've 
aeeai  more  temperament  in  summer  stock 
Ingenues." 

Comsnents  about  the  play  were  not  aa 
ecstatic  as  those  for  Ingrld  Bergman.  Zelda 
Flchandler.  producing  director  at  Arena 
Stage,  choee  her  words  carefully. 

"Well,  I  think  It's  done  with  shimmer  and 
gloss  and  she  has  charm  and  wannth,  but 
It's  clearly  dated.  And  its  women's  lib  philos- 
ophy Is  anachronistic." 

"Wliy  do  you  like  this  part?"  Betgman. 
referring  to  her  role  as  Lady  Cicely  Wayne- 
fiete,  a  strong-minded  aristocrat  who  tries  to 
reform  th*  pizate  Csptaln  Braasbound. 

"Are  you  kidding?"  she  replied,  "Hm  only 
woman — intelligent — and  34  stupid  men" 

Twanty-flv*  years  ago  Ingrld  Bergman 
made  wavea  In  Washington  by  refusing  to 
perform  in  "Saint  Joan"  at  Llsner  Auditorium 
If  the  audlano*  was  segregated.  In  "Captain 
Brassbound,"  Oeorge  Bernard  Shaw  had  to  be 
censored  a  bit. 

"There  was  one  line  that  said  something 
about  'heathen  black  niggers' "  explained  di- 
rector Stephen  Porter.  "We  decided  that  thoee 
words  shouldn't  be  spoken  In  a  government- 
owned  theater." 

With  IClss  Bergman.  Madame  Ortona  and 
Mrs.  Roger  Storens  In  the  same  room.  It  was 
dear  that  the  ladles  over  40  took  the  beauty 
prize  at  the  party.  Cute  young  things  In  mini- 
skirts and  long  hair  bsfl^  to  straighten  their 
fashionable  alouches  and  looked  enviously  af 
the  supert>  carriage  and  elegance  of  the  dder 
women. 

"I  feel  kind  at  cmddy-looklng."  confessed 
one  blonde  In  a  mod  ensemble.  "I  hop*  I  look 
that  good  when  I'm  that  age." 

By  11:30.  the  star  had  slipped  Into  her 
mink  ooat  and  left.  The  guests,  who  also  In- 
cluded Antal  Doratl,  (conductor  of  both  the 
National  and  Stockholm  Symphonies),  the 
■mtiMsartnr  of  Belgium  and  Birs.  Lorldan, 
Rep.  John  Brademaa  (D-Ind.)  and  Mrs. 
Jouett  Shouse,  quickly  emptied  their  glssses 
and  went  home. 


PoOB  Shaw;  Bbiokt  Bbuuian 
(By  Ftank  Oattein) 

"Captain  Braaabound's  Oomveralon."  by 
Oeorge  Bernard  Shaw,  dlzectad  by  Stephen 
Porter,  sets  by  Mlchad  Annals,  light- 
ing by  William  H.  Batchelder.  costumes 
by  Sara  Brook  and  Beatrice  Dawson;  with 
Ingrld  Bergman  and  Pernell  Roberts.  At  the 
Opera  House  of  the  Kennedy  Center. 

"Captain  Brassbound's  Conversion"  is 
third  rate  O.  B.  Shaw.  The  new  production, 
^dilch  opened  last  night  at  the  Kennedy 
Center's  opera  house,  never  gets  the  level 
up  to  second  rate,  but  It  does  enhance  the 
play  with  Ingrld  Bergman  cmd  a  generally 
admirable  cast. 

Mlas  Bergman  and  her  associates  take  you 
through  the  evening  with  little  pain  and, 
as  directed  by  Stephen  Porter,  put  additional 
glitter  on  the  glittering  turns  of  thought 
and  phrase  that  are  Uie  Shavian  q;>eclalty. 
But  as  Shaw's  hated  rival,  Shakespeare  re- 
marked, the  play's  the  thing  and  In  this 
thing  it  remains  a  poor  thing. 

The  plot  could  have  come  from  a  Mozart 
opera  or  a  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operetta, 
but  Shaw  adds  neither  the  enchanting 
music  of  the  Austrian  nor  the  ironic  mock- 
ery of  his  countrymen. 

He  slogs  along  with  it  as  a  vehicle  for 
his  thought,  but  since  his  thought  Is  neither 
profound  nor  original — be  was  capable  of 
both  on  other  occasions — ^the  vehicle  creaks 
and  lurches  and  thrMitens  to  oolli^tse  at  any 
moment. 

In  Morocco  at  the  turn  of  the  century, 
an  Englishwoman,  lady  Cicely  Waynflete. 
arrives  with  her  brother-in-law.  a  hanging 
Judge,  to  view  the  Interior  despite  the  hos- 
tile tribes.  For  protection,  they  secure  the 
services  of  Oaptaln  Brassbound  and  his 
armed  escort. 

Once  In  the  Interior,  Brassbound  reveals 
himself  as  the  lost  nephew  of  the  Judge  and 
the  true  heir  to  his  father's  fortune,  such  as 
it  Is.  Bent  on  vengeance  for  the  Judge's  per- 
secution of  his  mother,  Brassbound  attempts 
to  turn  his  uncle  over  to  a  local,  violently 
antl-Chrlstlan  Arab  leader.  Through  the 
workings  of  International  politics,  the  plot 
Is  frustrated  and  all  are  returned  to  the 
coast  where  Brassbound  is  tried  by  a  captain 
of  the  United  States  Navy,  that  being  the 
way  things  woe  In  thoee  days. 

Largely  through  the  machinations  of  Lady 
Cicely,  he  gets  off  free,  propoees  to  her. 
comes  to  his  senses  and  returns  to  his  free 
teachings. 

•mroughout  aU  this.  Lady  Cicely  Is  seen 
and  nlody  portrayed  by  Mlas  Bergman,  as  a 
liberated  woman  given  to  managing  the  af- 
fairs of  those  around  her  and  convinced  that 
all  man  are  children  who  need  a  wt»nan's 
firm  hand  If  they  are  not  to  injure  them- 
selves and  others. 

She  bullies  both  the  judge  and  the  cap- 
tain Into  w^^-tT'g  the  expedltlcm.  charms 
Brassbound  out  of  his  vengeance,  and  fnis- 
trates  the  course  of  Justice  to  free  him. 

The  play  has  a  lot  of  the  standard  Shavian 
stuff,  but  the  whole  thing  doesnt  Jell.  It 
is  best  seen  as  a  study  in  the  dements  of  the 
master's  magic: 

The  Idea  of  a  elvUiaed  party  finding  Jus- 
tice and  truth  among  the  undviliaed  Is  fully 
developed  in  "Man  and  Superman"  in  the 
marvelous,  long  sequence  In  the  Spanish 
mountains.  Here  it  Is  hardly  set  up  before 
It  is  demolished  by  off-stage  action  reported 
by  a  messenger. 

The  Idea  of  the  dose  criticism  of  estab- 
lishment Justice  from  the  imder  side,  spec- 
tacularly worked  out  in  "Uttjar  Barbara," 
Is  here  given  only  a  passing  reference  or  two 
by  Brassbound  and  by  his  lieutenant.  Drink- 
water. 

The  idea  of  the  liberated  woman,  which 
Shaw  took  over  intact  from  Ibsen,  whose 
advocate  he  was  in  Kngland  long  before  he 
wrote  his  own  first  play,  runs  all  through 
his  woik  as  even  th*  tltte*  testify:  "St.  Joan." 


"Major  Barbara."  "Candida,"  and  "Mrs.  War- 
ren's rrofassion." 

One*  mors,  in  "Brassbound."  the  lib  ele- 
ment seems  merely  a  meddling  woman  who 
likes  to  boss  people  around. 

The  play  Is  supposed  to  b*  inteU«otual 
comedy,  but  large  stretches  (tf  it  are  low- 
grade  melodrama.  A  quarter  of  an  hour 
ti^MSs  before  the  first  laugh  line  because 
Shaw  Is  busy  with  his  eiabarat*  «xposition. 
As  a  drama  critic,  Shaw  rallsd  agidnst  the 
machinery  of  the  wM-made  play,  but  most 
of  the  first  act  and  entlrdy  too  much  of  the 
two  others  are  full  of  similar  mafthlnery 
clanking  away  to  no  profitable  purpose. 

AU  this  wlU  probably  diminish  the  pleaa- 
ur*  of  very  few  members  of  the  audience 
because  most  people  will  be  going  to  the 
play  to  see  its  star.  Miss  Bergman,  in  person. 
From  that  p<^nt  of  view.  It's  worth  It.  She 
is  as  beautiful  In  maturity  as  ahe  was  in 
youth  and  does  as  much  aa  can  be  done  to 
give  the  play  the  semUanoe  of  reaUty  and 
relevance  that  eluded  its  author. 

Pemell  Roberts  brings  precisely  the  right 
personaUty  and  presence  to  the  title  role, 
and  there  are  good  supporting  performances 
by  Eric  Berry  as  the  judge.  Jay  Gamer  as 
the  VB.  Navy  cl^>taln  and  Jectf  Garland  as 
Drlnkwater.  the  social  critic. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP  SEN- 
ATOR  ORAVEL  AND  SENATOR 
CHILES  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  on  tcHnorrow  follow- 
ing the  rem&ito  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxxirz)  who  will 
speak  for  15  minutes  imder  the  previous 
order,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel)  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
IS  minutes;  and  that  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Ceoles)  then  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brock).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


RENEWAL  OF  CERTAIN  STAR 
ROUTE  CONTRACTS 

Mr.  MOSS.  lir.  President,  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Represoitatives  on 
S.  1989. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brock)  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  the  UU  (S.  1989)  to  amend  title 
39,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  the 
renewal  of  certain  star  route  contracts, 
which  was  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause,  and  insert: 
That  section  6006(b)  (3)  of  tlUe  89,  United 
States  Code,  la  amended  by  etrlklng  out 
"holder"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "con- 
tractor or  subcontractor". 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  move  that 
the  Senate  concur  in  the  House  amend- 
ment. 

The  motion  was  screed  to. 


AME3JDMENT  OP  ACT  TO  PROVIDE 
FOR  ESTABLISHMENT  OP  THE 
GULF  ISLANDS  NA1TONAL  SEA- 
SHORE 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  aa 
a.  3153. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brock)    laid    before    the    Senate    the 
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amendment  of  the  House  of  Represez  ta- 
tives  to  the  biU  (8.  3153)  to  amend  the 
Act  of  January  8,  1971  (Public  Law  91- 
660;  84  Stat.  1967),  an  Act  to  pro  Ide 
for  the  establishment  of  the  OuU  Is- 
lands National  Seashore,  in  the  State  s  of 
Florida  and  Mississippi,  for  the  recoi  nl- 
tion  of  certain  historic  values  at  Fort 
San  Carlos,  Fort  Redoubt,  Fort  Barrkn- 
cas,  and  Fort  Pickens  in  Florida.  iJid 
Fort  Massachusetts  in  Mississippi,  t  nd 
for  other  purposes,  wUch  was  to  stiUce 
out  all  after  the  enact^g  claiise,  qnd 
insert: 

That  the  Act  of  Janu&ry  8,  1971   (Public 
lAW  91-660:  84  Stat.  1967)   U  amended 
foUowi: 

(1)  In  section  3(a)  revise  the  second  ifen- 
tence  by  deleting  "one  hundred  thlrty-llTe" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  tbereoC  "tour  huudiisd' 
and 

(2)  In  section  11  delete  "SS.iaO.OOO"  knd 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$3,462,000"  and  d«  iete 
"•14,779.000  (1970  prices)"  and  Insert  "||17.' 
774,000  (June  1970  prices)". 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
the  Senate  concur  in  the  House 
ment. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


t  lat 
ameiid- 


EXTENSION  OF  PERIOD  FOR  TRA]  18- 
ACTION  OF  MORNINO  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFK^ER.  Is  tqere 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  uni 
imous  consent  that  the  time  for  ithe 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
be  extended  another  10  minutes,  slice 
there  are  Senators  still  seeking  recog- 
nition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  tlere 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Seat  tor 
from  Utah?  The  Chair  hears  none,  anp  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest|the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  c|erk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  leerislative  clerk  {pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unkn- 
imous  consent  that  the  order  for  the  qpo- 
rum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With|out 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM   CALL 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  Uiere 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  cfcrk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The    assistant   legislative  clerk 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unkn- 
imous  consent  that  the  order  for  the  oio- 
rum  call  be  rescinded.  T 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Withbut 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


iro- 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECP- 
TTVE  DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tdn 
pore  (Mr.  Hollings)  laid  before  the  8*  n 
ate  the  following  letters,  which  were  re- 
ferred as  indicated: 


DBTXCIKNCXES  in  CnTAIN  Afpbopsiations 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law.  on  deficiencies  In 
certain  appropriations,  for  the  cxirrent  year; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

REPOBT     on     REAPPOKTIONMrNT     OT    AN 

Appropriation 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director.  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law, 
that  the  appropriation  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  for  "Support  of  United  States  Pris- 
oners," for  the  fiscal  year  1973,  had  been  re- 
i4>portioned  on  a  basis  which  indicates  tbe 
necessity  for  a  supplemental  estimate  of 
Appropriation;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

Rxpoar  ON  SrrrLBiixNT  of  Claim  op  Csxtaut 
Indians 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Indian  Clalma 
Commission,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that 
proceedings  have  been  condluded  with  re- 
spect to  the  claim  of  the  Ponca  Tribe  of 
Oklahoma,  and  WlUiam  Overland,  Metha  Col- 
Una,  and  John  Wllllama,  as  r^resentatlvea 
of  the  Ponca  Tribe,  and  all  the  members 
thereof.  Plaintiffs  v.  The  United  States  of 
America.  Defendant  (with  aooon^MUiying 
papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Approprta- 
tlona. 

RxpoRT  ON  Fdnds  Obuoatb)  in  the  Chkm- 
iCAi.  Wakparb  and  Biolooicai.  Rsbsasch 
PaooKAMs 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  secret  re- 
port on  funds  obligated  in  the  chemical  war- 
fare and  biological  research  programs,  during 
the  first  half  of  fiscal  year  1973  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Proposed  Unitormbd  Services  Retibed  and 
RrrAiNXB  Pat  Equalization  Act 

A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel  of  tbe 
Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  authorlEe  equUloa- 
tion  of  the  retired  or  retainer  pay  o<  certain 
members  and  former  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  (with  accompanying  papers) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Servloee. 

RKPOBT  of  PDSaAL  POWKB  CoMiuasioit 

A  lettw  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Power 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  of  that  Commission,  for  the  fiscal  year 
1971  (with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Report  on  Druvxribs  or  Becess  Dxfxnsx 

ASTICLXa 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense  8e- 
o\irlty  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  confidential  report  on  dellv- 
erlee  of  excess  defense  articles  (with  an  ac- 
companying report):  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Radio  Station  "Lsebtt^ 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations.  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  the  telegraphic  text  of  a 
letter  delivered  at  the  UJS.  Embassy 
in  Tel  AvlT,  signed  by  certain  Jews  who 
were  formerly  residents  of  tbe  Soviet  Union 
(with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations,  Department  of 
Bute,  transmitting  the  text  of  a  letter  deUv- 
ered  to  the  American  Embassy  In  Tel  Aviv, 
and  signed  by  97  Jews  who  were  formerly 
residents  of  the  Soviet  Union  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Reports  op  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "Efforts  To  Employ  Dis- 
advantaged Persons  In  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment,"  Civil   Service   Conunlsslon,   Depart- 


ment of  Labor,  dated  April  17,  1973  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  rtipoTt  entitled  "Efforts  To  Prevent 
Dangerous  Drugs  From  Illicitly  Rcsu:hlng  the 
Public."  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs,  Department  of  Justice,  dated  AprU  17. 
1972  (with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Con^)troUer  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "Dimensions  of  In- 
sanitary Conditions  in  the  Food  Manufac- 
turing Industry,"  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration, Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  dated  AprU  18.  1972  (with  an 
accompany  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  entUted  "Administration  of 
Criteria  for  the  Leasing  of  Buildings  To  Be 
Constructed,"  General  Services  Administra- 
tion, dated  AprU  19,  1972  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

Report  Under  the  Mining  and  Minerals 
PoLicT  Act  or  1970 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  un- 
der the  Bllnlng  and  Minerals  Policy  Act  of 
1970  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Report  on  Activities  or  the   Charles   R. 
Robertson  Lionitx  Research  Laboratory 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law, 
on  the  activities  of.  expenditures  by.  and 
donation  to  the  Charles  R.  Robertson  Lignite 
Research  Laboratory  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
at  Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota,  for  the  cal- 
endar year  1971;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 


Repobts  RBLATnra  to  Thibs  PBDBunf  cb  and 

SiXTK  PBZFBBBNCB  ClASSOICATION  FOB  OXB- 
TAIN   AUXNB 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  NaturallBatlon  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
reports  relating  to  the  granting  of  third 
preference  and  sixth  preference  classification 
for  certain  aliens  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

iMTXBnt  BsroBT  Entrlbd  "Towabd  a  Na- 

TXONAI,  llATXBIALS  POLICT — ^BASIC  DATA  AND 
laSUBB" 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National  Com- 
mission on  Materials  PoUcy,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  an  Interim  report  entitled 
"Tonwd  a  National  Materials  Polley— Basle 
Data  and  issues"  (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  tbe  Cmnmlttee  on  Public  Works. 


PETmONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated : 

By  the  Acting  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  HoLLNoa) : 

Resolutions  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce: 

"RESOLtmONS   MBMOBTALIZINO   THE   CONOBZBS 

or  THE  United  States  To  Enact  Leg- 
islation To  Protect  Certain  Endangered 
Species  or  Wild  Animalb 

"Whereas.  A  number  of  species  of  wild  ani- 
mals are  In  danger  of  extinction,  in  large  part 
due  to  the  commercial  use  of  their  skins; 
now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved.  That  tbe  General  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts respectfully  urges  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  slmUar 
to  that  enacted  by  the  General  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts prohibiting  the  sale  or  offer  for 
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sale  of  any  part  of  the  skin  or  body,  whether 
raw  or  processed,  of  the  following  qieoiea  of 
wUd  tnnm^iw  or  of  the  animal  Itself:  leopard 
(Panthera  pardus),  snow  leoparo  (Umca 
unlca) .  clouded  leopard.  (Neo  fells  nebuloea) , 
tiger  (Panthera  tigres),  cheetah  (Aclnoyx 
Jubatus),  alligators,  gavlal,  tomlstoma  cai- 
man or  crocodile  of  the  order  Crocodylla,  vi- 
cuna (Vicugna  vicugna),  red  wolf  (Canls 
nlger),  polar  bear  (Thalarctoe  marltmus), 
mountain  lion,  sometimes  called  cougar  or 
puma,  (Fells  oonoolar).  Jaguar  (Panthera 
onca),  ocelot  (Fells  pardalls)  or  margay 
(Fells  wledUl) ;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  forthwith  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  presiding  officer  of  each 
branch  of  Congress  and  to  the  members 
thereof  from  the  Commonwealth." 

Resolutions  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce: 

"RBSOLTTITONS    MEMORALEZINa    THE    CONGRESS 

or  THE   United  States   To   Enact  Legis- 
lation   Rboxilatino    the    TELEvismo    or 

obtain    PROITSSIOKAL    ATBLBTIC    GAJCXS 

"Whereas.  The  Congress  of  the  United 
SUtea  has  enacted  legtslatton  amending  the 
antitrust  laws  to  autborlise  leagues  ct  profes- 
sional football,  basebaU,  basketball  and 
hockey  teams  to  enter  into  certain  television 
contracts;  and 

"Whereas,  Acting  under  authority  of  their 
exemption  certain  professional  teams,  even 
though  the  game  is  a  seUout,  have  refused  to 
allow  the  telecast  of  certain  home  games 
within  a  ^>eclfled  area,  surrounding  the  locale 
of  such  game,  thereby  depriving  the  televi- 
sion viewers  within  tbe  desigtuvted  area  of 
the  opportunity  of  viewing  the  game;  and 

"Whereas,  The  air  waves  belong  to  the  pub- 
lic and  not  to  any  professional  league;  there- 
fore be  It 

"Reeolved.  That  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Repreeentatlves  respectfully  requests  the 
Congrees  of  the  United  States  to  c^nact  legis- 
lation prohibiting  the  television  blackout  of 
any  profeeetonal  athletic  game,  when  at  least 
ninety  percent  of  tbe  seats  to  such  game  are 
sold;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  forthwith  by  the  Secretary  at  the 
Commonwealth  to  the  presiding  officer  of 
each  branch  of  Contpress  and  to  each  member 
thereof  from  this  Commonwealth." 

Resolutions    of    the    Commonwealth    of 
MassachusetU;    to   the    Committee    on   Fi- 
nance: 
"Resolutions  Memorializino  thb  Congress 

or   thb   United    States  fob   a   National 

Health  Care  Insttbancb  Plan 

"Whereas.  Many  citizens  of  the  United 
States  receiving  fixed  tmd  inadequate  in- 
come are  xmable  to  participate  in  private  at 
public  health  insurance  programs  ooverlng 
medical,  surgical,  hospital,  nursing  and  den- 
tal care  and  treatment;  and 

"Whereas,  Many  dtlaens  now  covered  by 
the  Medicare  program  are  stiU  unable  to 
meet  the  ancillary  costs  of  medical,  bo^rttal. 
surgical,  nursing,  idiarmaceutlcal  and  pros- 
thetic care  and  treatment;  and 

"Whereas.  Many  citlaens  now  covered  by 
private  health  insurance  programs  are  un- 
able to  meet  the  costs  of  incrsaslng  premi- 
ums for  adequate  medical  care  and  treat- 
ment; and 

"Whereas.  The  care  and  treatmuit  of  the 
health  q€  such  dtiaaas  and  the  prevention 
of  dlaeases  and  Illnesses  tending  to  destroy 
that  health  are  now  recognised  as  prime 
obligations  of  the  federal  government;  now. 
therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved,  ThtJi  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts  reepectfully  urges  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  enact  legisla- 
tion providing  for  a  natlmial  health  Insur- 
ance program  to  cover  aU  dtisens  of  the 


United  States  and  that  such  a  program  be 
administered  by  federal  government  agencies 
and  financed,  in  part  at  least,  by  social  se- 
curity fiinds;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Secretary 
al  the  Commonwealth  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  presiding  officer  of 
each  branch  of  Congress,  to  the  chairman 
of  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  tbe  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  and  to  ttie  members  of  each  branch 
of  Congrees  from  the  Oommonwe«ath." 

Resolutions  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary : 

"Resolutions  Memorializing  the  Congress 
or  the  United  States  To  Allow  Greater 
Immdobation  to  the  People  or  Ireland 

"Whereas.  Unfortunately,  there  seems  to 
be  a  part  of  the  new  UJS.  Immigration  policy 
which  is  neither  Just  nor  equitable  toward 
the  Irish  and  as  a  practical  matter  the  av- 
erage Irish  person  who  desires  to  come  and 
settle  here  in  the  United  States  wlU  no  longer 
be  aUowed  to  do  so;  and 

"Whereas,  If  the  present  UJS.  Immigration 
Law  had  been  on  our  statute  books  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  ago,  at  least  ninety  per 
cent  of  the  Irish  In  America  would  not  have 
been  allowed  to  enter  the  United  States;  and 

"WhereiM,  It  Is  recognized  that  the  old 
Immigration  law  was  unjust  and  unfair  to 
some  other  natlonaUtles  but  that  the  1965 
Immigration  Act  substituted  a  law  which, 
now.  Is  as  unfair  to  Ireland  as  the  old  law 
was  to  these  other  nationalities;  and 

"Whereas,  Irtsh  nuns  and  brothers  have, 
for  many  years,  staffed  schools,  hospitals, 
orphanages  and  rest  homes  for  the  aged  In 
our  nation  and  these  religious  groups,  who 
desire  to  come  here  to  continue  this  work, 
must  now  wait  their  turns  because  of  this 
new  Immigration  Act;  and 

"Whereas,  In  1965.  the  Irish  ranked  lUth 
among  the  nationals  immigrating  to  the 
United  States  and.  since  then,  she  no  longer 
ranks  fifth  or  even  tenth.  Irish  Immigration 
Is  at  an  all  time  low.  In  1907,  3666  were  ad- 
mitted. Since  the  enactment  of  the  new  law 
In  July.  1968,  a  total  of  1076  persons  applied 
for  visas  and  throu^  November  the  30th, 
1968  only  73  were  issued;  therefore  be  it 

"Resolved.  That  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts  respectfully  urges  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  enact  such  leg- 
islation as  may  be  necessary  to  allow  greatw 
immigration  to  the  people  of  Ireland;  and  be 
It  further 

"Reeolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  forthwith  by  tbe  Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  presiding  officer  of  each 
branch  of  Congress  and  to  each  member 
thereof  from  the  Commonwealth." 

Resolutions  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs: 

"BssoLxmoNs  Memobialtztno  the  Congbbss 
of  the  United  States  To  Provide  for  the 
Establishment  ar  a  Veterans'  Hospital 
in  the  Citt  or  Woscbsibb 

"Resolved.  That  the  General  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts hereby  respectfully  urges  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  veterans'  hospital  in  tbe 
dty  of  Worcester  In  the  commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts;  and  be  It  ftirther 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  forthwith  by  the  Secretary  at  the 
Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  presiding  officer  of  each 
branch  of  Congress  and  to  members  thereof 
from  the  Commonwealth." 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  committee  report  was 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  HOLLINGS,  from  the  Committee 
on  CcKnmerce: 

S.  3507.  An  original  bill  to  establish  a  na- 
tional policy  and  develop  a  national  program 
for  tbe  management,  beneficial  use,  protec- 
tion, and  development  of  the  land  and  water 
resources  of  the  Nation's  coastal  zones,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  92-753) . 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BTRD  (for  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph), from  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works: 

Robert  L.  McCaughey,  <tf  South  Dakota,  to 
be  Federal  Cocbairman  of  the  Upper  Mis- 
souri River  Regional  Commission. 

By  Mr.  EAGLETON,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Distilct  of  Colvmibla: 

Willie  L.  Leftwicb,  Esq.,  for  appointment 
as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  oi  the 
District  of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency; 

John  A.  Nevlus.  of  the  Distilct  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  Chairman  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Council;  and 

Sterling  Tucker,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  Vice  Chairman  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  CouncU. 


CHANGE  OF  REFERENCE 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  on'March 
28,  1972,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Islsmd  (Mr.  Pbll)  introduced  S. 
3431,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Compensation  Act  for  certain 
purposes,  which  the  Presiding  Officer  at 
that  time  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Although  the  title  of  the  bill  suggests 
that  it  is  wlUiin  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice, it  so  happens  that  compensation  for 
injuries  sustained  by  or  in  an  employ- 
ment status  comes  under  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
an  innovation  by  moving  that  the  bill 
referred  to  my  committee  be  discharged 
from  that  committee  and  i^propriately 
referred. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BUTfl  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  HOLLINGS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce: 
S.  3507.  An  original  bUl  to  establish  a  na- 
tional policy  and  develop  a  national  program 
for  tbe  management,  benefldal  use,  protec- 
tion, and  development  of  the  land  and  water 
resources  of  the  Nation's  coastal  sones,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Ordered  to  be  placed  In 
the  calendar. 

By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Fono)  : 

S.  8608.  A  bin  to  Include  papayas  within 

the  list  of  imported  commodities  to  which 

certain  restrictions  apply  if  the  Secretary  at 
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Agriculture  Issues  marketing  orders  wit  i  re- 
spect to  like  commodities  domestically  pro- 
duced. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  INOUYE: 

S.  3509.  A  bUl  to  amend  chapter  14  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  extent  1  the 
time  period  within  which  veterans  mjiy  be 
entitled  to  educational  assistance  under 
such  chapter  after  their  discharge  or  n  lease 
from  active  duty.  Referred  to  the  Comn  Ittee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TOWER:  I 

S.  3510.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Int)mal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  tc  the 
tax  ueatment  of  social  clubs  and  ce  tain 
other  membership  organizations.  Refiirred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  KSaWEDY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Cranston,  Mr.  Eacleton,  Mr.  llow- 
daij:.  and  Mr.  Pkll)  : 

S.  3611.  A  bUl  to  authorize  approprlal  tons 

for  activities  of  the  National  Science  F  lun- 

datlon,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referr*!  to 

the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wei  rare. 

By  Mr.  MONDALE: 

8.  3613.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  S  bcu- 
rlty  Act  to  provide  automatic  ad]ustmen  «  In 
benents.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  MOSS  (by  request) : 

S.  3513.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  i  vla- 
tlon  Act  of  1968  to  provide  a  deHnltlot  for 
Inclusive  tour  charters  and  for  other  )ur- 
poeea.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  <  om- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  (for  Mr. 
Manstield)  : 

8.J.  Res.  223.  Joint  resolution  relatlE  {  to 
the  furnishing  of  Secret  Service  prote  tlon 
to  major  presldentUl  and  vice  presidential 
candidates.  Considered  and  passed  earlier 
today. 

By  Mr.  AIKEN: 

S.J.  Res.  223.  A  Joint  resolution  to  au  hor- 
ize  the  President  to  designate  the  perloi  be- 
ginning 8epteml)er  3,  1972.  and  ending  Sep- 
tember 9,  1972.  as  "National  Machine  Fool 
Week."  Referred  to  the  Committee  oH  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CHILES: 

S.J.  Res.  324.  A  Joint  resolution  to  e:  tab- 
llsh  a  Joint  Select  Committee  on  Nat  onal 
Educational  Policy.  Referred  to  the  Confnlt- 
te«  on  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODU<  !ED 
BILU3  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIOf  S 

By  Mr.  mOUYE  (for  hlmseU  land 
Mr.  FoNO) : 

S.  3508.  A  bill  to  Include  papayas  w  th- 
in the  list  of  Imported  commodities  to 
which  certain  restrictions  apply  If  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Issues  mar  cet- 
ing  orders  with  respect  to  like  comm  xli- 
tles  domestically  produced.  Referre  1  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  ^r- 
estry. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  li  tro- 
duce  a  bill  In  the  nature  of  an  am  snd- 
ment  to  the  Agricultural  Adjustmen  Act 
of  1933  to  include  papayas  on  the  11  (t  of 
imported  commodities  to  which  cei  tain 
restrictions  apply  if  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture issues  marketing  ordera  on 
these  same  domestic  goods.  This  leg  ala- 
tion  offers  equity  and  security  to  p«  )aya 
growers  by  imposing  the  same  limit !  on 
foreign  producers  as  on  domestic  pro- 
ducers In  the  marketing  and  sale  of  pa- 
payas and  assures  the  consumers  of  in- 
sistently high-quality  fruit. 

Papayas  have  become  an  impoi  tant 
segment  of  the  Hawaiian  agrlcul'  ural 
econ<»ny.  More  than  180  pfu>aya  grc  mm 
and  their  employees  are  totally  or  li  rge- 


ly  dependent  upon  this  $2.7^  million  in- 
dustry, which  has  been  able  to  increase 
production  from  12  million  pounds  in 
1960  to  an  anticipated  27  million  pounds 
in  1972.  Much  of  this  growth  has  been 
a  direct  result  of  the  expansion  of  the 
markets  on  the  mainland  and  abroad, 
where  consumptloQ  has  Jumped  from  1 
million  pounds  in  1960  to  sm  estimated  13 
million  pounds  this  year  and  an  antici- 
pated 55  million  pounds  by  1985.  Since 
foreign  exports  are  only  a  minor  portion 
of  the  sales  the  Hawaiian  papaya  indus- 
try will  continue  to  be  largdy  dependent 
on  the  domestic  mainland  market. 

In  an  effort  to  assure  a  stable  market 
and  provide  the  consumer  with  high- 
quality  fruit  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture issued  Marketing  Order  928  on  May 
15,  1971,  and  the  Papaya  Administrative 
Committee  adopted  an  August  20.  1971, 
regulations  limiting  the  quality  of  pa- 
payas in  interstate  commerce  to  Hawaii 
No.  1  or  better.  The  presently  small  but 
n^ldly  expanding  importation  of  unreg- 
ulated foreign  papayas  presents  unfair 
competition  and  thus  undermines  the 
market.  This  is  not  only  a  threat  to  the 
economic  livelihood  of  the  whole  Ha- 
waiian papaya  industry,  but  also  to  the 
consumer,  who  has  a  right  to  expect  and 
receive  top-grade  produce  in  the  stores. 

This  amendment  would  rectify  the  de- 
teriorating situation  by  imposing  the 
same  standards  and  restrictions  on  for- 
eign importers  as  those  already  in  exist- 
ence on  domestic  producers.  The  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  now  protects  a 
wide  range  of  agricultural  commodities 
in  just  this  manner.  Including  piuMyas 
in  this  legislation  protects  this  vital  seg- 
ment of  Hawaiian  agriculture  by  guar- 
anteeing foreign  and  d<Hnestic  growers 
fair  and  equitable  competlti<»i  and  as- 
sures both  of  consumers  satisfied  with 
the  high-quality  fruit  on  the  market. 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Cranston.  Mr.  EAGUrroif. 
Mr.  MoNDALc,  and  Mr.  Psll)  : 

S.  3511.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations for  activities  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION  AUTHOBtZATION 
ACT    or    1073 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
introducing  today  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Authorization  Act  of  1973. 
along  with  Senators  Cranston.  Eaglk- 
TON,  MoNDALE.  and  PELt  as  cosponsors. 
This  bill  authorizes  the  appropriation  of 
$740,000,000  for  the  programs  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  in  fiscal  year 
1973. 

Since  its  creation  as  an  independent 
agency  in  1950.  the  National  Science 
Foundation  has  carried  out  the  extreme- 
ly important  mission  of  maintaining  the 
Nation's  scientific  strength.  The  Foun- 
dation operates  no  laboratories  or  scien- 
tific facilities  of  its  own.  but  through 
grants  and  contracts  supports  programs 
of  scientific  research  and  education  in 
thousands  of  universities,  research  in- 
stitutes, and  other  organisEatlons.  These 
programs  cover  all  fields  of  science  and 
engineering,  encompassing  the  mathe- 
matical and  physical  sciences,  engineer- 


ing, social  sciences,  biological  and  medi- 
cal sciences,  materials  research  and  the 
environmental  sciences.  They  cover  all 
levels  of  science  education  from  elemen- 
tary school  through  postdoctoral  fellow- 
ships. And  these  programs  are  carried 
out  in  all  of  the  50  States  to  assure  a 
strong,  broadly  based  national  scientific 
enterprise. 

The  impact  of  the  Foimdatlon's  pro- 
grams are  both  pervasive  and  profound 
on  the  Nation  and  on  the  future  of  man- 
kind. For  we  live  in  an  age  of  science — 
from  the  computers  that  increasingly 
manage  our  transactions  to  the  tran- 
sistors that  power  our  electronic  devices 
to  the  advanced  medical  technology 
which  promises  profoundly  to  aCFect  the 
maintenance  of  man's  health.  Science 
has  become  essential  to  the  Nation's 
military  security,  to  the  strength  of  its 
domestic  economy  and  international 
economic  position,  and.  indeed,  to  the 
resolution  of  the  widespread  social  prob- 
lems which  beset  our  Nation. 

But  scientific  research  is  not  a  spigot 
which  can  be  turned  on  and  off  at  will. 
Before  scientific  know-how  can  be  effec- 
tively applied  to  particular  problems  in 
areas  such  as  transportation,  health 
care,  housing,  communications,  energy 
resources,  nutrition,  and  pollution  con- 
trol, the  underlying  foundation  of  basic 
research  must  be  patiently  and  continu- 
ously buUt  over  the  yee^n,  and  the  Na- 
tion's scientific  and  technical  talent 
must  be  carefully  nurtured  and  trained. 

This  is  the  key  task  to  which  the 
Foundation  has  directed  its  principal 
efforts  over  the  years;  but  in  recent  years 
the  Foundation  has  also  expanded  its 
programs  with  respect  to  applied  re- 
search which  is  relevant  to  the  Nation's 
social  problems.  Although  the  various 
Federal  agencies  sponsor  some  applied 
research  relevant  to  their  particular 
missions,  there  remains  a  considerable 
amount  of  extremely  important  applied 
research  which  is  too  broad  in  scope  or 
too  fundamental  in  substance  to  fall 
within  the  mandate  or  resources  of  the 
mission  tigencies.  The  National  Science 
Foundation  is  the  only  agency  which  can 
tackle  these  problems.  So  the  role  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation  is  to  keep 
the  Nation  strong  in  basic  science,  spon- 
sor the  applied  research  which  cannot 
be  effectively  handled  by  other  agencies, 
and  assure  the  Nation  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  scientific  talent. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  Au- 
thorizatiOD  Act  of  1973  authorizes  )740 
million  for  these  purposes  in  fiscal  year 
1973.  This  amount  is  only  5-percent 
greater  than  the  $703,516,215  which  the 
Soiate  voted  to  authorize  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year.  Thus  it  represents  only 
a  modest  increase  over  the  amount  which 
the  Senate  authorized  last  year. 

It  is,  however,  $94  million  higher  than 
the  $646  million  amount  contained  in  the 
administration's  budget  request  for  fiscal 
year  1973.  This  additional  funding  is  for 
urgently  needed  research  and  education- 
al programs  In  science  and  engineering. 
The  principal  programs  which  account 
for  the  additional  funding  are  $56,200,000 
additional  for  science  education  pro- 
grams,  $16,500,000  additicHial  for  re- 
search applied  to  national  needs  and, 
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$9  million  additional  for  intergovern- 
mental science  programs. 

The  $56,200,000  additional  for  science 
education  programs  Includes  $18  million 
additional  for  "Institutional  Improve- 
ment for  Science,"  $17,800,000  addi- 
tional for  "Qraduate  Student  Suppc»t," 
and  $20,400,000  additional  for  "Science 
Education  Improvement."  These  In- 
creases are  necessary  to  arrest  the  recent 
decline  in  Federal  support  of  science  edu- 
cation programs  and  assure  the  Nation  a 
strong  academic  science  program  and  an 
adequate  supply  of  scientific  talent  over 
the  coming  years. 

Although  the  country  is  witnessing  a 
high  level  of  technical  unemidoyment  at 
this  time,  this  is  a  condition  which  can- 
not conUnue.  S.  32,  the  National  Science 
Policy  and  Priorities  Act,  which  is  now 
under  consideration  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  National  Science  FoundatioQ 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  should  go  a  long  way  toward 
reducing  the  current  unemirioymeat  rate 
among  scientists,  engineers,  and  techni- 
cians, if  it  is  enacted.  And  the  increasing 
pressure  of  national  problems  requiring 
sdentlflc  talent  for  their  solution  makes 
it  clear  that  overall  demand  for  scien- 
tific talent  in  our  society  will  ccxitlnue  to 
grow  over  the  yean  ahead. 

In  the  April  7  issue  of  Science  maga- 
zine, the  Executive  Director  of  the  Scien- 
tific Manpower  Commission,  "Mxs.  Betty 
Vetter,  was  quoted  as  fdlows: 

The  needs  fc«^  technologlcaUy  trained  ex- 
perts to  meet  national  and  aodal  goals  wlU 
not  have  diminished  by  the  time  these 
smaller  classes  emerge  from  the  educational 
ptpellne.  We  will  stUl  be  trying  to  erase 
\irban  Ulgbt.  produce  adequate  clean  energy, 
purge  the  environment,  create  effective  trans- 
portation systems,  ajid  provide  adequate 
health  care,  whUe  m^tnf»iTi«Tig  our  national 
defense  and  continuing  som«  level  of  space 
exploration.  If  the  state  of  the  economy  and 
a  reordering  of  national  prliocltlea  has  en- 
abled us  to  convert  these  needs  Into  demand 
(meaning  Jobs) ,  the  supply  of  tachnologloal- 
ly  trained  speclaiuts  may  again  be  too  small 
In  a  few  years. 

The  Situation  has  been  further  ex- 
acerbated by  the  administration's  un- 
conscionable action  in  impounding  $21 
milUon  in  fiscal  year  1972  aivrc^wiated 
funds  for  National  Science  Foundation 
educational  programs.  During  fiscal  year 
1972,  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  impoimded  $5  million  for  institu- 
tional Improvement  for  science,  $4,800,- 
000  for  graduate  student  support,  and 
$11,200,000  for  science  education  im- 
provement. Although  the  administration 
has  Indicated  these  funds  will  be  released 
in  fiscal  year  1973,  the  injury  to  im- 
portant science  education  programs  has 
already  been  incurred. 

To  provide  the  Nation  with  the  sci- 
entific talent  which  will  be  required  over 
the  coming  years,  it  is  important  that 
the  Nationtil  Science  Foundation  be  au- 
thorized the  total  of  $131,200,000  for  ed- 
ucational programs  which  is  contained 
in  this  bUl. 

The  $16,500,000  additional  for  research 
applied  to  national  needs  includes  $12,- 
600.000  additional  for  energy  research 
and  techncdogy,  and  $3,900,000  addi- 
tional for  earthquake  engineering.  The 
bill  brings  the  total  in  those  two  areas 
to  $26  million  for  energy  research  and 


technology,  and  $10  million  for  earth- 
quake engineering. 

The  dimensions  of  the  energy  crisis 
which  the  country  is  confronting  become 
more  i^parent  every  day.  As  stated  in 
the  editorial  section  of  the  New  York 
Times  on  April  10: 

The  United  States  cannot  continue  to 
enjoy  limitless  cheap  power  without  exhaust- 
ing Its  domestic  reserves  of  oU  and  natiu-al 
gas  and  without  doing  serious  additional 
damage  to  Its  Increasingly  polluted  envi- 
ronment. 

And  in  the  words  of  the  Washington 
Post  of  April  14: 

The  richest  nation  In  the  world  has  dis- 
covered It  Is  energy  poor  and  that  this  sud- 
den poverty  threatens  the  balance  of  trade, 
oiur  attempts  to  clean  up  the  air  and  water, 
and  the  efforts  we've  made  to  hold  down  the 
prices  of  products  from  gasoline  to  electri- 
city. In  fact,  the  energy  crisis  In  America 
threatens  the  American  way  of  life. 

Solar  energy,  geothermal  energy,  and 
other  nonconventional  sources  of  energy 
hold  great  potential  for  alleviating  the 
energy  problem  and  for  doing  so  in 
such  a  way  that  may  reduce  the  pollu- 
tion problem  as  well.  Widespread  practi- 
cal applications  of  such  energy  sources 
are  not  likely  in  the  immediate  future, 
but  it  is  imperative  that  the  country  be- 
gin now  to  explore  these  energy  sources 
at  as  rapid  a  rate  as  is  technologically 
feasible.  Accordingly  this  bill  nearly  dou- 
bles the  amount  allocated  for  energy 
research  and  technology — from  $13,- 
400,000  to  $26  miUion— with  the  expec- 
tation that  the  bulk  of  these  additional 
funds  will  be  allocated  to  nonconven- 
tional energy  sources. 

The  additional  $3.9  million  for  earth- 
quake ttiglneering,  for  a  total  program 
of  $10  million,  is  of  great  importance  to 
the  lives  and  property  of  thousands  of 
American  citizens  in  all  pcuis  of  the 
country.  Contrary  to  the  prevalent  view. 
earthquakes  in  America  are  not  limited 
to  Clalifotnia  and  Alaska.  There  is  no 
State  in  the  Union  which  has  not  ex- 
perienced earthquake  dams^e  at  (me 
time  or  another.  Twenty  States  have 
been  subjected  to  serious  damage,  and 
are  likely  to  experience  serious  damage 
again.  These  include  South  Carolina.  Ne- 
vada, Kentucky,  Washington,  Illinois, 
New  Yoiic,  Idaho,  Biassachusetts,  New 
Hampshire,  Tennessee,  Mississiivi,  Mon- 
tana, Wyoming,  Utah,  Maine,  Indiana, 
Missouri,  and  Arkansas,  as  well  as  CaXL- 
fomla  and  Alaska.  Through  the  earth- 
quake engineering  program,  the  Nation 
can  take  steps  to  prepaxe  for  future 
earthquakes  and  to  minimize  tlieir  ad- 
verse consequences. 

The  additional  $9  million  for  intergov- 
emmoital  science  programs,  bringing 
the  total  to  $10  million,  is  designed  to 
make  the  boiefits  of  science  and  tech- 
nology available  for  practical  utilization 
within  the  various  States  and  regions 
of  the  Nati(Hi.  States,  regional,  and  local 
governmental  agencies  must  be  strength- 
eaed  so  that  they  can  play  their  proper 
role  in  transferring  sclKitific  knowledge 
into  Industrial  applications  and  into 
puUic  technology  programs  which  serve 
the  citizens  In  their  regions.  For  several 
years  the  National  Science  Foundation 
has  been  sjwnsortng  a  pilot  Intergovem- 
moital  science  program  designed  to  ac- 


achieve  these  gocUs.  The  program  has 
proved  successful,  and  the  time  has  come 
to  expand  its  pilot  activities  to  a  level 
which  can  meet  the  wide9>read  needs 
throughout  the  country. 

Tlie  following  is  a  brief  summary  of 
the  programs  included  in  the  National 
Science  Authorization  Act: 

(1)  Scientific  Research  Project  Support, 
$280,000,000.  The  Objectives  of  this  program 
Is  to  provide  siipport  for  Individual  sclen- 
tlota  or  groups  of  sdenitlsts  In  finding  aa- 
■wers  to  unresolved  anlentinc  questions.  The 
fiscal  year  1978  program  provides  for  the 
expaosloQ  ot  Mologtoal.  physical,  environ- 
mental, and  social  sciences,  and  engineering 
P«tlcuJ«ily  in  tbOM  tmm  where  new  knoirt- 
edge  can  lead  to  the  solution  of  problems  of 
natloDal  concern  In  the  Seventies,  or  when 
increased  efforts  can  significantly  advance 
our  understanding  of  basic  life  processes, 
naitural  pbenunena  azid  physical  laws  that 
govern  our  universe. 

(2)  National  and  Special  Research  Pro- 
grams, •112,600,000.  These  are  a  variety  of 
major  programs  which  require  special  co- 
ordination, and  include  the:  International 
Biological  Program:  Global  Atmospheric  Re- 
search Program:  Experimental  R&D  Incen- 
tives Program;  National  R&D  Assessment  Pro- 
gram; International  Decade  of  Ocean  Ex- 
ploration; Ocean  Sediment  Coring  Program- 
Arctic  Research  Program;  U.S.  Antarctic  Rel 
search  Program;  Oceanographlc  Faculties  and 
Support;  and  Logistics  Support  for  the  1973 
Solar  Eclipse. 

(3)  National  Research  Centers,  $42,300,000 
These  include  the  National  Astronomy  and 
Ionosphere  Center  at  Areclbo;  Kltt  Peak  Na- 
tional Observatory;  Cerro  Tololo  Inter-Ameri- 
can Observatory;  National  Radio  Astronomy 
Observatory;  and  National  Center  for  Atmos- 
pheric Research. 

(4)  Computing  Activities  in  Education  and 
Researeh,  $20,500,000.  This  program  is  de- 
signed  to:  develop  new  knowledge  In  the 
computer  sciences  for  application  in  the 
design  of  improved  computer  hardware,  soft- 
ware, and  Integrated  computer  systems; 
promote  the  development  of  innovative  com- 
puter uses  In  the  educational  process;  and 
seek  new  ways  to  couple  the  capabUities  off 
computers  to  the  conduct  of  research  in  aU 
areas  of  science. 

(5)  Science  Information  Activities,  $10,000,- 
000.  This  program  Is  designed  to  facilitate  the 
flow  of  scientific  and  technical  information 
and  reduce  unnecessary  redundancy  and 
overlap  in  the  generation  and  dissemination 
of  scientific  information. 

(6)  International  Cooperative  Scientific 
Activities,  $4,700,000.  This  program  Is  de- 
signed to  promote  U.S.  access  to.  and  appro- 
priate participation  In,  International  scien- 
tific activities. 

(7)  Research  Applied  to  National  Needs. 
$96,500,000.  ThU  program  includes:  $25,500,- 
000  for  advanced  technology  applications; 
$26,000,000  for  energy  research  and  tech- 
nology programs;  $25,000,000  for  environ- 
mental systems  and  resources;  $14,000,000 
for  social  systems  and  human  resources;  and 
$6,000,000  for  exploratory  research  and  prob- 
lem assessment. 

(8)  Intergovernmental  Science  Program. 
$10,000,000;  to  aid  state,  regional,  and  local 
governmental  agencies  In  making  the  ben- 
efits of  science  and  techmdogy  more  widely 
avaUable  within  their  regions. 

(9)  Institutional  Improvement  for  Sci- 
ence, $26,000,000.  These  funds  wiU  go  to 
ooUeges  and  imlverslties  to  improve  their 
academic  science  programs  and  to  increase 
the  effectiveness  of  their  researeh  programs, 
through  improved  management. 

(10)  Graduate  Student  Support,  $27,000.- 
000.  Of  this  amount  $17,000,000  will  go  for 
graduate  fellowships  to  assure  an  adequate 
fiow  of  highly  talented  individuals  into  sci- 
ence careers.  $10,000,000   will   go   for  post- 
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doctor*!  f«llow8lUps  to  Msist  sclentlsta  a  ul 
engineers  In  upgrading  their  profeaaloi  al 
aklUe  and  In  mawng  a  tranaltlon  Into  otl:  sr 
technical  areas. 

(11)  Science  Education  Improvemet  t, 
•79.000.000.  This  program  Is  designed  to  he:  p 
Improve  the  effectiveness  of  science  educ  >- 
tlon  at  all  academic  levels.  It  focuses  90 
such  problems  as:  Increasing  the  cost  effe 
tlveness  of  science  edvic&tlon  through 
proved  programs,  technology,  and  li 
tlonal  strategies  and  methodologies;  assi 
Ing  the  nation  of  a  large  enough  and  flexlf 
enough  aclentlflc  and  technical  workfor 
Improving  science  education  for  the  ndn- 
Bclentlst;  and  providing  adequate  sdei  ice 
educational  opportunities  outside  the  fori  lal 
structure  of  the  educational  system.  I 

(13)  Planning  and  Policy  Studies.  $3,2d0,- 
000.  This  program  Is  designed  to  provide  the 
factual  data  and  analytical  basis  for  soqnd 
national  science  policy  decisions. 

(13)  Program  DerelopmMit  and 
ment,  $39,900,000.  These  funds  are 
provide  for  the  operation  and  managen^nt 
costs  of  carrying  out  the  preceding  tw  ilve 
programs,  and  amount  to  less  than  four  ]  er- 
cent  of  the  total  authorization  of  f7  K>,- 
000,000. 

In  addition  to  the  above  programs,  |he 
bill  authorizes  the  appropriation  to  Uie 
National  Science  Foundation  of  $7  ciil- 
lion  to  be  paid  in  excess  foreign  cir- 
rencies,  for  expenses  which  the  Foun  la- 
tion  incurs  in  its  activities  abroad. 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  forego  ng 
summary,  the  programs  of  the  Natio  lal 
Science  Foundation  are  extremely  di- 
verse and  far  reaching.  In  many  cises 
their  effects  will  not  be  felt  for  years  or 
even  decades.  But  if  the  history  of  }ur 
century  can  serve  as  a  guide,  sooner  or 
later  their  effects  will  definitely  hav  i  a 
major  impact. 

Science  is  the  key  to  progress  in  our 
time,  and  the  programs  of  the  Natio  lal 
Science  Foundation  represent  an  ess<  n- 
tlal  investment  In  the  Nation's  future. 
If  we  do  not  make  the  necessary  Inve  it- 
ment  today,  we.  our  children,  and  <iir 
children's  children  will  suffer  imme  \8- 
urably  for  our  shortsightedness  in  1  he 
ye£u:s  ahead. 

I  plan  to  hold  hearings  on  this  till 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Natit  n- 
al  Science  Foundation  next  month,  a  nd 
I  urge  each  Member  of  the  Senate  to 
give  this  measure  his  serious  considei  u- 
tion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  till 
and  the  articles  referred  to  in  my  sta  «- 
ment  be  printed  In  the  Rbcors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  i  nd 
articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RxcoRo,  as  follows: 

S.  3611 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there 
Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  i4>proprlated  to 
the  National  Science  Foundation  for  he 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973,  to  ena  »le 
It  to  carry  out  Its  functions  under  the  1  ra- 
tional Science  Foundation  Act  of  19S0,  1  nd 
under  title  IX  of  the  National  Defense  1  'A 
ucatlon  Act  of  1968,  for  the  following  cap 
gorles: 

Scientific  Research  Project  Support,  $3^,- 
000,000; 

National  and  Special  Research  Prograiu, 
•112,600,000; 

National  Research  Centers,  •43,800,000; 

Computing   Activities    In   Bducatlon 
ReMWCh,  $30,800,000; 

Sdeoce  mfonnatlon  Activities,  •10,000,0i0: 


International  Cooperative  Scientific  Acti- 
vities; 84.700.000; 

Research  Applied  to  NaUonal  Needs,  898,- 
600,000; 

Intergovernmental  Science  Program,  810,- 
000,000; 

Institutional  Improvement  for  Solenoe, 
•26,000,000; 

Graduate  Student  Support,  •ST.OOO.OOO; 

Science  Education  Improvement,  ^79,- 
000,000: 

Planning  and  Policy  Studies,  83,200,000: 

Program  Development  and  Management, 
•29.300.000; 

Skc.  a.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  or  any  other  Act — 

(a)  of  the  amount  stlpiUated  for  ttie  p\ir- 
pose  of  "Scientific  Research  Project  Support" 
In  category  (1)  of  section  1,  not  leas  than 
•30,000.000  shall  be  avaUable  for  social  sd- 
eoce  research  programs; 

(b)  of  the  amount  stipulated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  "National  and  Special  Research  Pro- 
grams" In  category  (3)  of  section  1,  not  less 
than  ^e.OOO.OOO  shall  be  avaU»ble  for  the 
oceanogn^ihlc  ship  construction/conversion 
program; 

(c)  of  the  amount  stipulated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  "Research  Applied  to  National  Needs" 
In  category  (7)  of  section  1.  not  less  than 
•26,000,000  shall  be  available  for  energy  re- 
search and  technology  programs,  mcludlng 
but  not  limited  to  solar,  geothennal.  and 
other  non-oonventlonal  energy  sources,  and 
not  leas  than  810,000,000  shall  be  available 
for  earthquake  engineering  programs; 

(d)  not  leas  than  the  amount  stipulated 
for  the  purpose  of  "Institutional  Improve- 
ment for  Science"  In  category  (9)  of  section 
1  shall  be  available  for  that  purpose,  and  of 
such  amount  not  ooore  than  84,000,000  shall 
he  available  for  Institutional  grants  for  re- 
search management  improvement; 

(e)  not  less  than  the  amount  stipulated 
for  the  purpose  of  "Oraduate  Student  Sup- 
I>ort"  In  category  (10)  of  section  1  shall  be 
available  for  that  purpose,  and  of  such 
amount  not  less  than  ^17,000,000  shall  be 
available  for  graduate  feUowshlpa  and  not 
less  than  ^10,000,000  for  postdoctoral  fellow- 
ships; and 

(f)  not  less  than  the  amount  stipulated 
for  the  piurpose  of  "Science  Education  Im- 
provement'' In  category  (11)  of  section  1 
shall  be  avaUable  for  that  purpose,  and  of 
such  amount  not  more  than  •1,600,000  shall 
he  available  for  experimental  projects  to  en- 
courage Initiatives  In  science  education; 

Sbc.  3.  Appropriations  made  piu^uant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used,  but  not  to  exceed 
•6,000,  for  official  consultation,  representa- 
tion, or  other  extraordinary  expenses  upon 
the  am>roval  or  authority  of  the  Director  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  and  his 
determination  shall  be  final  and  conclusive 
upon  the  accounting  officers  ot  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Sxc.  4.  In  addition  to  such  sums  as  are 
authorized  by  section  1,  not  to  exceed  87,- 
000,000  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  for 
expenses  of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion Inclined  outside  the  United  States  to 
be  paid  in  fMWlgn  currencies  which  the 
TYeasxiry  Department  determines  to  be  ex- 
cess to  the  normal  requirements  of  the 
United  States. 

Sec.  8.  Appropriations  made  pursuant  to 
authority  provided  In  sections  1  and  6  shall 
remain  available  Tor  obligation,  for  expendi- 
ture, or  for  obligation  and  expenditure,  for 
such  period  or  periods  as  may  be  specified  In 
Acts  making  such  appropriations. 

Sbc.  6.  No  funds  may  be  transferred  from 
any  particular  category  Usted  In  section  1  to 
any  other  category  or  categorlee  listed  In 
such  section  if  the  total  of  the  funds  so 
transferred  from  that  particular  category 
would  exceed  10  per  centxmi  thereof,  and  no 
Tunds  may  be  transferred  to  any  particular 


category  listed  In  section  1  from  any  other 
category  (a  categories  listed  In  such  section 
If  the  total  of  the  funds  so  transferred  to 
that  particular  category  would  exceed  10  per 
centum  thereof,  unless — 

(A)  a  period  of  thirty  legislative  days  has 
passed  after  the  Director  or  his  de^gnee  has 
transmitted  to  the  Sp8Ucer  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  to  the  Oocmnlttee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  oX  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  of  the  Senate  a  written  report  con- 
taining a  full  and  complete  statenxent  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  the  transfer  and  the 
reason  theref<v,  or 

(B)  each  such  oomcnlttee  before  the  ex- 
piration of  such  period  has  transmitted  to 
the  Director  written  notice  to  the  effect  that 
such  committee  has  no  objection  to  the  pro- 
posed action. 

Sxc.  7.  (a)  If  an  Institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation determines,  after  affording  notice  and 
opportunity  for  hearing  to  an  Individual 
attending,  or  employed  by,  such  Institution, 
that  such  individual  has  been  convicted  by 
any  court  of  record  of  any  crime  which  was 
committed  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  and  which  involved  the  use  of  (or 
assistance  to  others  In  the  use  of)  force, 
disruption,  or  the  seizure  01  property  under 
control  of  any  Institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion to  prevent  officials  or  students  In  such 
Institution  from  engaging  In  their  duties  or 
pursuing  their  studies,  and  that  such  crime 
was  of  a  serious  nature  and  contributed  to 
a  substantial  disruption  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Institution  with  respect  to  which 
such  crime  was  committed,  then  the  Institu- 
tion which  such  Individual  attends,  or  Is 
employed  by,  shall  deny  for  a  period  of  two 
years  any  fiuther  payment  to,  or  for  the 
direct  benefit  of,  such  Individual  under  any 
at  the  programs  specified  In  subsection  (c). 
If  an  institution  denies  an  Individual  as- 
sistance under  the  authority  of  the  preceding 
sentence  of  this  subsection,  then  any  In- 
stitution which  such  individual  subsequently 
attends  sbaU  deny  for  the  remainder  of  the 
two-year  period  any  further  payment  to,  or 
for  the  direct  benefit  of,  such  Individual 
under  any  of  the  programs  specified  In  sub- 
section (c) . 

(b)  If  an  institution  of  higher  education 
determines,  after  affording  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  hearing  to  an  Individual  at- 
tending, or  employed  by,  such  Institution, 
that  such  Individual  has  willfully  refused  to 
obey  a  lawful  regulation  or  <Hrder  of  such 
Institution  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  and  that  such  refusal  was  of  a 
serious  nature  and  contributed  to  a  sub- 
stantial disruption  of  the  administration  of 
such  Institution,  then  such  institution  shall 
deny,  for  a  period  of  two  years,  any  further 
payment  to,  or  for  the  direct  benefit  of,  such 
Individual  under  any  of  the  programs  sped- 
fled  In  subsection  (0) . 

(c)  The  programs  referred  to  In  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b)  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Tlie  programs  authorized  by  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundatlcm  Act  of  1960;  and 

(3)  The  programs  authorized  imder  title 
IZ  of  the  National  Defense  Bducatlon  Act  of 
1968  relating  to  establUhlng  the  Science  In- 
formation Service. 

(d)(1)  Nothing  In  this  Act,  or  any  Act 
amended  by  this  Act,  shall  be  construed  to 
prohibit  any  Institution  of  higher  educa- 
tlcMi  from  refusing  to  award,  continue,  or  ex- 
tend any  financial  assistance  under  any  such 
Act  to  any  Individual  because  of  any  miscon- 
duct which  In  Its  Judgment  bears  adversely 
on  his  fitness  for  such  snlstsnce. 

(3)  Nothing  In  this  aectloD  shaU  be  con- 
strued as  limiting  or  prejudicing  the  rl^ts 
and  prerogatives  of  any  Institution  of  higher 
education  to  Institute  and  cany  out  an  in- 
dependsnt,  disciplinary  proceeding  purmant 
to  existing  atithorlty,  praeUoe,  and  law. 
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(3)  Nothing  In  this  section  shaU  be  con- 
strued to  limit  the  freedom  of  any  student 
to  verbal  e]q>re88lon  of  Individual  views  or 
opinions. 

Sec.  8.  Notwithstanding  any  provlsUxi  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation  Act  of  1960, 
or  any  other  provision  of  law.  the  Dlrectcv  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation  shaU  keep 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
of  ths  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  of 
the  Senate  fully  and  currently  Inf oroMd  with 
respect  to  aU  of  the  actlvlUee  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation. 

Sec.  9.  Section  3(a)(1)  of  the  Natkmal 
Science  Foundation  Act  of  1960  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  ",  Including  educational 
programs  at  all  levels,"  after  "aclentlflc  re- 
search potential":  *nd 

(3)  by  striking  out  "scientific  activities" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "scientific  and 
educatlMial  activities". 

Sac.  10.  The  National  Science  Foundation 
ShaU  eetabllsh  a  Division  of  Energy  Reeearch 
and  Technology  which  shall  carry  out  the 
Foundation's  energy  research  and  technology 
programs. 

Sbc.  11.  This  Act  may  be  dted  as  the 
"National  Science  Foimdatlon  Authorization 
Act  of  1973." 

(From  Science,  AprU  1973] 
A  Bubble  in  thb  Xducatiomai.  Pifxlinx 

Scare  stories  about  unemployed  scientists 
and  engineers  appear  to  have  created  sub- 
stantial reaction  among  coUege-age  men  and 
women,  as  shown  In  enrollment  figures  for 
faU  1971.  While  graduate  school  enrollmsnt 
last  faU  rose  2  to  6  percent  (the  latter  In- 
cludes the  professional  schools) .  enrollment 
dropped  3.7  percent  in  the  physical  sciences 
and  7.8  percent  In  engineering,  according  to 
the  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Educa- 
tion. Total  undergraduate  enrollment  rose 
3.4  percent  at  4-year  coUeges  and  universities, 
but  dropped  1.7  percent  In  the  physical  sci- 
ences and  a  whopping  17.1  percent  In  engi- 
neering. foUowlng  a  drop  of  1.7  percent  a 
year  eailler,  and  a  drop  of  3.4  percent  In  fall 
1989. 

In  the  physical  sciences,  the  number  of 
bachelor's  degrees  In  chemistry  dropped  In 
1970  from  the  previous  year  and  is  expected 
to  stay  about  level  through  1972.  Uneq;>ect- 
edly  large  enrollment  In  first-year  and  or- 
ganic chemistry  In  the  faU  of  1971  may  raise 
the  number  of  baccalaureate  degrees  by  1974. 

Undergraduate  physics  enrollment  began 
dropping  In  the  1989-70  school  year,  and  has 
continued  to  drop  each  year  since.  Junior- 
senior  enrollment  In  1968-69  totaled  14,678. 
In  the  faU  of  1071.  It  was  13.766. 

Looking  ahead  a  few  years,  we  can  expect 
fewer  degrees  to  he  granted,  first  at  the  un- 
dergraduate  and  then  at  the  graduate  level. 
In  the  physical  sciences  and  engineering,  al- 
though the  oollege-sge  population  will  have 
increased  by  3,316,000  between  1971  and  1976. 
It  Is  no*  possible  to  be  sure  ^^etho'  this 
decrease  in  annual  entrants  wUl  bring  the 
present  surplus  of  scientists  and  engineers 
Into  balance  with  the  demand  or  wlU  tip  the 
scale  In  the  other  direction.  Accurate  fore- 
casts are  dlfflc\ilt  because  of  the  number  of 
variables  Involved.  Including  particularly 
changes  In  the  general  economy  and  In  the 
direction  of  governmental  support  of  scien- 
tific efforte.  However,  the  needs  for  technh- 
loglcslly  trained  experts  to  meet  national  and 
social  goals  wUl  not  have  diminished  by  the 
time  these  smaller  classes  emerge  from  the 
educational  plpdine.  We  wlU  stlU  be  trying 
to  erase  turban  blight,  produce  adequate  clean 
tt^vrgf,  purge  the  environment,  create  effec- 
tive tranxportetlon  systems,  and  provide  ade- 
quate health  care,  while  maintaining  our 
nations!  defense  and  continuing  some  levti 
of  mpmat  eq>loratlon.  If  the  stete  of  the  econ- 
omy and  a  reonlerlng  of  national  priorities 
has  enabled  tis  to  oonvert  these  needs  into 
demand  (meaning  Jobs) ,  the  supply  of  teeh- 


nologlcaUy  trained  specialists  may  again  be 
too  smaU  In  a  few  years. 

Today's  studente  are  choosing  areas  of 
major  study  based  at  least  In  part  on  their 
reaction  to  today's  Job  market.  Their  choices 
wUl  not  affect  this  Job  market  (unless  they 
leave  school  to  seek  enqiloyment  at  a  lesser 
sklU  level),  but  wlU  affect  the  supply  4  to 
8  years  hence. 

Without  wiiTitnrti«ing  the  seilousness  of  \m- 
employment  among  trained  specialists,  we 
should  be  careful  not  to  overemphasize  the 
problem  of  displaced  scientists  and  engineers 
lest  we  «llTintnu>i  our  future  abUlty  to  meet 
our  needs.  Unemployment  also  exlste  today, 
and  In  somewhat  greater  proportions,  among 
those  who  majored  In  the  humanities,  the 
social  sciences,  and  education — and  the  high- 
est unemployment  rates  of  all  are  found 
among  young  men  and  women  with  the  least 
education. — Bwii  Vbttxk,  Executive  Direc- 
tor, Scientific  Manpotoer  CommisHon,  2101 
Constitution  Ave.,  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20418 

[From  the  New  York  Tnmes,  Apr.  10,  19721 
Emxbot  Cusm  Ahkas 

The  repeated  warnings  that  an  energy  crislB 
looms  ahead  for  the  United  Stetes  are  becom- 
ing ever  harder  to  Ignore.  Interior  Secretary 
Morton's  r^>ort  for  1971  adds  new  evidence. 
Partly  because  of  the  recession,  United  Stetes 
power  consumption  last  year  grew  by  only 
a  relatively  modest  3.3  per  cent,  yet  even  that 
moderate  gain  required  an  Increase  of  more 
than  36  per  cent  In  oil  importe. 

If  1971  had  been  a  boom  year,  energy  de- 
mand might  have  le^Md  6  or  6  per  cent,  and 
the  long-term  average  annual  growth  of  this 
demand  Is  generally  e^Mcted  to  be  4  per  cent. 
Meanwhile  both  the  American  Petroleum  In- 
stitute and  the  American  Gas  Association 
have  recently  reported  that  proved  United 
Stetes  reserves  of  both  fuels  declined  last 
year.  Current  oU  reserves  In  the  lower  48 
stetes  are  now  at  the  lowest  point  In  twenty 
years,  while  natural  gas  reserves  are  at  the 
lowest  level  since  1967. 

The  oU  and  gas  Industry  claims  that  higher 
prices  would  intensify  prospecting  and 
presumably  lead  to  the  discovery  of  addi- 
tions! deposlte.  It  also  wante  increased  free- 
dom to  do  offshore  drilling  and  Is  pressing 
for  an  Alaska  pipeline  to  bring  North  Slope 
oU  to  the  lower  48  stetes.  These  Interests  also 
warn  of  Increasing  dependence  on  Imported 
fuel,  with  all  the  political  dangers  that  In- 
volves. Atomic  energy  enthusiaste.  of  course, 
caU  for  more  nuclear  power  plants  and  the 
removal  of  present  obstacles  to  these  Installa- 
tions. Fearing  poUtioally  damaging  power 
shortages  this  summer,  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration la  pressing  Congress  tar  emergency 
authority  to  license  newly  buUt  nuclear 
power  plante  that  have  not  fully  aatlBfled  the 
requirements  of  the  National  Envlroiunental 
PoUcy  Act. 

In  cmtrast,  consumer  advocates  demand 
continued  availability  of  cheap  Murgy,  whUe 
the  environmental  Iste  have  demonstrated 
skill  in  retarding  the  Introduction  of  nuclear 
power  plante,  fighting  offshore  drilling  and 
forcing  the  naitlon  to  question  the  wisdom 
of  str^-mtning. 

What  has  been  demonstrated  by  this  de- 
bate and  the  developmente -flowing  from  it  Is 
that  the  United  Stetes  cannot  continue  to 
enjoy  limitless  cheap  power  without  exhaust- 
ing Ite  domestic  leeeries  of  ofl  and  natural 
gas  and  without  doing  sertoos  additional 
damage  to  ito  Increasingly  poUuted  environ- 
ment. 

In  this  Htiatwiw^  there  needs  to  be  much 
more  serious  dlsouaskm  of  altemattves  for 
retarding  the  growth  of  energy  demand,  and 
even  of  reducing  it.  In  genual,  power  and 
fuel  prices  do  not  reflect  the  ooste  of  environ- 
mental damage.  A  substantia!  additional  tax 
on  all  f ud  and  power  oould  discourage  frivo- 
lous energy  consumption  and  provide  funds 
for  environmental  reoonstruetlao. 


Alternatively,  the  poeslbUlty  has  to  be 
faced  that  eventuaUy  fuel  and  power  may 
have  to  be  ratlonsd.  perhaps  by  sotting  an 
upper  limit  per  person  on  family  electricity 
nrmmimptinn  Or  oommerclsl  and  public 
buUdlngs  might  be  rationed  on  air  condition- 
ing. NcHie  of  these  or  similar  steps  to  reduce 
energy  demand  Is  attractive,  nor  is  a  Presi- 
dential election  year  the  Ideal  time  to  eqtect 
poUtlcians  to  <<t«/niii»i  such  a  touchy  Issue 
candidly. 

But  sooner  or  later  the  problem  will  have 
to  be  faced,  and  how  weU  It  Is  handled  wlU 
depend  on  the  extent  of  earlier  debate.  The 
first  limit  oa  growth,  tt  Is  now  evident,  will 
be  the  energy  limit;  and  If  it  is  a  meteoro- 
loglcaUy  hot  summer  this  year  New  Torkors 
and  others  wUl  discover  how  close  those  11m- 
Ite  are  right  now.  ^^ 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  14,  1973] 
U.S.  Enxbgt  Crisis:  Light  Dims  at  Ens  or 

THX     TONNEI. 

"/  think  our  energy  shortage  is  not  only 
endemic,  it's  ineurable.  We're  goiTig  to  have 
to  live  with  it  the  rest  of  our  lives." — John 
A.  Carver,  Jr.,  Blember,  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission. 

(By  Thomas  OToole) 

Endemic  and  incurable  are  strong  words, 
but  strong  as  they  are  they  only  begin  to 
describe  the  depth  of  the  energy  crisis  In  the 
United  Stetes. 

What  do  you  say  about  a  nation  that  is 
sitting  on  1.600  years  of  coal  it  may  never 
be  able  to  bum?  How  do  you  pmtray  a  coun- 
try that  miist  import  one  third  of  the  oU  it 
consumes  every  day? 

How  do  you  describe  a  land  that  has  begun 
rationing  natural  gas  to  ite  people?  Whoee 
mightiest  rivers  have  almost  run  out  of  dam 
sites?  Whose  entire  supply  of  uranium  could 
disappear  in  the  next  two  decades? 

The  richest  nation  in  the  world  has  dis- 
covered it  is  energy  poor  and  that  this  sud- 
den poverty  threatens  the  balance  of  trade, 
our  attempte  to  clean  up  the  air  and  water, 
and  the  efforte  we've  made  to  hold  down  the 
prices  of  producte  from  gasoline  to  elec- 
tricity. 

In  fact,  the  energy  crisis  in  America  threat- 
ens the  American  way  of  life,  at  least  that 
life  that  means  color  televtsion,  froetless 
freezers,  self-cleaning  ovens  and  electric 
grills,  knives,  combs  and  toothbrushes. 

"I  think  I  can  see  the  day  when  the  coun- 
try might  have  to  ration  electricity,"  said 
James  R.  Schleslnger,  chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  "I  dont  think 
it  wlU  come  for  several  decades  and  maybe 
not  untU  the  year  3000,  but  I  do  think  it 
WlU  come." 

The  last  40  years  have  seen  the  population 
grow  70  per  cent  and  enogy  consumption 
310  per  cent.  Demand  for  energy  Is  such  that 
in  the  next  10  years  the  United  Stetes  will 
need  60  new  sites  tar  oil  refineries  and  300 
for  power  plante.  all  of  them  close  enough  to 
the  cities  to  serve  them  but  not  so  close  as 
to  spoU  them. 

"One  day  we  might  find  the  entire  surface 
of  the  United  Stetes  covered  with  power 
plante,"  said  Roger  C.  Carlsmith,  associate 
director  of  the  Oak  Ridge  National  Lab<N«- 
tory's  envlroninentel  program.  "That  same 
day  we  might  find  that  we  have  exhausted 
the  nation's  fuel  supplies." 

If  fcoBlI  fuds  are  consumed  at  preeent 
rates,  Americans,  wUl  be  left  only  with  coal 
by  the  year  3,000.  It  might  be  hard  to  bdieve, 
but  the  coimtry  has  already  passed  ite  oU 
productlcm  peak  and  stands  on  the  brink  of 
reaching  ite  gas  production  peak. 

"It  doesn't  matter  that  we  may  have 
found  SO  blBlon  barreis  of  oU  and  more  than 
ao  tmuon  cubic  feet  of  gas  in  Alaska,"  says 
8.  David  Reeman,  one  time  energy  adviser  to 
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Presidents   Jobnoon   and  Nixon.   "Our 
of  consumption  are  now  so  large  tbajt 
can  see  the  bottom  of  the  barrel. 

Laot  year,  the  United  States  consum^t 
bUUon  barrels  of  oil  and  33.1  trillion 
feet  of  natural  gas. 

The  ooimtry's  106  million  cars  ueetl  90 
billion  gallons  of  gasoline,  its  3,000  Jetl  ners 
more  than  one  billion  gallons  of  jet  fuel 
Its  3.400  power  planu  one  billion  b 
oil,  four  billion  cubic  feet  of  gas  and  300|mll 
lion  tons  of  coal. 

SHOKTACK   or  CHEAP  ITTXUI 

Americans  now  use  more  than  six  t  [mes 
as  much  per  capita  energy  as  the  world  aver- 
age. The  entire  nation  of  300  million  p  lople 
burns  more  energy  than  the  500  mUll<  n  of 
Japan,  Great  Britain,  Oermany  and  thii  So- 
viet Union  combined. 

Consumption  of  electrical  energy  has 
shown  by  far  the  greatest  growth,  a  c  irect 
reexilt  of  the  sockrtng  electrical  living  st  uid- 
ard. 

Americans  used  almost  1.8  trillion  kll<  watt 
hours  last  year,  twice  what  was  used  In  1961. 
The  Federal  Power  Commission  estli  latse 
that  by  1980  electrical  usage  will  have  dou- 
bled again,  that  the  country's  electric  >  lom- 
panles  will  spend  9135  billion  on  new  p  ants 
and  transmission  lines  to  meet  that  den  and. 
By  1980.  electric  power  expansion  will  cost 
•33  billion  a  year  and  by  1990  it  will  b  »  up 
to  $37  billion.  One  study  of  power  usa(  e  In 
the  United  States  concludes  that  durlnf  the 
19808  a  new  one  million  kilowatt  plant  Biust 
be  brought  into  service  every  13  days  to  sat- 
isfy power  needs. 

The  phenomenal  growth  in  electrical  x>n- 
sumptton  points  up  America's  most  sei  lous 
energy  problem;  the  shortage  of  cheap,  <  lean 
fuels  to  make  electricity. 

Uranium  is  not  yet  in  short  supplyJ  but 
only  because  nuclear  power  is  still  an  li  fant 
Industry.  Coal  the  United  States  has  In  a  >un- 
dance.  but  not  the  sulfur-free  coal  the  c  >un- 
try's  crowded  cities  wiU  allow  to  be  bt  med 
today. 

on.  paoDxrcnoN  pkakxd 
Ironically,  the  two  most  wanted  fuel  are 
the  scarcest— oil  and  natural  gas.  Th  ly're 
wanted  because  they're  relatively  (eq>eclally 
gas)  clean  and  cheap;  they're  scarce  bee  kuse 
the  United  States  is  consuming  more  th4  n  It 
can  produce. 

Domestic  oU  production  peaked  in  Nbi  em- 
ber of  1970.  is  now  down  almost  8  per  sent 
from  Its  peak  to  less  than  11  mUllon  barels 
a  day.  Alaska's  North  Slope  will  add  two  nll- 
llon  barrels  a  day  by  1980.  but  the  once-  rich 
fields  of  Texas  and  Oklahoma  are  dwind  ling 
so  steadily  that  domestic  oil  output  nay 
never  again  reach  11  mUllon  barrels  a  lay. 
Oas  production  has  not  yet  topped  out 
In  the  United  States,  but  It  might  bav»  If 
last  winter  had  been  a  cold  one.  Even  so. 
gas  heat  was  In  such  demand  that  distrnu- 
tors  were  rejecting  new  applicants  and  ra- 
tioning old  ones  at  the  same  time  that  i;as 
was  flowing  from  the  wells  in  LouUlana  i  iid 
Texas  at  the  highest  rate  In  history, 

"The  analogy  I  like  to  use  Is  that  It's  1  k« 
a  big  ice  cream  soda."  former  White  Hot  ise 
adviser  Dave  Freeman  said.  "We  can  pui  a 
few  more  straws  in  the  soda  and  suck  it  u  »  a 
little  faster,  but  aU  that's  going  to  do  is 
make  it  all  gone  that  much  sooner." 

The  flow  of  American  gas  has  reache<!  a 
record  66  billion  cubic  feet  a  day,  a  fl>w 
so  high  that  proven  U.8.  reserves  have  fall  sn 
to  their  lowest  level  in  16  years,  from  a  hi  jh 
Ave  years  ago  of  389  trillion  cubic  feet  to 
347  trUllon  cubic  feet  at  the  end  of  1971. 

There  has  been  charges  that  the  gas  Ind  is- 
try  has  allowed  reserves  to  drop  to  foro  a 
price  increase,  but  the  evidence  Is  stlU  stn  ng 
that  the  nation  has  begun  to  run  out  of 
natural  gas. 

"The  idea  that  gas  is  being  sat  on  soi  »e- 
where  is  economically  absurd."  PPC  Co  m- 
missioner  John  Carver  told  a  oongresslo  lal 


conunlttee  last  month.  "We  have  a  gas  short' 
age." 

If  oU  and  gas  are  so  scarce,  then  bow  Is 
the  United  States  managing  to  make  ends 
meet? 

The  answer  U  that  the  United  SUtes  to- 
day is  importing  record  volumes  of  oil  and 
gas,  quantities  that  promise  to  grow  so  great 
they  will  have  a  profound  and  lasting  effect 
on  domestic  energy  strategy,  on  the  balance 
of  trade  and  on  foreign  policy  for  years  to 
come. 

Oil  Import  policy  will  be  the  first  to  under- 
go changes,  unless  a  domestic  miracle  hap- 
pens and  somebody  makes  an  overnight  find 
of  100  million  barrels  of  American  oil. 

The  United  SUtes  now  buys  37  per  cent 
of  its  oil  from  foreign  suppliers,  mostly 
Canada  and  Venezuela.  But  Canada  and 
Venezuela  face  the  same  prospect  of  short- 
age that  the  United  States  faces.  Less  than 
10  per  cent  of  America's  imported  oil  comes 
from  the  Middle  East,  partly  because  the 
quota  system  Is  biased  against  all  foreign  oU 
and  partly  because  it's  even  more  biased 
against  Eastern  Hemisphere  oil. 

But  the  only  region  of  the  world  possessing 
the  vast  caches  of  oU  the  United  States  so 
desperately  needs  is  the  Middle  East,  where 
80  per  cent  of  the  world's  recoverable  oil  Is 
located. 

COMINO    nCPOST    FLOOD 

"Serious  people  are  seriously  concerned 
about  our  oil  quotas,  which  have  done  little 
more  than  prop  up  domestic  oU  prices."  Is 
the  way  it's  put  by  one  leading  energy  con- 
sultant. "WeTe  going  to  have  to  change  the 
system." 

The  United  States  will  import  oil  and  gas 
worth  an  estimated  93  billion  this  year,  but 
that^  just  a  trickle  alongside  the  flood  that 
pour  Into  the  country  when  (not  If)  the  im- 
port qtiotas  are  relaxed. 

By  1985,  economists  predict,  more  than 
half  our  oil  and  almost  half  our  gas  wlU 
come  from  imports.  This  would  increase  otl 
and  gas  Imports  by  more  than  10  tUnee,  to  a 
staggering  total  of  934  bUllon. 

Tankers  will  be  hauUng  more  than  13  mil- 
lion barrels  at  oU  and  more  than  five  billion 
cubic  feet  of  liquefied  gas  Into  U.S.  ports 
evory  day,  most  of  it  from  oountrlee  inside 
ths  Eastern  Hemisphere.  By  1985,  Amertca's 
oU  and  gas  supply  may  weU  depend  on  how 
well  we're  getting  on  with  countries  like 
Ubya,  Algeria.  Nigeria,  Saudi  Arabia  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Foreign  affaln  aside,  the  price  that  wUl 
have  to  be  paid  to  guarantee  delivery  and 
(tUtrlbutloD  of  all  this  oil  and  gas  truly  Is 
boggling. 

The  National  Petroleum  Council  flguraa 
that  more  than  360  new  supertankers  will  be 
XMSdad  to  shuttle  Middle  Bast  oU  from  the 
Paralan  Oulf  to  the  United  States.  The  price 
quoted  for  a  350.000-ton  tanker  today  is  $37 
mllUon,  which  puts  a  price  tag  of  $13.S  bU- 
llon on  a  Itfiddle  Bast  fleet. 

CAKAOA,     »T.«Mw.     piRuma 

Not  a  single  U.8.  port  can  handle  these 
giant  ships,  which,  when  laden  with  mot« 
than  two  million  tons  of  oU  each  draw  as 
much  as  80  feet  of  water.  This  means  the 
United  States  must  construct  three  new 
deepwater  terminals,  one  on  each  coast  at  a 
total  cost  of  $1  billion. 

Most  of  the  money  the  nation  must  spend 
to  deal  with  the  rising  oil  tide  will  go  to  new 
refining  capacity.  The  PetroleTim  Oouncll  es- 
timates no  fewer  than  60  new  refineries  must 
be  buUt  In  the  United  States  In  the  next  18 
years,  at  a  cost  of  $18  bUUon. 

The  coots  of  handBlng  anticipated  natural 
gas  imports  will  come  dose  to  the  oosto  at 
oU  Imports. 

Pipelines  to  run  Canadian  and  Alaskan 
gss  into  the  United  Stotes  are  priced  at  $4.8 
blllloa,  which  u  on  top  of  $3  builoo  for  pipe- 
lines to  carry  gas  to  be  brought  by  ship  into 
the  United  States  In  liquid  fonn.  It  will  cost 


■  the  companies  venturing  into  this  business 
$4  btlUon  to  liquefy  the  gas  and  $1  blUlon  to 
turn  the  llquMa  back  Into  gaa. 

Tankers  to  transport  the  Uquefied  gas  ttoax 
countries  like  Nigeria  and  Algeria  will  coat 
$6  bllUon.  Thrae  o<  those  tankers  are  alraady 
at  sea,  89  are  being  built  or  are  oo  onlar  and 
the  National  Petroleum  Council  has  said  tha* 
130  liquefied  natural  gas  tankers  wtU  be 
needed  by  1985  If  the  United  States  Is  to 
meet  its  gas  demands. 

These  expenses  approach  at  a  tlma  irtien 
drilling  for  oU  and  gas  is  getting  mon  diffi- 
cult, more  expensive  and  mora  umvwardlng. 

BNVnONMXNTAL   COaTS 

"Dry  holes"  now  cost  the  VS.  oU  industry 
$900  mUUon  a  year.  Wildcatters  are  down  to 
30,000  feet  in  the  ground  seeking  oil  in  West 
Texas.  Oas  wells  38,000  feet  deep  were  only 
this  year  sunk  In  Texas'  Pecos  Coxmty,  while 
early  in  March  a  gas  well  was  sunk  9QfiO0 
feet  In  Oklahoma,  making  it  the  deepest  weU 
in  the  world  and  also  one  of  the  most  ex- 
pensive. 

"Oil  and  gas  fields  don't  reproduce,"  says 
the  Interior  Department's  M.  King  Hubbert, 
one  of  the  world's  foremost  petroleum  geolo- 
gists. "Every  time  we  drUl  one,  there's  one  less 
to  go." 

A  final  and  inevitable  expense  is  the  grow- 
ing cost  of  catering  to  the  environment. 

Oil  and  gas  companies  want  to  drill  off- 
shore, but  the  dangers  of  spills  have  not  only 
limited  offshore  drilling  but  In  some  cases  cut 
It  out  altogether— as  In  the  Santa  Barbara 
channel. 

They  want  to  build  deepwater  terminals 
along  the  East  Coast  to  handle  the  antici- 
pated armada  of  stqtertankers,  but  states 
from  Maine  to  Florida  are  studying  legisla- 
tion to  prevent  such  terminals.  Delaware 
already  has  passed  a  bill  that  prohlbita  con- 
struction of  any  new  oil  refineries  Inside  its 
borders. 

"We  have  a  very  schizophrenic  audience 
along  the  East  Coast  today,"  according  to 
C.  L.  Woods,  vice-president  of  Mobil  OU  Corp. 
"because  what  Delaware  is  essentlaUy  saying 
to  the  other  49  states  Is  .  .  .  you  guys  do  it, 
but  keep  them  away  from  us." 

What  does  it  all  mean?  WeU,  one  thing  it 
means  is  that  industry  wlU  have  to  spend 
that  much  more  time,  money  and  effort  seek- 
ing solutions  to  these  problems.  That  means 
that  prices  for  oil  and  gas  and  all  the  prod- 
ucts that  chemistry  squeezes  out  of  oil  and 
gas  wUl  be  moving  \ipwanl. 

"The  Nixon  administration  has  tried  extra 
hard  to  keep  the  lid  on  oU  prices,  but  I'd  ex- 
pect that  after  the  elections  in  November 
there  wUl  be  at  least  a  60-cent-a-barrel  In- 
crease in  oU,"  former  White  House  adviser 
Freeman  said.  'Td  ejqiect  even  steeper  In- 
creases in  natural  gas  and  In  electrical  energy 
prices." 

Domestic  oil  costs  roughly  $3.50  a  banal, 
with  foreign  oU  costing  $3  to  $3JS0  a  barrel. 
Domestic  gas  Is  cheap  at  30  to  35  centa  a 
thousand  cubic  feet  at  the  weUhead,  whUe 
the  liquified  foreign  gas  that's  starting  to 
come  into  the  United  States  ( Algerian  gas 
has  begun  to  move  In  Boston  harbor)  by 
tanker  costa  $1.10  a  thousand  cubic  feet. 

A  16  per  cent  increase  In  the  price  of  oU 
means  at  least  that  much  of  a  boost  for 
gasoUne  and  jet  fuel,  which  together  take 
more  than  80  per  cent  of  the  oU  In  every 
barrel. 

How  much  would  this  cost  the  consumer? 
In  gasoline  prices  alone,  no  less  than  $3  bU- 
Uon. Trucking  rates  would  go  up.  So  would 
bus  fares,  heating  oils  and  plastic  packag- 
ing for  everything  from  food  to  toys.  Jet 
fares?  Fuel  Is  a  large  expense  In  alrilne  op- 
erations, and  nobody  expecta  the  nation's 
alrtlnes  not  to  p«tss  on  some  of  a  price  boost 
to  their  passengers.  A  growing  percentage 
of  the  oU  that  C(»nes  out  of  each  barrel  Is 
what  the  oU  industry  calls  residual  oU, 
UteraUy  the  oU  that's  left  over  at  the  bottom 
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of  the  barrel  after  gasoline  and  the  lighter 
heating  oils  arc  taken  from  the  top. 

Time  was  when  residual  oU  had  little  use, 
but  today  this  leftover  oU  Is  used  by  Just 
about  every  major  electric  utiUty  In  the 
populous  East.  The  reason  is  that  it  is  either 
lower  In  sulfur  or  can  be  made  lower  In  sul- 
fur than  the  coal  that  power  companies  can 
no  longer  bum  because  of  sulfur  restrictions 
around  the  oltles. 

KLKCraXC   BATES   DOXTBLE 

New  York's  Consolidated  Edison  Co. 
changed  over  the  last  of  ita  130  power  boU- 
ers  two  months  ago  to  bum  residual  oU. 
Con  Ed  now  buys  140,000  barrels  of  low  sul- 
phur oU  every  day  and  expecta  to  buy  more 
than  300,000  barrels  a  day  by  1973. 

The  New  York  utUlty  gets  ita  low-sulfiur 
oU  either  by  having  Venezuelan  oU  "de- 
sulfurlzed"  for  60  centa  to  a  dollar  a  barrel 
or  by  buying  low-siilfur  Libyan  oU  at  al- 
most $4  a  barrel. 

Whichever  way  Con  Ed  buys  low-sulfur 
oU,  it  has  had  to  pay  almost  double  iHiat 
It  was  paying  two  years  ago  and  almost  three 
times  what  It  paid  for  coal  when  It  could 
burn  it. 

"The  outlook  for  electricity  rates  has  got 
to  be  up  because  of  situations  like  these," 
says  Freeman.  "I  think  electrical  rates  wlU 
double  themselves  in  the  next  10  years." 

Natural  gas  prices  are  already  on  the  rise, 
at  least  partly  because  gas  hasn't  been  given 
dose  attention  by  the  Nixon  administration's 
price  controllers. 

Wellhead  prices  are  up  30  to  40  per  cent 
in  some  regions,  and  people  In  industry  and 
even  In  the  federal  government  talk  openly 
about  doubling  and  tripling  of  wellhead 
prices  In  the  next  few  years.  Even  doubling 
wovQd  be  a  boost  of  $4.4  bUllon  in  revenues 
for  gas  producers  alone. 

OPTIONS    A    DECADE    AOO 

"They  talk  about  doubling  and  tripling 
the  price  because  they  say  they  want  to  get 
consumers  to  stop  using  gas,  so  the  country 
can  conserve  gas,"  says  FPC  Commissioner 
John  Carver,  who's  leaving  the  FPC  In  June. 
"They  don't  think  about  the  market  chaos 
that  would  foUow  a  doubling  or  a  trtpUng 
in  gas  prices." 

There  are  those  who  say  that  such  chaos 
could  have  been  avoided,  who  say  that  the 
United  States  had  options  ten  or  even  five 
years  ago  that  might  have  put  off  the  energy 
crisis  In  America. 

America's  reliance  on  foreign  oU  could 
have  been  at  least  delayed  If  the  nation  had 
chosen  10  years  ago  to  explore  more  aggres- 
sively for  offshore  oil.  Or  developed  the  Colo- 
rado oU  shale  fields.  Or  gone  In  with  Can- 
ada on  a  jomt  venture  to  exploit  the  vast 
tar  sands  In  the  remote  regions  of  Alberta 
province. 

The  United  States  might  stlU  be  able  to 
extract  some  of  the  estimated  500  billion 
barrels  of  oU:  locked  up  In  these  depoeita, 
but  whUe  the  nation  has  waited  to  do  so 
the  costa  have  skyrocketed  and  conserva- 
tionists have  closed  ranks  against  offshore 
exploration  and  extraction  of  the  Colorado 
shale. 

"I'd  just  as  soon  leave  It  alone,"  says  In- 
terior's King  Hubbert  of  the  Colorado  shale. 
"If  you  want  to  imagine  one  hell  of  a  mess, 
imagine  mining  that  shale  and  discharging 
the  acid  wastes  into  the  Colorado  River.  I 
guarantee  you'd  klU  the  river." 

The  country's  had  some  of  the  same  op- 
l>ortunlties  in  natural  gas,  like  developing  a 
process  to  make  synthetic  gas  from  naphtha 
or  a  method  of  freeing  the  300  trillion  ctiblc 
feet  of  gas  trapped  In  solid  rock  In  Wyoming 
and  Colorado. 

ABtrifDANCE  OF  COAI. 

A  program  to  make  "syngas"  out  of  naph- 
tha has  begun  In  the  United  States  but 
It's  smaU  and  it's  baaed  on  technology  devel- 
oped In  West  Oermany. 

The  trouble  with  the  gas  stimulation  proj- 


ect Is  that  the  only  way  to  rock  the  gas 
loose  Is  with  300  (and  maybe  400)  \inder- 
ground  nuclear  eq>108lons,  a  solution  that's 
less  acceptable  to  Americans  today  than  It 
was  30  years  ago  when  Project  Plowshare  was 
begun  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Nowhere  has  the  United  States  been  more 
remiss  about  exploiting  ita  energy  options 
than  In  the  way  It  has  handled  and  planned 
oMi  use  of  coal. 

Coal  is  our  most  abundant  resource,  there 
being  two  trUllon  tons  of  It  m  American 
sou.  The  energy  content  of  American  coal 
alone  is  90  per  cent  of  the  energy  content 
of  aU  fossU  fuels  buried  in  the  North  Amer- 
ican land  mass. 

Coal  Is  also  the  easiest  fossil  fuel  to  ex- 
tract and  to  use,  but  despite  aU  Ita  advan- 
tages coal  is  the  one  energy  source  In  the 
United  States  whose  use  Is  on  the  wane. 

The  main  reason  is  that  coal  is  dirty.  Coal 
burning  fouled  the  air  with  60  per  cent  of 
the  14  mUllon  tons  of  sulfur  dioxide  dis- 
charged by  U.S.  smokestacks  last  year.  Ita 
only  growth  market  outelde  of  exporte  has 
been  the  electric  power  Industry,  but  laws 
against  sulfur  discharges  now  threaten  that 
market. 

New  York's  Con  Ed  Is  a  typical  former  user 
of  coal.  In  1970,  Con  Ed  burned  3.6  million 
tons  of  coal,  then  In  1971  burned  half  that. 
So  far  this  year.  Con  Ed  burned  140,000  tons 
of  coal  l>ef  ore  shutting  down  Ita  last  coal-fired 
plant  on  Staten  Island. 

"If  current  trends  continue,"  says  Jo- 
seph Swldler,  chairman  of  the  Public  Serv- 
ice Commission  of  New  York  State,  "then 
total  coal  demand  wiU  be  down  to  370  mllUon 
tons  by  1980.  That's  80  per  cent  of  present 
demand." 

Such  a  debacle  coiUd  have  been  forestalled 
by  foresight.  Processes  could  have  been  de- 
veloped to  scrub  the  sulfur  out  of  coal  fumes 
before  they  reached  the  top  of  the  smoke- 
stack. Better  yet,  a  method  might  have  been 
devised  to  turn  coal  into  gas. 

One  reason  these  things  weren't  done  Is 
that  the  coal  Indvistry  never  pursued  these 
goals.  The  Interior  Department's  Bxireau  of 
Mines  and  Office  of  Coal  Research  began  their 
pursuit  too  late. 

Both  branches  of  Intericw  now  have  sulfur 
scrubbing  and  coal  gasification  programs  un- 
der way,  but  it  might  be  10  years  before 
either  one  is  ready  to  be  ocMnmerclalized.  It 
might  not  even  be  ready  then,  l>ecause  In- 
terior's budget  for  both  programs  is  less  than 
$75  mlUlon. 

"This  isn't  enough,"  said  one  of  Interior's 
top  officials.  "It's  going  to  take  $1  bUllon  at 
le<ut  just  to  get  co«d  gasification  going  In  the 
U.S." 

BACE  AGAINST  TIME 

The  story  of  what's  happened  to  coal  tells 
a  lot  about  why  there  is  an  energy  crisis  in 
America  today,  but  as  one  last  footnote  to 
It  all,  consider  the  pUght  of  hydropower  and 
nuclear  power. 

There  ore  53.3  mUllon  kUowatte  of  hydro- 
electric capacity  In  the  United  States,  which 
Is  less  than  one-third  the  coimtry's  poten- 
tial. Most  of  the  two- thirds  wlU  never  be 
used,  largely  because  of  conservationist  oppo- 
sition. 

The  Colorado  River  Is  already  closed  to  fu- 
ture dams  by  congressional  mandate.  The 
one  remaining  dam  site  on  the  Colmnbia 
River  is  blocked  by  public  exposition,  as  are 
half  a  dos»n  sites  on  the  Snake  River  and 
as  many  again  on  the  Eel  River  and  Mad 
River  in  northern  California. 

Nuclear  power  is  a  somewhat  different 
story,  but  even  In  Its  Infancy  Is  In  a  race 
against  time  to  tap  what  little  uranium  the 
country  has  to  support  a  viable  atomic  en- 
ergy program. 

The  United  States  has  50.000  tons  of  urani- 
um oxide  (raw  mineral  for  fissionable  uranl- 
\im)  in  stockpile,  and  375,000  tons  of 
uranium  oxide  in  the  ground  as  proven  re- 
serves. 


There  are  only  30  nuclear  power  planta 
operaUng  In  the  United  States  today.  There 
WlU  be  300  planta  In  use  by  1980  and  almost 
400  by  1990,  which  means  that  uranium  re- 
quirementa  for  the  next  eight  years  wUl  total 
300,000  tons  and  then  skyrocket  beyond  what 
Is  in  the  ground. 

AXC  ALTBEMATIVBS 

"Things  could  come  to  a  slow  griding  halt 
unless  we  could  get  uranium  overseas,"  says 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission's  Robert 
Nlnlnger.  "MathemaUcaUy,  we  coiUd  be  taken 
out  to  about  1983  but  everything  could  stop 
If  none  of  our  alternatives  worked." 

The  AEC's  main  alternatives  are  to  buy 
Canadian  uranium  to  fiesh  out  America's  own 
needs  and  to  speed  development  of  the  fast 
breeder  power  reactor,  which  breeds  more  nu- 
clear fuel  than  it  bums. 

Beyond  that,  it  has  two  other  alternatives 
which  are  nowhere  as  neat  as  the  first  two. 

The  ABC  has  decided  to  withdraw  50,000 
of  the  70,000  tons  of  raw  uranium  now  In 
the  national  stodEpUe,  enrich  It  In  advance 
to  fissionable  uranium  and  hold  It  In  abey- 
ance for  emergency  needs. 

Ita  other  option  Involves  a  move  It  would 
never  have  risked  five  years  ago.  It  wlU,  If  It 
TDMSt,  remove  about  one  year's  supply  of  fis- 
sUe  uranium  by  taking  it  right  out  of  our 
stockpUed  atomic  weapons,  then  proceaslng 
It  Into  power-grade  uranium. 

This  might  never  be  done,  but  If  it's  nec- 
essary to  buy  time  the  AEC  is  wlUing  to  do 
so.  That's  how  far  the  energy  crisis  in  Amer- 
ica has  taken  us. 


By  Mr.  MONDALE: 
S.  3512.  A  bill  to  funend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  automatic  adjust- 
ments in  benefits.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

THE    KEW     SOCIAI.     SECTntITT     BOX 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
few  weeks  a  new  social  security  bill 
will  be  ooming  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance  to  the  Senate  floor.  The  bill 
should  foe  more  than  an  ordinary  social 
security  bill.  It  must  be  a  major  advance 
in  our  effort  to  provide  a  decent  retire- 
ment income  for  elderly  Ameciocms. 

The  changes  in  social  security  bene- 
fits now  bein«  considered  by  the  Finance 
Committee  as  part  of  HJl.  1  include  im- 
provements that  I  support.  The  most  im- 
portant— automatic  adjustments  in  ben- 
efit lev^  in  the  future  when  the  con- 
sumer i»lce  index  rises — I  introduced 
myself  last  year.  It  will  protect  social  se- 
curity beneficiaries  against  future  infla- 
ti<ni. 

Yet  even  with  this  important  improve- 
ment, H.R.  1  falls  far  short  of  being  a 
comprehensive  new  deal  for  the  elderly. 
"Hie  most  important  failure  in  HJl.  1  is 
the  fact  that  President  Nixon  has  pro- 
posed only  a  5-percent  benefits  increase. 
A  5-percent  increase  will  hardly  cover  the 
erosion  of  benefits  that  senior  cltizms 
have  suffered  since  the  last  social  security 
increase  in  1971. 

I  propose  instead  to  raise  b«i^ts  by 
25  percent  across  the  board.  There  is 
adequate  money  for  this.  Social  security 
experts  teU  me  that  a  25-percent  increase 
is  possible  if  only  minor  changes  are 
made  In  the  flnannlng  proposals  sug- 
gested by  Chairman  Vtaxa  when  he  put 
forward  his  proposal  for  a  20 -percent  in- 
crease. A  25-percent  increase  could  and 
shoiUd  be  added  to  the  social  security 
package. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  serious  dan- 
ger that  the  dderly  will  be  hoodwinked 
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out  of  a  large  part  of  the  benefit  increi  ise 
they  deserve,  and  which  the  coiintry  c  va. 
afford.  This  may  happen  because  Pn  sl- 
dent  Nixon  wants  to  use  a  large  chunl  of 
the  money  which  should  go  to  the  eld€  rly 
to  hide  his  huge  budget  deficits.  Thi  Is 
ocHnpletely  unfair  to  our  senior  dtlzc  ns. 

The  danger  that  the  elderly  and  iie 
working  social  security  taxpayer  will  be 
short-changed  again  is  a  real  one.  "^e 
president  of  the  National  Council  of  &  n- 
lor  Citizens  has  warned  of  this  dani  er. 
He  notes  that  President  Nixon  has  s  Ud 
that  he  wants  to  eliminate  the  part  B 
medicare  premium,  and  this  is  sdl  wll 
and  good.  But  the  President  has  said  that 
he  wants  to  shift  the  entire  burden  of  ttie 
premium — and.  Indeed,  the  entire  $  1.8 
billion  cost  of  the  supplementary  insi  r- 
ance  program — to  the  pttyroll  tax.  71  ds 
move  alone — if  we  allow  it  to  i  et 
through— could  cause  the  elderly  to  1(  se 
a  6-  to  8-percent  Increase  in  benefits,  a  nd 
make  the  social  security  taxpayer  paj  a 
much  higher  tax  than  he  should.  It  is 
the  most  regressive  step  possible.  It  is 
the  opposite  of  what  the  elderly  need 

I  want  our  senior  citizens  to  have  t  tie 
full  25 -percent  increase.  In  addition  I 
am  proposing  a  package  of  15  other  t  q- 
provements  which  will  make  the  soc  al 
security  bill  a  really  fair  one. 

Mr.  President,  to  grow  old  and  ret  re 
In  the  United  States  today  Is  to  surrenc  er 
rather  than  gain  Independence.  In  19!  5, 
when  the  Social  Security  Act  became  la  w. 
President  Roosevelt  regarded  It  as  tie 
beginning  of  a  "supreme  achievemeit" 
of  national  legislation.  Thlrty-sevm 
years  later,  this  Oovemment  has  not  i  e- 
deemed  that  promise.  We  have  not  pi  o- 
tected  the  economic  trust  of  senior  Amer- 
icans; we  have  rather  seen  their  rewai  ds 
for  labor  eroded,  and  milUons  of  ol<  er 
citizens  have  become  Imprisoned  In  p(  v- 
erty. 

Almost  25  percent  of  all  Americans 
over  65  live  in  poverty,  as  opposed  td  12 
percent  of  all  other  citizens.  Nearly  half 
of  all  persons  over  65  have  less  thui 
$1,500  income  per  year;  particularly  d  s- 
tressing  is  the  statistic  that  60  percent  of 
elderly  widows  are  in  poverty,  and  tl  ds 
figure  is  85  percent  for  nonwhlte  wldm  rs. 

Elderly  rural  residents  are  partlculai  ly 
disadvantaged.  Approximately  15  per- 
cent more  elderly  persons  live  in  Pov«>y 
in  rural  as  opposed  to  other  areas.  Tke 
rapid  advances  In  medical  technology,  i  s 
well  as  adequate  medlced  clinics,  soclil 
service  centers  and  housing  for  the  e  - 
derly  have  not  been  brought  to  ruril 
areas.  In  both  rural  and  urban  areas,  t«e 
presence  of  weakened.  Icmely,  po 
stricken  Americans  quietly  dying 
wretched  surroundings  Is  all  too  haun' 
Ingly  familiar. 

In  Minnesota,  in  1971,  the  average 
clal  security  benefit  was  only  about  $1^8 
per  month.  This  means  that  a  worki 
retirement  benefit  was  often  hardly 
percent  of  what  he  had  been  eamini 
while  he  worked. 

Worse  still.  32  percent  of  retired  work 
era  in  Minnesota  receive  less  than  $1 
per  month  from  social  securityv  Even  a{ 
25-percent  increase  in  benefltsy  woul 
leave  about  20  percent  of  our  rei 
workers   with   benefits  below  $100   pei 
month  luiless  the  sjieclal  action  I  proj 


Is  taken.  I  have  a  table  showing  the  bene- 
fit levels  I  am  proposing,  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccord. 
as  follows:  ^ 

INCREASES  IN  MINNESOTA  SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENEFITS 
BASED  ON  MONOALE  PROPOSALS 


PrM*nl  benefit 
structure  for 
rttirtd  Minntsotj 
workars 


Parctntai* 

ol  rttirM 
NHnnMOtt 
Kmrktrs    Benefits  under 

recwvini    Moiida<t  Ml 


Under  $70.40.. 


170.40 

$70.50  to  $M.90. 

asto«*9.M.— 

$100teS119.S0.. 
$120toM3S.S0.. 

!140to:;lS9.90.. 
160toM69.90.. 
170  to :  179.90.. 
180  to  $189 
»er$l90 


7.7 

htcroM*  by  *s  much 
•s  $29.60  per  mooUi 

•.9 

100. 

7.5 

100  to  ni06.10. 

10.7 

106.30  to  $124.90. 
12S  to  $149.50. 

14.0 

U.2 

:  ISO  to    174.90. 

11.9 

!  17S  to   199.90. 

(.0 

:  200  to  212.40. 

6.8 

:  212  JO  to  $224.90. 

6.9 

:  225  to  $237.40. 

9.0 

Over  $237.50. 

Averiie  benefit  foes  from  $127.71  to  $159.6  under  Mondale 
proposer 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the  15- 
part  package  for  the  elderly  which  I  am 
proposing  today  covers  three  major 
areas:  social  security  benefits,  medicare, 
and  property  tax  relief  for  senior  citi- 
zens. 

The  benefit  package  includes; 

A  25  percent  increase  in  benefits 
across-the-board. 

A  1100  minimum  monthly  benefit. 

A  cost  of  living  escalator. 

An  increase  from  $1,680  to  $2,400  in 
earnings  allowed  without  loss  of  bene- 
fits. 

And  computation  of  average  moothly 
wages  to  eliminate  periods  of  unemploy- 
ment or  income  loss.  Benefits  should  be 
based  on  a  retiree's  10  highest  earning 
years. 

Those  who  are  already  retired  should 
not  be  discriminated  against  when  new 
benefits  are  added.  My  proposals  will  in- 
sure that  they  benefit  from  the  major 
changes  in  HJt.  1. 

Benefits  for  those  already  retired 
should  be  recomputed  using  the  age  62 
computation  point  for  men  as  HJt.  1 
provides  now  only  for  future  retirees. 

Benefits  should  be  recomputed  using 
the  combined  earnings  of  the  husband 
and  «lfe. 

Those  already  retired  should  be  al- 
lowed an  extra  drop-out  year  for  evbry 
15  years  of  covered  employment. 

I  also  propose  that  several  changes  be 
made  in  the  medicare  program. 

The  medicare  part  B  premium  which 
in  July  will  rise  to  $70  a  year  should  be 
eliminated  and  the  costs  of  doing  this 
should  be  shifted  to  general  revenues. 

The  health  Instirance  user-charges 
which  force  the  seriously  ill  to  make 
heavy  payments  if  they  require  long  hos- 
pitalization should  be  eliminated. 

The  user-fees  of  the  supplementary 
medical  insurance  plan  should  be  elim- 
inated for  the  same  reason.  They  hit  only 
those  who  are  seriously  111. 

The  user-pasrment  associated  with 
extended  care  services  also  should  be 
removed. 

The  horrendous  blood  deductible, 
which  requires  the  elderly  to  pay  for  or 


replace  the  first  three  pints  of  blood  they 
use  when  they  are  ill.  should  be  elimi- 
nated. 

Out-of-hospital  drug  costs  should  be 
covered  under  medicare. 

Finally,  I  am  proposing  a  bill  to  give 
property  tax  relief  to  our  low-Income 
elderly.  This  will  help  the  elderly  to 
keep  their  homes  which  they  must  often 
leave  now  because  of  high  property  taxes. 

Mr.  President.  I  now  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss my  proposals  in  greater  detail.  A  25- 
percent  increase  is  5-percent  larger  than 
the  one  proposed  by  Mr.  Mills  and  oth- 
ers. Actuaries  assure  me,  however,  that 
such  an  Increase  is  fiscally  c<xnpletely 
safe  with  only  minor  changes  in  lix. 
TAsllb:  financing  proposals.  ISj  proposal 
includes  those  small  changes. 

A  2S-percent  benefit  increase  is  still 
not  enormous  but  it  will  be  an  important 
step  forward.  Of  the  4.7  million  elderly 
who  Uve  in  poverty,  as  many  as  2  million 
will  rise  above  this  level  w4th  a  25-percent 
Increase — and  my  $100  minimum  pro- 
posal will  help  the  others  a  great  deal. 

In  proposing  that  the  earnings  limi- 
tation be  raised  to  $2,400  per  year,  I  call 
attention  to  the  following  statistics: 

In  Uie  last  30  years,  the  average  life 
expectancy  in  the  Ukiited  States  has  risen 
from  53  years  to  70.  At  the  same  time  the 
mandatory  retirement  ages  in  many  oc- 
cupations have  been  lowered.  "Hiis  has 
brought  enforced  Idleness  and  feelings 
of  uselessness  to  millions  of  our  citizens. 
In  the  past  15  years,  the  percentage  of 
those  between  65  and  70  who  were  em- 
ployed dropped  from  58  to  34  percent,  and 
only  about  30  percent  of  social  seciulty 
recipients  have  any  outside  source  of 
income. 

Many  retirees  wish  to  remain  active 
by  working  part  time.  This  often  con- 
tributes to  good  physical  and  mental 
health,  and  obvloudy  many  retirees  need 
Income  supplements.  This  amendment 
would  reduce  enforced  idleness  and  low 
levels  of  Income.  It  would  prevent  the 
complete  loss  of  the  valuable  talent  and 
experience  which  senior  citizens  add  to 
the  Nation's  productivity. 

I  propose  that  we  ftirther  protect  re> 
tirement  incixnes  by  basing  benefits  on 
an  Indivlduars  10  highest  earning  years. 
This  bases  the  computation  on  the  posi- 
tive side  of  the  emplosmient  record,  over 
which  an  individual  has  control.  Uhder 
present  law,  benefits  are  based  an  aver- 
age earnings  in  all  years,  minus  the  6 
lowest  years.  On  this  basis,  benefits  are 
reduced  in  cases  of  declining  earnings  in 
later  years,  or  in  cases  of  reduced  wages 
of  unemployment  in  a  changing  industry. 
To  Illustrate  the  woiidngs  of  this  pro- 
vision :  In  Minnesota,  where  we  have  had 
rises  and  declines  in  the  Iron  ore  and 
Iimiber  industries,  a  laborer  at  the 
median  wage  level  would  have  $168 
monthly  social  security  benefits  at  best. 
If  he  has  suffered  5  jTears  of  reduced  pay 
or  a  year  of  unemplojrment  late  in  his 
career  because  of  changes  in  his  Indus- 
try, he  would  get  only  $161,  or  a  4-per- 
cent reduction.  UndcT  my  amendment, 
hl£  benefit  would  be  based  only  on  his  10 
highest  years  of  earnings,  and  he  would 
pay  no  penalty  for  wage  conditions  be- 
yond his  control.  He  would  earn  $179  per 
month,  or  12  percent  more  than  under 
present  law. 
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•nie  high  current  rate  of  general  un- 
employment is  causing  losses  in  the  com- 
putation of  anrerage  monthly  wages  for 
those  covered  by  social  security  among 
the  5  million  unemployed.  It  Is  obvious 
that  we  ought  to  design  methods  of  com- 
puting benefits  which  would  protect 
social  security  beneficiaries  from  such 
erosions  of  their  benefit  base  over  which 
they  have  no  oontroL 

Other  improvements  should  be  made 
In  HJl.  1  at  this  time.  A  major  and  glar- 
ing injustice  Is  that  some  of  HJl.  I's  key 
provisions  will  i^^ply  only  to  future  bene- 
ficiaries tmless  we  take  action.  Thirteen 
million  workers  who  are  retired  already 
will  not  gain  one  penny  from  three  pro- 
visions; 394,000  retired  citizens  in  Min- 
nesota will  be  derived  of  the  equivalent 
of  an  additional  10-percent  benefits  In- 
crease which  they  deserve. 

My  proposal  makes  the  following 
changes  so  that  those  already  retired 
get  just  treatment  in  this  biU: 

First.  The  age  62  computation  point 
for  men  should  be  used  to  recompute  the 
benefits  of  those  already  retired.  This 
provision  passed  the  House  last  year.  It 
will  give  many  presently  retired  people 
three  additional  dropout  years  and  lead 
to  important  benefit  increases. 

Second.  Husbands  and  wives  who  are 
already  retired  should  have  their  bene- 
fits recomputated  so  that  benoAt  leve^ 
may  be  based  on  a  combined  income  up 
to  the  maximum. 

Third.  Persons  already  retired  should 
get  an  extra  dropout  year  for  every  15 
years  of  coverage  as  will  be  the  case  for 
newly  retired  woricers. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Congress  fsdls  to 
pass  these  fair  and  equitable  changes,  s 
yawning  gulf  will  open  between  the  mil- 
lions of  Americans  already  retired  and 
those  who  retire  In  future  years. 

There  is  already  a  serious  toidency  for 
the  incomes  of  older  aged  retirees  to  fall 
behind  those  of  younger  ones.  An  elderly 
citizen  who  retired  in  1955  is  8-percent 
worse  off  now  than  the  average  worker 
retiring  in  1970  because  his  salary  base 
upon  which  benefits  are  calculated  was 
lower 

The  older  worker  Is  also  less  likely  to 
be  able  to  work  to  supplement  his 
meager  benefits.  His  savings  are  used  up. 
His  medical  bills  are  higher.  He  Is  more 
likely  to  be  alone  without  family. 

Failure  to  recompute  the  benefits  of 
older  retirees  as  I  am  proposing  will 
widen  this  gap  by  10  percent  or  perhaps 
15  percent.  It  would  be  grossly  unfair. 

Shifting  to  the  medicare  area,  only 
last  month  I  Introduced  a  bill  with  17 
cosponsors  to  eliminate  the  $5.80  part  B 
medicare  premiums.  I  am  reintroducing 
this  bill  today  for  two  reasons.  First, 
about  20  million  psjlicipants  in  the  sup- 
plementary insurance  program  received 
notices  in  March  with  their  social  secu- 
rity checks  of  still  another  increase 
scheduled  for  July  1972.  The  premium 
will  be  $70  a  year,  almost  double  what  it 
was  5  short  years  ago. 

Second,  as  I  said  earlier,  I  am  con- 
cerned that  President  Nixon  intends  to 
trick  the  elderly  out  of  the  equivalent  of 
a  6-  to  8-percent  across-the-board  In- 
crease by  shifting  the  cost  of  eliminat- 
ing the  premitim  from  general  revenues 
to  the  payroll  tax.  My  bill  would  main- 


tain a  cfmtributlon  from  general  revenue 
while  eliminating  the  premium. 

I  also  propose  to  eliminate  four  ob- 
noxious medicare  user  charges  whidi 
tax  only  the  ill  among  the  elderly.  It  Is 
bad  enough  to  tax  the  elderly  in  any 
case,  but  the  user  charges  which  are  part 
of  the  hospital  insiuance,  supplementary 
medical  Insurance,  and  extended  care 
services  programs,  and  the  hospital  in- 
surance blood  deductible  hit  only  the  un- 
lucky among  the  elderly — those  who 
have  suffered  through  a  long  illness. 

Imagine  an  elderly  man  lying  helpless 
in  a  hospital  bed  knowing  that  after  60 
days  he  will  have  to  pay  a  $17  a  day 
user  charge  from  the  meager  savings  he 
and  his  wife  have  put  aside.  It  is  incred- 
ible to  me  that  we  have  left  this  feature 
in  this  program  for  so  long. 

Participants  in  the  supplementary 
medical  Insurance  program  pay  a  20-per- 
cent user  share  of  their  costs  in  addition 
to  a  deductible  of  $50  and  medicines. 

Hie  dderly  in  extended  care  facilities 
pay  a  one-eighth  deductible  after  the 
21st  day. 

And  in  addition,  all  the  elderly  must 
pay  blood  deductible— a  requirement  that 
they  pay  for  or  replace  the  first  3 
pints  of  blood  they  use.  This  costs  the 
elderly  from  $10  to  $16  million  a  year. 

These  user-payment  f eatiues  like  hos- 
pital user  charges  are  pitiless  provisions 
designed  to  save  some  people  a  litUe 
money  at  the  expense  of  the  least  fortu- 
nate among  the  elderly — those  who  are 
sick.  They  must  be  eliminated. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  want  to  reiterate 
my  Bupport  for  providing  coverage  ot  out- 
of-ho^ital  dnjg  costs  under  medicare. 
This  reform  la  long  overdue. 

Approximately  3.8  million  persons 
qDend  more  than  $100  a  year  on  presci^ 
VLoa  drugs  alone.  Older  peraons  pay  20 
percent  of  all  prescrii>tion  drug  costs  in 
America.' 

They  cannot  afford  these  expenses.  We 
are  all  aware  that  study  after  study,  by 
the  administration  and  by  the  Congress, 
has  recfNnmended  that  medicare  aasune 
these  costs. 

I  offered  an  amendment  to  this  effect 
in  the  last  Congress,  and  I  joined  the 
SenatOT  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
tota)  and  other  Senators  in  offering 
this  amendment  last  year.  I  am  now  pro- 
posing it  again  in  the  hope  of  getting 
speedy  action. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  I  am  reintro- 
ducing today  a  measure  I  suggested  last 
year,  a  bill  designed  to  bring  prcH>erty 
tax  relief  to  low-income  elderly  pecH>le. 
My  proposal  would  allow  a  credit  against 
the  Federal  income  tax  for  that  portion 
of  the  property  tax  that  Is  determined 
to  be  excessive. 

As  a  member  of  the  Special  Committee 
on  Aging,  I  have  been  impressed  with 
the  difficulties  which  older  citizens  face 
in  maintaining  homeownership.  Every 
day  I  receive  agonizing  letters  f  rcHn  older 
constituents  who  are  being  forced  out 
of  their  homes  by  financial  pressures. 

For  senior  citlzms,  homeownersh^  is 
a  crucial  part  of  remaining  independent. 
With  Increased  family  mobility,  and  the 
decline  in  the  traditions  of  the  extended 
family  sharing  a  large  home,  older  per- 
sons must  hold  on  to  their  own  dwellings 
or  face  a  disastrous  choice:  move  into  an 


Instituticm  or  oiter  a  roital  housing  mar- 
ket beset  by  rampant  Inflation 

About  two-thirds  of  persons  aged  62 
to  64  own  their  own  homes.  But  beyond 
age  65  homeownersip  drops  markedly:  at 
72  years  of  age.  it  is  50  percent.  Each 
year  425,000  older  Americans  are  forced 
to  give  up  their  hcnnes.  As  a  result,  pres- 
sures are  Increased  for  public  housing  for 
the  elderly.  Moreover,  the  loss  of  inde- 
pendence contributes  to  declining  health 
and  morale,  and  loss  of  dignity,  and  leads 
to  greater  pressure  for  other  public  as- 
sistance. 

The  fimdamental  reason  that  elderly 
people  have  trouble  holding  (mto  their 
home  is  poverty. 

The  median  income  for  elderly  heads 
of  families  in  1969  was  $4,800;  for  unre- 
lated individuals,  it  was  $1,850. 

Over  the  last  decade,  people  over  65 
have  fallen  further  behind  in  their  in- 
come relative  to  everyone  else.  In  1962, 
the  median  income  of  elderly  heads  of 
families  was  50  percent  of  the  median  for 
those  under  65.  By  1969,  it  had  fallen  to 
47  percent.  For  unrelated  individuals  the 
same  ratio  went  from  47  percent  in  1962 
to  43  percent  in  1969. 

Property  taxes  seriously  aggravate  the 
desperate  income  situation  of  older  citi- 
zens. Minnesota  has  taken  steps  to  re- 
lieve this  burden  cm  older  citizens  by 
providing  a  State  property  tax  credit 
which  somewhat  reduces  the  oppressive 
effect.  Over  half  the  other  States  have 
takoi  similar  action,  but  in  my  Judg- 
ment, further  relief  is  necessary. 

Federal  law  now  permits  taxpayers  to 
deduct  property  taxes  from  their  in- 
comes, but  this  only  helps  those  who 
itonize  their  deductions.  In  1969,  of  the 
6.9  million  tax  returns  filed  by  persons 
65  and  over,  only  3.3  million  itemized 
their  deductions.  Thus,  even  this  small 
aid  did  not  reach  over  half  the  elderly. 

I  i»opoee  a  tax  credit  of  up  to  $360 
against  unusually  high  property  taxes  or 
rent  paid  on  a  personal  residence.  My 
proposal  is  closely  modeled  after  the  Wis- 
consin and  Minnesota  laws.  Property 
taxes  are  considered  unusually  high  if 
they  exceed  a  certain  percentage  of 
bous^dd  income.  After  determining  the 
amount  <tf  the  tax  which  is  excessive.  75 
pwcent  of  this  excessive  part  is  relieved. 

According  to  my  formula,  the  cutoff 
point  is  $6,000— any  elderly  persons 
earning  over  this  amount  would  get  no 
help. 

To  preserve  equity  between  owners  and 
renters.  I  propose  to  incltide  the  latter — 
it  Is  assumed  that  25  percent  of  the  rent 
payment  Is  In  effect  payment  for  prop- 
erty taxes. 

A  major  portion  of  those  eligible  for 
this  program  do  not  have  incomes  hi^ 
enough  to  pay  income  taxes.  For  these 
older  citizens,  the  property  tax  relief 
would  be  In  the  form  of  a  direct  cash  re- 
f  imd  rather  than  a  credit  against  Income 
tax. 

The  following  table  gives  tiie  maximiiTw 
property  tax  that  is  considered  reason- 
able in  the  terms  of  this  legislation.  Re- 
lief is  provided  for  75  percent  of  the  dif- 
ference between  one's  property  taxes  and 
the  figures  in  the  table,  llius,  for  a 
housdiold  with  $2,500  in  Income  and 
$200  in  pr(H)erty  taxes,  there  would  be 
a  tax  credit  or  refimd  of  $120. 
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Maximum  ju3Uflable  property  tax  by] 
household  Income  level 
Household  Income: 

•1.000  — 
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I1.B00 

•a.000 
•a.soo 

13.000 
•4.000 
•6.000 
•6.000 


The  cost  of  my  bill"  Is  relaUvely  1  )w 


'az 


•20 
40 
60 
140 
MO 
)60 


by 


Narrowing  the  oil  depletion  loophole  », 
cutting  the  depletion  allowance  from  22 
to  15  percent  would  raise  half  of  the 
money  we  would  need  to  do  this. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  large,  miiny 
faceted  package.  But  as  I  said  in  the  lie- 
ginning.  I  believe  that  this  year  we  ;an 
make  a  breakthrough  in  our  treatment 
of  the  aged.  I  hope  that  many  of  these 
proposals  will  be  included  this  year  in 
an  improved  new  deal  for  Ameri(!a'8 
senior  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  the  15  measures  wh  Ich 
I  am  proposing  are  necessary  if  we  u« 
to  make  the  lives  of  our  parents  ind 
grandparents  not  Just  bearable.  :»ut 
really  comfortable  and  worth  llvingTas 
they  should  be.  A  25-percent  Increise 
will  go  far  to  ease  poverty  among  tbe 
elderly.  My  medicare  proposals  will  t\  x- 
ther  lessen  the  fear  of  illness  lead  og 
to  poverty  and  helplessness.  Property  \  euc 
relief  wiU  keep  the  elderly  in  the  h<m  es 
they  have  worked  for  all  their  llvts, 
America  can  afford  nothing  less. 


By  Mr.  MOSS  (by  request) : 
S.  3513.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fede-al 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  provide  a  defL  il- 
tlon  for  inclusive  tour  charters  and  lor 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  todky 
introducing,  by  request,  a  biU  that  woi  Id 
amend  the  FWeral  Aviation  Act  of  19  »8. 
I  do  this  so  that  full  and  adequate  hear- 
ings may  be  held  on  the  issues  raisedlln 
these  proposed  changes.  I  have  been  t^ld 
that  the  Aviation  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  Is  Inter- 
ested in  holding  such  hearings. 

The  aiir  carriers  scheduling  charte:  ed 
tours  have  long  felt  that  the  consul  ler 
would  benefit  if  certain  restrictions  on 
the  activities  of  inclusive  toiu-  charter 
trips  were  relaxed.  This  bill  makes  th  jse 
changes.  It  would  also  give  the  CAB  e  ew 
authority  in  dealing  with  foreign  la- 
tlons,  and  would  exempt  charter  carrii  ars 
from  certain  antitrust  laws.  These  pi  o- 
vlslons  will  certainly  make  substantial 
changes  in  present  operations  and,  thei  e- 
fore,  should  be  given  a  full  hearing.  For 
that  purpose.  I  am  happy  to  introduce 
this  measure,  by  request. 

By  Mr.  AIKEN: 

S.J.  Res.  223.  A  Joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize the  President  to  designate  tie 
period  beginning  September  3.  1972,  a  id 
ending  September  9,  1972,  as  "Natioial 
Machine  Tool  Week."  Referred  to  tpe 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am  i|i 
troduclng  today  a  Senate  Joint  Resoli 
Uon  to  authorize  the  President  to  desl  r 
nate  the  period  beginning  September  3. 
1973,  and  ending  September  9,  1972.  Its 
'Tfatlonal  Machine  Tool  Wedc." 

The  first  international  machine  to>l 


convention  will  be  held  in  Chicago  on 
September  5  to  10.  It  is  the  first  time 
that  countries  can  compare  ma/'htna 
tools  under  one  roof. 


By  Mr.  CHILEB: 
8.J.  Res.  224.  A  Joint  resolution  to 
establish  a  Joint  Sdect  Committee  on 
National  Educational  Policy.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  am  today 
introducing  a  Joint  resolution  to  estab- 
lish a  Joint  Select  Committee  on  Na- 
tional Educational  Policy.  In  recent 
months  we  have  all  spent  a  lot  of  time 
and  energy  talking  and  debating  about 
busing.  The  controversy  stemmed  from 
our  efforts  to  provide  equal  educational 
opportunity  for  all  our  schooldilldren. 
But  soon  it  seemed  there  was  more  con- 
centration on  the  transportation  of  these 
children  than  on.  what  was  really  the 
objective— their  quality  education.  Wltb'- 
in  the  past  several  years  I  think  the 
American  public  has  become  increesingiy 
aware  of  the  variety  of  problems  involved 
in  providing  a  quality  education.  Inte- 
gration, as  well  as  problems  of  financing, 
student  drug  and  crime  problems,  the 
need  for  new  techniques  in  teaching 
basic  skills  such  as  recuUng  are  being 
recognized  as  parts— only  fragments  of 
the  total  problem  of  education  in  our 
country.  And  the  more  we  plod  along  in 
piecemeal  style,  the  more  obvious  the 
need  becomes  for  some  coordination — 
some  total  planning. 

Even  a  brief  analysts  of  how  educa- 
tion has  been  handled  on  the  Federal 
level  makes  these  facts  evident:  We 
have  no  national  policy;  Congress,  hav- 
ing missed  earlier  opportunities  to  ex- 
press legislatively  a  national  education- 
al policy,  the  Federal  courts  have  taken 
the  Initiative  in  establishing  an  Integra- 
tion policy  for  our  school  systems  which 
has  caused  tremendous  frustraticm.  lack 
of  coordination,  wasted  time,  energy,  and 
emoti(»is. 

The  Select  Committee  my  rescriution 
would  create  would  be  charged  with  help- 
ing the  Congress  and  the  Nation  to  state 
our  policies  affirmatively,  make  choices 
that  are  wise,  and  determine  an  educa- 
tional policy  that  is  effective.  I  believe 
this  would  be  a  positive  sti^  toward  at- 
taining the  educational  quality  we  are 
all  striving  for. 

I  think  everyone  here  is  aware  of  tlie 
fine  contributi(m  Senator  Mondalc  and 
his  staff  on  the  Select  Committee  for 
Equal  Educational  Opportunity  have 
made.  Their  hard  work  and  creative  en- 
ergies have  resulted  In  substantive  leg- 
islation, a  bookshelf  of  hearings  on  a 
variety  of  educational  Issues  ranging 
from  rural  education  to  schocd  financing. 
But  we  must  not  desert  the  sturdy  foun- 
dation they  have  built.  We  ought  not  let 
the  studies,  the  findings,  the  testimonies 
go  unevaluated.  "Rie  preliminary  work 
is  well  underway.  What  I  am  advocating 
is  the  necessary  followthrough. 

As  Commissioner  of  Education.  S.  P. 
Marland  stated  in  his  annual  report  to 
Congress: 

muoatlon  le  today  stnuiger  ttum  it  baa 
«vw  bewL  Tet  it  oairles  a  atacgerlnc  inlght 
of  n^mcAaSaaa.  m  Um  people  aaik  tbm  adwola 
to  beeotne  more  InvolTed  In  eolvlng  aooletylB 


ooDorete  problamc  Tlve  acboala  in  a  i 

being  Mked  to  remake  our  aodety.  aa  dis- 
tinct fran  nurturing  it.  Uany  eduoatloa  pro- 
fwaslnnslB  peiliaia  au  of  ua  at  tlmea— tblnk 
wistfully  upon  simpler  daya. 

We  have  in  the  past,  attempted  to  deal 
with  these  various  problems  as  they 
arose — on  a  piecemeal  basis,  with  llttie 
or  no  thought  given  to  the  total  educa- 
tional policy  we  were  forming.  But  an 
increasing  awareness  has  been  develop- 
ing (m  the  part  of  the  American  pttf)llc 
as  well  as  on  the  part  of  the  Congress  of 
the  need  for  new  and  better  techniques 
for  handling  some  of  these  problons  in 
education.  In  the  past  few  years  con- 
siderable interest  has  been  expressed, 
both  by  Members  of  Congress  and  major 
education  associations,  in  the  creaUcMi  of 
a  Cabinet  Level  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. This  Department  would  be  better 
able  to  administer  the  wide  scope  of 
education  programs  which  now  fall  un- 
der the  JurisdicticHi  of  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent agencies  and  within  this  Depart- 
ment would  be  the  facilities  for  conduct- 
ing needed  research  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation. 

I  cosponsored  the  bill,  8.  1485,  Intro- 
duced by  Senator  Risicorr  to  establish 
a  Department  of  Education  last  year. 
However,  as  good  an  idea  as  this  Depart- 
ment is,  it  would  stiU  be  an  administra- 
tive body,  not  a  policymaking  body  on  a 
national  scale.  And  the  need  for  greater 
emphasis  upon  a  national  policy  in  edu- 
cation has  been  voiced  by  Members  of 
both  parties,  educational  organizations, 
and  President  Nixon's  Commission  on 
School  Finance,  among  others.  I  believe 
all  are  agreed  oiTone  thing  at  least:  we 
need  some  effective  method  for  giving 
sharper  focus  to  the  development  of  a 
national  educational  policy.  I  quote  from 
page  6684  of  the  Congrusional  Ricoko 
of  March  2, 1972: 

Oongreas  Is  In  disarray.  We  are  approach- 
ing the  problem  In  Mta  aiKl  pieces — by  oon- 
atitutloiial  amendments,  or  by  "antlbuslng" 
add-ooa  to  eduoatlon  leglsIaUon.  The  object 
of  moat  of  theae  pleoemeal  efforts  la  to  delay, 
restrain,  reyetae,  or  modify  court  action. 
rather  than  offering  an  alternative  court 
action. 

Our  efforts  to  provide  quality  educa- 
tion to  every  American  school  child  have 
been  fragmented  in  approach.  We  have 
no  national  policy  for  the  Integration  of 
our  edcational  system  which  would  en- 
able States  and  local  school  boards  to 
function  effectively  and  imiformly.  We 
have  no  structure  for  the  implementa- 
tion of  a  national  policy  guaranteeing 
equal  opportunity  for  qiiality  education 
for  all  students.  We  have  no  national 
policy  on  the  role  of  education  in  the 
intention  of  our  society.  And  it  is  time 
that  we  had  such  policy.  Before  it  is  too 
late,  before  a  national  school  poUcy  is 
set,  piecemeal,  or  by  the  court  alone. 
Congress  must  reassert  its  initiative  and 
take  the  lead  in  setting  out  a  plan,  a 
direction. 

This  is,  of  course,  not  to  say  that  the 
authority  of  local  school  boards  will  be 
set  aside.  Tbe  primary  responsibility  for 
public  education  shall  be  left  where  it 
has  always  best  belonged— to  local  dis- 
cretion. But  the  creation  of  a  National 
Education    PoUcy    would    provide    the 
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much-needed  legislative  framework  for 
a  coordinating  policy  which  will  let  local 
school  boards  function  more  effectivdy. 
more  eflldently.  and  also  help  insure 
equal  opportunity  for  a  quality  educa- 
tion. 

At  the  present  time  legislative  pro- 
posals concerned  with  education  are 
widely  scattered  throughout  the  various 
congressional  committees  and  subcom- 
mittees. Although  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  and  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
are  the  major  bodies  concerned  with  the 
broad  scope  of  education  proposals, 
many  other  House  and  Senate  commit- 
tees have  Jurisdiction  over  individual 
educatioa-related  matters.  This  makes  It 
virtually  impossible  for  any  one  of  these 
bodies  to  take  the  lead  in  dealing  pri- 
marily with  educational  goals  and 
policy. 

The  permanent  legislative  committees 
deal,  usually,  with  specific  legislation  re- 
ferred to  them  for  study  and  ccoisidera- 
tion — the  most  effective  method  we  have 
for  due  c(Hisideration  of  individual  bills 
and  assistance  programs.  What  we  lack 
is  a  method  for  studying  the  effective- 
ness of  existing  laws  and  policies  caa- 
trolllng  integraticsi,  school  financing, 
and  so  forth,  and  the  impact  of  these 
laws  and  policies  on  the  equality  and 
quality  of  educational  opportunity,  as 
well  as  to  study  all  recent  commission 
or  committee  reports  or  studies  author- 
ized by  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial 
branches  of  our  Oovemment.  We  need  a 
method  to  study  and  evaluate  various 
findings  that  have  been  made  and  sub- 
mit proposals  and  recommendations  to 
the  appropriate  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress for  the  establishment  of  a  national 
educational  policy. 

Senator  Mondalk  and  his  staff  served 
well  to  gmerate  interest  in  education 
and  bring  to  the  public  awareness  the 
variety  and  complexity  of  our  American 
educational  system  through  the  Stiect 
Committee  oa  Equal  Education  Oppor- 
tunity. 

What  we  need  now  is  a  method  to  co- 
ordinate our  efforts  and  take  a  total  ap- 
proach to  education.  What  I  believe  we 
need  is  a  Joint  Select  Committee  cmi  Na- 
ticmal  Educational  Policy  to  provide  the 
Congress  with  continuing  information 
on  the  needs  and  developments  in  the 
field  of  education  and  with  its  own 
evaluation  of  how  the  Ccxigress  can  work 
to  fulfill  some  of  these  needs.  A  Joint 
Committee  on  National  Educational 
Policy  would  result,  I  am  convinced,  in 
a  more  effective  analysis  of  education 
matters  and  a  more  efficient  coordina- 
tion of  education  programs. 

I  think  we  can  all  agree  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  continue  to  improve  our  edu- 
cational system  efficiency  and  effective 
without  a  firm  idea  of  the  goals  and  pur- 
poses of  that  system.  We  know  now  the 
Inadequacies  ot  studying  the  individual 
pieces  of  the  whole  without  conslderati<m 
of  the  goals  and  purposes  of  that  whole. 
We  have  concerned  ourselves  with  spe- 
cific aspects  of  elementary  or  seccmdary 
education  and  groups  of  institutions  of 
higher  educati(«.  But  we  have,  unfortu- 
nately, never  given  sufficient  attention  to 
the  ultimate  intention  of  our  system — 


and  how  well  or  how  badly  oiu*  pieces  fit 
together  to  achieve  our  goals. 

Tbm  wcibooiB  remain  the  mlcroocsm  of  our 
world  and  the  cnidble  of  our  future. 

The  challenge  ooofk<ootlng  educatton  la  to 
Jiistlfy  a  faltb  so  generously  given  and  so 
staunchly  maintained  evva  In  a  time  of  quea- 
ttonlng  and  tdiange.  Th««  muat  be  a  grow- 
ing sense  of  the  need  to  be  f  uUy  aooountacae 
for  the  wisdom  of  our  efaidces  and  the  effec- 
tiveness of  our  aotioaa. 

Commlssioia:  Marland's  expression  of 
this  growing  need  Is  well  put. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  give  this  pro- 
posal for  total  approach  to  American 
education  its  favorable  consideration. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILLS 

AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

8.  ass 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Grifitn)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  323,  a  bill  to 
provide  fairer  tsucation  for  private  air- 
craft users. 

B.  ise4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inoute,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrkt) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1564,  a 
bill  to  amend  tiUe  38,  United  States 
Code,  to  Increase  the  statutory  rates 
for  anatomical  loss  or  loss  of  use. 
s.  aios 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Boccs)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2108,  the  Vet- 
erans Drug  and  Alcohol  Treatment  and 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1971. 

S.  300S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grutin,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3009,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Federal  law  relating 
to  the  care  and  treatment  of  animals 
to  broaden  the  categories  of  persons 
regulated  under  such  law,  to  assure  that 
birds  in  pet  stores  and  zoos  are  pro- 
tected, and  to  increase  protection  for 
animals  in  transit. 

8.   3070 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thxtrmond.  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Boccs)  was 
added  as  a  cosptmsor  of  S.  3070,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  payment  of  pensions  to 
World  War  I  veterans  and  their  widows, 
subject  to  $3,000  and  $4,200  annual  in- 
come limitations;  to  provide  fcH-  such  vet- 
erans a  certain  priority  in  entitlement  to 
hospitalization  and  medical  care. 

S.    SIST 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mondai.!,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3127,  a  bill  to 
amend  titie  Xvlu  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  eliminate  the  monthly  premium 
requirements  for  individuals  covered  im- 
der  the  supplementary  medical  insurance 
program  established  by  part  B  of  such 
title. 

s.  sise 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schwehcer,  the 
Senator  from  Wyraning  (Mr.  Hansen) 
and  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
BiBLK)  were  added  as  cospcoisots  of  S. 
3136,  a  Ull  to  amend  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  regulate  the 
amount  of  lead  and  cadmium  which  may 


be   released   from   glazed,   ceramic,   or 
enamel  dinnerware. 

8.  ai4S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bath,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastors) 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Wn.LiAKS)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  3148,  a  bill  to  improve  the  quality  of 
Juvenile  Justice  in  the  United  States  and 
to  provide  a  comprehensive  coordinated 
approach  to  the  problems  of  juvenile  de- 
linquency, and  for  other  purposes. 

s.  sisa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chilks,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3152,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
provide  that  no  Interest  shall  be  payable 
by  a  person  to  whom  an  erroneous  refund 
is  made  if  the  erroneous  refund  is  made 
due  to  error  by  an  officer  or  employee  of 
the  United  States. 

S.    316T 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Taucadge  for 
Mr.  Jackson,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  3157,  a  bill  to  promote 
maximum  mdian  participation  in  the 
government  of  the  Indian  people  by  pro- 
viding for  the  full  participation  of  Indian 
tribes  in  certain  programs  and  services 
conducted  by  the  Federal  Government 
for  Indians  and  by  encouraging  the  de- 
veloi^nent  of  the  human  resources  of  the 
Indian  people. 

8.  aaoa 

At  the  request  of  tSr.  Pzarson,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Qvixmtt)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3302,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Aiiixnt  and  Airway  Develop- 
ment  Act  of  1970  In  order  to  make  cer- 
tain airports  where  the  landing  area  is 
owned  t^  the  United  States  or  an  agency 
theireof  dlglble  for  assistance  under  such 
act. 

8.  ssas 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Talmadgr,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3338,  a  bill  to 
amend  titie  38,  United  States  Code,  to 
increase  the  rates  of  compensation  for 
disabled  veteians.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  3380 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moss,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastors) 
and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
iNomn)  were  added  as  ooGponscn^  of  S. 
3380,  a  bill  to  permit  immediate  retire- 
ment of  certain  Federal  employees. 

a.    3430 

At  the  request'  of  Mr.  Kennkdt,  the 
Senator  fran  Nevada  (Mr.  Biblk).  the 
Setiator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eaolctoh), 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravbl). 
the  Senator  from  Ml<AilgBn  (Mr.  Hart)  . 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mi*.  Huohks). 
the  Senatw  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hxtm- 
raaxT).  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
INOUTK),  the  Soiator  from  Wadilngton 
(Mr.  Magnuson)  ,  the  Soiator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Moss),  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  MxjSKii) .  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Srvkms).  and  the  Senator  trom 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  wnxuics)  were  added 
as  ooapooaoxs  at  S.  3420.  the  Voter  Regis- 
tration Assistance  Act  of  1972. 
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■.   3431 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  rfriu) 
for  Mr.  RiBicoFP.  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings)  and  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Canhon) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  3432,  a 
bill  to  establish  a  Department  of  Hetilth 


S.    3438 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kinmedt, 
Senator    from    Ohio    (Mr.    Tafi) 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8.  3485,  a 
to  establish  the  Natucket  Sound 
Trust. 

B.   3491 


Fan- 


ol 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schweikxr, 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
DOLPH)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
3491,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Flamm4l: 
Fabrics  Act  to  provide  for  a  certlflca  Ion 
procedure,  and  for  other  purposea, 

SBMATK    JOINT   mKBOLUTXON    SO* 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mondali, 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower), 
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Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris), 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson),  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Pearson)  were  added  sis  cosponiors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  206,  rela^ng 
to  sudden  Infant  death  syndrome. 

SXNATK  RZSOLUnON   381 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  was 
added  sus  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Res<  >lu- 
tlon  281,  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  n.S.  Government  sh<  )Uld 
seek  the  agreement  of  other  govim 
ments  to  a  proposed  treaty  prohlbl  ing 
the  use  of  any  environmental  or  i  eo- 
physical  modification  activity  an  a 
weapon  of  war,  or  the  carrying  ou>  of 
any  research  or  experimentation  with 
respect  thereto. 


RELATNG 
PINANC[AL 


SENATE      CONCURRENT      RESO  LU 
TION  77— SUBMISSION  OP  A  CpN- 
CURRENT  RESOLUTION  1 
TO  AN  AUDIT  OP  THE 
TRANSACTIONS    OF    THE    EMER- 
GENCY LOAN  GUARANTEE  BO/  RD 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bivik 
Ing,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs.) 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  am  s^d 
ing  to  the  desk  a  Senate  Concurrent  I  «s 
olutlon  today  expressing  the  Intent    of 
the  Congress  that  the  General  Accoi  nt 
ing  Office  has  the  right  and  is  really  re- 
quired by  law  to  examine  and  audit  the 
financial  transacticMis  of  the  Emergency 
Loan  Guarantee  Board 

I  very  much  share  the  concern  recehtly 
expressed  by  the  Comptroller  Geni  ral, 
Elmer  B.  Staats,  concerning  the  ref  isal 
of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Johx  B. 
Connally  to  let  the  Investigating  an  t  of 
Congress  audit  records  of  the  Gov  m- 
ment'8  guarantee  of  a  $250  mlllloa  |oan 
to  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp. 

We  all  know  Congress  enacted  the 
Guarantee  Law  last  summer  to  tave 
Lockheed  from  bankruptcy.  And  v  hlle 
the  law  does  not  speciflcaUy  auth(  rlze 
the  GAO  to  audit  the  Board's  rec  »rd8. 
neither  does  It  specifically  bar  GAO")  au- 
thority to  audit.  In  general,  the  i  udlt 


authority  of  the  GAO  extends  to  a] 


partments  and  agencies  of  the  Fe  ieral 


d»- 


Govemment.  Exception  to  this  audit  au- 
thority must  be  explicitly  made  In  the 
law — and  in  this  case  it  was  not. 

Public  tax  money  is  Involved.  It  is  un- 
thinkable that  Congress  through  its  in- 
vestigating arm.  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  does  not  have  the  right  to  monitor 
the  spending  of  that  public  tax  money. 
We  are  not  involved  here  with  funds  re- 
lating to  national  security  nor  to  intd- 
llgence  activities.  The  Emergency  Loan 
Guarantee  Board  was  simply  and  clearly 
set  up  to  save  a  defense  ccHitractor  from 
bankruptcy.  Because  there  are  public 
moneys  funding  the  Board,  the  public 
interest  ought  to  be  protected  thimich 
GAO  auditlns. 

GAO  unquestionably  has  the  basic  and 
continuing  authority  to  audit  Govern- 
ment agencies  under  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Act  of  1921.  This  authority  has 
been  reinforced  by  subsequent  laws,  in- 
cluding the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946  and  the  Accounting  and  Au- 
diting Act  of  1950. 

The  law  Is  clear;  the  authority  com- 
pletely unambiguous.  The  audit  activities 
of  the  Government  Include  reporting  to 
the  Congress.  Surely  after  Congress  has 
appropriated  money.  It  reserves  the  right 
to  check  up  on  the  way  the  money  Is 
spent.  Surely  the  American  taxpayer  has 
the  right  to  know  where  his  hard-earned 
dollars  are  going. 

The  resolution  I  am  Introducing  this 
morning  would  make  it  as  emphatic  as 
possible  that  in  enacting  the  Emergency 
Loan  Guarantee  Act — Public  Law  92- 
70 — the  Congress  did  not  Intend  that  the 
Emergency  Loan  Guarantee  Board  should 
be  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act  of  1921,  or 
the  Budget  and  Accounting  Procedures 
Act  of  1950,  or  from  the  authority  con- 
ferred by  any  other  law  on  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  and 
the  General  Accounting  Office. 

Mr.  Connally's  refusal  to  let  GAO  audit 
records  of  the  Government's  guarantee 
of  a  $250  million  loan  to  Lockheed  Air- 
craft Corp.  can  have  no  other  Interpreta- 
tion than  a  clear  violation  of  the  law.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  give  their  favor- 
able consideration  to  my  resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

Sknatx  CoNCRCBSioif  al  BxaoLtmoN  77 

Reaolved  by  the  Senate  {the  Boute  of  Rep- 
reaentativea  coneurrtJig),  That  in  enaotlng 
the  Emergency  Loan  Churantee  Act  (Public 
Law  9»-70),  It  WM  not  the  Intent  of  the 
Congreas  th»t  the  BmerRency  Loan  Guaran- 
tee Board  should  be  exempt  from  the  provl- 
alons  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act, 
1931,  or  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Prooe- 
durae  Act  of  1950,  or  from  the  authority  con- 
ferred by  such  Acta  and  other  laws  on  the 
Comptroller  (General  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Oeneral  Accounting  Office. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OP  A 
RESOLUTION 

BXNATK    aBSOLTrnOH    38 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevens,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hanskm) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Reso- 
lution 38,  relative  to  the  Select  Commit* 
tee  on  Small  Business. 


PERSECUTION  OF  JEWS  AND  OTHXR 
MINORrnES  IN  RUSSIA— AMEND- 
MENT 

MMMtnatMm  no.  iiaa 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Ccmimlttee  on  Foreign  Relations.) 

liT.  TUNNEY,  for  himself  and  Mr. 
Chiles,  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  Jointly  to 
the  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res. 
33)  regarding  persecution  of  Jews  and 
other  minorities  In  Russia. 


RELIEF    FROM    RESTRICTIONS    ON 
SOVIET  JEWS — AMENDMENT 

AMXNDlCDrr  NO.  1133 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.) 

THS  PBSBIDZNT  AND   BOVBT  JEWS 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  recently 
we  In  Congress  have  shared  a  deep  con- 
cern for  tlie  plight  of  Soviet  Jews  who 
are  denied  religious-cultural  freedoms  by 
the  Soviet  Government.  The  President's 
forthcoming  trip  to  the  Soviet  Ublon 
provides  a  unique  opportunity  for  voic- 
ing American  concern  with  the  problems 
of  Soviet  Jews,  In  the  hope  that  the  So- 
viet leadership  will  alter  some  of  its  rigid 
policies  and  further  increase  the  number 
of  Jews  allowed  to  emigrate. 

We  have  seen  from  past  experience 
that  the  Kremlin  Is  not  insensitive  to 
International  public  pressure  and  criti- 
cism and  often  wishes,  to  avoid  embar- 
rassment In  the  international  sphere.  I 
refer  specifically  to  the  string  of  trials 
which  began  with  the  December  1970 
Leningrad  trial.  Intematlcnal  public 
outrage  and  diplomatic  protests  regard- 
ing the  death  sentences  pressured  the 
Soviet  Government  Into  commuting  the 
death  sentences.  This  was  Indeed  a  vic- 
tory. Since  that  date  we  have  seen  other 
responsive  actions  by  the  Soviet  Utalcn, 
specifically  regarding  the  emigration  of 
Soviet  Jews.  However,  we  stlU  caimot 
overlook  the  conditions  imder  which  the 
Jewish  community  In  the  Soviet  Uhlan 
lives.  As  concerned  Individuals  we  must 
continue  to  keep  the  problem  of  Soviet 
Jews  within  the  realm  of  public  atten- 
tion; otherwise  conditions  could  coa- 
celvably  deteriorate. 

Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  have  been 
denied  the  rights  to  religious  and  cul- 
tural freedoms  guaranteed  by  the  Soviet 
CTonstitutlon  and.  generally  accorded  to 
other  Soviet  ethnic  minorities,  and  are 
discriminated  against  In  Job  promotions 
and  university  attendance.  It  Is  Indeed 
strange  that  the  Soviet  Government  Is 
encouraging  other  nationality  groups  to 
expand  VtMli  cultural  activities  while 
at  this  same  time  stifling  Jewish  reli- 
gious-cultural expansion.  For  example, 
the  Marls  and  Yakuts,  two  small  na- 
tionality groups  In  the  n.SJSJR.,  num- 
bering 504.000  and  230,000  req)ectlvely. 
were  allowed  In  1961  to  publish  62  and 
144  books,  respectively,  each  in  th^r  own 
language  and  on  Soviet  Government 
printing  presses.  There  has  not  been  a 
Jewl^  history  text  published  in  the  So- 
viet Union  since  1917.  Jewish  children 
have  no  way  to  leazn  of  their  Jewish  past. 
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Restrictions  on  religious  publications 
and  learning  are  clearly  evident.  There 
has  been  no  Hebrew  bible  pxibUshed 
since  1917.  the  study  of  Hebrew  is  out- 
lawed and  not  one  Jewish  religious  book 
has  been  printed  since  the  early  1920's. 
In  contrast,  the  Russian  Orthodox 
Church  in  1959  printed  50,000  Russian 
Orthodox  bibles:  in  1958,  10,000  Rus- 
sian language  Protestant  bibles  were 
printed;  and,  in  the  same  year  9.000  Mos- 
lem Koreans  were  published  in  Arabic 
and  reprinted  again  in  1962.  Further- 
more, churches  and  monasteries  are 
available  to  other  religious  groups,  yet 
there  are  few  synagogues  or  rabbis 
available  to  the  Jewish  community. 

Although  Soviet  Jews  are  the  best  edu- 
cated Soviet  minority,  rather  than  utiliz- 
ing the  many  skills  and  talents  which  its 
Jewish  population  could  contribute  to 
the  further  development  of  the  Soviet 
state  and  sodety.  the  Government  has 
chosen  a  policy  of  systematic  discrimina- 
tion In  religious-cultural  freedoms  as 
well  as  in  secular  areas,  m  1937  there 
were  47  Jewish  members  of  the  Supreme 
Soviet.  In  1971  there  were  only  four;  in 
1939. 10.8%  of  the  Central  Committee  of 
the  Soviet  Communist  Party  were  Jewish, 
while  in  1971  there  was  only  one  Jewish 
member.  Jews  are  also  denied  access  to 
military  academies  and  to  diplomatic 
training  schools.  Thus,  despite  official 
pronouncements  to  the  contrary  antl- 
semitism  does  exist  in  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion. Current  Soviet  policies,  although  not 
as  crude  or  violent  as  during  the  Tsarist 
and  Stalinist  periods  have  continued  to 
restrict  Jewish  religious-cultured  and 
secular  freedoms. 

The  violation  of  these  basic  human 
freedoms  is  of  utmost  concern  to  all 
Americans,  for  we  pride  ourselves  on 
being  a  Nation  which  has  been  the  guard- 
ian of  the  traditions  of  liberty.  Justice, 
freedom  of  wonhip  and  the  dignity  ot 
niftnMnf^  I  believe  the  President  should 
approach  this  problem  with  the  Soviet 
leaders  In  Moscow,  otherwise  the  Amer- 
ican public  and  the  world  community 
may  interpret  a  lack  of  action  as  being 
apathetic  to  an  urgent,  humanitarian 
problem.  Let  us  hope  that  the  President 
will  contribute  to  a  Soviet  change  of  pol- 
icy regarding  its  Jewish  citizens  so  they 
may  live  in  peace  and  freedom  as  Jews 
and  that  those  dissatisfied  are  allowed 
to  emigrate. 

I  further  believe  that  it  is  imperative 
that  the  President  seize  the  opportunity 
of  his  forthcoming  trip  to  raise  these  vi- 
tal issues.  There  Is  no  reason  why  this 
subject  should  not  be  on  the  agenda  of 
his  talks  In  Moscow. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Florida  and  I 
submit  two  amendments;  one  to  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  471.  which  has 
Just  been  sent  to  the  Senate,  and  one  to 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  33. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  two  amendments  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcoib. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ments were  OTdered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Aksnsmemt  No.  1123 
At  the  .end  of  the  concurrent  resolution, 
add  the  following  new  section: 


Sec.  2.  Be  tt  further  reaolved  by  the  Sen- 
ate {the  House  of  Repreaentattvea  eoneur- 
rtttf).  ThMX  It  Is  the  turthv  sense  at  Oon- 
gnas  that  the  PtMldent  shall  take  these  Im- 
mediate and  detennlnsd  steps  during  his 
forthcoming  trip  to  the  Soviet  Union  In  Uay 
1973. 

Akzndicbnt  No.  1138    ' 
At  the  end  of  the  concurrent  resolution, 
add  the  following  new  section: 

aso.  a.  Be  tt  further  reaolved  by  the  Houae 
of  Repreaentattoea  {the  Senate  ooneurTing) . 
That  It  is  the  further  sense  of  Congress  that 
the  President  shaU  take  these  Immwrtlate  and 
determined  steps  during  his  forthcoming 
trip  to  the  Soviet  Union  In  May  1973. 


RURAL  DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OF 
1972— AMENDMENTS 

AMOtNBMENTS    NOB.    1134    AND    IISS 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  DOLE  submitted  two  ammdmaits 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the  bill 
(S.  3462)  to  provide  for  the  development 
of  rural  areas. 

AMKNDKZNT     NO.     1 138 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  FONG  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the  bill 
(S.  3462) ,  supra. 

AMXNDKXNT     NO.      1I3S 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  INOUYE  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  prapoBoA  by  him  to  the 
bill  (S. 3462). supra. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1972— AMENDMENTS 

AMKNDIIENT8    NOS.    1137    TRROUOR    IIST 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Coimnlttee  on  Finance.) 

Me.  MONDALE  submitted  11  amend- 
ments Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  1)  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  Increase  benefits  and  Im- 
prove eligibility  and  computation  meth- 
ods under  the  OASDI  program,  to  make 
improvonents  In  the  medicare,  medi- 
caid, and  maternal  and  child  health  pro- 
grams with  nnphasls  on  Improvements  In 
th^r  <v)erating  effectiveness,  to  replace 
the  existing  Federal-State  public  assist- 
ance programs  with  a  Federal  program  of 
adult  assistance  and  a  Federal  program 
of  benefits  to  low-income  families  with 
children  with  incentives  and  require- 
ments for  emplosrment  and  training  to 
Improve  the  capacity  for  emplosmient  of 
members  of  such  families,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

(Mr.  MONDALE'S  remariu  when  he 
submitted  these  amendments  are  printed 
under  "Statements  on  Introduced  Bills 
and  Joint  Rescdutions.") 

AKXNDICXNT  NO.   1138 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance.) 

EXTENSION  or  KBDICARE  COVEBAGB  TO  BAXLT 
WWrlMEKa  AN9  TUBS  DEPENDENTS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  Presldort,  I  sid)- 
mlt  for  printing  today  for  myself  and  the 
Senator  from  Flwlda  (Mr.  Ourhet)  an 


amendment  to  HJl.  1,  which  would  en- 
aUe  certain  Individuals  who  have  not  yet 
readied  a«e  65 — those  vtiio  are  entitled 
to  old-age,  wife's,  husband's,  widow's. 
widowerM.  or  parent's  Social  Security 
benefits— to  "buy-lnto"  Parts  A  and  B 
of  Medicare  by  the  payment  of  equal-to- 
cost-iHiemiums. 

The  need  for  this  legislatKHi  stems 
fro  mthe  fact  that  medicare  dlgibllity 
does  not  begin  until  age  65.  yet  many 
older  persons  lose  their  group  health  cov- 
erage when  they  retire  before  the  age  of 
65.  Iliey  are  then  forced  to  enroll  in  hlgh- 
oost  individual  health  policies— usually 
not  even  available  to  them — or  to  forego 
any  coverage  whatsoever,  gambling  that 
Uiey  will  stay  healthy  at  leadt  until  they 
reach  age  65  when  they  become  dlgible 
for  medicare.  This  is  an  Intoler^le  situ- 
ation. Me.  Presidait,  and  I  believe  that 
we  can  effectivtiy  counteract  it  through 
the  ensuHment  of  the  measure  we  pro- 
pose today. 

Senator  Gurnet  submitted  on  Iiffarch 
3  an  amendment  (No.  989)  to  HH.  1. 
Tlie  amendment  provides  that  If  one 
qxNise  is  over  65  and  enrolled  in  me<fi- 
care,  the  other  spouse,  if  at  least  60  years 
old.  may  enn^  In  the  program  and  re- 
ceive equivalent  benefits  at  cost.  As  Sen- 
ator OuRifiT  stated  when  he  introduced 
this  measure: 

since  the  fnaTMria.!  burden  of  this  proposal 
would  be  underwritten  by  the  subscrtben, 
and  since  Its  Inqrieinentatlon  would  utUlae 
the  admlnlstrsitlve  services  of  a  program  al- 
ready in  exlstanoe— liSdlcare-^thls  seems  to 
be  the  most  efficient  and  most  eoonomloal 
way  to  reduce  some  of  the  trials  and  tribula- 
tions faced  by  our  senior  dtlaens. 

I  believe  that  Senator  Ourney  has  sub- 
mitted an  exodlent  amendment,  and  I 
have  requested  to  be  added  as  a  coepaei- 
sor. 

In  ^liamgging  the  benefits  afforded  by 
amendment  No.  989,  whl(A  the  Finance 
OcMnmittee  has  already  tentatively 
adcHDted  in  its  markup  of  HH.  1  in  execu- 
tive session,  Senator  Gttrhxt  and  I 
agreed  that,  at  still  no  cost  to  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer,  these  benefits  could  be 
made  avsdlable  to  an  even  broader  range 
of  older  Americans — those  already  on  the 
social  security  rolls.  It  is  these  Individ- 
uals that  the  amendment  we  are  submit- 
ting today  would  cover.  Th^  Include  in 
addition  to  the  social  security  spouse 
covered  by  the  Gumey  amendmmt: 
First,  social  security  old  age  benefici- 
aries 62  years  old  and  over;  second,  a 
wife  or  widow,  regardless  of  her  age.  if 
she  is  caring  for  a  child  imder  18  or  dis- 
abled and  the  child  received  payments 
based  on  the  worker's  record;  third,  a 
wife  62  or  older  or  vridow  60  or  older; 
fourth,  a  dependent  husband  62  or  over, 
or  a  dependent  widower  60  or  over;  or 
a  disabled  widower  who  has  attained  age 
60;  or  fifth,  dependent  parents  of  a  de- 
ceased worker. 

The  "buy-in"  procedure  we  propose  to- 
day is  similar  to  that  allowing  States  to 
buy  Into  medicare  on  behalf  of  their  re- 
tired public  employees  65  years  old  or 
older — a  provision  contained  in  secticm 
202  of  H H.  1  as  passed  by  the  House.  And 
H.R.  1  as  passed  by  the  House  also  ex- 
tends medicare  coverage  to  recipients  of 
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social  security  disability  benefits.  Tbe 
Senate  Finance  Committee  has  tenta- 
tively agreed  to  this  extension  of  cov  trage 
which  I  have  long  advocated.  In  Ug  it  of 
this  expansion  of  the  medicare  proi  ram, 
I  believe  It  is  only  fitting  that  we  con- 
cern ourselves,  too.  with  the  health  care 
needs  of  the  individuals  who  woi^d  be 
covered  by  this  amendment. 

Our  amendment  would  allow  th( 
dlvlduals,  at  an  estimated  cost  oi 
proximately  $30  per  month  in  the 
year  of  operation — and  perhaps  as  1 
$22  per  month  thereafter— to  en 
part  A  of  medicare — Hospital  Insi 

Benefits — anytime  they  are  or 

eligible  during  a  90-day  period  folio, 
receipt  of  notice  of  eligibility  from 
Social  Security  Commissioner. 

Because  the  enrollment  period  is  Im- 
Ited  to  a  specific  number  of  days — a  ea- 
sonable  period  of  90  days  after  the  re  ip- 
ient  receives  notice  of  eligibility— the  op- 
portunity for  adverse  selection  of  co  rer- 
age  is  very  much  reduced,  thereby  pi  im- 
islng  to  keep  premium  charges  to\the 
absolute  minimum. 

Our   amendment   would   allow    , 
same  eleglble  individuals  to  enroll  in 
B  of  medicare — Medical  Insurance  - 
fits — within  the  same  90  day  period, 
premium  for  part  B  coverage  woul( 
200  percent  of  the  regular  part  B 
mium— one-half  of  which  the  Gtovi 
ment  presently  underwrites  for  medt 
beneficiaries.  If  a  provision  is  enacte_ 
H.R.  1  to  eliminate  completely  or  placl 
limitation  upon,  as  the  Finance  Comn 
tee  proposes,  the  part  B  premium  cos 
beneficiaries— It  Is  presently  $5.60  , 
month — I  expect  that  the  cost  to  th( 
covered  by  this  amendment  would  be 
proprlately  adjusted. 

Individuals  may  opt  out  of  either  pj 
A  or  part  B  at  anytime,  but  automatic 
cease  to  be  eUglble  for  part  B  if  they  <L^t, 
or  lose  eligibUity  for  part  A.  All  of  tt  ese 
beneficiaries  of  course,  would  be  elig  ble 
for  the  regular  medicare  program  w  len 
they  reached  the  age  of  65. 

Mr.  President,  on  March  3  and  4  as 
ranking  majority  member  of  Senltor 
Eacliton's  Subcommittee  on  AgtaJ  of 
the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Comj  alt- 
tee,  I  was  privileged  to  preside  at  h  sar- 
ings  in  California  on  legislation  affec  ;lng 
our  Nation's  more  than  20  million  o  !der 
Americans.  I  discussed  with  many  of  the 
witnesses  present  the  legislation  hat 
Senator  Qurnet  and  I  propose  to  lay, 
and  all  testified  to  the  importance  of  and 
vital  need  for  such  a  measure. 

Adequate  health  care  coverage  tp  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  concern  to  Am  srl- 
cans  reaching  retirement  age.  rWs 
amendment  addresses  that  concern  ind 
provides  a  mechanism  for  a  substantial 
number  of  particularly  hanl-presed 
older  Americans  to  take  full  advantae  b  of 
the  benefits  imder  the  medicare  progi  Eun. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  c 
sent  that  the  text  of  the  amendmen 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  am. 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
RscoRD.  as  follows: 

Al»NDMKl«T   No.    IIM 

On  page    176.   between   lines   13   and 
Insert  tbe  foUowlng  new  section: 
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BOSPTTAL  IN8UBANCS  BENDTTS  AND  BUrPLB- 
MXNTART  MBDICAI.  INBTTkAMCB  BAWmf  FOB 
CXBTAIN  INOrVmCALS  WBO  RAVK  KOT  AT- 
TAIHBD  AOB  es,  BUT  WHO  ABB  Eimn.B>  XO 
OLO-AOB,  WXFB'B,  HTTBBAMD'B.  WIDOW'S. 
WmoWBB'S.  OB  PABKNT'B  IMBTrBANCB  BBTX- 
ITTS 

8bc.  aia.  (a)  nue  XVm  of  the  Social 
Secxirlty  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  after 
section  1818  (as  added  by  section  aoa  of  tbls 
Act)   the  following  new  section : 

"ROSPITAL  INSTTKAMCB  BKNXPtTB  FOB  CIBTAIN 
INDIVIUUALB  WHO  HAVE  MOT  ATTAIMB)  AOB 
SB,  BtTT  WHO  ABB  BNTmjCD  TO  OLD-AOB, 
WIFE'S,  UUBBAND'S,  WIDOW'S,  WIDOWia'B,  OB 
PABXNT'B  INSUBANCB  BENEFITS 

"Sec.  1819.  (a)  Every  individual  who— 

"(1)   IsentlUed— 

"(A)  to  old-age  Insurance  benefits  under 
section  202(a); 

"(B)  to  wife's  Insurance  benefits  under 
section  202(b); 

"  (O)  to  husband's  Insurance  benefits  under 
section  202  (c) ; 

"(D)  to  widow's  Insurance  benefits  under 
section  202  (e); 

"(E)  to  widower's  Insurance  benefits  under 
section 203  (f); 

"(F)  to  mother's  Insurance  benefits  under 
section  202  (g);  or 

"(O)  to  parent's  benefiU  imder  section  202 
(h);  and 

"(2)  Is  not  otherwise  enUUed  to  benefits 
under  this  part  shall  be  eligible  to  enroll  In 
the  Insurance  program  established  by  this 
part. 

"(b)(1)  An  indlTtdtial  may  enroll  \mder 
this  section  only  in  such  manner  and  form 
as  the  Secretary  shall,  not  later  than  the 
effective  date  of  this  section,  prescribe  In  reg- 
ulations, and  only  during  such  Individual's 
enrollment  period.  The  Secretary  shall,  not 
later  than  the  effective  date  of  this  section, 
put  into  effect  procedures  designed  to  advise, 
to  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  all  individ- 
uals who  are  eligible  to  enroll  under  thU 
section  and  under  section  184S  of  their  eU- 
glbillty  so  to  enroll. 

"(2)  An  individual's  enrollment  period 
shall— 

"(A)  begin— 

"(I)  in  the  case  of  an  Individual  who  meets 
the  conditions  specified  in  subsection  (a)  on 
the  effective  date  of  this  section,  on  such 
date,  or,  at  the  option  of  such  Individual,  on 
the  date  thereafter  that  such  individual  is 
notified  by  the  Secretary  that  such  individual 
meets  such  conditions;  and 

"(II)  In  the  case  of  any  other  individual, 
on  the  date  such  individual  first  meets  the 
conditions  specified  in  subsection  (a),  or,  at 
the  option  of  such  individual,  the  date  there- 
after that  such  individual  meets  such  con- 
ditions; and 

"(B)  end  of  the  doae  of  the  90th  day 
thereafter. 

"(c)  (1)  In  the  case  of  an  Individual  who 
enrolls  pursuant  to  tbe  provisions  of  this 
section,  entitlement  of  such  Individual  to 
benefits  under  this  part  shall  begin  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  month  afiter  the  month 
in  which  he  enrolls. 

"(2)  llie  enrollment  of  any  Individual  un- 
der this  section  shaU  terminate — 

"(A)  for  faUure  (in  accordance  with  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  Secretary)  to  make 
timely  payment  of  premium  payments  due 
under  this  section; 

"(B)  at  the  close  of  the  month  following 
the  month  in  which  such  individual  flies  with 
the  Secretary  a  notice  that  such  individual 
no  longer  desires  to  be  enroUed  tmder  this 
section; 

"(O)  at  the  close  of  the  flnt  month  (oe- 
ouiTlng  after  date  of  enrollment)  for  which 
BU<di  Individual  no  longer  meets  tbe  condi- 
tions specified  in  lubBw^oD  (a);  or 

"(D)  with  the  month  before  tbe  first 
month  in  which  such   individual    becomes 


eligible  for  hospital  Ingumios  banaats  un- 
dar  seoUon  228  of  this  Act  or  seetlon  lOS 
of  tiM  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1965; 
and  upon  suoh  termination  sneh  individual 
abau  b*  deemed,  adaly  for  puzpoaas  of  hos- 
pital Inauranoe  entlttement.  to  bav«  fUad 
in  Buob  month  the  application  required  to 
establish  such  entiUament. 

"(d)(1)  The  monthly  premium  of  each 
Individual  for  each  month  In  his  ooverag* 
period  befwe  July  1973  shall  ba  $31. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  ahaU.  during  Decem- 
ber of  1072  and  of  each  year  thereafter,  de- 
termine and  promulgate  tbe  dollar  amount 
(whether  or  not  such  dollar  amount  was 
applicable  for  premiums  for  any  prior 
month)  niUch  abaU  be  applicable  for  pre- 
miums cbaifeable  to  Indlvlduala  for  months 
occurring  In  the  12-inonth  period  com- 
menclng  July  1  of  tbe  next  auooaadlng  year. 
Such  amount  shall  be  equal  on  a  per  capita 
basla  to  an  amount  sufficient  to  equal  the 
estimated  amounts  of  incurred  claims  and 
administrative  expenses  for  Individuals  en- 
roUed under  this  section  during  such  period, 
and  such  amount  shall  be  sulBelent  to  i«- 
cover  luderwrltlng  losses,  if  any.  estlinatad 
during  the  twelve  months  preceding  such 
month.  Any  amount  determined  under  the 
preceding  sentence  which  Is  not  a  multiple 
ot%\  shall  be  rounded  to  the  nearest  $1. 

"(e)  Payment  of  the  monthly  premiums 
on  behalf  of  any  Individual  who  meets  the 
oondiUons  of  subsection  (a)  may  be  made 
by  any  public  or  prtvate  agency  cr  ocganlaa- 
tion  under  a  contract  or  other  arrangement 
entered  into  between  It  and  the  Secretary 
If  the  Secretary  determines  that  payment 
of  such  premiums  under  such  contract  or 
other  arrangement  Is  administratively 
feasible. 

"(f)  Amounts  paid  to  the  Secretary  for 
coverage  under  this  section  shaa  be  de- 
posited in  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the 
Federal  Hoapltal  Insurance  Trust  Fund" 

(b)  Title  XVm  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
(as  amended  by  other  provisions  of  this 
Act)  Is  further  amended  by  adding  after 
section  1844  the  following  new  section: 

"EUOIBmrT  FOB  StTPPLBMENTABT  IfERCAL  TK- 
8TJEAWCB  BENEFTTS  OF  CEBTADT  DTOIVmXTALB 
WHO  HAVE  NOT  ATTAINXD  AGE  S5,  BUT  WHO 
ABE  ENTTn-ED  TO  OLO-ACE.  WIFE'S,  HTrSBANS'S, 
WIDOW'S.  WmoWEB'S,  OB  FABEMT'S  DrStnUNCB 
BENEFm 

"Sec.  1848.  (a)  Any  Individual,  who  (under 
section  1819)  is  eligible  for  hospital  insur- 
ance benefits  under  part  A,  shall  be  eligible 
to  enroll  in  the  insurance  program  estab- 
lished by  this  part,  but  only  during  such 
individual's  enrollment  period.  As  used  In 
the  preceding  sentence,  the  'enrollment  pe- 
riod' for  any  individual  shall  begin  on  the 
beginning  date  of  such  individual's  enroU- 
ment  period  under  section  1819  (b)  (9)  and 
shaU  end  with  the  cloee  of  the  90th  day  there- 
after. 

"(b)  The  enrollment  of  any  Individual  un- 
der this  section  shall  terminate  upon  the 
termination  of  bis  enrollment  under  section 
1819  in  like  manner  as  enrollments  of  In- 
dividuals are  terminable  (c)  (2)  and  be 
terminable  under  seetlon  1819  (c)  (2) . 

"(c)  Tbe  amount  of  the  monthly  premium 
payable  by  any  individual  enrolled  pursuant 
to  this  seetlon  shall  be  equal  to  200  per 
centimi  of  the  premium  payable  by  an  In- 
dividual who  has  attained  age  86  and  la  en- 
titled to  hospital  Insurance  benefits  under 
part  A. 

"(d)  Premltims  for  coverage  of  such  In- 
dividuals under  this  section  shaU  be  kxA- 
lected  in  the  same  manner  as  premiums 
payable  by  IndlvlduaU  enn^ed  (without  re- 
gard to  this  section)  in  the  Inauranoe  pro- 
gram established  by  this  part,  and  all  prem- 
iums collected  from  Individuals  enrolled 
pursuant  to  this  seottOD  shall  l>e  deposited 
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in  th»  Federal  Supplementary  Medical  In- 
surance Trust  Fund. 

"(e)  SEoept  as  otherwise  provided  in  the 
preceding  provisions  of  this  section,  tbe  pro- 
visions of  this  part  shall  be  applicable  to 
Individuals  enrOUed  under  this  aectlon  In  tbe 
aame  manner  and  to  tbe  same  extent  as  stioh 
provtolons  are  applicable  with  respect  to 
individuals  enrolled  (without  regard  to  this 
aectlon)  m  the  program  established  by  this 
part." 

(c)  The  amendmenta  made  by  the  preced- 
ing provisions  of  this  section  shall  become 
effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  second  xnontb 
fidlowlng  the  month  In  which  this  Act  Is 
enacted. 


ADDITIONAL    COSPONSOR    OP    AN 

AMENDMENT 

ABCENDICENT  NO.  IISI 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Allott,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Amendment  No. 
1121,  Intended  to  be  proposed  to  the  bill 
(S.  3462).  the  Rural  Development  Act 
of  1972.       

ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  HEARINGS 
ON  FEDERAL-AID  HIGHWAY  PRO- 
GRAM 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Roads  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  will  hold  a  series  of  hear- 
ings during  May  and  June  on  various 
bills  and  other  dumges  which  have  been 
proposed  for  the  future  Federal-aid 
highway  program. 

A  number  of  witnesses  have  been 
scheduled  tentatively  to  appear  before 
the  subcommittee  on  May  10,  11,  18.  25 
and  26  and  Jime  5  and  6.  If  necessary, 
it  is  possible  that  other  later  dates  may 
be  available  for  this  purpose. 

Members  of  Congress  or  other  persons 
wishing  to  testify  or  submit  statements 
should  either  call  the  subcommittee  staff 
at  225-8427  or  write  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  4202  New  Senate 
OfiQce  Building,  as  soon  as  possible. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  LEOISLA- 
TIVE  PROPOSAiarO  EXTEND  OR 
REPLACE  THE  JUVENILE  DELIN- 
QUENCY  PREVENTION  AND  CON- 
TROL ACTT  OF  1968 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Subcommittee  To  In- 
vestigate Juvenile  Delinquency  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiclaiy  will  hold 
hearings  aa  legislative  pnqiMsals  to  ex- 
tend or  r^lace  the  Juvenile  DeUnqumcy 
Preventioa  and  Ccmtrcd  Act  of  1968  on 
Friday,  April  28,  1972.  The  hearings  will 
begin  at  10  ajn.  in  room  2228.  New 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Witnesses  invited  to  testify  include: 
the  Honorable  Elliot  L.  Richardson,  Sec- 
retary, Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare;  the  Honorable  George  P. 
Shultz,  Director,  Office  of  Manag«nent 
and  Budget;  the  Honorable  Richard  G. 
Kleindienst.  Acting  Attorney  General; 
the  Honorable  James  H.  Lincoln,  presi- 
dent. National  Coimcil  on  Juvenile  Court 
Judges;  and  representative  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency. 

Any  person  who  wishes  to  submit  a 
statenvent  for  the  record  should  notify 
Mathea  Falco.  staff  director  and  chief 
counsel  of  the  subcommittee  at  225-2951. 


NOTICE  OF  INVESTIGATIVE  HEAR- 
INGS ON  BARBITURATE  ABUSE 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Subcommittee  to  In- 
vestigate Juvenile  Dellncpncy  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judlc  is  continu- 
ing its  investigative  hearii.o  -  on  barbitu- 
rate abuse  on  April  26  and  27.  1972. 

The  subcommittee  began  this  investi- 
gation with  hearings  December  15  and 
16,  1971  on  the  extent  of  barbiturate 
abuse  ajid  the  legitimate  uses  of  these 
dangerous  drugs. 

The  hearings  on  April  26  and  27  will 
focus  on  illegal  diversion  of  legitimately 
produced  barbiturate  materials  and  pills ; 
Illicit  barbiturate  trafnc;  and  law  en- 
forcement responses  to  the  diversion  and 
illegal  distribution  of  these  dangerous 
substances. 

The  hearings  will  begin  at  10:30  ajn. 
on  April  26  and  at  10  ajn.  April  27  In 
room  5302  New  Senate  Office  Building. 
Any  person  who  wishes  to  submit  a  state- 
ment for  the  record  should  notify  Mathea 
Falso,  staff  director  and  chief  counsel  of 
the  subcommittee,  at  225-2951. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  HEARINGS  BY 
THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  BUSI- 
NESS, COMMERCE  AND  JUDICIARY 
OP  THE  SENATE  DISTRICT  COM- 
Ml'l'i'EE 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  announcing  hearings  on  the  fol- 
lowing two  bills  pending  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Business,  Commerce  and 
Judiciary  ot  the  Senate  District  Commit- 
tee: 

S.  1524.  To  amend  title  12.  District  ci 
Columbia  Code,  to  provide  a  limitation  of 
acUons  for  actions  arising  out  of  death 
or  injury  caused  by  a  defective  or  unsafe 
improvement  to  real  property;  and 

HJR.  12410.  To  provide  for  the  evi- 
dentiary use  of  prior  inconsistent  state- 
ments by  witnesses  in  trials  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

The  hearing  will  be  on  Thursday.  April 
20,  1972,  at  10  ajn.  in  room  6226,  New 
Senate  Office  Building.  Perscxis  inter- 
ested in  testifying  on  these  bills  should 
contact  Mr.  Gene  E.  Godley,  general 
counsel,  in  room  6222.  New  Senate  Office 
Building.     

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


BLUE  CROSS  RATE  HIKES  SHOULD 
BE  REEXAMINED 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  last  De- 
cember, the  Price  Commission  approved 
a  walloping  22-percent  hike  in  Federal 
employee  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  pre- 
miums. There  is  now  stnmg  evidence  to 
support  a  reconsideration  of  this  rul- 
ing—perhaps leading  to  a  n^back  in 
the  premium  rates. 

Earlier  this  week  a  representative  of 
Blue  Cross  informed  the  Price  Commis- 
sion that  the  profit-and-loss  estimates 
used  to  support  the  1972  hikes  had  been 
grossly  pes^mistic.  Instead  of  losing  $60 


million  during  1971,  as  had  been  pre- 
dicted, the  Federal  emidcoree  program 
lost  only  $8  million.  Taken  as  a  per- 
centage of  claims,  theh-  1971  eiq?erience 
showed  a  loss  of  1  percent,  nowhere  near 
tiie  9-peroent  figure  projected  last  fall. 

Mr.  Presidoit,  the  same  cost  esti- 
mates which  produced  this  1971  dis- 
crepcuicy  were  also  used  to  support  the 
Blue  Cross  request  for  the  1972  pre- 
mium increase.  If  experience  has  shown 
the  1971  projections  to  be  8  percent  in 
excess  of  claims,  is  it  not  fair  to  assume 
a  continuation  of  this  pattern  in  1972? 

I  believe  that  this  new  Information  is 
reason  enough  for  the  Price  Commissicm 
to  consider  a  rollback  in  the  service 
benefit  premiums. 

Since  ttae  Government  Itself  contrib- 
utes only  40  percent  toward  the  cost 
of  the  employee  premium,  1.6  million 
Federal  workers  have  had  to  pay  up  to 
30  percent  more  this  year  to  provide 
health  protection  for  their  families.  The 
severity  of  this  burden  in  itself  should 
warrant  a  reconsideration  of  the  Com- 
mission's earlier  ruling. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  written  to  C. 
Jackson  Grayson,  Chairman  of  the 
Price  Commission,  on  tills  serious  mat- 
ter. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows:  _ 

Va.  Semate, 

Waahington.  D.C..  AprU  13.  1972. 

C.  Jackson  Qbatson. 

Chairman,  Price  Commi33lon, 

Waahington.  D.C. 

Dbab  Mb.  Oeatson:  On  AprU  6.  a  r^?ra- 
sentatlve  of  the  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  Pro- 
gram wrote  to  you  explaining  the  new  coet 
Infoimatlon  regarding  their  Federal  Employ- 
eea  Program's  1971  experience.  From  their 
letter.  It  now  <4>pear8  that  Blue  Cross  sus- 
tained a  1971  loss,  not  of  $60  mlUlon,  as  had 
been  predicted  In  the  faU,  but  of  $8  miUion. 
(The  actual  figure  comes  to  1%  of  claims,  aa 
opposed  to  the  9%  figure  which  had  previ- 
ously been  estimated.) 

Since  theee  same  projections,  which  have 
proved  to  be  so  grossly  pessimistic  In  1971 
were  used  to  8upp<Ht  Blue  Cross's  coet  situ- 
ation In  1972, 1  beUeve  the  Price  Commission 
should  reconsider  Its  December  23rd  ruling 
which  aUowed  the  22%  increase  In  premium. 

I  do  not  think  It  unreasonable  to  believe 
that  the  same  figures  which  resulted  In  a 
8%  over-estimate  m  1971  might  do  the  same 
thing  In  1972.  I  believe  Its  entirely  possible 
that,  given  the  current,  more  optimistic  data. 
Blue  Cross  could  turn  the  22%  premium 
hike  into  a  substantial  surplus  In  1972. 

WhUe  Blue  Croea-Blue  Shield  is  a  not-for- 
profit  organlEaUon.  I  beUeve  there  could  be 
no  useful  puipoee  In  aUowlng  these  shifting 
cost  trends  to  add  millions  of  dollars  to  their 
reserves.  I  beUeve,  moreover.  It  Is  our  re- 
qwnslblllty  to  exert  the  maTlmum  downward 
pressure  on  the  price  of  this  trviy  vital 
service. 

Sincerely. 

FEaioe  E.  Moss. 

US.  Senator. 


THOMAS  COOPER 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  an 
interesting  article  recently  appeared  in 
the  American  Bar  Association  Journal 
for  Mareh  1972,  concerning  Thomas 
Cooper,  entitled  "The  Nation's  Fir* 
Civil  Disobedient."  Ilianas  Cooper  was 
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a  highly  educated  and  extremely  capi  ble 
Englishman  who  came  to  the  Ubsed 
States  In  1794.  He  subeequently  beca  me 
a  central  flgiire  in  the  controversy  8  vr- 
roundlng  the  Allen  and  Sedition  Act  of 
1798  and  as  a  result  ascended  to  a  p<  b1- 
ti<m  as  a  leading  figure  in  American  p<  cli- 
tics. His  active  political  career  spam  ted 
more  than  20  of  the  most  crucial  yeari  in 
American  history,  and  he  was  cmce  le- 
scribed  by  "Hiomas  Jefferson  as  "  ihe 
greatest  man  In  America." 

Following  his  retirement  from  ptli- 
tlcs,  Thomas  Cooper  became  the  pn  b1- 
dent  of  South  Carolina  College,  which 
later  became  the  University  of  Soiith 
Carolina.  As  a  result  of  his  efforts  as 
president,  the  college  made  great  pr>g- 
ress,  gaining  in  both  size  and  aooooa- 
plishment.  Cooper's  other  efforts  in  he 
State  also  directly  resulted  in  the  foui  id- 
Ing  of  South  Carolina's  first  medical  c  al- 
lege and  its  first  insane  asylum. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  o  n- 
sent  that  the  article  be  printed  In  he 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  artcle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcc  ro, 
as  follows: 

The  Nation's  First  Crvii.  DisoBEoncNO 
(By  James  C.  Humea) 

(Termed  "the  greatest  man  In  Amerl;a" 
by  Thomas  Jefferson  and  a  key  figure  In  ;be 
controversial  Allen  and  Sedition  Act  of  1'  B8, 
Thomas  Cooper's  Influence  as  doctor,  law^  «r, 
author,  chemist,  professor  and  Judge  is  \t  tie 
remembered.  Few  political  activists  Un  lay 
could  Identify  him  as  one  of  our  natlc  a's 
first  prototypes  of  the  protestor.) 

It  may  seem  strange  that  a  man  wh  >m 
Thomas  Jefferson  termed  "the  greatest  n  an 
In  America"  should  be  so  little  known.  F  bw 
lawyers  remember  Thomas  Cooper  as  one  of 
the  principal  figures  In  the  controvert  ial 
Allen  and  Sedition  Act  of  1798.  Few  polltl  m\ 
scientists  remember  his  essay  which  fl^t 
brought  forth  the  phase  "government  of  t  be 
people  and  for  the  people"  that  Lincoln  so 
familiarly  adapted.  Few  among  the  dlssei  t- 
Ing  activists  today  remember  one  of  our  i  a- 
tlon's  first  prototypes  of  the  protestor. 

Who  was  this  controversial  figure  w  &o 
tangled  In  the  world  of  Burke's  Bnglai  A, 
Robespierre's  Revolutionary  Paris.  JelTerso  I's 
Washington  and  Calhoun's  South?  Who  was 
this  "Renaissance  man"  whose  activities  in- 
cluded those  of  a  doctor,  lawyer,  auth  >r, 
chemist,  professor  and  Judge? 

Thomas  Cooper  was  originally  an  Snglla  i- 
man — a  five-foot  robust  man  of  thick  ne:k 
and  large  chest.  His  birth,  in  Weetmlnst  ir, 
part  of  London,  October  33.  1769.  waa  to  a 
family  of  means.  As  befits  such  an  upfer 
middle-class  family,  young  Cooper  at  the  a  je 
of  19  entered  University  College  at  Ozfoid. 
Although  his  major  Interests  were  medlcl  le 
and  chemistry,  he  studied  law  because  of  1  Is 
father's  insistence.  Nevertheless,  he  fouid 
time  to  attend  anatomical  lectures  In  Loi- 
don  and  to  take  clinical  courses  at  Mldd]  »- 
sex  Hospital.  Taking  his  examinations  In  li  w 
in  1780,  he  waa  never  officially  graduate  d, 
most  likely  because  be  refused  to  sign  tie 
Church  of  England's  Thirty-Nine  Articli  s. 
The  Oxford  register  of  1787  shows  that  1  le 
became  a  barrister-at-law  at  the  Inner  Tbb  \- 
ple  in  1787.  But  it  was  chemistry,  not  lav, 
that  gave  him  his  first  means  of  llvellhoo  1. 
He  became  a  partner  in  a  dye  works  fix  n 
near  Manchester.  There  he  Introduced  tke 
bleaching  process  to  the  local  factories. 

But  Manoheoter  was  to  know  Tbomis 
Ooopar  more  poUtloaUy  than  Indtwtrtall  y . 
Only  a  abort  tlm*  after  beoomlng  a  memb  tr 
of  the  preetlgUMU  ICaneheeter  Utenry  aid 
Phlloeophlcal  Society,  he  enbroUed  this  act  ,- 


demlc  group  In  the  midst  of  politics.  The 
laaue  wee  the  radical  liberalism  of  Joseph 
Prleetley,  the  dlaooverer  of  oxygen.  Cooper 
and  Jamee  Watt,  the  son  of  the  Inventor  of 
the  steam  engine,  moblUsed  their  own  liberal 
faction  and  turned  an  academic  aodety  Into 
a  debating  forum.  One  of  the  papers  he 
read  to  the  group  was  PropotltUma  Retpecting 
tha  FoundatUytu  of  OivU  Oovemmentt.  In 
this  endorsement  of  the  right  of  revolution, 
he  wrote.  "The  structure  of  political  oppres- 
sion .  .  .  begins  to  totter,  its  day  Is  far  spent: 
the  extension  of  knowleidge  has  undermined 
Its  foundations,  and  I  hope  the  day  is  not 
far  distant  when  in  Europe  at  least,  one  stone 
of  the  fabric  will  not  be  left  upon  another." 
The  model  for  future  poUtlca  he  saw.  In  1794, 
waa  the  newly  constituted  United  States, 
which  he  described  as  "goveriunent  o/  the 
people  and  for  the  people  (Italloa  his]**. 

Aa  a  supporter  of  the  French  Revolution. 
Cooper  went  to  France  as  fraternal  delegate 
from  the  Manchester  Society  to  the  Jacobin 
Club  of  Paris.  In  honor  of  his  radical  views 
he  was  made  Citizen  of  France.  But  Cltlsen 
Cooper  oppoeed  the  extremist  tactics  of 
Robespierre.  When  Robespierre  denounced 
him  in  one  offensive  tirade.  Cooper  called  the 
demagogue  a  scoundrel,  drew  his  sword  and 
chaUenged  him  to  a  duel.  Robespierre  de- 
clined combat  but  secretly  plotted  his  re- 
moval. Getting  wind  of  an  aasaaalnatlon  plan. 
Cooper  fled  from  Parts  to  London. 

When  he  returned,  he  found  himself  at- 
tacked from  the  other  side  of  the  political 
spectrum.  Edmund  Biirke,  In  a  speech  de- 
nouncing Jacobinism,  speclflcally  named 
Cooper  as  one  who  was  trying  to  overthrow 
British  constitutional  institutions.  Cooper 
shot  back  with  Reply  to  the  Invective  of 
Burke.  In  an  (uf  homtnem  attack  more  rant- 
ing than  rational  In  nature,  he  ended  by  say- 
ing: "Burke  seems  to  regard  the  people  as 
flt  only  for  the  Ooad,  and  the  Whip  and  the 
Spur;  labour  without  Intennlaelon  In  Peace, 
for  slaughter  without  commiseration.  In 
War — and  who  blaspheming  against  human 
nature  Itself  Impiously  terms  the  great  Mass 
of  Mankind,  the  Swinish  MulUtude  '* 

Political  controversy  now  swlried  around 
Cooper  and  hU  friends.  Mobs  burned  down 
the  house  and  library  of  his  friend,  Joseph 
Priestley. 

THOMAS  coopxa  acAXXs  sMxeir*  his  bomz 


So  Cooper,  believing  that  liberty  was  being 
abused  by  reactionary  oppreeslon  In  Kngland 
and  by  revolutionary  exoeeaes  In  nmnce,  de- 
cided to  make  bis  home  in  America.  He 
settled  in  Northumberiand,  Pennsylvania, 
which  lies  on  the  SusquHianna  Rlvar  about 
fifty  miles  north  of  Harriebuig.  There  he 
and  his  wife  and  children  moved  in  with 
I^lestley.  In  a  short  time  Cooper  found  an 
outlet  for  his  Irrepressible  polltloal  beliefs 
by  tempormrlly  taking  the  place  of  the 
Northumberiand  Oazette'B  regular  editor, 
who  was  writing  a  book  on  the  adentlflo 
works  of  Priestley.  When  the  old  editor  re- 
turned. Cooper  looked  for  new  Journalistic 
fields  and  Joined  William  Duane  PhUlp 
Freneau  in  the  publication  of  PhlladMphia's 
Aurora,  the  leading  Jeffersonian  otgan  of  the 
day.  In  thoee  days  the  newq>ap«rs  were  free- 
wheeling pollUcal  organs  with  no  prissy  at- 
tachment to  dlspasslon  or  fairness. 

In  an  atmosphere  when  newq>aperB — both 
Federalist  and  Democratic-Republican — ^ware 
more  Interested  In  propagandlztng  their 
views  than  presenting  the  news,  there  waa 
bound  to  be  an  eruption.  In  the  m»rlng  of 
1800  the  Federalist-contn^led  Senate  in- 
dicted William  Duane  for  contempt  for  what 
they  considered  his  "defamatory"  and  "soan- 
dalouB"  newspaper  aseertlons  about  the 
Senate.  In  the  Senate  trial  of  Duane,  Cooper 
attacked  President  John  Adams  for  his  part 
In  trying  to  bridle  his  partner.  For  this 
Cooper  was  oiiarged  wtth  vldattng  the  Sedi- 
tion Act  of  1800,  a  companion  act  to  the 
Allen  and  Sedition  Act  of  ITS*. 

Cooper  pleaded   his  own   case,   with   the 


notorious  Justice  Chase  of  Maryland  presid- 
ing. To  the  Jury  Cooper  pointed  out  that 
he  had  published  the  truth,  that  Ms  erltl- 
dam  was  legitimate  and  that  he  Bvprssssd 
his  opinion  as  a  member  of  lawful  polltloal 
party.  It  did  him  no  good.  Justice  CSiaae.  a 
Fsderallst,  went  out  of  his  way  in  charging 
the  Jury  to  praise  the  Sedition  Act  and  to 
attack  the  falsity  of  Cooper's  staitemenits.  The 
Jury  found  Cooper  guilty — six  months  in 
prison  and  MOO. 

And  Cooper  found  himself  a  hero.  At  the 
various  dinners  held  in  March,  1801,  to 
celebrate  the  election  of  Thomas  Jefferson, 
toasts  were  drunk  to  the  polltloal  courage  of 
Thomas  Cooper.  Pennsylvania's  newly  elected 
Governor,  Democrat  Thomas  McKean,  ap- 
pointed him  commissioner  to  settle  the  land 
disputes  between  Connecticut  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. Cooper  arranged  a  legal  settlement 
that  put  an  end  to  the  Connecticut  invasion 
of  Pennsylvania's  Wyoming  VaUey  (near 
Wilkes  Barre  I .  known  as  the  Pennamlte  War. 
Pleased  with  Cooper's  superb  hftn<^^lng  of  this 
sensitive  case,  McKean  appointed  him  Judge 
in  the  district  of  Huntingdon  Bedford  and 
Adams  Counties. 

JX7DICIAL  CAKXXX  WAS  HOT  SUCCi^SSrCL  FOK 
COOPXX 

Cooper's  Judicial  career,  however,  was  not 
to  be  as  successful.  Although  his  philosophy 
was  Jeffersonian,  his  manners  were  too 
Federalist  for  the  upstate  frontiersmen. 
They  resented  his  introduction  of  British 
formality  Into  the  American  courtroom.  In 
the  district  of  Lycoming,  Northumberland 
and  Lucerne,  to  which  he  succeeded  In  1806, 
they  filed  a  bill  of  particulars  against  him. 
Among  the  complaints  were  charges  that  he 
fined  citizens  for  profanity,  whispering  and 
wearing  a  hat  in  the  courtroom.  They  also 
remonstrated  against  his  practice  of  carry- 
ing a  gun  into  the  courtroom  to  preserve 
order.  By  a  vote  of  SS  to  40,  the  state  house 
found  him  guilty  of  the  charges  and  removed 
him  from  office  In  1811. 

Cooper's  friends,  led  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush, 
found  a  new  perch  for  him  away  from  the 
maelstrom  of  politics.  It  was  the  chemistry 
chair  at  Carlisle  (later  Dickinson)  College. 
There  Cooper  threw  hlmatff  into  all  kinds 
of  intellectual  pursuits.  He  did  translations 
of  Bracton's  De  Legtbua  AnffUae,  as  well  as  the 
InstUuteM  Of  Jutttnian.  He  edited  the  scien- 
tific magaslne.  Emporium  of  Art*  and  Sci- 
ences, and  contributed  to  a  Uterary  one.  The 
Portfolio.  Dumas  Malone,  In  his  biography 
of  Cooper,  describes  his  hectic  pursuits  of 
those  years: 

He  wrote  on  Indian  heraldry,  Homerian 
mineralogy  and  the  aenslbUlty  of  vegetaMes; 
he  ventured  Into  philosophy  to  set  forth  the 
fantastic  theory  that  the  modem  Irish  lan- 
guage was  idenUcal  with  the  ancient  Car- 
thaginian and  closely  related  to  the  Hebrew; 
he  entered  upon  literary  crttlcism  to  the  dis- 
credit of  Shakespeare,  commented  unfavor- 
ably upon  Pope. . . .» 

Of  greater  Interest  to  hlstorlaas  Is  his  cor- 
respondence with  James  Madison  and 
Thomas  Jefferson.  To  the  former  he  enclosed 
his  pamphlet  Letter  to  a  Student  at  Law. 
In  It  the  Impassioned  libertarian  now  notes 
some  inherent  dangers  In  a  democratic  gov- 
ernment: 

But  under  what  limitations  poUtloal  power 
should  be  entrusted  to  produce  the  proper 
effect — bow  the  mischiefs  of  popular  Ignor- 
ance, injustice  and  caprice,  are  to  be  pre- 
vented on  the  one  hand,  and  the  usurpa- 
tions of  entrusted  authority  controuled  on 
the  other — are  problems  yet  to  be  solved.  The 
science  of  polities  is  yet  in  Its  intency;  many 
experiments  must  be  made,  and  much  evil 
endured,  before  we  anlve  at  accuracy  In 
result. ...  I  think  we  have  gained  in  America 
a  glimpse  of  the  true  path,  but  our  practice 
is  very  imperfect  as  yet. 

>MALom,  Tr>  Pdbuo  Lira  or  Taoiua 
Coom  318  (1981). 
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EXioouraging  him  in  his  writings,  Jefferson 
wrote: 

Oo  on  In  aU  your  good  works  without  re- 
gard to  "the  eye  of  suspicion  and  distrust 
with  which  you  may  be  viewed  by  some"  and 
without  being  weary  in  well  doing  and  be 
assured  that  you  are  Justly  estimated  by  the 
In^MTtant  mus  of  your  fellow  cKlcens,  and 
by  none  more  than  myself.' 

But  Cooper  was  discouraged — not  so  much 
by  the  "distrust"  as  by  the  dullness  of  life 
in  Carllale.  In  fact,  he  thrived  on  opposition, 
but  the  IttUe  central  Pennsylvania  town 
isolated  him  from  some  of  the  stimulation 
of  it. 

Philadelphia  being  still  the  center  of 
poUtlcal  and  Intellectual  life.  Cooper  looked 
for  openings  there.  In  December,  1818.  he  ac- 
cepted the  chair  of  applied  chemistry  and 
mineralogy  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
But  his  real  hope  was  to  teach  at  the  uni- 
versity's medical  eoiiooL  Cooper  liked  oaUIng 
blniadf  "Doctor",  a  ttUe  which  an  honcrary 
doctorate  In  medicine  from  the  University 
of  New  York  rendered  permissible. 

Hearing  of  his  failure  to  get  the  medical 
saiool  assignment,  Jefferaon  wanted  him  for 
his  new  University  of  Virginia.  It  was  in  this 
objective  that  the  former  President  wrote: 
"Cooper  U  acknowledged  by  every  enlightened 
m«tn  who  knows  H"  to  be  the  greatest  man 
In  America.  In  the  powers  of  the  mind. ..."  * 

JBTSBSON^  XHTLUXHCX  AIDS  THOMAS  OOOPSB 

Jefferson's  influence  prevailed,  and  on 
March  29,  1819,  Dr.  Thomas  Cooper  was  for- 
maUy  tfected  professor  of  chonlstry,  min- 
eralogy, natival  philosophy  and  law  with  a 
proinlsed  inn'^y*  of  ahout  83,S00.  Jefferson, 
now  almost  70,  rode  from  Montlcdlo  to  be 
present  at  the  board  of  trustees'  meeting. 
But  before  Cooper  could  assume  his  duties, 
opposition  to  the  profeseor-elect  developed 
fn»n  highly  plaoed  Presbyterians  In  the  Old 
Dominion.  Armed  with  some  of  his  published 
statements  about  the  existence  of  the  "nih- 
Ity,  Hell  and  the  transubstantiation  of  ccm- 
munlon,  they  succeeded  In  blocking  the  ap- 
pointment. 

With  1819  telng  a  year  of  depression. 
Cooper  lost  no  time  looking  for  new  employ- 
ment. He  soon  accepted  a  post  as  professor 
of  chemistry  at  South  Carolina  OoUege  In 
Columbia.  This  was  to  Cooper  to  be  only  an 
interim  position  while  Jeffeiaon  and  Madison 
unsnarled  the  situation  at  the  University  of 
Virginia.  He  soon  was  thrust,  however.  Into 
the  position  of  president  pro  tempore  of 
South  OaroUna  CoUege.  Then,  with  chances 
no  less  Ueak  for  Virginia,  he  moved  from  act- 
ing to  full  president  In  December,  1831. 

South  Carolina  College  at  that  time  was 
rife  with  disorders  and  riots.  Students  were 
rebSlUng  against  the  rigid  ragulattons  by  the 
faculty  and  the  theocratic  Influence  of  Pres- 
byterlanlsm.  President  Cooper  soon  won  the 
nepect  and  affection  of  the  undergraduate 
body.  On  the  one  hand,  he  meted  out  stiff 
penalties  to  the  dlnxq>ters;  on  the  other,  he 
loosened  faculty  oontrOl  and  established  a 
form  of  student  government.^ 

Meanwhile.  Cooper  continued  to  have  dlf- 
flculUes  with  the  Presbyterians.  Supreme 
Court  Justice  wmiam  Johnson,  a  native  of 
Charleston,  had  dug  up  and  circulated  some 
of  Cooper's  earUer  vituperative  remarks 
about  the  clergy  in  general  and  Presbyterians 
In  particular.  He  concluded  his  assessment  of 
Cooper,  with  an  attack  in  the  Charletton.  Oitp 
Gazette  of  AptU  18,  1833,  with  the  remark 
"Ood  forbid  that  the  pubUo  property  should 
be  Judged  tram  this  sorry  examplel"  A  heated 
exchange  of  statements  followed  amid  the 
threat  of  libel  suits  from  both  sldss.  But  the 
storm  gradually  abated  as  the  political  es- 
toblishmsnt  of  the  state  came  to  reoognlse 
his  solid  accomplishments  for  South  Caro- 
lina CoUege,  later  renamed  the  University  of 
South  Carolina  after  the  tentire  and  death  of 
Thomas  Cooper. 


>  Jefferson  Paper;  NO.  CCI,  March  30, 1814. 
*  Jefferaon  Papers,  No.  CCXUI,  March  1. 
1819. 


Outside  the  university.  South  Carolina  be- 
gan to  feel  the  effect  of  Cooper's  progressive 
leaderehip.  The  first  medical  et^ege  In  the 
sUte  as  well  as  the  first  Insane  asylum  both 
came  about  because  of  his  efforts. 

But  In  the  pOUttcal  q>here.  Cooper's  lead- 
ership did  not  seem  progressive.  HS  was  called 
the  "nitber  of  the  Nulllflcatlon  Movement". 
Tht  one-time  pamphletew  against  the  Slave 
trade  even  became  an  apologist  for  that  in- 
sUtutlon.  But  Cooper,  In  this  regard,  was  no 
different  from  most  who  called  themselves 
Jeffersonian  Democrats.  As  Intense  poUtlcal 
individualists,  they  supported  state  sover- 
eignty and  free  trade. 

In  1833  he  wrote  a  paii4>hlet  saying  the 
pioteetlve  tariff  was  unconstitutional.  The 
next  year.  In  support  of  Presidential  candi- 
date William  Crawford,  he  published  another 
saying  that  John  C.  Calhoun,  as  well  as  An- 
drew Jackson,  Henry  Clay  and  John  Quincy 
Adama.  were  anU-states'-rlghts  "federalisU". 
To  Oocper.  Senator  Cidhoun's  support  of 
Clay's  "American  system"  of  Internal  Im- 
provements was  a  federalism  more  odious 
because  It  was  against  the  Interests  of  the 
state  he  was  supixwed  to  represent.  When 
Jackson  was  elected  tn  1838,  Cooper  lobbied 
(or  his  friend  Msrtin  Van  Buzen  to  be  Jack- 
son's successor.  Calhoun — now  Vice  Presi- 
dent— was  considered  too  much  the  cp- 
portunlsrt  for  the  doctrinaire  Cooper.  If 
cooper  considered  Oalhoun  a  protectionist, 
It  boggles  the  mind  to  think  what  he  termed 
Daniel  Webster.  That  champion  of  New 
England  manufacturers  turned  his  orator- 
ical guns  at  Cooper  in  1834,  accusing  him  of 
"disunion".  Oooper  answered,  citing  his  de- 
votion to  the  "spirit  of  liberty".  But  his 
opponents  did  not  so  cbaracterlae  his  Isellefs. 
Unionists  called  his  suk>o*^  ^  ^^"^  tariffs 
antl-Axnerlcan,  Implying  that  he  favored 
wnji^^nrt,  land  of  his  native  birth.  Presby- 
terians called  his  attack  on  derloalism  antl- 
Obrlatlan,  saying  his  resistance  to  church 
Interference  In  matten  pcdltlcal  and  educa- 
tional was  atheistic. 

Bat  atter  his  retUement  In  1883  at  the 
age  of  seventy-four,  there  wss  a  meUowIng 
on  the  part  of  his  critics,  If  not  Cooper  htan- 
eelf.  In  the  flrst  place,  nulllflcatlon  was  no 
longer  an  tmorthodox  view  In  South 
Carolina.  SecoxMl.  Oooper  no  longer  held  a 
position  of  educational  Influence.  In  his  last 
years  he  was  considered  more  colorful  than 
controversial.  He  was  a  character  who  could 
be  counted  on  to  wave  the  flag  of  state 
sovereignty.  Typical  was  one  of  his  last 
public  statsmsnts— a  tosst  he  sent  to  a 
Fourth  of  July  celebration  In  1836.  Taken 
from  the  Southern  Times  A  State  Oazette 
of  July  8,  1838,  his  toast  read:  "To  the 
mraoory  of  the  Cbnstltuitlon  of  the  United 
States." 

When  death  came  In  his  eightieth  year 
m  1839,  Thomas  Cooper  left  no  enduring 
monument  to  reclaim  him  frcMn  historical 
Obscurity.  There  was  no  great  reform  of 
which  he  could  claim  sponsorship,  no 
sdentlflc  discovery  for  which  he  could  take 
credit,  no  outstanding  book  which  would 
have  brought  lasting  renown.  By  his  own 
standards  be  was  a  faUure.  He  wanted  a 
medical  career  but  received  only  an  honorary 
title  of  "doctor".  He  wanted  a  political  career 
but  was  removed  from  i4>polntment  to  the 
bench  by  the  legislature.  He  wanted  a  great 
academic  career,  particularly  as  flrst  presi- 
dent of  Thomas  Jefferson's  University  of 
Virginia  but  had  to  take  the  relatively  re- 
mote post  as  president  of  South  Carolina 
College. 

ooopsa  mvsB  rovtn  his  kigbt  hichx 
Cooper  never  seemed  to  find  his  right 
niche.  Although  his  path  of  life  crossed 
various  political  eras,  he  never  quite  assiuned 
a  leading  role  In  any  of  them.  Although  his 
talent  ran  the  gamut  of  legal,  phlloeophlcal 
and  sdentlflc  pursuits,  he  never  became  un- 
challenged master  of  any  of  than. 


But  if  any  Incident  In  his  life  epitomizes 
his  career.  It  was  his  deUberate  invitation  to 
punlshmsnt  imder  the  Sedition  Act  to  help 
prove  the  xuconstltutlonsllty  of  that  act. 
Cooper  then  became  the  nation's  first  "civil 
disobedient".  Maybe  this  shoiUd  be  Cooper's 
niche  in  history.  For  In  his  turbulent  and 
varied  life  the  dominant  theme  was  his  light 
against  ecclesiastical  and  poUUcal  privilege, 
a  protest  against  the  establlshmuit. 


MARTIN     CHASE 


&fr.  PEULi.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
passed  away  a  Rhode  Island  friend  and 
neighbor  whose  life  vividly  portrays  the 
romanoe  and  (vportunity  of  America. 
Martin  Chase,  bom  In  Kiev.  Russia,  aod 
coming  to  America  at  the  age  of  6 
months,  found  here  to  education  and  In- 
^Iration  to  develop  a  retailing  idea  that 
now  commands  the  serrloes  of  900.000 
of  our  citizens  with  annual  sales  of  $30 
billion. 

Twenty  years  ago  he  initiated  the  con- 
cept of  self-service  and  centralized 
checkout  in  a  retail  department  store. 
Today  his  Ann  and  Hope  Stores  are  a 
tremendous  factor  in  the  New  England 
economy. 

But  his  is  not  a  story  of  selfish  success. 
He  shared  his  genius  and  methods  gen- 
erously with  other  pioneers  he  attracted 
into  mass  retailing — to  the  end  that  cut- 
ting costs  in  selling  meant  lower  prices 
to  the  consumer. 

The  finest  eulogy  of  Martin  Chase  is 
in  the  regard  and  respect  in  wtiich  he 
was  held  by  his  competitors.  It  is  evi- 
denced by  the  resolution  passed  by  the 
Mass  Retailing  Institute  of  America. 

It  is  an  inspiration  to  free  enterprise — 
an  Inspiration  to  share  ideas  for  the 
common  good — ^wlth  the  goal  to  contaJn 
costs  of  doing  business  and  ultimately  to 
cut  the  cost  of  living  for  the  American 
family. 

To  that  end— in  our  common  purpose 
of  serving  the  American  home — ^I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  resolution 
of  the  Mass  Retailing  Institute  be  printed 
in  the  RscoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro,  as  fcdlows: 

A  RBSOLtrnoN 
Whereas,  16  years  ago  Martin  Chase,  of 
Providence,  Rhode  Island,  exercieed  visions 
of  industrial  statesmanship  and  recognised 
a  novel  possibility  of  bringing  great  benefits 
to  the  people  of  America  and.  Indeed,  to  all 
the  pei^le  in  the  Free  World,  and 

Whereas,  having  Implemented  the  vision 
by  building  the  flrst  discount  department 
store  and  developing  It  into  an  object  of  great 
success,  said  Martin  Chase  generously  and 
without  reward  or  gain  Shared  his  discovery 
with  other  by  *— /^>»<»>g  them  his  methods  and 
his  newly  gained  knowledge,  and 

Whereas,  because  of  tills  selfless  Indlna- 
tion  by  said  Martin  Chase  the  discount  de- 
partment store  concept  was  adopted  gradually 
throughout  the  United  States  and  eventually 
spread  across  much  of  the  wocid,  and 

Whereas,  as  a  result  an  industry  was 
spawned  that  in  1971  enjoyed  sales  cf  830 
Mlllon.  employed  some  900X>00  people  and 
created  additional  millions  of  Jobs  in  manu- 
facturing, tran^mrtatlon  and  building,  and 
Whereas,  this  new  Industry,  conceived  and 
nursed  to  life  by  said  Martin  Cbtue.  has 
-  raised  the  Uvlng  standard  of  some  43  million 
families  in  the  United  States  alone. 

Therefore,  We,  the  members  of  the  board 
at  directors  of  Mass  RetalUi«  InsUtote,  do 
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b«reby   rMOlv«   to   offlclaUy   rwognln   a«d 
Martin  Cbaae  •«  foundsr  of  the  discount  d^- 
p«rtment  store  Industry. 
Given  this  tenth  day  of  February,  1973. 


AprU  19,  1972 


PANAMA  CANAL  PROBLEM:   CON' 
FUSIONS  CLARIFIED 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  One  of  tile 
mo6t  vital  issues  now  before  the  Congre  is 
Is  the  highly  complicated  Interocean  ic 
canal  question.  One  aspect  of  speciil 
Importance  to  all  coasted  states  fron 
danger  involved  in  the  construction  >f 
a  new  canal  of  so-called  sea  level  deslg  i. 

The  final  report  of  the  sea-level  can  U 
study  panel  under  Public  Law  89-6i  )9 
headed  by  Robert  B.  Anderson  was  sul  h 
mltted  on  December  1, 1970,  to  the  Prea  - 
dent,  who  has  taken  no  action  thereo  \. 
This  report  recommended  the  con8tru<  :- 
tlon  of  such  canal  in  the  Republic  >f 
Panama  about  10  miles  west  of  the  e:  > 
Istlng  canal  at  an  Initially  estimatid 
cost  of  $2.88  billion,  which  does  n  \% 
include  an  indemnity  to  Panama  or  tl « 
cost  of  the  right  of  way. 

As  the  first  step,  the  report  urgtd 
the  negotlatlan  of  a  new  canal  treay 
for  a  unified  canal  system  consisting  Kt 
a  new  canal.  These  negotiations  are  nc  w 
in  progress  and  involved  the  surrend  sr 
of  United  States  sovereignty  over  tlie 
Canal  Zone  to  Panama,  which  has  n  it 
been  authorized  by  the  Congress  as  rs- 
quired  by  Article  IV,  Section  3,  Clause  2 
of  the  U.S.  Constltuti<xi. 

On  October  27,  1971,  the  113th  an- 
niversary of  the  birth  of  President  Tliei  i- 
dore  Roosevelt,  I  quoted  In  an  address  o 
the  Senate  a  notable  program  of  tie 
Panama  Canal  Society  of  Washington 
D.C.,  which  included  addresses  on  can  il 
problems  by  Senator  Strom  Thurmov  d, 
of  South  Carolina,  Representative 
Danul  J.  Flood,  of  Pennsylvania,  aid 
Dr.  John  C.  Brlggs,  professor  of  bloloe  7. 
University  of  South  Florida  at  Tame  »• 
That  by  Dr.  Briggs,  one  of  the  Natioi  's 
leading  authorities  on  marine  bloloe  y, 
was  on  the  subject:  Ecological  Dangers  >f 
a  Sea-Level  Panama  Canal." 

Dr.  Briggs,  now  director  of  gradual 
studies  of  the  University  of  South  Ho  - 
Ida,  has  followed  up  that  paper  with  ai  i- 
other  illuminating  article  entitled  "11 « 
Sea-Level  Panama  Canal  Proposal," 
published  as  a  special  feature  in  Ue 
March  1972  issue  of  the  Defenders  >f 
Wildlife  News,  the  bimonthly  publicatic  n 
of  the  Defenders  of  Wildlife,  a  nation  il 
educatlcmal  organization  dedicated  to  tl  e 
preservation  of  all  forms  of  wildlife  wit  b 
headquarters  in  Washington.  D.C. 

Dr.  Briggs,  In  addition  to  pointing  oi  it 
the  ecological  dangers  involved  in  tie 
sea  level  proposal,  peu-ticularly  the  pok 
stble  infestation  of  the  Atlantic  Oce«  n 
with  the  poisonous  yellow-bellied  PacL  Ic 
sea  snake  and  the  Crown  of  llioms  sta  '■ 
fish,  presents  what  he  describes  as  tn 
"attractive  alternative,"  the  major  mo<  - 
emlzatlon  of  the  existing  Panama  Can  il 
according  to  what  Is  known  as  the  Te  - 
mlnal  Lake-Third  Locks  Plan.  This  pU  n 
would  preserve  the  fresh  water  barri  a* 
now  existing  betweoi  the  Atlantic  ai  d 
Pacific  Oceans  and  thus  prevent  tl^ 
migration  of  marine  life. 
ICr.  President,  as  the  indicated  pap^r 


of  Dr.  Briggs  should  be  of  the  highest 
Interest  to  all  Members  of  Congress,  cog- 
nizant agencies  of  the  executive,  and  the 
governments  of  other  nations  that  may 
be  affected  ecologically  or  commercially 
by  what  hi^^pens  at  Panama,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoro, 
as  follows: 

Thx  8ka-Lcvkl  Panama  Canal  Proposal 
(By  Joiin  C.  Briggs) 

"It  Is  the  capacity  to  predict  the  outcome 
of  our  own  actions  that  mAkes  us  reqwnalble 
for  them  and  that  therefore  makes  ethical 
Judgment  of  them  both  possible  and  neces- 
sary"— Oeorge  Oaylord  Simpson. 

In  December,  1970,  the  Atlantic-Pacific 
Interooeanlo  Canal  Commission  presented  Its 
final  report  and  recommendations  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon.  The  report,  a  huge  document  of 
seven  volumee.  is  the  result  of  a  five  year 
study  costing  more  than  921  mUUon.  lu  con- 
tent should  be  of  Interest  to  all  United 
States  cltlaens  for  It  recommends.  In  a  per- 
suasive manner,  the  imdertaklng  of  an  enor- 
mous public  works  project — the  construction 
of  a  sea-level  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama. 

The  cost  of  the  proposed  canal  has  been 
estimated  at  93.88  blUlon  and  this  figure 
does  not  Include  the  cost  of  Indemnities  that 
are  certain  to  be  demanded  by  the  Republic 
of  Panama.  Such  a  canal  would  not  only  be 
the  largest  and  mosit  expensive  water  con- 
trol project  ever  undertaken  but  It  would 
be  imlque  In  other  ways.  First,  and  perhaps 
most  Important,  the  Commission  has  pro- 
posed that  the  canal  be  excavated  entirely 
within  Panamanian  territory  about  10  miles 
west  of  the  Canal  Zone  (which  Is  owned  and 
controlled  by  the  United  States) .  To  accom- 
plish this,  tlie  Commission  recoaaanended  that 
a  new  treaty  be  drawn  up  between  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  Panama  to  create  an  Isthmian 
Canal  System  that  would  Include  both  the 
existing  canal  and  the  new  sea-level 
structure. 

A  second,  and  also  Important,  facet  of  the 
aea-level  canal  proposal  is  its  economic  Justi- 
fication. Construction  projects  undertaken 
by  the  U.S.  Army  Engineers  are  required  to 
show  potential  economic  benefits  great 
enough  to  Justify  the  Investment  of  the  tax 
dollars  needed  for  the  work.  In  this  case, 
the  Canal  Commission  has  not  been  able  to 
demonstrate  such  Justification.  Its  report 
admits  that  amortization  of  the  construc- 
tion cost  from  toU  revenues  may  not  be  pos- 
sible but  states  that  the  potential  national 
defense  and  foreign  pcdlcy  benefits  Justify 
acceptance  of  a  substantial  financial  risk. 

MAaOrX  BIOLOOICAI.  MMWtUiU 

In  their  report,  the  Canal  Commission 
stated  that,  so  far  as  they  had  been  able  to 
determine  on  the  basis  of  limited  studies, 
imklng  the  oceans  at  sea  level  would  not 
endanger  the  commercial  or  mpart  fish  on 
either  side  of  the  lathmus.  The  Commission 
also  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  po- 
tential for  transfer  of  harmful  biota  and  hy- 
blrdlzatlon  or  displacement  of  species  In  both 
oceans  exists  but  the  risks  Involved  appear 
to  be  acceptable.  Unfortunately,  these  state- 
ments not  only  have  no  scientific  basis  but 
are  inconsistent  with  the  WTuttng«  of  a  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Science  Committee  which 
examined  the  ecological  ImpUcatlons  of  the 
proposed  canal.  In  essence,  the  Committee 
warned  that  "great  danger"  could  result  and 
that  if  the  canal  had  to  be  buUt  elaborate 
precautions  would  be  necessary  to  prevent 
migrations  by  marine  *nim«.i« 

The  tropical  marine  waters  of  the  Americas 
are  divided  by  the  New  World  Land  Barrier, 
of  which  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  Is  a  part. 
Into  two  major  segments,  the  Western  Atlan- 


tic and  the  Eastern  Pacific.  This  separation 
has  existed  since  the  latest  Pleistocene  or  the 
eaiUest  Plalstooene — approximately  three 
mHllon  years.  During  this  time,  siifltclent 
evolutionary  change  has  taken  place  so  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  animal  populations 
on  each  side  have  become  distinct  from  one 
another:  that  Is,  they  have  developed  into 
separate  species. 

The  marine  faunas  on  either  side  of  Cen- 
tral America  are  not  only  exceedingly  rich. 
In  terms  of  the  diversity  of  spedes.  but  ai« 
reUtlvtiy  poorly  known.  At  this  time,  one 
can  only  make  a  very  rough  guess  as  to  the 
total  number  of  species  that  are  Involved. 
The  Western  Atlantic  portion  appears  to  have 
the  richest  fatma.  It  has  been  eetlmated  that 
the  western  Caribbean  alone  supports  about 
600  q>eclee  of  shallow  water  fishes  and  about 
7800  species  of  Invertebrates. 

On  the  Eastern  Pacific  side,  the  Oulf  of 
Panama  and  Its  adjacent  waters  are  probably 
inhabited  by  about  400  flah  upvAm  and  about 
8300  Invertebrate  ^Mcles.  In  considering  the 
possible  effects  of  a  sea-level  canal  upon  this 
rich  marine  life,  it  Is  loqwrtant  to  note  that 
most  of  the  fishes  are,  at  least  at  some  stage 
In  tbelr  Ufe  eyde,  highly  mobile.  Further- 
more, 80-«5%  of  the  tropical,  benthle  in- 
vertebrates possess  pelagic  larval  stages  that 
are  capable  of  moving,  or  can  be  transported 
by  surface  currents,  for  considerable  dis- 
tances. This  means  that  a  continuous,  salt- 
water passage  across  Panama  woiUd  present 
a  migratory  route  that  could  be  utilized  by 
the  majority  of  animal  species  on  each  side. 
What  would  be  the  consequences  of  such 
migrations? 

As  the  distributional  patterns  of  many 
animal  species  have  become  better  known,  an 
Important  aoogeographic  principle  has 
emerged.  It  Is  probably  this  principle  that. 
In  large  part,  determines  the  relationships  of 
the  major  zoogeographlc  regions  of  the  wcx-ld. 
It  may  be  stated  as  foUows:  Wherever  two 
regions  are  separated  by  a  barrier  that  is  par- 
tially passable,  the  reglcm  with  the  richest 
(most  diverse)  fauna  will  donate  species  to 
the  region  with  the  lesser  fauna  but  will 
accept  few  or  no  ^>ecles  In  rettvn.  This  prin- 
ciple appears  to  operate  Just  as  effectively  In 
the  marine  environment  as  It  does  on  land. 

Although  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  nuke 
a  detaUed  prediction  about  the  effects  of  a 
sea-level  Panama  canal  entirely  on  the  basis 
of  our  experience  with  the  Sues  Canal,  the 
latter  passage,  which  was  opened  In  1888, 
dearly  demonstrates  the  operation  of  the 
principle  stated  above.  To  this  date,  no  less 
than  30  species  of  Bed  Sea  fishes  and  110 
species  of  invertebrates  have  succeeded  to. 
migrating  through  the  Suec  Canal  to  estab- 
lish themselves  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean. 
But,  with  the  single  exception  of  one  fish 
q>ecies  that  Is  eq>edaUy  ad^>ted  to  live  m 
high  salinity  lagoons,  no  Mediterranean 
animals  have  been  able  to  sucoessfuUy  invsde 
the  Red  Sea.  The  Red  Sea,  a  part  of  the  great 
Indo-West  Pacific  Eteglon,  possesses  a  con- 
siderably richer  fauna  than  the  Medlter- 


"nte  fact  that  relatively  few  Red  Sea  species 
have  Invaded  the  Mediterranean  In  some- 
what over  100  years  can  be  explained  by  the 
existence,  for  most  of  that  time,  at  salinity 
and  temperature  barriers  that  severely  re- 
stricted migration  through  the  Sues  Canal. 
In  the  case  of  the  proposed  Panama  sea-lev«I 
canal,  no  sudi  barriers  are  antlolpaited  so 
that  rapid  and  numerous  migrations  may 
be  expected. 

Before  making  a  prediction  for  Panama, 
one  needs  to  consider  a  second  aoogeogiaphle 
(and  ecological)  prlnc^de  that  appears  to  be 
generally  a^dlcalde.  Along  most  mainland 
shorelines,  as  In  nMst  mainland  teiiestilal 
areas,  each  major  habitat  U  probably  tnxp- 
portlng  maximum  number  of  species; 
that  Is,  the  wpttAm  diversity  has  become  at- 
tuned to  the  local  environment  so  that 
ecological  saturation  has  been  achieved.  In 
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such  situations,  the  introduction  of  addi- 
tional species  can  only  temporarily  Increase 
the  diversity  and,  over  a  period  of  time,  the 
number  of  species  present  can  be  expected  to 
drop  back  to  Its  original  level.  This  means 
that  a  species  that  has  been  Introduced  or  has 
migrated  Into  a  new  area  may  either  survive 
In  Ita  new  home  by  eliminating  a  species  al- 
ready there  (Its  ecological  equivalent)  or  It 
may  meet  so  much  resistance  by  the  native 
q>ecles  that  It  will  be  unable  to  establish 
itsdf. 

In  the  advent  of  a  sea-level  canal  across 
Panama,  we  may  expect  that,  over  the  years, 
several  thousand  Atlantic  species  of  shallow 
water,  marine  animals  will  succeed  in  reach- 
ing the  Eastern  Pacific  and  vice  versa.  Since 
these  thousands  of  ^ecles  that  would  be 
coming  into  contact  for  the  first  time  are, 
for  the  most  part,  distinct  from  one  another, 
we  may  expect  that  they  would  tend  to  enter 
into  coa4>etltion  rather  than  hybridizing. 
Considering  that  the  tropical  Westwn  At- 
lantic has  a  richer  fauna  than  the  Eastern 
Pacific,  It  can  be  predicted,  in  accordance 
with  the  two  principles  stated  above,  that  the 
Atlantic  species  would  prove  to  be  the  better 
competitors  and  would  eventually  eliminate 
their  Eastern  Pacific  relatives. 

It  Is  Mm  prospect  of  a  huge  and  Irrevocable 
loss  ot  perhi4is  thousands  of  q>ecles  native  to 
the  Eastern  Pacific  that  constitutes  the  ma- 
jor biological  problem  presented  by  the 
Panama  sea-level  canal.  In  contrast,  the 
fauna  of  the  Western  Atlantic  may  remain 
relativdy  little  affected.  However,  there  do 
exist  In  the  Eastern  Pacific  a  n\m^>er  of 
marine  animals  that  (»lglnaUy  came  frcmi 
the  Indo-West  Pacific,  the  largest  and  most 
diverse  of  all  the  tropical  Regions.  Among 
them  are  such  animals  as  the  poisonous  sea- 
snake,  Ptlamis  platurtu,  and  the  crown-of- 
tboms  starfish,  Aeanthxuter  pUtnct.  It  Is  ex- 
pected that  these  animals  woiild  be  capable 
of  migrating  through  a  salt-water  canal  and, 
once  having  gained  access  to  the  Atiantic, 
would  establish  themselves  in  that  ocean. 
Although  It  Is  very  difficult  for  the  biolo- 
gist to  accurately  predict  the  resulta  of  In- 
vasion by  a  given  animal  species,  many  cases 
are  known  where  the  Invader  has  undergone 
enormous  population  increases.  The  proba- 
bility of  such  a  population  explosion  by  an 
mtroduced  q>ecles  i4>pears  to  be  greatly  in- 
creased In  areas  where  there  are  no  native 
species  occupymg  similar  niches.  At  present 
there  are  no  seasnakes  In  the  Atlantic  so  the 
fish  species  there  have  not  had  to  cope  with 
this  kind  of  predator.  In  a  like  manner,  the 
coral  species,  that  have  built  up  the  exten- 
sive coral  reefs  that  are  found  from  Florida 
to  BraaU,  have  not  been  exposed  to  the  ac- 
tions of  a  voracious  coral  predator  such  as 
the  crown-of -thorns  starfish. 

A  small-scale  example  of  what  may  happen 
when  a  new  kmd  of  predator  gains  access  to 
a  vlrgm  area  was  provided  by  the  sea  lam- 
prey, Petromyzon  marinus,  when  it  migrated 
through  the  Welland  Canal  to  reach  the 
western  Great  LAkes.  The  lamprey  tmder- 
went  a  rapid  popiilatlon  tocrease  and  deci- 
mated the  native  lake  trout  and  whltefish 
populations.  The  damage  to  the  commercial 
fisheries  for  the  latter  two  species  amounted 
to  several  mUUon  doUars  and  the  United 
States  and  Canada  had  to  spend  additional 
millions  In  order  to  bring  the  lamprey  under 
control. 

There  Is  no  other  place  In  the  world  where 
a  single  engineering  project  would  be  likely 
to  have  such  drastic  biological  effecte.  Once  a 
unique  animal  species  disappears  from  the 
face  of  the  earth  It  Is  gone  forever  and  no 
amount  of  recrimmatlon  can  replace  It.  Do 
we  owe  It  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity  to 
preeerve  as  much  of  our  nat\u^  heritage  as 
possible?  If  so,  let  us  consider  very  care- 
fully the  biological  as  well  as  the  economic 
consequences  of  building  a  sea-level  canaL 


AM   ATTKACnVX  AI.TXBNATIVZ 

When  conaervatloniste  find  It  necessary  to 
object  to  some  engineering  projecte  for  eco- 
logical reasons  they,  more  often  than  not, 
find  themselves  In  the  purely  negative  posi- 
tion of  objecting  to  something  without  being 
able  to  offer  any  feasible  alternatives.  For- 
tunately, In  the  case  of  the  Panama  sea- 
level  canal  proposal,  there  is  an  attractive, 
simple,  and  economical  alternative.  The  Ter- 
minal Lake-Third  Locks  Plan,  now  before 
Congress,  has  several  dlstmct  advantages: 
(1)  we  would  still  have  a  freshwater  canal 
that  would  prevent  migrations  by  marine 
*niTna.i«  (2)  capacity  would  be  Increased 
enough  to  provide  35,000  annual  translte, 
about  the  same  number  that  would  be  per- 
mitted by  a  sea-level  canal,  (3)  no  new 
treaties  would  be  required  since  all  the  con- 
struction would  take  place  In  the  Canal  Zone 
which  is  already  owned  and  controlled  by 
the  United  States,  and  (4)  the  cost  would  be 
about  $850  million  compared  to  $2.88  billion 
for  a  sea-level  structure. 


COMPREHENSIVE  OIL  POLICY 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  too  often, 
countries  make  pcdlcy  In  bits  and  pieces, 
reacting  from  one  crisis  to  the  next.  If 
we  do  not  take  positive  action  immedi- 
ately to  solve  the  energy  crisis  facing 
our  Nation,  we  will  find  ourselves  in 
more  than  an  ordinary  crisis.  A  policy 
anything  less  than  conprehensive  will 
not  avert  the  great  difficulty  we  will  en- 
counter if  we  do  not  plan  now  for  the 
energy  needs  of  the  late  1970's  and  1980's. 

Marilyn  Berger.  a  writer  for  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  authored  an  article  for  last 
Sunday's  Post  outlinbig  many  of  the  dif- 
ficult choices  facing  policymakers  re- 
garding foreign  supplies  of  oil.  The  Mid- 
dle East  produced  1  million  barrels  of  oil 
for  use  by  the  United  States  in  1970; 
by  1980,  that  figure  will  probably  grow 
to  between  8  and  10  million  bairels.  A 
successful  policy  will  require  very  deli- 
cate diplomacy.  We  will  be  dealing  with 
countries  in  the  Middle  East  and  South 
America  which  are  proud  of  their  in- 
dependence and  protective  of  their  re- 
sources. 

A  coherent  foreign  policy  emphasizing 
diplomacy  must  soon  be  established  to 
guide  our  dealings  with  oil-producing 
nations.  Marilyn  Berger's  article  is  a 
useful  summary  of  the  Issues  we  will  be 
facing  in  developing  such  a  path.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  RxcoRD. 

There  being  no  obJecticHi.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

On.,  FoBxniN  PoucT  and  tks  Bnxbgt  Cbibib 
(By  Marilyn  Berger) 

Two  decades  ago,  when  the  demand  for 
oU  In  this  country  was  a  fraction  of  what 
>lt  Is  today,  the  United  States  was  siUBcienUy 
worried  about  the  government  of  oll-rlch 
Iran  to  have  a  CIA  sponsor  a  coup  there.  To- 
day, with  UJB.  Importe  of  Middle  East  oil 
rising — and  with  projections  suggesting  that 
30  to  40  par  cent  of  UJS.  consumption  will 
have  to  come  from  that  unstable  area  by 
1986— Washington  faces  the  probable  na- 
tionalisation of  all  American  oU  companies 
there  within  a  decade. 

TtM  takeovers  are  expected  to  be  made  by 
govemmento  more  or  less  friendly,  more  or 
less  "rdlable"  and  with  compensation  that 
Is  more  or  leas  satisfactory.  And  the  United 
States,  with  Ite  "lowered  profile"  abroad.  Is 


not  likely  to  be  sponsoring  any  similar  coups. 
The  question  of  what  the  country  can  do 
Is  being  widely  debated  In  government  and 
Industry  circles,  especially  since  we  are 
headed  for  an  energy  crisis. 

While  there  are  many  ideas  for  alleviat- 
ing the  potential  crisis  by  developing  new 
sources  of  power,  for  the  next  decade  and  a 
half.  In  the  words  of  one  government  con- 
sultant, there  is  "nothing  but  oil."  And  with 
domestic  production  having  peaked,  much 
of  It  will  have  to  oome  from  abroad.  This  Is 
causing  concern  In  dozens  of  government 
bureaus  dealing  In  both  foreign  and  domestic 
affairs  and  Is  currentiy  the  subject  of  a 
House  committee  hearing. 

At  the  Conunerce  Department  a  major  con- 
cern Is  the  impftct  on  the  U^S.  balance  of 
paymente.  If  current  projections  are  correct, 
says  Commerce  Secretary  Peter  O.  Peterson, 
the  deficit  on  oU  alone  "could  be  $8  biUton 
by  1975  and  $16  blUlon  by  1980." 

State  Department  and  Pentagon  ofllcials 
worry  about  the  security  of  supplies  from 
Arab  countries  that  are  In  continuing  con- 
frontation with  Israel.  A  day  could  conte,  they 
say,  when  the  Arabs  might  act  more  force- 
fully on  the  proverb  that  the  friend  of  their 
enemy  is  their  enemy.  Probably  even  more 
worrisome  to  them  Is  the  Increasing  Soviet 
Influence  In  the  Arab  world. 

The  Treasury  Department  is  concerned 
about  the  oil  tax  structure,  the  Interior  De- 
partment about  the  development  of  alter- 
nate sources  In  shale  and  tar  sands  and  on 
the  contmental  shelf,  and  environmentalists 
are  worrying  even  more  about  what  that 
development  would  mean  to  the  quality  of 
American  Ufe. 

"grumiNG    IT    TO    DSATa" 

It  aeeme  safe  to  say  there  la  no  basic  raw 
material  which  so  deeply  affecte  American 
Intereste,  domestic  and  foreign.  It  is  unlikely 
that  there  is  any  indiistry  that  has  had 
greater  suoceas  In  winning  oongressional  sup- 
port for  its  interests  or  greater  entree  into 
the  highest  levels  of  government,  making  any 
tampering  with  the  existing  system  espe- 
cially difficult  diulng  a  {Mveldential  dectlon 
year. 

Perhaps  this  Is  one  reason  why  everybody 
Is  talking  about  the  energy  crunch  but  no- 
body Is  doing  much  to  solve  It.  As  one  lawyer 
wtMiclng  with  a  number  of  oU  c<Knpanles  re- 
marks: "They're  studying  it  to  death  .  .  . 
The  problem  in  the  government  now  is  that 
there  are  43  agencies  involved  with  energy." 

The  number  43  Is  not  exaggeration;  Inte- 
rior Secretary  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton  put  the 
number  at  61.  Not  only  are  studies  being 
made  by  most  of  these  agencies,  but  there 
are  almost  as  many  solutions  as  studies. 

TtM  State  Departnxent,  In  a  stUl-aecret  re- 
port, has  taken  something  of  a  lead  In  urging 
the  government  to  take  foreign  and  domestic 
actions  ranging  from  development  of  alter- 
natives to  auto  transportation  to  changing 
oil  and  gas  price  structures.  So  far  no  acticm 
has  been  taken  on  the  study. 

The  President  on  June  4,  1971,  sent  Con- 
gress a  message  on  energy  resources.  Tills, 
however,  looks  mainly  toward  a  solution  to 
proMems  In  the  1980s  and  beyond  and 
touches  only  peripherally  <»i  the  oil  shortage 
that's  almost  here. 

The  environmentalists  suggest  a  aolution 
that  Is  attractive  In  Its  sln^yllclty:  Use  leas. 
"A  lot  of  our  energy  problems  will  be  solved 
If  we  stop  doing  what  we're  doing,"  says  Stew- 
art Udall,  former  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
"The  country  should  look  at  Ite  own  resources 
and  play  the  hand  It  was  dealt.  .  .  .  For  en- 
vlronmentaliste  the  gut  reaction  Is  to  slow 
things  itown." 

In  fact,  virtually  evoy  solution  to  the  oil 
supply  problem  creates  difficulties  for  the 
envlponmentaliste.  If  the  United  States  Is  to 
Import  more  oil — which  the  experto  say  It 
must — more  and  bigger  tankers,  deeper  porta 
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and  more  mflnertM  wlU  b«  needed.  Tb>  en- 
TlronmentallsU  like  none  of  theae,  o  it  of 
oonoem  for  oU  apUU  »nd  air  pollutloi.  To 
produce  more  domestic  oil  means  oS  ihore 
drilling,  shale  development,  new  plp«  line*, 
which  again  bring  with  them  the  proc  pecta 
of  BplUs,  ^udge  dlspoaal  and  potentli^**^* 
logical  Unbalance. 

TKKT     CAN'T     DKINK     XT 

Even  If  domestic  oil  la  devel(q>ed.  hoiiever, 
tlie  Middle  Kast  will  remain  Importan ;  tot 
some  time  as  a  source,  of  energy  auppl; '  for 
thla  country.  Imports  from  the  Middle  Bast 
In  1970  amounted  to  1  million  barrels  a  day. 
By  1980  that  figure  la  expected  to  rise  to  8  to 
10  million  barrels  a  day. 

While  even  the  moet  pesslrolatlc  planners 
are  not  predicting  any  total,  long-term  c\  toff 
of  oil  from  that  region — the  Arabs  can't  d  "ink 
It,  as  the  saying  goes — one  State  Departn  lent 
official  suggested  that  It  "would  be  absolu  tely 
Insane  to  become  dependent  upon  sucft  a 
volatile  area  for  energy  supplies."  Under  1  lee- 
retary  of  State  John  N.  Irwin  last  week  cs  lied 
petroleum  "a  finite  conunodlty  .  .  .  esser  tial 
to  a  country's  well  being  and  .  .  .  the  riost 
political  of  all  commodities." 

Oil  presente  the  United  SUtes  with  a  <  ou- 
ble  problem.  The  oU-rlch  Arab  nations,  al  ong 
with  most  of  the  so-called  "third  wcnrld,'  are 
moving  toward  control  of  their  own  resoui  ces. 
Thla  will  affect  American  oil  concession.  I  lee- 
ondly,  AnMrlcan  support  of  Israel  haa  had  the 
effect  of  opening  the  Arab  world  to  Soviet  in- 
fluence. "We  have  oversubscribed  to  the 
Israeli  case,"  said  one  U.S.  official,  who  Is  i  «r- 
sonally  sympathetic  to  Jerusalem,  "i  aid 
turned  the  area  over  to  Russian  Influei  ce. 
The  fact  Is  that  the  Soviet  position  has  b<  en 
greatly  enhanced,  and  part  of  It  comes  .  .  . 
from  the  fact  that  we  support  Israel,  right  or 
wrong."  The  Soviet  Union  only  last  week  i  n- 
nounced  a  «300  million  Investment  In  Ir  u]. 
Its  first  major  Inroad  Into  Mideast  oU  prodi  ic- 
tlon. 

Whether  the  Russians  would,  or  could,  i  ise 
their  political  Influence  with  the  Arabs  to  :  n- 
terrupt  oil  supplies  to  the  United  States  or 
Its  allies  In  Western  Europe  or  Japan  Is  ( ne 
question  bothering  American  strategists.  As 
one  official  put  It,  "I'd  hate  to  be  in  a  posit  on 
In  a  crisis  where  the  Russians  have  that  ca;  >a- 
blUty."  The  Russians  will  for  some  time  hi  ive 
enough  oil  of  their  own,  so  apart  from  \be 
geographic-strategic  Interests  In  the  regl>n, 
one  of  the  only  other  Interests  can  be  In  1  be 
control  of  oU  flows. 

The  tendency  has  been  to  try  to  remiive 
causes  of  tension,  as  In  Berlin — If  the  agree- 
ment Is  ratified — strategic  arms  llmltatlois, 
trade.  But  the  long-term  picture  In  the  M  d- 
dle  East  has  not  been  a  gratifying  one  'or 
American  planners.  "Twenty  years  ago,  e^  en 
less,"  said  one  State  Department  official,  "\  he 
Sixth  Fleet  could  call  at  any  port  In  the  Me  U- 
terranean.  Now  there  Is  not  a  port  on  1  he 
southern  shore  that  woxild  welcome  It." 

STATS      DEPARTMENT      PKOPOSAl;.S 

The  State  Department  has  undertaken  a 
broad  study  of  the  whole  oil -energy  proble  n. 
It  Is  aimed  In  the  words  of  one  official,  *  at 
getting  the  United  States  to  take  econoo  ilc 
and  diplomatic  actions  now  to  oof>e  wit 
crisis  coming  in  1975  to  1980."  One  of  the  i 
sons  the  Policy  Analysis  and  Research  Allo- 
cation (PARA)  report  has  been  labeled  "j 
cret"  Is  that  It  calls  for  domestic  measuj'es 
that  are  not  supposed  to  be  any  buslnessjof 
the  State  Department.  Among  the  repo  ts 
approximately  15  recommendations.  It 
learned,  are  proposals  to: 

Develop  domestic  sources  on  the  conti- 
nental shMf  and  In  shale. 

Bnoourage  development  In  the  Westc^ 
Hemisphere,  espeolaUy  in  Venesuel*  (wh<re 
heavy  oapltal  expenditure  would  be  neoeaai  ry 
at  a  time  when  nationaUaatlon  threateiip) 
and  In  Canada. 

Seek  to  conclude  agreements  with  1>"fi^ln 
on  oil  (and  natural  gas)  supplies.  (Oap- 
ada  ao  fiar  has  been  reluctant  to  algn.) 


Build  the  Alaska  pipeline.  Environmental 
interests  must  be  taken  into  account,  but, 
it  is  noted,  every  barrel  of  oil  that  does  not 
come  from  the  North  Slope  will  haw  to 
come  from  the  Middle  Bast. 

Change  price  struotures  on  oil  and  natural 
gas  to  enoounge  reduced  consiunptlon  of 
oil  and  oonservatlod  of  reeerves.  llils  pro- 
posal is  not  expected  to  be  very  popular 
among  a  variety  of  domestic  Interests. 

Use  taxes  from  oU  to  develop  othm:  forms 
of  mass  transportation  than  the  automo- 
bile and  the  highway. 

Kncouiage  the  major  oU  companies  to  or- 
ganize themselves  for  operations  abroad 
with  the  kind  of  exemption  from  antitrust 
laws  that  they  received  during  last  y«ar^ 
negotiations  with  the  Organixmtion  of  Petio- 
leum  ExporUng  Countries  (OPBC). 

Urge  the  oU  companies  to  go  along  with 
demands  by  the  producing  countries  for  par- 
ticipation, on  the  premise  that  it  wUl  hap- 
pen sooner  or  later  anyway  and  that  they 
might  as  well  try  to  get  the  t>e8t  deal  they 
can  while  postponing  it  as  long  as  reason- 
ably possible.  (Aramco,  the  American -owned 
oil  consortium,  recently  agreed  to  Saudi 
Arabl's  demand  tot  a  20  per  cent  share  in  its 
operatlona.  Bxperta  expect  these  demands  to 
go  to  60  per  cent  soon  and  to  100  per  cent 
m  10  years.) 

Assure  the  oil  companies  a  profit  suffldent 
to  finance  expI<»atlon  here  and  abroad.  (A 
recent  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  study  pro- 
jects that  the  oil  industry  outside  the  Com- 
munist world  will  require  an  investment  of 
$500  billion  over  the  next  10  years,  tl30  bil- 
lion of  which  would  be  needed  for  develop- 
ment of  new  oil  resources.  This  la  more 
tban  has  been  spent  In  the  entire  history  of 
the  industry.  The  study  also  predicts  that 
more  oil  will  be  consumed  in  the  next  10 
years  than  has  been  conoumed  up  to  now.) 
Encourage  a  kind  of  consumers  union  of 
oU -purchasing  countries.  The  producers  have 
Joined  together  in  OPBC  and  presumably  ttie 
consumers,  under  such  an  arrangement, 
could  similarly  increase  their  bargaining 
power.  Such  an  arrangement  would  tend  to 
Itanit  the  confrontation  aspects  of  negotia- 
tions between  U.S.  firms  standing  alone  and 
Arab  countries.  It  oould  also  tend  to  lessen 
the  inevitable  competition  among  the 
world's  developed  nations  for  the  limited 
available  supplies. 

AN  Kmaat  "csua" 

Oil  Industry  experts  have  other  sugges- 
tions. Oae  heard  frequently  Is  a  proposal  to 
stockpile  oil  to  provide  reserves  against  un- 
foreseen cutoff's — an  extremely  expenslTe 
proposition  but  no  hkmv  costly,  they  say, 
than  the  oil  Import  quota  system  has  been 
to  Americans. 

Nearly  all  the  experts,  botti  in  and  out  of 
government,  agree  on  the  need  to  have  an 
energy  "czar"  to  coordinate  government  pol- 
icy. A  related  suggestion  is  to  have  an  "oil 
diplomat." 

"The  problem  today,"  said  one  U.S.  official, 
"is  that  nobody  1b  sitting  down  and  saying, 
'Here's  where  the  oil  la,  here  are  our  prob- 
lems with,  say,  Veneeuela,  Ecuador,  Saudi 
Arabia,'  for  example.  Why  don't  we  begin 
to  decide  how  much  we  want  from  whece 
and  design  a  program  that  worka  on  that 
basis?  Now  every  little  piece  is  seen  as  a 
separate  uiUt  ...  I  think  we  could  sit  down 
and  oonfeot  a  policy  that  the  oil  Industry 
would  buy  and  that  the  oil  countries  could 
accept."  He  U  not  suggesting  it  would  be 
easy,  only  possible. 

This  samA  offlolal  suggestad  that  an  "oil 
diplomat"  would  have  the  task  of  harmo- 
nizing U.S.  foreign  policy  with  U,8.  enargy 
needs.  "You  can  get  more  with  chazm  than 
with  threats."  ha  said,  "if  you  have  some- 
one with  the  presence  and  intelligence  of 
a  David  Packard  or  a  Cyrus  Vaaoe." 

The  suggestion  to  name  an  oil  envoy  grows 
out  of  the  assessment  that  as  the  military 
cptlon  diminishes  for  the  United  States,  di- 


plomacy muat  take  over  to  help  preserve 
American  interests.  One  UJB.  offletal  !•• 
marked :  "THe  United  SUtea  has  traditionally 
operated  on  the  aasiunptlon  that  the  oil  in- 
dustry operates  under  a  free  entarprlae  aystam 
and  that  it  has  been  up  to  the  industry  to 
tap  Middle  Bast  resources  to  supplement  our 
own  oil  .  .  .  But  the  oil  countries  are  blow- 
ing the  whistle  on  this  and  the  companies 
are  going  to  be  In  trouble  .  .  .  We're  foing 
to  have  to  operate  as  a  nation  cr  see  the 
companies  get  dlsposseased  .  .  .  We'll  either 
have  to  let  third-rate  countries  push  us 
around  or  get  the  government  behind  the  oil 
companies." 

This  would  not  require  any  great  realign- 
ment of  official  thinking.  "Concern  for  the 
plight  of  the  oil  companies,"  noted  this  offi- 
cial, "has  always  been  considerable  at  the 
upper  levels  of  government  .  .  .  There  has 
always  been  oonown,  tat  ezan4>le,  to  keep 
on  good  terms  with  the  oil  companies,  but 
this  haa  always  run  afoul  of  American  sup- 
port of  Israel." 

The  concern  about  the  Impact  on  other  oil 
ooimtrles  of  an  Iranian  takeover  of  British 
oil  intereeU  In  1961  and  over  possible  Soviet 
control  of  that  valuable  piece  of  real  estate 
clearly  led  to  the  overthrow  of  Mohammed 
Mossadegh  in  a  CIA-lnsplred  coup  in  1963. 
Iliere  Is  little  doiibt  that  o»X  was  a  major 
factor  in  the  1B56  Sues  crisU. 

American  oil  companies  have  been  spec- 
tacularly successful  In  getting  favorable  leg- 
islation domestlcaay — oil  import  quotas,  oil 
deletion  allowances,  tax  breaks  Tbay  lobby 
openly  for  domestic  favors  and  have  impor- 
tant friends  In  the  Congress. 

House  Speaker  Carl  Albert  for  example, 
recently  told  the  American  Petroleum  Insti- 
tute that  "nearly  one-half  of  the  gas  and 
one-third  tit  the  oil  produced  in  Oklahoma 
are  produced  in  my  congressional  district." 
Rep.  Hale  Boggs,  House  majority  leader,  is 
from  oU-rlch  Louisiana,  as  are  Allen  J.  Ellen- 
der.  chairman  of  the  Senate  AppropriatloiM 
Oomsmlttee,  and  RuaaeU  Long,  head  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee.  And  Rep.  George 
H.  Mabon,  chairman  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  la  from  Texas.  This  is  to 
say  little  about  John  B.  Connally  Jr.  of 
Texaa,  who  is  not  known  for  a  lack  of  sym- 
pathy with  oil  Interesta. 

One  oil  expert  remarked  that  oil's  Influ- 
ence is  not  so  strong  as  when  Ljmdon  B. 
Johnson  and  Saan  Raybum  were  the  powers 
in  C<»igre8s,  "but  It  isn't  that  bad." 

Ironically,  many  oil  vxpwta  say,  it  has 
been  the  very  success  of  oil  companies  In 
winning  Issues  domesticaUy  that  has  led  to 
the  current  situation  in  which  the  United 
States  Is  beoooktng  increasingly  reliant  on 
foreign  oil.  The  oil  Import  quotas,  for  exam- 
ple, were  designed  to  prevent  cheap  foreign 
oil  from  competing  with  more  expensive 
domestic  oil.  (An  average  American  well  can 
produce  13  bl^Tels  a  day  wblle  a  well  in  the 
Middle  East  can  produce  anywhere  from  8,000 
to  60,000  barrels  a  day.) 

"nie  quotas  were  Imposed  In  the  "national 
interest"  to  improve  American  self-suffi- 
ctency  and  prevent  undue  rellanoe  on  a  alngje 
foreign  area.  But  while  the  qxiotas  may  have 
prevented  domestic  American  oil  oompanles 
from  being  forced  out  of  bualnaaa  by  cheap 
competition,  they  failed  to  encourage  expan- 
sion of  American  domeaftlo  capacity.  "The 
means  used  had  no  relationahlp  to  a  very 
desirable  end,"  said  one  lawyer. 

What  they  clearly  did  do  was  to  force  the 
use  of  U.S.  reserves.  One  authority  remarks 
that  they  virtually  mandated  that  we  "drain 
America  fliat." 

Although  the  quotas  remain,  virtually  ev- 
erytme  in  the  oil  budness  agrees  that  there 
will  have  to  be  more  Imports  this  year.  ThVB 
the  quotas  will  have  to  be  raised — some  think 
an  emergency  meeting  will  have  to  be  called 
this  summer — because  domestic  production 
cannot  meet  demand.  But  politics  probably 
dictatee  that  the  quota  system  will  not  be 
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dropped.  In  Tact,  there  seems  to  be  no  ona  In 
either  government  or  the  oil  industry  who 
thinks  there  will  be  any  basic  change  In  oil 
policy  in  1973. 

AITXCTOra  rOKEION  FOUCT 

In  contrast  with  the  open  domestic  lobby- 
ing by  lnd^>endent  oil  firms  based  in  the 
United  States,  the  major  International  oil 
oompanles  have  been  far  more  subtle  in  their 
efforts  to  affect  American  foreign  policy.  As 
one  U.S.  official  said.  "Hie  people  involved 
In  political  matters  In  the  Middle  Bast  know 
how  Important  the  oil  interests  are."  He 
added  that  officials  of  the  international  firms 
are  "Important  people  who  know  the  im- 
portant people  in  government  ...  In  Acbe- 
son'a  time  there  was  the  old  school  tie  and 
they  were  very  correct  about  It  all .  .  .  Tbtm 
were  no  Dita  Beards." 

The  oil  cc»npany  Interests,  he  aald,  coincide 
with  UJ3.  strategic  interests  both  In  prevent- 
ing Soviet  control  of  a  strategic  region  and 
in  assuring  energy  supplies.  "But  to  suggest 
that  they  are  lobbying  for  a  new  political 
attitude  would  be  wrong,"  he  added. 

Continued  U.S.  suppcnt  of  larati,  for  ex- 
ample. Is  now  considered  one  of  the  "givens" 
In  international  relations,  and  oU  executives 
and  officials  start  from  that  premise.  But  ef- 
forts are  always  under  way  to  get  what  oil 
executives  would  call  a  more  "evenhanded" 
policy.  There  are  suggestions  that  the  United 
States  develop  technical  assistance  programs 
for  the  oil  countries,  expand  cultural  pro- 
grams and  repeat  as  often  as  possible  state- 
ments about  the  territorial  integrity  of  all 
nations  in  the  region,  In  order  to  keep  lines 
open  to  the  Arabs  If  not  to  get  the  Arabs  to 
love  America. 

sovirr  GAS  deal 

Meanwhile,  the  United  States  is  looking  at 
the  posElbUlty  of  doing  business  with  the 
Soviet  Union  for  the  import  of  liquefied  nat- 
ural gas.  Commerce  Department  officials  sug- 
gest that  a  Joint  venture  could  lead  to  as 
much  as  $1  billion  a  year  in  natural  gas  Im- 
ports If  studies  now  under  way  indicate  that 
it  Is  technically  and  economically  feasible. 
They  say  it  is  doubtful,  however,  that  any- 
thing can  be  done  to  import  the  Soviet  gas 
without  the  grant  to  Moscow  of  Export-Im- 
port Bimk  credits  and  most  favored  nation 
treatment.  And  there  is  talk  of  trading  off 
excess  Amwlcan  grain  for  Soviet  gas  to  begin 
an  exchange  relationsb^. 

The  United  States  would  also  have  to  de- 
cide Just  how  much,  from  a  national  security 
Standpoint,  it  can  afford  to  Import  from  a 
cotuitry  that  remains  its  main  rival  in  the 
world.  "Amounts  of  purchase,"  said  one  of- 
ficial, "should  be  dictated  by  the  degree  of 
dependency  we're  willing  to  allow.  That 
might  be  8  to  6  per  cent  of  total  gas  use, 
which  would  mean  about  80  per  cent  of  West 
Coast  consumption." 

There  are  those  who  believe  a  deal  with 
the  Russians  would  enhance  rather  than 
detract  from  national  security.  "Ftom  the 
standpoint  of  foreign  policy,"  said  one  former 
Pentagon  official.  "I  would  develop  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  relations  wlth^'the  Soviets. 
Wouldn't  we  want  to  have  the  Soviets  think 
of  us  as  a  cxistomer?  Don't  forget,  there's 
nothing  as  lovable  as  a  good  customer.  Then 
they  wouldn't  create  unnecessary  tensions." 

Soviet  natural  gas,  al(Mig  with  Algerian 
natural  gas.  which  Is  expected  to  start  arriv- 
ing soon,  and  increased  gas  from  Canada 
would  begin  to  diversify  American  energy 
sources.  Impetus  for  development  of  new 
sources  domesticaUy  Is  expected  to  come  as 
world  oil  prices  Increase.  This  could  ameli- 
orate the  potential  balance-of-paym«its 
problem  troubling  Commeroe  ofllelals. 

The  main  problon  today  seems  to  be  get- 
ting action  on  existing  proposals.  There  is 
no  lack  of  ideas  for  a  coordinated  energy 
program  that  oould  prevent  a  supply  rela- 
tionship with  the  Middle  East  from  beotming 
a  dependency  relationship. 

CZVm 84S— Partll 


NATIONAL  MATERIAI3  POLICY^: 
AN  INTEEUM  REPORT 

Mr.  BOOOS.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
ttoaal  Commission  on  llaterials  Policy 
was  estabUshed  by  title  n  of  Public  Law 
91-512,  the  Resource  Recovoy  Act  of 
1970. 

While  the  seven  members  of  the  Com- 
mission were  confirmed  by  the  Senate 
Just  8  months  a«o,  the  Commission  has 
moved  rapidly  in  an  effort  to  identify 
and  evaluate  issues  involved  in  a  na- 
tional materials  policy. 

Although  the  Commission's  final  re- 
port to  the  President  and  the  Congress 
is  not  due  unta  June  SO.  1973,  the  Com- 
mission lias  wisely  decided  to  Issue  an 
Interim  report.  TUs  interim  study  was 
released  yesterday. 

As  it  contains  a  great  deal  that  has 
national  significance,  I  believe  it  merits 
Wide  attention.  Therefore,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  summary  of  the 
Commission's  Interim  report,  entitled, 
"Towards  a  National  Material  Policy, 
Basic  Data  and  Issues,"  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRO.  It  must  be  noted  that  the  full 
interim  study  comprises  an  additional  50 
pages  of  detailed  analysis  on  various 
metals,  fuels,  and  other  materials,  such 
as  plastics,  glass,  and  foi^st  products. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

National  Matkkials  Polict:  An  Intxuk 

BXPOST 

zntboduction 

We  live  in  a  world  of  matmals.  Our  shelter, 
clothing,  and  all  the  toc^  and  products  of 
our  civilization  are  composed  of  natural  and 
man-made  materials.  Twenty  percent  of  the 
Nation's  economy  Is  engaged  In  providing 
materials  and  energy  in  usable  form  to  so- 
ciety. Because  of  this  pervasive  Importance 
of  materials,  the  development  of  national 
policies  to  assure  adequate  future  supplies 
and  proper  use  of  materials  should  be  a  key 
element  in  the  Nation's  planning  efforts. 

In  the  past,  relatively  little  attention  has 
been  given  to  our  national  materials  prob- 
lems. Because  the  Nc»-th  American  continent 
seemed  to  have  been  blessed  with  boundless 
resources,  our  nation  has  taken  materials 
for  granted  and  has  assumed  tliat  the  sources 
of  our  materials  and  energy  are  infinite. 

However,  baaed  on  our  knowledge  now  of 
need-trends  and  of  readily  accessible  sup- 
plies, we  must  reassess  our  long-standing  at- 
titudes, assumptions  and  policies  on  ma- 
terials. The  nation's  vigorous  Industrial  and 
economic  growth  over  the  past  century  has 
resulted  in  the  highest  standard  of  living  in 
the  world.  Ova  complacency,  however,  has 
resulted  In  our  failure  to  devrtop  new  ma- 
terials sources  as  fast  as  required  by  the 
economy.  As  a  consequence,  the  United  States 
is  increasingly  dependent  upon  f(»«ign 
sources.  Today  we  are  actively  competing 
with  the  other  industrial  nations  of  the 
world  for  the  presently  known  and  available 
low  cost  resources.  At  the  same  time,  the 
devtioping  nations,  too,  are  seeking  increas- 
ing quantitlea  of  raw  matmals  as  they  in- 
dustrialize and  attempt  to  raise  their  p<9U- 
latlons  above  the  levels  of  mere  subsistence. 

Thus,  if  this  country  is  to  continue  to 
prosper  and  if  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
presently  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  wtn-ld 
is  to  be  raised  to  even  a  fraction  of  that 
enjoyed  by  the  peoples  in  the  industrial  na- 
tions, a  many-f<dd  increase  In  raw  materials 
supplies  will  be  needed  in  the  yean  abMuL 

But  our  concern  with  materials  does  not 
end  with  the  question  of  adequate  supplies 
for  future  generations.  The  new  factor  of 


environmental  quality  has  now  been  added 
to  the  equation.  As  more  and  more  raw  mate- 
rials are  extracted  from  the  earth  and  proc- 
essed and  then  consumed  as  products,  more 
and  more  waste  materials  are  produced  and 
threaten  to  degrade  the  environment.  Also, 
our  production  and  consiunptlon  system, 
operating  largely  on  a  one-tlme-use-of  mate- 
rials basis,  generates  additional,  large  quan- 
tities of  waste.  WhUe  some  of  the  wastes 
graduaUy  return  to  nature,  a  large  share  of 
them  remain  for  long  periods  of  time  to  de- 
grade the  environment  If  left  tmtreated. 

Over  the  past  decade.  It  has  become  Increas- 
ingly evident  that  we  must  find  ways  to 
establish  an  acceptable  balance  between  ma- 
terials needs  and  environmental  quality.  And 
it  is  likewise  clear  that  we  must  shift  from 
the  use  and  discard  approach  toward  a  closed 
cycle  of  use,  salvage,  reprocess,  and  reuse,  not 
only  to  preserve  our  environment,  but  also 
to  extend  our  raw  materials  supplies. 

Finally,  as  stated  In  the  Foreword,  this  re- 
port Is  only  the  beginning  of  the  process  that 
will  lead  to  a  recommended  national  materials 
policy.  Because  materials  occupy  such  a  pre- 
eminent position  in  our  civilization,  their 
supply  and  use  influence  and  are  Influenced 
by  a  wide  range  of  forces  In  our  world  system. 
These  will  require  definition,  discussion  and 
analysis.  Perhaps  the  moet  Important  of  these 
related  factors  are  the  rate  of  population  and 
economic  growth.  Besides  these,  there  are 
many  other  social,  cultiu^,  political  and 
economic  forces  interacting  with  the  mate- 
rials production-use-disposal  cycle.  In  addi- 
tion, present  and  potential  shifts  In  national 
goals  and  priorities  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count. Thus,  besides  concern  with  the  en- 
vironment, the  new  emphasis  in  such  areas 
as  urban  renewal,  housing,  transportation, 
medical  care,  and  consumer  services,  will  have 
a  strong  Impact,  not  only  on  materials  supply, 
but  also  on  the  kinds  of  materials  that  will 
be  needed  in  the  years  ahead.  As  the  work  of 
the  Commission  proceeds.  Issues  In  these 
broad  sectors  will  emerge  and  will  have  to  be 
studied  in  the  light  of  future  realities. 

■STABUSHICZNT    AMD    OBJZCnVZS    OF    THS 
COIUUSSION 

To  develop  national  policies  that  will  aa- 
sure  adequate  future  materials  supplies 
while  maintaining  an  acceptable  environ- 
mental quaUty  level,  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Materials  Policy  was  established  by 
Congress  under  TiUe  n  of  the  Resource  Re- 
covery Act  of  1970  (caUed  the  National  Ma- 
terials PoUcy  Act). 

The  Commission  has  a  direct  precedent  in 
a  previous  Materials  Policy  Commission, 
which  issued  Its  report,  "Resources  for  Free- 
dom." in  1952.  Althoiigb,  the  r^wrt  was 
widely  recognized  for  its  far-reaching  rec<»n- 
mendaUons,  it  failed  to  generate  significant 
legislative  action. 

Ihe  events  that  lead  to  the  present  Com- 
mission began  in  July  1967  when  the  Regu- 
lative Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  was  asked  to  undertake  a  study  of 
the  relation  of  materials  to  the  problems  of 
solid  waste  disposal.  A  report,  "AvaUability 
Utilization,  and  Salvage  of  Industrial  Mate- 
rials," came  out  of  this  initial  study.  Subse- 
quently, an  ad  hoc  committee  of  materials 
experts,  organized  to  examine  In  more  detaU 
the  need  for  a  luitlonal  materials  policy,  is- 
sued a  report,  "Toward  a  National  Materials 
PoUcy,"  that  recommended  the  creation  of  a 
National  Commission  on  Materials  Policy. 
Legislation  to  establish  such  a  ocnunlKlon 
was  Introduced  in  the  Senate  as  an  amend- 
ment to  pending  solid  waste  legislation  in 
September  1969.  This  legislation  became  Uw 
In  October  1970. 

The  general  objective  and  assignment  of 
the  Commission  is  stated  in  the  act  as  fol- 
lows: 

"It  IB  the  purpose  erf  this  title  to  en- 
hance environmental  quality  and  conserve 
materials  by  developing  a  national  materials 
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policy  to  utiUae  present  resourcea  and  fa  «h- 
nology  more  efficiently,  to  anticipate  the<  f u- 
tui«  materlala  requirements  of  the  Na  :lon 
and  tbe  world,  and  to  make  recommeiida- 
tlons  on  the  supply,  uae,  recovery,  and  dla- 
poaal  of  materials." 

The  act  goes  on  to  spell  out  the  Conu  ols- 
slon's  tasks  In  somewhat  more  detail: 

"The  Commission  shall  make  a  full  and 
complete  mvestlgatlon  and  study  for  the 
purpose  c<  developing  a  national  mate)  lals 
policy  which  shall  Include,  without  bilng 
limited  to,  a  determination  of — 

"(1)  National  and  International  mate) lals 
requirements,  priorities,  and  objectives.  I  otb 
current  and  future.  Including  economic  ;  (re- 
jections; 

"(2)  The  relationship  of  materials  p<Ucy 
to: 

"(A)  National  and  International  pc^  Ua- 
tlon  size,  and 

"(B)  The  enhancement  of  envlronme)  ital 
quality; 

"(3)  Recommended  means  for  the  extrac- 
tion, development,  and  use  of  materials 
which  are  susceptible  to  recycling,  reiue, 
or  self  destruction.  In  order  to  enhance  sn- 
vlroiunental  quality  and  conserve  materl  Us; 

"(4)  Means  of  exploiting  existing  sclen  Ific 
knowledge  In  the  supply,  use,  recovery,  md 
disposal  of  materUls  and  encoiiraglng  ;  ur- 
ther  research  and  education  in  this  fleUi; 

"(6)  Means  to  enhance  coordination  vaA 
cooperation  among  Federal  departments  md 
agencies  in  materials  usage  so  that  i  iich 
usage  might  best  serve  the  national  mate:  lals 
policy; 

"(6)  The  feaslbUlty  and  dealrablUty  ol  es- 
tablishing computer  inventories  of  natl  >nal 
and  mtematlonal  materials  requlrem^  nts. 
supplies,  and  alternatives;  and 

"  (7)  Which  Federal  agency  or  agencies  i  hall 
be  assigned  contlnumg  responsibility  foi  the 
Implementation  of  the  national  mateiala 
policy." 

For  the  Commission's  purposes,  the  act 
defines  materials  as  ".  .  .  natural  resources. 
Intended  to  be  utUlzed  by  Industry  fod^tbe 
production  of  goods,  with  the  excluslo  a  of 
foods."  The  Commission's  Interpretatlc  a  of 
Its  scope  also  Includes  energy  materlalij  and 
water. 

DrnaxsT  sbctois 

In  order  to  develop  a  comprehenslv* 
tlonal  materials  policy,  the  Oommlsslr 
seeking  and  enlUtlng  the  aid  of  many  dl 
groups.  Seven  secton  of  American  adclety 
have  been  identified  as  having  slgnlficai  t 
terests  In  materials.  They  are  consume]  i 
levels  of  govenunents,  industry,  environ  t 
tallsts,  academla,  the  science  and  technology 
community,  and  labor.  The  commissi 
working  with  all  of  these  groups  In  a  — 
atlve  effort  to  understand  their  role 
terests  In  materials,  to  elldt  their 
and  to  take  Into  consideration  their 
tlons  In  the  policy  formulation  process. 
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In  the  Oovenunent  sector,  the  Commission 
has  formed  an  Interagency  Steering  Com- 
mittee composed  of  representatives  from  all 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  having  in- 
terests and  req>onslbUltles  In  tbe  materials 
area.  The  individual  agencies,  acting  through 
the  steering  committee,  have  provided  the 
basic  supply/demand  data  contained  In  this 
Interim  report.  They  also  are  Identifying 
major  materials  problems  facing  the  country 
and  the  world.  Industry,  through  a  number 
of  trade  aasoolaUons,  Is  Identifying  the  major 
materlaU-ralated  issues  facing  their  respec- 
tive Industries  now  and  in  the  future  and. 
where  possible.  Is  suggesting  possible  solu- 
tions. Organised,  labor,  through  the 
AFL/CIO,  has  been  asked  to  develop  a  mech- 
anism that  will  present  labor's  knowledge 
and  views  on  industrial  materials. 

Tbe  academic  community  will  provide  Its 
Input  through  a  series  of  eight  regional 
forums  to  be  held  In  the  spring  of  1072  at 
eight  prominent  universities.  Experts  from 
various  disciplines,  such  as  materials  scien- 
tists, materials  englneen,  political  scien- 
tists. ecologlsU,  and  Industrial  managers.  wUl 
debate  selected  major  Issues  and  develop  pol- 
icy recommendations.  And  the  science  and 
technology  oomm\)mlty,  through  the  Na- 
tional Materials  Advisory  Board  of  the  Na- 
tional Research  Council  of  the  National  Acad- 
emies of  Sciences  and  Engineering,  Is  work- 
ing with  the  Commission  on  designated 
problems  of  materials  policy. 

To  cover  the  environmental  aspects  of  the 
Commission's  work,  responsible  environmen- 
tal groups  and  spokesmen  are  being  asked 
to  participate  to  assure  that  the  vital  na- 
tional and  world  Interests  In  maintaining 
a  high  quality  environment  are  given  due 
consideration.  And,  finally,  the  Commission 
Is  developing  approaches  to  consiuners,  the 
fulfillment  of  whose  needs  and  Interests  Is 
one  of  the  principal  objectives  in  the  for- 
mulation of  any  national  materials  policy. 

TH«   WATIOW'S    MATKaiAIJI    NXKDS   AND   SUrFUXS 

The  factual  or  data  base  for  the  discus- 
atone  and  delll>erations,  which  will  lead  to  the 
formulation  of  a  materials  policy,  are  con- 
tained in  the  appendices  to  this  report.  Sum- 
maries of  demand/supply  projections  on  the 
major  famlllee  of  materials  are  given  in  Ap- 
pendix A,  and  the  supporting  data  tables  are 
given  in  Appendix  B.  The  summaries  and 
data  are  taken  from  information  and  pro- 
jections furnished  t>y  the  Departments  ot 
Interior,  Commerce,  and  Agriculture,  and  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  Some  Informa- 
tion on  recovery  and  recycling  of  nonf  errous 
metals  was  obtained  from  an  unpublished 
study  conducted  by  the  National  Association 
of  Seootidary  Material  Industries  for  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency.  (Principal 
research  by  Battelle  Memorial  Institute,  Co- 
lumb\is,  Ohio). 


Tbe  projections  are  oanled  out  to  the  year 
3000.  Admittedly,  In  our  rapidly  changing 
world  it  is  difficult  to  see  ahead  accurately 
even  one  or  two  yean.  Nevertfaeleas.  for  plan- 
ning purposes,  it  Is  necessary  to  postulate 
future  coodlttons  in  cnder  to  fonnulato  poU- 
des.  However,  when  reviewing  or  using  tbe 
■uxnmartes  and  data.  It  should  be  remsm- 
bered  that  they  do  not  represent  a  probable 
fmwoast  of  the  futiu«.  but  strictly  a  set  of 
projections  suitable  as  bench  marks  against 
which  the  effects  of  poastble  changes  In  p(dl- 
des  and  eoonomlo  conditions  can  be  coa- 
sldered.  They  provide  a  means  of  defining 
the  problems  and  Identtfylng  tbe  areas  In 
which  corrective  actions  may  be  needed. 

It  Is  clearly  erident  from  the  oommnrtlty 
summaries  and  the  projections  that  in  the 
case  of  a  majority  of  our  basic  materials,  the 
gap  between  our  requirements  and  the  re- 
maining easily  acoeaslble  world  sui^;iUes  Is 
widening.  Tbe  data  further  indicates  that 
our  reliance  on  foreign  supplies  Is  steadily 
Increaalng.  Except  for  a  short  period  during 
Worid  War  I,  we  were,  on  balance,  a  net  ex- 
porter of  minerals  until  shortly  before  World 
War  n.  Since  then,  with  minor  exceptions, 
we  have  imported  far  more  minerals  than  we 
have  exported.  This  annual  deficit  has  In- 
creased steadily  during  the  last  20  years  un- 
til In  1970  our  Imports  of  all  minerals  were 
valued  at  about  $9  billion  while  exports  were 
about  $6  billion,  a  net  deficit  of  about  M 
billion.  If  trends  of  tbe  past  20  yean  con- 
tinue to  the  year  2000,  this  deficit  could  grow 
to  over  $00  billion  a  year. 

In  1970  we  In^Mrted  all  of  our  primary  re- 
quirements for  chromlte.  odumblan.  mica, 
rutlle,  tantalum,  and  tin;  mora  than  90  per- 
cent of  oiu"  aluminiun,  antimony,  cobalt, 
manganese,  and  platiniun;  more  than  half 
of  our  asbestos,  beryl,  cadmium,  fiuonpar, 
nickel,  and  zinc;  and  more  than  a  third  of 
our  iron  ore.  fead.  and  mercury. 

As  the  accompanying  table  shows,  world 
production  of  81  minerals  (the  principal  min- 
erals entering  Into  world  ln)4>ort-eq>ort 
trade)  Increased  from  $37.1  bUUon  1088  UJS. 
doUan  in  1960  to  $77.4  billion  in  1988  (Uter 
flg\ires  not  yet  available),  while  produotlon 
of  these  same  minerals  In  the  United  States 
Increased  only  from  $14.2  billion  to  $18Jl 
bUllon.  However,  during  the  same  polod  VS. 
consumption  of  these  minerals  Increased 
from  •IBJi  Mlllon  to  $21.8  billion.  Thus,  whUe 
U.S.  consumption  Increased  nearly  40  percent 
In  absolute  tenns,  our  ooosumpilon  of  total 
worid  production  declined  from  42  percent  In 
1950  to  28  percent  In  1988. 

The  unmistakable  conclusion  reflected  In 
the  data  and  commodity  summaries  Is  that 
as  the  Nation's  needs  continue  to  grow  and  as 
per  ci4)lta  consumption  of  materials  In  other 
countries  increases  at  an  even  faster  rate  than 
ours,  it  becomes  increasingly  difficult  for  tbe 
United  States  to  fill  Its  ever-gzowlng  deficit 
by  Imports,  even  at  Increasing  prices. 


WORLD  PRODUCTION  AND  CONSUMPTION  OF  SELECTED  •  MINERALS 
(Valun  in  billions  of  1968  U.S.  dollars) 
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46.6 
61.0 
66.6 
77.4 
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38.2 
35.5 
27.3 
25.3 
23.9 


22.9 
30.1 
44.3 
49.8 
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61.8 
64.5 
72.7 
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15.6 
18.5 
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41.9 
39.7 
3a4 
29.1 
27.9 


21.6 
28.1 
42.4 
47.2 
».> 


58.1 
60.3 
69.6 
70.9 
72.1 


liamond,  fluorspar,  (old,  iron,  kaolin,  lead,  mifnesite.  manganese,  mercury,  molybdenum,  natural  ps,  natural  gas  liquids,  nickel,  petroleum, 
,  tungsten,  uranium,  and  zinc. 
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THX  KNVIBONlCXirT  AlCD  SECTCUHG 

The  confilcts  between  materials  availabil- 
ity and  environmental  quality  can  occur  In 
two  areas: 

(1)  Acquisition  of  Materials 

(2)  Waste  Disposal 

Hie  first  of  these  pertains  to  where  and 
how  natural  resources  are  to  be  obtained. 
Conflicts  between  economic  and  materials 
needs  and  values  on  the  one  hand  and  en- 
vironmental quality  on  the  other,  often  arise 
In  the  determination  of  what  purpose  the 
land,  water  or  air  shall  serve.  And  if  this  de- 
cision process  is  faulty,  the  environment,  in- 
dustry and  the  public  can  suffer.  Examples 
of  environmental  concerns  are  where  and 
how  timber  Is  to  be  cut,  where  strip  mining 
shall  be  allowed,  and  where  gravel  pits  shall 
be  developed. 

Waste  disposal  can  result  in  three  forms  of 
pollution:  (1)  air,  (2)  water,  and  (3)  solid 
waste.  Waste  can  occur  at  any  point  In  the 
materials  cycle.  For  example,  when  coal  Is 
extracted  from  the  earth,  it  creates  solid 
waste.  Later,  when  tbe  coal  is  burned  by  an 
industrial  plant,  sulfur  oxides  are  emitted 
into  the  air.  When  gasoline  Is  used  to  propel 
a  vehicle.  Its  unmodified  combustion  adds 
pollutants,  such  as  hydrocarbon  and  carbon 
monoxide,  to  the  air.  The  final  disposal  of 
municipal  waste  creates  air  pollution  and 
solid  waste.  Likewise,  as  materials  are  ex- 
tracted, processed,  consumed,  and  discarded, 
the  environment  can  be  degraded. 

The  growing  technology  and  affluence  of 
the  American  society  has  increased  the 
amount  of  solid  waste  generated  per  person 
per  day.  Waste  collection  In  urban  areas  of 
the  United  States  has  Increased  from  2.75 
pounds  per  person  per  day  In  1020  to  5 
pounds  in  1970.  The  character  of  the  waste 
has  also  changed  to  one  contalnlxag  increas- 
ing amounts  of  non-biodegradable  materials. 
The  total  solid  waste  produced  In  the  United 
States  In  1960  Is  shown  In  the  accompanying 
teble. 

MiUion 
tons 
Residential,  ooounerclal  and  Institu- 
tional waste 250 

CoUected,  (190). 
UnooUected,  (60). 

Industrial  wastte 110 

Mineral  waste 1.700 

Agricultural  waste 2.280 

Total   —  4.840 

Source:  "Envlromnental  Quality,"  The 
First  Annual  Report  of  the  Coimdl  on  En- 
vironmental Quality,  August  1970. 

Secondary  processing,  l.e.,  recycling  of 
materials  after  end-use  and  reclamation  of 
waste  prior  to  end-use,  plays  a  major  role 
In  attelnlng  both  goals  of  enhancing  envlron- 
mentcU  quality  and  conserving  materials  for 
more  effective  utilization  of  otu*  natural  re- 
sources. Thertfore,  the  OoomilsBlon  has 
drawn  up  a  list  of  key  materials  for  Intensive 
study  of  ways  to  Improve  and  increase  their 
recycling.  The  metals  are  iron  and  steel  and 
their  major  alloying  elemente  chromium  and 
nickel,  and  tbe  nonf  errous  metals  aluminum, 
copper,  lead,  magnesium,  zinc,  and  predous 
metals.  Key  non-metallic  materials  are  glass, 
oil,  paper,  plastics,  rubber  and  textiles.  Mu- 
nicipal and  Industrial  waste  as  well  as  cer- 
tain consumer  wastes,  such  as  Junked  auto- 
mobiles,  will   receive   special   attention. 

In  the  commodity  summaries.  Appendix 
A,  the  current  stetus  In  recycling  and  re- 
covery of  these  key  materials  Is  discussed. 
Also,  covered  are  tbe  present  and  future  en- 
vlronmental  problems.  Including  land  use  and 
waste  disposal,  that  will  require  study  by  the 
Commission. 

KATXBIAI.8   ISSXnCS  AND  PBOBLKICS 

In  order  to  carry  out  ita  assignment  of 
developing  a  national  policy  that  will  assure 
adequate  materials  supplies   without   seri- 


ously impairing  the  environment,  many  com- 
plex problems  and  Issues  must  be  defined 
and  studied.  It  Is  not  possible  to  set  down 
a  complete  list  of  them  at  this  time.  How- 
ever, from  discussions  with  the  various  in- 
terest sectora,  referred  to  earlier,  a  selection 
of  what  are  thought  to  be  the  most  Im- 
portant materials  Issues  was  compiled.  They 
are  given  below.  Other  lo^Mrtant  Issues 
growing  out  of  economic,  social  and  future 
world  conditions  that  affect  materials  de- 
mand and  use  will  be  treated  as  the  Com- 
mission's work  progresses. 

Domestic  material*  resourcea 

a.  How  effective  is  our  national  policy  to 
foster  and  encourage  private  enterprise  in 
the  orderly  and  economic  development  of 
domestic  mineral  and  energy  resoiirces  and 
reserves? 

b.  What  conditions.  Indudlng  other  na- 
tional goals,  exist  which  tend  to  discour- 
age resource  e)Kploratlon  and  development? 
How  can  those  apparent  confilcte  be  recon- 
cUed? 

c.  Is  it  in  our  national  Interest  for  do- 
mestic industry  to  continue  to  Import  raw 
materials,  at  increasing  rates?  Should  the 
government  encoiuage  and  support  the  pro- 
duction of  higher-cost  domestic  materials? 

d.  To  what  extent  should  higher-cost 
domestic  Industries  be  supported  in  the 
name  of  national  defense?  Which  industries? 

e.  How  can  we  best  coordinate  our  efforte 
to  preserve  and  Improve  tbe  quality  of  our 
envlroiunent  in  an  atmosphere  supportive 
to  exploration,  investment,  research,  and 
technological  development  in  the  produc- 
tion and  usage  of  materials? 

f .  To  what  extent  are  the  growing  real 
coste  of  materials  the  resulte  of:  dedlnlng 
grades  of  reserves,  Insufllcient  investment  In 
technology,  or  rising  capital  and  other  coste? 
To  what  extent  are  the  rising  coste  the  re- 
sult of  continuing  increases  in  construction 
and  production  labor  coste  without  com- 
mensurate increases  in  productivity?  What 
national  policies  and  programs  are  needed 
to  stimulate  Improvemente  in  labor  pro- 
ductivity? 

Foreign  materials  sources 

a.  To  what  extent  should  \xaports  be 
encouraged?  For  which  materials? 

b.  How  can  the  need  to  Import  raw  ma- 
terials be  reconciled  with  the  national  con- 
cern with  ttie  deteriorating  balance  of  trade? 

c  What  mechanisms  are  available  or  can 
be  developed  to  improve  the  reliability  of 
our  access  to  necessary  foreign  supplies? 

d.  How  can  the  security  of  the  United 
Stetes  Investmente  in  foreign  supply  sources 
be  Improved? 

e.  What  laws,  regulations,  antitrust  re- 
strictions, and  other  governmental  practices 
tend  to  place  American  firms  at  competitive 
disadvantages  vis-a-vis  their  foreign  coun- 
terparte? 

f.  How  significant  are  foreign  cartels,  sub- 
sidies, tariffs,  nontarlff  trade  barrlen.  and 
other  foreign  practices? 

g.  Conversely,  what  domestic  practices 
exist  which  tend  to  give  domesttc  Industry 
oon^Mrative  advantages? 

Recyeltng 

What  are  the  impedlmente  and  Incentives 
to  an  expanded  role  for  recydlng  In  our  ma- 
terials system: 

a.  What  programs  are  needed  to  encourage 
tbe  development  of  more  efficient  market, 
distribution,  collection  and  sorting  systems? 

b.  To  what  extent  are  transportetlon  rate 
structures  deterrente? 

c.  What  can  Stote  and  local  authorities 
do  to  encourage  the  development  c^  re- 
cycling? 

d.  What  taxes,  zoning,  licensing,  legisla- 
tion, and  other  governmental  activltleB  tend 
to  impede  recydlng? 

e.  How  can  we  facilitate  the  development 


of  new  producte  and  markete  for  recyded 
materials    and  does  goTernment  have  a  role? 

f.  How  can  tbe  concept  of  recydlbllity  be 
built  into  the  total  product  system  from 
design  through  use  and  disposal? 

g.  Should  Federal  procurement  polides 
and  ^>eciflcatlons  be  revised  to  provide  In- 
oentlves  for  recovering  and  utilizing  solid 
waste  materials? 

h.  What  Federal  policies  and  what  initia- 
tives in  the  private  sector  are  needed  to 
stimulate  progressive  and  effective  economic 
and  technology-oriented  research  and  de- 
velopment programs? 

1.  What  Federal  and  other  programs  are 
needed  to  make  the  American  oonsimier  un- 
derstand the  economic  significance  of  re- 
cycling and  Ite  relationship  to  environmentail 
control  and  prudent  resource  management? 

Federal  stockpile 
What  role  should  the  federal  stockpile  of 
strategic  and  critical  materials  play  in  the 
materials  supply  picture: 

a.  Sbould  tbe  stoc^ile  be  used  to  stabilize 
or  moderate  the  wide  fiuctuations  in  the 
materials  market? 

b.  If  our  stockpiles  should  not  be  used  as 
a  market  regulator,  bow  can  disposals  and 
acquisitions  be  bandied  with  a  minimum  of 
mrarket  disruption? 

c.  To  what  extent  is  the  lack  of  clearly 
enunciated  disposal  plans  a  disruptive  factor? 

Research  and  technology 

a.  To  what  extent  should  Qovemment  foster 
applied  research  and  development  programs 
in  materials? 

b.  Are  the  present  levels  of  activity  and 
types  of  programs  appropriate? 

c.  What  types  of  incentives  are  needed  to 
increase  and  redirect  R&D  programs? 

d.  What  are  tbe  relationships  between 
matralals  technologies  here  and  abroad?  Are 
we  falling  behind?  Where  are  the  problem 
areas? 

e.  What  role  sbould  Government  play  in 
stimulating  docneetic  investment  In  new  tech- 
nologies? What  are  the  obstacles  to  capital 
investment?  What  Government  programs  and 
incentives  are  needed  to  overcome  these  ob- 
stades? 

Manpower 

What  manpower  problems  confront  the 
materials  industries  as  related  to : 

a.  Sh<»tage  of  underground  miners? 

b.  Skill  problems? 

c.  Technical  education? 

d.  Roles  of  Government,  organized  labor, 
and  management  in  training  activities? 

Government  agencies 

a.  What  oonfiicting  polides  and  programs 
of  different  arms  and  agendas  of  Govern- 
ment tend  to  be  offsetting  or  cotinteiproduc- 
tlve  to  a  national  materials  policy? 

b.  How  can  these  be  more  clearly  detlned 
and  admlnlsitered? 

It  is  hoped  that  the  above  list  will  serve  as 
the  basis  for  debate  and  discussion,  and  that 
Interested  groups  and  individuals  will  trans- 
mit their  views  to  the  Commission. 


WISCONSIN  STATE  JOURNAL  HITS 
WASTE  SQUARELY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  tbe 
Wisconsin  State  Journal,  of  Madison,  has 
squarely  hit  the  issue  of  waste  in  mili- 
tary spending.  The  newspaper,  in  an  edi- 
torial of  April  10,  places  the  waste  in 
Juxtaposition  with  the  struggle  of  the 
taxpayer  in  preparing  his  tax  forms. 

In  discussing  the  Navy's  intention  of 
spending  $400  million  extra  just  to  be  in 
a  position  to  get  more  and  more  to  spend 
in  the  next  fiscal  year,  the  State  Journal 
had  telling  quotas  from  President  Eisen- 
hower's warning  of  1953  about  needless 
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spending.   Summing   up,   the  edltprlal 

said: 

And  tbe  arms  expenditures  to  whlcb  this 
famed  military  hero  and  Republican  Presi- 
dent objected  back  In  1953  are  now  Jiist  a 
drop  In  the  bucket. 

A  somber  thought  as  you  prepare  U  pay 
your  taxes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  xm- 
sent  that  the  editorial  be  printed  U  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edit  >rlal 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RxfORo. 
as  follows: 

NAVT    STBTTGOLXS    To    SQtTAMSXB 

WhUe  ordinary  citizens  are  scratch&g 
meet  their  Income  tax  payments  due 
week.  Washington  military  bureaucral  a 
struggling  to  spend  a  newly  available 
of  more  than  t400-mllUon  by  June  31 
end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

The  transcript  of  testimony  by  the 
tary  spenders  before  Sen.  William 
Joint  Economic  Committee  makes 
reading  for  the  hard-pressed  taxpayer. 

BPENOINO  ENCOUSAOKD 

The  Wisconsin  senator  called  the  aU  ry  of 
the  hearing  "about  aa  devastating  an  li  diet 
ment  of  service  waste  as  I  have  ever    leard 
about — and  I  have  heard  plenty  In  t^e  15 
years  I  have  been  In  the  Senate." 

Sen.  Proxmlre  produced  a  document  jTrom 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  asking  key 
commands  for  recommendations  on  be  (v  to 
get  rid  of  the  funds  beftore  the  fiscal  year 
expired. 

Tbe  document  suggested  oonslderatlc  a  of 
such  measures  as  expediting  the  provla  onal 
payment  of  contractor  claims  and  using  '\m- 
llmlted  overtime"  on  certain  ship  over]  aul- 
Ing  and  transport  projects. 

The  Wisconsin  senator,  who  has  galne  1  the 
reputation  as  the  taxpayers  watchd<  g  In 
Washington,  called  the  Idea  of  fast  spei  ding 
of  available  fimds  "playing  a  moot  u  ifor- 
tunate  game  with  the  taxpayer." 

As  tbe  Wisconsin  Democrat  was  reve  illng 
bow  the  Navy  brass  was  dealing  with  ;hese 
vast  sums,  we  were  reminded  by  Parade  Mag- 
azine Sunday  of  tbe  biting  words  of  1 1  Re- 
publican President  on  the  awful  cost  of  mili- 
tary armaments. 

In  this  troubled  world  sensible  clt  Izens 
will  not  deny  the  need  for  adequate  del^nse, 
but  what  horrifies  them  Is  the  sho<^ng 
waste  of  public  funds  In  military  speqdlng 
as  revealed  by  Proxmlre  In  recent 

Such  revelations  make  the  words  of 
dent  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower  all  the 
memorable  when  he  declared  back  in  19| 

"Every  gun  that  Is  made,  every 
launched,  every  rocket  fired  signifies,  lil  the 
final  sense,  a  theft  from  those  who  hupger 
and  are  not  fed,  those  who  are  cold  land 
are  not  clothed.  | 

"This  world  In  arms  la  not  apen  Ung 
money  alone. 

"It  Is  spending  the  sweat  of  its  lab<  ren, 
the  genius  of  Its  scientists,  the  hopes  « f  Its 
children.  \ 

"The  cost  of  one  modern  heavy  bombar  Is 
this:  a  modem  brick  school  In  more  than  30 
ciUes. 

DROP  IN  THE  BXTOKgT 

"It  Is  two  fine,  fully  equipped  hospitals 

"We  pay  for  a  single  destroyer  with  lew 
homes  that  could  have  housed  more  t]  an 
8,000  people . . 

And  the  arms  expenditures  to  which  fhla 
famed  mlUtary  hero  and  Republican 
dent  objected  back  In  1B53  are  now  Jv 
drop  in  the  buclcet. 

A  somber  tboright  as  you  prepare  tt^pay 
your  taxes. 


IF  SOUTH  VIETNAM  HAD  INVADED 
NORTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  several 
counties  throughout  the  Nation  are 
known  as  bellwether  counties  because 
they  consistently  have  given  a  majority 
of  their  votes  to  the  candidate  who  was 
elected  President  of  the  United  States. 
One  of  these  is  Laramie  County.  Wyo., 
which,  of  course,  supported  President 
Nixon  In  1968. 

Because  1972  is  another  presidential 
election  year,  many  [Hjlitical  observers 
are  again  examining  these  bellwether 
counties. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  newspapers 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains  most  respected 
for  its  excellent  editorials  is  the  Wyoming 
State  Tribune,  of  Cheyenne,  In  Laramie 
County — the  bellwether  county.  On  April 
10.  the  editor.  Mr.  James  Fllnchum, 
who  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  meet- 
ing on  several  occasions  when  I  have  had 
the  good  fortune  to  visit  Wyoming,  raised 
the  question  as  to  what  the  reaction 
would  have  been — both  In  the  United 
States  and  internationally — had  South 
Vietnam  invaded  North  Vietnam  this 
spring  Instead  of  what  actually  has  hap- 
pened In  that  unfortunate  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  thought-provoking  edito- 
rial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

What  Ir  South  Had  Invaokd  Nobth? 

"Hanoi. — The  government  annoimoed  to- 
day that  two  fuU  combat  divisions  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  army  had  crossed  the  De- 
militarized Zone  Into  North  Vietnam.  Heavy 
fighting  was  reported  in  progress  as  the  In- 
vaders moved  north.  In  the  Hanoi  area, 
smaller  units  of  the  South  Vietnamese  army 
were  striking  at  this  nation's  capital  in  an 
apparent  attempt  to  seize  it." 

This  Is  a  fictional  news  release,  of  course. 
But  what  would  have  liappened  had  this 
been  the  case  Instead  of  the  other  way 
around? 

Well,  first  of  all,  leading  antiwar  senators 
such  as  Oeorge  McOovern  and  Ted  Kennedy 
would  have  issued  statements  denouncing  the 

«ion  as  a  violation  of  pledged  efforts  to 
ure  peace  at  the  Paris  peace  conference. 

At  the  same  time  Senator  Fulbrlght  would 
have  demanded  the  impeachment  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon  because  of  the  latter's  faUure  to 
consult  with  the  Senate  before  providing 
support  facilities  for  the  South  Vietnamese 
invasion  Including  naval  and  air  cover. 

In  Washington,  organizers  of  the  National 
Moratorium  to  End  the  War  would  be  hastily 
preparing  for  a  march  by  thousands  of  pro- 
testers, to  be  staged  In  the  nation's  capital. 
Tbe  Capitol  and  Supreme  Court  would  be 
focal  points  of  the  protest  march. 

On  tbe  campiises,  convocations  would  be 
caUed  by  radical  professors  to  denounce  the 
latest  manifestation  of  U.S.  ImpetlaUsm. 

And  Jack  Anderson  would  publish  excerpts 
from  sets  of  secret  documents  provided  him 
by  disgruntled  employees  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment showing  the  Administration  all 
along  had  been  openly  talking  about  peace 
while  secretly  preparing,  for  months,  for  the 
invasion  of  North  Vietnam. 

AU  across  the  land,  there  would  be  a  terri- 
ble commotion,  most  of  it  directed  at  the 
goraminent  because  of  its  perfldlousness  m 
attacking  the  Innocent  North  Vletnameae 
when  aU  along  everyons  knew  all  the  Utter 
wanted  wm  peaoa  In  indoehlna. 

But  the  outcry  wouldn't  be  limited  to  the 
VB.;  abroMt,  the  preas  and  certain  elements 


of  the  pubUo  in  places  like  London.  Parts 
and  Roma  would  express  alarm  and  worry  at 
what  the  CS.  had  done. 

And  in  Moacow,  Pravda  would  attack  the 
UJ3.  as  an  enemy  of  mankind  bent  only  on 
brutal  conquest,  whUe  the  Kremlin  took  a 
grave  view  of  developments  with  a  hint  that 
by  Its  action,  America  had  hastened  us  aU 
toward  some  sort  of  doomsday.  The  world 
would  be  teetering  on  the  brink  In  the  view 
of  these  oonoemed  persons,  agencies,  media 
and  governments. 

What  really  has  happened,  of  course,  la 
entirely  the  other  way  around.  But  without 
the  great  hue  and  cry  in  the  United  States. 

Oh,  there  has  been  some  complaint,  of 
courae.  As  pointed  out  by  Senator  Hansen 
on  Saturday,  Senators  Humphrey  and  Ken- 
nedy blame  President  Nixon  for  the  invasion 
of  South  Vietnam. 

California's  allegedly  Republican  Congress- 
man Paul  McCloskey,  who  gave  up  the  ghost 
in  his  abortive  quest  for  the  GOP  presiden- 
tial nomination  after  the  New  Hampshire 
primary,  denounced  XTB.  air  support  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  after  the  invasion  by 
North  Vietnam. 

But  nobody  among  all  of  these  so-called 
"peace"  advocates,  who  fret  so  much  about 
what  war  does  to  himianlty,  has  called  into 
question  the  fact  that  It  Is  Hanoi  that  Is 
staging  the  attack  on  South  Vietnam. 

War  Is  aggression  when  we  conduct  it.  But 
war  is  something  to  be  Ignored  when  the 
enemy  does  It. 


THE  ENERGY  CRISIS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  tor  almost 
a  year,  the  Senate  Committee  cm  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  has  been  conducting 
hearings  from  one  coast  to  the  other,  and 
intoislvely  here  in  Washingttm,  on  the 
energy  crisis.  Suddenly,  the  energy  crisis 
has  become  newsworthy.  I  note  the 
Washington  Poet  in  a  concise,  full-page 
spread  for  April  14  has  recognized  an 
energy  crisis. 

As  the  Senate  well  knows,  we  author- 
ized an  energy  study  pursuant  to  Senate 
Resoluticm  45  in  the  first  session  of  this 
Congress. 

Numerous  energy  studies  have  been 
and  are  being  made  by  industry,  various 
agencies  and  departments  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Federal  Oovemment, 
State  regulatory  agencies,  many  univer- 
sities, private  research  foimdatlons.  and 
by  industry  trade  associaticms.  No  pre- 
vious attempt  had  been  made  to  make  a 
comprehensive  analysis  of  existing  en- 
ergy policies  or  of  Identifying  conflicting 
policies,  of  describing  systematically  the 
numerous  energy  problem  areas  and. 
most  Important,  to  suggest  an  internally 
consistent  set  of  alternative  policies  that 
would  lead  to  solutions  of  present  prob- 
lems and  prevent  future  ones. 

We  began  our  study  with  a  hearing  on 
the  President's  energy  message.  Since 
then,  we  have  reviewed  national  goals 
and  we  found  inconsistencies  and  a  lack 
of  any  comprehensive,  coherent,  existing 
Federal  energy  policy.  Over  and  over 
again,  witnesses  have  agreed  that  na- 
tlcQal  policy  goals  must  be  established. 

I  have  conducted  many  days  of  hear- 
ings pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  45. 
Topics  covered  have  included  a  tevlew 
of  the  President's  energy  message;  a 
symposium  on  energy  policy  and  national 
goals:  separate  reviews  of  the  Depaxt- 
ment  of  the  Ihtolor's  proposed  aO.  shale 
leasing  program,  pending  surface  mining 
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legislation,  nuclear  energy  and  environ- 
mental regulation,  coal  gasification  de- 
vdopmetits,  the  Southwest  powerplants. 
the  President's  proposal  to  establish  an 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Admin- 
istration In  the  proposed  Department  of 
Natural  Resources,  and  natural  gas 
hearings  on  supply  and  demand,  and  a 
host  of  subsequent  hearings,  studies,  and 
reports  will  be  forthcoming. 

Fundamental  in  all  of  oiu*  efforts  is  a 
search  toward  the  basic  needs  and  neces- 
sities of  people.  Our  options  are  narrow- 
ing. Optlmiun  efforts  must  now  be  made. 

Unpleasant  as  it  may  be,  the  first 
stQ>--an  awareness  that  there  is  an 
energy  crisis — has  apparently  been 
reached.  Not  only  in  the  April  14  issue 
of  the  Post,  but  in  subsequmt  newspaper 
stories.  The  news  media  has  joined  those 
of  us  who  have  been  hearing  these  mat- 
ters on  the  Interior  Committee  and  has 
recognized  a  crisis. 

There  are  difficult  decisions  to  be  made 
and  we  will  have  to  use  aU  our  sciences 
and  technologies  to  resolve  them,  but 
alertness  to  the  crisis  and  the  impleasant 
realities  of  the  situation  is  a  monumen- 
tal step. 

I  ask  unanimous  c(Hisent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 

Tliere  being  no  objectim,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
U.S.  Bnigrt  Crisis:  Lioht  Docs  at  Snd  or 

THS  TnifMKL 

John  A.  Carver,  Jr.,  Member,  Federal  Power 

Commission:  "I  think  our  energy  shortage  Is 

not  only  endemic,  it's  incurable.  We're  going 

to  have  to  live  with  it  the  rest  of  our  lives." 

(By  Thomas  OToole) 

Endemic  and  incurable  are  strong  words, 
but  strong  as  they  are  they  only  begin  to 
describe  tbe  depth  of  the  energy  crisis  in  the 
United  States. 

What  do  you  say  about  a  nation  that  Is 
sitting  on  1,500  years  of  coal  it  may  never  be 
able  to  bum?  How  do  you  portray  a  country 
that  must  import  one  third  of  the  oil  It  con- 
siunes  every  day? 

How  do  you  describe  a  land  that  has  be- 
gun rationing  natural  gas  to  its  people? 
Whoee  mightiest  rivers  have  almost  run  out 
of  dam  sites?  Whoee  entire  supply  of  uranium 
could  disappear  m  the  next  two  decades? 

The  richest  nation  in  the  world  has  dts- 
oovered  it  Is  energy  poor  and  that  this  sud- 
den poverty  threatens  the  balance  of  trade, 
oiu-  attempts  to  clean  up  the  atr  and  water, 
and  the  efforts  we've  made  to  hold  down  the 
prices  of  products  from  gasoime  to  electricity. 

In  fact,  tbe  energy  crisis  Va  America  threat- 
ens the  American  way  of  life,  at  least  that 
life  that  means  color  television,  froetless 
freezers,  self -cleaning  ovens,  and  electric 
grills,  knives,  combs  and  toothbrushes. 

"I  think  I  can  see  the  day  when  the  coun- 
try must  have  to  ration  electricity,"  said 
James  R.  Schleslnger,  chairman  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  "I  dont  think  it  wlU 
come  for  several  decades  and  maybe  not  un- 
tU  the  year  2000,  but  I  do  think  it  will  come." 

The  last  40  yean  have  seen  the  peculation 
grow  70  per  cent  and  energy  consumption 
810  per  cent.  Demand  for  energy  Is  such  that 
in  the  next  10  years  the  United  States  will 
need  60  new  sites  for  oU  refineries  and  800 
for  power  plants,  all  of  them  close  enough 
to  the  cities  to  serve  them  but  not  so  close 
as  to  spoU  them. 

"One  day  we  might  find  the  entire  surface 
of  the  United  States  covered  with  power 
plants."  said  Roger  C.  Carlamith,  associate 
<Urector  of  the  Oak  Ridge  National  Labora- 
tory's environmental  program.  '"That  same 


day  we  might  find  that  we  have  ezbaostad 
the  natton'a  futf  suppUss." 

If  fossil  fuels  are  consumed  at  present 
rates,  Amartoans  will  be  left  only  with  ooal 
by  the  year  aooo.  It  might  be  hard  to  beltove. 
but  the  country  has  already  passed  Its  oil 
production  peak  and  stands  on  the  brink  of 
reaching  its  gaa  production  peak. 

"It  doesnt  matter  what  we  may  have  found 
30  bllUon  barrela  of  oil  and  more  than  30 
triUion  cubic  feet  of  gas  in  Alaska."  says 
S.  David  Ftveman,  onetime  energy  adviser  to 
Presidents  Johnson  and  Nlzon.  "Our  rates  of 
oonsmnptloa  are  now  so  large  that  we  can 
see  the  bottom  of  the  barrti." 

Liast  year,  the  United  States  consumed  6.6 
bilUon  barrels  of  oU  and  22.1  trillion  cubic 
feet  of  natural  gas. 

The  country's  109  million  cars  used  90  bU- 
llon  gallons  of  gasoline,  its  2,000  Jetliners 
more  than  one  billion  gallons  of  Jet  fuel  and 
Its  3,400  power  plants  one  billion  barrels  of 
oU,  four  billion  cubic  feet  of  gas  and  800 
million  tons  of  ooal. 

SHOBTAOB  OF  CHXAP  FUXLS 

Americans  now  use  more  than  six  times 
as  much  per  ci^iita  energy  as  the  world  aver- 
age. The  entire  nation  of  200  mUllon  people 
bums  more  energy  than  the  600  million  c€ 
Japan,  Great  Britain,  Germany  and  the  So- 
viet Union  combined. 

Consumption  of  electrical  mergy  has 
shown  by  far  the  greatest  growth,  a  direct 
result  of  the  soaring  electrical  living  stand- 
ard. 

Americans  used  almost  1.8  trillion  kilowatt 
hours  last  year,  twice  what  was  used  in  1961. 
The  Federal  Power  Commlaaton  estimates 
that  by  1980  tiectrical  usage  will  have  dou- 
bled again,  that  tbe  country's  electric  com- 
panies will  H>end  $126  billion  on  new  plants 
and  transmission  lines  to  meet  that  demand. 
By  1980,  electric  power  expansion  will  cost 
$23  billion  a  year  and  by  1990  It  wlU  be  up 
to  $37  billion.  One  study  of.  power  usage  In 
the  United  States  concludes  that  during  tbe 
1980s  a  new  one  million  kilowatt  plant  must 
be  brought  Into  service  every  12  days  to  sat- 
isfy power  needs. 

The  phenomenal  growth  in  electrical  oon- 
suii^>tlon  points  up  America's  most  serious 
energy  problem:  the  shortage  of  cheap,  clean 
fuels  to  make  electricity. 

Uranlimi  Is  not  yet  in  short  supply,  but 
only  because  nuclear  power  is  still  an  Infcmt 
Industry.  Coal  the  United  States  has  In  abun- 
dance, but  not  the  sulfur-free  coal  the  coun- 
try's crowded  cities  wUl  allow  to  be  burned 
today. 

on.  PxoDTTcnoN  peakbi 
Ironically,  the  two  most  wanted  fuels  are 
the  scarcest — oil  and  natural  gas.  They're 
wanted  because  they're  relatively  (especially 
gas)  clean  and  cheap;  they're  scarce  because 
the  United  States  is  consuming  more  than 
It  can  produce. 

Domestic  oil  production  peaked  in  Novem- 
ber of  1970,  Is  now  down  almost  8  per  cent 
from  Its  peak  to  less  than  11  mlUion  barrels 
a  day.  Alaska's  North  Slope  will  add  two 
million  barrels  a  day  by  1980,  but  the  once- 
rich  fields  of  Texas  and  Oklahoma  are  dwin- 
dling so  steadily  that  domestic  oil  output 
may  never  again  reach  11  mUUon  barrels  a 
day. 

Gas  production  has  not  yet  topped  out  In 
the  United  States,  but  it  might  have  if  last 
winter  had  been  a  cold  one.  Even  so,  gas 
heat  was  In  such  demand  that  distributors 
were  rejecting  new  i4>pllcants  and  rationing 
old  ones  at  the  same  time  that  gas  was  flow- 
ing from  the  welto  in  Louisiana  and  Texas  at 
the  highest  rate  in  history. 

"The  analogy  I  like  to  use  is  that  it's  like 
a  big  Ice  cream  aoda,"  former  White  House 
adviser  Dave  Freeman  said.  "We  can  put  a 
few  TDOM  straws  in  the  soda  and  suck  it  up  a 
little  faster,  but  all  that's  going  to  do  is  make 
it  all  gone  that  much  sooner." 

Hie  flow  of  Ametloan  gas  has  reached  a 
record  86  bmion  cable  feet  a  day.  a  flow 


so  high  that  proven  U.8.  reservas  have  fallen 
to  their  lowest  levd  In  16  yean,  from  a  high 
five  yean  ago  of  380  trillion  cubic  feet  to 
347  trUUon  cubic  feet  at  the  end  of  1971. 

There  have  been  charges  that  the  gas 
mdustry  has  aUowed  reserves  to  drop  to  force 
a  price  increase,  but  the  evidence  Is  still 
strong  that  the  nati<m  haa  beg\in  to  nui  out 
of  natural  gas. 

"The  idea  that  gas  is  being  sat  on  some- 
where Is  economically  absurd,"  FPC  Com- 
missioner John  Carver  told  a  congressional 
committee  last  nwnth.  "We  have  a  gaa 
shcfftage." 

If  oU  ajid  gas  are  so  scarce,  then  how  la 
the  United  States  managing  to  make  enda 
meet? 

Tlie  answer  is  that  the  United  States  today 
is  Importing  record  volumes  of  oU  and  gas. 
quantities  that  promise  to  grow  so  great 
they  will  have  a  profound  and  lasting  effect 
on  domestic  energy  strategy,  on  the  balance 
of  trade  and  on  foreign  policy  for  years  to 
ctune. 

OU  import  pcAlcy  wUl  be  the  first  to  un- 
dergo changes,  unless  a  dranestlc  mlrade 
happens  and  somebody  makes  an  overnight      / 
flnid  of  100  million  barrels  of  American  oil. 

The  United  States  now  buys  27  per  cent 
of  its  oU  from  foreign  suppllen,  mostly 
Canada  and  Venezuela.  But  Canada  and 
Venezuela  face  the  same  proq>ect  of  bhort- 
age  that  the  XTnited  States  faces.  Leas  than 
10  per  cent  of  America's  Imported  oU  comes 
from  the  Middle  East,  partly  because  the 
quota  system  Is  biased  against  all  foreign  oU 
and  partly  because  it's  even  more  biased 
against  Eastern  Hemi^here  oil. 

But  the  only  region  ot  the  woAA  poasese- 
ing  the  vast  caches  of  oU  the  United  States 
so  de^>enttfy  needs  is  the  Middle  East, 
where  80  per  cent  of  the  world's  recoverable 
oil  Is  located. 

coidNo  noKnT  ru>oo 

"Serious  people  are  seriously  concerned 
about  our  oil  quotas,  which  have  done  little 
more  than  prop  up  domestic  oU  prices,"  is 
the  way  it's  put  by  one  leading  energy  con- 
sultant. "We're  going  to  have  to  change  the 
system." 

The  United  States  wm  import  oil  and  gas 
worth  an  estimated  83  billion  this  year,  but 
that's  Just  a  trickle  alongside  the  fiood  that 
will  pour  Into  the  country  when  (not  if)  the 
import  quotas  are  relaxed. 

By  1085.  economlBts  predict,  mora  than 
half  our  oU  and  almost  half  our  gas  wQl 
come  from  Imports.  This  would  Increase  oil 
and  gas  lmp<Mts  by  more  than  10  times, 
to  a  staggering  total  of  834  blUlon. 

Tanken  will  be  hauling  more  than  IS 
million  barrels  of  oU  and  more  than  five 
billion  cubic  feet  of  liquefied  gas  into  U.S. 
ports  every  day,  most  of  it  ftom  countries 
inside  the  Eastern  Hemisphere.  By  1986, 
America's  on.  and  gas  supply  may  well  de- 
pend on  how  weU  weYe  getting  on  with 
countries  like  Libya,  Algerta.  Nigeria,  Saudi 
Arabia  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Foreign  affaire  aside,  the  price  that  will 
have  to  be  paid  to  guarantee  delivery  and 
distribution  of  all  this  oU  and  gas  tnily  !s 
boggling. 

The  National  Petroleiun  Council  figures 
that  more  than  360  new  supertankers  will  be 
needed  to  shutUe  Middle  East  oil  from  the 
Persian  Gulf  to  the  United  States.  The  price 
quoted  for  a  250,000-ton  tanker  today  is  887 
million,  which  puts  a  price  tag  of  $13.6  bU- 
lion  on  a  Middle  East  fleet. 

CAKADA,    AI.A«lt*    FIFKUKZS 

Not  a  single  U.S.  port  oaa  handle  these 
giant  ships,  which,  whan  laden  with  more 
than  two  million  tons  oi  oil  each,  draw  as 
much  as  80  feet  of  water.  This  means  the 
United  States  must  oonstriict  three  ntm 
deepwater  terminals,  one  on  each  coast  at  a 
total  cost  of  $1  bUllon. 

Most  of  the  money  the  nation  must  spend 
to  deal  with  the  rising  oU  tide  will  go  to  new 
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reOnlng  oapAolty.  Tb0  P»trcri»um  Co  moll 
estimates  no  fewer  tban  50  new  refli  erles 
must  be  built  in  the  United  St*tea  li 
next  13  years,  at  a  cost  of  $18  billion. 

The  costs  of  handling  anticipated  najtural 
gas  Imports  will  come  close  to  the  co4ts  of 
oU  Imports. 

Pipelines  to  run  Canadian  and  Alaskah  gas 
Into  the  United  States  are  priced  at  94-f  bll 
Hon,  which  Is  on  top  of  $3  billion  for 
lines  to  carry  gas  to  be  brought  by  ship 
the  United  States  in  Uquld  fcM-m.  It  will 
the  companies  venturing  Into  this  bui  Iness 
$4  billion  to  liquefy  the  gas  and  $1  bllllpn  to 
turn  the  liquids  back  Into  gas. 

Tankers  to  transport  the  liquefied  gas 
countries  like  Nigeria  and  Algeria  will 
•6   billion.   Three  of  those  tankers  ars 
ready  at  sea,  39  are  being  built  or  afe  on 
order  and  the  National   Petroleum  Oc^ncll 
has  said  that  120  liquefied  natural  gas 
ers  will  be  needed  by  1985  tf  the  United 
Is  to  meet  Its  gas  demands. 

These  expenses  approach  at  a  time 
drilling  for  oil  and  gas  Is  getting  more 
cult,  more  expensive  amd  more  unrewaddlng. 

■NVnONlCKIfTAI.   COSTS 

"Dry  holes"  now  cost  the  U.S.  oil  Ind  ustry 
t900  million  a  year.  Wildcatters  are  do'  ra  to 
20,000  feet  In  the  ground  seeking  oil  In  West 
Texas.  Oas  wells  28,000  feet  de^  were  only 
this  year  sunk  Ir,  Texas'  Pecos  County,  nrhlle 
eaily  In  March  a  gas  well  was  sunk  S  0.000 
feet  In  Oklahoma,  making  it  the  deepesi  well 
In  the  world  and  also  one  of  the  most  ei  pen- 
sive. 

"Oil  and  gas  fields  don't  reproduce,'  says 
the  Interior  Department's  M.  King  Hul  >bert, 
one  of  the  world's  foremost  petroleum  ( eolo- 
glsts.  "Every  time  we  drill  one,  there'  i  on« 
less  to  go." 

A  final  and  Inevitable  expense  Is  the  i  row- 
ing cost  of  catering  to  the  environment 

OU  and  gas  companies  want  to  drU  i  ofT- 
shore,  but  the  dangers  of  spills  have  no  only 
limited  offshore  drilling  but  In  some  cases 
cut  It  out  altogether — as  In  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara channel. 

They  want  to  build  deepwater  terminals 
along  the  EUut  Coast  to  handle  the  a  itlcl- 
pated  arnuula  of  supertankers,  but  itates 
from  Maine  to  Florida  are  studying  le  jlsla- 
tlon  to  prevent  such  terminals.  Deliware 
already  has  passed  a  bill  that  prohlblti  con- 
struction of  any  new  oil  refineries  Insi  le  Its 
borders. 

"We  have  a  very  schizophrenic  aud  lence 
along  the  East  Coast  today,'"  acoordli  tg  to 
C.  L.  Woods,  vice-president  of  Mobil  Oil  <  lorp., 
"because  what  Delaware  is  essentially  a  ^ylng 
to  the  other  49  states  is  .  .  .  you  guys  <  lo  It, 
but  keep  them  away  from  us." 

What  does  It  all  mean?  Well,  one  thl  ig  It 
means  is  that  Industry  will  have  to  s  lend 
that  much  more  time,  money'and  effort  i  eek- 
Ing  solutionis  to  these  problems.  That  aeans 
that  prices  for  oil  and  gas  and  all  the  { rod- 
ucts  that  chemistry  squeezes  out  of  oil  and 
gas  will  be  moving  upward. 

"The  Nixon  administration  has  tried  <  xtra 
hard  to  keep  the  lid  on  oil  prices,  bu  i  I'd 
expect  that  after  the  elections  In  Novei  aber 
there  will  be  at  least  a  50-cent-a-barre  In- 
crease In  oil,"  former  White  House  ad  riser 
Freeman  said.  "I'd  expect  even  steepei  in- 
creases In  natural  gas  and  In  electrical  en- 
ergy prices." 

Domestic  oil  costs  roughly  $3.60  a  bi  rrel. 
with  foreign  oil  costing  $2  to  $2.60  a  birrel. 
Domestic  gas  Is  cheap  at  20  to  26  ceits  a 
thousand  cubic  feet  at  the  wellhead,  ^  'hlle 
the  liquified  foreign  gas  that's  startln;  to 
come  Into  the  United  States  (Algerian  gas 
has  begun  to  move  Into  Boston  harbor  i  by 
tanker  costs  $1.10  a  thousand  cubic  fee;. 

A  16  per  cent  increase  In  the  price  of  oil 
means  at  least  that  much  al  a  boost  for  |  aao- 
llne  and  Jet  fuel,  which  together  take  :  nore 
than  60  per  cent  of  the  oU  In  every  b(  rrel. 

How  much  would  this  cost  the  consu  ner? 
In  gasoline  prices  alone,  no  leas  than  $^  bil- 


lion. Trucking  rates  would  go  up.  So  would 
bus  fares,  heating  oUs  and  plastic  packaging 
for  everything  from  food  to  toys.  Jet  fares? 
Fuel  Is  a  large  expense  In  airline  operations, 
and  nobody  expects  the  nation's  airlines  not 
to  pass  on  soma  of  a  price  boost  to  their 
pasaengers.  A  growing  percentage  of  the  oil 
that  comes  out  of  each  barrel  Is  what  the 
oil  Industry  calls  residual  oU,  literally  the 
oil  that's  left  over  at  the  bottom  of  the  barrel 
after  gasoline  and  the  lighter  beating  oils 
are  taken  from  the  top. 

Time  was  when  residual  oil  had  little  use, 
but  today  this  leftover  oil  Is  used  by  Just 
about  every  major  electric  utility  In  the 
populous  East.  The  reason  Is  that  It  is  either 
lower  In  sulfur  or  can  be  made  lower  In  sul- 
fur than  the  coal  that  power  companies  can 
no  longer  bum  because  of  sulfur  restrlctlonB 
around  the  cities. 

BLBCniC    BATKS   DOTTBLB 

New  York's  ConsoUdated  Edison  Co. 
changed  over  the  last  of  Its  120  power  boilers 
two  months  ago  to  bum  residual  oil.  Con 
Ed  now  buys  140,000  barrels  of  low  sulphur 
oil  every  day  and  expects  to  buy  more  than 
200,000  barrels  a  day  by  1973. 

The  New  York  utility  geU  Its  low-sulfur 
oil  either  by  having  Venezuelan  oil  "desul- 
furlzed"  for  60  cents  to  a  dollar  a  btorel  or 
by  buying  low-sulfiu-  Libyan  oil  at  almost 
$4  a  barrel. 

Whichever  way  Con  Ed  buys  low-sulfur 
oil.  It  has  had  to  pay  almost  double  what  It 
was  paying  two  years  ago  and  almost  three 
times  what  It  paid  for  coal  when  It  could 
bximlt. 

"The  outlook  for  electricity  rates  has  got 
to  be  up  because  of  situations  like  these," 
says  Freeman.  "I  think  electrical  rates  will 
double  themselves  In  the  next  10  years." 

Natural  gas  prices  are  already  on  the  rise, 
at  least  partly  because  gas  hasn't  been  given 
close  attention  by  the  Nixon  administration's 
price  controllers. 

Wellhead  prices  are  up  30  to  40  per  cent  in 
some  regions,  and  people  In  Industry  and 
even  In  the  federal  government  talk  oi>enly 
about  doubling  and  tripling  of  wellhead 
prices  In  the  next  few  years.  Even  doubling 
would  be  a  boost  of  $4.4  billion  In  revenues 
for  gas  producers  alone. 

OPTIONS    A    DKCADK    AGO 

"They  talk  about  doubling  and  tripling  the 
price  because  they  say  they  want  to  get 
consumers  to  stop  using  gas,  so  the  country 
can  conserve  gas,"  says  FPC  Commissioner 
John  Carver,  who's  leaving  the  FPC  in  June. 
"They  don't  think  about  the  market  chaos 
that  would  follow  a  doubling  or  a  tripling  In 
gas  prices." 

There  are  those  who  say  that  such  chaos 
could  have  been  avoided,  who  say  that  the 
United  States  had  options  ten  or  even  five 
years  ago  that  might  have  put  off  the  energy 
crisis  In  America. 

America's  reliance  on  foreign  oil  could 
have  been  at  least  delayed  if  the  nation  had 
chosen  10  years  ago  to  explore  more  aggres- 
sively for  offshore  oil.  Or  developed  the  Colo- 
rado oil  shale  fields.  Or  gone  in  with  Canada 
on  a  Joint  venture  to  exploit  the  vast  tar 
sands  In  the  remote  regions  of  Alberta 
province. 

The  United  States  might  still  be  able  to 
extract  some  of  the  estimated  500  billion 
barrels  of  oU:  locked  up  in  these  deposits, 
but  while  the  nation  has  waited  to  do  so  the 
costs  have  skyrocketed  and  conservationists 
have  closed  ranks  against  offshore  explora- 
tion and  extraction  of  the  Colorado  shale. 

"rd  Just  as  soon  leave  it  alone,"  says  Inte- 
rior's King  Hubbert  of  the  Colorado  shale. 
"If  you  want  to  Imagine  one  hell  of  a  mess. 
Imagine  mining  that  shale  and  discharging 
the  aeld  wastes  Into  the  Colorado  River.  I 
guarantee  you'd  kill  the  river.*' 

The  country's  had  some  of  the  same  oppor- 
tunities In  nattiral  gas.  like  developing  a 
proceas  to  m«ke  synthetic  gas  from  naphittaa 


or  a  method  of  freeing  the  300  trillion  cubic 
feet  of  gas  trapped  In  solid  rock  In  Wyoming 
and  Colorado. 

ASUMSANCS  OF  COAL 

A  program  to  make  "syngas"  out  of  naph- 
tha has  begun  In  the  United  States  but  It's 
smaU  and  It's  baaed  on  technology  developed 
In  West  Oermany. 

The  trouble  with  the  gas  stimulation  proj- 
ect Is  thM  the  only  way  to  rock  the  gas  loose 
Is  with  200  (and  ni«ybe  400)  underground 
nvtclear  explosions,  a  solution  that's  leas  ac- 
o^table  to  Americans  today  than  It  was  20 
years  ago  when  Project  Plowshare  was  begun 
by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Nowhere  has  the  United  States  been  more 
remiss  about  exploiting  Its  energy  talons 
than  in  the  way  It  has  handled  and  planned 
our  use  of  coal. 

Coal  Is  our  most  abundant  resource,  there 
being  two  trillion  tons  of  It  In  American  soil. 
The  energy  content  of  American  ooal  alone 
Is  90  per  cent  of  the  energy  content  of  all 
fossil  fuels  burled  In  the  North  American 
land  mass. 

Coal  \B  also  the  easiest  fossil  fuel  to  extract 
and  to  use,  but  despite  aU  Its  advantages 
ooal  Is  the  one  energy  source  In  the  United 
States  whose  use  Is  on  the  wane. 

The  main  reason  is  that  coal  Is  dirty.  Ooal 
burning  fouled  the  air  with  60  per  cent  of  the 
14  million  tons  of  sulfvir  dioxide  discharged 
by  U.S.  smokestacks  last  year.  Its  only  growth 
market  outside  of  exports  has  been  the  elec- 
tric power  industry,  but  laws  against  sulfur 
discharges  now  threaten  that  market. 

New  York's  Con  Ed  Is  a  typical  former  user 
of  coal.  In  1970,  Con  Ed  burned  2.6  million 
tons  of  cota,  then  In  1971  burned  half  that. 
So  far  this  year.  Con  Ed  burned  140.000  tons 
of  coal  before  shutting  down  Its  last  coal- 
fired  plant  on  Staten  Island. 

"If  current  trends  continue,"  says  Joseph 
Swldler,  chairman  of  the  Public  Service  Com- 
mission of  New  York  State,  "then  total  ooal 
demand  will  be  down  to  370  million  tons  by 
1980.  That's  60  per  cent  of  present  demand." 

Such  a  debacle  ootild  have  been  forestalled 
by  foresight.  Processes  could  have  been  de- 
veloped to  scrub  the  sulfvir  out  o€  coal  fumes 
before  they  reach  the  top  of  the  smoke- 
stack. Better  yet,  a  method  might  have  been 
devised  to  turn  coal  into  gas. 

One  reason  these  things  weren't  done  Is 
that  the  coal  Industry  never  pursued  these 
gocas.  TTie  Interior  Department's  Biueau  of 
Mines  and  Office  of  Coal  Research  began 
their  pursuit  too  late. 

Both  branches  of  Interior  now  have  sulfur 
scrubbing  and  coal  gasification  programs 
under  way,  but  It  might  be  10  yean  before 
either  one  Is  ready  to  be  commercialised.  It 
might  not  even  be  ready  then,  because  In- 
terior's budget  for  both  programs  is  less 
than  $76  mUUon. 

"This  lent  enough,"  said  one  of  Interior's 
top  officials.  "It's  going  to  take  $1  billion  at 
least  Just  to  get  ooal  gasification  going  In 
the  UJ3." 

KACX  AGAINST  -mix 

The  story  of  what's  h<4>pened  to  ooal  tells 
a  lot  about  why  there  la  an  energy  crisis 
In  America  today,  but  as  one  last  footnote 
to  It  all.  consider  the  plight  of  hydropower 
and  nuclear  jxywer. 

There  are  52.3  million  kilowatts  of  hydro- 
electric capacity  In  the  United  States,  which 
is  less  than  one-third  the  country's  poten- 
tial. Moet  al  the  two-thirds  will  never  be 
used,  larg^y  because  of  conservationist  op- 
position. 

The  OcAanAo  River  Is  already  cloaed  to 
future  dams  by  congressional  mandate.  The 
one  remaining  dam  site  on  the  Coiiimbla 
River  Is  blocked  by  public  opposition,  as  are 
half  a  docen  sites  on  the  Snake  River  and  as 
many  again  on  the  Eel  River  and  ICad  River 
In  northern  OalUomla. 

Nuclear  power  la  a  somewhat  dllTerent 
Story,  but  even  In  Ita  Infancy  la  In  a  race 
agalnat  time  to  tap  what  lltOe  uranium  the 
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country  haa  to  support  a  vlaUe  atomic 
energy  program. 

The  United  States  has  60,000  tons  of  urani- 
um oxide  (raw  mineral  for  fissionable 
uranium)  In  8toc]q;>lle,  and  276,000  tons  of 
uranium  oxide  In  the  ground  aa  proven 
resnrves. 

There  are  only  20  nuclear  power  plants 
operating  In  the  United  States  today.  There 
will  be  200  plants  In  use  by  1980  and  almost 
400  by  1990,  which  meana  that  uranium  re- 
qulrementa  for  the  next  eight  years  will  total 
200,000  tons  and  then  skyrocket  beyond 
vrtiat  la  In  the  ground. 

AXC   ALTXRNATIVXS 

"Things  could  come  to  a  slow  grinding 
halt  unless  we  could  get  uranium  overseas," 
says  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission's  Robert 
Nlnlnger.  "Mathematically,  we  could  be  taken 
out  to  about  1982  but  everything  could 
stop  If  none  of  our  alternatives  worked." 

The  AEC's  main  altematlvea  are  to  buy 
Canadian  uranium  to  flesh  out  America's 
own  needs  and  to  speed  development  of  the 
fast  breeder  power  reactor,  which  breeds 
more  nuclear  fuel  than  It  burns. 

Beyond  that.  It  has  two  other  alternatives 
which  are  nowhere  as  neat  as  the  first  two. 

The  AEC  has  decided  to  withdraw  60.000 
of  the  70,000  tons  of  raw  uranium  now  In 
the  national  stockpile,  enrich  It  In  advance 
to  fissionable  uranium  and  h(dd  It  In  abey- 
ance for  emergency  needs. 

Its  other  option  Involves  a  move  It  would 
never  have  risked  five  years  ago.  It  will.  If 
It  must,  remove  about  one  yeckr's  supply  of 
fissile  uranium  by  taking  It  right  out  of  our 
stockpiled  atomic  weapons,  then  processing 
It  into  power-grade  uranium. 

This  might  never  be  done,  but  If  It's  nec- 
essary to  buy  time  the  AEC  Is  willing  to  do 
so.  That's  how  far  the  energy  crisis  In  Amer- 
ica has  taken  us. 


POLLUTANTS  IN  THE  OCEAN 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  last  year 
President  Nixon,  as  a  part  oi  his  environ- 
mental message,  recommended  legisla- 
tion to  control  the  dumping  of  pollutants 
into  the  waters  of  the  ocean.  The  Presi- 
dent highlighted  the  severe  degradation 
of  the  oceans  that  was  occurring  from 
the  uncontrolled  discharge  of  grovring 
volumes  of  materials  and  sought  rapid 
enactment  of  his  program. 

Mr.  President,  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate have  passed  bills  based  on  the  admin- 
istration's proposal  with  some  limited 
differences,  and  a  bill  is  at  present  in 
conference.  I  serve  on  the  conference 
committee.  It  has  met  twice,  both  times 
before  the  adjournment  of  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  92d  Congress.  I  am  sad  to  re- 
port to  the  Senate  that  there  have  been 
no  meetings  of  the  conference  commit- 
tee in  the  second  session.  I  might  add 
that  the  failure  to  have  conferences  has 
not  been  the  responsibility  of  the  Senate. 

The  President  wants  very  much  to 
have  the  bill  enacted.  Mr.  Ruckelshaus, 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  wsmts  very  much  to  have 
the  bill  enacted,  and  he  has  worked  very 
hard  with  the  members  of  the  House 
conference  committee  in  seeking  agree- 
ment. 

I  think  it  is  Important  to  report  to  the 
Senate  and  the  people  on  the  status  of 
this  conference.  There  can  be  no  question 
of  the  importance  of  this  legislation. 
There  can  only  be  question  as  to  the 
ctmtinued  delay  in  completing  the  con- 
ference agreement.  Last  week  an  article 


in  the  New  York  Times  described  some  of 
the  issues  involved  in  conference  as  th^ 
relate  to  the  House  committee.  I  would 
hope  that  in  the  near  future  these  issues 
could  be  resolved  so  that  this  bill  can  be 
sent  to  the  President. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Recokd. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

FlOHT    UT    CON<aXS8    HOUM    UP    COASTAL 

DuMPfNO  Bnxa 
(By  E.  W.  Kenworthy) 

Washinoton,  AprU  10. — ^Legislation  to 
regulate  the  dumping  of  wastes  Into  the 
coastal  waters  of  the  United  States  Is  stalled 
by  a  dispute  between  the  House  and  Senate 
over  whether  the  Army  Craps  of  Englneera 
or  the  Environmental  Protectlcm  Agency 
should  control  the  dlqMsal  of  spoU  from 
dredging. 

The  dispute  Is  greatly  complicated  because 
of  overlap{dng  committee  Jurisdiction  In 
both  houaea. 

In  the  Houae,  the  Merohant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  and  the  Public  Works 
Committee  each  produced  a  bill  that  would 
give  to  the  administrator  of  the  EJ>A.  the 
authority  to  Issue  permits  for  dumping  ma- 
terial, except  for  dredged  spoU  and  fill  ma- 
terial. Into  coastal  waters  up  to  12  miles 
from  shore. 

Both  bills  gave  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
the  authority  to  Issue  dumping  permits  for 
dredge  spoil. 

The  reason  the  o<»p8  was  given  the  au- 
thority is  that  Representative  Edward  A. 
Oarmatz,  Democrat  of  Maryland,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries Committee,  and  Representative  Robert 
E.  Jones,  Democrat  of  Alabama,  who  has 
been  acting  as  chairman  of  the  Public  Works 
Conunittee  during  the  Illness  ca  John  A. 
Blatnlk,  Democrat  of  Minnesota,  are  sup- 
porters of  the  corps. 

Representative  John  A.  Dlngell,  Democrat 
of  Michigan,  who  Is  chairman  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Subcmnmlttee  on  Flaherlea 
and  WUdllfe,  which  wrote  the  bill,  waa  re- 
ported to  be  opposed  to  giving  the  corpe 
this  authority  but  unwilling  to  buck  Mr. 
Oarmatz. 

The  House  passed  both  bills. 

CONTRAST  IN  SXNATK 

In  the  Senate,  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee and  the  C(»nmerce  C(»nmtttee  produced 
bills  In  which  the  E.P.A.  administrator  was 
given  power  to  regulate  by  permits  aU  dump- 
ing of  waste  material,  including  dredged 
spoil. 

The  reason  that  the  Senate  bills  did  not 
give  the  corps  permit  authcmty  for  qx>il  Is 
that  moet  of  the  dredging  Is  done  on  rivers 
and  harbors  projects  that  are  under  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  corps  and  the  corps'  relations 
with  commercial  dredgers  were  consequently 
felt  to  be  too  close. 

In  effect,  the  House  bills  gave  the  corps 
power  to  regulate  Itself,  whUe  the  Senate 
committees  oppoeed  this,  and  the  Senate 
supported  its  committees. 

This  Is  bow  the  alternating  action  went: 

On  Sept.  10,  the  House  passed  the  ocean 
dumping  bill  of  its  Merchant  Marine  Com- 
mittee, with  authority  over  dedged  spoU 
given  to  the  corps. 

On  Not.  2,  the  Senate  passed  the  Water 
Pollution  ContrcA  Bill,  written  by  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water 
PoUutlon,  whose  chairman  is  Edmund  S. 
Muskle.  It  had  a  section  on  ocean  duiiq>lng 
giving  all  permit  authority  to  the  KJ>A. 
administrator. 

On  Nov.  24,  the  Senate  passed  an  ocean 
dumping  bUl  prepared  by  ita  Commerce 
Committee,  which  also  gave  the  EJ>.A.  ad- 
miniatrator   complete    autborl^   on   ocean 


dumping,  (appUcatlona  for  permits  were  to 
be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  from  the 
craps  that  the  area  chosen  fag  dimxplng 
was  "the  only  reasonable  available  alterna- 
tive," but  the  administrator  could  refuse  the 
permit  If  he  found  dumping  in  that  area 
would  have  adversely  affected  fisheries  and 
shellflsb  beds). 

Two  weeks  ago  the  House  pnaseil  tiM 
water  poUutlon  oontrcri  bill  prepared  by  its 
Public  Works  Committee.  The  bUl,  like  ita 
ocean  dimiplng  bUl,  also  reserved  to  the 
corps  power  to  regulate  dredged  spoU  dis- 
posal. 

In  a  conference  committee  of  the  two 
public  works  committees,  Mr.  Jones  knows 
that  he  wlU  lose  on  the  issue  of  dredged 
spoU.  In  a  conference  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate Commerce  and  the  House  Merchant 
Marine  Conunlttees,  Mr.  Oarmatz  knows 
that  he  wUl  lose  on  the  same  issue. 

In  this  situation,  according  to  those  close 
to  the  dispute,  Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Oarmatz 
have  agreed  on  this  strategy: 

Mr.  Oarmatz  wUl  refuse  to  call  a  confer- 
ence committee.  The  initiative  lies  with  him 
as  chairman  of  the  committee  originating 
the  ocean  dumping  bUl. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Jones,  in  a  conference 
of  the  Public  Works  Conamlttee.  will  try  to 
get  a  deal  under  which  the  corps  will  get 
authority  over  dumping  of  dredged  spoil.  In 
return  Mr.  Jones  will  agree  to  accept  some 
provisions  In  the  Senate  water  pollution 
bill  that  are  not  Igf^the  House  bill.  One  such 
provision  Is  the  right  of  the  EJ>.A.  adminis- 
trator to  veto  permits  Issued  by  states  for 
dimiplng  in  lakes  and  rivers. 


MARSHALL  UNIVERSITY  AIRPLANE 
DISASTER 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  recaitly 
the  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board  released  its  report  on  the  crash  of 
the  Southern  Airways  DC-9  airplane 
near  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  on  November 
14.  1070.  The  crash  killed  71  passengers 
and  four  crew  members.  All  t^e  pas.sen- 
gers  were  either  members  of  the  Mar- 
shall University  football  team  or  team 
fans. 

The  Safety  Board  determined  that  the 
probable  cause  of  this  accident  was — 

The  descent  below  Minimum  Descent  Alti- 
tude during  a  non-precision  approach  under 
adverse  operating  conditions  without  visual 
contact  with  the  runway  enviromnent.  The 
Boftrd  has  been  unable  to  determine  the  rea- 
son for  this  descent  although  the  two  most 
likely  explanations  are  (a)  Impropw  use  of 
oockplt  Instrumentation  data;  ra  (b)  an  al- 
tlmetry  system. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  read  the  rather 
lengthy  report  of  the  Safety  Board  of 
this  accident  and  I  am  left  with  several 
unanswered  questions.  Southern  Airways 
had  originally  refused  to  operate  a  DC- 
9  off  the  Huntington  Airjwrt.  On  April 
18,  1969,  Mr.  Merrill  Taylor,  director  of 
charter  sales  for  Southern,  wrote  to  the 
director  of  athletics  for  Marshall  Uni- 
versity and  in  that  letter  said: 

I  must  now  concede  that  we  cannot  (^>erate 
our  DC-9's  off  the  Huntington  Airports  with 
the  loads  necessary  to  tranq>ort  your  foot- 
ball team.  Our  maximum  loads  with  the  DC- 
9's  would  be  approximately  60  passengers  on 
a  dry  runway  and  somewhat  less  on  a  wet 
runway.  Inasmuch  as  the  nearest  alternate 
in  Charleston  Is  also  highly  restricted,  we 
are  most  reluctant  to  off«  this  service.  Your 
trips  can  best  be  handled  with  an  aircraft 
such  as  Piedmont's  YS-11  ra  Eastern  Elec- 
tras. 
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Another  letter  on  June  18,  1969.  be- 
tween the  same  two  people  includes  [the 
following  comment: 

I  requested  our  engineering  people  td  re- 
evaluate tlie  operational  figures  supflled 
earlier  with  regard  to  operating  our  I>  !-9'8 
out  of  HunUngton.  I  now  regret  to  ai  Ivla* 
that  the  restrictions  outlined  In  my  Apr  A  18 
letter  would  apply.  In  view  of  the  data  that 
I  have  supplied  I  stlU  feel  that  we  ca  inot 
provide  a  desirable  operation  and  we  <ould 
not  assure  you  that  we  would  be  able  to  »m- 
plete  the  charters  In  event  of  Inclenent 
weather. 

In  an  October  9,  1970,  letter  fronJ  Mr. 
W.  Bayne  Orubb,  vice  president,  fjight 
operations,  of  Southern  Airways  to 
shall  Unversity  anticipated  some  ol 
concern  which  must  have  been  felt  a 
college.  It  stated: 

Southern  Airways,  Inc.,  Is  a  VA. 
uled   alrcarrler   operating   prlmarUy 
uled  services  over  a  9.000-mlle  route  8y4tem 
In  addition,  Southern  operates  charter 
ices  throughout  the  United  States,  Co 
and  the  Bahamas  with  filght  equlpmeni 
crews  m  conjunction  with  our  dally  s( 
uled  services  requirements.  The  flight  e^ulp 
ment  and  crews  operating  our  charter 
are  Indeed  the  same  crews  and  equlpjnent 
used  on  our  scheduled  services.  We  d( 
maintain  separate  aircraft  fleets  nor 
crew  requirements. 
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Another  paragraph  of  the  letter  states 
the  following : 

All  phases  of  our  operation  must  con  Torm 
to  our  established  and  published  Star  dard 
Practice  Procedure  and  our  operation  nust 
meet  the  standards  of  our  own  conspany 
inspectors  as  well  as  FAA  regulatloni 
phases  of  our  operation  are  monltore  1  by 
PAA  Inspectors  on  a  constant  and  contli  ulng 
basis  to  Insure  compliance  with  stat  jtory 
requirements  concerning  both  safety 
proflclency. 

Mr.  President,  the  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Transportation  Safety  Board  does 
not  provide  a  clear  cause  of  the  re^  ersal 
of  Southern  Airways  original  de*  ision 
not  to  fly  the  DC-9  airplane  int  >  the 
Hvmtington.  W.  Va..  airport.  It  do  a  in- 
dicate, however,  that  the  statei  lents 
made  to  Marshall  University  in  S  mth- 
em  Airways'  October  9,  1970.  letter  were 
less  than  candid  and  not  comp  etely 
accurate.  While  it  is  true  that  bot  i  the 
aircraft  and  crew  were  comparalle  to 
those  of  Southern  Airways'  scheluled 
flights,  FAA  regulations  do  not  si  ecif y 
the  same  airport  and  route  qualifies  tions 
for  charter  flights  as  those  which  exist 
for  schedule  flights. 

The  airport  and  route  qualiflcf  tions 
applicable  to  scheduled  flights  Sou  hem 
Airways,  are  contained  in  part  i:  1.443 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Regiila  ions. 
These  qualifications  include  the  f<  Uow- 
Ing:  First,  the  air  carrier  must  est  bllsh 
in  its  manual  a  procedure  whereby  each 
pilot  who  has  not  flown  over  a  route 
and  into  an  airport  within  the  prec  eding 
60  days,  will  certify  on  a  form  prt  vided 
by  the  operator  that  he  has  studie  [  and 
knows  the  subjects  listed  below  in  r  sgard 
to  the  routes  and  airports  into  whi  :h  he 
is  to  operate.  Second,  each  shall  show 
that  he  has  Eulequate  knowledge  <  f  the 
following:  First,  weather  characte:  IsUcs 
appropriate  to  the  seasons;  secon<  1.  the 
navigation  facilities;  third,  commi  nica- 
tions  procedures;  fourth,  kinds  of  t  rraln 
and  obstruction  hazards:  fifth,  mis  mum 


safe  flight  levels;  sixth,  pertinent  air 
traffic  control  procedures  including  ter- 
minal area,  arrival,  departure,  and  hold- 
ing and  all  kinds  of  instrument  approach 
procedures;  seventh,  congested  areas, 
obstruction  and  physical  layout  of  each 
airport  or  terminal  area  in  which  the 
pilot  will  operate.  Third,  he  must  show 
adequate  knowledge  of  position  reporting 
points  and  holding  procedures.  Fourth, 
he  must  make  an  entry  as  a  member  of  a 
flight  crew  at  each  regular,  provisional, 
and  refueling  airport  into  which  he  is 
scheduled  to  fly.  The  entry  must  include 
a  takeotr  and  a  landing  and  a  qualified 
pilot  must  occupy  a  seat  in  the  pilot  com- 
partment and  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
pilot  who  is  qualified  for  the  airport. 
Fifth,  the  entry  requirement  may  be 
waived  only  on  very  limited  conditions 
which  are  described  in  the  rules. 

The  airport  and  route  qualifications 
applicable  to  the  charter  flight  opera- 
tions of  Southern  Airways  Included  only 
paragraphs  1  and  2  of  the  above  require- 
ments. In  accordance  with  the  company's 
operations  manual,  when  the  captain 
signed  the  flight  relesise,  he  certified  that 
he  had  studied  and  knew  the  subjects 
listed  above  in  paragraph  2  with  regard 
to  the  route  and  airports  into  which  he 
Intended  to  operate.  There  was,  however, 
no  procedure  in  the  manual  to  provide 
for  a  showing  by  the  captain  that  he  had 
the  requisite  knowledge  nor  was  such  a 
showing  required  by  Federal  Aviation 
Regulations.  Had  this  been  a  scheduled 
flight,  the  regulations  would  have  re- 
quired that  the  pilot  in  commsmd,  before 
making  his  initial  entry  into  an  airport 
under  instrument  conditions,  must  dem- 
onstrate that  he  has  adequate  knowledge 
by  actual  entry  into  that  airport,  by  en- 
try into  a  nearby  airport,  by  synthetic 
trainer  or  by  use  of  approved  pictorial 
displays.  There  is  further  evidence  in  the 
investigation  of  the  Safety  Board  that 
some  of  the  documents  carried  by  the  air- 
plane crew  were  more  than  2  years  out 
of  date. 

The  Tri-State  Airport  in  Hxmtington 
was  equipped  with  an  ILS  localizer,  but 
no  glide  scope  had  been  installed.  A  com- 
plete instrument  landing  system  was 
scheduled  for  installation  and  commis- 
sioning at  the  Tri-State  Airport  in  June 
1968.  The  localizer,  middle  marker,  and 
outer  marker  installations  were  com- 
pleted at  that  time  but  there  was  insuf- 
ficient terrain  to  provide  adequate  re- 
fiecting  surface  for  the  glide  slope  sm- 
tenna,  within  the  existing  criteria.  Three 
applications  for  runway  extension  which 
would  also  provide  suitable  terrain  for 
the  glide  slope  antenna  was  submitted  to 
the  FAA  in  fiscal  year  1967,  1970,  and 
1971.  The  1967  and  1970  requests  were 
not  approved,  because  the  necessary 
matching  fimds  of  the  sponsoring  agency 
were  not  available  and  consequently,  the 
Federal  funds  were  not  committed.  The 
1971  request  was  still  under  consideration 
at  the  time  of  the  accident.  Ironically, 
and  tragically,  following  the  ticcident,  a 
complete  Instrument  landing  system  was 
Installed  using  Federal  funds  only. 

Mr.  President,  the  Safety  Board  dwells 
a  great  length  on  the  altimeter  systems 
used  aboard  the  DC-9  aircraft  and  dis- 
cusses the  possibility  that  the  data  sup- 
plied by  those  instruments  was  in  error 


or  that  the  pilots  erred  in  reading  that 
data.  Unfortunately,  the  Safety  Board 
is  imable  to  arrive  at  a  firm  conclusion 
on  that  question.  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  effort  to  assess  blame  will  bring  back 
a  single  one  of  the  75  lives  lost  in  that 
tragic  accident  in  November  of  1970,  but 
I  do  believe  that  an  effort  to  get  at  the 
facts  may  prevent  the  needless  loss  of 
life  hi  the  future.  After  reading  the  re- 
port of  the  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board,  I  am  once  again  impressed 
by  the  gaps  of  information  and  knowl- 
edge which  we  have  concerning  airplane 
filght.  It  is  time  we  in  Congress  paid 
closer  attention  to  the  growing  demands 
of  the  Nation's  aviation  system. 

The  public  has  a  right  to  expect  that 
every  airport  used  by  scheduled  and  non- 
scheduled  commercial  aircraft  in  this 
country  is  safe,  but  that  is  obviously  not 
the  case  in  a  great  number  of  instances. 
It  also  has  a  right  to  expect  that  aircraft 
instrumentation  is  adequate  to  enable 
flight  crews  to  make  safe  landings  in  all 
reasonable  weather  conditions.  That  is 
also  not  the  case  at  the  present  time. 
Finally,  it  has  a  right  to  expect  that  all 
aircraft  crews  are  properly  prepared  for 
their  flight;  that  they  are  well  aware  of 
the  environmental  hazards  of  airports: 
and  that  they  are  prepared  to  meet  all 
reasonably  expected  emergencies.  That  is 
also,  obviously,  not  the  case  at  present. 
I  believe  that  we  in  Congress  do  far  more 
than  we  have  done  to  make  this  Nation's 
aviation  system  safe.  The  report  of  the 
National  Transportation  Safety  Board 
on  the  Marshall  University  tragedy 
should  be  the  impetus  for  congressional 
action. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  summary  of  the  Safety 
Board's  report  on  the  Marshsdl  crash  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
S*rrrT   Boaeo's  Rxpoet  on  thk   MaaaHAU. 

CKA8H 

The  National  Transportation  Safety  Board 
today  Issued  its  report  on  the  fatal  crash  ot 
a  Southern  Airways  DC-9  which  occurred 
during  a  landing  approach  to  the  Trl-Stat« 
Airport  at  HunUngton,  West  Virginia,  on 
November  14,  1970.  AU  75  occupants  were 
killed  and  the  aircraft  was  destroyed. 

The  flight,  chartered  to  transport  the 
MarshaU  University  football  team,  and  team 
fans,  from  Klnston,  North  Carolina,  to 
Huntington,  West  Virginia,  was  attemp>tlng 
a  nonpreclslon  instrument  landing  approach 
to  Rim  way  11  at  the  time  of  the  accident. 
The  crash  occurred  at  approximately  193S 
e.s.t.  following  Impact  with  trees  about  1  mile 
west  of  the  runway  threshold. 

The  elevation  of  the  broken  trees  at  the 
Initial  Impact  site  was  approxUnattiy  933  feet 
mean  sea  level.  For  this  Instrument  approach, 
the  Board  said,  the  Minimum  Descent  Alti- 
tude— below  which  descent  Is  not  autborlxed 
until  the  runway  environment  Is  In  sight — 
Is  1,240  feet  mean  sea  level  or  318  feet  higher 
than  the  Initial  impact  site. 

The  weather  at  the  time  of  the  accident 
was:  300  feet  scattered,  measured  600  feet 
variable  broken,  1,100  feet  overcast,  visibility 
6  mUes,  light  rain,  fog,  smoke,  wind  360  de- 
grees at  4  knots. 

The  Safety  Board  determined  that  the 
probable  cause  of  this  accident  was: 

"The  descent  below  Minimum  Descent  Al- 
titude during  a  nonpreclslon  i4>proaeh  nndei' 
adverse  operating  conditions,  without  visual 
contact  with  the  runway  environment.  The 
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Board  has  been  unable  to  determine  the  rea- 
son for  this  descent  although  the  two  moat 
likely  explanatloos  are  (a)  improper  use  of 
cockpit  Instrumentation  data  or  (b)  an  al- 
tlmetry  system  error." 

The  Board's  Investigation  found  no  mal- 
function or  faUure  to.  the  aircraft  structure, 
primary  flight  ooBtrOls,  or  powerplanta.  The 
crew  was  properly  oolifleated  and  quallfled 
for  the  flight,  the  aircraft  was  properly  cer- 
tificated and  maintained,  and  there  was  sufll- 
clent  runway  avallaUe  for  the  DC-9  to  have 
landed  under  the  wet  conditions  existing  at 
Huntington  at  the  time  of  the  accident. 

The  Board  pointed  out  that  during  the 
approach  to  Huntington,  the  crew  made 
reference  to  altitudes,  as  reflected  by  the 
recorded  cockpit  conversation,  and.  In  fact. 
Initiated  a  go-around  when  they  believed 
they  had  reached  Minimum  Descent  Alti- 
tude but  this  conversation  also  Indicates  that 
the  crew  was  not  aware  that  the  aircraft  had 
descended  below  MDA. 

After  a  meticulous  study  of  all  the  evi- 
dence developed  during  Its  on-site  Investi- 
gation of  the  accident,  and  from  the  record 
of  its  subsequent  public  hearings,  the  Board 
believes  there  are  two  "reasonably  possible 
explanations"  why  the  descent  through 
MDA  was  not  recognized  by  the  crew. 

The  flrst  of  these  posslbtlltles  Is  that  the 
crew  was  using  the  barometric  altimeters — 
which  gives  the  aircraft's  height  above  sea 
level — ^to  determine  their  height  above  MDA, 
and  the  vertical  speed  Indicators  to  monitor 
the  rate  of  descent  during  the  approach,  but 
that  these  Instruments  were  providing  erro- 
neous Information.  The  second  possible  ex- 
plantatlon  for  the  unrecognized  descent  be- 
low MDA  Is  that  the  oopUot  was  xislng  the 
radio  altimeter — which  gives  the  actual 
height  of  the  aircraft  above  the  ground  over 
which  the  plane  Is  flying — as  the  primary 
source  of  altitude  reference  which  therefore 
misled  the  crews  Into  believing  the  DC-9  was 
higher  than  It  actually  was  because  the 
ground  surface  In  the  Huntington  i^proach 
area  Is  at  some  points  substantially  lower 
than  the  field  elevation. 

In  Its  report  the  Board  analyzed  In  some 
detaU  both  of  these  "reasonably  possible" 
explanations  for  descent  below  the  MDA,  us- 
ing several  technical  hypotheses.  However, 
neither  of  these  two  principal  explanation 
areas  is  supported  by  sufficient  evidence  to 
warrant  Its  being  selected  as  the  reason 
for  the  descent. 

There  Is  a  need,  the  Board  said,  for  all 
segments  of  the  aviation  Industry  to  con- 
tinue to  focus  attention  on  the  unique  de- 
mands for  crew  coordination  and  vigilance 
during  nonpreclslon  approaches.  The  Board 
reiterated  Its  concern  with  the  general  prob- 
lem of  landing  and  approach  accidents  and 
reemphaslzed  Its  Interest  In  various  meas- 
ures that  might  prove  usaful  in  preventing 
such  accidents.  "Area  navigation  systems," 
the  Board  said,  "now  in  the  final  proving 
stages  of  development,  will  apparently  pro- 
vide descent  guidance  capabUlty  within  the 
aircraft  and  should  be  standard  equipment 
on  all  future  transport  category  aircraft." 

The  Board  also  reviewed  a  serious  of  safe- 
ty recommendations  It  had  made  to  the 
PAA  which  Is  Involved  with  the  problem  of 
Improving  safety  In  the  approach  and  land- 
ing phase  of  flight.  The  Board  noted.  In  one 
Instance,  that  although  the  PAA  required 
the  Installation  of  altitude  alerting  devices 
in  all  turbo-powered  clvU  aircraft  to  pro- 
vide KonX  and  visual  Indications  to  warn  pi- 
lots when  approaching  selected  altitudes 
that  this  device  "as  Installed  and  operated" 
did  not  provide  any  Information  regarding 
the  aircraft's  proximity  to  the  ground  "dur- 
ing the  final  approach  phase  of  landing  ap- 
proach." Therefore,  the  Board  has  recom- 
mended to  PAA  that  a  ground  proximity 
warning  device  be  developed  for  air  carrier 
aircraft  for  use  during  approach  and  land- 
lag. 


Ilie  Board  noted  also  that  the  PAA  was 
devedoplng  new  criteria  for  nonpreclslon  ap- 
proafibas  which  Involves  establishing  a  final 
^>proach  descent  fix  from  \^lch  a  normal 
descent  path  from  MDA  to  touchdown  could 
be  commenced.  In  addition  the  PAA  U  pro- 
posting  to  provide  a  Vlsiial  i^>proach  Slope 
Indicator — a  ground  device  using  lights  to 
define  a  vertical  approach  path  to  landing — 
for  each  runway  served  by  a  nonpreclslon 
^proach.  The  Board  believes  that  these  two 
proposals  are  "timely  and  ^proprlate"  and 
wUl  aid  In  preventing  accidents  during  non- 
preclslon approaches. 

Plnally,  the  Board  urged  the  PAA,  when- 
ever physically  possible  and  wlthm  the  lim- 
its of  available  resources,  to  convert  non- 
preclslon approaches  to  precision  approaches 
through  the  Installation  of  Instrument  land- 
ing Systems.  In  this  connection,  the  Board 
concluded  "It  Is  also  possible  that  the  non- 
standard glide  slope  which  was  Installed 
subsequent  to  the  accident  might  have  pre- 
vented this  accident  In  that  the  pilot  wovild 
have  been  provided  with  a  primary  electronic 
Indication  of  his  position  relative  to  the  de- 
sired glide  path." 


THE    PINION    GEAR    INDUSTRY   IN 
THE   UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
vite the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a  most 
urgent  problem  involving  the  security  of 
the  United  States.  Unless  there  is  an 
imme^ate  resolution  of  this  problem,  the 
United  States  will  become  totally  de- 
pendent on  a  few  foreign  sources  for 
critical  precision  components  required 
by  our  military  forces.  These  components 
are  indispensable  for  the  manufacture  of 
timing  mechanisms  used  in  fuzes  and 
safety  devices  for  a  wide  range  of 
ammunition. 

For  many  years,  the  Swiss  watch  and 
clock  Industry,  vigorously  supported  by 
the  Swiss  Government,  has  been  engaged 
in  a  conspiracy  designed  to  cripple  and 
destroy  our  own  watch  industry. 

As  a  reminder  to  Senators,  I  would  like 
to  quote  a  significant  portion  of  a  court 
case  on  this  conspiracy  which  was  proved 
in  the  U.S.  District  Court,  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  New  York.  The  case  which  was 
heard  by  Judge  John  M.  Cashin,  was 
concluded  on  December  20,  1962. 1  quote 
Judge  Cashin  as  follows: 

since  at  least  1931  and  continuing  to  date, 
the  defendants  have  been  and  are  engaged 
In  a  combination  and  conspiracy  to  restrain 
unreasonably  the  foreign  and  Interstate  trade 
and  commerce  of  the  United  States  In  the 
manufacture,  Import,  ex]>ort  and  sale  of 
watches,  watch  parts  and  watchmaking  ma- 
chines In  violation  of  Section  1  of  the  Sher- 
man Act  and  Section  73  of  the  Wilson  Tariff 
Act. 

I  caimot  accept  the  argument  that  the 
defendants'  Conventional  restrictions  aimed 
at  preventing  the  development  of  competitive 
watch  mantifacturers  were  "not  directed  at 
the  United  States  watch  Industry."  The 
United  States  watch  Industry  was  the  Swiss 
watch  Industry's  biggest  competitor,  and 
the  restrictions  of  the  Convention  have  ob- 
viously had  a  crIppUng  effect  In  this  coun- 
try, and  were  so  Intended. 

The  only  question  suggested  here  is 
irtiether  the  acts  of  the  defendants  have  af- 
fected United  SUtes  trade  and  commerce 
and.  If  so,  whether  they  have  restrained  such 
trade  and  commerce.  It  is  obvious  frtxn  the 
facts  that  they  have. 

For  several  years,  I  have  been  per- 
sonally Involved  in  efforts  to  save  for  the 
United  States  scHue  small  residual  part  of 


this  unique  production  capability,  known 
as  the  pinion  gear  Industry  and  so  vital 
to  our  natlonsJ  security.  Despite  consid- 
erable attention  given  to  this  problttn 
in  the  past  by  various  agencies  of  the 
Qovemment,  including  a  special  Sub- 
committee of  the  Soiate  Armed  Services 
Committee,  as  well  as  the  successful 
prosecution  of  the  above  cited  antitrust 
suit  by  the  X5B.  Government  against 
members  of  tlie  Swiss  watch  industry, 
our  own  watch  industry  has  practically 
been  destroyed. 

Now,  the  remaining  residual  d^iabil- 
ity  known  as  the  pinion  gear  industry,  is 
in  jeopardy. 

Mr.  President,  in  1969,  when  it  became 
obvious  that  the  Swiss  would  be  satis- 
fled  with  nothing  less  than  the  total  de- 
struction of  the  remaining  U.S.  pinion 
gear  capability,  irrespective  of  the  effect 
that  this  would  have  on  our  national  se- 
curity, I  i}ersonally  urged  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  take  whatever  action  nec- 
essary to  preserve  and  strengthen  what 
was  left  of  a  woefully  inadequate  mobili- 
zation base.  I  was  encouraged  when  in- 
formed by  the  Department  of  Defense, 
that  after  a  thorough  and  intensive  in- 
vestigation, the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense had.  on  August  19,  1971,  instructed 
all  responsible  defense  agencies  that  in 
the  interest  of  defense  mobilization,  all 
precision  components,  notably  gears  and 
pinions,  for  military  timing  devices  must 
be  domestically  produced.  This  policy 
was  to  apply  to  all  procurements  begin- 
ning with  flscal  year  1972. 

I  felt  it  would  be  only  a  short  time  im- 
tll  domestic  producers  of  precision  gears 
and  pinions  would  begin  to  receive  sub- 
contracts which  they  desperately  need  in 
order  to  survive.  However,  with  over  half 
the  flscal  year  1972  gone,  these  domestic 
firms  have  not  received  the  assistance 
the  policy  was  designed  to  give  them. 

On  August  19,  1971.  the  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  in  his  memorandum  to 
all  responsible  defense  agencies  made  the 
following  statement: 

I  have  determined  that  future  defense  re- 
quirements for  such  precision  components 
must  be  procured  from  domestic  or  Canadian 
manufacturing  sources  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent practicable  to  preserve  the  domestic 
mobUlzatlon  base  for  such  components. 

There  Is  nothing  that  I  can  find  in  his 
memorandiun  to  any  defense  agency 
which  pointed  out  that  any  measures 
were  being  taken  to  transfer  Swiss-owned 
companies  located  in  Switzerland  to  the 
United  States  under  the  pretense  of  be- 
ing disguised  as  domestic  companies.  His 
Intent  was  to  preserve  and  strengthen 
the  existing  capability  in  the  United 
States  which  was  in  such  a  run  down 
condition  as  a  result  of  the  all-out  at- 
tack of  the  foreign  cartels  to  eliminate 
all  of  our  existing  capability. 

At  the  present  time,  two  Swiss  firms 
are  being  allowed  to  establish  themselves 
in  this  country  and  continue  their  de- 
struction of  our  domestic  capability 
through  participation  in  the  very  pro- 
gram which  was  designed  to  save  our  do- 
mestic base  from  this  competition  in  or- 
der to  protect  our  national  security.  The 
two  Swiss  firms  are  Degen  k  Co.,  Ltd.. 
which  \s  located  in  Burlington.  Mass.. 
and  is  owned  by  Degen  ft  Co..  Ltd..  of 
Switzerland;  and  Mill-Max  Co.  of  Port 
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Washington.  N.T.,  which  Is  own4^  by 
Charllloz  of  Switzerland. 

I  was  amazed  to  learn  that  the  ^wlss 
firms  were  being  assisted  In  their  efforts 
to  locate  In  the  United  States  by  kome 
agencies  of  our  Government.  This]  was 
done  with  either  blatant  disregard  <n-  Ig- 
norance of  the  Department  of  Defense 
directive  designed  to  retain  land 
strengthen  our  own  base  producers 

In  December  of  1971,  the  first  mhjor 
fuze  contract  under  the  new  dlreaive 
was  released.  It  Involved  over  27  milion 
pinions,  and  the  two  above-mentl<ined 
Swiss  firms  Initially  received  all  of  the 
subcontracts.  However,   they  made  no 
effort  to  move  to  the  United  States  u  ntU 
after  the  contract  was  released.  Tl  ese 
two  firms  were  surveyed  by  the  Ai  my 
during  the  first  week  in  February.  Bpth 
firms  were  considered  unqualified  to  p  re- 
duce due  to  the  small  amount  of  eqt  Ip- 
ment  which  they  had  thus  far  shlpi  led 
Into    the    United    States;    however,    on 
March    13,   they   were   resurveyed   and 
Degen  &  Co.  was  still  considered  dis- 
approved to  be  used  as  a  subcontractor, 
but  Mill-Max  Co.  was  approved  to  pr<  - 
duce  90,000  pinions  per  week.  It  is  no  ? 
my  understanding  that  both  compani<8 
have  come  back  to  the  Army  and  aske  1 
for  a  third  survey,  and  I  have  no  dout  t 
that   if   things   are   handled   like   th^ 
have  been  In  the  past  that  both  com- 
panies win  be  approved  on  some  bieis 
to  produce  parts  In  the  United  Stales. 
I  think  that  this  is  a  flagrant  violation 
of  the  Intent  of  the  directive. 

Mr.  President,  hindsight  is  always 
20-20;  and  as  Judge  Cashin  stdj  in 
the  findings  of  his  court  case — 
That  since  at  least  1931  and  continuing  to 
date,  the  defendants  have  been  and  are  en- 
gaged in  a  combination  and  consmracy 
against   the   U.S.   watch   Industry. 

Subsequent  to  Judge  Cashin's  decision, 
Swiss    watch    Interests    have    obtained 
control  of  the  Waltham  Watch  C( .  of 
Waltham,    Mass. ;    the    Elgin    Natl  mal 
Watch  Co.  of  Elgin,  111.;  and  the  Hun- 
Uton   Watch   Co.  of  Lancaster,   Pa.  It 
Is  significant  to  note  that  none  of  t  lese 
watch  companies  any  longer  manufac- 
ture watch  movements  or  watch  move- 
ment parts  in  the  United  States,    rhe 
dismantling   of    Elgin's    U.S.    capabfiity 
resulted  In  the  loss  of  several  hundred 
Jobs  when  the  firm's  movement  asson- 
bly    operation    was    transferred    frbm 
Elgin,  S.C,  to  Switzerland.  Some  meL- 
ure  of  the  economic  loss  of  this  actibn 
was  compounded  by  further  increasl  ig 
the  Inadequacy  of  our  mobilization  pr  J- 
ductlon  base.  Unless  something  Is  doie 
immediately  to  protect  the  pinion  geir 
manufacturers  of  the  United  States,  tl  le 
same  situation  will  follow.  This  cann)t 
and  must  not  be  allowed  to  happen   o 
the  pinion  gear  industry.  Our  county 
must  never  again  be  put  In  a  posltkn 
of  depending  on  Imports  of  these  vitil 
components  in  time  of  emergency.  I  uri  ;e 
my  distinguished  colleagues  to  help  pr  •- 
vent  it.  I  plan  to  provide  Informatlin 
to  some  of  my  colleagues  and  persona]  ly 
request  their  assistance. 

BIy  recent  effort  to  seek  help  fron 
the  State  Department  has  not  been  su  ;- 
cessful.  It  Is  not  yet  apparent  that  tie 
Department  of  Defense  will  make  a  f ui  - 
ther  effort  to  Implement  Its  directive 


as  originally  Intended  due  to  pressure 
from  others.  However,  It  is  apparent  to 
me  that  there  are  some  In  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  government  making 
an  extensive  effort  to  protect  our  na- 
tional security  In  this  regard,  but  they 
are  being  overcome  by  higher  authority 
under  the  guise  of  benefits  of  foreign 
Investment  in  the  United  States.  I  Intend 
to  secure  all  the  facts. 

Consequently,  I  am  considering  a  re- 
quest to  have  the  Justice  Department  In- 
vestigate this  matter.  As  I  have  de- 
scribed, there  appears  to  be  collusion  be- 
tween same  XJ3.  prime  contractors  and 
foreign  subcontractors  who  manufacture 
these  precision  devices.  It  also  appears 
to  me  that  our  Government  has  not  es- 
tablished any  monitoring  machanlsm  to 
prevent  a  reoccurrence  of  the  conspiracy 
which  Judge  Cashin  uncovered.  In  my 
opinion,  the  case  which  Judge  Cashin 
heard  is  very  pertinent  to  the  current  ef- 
fort by  the  Swiss  and  their  U.S.  sup- 
porters. 

It  is  ironic  that  the  B.  P.  Goodrich 
plant  in  Elgin.  S.C.  which  uUllzed  the 
former  Elgin  Watch  faciUty,  Is  now  be- 
ing closed  down  because  of  foreign  com- 
petition in  the  manufacture  of  such  items 
as  tennis  shoes  and  other  canvas  foot- 
wear. It  is  reported  that  over  350  peo- 
ple will  lose  their  jobs  because  of  this 
foreign  competition.  It  is  time  for  the 
United  States  to  take  a  firm  position  to 
stop  this  continuous  foreign  encroach- 
ment Into  our  country. 

Mr.  President,  the  analogy  of  the  watch 
industry  to  the  residual  pinion  gear-in- 
dustry is  frightening.  In  an  effort  to  con- 
vince the  Senate  of  how  the  Swiss  oper- 
ate in  such  matters,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  oplnlcms  and  the 
finding  of  fact  of  a  U.S.  District  Court 
of  New  York  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objecUon.  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcord. 
as  follows: 


April  19,  1972 


UNrrro  8t*t«s  District  Cod«t  Soothbwj 
DisraicT  ov  New  York  Civil  Action  No 
96-170 

(ITnlted    States    of    America,    against    The 
Watchmakers  of  Switzerland  Information 
Center.  Inc.;    F^d^ratlon  Suisse  dee  Aaso- 
cUtlons      de      Fabrlcants      d'Rorlogerle; 
Ebauches,  SA.;   Foote.  Cone  A  fielding' 
American  Watch  AssocUtlon.  Inc.;  Bulova 
Watch  Company.  Inc.:  Benrus  Watch  Com- 
pany; Oruen  Watch  Company;  Longlnes- 
Wlttnauer  Watch  Company;  Oruen  Watch 
Manufacturing     Company.     8_A.;     Etema 
A.O.  Uhrenfabrlk:  Wlttnauer  et  Cle.,  B.A  •' 
Montres  Rolex,  B.A.;  Concord  Watch  Co.; 
Etema  Watch  Company  of  America-   Dle- 
thelm  and  Keller  (USA)  Ltd.;  The  Ameri- 
can   Rolex    Watch    Corporation;    Rodana 
Watch    Company.    Inc.;     Movado    Watch 
Agency,  Inc.;  Jean  R.  Oraef.  Inc.;  Norman 
M.  Morris  Corporation;   The  Henri  Stem 
Watch    Agency,    Inc.;    Cyma    Watch    Co 
Inc.;    Wyler   Watch    Agency,   Inc.) 
In   this   case   the   Oovemment   alleges   a 
conspiracy  to  Impose  unreasonable  restraints 
on  the  foreign  and  domestic  trade  and  com- 
merce of  the  United  Stetes.  in  vioUtlon  of 
Section    1   of  the  Sherman   Act    (18  VSC 
1 1 ) .  and  Section  73  of  the  Wilson  Tariff  Act 
(16  U.S.C.   f8).  In  brief,  the  case  Involves 
a  broad  combination  and  conspiracy  allegedly 
engaged  in  since  1931  by  Swiss  and  United 
States   mantifacturers   and   aeUers  of   Swiss 
watches  and   watch   parts  and  their  trade 
associations  to  restrict,  eliminate  and  dis- 
courage  the   manufacture   of   watches   and 
watch  parts  In  the  United  States,  and  to 


restrain  United  SUtes  imports  and  ezporU 
of  watches  and  watch  parts  for  both  manu- 
facturing and  repair  purposes.  It  la  also 
charged,  inter  alia,  that  the  defendants  and 
co-consplrators  have  agreed  to  fix  mmimum 
price  levels  of  watches  sold  In  the  United 
SUtes  and  maximum  prices  for  the  sale  of 
repair  parts  In  the  United  Stetes;  to  regu- 
late the  terms  of  sale  and  methods  of  dis- 
tribution of  watches  and  watch  parts  In 
the  United  Stetes;  to  blacklist  and  boycott 
all  persons  not  adhering  to  these  restrictive 
practices,  and  to  exclude  persons  from  deal- 
ing in  Swiss  watches  and  from  engaging  In 
the  business  of  Importing  Swiss  watch  repair 
parts  Into  the  United  Stetes. 

In  material  part.  Section  1  of  the  Sherman 
Act  provides  as  foUows: 

•Every  contract,  combination  In  the  form 
of  trust  or  otherwise,  or  conspiracy,  in  re- 
straint of  trade  or  commerce  among  the  sev- 
eral Stetes,  or  with  foreign  nations,  is  hereby 
declared  to  be  Illegal  •  •  ••• 

Section  73  of  the  WUaon  Tariff  Act  pro- 
vides as  foUows: 

"Every     combination,     conspiracy,     trust, 
agreement,    or   contract    Is   declared    to    be 
contrary  to  public  policy,  Ulegal.  and  void 
when  the  same  Is  made  by  or  between  two 
or  more  persons  or  corporations,  either  of 
whom,  as  agent  or  principal,  Is  engaged  In 
Importing  any  article  from  any  foreign  coun- 
try Into  the  United  Stetes,  and  when  such 
combination,    conspiracy,    trust,   agreement, 
or  contract   is   Intended   to  operate   In   re- 
straint of  lawful  trade,  or  free  competition 
in  lawful  trade  or  commerce,  or  to  increase 
the  market  price  in  any  part  of  the  United 
Stetes  of  any  article  or  articles  Imported  or 
Intended   to   be    Imported    Into   the   United 
Stetes,  or  of  any  manufact\ire  Into  which 
such  Imported  article  enters  or  Is  Intended 
to  enter  •  •  *." 

The  following  corporations  and  associa- 
tions were  listed  as  defendanta  in  the  com- 
plaint filed  on  October  19.  1954: 

P6d«ratlon  Suisse  dee  Associations  de  Fa- 
brlcants d'Horlogerle, 
Ebauches,  S.A.. 

The  Watchmakers  of  Swlteerland  Informa- 
tion Center,  Inc.. 

Foote,  Cone  &  fielding.  Inc.. 

American  Watch  AssoclaUon,  Inc.. 

Bulova  Watch  Company.  Inc.. 

Benrua  Watch  Company, 

Oruen  Watch  Company, 

Longines-Wittnauer  Watch  Company, 

Oruen  Watch  Manufacturing  Company. 
S.A., 

Eterna,  A.O.  XThrenfalu^, 

Wlittnauer  et  Cle,  S.A., 

Montres  Rolex,  S.A  (later  dlsmlBsed  vol- 
untarily by  the  Government) , 

Concord  Watoh  Co., 

Etema  Watch  Company  of  America, 

Dlethelm  and  KeUer(  USA)  Ltd.. 

The  American  Rolex  Watch  Corporation, 

Rodana  Watoh  Company,  Inc., 

Movado  Watch  Agency,  Tno.. 

Jean  R.  Oraef,  Inc., 

Norman  M.  Morris  Corporation, 

The  Henri  Stern  Watch  Agency.  Inc.. 

Cyma  Watch  Co.,  Inc., 

Wyler  Watch  Agency,  Inc. 

Named  as  co-consplrators  were  the  fol- 
lowmg : 

L'Union  des  Branches  Annexes  de  I'Horio- 
gerle. 

SocUt«  0«n6rale  de  I'Horlogerle  de  Suisse. 
S.A.. 

Compagnle  des  Montres  Longlnes  FrancU- 
lon,  S.A., 

Thommens  Watch  Co.,  Ltd., 

BA.  Anclenne  Fabrlques  Oeorgea  Plaget  It 
Co., 

Anclenne  Fabrlque  Vacheron  and  Constan- 
tln,  SJ^., 

Socl«t«  de  Vente  des  Prodults  Jaeger-Le 
Coultre,  S.A., 

Fabrlque     d'Horlogerle     E.     Hombergw 

Raimchenbach  d-devant  International  Watch 
Co.. 
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Fabrlque  Movado,  B.A.. 

Concord  Watch  Co.,  8.A.. 

K.  Mathey  Tlsaot  ft  Co., 

SoclAt^  Anonyme  Louis  Brandt  ft  Frtee, 
Omega  Watch  Co., 

Rodana,  BA., 

Olrard-Perregauz  and  Co..  BA., 

Oraef  and  Co.  Fabrlque  Mlmo,  BA.. 

Fabrlquea  de  Montres  Wyler.  BJL. 

Cyma  Watch  Co.,  8A.. 

Lavlna.  SJL, 

L' Anclenne  Manufacture  d'Horlogerle  Patek 
Philippe  ft  Co.,  SA., 

Perret  et  fierthoud,  SA. 

The  following  corporations  were  listed  as 
repair  parts  Importers  and  named  as  oo- 
oonq>lrators: 

The  NewaU  Mfg.  Co., 

Henry  Paulson  ft  Co., 

C  ft  E  Marshall  Company. 

Swartchlld  ft  Company. 

Hammel.  Riglander  ft  Co.,  Inc.. 

M.  J.  Lampeit  ft  Sons,  Inc., 

B.  Jadow  Inc. 

Numerous  conferences  were  held  with  the 
defendante  and  the  Oovemment,  and 
numerous  bearings  were  held  In  my  pres- 
ence to  see  whether  or  not  a  consent  decree 
could  be  worked  out  for  the  Oovemment 
and  all  the  defendanta  to  sign.  As  a  result 
of  these  hearings  and  conferences,  a  pro- 
posed consent  decree  was  arrived  at  and  all 
the  defendante  received  copies  thereof.  On 
the  Bth  day  of  Blarch,  1900,  consent  decrees 
were  signed   by   the   foUowtng   defendante: 

American  Watch  Association,  Inc., 

Footo,  Cone  ft  Beldlng,  Inc., 

Etema  Watch  Co.  of  America, 

Dlethelm  and  Keller  (USA)  Ltd., 

Concord  Watch  Co.,  Inc., 

Movado  Watch  Agency,  Inc., 

Jean  R.  Oraef,  Inc., 

The  Henri  Stern  Watch  Agency,  Inc.. 

Wyler  Watch  Agency,  Inc., 

The  American  Roles  Watch  Corporation, 

Rodana  Watch  Company,  Inc., 

Cyma  Watch  Co.,  Inc., 

Norman  M.  Morris  Corporation. 

The  remaining  defendante  did  not  sign 
the  proposed  consent  decree  and  the  trial  as 
to  them  commenced  on  November  14,  1960. 
The  defendante  who  went  to  trial  were  the 
following : 

FM^ratlon  Suisse  des  Asaodattona  de  Fa- 
brlcante  d'Horlogerle, 

Ebauches,  S.A., 

The  Watchmakers  of  SwltEerland  Infor- 
mation Center,  Inc., 

Wlttnauer  et  Cle.,  S.A.. 

Longines-Wittnauer  Watch  Company. 

Eterna.  A.O.  Uhrenfabrlk. 

Oruen  Watch  Manufacturing  Company, 
SA.. 

Oruen  Watch  Company, 

Bulova  Watch  Company,  Inc., 

Benrus  Watch  Company. 

Plaintiff's  case  closed  on  November  30. 
1960.  The  trial  was  resumed  with  the  open- 
ing of  defendante'  case  on  February  8.  1961 
and,  after  rebuttal  by  both  sides,  termi- 
nated on  May  17.  1961.  Further  hearings 
were  conducted  In  December.  1961.  Ilie 
transcript  of  the  trial  encompasses  over 
8,000  pages,  and  a  total  of  1.296  exhlblte 
were  Introduced  by  the  parties.  731  by  the 
Oovemment  and  565  by  the  defendante. 

After  consideration  of  all  this  evidence, 
the  following  findings  of  fact  are  made. 

riMDINGS   or   PACT 

Description  of  Defendante  and  Others 
1.  Defendant,  Federation  Suisse  des  Asso- 
ciations de  Fabricante  d'Horlogerle  (here- 
after referred  to  as  "FH") ,  Is  an  unincorpo- 
rated association  organized  In  1924  pursuant 
to  Article  60  of  the  ClvU  Code  of  Switzer- 
land for  the  piirpose  of  protecting  the  gen- 
eral Intereste  of  Swiss  watch  manufacturers 
and  assemblers.  It  Is  a  non-profit  association 
composed  of  six  regional  groups  of  Swiss 
wateh  producers.  These  groups  are  called 
Sections,  each  of  which  Is  Itself  an  associa- 


tion whose  membership  Is  oompooed  prln- 
c^MOly  of  Individual  Swiss  firms  engaged 
In  the  manufacture  or  assembly  of  Jewel- 
lever  watches  and  movemente  In  Swltaer- 
land. 

2.  There  are  two  types  of  watch  producers 
who  are  FH  members.  One  Is  the  so-called 
tnanufacture  (manufacturer),  organisations, 
fiiaiinttig  that  Bulova  Blenne  was  entitled  to 
furnish  aid  to  Bulova  n.S.  as  a  "situation 
acqulse."  The  DR  rejected  Bulova's  "situa- 
tion acqulse"  argument,  but  steted  It  would 
not  Intervene  in  this  field  "untU  further 
notice."  Bulova  Blenne  was  thus  constantly 
subject  to  having  this  furnishing  of  aid  to 
Bulova  U.S.  questioned  or  stopped  at  any 
time. 

168.  The  Swiss  watoh  industry  organiza- 
tions slmUarly  objected  to  Bulova  Blenne 
furnishing  assistance  to  Bulova  U.S.  in  con- 
nection with  the  manufaotvire  of  Jewrt  bear- 
ings. The  Swiss  watch  industry  organizations 
also  objected  to  Bulova  Bienne's  attempt  to 
hire  watch  technicians  sklUed  in  the  art  ctf 
manufacturmg  self-winding  watohee  which 
might  accrue  to  the  benefit  of  Bulova  U.S.. 
and  they  warned  Bulova  that  such  conduct 
"would  be  a  direct  attempt  against  the  gen- 
eral interest  of  the  Swiss  watchmaking  In- 
dustry." The  Swiss  watoh  Industry  organiza- 
tions also  objected  to  the  technical  knowledge 
which  had  been  developed  by  Bulova  Blenne 
in  connection  with  Bulova's  electronic  watoh 
being  conveyed  to  the  United  Stetes.  The 
Swiss  watoh  Industry  organizations  threat- 
ened on  at  least  (mt  occasion  to  cancel  the 
Convention  against  Bulova  Blenne  under 
Article  23  for  the  aid  It  was  furnishing  Bu- 
lova U.S.  to  help  Ite  development  In  the 
United  Stetes. 

169.  At  the  request  of  the  United  Stetes 
Oovnnment,  Bulova  eetabllsbed  and  op«ated 
a  defense  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  Jewel 
bearings  at  Rolla,  North  Dakote.  Bulova  it- 
erated this  plant  under  a  contract  with  the 
Department  of  Defense  at  a  net  profit  of 
$1.00  per  year.  In  1953,  the  Swiss  watoh  in- 
dustry organizations  expressed  serious  con- 
cern over  Bulova's  operation  of  this  defense 
plant,  and  desisted  only  after  being  satisfied 
'fbat  Bulova  was  operating  the  plant  solely 
for  the  piirpose  of  making  instrument  Jewels 
tor  defense  purposes.  The  Swiss  watch  Indus- 
try organizations  reserved  the  right  to  take 
action  against  Bulova — which  would  include 
"cutting  off"  Bulova  Blenne — at  any  time 
that  Bulova  might  start  making  watoh  Jew- 
els at  Rolla. 

170.  The  Rolla  situation  led  to  considerable 
perturbed  discussion  between  the  Swiss 
watch  Industry  organizations  and  Bulova 
Blenne.  The  Swiss  watch  industry  cn^nlza- 
tions  kept  Bulova's  RoUa  operatloDs  under 
surveillance.  One  checkup  made  by  the  Swiss 
Consul  in  Chicago  Indicated  to  the  DR  that 
there  was  still  a  question  as  to  whethn  the 
RoUa  idans  might  not  at  some  future  date 
be  trairtformed  Into  making  watch  Jewels. 

171.  When  Bulova  U.S.  in  1948  opened  a 
watch  case  factory  In  Canada,  the  Swiss  in- 
dustry organizations  initially  labeled  It  as  a 
"flagrant  violation"  of  Bulova's  obligations; 
and  they  characterized  this  new  competition 
of  Bulova  as  "extremely  dangerous  to  us." 
The  Swiss  watch  Industry  organizations  de- 
sisted in  their  concern  only  after  being  satis- 
fied that  the  factory  was  limited  to  making 
watoh  cases  and  did  not  manufacture  watch 
movemente. 

172.  Bulova's  Canadian  plant  was  kept  \in- 
der  continuing  surveillance  by  the  Swiss 
watch  Industry  organizations.  In  early  1949, 
the  Swiss  Consulate  In  Toronto  made  a  con- 
fidential report  on  this  subject  to  the  Ad- 
visory Conference  of  the  Watch  Industry  Or- 
ganizations, Including  the  suggestion  that 
this  case  factory  in  Canada  migtt  some  day 
develop  Into  the  manufaoture  of  watdi 
movemente.  In  1961,  a  further  report  on  the 
poasibUlty  of  thU  factory  makmg  watch 
movemente  was  made  to  FH  by  Woslc.  Ttie 
Swiss  watch  Indxistry  organlzatfams  warned 


Bulova  that  It  woiUd  be  "cut  right  off — fin- 
labsd"  If  the  Canadian  factory  should  ever 
start  making  watch  movemente. 

BXNZTrS'      AGRZRICKMT      NOT      TO      ICAmrVACTURZ 
WATCHBS     IN     THZ     TTinTXD     STATES 

173.  Prior  to  February  1936,  Benrus  had 
purchased  the  plant  and  equipment  of  the 
Waterbury  Clock  Co..  Connecticut,  which 
at  that  time  had  the  right  to  Import  watch 
parte  from  Switzerland  into  the  United 
Stetes.  After  an  unsuccessfxU  attempt  to  get 
UBAH  to  continue  to  ship  parte  to  Benrus 
as  the  successor  of  the  Waterbury  Clock  Co., 
Benrus  asked  the  United  Stetes  Oovemment 
to  Intervene  on  ite  behalf  with  the  Swiss 
Oovemment  to  help  it  to  obtain  a  permit 
to  purchase  Swiss  watoh  parte.  The  Swiss 
Oovemment  directed  FH,  Ebauches  and 
UBAH  to  relax  the  Collective  Convention 
prohibition  against  exporting  watoh  parte, 
and  to  permit  Benrus  to  import  from  Swit- 
zerland Into  the  United  Stetes  approximately 
175,000  sete  of  watch  parte  without  any 
restrictive  conditions  attached.  Benrus  was 
thus  regarded  under  the  Collective  Con- 
vention of  AprU  1,  1936,  as  having  acquired  a 
right  to  manufacture  watches  In  the  United 
Stetes  within  the  meaning  of  Article  21 
of  the  Collective  Convention,  which  prohib- 
ited signatories  from  estebllshlng  manu- 
facturing facilities  outside  Switzerland  but 
excluded  from  the  prohibition  all  facilities 
eeteblisbed  prior  to  AprU  1,  1936. 

174.  As  a  result  of  the  requlremente  of  the 
defense  effort  during  World  War  n,  Benrus 
ceased  producing  watches  In  the  United 
Stetes  in  1942  and  devoted  ite  plant  to  war 
production.  By  1945,  since  the  machinery 
had  been  used  for  work  heavier  than  the 
production  of  watches,  much  of  it  was  not 
as  accurate  as  it  had  originally  been.  Much 
of  the  machinery  had  also  become  obsolete. 
Substantial  rehabilitation  would  have  been 
required  for  the  manufacture  of  watches. 
In  1945,  while  Benrus  vms  producing  arma- 
mente,  Benjamin  Lazrus  went  to  Switzer- 
land and  approached  olficlals  In  Superhold- 
Ing  and  offered  to  renounce  Bennis'  watch 
manufacture  In  the  United  Stetes  on  condi- 
tion that  Benrus  receive  a  commensxirate 
Increase  In  ite  doUar  quote  covering  the 
value  of  watches  which  it  could  ship  from 
Switzerland  to ,  the  United  Stetes.  There- 
upon negotiations  were  conducted  by  Benrus 
with  Rudolph  SchUd,  director  of  Ebauches 
and  managing  director  of  Etema  A.O.,  Paul 
RenggU,  managing  director  of  ASUAO,  and 
Sydney  de  Coulon,  managing  director  at 
Ebauches. 

176.  On  July  25,  1945.  Benrus  entered  Into 
an  agreement  with  ASUAO  In  which  Benrus 
agreed  to  terminate  ite  manufacture  of 
watohes  in  the  United  Stetes  under  the  fol- 
lowing terms  and  conditions: 

(a)  Benjamin  Lazrus,  acting  in  the  nam« 
of  Benriis,  pledged  Benrus  to  liquidate  Ben- 
rus' watch  manufacturing  factory  In  Water- 
bury, Connecticut  in  such  a  way  that  It  could 
not  be  used  by  any  other  person  for  the 
manufacture  of  watches  and  that  It  would 
never  again  be  used  for  such  manufactxire; 

(b)  Benrus  also  agreed  to  renounce  for- 
ever the  license  which  It  had  acq<ilred  m 
1936  to  Import  watch  parte  Into  the  United 
Stetes  from  Switzerland; 

(c)  Benrus  agreed  to  confine  Ite  manufac- 
turing operations  In  the  United  Stetes  sole- 
ly to  the  production  of  watch  cases  and 
bracelete  and  to  beoome  exduslTely  a  manu- 
facturer of  Swiss  watohes  and  cease  being  a 
mantifaetxirer  of  watohes  In  the  United 
Stetes; 

(d)  Benrus  was  to  receive  as  a  condition  for 
ite  agreement  to  give  up  Ite  manufacture  of 
watohes  in  the  United  Stetes  an  mcrease  In 
Ite  Swiss  dollar  quota  which  governed  the 
number  of  Swiss  watches  which  Benrus  could 
ship  to  the  United  Stetes  enabling  Benrus 
to  ship  an  additional  2.1  million  Swiss  francs' 
worth  of  Swiss  watches  to  the  United  States. 
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Bennis  alao  received  tbe  right  to  purcl  laae 
from  Eteuches  two  specUJ  watch  callb«i  i. 

176.  BenruB  entered  Into  the  IMS  aflree- 
ment  with  ASUAO  to  renounce  the  mi  nu- 
facture  of  watches  in  the  United  States  en- 
tirely voluntarily  and  for  Ita  own  profit  and 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  special  prlvU  »ges 
respecting  Its  nuinufacture  of  watcher  In 
Swltserland.  In  entering  Into  the  1946  ag  ree- 
ment  with  ASUAO,  Benrus  knowingly  ud 
Intentionally  restricted  the  production  of 
watches  and  watch  parts  In  the  United  St  ktea 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Swiss  watch  Indiu  try. 
Oruen  bad  knowledge  of  Benrus'  contrac ;. 

177.  In  1947,  Benjamin  Lazrus  desert  Md 
the  effect  of  the  contract  as  follows :  "T  bey 
give  us  special  calibers,  but  we  In  turn  live 
them  tbe  discontinuance  of  Amertcan  wt  tcb 
manufacture  by  Benrxu  and  the  conseqv  ent 
elimination  of  another  American  wi  tch 
manufacturer.  This  was  an  enormous  sacri- 
fice and  we  realized  it  at  the  time  we  en- 
tered Into  the  agreement.  We  knew  u>w 
valuable  our  asset  was  and  so  did  ASI3&G. 
That  Is  why  they  entered  Into  the  oontn  ct." 

178.  Bennis  and  ASUAO,  with  the  appr  rval 
of  FH.  Ebauches  and  UBAH,  agreed  to  can- 
cel the  Bennis  contract  In  1954  only  sFter 
learning  of  the  Department  of  Justice's  In- 
vestigation of  the  watch  industry  and  In  the 
hope  of  thereby  avoiding  litigation  or  n  Itl- 
gatlng  the  consequences  of  the  antlti  ust 
violations  fiowlng  from  the  contract.  Anolher 
reason  for  annulling  the  agreement  wns  t  tiat 
It  had  lost  much  of  Its  effect  due  to  the  :  act 
that  the  dollar  quota  system  had  been  «r- 
mlnated  by  July  1,  1947,  and  the  two  spe  ;lal 
calibers  were  not  used  after  1951. 

190.  On  a  third  occasion  the  DR  apprc  ved 
the  application  of  a  Swiss  signatory  to  the 
Convention  to  Imimrt  from  the  Unted 
States  unbreakable  nutlnsprtngs  for  us«  In 
movements  to  be  made  for  the  Elgin  Na- 
tional Watch  Company,  subject  to  oer  aln 
conditions  concerning  advertising  and  the 
supply  of  the  same  metal  from  which  the 
mainsprings  were  to  be  made.  The  circum- 
stances surrounding  the  Elgin  affair  wer  >  as 
follows :  United  States  watch  manuf actu  ^ers 
develoi>ed  unbreakable  mainsprings  be  'ore 
their  competitor  Swiss  manufacturers.  U]  i  to 
1953,  United  States-produced  watches  thi  re- 
fore  enjoyed  a  comptetttlve  advantage  In  '  his 
respect  over  Swiss  vmtches  sold  In  the  Unl  bed 
States.  In  November  1951,  Elgin  Natlcaal 
Watch  Company  (Elgin)  attempted  to  ex- 
port unbreakable  hairsprings  manufactured 
by  Elgin  from  the  United  States  to  cert  iln 
Swiss  manufactivers  In  Switzerland  for  In- 
corporation In  automatic  movements  bflng 
sold  by  these  manufacturers  to  Elgin.  Elgin 
held  discussions  with  officials  of  FH  In  oi  der 
to  secure  permission  to  exftort  these  spri  tigs 
to  Swiss  manufacturers. 

191.  Tbe  DR  refused  to  permit  Elglt  to 
export  Its  hairsprings  to  Swiss  watch  maau- 
facturers  unless  Elgin  would  agree  to  n:ake 
Its  mainspring  alloy  available  to  Swiss  mi  Jn- 
sprtng  producers  and  would  enter  Into  an 
agreement  with  FH  concerning  Its  adveitls- 
Ing  m  the  United  States  of  Its  autcMnUlc 
watches  containing  unbreakable  midn- 
sprtngs  FH  submitted  to  Elgin  the  termi  of 
the  agreement  which  It  proposed  Elgin  ex- 
ecute as  a  condition  of  exporting  Its  un- 
breakable mainsprings  from  the  Un  ted 
States  to  SwltBerland.  Under  the  termi  of 
FH's  proposal,  Elgin  was  to  agree  not  to  kd- 
vertlse  tbe  fact  that  Its  automatic  watc  bee 
contained  unbreakable  mainsprings.  Kl  jln 
refused  to  enter  Into  an  agreement  limit  ing 
Its  advertising  in  the  United  States  and  o  >n- 
sequently  was  not  permitted  to  export  Its 
mainsprings  from  the  United  States  to  Si  tt- 
serland. 

192.  On  the  fourth  occasion,  the  DR  den  led 
Bulova  Blenne's  application  for  permlJt  Ion 
to  Import  hairsprings  and  mainsprings  fi  om 
Btilova  U.S.  During  the  period  1951-11 154. 
Bulova  U.S.  sought  to  ship  its  Amerlc  m- 
made  hairsprings  and  mainsprings  into  8^  nt- 
Bcrland  for  use  by  BuIota  Blonne,  but  mi 


prevented  from  doing  so  by  the  Swiss  watch 
Industry  organizations  under  Article  6  of  tbe 
Collective  Convention.  Under  Article  0  at  the 
Convention,  Bulova  BleniM  was  prohibited 
from  purchasing  watch  parts  from  "non- 
Conventional"  firms  without  special  permis- 
sion. The  Swiss  watch  Industry  organizations 
treated  Bulova  U.S.  for  this  puipoae  as  a 
"non-Conventional"  firm. 

10S.  In  this  case,  Bulcva's  position  was 
that  Its  mainsprings  were  a  "specialty"  and 
therefore  were  exempted  under  Article  8; 
that  they  were  Bupwnor  to  Swiss-made 
springs;  and  that  they  were  to  be  furnished 
within  a  single  company  and  that  Bulova 
U.S.  should  therefore  not  be  considered 
"non-oonventlonal."  The  Swiss  Industry  or- 
ganizations took  the  position  that  Bulova 
U.S.  was  a  separate  entity  and  "non-Conven- 
tional"; that  Bulova's  brings  were  not  ip»o 
facto  a  "specialty":  and  that  tests  of  Bu- 
lova's springs  were  required  to  decide  wheth- 
er or  not  they  were  superior.  Btilova  sub- 
mitted Ita  mainsprings  and  hairsprings  for 
such  tests  in  March  1963. 

194.  Although  the  tests  Indicated  that 
Bulova's  mainsprings  were  "somewhat  bet- 
ter" than  Swiss  mainsprings,  there  was  never 
a  final  decision  as  to  the  results  of  these 
tests.  In  essence,  there  was  a  "general  slow- 
down" on  this  question.  As  late  as  Febru- 
ary 1954,  after  a  follow-up  Bulova  applica- 
tion, the  Swiss  watch  Industry  organizations 
expressed  their  determination  to  delay  any 
final  decision  as  long  as  possible.  In  Novem- 
ber 1953,  almost  a  year  after  Bulova's  Initial 
request,  the  President  of  the  DR  advised 
Bulova  at  a  meeting  that  the  part  of  its  ap- 
plication based  upon  its  mainsprings  being 
ipso  facto  a  "specialty",  was  rejected.  In  this 
connection  he  advised  Bulova  that  he  bad 
the  power  to  grant  permission  to  Bulova 
Blenne  to  manufacture  hairsprings  and 
mainsprings  in  Switzerland  (Bulova  Blenne 
having  no  permit  to  manufacture  these 
Items),  even  though  the  Consultative  Com- 
mission of  the  Swiss  Department  of  Public 
Economy  might  object  thereto. 

195.  Bulova  sought  the  assistance  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  State  to  inter- 
cede with  the  Swiss  Oovernment  in  the  hope 
that  the  Swiss  Oovernment  could  persuade 
the  Swiss  watch  Industry  to  grant  Bulova 
permission  to  ship  its  American-made  main- 
springs to  its  Swiss  plant.  The  Swiss  Oovern- 
ment was  anxious  that  FH,  Ebauches  and 
UBAH  grant  Bulova  permission  to  ship  Its 
mainsprings  to  Switzerland,  and  advised  sev- 
eral times  that  it  had  instructed  the  orgranl- 
zations  to  grant  Bulova's  request.  The  Swiss 
Oovernment,  however,  did  not  have  the  power 
to  compel  the  watch  Industry  to  permit 
Bulova  to  ship  Its  springs  into  Switzerland, 
and  was  unsuccessful  In  persuading  the  or- 
ganizations to  make  this  exception  to  the 
provision  of  the  Collective  Convention. 

196.  The  Swiss  Oovernment  eventually  sup- 
ported the  DR's  position,  and  the  mainspring 
controversy  was  considered  both  by  the  Swiss 
watch  industry  organizations  and  by  the 
Swiss  Department  of  Public  Economy  to  be 
a  question  of  "private  law."  The  DR  felt  that 
"the  political  authorities  should  not  Inter- 
fere In  this  matter."  FH,  Ebauches  and  UBAH 
refused  to  permit  Bulova  to  export  its  main- 
springs to  its  Swiss  plant,  despite  their 
awareness  that  the  Convention  prohibition 
on  purchasing  watch  parts  from  non-Swiss 
manufacturers  could  be  violative  of  the 
United  States  antitrust  laws.  The  DR  denied 
permission,  stating  that  Bulova  Blenne  bad 
not  met  any  of  the  three  conditions  estab- 
lished by  the  Collective  Convention  (see 
Finding  193).  One  of  the  reasons  relied  upon 
by  FH,  Ebauches  and  UBAH  for  their  re- 
fusal to  permit  Bulova  to  ship  maln^irings 
Into  Switzerland  was  their  concern  to  avoid 
any  measure  which  might  encourage  the 
manufacture  of  competitive  watch  parts  In 
countries  outside  Switzerland. 

197.  In  early  1953,  Bulova  U.S.  decided  to 
Import  Into  the  United  States  wrist  alarm 


movements  manufactured  In  Germany  by 
Jungbans,  A.O.,  a  Oerman  watch  manufac- 
ttirer.  The  manager  of  Bulova  Biuine  advised 
Bulova  that  such  a  pxirchase  could  only  be 
nukde  under  the  Convention  if  Bulova  ootdd 
establish  that  such  movements  could  not  be 
purchased  in  Swltnerland.  Thereupon,  Bul- 
ova notified  FH,  Ebauches  and  UBAH  of  Its 
Intention  to  Import  these  alarm  watch  move- 
ments Into  the  United  States  from  Oeimany 
and  stated  that  it  wished  to  purchase  these 
alarm  movements  since  comparable  move- 
ments were  not  being  produced  in  Swltaer- 
land  at  that  time.  Bulova  affirmed  that  m 
soon  as  these  movements  w«re  available  In 
Switzerland,  it  would  cease  ptirchaslng  them 
from  Oermany. 

198.  Vulcaln,  a  member  of  FH,  protested 
against  Bulova's  importation  into  the  United 
States  of  German  alarm  movements  on  tbe 
ground  that  the  manufacture  of  watches  by 
German  manufacturers  would  thereby  be  en- 
couraged and  the  competitive  ability  of  tbe 
Oerman  watch  industry  would  be  accordingly 
strengthened.  Initially,  FH,  Ebauches  and 
UBAH,  through  the  DR,  objected  to  Bulova's 
purchase  of  these  German-produced  watches, 
and  confirmed  at  that  time  what  they  had 
previously  affirmed,  that  United  States  aflUl- 
ates  of  Convention  signatories  were  not  per- 
mitted to  purchase  watch  products  outside 
of  their  own  country  from  any  persons  other 
than  Convention  signatories.  FH,  Ebauches 
and  UBAH  considered  this  matter  through- 
out the  balance  of  1963  without  making  any 
final  decision.  Ultimately,  they  advised  Bul- 
ova that  such  importation  would  be  contrary 
to  the  Convention  provision  prohibiting  sig- 
natories from  dealing  In  watch  products  pro- 
duced by  persons  who  were  not  parties  to 
tbe  Convention  unless  such  products  were 
unavailable  in  Switzerland.  Bulova  agreed 
to  discontinue  Its  importation  of  Oerman 
watch  movements  into  the  United  States  as 
soon  as  such  movements  were  available  in 
Switzerland. 

199.  Bulova,  Eterna  N.T.,  Oruen  Ohio  and 
Longines-Wlttnauer  refrained  from  exporting 
uncased  movements  from  the  United  States. 

LONonnn-wirrNAtTKa's    kxclusivk    dibtsibu- 

nON  AOaXBMXNTS  aKSTKICTtNG  UmTKD  STATES 
IMPOSTS  AND  KXPOHTS  OF  WATCRKS 

a(X).  Longlnes-Wlttnauer  executed  exclu- 
sive distribution  agreements  with  Its  Swiss 
manufacturer  suppliers,  Longines  S.A., 
Thommens,  Plaget,  Vacheron  Sc  Constantln 
and  Jaeger-Le  Coultre  which  contained  the 
follow  Ing  terms: 

(1)  Longlnes-Wlttnauer  agreed  in  its  dis- 
tribution agreements  with  Longines  S.A.  not 
to  sell  or  distribute  movements  or  watches 
produced  by  any  other  watch  manufacturer 
without  obtaining  tbe  consent  of  Longines 
S.A.; 

•  •  •  •  • 

KESTRICnVK  TBIM8  AND  KfT'SCTS  or  DXTZHDANTS' 
COMBINATION  AND  CONSPIKACT 

XV.  The  Collective  Convention  was  in- 
tended by  defendants  to  and  did  affect  and 
relate  to  the  activities  of  United  States  com- 
panies and  to  the  manufacture  of  watches 
and  watch  parts  in  tbe  United  States,  the 
United  States  import  and  export  of  watches, 
watch  parts  and  watchmaking  machines,  and 
the  sale,  use  and  distribution  of  watches, 
watch  parts  and  watchmaking  machines  In 
the  United  States. 

XVX.  The  agreement  of  the  defendants  In 
the  Collective  Convention  not  to  export 
watch  parts  for  manufacturing  purposes 
from  Swltaerland  except  under  very  limited 
controlled  circumstances  was  Intended  by 
defendants  to  and  did  Impoae  unreasonable 
restrictions  on  the  manufacture  of  watches 
and  on  the  Import  and  sale  of  watch  parts 
In  tbe  United  States. 

XVII.  The  agreement  of  the  defendants  In 
the  Collective  Convention  not  to  manufac- 
ture watches  and  watch  parts  outalde  Swlt- 
aerland and  not  to  fumlih  watchmaking  ma- 
chinery, tools,  dies  and  modais  and  other 
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types  of  financial,  technical  and  managerial 
a— <■*-*""*  to  watch  manufacturers  outside 
Switzerland  was  intended  by  defendants 
to  and  did  impoae  unreasonable  rectrlctload 
on  the  manufacture  of  watches  and  watch 
paru  In  tbe  TTalted  States  and  on  tbe  Im- 
port of  watchmaking  machlnwi.  tools  and 
dies  into  tbe  United  States. 

ZVm.  The  agreement  of  the  defendants  in 
tbe  OollectlTe  Convention  not  to  deal  in 
watch  products  manufactvired  by  peteons 
other  than  signatories  of  the  Convention  and 
not  to  permit  their  afllUates  to  deal  in  such 
non-Oonventtonal  products  was  Intended  by 
defendants  to  and  did  restrict  the  growth 
and  development  of  watch  manufacturers  in 
tbe  United  States  and  tbe  United  States  Im- 
port  and  export  of  watches  and  watch  parts. 

XTX.  Tbe  agreement  of  tbe  defendants  in 
tbe  Ccdlectlve  Convention  not  to  export  from 
Swltaerland  various  typee  of  uncased  move- 
ments and  not  to  export  any  movements  with 
temporary  dials  was  Intended  by  defendants 
to  and  did  impoae  unreasonable  restrtettons 
on  the  manufacture  of  cases  and  dials  In  tbe 
United  States. 

XZ.  The  agreement  between  FH,  Ebaucbee, 
UBAH  and  tbe  Roskopf  Association,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  tbe  Swiss  watchmaking  ma- 
chinery manufacturers  and  the  Swiss  Wat<di 
Chamber,  on  tbe  other  band,  dated  July  1M6, 
was  entered  into  in  furtherance  of  defend- 
ants' conspiracy  to  prevent  the  export  of  cer- 
tain types  of  watchmaking  machinery  to 
watch  manufacturers  in  tbe  United  States 
and  In  other  countries  and  was  Intended  by 
defendants  to  and  did  impose  unreasonable 
restrictions  on  the  manufacture  of  watches 
and  watch  parts  in  the  United  States  and  the 
Import  Ij^  the  United  States  of  watchmak- 
ing machinery. 

XXI.  In  furtherance  of  their  con^lracy  to 
prevent  the  export  of  certain  types  of  watch- 
making machinery  to  watch  manufacturers 
in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere,  FH  and 
Ebauches  caused  Machor  to  be  established 
and  caused  Macbor  to  export  certain  types  of 
watchmaking  machinery  solely  under  leases 
containing  restrictive  provlatona. 

XXn.  Mach(»'s  refusal  to  export  certain 
types  of  watchmaking  machinery  except  on  a 
lease  basis  and  the  provisions  of  the  standard 
lease  agreement  drawn  up  by  Macbor  for  the 
lease  of  these  machines  was  intended  by  the 
defendants  to  and  did  impose  unreasonable 
restrictions  on  the  manufacture  of  watches 
and  watch  parts  in  the  United  States,  tbe  Im- 
port Into  the  United  States  of  watch  parts 
and  watchmaking  machinery  and  the  sale  in 
tbe  United  States  of  watch  parts. 

AAiii.  In  fiirtherance  of  their  con^>lracy 
to  prevent  the  growth  of  competitor  watch 
manufacturers  in  the  United  States  and  else- 
where, defendants  FH,  Ebauches  and  UBAH 
entered  Into  cartel  agreements  with  mem- 
bers of  tbe  British,  French  and  German  watch 
industries  prohibiting  these  Industry  mem- 
bers from  purchasing  watch  parts  finun  any 
person  other  than  Convention  signatories 
and  from  selling  watch  parts  which  they 
purchased  or  which  they  produced  them- 
selves. These  cartel  agreements  were  In- 
tended by  the  parties  to  and  did  Impose  un- 
reasonable restrictions  on  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  manufacture  of  watches 
In  the  United  States  and  on  the  United 
States  import  and  e:q>ort  of  watch  parts 
to  and  from  these  countries. 

XXrv.  Bulova,  In  furtherance  of  the  con- 
spiracy, entered  Into  Gentleman's  Agreements 
with  ASUAG,  FH,  Ebauches,  and  UBAH, 
which  were  intended  by  tbe  parties  to  and 
did  inqjose  unreasonable  restrictions  on  the 
mantif  act\ire  of  watches  and  watch  parte  in 
the  United  States  and  on  tbe  United  Stetes 
MOe,  Import  and  ejqitort  of  watch  parts. 

XXV.  Benrus'  manufacturing  contract,  vol- 
untarily entered  Into  by  Benrus  with  ASUAG 
In  July  1946  in  furtherance  of  the  conspiracy, 
«aa  intended  by  tbe  partlea  to  and  did  im- 


pose unreasonable  restrictions  on  the  manu- 
facture of  watches  and  watch  parts  In  tbe 
United  Stotea. 

XXVI.  Oruen  CMilo's  and  Oruen  SJl.'s  con- 
tract, voluntarily  executed  by  the  two  Omen 
oompanlee  with  FH.  Kbauohas  and  UBAH  In 
January  IMS  In  ftutheranoe  at  tbe  oonsplr- 
acy.  was  Intended  by  tbe  parties  to  and  did 
impoee  unreeaonable  restrictions  on  the 
manufacture  of  watches  and  watch  parts  In 
tbe  United  States  and  on  the  United  States 
sale,  Import  and  export  of  watch  puts. 

XXVn.  Ilie  provlBlons  of  Longlnes-Wltt- 
nauw'a  exclusive  distribution  agreement* 
with  its  Swiss  vratch  manufacturer  suppUera, 
T<>nglnee  BJL.  Thommens.  Plaget.  Vacheron 
*  Constantln  and  Jaeger-Le  Coultre,  prevent- 
ing Longlnes-Wlttnauer  from  exportbig  from 
the  United  States  vratcbes  produced  by  these 
oompanlee  and  requiring  these  companies  to 
ensure  that  tbelr  watches  were  not  Imported 
Into  tbe  United  States  fnun  third  countries 
were  deslgiied  for  the  sole  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting Longlnes-Wlttnauer  from  price  com- 
petition in  tbe  United  States,  were  executed 
in  furtherance  of  defendanto  conspiracy  and 
were  Intended  by  tbe  parties  to  and  did 
Inqxwe  unreasonable  restrictions  iqwn  the 
United  States  Import  and  export  of  watches. 

XXVm.  The  provisions  cA  Longlnes-Wltt- 
nauer's  exclusive  distribution  agreement 
with  Tionglnew  BJl.  prohibiting  Longlnes- 
Wlttnauer  from  dealing  in  any  other  imtches 
without  the  consent  of  Longines  SUL  were 
designed  to  further  the  defendanta'  con- 
spiracy to  eliminate  the  sale  of  non-Swiss 
watches  in  tbe  United  States  and  were  in- 
tended by  the  putles  to  and  did  lnq>ose  un- 
reasonable restrictions  on  the  United  States 
Import  of  watches. 

XXIX.  The  provlalonB  In  Eterna  A.O.'s  ex- 
clusive distribution  agreement  with  Eterna 
N.Y.,  dated  Jcmuary  1,  1963,  prohibiting 
Eterna  N.Y.  from  dealing  in  any  other  manu- 
facturers' watches  without  Eterna  A.O.'s 
consent  was  designed  to  further  defendanta' 
conspiracy  to  eliminate  tbe  sale  of  non-Swiss 
watches  In  the  United  States  and  was  In- 
tended by  the  parties  to  and  did  impose  un- 
reasonable restrictions  on  the  United  States 
import  of  watches. 

XXX.  The  provision  in  Eterna  A.O.'s  ex- 
cltislve  distribution  agreement  vrith  Eterna 
N.Y.,  dated  January  1,  1952,  prohibiting 
Eterna  N.Y.  from  exporting  watches  from  the 
United  States,  also  contained  in  all  of  Eterna 
A.O.'s  agreements  with  its  world-wide  dis- 
tributors, was  part  of  Eterna  A.O.'s  world- 
wide distribution  policy  to  protect  ita  dis- 
tributors In  tbe  United  States  and  elsewhere 
from  competition  from  Eterna  watches  Im- 
ported by  other  persons  from  third  countries. 
Tbe  provision  in  Eterna  A.O.'s  contract  with 
Eterna  N.Y.  was  designed  to  fxutber  defend- 
ants' conspiracy  to  eliminate  competition  in 
the  sale  of  Swiss  watehes  in  tbe  United  States 
and  was  Intended  to  and  did  impose  tmrea- 
sonable  restrictions  on  the  United  States  Im- 
port and  export  of  watches. 

XXXI.  The  plaintiff  baa  failed  to  sustain 
ita  burden  of  proof  that  the  defendanta 
agreed  to  establish  or  did  establish  minimntn 
sales  prices  or  price  levels  below  which  Swiss 
watehes  were  not  to  be  sold  In  the  United 
States. 

XXXn.  The  plaintiff  has  failed  to  sustain 
ita  biuden  of  proof  that  defendanta  agreed 
to  establish  or  did  establish  uniform  gtiar- 
antees  to  be  offered  on  the  sale  of  Swiss 
watehes  In  the  United  States;  nor  did  tbe 
Government  establish  that  the  defendanta 
adhered  to  any  agreementa  In  fUdng  their 
own  guarantees,  or  in  tbe  regulation  of  watch 
advertising  In  the  United  States. 

xxxlu.  Defendanta  agreed  to  and  did  boy- 
cott and  blacklist  United  States  companies 
engaged  In  tbe  sale  of  Swiss  watches  in  the 
United  States  who  did  not  aaatplj  with  FH 
regulations. 

XXXIV.  Tbe  plaintiff  has  failed  to  estab- 


lish that  by  entering  into  agreementa  with 
Ita  United  States  repair  parte  customers, 
Ebauches  either  Intended  to  c»'  did  fix  the 
price  at  which  Swiss  repair  paru  were  sold 
by  those  customers  In  the  United  States. 
Tbe  plaintiff  has  faUed  to  prove  that  the 
Repair  Parte  Program  and  Ebauches'  agree- 
menta with  ita  United  States  repair  parta 
customers  were  anything  more  than  normal 
and  lawful  oompeUtlve  conduct,  or  that  these 
aotlvltlee  were  in  any  way  In  ftutheranoe  of 
defendanta'  conspiracy. 

XXXV.  Defendanta'  combination  and  com- 
q>iracy  was  directed  towards  the  United 
States,  substantlaUy  affected  United  States 
trade  and  commerce,  and  many  of  the  acta 
of  defendanta  in  furtherance  of  tbe  oon- 
^Iracy  took  place  in  the  United  States. 

XXXVI.  The  agreementa  entoed  Into  by 
defendanto  and  the  actions  taken  by  them 
In  furtherance  of  their  combination  and  oon- 
mtlracy  to  Impose  restrainta  on  United  States 
foreign  and  domestic  trade  and  commerce 
were  not  required  by  any  Swiss  law,  statute, 
decree  or  ordinance  In  effect  in  Switzerland. 

nXaCAUTT   or   DETCNDANTB'   COMBINATION    AND 
CON8PIBACT 


XXXVI.  Defendanto'  agreementa  in^KW- 
Ing  unreasonable  restrictions  on  the  manu- 
facture of  watehes  and  watch  parte  In  tbe 
United  States  are  Illegal  under  Section  1 
of  the  Sherman  Act.  Coronado  Coal  Co.  v. 
United  Mine  Workers.  268  UJ3.  296,  310 
(1926);  United  States  v.  American  Tobacco 
Co.,  221  UJ3.  106,  183  (1911);  Apex  Hosiery 
Co.  \.  Leader,  310  U.S.  469.  493  (1940). 

XXXVni.  Defendanta'  agreementa  impos- 
ing unreasonable  restrictions  on  the  United 
States  importo  of  watches,  wateh  parta  and 
watehmaklng  machinery  are  illegal  under 
Section  1  of  the  Sherman  Act  and  Section  78 
of  tbe  Wilson  Tariff  Act.  United  States  v. 
Sisal  SaUs  Corp.,  274  U.S.  268,  274-75  (1927); 
United  States  v.  United  States  Alkali  Export 
Association,  Inc.,  86  F.  Supp.  69,  66,  74 
(8.D.N.Y.  1M9);  United  States  v.  Timken 
Roller  Bearing  Co.,  83  F.  Supp,  284,  307.  309 
(NX).  Ohio  1949),  afl'd,  341  U.S.  693  (1951); 
United  States  v.  General  Dyestuff  Corp.,  57  F. 
Supp.  642,  647-48  (SJJJf.Y.  1944).  See  also 
United  States  v.  R.  P.  Oldham  Co.,  152  F. 
Supp^  818,  821-22  (NX).  Cal.  1957);  United 
States  V.  National  Lead  Co.,  63  F.  Supp.  613. 
627  (SJ>J^.Y.  1945),  aff'd,  332  U.S.  319  (1947). 

XXXIX.  Defendanto'  agreementa  limiting 
exports  of  watches  and  watch  parts  from  the 
United  States  are  illegal  imder  Section  1  of 
tbe  Sherman  Act.  United  States  v.  United 
States  Alkali  Export  Association,  Inc.,  86  F. 
Supp.  69,  77  (SJJJJ.Y.  1949);  United  States 
V.  General  Dyestuff  Corp.,  67  F.  Supp.  642. 
647  (SJ>.N.Y.  1944). 

XL.  Defendanta'  agreementa  not  to  sell 
watch  parta  for  manufacturing  purposes  and 
not  to  sell  certain  types  of  watchmaking 
machines  to  United  States  wateh  manufac- 
turers are  Illegal  under  Section  1  of  the  Sher- 
man Act  and  Section  73  of  the  Wilson  Tariff 
Act.  Associated  Press  v.  United  States,  320 
VS.  1,  16-16  (1M5);  Fashion  Ori0nators' 
GuUd  V.  Federal  Trade  Commission,  312  U.S. 
467.  466  (1941). 

XTiT.  Defendanta'  agreementa  not  to  deal 
in  non-Conventlonal  or  competitive  producta 
and  not  to  furnish  aid  to  persons  dealing  in 
such  competitive  producto  are  Ulegal  under 
Section  1  of  the  Sherman  Act  and  Section  78 
of  tbe  Wilson  Tariff  Act.  United  States  v. 
Yellow  Cab  Co.,  332  U.S.  218,  224-25  (1M7); 
Associated  Press  v.  United  States,  326  U.S.  1, 
18-19  (1948);  Fashion  Originators'  Guild  v. 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  312  UJ3.  at  466 
(IMl). 

XLTT.  Defendanta'  agreementa  to  blacklist 
United  States  sellers  of  Swiss  watehes  not 
conforming  their  United  States  sales  of 
viratches  to  FH  regulations  are  Ulegal  under 
Section  1  of  the  Sherman  Act.  Klor's  Inc.  v. 
Broadtoay-Hale  Stores,  Inc.,  360  UjB.  207,  213 
(1050);  Fashion  Originator^  Guild  v.  Federal 
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Trade  OommU»ion.  313  VS.  at  467-48;  1  ut- 
em  States  Retail  Lumber  Dealers'  A»k  da- 
tum ▼.  United  State*.  234  VS.  aOO,  614  (19  14) . 
The  lUegmllty  of  defendants'  action  cainot 
be  cured  by  a  sbowlng  that  compliance  ^  rlth 
the  blacklist  was  not  always  rigidly  enfoi  ced. 

XLm.  Defendants'  combination  and  <on- 
qplracy  has  operated  as  a  direct  and  tub- 
stantlal  restraint  on  Interstate  and  for*lgn 
commerce  of  the  United  States  and  Is  111  egal 
under  Section  1  of  the  Sherman  Act  and 
Section  73  of  the  WUson  Tariff  Act  notw  1th- 
standlng  that  some  of  the  conspirators  are 
foreign  nationals,  that  some  of  the  acree- 
ments  were  entered  Into  In  a  foreign  cou  Jtry 
or  that  the  acts  of  defendants  were  latrful 
In  such  foreign  country.  Continental  Ore  Co. 
V.  Union  Carbide  A  Carbon  Corp..  370  OS. 
690,  704  (1962):  United  States  v.  Tim  ken 
Roller  Bearing  Co..  supra;  fhomsen  ▼.  Cajjfer, 
343  U.S.  66.  88  (1917):  United  States  t 
ciflc  &  Arctic  R.  A  Navigation  Co..  338  n.8 
106  (1913):  United  States  ▼.  Aluminum 
of  America.  148  F.  3d  416,  443-44  (3 
1945) :  United  States  t.  General  Electric 
83  F.  Supp.  763,  890-91   (D.N.J.  1949). 

XLIV.  Defendants'  actions  taKen  pursilant 
to  their  combination  and  conspiracy  an  I  in 
furtherance  thereof  affected  the  Inter^te 
and    foreign    trade    and    commerce    of 
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amted  States  and  are  Illegal  under  Sect!  >n  1 
of  the  Sherman  Act  and  Section  73  of  the 
WUson  Tariff  Act. 

XLV.  This  court  has  Jurisdiction  over  the 
subject  matter  of  this  action  and  over  the 
parties. 

XliVI.  Since  at  least  1931  and  contln  ilng 
to  date,  the  defendants  have  been  and  are 
engaged  In  a  combination  and  conspl  racy 
to  restrain  unreasonably  the  foreign  and 
interstate  trade  and  commerce  of  the  Ui  Ited 
States  In  the  manufactiue,  import,  export 
and  sale  of  watches,  watch  parts  and  wa  tch- 
maklng  machines  In  violation  of  Sectl(  m  1 
of  the  Sherman  Act  and  Section  73  of  the 
Wilson  Tariff  Act. 

The  defendants  claim  that  this  cjurt 
should  not  assume  Jxurladiction  over  iheir 
activities  because  American  antitrust  laws 
cannot  be  applied  to  acts  of  sovereign  gov- 
ernments. ^ 

If,  of  coiirse,  the  defendants'  actlvitlet  had 
been  required  by  Swiss  law,  this  court  ( ould 
Indeed  do  nothing.  An  American  court  vi  ould 
have  under  such  circumstances  no  Ight 
to  condemn  the  governmental  activity  of 
another  sovereign  nation.  In  the  pr  «ent 
case,  however,  the  defendants'  activities  were 
not  required  by  the  laws  of  Swltser  and. 
They  were  agreements  formulated  prlvktely 
without  compulsion  on  the  part  of  the  I  twiss 
Government.  It  is  clear  that  these  pr  vate 
agreements  were  then  recognized  as  facts  of 
economics  and  industrial  life  by  that  nal  Ion's 
government.  Nonetheless,  the  fact  thai  the 
Swiss  Government  may,  as  a  practical  nat- 
ter, approve  of  the  effects  of  this  pr  vate 
activity  cannot  convert  what  Is  essentia  lly  a 
vulnerable  private  conspiracy  Into  an  \m- 
assallable  system  resulting  from  foreign  gov- 
ernmental mandate.  In  the  absence  of  t  Irect 
foreign  governmental  action  compelllni;  the 
defendants'  activities,  a  United  States  »urt 
may  exercise  Its  Jurisdiction  as  to  acu  and 
contracts  abroad,  if,  as  In  the  case  at  bar, 
such  acts  and  contracts  have  a  substintial 
and  material  effect  upon  our  foreign  an  1  do- 
mestic commerce.  See  Continental  Ore  7o.  v. 
Union  Carbide  A  Carbon  Corp..  370  Ui  I.  690 
(1962).  The  arguments  of  business  nec»slty 
and  foreign  trade  conditions  asserted  by  the 
defendants  cannot  immunize  the  restalnts 
Imposed  by  them  upon  United  States  com- 
meroa.  United  States  v.  Timken  Roller  Bear- 
ing  Co..  341  VS.  593.  699  (1951):  Lnited 
States  T.  National  Lead  Co..  63  F.  Sup  >.  613 
(8J>Jr.T.  1946).  aff-d.  S83  VS.  319  (194  t). 

Defendants  further  argue  that  a  ]ud(  ment 
In  this  action  woiUd  be  violative  of  the  T  nlted 


States  oonstltutlonal  rights  of  Swiss  eltlaens, 
the  treaty  obligations  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  sovereignty  of  the  Swiss  Confedera- 
tion. All  these  claims  are  entirely  premature, 
and  presuppose  that  this  court  intends  to 
permit  the  Issuance  of  a  decree  of  wide  scope 
which  would  have  such  a  drastic  effect.  Such 
a  presupposition  is  erroneotis. 

I  cannot  accept  the  argument  that  the  de- 
fendants' Conventional  restrictions  aimed  at 
preventing  the  development  of  competitive 
watch  manufacturers  were  "not  directed  at 
the  United  States  watch  industry."  The 
United  States  watch  industry  was  the  Swiss 
watch  Industry's  biggest  competitor,  and  the 
restrictions  of  the  Convention  have  obviously 
had  a  crippling  effect  In  this  country,  and 
were  so  Intended. 

The  only  question  suggested  here  is 
whether  the  acts  of  the  defendants  have  af- 
fected United  States  trade  and  commerce  and. 
If  so,  whether  they  have  restrained  such  trade 
and  commerce.  It  Is  obvlotis  from  the  facts 
that  they  have. 

The  American  defendants'  arguments  of 
so-called  economic  necessity  as  a  Justification 
for  their  behavior  are  also  unavailing.  If  such 
arguments  were  accepted  by  the  courts,  the 
American  antitrust  laws  would  become  a 
"dead  letter",  United  States  v.  Timken  Roller 
Bearing  Co..  341.  U.S.  at  699. 

The  co\irt  finds  no  merit  In  the  other  argu- 
ments advanced  by  the  defendants. 

Submit  decree  in  accordance  with  the  above 
Findings  of  Fact  and  Conclusions  of  Law  or, 
in  the  alternative,  If  the  parties  desire  to 
schedule  a  hearing  as  to  the  form  of  the  de- 
cree, the  court  will  be  glad  to  sit  with  the 
affected  parties  in  order  to  work  out  a  decree. 

Dated:  New  York.  N.Y.,  December  20,  1963. 
John  M.  Casrin, 
UJS.  IHstrict  Judge. 


THE  DESTRUCTIVE  ECONOMIC  IM- 
PACT OP  THE  NATIONAL  LABOR 
RELATIONS  BOARD 

Mr'  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  a  Wall 
Street  Journal  editorial,  published  March 
27,  1972,  points  out  the  economic  impact 
of  the  decisions  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board. 

I  have  felt  for  some  time  that  the  In- 
flationary wage  demands  and  subsequent 
Increases  which  organized  labor  has  re- 
ceived over  the  last  decade  are  the  pri- 
mary cause  of  our  present  economic 
hardshi];>s. 

While  the  Oovemment  is  now  attempt- 
ing to  halt  rising  prices  and  wages,  the 
NLRB  continues  to  act  as  a  tool  of  or- 
ganized labor  through  its  administrative 
and  quasi -Judicial  powers.  Not  only  has 
the  Board  granted  organized  labor  a  gov- 
ernmental shield  with  which  to  exact 
unreasonable  demands  upon  American 
business  and  the  Nation's  consumers,  but 
additionally  its  declslcois  and  activities 
have  proved  to  be  psychologically  de- 
structive to  many  employers. 

The  fact  that  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  no  longer  serves  the  public 
interest  and  has  acted  contrary  to  its 
congressional  mandate  Is  well  docu- 
mented by  the  extensive  hearings  that 
have  been  held  by  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Separatl(Xi  of  Powers.  This 
subcommittee  has  approved  S.  1320,  a 
bill  I  introduced  to  remove  unfair  labor 
practice  cases  from  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  NLRB. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board's 
coDtlnuous  disregard  for  Its  proper  nde 
mandated  by  Congress  Is  gidnlng  more 


and  more  attentlaa  by  the  American  peo- 
ple, who  recognise  the  Inordinate  power 
of  big  labor.  The  Wall  Street  Journal's 
recognition  of  this  power  is  most  Im- 
portant. I,  therefore,  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  In  the 
Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

OUIBB   TO   BMFLOTBU 

One  reason  the  administration  imposed 
wage-price  controls,  and  Is  now  trying  to  re- 
tain them  in  the  face  of  a  labor  revolt,  was 
that  unton-management  confrontations  In- 
creasingly were  going  the  unions'  way,  result- 
ing in  huge  pay  increases.  A  major  factor  in 
the  one-sldedness  Is  that  many  employers 
are  afraid  to  stand  up  and  state  their  side 
In  disputes. 

Why?  WeU,  a  long  aeries  of  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  decisions  has  made  It  plain 
that  there  are  a  great  many  comments  that 
an  employer  cannot  legaUy  make  In  arguing 
against  a  union.  When  it  comes  to  imlon 
propaganda,  though,  the  NLRB  has  been 
much  more  lenient. 

The  result  Is  that  employee  get  a  distorted 
view  of  the  issues:  the  employer  Is  always 
the  bad  guy  and  the  union  the  good  guy.  The 
truth  Is  that  there  is  usually  good  and  bad 
on  both  sides.  Employes  generaUy  are  a  lot 
more  discriminating  than  the  NLRB  seems 
to  think. 

If  an  employer  decides  to  press  his  argu- 
ments, however,  he  has  only  those  NLRB 
decisions  as  a  guide.  A  recent  case,  for  in- 
stance, involved  the  International  Union  of 
Electrical,  Radio  and  Machine  Workers,  AFL- 
CIO.  and  a  Mississippi  clock  manufacturer. 

After  the  union  lost  a  representation  elec- 
tion. It  charged  that  the  company  had  pre- 
judiced the  result  by  its  preelection  conduct. 
Company  officials  did  try  to  defeat  the  union, 
as  the  NLRB  admits  they  had  every  right  to 
do,  but  it's  hard  to  see  how  much  of  their 
conduct  was  "unfair." 

A  supervisor  asked  a  woman  employe  what 
she  would  do  if  the  union  won  and  called  a 
strike  that  brought  a  layoff.  As  the  company 
stressed  in  its  pre-vote  campaign,  unioniza- 
tion sometimes  is  foUowed  by  strikes. 

The  employe  did  not  charge  that  the  su- 
pervisor had  asked  how  she  would  vote  or 
had  made  any  threat.  Yet  the  NLRB,  over- 
ruling its  own  trial  examiner,  concluded 
somehow  that  it  was  clear  that  the  super- 
visor's question  "contidned  an  Implied  threat 
of  reprisal." 

Another  supervisor  asked  an  employe  if 
she  had  been  reading  the  company's  cam- 
paign posters  and  signs  and  suggested  that 
she  give  the  matter  serious  thought.  The 
trial  examiner  thought  this  was  well  within 
the  bounds  of  legal  electioneering,  but  the 
NLRB  again  disagreed.  In  the  board's  view, 
the  supervisor  was  trying  to  get  the  employe 
"to  reveal  her  viewa  about  the  union." 

Perhaps  the  mo«t  renurkable  example 
involved  Allan  Gold,  vice  president  of  the 
company.  In  speeches  to  employes  he  re- 
ported that  the  company  had  received  offen 
to  move  the  plant,  but  that  it  was  not  going 
to  do  so. 

Oocnpanles  do  move  pUmts,  sometimes  to 
seek  better  employe  relations.  If  Mr.  Gold 
spoke  the  truth — and  no  one  questioned  his 
•ocuracy — it's  difficult  to  see  how  passing  the 
Information  along  to  the  employees  la  lllegaL 
Tbatl  eapedaUy  tnie  since  the  official  i«- 
peatedly  atreaasil  that  the  company  would 
not  moive  the  plant. 

The  NLRB,  though,  decided  that  Ifr.  Odd. 
by  saying  the  company  would  noi  move  the 
plaaX  was  aotuaUy  threatening  that  it  would. 
"Beoall  that  ICare  Antony  Mid  not  once,  hot 
many  times,  that  Brutus  was  an  honorable 
man.  Tat  .  .  .  Maro  Antooy  was  telling  bis 
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audience  that  Brutus  was  not  an  honorable 


Chairman  Edward  MUlw,  in  a  lonely  dis- 
sent, said  he  thought  the  other  board  mem- 
bers were  reaching  pretty  far  for  a  precedent, 
as  indeed  they  were.  He  ttit  that  Mr.  Gold 
meant  what  he  said,  that  he  was  Btrecslng 
his  personal  interest  in  the  plant  and  Its 
en^Aoyes  and  trying  to  persuade  them  they 
did  not  need  a  union.  His  colleagues,  he 
added,  have  strained,  and  indeed  broken,  any 
logical  strand  between  the  facts  and  their 
conclusions. 

One  upshot  of  all  this  is  that  the  NLRB 
threw  out  the  result  of  the  first  representa- 
tion election,  and  ordered  another  vote,  at 
considerable  cost  to  the  company  and  the 
government.  Of  broader  importance  is  the 
fact  ttiat  the  decision  continues  the  pattern 
of  governmental  intimidation  of  employers, 
a  pattern  that  many  smaller  employers  lack 
the  resources  to  resist. 

If  the  government  is  not  to  become  per- 
manently involved  in  wage-fixing,  means 
must  be  found  to  restore  balanoe  to  labor- 
management  relations.  Congress  could  make 
a  start  by  providing  the  labor  board  with 
a  more  reasonable  g^lde  to  proper  employ- 
er behavior. 


SPACE  SHUTTLE 


Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  12,  1972,  Dr.  Ralph  Lapp,  caxe  of 
our  country's  distinguished  scientists, 
testified  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences.  In  his 
testimony,  he  clearly  demonstrates  that 
NASA  has  faUed  to  Justify  Its  multi- 
billion  dollar  request  to  develop  a  siiace 
shuttle. 

In  particular,  his  testimony  raises 
very  serious  doubts  about  the  reliability 
of  a  report  by  Mathematica,  Inc. — a 
NASA  ccHitractor — which  claims  that  the 
shuttle  will  be  cost-effective.  For  exam- 
ple, Dr.  Lapp  points  out  that  the  shuttle 
wiU  not  "save"  $7  bUlion— as  the  Mathe- 
matica study  claims — but  that  Instead  It 
could  cost  $19  billion  more  than  the  ex- 
pendable boosters  now  used  by  NASA. 

I  believe  that  the  f  imdlng  of  the  space 
shuttle  Is  the  major  priorities  issue  fac- 
ing this  Congress.  I  therefore  urge  all  my 
Senators  to  give  careful  consideration  to 
Dr.  Lapp's  Important  testimony. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the 
statement  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Re(;x>rd,  as  follows : 
Statkwcnt  on  thk  Spacx  SHtrrrLS  Ststbm 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  testify  In 
opposition  to  the  proposed  Space  Transporta- 
tion System  known  as  the  Space  Shutttle. 
While  the  views  I  express  are  my  own,  I  have 
consulted  with  a  number  of  spctoe  scientists 
in  preparing  my  testimony.  A  number  ot  sci- 
entists are  manifesting  a  growing  Interest  in 
"adversary  science  and  technology" — ^this  be- 
ing a  movement  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  an 
attempt  to  exercise  a  set  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances on  the  unprecedented  activities  of  re- 
search and  development.  The  Space  Shuttle  is 
an  example  ot  a  complex  and  highly  costly 
technology  which  Is  dUBcult  for  the  layman 
to  con^xehend.  A  n\m>ber  of  adversary  scl- 
entlste  are  attempting  to  interpret  such  tech- 
nological Issues  free  from  the  Mas  of  the  pro- 
moter's eye. 

President  Nixon  made  a  statement  on  the 
Space  Shuttle  on  Jan.  6,  1973  In  whl(A  he 
stressed  the  eoononUes  ot  the  Shuttle  in  these 
words: 


"The  new  system  will  differ  radically  from 
all  existing  booster  systems.  In  that  most  of 
the  new  system  will  be  recovered  jmd  uaed 
again  and  again — ^up  to  100  times.  The  result- 
ing economies  may  bring  operating  coeta 
down  as  low  as  one-tenth  of  thoee  ot  present 
launch  vehicles." 

The  layman  would  be  Justified  in  weloom- 
Ing  such  a  ten-f<Hd  reduction  In  apace  econ- 
omy IF  it  is  achievable  and  IF  tranqxMrtatlon 
costs  are  Indeed  the  prime  det«minant  of 
^Moe  coats.  I  believe  that  the  data  I  shaU 
present  demonstrate  that: 

(A)  Space  Shuttle  transportation  costs 
cannot  achieve  their  advertised  rates,  and 

(B)  TtanspcHtation  is  not  the  cost-driver 
ot  the  unmanned  apace  program. 

To  make  specific  tbe  projection  of  Shuttle 
tranqxnrtatton  ooerts,  I  quote  from  Dr. 
netoher's  Jan.  5,  1973  White  House  state- 
ment: "It  is  estimated  that  the  reusaUe  ^>ace 
shuttle  wUl  reduce  the  cost  per  pound  of 
putting  a  payload  into  q>ace  from  between 
S600  and  S700  to  SIOO."  NASA  AssocUte  Ad- 
mlnia4a«tor  Dale  D.  Myers  testified  last  year 
that  the  coet  might  be  reduced  to  "as  low 
as  076  per  pound  of  payload."  Aerospace  in- 
dustry officials  (House  hearings.  Science  and 
Aaitronautics  Oomte,  FY  73  Pt  n,  page  483) 
have  projected  costs  as  low  as  $50  per  pound. 

NASA's  case  for  the  economy  of  the  ^Mce 
Shuttle  is  tied  to  the  report  "Economic  Anal- 
ysis of  the  Space  Shuttle  System"  by  Mathe- 
matica, Inc.,  a  NASA  contractor.  The  Com- 
mittee has  asked  me  to  be  piepaied  to  com- 
ment on  the  1973  Math«natlc,  Inc.  repcxt 
and  on  March  13th  forwarded  the  4  volimie 
report  to  me.  I  am  hi4>py  to  reepoad.  to  this 
request. 

Mathematica,  Inc.  (Executive  Summary 
dated  Jan.  31,  1972,  page  0-8)  estimated  the 
Launch  Vehicle  (LV)  costs  for  514  SbuUie 
flights  as  612.0  billion.  Dr.  Fletchn  in  his 
February  testimony  updated  this  figure  to 
$13.1  bUUon.  This  amounts  to  tZS.5  miUUm 
per  Shuttle  flight. 

Math^natlca,  Inc.  (Vol.  H  page  6-42) 
states:  "As  it  turns  out,  the  actual  loading 
of  the  Space  Shuttle  Systems  in  terms  oS 
satellite  payload  weight  comes  to  about  6,000 
pounds  on  the  average  (not  the  40,000  pounds 
theoretically  avaUable.)"  Thus  a  total  of  514 
Shuttle  flights  equals  a  total  of  2.6  million 
pounds  of  orbital  payload. 

It  we  divide  $25J>  million  by  6,000  pounds, 
we  get  a  unit  price  of  $5,100  per  pound  place 
in  orbit.  This,  I  maintain,  is  the  true  price 
since  it  Is  based  on  full  accounting  of  all  new 
appropriated  dollars  for  the  space  program 
transportation  system.  However,  prc^nents 
of  the  Shuttle  may  argue  that  they  refer  their 
unit  prices  only  to  operating  costs  without 
figuring  in  research,  development,  test  and 
engineering  and  Shuttle  investment.  Well, 
that  isnt  the  way  General  Motors  figures  It 
when  I  buy  a  car,  but  even  if  we  look  at  op- 
erating costs  the  unit  price  is  nowhere  near 
President  Nixon's  goal. 

Although  operating  costs  for  the  latest 
configuration  of  the  Space  Shuttle  are  under- 
going almost  monthly  revision,  the  latest 
figure  I  find  is  that  of  $10.5  million  per  Shut- 
tle flight.  This  flgure  is.  In  my  opinion,  a 
highly  optimistic  one  since  it  assumes  that 
the  solid  rocket  motor  (SRM)  cases  vrlll  be 
used  as  many  as  20  times.  Inferior  multiple 
use  of  the  booster  could  double  the  unit  op- 
erating cost.  However,  accepting  the  $10.5 
million  statistic  and  dividing  by  5,000  pounds 
yields  t2,2S0  per  pound  placed  in  orbit.  Thus 
even  on  this  lowest  Shuttle  coet  basis,  the 
unit  cost  is  triple  that  speclfled  by  Dr. 
Fletcher  for  conventional  expandable  rockets. 

It  appears  to  me  that  someone  has  sadly 
mlBformed  the  White  House  on  the  costs  of 
the  Shuttle  and,  as  a  result,  the  American 
taxpayers  have  been  misled  into  tnlnklng 
they  are  getting  some  kind  of  a  space  bar- 
gain. Quite  the  contrary,  the  Space  Shuttle 


vrtU.  according  to  NASA's  own  numbers,  be 
more  expensive  than  a  variety  of  launch  ve- 
hicles vhieh  NASA  nou)  uses.  I  refer  to  data 
given  on  page  S89  of  this  Committee's  FYTS 
Autborlxation  Hearing,  Part  1. 1  beUeve  that 
adversary  science  serves  the  citizen-taxpayer 
weU  when  It  forces  NASA  to  face  facts  which 
compel  a  realistic  assessment  of  the  Shuttle. 

Since  Mathematica,  Inc.  (1972  Executive 
Simunary,  p.  0-1)  makes  as  Its  primary  con- 
clusion:  (Emphasis,  Mathematica 's) 

The  devtiopment  of  a  Space  Shuttle  sys- 
tem is  economically  feasible  assiunlng  a  level 
of  space  activity  equal  to  the  average  'of  the 
United  States  unmanned  program  of  the  last 
eight  yean. 

I  believe  it  is  pertinent  to  tabulate  the 
actual  NASA  laimch  vehicle  procurement 
costs  for  the  FY1964-1971  period,  for  un- 
manned missions: 


LV  procure- 

ment costs 

Percent  of 

Fiscal  yeir 

(niillions) 

NASA  budtet 

1964 

$129.8 

3.0 

1965 

154.4 

3.0 

1966 

177.6 

3.0 

1967 

117.6 

2.2 

1968 

124.5 

2.6 

1969 

96.9 

2.4 

1970 

107.8 

3.0 

1971 

124.9 

3.7 

1964-71 toUl 

1.033.5 

2.9 

Note :  Total  LV  development  costs  are  1631,000.000. 

I  think  it  is  very  clesr  that  in  the  past  8 
year  period  launch  vehicle  costs  for  NASA 
have  been  a  very  small  part  of  its  budget.  Yet 
a  layman  reading  the  Mathematica,  Inc. 
primary  conclusion  cited  above  would  be  led 
to  conclude  that  the  Space  Shuttle  would  be 
economic  for  unmanned  NASA  flights.  He 
would,  perhaps,  be  unaware  that  Mathemat- 
ica, Inc.  was  using  as  its  actual  baseline  De- 
partment of  Defense  (DOD)  and  NASA  un- 
manned flights.  This  confusion  of  military 
and  civil  q>ace  programs  persists  through- 
out the  Mathematica,  Inc.  report  and  makes 
difficult  a  realistic  appraisal  of  the  Space 
Shuttle  in  terms  of  the  NASA  program.  There 
Is  also  confusion  injected  because  of  a  blend- 
ing in  of  unmanned  and  manned  space  pro- 
grams and  an  abundance  of  assumptions 
which  are  not  made  clear  in  the  Mathemat- 
ica, Inc.  analysis. 

In  the  1964-71  period  VS.  Navy  and  Air 
Force  space  missions  dominated  the  U.S. 
space  activity.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
there  were  369  ^ace  missions  conducted  by 
DOD.  Payloads  tended  to  tbe  heavier  than 
NASA's  with  emerging  dependence  upon 
Titan  m-C  ^ace  vehicles,  whereas  the  NASA 
total  of  s(xne  150  space  launches  employed 
smaller  LVs  such  as  Scout  and  Delta.  De- 
fense space  q>endlng  amounted  to  about  $14 
billion  over  the  past  8  year  period.  Therefore 
any  comparison  by  Mathematica.  Inc.  of  this 
period  for  Shuttle  versus  Current  Exi>endable 
LVs  is  necessarily  heavily  weighted  in  the 
direction  of  defense  missions.  If  the  Space 
Shuttle  is  intended  to  be  a  military  vehicle, 
then  I  submit  it  ought  to  be  Justified  and 
funded  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 

It  is  pertinent  to  note  that  during  re- 
cent years  NASA  payloads  have  averaged  Just 
slightly  under  1,000  pounds.  Mathematica. 
Inc.  has  projected  an  average  of  5.000  pounds 
per  Shuttle  mission.  This  means  two  things: 
first,  averaging  in  defense  payloads  which 
have  been  heavier  than  NASA's  and  second, 
programing  larger  and  heavier  payloads  for 
NASA  missions.  Thus,  the  Mathematica,  Inc. 
projections  call  for  Increased  space  activity, 
as  measured  by  payloads,  but  the  rationale 
for  the  Space  Shuttle  seems  to  be  that  it  Is 
a  cheaper  means  of  ^aoe  transportation. 
This  requires  that  we  focus  attention  on 
the  real  cost-driver  of  the  ^>ace  program — 
the  coet  of  the  pa^oada. 
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In  ord«r  to  pli^Mlnt  thl« 
to  comply  with  the  Commtttae'a  raquast 
I    mak«    my    testimony    rMponslve    tc 
Mkthematlc*,  Inc.  1872  report,  I  mm 
dticlng  from  page  0-8  of  the  ExeoutlTe 
mary  Table  O.l  Space  Tranaportatlon  Systems 
Cost  Summary.  Source:  Adapted  from 
space    Corp<»atlon    and    Oontractor 
Modified  NASA  and  DoD  Baaellne,  S14 
ShutUe  FllghU  (197»-1B00). 

TABLE  0.1 

(In  millions  of  dollars] 


Currant  Now 

•xpend-     oipond- 

attlo  *t)le 
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lero- 

3aU. 
Ilpace 


Spiea 
shuttit 
nd  tu| 


Eipacttd  launch  vehicle 
costs: 
Nonrecurring  costs  (fiscal 

year  1972  87) $1,620       $2,000 

Recurring  costs  (fiscal 
year  1977-90) 10.600         8.760 

ToUl  launch  costs 12.000        11,000 

Expected  payload  costs 
(satellites): 
Reseerch,  development, 

test  and  engineering 

(fiscal  year  197S  90) 11.000        lu.600 

Recurring  costs,  (fiacel 

year  1976-90) 18,800       18.400 

Total  payload  costs .. .      30. 000       29, 000 

Expected  total  space  pro- 
gram costs 42,000       40,000 


$7,450 
4,800 


12,000 


9,880 
12,700 


23,000 


35,000 


A  quick  glance  at  the  assembled  statistics 
might  lead  one  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Space  Shuttle  promises  $7  billion  In  satlngs. 
That  Is  the  difference  between  program  jcoets 
for  current  expendable  launch  vehlclea  and 
the  shuttle  costs.  This  Is  the  basis  on  v  hlch 
the  program  Is  being  sold.  But  Mathenu  tlca. 
Inc.  projections  should  be  carefully  exan  Ined 
Item  by  Item  to  determine  what  assump  ,lons 
they  may  Involve.  First  of  all,  I  maintain  that 
the  United  States  has  not  approved  943  bil- 
lion space  program  In  the  current  ezpenc  able 
category.  Therefore,  I  would  question  the 
basic  premise  of  Mathematlca,  Inc.  li  Its 
cost  projections.  In  order  to  determine  Just 
what  the  United  States  would  get  for  nich 
a  $43  billion  expenditure,  I  would  re<om- 
mend  that  Mathematlca,  Inc.  or,  prefen  ibly, 
NASA,  should  make  a  program  presentc  tlon 
to  substantiate  this  $42  billion  figure. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  any  <om- 
parlson  of  Space  Shuttle  and  current  exp  !nd- 
able  space  vehicles  must  take  Into  ace  >unt 
the  fact  that  In  the  development  of  any  new 
technology  contractor  estimates  of  sysl  ems 
costs  are  hardly  reliable.  RAND  studies  [Al- 
Tln  J.  Harman  "A  Methodology  for  Cost  C  >m- 
parlson  and  Prediction."  Aug.  1970  RM-0:  ^B- 
ARPA  and  Robert  Summers  "Oontractorpte- 
tlmate  and  Prediction  of  ActiuU  Weap  >ns 
Costs"  March  19SS  RM-3061-PR.)  show  t  lat 
contractor  estimates  are  Invariably  low  i  jid 
that  actual  costs  exceed  the  estimates  bj  80 
percent. 

Additionally,  I  would  stress  that  the  Sp  tee 
Shuttle  Involves  a  number  of  slgnlflc  int 
technological  risks.  The  degree  of  these  rl  iks 
was  iindoubtedly  a  prime  factor  In  NA£  A's 
backing  away  from  a  fully  reusable  mani  led 
booster.  But  the  unmanned  booster  still  In- 
volves risks  In  that  the  ocean  recovery  cf  a 
huge  156  Inch  SRM  case  Is  a  great  extrap<  la- 
tlon  of  recovery  technology.  The  way  to  o^  er- 
come  technological  risk  Is  well  known  Ind 
Involves  parallel  paths  of  development  and 
Improvisation — both  of  which  add  cost  It 
would  be  highly  useful  If  NASA  would  |  ler- 
form  sensitivity  analyses  on  Its  areas  of  t  Igh 
risk  and  determine  the  costs  which  ma;  be 
Involved  In  these  technological  sectors. 

Focusing  attention  on  Col.  1  of  Table  0.1, 


I  do  not  see  why  any  funds  are  Included  for 
non-recurring  costs  of  ctirrent  expendable 
vehicles.  Theee  vehicles  are  already  developed 
and  their  ooeU  have  been  paid.  The  91.82  bU- 
llon  listed  actually  Involves  $267  million  for 
RDT&B  and  Inveatment  of  Titan  nXB/D/U 
and  $550  mUUon  plus  $800  mlUlon  for  Big 
Oemlnl.  This  Is  scarcely  fair  to  Include  these 
costs  under  the  "current  expendable"  cate- 
gory. Therefore,  I  would  strike  this  $1.82  bil- 
lion from  the  ocdumn. 

As  for  recurring  costs  of  current  expend- 
able laiinchera,  I  note  first  that  this  $10.8 
billion  figure  Includes  $3.15  billion  for  Big  O. 
There  Is  also  $0.26  billion  for  Intermediate 
21  and  since  Mathematlca,  Inc.  sUtes  (Vol. 
II,  p  6-18)  that:  "Baaed  on  the  very  limited 
flexibility  and  appUcabUlty  of  this  vehicle  It 
Is  quite  unlikely  that  It  will  be  used  In  the 
1980b."  I  would  strike  this  from  the  column. 
Since  Big  o  and  the  Shuttle  are  redundant 
I  would  suggest  subtracting  the  $2.36  billion 
total  from  the  $10.8  billion  leaving  a  residual 
$825  biUion  which  then  becomes  the  total 
laiinch  costs  rather  than  the  $13.0  billion 
figure.  This  Is  a  "saving"  of  $3.75  billion  and 
Involves  no  diminution  of  the  unmanned 
NASA  or  DOD  program. 

Lookmg  now  at  the  expected  payload  costs 
under  Column  1  of  Table  0.1  I  suggest  that 
the  proper  way  to  proceed  to  analyze  this 
expenditure  of  $30  billion  Is  to  set  down  the 
complete  list  of  missions  and  their  Individual 
coeta  so  that  a  rational  decision  may  be  made 
on  the  program.  I  note  that  Mathematlca, 
Inc.  (Vol  n  Table  8.21  p  8-48)  tabulates  the 
OS8A  pay  loads  by  cost  (but  not  by  mission) 
as  follows: 


Payload  cost  ranfe  (million) 


Number  of 
pay  loads 


Percent  ol 
toUl 


$0to$20 

17 

20  to  $40 

242 

40  to  SO 

u 

6010  ao 

17 

80  to   100 

1 

<1 

100  to  $120 

22 

$120  to  $140 

22 

$140  to  $160 

11 

Over  $160 

20 

Total 

398 

100 

My  estimate  Is  that  these  nearly  400  pay- 
loads  represent  a  $20  billion  cost.  I  estimate 
that  $10  billion  represents  75  payloads  each 
more  than  $100  mlUlon  In  cost.  I  believe  that 
there  ought  to  be  a  very  critical  examlnattoQ 
of  each  class  of  mission  from  the  standpoint 
of  science  and  national  priorities.  I  believe 
that  the  large  public  expenditures  involved 
make  It  mandatory  that  mission  mx>dels  such 
aa  Mathematlca,  Inc.  has  used  be  more  than 
NASA  or  NASA  contnctor  Inputs.  Tbore  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  mission  model  used  In 
Table  0.1  represents  a  sharp  step-up  In  NASA 
space  activity  and  that  such  a  i»x)gram 
change  should  be  subjected  to  public  ex- 
amination on  a  programmatic  bewls.  Fur- 
thermore, the  mission  should  be  spedflcally 
a  NASA  model  and  not  a  mixed  NASA-DOD 
model. 

I  note  that  the  398  payloetds  dispersed  ovw 
a  16-year  time  span  repreeent  a  biweekly 
launch  rate  for  06SA  missions — more  than 
double  the  preeent  rate  and  that  for  recent 
years.  I  submit  that  such  an  Increase  In  the 
tempo  of  the  civilian  space  program  has  not 
been  Justified  as  a  legitimate  public  expendi- 
ture. Therefore,  I  feel  that  the  $30  billion 
total  In  this  colimin  Is  unrealistic  and,  al- 
though lacking  a  specific  itemlsatlon  of  mis- 
sions, I  would  suggest  a  more  realistic  figure 
would  be  $20  billion.  Such  an  adjustment 
automatically  feeds  back  to  launch  vehicle 
procurement  and  would  reduce  my  suggested 
18  J6  billion  figure  to  about  $8  billion. 

Using  the  new  numbers  for  column  1,  I 


arrive  at  a  bottom  line  total  of  $38  billion 
rather  than  the  $42  bUUon  stipulated  by 
Mathematlca.  Inc.  I  further  beUeve  that  If 
the  solentlflc  and  technical  community  waa 
given  ttUs  figure  as  a  oelUng,  it  would  be 
poadble  to  define  an  aggressive  and  reward- 
ing space  program  for  the  1976-1900  period. 
Skipping  column  3  fcr  the  moment,  I 
would  like  to  comment  on  the  launch  ve- 
hicle and  payload  coats  for  the  ^aoe  Shut- 
tle. Pint,  I  would  note  that  new  numbecs 
need  to  be  Inserted  for  LV  coats.  The  non- 
rectuTlng  costs  or  $7.48  bUUon  are  now  es- 
timated to  be  $8.1  bUllon.  Using  the  1.8  fac- 
tor of  contractor  estimate  imderstatetnent 
(#16)  this  8.1  bUUon  figure  oould  etcalate  to 
$14  J  MiUon.  It  la  not  neceaaary  to  provide  a 
parallel  escalation  for  conventional  launch 
vehlclea  alnce  their  research,  devetopment. 
test  and  engineering  costs  have  been  paid. 

The  recurring  ooeto  for  the  Space  Shuttle 
estimated  at  $4.8  bUllon  by  MathemaUca. 
Inc.  as  of  Jan.  31,  1973  need  to  be  revised  in 
the  light  of  the  hardware  decisions  made  in 
March.  Clearly,  recurring  costs  will  depend 
on  the  orblter  functlocUng  properly  for  100 
or  more  times  and  refurbishment  costs  being 
held  In  line.  More  critical  to  the  recurring 
ooet  total  for  the  Shuttle  Is  the  uncertain 
reusabUlty  of  the  booeter.  It  is  highly  likely 
that  the  $4.8  billion  figure  cited  by  Mathe- 
matlca, Inc..  will  escalate  considerably.  To- 
tal launch  costs  for  the  Space  Shuttle  cer- 
tainly exceed  $13  bllUon  and  for  the  514 
flights  specified  in  Table  0.1  it  Is  qiilte  pos- 
sible that  a  $20  Milton  total  might  result. 

In  any  event  any  comparison  of  the  launch 
vehicle  costs  for  ciurent  expendable  LVs. 
which  we  have,  and  the  space  shuttle,  which 
we  do  not  have,  miist  lead  to  a  favorable  cost 
margin  for  existing  launch  systems.  No  mat- 
ter how  one  tries,  the  Space  EBiuttle  cannot 
claim  an  economic  advantage  based  on 
launch  costs.  I  agree  with  Mathematlca,  Inc. 
in  Its  conclusion  (Vol.  n,  page  8-43) :  "What 
matters  are  the  actual  space  missions  per- 
formed In  the  1980s  and  used  in  the  eco- 
nomic anadyBls  when  comparing  Bp»c»  Shut- 
tle Systems  to  eqiendable  modes  of  opera- 
tions. W^t  matters  most,  in  the  economic 
analysis.  Is  the  coet  of  payloads  and  of  space 
missions  in  the  1979-1900  period."  Let  us 
therefore  look  at  the  cost  of  the  Shuttle  pay- 
loads. 

Table  0.1  lists  $9.0  blUion  as  RJD.T&E  cosU 
of  Shuttle  payloads  or  $1.1  billion  less  than 
for  conventional  launch  vehicle  payloads.  It 
la  however  in  the  area  of  recurring  costs  that 
Mathematlca,  Inc.  claims  a  ffiiuttle  advan- 
tage. The  $12.7  blUlon  figure  Is  $8.1  billion 
less  than  for  conventional  LV  payloads. 

Economies  claimed  for  the  Shuttle  derive 
from  the  potential  of  making  larger  and 
heavier  satellites  which  can  be  cheaper  per 
pound  of  instrumentation.  No  doubt  the 
abUlty  to  add  weight  to  a  satellite  may  permit 
less  costly  mlcro-miniaturizatlon  of  instru- 
mentation but  this  Is  a  trade-oS  situation. 
Furthermore  In  »»»«>•<  "g  comparative  costs  of 
placing  a  poimd  of  payload  In  orbit  the  Shut- 
tle payload  cannot  then  be  compared  on  a 
1  for  1  basis  since  the  conventional  less 
weighty  payload  Is  then  equivalent  to  x 
poimds  of  Shuttle  payload.  This  means  that 
the  $6,100  unit  price  per  pound  of  payload 
lifted  In  Section.  7  needs  adjustment  up- 
wards. This  means  that  instead  of  the  Shut- 
tle providing  tranqwrtation  for  one-tenth 
the  unit  price  of  conventional  launch  vehi- 
cles. It  Is  actually  ten  times  more  expentive. 
It  Is  difficult  to  state  how  much  the  higher 
payload  cape^dty  of  the  Shuttle  allows  re- 
duction in  payload  costs  on  a  poimd  basis, 
but  the  trend  Is  contrary  to  the  thrust  of 
technology  which  alms  at  more  compact, 
solid-state,  instrumentation  of  high  zella- 
buitj. 
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Apart  from  the  eoonomy  of  permitting 
bulkier  instnmi«itatlon,  the  ^|>ace  Shuttle 
Is  claimed  to  be  economic  in  increasing  the 
rellabUlty  of  sateUltes  placed  in  orbit  by  al- 
lowing man  to  be  on  board  and  make  a  final 
check-out  of  the  orbital  device  prior  to  dis- 
patch into  orbit.  Knee  many  orbital  devices 
have  achieved  a  06%  rellabUlty  in  opera- 
tion, this  feature  of  the  Space  Shuttle  does 
not  i^tpear  to  be  highly  significant.  Further- 
more, the  increasing  complexity  of  orbital 
devices  calls  for  a  much  greater  payload 
of  check-out  devices  and  personnel  cotnpe- 
tence  at  the  check-out  point.  If  the  orbital 
device  Is  checked  out  prior  to  laiuich  it  does 
not  appear  overly  advantageous  to  provide 
a  final  checkout  prior  to  orbital  insertion. 

Proponents  of  the  ^>aoe  Shuttle  place 
greater  emphasis  on  the  capability  of  re- 
trieving orbital  devices,  servicing  them  in  or- 
bit, and  in  bringing  them  back  to  earth 
for  refxirblshment  and  redeployment  In  or- 
bit. Here  one  is  faced  with  a  trade-off  situa- 
tion in  which  the  imlt  cost  of  the  orbital 
device  vs  the  coet  of  retrieval,  refurbish- 
ment and  redeployment  Is  of  critical  Im- 
portance. As  mentioned  earlier,  there  Is  also 
the  relative  Impact  of  obstdescence  of  the 
orbital  device.  What  Is  also  Involved  here 
Is  the  relative  advantage  of  a  single  massive 
orbital  device  vs  a  number  of  smaller,  lower- 
price,  units.  In  the  communications  satellite 
field,  there  ^pean  to  be  a  trend  toward 
smaller  devices  which  grant  greater  fiexl- 
blllty  and  back-up  to  the  deployed  system. 
Rather  than  replace  a  malfunctioning  cam' 
munlcatloDs  satellite  with  the  same  device, 
retrieved  and  refurbished,  it  might  be  more 
economic  to  launch  a  new,  higher-capacity, 
satellite.  I  believe  that  It  would  be  very  use- 
full  to  solicit  the  views  of  (Comsat  Corpora- 
tion on  this  matter. 

Mathematlca.  Inc.  bases  Its  estimates  of 
retrleval/refurblshment  economies  on  Lock- 
heed Missiles  and  Space  Company  (LMSC) 
studies.  LBCSC  studied  (NASW-3168  Contract, 
LMSC-A990594,  June  30,  1971  "Payload  Ef- 
fects Analysis")  three  devices — OAO  (Orbit- 
ing Astronomical  Ottservatory) ,  SEO  (Syn- 
chronous Equatorial  Orblter)  andSRS  (Small 
Research  Satellite).  It  concluded  that  the 
savings  would  be  Blgnlflcant.,  I.e.,  refurbish- 
ment cost  ratios  of  0.32  to  0.39  for  Shuttle 
vs  conventionally  launched  satellites.  How- 
ever, there  appears  to  be  considerable  uncer- 
tainty in  these  estimates.  Since  LMSC  Is  an 
aero^ace  company  which  would  t>eneflt  from 
Shuttle  contracts.  It  Is  questionable  whether 
Mathematlca,  Inc.  Is  Justified  In  accepting 
the  LMSC  data  without  considerable  adjust- 
ment for  bias.  Conventionally  launched  satel- 
lites are  not  credited  with  much  of  an  in- 
crease in  future  rellabUlty  and  Uttle  atten- 
tion Is  paid  to  the  contest  between  refurbish- 
ment and  technological  obsolescence.  It 
would  have  been  highly  Instructive  for 
LMSC  to  have  performed  an  analysis  of  Com- 
sat type  sateUltes  and  to  have  carried  out 
sensitivity  analyses  on  a  variety  of  sateUltes 
(retrleval/refurblshment  as  a  function  of  age 
of  the  satenite). 

The  basic  problem  posed  by  the  retrieval/ 
refurbishment  issue  Is  whether  or  not  the 
traffic  in  sateUlte  retrieval  and  refurbish- 
ment Justifies  the  development  and  deploy- 
ment of  a  new  space  system  as  costly  as  the 
Shuttle.  Since  Mathematlca,  Inc.  has  singled 
out  the  recurring  costs  of  Shuttle  payloads 
as  the  sector  of  maximum  "savings"  I.e. 
"$6.1  bUllon"  In  comparing  Coltmins  1  and 
a,  I  suggest  that  a  more  careful  study  be 
made  of  this  sector.  I  believe  that  It  should 
be  required  that  Mathematlca,  Inc.  make  a 
very  detaUed  accounting  of  how  this  $6.1  bU- 
llon payload  "savings"  Is  to  be  achieved.  By 
this  I  mean  specification  of  all  missions  as 
tabiilated  In  Table  6.30  on  page  6-44  of  Vol. 
11.  It  wlU  be  noted  that  In  this  tabulation, 
Mathematlca,  Inc.  postulates: 


Now 
satellites 
daptoyeH 

Rehir- 

bished 

sstellitos 

deployed 

Os-Mtit 

mainta- 

nance/re- 

furbish- 

swnt 

nights 

to  space 

station 

Total  NASA... 
Total  DOD.... 

242 
103 

274 
302 

42 
0) 

62 

Total.... 

345 

576 

62+ 

62+ 

■Some. 

>  Not  avaiUble. 

Obviously,  Mathematlca,  Inc.,  foresees  a 
flourishing  business  In  refurbishment  of  sick 
or  aging  sateUltes.  I  suggest  that  the  uncer- 
tainties of  Shuttle  costs,  technological  Issues, 
mission  models  and  booster  reuse  do  not  now 
permit  a  1978-1990  projection  such  as  Mathe- 
matlca, Inc.  has  made — or,  to  put  it  another 
way,  do  not  permit  public  confidence  In  the 
projection. 

I  caU  to  your  attention  the  fact  that 
Mathematlca,  Inc.  has  listed  a  minimum  of 
62  flights  to  Space  Station.  I  also  note  that 
the  most  recent  NASA  estimate  of  the  cost 
of  such  a  Space  Station  development/deploy- 
ment Is  $6  blUlon  and  that  much  higher  fig- 
ures have  been  suggested.  If  Mathematlca, 
Inc.  is  going  to  Include  earth-to-Space  Sta- 
tion flights  in  its  mission  model  then  It 
should  provide  for  this  expendltiire  under 
Shuttle  payload  costs.  This  Inclusion  of  the 
Space  Station  in  Its  mission  model  makes 
It  clear  that  buying  the  Space  Shuttle  means 
we  are  also  buying  the  Space  Station. 

I  beUeve  that  the  foregoing  commentary 
makes  It  clear  that  the  total  payloftd  costs 
associated  with  the  Shuttle  system  wUl  not 
be  $23  bUllon,  but  wUl  be  considerably  higher 
and  would  probably  approach  the  $30  bUllon 
flg\ire  cited  for  the  conventional  payloads. 
I  have  suggested  in  Sec.  19  that  the  latter 
could  be  $20  bllUon. 

If  we  now  conalder  the  "bottom  line"  to- 
tals for  conventional  and  Shuttle  program 
costs,  the  $42  bUllon  flgiire  (Col.  1)  for  con- 
ventional laiincb  vehicles  shrinks  to  $26  bU- 
llon (Sec.  20)  whUe  the  $36  bUllon  Shuttle 
total  may  in  fact  soar  to  over  $44  blUlon.  In 
other  words,  instead  of  "saving"  $7  billion 
the  Shuttle  could  actually  "coaV  ua  $19  MI- 
lion  more  for  the  UJS.  space  program. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  can  put  space 
spending  In  better  perspective  If  we  translate 
the  blUlon  dollar  totals  into  specific  costs 
per  pound.  This  was  done  by  President  Nixon 
In  his  Jan.  6tb  message  for  costs  of  trans- 
portation. I  sxiggest  we  do  the  same  thing 
for  costs  per  pound  of  sateUlte  payload.  For 
example,  If  we  accept  the  $23  bUllon  total 
for  Shuttle  payload  costs  given  by  Mathe- 
matlc,  Inc.  (which  Include  a  large  credit  for 
satellite  reuse)  and  use  the  2.6  million  pound 
orbital  payload  (Sec.  6)  postulated  by  Mathe- 
matlca, Inc.  we  arrive  at  an  average  cost  of 
$8,800  per  pound  of  payload. 

Expressed  In  other  units.  Shuttle  payloads 
will  average  $550  per  ounce.  Thus  Shuttle 
payloads  will  average  ten  times  more  expen- 
sive than  their  iceight  in  solid  gold. 

In  proceeding  to  discuss  Shuttle  costs  we 
Jun4>ed  from  Col.  1  to  3  without  considera- 
tion of  Col.  2,  the  "New  Expendable"  category. 
Referring  back  to  Table  0.1  (Sec.  13)  Mathe- 
matlca, Inc.  figures  for  this  category  Is  $1 
blUlon  less  for  total  launch  costs  than  for 
either  the  conventional  or  Shuttle  launch 
vehicles.  Payload  costs  are  $1  billion  less  than 
for  conventional  LVs  and  $6  billion  more 
than  for  Shuttle  payloads.  It  seems  to  me 
that  Mathematlca,  Inc.  and  NASA  have  skip- 
ped over  a  very  Important  potential  cost- 
saver  in  space  activity.  In  as  much  as  NASA 
has  opted  to  recover  the  massive  twin  rocket 
motor  cases  for  the  Shuttle  booster,  it  would 
seem  to  me  completely  logical  that  NASA 


^ply  the  same  degree  of  optimism  to  re- 
coverabUlty  and  refurbishment  of  Titan-class 
launch  vehicles. 

Thus  I  wo\ad  recommend  that  NASA  ex- 
amine the  possibUlty  of  new  launch  ve- 
hicles of  the  non-ahuttle  class.  In  this  ex- 
amination, I  would  recommend  that  an  at- 
tempt be  made  to  standardise  on  a  launch 
vehicle  so  that  imlt  costs  can  be  reduced. 

In  summary,  I  conclude  that  the  NASA 
and  NASA-contractor  basis  for  the  Space 
Shuttle  is  Inadequate  and  that  the  entire 
Issue  of  launch  vehicle  choices  for  the  future 
^ace  program  should  be  restudled.  I  beUeve 
that  I  have  shown  remarkable  deviations  In 
the  cost  estimates  of  NASA  and  NASA  oon- 
tracton  for  comparative  launch  systems. 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  have  pre- 
sented an  adversary  view  of  the  Space  Shut- 
tle System. 


THE  GENOCIDE  CXDNVENTION:  THE 
SUPREMACY  OP  THE  CONSTTTDTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
submission  of  the  Genocide  Convention 
to  the  Senate  for  its  advice  and  consent 
has  raised  again  the  issue  of  the  relation- 
ship between  the  Constitution  and  trea- 
ties. Some  people  who  oppose  the  Geno- 
cide Convention  do  so  because  they  be- 
lieve that  under  article  VI  of  the  C(Misti- 
tution  the  Genocide  Convention  would  be 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land  superseding 
the  Constitution.  If  there  was  ever  a  con- 
flict between  the  Constitution  and  the 
convention,  these  opponents  feel  the  con- 
flict would  have  to  be  decided  in  favor  of 
the  convention. 

Is  this  true?  We  do  not  have  to  engage 
in  idle  speculation  on  this  point.  The  XJB. 
Supreme  Court  and  other  Federal  courts 
have  spoken  out  many  times,  clearly  and 
uniformly,  on  the  relationship  between 
the  Constitution  and  treaties.  Thus  the 
Supreme  Court  has  said : 

"To  construe  this  clause  (ArUcIe  VI,  clause 
3)  as  permltUng  the  United  States  to  exercise 
power  under  an  international  agreement 
without  observing  constitutional  prohibitions 
would  permit  amendment  of  the  Constitution 
In  a  manner  not  sanctioned  by  Article  V.  Reid 
V.  Covert.  354  U.S.  1. 

And  again  the  courts  have  said : 
The  treaty-making  power  of  the  federal 
government  Is  subject  to  prohibitions  within 
the  Constitution  against  state  or  federal 
government,  and  does  not  extend  so  far  as  to 
authorize  what  the  Constitution  forbids. 
Amaya  v.  StanoliTid  OU.  168  F.  3d  664. 

And  again: 

No  article  or  term  of  treaty  may  nullify  any 
guarantee  of  right  preserved  by  the  Constitu- 
tion to  citizens.  Pierre  v.  Eastern  Air  Lines. 
162  F.  Supp.  488. 

We  can  readily  see  from  the  three 
above  cited  decisions  that  the  Constitu- 
tion has  precedence  over  all  treaties. 
Should  tl-ere  ever  be  a  omflict  between 
the  Constitution  and  the  convention,  un- 
der our  system  of  government,  the  con- 
flict would  have  to  be  resolved  in  favor  of 
the  Constitution.  The  contention  of  some 
of  the  opponents  of  this  convention  that 
it  would  imdermine  our  Constitution  is 
groundless. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  upon  the  Senate 
to  ratify  the  Genocide  Cooventlcm  with- 
out delay. 
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Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President, 
court  decisions  designed  to  achieve  al 
merlcal  balance  of  races  in  our  Nat  ion's 
schools  have  crystallized  the  hyposrlsy 
of  those  pundits  and  social  do-gocders 
who  seek  to  use  our  children  as  s^wlal 
pawns. 

If  we  are  indeed  equal  under  the 
as  the  principles  of  freedom  state,  then 
color  and  race  cannot  and  must  no^  be 
recognized  by  government  for  any 
son — ^no  matter  how  paternalistic  or 
nevolent.  To  allow  such  criteria  in 
case  and  not  in  another,  depending 
the  Interpretation  of  certain  s<ciaj 
planners,  is  racism  pure  and  unaflul 
terated. 

The  Supreme  Coiut  has  been  part^  to 
this  hypocrisy.  In  the  Plessy  case  of  1 B96, 
the  Court  was  called  upon  to  rule  if  1  sgal 
segregation  was  constitutional  an(  1 
gave  an  affirmative  answer  with 
noxious  phrase,  "separate  but  equal. 
1954  the  Supreme  Court  threw  out 


but  failed  to  follow  its  convictions 
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ordering  an  end  to  segregation  polli  les 
This  decision  to  act  indecisively  Ie<  us 
to  a  prolonged  period  of  turmoil  as  the 
lower  courts  were  forced  to  rule  on  in- 
dividual cases  on  the  High  Court  dii-ec 
tive — "with  all  deliberate  speed." 

In  1944  in  its  decision  on  Uie  K4re- 
matsu  case,  the  Supreme  Court  f otm  i  it 
perfectly  constitutional  to  impoind 
thousands  of  persons  of  Japanese  an- 
cestry solely  on  the  basis  of  race.  By 
virtue  of  the  decision  written  by  Jus  tice 
Hugo  Black,  even  native  Americans  of 
Japanese  descent  were  placed  in  c  an- 
centratlon  camps  because  of  their  cc  lor. 

Our  Constitution  is  color  blind.  Be  id- 
Ing  it  to  observe  color,  as  with  recent 
decisions,  brings  to  mind  the  spectei  of 
Korematsu,  or  worse. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  already  loo 
many  examples  of  the  confusion  that 
arises  from  illogical  and  confused  p)l- 
icies  which  require  the  observance  of 
race  In  some  situations  and  prohiblte<  it 
In  others. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ir- 
tlcle  entitled  "Meltingpot  Blues,"  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Lowell  Ponte,  which  de  Us 
with  this  question,  be  printed  in  <  he 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti;Ie 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reco  u), 
as  follows : 

(From  tbe  McNaugbt  Syndicate,  Inc.] 
Mkltingpot  Bluxs 
(By  Lowell  Ponte) 

One  overlooked  aspect  of  the  Issue  of  ra- 
cial busing  of  schoolchildren  to  achieve  "  -a- 
clal  balance,"  or  at  least  racial  Integrat  on 
in  our  public  education  Is  that  the  Unl  «d 
States  Oovernment  has  never  In  dealing  w  th 
this  Issue,  defined  "race." 

Some  people,  myself  Included,  feel  It  wa 
should  be  struck  down  If  they  treat  peo  »le 
oif  one  race  dlfTerently  from  those  of  anotli  er. 
Indeed,  the  famous  1954  Brown  vs.  Bo(u?d  of 
Education  ruling  by  the  Supreme  Coi  irt 
ended  laws  assigning  children  to  "aep«n  Ibe 
but  equal"  schools  by  race. 

Nowadays  a  sort  of  "eq\ial  but  separa  e" 
circle  of  social  planners  has  emerged  prew  h- 
Ing  that  children  should  again  be  aaslgi  ed 
by  race — this  time  proporttooaUy,  but  i  ;1U 


in  the  belief  that  one  race  la  dllTereat  and 
sepaiwte  from  another.  They  are  determined 
to  do  this  despite  the  opposition  of  a  major- 
ity of  people  In  every  large  "racial"  oat«gory 
In  the  nation. 

Theirs  Is  an  ugly  sort  of  dlscrUnlnatton, 
made  Ironic  since  soom  of  those  famed  for 
supporting  it  were  In  the  forefront  of  efforts 
not  a  decade  ago  to  prevent  people  from 
being  defined  by  race.  In  those  years  their 
number  In  the  Congress  have  enacted  a  tioat 
of  Federal  laws,  some  setting  mandatary 
guidelines  for  Integration,  others  forbidding 
the  labeling  of  people  by  race. 

The  resulte  have  at  tlmea  been  blaarre,  as 
an  Incident  In  one  aeraq>ace  company  sug- 
gests. A  government  Inspector  reportedly  mp' 
proached  the  company  manager  and  asked 
for  a  racial  breakdown  of  his  labor  force;  ac- 
cording to  the  lnq>ector,  a  new  law  Utok. 
away  Federal  money  from  companies  under 
government  contract  unless  they  employed  a 
fixed  proportion  of  various  racial  minorities. 
The  maoAger  asked  how  be  could  fill  out 
the  required  forms,  since  an  earlier  law 
forbid  him  from  ask'ng  employees  their  race. 
Said  the  Inspector:  ''Just  go  around  quietly 
and  look  at  'em." 

This  Is  precisely  the  approach  used  thus 
far  In  school  busing  to  achieve  "racial  bal- 
ance." It  Is  the  two-faced  approach  of  as- 
sximlng  we  are  all  equal,  yet  we  can  be  sepa- 
rated at  a  glance. 

To  escape  the  hypocrisy  of  this  position, 
the  advocates  of  racial  busing  can  go  one  of 
two  ways.  On  one  side,  they  can  declare 
"race"  to  be  an  uiuval  concept,  discrimina- 
tory by  Its  very  use  and  not  to  be  dignified 
by  law — as  the  1954  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  Implicitly  did.  Like  President  Nixon 
and  Senator  Humphrey,  they  then  can  set 
their  sights  on  gaining  "quality  education 
for  all." 

On  the  other  hand,  they  can  say  "race"  Is 
real  and  proportional  Integration  Is  neces- 
sary. If  they  do  so,  then  for  justice's  sake 
they  must  take  a  terrifying  step : 

They  must  demand  government  Issuance 
of  race  Identity  cards  to  every  citizen.  Just 
as  Is  done  In  the  Republic  of  South  Africa, 
and  use  those  cards  as  a  standard.  Melting- 
pot  mixtures  may  be  a  problem,  but  the  U.S. 
Census  form  of  1960  and  before  had  an  ugly 
answer:  It  defined  one's  race  as  that  "of  the 
non-white  parent."  Of  course  by  that  measure 
a  mixture  500  generations  back  makes  one 
non-white  today.  If  anyone  can  trace  their 
origins  back  500  generations. 

Another  terrifying  step  Is  necessary  too.  To 
maintain  national  "racial  balance"  Oriental 
children,  Indians,  and  Mexican-Americans 
must  be  "bused"  around  the  covmtry  dally 
by  Jet  to  prevent  discrimination  against 
"races"  with  less  political  clout  than  the 
Blacks. 

Such  Ideas,  of  course,  are  horrid  and  ab- 
surd, but  they  are  logical  extensions  of  what 
already  Is  called  by  many  right  and  proper, 
and  by  many  more  Insane. 


LEGAL  SERVICES 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
near  future,  the  Senate  will  again  be 
considering  legislation  to  create  a  Na- 
tional Legal  Services  Corporation. 

In  the  past  several  months,  there  has 
been  ample  evidence  of  the  need  to  in- 
sulate the  legal  services  program  from 
harmful  political  pressure.  Vice  Presi- 
dent Agnew's  recent  attack  on  the  Cam- 
den legal  services  program  Is  a  clear 
example  of  this  type  of  political  inter- 
ference. 

A  March  1,  1972,  editorial  in  the  Min- 
neapolis Star,  entitled  "Preserving  Equal- 


ity Under  Law,"  makes  a  very  persuasive 
case  for  Senate  passage  of  legislation 
creating  a  Legal  Services  Corporation. 

I  ask  unanimous  ouisent  that  this  ex- 
cellent editorial  be  inlnted  in  the  Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicotD,  as  follows: 

[From  the  IfflnneapoUs  Star.  Mar.  1,  1972] 
FuanvzNO  Equautt  Undkx  Law 

No  Federal  agency  has  done  more  to  re- 
store the  faith  of  minorities  and  the  poor, 
or  for  that  matter  a  broad  range  of  others. 
In  the  efficacy  ot  "working  within  the  sys- 
tem" than  the  legal  serrloes  program  of  the 
Oflioe  of  Koonomlo  Opportunity  (OBO) . 

Through  It,  some  2,320  lawyers  in  900 
neighborhoods  have  brought  to  the  disad- 
vantaged the  equality  under  law  aU  Ameri- 
cans deserve.  Because  a  lawyer-client  rria- 
tlonshlp  Is  preserved,  conservative  leaders  of 
ber  associations  have  given  the  program  solid 
backing.  The  House  of  Representatives,  when 
it  paaeed  tiie  new  antlpoverty  bill,  endorsed  a 
vital  Improvement,  for  which  Sen.  Walter 
Mondale.  O-Mlnn.,  has  woiked  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Capitol. 

This  would  divorce  the  legal  services  pro- 
gram from  the  OBO  and  tbereby  from  poli- 
tical pressure,  whloh  U  the  antithesis  of  the 
lawyer-client  relationship.  The  bill  sets  up 
a  public  corporation  with  17  directors  chosen 
for  set  terms  by  the  President.  He  would 
name  six  outright,  but  the  othM'  11  would 
be  named  by  him  from  lists  of  nominees 
provided  by  national  bar  associations,  the 
legal  service  lawyers,  the  top  administrative 
body  of  the  federal  Judiciary  and  an  advisory 
coimcll  representing  the  clients  themselves. 
How  vital  freedom  from  politics  In  the 
program  Is  was  demonstrated  by  Vice-Presi- 
dent Agnew's  recent  blatant  Interference  In 
a  suit  brought  by  legal  services  lawyers  against 
a  Camden,  NJ.,  urban  renewal  program.  The 
attempt  to  dictate  the  outcome  precipitated 
the  resignation  of  Pred  ^>eaker,  head  of  the 
program  and  a  former  Republican  Pennsyl- 
vania attorney  general.  So  far  the  White 
House  has  made  no  move  to  r^lace  him. 

Agnew's  attempt  to  Intimidate  the  gov- 
ernment lawyers  and  the  court  Itself  probably 
helped  the  program,  demonstrating  the  need 
for  protecting  It  from  politics.  A  majority  In 
the  Senate  already  favors  the  legal  service 
corporation,  and  with  the  unwitting  heip 
of  Agnew  the  prospects  for  It  are  even 
brighter. 

THE      SCHOOL      PRAYER      AMEND- 
MENT—QUESTIONS AND  ANSWERS 

Mr.  SCUWKIKER.  Mr.  President,  for 
many  years,  I  have  been  a  strmg  sup- 
porter of  the  school  prayer  amendment, 
to  allow  the  use  of  nondenominatlonal. 
voluntary  prayer  and  mediation  in  our 
schools  and  In  other  public  buildings,  I 
have  disagreed  with  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court's  rulings  barring  school  prayer 
and  feel  the  majority  of  our  citizens  sup- 
port legislative  efforts  to  return  prayer 
to  those  areas  and  schocds  that  desire  it. 

A  national  organization.  Citizens  for 
Public  Prayer,  has  been  working  on  this 
issue,  and  has  recently  prepcu«d  a  re- 
port. "Questions  and  Answers  on  the  Civil 
Right  of  Free  School  Prayer."  This  is  an 
important  reference  source  on  the  issue 
of  school  prayer,  and  I  ask  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record  so  that  Senators 
will  have  the  boi^t  of  the  organization's 
views  In  support  of  school  prayer. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcokd. 
as  follows: 

Qxnsnozts  AifD  Answkbs  oir  th>  Civil  Bioht 
or  Tmmk  Scbool  Pbatxk 

1.  The  Tint  Amendment  to  the  ConsMfu- 
tlon  i*  inodved  here.  What  doet  it  tayt 

It  says  two  things.  First,  that  government 
must  noi  establish,  that  Is  support  or  pro- 
mote any  particular  religion;  seoontf.  that 
government  must  not  prohibit  the  "free  ex- 
ercise" at  religion  on  the  part  of  its  citizens. 

2.  Doea  the  rint  Amendment  deny  the 
right  of  free  prayer  in  public  achooUt 

As  originally  written  and  wisely  Interpreted 
for  many  decades,  the  Ftnt  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution  does  not  deny  the  right  of 
free,  nonsectarlan  iH«yer  In  public  schools. 
Public  reverence  In  the  history  at  these 
United  States  Is  a  matter  at  very  long  and 
general  record.  We  began  as  Pilgrims.  Our 
first  town  hall  was  also  a  meeting  houss  for 
religious  service.  Congress  opens  with  prayer. 
So  do  other  legislative  assembUes.  Almost 
without  exception  all  state  constitutions  in- 
voke Ood's  help.  Repeatedly  our  presidents 
proclaim  national  days  at  prayer  and  thanks- 
giving. Ood  Is  In  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  and 
on  our  coins.  Properly  He  belongs  In  our  pub- 
lic dsssrooms.  At  the  time  the  Supreme 
Court  banned  free  prayer  from  the  public 
schools  of  New  York  In  June  1962,  the  major- 
ity of  public  school  districts  across  America 
provided  an  opportunity  for  free  school 
prayer. 

3.  Whp,  then,  is  it  now  proposed  that  the 
First  Amendment  itself  be  amended? 

While  there  Is  absolutely  nothing  wrong 
with  the  First  Amendment  as  written,  once 
the  Supreme  Court  Intervenes  to  misinterpret 
that  Amendment,  as  It  did  In  the  two  prayer- 
ban  decisions.  It  becomes  necessary  to  repeal 
this  misinterpretation  and  restore  the  First 
Amendment  to  Its  original  and  common  sense 
meaning.  This  process  of  restoration  is  not  an 
attack  on  ttie  First  Amendment  but  rather  a 
defense  and  reaffirmation  of  it.  It  is  by  no 
means  a  matter  of  repealing  or  even  of  tam- 
pering with  the  First  Amendment.  The  Court 
has  already  done  this.  It  Is  a  question  of 
clarifying  that  Amendment  so  that  it  Is  In 
accord  with  the  clear  will  of  the  nation.  It  is 
not  those  of  us  who  advocate  a  people's 
amendment  for  public  prayer  who  open  a 
Pandora's  box  here,  but  the  Court  which. 
Ignoring  the  common  sense  of  the  First 
Amendment,  has  already  done  so. 

4.  Are  you  attacking  the  Supreme  CourtT 
We  attack  neither  the  institution  nor  the 

members  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Simply,  with 
full  democratic  right,  we  question  and  dis- 
sent from  the  two  prayer-ban  decisions.  We 
are  convinced,  with  Mr.  Justice  Stewart, 
that  "the  Court  has  misapplied  a  great  con- 
stitutional principle."  We  do  no  more  In 
this  Izkstanoe  than  Abraham  Lincoln  did 
when,  more  than  a  century  ago,  he  ques- 
tioned the  Dred  Scott  decision: 

"When  all  the  words,  the  collateral  matter 
was  cleared  away  from  it,  all  the  chaff  was 
fanned  out  of  It,  it  was  a  bare  absurdity . . . 
The  Dred  Scott  decision  covers  the  whcde 
ground,  and  while  it  occupies  it,  there  Is  no 
room  for  the  shadow  of  a  starved  pigeon  to 
occupy  the  same  ground." 

While  no  two  cases,  of  course,  can  be  iden- 
tical, our  dissent  from  the  majority  opinion 
of  the  Court  in  the  two  prayer-ban  decisions 
Is  based,  as  was  Lincoln's  on  two  oounte: 

a.  whatever  the  ooUateral  matter,  the 
obiter  dicta  (I.e.,  Incidental  remarks),  the 
deed  of  the  decisions  is  a  base  absurdity. 

b.  so  long  as  these  decisions  stand,  there 
Is  no  room  for  the  shadow  of  a  starved  pigeon 
to  occupy  the  same  ground.  In  other  words, 
so  long  as  these  decisions  stand,  no  practice 
of  public  reverence  among  us  Is  safe. 

6.  What,  in  fact,  did  the  Court  do  in  its  two 
prayer-ban  deeisUmsT 
Brtefiy.  on  June  25,  1962  and  on  June  17, 


1968.  the  Court  widened  the  First  Amend- 
ment prohibition  against  government  support 
of  a  particular  sect  or  church  (e^;..  Roman 
OathoUdsm,  ^Iseopallanlsm.  Orthodox  Ju- 
daism) to  Include  a  prohibition  against  gov- 
ernment encouragement  of  free,  nonsectar- 
lan prayer  and  other  religious  exercises  in 
the  public  school.  Briefly,  the  Court  denied 
the  "free  exercise"  of  religion  to  those  many 
Americans  who  believed,  and  brieve,  that 
the  tree  brotherhood  of  prayer  In  public 
echoed  is  important  and  oomplettiy  consti- 
tutional. In  the  first  decision,  the  majority 
of  the  Court  said : 

"Neither  the  fact  that  the  prayer  may  be 
denominationally  neutral  nor  the  fact  that 
its  observance  on  the  part  of  the  students 
Is  volimtary  can  serve  to  tree  it  from  the 
limitations  of  the  Establishment  clause." 

In  the  second  decision,  the  majority  of  the 
Court  said  that  even  to  question  that  the 
First  Amendment  meant  reverence  as  such, 
rather  than  govenunent  support  of  a  particu- 
lar sect  or  church,  is  "entirely  untenable  and 
of  value  only  as  academic  exercises."  This 
kind  of  interpretation  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment is  very  clearly  fundamenttU.  It  is  not 
Incidental.  It  la  not  Isolated.  It  Is  no  soli- 
tary event.  Those  who  say  It  ia  have  com- 
pletely missed  the  meaning  of  the  decisions. 
Those  decisions  Indeed  state  a  principle, 
place  a  precedent,  which  must  affect  all 
future  Court  decisions  In  matters  falling 
under  the  purview  of  the  First  Amendment. 
As  the  former  Dean  of  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  Henry  P.  Van  Dusen,  put  it: 

"The  corollary  in  both  law  and  logic  of 
the  Supreme  Court's  recent  interdictions  is 
inescapable,  prohibition  of  the  affirmative 
recognition  and  collaboration  by  govern- 
ment at  all  levels  with  all  organs  of  religion 
in  all  relationships  and  circumstances.  A 
consistent  application  of  such  a  policy  would 
Involve  a  revolution  In  the  Nation's  habitual 

practise  in  the  matter  of  religion Nothing 

less  than  this  at  stake." 

6.  What  did  the  Court,  speciflcaUy,  do  in 
its  tV)o  prayer-ban  decisions? 

In  1962,  the  Court  banned  this  prayer  from 
New  York  State  public  schools: 

"Almighty  Ood,  we  acknowledge  our  de- 
pendence upon  Thee  and  we  ask  Thy  bless- 
ings upon  us,  our  parents,  our  teachers  and 
our  coimtry." 

Eleven  of  the  thirteen  judges  who  passed 
on  the  case  before  it  reached  the  Court  have 
ruled  that  the  prayer  was  constitutional. 
Attomey-Oenerals  from  nineteen  States  had 
intervened,  as  friends  of  the  Court,  to  sup- 
port this  constitutionality  saying  in  part: 

"Our  founding  fathers,  together  with  the 
great  and  God-fearing  leaders  of  the  last 
century  and  a  half,  would  be  profoundly 
shocked  were  they  to  have  been  told  in  their 
day  that  In  this  year  of  our  Lord  ...  a  voliin- 
tary  nondenominatlonal  acknowledgement 
of  a  Supreme  Being  and  a  petition  for  His 
blessings  recited  by  American  children  in 
their  classrooms  Is  being  seriously  attacked 
as  a  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
U^ted  States." 

In  1963,  the  Court  banned  reading  of  the 
Lord's  prayer  and  parts  of  the  Bible  from 
the  public  schools  of  Maryland  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. In  each  instance,  by  state  law.  no 
pupil  who  wished  to  be  excused  was  required 
to  recite  the  prayer.  It  is  necessary  to  re- 
member here,  and  throughout,  that  the  issue 
is  religion,  an  upreach  of  heart  and  mind  to 
Ood,  not  what  some  choose  to  call  "teaching 
about  religion." 

7.  Did  not  the  Court,  in  its  1962  decision, 
say  that  the  prayer  in  question  had  been 
state-composed  and  state-imposed  and  was, 
therefore,  unconstitutional? 

It  did  and  the  same  line  has  been  psr- 
rotted  by  the  generals  without  armies  ever 
smce.  In  fact  what  is  involved  In  this  propo- 
sition is  a  misunderstanding,  whether  delib- 
erate or  naive  depends  on  the  person  advanc- 


ing it.  of  both  the  situation  Itaet:  and  the 
pilneiple  at  stake.  Tlie  situation — at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  State 
of  New  Yoiic,  a  r^resentetlve  group  of  re- 
ligious leaders  put  together  a  prayer  which 
was  then  made  available  for  use  in  scbool 
dlstricte  across  the  state.  This  prayer  was  no 
more  state-composed  or  state-imposed  than 
Is  the  case  In  any  other  instance  when  a  state 
makes  available  to  its  citizens  professional 
advice  which  it,  at  the  urging  of  those  citi- 
zens, has  solicited  from  relevant  experts  (e.g.. 
engineers  on  highway  construction  details, 
doctors  on  mental  and  physical  health) .  The 
priTiciple — there  are  two  polea.  At  one,  the 
state  establishes  a  certain  church  and  sup- 
ports it  with  its  monies  and  Ite  power.  At 
the  other,  the  state  denies  religion  place  in 
its  public  activities  either  by  outright  perse- 
cution or  by  refusing  it  any  role  whatsoever 
in  those  activities.  There  Is.  however,  a  third 
alternative. 

It  Is  this  alternative  which  applies  here.  It 
is  this  principle  which  dlfferenUates  tree 
school  prayer  from  both  poles.  We  call  it  the 
principle  of  subsidiarity.  It  says  simply  that 
when  citizens  want  something  singly,  they 
should  do  it  singly  and  the  stete — barring 
overt  public  damage — should  not  Interfere 
with  them.  When  citizens,  however,  want 
something  done  together,  the  next  higher 
unit  of  government  (in  this  case  the  local 
school  district  with  the  assistance  of  the 
stete  board  of  education)  must  make  It 
possible  for  them  to  do  it  together,  again 
barring  overt  public  damage.  At  Uw  the  word 
is  to  enable.  Government  enables  certain 
practices  which  ite  citizens  may  then  elect 
to  activate.  The  New  York  Board  ot  Regenta 
did  not  compose  a  prayer,  in  the  first  place. 
Nor,  in  the  second  place,  by  enabling  the 
prayer  to  be  said  in  local  school  districts, 
did  it  impose  that  prayer  or  esteblisb  any 
"religion."  A  perfect  illustration  of  the  prin- 
ciple basic  to  this  question  can  be  found  in 
the  words  with  which.  In  1951,  the  New  York 
Board  of  Regents  "enabled  free  prayer: 

"We  believe  that  thvis  the  school  will  ful- 
fill its  high  function  of  supplementing  the 
training  of  the  home,  ever  intensifying  in 
the  child  that  love  for  God,  for  parents  and 
for  home  which  is  the  mark  of  true  charac- 
ter-training and  the  sure  guarantee  of  a 
country's  welfare." 

8.  Did  Tiot  the  Court,  in  botfc  decisions, 
go  to  considerable  lengths  to  assure  that  it 
was  not  hostile  to  religion,  that  we  are  and 
rcTnain  "a  religious  people?" 

It  did.  There  are  in  these  decisions,  as  in 
most  court  decisions,  many  Incidental  re- 
marks. At  law  they  are  caUed  obiter  dicta 
or  commentary  en  route  to  a  decision  which 
Is  not  Itself  the  heart  of  the  decision.  As 
already  demonstrated  above,  the  deed  of 
these  decisions  is  absiud  and  fundamental. 
No  matter  how  many  Incidental  assurances 
the  Court  may  give  the  fact  is  clear— these 
decisions  place  aU  public  reverence  In  im- 
mediate danger. 

And,  incldentaUy,  for  incidental  remarks 
which  cut  drastically  the  other  way,  see  Mr. 
Justice  Douglas'  concurring  opinion  in  the 
second  decision!  We  have  here  a  rather  per- 
fect example  of  the  popular  saying — what 
you  do  thunders  so  loud  I  cant  hear  what 
you  say.  Progression  from  and  use  of  the 
two  prayer-ban  decisions  in  attacks  on  other 
instances  of  public  reverence  (e.g.,  the  1968 
Christmas  prayer  of  the  astronauts,  the  1969 
Peace  Pageant  In  Washington,  D.C.)  make 
it  abundantly  evident  that  these  decisions 
are  not  isolated  or  terminal,  but  rather  the 
very  critical  beginning  of  what  could  be  a 
series  of  creeping  secularisms. 

Use  of  the  prayer-ban  declslcms  as  prec- 
edent for  denying  government  aid  to 
church-related  colleges  In  further  evidence 
that  these  decisions  pollute  the  well  at  Its 
source  and  will  taint  all  further  water  drawn 
from  that  weui  Whatever  the  Innuendoes  In 
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Vh»  <leclaloxia,  wb*t«v«r  standa  between  pa- 
renthesea,  reUgUm  it  very  evidently  no 
longer  constitutionally  welcome  in  our  ]  tub- 
Mo  tchooU.  Juat  M  tbe  fact  that  there  irere 
good  words  In  the  Dred  Scott  decision  did 
not  free  that  decision  from  its  essential  btII, 
so  the  presence  of  good  words  in  the  pn  jrer- 
ban  decisions  cannot  free  those  decU  ons 
from  their  essential  evil.  This  Is  the  b  lart 
of  the  matter.  Again,  our  concern  Is  <  1th 
religion,  not  "teaching  about  religion.' 

9.  There  are  those  who  aay  that  "relig  yn" 
ia  ttUX  possible  in  schools.  Do  you  agree, 

a.  This  Is  a  question  which  must  be  ^  ery 
carefully  considered  and  answered.  At  the 
start.  It  must  be  observed  that  many  {if  tot 
most)  of  those  who  argue  in  this  fash  km 
are  actively  opposing  or,  at  least,  minin  iz- 
tng  the  drive  for  a  Peopled  Amendment  for 
Public  Prayer.  We  call  their  position  the 
argument  from  substitution.  There  are  wo 
key  factors  In  our  response  to  It.  On<  is 
the  factor  of  timing,  the  other  la  tbe  fa<  tor 
of  recognition  of  the  very  radical  preoed  snt 
which  baa  been  activated  by  the  two  pra;  er- 
ban  decisions.  Timing. 

Once  tbe  decisions  have  been  fundam  in- 
tally  reversed,  then  it  Is  time  to  ponder  ha 
whole  matter  of  spirit  and  moral  content  In 
our  public  schools.  Until  then.  It  Is  a  v  !ry 
serious  mistake  to  divert  our  energies  In 
that  direction.  The  substitutors,  in  the  pt  is- 
ence  of  a  cancer,  are  suggesting  a  band-  lid 
on  another  part  of  the  diseased  body.  TI  ley 
are  suggesting  that  rather  than  tackle  h«  sd 
on  the  basic  Issue,  we  accept  seemln  [ly 
valid  alternatives  which,  as  we  shall  de  n- 
onstrate  here,  are  often  not  valid  alten  a- 
tlves  at  all,  and  which,  neither  singly  i  or 
collectively,  contribute  anything  towi  rd 
rooting  out  once  and  for  all  the  basic  er  or 
In  the  two  prayer-ban  decisions.  Tbe  vi  iry 
first  question  to  ask  a  substitute  Is  tbli  — 
do  you  or  do  you  not  favor  a  prayer  amei  d- 
ment?  If  be  answers  yes,  he  la  one  of  is. 
If  he  answers  no  or  If  he  equivocates,  he  Is 
against  us,  however  pious  his  pleading  or 
place. 

Many  of  the  substitutors'  proposals  ire 
void  of  any  reverence  (e.g.,  Ood  as  dat  es, 
works  of  art,  which  Pope  ruled  when,  v  ho 
reformed  what  where).  Many  have  no  tf- 
fectlve  content  about  them  (e.g.,  the  Bl  }le 
as  literature  period).  Some  have  no  asp  set 
of  collective  brotherhood  about  them  (i  ,g., 
silent  meditation).  The  cloeer  any  of  tt  sm 
comes  to  bemg  real  brotherhood  In  pra  er, 
the  more  likely  It  Is  that  It  will  be  ct  sl- 
lenged  and  struck  down  by  coiuts  opei  kt- 
Ing  under  the  compulsion  of  prayer-ban  U- 
loglc.  Recognition  of  the  very  radical  pripe- 
dent  which  has  been  activated  by  the  pramer- 
ban  decisions.  Some  things  may  stUll  be 
possible  In  our  schools,  but  to  press  tnem 
while  allowing  the  deadly  virus  of  thelwo 
prayer-ban  decisions  to  fester  further  Is  Blly 
of  very  serious  dimensions. 

What  Is  essential  Is  that  this  vlriu  be 
removed  once  and  for  all  from  the  natl  >nal 
bloodstream.  The  argument  from  subsl  tu- 
tlon  Is  particularly  dangerous.  It  mus  be 
watched  with  constant  care.  While  seel  ting 
to  favor  It,  In  fact  It  opposes  and  un  ler- 
outs  our  cause.  Any  film,  article,  sugges  Ion 
or  organization  which  advances  the  ai  ^- 
ment  from  substitution  and  does  not  clebly 
and  rei>eatedly  call  for  a  prayer  amendnant 
works  against  us.  /^  I 

b.  It  Is  sometimes  contendM  that  "cI  U- 
dren  can  stUI  pray"  In  schools.  This  Is  aim  ily 
not  true,  as  prayer  and  spiritual  Bible  readl  ig 
were  understood  and  enabled  In  most  of  <  or 
school  districts  prior  to  the  Court's  pray  r- 
ban  decisions.  In  case  after  case  (e.g.,  F  Ir 
Chance.  Pennsylvania;  Leyden,  MamMtrti  u- 
■etts;  Netoong,  New  Jersey)  attempts  to  pn  o- 
tloe  the  brotherhood  of  free  prayer  have  b«  m 
struck  down  by  the  courts.  To  suggest  tl  at 
•ven  Individual  children  can  freely  rise  In  m 
organlaed  classroom  on  school  time  and  nt  ii- 
larly  pray  Is  ridiculous  on  the  very  face  of  it. 


10.  Why  is  it  important  to  reverse  the  de- 
dslonsT 

a.  They  denied  a  great  and  good  pnetiee. 
The  brotherhood  of  free  jwayer  had  existed 
In  moat  of  our  school  districts  for  many  dec- 
ades with  a  mavHim  of  good  sens*  an  a  mini- 
mum of  mistake. 

b.  They  created  a  very  seriously  wrong 
precedent.  They  equated  reverance  with  es- 
tablishment though  In  each  case  that  rever- 
ance. In  the  form  of  free  school  prayer,  was 
nondenomlnatlonal,  voluntary  and  noninstl- 
tutlonal.  No  practise  of  public  reverance  Is 
now  safe.  A  weU  has  been  polluted  at  Its 
source 

c.  The  decisions  demonstrably  run  counter 
to  the  eonvietions  of  the  American  people  as 
to  what  their  Constitution  says.  What  hap- 
pened In  the  effort  constitutionally  to  reverse 
the  Court  Is  an  almost  xmbellevable  denial 
of  the  democratic  process.  Until  Septem- 
ber ai,  1071,  when  a  successful  "discharge  pe- 
tition" broke  the  back  of  the  Celler  blockade 
and  forced  a  prayer  amendment  to  the  Ho\ise 
floor,  there  bad  not  been  one  single  normal 
floor  vote  In  either  chamber  of  the  Congress 
on  literally  hundreds  of  similar  proposals. 
This  despite  continuing  evidence  In  poll  after 
poll  that  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
nation  favors  free  school  prayer!  What  is  at 
stake  here  then,  In  addition  to  the  civil  right 
of  free  school  prayer.  Is  democracy  itself.  If 
the  wUl  of  such  a  proven  majority  of  the  na- 
tion could  break  through  to  the  floor  only 
through  the  extremely  unusual  and  dUBcult 
device  of  a  successful  discbarge  petition, 
then  democracy  Itself  is  in  danger  I 

11.  /i  there  an  even  larger  sense  in  which 
a  Peoples'  Amendment  for  Public  Prayer  is 
now  essential? 

There  most  certainly  is.  Indeed  there  has 
never  been  a  time  since  Washington  prayed 
In  the  snows  at  Valley  Forge  when  we  so 
much  need  to  become  again  a  Nation  on  our 
knees  in  prayerl  We  are  dally  buffeted  with 
evidence  of  arrogance,  sex-Ism,  dope-Ism, 
Immorality  and  flagrant  Injustice  among  ua. 
The  school  prayer  Issue,  when  it  Is  debated 
In  fifty  states  as  the  ratification  process  de- 
velops, could  be  a  critical  first  step  in  the 
recovery  of  our  spirit  as  a  reverent  republic. 
Here  is  how  our  National  Coordinator  put 
it  in  a  speech  in  Harrlsburg,  Pennsylvania, 
on  July  10,  1969: 

"America  today  Is  in  deep  and  big  trouble. 
I  need  not  stress  the  suffering  and  angry 
poor,  the  anarchy,  the  lawlessness,  the  tragic 
syndrome  of  escape  from  responsibility 
through  drugs,  the  filth  in  some  of  our 
theaters  and  on  some  of  our  stages.  Nor  do 
I  come  here  to  suggest  that  returning  the 
civil  right  of  free  prayer  to  our  school  chil- 
dren will  all  at  once  change  everything.  I  do 
suggest  that  the  fight  for  renewal  of  this 
important  civil  right  can  become  a  great 
rallying  point  for  those  who,  like  ua.  atand 
outraged  before  the  rot  which  spreads 
through  the  nation. 

"There  la  given  to  men  now  and  then 
some  relatively  simple  moment  or  symbol 
or  place  in  which  a  number  of  complex 
things  gather  and  at  which  at  comprehenBlve 
remedy  for  multiple  wrongs  Is  clarified.  Such 
a  symbol  was  the  penny  on  the  pound  of 
tea  In  Boston  two  hundred  years  ago.  Such 
moments  came  at  Valley  Porge.  Such  places 
are  Thermopylae  and,  perhaps.  Stalingrad, 
certainly  at  the  Concord  Bridge  in  '76.  There 
are  In  these  times  and  things  tbe  symbolism 
and  the  power  to  move  whole  peoples.  This 
kind  of  moment  is  now  possible  here. 

"This  kind  of  moment  Is  now  before  us 
as  we  fight  to  enable  a  vote  in  fifty  states 
on  a  Peoples'  Amendment  for  Public  Pray- 
er. Make  no  mistake.  The  national  debate 
over  a  clarifying  amendment  to  repeal  the 
two  tragic  Supreme  Court  prayer-ban  deci- 
sions will  not  stop  with  the  morning  mo- 
ment, the  brotherhood  of  prayer  In  our  pub- 
lic schools.  Involved  will  be  the  whole  criti- 
cal  Issue  of  Ood  among  us.   Involved  will 


be  highly  important  ingredients  of  req>ect 
and  reverence,  our  good  traditions  since  Pil- 
grims signed  the  Mayflower  Compact  'In  the 
Name  of  Ood.'  that  supreme  Fatherhood 
which  makes  all  our  brotherhood  meaning- 
ful. Involved,  in  fact,  may  be  the  very  sur- 
vival of  the  democratic  process.  Here  is  a 
place  to  take  our  stand  explicitly  once  again 
as  a  reverent  republic  and  to  recoup  our  col- 
lective sanity  by  reasserting  our  national 
spirit.  Anyone  who  says  that  this  moment, 
this  cause  and  this  place  are  meaningless, 
whatever  his  other  credentUls,  is  blind." 

12.  What  wording  do  you  suggest  for  this 
People's  Amendment  for  Public  Prayer? 

Various  vrardings  are,  of  coxu-se,  possible. 
Different  wordings  have  been  proposed. 
There  is  no  perfect  language  here.  Just  m 
there  is  no  perfect  language  to  express  any 
other  civil  right.  Reasonable  men  have,  how- 
ever, recognised  long  since  that  even  in  mat- 
ters where  the  semantics  Is  difficult  words 
can  and  must  be  found  to  accommodate  the 
wlU  of  the  nation.  Perceptive  men  have  also 
long  since  reoognlaed  that  an  attack  on 
some  principle  can  be  disguised  under  an  at- 
tack on  the  wording  of  that  principle.  Hop- 
ing to  defeat  a  prayer  amendment,  to  come 
to  the  point,  the  generals  without  armies 
and  their  allies  consistently  raise  two  ob' 
jections — the  language  is  wrong,  aTid  it 
would  be  impossible  to  implement.  For  our 
part  we  concede  that  language  Is  hard  to 
come  by  and  that  there  could  be  problems 
in  Implementing  a  prayer  amendment.  But 
this  Is  no  singular  or  extraordinary  possi- 
bility in  our  democracy. 

If  we  bad  stopped  writing  laws  whenever 
there  was  a  majority-minority  split  over 
wording  or  Implementation  seemed  almost 
Inevitable  to  be  difficult,  our  Congress  would 
have  done  nothing  for  years  but  grind  out 
platitudes  and  adjourn.  What  Is  required  in 
such  a  altuation,  clearly,  is  that  the  principle 
m  question  be  accepted  and  enabled  with 
as  much  care  as  possible  given  to  seman- 
tics and  the  prospects  of  Implementation. 
We  are  always  ready  to  discuss  wording  and 
Intplementatlon  with  anyone  who  comes  to 
us  having  flrst  unequlvocaUy  accepted  tbe 
principle  of  free  school  prayer — but  not  be- 
fore! But  a  wording  must  be  decided.  To 
deny  a  nation  a  remedy  which  it  over- 
whelmingly wants  Is,  besides,  to  promote  in- 
creasing civil  disobedience  in  the  subject 
area.  The  text  of  HJ  Res.  101  (the  Wylle 
amendment  proposal)  reads: 

"Nothing  contained  In  this  Constitution 
shall  abridge  the  right  of  persons  lawfully 
assembled  in  any  public  building  which  Is 
supported  in  whole  or  In  part  through  the 
expenditure  of  public  funds  to  participate 
In  nondenomlnatlonal  prayer." 

On  the  floor  of  the  House  on  November  8, 
1071,  Mr.  Wylle— In  an  obvious  attempt  to 
reach  the  required  %  majority — substituted 
the  major  Senate  prayer  amendment  bill — 
which  replaced  nondenomlnatlonal  with 
t-o{unfary  and  added  and  meditation  after 
prayer.  The  thrust  of  the  amendment  re- 
mained the  same.  Surely  opponents  of 
amendbent  and  hostile  courts  will  attack 
voluntary  with  the  same  ferocity  with  which 
they  atacked  nondenomlnatlonal  In  the  fall 
of  1971.  But  suppose  we  focus  here  on  non- 
denominational.  Much  has  been  made  of 
this  adjective,  often  in  a  bog^us  alarm  on  the 
part  of  generals  without  armies  who  did 
absolutely  nothing  during  the  long  months 
when  amendment  proposals  remained 
blocked  in  the  Senate  Constitutional 
Amendments  Subcommittee  (Chairman, 
Birch  Bayh)  and  in  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  (Chairman,  Emanuel  Celler),  to 
assist  In  flndlng  better  words  to  say  what 
the  people  so  obviously  want  said  in  their 
Constitution. 

For  decades  in  most  school  districts  a 
reasonably  nondenomlnatlonal  prayer  was 
enabled.  Surley  In  this  age  of  good  feelings 
among  al  religious  groups,  it  ahoiUd  be  pos- 
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Bible,  as  never  before,  to  come  up  with  words 
which  reasonably  acoommodate  the  con- 
tinuing need.  One  of  tbe  greateat  Ironlea  In 
the  whole  school  prayer  flght.  indeed.  Is 
ths  attack  on  nondenomlnatlonal  from  men 
in  religion  who  spend  much  of  the  year 
being  precisely  nondenomlnatlonal — in  other 
woltia,  meeting  with  their  religious  associates 
of  other  faiths,  conferencing  on  points  of 
union  between  them,  reciting  nondenomlna- 
tlonal prayers  in  all  kinds  of  places!  Non- 
denominational,  if  we  need  to  be  more  spe- 
cific, means  quite  simply  a  prayer  which  is 
reasonably  acceptable  to  reas<mable  men. 

It  Is,  of  ooune,  patently  Impoaalble  to 
write  a  nondenomlnatlonal  prayer  among 
bigots,  if  our  religious  groups  are  narrow 
and  up  tight  and  Jealous  of  every  Jot  and 
tittle.  But  such  is,  most  obviously  to  every- 
one it  would  seem  but  the  generals  with- 
out armies,  not  the  normative  reality  in 
America  today.  To  those  who  honestly  dis- 
sent from  the  text  of  HJ  Res  #191  we  have 
issued,  and  we  repeat  here,  the  challenge  to 
sit  doion  with  us,  or  anyone  else  of  their 
choosing,  and  come  up  wtih  an  acceptable 
text.  If  they  fall  to  do  so  at  once  and  visibly, 
we  have  no  alternative  but  to  consider  their 
surface  objections  to  semantics  as,  in  fact, 
fundamental  opposition  to  the  principle 
of  free  school  prayer  itself. 

13.  What  about  school  districts  which  defy 
the  Court  and  reinstitute  free  school  prayer? 

a.  In  some  school  districts  in  the  South, 
we  understand,  school  prayer  still  happens 
In  deflnance  of  the  Court.  We  can  under- 
stand this,  but  we  most  strongly  urge  those 
m  districts  where  prayer  is  still  enabled 
not  to  relax  their  effort  for  amendment.  If, 
for  the  time  being,  you  are  succeeding,  the 
time  will  come  when  you  will  be  challenged. 
As  has  been  evident  elsewhere,  no  arg\unent 
will  save  you  from  court  denial.  Only  a 
prayer  amendment  can  assure  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  practise  you  now,  outside 
the  law,  continue. 

b.  There  are  Isolated  instances  where  in  a 
particular  school  district  free  prayer  has 
been  for  a  little  while  restored.  Examples  are 
North  Brookfleld  and  Leyden,  Massachusetts; 
Fair  Chance,  Pennsylvania;  Netcong,  New 
Jersey.  This  reality  demonstrates  that  the 
subject  is  not  dead  and  that  honest  Ameri- 
cans are  concerned  enough  about  It  to  risk 
technical  illegality  and  the  consequences 
thereof.  There  are  two  kinds,  at  least,  of 
deflance  of  law.  One  occurs  in  states  de- 
scribed under  a  above.  The  second  occurs  in 
states  where  local  school  boards  defy  the 
state  educational  establishment.  They  are 
then  challenged  by  such  groups  as  the  so- 
called  "Civil  Liberties"  Union.  We  do  not, 
of  coune,  favor  or  counsel  breaking  the  law. 
But  there  Is  much  more  involved  here.  We  do 
understand  civil  disobedience  when  prac- 
ticed responsibly.  And  this  is  clearly  a  highly 
responsible  instance  of  civil  disobedience. 
School  districts  which  thus  defy  the  Court 
are  saying — we've  had  enotigh,  we've  waited 
years  and  nothing  has  happened.  We've  peti- 
tioned Eind  written  and  met,  and  nothing  has 
happened.  Theee  are  frustrated  but  plainly 
honest  citizens.  They  are  not  outlaws.  They 
are  not  deaparadoes. 

The  challenge  here,  as  in  the  instance  of 
urban  riots,  is  not  to  condemn  the  alM-aslve- 
ness  so  much  as  to  remove  the  causes  which 
transform  peaceful  citizens  into  civil  dls- 
obedlents.  The  challenge  before  those  who 
are  honestly  ooncemed  for  "civil  liberties" 
is  rather  to  break  the  incredible  blockade  of 
democracy  in  the  Congress  in  the  case  at 
school  prayer  than  to  fulminate  against  the 
decent  citizesis  on  defiant  school  boards  and 
the  oommunlttea  they  so  accurately  repre- 
sent. Those  who  are  scandalized  by  the  tech- 
nical law  breaking  of  such  oonununltiea  as 
we  have  cited  and  then  do  nothing  to  make 
it  legally  poastble  for  all  school  boards  to  do 
what  tbe  great  majority  of  their  coostituenta 
so  clearly  dealre  are,  at  best,  hypocritical. 
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The  greater  sin,  attrely.  Ilea  with  ttie  upt^-  d.  December  28,  1070— ABO-TV  announced 
thetlc  maaa  of  parents  and  so-called  "rell-  in  a  nationally  televised  q>ecial  on  the  state 
gio\is  leaden"  than  with  parents  of  ths  of  the  nation,  that  it  had  polled  what  it  con- 
praying  few.  Tbe  greater  sin  lies  with  the  sidered  to  be  a  typical  Amwlcan  city  (Co- 
silent  clergy  rather  than  with  defiant  school  lumbus,  Ohio)  on  the  question — "Should 
boards.  Tbe  greater  sin  lies  with  thoee  who  prayers  be  permitted  in  public  schools?"  The 
while  ostensibly  promoting  "civil  liberties"  response:  Yes — 91.fi%:  No — 7.3%;  No  Opln- 
and  preaching  "the  democratic  process"  deny  Ion  2.1%. 

civil  liberty  to  the  great  majority  of  Amer-  e.  January-February  1971 — ^A  national  poll 

lean  parents  and  do  abecdutely  nothing  to  conducted  for  the  TV  program,  "The  Advo- 

help  vindicate  the  democratic  proceea  on  this  cates,"  by  Opinion  Research  (Princeton,  New 

most  drtlcal  matter  in  the  Congress  I  Jersey)    asked   this  question — "The  United 

14.  What  about  "religious  leaders"  wlio  States  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  tiie  reel- 
oppose  a  prayer  amendment?  tation  of  prayers  in  public  schools  is  uncon- 

Many  real  religious  leaders  do  support  the  stltutlonal.   Would  you  favor  or  oppose  a 

civil  right  of  free  school  prayer.  Dr.  Billy  Ora-  Constitutional  amendment  to  permit  the  use 

ham,  i>erhaps  the  most  universally  respected  of  prayers  in  public  schools?"  The  tecponse: 
religious  leader  in  the  United  States  today, 

wrote  Congressman  Wylle  Just  before  the  vote  i'l  pemnt] 

on  November  8,  1971.  Dr.  Oraham  fully  sup-     ■ 

ported  the  Wylle  amendment  proposal.  He  protes- 

said  In  part:  "I  see  no  danger  m  it  ...  If  I  Total       tint 

were  a  Congressman  I  would  vote  for  it." 

Among  others  supporting  the  principle  are:  y^                         ^ 

The   National   Association   of   Evangelicals.  No.'"""""."        12 

Patrick     Cardinal      03oyle      (Washington.     Undecided 4 

D.C.);   Bishop  Fulton  J.  Sheen;   the  North     Don't  know 4 

Carolina    Baptist    Convention;    the    South     — 

Carolina  Baptist  Convention;  the  Orthodox  f.  July  21. 1971 — A  poll  of  his  home  district 
Oreek  Diocese  of  North  America;  the  Dlo-  by  Congressman  J.  Irving  Whalley  (Pennsyl- 
cesan  Council  of  Catholic  Wmnen  in  Buffalo;  vanla)  announced  In  the  Congressional  Rec- 
tbe  Diocesan  Council  of  Catholic  Wcnnen  ord  showed  94  7o  in  favor  of  free  school  pray- 
m  Pittsburgh;  tbe  Diocesan  Council  of  Cath-  er,  4%  opposed,  and  2%  uncertain. 
olio  Women  in  Worcester;  Professor  Charles  g.  November  8,  1971 — A  poll  of  his  home 
E.  Rice  (Notre  Dame  University  Law  School) ;  district  (announced  in  the  Congsessionai. 
Bish(^  Bernard  J.  Flanagan  (Worcester.  Rxcosd — Vol.  117.  pt.  30,  p.  39891)  by  Con- 
Mass.)  :  the  Catholic  Datighters  of  America;  gressman  Scott  (Virginia)  asked  this  ques- 
the  Daughters  of  Isabella.  tion — "Should  the  Constitution  be  amended 

Most  of  the  other  so-called  "religious  lead-  to  permit  voluntary  prayer  and  Bible  reading 

ers"  who  oppose  amendment  are:   generals  In  schools?"  The  re^>onse  from  "more  than 

without  armies.  They  do  not  have  the  sup-  30,000    homes":     Yes — 78%,    No — 17%.    No 

port  even  of  their  own  congregations   (see  <q)lnion — 6%. 

item  16,  e  below).  Certainly  they  do  not  h.  October-November  1971 — A  poll,  in 
speak  for  the  American  people  (see  item  16  which  both  sides  of  the  Issue  had  been 
below) .  Our  experience  on  the  HiU,  for  more  equally  presented  in  three  previous  issues, 
than  eight  years,  has  consistently  been  this,  conducted  by  the  National  Enquirer  showed 
A  so-called  "religious  leaders"  Issues  a  state-  92%+  of  the  American  people  In  favor  of  a 
ment  or  appears  in  Washington  to  denoiuice  free  school  prayer  amendment, 
the  prayer  amendment.  Within  days,  the  of-  1.  November  19,  1971 — ^A  poll  of  his  home 
fice  of  the  Congressman  who  is  pressing  the  district  (announced  in  the  Congsessionai. 
amendment  drive  at  that  time  Is  flooded  with  Racoxo— Vol.  117,  pt.  32,  p.  42414)  by  Con- 
letters  from  members  of  his  congregation  gressman  Mlzell  (North  Carolina)  asked  thla 
vehemently  denying  that  he  speaks  for  them !  question — "Do  you  favor  restoring  the  right 
The  noise,  the  mlmeo  handouts  and  the  un-  of  volimtary  prayer  in  schools  and  other  pub- 
doubted  power  of  the  generals  without  lie  facilities?"  The  response:  Yes — 02%:  No^ 
armies  must  not  be  permitted  to  obscure  the  6%;  Uncertain — 3%. 
hard  reality.  16.  To  sum  up,  what  are  the  very  serious 

Despite  the  tactics  of  these  leaders  who  credibility  gaps  which  have  opened  here  be- 

do  not  lead,  the  American  people  have  for  ttoeen  the  American  people  and  some  of  their 

more  than  nine  years  seen  through  all  at-  so-called  leaders? 

tempts  to  deceive  them.  They  remain  con-  a.  It  is  simply  impossible  to  convince  the 

vinced  that  free  school  prayer  is  Important  American  pec^le  that  a  practise  which  was 

and  wholly  consonant  with  the  Constitution  carried  through  in  most  of  their  school  dis- 

under  which  they  are  governed.  In  fact  one  trlcts  for  many  decades  with  a  minimum  of 

of  the  most  Interesting,  and  frightening,  as-  mistake  and  a  maximum  of  common  sense 

pects  of  the  entire  prayer  amendment  drive  has  suddenly  become  divisive  and  harmful, 

is  the  credibility  gap  which  has  opened  be-  much  less  unconstitutional, 

tween  the  American  people  everywhere  and  b.  It  is  simply  impossible  to  convince  the 

many  of  their  so-called  "religious  leaders."  American  people  that  words  cannot  be  found 

What  this  says  in  terms  of  religion  in  the  to  restore  a  civil  right  which,  in  their  Judg- 

natlon  and  the  future  of  tbe  churches  is  it-  ment.  Is  Im^Mttant. 

self  one  of  the  most  Important  Issues  in  that  g.  it  is  simply  impossiUe  to  convince  the 

cluster  of  Issues  which  has  associated  Itself  American  people  that  the  return  of  religion 

with    the    drive    for   a   free    school    prayer  m  their  public  schools  is  meaningless. 

amendment!  n_  jf  j  ^ecd  further  information  on  the 

16.  What  do  the  poUs  say?  Here  are  a  few  igggl  and  historical  aspects  of  the  school 

results.  prayer  issue,  where  do  I  look? 

a.  August  1062  (Gallup)— "Do  you  »f>-  "me  outstanding  text  on  our  side  U:  "The 
prove  of  religious  observances  in  public  supreme  Court  and  Public  Prayer"  by  Pro- 
schools?"  Approve— 80%.  Disapprove— 14% :  j^g^^  Charles  E.  Rice,  published  by  the 
No  Opinion— 6'^.      ,_      ,  ^     ^^„  ,      ,  ^^  Fordham  University  Press,  NYC,  in  1064. 

b.  October  1964    (Harris)— 80%  +   of  the 

American  people  support  school  prayer.  ^-^^^^^b^^.^— 

c.  November  3,  1970-school  prayer  was  r,iiT!Ti.KRTnmvr«  TWroiff  wot  ira 
on  the  ofllcUl  ballot  In  the  state  of  Mary-  DEFENBE  FUNDBBUKN  HOL£S 
land.  73%    (400X>SO)   voted  yes:  27%    (162,-  IN  POCKETS 

706)  voted  no.  y^    PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 

March  14,  1071— school  prayer  waa  on  the  ^ZZT'  ^T^rZJt^  JlZ 

official    Florida    primal    baiot-"Do    joa  JL*"*"--^.  ^P"^,"  ^^Tf*,  "^  «»Sf*»c*fy 

favor  an  amendment  to  the  Uj8.  Oonstltu-  *"*   proDlem   of   wasteful    ^pending   in 

tlon  to  allow  prayer  In  the  Public  Schools?"  Washington    In    an    editorial    headed. 

Yes  70%  (1,143,619).  No  21%  (206.793).  "KeQ>ing  the  Clipboard  Bare." 
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AmonfiT  other  points,  In  (XHnmenti  og 
on  the  disclosure  of  a  Navy  memo  call- 
ing for  the  iq^ending  of  $400  million  I  e- 
fore  June  30  Just  to  be  In  a  position  to 
ask  for  more,  the  editorial  says: 

Defense  funds  are  burning  holes  In  ml  11- 
tary  pockets. 

That  explains  the  problem  simply  a  id 
forcefully. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  co  i- 
sent  that  the  Nation's  editorial  x 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  em- 
torial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  t|ie 
Record,  as  follows: 

Kkkpino  thx  Cupboard  Bau 

The  Nixon  economic  game  plan  between 
now  and  November  7  Is  all  too  clear — he  w  11 
spend  and  spend.  Time  was  when  Mr.  Nlxo  i, 
sharing  President  Elsenhower's  respect  f  >r 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Oeorge  M.  Hui^- 
phrey,  retreated  from  budgetary  deficits 
from  a  colled  rattlesnake.  But  first  tbl 
come  first,  and  what  could  take  priority  o^ 
getting  re-elected?  A  big  deficit,  $38  bUU^ 
or,  some  say,  $44  billion:  who  cares  at 
that  now?  Mr.  Nixon  wUl  spend  Impounc! 
funds,  where,  when  and  In  such  amounts/ 
will  do  him  the  most  good. 

Defense  funds  are  burning  holes  in  m  11- 
tary  pockets.  Sen.  William  Proxmlre.  the  tl  re- 
less  watcher  of  the  Pentagon,  got  hold  g  T  a 
message  from  Adm.  Elmo  R.  Zumwalt,  cl  ief 
of  naval  operations,  which  seemed  to  be  v  rg- 
Ing  the  Navy  to  get  rid  of  any  loose  cha:  ige 
before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  Called  on 
to  explain,  Pentagon  Comptroller  Robert  C. 
Moot,  Admiral  Zumwalt  and  other  high  <  le- 
fense  officials  Insisted  that  they  would  ne  rer 
spend  for  sordid  purposes.  But  Moot  added, 
with  more  candor  than  discretion;  "Thsre 
is  nothing  as  difficult  as  going  asking  for 
money  when  you've  already  got  a  pile  of  Un- 
used money." 

Secretary  Laird  has  been  putting  on  he 
pressure  to  avoid  this  calamity.  He  told  an 
office  meeting  of  his  aides  to  keep  the  pro- 
grams moving,  so  that  the  Defense  cupboi  ird 
would  be  bare.  "He  told  us,"  said  Moot,  "w»  've 
got  to  Improve  our  programs — to  do  w  lat 
Congress  told  us  to  do." 

The  drift  Is  clear.  The  President  and  ;he 
Secretary  of  Defense  demand  funds  to  i  re- 
vent  our  enemies,  who  glower  at  us  fi  om 
every  comer  of  the  globe,  from  showering  us 
with  nuclear  bombs  or  otherwise  ImfMrU  ing 
ova  free  Institutions.  Congress,  ever  feai  ful 
of  defense-minded  voters,  lobbyists  for  a4  ro- 
•pace  companies,  conglomerates,  etc.,  coi  ties 
•cross  with  all  that  Is  requested — 176.9  )U- 
Ilon  for  fiscal  1973  as  compared  with  $'  3.9 
bUUon  for  fiscal  1971.  As  a  resiilt,  then  Is 
now  an  unobligated  carry-over  of  916  to  H7 
bUUon,  and  that's  awkward.  Moot  Inslswd 
that  the  Pentagon  had  received  no  Instr  ic- 
tlons  from  the  Administration  to  speed  up 
spending,  but  the  cynical  might  suspect  tl  tat 
no   Instructions   are   needed. 

Spending,  however.  Is  not  for  everyone. "]  lie 
price  of  beef  Is  a  case  In  point.  High  beef 
prices  are  most  conveniently  blamed  on  ;he 
"middleman."  There  are  various  kinds  of 
middlemen  and  unlike  farmers,  they  do  lot 
comprise  a  constituency.  Tlie  farm  states  ire 
Important  to  Nixon  the  candidate,  so  S  ec- 
retary  of  Agriculture  Earl  Butz  has  bien 
whooping  It  up  for  higher  farm  prices.  In 
point  of  fact  he  promised  Mr.  Nixon  that  he 
would  follow  this  policy:  he  was  appointed 
for  that  and  nothing  else.  Consiuners  are  m- 
portant.  too.  but  they  are  not  a  oonstltuei  icy 
In  the  sense  that  farmers  are.  The  constus  ers 
will  therefore  get  short  shrift. 

Pre-election  gifts  are  in  fact  loans,  i  ind 
they  fall  due  on  November  7.  Any  farmei  or 
cattle  grower,  particularly  those  of  medl  un 
size,  who  does  not  realize  that.  If  Nixoi  is 
re-elected,  farm  prices  will  promptly  di  )p. 


Is  a  dreamer.  He  will  not  be  alone.  If  that 
Is  any  consolation.  If  Nixon  achieves  his 
heart's  desire,  he  will  propose  as  the  remedy 
for  the  country's  fiscal  Ills  the  Value  Added 
Tax.  There  Is  nothing  to  be  said  for  this 
tax  from  the  consumers'  viewpoint,  but  po- 
litically It  Is  great.  It  Is  almost  Impossible  to 
evade,  and  the  suckers  are  under  the  Illusion 
that   other  suckers   are  paying  It. 

And  If  Mr.  Nixon  loses?  WeU  the  mess.  In- 
cluding a  higher  rate  of  Inflation,  will  be- 
long to  the  Democrats,  while  Nixon  will  be  In 
San  Clemente,  poring  over  plans  for  the 
Nixon  library. 


NO-FAULT  INSXJRANCE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  20,  1972,  the  City  Council  of  Cor- 
dova, Alaska,  passed  Resolution  No.  72-5 
on  no-fault  insurance.  Because  this  reso- 
lution will  be  of  interest  to  a  number  of 
my  colleagues  and  the  people  across  the 
country,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Resolution  No.  73-8 

Whereas,  the  American  insurance  Industry 
has  been  a  vital  factor  In  the  overall  develop- 
ment oT  the  basic  concept  of  automobile 
liability  Insurance,  and 

Whereas,  the  dramatic  growth  of  the  econ- 
omy of.  the  nation  has  created  an  unprece- 
dented demand  for  protection  from  serious 
financial  loss  in  accidents  arising  from  the 
expanding  use  of  motes'  vehicles,  and 

Whereas,  the  present  system  of  automobile 
liability  Insurance  has  created  a  dependency 
on  the  courts,  a  delay  In  the  prompt  settle- 
ment of  claims  and  a  possibility  of  serious 
flnjknclal  hardships  for  those  Involved  In 
automobile  accidents,  and 

Whereas,  a  new  concept  of  insurance  has 
been  advocated  In  some  states  which  Is 
known  as  "no-Taulf  'or  "first  party"  Insur- 
ance which  holds  promise  of  clearing  court 
calendars,  speeding  claims  settlements  and 
perhaps  lowering  premiums  through  more  ef- 
fective handling  of  Insurance  claims; 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  City 
Council  of  the  City  of  Cordova,  Alaska,  that 
the  State  and  Federal  Governments  be  re- 
quested to  Initiate  legislation  which  would 
promote  this  new  system  of  automobile  In- 
surance, and 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  State  and 
Federal  Government  are  also  requested  to  In- 
vestigate the  current  programs  In  effect  In 
other  States  and  to  provide  an  Interim  report 
to  the  citizens  of  Alaska  on  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  these  existing  programs. 


THE  LATE  GOV.  JAMES  P.  BYRNES 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  edi- 
torials, articles,  and  tributes  to  the  late 
Gov.  James  F.  Byrnes  of  Columbia, 
S.C.,  continue  to  appear  in  the  Ameri- 
can press.  Such  recognition  and  adula- 
ti(Hi  are  not  afforded  to  an  ordinary  man ; 
and,  of  course,  we  all  know  that  Gover- 
nor Byrnes  wsis  anything  but  an  ordinary 
man. 

His  record  tuis  been  equalled  by  few 
men  in  American  history  and  his  country 
will  long  benefit  from  his  coiu-ageous  and 
dynamic  leadership. 

Mr.  President,  several  additional  edi- 
torials and  tributes  honoring  this  great 
patriot  have  come  to  my  attmtion.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  they  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objectioa,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Ftom  th«  GrMnville  (8.0.)  Kews. 

Apr.  10. 1973] 

James  Brmms  mxao  Maxt  Posts  .  .  .  Omt 

or  Them  Unique 

Denied  an  avenue  to  the  presidency  by  the 
timetable  of  practical  politics,  James  FrancU 
Byrnes  neverthelen  filled  an  office  that  re- 
mains unique  In  American  history. 

He  was  for  most  of  World  War  n  the  na- 
tion's assistant  president,  an  unofficial  title 
coined  by  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  himself. 

And  to  give  It  emphasis.  President  Roose- 
velt arranged  offices  for  the  South  Carolina 
statesman  in  the  White  House. 

Officially,  "Jimmy"  Byrnes  was  a  White 
House  spokesman  with  a  key  advisory  role 
and  was  director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
StebUlzatlon.  later  the  Office  of  War  Mobili- 
zation. 

It  was  here  that  perhaps  the  greatest 
Byrnes  talent,  the  ability  to  coordinate 
through  mediation,  was  used  to  the  fullest. 
And  that  delicate  political  talent  was  eval- 
uated tuDd  used  by  leaders  of  the  nation  over 
the  years,  men  seeking  the  right  man  for  a 
subtly  specialized  Job. 

The  job — whatever  the  Immediate  objec- 
tive— was  simply  practical  politics  developed 
to  an  art.  and  In  that  art,  Byrnes  was  a 
master. 

The  Byrnes  personal  philosophy  matured 
but  never  varied  from  his  early  childhood. 

Emergency  problems,  he  often  declared, 
demanded  strong  emergency  solution.  He  ap- 
plied that  precept  at  14  when  he  left  school 
to  help  support  bis  widowed  mother. 

But  he  believed  Just  as  firmly  that  emer- 
gency solutions  should  not  become  en- 
trenched long  past  the  problems  they  an- 
swered. 

In  all  the  years  that  followed,  he  never 
ceased  a  self-education  effort  and  read  law 
toward  eventual  admission  to  the  bar. 

His  consistent  belief  that  emergency  meas- 
ures should  not  extend  beyond  the  duration 
of  an  emergency  strongly  affected  bis  rela- 
tionship with  Roosevelt. 

In  the  U.S.  Senate,  Byrnes  became  closely 
associated  with  then  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Roosevelt.  When  FDR  became  the  depres- 
sion president,  the  nation  was  In  an  eco- 
nomic emergency.  President  Roosevelt  offered 
strong  welfare  legislation  as  a  solution. 

Sen.  Byrnes  supported  those  emergency 
measures  and  fioor-managed  them  through 
Congress.  Few  men  were  closer  to  the  pres- 
ident. 

Byrnes  was  a  valuable  talent  to  Roosevelt — 
but  not  a  total  tool,  for  he  objected  to  a 
never-perfected  move  by  the  president  to 
Increase  the  size  of  the  VS.  Supreme  Court 
and,  as  the  critical  state  of  the  depression 
eased,  Byrnes  balked  at  continued  welfars 
legislation. 

Still,  respect  for  each  other  was  undented 
between  the  president  and  Byrnes  and  In 
1941,  the  Soiith  Carolinian  was  appointed 
to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

In  1943,  another  crisis,  another  emergency, 
develop>ed  rapidly  with  the  spread  <rf  what 
became  World  War  II.  Again  Byrnes  was  will- 
ing to  meet  the  situation  with  emergency 
measures.  He  shrugged  off  talk  of  a  "leave 
of  absence"  from  the  Suiweme  Cotirt  as  un- 
precedented and  Improper.  Instead,  he  re- 
signed and  accepted  FDR's  appointment  as 
"assistant  president."  It  was  a  Job  Involving 
in  time  strong  emergency  measvires — ration- 
ing, arming,  the  draft,  the  most  stringent 
military  emphasis  to  which  free  America  ever 
bad  submitted. 

But  Byrnes  saw  the  measures  as  a  need  for 
the  duration  only,  and  In  fact  accepted  the 
appointment  for  exactly  as  long  as  his  serv- 
ices appeared  necessary. 

By  1946,  i^en  be  accompanied  Roosevdt  to 
the  Yalta  Conference,  Byrnes  ooosldered  that 
his  task  bad  been  accomplished.  The  war's 
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end  was  In  view  and  in  March  of  that  year 
he  resigned  and  retired  to  private  life. 

Within  two  weeks.  Prealdent  Boosevtit  WM 
dead  and  by  July,  his  suocessor.  Harry  S. 
Trvmaxi,  called  again  on  the  Byrnes  talent. 
He  named  him  secretary  of  state  to  utUlae 
the  vast  background  f  amlllanty  Byrnes  had 
aoqulred  as  FDR's  closest  wartime  associate. 

Throughout  the  poet-war  negotiations  to- 
ward peace  treaties,  the  Byrnes  mastery  (rf 
practical  politics  and  diplomacy  was  forced 
to  its  zenith  In  dealings  particulaily  with 
Russia's  Stalin  and  IColotov. 

Just  as  a  warrior  re^>ects  a  worthy  ad- 
versary, Byrnes  held  for  Molotov  In  particular 
a  peculiar  respect,  possibly  as  admiration  tcx 
his  sheer  fencing  prowess,  devious  but  mas- 
terful, demanding  every  Byrnes  ability  in 
their  dash  of  wills. 

In  1947,  Byrnes,  the  man  who  might  have 
been  president,  retired  again  from  public  life. 

At  the  Democratic  National  Convention 
preceding  Roosevelt's  election  to  a  third  term, 
Byrnes  had  Initial  promise  m  a  vice  presi- 
dential running  mate,  with  FDR's  early  bless- 
ing. But  practical  politics  soon  Indicated  he 
would  weaken  the  ticket  In  some  quarters.  He 
lacked  the  support  of  organized  labor.  He  was 
from  the  Deep  South  In  the  wrong  decade  and 
It  was  feared  he  would  alienate  the  Negro 
vote  of  the  metropolitan  North. 

His  hold-the-Une  policies  on  wartime 
wages,  rents,  food  prices,  rationing,  certainly 
had  gained  him  few  friends.  It  was  to  him 
the  buck  was  passed  when  administration 
policy  was  contested  and  he  did  what  the 
administration  expected  of  him,  shouldering 
personally  the  bitterness  that  might  follow. 

Also,  bom  a  Catholic,  Byrnes  had,  on  his 
marriage  In  1906  to  the  former  Maude  Perkins 
BuBch  of  Aiken,  Joined  her  In  the  Episcopal 
church.  "I  thmk,"  he  later  wrote,  "a  man's 
religion  la  a  matter  between  God  and  him- 
self." He  said  he  would  not  believe  Heaven 
was  compartmented  by  denomination. 

"I  dislike  the  hypocrite  who  parades  his 
'  religious  views  no  less  than  the  bigot  who 
arouses  prejudice  against  other  faiths.  Time 
was  to  show  me  that  these  opinions  were 
not  shared  by  some  of  my  political  oppo- 
nents." 

So  his  very  rellgrlous  belief  became  a  polit- 
ical liability  In  his  opening  bid  for  the  vice- 
presidency — from  both  Catholic  and  Protes- 
tant. 

Byrnes  was  a  realist  and  thoroughly 
schooled  In  practical  politics.  In  the  Interest 
of  harmony  and  In  deference  to  President 
Roosevelt's  reelection  prospects,  he  withdrew 
from  vice  presidential  contention.  Truman 
was  nominated  and  moved  Into  history. 

Byrnes  was  elected  governor  of  South  Caro- 
lina In  1950  with  an  ease  that  almost  made 
campaigning  unnecessary.  And,  in  fact,  he 
campaigned  at  low  key  tot  the  career-cap- 
ping office  that  sought  him  more  than  he 
sought  It — he  made  his  public  service  avail- 
able at  behest  of  strong  persuasion. 

Once  again  a  crisis  was  to  be  met.  South 
Carolina's  schools  were  under  fire — and  In 
truth  they  were  vulnerable  targets.  The 
school  segregation  issue  was  advancing  to- 
ward court  decisions  which  later  cast  down 
the  separate-but-equal  criteria.  South  Caro- 
lina's schools  were  "separate"  but  not  even 
the  most  ardent  segregationist  could  have 
argued  that  they  were  "equal." 

That  problem — and  It  was  In  an  emergency 
status — was  the  Immediate  Byrnes  target.  He 
proposed  and  gained  General  Assembly  ap- 
proval for  a  3  per  cent  state  sales  tax  from 
which  all  proceeds  would  be  used  for  upgrad- 
ing schools.  Most  of  the  upgrading  was  In 
the  state's  then  all-Negro  schools,  so  that 
early  in  the  program  many  of  those  sepa- 
rate Negro  schools  were  not  merely  equal  but 
superior  to  those  for  white  children. 

Byrnes  said  then  that  the  program  was  not 
one  to  be  entered  because  of  pressure  or  com- 
pulsion. "We  should  do  It  because  It  Is  rl^t," 
he  said.  "For  me,  that  Is  sufficient  reason." 


During  his  term  as  governor,  the  sales  tax 
and  bonds  sold  produced  more  than  S134 
million  and  two  thirds  ot  It  went  to  Improve 
Negro  schools.  "Jimmy's  tax,"  he  wrote,  "was 
not  calculated  to  Increase  my  popularity  but 
I  am  proud  of  what  the  tax  acoompllalied." 

There  were  other  accomplishments.  South 
Carolina's  1,300  Individual  school  districts 
were  red\iced  through  consolidation  to  103 
t<x  less  unwieldly — and  diverging — adminis- 
tration. 

Byrnes  called  for  and  saw  passage  of  leg- 
islation that  immasked  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  on 
public  property. 

Except  for  emergency — duration  meas- 
\ires,  Byrnes  retained  a  constant  states'  rights 
conviction.  It  was  to  lead  him  to  support 
then  Gov.  Strom  Thurmond  for  president  on 
the  States'  Rights  ticket  In  1948.  He  sup- 
ported Republican  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower 
for  president  In  1953  via  an  independent  slate 
of  electors.  In  1966,  he  voted  for  electors 
pledged  to  Democratic  Sen.  Harry  Byrd  of 
Virginia  because  President  Eisenhower  had 
"disregarded  his  pledges  to  iM«eerve  the 
rights  of  the  states." 

Subsequently  he  supported  Republican 
presidential  tickets — ^without  conceding  his 
Independent  convictions — and  in  1964  South 
Carolina  voted  Republican  for  the  flj^t  time 
In  modem  history  in  the  Ooldwater-John- 
son  election. 

Byrnes  was  a  deft  writer — ^many  presiden- 
tial communications  were  drafted  by  him  for 
Roosevelt's  signature — and  became  an  au- 
thor of  merit.  Two  books,  "Speaking  Frankly" 
and  "All  li»  One  Lifetime,"  are  reportorlally 
autobiographical.  He  wrote  nxmibers  of  maga- 
zine articles. 

One  of  his  most  outspoken  opinions  ap- 
peared in  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  In  1956. 
In  it,  the  formw  Supreme  Court  Justice,  un- 
der the  title,  "The  SuiM'eme  Oourt  Must  Be 
Curbed,"  took  the  court  to  task  for  itfi  in- 
fringement In  the  school  segregation  Issue 
Into  the  realm  of  legislation. 

"The  Court,"  he  wrote,  "did  not  interpret 
the  Constitution — ^the  Court  amended   It." 

In  1966,  the  wealth  <rf  material  In  the  files, 
papers  and  historical  memoranda  of  Bjrrnes 
were  placed  In  a  special  room  of  Xite  newly 
constructed  library  at  Clemson  University, 
where  they  continue  to  produce  newly  re- 
searched footnotes  to  history. 

(From  the  Greenville  (S.C.)  Piedmont, 

Apr.  10.  1973] 

Btknes  Death  Saddens  Gbeenvoxe;  Flags 

Flting  At  Halt-Stait  Hike 

Greenvllllans  expressed  sadness  Sunday  at 
the  death  of  James  F.  Byrnes,  and  following 
the  example  of  President  Nixon,  the  com- 
munity lowered  flags  to  half  staff  in  honor  of 
Byrnes. 

VS.  Hep.  James  R.  Mann,  4th  district  con- 
gressman, said,  "The  nation  has  lost  a  great 
statesman.  His  life  of  service  to  country 
places  every  American  In  his  debt."  Bymes's 
life  "leaves  many  monuments  of  progress,  or 
Justice  and  of  Increased  opportunities  for  his 
fellow  man,"  he  said. 

Former  congressman  Robert  T.  Ashmore 
called  Byrnes  "one  of  the  greatest  South 
Carolinians  of  aU  time.  He  did  a  wonderful 
Job  In  Improving  our  educational  standards 
In  the  state,"  he  said. 

Sen.  Charles  O.  Garrett  of  GreenvUle 
County  said  the  life  of  the  former  governed 
and  secretary  of  state  "should  truly  serve  as 
an  Inspiration  for  any  person  who  serves 
his  fellow  man  in  government." 

"Even  though  he  associate  with  the  various 
rulers  of  the  world,  he  never  lost  his  hu- 
mility. I  particularly  admire  this  trait  that 
he  always  possessed,"  Garrett  said. 

Greenville  Mayor  Max  M.  Heller  said  that 
though  he  met  Byrnes  only  once,  "he  was 
without  a  doubt  one  of  the  greatest  American 
figures  that  ever  lived.  The  thing  that  im- 
pressed me  when  I  met  him  was  that  he  was 
so  htunble." 


Former  mayor  Cooper  White  said  Bymfss 
had  a  record  of  unparalleled  service.  "Would 
that  we  could  be  blessed  with  statesmen  of 
his  caliber  during  these  trying  times  In  which 
we  live"  He  said. 

Another  former  Greenville  mayor,  David  O. 
Traxler,  said  Byrnes  "brought  credit  to  the 
state  of  South  Carolina,  and  his  loss  will  not 
only  be  felt  by  the  citizens  of  South  Carolina 
but  the  nation  as  a  whole." 

8Ut«  Sen.  Harry  A.  Cb^man  Jr.  said 
Byrnes  had  the  most  illustrious  career  of 
any  modem-day  South  Carolinian.  "During 
his  term  as  governor,  he  did  much  to  Improve 
our  public  education  system.  I  think  that  was 
one  of  the  things  his  term  was  marked  for 
liiB  dedication  to  a  quality  education  system." 

[From  the  Oreenville   (S.C.)   Piedmont. 

Apr.  10,  1972] 

All  in  One  Utetiice,  Btrnes'  Small  Town 

Valxtes     Boosted     America     to     Power, 

Olort 

Columbia  (UPI) — James  Francis  Byrnes 
quit  school  at  14  and  rose  to  advise  presi- 
dents In  the  turbulent  World  War  n  years. 

He  was  a  little  man  with  a  big  hat  cocked 
at  a  Jaunty  angle  who  stood  beside  Presidents 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  Harry  Truman.  A 
small  shift  of  history  could  have  made  him 
president. 

Despite  the  power  he  gained  during  the 
war  years.  Byrnes  reflected  the  small  town 
aspects  of  America.  He  preferred  to  live  quiet- 
ly with  his  wife  Maude,  whom  he  married  in 
1906. 

Byrnes  once  declared  he  would  be  hi^py 
with  three  meals  a  day,  two  suits  of  clothes 
and  "a  reasonable  quantity  of  good  liquor." 

Byrnes  spent  his  final  years  before  a 
crippling  1969  heart  attack  helping  orphans 
attend  college,  fishing  at  evMTr  possible  op- 
portunity and  spinning  tales  of  his  experi- 
ences In  government  over  bourbon  and 
branch  wat^. 

"All  In  One  Lifetime"  was  the  title  of  one 
of  his  books  and  it  speaks  of  an  amazing  47- 
year  public  career. 

In  one  lifetime,  Byrnes  was  a  newspaper 
edltM'.  a  rural  pro6ecut<H-,  a  congressman, 
senator,  director  of  economic  mc^Ulzation 
during  World  War  n,  director  of  war  mobUl- 
zatlon,  supreme  court  Justice,  secretary  of 
state,  governor  of  South  Carolina,  lawyer  and 
author. 

As  an  assistant  under  Franklin  Roosevelt, 
he  was  Instrumental  In  putting  into  opera- 
tion many  of  the  programs  that  pulled  the 
United  States  out  of  the  depression.  But  he 
remained  basically  a  conservative  voice  op- 
posing many  liberal  programs  after  the  na- 
tion regained  its  economic  feet  in  the  late 
1930's. 

His  opposition  to  growing  liberalism  In  the 
Democratic  Party  was  partly  responsible  for 
the  end  of  his  national  career  and  led  him 
to  support  Presidents  Elsenhower  and  Nixon. 

Byrnes  tlUed  another  book  "Speaking 
Frankly",  and  he  became  a  bitter  foe  of  Tru- 
man after  resigning  as  secretary  of  state,  an 
action  he  took  partly  because  of  a  debate 
over  why  Roosevelt  tapped  Truman  to  be  vice 
president  In  1944  rather  than  Byrnes. 

Byrnes  said  Roosevelt  told  him  "political 
bosses  haul  expressed  a  preference  for  Mr. 
Truman  or  Mr.  Douglas"  but  that  he  did  not 
know  whom  Roosevelt  would  back  until  the 
president  made  his  first  public  announce- 
ment. Observers  said  at  the  time  that  Byrnes 
was  not  selected  because  he  was  from  tha 
South. 

Byrnes'  Washington  years  were  spent  In 
the  halls  of  government  and  In  his  nxxlest 
capital  apartment.  He  once  said  "I  only  went 
to  two  cocktaU  parties  all  the  time  I  was  In 
Washington  and  I  didn't  hear  anything 
worth  remembering." 

Byrnes  was  bom  May  2,  1879,  to  a  poor  and 
recently  widowed  woman  in  Charleston.  He 
quit  school  to  help  support  his  mother,  a  sis- 
ter and  a  widowed  aunt. 
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Ha  worked  u  a  measen^er  In  »  Uw  o  Boe 
reading  law  and  became  a  court  ateno(  Ta' 
pher  In  1900.  Three  years  later  he  waa 
mltted  to  the  bar.  That  same  year  he  tbok 
•500  In  savings  and  borrowed  $4,600  ind 
bought  the  Aiken  Joi^mal  and  Review  Buy- 
ing as  Its  editor  until  1908  when  he  bec^e 
a  rural  prosecutor. 

Two  years  later  he  waa  elected  to 
first  of  seven  terma  In  the  UJB.  Housi 
Representatives.  He  waged  an  unsucoes  tful 
fight  for  the  VJB.  Senate  nomination  In  :  934 
but  won  In  1930  and  Immediately  open<  d  a 
cloae  friendship  with  Roosevelt,  then  go  'er- 
nor  of  New  Tork. 

He  was  appointed  an  associate  justlc^^f 
the  Supreme  Court  in  1941  by  Roosevelt. 
resigned  In  1942  at  Rooeevelt's  urging  to 


the 
of 


He 

be- 


velt 


ilitant 


come  head  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Staplll- 
zatlon,  switching  one  year  later  to 
the  Office  of  War  Mobilization. 

Byrnes  said  In  an  Interview  later 
•Idered  bis  war  mobilization  duties 
Important  of  his  career  because 
"never  questioned  one  of  my  decisions 

Roosevelt  called  Byrnes  "my 
president"  but  he  selected  Truman  for  vloe 
president  In  1944.  Byrnes  resigned  frooi  his 
War  Mobilization  Office  In  1945,  Just  a  few 
weeks  before  Roosevelt's  death. 

Byrnes  had  returned  to  South  Car  lUna 
but  now-Presldent  Truman  called  him  jack 
to  Washington  and  named  bbn  seen  tary 
of  state.  Byrnes  held  that  poet  when  the 
first  atomic  bomb  was  dropped  on  Japan  and 
he  took  part  In  the  1945  Potsdam  Coi  ifer- 
ence   with   the   President. 

But    their    relationship    deteriorated 
In   January    1947   Bynres   resigned   and 
tiirned  to  Spartanburg  to  write  "Spes  dng 
Frankly." 

Byrnes  and  Truman  remained  on  co  -dial 
terms  until    1949   when  Byrnes  openlj 
tacked  what  he  called  "the  trend  towan  i 
welfare  state." 

The  two  spoke  only  In  blustering  terr  s  of 
each  other  after  that. 

In  1950  B3rrnes  was  overwhelmingly  eli  ;ted 
governor  and  immediately  launched  a  2  las- 
slve  975  million  school  building  prog  'am, 
partly  as  a  last-ditch  effort  to  equalize  du- 
catlonal  opportunities  for  blacks  an4  to 
head  off  desegregation.  Byrnes  was  a 
gatlonlst,  but  his  manner  was  said  ti>  be 
that  of  paternalism  toward  blacks  rither 
than  that   of  a  demagogue. 

He  was  a  critic  of  civil  rights  legislation 
and   had   sharp   words   for   President   ^en 
nedy's  leadership  in  the  1960's  which  h 
"has    encouraged    lawless    elements 
the  colored  people  to  assault  law  office: 
many  white  people." 

Byrnes  was  proudest  in  the  final  yi 
his    life    of    his    scholarship    progra: 
orphaned  blacks  and  whites.  He  said 
years  ago  "It  Is  the  most  rewarding  th^ug  I 
have  ever  done  in  my  life." 
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Broadcast  EorroaiAi.  in  Twbutic  to 
BraNXs,      WCSC-TV,      Chakleston, 
Apbil  10.  197a 

KorroatAi. 

This  is  John  M.  Rivers,  President  of  wtCSC. 
Inc.,  speaking  in  the  first  person.  I  remember 
James  P.  Byrnes  as  a  devoted  friend  oft  my 
father  and  brother,  as  a  most  delightful  com- 
panion at  social  gatherings  and  a  most  don- 
slderate  friend  of  mine.  Governor  By  'nes 
first  came  to  my  attention  years  ago  whe:  t  he 
addressee^  the  Lodge  of  Sorrow  of  the  El)  s  In 
the  old  Academy  of  Music.  I  was  a  comp  ura- 
tlvely  young  man  and  my  father  designated 
him  as  a  comer.  Later,  as  United  States  Sen- 
ator, a  group  of  us  from  Charleston  trlid  to 
get  the  Air  Base  which  went  to  Jacksoiwllle, 
then  during  World  War  n  as  a  most  able  ad- 
ministrator. Upon  retirement,  he  came  back 
to  South  Carolina.  He  recognized  the  lo  equi- 
ties of  our  school  construction  prograi  i  and 
instituted  a  massive  lnq>rovement.  whl  :h  at 


that  time  went  principally  to  black  oriented 
achoola.  Then,  when  our  second  daughter  was 
preparing  for  her  Master's  Degree  the  Oover- 
nor  spent  the  better  part  of  a  day  with  her. 
He  was  the  subject  of  her  dissertation.  The 
Governor  and  Miss  Maude  had  a  most  cordial 
relaUonahip  with  my  wife.  Both  Bdlas  Maude 
and  Mrs.  Rivers  attended  Converse  College. 
Again,  on  November  30th,  1929,  Mr.  Byrnes  at 
my  father's  home  for  the  aOOth  AniUvertary 
of  the  St.  Andrew's  Society.  Probably  the  most 
exciting  meeting  with  Governor  Bymea  was 
one  evening  with  General  Clark,  at  The 
Citadel,  together  with  James  F.  Farley.  The 
three  tremendous  personalities  reminisced 
about  a  multitude  of  interesting  hi^ppenlnga. 
In  1968,  while  previewing  the  Life  of  James 
F.  Byrnes  In  Greenville,  candidate  Richard 
Nixon  came  into  the  gathering  and  Governor 
Byrnes  made  his  famous  observation  to  Mr. 
Nixon,  "We  hope  to  greet  you  the  next  time 
you  come  to  South  Carolina  as  President 
Nixon."  This  hope,  of  course,  came  to  pass  on 
more  than  one  occasion.  Truly,  James  F. 
Byrnes  was  a  great  man.  We  express  to  Miss 
Maude  our  deepest  sympathy  in  her  bereave- 
ment. We  are  glad  that  this  distinguished 
gentleman  lived  a  long  and  usef\U  life. 
This  has  been  a  WCSC  broadcast  editorial. 

[From  the  OreenvlUe  (S.C.)  News, 

Apr.  10, 1972] 

"BrsNca  FonifDATioN"  Oivss  S.C.   Tottno 

PXOPLZ    CRAMCB 

James  F.  Byrnes  never  went  to  college  but 
be  started  a  foundation  to  give  young  people 
the  opportunity  he  was  denied. 

Jimmy  Byrnes  learned  early  in  life  the 
hardships  of  being  without  a  father. 

The  compassion  bom  of  painful  memories 
and  financial  hardship  compelled  Byrnes  to 
establish  a  foundation  to  help  the  orphaned 
and  semi -orphaned  In  his  home  state. 

The  James  F.  Byrnes  Foundation,  foimded 
In  1947  to  give  financial  assistance  to  young 
people  who  wanted  to  go  to  college,  was  to 
become  one  of  the  country's  most  unxisual 
fraternities. 

To  qualify,  students  had  to  have  loet  either 
a  father  or  mother,  or  both,  to  meet  the 
standards. 

The  first  $500-a-year  scholarships  were 
granted  to  30  carefully  screened  high  school 
seniors  In  1948. 

Since  then,  the  foimdatlon  has  provided 
college  scholarships  to  hundreds  of  young 
men  and  women  who  form  one  of  the  most 
xiniisual  and  closely-knit  groups  In  the  world. 

Byrnes  Scholars,  as  they  are  known,  have 
completed  college  to  enter  careers  in  medi- 
cine, law,  education,  the  clergy,  military  serv- 
ice and  other  fields. 

Byrnes  called  the  foundation  "the  most 
rewarding  thing  I  ever  did  In  my  life." 

"The  only  real  money  I  ever  had,"  Byrnes 
rec&Ued  In  1967,  was  used  to  start  the  foun- 
dation. That  was  $50,000  from  the  now-de- 
funct New  Tork  Herald-Tribune  for  the 
serial  rights  to  Byrnes  autobiography 
"Speaking  Frankly." 

Royalties  from  the  book  were  donated  from 
the  outset  to  the  scholarship  foimdatlon. 

Sustaining  It  over  the  years  have  been 
unsolicited  contributions  from  friends,  from 
Byrnes'  i>ersonal  funds  and  from  the  scholars 
themselves. 

An  average  of  30  scholarships  have  been 
awarded  each  year.  The  applications  always 
outnumber  the  scholarships  available.  Ques- 
tions of  need  and  academic  standing  enter 
the  screening  process,  in  which  Gov.  and  Mrs. 
Byrnes  always  took  part. 

|From  the  Greenville  (B.C.)  News, 
Apr.  10, 1972] 

RxcoBoe  or  Halt  Ckmtuit  or  Snncs 

LZTT   BT   Bi 


CLncflON. — James  F.  Byrnes  left  records  of 
a  half  century  of  public  service  with  the  peo- 
ple that  launched  him  Into  history  bealde 


many  of  the  most  powerful  men  of  the  90tli 
century. 

Details  of  his  rise  from  court  reporter  in 
South  Carolina  to  Franklin  D.  Rooaereit'a 
"aaslatant  president"  through  his  stormy 
term  as  Harry  S.  Truman's  secretary  of  state 
are  preserved  in  the  Clemson  Unlveialty 
Library. 

His  vast  collection  of  papers,  document* 
and  souvenirs  were  requested  by  the  Con- 
gressional Library,  the  Rooeerelt  Library  and 
the  National  Archives. 

"However,  I  preferred  that  whatever  I 
might  have  that  was  deemed  worthy  of 
preservation  should  be  placed  in  South  Caro- 
lina whose  people  had  given  me  the  opportu- 
nity to  render  public  service,"  he  said  when 
the  collection  was  donated  to  the  school  in 
1966. 

Byrnes  said  he  selected  Clemson  because 
trustees  of  the  University  had  requested  his 
files  in  a  unanimous  resolution.  He  was  a 
lifetime  trustee  of  the  land-grant  college. 

His  souvenirs.  Including  a  copy  of  the 
Japanese  surrender  and  the  United  Nations 
Charter  which  he  signed  as  aecretary  of  state, 
are  encased  In  glass  in  tee  Byrnes  Room. 

The  chair,  now  cracked,  he  used  in  the 
UjS.  Senate  from  1931-41,  sits  behind  the 
desk  he  used  as  governor  of  South  Carolina 
from  1951-55  during  the  waning  years  of  his 
public  career.  The  room  also  contains  a  small 
desk  he  sat  in  from  1911-25  as  a  member  of 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

The  imposing  black  robe  he  wore  as  an  as- 
sociate VS.  Supreme  Court  Justice  in  1941- 
42  hangs  empty  across  the  room  from  the 
personal  fiag  he  used  as  secretary  of  state 
from  1945-47. 

His  personal  letters  Include  correq>ondence 
with  Presidents  Woodrow  Wilson,  Harry  Tru- 
man and  Dwlgbt  D.  Elsenhower. 

Large,  bulky  scrapbooks  hold  the  news  ac- 
counts and  pictures  of  Byrnes  and  other  in- 
ternational leaders  during  conferences  which 
shaped  world  history. 

His  papers  contain  correspondence  between 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  Josef  Stalin. 
Some  are  sharply  worded,  some  Informal  and 
conversational . 

Included  In  the  collection  is  an  extensive 
file  of  personal  letters  between  Bjrrnes  and 
Roosevelt  when  the  South  Carolinian  was 
director  of  war  mobilization  during  World 
Warn. 

There  are  records  of  international  confer- 
ences during  the  war  which  had  been  kept 
confidential  because  the  Russians  objected 
to  publicity. 

In  donating  the  papers  in  1966  Byrnes  said, 
"Now,  20  years  later,  I  see  no  good  reason  why 
these  conversations  should  not  be  made 
available  to  the  public.  The  people  who 
fought  the  war  should  know  all  about  our 
efforts  for  peace." 

He  dedicated  the  collection  In  the  hope 
that  "as  inquiring  minds  read  these  pi4>ers, 
they  will  be  inspired  to  take  a  greater  in- 
terest In  world  affairs  and  realize  that  the 
United  States  must  remain  strong  if  our  peo- 
ple are  to  remain  free." 

(Rom  the  News  and  Courier   (Charleston, 

S.C),  Apr.  11,1972] 

Jakes  F.  Btxnxs 

Foremost  South  Carolinian  of  his  time, 
James  F.  Byrnes  was  a  statesman  of  world 
renown.  He  chose  to  complete  his  public 
service,  which  took  him  into  all  three 
branches  of  national  government,  as  gover- 
nor of  his  native  state. 

Bom  after  his  fathers'  death  into  a  poor 
family  at  Charleston,  Mr.  Byrnes  had  little 
schooling.  He  possessed,  however,  a  keen 
mind,  sound  Judgment,  a  retentive  memory 
and  boundless  energy.  With  these  qualities 
he  ahaped  a  career  that  brought  him  fame 
and  admiration.  The  story  of  bis  life,  now 
ended  In  Columbia  at  age  92,  will  be  studied 
as  an  example  of  political  success  and  for 
valuable  Information  about  the  hUtory  of 
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this  period  tram  a  man  who  htiped  to  make 


It. 

niough  he  was  one  of  Franklin  D.  Booee- 
Ttft's  cloaeet  aasocUtea,  achieving  the  tiUe 
of  "aaslstant  President"  during  World  War 
n,  BIr.  Byrnes  was  denied  his  own  term  in 
the  White  House  by  political  maneuvers  in 
1944.  Bdleved  to  be  Mr.  Rooeevelt's  choice 
for  Vice  President  In  his  fourth  term,  Mr. 
Byrnes  was  passed  over  and  Harry  8  Tnmian 
was  nominated.  A  few  months  after  the  1946 
inauguration  Mr.  Roosevelt  died  and  Mr. 
Truman  became  President.  He  appointed  Mr. 
Byrnes  secretary  of  sUte,  but  later  they  fell 
out.  Mr.  Byrnes  returned  to  South  Carolina, 
and  In  his  last  years  supported  Republicans 
Elsenhower,  Goldwater  and  Nixon  for  Pres- 
ident. He  would  have  graced  the  Presidency 
had  the  Democrats  not  followed  another 
path. 

While  living  In  Aiken  early  in  his  career, 
Mr.  Bymes  married  Maude  Perkins  Busch  in 
1908.  nietr  marriage  was  a  happy  one.  Having 
no  Children,  he  established  a  foundation  to 
help  educate  young  people.  Gifted  with  a 
sense  of  himior  and  a  friendly  disposition, 
Mr.  Bymes  could  walk  comfortably  with  the 
humble  or  the  mighty.  He  knew  both  sides 
from  personal  experience.  He  leaves  a  vast 
number  of  friends  and  admirers  to  motu-n 
him.  and  a  political  heritage  for  future  gen- 
erations to  uphold. 

(From  the  Spartanburg  (S.C.)  Herald, 
Apr.  11,  1972] 

Btxnxs  Enshxinxd  In  Pxoplx's  Hxaxts 

The  public  service  of  James  F.  Byrnes  Is 
enshrined  in  the  history  of  his  nation  and 
state. 

His  name  will  rank  in  the  heritage  of  South 
Carolina  vtrlth  those  of  Rutledge,  Pickney, 
CalhoTU  and  Wade  Hampton. 

Throughout  the  world  today,  he  is  being 
remembered  as  a  major  figiire  of  World  War 
n  and  of  the  tremulous,  formative  period 
following  that  confiict.  His  formal  titles  and 
principal  achievements  are  being  headlined. 

His  mark  Is  left  deeper  in  the  hearts  of 
many  contemporaries,  particularly  In  South 
Carolina,  by  other  memories  which  appear  in 
smaller  print. 

Here  was  a  boy  left  fatherless  as  a  babe,  a 
boy  who  helped  support  his  mother  by  sell- 
ing newspapers  and  doing  odd  Jobs.  A  boy 
who  had  to  pass  up  not  only  college,  but  high 
scho(H  as  well. 

A  young  man  who  studied  to  master  short- 
hand and  became  a  competent  court  report- 
er. He  learned  law  and  was  admitted  to  the 
Bar  at  24. 

After  serving  14  years  In  the  U.S.  House  Of 
Representatives,  and  losing  a  race  for  U.8. 
Senator  in  1924,  he  moved  to  Spartanburg. 
Six  years  later,  he  went  to  the  Senate  by 
beating  the  man  who  had  defeated  him — 
Cole  L.  Blease. 

From  there,  he  progressed  to  the  higheet 
councils  of  national  government  and  inter- 
national diplomacy. 

Yet,  when  he  retired  as  Secretary  of  State 
and  returned  to  his  native  state  reelected 
and  honored  the  world  over,  be  did  not  retire 
from  public  service. 

James  F.  Byrnes  started  again  in  the  office 
which  is  usually  the  beginning  place  for  na- 
tional political  careers — Governor  of  South 
Carolina. 

There  he  championed  a  massive  spending 
program  for  schools  and  advocated  the  sales 
tax  to  finance  it.  Hardly  anyone  else  could 
have  provided  the  leadership  necessary  to 
accomplish  that  goal.  No  one  can  ever  meas- 
ure the  Immense  value  this  had — and  still  has 
has — ^for  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Bymes  said  service  to  people  was  the 
only  monument  he  felt  worth  leaving. 

His  sch(riarahip  program  has  helped  more 
than  300  men  and  women  who  had  lost  one 
or  both  parents.  It  symbolizes  the  closeness 
he  kept  with  people. 


Over  and  over,  they  repeat  the  refrain: 

"I  dont  know  how  I  could  have  gone  to 
oc^ege  without  bis  scholarship,  but  hs  gave 
much  more  Important  things  than  wbaX  he 
gave  in  dollars." 

"He  dldnt  want  a  memory  In  brick  or 
stone.  He  wanted  a  memory  that  would  live 
after  he  was  gone." 

Few  people  in  the  history  of  this  state  have 
changed  the  lives  of  so  many  of  his  people  ao 
much  for  the  better. 

(From  the  Florence   (S.C.)   MOrnlng  News, 

Apr.  11,  1972] 

Btxmxs  tbx  Statxsicam 

When  Donald  8.  Russell,  now  a  federal 
Judge,  was  president  of  the  University  of 
South  Caroima,  he  delighted  in  saying  that 
James  F.  Bymes  was  "one  of  the  poorest  ad- 
vertlsemrats"  the  university  had. 

Bymes,  who  died  Sunday  less  than  a 
month  away  from  his  9Sd  birthday,  dropped 
out  of  school  at  age  14  and  rose  from  mes- 
sengn  boy  to  the  pinnacle  of  power  in  all 
three  branches  of  the  federal  government, 
then  capped  it  all  off  by  serving  a  term 
as  governor  of  his  State  at  an  age  when  most 
men  would  be  retired. 

Bymes'  amazing  political  career  began 
when  he  was  elected  a  circuit  solicitor  when 
he  was  29.  EarUer  he  worked  at  odd  Jobs 
to  help  support  his  widowed  mother;  mas- 
tered shorthand  and  became  court  reporter  in 
Aiken;  read  law  which  resulted  In  his  being 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1900;  and  served  four 
years  as  editor  of  a  newspaper  in  Aiken. 

The  solicitor's  post  was  Byrnes'  stepping 
stone  to  a  brilliant  pubUc  career  which  in- 
cluded 14  years  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Reiwe- 
sentatlves  and  11  years  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
before  President  Roosevelt  appointed  him  to 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  June  1941. 

A  year  later,  at  Roosevelt's  request,  Byrnes 
left  the  Supreme  Court  to  head  the  Office 
of  War  Mobilization,  a  position  that  carried 
virtual  command  of  the  entire  war  effort 
at  home.  Roosevelt  considered  the  position 
so  important  that  he  dubbed  Bymes  "as- 
sistant president  for  the  home  front;^  during 
those  yean. 

Bjrrnes  was  one  of  Roosevelt's  most  trusted 
and  valued  associates.  Roosevelt  seriously 
considered  him  for  his  vice  presidential  run- 
ning mate  in  1944  but  chose  Instead  Harry 
S.  Truman  at  the  last  minute.  The  switch 
is  widely  attributed  to  Roosevelt's  fear  that 
a  southerner  would  be  a  liability  on  the 
ticket. 

The  switch  likely  prevented  Bymes  from 
being  President.  Truman  became  President 
when  Roosevelt  died  In  1946  and  promptly 
named  Byrnes  his  secretary  of  state. 

Bjrrnes  was  a  central  figure  In  crucial  Inter- 
national negotiations  at  the  end  of  World 
War  n.  He  with  Truman  took  part  in  the 
Potsdam  Conference.  He  participated  In  ten 
international  conferences  and  numeroxis 
meetings  with  Russians  which  convinced  him 
that  the  post-war  Soviets  were  an  intract- 
able foe  to  be  dealt  with  from  a  position 
of  strength. 

In  many  respects.  Byrnes  was  the  father 
of  modem  public  education  in  South  Caro- 
lina. Elected  governor  in  1951  when  he  was 
71-years-old,  he  successfully  pushed  through 
a  $75  million  bond  Issue  and  a  three  per  cent 
sales  tax  for  a  revamped  public  school  pro- 
gram. 

As  governor  he  provided  the  leadership 
and  inspiration  few  a  school  consolidation 
system  and  a  move  to  make  public  schools 
substantially  equal  for  all  races  because  "it 
is  our  duty." 

The  chorus  ot  tributes  to  Byrnes  echoing 
across  the  state  and  nation  are  testimony 
to  his  illustrious  public  career  and  to  his 
place  in  history  in  South  Carolina  and  In 
the  nation. 

There  is  no  question  that  he  ranks  among 
those  few  in  public  life  who  can  truly  be 
referred  to  as  statesmen. 


(From  the  (S.C.)  State  ColumbU, 
i^r.  11,  1972] 

Statk  Dxpaxticknt:  Btxnxs  Lad  Pxacx 
Foundation 

WASBmoTON. — ^The  state  department  said 
Monday  the  peace  and  security  of  the  west- 
em  world  rest  on  a  foundation  built  by 
the  late  Secretary  of  State  James  F.  Bymes. 

Department  q>okesman  Robert  J.  Ifc- 
Closkey  said  Bymes,  who  died  Sunday,  "was 
one  of  the   makers   of  modem   history." 

McCloskey  said  Bymes  "will  long  be  re- 
membered for  the  far-reaching  effects  of 
his  vigorous  activities  as  war  mobilization 
director  In  World  War  n  and  as  the  secretary 
of  state  who  negotiated  the  peace  treaties 
of  1947. 

"As  a  negotiator  his  patience  was  un- 
rivalled, but  even  more  significant  was  his 
firmness  in  standing  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  present  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 
The  western  world  will  not  forget  that  its 
freedom  and  prosperity  rest  in  large  measure 
on  a  foxmdatlon  laid  by  James  F.  Bymes." 

NnoN  Pats  Tribotb  to  Mbmokt  or  Btxnxs 

Washington. — ^Text  of  President  Nixon's 
statement  on  the  death  of  former  Secretary 
of  State  James  F.  Bymes: 

"James  F.  Byrnes  was  one  of  those  men 
who  ranked  principles  first  and  that  should 
be  his  legacy  to  all  of  us  who  seek  to  serve 
our  country. 

"No  man  in  American  history  has  held  so 
many  positions  of  responsibility  in  all 
branches  of  our  government  with  such  dis- 
tinction. He  was  a  great  patriot  who  always 
put  his  country  ahead  of  his  party. 

"Gov.  Byrnes  acted  always  for  the  t>est  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  of  America,  as 
he  saw  those  interests  from  the  solitary  view- 
point of  his  personal  conscience. 

"He  was  trained  as  a  lawyer,  began  his 
public  service  as  a  solicitor  and  became  an 
associate  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States. 

"He  was  also  a  legislator,  representing  the 
people  of  South  Carolina  in  the  Congress 
for  24  years.  He  served  the  executive  branch 
of  the  federal  government  with  particular 
distinction,  as  "assistant  president"  and 
secretary  of  state.  And  he  then  returned  to 
his  beloved  home  state  of  South  Carolina 
to  serve  its  people  as  governor. 

"America  was  served  exceedingly  well  by 
this  distinguished  South  Carolinian  who 
became  one  of  the  dominant  American  state- 
men  and  political  leaders  In  the  turbulent 
years  that  bridged  the  new  eras  spawned 
by  two  world  wars  and  the  tensions  and 
realignments  resulting  from  each. 

"I,  for  one,  was  always  grateful  that  I 
could  seek  his  wise  counsel.  I  will  miss  it  now 
that  I  cannot. 

"Mrs.  Nixon  joins  me  in  expressing  deepest 
sympathy  to  Mrs.  Byrnes." 


[From  the  Greenville  (S.C.)  Piedmont. 
Apr.  11,  1972) 

James  Francis  Btxnxs:  Noble  Example  fox 
All 

It  Is  pure  academic  exercise  to  speculate 
on  how  American  and  world  history  might 
have  been  altered  If  James  Francis  Bymes 
had  l>ecome  President  of  the  United  States. 

At  the  end  of  his  life,  however.  It  is  clear 
that  his  name  will  be  listed  among  the  great 
statesmen  who  were  in  all  ways  fully  quali- 
fied for  the  nation's  highest  office,  yet  were 
denied  it  for  quixotic  reasons  which  may 
always  be  the  worst  legacy  of  a  democracy. 

There  is  some  satisfaction  in  the  fact  that 
historians  already  rank  his  Impact  on  gov- 
ernment as  greater  than  that  of  a  substantial 
number  of  men  who  reached  the  presidency 
through  those  same  democratic  quirks  and 
failed  their  responsibilities. 

Another  brilliant  South  Carolinian,  John 
C.  Calhoun,  and  other  leaders  such  as  the 
Websters,  Clay  and  Taft,  never  reached  the 
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top  though  their  service  to  their  couhtry 
was  unmlst&kably  superior  to  th»t  of  na«ny 
presidents. 

How  able  was  James  Byrnes  la  evidenced 
by  his  extremely  powerful  admlnlBtr«tlve 
positions  under  Presidents  Franklin 
velt  and  Harry  Truman,  when  he  helped 
guide  America  through  World  War  nTand 
shaped  the  poet-war  world  until  political 
and  foreign  policy  dlsenchantments  drove 
him  back  to  guide  his  native  state 

A  more  complete  summary  of  his  Influence 
In  almost  every  phase  of  state,  national  hnd 
International  affairs  must  await  a  longer 
evaluation,  but  there  Is  no  need  to  doubt 
one  thing : 

The  dignity,  stature.  Intelligence,  political 
acumen  and  Integrity  of  James  Byrnes  \»ere 
a  credit  to  the  entire  field  of  govemmen;. 

Nowhere  Is  this  more  evident  than  In 
South  Carolina. 

Every  governmental  action,  every  caidl- 
dacy.  every  facet  of  state  politics  has  bsen 
for  the  past  half  century  and  will  be  In  the 
future  measured  against  the  statesman  Ike 
stance  of  James  Byrnes. 

The  high  plateau  on  which  he  lived  his 
life  and  served  others  unselfishly  may  lot 
be  reached  again  soon  by  leaders  who  «  me 
after  him,  but  at  least  they  have  a  nt  ble 
example  to  follow. 

And  all  South  Carolinians  can  be  ptpud 
they  put  their  faith  and  trust  In  a  giant 
whose  firm  but  gentle  hand  will  be 
though  never  forgotten. 

(Prom   the   Anderson    (3.C.)    Independent, 
Apr.  11,  inai 

liBADKHS  EXPKK88  OBIXr,  SOKBOW 

(By  Joanne  Thrift) 

Expressions  of  grief  and  sorrow  poi_ 
as  news  of  the  death  of  statesman  and  | 
leader    James    F.    Byrnes    was    receh 
Anderson. 

Local  businessmen,  city  and  count] 
clals  voiced  sadness  regarding  the  Ic 
the  country,  the  state  and  the  area. 

Third  District  Congressman  W.  J.  . 
Dom  of  Greenwood  recalled  that  both 
C.  Calboiin  and  Byrnes  had  represent 
Congress  a  great  portion  of  the  present 
District,  now  represented  by  Dorn. 

"During  his  illustrious  career,  Jamc.  . . 
Byrnes  presented  a  magnlfloent  imagelfor 
the  South  and  for  all  Americans,"  Rep.  Ebm 


said.    "During    an    era   of   demagogues, 
stayed  in  the  mainstream  of  moderation 


he 
In 


any  definitive  history  of  the  era  of  the  Gi  eat 
Depression,  the  dynamic  first  100  days  of  ihe 
Roosevelt  Administration,  the  New  Deal  i  nd 
final  victory  In  World  War  II  James  P.  Byr  lea 
must  be  given  a  supierlor  place." 

A  visit  to  Anderson  by  Byrnes  was  reme  n- 
bered  by  Joe  Lyons,  retired  president  of  M. 
Lowensteln  and  Sons.  Lyons  who  said,  'He 
wa«  very  charming  and  so  was  his  wife.  He 
entered  the  grounds  at  Orr  Mills  with  ny 
father  and  mother  In  a  horse  and  carrli  ge 
In  the  early  1950s.  He  was  very  Jovial  and 
he  and  my  father  recalled  old  times.  He  mi  de 
a  beautiful  speech,  which  was  very  touch!  ng 
and  Impressive." 

Byrnes'  visit  here  on  that  occasion  was  :  or 
the  60th  anniversary  of  Orr-Lyons  Mills. 

Former  Mayor  Pete  Glenn  met  Byrnea 
when  he  was  running  for  governor  and  e- 
newed  the  friendship  when  Byrnes  came  to 
Anderson  on  a  later  occasion. 

"You  know  at  one  time,  we  had  a  hl;h 
school  girl  working  for  us  at  Economy  Drig 
Store,"  Glenn  said.  "She  was  the  sole  supp<  rt 
of  her  mother.  She  applied  for  and  recelv  sd 
one  of  the  Byrnes'  scholarships  for  deeeiir- 
Ing  students.  Her  name  was  Mary  Laney." 

Glenn  added.  "He  made  a  vivid  Impressli  in 
on  everyone.  I  had  been  reading  about  h;m 
all  thoae  years  when  he  was  'assistant  pre<  1- 
dent'  and  everything  written  about  him  w  is 
true." 

Other  Anderson  leaders  made  ■i»«ti»y  oa  n- 
ments. 


Dr.  J.  B.  Bouse,  president  of  Anderson  Col- 
lege: "Perhaps  the  greatest  thing  he  has 
aver  done  Is  yet  to  be  experienced  through 
the  scholanhlps  which  be  has  eatabllahed. 
He  had  a  depth  of  understanding  that  every 
person  doesn't  have.  I  think  he  certainly  was 
an  example  of  what  can  be  accomplished  un- 
der the  ty]>e  government  we  have  had  In 
the  United  Stetes." 

Anderson  Mayor  Richard  Otter:  "Jimmy 
Byrnes'  name  has  been  associated  to  ma  with 
greatness  ever  since  I  have  known  anything 
about  history  and  political  science.  The  death 
of  a  South  Carolinian  who  has  meant  so 
much  to  everyone  certainly  is  a  great  loea." 

State  Sen.  M.  E.  McDonald  (Anderson 
County) :  "I  think  not  only  has  our  state,  but 
our  nation  as  a  whole,  lost  one  of  our  great- 
est statesmen.  I  met  blm  on  more  than  one 
occasion.  He  was  the  kind  of  man  who 
could  associate  with  anyone  on  any  level.  If 
X  could  pattern  my  political  career,  I  would 
be  happy  to  follow  In  his  footsteps.  The  thing 
that  I  admire  so  much  about  him  la  that  he 
was  so  unusually  modest,  never  craving  pub- 
licity but  going  about  his  work  and  doing 
a  great  Job  for  our  country." 

Former  Anderson  Mayor  William  O.  Jtdin- 
ston  (a  brother  of  the  late  Sen.  OUn  D.  John- 
ston) :  "Jimmy  Byrnes  was  an  astute  politi- 
cian In  a  campaign,  a  statesman  in  office.  He 
helped  guide  the  destiny  of  his  nation  and 
the  world  through  his  leadership." 

Hugh  Agnew.  realtor:  "I  think  he  was  cer- 
tainly tofw  among  outstanding  people  who 
have  done  great  things.  I  did  not  know  him 
personally  very  well  until  he  became  gover- 
nor. I  was  closely  associated  with  him  those 
four  years.  The  more  I  saw  of  him,  the  better 
I  liked  him.  He  brought  great  honor  and  re- 
spect to  South  Carolina." 

[From  the  Anderson  (S.C.)  Independent, 

Apr.  11, 1972] 
Thousands  Ajik  EzpxcrxD  To  Pat  Labt 

TaiBUTKS  TO  James  F.  Btbnxs 
Columbia. — The  body  of  former  U.S.  Secre- 
tary of  State  James  B.  Byrnes  will  be  brought 
to  the  rotunda  of  the  South  Carolina  State- 
house  Tuesday  afternoon  and  thousands  are 
expected  to  file  by  throughout  the  night  to 
pay  last  tributes  to  one  of  the  state's  great- 
est leaders. 

Among  those  attending  the  memorial  serv- 
ice at  noon  Wednesday  In  the  rotunda,  and 
the  federal  building  across  from  the  Capitol 
at  Trinity  Episcopal  Church.  wlU  be  Mrs. 
Richard  M.  Nixon  and  Army  Chief  of  Staff 
Gen.  William  C.  Westmoreland,  the  Spartan- 
burg native  who  Byrnes  appointed  to  West 
Point. 

Plans  for  the  almost  a4-ho\ir  ceremonies 
were  worked  out  Monday  afternoon  at  a  con- 
ference of  William  P.  Prloleau,  a  Columbia 
attorney  and  close  friend  of  Byrnes  and  his 
wife;  Lt.  Gov.  Earl  Morris;  House  Speaker 
Solomon  Blatt  and  Jack  West,  son  of  Gov. 
John  West,  who  Is  serving  as  his  father's 
personal  representative. 

Gov.  West  Is  In  Japan  on  a  trade  mission. 
President  Nixon  will  be  In  Canada  and  also 
will  not  be  able  to  attend. 

The  House  and  Senate  will  meet  briefly  at 
noon  Tuesday  in  the  chambers  on  either  side 
of  the  spot  where  the  flag-draped  coffin  will 
lie.  A  resolution  will  be  approved  declaring 
Wednesday  a  day  of  mourning  In  South  Caro- 
lina and  the  legislature  wUl  then  be  ad- 
journed until  Thursday. 

The  body  will  be  brought  Into  the  State- 
house  at  9  p.m.  An  honor  guard  of  South 
Carolina  national  guardsmen  will  stand  by 
throughout  the  night  until  the  public  me- 
morial service  at  noon  Wednesday. 

Retired  Gen.  Lucius  D.  Clay  will  deliver 
the  eulogy.  Clay  was  a  personal  friend  of 
Byrnes  and,  while  serving  as  occupation  com- 
mander In  Germany  after  World  War  n,  re- 
ported directly  to  Byrnes,  then  the  Secreitary 
of  SUte. 
Mrs.  Nixon  Is  schadulad  to  arrlva  at  Co- 


lumbU  MetropoUtan  Airport  at  alMut  10 
ajn.  She  wlU  be  driven  directly  to  the  Bymaa 
home  and  will  accompany  Mrs.  Bymea  to  tha 
memorial  service  and  to  the  funeral  aarvlea 
at  the  church. 

Prloleau  said  It  Is  hoped  about  800  aeata 
will  be  available  for  the  public  at  the  church. 
Most  will  be  reserved  for  about  7S  state  offi- 
cials, an  equal  number  r»ipr—jint<»g  the  fed- 
eral government  and  the  "Bymaa  acholan,'* 
some  of  the  more  than  300  persona  who  at- 
tended college  on  fimds  from  tha  founda- 
tion Byrnes  created  for  that  purpoaa. 

Bymea  scholars  will  also  Une  the  path  from 
the  back  entrance  of  Trinity  Church  to  tha 
grave  In  the  churchyard.  Funeral  aenrloaa 
will  be  conducted  Jointly  by  Dr.  Jamea  Stir- 
ling, rector  of  Trinity,  and  Bishop  Gray  Tem- 
ple of  the  Episcopal  Dloceae  of  South  Caro- 
lina. 

The  last  such  public  ceremonies  at  the 
Statehouse  were  In  1964  when  the  body  of 
Sen.  Olln  D.  Johnston,  D-S.C,  lay  In  state 
throughout  the  night. 

After  the  eulogy  by  Gen.  Clay,  the  coffin 
will  be  carried  down  the  front  steps  of  the 
Statehouse  and  a  procession  composed  of 
state  and  federal  officials.  Judges,  and  Bymea 
scholars  will  follow  It  on  the  block-long  walk 
to  the  church. 

Among  those  with  reserved  seats  In  the 
church  will  be  the  presidents  of  state-sup- 
ported Institutions  of  higher  learning  and 
their  wives  and  the  president  of  Converse 
College  and  his  wife.  Converse  is  the  private 
school  in  Spartanburg  which  Mrs.  Bymea 
attended.  Both  she  and  Byrnes  had  served 
on  the  Converse  board  of  trustees. 

The  casket  wUl  be  draped  with  the  Ameri- 
can flag,  the  South  Carolina  state  flag  and 
the  flag  of  the  Secretary  of  Stete. 

The  flag  which  Byrnes  used  when  he  was 
secretary  of  state  Is  In  the  Byrnes  Room  at 
Clemson  University.  The  one  to  be  used  at 
his  funeral  was  obtained  from  the  museum 
at  The  Citadel. 

[From  the  Anderson  (S.C.)  Independent, 

Apr.  11. 1972] 

Btrnks  Body  To  Ln  in  Statx  in  Rotunda 

OF   THX    STATEROUBX 

Columbia. — The  body  of  James  F.  Byrnes 
will  He  in  state  In  the  rotunda  of  the  South 
Carolina  Statehouse  Tuesday,  only  a  few 
steps  from  where,  at  the  age  of  71  and  after 
a  distinguished  national  political  career,  he 
was  sworn  in  as  governor  of  his  native  state. 

Byrnes,  who  during  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury served  his  state  and  his  nation  In 
Congress,  on  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  as  U.S. 
Secretary  of  State,  as  head  of  the  Office  of 
War  Mobilization,  and  eventually  as  gov- 
ernor, died  Sunday  In  his  Columbia  home. 

He  was  92. 

A  memorial  service  will  be  conducted  at 
noon  Wednesday  in  the  historic  statehouse 
where  metallic  stars  are  embedded  In  the 
granite  blocks  to  show  where  Northern  can- 
non balls  struck  during  the  Civil  War. 

Retired  Gen.  Lucius  Clay  will  deliver  tha 
service  as  the  three  flags  above  the  state 
Capitol — the  Stars  and  Stripes,  the  Palmetto 
Tree  flag  of  South  Carolina,  and  bars  and 
stars  of  the  Confederate  battle  flag — fly  at 
half-staff. 

Funeral  services  then  will  be  conducted 
across  the  street  at  the  old  Trinity  Episco- 
pal Church,  with  burial  in  the  church 
cemetery  near  the  now-bustling  downtown 
area  of  Columbia.  The  Graveslte  Is  In  the 
shadow  of  the  statehouse  dome  and  close  to 
the  spot  where  workmen  are  erecting  a 
statute  of  Byrnes,  inscribed.  "As  statesman. 
Jurist,  diplomat,  he  gave  a  lifetime  of  serv- 
ice to  state,  nation  and  the  world." 

There  will  be  dignitaries  from  the  national 
and  state  level  In  attendance.  Mrs.  Richard 
M.  Nlzon  wiU  be  here,  almost  three  years 
after  she  and  President  Nlzon  were  In  Co- 
lumbia to  honor  Bymes  on  his  90th  birth- 
day. 
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Gen.  W.  C.  Westmoreland,  the  Army  chief 
of  staff.  Is  to  attend  final  rites  for  the  man 
who,  whUe  a  VB.  senator  appointed  him 
to  the  UJB.  MUltary  Academy  at  West  Point, 
N  Y 

Famed  evangelist  Billy  Graham  is  sched- 
uled to  attend,  as  are  most  of  the  state 
political  leaders. 

And,  there  will  be  many  of  the  several 

hundred   c»phan  children,   moat  of   them 

'adults  now,  who  received  the  nwney  they 

needed  to  attend  college  from  the  James  F. 

Bymas  Scholarship  Foundation. 

Bymes  founded  the  scholarship  program 
m  1948  and  once  said  he  had  "turned  over 
every  dollar"  made  from  his  books,  articles, 
and  speeches  to  the  program. 

Dr.  William  E.  Rowe,  a  prominent  general 
surgeon  from  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  was  one 
of  those  youths  who  received  a  scb<4arshlp 
from  "Pop  Bymes,"  and  who  will  be  In  Co- 
lumbia for  the  final  rites. 

"Over  the  years,"  he  said  "Pop  Bymes  has 
been  a  guiding  light  to  all  of  us,  an  inspira- 
tion to  do  better.  The  only  thing  he  ever 
asked  of  us  was  to  do  the  best  we  could." 

Messages  arrived  through  Monday  at 
Byrnes'  fashionable  but  unpretentious  home. 
President  Nixon,  called  about  the  death 
by  Gov.  John  C.  West  whUe  on  a  trade  pro- 
motion mission,  sent  a  telegram  expressing 
his  condolences. 

It  Is  more  than  31  years  now  since  Byrnes 
was  sworn  in  as  governor,  and  he  will  lie  In 
state  near  the  legislative  chambers  where 
he  xirged  enactment  of  law  making  It  a 
criminal  offense  for  persons  over  16  years 
of  age  to  parade  on  the  streets  or  highways 
while  masked. 

It  was  a  law  aimed  at  stopping  the  actions 
of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  It  was  a  law  soon 
enacted  by  the  legislature. 

He  win  lie  m  state  near  the  legislative 
chambers  where  he  succeeded  In  the  passage 
of  a  sUte  sales  tax  to  finance  the  separate 
but  equal  school  system  for  blacks  and 
whites,  an  action  later  struck  down  by  the 
Supreme  Oourt  on  which  he  had  served. 

Byrnes  said  at  the  time,  "I  do  not  need 
the  assistance  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  nor  do  1 
want  Interference  by  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People." 
Byrnes  split  with  the  Democratic  party 
in  the  presidential  election  of  1962  and  sup- 
ported Gen.  Dwlght  David  Elsenhower,  the 
Republican  nominee. 

Byrnes  once  remarked  that  he  frequently 
heard  It  said  prior  to  the  election  that  If  a 
South  Carolina  Democrat  voted  for  a  Re- 
publican candidate  for  president,  "his  grand- 
father would  turn  over  In  his  grave." 

But,  Byrnes  said,  more  than  168,000  Inde- 
pendent Democrats  gave  their  vote  to  Elsen- 
hower and  "a  friend  who  lives  near  old 
Trinity  churchyard  in  Columbia,  where  He 
the  remains  of  many  dlstlnguUhed  South 
Carolinians,  told  me  that,  in  spite  of  the 
election  returns,  he  heard  no  unusu^  sounds 
in  the  cemetery." 

It  will  be  m  this  same  old  Trinity  church- 
yard, where  Byrnes  will  be  burled  Wednes- 
day afternoon,  alongside  many  other  distin- 
guished South  Carolinians. 

(From  the  Greenville  (S.C.)  News, 

Apr.  11.  1972] 

South  Carolina,  Nation  Mouxn  Dkath  of 

Statesman 

Columbia. — South  Carolina  and  the  nation 

Joined  In  mourning  the  death  of  former  Gov. 

Jamee  F.  Bymes  Monday  amid  plans  for  a 

state  funeral   to  honOT  the  man  President 

Nixon  called  "one  of  the  greatest  statesmen 

of  otir  time." 

Bymes,  whose  public  service  career  spanned 
47  years  of  service  during  nine  presidential 
administrations,  died  Sunday  at  his  Colum- 
bia home  at  the  age  of  92. 

Bymas'  physician  said  the  cause  of  death 
was  terminal  pneumonia. 


The  body  of  the  sUtesman  is  scheduled  to 
be  taken  to  the  State  House  at  3  pjn.  Tues- 
day to  lie  in  state  until  a  noon  memorial 
service  and  funeral  Wednesday  expected  to 
be  attended  by  Mrs.  Pat  Nixon  and  more 
than  60  Washington  ofllclals  as  well  as  thou- 
sands of  South  Carolinians. 

The  South  Carolina  National  Guard  was  to 
serve  as  honor  giiard  for  the  flag-draped 
casket  which  will  remain  closed. 

The  General  Assembly  planned  to  meet 
early  Tuesday  to  officially  designate  Wednes- 
day a  day  of  mourning,  ^vlng  state  employes 
and  school  children  a  chance  to  pay  their  re- 
spects to  the  former  secretary  of  state.  Su- 
preme Coiirt  Justice,  U.S.  senator  and  Con- 
gressman and  "assistant  president"  to 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

Members  of  the  Bymes  family  prepared  for 
the  ceremonies  with  a  steady  trickle  of  visi- 
tors to  the  family  home  in  a  quiet,  tree- 
shaded  Columbia  suburb. 

Gov.  John  C.  West,  visiting  Japan  with 
the  National  Governor's  Conference,  sent  a 
telegram  to  Mrs.  Maude  Bymes,  widow  of  the 
former  governor,  saying  he  would  be  unable 
to  return  to  the  coimtry  for  the  fimeral  and 
naming  his  son,  John  West  Jr.,  to  represent 
the  West  family  and  Lt.  Gov.  Earle  E.  Morris 
Jr.  as  the  official  state  representative. 

Morris  and  West's  son  visited  the  Bymes 
home  Monday,  reporting  Mrs.  Byrnes  "rest- 
ing comfortably"  but  seeing  only  members 
of  the  Immediate  family. 

Retired  Gen.  Lucius  D.  Clay,  former  allied 
high  commander  In  post- World  War  n  Ger- 
many and  a  close  wartime  associate  of 
Bymes.  will  deliver  a  eulogy  to  Bymes  at  a 
memorial  service  at  the  rotimda  of  the  State 
House  Wednesday. 

Clay,  who  said  Byrnes'  career  was  "without 
parallel  in  modem  times,"  credited  the  South 
Carolinian  with  the  bulk  of  responsibility  for 
the  failure  of  communism  to  take  root  In 
Western  Europe  at  the  close  of  the  war. 

A  procession  was  to  follow  the  casket  fitxn 
the  State  House  to  the  Trinity  Episcopal 
Church  across  the  street  from  the  Ci^itol. 

Directly  behind  the  casket  was  to  be  the 
family  and  close  friends  then  a  delegation  of 
75  state  officials,  76  federal  officials  and  then 
the  Bymes  scholars,  orphans  who  have  re- 
ceived scholarsh'pit  from  the  Byrnes  Founda- 
tion. 

The  scholarship  also  provided  the  flowers 
to  be  placed  on  the  casket  after  the  flag 
Is  r«noved  at  the  cemetery. 

Funeral  services  at  the  church  were  to  be 
followed  by  burial  in  the  churchyard  where 
Byrnes  Joins  otho:  state  political  leaders  of 
the  past  100  years. 

Approximately  250-300  seats  at  the  church 
were  to  be  reserved  for  the  general  public. 

"Governor  Byrnes  loved  the  people  of  South 
Carolina  and  it  Is  only  appropriate  that  they 
be  given  a  chance  to  l>e  here,"  said  a  family 
spokesman. 

Flags  on  state  buildings  were  ordered 
flown  at  half  staff  tmtll  the  day  after  the 
funeral  and  President  Nixon  had  the  White 
House  flag  fiown  at  half  staff  although  such 
action  Is  rare  for  any  person  not  holding 
office  at  the  time  of  death. 

"No  man  In  American  history  has  held  so 
many  positions  of  responsibility  in  all 
branches  of  our  government,"  said  the  Presi- 
dent Sunday.  "He  was  one  of  the  greatest 
statesmen  of  our  time." 

Bymes  had  been  In  poor  health  for  the 
last  three  years  after  suffering  a  stroke  in 
early  1969.  He  was  hospltaUsed  three  times 
that  year  and  was  bed-ridden  In  recent 
months.  He  lapsed  Into  a  coma  last  Thurs- 
day and  died  Sunday  afternoon  with  Mrs. 
Bymes  and  a  private  nurse  at  his  side. 

Bymes  held  public  office  during  the  ad- 
ministrations of  Presidents  Theodcwe  Roose- 
velt, William  Taft,  Woodrow  Wilson.  Warren 
O.  Harding,  Calvin  Coolldge,  Herlsert  Hoovw, 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Harry  ITuman  and 
Dwlght  Blsenhowar. 


Bymes  was  bom  in  Charleston  'm  1879 
and  dropped  out  of  school  at  14  to  support 
his  widowed  mother.  He  won  election  to  the 
U  S  House  in  1910,  serving  seven  terms,  and 
moved  to  the  Senate  in  1930  where  be  es- 
tablished a  close  friendship  with  then  New 
York  Gov.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

Roosevelt  ^pointed  him  to  the  Supreme 
Oourt  in  1941.  Bymes  resigned  In  1942  to 
direct  the  Office  ot  War  MobUlsatlon  and 
later  the  Office  of  Economic  MobUlzatlon  dur- 
ing World  War  Two.  After  Roosevelt's  death 
in  1946.  President  Harry  Truman  asked 
Byrnes  to  become  secretary  of  sUte. 

After  returning  to  South  Carolina  in  1947, 
Bymes  was  overwhelmingly  elected  govemor 
serving  one  term  from  1951-55  After  his  re- 
tirement he  and  Mrs.  Bymes  relaxed  at  their 
Columbia  home,  later  estabUshlng  a  coUfg* 
scholaishlp  program  for  orP^»°«  J[^^ 
Bymes  once  called  "the  most  Important 
thing  I  have  ever  done." 

[From  the  Anderson  (S.C.)  Independent. 

^  Apr.  11,  1972] 

EvxN    YouNGxa    Genksation    Takis 
IirrxBKST  in  Btbnxs 
(By  Jerry  Alexander) 

Clkmson.— Even  the  younger  generation, 
many  bora  as  the  distinguished  career  of 
James  P.  Bymes  was  drawing  to  a  close,  seem 
eager  to  leam"  more  about  the  'ormer^^-f. 
^cretary  of  State  who  died  Sunday  at  his 
Columbia  home. 

Mrs.  Cathy  Harrington.  In  her  capacity  as 
technical  assistant  In  the  Special  Collections 
Department  of  the  Robert  Muldrow  Cooper 
Llteary  at  Clemson  University,  Is  In  charge 
of  many  of  the  papers  and  mementos  cover- 
ing Bymes'  Ufe  of  public  service. 

She  said  Monday  that  since  Bymes  pass- 
ing the  number  of  visitors  to  the  James  F. 
B^es  room  on  the  main  floor  of  the  build- 
ing "has  Increased  substantially." 

"MosUy  they  Just  oome  in  and  look  at  his 
pictures,  or  at  the  varlotis  other  Items  we 
have."  she  said.  ^  ^      ^     . 

The  large  room  houses  Items  that  reflect 
Bymes'  long  career  as  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
Justice,  secretary  of  State,  congressman,  sen- 
ator and  govemor  of  South  Carolina. 

Bymes.  who  was  a  trustee  of  the  umver- 
slty;  has  said  of  the  collection:  "I  hope  that 
papers,  manuscripts,  documents,  cartoons 
tmd  souvenirs  will  be  of  some  Interest  ana 
value  to  future  students  and  historians." 

The  room  was  officially  opened  on  Nov.  28, 
1966.  and  at  that  time  Byrnes  commented  on 
Its  attractiveness  and  displays. 

He  told  those  gathered  for  the  opening 
ceremony.  "My  hope  U  that  as  pe?Ple  or  1?" 
qulrlng  minds  read  these  papers,  they  wUl  be 
inspired  to  take  a  greater  Interest  In  world 
affairs  and  realize  that  the  United  Stetes 
must  remain  strong.  If  our  people  are  to 
remain  free."  ^  . 

A  portrait  and  bust  of  the  statesman  Is 
among  the  features  of  the  Byrnes  room.  T^ 
furniture  Includes  the  desk  and  chair  used 
by  Bymes  durtng  his  tenure  as  govemor,  a 
chair  used  when  he  was  Secretary  of  Statt 
and  his  desk  used  whUe  serving  In  the  US. 
House  of  Representatives  from  1911-13. 

In  an  adjacent  room,  more  papers  cover- 
ing Bymes  are  stored.  All  the  Items  in  the 
B^es  room  are  housed  m  glass  ,caj«i  for 
protection  and  the  dlspUys  are  weU  lighted 
for  easy  reading. 

IFrom  the  Spartanlmrg  (S.C.)  Herald. 

Apr.  12,  1972] 
Two  Spkbchks,  Two  Ekas:  A  Dramatic 

SBQun. 
South    Carolina's   moat   beloved   and   re- 
spected modem  statesman  is  being  burled 

today. 

Last  night,  Spartanburg  saluted  overseas 
Industries  which  mean  so  much  to  continu- 
ing economic  progress  in  this  county  and 
state. 
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James  F.  Byrnes  the  diplomat  plajdd  a 
very  significant.  Initial  role  In  probabl)  the 
principal  development  which  led  to  Spai  tan- 
burg's  prominent  place  In  International  Com- 
merce. 

As  Secretary  oT  State  (1045-07),  be  4arly 
recognized  the  Intractable  stance  of  the  1  tus- 
slans  toward  post-war  rehabilitation  of  Eu- 
rope. They  had  violated  the  Yalta 
on  occupation  of  Germany  and  they 
nately  refused  to  cooperate  In  settlement 
the  Issue. 

This  led  Byrnes  to  adopt  a  policy  of 
creasing  firmness  toward  the  Soviet 
Henry  A.  Wallace,  then  Secretary  of 
merce,    publicly    denounced    this   poUcj 
"getting  tough  with  the  Russians. 

Byrnes  demanded  that  Wallace  be 
ed  permanently  on  the  subject 
Truman  dismissed  Wallace.  American 
purused   Its   separate   way    toward 
Europe. 

What  happened  then  may  be  descrlbe<i 
a  tribute  paid  to  Byrnes  In  1966, 
by  the  Associated  Press: 

"Former  U.S.  Secretary  of  State  Jame^ 
Byrnes  has  received  a  letter  of  thanks 
West  German  leaders  Tor  a  speech  he 
20  years  ago  In  Stuttgart. 

The  speech   led   to  the  formation  of 
present  West  German  government." 

A  letter  signed  by  members  of  the 
ment  told  Byrnes: 

"Assembled  In  Stuttgart  on  the  SOth 
nlversary  of  your  memorable  sjieech 
sentatlves  of  the  German  liberals  wish  to 
press  their  gratitude  on  this  occasion. 

"After    bitterest    conflict,    suffering 
humiliation,  your  courageous  speech 
the  beginning  of  a  new  era  of  gradual 
dilation   and   laid   the   foundation   for 
economic  recovery  of  the  vrestern  parti 
Germany." 

Byrnes  himself  declared  the  speech 
greatest  thing  I've  done  In  my  life." 

He  said  he  decided,  after  consultation 
military  leaders  that  "the  situation  In 
many  was  critical  and  that  It  was 
to  reestablish  the  people's  confidence  In 
government." 

In  his  speech  to  a  group  of  German 
ers.  he  outlined  a  form  of  government  as  s 
gested  by  the  U.S.  With  a  few  variations^ 
became  the  constitution  of  West 

Last   night   m   Spartanburg,   another 
dress  was  an  appropriate  sequel  to  that 
In  Stuttgart  in  1946.  A  West  German, 
ther  Ruebcke,  president  of  one  of  the 
employers  of  people   In  this  country, 
tribute  to  "Spartanburg  International." 

The  dramatic  political  and  economic 
covery  of  Western  Germany  made  It  possible 

[From    the    Florence   (S.C.)    Morning  N«W8, 
Apr.  12,  1972] 

Ja1«8    F.     BTKKXS:     "EhrXBTBODT    LOVXD    hW" 

Columbia.  S.C. — "He  was  Just  about  ev«  ry- 
thlng  and  everybody  loved  him." 

Mrs.  Beatrice  Tolllver,  a  black,  emplored 
as  a  maid  In  an  apartment  building,  j  ust 
about  summed  up  the  sentiment  of  tliooe 
who  filed  through  the  rotunda  of  the  So  ith 
Carolina  State  House  past  the  flagdra  >ed 
coffin  of  James  F.  Byrnes,  a  man  who  '.  tad 
been  Just  about  everything  except  presld  mt 
of  the  United  States. 

The  coffin  was  brought  Into  the  Sate 
House  Tuesday  afternoon,  a  grey,  drl:  asly 
day  that  did  not  prevent  hundreds  of  pe<  pie 
like  Mrs.  Tolllver  from  paying  last  respcts 
to  a  man  who  ended  an  amazing  pollt  cal 
career  by  becoming  governor  of  his  na  ive 
sute  in  1951  at  the  age  of  72. 

Flanked    by    the    American,    secretary   of 
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state and  South  Carolina's  palmetto  fligs. 
the  closed  copper  casket  will  remain  In   the 


rotunda    until    memorial    services   at    mwn 


Wednesday  and  the  funeral  and  burial  _ 
Trinity  Episcopal  Church.  Just  across  Si  m 
ter  street  from  the  capltol 


at     It.' 


Mrs.  Richard  NUon,  the  nation's  fliat  lady, 
will  fly  In  Wedneaday  momlng  aboard  Air 
Force  One.  accompanied  by  federal  dignitar- 
ies. Also  attending  the  memorial  and  funaral 
services  will  be  Army  Chief  of  Staff  Gen. 
William  Westmoreland,  the  South  Carolina 
native  who  was  appointed  to  West  Point  by 
Bymee. 

Evangelist  BlUy  Graham,  lUe  President 
Nixon  a  personal  friend  of  Byrnes  and  bis 
wife  Maude,  wUl  Introduce  retired  Gen. 
Lucius  O.  Clay,  who  wUl  deliver  the  eulogy 
at  the  menK>rial  service. 

The  Washington  party  will  also  Include 
Chief  Justice  Warren  Biirger  of  the  UjS.  Su- 
preme Court  and  Charles  "Chip"  Bolhen. 
former  U.S.  ambassador  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  South  Carolina  House  and  Senate 
passed  a  somewhat  flowery  resolution  which 
would  probably  have  brought  a  twinkle  to 
Byrnes  Irish  eyes. 

It  traced  his  career  from  hla  birth  In 
Charleston  on  May  2,  1879,  the  son  of  poor 
Irish  Immigrants,  through  his  service  In  both 
bouses  of  Congress,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court, 
director  of  War  Mobilization  and  governor 
of  South  Carolina. 

The  resolution  noted  that  Byrnes  em- 
barked on  what  would  prove  to  be  one  of 
the  moert  llliistrioua,  outstanding  and  dlverst- 
fled  public  careers  In  the  history  of  his  coun- 
try, when  he  was  selected  In  1900  as  court 
reporter  for  the  Judicial  circuit  that  includes 
Charleston. 

The  resolution  declared  Wednesday  to  be 
an  official  day  of  mourning  In  South  Caro- 
lina. Operations  of  all  state  departments  and 
agencies  will  be  suspended  from  11  a.m.  until 
2:30  pjn. 

(Ftom  the  Greenville  (S.C.)  Piedmont, 
i^r.  la,  1072] 

SOXTTH  CABOUIf  A'S  LXADEK  OT  NATIOK  BUKDES; 

Mas.  NnoK,  JtrsTicx  BuKcex  Attcnd  Siav- 

ICK 

(By  Fred  McNeese) 

Columbia. — Final  rites  were  held  today  for 
James  P.  Byrnes,  one  of  the  nation's  key 
leaders  during  the  turbulent  World  War  n 
years. 

An  Episcopal  burial  service,  held  under 
cloudy  gray  skies,  was  offered  up  for  the  02- 
year-old  former  secretary  of  state,  supreme 
court  Justice,  U.S.  senator  and  congressman 
and  governor  of  South  Carolina. 

He  was  burled  beside  the  Trinity  Chtirch 
sanctuary,  a  pre-clvll  war  structure  a  few 
steps  across  the  street  from  the  State  House. 
The  grave  la  a  few  yards  away  from  that  of 
the  10th  Century  State  Poet  Laureate  Henry 
Tlmrod. 

Byrnes  died  Sunday  at  his  home  following 
a  long  Illness. 

The  Rev.  James  Stirling,  rector  of  the 
church,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Gray  Temple,  bishop  of 
the  Diocese  of  South  Carolina  and  the  Rt. 
Rev.  John  A.  Plckney,  bishop  of  the  Diocese 
of  Upper  South  Carolina,  officiated  at  the 
brief  service. 

The  first  rows  of  the  127-year-old  church 
were  filled  by  state  and  national  leaders  In- 
cluding Mrs.  Nlzon  and  Chief  Justice  Warren 
Burger. 

Burial  f(dlowed  a  memorial  service  for 
Byrnes  In  the  South  Carolina  State  House 
with  an  eulogy  by  Byrnes'  wartime  com- 
panion, retired  Gen.  Lucius  D.  Clay. 

The  body  lay  In  state  for  21  hours  In  the 
statehouse  lobby  as  South  Carolinians  by  the 
thousands  paid  their  final  respects  to  the 
South  Carolinian. 

Anne  Allen,  24,  although  not  even  bom 
when  Byrnes  was  at  the  height  of  his  power 
In  the  mid  40's  was  one  of  the  flrst  persons 
to  view  the  casket. 

"I  Just  thought  It  was  an  historical  event 
taking  place  in  South  Carolina,"  she  said.  "I 
thought  I  would  come  here  and  be  a  part  of 


houn  Tuesday  to  view  the  solid  copper  casket 
whloh  KM  sat  In  tha  mldde  of  the  lobby. 

Ths  easkat  ma  flanlrxl  by  Amsrloan.  South 
Carolina  and  Bseretary  of  State  flafi.  An 
honor  guard  of  five  National  Ouardsman. 
chanced  on  the  half  hour,  stood  naar  the 
body. 

The  casket  was  only  about  20  feet  from  a 
statue  of  John  O.  Calhoim,  pre-clvll  war 
statesman  and  a  man  Byrnes  has  been  com- 
pared with  In  recent  auloglas  given  by  various 
state  leaders. 

Patricia  Toumans  of  Oolamiila  vlewad  the 
casket  shortly  after  the  puhllo  waa  admitted 
to  the  statehouae  at  8  pjn.  Tuesday. 

"I  think  ha  was  a  great  man."  she  said. 
"H*  was  greater  than  anybody  that  has  arar 
been  bom  In  South  Carolina." 

Bymea  lapsed  Into  a  coma  last  Thursday 
and  died  Sunday  with  hla  wife  and  a  private 
nurse  beside  him.  His  physicians  said  the 
cause  of  death  was  pneumonia. 

Bymaa'  public  sorvloe  career  spanned  47 
years  during  nine  presidential  administrators, 
from  county  prosecutor  to  advisor  to  Presi- 
dents Roosevelt  and  Harry  Truman.  A  slight 
shift  In  history  could  well  have  made  him 
Roosevelt's  vice  president  Instead  of  Truman. 

Bymea  was  born  in  Charleston  In  1870  and 
dropped  out  of  school  at  14  to  support  his 
widowed  mother.  He  won  election  to  the  U.  S. 
House  In  1010  serving  seven  terms,  and  moved 
to  the  Senate  in  1930  where  he  established  a 
close  frlendtiUp  with  then  New  York  Gov. 
Roosevelt  who  helped  expand  Byrnes'  political 
career. 


Persons  In  groups  of  twos  and  threes  filed 
quietly  through  the  lobby  during  the  evening 


(Ftom  the  State,  C<dumbla  (S.O.)  Apr.  13, 

1072] 

MouBNias  FiLx  Past  Bma 

(By  Robert  O.  Liming) 

They  remembered  him  as  "Governor 
Jimmy,"  "Mr.  Byrnes,"  "Senator,"  or  Just 
simply  "Pop  Byrnes,"  but  the  Important 
thing  was  that  they  remembered  him. 

Throughout  the  long  night  mourners 
passed  softly  beelde  the  flag-draped  casket 
of  former  Secretary  of  State  James  Francis 
Byrnes  as  It  rested  on  a  simple  bier  In  the 
rotunda  of  the  State  House. 

David  Williams  of  Columbia  walked  14 
blocks  through  a  steady  drizzle  from  the  gas 
station  where  he  works  to  pay  his  last  re- 
spects to  a  man  who  served  him  as  congress- 
man, senator  and  ultimately  governor. 

"He  was  a  real  good  man  what  done  serve 
all  of  the  people  better  than  anybody  else 
done.  A  good  man  that  gone  to  sweet  heav- 
en." the  black  mechanic  said. 

An  honor  unit  of  white  gloved  South  Caro- 
lina National  Guardsmen  carried  the  plain 
copper  casket  to  Its  place  of  honor  beneath 
the  72-year-old  State  House  dome  Tuesday 
afternoon  and  stood  silent  vigil  all  night  as 
Palmetto  Staters  bid  the  elder  statesman 
goodbye. 

The  setting  was  tjfplcal  of  the  nearly  half 
century  of  public  service  Byrnes  gave  his 
state  and  nation — dignified  but  unpreten- 
tious. 

A  five-man  honor  guard  stood  at  atten- 
tion around  the  casket  all  night  ipovlng  only 
once  every  thirty  minutes  to  all«»KJiJ«H»f 
team  to  take  over  the  duty  watch. 

Flags  of  hU  nation,  state  and  highest 
ofllce — secretary  of  state — flanked  the  rear 
side  of  the  casket  as  the  hundreds  of 
mourners,  fMends  and  curious  alike,  flled 
past. 

The  stoic  statue  of  another  South  Caro- 
lina statesman,  John  C.  Calhoun,  was  di- 
rectly in  front  of  the  casket  and  symbol- 
ically stood  as  a  quiet  guard  for  the  man 
who  earned  the  nidcname  "assistant  pres- 
ident" during  World  War  II. 

Kermlt  Warren  is  old  now,  but  he  fondly 
recalled  how  he  used  to  see  "Governor 
Jimmy"  when  he  was  serving  as  director  of 
the  Office  of  War  Mobilization. 

"I  used  to  work  at  old  Union  Station  in 
Washington  and  I  always  used  to  see  him 
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go  by.  Ha  waa  aa  food  aa  there  cw  was," 
Warran  said  after  viewing  the  oaakct. 

It  wasnt  until  abortly  before  6  pm.  Tues- 
day that  a  sln^tle  white  cross  floral  aztange- 
ment  from  TTJ9.  Circuit  Judge  and  Mrs.  Don- 
ald S.  Bussell  was  placed  alongside  tha  casket. 

Toung  and  old,  black  and  iHilta.  profes- 
sional and  laborer,  the  public  came  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  92-year-old  leader  who  died 
Sunday  afternoon  at  his  home  following  a 
lengthy  Illness. 

A  few  had  tears  in  their  eyes,  some  young 
mothers  carried  Infants  and  clutched  tod- 
dlers, many  were  long-haired  students,  but 
they  all  wanted  to  see  the  former  governor. 

Susan  Crosby,  a  17-year-<dd  high  school 
student,  beamed,  "I  never  knew  him,  but  he 
was  a  part  of  history  and  I  Just  wanted  to 
say  that  I  was  here  to  see  him." 

Mrs.  Roeella  Benton,  a  black  dental  hyglen- 
ist,  described  the  former  associate  Justice  of 
the  X5S.  Supreme  Court  as  "one  In  a  million." 

They  came  In  spurts,  curious  and  con- 
cerned, groups  of  from  two  to  twenty,  all 
with  a  quiet  air  of  dignity  that  seemed  ap- 
propriate with  the  somber  sky  outside. 

Many  of  them  sat  for  a  moment  or  two  In 
the  comfortable  chairs  and  couches  sur- 
rounding the  ornate  rotunda  of  the  historic 
State  House  and  gased  at  the  nearby  casket 
as  If  to  wish  the  leader  farewell. 

A  cute  little  blonde  flve-year-<dd  tugged 
at  the  hem  of  her  grandmother's  dress  and 
smilingly  asked,  "Nana  who  is  that  In  the 
big  shiny  box?" 

Her  grandmother  turned  softly  and  re- 
plied, "Honey,  that  is  Mr.  Byrnes,  a  reaUy 
fine  man." 

They  continued  to  file  past  the  bier  long 
Into  the  momlng  hours  as  the  five-man 
guard  unit  stood  watch  awaiting  today's 
memorial  service. 

Ed  Harrison,  a  retired  businessman,  said 
as  he  brushed  his  drizzle-spattered  Jacket, 
"I  wanted  to  say  so  long,  but  I  was  Just  too 
old  to  come  down  to  the  services,  so  I  thought 
I'd  bXjo^  down  here  right  after  supper." 

A  middle-aged,  fairly  prosperous-appear- 
ing, man  stood  for  a  moment  In  front  of  the 
casket  and  then  offered  a  firm  military 
salute. 

He  explained  later  that  he  was  one  of  the 
Bymes  Scholars  and  simply  "wanted  to  give 
old  Pop  Bymes  a  last  thank  you  for  his  help 
in  getting  me  an  education." 

The  scholarship  program  established  by 
Bymes  In  1048  was  one  of  the  statesman's 
greatest  loves.  During  his  lifetime  more  than 
300  needy  young  people  were  given  over  9600.- 
000  in  grants  to  fiurther  their  education. 

As  quietly  moving  as  the  procession  was, 
it  was  not  the  awesome  scene  that  might 
have  greeted  a  powerful  monarch  or  some 
totalitarian-state  strong  man. 

It  was  a  simple  and  somber  farewell  from 
the  pec^le  of  South  Carolina  to  a  man  who 
had  served  them  for  so  many  years. 

(From  tha  SUte.  Columbia  (S.C.)  Apr.  la. 
1073] 

TiEADKRW  To  Pat  T^ubuts  to  Btrnis  Today 

(By  Robot  G.  Liming) 

A  beet  of  state,  national  and  community 
leaders  will  Join  together  today  In  paying 
final  tribute  to  South  Carolina's  elder  states- 
man, Jamea  Francis  Bymes. 

Iilrs.  Richard  M.  Nixon,  the  natlcm's  First 
Lady,  will  arrive  In  Columbia  this  momlng 
with  a  score  of  Washington  dlgnltarlea  to 
attend  memorial  and  funeral  seiiloee  tax 
the  former  secretary  of  state  and  Supreme 
Court  Justice. 

Joining  her  on  the  trip  will  be  Supreme 
Court  Chief  Justice  and  Mrs.  Warren  Burger; 
UJB.  Sen.  and  Mrs.  Jamea  B.  Allen,  D-Ala.; 
and  UjS.  Sen.  Edward  J.  Gumey,  B-Fla. 

They  will  attend  a  noon  memorial  service 
In  honor  of  the  former  govamar  in  tha  ro- 
tunda of  the  State  House  and  1  pjn.  funeral 
sarvloes  at  Trinity  Xplsoopal  Church. 


Bymea'  body,  which  waa  carried  to  the 
State  House  Tuesday  aftemoon.  will  11a  In 
state  until  the  start  of  the  special  memorial 
service  (q>en  to  the  public. 

Evangelist  Billy  Graham,  i^o  Ilka  Presi- 
dent Nixon  was  a  very  close  friend  of  Bymes 
and  his  wife,  will  deliver  opening  and  closing 
renaaikB  at  the  memorial  service. 

Retired  Oen.  Lucius  D.  Clay,  a  long-time 
friend  of  Byrnes  and  former  commander  of 
American  occupation  forcea  In  Germany 
after  World  War  n,  will  deliver  the  eulogy. 

Among  thoee  flying  In  from  Washington 
aboard  Air  Force  One  for  the  s«ncea  will  be 
most  of  the  South  Carolina  congressional 
delegation;  Charles  "Chip"  Bohlen,  former 
U.S.  ambassador  to  the  Soviet  Union;  and 
WllUam  B.  Macombw  Jr.,  deputy  under  secre- 
tary of  state. 

Others  expected  to  attend  the  services  In- 
clude Army  Chief  of  Staff  Gen.  William  West- 
moreland, the  Palmetto  State  native  who 
was  appointed  to  West  Point  by  Bymes. 

Hundreds  of  South  Carolinians  paid  silent 
tribute  to  the  man  who  spent  nearly  half  a 
century  in  public  service  by  viewing  the 
flag-draped  casket  as  his  body  lay  in  state  in 
the  rotunda  throughout  Tuesday  night  and 
this  morning. 

Following  the  noon  ceremonies  a  special 
National  Guard  honor  guard  will  carry  the 
casket  from  the  State  Ho\ise  to  nearby 
Trinity  Church  for  the  funeral  services. 

It  Is  estimated  that  there  will  be  between 
250  and  300  seats  In  the  church  sanctuary  for 
members  of  the  general  public.  The  remain- 
ing seats  will  be  reserved  for  the  Bymes 
family  and  friends,  state  and  national  offi- 
cials, and  recipients  of  Byrnes  Foundation 
scholarships. 

In  1948  the  late  governor  established  the 
non-profit  scholarship  program  to  provide 
orphans  with  the  money  to  get  a  college 
education. 

The  foimdatlon,  which  was  one  of  Byrnes' 
greatest  loves,  has  enabled  more  than  300 
students  to  attend  college  at  a  cost  of  more 
than  $600,000. 

Most  of  the  funds  used  to  provide  the 
scholarships  came  from  the  proceeds  of  books 
dealing  with  his  public  life  authored  by 
Byrnes. 

A  family  q>okeeman  said  the  family  sug- 
gests that  those  who  wish  may  make  memori- 
als to  the  foimdatlon. 

Security  arrangemente  for  the  mld-mom- 
Ing  and  early  aftemoon  affairs  were  rather 
tight  in  view  of  the  presence  of  BIrs.  Nlzon. 

However,  the  public  will  be  permitted  to 
attend  the  full  services  at  the  State  House 
and  in  the  church  on  a  seating  available 
basis. 

All  aspects  of  the  memorial  services  and 
subsequent  fimeral  services  will  be  televised 
by  WIS-TV  In  Columbia  lnwt.eart  of  previ- 
ously scheduled  programming. 

Officiating  at  the  church  services  will  be 
the  Bav.  James  Stirling,  rector  of  Trinity 
Church:  Bishop  Gray  Temple;  and  Bishop 
John  Plckney. 

Following  the  church  services,  tha  casket 
containing  Byrnes'  body  will  be  carried  out 
of  the  rear  of  the  church  to  the  graveslte  by 
an  honor  guard  of  National  Guardsmen. 

Lining  the  path  to  the  graveslte  will  be 
paat  winners  of  Bymes  Foundation  educa- 
tion grants,  about  65  of  whom  are  eqieeted 
tc  attend  the  services. 

Gen.  Clay,  who  attended  the  last  Bymes 
Schcdar  Dinner  attended  by  Bymaa,  waa  a 
very  doae  friend  of  the  man  who  earned  the 
T»i«.fcw*m«t  "assistant  president"  during  World 
Warn. 

Both  houses  of  the  General  Assembly 
agreed  Tuesday  to  make  today  an  official  day 
of  mourning  for  the  statesman  and  oaUad 
for  all  state  agencies  to  dcae  from  11  aon. 
untU  2:80  pjn.  to  give  their  employee  a 
chance  to  attend  tha  servlcaa. 

Bymes.  who  had  been  a  virtual  Invalid  In 
recent  years,  died  at  the  age  of  83  In  his 


Oolumhla  home  Sunday  afternoon  following 
a  lengthy  illness. 

[R«n  the  State,  Columbia  (S.C.) 
Apr.  12,  1873] 

laAWMAKBta  EtTLOGIZX  BTENXS  ON  SENATE 
AND  HOTTSZ  FLOOBS 

(By  Lee  Bandy) 

Washington. — South  CaroHnlana  contin- 
ued to  pay  tribute  Tuesday  to  the  late  Jamea 
F.  Bymes,  with  members  at  the  state  con- 
gressional delegation  eulogising  ttie  Palmetto 
Stater  In  the  Senate  and  House. 

Sen.  Emest  F.  HoUlngs,  D-S.C,  who  has 
Just  returned  from  an  Inter-Parllamentary 
Union  conference  In  Cameroon,  referred  to 
the  one-time  governor,  senator,  Sui^reme 
Court  Justice  and  secretary  of  state  *a  "the 
greatest  South  CaroUnian  of  modem  times 

HOlllne^  said  of  Byrnes.  "He  leaves  behind  a 
better  state  and  nation  for  having  walked 
our  way.  We  have  lost  the  wisdom  of  a  good 
and  wise  man." 

He  said  the  late  South  Carolinian  "went 
as  far  as  he  did  because  the  practiced  the 
Ideals  that  are  too  often  only  preached.  He 
not  only  believed  In  service  to  his  people,  ha 
worked  at  it.  He  not  only  paid  homage  to  the 
litany  of  Individual  initiative  and  hard  work, 
he  practiced  It.  He  not  only  testified  to  great 
love  of  country,  he  lived  It." 

Sen.  Strom  Thurmond,  R-S.C,  called 
Bymes  "a  loyal  friend"  and  "a  man  of  great 
independence."  He  said,  "I  feel  a  great  per- 
sonal loss  m  the  death  of  Gov.  Bymes." 

Rep.  John  L.  McMillan,  D-S.C,  dean  of  the 
delegation,  called  Byrnes  "one  of  South  Caro- 
lina's greatest  statesmen,  next  In  fact,  to 
John  C.  Calhoun." 

Due  to  Byrnes'  service  and  leadership,  Mc- 
Millan added,  "our  nation  and  the  world  are 
better  places  to  live." 

Rep.  W.  J.  Bryan  Dom,  D-S.C,  praised 
Bymes  for  staying  "In  the  mainstream  of 
moderation"  during  an  era  of  demagogues. 
He  said  the  South  Carolinian  must  be  given 
"a  superior  place"  in  history. 

Rep.  James  R.  Mann,  D-S.C,  said  Bymes 
"was  one  of  the  most  effective  men  of  his 
time  who  projected  his  thoughts  to  the 
problems  of  these  days  in  which  we  live." 

Rep.  Floyd  D.  Spenoe,  R-S.C,  said  he  would 
remember  Bymee  "as  a  warm  and  highly- 
valued  friend.  There  are  few  men  for  whom 
I  have  had  greater  respect,  and  his  life  will 
continue  to  be  for  me  a  model  of  public  serv- 
ice and  a  goal  for  which  to  strive." 

Aside  from  this  being  a  "deep  personal 
loss,"  Spenoe  said,  "the  death  of  Gov.  Bymes 
is  a  grievous  blow  to  his  state  and  bis  coun- 
try." 

Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield,  D- 
Mont.,  oalled  Bymes  a  "man  of  Integrity, 
patriotism,   and    deep    understanding." 

Senate  Mln<M4ty  Leader  Hiigb  Scott,  R-Pa.. 
referred  to  the  South  Carolinian  as  "an 
American's  American." 

"Historians,"  he  said,  "have  placed  the 
great  accomplishments  of  James  F.  Bymes 
high  on  their  list  of  thoee  who  have  labored 
to  Insure  a  world  of  peace." 

Thurmond  Invited  those  8enat(»B  who 
could  to  fly  down  with  him  and  the  South 
Carolina  delegation  today  to  attend  the 
Bymes  funeral. 

They  will  ride  down  on  Air  Force  One  with 
Mrs.  Nixon,  who  will  repreeent  the  President 
at  the  funeral. 

(Ftom  the  State,  ColumUa  (S.C.)  Apr.  13. 
1073] 

TDXSDAT      MOOBNINO      RXTUAI.      \jaCM      SCXNX 

7  Tkabs  Ago 
(By  Kent  KraU) 
The  mournful  ritual  which  unfoKUrt  Tues- 
day In  South  Carolina's  historic  State  House 
waa  akin  to  the  scene  In  the  same  setting 
on  another  spring  day  In  i^nll  aeven  years 
ago. 
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On  AprU  19. 1968,  thouaands  paid  reven  nd 
tribute  to  tbe  late  VS.  Seu.  Olln  D.  »-»-"-^" 

D-S.C.  ^  . 

Many  of  thoee  same  people  retxxmea 
■ImUlar,  aad  errand  Tuesday  to  offer 
last  respects  to  former  Oov.  James  '•  ^ 
who  died  at  his  Columbia  home  Sunday 
the  age  of  92.  ^   .     .. 

Johnston's  body  was  believed  to  be 
first  body  to  Ue  in  state  In  the  State 
In  many  years.  , 

The  body  of  Gov.  Joseph  Emlle  Har 
who  died  In  1942  was  in  sUte  In  his  r* 
briefly.  And  veteran  observers  recaUed 
the  body  of  Adj.  Gen.  Robert  D.  Craig  r 
m  state  in  the  SUte  House  In  1926. 

President   and   Mrs.   Lyndon   B. 
led  those  In  the  Capitol  who  said 
to  Sen.  Johnston.  Their  presence  p 
a  frenzy  of  last-minute,  emergency 
measures  and  the  InstaUatlon  of  two 
phones,  linked  to  the  White  House, 
security   measures   wUl   be   In   effect 
because  of  the  scheduled  attendance  of 
Richard  NUon.  wife  of  the  President, 
other  top-level  federal  officials. 

Hovering  over  the  memorUl  rites  for 
Johnston    was    political    speculation    w 
came  to  a  head  several  days  later.  There 
no  such  political  overtones  to  disturb 
solemnity  of  the  services  for  Gov.  »vi 

There  of  those  expected  to  attend 
funeral  for  Byrnes  were  key  figures  In 
political  maneuvering  which  occurred  " 
Sen   Johnston's  death.  They  are  VS.  C 
Judge  Donald  S.  Russell,  U.S.  Sen.  Emesi 
"Fritz"   Rollings.  D-S.C,   and   former   "- 
Robert  E.  McNalr. 

Russell,  governor  at  the  time 
died,  resigned  to  accept  appointment  to 
U.8.  senate  on  an  Interim  basis.  The  appol  at- 
ment  was  made  by  then  Lt.  Gov.  McI  air 
who  moved  up   to   governor.  .    „  „. 

The  RusseU  appointment  angered  a<  me 
members  of  the  Johnston  PamUy.  And  Jo  m- 
Bton-B  widow  endorsed  HoUlngs  when  h« 
defeated  Russell  in  the  Democratic  prln  ary 
for  the  Senate  In  1966. 

[From  the  State  Columbia  (8.C.) 

Apr.  la,  1973] 

Old  HKas 

Jack  BeU.  retired  chief  political  writerlfor 
the  Associated  Press  for  32  years  and  no  w  a 
columnist  for  The  Gannett  Newspaper  ch  iln. 
wUl  be  among  the  official  party  atten<  Ing 
the  funeral  of  James  P.  Byrnes  today. 

Bell  was  asked  by  the  White  House  t<  fiy 
down  on  Air  Force  One  with  Mrs.  Nixon  »nd 
the  S.C.  congressional  delegation.  Bell  Is  one 
of  the  few  Washington  reporters  still  aro  ind 
who  covered  Byrnes  In  the  Senate. 

"1  knew  him  for  36  years,"  BeU  said.  "If  rou 
wanted  to  know  what  was  going  on  In  the 
Senate,  all  you  had  to  do  was  talk  to  JUr  my. 
He  was  In  touch  every  day  with  (Presld*  nt) 

Roosevelt  "       -       

iFiom  the  CcJumbla   (S.C.)    Star-Repoi  ter, 

Apr.  13.  19721 

Jamks  F.  Btrkks 

With  the  passing  Sunday  of  James 
Bymee.  South  Carolina  loses  Its  moet 
tlngulshed  public  fig\ire  of  this  century 
nearly  half  a  centxiry  career  spanned 
gamut  of  public  office,  everyone  of  whlct 
fUled  with  dignity.  His  last  public  ser 
was  governor  of  South  Carolina  from  1961  4S6 
undertaken  when  he  was  71  years  of  age 
Before  that  he  had  been  a  United  States 
Senator,  a  Justice  of  the  United  States 
preme  Court,  secretary  of  state  and  was  o  ten 
called  assistant  president  when  he  be  ped 
the  late  President  Rooeevelt  guide  Wield 
War  n.  

[From  the   Johnston    (S.C.)    Ridge  Cltuen, 

Apr.  13,  1972] 

Jamxs  F.  BTKirxs 

The  passing  of  Jantes  F.  Byrnes  this  w  »ek 

Just  short  of  hU  93rd  birthday  closes  the 
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chapter  on  the  career  ot  perhaps  the  most 
honored  South  Oartrilnlan  erf  history.  Certain- 
ly, he  served  the  State  In  more  official  capaci- 
ties than  anyone  else,  capping  a  career  as 
Congressman,  United  States  Senator,  United 
States  Supreme  Ooxirt  Justice.  War  Mobi- 
lization Director.  Secretary  of  State,  with  a 
term  of  service  to  South  Carolina  as  Gover- 
nor. 

He  Is  about  the  last  of  the  giants  of  the 
Depression-World  War  n  era.  and  It  might 
be  said  that  his  death.  If  It  doesnt  close  the 
chapter  on  this  era.  at  least  turns  a  page. 

The  dally  press  carried  a  series  of  quoU- 
tlona  from  his  speeches  In  an  Issue  this 
week.  We  would  add  one.  And  it  Is  from  a 
speech  he  delivered  In  Johnston  on  the  oc- 
casion of  one  of  the  Peach  Bloesam  Festi- 
vals of  a  couple  of  decades  ago.  He  said  some 
other  thing  In  that  speech,  perhaps.  But  the 
thing  worth  remembering  and  the  ideal 
worth  living  up  to  that  he  said  on  that  oc- 
casion is  this:  "Johnston  Is  the  blggest- 
dolng  little  town  In  the  country." 

[From  the  Clinton  (S.C.)  Chronicle,  Apr.  18, 

1973] 

Jakks  F.  Btrnxs.  Bknetactox 

During  his  lifetime.  James  F.  Byrnes  held 
so  many  high  offices,  any  one  of  which  would 
have  been  a  major  accomplishment  for  any 
one  man. 

Supreme  Court  Justice.  U.S.  Secretary  of 
State,  U.S.  Senator,  U.S.  Congressman,  South 
Carolina  Governor,  special  advisor  to  the 
President  of  the  United  Statea-^lmmy 
Byrnes  held  all  of  these  tlUes  at  one  time  <»- 
another. 

However,  we  believe  that  this  outstanding 
man  would  prefer  to  be  remembered  for  his 
establishment  of  the  Byrnes  Foundation.  The 
Foundation  supports  scholarships  for  the 
BKhcs  Scholars.  Over  300  men  and  wom«n 
have  been  assisted  in  obtaining  a  college 
education  through  the  Byrnes  Foundation. 
These  are  men  and  women  who  lost  one  or 
more  parents  before  they  entered  college. 

Reared  by  his  widowed  mother.  Mr.  Byrnes 
knew  the  problems  faced  by  these  young 
people. 

He  did  not  establish  the  scholarship  and 
then  let  the  money  do  the  work.  He  took  a 
personal  interest  In  the  yotmg  people  be 
was  helping.  In  the  early  days,  when  he  was 
In  good  health,  he  and  his  gracious  wUe 
would  take  the  Byrnes  Scholars  to  their 
beach  cottage  for  a  week  during  the  stimmer. 
When  he  was  governor,  he  would  Invite  the 
scholars  to  the  governor's  mansion  for  a  few 
days'  stay.  It  was  a  warm,  close  relationship 
between  the  students  and  their  benefactor. 

The  scholars  have  now  formed  their  own 
alumni  association  and  they  contribute  to 
the  fo\indatlon  so  that  even  more  students 
may  be  helped.  Last  year,  the  Byrnes  alumni 
gave  t2.000  to  the  foiindatlon.  Their  contri- 
bution grows  each  year  as  their  association 
grows  and  the  program  soon  could  be  self- 
perpetuating. 

Last  summer,  the  aliminl  association  met 
In  Columbia  to  honor  the  moet  recent  Byrnes 
Scholars.  Mr.  Byrnes  was  unable  to  attend 
but  he  was  represented  by  Mrs.  Byrnes.  It 
was  a  moving  experience  to  witness  the  love 
that  the  scholars  have  tor  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Byrnes  and  to  see  them  pass  on  this  feeling 
to  the  younger  generation. 

In  his  positions  of  power,  he  undoubtedly 
saw  many  things  which  were  discouraging  for 
the  future  of  mankind.  In  his  young  Byrnes 
Scholars,  he  saw  the  hope  for  the  futiire  and 
It  probably  was  a  refreshing,  revitalizing 
viewpoint. 

(Ptom  the  Florence    (S.C.)    Morning  Newa 
Apr.  13.  1972] 

Clat  Voicxa  FiNAi.  TxiBxm  at 

JncMT  BTsms'  FumxAX, 

(By  Van  Vanuoh) 

OOI.TTMBXA.   S-C. — ^There   were   no  tears   at 

■Tim my  Bymes'  funeral.  Just  sc^emn  appre- 


ciation for  a  life  wrtl  spent,  a  life  that  most 
won't  forget. 

The  feelings  of  the  hundreds  who  attended 
Bymes's  fimeral  Wednesday  were  stated 
sillily  and  pcdgnantly  by  retired  Gen.  Lu- 
cius D.  Clay  in  his  eulogy  at  the  12  noon 
memorial  servloes  In  the  State  House  ro- 
tunda. 

"There  are  only  a  few — a  very  few — In  a 
world  of  many  people  who  can  by  virtue  of 
both  character  and  achievement  be  called 
great."  said  Clay. 

Justice  Bymes  was  such  a  man.  But  of  the 
few  who  are  recognised  as  great,  there  are 
an  even  amaUer  number  who  are  both  great 
and  good.  Justice  Bymes  was  also  a  good 
man." 

That  good  man.  that  man  who  succimibed 
to  no  obstacle  but  age,  was  put  to  rest  In  the 
comer  of  the  cemetery  next  to  Trinity  ESpts- 
oopal  Church  Wednesday  at  2  pjn. 

The  cemetery  Is  enclosed  by  a  fence  fash- 
ioned with  Iron  bars,  painted  black.  Hun- 
dreds of  South  Carolinians,  encircled  10  deep 
around  those  Iron  bars,  saw  "the  governor" 
put  to  his  final  resting  place  in  the  shadow 
of  a  whlte-fiowered  dogwood  tree. 

The  nation's  first  lady  was  there,  and  she 
sat  beside  Mrs.  Bymes.  who  remained  In  her 
wheel  chair,  during  that  portion  of  the 
funeral  service  held  Inside  the  chxuxh. 

There  were  an  imposing  list  of  dignitaries 
who  attended  the  memorial  services  and  fu- 
neral, including  Warren  Burger,  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court;  evangelist 
Billy  Graham,  who  grew  up  In  neighboring 
North  Carolina:  Army  Chief  of  Staff  Gen. 
William  Westmoreland,  who  was  appointed  to 
West  Point  by  Bymes;  Charles  "Chip"  Bol- 
hen,  former  ambassador  to  the  Soviet  Union; 
and  practically  everyone  who  holds  public 
office  In  South  Carolina,  Including  Sens. 
Strom  Thurmond,  R-S.C,  and  Ilmst  Hol- 
llngs.  D-S.C. 

"Governor  Jimmy"  would  have  been  glad 
and  Impressed  to  see  these  people,  but  he 
would  moet  have  welcomed  the  little  people, 
the  people  who  work  an  eight-hour  shift 
every  day.  Those  were  the  people  he  loved, 
the  ones  who  had  to  sweat  to  make  ends 
meet. 

At  the  end  of  the  funeral  service.  In  the 
cemetery  yard,  the  honor  guard,  comprised 
of  Air  and  Army  National  Guardsmen,  folded 
the  Red,  White  and  Blue  flag  that  covered 
Byrnes  copper  coffin. 

When  the  flag  was  folded  and  tucked  into 
Its  dignified  triangular  bundle,  William 
Prioleau.  a  Columbia  attorney,  former  Bymes 
aide,  and  close  friend,  took  It  and  presented 
it  to  Maude  Byrnes,  the  governor's  wife  of  66 
years. 

There  were  prayers  Inside  the  church  by 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Gray  Temple.  Bishop  of  South 
Carolina,  and  the  church  rector,  the  Rev. 
James  Stirling. 

At  the  grave  site,  the  Rt.  Rev.  John  A. 
Plnckney.  Blshc^  of  the  Upper  Diocese  of 
South  Carolina,  committed  Byrne's  remains 
"ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust." 

In  his  eiilogy  of  one  of  the  greatest  Amer- 
icans, one  of  the  greatest  Southerners,  and 
the  greatest  South  Carolinian,  Gen.  Clay,  U.S. 
occupation  commander  In  Germany  during 
poet  World  War  11  years  when  Bymes  was 
U.S.  Secretary  of  State,  said,  "He  held  every 
major  political  office  which  his  state  had 
to  offer,  and  how  he  fulfilled  the  responsi- 
bilities of  these  offices  Is  best  evidenced  by 
the  love  and  affection  In  which  he  was  held 
by  the  people  of  bis  state  and  by  the  respect 
shown  to  him  as  he  lay  In  state  In  the  state 
Capitol." 

"Far  beyond  his  contributions  to  the  state 
of  South  Carolina,  as  many  and  valuable  as 
they  were,  were  his  contributions  to  his  coun- 
try and  to  the  wortd." 

"He  was  recognized  as  an  outstanding 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  again  of  the  United  States  Senate  before 
be  became  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court." 
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"When  the  problems  of  war  confronted  our 
ootmtry  and  the  President  asked  him  to 
accept  the  responsibility  of  establishing  the 
gfffipfimift  stabilisation  Administration,  he 
did  not  believe  that  he  should  do  this  as  a 
Justlve  on  leave,  and  he  resigned  from  the 
Supreme  Court  because  be  felt  that  he  could 
contribute  more  to  the  nation  In  war  by 
taking  an  active  role  In  government." 

As  "Director  of  War  Mobilization.  ...  it 
was  in  this  capacity  that  President  Roose- 
velt delegated  to  him  full  responsibility  for 
the  domestic  ftont." 

"It  was  while  he  was  Director  of  War  Mobl- 
ll^tlon  that  I  became  his  deputy  in  Decem- 
ber, 1944,"  said  Clay. 

"Fortunately,  Secretary  Bymes — ^wlth  the 
8un>ort  of  President  Truman — saw  immedi- 
ately that  It  was  no  longer  possible  for 
America  to  live  alone  and  that  even  a  partial 
return  to  Isolationism  would  be  a  serious 
threat  to  world  stability  and  to  lasting 
peace,"  said  Clay. 

Mrs.  Nixon,  wearing  a  black  dress  with 
white  bow  at  the  neckline,  arrived  at  Colimi- 
bia  MetropoUtan  Airport  abroad  Air  Force 
One,  accompanied  by  about  60  persons,  in- 
cluding Chief  Justice  Burger,  Gen.  West- 
moreland, South  Carolina's  congressional 
delegation,  and  White  House  aide  Harry 
Dent. 

They  were  driven  to  the  State  House  where 
Mrs.  Nixon  met  in  the  office  of  Lt.  Gov.  Earl 
Morris  with  Mrs.  Bymes  before  they  went 
upstairs  for  the  memorial  service. 

Mrs.  Bymes  was  accompanied  by  Billy 
Graham. 

[From  the  Charleston  (S.C.)  News  and 

Courier,  Apr.  13,  1972] 

JnuiT  BTKifxs  BTn.oGizsD  AS  Both  Okxat 

AND  Good 

(By  Van  Vanuch) 

CoLTTKBiA. — ^There  were  no  tears  at  Jlnuny 
Byrnes'  funeral.  Just  solemn  appreciation 
for  a  life  well  spent,  a  life  that  moet  won't 
forget. 

The  feelings  of  the  hundreds  who  attended 
Byrnes'  funeral  Wednesday  were  stated  sim- 
ply and  poignantly  by  retired  Gen.  Lucius  D. 
Clay  In  his  eulogy  at  the  noon  memorial 
service  In  the  State  House  rotimda.  "There 
are  only  a  few — a  very  few — In  a  world  of 
many  people  who  can  by  virtue  of  both  char- 
acter and  achievement  be  called  great,"  said 
Clay. 

"Justice  Bymes  was  such  a  man.  But  of 
the  few  who  are  recognized  as  great,  there 
are  an  even  smaller  nimiber  who  are  both 
great  and  good.  Justice  Bymes  was  also  a 
good  man." 

That  good  man,  that  man  who  succumbed 
to  no  obstacle  but  age.  was  put  to  rest  In  the 
corner  of  the  cemetery  next  to  Trinity  Epis- 
copal Church  Wednesday  at  2  p.m. 

The  cemetery  is  enclosed  by  a  fence  fash- 
ioned vrlth  Iron  bars,  painted  black.  Hun- 
dreds of  South  Carolinians,  standing  10  deep 
around  those  Iron  bars,  saw  "the  governor" 
put  to  his  final  resting  place  In  the  shadow 
of  a  whlte-fiowered  dogwood  tree. 

The  nation's  first  lady  was  there,  and  she 
sat  beside  Mrs.  Byrnes,  who  remained  In  her 
wheel  chair  during  that  portion  of  the  fu- 
neral service  held  inside  the  chiuch. 

There  were  an  Imposing  list  of  dignitaries 
who  attended  the  memorial  service  and  fu- 
neral. Including  Warren  Burger,  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  UJB.  Supreme  Court;  evangelist 
Billy  Ghaham,  who  grew  up  in  neighboring 
North  Carolina;  Army  Chief  of  Staff  Gen. 
William  Westmoreland,  who  was  appointed 
to  West  Point  by  Byrnes;  Charles  "Chip" 
Bohlen.  former  ambassador  to  the  Soviet 
Union;  and  practically  everyone  who  holds 
public  office  In  South  Carolina,  including 
Sens.  Strom  Thurmond,  R'-S.C,  and  Ernest 
HoUlngs,  D-S.C. 

"Govemor  Jimmy"  would  have  been  glad 
and  lmi»res8ed  to  see  those  people,  but  he 
would  most  have  wticomed  the  little  people. 


the  people  who  woA  an  eight-hour  shift 
•very  day.  Those  are  the  people  he  loved,  the 
ones  who  have  to  sweat  to  make  ends  meet. 

At  the  end  of  the  funeral  service,  in  the 
cemetery  yard,  the  honor  guard,  con^ctaed  of 
Air  and  Army  National  OuardaoMn.  folded 
the  red,  white  and  blue  flag  that  covered 
Byrnes'  copper  coffin. 

When  the  flag  was  folded  and  tucked  into 
its  dignified  triangular  bundle,  William 
Prioleau.  a  Columbia  attorney,  former  Bymes 
aide,  and  dose  friend.  tocA  It  and  presented 
it  to  Mrs.  Maude  Byrnes,  the  governor's  wife 
of  66  years. 

There  were  prayers  Inside  the  church  by 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Gray  Temple,  bishop  of  South 
Carolina,  and  the  chiar^  rector,  the  Rev. 
James  Stilling. 

At  the  grave  site,  the  Rt.  Rev.  John  A. 
Plnckney,  bishop  of  the  Upper  Diocese  of 
South  CarcHlna,  committed  Byrnes'  remaliu 
"ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust." 

Mrs.  NlxMi,  wearing  a  black  dress  with 
white  bow  at  the  neckline,  arrived  at  Colum- 
bia Metn^Mlltan  Airport  aboard  Air  Force 
One,  accompanied  by  about  60  persons,  in- 
dxidlng  Chief  Justice  Burger,  Gen.  West- 
moreland, South  Carolina's  congressional  del- 
egation, and  White  House  aide  Harry  Dent. 

They  were  driven  to  the  State  House  where 
Mrs.  Nixon  met  In  the  office  of  Lt.  Gov.  Earle 
Morris  with  Mrs.  Bymes  before  they  went 
upcrtalrs  for  the  memc»lal  service. 

Mrs.  Bymes  was  accompanied  by  Billy 
Graham. 

Graham.  In  brief  remarks  before  and  after 
Clay's  eulogy,  said  Bymes  was  "one  of  those 
of  Integrity,  sense  of  honor,  and  deep  reU- 
glous  belief  that  God  had  chosen  to  lead  us 
In  times  of  crisis.  He  was  a  part  of  aU  our 
lives  and  we  pray  that  we  may  remember 
him  by  acc^tlng  the  torch  which  he  has 
passed." 

[From  the  Columbia   (S.C.)   State,  Apr.  13, 
1972) 

Mrs.  NnoN  Stands  bt  Mes.  Btxnzs 

(By  Levona  Page) 

Mrs.  Richard  M.  Nixon  was  acknowledging 
years  of  support  for  her  husband  when  she 
came  to  Columbia  Wednesday  to  be  by  the 
side  of  the  widow  of  the  late  James  F.  Bymes 
during  his  funeral  services. 

The  First  Lady  arrived  at  Columbia  Metro- 
politan Airport  at  11:15  ajn.  and  went  di- 
rectly to  the  State  House  to  Join  Mrs.  Bymes. 
She  remained  with  her  throiighout  the  noon 
memorial  ceremony  at  the  capltol  and  the 
funeral  service  and  burial  In  Trinity  Episco- 
pal chiirchyard. 

The  arrival  and  departure  of  Mrs.  Nixon, 
who  was  acoompanlec'.  on  the  Air  Force  One 
fUght  by  about  60  Washington  dignitaries, 
was  quiet  and  unostentatious.  She  made  no 
public  comments  during  the  three  hours  she 
was  In  Columbia. 

There  was  a  tense  period  at  the  airport, 
however,  when  officials  received  a  bomb 
threat  from  an  unidentified  caller  about  1 
p.m.,  whUe  Mrs.  Nixon  and  her  party  were 
stiU  at  the  funeral. 

Airport  Security  Chief  James  O.  Freeman 
said  two  calls  came  In  and  one  was  answered 
by  the  Eastern  Airlines  desk  In  Columbia. 
Another  went  to  Delta  Airlines  and  was  an- 
swered by  Its  reservation  desk  In  Jackson- 
vUle,  Fla.  Freeman  said  it  was  beUeved  that 
both  calls  came  from  the  same  person,  prob- 
ably a  middle-aged  man. 

"We  went  into  a  strict  security  situation 
and  searched  aU  trash  cans  and  so  on," 
Freeman  said. 

"We  had  another  threat  about  a  month 
ago  and  these  things  always  shake  us  up 
because  we  never  know  when  It  Is  a  hoax  or 
not."  He  said  there  was  no  threat  to  Air 
Force  One,  which  remained  under  strict  se- 
curity some  distance  from  the  terminal. 

Mrs.  Nixon's  last  visit  with  Mis.  Bymes 
came  in  May,  1969.  when  she  anC  the  Presi- 


dent flew  to  Columbia  to  wish  Bymes  a  happy 
90th  birthday.  Nixon  said  he  had  promised 
Bymes  a  birthday  party  at  the  White  House, 
but  due  to  lU  health,  the  South  Carolina 
statesman  was  xinable  to  make  the  trip. 

The  Nixon  friendship  was  reportedly  ce- 
mented in  1966,  when  Bymes  is  said  to  have 
helped  influence  President  Elsenhower  to 
retain  Nixon  as  his  running  mate.  Although 
a  Democrat,  Bymes  began  stipportlng  Repub- 
licans In  the  national  ticket  In  the  1960's. 

Long-time  Bymes  aide  William  F.  Prioleau 
Jr.  recaUed  a  conversation  that  the  South 
Carolinian  had,  via  conference  telephone  call, 
with  Elsenhower  and  three  other  national 
figures  to  discuss  the  choosing  of  a  vice 
presidential  candidate.  Prioleau  said  he  was 
a  party  to  the  conversation  and  could  not 
divulge  details,  which  centered  on  the  poUt- 
Ical  pros  and  cons  of  Nixon  being  on  the 
ticket. 

As  she  arrived  at  the  airport,  Mrs.  Nixon, 
attired  in  a  black  Jacket-dress  with  a  white 
bow  at  the  neckline  was  met  by  Lt.  Gov. 
Earle  E.  Morris  Jr.  and  John  West  Jr.,  son 
of  the  governor  who  is  in  Japan.  She  was 
escorted  to  the  State  House  by  Bymes  fam- 
Uy  friend,  J.  Bratton  Davis  of  Columbia. 

The  First  Lady  went  directly  to  the  office 
of  the  lieutenant  governor  for  a  brief  private 
chat  with  Mrs.  Bymes  before  accompanying 
her  to  the  memorial  service  on  the  second 
fioor  of  the  State  House  where  Byrnes'  body 
had  lain  In  state  since  Tuesday  afternoon. 

In  Trinity  Episcopal  Church,  Mrs.  Nixon 
first  took  a  seat  with  family  members  on  the 
second  pew,  behind  Mrs.  Bymes,  who  was  in 
a  wheelchair  Immediately  In  front  of  the 
first  pew.  At  Mrs.  Byrnes'  request,  the  First 
Lady  moved  to  the  front  row  and  sat  next 
to  her. 

Secret  service  agents  kept  close  watch  on 
Mrs.  Nixon  dtirlng  her  stay  In  Columbia  and 
one  agent  was  entrusteJ  with  the  care  of 
her  handbag.  As  he  was  handed  the  bag  by 
another  agent,  ne  began  rummaging  through 
It,  opening  a  small  makeup  case  Inside,  as 

If  looking  for  something,  pioeslbly  st  Mrs. 
Nixon's  request.  After  a  few  moments,  he 
gave  up  the  apparent  quest. 

When  she  returned  to  the  airport  for  de- 
partu.  J  to  Washlngon.  Mrs.  Nixon  quietly 
said  very  brief  goodbyes  to  Lt.  Gov.  Morris 
and  young  West  and  thanked  several  se- 
cxirity  officers  stationed  at  the  steps  of  the 
plane. 

Just  as  she  entered  the  door  of  the  plane, 
a  whiff  of  wind  blew  off  the  black  whimsy- 
style  hat  that  covered  her  blonde  hair,  and 
It  landed  In  a  pocket  of  the  airplane  door. 
She  didn't  miss  It,  but  it  was  spotted  by  a 
reporter  and  was  returned  to  her  by  a  secur- 
ity officer. 

[From  the  Columbia  (S.C.)  State,  Apr.  13, 

1972] 

Btrnxs  Buxixd  in  Doowoc»  Shade 

(By  Kent  KreU) 

Near  the  shade  of  a  flowering  white  dog- 
wood, the  body  of  James  F.  Bymes  was  buried 
Wednesday  in  the  graveyard  of  Columbia's 
Trinity  Episcopal  Church — ^the  resting  place 
of  five  other  South  Carolina  governors. 

Several  feet  away  sat  his  elderly  widow, 
her  black  gloved  hands  holding  the  American 
flag  which  had  been  draped  over  the  copper 
coffin. 

Beside  Mrs.  Bymes  were  the  famUy's  long- 
time chaxiffeur,  WllUe  Byrd,  and  Mrs.  Rlchaid 
Nixon,  wife  of  the  President.  They  flanked 
her  at  aU  times,  even  on  the  front  pew  of 
the  church.  Mrs.  Bymes  was  In  a  wheel 
chair  most  of  the  time. 

The  throng  which  gathered  in  sultry  q>rlng 
weather  included  representatives  of  the  three 
branches  of  federal  government  in  which  the 
92-year-oId  Bymes  served  during  his  long 
years  of  public  service. 

The  mourners  Included  Warren  Burger,  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States;    Army 
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Chief  of  Staff,  Oen.  WlUUm  WMtmoruand; 
memban  of  Congnaa  and  the  V£.  Stot^  De- 
partment; and  South  Carollnal  five 
former  govemora. 

But  along  with  the  presUgloui  nametl' 
countless  others — ^men  In  bualneaa  aulti ,  wo- 
men In  print  dreeaea.  construction  work(  n  In 
hard  bata  and  chUdren  In  cowboy  booti 
preaaed  against  the  grayeyard  wall  tc  pay 
their  last  respecta  to  a  man  whoae  Ter^tlle 
career  spanned  neturly  half  a  century. 

A  prominent  place  throughout  the 
was  reserved  for  Byrnes  Scholars,  the 
lenta  of  scholarahlpa  from  the  pi 
books  written  by  the  one-time  secret 
state,  governor  and  VS.  Supreme  Court  jus- 
tice. 

Mrs.  Byrnea  with  Byrd  oonatantly  ait 
side  remained  composed  throughout  the  n^« 
ly  two  hours  of  memorial  rites  at  the  St  kta 
House  across  the  street,  in  the  church  i  nd 
then  at  graveside. 

The  services  reached  a  poignant  climax  in 
the  Capitol  rotiinda  where  Byrnes'  body  t  ad 
been  lying  In  state  smce  3  p.m.  Tuesday. 

The  moment  came  as  retired  Army  Otn. 
Luclua  CUy,  nearlng  the  end  of  hU  eulo  jy, 
declared: 

"There  are  only  a  few — a  very  few — li  a 
world  of  many  people  who  can  by  virtue  of 
both  character  and  achievement  be  cal  ed 
great.  Justice  Byrnes  was  such  a  man.  I  ut 
of  the  few  who  are  recognized  as  great,  th  ire 
are  an  even  snuUIer  number  who  are  b<  th 
great  and  good.  Justice  Bymea  waa  alsc  a 
good  man." 

At  precisely  that  moment.  Mrs.  Byrnes 
reached  over  with  her  hand  and  laid  It  on 
the  lap  of  Mrs.  Nlzon.  The  First  Lady  sml  ed 
and  patted  It. 

The  carefully  choreographed  memoilal 
tributes  to  the  former  governor  fell  U  to 
three  phases:  the  eulogy  In  the  State  Hou  le; 
funeral  service  In  Trinity  Episcopal  Chun  h; 
and  the  graveside  rites  outside  the  church 

Tight  seciulty  was  observed.  In  addltl>n 
to  acoree  of  highway  patrolmen,  agenta  of 
the  State  Law  Enforcement  Division  aid 
local  offloers  there  were  Secret  Service  agen  ts. 
Identifiable  only  by  ptns  In  their  lap«ls. 
Officers  were  posted  on  roof  tope  across  fn  m 
the  state  House  and  the  church. 

The  services  got  underway  under  gi»y 
skies  shortly  after  noon  In  the  historic  (Id 
State  House  where  Byrnes  had  his  offl(  es 
during  his  term  as  governor  from  1951  un  til 
19S8. 

The  casket,  draped  In  the  Stars  and  Strip  a, 
was  flanked  on  the  left  by  members  of  t  le 
family  and  seated  guests,  mcludlng  M :«. 
Nixon  and  Chief  Justice  Burger.  Behind  th«  m 
sat  old  friends  and  colleagues  of  Gov.  Bym  ». 
Among  them  were  Oen.  Mark  Clark,  fomer 
president  of  The  Citadel;  U.S.  Circuit  Ju<3  ge 
Donald  Russell;  Charles  Bohlen,  retired  u  a- 
der  secretary  of  state  and  one-time  ambasi  a- 
dor  to  Russia. 

Facing  them  across  the  lobby  were  meia- 
bers  of  Congress,  the  state  legislature  a  id 
other  dignitaries,  Including  Oen.  Westmoie- 
land.  They  all  stood  during  the  eulogy  by 
Oen.  Clay  and  opening  and  closing  pray  >rs 
by  evangelist  Billy  Orabam.  A  chair,  hoxr- 
ever,  was  provided  for  State  Sen.  Edgar  A. 
Brown,  83-year-old  patriarch  of  the  leglsa- 
ture  and  In  whose  wedding  Byrnes  was  the 
best  man  many  years  ago. 

Five  former  governors  attended  the  men  o- 
rlal  services.  They  were  Russell,  Robert  K  c- 
Nalr.  U.S.  Sens.  Strom  Thurmond  and  Bmi  st 
F.  HoUlngs,  and  State  Circuit  Judge  Qeoi  |e 
Bell  Tlmmerman.  The  present  governor,  Jol  in 
West,  Is  In  the  Orient  on  an  Indxistrlal  e  c- 
pedltlon.  He  was  represented  by  his  son. 
Jack. 

Burled  In  Trinity  church  yard  are  five  oth  >r 
governors:  Gen.  Wade  Hampton  m,  Rlchad 
Irvine  Manning,  John  Laurence  Mannlr  g, 
Richard  Irvine  xf^nning  n  and  Hugh  Sml  h 
Thompson. 
The  sun  was  In  evidence  as  the  mounM  rs 


walked  through  the  State  House  grotinda, 
atlll  bright  with  blooming  aaaleaa  and  dog- 
woods, and  mto  Trinity  Church. 

Surrounding  the  gravealte  were  numerous 
floral  arrangements  Including  a  berlbbonsd 
wreath  of  red  and  white  carnations  and  blue 
bachelor  buttons  from  President  and  Mrs. 
NUon. 

Members  of  the  guard  of  honor  which  has 
been  with  the  casket  since  Tuesday  folded 
the  flag  which  had  been  draped  over  the 
ooflln  and  presented  It  to  State  Adj.  Oen.  Rob- 
ert L.  McCrady.  He,  In  turn,  gave  It  to  Co- 
lumbia attorney  William  L.  Prloleau  who  pre- 
aented  It  to  Mrs.  Byrnes  with  a  kiss  on  her 
right  cheek.  Prloleau,  a  cloae  friend  of  the 
Bymea,  haa  been  In  charge  of  funeral  ar- 
rangements. 

Mrs.  Byrnes  smiled  briefly  and  kissed  sev- 
eral friends  after  the  ceremonies.  Before  leav- 
ing for  the  airport  for  the  trip  back  to  Wash- 
ington, Mrs.  Nlzon  chatted  briefly  with  Mrs. 
Byrnes  and  then  turned  to  Willie  Byrd,  shook 
his  hand  and  said: 

"You're  wonderful!" 

(From  the  Columbia  (S.O.)   Staite,  Apr.  IS, 
1972) 
James   F.  Btbnks  Lad  To  Rzbt 
(By  Robert  O.  Liming) 

James  Francis  Byrnes — who  served  his 
state  and  nation  In  war  and  peace — waa 
burled  Wednesday  In  historic  Trinity  Church- 
yard amidst  sunny  skies  and  thousands  of 
mourners. 

Countless  state  and  national  dignitaries, 
including  Mrs.  Richard  M.  Nixon  and  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  Chief  Justice  Warren  Burger 
were  among  those  paying  flnal  respects  to  the 
Palmetto  State's  elder  statesman. 

Byrnes  who  spent  nearly  half  a  century  In 
puUlc  service,  died  Sunday  following  a 
lengthy  illness,  at  the  age  of  94  In  his  Colum- 
bia home  with  his  wife  Blaude  at  his  side. 

In  a  moving  tribute  Wednesday  to  the 
former  Secretary  of  state,  prior  to  the  tradi- 
tional Episcopal  funeral  services,  retired  Gen. 
Lucius  D.  Clay  recalled  the  outstanding  con- 
tributions made  by  Bymea  during  hla  93- 
year-loDg  lifetime. 

"There  are  only  a  few — a  very  few — In  a 
world  of  many  people  who  can  by  virtue  of 
both  character  and  achievement  be  called 
great. 

"Justice  Byrnes  was  such  a  man.  But  of 
the  few  who  are  recognized  as  great,  there  are 
an  even  smaller  number  who  are  both  great 
and  good.  Justice  Byrnes  was  also  a  good 
man,"  Clay  said. 

Comforting  Byrnes'  widow,  Maude,  during 
the  memorial  services  at  the  State  House  and 
later  at  the  nearby  Trinity  Eplsoi^MU  Church 
was  the  naUon's  First  Lady,  Mrs.  NUon. 

Clay,  a  long-time  friend  of  the  former  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  and  governor,  addressed 
a  noon  memorial  service  from  a  plodlum  be- 
hind Byrnes'  flag-drapped  casket  In  the  ro- 
tunda of  the  State  House. 

The  casket  containing  the  body  of  the 
former  congressman  and  senator  was  viewed 
by  thousands  as  It  lay  In  state  from  early 
Tuesday  afternoon  imtU  Just  befy>re  the  me- 
morial service. 

This  fact  was  cited  by  OUy  as  he  recaUed 
his  long  and  pleasant  aaaoelatlon  with  th* 
man  who  earned  the  nickname  "assistant 
President"  during  World  War  n. 

"He  held  every  major  poUUeal  offloe  which 
hla  atate  had  to  offer,  and  how  he  fulfilled 
the  responatbllltles  of  these  offices  la  best 
evidenced  by  the  love  and  affection  which  he 
waa  held  by  the  people  of  his  state  and  by 
the  respect  shown  to  him  as  he  lay  In  stats 
In  the  state  capltd,"  Olay  told  the  solemn 
audience. 

Clay,  who  served  as  occupation  commander 
In  Germany  after  World  War  n.  said.  "South 
Carolina  can  be  proud  of  the  contribution 
made  by  this  great  and  good  man  to  the  state 
and  nation  and  the  nation  can  be  proud  of 
the  contribution  which  ha  made  to  ptmum 


the  tn»  world  and  In  working  (Or  peace 
among  nations, " 

TiM  formar  mlUtary  offioer  and  aids  to 
Byrnes  praised  his  wann  friendship  and  ad- 
vlea  saying,  "Although,  as  all  men  In  pubUo 
life  muat,  ha  had  to  disagree  at  Umea  with 
the  poUdes  and  views  of  others.  I  have  never 
heard  him  utter  a  crual  or  vlndlotlve  word 
about  anyone." 

Also  taking  part  In  the  80-mlnuts  memorial 
servloe  was  evangelist  Billy  Graham  i^o  said. 
"Ws  pray  we  may  remonber  blm  by  accept- 
ing the  tor^  he  carried,  by  makmg  the 
United  SUtes  a  better  naUon  and  South 
Carolina  a  better  state,  for  he  made  both  bet- 
ter by  having  walked  here." 

Graham  said  as  he  Isd  mourners  In  prayer. 
"We  thank  you  Lord  that  this  man  with 
Integrity,  setise  of  honor  and  deep  religious 
faith  was  one  of  the  man  chosen  to  lead 
America  In  time  of  crisis." 

Mrs.  Byrnes,  who  married  the  late  governor 
on  May  a,  1900,  sat  quietly  In  a  wheelchair 
throughout  most  of  the  services  except  for 
a  brief  moment  at  the  graveside. 

The  grave  that  Is  now  Byrnes'  last  resting 
jflaoe  is  neetled  In  a  quiet  comer  of  the 
churchyard  surrounded  1^  the  graves  of  other 
great  men  in  South  Oarollna  history. 

Puneiml  aervloes  for  the  stata  and  na- 
tional leader  were  conducted  by  the  Rev. 
James  Stirling,  rector  of  Trinity  Church;  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Gray  Tonple,  bishop  of  the  l^lsoo- 
pal  Diocese  of  South  Carolina;  and  the  Rt. 
Rev.  John  A.  Plokney,  btahop  of  the  Dloceae 
of  Upper  South  Carolina. 

At  one  point  m  the  dlgnlfled  fxmeral  serv- 
ices in  the  church  sanctuary  the  Rev.  Stir- 
ling prayed,  "Remember  thy  servant  O  Lord, 
according  to  the  favor  which  thou  bearest 
unto  thy  people,  and  grant  that.  Increasing 
In  knowledge  and  love  of  thee,  he  may  go 
from  strength  to  strength,  in  the  life  of 
perfect  aarvloe,  in  thy  heavenly  kingdom." 
Throughout  the  church  aervloes.  which 
followed  the  long-standing  pattern  of  the 
Uplaoopal  Church  an  honor  g\iard  of  eight 
South  Oarollna  National  Guardsmen  stood 
at  rigid  attention. 

The  congregation  Included  Army  Chlefa 
of  Staff  Gen.  William  Westmoreland;  Sens. 
Strom  Thurmond.  R-S.C,  and  Ernest  F.  Boi- 
lings, D-S.C;  members  of  the  legislature  and 
most  of  the  state's  congrsaslonal  dttlegatlon. 
Also  attending  the  servlcee  were  Lt.  Got. 
Earle  E.  Morris  Jr.  and  John  West  Jr.,  repre- 
senting Gov.  John  C.  West  who  was  on  a  trip 
to  Ji^Mui  and  unable  to  rettim  for  the  oera- 
monlss. 

A  host  of  other  dignitaries.  Including 
family,  Washington  oflldals,  friends  and  a 
number  of  state  Judgss  also  took  jMUt  In  an 
of  the  eervlces. 

U£.  Circuit  Judge  Donald  S.  Russell,  a 
close  friend  and  former  law  partner  of 
Byrnes  and  a  number  of  other  community 
and  civic  leaders  also  attended. 

Joining  the  mourners,  who  lined  up  more 
than  10  deep  around  the  grave  for  the  burial 
services,  were  a  number  of  Bymee  Scholars, 
orphans  yiho  received  college  scholarships 
through  a  non-proflt  foundation  set  up  by 
Byrnes. 

The  American  flag  over  the  casket  was 
given  to  Mrs.  Byrnes  at  ths  graveslta  by  WU- 
llam  F.  Prloleau  Jr..  a  Columbia  attorney 
and  cloae  friend  of  the  Byrnes  family. 

Even  after  the  ssrvlcss  were  completed  peo- 
ple conUnued  to  file  past  the  grave  to  pay 
one  last  final  farewell  to  the  man  who  served 
them  as  congressman,  senator  and  governor. 

[From  the  Toric  (S.O.)   Torkvllle  Enquirer, 

Apr.  18.  1973) 
Jams  nuMcis  BTsms  BuxnD  nv  Coluicka 
Jamee  Francis  Bymas,  who  rose  from  mes- 
senger boy  to  Supreme  Court  Justice,  secre- 
tary of  sUte,  "assistant  Prssldent."  and 
capped  his  amairtng  public  career  as  governor 
of  South  Carolina,  dlsd  Sunday  at  the  age 
of  93  In  his  Columbia  home. 
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Byrnes,  a  leader  In  mobilizing  the  coun- 
try for  World  War  n  and  negotiating  post- 
war treaties,  died  less  than  a  month  before 
his  93rd  birthday  after  a  lengthy  Illness. 

A  qmkesman  at  ths  comfortable  Bymss 
home  In  the  Heathwood  section  of  Columbia 
said  the  former  governor,  who  had  been 
hoq>ltallBed  three  times  In  recent  years  for 
heart  ailment,  died  at  1 :  30  pjn. 

Late  Sunday  night  It  was  announced  that 
Byrnes'  body  would  be  taken  to  the  State 
House  sometime  Tuesday  and  lie  In  atate 
In  the  rotunda  from  Tuesday  afternoon  until 
Wednesday  morning. 

Retired  Gen.  Lucius  Clay,  a  longtime 
friend  of  Byrnes,  Is  scheduled  to  deliver 
the  etilogy  during  the  State  House  servlcee 
at  noon  Wednesday. 

Another  service  at  Trinity  Episcopal 
Church,  across  the  street  from  the  State 
House,  has  been  scheduled  to  follow  the  pub- 
lic service  with  burial  in  Trinity  Church- 
yard. 

As  Secretary  of  SUte  Mr.  Byrnes  developed 
a  policy  toward  Russia  which  he  described 
as  "patient  firmness."  Our  war-time  allies 
became  Increasingly  cantankerous  during 
this  period,  and  were  continually  stirring 
up  trouble  In  neighboring  countries,  and 
literally  stripping  some  of  the  conquered 
nations  of  all  assets. 

Secretary  Brynes  described  the  Russians 
as  a  neighbor  "who  deliberately  makes  him- 
self unpleasant."  However,  be  did  not  advo- 
cate going  to  war  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

J.  F.  Byrnes  tendered  his  resignation  In 
AprU  of  1946,  but  at  Tnunan's  request  agreed 
to  remain  on  until  the  satellite  treaties  were 
signed,  Byrnes  asked  In  December  of  1946 
that  his  resignation  be  accepted  as  of  Janu- 
ary. 1947,  and  this  was  agreeable  with 
Truman. 

Truman  thanked  Byrnes  for  his  services 
to  the  nation  and  lauded  his  long  public 
service  In  accepting  the  resignation.  Later 
the  two  had  bitter  disagreements. 

A  1952  book.  "Mr.  President,"  written  by 
radio  commentator  William  Hiiimnn  with 
Truman's  full  cooperation,  reported  that 
Truman  scolded  Byrnes  severely  upon  the 
Secretary's  return  from  a  three-power  con- 
ference In  MoBCOw  In  1946 

Byrnes  called  the  statement  "abeolutely 
untrue,"  saying  that  If  the  President  had 
done  so,  he  would  have  reelgned  Immedi- 
ately. He  stayed  on  as  Secretary  of  State 
more  than  a  year  after  this  alleged  scolding. 
The  book  reported  that  Truman  upbraided 
his  Secretary  of  State  for  not  keeping  him 
(Truman)  Informed  of  what  Bymee  vras  do- 
ing at  the  conference.  It  also  quoted  Tru- 
man as  saying  he  was  tired  of  babying  the 
Soviets,  and  "do  not  think  we  should  play 
compromise  any  longer". 

(From  the  Anderson  (S.C.)  Free  Frees, 
Apr.  13,  1973] 

Nkvzb  Be  Fobgottxn 

Historically,  South  Carolina  has  produced 
some  oS  the  nation's  greatest  statesmen. 
One  of  these.  Honorable  James  F.  Bymee  of 
ColumbU,  died  Sunday  at  the  age  of  93. 

Mr.  Byrnes  served  In  the  UJ3.  House  of 
Representatives  and  In  the  U.S.  Senate.  He 
was  nominated  to  the  UJB.  Supreme  Oovrt  as 
an  associate  Justice  by  the  late  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  With  the  advent  of 
World  War  Two,  President  Roosevelt  needed 
Mr.  Bymes  to  head  the  War  Mobilization 
Office. 

The  President  offered  to  leave  Mr.  Byrnes' 
post  on  the  High  Court  vacant  imtU  he  could 
return.  But  such  was  against  ths  grain  of 
the  South  Carcrilnlan,  and  he  resigned  the 
post  with  the  suggestion  that  a  suooeeaor  be 
named. 

If  It  were  not  for  the  blemish  of  being  a 
Southemw,  Mr.  Bymes  in  aU  probablUty 
would  have  become  Vice  President  of  the 
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Umted  States,  and  would  have  succeeded  Mr. 
Rooeevelt  to  the  Praaldency.  But  because  of 
what  historians  attributed  as  aaetlonaUsm, 
Mr.  Roosevelt  bypassed  Mr.  Bymes  In  choos- 
ing a  running  mate  and  Instead  choae  a  lltUe 
heard  of  UJB.  Senator  from  Mlsaouri,  Harry  S. 
Truman. 

In  1946,  Mr.  Bymes  rsslgnsd  from  his  post 
as  head  of  the  War  Mobilisation  Offloe  and 
returned  to  South  Carolina.  A  short  time 
later,  though,  he  returned  to  Washington  to 
serve  as  Secretary  at  State  under  Truman. 

Mr.  Bymes  wss  (»e  of  the  first  to  foresee 
the  era  of  the  Cold  War  with  Soviet  Russia. 
Many  beUeve  that  West  Germany  today  would 
be  imdw  the  control  of  Soviet  Russia  If  It 
had  not  been  for  Mr.  Bymes. 

But  relations  between  Mr.  Bymes  and 
President  Truman  began  souring,  and  in 
1947  he  stepped  down  as  Secretary  of  State 
and  again  returned  to  South  Carolina.  In 
1951,  he  re-entered  public  life  by  becoming 
Oovemor  of  South  Carolina,  succeeding 
Strom  Thurmond,  now  U.S.  Senator. 

Said  Thurmond  of  Mr.  Bymee,  "B^  was  one 
of  the  greatest  statesmen  of  our  time.  South 
Carolina  and  ovir  nation  have  lost  one  of 
their  most  distinguished  citizens.  He  was  a 
devoted  friend  of  mine  and  I  feel  a  deep  per- 
sonal loss  In  his  passing." 

In  1968,  Richard  M.  Nixon,  a  presidential 
candidate,  called  on  Mr.  Bymes  at  Columbia 
while  on  the  campaign  trail.  Said  Mr.  Nixon, 
then,  "Never  In  American  histoty  has  one 
man  held  man  hl^  offices  with  distinction 
than  has  Governor  Bymes." 

South  Carolina's  "elder  statesman"  is  dead. 
But  he  wUl  never  be  forgotten. 

[From  the  Columbia  (S.C.)  State, 
Apr.  16,  1973) 
Anecdotes   Pautt   Image   of   Btenxs 
(By  Levona  Page) 
The  way  the  late  James  P.  Byrnes  Is  re- 
membered by  persons  who  knew  him  tells  a 
lot  about  the  kind  of  man  he  was. 

One  person  with  private  recollections  of 
him  is  Mrs.  Katberlne  S.  Dunlap,  who  was 
hired  m  1951,  for  a  secretarial  Job  in  the 
governor's  office  by  Bymes  and  has  worked 
for  every  governor  since  him. 

"He  was  a  delightful  person  to  work  with," 
Mrs.  Dunlap  said  last  week.  "He  never  got 
upset.  Often  he  would  buzz  for  me  to  come 
Into  his  office  and  I  wovild  think  he  wanted 
me  to  take  dictation,  but  Instead,  he  woiild 
ask  how  I  was  getting  along  that  day. 

"He  was  always  interested  in  people  and 
what  they  had  to  think  about.  If  he  had  a 
big  problem  on  his  mind,  he  would  ask  your 
(pinion  on  it.  I  was  Innocent  enough  to  tell 
him  my  opinion  and  he  really  seemed  to 
want  to  know  what  I  thought." 

Mrs.  Dunlap  added,  "As  much  as  I  worked 
with  him,  I  never  remember  him  having 
any  cross  words  about  any  work  that  any- 
one In  the  office  did." 

State  Law  Enforcement  Division  (SLED) 
Chief  J.  P.  "Pete"  Strom  was  assistant  chief 
when  Bymes  became  governor  after  having 
served  in  nearly  a  dozen  positions  from  con- 
gressman to  "assistant  president."  "I  was 
fairly  young  then,"  Strom  recalls,  "but  we 
knew  to  be  prompt  when  we  were  called  to 
his  office.  I  would  always  go  30  or  40  minutes 
ahead  of  time,  so  I  woiild  be  sure  not  to  be 
Ute." 

Strom  continued,  "When  he  gave  an  as- 
signment, he  would  always  take  time  to 
explain  it  and  to  tell  you  exactly  what  he 
wanted.  He  believed  strongly  that  the  laws 
were  made  to  be  enforced  and  he  told  us 
that  he  dldnt  have  any  interest  In  SLED 
so  far  as  politics  were  concerned  and  that 
he  was  only  Interested  in  getting  the  most 
qualified  people  for  the  Job." 

The  SLED  chief  said  the  Bymes  quote  he 
most  remembered  was  one  the  former  gov- 
ernor made  In  his  Inaugural  address,  In 
which  he  said,  "There  can  be  but  one  gov- 


ernor, elected  by  the  people,  vilioae  duty 
it  Is  to  see  that  the  law  Is  enforoed.  I  am 
going  to  be  that  governor.  I  do  not  need  the 
assistance  of  the  Ku  Kluz  Klan  nor  do  I 
want  interference  by  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  Fao- 
ple." 

Strom  also  rsUted  a  story  about  an  as- 
sassination plot  against  the  Ute  interna- 
tionally known  financier  Bernard  Baruch.  a 
friend  of  Bymes.  According  to  Strom,  an  in- 
formant let  SLED  In  on  the  attenq>t,  which 
was  to  take  place  at  a  Clemaon-Carollna  foot- 
ball game  where  Baruch  was  to  be  the  guest 
of  Bymes. 

Bymes  advised  SLED  sgalnst  teUlng  Bamch 
because  he  had  a  bad  heart.  Using  the  direct 
approach.  SLED  agents  went  to  the  penon 
who  was  reportedly  planning  the  shooting 
and  asked  him  about  it.  "He  said  he  thought 
Baruch  should  be  killed,  but  that  If  a  law 
enforcement  offioer  came  and  talked  to  him 
about  it,  he  would  not  be  foolish  enough  to 
go  through  with  It.  That's  what  we  wanted 
to  hear,"  Strom  said. 

SLED  kept  strict  security  on  Baruch  dur- 
ing the  football  game,  and  also  kept  the 
wo\ild-be  assassin  under  survelUance.  Baruch 
never  knew  of  the  planned  attempt  on  his 
life. 

Other  recollections  of  the  South  Carolina 
sUtesman  were  frequent  last  week  among 
the  sUte  legislators  who  knew  him  at  vari- 
ous times  in  his  career. 

Mrs.  L.  Marion  Oressette,  wife  of  the  Cal- 
houn senator,  reoaUed  that  Bymea  once  told 
her  husband,  "When  we  get  together.  It's  a 
case  of  a  stiff  backbone  against  a  stubborn 
will,  but  we  always  work  out  a  common 
ground." 

Sen.  Prank  Owezis,  D-Richland,  related  a 
story  about  the  1944  Democratic  Convention 
when  Bymes  was  almoet  nominated  for  vice 
president  of  the  United  SUtee.  Owens,  who 
was  mayor  of  Columbia  and  a  delega4«  to 
the  convention,  said  on  the  eve  of  the  vice 
presidential  nomination,  Byrnee'  supporters 
got  copies  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
which  had  carried  a  favorable  arUcle  about 
him  and  placed  them,  opened  to  the  page  of 
the  article,  in  every  delegate's  seat. 

That  evening,  Bymes  was  riding  on  an 
eievt,tor  when  someone  commented  on  his 
forthcoming  nomination  for  vice  president. 
Owens  recaUed  that  Bymee  quipped,  "You 
could  look  further  and  find  worse." 

During  the  night,  however.  It  was  learned 
that  big  labor  representatives  had  convinced 
President  FrankUn  D.  Roosevelt  that  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  chooee  Byrnes  as  his  running 
mate.  Owens  said  the  South  Carolina  dele- 
gates did  not  want  to  give  in,  but  Bymes 
urged  them  to  forget  their  loyalty  to  him 
and  to  back  the  nomination  ctf  Hairy  S 
Truman. 

Another  story  about  Bymes  wss  told  by 
Evangelist  Billy  Graham  during  memorial 
services  at  the  State  House  Just  prior  to  the 
South  Carolinian's  funeral  Wednesday. 

Obviously  referring  to  himself,  Graham 
said  that  in  the  early  1950's  a  young  preacher 
came  to  Columbia  to  hold  revival  services. 
Gov.  and  Mrs.  Byrnes  had  planned  a  vaca- 
tion trip,  but  canceled  It  in  cnder  to  sit  on 
the  preacher's  platform  and  give  stature  to 
his  meeting.  They  did  that,  Graham  said, 
because  the  two  of  them  believed  in  the 
need  for  a  revival  of  evangelism  in  America. 


ECONOMIC  IMPACT  OP  STRIP 
MINING  FOR  COAL 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  great  myths  now  being  pushed  by  the 
American  coal  industry  Is  tliat  strip  min- 
ing raises  the  economic  condition  of  local 
residents  in  stripped  cu-eas.  The  big  coal 
interests  go  on  encouraging  this  belief. 
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de^ite  growing  evidence 
Appalachia,  to  the  contrary. 

Over  the  past  6  weeks,  Mr.  Presli 
I  have  toured  several  strip  mined 
in  east  Tennessee  and  east  Kenti 
walking  through  the  awful  destruction 
caused  by  the  strippers,  and  talking  to 
local  families.  Without  exception,  tiese 
mountain  people  find  that  strip  milling 
has  done  ecooomlc,  as  well  as  envi'CHi- 
mental,  damage  to  their  home  counties. 

Mr.  President,  we  now  have  from  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  a  sudy 
showing  that  stripping  the  land  for  coal 
does  not,  in  fact,  raise  Individual  lnc(  mes 
in  the  counties  where  it  takes  place. 

Furthermore,  the  TVA  analysis  slows 
that  in  counties  with  similar  population 
patterns.  Individual  incomes  in  counties 
without  strip  mining  is  actually  $24  per 
year  higher. 

Having  seen  this  study,  Mr.  Presi<  ent, 
I  am  even  more  bewildered  as  to  why 
TVA  continues  to  be  the  largest  :on- 
sumer  of  strip  mined  coal  In  the  coui  itry. 
With  its  own  study  clearly  demonstrat- 
ing how  local  men  and  women  are  eco- 
nomically exploited  by  strip  mining,  why 
does  TVA  persist  In  employing  this 
method  of  producing  coal? 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  said  be  ore, 
I  am  convinced  that  we  should  enact  a 
total  ban  on  strip  mining.  In  the  m  ian- 
tlme.  I  believe  TVA,  as  an  arm  of  the 
U.S.  Oovernment.  should  be  prevent*  d  by 
law  from  using  strip  mined  coal.  Ot  tier- 
wise,  we  will  have  more  smd  more  of 
this  needless  destruction  of  mount  lins, 
streams,  and,  in  some  cases,  human  1  Ives. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  two  docmrents 
that  I  commend  to  the  Senate.  The  first 
Is  an  excellent  newspaper  account  of  the 
TVA  study  mentioned  above.  The  se  ;ond 
Is  a  letter  from  TVA  Chairman  Aubrey 
J.  Wagner  setting  forth  TVA  coxist  mp- 
tlon  of  coal,  by  State.  The  letter  j  lus 
trates  quite  clearly,  I  believe,  the  daqger- 
ous  rate  at  which  we  are  ripping 
the  hills,  mountains,  and  flatlancls  of 
Kentucky.  Tennessee,  Dllnols,  Alab  ima 
Virginia,  Indiana,  and  West  Virginia 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the; 
printed  In  the  Ricoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  i 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


.  I 
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ems 


(From  the  NashTllle  Tennessean,  Feb 

1972) 
MiNBfl  Called  No  Boost  to  iNcouks 


(By  WlUlain  Oreenburg) 

Knoxville. — A  Tennessee  Valley  AutHorlty 
analysis    showed    yesterday    that    the 
mining  industry  does  not  add  to  the 
of  Individual  Income  within  a  county 

In  fact,  the  analysis  showed  that  In 
ties  with  similar  population   patterns 
where   there   Is  no  strip  mining,   the 
of  Individual  Income  was  $24  a  year 
than  In  the  strip-mined  ccunltes. 

"I  would  be  very  cagey  to  come  to  a 
elusion  from  the  result  of  this  work 
Dr.  M.  I.  Foster,  head  of  TVA's  DlvUl^n 
Navigation   and   Regional    Development 

"On  the  basis  of  recent  pKjpulation 
and   present   Income   levels,   this   particular 
comparison  Indicates  that  Income  level  i 
about  the  same,  whether  strip  mining 
major  factor  in  a  county  or  not." 

Foster's  division   was  responsible   fo^  the 
analysis. 

Results  of  the  analysis  were  taken  iTrom 
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obMrrlng  28  counties,  three  In  Virginia  and 
25  In  eastern  Kentucky. 

The  counties  were  chosen,  Foster  explained, 
because  they  had  almllar  peculation  pat- 
terns. The  major  difference  was  that  one 
bloc  of  counties  had  strip  mining  and  the 
other  did  not. 

The  counties  with  strip  mining  were 
Breathitt,  Floyd.  Pike,  Clay,  Leslie,  Fsrry, 
Knott,  Letcher  and  Harlan,  all  In  eastern 
Kentucky,  and  Wise,  Russell,  Dickenson, 
Buchanan,  and  TBaewell  in  Virginia. 

The  non-strip  mining  counties,  all  in  Ken- 
tucky, were  Estill,  Menifee,  PoweU,  Wolfe, 
Lee,  Owsley,  Boyle,  Oarrard.  Lincoln.  Casey. 
Adair,  Russell,  Cumberland  and  Clinton. 

For  1970,  the  TVA  analysis  showed  that 
12.2%  of  the  population  in  the  strip  mining 
counties  lived  in  tncorpiorated  areas,  com- 
pared with  14.9%  in  the  non -strip  mining 
counties,  and  40.3%  in  the  201 -county  Ten- 
nessee Valley  as  a  whole. 

The  average  population  of  the  Incorporated 
areas  In  the  strip  mining  counties  was  4,013, 
while  the  figure  for  non-strip  mining  coun- 
ties was  6,231.  The  figure  for  the  Tennessee 
Valley  as  a  whole  was  16,941. 

The  average  annual  change  In  population 
in  the  strip  mining  counties  between  1940 
and  1970  was  a  loss  of  1.1%,  compared  with 
a  lose  of  0.9%  in  the  non-mlnlng  counties 
and  a  gain  of  0.6%  for  the  entire  valley. 

In  1969,  the  analysis  showed,  the  Individ- 
ual income  was  $1373  In  the  strip  mining 
counties,  91.897  in  the  non-strip  mining 
counties  and  $2,769  in  the  valley  as  a  whole. 

The  average  annual  Individual  income  fig- 
ure for  both  the  strip  mining  and  non-strip 
mining  counties  was  61%  of  the  national 
average. 

There  was  a  bloc  of  counties  In  the  analysis 
that  was  not  taken  Into  account  for  the  cal- 
culations. In  Tennessee  these  counties  were 
Scott,  Fentress,  Campbell  and  Claiborne. 

"These  counties  have  enough  stripping 
activity  so  tiiat  they  cannot  be  claaslfled  as 
non-strip  counties,"  Foster  said.  "But  strip 
mining  Is  not  as  important  an  economic  ac- 
tivity as  In  the  other  counties." 

Foster  said  Morgan  County  in  Tennessee 
was  not  included  because  he  felt  TVA  did  not 
buy  enough  coal  there.  Also,  he  said,  Ander- 
son County  was  left  out  because  the  presence 
of  Oak  Ridge  made  comparison  too  diffleult. 

"We  tried  to  get  as  fairly  a  comp«rable 
group  of  counties  as  we  could."  Foster  said. 

"The  one  difference  was  that  one  bloc 
of  counties  had  strip  mining  as  a  major 
economic  activity,  and  one  Uoc  did  not." 

Foster  said  he  did  not  want  to  term  the 
effort  a  "study."  but  rather  it  should  be  con- 
sidered part  of  TVA's  ongoing  regional 
analysts. 

"To  really  consider  this  an  economic  study, 
we  woxild  have  to  go  deeper."  Foster  said. 

This  TVA  analysis  appeared  to  add  more 
fuel  to  an  already  conflicting  stance  within 
the  authority. 

TVA  ChairoMn  Aubrey  Wagner  has  said 
repeatedly  that  reliance  on  coal  in  Appa- 
lachia as  a  base  of  economic  development  is 
a  mistake.  He  said  a  more  balanced  approach 
must  be  taken  to  develop  the  region. 

TVA's  latest  coal  policy  statement  says, 
however,  that  strip  mining,  as  has  been 
contended,  does  not  cause  the  depressed 
economic  conditions  of  Appalachia.  The 
statement  said  that  often  strip  mining  Is 
the  only  source  of  Income  and  employment 
in  a  county. 
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Tennessee  Vallet  AuTHOBrrT. 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  March  29,  1972. 
The  Honorable  Fan)  R.  HAxmxs, 
The  U.S.  Senate, 
Waahinffton,  D.C. 

Dbab  SENAToa  HAERia:  Listed  below  are 
TVA's  coal  purchases  by  origin  and  mining 
method  for  our  most  recent  fiscal  yev  whiek 
ended  June  30,  1971. 
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■  This  cm!  was  tor  last  purposas.  No  furthar  purchases  hava 
baan  mada  from  this  SUta. 

If  we  can  provide  you  with  any  further 
information  on  this  matter,  please  let  us 
know. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Auaarr  J.  Wacnix.  Chairman. 


THE  TEDERAli  BUDO&T 

Mr,  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  few  Issues 
are  of  such  goieral  importance  to  the 
Nation — indeed,  to  nations  all  over  the 
world — as  our  country's  fiscal  and  mon- 
etary problems.  The  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States  recently 
produced  a  nationwide  radio  program, 
in  which  I  had  the  pleasure  to  partici- 
pate, on  one  major  aq?ect  of  this  subject 
highlighting  needed  changes  in  how 
Congress  should  approach  our  Federal 
budget.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  program's  transcript  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoro, 
as  follows: 

cuttino  fotube  buxtckt  detictrs 

Makch  30,  1972 
(By  Senator  Chaujes  Perct) 

Mr.  Booth.  Inflation,  wage  and  price  con- 
trols and  election-year  activity  dominate  the 
news  these  days.  The  Federal  Budget  with  Its 
tremendous  deficit  Is  connected  to  all  of 
them. 

"Cutting  Future  Budget  Deficits"  is  our 
subject  for  today.  To  discuss  thu  timely 
topic,  we've  invited  Sen.  Charles  Percy  of 
Illinois,  a  member  of  the  Senate  Finance. 
Government  Operations  and  Joint  Economic 
ComnUttees.  Our  Inquiring  reporter  is  Wil- 
liam J.  EUiton.  Washington  correspondent  for 
the  Chicago  Daily  Netcs.  Mr.  Eaton? 

Mr.  Eaton.  Yes.  Senator  Percy,  President 
Nixon  has  estimated  the  budget  deficit  of 
about  $38.8  billion  dollars  for  this  fiscal  year, 
and  a  deficit  of  $26  bUlion  dollars  for  the 
following  fiscal  year.  Do  you  foresee  in  the 
future  a  chance  of  reducing  that  deficit  to 
a  few  billion  dollars,  such  as  we've  been 
accustomed  to  in  the  past,  or  even  getting 
a  surplus  in  the  federal  account? 

Sen.  Pebct.  I  do  not  see  that  possibility  in 
the  future  with  the  present  attitude  that 
exists  in  the  Congress  and  I  think  sometimes 
an  unrealistic  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
Executive  Branch  of  government.  For  in- 
stance. I  don't  believe  the  $25.5  billion  deficit 
next  year,  anymore  than  I  believed  that  our 
deficit  this  year  would  be  $11.5  billion,  which 
was  the  projected  amount.  I  said  it  would 
come  closer  to  $35  to  $40  billion  and  It  Is 
now  estimated  at  $38.8  billion,  so  I  wasn't 
far  off.  I  didnt  believe  the  budget  the  year 
before,  the  year  before  that,  or  the  year  be- 
fore that. 

In  fact,  ever  since  I've  been  with  the  Ben- 
ate  I  haven't  believed  the  budgets  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  of  government  has  preaented. 
They  cut  off  cerUln  things  that  they  know 
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the  Oongraee  Is  going  to  restore  and  I  think 
thU  is  Just  kidding  ouraelvee.  So  that  I  do 
not  see  that  we're  going  to  be  able  to  reduce 
the  deficit.  Just  recently,  we  were  defeated 
in  our  attempt  to  have  an  effective  celling 
plaM^ed  on  the  budget — evidence  the  mood  la 
not  there  and  won't  be  there  until  the  public 
is  aroused  and  begins  to  write  their  Coxigre«- 
men  and  Senaton  and  tell  them  how  they 
feel  about  the  budget. 

Mr.  Eaton.  WeU,  Senator,  there  an  two 
ways  of  curing  a  deficit:  One  to  to  ralae  mora 
revenues;  the  other  to  to  qiend  toes  money. 
Do  you  think  the  Congreas  thto  year  or  In 
the  near  future  wll  be  willing  to  spend  much 
leas  than  the  President  pn^Kwes?  Much  less 
than  the  $246  bUIloD  which  to  the  total,  I 
think,  of  the  1973  Budget? 

Sen.  Pbbct.  No,  I  do  not.  When  we're  faced 
with  unemployment  annmd  the  6%  level, 
then  I  think  universaUy  we  all  accept  the 
fact  there's  going  to  have  to  be  deficit  spend- 
ing. The  question  to,  how  much?  And  can  you 
then  have  the  tenacity  when  you  get  your 
unemployment  level  down  to  the  4.6  to  6% 
range,  to  then  balance  the  budget  or  have  a 
surplTU? 

Now  we  did  It  once  bef(x«,  in  1968. 1  mutt 
preface  thto  by  saying  that  I  spent  my  whole 
life  wocklng  with  budgets  in  buslneaa.  We 
never  made  money  In  ova  company;  we  al- 
ways saved  it.  It  came  out  of  those  expendi- 
tures that  were  desirable  but  not  essential 
and  you  constantly  bad  to  cut.  So  cutting 
budgets  has  been  my  prime  concern  in  life; 
to  try  to  balance  things  but  and  It's  just 
abhorrent  to  me  to  come  Into  the  Federal 
Oovernment  and  find  there's  no  seiue  of  dto- 
cipllne  on  thoae  points.  Senator  Willlama  to 
the  one  compatriot  and  colleague  that  I  had 
in  the  Senate  that  reaUy  understood  thto 
problem,  and  we  worked  with  a  certain  num- 
ber of  other  colleagues  to  find  ways  to  cut 
the  budget.  We  did,  as  you  know,  pass  the 
first  Uw  in  190  years  to  bring  an  abacdute 
ceUing  on  Federal  expenditures  which  re- 
sulted In  a  $10  biUion  expendit«ire  cut  which 
gave  us  the  first  balanced  budget  in  the 
Nixon  AdmlnlBtratlon.  Without  that  law  by 
Congreas  we  never  would  have  had  it. 

Mr.  Bootb.  Sen.  Percy,  one  of  the  road- 
blocks you  and  the  rest  of  us  always  run 
into  to  that  item  called  "uncontrollable."  Is 
there  any  way  of  controlling  the  so-called 
"uncontrollable"  items  in  the  budget,  or  to 
that  simply  a  vast  wilderness  of  hopeless- 
ness? 

Sen.  Pkbct.  There  to  a  way  to  do  it.  Of 
course,  you  cant  control  the  Interest  ooets 
unless  you  just  arbitrarily  pass  laws  and  you 
cant  restrict  the  price  of  money  that  way. 
But  there  to  a  way;  for  Instance,  one  of  the 
uncontrollables  to  the  farm  surplus.  We  pass 
a  bill  in  principle.  But  U  crops  greaUy  in 
excess  of  what  we're  anticipating  are  grown, 
then  they  have  to  be  purchased  by  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment.  and  that's  an  uncontrol- 
lable. You  can  control  that  by  getting  away 
from  the  surplus  payments  program.  I  think 
we  ought  to  wean  ouraelves  totally  and  com- 
pletely away  from  that  program.  It's  ludi- 
crous to  me  to  have  us  paying  subsidies  to 
tobacco  growers  and  then  have  tis  raising 
federal  funds  to  tell  people  how  dangerous 
cigarette  smoking  is.  Why  should  we  sub- 
Bldize  a  crop  of  that  type? 

Why  should  we  subeldhse  many  of  otir  agri- 
cultural products  when  we  have  only  seven 
or  eight  that  are  controlled  and  that  cost  vm 
four  or  five  bUllon  doUars?  They're  always 
the  ones  that  are  in  trouble,  and  the  126 
agricultural  products  that  are  In  the  tree 
market  you  never  hear  about.  Sometlmea 
they  lose,  sometlmee  they  gain.  But  for  the 
most  part,  the  free  market  takes  care  of  It. 
And  I'd  be  for  weaning  otirselves  away  from 
oontroto  and  moving  toward  a  freer  market 
which  would  certainly  cut  down  that  uncon- 
trollable expense. 


Mr.  Eatom.  Senator,  one  of  the  problems  In 
Congreas  to  that  the  conmilttees  which  han- 
dle legislation  involving  spending,  such  as 
subaldlea  for  farm  products,  are  not  the  same 
oommltteea  that  have  the  responalblUty  for 
raising  the  money  or  p^^^l^g  tax  laws.  So 
that  there's  a  lack  of  coordination,  it  to 
charged.  WhUe  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee deato  with  ratolng  or  cutting  taxes, 
other  committees  In  Congress  are  spending 
more  on  farm  subsidies  or  military  materlato 
or  other  things.  Is  there  any  way  to  get  a 
better  coordination  between  the  money  rato- 
lng and  the  money  spending  arms  of  Con- 
grees?  I  realise  that  the  whole  House  and 
Senate  vote  on  these,  but  the  basic  work  to 
done  In  committees. 

Sen.  PxacT.  Just  as  I  am  the  principal 
sponsor  now  of  all  the  BxecuUve  Branch  re- 
organizaUon  blUs  that  are  in  the  Senate, 
I  strongly  favor  a  reorganization  of  Congress. 
We're  starting  in  certain  respects  to  develop 
more  modern  tooto.  For  instance,  I  think  we 
ouf^t  to  have  the  ability  to  run  off  com- 
puter tapes  that  the  Executive  Branch  has 
In  the  government,  and  run  those  same  tapes 
off  on  computers  that  we  would  have  in  con- 
trol of  the  Congress  and  particularly  the 
Appropriations  and  Finance  Commltteea.  So 
that  we  can  take  out  of  those  budgets  the 
detaUs  that  are  necessary  In  order  to  find 
places  of  wasteful  expenditure.  We  simply 
don't  have  the  means  available  to  us  to  do 
thto  now.  We're  overpowered  by  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  which  has  far 
more  employees  and  technical  skllto  avail- 
able to  it  than  we  have  in  the  ApproprU- 
tlons  and  Ways  and  Means  process.  We  must 
reorganize  ourselves  to  cope  with  the  prob- 
lem. We  have  not  devised  a  way  of  doine 
it  yet.  ■ 

Mr.  Booth.  Senator,  one  thing  you  might 
do  would  be  to  reactivate  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  the  Legislative  Budget  which  would 
provide  for  a  review  of  the  Budget  in  the 
overall.  Would  you  think  that  that  might 
be  feasible? 

Sen.  PncT.  Highly  commendable.  We  do 
not  ever,  as  a  whole,  look  at  the  total  budget 
from  the  time  it's  put  in  until  we  report  out 
each  Individual  bill.  They're  not  taken  Into 
account  as  against  the  revenue  we  have  avaU- 
able.  And  trying  to  get  new  revenue  blUs  to 
also  very  difficult.  Mr.  Bootb.  I  tried  for  years 
to  get  a  new  bill  on  leaded  gaaoUne.  Thto 
would  raise  a  billion  and  a  half  dollan  and 
put  an  incentive  for  us  to  use  non-leaded 
fuel  that  would  then  help  in  the  pollution 
ai«a.  JBut  It's  very  difficult  to  get  that  kind 
of  legislation  through  now. 

Mr.  Eatow.  Senator,  one  of  the  reasons  that 
the  budget  deficits  these  days  are  so  large 
now  to  the  economy  to  not  functioning  up 
to  normal.  We  had  a  recession  in  1970  and 
therefore  the  revenues  were  way  down.  What 
about  that  aspect  of  the  budget  deficit?  You 
cant  make  aU  that  cut  in  spending  at  a  time 
when  you're  having  a  slack  in  the  economy, 
can  you? 

Sen.  Pebct.  The  Nixon  Administration  rec- 
ognized this,  and  <rf  course  it  then  devised  a 
program  that  would  stimulate  the  economy. 
I  think  that  thto  program  to  well  under  way. 
Part  of  thto  Involved  the  investment  tax 
credit;  part  of  this  involved  new  depreciation 
and  amortization  schedules.  Part  of  it  in- 
volved pumping  billions  of  doUan  into  fi- 
nancing in  the  housing  field,  which  now  to 
one  of  the  two  major  props  under  the  econ- 
omy. Part  of  it  Involved  removing  the  excise 
tax  on  the  automobile,  which  then  stimu- 
lated the  automotive  sales  in  thto  country 
which  to  the  second  major  industry  under- 
pinning it. 

There  are  many  things  that  government 
can  do.  But  of  course  spending  depends  upon 
confidence  in  the  future,  and  people  have  to 
have  confidence  in  the  future.  I  think  now 
people  of  thto  country  are  having  their  con- 
fidence restored,  and  I  was  delighted  that  in 


recent  days  President  Pompidou  publicly 
expressed  confidence  in  the  American  dollar 
and  in  our  abUlty  to  cmnpete  in  future  mar- 
kets when  before  all  Rench  chief  executives 
have  always  made  negative  comments  about 
the  future  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Booth.  Senates  Peroy,  you  suggested 
the  need  for  discipline  upon  the  members  of 
Congress  and  upon  all  of  us  when  we  ap- 
proach thoughts  about  new  spending.  Would 
it  be  feasible  to  have  widely-employed  pilot 
test  programs  on  proposed  new  spending 
proposals?  For  example,  welfare  reform, 
■nxere  are  many  theories  about  how  to  re- 
form the  welfare  system,  and  nobody's  quite 
able  to  prove  any  of  them.  How  about  pilot 
testing  some  of  those  theories,  as  well  as  all 
other  new  spending  proposato?  Might  not 
that  discipline  us  a  little  bit? 

Sen.  PxBCT.  Yes.  I  think  that  that's  a  com- 
mendable Idea.  In  a  sense,  in  the  federal  sys- 
tem of  govenunent,  we  do  have  50  labora- 
tories, 60  different  states  to  try  out  different 
ideas,  and  thto  should  be  applied  to  spend- 
ing as  well  as  in  divorce  laws,  abortion  laws. 
and  so  forth.  I  think  that  is  a  good  idea. 

Mr.  Eaton.  Senator,  another  propoeal  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  has  come  up  with  to 
the  so-called  "zero-based  budgeting."  As  I 
understand  it,  it  means  going  back  and  start- 
ing from  scratch  and  examining  the  program 
to  see  whether,  if  you  had  to  start  now,  you 
would  pass  that  program  or  approve  it  in  its 
present  form.  The  myth  here  In  Washington 
to  that  we  have  some  Federal  programs  that 
never  die.  Is  It  poeslble  to  examine  some  fed- 
eral programs  and  prescribe  a  mercy  killing 
after  they've  passed  their  need  for  existence? 
Sen.  PxBCT.  I  suppose  It  would  be  possible. 
But  the  question  to,  whether  it's  practical.  Tb 
show  how  difficult  it  woxild  be,  I  only  point  to 
the  fact  that  I  feel  we're  loaded  with  commto- 
slons  and  committees  that  never  die.  We  set  a 
committee  up,  and  appoint  members  to  it. 
The  need  for  it  has  long  since  passed,  but  the 
memben  love  to  come  to  Washington,  and 
some  of  them  get  $100  a  day  and  transporta- 
tion to  come  down  here  and  work  on  a  prob- 
lem that  really  doesnt  exist  to  the  degree 
that  it  did  when  you  set  up  the  committee. 

So  I  have  a  bill  in  that  would  put  a  termi- 
nal point  of  two  years  on  all  oommltteee, 
unless  they're  automatically  extended  again 
by  a  separate  piece  of  legtoUtlon.  But  every 
committee,  I  think,  ought  to  have  a  terminal 
point  on  it.  We  were  just  able  to  get  rid  of 
the  commission  set  up  to  find  ways  to  use 
spruce  In  wooden  propellen  recently,  al- 
though one  Senator  protested.  He  said  that 
that  was  against  the  spruce  industry  and 
that  we  ought  to  keep  it  and  then  find  other 
ways  to  use  spruce.  But  It's  very  hard  to  get 
rid  of  things,  and  that's  why  I'm  spending  so 
much  time  on  the  Executive  Branch  reorga- 
nization of  government,  because  in  one  fell 
swoop  the  President  with  boldness  and 
creativity  would  take  a  whole  new  look  at 
the  way  we  set  up  government  and  he  wanta 
to  make  it  far  more  responsive  to  people, 
less  duplicative,  less  overlapping  and  far 
more  efficient  and  less  costly. 

Mr.  Booth.  Today,  we're  talking  about  the 
very  interesting  and  essential  subject  of  cut- 
ting future  budget  deficits.  Our  guest  to  Sen- 
ator Charles  Percy  of  minoto.  Our  inquiring 
reporter,  William  J.  Eaton  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News.  Amwicans  in  cities  and  towns 
across  the  nation  have  an  opportunity  again 
thto  year  to  help  make  Scouting  Keep  America 
Beautiful  Day  a  success.  Last  year,  thousands 
of  businessmen  and  other  oonoemed  citizens 
worked  with  the  Boy  Scout  CouncUs  in  their 
areas  to  launch  a  highly  suoceasful  anti-Utter 
poUution  program.  They  helped  the  campaign 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  from  lending  equipment 
to  advertising  the  project  in  newspapers, 
radio,  and  TV.  Thto  year.  Scouting  Keep 
America  Beautiful  Day  to  April  29.  If  you 
want  to  help  your  community  deal  with  solid 
waste  pollution,  and  at  the  same  time  help 
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young  men  and  women  become  oonatruot  ively 
Involved  in  tbe  fight  against  pollution,  son- 
tact  the  Boy  Scouta  of  America  In  your  area 
and  learn  more  about  Scouting  Keep  Am  »rlca 
Beautiful  Day. 

Mr.  Eaton.  Sen.  Percy,  there's  been  a  |  nat 
deal  of  discussion  of  the  Defense  Dei  mrt- 
ment's  spending,  which  Is  tbe  largest  ■  ngle 
department's  share  of  the  budget,  I  bel  leve. 
One  Democratic  candidate  for  president  lug- 
gested  that  It  could  be  "whacked  in  halj ,"  as 
he  puts  It.  Tou  have  been  active  In  this  uva. 
Is  there  fat  In  the  Defense  budget  that  <  ould 
be  trimmed?  Tou  see  now.  requests  for  i  addi- 
tional monies  for  defense,  rather  thai  the 
other  way. 

Sen.  PxBCT.  There's  a  great  deal  of  fai .  Mr. 
Eaton,  and  If  that  fat  were  cut  out,  we  v  ould 
have  a  stronger  and  more  effective  de'ense 
establishment.  Let  me  give  you  Just  one  Uus- 
tratlon.  I  saw  an  appropriation  request  for 
$1.3  billion  for  training  and  the  rotation  of 
personnel.  I  remember  back  in  my  Navy'  i  offi- 
cer's days,  during  World  War  II,  I  kept  Ming 
changed  in  duty  stations  all  the  time.  I  d  no 
sooner  learn  an  assignment  than  I  was  t  "ana- 
ferred  out.  The  records  show  that  every  1  Taval 
officer  from  the  time  he  leaves  the  Naval  Aca- 
demy until  be  graduates — until  he  1 1  re- 
tired— rotates  In  permanent  duty  stations 
every  15  months.  Now,  If  a  corporation  did 
that,  It  would  go  bankrupt,  Mr.  Booth  and 
I  say  that  a  certain  part  of  our  bankrupi  cy  Is 
caused  by  this  excessive  cost  of  training  peo- 
ple and  rotating  them  and  moving  them  and 
the  government  picks  up  the  tab,  movei  i  the 
fanUIy,  moves  their  household  effects,  gives 
them  a  little  travel  time,  and  so  forth, 
put  a  bin  In  which  Senators  Stennlsl 
Ctoldwater  both  supported  and  said  the] 
that  we  could  cut  this  expense.  We  cut  ] 
of  the  rotation  of  military  personnel ' 
we've  saved  $140  million  dollars  a  year 
pound.  Now  that  more  than  covers  my  i 
and  only  took  a  couple  of  hours  on  the  [floor 
of  the  Senate,  but  a  good  deal  of  research ,  and 
we're  following  up  to  make  certain  thi  t  we 
find  other  areas  like  that.  This  will  Imi  rove 
morale.  Increase  the  desire  of  people  to  st  y  In 
the  service,  and  enable  families  to  go  rlth 
their  husbands  many  times  when  liey 
couldn't  otherwise  If  they'd  stay  at  a  stt  tlon 
a  couple  of  years  rather  than  Just  16  moi  ths. 

Mr.  Booth.  Senator,  I  seem  to  have  >een 
trying  out  some  new  Ideas  on  you  today,  let's 
try  one  more.  What  would  you  think  a  >out 
trying  a  referendum  procedure  to  deter  alne 
priorities  in  Administration  spending  pro- 
grams? 

Sen.  PxBCT.  I  dont  really  believe  In  the  ref- 
erendum very  much.  I  think  It  has  Its  i  laoe, 
but  I  truly  believe  that  the  represent  ktlve 
form  of  government  Is  best.  How  many  1 1mes 
could  we  really  pass  a  tax  program  on  r  >fer- 
endum?  You  have  to  have  people  who  sli  and 
take  the  time  to  study  these  complex  1  sues 
and  then  are  held  accountable  for  tht  m.  I 
would  not  favor  referendum  governmei  t  on 
many  issues.  Look  at  the  bond  Issues  fo '  the 
financing  of  education.  So  many  of  t  tiem, 
40-50% ,  have  been  turned  down  and  the  chil- 
dren of  this  country  are  the  losers  In  that 
respect. 

Mr.  Booth.  Too  much  emotion,  anc  not 
enough  fact.  Is  that  right? 

Sen.  PucT.  That's  right,  and  I  think  It  s  too 
easy.  We  saw  some  out  In  California  i  'here 
billboards  were  plastered  all  over — mb  lead- 
ing, misrepresenting  the  Issue.  No  one  ever 
really  read  the  details  of  It,  and  overwt  elm- 
Ingly  I  think.  In  some  respects,  the  ref  iren- 
dum  took  the  wrong  decision.  And  I  wou  Idn't 
want  to  see  that  practice  spread  too  wk  lely. 

Mr.  Eaton.  Senator,  President  Nixon  uun- 
palgned  In  1968  on  more  or  less  a  balanc  i  the 
budget  platform,  and  we  remember  that 
President  Johnson  before  him  was  tu  'nlng 
off  the  lights  In  the  White  House  as  a  i  ex- 
ample of  frugality. 

Sen.  Pekct.  Don't  forget  that  Franklin  Roo- 
sevelt campaigned  on  the  same  basis  In  1932. 


Mr.  Baton.  That's  true.  WeU,  we  know  that 
•▼•ryone  la  for  economy,  and  yet  the  Fed- 
eral Budget  keeps  rising  and  rising,  partly, 
I  think,  because  we  have  much  higher  Soctal 
Security  oosu,  and  so  on.  as  the  population 
grows.  But  Is  that  Inevitable?  Is  there  ever 
a  day  when  United  States  federal  spending 
can  be  leveled  off.  or  actually  be  reduced? 
Are  we  In  for  perpetually  rising  spending 
because  we're  a  growing  country? 

Sen.  PxacT.  I'm  going  to  make  a  sugges- 
tion to  my  colleagues  that  may  be  an  un- 
usual one:  The  President  advised  me  that 
I  am  the  only  member  of  Congress  that  he's 
ever  heard  of  that's  made  this  pledge.  I 
made  a  pledge  years  ago  that  If  ever  I  put 
a  bill  In  that  would  cost  more  than  the  level 
for  that  area  of  exi>endlture  In  the  Federal 
Budget.  I  simultaneously  or  at  least  In  a 
reasonable  period  of  time,  would  Introduce 
legislation  or  demonstrate  and  show  how 
we  could  save  In  certain  other  areas,  or  pro- 
vide additional  revenue.  That's  why  I  like 
the  Federal  celling,  and  why  I  fought  so 
hard  to  get  that  Federal  celling  Imposed 
and  fought  against  amendments  which 
would  be  exempted  from  It,  and  make  It  a 
floating  celling. 

Mr.  Eaton.  Well,  the  trouble  hasn't  been 
that  the  celling  has  been  made  of  rubber. 
It 

Sen.  PncT.  That's  right.  It's  made  of  rub- 
ber. The  way  we've  acted.  It's  no  effective 
celling.  But  If  every  single  Individual  would 
discipline  himself  so  that  If  they  say,  "Let's 
spend  more  money  on  health,"  then  they've 
got  to  find  some  other  area  of  lower  pri- 
ority spending  to  eliminate,  or  else  offer  a 
tax  bUl  to  finance  the  new  spending  on 
health.  If  every  member  of  Congress  would 
Impoee  that  discipline  on  himself,  you'd 
have  a  lot  fewer  bills  put  In  for  irresponsible 
spending  of  money  that  we  dont  have. 

Mr.  Eaton.  Well,  what  would  you  do  In 
terms  of  slack  economy,  then?  Tou  would 
Insist  on  a  celling  even  in  that  time? 

Sen.  PxscT.  No,  I  would  not.  I  do  believe 
In  the  full  employment  concept  that  we 
should  try  to  achieve  a  level  of  4  to  4.6% 
unemployment.  But  let's  have  the  discipline 
then  and  the  tenacity  that  when  we  achieve 
that,  to  cut  down  on  spending  growth.  This 
is  where  President  Johnson  went  wrong.  He 
kept  saying  we  could  have  guns  and  butter. 
Tou  could  have  a  high  level  of  unemploy- 
ment, low  unemployment,  and  you  could 
still  pump  federal  funds  In  and  have  a 
deficit  and  not  have  inflation.  Well,  every- 
thing went  wrong.  And  that  began  this  hor- 
rendoxis  problem  of  reversing  the  process  of 
federal  deficits  which  simply  fed  Inflation. 

Mr.  Eaton.  I'd  like  to  ask  you  a  question 
about  the  revenue  side.  Federal  income  taxes 
have  been  reduced  In  the  last  few  yeare  and 
Social  Security  payroll  taxes  have  been  rising 
steadily,  almost  enough  to  make  up  for  In- 
come taxes,  I  understand.  What  about  future 
sources  of  revenue?  WUl  we  have  to  go  back 
to  higher  Income  taxes?  Will  there  be  other 
payroll  taxes? 

Sen.  PxECT.  Very  few  people  realize  that  we 
reduced  the  federal  Income  tax  four  times  In 
the  last  five  and  a  half  years.  The  value- 
added  tax,  of  course,  has  been  proposed.  But 
I'm  very  skeptical  of  It.  I  think  we've  got  to 
cut  expenses,  reduce  expenditures  rather  than 
looking  for  new  taxes.  Particularly  when  we 
have  the  pressure  to  get  rid  of  or  eliminate  a 
large  part  of  the  personal  property  tax  as 
well  as  the  real  estate  tax,  which  Is  a  must. 

Blr.  Eaton.  Well,  does  It  concern  you  that 
the  payroll  taxes,  which  are  paid  by  employ- 
ers and  employees,  are  kind  of  creeping  up? 
I  think  they're  about  a  nickel  or  so  out  of 
each  dollar  of  earnings  for  both  the  employer 
and  the  worker. 

Sen.  Pkbct.  Those  are  regressive  and  we 
shotild  be  very  careful  about  extending  thoee. 

Mr.  Booth.  Thank  you  very  much.  Sen. 
Percy  of  Illinois,  about  cutting  future  budget 
deficits.  Our  Inquiring  reporter  has  been  Wil- 


liam J.  Baton,  Washington  oorreqxmdent  for 
the  Ohiomgo  Datiif  Neu>$.  Bach  week  this  pro- 
gram brings  you  a  discussion  of  the  choloes 
fadng  free  Americans  This  Is  Arch  Booth, 
speaking  for  the  American  business  commu- 
nity, and  Inviting  you  to  listen  each  week  to 
these  discussions. 


COMMEMORATIVE  STAMP  TO 
HONOR  ADKORAL  NIMTTZ 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor  of  8.  3504,  a  bill  which  would 
auihorln  the  Issuance  of  a  commemo- 
rative stamp  to  honor  Adm.  Chester  W. 
Nimltz  and  his  role  In  the  historic  Bat- 
tle of  Midway.  Hie  stamp,  if  authorized, 
would  be  Issued  on  the  30th  anniversary 
of  the  naval  battle  on  Jime  4, 1942,  which 
turned  the  tide  of  the  war  in  the  Pa- 
cific. It  would  be  a  small  but  fitting 
tribute  to  a  man  who  played  so  essential 
a  role  in  the  formulation  of  our  Pacific 
strategy. 

Chester  William  Nimltz  was  bom  on 
February  24,  1885,  in  the  central  Texas 
town  of  Fredericksburg.  He  grew  up  in 
the  beautiful  hill  coimtry  of  Texas  and 
longed  for  a  military  career.  His  chance 
came  when  he  entered  the  U.S.  Naval 
Academy  at  the  age  of  15.  After  his  com- 
missioning as  an  ensign,  he  commanded 
a  number  of  smaller  ships  where  he  won 
his  first  medal  for  savliig  the  life  of  a 
man  thrown  overboard  from  his  ship. 

The  then  lieutenant  was  sent  to  Bel- 
glum  in  1913  to  study  dlesel  engines  and 
on  his  return  helped  to  develop  the  first 
such  engine  for  the  U.S.  Na^'y.  Durmg 
World  War  I  he  was  on  the  staff  of  Ad- 
miral Robison,  commander  of  the  At- 
lantic submarine  forces.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  World  War  n,  Nimltz  was  a  jun- 
ior rear  admiral  in  the  Bureau  of  Naval 
Personnel.  Ten  days  after  Pearl  Harbor, 
he  was  selected  to  replace  Adm.  Husband 
E.  Klmmel  as  CINCAPC. 

When  Admiral  Nimltz  got  to  Hawaii, 
he  found  a  demoralized  shambles.  How- 
ever, through  his  confidence  and  steady 
determination  to  build  an  effective  Pa- 
cific naval  force,  American  forces  were 
able  successfully  to  fend  off  a  superior 
Japanese  fleet  steaming  toward  Midway 
less  than  a  year  later.  Largely  through 
his  efforts,  the  alrraft  carrier  was  proved 
as  a  vital  member  of  the  Navy  team. 
Most  historians  consider  the  Battle  of 
Midway  to  be  the  key  engagement  of  the 
Second  World  War  in  the  Pacific.  Ad- 
miral Nimltz  based  his  strategy  to  inter- 
cept the  Japanese  at  Midway  on  inter- 
cepted Japanese  messages.  Despite  ad- 
vice that  they  were  diversionary,  Nimitz 
gambled  successfully  on  the  Japanese  in- 
vading Midway.  The  victory  engineered 
by  him  secured  Hawaii  and  the  eastern 
Pacific,  forcing  Japan  into  a  defensive 
position  for  the  rest  of  the  war. 

In  1944,  Nimltz  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  Admiral  of  the  Fleet.  He  served 
as  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  from  1945 
to  1947.  In  civilian  life  he  was  a  regent 
of  the  University  of  California  and  an 
adivser  to  President  Truman.  Admiral 
Nimitz  died  in  1966  and  was  buried  by 
the  side  of  his  comrades  near  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean  without  the  pomp  of  a  state 
ceremony.  Nevertheless,  his  humility 
should  not  prevent  the  small  honor  we 
render  him  by  the  authorization  of  a 
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commemorative  stamp.  I  am  proud  to 
Join  In  sponsortng  this  c(»nmemoratlon. 
Admiral  Nimitz  was  a  great  American 
and  a  great  Texan. 


NOMIWATION  OP  SENATE  MEMBERS 
OP  COMMITTEES  OF  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
13  I  believe  that  the  Senate  Democratic 
Conference  took  a  major  step  toward  a 
more  democratic  Senate.  By  a  vote  of 
50  to  1,  the  conference  adopted  a  reso- 
lutioa  which  states,  in  effect,  that  com- 
mittee chaiimen  shall  make  certain  that 
at  least  a  majority  of  the  conferees  pro- 
posed for  House-Senate  Conference  Com- 
mittees shall  have  Indicated  their  sup- 
port few  the  bill  in  questioD— and  key 
portloos  of  it— as  passed  by  the  Senate. 

Some  day  it  will  be  dlfBcult  for  us  to 
believe  that  prior  to  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution.  ccMnmittee  chairmen  could 
nominate  a  majority  of  conferees  who 
were  vigorously  opposed  to  the  very 
measure  they  were  being  asked  to  defend 
in  conference.  As  John  Oardner  of  Com- 
mon Cause  pointed  out  In  a  letter  to  all 
Democratic  Senators,  such  a  system  de- 
fies logic,  politics,  and  human  nature. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  adopted  on 
April  13  is  as  follows: 

The  committee  chairmen  in  the  nominat- 
ing of  members  of  Committees  of  Confetenoe 
shall  make  certain.  Insofar  as  practicable, 
that  at  least  a  majority  of  the  proposed  con- 
ferees shall  have  Indicated  their  support  for 
the  bill  In  question  as  passed  by  the  Senate, 
and  their  support  for  the  prevailing  opinion 
of  the  Senate  on  the  principal  matters  of  dis- 
agreement with  the  House  of  Representatives 
which  occasioned  the  appointment  of  the 
committee  and  need  not,  as  Senate  precedent 
already  permits,  be  limited  to  nominating 
committee  members  to  Conference. 

Mr.  President.  like  the  adopted  ver- 
sion, the  original  version  of  this  resolu- 
tioQ  which  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on 
Senate  Reform  had  recommended  in  a 
majority  report  also  left  discretion  to  the 
committee  chairmen  in  the  selection  <A 
conferees.  But  it  provided  that  the  com- 
mittee chairmen  should  present  their 
recommendations  to  the  majority  leader 
who  would  then  forward  them  to  the 
presiding  officer  of  the  Senate  unless  he 
found  that  they  were  not  consistent  with 
the  overall  objective  of  the  resolution; 
namely,  that  a  majority  of  conferees 
should  support  the  position  of  the  Senate 
on  the  bill  in  question. 

The  advantage  of  the  original  version 
was  twofold.  First,  it  would  have  in- 
sured that  the  Senate  would  have  an  easy 
mechanism  for  carrying  out  the  funda- 
mental objective  of  the  res(dution.  Sec- 
ond, to  a  modest  degree,  it  would  have 
strengthened  the  authority  of  the  major- 
ity leader,  who  is  an  elected  official  of 
ttie  Senate,  rather  than  committee  chsdr- 
men,  who  hold  their  positions  by  reason 
of  seniority. 

A  strong  case  can  be  made  that  moves 
to  strengthen  the  role  of  the  majority 
leader  are  now  in  order.  The  cause  of 
democratic  government  is  not  served  by 
depriving  the  Senate  of  all  will  and  di- 
rection. There  is  a  need,  which  is  now 
imperative,  to  build  up  more  party  dis- 
cipline in  the  Senate.  Both  sides  of  the 
aisle  need  this  if  the  Senate  Is  to  become 
a  more  effective  legislative  body. 


But  whatever  one's  views  about  the 
role  of  the  majority  leader,  it  is  clear 
progress  was  made  on  April  13.  We  now 
have  for  the  first  time  a  standard  of 
behavior  against  which  we  can  measure 
the  actions  of  committee  chairmen.  In 
1972  we  have  adopted  a  standard  that  in 
1960  the  Senate  refused  to  adopt. 

Several  press  reports  contended  that 
because  tbe  section  on  the  role  of  the 
majority  leader  was  deleted,  the  resolu- 
tion no  longer  has  meaning.  I  disagree. 
The  standard  of  appointing  Senate  con- 
ferees who  support  the  Senate's  position 
is  now  firmly  established.  Moreover,  con- 
ference debate  made  clear  that  the 
phrase  in  the  resolution  "Insofar  as 
practicable"  am>lied  only  to  bills  having 
a  great  many  amendments.  And  on  most 
questicms  that  is  not  the  problem. 

lliere  was  no  problem,  for  example. 
In  ascertaining  the  majority  view  of  the 
Senate  on  the  Mansfield  amendment  to 
withdraw  troops  from  Vietnam.  No  one 
ever  claimed  the  difficulty  was  the  Uu^e 
number  of  amendments.  Rather  the 
problem  was  the  method  of  selection  of 
conferees,  since  under  the  old  system  a 
majority  of  those  picked  opposed  the 
Mansfield  amendment. 

Neither  was  the  problem  with  the 
SST  a  matter  of  determining  the  major- 
ity view  of  the  Senate. 

On  the  second  resolution,  concerning 
standards  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
benefits  of  seniority  deriving  from  mem- 
bership in  the  Democratic  Conference, 
the  final  decision  was  disappointing. 
Nevertheless,  some  progress  was  made. 
Any  resolution  which  attempted  to  set 
standards  for  the  conference  would  be 
highly  controversial.  Moreover,  an  elec- 
tion year  approaches  and  the  seniority 
of  one  of  the  most  powerful  chairmen 
in  the  Senate  was  in  question.  Notwith- 
standing these  difficulties,  20  Senators 
cast  their  ballot  for  an  effort  to  estab- 
lish such  standards.  Of  the  29  who  op- 
posed, there  sure  a  number  who  I  am 
convinced,  with  appropriate  adjustments 
in  the  resolution,  might  be  persuaded  to 
switch  their  vote.  Penally,  of  the  six  Sen- 
ators absent,  a  dear  majority  probably 
would  have  favored  the  position  of  the 
majority  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on 
Senate  Reform.  The  issue  will  probably 
be  raised  again. 


KENNBCOTT  COPPER  CORP. 
PROGRAM  "INSIGHT" 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a  program 
developed  recently  by  the  Kennecott 
Ctymet  Corp..  in  my  State  of  Utah.  This 
innovative  program,  called  Insight,  has 
been  designed  to  help  solve  some  of  t^e 
personal  problems  of  Kenneoott's  em- 
ployees. 

During  its  brief  existence,  Itosight  has 
provided  valuable  assistance  to  m(n% 
than  2,300  workers  in  helping  them  to 
cope  with  problems  ranging  from  marital 
counseling  to  alcoholism.  Mr.  Otto 
Jones,  the  director  of  the  program,  has 
provided  invaluable  aid  to  the  men  of 
Kennecott,  and  he  deserves  the  praise 
and  recognition  that  have  come  to  him. 
The  efforts  of  Kennecott  to  meet  the 
needs  of  its  employees  is  commendable. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 


ticle descriUng  the  results  of  the  Ken- 
necott program  published  in  Business 
Wedc  for  April  15,  be  printed  in  the 
Rccou). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 
as  follows: 

He  cmuEB  Kzmtxcorr's  peopi,z  peoblxics 

In  Salt  Lake  City,  there  Is  a  man  caUed 
Jones  who  gets  paid  by  the  Utah  Copper 
Dlv.  of  Kennecott  Copper  Corp.  to  grapple 
with  the  very  personal  problems  of  Its  8,000 
employees  and  their  dependents.  Onoe  he 
spent  the  night  cartng  for  10  children  tem- 
porailly  deserted  by  their  parents.  He  has 
dealt  with  almost  aU  human  troubles  from 
banknqrtcy  to  alcoholism,  which  Is  the  most 
common  problem  he  encounters. 

In  fact.  Kenneoott's  unusual  project 
stemmed  from  the  company's  search  for  an 
alcoholism  program.  Approximately  7%  of 
the  division's  employees  suffer  from  some 
degree  of  alcoholism,  at  an  estimated  annual 
cost  to  management  of  $500,000 — part  of  the 
•8-blUlon  to  «l0-bUllon  that  4.6  mlUlon  alco- 
holics In  the  U.S.  cost  business  and  govern- 
ment annually,  according  to  the  National 
CouncU  on  Alcoholism.  Employee  relations 
director  James  E.  Petersen  studied  other 
companies'  programs  for  a  year  to  find  a 
modri.  "We  were  very  dls^polnted  with 
what  was  being  done,"  he  says.  "The  pene- 
tration was  shallow.  When  you  call  some- 
thing an  alcoholism  program,  you  give  It 
the  kiss  ot  death." 

At  the  same  time,  Petersen  became  aware 
of  dozens  of  other  personal  problems  affect- 
ing Job  performance:  Drugs  were  found  in 
the  mine,  a  valued  employee  left  abruptly  for 
several  days  to  hunt  for  a  runaway  daugh- 
ter. He  discovered  that  most  employees  either 
did  not  know  about  Salt  Lake  City's  230  so- 
cial agencies  or  were  too  embarrassed  to  go  to 
them.  He  concluded  that  they  needed  a  di- 
rect, confidential  source  of  help — and  that 
the  same  need  existed  for  alcoholics. 

The  result  was  Insight,  an  acronym  tor  the 
phone  nvunber  dialed  by  Kennecott  em- 
ployees who  want  help.  At  tbe  other  end  of 
the  line  Is  Otto  F.  Jones,  32,  a  psychiatric 
worker,  former  Marine,  and  native  of  Ploche, 
Nev.  His  activities  have  resulted  in  a  44% 
drop  In  absenteeism  since  Insight  began  in 
July,  1970,  and  In  heartfelt  testimonials  from 
the  men  who  work  In  Utah  Copper's  mines 
and  offices.  "Insight  is  a  great  help  to  our 
guys  and  their  families,"  says  Norman  H. 
Jordan  of  the  United  Steelworkeis,  the  major 
union  at  Kennecott. 

Aix  nr  a  oat's  wobx 

In  doing  his  job,  Jones  has  arranged  the 
transfer  of  an  employee  embroiled  in  a  wife- 
swapping  arrangement  with  a  fellow-worker. 
He  has  reassured  an  eight-year-old  who  was 
convinced,  on  insufficient  evidence,  that  her 
father  was  seeing  a  girlfriend.  Be  engineered 
the  assignment  of  a  heroin  addict  to  the  late 
shift  to  enable  him  to  receive  methadone  at 
a  Salt  Lake  City  clinic  each  morning.  His 
secretary  has  unblushlngly  submitted  other 
women's  urine  8an4>les  for  pregnancy  tests. 
Jones  has  answered  15  suicide  calls,  and  has 
sat  up  all  night  with  several  of  the  would-be 
suicides.  He  has  dealt  with  h(»nosexuaUty, 
racial  discrimination,  tangled  insurance 
claims,  and  even  organ  transplants. 

Jones  takes  phone  calls  around  the  clock 
and  wovild  Just  as  soon  talk  to  a  caller  In  a 
park  or  bar  as  in  his  office  If  the  caUer  pre- 
fers. Everything  he  learns  and  does  remains 
his  secret — usually  including  the  name  of  his 
caller. 

A  single  meeting  solves  the  problem  in  a 
third  of  his  cases,  Jones  says.  In  the  others, 
he  may  refer  the  employee  to  a  public  or 
private  social  agency,  phone  the  legal  aid 
society,  recommended  a  psychologist  "who  Is 
a  tiger  with  that  parUoular  problem."  or  take 
whatever  other  action  he  and  the  employees 
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agree  is  desirable.  He  consults  regiUarly 
thd  employee  during  treatment. 

Of  the  3,300  employees  and  their  depend 
ents  Jones  has  counseled.  342  had 
problems.  Other  cases  ran  the  gamut  of 
sonal  dlstreas.  Including  107  cases  invoking 
drugs. 

Ironically,  Jones's  most  dramatic  caw 
volved  a  young  boy  unconnected  with 
necott.  Home  alone,  and  panicking  afte^ 
overdoee  of  LSD,  the  boy  spotted  a 
to  Insight  in  a  Kenneoott  publication 
behind  by  a  family  friend.  He  called 
who  rushed  him  to  a  hospital  In 
save  his  life. 

Jonee  gets  about  26  night  calls  a 
with  perhaps  six  urgent  enough  to 
an    immediate   visit   to   the    caller's 
Most  of  Jones'  clients  call  him  on  their 
but  for  some.  It's  go  or  get  fired.  A 
cott  study  of  13  alcoholics  in  this  letter 
g^roup,  undertaken  after  a  year  with 
showed  a  drop  of  fiO%  in  absenteeism, 
in  weekly  indenmlty  payments,  and 
medical  costs. 

sTTccssa  wrrB  alcohoucs 

Jones  believes  Insight  has  been  unusUally 
successful  with  alcoholics  in  part  bee  luae 
"we've  done  away  with  the  stigma  of  ai  al- 
coholism program,  so  we  get  more  alcohol  cs.' 
The  worker  need  not  label  himself  an  a<|tual 
or  potential  alcoholio— even  in  his 
mind — ^before  taking  the  first  step  of  dlillng 
Insight.  Jones  recalls  the  young  office  work- 
er who  came  to  him  to  discuss  his  marital 
difficulties  and  then  added,  "I  know 
drinking  too  much." 

The  absence  of  this  stigma  may  ezdlaln 
why  Insight  reaches  problem  drinkers  D  .ueh 
earlier  than  do  most  alcoholism  progrims. 
Its  typical  alcoholism  case  Is  a  man  wiose 
drinking  is  Juat  beginning  to  worry  him 
ously.  not  the  confirmed  alcoholic  for  w  lom 
the  road  back  is  tortuously  long.  The  arer- 
age  age  is  3S.  compared  with  an  average 
in  the  late  40s  in  most  alcohol  lam  progn  ma. 
"We're  getting  them  10  years  sooner,  so  our 
recovery  rates  are  higher,"  Jones  says.   I 

In  addition.  Insight's  flexibility  regsn  ilng 
various  forms  of  treatment  enables  Jao*  i  to 
refer  the  alcoholic  to  the  treatment  oeiter 
best  suited  to  his  particular  case. 

"We  tell  them.  'We'll  stay  with  you  x  ntll 
we  find  what  works  for  you  as  long  as  you 
keep  trying,' "  Jones  says.  "We  can  an(  i  do 
allow  for  slips,  but  we  don't  aUow  for  Eero 
effort." 

Kennecott's  IB  unions,  some  of  w  tlch 
attempt  counseling  on  their  own,  are  an  ong 
Insight's  warmest  boosters.  The  USW  en- 
courages union  stewards  to  help  mem  >ers 
with  their  personal  problems,  but  "a  gi:  y  Is 
not  necessarily  going  to  unbxirden  bin  self 
to  the  steward  just  because  he  works  rlth 
him."  says  LX.  Nielsen,  a  Steelworkers  ftmB 
represenUUve  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

At  the  same  time,  a  worker  wo\ild  belun- 
likely  to  confide  in  a  oompany-spons  }red 
counselor  who  might  mention  his  oas  >  to 
management.  Both  Nielsen  and  J.P.  O'K  lefe, 
general  manager  of  the  Utah  Copper  3iv., 
believe  that  Insight's  success  depend ;  in 
great  part  on  the  confidential  relation  ihlp 
between  Jones  and  his  clients.  "The  day  they 
start  using  names,  the  program  falls  o^  Its 
fsMse,"  says  Nielsen. 

SPINOFF 

At  present.  Insight's  staff  consists  of  J^nes, 
his  secretary,  and  two  part-time 
both  graduate  students  in  social  work  » 
University  of  Utah.  Their  salaries  mak  > 
the  bulk  of  the  program's  $30,000  budg  it 
second  Insight  program  recently  got  under 
way  at  Kennecott's  Chlno  (N.  M.)  Mines 

Insight  has  had  useful  spinoffs  both 
to  home  and  farther  away  than  Chlno 
able  to  reach  an  Indian  worker  afflicted 
alcoholism  because   of   the  culture   barrier, 
Jones  helped  organise  a  Salt  Lake  City 
holism  reooTsry  center  run  by  Indians.  |Dis- 
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covering  that  south  Salt  Lake  County  bad  no 
mental  health  dlnlc  available  for  Insight 
referrals,  Jones  not  only  wwlalillslnwl  one  but 
arranged  for  Its  financing  by  a  community 
action  group.  And  In  San  n«nclsco,  tlM 
Padflc  Telephone  tt  Telegraph  Co.  recently 
began  an  Insight  program  for  lU  31.000 
employees. 

CONFERENCE  ON  UNIVERSITY 
PUBUC  SERVICE  ROLE 

»lr,  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  my  col- 
league from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIn- 
TTRi)  will  soon  be  returning  to  the  Sen- 
ate after  his  recovery  from  corrective 
sursreiy. 

Since  he  cannot  be  here  today,  he  has 
asked  that  I  place  the  following  notice  in 
the  RicoRo  on  his  behalf.  I.  therefore, 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sena- 
tor's remarks  and  accompanying  mate- 
rial be  printed  in  the  Rbcoko. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statbmknt  bt  Senator  McInttsb 

I  Invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to  a  con- 
ference to  l>e  held  in  Washington  on  May  8. 
9.  and  10.  Entitled  "Conference  on  Institu- 
tions of  Higher  Education  as  a  Resource  in 
the  Solution  of  National  Problems,"  the  con- 
ference is  being  co-sponsored  by  the  National 
Science  Foundation  and  the  National  Associ- 
ation of  State  Universities  and  Land  Grant 
Colleges. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  brief  statement  describing 
the  goals  of  this  conference,  together  with 
the  tentative  program.  Anyone  interested  in 
attending  should  contact  the  following  con- 
ference staff  members: 

Maurice  Olivier,  Associate  Director  or  Ever- 
ett Barnes,  Jr.,  Staff  Associate.  B.E.R.T.S.. 
P.O.  Box  Q.  Durham,  New  Hampshire  03834. 
Tel:  603-663-1048,  603-862-1836,  603-863- 
1837. 

Anwrlca's  institutions  of  higher  education 
have  made  remarkable  contributions  to  our 
national  life.  Their  scholaisblp  has  been 
admired  throughout  the  world.  Their  re- 
search has  been  at  the  heart  of  world  tech- 
nological development.  They  have  offered 
millions  a  path  toward  upward  mobUity  and 
have  enabled  men  and  women  to  learn  and 
continue  to  grow  throughout  their  lives. 

The  nation's  universities  and  colleges  In 
the  past  have  responded  to  the  needs  of  the 
farmer  and  miner,  and  have  extended  edu- 
cation to  the  children  of  the  fanners  and 
miners.  When  there  was  need  to  develop  new 
professional  and  business  responses  to  fuel 
the  American  economy,  our  Institutions  of 
higher  education  were  there.  And  when  the 
need  was  for  scientific  accomplishment  to  en- 
sure national  survival,  our  universities  and 
colleges  were  there. 

But  times  are  changing  and  ever-increas- 
ing demands  are  being  placed  on  theee  Insti- 
tutions. Whereas  in  the  past  the  needs  of  the 
nation  were  relatively  simple  and  clear  cut. 
the  delineation  of  needs  is  far  more  difficult 
now,  the  pace  of  change  far  more  swift,  and 
the  range  of  demands  much  broader.  At  pres- 
ent rates  at  growth,  the  population  of  the 
United  States  will  more  than  triple  in  the 
next  half-century.  New  stresses  in  terms  of 
population  pressures,  eccmomtc  growth,  tech- 
nical (flanges,  and  manpower  requirements 
wUl  be  placed  upon  the  nation's  institutions 
of  higher  education. 

It  Is  now  time  to  take  a  hard  look  at  the 
needs  and  a4>abllltles  of  all  parties  inyolved, 
and  develop  recommendations  to  serve  as  the 
basis  for  definitive  action  guldellnsa  for  the 
nation's  colleges  and  universities  as  putaUe 
service  resources.  Confiision  and  i^qsrrtien- 
sion  can  be  found  at  all  levels  of  both  gov- 


emmsnt  and  education  regarding  the  poten- 
tial problem-st^Tlng  nflss  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  dealing  with  the  broad  speotnun  at 
the  nation's  problems.  Beprsssntatlvea  of 
government,  busmeas,  the  public,  and  the 
academic  world  wlU  meet  to  consider  several 
broad  qusstlons: 

What  principal  foroea  In  tstms  o<  popula- 
tion pressures,  economic  growth,  technical 
changes,  and  manpower  requirements  will  be 
placed  upon  higher  education  and  what  re- 
sponslblllUes  will  It  consequently  be  asksd 
to  assume? 

Whsit  changes  can  and  should  be  antici- 
pated In  the  college  and  university  In  their 
style  of  life  and  in  the  working  relationships 
among  faculty,  students,  administration,  and 
alumni? 

What  are  the  changes  necessary  and  desir- 
able in  the  content  of  what  institutions  seek 
In  their  research,  and  teach  through  their 
faculties;  and  how  do  we  seek  to  find  a  new 
balance  between  the  reliable  acquisition  of 
knowledge  and  its  humane  use? 

How  should  the  total  response  of  higher 
education  be  shared  among  public  and  pri- 
vate institutions,  and  how  can  these  diverse 
institutions  at  all  levels  leam  to  betiter  work 
together  for  oomomn  purpoees? 

How  can  private  and  public  colleges  and 
xmlversltles  better  serve  their  states  and  the 
nation  in  making  their  resources  available 
to  respond  to  our  collective  public  needs? 

The  Conference  is  being  co-sponsored  by 
the  National  Science  Foundation  and  the 
National  Association  of  State  Universities 
and  Land  Grant  Colleges.  The  Invitational 
meeting  wUI  be  held  in  Washington,  D.C..  on 
May  8,  B,  and  10. 

The  Conference  is  being  ra-ganlzed  and 
managed  in  detaU  by  a  Conference  Staff 
from  the  University  of  New  Hampehlre  with 
the  advice  of  a  small  Steering  Comn^ttee.  In 
additional  counsel  and  to  review  program 
plans.  Among  the  groups  which  are  repre- 
sented on  the  National  Advisory  Committee 
are ;  National  League  of  Cities,  National  Con- 
ference Board,  National  Governors  Confer- 
ence. United  States  Office  of  Education, 
NAACP,  and  representatives  from  state  and 
local  governments,  industry  and  members  of 
higher  education. 

COMFKUNCS  on  XNSl'irU'llONS  OF  HIOKm  EDO- 
CATION  AS  A  SXSOUXCX  IN  THE  SOLUTION  OF 
NATIONAL  PXOELXIKS — TENTATIVX  CONFXXXNCX 
PaOOSAIC,    ICAECK    10,    ISTt 

Day,  Time,  and  Activity /SeaHon 
Monday,  May  8,  1973 

10:00-11:30  AJ<.— ReglstraUon. 

1 1 :  48-1 3 :  40  PJ^.— Luncheon. 

13:46-1:30  P.M.— Welcome  address. 

Speaker:  Wilson  Elkins,  President,  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland,  and  Chairman,  Executive 
Committee,  National  Association  at  Stats 
UnlverslUes  and  Land  Grant  Colleges  (Un- 
confirmed). 

Definitions  and  Scope — Keynote  Address 

Speaker:  Eldon  Johnson,  Vice  President, 
University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois  (Con- 
firmed). 

1:30-3:00  PJ^.— General  Session  1.— "The 
University  As  a  Resource?" 

Moderator:  Robert  N.  Falman,  Vice  Pro- 
vost for  Research  and  Special  Program  Ad- 
ministration, University  of  New  Hampshire, 
Durham,  New  Hampshire  (Confirmed) . 

Presenters:  Virginia  Smith,  Assistant  Di- 
rector, Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher 
Education.  Berkeley,  California  (Confirmed) ; 
Rhynhart  Bendlx,  Institute  for  Advanced 
Study,  Princeton  University,  (On  leave  from 
Berkeley )    ( Unconfirmed ) . 

8:00-6:30  PJf.— Seminar  Session  I— Six 
Small  Groups — DetaUed  Discussion  on  Key- 
note and  Session  I  Presentations.  Rappor- 
teurs to  assemble  group  conclusions  for  pres- 
entation as  part  of  general  summary  session 
at  the  close  of  the  afternoon. 
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(To  be  discussed  at  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee meeting  In  Washington  on  March  30.) 

Session  Chairman:  Robert  N.  Falman 
(Confirmed). 

Rapporteurs:  Jose  Cardenas,  Superinten- 
dent of  Schools,  San  Antonio,  Texas;  June 
Shagaloff,  Director.  NAACP — Education,  New 
York,  New  York.  WUliam  Smith,  Associate 
Commissioner,  National  Center  for  Improv- 
ing Educational  Systems,  USOE,  Washington, 
D.C.;  Boss  Davis,  Director,  Center  for  Pro- 
gram Implementation.  National  League  of 
Cities,  Washington,  D.C.;  William  Bradt, 
Manager,  Educational  Affairs,  Public  Affairs 
Research  Division,  The  Conference  Board, 
New  York,  New  York;  and  Porter  Homer, 
President,  Public  Technology,  Inc.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

5:00-6:00  P.M. — Plenary  Session — Sum- 
mary of  Group  Conclusions  by  Rapporteurs. 

Day,   Time,  and  Activity/ Session 
Tuesday,  May  9,  1973 — Organizational  Struc- 
tures and  Arrangements 

9:00-12:00  p.m. — General  Session  n. — 
"The  University's  Interface  With  Societal 
Problems:  Stimulus/ Response." 

Moderator:  Richard  MlUard.  Education 
Commission  of  the  States,  Denver,  Colorado 
(Confirmed). 

Presenter:  Frederick  Theme.  President, 
University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colorado 
(Unconfirmed). 

Panel  members 

Conununity — Paul  Parks.  Administrator, 
Model  City  Administration,  Roxbury,  Massa- 
chusetts (Confirmed). 

Local  Government — Carl  Stokes,  Former 
Mayor,  Cleveland,  Ohio  (Unconfirmed). 

State  Govermnent — Jack  Campbell,  Presi- 
dent. Federation  of  Rocky  Mountain  States 
and  Director  of  the  Satellite  Educational 
Demonstration    Project    (Unconfirmed). 

Industry — Philip  B.  Swain,  Director,  Man- 
agement Development.  The  Boeing  Company, 
.Seattle,  Washington  (Confirmed). 
Illustrations 

3:00-6:30  p.m. — General  Session  m. — 
"Case  Studies." 

Moderator:  Edward  A.  Kleloch,  Executive 
Director,  National  Advisory  Council  on  Ex- 
tension ft  Continuing  Education,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  (Unconfirmed). 

Presentors:  Robert  Nathan,  New  York 
State  University  at  Stony  Brook,  (Tentative 
Case  Study  Title — "Interdisciplinary  Applica- 
tion of  Technology  to  a  Social  Sc  Political 
Problem  In  New  York — Sanitation  Study") 
(Confirmed);  John  Sutherland,  University  of 
Missouri,  (Tentative  Case  Study  "Htle — "Spe- 
cific Strategies  &  Mechanisms  for  University/ 
Industry  Interface")  (Confirmed);  Al  Engle- 
man.  Antloch  College,  Baltimore-Washing- 
ton Campus,  (Tentative  Case  Study  Title — 
"Roles  and  Responsibilities  of  Educational 
Institutions  In  Social  Change." — Open  fioor 
mike(s)   (Confirmed). 

6:00 — ^7:00  PM. — CocktaU  hour — Cash  bar. 

T:0(y—9:00  ^M. — Dinner — Guest  speaker: 

Introduction:  C.  Brlce  Ratchford.  Presi- 
dent. University  of  Missouri  (Confirmed). 

Speaker:  Senator  Jacob  Javits,  New  York 
(Unconfirmed). 
Wednesday,  May  10.  1972— What  Is  Needed? 

8:30 — 10:00  A.M.— General  Session  IV.— 
"Government,  User-Agency  Policies  and 
Mechanisms  For  Utilizing  The  Resources  of 
Institutions  of  Higher  Education"  (Tentative 
Title). 

Moderator:  Preston  Bruce,  National  Di- 
rector, Community  Coordinated  Child  Care, 
Office  of  Child  Development,  Department  of 
Health,  Education  tt  Welfare,  Washington, 
D.C.  (Confirmed). 

Presenter:  Robert  Wood,  President,  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts  (Former  Secretary 
of  HUD)  (Unconfirmed). 

Panel  Members : 

Federal- 


State — Robert  arabam.  State  Senator,  46 
District,  Miami  Lakes,  Florida  (Unconfirmed) . 

Local— 

10:00 — 12:00  PM. — Genercd  Session  V. — 
"Summary   and    Policy   Recommendations". 

Pressntor:  RusseU  Thackrey.  Executive  Di- 
rector Emeritus,  National  Association  of  State 
Universities  and  Land  Grant  Colleges,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  (Confirmed) . 

Note. — This  session  will  summarize  the 
conference  activities  in  a  formal  report  to 
be  distributed  to  all  conference  attendees  at 
10:00  AM.  Wednesday,  May  10,   1973. 


HEALTH  CARE  IN  AMERICA 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  recently 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  in  a  series  of  arti- 
cles written  by  the  talented  reporter 
Louise  Hutchinson,  explored  the  prob- 
lems of  health  care  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. At  a  time  when  Congress  is  seeking 
solutions  to  the  health  crisis  we  are  fac- 
ing today  and  studying  the  national 
health  insurance  proposals  which  have 
been  introduced,  including  the  Health 
Rights  Act  which  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott)  and  I  have 
jointly  sponsored.  I  feel  that  these  ex- 
cellent and  researched  articles  will  be  of 
interest  to  the  Senate.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Apr.  3, 1973] 
iNsmtANCE  Bills  Wait  in  Congress — Spikal- 

iNC  Costs  Provoke  National  Health  Cake 

Crisis 

(By  Louise  Hutchinson) 

Washincton,  April  1. — A  health  care  crisis 
is  brewing  In  America. 

Doctors'  bills,  hospitel  costs,  and  health 
Insurance  premiums  have  skyrocketed  to 
such  proportions  that  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion, hundreds  of  members  of  Congress,  and 
much  of  the  health  care  industry  Itself  agree 
there  must  be  some  form  of  national  health 
insurance. 

More  than  five  dozen  health  plan  bills  sit 
before  congressional  committees  right  now. 

TWO    KEY    congressmen 

But  whether  the  nation  gets  any  kind  of 
national  health  Insurance  this  year  and  how 
extensive  that  might  be  depends  in  good 
part  on  the  political  ambitions  and  acumen 
of  two  very  powerful  men:  Rep.  Wilbur  Mills 
[D.,  Ark.],  chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  and  Sen.  RusseU  Long, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 

The  health  care  storm  hasnt  broken  yet, 
but  to  those  who  listen  and  perceive,  some 
signal  flags  are  fljrlng  strong. 

One  government  study  places  the  total  na- 
tional oost  at  health  eqiendltures,  private 
and  govwnmental.  In  fiscal  1970  at  $67  bU- 
lion  and  predicts  those  ooets  rising  to  $105 
billion  by  fiscal  1974,  a  projection  wage  and 
price  restraints  could  lower. 

Medicare,  the  hospital  and  supplemental 
physician's  coverage  for  those  66  and  over,  has 
paid  out  nearly  $39  bUllon  thru  last  June  30 
since  It  began  on  July  1, 1966. 

icKBicAm  cost:    $e  bxluon 

Medicaid,  the  federal-stete  health  program 
for  the  poor,  cost  16.25  blUlon  In  fiscal  1971. 

Ho^yltal  daUy  service  charges  soared  a 
cumulative  95  per  cent  for  the  five-year  pe- 
riod ending  June  30,  1971,  nearly  four  times 
the  rise  at  the  consumer  price  Index.  Physi- 
cians' fees  In  the  same  period  rose  39.7  per 
cent. 

Doctors,  once  hallowed  as  healers,  seem  to 
totter  now  on  a  more  precarious  pedestal. 
Bospltals,  once  citadels  of  hope,  are  being 


queaUooed.  Health  insurance  companies  are 
on  the  defensive. 

In  a  naitlon  that  gensrally  gives  Up  service 
to  the  credo  of  quality  health  care  for  all. 
tmxpaytm  and  leglslatcxa  alike  pale  at  the 
scope  of  coBte  for  Medicaid.  And  In  a  coun- 
try that  has  oome  to  believe  that  exoeUrait 
health  care  is  not  a  privilege  but  a  right, 
health  care  costs  dance  m  a  dlzsylng  upward 
spiral. 

Sixty-two  health  Insurance  bills  have  been 
Introduced  In  the  House  of  RepresMrtatlves; 
another  doaen,  some  similar  to  Wrwias  Isgla- 
latlon,  are  In  the  Senate. 

TWICB-BtnBT,    8RT 

But  Washington  today  Is  a  poUtloal  pres- 
sure cooker.  Most  msmbers  of  Oongess  ara 

■nltten  with  pre-election  fever  and  some, 
remembering  the  costs  ol  Medicare  and  Med- 
loaid  that  so  far  exceeded  original  expecta- 
tions. feM  twlce-Utten  end  now  shy. 

There  is  good  reason  for  the  power  of  Mills 
and  Long.  Iliru  their  key  committees  move 
natlMial  health  insurance  propoaals.  Altho 
the  men  differ  vastly,  both  are  eeseutlaUy 
oooservative.  But  a  new  elemeot  has  been 
added  to  this  year's  legislative  stew;  the  po- 
lltloal  ambitions  of  Mills,  who  has  put  him- 
self into  the  Democratic  Presldenitial  noml- 
nation  dotmybrook. 

They  must  deal  with  a  cxirlous  crisis.  In 
July,  1969,  President  Nixon  warned  that  un- 
less action  is  taken,  "We  wUl  have  a  break- 
down In  our  medical  care  system  affecting 
millions  of  people  In  this  country." 

People  fume  about  medical  and  hoq;>itel 
problems  and  bills  and  the  cliche  remark 
is:  "You  can't  afford  to  get  sick."  StiU  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  some  in  key  positions  to 
know,  report  little  maU  urging  a  national 
health  Insurance  program. 

PUCINSKI  CITES  POLL 

Despite  the  lack  of  mail,  the  leaven  is  there. 
In  a  recent  report  to  constituents  in  his 
basically  working  class,  blue  collar  district 
on  Chicago's  Northwest  Side.  Rep.  Roman 
Puclnskl.  Democratic  candidate  for  the 
United  States  Senate  opposing  Sen.  Percy,  the 
Republican  incumbent,  disclosed  the  answers 
to  a  constituent  questlonalre  that  Included 
this  question: 

"Do  you  favor  the  Idea  of  a  national  health 
Insurance  program  to  pay  for  all  medical 
care?" 

Among  feminine  respondente,  the  answers 
were  63  to  37  per  cent  yes.  Among  men,  it 
was  55  to  42  per  cent  afllrmative. 

A  working  mother,  struck  with  $32,000  In 
medical  and  hospitel  bUIs  when  a  young  son 
suffered  extensive  bums,  was  left  with  $3,000 
to  pay  herself. 

A  husband,  receiving  the  hospitel  bill  for 
his  wife's  11 -day  stey  after  emergency  gaU 
bladder  surgery,  remarked  he  thought  he'd 
never  see  the  day  when  he  would  be  grate- 
ful that  the  biU  was  "only"  $1,160. 

The  experience  of  a  widow  In  a  comforteble 
Chicago  suburb  poses  the  terrible  mortellty 
question.  Bills  for  the  last  two  hospitellza- 
tions  of  her  terminally  UI  husband  came  to 
around  $7,000.  No  doctor  or  hospital  could 
have  saved  him.  but  excellent  care  may  have 
prolonged  a  pained  and  tortured  life. 

HOLDS  extensive  HEARINGS 

Mills'  committee  has  held  extensive  hear- 
ings on  national  health  insurance  proposals. 
It  has  yet  to  report  out  a  bill.  Mills  has  indi- 
cated he  may  have  a  program  of  bis  own 
and  there  are  those  who  think  a  national 
health  Insurance  program  of  his  own  design 
would  be  a  likely  horse  to  ride  as  he  gallops 
after  his  Presidential  Star. 

There  are  others  Involved  in  this  legisla- 
tive drama.  One  Is  President  Nixon,  who  re- 
cently pleaded  anew  for  congressional  con- 
sideration of  bis  own  national  health  In- 
surance program  that  he  submitted  February, 
1971,  and  has  yet  to  get  to  the  floor  at  eitlMr 
chamber. 
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Th«n  tlMN's  Sen.  Sdward  M.  Kanna  ly  (D.. 
MftM. ) ,  who  U  spoDMOT  of  tbe  moct  fmr  naeb- 
Ing  bealth  Insurance  bill  In  the  hopper.  It 
woiild  extend  remarkably  generous  health 
benefits  to  every  American  at  what  oi  te  akle 
estimated  would  be  about  $1,300  a  ]  ear  In 
taxes  of  varying  forms  for  a  family  o  r  four. 

Sen.  Long,  son  of  the  famed  Hu(y.  has 
swept  Into  this  legislative  quagmire  wll  h  con- 
fidence. Long  has  his  own  health  Insirance 
program.  It  has  seductive  sales  appes  I. 

Long,  In  an  Interview,  pointed  out  that 
his  proposals  are  all  he  thinks  the  ec  >nomy 
can  abeorb  right  now  without  fanning  In- 
flation. He  wants  a  catastrophic  hea:th  In- 
surance; more  federal  money  for  the  states 
to  help  with  Medicaid  costs,  and  ln<  iluslon 
of  1.5  million  disabled  Americans  (8  and 
younger  under  the  Medicare  umbrell)  .  Only 
the  last  thus  far  has  received  commit  ee  ap- 
proval and  none  has  reached  the  Benat  a  floor. 

As  Long  originally  conceived  his  pi  jpoaal, 
catastrophic  Insurance  would  be  fi:  tanced 
thru  a  small  but  qwclal  added  social  s  icurlty 
tax.  Modeled  after  Medicare  and  idmln- 
istered  thru  the  Social  Security  Adml  ilstra- 
tlon,  the  federal  govermnent  would  begin 
picking  up  most  of  the  blUa  after  tie  first 
$a,000  In  medical  bills  and  the  first  t  D  days 
of  hospital  care  for  everyone  under  t  tie  age 
of  86. 

Initially,  Long  would  have  not  tl  sd  his 
catastrophic  to  any  Income  levels.  It  would 
have  operated  alike  for  the  man  laaklng 
•5.000 — or  $100,000— a  year.  He  ma  f  now 
"yield,"  to  the  Income  theory,  giving  added 
brick  to  the  less  affluent,  he  said,  and  le  may 
also  change  the  financing  method. 

"We  have  Medicaid  and  Medicare  :  or  the 
aged  and  disabled  and  poor,"  he  salt .  "But 
we  don't  have  catastrophic  [covera(e]  for 
people  who  present  more  pltlTul  cases  i  >f  need 
when  costly  Illness  strikes  than  tho  e  cov- 
ered." 

OPPOSITION    IS   STSONG 

The  administration,  labor.  Sen.  Kennedy, 
Blue  Cross,  the  commercial  health  Insurers, 
the  American  Hospital  Association,  a^d  the 
Medical  Association  all  are  against]  cata- 
strophic standing  alone  and  not  linked  bo  any 
major,  over-all  health  Insurance  prog:  am. 

To  this  oppoeltlon.  Long's  answei  Is  a 
grin.  He  senses  the  lure  of  a  law  h )  says 
would  prevent  bankruptcy  or  erodli  g  In- 
debtedness for  what  his  staff  estimate  Is  the 
kind  of  high  cost  Illness  that  annually  itrlkes 
about  one  million  of  every  49  million  Amer- 
ican families. 

Sen.  Percy  says  catastrophic  coveiige  is 
good.  Rep.  Gerald  Ford  |R..  Mich.],  tl  le  mi- 
nority leader,  likes  It.  Rep.  John  Anderson 
|R.,  m.],  chairman  of  the  House  Repdbllcan 
conference,  says  If  a  comprehensive  tiealth 
Insurance  bill  can't  get  thru  Congra  s  this 
year,  catastrophic  coverage  Is  a  start, 

MILLS   ON    PANEL 

More  significant  yet  was  a  comm«at  by 
Mills.  Long's  health  proposals,  Inc  udlng 
catastrophic  coverage,  will  go  to  the  llenate 
as  amendments  to  the  President's  gl  ;antlc 
welfare  reform  bill.  Whatever  the  Innate 
passes  will  have  to  go  to  a  conference  com- 
mittee with  the  House. 

Mills  will  be  on  that  committee.  H  »,  too, 
has  come  out  against  catastrophic  ccverage 
not  Joined  to  a  broader  program.  Wo  ild  he 
vote  against  It  In  committee,  he  was  j  reesed 
In  an  Interview.  He  hedged  but  he  di  dined 
to  say  so. 

(From  the  Chicago  Trlbtme,  Apr.  3,  1872) 
HoariTAL  Costs  Up  95.6  Pkbcxnt — "H  evolu- 
tion" lit  HxALTR  Cabs  Looms 
(By  Louise  Hutchinson) 
Washznoton,  AprU  a. — Kenneth  W  111am- 
son  sat  restlessly  in  his  luxurious  ofll  :e  one 
recent  day  and  talked  blunUy  about  involu- 
tion— what  he  caUs  an  Amerlean  healt^  care 
revolution. 
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WUllamson  U  deputy  dkvetor  of  the  Amer- 
ican Vtompital  Association  (A.  H.  A.]  In  charge 
of  Its  Washington  ofllce,  and  coets  have  put 
hospitals  on  the  firing  line. 

In  the  five-year  period  ending  Jun*  SO, 
1971,  when  the  federal  Index  for  goods  and 
aenrlces  rose  a  cumulative  30.1  per  cent,  dadly 
hospital  service  charges  baUooned  9S.fi  per 
cent. 

KTBTOm  IS  AFFKCrXD 

Increases  like  that  cause  officials  at  all 
levels  of  government  to  groan  as  weU  as  all 
the  people.  They  also  push  up  health  Insur- 
ance premiums  and  they  touch  everyone, 
whether  hoepltallsed  or  not,  because  taxpayer 
money  financee  the  gUnt  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  programs. 

But  Williamson's  prescription  for  revolu- 
tion Is  tough  medicine.  There  will  continue 
to  be  higher  hospital  cosU,  he  said. 

And  there  must  be  more  federal  dollars, 
even  to  help  out  the  family  of  four  where 
dad  Is  making  $10,000  a  year. 

Like  other  major  segments  of  the  health 
care  lndi)stry,  the  A.  H.  A.,  repreeentlng  7,130 
hospltaln,  has  endorsed  legislation.  Intro- 
duced last  week  by  Kep.  Al  TTllman  (O.,  Ore.], 
the  bill  will  raise  the  annual  level  of  federal 
spending  by  about  $6  blUlon  based  on  1970 
levels,  and  cost  more  private  money,  too. 

JOINS  IN   DK>TNSIVX  ATTITtTDK 

Williamson  seems  to  share  a  quality  found 
In  others  Involved  In  the  enormous,  expen- 
sive business  of  keeping  Americans  well 
and  caring  for  them  when  they're  not.  The 
quality  is  defenslveness. 

"Defensive,  sure,"  said  Williamson.  "When 
you  sit  around  and  talk  about  the  same  thing 
all  the  time,  you  get  that  way.  But  I'm  not 
on  the  defensive,  I'm  on  the  offensive." 

Hospitals  are  big  business,  tho  the  vast 
majority  are  non-profit.  In  1970,  according 
to  a  federal  report,  they  had  assets  of  nearly 
$36  1  billion;  1.62  million  beds,  and  admitted 
31.8  million  people  plus  handling  181  million 
outpatient  visits  at  a  cost  of  over  $25.6  bil- 
lion. Their  payrolls  nudged  18  billion. 

MMMM  ON  XmciENT  XTBB 

Almost  everyone  Involved  In  the  health 
crisis  dUemma  agrees  there  has  got  to  be 
more  efficient  use  of  hospitals. 

The  answers  vary:  more  community  out- 
patient clinics,  more  preventive  medicine, 
more  services  provided  In  the  home,  doctors' 
review  so  hospitalised  patients  able  to  leave 
don't  linger;  prepaid  group  health  Insurance 
so  physicians  profit  by  keeping  patients  out 
of  the  hospital,  and  on  and  on. 

President  Nlzon,  In  February,  1971,  when 
he  sent  Congress  his  own  national  health  In- 
surance program,  said  that  "studies  show 
over  one-fourth  of  hospital  beds  In  some 
areas  are  occupied  by  patients  who  do  not 
really  need  them  and  could  have  received 
equivalent  or  better  care  outside  the  hoanl- 
tal."  *^ 

But  WUllamson  predicted  that  annual  hoe- 
plUl  cost  Increases,  running  he  said  between 
12  and  16  percent  per  year  In  recent  years, 
win  continue  on  up  If  freed  from  restraint. 
Without  President  Nixon's  wage-price  con- 
trols Imposed  last  August,  the  trend  would 
have  gone  right  on,  he  added. 

"HosplUls  are  going  to  have  to  Increase 
salaries."  he  stressed. 

He  mused  about  plumbers  making  twice  as 
much  as  nursing  supervisors  In  some  areas 
and  said,  "There's  got  to  be  a  change." 

■XFLAINS  CtmXNT   CXmCIBM 

He  was  asked  his  explanation  for  the  cva- 
rent  criticism  of  hospitals. 

"For  a  long  period  of  time,  the  real  costs 
were  disguised  becatise  hospital  employes 
were  subsidising  hospital  costs  by  enormous 
amounts,"  he  replied.  "They  were  very  low 
paid  and  the  costs  should  have  been  greater 
all  along. 

"As  hospital  salaries  Increased — and  tJiey 
bad  to— costs  went  up." 


Of  course,  a  lot  of  costs  have  gone  up  and 
the  federal  consumer  price  Index,  the  barom- 
eter of  costs  of  goods  and  sarvloes,  gives  some 
clues.  The  figures  are  baaed  on  100,  which 
represents  the  1967  average,  and  It  must  be 
kept  In  mind  that  the  President's  Initial 
wage-price  controls  went  Into  effect  In  mid- 
August,  1971. 

So,  as  the  table  shows,  while  hospital  dally 
service  charges  went  up  ISJl  points  in  one 
year,  postal  charges  Increased  35.0  points,  cab 
fares  13.8,  and  property  taxes,  WJb. 


Tax  or  Mrvice 

DecMi- 
btr  1970 

OMSffl- 

ber  1971 

Point 

increaio 

Proptrty  taws 

126.1 

14a  S 
137.4 

m.o 

119.0 
132.3 
125.7 

152. 0 

137.6 

154.0 
150.2 
146.6 
132.8 
141.4 
132.2 

165.5 

11  5 

Rtpainting  llvinf  and  dinini 

nwms 

Rtpair  furnaces 

13.4 
12.8 

Portal  ciuriM. 

25.6 

CabftrM 

13  8 

Upl  Mrvicet,  wills 

Pliysicians'  fses 

Hospital  daily  asrvict 
emrfos 

9.1 
6.5 

13.5 

Williamson  calls  national  health  Insurance 
"a  very  political  issue  because  It's  so  popular." 
But  like  other  Informed  observers,  he  does 
not  see  this  election-year  Congress  acting 
on  a  comprehensive  national  health  Insur- 
ance bill. 

As  WUllamson  views  the  future,  he  Insists 
the  public  must  realise  that  good  health  care 
carries  a  high  price  tag  and  accept  greater 
reg\ilation  In  the  health  field. 

He  says  there  wlU  have  to  be  greater 
federal  participation  In  the  field  plus  "mas- 
sive public  education"  on  what  to  expect  of 
doctors,  hospitals,  nursing  homes — the  whole 
spectrum  of  health  services. 

The  A.H.A.-endor8ed  UUman  bill  would 
merge  Medicaid  [for  the  poor]  and  Medicare 
[for  the  aged]  into  the  overall  program  with 
Medicaid,  now  a  federal-state  program,  totally 
federalized. 

The  UUman  bUl  proposes  a  basic  health 
benefit  package — doctor  and  hospital  care 
and  more,  with  emphasis  on  outpatient  serv- 
ices. Employers  would  be  oompeUed  to  offer 
this  package  to  their  employes  and  to  pay  76 
per  cent  of  the  cost.  The  federal  government 
would  pick  up  another  10  per  cent  and  the 
employe.  If  he  choee  to  buy  It — because  It  Is 
a  voluntary  program — would  pay  the  remain- 
ing 16  per  cent  If  he  could. 

NONpaorrr  mucs  cxocial 

Federal  help  for  famlUes  In  buying  their 
health  care  would  cut  off  at  a  famUy  of  four 
with  annual  Income  of  $10,500  a  year.  For 
the  same  sized  famUy  with  Income  of  less 
than  $8,000.  Washington  would  pick  up  tb« 
whole  premium  coet. 

But  crucial  to  the  Ullman  bUl  and  the 
A.H.A.  concept  are  nonprofit  health  care 
corporations  geographically  located  thruout 
the  country;  available  again  on  a  voluntary 
basis  to  everyone,  and  state  regulated. 

These  corporations  would  combine  man- 
agement, doctors,  other  health  personnel,  and 
facilities,  such  as  hospitals.  Into  a  corporate 
structure  capable  of  providing  comprehensive 
health  care  to  those  in  the  community  who 
register  with  them.  They  would  have  to  take 
au  comers — the  poor  as  well  as  the  medically 
high  risk. 

But  the  voluntary  aspect  on  the  public's 
part  might  be  transitory  since  Williamson 
forecasts  that  "eventually  It  would  come  to 
the  point  where  moat  of  the  population 
would  have  to  be  In  health  care  corporations 
to  get  health  care." 

He  cautions  that  If  the  federal  government 
begins  to  pour  massive  amounts  of  money 
Into  the  present  way  of  caring  for  the  na- 
tion's sick,  "it  wUl  get  so  bad  In  10  years  that 
the  goverxunent  wUl  have  to  take  the  whole 
thing  over  and  go  to  the  British  way." 
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(From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Apr.  4.  1973] 
MxDiCABC,  Mkdicaip  AmcT  Hospitals — UJB. 

HXALTH  PBOOSAMS  AKX  PaXT  OP  MOUNTIMO 

Cost  of  Iixmxss 

(By  Louise  Hutchinson) 

Washincton,  AprU  3 — A  patient  who  In 
1968  paid  $28.96  a  day  for  a  semi-private 
room  In  a  hospital  would  have  paid  $83.10 
for  that  bed  in  the  same  room  last  year — an 
increase  of  134.1  per  cent. 

If  he  needed  Intensive  care,  that  would 
have  cost  blm  $121.65  a  day  in  1971  compared 
to  $44.85  a  day  five  years  previous.  That's  a 
leap  of  171.01  per  cent. 

Statistics  such  as  these  from  the  Chicago 
Hospital  CouncU,  citing  average  daUy  serv- 
ice charges  for  short  term  general  hospitals, 
are  part  of  what  the  nation's  health  care 
crisis  Is  aU  about. 

HKALTH  BILL  IN  WOSKS 

Congress  wUl  have  to  decide  soon  whether 
It  wUl  act  this  year  on  a  major  national 
health  Insurance  bUl. 

As  day  follows  dawn,  that  brings  up  the 
topic  of  Medicare  [for  the  aged]  and  Medic- 
aid (for  the  poor],  the  nation's  first  two 
major  experiences  with  publicly  financed 
health  care  programs. 

Howard  F.  Cook,  executive  director  of  the 
Chicago  Hospital  CouncU,  said  In  a  telephone 
Interview  that  both  Medicaid  and  Medicare 
are  not  paying  their  full  share  of  hospital 
costs,  and  other  patients  are  having  to  pay 
more  because  of  this. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Illinois  Finance  De- 
partment responds  that  in  1967-69.  the  first 
three  years  when  the  Impact  of  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  were  felt,  hoepltcas  g^t  used  to  a 
scale  of  living  they  no  longer  can  aUTord, 
partly  becaiise  both  taxpayer  financed  pro- 
grams have  tightened  reimbursement  poli- 
cies. 

KAISCS  QUBSnON 

But  the  Inevitable  coming  of  national 
health  Insurance  poses  a  poignant  question 
for  some  Chicago  area  hospitals. 

When  any  organization  talks  about  an  ex- 
panded national  health  program,  one  phase 
always  Is  stressed:  quality  care  for  all.  Hos- 
pitals, like  people  and  businesses,  move.  And 
In  naming  hospitals  which  have  left  Chicago 
or  closed.  Cook  observed  "...  the  number  of 
beds  In  poverty  areas  continues  to  decline." 

Provident  Hoq>ltal,  on  Chicago's  South 
Side,  began  a  fund  drive  over  a  year  ago 
for  $17  mUIlon  to  buUd  a  new  hospital  In  the 
same  community  because  the  old  one  does 
not  conform  to  newer  state  fire  and  safety 
codes.  CecU  Patmon,  the  hospital's  public 
relations  director,  said  thus  far  $330,000  has 
been  raised. 

NZKD    rXDEXAL    FUNDS 

To  Patmon,  the  need  is  clear.  Without  a  lot 
of  federal  money  soon,  more  and  more  Inner 
city  hospitals  wUl  continue  to  move.  He  said 
there  are  four  hospital  beds  per  thousand 
people  In  the  area  Provident  serves  compauied 
to  19  per  thousand  in  Chicago  as  a  whole. 

The  Chicago  Hospital  Council — It  repre- 
sents 96  Institutions  In  the  metropolitan 
area — offers  some  other  statistics  to  show 
why  hospital  costs  rose. 

From  1966  to  1971.  Is  said,  the  average 
minimum  starting  rate  for  a  helper  In  a 
laundry  In  a  Chicago  area  hospital  rose  60.4 
per  cent  to  $2.56  an  hour.  In  the  same  time, 
the  sadary  for  a  registered  nurse  Increased 
63  per  cent  to  $4.10  an  hour. 

AVEBAGK  HIKX  83  PKXCXNT 

The  counoU  estimates  the  average  wage 
Increase  from  1986  to  1971,  using  11  hospital 
Jobs,  skilled  and  unskilled,  as  samples,  was 
$1.10  an  hour,  up  63.4  per  cent. 

There  also  Is  a  rapidly  growing  medical 
technology — ^more  and  more  sc^hlstlcated 
and  expensive  techniques  and  equipment, 
requiring  more  and  more  skilled  people  to 
use  them.  A  federal  study  notes  that  In  1950 
It  took  1.8  hospital  employees  to  care  for  the 
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average  patient.  By  1970,  that  had  risen  to 
2.9  employes.  And  there  was  Inflation.  Here 
Is  a  comparison  of  charges  for  the  average 
daUy  charge  to  patients: 


Facility 


1966 


PorcMilage 

Pore 

1971  Inc. 


Ibwirooin J3Z40  J69.60  114.8 

Zbwlraom 26.95  63.10  134.1 

SormorebwIrQoms 24.05  56.55  135.1 

Intsnsivo  cart 44.85  121.55  171.01 

Avtrai*  per  day  expenses  to 

Iwspitals  including  a 

broader  ranee ot  cost 46.69  99.65  113.04 


Using  that  same  1988-71  period,  beds  In 
the  short  term  general  hospitals  Increased 
by  163  In  Chicago  to  Just  over  19,000. 

BixcxNmaMOVS 

In  thoee  five  years  Alexlan  Brothers  Hos- 
pital moved  from  the  city  to  Elk  Orove 
VUlage;  Lutheran  Deaconess  left  Chicago 
and  merged  Into  Lutheran  General  In  Park 
Ridge;  and  two  smaller  hospitals,  one  psy- 
chiatric, closed.  This  year,  St.  Vincent's  In- 
fant Home  cloeed  and  St.  OecM-ge's  moved 
frt»n  the  city  to  Psdos  Heights. 

Patmon  predicts  that  In  the  next  year 
two  more  Chicago  hospitals  will  relocate  In 
the  suburbs. 

Experiences  with  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
ore  a  part  of  the  story.  Both  were  launched 
In  1966.  From  July  1  of  that  year  thru  last 
June  30,  more  than  $31  billion  has  been  paid 
out  m  hospital  benefits  for  the  aged  thru 
Medicare.  Medicaid  costs  In  lUlnols  in  fiscal 
1971  were  more  than  $300  mlUlon. 

According  to  the  Chicago  Hospital  Coun- 
cU, by  July  1,  1967,  average  daUy  hospital 
cost  per  patient  had  gone  up  14.7  per  cent 
In  metropolitan  Chicago's  voluntary  hospi- 
tals and  up  19  per  cent  In  what  the  council 
calls  12  bMwether  teaching  hospitals. 

During  this  period,  a  new  minimum  wage 
law  also  went  Into  effect.  Altho  Cook  main- 
tains Chicago  hospitals  were  paying  above 
the  new  minimum — $1.40  an  hour  from 
$1,35 — ^It  had  an  eecalator  effect,  he  sadd, 
creating  demands  for  increases  over  other 
groups  lower  In  the  labor  scale. 

TWENTY  PXKCENT  OP  ADMISSIONS 

Cook  said  Medicare  and  Medicaid  had  a 
"tremendous  Impact,"  partly  because  there 
was  added  demand  put  on  hospitals  and  the 
supply  was  relatively  constant. 

"Medicare  la  commonly  looked  at  as  10  per 
cent  of  the  population,"  he  said.  "It  U.  by 
age.  But  It  Invcdves  30  per  cent  of  hoq>ltal 
admissions  and  30  per  cent  of  hospital  days, 
nationally  as  well  as  here." 

Arnold  Sliver,  finance  director  of  nilnols 
Masonic  Hospital  where  Medicaid  patients 
account  for  about  25  per  cent  of  the  patients, 
said  he  flgurea  his  hospital  Is  getting  about 
$27  less  per  day  per  Medicaid  patient  than  It 
should  have,  altho  he  adds  that  the  state 
promises  to  reconcile  differences  when  the 
fiscal  year  ends. 

"PATMXNTS  UNBCALISTIC" 

"Moreover,  the  program  does  not  meet  hos- 
pital costs  relating  to  free  service,  expansion 
funds,  and  bad  debts  that  we  consider  vital  in 
terms  of  financial  requirements,  and  these 
costs  must  be  passed  on  to  other  patients," 
Silver  said. 

Patmon  said,  "Hospitals  cannot  operate 
with  current  payment  schedules  of  Medicare 
and  Medicaid  because  they  are  unrealistic." 

There  Is  no  sympathy  from  those  in  charge 
of  the  federal  programs. 

The  study  of  reimbursements,  hospital 
charges  (what  the  patient  pays],  and  costs 
[what  the  hospital  figures  it  aotuaOly  cost  to 
oare  for  that  patient]  is  a  labyrinth  of  tech- 
nicalltlss  designed  for  expats. 

But  a  top  Medicare  official  with  the  Social 
Security  Administration  sadd  that  the  law 
doss  not  permit  paying  any  costs  of  services 


not  provided  Medicare  patients.  For  Instance, 
this  means  maternity  dqMrtmsnt  losses, 
funds  for  capital  expansion,  or  bad  debts  run 
up  by  other  than  the  aged  under  Medlcaire 
cannot  be  figured  In  payments. 

MAT  CALL  IT  LOSS 

"If  hospital  charges  are  out  of  line  with 
its  actual  costs,  the  hospital  may  mistakenly 
consider  the  difference  between  charges  and 
Medicare  reimbursement  as  a  loss,' "  he 
stressed. 

An  nilnols  Finance  Department  spokesman 
observed  that  under  previous  Medicaid  pay- 
ment methods,  some  hospitals  got  smart  and 
pegged  their  charges  tat  Medicaid  patients 
above  what  the  costs  were.      < 

Altho  they  had  to  pay  back  the  state  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  they  had  use  of  the  money. 
Two  hospitals,  both  In  East  St.  Louis,  are  In 
serious  financial  difficulty  because  they  owe 
the  state  $1  mUllon  In  refunds  they're  not 
able  to  pay,  he  said. 

BLAMXS   HOSPITALS 

He  blamed  both  the  hospitals  and  the 
former  payment  system.  But  Medicare  and 
Medicaid,  he  believes,  have  financed  a  heavy 
expansion  In  hospital  service  and  made  hos- 
pitals "cost  aware." 

"As  a  result,  their  costs  Increased  so  fast, 
now  they're  worried  about  their  public  Im- 
age," he  said.  "Medicare  and  Medicaid  tocA 
hospitals  out  of  the  category  of  chaolty  In- 
stitutions. Now  they're  trying  to  grope  for- 
ward to  become  modem,  efficiently  operated 
large  institutions." 

Such  are  the  problems  Congress  confronts 
when  It  tries  to  revamp  the  nation's  health 
system  and  extend  more  care  to  more  Ameri- 
cans. 

A  listener  Is  sympathetic  to  Sen.  Stevenson 
[D.,  ni.]  who,  at  the  end  of  an  Interview 
about  national  health  Insurance,  said:  "It 
Is  a  terribly  difficult  thing,  and  I  hope  we 
have  the  wisdom  to  find  the  right  answers." 

(From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Apr.  6,  1973] 
CoxTLD  HxLP  Stabilizx  Costs — HMO:   Tkbxs 

Lrtlx  Words  That  Mxan  Hopx  in  Hkalth 

Cakb 

(By  Louise  Hutchinson) 

Washington,  AprU  4. — There  is  a  phrase 
that  many  people  who  worry  about  the  na- 
tion's health  care  problems  use  a  lot  these 
days,  a  phrase  that  may  someday  Involve 
the  Uvea  of  mlUions  of  Americans  who  have 
never  heard  it  before. 

It  la  health  maintenance  organisation 
[HMO],  three  words  that  coiUd  in  time 
change  the  way  many  In  this  nation  are  hos- 
pitalized, healed  and,  most  important,  kept 
well. 

President  Nixon  Is  for  It.  nilnols  Oct. 
OgUvle  Is  pushing  It.  Sen.  Edward  M.  Ken- 
nedy (D.,  Mass.]  endorses  it.  The  commercial 
health  insurers  are  getting  Involved.  Blue 
Cross  is  experimenting  with  it. 

SIBXSS  mVXNTIVX    MXDIdNX 

The  late  Henry  Kaiser  made  a  spectacular 
success  of  it.  The  United  Auto  Workers 
launched  one  11  jrears  ago  in  Detroit.  A  non- 
profit effort,  aided  by  an  insurance  giant, 
has  Just  been  started  In  Chicago.  About  7 
million  Americans  use  It  now. 

Just  what  it  Is  poses  a  problem  right  off. 
Definitions  vary  widely.  But  In  essence,  on 
HMO  is  a  way  of  buying  health  care  before 
it's  given,  a  way  Its  proponents  believe  can 
help  stabUlse  soaring  costs  and  give  people 
better  care,  more  conveniently,  and  with 
emphasis  on  preventive  medicine. 

It  means  prepaying  for  medical  and,  gen- 
eraUy,  hoq>ltaI  and  other  services,  too,  and 
it  means  group  practice — doctors  Joined  to- 
gether offering  a  wide  range  of  services,  altho 
presumably  some  single  praetltionera  could 
do  some  work  under  contract,  too 

Laws  in  33  sUtes  vlrtuaUy  ban  HMO's 
now  and  the  idea  is  in  its  infancy  In  othera, 
including  nilnols.  AAed  vrtiy  fn  a  telephone 
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IntOTlew,  Dr.  Itank  3.  Jlrka  Jr.  of  ItlTar 
FOrMt.  mm  president  at  the  niinole  Ittate 
Medical  Soelaty,  said  be  thought  most  mi- 
nols  dooton  beUered  In  fee  for  senlos 
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Under  this  traditional  system,  a  , 
MS  a  doctor  and  la  blUod.  He  or  his  Insur- 
ance company,  or  both,  or  In  the  case 
Medicaid  or  Medicare  pattent,  the  gi 
ment  perhaps  also  augmented  by  the 
vldual,  pays. 

But  there  are  people  In  Illinois 

about  HMO'B.  John  Oolllns,  assistant 

nator    of    state    health    services    base* 
OgUvle's   office,   said   In   another   telep  lone 
Interview  that  the  governor  wanted  the 
pushed.  There's  been  some  state  staff  aL. 
ance  to  those  wanting  to  try  and  a  $16<  i 
state  grant  to  dSTelop  an  HMO  in  ~ 
he  said. 

"I  think  the  HMO  idea,  where  you  . 
preventive  medicine,  organize  hospitals, 
tors,  dentists,   everyone   giving  health 
then  the  consumers,  and  put  a  manages  i 
group  over  them  all  to  bargain  for  premli 
is  the  salvation  to  our  problems,"  he  said 

"Of  course  It  needs  financing,  and  tl^at's 
where  a  national  health  Insurance 
comes  In." 

ETX   Am    IN    KKEDT   ASZAS 

Like  the  Nixon  administration,  Co:  11ns 
hopes  the  prepaid,  group  practice  con  »pt 
could  also  help  solve  the  health  care  shor  age 
crisis  particularly  acute  In  some  rural  c  im- 
munities and  big  city  poverty  areas. 

Dr.  Mervln  Shalowltz  of  Wlnnetka  Is  en- 
thused about  the  concept.  And  he's  li  It 
Shalowlts  U  medical  director  of  the  i  on- 
profit  Intergroup  Prepaid  Health  Ser  Ices 
Plan  In  Chicago.  It  beigan  marketing  nem- 
berahlps  Feb.  1.  It  has  about  100  now  " 
1973  goal  U  10.000  subscribers,  or  3t 
people  lnclu<ti;.g  dependents.  Shalowlts 
ready  Is  lookmg  at  five  other  states 
expansion  In  view. 

Intergroup  has  contracted  with  sfven 
established  medical  clinics  in  or  art  und 
Chicago.  Hospital  service  wUl  be  provided 
thru  the  hospitals  these  clinics  use 

wmx  SANox  or  sxxvicx 

It  Is  offering  a  large  range  of  health  tare 
services,  applicable  to  members  even  v  hen 
they're  out  of  town.  But  Intergroup  has  \  hat 
some  In  the  field  thlnX  la  essential  for  p<Jten- 
tlal  success:  Funding  and  expertise.        7 

Thru  Continental  Casualty  and  Continen- 
tal Assurance,  subsidiaries  of  CNA  Insur^ce. 
it  got  taSO.OOO  in  no-interest  loans.  ItTalso 
tapped  CNA'8  actuarial,  underwritten,  Aiar- 
ketlng,  and  administrative  resources.      T 

Thla  Is  not  altruism  on  the  part  of  ( rNA 
or  other  commercial  insurers  doing  sin  Uar 
things.  As  a  CNA  spokesman  said,  the  fed  sral 
government  is  getting  Involved  in  HMO's  tnd 
"we  feel  we'll  eventually  get  into  It  and  w  !*re 
getting  the  experience  now." 

But  Shalowltz  also  believes  that  alkho 
HMO's  are  a  major  alternative  to  health  o  ire. 
they  should  not  entirely  replace  the  tn  dl- 
tlonal  fee  for  service  that  suits  a  lot  of  d  x- 
tors  and  patients. 

With  those  who  have  had  a  lot  m)re 
experience,  Shalowltz  notes  that  getting  <  ne 
going  requires  a  lot  of  education  for  i  he 
public  as  well  as  doctors  dentists,  and  ol  h- 
ers  providing  health  care. 

AOMINISTKATION    IKTXKXSTXD 

"Hie  Nlzon  administration,  as  the  C^A 
man  observed,  Is  Interested.  Its  own  HMO  leg- 
islation sits  In  two  oongresBlonal  subcom- 
mittees awaiting  action.  But  It  has  set  ap 
an  HMO  unit  within  the  department  of 
health,  education,  and  welfare  with  a  stiff 
of  about  100  here  and  In  regional  offices. 

It  Is  allocating  about  $10  million  for  pla  i- 
nlng  and  development  of  HMO's,  mon<  y, 
pending  any  congressional  authorlzatlc  a, 
that  has  been  channeled  from  other  pr  >- 


grams.  Some  of  that  has  flowed  Into  H- 
Unols. 

There  have  been  five  grants  In  the  state 
ranging  from  gSS.OOO  to  •100,000  eadi.  said 
the  HXW  Chicago  regional  oOos. 

"Soma  can't  make  It,  but  we're  stlU  In- 
terested In  the  planning  process,"  the  federal 
spokesman  explained. 

A  preliminary  listing  of  HMO  acUvltles 
In  minots  from  the  Comprehensive  State 
Health  Planning  Agency  In  ^xrlngfleld  notes 
that  DUnoto  Mssonlc  Medical  Center  got  a 
$100,000  HEW  grant  to  plan  a  new  health 
delivery  system  for  the  local  community,  a 
system,  said  the  report  that  Is  "In  early  study 
stages." 

STABTOIO    BATB   OELATXB 

Comprehensive  Medical  Associates  [OdA] 
In  Chicago  got  $90,000  from  HEW,  the  state 
report  observes,  adding  "starting  date  m- 
definltely  delayed  because  of  problems  In 
leadership." 

Melvln  Olasser,  director  of  the  social  se- 
ctinty  department  for  the  nmted  Auto  Work- 
ers International  tn  Detroit,  pointed  to  one 
outgrowth  of  the  HMO  concept:  The  hos- 
pitalization rate  last  year  for  members  of  the 
UAW  established  Metropolitan  Hospital 
Board  and  Centers  in  Detroit,  en  HMO,  was 
about  half  that  of  union  members  covered  by 
Blue  CrcBS-Blue  Shield  policies. 

Glasser'B  examination;  The  economic  In- 
centive for  questionable  hospitalization  or 
borderline  or  unnecessary  surgery  has  been 
removed  because  the  physicians  are  salaried, 
not  in  private  practice,  and  are  "checking  on 
each  other." 

The  UAW-founded  HMO  has  75.000  mem- 
bers, one  third  of  them  nonunion.  It  owns 
two  hospitals  and  employs  70  doctors,  includ- 
ing specialists,  who  practice  out  of  five  plan- 
owned  community  health  centers. 

The  plan's  benefits,  Olasaer  said.  Include 
all  physicians'  services;  home  health  care 
services;  unlimited  hospitalization;  X-rays; 
prescription  drugs,  and  psychiatric  care.  He 
gave  this  monthly  rate  comparison  for  UAW 
Chrysler  corporation  employes  in  Michigan 
who  may  choose  which  they  prefer: 


Blue  Cross- 
Blue  Shield 


The  UAW- 
founded  HMO 


Single  person $27.47  J22.74 

Husband  and  wife 72.07  59.61 

Family 76.52  63.90 


But  the  largest,  most  successful  prepaid, 
group  Insurance  plan  in  the  nation  is  Kaiser 
Permante.  Begun  by  the  late  Henry  Kaiser. 
today  It  has  a.3  million  members;  owns  31 
hospitals  and  68  outpatient  and  medical  fa- 
cilities, and  employs  3.200  doctors  and  16.500 
others.  It  is  best  known  In  California,  Port- 
land, Denver,  and  Hawaii,  but  it  also  lr>  In 
Cleveland,  Invited  there  to  rescue  a  program 
that  needed  money  and  expertise  to  grow,  said 
Dan  Scannell,  Kaiser  Permante  public  affairs 
director. 

"It  takes  a  monumental  effort  In  terms  of 
dollars  and  people  to  get  an  HMO  going."  said 
Scannell.  "Henry  Kaiser  was  very  much  in- 
terested in  medical  care  and  a  very  powerful 
man.  Early  in  the  game  he  became  Involved 
with  physicians  Interested  and  willing  to  do 
it.  Between  them,  it  got  going,  but  It  calls  for 
a  certain  chemistry." 

Initially,  Kaiser  founded  the  program  for 
his  own  employes.  It  began  serving  the  gen- 
eral public  In  1945  and  today  Kaiser  workers 
and  their  dependents  constitute  leas  than  3 
per  cent  of  the  members. 

The  HMO  bills  before  Congress  differ  and 
the  President's,  with  Incentives  to  get  HMO's 
started.  Is  part  of  his  overall  health  i^an. 
Sen.  Kennedy  Introduced  one  of  his  own  this 
month.  He  also  chairs  the  senate  subcommit- 
tee that  will  hold  more  hearings  on  the  sub- 
ject possibly  beginning  next  nM>nth. 


A  Kennedy  aide  said  the  senator  hoped 
to  get  a  bill  to  the  Senate  by  June  and  added, 
"It  Is  quite  clear  the  subcommittee  won't  re- 
port the  administration  bill  out  and  that 
what  emerges  in  one  form  or  another  will  be 
the  Kennedy  bill." 

This  Is  only  one  reason  why  politically  vola- 
tile 1972  Is  a  fascinating  year  to  watch  con- 
gress grope  for  solutions  to  the  nation's 
health  care  aUments. 

(From  the  Chicago  Tribxme,  Apr.  6, 1973] 

AMA  PusBxs  Daxvx  roa  MxDicBXDrr  Ststem 

(By  Louise  Hutchinson) 

WAsmNOTOir,  April  6. — Along  with  every 
other  segment  of  the  nation's  vast  health  care 
Industry,  doctors  are  on  the  firing  line  as 
Americans,  thru  their  Congress  to  grope  for 
better  and  less  costly  ways  to  stay  well  or  get 
weU  If  they're  sick. 

And,  like  the  others,  the  doctors  are  re- 
acting. 

The  American  Medical  AssocUtlon  ( AJd.A.] 
opposed  Medicare  and  Medicaid,  the  multl- 
bllllon  dollar  taxpayer  financed  programs  for 
the  aged  and  the  poor  that  became  law  In 
1965. 

BOASD  orvss  OK 

But  with  that  defeat,  the  AJ1I.A.  board  of 
triistees  gave  the  go-ahead  to  a  national 
health  Insurance  solution  of  Its  own  design, 
after  rejecting  such  an  idea  three  times  be- 
fore, said  Dr.  Russell  Roth,  speaker  of  the 
A.M.A.  House  of  Delegates. 

This  Is  yet  another  clue  to  the  tirgency 
felt  among  every  one  associated  with  the 
nation's  health  care  that  changes  In  the  form 
of  federal  laws  are  coming,  and  that  the  best 
defense  Is  to  take  the  offense  by  getting  a 
bill  before  Congress. 

Dr.  Frank  J.  Jlrka  Jr.  of  River  Forest,  ni., 
new  president  of  the  Illinois  State  Medical 
Society,  described  society  efforts  to  get  medi- 
cal students  to  practice  as  doctors  In  medi- 
cally shorted  downstate  communities. 
CALLS  FOB  mrvrt 

He  told  of  cooperative  effort  with  the  state 
to  Insure  that  medicaid  patients  do  not  stay 
beyond  need  In  hospitals;  of  a  state-wide 
drive  to  esUblish,  thru  the  society,  medical 
care  foundations,  and.  In  his  Inaugural 
speech  he  called  for  unity  "at  a  time  when 
even  more  government  Intervention  threat- 
ens medicine  .  .  ." 

Dr.  Jlrka  said  he  thinks  doctors  do  fed 
threatened,  "but  I  think  many  feel  things 
being  proposed  are  not  Justified." 

A  major  threat  stems  from  the  health  se- 
curity bill  sponsored  by  Sen.  Edward  M.  Ken- 
nedy [D.,  Mass.]  and  supported  by  labor, 
which,  among  other  dramatic  changes,  would 
provide  a  generous  health  care  program  for 
all  Americans  that  would  make  doctors  sub- 
ject to  set  fees  and  restrictions. 

So  the  battleground  Is  Congress,  where  the 
Kennedy  bill,  the  A.M.A.  bill  called  Medl- 
credlt,  and  President  Nixon's  bill,  vie  with 
dozens  of  others  for  consideration.  The  cru- 
cial question  Is  whether  there  will  be  any  ac- 
tion diulng  this  volatile  election  year. 

SEEN    AS    FINANCING 

"Medlcredlt  Is  Just  a  financing  mecha- 
nism," said  Dr.  Roth,  a  Erie,  Pa.,  urologist, 
and  candidate  In  June  for  AJif.A.  president- 
elect. 

"Our  problems  are  far  greater  In  terms 
of  geographical  distribution  of  kinds  of  doc- 
tors and  perhaps  in  new  kinds  of  doctors,  as 
well  as  in  access  to  them  and  In  monitoring 
quality  of  care.  How  to  finance  a  program 
Is  almost  the  easiest  part  of  It." 

Thus  Roth  touches  on  one  of  the  most 
explosive  questions  Involved  In  attempting 
to  provide  better  health  care  for  more  peo- 
ple: are  there  enough  doctors,  hospitals,  den- 
tists, nxirslng  homes,  nurses,  etc.,  to  warrant 
providing  more  money  for  added  health  In- 
servlces  already  in  short  or  limited  supply? 
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In  a  recent  speech.  Dr.  Robert  Q.  Marston. 
director  of  the  National  InsUtutes  of  Health, 
said.  "According  to  our  best  estimates,  the 
nation  already  needs  50,000  more  physicians, 
150,000  more  nurses,  80.000  more  dentists, 
and  250,000  more  ailed  health  personnel." 

snajscTT  TO  dbbatb 

Such  figures  are  subject  to  endless  debate 
Inwunftwg  what  Is  the  optimum  number  of 
what  kinds  of  doctors  for  good  medical  care. 

What  Is  known,  is  that  spedaUsts  are  on 
the  increase,  the  general  practitioner  Is  (m 
the  decrease,  rural  and  metropcdltan  pov- 
erty areas  often  are  poorly  ssrred.  and,  ao- 
oonllng  to  a  y«ar-old  fedsral  report,  there 
were  then  14,600  foreign  trained  doctors  prac- 
ticing as  Interns  and  residents  In  Amwlcan 
hospitals. 

Since  1960,  the  number  of  doctors  has  gone 
up  by  more  than  101,000  to  a  total  now  of 
834.008. 

Jlrka  disputes  the  shortage  theory  In  Illi- 
nois, blaming  proUems  Instead  on  poor  dis- 
tribution oS  doctors.  Be  believes  that  "most 
pec^Ie  have  adequate  access  to  health  care." 

OIVKS  KXOIC  AVSKAOX 

According  to  the  Illinois  State  Medical  So- 
ciety, In  I960  there  were  11,486  doctors  In 
the  state  actually  Involved  with  patient  care 
and  excluding  those  In  such  fields  as  teach- 
ing. That  averages  out  to  1.18  doctors  per 
1,000  num^  residents. 

By  1970,  according  to  the  society,  there 
were  18.182  practicing  physicians  In  Illinois, 
for  an  average  of  1.19  per  1,000  people. 

But  there  also  are  296  Illinois  communi- 
ties that  want  doctors  and  have  so  told  the 
society.  Most  are  downstate. 

Equally  worrisome  are  results  of  a  federal 
study  discussed  last  week  In  Chicago  which 
said  private  physicians  are  leaving  the  dty 
In  such  numbers.  It  Is  "fast  becoming  a 
medical  wasteland."  This  report  said  2,000 
private  practloners  have  left  Chicago  in  the 
last  20  years  and  that  8,760  remained  by 
1970. 

cms  INVKSnOATION 

A  federal  official  dted  another  Investiga- 
tion which  he  said  Indicated  there  was  one 
doctor  for  every  518  people  on  Chicago's 
North  Side  against  one  for  1,724  residents  on 
the  city's  South  Side. 

Compounding  these  statUtlcs  Is  a  1969 
svirvey,  quoted  by  the  Illinois  State  Medical 
Society,  Indicating  that  of  550  doctors  gradu- 
ated that  year  from  six  state  medical  schools, 
70  per  cent  left  the  state  to  practice,  19  per 
cent  of  those  for  California. 

Jlrka  further  believes  that  in  the  case  of 
big  city  poverty  neighborhoods,  malnutri- 
tion, housing,  and  what  he  called  "all  other 
a^>ects  of  sodo-eoonomlcs  play  a  part."  He 
feels  It  unfair  to  place  total  blame  for  lack 
of  ghetto  area  health  care  on  the  health 
delivery  system. 

There  Is  much  talk  In  Washington  about 
changing  that  system.  Dr.  Roth  does  not 
sound  optimistic. 

BASIC  laSUXS  TOLD 

"The  basic  Issues  are  the  oon^Mtence,  in- 
tegrity, and  motivation  of  physicians,  rather 
than  the  system,"  he  said. 

Roth  also  Is  frank.  Medlcredlt.  the  AJCA. 
health  Insurance  plan,  offers  financing  for 
what  services  the  patient  can  find  making 
"no  false  overpromlses  about  what  he  can 
get,"  he  stressed. 

Coupled  to  availability,  or  the  lack  of  It, 
there  Is  another  much  discussed  factor :  costs. 
For  the  five-year  pteiiod  ending  June  30, 
1971,  when  the  federal  government's  con- 
sumer price  Index  rose  36.1  per  cent,  physi- 
cian's fees  rose  by  30.7  per  cent. 

Dr.  Kenneth  M.  Endlcott,  director  of  the 
government's  Bureau  of  Health  Manpower 
Education,  pointed  out  that  according  to  a 
recent  survey,  doctors  earn  an  average  an- 
nual Income  of  $40,560  and,  citing  Census 
Bureau  figures,  rank  first  In  Income  among 
831  occupations. 


Jlrka  qwke  of  that  In  his  recent  Inaugural 


N  COST 

"And  what  about  the  oosts  of  health  care?" 
he  asked.  "We  did  mcrease  our  fees  an  aver- 
age of  8.5  per  cent  during  1970.  you  know. 
Never  mind  that  plumbers  and  plasterers 
received  18  per  cent  wage  Increases  and  car- 
penters, bricklayers,  and  electricians  [got] 
11  per  cent  Increases." 

Roth  began  working  on  the  concept  of 
what  ultimately  became  Medlcredlt  well  be- 
fore the  passage  of  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
because  "It  Is  not  enough  to  say  what  we 
dont  like — we've  got  to  say  what  we  would 
agree  to." 

Medlcredlt.  tat  thoee  66  and  under,  pro- 
poses  a  basic  package  of  beneHts,  which  the 
KM.JL.  estimates  would  cost  about  $660  in 
premiums  a  year.  It  Is  a  voluntary  program 
In  that  people  may  buy  It  or  not,  but  em- 
ployers must  offer  It  to  employes  or  suffer 
a  tax  penalty. 

Premiums  for  the  poor  would  be  paid  by 
the  federal  government.  Where  Medlcredlt 
differs  from  other  plans  Is  that  It  would  give 
a  tax  credit  for  premiums  paid  for  an  ^>- 
proved  policy,  with  the  credits  based  on  a 
sliding  scale. 

KXAICFLB  GIVKN 

Under  the  plan,  a  family  that  paid  $100  a 
year  In  federal  Income  taxes  could  take  90 
per  cent  of  the  premium  coet  as  a  tax  credit. 
Another  family  paying  man  than  $891  In 
federal  taxes  annually  could  take  only  10 
per  cent  of  the  premium  tab  In  credits. 

(From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Apr.  7,  1972] 

MXDICAL   InSXTBXBS   PoNDIX   NATIONAL 

Hkalth  Plans 
(By  Louise  Hutchinson) 

WASHmoTOH,  April  6. — Th*  health  Insur- 
ance Industry  Is  threatened  with  extinction 
by  Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy  (D..  Mass.].  by 
tighter  regulation  by  President  Nixon,  and  by 
a  proposal  tcx  catastrophic  Insurance  it 
fears  could  eventually  phase  It  out. 

So  the  commercial  health  Insurers  have 
come  up  with  their  own  national  health  pro- 
posals, one  of  them  a  biUglng  benefit  pack- 
age (Bering  as  much  as  800  hoq>ltal  days 
per  year. 

HIGH   FKICX  TAG 

That  particular  program  Is  costly.  A  q>okes- 
man  for  the  Health  Insurance  Association  of 
America  (HJJl-A.] ,  endorser  of  the  bill  called 
National  Healthcare,  gives  It  a  tentative 
annual  price  tag  of  $1,054  for  a  family  of 
four,  excluding  insurance  commissions  and 
marketing  costs. 

Added  costs— deductibles  and  the  like — 
for  any  family  cotild  not  exceed  $1,000  a 
year,  and,  for  the  poor,  they  would  be  virtual- 
ly nU. 

The  Industry  moans  about  costs  even  as 
do  Mr.  and  ISi^.  America  who  see  health  In- 
surance premiums  rising  as  medical  and  hos- 
pital costs  soar,  and  whose  loud  complaints 
have  helped  precipitate  the  health  care  crisis. 

Industry  spokesmen  say  they  are  trying 
to  hold  down  costs  In  a  variety  of  ways,  polic- 
ing overcharging  and  overuse  of  hospitals 
where  so  many  health  dollars  go,  for  example. 


The  Industry  Is  writing  more  catastrophic 
Insurance,  It  says.  It  Is  writing  more  kinds 
of  Insurance  that  takes  the  focus  off  hos- 
pitals and  puts  It  Into  other  forms  of  care. 
Including  preventive  medicine.  It  explains. 

And  It  has,  and  Is,  experimenting  with  new 
ways  to  treat  sick  Americans  that  may  be 
better  and  more  efficient,  and  help  hold  down 
skyrocketing  costs,  the  q;>okesmen  claim. 

The  Congress  Is  heavily  laden  with  health 
care  proposals — more  than  five  dozen  of 
them — and  none  yet  has  reached  the  floor  of 
either  house  for  debate. 

But  what  the  commercial  Insurers  would 
like  to  see  Is  a  complex  propoeal  that  sets  up 


a  series  of  national  goals  and  ways  to  aolileve 
them.  They  advocate  more  and  better  distri- 
bution of  health  care  personnel;  holding 
down  costs  yet  assuring  quality,  and  national 
health  Insuranoe.  among  other  items. 

National  Healthcare  proposes  three  volim- 
tary  health  Insuranoe  plans  It  says  could  care 
vlrtuaUy  for  the  whole  population.  Benefits 
are  phased  out  over  a  six-year  period  and 
paying  for  them  calls  for  both  federal  and 
private  money. 

One  would  be  an  employer-employee  plan; 
the  second,  a  plan  for  Indlvldiial,  and  the 
third,  a  state  plan  for  the  poor  and  the  un- 
insurable. All  would  be  administered  by  pri- 
vate Insurance  carriers  under  federal  and 
state  supervision. 

BMiefits  Include  the  generous  300  annual 
ho^ltal  days;  180  days  for  an  extended  care 
tedllty;  270  visits  per  year  from  a  home 
health  care  agency;  doctors'  services;  dental 
services,  except  tar  orthodontia;  prescription 
drugs,  and  eyeglasses. 

The  H.I.A.A.  estimates  added  first  year  fed- 
eral costs  at  $4.2  biUlon.  It  says  it  has  no  cost 
estimates  for  when  all  benefits  are  made 
available. 

KENNEDY   SAPS  INOUSTET 

Kennedy,  when  he  Introduced  his  massive 
health  security  bill  last  year,  said  blimtly 
that  the  "private  health  Insurance  Industry 
has  faUed  us." 

"It  falls  to  control  costs,"  he  said.  "It  falls 
to  ccmtrol  quality.  It  provides  partial  bene- 
fits, not  comprehensive  benefits,  acute  care, 
not  preventive  care.  It  Ignores  the  poor  and 
the  medically  Indigent." 

President  Nixon  says  the  health  Insurance 
system  has  developed  Impressively  but  needs 
Improving  and,  tho  hs  has  no  plans  to  jetti- 
son It,  he  wants  Congress  to  Impose  new  reg- 
ulations on  the  Industry  so  It  "can  and  will 
do  the  job"  of  helping  restructure  and  fi- 
nance the  nation's  health  care  the  way  he 
wants  It  dcme. 

Sen.  Philip  Hart  (D.,  Mich.)  soon  wlU  hold 
hearings  to  Investigate  health  Insurance 
practices. 

Sen.  RusseU  Long  (D.,  La.),  chairman  of 
the  powerful  Senate  Finance  Oommiuee, 
publicly  warned  Insurance  representatives 
not  long  ago  that  they'd  better  go  along  with 
his  idea  of  a  tax-flnanoed.  federally-admin- 
istered catastrophic  health  Insunanoe  which  ° 
the  Industry  oppoees. 

LONG    PIOPOSAL    FBABXD 

"I  think  the  alternative  would  be  to  see 
the  government  encroach  more  and  more 
Into  the  health  Insuranoe  business  ss  It  has 
Into  Medicare  untu  It  Just  takes  all,"  Long 
said. 

But  that's  exactly  what  some  of  the  Indus- 
try fears  from  the  Long  proposal,  not  yet 
voted  out  of  his  committee.  Iliey  believe  It 
would  open  a  wedge  thru  which  taxes  could 
gradually  be  raised  and  more  benefits  In- 
cluded, and.  In  time,  the  effect  for  the  health 
Insurers  might  be  the  same  as  the  Kennedy 
bill.  They'd  be  out  of  business. 

The  President  touched  less  hsnhly  on 
some  ot  the  same  points  Kennedy  made  when 
Nixon's  big  health  Instiranoe  package  went 
to  Congress  in  1971. 

Too  many  p<41cles  focus  on  hoq>ltals  and 
surgical  ooaU,  leaving  outpatient  swvloes  un- 
covered, he  said.  The  Health  Insuranoe  Coun- 
cil shows  that  In  1970,  181.6  million  Ameri- 
cans had  some  kind  of  has[dtal  Insurance; 
168.0  million  were  buttressed  against  some 
stirgleal  costs,  and  146.3  million  had  coverage 
to  8<Mne  degree  for  regular  medical  expenses. 

Anothw  failure,  according  to  Nixon  >  most 
private  Insurance  policies  dont  protect 
against  the  medical  cataetrcphee — the  fi- 
nancial calamities  at  major,  long-term  Ill- 
ness. 

ncUEBB    OIsrUTKD 

Taylor  disputes  this.  In  an  Interview,  he 
said  since  the  President's  message,  more 
Americans  had  catestrophlc  (he  had  no  eta- 
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tlstlcs)    and  Increasingly  It  la  movli  _ 
tha  $30,000,  $35,000,  even  $60,000  brack^ 
StUi  another  fault  that  crlea  for  corrc 
according   to   the   President,   la   the 
of  private  Inauranee  to  help  the  poor.  | 
A  federal  survey  contends  that  ln| 
^about  31  million  Americana  had  no 
^  ance  coverage,  a  lot  of  them  the  poor  ax^  tha 
'  young. 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Apr.  8,  11973] 

FEDESAL   HK4I.TK   PXJUf    CAIXBt   UNUKfLT 

m  1073 
(By  LoulM  Hutchinson) 

Washington,  April  7. — ^The  political 
are    against   Americans    getting   any 
answers  this  year  to  their  health  care 
because  Congress  Is  In  no  mood  to  ^ 
with  this  next  step  In  the  country's 
revolution. 

Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy  (O.,  Mass.) 
sor  of  the  most  dramatic  concept  of  n».tinn^i 
health  insurance,  said  In  an  Interview 
it  may  take  several  years,  even  as  did 
debates  on  Social  Security  In  the  1930'8 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  In  the  1960'8. 

MILLS  DOUBTS    ACTION 

Rep.  Wilbur  Mills  (D..  Ark.),  chalnxuin  of 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commlttse,  \  hlch 
must  report  out  such  legislation  and  b  isnt 
yet,  told  a  reporter  he  doubted  any  i  kajor 
blU  would  clear  Congress  this  year,  be<ai]se 
of  political  campaigns  and  conventions.  Mills 
himself  Is  running  for  the  Democratic  P  -esl- 
dentlal  nomination. 

President  Nlzon,  who  hopes  for  paasagi 
his  own  bill,  sent  to  Congress  over  a 
ago,  whipped  off  a  special  message  to  the 
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last  month   calling  for  action  now.  Hcv  of 
course.  Is  also  running 

But  Kenneth  R.  Cole  Jr..  deputy  aasls^t 
to  the  President  for  domestic  affairs  and  the 
White  House  health  man,  said  ot  the  Sei  ate 
In  an  Interview: 

"I'm  not  confident.  I  have  serious  dout>ts. 
It's  getting  past  the  point  where  they  Mn 
reasonably  act  on  anyUilng." 

MAJOa  PBOPOSALS 

There  are  scores  of  national  health  Ina  iir- 
ance  bills  before  Congress  but  here  are  b:  lef 
summaries  of  the  major  ones: 

The  President's  National  Health  Insura  loe 
Partnership  Act  sets  up  two  programs :  ( )ne 
which  employers  must  offer  to  employes  «  Itb 
the  employer  paying  at  least  66  per  c«n1  of 
the  premium  cost  the  first  a>^  years  and  76 
per  cent  after  that,  and  separate  prognm, 
most  of  It  federally  financed,  for  thoae  on 
low  Income  with  children. 

Sen.  Kennedy's  health  security  plan,  a  t  lx- 
flnanced,  federally-administered,  ccmp  jl- 
sory  program  eliminating  private  health  n- 
suranoe  for  all  Americans  offering  all  nee  w- 
sary  doctor  and  hospital  care,  drugs,  medl  »1 
appliances  and  equipment,  dental  care  \ot 
everyone  16  and  under.  130  days  a  year  nu  rs- 
Ing  home  custodial  care,  and  some  met  tal 
health  services,  with  costs  rigidly  control!  Bd, 
and  no  deductibles  or  co-Insurance. 

Sen.  Russell  Long's  proposal  for  help  w  th 
long-term,  costly  catastrophic  Ulnesses.  not 
yet  written  into  legislation,  a  noncompre- 
henslve  health  plan  which  would  be  fi- 
nanced through  taxes  and  give  federal  Ud 
after  the  first  $3,000  In  medical  bills  and  lie 
first  60  t'ays  of  hospitalization. 

Medlcredtt.  endorsed  by  the  American 
Medical  Association.  Is  chiefly  a  financ  ng 
method  unlike  many  of  the  other  pli  ,ns 
which  propose  restructuring  the  way  peo  >Ie 
get  health  care.  This  voluntary  plan,  wh  ch 
must  be  offered  by  employers  to  employes  to 
avoid  a  tax  penalty,  relies  heavUy  on  lax 
credits  based  on  Income  as  a  financing  met  h- 
od  with  federal  funds  paying  premiums  or 
the  poor. 

National  Healthcare,  endorsed  by  mwt 
commercial  health  insurers,  offers  a  gensr- 
ous  benefit  package  phased  In  over  a  slx-y  tar 


period  using  both  federal  and  private  money 
and  offering  separate  plans  for  the  employsd 
for  Individuals,  and  for  the  poor  and  unln- 
sureable. 

Bsorganiaatlon  of  National  Health  Serv- 
ices, endorsed  by  the  American  Hospital  As- 
sociation, would  set  up  health  care  centers 
throughout  the  country  tliat  would  make 
available  all  medical,  dental,  hoq>ital,  and 
nursing  home  care  to  patients.  Zmploysrs 
would  have  to  offer  benefit  packages  and  the 
federal  government  would  pay  for  the  aged 
and  the  poor. 

WHAT  PLANS  MXAN 

What  all  this  means  to  the  Chicago  bread- 
winner with  a  wUe  and  famtty  is  hard  to 
say.  Books  bulge  with  statistics  and  projec- 
tions and  some  people  reel  at  remembering 
tiM  tnlUttonary  Impaet  lladloars  and  MM- 
Icald  had  on  hospital  and  mwllcal  costs. 
Moreover,  the  exact  cost  and  practicality  of 
each  proposal  differs  If  you  talk  to  a  critic 
or  a  proponent. 

The  President's  program  would  cover  most 
Americans  under  88,  the  administration 
says,  although  it  Is  having  problems  plan- 
ning insurance  pool  coverage  for  an  esti- 
mated 10  million  people  who  fit  into  no 
program  category  and  who,  without  federal 
subsidies,  would  have  to  pay  more  than  the 
employed. 

Medicare  vrould  continue.  Medicaid  would 
care  only  for  the  aged  on  welfare,  blind,  dis- 
abled, and  children  in  foster  h<»nes.  The 
employer-employe  plan  would  cover  around 
160  million  Americans,  one  aouroe  said,  and 
another  plan  would  take  can  of  14.7  million 
low  income  families  with  children. 
nasaman'n  njoi 

The  President's  bill  offen  a  $80,000  cato- 
stropblc  provision.  If  that  U  used  up,  it  re- 
buUds  again  for  the  Individual  at  the  rate 
of  $3,000  a  year.  The  administration  also  of- 
fers a  schedule  of  care  for  children  up  to 
age  6  not  subject  to  deductibles  or  co-ln- 
stirance.  but  these  apply  to  virtually  all  oth- 
er serrices  except  for  the  very  poor. 

For  Instance,  the  average  patient  would 
have  to  pay  for  the  first  two  days  of  hos- 
pital care. 

Senator  Wallace  P.  Bennett,  of  Utah,  a 
loyal  Nixon  man  and  ranking  Republican 
on  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  thru  which 
health  legislation  must  move,  also  foresees  no 
major  health  legislation  this  year  except 
poaslbly  Long's  catastrophic  coverage. 

"My  feeling  is  that  Kennedy  launched  a 
political  Issue,"  he  said.  "The  President  re- 
sponded with  a  counter  proposal,  and  there 
they  sit.  We've  got  too  much  to  do  the 
remainder  of  this  political  year." 

Cole  disputes  this.  He  says  "we"  started 
working  on  health  In  March,  1069,  shorUy 
after  the  President  was  Inaugurated.  If  na- 
tional health  Insurance  Is  a  political  Issue, 
It's  becatise  of  the  Kennedy  approach.  Cole 
added. 

COLS  NOT  woaaixD 

"What  is  grass  roots  in  the  cost  of  health 
care  and  the  President  tried  to  get  at  that  in 
part  thru  his  Phase  3  economic  controls,"  he 
went  on.  "I  saw  one  month  when  hospital 
costs  did  not  go  up  and  that's  encouraging. 
We've  also  set  up  other  legislation  providing 
for  long  term  controls  on  health  care  costs." 

"I  think  relative  oommonsense  will  pre- 
vail when  people  see  you  can  achieve  the 
same  kind  of  thing  the  Kennedy  people 
want  and  we  want  thru  the  private  system," 
Cole  remarked. 

What  la  called  the  Kennedy  health 
security  bill  was  actually  a  dream  of  the 
late  Walter  P.  Reuther,  United  Auto  Worken 
president  who  died  In  May,  1070,  In  a  plane 
crash,  Reuther  was  responsible  for  forming 
In  late  1968  the  Committee  for  100.  now  called 
the  Committee  for  National  Health  Insurance 
with  oflSces  here. 


<MVOSaS   AMT  ACTION 

M«x  Fine,  executive  director  of  the  eom- 
mittee,  hopes  there  Is  no  oongreasional  action 
this  year  because  he  thinks  the  public  does 
not  yet  fully  understand  the  Issues. 

A  Kennedy  aide  said  the  cost  to  a  family 
of  four  would  be  $1,300  a  year.  There  would 
be  a  8.6  per  cent  employer  payroll  tax;  1 
per  cent  tax  on  employe  wages  up  to 
$15,000;  another  1  per  cent  on  nonwage  In- 
come; 3.5  per  cent  tax  for  the  self-employed, 
and  an  amount  equaling  aU  this  ftom  general 
federal  revenues. 


DENTAL  HEALTH  OP  CHILDREN  AND 
YOUTH 

Vi.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  conBent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Rkcord  a  letter  and  supplementary 
material  concerning  the  need  of  poor 
children  for  dental  care. 

I  submit  this  material  In  support  of 
my  previously  announced  efforts  to  pre- 
serve and  strengthen  the  early  screening, 
diagnosis,  and  treatment  program  for 
children  from  zero  to  21  years  old  whose 
families  are  covered  by  medicaid. 

The  Committee  on  Finance  voted  re- 
cently to  postpone  full  Implementation 
of  this  program  by  2  years — ^f rom  July 
1,  1973,  to  July  1.  1975.  In  addition,  the 
committee  agreed  to  dilute  the  program 
by  allowing  States  to  offer  only  the  serv- 
ices available  currently  under  medicaid. 
One  of  the  effects  of  this  provision  would 
be  to  allow  tiie  17  States  that  now  are 
not  required  to  provide  dental  care  to 
continue  to  deny  It  to  youni^ters  who 
need  it. 

As  the  letter  from  the  president  of 
the  American  Dental  Association  notes: 

A  reasonably  good  dental  care  program 
has  been  mounted  by  only  a  few  states  .  .  . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

Amxucan  Dental  Association, 
Woihtngton.  D.C..  AprU  12, 1972. 
Hon.  Waltib  P.  Mondalb, 
VM.  Senate, 
Waahtngton_  DX3. 

Dkas  Sxnatoe  Mondals:  I  am  writing  on 
behalf  of  the  American  Dental  Association 
to  offer  our  gratitude  for  your  statement  in 
the  March  30th  Congressional  Record  alert- 
ing the  Senate  and  the  public  to  the  threat- 
ened emaaculatlon  of  the  provision  In  Title 
XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  requiring 
screening,  diagnosis  and  treatment  for  needy 
and  medlcaUy  needy  children.  We  think  this 
section  is  one  of  the  most  commendable  and 
potentially  useful  aspects  of  the  entire  Medi- 
caid program  and  are  firmly  opposed  to  any 
attempt  to  weaken  or  eliminate  it. 

For  many  years,  the  dental  profession  has 
been  attempting  to  persuade  the  federal 
government  that  It  has  an  appropriate  and 
essential  role  to  play  in  helping  needy  and 
medically  needy  children  to  receive  ade- 
quate dental  care.  Association  pcrilcy  state- 
ments in  this  matter  date  back  mora  than 
three  decades. 

Our  concern  focuses  on  children  for  a 
nxmiber  of  reaaona.  From  the  professional 
point  of  view,  the  effort  to  "lalntain  a  high 
level  at  dental  health  in  children  Is  one  that. 
If  successful,  will  pay  dividends  throughout 
the  rest  of  their  lives.  From  a  fiscal  point  of 
view,  preventive  dental  care  of  a  person  when 
young  Is  substantlaUy  less  costly  than  the 
extensive  corrective  care  needed  years  later 
when  the  consequences  of  yeara  of  rampant, 
uncheclced  oral  disease  become  manifest. 
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Few  Amerioans  are  totally  free  of  cral  dis- 
ease. It  Is  unquestionably  true,  however,  that 
low-tooome  famlllss  suffer  a  much  higher 
incidence  of  untreated  oral  rtlsaasa  than  the 
mora  weU-to-do.  Enclosed  with  this  letter  Is 
a  brltf  summary  of  some  of  the  many  studies 
made  that  document  this  fact. 

When  Medicaid  was  being  initially  con- 
sidered in  1966,  tiM  Association  pressed  tot 
inclusion  of  dental  aervioes  for  children  as 
a  mandatory  benefit.  An  amendment  to  that 
eflect  was  offered  in  the  Finance  Committee 
by  Senator  Blblooff.  The  amendment  was 
accepted  by  both  the  Committee  and  the  full 
Senate  but  was  eliminated  from  the  bill 
during  the  subsequent  Senate-House  con- 
ference. 

As  a  result,  a  reasonaUy  good  dental  care 
program  has  been  mounted  by  only  a  few 
states  and  the  vast  malorlty  of  needy  and 
medically  needy  children  have  not  been 
reached. 

llxe  screening,  diagnosis  and  treatment 
amendment  to  Medicaid,  then,  seemed  to  us 
to  be  a  recognition,  at  long  last  of  the  seri- 
ous dimensions  of  the  dental  disease  problem 
among  poor  children  and  an  acceptance  by 
the  federal  and  state  governments  that  they 
shoxild  help  redress  this  problem. 

It  has  been  most  discouraging  to  us  and 
othera  to  experience  the  long  delay  between 
Congressional  passage  of  this  amendment 
and  Uni^ementation  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Iduoation  and  Welfare.  Now,  with 
Implementation  flnaUy  luiderway,  we  con- 
sider it  unthinkable  that  the  requirements 
would  be  watered  down  in  the  way  pro- 
posed. 

The  Association  fully  luidentands  that 
Medicaid  and  indeed  aU  health  programs 
must  compete  with  a  severtiy  limited  amount 
of  federal  and  state  money  and  that  at  any 
given  time,  there  lent  enough  money  to  un- 
dertake every  needed  program.  It  Is  our  con- 
viction, however,  that  truly  comprehensive 
health  care  of  poor  ehUdren  is  an  essential 
program  that  has  stood  in  line  and  waited 
Its  turn  far  too  long  already. 

Again,  the  Association  congratulates  you 
on  your  effort  to  save  the  screening,  disgnoslB 
and  treatment  prognm  for  children.  We  ara 
anxious  to  assist  your  effort  in  every  way 
possible. 

Slncertiy. 

Cabl  a.  Lauohun,  DJDJB., 

PresUlent. 

DxNTAL  Disease  or  Poox  Crxlobsn 

(1)  A  1960  survey  of  3,564  Indigent  chil- 
dren ages  6  to  16  living  In  Chicago  showed 
that  while  97  per  cent  of  them  had  decayed 
teeth,  only  8  per  cent  showed  evidence  of 
having  received  prior  reBt<»atlve  treatment. 
Twenty-two  per  cent  had  miming  permanent 
teeth  and  25  per  cent  bad  permanent  teeth 
requiring  extraction  because  of  decay.  Among 
children  aged  11  to  16  In  this  group,  12  per 
cent  had  ten  or  more  decayed  permanent 
teeth  and  no  restorations. 

(2)  A  1967  survey  of  8,911  five-year-old 
children  of  all  economic  levels  In  Ooeta 
County,  California  showed  that  while  34  per 
cent  of  the  children  from  the  median-income 
level  had  been  to  a  dentist  In  the  previous 
twelve  months,  only  6  per  cent  of  children  in 
the  lowest-income  level  had  done  so.  While 
only  14  per  cent  of  the  children  In  the  me- 
dian-income level  had  never  been  to  a  den- 
tist, 63  per  cent  of  the  poorest  children  had 
never  been. 

(3)  The  National  Health  Survey,  1963-64. 
indicated  that  among  children  aged  6  to  14 
from  families  with  Incomes  of  $3,000  or  less, 
68.7  per  cent  of  the  children  had  not  been 
to  a  dentist  In  the  previous  two  to  four  years 
and  68.3  per  cent  of  them  had  never  been  to 
a  dentist.  For  children  of  the  same  age  but 
living  In  families  with  Incomes  of  $10,000  mr 
more,  only  9.3  per  cent  had  never  been  to  a 
dentist. 


(4)  Data  from  various  National  Health 
Surveys  shows  that  of  the  total  number  of 
dental  visits  for  ehUdren  in  the  income 
groups  under  $3,000,  31.8  per  cent  were  for 
extractions;  the  comparable  figure  for  chil- 
dren in  the  Inoome  group  of  $7,000  or  higher 
Is  4.8  per  cent. 

Preventive  care  accounts  for  mora  than 
30  per  cent  of  the  dental  visits  of  children 
from  hlgI>-lnoome  groups  but  for  only  5  per 
cent  of  the  visits  made  by  children  from 
low-income  groups. 

(5)  The  1967  Survey  of  Needs  for  Dental 
Cara  shows  that  low  lnc(Mne  dental  patients 
in  genwal  need  14  times  as  many  extractions 
due  to  decay  and  need  dentures  20  times  as 
frequently  as  thoae  with  incomes  of  $6,000 
or  higher. 

S.  3445  AND  THE  McADOO  APPAIR 

lir.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
30,  I  Introduced  S.  3445,  the  Federal 
Sports  Act  of  1972,  which  would  estab- 
lish a  Federal  Sports  CcHnmlsslon  with 
the  authority  to  issue  rules  and  regula- 
tions relating  to  certain  areas  of  profes- 
sional sports.  In  the  period  since  that 
time,  and  as  recently  as  2  days  ago,  events 
have  surfaced  which  Indicate  the  urgoit 
need  for  passage  of  that  bill. 

The  events  have  arisen  in  the  wake 
of  the  respective  drafts  of  the  National 
and  American  Basketball  Associations. 
Robert  McAdoo,  all-Amerlcan  center  for 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  basket- 
ball tecun  during  the  1971-72  season,  has 
signed  ccntracts  with  both  the  Buffalo 
franchise  of  the  NBA  and  the  Virginia 
franchise  of  the  ABA.  He  has  also  filed 
suit  In  the  JJB.  district  court  In  Buffalo, 
seddng  to  void  the  first  ccmtract  with 
Virginia  on  the  ground  that  he  was  a 
minor  at  the  time  he  signed  the  former 
contract.  If  this  Is  true,  then  that  con- 
tract was  entered  into  before  the  end  of 
the  college  season,  and  UNC  must  forfeit 
all  games  in  which  McAdoo  played  fol- 
lowing his  signing,  and  also  DNC's  share 
of  the  NCAA  receipts.  Identical  situations 
occurred  last  year  involving  Howard  Por- 
ter, of  Vlllanova.  and  Jim  McDanlels,  of 
Western  Kentucky  University. 

The  blame  for  these  incidents  can  be 
laid  on  several.  doorstejTS.  Primaty 
among  these  is  the  bidding  war  existing 
in  professional  basketball  due  to  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Congress  to  approve  the  merg- 
er bill  which  is  now  stalled  in  the  Anti- 
trust and  Monopoly  Subcommittee  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  Also  culpable  are 
the  teams  and  the  owners,  who  have 
decided  to  fight  this  war  with  guerrilla 
tactics,  including  misrepresentations,  de- 
ceit, and  fraud.  The  deplorable  lack  of 
ethics  which  some  of  the  teams  have  dis- 
played in  this  war.  and  the  disregard 
which  they  have  shown  for  the  self-re- 
spect of  the  players  and  the  universities 
for  which  those  players  participated,  has 
cast  a  dark  cloud  over  the  game  of  bas- 
ketball aad  the  entire  world  of  sports. 

The  players  are  certainly  not  blame- 
less in  this  tragedy.  They  have  revelled  in 
a  sellers'  market;  demanding  contracts 
which  they  later  repudiate,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  their  colleges  and  college 
teammates,  and  employing  almost  any 
legal  or  quasilegal  means  of  boosting 
their  contract  terms. 

The  tragic  irony  of  this  cycle  is  that 
everyone  loses.  The  player  almost  in- 


variably finds  that  his  contract  is  not 
what  it  was  represented  to  be.  He  finds 
he  has  lost  his  only  opportunity  f  j^a 
good  education,  and  he  probably  has 
lost  a  good  deal  of  self-req>ect  and  fan 
support. 

The  teams  continue  to  dig  financial 
graves,  tjong  themselves  to  huge  over- 
heads which  gate  receipts  cazmot  possibly 
overcome. 

Finally  and  most  importantly,  the  fans 
lose.  They  see  athletes  and  teams  moti- 
vated solely  by  greed,  and  not  by  the 
love  of  athletic  competition.  Ticket  prices 
spiral,  so  that  many  fans  who  used  to 
walk  down  the  street  to  the  arena  can 
neither  get  into  the  game,  nor  watch  it  on 
television  due  to  blackout  arrangements. 
How  long  can  fan  enthusiasm  possibly 
survive  under  such  circumstances?  The 
noticeable  decrease  in  fan  support  during 
the  first  few  days  of  the  baseball  season, 
following  the  13-day  player  strike,  is  an 
illuminating  example  of  the  effects  of 
these  controversies  on  the  sports  world. 

The  value  of  eparta  to  the  American 
public,  both  as  a  national  recreation  form 
and  as  a  beneficial  sociological  factor,  is 
much  too  great  to  be  Jeopardized  by  the 
self-destructive  controversies  which  are 
current^  proliferating.  I  respectfully  ask 
Senators  to  Join  with  me  In  the  passage 
of  S.  3445,  which  wiH  provide  the  mech- 
anism for  preserving  a  great  aspect  of 
American  culture. 


THE  INVASION  OF  SOUTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  aURNEY.  Mr.  Preeidait,  I  read 
with  great  interest  the  feature  stories  by 
Saigon  Correspondent  Henry  S.  Brad- 
sher  that  appeared  in  the  April  11  and 
April  14  issues  of  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star.  Even  thou^  it  has  been  obvi- 
ous for  a  laag,  long  time  that  Hancd's 
IntentloDs  are  to  settle  for  nothing  short 
of  a  Ccxnmunist-caatrolled  government 
in  South  Vietnam,  there  have  been  those 
who  have  questioned  tihe  validity  of  that 
aim.  If  the  recent  ongdng  invasion  of 
Sout^  Vietnam  by  the  North  Vietnamese 
has  not  been  enough  to  convince  the 
doubters,  the  documents  setting  forlii 
the  goals  of  this  invasion,  to  which  Mr. 
Bradsher  refers  in  his  articles,  should 
erase  any  questions  as  to  the  aggressive 
intentions  of  North  Vietnam. 

■nie  disclosure,  by  Hancd  radio  on 
April  11.  of  North  Vietnamese  objectives 
sheds  a  great  deal  of  light  on  the  reasons 
for  their  blatant  invasiCHi  of  the  south 
that  started  on  March  30.  According  to 
this  radio  broadcast,  a  copy  of  which  I 
have  here  before  me,  this  military  action 
is  no  spontaneoiB  ionising  or  civil  war, 
as  so  many  have  for  so  long  claimed. 
Rather,  the  broadcast  called  for  "mot^- 
zation  of  all  our  forces"  to  "persevere  and 
step  up"  the  effort  to  achieve  a  total  Com- 
mimist  victory  in  South  Vietnam  and 
praised  "the  loyal,  stanch,  and  indomi- 
table southern  ccmpotriots — the  Viet- 
oong — and  the  northern  compatriots 
who  are  working  Industriously,  fighting 
heroically,  and  wholeheartedly  aiding  the 
frontline — ^the  North  Vietnamese  Army." 

The  evidence  Indicates  that  the  policy 
under  which  this  invasion  was  carried 
out  was  developed  either  late  last  De- 
cember or  in  January  by  the  20th  North 
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Vietnamese  Communist  Party  (lentral 
Committee  Plenum,  and  it  was  \  made 
public  only  after  the  capture,  b|y  the 
South  Vietnamese,  of  a  directivd.  now 
Identified  as  COSVN  No.  43,  oufllnlng 
the  new  strategy  to  Communist  forces. 
According  to  Mr.  Bradsher,  the  cap- 
tured directive  calls  for  the  use  off  regu- 
lar North  Vietnamese  Army  forces— now 
totaling  over  100,000  according  tq  Gen- 
eral Abrams — to  tie  down  the  SoutA  Viet- 
namese Army,  thus  paving  the  v  ay  for 
subsequent  guerrilla  activltiee  and 
"spontaneous  uprisings"  that  would 
eventually  overthrow  the  Soutt;  Viet- 
namese Oovemment. 

Quite  obviously  the  "spontaneo  us  up- 
risings" referred  to  are  anythij  ig  but 
spontaneous.  They  have  been  plan  led  for 
at  least  3  months,  have  been  c  rdered 
from  North  Vietnsun  and  will  be  <  arried 
out — if  possible — in  collusion  wii  h  the 
North  Vietnamese  Army.  The  myt  i  that 
what  is  going  on  In  South  Vletr  am  is 
some  sort  of  a  civil  war— or  ever  ha  s  been 
for  that  matter — siu^ly  cannot  sta  id  the 
test  of  such  conclusive  evidence.  T)  e  mil- 
itary action  taking  place  in  South  Viet- 
nam today  Is  purely  and  simply  kn  all 
out  invasion  and  should  be  dealt  with  as 
such.  I 

Not  only  is  this  invasion  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  a  flagrant  violation  of  the 
1954  Geneva  Accords,  which  provii  led  for 
a  demilitarized  buffer  zone  b  »tween 
North  and  South  Vietnam,  but  it  Is  also 
an  obviom  violation  of  the  1968  mder- 
standings  between  the  United  Sta  es  and 
the  leaders  In  Hanoi  which  led  to  lalting 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  Nc  w  that 
the  North  Vietnamese  have  tumM  from 
covert  infiltration  through  the  TxAZ  to 
open  aggression — with  troops.  tan|s,  and 
artillery — across  It,  President  N^on  is 
fully  Justified  in  resuming  the  bcniblng 
of  North  Vietnam  and  in  ordering  Oie  at- 
tacks on  targets  in  the  area  of  Han  )i  and 
Haiphong.  I  fully  support  the  Pn  sldent 
in  this  decision  and  applaud  his  i  esolve 
in  the  face  of  certain  criticism.  T(  those 
critics  I  can  only  say  that  the  record 
now  shows  that  one  weekend  of  be  tnblng 
has  done  more  to  encourage  the  North 
Vietnamese  to  think  about  nego<  latlng 
than  have  months  of  discussion  about 
the  terms  of  U.8.  withdrawal  from  South 
Vietnam. 

But,  what  is  really  necessary  far  any 
subsequent  negotiations  to  be  su  :ces8- 
ful  is  for  Hanoi  to  stop  its  invas  on  of 
the  South.  If  one  weekend  of  bonblng 
results  in  an  offer  to  talk,  perhaps  a  lit- 
tle more  punishment  will  convince  ianol 
to  tcdk  In  terms  of  calling  off  its  fi4?rant 
invasion  and  adhering  to  its  1968 
ments  by  which  bombing  was  hal 
the  first  place. 

In  fact.  I  can  see  no  logic  whatsoever  to 
rewarding  North  Vietnam  for  breaking 
its  agreement  not  to  come  acrossT the 
DMZ  by  providing  them  with  a  sanctuary 
from  which  to  launch  a  full-scale  Uiva- 
sion  that  has  provoked  all  the  blc 
so  many  people  have  deplored.  They, 
only  they,  are  responsible  for  all  this  I 
ing  in  South  Vietnam  and  they,  and  < 
they,  have  themselves  to  blame  fo 
resumption  of  the  bombing  of  Ndrth 
Vietnam.   Had   they   not   invaded  \he 


South,  we  would  have  continued  to  up- 
hold the  1968  agreements,  and  would  not 
be  bombing  the  North.  No  one  deplores 
the  added  bloodshed  any  more  than  I, 
but  I  can  see  no  sense,  or  moral  Justifica- 
tion, in  giving  one  side  virtual  license  to 
kill  and  then  blaming  the  other  side  for 
taking  steps  to  prevent  it. 

Which  brings  me  to  another  point  that 
is  most  pertinent  to  this  discussion — the 
campaign  of  terrorism  being  perpetrated 
by  the  Vietcong  at  the  behest  of  North 
Vietnam.  As  the  Nhan  Dan  editorial 
broadcast   I   mentioned   earlier   makes 
clear,  the  purpose  of  this  terrorism  has 
been  and  is  to  aid  and  abet  Hanoi's  mili- 
tary efforts.  So,  when  we  think  about 
bloodshed  and  bombing,  let  us  not  forget 
the  36,000  or  more  South  Vietnamese 
civilians  that,  according  to  a  report  pre- 
pared for  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Internal  Security,  have  been  killed  by 
Communist  terrorists.  Let  us  not  forget 
the  250  Montagnards  of  Dak -Son — most 
of  them  women  and  children — who  were 
incinerated  with  flamethrowers  by  the 
Communists,  and  let  us  not  forget  the  es- 
timated 5,700  civilians  of  Hue,  2,750  of 
whom  were  found  buried  in  mass  graves, 
the  victims  of  gruesome  torture,   who 
were  killed  by  the  Communists  during 
the  Tet  offensive  of  1968.  All  these  kill- 
ings were  part  of  a  deliberate  campaign 
of  terror  aimed  at  accomplishing  the 
military  and  political  takeover  of  South 
Vietnam.  They  also  presage  what  would 
happen  if  the  Communists  took  over  In 
South  Vietnam — an  unbridled  reign  of 
terror,  death  and  destruction.  So  every 
time  we  talk  about  bloodshed,  let  us  re- 
member that  Hanoi  has  been  responsible 
for  it  and  that  it  Is  Hanoi  who  is  causing 
It  to  continue.  As  soon  as  they  abandon 
their  goal  of  total  victory  in  South  Viet- 
nam this  bloodshed  can  end. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  of  talk — here  In 
the  Senate  and  elsewhere — in  the  last 
few  days  about  how  we  can  bring  an  end 
to  this  bloodshed.  There  have  been  calls 
for  an  end  to  the  bombing,  for  our  com- 
plete withdrawal,  for  a  ceasefire  and  for 
our  resiunption  of  the  so-called  peace 
talks  in  Paris.  But  all  of  these  things 
overlook  one  simple,  basic  fact  and  that 
is,  while  It  takes  only  one  to  start  a  war. 
short  of  total  surrender  by  one  party.  It 
takes  two  to  stop  It.  And  without  the 
total  surrender  of  South  Vietnam  the 
North  Vietnamese  have  repeatedly  made 
it  clear  that  they  will  not  stop  the  fight- 
ing and  killing. 

We  agreed  to  end  the  bombing  and  the 
North  Vietnamese  have  fiagrantly  vio- 
lated their  end  of  the  agreement. 

We  have  offered  to  withdraw  our 
forces,  in  exchange  for  a  general  settle- 
ment fair  to  all  parties  concerned,  and 
our  offer  was  turned  down  because  we 
refused  to  agree  to  turn  South  Vietnam 
over  to  the  Communists. 

We  have  offered  a  ceasefire  throughout 
Indochina  and  Hanoi  turned  that  down 
because,  as  this  radio  broadcast  makes 
very  clear.  North  Vietnam  wants  to  take 
over  Cambodia  and  Laos  as  well  as  South 
Vietnam. 

On  March  23,  the  United  States  and 
South  Vietnam  offered  to  meet  with  the 
North  VietnEunese  if  the  latter  would  pro- 
pose "specific  topics  related  to  a  specific 


settlement."  This  offer  was  refused.  Tbea. 
on  April  1,  2  days  aSter  the  Invasfcm 
started,  President  Nlzon  privately  offered 
to  resume  talks  on  April  13.  The  response 
was  "a  mushrooming  of  the  Invasion." 
Tlie  North  Vietnamese  obviously  want  to 
negotiate  only  on  their  own  terms  and 
only  if  they  think  their  demands  will 
eventually  be  met.  Tbe  result  will  not  be 
a  negotiated  peace.  It  will  be  an  imposed 
settlement — imposed  by  an  aggressor  na- 
tion responsible  for  the  years  of  holo- 
caust we  have  witnessed.  I  fully  agree 
with  UjS.  Ambassador  William  J.  Porter, 
chief  U.S.  negotiator  at  Paris,  wiien  he 
says  "We  will  not  negotiate  with  a  gun 
^  at  our  head."  In  fact,  until  North  Viet- 
nam ceases  its  Invasion  of  the  South,  I 
see  no  reason  to  accept  any  proposals  for 
negotiations. 

North  Vietnam  has  made  it  very 
clear— "Total  victory  shall  be  ours."  "R) 
that  end  they  have  sent  12  of  their  14 
regular  army  divisions  into  South  Viet- 
nam, complete  with  tanks,  artillery,  anti- 
aircraft weapons,  and  other  materiel — 
80  percent  of  which  was  supplied  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  This  is  a  classic  example 
of  a  conventional  invasion  that,  by  Ha- 
noi's own  admission,  is  an  attempt  to 
achieve  a  complete  victory.  It  is  also  a 
clear  indication  that  our  policy  of  with- 
drawing our  troops  from  Vietnam,  while 
helping  the  South  Vietnamese  Improve 
their  ability  to  defend  themselves  from 
aggression,  has  been  working.  Were  it 
not  achieving  results,  Hanoi  surely  would 
not  be  risking  so  much  in  such  a  blatant 
and  desperate  gamble  to  achieve  victory 
now. 

At  this  point  in  time,  with  the  Com- 
munists unwilling  to  accept  a  realistic 
cease-fire  or  participate  in  any  meaning- 
ful negotiaticms,  it  would  be  terribly 
wrong  for  the  United  States  to  throw  in 
the  towel  and  run.  The  South  Vietnam- 
ese forces  are  doing  very  well  Indeed 
in  the  face  of  this  Invasion ;  to  deny  them 
air  support  now  will  oicourage  rather 
than  discourage  further  North  Vietnam- 
ese aggression  and  will  prolong  rather 
than  shorten  the  bloody  war  in  South- 
east Asia.  To  unilaterally  withdraw  now 
will  not  end  the  killing  either;  It  will 
only  compromise  the  chances  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  people  to  determine 
their  own  destiny. 

The  only  way  the  killing  will  stop  is 
for  Hanoi  to  decide  to  stop  it.  We  did 
not  start  this  war  and  we  have  repeated- 
ly made  clear  our  willingness  to  nego- 
tiate a  peaceful  settiement,  fair  to  all 
parties.  We  have  gone  the  extra  mile. 
But.  the  North  Vietnamese  have  craisist- 
entiy  refused  to  negotiate  in  good  faith. 
Now.  with  this  invasion  and  with  the 
publication  of  Hanoi's  intentions  as  set 
forth  during  the  20th  Congress  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  Central  Committee, 
there  can  be  no  further  doubt  as  to  why. 
Their  aggressive  intentions  are  clear  for 
all  to  see  and,  as  a  Nation,  we  should 
recognize,  and  be  prepared  to  deal  with, 
the  impleasant  realities  of  the  situation. 
In  my  opinion,  the  President,  in  pro- 
viding air  support  for  the  South  Viet- 
namese forces  and  by  ordering  the  bomb- 
ing of  the  North,  did  what  had  to  be 
done.  The  sooner  North  Vietnamese  ag- 
gression Is  stopped  the  sooner  the  war 
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will  subside  and  the  sooner  the  rest  of 
our  boys  in  Vietnam  will  be  able  to  come 
home. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I  ask 
unanimous  consoit  that  Mr.  Bradsher's 
two  stories,  and  a  copy  of  the  Hanoi's 
April  11,  1972,  radio  broadcast  which 
compl«nents  them,  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IFtom  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 
Apr.  11,  1072] 

Hanoi's  Ogal:  Total  Victort 

(By  Henry  8.  Bradsher) 

Saicon. — ^The  leaders  of  North  Vietnam 
have  dlacloaed  a  decision  "to  mobUlze  all  our 
forces"  to  try  to  achieve  a  total  Communist 
victory  In  South  Vietnam. 

The  decision  apparently  was  the  basis  for 
the  present  all-out  Communist  offensive 
against  the  south. 

So  long  as  the  United  States  "maintains, 
in  whatever  form,"  an  American-backed  gov- 
ernment "in  the  southern  part  of  our  coun- 
try, our  pe<^le  will  have  to  fight  on,"  the 
major  policy  statement  said. 

"On  the  path  to  total  victory,  there  will 
stUl  be  many  trials,"  Hanoi  warned. 

But  the  statement  expressed  determination 
to  keep  victory  In  the  south  as  the  main 
priority  of  North  Vietnam. 

The  decision  was  taken  "recently" — no  date 
was  given — at  the  20th  meeting  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  Communist  party's  Central  Com- 
mittee, which  lays  down  basic  policy  for  the 
cotmtry. 

A  resolution  on  the  meeting's  decision  to 
step  up  the  war  effort  was  broadcast  last 
night  111  Hanoi  radio's  home  service. 

Disclosure  of  the  decision  followed  the  cap- 
ture In  South  Vietnam  of  Communist  docu- 
ments which  outline  a  new  war  strategy. 

It  calls  for  the  use  of  regiilar  North  Viet- 
namese army  (NVA)  units  to  tie  down  the 
army  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  (ARVN). 
Then  Communist  guerrlUas  are  to  begin  at- 
tacking provincial  defenses,  and  "spontane- 
ous uprisings"  are  supposed  to  break  the 
Saigon  government's  grip  on  the  cities. 

The  NVA  offensive  has  tied  down  most 
ARVN  units  already,  even  sucking  reserve 
forces  out  of  Saigon  and  other  rear-area 
cities.  Ouerrllla  attacks  have  been  limited  so 
far,  and  the  Communist  underground  In 
cities  has  not  yet  risen  up. 

ARVN  has  been  doing  pretty  well  against 
NVA  frontal  assaults.  It  Is  holding  In  the 
north  and  counterattacking  above  Saigon. 

But  the  Communist  strategy  means  a  pos- 
sible threat  to  the  rear.  If  it  is  carried  out. 

KETLBCTS  MAJOR  DECISION 

The  Hanoi  broadcast  confirmed  the  deduc- 
tions of  observers  of  North  Vletnameee  affairs 
that  a  major  policy  decision  bad  been  taken 
before  the  Communist  offensive  was  laiuiched 
13  days  ago. 

Observers  think  a  policy  shift  began  In 
Hanoi  late  last  summer. 

The  Central  Committee  meeting  appar- 
ently was  held  at  the  end  of  December  or  In 
January.  The  new  policy  which  It  adopted 
was  kept  secret  until  the  offensive  was  under- 
way, apparently  for  tactical  reasons. 

The  change  Is  from  giving  first  priority 
to  building  North  Vietnam's  economy  and 
letting  the  war  in  South  Vietnam  be  con- 
tinued by  small  NVA  units  and  guerrillas 
to  hurling  NVA  "main-force  units"  Into 
convention  warfare  with  ARVN  while  mak- 
ing economic  construction  In  the  north 
wait. 

Now  with  complete  confidence  that  no 
one  Is  going  to  Invade  North  Vietnam.  Hanoi 
has  completely  denuded  the  country  of  orga- 
nized combat  divisions  In  order  to  press  the 
offensive  against  the  south  with  every  sol- 
dier It  can  muster. 


Tlie  North  Vietnamese  government  Insists 
offlclaUy  that  It  U  "People's  Liberation 
Armed  Forces"  of  aouthemen  mounting  the 
current  offensive. 

This  Is  contrary  to  aU  the  battlefield  evi- 
dence. And  the  party  resolution  said  bluntly 
that  "our  army  and  people  must  .  .  .  val- 
iantly march  forward." 

AN    nCPRRATIVE   TASK 

The  resolution  said  the  Central  Commit- 
tee meeting  stressed  that  "an  Imperative 
task  for  ova  entire  party  is  to  mobUlse — 
with  the  spirit  of  persevering  In  and  advanc- 
ing the  antl-n.S.  national  salvation  resist- 
ance toward  total  victory — all  our  forces, 
make  outstanding  efforts,  courageously  ad- 
vance and.  In  close  solidarity  and  co-ordina- 
tion with  the  fraternal  Lao  and  Khmer 
(Cambodian)  armed  forces  and  peoples,  foU 
the  Vletnamlzatlon  policy  and  the  Nlzon 
doctrine  in  Indochina." 

North  Vietnam,  it  said,  has  "endeavored 
to  provide  adequate  and  timely  support  and 
assistance  In  human  and  material  resources 
for  the  front-line." 

The  resolution  repeated  the  communist 
demands  that  the  United  States  destiny 
President  Nguyen  Van  Thieu's  government 
In  Saigon  as  American  forces  disengage 
from  Vietnam. 

The  United  States  must  withdraw,  It  said, 
and  "actually  respect  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese people's  right  of  self-determination, 
stop  supporting  the  puppet  administration, 
and  suppress  Its  oppressive  and  coercive 
machinery  in  order  to  pave  the  way  for  the 
formation  of  a  broad  administration  of  na- 
tional concord  that  will  have  the  duty  to 
organize  a  really  true  and  democratic  gen- 
eral election  In  the  south." 

Previous  Communist  statements  have 
made  It  clear  that  Communist  and  pro- 
Communist  elements  mvist  dominate  Hanoi's 
idea  of  a  "national  concord"  administra- 
tion, and  thus  control  the  kind  of  elections 
which  are  to  be  held. 

(From  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 

Apr.  14, 1972] 

Reasons  Behino  Hanoi  Drive:  "Tkiro 

Historic  Opportunitt" 

(By  Henry  S.  Bradoher) 

Saioon. — Behind  the  current  North  Viet- 
namese offensive  lies  a  Communist  assertion 
that  a  historic  opportunity  exiarts  now  to  de- 
stroy the  South  Vietnamese  government. 

The  assertion  was  made  forcefully  to  Com- 
mimiat  agents  Inside  South  Vietnam  before 
the  offensive  began  16  days  ago.  The  offen- 
sive Is  part  of  trying  to  seize  that  opportu- 
nity. 

Through  its  forward  headquarters  for  the 
South,  Hanoi  said  the  Saigon  government  "is 
collapsing  on  all  fronts:  military,  pcditical 
and  economic."  The  South  Vietnamese  people 
hate  the  Americans  and  their  own  govern- 
ment, Hanoi  said. 

This  line  was  taken  to  inspire  a  Commu- 
nist effort  to  prepare  a  "iq>ontaneous  upris- 
ing'' in  the  cities,  while  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese army  (NVA)  Is  launching  conventional 
attacks  on  the  Army  of  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam (ARVN). 

The  Saigon  government  "Is  disintegrating 
from  top  to  bottom,"  Communist  agents  were 
told. 

Another  factor  given  for  the  historic  op- 
portunity is  that,  "with  a  presidential  elec- 
tion in  the  United  States  in  1972,  (President) 
Nixon  will  be  forced  to  change  his  pidides 
and  attitudes  to  win  reelection." 

Just  hem  he  would  change  was  not  q>elled 
out  in  a  directive  for  Communists  operating 


did  not  eqiect  such  a  quick  and  large  buildup 
of  Amarlcan  waiplanea  In  tba  area. 

Tb»  directive  was  Issued  In  late  February 
by  ttM  Cantna  Oflloa  for  South  Vietnam 
(COSVN) .  It  operates  as  Hanoi's  forvmrd  of- 
fice for  the  war  In  the  South. 

A  summary  tmnslation  of  the  directive  has 
now  become  available  after  a  broad  outline 
was  known  earlier.  A  oc^y  was  captured. 

In  outline.  It  calls  for  the  Communists  to 
organise  popular  uprisings  after  the  NVA 
offensive  has  tied  down  ARVN  forces,  and 
\^et  Cong  units  have  attacked  Saigon's  local 
defense  forces. 

With  the  offensive  weU  under  way,  Hanoi 
Radio  has  in  the  last  few  days  been  calling 
upon  the  Viet  Cong  to  move  into  their  phase 
of  this  plan.  A  broadcast  yesterday  said : 

"In  concert  with  the  offensive  by  the  Lib- 
eration main  force  troops,  who  have  heavily 
battered  the  puppet  main  force  troops  on  all 
battlefields,  our  guerrilla  and  regional  troops 
.  .  .  are  stepping  up  their  attacks  to  exter- 
minate the  enemy's  oppressive  forces  In  the 
countryside,  especially  the  civil  guard  and 
militia  forces." 

These  Communist  troops — mostly  com- 
posed of  Northerners  infiltrated  into  the 
South  in  the  past — have  become  more  active 
lately. 

In  the  24  hotirs  which  ended  at  6  a.m. 
today,  the  Communists  Initiated  107  attacks 
on  ARVN  positions  and  towns  across  the 
country,  60  of  them  being  mortar  attacks. 
This  was  the  highest  number  in  24  hours 
since  the  1968  Lunar  New  Year — Tet — offen- 
sive. 

The  only  area  in  which  such  attacks  have 
become  a  significant  problem  so  far  Is  in  the 
central  bl^ands. 

mCRWATS  CUT 

Viet  Cong  forces  have  cut  ceveral  highways 
there.  They  have  blocked  the  An  Khe  pass 
from  the  coast  to  Pleiku  and  Kontum. 

This  seems  to  be  an  effort  to  cut  off  over- 
land supplies  to  government  defenders 
around  Kontum  city.  Some  36,000  NVA  sol- 
diers who  have  long  been  concentrating  for 
an  offensive  in  that  area  now  seem  to  be 
massing  to  attack  the  provincial  capital. 

But  when  the  "q;>ontaneous  uprlstng"  is 
supposed  to  come  remains  unclear.  And  how 
succeoBful  it  might  be  is  open  to  speculation. 

The  COSVN  directive.  No.  43,  sets  the  stage 
for  It.  The  directive  was  issued  after  a  polit- 
ical shift  In  Hanoi  had  subordinated  eco- 
nomic development  to  a  return  to  an  all- 
out  war  effort. 

DISTORTION   SEEN 

Parts  of  the  directive  seem  to  be  based  on 
Ignorance  or  a  deliberate  distortion  of  the 
situation  to  encourage  Communist  agents. 

It  asserts  that  the  Saigon  government's 
pacification  program  "is  In  a  state  of  total 
ocdlapse."  Although  the  government's  en- 
thusiastic claims  for  the  program  frequently 
seem  exaggerated,  this  description  of  It  is 
wrong. 

The  directive  also  says  that  "the  five  major 
movements  in  Saigon,  Including  the  Bud- 
dhist, student,  and  worker  movements  .  .  . 
and  the  movement  for  peace  and  withdrawal 
of  all  VS.  forces,  have  all  expanded  rapidly." 

In  fact.  President  Nguyen  Van  Thteu  has 
succeeded  In  quieting  down  agitation  by 
these  and  other  groups. 

Saigon  IB  now  calmly  at  work.  It  is  im- 
possible to  measure  how  ardent  the  popula- 
tion is  In  its  support  of  the  government,  but 
the  visible  opposition  is  much  leas  than  it 
was  a  year  or  two  ago. 

"RAPID    MATURTTT" 

The  directive  cdalms  that  "our  main  force 


inside  South  Vietnam.  The  lii4>IlcaUon,  how-\unlt«  bave  matured  rapidly  and  are  capable 
ever,  was  that  Nlzon  would  be  unaMe  to  pro-  ^f 


vide  strong  support  for  Saigon. 

Some  analysts  have  thought  Hanoi  has 
been  surprised  by  the  strength  of  the  U.S. 
aerial  bombardment  which  has  met  the  of- 
fensive. They  thought  the  North  Vietnamese 


defeating  (the  Saigon)  army's  main  force 
units  even  though  the  latter  enjoy  extensive 
XJS.  air,  fire  and  mechanised  support." 

But  it  recognizee  problems  for  the  Com- 
munists. 

"Party  members  (and  officials)    have  ex- 
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hlblted  a  ikck  of  determination 


ment  hms  been  slow 


■uooeaaes  a  :Iileved 
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«onilt- 


In   the   field   of   clTlllan  proael; 
been  poor  .  .  .  recruitment  of  aeorel 
mias  has  .  .  .  been  totally  liuuleqviat 

These  shortcomings  mvist  be  overooi 
fore  the  end  of  May,  the  directive  sa; 
dating,  set   In  February,  sviggests 
April  offensive  began  a  bit  ahead  of  original 
schedule. 

De^lte  Communist  problems,  govern  nent 
problems  are  so  great  that  now  Is  the  third 
historic  opportunity  for  the  revolution,  the 
directive  says. 

The  first  is  described  as  "the  spontai  eous 
uprising  of  1900."  when  Communist  e  forts 
to  undermine  the  South  Vietnamese  go  em* 
ment  first  became  wldeq>read.  The  si  oond 
was  the  Tet  1908  offensive. 

"The  current  opportunity  calls  foi  the 
revolution  to  launch  another  ^>onta  leoua 
uprising,  and  the  entire  party  Is  ordef  Ml  to 
call  on  the  populace  to  rise  up  to  ( ef eat 
the  Vletnamlzatlon  program."  the  dlrctlve 
says. 

Knowledge  of  this  plan  has  not  visibly 
affected  the  Saigon  government. 

There  Is  a  tendency  here  to  feel  that  the 
Communists  lack  the  support  to  stir  up  gen- 
erally serious  troubles  In  the  cities,  even 
though  they  might  be  able  to  cause  Isolated 
Incidents. 

Wa«  SrruATioN 

(Nhan  Dan  11  April  Editorial:  "Ii^ple- 
mentlng  the  VWP  Central  Cnmmlttee^Oth 
Congress  resolution,  let  us  completely  difeat 
the  n.S.  aggressors  and  successfully  maid 
socialism"). 

(Text)  In  the  political  lUe  of  our  p  irty 
and  our  national  revolution,  an  Imporiant 
event  has  Just  occurred.  The  VWP  Cer  tral 
Committee  20th  Congress  has  ended  Suc- 
cessfully. This  Congress  discussed  and  [ap- 
proved a  resolution  on  the  antl-U.S.  nation- 
al-salvation mission  and  the  1972  economic 
tasks.  7 

The  Congress  unanimously  asserted  that 
our  people's  antl-U.S.  Natlonal-Salvatlom  re- 
sistance has  scored  great  victories  on  all 
three  military,  political  and  dlploriatlc 
fronts.   We   have   seriously   bankrupted!  the 


Vletnamlzatlon   policy   and   the   Nixon 


doc- 


trine of  the  U.S.  Imperialists.  The  vlct  irles 


on    Route    9,    In    southern    Laos,    the 


High 


plateau  and  Snuol.  on  Route  6  In  Caml  odla 
and  on  the  Plain  of  Jars,  especially  the  Lib- 
eration armed  forces'  recent  resounding  vic- 
tories In  Trl-Thlen,  the  high  plateau,  (ast- 
ern Nam  Bo  and  the  Mekong  Delta  are 
milestones  marking  an  Incessant  dewlop- 
ment,  both  qualitatively  and  quantitatively. 
In  the  revolution  of  the  three  Indocnlnese 
countries.  Never  before  in  South  Vlotnam 
has  there  been  such  a  seething,  flerc  i  and 
deep    political    struggle    movement    a  i    the 

Our  people's  flghtr— a  Just  fight  In  th<  pres- 
recent  movement  that  has  spread  over  all 
the  rural  areas  and  cities  and  that  hi  a  op- 
posed the  Pacification  plan  and  the  r  ipres- 
sive.  terrorist  policy  of  the  U.S.  aggressors 
and  their  lackeys.  \ 

ent  era — has  gained  enthusiastic  sympathy 
and  support  from  all  progressive  man\lnd. 
The  bankruptcy  of  the  Vletnamlzatlon  plan 
and  the  Nixon  doctrine  Is  obvious.  In  r«  cent 
days  the  puppet  troops'  dlslntegratlo:  i  In 
chunks  on  many  southern  battle  fronts 
antiwar  activities  and  collective  surren<]  er 
which  are  likely  to  spread  among  Sa  ,gon 
officers  and  men — and  the  strong  uprU  Ings 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  compat  lots 
herald  a  certainty:  the  U.S.  Imperallsts 
certainly  and  completely  be  defeated. 

Turning  toward  the  combatants  who 


surging  forward  to  annihilate  the  aggrei  sors 
and  turning  toward  the  loyal,  stanch  and 
Indomitable  southern  compatriots  and  the 
northern  compatriots  who  are  working  In- 
dustriously, fighting  heroically  and  w)  ole- 


the 


will 


are 


hearted  aiding  the  frontline,  the  Congren 
praised  our  entire  party,  armed  forces  and 
people  for  upholding  their  heroic  bearing, 
winning  glorious  victories  and  creating  a 
new  situation  for  the  antl-|D.S.  national- 
salvation  resistance.  i^ 

The   Congress   asserted   thaKthe   balance 
of   forces   has   turned    Increasingly    In   our 
favor  and  to  the  enemy  disadvantage  and 
that  no  matter  bow  frenzledly  the  VS.  Im- 
perialists may  writhe,  they  can  by  no  means 
reverse  this  process  of  evolution.  The  char- 
acteristic of   the  present  situation   Is   that 
we  are  In  a  winning,  active,  advantageous, 
ascending  posture  and  the  enemy  Is  In  a 
defeated,  passive,  difficult,  declining  posture. 
We  have  the  proper  conditions  to  take  the 
Initiative  In  attacking  the  enemy,  to  smash 
the  Vletnamlzatlon  plan  and  the  Nlzon  doc- 
trine and  to  advance  toward  winning  great 
new  victories  and  leading  the  antl-U.S.  Na- 
tional-Salvation resistance  to  total  victory. 
The  Congress  asserted  that  the  U.S.  aggres- 
sors, headed  by  Nixon,  are  extremely  reac- 
tionary and  stubborn.   They  have  not  yet 
renounced  their  evil  design  to  Invade  otu* 
country  and  have  schemed  to  turn  the  south 
Into  a  neooolony  and  a  U.S.  military  base 
and  to  permanently  split  our  country.  Forced 
to  gradually  withdraw  from  a  war  more  costly 
In  terms  of  men  and   money  than  it  can 
stand,  the  Nixon  clique  contmues  to  seek 
by  all  means  to  intensify  Its  aggressive  war 
and  to  step  up  the  so-called  "Vletnamlza- 
tlon" and  barbarous  bombings  and  strafings 
against   the  northern  part  of  our  country 
while  expanding  the  war  to  Cambodia  and 
Laos  and  committing  unpardonable  bloody 
crimes. 

The  Nixon  clique  has  arrogantly  sabotaged 
the  Paris  conference  on  Vietnam  and  has  In- 
cessantly uttered  Insolent  arguments  to 
threaten  our  people.  To  completely  defeat  the 
U.S.  aggressors  is  the  main  task  of  our  entire 
party,  armed  forces  and  people. 

The  plenum  stressed:  The  urgent  task  of 
OUT  entire  party,  armed  forces  and  people 
in  the  present  phase  Is  to  mobilize  all  our 
forces,  to  make  tremendous  efforts,  to  ad- 
vance bravely,  to  persevere  In  and  step  up  the 
antl-U  S.  national  salvation  resistance  tmtll 
total  victory,  and  to  unite  with  and  achieve 
close  combat  coordination  with  the  brotherly 
Lao  and  Cambodian  armed  forces  and  peoples 
in  order  to  defeat  the  U.S.  Vletnamlzatlon 
policy,  to  defeat  the  Nixon  doctrine  and  to 
win  even  greater  victories  In  the  antl-UJB. 
national-salvation  resistance. 

The  strength  of  the  socialist  north,  the 
vast  rear  of  the  south  and  the  Indochlnese 
revolution.  Is  of  very  Important  strategic 
significance  Our  armed  forces  and  people  In 
the  north,  when  striving  to  buUd  socialism, 
have  the  sacred  duty  to  mobilize  human  and 
material  resources  to  aid  the  frontline,  to 
build  and  strengthen  their  forces,  to  insure 
uninterrupted  communications  and  trans- 
portation under  all  circumstances,  to  satis- 
factorily implement  all  the  rear's  policies, 
to  heighten  their  vigilance  and  combat-read- 
iness level,  to  satisfactorily  fulfill  the  peo- 
ple's a!r  defense  tasks,  to  counter  the  enemy's 
psychological  and  espionage  warfare,  and  to 
apprc^rlately  punish  all  the  new  schemes 
and  war  acts  of  the  Americans  and  their 
lackeys. 

The  VWP  Central  Committee  20th  Congress 
asserted  that  in  1071  our  people  strove  to 
struggle  to  fulfill  the  task  of  restoring  and 
developing  the  economy  in  accordance  with 
the  trend  of  the  19th  plenum  resolution,  to 
satisfactorily  aid  the  frontline  and  to  make 
their  great  contributions  to  the  great  vic- 
tories on  all  battlefields.  The  national  econ- 
omy Is  being  restored  and  developed.  All  con- 
ditions for  stabilizing  production  and  the 
people's  dally  life  have  been  Increased.  The 
management  of  various  activities  has  been 
initially  Improved.  The  economic  situation  Is 
changing  favorably  but  It  Is  suffering  from 
various  difficulties  created  by  the  war  and 


natural  calamities.  Our  material  and  tech- 
nical socialist  bases  are  still  weak,  and  our 
management  la  stUl  filled  with  weak  points 
and  abortoomlngs. 

Points  and  Shobtcomimos 
(Text)  Our  people's  urgent  economic  ob- 
jective U  to  struggle  to  rapidly  Increase  prod- 
ucts for  society  and  the  national  Income, 
to  Insure  the  needs  of  consumption  of  so- 
ciety and  to  create  capital  accumtilatlon  In 
the  country  In  order  to  vigorously  enlarge 
production  and  gradually  Improve  the  peo- 
ple's living  conditions. 

The  VWP  central  committee  plenum  held 
that  the  state  plan  for  1072  Is  of  great  Im- 
portance. The  main  tasks  mentioned  In  the 
1972  State  plan  passed  by  the  VWP  central 
committee  were  aimed  at  meeting  the  great 
demands  of  the  antl-U.8.  national  salvation 
resistance,  strongly  developing  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  great  trends  of  the  resolution 
of  the  19th  plenum  of  the  VWP  central  com- 
mittee, struggling  to  score  the  greatest 
achievements  for  this  year's  State  plan  while 
making  good  preparations  for  the  State  plans 
for  1973  and  the  following  years,  Insuring  the 
successful  fulfillment  of  the  missions  of  re- 
storing and  developing  the  economy  and 
gradually  advancing  toward  large-scale  so- 
cialist production. 

With  a  view  to  successfully  fulfilling  these 
missions  and  to  rapidly  making  economic 
activities  develop  In  a  systematic  and  bal- 
anced way  and  with  a  high  rate,  the  VWP 
central  committee  decided  to  take  an  urgent 
measure,  decisive  for  a  change  In  the  State- 
managed  economy,  by  strengthening  and  Im- 
proving economic  management.  The  basic 
lines  to  Improve  economic  management  Is 
to  do  away  with  the  administrative  methods 
of  managing  material  supplies,  conduct  man- 
agement according  to  socialist  enterprise 
methods,  overcome  the  management  meth- 
ods of  small-scale  production  and  contrib- 
ute toward  leading  our  State-managed 
economy  from  small-scale  production  to 
large-scale  socialist  production. 

Therefore  it  Is  necessary  to  gradually  set 
up  an  economic  management  network  In 
accordance  with  the  concrete  conditions  of 
our  co\intry.  Strengthening  and  Improving 
the  Improvement  of  economic  management 
In  accordance  with  our  party's  lines  and 
concepts  and  with  the  concrete  conditions 
for  our  country  Is  the  Important  task  and 
duty  of  all  branches,  levels  and  basic  units 
In  the  area  of  the  state-managec  economy 
as  well  as  in  that  of  the  collective  economy 
and  In  various  management  areas  such  as 
systemlzatlon.  economic  auditing,  economic 
levers,  scientific  and  technical  mansgement 
and  organization  of  the  management  ap- 
paratus. 

It  Is  necessary  to  Improve  and  strengthen 
the  organization  of  economic  management 
In  line  with  the  principle  of  centralized 
democracy.  It  Is  necessary  to  coordinate  man- 
agement according  to  branch  and  level.  It  Is 
necessary  to  uphold  the  Initiative  and  cre- 
ativity of  the  different  branches  and  local- 
ities, to  fully  develop  the  capabilities  of 
various  branches  and  localities  and  to  build 
correct,  close  relationships  between  various 
branches  and  levels. 

Production  and  trade  bases  are  advanced 
posts  on  the  economic  front.  It  Is  necessary 
that  various  branches  and  levels  concen- 
trate efforts  on  improving  management  at 
the  basic  level.  Including  all  bases  of  pro- 
duction, circulation  and  service  branches 
run  by  the  State  or  the  collective. 

The  plenum  pointed  out:  The  decisive 
factor  for  successfully  carrying  out  socialist 
construction  is  strengthening  party  leader- 
ship over  the  economy  from  the  central  level 
down  to  the  bases,  fully  exercising  the  work- 
ing people's  right  to  collective  ownership, 
streamlining  the  administration  and  devel- 
oping Its  power  and  Its  managerial  effect. 
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All  our  party  members  and  workers  must 
thoroughly  understand  the  party  central 
committee's  resolution,  work  In  a  disci- 
plined and  organlzef*  fashion,  according  to 
techniques  and  with  high  ou^ut,  unceas- 
ingly study  culture,  science,  technology  and 
economic  management  and  must  statlsfix- 
torlly  fulfill  tasks  entrusted  them  by  ttie 
party  and  State. 

The  resolution  of  the  20th  central  com- 
mittee plenum  shows  all  our  party,  army 
and  people  the  direction  and  objectives  In 
order  to  lead  our  antl-U £.  national  salvation 
undertaking  and  socialists  construction  to 
success.  It  is  a  great  source  of  encourage- 
ment for  all  otir  army  and  people,  who  are 
advancing  with  the  Impetus  of  victories  and 
with  determination  to  defeat  the  U.S.  ag- 
gressors' Vletnamlzatlon  schenie  and  the 
Nlzon  dootrlne.  It  Is  a  bugle  call  urging  our 
combatants  and  compatriots  to  bravely  ad- 
vance toward  winning  even  greater  victories. 

Let  us  create  a  seetlilng,  vigorous  and 
practical  movement  to  perform  revolution- 
ary acts  among  all  our  party  members, 
troops  and  people  and  let  us  resolutely 
and  successfully  Implement  the  resolution 
of  the  20th  party  central  committee  plenum. 
Proud,  confident  and  united,  millions  as  one, 
let  tis  lnq>lement.  In  one  way  or  another. 
President  Ho's  sacred  testament,  completely 
defeat  the  Uj8.  aggressors  and  successfully 
buUd  socialism. 

The  front  line  Is  winning  great  victories. 
Our  rear  has  become  more  steadfast  and 
strong.  We  are  In  an  uphill  postlon  and  our 
forces  are  developing  further.  A  seething 
revolutionary  atmioaphere  prevails  through- 
out the  country.  MUltary  feats  and  achieve- 
ments have  elated  our  people.  In  the  light  of 
the  resolntlon  of  the  aoth  party  central 
committee  plenum,  let  all  our  party,  army 
and  people  devote  all  their  efforts  to  ad- 
vancing our  sacred  resistance  toward  com- 
plete victory.  Forward  I  Total  victory  shall 
beoutsl 


DEVELOPMENT  OP  NORTH  SLOPE 
OF  ALASKA 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  America  needs  de- 
pendable sources  of  energy.  Today  the 
Nation  depends  on  petroleum  and  nat- 
ural gas  for  75  percent  of  its  energy  and 
demands  will  triple  by  the  end  of  this 
century. 

Against  this  background  the  develop- 
ment and  delivery  of  America's  vast 
riches  on  the  North  Slope  of  Alaska 
become  imperative. 

The  Detroit  News  editorialized  on  this 
subject  March  27  in  an  article  entitled 
"Alaska  Pipeline:  A  Dilemma."  I  ask 
that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro,  as  follows: 

Atasks  Pipbunx:  A  Dilxiuca 

The  Interior  Department's  massive  study 
of  the  proposed  pipeline  for  transporting 
Alaskan  oU  to  market  Is  the  classic  state- 
ment to  a  modem  dilemma. 

While  the  nation  must  have  the  oil,  the 
oU  can't  be  delivered  without  risks  to  the 
environment. 

What  to  do? 

When  environmental  Interests  collide  with 
economic  needs  and  with  the  demands  of 
national  security  there  can  be  no  absolutely 
satisfactory  resolution  of  the  conflict.  There 
must  be  a  compromise  which  fulfills  eco- 
nomic needs  and  national  secvirlty  while 
holding  the  environmental  risks  to  a  min- 
imum. 


Seventy-five  percent  of  this  country's  en- 
ergy comes  from  petroleum  and  natural  gas. 
Demands  for  energy  will  triple  by  the  end 
of  this  century.  The  nation  catmot  depend 
on  oil  supplies  from  foreign  countries  where 
political  Instability  Is  the  only  thing  pre- 
dictable. America  needs  dependable  domestic 
supplies  of  Its  ovm. 

Against  this  background,  development  and 
delivery  of  the  vast  riches  of  Alaska's  North 
Slope  become  Imperative. 

The  main  delivery  systems  are  being  dis- 
cussed. One  Is  a  789-mUe  pipeline  running 
south  acroes  Alaska  from  Prudhoe  Bay  to 
the  Ice-free  port  of  Valdez,  where  the  oil 
would  be  loaded  In  ocean-going  tankers  to 
be  hauled  to  the  West  Coast.  The  other 
Is  a  pipeline  across  Canada  to  the  U.S.  Mid- 
dle West. 

The  Interior  Department's  report  expresses 
no  preference.  Neither  route  would  be  free 
of  environmental  hazards.  If  time  Is  of  the 
essence,  however,  the  trans-Alaska  line  ap- 
pears the  more  logical.  Its  planning  Is  much 
further  advanced,  and  it  is  at  least  as  feasible 
economically. 

Environmentalists  express  concern  about 
the  dangers  of  pollution.  If  the  oU  line 
should  rupture,  the  delicate  tundra  of  the 
Arctic  plain  would  suffer.  Some  wildlife  ex- 
perts think  the  line  might  frighten  herds  of 
animals  and  inhibit  their  migration.  There  Is 
also  the  possibility  of  splUs  from  the  ocean- 
going tankers. 

Paradoxically,  by  their  legal  challenges 
and  their  relentless  exertion  of  pressure  on 
the  Interior  Department,  the  envlroiunental- 
Ists  have  weakened  their  own  case  against 
the  pipeline.  In  response  to  the  pressure,  the 
government  has  guaranteed  that  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  the  line  will  be 
covered  by  "the  most  stringent  and  com- 
prehensive set  of  terms  and  conditions  deal- 
ing with  environmental  protection  ever  at- 
tached to  the  granting  of  a  permit  to  use 
pubUc  lands." 

The  nation  owes  the  environmentalists  a 
debt  for  assuring  this  protection.  But  the  en- 
vironmentalists are  passing  now  from  the 
role  of  protector  to  the  role  of  obstructionist. 
The  Interior  Department's  latest  report 
brings  to  at  least  13  the  number  of  studies 
on  the  Impact  of  the  Alaska  pipeline.  Hear- 
ings have  produced  hiige  volumes  of  testi- 
mony. However,  environmental  groups  plan 
further  legal  challenges  and  demand  still 
more  hearings. 

It  Is  time  for  the  government  to  act.  After 
everybody  has  had  a  decent  period  of  time  In 
which  to  read  the  latest  study  and  express 
an  opinion,  the  government  should  at  last 
make  a  decision  and  make  that  decision  stick. 
One  of  America's  most  fervent  environ- 
mentalists, certainly  one  of  the  strongest  de- 
fenders of  Alaskan  beauty  and  resoiirces,  Is 
former  Interior  Secretary  Walter  Hlckel.  In 
his  book  "Who  Owns  America?"  Hlckel  wrote 
with  regard  to  the  proposed  Alaskan  pipe- 
line: 

"Americans  realize  that  we  cannot  'stop 
the  world  and  get  off.'  Nor  can  we  simply 
turn  off  the  Ignition  of  America.  To  do  so 
would  be  to  plunge  our  nation  Into  economic, 
political  and  Industrial  darkness.  The  key  Is 
to  do  the  job  right." 
Let's  do  the  Job  right — ^but  let's  do  It. 


POOD  PRICES 

Mr.  CrURTIS.  Mr.  President,  much  has 
been  written  and  spoken  about  food 
prices,  particularly  meat  prices,  in  re- 
cent weeks. 

Last  week,  the  Price  Commission,  un- 
der the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  C.  Jackson 
Orayson,  Jr.,  held  some  hearings  on  the 
problem. 

I  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Grayson  and 


submitted  some  pertinent  information 
from  an  article  published  in  Feedstuffs 
magazine  on  March  27, 1972. 

In  the  interest  of  giving  as  wide  cover- 
age as  possible  to  this  Information,  so 
tliat  the  Commission  will  not  succumb  to 
economic  fallacy  and  impose  price  con- 
trols on  agricultural  products,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  my  letter  to  Mr. 
Grayson  and  the  pertinent  portion  of  the 
Feedstuffs  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Apsn.  17.  1972. 
Mr.  C.  Jackson  Gratson,  Jr. 
Chairman.  Price  CommUsUm, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deax  Ma.  Chaducam:  I  folowed  with  great 
Interest  the  hearings  which  the  Price  Com- 
mission held  under  your  direction  last  week 
on  food  prices,  and  particularly  the  price  of 
red  meat. 

A  very  significant  article  appeared  recently 
m  Feedstuff 3  Magazine  on  this  subject.  It 
praised  the  work  that  the  Price  Commission 
has  done  to  date  but  cautioned  strongly 
against  Imposing  price  controls  on  agricul- 
tural products.  It  cites  convincing  facts  m 
opposition  to  such  oontrc^s. 

I  respectfully  request  that  the  pertinent 
portion  of  the  "Top  of  the  Hopper"  column 
written  by  Mr.  Daryl  Natz  In  Feedstuffs  for 
March  27,  1972,  be  made  a  part  of  the  record 
of  the  Commission's  hearings.  A  c<^y  of  that 
portion  of  the  article  is  enclosed. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Carl  T.  Curtis, 

VS.  Senator. 


(From  Feedstuffs  magazine.  Mar.  27,  1972) 
Top  of  thx  Hopper 
(By  Daryl  Natz) 
Despite  the  problems  associated  with  wage 
and  price  controls,  the  pay  and  price  boards 
"are  making  progress  against  Inflation,"  m 
the  view  of  Edward  Q.  Boehne.  a  vice  presi- 
dent and  director  of  research  for  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  Philadelphia.  In  an  appear- 
ance at  the  USDA-sponsored  national  agri- 
cultural conference,  Boehne  suggested  that 
such  progress  Is  one  reason  why  he  feels  the 
rate  of  inflation  will  be  less  this  year  than  In 
1971.  A  second  reason,  he  says.  Is  that  the  out- 
look for  Increasing  productivity  (output  per 
man-hour)  Is  good;  "this  reduces  the  "cost 
push  pressures"  on  prices  and  puts  a  damper 
on  Inflation.  Third,  even  though  the  economy 
Is  expanding,  there  still  Is  excess  capacity  In 
plants  around  the  country.  In  other  words, 
Beohne  says,  we're  still  In  a  bujrers'  market. 
Put  together,  these  three  factors  are  "major 
strides"  in  reducing  Inflation,  he  explained. 

Last  year  the  profits  were  squeezed  out  of 
the  broiler  market  by  high  com  prices.  This 
year,  soybean  meal  promises  to  do  some  of 
the  same.  The  National  Broiler  Council  says 
that  the  continuing  increase  in  the  price  of 
soybean  meal  is  "of  moiuitlng  concern"  to 
the  broiler  industry.  NBC  explains  that  the 
severity  of  the  price  squeeze  on  soybean  meal 
in  the  Immediate  future  Is  shown  in  current 
price  projections.  From  March  1  this  year  un- 
til next  October  l,  prices  of  soybean  meal  are 
expected  to  average  $13  a  ton  above  1971. 
Assuming  a  2.2  feed  conversion  ratio,  a  0.73 
yield  and  feeds  containing  an  average  of  24% 
soybean  meal,  the  Increase  in  meal  prices 
should  increase  the  cost  of  broiler  production 
by  0.533<  per  poimd,  ready-to-cook  basis,  at 
least  untU  October  1st  the  Increase  In  the 
cost  to  the  total  broiler  Indxistry  during  this 
period  win  be  about  25.6  mUUon  NBC  pre- 
dicts. Agriculture  Secretary  Butz'  defense  of 
higher  farm  prices  has  put  him  at  odds  with 
the  Chairman  of  the  Presidential  Price  Com- 
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mlaalon  (Feedatufft,  March  30).  C.  Jw^aon 
Orkyaon  baa  t«rm«d  Buts'  statemanU  apout 
the  dealrablllty  of  higher  meat  prlcea  "< 
aging."   Asked   for   his   reaction,   Butz 
that  he  favors  higher  farm  prices,  not 
essarlly  higher  food  prices,  and  that 
marks  were  not  damaging  to  price 
tlon.  The  secretary  noted  that  m  the  la^t  10 
years,  farm  prices  rose  only  0%  while 
sale    prices    have    climbed    21%    and 
prices  are  up  44%.  The  retail  price  of 
has  inflated  the  wages  built  Into  food 
Butz  added,  "and  I  feel  bad  when  the 
la  put  on  farmers  for  higher  prices."  Hi 
plained  that  the  fanner  only  gets  88^ 
the  retail  food  dollar.  Before  consumen 
cept  controls  on  food  costs,  Butz  noted, 
must  understand  that  they'll  be  subjeift 
possible  rationing  of  foods.  He  also  salt  1 
has  no  Intention  of  quieting  down 
ault  of  Orayaon's  crttlclnn. 
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THE  BRITISH  SYSTEM  OP  CONfn- 
NENTAL  SHELF  LEASINO 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  durfing 
the  hearings  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Iilsular  Affairs  on  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf,  conducted  pursuant 
to  Senate  Resolution  45.  I  called  atten- 
tion to  the  British  system  of  offsl  ore 
leasing  with  a  view  toward  recomme  tid- 
ing further  analysis  of  that  leasing  sys- 
tem before  reaching  any  conclusions  or 
making  any  recommendations  on  the 
subject.  The  British  system  relies  hes  vily 
on  the  work  program  of  the  applicani  s  as 
the  principal  determining  factor  for  the 
awarding  of  Continental  Shelf  leises 
rather  than  on  the  amount  of  bonus  >ids 
as  does  the  U.S.  Interior  Department. 
The  British  system  thereby  elimin  ites 
the  need  to  tie  up  capital  in  the  form  )f  a 
payment  of  initial  consideration. 

Accordingly,  such  fimds  may  be  ised 
to  expedite  development  and  thejeby 
bring  the  oil  and  gsis  to  market  sooner. 
In  light  of  contemporary  forecasts  >re- 
dicting  a  50-60  percent  dependence  on 
foreign  oil  by  1980-85.  it  would  be  xrell 
to  consider  how  we  might  mitigate  our 
energy  crisis  by  providing  better  in<  en- 
tives  to  step  up  domestic  production.  ;>ne 
possible  means  toward  achieving  sich 
ends  would  be  to  give  serious  consid(  ra- 
tion to  adapting  the  British  systeir  of 
Continental  Shelf  leasing  to  our  <  wn 
needs. 

A  particularly  useful  and  schoh  rly 
comparative  analysis  of  the  United  Stt  tes 
and  British  Continental  Shelf  nati  ral 
gas  leasing  systems  was  prepared  by  :  tAr. 
Oliver  L.  Stone  and  published  in  voli  me 
rv.  No.  4  of  the  Natural  Resouices 
Lawyer. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  on- 
sent  that  Mr.  Stone's  article  be  prlntei  I  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rko  >rd. 
as  follows : 

CONTXNKNTAL  SHXLF  NaTUBAL  Oa8,  IncLU  >INa 
A  COMPAKISON   or  SlONinCANT  FSATTTBI  )  OP 

THa  Ststsms  of  th«  Untthj  States  and 
The  TTnitko  Kingoou 

(By  Oliver  L.  Stone*) 

INTBODUCnOlf 

A  substantial  volume  of  the  natural 
consumed  In  the  United  States  starti 
journey  from  wells  located  in  the  U.S.  C 
tlnental  Shelf,  particularly  In  the  Oul 
Mexico  off  the  coast  of  Louisiana.  It 
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that,  similarly,  an  ever-increasing  quantity 
of  natural  gas  conaimied  in  the  United  King- 
dom has  aa  ita  source,  wells  located  on  the 
U.K.  Continental  Shelf  In  the  North  Sea. 
Each  of  these  streams  of  gas.  and  events  lead- 
ing to  its  production,  are  subject  to  varying 
degrees  of  governmental  Intervention  In  its 
journey  from  reservoir  to  consumption.  This 
paper  will  deal  primarily  with  the  situation 
in  the  UB..  but  will  also  contain  some  discus- 
sion of  the  differences  between  the  n.S.  and 
the  U.K.  sjrstems.' 

Long  prior  to  the  moment  that  natural 
gas  from  the  n.S.  outer  continental  shelf 
fires  the  burners  in  various  sections  of  the 
country,  time  measured  in  years  and  money 
measured  In  many  millions  of  dollars  have 
been  expended  in  geological  and  geophysical 
work,  leasing,  drilling,  producing,  transport- 
ing, and  distributing  this  highly  desirable 
fuel.  Each  of  these  essential  steps  in  making 
the  gas  available  is  subject  to  some  statute 
and  accompanied  by  some  type  of  govern- 
mental regulation  or  overview,  the  more 
prominent  aspects  of  which  will  be  examined 
in  tracing  the  gas  from  the  outer  continental 
shelf  to  the  burner  tip  In  aome  faraway  state.' 

I.  THK   U3.    OUm  CONTIMXNTAL  BHXLT  lANIM 

ACT  or  less  ■ 

A.  Background  and  geographical  coverage  of 
tKe  act 
In  September,  1948,  President  Truman  Is- 
sued his  famous  proclamation  on  the  con- 
tinental shelf,<  proclaiming  that  the  U.S.  re- 
gards the  natural  resources  of  the  subsoil 
and  seabed  of  the  continental  shelf  beneath 
the  high  seas  but  contiguous  to  the  coasts 
of  the  VS.  "as  appertaining  to  the  United 
States,  subject  to  Its  jurisdiction  and  con- 
trol." Despite  the  Truman  Proclamation,  it 
was  not  until  adoption  of  the  Submerged 
Lands  Act  of  1953  •  that  legal  authorization 
existed  for  oil  and  gas  leasing  in  any  part 
of  the  submerged  lands  of  the  VS.  Conti- 
nental Shelf  outside  of  Inland  watera.  This  Is 
BO  because  the  Supreme  Court  held  In  1947 
as  to  Callfomia,  and  In  19B0  as  to  Louisiana 
and  Texas  that  theae  states  had  no  title  to  or 
property  Interest  In  the  submerged  lands  off 
their  respective  coasts  outside  of  Inland  wa- 
ters. The  federal  government,  as  against  these 
three  states,  was  decreed  to  be  poeaessed 
of  paramount  rights  in  and  fuU  dominion 
and  power  over  the  lands,  minerals  and 
other  things  underlying  the  watera  offahore 
of  theae  atatea  and  outside  of  inland  waters, 
to  the  extent  of  three  nautical  miles  off  Cal- 
ifornia, twenty-seven  marine  miles  off  Lou- 
isiana, and  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  continen- 
tal shelf  off  Texas.* 

The  Submerged  Lands  Act  granta  to  the 
coastal  states  title  and  leasing  rights  to  the 
submerged  lands  and  natural  resources  with- 
in such  lands  seaward  to  a  line  three  geo- 
graphical miles  from  the  coast  line  or  to  the 
state's  historical  boundary  as  it  existed  at 
the  time  the  state  entered  the  Union.  In  no 
event,  however,  shall  the  state's  boundary 
under  this  Act  extend  more  than  three  geo- 
graphical miles  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  or 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  or  more  than  three  ma- 
rine leagues  Into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.' 

The  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act 
(hereafter  "Outer  Shelf  Act"  or  "Act")  picks 
up  excliisive  seabed  and  subaoU  jurisdiction 
and  control  for  the  federal  government  at  the 
offshore  boundaries  of  the  coastal  states. 
and  carrlea  that  jurisdiction  and  control  to 
the  fullest  extent  seaward  that  the  subsoil 
and  seabed  appertain  to  the  United  States 
and  are  subject  to  Its  jurisdiction  and  con- 
trol. It  makes  clear  that  the  character  as 
high  seas  of  the  overlying  waters  of  that  area 
and  the  rights  of  navigation  and  fishing 
therein  are  not  affected. 

The  Act  defines  the  term  "outer  Conti- 
nental Sheir'  aa  all  submerged  lands  lying 
seaward  and  outside  the  lands  granted  to  the 
states  by  and  described  in  the  Submerged 
Lands  Act.  "and  of  which  the  subsoil  and 
seabed  apperUln  to  the  United  SUtes  and 


are  subject  to  Ita  Jurladlctlon  and  control."  > 
Thus  the  outer  geographical  limit  of  the  Act's 
appllcabuity  u  not  defined  with  qieclflclty. 
Its  elasticity  m  that  regard  appears  to  en- 
able the  UB.  to  reach  out  to  whatever  ax- 
tent  it  U  legally  capable  of  reaching. 

It  la  the  writer's  opinion  that  the  geo- 
graphical limit  to  seaward  of  the  Outer  Shelf 
Act  Is  co-extenslve  with  the  1968  Conven- 
tion on  the  Continental  Shelf.*  to  which  the 
United  States  and  43  other  nations  are  now 
parties.  That  Convention  vests  in  the  coastal 
nation  the  sovereign  right  to  explore  its 
continental  shelf  and  to  exploit  the  natural 
resources  thereof.  These  rights  are  exclusive 
to  the  coastal  nation,  not  being  dependent 
upon  occupation  or  proclamation;  and  no 
other  nation  may  undertake  such  operations 
on  a  coastal  nation's  continental  shelf  with- 
out the  latter's  consent.  The  Convention  de- 
fines the  term  continental  shelf  as  follows: 

For  the  purpose  of  these  articles,  the  term 
"continental  shelf"  la  uaed  aa  referring  (a) 
to  the  seabed  and  aubsoil  of  the  submarine 
areas  adjacent  to  the  coast  but  outside  the 
area  of  the  territorial  sea.  to  a  depth  of  200 
meters  or.  beyond  that  limit,  to  where  the 
depth  of  the  superjacent  waters  admits  of 
the  exploitation  of  the  natural  resources  of 
the  said  areas;  (b)  to  the  seabed  and  subsoil 
of  similar  submarine  areas  adjacent  to  the 
coasts  of  Islands. 

From  an  analysis  of  the  preparatory  work 
leading  to  the  Convention  it  is  my  view  that 
the  Convention  grants  coastal  nations  exclu- 
sive sovereign  rights  to  the  natural  resources 
of  the  seabed  and  subsoil  of  their  continental 
margins.  I.e..  to  the  outer  limit  of  the  sub- 
merged land  mass.  Including  the  geological 
continental  shelf,  the  borderland,  the  slope, 
and  at  least  the  landward  portion  of  the 
continental  rise.'"  This  view  also  finds  sup- 
port in  the  rationale  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  in  North  Sea  Continental 
Shelf  Cases.^  It  is  also  my  view  that  the 
seaward  reach  of  the  Outer  Shelf  Act  coin- 
cides with  that  of  the  Convention. 

B.  Leasing  procedures  and  operating  require- 
ments applicable  to  V.S.  outer  shelf  lands 
The  Secretary  of  Interior  (Secretary)  is 
empowered  to  administer  the  Outer  Shelf 
Act  and  its  leasing  procedures,  and  to  pre- 
scribe rules  and  regulations  In  that  regard.'^ 
With  respect  to  oil  and  gas  leasing,  the  fol- 
lowing requirements  apply: 

(a)  Leasing  is  by  competitive  bidding  pur- 
suant to  sealed  bids  which  must  be  submit- 
ted at  a  place  and  time  designated  by  the 
Secretary  In  the  30-day  prior  public  notice  of 
such  letting  which  he  Is  required  to  give. 

(b)  A  lease  can  be  granted  only  to  "the 
highest  responsible  qualified  bidder."" 

(c)  The  bidding  shall,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretary,  be  either  (1)  on  the  basis  of 
an  open  cash  bonua  (initial  consideration) 
with  a  royalty  fixed  by  the  Secretary  at  not 
less  than  12<^%  in  amount  or  value  of  the 
oil  and  gas  production  saved,  removed  or 
sold,  or  (11)  on  the  basis  of  an  open  royalty. 
but  at  not  less  than  12>^<>,  with  a  cash 
bonua  fixed  by  the  Secretary. 

(d)  The  lease  covers  both  oil  and  gas," 
and  grants  the  lessee  exclusive  right  to 
drill  for,  mine,  extract,  :emove,  and  dispose 
of  all  oU  and  gas  deposits  (except  helium  gas) 
in  or  under  the  area  which  is  specifically  de- 
scribed In  the  lease.  Of  course,  the  lessee  Is 
obligated  to  pay  the  United  States  the  royalty 
specified  In  the  lease.  Up  to  now.  this  royalty 
has  been  fixed  at  16%  % . 

(e)  The  leased  acreage  must  be  In  a  com- 
pact area,  and  the  oil  and  gas  lease  cannot 
cover  more  than  6,760  acres.  There  la,  how- 
ever, no  limit  on  the  number  of  leases  any 
one  party  may  acquire  or  hold. 

(f )  The  lease  shaU  be  for  an  initial  period 
(primary  term)  of  five  years  and  as  long 
thereafter  as  oil  or  gas  may  be  produced  from 
the  leased  lands  in  paying  quantities,  or 
drUllng  or  well  reworking  operations  aa  ap- 
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proved  by  the  Secretary  are  conducted  there* 
on.  During  the  primary  term  and  In  the  ab- 
sence of  productloa  the  leaae  may  be  ooa- 
tlnued  In  force  by  the  payment  of  the  an- 
nual rental.  ITie  lease  aball  contain  aucb 
rental  provlalona  and  auob  other  tetxna  and 
provlalona  aa  the  Secretary  may  preacrlbe  at 
the  time  of  offering  the  area  for  lease.  Ihe 
law,  aa  Indicated,  pennlta  the  Secretary  to 
call  for  oil  and  gaa  leaae  bids  on  one  of  two 
bases:  (1)  a  fixed  royalty  at  not  leaa  than 
12V^%  with  an  open  bonua,  or  (U)  a  4>ec- 
ifled  and  fixed  bonua,  with  an  open  royalty 
of  not  leaa  than  12^%.  Since  the  enactment 
of  the  Act  in  1963  the  Secretary  haa  held 
niunerotu  oil  and  gas  lease  "sales"  (as  they 
are  called) ,  and  to  date  he  haa  held  numer- 
oiu  oil  and  gas  lease  "sales"  (as  they  are 
called),  and  to  date  he  has  always  elected 
to  go  the  "open  bonus"  route.  That  meana, 
of  courae,  that  the  bidder  who  submits  the 
highest  bonus  offer  gets  the  leaae." 

Usually,  the  manner  In  which  an  oU  and 
gas  lease  "sale"  is  initiated  is  for  the  Sec- 
retary, either  on  his  own  initiative  or  at  the 
request  of  interested  parties,  to  call  for 
"nominations"  for  acreage  to  be  offered  for 
lease.  If  sufllcient  Interest  is  indicated  a  lease 
"sale"  will  be  held  following  public  notice 
of  the  acreage  offered  for  lease,  the  time  and 
place  for  bids  to  be  submitted,  and  other 
relevant  information  regarding  the  letting. 
Recently  the  Secretary  has  announced  that 
lease  sales  will  be  reg\ilarly  scheduled  over  a 
speci^ed  future  period. 

The  Act  empowers  the  Secretary  to  grant 
rights-of-way  through  the  submerged  lands 
of  the  outer  continental  shelf  for  pipeline 
purposes  for  the  transportation  of  oil,  na- 
tural gas,  sulphur,  or  other  mineral.  Ilie  law 
makes  it  a  condition  of  such  grants  that 
an  oU  or  gas  pipeline  Installed  pursuant  to 
the  grant  "shall  transport  or  purchase  with- 
out discrinUnation,  oil  or  natiual  gas  pro- 
duced from  said  submerged  lands  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  pipeline  In  such  proportionate 
amounts"  as  certain  designated  federal  agen- 
cies may,  after  public  hearing,  determine  to 
be  reasonable.'* 

The  Secretary  is  empowered  under  Section 
11  of  the  Act,  at  his  discretion  and  upon 
request  therefor,  to  Issue  to  any  person  the 
auth(Mlty  to  conduct  geological  and  geophys- 
ical explorations  in  the  outer  Continental 
Shelf.  These  "permits,"  as  they  are  frequent- 
ly called,  do  not  authorize  the  permittee  to 
produce  oil  or  gas.  They  are  deigned  to  en- 
able Interested  parties  to  do  the  needed  pre- 
liminary work  to  determine  what  areas  they 
will  be  interested  in  bidding  on  to  obtain 
an  oil  and  gas  lease. 

In  addition  to  the  leasing  provisions  of 
the  Act,  It  specifies  what  laws  shall  apply  to 
activities  In  the  outer  Continental  Shelf. 

The  Act  extends  the  "Constitution  and 
laws  and  civil  and  political  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States"  to  "the  subsoil  and  seabed 
of  the  outer  continental  shelf  and  to  all  ar- 
tificial Islands  and  fixed  structures  which 
may  be  erected  thereon  for  the  purpose  of 
exploring  for,  developing,  removing,  and 
tran^ortlng  resources  therefrom,  to  the  same 
extent  as  if  the  outer  continental  shelf  were 
an  area  of  exclusive  federal  jurladlctlon  lo- 
cated within  a  stote  ...'*" 

The  Act  adopts  as  "the  law  of  the  United 
States"  for  application  to  the  aubsoil  and 
seabed,  and  artificial  islands  and  fixed  struc- 
tures in  the  outer  shelf,  "the  civil  and  crimi- 
nal lawa  of  each  adjacent  state  aa  oT*  An- 
guat  7, 1968  but  only  to  the  extent  such  atate 
laws  "vn  applicable"  and  "not  inconsistent 
with  this  Act  or  other  Federal  laws  and  regu- 
lations. .  .  .  now  in  force  or  hereafter 
adc^ted."  ^ 

Aa  the  foregoing  summary  of  the  Act  In- 
dicates, the  would-be  lessee  of  an  outer  shdf 
natural  gas  leaae  would  have  to  obtain  a  per- 
mit from  the  Secretary  if  he  wished  to  per- 
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form  geological  and  geophysical  work  to  pre- 
pare Mmaelf  for  the  leaae  aale  which  he  can 
only  hope  will  be  forthoomlng  within  a  rea- 
aooable  time.  If  he  happena  to  be  the  aue- 
ceaaful  bidder  on  one  or  more  of  the  tracta 
offered,  he  muat  Obtain  a  permit  to  drlU  from 
the  UJ8.  Oeological  Survey  and  another  per- 
mit from  the  Oorpe  of  Englneera,  and  In  the 
drilling,  completion  and  productloD  proceaaea 
he  muat  comply  with  rlgkl  regulatlona  and 
atandaxda  Impoaed  by  the  Seentary.  If  he  la 
thereafter  fortunate  enough  to  dlacover  a 
reaerve  of  natural  gaa  aufflclently  large  to  at- 
tract a  purchaaer,  he  la  then  confronted  with 
another  law  which  atgnlflcantly  affecta  hla 
xise  or  dlapoaltlon  of  the  natural  gaa.  We  now 
turn  to  that  law. 

n.    THE    NATUaAI.    OAS    ACT>* 

A.  Regulation  of  producers  of  natural  gas 
1.  Certificate  and  rate  mattera 

Thla  Act  (hereafter  f»m«it.imi»f  called  the 
"Gas  Act"),  enacted  In  1938,  appUea  to  (1) 
the  transportation  of  natural  gas  In  inter- 
state commerce  and  (2)  the  sale  in  mterstate 
commerce  of  natural  gas  for  resale.  Anyone 
engaging  in  either  of  thoae  actlvltlea  becomea 
a  "natxiral  gas  company"  subject  to  regula- 
tion by  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
(FPC),  the  agency  empowered  to  administer 
the  provisions  of  the  law.  The  Oas  Act  doea 
not  apply  to  a  sale  in  intrastate  commerce 
nor  to  a  saJe  which  is  not  for  resale.  More- 
over, "production  and  gathering"  of  natural 
gas  are  expressly  exempted  from  the  Act's 
coverage,  but  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  the 
famous  Phillips  case  *°  held  that  field  sales  of 
natural  gas  by  producers  to  Interstate  pipe- 
lines for  traiiaportatlon  In  Interstate  com- 
merce for  resale  were  covered  by  the  Oas  Act 
and  subject  to  FPC's  jurisdiction  thereunder. 
The  Court's  decision  stripped  the  production 
and  gathering  exemption  of  most  of  Its 
meaning  and  utility  to  producers. 

The  Oas  Act  defines  "Interstate  oom- 
meroe"  as  "commeroe  between  any  point 
in  a  state  and  any  point  outside  thereof. 
.  .  .  but  only  Insofar  as  such  oommwce 
takes  piace  within  the  United  States."*!  As 
to  jurlsdloclonal  sales  it  provides  In  section  7 
that  delivery  of  gas  thereunder  shall  not 
commence  imtll  the  seller  has  obtained  from 
FPC  a  oertlflcate  of  public  convenience  and 
neceesity,  the  issuance  of  ^tt^iich  must  be  pre- 
ceded by  a  hearing."  In  the  certificate  hear- 
ing, n>0  can  and  does  Inquire  into  the  price 
and  may  issue  the  certlflcate  on  condition 
that  the  contract  price  be  reduoed.  The  ques- 
tion of  what  price  FPC  conslden  to  be  in  the 
public  convenience  and  necessity  (the  price 
criterion  in  a  certificate  prooeedlnga  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  rate  proceeding)  Is  a  mat- 
ter which  has  undergone  much  debate  and- 
Utigation,  and  no  attempt  will  be  made  here 
to  detail  the  ramifications  of  the  problem. 
Suffloe  It  to  say  that  there  Is  some  indication 
that  n>C  Is  am>roachlng  the  point  where, 
hopefully,  realistic  certificate  prices  wUl  be 
i4>proTed  on  amne  rational  procedural  baals 
which  will  avoid  the  neceaalty  and  harmful 
delaya  attendant  to  prcdonged  hearings  and 
court  review  each  time  a  producer  makea  a 
Jurisdictional  sale  of  natural  gas. 

Once  the  producer  haa  accepted  a  certif- 
icate and  commences  delivery,  his  concern 
regarding  price  is  not  at  an  end.  Under  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  Act."  FPC  may  at  any  time 
Initiate  a  rate  proceeding  to  review  the  price 
to  determine  whether  or  not  it  meets  the 
"just  and  reaaonable"  standard  which  section 
4  of  the  Act  Impoeee  ■•  and  FPC  may  reduce 
the  price  proq>ectlvely  If  it  doea  not  meet 
that  standard.  Moreover,  if  the  seller,  thou^ 
contractually  authorized  to  do  ao,  wlshea  to 
Increaae  the  price  applicable  to  a  Jurladlc- 
tlonal  aale,  he  must  file  notice  thereof  with 
FPO  iHiloh  may  suspend  the  increaae  for  five 
months,  and,  after  hearing,  may  leduoe  the 
new  price  retroactive  to  ita  effective  date  If  it 
ia  determined  not  to  be  Just  and  reasonable. 

The  dUBcult  problem  of  determining  a  Just 
and  reaaonable  price  for  producers'  gaa  has 


regretUbly  been  the  aubject  of  a  long  series 
of  unfortunate  expeilmenta  and  develop- 
ments at  the  FE>C  level.  To  oapeule  the 
events:  First,  the  Commission  undertook  to 
fix  Just  and  reasonable  prices  for  producers' 
salee  oS  natural  gas  on  an  individual  com- 
pany-by-oompany  basis,  using  the  tradition- 
al ooet-of -service  concept  long  ea^>Ioyed  in 
pipeline  rate-making.  But  in  1960  the  C<»i- 
mlaalon  threw  up  its  hands  and  recognized 
ttie  inevltaUe :  the  nature  of  the  gas  produc- 
ing buslneaa  and  the  thousands  of  companies 
engaged  therein  made  the  Individual  com- 
pany-by-oompany  approach  a  practical  im- 
poasibiUty;  and  FPS  pnxiounced  that  thence- 
forth, it  would  establish  producer  rates  on 
an  area  basla,  to  which  end  It  divided  the 
country  into  a  number  of  pricing  areas.  The 
Supreme  Court  agreed  that  this  approach 
was  legally  permlasible."  But  the  commission 
again  approatdied  its  producer  rate  review 
powen  with  undue  focus  and  reliance  upon 
cost-of-servlce,  and,  after  many  years  of 
costly  hearings  came  forth  with  its  firat 
producer  area  rate  opinion  in  the  Permian 
Basin  Area  Rate  Case.'*  The  FPC's  opimon 
was  affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court."  FPC 
instituted  area  rate  proceedings  covering 
more  than  90%  of  the  natural  gss  produced 
in  the  UJ3.,  and  in  1968  issued  its  decision 
fixing  rates  in  the  Southern  Louisiana  Area 
Rate  case  (which  aleo  includes  the  offshore 
area),  employing  prindpally  the  coat  meth- 
ods it  had  employed  in  the  Permian  case.** 

The  UB.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth 
Circuit  affirmed  the  Commission's  order  in 
the  Southern  Louisiana  case,**  but  expressed 
concern  regarding  FPC's  failure  to  make  find- 
ings regarding  the  effect  of  ita  ratea  on  future 
gaa  Buppliea  from  the  highly  important 
Southern  Louisiana  area.  On  tehearlng,  the 
Court  made  clear  that  FPC  could  reopen  the 
proceedings  (which  in  the  meanwhile  It  had 
done)  and  that  in  the  reopened  proceeding 
FPC  coiild  change  retroactively  the  rates  it 
established  In  the  original  proceeding  if  it 
found  that  the  previously  established  area 
ratea  were  not  adequate  to  elicit  much- 
needed  suppUee  of  gas."  As  of  this  writing,  a 
propoaal  to  settle  this  proceeding  is  awaiting 
FPO  actlim. 

On  May  6,  1871.  FPC  Isaued  Ita  Opinion 
No.  696  in  the  Texas  Gulf  Coast  Area  Rate 
Case  in  which  it  departed  to  a  aubetantlal 
degree  from  the  rigid  cost  methods  employed 
In  its  Permian  and  Southern  Louisiana  de- 
cisions. While  using  cost  evidence  and  the 
Examiner's  findings  with  respect  thereto, 
FPC  also  gave  consideration  to  Increasing 
cost  trends,  the  producer's  need  for  Internal 
generation  of  funds,  and  the  need  to  Induce 
the  search  for  gaa.  Pursuant  to  a  number  of 
appllcatlona  for  rehearing,  the  Coomilsslon 
haa  granted  rehearing  of  Ita  dedalfni  m  order 
to  give  further  c<mslderatlona  to  the  appll- 
catkma. 

Other  area  rate  prooeedlnga,  Includmg  a 
settlement  of  the  Hugaton-Anadarko  Area 
Rate  case,  are  pending  before  FPC  or  the 
courts.  Thus,  some  17  years  after  the  Su- 
preme Court  forced  FPC  regulation  upon 
producers,  the  Commission,  though  contin- 
uously wrestling  with  the  dilemma,  haa  not 
yet  found  a  definitive  and  realistic  method 
to  »pplj  a  pubUc  utiUty  type  rate  regulatory 
statute  to  the  non-utlllty  buslneas  of  pro- 
ducing natural  gas.  Appropriate  legislation 
seems  to  be  the  only  practical  and  sensible 
solution  to  the  problem — a  problem,  I  might 
observe,  whldi  is  of  crucial  significance  to 
all  Americana  in  Ught  of  the  fact  that  gas 
supply  la  dimlntabtng  to  critical  levela  in  re- 
lation to  demand.'^ 

3.  Smne  Jtirladictional  Aapects  of  UB.  Outer 
Shelf  Oas 
The  Gas  Act,  it  will  be  recalled,  applies  to 
the  aale  in.  Interstate  commeroe  of  natural 
gas  for  resale.  The  Act  defines  interstate 
commeroe  aa  "commerce  between  any  pomt 
in  a  state  and  any  point  outside  thereof. 
.  .  .  but  only  insofar  as  such  commerce  takes 
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pUM  Within  the  United  States."  With 
■pect  to  the  "interstate  commeroe"  aqect, 
several  questions  arise  with  respect  to  gas 
produced  from  the  outer  Continental  S  telf . 
Interest  Is  added  to  this  question  beo  luae 
the  Oas  Act  has  been  held  not  to  be  a  '  For- 
eign commerce"  Act,"  although  a  perm  t  is 
required  to  Import  gas  from  or  to  export 
gas  to  a  foreign  country .*■ 

In  the  normal  situation,  a  jNTOduoei  of 
Outer  Shelf  gas  sells  It  to  an  inters  »te 
pipeline  company  which  transporto  the 
long  distances  across  several  state  lines 
such  situations  It  Is  generally  accepted 
the  sale  is  In  interstate  commerce  and 
sales  have  been  so  treated  by  PPC  In 
Instances.  But  If  the  producer  of  Oi 
Shelf  gas  sells  the  gas  to  a  pipeline  com] 
whose  line  originates  In  the  Outer  SI 
and  terminates  In  the  adjacent  state,  otl  If 
the  producer  builds  his  own  pipeline  t  nd 
moves  his  Outer  Shelf  gas  for  consumpt  on 
In  his  own  plant  In  the  adjacent  state  It 
might  be  contended  that  such  sale  Is  not  In 
Interstate  commerce  on  the  theory  that  to 
be  Jurisdictional,  the  sale  must  cover  [as 
which  originates  In  the  U.S.  and  outside  of 
the  stete  In  which  consumed;  and  since  >he 
Outer  Shelf  la  beyond  the  territorial  sea  of 
the  U.S.,  or,  if  deemed  within  the  U.S.,  ai  a 
legal  fiction.  It  must  also  be  deemed  to  be 
within  the  adjacent  state,  the  sale  does  i  tot 
meet  these  requirements.**  Additionally,  as 
to  the  second  of  the  foregoing  sltuatic  as. 
where  the  producer  moves  his  own  gas  In  lis 
own  line  for  consumption  In  his  own  pla  at. 
It  may  be  asserted  that,  even  sasiunlng  he 
movement  to  be  "Interstate."  there  Is  ao 
"commerce"  Involved  in  a  strict  legal  senie, 
hence  FPC  has  no  Jurisdiction  over  me 
transportation  at  such  gas.  [ 

While  the  foregoing  questions  have  npt 
all  been  Judicially  put  at  rest,  FPC  has  b«  n 
Judicially  affirmed  under  the  "oocnmlngllx  g 
doctrine"  where  It  held  to  be  Jurisdiction  a 
the  sale  of  Outer  Shelf  gas  to  an  intersta  e 
pipeline  which  In  turn  sold  off  gas  within 
the  adjacent  stete.  The  basis  of  the  rultdg 
Is  that  once  gas  Is  sold  with  delivery  Into  tt  e 
commingled  stream  of  an  Interstate  pip  i> 
line  which  Is  engaged  In  transporting  po  - 
tlons  of  the  stream  to  other  states  where  ;t 
will  be  sold,  such  gas  becomes  part  of  tl  e 
cooimlngled  Interstate  stream." 

But  a  more  Intriguing  question  would  pn  - 
sent  Itself  as  to  gas  which  might  be  dli  - 
covered  on  the  U.S.  Outer  Shelf  beyond  XI  e 
aOO-meter  (866.4  foot)  water  depth  line,  [f 
current  activity  at  the  International  lev  il 
resulto  In  the  coming  Into  effect  of  the  U.  3. 
Draft  Treaty  on  the  International  Seab<d 
Area  ■  which  the  U.S.  put  forth  as  a  worklr  g 
paper  at  the  August  1970  meeting  In  Oene^ 
of  the  U.N.  Seabed  Committee. 

The  Draft  Treaty  would  result  In  the  ei 
tlrety  of  the  seabed  area  seaward  of  the 
meter  Isobath  becoming  "the  common  hei 
tage  of  mankind."  No  nation  could  cli 
or  exercise  sovereignty  or  sovereign  rlgtjte 
over  any  part  of  the  newly  created  "Inl 
national  seabed  area"  or  Its  natural  resoui 
and  each  party  to  the  treaty  would  agree  Aot 
to  recognize  any  such  claim  or  asserted  right 
by  any  nation.  According  to  the  Draft  Tre  ty, 
no  nation  has  nor  may  It  acquire  any  rl|  :ht. 
title,  or  Interest  In  the  International  sea  >ed 
area  or  Its  natural  resources  except  as  ]  ro- 
vlded  m  the  treaty.  In  gist,  the  Draft  Tr«  aty 
would  result  In  the  U.S.  renouncing  ite  ex  st- 
ing exclusive  sovereign  rights  in  seabed  re- 
sources of  Its  continental  margin  beyond  the 
200-meter  isobath  In  return  for  such  11ml  ted 
rights  In  that  area  as  the  International  com- 
munity, by  the  grace  of  the  treaty,  would 
fit  to  reinvest  In  It." 

If  the  Draft  Treaty  In  Ite  present  contekt 
should  come  Into  force  with  the  UjB.  a  pariy 
to   It,   the  question   arises  as   to   the  ji 
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dlottonal  status  of  natural  gas  produced  in 

the  International  seabed  area  off  the  coast 
of  the  VB.  (t^.,  that  portion  of  the  U.S.  con- 
tinental margin  seaward  of  the  20a-meter 
Isobath)  and  brought  directly  Into  one  of 
our  coastal  Stetes.  Would  such  gas  be  In  "In- 
terstate commerce"  as  that  term  Is  defined  In 
the  Oas  Act?  That  Act,  It  wlU  be  recalled, 
while  defining  Interstate  commerce  as  com- 
merce between  "any  point  In  a  State  and  any 
point  outside  thereof"  none  the  leas  specifies 
that  Interstate  commerce  so  defined,  ancom- 
passes  commerce  "only  Insofar  as  .  .  .  (It) 
.  .  .  takes  place  within  the  United  Stetes."  If 
the  UB.  renounces  all  right,  title,  and  In- 
terest to  the  "International  seabed  area," 
how  can  a  sale  of  gas  from  that  area  be 
deemed  to  have  taken  place  within  the  U.S.? 

Moreover,  the  transportetion  of  gas  from 
the  "International  seabed  area"  Into  a  coastal 
stete  would  not  appear  to  come  within  |  3 
of  the  Oas  Act,  as  that  section  requires  FPC 
authorization  to  "Import  any  natural  gas 
from  a  foreign  country,"  and  the  "Interna- 
tional seabed  area"  hardly  fite  the  "foreign 
country"  stetus,  as  the  Draft  Treaty  recog- 
nizes It  as  "the  common  heritage  of  man- 
kind." 

To  sum  up  on  the  producer  aspect  of  Outer 
Shelf  gas,  before  turning  to  Ite  transporte- 
tion and  distribution.  It  Is  noteworthy  that 
practically  every  phase  of  producer  activity 
In  this  area  Is  subject  to  some  sort  of  gov- 
erimiental  regulations  or  supervision,  Includ- 
ing conservation  aq>ect8,  such  as  the  fixing 
of  allowables,  which  latter  function  has  re- 
cently been  teken  over  from  the  coastal 
stetes  by  the  federal  government.** 

B.  Regulation  of  interstate  tranaportation  of 
natural  go* 
The  IntersUte  transporter  of  natural  gas 
Is  subject  to  FPC  regulation  as  to  both  the 
tran8p<»tatlon  and  sale  for  resale  aspecte  of 
his  business.  Under  {7(c)  of  the  Oas  Act** 
a  certificate  of  public  convenience  and  neces- 
sity must  be  obtained  from  FPC  before  gas 
can  be  transported  In  interstate  conunerce  or 
before  anyone  shall  "undertake  the  con- 
struction or  extension  of  any  (jurisdictional) 
facilities  therefor,  or  acquire  or  operate  any 
such  facilities  or  extensions  thereof."  In  de- 
termining whether  or  not  to  Issue  a  certifi- 
cate to  a  pipeline  for  the  Interstate  trans- 
portation of  gas,  FPC  will  consider  such  mat- 
ters as  the  economic  feasibility  of  the  project, 
the  adequacy  of  supply  and  markete,  the 
price  at  which  the  gas  Is  to  be  sold,  whether 
there  Is  a  need  for  the  service,  and  whether 
the  facilities  to  be  constructed  are  properly 
and  economically  designed. 

The  FPC  has  the  same  authority  respect- 
ing rates  charged  by  Interstate  pipelines  as 
It  does  regarding  prices  charged  by  producers. 
The  major  difference  In  this  reject  Is  the 
method  of  ratemaklng  employed  by  FPC  In 
regulating  pipeline  rates  via-a-via  producer 
rates. 

With  the  exception  of  gas  supplied  from 
the  company's  own  reserves  or  those  of  Ite 
affiliates  <•  FPC  in  pipeline  cases  prescribes 
rates  upon  the  coet-of-servlce  method  \u- 
Ing  a  given  year  as  the  test  year.  This  meth- 
od Is  based  upon  net  investment,  I.e.  the 
original  cost  of  property  used  and  useful  In 
the  public  service,  less  accrued  depreciation, 
with  an  allowance  for  necessary  working  cap- 
ital. The  cost  of  service  which  Is  to  be  re- 
covered through  rates  Includes  all  operating 
and  maintenance  expenses,  deftreclatlon,  de- 
pletion and  taxes,  plus  a  fair  rate  of  retxirn 
on  the  rate  base.  This  method  of  ratemaklng 
for  pipelines  has  been  applied  by  FPC  since 
the  Hope  case  *^  which  approved  It  as  an  ap- 
propriate method  of  ratemaklng. 

The  Hope  case  announces  the  standard  for 
a  fair  rate  of  return  foe  pipelines  to  be  a 
retiuTi  which  Is  commensurate  with  the  re- 
turn on  Investment  of  other  enterprises  with 
comparable  rUks,  and  which  will  be  sufficient 
to  assure  confidence  In  the  financial  Integ- 


rity of  the  enterprise  so  as  to  maintain  ite 
credit  and  attract  capital.  Recently,  FPC  has 
been  allowing  rates  of  return  to  pipelines  in 
the  range  of  7^  to  7^  %. 

Hie  Oas  Act  Is  not  a  common-carrier  nor 
a  common-purchaser  statute,  but  as  to  Outer 
Shelf  gas,  a  pipeline  company  which  plans  to 
construct  a  pipeline  in  that  area  must  obtain 
a  right-of-way  from  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
who  is  authorized  to  make  such  grante  under 
I  6(c)  of  the  Outer  Shelf  Act.**  That  subsec- 
tion provides  that  the  right-of-way  grant 
shall  be  "upon  express  condition  that  such 
.  .  .  gas  pipelines  shall  transport  or  purchase 
without  discrimination,  .  .  .  natural  gas 
produced  from  said  submerged  lands  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  pipeline  In  such  proportioo- 
ate  amounte  as  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion, .  .  .  may,  after  a  full  hearing  with  due 
notice  thereof  to  the  interested  parties,  de- 
termine to  be  reasonable,  taking  into  ac- 
count, among  other  things,  conservation  and 
the  prevention  of  waste."  *■ 

Neither  the  Commission  nor  the  courte 
have  yet  passed  upon  the  precise  appUca- 
biUty  of  {  6(c)  of  the  Outer  Shelf  Act.  and 
until  they  do  it  would  be  too  speculative 
to  attempt  to  predict  the  precise  nature  of 
the  obligation  imposed  by  that  provision  of 
the  law. 

Section  8(h)  of  the  Oas  Act  affords  the 
holder  of  a  certificate  of  public  convenience 
and  necessity  Issued  by  FPC  the  eminent  do- 
main right  to  acquire  rlghte-of-way  to  lay 
ite  line  to  transport  gas,  as  well  as  the  right 
to  condemn  necessary  sites  for  stations  and 
other  facilities  necessary  to  operate  the  line.« 

C.    Regulation    of   Aiatrihution    of   natural 
gaa 

DUtrlbutlon  is  the  third  of  the  separate 
btu  Interdependent  segmente  of  the  natural 
gas  Industry  Involved  In  getting  gas  from 
the  reservoir  to  the  consumer.  While  there 
are,  of  course,  some  sales  of  gas  made  di- 
rectly to  consumers  by  producers  and  pipe- 
line companies  (e.g.,  sales  to  industrial  con- 
sumers) ,  the  distributor  Is  the  main  seller 
to  consumers. 

Distributors  normally  operate  pursuant  to 
local  authorizations  to  distribute  and  sell 
gas  In  their  designated  service  areas,  and  with 
perhaps  isolated  exceptions,  they  have  an 
exclusive  franchise  to  sell  gas  In  those  areas. 

In  the  typical  case,  the  gas  distributor 
buys  ite  gas  from  the  pipeline  company 
at  the  "city  gate."  If  the  seller  Is  an  Inter- 
state pipeline  company,  the  rate  charged 
by  the  pipeline  Is  subject  to  regulation  by 
FPC,  as  heretofore  discussed.  If  the  gas  Is 
purchased  by  the  distributor  from  an  Intra- 
state pipeline  company,  the  rate  Is  some- 
times subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  an  ad- 
ministrative agency  of  the  given  stete. 

As  distributors  are  public  utUltles  which 
generally  must  furnish  service  on  request, 
they  have  rights  of  eminent  domain  to  en- 
able them  to  perform  the  service  which  the 
law  requires  of  them. 

Despite  the  fact  that  f  1(b)  of  the  Oas 
Act«»  expressly  stetes  that  ite  provisions 
shall  not  apply  "to  the  local  distribution 
of  natural  gas  or  to  the  facilities  used  for 
such  distribution,"  the  Supreme  Court  held 
that  where  a  distributor  took  delivery  of 
gas  from  an  Interstete  pipeline  at  the  stete 
border  and  distributed  that  gas  through 
Ite  own  lines  wholly  within  such  state,  FPC 
nonetheless  had  Jurisdiction  over  such  dls- 
trlbutor.**  But  In  1964,  Congress  enacted 
the  Hinshaw  Amendment «'  which  effectively 
exempted  from  FPC  Jurisdiction  distribu- 
tion companies  operating  within  one  stete. 
To  oome  within  the  Hinshaw  exemption,  the 
following  requlremente  must  be  satisfied: 

(I)  The  sale  must  take  place  within  or  at 
the  boundary  of  the  state; 

(II)  All  of  the  gas  m\ist  ultimately  be  con- 
sumed within  the  stete:  and 

(lU)  The  rates,  services  and  facilities  of 
the  company  must  be  subject  to  regulation 
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by  the  State  Oommlseion  and  such  Commis- 
sion must  be  ezerdslng  Ite  jurisdiction  oTsr 
such  company. 

Thus,  with  the  Hinshaw  Amsndmwnt,  the 
typical  distributor  is  subject  to  regulation 
by  the  appropriate  State  or  municipal  auth- 
ority in  the  stete  in  which  it  operates,  but 
Is  not  subject  to  regulation  by  FPC. 

In  most  stetes,  regulatory  auUiorlty  orar 
distributors  is  exercised  by  stete  commis- 
sions which  ijx^xMe  various  obligations,  ln« 
eluding  the  following:" 

(a)  Service  must  be  extended  on  oaai' 
parable  terms  to  all  qualified  customers 
within  the  designated  service  area  who  apply 
for  service; 

(b)  Sarvtos  must  be  adequate  and  safe, 
and  must  cover  both  the  mlnimiun  and  maxi- 
mum requlremente  of  each  customer,  subject 
to  regulation  or  special  contract; 

(c)  Rates  must  be  reasonable  for  each 
class  of  service  rendered;  and 

(d)  There  must  be  no  unjust  discrimina- 
tion among  customers  either  as  to  service  or 
rates. 

The  appropriate  stete  agency  fixes  the 
reasonable  rate  to  be  charged  by  the  distrib- 
utor, with  the  precise  method  of  deter- 
mining that  rate  varying  among  the  stetes. 
Other  than  to  mention  that  the  method 
employed  is  designed  to  enable  the  distrib- 
utor to  earn  a  fair  return  on  the  reason- 
able value  or,  in  some  cases,  the  depreciated 
original  coste  of  ite  property  used  and  useful 
In  the  public  service,  this  paper  will  not 
undertake  to  examine  the  va^lng  rate-mak- 
ing approaches  employed  In  the  various 
stetes. 

m.  SOME  DISriMCTIONS  BETWEEN  THX  XTNtTED 
STATES  AND  BXmSB  STSTXMS 

A.  The  Britiah  ayttem  for  oil  and  gaa  leasing 
in  the  North  Sea 

One  month  prior  to  Ite  ratification  of  the 
Convention  on  the  Continental  Shelf,  the 
United  Kingdom  adopted  ite  Continental 
Shelf  Act,  1984  <•  (hereinafter  "VX..  Shelf 
Act")  titled  "An  Act  to  make  provision  as 
to  the  eq>loration  and  exploltetion  of  the 
continental  shelf."  Section  (1)   reads: 

Any  righte  exerelsable  by  the  United  King- 
dom outside  territorial  waters  with  req;>ect 
to  the  sea  bed  and  subsoil  and  their  natural 
resources,  except  so  far  as  they  are  ezerds- 
able  In  relating  to  coal,  are  hereby  vested  in 
Her  Majesty. 

Like  the  U.8.  Outer  Shelf  Act,  the  VX.. 
Shelf  Act  contelns  no  specific  limit  to  its 
geographic  coverage  to  seaward,  whlidi 
would  seem  to  be  limited  by  the  Convention 
on  the  Continental  Shelf. 

As  to  the  North  Sea,  the  waters  of  which 
are  less  than  300  meters  deep  except  for  the 
Norwegian  trough,  the  entirety  of  the  sea- 
bed and  subsoil  forms  part  of  the  continental 
shelf  of  some  nation,  with  the  provisions  of 
Article  8  of  the  Convention  being  ^>pllcable 
for  boundary  determination  purposes  as  to 
nations  which  are  parties  to  the  Convention.** 

The  Crown  by  Order  in  Council  has  de- 
clared what  Is  deemed  unquestionably  the 
U.K.'s  portion  of  the  North  Sea  to  be  a 
"designated  area."*^  Fm'  licensing  purposes 
the  area  has  been  grldded  off  into  blo<^  of 
about  260  square  kilometers  (about  98  square 
miles). 

The  Minister  of  Power  ("Minister")  hSM 
promulgated  regrilatlons  specifying  who  may 
apply  for  licenses,  the  form  of  the  applica- 
tion, and  the  terms  and  provisions  (the  model 
clauses)   which  the  licenses  will  contain." 

The  regulations  provide  tar  the  issuance 
separately  of  an  K^Ioratlon  License  and  a 
Production  License.  The  Kxploratlon  License 
is  non-exclusive,  is  for  a  three  year  term, 
and,  like  the  permite  issuable  under  section 
11  of  the  UjB.  Outer  Shelf  Act,  does  not  In- 
clude the  right  to  produce  petroleum. 
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To  be  qualified  to  acquire  and  hold  either 
type  ot  license,  a  company  must  be  Inoorpo- 
rated  In  the  United  Kingdom,  although  Ite 
stoekholdars  need  not  be  British  citizens. 
Hie  application  for  a  license  by  a  company 
must  show  the  coital  structure  of  the  cran- 
pany  and  the  names  and  nationalities  of  ite 
directors.  The  qualification  requirement  for 
companies  is  similar  to  that  under  the  regu- 
lations Issued  pursuant  to  the  VJB.  Outer 
Shelf  Act  under  which  corporations  are  qual- 
ified to  acquire  and  hold  leases  if  they  are 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  UJ3.  or 
any  of  the  Stetes;  but  there  Is  no  require- 
ment in  the  U.S.  for  a  showing  of  the  ci4>ltal 
structure  or  names  and  nationalitlee  of 
directors. 

A  Production  License  grante  the  licensee 
"exclusive  license  and  liberty  ...  to  search 
and  bore  for,  and  get,  petroleum  in  the  sea 
t>ed  and  subsoil  under  the  seaward  area"  •* 
for  a  term  of  six  years  with  the  right  to  re- 
new for  an  additional  forty  years  as  to  not 
more  than  "one-half  of  the  area  originally 
comprised  in"  the  license."  The  area  oovoed 
by  a  license  may  be  "one  or  more  blocks," 
each  of  which  Is  numbered  and  except  for 
irregular  blocks  contelns  approximately  280 
sqtiare  kllc»neters  (about  98  square  miles)." 
Other  in^>ortant  provisions  are: 

1.  The  Llcencee  shall  ensure  that  all  petro- 
leum won  and  saved  from  the  licensed  area 
.  .  .  shall  be  delivered  oa  shore  In  the  Unit- 
ed Kingdom  unless  the  Minister  gives  notice 
of  bis  consent  in  writing  to  deliver  else- 
where, .  .  ." 

2.  The  Minister  may  revoke  the  license  if 
(a)  the  royalty  or  consideration  provided 
in  the  licence  Is  in  arrear  or  unpaid  for  two 
months,  (b)  there  Is  any  breach  or  non- 
obeervance  by  the  llcencee  of  any  of  the 
terms  and  conditions  or  a  development 
scheme." 

By  giving  appropriate  notice  a  licensee  may 
surrender  all  w  part  of  the  licensed  area." 
However,  neither  exploration  nor  production 
licenses  may  be  assigned  without  the  writ- 
ten consent  of  the  Minister." 

Licenses  Issued  in  the  past  have  provided 
for  the  following  periodic  payment  and  roy- 
alty obligations: 

Periodic  Payments — Upon  the  grant  of  the 
license  the  sum  of  36  Pounds  for  each  square 
kilometer.  (This  is  not  a  per  year  payment 
as  are  the  rentals  in  UJ3.  Outer  Shelf  leases, 
but  covers  the  full  six  years  period);  there- 
after 40  Pounds  per  square  IcUometer  for 
the  first  year,  increasing  26  Poimds  per 
square  kilometer  per  year  every  year  until  an 
annual  sum  of  200  Pounds  m^Timmn  per 
square  kilometer  is  reached. 

Royalty — "A  royalty  at  the  rate  of  twelve 
and  a  half  percent,  by  value,  from  which 
may  be  deducted  the  periodic  paymente"  re- 
quired for  those  years  subsequent  to  the 
first  Biz." 

Contrary  to  the  practice  and  under  the 
U.S.  Outer  Shelf  Act,  which  requires  com- 
petitive sealed  bidding,  licenses  heretofore 
have  not  been  awarded  on  the  basis  of  the 
highest  bonus  old.  Rather  the  Minister  an- 
noxmced  that  he  would  be  guided  by  the 
following  criteria  in  the  award  of  licensee: 

First,  the  need  to  enooiuvge  the  most 
rapid  and  thorough  exploration  and  eco- 
nomic exploltetion  of  petroleum  resources  on 
the  continental  shelf. 

Second,  the  requirement  that  the  appli- 
cant for  a  license  shall  be  incorporated  in 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  profite  of  the 
<q>eratlon8  shall  be  taxable  here. 

Thirdly,  in  cases  where  the  applicant  is 
a  foreign-owned  concern,  how  far  British 
oil  companies  receive  equiteMe  treatment 
in  that  country. 

Fourthly,  we  shall  look  at  the  programme 
of  woriE  of  the  applicant  and  also  at  the  abil- 
ity and  resources  to  Implement  it. 

Fifthly,  we  shall  look  at  the  contribution 
the  applicant  has  already  made  or  is  making 


towards  the  development  ot  resources  at  our 
oontlnental  shelf  and  the  devtfopme&t  of  our 
fuel  economy  generally." 
Before  awarding  Ucanses  to  any  of  the  appli- 
cants, the  practice  has  been  to  oall  them  in 
separately  (or  by  groups  if  several  were  fil- 
ing Jointly)  to  discuss  work  (driUli«)  obliga- 
tions. By  this  means  the  Minister  ascertains 
what  work  oUlgatlons  the  various  appll- 
cante  may  be  willing  to  assume,  a 
scheme  which  Is  contemplated  by  the 
Regulations.  Thtae  discussions,  however, 
are  private  and  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  work  oMigations  which  an  appUeant  has 
been  willing  to  aasume  have  never  been  pub- 
licly revealed." 

Recently,  however,  the  Mlnlater,  pursuant 
to  amendatory  regulations,  annoiinoed  that 
486  blocks  covering  some  88,600  square  miles 
of  N<»th  Sea  acreage  were  being  put  up  for 
bid  or  apfdlcatioa  for  production  lliCBfises  by 
August  20,  1071.  For  the  first  time,  competi- 
tive auction  bidding  will  be  requivsd  on  18 
of  these  btoclcs.  This  Is  aocionmHshed  by  the 
requirement  in  The  Petroleum  (Production) 
(Amendment)  Regulation,  1971,  that  a|q>U- 
catlons  on  these  blocks  shall  be  by  way  of 
tender  subcnlUed  on  a  specified  form  which 
"shall  quote  aepanUij  in  respeot  of  each 
block  applied  for,  the  amount  in  sterling  of 
the  additional  initial  paymmit  or  premium 
tendered."  The  remainder  of  the  blocks  will 
be  offered  generally  puxsuant  to  the  usual 
oondltioos  ss  Indicated  above,  wltti  some  in- 
crease in  the  initial  payment  and  the  annual 
payment  after  the  6-year  term.  Thus,  the 
British  system  of  granting  licenses  has,  to 
date,  been  generally  on  a  negotiated  work 
program  basis,  rather  than  on  the  ccmpetl- 
tlve  sealed  bid  basis  employed  imder  the  U.S. 
Outer  Shelf  Act.  Another  Innovation  in  the 
Augtist  UJC.  licensing  Is  that  ^««  will  be 
no  requirement  that  bids  or  api^ioatlons  pro- 
vide f<x'  partlolpattion  In  the  license  by  either 
the  Oas  Couitcll  or  the  NaUonal  Coal  Board." 

B.  Disposition  of  XJJK.  North  Sea  natural  gas 

As  to  natural  gas  produced  under  U.K.  11- 
censes  in  the  North  Sea,  the  situation  Is  quite 
different  from  that  which  perteins  to  natural 
gas  i»oduoed  under  U.S.  leases  in  the  U.S. 
Outw  Continental  Shelf.  As  already  noted, 
the  U.K.  QavtrnmeaX,  controls  diqioBal  of 
natural  gas  from  North  Seal  licensed  areas, 
requiring  that  it  shall  be  delivered  on  shore 
In  the  U.K.  unless  the  Minister  consente 
otherwise.  Tliere  Is  no  ooo^Mtrable  i»ovlsion 
In  the  U.S.  as  to  Outer  Shelf  production, 
although  under  Section  12(b)  of  the  Outer 
Shelf  Act,  the  U.S.,  In  time  of  war,  or  when 
the  President  shall  so  prescribe,  shall  have 
the  right  of  first  refusal  to  purobaee  "at  the 
market  price"  all  or  any  portion  of  any  min- 
eral produced  from  the  Outer  Continental 
SheU." 

As  a  practical  matter,  however,  it  would 
appear  that  all  natural  gas  produced  In 
the  U.S.  Outer  Continental  Shelf,  will  be 
delivered  on  shore  in  the  U.S.  as  that  Is 
where  the  demand  and  most  logical  mar- 
kete exist  for  it.  Interesting  questions  would 
be  presented  if  U.S.  Outer  Shelf  gas  were 
to  be  destined  to  a  country  other  than  the 
U.S.  Putting  aside  the  problem  of  what  ex- 
port restrictions,  if  any,  might  come  into 
play  under  the  general  application  of  U.S. 
Federal  Law  to  the  U.S.  Outer  Shelf,  ques- 
tion would  exist  as  to  whether  section  3  of  the 
Natiiral  Oas  Act  would  apply,  as  that  sec- 
tion, among  other  things,  deals  with  the  ex- 
port of  natural  gas  "from  the  United  Stetes 
to  a  foreign  country.""  And,  if  the  U.S. 
Draft  Convention  on  the  International  Sea- 
bed Area,  In  ite  present  context,  were  to 
liecome  effective  as  to  the  UJ3.,  gas  produced 
from  the  UjB.  contlnentel  margin  beyond 
the  300-meter  contour  would  appear  clearly 
not  to  come  within  section  3  of  the  Oas  Act. 

A  more  meaningful  difference  existe  be- 
tween the  UJC.  and  the  U.S.  systems  when 
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It  oomM  to  marketlns  continent*!  »heU  gma. 
Tbe  BiitlAta  Byatem  acema  dcalgned  to  pro 
tect  the  natlonkllMd  gms  Industry  wltbou' 
completely  forecloatng  North  Sea  gaa  froa 
being  supplied  for  limited  IndustrUU  purpoaci 
other  th»n  for   use   m  a  fuel. 

Section  B(2)  of  the  VX..  Shelf  Act  prO' 
vldea: 

Tbe  bolder  of  the  license  shall  not  with 
out  tbe  consent  of  the  Minister  of  Power  US4 
tbe  gas  In  Oreat  Britain  and  no  person  sbal 
without  that  consent  supply  the  gas  to  an] 
other  person  at  premises  In  Oreat  Britain 

Pursuant  to  subsections   (3)    and    (4)    o 
section  9  of  the  Act,  the  Minister  shall  no 
give  his  consent  to  the  supply  of  gas  At  an; ' 
premises  unless  satisfied : 

That  the  supply  is  for  Industrial  purpose  i 
and  that  the  Area  (Gas]  Board  In  whose  arei  \ 
the  premises  are  situated  has  been  given 
an  opportunity  of  purchasing  the  gas  at  u 
reasonable  price;  or 

That  the  supply  Is  for  Industrial  purpose^ 
"which  do  not  consist  of  or  Include  the  us ) 
of  the  gas  as  a  fuel  except  in  so  far  as  th » 
gas  Is  used  to  provide  heat  or  other  energy 
required  (a)  for  a  process  In  which  the  gii 
Is  used  otherwise  than  as  a  fuel;  or  (b)  wber  i 
such  process  Is  one  of  a  aeries,  for  any  furtbe  r 
process  In  tbe  same  series,  not  being  a  procet  i 
In  which  a  bulk  product  Is  converted  Int  > 
manufactured  articles. 

When  the  Minister  Is  satisfied  that  the  gi  s 
Is  to  be  supplied  or  used  for  tbe  purpoats 
mentioned  In  the  preceding  paragraph,  b  i 
Is  required  to  give  consent. 

In  Mr.  Southam's  paper,  be  points  out  ths  t 
as  a  practical  matter  the  foregoing  provision  i 
relating  to  Industrial  use  describe  a  petrc- 
chemlcal  process  and  nothing  more.  M: : 
Southam  also  states  that,  under  the  lav, 
before  gas  can  be  supplied  for  Industrli  1 
purposes,  both  the  Oas  Council  and  the  aj  - 
proprlate  Area  Oas  Board  must  be  given  a  a 
opportunity  to  purchase  the  gaa  at  a  rei  - 
sonable  price,  but  It  has  been  arranged  b«- 
tween  the  Oas  Council  and  the  Boards  thi  t 
an  offer  to  the  Council  shall  be  deemed  aU  o 
to  be  an  offer  to  tbe  ^proprlate  Board.  M  r. 
Southam  points  out  additionally,  however, 
that,  as  to  use  of  gaa  by  the  licensee  (i » 
distinguished  from  its  supply  to  others) .  tl  e 
Minister  has  full  discretion  to  consent  io 
such  use  without  the  gas  being  first  offen  d 
to  the  Oas  Council. 

Thus,  with  the  possible  exception  of  uslx  g 
or  selling  UJC.  North  Sea  gas  as  indlcattd 
above,  tbe  licensee  who  discovers  such  gi  s 
has  but  one  prospective  c\istomer — ^The  Of  s 
Council.  And  while  "reasonable  price"  Is  tt  s 
statutory  standard,  the  Act  (like  the  UJI. 
Oas  Act)  does  not  elaborate  on  the  meanlu  g 
of  that  standard.  As  a  result,  prolonged  n<  - 
gotlatlons  between  producers  and  the  Ois 
Council  were  conducted  before  a  price  wi  ■ 
agreed  upon  for  North  Sea  gas.  Mr.  Southai  i 
refers  to  this  pricing  problem  In  his  pi^Mr 
and  quotes  from  Professor  Ketmeth  W.  Dam  s 
article  dealing  with  the  subject."  As  Pre  - 
fessor  Dam  points  out.  In  the  negotlatloxB 
dealing  with  the  price  to  be  paid  for  Nort  i 
Sea  gas,  the  Oas  Council  contended  that  tb  i 
gas  should  be  priced  on  the  basis  of  ooi  t 
plus  a  reasonable  return  on  capital  invest*  I 
("cost-plus"  or  "cost-related"  price).  wbU> 
the  producers  urged  market  price.  While  th  i 
writer  Is  not  fully  Informed  on  the  mattei. 
It  Is  bis  understanding  that  the  price  o:i 
which  the  Gas  Council  Insisted  and  got  ws  i 
quite  distressing  to  most  If  not  all  produoen  . 

It  Is  perhaps  Inappropriate  for  one  fra  i 
across  the  sea  to  suggest  that  an  unreallst  - 
cally  low  gas  price  to  producers  Is  not  ooi  - 
dudve  to  spur  the  search  for  and  develo]  - 
ment  of  gas  reserves  In  the  North  Sea.  B\  t 
our  British  friends  might  jMiliaps  benefit 
from  the  unfort\in*t«  experience  wbl^  i« 
in  the  VS.  have  undergone  as  the  result  if 
Inadequate  gas  prices  rsaultlng  from  an  a  )- 
tetnpt  to  fix  producers'  prlees  on  a  oost-pl  » 
basis.  This  attempt  baa  substantially  ooi- 


trlbuted  to  a  aiucal  shortage  of  natural  fas 
in  the  U.S. 

In  Mr.  Southam's  splendid  paper,  he  traoea 
the  regulatory  path  of  VX..  North  Sea  gas 
from  Its  source  to  Its  oonaomptton.  From  the 
North  Sea.  the  producer  tranajports  the  gas  to 
shore  where  Utle  passes  to  the  Oaa  OonneU 
pursuant  to  oontnet.  Thereafter,  the  gaa  U 
transported  by  the  Oas  Council  which  de- 
livers It  to  the  local  Area  Oas  Boards  under 
arrangamenU  between  them,  and  the  Boards 
sell  to  consumers  pursuant  to  tarlOs  pub- 
lished by  the  Boards  and  furnished  to  the 
buyers. 

Unlike  the  producer  of  gas  from  the  UJC. 
Continental  Shelf,  the  producer  from  the  U.S. 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  U  free  to  sell  his 
gaa  to  whom  he  plsases  with  the  rPC  as  the 
alert  guardian  of  the  price.  After  sate  to  an 
Intsrstat*  plpMlne.  which  usuaUy  takes  plaoe 
at  a  platform  In  tbe  offshore  field  where  title 
pssses  to  the  pipeline  company,  the  pipeline 
Is  generally  free  to  sell  to  whom  It  pleases, 
again  with  FPO  aa  the  overseer  of  Its  price 
and  trmn^mrtatlon  activities.*  Normally  the 
Interstate  plpeime  sells  to  distributors  at  or 
near  the  city  gate.  The  distributors,  under 
applicable  state  law,  are  required  to  sell  to 
those  requesting  service  within  the  distribu- 
tor's service  area  at  prloea  regulated  by  an 
appropriate  state  or  municipal  agency. 

OOIfCLXTSIOM 

While  there  are  substantial  differences  be- 
tween tbe  U.K.  and  the  U.S.  systems  regard- 
ing offshore  natural  gas,  there  Is  a  common 
thread  interwoven  In  each:  the  respective 
governments  are  at  band  at  every  significant 
phase  through  which  the  gas  passes  from 
source  to  consumption.  It  Is  alnoerely  hoped 
that  governmental  Intervention  in  the 
scheme  of  gas  pricing — whether  by  regula- 
tion In  the  United  States  or  by  bargaining 
as  the  sole  purchaser  In  the  United  Kingdom 
— will  be  undertaken  with  keen  awareness 
that  unless  tbe  price  Is  adequate  to  attract 
c^tltal  to  the  high-risk  venture  of  «q>lorlng 
for  and  developing  natural  gas  reserves  in 
the  oontlnental  ahelves,  society's  critical  need 
for  this  premium  fuel  may  suffer  a  crippling 
blow. 

rooTNOTxa 

*Vloe  Prealdent  and  Oeneral  Counsel,  Shell 
Oil  Company.  The  writer  is  Indebted  and 
grateful  to  bis  associate,  Mr.  Thomas  O. 
Johnson,  for  his  Invaluable  assistance  In  tbe 
preparation  of  that  part  of  this  paper  deal- 
ing with  U.S.  regulatory  aspects  of  natural 
gas. 

>  The  writer  claims  no  in-depth  knowledge 
of  the  U.K.  system,  and  has  relied  substan- 
tially on  experts  In  that  field,  particularly 
Mr.  John  Southam,  Legal  Adviser  to  The  Oas 
OoxmcU.  and  Mr.  Joseph  W.  Morris,  Vice 
President  and  Oeneral  Counsel.  Amerada  Di- 
vision. Amerada-Hess  Corporation,  for  whose 
very  helpful  assistance  the  writer  is  most 
grateful. 

•  ■nils  paper  will  treat  only  with  gas  pro- 
duced In  the  outer  Continental  Shelf,  not 
with  gas  produced  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
any  State. 

*4aU.S.C.A.  II  1331-43. 
•Proclamation  No.  a087  (13  Dept.  of  Stete 
Bull.  48S) . 

•  43  UJ3.C.A.  II 1303  et  »eq. 

•United  States  v.  California,  883  VM.  10, 
decree  at  333  VS.  804  (1»47) :  United  SUtea 
V.  Louisiana,  389  VS.  099,  decree  at  840  U.8. 
899  (1960):  and  United  SUtas  v.  Texas,  339 
U.S.  707,  decree  at  840  U.8.  900  (1960).  Tbe 
different  geographical  llmlta  for  each  ot  the 
three  States  were  baaed  upon  the  fact  that 
these  states  wwe  then  lespactlvely  claiming 
those  areas. 

•  Tbe  Supreme  Court  decided  the  question 
of  ths  historical  boundaries  at  the  states 
bordering  tbe  Oulf  of  Mexico  In  the  com- 
panion cases  of  UjB.  t.  Timilslana.  868  U.8.  1 
(1909)  and  U.S.  v.  Florida,  853  UJB.  Ul 
(1960).  See  decree  at  8M  VS.  603  (1900)  In 


which  the  Court  decreed  that  lAOlaUna. 
Mississippi  and  Alahama  aequlred  rlghu 
only  three  geographical  miles  seaward  from 
their  coasts,  but  Ttaas  and  norlda  aoqulred 
rights  three  lee^uaa  from  their  coaeta  into 
the  Oulf  of  Mexico  outslds  of  Inland  waters. 

•43U.8.CJL1831. 

•  15  UJB.T.  473.  449  UJf.TJS.  813. 

M For  similar  tlew  see:  "Outer  Continental 
SheU."  Report  by  Special  Senate  Suboom- 
mlttee  on  Outer  Continental  Bhtff,  Dec  31. 
1970;  and  National  Petroleum  Oounoll  Re- 
port. Petroleum  Resouroea  tJndar  the  Oesaa 
Floor  (1909). 

»I.C  J.  3(1989). 

"The  regulations  applicable  to  on  and 
gaa  leasing  iqipear  in  48  CFH..  Part  8880. 
Those  applicable  to  operations  ^pear  In  30 
CJrJt.  Part  360. 

"  Tbe  regulations  provide  that  leasse  may 
be  Issued  only  to  dtlaens  of  the  VS.  over  31 
years  of  age,  associations  of  such  dtlxens. 
sUtes.  political  subdivisions  of  a  sUte.  or 
private,  public  or  municipal  corporations 
organised  under  the  laws  of  the  U.S.  or  of 
any  sUte  or  territory  thereof.  43  CFJl. 
13380.1. 

X  Tlie  lease  covers  no  mlnersls  other  than 
oil  and  gas.  Leases,  under  somewhat  differ- 
ent terms,  may  be  Issued  separately  for 
minerals  other  than  oU  and  gas.  For  exam- 
ple, sulphur  rights  are  covered  by  a  sulphur- 
only  lease. 

"In  the  public  notice  offering  oil  and 
gaa  leases  on  tbe  "open  bonus"  bails  tbe 
Secretary  sometimes  specifies  a  minimum 
bonus  per  acre  which  be  will  consider;  and 
he  retains  the  right  to  reject  any  and  aU 
bids.  On  occasions  the  Secretary  has  rejected 
bids  which  exceeded  his  q>eelfled  minimum. 

"43   U.8.C.A.   I  1334(c). 

"  43  VSJCJk.  i  1333. 

)"7d..  state  taxation  laws  are  eiquessly 
made  inapplicable. 

»  16  U.S.C.A.  11  717  et  aeq. 

■  Phillips  Petroleum  Co.  v.  Wlaoonsln,  347 
VS.  673  (1954). 

»  15  VS.CJk..  I  717(a) . 

■•  15  VS.OA.  I  717(f).  In  certain  Instances 
where  FPC  finds  an  emergency  to  exist  It 
may  authorize  delivery  to  be  undertaken  un- 
der a  temporary  certificate  which  may  be 
Issued  without  bearing. 

-15U.8.C.A.  1717(d). 

••15  VS.CJl.  1717(e). 

■Wisconsin  v.  FPC,  373  US.  304  (1963). 

••34  FPC  159  (1965). 

"  Permian  Basin  Area  Rate  Oases,  390  U.S. 
747  (1968). 

••Southern  Louisiana  Area  Rate  Case,  40 
FPO  630  (1968). 

••  Austral  Oil  Co.  v.  FPC,  438  F.3d  407. 

wDaqitte  tbe  fact  that  this  conclusion  by 
the  Court  was  expressly  urged  as  one  of  the 
grounds  for  the  grant  or  certiorari  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  Court  denied  certiorari. 
Municipal  Oas  Distributors  v.  FPC,  400  U.S. 
960  (1970). 

B  As  to  gaa  produced  by  an  Interstate  i>lpe- 
llne  company  or  Its  wholly  owned  subsidiary, 
FPC  has  held  that  gss  prodiiced  under  leases 
acquired  for  October  7,  1969,  wlU  be  enUtled 
to  the  area  rate  established  for  producers. 
The  Pipeline  Area  Rate  Proceeding.  43  WC 
738.  This  decision  has  been  appMled.  The 
FPC  still  has  under  consideration  the  ques- 
tion of  bow  such  gaa  produced  prior  to  Octo- 
ber 7, 1960  will  be  treated. 

■  Border  Pipeline  v.  FPC.  171  FJd  149 
(D  C   Clr     1948) . 

■  16  U.S.C.A.  717b.  See  also  executive  Order 
No.  10486  (1963). 

••It  wUl  be  recaUed  that  the  Outer  Shelf 
Act  makes  U.S.  laws  applicable  to  the  sub- 
soil and  seabed  of  the  Outer  Oontlnental 
Shrif  and  to  aU  artificial  Islands  and  fixed 
structures  srected  thereon  for  the  purpose  of 
exploring  for,  developing,  removing  and 
tranaportlng  reeoiuoea  thexefrcm.  "to  tbe 
same  extent  as  If  tbe  outer  Continental  Shelf 
,  of  exclusive  Federal  Jurisdiction 
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located  wlthm  a  State."  ThU  aq^eet  of  the 
Outer  Shelf  Act  lends  support  to  FPO  juils- 
dtctlon  when  Outer  Shelf  gas  la  transported 
beyond  the  adjacent  state:  but  It  would  ssem 
to  weight  against  FPO  Jurisdiction  when 
Outer  Shelf  gas,  not  commingled  In  an  Inter- 
state strsam.  Is  sold  or  tran^>orted  for  use 
solely  In  the  adjacent  state. 

"La.  Pub.  Serv.  Comm.  v.  FPC,  359  FJd 
266  (6  Clr.  1966) . 

••UJf.  Doc.  A/ Ac.  138/36  (Aug.  3.  1970) 
hereafter  referred  to  as  "Draft  Treaty." 

"The  writer  agrees  with  the  views  of  tbe 
National  Petndeum  Council  and  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  Report  referred  to  in  note  10, 
supra.  Thoee  groups  and  others  feel  that  the 
United  Statea  should  not  renounce  but  rather 
should  stand  on  its  existing  vested  rights  to 
seabed  resources  of  Its  continental  margin. 

■  See  notice  Issued  by  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  Interior,  dated  December  4,  1970,  "Outer 
Continental  Shelf — Conservation  Jurisdic- 
tion In  Undiluted  Areas":  also,  U.S.O.S.  Or- 
der No.  11  issued  December  11, 1970. 

•16  U.S.C.A.  |717f(c). 
«>  See  note  31,  supra. 

•iFf.C.  V.  Natural  Oas  Co.,  320  U.S.  691 
(1946). 
••43  U.S.C.A.  11334(c). 
-Id. 
••15US.C.A.  !717f(b). 

•  16  UJ8.CA.  717(b) . 

••  FJ>.C.  V.  East  Ohio  Oaa  Co..  338  U.S.  464. 

«  15  U.8.C.A.  717(c). 

•■  See  NannuL  Oas — ^A  Stodt  m  iNDtrsniAL 
PxoNXXsxNO  published  by  American  Oas  As- 
sociation. 

•*  This  Act  (1964  Chapter  39)  received  Royal 
assent  on  April  15.  1064.  On  May  11.  1064. 
the  U.K.  ratified  the  Convention.  This  con- 
stituted the  twenty-second  ratification  of 
the  Convention  and  brought  it  into  force. 
See:  Samuels,  The  Continental  Shelf  Act, 
1964  BaiT.  Inst,  or  Int'i.  tt  Cokf.  L.,  ^;>eclal 
PubUcatlon  No.  6  (1966).  p.  166  notes  6  &  6. 

••Artlde  6  (1)  provides  that  where  the 
same  oontlnental  shelf  Is  adjacent  to  two  or 
more  nations  whose  coasts  are  ofqKisite  each 
other,  the  boundary  of  the  conUnental  shelf 
g^ypsrtalnlng  to  such  nations  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  agreement  between  them.  Absent 
sgreement,  and  unless  another  boundary  is 
justified  by  special  circumstances,  the  bound- 
ary is  the  median  line,  evmy  point  oi  which 
Is  equidistant  from  the  nearest  points  of  the 
baselines  from  which  the  breadth  of  the  terri- 
torial sea  of  each  nation  Is  messured.  Article 
6  (2)  provides  the  method  of  fixing  the 
boundary  (employing  the  principle  of  equi- 
distance absent  agreement)  where  tbe  same 
shelf  is  adjacent  to  two  adjacent  nations. 

"  Continental  Shelf  (Designation  of  Areas) 
Order.  1964,  No.  697,  and  (Designation  of 
Additional  Areas)  Ordw.  1966.  No.  1531. 

■The  Petroleum  (Production)  (Continen- 
tal Shelf  and  Territorial  Sea)  Regulations; 
the  Petroleiun  (Production)  Regulations 
1966.  The  U.K.  Shelf  Act  makes  i^pUcable 
certain  sections  of  tbe  Petrcdeiun  (Produc- 
tion) Act,  1034. 

■Tlie  Petndeum  (Production)  Regula- 
tions, 1966,  Schedule  4.  Clause  3. 

M  Id..  Clauses  3  &  6. 

'  The  Petroleum  (Production)  Regulations 
1066  Reg.  7(1);  World  Petroleum.  November, 
1964.  at  33. 

"The  Petroleum  (Production)  Regulations 
1966.  Schedule  4,  Clause  31(1). 

"  Id.,  Clause  83. 

■  Id.,  Clauses  4,  6. 

"Id.,  Schedule  5,  Clause  SO;  Schedule  4. 
Clause  32(1).  Likewise,  assignments  of  UJ3. 
Outer  Shelf  leases  are  subject  to  approval  by 
the  Secretary  of  Interior. 

-See  Morrla.  OU  and  Gaa  Legal  Problem 
on  the  North  Sea  Continental  Shelf,  Nat. 
Rks.  Law.,  Vol.  1,  No.  1.  p.  11,  hereafter  cited 
as  "Morris."  In  the  VS.  the  royalty  shall  be 
not  less  than  12^%.  and  in  aU  Outer  Shelf 
leases  Issued  to  date  it  has  been  16^  %. 

•  Morris,  pp.  11-12. 


■M.,p.l3. 

■  In  a  p^per  being  delivered  at  this  same 
session  by  Mr.  John  Southam.  Lsgal  Advisor. 
The  Oas  Council.  It  U  sUted:  "In  1960  we 
were  told  'It  will  be  a  stringent  criterion  that 
iq>pllcatlons  for  licenses  should  provide  tot 
partlc^Mitkm  by'  two  named  nationalised  cor- 
porations; we  have  not  heard  of  this  policy 
sgaln  since  June  1070." 

••43  VS.CJl.  I  1341(b). 

•»  16  U-8.CA.  1717(b). 

■Dam,  The  Pricing  of  North  Sea  Oas  in 
Britain,  J.  L.  &  BcoNoicics,  April  1070. 

"  Under  i  7(a)  of  the  Gas  Act  (16  VS.CJL 
I  717f  (a) )  IPO  after  notice  and  iMaring  may 
order  a  pipeline  company  to  extend  its  facil- 
ities and  sell  to  certain  partiea  if  FPC  finds 
that  no  undue  burden  will  be  placed  upon 
the  company  thereby  or  impair  service  to 
existing  custcxners. 


PAKISTAN 


Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  because 
the  world  attempts  to  ignore  a  problem 
does  not  mean  that  it  will  go  away.  For 
wedEs,  the  world  press  has  given  only 
minimal  press  attention  to  the  plight  of 
minorities  in  Bangladesh  and  Pakistan. 
But  the  misery  of  these  people  continues 
and  will  continue  until  steps  are  taken  to 
provide  help. 

An  April  17  article  in  the  New  York 
Times,  written  by  Robert  Trumbull,  de- 
scribes the  bitterness  in  Bangladesh  over 
the  fate  of  some  400,000  Bengalis  now 
stranded  in  Pakistan.  Included  in  the 
group  are  highly  skilled  civil  servants 
and  military  officers  desperately  needed 
in  their  new  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Trumbull's  article  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 
as  follows: 
(From  the  New  York  Times  Apr.  17,  1072] 

Dacca  Fxass  rox  Bkngalis  m  Pakistan 
(By  Robert  Trumbull) 

Dacca,  Bangijuiksh,  April  16. — ^The  re- 
patriation of  400,000  Bengalis  from  Pakistan 
Is  an  emotional  Issue  with  profound  Impact 
m  this  stniggllng  new  nation. 

Tbe  refusal  of  Pakistani  authorities  to 
grant  exit  permits  to  the  Bengalis,  or  permit 
communication  of  any  kind  between  Paki- 
stan and  her  former  eastern  province,  has 
left  thousands  of  Bangladesh  families  with- 
out financial  support.     ^^ 

Among  the  Bengalis  are  12,000  civil  serv- 
ants, many  with  experience  in  high  official 
poets,  and  28,000  military  personnel.  Includ- 
ing officers  up  to  the  rank  of  major  general. 

wangiarfAnh,  whose  76  million  people  are 
mostly  peasants  and  laborers,  regards  their 
enforced  stay  in  Pakistan  as  a  serious  drain 
of  talent. 

'The  return  of  our  highly  qualified  people 
now  held  In  Pakistan  would  give  Bangla- 
desh a  stabUlty  that  we  badly  need."  an 
official  here  declared. 

NATIONAI.  GBOOP  FOBMID 

Relatives  and  friends  of  the  stranded 
Bengalis  have  formed  a  national  organlsa- 
tlon.  the  Association  for  Deliverance  of 
Bengalis  Detailed  in  Pakistan,  to  mobilize 
pressure  for  repatriation. 

"My  house  is  full  of  weeping,"  M.  A.  Jabber, 
a  retired  engineer  who  Is  head  of  the  asso- 
ciation, told  an  American  caller.  The  divans 
in  the  marble-floored  living  room  of  his  ttptk- 
clous  house  were  occupied  by  a  dosen  tear- 
ful wives  and  mothers.  A  carved  table  was 
piled  high  with  letters  appealing  for  help. 

A  young  woman  m  a  blue-and-gold  sari 
said  that  iinmarrted  crfBcers  from  Bangla- 


desh in  the  Pakistani  Army  were  in  "con- 
centration camps"  and  were  "not  receiving 
their  salaries." 

T^ie  stranded  Bengalis,  she  said,  bad  writ- 
ten of  their  detention  In  letters  sent  to  rela- 
tives through  contacts  In  Britain,  tbe 
United  States  and  other  countries. 

Oocaslmally  a  Bengali  manages  to  escape 
from  Pakistan  by  subterfuge.  Four  men 
dressed  like  Baluchi  villagers  from  tbe  Pak- 
istani frontier  area  made  their  way  by  lx>at 
to  a  Persian  Oulf  shelkdcun. 

NO  Nxws  roa  s  months 

A  young  woman  In  a  green-patterned  sarl 
said  she  had  not  heard  from  her  husband, 
a  medical  officer  in  Pakistan,  for  more  than 
two  months.  A  round-faced  20-year-cdd  wife 
with  a  baby,  whoee  husband  was  in  the 
Pakistani  customs  service,  lamented  that 
she  and  her  child  had  become  an  additional 
burden  on  Impoverished  relations. 

The  Bangladesh  Oovernment  was  In- 
formed unofficially  through  tbe  Interna- 
tional Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  this  week 
that  Pakistan  bad  agreed  "In  principle"  to 
consider  repatriation  of  tbe  Bengalis.  But 
tbe  question  is  complicated  by  tbe  Issue  of 
03,000  Pakistani  prisoners  of  war  held  In 
IndU. 

The  prisoners  were  taken  in  tbe  13-day 
war  between  Pakistan  and  India  that  resulted 
in  Pakistan's  surrender  and  the  establish- 
ment of  Bangladesh.  The  new  state  has  set 
up  a  tribunal  to  try  some  of  them  for  "war 
crimes." 

President  Zulfikar  All  Bhutto  of  Pakistan 
is  under  pressure  to  hold  onto  tbe  Bengalis 
until  all  the  war  prisoners  are  released. 


EVENTS  IN  GERMANY 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  it 
occurs  to  me  that  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  has  been  so  deeply  absorbed  re- 
cently by  events  in  Indochina  that  they 
may  have  not  been  paying  close  atten- 
tion to  events  in  Germany  which  could 
have  profound  and  perhaps  unhappy  im- 
plications for  the  future  security  of  West- 
em  Europe  and  the  United  States. 

My  reference  Is  to  the  recent  treaties 
which  were  negotiated  by  West  German 
Chancellor  Willie  Brandt  with  the  So- 
viet Union  and  Poland. 

The  question  of  whether  Brandt  can 
obtain  parliamentary  approval  for  his 
policy  of  improved  relations  with  Eastern 
Europe  is  subject  to  considerable  doubt. 
There  is  a  distinct  possibility  that  when 
the  treaties  face  their  final  test  in  June, 
Brandt's  widely-discussed  Ostpolitik  may 
be  completely  scuttled  and  his  govern- 
ment defeated.  This  in  turn  would  cast 
considerable  doubt  over  the  outcome  of 
new  national  elections  this  summer  in- 
stead of  a  year  ahead  as  scheduled. 

Blr.  President,  there  has  beei^  consider- 
able debate  throughout  the  world  as  to 
what  the  consummation  of  the  treaties 
would  mean  in  terms  of  an  overall  East- 
West  detente  in  Europe  in  the  immediate 
future. 

For  myself,  I  am  Inclined  to  believe  re- 
liable friends  of  mine  in  West  Germany 
that  claim  if  the  treaties  are  ratified  in 
their  present  form,  it  will  be  extremely 
difficult  for  West  Germany  not  to  slip 
into  the  eastern  Communist  bloc  orbit 
and  for  the  German  economy  not  to  be 
socialized  as  a  consequence. 

The  sources  appear  to  feel — and  I  be- 
lieve with  considerable  Justification — 
that  if  the  Soviet  and  Polish  treaties  are 
adopted  the  West  Germans  wiU  ultimate- 
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ly  be  subjected  to  grave  extortions  yy 
Moscow.  In  light  of  this,  Mr.  President ,  I 
think  it  would  be  helpful  if  our  Oovei  a- 
ment     would     encourage     Chanceljor 
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Brandt  to  renegotiate  these  treaties 
that  there  will  be  no  doubt  In  the  mli^ 
of  conscientious  Germans  ^at 
treaties  will  be  in  the  best  interest 
their  own  country  and  the  free  world 
the  Soviets  are  genuinely  Interested  li  i 
detente  with  the  West,  they  should  hi  ve 
no  objections  to  further  discussions  a  id 
negotiations.  It  is  the  feeling  amoog 
many  responsible  Germans  that  BranA^ 
government  acted  too  quickly  and  wit  li- 
out  considering  the  implications  of  th  !lr 
action  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  the  German  Parla- 
ment  is  entirely  free  to  make  whatei  er 
decisions  it  feels  are  best  and  I  wsh 
to  emphasize  that  the  United  States  ti  as 
never  formerly  supported  the  Ostpolll  Ik 
of  Chancellor  Brandt.  And  I  believe  it  Is 
further  important  to  note  that,  in  lig  it 
of  this  situation,  the  rejection  of  the  So- 
viet and  Polish  treaties,  as  they  mm 
stand,  would  not  mean  isolation  for  t  le 
West  Germans. 

Also,  Mr.  President,  it  should  be  not  ed 
that  the  Christian  Democrat  Union  [in 
Germany,  which  Is  opposed  to  the 
treaties  have  a  peace  policy — or  if  jiou 
wish  to  call  It  an  OstpoUtlk  of  its  o^. 
This  policy  corresponds  more  nearly 
the  policies  of  the  Nixon  administratlbn 
than  do  those  of  the  socialist-liberal  gov- 
ernment of  Chancellor  Brandt. 

Because  the  coming  test  in  the  wist 
German  Parliament  Is  so  Important 
the  cause  of  freedom  everywhere  I  ffclt 
the  Senate  should  turn  some  of  Its  it 
tentlon  in  the  direction  of  Europe 
well  as  in  the  direction  of  Southeast 
Asia. 


DR.  FRANK  STANTON  ON 
POPULATION 

Mr.   PACKWOOD.    Mr.   President    It 
would  le  dlfllctilt  to  overestimate  l^e 
powerful  influence  of  television   as   . 
molder  of  public  opinion  and  as  a  cc  d 
veyor.  if  you  will,  of  InformaUon  ab(  ut 
the  state  of  the  Nation  and  the  woi  d. 
Implicitly,  television  has  the  option  of 
maximizing   or   minimizing  its   opp(r 
tunlties  to  perform  educational  fiuc 
tions. 

One  of  the  most  crucial  educatloqal 
needs  we  are  facing  today,  both  as  a  _. 
tion  and  as  members  of  the  intematlo  a 
al  commimlty,  concerns  our  ecologltal 
structure,  and  the  relationship  betwem 
humanity  suid  the  rest  of  nature.  In  o  or 
headlong  rush  into  Industrial  sophls  1 
cation,  we  have  all  but  Ignored  the  ni  t 
ural   balances  which   support  our  Ife 
here  on  earth.  Further,  we  have  refua  jd 
to  face  the  fact  that,  given  these  natu]  al 
balances,  more  Is  not  necessarily  bett  Br 
when  it  comes  to  reproduction. 

This  Is  one  area  where  television  h  is 
a  major  role.  In  a  myriad  of  ways,  tel  >- 
vision  has  the  means  to  convey  the  mai : 
nitude  of  the  problem  we  are  facing  If 
our  population  growth  rates  are  n{»t 
slowed,  and  the  hard  choices  we  as  _ 
nation  and  as  members  of  the  humtn 
community,  will  have  to  make  as  loi[g 
as  our  growth  continues. 


The  National  Academy  of  Tdevlslaci 
Arts  and  Sciences  recently  sponsored  a 
conference  on  the  role  of  tdevMon  vls-a- 
vls  the  population  Issue.  Dr.  Frank  Stan- 
ton, vice  chairman  of  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  Sjrstem.  In  addressing  the 
assemUed  group,  indicated  his  belief 
that— 

Television,  aa  m  nukjor  medium  of  pubUc 
Information,  can  and  muat  do  more  to  focus 
attmtlon  on  powdbly  oar  moat  aerlous  world 
problem.  What  makea  It  ao  urgent  Is  tbat 
we  hare  so  little  tlma— ao  little  time  to  un- 
derstand the  global  oonaequenoea  of  human 
fertility  and  to  act  wlaely  on  that  awareneas. 

Dr.  Stanton  continued  with  an  ex- 
amination of  television's  role  In  this 
critical  educational  field.  His  comments 
deserve  the  attention  of  everyone  who 
cares  about  the  world  we  are  leaving  to 
our  children  and  generatl<»is  to  come. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Dr. 
Stanton's  address  be  printed  in  the  Rkc- 

OEO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoao, 
as  follows: 

RaMABKW    BT    FlANK    STANTON.    ViCX    CHAIB- 
ICAN ,  COLITMBIA  BBOAOCASTINO  STsmC.  INC. 

We  are  here  today  to  take  a  hard  look 
at  the  problem  of  population  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  broadcaster.  How  can  we  in 
broadcasting  help  create  a  more  complete 
understanding  of  the  fact  that  exponential 
growth  of  the  world's  population  Is  among 
the  moat  urgent  problems  of  this  Onal  quarter 
of  the  twentieth  century?  How  can  we  pre- 
sent most  effectively  to  our  audience  aU  the 
considerations,  all  the  known  facts,  al^  the 
argiunents  and  counter-arguments  about  a 
subject  so  Intensely  personal  and  emotional 
as  procreation,  yet  so  Imbued  with  the  long- 
term  public  Interest? 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I  have  no 
quick  and  easy  answers.  But  I  do  have  a 
pomt  of  view.  It  is  baaed  on  the  premise 
that  television,  as  a  major  medium  of  public 
Information,  can  and  must  de  mora  to  focus 
attention  on  possibly  our  most  serious  world 
problem. 

What  makes  It  so  urgent  Is  that  we  have 
so  little  time — so  little  time  to  understand 
the  global  consequences  of  human  fertility 
and  to  act  wisely  on  that  awareneas.  Our 
gloomiest  forecasters  predict  that  famine  and 
disease  will  brutally  control  the  world  birth 
rate  If  we  are  not  wise  enough  to  figure  out 
some  better  way  soon.  Indeed.  Dennis  L. 
Meadows  of  M.I.T.  points  to  society's  total 
collapse  If  population  continues  on  Its  pres- 
ent path.  Others  dispute  this  dire  conclu- 
sion. They  point  scornfully  to  the  early  nine- 
teenth centurr  predictions  of  Malthus,  who 
maintained  that  population  inceases  at  a  geo- 
metrical rate  while  the  means  of  subsistence 
Increases  only  at  an  arithmetic  rate.  The  re- 
sulting Imbalance,  he  said,  is  adjusted  only  by 
war.  famine,  pestUence  and  misery.  What 
Malthus  failed  to  foresee,  of  course,  was  the 
great  technological  revolution  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  which  enabled  man  to  pro- 
duce not  only  enough,  but  more  than  enough, 
food  to  sustain  all  of  Western  civilization. 
Tet  one  cannot  look  today  at  India  and 
other  Par  Eastern  countrlea.  as  well  as  parts 
of  South  America,  without  wondering  wheth- 
er Malthus  might  not  have  been  right  after 
aU. 

Obviously,  we  all  hope  for  favorable  de- 
velopments In  oiu-  own  lifetime — food  tram 
the  sea.  Improved  agricultural  production, 
better  use  of  fertilizers,  better  International 
distribution  o<  food — which  may  counter  the 
most  mournful  misgivings  of  a  twentieth 
century  Malthus.  But  we  will  have  to  work 
to  bring  these  things  about — we  cannot  relax 


In  the  comforting  aasumptlon  that  over-pop- 
ulation Is  a  problem  that  will  somehow  solve 
ItseU  In  time. 

All  of  us.  I  think,  can  consider  certain 
fundamental  facta  aa  undlq>uted.  First,  la 
the  sheer  mathematical  Inevitability  of  popu- 
lation growth.  The  human  race  took  all  the 
centuries  to  1900  to  build  a  population  of  1.6 
billion.  This  more  than  doubled  to  3.8  blUlon 
during  the  next  70  years.  So  there  is  little 
reason  to  doubt  forecasts  that  If  growth  con- 
tinues at  this  rate,  world  population  could 
reach  7  blUlon  before  the  year  aooo. 

Second,  population  growth  U  an  Integral 
element  In  a  whole  complex  of  problems  that 
plague  the  world  today — Including  poUutlon 
of  the  environment  and  consumption  of  di- 
minishing natural  resources.  If  there  are 
more  people.  It  follows  that  there  u  more 
pressure  for  ectmomlc  growth.  More  people 
require  more  food,  yet  they  abeorb  land  for- 
merly available  for  producing  food.  Even  If, 
by  aome  miracle,  population  growth  were  to 
be  stopped  tomorrow  around  the  world,  we 
would  still  be  left  with  many  of  those  prob- 
lems simply  because  of  the  sheer  numbers  of 
people  who  already  Inhabit  the  planet.  But 
control  of  population  clearly  could  help  to 
ease  many  of  the  social  and  economic  dlffl- 
cultles  facing  us  today. 

A  third  major  fact  of  the  population  Issue 
Is  Ita  global  character.  Expanding  population 
affects  every  nation,  although  In  differing 
wa]^  Some,  such  as  our  own  country,  al- 
ready are  actively  contending  with  It.  But  It 
wlU  do  no  good  for  one  or  a  few  nations  to 
face  the  issue  If  others  Ignore  It.  National 
borders  nowadays  have  little  effect  In  sepa- 
rating one  society  from  the  problems  of  an- 
other. Population  Is  the  kind  of  problem 
whose  scope  demands  that  aU  nations  re- 
solve It  concurrently,  if  not  cooperatively. 

If  we  could  help  people  to  understand  these 
three  fundamentals,  we  would  be  well  along 
the  road  to  a  consensus  favoring  rational 
control  of  population  growth.  But  how  does 
a  nation  deal  with  such  a  problem?  Highly 
sensitive  attitudes  are  Involved — moral,  po- 
litical, culttiral.  Above  all.  attitudes  that  are 
Intensely  private  and  personal,  involving  bU- 
lions  of  complex  relationships  between  pairs 
of  peojde.  The  American  approach  to  such 
Issuea  and  attitudes  Is  essentially  democratic: 
out  of  free  expression  of  information  and 
ideas,  let  a  consensus  develop.  The  American 
tradition  holds  that  when  a  problem  Is  clearly 
defined  and  well  understood,  the  people  will 
arrive  at  a  decision  that  best  aenrea  the  na- 
tional Interest. 

Such  decisions  must  be  based  on  informa- 
tion adequately  communicated.  Here  televi- 
sion can  be  especially  effective.  Moreover,  In 
any  discussion  of  a  vital  issue,  we  must  play 
a  responsible  role. 

All  of  us  here  today  know  what  television 
journalism  has  done  to  alert  the  American 
people — to  inform  them — to  make  them  more 
acutely  aware  of  a  whole  range  of  contem- 
porary social  problems,  population  growth 
Included 

Many  broadcasts  through  the  years  have 
played  a  significant  role  In  stimulating,  fo- 
cusing, mobilizing  national  attention  on  the 
rape  of  the  environment.  Television's  ruth- 
less eye  has  depicted  most  vividly  the  pol- 
luting of  our  waters,  the  poisoning  of  our 
atmosphere. 

The  nation's  awareness  of  the  narcotics 
problem  has  been  acutely  sharpened  by  tele- 
vision. The  networks  and  individual  stations 
across  the  nation  have  devoted  a  tremendous 
amount  of  time  to  this  subject. 

The  problem  of  crime  and  law  enforcement 
haa  been  examined  in  probing  depth  in  both 
dramatic  series  and  Innumerable  docu- 
mentaries. 

The  same  can  be  said  about  racial  and 
minority  problems,  riots,  ghettos,  discrimina- 
tion In  employment,  auto  accidents,  housing, 
venereal  disease.  These  subjects  have  all  been 
treated  extensively  and  effectively. 
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At  this  point  I  oan  hear  the  population 
spedaUsU  say.  "But  what  have  you  done  tat 
us  on  population  controlT"  My  answer  la, 
"Some,  but  xkot  enough."  I  am  oomiAetely  In 
accord  with  those  who  hold  that  the  popula- 
tion Issue  deserves  to  be  covered  as  meaning- 
fully as  any  of  the  critical  social  problems  I 
have  mentioned — and  Indeed  perhaps  even 
more  Intensively  and  in  greater  depth.  Popu- 
lation pressures  are  an  Integral  part  of  so 
many  other  problems;  In  many  oases — al- 
though we  are  sometimes  loath  to  admit  It — 
they  are  the  basic  causes  of  other  Ills  iHilch 
aflllet  society. 

But  television  has  not  been  dertilet  In  ita 
attention  to  the  Issue.  Apart  from  consider- 
able news  coverage  on  both  the  network  and 
station  levels,  there  have  been  numerous 
special  broadcasts  devoted  to  this  subject. 
Many  of  you,  I  hope,  wUl  recaU  the  hard- 
hitting CBS  REPORTS:  "The  Peculation  Ex- 
plosion." which  in  1959  generated  heated  dis- 
cussion both  here  and  abroad.  This  prime 
time  report  analysed  the  problem  with 
searching  Intensity,  sparing  none  of  the  awe- 
some details  with  which  men  the  world  over 
must  be  knowledgeable.  And  this  Is  the 
proper  role  of  journalism — to  dig  out  and 
report  the  facts,  and  never  to  shy  from  the 
truth,  no  matter  how  uncomfortable. 

In  our  jourzudlstlc  coverage,  we  must  strive 
always  to  maintain  the  highest  standards  of 
responsibility.  On  the  population  issue,  as  on 
any  other,  news  judgment  must  be  exercised 
by  professionals — men  who  are  trained  to 
marshal  facts  and  put  them  In  perspective. 

Obvious  as  the  need  for  programming  ob- 
jectivity must  be  to  aU  broadcasters,  I  em- 
phaaiae  it  because  some  population  control 
advocates  take  the  position  that  the  net- 
works ought  simply  to  aeil  time  for  programs 
which  they — ^the  advoeatea — themselves  pre- 
pare. I  cannot  believe  that  the  cause  of  popu- 
lation control  is  best  served — or  even  well 
served — by  selling  time  for  subjective  ad- 
vocacy of  an  Issue  so  profoundly  Involving 
the  public  Interest.  Nor,  obviously,  can  the 
broadcaster  abdicate  his  own  responsibility 
to  assure  that  what  viewers  see  Is  fair  and 
factual.  It  Is  for  this  reason  that  CBS  has 
rejected  a  request  from  the  Commission  on 
Population  Orowtb  and  the  American  Future 
to  purchase  an  hour  of  prime  time  in  order 
to  present  Its  own  version  of  Its  report. 

There  Is  a  place  In  television,  of  course, 
for  advocating  points  of  view.  As  those  of  you 
who  have  the  responsibility  for  a  station's 
voice  well  know,  individual  stations  can  be 
effective  through  their  own  broadcast  edi- 
torials, which  can  do  so  much  to  encourage 
public  awareness  and  to  stimulate  a  healthy 
exchange  of  differing  views. 

Tvirnlng  now  to  programming  outside  the 
news  area.  It  Is  not  true— aa  it  sometimes 
has  been  alleged — that  birth  control  or  popu- 
lation control  are  taboo  subjects  for  televi- 
sion. They  are  not — any  more  than  any  other 
problem  of  our  times.  Questions  related  to 
the  population  problem  have  figured  in 
many  different  kinds  of  broadcasts,  from  net- 
work  and  local  talk  shows  to  THE  DEFEND- 
ERS to  ecological  reportage  In  the  National 
Geogn^hlc  Society  series  to  the  conscien- 
tious and  factual  treatment  of  a  hospital 
abortion  clinic  In  LOVE  OF  LIFE  this  past 
January. 

CBS  pcUcj  with  respect  to  entertainment 
programming  requires  only  that  subject  mat- 
ter be  artistically  relevant.  This  p<^lcy  is  ex- 
plicit: "It  la  recognised  that  literary  or  dra- 
maUe  materials.  ln<dudUi«  p<9ular  songs, 
may  on  occasion  embody  the  expression  of 
pointa  of  view  on  important  current  Issues. 
Such  material  Is  not  unacceptable  provided 
that  such  vlewp<rfnts  are  an  Integral  and 
artisUcaUy  valid  part  of  the  material,  that 
the  material  has  been  chosen  on  the  basis 
of  Its  entertainment  or  artistic  merits  only 
and  tbat  it  does  not  reflect  any  attempt  to 
construct  a  program  representing  any  par- 
ticular edlt<vlal  point  of  view." 


Just  as  television  dnuna  has  been  effective 
In  revealing  the  painful  consequences  of  nar- 
cotics, crime,  poverty  and  other  social  ills, 
so  are  there  opportunities  for  comparable 
treatment  of  the  peculation  dilemma. 

Speaking  of  the  Intact  of  televlsltm 
drama.  President  Ntaon.  In  a  message  last 
November  to  the  West  Coast  counterpart 
to  this  meeting  here  today,  said: 

"Televlsbm  Is  man's  moat  pervasive  me- 
dium at  communication.  The  skills  and  imag- 
ination of  the  writer,  the  perception  and  vi- 
sion of  the  director,  the  ideals  and  the  abU- 
Ity  of  the  producer,  the  sensitive  Inteipre- 
tatlon  of  the  actor,  and  the  dedication  and 
oonactenoe  of  the  executive — all  these  must 
contribute  to  enable  this  great  medium  to 
provide  reqwnsible  leadership  In  helping 
Americans  of  all  walks  of  life  consider  and 
find  answers  to  theee  questions." 

The  President  was  describing  the  partici- 
pation of  professional  communicators  like 
many  of  you  here  today  in  the  American 
democratic  process.  Since  he  sent  that  mes- 
sage, evidence  has  come  to  light  that  this 
process  may  already  have  begun  to  produce 
significant  decisions  in  the  population  field. 
The  Census  Bureau  reported  last  month  that 
wives  in  the  18  to  34  age  group  now  expect 
to  have  an  average  of  2.4  children,  compared 
with  2.9  for  the  same  group  In  1967.  That  is 
a  sharp  drop,  and  it  approaches  the  2.1  rate 
at  which  the  population  merely  replaces  it- 
self. We  dont  know,  of  course,  how  diirable 
this  new  attitude  will  be.  But  some  persua- 
sive Information  obviously  has  reached  the 
key  group  of  women  just  entering  their 
childbearlng  years. 

But  there  is  more  to  do— more  for  the 
medium  of  television,  as  well  as  our  national 
leadership.  Television,  for  example,  should 
consider  whether  this  vital  issue  has  been 
assigned  a  siifflclent  priority  in  the  context 
of  our  times.  Is  it  really  secondary  to  some 
of  the  other  social  woes  with  which  we  are 
so  preoccupied? 

A  high  quality  of  political  leadership  will 
be  necessary  In  helping  our  citizens  to  reach 
their  decisions.  I  am  confident  that  the  find- 
ings of  the  Commission  on  Population 
Growth  and  the  American  Future,  whose 
Chairman.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Srd.  ad- 
dressed this  group  so  ably  this  morning,  will 
make  a  significant  contribution  to  the  na- 
tional debate  on  population  policy.  Such  a 
policy  would,  we  assume,  be  one  of  guidance, 
not  coercion.  And  we  are  talking  in  an  In- 
ternational context  rather  than  a  purely  na- 
tional one.  even  though  we  will  have  to  teep 
working  to  maintain  the  present  level  of 
progress  In  the  VS. 

Whatever  position  the  United  States  takes 
will  obviously  have  great  Impact  beyond  our 
shores.  Our  government  is  already  helping 
other  nations  with  population  control  pro- 
grams, at  the  rate  of  about  $100  million  a 
year.  But  our  motives  are  bound  to  be  ques- 
tioned if  we  do  not  practice  what  we  preach. 
We  will  be  more  effective  as  an  advocate  of 
rational  population  planning  around  the 
world  when  we  have  a  national  plan  of  our 
own — and  when  it  shows  real  results. 

UJ3.  television  Itself  can  have  an  impor- 
tant Impact  on  world  population  problems. 
Just  In  doing  a  good  job  for  domestic  con- 
sumption we  can  help  overseas,  because  it  is 
estimated  that  22  percent  of  the  world's 
people  already  have  the  opportunity  to  see 
our  broadcasts.  And  we  all  are  aware  that  if 
we  do  a  good  job  creatively,  the  technology 
exists  to  carry  our  work  to  every  comer  of 
the  earth. 

Whatever  we  iiltlmately  accomplish  on  a 
world  scale,  our  first  order  of  business  Is  here 
at  home.  We  \inderstand  our  own  society 
best,  and  It  Is  here  that  we  can  put  our  vari- 
ous talents  to  work  most  effectively.  The 
Amerloan  people  will  appreciate  a  Uunrough 
and  responsible  preaentatlon  of  the  problem 
^wrf  the  options  open  to  us.  They  need  not 
be  persuaded,  but  only  informed.  Once  In- 


formed, I  am  confident  they  will  reach  the 
right  decision. 


A  NOBLE  EFFORT  OS  BEHALF  OF 
AMERICA'S  SECOND  LARGEST 
AND   MOST   IGNORED   MINORITY 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  today,  in 
California,  there  are  3,101,000  Spanish 
Americans,  almost  all  of  whom  are  Chi- 
cane. Spanish  Americans  are  the  largest 
mlnori^  in  the  State  of  California,  and 
the  largest  minority  in  the  Southwest 
according  to  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau. 
Employment  statistics  at  both  private 
and  government  agencies  Indicate  that 
Chicanes  are  also  the  group  that  are 
least  likely  to  be  hired  and  piost  likely 
to  be  fired.  For  example,  a  recently  com- 
pleted analysis — by  Public  Advocates, 
Inc.,  and  the  Mexican-American  Legal 
Defense  and  Educational  Fund — shows 
that  less  than  5  percent  of  all  employees 
in  the  top  100  corporatifHis  headquar- 
tered in  California  are  Spanish  sur- 
named,  that  less  than  5  percent  of  Cali- 
fornia State  government  ranployees  are 
Spanish  sumamed.  and  less  than  6  per- 
cent of  the  Federal  Government's  em- 
ployees are  Spanish  sumamed.  This  has 
occurred  despite,  according  to  the  U.S. 
Census  Bureau.  Spanlsh-sumamed  per- 
sons representing  16  percent  of  the 
State's  population  or  s^proximately 
three  times  the  percentage  of  persons 
employed  by  the  largest  public  and 
private  employers. 

Since  becoming  a  Senator,  I  have 
stated  that  the  resolutlcm  of  this  gross 
underemployment  of  Spanish  Americans 
would  be  one  of  my  highest  priorities.  It 
is  therefore  with  great  pleasure  that  I 
commend  and  applaud  my  State's  largest 
private  employer.  Pacific  Telephone  k 
TelegTS«)h — 97,000  employees — for  its  re- 
cent coursigeous.  forward-looking,  and 
far-reaching  decision  to  triple  the  num- 
ber of  Spanish-American  employees 
within  its  work  force  and  provide  (112 
million  per  annum  additional  to  the 
Spanish-American  community's  earning 
power. 

Spedflcally.  on  March  24.  1972,  the 
President  of  Pacific  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graph. Jerrane  Hull,  at  the  annual  share- 
holders meeting  announced  that: 

A.  By  1975.  Pacific  Telephone  would  more 
than  double  Its  Spanish-American  work-foroe 
from  the  present  6%  to  14%. 

B.  That  by  1980.  Pacific  Telefrtione  would 
triple  its  Spanish-American  work-force  by 
guaranteeing  that  it  would  reach  population 
parity  for  Spanish -American  persons.  (Tbat 
is  one  in  every  five  employees  would  be 
Spanish-American.) 

C.  It  wotQd  take  responsibility  for  training 
and  hiring  at  least  1,000  Spanlsh-Speaktnjr 
only  persons — many  of  whom  are  being  dis- 
placed from  agricultural  employment  as  a 
result  of  mechanization. 

D.  In  order  to  achieve  these  far-reaching 
goals,  It  would  attempt  to  ensure  that  one 
out  of  every  four  new  hires  in  its  work-force 
would  be  Spanish-American  and  that  as  many 
as  30%  of  its  college  graduate  hires  would  be 
Spanish  -American. 

An  analsnsis  cfxnpleted  by  Public  Ad- 
vocates, Inc.,  and  the  Mexican-American 
Legal  Defense  and  Educational  Fund 
shows  that  the  result  of  this  effort  will  be 
to  produce  14,000  additional  Jobs  for 
Danish  Americans  In  the  State  of  Call- 
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f  onila  at  a  minimum  estimated  valu^  of 
(112  million  per  year.  This  Is  estimate)  to 
be  a  greater  amciint  per  annum  tl  lan 
the  sum  provided  by  OEO  to  the  Spani  ih- 
American  community  In  the  State  of 
California. 

Over  the  next  decade,  it  Is  estimi  ted 
that  Pacific  Telephone's  efforts  will  i  ro- 
vlde  almost  $1  billion  in  additions^  ea  n- 
ings  to  the  Spanish-American  conu  m- 
nlty. 

It  Is  also  estimated  that  the  number 
of  management  poeitions  that  Paciflc 
Telephone  Is  pledging  Itself  to  provide  for 
Spanish  Americans  will  exceed  the  U  tal 
number  of  management  positions  now  oc- 
cupied by  Spanish  Americans  in  the  LOO 
largest  corporations  based  in  Callfor  lia. 

Major  Mexican- American  organs  ea- 
tions.  such  as  the  Mexican- Ameri  »n 
Political  Association,  the  League  at 
United  Latin  American  Citizens,  bhe 
American  O  J.  Forum,  and  La  Raza  I  aw 
Students  Association,  have  warmly  and 
enthusiastically  greeted  this  magniflc  ent 
pledge  by  Pacific  Telephone  and  T«  le- 
graph. 

Besides  Joining  with  these  organlEa- 
tlons  that  have  accomplished  so  much  on 
behalf  of  the  Spanish- American  ctm- 
munity,  I  would  like  to  lu-ge  the  f oll<  w- 
ing: 

A.  Every  other  major  corporation  In  CUl- 
fornla,  and  the  Southwest,  follow  Pa<lflo 
Telephone's  lead  and  announce  specillc  <  m- 
ployment  goals  for  the  Spanlsh-Amerl  »m 
community,  other  minorities,  and  womei  i. 

B.  That  the  federal  government,  alle  ;ed 
to  be  the  greatest  under-employer  and  11s- 
crlmlnator  against  the  Spanlsh-Amerlc  ins. 
follow  President  Nixon's  lead  and  pledge  It- 
self to  a  "Philadelphia  Plan"  containing  i  pe- 
cUlc  population  parity  employment  goali  for 
the  Spanish-American  community. 

C.  That  state  and  local  governiment 
throughout  the   Southwest  do  likewise 

I  Should  like  to  add  Just  one  o  ;her 
thought.  President  Nixon  has  Imposed 
emplojmient  goals  on  labor  imions  ui  ider 
the  so-oalled  "Philadelphia  Plan."  li  iny 
labor  unions  have  charged  hypoc  isy 
since  the  President  has  never  urged  s  m- 
llar  emplojrment  goals  upon  the  Fed  sral 
Government.  To  paraphrase  the  PtjsI- 
dent  when  he  quoted  Chairman  Mem: 
President  Nixon,  times  passes.  One  h  m- 
dred  years  is  too  long.  Seize  the  day,  is- 
sue an  Executive  order.  Provide  a  "P  ill- 
adelphla  Plan"  for  Federal  Governm  snt 
employees.  Ya  basta. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  published  in  he 
Oakland  Tribune,  of  March  24,  1172, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  art  cle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkc(  rd, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Oakland  TTlbime,  Mar.  24,  IQ*;  3] 
PT&T  TO  Box  MoBX  Spanish  Spiaxzu 

Pacific  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.  tc  day 
announced  that  approzUnately  26  per  cei  t  of 
Its  new  hlrlngs  between  now  and  1980  wll  1  be 
of  Spanish-surname  persons  In  an  effoxjt  to 
improve  job  opportunities  for  minorities 
women. 

The  decision  was  hailed  by  spokeamei 
the  Mexlcan-AmerlcaLn  Legal  Defense 
Education  Fund  and  Public  Advocates,  tnc. 
a  public  Interest  law  flim,  which  have  lieen 
negotiating  with  Padflc  Telephone  over  the 
past  two  years  for  more  minority  Jobs. 

Mario  Obledo,  general  counsel  for  the  de> 


fense  and  education  fund,  said  the  FTAT 
action  sets  a  atandanl  for  other  utllltlec  and 
private  corporations  to  follow. 

"It  was  a  courageous  step  for  the  tele- 
phone company  to  take  in  meeting  its  social 
responsibilities  to  minority  groups  and  ulti- 
mately to  our  coxintry  in  providing  equal  op- 
portunity for  minorities,"  he  said. 

Robert  OnalBda.  a  partner  in  Public  Ad- 
vocates, Inc.,  said  he  was  "very  excited"  about 
the  company's  decision  and  said  it  will  be  a 
goal  for  other  companies  to  match,  not  only 
In  California  but  throughout  the  Southwest 
where  there  are  many  Spanish-speaking  citi- 
zens. 

He  partictilarly  singled  out  Pacific's  plan  to 
hire  and  train  over  the  next  five  years  1,000 
persons  who  q)eak  Spanish. 

Company  president  Jerome  W.  Hull  told 
shareholders  at  the  firm's  anntial  meeting  in 
San  Francisco  that  PT&T  expects  by  1980  to 
be  at  the  Spanlsb-sumamed  California  per- 
centage, estimated  to  be  17  to  20  per  cent 
by  that  time.  The  Interim  goal  Is  to  reach  a 
12  to  14  percentage  mark  by  the  end  of  1976, 
he  said. 

At  present,  slightly  more  than  6  per  cent  of 
Pacific's  97,000  work  force  is  Spanish  sxir- 
name.  Hull  said.  The  1970  census  indicates 
that  about  16  per  cent  of  the  state's  popula- 
tion Is  Spanish  surname. 

TO  meet  Its  objectives,  Hull  said  20  to  25 
per  cent  of  aU  new  hires  each  year  are 
planned  to  be  Spanish  surnsmaed  persons 
until  the  desired  percentage  is  reached.  About 
30  per  cent  of  college  gradiiate  new  hires  will 
be  Chicanes,  he  added. 

Hull  said  the  company's  program  goals  are 
both  "realistic  and  forward  looking."  He  said 
the  firm's  experience  to  date  "leads  us  to 
believe  we  can  reach  our  employment  goals 
without  compromising  our  hiring,  employ- 
ment or  service  standards." 

The  goal  for  minorities  Is  to  achieve  a  racial 
composition  at  all  levels  of  employment 
which  Is  in  direct  relationship  to  the  com- 
munities served  by  the  company  In  Califor- 
nia, HuU  said.  The  company  also  •  •  •  dis- 
tribution of  men  and  women  In  management 
level  positions,  he  added. 

Onalzda  estimated  that  Pacific's  program 
wlU  result  In  14,000  new  Jobs  by  1980  to 
Spanish-surname  persons,  with  a  total  an- 
nual payroll  estimated  of  $112  million.  He 
said  management  level  positions  for  Chicanes 
over  the  next  10  years  will  exceed  the  num- 
ber now  held  by  Spanish-Americans  In  the 
top  100  companies  In  California. 

Obledo  said  he  is  now  negotiating  with  10 
other  California  corporations  and  public  util- 
ities to  increase  minority  employment  op- 
portunities. 

"Now  that  Pacific  has  set  the  pace,  per- 
haps the  others  will  follow,"  he  said. 


and 

for 

and 


HARRIS  WRONG  ON  HOU8INO 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  by  letter 
dated  April  13,  1972,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris)  asked  Senators 
to  Join  with  him  in  opposing  a  housing 
project  which  the  city  and  county  of 
Denver  have  submitted  to  the  Depart- 
ment o'  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
for  funding  under  current  HUD  pro- 
grams. 

Because  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
has  Involved  other  Senators  In  this 
matter,  I  think  all  Senators  might  bene- 
fit from  an  editorial  entitled,  "Harris 
Wrong:  In  Opposing  Request  for  Hous- 
ing Funds,"  published  in  the  Denver  Post 
of  April  17. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Rzcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoao, 
as  follows: 

Habus  Wrong:  In  Opposino  Requxbt  for 
HoxTSXNO  Funds 

We  are  baflled  as  to  how  Senator  Fred 
Harris,  D-Okla.,  in  far  off  Washington,  has 
suddenly  become  such  an  expert  on  Denver 
housing  needs. 

Harris,  the  erstwhile  "populist"  candidate 
who  dropped  out  of  the  Democratic  presi- 
dential sweepstakes  because  of  loneliness, 
is  asking  his  Senate  colleagues  to  join  him 
In  opposing  federal  funds  for  Olympic  press 
housing  In  Denver. 

Harris  Is  not  likely  to  find  any  more  peo- 
ple marching  with  him  on  this  issue  than 
he  did  In  his  Presidential  campaign.  For  he 
doesnt  make  sense. 

What  Denver  Is  really  seeking,  as  Harris 
should  know,  is  fast  action  from  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment on  1,600  units  of  low  and  moderate 
Income  housing — a  commodity  shamefully 
lacking  throughout  the  Denver  Metropoli- 
tan area.  And  Denver  ofllclals  have  been  told 
they  can  get  this  housing  built  qtilcker  If 
it's  labeled  "Olympic  press  housing"  than  If 
the  wheels  of  government  simply  turn  at 
their  usual   pace. 

What  people  In  the  two  neighborhoods 
affected — one  an  Hlspano  neighborhood  on 
the  west  side,  the  other  a  mixed  black  and 
Hlspano  area  on  the  east  side — want  Is  more 
new  housing,  a  fair  share  of  the  construc- 
tion Jobs  Involved  In  building  It,  and  re- 
juvenated   more    attractive    neighborhoods. 

If  building  housing  for  the  use  of  the 
Olympics  press  corps  for  two  weeks  will  q>eed 
the  creation  of  new  housing  and  better 
neighborhoods  for  Denver's  lower  Income 
minorities,  why  should  Harris  or  anyone  else 
knock  it? 

There  could  be  flaws  in  these  bousing 
projects,  but  the  fact  that  they're  tied  in 
with  the  Olympics  is  not  one  of  them. 
We,  for  Instance,  are  more  concerned  about 
putting  more  lower  Income  housing  into 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  big 
Lincoln-Park  Homes  project.  That  wont 
makes  things  easier  for  the  schools  in  that 
neighborhood. 

But  If  the  people  in  that  area  want  It,  why 
should  we  oppose  It?  It's  their  neighbor- 
hood. And  Senator  Harris  shouldn't  be  op- 
posing it  either.  We  dont  think  he  would  be 
if  be  knew  what  he  Is  talking  about. 


ARABS  IN  ISRAEL 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  a 
unique  national  minority  exists  within 
the  State  of  Israel,  a  minority  within 
the  Jewish  State  whose  people  continue 
to  see  themselves  as  part  of  the  Arab 
majority  in  the  Middle  East. 

Tlie  process  of  integration  of  Israeli 
Arabs  into  the  activities  of  the  State  be- 
gan slowly  and  proceeded  gradually  at 
first,  but  more  recently  the  pace  has 
quickened  and  the  Arabs  are  participat- 
ing in  the  democratic  processes,  voting, 
studying  at  the  universities,  working  in 
Industry  and  ofiSces.  Participation  is  not 
complete,  and  there  are  still  complaints 
of  discrimination.  Nevertheless,  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  Israeli  Arabs  are 
socially  and  economically  Integrated  into 
Israeli  society.  The  political  and  military 
tensions,  too,  are  entering  the  integra- 
tion process.  Arabs  in  Israel  recognize 
that  peace  in  that  nation  is  in  their  best 
Interests,  and  most  Israeli  Arabs  oppose 
the  terrorist  organizations. 

The  March,  1972  Israel  Backgrounder, 
published  by  the  Anti-Defamation 
League  of  B'nai  B'rith,  contains  an  in- 
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depth,  enlightening  report  on  the  Arabs 
in  Israel.  I  commend  the  report  to  the 
Senate  as  another  example  of  the  ef- 
forts of  Israel  to  bring  peace  and  stability 
to  the  Middle  East  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  r^xirt 
was  ordered  to  be  i^lnted  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Tkx  IsmARL  Arars 

The  Arab  population  of  Israel,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1972,  was  460,000  (excluding  the 
administered  territories). 

Since  the  creation  of  the  Jewish  State  24 
years  ago,  this  community  has  been  In  the 
midst  of  continuous  change — radical  changes 
which  loom  Important  against  ^e  back- 
ground of  the  political  factors  Influencing 
Israel-Arab  relationships. 

Israeli  Arabs  are  a  unique  national  minori- 
ty, apparently  without  parallel  in  the  mosaic 
of  national  minorities  throughout  the  world. 
Within  Israel  they  are  a  minority,  but  at 
the  same  time  they  may  see  themselves  as 
an  inseparable  part  of  the  Arab  people  In 
the  Middle  East,  with  whom  they  identify  na- 
tionally and  culturally,  with  a  common  lan- 
guage and  religion,  and  are  thus  a  part  of  the 
majority  of  the  peoples  in  the  region. 

In  contrast  to  other  national  minorities 
who  are  far  removed  from  their  homelands, 
there  Is  a  close  geographical  tie  between  the 
Arabs  in  Israel  and  their  brethren  in  the  Arab 
countalee — almost  territtMial  conUnulty. 

Until  June  1967  many  Arab  villages  lay  on 
the  cease-flre  lines  determined  by  the  Is- 
rael-Jccdan  agreement  of  April  1949.  On  the 
map  the  "green  line"  meandered  without  any 
sort  of  logic.  In  actual  fact  it  was  marked  by 
a  few  scattered  white  stones,  several  barbed 
wire  fences  or  signs  reading  "Halt!  'Border 
ahead'  ".  The  signs  often  fell  down,  their  let- 
tering became  blurred  or  faded  over  the  years. 
In  the  village  of  Barta's'  divided  in  two  by  the 
frontier,  the  border  post  served  to  support  the 
laundryUne  of  a  qulck-mlnded  village  woman 
far  removed  from  political  concerns.  The  bor- 
der was  BO  artificial  that  people  often  crossed 
It  unknowingly.  In  spite  of  the  tension  that 
existed  between  the  two  states  on  either 
side. 

In  September  1964,  for  example,  two  Jor- 
danian educational  Inspectors  left  Jenln  In 
order  to  visit  the  schools  In  the  area.  On 
their  way  they  reached  the  "green  line."  They 
did  not  seam  to  notice  Its  "color"  and  croesed 
It.  entering  the  Israeli  Arab  Village  Mukel- 
bela.  True  to  their  duty  they  naturally  looked 
for  the  local  school  and  on  finding  It  Intro- 
duced themselves  as  "Inspectcnrs  from  the 
Ministry  of  Education."  They  obviously  did 
not  meation  the  fact  that  they  were  In- 
spectors of  the  JordEOilan  Ministry  of  Edu- 
cation as  in  Jordan  there  U.  of  course,  only 
one  suofa  ministry.  They  were  invited  to  the 
principal's  room.  Inspected  several  classes 
and  expressed  their  satisfaction  with  the  ex- 
Utlng  educational  standuxls.  Only  half  an 
hour  later  did  they  realize  that  they  had 
gone  a  little  beyond  the  call  of  duty  and  were 
no  longer  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Hasbemlte  Kingdom  of  Jordan.  They  were 
quick  to  "retreat"  to  their  car,  choosing 
to  furego  ^e  traditional  cup  of  coffee.  Their 
host  realised  their  identity  by  noticing  the 
car-plates. 

This  unique  reality  caused  a  feeling  of 
blurred  borders  In  the  Israeli  Arab's  con- 
sciousness. The  blurring  was  further  Inten- 
sified by  modem  communications,  especially 
radio  and  T.V.,  which  decreased  geographical 
distances,  erasing  political  boundaries  and 
creating  a  real  contact  between  Arab  dtlBens 
of  Israel  and  the  hostile  propaganda  machine 
of  the  neighboring  Arab  countries. 

Neverthdees,  diiring  the  twenty-four  yean 
of  Israel's  existence  the  significance  of  the 
"border  awareness"  was  strengthened  and 
Israel  developed  a  separate  Arab  society,  dif- 


ferent from  that  of  the  tx>rdering  Arab  coun- 
tries both  in  character  and  attitude  toward 
Israel. 

The  Israeli  Arabs  did  not  crystallize  as  a 
coomiunlty  antagonistic  to  the  Jewish  State 
and,  except  for  an  extremely  small  faction, 
most  Israeli  Arabs  became  integrated  Into  the 
state.  Oradual  and  slow  in  Its  first  years,  this 
Integration  has  quickened  in  the  last  decade. 
It  Is  a  very  complex  process,  replete  with  in- 
ner contradictions  and  emotional  stress,  but 
its  development  has  been  nevertheless  real. 
The  Israeli  Arabs  learned  to  know  the  State 
of  Israel  as  it  Is,  with  its  positive  and  negative 
aspects. 

For  them  It  Is  not  "Maz'uma",  the  "image 
state",  vague  and  rootless,  which  Arab  prop- 
aganda has  pictured.  They  see  the  State  in 
its  economic  and  social  development  form 
which  includes  them  as  weU.  They  have  be- 
come further  convinced  that  this  State  has 
great  strength  and  no  war  could  solve  their 
problems. 

Their  partnership  In  the  life  of  the  State  is 
expressed  In  voting  for  the  Knesset,  studying 
In  the  universities  and  working  In  Industry 
and  offices  throughout  the  country.  It  is  ex- 
pressed even  by  the  prosaic  hardships  they 
share  with  their  fellow  Israeli  citizens,  as  a 
resiilt  of  the  economic  problems  caused  by  the 
mUltary  situation  In  the  Middle  East. 

The  sense  of  participation,  however,  is  not 
yet  complete.  It  Is  Infused  with  bitterness 
created  by  many  factors.  There  are  still  com- 
plaints about  discrimination,  at  times  Justi- 
fied and  at  times  the  result  of  excessive  sen- 
sitivity. Many  gaps  still  exist  between  the  two 
societies.  However,  these  gaps  are  narrowing 
and  there  Is  a  beginning  of  an  open  and  fruit- 
ful dialogue,  at  times  quiet  and  at  times 
stormy. 

The  political  and  military  tensions  In  the 
area  are  also  slowing  the  integration  process. 
The  terrorist  organizations  that  make  It  their 
aim  to  break  down  Arab-Jewish  relations  In 
Israel  have  faUed  so  far,  except  In  a  few  Indi- 
vidual cases.  Most  Israeli  Arabs  oppose  these 
activities,  seeing  In  them  a  danger  to  their 
own  existence. 

As  the  same  time  Israeli  Arabs  have  been 
struggling  to  define  their  true  Identity,  many 
Internal  changes  have  occurred  in  their  so- 
ciety as  the  result  of  the  reality  of  Israel. 

The  Arab  vlUage  In  Israel  is  gradually  los- 
ing its  traditional  character.  The  beginning 
of  this  change  was  due  to  those  villagers 
who  left  the  village  to  work  in  the  cities, 
Jewish  villages  and  kibbutzim. 

Israel's  rapid  economic  development  cre- 
ated a  demand  for  workers  and  has  resulted 
in  high  wages,  considerably  higher  than  those 
they  previously  received.  The  Arabs  have 
proved  to  be  Industrious  and  diligent  work- 
ers and  after  the  first  adjustment  difficulties 
they  have  become  fully  Integrated  into  the 
Israeli  labor  force  with  equal  wages.  Join- 
ing the  trade  unions  to  insure  their  full 
rights.  The  Arab  population's  economical 
center  of  gravity  moved  from  the  villages 
to  the  cities,  a  movement  which  gathered 
even  more  momentum  since  the  Six  Day  War. 

Nevertheless,  a  process  of  urbanization  did 
not  occur.  The  Arab  workers  found  dally 
work  in  the  clUes  but  did  not  move  to  live 
In  them.  Better  roads,  convenient  means 
of  tran^ortatlon  and  econmnlc  logic  di- 
rected them  to  Invest  their  Income  in  im- 
proving their  homes  In  the  villages.  Another 
obvious  factor  was  a  feeling  of  strangeness 
in  the  big  Jewish  city. 

The  Infiltration  of  outside  Influences  into 
the  village,  in  the  wake  of  the  strengthening 
of  contacts  with  the  town,  caused  a  weak- 
ening of  the  authority  of  the  vUlage  elders 
and  notables  of  the  village  clans.  Economic 
differences  between  the  classes  in  the  village 
have  been  reduced  and.  In  some  instances 
the  economic  status  has  even  been  reversed. 
Families  of  distinction,  who  In  the  past  owed 
their  power  to  landed  property,  cannot  com- 


pete with  famiUes  of  low  ■odal  sUtus 
whose  sons  and  datighters  are  earning  a 
liigher  Income  in  the  cities.  A  revolution  is 
taking  place  in  this  respect  and  tiders  of 
dlstlngulahed  birth  are  losing  tbelr  Influ- 
ence in  the  vUlage  society,  beoaiiae  they  lack 
sufficient  economic  resources  and  because 
of  new  social  concepts  due  to  the  devtiop- 
ment  at  education. 

The  rise  In  the  level  of  education  is  an 
Important  factor  in  the  change  taking  place 
in  the  social  stratiflcation.  Since  1948  the 
nimiber  of  Arab  students  has  Increased  tight- 
fold.  The  compuIsc»y  education  law  now 
covers  girls  and  Bedouin  children  as  well. 
Education  Is  no  longer  the  privUege  of  the 
upper  classes  alone.  The  sons  of  "low  class" 
famUles  are  also  reaching  the  universities. 
The  young  intellectual  stands  opposite  the 
vUlage  elder  and  challenges  him;  education 
Is  becoming  an  in^xxtant  social  criterion, 
which  threatens  to  destroy  the  tradltlcHial 
clan  of  framework.  This  process  Is  in  fuU 
swing.  Altliough  the  authority  in  the  village 
Is  still  In  the  hands  of  the  elders,  first  signs 
are  appearing  of  a  quite  revolutionary 
change. 

One  example  of  this  change  is  the  elec- 
tion of  Ahmed  Masarwe  as  head  of  the  local 
council  of  Talbe.  This  young  lawyer,  a  grad- 
uate of  the  Hebrew  University  of  Jerusalem, 
was  elected  to  the  council  and  immediately 
began  to  gather  supporters  within  the  ooun- 
oU,  who  would  vote  for  him  as  chairman.  He 
was  successful  and  was  elected. 

At  the  same  time  a  young  student  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  local  council  of  the 
vUlage  Baka  Al-Oharblye.  This  student.  Jalal 
Abu  Tu'ma.  a  graduate  of  the  Arab  Train- 
ing College  for  teachers  In  Haifa  and  a  stu- 
dent at  Bar  nan  University  headed  the  list 
of  young  people  In  favor  of  the  development 
of  Baka  Al-Oharblye.  He  was  not  supported 
by  a  powerful  clan,  as  was  the  case  In  the 
past.  His  family  is  not  one  of  the  notable 
families  in  the  vUlage.  He  appealed  to  the 
young  people  In  the  village  to  elect  htm  as 
their  representative,  with  no  reference  to 
traditional  clan  differences. 

These  two  young  Arabs  vigorously  began  to 
fiU  their  position  as  chairmen  in  their  re- 
spective vUlages.  To  many  observers  It  seemed 
as  If  this  is  the  beginning  of  a  general  "youth 
revolution"  which  will  affect  many  other 
Arab  vUlages.  ending  the  rule  of  the  elders  of 
the  villages. 

There  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt  about 
the  accumulation  of  power  by  the  Intellectual 
village  youth,  but  a  close  thorough  examina- 
tion of  the  phenomenon  shows  that  their 
strength  is  increasing  only  gradually. 

Jalal  A  Tu'ma  initiated  and  organized  a 
circle  of  young  people  In  Baka  Al  Ohlbiyeh 
village,  which  became  a  "discussion  club", 
dealing  with  the  complex  of  problems  facing 
Arab  youngsters  in  Israel,  from  questions  of 
politics  and  state  to  day-to-day  problems. 

The  circle,  which  ustially  meets  on  Fri- 
day evnlngs,  invites  as  speakers  personalities 
from  all  over  the  country — general  dlreotOTS 
of  government  offices  and  heads  of  opposi- 
tion parties,  managers  of  companies  and  even 
army  generals. 

The  list  of  guests  to  date  Includes  the 
former  wife  of  the  Defense  Minister,  Ruth 
Dayan,  Oeneral  (res.)  Halm  Laskov,  who  was 
directed  of  the  Ports  Authority,  the  director 
of  the  Ministry  of  Education,  Elad  Peled,  as 
well  as  Member  of  Knesset,  Moshe  Sneb. 
leader  of  the  Communist  Party. 

After  the  Six  Day  War  the  awareness  of 
"the  green  line"  of  the  border  lessened  even 
more.  Contacts  between  Israeli  Arabs  and  the 
occupied  territories  have  become  closer  and 
the  "Open  Bridges"  pcAlcy  made  It  possible 
to  meet  with  relatives  from  Arab  countries 
as  well. 

If  lowering  of  political  borders  allowed  the 
renewing  of  old  ties,  it  also  created  new  ones. 
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social  and  economic.  Many  workers  fro  n  the 
territories  found  emplofment  In  larae: .  New 
commerolal  contracts  as  well  as  coi  JUots, 
were  created,  Arab  stone-cutters  froii  tba 
OalUee  for  example,  were  faced  by  ooi  ipetl- 
tion  from  Judea,  and  a  driegatlon  beac  ed  by 
Arab  members  of  the  Knesset  demande<  I  that 
customs  duties  be  levied  on  this  "Impc  rt". 

Side  by  side  with  these  developments  there 
were  some  signs  of  stnumed  relations  be  ;ween 
Israeli  Arabs  and  Jews,  manifested  In  ex  ireme 
national  tendencies.  The  new  contacts  with 
the  population  of  the  territories  dee;  tened 
the  sense  of  frustration  among  a  segnu  nt  of 
Arab  youth,  who  discovered  new  chann  ila  of 
expression  not  made  posslUe  before.  Tli  i  ter- 
rorist organizations  understood  the  va:  ue  of 
the  laraell  Arabs  and  their  Intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  conditions  In  Israel,  and  tr  ed  to 
make  full  use  of  them.  As  a  result  some 
young  Israeli  Arabs  were  go«uled  Into  pi  rtlcl- 
patlng  In  terrorist  activities.  Their  nimber 
was  small  and  Inalgnincant  but  they  forced 
the  Arab  community  to  face  the  dangierous 
potential  of  this  new  development. 

Today  the  Arab  minority  In  Israel  Is  1  a  the 
throes  of  an  Internal  conflict  between  mod- 
erates and  the  extremists  whose  actlvltl  ts  are 
bound  to  encourage  Arab  youth  to  fi  rther 
terrorism. 

Until  now  the  overwhelming  majority  has 
shown  a  realistic  attitude  reHecting  th«lr  in- 
tegration Into  Israeli  society,  with  all  tUe  dif- 
ficulties facing  this  process  In  the  give  a  po- 
litical circumstances. 

This  Isn't  Just  "Up  service";  Israeli  Irabs 
realize  that  peace  Is  very  much  In  the  r  In- 
terest and  the  continuous  struggle  between 
Arab  and  Jew  will  make  their  condition  jmore 
precarious.  The  lebate  la  stlU  on. 


CR3IX 


PRESERVATION  OF  THE  ST. 
RIVER 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  (sach 
day  the  evidence  builds  that  there  is  a 
profound  and  widening  gap  between  the 
Federal  bureaucracy  in  Washington  and 
the  people  In  each  of  our  States.  The 
lack  of  commimlcation,  the  lack  of  !on- 
fldence,  the  lack  of  sensitivity — tiese 
criticisms  are  not  new  to  any  of  us .  At 
times  it  is  impossible  to  explain  how  the 
Federal  government  manages  to  frus- 
trate so  many  wishes  of  the  Amercan 
people — for  peace,  for  a  decent  job,  for 
a  chance  to  relax  and  enjoy  the  few  re- 
maining natural  scenic  areas  in  ihis 
coimtry. 

Never  was  this  gap  more  appa  ent 
than  at  the  Senate  Interior  Commi  ;tee 
hearing  last  week  on  S.  1928,  the  bill 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Pkl- 
SON)  and  I  introduced  to  preserve  the 
Lower  St.  Croix  River  as  a  compoient 
of  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Ri  rers 
System. 

The  Lower  St.  Croix  River  Is  on(!  of 
the  last  unspoiled  recreational  river  i  in 
the  United  States  located  near  a  m  tjor 
metropolitan  center.  It  is  within  a  lalf 
hour's  drive  from  the  Twin  Cities,  and 
wittiin  easy  reach  of  the  millions  of  teo- 
ple  all  over  the  Midwest  who  com  5  to 
boat,  fish,  and  camp  by  the  river. 

Witness  after  witness  at  the  heating 
last  wedc  presented  direct,  personal  and 
compelling  evidence  of  the  critical  i  teed 
for  Federal  action  to  save  the  Lowei  St 
Croix  from  the  threat  of  uncontrcUed 
commercial  development.  %>okesmei]  for 
Governor  Anderson  of  Minnesota  uid 
Governor  Lucy  of  Wisconsin  qpokr  of 
their  Inability  to  provide  State  pro  Mo- 


tion for  the  Lower  St.  Croix — an  inter- 
state boundary  river.  Rq>re6entatives  of 
local  government  and  private  citizen 
grouix  told  of  the  insurmountable  ob- 
stacles that  thwart  the  best  efforts  of  the 
37  separate  local  Juiladlctlons  along  the 
river.  Finally,  local  property  owners  came 
forth  to  idead  for  Federal  relief  from  the 
formidable  pressure  for  commercial  de- 
velopment. 

Before  the  hearing  last  week,  the  com- 
mittee held  a  field  hearing  in  October  at 
St.  Croix  Falls.  Wis.  At  that  time,  hun- 
dreds of  local  residents  also  came  to 
voice  their  support  for  Federal  protection 
of  the  river.  And  last  June,  in  Stillwater. 
Minn,  a  preliminary  report  of  the  Joint 
Federal-state-local  task  force  on  the 
Lower  St.  Croix  was  released,  a  study 
which  concluded  that  the  Lower  St.  Croix 
meets  every  criterion  for  designation  as 
a  national  scenic  and  recreational 
riverway  and  that  it  ought  to  be  admin- 
istered by  the  National  Park  Service  in 
the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

How  can  anyme  explain  why  the  In- 
terior Department  last  week  abruptly 
turned  its  back  on  all  the  evidence,  the 
studies,  the  State  and  local  support,  the 
escalating  tlireat  to  the  river?  On  the  day 
of  the  committee  hearing,  the  Depart- 
ment Issued  a  negative  report  on  S.  1928. 
Contradicting  everyone  with  knowledge 
of  this  magnificent,  ^ut  endangered  na- 
tional asset,  the  Interior  Department  an- 
nounced that  the  Lower  St.  Croix  in  its 
view  possesses  no  remarkable  natural 
values.  According  to  Interior,  the  future 
of  the  river  should  be  left  to  someone  else. 

People  back  home  are  shocked  and 
puzzled  at  how  lightly  a  Federal  agency 
can  dismiss  both  the  evidence  and  their 
views.  I  share  their  dismay  and  their  hope 
that  the  Ccmgress  will  take  a  closer  look 
at  the  absurdity  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment's position.  And  in  light  of  oiir  find- 
ings I  hope  Congress  will  move  swif  Uy  to 
protect  the  river. 

I  encourage  Senators  to  consider  an  il- 
lustration of  the  reaction  in  Minnesota  to 
last  week's  announcement  by  Interior. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  an  editorial  published  in  the  Min- 
neap(dls  Star  of  April  18. 1972.  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoro. 
as  follows: 

PaoTECT  THX  St.  Cxoa 

The  Opposition  of  the  U.S.  Interior  De- 
partment to  designation  of  the  lower  St. 
Croix  River  as  part  of  the  National  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  System  U  dismaying. 

That  the  lower  St.  Croix,  located  near  the 
Twin  Cities  urban  complex,  should  have  re- 
mained largely  recreational  and  surprisingly 
undeveloped  all  these  years  is  one  of  those 
strokes  of  good  fortune  for  which  there  is 
no  handy  explanation.  That  any  agency  of 
the  federal  government  should  fall  to  recog- 
nize that  good  fortune  and  move  to  soUdify 
it  Is  indicative  of  short-sightedness. 

A  spokesman  for  Interior  told  a  Senate 
Interior  subcommittee  that  the  lower  St. 
Croix  does  not  poeseas  "unique,  natlonaUy 
significant"  charaeterlstica.  He  suggested 
that  the  52  miles  from  Taylors  Falls  to  Prea- 
cott  can  be  protected  adequately  by  the 
states  and  by  local  units  of  government. 

Well,  maybe  it  is  not  unique  or  natlonaUy 
significant;  that's  surely  a  matter  of  opliUon 


since  a  federal-state  study  team  had  oon- 
eluded  earUer  that  tha  lower  St.  Croix  "poa- 
seasas  ouUtandlngly  remarkable  scenic  and 
•athetlc,  recreational  and  geologic  valuaa." 

Words  aside,  however,  It's  good  to  look  at. 
Only  23  percent  of  the  riverfront  Is  in  In- 
corporated towns  or  vlUages.  As  much  as  86 
percent  of  the  frontage  la  atUl  In  farms. 
Moat  development,  with  soma  few  unfortu- 
nate excepUons,  U  rolaUvely  unobtruilTe. 
Tha  area  la  a  regional  playground. 

Maybe  the  statea  and  the  multiplicity  of 
local  governments  could  protect  tht«  untiaual 
resource,  but  surely  Congraes  must  recognize 
there  are  enormous  forces  working  againat 
preservation. 

As  Jeff  SmoUer,  executive  director  of  the 
TTpper  Great  Lakea  Regional  Oommlasion. 
told  the  subcommittee,  the  area  now  meets 
criteria  but  "tomorrow  It  may  not."  Mean- 
while, the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  river 
system  Is  there  and  available  as  an  operative 
tool  for  the  protection  of  what  Sen.  Walter 
Mondale  described  .  >r  the  subcommittee  as 
"one  of  the  truly  majestic  rivers  of  the 
world." 


DANGER  OF  RELIANCE  ON  OIL  IM- 
PORTS FROM  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  recent 
reports  have  shown  that  the  Nation  will 
be  confronted  by  an  energy  crisis  within 
a  few  years.  Oiu-  Nation  has  no  other 
chcdce  than  to  pursue  relentlessly  the 
development  of  America's  energy  sources. 
To  do  otherwise  would  expose  us  further 
to  the  blackmail  of  foreign  oil  producers, 
increase  the  already  high  cost  of  living, 
and  weaken  our  national  defense. 

An  editorial  entitled  "Alaskan  Pipe- 
line— Action  Needed,"  published  in  the 
March  22. 1972.  San  Francisco  Examiner, 
points  out  the  danger  of  continuing  to 
rely  on  oil  Imports  from  the  turbulent 
Middle  Bast  while  the  great  national 
treasure  trove  lies  undeveloped  at  Prud- 
hoe  Bay. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

ALABKAtt  PiPEUNa — AcnoK  Needed 

One  of  the  world's  richest  oil  strikes  oc- 
curred in  Alaska's  ice-locked  North  Slope 
during  the  siunmer  of  1968.  The  immense 
subterranean  pool  contains  a  proven  IS  bU- 
lion  barrels  of  liquid  black  gold.  Some  esti- 
mates put  the  reserves  in  excess  of  100  bil- 
lion barrels — ^far  more  than  aU  known  United 
States  reserves  put  together. 

Exploitation  of  such  a  tremendous  na- 
tional treasure  trove  would  have  begun  im- 
mediately in  any  other  country.  In  our  own 
much  maligned  democracy,  however,  care- 
ful consldaratlon  is  given  to  aU  voices.  The 
result.  In  this  case,  U  that  tha  traastire 
found  In  1968  remains  xmtapped  because 
environmentalists  claim  its  removal  would 
damage  America's  last  great  wUdemeas. 

There  is  no  space  here  to  discuss  details 
at  the  controversy.  In  essence,  a  oonaortiiun 
of  oU  companies  proposes  to  build  a  four- 
foot,  $3  billion  pipeline  to  carry  the  oil  from 
the  North  Slope  to  the  southern  shipping 
port  of  Valdes.  But  conaervatlonlata,  chal- 
lenging the  plptiine's  safety,  have  held  up 
federal  issuance  of  the  needed  construction 
permit. 

Any  reader  of  The  Xxamlner  or  other  Haant 
newspapers  should  know  that  we  have  long 
been  In  the  vanguard  of  forces  battling  to 
end  pollution  and  other  damage  to  the  ecol- 
ogy. We  surrender  none  of  this  vlgUance  In 
suggesting  that  opponenta  of  the  proposed 
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Alaskan  plptflne  are  being  unreallsMo  In 
their  aealous  attempts  to  preaerve  Alaaka  aa 
a  frosen  wonderland. 

David  B.  Browar,  a  leading  qwkesman  for 
the  oonaervationleta.  has  said  that  the  Alas- 
kan controversy  la  "nothing  less  than  a  teat 
case  of  what  the  struggle  to  save  this  planet 
u  all  about  ...  we  need  a  cooling  of  this 
drive  for  more  energy  ...  we  muat  cut  down 
on  the  uae  of  foasU  fuels." 

We  submit  that  this  concept.  U  extended 
to  its  Irrational  conclusion,  would  mean  a 
return  to  travel  by  horse  and  buggy  and 
illumination  by  candlelight.  By  practical 
contrast,  the  UJS.  is  being  forced  to  tf&j  in- 
creasingly on  oil  imports  from  the  turbulent 
Middle  Bast,  where  Bxiasian  Influence  leaves 
us  dangerously  and  Increasingly  eq^oaed  to 
potential  coercion. 

All  the  proa  and  oona  of  the  plptilne  con- 


tmvetay  have  bem  vetoed  In  more  than 
three  years  of  debate.  At  least  12  axhauatlve 
federal  reports  have  been  oooq>Ued.  Interior 
Secn^ary  Mcaton  U  expected  by  both  sldee 
to  Issue  the  go-ahead  permit,  but  to  date  It 
remains  mysteriously  wlthhtid  after  a  ntun- 
ber  of  postponements. 

We  urge  granting  the  permit  with  no  fur- 
ther delay.  Even  that  would  not  mean  an 
all-out  green  light.  The  oonaenrattwiiBta 
could  and  presumably  wotild  block  actual 
plpdlne  construction  for  another  year  or 
even  permanently  by  appeals  up  to  tbe  Su- 
preme Court. 

Tbe  permit  should  be  hedged  around  with 
every  rational  condition  possible  to  prevent 
permanent  environmental  Injury,  and  to  re- 
quire repair  of  temporary  Injury  during  con- 
■truotlon.  But  the  overriding  point  la:  It 
should  be  done  as  soon  as  jKMSible. 


RAILROAD  NATIONALIZATION 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  March 
27  issue  of  Railway  Age  contains  a  fas- 
cinating statistical  table  that  demolishes 
the  myth  that  natiooaUzed  railroads 
often  return  a  tidy  profit  to  their  share- 
holders— the  taxpayers  of  the  various 
coimtries  which  have  nationalized  rail- 
roads. The  truth  is  very  different.  The 
truth  is  that  where  railroads  are  natiui- 
aUzed,  taxpayers  must  make  up  stagger- 
ing losses. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  table 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoko 
as  follows: 


MYTH:  NATIONALIZED  RAILWAYS  OFTEN  RETURN  A  TIDY  PRORT  TO  THEIR  "SHAREHOLDERS" 
TRUTH:  WHERE  RAILS  ARE  NATIONAUZED,  TAXPAYERS  MUST  MAKE  UP  STAGGERING  LOSSES 

(In  thounnds  ot  dollars) 


Subsidy 
payments 

Deficits 

after 

subsidy 

Total 

cost  to 

Ux- 

payers 

Taxes 
paid 

Nat  profit 

Subsidy 
payments 

Deficits 

after 

subsidy 

Total 
cost  to 
tax- 
payers 

Taxes 
paid 

Net  profit 

19,300 

22,176 

26. 9» 

353.760 

375.850 

41,476 
116,119 
353,760 
375,850 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

lUlian  State 

167,788 

410,150 

306,845 

477,247 

0 

577.938 
704.045 
900. 8S4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

946.334 

0 

S9,200 

German  Federal 

397.200 

0 

British  Rail 

French  National 

423,637 

0 

JaDanssa  Nitkinal 

U.S.  Class  1  Railroads 

0 

677.633 

Note:  These  statistics,  and  others  used  throughout  this  article  unless  otherwise  specified,  are 
for  calendar  1968.  the  most  recent  year  for  which  comparable  figures  are  available  due  to  changed 
methods  of  reporting.  While  the  actual  figures  have  not  changed,  the  relationships  remain  much 
the  same.  For  example,  while  U.S.  railways  earned  less  and  paid  smaller  taxes  in  1971,  the  French 
Railways'  total  cost  to  taxpayers  that  year  rose  to  $1,200,000,000.  And  British  Rail  is  still  deep  in 
the  red,  despite  a  1969  Act  of  Parliament  which  wrote  off  much  of  BR's  debt  and  provided  grants 


in  advance  rather  than  subsidies  after  the  fact  Not  included  in  the  U.S.  figures  are  comparatively 
smaller  payments  made  by  public  authorities  to  railroads  in  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Massa- 
chusetts to  help  offset  rising  commuter-service  losses.  Biggest  such  payment  in  1968  was  $6,374.- 
279  by  New  Jersey  to  5  commuter  roads. 

Source:  International  Railway  Statistics  (Paris),  as  extracted  by  Union  Pacific  researchers: 
AAR. 


COAST   GUARD   BUDGET   AUTHOR- 
IZATIONS 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  is  current- 
ly considering  authorizations  for  the 
U5.  Coast  Guard.  The  President's 
budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1973 
includes  funding  for  the  construction  of 
a  Coast  Ouflo^  air  station  in  North  Bend, 
Oreg.  The  establishment  of  this  air 
station  would  allow  more  effective  en- 
forcement of  Americtm  laws.  It  would 
also  help  to  protect  Oregon's  commercial 
fishing  industry  from  those  foreign  fish- 
ermen who  continue  to  ignore  our  terri- 
torial integrity. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  which  I  made 
before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Merchant  Marine  on  April  18  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statbmxnt  bt  SKNAToa  Bob  Packwood  Bb- 

roax    THB    STTBCoammzB    on    Mbchant 

Makinx,  Afiix.  18,  1872 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, I  want  to  thank  you  for  this  op- 
portunity to  appear  before  you  today,  and 
for  holding  hearings  on  Coast  0\uutl  au- 
thorizations. 

I  am  testifying  today  m  behalf  of  the 
authorization  of  a  Coast  Ouard  air  station  In 
North  Bend,  Oregon.  In  addition  to  providing 
Increased  survelUanoe  of  the  Oregon  coast, 
this  air  station  would  supply  tha  Increased 
search  and  rescue  operations  deq>erately 
needed  in  this  area. 

Throughout  tbe  commercial  flwMng  sea- 
son, I  regiilarly  receive  letters  and  telegrams 
from  irate  Oregon  fishermen  who  complain 


about  the  intolerable  Invasion  of  our  fishing 
zone  by  foreign  fishing  fleets.  Tbe  presence 
of  foreign  ships  presents  a  tremendotis  threat 
to  Oregon's  commercial  fishing  Industry. 
Oregonlans  are  understandably  bitter  about 
lengthy  Coast  Ouard  delays  m  answering 
their  complaints  of  Soviet,  Korean,  and  Js^- 
anese  violations  of  our  12-mile  limit. 

In  response  to  this  problem.  I  have  at- 
tempted since  joining  the  Senate  to  Insure 
that  the  Interests  of  our  conunerclal  fishing 
industry  receive  the  high  priority  they  de- 
serve. 

In  1970,  for  example,  I  cosponsored  a  bill, 
which  eventually  became  law,  to  increase  the 
nn«yiminTi  fine  for  lUegal  fishing  from  $10,000 
to  $SO,000.  That  same  year,  I  coeponsored  an 
amendment  to  the  nUlit&ry  sales  act  which 
prohibited  assistance  to  tbe  Republic  of  Ko- 
rea lutll  the  President  of  the  United  States 
determined  that  no  citizens  of  the  BepubUc 
of  Korea  were  fishing  for  salmon  east  of  the 
line  176  degrees  west  longitude.  More  re- 
cently, I  have  cosponsored  legislation  to  re- 
quire that  all  fish  aboard  any  foreign  vessel 
found  fl«hl"g  In  American  waters  must  be 
forfeited. 

Mr.  Chairman,  each  of  these  proposals 
represents  a  major  step  toward  achieving  a 
solution  to  our  foreign  fishing  problem.  We 
must  realize,  however,  that  strong  laws  are 
not  worth  tbe  paper  they're  printed  on  iinlesa 
they  are  strictly  enforced.  Unfortunately, 
strict  enforcement  has  been  the  exception 
rather  than  the  nile  in  protecting  America's 
commercial  fishing  industry  from  foreign  en- 
croachments. Until  we  provide  adequate  man- 
power  and  equipment  to  catch  the  violators, 
and  Impose  the  fines  we  legislate,  foreign 
fishermen  wlU  continue  to  Ignore  our  terri- 
torial tntegrity.  The  construction  of  an  ail 
station  at  North  Bend  would  aUow  more  ag- 
gressive enforcement  of  existing  law. 

Oregon  fishermen  have  assured  me  that 
their  bitterness  stems  not  so  much  from  the 
action  of  foreign  fleets  as  from  the  inaction 


of  Federal  departments  and  agencies.  In  the 
past,  tbe  justlfled  concerns  of  Oregon  com- 
mercial fishermen  have  been  met  with  mere 
expressions  of  sympathy  or  apology.  I  can 
assure  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Oregon  fish- 
ermen deserve  and  expect  better  treatment. 
I  am  here  today  to  insure  that  they  receive 
it. 


VIETNAM  ROUNDTABLE 
DISCUSSION 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  first,  what 
has  been  the  price  of  the  Nixon  war 
policy? 

When  is  the  President  prepared  to  ful- 
fill his  promise  to  the  American  people 
to  end  the  war?  On  August  8,  1968  in. 
accepting  the  Republican  Party  nomina- 
tion, the  President  said : 

I  pledge  to  you  tonight  that  the  first  pri- 
ority foreign  policy  objective  of  our  next 
Administration  will  be  to  bring  an  honorable 
end  to  the  war  In  Vietnam.  .  .  .  My  fellow 
Americans,  the  dark  long  night  for  America 
is  about  to  end. 

What  honor  is  there  for  the  President 
to  be  known  as  "the  greatest  bomber  In 
history?  Since  President  Nixon's  inau- 
guration, more  than  6  million  tons  of 
bombs  have  been  dropped  in  Vietnam — 
1  ton  for  every  minute  he  has  been  in 
office — ^more  than  the  combined  total 
dropped  during  World  War  n  and  Ko- 
rea. In  a  mere  3  years,  Nixon  has 
dropped  more  bombs  than  President 
Johnson  did  in  5  years. 

There  is  a  deepening  despair  increas- 
ing in  tMs  countoy  as  a  result  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  resumption  of  the  bombing 
attacks  against  major  ports  of  North 
Vietnam. 
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be 
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The  renewed  bombing  and  discrMlited 
policy  of  seeking  military  v  ctory 
through  massive  use  of  America^  air 
power  has  provoked  a  profound 
misgivings  in  the  minds  of  the 
people.  The  American  people 
want  this  tragic  and  senseless 
continue  1  minute  longer.  In  ho 
more  ways  must  the  people  dem; 
end  to  the  war?  The  war  in  Vletn: 
produced  the  greatest  division  i: 
country  since  the  Civil  War — it  m 
ended. 

Since  Mr.  Nixon  came  to  ofQce,  iO.OOO 
Americans  have  died,  110,000  have 
woimded,  and  340,000  Asians  have 
And  there  have  been  600,000  citlllan 
Asian  casualties  and  4  million  refrgees 

How    many    more    [>eopIe    mu  t 
killed?  How  many  more  bombs  mfst  be 
dropped? 

Second.  Is  the  President  winding 
the  war? 

The  President's  systematic  sutistitu 
tion  of  our  airpower  for  our  manpower 
has  Increased  the  war  activity 
airstrlkes    in    1    day — last    Satuitiay — 
winding  down  the  war? 

Bombing  has  Increased  drama  Ically 
since  President  Nixon  took  ofBce.  Fifty 
thousand  tons  were  dropped  in  July 
1971,  in  March  1972  this  increaied  to 
70,000  tons.  In  November  1971,  v«s  had 
400  planes  in  Vietnam.  Today  the  -e  are 
700.  In  1968,  there  were  100  B-52's  n  use 
in  the  war.  By  1971  this  dropped  to  45. 
Today,  the  President  has  increased  the 
number  of  B-52's  to  120  plus. 

Third.  Why  has  President  ^Ixon 
brought  us  to  Uie  brink  of  a  head-oi  i  con- 
frontation with  the  Soviet  Union  wl  ^h  his 
renewed  bombing?  Why  has  he  sub,  ected 
our  already  difficult  and  delicate  i  mer- 
ican-Soviet  negotiations  to  new  In  »ler- 
able  strains? 

How  can  the  President  gamble  with 
danger  of  a  much  wider  war?  How  c^n  he 
jeopardize  his  trips  to  Moscow  ar" 
SALT  agreement  we  hope  to  reacl: 

He  may  be  gambling  that  the 
Union  will  restrain  Hanoi  or  restr 
supply  flow  rather  than  accept  ai 
frontation  that  would  endange 
Nixon's  May  22  visit  to  Moscow ' 
with  it,  such  other  Soviet  objectlves\as  a 
strategic  arms  agreement,  Incre  ised 
trade  with  the  United  States,  and  Be  mi's 
ratification  of  the  German-Soviet  tr  jaty 
and  the  European  status  quo. 

Obviously,  the  President  is  seeking  to 
persuade  Russia  to  use  influence  on 
Hanoi  to  stop  their  new  offensive  ai^d  is 
prepared  to  use  any  leverage  wit 
Soviet  Union  he  can;  that  is, 
American  relations,  SALT  talks. 

Russian  involvement  in  Vietnar 
not  changed  the  character  of  the 
justified  our  bombing.  Estimates 
Viet  aid  to  North  Vietnam  placed 
$415  million  last  year  while  we  puinped 
in  over  $1.5  billion  In  direct  military  aid 
to    South    Vietnam    during    the 
period. 

Fourth.  When  will  the  Presldient's 
Vietnamization  program  progress  1 1  the 
point  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
take  over  their  own  war? 

Is  not  the  real  meaning  of  the  Hdnol- 
Haiphong  raids  that  Vietnamization  does 
not  work  well  enough  to  allow  the  P  "esi- 


same 


will 


dent  to  feel  comfortable  In  his  reelection 
campaign? 

If,  after  3  years  of  Vietnamization. 
President  Nixon  still  does  not  dare  put  1.2 
million  South  Vietnamese  troops  to  the 
test,  when  will  he  dare? 

Fifth.  Will  bombing  reduce  Hanoi's 
wlU? 

The  studies  of  bombing  in  Vietnam 
and  elsewhere  show  that  its  main  effect 
is  to  rally  the  imconmiitted  to  support 
the  government  being  attacked  and 
strengthens  their  will  to  iTersist;  that  is, 
Britain  in  World  War  n. 

As  long  ago  as  Jiily  1966,  the  CIA  and 
the  Pentagon's  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency  reported  that  16  months  of 
bombing  North  Vietnam  "had  had  no 
measurable  direct  effect  on  Hanoi's  abil- 
ity to  mount  and  support  military  opera- 
tions in  the  South."  Moreover,  the  intel- 
ligence estimate  concluded  that  this  situ- 
ation was  "not  likely  to  be  altered,"  by 
mining  Haiphong  and  other  harbors  or 
adopting  other  mllifeary  proposals  then 
contemplated,  for  exi>andliig  the  air 
offensive. 

Bombing  does  not  win  the  mind  of  the 
Vietnamese  people.  The  discussion  often 
focuses  around  the  number  of  planes, 
sorties,  killed  in  action,  refugee  coimts, 
and  so  forth.  Yet  the  key  is  in  under- 
standing the  minds  of  the  Vietnamese, 
and  our  present  policy  shows  that  we  still 
do  not  know  them  and  are  not  making 
much  of  an  attempt  to  do  so.  Their  strug- 
gle has  been  long  and  they  will  not  give 
up.  Thleu  stands  for  much  that  both 
North  and  South  Vietnam  have  been 
struggling  against  under  various  kinds  of 
colonial  rulers  and  previous  conquerors. 
We  apply  Western  techniques  of  bombing 
and  condone  voting  in  fixed  elections  to 
solve  a  problem  that  will  not  yield  to  that 
kind  of  medicine. 

Sixth.  Congress  must  now  play  a  more 
assertive  role  to  urge  the  President  to 
set  a  date  certain  for  the  complete  and 
total  withdrawal  of  all  American  troops 
from  Vietnam — land,  air,  and  sea — con- 
ditional only  on  an  agreement  with  the 
North  Vietnamese  for  a  return  of  U.S. 
prisoners. 

The  President's  only  strategy  is  one  of 
war.  He  is  lashing  out  in  blind  anger 
over  the  failure  of  his  secret  plan  to  end 
the  war. 

Congress  must  give  him  a  strategy  of 
peace. 

WELFARE  POLICIES 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  as  we  ap- 
proach another  important  and  compli- 
cated debate  on  welfare  policies,  it  is 
prudent  to  pay  attention  to  the  ground 
we  have  recently  covered. 

Above  all,  now  is  the  time  for  all  good 
men  to  disavow  sentlmentalism  in  deal- 
ing with  the  problems  of  poverty  and  its 
related  social  pathologies.  To  help  Sen- 
ators with  this  process,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rxcoro 
Irving  Krlstol's  book  review  entitled 
Our  Gang  and  How  It  Prospered,  pub- 
lished in  Fortune  magazine  for  April 
1972. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  review 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Oint  Oano  and  How  It  Pioopkbid 


(By  Irving  Krlatol) 

As  ever  growing  percentages  of  Americana 
aehtare  middle-daaa  atattia  in  ocoopatlon, 
Income  level,  and  educational  experience, 
valid  knowledge  wltliln  tbe  middle  daaa  of 
bow  poor  people  really  live  and  tblnk  seems 
to  get  scarcer.  Decline  in  lukowledge  has  not, 
however,  been  accompanied  by  any  corre- 
qjondlng  falling  off  In  social  concern.  Quite 
tbe  opposite.  A  sizable  portion  of  today's 
middle  class  favors  a  "liberal"  approach  In 
dealing  with  tbe  problems  of  the  poor — es- 
pecially tbe  poor  who  live  In  slums.  Unfor- 
tunately, tbe  genuine  compassion  that  pro- 
vides part  of  the  motivation  for  this  ap- 
proach Is  heavily  spiked  with  silly  sentimen- 
tality and  compulsive  romanticism.  That  all 
prostitutes  have  hearts  of  gold  seems  to  be 
a  conviction  deeply  held  by  much  of  the 
middle  class;  similarly,  that  all  criminals 
are  Innocent  victims  of  their  social  circum- 
stances. 

The  French  have  a  phrase  for  It :  noatalgie 
de  la  boue — a  nostalgia  for  the  gutter.  It 
appeared  frequently  as  a  theme  in  nine- 
teenth-century romantic  literature.  More  re- 
cently. It  has  become  a  standard  literary 
convention — witness  the  popular  writings  of 
Jean  Oenet  and  Bldridge  Cleaver. 

Sociology,  too,  has  fallen  under  the  sway 
of  middle-class  romanticism.  To  guess  the 
views  of  an  urban  sociologist,  you  need  only 
inquire  into  his  social  origins  and  personal 
background.  Those  who  have  been  bom  and 
raised  In  poor  neighborhoods — the  Daniel 
Patrick  Moynlhans,  Edward  Banflelds,  Na- 
than Olazers — tend  to  be  "tough-minded" 
about  slums  and  their  inhabitants.  "Tough- 
minded"  does  not  mean  being  uncaring  or 
callous;  It  means  merely  that  your  mind  Is 
uncluttered  with  Illusions. 

In  contrast,  sociologists  bom  into  the  mid- 
dle claaa  are  Inclined  to  be  "tendermlnded." 
They  are  the  kinds  of  people  who  feel  ele- 
vated  by  the  rhetoric  of  the  Urban  Coalition. 
They  are  likely  to  believe  that  the  debased 
Jargon  of  the  slum  streets  is  not  only  an 
exotic  dialect,  but  Is  actually  as  effective  a 
mode  of  discourse  as  the  Queen's  Z^nglish. 
They  are  certain  that  a  Juvenile  delinquent 
from  a  welfare  family  la  a  far  more  "inter- 
esting" figure — ^wlth  a  greater  potentiality 
for  redeeming,  not  only  himself,  but  all  of 
ue — than  an  ordinary,  law-abiding,  and 
"conforming"  youngster  who  is  from  the  very 
same  household.  The  fact  that  the  non- 
delinquents  far  outnumber  tbe  delinquents 
U;  ignored;  it  is  assumed  that  we  have  noth- 
ing to  learn  from  them. 

The  "tender-minded"  now  dominate  our 
thinking  about  urban  slums,  and  most  of 
our  policy  making  too.  So  it  is  not  surprising 
that  when  a  book  appears  raising  some  seri- 
ous questions  about  this  whole  approach, 
it  should  be  shrugged  off  and  given  little 
attention.  The  Gang  and  the  Kstabllshment 
by  Richard  W.  Poston  was  published  some 
months  ago.  It  is  a  fascinating  and  Instruc- 
tive book,  and  the  story  It  soberly  relates  is, 
in  its  way,  quite  sensational.  It  is  the  funny- 
sad  story  of  a  brilliant  con  game  within  the 
"war  on  poverty,"  and  of  enormous  self- 
deception  by  the  authorities  who  feU  victim 
to  It.  Nevertheless,  though  the  author  has 
Impeccable  credentials,  the  r<^vlew  media 
have  been  singularly  uninterested  in  It.  The 
reason,  one  may  safely  suppose.  Is  that  It 
goes  so  powerfuUy  against  the  grain  of 
prevailing  urban -romantic  sensibilities. 

ASISTOCKACT   OP  THX  BLXTU 

Richard  Poston  is  a  reaearch  ptotmaor  at 
Southern  nilnols  University,  an  expert  in 
community  development,  a  director  of  train- 
ing programs  for  the  Peace  Corps,  and — as 
we  say — a  "concerned"  and  "committed" 
liberal.  He  was,  therefore,  quite  excited  when 
in  1967,  after  the  Detroit  riots  and  four 
years  of  ghetto  violence,  he  discovered  a  new 
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phmomenon  th&t  promised  a  wonderful  self- 
reformation  of  our  urban  slums. 

From  friends  In  Washington  and  New 
York,  Poston  learned  that  a  couple  of  New 
York's  largest  street  gangs  had  foraaken 
their  bloody  wars  and  other  criminal  activ- 
ities in  favor  of  a  comprehensive  effort  to 
reform  the  ghetto.  They  had  established  a 
rlot-preventlon  force,  a  street  academy  serv- 
ing 1.600  high-school  dropouts,  a  day-care 
center,  and  a  whole  panoply  of  social  serv- 
ices. Their  dUlgent  and  imaginative  leader- 
ship had  already  attracted  financial  sup- 
port— totaling  nearly  6100,000 — from  private 
foundations  and  industry,  and  e,  large  grant 
from  the  federal  government  was  In  tbe 
ofBng.  The  New  York  leadership  was  now 
contemplating  a  national  organization  of 
street  gangs  that  would  attack  the  ghetto's 
problems. 

Inevitably,  PTottsaar  Poeton  soon  became 
Involved  In  the  venture.  His  book  recounts 
(a)  the  subsequent  history  of  this  effort  to 
convert  Juvenile  delinquents  into  a  natiiral 
aristocracy  of  the  slum,  and  (b)  his  growing 
awareness  that  the  whole  thing  was  one 
vast  "hustle"  and  that  the  supposed  accom- 
plishments of  these  "reformed"  street  gangs 
were  99.9  percent  pure  myth. 

The  "Real  Great  Society,"  as  the  reformed 
New  York  gang  designated  Itself,  was  In  fact 
tbe  creation  of  a  motley  group  of  white  lib- 
erals. These  Included  a  Princeton  PhJ).  In 
psychology  named  Cbarlea  Slack,  who  was  a 
student  of  street  gangs  and — as  it  turned 
out — a  genius  at  publicity  and  promotion; 
two  idealistic  brothers  named  Good,  alienated 
sons  of  an  affluent  Philadelphia  family,  who 
had  drifted  into  the  Lower  Bast  Side  ^ettc; 
various  dropouts  and  graduate  students  from 
eastern  universities;  and  perhaps  moet  Im- 
portant of  all,  C.  McKenzle  Lewis,  a  prom- 
inent Washington  tax  attorney  burning  with 
social  dedlcatlom,  who  always  managed  to 
find  the  needed  money  whenever  the  enter- 
prise faltered. 

And  then,  of  course,  there  were  the  slum 
youths  themaelves:  Angelo,  Chino,  Pee  Wee, 
and  the  reat — ^tbe  stars  of  this  political  thea- 
tre of  the  absurd.  According  to  Professor  Pos- 
ton, they  were  extraordinary  young  men — 
intelligent,  articulate.  In  many  ways  likable, 
and  with  a  flair  for  dramatic  leadership.  One 
need  not  doubt  him:  anyone  with  personal 
experience  of  the  slums  knows — as  middle- 
class  enthusiasts  are  thrilled  to  dlacover — 
that  among  young  delinquents  there  are 
many  who,  If  they  chose  to  go  straight,  could 
have  suooeesful  earners  In  business  or  politics 
or  the  professions.  (If  you  watch  James  Cag- 
ney's  early  movies  on  TV,  you  vrtll  see  tbe 
type.)  One  need  not  even  doubt  that,  to  an 
extent,  some  of  these  young  men  were  be- 
witched by  their  own  propaganda  and  felt 
they  were  being  "sincere."  They  would  have 
had  to  be  more  than  human  not  to  have  been 
affected  by  the  reception  they  received  from 
their  middle-class  audience. 

To  call  that  reception  "warm"  Is  to  fall 
to  do  Justice  to  the  hysterical  approbation 
evoked  by  these  new,  true  representatives  of 
the  oppressed  masses.  Thousands  of  college 
students,  on  campuses  all  over  the  country, 
floctced  to  listen  to  them  and  to  cheer  wildly 
their  excoriation  of  all  anti-delinquency  pro- 
grams that  were  not  controlled  by  Indige- 
nous delinquents.  The  press,  radio,  and  tele- 
vision were  delighted  to  have  criminal  glam- 
our and  social  relevance  presented  to  them 
in  one  neat  package.  Several  large  corpora- 
tions made  handsome  contributions  to  this 
up-to-date  version  of  "self-help."  The  Astor 
Foundation  and  the  Stem  Family  Fund  pro- 
vided working  capital;  and  the  Labor  De- 
partment, the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity, and  H.E.W.  soon  were  in  the  picture, 
to  the  tune  of  over  a  million  dollars.  Who 
said  America  was  no  longer  the  land  of  op- 
portunity? 

Meanwhile,  back  in  the  slums,  nothing 
much  had  been  done  in  the  first  place,  and 


what  had  been  done  was  falling  ^art  as 
more  and  more  greedy  hands  reached  for  a 
piece  of  the  available  action.  A  national  con- 
vention of  gangs,  sponsored  by  Southern 
nilnols  University,  turned  into  a  comblna- 
Uon  of  bash  and  brawl;  it  was  a  long,  lost, 
$80,000  weekend.  The  schools  for  dropouts, 
where  any  actuaUy  existed,  were  flooded  by 
hippies.  The  Blackstone  Rangers  of  Chicago, 
It  turned  out,  were  using  their  O  J.O.  money 
to  establish  a  more  luxurious  criminal  op- 
eration. The  gangs  warred  with  one  another; 
there  was  Intense  ethnic  rivalry  between 
blacks  and  Puerto  Rlcans;  and  within  the 
gangs  themselves,  struggles  for  power  took 
precedence  over  all  else.  In  other  words,  the 
Juvenile  delinquents  behaved  Just  like  Ju- 
venUe  delinquents. 

COBPEI.    FKOIC    TBE    LOWER    DEPTHS 

What  is  truly  curious  is  that  anyone 
should  have  expected  them  to  behave  other- 
wise. The  explanation  would  seem  to  be  In 
the  utter  fallxure  of  the  middle-class  Imagi- 
nation to  grasp  the  most  Important  fact 
about  Juvenile  delinquency  In  the  slums: 
that  it  U  a  human  choice,  not  a  sociological 
destiny.  To  be  sure,  it  is  a  choice  conditioned 
by  the  circumstances  of  slum  life.  But  It  Is 
nevertheless  a  choice,  and  a  minority  choice 
at  that. 

Most  youngsters  in  the  slums  do  not  be- 
come delinquent — they  choose  not  to.  Even 
most  delinquents  do  not  grow  up  to  be  crimi- 
nals; they  get  married  and  then  choose  to 
"settle  down."  There  certainly  might  be 
something  to  be  said  for  having  youth  pro- 
grams in  the  slums  run  by  non-delinquent  or 
ex-delinquent  slum  youths.  But  It  is  fair  to 
predict  that  such  programs  would  be  looked 
down  on  as  "insufficiently  innovative,"  that 
foundation  or  government  money  would  be 
in  short  supply,  and  that  the  media  would 
find  them  about  as  glamorous  as  the  old- 
fashioned  settlement  houses. 

One  does  get  the  impression  that  this  mid- 
dle-class romance  with  the  slum  is  close  to 
incvu^ble.  Professor  Poeton  is  only  partly 
chastened  by  his  harrowing  experiences,  and 
most  of  the  others  who  had  their  fingers 
burned  seem  not  to  have  been  chastened  at 
all.  As  Poston  observes:  "But  the  hustle 
continues,  and  the  grant-makers  who  are 
allowing  themselves  to  be  victimlaed — both 
In  government  and  out  of  government — seem 
to  have  no  clue  to  what  Is  happening."  Since 
they  are  not  stupid  men,  one  can  only  as- 
sume their  invincible  ignorance  is  itself — 
like  delinquency — a  choice.  These  are  middle- 
class  people  who  have  lost  all  faith  in  mid- 
dle-class values  and  are  searching  desper- 
ately among  the  lower  depths  for  new  saviors 
with  a  new  gospel.  Any  connection  with  ac- 
tual social  reform,  or  a  sensible  urban  pol- 
icy, is  fictitious.  Only  tbe  characters  and  the 
money  are  real. 


PULL  JUSTICE  FOR  THE  VIETNAM 
ERA  OI 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday  last,  April  13,  the  New  York 
Times  published  a  brief  editorial  entitled 
"Miserly  Reward,"  pointing  up  the  glar- 
ing inequities  between  the  Vietnam  era 
OI  education  bill  and  the  generous  al- 
lowances made  after  World  War  n.  I  ask 
unanimous  craisent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

Mr.  President,  I  fully  concur  with  the 
Times  editorial.  More  than  that,  I  have 
recently  proposed  that  the  Vietnam  era 
OI  blUs  be  brought  up  to  parity  with  the 
educational  benefits  following  World 
War  n.  The  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, of  which  I  am  privileged  to  be 
chairman,  has  been  conducting  a  series 
of  hearings  on  the  OI  education  bills 


and  has  heard  testimony  which  fully 
confirms  the  unfair  rate  of  allowances. 
At  the  begiimlng  of  the  hearings,  I  an- 
nounced my  intention  of  amending  my 
own  bill,  S.  2161,  to  further  increase  the 
educational  allowance  rates.  I  have  taken 
the  total  dollar  amount  payable  to  the 
Second  World  War  vetertm,  converted 
this  to  a  monthly  rate,  and  adjusted  it 
to  1972  dollars.  This  would  mandate  an 
increase  of  approximately  40  percent  over 
the  current  rates  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration and  would  achieve  true 
equity  with  the  old  OI  bill.  Under  my 
proposal,  the  present  mraithly  allotment 
for  a  single  veteran  would  be  increased 
from  $175  to  $285.  If  there  is  the  addition 
of  a  child,  the  amount  would  go  from  the 
current  $250  to  $326. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  do  less  for 
the  Vietnam  veteran.  To  better  his  fu- 
ture is  to  enrich  tbe  Nation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wsis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MlSEXLT   RrWABD 

Unlike  the  men  who  fought  in  World  War 
II,  the  veterans  of  Vietnam  have  served  in  a 
war  over  which  the  country  has  been  sharply 
divided.  The  Vietnam  war,  moreover,  called 
for  sacrifices  only  of  those  who  were  in  the 
armed  forces,  while  their  compatriots  at 
home  have  remained  largely  unaffected. 

The  veterans  of  Vietnam  ought  therefore 
to  receive  financial  benefits  at  least  com- 
parable to  those  afforded  the  veterans  of 
World  War  11.  Yet  the  educational  O.I.  Bill 
of  Rights  today  constitutes  a  niggardly 
handout,  compared  to  the  full  finding  of  col- 
lege studies  which  made  the  post-World 
War  n  O.I.  Bill  so  significant  a  landmark 
in  the  expansion  of  educational  opportuni- 
ties. 

Present  stipends  are  insufficient  to  cover 
tuition  and  subsistence,  except  perhaps  at 
a  few  low-cost  institutions.  Educational  costs 
have  gone  up,  but  educational  benefits  have 
been  reduced.  The  injustice  of  such  a  policy 
is  aggravated  by  the  fact  that,  while  the 
World  War  n  veterans  represented  a  cross 
section  of  the  population,  the  disadvantaged 
and  the  deprived  have  formed  a  dispro- 
portionate majority  of  those  who  have 
fought  in  Indochina.  They  thus  are  doubly 
discriminated  against — first  by  being  asked 
to  shoulder  an  excessive  share  of  the  military 
bxirden  and  now  by  being  deprived  of  equal 
reward. 

"That  place  was  cold,  man."  one  of  the 
men  who  went  to  the  appropriate  Veterans 
Administration  office  to  ask  for  his  G.I.  Bill 
benefits  told  a  Times  reporter.  It  Is  no  more 
than  basic  Justice  for  Congress  and  the  V.A. 
to  see  to  it  that  these  men  are  allowed  to 
come  in  from  the  cold.  The  full  funding  of 
their  education  Is  as  much  an  investment  in 
the  nation's  future  as  a  fair  reward  for 
service. 


NEW  YORK  TIMES  SUPPORTS  SEN- 
ATE VERSION  OF  BLACK  LUNG 
BILL 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  on  Mon- 
day last,  the  Senate  passed  an  amended 
version  of  the  black  lung  benefits  bill. 
Despite  the  73-to-O  vote  of  the  Senate, 
it  is  well  known  that  this  bill  is  actually 
highly  controversial.  It  is  opposed,  albeit 
for  different  reasons,  by  the  administra- 
tion and  the  ooal  Industry. 

I  believe  that  the  Senate  version  of 
the  bill  Is  preferable,  both  with  respect 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  benefits 
program  is  liberalized  and  with  respect 
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to  the  granting  of  only  a  1-yearj  exten- 
sion to  the  Industry  before  it  tssumes 
responsibility  for  payment  of  tie  new 
claims,  rather  than  the  2-year  ea  tension 
provided  by  the  House  bill.  I  an  happy 
to  note  that  the  New  York  Time  i  today 
has  expressed  its  editorial  support  for 
the  Senate  bill  on  both  counts  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Tinjes  edi- 
torial be  printed  In  the  Ricoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ebitorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  1  Lecoro, 
as  follows: 

Patino  for  "Black  Luno" 
The  miners  who  cough  their  Uvea  iway  u 
victims  of  "blsck  lung"  and  the  uqwyers 
will  both  be  better  protected  if  the  Senate 
version  of  a  liberalized  compensation  law 
prevails  In  House-Senate  conference. 
The  Senate  bill,  an  amendment 
historic  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Act  of  1969,  lays  down  more  adequate  stand- 
ards for  establishing  eligibility  and  f(  r  safe- 
guarding orphans  than  the  House  n  easure. 
But  the  principal  battle  in  confer  »noe  Is 
less  likely  to  come  on  that  Issue  than  on  a 
renewal  of  the  coal  Industry's  peislstent 
effort  to  escape  Its  proper  obligation  x>  take 
over  financial  responsibility  for  benellt  pay- 
ments. That  obligation  was  originally  sched- 
uled to  pass  from  the  Federal  Oove:  nment 
to  the  operators  at  the  end  of  thi  i  year. 
The  House  bill  would  authorize  a  t'  ro-year 
delay  In  the  transfer  of  responslbllUy;  the 
Senate  would  hold  the  delay  to  (  ne.  As 
Senator  Javlts  rightly  notes,  the  o]  erators 
should  have  been  paying  the  cost 
benefits  all  along,  as  employers  do  u  tder  all 
other  workmen's  compensation  progiuns. 


to   the 


"THE  PENTAGON  SPENDUJrG 
SWAMP' 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Presideht.  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  called  it  "The 
Pentagon  Spending  Swamp."  It  is  the 
order  to  Navy  brass  to  spend,  spei  d,  and 
then  spend  some  more,  whether  the 
money  is  needed  or  not. 

But  there  is  more  taxpayers'  knoney 
sinking  in  the  swamp — for  the  C-!  A  and 
the  Lockheed  loan  guarantee — accord- 
ing to  the  Inquirer,  which  sees  a  r  eed  to 
"put  procurement  and  spending  on  a 
businesslike  basis." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ed  itorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RptcoRD, 
as  foUows: 

The  Pentaoom  Spekdino  Swam 

There  used  to  be  a  legendary,  un^tten 


Department  of  Defense  regulation  to 


guide 


senior  military  and  naval  officers  In  prepar- 
ing for  battle  with  the  appropriations  proc- 
ess: 

"Figure  what  you  need,  add  what  you'd 
like,  tack  on  a  dream,  figure  In  a  30  p  »rcent 
fudge  factor,  append  10  percent  for  c  mtln- 
gencies.  project  for  inflation,  multlp  y  the 
total  by  your  service  academy  rifle  ni  ;mber. 
and  dispatch  It  to  the  appropriate  Co  ngres- 
slonal  committee." 

Perhaps  rehearsing  the  apochryphifl  pro- 
cedure Is  unfair  and  damaging  to  the  <  ignlty 
of  America's  dedicated  masters  of  de^nse — 
as  well  as  irreverent. 

We're  not  so  sure.  Compare  It  wlLh  the 
Feb.  9  order  by  Adm.  Elmo  R.  Zunwalt. 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  recently  made 
public  In  the  course  of  Congressional  concern 
about  economies: 

".  .  .  Importance  of  avoiding  shortfall  In 


meeting  newly  established  FT  73  targets  to 
avoid  resultant  adverse  effects  on  anticipated 
FT  1973  outlay  celling  dictate  need  for  top 
management  attention.  Anticipate  any  short- 
fall In  FT  73  outlay  target  could  be  translated 
into  program  loes  under  FT  73  celling." 

The  mythical  and  the  actual  here  are  cloee 
to  identical — If  you  glean  from  Adm.  Zum- 
walt's  words,  as  we  do,  that  he  Is  trying  to 
say  pour  it  out  today  or  It  won't  flow  In 
tomorrow. 

The  main  message  of  Adm.  Zumwalt's 
prose  might  be  that  the  second  R  of  the 
traditional  American  educational  process  has 
faUed  dismally  with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
We  could  bear  that  truth,  though  with  some 
sadness.  But  the  horrendously  serious  fact 
is  that  the  CNO  was  writing  about  $400  mil- 
lion of  taxpayers'  money  and  that  his  memo 
went  to  10  top  naval  officers,  who  can  be  de- 
pended upon  to  be  responsive. 

Disclosure  of  the  Zumwalt  memo  came  only 
a  day  after  the  Oeneral  Accounting  Office 
confirmed  that  Air  Force  procurement  of- 
ficials' bumbling  or  worse  had  led  to  more 
than  91  billion  in  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp. 
cost  overruns  in  connection  with  develop- 
ment of  the  C-6A  Jet  transport. 

Of  some  •1.108.000.000  Involved  in  the 
C-5A  scandal,  about  9400  million  In  excess 
payments  to  Lockheed  had  been  discovered 
two  years  ago  by  the  Pentagon's  own  Defense 
Contract  Audit  Agency,  the  OAO  reported. 
The  Air  Force  not  only  failed  to  act  on  that 
knowledge,  but  poured  a  subsequent  9706 
million  in  overruns  into  Lockheed's  C-8A 
project. 

Meanwhile.  Congress  was  persuaded  to  pass 
a  t350  million  loan  guarantee  to  sustain 
Lockheed  In  its  managerial  travails. 

Sen.  William  Proxmlre,  pressing  the  matter 
before  a  Joint  economic  subcommittee  of 
Congress,  has  demanded  an  inquiry  by  the 
Justice  Department.  Presumably,  some  leg- 
islative insight  will  also  come  out  of  the 
hearings. 

But  of  Immensely  greater  Importance,  we 
believe,  is  a  major  effort  by  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration to  put  defense  procurement  and 
spending  on  a  businesslike  basis — resolutely 
and  at  the  highest  priority. 


WE  SHALL  BE  HELD  ACXX)UNTABLE 
FOR  WHAT  WE  HAVE  DONE  TO 
OUR  PARENTS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  New 
York  Times  recently  published  an  arti- 
cle written  by  Naomi  R.  Bluestone,  who 
describes  in  a  cogent  and  moving  way 
what  we  have  allowed  to  happen  to  some 
of  our  "senior  citizens." 

Although  Miss  Bluestone  does  not  tell 
us  anything  we  do  not  already  know — 
that  conditions  In  many  of  our  "insti- 
tutions" for  the  aged  are  mind-boggling 
in  their  honidness — she  describes  these 
conditions  in  imusually  eloquent  terms, 
and  forcefully  reminds  us  that  we  shall 
be  held  accountable  for  what  we  have 
done  to  our  parents. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Miss 
Bluestone's  excellent  c(xnmentary  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcord  : 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  orc*ered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Old  Ones  Oo  on  the  Discako  Pnjs 
(By  Naomi  R.  Bluestone) 

A  decade  a^o.  when  I  was  a  medical  stu- 
dent In  Philadelphia,  a  field  trip  arranged  by 
the  Department  of  Preventive  Medicine  of 
the  Women's  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania 
brought  me  to  a  home  for  the  aged,  my  first 
encounter  with  what  I  then  froeenly  termed 
"the  extreme  debilities  of  old  ag^." 


I  was  shocked,  stunned,  utterly  repeUed 
by  the  spectacle  of  old  ladles  cradling  doll 
Infants,  and  old  men  paraded  about,  "cen- 
tenarians admired  for  tbslr  ablUty  to  still 
whistls  at  girls."  Nothing  In  my  experience 
had  prepared  me  for  a  oontrontaUon  with 
this  particular  prtiude  to  life's  and.  Although 
in  tlM  periphery  of  my  Impressions  I  oould 
appreciate  the  institution's  cleanliness  and 
cheer,  my  report  to  ^he  Instructor  was  full 
of  wUd  questions,  doubts  and  fears. 

Published  by  the  county  medical  society 
Joiimal,  and  rq>rlnted  in  the  local  paper, 
these  expressions  brought  a  postal  flood  from 
every  conceivable  segment  of  our  society  con- 
cerned with  what  we  now  caU  "the  problems 
of  the  aging."  People  from  the  labor  imions. 
Proprietors  of  nur^ng  homes.  Preach«rs.  Pol- 
iticians. The  fearful  elderly,  still  clinging  to 
home.  I  had.  apparently,  all  unknown,  tapped 
into  an  artesian  source  of  tremendous  anxiety 
and  concern.  My  classmates,  unimpressed, 
dismissed  me  as  a  "comball"  and  a  bleeding 
heart,  which  I  proudly  was  then,  and  con- 
tinue to  be  at  this  time,  more  reluctantly. 

My  classmates  have  since  followed  the 
normal  distribution  curve  Into  the  clinical 
specialties,  and  I  have  become  a  medical 
care  administrator,  concerned  with  the  so- 
cial problems  of  medicine. 

Five  years  In  this  field  began  to  toughen 
me.  I  made  the  rounds  of  nursing  homes, 
where  the  sick  and  elderly  marinated  in 
their  own  urine,  or  sltunped  over  the  arms 
of  that  familiar  paraplegic  roost,  the  wheel- 
chair. I  haunted  the  out-patient  clinics  of 
this  city,  where  the  suffering  and  confused 
picked  up  our  medical  care  crumbs  like 
supplicant  birds  on  a  wintry  day.  I  studied 
home  care  programs,  where  widows  waiting 
in  kitchens  looked  to  the  visiting  therapist 
as  young  girls  look  to  their  first  love. 

So  how  could  I  have  been  so  little  pre- 
pared for  the  geriatric  wards  of  Manhattan 
State  Hospital,  where  I  came  to  work  as  a 
clinical  physician  three  years  ago?  I  came 
to  Wards  Island  almost  by  accident,  seek- 
ing a  respite  from  the  hurly-burly  world  of 
the  city,  wanting  to  take  care  of  patients 
again.  I  found  the  senUe  aged  treated  more 
shabbily  than  the  imagination  could  bear, 
senior  still,  barely  eltlaens.  How  can  I  tell 
you? 

Filth.  Mice.  Roachs.  Garbage  on  the  stairs 
and  trash  in  the  nurses'  station.  No  sheets. 
no  underwear,  no  blankets  In  the  winter.  No 
furniture  for  patients  save  beds,  and  broken 
odds  and  ends.  No  page  system.  No  telephone 
directory.  No  policy  manuals.  Rotted  plumb- 
ing. Unpalatable  food.  One  functioning  ele- 
vator for  one  thousand  patients  on  seven- 
teen floors.  One  wheelchair  ramp  for  the 
entire  hospital.  No  electroencephalograph  for 
the  entire  hospital.  One  dietitian  for  three 
thousand  patients.  No  physical  therapist  for 
the  entire  hospital.  No  employee  health  serv- 
ices. Inadequate  staff.  Shattered  morale.  Em- 
ploye theft.  Patient  theft.  Elderlv  feeble 
beaten  by  young  psychotlcs.  Inability  to 
protect  patients  from  employe  reprisals.  Un- 
explained fractures  during  the  night.  Non- 
existent charts.  Physicians  who  speak  a 
foreign  tongue.  Vital  medications  not  given. 
Fatal  bedsores,  dehydration,  comn.  death. 
Highly  centralised  bureaucracy,  uninformed, 
insensitive  to  local  needs.  Brand-new  reha- 
bilitation center,  unstaffed.  nonfunctioning. 
Three  administrations  In  as  many  years,  all 
poor.  A  clvU  service  which  hinds  like  a  too- 
small  garment.  A  union  which  rules  su- 
preme. Helpless,  powerless,  voiceless  rela- 
tives, lied  to  each  day  about  their  loved 
ones. 

I  am  wondering  how  long  it  must  last. 
and  whether  I  have  learned  anything  in 
these  ten  years.  I  have  not  learned  resig- 
nation or  acceptance,  but  I  have  learned  that 
this  is  the  way  It  Is  to  be.  I  know  now  that 
the  enemy  may  be  cloaked  with  the  coat 
of  the  healer,  and  the  friend  will  appear 
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from  among  the  lowliest  of  our  society.  Z 
have  learned  that  the  purse  strlngi  which 
tighten  a  noose  around  our  thenm>eutlo  ef- 
forts and  force  us  to  tzaploj  for  our  elderiy 
those  whom  no  one  else  will  have,  do  not 
alone  cause  our  travail.  I  have  perceived 
that  as  repression  q>rlngs  from  the  terrified 
heart,  so  tututored  voices  ^peaking  eutha- 
nasia rise  to  try  to  right  our  multiple 
wrongs.  I  have  gained  perspective:  I  remain 
unmoved  by  the  furor  at  WlUowbrook.  rec- 
ognising that  a  society  that  win  not  oar* 
for  its  unwanted  moChen  and  fathers  will 
care  Just  as  little  for  Its  uaelesi  children. 

Some  day  we  shaU  b*  held  accountable 
for  what  we  have  done  to  our  parents. 

Dr.  Naomi  R.  Bluestone  is  assistant 
clinical  profesaor  of  community  medicine  at 
the  Mount  Slnal  School  of  Medicine  and  New 
Tork  Medical  CoUege. 


DR.  MARIA  JOSEPHINA  FRANCO 
OF  ARIZONA 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  Arizona  Is 
richly  endowed  with  the  heritage  of 
Mexico.  Arizona  and  the  Mexican  State 
of  Sonora  share  a  common  border  for 
332  miles.  The  two  neighboring  States 
complemmt  each  other  In  trade  and 
commerce.  Bonds  of  friendship  which 
have  endured  for  generations  grow 
stronger  with  the  passing  years.  Arlzo- 
nians  of  Mexican  descent  have  contrib- 
uted hugely  to  the  growth  and  prosperity 
of  our  State.  Our  Mexican  American  citi- 
sens  have  displayed  leadership  in  every 
field  of  endeavor.  We  Arlzonans  are 
proud  of  the  Mexican  influence  on  our 
art,  culture,  and  economy. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  report- 
ed that  Spanish-speaking  persons  make 
up  one-flfth  of  Arizona's  population. 
Census  figures  reveal  that  333,349  of  the 
1,770,900  people  In  Arizona  speak  the 
Spanish  language  or  have  a  Spanish  sur- 
name. 

Eighty-nine  percent  of  them  were  bom 
in  the  United  States  and  of  the  36,054 
foreign  bom,  31,135  were  bom  In  Mexico. 

I  should  like  to  single  out  for  recog- 
nition today  a  charming  and  gracious 
lady  of  Mexican-American  descent 
whose  talents  and  energies  are  mak- 
ing her  Influence  felt  in  Arizona. 

Dr.  Maria  Josephina  Franco  was  bom 
in  Phoenix,  the  daughter  of  parents  who 
were  natives  of  Mexico. 

Dr.  Franco  was  graduated  from  Xavier 
High  School.  In  Phoenix,  and  Arizona 
State  University,  at  Tempe.  where  she 
was  a  pranedlcal  student. 

She  attended  medical  8cho(d  In  Mexico 
City  at  the  Unlversidad  Nadonal  Auto- 
noma  De  Mexico,  and  served  her  intern- 
ship In  the  Mexican  state  of  Chihuahua. 
Dr.  Franco  then  returned  to  Mexico  City 
to  serve  her  residency. 

After  practicing  medicine  in  Mexico 
for  3  years,  the  illness  of  her  elderly  par- 
ents prompted  Dr.  Franco  to  return  to 
Phoenix,  where  her  mother.  Josephina  C. 
Franco,  recently  died.  Dr.  Franco's  father 
is  Jesus  Franco,  who  is  retired  from  the 
Mexican  diplomatic  service.  For  several 
years  he  served  as  Mexican  Consul  In 
Phoenix. 

The  late  Mrs.  Franco  smd  her  husband 
are  credited  with  founding  ttie  annual 
fiesta  celebrating  Mexican  IndQ>endence 
Day  in  Phoenix  each  September  16. 
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But  Mrs.  Franco's  enduring  contribu- 
tion to  Arizona  and  the  Spanish-speak- 
ing residents  was  the  establishment  of 
El  Sol,  a  we^ly  newspaper  printed  in 
Spanish,  which  she  published  for  nearly 
40  years. 

Under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Franco, 
the  newspaper  continues  to  serve  the 
Spanish-speaking  residents  of  Arizona, 
covering  a  wide  spectrum  of  news  and 
commentary. 

Dr.  Franco,  who  specializes  in  endocri- 
nology and  gynecology,  plans  to  resume 
her  medical  career  in  Arizona,  but  plans 
also  to  continue  publishing  El  Sol. 

In  addition  to  publishing  the  Spanish- 
language  newspaper.  Dr.  Franco  has 
foimd  time  in  her  busy  schedule  to  ex- 
pand into  the  field  of  electronic  journal- 
ism. Each  Saturday  at  4  pin.  on  KPAZ, 
chaimel  21,  the  doctor  goes  before  the 
television  cameras  to  do  a  live  10-minute 
newscast  in  Spanish,  recapping  the  im- 
portant news  of  the  week  with  emphasis 
on  those  events  of  greatest  interest  and 
concern  to  the  Mexican  American  com- 
munity. 

Dr.  Franco  is  active  in  the  Mexico- 
United  States  Medical  Society,  and  at  a 
recent  convention  of  the  group  in 
Phoenix  she  provided  the  simultaneous 
translations. 

She  holds  membership  in  the  Friends 
of  Mexican  Art  Association  in  Phoenix 
and  to  the  VESTA  Club.  The  VESTA 
Club  is  made  up  of  Mexican  American 
professional  people  whose  scholarship 
program  provides  assistance  for  Mexi- 
can American  college  students. 

Dr.  Franco  is  active  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Catholic  Diocese  In  Phoenix,  and  in 
Mexico  she  worked  with  young  people 
and  anti-Communist  groups. 

In  1968  she  was  selected  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  Mexico  to  serve  on  the  Commit- 
tee for  the  World  Olympics  in  Mexico 
City. 

Mr.  President,  Dr.  Franco  is  an  out- 
standing example  of  the  type  of  leader- 
ship and  guidance  which  is  being  pro- 
vided in  Arizona  by  Mexican  Americans. 


DIONiry  HOUSE  AND  DELINQUENT 
TRANSITION 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
speak  on  a  major  problem  confronting 
our  Nation  today  and  one  man's  effort 
to  deal  with  this  problem  which  deserves 
the  attention  of  Senators  and  our  coim- 
try. 

We  have  many  correctional  institu- 
tions for  the  juvenile  offender.  Yet  due 
to  the  sheer  size  of  these  institutions, 
their  limited  staffs  and  meager  re- 
sources, they  cannot  deal  effectively  with 
many  complex  patterns  of  youthful  de- 
linquent behavior  problems  and  "hang- 
ups" of  juvenile  delinquents. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency, of  which  I  am  chairman,  has 
heard  moving  testimony  on  the  plight  of 
our  youth  during  the  past  year.  A  con- 
stituent of  mine.  Rev.  Luther  Hicks,  is 
trying  to  deal  with  the  problems  of 
youthful  offenders.  For  several  years 
Reverend  Hicks  has  directed  a  nonprofit 
organization  in  Indianapolis.  Ind.,  called 
Dignity  Unlimited.  A  major  component 


of  his  program  is  Dignity  House,  an 
extralnstitutional  facility  for  the  treat- 
mtsaX,  of  delinquent  boys.  Dignity  House, 
through  its  Project  Transition,  provides 
an  environment  in  which  young  boys  can 
develop  responsibility  and  learn  to  make 
decisions  affecting  their  lives,  and  the 
community  in  which  they  live.  The  boys 
must  attend  public  school,  participate  in 
group  counseling,  ioin  in  community 
activities,  and  perform  routine  chores  to 
reenf  orce  their  developing  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility. 

As  of  May  1971,  the  success  rate  of 
Dignity  House  was  80  peix»nt.  Only 
three  out  of  15  boys  had  been  sent  back 
to  oorrectioDal  institutions.  Since  that 
time  the  rate  has  improved  to  90  percent. 
Mr.  President,  I  personally  commend 
Mr.  Hicks'  efforts  in  this  endeavor  and 
hope  that  his  program  will  serve  as  a 
prototype  for  communities  throughout 
our  country  seeking  new  ways  to  help 
our  youthful  offenders  build  productive 
lives.  I  am  pleased  to  bring  this  program 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and 
the  American  people.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Mr.  Hicks'  testimony  be- 
fore my  subcommittee  on  May  3,  1971, 
be  printed  in  the  Rccoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 
as  f(dIows: 

A  Report  to  the  VB.  Senate  SuBCOMMrrTEX 

To   Inveeticate   JtrvENnj:   Dellnqctenct 
(By  Luther  C.  Hicks.  Director,  Dignity  Un- 
limited Inc.) 

Mister  Chairman  and  Subcommittee  Mem- 
bers: My  name  is  Luther  C.  Hicks.  I  am  an 
ordained  minister  at  the  Indianapolis  NorUi- 
east  District  of  the  United  Methodist  Church. 
I  am  also  the  Enrector  of  "Dignity  Unlimited 
Inc."  a  non-profit  organization,  designed  to 
give  direct  service  to  the  disinherited  within 
the  Inner-city.  "Dignity  Unlimited"  is  spon- 
sored by  the  Metrc^>olitan  Mission  Board  at 
the  United  Methodist  Chuixih  and  the  In- 
dianapolis Anti-Defamation  League  B'nal 
B'rtth.  "Dignity  House."  a  home  for  the 
treatment  of  Juvenile  delinquent  boys,  and 
one  of  the  projects  of  Dignity  Unlimited, 
also  owes  muob  of  its  reason  tor  existence, 
not  only  to  the  United  Methodist  Church  and 
the  Indianapolis  Antl-De(ainatl<n  League, 
but  to  Model  CltleB  of  Indianapolis,  a  fedetml 
project  whose  interest  in  our  endeavor  has 
made  it  possible  for  us  to  Inclement  our  pro- 
gram. "Dignity  House"  is  also  referred  to  as 
"Project  Transition." 

"Dignity  HcMise"  Is  a  demonstration  proj- 
ect knated  in  the  northeast  residential  sec- 
tion of  Indianapolis,  merged  into  the  neigh- 
borhood as  all  other  family  structures  are. 
Unlike  the  other  homes.  "Dignity  House"  is 
designed  to  be  one  possible  alternative  to 
keeping  the  youthful  offenders  in  the  Juve- 
nile detention  center,  or  committing  them  to 
another  state  warehouse,  known  as  the  Boys' 
School.  We  think  of  our  primary  function 
as  one  of  treatment.  Our  goal  Is  to  work  with 
youngsters  whose  needs  are  between  institu- 
tionallaatlon  and  remaining  at  home.  In  this 
area  we  feel  that  we  are  unique,  for  It  re- 
moves us  from  the  categtMy  of  a  halfway 
house  or  foster  home  per  se. 

We  have  attempted  to  make  "Dignity 
House"  as  unstructured  as  we  possibly  can, 
and  yet  remain  effective.  Consequently  there 
are  no  guards  or  bars,  no  imwarranted  pun- 
ishment, and  as  little  regimentation  as  pos- 
sible. We  Instead  are  providing: 

a.  An  environment  in  which  a  lad  can  de- 
vtiop  responsibility  for  mnHTig  decisions  af- 
fecting his  own  life  and  those  with  whom  he 
lives. 
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b  An  atmospbere  geared  to  ort«Qt  the 
lads  to  their  reeponslbUltlee  In  th  >  com- 
munity. 

These  goals  are  achieved  through  formal 
group  discussions  In  which  the  lada  them- 
selves crystallize  their  problems  and  luggest 
aolutlons.  With  the  guidance  of  ths  staff, 
and  a  trained  and  registered  social  worker 
the  peer  group  defines  and  begins  U  think 
in  terms  of  a  different  or  more  posltl  e  level 
of  performance. 

In  order  that  our  residents  maj  expe- 
rience a  continuous  confrontation  wl  h  soci- 
ety and  its  demands,  and  in  turn  mal  ataln  a 
wholesome  tie  with  the  communU ',  they 
must  attend  public  school.  For  It  Is  t  Urough 
the  school  that  he  has  legitimate  reison  to 
be  away  from  Dignity  House  contlr  uoualy. 
he  finds  additional  opportunities  for  <  ultxiral 
cultivation.  hU  mobUlty  Increases,  a  ad  new 
and  sometimes  more  meaningful  r  »latlon- 
sblps  are  established. 

Realizing  that  one  of  the  main  oil  enses  Is 
trusmcy.  one  of  the  staff  has  the  speclflc 
duty  of  working  with  the  lads  on  tils  level. 
He  Is  referred  to  as  our  "education  special- 
ist". He  has  established  contact  ^Ith  the 
deans  counselors,  and  teachers  In  th^  schools 
our  lads  attend.  There  Is  a  daUy  ch«  ck  kept 
on  their  attendance  through  chanm  Is.  And 
problem  the  lad  encounters  In  sch  >ol,  the 
education  specialist  Is  notlHed  am  he  In 
turn  deals  with  It.  It  Is  a  welcomed  joncept 
as  we  attempt  to  keep  our  lads  In  th<  ghetto 
schools  with  aU  his  problems  and  t  lelrs  to 
contend  with.  Like  AVIS  we  try  harcer! 

Any  visitor  within  our  house  for  1  be  first 
time  Is  usually  surprised  by  the  ihyslcal 
structure  of  the  building  and  Its  clea  nllness. 
The  house  Is  a  spacious  old  bulldln  [,  three 
stories  high,  and  tailored  to  the  specll  c  needs 
of  the  residents  at  a  renovating  cos  of  ap- 
proximately $20,000.00.  Its  light  an<  bright 
openness  echoes  a  refrain  of  pride  a  id  free- 
dom. 

There  Is  a  big  stove  In  the  kltchei^  with  a 
cook  who  knows  the  art  of  soul-food  cooking. 
Leaving  In  one  direction  from  the  kitchen 
through  the  butler's  pantry,  one  comes  Into 
a  large  dining  room  where  the  lads  At  three 
meals  of  freshly  prepared  food  a  day.  family 
style.  Should  any  lad  after  the  evenUig  meal 
become  hungry  before  bedtime,  ai  young 
growing  teen-age  boys  are  want  to  da  there's 
always  the  "proverbial  snack". 

Both  color  and  black  and  white  T.V.  are 
available  to  him,  as  well  as  pool  tablk,  ping- 
pong,  boxing  gloves,  limiting  visits  inside  or 
outside  the  house  during  week  davs.  Our 
lada  Mong  to  organizations,  such  I  as  the 
"Youth  and  Campus  Life  Movement"  and 
other  neighborhood  clubs.  Three  of  *ur  lads 
are  enrolled  In  their  respective  hlgli  school 
R.O.T.C.  units.  We  encourage  our  (lads  to 
seek  their  own  entertainment. 

Just  like  the  Navy,  we  have  routing  choree 
around  the  house  to  perform  dally.  ^1  rugs 
or  oarpets  are  vacuumed  dally  except  Sun- 
day, toilets  or  washrooms  malntaln4d  dally, 
etc.  There  Is  a  washing  machine  ai  d  dryer 
that  they  may  do  their  laundry. 

When  a  resident  is  first  admitted  to  Dig- 
nity, he  goes  with  a  counselor  and  picks  out 
new  clothes  for  himself.  Usually  bes  like  a 
jay-bird,  ragged.  Although  money  Is  Ighit,  he 
manages  to  get  fitted  from  inside  out.  As 
clothes  are  Important  to  them.  w<  try  to 
keep  them  supplied  with  the  basics,  f  n-  we  all 
pass  through  the  "Caesar  Hlgglns"  itage. 

From  the  time  we  arouse  In  the  iiomlng. 
«:30  A.M..  with  hot  breakfast  at  7:  6.  until 
we  sack-in  at  night,  we  try  to  plan  and  work 
and  live  and  play  together  as  a  famll;  .  We  are 
not  by  any  means  without  error  sometimes, 
we  are  acutely  aware  of  our  llmltat  ons,  but 
we  strive  to  find  and  maintain  a  q  iiallty  of 
life  that  can  be  enjoyed  by  the  lads,  TO  treat 
them  as  "chUdren  of  light"  raUier  than 
"children  of  darkness,"  always  with  pleasant 
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surroundings  and  the  Introduction  of  new 
opportunities. 

As  a  simmxatlon  of  all  I  have  aald  here,  let 
me  caU  your  attention  to  what  I  caU  a  fact 
sheet  concerning  Project  Transition,  Dignity 
House. 

Success  Is  a  factor  of  time.  In  our  short 
existence  we  have  achieved  an  80%  success, 
rate,  3  out  of  16  youths  handled  since  Sep- 
tember of  1970  have  failed  by  our  standards 
and  have  had  to  be  returned  to  the  more  tra- 
ditional handling  of  lock-up  and  warehous- 
ing. We  attribute  this  Initial  success  to 
empathy  and  understanding  rather  than 
sympathy  and  rigid  control. 

The  imlquenees  of  the  project  lies  In  the 
attempt  of  creating  a  therapeutic  family  and 
community  In  which  all  segments  can  par- 
ticipate In  meaningful  dlalo^e;  thereby 
communicating  on  a  level  that  develops  mu- 
tual trust,  mutual  respect,  support  instead 
of  destructive  criticism,  and  an  appreciation 
of  thoiightful  perusal  of  alternatives  to  self 
and  societal  destruction  through  meaningless 
conflllct. 

The  Western  reader  Is  wdl  aware  of  Di- 
ogenes, who  reputedly  went  through  the 
streets  of  Athens,  candle  In  hand,  looking  for 
a  man.  The  writer  of  the  book  of  Jeremiah 
records  a  similar  experience,  but  he  whose 
task  was  to  search  for  a  male,  instructions 
were  more  expUclt.  "Run  ye  to  and  fro 
through  the  streeU  of  Jerusalem,  and  see 
now,  and  know  now,  and  seek  In  the  broad 
places  thereof.  If  ye  can  find  a  man"  (King 
James  version),  "one  who  does  Justice  and 
seeks  truth"  (Revised  Standard  version). 

We.  the  residents  and  staff  at  "Dignity 
House"  are  continuously  working  towards 
that  goal,  where  they  who  are  seeking  men, 
may  find  them  among  us. 


(O)  Two  made  trip  to  Washington  D.C. 
In  December. 

(H)  Entertained  twenty-five  (26)  inmates 
from  Qlrl'8  School  In  Coed  Project  during 
Christmas  Holidays. 


FACT  BHxrr 

PROJECT    TSANSmOK 

1.  Official  operation  began  August  1.  1970. 
3.   Received   first   resident   September   26, 

1970. 

3.  Ten  (10)  adults  employed  at  a  total  cost 
of   $68,000.00   per   year. 

(A)  Director,   five   counselors,   one   cook, 
fulltlme. 

(B)  One  consultant,  two  counselors,  part- 
time. 

4.  Five    volunteer    workers     (Three     (3) 

females) : 

(A)  One  PsychologUt. 

(B)  Three  (3)  Tutors.^ 

(C)  One  Utilitarian. 

5.  Referral  Agencies: 

(A)  Juvenile  Court  of  Indianapolis. 

(B)  Indiana  Touth   Authority. 

(C)  Marlon  Coimty  Department  of  Public 
Welfare. 

(D)  Wayne  County  Department  of  Public 
Welfare. 

(E)  Division  of  Social  Service  (Indianapolis 
Public  Schools) . 

(F)  Adolescent  Unit,  Central  State  Hob- 

pltal. 

(0)  Public   Defender.   State. 

(H)    Private  Attorneys  seeking  to  relieve 
Injustice  In   handling  of   adolescent. 

(1)  Indianapolis  Himian  Rights  Commis- 
sion. 

6.  Clientele    Statistics    since     3epteml)er 

1970: 

(A)  Received  toUl  of  fifteen  as  residents. 

(B)  Received  total  of  three  as  outpatient 
clients. 

(C)  Returned  to  Institution  fovir. 

(D)  Total  to  date  of  thirty  documented 
referrals  from  various  agencies. 

(E)  To  date  Ave  waiting  to  be  considered. 

(F)  Two  residents  received  major  medical 
operations.  Two  residents  referred  for  depth 
counseling  (Psychiatrist) .  16  received  dental 
treatment,  15  received  complete  mental  and 
medical  examinations.  Eight  residents  pres- 
ently enrolled  In  school. 


FAILURE  TO  CONTROL  RENTS 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  last  sum- 
mer when  I  Introduced  a  biU  calling  for 
a  mandatory  freeze  of  wages,  prices, 
rents,  and  salaries  across  the  board,  I 
stated  that  my  decision  was  made  diffi- 
cult by  the  feeling  that  Government 
should  not  Interfere  with  the  private 
sector.  Overpowering  my  reservation, 
however,  was  my  deep  concern  for  the 
well-being  of  our  people  and  the  stability 
of  our  country  and  its  eccmomy. 

The  economy  continued  to  worsen; 
and  in  August,  President  Nixcai  an- 
nounced his  decision  to  freeze  wages, 
prices,  rents,  and  salaries  as  a  part  of 
a  five-point  economic  plan.  I  was  pleased 
with  his  action  and  felt  that  he  was 
finally  taking  constructive  measures  to 
solve  our  problons. 

Yet.  8  months  later  food  prices  con- 
tinue to  rise,  rent  increases  are  uncon- 
trolled, and  large  corporations  ccHitinue 
to  show  excessive  profits.  "Hiose  who  suf- 
fer the  most  are  the  consumer,  the  work- 
ing middle  class,  and  our  elderly  and  re- 
tired citizens  on  fixed  Incomes. 

Many  citizens  were  not  content  to  sit 
back  and  take  the  bnmt  of  the  Presi- 
dent's economic  program.  Five  months 
ago,  a  group  of  Floridians  met  and 
formed  the  Tenants  Association  of  Flor- 
ida, to  give  tenants  a  voice  in  dealing 
with  landlord-tenant  abuses  in  our  State. 
Their  membership  numbers  6,000  and  is 
growing  at  a  rate  of  1,000  new  members 
per  month. 

One  of  the  most  Important  functions 
of  this  tenant  group  and  groups  like  it 
throughout  the  country  Is  to  study  the 
procedures  and  the  problems  of  the  Rent 
Advisory  Board  and  to  suggest  corrective 
action. 

Last  Friday.  Mr.  Alan  S.  Becker  and 
Mr.  Abe  Schwartz  came  to  Washington 
to  testify  before  the  Bocurd  on  the  severe 
hardships  Imposed  on  a  large  number  of 
Floridians  who  rent  their  homes.  After 
reading  their  testimony,  I  was  appalled. 
In  one  large  cmnplez  in  Florida,  apart- 
ment rents  in  the  last  3  years  have  in- 
creased between  20  and  40  percoit.  More 
than  half  of  the  apartment  dwellers  In 
this  complex  are  retired,  living  on  pen- 
sions and  fixed  incomes. 

Because  this  Is  a  national  problem,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Becker's 
and  Mr.  Schwartz'  testimony  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  obJectl<m,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Recohd,  as  follows: 

TcsmiowT  Betoke  the  Rent  AovisoaT  Boau 
BT  Alan  S.  Beckek  and  Abe  Scrwabtz  in 
Behalf  of  the  Tenants  Absociation  or 
FLoaniA 

Five  months  ago  the  Tenants  Association 
of  Florida  was  formed  to  provide  tenants 
a  voice  In  dealing  with  the  many  landlord- 
tenant  abuses  In  our  area  of  the  country. 
It  soon  became  apparent  that  the  greatest 
concern  of  apartment  renter — and  the  great- 
est cause  of  confusion — was  runaway  rent 
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IncreaseB.  It  is  evidence  of  the  frustration 
that  exists  that  our  Association  has  grown 
to  over  6,000  dues-paying  members  and  Is 
increasing  in  alze  at  the  rate  of  1,000  each 
month. 

These  tenants  and  many  thousands  more 
throughout  the  country  are  looUng  to  this 
Board  to  ascertain  the  weak  areas  of  the 
Price  StabUlsatlon  program  and  to  make 
corrections  where  It  appears  that  the  pro- 
gram does  not  conform  with  the  Intent  and 
purpose  of  the  law  as  expressed  by  Congress 
and  the  President. 

It  Is  our  understanding  that  the  purpose 
of  Wage-Price  StabUlzatlon  la  to  curb 
runaway  inflation  and  to  stabUlze  the  econ- 
omy by  giving  the  President  emergency 
power  to  take  any  necessary  steps  to  In- 
sure the  cessation  of  the  Inflation.  Cer- 
tainly It  was  not  Intended  that  this  program 
would  Impose  added  hardship  on  any  large 
segment  of  the  people.  Unfortunately,  thU 
has  been  the  effect  of  the  stabilization 
policies  with  regard  to  rents. 

Effective  Augiut  15.  1971  a  complete  freeze 
was  Imposed  on  rents  which  freeze  termi- 
nated on  November  13th.  Thereafter  guide- 
lines were  Issued  In  an  effort  to  fulfill  the 
purpose  of  the  law  and  at  the  same  time  allow 
landl(»-ds  an  equitable  situation  enabling 
them  to  operate  their  properties  at  a  sensible 
profit.  These  guidelines  permitted  the  land- 
lord to  raise  his  rent  to  the  highest  rent 
charged  to  10%  of  the  same  or  similar  apart- 
ments. These  guidelines  were  again  changed 
In  December  to  permit  the  landlord  to 
charge  2Vi%  over  the  average  rent  charged 
for  the  same  or  substantially  similar  units 
during  the  base  period.  Provision  was  also 
made  for  the  landlord  Increased  costs  and 
taxes. 

The  rules  sound  good  and  If  they  had 
been  carried  through  as  originally  conceived 
could  well  have  achieved  the  desired  effect 
of  controlling  Inflationary  rents  and  allow- 
ing landlords  a  fair  return  on  their  Invest- 
ment. Instead,  an  administrative  change  In 
wording  has  rendered  the  control  of  rents 
meaningless  ...  a  cruel  hoax  played  on 
millions  of  people.  The  problem  lies  In  the 
definition  of  "t>ase  rent."  According  to  the 
offlce  of  the  Chief  Counsel  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue (Exhibit  A)  the  rules  for  determining 
the  celling  rent  under  Phase  I  and  the  maxi- 
mum allowable  rent  under  Phase  n  "are 
similar."  There  Is  one  key  difference:  Under 
Phase  I,  and  thereafter  until  the  rule  was 
changed  to  benefit  the  landlord,  the  base 
rent  was  determined  by  the  highest  rent 
paid,  le..  actually  billed  and  collected,  during 
the  base  period.  After  November  13,  1071 
the  base  rent  Is  determined  by  the  highest 
rent  specified  in  leases  signed  during  the 
base  period.  In  other  words  a  landlord  can 
get  any  Inflationary  Increase  at  aU  If  he 
had  In  pocket  a  signed  lease  calling  for  a 
subsUntlally  higher  rent  than  that  which 
he  was  receiving  during  the  base  period. 

To  Illustrate  the  severity  of  the  problem, 
take  the  case  of  Seacoast  Towers.  West. 
located  at  5600  Collins  Avenue,  Miami 
Beach.  That  biiUdlng  was  completer"  In 
October,  1968:  It  was  fully  rented  with  three 
year  leases  all  of  which  terminated  on  Octo- 
ber 31,  1971.  In  March  of  1971  the  landlord 
began  soliciting  renewals  and  exacted  early 
commitments  under  threat  of  leasing  away 
the  apartments  of  any  tenant  who  did  not 
sign  Immediately.  Attached  Is  a  list  of  over 
100  tenants  In  that  building,  approximately 
one  third  of  the  tenancy,  their  age,  marital 
status  and  economic  status,  thel-  old  rent 
and  renewed  rent  and  the  percentage  of  In- 
crease. (Exhibit  B). 

Eighty  percent  of  the  tenants  are  65  years 
of  age  or  older;  86%  are  either  widows  or 
retired.  The  increases  in  rent  range  from 
80%  to  40%.  Can  anyone  claim  that  the  in- 
tent of  CongresB  to  curb  Inflation  and  stabl- 


IlEB  the  economy  la  met  by  a  guideline  which 
gives  to  a  landlord  the  unoontndled  power 
to  exact  such  unheard  of.  Inflationary  In- 
creases? It  would  seem  not;  yet,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  has  advised  the  Seacoast 
landlord  that  all  of  the  requested  Increases 
were  In  fuU  compliance  with  the  guidelines. 
(Exhibit  C)  This  Is  notwltbstazullng  Mr. 
Grayson's  statement  In  a  Washington  Post 
article  of  January  5.  1972  that  under  the 
new  Phase  n  regulations  Individual  rente 
may  increase  as  much  as  15%  but  that  the 
average  rent  will  Increase  only  3  to  3.6% 
this  year.  That  statement  may  express  the 
spirit  of  stabilization  but  certainly  not  the 
fact.  The  example  of  Seacoast  Towers,  West. 
Is  far  more  typical  of  the  sltiiatlon.  It  Is 
owned  by  the  Muss  (Mganlzatlon  which  owns 
biUldlngs  throughout  the  country  and  has 
five  Seacoast  Buildings  on  Miami  Beach  with 
over  1.600  tenants.  What  was  the  Muss  re- 
action to  the  new  guidelines?  Tenants  were 
first  advised  that  time  and  the  IRS  had 
borne  out  the  management  position  (Ex- 
hibit D) ;  any  tenant  who.  due  to  uncertain- 
ty as  to  what  rent  should  be  paid,  paid  the 
old  rent  received  written  threats  to  pay  up 
or  be  put  out  with  no  mention  of  oourt- 
proceedmgs  In  between.  (Exhibit  E)  In  some 
cases  the  Sheriff  was  sent  to  collect  the  rent 
or  pull  out  the  furniture. 

Clearly,  there  Is  virtually  no  control  over 
landlords  with  regard  to  rents  which  may 
be  charged  under  Phase  n.  There  Is  no  re- 
quirement that  the  landlord  demonstrate 
hardship  or  need  for  an  Increase  to  establish 
a  normal  profit.  Surely  there  should  be  such 
a  requirement  with  the  burden  on  the  land- 
lord. Refer  again  to  Seacoast.  West  as  an 
example.  It  was  a  new  building;  there  were 
no  capital  Improvements  or  repairs.  For  fis- 
cal 1970-71  the  building  was  assessed  at 
$7,216,490.00  and  the  tax  was  $221,627.66; 
for  1971-72  the  assessment  was  $6,573,912.00 
and  the  tax  was  $215,031.61.  a  decrease  of 
over  $«JM)0.00.  Faced  with  stalxlllBed  labor 
costs  and  reduced  taxes  the  multl-mUllon- 
alre  landlord  waa  able  to  exact  an  Increase 
of  approximately  $350,000.00  from  284  ten- 
ants, the  great  majority  of  whom  lived  on 
fixed  Income.  He  Is  permitted  to  do  this  un- 
der the  protection  of  a  custom-built  amend- 
ment that  goes  a  long  way  toward  establish- 
ing a  special  privUege  for  landlords.  This 
landlord  who  has  the  benefit  of  a  tax  shelter 
such  as  few  of  bis  tenants  enjoy  and  has 
the  added  protection  afforded  by  one-sided 
landlord-tenant  laws  which  are  among  the 
most  horrendous  In  the  nation  in  what  Is 
a  totally  landlord  market  has  been  given  a 
free  hand  to  get  whatever  rents  he  can. 

Shotild  this  segment  of  the  country — the 
landlord — be  given  greater  protection  and 
freedom  to  extract  Inflationary  increases  than 
other  groups?  It  Is  Inconceivable  that  labor 
is  held  to  6.6%  Increases  on  executory  con- 
tracts and  other  types  of  business  are  re- 
stricted In  their  price  structure  and  profit 
structure  while  rents  can  rise  In  many  In- 
stances such  as  this  unchecked. 

It  Is  not  sufficient  to  say  that  exorbitant 
Increases  in  rent  are  permissible  because 
leases  calling  for  the  rent  had  been  executed 
prior  to  the  freeze.  For  one  thing,  that  argu- 
ment does  not  c^>erate  with  regard  to  labor. 
As  a  result  the  working  man  and  people  on 
fixed  Incomes  are  caught  :n  a  disastrous 
squeeze  between  frozen  Income  and  rapidly 
rising  food  and  rent  costs.  One  peculiar  in- 
terpretation of  the  guidelines  In  question, 
directed  to  this  point,  appeared  m  a  recent 
Price  Commission  Ruling  (1972-79)  which 
appeared  in  the  Federal  Register  of  March  2. 
1972.  That  rxillng  Involved  a  case  where  a 
tenant  had  signed  a  lease  on  July  1.  1971  to 
go  Into  effect  on  September  1.  The  renewed 
lease  increased  the  rent  fron  $150  to  $200 
per  month.  It  was  held  that  the  landlord 
could  only  charge  $170.  The  Justification  for 
Imposing  control  on  an  executory  lease 
transaction  was  that  only  one  lease  was  af- 


fected— this  according  to  Chief  Counsel  Lee 
Henkel.  But.  if  the  increase  is  not  allowed 
for  one  lease  executed  before  the  freeze  with- 
in the  base  period  to  go  Into  effect  during 
the  freeze,  the  disallowance  must  necessarily 
mean  it  Is  inflationary.  Is  It  not  10  times 
more  Inflationary  for  10  leases  and  1000  times 
as  inflationary  If  lOOO  leases  are  involved? 
As  Senators  Javlts  and  Case  have  Indicated, 
the  problem  Is  nationwide.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  tenanU  are  faced  with  Infla- 
tionary Increases  In  rent. 

The  condition  that  we  complain  of  exists 
in  many  large  complexes  In  Florida.  It  exists 
throughout  the  United  States.  It  Is  a  condi- 
tion which  must  be  corrected  If  inflation  Is 
to  be  effectively  curbed  and  confidence  re- 
stored m  the  Administration  and  the 
economy. 

Departicxnt  of  the  Txeasobt. 
Washington.  DC.  March  22,  1972. 
Max  Peinstbin. 
5600  Collins  Avenue. 
Miami,  Fla. 

Deab  Mb.  Feinstxin:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter   of   March    10,    1972,   concerning    the 
Economic    StabUlzatlon    Program.    As    you 
may  know,  the  Office  of  Chief  Counsel  serves 
as  legal   counsel    to  the   Internal   Revenue 
Service  which  Is  charged  with  the  responsl- 
bUlty  of  enforcing  the  reguUtlims  and  guide- 
lines of  the  program.  Under  the  Economic 
StabUlzatlon   Program,   the   Office   of  Chief 
Counsel  has  the  re^wnslbUlty  of  Interpret- 
ing  the   regiUatlons   and   gtUdellnee    under 
Phase  I  (the  freeze)  and  Phase  n  (the  post- 
freeze)  Issued  by  the  Cost  of  Living  OouncU 
the  Pay  Board,  and  the  Price  Commission. 
We  wlU  be  pleased  to  interpret  the  regula- 
tions as  they  apply  to  your  situation.  How- 
ever, we  suggest  that  If  you  have  a  complaint 
concerning  possible  retaliatory  action  by  your 
landlord  or  you  believe  that  the  rent  you  are 
being  charged  Is  In  violation  of  the  regula- 
tions, you  should  contact  the  nearest  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  Offlce  In  order  that 
they  may  investigate  the  case.  The  nearest 
ras  Office  U  located  at  51  S.W.  1st  Avenue. 
Miami,  Florida  33130,  phone  425-7596. 
•  You  explained  In  your  letter  that  prior  to 
the  freeze  your  lease  provided  for  a  rent  of 
$356  per  month,  but  that  on  March  17,  1971, 
you  signed  a  new  lease  for  $478  per  month 
which  was  to  take  effect  on  November   1, 
1971.  Tour  question  Is  what  is  the  maximum 
rent  which  your  landlord  may  charge  under 
the  nUes  of  the  Economic  StabUlzatlon  Pro- 
gram?    The     Economic     StabUlzatlon    Act 
which  was  passed  by  Congress  has  been  Im- 
plemented by  regulations.  During  the  freeae 
period  the  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness 
prepared  regulations  which  controUed  rents. 
These  regulations  which  were  published  in 
the   Federal    Register    (beginning    on   page 
16516)  on  August  21,  1971.  control  the  high- 
est rent  which  a  landlord  may  charge  during 
the  freeze  period  (August  16,  1971  through 
November   13,   1971).   They   provide   that   a 
landlord  may  not  charge  a  rent  for  a  partic- 
lUar   apartment   during   the   freeze   that   is 
higher  than  the  ceUlng  rent  which  prevaUed 
for  the  same  or  comparable  apartmente  in 
10%  of  the  actual  transactions  during  the 
base  period.  The  ceUIng  rent  is  the  highest 
rent  that  the  landlord  received  for  the  same 
or  comparable  property  in  10%  of  his  trans- 
actions during  the  base  period  (l.e.  JvUy  16. 
1971    through   August    14.    1971).   In   other 
words,  if  your  landlord  owned  100  two  bed- 
room apartments  that  were  the  same  or  com- 
parable and  during  the  period  from  July  16, 
1971  through  August  14.  1971.  the  rent  re- 
ceived from  the   10  apartments  which  paid 
the  highest  rent,  was  $356  per  month,  then 
his  celling  rent  would  be  $365  per  month. 
Since  during  the  freeae  (November  1-13. 1971. 
m  your  case)  the  regulations  are  concerned 
with  the  highest  rent  actually  paid  during 
the  base  period,  the  oeUlng  rent  can  be  de- 
termined only  by  learning  ttte  amount  of 
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rent  a  landlord  received  for  bU  apa^mento 
during  the  base  period. 

After  the  freeze,  the  Price  Con^laslon 
prepared  the  regulations  which  co  itrolled 
renU.  Initially,  the  price  regulations  were  so 
worded  that  they  applied  to  renta  units. 
However,  effective  on  December  38,  1971,  a 
separate  body  of  rent  regulations  were  pub- 
lished. These  new  regulations  wUI  i  pply  to 
the  determination  of  your  allowable  i  ent  the 
next  time  you  sign  or  renew  a  leaie  with 
your  landlord.  The  allowable  rent  under 
your  present  lease  after  November  13,  1971, 
is  determined  under  the  first  set  i  if  Price 
Commission  regulations.  (Federal  ^glster, 
page  21792,  November  13,  1971). 

We  have  enclosed  a  copy  of  a  Prlte  Com- 
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Name,  marital  status, 
economic  status 


Apt  No. 


B.  Hindi,  widow,  retired 36 

H.  Zippes,  married,  iNisiness 38 

A.  Teuberi,  married,  retired 3C 

I.  Wilson,  widow,  retired.. 3L 

G.  Benson,  married,  business 3r 

A.  Summerfieid.  married,  retired 9T 

M.  Boiner,  married,  tHisiness IZV 

M.  Riikin,  married,  business lOH 

S.  Rydell,  married,  business 17G 

J.  Berkowitz,  married,  business UH 

D.  Jacobson,  married,  dentist 15K 

M.  S.  Klein,  married,  retired 70 

G.Hilb,  widow,  retired 7C 

N.  Gendetberf,  married,  retired 76 

B.  KozlofI,  widow,  retired 7R 

A.  Kaplan,  married,  retired 78 

E.  Zelnick,  widow,  retired 7L 

H.  Orucker,  widow,  retired 71* 

B.  Levy,  married,  retired 7N 

J.  Leisner.  married,  retired 7T 

B.  Hochberi,  married,  retired  7t 

M.  Wally,  married,  retired 7t 

E.  Horland,  married,  doctor TV 

G.  Becker,  married,  retired 7U 

A.  Roth,  married,  semiretired 7* 

L.  Rosenberg,  widow,  retired 7J 

T.  Scherl,  married,  retired -    70 

R.  Kadin,  widow,  retired r.  lOK 

D.  Rclkin,  widow,  retired  lOP 

S.  Fishman,  married.  retirwJ. lOM 

S.  McCarthy,  married,  business lOY 

S.  Eidlinger.  widow,  retired     lOV 

M.  Crane,  married,  retired...  lOT 

W.  Loewenthal,  married,  retired  .  lOS 

S.  Monshine,  widow,  retired -    9L 

F.  Mirkin,  widow,  retired 9W 

J.  Spitzer,  married,  retired 9P 

I.  Zaitshik,  marriiKt.  retired..   W 

M.  Herrman,  married,  retired 9U 

A.  Oleholl,  married,  retired 9S 

A.  Warsliawsky,  married,  retired 6| 

8.  Rubinier,  married,  retired 68 

H.  Abel,  married,  retired »J* 

J.  May,  married,  retired W 

L.  Soils,  married,  retired U 

B.  Scbrater,  widow,  retired IT 

S.  Starjatt,  married,  retired 6W 

E.  Saskin,  married,  retired JU 

L.  Hershey,  married,  retired '.    W 

C.  B.  Stork,  widow,  retired IG 

B.  Fredman,  married,  working JA 

A..  Nevaiij,  married,  retired SO 

M  Esbnh,  married,  retired K 

M  Diamond,  married,  retired IH 

L-  Lord,  married,  retired sC 

E   Teilelbaum,  single,  retired it 

Row  Gorken.  widow,  working 8Y 

A  Pollen,  married,  retired IW 

B  Geristiey,  married,  working M 

A  Meyer,  married,  retired IN 

C  Proia,  married,  semiretired ST 

L.  lilrin,  married,  semiretired B 


mission  Ruling  which  explains  how  the  max- 
imum rent  which  may  be  charged  after  No- 
vember 13,  1971,  under  a  lease  which  was 
signed  before  August  16,  1971,  Is  determined. 
You  wUl  note  that  the  ruling  Is  concerned 
with  the  maximum  rent  after  December  28, 
1971,  but  applies  equally  to  the  maximum 
rent  after  November  13,  1971.  Although  the 
rules  for  determining  the  celling  rent  (Phase 
I)  and  maximum  allowable  rent  Phase  ID 
are  similar,  the  key  difference  Is  that  under 
Phase  II,  they  are  concerned  with  the  high- 
est rent  specified  in  leases  signed  during  the 
base  period,  whereas  under  Phase  I,  they  are 
concerned  with  the  highest  rent  paid  dur- 
ing the  base  period. 
Since  we  do  not  know  the  highest  rent 


which  was  charged  (Phase  I)  and  specified 
In  leases  (Phase  II)  by  your  landlord  for 
units  which  are  the  same  or  comparable  to 
yours,  during  the  base  period,  we  are  unable 
to  conclusively  determine  the  legal  rent 
which  he  may  charge  you  under  your  new 
lease.  Thus,  If  you  believe  the  rent  which 
you  are  being  charged  Is  in  violation  of  the 
regulations,  we  suggest  that  you  contact 
your  local  IRS  Ofllce  for  assistance. 

We  hope  tbia  explaiuktion  will  be  of  assist- 
ance to  you. 

Very  truly  yours, 

IiSB  H.  Henkel,  Ja., 

Acting  Chief  Counsel. 
By  HxaBCXT  A.  Sxdiian, 
Director,  Stabilization  Division. 


Ageol 

hsadol 

lamily 


Old 
rent 


New 
rent 


Per- 
centage 
increase 


60 

340 

4(5 

28 

U 

285 

390 

37 

65 

425 

560 

32 

70 

240 

310 

29 

64 

440 

560 

27 

61 

367 

500 

39 

59 

301 

389 

29 

60 

310 

473 

36 

67 

370 

483 

30 

5S 

323 

426 

28 

71 

342 

435 

28 

69 

278 

376 

35 

71 

294 

402 

37 

60 

358 

486 

36 

67 

323 

416 

23 

71 

314 

405 

23 

60 

242 

347 

41 

65 

3*9 

442 

27 

•6 

339 

442 

30 

66 

376 

496 

32 

73 

268 

376 

40 

V 

353 

471 

33 

62 

268 

376 

40 

70 

333 

410 

23 

58 

294 

402 

37 

66 

323 

416 

30 

66 

315 

441 

40 

60 

330 

423 

36 

60 

227 

3P8 

35 

70 

320 

423 

32 

4> 

285 

393 

39 

60 

275 

383 

40 

68 

385 

508 

32 

9b 

420 

553 

34 

70 

255 

325 

29 

60 

272 

380 

40 

71 

237 

420 

30 

56 

318 

421 

33 

79 

272 

380 

40 

66 

437 

550 

25 

84 

396 

944 

25 

58 

325 

402 

24 

72 

321 

414 

^ 

73 

321 

414 

30 

72 

301 

414 

37 

S4 

396 

494 

25 

67 

274 

376 

37 

70 

280 

378 

40 

78 

2^0 

378 

40 

Over  21 

335 

458 

37 

59 

223 

303 

36 

71 

270 

37( 

40 

80 

380 

498 

33H, 

76 

316 

418 

30 

70 

2S0 

378 

37 

243 
280 

323 
389 

W" 

Over  21 

64 

275 

378 

40 

64 

315 

418 

33 

69 

326 

419 

30 

52 

400 

498 

2b 

72 

410 

548 

33 

Name,  marital  status, 
economic  status 


Apt.  No. 


Ageoi 

heed  of 

lamily 


Old 

rent 
paid 


New 
rent 


Per- 
centage 
increase 


A.  Mansfield,  married,  retired 9M 

B.  Sper,  married,  retired 48 

A.  Sloane,  marked,  lawyer.  100 

I.  Kaplan,  married,  real  estate IIT 

J  Gasner,  married,  retired 128 

D  Riseman,  married,  retired ItN 

M.  Meis.  married,  retired IIJ 

A   Fellz.  married,  retired I7V 

M  Myers,  married,  retired 16F 

M.  Lewis,  widow,  retired 166 

t.  Hutner,  married,  retired W 

H.  Forest,  married,  lawyer. 16R 

J.  Bril.  married,  retired 16T 

H  Heshkowitz,  married,  retired I6V 

M.  Ferman.  widow,  retired     ION 

A,  Sommerfield.  married,  retired 9T 

A.  H.  Scliwartz,  married,  retired 3H 

B.  Silverstein,  married,  retired 3C 

F.  iWeiss.  widow,  retired 3J 

B.  Mirsky,  married,  retired IIY 

L.  Liebowitz,  married,  retired \\f 

B.  F.  Theiss,  married,  retired IIW 

B.  Spitz,  marriec*,  retired UM 

S.  Lentz,  married,  retired IIG 

0.  Riseman,  married,  retired lljj 

A.  Ryner,  married,  retired. lir 

0.  Rosen,  merried,  retired 118 

S.  Marcus,  married,  retired 1» 

J.  Weiner,  married,  retired 108 

J.  Lieberman,  married,  business ITS 

H.  Reiser,  married,  retired W 

t.  Denberg,  married,  retired N 

S.  Grauer,  married,  retired JO 

H.  Gross,  married,  retired ISA 

B.  Friedman,  widow,  retired JSC 

B.  Cutler,  married,  business tW 

H.  Streim,  married,  retired iSH 

J.  Sperling,  married,  retired 15J 

0.  Cohen,  married,  retired 158 

L.  Sapero,  married,  retired i5N 

J.  Lubasch,  married,  retired 151 

B.  Aielroch,  marriedfJitired JOF 

G.  Miles,  widow,  retired lOJ 

W.  Carshin,  married,  retired 5*1 

L.  Mones,  married,  retired 58 

M.  Bursberg.  married,  retired SS 

S.  King,  married  retired 5E 

S.  Young,  married,  retired 50 

0.  Stelvin,  married,  retired 5J 

M  FeinMein.  married,  retired 56 

S.  Fried,  widow  sway    5A 

H.  Marker,  married,  retired 5W 

F.  Beekerman,  widow,  retired 5T 

A.  Kati.  married,  retired 58 

Herman  lazirus.  married,  retired 5L 

W.  Weintz.  married,  retired 5H 

S.  Stem,  marr'«d.  retired JO 

J.  Eisenberg.  married,  retired •■w 

P.  Cramer,  married,  retired I'D 

G  Becker,  married,  retired jE 

1.  Weisman.m'rried,  retired JjT 

E  LietKiwitz,  married,  retired 14V 


60 

317 

420 

33 

70 

210 

370 

32 

68 

295 

313 

30 

SI 

3M 

506 

30 

79 

301 

390 

30 

75 

313 

438 

40 

?• 

323 

426 

32 

335 

490 

423 
583 

32 

63 

21 

365 

345 

478 
438 

31 

61 

27 

59 

315 

431 

20 

65 

420 

518 

24 

70 

310 

391 

28 

76 

335 

425 

27 

69 

367 

500 

36 

68 

320 

430 

35 

72 

30C 

390 

30 

68 

330 

430 

29 

61 

278 

386 

40 

SI 

431 

581 

33 

74 

292 

395 

35 

M 

333 

426 

29 

IS 

J77 

467 

25 

•5 

313 

426 

36 

IS 

313 

426 

36 

IS 

313 

42B 

36 

70 

452 

587 

30 

71 

330 

432 

29 

62 

440 

573 

31 

70 

317 

420 

30 

76 

307 

413 

30 

64 

282 

380 

31 

64 

249 

320 

28 

66 

307 

396 

30 

71 

275 

350 

28 

72 

342 

435 

27 

60 

342 

435 

27 

83 

307 

395 

29 

77 

333 

435 

30 

74 

269 

340 

27 

60 

480 

578 

20 

60 

310 

423 

36 

65 

319 

412 

30 

70 

319 

412 

30 

60 

409 

532 

30 

51 

374 

492 

32 

75 

284 

372 

31 

69 

319 

412 

30 

71 

329 

452 

37 

82 

269 

374 

40 

64 

394 

492 

25 

64 

272 

372 

37 

70 

247 

317 

28 

56 

319 

412 

29 

55 

319 

412 

29 

70 

280 

383 

37 

66 

33S 

403 

20 

70 

308 

382 

27 

66 

394 

512 

30 

69 

304 

392 

29 

iN-mNAX.  RIVEKUC  SKKVKK, 

Jacksonville,  Fla..  February  ^0. 1972 
Seacoast  Towews, 
Collins  Avenue, 
Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

Dear  Mb.  Muss:  Our  office  ha^  investi- 
gated numerous  complaints  of  proposed  rent 
increases  for  tenants  of  SeacoasO  Towers, 
West.  5600  Collins  Avenue.  Mianu  Beach, 
Florida.  Such  increases  were  to  become  ef- 
fective between  November  14,  1971,  \and  De- 
cember 28,  1971. 

Existing  rent  guidelines  permitted  land 
lords  to  Increase  rents  on  leases  iMOomlng 
effective   between   November    14,    1981,  and 
December  28,   1971,  to  the  rental  the  bad 


received  for  at  least  ten  (10)  percent  of  the 
same  type  of  units  on  which  leasee  were 
signed  during  the  thirty  (30)  days  preceed- 
ing  August  15.  1971.  If  no  leases  were  signed 
during  this  thirty  (30)  day  period  then  tbe 
nearest  preceedlng  thirty  (30)  days  period 
In  which  leases  were  signed  on  the  same  type 
of  units  must  be  used  to  determine  the  al- 
lowable increase. 

The  guidelines  further  provided  that  land- 
lords must  maintain  accurate  records  to  ver- 
ify that  any  proposed  rent  increases  were 
within  the  guidelines  and  make  such  records 
available  at  the  request  of  the  tenant. 

In  each  of  the  cases  investigated  by  our 


ofllce,  Mr.  Muss,  the  proposed  increases  were 
In  compliance  with  the  effective  guidelines. 
Any  residence  or  other  real  property  be- 
coming occupied  after  December  28.  1971, 
are  subject  to  the  new  rent  regulations 
which  became  effective  on  December  20, 1071. 
Sincerefy. 

IKA  S.  LOXB. 

Acting  District  Director. 

Skacoast  Towkss, 

November  22,  I97t. 

Dbab  Rbsidknt:  The  general  90-day  prloa 

and  rent  freeze  Imposed  by  President  NIxod 

In  Aiigust  came  to  an  end  od  November  18, 

1071.  As  many  of  you  may  know,  tbe  President 
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then  esteblisbed  •  moe  OnmtnlMlon  with 
authority  to  x«gul*te  the  stabUlsatlon  of 
both  prices  and  rents  for  tbs  period  com- 
mencing November  14. 1971. 

Our  attorneys  bare  reviewed  the  regula- 
tions recently  issued  by  the  Price  Commis- 
sion. They  advise  us  that  the  rent  provided 
In  your  lease  is  lawful  and  now  In  full  force 
and  effect. 

Your  November  rent  bill  was  broken  into 
two  parts.  You  were  billed  at  the  old  or 
frozen  rent  for  the  first  13  days  of  November, 
and  at  the  rent  provided  In  your  lease  tor  the 
last  17  days  of  November. 

The  total  rent  for  November  Is  due  as  billed 
to  you.  We,  therefore,  would  i^predate  yotir 
prompt  payment  of  the  amount  shown  on 
your  November  bill  less  any  part  wblob  you 
may  have  already  paid.  If  you  p«ld  the  full 
amount  as  billed,  this  naturally  does  not  ^- 
ply  to  you.  Your  December  bill  will  be  at  the 
full  rate  contained  in  your  lease 

As  to  tbe  billing  for  the  first  13  days  of 
November,  we  reserve  the  right  to  re-bUl  you 
for  the  lease  amount  when  and  if  further 
clarification  allows  same. 

We  are  gratified  that  this  pwlod  of  uncer- 
tainty has  ended,  and  we  look  forward  to 
continued  happy  relations  with  you  In  your 
residency  at  Seacoast  Towers. 
Sincerely, 

WlLUAM  liBOlTABO, 

executive  Director. 

KATZ   AND    SaUCON. 

Attornkts  at  Law, 
Miami  Beach,  Fla.,  January  21, 1972, 
Be  Lease  date:  6/9/71. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abraham  Scbwabtb, 
Seacoast  Tovers  West,  Apt.  3-H, 
Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

Dear  Mr.  amd  Mrs.  Schwartz:  Please  be 
advised  that  you  are  in  default  of  the  above 
referenced  lease  agreement  by  reason  of  your 
failure  to  make  rental  payments  due  and 
owing  for  the  months  of  November,  1971, 
December,  1971  tmd  January,  1972. 

This  letter  is  being  served  upon  you  pur- 
s\iant  to  Florida  Statute  to  advise  you  that 
the  landlord  wUl  elect  to  re-enter  the  de- 
mised premises  for  your  benefit  should  you 
fall  to  pay  the  total  arrearage  of  $628.25  due 
and  owing  on  or  before  three  days  from  re- 
ceipt of  this  letter. 

Alternatively,  the  landlord  may  elect  to 
exercise  Its  statutory  right  of  distraint  In 
which  case  the  Sheriff  in  and  for  Dade 
County,  Flulda  will  proceed  to  execute  such 
writ  by  removing  whatever  personal  property 
Is  found  In  apartment  3-H  and  selling  same 
at  public  auction. 

in  tbe  event  it  becomes  necessary  to  re- 
enter tbe  premises  or  procure  a  Writ  of  Dis- 
traint, you  will  be  held  strictly  accountable 
tor  the  costs  of  execution  of  such  writ  and/ 
or  re-entry.  Including  reasonable  attorney's 
fees. 

Kindly  be  governed  aooordlngly. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Skacoast  Towns,  Inc. 


JAPANESE  AND  SOVIET  FISHERIES 
OFF  ALASKA  COAST 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  Japan 
and  the  Soviet  Republic  continue  their 
massive  fisheries  on  the  Continental 
Shelf  off  Alaska's  coast  from  the  north- 
em  Bering  Sea  westward  beyond  the 
Aleutian  Islands  and  to  Dixon  Entrance 
in  the  souUieast.  During  recent  years, 
record  catches  were  takrai  by  these  aliens 
in  our  waters. 

Tills  morning  128  Russians  and  166 
Japanese  are  fishing  Just  off  our  shores. 

Sixty-one  Russians  are  after  herring 
near  the  intemati(»ial  dateline,  not  far 
from  St.  Lawrmce  Island. 

Fifty-two  Russians  and  110  Japaese 


are  fishing  for  groimdflsh  in  the  area  be- 
tween the  Pribilofs  and  Unlmak  Pass. 

In  the  area  north  of  Cape  Saracfaef , 
where  we  had  a  vlolatioa  by  the  Kasro 
Maru,  off  our  territorial  waters  Just  a  few 
weeks  ago.  34  Japanese  and  one  Russian 
are  taking  crab. 

Three  Jai>anese  and  seven  Russians  are 
south  of  Kodiak,  taking  black  cod  and 
perch  In  the  area  where  tbe  Coast  Guard 
m>prehended  two  Japanese  who  violated 
our  territorial  waters  this  m<«ith. 

Fourteen  Ji^wnese  vessels  and  six  Rus- 
sians are  taking  black  cod  and  perch  very 
close  to  our  shores  in  an  area  extending 
from  Middleton  Island  around  the  coast 
imd  south  to  Dixon  Entrance. 

Mr.  Presidoit,  the  Coast  Guard  in- 
forms me  this  morning  that  only  the 
cutter  MeUon  is  assigned  to  the  patrol  of 
this  vast  area.  That  Is  like  patrolling  the 
area  between  Miami.  Fla..  and  Seattle, 
Wash.,  with  one  ship. 

I  think  It  is  clear  that  we  must  make 
a  better  effort  on  behalf  of  the  great 
ocean  resources  of  our  Nation.  We  must 
demand  that  the  aliens  taking  our  fish 
meet  the  same  standards  of  ccxiservatlon 
that  we  ask  of  our  own  fishermen. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING  BUSI- 
NESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not.  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  Speaker 
had  affixed  his  signature  to  the  follow- 
ing enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolutions: 

S.  706.  An  act  to  authoriBe  the  disposal  of 
zinc  from  the  national  stockpUe  and  Uie 
supplemental  stockpile; 

S.  978.  An  act  authorizing  the  conveyance 
of  certain  lands  to  the  University  of  Utah, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

BJ.  Res.  117.  Joint  resolution  asking  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  declare 
the  fourth  Saturday  of  September  1072. 
"National  Himting  and  Fishing  Day";  and 

aj.  Res.  169.  Joint  resolution  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  law  enforcement  officers  of  this  coun- 
try on  Law  Day,  May  1,  1972. 

The  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  subsequently  signed  by  the 
President  pro  tempore. 


RURAL  DEt^ELOPMENT  ACT 
OF  1972 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brock).  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Chair  now  lays  before  the  Senate  S.  3462, 
which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

S.  3462,  to  provide  for  the  development  of 
rural  areas. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement,  who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 


the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  time  be  equally 
diaiVBd  agalnBt  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

PRIVIUSGE   OF   THZ    FLOOR 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  be  permitted  aa 
the  Senate  floor  during  the  consideration 
of  S.  3462,  including  any  votes  thereon: 
Harker  T.  Stanton,  Michael  R.  McLeod, 
Henry  J.  Casso,  Forest  W.  Reece,  James 
W.  Giltmier,  James  E.  Thornton.  John  A. 
Baker,  Cotys  M.  Mouser.  and  James  M. 
Kendall. 

TTNANIMOtrS-CONSENT    AGREEMENT    ON 
AMENOICENT   NO.    1121 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Soiator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  distinguished  friend,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado,  at  tUs  time. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  always 
appreciate  the  courtesy  which  the  Sena- 
tor offers  to  his  colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  in  accordance  with  an 
understanding  or  conversation  I  had  with 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  a  few  moments 
ago,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  my 
amendment  No.  1121  be  laid  before  the 
Senate,  but  that  the  time  limitation  on 
it  not  start  running  imtil  the  amendment 
is  called  up. 

Mr.  TALliiADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  objection  whatever.  I  think  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
is  an  amendment  that  the  committee 
would  like  to  agree  to.  However,  I  would 
like  to  make  my  presentation  in  chief 
and  then  discuss  the  amendment  with 
my  colleagues  before  going  on. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  is  entirely 
correct.  I  understand. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  have 
about  15  minutes  on  the  bill  before  we 
get  into  the  consideration  of  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  appreciate  the  courtesy 
of  both  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota.  The 
purpose  of  the  request  is  only  for  the 
purpose  of  making  my  sunendment  the 
first  pending  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  is  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

On  page  133,  line  16,  Insert  the  foUowing: 
"ground  water  recharge,"  between  the  words 
"development,"  and  the  words  "water  qual- 
ity." 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  do  I  un- 
derstand that  there  has  been  no  time  set 
for  the  ccMisideration  of  the  amendment? 
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Mr.  TALMADOE.  When  the  Seiator 
from  Colorado  calls  up  his  amend  nent. 
there  will  be  a  2 -hour  limitatiui.  I  ( o  not 
think  it  will  take  that  long  to  disp  Me  of 
it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  has  that 
been  agreed  to? 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  It  has  been  f  greed 
to. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  What  about  other  aj  nend- 
ments? 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  There  will  be  2  hours 
on  each  amendment  with  the  exc  option 
of  the  EUlender  amendment  on  xrhlch 
there  will  be  3  hours. 

Mr.  KSKSN.  And  how  about  thf  time 
on  the  bill? 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  There  will  be  0  hours 
on  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  certairi  typo- 
graphical and  clerical  errors  in  the  bill 
which  should  be  corrected.  I  send  4  series 
of  amendments  to  the  desk  for  that  pur- 
pose and  ask  unanimous  cociseni  that 
they  be  considered  en  bloc  and  agreed 
to  and  considered  as  original  text  fpr  the 
purpose  of  further  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  re  id  as 
follows: 

On  page  4.  line  13,  after  "credit".  Insert 
"from". 

On  page  4.  line  IS,  strike  "quae"  andllnBert 
"quasi".  I 

On  page  6.  line  13.  strike  "areas"  and  Insert 
"area". 

On  page  28,  line  23,  strike  "obUg  itlons" 
and  insert  "stock". 

On  page  35,  line  14,  after  "Partlcl  )ants", 
Insert  a  comma. 

On  page  67,  line  20  strike  "partlcl  pmnta" 
and  Insert  "Participants". 

On  page  83.  line  13  and  14.  strike  '  for  Its 
exclusive  and  confldentlal  use,  file  wit  i  such 
bank"  and  Insert  ",  flie  with  such  bank  for 
Its  exclusive  and  confldentlal  use". 

On  page  84,  line  18,  strike  out  "bj". 

On  page  111,  line  7,  strike  "Industres  of" 
and  Insert  "Industries  or". 

On  page  111.  strike  out  line  9. 

On  page  112,  line  25.  strike  out  "rural 
population"  and  Insert  "population  i  )f  the 
rural  areas". 

On  page  134.  line  16.  strike  ".  and  w  11  pay 
for"  and  Insert  "and  that  the  local  org^lza- 
tlons  wlU  pay" 

On  page  141,  line  25,  strike  "other"  a^d  In- 
sert "others". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wl|thout 

con- 


are 


objection    the    amendments 
sidered  and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Mr.   TALMADOE.   Mr.   Presideiit. 
3462.  the  Rural  Development  Act  of 
Is  a  bill  which  will  provide  a  stratef  y  for 
survived  for  the  rural  areas  of  the  Nation. 
It   is   truly   a    magna   carta   for 
America. 

The  pending  bill  is  an  attempt  U. 
All  a  commitment  made  by  Congress  \ 
the  passage  of  the  Agricultural  A^t  of 
1970.  Title  EX  of  this  act  states: 

The  Congress  commits  ttaelf  to  80un< 
ance  between  rural  and  urban  America 
Congress  considers  this  balance  so  esi 
to  the  peace,  proeperlty,  and  welfare 
our  citizens  that  the  highest  priority 
be  given  to  the  revltallzatlon  and 
ment  of  rural  areas. 


S. 
1972, 


rural 

ful- 
with 


bal- 

The 

essential 

>f  all 

must 

dei  elop- 


The  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  has  shown  that  It  means  to 
honor  this  commitment  by  reportin  x  tiie 
pending  bill  by  a  vote  of  13  to  ij Hie 


legislation  reported  by  the  ccHnmlttee 
represents  a  bipartisan,  cooperative  com- 
mittee effort.  S.  3462  is  a  committee  bill 
in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  for  it  in- 
corporates the  suggestions  and  amend- 
ments of  many  members  of  the  commit- 
tee and  the  Senate  and  of  the  President. 

We  have  received  widespread  support 
and  cooperation  from  Members  of  the 
Senate  who  are  not  members  of  the  Agri- 
culture Committee.  The  committee's  bill 
contains  legislative  proposals  which  have 
been  cosponsored  by  a  total  of  88  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate.  Several  Members  of 
the  Senate  have  testified  during  the 
hearings  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Rural 
Development.  The  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  Senator 
Sparxman,  testified  as  the  first  witness 
on  S.  2223. 

The  pending  bill  is  a  very  ambitious 
bill.  It  is  a  big  bill,  containing  eight  titles 
which  provde  a  comprehensve  approach 
to  the  development  and  revltalization  of 
rural  America. 

The  Rural  Develc^ment  Act  of  1972 
would  provide  a  comprehensive  program 
for  rural  development  investment  credit 
and  location  incentives  backed  up  with 
essential  scientific  research,  education, 
and  commimity  improvement  extension. 
The  pending  bill  would  provide  two 
things  which  are  essentisd  for  the  devel- 
opment of  rural  America.  It  would  pro- 
vide: 

First,  the  credit  that  is  needed  to  build 
and  improve  community  facilities  and  to 
finance  the  business  enterprises  in  rural 
areas:  and 

Second,  the  grants  and  other  invest- 
ment incentives  which  complement  this 
credit. 

Titles  I  and  n  of  S.  3462  would  provide 
for  a  complete  nonfarm  rural  develop- 
ment credit  system  patterned  after  the 
successful  experiences  in  the  farui  credit 
field  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
and  the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 
They  would  provide  for  nonfarm  rural 
development  the  same  type  of  comple- 
mentary credit  facilities  that  are  now 
available  for  farm  borrowers  in  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  and  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration. 

President  Nixon's  Task  Force  on  Rural 
Development  recommended  in  Its  final 
report  that  a  rural  development  credit 
bank  be  established  as  a  part  of  the  farm 
credit  system.  The  committee  would  es- 
tablish a  rural  development  credit  bank- 
ing system,  but  not  as  a  part  of  the  farm 
credit  system.  However,  this  new  credit 
system  Is  patterned  after  the  credit  struc- 
ture that  has  worked  so  well  for  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration.  Just  as  In  the  case 
of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  the 
new  credit  system  would  be  owned  and 
controlled  by  its  borrowers  and  stock- 
holders. The  rural  development  banking 
system  established  in  title  I  would  be  ex- 
pected to  serve  the  credit  needs  of  the 
bulk  of  potential  borrowers  by  selling 
bonds  and  debentures  and  in  turn  ex- 
tending financial  aid  to  borrowers 
through  local,  privately  owned  financial 
institutions  on  a  soimd  repayable  basis. 
These  loans  would  be  used  as  collateral 
for  the  sale  of  bonds  in  the  central 
money  markets. 


Just  as  Federal  bureaucracy  is  held  to 
a  minimum  In  the  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration, with  a  total  of  about  200  Fed- 
eral employees,  Federal  bureaucracy 
would  be  minimal  in  the  credit  system  to 
be  established  by  title  I.  In  a  borrower- 
owned  credit  system  the  employees  of 
of  the  system  would  be  the  employees  of 
the  borrowers,  rather  than  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Borrowers  who  could  meet  the  credit 
terms  that  are  essential  for  the  sound 
operation  of  a  borrower-owned  credit 
system  would  be  expected  to  use  that 
source.  However,  the  provisions  of  title  n 
will  enable  those  borrowers  who  cannot 
qualify  for  financial  assistance  imder 
title  I  to  go  to  the  successor  agency  of 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  as  a 
source  of  last  resort  for  nonfarm  rural 
development  credit.  This  would  be  simi- 
lar to  the  present  procedure  for  farm 
borrowers  who  are  unable  to  qualify  for 
credit  from  the  institutions  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration.  These  borrowers 
must  go  to  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration &s  a  last  resort. 

Whereas,  titles  I  and  n  of  the  pend- 
ing bill  provide  a  complete  and  compre- 
hensive nonfarm  rural  development 
credit  system  similar  to  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  and  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration,  all  of  the  eight  titles  of 
the  bill  provide  a  series  of  specially  de- 
signed rural  development  Incentives  pay- 
ments or  grants  to  encourage  or  facilitate 
different  aspects  of  the  development  and 
Implementation  of  a  comprehensive  na- 
tional rural  development  program.  All  of 
these  grants  and  payments  are  essential 
to  a  well-rounded  national  rural  devel- 
opment program.  Title  I  provides  for  in- 
vestment incentive  payments  which 
would  encourage  and  enable  rural  areas 
to  attract  new  industry  and  other  busi- 
ness establishments.  This  title  would 
help  to  finance  essential  community  fa- 
cilities as  well  as  sound  business  and  in- 
dustrial enterprises.  Title  n  provides  for 
capital  grants  to  accompany  loans  to 
projects  designed  to  eliminate  or  control 
pollution. 

Title  m  provides  Federal  Revenue- 
sharing  funds  to  enable  States,  their  dis- 
tricts, and  their  local  governments  to  fi- 
nance rural  development  activities  of 
their  own  choosing. 

Titles  IV  and  V  would  provide  for  ad- 
ditional Federal  cost  sharing  to  rural 
communities  to  mable  them  to  build 
needed  Industrial  and  municipal  water 
supplies,  to  control  agriculture-related 
polluticHi,  waste  disposal,  and  for  provid- 
ing adequate  water  for  rural  fire  protec- 
tion. 

Title  VI  provides  a  system  of  grants- 
in-aids  to  enable  rural  communities  to 
establish  and  maintain  adequate  fire  pro- 
tection and  fire  fighting  capacity. 

"ntle  vn  would  authorize  grants  to 
States  to  provide  through  their  public 
and  private  educational  Institutions — 

First,  rural  developm«it  extension  pro- 
grams; 

Second,  rural  development  research: 

Third,  rural  development  training:  and 

Fourth,  small  farm  extension,  re- 
search, and  development  programs. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  did  not  forget  the  American 
farmer.  The  committee  has  never  lost 
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sight  of  the  fact  that  a  sound  and  pros- 
perous farm  economy  is  the  stalling 
point  for  the  rebuilding  and  revltaliza- 
tion of  rural  America. 

The  committee  took  important  actions 
to  make  more  credit  available  to  farm- 
ers who  are  unable  to  obtain  credit  else- 
where. It  changed  the  farm  operating 
loan  program  from  a  direct  loan  program 
to  an  insured  loan  program  so  that  the 
budget  cutters  in  the  OflQce  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  would  not  object  to 
providing  additional  credit  for  farmers 
who  are  unable  to  obtain  operating  credit 
from  private  sources.  Moreover,  the  com- 
mittee took  into  account  the  fact  that  the 
cost  of  operating  a  farm  has  increased 
drsonatically.  It  increased  the  operating 
loan  limit  from  $35,000  to  $50,000. 

In  addition,  the  committee  acted  to 
cut  bureaucratic  redtape  which  prohibits 
many  Farmers  Home  Administration 
county  supervisors  from  making  the 
needed  amount  af  loans.  Also,  it  pro- 
vided for  more  realistic  appraisals  of 
real  property  that  is  being  appraised  as 
security  for  a  loan. 

The  committee  recognized  a  problem 
that  is  becoming  more  and  more  evident 
in  American  agriculture — ^the  difficulty 
that  rural  young  people  have  in  obtain- 
ing sufficient  credit  to  get  a  start  in 
farming.  The  committee's  bill  would  au- 
thorize Farmers  Home  Administration 
loans  to  rural  youth  to  enable  them  to 
operate  enterprises  in  connection  with 
their  F«u-ticipation  in  4-H  Clubs,  Future 
Farmers  of  America,  or  similar  organiza- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  has  passed 
rural  development  bills  before.  There  are 
a  number  of  laws  tm  the  books  which 
have  been  highly  beneficial  to  rureil  resi- 
dents. The  former  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Agriculture  Committee  and  the  Pres- 
ident pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  Mr.  El- 
lender,  has  been  responsible  for  many  of 
these  fine  statutes.  The  senior  Republi- 
can in  the  Senate,  Mr.  Aken,  has  made 
tremendous  contributions  to  improving 
areas  over  the  years. 

However,  we  have  never  had  a  bill 
which,  in  the  popular  Jargon,  "gets  it  all 
together."  We  have  been  attempting  to 
solve  a  growing  national  problem  with 
half-way  measures.  The  fact  that  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  rural  people  are 
forced  into  the  cities  every  year  illus- 
trates the  fact  that  present  programs 
are  not  good  enough. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  I  have 
been  privileged  to  serve  in  the  most  ex- 
citing period  of  American  history. 

Prom  the  depths  of  despair  of  the  de- 
pression of  the  1030's  our  Nation  has 
risen  like  a  Phoenix.  We  have  grown  eco- 
nomical^ and  in  many  other  important 
ways. 

Not  content  to  merely  help  ourselves, 
this  Nation  has  brought  much  of  the 
world  along  with,  enriching  the  lives  of 
countless  millions  all  over  the  world. 

Riding  a  fast  freight  we  called  Prog- 
ress, we  have  brought  our  goods  and 
ideas,  even  to  many  who  did  not  want 
them.  But  we  have  produced  much — so 
much  that  oiu*  gross  national  prod- 
uct has  exceeded  a  trillion  dollars. 

That  is  a  fantastic  number.  Before 
World  War  n,  few  of  us  could  even 


grope  with  the  concept  of  what  a  billion 
was. 

But  de^ite  the  growth,  despite  all  of 
the  things  we  have  produced  to  make  the 
lives  of  our  people  easier  to  live,  we  are 
beginning  to  perceive  that  this  new  so- 
ciety which  we  have  created  was  held 
together  in  many  places  with  baling  wire 
and  library  paste.  This  shiny  new  struc- 
ture we  have  constructed  does  not  alwasrs 
work  the  way  it  was  designed  to.  The 
mechanism  is  making  some  strange 
sounds,  and  perhaps  it  is  time  for  us  to 
listen  to  those  sounds,  and  look  at  the 
fraying  ends  of  our  creation  and  take 
stock  of  where  we  have  been  and  where 
we  want  to  go. 

Without  one  ounce  of  planning,  we 
built  a  society  of  cities,  and  then  not 
satisfied,  we  created  a  ripple  effect,  build- 
ing mile  upon  mile  of  look-alike  suburbs 
in  a  directionless  search  for  something 
we  caU  the  "good  life." 

Mr.  President,  Fun  City  is  not  fun 
anymore,  and  the  tortuous  ride  over 
roads  which  we  ironically  call  express- 
wasrs,  brings  us  to  new  problems  of  un- 
planned growth  that  belie  the  peace- 
ful chug  of  power  mowers  in  the  sub- 
urbs. 

This  national  joy  ride  in  search  of  the 
American  dream  has  produced  the  great- 
est migration  of  human  beings  in  the 
history  of  mankind.  Thirty  million  people 
have  deserted  the  countryside,  making 
our  cities  overloaded  pressure  cookers, 
unable  to  cope  with  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic stew  which  we  just  let  happen. 

President  Nixon  has  rightly  said  that 
this  coimtry  should  never  support  some 
forced  relocation  policy  that  would  di- 
rect people  to  move  back  to  their  rural 
roots.  But  polls  show  that  many  who 
now  live  in  the  cities  and  suburbs  would 
like  to  go  back  home. 

Again,  through  a  complete  lack  of 
planning,  we  have  made  it  impossible  for 
our  people  to  remain  in  the  countryside. 
We  have  shoved  the^  into  the  cities  be- 
cause we  failed  to  commit  ourselves  to 
the  need  for  a  balanced  national  growth. 

Rural  people  could  not  find  Jobs,  or 
were  woefully  underemployed,  so  they 
left. 

Maybe  they  lacked  clean  water  to 
drink,  or  were  fed  up  because  they  could 
not  get  sewer  systems,  telephone  service, 
or  natural  gas.  They  left. 

And  as  more  and  more  people  fled,  so- 
cial institutions  and  rural  entertainment 
decayed.  Churches  closed,  schools  closed. 
In  many  rural  communities,  there  was 
not  much  of  an  audience  for  the  "last 
picture  show." 

But  now  the  migration  is  slowing 
down.  More  than  one-third  of  our  people 
still  remain  in  towns  of  less  than  50,000. 
Still  something  must  be  done. 

We  have  proved  that  by  institution 
building  we  can  save  and  even  revitalize 
our  small  towns,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
if  we  can  build  those  institutions  on 
which  we  know  the  countryside  can 
thrive,  we  will  have  done  more  to  pre- 
pare for  the  100  million  more  Americans 
yet  to  come  than  by  constructing  hun- 
dreds of  new  cities. 

In  rural  America,  thousands  of  small, 
viable  towns  already  exist  with  the  root 
systems  of  community  facilities  that  al- 


ready function.  These  small  towns  are 
political  and  economic  beginnings  that 
can  be  built  upon  to  create  a  new  rural 
sociiety  for  the  ultimate  benefit,  not  only 
of  country  people,  but  even  for  the  hard- 
pressed  mayors  of  major  cities  through- 
out this  land. 

It  would  be  foolhardy  to  propose  a  na- 
tional policy  of  "back  to  the  farm."  But 
a  sensible  policy  of  balanced  national 
growth  that  would  keep  rural  America 
strong  and  uniquely  rural,  while  making 
better  use  of  the  land  for  all  the  people 
is  something  that  can  be  put  together. 
It  makes  sense  that  this  should  be  im- 
plemented. 

However,  we  cannot  merely  wish  for 
something  to  happen. 

Rural  America  has  about  half  of  the 
Nation's  poverty:  60  percent  of  the  sub- 
sttmdard  housing;  hundreds  of  towns  are 
without  adequate  water  and  sewer  sys- 
tems: solid  waste  disposal  is  a  burgeon- 
ing rural  problem:  in  many  areas  of  the 
countryside  there  is  a  lack  of  credit  for 
housing,  venture  capital,  and  even  pub- 
lic facilities. 

In  terms  -of  Federal  spending,  the  dis- 
parities continue  to  grow.  When  total 
Federal  ouUays  are  divided  by  the  num- 
ber of  persons  living  in  metropolitan  and 
nonmetropolitan  coimties,  the  nonmetro 
counties  get  less  than  the  metro  areas. 
The  difference  is  17  percent  or  $680  per 
capita  for  the  nonmetro  coimties,  as  op- 
posed to  $779  in  the  metro  areas. 

Furthermore,  57  percent  of  the  Federal 
outlays  in  fiscal  1970  went  to  the  most 
urban  counties. 

In  the  13  years  between  1961  and  1973. 
the  Federal  Government  will  have  spent 
$160  billion  to  help  metropolitan  areas 
and  their  residents. 

I  do  not  deplore  the  expenditure  of  this 
money.  The  problems  are  there,  and  they 
need  to  be  faced.  But  I  wonder  if  we 
have  not  been  trying  to  dam  up  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  down  around  New  Orleans 
with  a  structure  of  grants  suid  loans  that 
is  certain  to  break  apart  eventually,  when 
it  might  have  been  easier  to  build  a  num- 
ber of  smaller  dams  upstream  in  rural 
America. 

As  a  result  of  a  lack  of  past  policy,  we 
must  now  come  to  you  with  a  strategy 
for  survival  for  the  American  country- 
side. Hopefully,  the  legislation  I  put  be- 
fore you  today  will  be  more  than  that. 
Hopefully,  it  will  initiate  some  sensible 
thinking  at  all  levels  of  Government 
about  where  our  Nation  is  headed.  Per- 
haps it  will  cause  us  to  do  some  wonder- 
ing about  whether  untrammeled  growth 
for  its  own  sake  is  really  in  the  national 
interest. 

But  this  I  know.  Six  hundred  thousand 
rural  people  moved  to  urban  areas  last 
year — many  of  them  went  to  places  al- 
ready designated  as  water  shortage 
areas.  A  strategy  for  survival  of  rural 
America  is  something  more  than  assist- 
ance for  pe<H>le  who  live  in  the  coimtry. 
It  will  have  a  profound  effect  on  the  fu- 
ture of  Los  Angeles,  Detroit,  New  York, 
and  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  President,  now  I  will  give  a  brief 
explanation  of  each  titie  of  the  bill. 


Mr.  President,  title  I  of  the  Rural  De- 
velopment Act  of  1972  would  provide  for 
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the  establishment  of  a  borrower-o' med 
rural  nonfarm  credit  banking  sjfBtem 
similar  to  the  farm  credit  system.  This 
system  would  depend  for  its  succeis  on 
the  existing  private  banking  systen  in 
the  rural  areas  of  the  Nation. 

The  President  would  appoint  a  Pe  leral 
Rural  Development  Credit  Board  to  i  aake 
the  overall  policies  of  the  rural  dev  slop- 
ment  credit  system.  Of  the  15  appo  nted 
members  of  the  board,  at  least  \2\  ould 
k>e  residents  of  nu'al  areas.  Ten  reg  onal 
banks  established  by  the  pending  bill 
would  make  loans  for  nu^l  development 
purposes  so  long  as  such  purposes  would 
contribute  to  a  balanced  national  growth 
policy  or  the  enhancement  of  rural  :om- 
munities  or  rural  areas  as  a  place  t  >  live 
and  make  a  living.  These  regional  I  anks 
would  be  so  capitalized  initially  by  a  sub- 
scription of  stock  by  the  Federal  Ctov- 
emment.  Title  I  authorizes  the  appi  oprl- 
atlon  of  $200  million  annually  fo?  this 
purpose  for  the  first  10  years.  F( 
stock  subscriptions  representing  Federal 
contributions  to  capital  would  be  qetired 
by  the  purchase  of  voting  stock 
borrowers  and  the  local  private 
that  participate  by  making  rural  de 
ment  loans. 

The  regional  banks  could  not  accept 
deposits  In  competition  with  locall  pri- 
vate banks,  but  would  be  required  to  -aise 
needed  funds  In  central  money  mark  tts. 

As  for  tax  status,  these  regional  b  inks 
would  be  subject  to  Federal,  State,  and 
local  taxes  and  the  income  from  ob  iga- 
tions  purchased  or  Issued  by  them  vi  3uld 
be  taxable.  As  long  as  the  United  S'  ates 
owns  capital  stock  in  the  regional  bf  nks, 
they  would  not  be  subject  to  Fe<Kral, 
State,  or  local  income  taxes,  but  Ihey 
would  be  subject  to  a  special  Fe  leral 
franchise  tax. 

Under  title  I,  district  rural  devi  lop- 
ment  credit  agencies  could  be  establl  ihed 
to  act  as  financial  Intermediaries  bet  ireen 
the  regional  banks  and  local  partlclp  Ats, 
cooperators,  and  borrowers.  These  a  ren- 
cies  could  be  established  as  financial  tub- 
sidiaries  of  State  established  multiji  rls- 
dictional  areawlde  general  purpose  p  an- 
ning  and  development  districts  and 
would  provide  giuirantees,  insuranc( .  or 
discotmting  for  loans  made  by  particl  lat- 
ing  local  financial  Instttutions.  The  bill 
would  not  establish  new  multicounty  dis- 
tricts, but  would  rely  on  districts  air  sady 
established  by  the  States  cmd  design  ited 
as  clearinghouse  agencies  imder  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  Cin  ular 
A-95. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  rural  devi  lop- 
ment  credit  banking  system  woul<  be 
local  rural  banks  and  units  of  geieral 
government.  They  could  apply  for  and 
become  qualified  to  act  as  partlclp  mts 
in  the  rural  development  credit  sys- 
tem and  thus  become  the  local  poii  t  at 
which  potential  borrowers  would  su  unit 
applications.  These  participants  w  >uld 
be  required  to  buy  voting  stock  ii 
amount  equal  to  at  least  1  percent  of 
loans  made  through  the  rural  develop- 
ment credit  system. 

Banks  which  want  to  make  rural 
velopment  loans  but  do  not  want  to 
come  participants  in  the  system  coul  1  be 
deslgimted  as  cooperators.  Coopera  ors 
would  not  be  eligible  for  voting  s  ock 


an 
any 


de- 
be- 


ownership,  but  would  be  required  to  pur- 
chase nonvoting  stock. 

Borrowers  from  the  credit  system 
would  be  required  to  purchase  capital 
stock  in  the  system  in  an  amount  equal 
to  at  least  5  percent  of  their  loans.  Be- 
fore an  applicant  could  qualify  for  as- 
sistance, it  would  have  to  be  determined 
that  he  could  not  obtain  credit  within  a 
reasonable  time  from  other  sources  at 
rates  and  conditions  required  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  the  act.  Applicants 
would  also  have  to  demonstrate  that  the 
project  to  be  financed  with  loan  funds 
would  not  result  in  the  transfer  or  dis- 
placement of  emplojrment  opportimities 
in  the  area  or  in  another  area.  Loans 
would  not  be  made  to  create  an  added 
capacity  in  any  industry  already  suffer- 
ing from  excess  capacity. 

In  all  cases  the  applicant's  loan  must 
have  the  endorsement  of  the  multUuris- 
dlctional  governmental  planning  and  de- 
velopment district,  if  any,  certifying  that 
the  proposed  project  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  current  comprehensive  develop- 
ment plan  for  the  district  where  located. 

Neither  title  I  or  title  n  credit  pro- 
grams would  be  duplicative  or  competi- 
tive with  the  rural  housing  loans,  loans 
for  cooperatives,  and  other  programs 
available  under  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of 
1971.  or  with  the  credit  available  from 
the  private  banking  system  of  the  Na- 
tion. 

Title  I  would  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Federal  Rural  Envelopment 
Investment  Incentives  Administration  to 
carry  out  programs  of  interest  supple- 
ments and  capital  augmentation  pay- 
ments. The  bill  would  authorize  $100  mil- 
lion annually  for  this  purpose. 

Under  both  title  I  and  title  n  the  term 
"rural  area"  is  defined  as  all  territory 
that  is  not  within  a  city  having  a  popu- 
lation of  50,000  or  more  and  suUacent 
territory  that  is  not  within  a  suburban 
area  having  a  population  density  of  more 
than  100  persons  per  square  mile. 

TITLE  n 

Title  n  authorizes  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  to  make  loans  for  any 
rural  development  purpose  with  specisd 
provisions  for  loans  to  establish  and  op- 
erate small  business  enterprises  and 
loans  to  rural  youths  to  enable  them  to 
operate  enterprises  in  connection  with 
their  participation  in  4-H  Clubs,  Future 
Farmers  of  America,  and  similar  orga- 
nizations. 

This  title  seeks  to  make  additional 
farm  credit  available  by  changing  the 
farm  operating  loan  program  from  a  di- 
rect appropriation  to  an  ia<:ured  basis.  In 
addition,  it  increases  the  limitation  on 
farm  operating  loans  from  $35,000  to 
$50,000. 

This  title  also  provides  $75  million  in 
grants  to  borrowers  for  pollution  abate- 
mmt  and  control. 

It  would  reorganize  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  into  two  agencies  with 
separate  administrators.  The  Farm  De- 
velopment Administration  would  make 
farm  loans  and  the  Rural  Enterprise  and 
Communit>  Development  Administra- 
tion would  make  nonfarm  rural  develop- 
ment loans.  This  title  requires  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  to  guarantee 
loans  originated  by  other  lenders  in  pref- 


erence to  making  insured  or  direct  loans 
for  rural  development  purposes  when- 
ever such  a  guaranteed  loan  is  possible. 
Title  n  expands  the  limitation  on  the 
amount  of  loans  which  may  be  held  in 
the  agricultural  credit  insurance  fund 
from  $100  million  to  $500  million.  Also, 
title  n  would  establish  a  new  revolving 
fund  to  be  known  as  the  rural  develop- 
ment insurance  fund.  Tliis  fund  woiild 
be  used  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
for  the  purpose  of  discharging  his  obli- 
gations in  connection  with  tux^X  devel- 
opment loans. 

TTTLE    in 

Title  in  would  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  $500  million  annually  to  be 
apportioned  among  the  States.  The  ap- 
portionment formula  would  be  based  on 
rural  population,  rural  per  capita  in- 
come, and  the  amount  of  loss  of  rural 
population. 

All  of  the  Federal  grants  would  be 
channeled  to  the  States.  However,  one- 
third  would  be  required  to  be  apportion- 
ed to  multUurlsdictlonal  planning  dis- 
tricts within  the  States  and  one-third 
would  be  apportioned  to  the  coimties  for 
the  benefit  of  the  local  governments 
within  the  State.  The  remaining  one- 
third  would  be  retained  by  the  States. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  title,  rural 
areas  would  be  defined  as  all  areas  out- 
side cities  of  50.000  or  more. 

Title  ni  represents  an  attempt  to  ac- 
commodate the  President's  views  on  niral 
community  development  revenue  shar- 
ing in  his  message  to  Congress  on  March 
10, 1971.  The  President  proposed  abolish- 
ing 11  categorical  grant  programs  for 
which  he  had  requested  $921  million  for 
fiscal  year  1971.  He  proposed  to  add  $179 
million,  thus  creating  a  pool  of  funds 
totaling  $1.1  billion  to  be  divided  among 
the  States  for  use  in  rural  community  de- 
veloiHnent.  However,  Congress  actusdly 
appropriated  for  these  11  programs 
$1,136,900,000  for  fiscal  year  1972.  a  sum 
which  is  over  $36  million  greater  than 
the  President's  proposal. 

Since  it  was  the  consensus  of  the  com- 
mittee that  the  present  categorical  pro- 
grams which  have  been  tried  and  proven 
should  be  maintained,  the  committee 
agreed  to  accept  a  substitute  revenue 
sharing  proposal  authored  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  .  The  Sen- 
ator will  give  a  more  complete  explana- 
tion of  this  title  of  the  pending  bill  dur- 
ing his  statement  before  the  Senate. 

TTTLB  IV 

Title  IV  would  broaden  and  increase 
the  usefulness  of  the  watershed  pro- 
gram imder  Public  Law  83-566.  Although 
this  program  has  been  an  important  force 
In  improving  the  quality  of  environment 
and  the  economy  of  rural  communities 
in  many  parts  of  the  coimtry.  there  are 
two  additional  areas  in  which  the  pro- 
gram can  be  improved.  Title  IV  smiend- 
ments  are  designed  to  make  the  water- 
shed program  more  helpful  in  the  area 
of: 

First,  rural  development;  and 

Second,  the  improvement  of  the  total 
environment. 

By  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  bear  up  to  one-half  of  the  cost 
of  the  storage  of  water  for  municipal  and 
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industrial  purposes  of  rural  communi- 
ties, this  title  would  provide  a  vital  com- 
ponent in  the  development  of  these  com- 
munities. An  adequate  dependable  sup- 
ply of  good  quality  water  is  basic  to  the 
stability  and  potential  for  growth  of  any 
riu-al  community.  Title  IV  includes  sev- 
eral amendments  which  woiild  enable  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  do  a  t>etter 
Job  on  enhancing  the  environment.  These 
include: 

Provision  of  10-year  agreements  for 
sharing  the  cost  of  soil  and  water  con- 
servation practices  on  lands  covered  by 
watershed  projects: 

Permission  for  the  Secretary  to  assume 
an  appropriate  part  of  the  cost  of  in- 
stalling any  work  of  improvement  appli- 
cable to  water  quality  management; 

A  requirement  that  plans  be  submitted 
to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  or  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  if  they 
include  features  which  affect  the  public 
health  or  water  pollution  control  meas- 
ures; and  an  extension  of  Federal  cost 
sharing  to  any  undertaking  for  the  con- 
servation and  proper  utilization  of  land. 

In  addition,  this  title  contains  provi- 
sions designed  to  facilitate  the  financing 
and  development  of  sound  watershed 
projects.  It  would  permit  funds  appro- 
priated for  other  acts  to  be  used  for  the 
acquisition  for  lands  for  a  watershed 
project.  It  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
to  pay  the  cost  of  Indian  lands  needed 
for  works  of  improvement  in  water- 
sheds. 

TITLE   V 

Tills  title  would  extend  the  authority 
of  the  Resource  Conservation  and  Devel- 
opment program  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  pay  up  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  the  storage  of  water  in 
reservoirs  constructed  or  modified  for  the 
needs  of  a  rural  commimlty. 

Also,  it  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
to  share  in  the  cost  of  installing  measures 
for  water  quality  management  and  the 
control  and  almtement  of  agriculture- 
related  pollution,  the  disposal  of  solid 
waste,  and  the  storage  and  i^lthdrawal  of 
water  for  rural  ^le  protection. 

The  Resource  Conservation  and  Devel- 
opment Program  provides  a  mechanism 
in  which  adjoining  coimties  can  cooper- 
ate to  establish  a  multicoimty  program 
for  the  enhancement  and  proper  utiliza- 
tion of  the  natural  resources  of  the  area. 
Experience  in  the  98  projects  which  are 
now  authorized  shows  that  one  of  the 
most  important  ways  of  achieving  na- 
tional objectives  for  rural  development  is 
through  the  installation  of  community 
facilities  that  enhance  the  economic  cli- 
mate and  the  environmental  quality  of 
the  areas. 

Title  V  would  provide  the  authorities 
that  are  needed  to  give  to  local  people  a 
real  incentive  to  make  a  more  thorough 
overall  assessment  of  total  community 
water  management,  and  it  should  pro- 
mote much  more  comprehensive  natural 
resource  planning.  In  addition,  it  would 
enable  communities  and  R.C.  li  D.  project 
areas  to  install  many  badly  needed  com- 
munity facilities  which  are  now  impos- 
sible because  of  scarce  resources. 


XITLS  VI 

"nils  title  would  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  $5  million  each  year  for  the 
next  3  fiscal  years  to  enable  the  Secretary 
of  Ai^culture  to  provide  financial,  tech- 
nical, and  other  assistance  to  appropri- 
ate State  officials  in  a  cooperative  pro- 
gram for  nu^  fire  protection. 

These  cooperative  efforts  would  include 
the  organization,  training,  and  equipment 
of  local  forces  to  prevent,  control,  and 
suppress  wildfires  in  rural  areas  and 
rural  communities  of  5,500  or  less.  The 
financial  assistance  to  be  provided  could 
not  exceed  50  percent  of  the  budgeted  or 
actual  expenditures,  whichever  was  less. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  that  this  title  is 
one  of  the  most  important  components 
of  the  pending  bill.  Unfortimately,  Inade- 
quate fire  protection  has  been  a  way  of 
life  for  most  rural  residents.  Many  sav- 
ings and  loan  institutions  and  other 
financial  agencies  are  imwilling  to  make 
housing  loans  in  rural  areas  because  there 
is  inadequate  fire  protection. 

The  program  to  be  established  under 
this  title  would  be  administered  by  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service.  The  Rural  Fire  Pro- 
tection program  would  build  on  the  time- 
tested  teamwork  established  by  the  Forest 
Service,  State  forestry  agencies,  and  lo- 
cal governmental  and  private  forest 
owners. 

TITLE  TH 

This  title  would  tap  a  very  important 
resource  of  rural  development  expertise 
which  exists  in  every  State  in  the  Na- 
tion—the public  and  private  colleges  of 
the  State.  This  titie  authorizes  the  mipro- 
priaUon  and  apportionment  of  fimds  to 
States  for: 

First,  rural  development  extension 
programs. 

Second,  rural  development  research, 

Tiiird,  rural  development  training,  and 

Fourth,  small  farm  extension,  re- 
search, and  development  programs. 

This  title  would  build  on  the  long- 
standing relationship  between  the  UJ3. 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
State  land-grant  imiversities.  It  would 
utilize  the  administrative  structure  for 
cooperative  research  and  extension  pro- 
grams that  is  already  in  place.  However, 
the  land  grant  university  is  required  to 
invite  inputs  from  other  public  sind  pri- 
vate colleges,  area  technical  institutes, 
and  community  colleges.  The  Federal 
grant  money  is  to  be  shared  with  these 
institutions. 

The  committee  report  emphasizes  that 
the  special  talents  and  resources  of  the 
professional  schools  of  engineering  will 
be  utilized  in  rural  development  re- 
search and  education.  In  my  own  State 
of  Georgia,  the  Georgia  Institute  of 
Technology  has  tremendous  potential 
for  the  development  of  the  State  and 
the  region.  Already  it  is  doing  a  great 
deal  of  excellent  work  to  help  the  rural 
communities  of  the  State  develop  their 
potential.  I  view  tliis  titie  as  an  excel- 
lent vehicle  for  securing  full  cooperation 
between  the  University  of  Georgia  and 
the  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology  in 
my  State.  Both  the  University  of 
Georgia  and  Georgia  Tech  are  doing  a 
tremendous  job  in  rural  development. 


Working  together  smd  utilizing  the 
grant  mcxiey  that  will  be  provided  under 
this  titie,  they  will  be  able  to  do  a  much 
t>etter  Job,  as  will  other  imiversities 
throughout  the  country. 

In  addition,  there  are  a  number  of 
smaller  colleges  aroimd  the  State  which 
are  strongly  oriented  toward  the  service 
of  the  communities  in  which  they  are  lo- 
cated. Hopefully,  this  titie  will  provide 
a  mechanism  for  coordinating  and  fund- 
ing the  efforts  of  these  institutions  in 
support  of  a  statewide  plan  of  rural  de- 
velopment in  all  50  States. 

Another  important  feature  of  titie  vn 
is  the  small  farm  extension  research  and 
development  section.  The  purpose  of  this 
provision  is  to  enable  small  farms  to 
operate  successfully  as  small  farms  rath- 
er than  to  encourage  the  farms  to  be- 
come larger  or  to  encourage  farmers  to 
move  off  the  farm. 

TITLE  vm 

This  miscellaneous  title  contains  a 
number  of  provisions  which  are  essential 
to  the  successful  operation  of  the  ccun- 
prehensive  rural  development  thrust  of 
this  bill.  It  contains  a  tough  antipiracy 
provision  which  insures  that  no  finan- 
cial assistance  will  \x  available  if  it  will 
result  in  the  transfer  of  employment  or 
business  activity  from  one  area  to  sm- 
other, or  the  establishment  of  a  branch 
affiliate  or  subsidiary  which  would  result 
in  closing  down  the  operations  of  any  of 
the  iHjrrowers'  existing  business  loca- 
tions. In  addition,  it  would  prohibit  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  any  borrower  if 
such  assistance  would  result  in  increased 
capacity  in  an  industry  where  there  al- 
ready exists  excess  capacity. 

Another  important  provision  of  tliis 
titie  would  authorize  and  require  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  provide  lead- 
ership and  coordination  within  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  for  rural  development. 
The  Secretsuy  would  be  required  and 
authorized  to  utilize  and  coordinate  all 
agencies  of  the  executive  branch  in  a 
nationwide  rural  development  program. 
The  Secretary  would  be  directed  to  uti- 
lize all  USDA  field  offices  to  enhance 
rural  development  activities. 

In  addition,  the  Secretary  would  be 
required  to  establish  employment,  in- 
come, population,  housing,  and  quality  of 
conmiunity  services  and  facilities  goals 
for  rural  development  smd  to  report  an- 
nusdly  to  Congress  on  progress  toward  at- 
tainment of  such  goals.  He  wbuld  be 
authorized  to  initiate  and  expand  rural 
development  research. 

Another  important  feature  of  this  title 
would  be  the  authorization  for  long-term 
contracts  for  cost-sharing  for  rural  en- 
vironmental protection.  This  section 
would  auhorize  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture to  enter  into  contracts  with 
agricultural  producers  for  periods  of 
up  to  10  years.  The  purpose  of  such 
contracts  would  be  the  preservation 
and  improvement  of  soil  fertility,  the 
promotion  of  economic  use  and  con- 
servation of  land,  the  diminution  of 
wasteful  uses  of  national  soil  re- 
sources, the  protection  of  rivers  and  har- 
bors against  the  results  of  soil  erosion,  the 
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reestabllshment  of  the  ratio  between  th  e 
purchasing  power  of  farmers  and  noE  - 
farmers,  and  the  prevention  and  abaU  - 
ment  of  agriculture-related  pollution. 

This    title    builds    on    the    successf'  il 
operation  of  the  Oreat  Plains  conservq^ 
tlon  program  during  the  past  15  yea 
This  program  is  highly  successful 
conserving  land  and  water  resources,  < 
veloping    dependable    water    suppl 
stabilizing  income,  and  enhancing 
quality  of  the  environment  of  the  Gr 
Plains  area.  Many  other  sections  of 
country  need  this  type  of  assistance. ' 
title  would  make  such  a  program  a\ 
able  on  a  nationwide  basis. 

The  last  important  provision  of  title 
vm  would  authorize  cost-sharing  for 
agriculture-related  pollution  prevei  tion 
and  abatement  measures.  Under  the  cur- 
rent provision  of  applicable  law  thare  is 
Federal  money  available  for  a  pollntion 
abatement  practice  if  the  practice  will 
also  conserve  soil  and  water.  This  se  :tion 
would  authorize  similar  financial  al  1  for 
pollution  abatement  practices  whicl  i  are 
not  directly  related  to  conservaticn  of 
soil  and  water. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  i  luch 
talk  about  "rural  development"  ovei  the 
last  two  decades.  But  there  has  been 
too  little  action.  It  is  high  time  we  made 
up  our  minds  whether  we  are  serious 
about  providing  equality  of  opportuaity 
to  rural  America.  \ 

I  sincerely  believe  that  rural  devel<  p- 
ment  Is  an  idea  whose  time  has  tr  ily 
come  at  last.  The  enactmait  of  title  [X 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970,  whicl  i  I 
authored  along  with  several  cosponscrs, 
indicated  that  the  Congress  was  begn- 
nlng  to  think  more  seriously  ab<iut 
problems  of  rural  America.  The  passi  ge 
of  title  IX  committed  the  Congress  to 
take  positive  action  to  revitalize  ru-al 
America. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  il- 
realy  acted  on  an  important  rural  de- 
velopment bill.  I  believe  that  the  Sen  ite 
will  never  have  such  an  opportunity  as 
now  to  fulfill  its  duty  to  raise  the  qual  ity 
of  life  and  enhance  the  environment  of 
the  rural  areas  of  the  Nation. 

There  are  some  Members  of  the  Sen  ^te 
who  are  opposed  to  different  parts  of  1  he 
pending  bill.  I  respect  their  Judgmeit. 
However,  I  hope  that  the  Senate  vlll 
approve  the  entire  bill.  This  bill  is  <  ne 
comprehensive  package  designed  to  dc  :ve 
the  problems  of  rural  America.  1  he 
deletion  of  any  part  of  this  bill  ^  dll 
greatly  impair  the  effectiveness  of  he 
remainder.  Should  efforts  to  kill  parti  of 
this  legislation  succeed,  then  we  '  fUl 
have  accomplished  little.  We  will  h  ive 
continued  our  recent  policy  of  a  f n  ig- 
mented  approach  to  the  problems  of 
rural  America. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  the  Sen  ite 
wll  affirm  its  belief  in  rural  America 
by  the  passage  of  the  pending  bill. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  am  dellghtec  to 
yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague  f i  om 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale). 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  per  nit 
me  to  say  that  I  think  the  pending  Ri  nil 
Development  Act  as  recommended  by  the 
committee,  under  the  chairmanshli  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oeo  gla 
(Mr.  TALitAOGE).  is  one  of  the  most  m- 
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portant  and  significant  measures  to  come 
before  the  Senate  and  Congress  since  I 
came  to  this  body.  It  is  a  powerful  meas- 
ure, designed  to  deal  with  the  tremen- 
dous and  heartbreaking  problems  in  this 
field.  I  have  spent  most  of  my  time  since 
I  came  to  the  Senate  working  oa  the 
problems  of  poverty,  and  working  cm  the 
problems  of,  one  might  say.  the  outsiders 
and  the  disadvantaged. 

If  my  work  has  led  me  to  one  conclu- 
sion it  is  that  the  inattention  of  America 
to  the  needs  of  rural  America  has  been 
one  of  the  moet  foolish,  costly,  and  sense- 
less things  this  country  has  ever  done. 

The  pending  bill  tries  to  go  back  at 
that  problem  with  an  adequate,  compre- 
hensive, and  intelligent  approach.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  bill,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Senator  from  Georgia.  wlU 
be  adopted  by  the  Senate  and  will  be- 
come the  law  of  the  land.  I  intend  to  give 
a  speech  during  this  debate,  outlining 
my  viewpoints;  but  I  do,  first  of  aU. 
want  to  commend  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  for  his  con- 
tribution and  also  to  express  my  pride 
in  the  role  of  my  colleague  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Humphrey)  for  his  important 
contributions  to  this  measiu-e. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  my  distin- 
giiished  friend  for  his  generosity.  He 
stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  in  every  fight  to  pro- 
vide equality  for  rural  America,  which  I 
appreciate  greatly. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  only  truly  a 
committee  bill,  as  every  member  of  the 
committee  made  a  substantial  contribu- 
tion to  it,  but  many  other  Members  of  the 
Senate  did  also.  As  I  pointed  out  in  my 
remarks,  before  the  Senator  came  into 
the  Chamber,  parts  and  major  parts  of 
the  bill  are  cosponsored  by  88  Members 
of  the  Senate.  So  it  is  truly  a  nonpcu-- 
tisan  bill.  It  had  the  support  of  every 
member  of  the  minority  party  In  report- 
ing it  to  the  Senate.  So  it  is  bipartisan 
in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word.  So  that 
I  am  deeply  grateful  and  I  thank  my 
friend  for  his  kind  comments.  I  welcome 
his  extremely  able  support. 

PRIYILBCE    or   THK    n.OOR 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  very  much. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  privilege  of  the  floor  be  ac- 
corded to  my  staff  assistant,  Tony  Mln- 
nlchsoffer,  during  consideration  of  the 
pending  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor  and  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  yldd 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  President,  I  voted  to  report  the 
Rural  Development  Act  of  1972.  althoui^ 
not  In  agreement  with  some  provisions, 
particularly  in  title  I,  in  order  that  the 
Senate  and  ultimately  the  Conference 
Committee  might  have  a  chance  to  de- 
velop an  acceptable  bill  which  will  con- 
tribute to  the  development  of  rural 
America. 

For  the  beneflt  of  my  colleagues  who 
might  not  have  hsul  the  opportunity  to 
study  this  long  and  complex  piece  of 
legislation  closely,  I  would  like  to  go 


through  it  and  comment  briefly  on  its 
major  provisions. 

Title  I  would  create  a  new  rural  de- 
velopment banking  system  similar  to  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  as  it  used 
to  be  before  it  became  privately  owned. 
The  major  reason  advanced  for  creating 
this  new  bureaucracy  is  that  it  would 
not  be  subject  to  the  same  budget  con- 
straints as  regular  Federal  programs. 

I  am  advised  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  that,  so  long  as 
there  is  any  Federal  capital  in  the  bank, 
all  of  the  bank's  lending  must  be  in- 
cluded in  the  budget  outlay  totals  and 
is  subject  to  appropriation  authorization. 

At  the  local  level,  loans  would  be  made 
and  serviced  by  financial  agencies  created 
by  multicoimty  planning  and  develop- 
ment districts  which  are  governed  by 
part-time  elected  officials.  This  does  not 
seem  the  best  method  of  setting  up  a  com- 
plicated new  banking  structure. 

The  district  agencies  and  other  local 
participants  will  obtain  f  imds  to  loan  by 
selling  capital  stock  to  one  of  the  10  re- 
gional banks.  The  regional  banks  would 
obtain  their  seed  money  from  a  $200 
million  annual  contribution  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  or  by  selling  debentures 
in  the  money  markets. 

These  regional  bajiks  could  accept  de- 
posits and  pay  interest  on  them  like  any 
normal  bank.  The  proposed  banking  sys- 
tem would  not  be  subject  to  any  Federal 
income  taxes. 

At  the  top  would  be  another  level  of 
bureaucracy  operating  imder  the  direc- 
tion of  a  15-member  appointed  Federal 
Rural  Development  Credit  Board. 

I  might  note  at  this  p<dnt,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  $200  million  annual  au- 
thorization with  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment may  purchase  stock  in  the  bank- 
ing system  is  merely  the  tip  of  the  ice- 
berg. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  au- 
thorized to  insure,  with  the  full  faith 
and  credit  of  the  United  States,  all  debt 
obligations  issued  by  the  Federal  Board. 
In  addition,  a  fund  is  created  through 
which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may 
insure  loans  made  by  the  banking  sys- 
tem. 

Should  an  Inordinate  number  of  bor- 
rowers be  unable  to  repay  their  loans, 
not  only  would  the  Federal  Government 
be  responsible  for  paying  off  these  loans, 
but  it  could  result  in  the  failure  of  the 
entire  rural  development  banking  sys- 
tem and  the  necessity  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  redeem  the  debt  obligations 
issued  by  the  system. 

To  top  it  all  off,  Mr.  President,  there 
is  created  by  title  I  a  Federal  Rural 
Development  Investment  Incentives  Ad- 
ministration. This  agency  is  authorized 
$100  million  annually  with  which  to 
make  grants  or  to  provide  interest  sub- 
sidles  in  connection  with  loans  made  by 
the  banking  system. 

At  this  pomt  I  come  to  the  two  sec- 
tions of  title  I  which  almost  totally  over- 
lap and  duplicate  title  n. 

First,  both  titles  authorize  loans  for 
any  type  of  project  "that  contributes 
to  a  iMilanced  national  growth  policy  or 
the  enhancement  of  rural  communities 
as  a  place  to  live,  to  make  a  living, 
and  to  provide  increased  employment." 
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Second,  both  title  I  and  the  present 
Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Act  of  1961 
require  a  determination  that  the  appli- 
cant is  unable  to  obtain  needed  financial 
assistance  from  other  sources. 

This  leads  to  a  discussion  of  title  n, 
which  authorizes  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration to  make  any  type  of  loan 
which  will  contribute  to  the  develop- 
moit  of  rural  America. 

PHA  has  more  than  7,000  employees 
who  serve  every  nural  county  in  the 
Nation.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Earl 
Butz  has  made  a  commitment  to  add 
additional  FHA  personnel  should  title  n 
become  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DKPASTMBNT  or  AGRICm.TUKK, 

Waahington.  D.C.,  March  16. 1972. 
Hon.  Herman  E.  Talmadoe, 
Chairman,   Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry.  US.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Chaikican:  We  apprecUte  tlie 
excellent  cooperation  the  Dep«u:tment  lias 
been  receiving  from  your  Committee  In  con- 
nection with  the  Rural  Development  legis- 
lation. I  place  this  very  high  on  our  agenda 
and  I  am  looking  fOTward  to  getting  a  sound, 
workable  rural  development  bill. 

There  has  been  a  concern  ezpreeaed  to  me 
•8  to  whether  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration can  effectively  handle  the  propoeed 
rural  business  loan  guarantee  program  rec- 
ommended by  the  President  In  his  February 
I  Rural  Development  Message.  The  concern 
Is  that  the  prc^oaed  expansion  of  respon- 
sibility would  result  In  a  dilution  of  ^HA's 
existing  farm  loan  programs  and  that  FHA 
does  not  have  adequate  expertise  to  handle 
a  business  loan  program. 

I  assure  you  that  the  proposed  expansion 
would  not  result  In  the  dilution  of  the  on- 
going farm  programs.  We  are  determined 
to  maintain  a  strong  farm  loan  program. 
Also,  I  assure  you  that  we  wUl  see  to  It  that 
FHA  will  have  the  necessary  professional 
expertise  to  efficiently  administer  the  busi- 
ness loan  program.  As  you  know.  FHA  al- 
ready has  considerable  non-farm  loan  mak- 
ing experience.  FHA  is  presently  making 
loans  to  rural  communities  for  water  and 
waste  iHtv^tiI  purposes  and  rural  housing 
loans.  IVA  county  supervisors  live  in  the 
local  rural  community  and  are  familiar  with 
Its  people   and    their   needs. 

We  would  anticipate  beefing  up  FHA  by 
adding  oew  people  and  training  existing  em- 
ployees In  business  loan  making.  In  addi- 
tion, the  guaranteed  business  loans  will  be 
made  and  serviced  by  private  lenders  which 
would  tend  to  minimise  the  workload  on 
FHA  as  wtil  as  providing  a  buUt-ln  system 
of  checks  and  balances.  We  would  expect 
that  the  business  loan  specialists  located  at 
the  state  level  would  work  with  the  local 
FHA  county  supervisor  In  handling  the  busi- 
ness loans  much  In  the  same  fashion  as  Is 
now  done  In  the  area  of  community  facility 
loans. 

In  summary,  it  Is  my  judgment  that  rural 
development  business  loans  could  be  much 
more  effectively  administered  by  handling 
them  through  FHA  and  utUUlng  FHA's  ex- 
perience rather  than  creating  a  wh<de  new 
bureaucracy  which  would  have  to  start  from 
the  very  beginning. 
Sincerely, 

Earl  L.  Butz,  Secretary. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  other 
than  the  obvious  duplication  and  over- 


lap of  authorities  in  these  two  titles,  my 
greatest  concern  Is  that  the  addition  of 
this  proposed  banking  system  would  cre- 
ate a  competitive  situation  which  woidd 
permanently  danuge  our  efforts  to  de- 
velop rural  America. 

In  addition  to  authorizing  FHA  to 
make  all  types  of  business  and  commu- 
nity facility  loans,  farm  operating  loans 
would  be  changed  f  rcnn  a  direct  appro- 
priation to  an  Insured  basis,  therefore 
making  more  fimds  available  for  this 
purpose.  Also  authorized  are  loans  to  ru- 
ral youths  for  4-H  and  FFA  tsrpe  projects 
and  an  increase  from  $35,000  to  $50,000 
in  the  operating  loan  limitation. 

This  title  also  provides  $75  million  in 
grants  for  pollution  abatement  and  con- 
trol and  would  divide  FHA  into  two  agen- 
cies with  separate  administrators,  the 
Farm  Devdopment  Administration  and 
the  Rural  Enterprise  and  Commimlty 
Development  Administration. 

Title  m  is  the  committee  version  of 
the  Presidents  nu-al  commiuilty  de- 
velopment revenue  sharing  which  I  in- 
troduced 1  year  ago.  The  President  pro- 
posed transferring  the  funds  now  appro- 
priated to  11  categorical  grant  programs 
to  a  pool  which  would  be  allocated  among 
the  States  on  the  basis  of  rural  pwula- 
Uon,  rural  per  capita  income,  and  the 
loss  of  rural  population. 

Revenue  sharing,  as  approved  by  the 
committee.  malntAJna  all  categorical 
grant  programs  and  authorizes  $500  mil- 
lion of  new  money  annually.  This  new 
money  is  allocated  to  the  States  accord- 
ing to  a  formula  which  includes  factors 
of  rural  population,  per  capita  income  of 
the  State,  and  decrease  in  nu^  popula- 
tion. This  formula  is  fair  and  reasonable. 
Individual  State  allocations  would  be  di- 
vided one-third  to  the  State,  one-third  to 
the  multlcounty  districts,  and  one-third 
to  local  units  of  government.  These  funds 
could  be  used  for  any  rural  development 
purpose  which  conforms  to  the  State  ru- 
ral development  plan.  Although  different 
than  the  measure  I  introduced,  I  believe 
it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Title  IV  applies  to  the  1,058  watershed 
projects  now  in  operation  throui^hout 
the  country.  It  would  allow  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  share  costs  on  any 
conservation  undertaking  in  a  watershed 
area  and  pay  up  to  50  percent  of  the 
cost  of  storage  for  present  and  future 
municipal  and  industrial  water  demands 
in  a  reservoir  constructed  for  flood  con- 
trol purposes. 

Probably  most  important,  this  title  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  to  contract  for 
periods  of  up  to  10  years  with  landowners 
and  occupiers  within  watershed  areas  for 
soil  and  water  conservation  practices. 
This  should  mean  a  monetary  savings, 
because  it  will  allow  cooperators  to  make 
long  range  ccmservation  plans  rather 
than  operate  on  a  year  to  year  basis. 

In  addition,  the  bill  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retai7  to  assume  part  of  the  costs  of 
installing  worlcs  of  improvement  for 
water  quality  management  within  water- 
shed areas. 

Title  V  gives  new  authorities  to  the 
Secretary  in  assisting  Resource  Conser- 
vation and  Developmmt  project  areas. 


of  which   there  are  presoitly  98  au- 
thorized throughout  the  country. 

These  R.C.  ti  D.  areas  are  multlcounty 
areas  designated  by  local  groups  In  which 
eUl  resources  consnration  and  develop- 
ment authorities  are  accelerated  and 
concentrated. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
pay  up  to  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
storage  of  water  for  rural  community 
needs  in  reservoirs  ocmstructed  or  modi- 
fied as  part  of  an  R.C.  It  D.  project.  The 
Secretary  may  also  share  the  cost  of  in- 
stalling measures  for  water  quality  man- 
agement, control  and  abatan«it  ot  agri- 
culture-related pollution,  disposal  of 
solid  wastes,  and  storage  and  withdrawal 
of  water  for  rural  fire  protection. 

The  Secretary  is  also  directed  to  carry 
out  a  land  inventory  and  monitoring  pro- 
gram in  R.C.  L  D.  areas  as  well  as 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  country. 

Title  VI  creates  a  3-year  pUot  program 
for  fire  protection  in  communities  under 
5,500  population.  The  Forest  Service,  in 
conjunction  with  State-designated  of- 
ficials, would  be  authorized  to  pay  up  to 
50  percent  of  the  cost  of  organizing, 
equipping,  and  training  local  fireflght- 
ing  grouiis.  Federal  fimds  would  not  be 
availaUe  for  purchases  of  land  or  con- 
struction of  buildings  in  connection  with 
this  activity. 

Title  Vn  directs  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture to  establish  a  program  of  rural 
develcvmoit  and  small  farm  research 
and  education.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
committee  acc^ted  my  amendment  add- 
ing the  "small  farm"  program  to  the 
rural  devdopment  research  and  educa- 
tion portion  proposed  by  my  colleague 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis). 

The  purpose  of  the  small  farm  pro- 
gram is  to  assist  in  developing  the  tech- 
niques to  make  more  small  farms  profit- 
able and  to  encourage  their  operators  to 
remain  oa.  the  land. 

Mr.  Presidoit,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  memorandtmi  from  the  State 
of  Iowa  E^tensicHi  Service  on  this  sub- 
ject as  well  as  a  report  of  Gerald  F.  Bar- 
ton, giving  an  example  of  small  farm 
devel(^ment. 

There  being  no  objecticm.  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

State  of  Iowa  Extension  Sekvicc 

eoucational-tscrnical  assistance  for 
small  parks 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  farms  In  this 
country  have  total  sales  of  less  than  $10,000 
per  year.  The  problems  of  these  small,  non- 
commercial farmers  have  been  receiving  in- 
creased attention  of  late,  and  rightly  so. 
Many  of  their  problems  can  best  be  solved 
with  the  various  aspects  of  this  bill  which 
would  encourage  industrial Izatlon  in  rural 
areas,  Improve  opportunities  for  off-farm 
Income,  and  enhance  the  quality  of  public 
services.  But  what  of  those  problems  specific 
to  the  nearly  two  mlUlon  famUles  Hvlng  on 
non-commercial  or  marginal  farms? 

First,  it  must  be  recognlxed  that  these 
smaU  farms  are  a  very  heterogeneous  group. 
They  Include: 

Operators  of  medium  sized,  undercapital- 
ized farms. 

Farm  operators  who  work  part-time  off- 
farm  to  supplement  farm  income. 

Operators  of  small,  inefficient  farms  who. 
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because  of  age.  education  or  handicap,  have 
limited  proepects  of  becoming  fully  self- 
Bupportlng  either  In  farming  or  non-rarm 
occupations. 

Rural  residents  who  own  farms  v  hlcb 
provide  some  income;  the  owner  works  full- 
time  ofT-farm. 

Although  small  farms  produce  only  t  bout 
20  percent  of  the  farm  products  they  con- 
trol about  36  percent  of  the  land  a  isets. 
Underemployment  and  Inefflclent  usi  of 
land  and  labor  resources  exists.  Wit  hout 
competent  technical  and  economic  a  Ivlce 
small  farmers  are  not  likely  to  maki  the 
necessary  changes.  Furthermore,  the  lum- 
ber of  professional  workers  required  to  pro- 
Tide  the  personal  attention  needed  In  edu- 
cational programs  with  small  farme  "s  Is 
much  greater  than  presently  available.  And, 
mass  media  techniques  have  not  been 
effective. 

A  number  of  states  are  now  underti  king 
special  efforts  to  work  with  small  farm  rs — 
one  of  the  oldest  of  these  efforts  is  the 
Rapid  Adjustment  Program  of  the  Ter  nes- 
see  Valley  Authority  in  conjunction  wl;h  a 
number  of  states  In  that  area.  More  rec<  ntly 
Federal  funds  have  helped  support  the 
Rural  and  Farm  Family  Rehabilitation  1  ToJ- 
ect  in  Vermont,  the  Small  Farm  Developi  lent 
Program  in  Missouri,  and  the  Inteni  Ifled 
Farm  Planning  Program  In  Texas.  Mo(  t  of 
these  programs  are  small  In  scope  becau  «  of 
financial  limitations  but  will  serve  to  ]  oint 
the  way  when  expansion  becomes  post  Ible. 
The  Extension  Service  and  the  Ofllc  e  of 
Economic  Opportunity  have  both  opei  ated 
educational-technical  assistance  progi  ims. 
Few  of  these  have  economic  evalua  tlon. 
Evaluation  of  two  such  programs  In  the 
state  of  Missouri  Indicate  that  such  pro- 
grams can  be  successful.  Both  progams 
made  iise  of  paraprofessionals  and  em  >ha- 
slzed  intensive  educational  efforts  with  par- 
ticipants. In  one  Instance  the  participants 
were  involved  in  feeder  pig  production  v  hlle 
the  other  project  included  operators  af  s  nail 
dairy  farms.  Increases  in  family  Income  a  irer- 
aged  nearly  20  percent.  The  estimated  rate 
of  return  on  private  and  public  investment 
ranged  from  20  to  30  percent  which  cjm- 
pares  favorably  with  returns  en  other  edu- 
cational programs.  Benefit-cost  ratios  '  rere 
also  favorable,  ranging  from  1.3  to  2.2. 

E^hancemen'  of  farm  Income  Is  an  Im  sor- 
tant  but  not  the  only  benefit  revealed  in  the 
evaluation  of  these  programs.  FamlUee  >ar- 
ticlpatlng  in  the  program  became  awar »  of 
other  services  and  opportunities.  The  tyi  leal 
participant  had  not  previously  been  invo  ved 
in  adult  education  programs  nor  had  <  hey 
availed  themselves  of  many  public  serv  lees 
from  which  they  could  have  benefitted.  Tl  lese 
programs  seemingly  brought  them  back  1  nto 
the  mainstream  of  Amerlcal  life. 

On  a  much  broader  scale  the  Expaxiled 
Food  and  Nutrition  Education  Program  bas 
shown  that  education  programs  can  be  ef- 
fective with  low  income  families.  Nearly  o  tie- 
half  million  families  are  now  being  servec  In 
that  program. 

In  addition  to  providing  the  leglslai  Ion 
needed  to  help  develop  rural  America,  1 1tle 
VII  of  this  bill  will  provide  much  needed 
help  for  small  farms.  It  will  facilitate  the 
needed  educational  efforts  and  will  also  lead 
to  a  search  for  new  and  more  effective  solu- 
tions to  the  problems  of  small  farms. 

RspoRT  or  Qeralo  Bakton 
A  report  from  Mr.  Oerald  P.  Barton,  don- 
BUltant  in  Agricultural  Education,  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction,  Des  Mones, 
Iowa,  tMls  of  one  young  man  in  Nortl  lern 
Iowa,  at  age  22,  married,  with  one  yc  ung 
son,  who  has  Just  purchased  a  160-acre  larm 
and  desires  to  develop  a  highly  speclalsed 
•win*  orosram. 

This  young  man  has  so  extended  hla  credit 
locally,  in  purchasing  the  land,  that  he  1  Inds 
It  almost   Impossible  to  acquire   additlmal 


credit  to  purchase  the  needed  equipment, 
seed,  fertUlzer,  livestock,  and  to  defray  other 
operating  expenses.  He  Indicates  that  the 
yqung  man  needs  an  additional  $40,000  to 
•50,000. 

He  Is  a  bright,  ambitious  young  fanner 
who  has  completed  his  FFA  and  Vocational 
Agriculture  work  in  high  school  and  is  a  good 
risk.  He  has  established  goals  and  will  attain 
them  with  additional  financing. 

A  recent  State-wide  survey  In  Iowa  by  the 
Agricultural  Education  Department  of  Iowa 
State  University  shows  there  are  13,630  young 
people  under  30  years  of  age  who  are  engaged 
in  operating  their  own  farms.  An  additional 
estimated  3,000  are  between  the  ages  of  30 
and  35.  Approximately  V^  of  these  young 
farmers  need  additional  credit. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  rural 
development  program  seeks  to  provide  a 
means  througrh  which  the  fuU  resources 
of  public  and  private  Insrtitutiacis  of 
higher  learning  can  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  goal  of  improving  life  in  rural 
America. 

The  land  grant  university  in  each  State 
would  act  as  the  focal  point  and  the  co- 
operative State  extension  service  would 
act  as  conduit.  Extension  service  per- 
sonnel in  the  field  would  transmit  re- 
quests for  assistance  from  local  groups 
or  individuals  and  disseminate  useful  In- 
formation from  cooperating  educational 
lnstltutl(His  to  local  rural  development 
groups. 

It  is  expected  that  the  educational  In- 
stitutions would  act  both  as  consultants 
on  individual  projects  and  as  independ- 
ent research  organizations  attempting  to 
And  new  methods  of  assisting  in  rural 
delevolpment  activities. 

Title  Vm.  the  last,  is  explained  very 
succinctly  in  the  committee  report.  It 
would  prohibit  financial  assistance  to  any 
organization  If  it  would  result  In  the 
transfer  of  emplosmnent  or  production  In 
excess  of  the  demand. 

Title  vm  also  requires  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  coordinate  rural  devel- 
oimient  activities  within  the  executive 
branch,  and  provides  additl(mal  authori- 
ties to  the  rural  envlronmoital  assistance 
program  in  the  form  of  up  to  10-year 
contracts  for  cost  sharing  programs  and 
by  making  all  types  of  agriculture-re- 
lated pollution  preventing  and  abate- 
ment practices  eligible  for  cost  sharing. 

I  am  disappointed  that  title  I  is  in  this 
bill.  However,  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Coounlttee  and  its  staff  Is  to  be  com- 
mended for  the  long,  hard  work  devoted 
to  the  end  of  producing  a  bill  which  will 
provide  substantial  and  meaningful  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  the  Nation's  great 
task  of  rural  area  develoinnent. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  such  time  as 
may  be  required  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  jrleld  to  me  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  up  a  very  short  amendment 
with  the  understanding  that  he  may 
regain  the  floor  at  the  conclusion 
thereof. 

Mr.  YOUNO.  I  yield.  How  much  time 
will  the  amendment  consume? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  do  not  think  It  will 
take  more  than  5  minutes. 

Mr.  YOUNO.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  recognized. 


AlCKMDlCniT  NO.   1121 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand my  amendment  No.  1121  is  the 
pending  business  before  the  Senate.  I 
ask  that  the  amendment  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  amendment  was  read  as  follows: 

On  page  133,  line  15,  Insert  the  following: 
"ground  water  recharge,"  between  the  words 
"development."  and  the  words  "water 
quality." 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  prior  to 
speaking  specifically  upon  my  amend- 
ment, I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
timlty  to  congratulate  my  good  friend 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Talmadge)  and  the  members  of  his 
committee  for  the  excellent  and  diligent 
work  they  have  performed  on  S.  3462, 
the  Rural  Development  Act  of  1972.  The 
bill  offers  an  opportunity  for  rural 
America  to  share  In  the  fruits  that  citi- 
zens of  urban  America  have  grown  ac- 
customed to  enjoying. 

Coming  from  a  rural  area  of  Colorado, 
I  have  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  prob- 
lems of  rural  America  smd  of  the  kind 
of  spirit  which  rural  Americans  possess. 
Hopefully,  with  the  tools  provided  in  this 
bill,  economic  and  social  gains  can  be 
accomplished  in  the  1970's  for  residents 
of  rural  America. 

We  must  provide  a  viable  alternative 
to  a  life  In  a  crowded  city.  I  hope  that 
this  bill  Is  a  step  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  refers 
to  the  portion  of  the  bill  which  comes 
under  the  Watershed  Protection  and 
Flood  Prevention  Act,  as  amended. 

In  offering  amendment  No.  1121  to  the 
rural  development  bill,  S.  3462,  my  In- 
tent Is  to  highlight  and  emphasize  a 
growing  need  primarily  In  those  States 
which  lie  west  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
In  areas  where  there  Is  Insufficient  sur- 
face water  to  meet  municipal,  Industrial, 
and  agricultural  needs,  man  has  drUled 
wells  to  draw  and  utilize  undergroimd 
water  supplies.  This  has  been  a  boon  to 
agriculture.  However,  as  these  wells  pro- 
liferate and  the  voliune  of  water  with- 
drawn from  beneath  the  surface  In- 
creases, a  point  can  be  reached  where 
more  water  Is  being  taken  from  beneath 
the  surface  than  is  being  resupplled  by 
nature.  In  other  words,  man  is  now  "min- 
ing" water  in  many  areas. 

Mr.  President,  amendment  No.  1121 
adds  three  words — "Groimd  Water  Re- 
charge"— ^to  Une  15  on  page  133  of 
S.  3462. 1  propose  to  add  another  project 
purpose — ground  water  recharge — to 
those  new  purposes  that  are  proposed  in 
this  bill,  to  wit.  "development,  recreation 
development,  water  quality  management, 
and  the  conservation  and  proper  utiliza- 
tion of  land."  In  conversations  with 
Members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  I  am  convinced 
that  this  amendment  readily  fits  within 
the  committee's  attempt  to  provide  rural 
America  with  the  wherewithal  to  provide 
a  better  standard  of  life  and  quality  of 
life  for  those  Americans  who  choose  to 
live  in  rural  America. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  has,  for 
some  time,  been  involved  with  the  re- 
charging of  underground  water  suDPlles. 
However,  heretofore  such  projects  have 
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not  been  available  for  Federal  cost  shar- 
ing. My  amendment  would  allow  up  to 
50  percent  cost  sharing  In  Justifiable 
projects  which  has  ground  water  re- 
charge benefits. 

Mr.  President,  to  provide  my  colleagues 
with  background  on  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service's  Interest  In  grotmd  water 
recharge,  I  would  like  to  quote  from  a 
U.S.  D^artment  of  Agriculture  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  Engineering  Division 
technical  release  No.  36  of  Jime  1967: 

around  water  is  an  important  factor  In 
Sou  Conservation  Service  operations.  Large 
amounts  of  water  are  being  lost  by  runoff  and 
evaporation  in  the  same  areas  where  ground- 
water supplies  are  being  depleted.  Added 
emphasis  is  needed  on  the  conservation  and 
use  of  excess  runoff  where  there  are  pos- 
sibilities for  Increased  underground  stwage. 

Oround-water  recharge  is  but  one  phase 
in  the  management  of  a  ground-water  basin. 
In  some  areas,  long-term  withdrawal  exceeds 
long-term  recharge  and  water  is  being 
'mined.'  Without  proper  management  to  ob- 
tain a  sustained  yield,  artificial  recharge  be- 
comes a  mere  stop-gap  measure.  It  may  be 
possible  to  manage  a  gro\ind-water  reservoir 
like  a  surface  reservoir.  That  is,  water  is 
placed  in  storage  In  periods  of  excess  and 
withdrawn  in  periods  of  shortage. 

Mr.  President.  In  the  mld-1960's,  I 
talked  of  a  time  in  the  near  future  when 
this  Nation  would  face  an  energy  crisis. 
There  were  many  disbelievers  among  my 
listeners;  today,  one  carmot  read  a  na- 
tional publication  without  frequently 
turning  to  an  article  discussing  the 
energy  crisis  we  now  face.  Mr.  President, 
unless  the  Federal  Government  takes 
more  of  an  active  participatory  role  In 
dealing  with  the  depletion  of  our  under- 
ground water  supplies,  many  parts  of 
this  Nation  could  be  facing  a  water  crisis 
In  coming  years.  In  many  States,  I  am 
informed  that  the  water  table,  due  to 
water  extraction,  is  being  lowered  sev- 
eral feet  per  year.  The  Soil  Conservation 
Service  has  the  technical  expertise  to 
contribute  to  the  amelioration  of  this 
situation  and  I  ask  that  my  colleagues 
Join  in  support  for  this  amendment  to 
enable  the  SCS  to  play  more  of  an  active 
role. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  ex- 
tremely simple,  and  that  is  to  include  in 
the  language  In  the  original  act  "groimd 
water  recharge"  so  that  the  language  on 
page  133  will  read: 

"Development,  recreational  development, 
ground  water  recharge,  water  quality  man- 
agement, or  the  conservation  and  proper 
utUlsatlon  of  land,  and". 

The  facts  are  that  under  the  Conser- 
vation Act  we  provide  for  the  draining 
of  water  from  the  land  but  we  do  not 
provide  for  the  recharge  of  water  under 
land  where  that  is  necessary.  I  person- 
ally believe  that  under  the  present  lan- 
guage of  the  act  ground  recharge  Is  Jus- 
tified but  I  have  found  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  does  not  feel  it  is 
specifically  Included  In  the  act.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  Is  to  be  sure  that 
ground  water  recharge  will  be  a  part  of 
the  purposes  of  the  act. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  I  refer  to  the  amend- 
ment, lines  1  and  2.  The  amendment  re- 
fers to  "ground  water  recharge."  I  pre- 


sume that  Is  pmnptog  water  and  not 
water  storage.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  It  really  is  neither. 

lilr.  TALMADOE.  What  is  It? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  It  would  permit  pump- 
ing. I  am  sorry  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Jordan)  is  not  here;  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Bfr.  Curtis)  is  aware 
of  this  situation.  In  the  West  In  vast 
areas  we  have  underground  aquifers  and 
water  Is  pumped  from  them.  Through 
the  years  their  levels  have  gone  down 
and  down.  The  purpose  of  the  amoid- 
ment  Is  to  permit  recharging  of  those 
aquifers  so  they  can  be  of  use.  The  Ogal- 
alla  aquifer  In  Colorado  Is  an  example, 
as  is  the  Edwards  Plateau  In  Texas,  and 
there  are  many  others  in  the  West. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  Is  to 
recharge  those  aquifers.  This  is  true 
also  In  California,  Arizona,  New  Mexico, 
Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Idaho,  Wyoming, 
and  other  Western  States  as  well. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Presldoit,  will  the 
Soiator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  cwn- 
mend  my  distinguished  colleague  for  of- 
feiing  this  amendment.  Is  it  not  true  this 
need  for  recharging  the  imderground 
water  supply  exists  in  almost  every  area 
where  pump  Irrigation  is  found? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  It  does.  It  is  very  neces- 
sary. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  think  It  applies  to  most 
areas  in  Nebraska.  There  are  localities  in 
my  State  where  that  is  not  the  situation, 
but  for  tlie  most  part  we  are  concerned 
about  the  depletion  of  our  underground 
water  supply.  This  will  cause  the  con- 
servation practices  to  be  such  they  can 
take  maximum  advantage  of  their  work 
to  recharge. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  wUI  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  Senator  for  offering  this 
amendment.  My  State  is  also  very  much 
Involved  in  imderground  water  supplies 
which  cover  much  of  the  State.  In  the 
areas  where  aquifers  are  present  pros- 
perous agriculture  has  grown  up,  but 
the  water  supply  has  gone  down  to  the 
point  that  by  the  ead  of  this  century 
there  will  have  to  be  a  recharge  or  It  will 
revert  to  an  industrial  status.  So  it  is  es- 
sential we  have  authority  to  find  ways 
to  get  water  back  Into  that  formation 
before  the  wells  go  dry  and  agriculture 
perishes.  This  could  be  an  extremely  im- 
portant amendment  and  I  am  pleased  the 
Senator  brought  it  up. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  wish  to  read  from  a  report  dealing 
with  this  matter: 

Me&suxbs  roK  Okottno  Watis  Rxchahok 

Groimd- water  recharge  may  result  from 
land  treatment  measures  or  from  structural 
measures  planned  for  recharge  or  other  pur- 
poses. Terraces,  diversions  and  stock  ponds, 
the  application  of  Irrigation  water,  canal 
leakage,  and  dlq>osal  of  drainage  water  may 
aid  recharge.  However,  recharge  will  seldom 
be  considered  as  a  purpose  of  these  measures. 

XNCmENTAL    RXCHARGS     ntOM     STKnCTCBAI. 


Seepage  from  reservoirs  and  from  dian- 
nels  In  whl<di  flow  is  prolonged  by  struc- 


tural measures  is  the  most  common  S'Durce 
of  incidental  recharge.  Incidental  recharge 
may  take  place  from  the  sediment  pools  ol 
reservoirs,  especially  in  the  first  few  years 
after  construction.  Borrowing  materials  dur- 
ing construction  may  expose  strata  which  are 
more  permeable  than  the  original  surface 
soils.  On  the  other  hand,  sedimentation  in 
the  reservoir  may  decrease  permeability  and 
thereby  gradually  decrease  the  rate  of 
recharge. 

Seepage  from  a  reservoir  does  not  necessar- 
Uy  recharge  an  imderljring  aquifer.  It  may 
be  Intercepted  by  an  impermeable  stratum 
and  be  returned  to  the  stream  channel  down- 
stream from  the  dam.  This  in  itself  may  be  a 
benefit.  The  prolongation  of  streamfiow  may 
make  water  available  for  benaficlal  use  over  a 
longer  period  of  time. 

Where  suitable  conditions  exist,  measures 
might  be  designed  to  put  large  amounts  of 
water  underground  without  appreciable 
added  costs.  It  may  be  possible  to  locate  a 
dam  to  Impound  water  over  caverns,  sink- 
holes, or  open  fault  zones.  Sites  may  be 
selected  where  the  controlled  outflow  from 
structures  can  enter  openings  in  or  near  the 
channel  downstream.  Diversions  or  channels 
may  be  constructed  where  they  will  conduct 
water  Into  natural  openings,  pits,  quarries, 
or  other  recharge  areas. 

SPECIAL  STBUCrXTRCS  POS  ESCHAXCB 

Several  types  of  structural  measures  for 
ground  water  recharge  may  be  planned  either 
as  multiple  purpose  structures  or  solely  for 
recharge. 

Water  spreading. — Areas  of  deep  sands, 
gravels,  or  cobbles  are  the  most  favorable  for 
recharge  by  water-spreading.  The  systems 
used  are  usually  similar  to  those  used  for 
irrigation  or  wild-flooding.  They  usually  can 
be  classified  under  one  of  the  fc^owlng 
methods: 

(1)  A  series  of  small  basins  for  impound- 
ing water  throughout  the  Intake  area 

(2)  a  series  of  shallow,  flat-lwttomed  fur- 
rows or  ditches,  closely  spaced,  and  on  a 
low  grade,  to  spread  water  throughout  the 
Intake  area 

(3)  flooding  level  areas,  or  constructing 
dikes  to  hold  the  flooded  waters  on  slightly 
sloping  intake  areas. 

A  combination  of  two  or  more  of  these 
methods  may  be  used  depending  upon  the 
topography.  The  surface  should  be  disturbed 
as  little  as  possible  where  flooding  Is  used. 
The  water  should  be  as  clean  as  possible, 
especially  where  basins  or  flooding  are  used. 
Infiltration  rates  may  be  Improved  by  deep- 
rooted  vegetatk>n  or  by  a  surface  cover  of 
vegetative  debris  that  Is  permitted  to  de- 
compose under  alternating  wet  and  dry  con- 
ditions. 

If  the  water  is  applied  for  long  continu- 
ous periods,  experiments  have  shown  that 
a  decrease  In  rate  of  intake  results  largely 
from  micro-organism  activity  within  the  soli, 
^reading  of  waters  containing  large  quan- 
tities of  flne  sediment  will  cause  a  rapid 
decrease  in  inflltratlon  rate  and  may  over- 
shadow any  effect  of  micro-organism  activ- 
ity. Initial  Inflltratlon  rates  may  some- 
times be  recovered  by  interrupting  spread- 
ing operations  and  permitting  the  soil  to 
dry  to  or  near  the  wilting  point. 

Pita  and  shafts. — ^Pits  or  shafts  excavated 
Into  deep  gravel  beds  or  fractured  cavern- 
ous or  pervious  rocks  will  greatly  increase 
Infiltration.  Abandoned  gravel  pits,  quarries 
or  mines  may  be  used  and  are  particularly 
effective  if  they  extend  into  the  aquifer  or 
into  cavernous  rock  formations.  Measures 
may  be  InstaUed  to  remove  or  reduce  the 
amount  of  debris,  clay,  silt,  and  other  pol- 
lutants where  neoessary. 

DaTns  and  diversions. — Incidental  recharge, 
whereby  large  volumes  of  recharge  may  be 
accomplished  at  no  extra  cost,  has  previ- 
ously been  discussed.  In  addition,  small, 
inexpensive  dams  may  be  very  effective  in 
impounding  streamflow  long  enough  to  let 
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It  enter  large  openings  in  or  near  the  (&wn 
nel.  Such  structures  In  favorable  Iocs  tlons 
may  recharge  much  of  the  runoff.  Dlveqslons 
up  to  several  miles  in  length  may  be 
strutted  to  direct   storm   runoff   Into 
holes  or  other  large  openings.  The  flootl 
ducing  effects  of  these  measures  m 
significant  and  should  be  considered 

I  believe  this  is  sufncient  to  exblain 
it,  unless  there  are  further  questiois. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  the  Sen  »tor. 
I  have  conferred  with  the  ranking  m:  nor- 
Ity  Member  and  other  members  ol 
committee.  This  seems  to  improve 
bill,  which  tries  to  have  adequate 
safe  water  for  the  people  of  this  cou  itry. 

On  that  basis  I  am  ready  to  accep^  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  appreciate  very  liiuch 
the  courtesy  of  the  chairman  of  the  ( om- 
mittee  and  also  the  courtesy  of  the  S  ena- 
tor  from  North  Dakota  who  gracif usly 
yielded  to  me. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  ready  to  yield 
my  time. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  I  yield  back  th^  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield  back  my  tinle. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  Ime 
is  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on  ag  ree- 
Ing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  the  R  tu-al 
Development  Act  of  1972  now  before  the 
Senate  marks  a  milestone  in  the  eflorts 
of  this  body  to  develop  financial  as  dist- 
ance programs  to  deal  with  the  prob  ems 
of  maintaining  and  strenghtening  ico- 
nomic  activity  and  establishing  a  r  lore 
viable  economy  in  rural  America. 

While  I  do  have  strong  objection  i  to 
at  least  one  major  section  of  this  bill,  I  do 
feel,  however,  that  it  does  provide  [ 
framework  for  the  development 
strong  and  workable  program  to  a^ 
communities  and  individuals  througt 
our  rural  America.  It  would  go  a  Ibng 
way  toward  improving  the  standard  of 
living  and  providing  increased  empf 
ment  opportunities  in  our  rural  ares 

The  need  for  effective  action  in  Ithls 
area  has  been  documented  time  and 
again.  Reams  of  statistics  have  been  c  >m- 
plled  on  the  outmigratlon  of  people  f  -om 
rural  America.  The  income  differential 
between  rural  and  urban  dwellers/ has 
been  studied  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
The  lack  of  adequate  housing  and  neces- 
sary community  facilities  has,  time  after 
time,  prevented  rural  communities  from 
attracting  much  needed  new  business 
and  industry.  I 

Those  of  us  who  represent  rural  Amer- 
ica have  this  reality  brought  home  tb  us 
In  stark  detail  whenever  we  visit  our 
rural  areas.  One  sees  countless  va<ant 
farm  buildings  or  the  sites  where  fa  rm- 
steads  once  stood.  Small  towns  offer  the 
evidence  of  outmigratlon  in  the  f orr  i  of 
empty  business  places  on  Main  St  eet, 
closed  railroad  stations  and  post  ofl  ces. 
and  an  almost  total  lack  of  any  new  ac- 
tivity signifying  business  growth. 

We  know  there  is  a  problem.  We  1;  ave 
identified  it,  quantified  it,  defined  it  md 
studied  it.  The  thing  that  remains  U  t  be 
done  is  to  provide  the  mechanism  for 
solving  the  problem.  The  legislation  now 
before  us  will  provide  the  basis  for  t  lese 
long-needed  solutions. 

tills  bill  Is  not  the  ideal  leglslrtlve 


package  that  many  of  us  would  like.  As  I 
stated  earlier  and  in  individual  views  in- 
cluded in  the  report  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  on 
this  bill,  I  do  have  at  least  one  serious 
objection. 

I  am  strongly  opposed  to  the  $500 
million  rural  revenue  sharing  portion 
of  the  bill  as  contained  in  title  m. 

I  understand  the  dlstlngxiished  senior 
Senator  from  Illinois  will  be  offering  a 
substitute  for  this  $500  million  propos- 
ing more  money  for  sewers,  water,  and 
other  such  programs,  which  I  will  sup- 
port. 

This  is  tied  very  closely  with  the  pro- 
posed general  revenue  sharing  with  the 
States.  If  I  was  to  support  this  revenue - 
sharing  measure,  I  would  be  obligated 
to  vote  for  the  multibllllon  dollar  revenue 
sharing  proposal  now  pending  in  other 
legislation. 

The  revenue-sharing  concept  might 
be  desirable  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact 
that  the  Federal  Government  is.  year 
after  year,  and  this  year  is  no  exception, 
faced  v/ith  large  deficits.  The  huge  over- 
all national  debt  is  now  In  excess  of 
$490  bilUon. 

Mr.  President,  the  simple  truth  is  that 
the  Federal  Government  Just  does  not 
have  any  revenue  to  share. 

A  further  problem  presented  by  this 
revenue-sharing  proposal  is  that  it  could 
well  have  the  effect  of  drawing  off  needed 
funds  from  other  long-established  and 
necessary  programs  that  are  now  serving 
rural  America  in  an  effective  and  efficient 
manner.  If  this  were  to  occur,  the  re- 
venue-sharing feature  of  this  measure 
would,  in  fact,  be  self-defeating. 

Despite  this  strong  objection,  I  voted 
to  report  the  bill  from  the  Agriculture 
Committee  because  I  recognize  the  criti- 
cal need  for  action  to  meet  the  wide 
range  of  problems  facing  our  rural  areas. 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate,  and  the 
House-Senate  conferoice  conmilttee  to 
which  this  bill  will  be  sent,  will  make  the 
necessary  chsmges. 

I  do  believe  that  we  have  a  sound  foun- 
dation for  the  expansion  of  our  rural  de- 
velopment programs.  The  sewer  and 
water  grant  and  loan  program  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  has 
brought  startling  changes  to  a  great 
many  communities.  For  the  first  time 
many  families  have  adequate  central 
system  water  service  available.  This 
means  much  to  a  community  in  terms  of 
providing  the  basis  for  potential  growth. 

The  small  watershed  program  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  Is  probably  one 
of  the  best  programs  ever  initiated  by 
Congress.  Through  these  projects  com- 
munltiefi  across  the  Nation  have  been 
assiired  water  supplies,  fiood  control,  Im- 
proved recreational  opportunities,  as  well 
as  better  conservation  of  our  most  basic 
natural  resources — our  soil  and  water. 

The  rural  environmental  assistance 
program — formerly  ACP — our  farm  com- 
modity programs,  the  rural  hoiislng,  and 
other  loan  programs  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  and  countless 
other  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  have  all  played  a  role  in 
establishing  the  basis  for  sound  rural 
development  activities. 

Now  is  the  time  to  utilize  that  base. 


We  must  build  on  this  in  order  to  exiiand 
the  opportunity  for  useful,  meaningful 
employment  In  rural  America.  We  must 
provide  the  means  to  permit  rural  com- 
munities to  provide  the  facilities  that  are 
necessary  to  sui^wrt  what  we  commonly 
refer  to  as  the  "good  life." 

The  fact  that  current  efforts  are  in- 
sufficient cannot  be  disputed.  Thirty 
million  Americans  have  left  the  farms 
and  towns  of  rural  America  for  our  ur- 
ban centers  since  the  beginning  of  World 
War  n.  This  migration  continues  today 
at  the  rate  of  about  600,000  per  year. 

This  migration  has  robbed  our  coun- 
cryslde  of  Its  youth  and  its  potential  for 
growth.  At  the  ssime  time,  it  has  com- 
pounded the  problems  of  the  already 
hard-pressed  urban  areas  as  demands  for 
public  services  of  all  kinds  mushroomed. 

Why  have  these  people  left  our  rural 
areas? 

Improved  housing,  higher  Income,  bet- 
ter schools,  more  adequate  health  serv- 
ices, and  better  conrnxunity  services  are 
all  available  in  the  urban  centers. 

It  is  estimated  that  60  percent  of  all 
substandard  housing  in  the  Nation  exists 
in  oiu-  rural  areas. 

Per  capita  Income  in  rural  areas  is 
substantially  lower  than  in  urban  cmters. 

Fire  and  police  protection,  ambulance 
service,  water  supply,  waste  disposal, 
medical  and  dental  care,  and  a  host  of 
other  services  we  take  for  granted  in  our 
cities  are  frequently  deJQdent  and  often 
completely  lacking  in  rural  areas. 

My  home  coimty  of  La  Moure,  N.  Dak., 
does  not  have  a  full-time  doctor  today. 
The  hospital  in  my  hometown  Is  closed 
because  there  is  no  doctor.  A  nursing 
home  nearlng  completion  there  faces 
serious  problems  because  of  this  lack. 
This  inadequacy  of  service  may  seem 
shocking,  but  it  Is  repeated  throughout 
most  of  rural  America. 

We  must  stem  the  migration  of  people 
to  our  cities.  Rural  areas  cannot  stand 
this  continued  drain  and  our  cities  can- 
not continue  to  absorb  these  additional 
people.  This  Is  a  two-edged  problem 
whose  solution  holds  benefits  for  both 
rural  and  urban  Interests. 

This  bill  provides  for  a  nimiber  of  new 
programs  and  the  expansion  of  existing 
programs  to  meet  the  development  needs 
of  rural  areas. 

The  credit  portions  of  the  legislation 
will  provide  the  necessary  capital  to  fi- 
nance new  and  expanded  business  ven- 
tures and  necessary  community  facilities. 
A  prime  example  of  the  potenUtd  of  this 
exists  light  now  in  North  Dakota.  The 
Red  River  Valley  of  eastern  North  Dakota 
and  western  Minnesota  is  one  of  the  best 
sugar  beet  producing  areas  in  the  Na- 
tion. Farmers  there  have  successfully 
grown  this  crop  for  years  and  there  is 
great  demand  for  expansion. 

Despite  this  demand,  innumerable  dif- 
ficulties have  been  encountered  in  efforts 
to  expand  the  industry  through  the  con- 
struction of  new  processing  facilities.  One 
of  the  major  problems — in  fact,  the  chief 
difficulty — ^is  securing  the  needed  finan- 
cing for  such  an  operation. 

This  bill  will  definitely  provide  the  nec- 
essary financitd  assistance  for  sugar  beet 
producers  to  purchase  or  construct  the 
processing  capacity  without  which  there 
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may  not  be  a  futtn%  to  the  sugar  beet 
Industry. 

The  legislation  would  provide  a  vehicle 
to  finance,  through  loans  and  grants, 
community  facilities  and  improved  serv- 
ices. The  water  and  sewer  loan  program 
of  the  Farmers  Home  AdmtnlstraUon  is  a 
good  beglimlng.  This  would  permit  sim- 
ilar efforts  to  Improve  law  enforcement, 
medical  services,  recreational  opportuni- 
ties, and  a  host  of  other  activities  neces- 
sary to  provide  a  balanced  growth  and 
improved  living  conditions  in  rural 
America. 

The  Small  Watershed  Protection  Act 
would  be  amended  to  permit  greater  use 
of  the  pregram  in  helping  commtmlties 
meet  their  need  for  municipal  and  In- 
dustrial water  supplies.  The  bill  also 
strengthens  the  soil  conservation  assist- 
ance and  pollution  control  features  otVba 
watershed  program. 

The  limitation  on  operating  loans 
made  to  farmers  by  the  Fanners  Home 
Administration  is  increased  to  $50,000  by 
this  bill  and  the  FHA  is  authorized  to 
make  Insured  operating  loans.  This  is 
vitally  needed  to  assist  FHA  in  continu- 
ing to  meet  the  credit  demands  of  those 
farmers  who  cannot  obtain  operating 
credit  through  normal  commercial  chan- 
nels. 

This  bill  would  also  authorize  the  ap- 
propriation of  fimds  for  rural  develop- 
ment research,  extension,  and  education 
programs  as  well  as  a  program  aimed 
specifically  at  assisting  small  farm  op- 
erators in  developing  profitable  opera- 
tions within  the  limitations  of  their  pres- 
ent resources.  These  programs  would 
operate  through  the  Cooperative  Exten- 
sion Service  and  the  land  grant  colleges 
of  the  various  States.  These  institutions 
have  proven  their  ability  to  respond  to 
such  challenges  and  will  provide  much 
needed  local  leadership  in  this  over-all 
effort. 

This  Is  but  a  brief  description  of  the 
many  functions  that  could  be  carried  on 
under  this  bill.  Improved  rural  fire  pro- 
tection, assistance  in  the  flinancii)g  of 
poUution  control  measures,  and  many 
other  efforts  would  be  possible. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Porestay, 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Tal- 
madgk),  and  the  distinguished  minority 
member  of  the  committee,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller)  ,  have  explained 
in  more  detail  than  I  have  what  this  bill 
would  do  for  rural  America. 

While  I  recognize  the  need  for  changes 
in  some  provisions  of  this  biQ,  I  hope 
and  feel  certain  that  these  can  be  made 
as  the  bill  is  considered  by  the  Senate  and 
the  House-Senate  ctmference  commit- 
tee. We  must  move  now  to  provide  the 
tools  needed  to  revitalize  rural  America. 
We  have  a  good  begiiuiing.  Now  is  the 
time  to  add  to  it  and  enact  a  badly  need- 
ed program  for  rural  develt^ment. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
such  time  as  may  be  required  to  the  Scm- 
ator  from  Nebraska   (Mr.   Oprtis). 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  my  pleasure  to  serve  as  ranking 
minority  member  on  the  Rural  Devel- 
opment Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  since  its  cre- 
r.tion.  Having  represented  the  predomi- 
nantly rural  State  of  Nebraska  for  more 


than  17  years  in  the  Senate  and  before 
that  for  16  years  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, I  believe  I  came  to  this  sub- 
committee with  sonae  idea  of  the  prob- 
lems facing  niral  America. 

It  is  no  secret  that  there  is  a  need  for 
a  rural  develcvment  program  because 
of  the  great  technological  advances  in 
the  production  of  food  and  fiber  during 
the  past  40  years.  "Pot  three  generations 
people  have  been  displaced  from  the 
farm  by  tractors  and  combines  and  me- 
chanical pickers. 

A  result  has  been  overcrowded  cities, 
unable  to  build  public  facilities  fast 
enough  to  keep  up  with  the  demand  and 
industry  unable  to  expand  fast  enough 
to  create  sufficient  Jobs. 

Another  result  has  been  himdreds  of 
rural  areas  unable  to  support  even  the 
minimum  public  services  because  of  lit- 
Ue  or  no  tax  base. 

I  do  want  to  make  it  clear,  Mr.  Presi- 
doit,  that  in  my  view  everything  possible 
must  be  dcHie  to  oiable  as  many  of  our 
present  farmers  as  may  wish  to  remain 
on  the  land  to  do  so.  At  the  same  time 
we  should  give  a  helping  hand  to  young 
men  and  woman  who  want  to  get  started 
in  farming.  Under  no  circumstances 
^ould  rural  development  be  considered 
as  something  in  lieu  of,  or  as  a  substitute 
for,  additional  farm  Income.  We  should 
strive  for  both  Increased  farm  income 
and  rural  devel(^Hnent.  Ehrery  dollar's 
worth  of  farm  crops  sold  generates  sev- 
eral dollars  of  economic  activity.  There- 
fore, there  is  little  doubt  of  the  role  agri- 
culture plays  in  rani  development.  High 
farm  Inoxne  is  the  best  kind  of  rural 
development. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  all  heard  the 
statistics  about  the  poverty,  the  sub- 
standard housing,  the  l£u:k  of  amenities 
in  rural  America.  I  think  these  problems 
have  been  overstressed.  I  view  Jie  coun- 
tryside not  as  a  decaying,  backward  place 
that  needs  to  be  rescued  by  the  Nation: 
I  view  it  as  a  land  of  opportunity,  the 
best  place  for  people  to  live.  The  place 
where  it  is  still  possible  to  live  the  "good 
life"  without  all  the  pressures  and  ten- 
sions so  prevalent  in  our  metropolitan 
areas. 

People  move  where  the  Jobs  are.  We 
need  more  Jobs  in  rural  America  and 
that  is  what  rural  development  is  all 
about. 

Our  aim.  among  other  things,  is  to  take 
such  action  as  will  give  an  economic 
niulge  for  establishment  of  Industry  in 
rural  America  and  for  local  people  to  get 
into  the  act. 

When  our  subcommittee  held  hearings 
in  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  last  year.  President 
D.  B.  Vamer  of  our  great  University  of 
Nebraska  made  the  following  ocmunent: 

It  is  my  view  that  the  overriding  need  is  a 
clear  statement  of  national  goals  on  rural 
development.  We  need  an  unequivocal  com- 
mitment, beyond  the  conversation  stage,  to 
an  aggressive  policy  for  rural  development 
as  an  integral  part  of  our  national  policy, 
and  we  need  innovative  action  by  our  Con- 
gress which  will  result  In  the  Implementa- 
tion of  this  new  policy. 

Mr.  President,  in  tiUe  IX  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1970,  Congress  committed 
itself  to  a  balanced  national  growth 
policy.  In  the  legislation  we  are  con- 
sidering today,  we  go  "beycaid  the  con- 


versation stage,"  and  into  "an  aggressive 
policy  for  rural  develoinnent." 

I  frequentiy  define  rural  development 
as  the  creation  of  Jobs.  In  order  to  create 
Jobs  we  must  have  three  things:  some- 
one with  a  product  or  an  idea;  a  com- 
mimlty  that  has  an  adequate  labor  sup- 
ply; and  available  capital. 

With  American  ingenuity  and  free  en- 
terprise incentives  there  is  seldom  a 
shortage  of  firms  or  individuals  with 
sound  and  feasible  products  or  ideas.  The 
advent  of  State  and  loccJ  industrial  de- 
velopmoit  committees  and  commissions 
has  made  it  relatively  easy  to  pinpoint 
communities  with  an  adequate  labor  sup- 
ply. This  leaves  the  problem  of  available 
cs^ital. 

Without  doubt,  the  authorities  granted 
Farmers  Home  Admlnistrati(xi  in  tiUe  n 
are  a  giant  step  toward  the  goal  of  pro- 
viding the  capital  needed  to  help  make 
the  countryside  a  better  place  in  which 
to  live  and  work. 

This  will  enable  FHA  to  guarantee 
loans  for  piuposes  ranging  from  loans 
for  "m<xn  and  pop"  tjrpe  businesses  to 
loans  to  cooperatives  to  loans  for  large 
industrial  or  commercial  operations.  In 
addition,  FHA  would  be  authorized  to 
make  loans  for  commimity  facilities 
ranging  from  hospitals  to  industrial 
parks. 

Titie  n  provides  a  three-step  process 
for  commercial  and  industrial  loan  ap- 
plicants. 

First,  the  applicant  would  apply  to  fi- 
nancial institutions  for  a  regular  ctnn- 
mercial  loan.  If  refused  by  these  lenders 
he  would  then  go  to  step  2.  This  would  in- 
volve asking  the  ccunmercial  lender  if  he 
would  make  the  loan  if  90  percent  of  it 
were  guaranteed  by  FHA.  If  the  com- 
mercisd  lender  would  not  make  the  loan, 
FHA  could  thai  make  it  from  the  Rural 
Development  Insurance  Fund.  The  note 
signed  by  the  borrower  would  then  be 
sold  out  of  the  fund  to  a  private  Investor. 

Applicants  for  community  facility-type 
loans  could  have  100  percent  of  their  loan 
guaranteed  or  insured  by  FHA. 

The  Small  Business  Administration  is 
already  carrying  out  a  program  of  rural 
development.  The  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration role  as  provided  for  in  this 
legislation  will  be  a  desirable  comple- 
ment to  the  SB  A  program. 

Administrator  Thomas  Elleppe  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  said: 

Let  me  call  your  attention,  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  the  role  that  SBA  can  and  will  play,  un- 
der existing  law,  to  strengthen  the  small 
business  segment  of  the  rural  economy.  Of 
particular  importance  are  the  loans  we  make 
to  local  development  companies  for  the  bene- 
fit of  small  business  concerns. 

By  way  of  explanation,  Mr.  Presid^it, 
SBA  is  authorized  to  make  loans  to  State 
and  local  devel<vment  companies  to  use 
in  assisting  specific  small  businesses.  Ttvt 
agency  may  lend  up  to  $350,000  for  each 
small  business  that  is  to  be  assisted. 
These  loans  may  be  used  to  help  small 
firms  construct,  modernize,  or  expand 
their  plants,  and  to  develop  industrial 
parks  and  shopping  centers. 

Iiir.  President,  I  believe  most  of  my 
colleagues  are  aware  that  FHA  already 
has  nearly  7,000  employees  in  1,700  coun- 
ty offices  throughout  the  Naticm. 

I  believe  that  the  SBA  and  the  FHA 
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can  meet  the  credit  needs  for  a 
program  of  rural  development  by  adding 
a  relatively  small  number  of  qualified 
business   and   community   facility 
specialists  to  the  FHA  rolls. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  comzdlttee 
adopted  my  amendment  which  directs 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  set  up  a 
program  of  research,  extension,  and 
training  to  Insure  successful  progfams 
of  rural  development.  Originally 
posed  by  President  Vamer  of  the 
versity  of  Nebraska,  this  program 
make  available  the  expertise  fi 
the  public  and  private  colleges  and  kml- 
versities  of  the  Nation  to  State  ana  lo- 
cal governments  and  multlcounty  Tdls- 
trlcts  In  solving  the  problems  of  ijural 
development. 

The  land -grant  university  In  ^h 
State  will  act  as  the  focal  point  In  this 
effort  with  cooperative  extension  seivice 
specialists  already  in  the  field  actlm;  as 
liaison  between  local  agencies  and  all 
other  institutions  of  higher  leamlngj  in- 
cluding the  community  colleges 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  now  befor4  us 
could  provide  the  economic  nudge 
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rural  America  about  which  I  si^ke 
earlier.  I  believe  that  it  will. 

It  is  time  that  greater  attentloil  be 
paid  to  our  rural  SLresis.  America  posse  sses 
the  capacity  for  much  future  greataess 
and  the  hope  of  our  Nation  lies  in  |he 
rural  areas. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President,  I  yikld 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  <  is 
tlngulshed  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr 
Allbn) 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Senator  f^om 
Georgia,    the    able    and    dlstini 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ai 
ture  and  Forestry,  for  yielding  to 
this  time  in  order  that  I  might 
S.  3462. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  coeponsor 
3462.  as  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Development  Subcommittee  of  the 
ate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
estry,  and  as  one  who  is  deeply  iiiter- 
ested  in  strengthening  and  preserring 
the  most  vital  of  our  blessings — the  per 
itage  of  rural  America — I  strongly 
ommend  Senate  passage  of  the  Rural 
velopment  Act  of  1972 

Almost  everyone  agrees  that  rural 
velopment  is  important. 

Unfortunately,  we  as  a  nation  are 
yet  acting  as  if  we  think  rural  deve 
ment  is  important. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  we  are  gulltkr  of 
hypocrisy.  We  in  a  democratic  soc  iety 
have  to  agree  on  our  objectives  be  ore 
we  can  take  effective  action.  Furtl  ler 
more,  we  are  doing  a  great  deal — af 
divlduals  and  organizations,  as  pri  rate 
enterprisers  and  Government  units  —to 
develop  the  economic  and  social  po  «n- 
tlallties  of  rural  America.  The  troub  e  is, 
we  are  not  doing  enough.  We  are  mo  ring 
too  slowly,  and  we  are  not  actlnf  in 
unison 

The  objectives  of  Congress  in  the  irea 
of  rural  development  are  well  state  I  in 
UUe  IX  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1 B70. 
Under  the  heading  "Commitment  of 
Congress,"  we  adopted  this  language 

The  Congreu  commlta  Itself  to  a  adund 
balance  between  rural  and  urban  Anuftca. 
The  Congreae  oonalden  this  balance  so 
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tlal  to  the  peace,  prosperity,  and  welfare  of 
all  our  citizens  that  the  highest  priority  muat 
be  given  to  the  revltallzatlon  and  dcvelop- 
ment  of  rural  areaa. 

We  agreed  to  this  national  commit- 
ment 2  years  ago  for  a  great  variety  of 
reasons.  Each  of  us,  perhaps,  has  an  in- 
dividual set  of  reasons  based  upon  his 
own  observations  and  predilections. 

My  own  convictions  can  be  put  into 
two  categories — first,  the  fact  that  both 
rural  and  urban  America  are  suffering 
for  lack  of  opportunity  in  rural  areas; 
and.  second,  that  we  know  progress  is 
possible  because  we  see  it  happening, 
but  not  fast  enough. 

Let  us  look  into  the  first  category  of 
reasons — the  fact  that  rural  and  urban 
America  are  suffering  for  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity in  rural  areas. 

I  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes,  and  I 
have  heard  testimony  from  witness  after 
witness,  that  migration  out  of  rural 
America  has  produced  almost  Incredible 
hardship  for  people  and  seemingly  in- 
superable problems  for  city  governments 
and  institutions. 

In  agriculture  a  technological  revolu- 
tion has  displaced  people  much  faster 
than  new  Jobs  and  business  opportuni- 
ties have  come  into  being.  We  have 
slowed  outmlgratloQ  in  many  ways.  For 
one,  we  have  been  fighting  to  hold  and 
build  markets  for  our  agricultural  pro- 
ducti(Hi  in  other  countries  and  resisting 
excessive  Imports  of  competing  farm 
products.  We  have  sought  to  prevent  the 
forceout  of  farmers  by  means  of  pro- 
grams to  support  farm  prices  and  in- 
come, and  in  some  cases,  dividing  mark- 
kets  among  farmers  through  marketing 
quotas. 

Through  publicly  supported  research 
and  extension  educational  work,  we  have 
tried  to  see  to  it  that  even  the  poorest 
among  the  farmers  could  know  and  use 
the  latest  technology.  Through  conser- 
vation programs,  we  have  tried  to  pre- 
vent the  erosion  of  soil  and  thus  main- 
tain a  resource  base  for  economic  pro- 
duction. Through  farm  ownership  loans, 
farm  operating  loans,  and  various  other 
credit  programs,  we  have  tried  to  make 
possible  the  ownership  and  operation  of 
farms  by  millions  of  families  who  other- 
wise would  have  had  no  chance  to  be 
either  owners  or  operators  of  farms. 

I  could  give  many  more  examples  of 
governmental  efforts  to  maintain  the 
kind  of  agriculture  and  rural  America — 
to  strengthen  the  human  side  of  the 
equation  against  the  harmful  forces  of 
the  onrushing  technological  revolution. 

Obviously,  we  have  not  fully  succeed- 
ed. Since  1940  more  than  30  million 
people  have  migrated  from  rural  Ameri- 
ca, and  some  20  million  of  them  from  the 
farms.  Now  more  than  70  percent  of  our 
people  live  on  only  about  two  percent 
of  our  land.  Only  9  million  people  now 
live  on  farms.  Of  435  congressional  dis- 
tricts, only  35  have  farm  populations  of 
more  than  25  percent,  and  21  States  do 
not  have  a  single  district  in  which  as 
many  as  15  percent  are  farm  people. 

Many  of  the  people  who  have  mi- 
grated from  rural  America  were  not  pre- 
pared for  industrial  Jobs  or  for  city  liv- 
ing. Even  had  more  of  them  been  well 
prepared,  their  numbers  were  so  great 


and  they  came  so  fast,  that  the  cities  to 
which  they  flocked  could  hardly  have 
avoided  being  smothered  and  choked. 

Police  departments,  fire  departments, 
welfare  departments,  health  depart- 
ments, sanitation  departments — every 
facet  of  city  government,  plus  the  pri- 
vate institutions  of  our  cities,  have  be«n 
strained,  tested,  and  found  wanting. 

All  of  this  is  to  say  that  rural  develop- 
ment also  h£is  a  special  meaning  for  non- 
rural  residents.  It  means  that  if  we  are 
to  help  solve  the  problems  of  the  cities, 
we  must  create  a  new  rural  environment 
which  not  only  will  curb  migration  to  ur- 
ban centers,  but  also  will  reverse  it. 

The  migration  has  been  slowed,  but  it 
has  not  stopped.  During  the  1960's  about 
1,500  counties  lost  peculation — about  the 
same  riumber  of  counties  as  in  the  1950's. 

The  ills  of  rural  America  have  been 
stated  many  times.  There  appears  to  be 
no  serious  disagreement  on  the  major 
facts.  President  Nixon  has  stated — and 
we  find  this  in  the  printed  hearing  rec- 
ords of  our  Rural  Development  Subcom- 
mittee— that  approximately  half  of  the 
unemployment  and  imderemployment  is 
In  rural  America,  and  approximately 
half  of  those  below  the  poverty  level  live 
in  rural  America.  In  his  recent  message 
to  Congress  on  rural  development,  the 
President  said: 

Dramatic  disparities  exist  between  metro- 
politan and  rural  areas  in  such  indices  as 
per  cl^>lta  income,  housing  standards,  educa- 
tional attainment  and  access  to  medical  care. 

He  noted,  also,  that  Government  serv- 
ices cost  more  per  person  in  thinly 
settled  area,  and  that  State  and  local 
governments  are  frequently  "too  im- 
poverished or  too  fragmented  to  under- 
take the  necessary  planning  and  devel- 
opment activities." 

The  chairman  of  our  Senate  Agricul- 
ture Committee,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge),  has 
stated — and  this  is  in  the  hearing  rec- 
ord— that  migration  from  rural  to  urban 
areas  is  comparable  to  the  movement  of 
22  million  immigrants  to  our  shores  be- 
tween 1890  and  1930.  The  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Georgia  has  further 
stated  that  the  balance-of-pajrments 
problem  between  rural  tmd  urban  Amer- 
ica is  far  greater  than  that  between  our 
Nation  and  foreign  coimtries,  pointing 
out  that  rural  people  pay  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  Interest  to  people  in  the  cities  and 
spend  millions  more  on  education  of  chil- 
dren who  go  to  live  in  the  cities.  Senator 
Talmadgi  quotes  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration to  the  effect  that  108  of  the  159 
counties  of  his  State  of  Georgia  are 
credit-shortage  areas  where  veterans 
have  great  difficulty  getting  home  loans. 
As  an  example  of  the  staggering  credit 
needs  of  rural  America,  he  cites  Farmers 
Home  Administraticm  survey  results 
showing  that  communities  with  popula- 
tions of  5.500  or  less  need  water  and 
sewer  systems  that  would  cost  well  over 
$13  bUllon. 

Our  Rural  Development  Subcommittee 
chairman,  the  distinguished  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  HtncpHRxv), 
pointed  out  in  hearings  that  two-thirds 
of  the  Nation's  substandard  housing  is 
foimd  in  rural  America.  Senator  Hum- 
PHKiT  also  pointed  out  that  rural  Amer- 
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lea  is  short  of  Jobs,  doctors  and  hospitals, 
transportation  facilities. 

He  further  pointed  out  that  Industry 
is  not  going  to  move  to  rural  areas  if 
schools  are  inferior,  if  there  is  inade- 
quate electric  and  telephone  service,  and 
if  the  nearest  health  care  facility  is  50  or 
100  miles  away. 

We  also  have  testimcmy  that  tells  of 
progress  in  rural  America.  We  know  s(Mne 
kinds  of  action  really  work.  We  can, 
therefore,  commit  ourselves  to  the  objec- 
tives of  rural  revitalization,  not  merely 
In  desperation,  but  in  a  spirit  of  determi- 
nation and  well-founded  hope. 

One  magnificent  example  is  that  great 
engine  of  democracy,  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority.  In  subcommittee  we  took 
a  close  look  at  the  triumphs  of  TVA  both 
at  Decatur,  Ala.,  and  at  hearings  here 
in  Washingtixi. 

For  almost  39  years  now,  the  Tennessee 
River  Valley  has  been  a  successful  pilot 
plan  to  show  how  men  can  develw  their 
resources  by  democratic  means  and  for 
the  benefit  of  all  the  people.  The  achieve- 
ment of  TVA  is  a  record  of  men  at  work 
with  their  Government  with  an  absolute 
minimum  of  control  and  interfermce 
from  Washingtim,  D.C.  Let  me  quote  a 
highly  significant  statement  from  the 
testimony  before  our  subcommittee  of 
Aubrey  J.  Wagner,  chairman  of  the  TVA 
Board: 

Since  1933  when  TVA  was  created,  there 
baa  been  a  notable  Inoreaae  in  Job  oppor- 
tunities in  the  Tennessee  VaUey  region,  and 
outmigration  has  been  halted. 

Let  me  repeat  and  emphasize  that 
statement  by  Chairman  Wagner:  Out- 
migration has  been  halted. 

Mr.  Wagner  went  on  to  say  that  per 
capita  income  in  the  TVA  region  has 
risen  from  45  percent  of  the  national 
average  to  75  percent.  Jobs  in  manufac- 
turing make  up  a  greater  part  of  the 
total  employment  in  the  region  than  in 
the  Nation  as  a  whole.  And  in  recent 
years  about  80  percent  of  the  region's 
new  industrial  Jobs  have  been  created 
outside  the  metropolitan  areas. 

I  quote  further  from  Mr.  Wagner's 
testimony : 

The  development  of  the  Tennessee  River 
and  Its  tributaries  has  provided  a  base  for 
Industrial  and  commercial  growth  and  a 
prime  recreation  asset.  The  waterway  makes 
avaUable  low -cost  barge  transportation,  and 
the  dams  we  have  buUt  provide  abundant 
supplies  of  water  for  communities  and  indus- 
tries, as  weU  as  for  water-based  recreation. 
Flood  oontit>l  has  made  the  level  land  on 
the  shoreline  safe  from  floods  and  therefore 
more  usable  by  Industry.  And,  of  course, 
TVA's  dams  and  steamplants  provide  large 
amounts  of  low-cost  power. 

All  of  this  has  meant  jobs.  Private  indus- 
try baa  Invested  over  $2  billion  In  new  and 
expanded  plant  facilities  along  the  main 
stem  at  the  Tennessee  River  since  TVA  com- 
pleted the  navigable  channel  In  1945  ...  In 
total  In  the  Tennessee  Valley,  about  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  new  jobs  have  been  created 
In  the  last  30  yean. 

Yes,  Mr.  PresidCTit.  TVA  represents 
rural  development  on  a  grand  scale.  The 
people  of  the  TVA  area  have  outstripped 
the  Nation  in  their  progress — in  their 
agriculture,  their  business,  their  indus- 
try, in  the  increase  of  their  personal  in- 
comes and  in  the  comforts  and  c(»iven- 
iences  of  modem  life. 


In  much  smaller  areas,  the  rural  elec- 
tric cooperatives  throughout  the  Nation 
have  been  helping  build  stronger,  more 
attractive  communities  and  providing  an 
lndi8pai«U)le  Ingredient  for  industry 
and  commerce — dependable  electric 
service  at  rates  comparable  with  those 
of  the  highly  populated  cities. 

I  agree  with  this  statement  made  by 
Robert  D.  Partridge,  general  manager  of 
the  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association,  in  his  testimony  before  our 
rural  development  subcommittee: 

Ware  It  not  for  the  rural  electrification 
program,  there  would  be  Uttle  or  no  hope 
of  revltallKlng  rural  areas,  which  many  of 
us  consider  essential  to  achieving  balanced 
national  growth. 

Rural  electric  systems  are  adding  con- 
sumers to  their  ss^stems  at  a  rate  of  near- 
ly 250,000  new  meters  a  year,  compared 
with  about  150,000  a  year  in  the  mid- 
1960's.  This  growth  rate  in  1970  was  4 
percent  or  nearly  double  the  growth  of 
the  electric  utility  industry  as  a  whole. 
And  the  volume  of  power  delivered  to 
consumers  on  rural  electric  lines  is  in- 
creasing faster  than  for  the  rest  of  the 
industry.  The  power  loads  of  REA  bor- 
rowers are  doubling  every  7  years  while 
loads  for  the  entire  industry  are  doubling 
every  10  years. 

In  Alaska  during  last  fiscal  year,  23 
remote  villages  were  electrified,  bringing 
the  total  of  such  systems  to  40.  And  in 
Nevada  and  Utah  the  last  "power  desert" 
in  the  continental  United  States  got  elec- 
tric lines. 

A  REA  survey  in  1970  indicated  that 
rural  electric  systems  in  that  year  helped 
to  create  38,570  new  Jobs  through  765 
commercial,  industrial,  and  community 
facilities  projects. 

In  Alabama  rural  electric  cooperatives 
have  for  yesu^  exercised  leadership  in 
making  communities  attractive  to  peo- 
ple and.  therefore,  to  industry.  They 
have  helped  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration put  its  expanded  housing  pro- 
gram before  the  people,  and  in  one  recent 
6-month  period,  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  in  Alabama  doubled  its 
rate  of  lending  for  rural  housing.  Our 
electric  cooperatives  have  taken  the  lead 
in  organizing  nonprofit  housing  groups 
such  as  the  one  helped  into  being  by  the 
Baldwin  Coimty  Electric  Cooperative 
with  headqusu-ters  at  Robertsdale.  It  is 
an  organization  that  can  borrow  money 
and  develop  land  for  rural  residences.  In 
m8uiy  cases,  such  groups  should  be  able 
to  accomplish  much  more  than  could  in- 
dividuals building  one  house  each. 

Other  Alabama  electric  cooperatives 
have  helped  organize  water  and  sewer 
projects.  For  example,  Sand  Mountain 
Electric  Cooperative  with  headquarters 
at  Rainsville  recently  helped  get  a  water 
project  started.  And  in  the  Sand  Moim- 
tain  cooperative  area,  new  Jobs  are  being 
provided  by  a  Monsanto  plant,  a  new 
cookie  bakery,  garbage  body  plant,  and 
recreational  developments  at  DeSoto 
State  Park,  Lake  Gimtersvllle  State 
Park.  Buck's  Pocket  Trl-Coimty  Park, 
and  other  places. 

This  electric  cooperative  is  not  al(me 
in  its  Interest  in  recreaticm  develop- 
ments. Recreation  and  tourism  together 
make  up  one  of  the  fastest  growing  in- 


dustries in  Alabama.  It  is  a  half  billion 
dollar  business  today  and  the  best  is  yet 
to  come.  Many  of  our  excellent  recrea- 
tional sites  are  in  rural  locations  served 
by  the  electric  cooperatives,  and  I  am 
h{4>py  to  note  they  take  pride  in  both 
serving  and  boosting  our  great  recrea- 
tion and  sightseeing  attractions. 

In  the  field  of  health  care.  Alabama 
is  providing  still  another  encouraging 
approach  to  the  problem  of  runU  health 
delivery  services.  In  Montgomery  last 
July,  our  Senate  Rural  Development 
Subcommittee  heard  outstanding  testi- 
mony from  the  University  of  Alabama 
Medical  Center  spokesmen  about  a  three- 
point  program  to  help  rural  doctors  and 
make  rural  medical  practice  more  attrac- 
tive. One  part  of  the  program  is  a  medi- 
cal information  system  through  which 
any  physician  in  the  State  can  call  a 
panel  of  specialists  at  the  medical  cen- 
ter, day  or  night,  without  charge,  and 
can  obtain  consultation  or  information 
f nnn  the  library,  and  if  necessary  he  can 
arrange  for  emergency  flights  of  medi- 
cine, equiiMuent  or  patients. 

Another  part  is  called  the  MEDEX 
training  program  for  physicians'  assist- 
ants. Recmtly  the  program  has  centered 
on  the  trailing  of  returning  military 
corpsmen,  and  at  the  time  of  our  sub- 
committee hearing  in  Alabama  last  July 
23  MHi>KX  trainees  were  working  with 
rural  doctors  in  five  States  of  the  South. 
Tlie  third  part  of  the  program  is  the 
Lawrence  County  Project,  which  aims  at 
develcving  a  model  of  rural  health  care 
involvhig  use  of  mkdkx  assistants  and 
trained  outreach  teams  to  help  with 
health  care  in  the  home. 

We  thus  see  that  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  where  we  have  held  hear- 
ings, we  have  heard  not  only  about  prob- 
lems but  also  of  much  promising  work 
and  some  success. 

Somebody  must  be  doing  8(Hnethlng 
right,  because  at  least  a  few  of  our  rural 
areas  are  gaining  in  population.  The 
President  identified  those  areas  in  his 
rural  development  message  as  the  middle 
Tennessee  Valley,  which  I  have  already 
discussed,  the  Southern  Piedmont,  east- 
em  Oklahoma,  and  northern  and  western 
Arkansas. 

The  question  now  Is,  how  are  we  going 
to  turn  the  tide  around  in  many  more 
rural  areas? 

Probehly  everyone  would  agree  that 
new  industry  is  essential.  But  it  has  be- 
come clear  that  it  will  take  more  than 
new  industry  to  revitalize  rural  areas. 
It  takes  good  electric  service  and  modem 
telephones,  water  and  sewer  systems, 
doctors  and  hospitals,  good  schools. 
ro8Mls,  libraries,  recreation  facilities.  An- 
other way  of  saying  all  that  is:  "It  takes 
money." 

It  also  takes  organization. 

Rather  than  dismantle  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  we  should  insist 
that  the  D^>artment  of  Agriculture  has 
the  fundamental  mission  of  organizing 
and  administering  a  real  rural  develop- 
ment program.  For  oni^iasls,  we  could 
call  it  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Rural  Develtvment.  That  would  be  all 
right  vdth  me. 

There  are  so  many  pieces  of  a  rural 
developmait  program  scattered  through 
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the  Federal  Government  that  we  can 
hardly  count  them.  Many  of  these  p  eces 
are  in  the  Department  of  Agrlcul  ;ure 
They  are  not  pulled  together  and  ad  nln 
Istered  as  a  program.  But  they  shoul  1  be, 
and  in  my  opinion,  they  must  be  if  own 
and  country  America  is  ever  to  enjo 
fruits  of  prosiwrlty  to  which  it  \t 
tiUed.  j 

Much  of  the  money  required  I  9  do 
the  job  need  not  be  expended  if  the 
forms  of  grants — rather  it  can  be  lo  ined, 
and  later  returned  to  the  Treasui  r  for 
use  again.  So  much  money  is  req  lired 
that  we  cannot,  as  a  practical  m  itter. 
rely  on  Federal  expenditures,  grant: ,  and 
revenue  sharing  to  go  around.  But  (  redlt 
is  another  matter.  Vastly  more  ere  lit  is 
needed,  and  credit  is  practical  fo:  the 
circumstances  with  which  we  are  ieal- 
ing. 

But  to  make  credit  programs  ful  y  ef- 
fective, we  need  more  advance  plaii  alng, 
and  for  this  we  need  to  be  able  to  nake 
limited  grants.  A  community  camnot  hope 
to  obtain  credit  for  facilities  su<  li  as 
water  and  sewer  systems  imtil  it  1  las  a 
plan  and  an  official  presentation  that 
meets  the  requirements  of  the  lei  iding 
agency.  Yet,  in  many  cases,  the  cor  imu- 
nity  has  nobody  with  the  required  time 
and  expertise,  and  no  money  to  hire  tngi- 
neering  f%nd  other  firms  to  do  th4  ad- 
vance work  that  must  be  done.  Pri 
of  this  sort  represent  a  bottleneck  in 
development,  and  it  will  take  some 
money  to  break  the  bottleneck. 

We  have  also  learned  in  our  hei 
and  through  observation  that  then 
been  important  gaps  in  credit  projrams 
as  well  as  quantitative  limits  that  seri- 
ously restrict  the  potential  for  getti  ig  re- 
sults. Housing  credit  is  a  problei  i  for 
rural  people  of  moderate  income.  "^  e  can 
upgrade  rural  housing  much  fastei  than 
we  are  now  doing  if  we  open  u  >  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  he  using 
progrsun  to  them. 

The  biggest  and  most  lmi}ortan  ;  gap 
we  have  observed  is  that  of  credit  f  o  Job- 
creating  industrial  and  commercif  1  en- 
terprises. I  personally  feel  it  is  r  eces- 
sary  to  help  and  encourage  local  go  ?em- 
mental  imits  In  their  efforts  to  off  r  in- 
centives to  industry  and  business,  "t  >  this 
end,  I  have  joined  the  senior  S(  lator 
from  Alabama  in  introducing  legls  ation 
to  raise  the  dollar  limit  on  an  issue 
of  tax-exempt  industrial  develoi  ment 
bonds.  In  our  view,  the  limit  shot  id  be 
raised  to  110  million.  I  have  bee  \  in- 
formed that  If  this  bill  becomes  la^  ,  one 
Alabama  company  alone  will  mak  ;  in- 
vestments of  at  least  $30  million  In  }lant 
expansions  throughout  the  State,  pen- 
ing  new  jobs  for  more  than  2,500  p  ople. 
For  the  Nation,  this  figure  cou  d  be 
multiplied  manifold. 

In  addition  to  helping  local  gorem- 
ment  in  that  manner,  we  need  to  make 
sure  that  the  Federal  rural  development 
program  can  offer  loans  to  both  public 
and  private  organizations  to  flimnce 
small-  or  medium-sized  industrial  and 
commercial  establishments  and  recited 
facilities. 

The  principles  I  have  set  forth 
embodied  in  the  legislation  now  b«|rore 
us. 

We  must,  of  course,  continue  our!  en- 
deavor to  Improve  the  quality  of  lli  s  in 


are 


our  urban  areas,  but  we  must  never  for- 
get that  the  strength  and  prosperity  of 
rural  America  is  basic  to  the  strength 
and  prosperity  of  our  Nation. 

Rural  America  is  the  very  foundation 
of  our  national  life.  It  is  rural  America 
which  has  given  us  the  moral  and  spirit- 
ual values  that  have  preserved  the  vigor 
of  our  Nation  and  the  foundations  of  our 
freedom  and  our  enterprise. 

Indeed,  America's  greatness  has  been 
built  not  upon  material  wealth  alone  but, 
far  more  importantly,  upon  the  Initiative, 
the  Independence,  and  the  love  of  a  divine 
providence  that  has  flown  from  the 
homes  of  town  and  country  America  into 
the  flt>er  and  fabric  of  our  Nation's  life. 

It  is  with  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility 
to  the  record  of  the  past  and  a  keen 
awareness  to  the  challenge  of  the  future 
that  I  urge  enactment  of  the  Rural  De- 
velopment Act  of  1972. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absoice 
of  a  quorum  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  time  be  charged  equally 
against  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
wiU  caU  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  Mie  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  disagreed  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (HH.  9212)  to  amend 
the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969  to  extend 
black  lung  b^ieflts  to  orphans  whose 
fathers  die  of  pneumoconiosis,  and  for 
other  purposes;  asked  a  conference  with 
the  Senate  on  the  disagre^ng  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  there<xi.  and  that  Mr. 
PxRKiNS,  Mr.  Dknt,  Mr.  Pucinski.  Mr. 
Bttrton,  Mr.  Oatdos.  Mr.  Erlsnborn,  Mr. 
EscH,  and  Mr.  Stugkr  of  Wisconsin  were 
appointed  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  biUs,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.R.  4fi.  An  act  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  by  adding  a  new  chapter 
404  to  establish  an  Institute  for  Continuing 
Studies  of  Juvenile  Justice; 

H.R.  1862.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Frank 
J.  McCabe: 

H.R.  1915.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  of  the  Cnlted 
States; 

K.R.  4679.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Amparo 
Coronado  Vlenda  de  Pena  and  her  three 
minor  children:  Tolanda  Pena,  Marlaela 
Pena.  and  Iiorenzo  Pena:  and 

HJt.  13160.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  shall  assume  the  risks  of 
Its  fidelity  losses,  and  for  other  purposes. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as  in- 
dicated: 


H.R.  45.  An  act  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  by  adding  a  new  chapter 
404  to  establish  an  Institute  for  Continuing 
Studies  of  Juvenile  Justice; 

H.R.  1862.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Frank  J. 
McCabe:  and 

HH.  4679.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Amparo 
Ooronado  Vlenda  de  Pena  and  her  three  minor 
chUdren:  Tolanda  Pena,  Marleala  Pena, 
and  Lorenzo  Pena;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1915.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

HJl.  13160.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  shall  assume  the  risks  of  Its 
fidelity  losses,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  CivU  Seri^oe. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  PRESENTED 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
reported  that  on  today,  April  19,  1972, 
he  presoited  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  the  following  enrolled  bills 
and  joint  resolutions: 

8.  766.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
zinc  from  the  national  stockpile  and  the  sup- 
plemental stockpUe; 

S.  978.  An  act  authorizing  the  conveyance 
of  certain  lands  to  the  University  of  Utah, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

S.J.  Res.  117.  Joint  resolution  asking  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  declare  the 
fourth  Saturday  of  September  1972  "Nation- 
al Hunting  and  Fishing  Day";  and 

S.J.  Res.  168.  Joint  resolution  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  law  enforcement  officers  of  this  coun- 
try on  Law  Day,  May  1. 1972. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 
UNTIL  9:45  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERTO.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  9:45  ajn.  to- 
morrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RURAL  DEVELOPMENT  ACT 
OF  1972 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  3462)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  development  of  rural  areas. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
bring  up  a  matter  on  which  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a  difference  of  opinion  de- 
veloping and  I  think  we  should  put  some 
of  this  material  in  the  Record  tonight 
so  that  when  the  Ellender  amendment  is 
voted  upon  tomorrow,  we  will  have  it  to 
go  by. 

On  each  Senator's  desk  there  is  a  re- 
port of  the  President's  Task  Force  on 
Rural  Development.  Accompanying  it  is 
a  letter  from  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Talmadge)  which  reads  as  follows: 

Aran.  19.  1972. 

Memorandum 

To:  All  Senators. 

From:  Senator  Talmadge. 

Attached  for  your  information  is  a  copy  of 
the  report  of  the  President's  Task  Force  on 
Rural  Development. 

This  report  is  partlculary  relevant  to  de- 
bate on  Title  I  of  the  pending  bUl.  Title  I 
would  establish  a  Rural  Development  Credit 
Banking   System   modeled   after  the   credit 
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system  which  now  exists  under  the  Farm 
Credit  Act. 

Title  I  follows  generally  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  President's  Task  Force  for  Rural 
Development  as  stated  on  Page  26  of  the  at- 
tached report.  The  Task  Force  recommended 
a  new  credit  institution  to  provide  rural 
areas  with  greater  access  to  private  capital. 
This  is  precisely  what  Title  I  does. 

The  Task  Force  recommended  that  the 
Bmx9\  Development  Credit  Bank  be  struc- 
tured In  law  as  a  wholly  new  title  to  the  Farm 
Credit  Act.  In  preparing  this  legislation  to 
carry  out  the  Task  Force's  recommendations, 
I  considered  proposing  the  Rural  Develop- 
ment bank  as  an  amendment  to  the  Farm 
i:!Tedit  Act  of  1971.  However,  the  present 
Members  of  the  Farm  Credit  System  ob- 
"Tcted  to  this  procedure. 

Therefore,  I  and  the  other  sponsors  of  the 
Jlural  Development  Credit  Bank  mtroduced 
our  proposal  as  a  separate  law  rather  than 
»A  a  part  of  the  Farm  Credit  Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  hardly  found  this 
on  my  desk  before  I  found  a  communica- 
tion from  wm  Erwin,  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  for  Rural  Development  and  a 
member  of  the  President's  Task  Force  on 
Rural  Development,  which  stated: 

It  U  Inofxrect  and  misleading  to  utilize  the 
reconunendatlons  In  the  President's  Task 
Force  on  Rural  Development,  ooncerzUng  ex- 
panded credit  to  justify  the  new  rural  de- 
velopment credit  system  proposed  in  Title  I 
of  this  bill.  In  its  recommendations,  the  Task 
Force  utUized  an  existing  credit  system  and 
its  field  offices — the  Farm  Credit  System,  and 
contrary  to  the  proposal  in  Title  I,  did  not 
propose  to  set  up  a  whole  new  credit  system 
complete  with  field  offices.  Indeed,  the  Task 
Force  stressed  the  need  to  streanUine  Fed- 
eral programs  rather  than  proliferate  new 
ones. 

A  detailed  report  viras  submitted  to  Con- 
gress last  year  evaluating  the  feaslbUity  ot 
the  Farm  Credit  System  to  handle  rural  de- 
velopment credit.  Its  conclusion,  which  no 
one  challenged,  was  that  it  would  be  xatxe 
effective  to  meet  rural  credit  needs  through 
existing  government  and  private  institutions 
rather  than  setting  up  an  entirely  new  sys- 
tem. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  pretending  at 
this  time  to  render  any  judgment  on  this 
very  apparent  difference  of  opinion  and 
difference  of  Interpretation  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  President's  Task  Force  on 
Rural  Development.  However,  there 
seems  to  be  a  rather  wide  difference.  I 
am  putting  this  in  the  Record,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  arguing  one  side  or  the  other 
at  this  time,  but  to  have  it  in  the  Record 
when  the  Ellender  amendment  to  elimi- 
nate title  I.  involving  approximately  half 
the  total  bill,  is  considered.  In  this  way 
this  matter  will  be  available  for  Senators 
to  read  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
assuming  that  they  read  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  Mr.  Erwin  to 
have  this  material  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  a  brief  time  to  respond  to  my 
distinguished  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
memorandum  under  date  of  April  19. 
1972,  which  is  to  be  found  on  the  desk 
of  each  Senator,  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  has  already  read  it 
in  the  Record. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  de- 


sire to  have  the  memorandimi  printed  in 
the  Record  also. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Apbu.  19. 1972. 

Mkmokandum 

To:  All  Senators. 

From:  Senator  Talmadge. 

Attached  for  your  Information  is  a  copy 
of  the  report  of  the  President's  Task  Force  on 
Rural  Development. 

This  report  Is  particularly  relevant  to  de- 
bate on  Title  I  of  the  pending  bill.  Title  I 
would  establish  a  Rural  Development  Credit 
p^tnifing  System  modeled  after  the  credit  sys- 
tem which  now  exists  under  the  Farm  Credit 
Act. 

Title  I  foUows  generally  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  President's  Task  Force  for  Rural 
Development  as  stated  on  Page  26  of  the  at- 
tached report.  The  Task  Force  recommended 
a  new  credit  institution  to  provide  nural 
areas  with  greater  access  to  private  capital. 
This  Is  precisely  what  Title  I  does. 

The  Task  Force  recommended  that  the 
Rural  Development  Credit  Bank  be  struc- 
tured in  law  as  a  wholly  new  title  to  the 
Farm  Credit  Act.  In  preparing  this  legislation 
to  carry  out  the  Task  Force's  recommenda- 
tions, I  considered  proposing  the  Rural  De- 
velopment bank  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971.  However,  the  pres- 
ent Members  of  the  Farm  Credit  System  ob- 
jected to  this  procedure. 

Therefore,  I  and  the  other  sponsors  of  the 
Rural  Development  Credit  Bank  introduced 
our  proposal  as  a  separate  law  rather  than 
as  a  part  of  the  Farm  Credit  Act. 

HntMAN  E.  Talmadge. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tJiat.  beginning  with 
the  headline  "Financial  Action"  aa  page 
26  of  the  President's  task  force  entitled 
"A  New  Life  For  The  Country"  under 
date  of  March  1970.  the  report  of  the 
President's  Task  Force  on  Rural  Devel- 
opment, be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  down  to  the  language  which  is 
italicized,  these  four  paragraphs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Financial  Action 

The  Task  Force  recommeTida  a  new  credit 
ifutitution  to  provide  rural  areas  uHth  greater 
access  to  private  capital.  This  institution — 
to  be  named  the  Rural  Development  Credit 
Bank — should  be  structured  in  law  as  a 
wholly  new  title  in  an  amendment  to  the 
Farm  Credit  Act. 

The  Farm  Credit  Act,  passed  more  than  60 
years  ago,  established  the  Farm  Credit  Sys- 
tem, whereby  the  System  sells  Its  bonds  and 
debentures  (not  guaranteed  by  the  Federal 
Government)  in  the  private  money  markets 
to  raise  capital  for  loans  to  fanners.  The  Sys- 
tem was  started  with  a  modest  amount  of 
government  "seed  money"  which  has  been 
repaid  and  the  System  Is  now  completely 
owned  by  the  usera. 

We  suggest  a  similar  self-Uquldatlng  ar- 
rangement, within  the  Farm  Credit  System, 
but  completely  apart  from  farm  loans,  to  pro- 
vide private  capital  for  such  uses  as  rural 
housing,  water  and  sewer  systems,  water  re- 
source projects,  rural  Industries,  recreational 
faculties,  and  rural  utilities  including  rural 
electric  and  telephone  systems.  Loans  should 
be  made  to  private  individuals,  cooperatives, 
corporations,  municipalities  or  other  impro- 
priate public  authorities  estabUshed  under 
State  Law. 

The  capital  needs  for  this  investment  are 
too  great  In  total,  and  too  large  in  individual 
amounts,  to  be  met  in  full  by  existing  local 
banking  and  financial  Institutions. 


Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
point  out  that  this  was  a  imanimous  re- 
port without  any  dissent  whatever,  and 
that  Mr.  Will  Erwin  was  a  member  of 
the  task  force  that  made  this  report.  Pre- 
sumably it  carried  his  endorsement  at 
the  time  he  made  it.  At  that  time  he  was 
not  on  the  Federal  pajrroll. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  be  was 
not  subject  to  dictation  from  any  other 
authority  except  his  own  opinion.  He  has 
a  right  to  change  his  mind. 

What  the  committee  tuis  done  in  title 
I  of  this  bill  is  identically  what  the  Presi- 
dent's task  force  recommends.  They 
have  a  right  to  change  their  minds. 
Everyone  does.  However,  we  are  doing  in 
title  I  identically  what  they  themselves 
endorsed  and  requested  in  March  1970. 
I  want  that  to  be  perfectly  clear  so  that 
all  Senators  can  understand  It. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sena- 
tor will  yield,  I  am  very  happy  that  he 
approves  of  the  action  recommended  by 
one  President's  task  force.  Unfortu- 
nately, I  am  not  always  Impressed  by 
task  forces  myself. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  not  either. 
However,  I  am  in  agreement  with  this 
recommendation  of  this  particular  task 
force. 

Apparently  one  member  who  made  the 
recommendation  is  now  in  disagreement 
with  it.  If  so,  that  is  his  privilege. 

I^.  Presidrait,  I  yield  15  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes.         ^ 

Mr.  BELLMDN.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge)  and  also 
the  rsmklng  minority  member,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller)  ,  as  well  as 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey),  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Rural  Development,  for 
the  dedication  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  conducted  the  committee  delibera- 
tions which  led  to  the  development  of 
this  highly  important  legislation. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  be  associ- 
ated with  the  distinguished  Members  of 
the  Senate  during  this  rather  lengthy 
and  sometimes  difficult  period.  It  is  a 
great  pleasure  to  see  the  legislation  now 
pending  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  some  may  ask.  why  do 
we  need  rural  development?  The  fact  is 
that  this  Nation's  much  publicized  urban 
crisis  has  its  roots  in  rural  development. 
The  problems  in  our  cities  began  because 
we  first  had  a  crisis  in  rural  America 
which  forced  literally  millions  of  rural 
citizens  into  the  urbain  centers.  They  ar- 
rived without  marketable  skills  and  were 
frequently  totally  unprepared  for  their 
new  lives.  This  legislation  is  40  years 
late,  but  it  is  as  desperately  needed  today 
as  it  was  in  1930. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  rural 
America  is  rapidly  running  out  of  peo- 
ple. Through  neglect  of  rural  areas,  gov- 
ernment has  convinced  the  vast  majority 
of  young  people  that  the  cities  are  where 
the  action  is.  This  fact  is  borne  out  by 
the  increasing  age  of  rural  people  ana 
by  the  stated  Intention  of  most  farm 
youth  to  leave  the  land  and  live  their 
lives  in  the  cities  or  suburbs. 
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In  other  words,  there  has  beei  no 
balance  to  oiir  approach  for  bull  ling 
America.  Between  1961  and  1973  we  will 
have  spent  $160  billion  on  the  prob  ems 
of  the  cities.  In  1970,  57  percent  o  all 
Federal  dollar  outlays  went  to  the  laj  ?est 
cities. 

Meanwhile  we  have  largely  ign  >red 
the  problems  of  the  people  left  be  dnd 
in  the  countryside. 

It  is  important  at  this  point  to  d  cu- 
ment  the  inequities  that  do  exist. 

Families  living  outside  metropol  tan 
areas  averaged  less  than  80  percen .  as 
much  income  in  1968  as  metro  fam  ies, 
a  difference  of  some  $2,000  per  fami  </. 

Unemployment  in  rural  areas,  and 
particularly  in  fsurm  related  busines  s,  is 
nearly  twice  the  national  unemplojrment 
percentage.  This  does  not  mention  the 
great  number  of  people  who  are  ut  der- 
employed.  Rural  underemploymei  t  is 
wasting  some  of  the  ablest,  most  w1  ling 
manpower  in  our  Nation. 

Riu-al  America  has  about  half  o:  the 
Nation's  poverty,  yet  most  of  the  po  erty 
programs  are  designed  speciflcallj  for 
urban  areas. 

Sixty  percent  of  the  substan  iard 
housing  in  this  country  is  in  rural  a  eas. 
Thousands  upon  thousands  of  coi  ntry 
people  live  in  houses  without  in  loor 
plumbing. 

On  the  average,  $100  less  is  spen  per 
pupil  in  nural  schools  than  in  urban 
schools,  and  what  makes  this  statistic 
even  more  pathetic  is  that  after 
people  pay  their  taxes  to  send  their 
dren  to  school,  the  children  are  genei  ally 
forced  to  leave  home  to  become  tax:  lay- 
ing assets  in  the  cities.  This  situati<  n  is 
draining  rural  America  of  its  potei;tial 
leadership  and  much  of  its  material 
wealth. 

Over  the  last  40  years  the  population 
of  rural  areas  has  actually  declinea  by 
about  one  and  a  quarter  million  persans, 
while  the  population  of  the  entire  coun- 
try has  increased  by  some  87  million. 
This  leads  to  the  simple  conclusion  that 
the  equivalent  of  all  persons  bom|  in 
rural  areas  in  the  last  40  years  has  moVed 
from  thoee  rural  areas  to  urban  areas. 
It  can  be  conservatively  estimated  mat 
the  total  migration  is  in  excess  of  40  mil- 
lion persons. 

Local  taxpayers,  supporting  the  Iwal 
schools  and  government,  shoulder  ^r- 
tually  the  entire  burden  of  rearing  md 
educating  a  child.  The  cost  to  local  re- 
sources of  raising  a  child  through  Ugh 
school  age  is  well  in  excess  of  $5.000. 1  lat 
entire  investment  is  lost  to  the  local  «  m- 
mimity  if  that  child  then  moves  awa; '  to 
spend  his  productive  years  elsewhere. 

If  we  can  safely  assume  that  40  i  lil- 
llon  young  peoplle  have  migrated  fipm 
rural  areas  which  invested  15,000  in 
Ing  each  of  them,  the  lossAo  rural  ai 
amounts  to  $200  billion  ih  the  last  |40 
years. 

But  that  is  not  the  entire  loss, 
of  those  yoimg  persons  became  prodi 
tlve,  taxpaylng  citizens — each  contrit 
uting  significantly  to  the  economy  of  tke 
area  in  which  they  make  their  homd 
Calciilatlon  of  the  loss  of  this  produc- 
tivity to  rural  areas  is  beyond  compr;- 
hensi(»i — reaching  to  many  hundreds  pf 
billion  dollars. 

Since  all  the  young  people  are  fleel48 


from  the  countryside,  one  might  then 
ask,  why  bother  with  niral  America? 
Why  not  let  it  peacefully  die  away? 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons,  and  the 
first  one  starts  with  A:  for  agriculture. 

We  heard  a  lot  of  dialog  during  the 
recent  confirmation  of  our  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  about  the  plight  of  the  fam- 
ily farmer.  That  was  a  proper  concern 
because  family  farms  sire  rapidly  disap- 
pearing. 

We  have  2  million  farmers  remaining 
in  America,  and  1.1  million  of  these  pro- 
duce 90  percent  of  all  the  food  oaA  fiber 
grown  in  this  country. 

During  the  past  10  years,  we  have  lost 
about  1,000  farmers  a  year  in  Oklahoma, 
and  not  all  of  them  left  because  they 
were  poor  managers. 

Most  left  because  of  low  Income.  Off 
the  farm  Jobs  would  have  provided  the 
additional  needed  income  to  have  kept 
them  and  their  families  down  cm  the 
farm. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  agriculture 
coin  is  a  sign  that  says  "cheap  food." 

In  spite  of  the  complaints  of  house- 
wives about  high  food  prices,  they  still 
pay  less  of  their  jiousehold  budget  for 
food  than  in  any  other  country  In  the 
world.  Frequently  overlooked  is  that  food 
today  is  less  expensive,  comparatively, 
than  at  any  other  time.  Twenty  years 
ago  consumers  spent  23  percent  of  their 
take  home  pay  for  food;  today  that  fig- 
ure has  been  reduced  to  less  than  16 
percent. 

In  those  same  20  years,  farm  prices 
have  increased  only  9  percent,  while 
wholesale  prices  have  gone  up  26  percent 
and  retail  prices  47  percent.  Farm  prices 
have  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  rest  of 
the  economy — and  as  a  result,  farm  In- 
come has  suffered. 

Today,  farmers  receive  only  72  percent 
of  parity,  and  still  consumers  complain 
about  the  high  cost  of  food.  If  farmers 
received  100  percent  of  parity  as  do  other 
industries,  the  cost  of  food  would  aver- 
age a  full  10-percent  higher. 

How  has  the  American  farmer  man- 
aged to  stay  in  business  when  he  receives 
such  low  prices  for  his  products?  It  has 
been  only  through  greatly  increased  effl- 
ciency.  The  output  per  man  hour  on 
farms  has  increased  by  330  percent  In 
the  last  20  years,  while  the  productivity 
per  man  hour  in  manuf«M:turing  has  in- 
creased only  half  that  much. 

The  typical  American  farmer  today 
produces  enough  food  and  fiber  for  45 
other  persons.  That  record  of  eflBciency 
and  productivity  is  not  only  taken  for 
granted — but  more  often  than  not,  it  is 
ignored — and  the  American  fanner  con- 
tinues to  get  less  than  his  fair  share  of 
America's  economic  wealth. 

Throughout  the  country  many  farmers 
have  been  forced  to  turn  to  nonfarm  Jobs 
in  spare  time  to  subsidize  their  farm  in- 
come. The  per  capita  income  frcMn  fanns 
is  $1,536,  while  the  per  capita  nonfarm 
income  is  $1,438 — nearly  as  much  as  from 
in  the  farming  operation.  It  becomes  ap- 
parent, then,  that  the  great  need  In  rural 
areas  Is  for  more  nonfarm  Jobs. 

Mr.  President,  the  Rural  Developmoit 
Subcommittee  held  hearings  in  seven 
States  and  took  testimony  from  a  large 
number  of  witnesses  here  In  Washlncton. 
Repeatedly,    the   question    was    asked. 


"Why  is  rural  America  dying  and  what 
can  be  done  to  revitalize  the  country- 
side?" 

Consistently,  the  answer  came  back: 
"Rural  America  needs  more  off-the-farm 
Jobs." 

To  provide  these  Jobs,  the  Congress 
must  provide  a  proenun  for  rural  non- 
farm  credit  £md  Investment  incentives. 
8. 3462  will  do  this. 

What  is  needed  in  rural  America  is 
an  Investment  in  essoitial  community 
services  that  will  make  these  areas  safe, 
pleasant,  and  attractive  places  to  live. 
S.  3462  will  provide  for  this  investment. 

What  Is  needed  in  rural  America  Is 
sound  planning  and  economic  know-how. 
8.  3462  makes  these  services  available. 

What  is  needed  In  rural  America  Is 
access  to  the  same  financial  muscle,  both 
private  and  governmental,  which  has 
funded  the  growth  of  American  cdties. 

What  Is  needed  in  rural  America  is  a 
(x»itlnuous,  coordinated  allout  effort  to 
imderstand  and  solve  the  problems  that 
have  held  down  progress  in  rural  areas, 
and  to  contend  with  new  problems  as 
they  arise.  S.  3462  gives  this  charge  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  for  the 
first  time  defines  and  assigns  this 
responsibility. 

Mr.  President,  some  meaningful  ef- 
forts at  rural  development  are  already 
being  made.  The  work  of  the  Economic 
Development  Administration  is  a  good , 
example,  but  insufficient  fimds  are  avail- 
able to  do  the  job. 

During  the  hearings  we  held  on  rural 
development,  I  asked  a  representative 
of  EDA  about  project  applications  that 
were  carried  over  from  July  1.  1971.  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  funds.  This  is  what  he 
told  me: 

The  126  public  works  projects  were 
carried  over  for  a  total  requested  dollar 
amount  of  $66.1  million. 

The  26  business  loans  were  carried 
over  for  a  requested  dollar  amount  of 
$29.6  million. 

In  all,  EDA  had  requests  from  over 
$102  million  in  financial  assistance  dur- 
ing fiscal  1970-71  which  the  agency 
could  not  fill  for  lack  of  funds. 

The  EDA  is  a  fine  agency  that  has  done 
much  to  help  my  State,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  is  operated  properly.  The 
point  I  am  making  he^  is  that  there 
are  significant  gaps  in  the  assistance 
that  it  gives — through  no  fault  of  its 
own — ^that  prevents  this  agency  from  do- 
ing the  total  Job  in  rural  America. 

Similarly,  we  are  all  familiar  with  the 
limited  funds  with  which  the  Smsdl 
Business  Administration  must  operate, 
even  though  its  basic  program  is 
excellent. 

We  all  know  that  the  front  line  for 
Investment  and  venture  capital  in  rural 
areas  has  been  the  country  bank.  Many 
bankers  are  leaders  in  efforts  to  develop 
small  towns  and  agricultiire.  But  even 
the  best  disposed  of  these  men  have 
problems  which  limit  what  they  can  do 
to  help  their  communities. 

Carl  B.  Hamm  is  the  president  of  the 
first  National  Bank  of  Perry,  Okla.  He  is 
a  progressive  man  who  wants  to  help  his 
community  remain  ec<M3omlcally  strong. 

He  told  our  subcommittee: 

Being  a  clvlc-mlnded  individual  wanting 
his  oommunlty   to  grow   and  proq;>«r,   the 
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ootmtry  banker  Is  always  wllUng  to  explore 
fnitti/^ng  poaalblUtlea  for  potential  new  at 
expanding  Industry  for  irU  town.  At  tlmee  he 
will  loan  on  a  basU  which  Is  disproportionate 
in  relation  to  the  colUnteral  available  . . .  this 
la  frowned  on  by  state  and  federal  bank  su- 
perrlsory  foroea. 

I  woiUd  like  to  use  an  actual  case  history 
to  Illustrate  how  Judicious  use  of  bank  credit 
can  help  rural  America,  and  In  the  same 
■tudy,  how  the  attitudes  of  supervisory  au- 
thocltlee  at  times  might  influence  the  bank- 
er's thinking. 

In  1957  I  was  contacted  by  a  local  concern 
that  was  not  a  customer  of  our  bank.  This 
concern  was  In  need  of  more  space,  more 
eqiUpment  and  more  credit.  They  had  made 
application  to  the  bank  with  which  they 
were  doing  business  for  additional  credit,  and 
had  been  declined.  Briefly,  their  financial 
statement  showed  a  net  worth  of  (130.000 
and  notes  payable  of  $55,000.  The  amount  of 
money  requested  was  $45,000.  Needless  to 
say.  based  upon  the  financial  Information 
available,  this  was  not  prime  credit. 

This  firm  had  three  things,  though,  that 
had  not  been  possible  to  translate  Into  dol- 
lars and  cents  to  put  on  the  financial  state- 
ment. Oood,  capable,  energetic  manage- 
ment, a  good  product  Idea,  and  good  mar- 
keting potential. 

Instead  of  loaning  this  firm  $45,000  as  re- 
quested, after  looking  at  their  sales  jhto- 
Jectlons  and  other  pertinent  data,  we  recom- 
mended that  they  borrow  $180,000  to  be  tised 
as  follows:  $45,000  for  new  plant;  and  $55,- 
000  for  debt  consolidation  and  new  equip- 
ment. 

The  loan  was  made  with  the  75  percent 
SBA  guarantee.  After  it  was  made.  It  was 
criticized  by  bank  examiners  In  the  next 
three  examinations.  This  was  a  five  year  loan. 
It  was  repaid  by  the  company  out  of  earn- 
ings at  the  end  of  three  years. 

Mr.  President,  this  small  industry — 
which  was  such  a  poor  credit  risk — ^now 
provides  over  400  Jobs  in  the  community 
and  something  like  2,000  people  are  sup- 
ported by  the  plant's  payroll.  Without 
this  plant,  these  people  would  have  been 
forced  to  move  to  the  cities  to  add  fur- 
ther to  our  urban  crisis. 

This  is  one  example  of  how  stunted  in- 
dustrial financing  is  in  rural  America. 
There  are  many  rural  banks  with  lend- 
ing levels  of  only  $45,000.  What  can  the 
best  of  them  do  to  help  their  towns?  They 
are  criticized  if  they  extend  help  to  those 
they  believe  in,  and  many  Just  give  up. 

They  use  their  deposits  to  buy  safe 
government  l)onds,  and  thus  send  small 
town  money  packing  off  to  some  urban 
center.  There  is  presently  no  way  for 
that  money  to  return  home  to  benefit  the 
small  towns. 

Millions  of  rural  dollars  flow  out  of 
rural  areas,  but  very  little  urban  capital 
flows  back,  because  many  business  and 
investment  peoii^e  mistakenly  believe 
rural  America  is  a  bad  Investment. 

My  state  is  full  of  examples  which 
prove  that  rural  investment  is  soimd. 
Unfortunately,  there  Is  no  way  to  con- 
vince the  financial  centers  of  this  fact, 
and  no  vehicle  presently  exists  to  return 
money  from  the  financial  centers  to  the 
countryside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 15  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  BEXLMON.  ISxg  I  have  an  addi- 
tional 5  minutes? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
an  additional  5  minutes  to  he  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  The  heavy  decline  of 


fam.  people  has  masked  from  public  no- 
tice the  rapid  growth  of  the  nonfarm 
segment  of  the  rural  population.  Riiral 
counties  had  a  growth  rate  of  43  percent 
in  nonagrlcultural  wage  and  salcu^  Jobs 
from  1959  to  1969.  But  this  growth  was 
not  enough  to  compensate  for  the  vast 
nxunber  leaving  the  fcum. 

Oklahoma  and  many  of  the  Southern 
States  have  proven  that  with  Intelligent 
effort  and  pure  grit,  depressed  rural  areas 
can  come  back  and  be  worthwhile  places 
to  live.  But  up  to  now.  much  of  the  eco- 
nomic tum-aroimd  has  taken  place  be- 
cause of  the  efforts  of  local  people  and 
State  governments.  These  people  need 
a  helping  hand. 

There  are  going  to  be  100  million  more 
Americans  in  this  coimtry  in  about  30 
years,  and  I  hear  people  talking  about 
building  new  cities.  I  don't  believe  this  is 
the  answer.  It  would  cost  us  hundreds  of 
billions  of  dollars  to  reproduce  a  signi- 
ficant number  of  completely  new  cities 
from  scratch.  The  investment  to  aid  the 
viable  towns  that  already  exist  would  be 
significantly  less. 

What  is  needed  is  a  ix)llcy  to  permit 
balanced  growth.  There  should  be  jobs 
available  in  both  rural  and  urban  areas. 
Then  Americans  can  choose  where  to 
live  and  work. 

The  proper  extension  of  credit  and  in- 
vestment to  towns  and  their  business- 
men would  do  much  to  help,  and  that 
is  why  I  enthusiastically  support  titles  I 
and  n  of  the  proposed  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1972. 

The  administration  has  reported  that 
within  a  few  short  years  the  need  for 
sigricultural  credit  will  double.  In  the  old 
days  of  40  acres  and  a  mule,  American 
agriculture  operated  on  revolving  credit 
built  aroxmd  the  crop  cycle.  But  now  the 
mule  has  disappeared  and  an  efficient 
farmstead  is  more  likely  to  be  400  acres, 
or  more. 

Machinery  costs  have  risen  tremen- 
dously, and  the  inability  of  farmers, 
young  and  old,  to  get  credit  when  they 
needed  it  has  been  a  major  factor  In 
driving  people  off  the  farm. 

Ilie  farm  credit  system  has  been  a 
great  help.  But  the  credit  of  last  resort — 
or  soft  credit  provided  by  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration — needs  strength- 
ening by  TtiftUng  its  present  direct  loan 
program  one  of  Insured  loans.  This  will 
create  a  larger  pool  of  money  for  this 
type  of  credit — and  make  the  system  less 
dependent  on  the  appropriations  proc- 
ess. The  Rural  Devtlopment  Act  would 
accomplldi  this.  Also  it  would  raise  the 
farm  operating  loan  limit  from  $35,000  to 
$50,000.  It  would,  in  addition,  give  special 
help  to  young  people  to  get  started  in 
farming  or  some  other  enterprise. 

Mr.  President,  the  FHA  is  the  last  hope 
for  many  farmers.  Those  who  apply  for 
Farmers  Home  operating  loans  and  are 
turned  down  are  usually  forced  out  of 
the  farming  business.  We  know  that 
many  could  have  succeeded  in  farming — 
but  their  loans  were  rejected  because 
there  was  no  money  to  loan.  Hopefully, 
this  will  be  remedied  by  the  bill  we  have 
under  consideration.  S.  3462  offers  new 
hope  for  thousands  of  family  farmers  by 
providing  more  loan  money — ^money  that 
will  also  mean  less  congestion  and  lower 
welfare  costs  In  the  cities. 


Title  I  and  title  n  of  this  legislation 
rQ>resent  an  homogeneous  package  for 
nonfarm  credit.  There  are  14.000  banks 
In  this  country.  Of  this  number.  5,000 
have  less  than  $5  million  each  in  depos- 
its. Nearly  all  of  these  smaller  banks  are 
located  In  rural  areas. 

nae  I  of  this  bill  will  permit  these 
bankers  to  become  participating  part- 
ners in  the  e^nomic  develoiHnent  of 
their  community  and  pmnit  a  greater 
flow  of  loan  money  into  rural  areas. 

Mr.  President,  rural  America  does  not 
want  a  handout.  It  wants  and  needs  a 
hand  up.  The  provision  of  adequate 
credit  for  rural  business  venture  smd  for 
development  of  commimity  facilities  pro- 
vides a  major  start  in  this  direction. 

Federal  research  has  shown  that  those 
programs  which  help  small  communities 
most  are  those  wliich  directly  promote 
economic  development.  Yet,  as  I  pointed 
out,  we  really  have  no  Federal  programs 
that  provide  a  line  of  credit  for  a  truly 
broad  range  of  nonfarm  rural  commu- 
nity odA  business  needs. 

The  credit  system  designed  under  title 
I  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a 
borrower-owned  credit  system,  similar  to 
the  farm  credit  system.  It  would  require 
an  initial  capital  subscription  of  $200  mil- 
lion a  year  from  the  Treasury  for  about 
10  years.  Borrowers  would  be  required  to 
purchEise  capital  stock  in  the  system  so 
that  eventually  ttiis  Federal  money  would 
be  returned,  and  the  system  would  be- 
come self-supiK>rting  as  \s  the  farm 
credit  system. 

This  would  provide  a  great  measure  of 
self-determination  for  rural  America, 
and  would,  in  great  measure  lessen  the 
need  for  small  towns  to  be  continually 
coming  to  Washington  for  help,  only  to 
find  that  they  have  been  out-maneuvered 
by  their  city  cousins  and  the  cupboard 
is  bare. 

The  system  created  under  title  I  would 
consist  of  10  regional  banks  which  in 
turn  would  have  subsidiary  financial  or- 
ganizations located  within  the  existing 
multicounty  planning  and  development 
organizations.  Private  banks  would  be 
encouraged  to  be  participating  lenders. 

Prospective  borrowers  could  go  through 
local  banks  to  make  application.  In  the 
event  a  member  bank  was  not  available, 
borrowers  could  go  directly  to  the  multi- 
county  financial  agency,  or  directly  to 
one  of  the  10  regional  banks,  if  necessary. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  some  Mem- 
bo^  of  the  Senate  who  opixxse  creation 
of  the  rural  development  bank  and  insist 
that  this  service  can  l>e  provided  by  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration.  It  is  my 
contention  that^FHA  cannot  do  an  ade- 
quate Job  in  this  area,  and  that  estab- 
lishment of  the  bank  is  the  proper  ap- 
proach. 

Last  year,  James  V.  Smith,  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion, responded  to  a  series  of  questions 
from  me  concerning  the  ability  of  FHA 
to  meet  its  responsibilities.  Among  otho- 
things,  Mr.  Smith's  letter  revealed  that 
his  agency  needs  at  least  $6  million  more 
to  hire  enough  staff  to  handle  the  present 
case  load. 

After  working  with  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration for  many  years,  I  know  from 
first  hand  knowledge  how  over-extended 
the  agency  staff  has  become.  The  Con- 
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gress  has  continually  given  FHA  mor( 
and  more  responsibility,  while  at  th4 
same  time  reducing  the  number  of  pet' 
sonnel  available  to  do  the  Job. 

To  give  FHA  the  additional  responsl 
blllty  of  financing  industrial  develop ' 
ment  In  rural  areas,  as  provided  In 
Rural  Development  Act,  would  complei 
ly  overload  the  agency  and  simply  mi 
that  msmy  more  employees  would 
needed  to  handle  this  new  service. 

"niere  would  be  no  saving  In  personnfel 
cost  and  no  reduction  In  the  size  of  tl  le 
bureaucracy.  But  there  would  be  a  gre  it 
problem  in  attempting  to  train  and  r  :- 
direct  the  existing  personnel  to  cope  wi  ii 
a  new,  unfamiliar,  and  totally  foreli  n 
concept  to  the  traditional  role  of  FH  \. 

It  Is  my  personal  conviction,  Mr.  Pres  1- 
dent,  that  it  would  be  a  grave  mlsta  ce 
to  place  the  rural  credit  responsibilities 
of  this  act  with  the  Farmers  Home  Ap- 
mlnistration.  Without  sound,  sing 
minded  administration  of  this  pu: 
of  the  act,  no  meaningful  developmi 
can  take  place  In  rural  areas.  Meet 
the  credit  needs  of  rural  area  indust: 
and  small  cities  is  so  important  tha 
separate  agency  is  necessary — an  agedcy 
that  will  bring  to  the  field  new  Ideas  t  nd 
fresh  approaches,  and  an  agency  tha ,  Is 
not  already  overlooked  and  encumbe  ed 
with  additional,  disassociated  respoi  sl- 
bUlUes. 

The  lending  agencies  would  obtain  h  an 
fimds  from  the  regional  banks  which  In 
turn  would  obtain  needed  fvmds  by  s  11- 
Ing  bond  debentures  on  the  major  moi  ey 
markets.  These  regional  banks  woild 
operate  like  any  other  discount  ba  ik, 
except  they  would  have  the  added  t  u- 
thority  to  guarantee  rather  than  c  Is- 
count  loans. 

Governing  the  new  rural  developmi  nt 
credit  system  would  be  a  Federsd  Ru  "al 
Development  Credit  Board,  composedfof 
15  appointed  and  four  ex -officio  me| 
bers.  Appointed  members  would  I  be 
named  by  the  President,  with  the  ad 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  ol 
four  members  would  include  a  represei 
atlve  of  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcult 
serving  on  the  Farm  Credit  Board; 
Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Ad: 
tratlon;  the  Executive  Director  of  tiie 
Federal  Rural  Development  Credit  Age  i- 
cy;  and  the  Administrator  of  the  Fedei  al 
Rural  Development  Investment  Incei- 
tives  Administration. 

Twelve  of  the  15  members  of  the  bo«  rd 
would  be  required  to  be  residents  of  ru  -al 
areas. 

Mr.  Presldoit,  this  banking  systtm 
would  provide  an  economic  base  f r  )m 
which  the  majority  of  our  rural  com- 
munities and  rural  biisinessmen  can  g:  dn 
new  vistas  of  achievement  and  self -h<  Ip. 
And  this  sissistance  would  be  avallasle 
to  all  rural  communities,  not  just  th  )6e 
that  are  breathing  their  last  breath.   | 

Borrowers  would  be  required  to  mjeet 
"hard  credit"  terms  essential  for  he 
sound  operation  of  such  a  system. 

Just  as  farm  borrowers  imable  to  qu  ed- 
ify, for  the  "hard  credit"  terms  of  he 
Farm  Credit  Administration  may  go  to 
the  Farmers  Home  Adminlstraticn  a  i  a 
source  of  credit  of  last  resort,  title  II 
would  provide  "soft  credit"  for  noofa  rm 
loans. 

Farmers  Home  has  proven  through  <  he 


years  that  rural  people  are  good  credit 
risks  for  farm  loans.  The  nimiber  of  per- 
sons who  have  defaulted  on  these  has 
been  minlscule.  It  Is,  therefore,  reason- 
able to  expect  that  delinquencies  will  be 
a  minor  problem  for  expanded  Fanners 
Home  ncnf  arm  loans. 

TTTIJCS  I  Ain>  n 

Both  title  I  and  title  n  provide  for 
specifically  tailored  rural  development 
incentive  payments  or  grants-in-aid  to 
encourage  or  facilitate  the  Implementa- 
tion of  comprehensive  rural  development. 

Title  I  provides  for  rural  development 
investment  Incentives  designed  primarily 
to  attract  new  industry  and  other  busi- 
ness to  rural  areas.  This  would  be  done 
by  providing  essential  community  facili- 
ties and  more  directly  by  making  rural 
location  incentive  payments  directly  to 
sound  business  enterprises  In  an  effort  to 
Influence  them  to  locate  new  develop- 
ment in  rural  areas. 

Title  n  provides  for  capital  grants  to 
accompany  loans  to  projects  designed 
to  control  polluti(». 

TITLE  nZ 

Title  in  is  the  conunittee's  version  of 
President  Nixon's  special  revenue-shar- 
ing proposal  for  rural  community  devel- 
opment. The  committee  voted  to  retain 
11  categorical  programs  that  woxild  have 
been  folded  In  under  the  original  pro- 
posal. The  bill  authorizes  $500  million  of 
new  money  to  be  distributed  to  States, 
to  sub-State  plaimlng  and  development 
organizations,  to  counties  and  to  towns. 

The  money  would  be  distributed  on  a 
formula  based  on  total  rural  population, 
rural  per  capita  Income  and  the  amount 
of  loss  of  rural  peculation  a  State  has 
had,  with  the  Secretary  required  to  take 
long  term,  as  well  as  short  term  rural 
population  losses  into  account.  In  my  own 
State  of  Oklahoma,  the  sharp  decline  in 
rural  population  started  during  .drought 
and  depression  in  the  1930's,  accelerated 
in  the  1940's,  and  has  only  recently  been 
brought  to  a  stop.  In  allocating  funds  for 
rural  revltallzation,  we  must  give  atten- 
tion to  areas  that  were  depopulated  early 
In  the  game,  as  well  as  those  which  have 
suffered  more  recent  losses. 

TITLS  !▼ 

Title  IV  provides  additicHial  authority 
to  the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood 
Prevention  Act,  and  section  1703  pro- 
vides a  new  authority  for  img-term  rural 
environmental  protection  contracts.  All 
three  of  these  provisions  hold  great 
promise  for  the  future  development  of 
rural  areas.  They  are  essential  to  a  well 
rounded  rural  community  Improvement 
and  environmental  enhancement. 

Title  IV  has  an  additional  provision 
which  I  proposed  in  committee.  It  per- 
mits use  of  watershed  funds  for  obtain- 
ing land  rights  on  privately  owned  In- 
dian lands. 

In  some  States,  Indian  holdings  are 
owned  by  private  Individuals  although 
the  Indians  are  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  n.S.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  It  is  the  policy 
of  that  Department  that  no  mdlan  can 
convey  an  interest  in  rights  to  such  land 
without  being  reimbursed.  This  require- 
ment has  hindered,  or  in  some  cases  pre- 
vented, the  carrying  out  of  needed  proj- 


ect measures.  Since  this  requirement 
stems  from  a  Federal  agency  policy,  our 
committee  thought  it  reasonable  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  be  authorized  to 
pay  for  needed  land,  easements,  and 
rights-of-way  involvliig  such  privately 
owned  Indian  lands.  Title  IV  offers  such 
a  provision. 

Tl'lLK  V 

Title  V  of  the  bill  amends  the  Bank- 
head-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  to  broad- 
en the  authority  for  resource  conserva- 
tion and  development  projects. 

It  would  auttiorize  technical  and  cost- 
sharing  assistance  for  rural  community 
water  supply,  water  quality  management, 
control  and  abatement  of  agriculture-re- 
lated pollution,  disposal  of  solid  waste 
materials,  and  storage  of  water  in  reser- 
voirs, farm  ponds,  emd  other  impound- 
ments for  rural  fire  protection.  These 
broader  authorities  are  needed  in  the  re- 
source conservation  and  development 
projects  in  Oklahoma. 

Section  1703  provides  a  new  authority 
for  long  term  rural  environmental  pro- 
tection contracts.  This  section  would  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
enter  into  contracts  with  agricultural 
producers  for  periods  not  to  exceed  10 
years  to  carry  out  provisions  of  the  act. 
Agreements  between  the  Secretary  and 
producers  are  to  be  based  on  a  conser- 
vation plan  approved  by  the  appropriate 
local  soil  and  water  conservation  district. 

These  contracts,  available  through- 
out the  entire  Nation,  would  be  similar 
to  those  now  available  in  10  States,  in- 
cluding Oklahoma,  through  the  Great 
Plains  conservation  program. 

During  its  15  years  of  operation  the 
Great  Plains  conservation  program  has 
proven  to  be  a  successful  approach  to 
improving  the  quality  of  the  environ- 
ment. It  has  protected  and  Improved 
cropland,  reduced  wind  and  water  ero- 
sion. Improved  rangeland,  developed  de- 
pendable water  for  recreation  and  re- 
duced pollution  caused  by  wind  and 
water  erosion,  livestock,  stabilized  in- 
come, saved  scarce  irrigation  water, 
strengthened  community  economy,  and 
made  the  Great  Plains  countryside  more 
attractive. 

The  Great  Plains  conservation  pro- 
gram contracts  written  in  Oklahoma 
have  obligated  more  than  $13  million  in 
Federal  fimds  and  involve  over  4  million 
acres  of  land  tn  the  State's  30  western 
counties.  It  functions  on  the  following 
basic  princiides. 

It  Is  fully  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the 
individual  farmer  or  rancher. 

It  has  the  incentive  of  local  leader- 
ship. Local  soil  and  water  conservation 
districts  assume  this  leadership. 

It  is  carried  out  In  close  cooperation 
with  Interested  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governmental  units  and  organizations 
and  other  groups  ahd  individuals. 

A  conservation  plan,  including  a  time 
schedule,  is  a  prerequisite  to  participa- 
tion. 

The  landowner — ^farmer  or  rancher  or 
recreational  enterprise  operator  is  en- 
couraged to  carry  out  his  plan  in  the 
shortest  time  possible  consistent  with  the 
climate  and  his  resources. 

He  Is  assured  cost-sharing  from  the 
n.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in  es- 
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tablishing  Ills  conservation  plan  under 
a  long  term  contract. 

Consistent  with  good  management,  he 
may  use  the  land  established  in  vegeta- 
tive cover  under  ttie  contract  for  graz- 
ing or  other  purposes. 

It  is  in  addition  to  and  complements 
other  n.S.  Depcuiment  of  Agriculture 
programs  in  the  area. 

Expanded  long  term  rural  environ- 
mental protection  contracts  hold  a 
great  potential  for  solving  environmental 
problems  in  rural  areas  throughout  the 
Nation,  as  is  already  done  in  the  Great 
Plains. 

TITLK    VI 

Title  VI  is  of  particular  interest  to 
me.  Rural  community  fire  protection  is 
one  of  the  most  serious  unmet  needs  in 
the  countryside.  Millions  of  people,  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  productive  land,  and  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  property  values  lie 
unprotected  against  the  ravages  of  wild- 
fires. 

In  my  view  title  VI  is  very  much  like 
an  Insurance  policy  that  is  needed  to  pro- 
tect investments  in  rural  America.  Not 
only  is  there  a  tremendotis  value  in  these 
nonurl>an  areas  already — additional  pri- 
vate and  public  investments  are  being 
made  in  rural  areas  each  year.  It  is  folly 
to  continue  longer  in  the  pattern  of  the 
past  and  present — leaving  these  people 
and  their  properties  unprotected  from 
the  hazard  of  fire. 

A  modest  Federal  investment.  $5  mil- 
lion per  year  for  3  years  as  proposed  in 
title  VI  of  this  bill,  can  make  a  signifi- 
cant difference.  These  matching  funds 
can  stimulate  formation  of  new  flreflght- 
Ing  teams  in  small  conmiunities.  They 
can  help  both  new  and  existing  teams 
improve  their  equipment  and  their  pro- 
ficiency. Title  VI  would  work  throui^ 
the  States  to  help  rural  communities 
organize,  train,  and  equip  themselves  to 
provide  fire  protection.  Ninety-five  per- 
cent of  the  Federal  fimds  appropriated 
would  go  to  States  and  Uielr  rural  com- 
mimlties.  During  the  3-year  period  pro- 
posed in  title  VI,  an  estimated  800  local 
firefighting  teams  or  communities  could 
be  assisted. 

The  1972  report  of  the  President's  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Fire  Prevention 
and  Control  indicates  that  12,200  Amer- 
icans died  and  more  than  330,000  were 
injured  by  fire  in  1971.  More  than  200 
firemen  died  on  duty  and  property  loss 
was  estimated  to  exceed  $2.8  billion.  The 
Commission  points  out  that  the  fire 
problem  is  nationwide.  Obviously,  the 
unprotected  rural  zone  between  the  cities 
and  the  heavily  forested  areas  is  a  weak 
link  in  the  overall  situation.  It  is  clearly 
In  the  national  Interest  to  take  steps  now 
to  improve  the  firefighting  capability  in 
the  small  communities  that  dot  the  more 
than  400  million  acres  of  improtected 
rural  areas.  Such  action  would  be  re- 
sponsive in  meeting  local  needs  and  Fed- 
eral responsibilities. 

The  Commission  report  8dso  stresses 
the  importance  of  fire  prevention.  Title 
VI  would  help  meet  that  need.  Few  ap- 
proaches are  more  successful  In  fire  pre- 
vention than  to  organize  and  support 
community  interest  and  Involvement  in 
protecting  themselves  against  wildfire. 
Prevention  activities  and  emphasis  are 


natural  spinoffs  from  local  efforts  to 
organize,  train,  and  equip  volunteer  fire- 
fighting forces. 

Title  VI  is  patterned  after  the  highly 
successful  State-Federal  coopoution  in 
forest  fire  control  programs  that  have 
evolved  during  the  past  60  years.  Strong 
programs  have  been  developed  in  each 
of  the  50  States  and  Puerto  Rico.  More 
than  500  million  acres  of  non-Federal 
forest  and  watershed  lands  benefit  from 
the  presence  of  well-organized,  trained, 
and  equipped  firefighting  crews.  The  rec- 
ord of  reducticm  of  loss  is  excellent — 
despite  increasing  pressures  of  use  and 
risks  of  fire  as  more  people  spend  leisure 
time  in  the  forests  each  year.  In  1970, 
only  three-tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  pro- 
tected area  burned  over.  State  forestry 
organizations  have  the  capability  to  hit 
fires  hard  and  fast.  This  is  what  is  need- 
ed in  the  nonforested  rural  areas  where 
small  communities,  farmstead,  cropland, 
pastiu-es,  livestock,  macliineiy,  summer 
homes,  and  rural  industry  are  unpro- 
tected and  vulnerable  to  fire. 

In  this  pattern  of  cooperation  the  For- 
est Service  of  the  n.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  the  Federal  partner  with 
the  States.  That  program  supplies  tech- 
nical and  financial  assistance — and  has 
stimulated  great  State  and  local  accom- 
plishments, in  providing  fire  protection. 
Although  authorized  on  a  50-50  match- 
ing basis,  under  the  Clarke-McNary  law 
of  1924,  presently  the  $20  million  Federal 
funds  amounts  to  only  about  15  percent 
of  the  total  expended  to  protect  non- 
Federal  forest  lands. 

TITLE  TH 

Title  vn  of  S.  3462,  provides  the  es- 
sential research  and  educational  backup 
that  is  required  for  a  successful  rural  de- 
velopment program.  As  farmer.  Gover- 
nor, and  Senator,  I  have  been  attenvt- 
ing  to  involve  our  educational  institu- 
tions in  nonf  arm  rural  development,  with 
special  attenti(m  to  full-  and  part-time 
farmers  of  low  income. 

With  respect  to  the  latter  I  hope  that 
those  who  plan  the  research  and  carry 
out  the  education  and  extension  activi- 
ties with  respect  to  small  farms  will  give 
particular  attention  to  ways  of  keeping 
families  on  their  small  farms  with  ade- 
quate Incomes.  I  do  not  want  these  ad- 
ditional research  and  extension  people 
to  be  lo(ridng  for  better  ways  of  reduc- 
ing the  nimiber  of  farm  families  or  small 
farmers.  Rather,  the  ccxnmittee  Intends 
that  this  work  should  result  in  some  in- 
novative new  approaches  for  Increasing 
the  Income  on  small  farms  and  for  mak- 
ing Improvement  of  marketing  ssrstems. 
Including  cooperative  marketing  and 
processing,  under  ownership  and  control 
of  farm  families. 

In  the  field  hearings  of  our  Rural  De- 
velopment Subcommittee,  we  kept  prob- 
ing to  develop  facts  as  to  what  sort  of 
expanded  role  the  traditional  coopera- 
tion between  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  the  State  land  grant  college  and  uni- 
versity system  could  play  in  rural  devel- 
opment. 

As  you  know,  the  research  of  State  ex- 
periment stations,  the  formal  education 
provided  by  the  colleges  and  imiversities, 
and  the  practical,  an  the  ground,  service 
and  informal  education  provided  by  the 


EbEtensicn  Service  has  proved  a  great  suc- 
cess in  the  field  of  commercial  agricul- 
ture. In  home  economics,  and  in  the  4-H 
Club  youth  work. 

Responding  magnificently  to  the  chal- 
lenges thrown  out  by  our  subcommittee, 
the  leaders  of  the  public  and  private  uni- 
versities and  colleges  have  come  up  with 
a  workable  proposal  that  is  incorporated 
in  title  vn.  It  does  not  require  new  orga- 
nizational structure  nor  new  organiza- 
tional relationships.  It  will  utilize  the 
scientific  and  educational  resources  not 
only  of  the  colleges  of  agricuture  and 
home  ecoiomics  at  the  land  grant  insti- 
tution in  each  State,  but  also  provides 
funds  to  utilize  the  expertise  and  faciU- 
ties  of  all  the  private  and  public  colleges, 
universities,  area  vocational  technical  in- 
stitutes, and  ccHnmunity  junior  colleges 
in  each  State  in  the  overall  State  raral 
development  effort. 

Mr.  President,  S.  3462  does  not  contain 
all  the  dements  and  componoits  needed 
for  the  complete  rural  development  effort 
required  to  implement  the  balsmced  na- 
tional growth  pwlicy  enacted  just  over  a 
year  ago  in  title  IX  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1970.  But  it  does  c<ntain  many 
of  the  most  essoitial  components. 

The  programs  provided  by  each  title  in 
the  Rural  Development  Act  depend  for 
greatest  effectiveness  upon  enactment  of 
the  other  titles.  Tha  committee  was  very 
conscious  of  this  fact.  We  deliberately 
set  out  to  formulate  a  comprehensive,  in- 
ternally consistent,  coherent  Rural  De- 
veloiHnent  Act;  not  Just  to  string  togeth- 
er a  series  of  disconnected  and  unrelated 
proposals. 

For  example,  the  effectiveness  of  the 
fire  prevention  and  protection  program 
provided  in  title  VI  depends  in  no  small 
way  upon  oiactment  of  the  cost  sharing 
provided  in  titles  IV  and  V  for  water  im- 
poundments providing  water  for  fire  pro- 
tection. 

Likewise,  the  ability  of  rural  commu- 
nities to  make  greatest  use  of  improved 
multipurpose  water  development  in 
titles  IV  and  V  and  the  fire  protection 
provided  in  title  Vn,  and  to  put  into 
practice  the  knowledge  and  scioitific  in- 
formation provided  in  title  vn  is  de- 
pendent iux)n  the  rural  development 
credit  and  investment  incentives  provided 
In  titles  I,  n,  and  HI. 

We  should  not  delude  ourselves.  The 
job  of  rural  development,  if  we  intend 
to  reverse  the  fiow  of  pe<H>le  from  niral 
areas,  as  I  hope  we  will.  Is  going  to  re- 
quire money,  a  lot  of  money. 

Much  of  the  needed  investment  in 
rural  development  can  and  will  be  re- 
paid. It  can  be  provided  In  the  form  of 
sound  hard  loans  by  local  private  banks, 
and  by  the  local  bank-owned  rural  de- 
velopment credit  system. 

Some  of  the  projects  will  require.  Just 
as  some  farmers  require,  a  credit  source 
of  last  resort.  The  RuraJ  DeveloiHnent 
Act  expands  the  authorizations  of  Farm- 
ers Hmne  Administration  to  meet  this 
need. 

Titles  I  and  n  are  both  required  to 
meet  rural  development  credit  needs. 

Mr.  President,  the  authorizations  of 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration,  which 
depend  upon  the  size  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment employment  rolls,  can  never  be 
expanded  sufficiently  to  meet  all  credit 
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needs  of  rural  development.  More  >ver, 
this  type  of  closely  supervised,  high  risk 
loan  program  Is  not  required  for  nost 
of  the  prospective  rural  develop]  lent 
projects.  On  a  sound  credit  basis,  nost 
of  them  can  pay  their  own  way,  Ju  it  as 
most  farmers  pay  their  own  way  Rrith 
credit  from  institutions  of  the  1  ktrm 
Credit  Administration. 

Moreover,  this  proposal  would  no  .  de- 
pend upon  Federal  appropriations  fc  ■  ad- 
ministrative expenses,  and  the  entirt  sys- 
tem would  be  owned  by  their  born  wers 
and  by  local  private  banks  in  rural  e  reas, 
which  would  make  and  service  the  \  >ans. 
In  this  way,  we  will  strengthen  not 
weaken,  the  already  existing  pi  Ivate 
credit  structure  in  rural  America  We 
need  Farmers  Home  Administrati  n  in 
this  picture.  But  the  great  bulk  of  rural 
development  credit  can  be  made  ;  vail- 
able  by  the  self-help,  self-supporte  sys- 
tem provided  in  title  I. 

Successful  rural  development  is  also 
dependent  upon  adequate  rural  lo(  ition 
incentives  that  are  provided  in  dlfl  ;rent 
ways  by  titles  I,  n,  and  m.  Title  I  i  icen- 
tlve  payments  are  designed  to  mal  e  in- 
vestment in  rural  areas  equally  a'  trac- 
tive to  strong  national  corporatio  is  as 
Investments  in  nonrural  areas. 

Title  n  provides  grants  to  accon  pany 
pollution  abatement  loans  of  Fai  nets 
Home  Administration.  These  are  <  irely 
needed.  Many  small  towns  want  and  need 
to  increase  solid  waste  disposal  and  i  &wer 
treatment  facilities  up  to  the  stani  ards 
needed  to  meet  national  water  an  I  air 
quality  criteria.  They  simply  canno'  now 
do  so.  They  do  not  have  the  tax  tase; 
nor  the  potential  of  future  incon  b.  If 
they  try  to  meet  national  standards  they 
will  simply  have  to  go  out  of  bus  ness. 

Mr.  President,  S.  3462  also  pr  vides 
for,  and  requires,  careful  coordil  atlon 
among  all  of  the  Federal  and  Stat  pro- 
grams that  contribute  to  rural  de^  elop- 
ment  in  terms  not  only  of  local  neei  i  and 
aspiration,  but  in  terms  of  nationaI%oals 
as  well. 

The  bill  puts  a  great  deal  of  emp 
upon  the  general  rural  development 
ning  and  coordination  sictivlties  o: 
multicoimty  planning  and  develi 
districts  that  have  been  set  up  in 
all  the  States,  either  by  State  law 
Oovernor's  proclamation. 

Enactment  of  title  I  of  the  bill  w 
greatly  strengthen  these  areawide 
ning  and  development  district  comntis- 
sions. 

Each  would  be  authorized  to  estab] 
finajicial   subsidiaries   which   would 
chartered  to  conduct  the  business 
borrower-owned      rural      develop 
credit  system  within  the  area  cov 
by  the  planning  and  development  dis- 
trict.  These  district  flnancial   ag 
would  become  federally  chartered 
development  credit  agencies. 

Each  district  agency  would  be 
nl2sed  imder  State  law.  and  wi 
owned  ultimately  by  the  local  bom 
and  by  the  local  private  banks 
whom  they  obtain  their  loans.  No 
ect  could  be  financed  that  is  incon 
with  the  general  purpose  rursd  d 
ment  plan  formulated  by  the  pi 
and  development  district.  This  ts 
cordance  with  the  spirit  of  Clrculi 


95  issued  by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget. 

Likewise  in  title  n.  no  project  could  be 
financed  by  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion if  the  proposed  undertaking  Is  in- 
consistent with  the  district  plan.  More- 
over, these  districts  would  be  reimbursed 
for  the  cost  of  reviewing  each  project. 

Safeguards  have  been  provided  in  the 
UU  to  assiire  that  rural  development 
plans  and  projects  developed  and  ap- 
proved by  such  districts  shall  not  be  in- 
consistent with,  but  rather  shall  be  sup- 
portive of,  overall  national  goals  and  high 
priority  concerns. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
section  1702  beginning  on  page  153  of  the 
bill,  particularly  the  last  paragraph  of 
subsection  1702(b).  This  paragraph  pro- 
vides that — 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  proylde  leadership  and  co- 
ordination within  the  Executive  Branch  and 
shall  aasume  responsibility  for  coordinating 
a  nationwide  rural  development  program. . . . 

Thus,  careful  attention  to  national 
goals  and  priorities  are  assured  by  the 
coordinatlve  authority  and  responsibility 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  He  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  formulate  and 
report  to  the  Congress  annually  on  na- 
tional rural  development  goals  and  the 
progress  made  in  attaining  them. 

The  hand  of  the  Secretary,  In  this  re- 
gard, might  be  strengthened  If  we  pro- 
vided him  with  a  broadly  based  rural  de- 
velopment planning  board  or  similar 
body  to  assist  him  to  establish  rural  de- 
velopment goals  and  to  coordinate  the 
woiic  of  State-established  district  plan- 
ning and  development  commissions.  Such 
a  National  Riutd  Development  Planning 
Board,  drawn  from  a  wide  cross  section 
geographically,  and  representing  the  var- 
ious interests  and  concerns  In  rural  de- 
velopment, might  be  very  helpful  to  the 
Secretary  in  formulating  rural  develop- 
ment goals,  in  assessing  progress  toward 
established  goals,  and  to  giiard  against 
unintended  and  unexpected  adverse  side 
effects  of  any  kind.  Moreover,  such  a 
board  would  strengthen  the  Secretary's 
hand  in  making  certain  that  national 
priorities  are  fully  considered  and  taken 
into  accoimt  in  local,  district,  and  State 
rural  development  planning  as  it  is  re- 
quired and  encouraged  under  titles  I,  n, 
and  ni  of  S.  3462. 

I  have  given  considerable  thought  to 
introducing  an  apprcvriate  amendment 
to  the  bill  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  such  an  advisory  national  rural 
development  planning  board.  A  careful 
reading  of  the  bill  and  of  existing  law 
indicates  that  specific  statutory  provision 
is  not  necessary. 

But  I  do  wish  at  this  time  to  indicate 
the  desirability  of  setting  up  such  a  Na- 
tional Rural  Development  Planning 
Board,  advisory  to  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture. I  believe  the  necessary  board 
can  be  established  by  the  Secretary  with- 
out amending  the  bill.  If  the  Secretary 
should  find  that  specific  statutory  provi- 
sion for  the  board  would  be  desirable 
from  his  standpoint,  he  can  include  that 
recommendation  in  his  first  required  re- 
port to  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  hopeful  that  we 
can  adopt  this  Rural  Development  Act  of 


1972  in  its  entirety.  The  programs  in  Its 
different  parts  depend  for  their  greatest 
potential  uixm  the  other  parts.  The  bill 
was  developed  by  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture and  Forestry  in  a  truly  non- 
partisan manner.  Ideas  In  the  bill  came 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and  parti- 
sanship did  not  enter  into  our  delibera- 
tions. This  is  not  a  Republican  bill  or  a 
Democrat  bill.  It  Is  a  rural  America  bUl; 
it  is  a  bill  to  Insure  the  future  productiv- 
ity and  tranquility  of  our  cities  as  much 
as  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  in  the 
countryside. 

In  the  field  of  agriculture  our  great  re- 
search and  educational  institutions  ran 
50  years  ahead  of  our  action  and  credit 
programs.  But  in  S.  3462,  we  are  putting 
the  different  parts  together  right  from 
the  start.  Title  vn  research,  education. 
Inspirational  and  organizational  leader- 
ship provisions  are  bsMsked  up  right  from 
the  start  with  the  credit  resources  and 
rural  location  incentives  to  give  meaning 
and  application  to  scientific  research  re- 
sults. The  committee  has  fashioned  this 
bill  as  a  total  systems  approach,  apply- 
ing the  same  kind  of  complementing 
components  as  proved  so  successful  in 
reaching  the  moon. 

The  President's  Task  Force  cm  Rural 
Development  stated  that  rural  develop- 
ment is  like  the  staves  in  a  barrel.  You 
need  all  the  staves  in  place  before  the 
barrel  will  hold  water.  The  bill  before  us 
will  put  those  staves  into  place  for  a  com- 
plete barrel.  Our  Nation  is  rapidly  be- 
coming a  coastal  population,  leaving  our 
great  continental  spaces  tmderiwpulated 
and  underutilized.  Enactment  of  S.  3462, 
the  Rural  Development  Act  of  1972,  will 
do  a  great  deal  to  reverse  this  adverse 
trend. 

Before  closing,  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
compliment  the  distinguished  committee 
chairman  (Mr.  Talmadge)  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  (Mr.  Millxr)  as 
well  as  the  distinguished  Jimior  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey)  who 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Rural  Develop- 
ment Subcommittee,  for  the  effective  and 
gracious  maimer  In  which  they  have  con- 
ducted committee  deliberations  on  this 
bill.  All  ideas  were  welcome.  I  appreci- 
ate the  support  they  have  given  for  in- 
clusions in  the  bill  of  many  specific  pro- 
visions that  are  particularly  adapted  to 
solution  of  the  rural  problems  of  my 
State  of  Oklahoma  and  other  States  of 
the  Great  Plains. 

I  wish  also  to  express  my  appreciation 
for  the  opportunity  to  have  served  on  the 
Rural  Development  Subcommittee  imder 
the  inspired  and  dedicated  loEulership  of 
Senator  HnicFHunr. 

Appreciation  also  must  be  expressed  to 
the  large  number  of  persons  and  organi- 
zations that  gave  freely  of  their  time  and 
talent  to  appear  before  oiu-  hearings  and 
to  send  up  their  letters  and  proposals  for 
Improving  the  various  bills  that  we  had 
before  us. 

The  bill  now  under  consideration  Is 
truly  the  product  of  many  minds.  It  re- 
flects the  knowledge  and  concern  of 
many  leaders.  Including  President  Nlxon 
and  all  50  Oovemors,  who  have  sent  up 
lengthy  reports  and  studies  with  their 
recommendations  for  needed  action. 

Mr.  President,  tbls  is  truly  an  all- 
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American  bill  for  rural  America.  I  urge 
its  9/iiapiOctL 

I  wish  to  sum  up  my  remaiics  by  say- 
ing that  apparently  the  major  debate,  the 
major  oontooversy,  over  this  measure  Is 
going  to  revolve  around  whether  or  not 
we  should  create  a  rural  development 
bank  or  whether  the  responsibility 
should  be  with  the  existing  Farmers 
Home  Administration.  I  have  been  a  bor- 
rower of  the  Farmers  Home  Admlnis- 
tration.  I  admire  ttie  agency  greatly.  I 
think  it  has  probaUy  done  more  to  h^ 
our  farming  area  than  any  other  agency 
the  Oovemment  has  created.  But  Its 
hands  are  full.  Its  Administrator  has  re- 
peatedly called  upcKi  me,  telling  me  of 
the  difficulty  he  has  handling  his  present 
req>onsiblllties  with  the  small  staff  and 
low  budget  provided  by  the  Congress. 

TO  me  the  argument  that  the  rural 
development  bank  system  means  cre- 
ating a  new  large  bureaucracy  when  the 
present  Farmers  Home  Administration 
could  handle  these  responsibilities  makes 
no  sense.  It  is  going  to  require  a  larger 
agency  if  this  reqx>nsiblll^  Is  going  to 
be  authorized  in  the  law.  It  seems  to  me 
to  make  better  sense  to  create  a  single 
agency  which  has  the  re^Kosibillty  of 
making  available  money  to  rural  Amer- 
ica and  which  has  money  available  from 
the  money  market,  and  not  depend  on 
m>propriatian8. 

I.  therefore,  feel  Congress  would  make 
a  serious  mistake  if  it  turned  this  respon- 
sibility over  to  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration and  failed  to  create  the 
rural  development  bank  system  as  this 
bill  would  require.  I  feel  that  in  the  crux 
of  the  bill,  and  I  Intend  to  strongly  sup- 
port the  proposal  Included  in  the  origi- 
nal draft  of  the  legislation. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  TALMADQE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  may  be 
inserted  in  the  Record  a  memorandum 
entitled  "Questions  and  Answers,"  rdat- 
Ing  to  titles  I  and  n  of  the  bill,  at  tUs 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
8.  3462:  RtntAL  Dkvxlopmznt  Act  or  1973 — 

QlTIBTIOirS    AMD    ANBWXB8 

1.  Why  la  this  Act  needed?  HMn't  migra- 
tion to  cities  slowed? 

True,  migration  has  slowed  but  it  stUl 
causes  great  pressure  on  many  urban  areas. 
Moreover,  the  quality  of  life  of  people  re- 
maining in  hundreds  of  rural  communities 
is  marked  by  a  deterioration  oi  amenities,  a 
decline  of  job  opportunities,  and  outmigra- 
tton  of  younger  people  in  search  of  a  better 
life.  This  disrupts  lives,  lessens  hope,  and  im- 
pedes our  national  prosperity.  It  is  Increas- 
ingly clear  that  a  hit-and-miss  i^pproach  will 
neither  retard  migration  to  the  cities  nor 
Improve  the  w«U-being  of  rural  areas.  Be- 
cause tbls  act  provides  for  a  nationwide  in- 
tegrated i4>proach.  It  offers  new  promise  that 
"rural  renewal"  can  be  a  reality  instead  of 
rhetoric. 

2.  With  the  Federal  government  now  in- 
volved very  deeply  In  the  credit  and  finan- 
cial picture  with  agencies  ranging  aU  the 
way  from  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  Van- 
nie  Mae,  from  the  Small  Bnatnees  Admlnla* 
tration  to  the  Lockheed  and  Penn  Central 
loans,  why  do  we  need  still  another  natltm- 
wlde  network  of  Federal  credit  agencies  for 
rural  development? 

In  q>lte  of  the  multiplicity  of  Federal  loan 
prognuns  and  FederaUy-sponaored  and  as- 


sisted credit  agencies  and  regulations,  the 
OoDgrea  has  never  provided,  and  the  nation 
does  not  now  have,  a  general  loan  program 
to  «it»«Ti#m  private  domestic  enterprise  of  aU 
kinds.  It  does  not  have  a  credit  program  for 
aU  kinds  of  Kiteiprlses  that  reaches  into  all 
rural  areas. 

There  are  a  few  loan  programs  for  q>ecial 
kinds  of  private  economic  enterprise  such 
as  smaU  business  or  fishery  loans,  or  for  es- 
pedaUy  depressed  areas,  or  for  particular 
■lass  of  bxismess;  but  there  is  none  whatso- 
ever available  for  the  ordinary  borrower  who 
wants  to  take  on  particularty  dUBcult  and 
venturesome  projects  that  wUl  build  the 
rural  areas  of  our  country  and  help  reverse 
the  flight  of  our  people  from  the  land. 

Research  reports  both  of  public  agencies 
and  private  research  funds  have  on  the  con- 
trary discovered  that  the  financial  systems 
of  many  rural  areas  are  not  even  vary  weU 
articulated  with  the  national  finance  com- 
munity and  that  the  outflow  of  savings  and 
investments  from  rural  areas  Is  considerably 
greater  than  the  Inflow  of  capital  funds  into 
the  areas,  when  Just  the  opposite  needs  to  be 
the  case. 

3.  Would  not  TlUe  I  Juet  add  a  lot  of  addi- 
tional and  unneoeaaary  biueaueraey  when 
you  already  have  a  natl<mwide  banking  sys- 
tem and  hundreds  of  Fsderal  and  State 
Credit  Agencies.  Why  add  stlU  amothw? 

Scientific  reeearch  studies  of  rural  hous- 
ing and  rural  economic  enterprise  as  weU 
as  of  rural  community  facilities  of  various 
kinds,  indicates  that  one  of  the  major  fac- 
ton  holding  back  more  rapid  economic 
growth  in  small  communities  and  rural 
America  is  a  sort  of  voluntary  credit-ration- 
ing which  causes  a  shortage  of  venture  equity 
ci4>ital  In  rural  areas. 

It's  not  Just  a  matter  of  high  interest  rates 
but  more  often  the  sheer  lack  <rf  available 
credit  at  any  Interest  rate.  And  lack  of  Imag- 
inative, creative  use  of  credit  in  rural 
areas.  Kven  rural  residents  have  found  It 
much  easier  and  oonvezUent  to  send  their 
investoients  to  Wall  Street  than  to  put  the 
money  to  work  at  home.  So  we're  trying  In 
this  bill  to  set  up  an  institution  that  will 
gather  up  that  money  and  other  money  on 
Wall  Street  and  put  It  to  work  building 
Countryside  XTSA. 

4.  What  can  these  banks  do  that  you  are 
setting  up  to  do  that  other  banks  can't  do? 

"nie  new  bill  enlists  and  Invites  the  fuU 
participation  in  the  new  rural  credit  system 
of  local,  national  and  state  banks.  The  faot 
is  that  for  a  complex  of  reasons,  the  smaU 
country  bank  simply  has  been  unable  to  meet 
the  credit  needs  of  rural  America;  the  pro- 
poeed  legislation  will  give  them  a  helping 
hand  and  backup  their  efforts  to  do  what 
many  of  them  would  like  to  be  able  to  do. 

5.  Do  you  really  believe  that  making  a  lot 
of  money  avaUable  in  rural  America  wUI 
"keep  'em  down  on  the  farm"  and  attract  Im- 
migrants from  the  cities? 

Yes,  we  do.  Otir  people,  a  large  share  at 
whom  already  want  to  live  in  town  and  cotm- 
try  America,  just  cant  live  where  they  want 
to  if  there  is  no  Job,  and  practically  no 
schools,  and  no  water  or  sewer  or  garbage 
collection.  Our  bUl  provides  the  credit  and 
other  flnancial  resources  required  to  biilld 
the  job  creating  business  and  industrial  en- 
terprises, to  OHUtruct  and  operate  truly 
modem  community  faculties  of  all  kinds. 
We  think  that  Jobs  and  higher  quality  en- 
vironment and  services  will  make  people 
want  to  stay  near  their  ancestral  homes 
and  will  atta-act  others  to  Join  them. 

6.  Can  just  anytMdy  get  a  loan? 

Any  firm,  cooperative,  corporate,  non- 
profit, partnership  or  Individual  proprietor- 
ship, and  all  forms  of  local  governments 
and  their  instrumentalities  and  public 
and  quasi-public  bodies  are  eligible.  But 
they  can  qualify  for  financial  assistance  only 
if  the  project  they  propoee  to  undertake 
will  represent  a  net  increase  in  economic 
activity  both  for  the  Nation  and  for  the 


rural  area  where  located.  We're  not  inter- 
ested, in  fact  we  are  opposed,  to  financing 
nm-a-way  industries.  Moreover,  the  pro- 
poeed  project,  before  it  can  qualify  for  a 
loan  must  prove  out  in  a  strict  feaslbUlty 
study  to  be  a  thorough  sound  repayable 
economic  undertaking  that  wUl  contribute 
directly  or  indirectly  to  what  the  blU  calls 
"rxiral   development  purposes". 

7.  What  are  those,  "rural  development  pur- 
poses"? 

The  President  of  the  United  SUtes  and 
his  staff,  and  a  special  rural  development 
task  force  that  he  established:  and  the 
Comimlsslon  on  Rural  Poverty  of  the  pre- 
vious Administration — aU — studied  this 
problem  carefully  and  earnestly.  They  foxmd 
huge  gaps  In  public  services,  cultural  op- 
portuiUtlee,  jobs,  and  credit  in  rural  areas. 
They  recommended  establishment  of  a  rural 
development  credit  bank  slmUar  to  one  con- 
tained m  our  bill.  Then  the  President  and 
his  staff  went  further  and  developed  a  bil- 
lion dollar  program  of  rural  development 
projects  that  needed  to  be  undertaken.  We 
have  accepted  the  long  list  of  rural  develop- 
ment projects  and  ptupoees  reconunended  by 
the  Administration  In  Its  rural  revenue  shar- 
ing proposal  as  the  list  of  purposes  we  have 
put  in  our  bUl  as  the  uaea  for  which  the 
«T»«.T»»ii».i  resources  made  available  may  be 
used.  We  commend  the  President  for  his 
rural  development  goals  and  we  now  pro- 
pose establishing  a  financial  system  by 
which  they  can  be  attained. 

8.  Woiild  your  new  program,  for  example, 
make  ftinds  available  to  construct  and  oper- 
ate a  catfish  packing  plant? 

Yes. 

0.  A  fiimlture  factory? 

Yes. 

10.  A  steel  mill  in  a  cotton  field  such  as 
was  buUt  several  years  ago  in  South  Caro- 
lina? 

Yes. 

11.  An  industrial  park  complete  with  sewer 
and  water  connections  and  electric  power? 

Yes. 

13.  How  about  the  factory  buildings? 

Yes. 

13.  And  the  machinery,  and  working  capi- 
tal and  payrolls? 

Yes. 

14.  Could  the  resources  of  the  Regional 
Rural  Development  Credit  Bank  be  used  to 
run  some  existing  business  into  bankruptcy? 

No. 

16.  If  I  am  a  relatively  enterprising  young 
businessman  wUh  a  relatively  modest  nest 
egg,  bow  can  I  get  into  the  action  under  the 
provisions  of  S.  3462. 

One  promising  place  to  start  would  be  with 
a  visit  to  the  multi-county  planning  and  de- 
velopment agency,  for  the  area  you're  inter- 
ested in  looking  into. 

The  staff  of  the  district  planning  commis- 
sion can  guide  you  to  information  concern- 
ing potential  private  enterprise  rural  devel- 
cement  projects  that  the  commission  thinks 
Is  necessary  and  sound  from  an  economic 
standpoint,  as  part  of  the  overaU  areawide 
development  plan  for  the  district. 

Here  you  can  also  find  out  what  other  sup- 
porting enterprises  and  ounmunlty  servloes 
such  as  industrial  parks,  water  and  waste 
dl^meal  systems,  access  roads,  airports,  and 
developmeivtal  highways  are  planned  that 
wUl  help  make  your  propoeed  busineas  a 
greater  success. 

They  wlU,  then,  probably  suggest  that  you 
visit  a  local  national  or  state  bank  of  yovir 
choice  and  discuss  your  ^>eclflc  prc^xMal. 

If  you  have  a  sound  proposal  that  ^ecks 
out  with  the  areawide  plan  and  the  feasibfi- 
Ity  study  Indicates  a  repayable  propoeltton, 
you  then  submit  your  i4>plloation  to  the 
bank  of  yoiir  choice. 

"Hie  bank  then  may  discount  your  loan 
with  the  Regional  Rural  Development  Bank 
Agency,  or  obtain  a  guarantee  or  mortgage 
insurance  on  it,  or  obtain  a  participation,  if 
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the  loan  exceeds  the  size  the  local  bank  mux 
make. 

The  District  Rural  Development  Cn  dlt 
Agency  using  funds  obtained  from  the  ite- 
glonal  Bank,  which  had  sold  Ita  debenti  res 
on  the  central  money  market,  will  make;  the 
loan  to  you  to  construct  and  start  upjthe 
business  you  have  In  mind. 

In  addition,  you  can  obtain  expert 
nlcal  advice  on  various  phases  of  your 
ductlon,  management  and  marketing 
lems. 

If   the  loan  for  which  you  apply   _ 
secure  enough  to  warrant  a  bard  credit 
from   the   Rural   Development   Credit 
System,  the  local   bank  or  District  >_ 

may  refer  you  to  the  local  office  of  wL 

now  the  Farmers  Home  AdmlnlstratlonTand 
you  may  be  able  to  obUln  a  guaranteed  In' 
sured  or  direct  loan  from  that  agency  oven 
though  your  loan  Is  too  risky  for  the  fully 
self-financed  Rural  Development  Bank]  to 
approve. 

16.  Why  disturb  the  organizational  stfuc 
ture  of  Farmers  Home  Administration  1 1  It 
now  exists? 

Farmers  Home  Administration  now  caj  rles 
out  a  wide  range  of  different  kinds  of  :  lan 
programs.  We  are  proposing  In  Title  I  to 
expand  Its  scope  even  further.  The  Oomi  Ut- 
tee  feels  that  greater  attention  to  f  irm 
credit  and  to  non-farm  rural  credit  cai  be 
given  If  we  reorganize  Farmers  Home  Adn  In- 
Istratlon  Into  two  more  specialized  agenjes, 
each  with  a  Presidential  appointee  atllts 
head.  i 

17.  Does  this  new  bill  mean  that  you  tbfpk 
the  farm  loan  programs  ought  to  be  down- 
graded? r 

No.  To  the  contrary  the  reorganization 
provided  In  S.  3482  U  for  the  purpose  itf 
upgrading  the  farm  operating,  farm  ownei  - 
ship,  and  agricultural  emergency  loan  pn  » 
grams  by  giving  them  the  full-time  attentlc  n 
and  leadership  of  a  top  level  Administrate  r, 
who  will  be  nominated  by  the  President  and 
confirmed  by  the  Senate.  Under  existing 
ganlzatlon  structure,  the  farm  loans  are 
coming  more  and  more  diluted  for  the 
mlnlstrator's  attention  by  the  rapidly 
pandlng  housing  and  community  faci: 
and  other  non-farm  credit  programs  of 
agency.  We  think  that  farm  credit  in  Fa 
ers  Home  Administration  is  important  enoi 
to  have  a  full-time  administrator  of  its  oi 

18.  Wouldn't  your  new  Regional  Rural  _„ 
velopment  Banks  and  their  local  agenclps 
and  participants  tend  to  run  existing  ban' 
out  of  business  and  compete  with  other  P< 
eral  credit  programs  such  as  Ekx>nomlc  L. 
velopment  Administration  and  Small  Biuj 
ness  Administration? 

No.  Our  bill  proposes  to  enlist  and  eL^  „ 
the  service  and  credit  resources  of  local  ban; 
and  other  credit  institutions.  In  fact,  o\ 
bill  Invites  them  to  become  members  of  tl 
Rural  Development  Credit  System.  Moreovi 
provision  Is  made  for  banks  and  other  &na 
clal  institutions  to  become  part  owners  ai 
voting  members  of  the  Regional  Banks  ai 
District  Rural  Development  Credit  Agendi 

As  for  competition  with  SBA  and  EDA  ai 
with  other  Federal  and  State  credit  agenclc 
our  bill  has  provisions  that  would  Just  slmpl 
keep  that  from  happening.  No  prospects 
borrower  Is  ell^ble  to  obtain  a  locm  and  oth( 
financial  assistance  from  the  new  progras 
If  he  Is  eligible  for  and  can  obtain  needi 
credit  within  a  reasonable  time  on  reasoi 
able  terms  from  existing  private  or  pub! 
credit  sources. 

We  look  to  the  Institutions  we  propose 
establish  to  supplement  and  not  replace  tJ 
credit  already  available  In  towns  and 
countryside  from  private  and  public  sourc 
The  need  to  recapitalize  rural  America  Is  ,.- 
great  that  there  are  more  credit  needs  thi  n 
all  of  them  together  can  meet  If  we  real  ly 
get  going  on  revitalizing  the  economy  of  o  ir 
great  hinterlands. 

19.  Does  not  the  new  bank  and  other  pt  >- 
posed  new  credit  agencies  In  Titles  I  and  a 
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completely  duplicate  what  Fanners  Home 
Administration  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Oommunlty  FacUltlea  Ad- 
ministration c€  Housing  and  UrtNtn  Derel- 
opment  are  already  doing? 

No.  In  fact,  we  propose  to  expand  the  loan 
authorizations  of  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion in  Title  II  and  divide  It  into  two  top 
level  action  agencies  as  a  way  of  meeting 
rural  equity  capital  financial  needs  that  the 
Rural  Development  Banks  cannot  meet.  As 
for  taking  business  away  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
there  are  4S,000  rural  commimltles  that  lack 
adequate  sewers  and  38,000  that  la^  ade- 
quate water  systems.  This  Is  not  to  mention 
the  still  unmeasured  need  for  Industrial 
parks,  outdoor  recreation  facilities,  cultural 
and  social  centers,  garbage  collection  sys- 
tems, access  roads  and  developmental  hlgh- 
wajrs,  airports  and  rural  mass  transportation 
that  Is  needed  to  revitalize  rural  America, 
move  It  OS  dead  center  and  up  to  past  the 
point  of  self-generated  eoonc«nlc  take  off. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
express  my  support  of  S.  3462.  the  Rural 
Development  Act  of  1972,  a  far-reaching 
proposal  designed  to  strengthen  the 
farms  and  rural  communities  of  our 
country. 

In  the  past  20  years  as  farm  tech- 
nology and  productivity  advanced,  we 
found  that  it  took  fewer  and  fewer 
fanners  to  produce  the  food  and  fiber 
needed  by  our  rapidly  expanding  popu- 
lation. We  are  told  over  and  over  that 
agriculture  is  the  success  story  of  our 
time.  This  success  cost  much  in  sacrifice 
and  suffering  on  the  part  of  millions  of 
farmers  who.  for  a  variety  of  reasons — 
inadequate  size  of  farm,  lack  of  capital, 
low  farm  prices,  advanced  age,  poor 
health,  displacement  by  machinery,  lack 
of  opportunity  for  off-farm  employ- 
ment— to  name  only  a  few — were  forced 
off  the  land  and  into  urban  areas.  Some 
were  able  to  earn  adequate  incomes; 
many  more  were  not.  And,  as  this  tide 
of  migration  from  the  farms  ran,  small 
town  merchants  and  bankers — the  people 
who  supplied  the  necessary  services  to 
farmers  for  their  livelihoods — were 
forced  from  the  main  streets  of  our  rural 
communities.  North  E>akota  has  many  of 
these  small  ghost  towns.  They  are  a  sad 
sight  and  a  reproach  to  all  for  our  failure 
to  recognize  the  interdependence  of  cities 
and  towns  and  the  land.  We  have  not  es- 
tablished a  balanced  national  growth 
policy. 

One  of  the  most  damaging  kinds  of 
population  shifts  was  spotlighted  by  Dr. 
K.  A.  Oilles.  vice  president  for  agricul- 
ture of  North  Dakota  State  University 
at  Fargo,  who  stated  in  testimony  before 
the  Rural  Development  Subcommittee 
last  fall  that  populations  in  our  State  are 
due  primarily  to  people  between  the  ages 
of  25  and  54,  "the  group  that  is  most 
productive,  most  capable  of  assisting 
themselves  and  society"  who  "leave  the 
State  and  enter  professional,  technical 
and  managerial  employment  in  urban 
areas  where  there  are  social  and  eco- 
nomic opportunities." 

Mr.  President,  in  considering  the  legis- 
lation before  us  today,  there  is  a  danger 
of  misimderstanding  its  intent  by  think- 
ing it  would  benefit  only  small  industries 
and  businessmen:  that  farmers  would 
not  profit  by  its  terms.  This  Is  not  true. 
The  aid  provided  here  could  open  up  new 
opportimlties  for  farmers  to  extend  their 


operations  beyond  the  farm-gate,  into 
improved  marketing  channels  for  their 
products,  giving  them  much-needed 
strengthened  economic  power.  Fbr  in- 
stance, at  this  time  In  North  Dakota,  sev- 
eral groups  of  sugar  beet  producers  lo- 
cated on  the  rich  farmland  of  the  Red 
River  Valley  are  seeking  sufficient  capi- 
tal to  establish  their  own  cooperative 
sugar  processing  plants.  The  demand  for 
sugar  is  there;  the  productive  capacity  of 
the  land  is  there;  the  energy  and  vision 
of  the  farmers  is  there  as  well  as  the 
co<q}eration  of  local  communities.  It  is 
adequate  financing  that  is  not  available. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  in  the 
Rkcoro  a  letter  I  have  received  from 
members  of  the  Credit  Committee  of  the 
Production  Credit  Association  at  Oraf- 
ton,  N.  Dak.,  expressing  support  for  the 
new  credit  agency  and  expanded  FHA 
authorities  proposed  in  title  I  of  S.  3462 
because  of  the  potential  financial  help 
that  could  be  provided  sugar  beet  grow- 
ers in  establishing  their  own  processing 
plants. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
from  the  Production  Credit  Association 
Orafton,  N.  Dak.,  be  included  in  my  re- 
marks at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro,  as 
follows: 

PaoDucnoK  CazDrr  Association, 

Orafton.  ti.  Dak.,  April  4. 1972. 
Hon.  QiTEimN  N.  BvaoiCK. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DcAs  QtrENTDf:  Your  news  release  of  March 
33rd  pertaining  to  your  Riu^  Development 
Act  of  1972  (S-2223)  was  reviewed  by  the 
Production  Credit  Association  Credit  Com- 
mittee on  April  4. 

We  are  greatly  concerned  by  the  uncertain 
future  that  the  family  farm  type  stigar  beet 
operation  faces  In  the  Red  River  Valley.  The 
proposal  for  beet  growers  to  purchase  the  fa- 
cilities of  the  American  Crystal  Sugar  Com- 
pany Is  creating  real  problems  with  farmers' 
plans  for  financing. 

We  find  that  most  of  our  members  could 
not  provide  the  collateral  for  a  loan  large 
enough  to  pay  their  production  costs  and 
also  provide  the  capital  for  the  beet  mill  pur- 
chase. 

In  addition  the  fanner's  share  of  his  beet 
tonnage  will  be  hard  put  to  pay  operation 
costs.  Interest,  and  repay  loans  for  other 
capital  Investment. 

Therefore,  we  do  support  your  effect  to  pro- 
Tide  a  source  of  capital  for  the  beet  farmen 
of  this  area  so  that  a  cooperative  beet  proc- 
essing industry  can  be  established  In  the 
Red  River  Valley. 

LOSIfX  HiLLXX, 

Hbtbt  O.  LxTNinm, 
CHASI.BB  TSorraBUBBr, 
Uevibera  of  OreAtt  Committee,  Produe- 

tlon  Credit  AB»oeiation,  Orafton.  N. 

Dak. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  for  dec- 
ades, capital  has  poured  out  of  rural 
America  into  the  money  markets  of  the 
East.  That  capital  has  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  building  Mi^-rise  mmrt- 
ment  buildings,  new  subuzto  and  shop- 
ping centers,  vacation  resorts  and  fac- 
tories. Our  quest  for  bigness — ^I  h<v>e  our 
past  quest  for  bigness  made  it  possible 
for  the  numeylenders  to  approve  urban- 
oriented  investments  requiring  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  while  denying  to 
rural  communities  the  more  modest  sums 
that  are  the  needed  Ufeblood. 
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The  principal  provisions  of  the  Rural 
Development  Act  of  1972  create  a  com- 
prehensive system  of  credit  for  the  de- 
velopment of  rural  America.  This  in- 
volves the  establishment  of  a  borrower- 
owned  and  controlled  rural  development 
credit  system  modeled  after  the  highly 
successful  farm  credit  system  which 
services  the  credit  needs  of  farmers  but 
not  the  credit  needs  of  rural  based  busi- 
nesses and  industries.  In  developing  the 
necessary  framework  of  financial  struc- 
tures of  this  new  lending  agency,  the 
initiative  of  local  officials  and  residents 
who  know  best  the  resources  and  require- 
ments of  the  area,  whether  coimty,  mul- 
ticounty.  State  or  regional,  and  the  co- 
operation of  existing  private  lending 
agencies  within  the  area,  would  be  basic 
ingredients.  Knowledgeable  and  experi- 
enced people  will  respond  to  this  new 
opportunity  to  channel  their  energy  and 
enthusiasm  into  meaningful  community 
growth.  The  agency  would  not  spring  into 
being  overnight.  It  would  be  the  result 
of  most  careful  planning  and  supervi- 
sion, as  was  the  farm  credit  system  with 
its  various  agencies. 

This  bill,  in  addition,  expands  the  loan- 
making  authorities  of  the  Fanners 
Home  Administration  so  that  the  FHA 
could  make  rural  development  loans  to 
borrowers  unable  to  get  credit  elsewhere 
just  as.  imder  existing  authorities,  it  is 
a  credit  source  of  last  resort  to  farmers 
who  are  not  able  to  borrow  from  private 
banks  or  the  farm  credit  system.  In  both 
cases,  emphasis  would  be  placed  on  full 
cooperation  with  local  banks,  further 
strengthening  local  services.  This  coordi- 
nated expansion  of  credit  services  was 
originally  contained  in  S.  2223,  which  I 
cosponsored. 

Among  the  important  provisions  of  S. 
3462  are  amendments  to  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Plood  Prevention  Act  that 
would  enable  many  small  rural  com- 
munities that  are  not  now  financially 
able  to  make  optimum  use  of  reservoir 
sites  or  to  complete  watershed  projects 
initiated  under  the  able  and  enthusiastic 
leadership  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice and  local  soil  conservation  districts. 
The  Watershed  Act.  Public  Law  566. 
needs  to  be  expanded  to  provide  for  long- 
term  contracting  for  installation  of  land 
treatment  measures.  Farmers  and  ranch- 
ers can  better  plan  and  systematically 
program  the  installation  of  such  meas- 
ures over  a  period  of  years  if  they  know 
the  extent  of  Federal  participation. 
Treatment  of  sediment-producing  areas 
in  the  drainage  area  above  water-im- 
pounding structures  must  precede  the 
construction  of  the  structure.  I  cannot 
overemphasize  the  importance  of  this 
kind  of  work  in  North  Dakota.  The  value 
of  long-term  contracting  authority  has 
been  well  demonstrated  in  North  Dakota 
in  'he  Great  Plains  conservation  pro- 
gram, also  administered  by  SCS. 

Authority  is  also  provided  for  Federal 
cost  sharing  for  storage  of  water  to  meet 
present  municipal,  industrial,  and  rural 
community  needs,  including  water  qual- 
ity management.  In  many  areas  the  to- 
pography or  geology  limits  the  numbers 
of  sites  suitable  for  water  storage  struc- 
tures. It  is  shortsighted  to  build  a  struc- 
ture for  a  limited  number  of  purposes  if 
additional  needs  could  be  acccHnmodated. 


Unfortunately  this  happois  when  local 
cooununlties  cannot  afford  to  pay  the 
costs  involved  in  enlarging  the  structure. 
Federal  cost  sharing  for  the  water  stor- 
age needed  to  eaihance  the  economic 
growth  potential  of  communities  and  to 
control  pollution  is  well  justified. 

A  number  of  other  needed  improve- 
ments of  the  Watershed  Protection  and 
Flood  Control  Act  are  in  this  proposal, 
originally  introduced  as  S.  2981,  which  I 
cosponsored. 

The  Rural  Development  Act  contains 
other  important  rural  development  meas- 
ures, including  a  program  of  grants  for 
rural  community  fire  protection  and  a 
program  involving  our  public  and  private 
colleges  in  research  and  education  for 
rural  nonfarm  development  and  small 
farm  development.  The  resources  of  the 
Cooperative  Extension  Service  would  be 
used  to  help  the  operations  of  small  farms 
earn  more  with  their  present  land,  en- 
abling them  to  achieve  higher  levels  of 
living  if  they  choose  to  remain  on  their 
farms. 

The  primary  focus  of  this  bill  on  the 
strengthening  of  rural  communities 
while  at  the  same  time  offering  many  im- 
proved services  to  farmers.  I  would  not. 
however,  be  fairly  representing  the  farm- 
ers of  my  State  if  I  did  not  emphasize 
that  the  health  and  vitality  and  possi- 
bilities of  expanding  economic  opportu- 
ni^  in  small  rural  communities  are 
based  on  the  economic  well-being  of  in- 
come-producing family  farms.  Rural 
America  ne^  the  assistance  offered  in 
this  legislation,  but  rural  America  needs 
a  level  of  prices  for  farm  commodities 
that  will  permit  farm  families  to  make 
their  full  contribution  to  the  economic 
life  of  rural  communities. 

Farm  programs  authorized  by  the  Ag- 
ricultural Act  of  1970  are  not  being  ad- 
ministered in  a  way  to  bring  permanent 
economic  strength  to  farm  income.  Be- 
fore many  months  have  passed,  farm  leg- 
islation to  succeed  the  act  of  1970  must 
be  devised  and  enacted.  Debate  on  S. 
3462  will,  I  am  confident,  demonstrate  to 
all  Members  of  Congress— regardless  of 
their  State  or  district — that  our  na- 
tional well-being  requires  a  strong  coim- 
tryside  and  that  a  healthy  countryside 
depends  on  farm  programs  designed  and 
administered  so  that  family  farmers  are 
adequately  rewarded  for  their  services. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry Committee  is  to  be  commended  for 
his  leadership  of  that  committee  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 

BIPAITTSAN    APPKOACH 

As  a  member  of  that  committee  the 
past  3  years,  and  8  years  in  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee  before  that.  I  am 
convinced  farm  legislation  cannot  be 
passed  without  bipartisan  support.  I  am 
also  confident  that  most  of  my  colleagues 
are  aware  of  this. 

aESTn.T   OF   HEAKINGS 

As  we  commence  consideration  of  leg- 
islation that  will  provide  a  means  to  im- 
prove rural  America,  I  would  like  to  pre- 
sent some  of  the  most  important  points 
brought  out  at  the  extensive  hearings 
conducted  by  the  rural  development  sub- 
committee. 

First,  a  shift  in  population  from  rural 


areas  to  urban  centers  has  occiured  be- 
cause rural  residents  found  they  could 
improve  their  income  while  woiicing  far 
less  hours  and  provide  their  families  a 
better  living. 

Second,  over  half  the  poverty  of  this 
Nation  exists  in  rural  America. 

lliird,  rural  communities  are  in  need 
of  additi<mal  Federal  assistance  to  im- 
prove thdr  commimltles  by  building 
water  and  sewer  sjrstems,  electrical  and 
tel^hone  service,  fire  and  police  protec- 
tion facilities,  recreation  facilities,  health 
and  medical  facilities,  educational  fa- 
cilities, and  job  development. 

Fourth,  coordinated  planning  is  needed 
so  that  communities  within  an  area  do 
not  duplicate  services  and  facilities  that 
they  could  share. 

Fitth,  certain  Federal  and  State  gov- 
ernment services,  such  as  welfare,  food 
distribution  and  food  stamps,  unemploy- 
ment services,  and  other  programs  are 
not  as  readily  available  and  convenient 
in  rural  commimltles  as  in  the  urban 
centers. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  confident  that  the 
members  of  the  rural  development  sub- 
committee and  of  the  full  agriculture 
committee  would  agree  with  these  points 
brought  forth  in  the  hearings  and  at  this 
time  I  would  like  to  point  out  several  im- 
portant conclusions  which  can  be  drawn 
about  the  workings  of  this  rural  system 
and  its  relationship  to  government  pro- 
grams. 

First,  rural  America  is  still  the  best 
place  to  Uve  and  raise  a  family  in  our 
Nation.  These  communities  are  largely 
free  from  air  polluticHi.  There  are  no 
traffic  jams  or  rush  hour  crushes.  Crime 
levels  are  dramatically  lower  than  in  ur- 
ban areas.  There  is  room  to  grow  and 
space  to  breathe.  The  most  obvious 
need  that  I  see  in  the  ccmimunlties  of 
rural  America  is  to  improve  income  so 
that  those  who  are  presently  there  will 
find  it  desirable  and  economically  feas- 
ible to  remain  there. 

Second,  rural  poverty  does  exist,  and 
more  than  half  of  the  Nation's  poverty 
by  definition  exists  In  rural  America. 
However,  it  is  possible  that  some  people 
might  prefer  rural  poverty  to  some  of  the 
corruptions  of  urban  prosperity.  I  do 
not  intend  to  minimize  my  concern  for 
improving  rural  conditions  to  eliminate 
rural  poverty.  It  is  apparent  that  the 
deflniticm  of  poverty  needs  a  different 
interpretation  in  rural  areas  than  in  ur- 
ban centers. 

Third,  some  rural  poverty  is  being 
eliminated.  Jobs  are  being  developed  in 
rural  communities;  water  districts  are 
being  built;  sewage  and  solid  waste  dis- 
posal systems  are  being  devised  for  rural 
communities;  steps  are  being  taken  to 
eliminate  minority  discrimination.  Some 
rural  ccunmunltles  are  improving  the  fire 
and  police  protectlMi.  Others  are  pro- 
viding recreational  facilities  or  health 
and  medical  facilities. 

tmUZE     KZISTINO     PBOOKAICS 

All  these  efforts  are  being  undertaken 
with  Federal  assistance  programs,  but 
witness  after  witness  testified  at  sub- 
committee hearings  that  they  did  not 
know  what  Federal  programs  were  avail- 
able to  rural  communities,  and  others 
said  they  could  not  afford  to  send  a  dele- 
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gatloQ  to  Washington  to  apply  for  bei  le- 
flts. 

It  is  therefore  apparent  that  we  ure 
not  utilizing  present  Oovemment  tro- 
grams  to  the  fullest  extent  in  rural  arfas, 
and  we  must  take  corrective  steps. 

Rural  residents  need  to  be  infor 
of  Oovemment  programs  available 
them  for  rural  development. 

Stimulation  and  required  coordinated 
planning  is  needed  for  areawide  rvral 
development  to  avoid  waste  and  dupljca- 
•lon. 

Expanded  funding  is  needed  for  tl  ese 
programs  as  soon  as  utilization  dema  ids 
it. 

We  have  the  basic  mechanisms  to  le- 
velop  or  improve  all  segments  of  nral 
America.  We  need  to  refine  and  impr  )ve 
the  system  to  better  serve  the  need. 

In  Alma,  Oa..  this  subcommittee  was 
provided  a  good  example  of  what  can  be 
done  with  existing  programs  withi  its 
Model  Cities  effort,  and  the  subcommittee 
saw  other  examples  of  rural  community 
effort  utilizing  Federal  programs  in  Mc- 
Allister, Okla.,  in  McCook,  Nebr.,  in  /Da- 
bama,  and  in  South  Dakota.  But  we  must 
assure  that  all  rural  areas  have  re4dy 
access  to  Federal  assistance  prograr 

UCPKOVK  FAKIC  INCOMK 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  we  should  all 
ognize  the  primary  requirement  for : 
development — the  improvement  of  f« 
income.  All  Federal  programs  imaginable 
could  prove  ineffective  unless  we  assu  « 
a  solid  foundation  for  their  operation  I  ly 
providing  our  fanners  the  means  to  li  i- 
prove  their  net  incomes.  And  consider  i- 
tion  of  a  new  farm  program  with  su  h 
provisions  will  begin  early  in  the  ne  ct 
session  of  Congress. 

S.   3463 

Mr.  President,  I  subscribe  wholeheai  ;- 
edly  to  the  goal  set  out  in  the  Rural  D  i- 
velopmmt  Act  of  1972,  "the  enhanc  !- 
ment  of  any  rural  community  or  rui  U 
area  as  a  place  to  live  or  make  a  livlns  ," 

Unfortunately,  this  bill  was  written  (  n 
the  theory  that  "if  a  little  is  good,  a 
whole  lot  Is  better."  The  committee  b  U 
vastly  expands  the  authorities  of  Farme  -s 
Home  Administration  to  guarantee  con  - 
mercial  and  Industrial  loans  as  well  i  s 
any  type  of  community  facility  loan.  :t 
also  creates  an  entirely  new  rural  deve  - 
opment  banking  system. 

KOT  KXBMFT  FIOM  APPBOPSIATIONS 

Somt  have  sought  to  Justify  the  era  - 
tion  of  this  new  financial  body  by  poln  - 
ing  out  that  it  would  not  be  subject  o 
the  budget  constraints  placed  on  o\bi  x 
Federal  departments  and  agencies.  Undi  r 
the  rules  promulgated  by  the  Budg<  t 
Concept  Commission,  as  Icmg  as  any  Fe(  - 
eral  capital  remained  in  the  bank,  all  <  f 
the  bank's  lending  would  be  Included  i  i 
the  budget  outlay  totals  and  subject  t  > 
authorization  in  tmnual  appn^rlaUcx]  \ 
bUls. 


SOFT   CSKDIT 


This  banking  system — the  Feden  1 
Rural  Development  Credit  System — ht  s 
been  described  as  a  "hard  credit"  systei  i 
which  would,  in  effect,  be  in  direct  con  - 
petlti(m  with  private  financial  Instltil- 
tlons.  On  the  other  hand,  it  contains 
"soft  credit"  feaUire,  a  requirement  thdt 
the  applicant  be  imable  to  obtain  cred  t 
elsewhere.    These    dual    features    mal  e 


title  I— the  banking  system — almost  to- 
tally overlapping  with  the  new  authori- 
ties granted  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion by  tiUe  n. 

■UDorr  coimoL 

There  are  two  additional  reasons  why 
the  bank  may  never  be  free  of  budget 
constraints.  First,  a  Federal  Rural  De- 
velopment Investment  Incentives  Admin- 
istration is  created,  and  would  be  au- 
thorized to  pay  up  to  |100  million  an- 
nually in  interest  subsidies  and  grants 
in  conjimctlon  with  locms  made  by  the 
banking  system. 

Second,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
authorized  to  insure  loans  made  by  the 
banking  system.  Therefore,  most  of  the 
"bad"  loans  made  by  the  bank  would 
wind  up  In  the  lap  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  for  liquidaticm. 

In  short,  the  question  Ls  whether  dupli- 
cation of  effort  among  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration,  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  proposed  banking 
system  would  create  a  competitive  and 
uncoordinated  situation  which  would 
permanently  damage  the  efforts  to  de- 
velop rural  America.  I  believe  it  would. 

Because  of  the  duplications  and  waste 
of  taxpayers  fun^ls  that  could  be  created 
by  approving  title  I,  I  shall  support  the 
amendment.  I  understand  the  senior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  will  offer  to 
strike  tiUe  I  from  this  biU. 

I  do  not  find  fault  with  the  authors  or 
sponsors  of  this  original  provision,  but 
other  provisions  of  this  legislation  pro- 
vide these  same  services  and  to  support 
such  a  duplication  would  be  a  gross  in- 
justice to  my  constituents. 

In  my  view,  our  existing  financial  in- 
stitutions are  capable  of  providing  more 
than  adequate  rural  development  financ- 
ing in  cooperation  with  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration.  This  would  be  in 
line  with  the  Insured  or  guaranteed  loan 
programs  of  the  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration and  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration. Both  have  been  very  successful. 

Gov.  Oeorge  W.  MltcheU  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  made  a  very  cogent  state- 
ment in  a  recent  speech  which  deserves 
our  attention.  After  pointing  out  the  plea 
of  the  President's  task  force  on  rural 
development  for  banks  to  lend  more 
mcmey  "to  small  business  in  countryside 
America,"  Governor  Mitchell  added : 

But  nowbere  did  the  task  force  undertake 
to  determine  why  bankers  now  run  their 
banks  the  way  they  do,  and  what  institu- 
tional changes  oilght  permit  or  encourage 
them  to  expand  lending  of  the  type  desired. 

KANSAS    OKVCLOnCXIfT   CIZinT 

I  might  point  out,  Mr.  President,  that 
many  of  the  bankers  in  my  State  of  Kan- 
sas have  made  some  changes  which  have 
resulted  in  the  expansion  of  lending  ac- 
Uvities. 

More  than  400  banks  have  joined  with 
a  number  of  civic-minded  corporations 
to  form  the  Kansas  Development  Credit 
Corp.  These  banks  have  committed  a 
portion  of  their  assets  to  making  loans 
which  will  assist  in  the  economic  growth 
of  the  State. 

The  corporation  makes  loans  only  to 
companies  which  are  unable  to  find  suit- 
able financing  from  conventional  lend- 
ers. This  is  an  example  of  what  private 
enterprise  can  do  without  governmental 
assistance. 


BXVBMUS  SHABIMO 


With  regard  to  grants,  I  would  note 
that  title  m  of  this  bill,  rural  revenue 
sharing,  authorizes  a  $500  million  an- 
nual appropriation  to  be  divided  among 
the  States,  multi-coimty  districts,  and 
local  governments.  These  fiinds  could 
be  used  to  provide  grants  or  interest  sub- 
sidies for  community  projects  in  sparsely 
populated  areas  where  there  is  an  in- 
sufficient tax  base  to  pay  the  full  cost  of 
even  the  most  basic  community  facilities. 
mcKAL  rax  PaoncnoM 

I  am  gratified  that  the  committee  in- 
cluded as  part  of  this  legislation  a  bill  I 
introduced  last  year  which  will  aUow 
the  Federal  Government  to  help  organize, 
equip,  and  train  fire  departments  in  cities 
of  5,500  population  and  under. 

ADKQOATB  WATKB  SUFPLT 

One  of  the  prerequisites  for  a  stable 
economy  and  growth  potetitial  of  any 
rural  commimity  is  the  assurance  of  an 
adequate  supply  of  good  quality  water  to 
meet  present  and  foreseeable  needs. 

Under  provisions  of  the  Kansas  State 
water  plan,  the  water  resources  board  is 
authorized  to  request  the  inclusion  of 
water  supply  storage  space  in  projects 
constructed  by  the  FWeral  Government 
and  to  enter  into  agreements  with  the 
Federal  Government  concerning  the  pay- 
ments of  such  storage  features.  Inclu- 
sion of  such  storage  may  be  made  at  the 
request  of  the  board  or  through  the  board 
by  other  interest.  In  carrying  out  this 
directive,  the  board  has  participated  with 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  in  a  number  of 
reservoir  projects  in  accordance  with  the 
provision  of  the  Water  SuwJly  Act  of 
1958— Public  Law  85-500. 

trmJZK    WATXBSHED 

Also  under  this  phase  of  endeavor,  the 
board  has  been  aware  of  the  untapped 
resource  available  through  the  upstream 
watershed  program  carried  out  under 
Public  Law  83-566.  Several  years  ago.  in 
cooperation  with  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  steps  were  Initiated  to  inventory 
possible  reservoir  sites  within  the  water- 
shed areas  of  the  State  where  water 
supply  storage  could  be  incorporated  to 
service  a  need,  both  present  and  future. 
At  that  time,  about  70  potential  storage 
sites  were  identified  as  meriting  fiuther 
detailed  study  and  consideration. 

It  seemed  logical  to  pursue  this  activ- 
ity through  the  well-organized  water- 
shed district  program  of  the  State. 
Public  Law  83-566  had  been  amended  in 
1962  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  pay,  in  the  form  of  an  ad- 
vance, the  cost  of  storage  to  meet  future 
demands  for  municipal  or  industrial  wa- 
ter supply  included  in  any  reservoir 
structiuv  constructed  or  modified  under 
provisions  of  the  act.  This  was  done  with 
the  intent  to  make  Public  Law  83-566  au- 
thority comparable  to  the  Water  Supply 
Act  of  1958. 

Unfortunately  the  language  provided 
in  the  1962  law  has  been  found  to  be  too 
restrictive  to  permit  a  State  agency. 
such  as  the  Kansas  Water  Resources 
Board,  to  imderwrite  a  repayment  agree- 
ment with  the  Federal  Government,  and 
thereby  negates  the  opportunity  for 
State  cooperatioa  In  such  cases. 

My  dlatingulahed  colleague  from  Kan- 
sas   (Mr.   Pearson)    and   I   previously 
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introduced  a  bill.  8.  2960,  amending 
Public  Law  83-566.  designed  to  over- 
come this  problem.  We  are  pleased  that 
it  has  been  included  as  part  of  title  IV 
of  the  bill  which  covers  amendments  to 
the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Pre- 
vention Act. 

WATBK  S88KNTUL 

Multiple-purpose  watershed  projects 
have  often  served  as  a  catalyst  to  bring 
about  a  revitalizatian  of  small  watershed 
communities.  They  provide  a  unique  c^- 
portunity  for  local  people  working  in  co- 
operation with  State  and  Federal  agen- 
cies to  plan  and  carry  out  a  program 
which  will  meet  the  recognized  resource 
needs,  strengthen  the  local  economy, 
and  lead  toward  a  better  way  of  life  and 
environmental  improvement  to  be 
shared  by  f^. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  presently  considering  the  Rural  De- 
velopment Act  of  1972,  which  I  feel  will 
help  to  correct  a  major  crisis  confronting 
our  coimtry. 

The  prosperity  of  America  is  unparal- 
leled by  any  other  coimtry  in  the  modem 
history  of  the  world.  During  the  early 
years  of  this  Nation  we  were  a  striving 
country  experiencing  balanced  growth 
Fertile  land  enabled  agriculture  to  lead 
the  way.  With  agriculture  came  indus- 
trialization which  brought  about  fast- 
growing  towns  and  cities. 

We,  of  course,  experienced  growing 
pains,  but  these  pains  were  nothing  com- 
pared to  the  catastrophy  continued  ur- 
ban growth  has  caused.  Industrialization 
and  urban  centralization  brought  an 
end  to  our  balanced  growth.  Beginning 
around  1930  we  began  experiencing  a 
migration  from  rural  areas  to  the  cities. 
In  the  quarter  centiuy  between  1930  and 
1955  the  decisive  turn  was  made,  away 
from  small-town  life.  Since  that  time 
this  trend  has  continued.  Thirty  million 
Americans  have  left  the  farms  and  small 
towns  since  the  beginning  of  World  War 
n.  Although  this  rate  has  slackened, 
the  migration  continues  at  a  rate  of 
about  600,000  pe(q;>le  each  year. 

Mr.  President,  imtil  recently  we  looked 
at  this  trend  in  our  living  patterns  and 
merely  made  observations.  We  said  that 
we  were  changing  from  an  agricultural 
to  an  industrial  society;  from  a  primarily 
rural  country  to  one  that  is  primarily 
urban.  Chsmibers  of  commerce  In  cities 
boasted  of  their  growth.  Governmental 
and  urban  resources  were  used  to  attract 
more  growth  in  cities. 

Americans  everywhere,  in  cities  and 
in  rural  areas,  are  taking  a  hard  look 
and  are  having  second  thoughts  about 
our  living  patterns  because  they  are  suf- 
fering the  consequences.  Over  70  per- 
cent of  our  population  now  live  on  only 
2  percent  of  the  land  area  in  America. 
Our  cities  are  literally  decaying  from 
within.  Costs  for  providing  services  to 
urban  dwellers  have  skyrocketed,  yet  the 
services  these  residents  are  receiving  are 
continually  diminishing  in  value.  Con- 
tinued migration  to  the  cities  has  also 
had  a  disastrous  affect  upon  our  rural 
areas.  Small  towns,  once  viable  and  pro- 
ductive, have  dried  up.  Resources  for 
citizen  services  have  been  poured  into 
the  cities  depriving  rural  residents  of 
vital  facilities  and  services. 


Mr.  President,  the  Rural  Development 
Act  of  1972,  S.  3462.  will  go  a  long  way 
in  alleviatiiig  the  problems  our  coimtry 
has  faced  as  a  residt  of  migration  to  the 
cities.  It  is  labeled  "Rural  Development," 
but  its  intent  is  "America's  Develop- 
ment." 

The  Agriculture  Act  of  1970  committed 
Congress  to  a  sound  balance  between 
rural  and  urban  America.  The  Rural  De- 
velopment Act  would  provide  a  large  part 
of  the  financial  investmoit,  credit,  edu- 
cational, research,  technical,  and  institu- 
tional resources  required  to  implement 
this  commitment  previously  made  by 
Congress. 

Titles  I.  n.  and  m.  along  with  other 
parts  of  the  bill,  provide  for  rural  loca- 
tion incentives  payments  designed  to  en- 
courage, facilitate,  and  finance  the  loca- 
tion in  rural  areas  of  Investments  in  pri- 
vate, industrial  and  business  enterprises, 
rural  community  services  and  facilities, 
and  public  works.  Under  title  HI,  up  to 
$500  million  is  authorized  to  carry  out  a 
nationwide  program  of  Federal  rural 
community  development  revenue  sharing 
with  the  States. 

The  bill  expands  watershed  and  re- 
source conservation  programs.  It  estab- 
lishes programs  to  improve  rural  fire  pro- 
tection and  expand  niral  nonfarm  and 
small  farm  development  research. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
stimulate  growth  and  devel(4>ment  in 
our  rural  areas.  If  such  development  is 
accomplished,  all  Americans  will  benefit. 

The  burden  on  our  cities  as  a  result 
of  continued  population  influx  will  be 
lessened.  Rural  residents  will  also  benefit. 
Industry  will  be  encouraged  to  locate  in 
smaller  towns  and  communities  because 
of  the  credit  and  cwnmunity  services 
provided  by  this  bill.  Small  towns  will 
be  revitalized  and  become  attractive  for 
people  and  business. 

Mr.  President,  cHice  our  rural  com- 
munities are  given  a  chance  to  develop, 
a  natural  result  will  be  a  return  to  bal- 
anced growth  throughout  our  country. 
The  quality  of  life  for  all  Americans  will 
be  vasty  Improved.  People  will  no  longer 
have  to  go  to  the  cities  to  find  jobs.  They 
will  be  able  to  locate  in  smaller  com- 
mimities  and  towns  where  they  will  find 
better  facilities  and  services. 

We  have  seen  the  results  when  we  have 
not  had  balanced  growth  in  this  country. 
The  Rural  Development  Act  should  help 
bring  about  a  redistribution  of  America's 
population.  As  a  result  of  this  bill,  our 
citizens  now  and  in  the  future  should 
have  a  better  choice  as  to  where  they 
live  and  raise  their  families. 


unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allkm). 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  at  this  time  that  I 
may  suggest  the  absense  of  a  quorum, 
the  time  to  be  equally  divided  between 
both  sides.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 


EACH  AMERICAN  FAMILY  SHOULD 
PLANT  A  VEGETABLE  GARDEN 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  be  dis- 
charged-^rom  further  c<»)sideration  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  75,  and 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  has 
the  Senator  cleared  this  matter  with  the 
distinguished  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  committee? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  the  matter  has  been 
cleared  with  the  ranldng  minority  mem- 
ber and  all  of  the  minority  members  on 
the  committee.  It  has  been  cleared  with 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  a  number  of  Democratic 
members  as  well. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  has  discussed  it  with  me.  There 
is  at)solutely  no  objection.  It  is  a  noncon- 
troverslal  resolution.  I  am  sure  if  a 
quorum  had  been  present  at  this  morn- 
ing's meeting  of  the  committee,  it  would 
have  been  reported  unanimously. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  con- 
current resolution  will  be  read  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
concurrent  resolution  by  titie,  as  follows: 

A  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  75) 
to  urge  each  American  famUy  to  plant  a 
vegetable  garden. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFKTER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
concurrent  resolution. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  this  is  an 
innocuous  resolution.  It  was  tied  up  in 
the  C^ommittee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  because  there  was  no  quorum 
present,  and  I  have  resorted  to  this  un- 
usual means  of  bringing  it  to  the  Senate 
at  this  time. 

It  merely  urges  each  American  to  plant 
a  vegetable  garden  as  a  method  of  fight- 
ing inflation  and  high  prices.  I  do  ask 
that  the  resolution  be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  concurrent  resolution,  with  its 
premable,  reads  as  follows: 

Whereas  inflation,  nutrition,  physical  fit- 
ness, and  recreation  are  national  concerns; 

Whereas  a  family  can  save  on  food  costs, 
flight  inflation.  Improve  nturltlon,  get  health- 
ful exercise,  and  have  fun  together  by  plant- 
ing a  vegetable  garden; 

Whereas  many  cltUsens  of  the  Nation  have 
already  reallssed  the  many  advantages  of 
planting  a  vegetables  garden; 

Whereas  the  pleasure,  profit,  and  fulfill- 
ment of  growing  your  own  vegetables  has 
been  recognized  by  publications  with  world- 
wide circulation; 
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Wb«reas  patriotic  cltlMiu  planted  vlctoi  i 
gardens  during  World  War  11  at  the  urglr  \ 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  for  tl  » 
purpose  of  conserving  national  resources  an  1 
combating  inflation; 

Whereas  our  Nation  Is  currently  engage  I 
In  battle  against  the  ravages  of  inflation  ar  1 
malnutrition,  and  vegetable  gardens  are 
potent  weapon  against  both; 

Whereas  the  American  way  of  fighting 
problem  Is  not  boycotts  and  it  not  mere  pas;  - 
Ing  of  laws,  but  Is  self-help  and  unity  1  t 
pulling  and  working  together;  and 

Whereas  the  planting  of  vegetable  gardei  i 
will  provide  more  food  for  the  family  s 
budget  and  will  increase  the  vegetable  uupp  i 
and  bring  food  prices  down  for  apartmei  t; 
dwellers  without  space  for  gardens:  No|r, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  hy  the  Senate  (the  House  i  f 
Representatives  concurring),  lliat  ea(  i 
American  family  Is  urged,  where  practlcabl  , 
to  plant  a  vegetable  garden  for  the  purpo  e 
Of  fighting  Inflation,  saving  money,  gettli  ; 
exercise,  and  having  the  fun  and  pleasure  i  f 
family  vegetable  growing. 
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ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President,  I 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  sugge  t 
the  absence  of  a  quonmi,  with  the  tin  i 
being  equally  divided  between  both  sidi 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witho^ 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  sui- 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  I  know  if 
no  further  business  to  come  before  tie 
Senate.  I 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clelk 
will  caU  the  roU.  I 

The  second  assistant  legislative  cle:  c 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Preside! 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ord 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RURAL  DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OF 
1972 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideratic  i 
of  the  biU  (S.  3462)  to  provide  for  tl  ; 
development  of  rural  areas. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presiden 
I  yield  myself  2  minutes  from  the  tim 
under  the  control  of  the  Senator  froi 
Georgia  (Mr.  Talmaoge)  on  the  bill. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  O 
SENATORS  BELLMON.  JAVITi 
AND  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  AND  VA 
CATING  PREVIOUS  ORDER  PO: 
RECOGNITION  OP  SENATO: 
CHILES,  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  iman: 
mous  consent  that  tomorrow,  immi 
ately  following  the  remarks  by  the  abl 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel), 
order  for  recognition  of  the  able  Sena 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  be  vacate< 
and  that  the  distinguished  Senator  froi 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  be  recognize 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  that  he  b 
followed  by  the  distinguished  Senate 
from  New  York  (Mr.  JAvrrs)  for  not  t 
exceed  15  minutes,  and  that  he  be  fol 
lowed  by  the  Junior  Senator  from  Wes 
Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byro)  for  not  ti 
exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEIR.  Withou 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  ON  TRANSACTION  OP  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  unanimous- consent  orders 
recognizing  Senators  tomorrow,  there  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  of  not  to  exceed  30  min- 
utes, with  statements  therein  limited  to  3 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for 
the  quorum  call  be  charged  equally  to 
both  sides  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  Hie  clerk  will 
call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield,  from  the  time  on  the  bill  imder 
the  control  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Talmaoge),  such  time  as  he  may 
require  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis). 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  cer- 
tainly do  thank  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  may  yield  to  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
appreciative  of  the  forbearance  of  my 
able  colleague  from  Mississippi  in  per- 
mitting me  to  interrupt  him,  even  before 
he  begins.  I  am  grateful  to  him. 


BLACK  LUNG  BENEFITS  ACTS  OP 
1972 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  &fr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  (Mr. 
Williams)  .  I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before 
the  Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  HJR.  9212. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brock)  laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  an- 
nouncing its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
9212)  to  amend  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Act  of  1969  to  extend  black  lung  benefits 
to  orphans  whose  fathers  die  of  pneu- 
moconiosis, and  for  other  purposes,  and 
requesting  a  conference  with  the  Senate 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate Insist  upon  its  amendment  and 
agree  to  the  request  of  the  House 
for  a  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  the 
Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motlcHi  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Wil- 


liams. Mr.  RAinioLPH.  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Nel- 
soir,  Mr.  Eaolston.  Mr.  Stevenson,  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Javits.  Mr.  Schwcikir.  Mr. 
Packwood,  Mr.  Taft.  and  Mr.  Statforo 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


RURAL  DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OP  1972 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3462)  to  provide  for  the 
development  of  rural  areas. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  express  my  strong  support  for  S.  3462, 
the  Rural  Development  Act  of  1972. 

I  extend  my  congratulations  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge), 
on  reporting  this  very  comprehensive 
legislation  for  developing  the  rural  areas 
of  our  Nation. 

I  was  a  cospcmsor  of  some  of  the  bills 
that  have  been  Incorporated,  with  vari- 
ous modifications.  Into  this  bill.  The  pur- 
poses of  the  proposed  legislation  are,  in 
my  view,  essential  to  the  continued 
strength  and  prosperity  of  our  Nation. 

The  Agriculture  Act  of  1970  said: 

The  Congreea  commlta  Itself  to  a  sound 
balance  between  urban  and  rural  America. 
The  Congress  considers  this  balance  so  es- 
sential to  the  peace,  prosperity,  and  wel- 
fare of  all  our  citizens  that  the  highest 
priority  must  be  given  to  the  revltallzatlon 
and  development  of  rural  areas. 

This  bill  is  a  reply  to  that  commitment. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  that  we  have  a 
very  grave  and  serious  problem — I  have 
picked  this  up  as  a  member  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  as  well  as  from 
participation  in  other  bills — already  ex- 
isting in  America  because  of  the  over- 
congestion  of  our  cities.  That  Is  no  re- 
flection on  the  cities,  but  it  Is  Just  a 
fact  of  life  that  the  accumulation  of 
people  in  small  space  has  extended  and 
expanded,  with  building  after  building, 
mile  after  mile,  and  the  trend  continues. 
Call  them  slums,  ghettos,  overpopula- 
tion, or  whatever — it  is  an  imbalance; 
and  in  many  ways  these  conditions  have 
become  unmanageable. 

We  are  spending  billions  of  dollars  on 
housing  programs  and  other  programs 
In  an  attempt  to  solve  those  problems. 
We  have  continued  to  spend  even  greater 
amounts.  We  have  even  started  spending 
billions  of  dollars  for  mass  transportation 
Just  to  haul  people  back  and  forth. 

I  use  that  as  an  illustration  to  show 
the  different  areas  in  which  these  monu- 
mental sums  of  money  are  being  spent — 
and  it  will  continue.  We  will  solve  the 
problem  in  part,  but  these  canditions  will 
continue. 

Many  of  the  rural  areas  have  been 
depopulated  to  a  large  extent,  many 
more  of  them  to  a  moderate  extent.  Many 
of  them  do  not  have  the  resources,  the 
pasrrolls,  in  order  to  make  their  own  im- 
provements, and  that  is  a  growing  prob- 
lem. The  two  are  connected.  There  are 
affinities  between  the  two.  In  my  opin- 
ion, when  we  solve  the  problem  as  to 
the  rural  areas,  we  will  solve  a  great  part 
of  the  problem  in  the  congested  areas. 

Without  the  rural  program  to  stop  the 
migration  in  part  and  cause  a  revei'sal 
of  that  migration,  we  Just  pile  the  cities' 
problems  higher  and  higher.  My  positioQ 
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is  that  until  we  support  both  of  them,  we 
are  not  getting  down  to  the  vitals  of  these 
programs,  are  not  putting  the  emphasis 
on  the  necessary  parts  of  this  double 
problem  and  we  are  not  taking  steps 
that  will  make  one  help  solve  the  other. 
But  if  we  really  get  into  a  Rural  Devel- 
opment Act  now  and  have  it  properly 
financed  and  do  not  go  too  fast,  so  as 
to  overshoot  the  mark  and  mar  the  prog- 
ress of  the  program,  and  do  not  fail  to 
get  it  off  on  a  sound  basis,  I  am  satis- 
fled  that  these  two  problems,  which  are 
related,  will  have  related  solutions  that 
can  be  foimd  and  will  go  hand  in  hand 
down  the  decades  of  time,  and  they 
will  help  pave  the  way  to  keep  our  Nation 
strong. 

I  think  that  something  along  this  line, 
in  the  pattern  I  have  tried  to  describe, 
is  absolutely  essential.  We  already  have 
lost  a  good  deal  of  valuable  time,  but 
it  is  not  too  late.  I  have  had  these 
thoughts  for  some  years — ^I  have  ex- 
pressed them  from  time  to  time  here 
and  elsewhere — and  I  am  delighted  to 
see  this  measure  move  forward  with 
speed  that  I  think  is  sound  and  on  a 
basts  that  I  believe  will  prove  to  be  wise. 
I  support  it  for  that  reason. 

The  matter  of  financing  is  going  to  be 
imder  attack,  and  it  is  all  right  to  let 
it  stand  the  test  of  debate.  If  it  is  pos- 
sible to  get  the  financing  plan  that  this 
bill  undertakes  to  put  on  the  books,  I 
think  we  ought  to  do  it. 

I  came  through  the  depression.  I  saw 
the  Federal  Land  Banks.  I  saw  the  Home 
Owners  Loan  Corporation.  I  think  they 
saved  the  economy  of  this  country.  They 
laid  the  groundwork  for  clearing  up  the 
situation  in  the  banks.  They  laid  the 
groundwork  for  the  self-sustaining 
farmer  to  avoid  losing  his  land.  Many 
of  them  did  lose  their  land,  but  not  all. 
Those  programs  paved  the  way  for  the 
comeback  of  those  farms.  I  do  not  know 
whether  private  banking  could  have 
done  that.  I  do  not  think  it  could  have 
done  that,  even  if  it  had  taken  more 
years  In  trying. 

So  I  am  willing  to  venture  here  and 
support  the  additional  plan  of  financing 
that  is  outlined  in  this  bill.  I  do  not 
think  It  will  replace  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration;  but  I  know  that  if  we 
can  get  a  system  that  is  independent  of 
annual  appropriations,  we  will  greatly 
increase  the  likelihood  of  this  program 
working. 

I  know  that  even  now,  in  these  times 
of  great  prosperity,  when  we  get  billions 
of  dollars  here  for  almost  anything,  not 
enough  money  is  available  for  the  right 
kind  of  hard-working  young  man  who 
already  lives  in  a  rural  community.  He 
is  a  man  of  talent  and  ability  and  is  will- 
ing to  cast  his  future  in  that  commimity 
if  he  can  get  a  loan  with  a  reasonable 
rate  of  Interest  with  which  to  buy  some 
land  there.  Now  it  is  Just  not  available. 
There  Is  not  enough  through  the  Farmers 
Home  and  the  various  plans  on  paper. 
They  are  not  practical.  They  do  not  work 
out.  I  know  that  in  my  State,  even  in  my 
own  county,  a  young  man  of  this  type 
who  can  qualify  for  this  credit  is  stand- 
ing by  waiting  and  waiting.  What  land 
is  left  for  sale  at  all  in  that  country  Is  be- 
ing bought  up  by  other  people  in  other 


States  as  an  Investment,  which  means 
that  that  land  is  no  longer  available  to 
the  local  boy  who  is  standing  by.  They 
do  not  all  get  the  credit  because  there 
is  not  enough  to  go  around.  So  I  sim  will- 
ing to  take  some  kind  of  chsmce  on  this 
financing  plan.  It  is  not  an  unsoimd  plan. 
I  would  not  support  it  if  I  thought  it  was 
unsound,  but  we  do  not  know  how  it  will 
actually  work.  We  never  do  know  how 
a  plan  will  work  imtil  we  try  it.  So,  to 
solve  this  double  problem  of  congested 
cities  and  depopulated  rural  areas,  I  be- 
lieve that  this  program,  going  along  with 
the  city  program,  is  absolutely  essential. 
I  believe  that  many  of  these  communi- 
ties will  bloom  just  like  a  rose  when  we 
put  some  capital  into  them — some  capital 
for  light  industry,  as  to  provide  a  little 
more  push  to  have  the  local  water  works, 
for  example,  improved,  also  for  highways, 
and  also  for  financing  the  small  towns 
and  villages  which  will  be  available  for 
solid  improvements. 

That  is  also  what  this  bill  is  designed 
to  do.  As  I  see  it.  this  is  in  addition  to 
the  Farmer's  Home  Administration 
which  is  doing  much  excellent  work,  par- 
ticularly in  my  State,  where  it  has  done 
so  for  a  long  time.  It  has  one  of  the  out- 
standing programs  in  the  Nation.  What 
the  Farmer's  Home  Administration  is 
doing  is  an  outstanding  job,  as  well,  in 
many  other  States  of  the  Union. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  rural  areas 
of  our  country  need  assistance  to  main- 
tain or  recover  their  economic  vitality. 
AU  are  all  familiar  with  the  widespread 
trend  of  migration  toward  the  big  cities. 
For  the  most  part,  of  course,  the  people 
who  leave  the  coimtry  for  the  city  do 
so  in  search  of  opportunity.  Many 
3roimg  people,  including  the  most  able 
and  talented  among  them,  may  not  wish 
to  leave  home  but  are  forced  to  do  so 
if  they  hope  to  prosper. 

The  people  go  where  the  Jobs  are,  and 
the  rural  areas  need  Jobs.  I  agree  with 
the  President's  report  on  financial  as- 
sistance to  rural  areas,  where  it  says 
that  "rural  development  is  primarily  de- 
pendent upon  expansion  in  nonfarm  Job 
opportunities  in  rural  areas."  In  1970. 
farm  people  received  only  78  percent  as 
much  income  as  nonfarm  people,  and 
almost  htdf  of  the  farm  population's  in- 
come was  from  nonfarm  sources. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  rural  areas  are 
to  be  revitalized  by  providing  new  Job 
opportunities,  they  must  be  made  at- 
tractive to  Ught  industry,  to  new  busi- 
nesses, and  new  commerce.  This  means 
providing  incentives,  and  making  it  pos- 
sible for  people  who  are  willing  to  in- 
vest in  rural  areas  to  get  the  capital  that 
is  needed  to  make  those  investments. 

Of  the  more  than  3.000  counties  in 
the  United  States,  over  half  lost  popu- 
lation between  1960  and  1970.  My  State 
of  Mississippi  increased  moderately  in 
population  between  1960  and  1970.  by 
about  1.8  percent.  Nevertheless,  of  the 
82  counties  in  Mississippi.  48  declined  in 
[wpulation.  These  are  rural  counties,  of 
course,  for  we  are.  In  general,  a  niral 
State,  and  it  means  that  over  half  our 
coimtles  are  in  econcnnic  difficulty. 

I  think,  too,  that  once  we  get  some 
activity  in  some  of  these  communities 
started  back  on  a  c<xi8tructive  path — and 


I  say  some  of  them  because  I  do  not 
think  all  of  them  will,  frankly — but  when 
we  get  a  great  majority  of  them  started 
on  this  new  road.  I  think  that  we  will 
find  a  great  many  people  will  come  back 
there  to  live — some  in  retirement,  but 
some  will  come  back  who  still  have  a 
hunger  and  a  thirst  for  the  haunts  of 
their  youth,  because  the  only  reason  they 
left  in  the  first  place  was  to  seek  the 
necessary  opportunities  of  life  to  make  a 
living  for  themselves  and  their  families. 
I  believe  that  a  great  many  of  them 
will  come  back  and  spend  the  rest  of 
their  productive  lives  there  and  contrib- 
ute to  the  economy,  to  the  social  life, 
to  the  education  and  spiritual  life  and 
the  whcdesomeness  of  the  community.  It 
will  be  a  turning  point.  I  think,  in  Amer- 
ica in  those  ways. 

I  believe,  too.  without  a  doubt,  that 
one  of  the  finest  products  of  these  devel- 
oped communities  that  we  can  promote 
and  develop  in  the  rural  areas  of  the 
coimtry  will  be  where  we  will  find  some 
of  the  finest  and  the  soundest  political 
thoughts  and  philosophy  of  any  part  of 
the  Nation  and  particularly  the  kind 
necessary.  I  think,  to  keep  our  system 
of  government  in  operation.  We  certain- 
ly cannot  operate  such  a  system  as  we 
have  it  now  due  to  many  of  the  crises 
generated  as  a  result  of  crowded  cities 
and  the  lawlessness,  the  terror  by  day 
and  by  night  in  some  of  the  ccxigested 
areas,  as  against  being  out  in  the  open 
spaces  where  people  know  each  other, 
have  more  confidence  in  each  other,  and 
have  an  opportunity  to  take  part  in  their 
own  affairs,  large  or  small  in  their  own 
local  governments — in  a  small  way  or  in 
a  medium  way.  That  is  where  we  develop 
true  citizenship  and  strong  personalities. 
That  is  where  we  develop  a  more  con- 
tented life  and  more  law-abiding  people. 

I  think  that  there  may  be  some  who 
would  turn  up  their  noses  at  that 
thought,  but  I  do  not  think  there  is  a 
soimder  principle  of  government,  or  of 
social  life,  than  that  which  I  have  Just 
stated. 

A  century  ago,  85  percent  of  the 
American  people  lived  In  rural  areas, 
and  only  15  percent  of  them  In  the  cities. 
Now  there  is  almost  a  reversal  of  this, 
with  65  percent  in  the  cities  and  35  per- 
cent in  rural  areas.  That  means  we  have 
140  milllan  people  who  must  endure  the 
unattractive,  and  often  unpleasant  and 
imhesJthy,  surroimdlngs  of  the  metro- 
politan areas.  For  the  most  part,  they  do 
so  to  make  a  living. 

The  65  million  Americans  who  do  not 
live  in  the  big  cities  will  be  enabled  to 
stay  in  rural  areas,  as  most  of  them 
would  like  to  do,  if  jobs  of  reasonable 
quality  could  be  brought  to  them  there. 
Others  who  now  live  in  the  city  would 
join  them.  Both  categories  would  gain 
thereby. 

It  is,  of  course,  the  great  strides  in  in- 
creasing agricultural  productivity  that  is 
at  the  root  of  the  mass  movement  from 
farm  to  city.  Agricultural  abimdeince  has 
been  a  great  boon  to  the  United  States, 
and  has  even  permitted  us  to  help  some 
of  the  less  fortunate  countries  of  the 
world.  The  rural  parts  of  our  country, 
however,  have  paid  a  heavy  price  for 
this.   With  production   per   man-hour 
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growing  several  times  faster  on  f a  ms 
than  in  the  rest  of  the  economy,  as  It  las 
for  many  years,  it  is  the  dlsadvantt  {ed 
rural  people  who  pay  the  price.  Med:  m- 
ization,  ever-increasing  production,  md 
the  slow  di8ap{)earance  of  the  small  f  s  "ms 
have  driven  hundreds  of  thousand  of 
farmworkers  to  the  cities  seeking  w  >rk. 
Too  frequently  they  do  not  find  It,  md 
become  welfare  cases. 

If  we  can  offer  the  prospect  of  Im- 
proved opportimlty  in  the  niral  ai  ;as, 
this  not  only  can  stop  the  migratioi  to 
the  large  cities,  but  to  some  extent  re- 
verse it.  The  more  attractive  envli  m- 
ment  in  the  country  will  hold  and  att  act 
the  people  as  residents,  provided  thei » is 
employment,  and  for  the  yoimg  pe  pie 
an  expectation  to  be  able  to  improve  t  lelr 
economic  status — goals  to  strive  for, '  ith 
a  reasonable  hope  of  achieving  then\  by 
hard  work. 

In  my  Judgement,  this  bill  offers 
soned  and  thoughtful  solutions  to 
problems  that  plague  the  rural  coun 
side.  If  the  rural  areas  are  revitalizedlwe 
will  have  gone  far  toward  solving  sane 
of  the  urban  ills  that  are  becoming!  so 
costly. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  am  looking  f 
ward  to  continued  debate  on  the  pendftig 
bin.  It  has  worked  out  well.  Its  ba  ic 
principles  are  sound.  TTie  need  is  evidfit 
and  has  continued  and  will  continue. 

We  have  lost  some  time  already 
providing  this  solution. 

Thus,  I  urge  that  we  go  on  and  en{ 
the  law  in  this  field  the  best  we 
can  and  put  it  in  motion  and  learn  f : 
experience.  I  believe  that  the  fruits 
be  certain.  I  believe  that  progress 
rapid. 

I  strongly  urge  passage  of  the  Ri 
Development  Act  of  1972  and  hope  to 
part  further  in  the  debate  and  disc 
(m  this  valuable  bill  which  seeks  to 
this  highly  important  and  demi 
problem. 

QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  si 
the  absence  of  a  quonmi^ 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  ^Ar. 
Bkntsen)  .  On  whose  time? 

Mr.  ORIFFIN.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  time  required  for  Jie 
quorum  call  be  equally  allotted  to  fapth 
sides. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
obJectloQ,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the  cleric 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


vantage  of  the  opportunity  on  Friday  to 
meet  in  the  hope  that  most  of  the  ma- 
jor Senate  business  can  be  dispowd  of 
prior  to  the  conventions. 


PROGRAM 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon 
Rabbi  Kenneth  Segel,  Rodef  Shal  >m 
Temple.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  offered  the  al- 
lowing prayer: 

God  of  Life,  Thy  children  seek  "thy 
help.  These.  Thy  sons  and  daughters,  ire 
charged  with  the  awesome  responsibi  Ity 
of  directing  the  affairs  of  our  Nation,  n- 
spire  them  to  rediscover  that  whict  Is 
truest  and  best  in  the  American  drei  m 
Help  them  to  stand  aside  from  the  wor  d's 
conspiracy  of  fear  and  hate.  Aid  then  to 
grasp  once  more  the  great  monosyllalfles 
of  life:  Faith,  hope,  and  love. 

May  our  country  combat  fear  ^th 
trust;  hate  with  love;  suspicion  ^  ith 
faith;  and  injustice  with  righteousn  ss. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  will  convene  at  9:45  ajn.  to- 
morrow. After  the  two  assistant  leaders 
have  been  recognized  under  the  standing 
order,  the  following  Senators  will  be  rec- 
ognized, each  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes and  in  the  order  stated:  Senators 
PKOXMntE,  Gravkl,  Billmon,  Javits,  and 
Robert  C.  Bykd.  after  whldh  there  will 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
monilng  business  for  not  to  exceed  30 
minutes,  with  statements  limited  therein 
to  3  minutes. 

The  resolution  submitted  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  (Mr.  Ooldwatsh),  go- 
ing over  imder  the  rule  because  of  objec- 
tion today  to  its  immediate  considera- 
ticm,  will  automatically  come  before  the 
Senate  at  the  end  of  the  morning  busi- 
ness on  tomorrow.  However,  if  debated 
until  the  hour  of  11:45  a.m.,  the  resolu- 
tion will  automatically  go  on  the  regu- 
lar calendar. 

That  being  the  case,  the  Senate  will 
then  resume  the  consideration  of  the  un- 
finished business,  S.  3462,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  development  of  rural  areas. 

RoUcall  votes  will  occur  on  tomorrow, 
especially  on  the  Ellender  amendment. 
Also,  roUcEdl  votes  may  occur  on  other 
amendments.  A  rollcall  vote  will  un- 
doubtedly occur  on  final  passage  of  the 
bUl. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  there  are  time  lim- 
itations on  the  bill  and  on  all  amend- 
ments, final  acticm  Is  anticipated  (Hi  to- 
morrow. In  that  event,  the  Senate  will 
adjourn  at  the  close  of  business  until 
Monday  morning  next. 

There  may  be  other  items  on  the  cal- 
endar to  be  disposed  of  tomorrow,  and 
conference  reports  may,  of  coiirse,  be 
called  up  if  any  are  ready,  but  I  know  of 
none. 

It  is  urged  that  committees  take  ad- 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  9:45  AM. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  acconhmce 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  adjoiunment  until  9:45  am. 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  at  5 :  16 
p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row. Thursday,  April  20.  1972,  at  9:45 
ajn. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  April  19,  1972: 

Diplomatic  and  Fosxicn  Sxsvick 

Martin  J.  Hillenbrand,  of  nilnoU,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career 
minister,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Oermany. 

National  Tkanspoktation  Satctt  Boako 
William  R.  Haley,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  a  member  of  the  National  Trans- 
portation Safety  Board  for  the  term  expiring 
December  31, 1976,  vice  Oscar  M.  Ijaurel,  term 
expired. 

VS.  Advisokt  Commission  on  Intkknational 
Educational  and  Cultural  Ajtaibs 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  t7.S.  Advisory  Commlaslon  on 
International  Educational  and  Cultural  Af- 
fairs for  terms  expiring  May  11,  1976: 

David  R.  Derge,  of  Indiana; 

Jewel  LaFontant,  of  Illinois; 

William  C.  Turner,  of  Arizona. 

VS.  Mabink  Corps 

The  following-named  staff  noncommis- 
sioned officer  for  ^potntment  to  the  grade 
of  first  lieutenant  In  the  Marine  Corps,  sub- 
ject to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  provided 
by  law : 

William  D.  Ruslnak. 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive   nomination   confirmed   by 
the  Senate  April  19, 1972 : 
National  Commission  on  Materials  Polict 

Peter  O.  Peterson,  of  lUlnols,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Commission  on  Materi- 
als Policy. 


May  we  so  conduct  ourselves  that  those 
who  know  us  will  think  of  our  country 
not  as  the  mightiest  nation,  but  as  the 
freest;  not  as  the  wealthiest,  but  as  the 
most  humane  and  generous;  not  as  the 
leader  of  the  world  but  as  the  servant  of 
humanity  and  the  steward  of  liberty  for 
all  men.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  aimounced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

HJt.  8817.  An  act  to  further  cooperative 
forestry  programs  administered  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  Jc^t  resolution  of 
the  following  title,  in  which  the  con- 
currence of  the  House  Is  requested: 

S.J.  Res.  222.  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
the  furnishing  of  Secret  Service  protection 
to  major  presidential  and  vloe-presidentlal 
candidates. 
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PITTSBURGH  RABBI  GIVES  TODAYS 
INVOCATION 

(Mr.  MOORHEAD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  the  greatest  honor  that  I  inform 
the  House  that  today's  Invocation  was 
given  by  a  constituent  of  mine.  Rabbi 
Kenneth  Segel  of  Rodef  Shalom  Tem- 
ple in  Pittsburgh. 

He  is  assistant  rabbi  to  one  of  the 
largest  Jewish  congregations  In  the 
United  States. 

I  think  we  all  were  moved  by  his  stir- 
ring prayer  and  we  thank  him  for  seek- 
ing for  us  God's  guidance  and  strength. 

Rabbi  Segel  represents  the  new  breed 
of  clergymen.  He  is  very  active  in  com- 
munity and  civic  affairs  in  addition  to 
his  role  as  religious  leader  to  the  Rodef 
Shalom  Congregation. 

A  graduate  of  the  State  University  of 
New  York  at  Buffalo,  Rabbi  Segel  re- 
ceived his  master  of  arts  in  Hebrew  let- 
ters from  Hebrew  Union. 

He  serves  on  numerous  committees 
and  commissions  including:  Planned 
Parenthood  of  Allegheny  County;  Al- 
legheny Coimty  Concerned  Clergymen's 
Committee;  Recognize  All  Potential— 
RAP;  Clergymen  Action  Committee  for 
Neighborhood  Cooperation,  and  others. 

The  rabbi  was  accompanied  to  Wash- 
ington today  by  his  wife,  Sandra,  and 
his  parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Segel, 
of  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

I  want  to  thank  and  congratulate  all 
of  them. 


REPRESENTATIVE  GIBBONS  TO  OF- 
FER AMENDMENT  TO  AMEND- 
MENT OFFERED  IN  DEMOCRATIC 
CAUCUS  BY  REPRESENTATIVB 
O'NEILL 

(Mr.  GIBBONS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  use  my 
time  of  1  minute  now  to  Inform  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  particularly  the  Dem- 
ocratic Members,  that  on  tomorrow  dur- 
ing the  Democratic  caucus  when  the 
O'Neill  amendment  is  considered,  I  shall 
take  the  opportunity  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  that  amendment.  That  amend- 
ment will  read  as  follows: 

That  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Democratic 
Caucus  of  the  House  of  Repreaentatlves  that 
In  the  924  Congress  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives: 

Should  condemn  the  current  military  In- 
vasion of  South  Vietnam  by  the  forces  of 
North  Vietnam; 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man's additional  language  to  the  OT^elll 
amendment  would  certainly  Improve  Its 
attractiveness  to  a  great  many  members 
of  the  Democratic  caucus,  and  I  am 
very  pleased  to  hear  the  gentleman  say 
that  he  Intends  to  offer  that  amendment. 
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It  should  be  a  part  of  any  final  expres- 
sion by  the  caucus  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 


THE  NEED  TO  ELIMINATE 
CROSS  BUSING 

(Iiir.  MTZKIJi  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MT7ET.T..  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  at 
this  time  to  impress  again  on  my  col- 
leagues, as  I  have  done  on  many  past  oc- 
casions, the  urgency  of  pasdng  meaning- 
ful and  effective  legislation  to  deal  with 
the  problem  of  cross  busing  to  achieve 
racial  balance  in  our  public  schools. 

Another  school  year  will  soon  be  com- 
ing to  a  dose,  and  yet  another  will  fol- 
low in  a  matter  of  a  few  weeks,  but  we 
in  the  Congress  will  find  oursdves  en- 
gulfed in  a  quagmire  of  debate  and  In- 
decisiveness. 

The  Amoloan  people  are  anything  but 
indecisive  on  this  issue.  Tbe  results  of 
the  busing  referendum  hrid  in  oonjunc- 
tion  with  the  Florida  presidential  pri- 
mary showed  heavy  opposition  to  cross 
busing  in  a  State  which  has  often  been 
called  a  microcosm  of  the  Nation. 

Recent  Gallup  polls  registered  (vpoei- 
ticm  to  busing  at  76  percent  nationwide, 
and  a  recent  poll  conducted  by  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Student  Opinion  for 
Scholastics  magazine  showed  only  8  per- 
cent support  for  busing  among  34.000 
high  school  students  surveyed  through- 
out the  country. 

Public  opini(m  against  busing  for  racial 
balance  is  so  great  that  we  will  be  abdi- 
cating our  responsibility  if  we  do  not 
s(dve  this  problem  once  and  for  all  In 
this  sessicm  of  Congress,  and  the  people 
will  know  it.  CcHumonsense  and  an  im- 
mistakable  popular  mandate  demand 
that  we  not  even  think  of  adjourning 
this  Ocxigress  until  we  settle  the  issue. 

President  Nixon  has  called  for  action 
and  rec(»nmended  a  possible  solution; 
the  people  continue  to  demand  clear  and 
decisive  action  by  their  representatives 
to  deal  with  the  situation;  and  many  of 
us  have  offered  legislative  measures  de- 
signed to  deal  effectively  with  this  prob- 
lem. 

It  is  left  to  us  to  respond  to  the  peo- 
ple's will,  to  the  various  initiatives  sev- 
eral of  us  have  pn»x)sed,  and  to  the  clear 
voice  of  commonsense  by  completely 
eliminating  this  practice  of  cross  buring 
from  the  educatlimal  process  In  America. 


POINT  OF  PERSONAL  PRIVILEGE 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Cliair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Gallaghkh)  .      

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
on  a  point  of  personal  privilege. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  the  point  of  personal  privilege. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  answer  charges  involving  a  mat- 
ter of  personal  privilege  relating  to  an 
Indictment  against  me  last  week,  stem- 
ming from  charges  in  certain  publications 
that  bear  upon  my  personal  Integrity.  I 


will  answer  that  today  because  it  reflects 
upon  my  Integrity  and  my  conduct  in  a 
moat  rqirehensible  manner. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Tht  gentleman  from 
New  Jtney  Is  recognlaed  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  GAUAOHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
read  this  statement  at  a  news  conference 
on  April  11,  1972: 

This  Is  a  political  Indictment  aimed 
speclflcaUy  at  discrediting  me  at  a  time  Con- 
gressional redlstrlctlng  Is  the  major  Issue  In 
New  Jersey.  It  Is  also  dlrectty  related  to  the 
terrible  smears  published  In  Life  m>g>»iT,» 
which  have  been  totally  dlq>roved.  I  have  re- 
tained Bdward  Bennett  Williams  as  my  coun- 
sel, and  I  believe  I  will  be  vindicated. 

The  Indictment  rests  on  the  purchase  of 
bonds.  In  fact,  bonds  were  purchased  by  the 
Broadway  National  Bank  for  two  men  who 
told  me  they  were  Investing  Hudson  Ooxmty 
Democratic  funds  for  future  Party  use.  Iheee 
men  were  Mr.  Thomas  Flaherty,  of  the  Jeiaey 
City  Party  and  Mr.  Ben  Schlossberg,  formerly 
the  perennial  campaign  manager  for  the 
County-wide  Party. 

At  no  time  did  I  regard  these  as  personal 
funds  or  Income.  The  indictment  accuses  me 
of  tax  evasion,  but  since  they  were  Party 
funds,  the  Indictment  rests  on  false  allesa- 
tlons.  ^ 

I  had  no  reason  not  to  btfleve  Mr.  Flaherty 
and  Mr.  Schlossberg.  The  Dembe  brothers, 
who  actually  purchased  the  bonds  and  who 
owned  the  Bank,  said  It  was  all  perfectly 
legal  and  proper. 

These  were  never  my  funds,  these  were 
never  my  bonds,  and  I  never  realized  any  per- 
sonal benefit  from  them. 

Mr.  Schlossberg  asked  me,  because  of  my 
position  at  the  Bank,  to  act  as  trustee  and 
custodian  of  bonds  purchased  at  his  request 
Mr.  Schlossberg  died  whUe  I  was  trustee  Due 
to  the  disarray  of  the  Hudson  County 
Democratic  Party  I  voluntarily  turned  them 
over  to  the  United  Stotee  Government  when 
I  appeared  before  the  Qrand  Jury.  If  I  would 
have  considered  them  mine,  I  oould  have 
paid  Income  taxes  and  realized  approximately 
$200,000,  free  and  clear.  But  they  were  not 
mine;  I  was  the  trustee.  I  had  intended  to 
place  the  bonds  with  the  court  and  interplead 
the  matter  as  any  trustee  would  have  done 
under  similar  circumstances. 

I  am  In  fact  being  condemned  for  my  hon- 
esty. 

What  makes  this  case  different  Is  that  this 
la  a  poUUcal  matter.  AU  parties  haw  funds 
they  need  to  invest. 

If  the  same  ground  rules  were  In  effect  for 
all  poUtloal  funds  as  those  being  used  In  Hud- 
son County,  I.T.T.  would  probaUy  be  under 
an  Intensive  Grand  Jury  Investtgation  at  this 
moment.  But  these  were  DemocraUc  Party 
txmOa  In  Hudson  County.  I  am  accused  of 
knowing  that  the  funds  were  not  Party  funds, 
but  I  had  no  way  to  have  such  knowledge. 

I  Intend  to  speak  out  on  the  Floor  of  the 
House  In  the  very  near  future  and  disclose 
the  (^>eratlon8  of  a  monolith  li^ch  operates 
totaUy  free  of  any  constitutional  or  congres- 
sional restraint.  VThat  was  done  to  me  was 
done  by  the  total  corruption  at  the  highest 
levels  of  the  American  secret  police.  I  was 
selected  as  a  "target"  because  I  opposed  those 
lUegal  and  corrupt  methods.  A  targvt  Is  a 
man  who  opposes  unrestadned  power  and 
the  monolith  then  sets  out  to  invent  a  crime 
to  smear  the  target  and  to  punish  him  for 
his  opposition. 

I  am  informed  that  over  tH  million  in  tax 
payer  dollan  have  been  spent  to  destroy  me. 
I  have  undergone  the  most  relentless  investi- 
gation in  modem  political  history  for  nearly 
four  years,  ever  since  leaked  Federal  raw 
mveeUgatlve  files  were  banded  to  LZFB.  Any 
citizen — oflloe  holder,  local  policeman,  any- 
one— who  disagrees  with  our  new  Caesars 
will  be  the  victim  of  this  terrible  repraaslon. 
I  have  spcAen  out  against  It  for  9  yean  and 
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for  four  7Mu«  my  family  and  friends  1  Ave 
been  subjected  to  a  terror  equal  only  to  the 
oppression  In  Nazi  Germany.  In  the  da;  i  to 
come,  I  shall  speak  out  on  this — I  will  i  une 
names. 

I  expect  to  be  re-elected,  but  perhape 
Important,  I  will  lay  out  for  the  first  tli 
the  puollc  record  the  full  atory  of  the 
surveillance  subculture  and  those  who  v 
pervert  democracy  In  the  luet  for  ui  son 
trolled  power. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  stand  here  toda^  to 
redeem  that  pledge.  I  will  not  comiient 
further  today  on  the  allegations  of  my 
indictment.  I  believe  I  will  be  vindl^ted 
and  I  await  Judgment  in  a  court  of 

However,  I  would  point  out  in  ref *ence 
to  my  remark  about  the  disarray  (M  the 
party  in  Hudson  County  that  at  leasitwo 
groups  have  now  lodged  a  claim  tolthe 
bonds  I  voluntarily  turned  over  tolthe 
grand  Jury. 

But  I  do  intend  to  name  names 
and  I  do  Intend  to  disclose  exactly 
I  was  chosen  as  a  target.  To  do  tha  de- 
mands a  brief  description  of  the  ac  ons 
of  my  Privacy  Subcommittee  and  i  de- 
mands an  imderstanding  of  bureauc  atlc 
infighting  within  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. I  commend  Victor  Navasky's  )OOk 
"Kennedy  Justice"  as  a  brilliant  des  rip- 
tion  Of  the  competing  forces  at  Justl  e.  It 
is  invaluable  background  material  oi  the 
complex  events  I  will  allude  to  toda  . 

I  would  also  suggest  that  anyone  erl- 
ously  interested  In  the  framewor  of 
what  I  will  disclose  today  should  rea|  an 
outstanding,  article  by  Richard  Hanrn  on 
recent  actions  by  the  Department  of  us- 
tice  and  the  legislation  it  has  succe<  led 
in  having  the  Congress  pass.  This  ar  cle 
appeared  in  the  March  25.  1972,  Issu  i  of 
the  New  Yorker  and  Is  reprinted  on  i  ige 
E3351  of  the  Congressional  Recori  of 
March  30.  1972.  where  it  was  inserte<  by 
our  perceptive  cc^league,  Congress  lan 
Michael  Harrington. 

Let  me  now  begin  my  own  story. 

In  1963.  I  stimulated  the  Comml  tee 
on  Government  Operations  to  hold  a  se- 
ries of  hearings  on  the  polygraph.  T\  ese 
hearings,  held  by  the  subcommittee  of 
Congressman  John  Moss,  were  wi  ely 
reported  as  was  my  role  in  being  t  leir 
instigator.  I  was  also  making  statemi  nts 
about  other  aspects  of  privacy,  sucl  as 
trash  snooping  and  mail  covers.  In  1  i64, 
the  privacy  inquiry  was  formed  by  Ch  ir- 
man  William  Dawson  and  the  pres  at 
that  time  indicated  that  I  would  urn  er 
take  a  detailed  series  of  investigat^ns 
of  the  current  erosion  in  America  of 
man  rights  of  its  citizens. 

The  first  Inkling  I  had  that  this  emirg 
ing  focus  on  privacy  had  been  note 
the  big  leagues  was  when  a  Mr. 
Zageri  came  to  my  office.  Mr.  Zagerl 
General  Counsel  and  chief  lobbyist 
the  Teamsters  Union  at  that  time. 
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Zageri  offered  me  a  series  of  docum  nts 
detailing  practices  of  the  Internal  R  ve- 
nue Service,  and  components  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  Much  of  the  m  ,te 
rial  referred  to  his  contention  that  I  ob 
ert  Kennedy  had  railroaded  Jimmy  B  >ffa 
and  Mr.  Zageri  requested  I  hold  a  h  ar 
ing  with  my  Privacy  Subcommittee  on 
this  material. 

I  was  surprised  at  the  depth  of  the 
research,  and  I  was  greatly  shocke<    at 


the  detailed  allegations  of  imprapet  be- 
havior iQr  Federal  agencies.  When  I 
questioned  the  validity  of  the  docu- 
ments, Mr.  Zageri  told  me  that  they 
were  the  work  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  and  that  since  I  was  re- 
garded as  a  friend  of  the  fSI  and  a  de- 
fender of  privacy,  he  wanted  me  to  see 
them  first. 

I  flatly  refused  to  hold  such  a  bearing 
or  to  get  involved  in  the  bureaucratic  In- 
fighting over  Mr.  Kennedy's  new  idea 
he  advanced  as  Attorney  General  of  a 
total  combined  effort  by  all  Federal 
agencies  and  the  more  traditional,  sepa- 
rated approach  advocated  by  the  FBI. 
These  were  things  few  in  Congress 
knew  or  understood  and  at  that  time  I 
found  it  hard  to  believe. 

I  put  Mr.  Z^geri's  offer  out  of  my  mind 
imtil  I  read  of  the  sensational  series  of 
hearings  held  by  Senator  Edward  Long's 
Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Ad- 
ministrative Practices  and  Procedures  in 
February  and  March  of  1965.  Some  of 
the  disclosures  were  quite  similar  to  the 
ones  I  had  seen  in  the  documents  Mr. 
Zageri  brought  me. 

Three  facts  which  emerged  from  those 
hearings  are  relevant:  First,  the  then 
Senator  Robert  Kennedy  was  sharply 
criticized;  second,  the  charge  was  made 
that  information  was  leaked  to  Life 
magazine  in  1961  from  the  Department 
of  Justice  which  allegedly  resulted  In  a 
story  critical  of  Jimmy  Hoffa;  third,  Roy 
Cohn  testified  about  his  personal  and 
professional  harassment  by  the  UJB.  At- 
torney for  the  Southern  District  of  New 
York. 

In  June  1965  my  Privacy  Subcommit- 
tee held  a  widely  reported  hearing  into 
psychological  testing  and  I  was  speaking 
out  frequently  against  what  I  regarded  as 
the  erosion  of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  In  ad- 
dition, the  preparations  for  my  July  1966 
hearings  into  the  computer  and  invasion 
of  privacy  had  stimulated  a  great  deal  of 
press  interest.  I  was  obviously  being  re- 
garded as  the  leader  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  the  issue  of  privacy, 
and  my  Privacy  Subcommittee  was  re- 
garded as  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with 
in  Washington. 

In  June  of  1966  I  came  into  my  ofBce 
one  day — it  was  a  Monday — and  my  ad- 
ministrative assistant,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
May,  gave  me  a  large  batch  of  mail  to 
sign.  But  one  particular  letter  caused 
me  quite  a  shock.  Its  contents  were  a  re- 
quest by  me,  as  chairman  of  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Invasion  of  Privacy,  to 
then  Attorney  General  Nicholas  deB. 
Katzenbach  for  copies  of  the  authoriza- 
tions for  illegal  bugging  of  Rev.  Martin 
Luther  King  and  of  the  casinos  in  Las 
Vegas. 

I  asked  Mrs.  May  where  that  letter 
had  come  from  and  she  replied  that  she 
thought  I  had  known  that  the  letter  was 
dictated  to  her  by  Mr.  Roy  Cohn  several 
days  earlier.  She  said  that  Mr.  Cohn  had 
told  her  that  he  would  talk  with  me  about 
the  letter  over  the  weekend  but,  in  point 
of  fact,  Mr.  Cohn  had  not  talked  to  me. 

I  immediately  got  Mr.  Cohn  on  the 
phone  and  asked  him  what  this  letter 
was  all  about.  I  was  very  unhappy  that 
he  would  think  I  would  send  out  such  a 


letter  because  no  one  except  members 
of  my  staff  ever  prepares  letters  for  my 
signature.  He  told  me  that  he  had  been 
trying  to  reach  me  to  have  diimer  and 
talk  about  it,  but  did  not  realize  I  had 
already  returned  to  Washington.  He  said 
it  was  very  important  that  I  sign  and 
send  the  letter. 

I  asked  him  why  it  was  so  important. 
He  said  that  the  man  who  signed  the 
authorizations  for  those  two  electronic 
surveillances  was  Robert  Kennedy  when 
he  was  Attorney  General.  I  told  Mr.  Cohn 
that  I  would  not  become  involved  in  any 
feud  between  him  and  Robert  Kermedy. 

He  responded  that  this  was  not  his 
request.  He  stated  that  this  letter  was 
written  by  Mr.  Deke  DeLoach,  then  No. 
3  man  at  the  FBI,  with  the  specific  ap- 
proval of  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  He  told  me 
that  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion would  consider  me  a  good  friend  if 
I  were  to  make  public  those  authoriza- 
tions. He  told  me  that  Mr.  Hoover  was 
very  upset  about  the  statements  being 
made  by  Mr.  Kennedy  about  widespread 
Illegal  wiretapping,  eavesdropping,  and 
bugging,  and  that  Mr.  Hoover  was  sick 
and  tired  of  being  made  the  sole  brunt 
of  that  kind  of  criticism.  He  stated  that 
Robert  Kennedy  had  authorized  those 
two  activities  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  and  that  Mr.  Hoover  was 
furious  with  Senator  Kennedy  who  was 
blaming  it  on  Mr.  Hoover. 

I  told  Mr.  Cohn  again  that  I  did  not 
wsmt  to  get  involved  in  the  dispute  be- 
tween them  and  that,  frankly,  I  opposed 
the  use  of  such  methods,  no  matter  who 
had  done  It  and  that  it  was  a  disgrace 
what  they  were  doing  to  Reverend  Martin 
Luther  King.  Mr.  Cohn  then  said  that 
this  could  be  very  important  to  my  ca- 
reer and  that  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation, Mr.  Hoover,  and  ASr.  De- 
Loach  were  extremely  helpful.  They  re- 
garded me  as  a  friend. 

I  told  Roy  Cohn  that  I  was  their  friend 
and  in  point  of  fact  I  had  been  a  loud 
and  vocal  supporter  of  the  FBI  up  imtil 
that  time.  I  opposed  the  proliferation  of 
police  agencies  within  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment because  of  the  lack  of  respon- 
sibility which  happened  when  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  developed  their  own  inves- 
tigative capability.  I  thought  that  if  other 
Federal  agencies  needed  investigators 
that  the  FBI  should  contract  its  agents 
to  them  for  they  were  professional  and 
responsible  men.  If  any  agency  needed 
nonuniformed  investigators,  the  FBI 
should  provide  them  rather  than  having 
dozens  of  investigative  forces  developed 
without  centralized  responsibility. 

Up  until  that  time,  I  was  a  believer  in 
and  a  supporter  of  the  FBI  and  I  said  so 
publicly  on  many  occasions. 

To  continue,  I  told  Mr.  Cohn  that  I  did 
not  want  to  get  involved  in  this  sort  of 
bureaucratic  infighting  and  I  recounted 
to  him  my  refusal  to  conduct  the  hearings 
brought  to  me  by  Mr.  Zageri.  And  I  told 
Mr.  Cohn  that  I  would  not  send  out  the 
letter. 

Mr.  Cohn  then  said  that  he  would  ad- 
vise me  to  do  it.  I  said,  "Come  on,  get  off 
it.  What  do  you  mean  'advise  me  to  do 
it?'  ••  He  said  that  if  I  was  interested  in 
my  own  future  that  I  should  do  it.  I 
asked:  "Is  it  the  practice  of  the  FBI  to 
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threaten  or  hlackmatl  a  Member  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States?" 

He  replied  that  he  was  only  telling  me 
this  as  a  personal  friend  and  that  if  I 
was  not  regarded  as  a  friend  of  the  FBI 
it  was  his  experience  that  you  would  be 
regarded  as  an  enemy.  He  said  they 
were  dangerous  people  to  have  as  en- 
emies. 

I  replied  that  I  had  done  nothing  to  be 
regarded  as  an  enemy,  so  why  should  I 
worry  about  something  like  that.  I  added 
that  I  was  not  totally  sure  that  I  be- 
lieved him. 

Mr.  Cohn  replied,  "Youll  be  sorry." 

I  said.  "Is  that  another  threat?" 

"No."  he  said.  "That  is  advice  and 
counsel  of  a  friend.  I  know  how  they 
work."  He  added  "We  can  get  someone 
else  to  do  it  if  you  refuse.  We  have  other 
friends." 

I  asked  who  would  do  such  a  thing  and 
he  replied  that  either  Senator  Edward 
Long  or  Senator  Everett  Dtttaon— both 
friends  of  the  f^I — would  do  it.  I  re- 
sponded that  if  either  one  of  them 
wanted  to  do  something  like  that,  that 
was  their  business.  I  repeated  that  I 
would  not. 

Several  times  shortly  thereafter  I  met 
Mr.  Cotan  or  talked  to  him  on  the  phone. 
He  clearly  let  me  know  that  Deke  De- 
Loach  had  composed  the  letter  with  the 
full  knowledge  and  approval  of  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  and  that  Mr.  Cohn  had  been 
specifically  told  to  ask  me  to  send  it.  Mr. 
Cohn  emphasized  that  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  wanted  my  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Invasion  of  Privacy  to 
be  the  vehicle  through  which  Mr.  Hoover 
could  relieve  himself  of  the  public  criti- 
cism. He  said  they  were  very  imhappy 
that  I  would  not  send  the  letter. 

It  was  very  clear  that  I  was  expected 
to  use  my  position  as  chairman  of  the 
Special  Subcommittee  and  my  position 
as  a  Member  of  Congress  to  intervene 
directly  in  the  running  feud  between  Mr. 
Hoover  and  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Cohn 
made  that  point  to  me  and  I  had  no  rea- 
son to  doubt  that  Mr.  Cohn  did  speak  for 
the  FBI.  for  I  knew  of  his  relationship 
with  them  since  the  days  of  Senator 
Joseph  McCarthy. 

Nor  did  I  have  any  reason  to  doubt 
that  Mr.  Cohn  was  speaking  to  me  as  a 
friend.  I  knew  Roy  Cohn  long  before  I 
came  to  the  Congress.  I  first  met  him 
when  he  was  counsel  to  Union  News  and 
American  News,  New  York  corporations. 
When  the  board  of  directors  and  Mr. 
Cohn  were  Indicted  in  New  Jersey,  I  rep- 
resented them  and  won  dismissal  of  the 
case.  I  then  began  to  represent  those  New 
York  corporations  and  Mr.  Cohn  and  I 
developed  a  professional  and  personal 
relationship.  We  had  diimer  together 
many  times  and  on  occasion,  my  wife  and 
I  were  guests  at  his  home  where  we 
would  have  dinner  with  his  mother  and 
friends. 

We  never  agreed  politically,  but  we  be- 
came friends.  There  was  a  rapport  be- 
tween us  and  there  was  a  basis  for  Mr. 
Cohn  to  talk  to  me  about  confldentia] 
matters. 

After  I  made  it  very  clear  to  Mr.  Cohn 
that  I  would  not  send  the  letter  he  had 
transmitted  to  me  from  the  Federal  Bu- 


reau of  Investigation.  I  held  the  pioneer- 
ing and  wid^  praised  hearing  into  the 
computer  and  Invasion  of  privacy  in  July 
of  1966.  The  FBI  considered  this  hearing 
a  challenge  because,  unknown  to  me,  they 
were  themselves  developing  large  data 
banks  of  their  own  Information.  I  never 
knew  whether  Senator  Edward  Long  had 
Indeed  sent  out  the  letter,  but  ironically, 
documents  leaked  by  the  Organized 
Crime  Division— at  that  time  locked  in 
a  titanic  bureaucratic  struggle  with  the 
FBI — or  s(Hne  other  group  formed  the 
basis  for  a  highly  destructive  article  in 
Life  on  him.  Obviously,  Senator  Long's 
hearings  had  humiliated  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  and  others  connected 
with  the  new  concept  of  "strike  forces" 
within  the  Department  of  Justice.  Retal- 
iation was  swift,  hard,  and  resulted,  I  am 
sad  to  say,  in  his  defeat  In  the  election  of 
1968. 

Soiator  Edward  Long  was  punished  by 
one  branch  of  the  competing  bureau- 
cratic forces  for  assisting  the  other,  in 
my  Judgment.  I  am  sure  that  I  soon  found 
myself  In  a  similar  position  for  the  op- 
posite reason :  Senator  Long  was  damned 
because  he  did  and  I  was  soon  to  be 
damned  because  I  did  not.  It  would  have 
been  a  bearable  position  for  us  both  if 
other  Federal  agencies  had  been  involved 
but  with  these  agoicies,  competing  for 
the  highest  stakes,  it  was  untenable.  Both 
of  us  had  Insulted  agencies  which  have 
had  life-and-death  power  over  public 
men  for  far  too  long. 

I  tried  to  put  the  letter  out  of  my  mind, 
and  I  continued  to  meet  Mr.  Cohn  oc- 
casionally. Interestingly,  the  only  two 
times  I  met  Deke  DeLoach,  he  was  with 
Mr.  Cohn.  Mr.  DeLoach  was  No.  3  man 
in  the  FBI.  and  considered  the  heir  ap- 
parent to  Mr.  Hoover.  The  former  No.  2 
man  in  the  FBI,  Bir.  Lou  Nichols,  had 
beccone  chairman  of  the  board  of  Schen- 
ley  Liquors  and  It  was  widely  believed 
that  Mr.  Cohn  was  responsible  for  get- 
ting him  that  position.  The  point  is  that 
they  were  all  very  close  and  Roy  Cohn 
vras  and  is  very  well  wired  in  to  the  FBI. 
Mr.  Cohn's  credentials  with  the  Bureau 
had  been  very  sound,  ever  since  the  Mc- 
Carthy hearing  days. 

The  first  shot  fired  across  my  bow  was 
in  1967  when  Life  magazine  tagged  on 
to  the  end  of  a  story  about  organized 
crime  the  allegation  that  I  was  a  "tool 
and  collaborator"  of  a  man  who  was  re- 
puted to  be  influential  in  the  Mafia. 
This,  of  course,  was  the  real  beginning 
of  "Maflaism" — which  has  even  greater 
potential  than  McCarthylsm.  They 
charged  that  I  had  brunch  on  Sundays 
with  this  man  at  a  restaurant  on  the  Saw 
Mill  River  Parkway.  They  left  it  at  that, 
but  it  was  quite  sensational  in  my  home- 
town and  needless  to  say.  I  was  con- 
siderably disturbed  by  it.  I  had  never, 
never  even  heard  such  a  story.  It  was  a 
complete  bolt  out  of  the  blue. 

I  immediately  went  to  the  corporate 
offices  of  Life  magazine  to  tell  them  that 
I  had  never  had  brunch  on  the  Saw  Mill 
River  Parkway  with  the  gentleman  and 
that  I  had  never  had  any  meal  with  him 
in  any  place.  In  point  of  fact,  I  insisted. 
I  had  never  eaten  a  meal  at  a  restaurant 
along  the  Saw  Mill  River  Parkway  In  my 


life.  No  one  seemed  very  interested  in 
listening  to  me  and  I  got  the  p(dite  nm 
around.  Finally,  I  barged  into  the  office 
or  Mr.  James  Linen,  president  of  Time- 
Life,  interrupting  a  conversation  he  was 
having  with  Senator  Jacob  Javlts.  Mr. 
Linen  asked  who  I  was,  as  I  had  made 
quite  a  loud  noise  on  my  way  into  his 
office,  and  I  told  him  that  I  was  Con- 
gressman Gallagher  and  said,  "your 
magazine  is  telling  lies  about  me." 

I  tried  to  tell  him  my  story  but  he  said 
that  he  did  not  know  very  much  about 
the  editorial  part  of  the  magazine.  But 
he  did  take  me  to  meet  the  publisher  of 
life,  a  Mr.  Hardy.  I  told  Mr.  Hardy 
that  what  they  had  written  was  wrong. 
As  proof  of  my  iimocenoe,  I  offered  to 
drive  with  Mr.  Hardy,  or  anyone  else  he 
chose,  to  the  Saw  Mill  River  Parkway, 
and  since  I  did  not  even  know  what  res- 
taurant they  were  talking  about,  I  would 
take  a  chance  on  their  integrity.  They 
could  take  me  to  the  restaurant  they 
thought  I  brunched  at  and  if  one  person 
there  said  I  was  ever  in  the  place  be- 
fore, I  would  give  than  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt. 

Mr.  Hardy  said  that  sounded  like  a 
very  fair  test  and  he  said  he  thought 
that  should  be  done  immediately.  He 
asked  me  to  wait  outside  his  office.  Ten 
minutes  later  he  came  out  and  said,  "I'm 
soriy  but  we  are  sticUng  by  the  story." 
"What  about  going  up  to  the  Saw  Mill 
River  Parkway?"  I  asked 

"I'm  sorry,  but  we  don't  do  that,"  Mr. 
Hardy  replied. 

And  that  was  that.  That  was  the 
courtesy  a  Member  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  received  from  Life  maga- 
zine. 

I  can  only  speculate  what  happened 
during  those  10  minutes  to  change  Mr. 
Hardy's  mind.  Obviously,  he  called  the 
writers  of  the  story,  who  checked  their 
sources.  They  undoubtedly  received  as- 
surances that  not  only  was  the  original 
story  true,  but  that  there  was  much  more 
to  it. 

I  protested  loudly  to  Mr.  Hardy  and  I 
returned  again  to  Life  a  couple  of  times 
to  continue  my  protests.  I  got  nowhere. 

I  got  less  than  nowhere  in  several  in- 
terviews with  Life's  General  Counsel  John 
Dowd.  Mr.  Dowd  seemed  to  believe  that 
the  Mafia  was  a  monolithic  international 
conspiracy  and  to  Justify  his  belief,  he 
asked  me  if  I  could  deny  that  I  knew  an 
extraordinary  number  of  Italians.  I  was 
flabbergasted.  Italian  Americans  com- 
prise the  largest  single  group  In  my  13th 
District  of  New  Jersey,  exactly  the  same 
as  true  statewide.  I  also  tried  to  make 
the  point  that  Jesse  James  was  an  early 
member  of  organized  crime  but  that  he 
was  not  Italian. 

Second,  he  asked  me  why  I  was  against 
bugging,  eavesdropping,  and  wiretapping 
if  I  had  nothing  to  hide.  Since  he  was  ob- 
viously quite  proud  of  the  large  auto- 
graphed picture  of  himself  and  Cardinal 
^?ellman  which  himg  behind  his  desk,  I 
told  him  I  would  tell  him  a  story  which 
had  shocked  Cardinal  Spellman  when  I 
told  him. 

I  had  received  a  letter  from  a  girl  in 
New  Jersey  who  informed  me  of  a  pervert 
who  sat  in  the  Catholic  church  and  di- 
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rected  a  parabolic  mike  toward  the  coi 
fesslonsJ.  He  had  recordings  of  the  coi 
fesslons  by  young  women  and  compi 
mlsed  them  by  threatening  to  play 
tapes  to  their  husbands  or  parents. 

I  explained  to  Mr.  Dowd  my  belief  th| 
the  proliferation  of  surveillance  and  coi 
puter  techniques  would  soon  ellmln 
all  privacy  in  the  country.  He  dlsagn 
I  now  understand  why.  It  Is  obvious 
Life  had  publication  rights  to  almost 
the  illegal  wiretaps  gathered  by  the 
and  others.  It  was  profitable  jouma: 
free  from  libel  suits,  and  Mr.  Dowd 
doing  an  outstanding  Job  for  Life. 

About  a  week  later  began  a  ter: 
ordeal  for  me  and  my  family.  life  w] 
pered  it  about  that  I  was  to  be  the  sul 
of    a    full-scale,    major    expose 
every  day  or  so  some  new  nunor  wi 
float  Into  my  hometown  of  Bajroi 
Wherever  I  would  go,  I  was  told 
fresh  rumor.  life  people  visited  m 
papers  in  Hudson  County  asking  fo: 
formation    about    my   career.    Ph< 
raphers  drove  around  my  home  wl 
telescopic  camera  frightening  my 
dren.  The  day  after  Senator  Robert 
nedy  was  shot,  my  youngest  da 
ran  screaming  into  our  house  sajrlng 
a  man  was  pointing  a  rifle  out  of  a 
her.  When  I  Initiated  congressional 
sideration  of  credit  bureaus  with  my! 
vacy  Subcommittee,  a  Life  photoi 
was  prominent  in  the  audience.  It 
this   hearing   that   the   first   discl< 
came   about   the   incredible   ease 
which  FBI  and  IRS  agents  gained 
to  consumer  files.  In  almost  all  c 
subpena  was  required  to  have  this 
held  by  private  companies  become  pi 
FBI  and  IRS  dossiers.  Friends  ani 
quaintances  would  tell  me  that  repoi 
from    Life    had    been    nosing    a: 
searching     for  derogatory  Informafton 

Four  basic  sources  for  the  story  life 
later  published  have  emerged.  First, 
foremost,  is  Harold  "Kayo"  Konlgsl 
who.  as  a  creature  and  a  captive  oi 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  w: 
sp<nisible  for  the  most  serious  c 
Second  was  Tom  Qulnn  who  wrote  I 
to  the  FBI.  Third  was  Cliff  Koerkle^ 
also  wrote  many  letters  to  Fede; 
flcials.  Fourth  was  Salvatore 
local  John  Birch  Society  leader 

I  will  discuss  Mr.  Konigsberg  at  l^gth 
later  in  this  speech  but  I  will  not 
myself  to  comment  on  the  other 
today  except  to  point  out  that  Tom 
ran  against  me  in  congressional 
palgns  twice  and  that  It  was  his  letl 
the  possession  of  the  Federal  B 
Investigation,  which  made  the 
that  I  was  a  political  "boss"  in  Bafcmne 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  never  he!  :  any 
office  in  Bayonne  at  any  time.  His  le  ter — 
all  lies — sent  to  the  FBI  appeared  ii  life. 

One  extremely  significant  ever  oc- 
curred after  that  first  life  artl(  e  in 
1967.  I  received  a  telephone  call  from 
Mr.  Roy  Cohn.  Mr.  Cohn  told  m(  that 
he  had  called  Deke  DeLoach  an(  told 
him.  "that  was  a  pretty  dirty  trl<  c  the 
Bureau  did  to  Nszl  Oallaghx*." 

"That's  Just  Uke  you.  Roy,"  M  De- 
Loach  responded,  according  to  BAr.  7ohn, 
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"always  standing  up  for  guys  whc 
stand  up  for  us, 


don't 


Mr.  Cohn  obviously  called  me  for  one 
of  two  reasons.  Either  he  wanted  to  con- 
firm absolutely  that  he  was  speaking  for 
the  FBI  when  he  talked  to  me  originally 
or  else  he  wanted  me  to  know  that  he 
was  disturbed  by  what  had  happened  and 
that  he  still  considered  himself  my 
friend. 

In  any  event,  the  year  between  the 
first  story  and  the  major  story  about  me 
in  1968  was  one  of  the  most  terrible  in 
my  experience  up  till  that  time.  But  It  is 
one  thing  to  be  treated  that  way  by  a 
magazine  and  another  to  be  treated  that 
way  by  your  Government.  It  now  seems 
that  1967-68  was  a  vacation  when  com- 
pared to  1968-72,  when  the  full  weight 
of  the  awesome  resources  of  the  Federal 
Government  was  brought  to  bear  to 
substantiate  the  story  and  destroy  me. 

On  July  3,  1968,  three  reporters  from 
Life  magazine  came  to  my  office  and  I 
spoke  with  them  for  several  hours.  Also 
at  that  meeting  were  Mr.  Larry  Wels- 
man,  my  attorney  and  Mr.  Charles  Wit- 
ter of  my  staff.  That  meeting  convinced 
me  that  there  was  nothing  I  could  pos- 
sibly do  to  prevent  the  terrible  stories 
from  eventually  being  published  and, 
indeed,  the  August  9  issue  of  Life  carried 
an  incredible  mixture  of  lies,  innuendoes, 
half-truths,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the 
New  York  Times  against  Sullivan  and 
subsequent  cases,  allegations  which 
would  now  be  publicly  branded  as  the 
libel  I  know  them  to  be. 

People  have  always  asked  me  why  I 
never  sued  Life.  Of  course,  I  could  have 
sued,  but  I  would  have  become  a  "career 
plaintifT,"  the  case  would  not  have  been 
decided  for  years,  and  Supreme  Court 
decisions  say  you  can  lie  about  public 
officials.  I  could  sue,  go  broke,  and  find 
that  the  court  still  holds  that  a  public 
ofBcial  who  has  been  libeled  has  no  re- 
course at  law.  A  public  official  cannot 
win,  and  so  In  the  public  mind,  which  is 
not  as  sophisticated  about  libel  law  aa 
are  attorneys  for  the  media,  the  verdict 
must  mean  that  the  attack  was  true. 
I  can  only  add  that  some  protection 
against  libel  must  be  restored  to  public 
men. 

To  return  to  my  case,  a  most  Important 
event  occurred  in  the  month  between 
the  interview  with  the  Life  reporters  and 
the  publication  of  the  story  in  August.  I 
have  discussed  this  with  very  few  people 
and  I  am  still  reluctant  to  tell  it  to  any- 
one, much  less  my  colleagues  In  the  House 
and  the  American  people. 

It  was  the  most  outrageous  and  ap- 
palling thing  that  has  ever  happened 
to  me  and  had  more  lmi}act  than  any 
horror  story  I  have  ever  read.  And  It  was 
done  to  me  and  my  family  by  my  Gov- 
ernment, a  Government  I  had  served 
honorably  in  war  and  peace,  as  an  in- 
fantryman and  a  Ccmgressman. 
And  It  was  done  to  me  by  your  FBI. 
I  tell  the  story  reluctantly  today  be- 
cause the  magnitude  of  the  lie  sickens 
and  offends  me  still  though  almost  4 
years  have  passed.  But  it  should  be  part 
of  the  public  record  now  so  that  tdl  will 
know  the  corruption  that  exists  at  the 
highest  levels  of  yoiu-  FBI. 

Let  me  preface  It  by  sajrlng  that  the 
major  point  in  the  Life  article  that  most 


people  remember  relates  to  the  alleged 
removal  of  the  dead  body  of  Barney 
O'Brien  from  my  house  by  Harold  "Kayo" 
Konigsberg.  life  devotes  four  full  pages — 
emphasized  by  a  photograph  of  Mr. 
Kcniigsberg  with  his  most  fearsome  grim- 
ace— ^to  the  "body  in  the  basement"  al- 
legation. 

Life  came  very  close  to  calling  me  a 
murderer.  Though  that  Innuendo  was 
there.  It  was  hedged  later  by  saying  that 
O'Brien  had  died  of  natural  causes.  I 
was  supposed  to  have  panicked  upon  dis- 
covering Barney  O'Brien's  body  and 
called  Harold  Konigsberg  to  remove  the 
body.  Mr.  Konigsberg  was  supposed  to 
have  checked  with  Joseph  ZlcarelU.  al- 
legedly the  mob  leader  for  whom  Mr. 
Konigsberg  did  unsavory  Jobs. 

All  this  was  written  In  the  fictional 
style  for  which  Life  has  become  so  fa- 
mous. Let  me  say  now  that  neither  Mr. 
Konigsberg  nor  Mr.  O'Brien  were  ever 
in  my  house  during  the  27  years  I  lived 
there,  that  no  such  phone  calls  were 
ever  made,  and  that  even  today,  no  law 
enforcement  agency  actually  knows 
whether  Barney  O'Brien  is  alive  or  dead. 
When  the  Life  reporters  asked  me 
about  this  in  my  office,  I  thought  they 
were  Joking.  I  had  never  heard  this  story 
connected  to  me  before,  though  through 
the  years  at  election  time,  a  similar  story 
would  always  surface  about  some  can- 
didate but  never  with  names.  It  was  a 
part  of  the  folklore  from  olden  times  in 
Hudson  County  politics. 

In  any  event,  shortly  before  the  pub- 
lication in  August  1968  of  the  major 
story  about  me  in  life,  my  attorney. 
Larry  Welsman,  called  me  from  New 
York  and  said  that  it  was  urgent  that 
we  meet  promptly.  I  fiew  to  Newark  Air- 
port and  Mr.  Welsman  and  a  mutual 
friend.  Mr.  Nell  Walsh,  were  waiting  for 
me. 

Mr.  Walsh  was  a  very  tnisted  friend 
of  mine,  but  when  I  asked  Mr.  Welsman 
why  the  meeting  was  so  important,  he 
said  he  could  not  talk  in  front  of  Mr. 
Walsh.  This  was  so  important  and  of 
such  a  personal  nature  that  Mr.  Wels- 
man said  he  had  to  speak  to  me  alone. 
When  we  were  alone,  Mr.  Welsman  told 
me  that  he  had  Just  come  from  New 
York  and  that  he  had  been  with  Mr.  Roy 
Cohn.  While  he  was  in  Mr.  Cohn's  office. 
Mr.  Cohn  had  been  on  the  phone  with 
Deke  DeLoach.  Mr.  DeLoach  said  that 
every  expression  and  every  word  I  had 
used  in  the  interview  with  the  Life 
writers  was  known  to  the  ^BI  because 
they  rechecked  the  story,  especially  the 
body  story.  While  Mr.  DeLoach  was 
telling  Mr.  Cohn  about  the  Interview, 
he  said: 

If  you  atm  know  that  guy,  you  bad  bettv 
get  word  to  him  to  niga  ttom  Oongna. 
He's  not  going  to  l»st  more  than  a  i*Mk 
after  the  etory  hits. 

Mr.  DeLoach  continued  that  Z  would 
resign  from  the  Congress,  that  Mr.  Cohn 
would  be  doing  me  a  favor  by  telling  me 
to  do  so,  and  that  the  end  of  OALLAOHsa 
was  only  dajrs  away. 

Obviously  the  life  reporters  were  in 
close  contact  with  Mr.  DeLoach  all  the 
time  and  they  must  have  told  him  that 
I  really  believed  that  Mr.  O'Brien 
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never  In  my  house.  The  life  wrlten  were 
Informed  by  Blr.  DeLoech.  Just  m  lb. 
Cohn  later  rdayed  his  wordB  to  Mr. 
Welsman,  of  the  foUowlng  story: 

icy  "fkmUy  wm  nothing  but  pigs." 
Whether  I  btfleved  It  or  not.  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Invaetlgatkm  had  "Inoontwtable" 


pnxtf  that  Barney  O'Bilaa  died  In  my  1 
Bather  than  aUow  the  tenlhle  eoandel  to 
my  ftumlly  to  beoome  pubUe,  I  would  rwlgn. 
If  I  did  not  resign  from  the  Ooogrese.  the 
FBI  and  Its  oeptiTe  writers  were  {Hepaied 
to  go  •ttmyxmA  any  story  hinted  at  beCore." 

Deke  DeLoach  then  said  that  Barney 
O'Brien  died  in  my  own  bed — 

He  had  a  heart  attadc  while  lying  nest 
to  Oellagher's  wife"  and  that  '^•hen  Oell*- 
gber  learned  of  this,  he  ruahed  home  from 
Washington  and  called  Konlgaberg  to  remove 
the  body. 

And  Deke  DeLoach  added  that  If  I 
did  not  quit  the  Congress,  this  story 
would  appear  In  a  future  issue  of  life 
magasine. 

Does  not  this  incredible  lie  by  the  No. 
3  man  in  the  Federal  Bureau  of  &i- 
vestlgatlon  go  far  beyond  anything  we 
public  men  have  become  accustomed  to 
In  the  rough-and-tumble  world  of  poli- 
tics? That  outrageous,  appalling  state- 
ment by  Deke  DeLoach  Is  a  greater  lie 
than  any  mui  has  the  right  to  whisper 
about  another.  I  had  dUIlculty  restrain- 
ing myself  from  going  after  Mr.  DeLoach 
the  second  I  heard  it  and  I  am  Just  as 
mad  now  as  I  was  then. 

If  anyone  found  me  overly  emotional 
or  paranoid  when  I  talked  about  these 
matters  before,  I  would  ask  them  how 
they  would  react  to  the  burden  of  carry- 
ing this  dirty  FBI  Ue  around  with  them 
for  almost  4  years,  when  I  know  my 
.  wife  to  be  a  wonderful  and  decent  wom- 
an. She  has  raised  a  splendid  family  and 
we  were  all  scunllously  slandered  by 
theFBL 

Was  I  overstating  the  case  when  I 
spc^e  of  Nazi  Germany?  I  doubt  If 
even  Goebbels  had  the  terrible  capacity 
of  a  DeLoach  to  spread  the  big  lie.  nor 
could  Goebbels  exceed  the  filthy  mind  of 
a  DeLoach. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  decent  news- 
papermen would  have  checked  out  the 
"body  in  the  basement"  allegation,  espe- 
cially since  it  might  go  as  far  as  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  was 
pushing  it.  But  it  was  only  after  the  story 
was  in  print  that  Sandy  Smith,  one  of 
Life's  writers,  walked  into  the  Bayonne 
Police  Station  to  even  Inquire  about  Mr. 
O'Brien,  or  to  even  look  at  a  very  thor- 
ough file  on  his  disappearance. 

life  felt  its  "Informed  sources"  were 
unimpeachable  because  Mr.  DeLoach  was 
speaking  with  the  full  authority  of  the 
FBI,  but  the  FBI's  source  was  Harold 
"Kayo"  Konigsberg  who.  as  I  shall  short- 
ly show,  was  hardly  reliable. 

What  went  into  the  FBI's  files  as  gar- 
bage, came  out  as  gospel.  It  was  gospel 
not  only  to  life,  but  to  all  to  whom  this 
terrible  smear  was  whispered. 

The  FBI  was  spreading  the  story  that 
Mr.  O'Brien  died  in  my  bed  while  with 
my  wife.  Mr.  Cohn  was  to  make  me  aware 
of  this  and  the  FBI  was  convinced  that 
I  would  resign  from  the  Congress  and 
that  would  write  finis  to  the  career  of 
Ccngressman  Oallagbkb.  And  I  wander 


how  many  other  Members  quietly  left 
this  body  from  the  same  treataaent  and 
how  many  Americans  have  suffered,  as 
I  have,  from  their  terrible  lies  and  deeds. 
The  FBI  told  this  to  life.  The  FBI  told 
this  to  Roy  Cohn  who  told  Mr.  Welsman 
to  get  In  touch  with  me  right  away  and 
get  Oauaohxr  to  quit.  The  FBI  was 
^reading  this  story  through  Deke  De- 


All  this  was  being  spread  around  In 
back-alley  whispers  by  the  chief  Investi- 
gative arm  of  the  Federal  Government, 
when  In  p<^t  of  fact,  tt  oould  never  have 
happened.  This  whole  thing  is  one  mon- 
strous Ue. 

On  a  matter  like  this.  Mr.  DeLoach 
must  have  had  the  approval  of  Mt. 
Hoover  and  that  alone  is  enough  for  Mr. 
Hoover  to  resign.  If  Mr.  Hoover  did  not 
know  of  this,  he  Is  obviously  incompetent 
to  run  the  Bureau  and  he  should  redgn. 

But  where  did  this  lie  oxne  from?  It 
came  from  Harold  "Kayo"  Konigsberg. 
Konigsberg  has  on  several  occasions  been 
certified  Insane.  Konigsberg  has  been 
called  the  most  brutal  killer  on  the  east- 
ern seaboard,  and  Konigsberg  was  totally 
a  creature  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation. For  some  time,  he  lived  in 
luxury,  providing  himself  with  steaks  and 
women  by  playing  Scheherazade  for  the 
FBL 

He  would  tdl  a  new  story  every  day, 
and  receive  his  reward  every  night.  He 
played  exactly  the  same  role  in  my  case 
that  Boyd  Doui^as  played  in  the  Harris- 
burg  Seven  case.  These  men  are  heroes 
and  voices  of  credibility  at  the  top  level 
of  the  FBI.  Remember  Itkln  of  the  Mar- 
cus case? 

This  was  the  ultimate  "Informed 
source"  for  both  the  FBI  and  for  Life 
magazine.  The  FBI  had  Mr.  Konigsberg 
in  its  possession.  He  Is  where  the  original 
allegation  about  my  being  a  "tool  and 
collaborator  of  the  Mafia"  came  from.  I 
was  supposed  to  have  been  blackmailed 
by  the  Mafia  because  Kayo  Konigsberg 
said  he  removed  Mr.  O'Brien's  body  from 
my  house.  The  only  blackmail  Involved, 
however,  was  the  blackmail  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  and  the 
only  body  to  be  removed  was  the  body 
of  Gat.laghzh  from  the  Congress  of  the 
united  States. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Konigs- 
berg or  Mr.  O'Brien  were  never  in  my 
house  in  the  27  years  my  family  has 
lived  there,  let  me  make  two  additional 
points  about  him. 

First.  Elonigsberg  himself  said  the  body 
in  the  basement  story  was  false.  He  is 
quoted  in  the  New  York  Times  of  Au- 
gust 18,  1968.  Mr.  Konigsberg's  exact 
quote  is: 

The  whole  thing  waa  a  lie  anyway,  because 
I  never  removed  O'Brten'a  body  ...  I  never 
testified  to  a  grand  jury  In  my  life,  but  I  wlU 
do  It  now  In  order  to  exonerate  OaUagher, 
even  though  I  have  no  special  love  for  him. 
But  the  yihoXt  tXary  of  Barney  03rlen  is  a 
phony. 

And  ISx.  Konigsberg  filed  suit  in  New 
York  federal  court  on  August  8.  1968.  to 
prevent  Life  from  distributing  the  issue 
containing  the  story  about  me. 

Second.  life  itself  completely  discred- 
its its  own  witness.  On  June  25, 1971,  Life 
prints  one  of  its  misnamed  "Investiga- 


tive Reports"  entiUed.  "Tlie  Gorilla 
Cowed  His  Keepers."  Life  describes  Mr. 
Konigsberg's  stay  at  the  VS.  Medical 
Center  for  Federal  Prisoners  in  Spring- 
field, Mo.,  and  tells  how  he  was  wild,  ir- 
rational, and  disrupted  the  entire  Federal 
prison  syston.  Several  quotes  are  inter- 
esting. 

First.  Onoe.  through  his  lawyer,  he  even  ap- 
proached Life  with  a  proposal  to  do  a  sertea 
of  stories,  a  sort  of  "murder  of  the  week" 
serial  which  would  run  for  12  weeks.  He 
would  be  the  source. 

life  did  not  take  the  offer  because  it 
would  have  cost  them  money.  They 
waited  until  Kayo  could  be  the  source  for 
FBI  reports  given  to  life. 

Second.  Digging  unearthed  the  remains  of 
two  bodies  and  evidence  of  a  third — Life. 
Aiigust  9,  1968. 

The  arrogance  of  the  parentheses 
around  Life,  Augtist  9,  1968,  is  really  in- 
credible, since  that  is  the  only  reference 
to  the  story  about  me.  Here  they  im- 
peach his  story  but  omit  saying  he  lied 
about  me.  He  may  very  well  have  known 
where  some  bodies  were  hidden,  but  the 
point  is  that  Mr.  Konigsberg  did  not  re- 
move Mr.  O'Brien's  body  from  my  house. 

Third.  The  year  before.  whUe  In  an  eastern 
Jail,  he  had  approached  the  FBI  with  a  prop- 
osition: Information  in  exchange  for  money 
and  freedom.  An  agent  started  "working" 
Kayo,  and  his  reports  went  directly  to  J. 
Edgar  Hoover.  The  more  Konigsberg  talked, 
the  more  excited  the  FBI  became. 

If  any  further  proof  of  my  charges 
that  Konigsberg  was  a  creature  and  a 
captive  of  the  FBI  are  needed,  I  offer 
that  statement.  Life  has  made  a  num- 
ber of  statements  through  the  years 
which  are  totally  wrong  but,  since  they 
have  such  a  close  working  relationship 
with  the  FBI.  I  think  we  should  believe 
them  on  that  one. 

There  is  one  more  comment  to  make 
about  the  phony  "body  in  the  basement" 
story.  A  close  examination  of  the  Life 
article  on  me  in  1968  reveals  th&t  the 
date  when  that  fake  event  was  supposed 
to  have  occiurred  was  October  14,  1962. 
My  wife  and  I  were  at  a  political  dinner 
that  evening  when  I  received  the  public 
thanks  of  James  Fair,  a  young  black 
men  whose  life  I  had  saved  by  pers(xiaUy 
Interceding  with  the  Governor  of  Geor- 
gia. The  Jersey  Journal  of  August  21, 
1968.  presents  indiqmtable  evidence 
which  placed  me  In  full  view  of  hundreds 
during  that  evening.  I  have  here  photo- 
graphs of  that  night  which  include  Mr. 
Fair,  my  wife,  dozens  of  other  people,  and 
msrself .  We  were  all  at  this  dinner  at  the 
very  hour  when  those  terrible  events 
were  supposed  to  be  taking  place.  It 
haiKiened.  It  was  one  terrible  hoax  aimed 
at  discrediting  my  work  and  ruining  my 
career. 

Life  exposed  Mr.  Konigsberg.  The  New 
York  Times  exposed  Mr.  Konigsberg.  My 
documented  presence  at  the  dinner 
where  I  received  the  thanks  of  James 
Fair  exposed  Mr.  Konigsberg.  Mr.  Ko- 
nigsberg himself  exiKised  his  own  erratic 
and  unreliable  behavior  when  he  filed 
suit  to  stop  distribution  of  the  issue  of 
Life  where  the  story  he  had  so  charmed 
Mr.  Hoover  with  was  being  printed. 

But  Just  as  Sandy  Smith  only  checked 
out  the  Bam^  O'Brlai  story  after  the 
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story  was  printed,  so  dozens  of  news 
ports  now  circulating  accept  the  absuld- 
Ity  of  the  "body  in  the  basement."  I  h  ve 
Just  shown  four  easily  checkable  ite  is. 
I  hope  and  pray  that  one  result  of  ny 
speech  today  will  be  to  forever  ban  he 
"body  in  the  basement"  story  from  p  b- 
lie  print. 

And  every  other  part  of  the  Life  a  le- 
gations against  me  Is  equally  false.  '  he 
fact  that  my  indictment  is  not  basec  on 
anything  remotely  connected  with  he 
Life  story,  even  after  every  investiga  ve 
agency— Federal,  State,  and  local — 1  ad 
checked  it,  offers  my  final  vindical  on 
from  Life's  crude  transmission  of  w  lat 
was  given  to  them  by  the  Federal  :  u- 
reau  of  Investigation. 

But  that  transmission  served  Ihe 
purpose.  Federal  agents  swarmed  abfut 
me  and  I  answered  every  question  at  tut 
the  Life  stories.  They  began  to  joke  \  ith 
me  about  how  impossible  it  would  be  'or 
any  sane  man  to  believe  it.  But  he 
credibility  of  more  than  Gallagher  iras 
at  stake  here,  and  the  Life  story  sei  red 
as  a  springboard  for  the  investigat  >ns 
which  have  eventually  led  to  my  ind  ct- 
ment  on  charges  which,  I  am  convin 
will  eventually  be  shown  to  be  as  f^se 
as  what  Life  printed. 

But  the  essential  point  is  that  ev< 
time  I  wanted  to  take  the  floor 
demolish  the  garbage  in  Life,  Fedc 
agents  said  that  my  total  vindicatloi 
all  allegations  was  Just  a  week  or] 
away.  That  went  on  for  4  years, 
friends,  imtil  at  long  last  the  grand  j] 
took  an  action  which  freed  all  restrs 
from  me.  For  4  years,  the  so-called  ci 
fighters  could  not  let  me  off  the  l^k 
after  they  have  spent  $11  million  to 
keep  me  on  the  hook  that  Life  bal  !d. 
And  so  a  new  attempt — a  political  n- 
dictment — a  new  smear  right  before  e- 
districting  in  New  Jersey  and  ri  ht 
before  my  primary. 

DC    LOACH    AND   THE    PKKSS 

In  the  world  of  Journalists  rel 
on  leaked  documents  and  "infoi 
sources,"  one  of  the  rules  of  the  gam^ 
that  the  identity  of  the  source  rems 
confidential.  The  fact  that  Federal  d< 
uments  and  federally  compiled  r  w 
investigative  flies  are  supposed  to  « 
confldential  is  less  important  th  n 
maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  sour<  e. 

In  addition  to  the  proof  I  have  d  i- 
closed  earlier,  however,  I  now  offer  t  o 
published  pieces  of  evidence,  which  sh  w 
that  Mr.  £>eLoach  has  been  the  VBi's 
c(»iduit  to  the  press  on  other  occasi<; 
as  well. 

Just  last  Sunday  in  The  Philadeli 
Inquirer,  Columnist  Jim  Bishop  cc 
plains  about  the  public  relations  activi- 
ties In  behalf  of  the  Bureau.  His  colui  tn, 
in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  Efrem  Zimt  il- 
1st,  Jr.,  contains  the  following  pa  a- 
graph : 

This  letter  comes  from  one  who  depec  ed 
upon  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  his  lleutenan  i — 
Lou  Nichols,  Cartha  DeLoache  (sic)  and  '  am 
Btshop^for  guidance  In  researching  se^  ral 
books.  Without  violating  security,  tey 
cheerfully  put  me  back  on  the  rails  e  try 
time  the  research  ran  up  a  blind  aLcy. 

A  far  more  aerlous  exposure  of  Ir. 
DeLooch's  role  is  found  in  a  footr  >te 
on  page  35  of  Victor  S.  Navasky's  spl  n- 


dld  book.  "Kennedy  Justice."  Mr.  Na- 
vasky  describes  the  terror  the  existence 
of  FBI  files  creates  in  public  men,  par- 
ticularly since  those  flies  can  be  leajced. 
He  says: 

Perhi^M  the  most  blatant  leaks  were  tapes 
played  for  Joumallsta  by  Cartha  DeLoach  in 
connection  with  the  alleged  Indiscretions  of 
liCartin  Luther  King.  Joumaliats  were  told 
that  if  they  attributed  the  tapes  to  De- 
Loach,  he  would  deny  it. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Hoover 
had  publicly  called  Dr.  King  a  liar,  and 
here  we  see  Mr.  DeLoach  again  operating 
in  his  cust<Hnary  role  of  c<mfLrmlng  the 
Director's  prejudices. 

ONLT   THK  TIP   OP  THX  ICKBBUl 

I  have  disclosed  today  how  the  No.  3 
man  in  the  FedersJ  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion spread  monstrous  lies  about  my  own 
wife.  In  this,  Deke  DeLoach  must  have 
enjoyed  the  coimivance  or  cooperation  of 
J.  Edgar  Hoover.  I  have  shown  how  the 
lies  of  a  man  who  has  been  certified  in- 
sane at  various  times  and  who  is  a  con- 
victed murderer  were  apparently  be- 
lieved at  the  liighest  levels  of  the  FBI. 
Kayo  Konigsberg's  fabrication  was  given 
by  Deke  DeLoach  to  the  editors  of  Life 
magazine  undoubtedly  with  the  en- 
couragement and  cooperation  of  J.  Edgar 
Hoover.  I  have  shown  how  Roy  Cohn 
acted  as  a  conduit  to  bring  the  hideous 
story  of  my  wife  to  me. 

This  FBI  corruption  attempted  to  sub- 
vert congressional  responsibility.  The 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  tried  to 
use  my  privacy  subcommittee  as  a  tool 
In  its  nmning  battle  with  Robert  Ken- 
nedy by  delivering  a  hearing  to  me.  The 
FBI  tried  to  subvert  my  position  as  chair- 
man when  Roy  Cohn  was  the  conduit  for 
a  letter  actually  composed  by  Deke  De- 
Loach,  for  me  to  sign  and  send  to  then 
Attorney  General  Nicholas  deB.  Katzen- 
bach  which  would  relieve  J.  Edgar  Hoo- 
ver of  public  criticism. 

This  is  corruption  at  the  highest  level 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
and  when  I  would  not  cooperate,  In  re- 
taliation, every  possible  filth  was  used 
to  force  me  from  the  Congress. 

And.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  personal  rec- 
ord which  I  am  now  putting  on  the  pub- 
lic record  for  the  first  time  is  the  tip  of 
the  Iceberg.  I  have  referred  to  the  ludi- 
crous Harrisburg  Seven  case  and  the  at- 
tack on  the  Reverend  Martin  Luther 
King — both  conceived  and  carried  out 
by  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  his  political 
publicity  arm.  There  is  even  more  now 
on  the  public  record  which  corroborates 
my  charge  that  there  is  an  emerging  po- 
lice state  in  this  Nation  and  that  for  dis- 
senters or  for  selected  public  figures  who 
deviate  from  blind  otiedience  to  the  Bu- 
reau or  any  of  the  secret  police,  repres- 
sion is  here  today. 

As  a  further  exsunple  of  corruption  at 
the  highest  level,  the  FBI  has  flatly  de- 
nied ever  conducting  bugging,  wiretap- 
ping, or  eavesdropping  on  Members  of 
the  House  or  Senate. 

Who  can  deny  that  former  Senator 
Daniel  Brewster  was  overheard  by  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation?  Who 
will  deny  that  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation outfitted  an  Informer  with  an 
electronic  recording  device  when  he  vis- 
ited  the  ofOce^of  Congressman  John 


DowsT?  Can  anyone  deny  tbe  testimony 
of  Acting  Attoney  General  Richard 
Kleindienst  In  tbe  Carson  trial  when  he 
swore,  under  oath,  that  the  Fedovl  Bu- 
reau of  bivestigation  was  conducting 
electrmic  surveillance  In  the  office  of 
Senator  HntAM  Fono? 

How  else  could  so  much  evidence  have 
been  gained  on  Speaker  McCormack's 
assistant  unless  some  form  of  electronic 
surveillance  was  conducted  in  the  ofBce 
of  the  Speaker  of  the  UJS.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives? John  McCormack  was  a 
man  of  unimpeachable  integrity,  he  oc- 
cupied the  third  highest  office  in  this 
land,  and  he  was,  in  my  judgment,  one 
of  the  greatest  public  servants  in  Amer- 
ica's history.  During  the  time  he  was 
Speaker,  he  was,  in  both  a  symbolic  sense 
and  a  very  real  sense,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

I  am  convinced  that  electronic  surveil- 
lance by  the  FBI  was  operating  in  the  of- 
fice of  our  Speaker  and  it  is  a  fact  that 
much  of  the  evidence  used  in  later  trials 
was  printed  in  Life  magazine. 

To  follow  this  theme  just  a  bit  further, 
Mr.  Speaker.  Senator  Edward  Long  was 
the  pioneer  in  privacy  in  the  Senate  Just 
as  I  was  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Yet  leaked  documents  were  the  basis  for 
the  destruction  of  his  career  via  a  story 
in  Life  magazine.  And  leaked  documents 
were  the  basis  for  a  Life  story  which 
ended  the  career  of  Senator  Joseph 
Ty  dings. 

Deke  DeLocM^  operated  as  J.  Edgar 
Hoover's  publicity  arm  to  ruin  or  dis- 
credit the  Reverend  Martin  Luther  King 
in  the  same  way  he  did  in  my  case.  The 
publicity  arm  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  begsm  to  work  on  the  Har- 
risbiu-g  Seven  long  before  they  were  in- 
dicted in  exactly  the  same  way  as  hap- 
pened in  my  case.  The  "Media"  papers 
show  that  the  same  harassment,  intimi- 
dation, and  corrupt  methods  were  used 
against  thousands  who  opposed  the  war 
or  who  spoke  out  against  racism. 

In  support  of  my  charge  that  the  con- 
gressional oversight  functicm  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  has  been 
subverted.  I  remind  my  colleagues  that 
John  Dowdt  is  a  member  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  and  that  Senators 
Edward  Long  and  Joseph  Tydlngs  served 
on  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  and 
that  Senator  Hiram  Fong  now  sits  on  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 

In  addition,  it  is  known  that  the  House 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  with  juris- 
diction over  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation regularly  employs  FBI  agents 
as  their  own  investigators.  When  one  asks 
the  question:  "Who  will  Investigate  the 
investigators?"  we  find  that  the  investi- 
gators are  investigating  the  Investigators. 

Along  with  the  harassment  of  our 
former  Speaker,  our  current  Majority 
Leader  Hale  Boggs  took  the  floor  of  the 
House  on  April  22,  1971,  to  vividly  and 
eloquently  describe  his  own  harassment. 

CONCLtrSION 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleagues,  and 
my  friends,  this  Is  the  restl  Life  story.  I 
have  lived  with  this  for  over  4  years,  al- 
ways expecting  that  the  investigations 
would  end  and  that  I  would  be  allowed 
to  go  on  with  my  life  and  career.  But,  of 
course,  they  could  never  let  It  end  and 
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so  persecution  flnally  escalated  to  pros- 
ecution. 

And,  in  a  strange  way.  I  welcome  the 
indictment.  Now  I  can  speak  freely,  and 
I  shall  continue  to  speak  out  before  any 
fonun  I  can  find.  I  will  make  additional 
speeches  on  the  fioor  and  I  will  say,  to- 
day, tiB.  the  fioor  what  I  have  said  on  the 
floor.  I  wlU  be  happy  to  appear  before 
any  body  and  swear  to  the  facts  as  I  have 
described  them. 

I  am  a  candidate  for  reelection  because 
I  love  the  House  of  Representatives,  al- 
thoiigh  it  saddens  me  to  see  that  we  have 
become  so  irrelevant  in  these  important 
matters.  I  have  described  how  our  be- 
havior has  been  conditioned  by  those 
forces  who  should  be  subject  to  congres- 
sional authority.  In  tills  area,  we  have 
seen  the  total  collapse  of  the  checks  and 
balances  which  are  vital  to  make  our 
Republic  work.  I  believe  there  has  never 
been  a  finer,  more  dedicated  smd  honest 
group  of  men  and  women  than  those  who 
now  sit  in  this  body.  But  faceless  men 
intimidate  lis,  precisely  because  what  has 
happened  to  me  can  happen  to  anyone. 

And  when  we  lose  our  power  and  our 
authority,  what  happens  to  those  who 
have  reposed  their  trust  in  us?  Our  con- 
stituents are  even  more  vulnerable  than 
we  are,  and  many  of  them  know  it  and 
have  felt  the  vicious  lash  of  unbridled 
power. 

Why  does  this  generation  fight  as  hard 
to  stay  out  of  society  as  my  goieration 
fought  to  get  in?  In  my  judgment,  it  is 
because  they  know  America  is  no  longer 
the  land  of  the  seccmd  chance  and  for 
those  who  choose  to  follow  a  path  which 
could  harm  the  imelected  elite,  there 
may  be  no  real  chance  at  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  corruption  at  its 
worst  and  Its  central  flgure  is  J.  Edgar 
Hoover.  It  is  he  whose  unchecked  reign  of 
absolute  power  has  intimidated  this  Con- 
gress to  the  extent  that  a  serious  ques- 
tion has  not  been  asked  about  his  man- 
agement of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation for  10  years — ^maybe  longer.  He 
has  become  the  American  Beria,  destroy- 
ing those  who  threaten  his  empire, 
frightening  those  who  should  question 
his  authority,  and  terrorizing  those  who 
dissent  from  his  ancient  and  anachronis- 
tic view  oS.  the  world. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  should  resign.  If  he 
will  not  he  should  be  flred. 

I  know  what  I  have  said  today  will 
shock  a  great  many  people.  God  knows, 
I  myself  probably  would  not  have  said 
it  if  at  some  point  in  the  road,  decmcy 
and  honesty  would  have  intervened.  Let 
me  make  It  clear  that  my  quarrel  is  not 
with  the  rank  and  flle  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  for  many  of 
them  personally  suffer  from  the  same 
scowl  from  Olympus.  My  quarrel  Is  not 
with  the  brave  men  who  risk  their  lives 
now  as  in  the  past  to  c<xnbat  terrorists, 
murderers,  and  those  who  owe  allegiance 
to  a  foreign  enemy. 

No,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  quarrel  is  with 
the  political  arm  of  the  FBI  which  re- 
gards the  decent  American  as  the  enemy. 
I  am  talking  about  the  FBI  which  Intim- 
idates Congress  and  dares  Presidents  to 
try  to  control  it. 

I  am  talking  about  the  FBI  which  em- 
ploys swarms  of  informers,  spies,  and  an 


Incredible  array  of  sophisticated  survdl- 
lance  devices — not  to  pursue  enemies  of 
the  United  States  but  to  destroy  citLsens 
of  the  United  States. 

I  am  t.^iiiritig  about  the  man  who  loudly 
proclaims  that  he  does  not  want  a  Fed- 
eral police  force,  yet  who  through  grants, 
compatible  computerized  information 
systems,  and  often  sheer  brute  force  or 
fear  Is  making  every  local  police  force 
totally  dependent  on  Federal  good  will, 
financing,  or  often  directly  intervenes  in 
strictly  local  matters. 

And  I  am  talking  about  the  surveil- 
lance subculture  and  the  police  state 
mentality  which  have  set  loose  an  in- 
vestigative insanity  that  truly  threatens 
the  ability  of  every  elected  official — ^Na- 
ional.  State,  and  local — to  properly  func- 
tion. 

And  I  am  talking  about  the  army  of 
investigators  recruited  from  all  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  who  band  themselves  to- 
gether and  so  terrorize  a  local  jurisdic- 
tion that  its  elected  officials  cannot  dis- 
charge their  responsibilities  at  a  time 
when  our  cities  and  counties  need  the 
full  attention  of  the  best  people  we  can 
find. 

Finally,  I  am  talking  about  the  per- 
version of  freedom  and  liberty  and  the 
clear  possibility,  in  my  view,  of  a  dicta- 
torship in  America.  If  we  do  not  reverse 
our  course  and  if  we  do  not  live  up  to  our 
responsibilities  in  this  Chamber,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  convinced  that  we  will 
earn  the  legitimate  scorn  of  history  and 
the  rightful  contempt  of  our  children. 


REQUESTING  CERTAIN  INFORMA- 
TTON  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  AND 
THE  SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE 
RELATIVE  TO  THE  MILITARY  IN- 
VOLVEB4ENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  IN  INDOCHINA 

Mr.  H^ERT,  from  the  C(»nmittee  on 
Armed  Services,  reported  the  following 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  918,  Rept. 
No.  92-1003)  which  was  referred  to 
the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 

H.  Res.  918 
Resolved,  That  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  be,  and  they  are  hereby, 
directed  to  furnish  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, within  ten  days  after  the  adoption  of 
this  resolution,  with  fuU  and  complete  in- 
formation on  the  following — 

(1)  (a)  The  number  of  United  States  mUl- 
tary  personnel  in  South  Vietnam  at  the  pres- 
ent time; 

(b)  The  number  of  these  individuals  who 
are  combat  personnel; 

(2)  (a)  The  number  of  sorties  flown  by 
TTnlted  States  military  airplanes,  for  bomb- 
ing purp>oses,  in  and  over  North  Vietnam 
during  the  first  ten  days  of  March  1972; 

(b)  The  number  of  sorties  flown  by  United 
States  military  airplanes,  for  bombing  pur- 
poses, in  and  over  North  Vietnam  during  the 
first  ten  days  of  April  1972; 

(c)  The  number  of  sorties  flown  by  United 
States  mUltary  airplanes,  for  bombing  pur- 
poses. In  and  over  South  Vietnam  during 
the  flnt  ten  days  of  March  1972; 

(d)  The  number  of  sorties  flown  by  United 
States  mmtary  airplanes,  for  bombing  pur- 
poses, in  and  over  South  Vietnam  during  the 
first  ten  days  of  April  1972; 

(3)  (a)  The  tonnage  of  bombs  and  shells 
flred  or  dropped  into  North  Vietnam  by  the 


United  States  during  the  first  ten  days  of 
March  1972; 

(b)  The  tonnage  of  bombs  and  shells  flred 
or  dropped  into  North  Vietnam  by  the  United 
States  during  the  first  ten  days  of  AprU  1972; 

(c)  Ttie  tonnage  of  bombs  and  shells  flred 
or  dxt>pped  Into  South  Vietnam  by  the  United 
States  during  the  first  ten  days  of  March 
1972; 

(d)  The  tonnage  of  bombs  and  shells  fired 
or  dropped  into  South  Vietnam  by  the  United 
States  during  the  flrst  ten  days  of  AprU 
1972; 

(5)  (a)  The  cost  of  all  bombing  and  shell- 
ing carried  on  by  the  United  States  in  or 
over  North  Vietnam  during  the  first  ten 
days  of  March  1972,  Including  the  costs  of 
bombs  and  shells,  ships  and  airiAanes  em- 
ployed In  the  transportation  and  droppli^t  or 
firing  of  such  bombs  and  shells,  maintenance 
of  such  ships  and  airplanes,  salaries  of  Unit- 
ed States  military  personnel  Involved  in  oper- 
ating and  maintaining  such  ships  and  air- 
planes, and  all  other  expenses  attributable 
to  such  bombing  and  sfaeUlng; 

(b)  The  cost  of  all  bombing  and  shelling 
carried  on  by  the  United  States  in  or  over 
North  Vietnam  during  tbe  flrst  ten  days  of 
April  1972,  including  the  costs  of  bombs 
and  shells,  ships  and  airplanes  employed  in 
the  transportation  and  dropping  or  firing  of 
such  bombs  and  sheUs.  maintenance  of  such 
ships  and  airplanes,  salaries  of  United  States 
military  personnel  involved  in  operating  and 
maintaining  such  ships  and  airplanes,  and  all 
other  expenses  attributable  to  such  bombing 
and  shelling: 

(c)  The  cost  of  all  bombing  and  shelling 
carried  on  by  the  United  States  in  or  over 
South  Vietnam  during  the  flrst  ten  days  of 
March  1972,  including  the  costs  of  bombs 
and  shells,  ships  and  airplanes  employed  in 
the  transportation  and  dropping  or  firing 
of  such  bombs  and  shells,  maintenance  of 
such  ships  and  airplanes,  salaries  of  United 
States  military  personnel  involved  in  oper- 
ating and  maintaining  such  ships  and  air- 
planes, and  all  other  expenses  attributable  to 
such  bombing  and  shelling; 

(S)  List  separately  the  number  of  United 
States  military  personnel  (If  any)  killed, 
wounded  or  reported  missing  in  action  dur- 
ing (a)  the  first  ten  days  of  March  1972 
and  (b)  the  first  ten  days  of  April  1972. 
specifying  how  many  in  each  such  category 
were  killed,  wounded  or  reported  missing  in 
action  in  or  over  South  Vietnam  and  how 
many  in  each  such  category  were  killed, 
wounded  or  reported  missing  in  action  in 
or  over  North  Vietnam; 

(7)  Whether  there  is  a  target  date  for  the 
achievement  by  the  Army  of  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam  of  complete  military  independence 
of  United  States  air.  naval,  and  ground  sup- 
port and  participation  and,  if  so.  what  date; 

(8)  Whether  there  has  been  any  bombing 
or  shelling  carried  on  by  the  United  States  in 
or  over  Laos  or  Cambodia  since  January  1, 
1972,  and.  if  so,  the  number  of  sorties  flown 
by  United  States  military  airplanes,  for 
bombing  purposes,  in  or  over  Laos  or  Cam- 
bodia since  that  date,  the  tonnage  of  bombs 
and  shells  fired  or  dropped  by  the  United 
States  into  or  over  Laos  or  Cambodia  since 
that  date,  and  the  cost  of  all  bombing  and 
shelling  carried  on  by  the  United  States  in 
or  over  Laos  or  Cambodia  since  that  date, 
including  the  costs  of  bombs  and  shells, 
ships  and  airplanes  employed  in  the  trans- 
portation and  dropping  or  firing  of  such 
bombs  and  shells,  maintenance  of  such  ships 
and  airplanes,  salaries  of  United  States  mUl- 
tary personnel  Involved  in  operating  and 
maintaining  such  ships  and  airplanes,  and 
all  other  expenses  attributable  to  such  bomb- 
ing and  sheUlng; 

(9)  Whether  there  has  been  an  increase  in 
the  movement  of  military  airplanes,  mili- 
tary ships,  other  mmtary  equlpmant.  mili- 
tary supplies,  or  mlUtary  personnel  of  the 
United  States  to  Southeast  Asia,  Including 
the  Islands  of  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  since 
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March  15. 1073  (reUtlTO  to  the  thlrty-da    p«> 
riod  InuDMlUtely  preceding  that  date), 
If  eo.  the  DAture  and  extent  at  the  tnifeaee 
In  each  such  category;  and 

(10)  ¥niat  aotlona.  If  any.  haTe  been  Akan 
to  comply  with  the  provlalona  of  eectlo  flOl 
of  Public  Law  93-166,  approved  Noremb^'  17. 
1071. 
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HOX7SB  RESOLirnON  918 

Mr.  H^ERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  cooiec- 
Uon  with  the  resolution  which  haslust 
been  ordered  to  be  printed.  I  havfan 
agreement  with  the  gentlewoman  worn 
New  York  who  introduced  the  resoh  ion 
that  I  will  not  call  It  up  until  next  ]  on- 
day  or  Tuesday  when  she  will  be  oi  the 
floor,  and  I  wanted  her  to  be  m  in- 
formed. Under  the  normal  proce  ure. 


the  7  days  arrives  on  Friday,  bu 
agreement  with  her,  I  will  not  call 
until  she  is  on  the  floor. 


by 
Bup 


ON 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES 
HH.    9212,    FEDERAL    COAL    IflNE 
HEALTH  AND  SAFETY  ACT 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  ask 
unanimoiis  consent  to  take  f  ronf  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (HJl.  92l|)  to 
amend  the  provisions  of  the  FederaiCoal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1S9  to 
extend  black  lung  benefits  to  onnans 
whose  fathers  die  of  pneumoconiosisland 
for  other  purposes,  with  Senate  amind- 
ments  thereto,  disagree  to  the  Soiate 
amendments,  and  request  a  confeifnce 
with  the  Senate  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJectiA  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Masrs. 
Perkins,  Dint,  Pxjcinski,  Burton,  Sat- 
Dos,  Erlenborn,  Esch,  and  Steig^  of 
Wisconsin. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Spealfr,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quoivm  is 
not  present. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Evidently  a  quoifun  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  BOOOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  mfve  a 
call  of  the  House. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  thl  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  heir 


names: 

1 

(Roll  No.  1131                     1 

Abbltt 

Edwards.  La. 

Morgan 

Aahbrook 

Esch 

Poage 

Ashley 

Bahleman 

Reld 

Belcber 

Fountain 

Rlegle 

Bingham 

Pulton 

Rosenthal 

Blackburn 

OallllacaUs 

Bousselot 

Bimy 

Oettys 

Baylor 

Brown,  Mich. 

OrliDn 

Scheuer 

Carey.  K.T. 

Ouboer 

Shipley 

Carney 

Hanna 

Slak 

Celler 

Johnson.  Pa. 

flmlth.  N.'S 

Chlsbolm 

Jones,  Ala. 

Springer 

Oark 

Kee 

Staggers 

Clay 

Keith 

Stanton. 

Conabla 

Landrum 

J.WUlla 

I 

Culver 

Long,  La. 

Stanton. 

Curlln 

Long.  Md. 

James  V 

Dent 

McCloskey 

Stephens 

Dickinson 

McBwen 

Stokes 

Dow 

ifacdonald. 

Stubblenel 

Dowdy 

Mass. 

Thompson 

N.J 

Dwyer 

l<Uls.Ark. 

Ware 

Edmondson 

Uoothead 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  368 
MMQbers  have  answered  to  their  nifnes, 
a  quorum. 


By  unanimous  oonaent.  further  pro- 
ceedlngB  under  the  call  were  diq^ensed 
with.  

HANOI  INVASION  OF  SOUTH 
VIETNAM  CONDEMNED 

(Mr.  McCLORY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  hia  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  SpeaJter.  it  is 
shocking  to  me  and  to  the  American  peo- 
ple that  the  Government  of  North  Viet- 
nam has  seen  flt  to  add  a  whole  new  di- 
mension to  the  Indochina  conflict.  The 
invasion  by  North  Vietnamese  regular 
forces — indeed  the  commitment  of  vir- 
tually all  of  the  North  T^etnamese  com- 
bat troops — is  a  marked  setback  for  the 
cause  of  peace,  a  goal  toward  which  Pres- 
ident Nixon  has  been  working  unceas- 
ingly. 

The  invasion  across  the  DMZ — as  well 
as  the  invasions  from  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia— with  heavy  arms,  innumerable 
tanks,  and  other  sophisticated  weapons 
must  shock  every  thoughtful  and  peace- 
loving  American. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  appropriate  to 
me  to  condemn  the  North  Vietnamese 
political  leaders  who  have  directed  the 
laimching  of  these  attacks  at  a  time  when 
the  withdrawal  of  our  American  combat 
troops  is  virtually  completed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  also  that  the  de- 
cision of  the  President  to  authorize  thei 
bombing  of  military  and  other  support 
targets  in  the  DMZ  and  around  Hanoi 
and  Haiphong  is  essential  to  the  protec- 
tion of  our  American  forces  and  to  our 
continued  troop  withdrawal,  as  well  as  to 
advance  our  policy  of  Vietnamization.  It 
it  my  understanding  that  no  American 
forces  have  been  involved  in  these  mili- 
tary actions  in  recent  days.  However,  all 
of  our  remaining  forces  there — most  of 
which  are  not  In  any  combat  role — would 
be  Jeopardized  unless  we  take  steps  to 
prevent  further  military  supplies,  as  well 
as  fuel  and  munitions,  from  reaching  the 
North  Vietnamese  combat  divisions  now 
operating  in  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
military  invasions  by  North  Vietnam  will 
be  tiuned  back  and  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese will  come  to  realize  that  they 
should  negotiate  seriously  in  Paris  and 
cooperate  in  the  final  termination  of  the 
seemingly  endless  Vietnam  conflict. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  confident  that  our 
troop  withdrawal  will  continue,  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  Vietnamization  will  succeed. 
Furthermore,  I  hope  and  expect  that  the 
invaders  will  be  turned  back  and  that  the 
Members  of  this  Congress  will  rise  in  con- 
demnation of  this  new  and  dangerous 
military  action.  In  addition,  it  is  my  hope 
that  the  President's  continuing  efforts 
for  peace  will  not  be  undermined  by  any 
partisan  attacks,  but  that  the  Members 
of  this  Chamber  may  provide  the  encour- 
agement and  support  upon  which  a  fi- 
nal resolution  of  the  Vietnam  conflict  de- 
pends. The  flagrant  escalation  of  the  war 
by  North  Vietnam  must  be  denounced 
and  r^Telled  so  that  the  goal  of  peace  in 
Indochina  and  elsewhere  may  prevail. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  my  understanding 
that  my  colleaffues  from  Illlncds.  Mr. 


DiawiifSKi,  and  from  Louisiana,  Mr. 
Wacgonner,  propose  to  introduce  a  reso- 
lution expressing  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress in  a  manner  consistent  with  these 
remarks.  I  Intend  to  cosponsor  that  reso- 
lution and  to  use  my  influence  in  what 
I  truly  believe  to  be  the  moet  direct  and 
promising  path  to  peace  for  this  and  fu- 
ture generations. 


PROVIDINO  FOR  CONSIDERA'nON 
OF  BILL  FOR  SUPPLEMENTAL  AP- 
PROPRIA-nONS.  1972 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  two 
unanimous-consent  requests  to  make. 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee 
will  report  on  Monday  two  bills. 

First,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  may  be  in  order  on  any 
day  after  Tuesday  of  next  week — and 
that  would  be  Wednesday  or  thereafter — 
to  consider  a  general  appropriation  bill 
making  supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1972,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man how  it  is  proposed  to  handle  these 
bills,  in  the  absence  of  a  rule? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  will  yield,  this  is  a 
general  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
which  would  supply  funds  to  many  agen- 
cies of  the  Government. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  I  understand  tliat. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  understand,  but  per- 
mit me  to  explain  further.  It  covers 
many  agencies  of  Government.  Most  of 
the  additifxial  money  is  the  result  of  pay 
increases  which  have  been  accorded  by 
or  pursuant  to  law.  It  will  be  the  plan  of 
the  committee  to  call  the  bill  up  for  gen- 
eral debate  with  2  hours  of  debate,  to 
be  divided  equally,  and  then  under  the 
5-minute  rule,  as  we  usually  do  on  appro- 
priation bills. 

This  request  is  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  the  bill  up  on  Wednesday,  if 
possible. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  would  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee Inform  us  as  to  whether  or  not  it 
is  contemplated  that  the  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  will  include  any  money 
for  the  military? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  the  bill  will  include 
several  hundreds  of  mllli<ms  of  dollars 
for  pay  increases  for  civilian  and  military 
personnel,  based  on  laws  heretofore  en- 
acted. 

It  is  now  a  matter  of  providing  the  ad- 
ditional funds  with  which  to  make  the 
payments  so  authorized. 

Mr.  RYAN.  For  personnel? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Yes. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Will  it  include  any  money 
for  military  (HieraUons  in  Southeast 
Asia? 

Mr.  MAHON.  No;  this  is  not  related  to 
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Southeast  Asia.  Of  course,  in  a  sense  the 
whole  military  program  is  related  to 
Southeast  Asia  and  areas  all  over  the 
world.  But  the  supplemental  amounts 
are  not  related  directly  to  Southeast 
Asia. 

It  does  provide  for  pay  of  military  per- 
sonnel, of  course. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Does  the  biU  itself,  in  addi- 
ticHi  to  pay  increases  for  civilian  and 
military  personnel,  contain  any  money 
for  military  operations  in  Southeast 
Asia? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Not  as  such  at  all;  no. 

The  whole  objective  here  is  to  bring 
the  bill  up  on  Wednesday  rather  than 
Thursday  in  order  to  expedite  the  busi- 
ness of  the  House. 

Mr.  RYAN.  But  there  is  no  military 
money  involved,  except  for  pay  increases? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Generally  speaking,  that 
is  correct.  I  would  be  perfectly  happy  for 
the  gentleman  to  look  at  the  report 
which  is  not  in  final  form,  but  which  is 
available  in  draft  form. 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  am  concerned  about  the 
chairman's  statement  "generally  speak- 
ing." Is  there  some  other  money,  other 
than  for  pay  increases? 

Mr.  MAHON.  No;  not  at  aU. 

Of  course,  the  House  can  work  its  will 
on  whatever  it  wishes  to  do  with  the  bill 
which  will  be  before  us  next  week. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  that  it  provides  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense — military,  retirement 
pay,  and  increased  pay  and  retirement. 
In  respect  to  the  Defmse  Department 
and  to  a  large  extent  otherwise,  it  is  a 
routine  appropriation  to  supply  supple- 
mental funds  for  pay  cost  increases  here- 
tofore put  into  effect. 

Mr.  RYAN.  In  other  words,  the  only 
military  funding  is  for  the  payment  of 
personnel,  either  pay  increases  or  In- 
creases in  retir^nent  pay? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  RYAN.  And  there  is  no  money  for 
procurement  of  weapons,  or  for  conduct- 
ing military  operations? 

Mr.  MAHON.  This  did  not  provide 
for  the  procurement  of  weapons  or  am- 
munition. 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  by  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Tex- 
as? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  do  I  understand  the 
chairman  to  say  that  there  will  be  a  re- 
port available  on  this  supplemental? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Yes.  when  the  bill  is  re- 
ported. It  will  be  reported  on  Monday. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Would  we  be  able  to  have 
a  copy  of  the  report  by  Monday  ? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Yes;  Just  as  soon  as  the 
committee  reports  it  Monday  afternoon. 

Mr.  PICEXE.  And  not  t>efore? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Not  before,  because  the 
bill  will  not  be  approved  before.  The  re- 
port, in  fact,  is  not  yet  flnalized.  If  the 
gentleman  needs  to  know  what  is  tenta- 
tively in  the  bill,  it  can  be  provided;  we 
have  a  draft  of  the  bill  and  report,  but 
the  point  is  the  whole  committee  has  not 
yet  considered  and  voted  on  it.  There 
could  be  changes  next  Monday, 
cxviii Baa— Part  11 


Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

Tte  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Bir.  Mahon)  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  A  JOINT  RESOLUTION  MAKING 
A  SPECIAL  APPROPRIATTON  IN 
RESPECT  TO  DOLLAR  DEVALUA- 
TION 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  G^aker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  may  be  in  order  on 
any  day  after  Tuesday  of  next  week  to 
consider  a  House  Joint  resolution  making 
a  special  impropriation  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  the  Par  Value  Modiflca- 
Uon  Act  (Public  Law  92-268)  the  dollar 
devaluation  biU. 

This  is  a  bill  to  provide  for  funds  nec- 
essary as  the  result  of  the  devaluation  of 
the  dollar.    

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texsis? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  assume  this  is  com- 
monly known  as  the  maintenance  of 
value  bill? 

Mr.  MAHON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  will  the  same  provi- 
sion for  debate  and  consideration  of  this 
bill  apply  as  to  the  previous  bill,  with  2 
hours  of  general  debate? 

Mr.  MAHON.  This  would  be  a  special 
measure,  but  we  would  ask  for  ample 
time — an  hour  to  each  side,  and  then  the 
5-mlnute  rule. 

Mr.  GROSS.  With  that  understand- 
ing, Mr.  Sp«Jcer,  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  (Ejection. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  T6xas 
(Mr.  Mahon)  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1972 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  C(Mnmittee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  931  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Ris.  031 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move, 
clause  27(d)  (4)  of  rule  XI  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  that  the  House  resolve  It- 
s^  Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Houae 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bm  (HJt.  10488)  to  amend 
the  Public  BuUdlngs  Act  of  1969,  as  amended, 
to  provide  for  financing  the  acquisition,  con- 
struction, alteration,  maintenance,  opera- 
tion, and  protection  of  public  buUdlngs,  and 
for  other  purposes.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  ahall 
continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be 
eq\ially  divided  and  oontrOUed  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  the  bill  shall 
be  read  for  amendment  under  the  five-min- 
ute rule.  It  shall  be  in  <Htler  to  consider  the 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  now  printed  In  the  blU  as  an  original 
blU  for  the  purpoee  of  amendment  under 
the  flve-mlnute  rule,  and  all  points  of  order 
against  said  substitute  for  failure  to  comply 


with  the  proTlaloni  of  cUuee  7,  rule  XVI, 
and  cla\ise  4,  nile  ZXI,  are  hereby  waived. 
At  the  conclusion  of  such  consideration,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bUl  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adt^ted,  and  any  Member  may 
demand  a  separate  vote  In  the  House  on 
any  amendment  adopted  In  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute. The  previous  question  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  In- 
tervening motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
commit with  or  without  Instructions.  After 
the  passage  of  HJl.  10488,  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  shaU  be  discharged  from 
the  further  consideration  of  the  blU,  8. 
1736.  and  It  shaU  then  be  In  order  In  the 
House  to  move  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  of  the  said  Senate  blU  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  con- 
tained in  HJEt.  10488  as  paaeed  by  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  BoLLmc)  is  recognized  for 
Ihour. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Latta)  .  pending  which  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  rule  tliat  proves 
how  complicated  a  simple  open  rule  pro- 
viding for  1  hour  of  general  debate  can 
be.  It  makes  in  order  the  committee  sub- 
stitute for  consideration  as  an  original 
bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment.  It 
waives  points  of  order  for  failure  to  com- 
ply with  the  3 -day  rule,  but  copies  of  the 
report  are  available. 

There  are  three  sections  of  the  bill 
which  are,  in  effect,  reappropriatlons  of 
funds  and,  therefore,  points  of  order  had 
to  be  waived  against  them  for  failure  to 
comply  with  clause  4  of  rule  XXI  which 
makes  it  against  the  rules  to  have  ap- 
propriations in  authorizing  bills. 

Sections  7  and  9  of  the  substitute  which 
we  make  in  order  for  consideration  Eis  an 
original  bill  were  not  in  the  original  bill 
and  there  is  some  question  of  germane- 
ness. Therefore,  points  of  order  are 
waived  agsdnst  that  in  order  to  comply 
with  clause  7  of  rule  XVI. 

Then  less  unusual,  we  provide  that 
after  the  passage  of  the  House  bill,  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  shall  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
Senate  1736  and  it  shall  be  in  order  to 
move  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  of  the  Senate  bill  and  amend  it 
with  the  House  passed  language. 

I  believe  that  describes  all  the  unusual 
features  of  the  rule. 

I  will  say  that  there  was  no  opposition 
to  the  rule  among  witnesses  tiefore  the 
committee.  I  do  understand  there  is  some 
controversy  in  the  matter  that  will  he 
made  iif  order  by  the  rule  and  if  my 
friend  from  Iowa  would  like  me  to  yield, 
I  will  attempt  to  answer  his  questions. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  jrielding. 

I  am  not  at  all  surprised  that  there 
was  no  opposition  to  this  rule  from  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  l)ecause  this  cer- 
tainly accommodates  them.  I  do  not  see 
how  they  could  ask  for  more — they  got 
801  outdoors  right  along  with  the  protec- 
tive provisions  they  have  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  The  only  thing  I  can 
say  to  the  gentleman  is  that  we  could 
have  waived  all  points  of  order  without 
pointing  out  what  they  were  In  detail. 
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VLt.  GROSS.  I  understand  that. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  fr^ 
Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Bfr.  Speaker,  I  agree  w^ 
the  statement  just  made  by  the  gent  t- 
man  from  Misaourl  (Mr.  Bolling)  ex.  \- 
cemlng  the  rule.  I  think  it  is  a  good  n  e. 
I  think  it  is  the  only  thing  the  Commit  se 
on  Rules  could  do  in  this  case. 

HJl.  10488  amends  both  the  Pul  ic 
Buildings  Act  of  1959  and  the  Fedc  al 
Property  and  Administrative  Services ,  ,ct 
of  1949  In  numerous  respects. 

A  major  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  reqv  re 
Government  agencies  using  public  bui  cl- 
ings to  budget  and  pay  for  the  use  of  le 
space  they  occupy.  The  receipts  wo'  Id 
then  be  used  by  the  General  Services  >  1- 
ministration  to  finance  its  public  bul  1- 
ings  constniction  and  operations.  I  it 
only  after  these  funds  have  been  app:  3- 
proprlated  by  Congress. 

A  second  major  purpose  of  the  bil  is 
to  authorize  the  Administrator  to  en  er 
into  purchase  contracts  with  indepei  d- 
ent  contractors  for  the  purchase  of  bui  cl- 
ings, with  payments  to  be  made  ove^  a 
period  of  from  10  to  30  years.  This 
thority  would  be  valid  for  3  years, 
would  make  it  i>ossible  to  construct  soi 
of  the  63  public  buildings  already  authi 
ized  by  Uie  House  and  Senate  Comi 
tees  on  Public  Works,  but  not  yet  f  und< 
The  committee  report  refers  to  this  pi 
vision  as  a  "stop-gap  expedient,  an 
tempt  to  reconcile  the  urgent  need 
new  Federal  facilities  with  present 
nomic  conditions."  The  bill  would  also,] 
limited  situations,  permit  the  lease-( 
struction  of  Federal  buildings  authori^d 
but  not  funded.  The  committee  rep  rt 
describes  lease  construction  as  a  "remi  te 
alternative,  available  only  when  dir  ct 
Federal  construction  and  purchase  c<  i- 
tracting  are  not  feasible." 

A  third  provision  in  the  bill  authori  es 
$1,500,000  in  fiscal  year  1972  for  pi  /- 
ment  of  costs  of  the  publicly  relai  id 
fimctions  of  the  memorial  aspects  of  1  le 
John  P.  Kermedy  Center  for  the  P  r- 
forming  Arts.  I  oppose  the  inclusion  of 
this  section  to  this  bill. 

In  addition  to  the  $1,500,000  for  he 
Kennedy  Center,  the  committee  rep  >rt 
shows  the  cost  of  this  bill  over  the  n  xt 
6  years  as  $1,430,800,000.  However, 
cost  figures  in  the  committee  report 
not  take  into  consideration  the  fact 
the  purchase  contract  arrangement, 
suming  30-year  contracts,  will  contin' 
to  cost  the  taxpayers  approximate 
$100,000,000  per  year  until  the  contrai 
expires.  These  additional  cost  estimate ; 
were  provided  by  the  GSA  Office  of  th  s 
Budget. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  movie 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolutioi 

The  previous  question  was  ordered 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid 
the  table. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  thfrt 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Coi 
tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  Statefof 
the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  \  he 
bill  (HJl.  10488)  to  amend  the  Pul  Uc 
Buildings  Act  of  1959,  as  amended,  to 
provide  for  financing  the  acqulsitim, 
construction,    alteration,    maintenance. 


operation,  and  protection  of  public  build- 
ings, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKE31.  The  question  l8  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

nr  THB  coiacxrTSB  of  ths  whols 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  HJl.  10488.  with 
Mr.  AspiNALL  In  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  imanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Gray)  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Harsha)  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Gray)  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self 10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  mnnbers  of  the  com- 
mittee, your  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works  is  privileged  to  bring  before  you 
today  for  consideration  the  bill  H.R. 
10488  that  would  amend  the  Public 
Buildings  Act  of  1959  to  provide  for  fi- 
nancing the  acquisition,  construction,  al- 
teration, maintaiance,  operation  and 
protection  of  public  bxiildings  in  the 
United  States,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Vir- 
gin Islands. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  assure  you  that 
this  legislation  is  in  the  public  interest 
and  in  the  long  run  will  save  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  the  taxpayers  funds. 
There  are  five  main  provisions  of  the  bill 
before  you. 

First,  H.R.  10488  would  substitute  a 
private  entrepreneur  method  of  financ- 
ing public  buildings  known  as  purchase- 
contracts  for  a  short  period  of  3  years 
only  in  place  of  direct  Federal  funding 
in  order  to  immediately  construct  63 
much  needed  Federal  buildings  in  37 
States,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, I  Jr.  Chairman,  most  of  these  build- 
ings have  been  authorized  for  many  years 
with  no  funds  to  construct  them.  While 
these  much  needed  facilities  have  been 
on  the  shelf,  inflation  has  increased  their 
aggregate  cost  by  approximately  $100 
million  per  year.  In  addition,  the  Federal 
Government  has  been  leasing  space  from 
private  individuals  with  no  equity  ac- 
cruing to  the  taxpayers  other  than  the 
space  used.  The  General  Services  Admin- 
istration estimates  that  by  owning  these 
buildings  and  paying  into  equity  we  can 
save  a  mlnimiui  of  $71  millions  per  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  second  provision  I 
would  like  to  explain  will  also  affect  great 
savings  to  the  taxpayers.  It  would  au- 
thorize establishment  of  a  public  build- 
ings fund  into  which  will  be  deposited 
iiser  charges  or  rents  collected  from  all 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  using 
space  in  GSA  operated  buildings  and 
from  which  will  be  drawn  Uie  funds  to 
finance  the  constructlaD  and  operation 
of  the  new  Ooverimient  buildings.  Under 
present  law.  any  agency  of  Govemment 
can  request  as  much  space  as  they  want 
without  having  to  request  1  cent  In  their 
budget. 

We  know  for  a  fact  that  indiscriminate 
requests  have  been  made  for  space  that 


is  now  costing  the  taxpayers  mlllloiis  of 
dollars  per  year.  By  requiring  every 
agency  to  pay  for  the  space  they  iise  in 
all  Govemment  owned  or  rented  build- 
ings for  the  first  time  in  our  history  we 
will  know  exactly  what  it  is  costing  us 
to  provide  this  space.  Second,  we  know 
that  agencies  will  be  prone  to  consolidate 
some  of  their  f  ar-fiung  operations  and  to 
save  millions  of  dollars  by  requesting 
smaller  amounts  of  money  in  their  budg- 
ets. The  Appropriations  Committees  of 
the  House  and  Senate  will  approve  these 
appropriations  which  will  continue  to 
give  Congress  full  control  over  this  new 
revolving  fund.  The  moneys  collected  in 
the  revolving  fund  then  can  go  to  pay 
the  purchase  contract  payments  for  the 
63  new  buildings  and  others  that  may  be 
approved  later. 

Third,  this  legislation  would  preserve 
basic  congressional  controls  over  the 
building  authorization  and  spending 
process  while  permitting  necessary  ad- 
ministrative fiexlbllity.  The  bill  contem- 
plates no  change  in  the  past  requirement 
that  the  House  and  Senate  Public  Works 
Committees  approve  building  prospec- 
tuses. In  addition,  the  General  Services 
Administration  would  be  required,  as  at 
present,  to  submit  annual  budget  re- 
quests to  the  House  and  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committees  and  such  requests 
would  have  to  be  approved  by  both 
Houses  before  GSA  could  make  any  ex- 
penditures from  the  fund.  Thus,  the  Con- 
gress would  continue  to  approve  con- 
struction on  a  building-by-bulldlng  basis 
and  to  Impose  spending  limitations. 

Fourth,  the  bill  would  require  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  GSA  to  submit  a  prospec- 
tus for  approval  by  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate Public  Works  Committees  wherever 
he  proposes  to  secure  leased  space  for 
which  he  pays  an  average  atmual  rental 
in  excess  of  $500,000.  This  is  a  tightening 
of  congressional  control  over  present 
leasing  laws.  At  the  present  time.  Con- 
gress has  no  control  over  leasing  of  pub- 
lic buildings.  We  feel  this  should  be 
brought  under  control  so  we  can  monitor 
the  amount  spent  for  leased  space  where 
it  is  not  feasible  to  construct  a  new 
building. 

Fifth,  lastly,  the  bill  would  authorize 
$1.5  million  for  the  nonperformlng  arts 
functions  at  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Cen- 
ter. Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  make  it 
crystal  clear  that  these  funds  are  for 
the  security,  maintenance,  and  other 
necessary  expenses  in  connection  with 
the  memorial  and  not  the  performing 
arts  functions  of  the  Center.  Your  com- 
mittee on  public  works  was  requested  to 
provide  several  million  dollars  to  pay 
for  cost  ovemms  due  to  labor  disputes, 
inflation,  and  other  factors.  Those  funds 
are  not  in  this  bill.  The  $1.5  million  is 
to  pay  the  National  Park  Service  for 
guard  protection,  to  pay  for  electrical 
and  air-conditioning  bills  and  other  ex- 
penses in  connection  with  keeping  the 
Kennedy  Center  open  to  the  general 
public  dming  daytime  hours  when  the 
performing  arts  part  of  the  Center  is 
not  In  operation.  This  authorization  ex- 
pires at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year  with 
no  continuing  authorization  and  it  will 
be  our  Intention  under  the  S-mlnute  rule 
to    offer    an    amendment    giving    the 
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responsibility  of  providing  security  and 
Maintenance  at  the  Kennedy  Center  to 
the  Natkmal  Park  Service  which  is 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  main- 
taining all  monuments  in  the  Nation's 
Cwital-  Tbia  is  where  this  reqwnsibUity 
rightfully  belongs.  I  am  sure  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  the  other  body 
do  not  want  to  be  saddled  with  this 
obligation  as  the  years  go  by.  The  Park 
Service  has  agreed  to  accept  the  respon- 
sibility and  I  again  want  to  reiterate  It 
is  only  the  responsibility  and  expense 
connected  with  the  daytime  operation 
of  the  nonjxKf ormlng  arts  functions  of 
the  Kennedy  Memorial. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  present  time, 
there  is  an  average  of  8.000  to  10.000 
persons  per  ds^  visiting  the  Kennedy 
Center,  some  holidays  produce  even 
more.  It  Is  the  second  highest  visitation 
point  at  the  present  time  of  any  monu- 
ment or  facility  in  Washington.  It  Is 
second  only  to  the  Capitol  Building.  The 
monument  was  closed  for  more  than  3 
months  which  brought  piibllc  clamor 
from  all  over  the  United  States.  It  was 
reopened  recently  and  if  the  authoriza- 
tion you  are  being  asked  to  siipport  is 
not  adopted,  the  Board  of  Trustees  will 
have  no  alternative  but  to  once  again 
close  the  Center  during  daylight  hoiirs. 
To  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  would  be  a 
national  disgrace.  Since  the  bill  before 
you  will  save  the  taxpayers  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  I  am  sure  every  Mem- 
ber can  Justify  voting  for  the  entire  bin 
including  this  Kennedy  Center  amend- 
ment, since  the  $1.5  million  will  be  offset 
by  savings  affected  in  other  sections  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  closing  let  me  tell 
you  that  the  American  public  deserves 
good  service  from  their  Govemment 
whether  it  be  in  the  adjudication  of  a 
social  security  claim  or  help  from  the 
many  other  Federal  agencies.  This  bill 
will  bring  together  all  of  these  dl;q>ersed 
offices  under  one  roof  in  63  communities, 
catch  up  the  10-year  backlog  of  public 
building  construction  and  make  in  order 
the  consideration  of  other  projects  in 
other  congressional  districts  as  the  need 
arises.  If  we  are  to  maintain  a  good  court 
system  and  provide  good  public  service, 
we  can  do  no  less  than  send  this  bill  on 
to  the  White  House  immediately  in  its 
present  form  since  it  has  already  passed 
the  other  body  overwhelmingly. 

In  closing.  I  have  been  asked  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Bur- 
ion)  whether  or  not  the  Social  Security 
Building  in  San  Francisco  could  be 
moved  from  that  city  under  the  terms 
of  this  bill;  the  answer  is  "No." 

I  shall  be  delighted  now  to  yield  to  any 
Member  who  might  have  any  questions 
concerning  this  measiue. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  CThalrman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  am  deUghted  to  yield  to 
my  friend  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

What  Is  the  total  cost  of  this  bUl? 

Mr.  GRAY.  In  the  present  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  the  63  buildings,  it  aggregates 
approximately  $1.4  billion.  As  I  pointed 
out  in  my  statement  earlier,  many  of 
these  projects  have  been  authorized  for 
many  years,  and  it  has  cost  the  Ameri- 


can taxpayer  about  $100  million  per  year 
in  inw^tinn  for  these  63  projects. 

Hie  CHAIRIifAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  additional  minutes. 

Putting  it  very  simply,  what  we  could 
build  today  for  $1.4  billion,  if  we  waited 
another  year,  would  have  a  cost  of  $1.5 
billion,  and,  at  the  present  rate  of  infla- 
tion, would  have  a  cost  of  $1.7  billion 
2  years  from  now,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  the  total,  as  set  forth 
in  the  report.  $1,430,800,000?  Is  that  the 
total  cost  of  the  bill,  and  does  that  take 
into  account  the  cost  of  the  61  buildings? 

Mr.  GRAY.  The  63  buildings.  That  Is 
not  the  total  cost. 

We  must  remember  that  many  of  these 
projects  were  approved  as  long  as  9  years 
ago.  This  is  the  best  figure  we  could  get 
now  from  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration. 

I  certainly  want  to  be  fair  and  candid 
for  the  Members,  as  I  have  alwasrs  tried 
to  be.  I  believe  we  can  say  by  going  the 
private  entr^reneur  route,  a  $10  million 
building  over  a  period  of  30  years  would 
cost  approximately  double  that,  or  $20 
million.  So  we  are  really  talking  about  a 
cost  of  close  to  $2  billion  over  the  next  10 
years  to  30  years. 

There  Is  a  $71  million  per  year  saving 
by  moving  out  of  rented  space,  where 
the  taxpayer  is  getting  no  return  for  his 
Investment,  and  by  going  Into  Govern- 
ment-owned buildings. 

Add  that  up,  and  subtract  It  from  the 
$2  billion. 

The  best  estimate  I  can  give  my  friend 
is  to  look  at  page  30.  and  to  say  that 
when  those  buildings  are  finally  owned 
by  the  tsucpayer  they  will  cost  us  double. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  the  figure  of  $1,430  mil- 
lion limited  to  the  63  buildings? 

Mr.  GRAY.  Yes,  this  is  limited  to  the 
63  buildings. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlonan  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

In  some  cases  it  may  be  advantageous 
to  the  Govemment  to  take  as  short  as 
a  10-year  contract.  We  allow  an  escala- 
tion of  between  10  and  30  years  for  con- 
tracts. 

Putting  it  very  simply,  the  figures  are 
what  the  building  will  cost.  You  have  to 
add  what  the  costs  of  other  goods  and 
services  are,  such  as  ardiitectural  and 
engineering  costs,  and  so  forth.  That  is 
why  I  am  being  candid  in  saying  that  it 
will  cost  double. 

The  General  Services  Administration 
is  spending  millions  a  year  now  for 
leased  space,  and  I  think  you  have  to  add 
that  in,  with  nothing  in  return  to  the 
taxpayer. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Are  there  no  other  costs 
expenditures  other  than  $1.5  million  for 
that  monstrosity  down  on  the  Potomac? 

Mr.  GRAY.  That  Is  the  entire  cost. 
I  uiMlerstand  the  gentleman  now.  There 
is  no  cost  In  here  except  the  cost  for  the 
63  buildings  plus  the  $1.5  million  for  the 
Kennedy  Center.  I  am  sorry  I  did  not 
understcmd  the  gentleman's  questlcm  be- 
fore. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 


Mr.  GRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentl«nan. 

Mr.  LENNON.  On  page  25  of  the  com- 
mittee report,  as  you  describe  the  term 
"public  bulUUngs,"  beginning  on  line 
13.  iibere  it  describes  it  as  "any  other 
building  or  construction  project,  the  in- 
clusion of  which  the  President  may 
deem,  from  time  to  time  hereafter,  to  be 
Justified  In  the  public  Interest"  For  the 
purpose  of  precedent,  is  the  annual 
authorization  bill  or  such  authorization 
bill  as  has  been  brought  out  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Worics  relating  to  pub- 
lic buildings  giving  the  President  of  the 
United  States  the  authority  to  make  the 
selection  of  the  site  and  then  Congress 
will  fimd  whatever  he  says  should  be 
built,  whether  it  is  a  center  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  a  sports  arena  or 
not?  Have  we  done  this  before? 

Mr.  GRAY.  The  gentleman  has  raised 
a  very  important  question.  If  you  will 
refer  to  the  report,  you  will  see  the  bill 
you  are  being  asked  to  vote  on  here  today 
does  not  authorize  a  single  project  be- 
yond the  63  line  items  put  in  this  re- 
port on  page  30. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  additional  minutes  in  order  to 
answer  questions. 

It  does  not  authorize  one  single 
project  beyond  the  63  enimerated  in  the 
report.  It  any  additional  buildings  are 
required  any  place  in  the  country, 
whether  in  the  gentleman's  congres- 
sional district  or  mine  or  anyone  else, 
you  would  have  to  go  through  the  regu- 
lar procediu-e  of  the  General^  Services 
Administration  making  a  survey  of  the 
space  needs  and  working  up  what  is 
known  as  a  prospectus  and  sulmiittlng 
this  prospectus  to  the  House  Committee 
on  Public  Works.  It  would  then  have  to 
be  approved  by  the  Senate  Ck)mmittee  on 
Public  Works  before  any  money  coxild 
be  spent  from  the  revolving  fund  for 
any  purpose  for  any  type  of  building. 

Mr.  LENNON.  I  very  much  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  explicit  and  definitive 
explanation,  but  I  am  concerned  as  to 
why  in  your  report  you  state  as  it  is 
used  this  term:  'Public  buildings,"  and 
then  it  goes  on  to  say  that  a  public 
building  is  any  building  or  construction 
project  the  inclusion  of  which  the  Presi- 
dent may  deem  from  time  to  time  here- 
after to  be  in  the  public  interest. 

Why  is  that  language  used  if  you  get 
to  stand  in  the  well  of  the  House  and 
say  you  are  now  authorized  to  build  any 
building  the  President  may  decide  he 
wants  to  build? 

Mr.  GRAY.  Let  me  say,  you  may  have 
a  parking  facility  or  a  warehouse  or 
something  that  does  not  fit  into  the  gen- 
eral category  of  a  Federal  office  build- 
ing. Therefore  we  have  given  him  that 
flexibility.  But  let  me  remind  you  it  only 
allows  the  President  the  authority  to 
request  the  Congress  to  do  this.  We  will 
still  have  to  approve  it  by  line  item,  as 
any  project  that  he  deems  to  be  in  the 
public  Interest. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Let  me  call  my  dis- 
tinguished friend's  attention  In  the 
same  paragraph  to  the  place  where  you 
define  a  public  building  as  record  cen- 
ters, i4>pralser's  stores,  courthouses,  wa- 
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ter  Inspection  facilities,  warehouses, 
all  of  these  other  things. 

Then,  you  conclude  the  deflnitioi 
a  public  building  as  any  building  i  hat 
the   President  decides  should   be   l|uilt 
in  the  public  interest. 

Are  you  saying  to  this  House  to4ay, 
sir,  that  there  is  nothing  in  here  that 
would  authorize  the  constniction  of  a 
sports  center  or  recreational  center  ftere 
in  the  District  of  Columbia? 

Mr.  ORAT.  I  am  stating  emphatic  ally 
that  any  such  request  by  the  Presi(  ent 
would  have  to  be  submitted  to  the  H<  use 
and  Senate  Committees  on  Pv  l>Uc 
Works  and  approved  by  It  on  a  line  i  «m 
request. 

Mr.  LENNON.  I  say  this  because  s  xne 
members  of  the  Public  Works  Com  nit- 
tee,  although  I  am  not  a  membe  *  of 
that  committee,  are  concerned  about  this 
language. 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  am  sure  that  any  re- 
quest would  have  to  be  approved  bs  the 
House  and  Senate  Committees  on  ]  lib- 
lic  Works  on  a  line  item  basis. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  jrlel  1? 

Mr.  ORAT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle  -noA 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  ]  no- 
tice on  page  30  there  is  included  son  e  30 
States  and  54,000  square  feet  of  h  lild- 
Ings  in  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Am  I  to  assume  that  there  are  nc  ap- 
proved projects  in  the  State  of  '  Vest 
Virginia  contained  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  would  remind  my  fr  end 
from  West  Virginia  that  the  pro.  ects 
that  are  contained  in  this  bill  are  r  roj- 
ects  that  have  been  authorized  by  the 
House  and  Senate  Committees  on  I  ub- 
lic  Works  for  as  long  as  9  years  age . 

The  purpose  of  getting  this  bill  pai  sed 
and  getting  these  63  projects  out  of  the 
way  is  in  order  that  we  can  build  a(  dl- 
tional  facilities  in  West  VirgitUa  an(  in 
other  places  instead  of  renting  ^lat 
space  for  the  use  of  social  security 
flees,  draft  boards  and  others  which 
now  operating  in  rented  space  where 
private  investigator  gets  the  equity 
it  never  accrues  to  the  benefit  of 
taxpayers. 

I  think  it  is  time  that  we  consollda  ed 
these  operations  in  West  Virginia  i  nd 
in  other  States  in  Federal  buildings. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  «r. 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will  y  Bid 
further,  I  certainly  hoiw  that  the  g  in- 
tleman  and  his  committee  would  be  sy  n- 
pathetic  next  year  toward  the  sp  ice 
needs  of  our  State. 

Mr.  ORAT.  We  are  always  sym  ta- 
thetlc. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  bala  ice 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  y  eld 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  principal  aim  of  uiy 
sound  Government  building  prograi  i  is 
to  assure  that  space  authorizations  are 
attuned  to  space  needs.  Thus,  when  ibe 
appropriate  committees  of  Congress  ind 
that  a  Government  bulldlnc  is  neede< ,  It 
should  be  constructed.  If  this  ts  doni.  a 
building  program  can  keep  apace  vlth 
space  requirements  and  Govenmient  (  an 
operate  more  efficiently  and  effectlTdj  >n 
the  pukdic  Interest. 


Unfortunately,  the  Federal  building 
program  in  recent  years  has  not  kepi 
abreast  <rf  agency  requirements.  Because 
of  funding  limitations,  much-needed 
buildings  located  in  37  States  throuidi- 
out  the  Naticm.  although  authorized  as 
long  as  9  years  ago.  have  not  been  built. 
This  Is  not  to  be  critical  of  anyone  or 
any  committee  because  we  have  had  pri- 
ority problems  and  only  so  much  money 
with  which  to  meet  those  problems. 
However,  this  has  posed  a  severe  hard- 
ship on  those  agencies  whose  space 
needs  have  not  been  met.  And  it  has 
proven  extremely  costly  to  American 
taxpayers.  The  inflation  toU  alone  caused 
by  oo(nstructi<»i  delays  amounts  to  over 
$100  million  annually. 

Presently,  there  is  a  backlog  of  63 
public  buildings  which  have  been  au- 
thorized but  not  built.  Clearly,  the  time 
has  come  to  eliminate  the  backlog  and 
to  put  the  Federal  building  program  on 
a  sound  budgetary  basis. 

HJl.  10488  is  fashioned  with  this  ob- 
jective in  mind.  First,  it  would  authorize 
OSA  to  contract,  over  a  3-year  period, 
for  the  construction  of  the  63  backlog 
buildings.  The  device  used  would  be  pur- 
chase contract  authority.  Such  authority 
would  enable  OSA  to  enter  into  agree- 
ments with  independent  contractors  for 
the  purchase  of  buildings  through  pay- 
ments spaced  over  a  period  of  time  up 
to  30  years.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
tract term,  title  would  vest  in  the  United 
States.  Throughout  the  ccHitract  term, 
however,  the  buildings  in  question  would 
remain  In  private  ownership,  subject  to 
State  and  local  taxation.  This  would 
mean  that  the  Federal  presence  in  an 
area  wotild  constitute  a  tax  benefit  rather 
than  a  tax  burden. 

But  I  wish  to  stress  that  the  lease 
purchase  authorization  is  a  stopgap 
measure.  It  is  not  our  intention  that  this 
type  of  funding  arrangement  become 
permanent  What  we  are  simply  d^ng 
is  providing, a  mechanism  which  will 
enable  us  to  place  the  Federal  building 
program  on  a  sound  and  financially  re- 
sponsible basis  in  the  futtu«. 

A  logical  first  step  is  the  elimination  of 
the  backlog  which  the  lease-purchase  or 
contract  purchase  authorlsatioo  over  the 
next  3  years  would  accomplish.  Addi- 
tionally this  legislation  establishes  a  Fed- 
eral building  fund  into  which  user 
charges  woiild  be  paid  by  agencies  oc- 
cupying Federal  office  space.  Each  Fed- 
eral agency  would  be  required  to  pay  into 
the  fund  user  charges  equivalent  to  com- 
mercial rates  for  the  space  and  related 
services  received. 

Since  the  user  charges  made  would  be 
set  at  commercial  equivalents,  sufficient 
funds  would  be  generated  to  finance  fu- 
ture construction  needs. 

The  General  Services  Administration 
strongly  endorses  establishment  of  the 
building  fund.  In  a  letter  to  the  Speaker, 
Assistant  Administrator  Harold  S.  Tlm- 
mer,  Jr..  declared: 

Baqulrlng  all  agencies  to  flnaaoe  the  oo«t 
of  the  Bp«ce  they  occupy  la  conalstent  with 
the  perfonxianoe  budgeting  concept  under 
which  total  program  costs  are  reflected  In  the 
ooet  scoounte  of  the  program  agency.  Bevlew 
of  agency  budgets  Internally  by  review  au- 
thorities la  the  Executive  Branch  and  by 


the  Ckmgrees  would  be  more  naUstlo.  Tlili 
would  be  a  algnlfleant  change  in  the  method 
of  funding  building  operating  and  capital 
costs,  but  would  be  both  practtoal  and  busl- 


Tlie  new  budgeting  approach  would  en- 
hance the  ablUty  of  Oenankl  Servloes  Admin- 
istration to  provide  faster  and  better  serv- 
ice with  respect  to  space  needs  of  agendee. 
both  by  new  construction  and  leaae.  Pro- 
vision of  funds  for  q;iaca  would  be  directly 
related  to  the  programs  Involved.  Authorisa- 
tion would  be  baaed  on  better  Information 
and  coets  estimates.  Funds  for  specific  proj- 
ects would  be  provided  at  one  time  In  lieu 
of  the  present  two  cr  more  budget  req\iests 
for  the  same  project,  each  Involving  a  full 
cycle. 

Let  me  make  this  clear,  however.  In 
authorizing  the  establishment  of  a  public 
building  fund,  the  Congress  would  not  be 
surrendering  congressional  control  over 
the  building  authorization  and  spending 
process.  The  Committees  on  Public  Works 
of  both  House  and  Senate  would  still 
approve  individual  building  prospectuses. 
What  Is  more.  OSA  would  continue  to 
submit  annual  budget  requests  to  the 
Appropriations  C«nmittees.  Such  re- 
quests would  have  to  be  approved  by  both 
Houses  before  any  expenditures  could  be 
made  by  OSA  from  the  building  fund. 
Thus,  Congress  would  maintain  present 
authorization  and  spending  control  over 
Federal  construction. 

As  an  addlttanal  safeguard.  HH.  10488 
would  require  the  submission  of  a  pro- 
spectus to  the  Public  Works  Committeer. 
whenever  annual  rentals  for  leased  span<> 
exceed  $500,000. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Tork. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  10488,  the  Public 
Buildings  and  Oroimds  amendments. 

This  biU  allows  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  authorize  constructian  of  Fed- 
eral office  buildings  by  private  contrac- 
tor, with  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration leasing  the  building  for  a  spe- 
cified period  and  applying  the  rent 
toward  the  final  purchase  price.  The 
effect  would  be  to  allow  the  construction 
of  at  least  63  public  buildings  already 
authorized  by  the  House  and  Senate 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  but  which 
have  been  thus  far  unfunded  and  hence 
imconstructed. 

Included  among  these  63  proposals  is 
a  new  Federal  Office  Building  for  the 
city  of  Albany  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, the  capital  of  New  Tork  State. 

The  design  of  this  building  was  c(nn- 
pleted  some  time  ago  and  site  acquisition 
wiU  be  completed  as  soon  as  this  legisla- 
tion is  enacted.  Although  the  prospectus 
for  this  new  Albany  Federal  Building  was 
approved  by  both  Public  WoriEs  Commit- 
ted as  far  back  as  1964,  it  is  estimated 
that  by  following  present  procedures  it 
could  be  another  10  years  before  the 
Capital  of  New  Tork  State  had  its  new 
Federal  office  building. 

The  Administrator  of  the  OSA  informs 
me,  however,  that  when  the  bill  before  us 
today  is  enacted  into  law,  the  OSA  is  pre- 
pared to  begin  immediately  the  contract 
award  process  for  Albany  with  the  build- 
ing Itself  to  be  completed  within  2  years. 
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The  purchase  contract  arrangement 
provided  for  In  the  committee  bill  is.  it 
appears  to  me.  a  far  superior  method  of 
having  Federal  buildings  constructed 
than  the  present  i^ecemeal  method  of 
annual  approiniations.  By  funding  al- 
ready authorised  buildings  on  a  one-shot 
basis,  the  OSA  could  have  the  buildings 
cons^iicted  over  a  relatively  short  term, 
and  then  gradually  purcluaed  them  by 
means  of  the  rents  collected  from  the 
tenant  agencies.  Untn  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment had  paid  the  final  purchase 
price  the  buildings  would  be  subject  to 
real  estate  taxes.  At  the  same  time  a  spe- 
cial public  building  fund  would  be  set 
up,  into  which  user  charges,  collected 
from  all  Federal  agencies  using  space  in 
OSA  buildings,  would  be  d^oslted. 
Money  from  that  fund  could  go  toward 
financing  the  construction  and  (dera- 
tion of  still  other  Government  buildings. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill  so  that  we  will  at  last  have  a  real- 
istic and  financially  workable  means  of 
constructing  new  and  much  needed  Fed- 
eral office  buildings,  and  so  we  can  get 
going  at  once  on  the  construction  of  the 
new  Albany  Federal  Office  Building. 

Mr.  ORAT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Burton). 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentieman. 

In  our  city  of  San  Francisco,  we  have 
a  payment  center  for  the  Social  Security 
Administration.  They  employ  some  1,700 
people.  A  number  of  them  are  very  highly 
akilled,  of  course,  but  there  are  also  a 
great  number  of  Jobs  that  require  some- 
what less  skill.  This  employment  is  very 
vital  to  our  city.  I  understand  from  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
that  there  is  nothing  in  this  bill  that 
authorizes  or  encourages  the  removal  of 
that  payment  center  from  San  Fran- 
cisco; is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ORAT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yldd? 

Mr.  BURTON.  I  yldd  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ORAT.  Absoultely  nothing— there 
is  absolutely  nothing  in  this  bill  that 
would  cause  the  removal  of  the  facility  in 
San  Francisco. 

Mr.  BURTON.  I  would  hope  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  would  agree  with  me 
in  view  of  the  difficulty  of  employment  in 
the  core  cities — ^that  a  move  of  that  sort 
should  not  be  taken  without  an  over- 
whelming case  being  made  for  the  re- 
moval of  this  kind  of  Job  opportunity 
for  the  residents  in  our  central  city. 

Mr.  ORAT.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man completely. 

Blr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Waldu)  . 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  yielding. 

I  just  want  to  state  to  the  gentleman, 
he  has  my  full  support  for  this  bill.  The 
bill  has  particular  reference  to  my  home 
community  where  we  are  seeking  the  lo- 
cation of  a  Federal  social  security  pay- 
ments faculty  for  many  of  the  same  rea- 
sons that  my  good  friend  and  colleague 
from  San  Francisco,  the  gentleman  from 
Califomia  (Mr.  Bukton)  has  suggested. 
We  need  to  aUeviate  the  unemployment 


problems  in  the  Richmond  area.  We  see 
this  bill  as  a  major  help  in  that  direction 
smd  we  commend  the  gentleman  and  the 
committee  for  moving  in  that  dlrectioQ. 

Mr.  ORAT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Califomia  and  I  assure  the  gentle- 
man the  committee  will  be  sympathetic 
to  any  request  that  is  received. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  require  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 

(Mr.  OOHZALIZ) . 

Mr.  OONZAIiEZ.  Mr.  Chaimuu^Xalso 
rise  to  say  I  support  fully  the  gentlonan 
in  this  legislation. 

I  just  have  one  question  along  the  line 
that  the  first  gentleman  from  Califomia 
(Mr.  BxjKTOH)  inquired  about,  and  it  has 
to  do  with  the  net  impact  of  this  legis- 
latlm. 

My  question  is  simply  this.  In  my  home 
district  of  San  Antonio,  we  have  had  au- 
thorized and  apprtHiriated  for  a  postal 
facility  for  several  years.  This  legislation 
in  no  way  would  detrimentally  affect 
those  plans;  would  it? 

Mr.  ORAT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Idr.  ORAT.  I  want  to  make  it  perfectly 
clear  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  bill 
that  would  preclude  an  ongoing  project 
f  n»n  continuing  whether  it  is  the  OSA 
Ox  the  Postal  Service. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  thank  the  gmtle- 
man. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yldd 
3  minutes  to  the  dlstlnguirtied  gentle- 
man from  New  Tork  (Mr.  Gkovix)  .  the 
ranking  minority  member  on  the  sub- 
committee who  has  done  such  outstand- 
ing work  on  Uiis  legislation. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  C^iaimian, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OROVER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  in  support  of  this  legislation  and 
compliment  the  committee  for  the  work 
that  they  have  d(me. 

Bir.  (aiairman.  I  rise  to  express  my 
strong  8UiH?ort  for  B.R.  10488,  a  bill  to 
eliminate  the  backlog  in  the  construc- 
tion of  public  buUdlngs  authorized  by 
Congress. 

As  a  monber  of  the  Ccmimittee  aa  Pub- 
lic Works,  I  can  assive  this  body  that 
it  is  generally  the  positlcoi  of  our  com- 
mittee to  fund  the  planning  and  con- 
struction of  Federal  facilities  directly 
through  appropriations  and  that  by  no 
means  is  the  committee  attempting  to 
create  a  precedent  for  fundings  these 
projects. 

However,  fiexiUllty  of  ptdicy  is  urgent- 
ly required  in  this  instance  if  the  Con- 
gress is  to  be  able  to  meet  its  ccxnmitment 
to  a  backlog  of  over  $1  billlcHi  in  des- 
perately needed  Federal  buildings.  To  do 
so  directly  would  require  what  most  cer- 
tainly would  be  borrowed  fimds.  This 
borrowing  would  add  to  an  already  im- 
mense deficit  and  seriously  strain  the 
competition  for  xnaaeya  in  the  lending 
maitets. 

By  adopting  the  course  indicated  by 
this  legislation,  we  can  move  rapidly  to 
complete  the  construction  of  these  build- 
ings in  a  way  that  will  provide  a  strong 


shot-in-the-arm  for  the  economy  at  a 
time  when  the  trend  toward  economic 
strength  is  becoming  clearer  with  each 
passing  day. 

In  addition,  a  key  feature  of  the  meas- 
ure before  us  is  that  it  provides  a  means 
to  ccHistmct  Federal  facilities  without 
depriving  local  government  of  vital  por- 
tions of  its  tax  base.  Traditionally,  Fed- 
eral installations  do  not  pay  property 
taxes  but  H.R.  10488  leaves  the  property 
in  private  hands  under  the  purchase- 
contract  concept.  Thus  the  property  will 
malEe  the  Federal  presence  in  the  com^ 
munlty  much  easier  to  accept. 

And  finally,  one  of  the  most  important 
provislans  in  this  bill  Is  the  assessment 
of  user  charges  against  the  budget  of 
those  individual  Federal  agencies  who  oc- 
cupy these  buildings.  The  user  fee  as- 
sessmmts  will  require  each  agoicy  to 
have  to  justify  its  space  needs  which  will 
permit  better  congressi<mal  oversight 
both  for  the  authorizing  and  appropria- 
tion committees.  Tltese  fees  will  also  in- 
vite the  various  agaides  to  reduce  their 
space  needs  to  the  nUntmnm  thereby 
saving  tax  moneys. 

On  a  national  scale  this  bill  will  do 
the  job.  On  the  IoobJ  level  it  is  also  ex- 
cellent legislation  as  I  am  aware  from 
the  fact  that  cne  of  the  authorized  build- 
ings is  in  Santa  Rosa,  Calif.,  in  my  con- 
gresslcmal  district. 

The  MU  will  escalate  the  timetable  for 
the  construction  of  the  Santa  Rosa  fa- 
cility ^^ilch  is  already  Img  overdue.  This 
building  wlU  effectively  meet  a  need  for 
part  of  the  im>gram  of  designing  the  city 
designed  for  living. 

Mr.  OROVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  expressing 
support  for  this  important  bill.  Over  the 
past  decade,  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  acting  imder  the  Public  Build- 
ings Act  of  1959,  has  considered  and 
approved  buildings  for  construction 
which  it  felt  were  vitally  needed  in  the 
public  interest.  Because  of  financial 
constraints  on  the  appropriation's  proc- 
ess, the  level  of  funding  necessary  to 
construct  aU  of  these  much-needed  fa- 
cilities has  not  been  provided. 

Although  appropriations  averaged 
i^proximately  $115  million  per  year,  a 
backlog  of  63  buildings  has  been  built 
up.  It  is  to  accelerate  construction  of 
these  facilities  that  the  purchase  con- 
tract authority  contained  in  HH.  10488 
is  directed. 

Members  of  the  committee  are  agreed 
that  direct  Federal  construction  is  de- 
sirable. But  we  are  facing  a  condition 
here,  a  state  of  facts,  and  not  a  theory. 
Approximately  a  billion  dollai-s  in  Fed- 
eral funding  would  be  required  to  elim- 
inate the  construction  backlog  with 
which  we  are  now  faced.  That  kind  of 
money  is  simply  not  available  at  the 
present  time.  Other  spending  priorities 
will  not  permit  the  immediate  Federal 
investment  necessary  to  get  the  job 
done. 

It  was  to  get  the  Federal  building  pro- 
gram back  on  the  track  again  that  the 
purchase  contract  program  was  devised. 

In  fashioning  it,  we  have  attempted  to 
overcome  the  weaknesses  that  plagued 
its  predecessor — the  Lease-Purchase  Act 
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of  the  1950's.  Interest  rates  determJ  led 
by  market  conditions  assure  that  r  .tes 
will  be  reasonable.  And  present  fln  m- 
clal  conditions  assiire  healthy  come  »tl- 
tlon  In  the  financing  construction  of 
these  63  buildings. 

Finally,  the  legislative  authorizai  on 
will  be  for  a  period  of  only  3  ye  rs. 
Thereafter,  the  new  revolving  fund  c  in- 
cept will  become  operative,  mak  ng 
lease-purchase  types  of  contracts  no 
longer  necessary. 

Insofar  as  the  new  public  bullc  ng 
fimd  is  concerned,  this  new  device  h(  Ids 
great  promise.  By  Imposing  user  chai  jes 
on  Government  agencies  for  the  sp  ice 
they  occupy  in  OSA  buildings,  each  O  )v- 
ernment  agency  wlU  have  an  Incen  Ive 
to  make  space  demands  equal  space  re- 
quirements. The  tendency  would,  th(  re- 
fore,  be  to  promote  the  most  eCBcl  mt 
and  economical  use  of  all  Oovemn;  snt 
office  and  storage  space. 

The  lack  of  sovmd  business  proced  res 
In  the  operation  of  Government  has  1  >ng 
been  a  bitter  refrain  among  critics,  ku- 
thorization  of  a  public  building  fun<  in 
which  each  agency  would  be  charged  the 
equivalent  of  rent  for  the  space  «  cu- 
pied  makes  sense,  particularly  s  ace 
commercial  rates  will  be  char  :ed. 
Moneys  generated  should  be  sufflci  snt, 
not  only  to  operate  the  Federal  Esi  ib- 
lishment,  but  also  to  provide  funds  for 
future  building  needs.  In  the  pra  ess. 
substantial  savir«s  in  space  reqv  re- 
ments  and  the  funds  needed  to  pro  Ide 
them  will  be  realized.  If  for  no  o  her 
reason,  the  consequent  savings  to  the 
American  taxpayer  will,  I  beUeve.  t  ore 
than  justify  passage  of  this  bill. 

I,  therefore,  urge  approval  of  1  Jl. 

10*88 
Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OROVER.  I  yield  to  the  gen  Je- 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  I  rise  In  support  of  tils 
legislation,  and  I  want  to  commend  he 
gentleman  for  the  work  that  he  has  d  me 
as  a  member  of  the  committee  consl<  Br- 
ing this  legislation.  The  largest  sli  gle 
project  in  the  bill  before  \is  Is  locate*  on 
Long  Island,  which  the  gentleman  nd 
myself  both  represent  here  In  the  Ckn- 
gress.  It  is  a  Federal  office  building 
large  size,  but  one  which  is  desperaj 
needed  by  the  Federal  Government 
by  the  citizens  of  that  area.  I  know  1 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  provided 
leadership  in  the  committee  which  Jjas 
necessary  to  see  that  this  partlci  lar 
building  was  proven  necessary  for  the 
people  in  that  area  and  to  make  t  a 
reality. 

Mr.  OROVER.  If  I  may  return  the 
compliment  to  the  gentleman  from  :  few 
York,  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  he, 
himself,  was  the  driving  force  on  L  rng 
Island  which  brought  to  the  comml  tee 
and  to  the  Congress  the  desperate  n  led 
for  a  center  on  Mitchell  Field  on  L  ng 
Island  in  the  gentleman's  district. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  y  !ld 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  g  n- 
tleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  TBOuatfi) . 

Mr.    THOMSON    of   Wisconsin. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  enthusiastic  supi 
of  this  legislation.  It  Is  badly  neededjhot 
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only  In  the  63  areas  that  have  been  men- 
tioned, but  in  the  removal  of  a  backlog. 
Removal  of  this  backlog  will  facilitate 
the  orderly  develc^iment  of  needed  Fed- 
eral faculties  throughout  the  country. 

BCr.  Chairman,  this  bill  Is  badly  needed 
and  past  overdue.  If  the  other  61  cities 
besides  the  one  in  my  district  which  will 
have  their  promised  construction  pro- 
ceed under  terms  of  this  bill  are  in  the 
same  situation  as  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  I  can 
only  say  that  the  Federal  Oovernment 
has  done  a  disservice  to  the  residents  of 
these  cities. 

The  La  Crosse  Post  Office-Federal 
Building  was  authorized  in  1966.  6  years 
ago.  It  Is  to  be  the  central  edifice  in  an 
imposing,  modem  civic  center  in  the 
heart  of  downtown  La  Crosse.  To  prepare 
for  this  civic  center,  the  city  of  La  Crosse 
razed  the  existing  city  hall  and  built  a 
beautiful  new  structure.  Similarly,  the 
county  government  tore  down  the  old 
courthouse  building  and  erected  a  mod- 
em courthouse,  architecturally  blending 
with  the  new  city  hall. 

Amid  this  well-planned  civic  caater 
stands  the  city's  worst  eyesore,  the  ar- 
chaic Post  Office  Building  and  an  adja- 
cent vacant  lot.  This  space  has  been  ac- 
quired for  the  construction  of  the  new 
Post  Office-Federal  Building  promised  6 
years  ago.  The  architect  assures  that 
planning  for  the  building  is  complete. 
But  the  vacant  lot  remains,  a  dally  re- 
minder to  the  citizens  of  La  Crosse  of 
the  broken  promise  made  to  them  by  the 
Federal  Oovernment. 

I  cannot  believe  that  anyone  in  this 
Chamber  can  justify  keeping  people 
waiting  6  to  10  years  before  the  Federal 
Oovernment  gets  around  to  keeping  its 
promises.  For  La  Crosse  and  61  other 
cities,  the  bill  we  are  debating  today  is 
the  answer.  Let  us  resolve  to  start 
delivering  on  these  promises  made  so 
many  years  ago.  promises  which  have 
triggered  enormous  local  investments. 
and  promises  which  have  buoyed  the 
hope  of  local  citizens  for  years.  This  year, 
as  political  commentators  tell  us  that  the 
people  are  losing  faith  in  the  effective- 
ness of  their  Government  and  as  his- 
torians tell  us  that  our  social  problems 
are  rooted  in  the  unfulfilled  promises  of 
the  decade  of  the  1960's,  let  us  resolve 
to  move  forward  to  fulfill  our  promises 
and  demonstrate  our  resolve  to  assist 
these  needy  and  long-postponed  proj- 
ects. Let  us  pass  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Hie  gentleman  from 
Illinois   (Mr.  Grat)    Is  recognized. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  Intended 
to  ask  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Grovsr)  to  yield,  but  he  left  the 
well  before  I  had  an  (H[>portunity  to  do 
so.  I  wish  to  state  publicly  for  the  record 
that  he.  as  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Buildings 
and  Groimds.  was  of  great  help  in  writ- 
ing this  bill  over  the  past  several  months, 
as  were  also  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Harsha)  and  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Wisconsin  who 
just  spoke  (Mr.  Thomson)  .  They  have  all 
rendered  valuable  assistance,  and  I  want 
publicly  to  thank  them  for  their  support, 
along  with  that  of  all  Members  on  our 
side  of  the  aisle. 

I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 


the  very  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Klucztkskz). 

Mr.  KLUCZYIfSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman.  I  wish  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for 
bringing  this  much  needed  legislation  to 
the  fioor  today  so  that  we  will  be  able  to 
vote  on  projects  which  have  been  pend- 
ing for  8  or  9  years.  Members  know  as 
well  as  I  do  that  erecting  public  build- 
ings Ls  like  the  construction  of  highways. 
If  you  do  not  build  them  this  year,  they 
will  cost  you  10  or  11  percent  more  next 
year.  I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  for  bringing  this  legislation 
to  the  floor  today,  legislation  which  will 
save  the  taxpayers  of  this  country  mil- 
lions and  millions  of  dollars. 

We  have  ah-eady  heard  a  great  deal 
about  the  staggering  backlog  of  congres- 
sionally  approved  but  unfunded  Federal 
building  projects.  Throughout  the  Na- 
tion, the  needs  of  our  health,  law  en- 
forcement, environmental,  and  other 
Federal  e^encies  for  efficient,  modem 
facilities,  are  going  unmet.  Agencies  con- 
tinue to  operate  in  inefficient  and.  In 
some  cases,  obsolete  buildings.  To  the 
extent  that  they  do,  the  taxpayer  is 
penalized  many  millions  of  dollars  in 
wasted  employee  time.  He  is  also  short- 
changed in  the  delivery  tc  him  of  the 
Government  services  he  wants,  needs, 
and  pays  dearly  for.  In  addition,  each 
passing  day  erodes  the  value  of  $13.6  mil- 
lion he  has  invested  in  the  piuxhase  of 
sites  and  $12.4  million  he  has  invested  in 
designs  for  50  buildings  already  approved 
by  the  committee. 

No  city  on  earth  knows  the  costs  of 
delay  in  Federal  construction  like  Chi- 
cago. At  long  last,  the  new  Federal  build- 
ing, for  years  just  a  big  hole  in  the 
ground,  is  underway.  Now  the  delay  falls 
heavily  upon  the  OSA  Federal  Records 
Center,  which  was  first  approved  in  1966. 
The  OSA  Records  Center  is  currently 
located  in  a  leased  building  which  is 
filled  to  capacity  and  does  not  comply 
with  GSA's  fire  safety  standards.  It  is 
necessary  to  utilize  temporary  storage 
space  with  Inadequate  cubic  footage  ca- 
pacity at  another  Government-owned 
location  and  to  ship  a  considerable  vol- 
imie  of  records  for  processing  and  stor- 
age to  record  centers  in  other  States. 
These  deficiencies  result  in  delay,  in- 
creased costs,  and  reduced  operating 
efficiency — to  say  nothing  of  inconveni- 
ence to  Chicagoans  and  other  mld- 
westemers. 

The  building  will  be  185,600  square 
feet.  GSA  is  now  leasing  more  than 
102,000  square  feet  to  house  Federal  rec- 
ords in  Chicago  alone.  So,  there  will  be 
a  healthy  saving  in  rents  as  soon  as  the 
new  center  is  completed.  To  get  the 
center  completed,  we  need  HJR.  10488. 
Without  this  blU,  that  building  could 
wait  another  6  years. 

The  history  of  OSA's  constructian  ap- 
propriations since  fiscal  year  1959  shows 
that  (3SA  has  been  able  to  average  only 
$115  million  per  year  for  new  construc- 
tion. At  that  rate,  if  OSA  were  to  work 
exclusively  on  overcoming  the  present 
backlog— giving  no  attention  to  new  re- 
quirements as  they  arose — it  would  take 
10  years  to  construct  buildings  we  have 
already  authorized. 
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We  need  those  buildings  now.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  are  in  a  period  when 
fiscal  restraint  is  the  order  of  the  day, 
and  hope  for  appropriations  in  this  or 
the  next  few  fiscal  yesirs  would  Indeed 
be  wishful  thinking. 

The  purchase-contract  provisions  of 
H.R.  10488  are  an  attempt  to  reconcile 
the  urgent  need  for  new  Federal  facili- 
ties with  today's  economic  conditions. 
We  are  being  asked  for  purchase-con- 
tracting of  Federal  buildings  as  a  stop- 
gap expedient.  OSA  ts  so  convinced  that 
purchase-contracting  will  help  eliminate 
the  backlog  in  a  very  short  time  that  we 
are  asking  for  this  authority  for  only  3 
years.  OSA  has,  in  fact,  pledged  that  It 
can  and  will  beat  the  backlog  in  that 
move  to  full  Implementation  of  the  pub- 
lic buildings  fund. 

The  purchase-contract  authority  pro- 
posed in  H.R.  10488  would  permit  OSA 
to  make  regular  payments  over  a  period 
of  from  10  to  30  years  to  entrepreneurs 
who  would  finance  and  construct  build- 
ings that  meet  GSA  specifications.  At  the 
end  of  the  contract  term,  title  to  the 
building  would  vest  in  the  United  States. 
During  the  contract  term,  a  purchase- 
contract  building  would  remain  on  the 
local  tax  rolls,  helping  to  ease  the  bur- 
dens of  the  Federal  presence  upon  the 
local  community. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  piuvhase- 
contractlng  for  Federal  construction 
projects  will  increase  the  total  dollars 
OSA  pays  out  for  any  specific  building. 
Nevertheless,  an  analysis  of  purchase- 
contracting  that  takes  Into  account  the 
present  value  of  dollars  expended,  na- 
tional spending  priorities,  and  the  ur- 
gency of  the  need  for  these  facilities  con- 
vinces me  that  any  additional  costs  to 
the  Government,  spread  over  a  10-  to  30- 
year  period,  would  be  reasonable  and 
warranted. 

In  weighing  the  total  cost  of  home- 
ownership  under  a  mortgage,  the  pro- 
spective home  buyer  considers  many  fac- 
tors, including  the  amotmt  of  capital 
available  to  him,  alternative  uses  for  his 
capital — ^including  the  education  of  his 
children,  the  purchase  of  health  care, 
transportation  and  other  services,  for  his 
family — and  the  urgency  of  his  housing 
needs.  In  the  same  way,  I  believe  that 
it  is  appn^riate  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  consider  its  overall  needs  in 
finding  a  way  to  get  our  public  building 
projects  underway  now.  I  strongly  sup- 
port HJl.  10488  and  hope  that  other 
Members  will  join  me  in  voting  for  this 
soimd  approach  to  getting  the  job  done 
now. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  in  order 
to  have  the  Rxcoro  show  that  we  thank 
my  distinguished  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Kluczynski)  who  has 
just  spoikea,  who  has  rendered  an  in- 
valuable service  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Hanlkt)  , 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation  and  commend 


the  chairman  and  the  fine  committee 
for  their  efforts  in  regard  to  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  quite  pleased  that 
HJl.  10488  Is  under  consideration  to- 
day. I  earnestly  urge  its  adoption  which 
will  provide  a  procedure  through  which 
a  backl(w  of  63  Federal  buildings  will 
be  constructed.  Most  of  these  projects 
have  been  on  the  back  burner  for  quite 
some  time.  Tlielr  need  is  great  to  provide 
the  necessary  accommodations  to  our 
citizens  and  the  agencies  which  will 
occupy  them. 

My  home  community,  Syracuse.  N.Y.. 
Is  the  site  for  one  of  the  projects.  A  dire 
need  exists  in  that  community  as  it  does 
in  the  62  other  locales. 

The  longrun  effect  will  be  the  con- 
venience of  the  accommodation  as  well 
as  the  millions  of  dollars  in  savings  to 
be  caijoyed  by  the  taxpayers. 

Again  I  urge  adoption  of  H.R.  10488. 

Mr.  OUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  f  rcnn  Ohio  for  yielding. 

I  take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  ask- 
ing a  question.  The  city  of  San  Jose  in 
my  congressional  district  is  very  much  in 
need  of  a  Federal  office  building.  The 
General  Services  Administration  has  sur- 
veyed it.  However,  the  priority  is  not  suf- 
ficiently high  at  this  time  for  it  to  be  in- 
cluded in  this  list  of  63  cities.  My  question 
is,  if  San  Jose  achieves  priority  at  some 
time  subsequent  to  the  passage  of  this 
bill,  can  the  list  of  63  cities  be  expended? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  First,  let  me  say  that 
this  period  of  contract  purchase  is  au- 
thorized for  3  years.  At  any  time  during 
that  3  years,  any  city  which  establishes 
the  necessary  priority  with  the  General 
Services  Administration  can  be  included 
in  this  method  of  obtaining  a  Federal 
building  for  its  community. 

In  addition,  I  would  add  for  the  gen- 
tleman's information  that  the  new  re- 
volving fund,  if  this  bill  becomes  law.  will, 
even  after  the  3-year  period,  enable  GSA 
to  go  about  its  program  of  providing 
needed  office  space  on  a  much  quicker 
basis  than  in  the  past. 

Mr.  OUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  I  think  this  is  excellent 
legislation.  I  shall  support  it. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Idaho  (Mr.  McCluri)  . 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  legislation,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  for  their  very  great 
courtesy  to  me  over  the  months  this 
legislation  has  been  under  consideration, 
and  publicly  express  my  satisfaction  that 
at  last  we  are  getting  some  House  ap- 
proval on  a  matter  critical  to  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress — ^not  just  to  those 
wtia  happen  to  have  buildings  in  their 
districts.  As  has  been  pointed  out,  this  re- 
moves the  backlog  and  allows  an  orderly 
consideration  of  those  construction  proj- 
ects which  are  not  Included  In  the  list 
included  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Idaho 
for  his  Interest  in  this  matter.  He  has 


very  effectiyely  ptirsued  the  interest  ci 
the  pecvde  of  his  congressional  district. 
He  aiveared  before  the  committee  In 
support  of  this  legislation  and  he  has 
conferred  with  me  aa  several  occasions  on 
this  matter.  He  has  most  urgently  acted 
in  pursuit  of  this  legislation  so  that  the 
citizens  of  his  district  can  finally  realize 
the  benefits  of  a  Federal  office  building 
in  his  district. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  jridd  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  TRomt) , 
a  member  of  the  committee,  and  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

ISx.  THONE.  lILr.  Chairman,  I  share 
the  interest  of  many  of  my  ccdleagues 
that  the  design  of  our  public  buildings 
should  be  the  finest  examples  of  Ameri- 
can architecture.  I  am  very  pleased  that 
the  c(»nmittee  has  a&apteA.  my  amend- 
ment requiring  the  Administrator  of  the 
General  Services  Administration  to  give 
thorough  consideration  to  the  excellence 
of  architecture  and  design  during  the  de- 
velopment of  plans  for  all  public  build- 
ings. 

In  this  regard,  I  am  h(n)eful  that  the 
pending  legislation  will  enable  architects 
and  engineers  to  continue  to  work  ef- 
fectively on  public  building  projects 
without  the  possibility  that  their  al- 
legiance might  be  transferred  away  from 
their  true  client,  the  General  Services 
Administration  and  the  people  of  this 
country.  I  believe  the  design  professions 
share  this  hope.  It  would  be  helpful  if  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Gray),  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man, would  clarify  a  few  points  relating 
to  the  pending  bill. 

Under  the  purchase  contract  author- 
ity of  HJl.  10488,  WlU  OSA  retain  title 
to  the  drawings  and  si>ecifications  al- 
ready prepared  by  the  original  design 
architect  for  the  63  authorized  but  un- 
funded projects? 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THONE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

lifr.  GRAY.  I  am  delighted  to  answer. 
I  have  been  informed  by  the  acting  GSA 
Administrator.  "hHi.  Rod  Kreger.  that  the 
answer  is  yes,  they  wiU  retain  title  to  the 
architect's  drawings  and  specifications. 

Mr.  THONE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Will  the  original  design  architect  be 
retained  for  the  administration  and  su- 
pervision of  construction  of  projects  im- 
der  the  purchase  contract  authority? 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  THONE.  I  yield  further. 

Mr.  GRAY.  The  <3eneral  Services  Ad- 
ministration has  stated  categoricidly  that 
it  will  establish  procedures  to  have  the 
original  architect  provide  inspection 
services  wherever  possible.  Although 
OSA  does  not  anticipate  this  occurring 
frequently  there  may  be  cases  where  the 
architect  and  the  successful  offeror  are 
incompatible  for  some  reason;  for  ex- 
ample, they  might  not  be  able  to  agree  on 
a  fee.  In  those  instances,  GSA  will  Insist 
upon  approving  the  architect  to  inspect 
the  project. 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  will  agree 
with  this.  Wherever  possible  it  will  be 
doae.  but  if  someone  wants  to  charge  an 
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exorbitant  fee  on  a  project  the  OG  ^  Ib 
bound  by  law  to  seek  out  and  find  8(pne- 
ane  with  a  more  acceptable  fee. 

Mr.  THONE.  I  understand  that, 
that  Is  as  It  should  be. 

Under  this  legislation,  would 
prevented  first,  from  maintaining 
rect  contractural  relationship  wit 
directly  compensating  the  origins 
sign  architect  for  any  additiCHial 
services  and  supervision  services,  or 
ond,  from  being  reimbursed  for  tthat 
compensation  through  a  provision  ii  the 
agency's  contract  with  the  succe  sful 
offeror. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  THONE.  I  yield  further. 

Mr.  GRAY.  No.  H.R.  10488  woul(  not 
prohibit  GSA  from  taking  either  »  UoQ 
the  gentleman  has  enumerated.       \ 

Mr.  THONE.  One  final  question.  1  i  is 
my  imderstandlng  that  08A  has  re- 
quested the  purchase  contract  autho  Ity 
due  to  the  emergency  need  to  i  ro- 
vide  long-required  Federal  ofBce  si  ace 
throughout  the  coimtry.  It  is  correct  \  lat 
this  is  an  emergency  authority  only  ind 
will  automatically  go  out  of  ezlsteno  at 
the  end  of  3  years  when  the  Fedi  ral 
buildings  fund  goes  Into  effect? 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  Jtie 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  THONE.  I  yield  further. 

Mr.  GRAY.  The  answer  is  emphatic)  lly 
"yes."  The  law  provides  for  the  expl  «- 
tion  of  the  purchase  contract  autha  Ity 
alter  the  3-year  period  and  revert  ng 
back  to  direct  fimd  appropriations. 

Mr.  THONE.  I  thank  the  di8tinguls|ied 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  Chairman,  accountability  is 
most  important  aspect  of  the  legisle 
we  are  considering. 

At  present,  various  Federal  dei 
ments  and  agencies  are  not  held 
responsible  for  the  space  they  occ 
Instead,  money  to  pay  for  building 
tals,  maintenance,  and  service  Is  n^ly 
all  appropriated  to  the  General  Serv  ces 
Administration.  In  fiscal  1971,  OSA  iras 

appropriated    $660    million    to    pro'  ide 

more  than  220  million  square  feet  ind 
necessary  services  for  820,000  Fed  sral 
employes. 

This  proposed  legislation,  of  whi(  i  I 
am  a  cosponsor,  will  change  this  si  ua- 
tion.  It  will  provide  that  each  ag<  ncy 
will  be  accountable  for  the  space  it  i  ses. 
Each  agency  will  pay  user  charges  for 
space.  Governmental  bureaus  now  nay 
insist  to  GSA  that  they  need  more  s;  tace 
than  actually  necessary.  Each  agi  ncy 
will  be  less  likely  to  ask  for  more  s  >ace 
than  needed,  when  the  cost  of  that  s  >ace 
will  be  reflected  each  year  in  Its  an  lual 
appropriations  request  to  Congress.  Al- 
location of  these  costs  will  also  give  <  'on- 
gress,  the  President,  andthe  general  lub- 
lic  a  truer  picture  of  the  cost  of  lach 
function  of  the  Federal  Govemmen  .. 

The  user  charges  will  provide  a  i  olu- 
tion  to  a  problem  that  has  long  troubled 
Congress.  All  user  charges  will  bq  put 
into  a  GSA  building  fund.  Open  ting 
costs  of  buildings  will  come  out  of  this 
fund.  As  time  goes  by,  the  fund  will  lave 
in  It  sufOclent  moneys  to  pay  for  new 
Federal  buildings  as  they  are  ne  ded 
Thus,  we  hope  to  end  the  position  it  is 


now  in,  with  63  new  Federal  buildings 
authorized  without  funds  being  provided 
for  construction. 

That  brings  me  to  the  second  impor- 
tant aspect  of  this  proposed  legislation. 
It  will  allow  Congress  to  keep  the  prom- 
ises this  body  has  made  to  communities 
all  over  America.  Through  authorization 
acts  of  Congress,  these  cities  have  been 
promised  new  Federal  buildings.  Citizens 
in  these  areas  are  beginning  to  wonder  if 
Congress  will  ever  keep  these  promises. 
Some  of  the  Federal  buildings  were  au- 
thorized 9  years  ago  and  still  have  not 
been  funded  for  construction. 

At  the  rate  appropriations  for  Federal 
buildings  have  been  made  over  the  past 
dozen  years,  it  would  take  at  least  until 
1982  to  fund  the  63  buildings  authorized 
in  1969  and  earlier. 

In  this  bill,  we  have  our  solution. 
Through  purchase  contracts  the  Federal 
buildings  already  authorized  by  Congress 
would  be  built.  Entrepreneurs  would  pro- 
vide the  capital  to  build  the  buildings  to 
Government-approved  plans  and  speci- 
fications. At  the  end  of  the  contracts, 
the  Government  would  own  all  these 
buildings.  Bear  in  mind  that  the  pur- 
chase contract  phase  of  this  legislation 
would  only  be  in  effect  for  3  years.  After 
that,  the  user  charge  fimd  should  contain 
money  to  pay  for  Federal  buildings  as 
needed. 

The  effect  of  Federal  building  author- 
ization without  construction  fxmding  can 
be  devastating  for  a  community.  I  can 
speak  flrsithand  for  a  city  in  my  district, 
Lincoln,  Nebr.  The  Senate  approved  the 
prospectus  for  a  new  Federal  building  in 
Lincoln  in  1965  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives gave  approval  in  1966.  The 
land  involved  consists  of  two  square 
blocks  in  the  heart  of  the  central  city 
district  of  this  commurJty  of  150.000.  For 
6  years,  the  buildings  on  this  land  have 
been  allowed  to  deteriorate.  Some  of  this 
land,  which  is  valuable  enough  for  much 
higher  use,  has  been  used  only  for  un- 
paved  parking  lots. 

Much  development  by  private  enter- 
prise has  not  taken  place  because  this 
land  has  laid  idle.  If  the  Federal  building 
is  begun  in  the  near  future.  I  am  certain 
that  it  will  trigger  much  private  develop- 
ment nearby. 

The  community  of  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  Il- 
lustrates another  important  factor  that 
this  body  should  consider.  The  Federal 
Government  is  now  paying  about  $ '  i  mil- 
lion annually  for  rental  space  scattered 
all  over  Lincoln.  Some  agencies  are  try- 
ing to  conduct  business  in  at  least  3 
buildings.  This  payment  of  rent  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  Lincoln  will  be 
ended,  this  scattering  of  agencies  will  be 
ended,  if  the  Lincoln  Federal  building  is 
constructed. 

In  Lincoln  and  in  62  other  American 
cities,  we  can  stimulate  employment  and 
business  by  passing  this  act.  We  can  end 
rental  payments  by  constructing  build- 
ings that  will  be  federally  owned.  We  can 
keep  promises  made  to  people  all  over  the 
Nation.  We  can  make  Government  agen- 
cies accountable  for  the  ofQce  speux  they 
use.  We  can  provide  a  permanent  solution 
to  the  persistent  and  troublesome  prob- 
lem of  funding  Federal  buildings  for  con- 
struction. I  urgently  solicit  your  votes 


in  favor  of  HJl.  10488,  which  is  a  com- 
panion bill  of  one  that  I  Introduced  In 
this  regard. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Whalbh)  . 

Mr.  WHALEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  rise  in  support  of  this  measure.  I  can 
testify  from  personal  experience  as  to 
the  need  for  the  new  Federal  building  for 
Dayton,  Ohio,  which  is  contained  in  this 
measure. 

At  the  present  time  the  Federal  of- 
fices are  located  in  a  building  which  was 
constructed  in  1915.  Architecturally,  this 
57-year-old  building  is  very  beautiful. 
However,  it  is  extremely  inefficient,  inas- 
much as  it  was  built  to  house  a  post  of- 
fice rather  than  Federal  offices.  Too, 
maintenance  costs  are  extremely  high. 

Further,  at  the  present  time  in  Uie 
Dayton  area  the  Federal  Government 
rents  approximately  41,000  square  feet 
at  an  annual  rental  of  $205,000.  All  of 
these  offices  wiU  be  consolidated  in  the 
new  Federal  building  once  it  is  con- 
structed. The  land  is  available.  The 
architectural  plans  have  been  completed. 
We  are  ready  to  go. 

Passage  of  this  bill  certainly  will  save 
at  least  10  years  in  respect  to  correcting 
the  costly,  wasteful  Federal  office  op- 
eration which  presently  exists  in  the 
Dayton  area.  Therefore.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  sui^?ort  this  measure. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wyoming   (Mr.  Ron- 

CAUO). 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
shall  use  but  a  minute. 

I  want  to  observe  that  over  the  past 
decade  I  have  waited  for  the  day  when 
I  could  look  at  a  public  works  authoriza- 
tion bill  and  find  not  1  cent  spent  for 
public  office  buildings  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  I  believe  that  is  a  great  prec- 
edent and  a  move  In  the  right  direction. 

And  lest  some  of  my  colleagues  are 
looking  in  the  direction  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  States,  there  is  not  any  item 
for  the  great  State  of  Wyoming,  either, 
or  for  the  State  of  Colorado  or  Utah. 
There  must  be  an  end  to  District  of  Co- 
liunbia  Federal  construction — a  breath- 
ing spell. 

I  hope  this  is  a  landmark  and  a  be- 
ginning to  that  end. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self the  remaining  time. 

As  I  stated  in  my  previous  remarks, 
this  is  an  historic  bill  in  many  ways,  be- 
cause I  think  it  will  save  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  the  taxpayers'  money  in  the  long 
run  by  requiring  Federal  agencies  to  pay 
for  the  space  they  use.  We  can  look  at 
agencies  all  over  the  Nation  and  we  can 
see  them  sprawling  out  in  all  kinds  of 
ways  in  rented  facilities.  We  think  it  is 
time  that  that  practice  came  to  an  end 
and  that  they  be  held  accountable.  This 
bill  requires  that  type  of  accountability, 
and  we  will  take  these  savings  in  order  to 
build  much-needed  facilities  in  con- 
gressional districts  all  over  the  Nation. 
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I  want  to  thank  the  members  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Public  Works  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  because  this  is  a 
bipartisan  measure  which  was  reported 
out  unanimously.  I  want  to  single  out 
especially  our  very  distinguished  and  able 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Blatnix)  who  ts  always  sym- 
pathetic and  helpful,  a  man  of  compas- 
sion. This  kind  of  critical  legislation  that 
comes  from  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  unanimously  could  not  have  been 
brought  here  without  his  able  assistance. 
I  also  want  to  thank  our  chief  counsel, 
Mr.  Sullivan,  my  able  assistant,  Mrs. 
Nancy  Vital!,  and  the  staff  for  their  help. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  GSIAY.  Of  course  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  appreciate  the  very 
generous  and  certainly  thoughtful  com- 
ments and  references  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  comment  about 
the  work  of  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man, Mr.  Gray,  and  the  cooperation  re- 
ceived from  the  minority  side  in  toto 
and  the  excellent  staff  work  that  has  been 
done  there. 

Let  me  say  each  one  of  these  projects 
represented  a  crying  need  in  a  given  area. 
Yet  it  would  seem  that  each  one  of  these 
projects  has  some  element  of  JustiflAble 
and  understandable  difference  of  opin- 
ion or  Judgment  in  it  which  could  lead 
to  divlsiveneas.  It  could  either  be  so  be- 
cause the  needs  of  the  local  community 
were  (vposed  to  the  needs  of  a  State 
agency  or  because  of  a  conflict  between 
one  or  more  Federal  agencies  or  because 
there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  between 
the  members  of  the  subcommittee.  Each 
one  of  these  projects  was  systematically, 
patiently,  and  considerately  considered, 
and  each  problem  was  constructively 
worked  out. 

I  want  to  commend  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  and  all  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  and  the  staff 
for  the  thoitnu^  and  responsible  manner 

in  which  they  wort:ed  out  this  piece  of 
legislation.  It  enables  us  to  come  out 
with  a  good  solution  to  meet  the  needs  of 
many  areas. 

I  urge  that  the  bill  be  approved  by  this 
full  body  as  presented. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  pending  bill  and  would 
like  to  state  that  in  my  opinion,  it  is  one 
of  the  most  important  bills  that  has  been 
considered  in  the  Congress  since  the 
Christmas  holidays. 

I  am  certain  the  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Independent  Offices  Subcom- 
mittee of  Appropriations  will  remember 
that  in  1968,  approximately  $5  million 
was  allocated  for  a  Federal  building  in 
my  hometown  of  Florence,  S.C.  The  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  the  Post 
Office  Department  officials,  and  the  XJM. 
district  Judges  in  South  Carolina  had 
decided  on  the  type  Federal  building  they 
wanted  at  Florence.  The  Congress  passed 
the  bill  and  the  President  added  his  sig- 
nature; however,  after  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment had  the  plans  for  the  new  build- 


ing drawn  up,  and  the  structiues  cleared 
from  the  lot  which  had  been  purchased 
for  the  new  building,  the  President  Issued 
a  freeze  on  all  Federal  buildings  that  had 
not  actually  begun. 

I  am  deUghted  that  the  Public  Works 
Committee  has  authorized  this  building 
in  the  pending  bill  and  I  hope  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  will  understand  Just  how 
badly  we  need  this  building  since  there 
are  approximately  200  postal  employees 
working  in  a  temporary,  abandoned,  au- 
tomobile salesroom.  There  are  also  ap- 
proximately 75  social  security  employees 
in  addition  to  the  Labor  Department  in- 
spectors and  FBI  agents  who  are  waiting 
to  use  this  new  building.  The  court  offi- 
cials tell  me  that  they  are  in  dire  need 
of  a  new  courtroom  as  the  one  in  the  old 
building  is  completely  outmoded. 

I  sincerely  hope  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress will  understand  that  this  is,  in 
my  opinion,  emergency  legislation  which 
should  be  enacted  into  law  without  fur- 
ther delay. 

Mr.  MT7.KT.r,.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  express  my  strong  support  for  this 
legislation  to  provide  for  financing  the 
acquisition,  construction,  alteration, 
maintenance  operation,  and  protection 
of  public  buildings. 

This  legislation,  which  was  reported 
out  of  the  Public  Works  Subcommittee 
on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  is  a  badly  needed 
bill  and  a  very  sensible  one  as  well. 

Under  provisions  of  this  legislation, 
the  Federal  Government  could  authorize 
construction  of  Federal  biiildings  by  pri- 
vate contractors,  and  then  lease  the 
buildings  for  a  specified  period,  with  the 
rent  payments  being  applied  toward  final 
purchase  of  the  buildings  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

When  the  lease  expires,  the  Govern- 
ment assumes  full  ownership,  but.  until 
that  date,  the  property  and  the  building 
would  be  subject  to  local  taxation. 

There  are  currently  63  Federal  build- 
ing projects  throughout  the  coimtry 
which  have  been  delayed  for  lack  of 
Government  funds.  The  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  is  now  required  to 
provide  direct  Federal  funding  for  new 
construction  projects.  The  lack  of  suffi- 
cient funds  has  resulted  in  an  estimated 
10-year  backlog  of  projects. 

Of  particular  interest  to  the  people 
of  North  Carolina's  Fifth  Congressional 
District,  which  I  represent,  is  the  effect 
this  legislation  would  have  on  a  proposed 
new  Federal  building  to  be  constructed 
in  Winston-Salem. 

The  Winston-Salem  project  was  ap- 
proved for  construction  3  years  ago,  but 
progress  bejrond  the  designing  stage  has 
been  stalled  because  of  insufficient  Fed- 
eral funds.  Estimated  constnicUon  cost 
for  the  287,000-square-foot  building  is 
$12.1  million. 

The  legislation  we  offer  today  will 
significantly  accelerate  work  on  the  pro- 
posed Federal  building  in  Winston- 
Salem,  possibly  pushing  the  completion 
date  up  by  10  years,  and  permitting 
similar  accelerated  construction  sched- 
ules for  other  projects  throughout  the 
Nation. 


I  strongly  recommend  that  my  col- 
leagues Join  me  in  voting  for  passage 
of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  In  accordance  with 
the  rule,  the  committee  amendment  in 
the  natiue  of  a  substitute  printed  in  the 
bill  will  be  read  by  the  Clerk  as  an  origi- 
nal bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  considered 
as  read,  printed  in  the  Recosd,  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Illinois? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
suggest  to  the  gentieman  that  the  bill  be 
read  by  sections.  This  would  require  some 
eight  unanimous-consent  requests  for 
the  reading  of  the  sections,  and  I  realize 
this. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw 
my  unanimous-consent  request. 

The  CHAIRIiiAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

Hie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tliat  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Public  Buildings 
Amendments  of   1972". 

Sec.  a.  The  PubUc  Buildings  Act  of  1959 
(73  Stat.  479),  as  amended  (40  TJ.S.C.  601  et 
seq.).  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  strike  out  In  subsection  (b)  of  section 
4  the  figure  "«200,000"  and  insert  the  figure 
"SSOO.OOO"  in  lieu  thereof: 

(2)  strike  out  in  subsection  (a)  of  section 
12  the  following:  "as  he  determines  neces- 
sary,"; 

(3)  insert  at  the  end  of  section  12(c)  the 
foUowing  sentence:  "In  developing  plans 
for  such  new  buildings,  the  Administrator 
shaU  give  due  consideration  to  exceUence  of 
architecture  and  design.";  and 

(4)  section  7  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 
"Sec.  7.  (a)  In  order  to  insure  the  equita- 
ble distribution  of  public  buUdlngs  through- 
out the  United  States  with  due  regard  for 
the  comparative  urgency  of  need  for  such 
buildings,  except  as  provided  In  section  4, 
no  appropriation  shall  be  made  to  construct, 
alter,  purchase,  or  to  acquire  any  building 
to  be  used  as  a  public  building  which  in- 
volves a  total  expenditure  in  excess  of  S500,- 
000  If  such  construction,  alteration,  pur- 
chase, or  acquisition  has  not  been  approved 
by  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  respectively.  No  appropria- 
tion shall  be  made  to  lease  any  space  at  an 
average  annual  rental  in  excess  of  $500,000 
for  use  for  public  purposes  If  such  lease  has 
not  been  approved  by  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  CJommlttee  on  Public  Works  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives,  respec- 
tively. For  the  purpose  of  securing  consider- 
ation for  such  approval,  the  Administrator 
shall  transmit  to  the  CXMigress  a  prospectus 
of  the  proposed  facility,  including  (but  not 
limited  to)  — 

"(1)  a  brief  description  of  the  building 
to  be  constructed,  altered,  purchased,  ac- 
quired, or  the  space  to  be  leased  under  this 
Act; 

"(2)  the  location  of  the  buUding  or  space 
to  be  leased  and  an  estimate  of  the  maxi- 
mum cost  to  the  United  States  of  the  facility 
to  be  constructed,  altered,  purchased,  ac- 
quired, or  the  space  to  be  leased; 

"(3)  a  comprehensive  plaox  for  providing 
space  for  all  Government  officers  and  em- 
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ployeee  In  the  locality  of  the  proposed  r»cll- 
Ity  or  the  space  to  be  leased,  haying  d  e  re- 
gard for  suitable  space  which  may  coi  tlnue 
to  be  available  In  existing  Oovernment-(  «rned 
or  occupied  buildings; 

••(4)  with  respect  to  any  project  f<  r  the 
construction,  alteration,  purchase,  or  i  equl- 
sltlon  of  any  building,  a  statement  t  r  the 
Administrator  that  suitable  space  owi  kI  by 
the  Oovernment  Is  not  available  anC  that 
nultable  rental  space  Is  not  avallabh  at  a 
price  commensurate  with  that  to  be  al  orded 
through  the  proposed  action;   and 

"(5)  a  statement  of  rents  and  other  louo- 
Ing  coats  currently  l>elng  paid  by  tbi  Gov- 
ernment for  Federal  agencies  to  be  I  aused 
In  the  building  to  be  conartructed.  a  tered, 
purchased,  acquired,  or  the  space  to  be   Based. 

"(b)  The  estimated  maximum  ooet  if  any 
project  approved  under  this  section  ts  aet 
forth  In  any  pro«p«ctuB  may  be  Inc  eased 
by  an  amount  equal  to  the  percenti  •»  in- 
crease. If  any.  as  determined  by  the  A  Imln- 
Istrator,  In  construction  or  alteration  ooats, 
as  the  case  may  be,  from  the  date  of  frans- 
mlttal  of  such  proq>ectus  to  OongreM,  but 
in  no  event  shall  the  Increase  author!  Bd  by 
this  subsection  exceed  10  per  centvun  c  such 
estimated  maximum  cost. 

"(c)  In  the  case  of  any  project  ap  roved 
for  conatructlon,  alteration,  or  acqulatJ  on  by 
the  Committees  on  Public  Works  of  th  i  Sen- 
ate and  of  the  House  of  Representatli  »,  re- 
spectively. In  accordance  with  subaeoti  n  (a) 
of  this  section,  for  which  an  appropi  ation 
has  not  been  made  within  one  year  after 
the  date  of  such  approval,  either  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  of  the  Senate  >r  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  of  the  louse 
of  Representatives,  may  rescind,  by  i  moIu- 
tlon.  Its  approval  of  such  project  i  ;  any 
time  thereafter  before  such  an  appropi  ation 
has  been  made." 

Mr.  GRAY  (diiring  the  reading  .  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanlmovis  conseis  that 
section  2  be  considered  as  read, 
in  the  Record,  and  open  to  amei 
at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  oblpction 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlemai]  f rom 
niinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  the 
amendments  to  be  proposed  to 
2?  If  not,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Szc.  3.  Subsection  (f )  of  section  210 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
ices   Act    of    1949.    as    amended    (40 
490(f) ).  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)  (1)  There  is  hereby  established 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  on  such 
as  may  be  determined  by  the  Adminlst) 
a  fund  into  which  there  shall  be  de; 
the  following  revenues  and  collectloi 

"(A)  User  charges  made  pursuant  tJsub- 
section  (J)  of  this  section  payable  in  adfance 
or  otherwise. 

"(B)  Proceeds  with  respect  to  biJldlng 
sites  authorized  to  be  leased  pursuafit  to 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  and  p: 
with  respect  to  building  sites,  planl  and 
specifications  authorized  to  be  sold  pu  suant 
to  subsection  (h)  of  this  section. 

"(C)  Receipts  for  carriers  and  othArs  for 
loss  of,  or  damage  to.  property  belon^ng  to 
the  fund. 

"(2)  Moneys  deposited  into  the  fund  shall 
be  available  for  expenditure  for  real  pi  perty 
management  and  related  activities  ii  such 
amounts  as  are  specified  in  annual  i  ppro- 
priatlons  Acts  without  regard  to  flsca  year 
limitations. 

"(3)  There  are  hereby  merged  wlA  the 
fund  established  under  this  subsectio  .  un- 
expended balances  of  (A)  the  Bui  dings 
Management   Fund    (including   any   a  irplus 


therein) ,  established  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section prior  to  its  amendment  by  the  PubUc 
Buildings  Amendments  of  1972;  (B)  the 
Construction  Services  Fund,  created  by  sec- 
tion 9  of  the  Act  of  June  14,  1946  (60  Stat. 
269),  as  amended;  and  (C)  any  funds  appro- 
priated to  Oeneral  Services  Administration 
under  the  headings  'Repair  and  Improve- 
ment of  Public  Buildings',  'Construction, 
Public  Buildings  Projects',  'Sites  and  Ex- 
penses, Public  Buildings  Projects',  'Con- 
struction, Federal  Office  Building  Numbered 
7,  Washington.  District  of  Columbia',  and 
'Additional  Court  Facilities',  in  any  appro- 
priation Acts  for  the  years  prior  to  the  fiscal 
year  in  which  the  fund  becomes  operational. 
The  fund  shall  aasimie  all  the  liabilities, 
obligations,  and  commitments  of  the  said 
(1)  Buildings  Management  Fund.  (2)  Con- 
struction Services  Fund,  and  (3)  the  appro- 
priations specified  in  (C)  hereof. 

"(4)  In  any  fiscal  year  there  may  be  de- 
posited to  miscellaneous  receipts  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  such  amount 
as  may  be  specified  in  appropriation  Acts. 

"(S)  Nothing  in  this  secUon  shall  preclude 
the  Administrator  from  providing  special 
services  not  included  in  the  standard  level 
user  charge  on  a  reimbursable  basis  and 
such  reimbursements  may  be  credited  to  the 
fund  established  under  this  subsection." 

Mr.  GROSS  (during  the  reading) .  Bflr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  uzuuiimous  consent  that 
the  remainder  of  the  section  be  con- 
sidered as  read,  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  obJecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  be  proposed  to  section  3? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  or  some 
other  member  of  the  committee,  what  Is 
proposed  to  be  done  specifically  in  this 
bill  with  respect  to  a  sports  center  in  the 
District  of  Columbia? 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  would  be  happy  and  de- 
lighted to  answer  that  question  for  my 
friend. 

If  you  will  refer  to  page  30  of  the  re- 
port, you  will  find  a  listing  of  all  of  the 
buildings  authorized  by  line  item  In  this 
bill.  Then  If  you  will  refer  to 

Mr.  GROSS.  Where  on  page  30  will  I 
find  them? 

Mr.  GRAY.  If  the  gentleman  will  bear 
with  me,  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  his 
question.  I  know  this  is  an  important 
matter. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  There  is  nothing  con- 
tained in  the  proylslons  of  this  bill  that 
actu^y  authorizes  a  building  known  as 
a  sports  arena  or  convention  center. 

Under  the  purchase  contract  author- 
ity, conceivably  such  a  building  could  be 
built.  However,  first,  it  would  have  to 
meet  certain  requirements:  that  is.  the 
President  of  the  United  States  would 
have  to  declare  that  that  building  is  a 
public  building.  Second,  he  would  have 
to  come  before  the  House  and  Senate 
Public  Works  Committees  and  have  the 


prospectus  miproved  by  those  commit- 
tees for  the  construction  of  the  building. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  President  would  have 
to  come  before  the  committee? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  No. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Who  would  come  before 
the  committee? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Representatives  of  ttie 
General  Services  Administration  would 
come  before  the  committee  after  the 
President  made  a  finding  that  that  was 
a  public  building  and  in  the  public  in- 
terest. Then,  there  would  be  an  amend- 
ment offered — and  if  it  is  not  offered  by 
anyone  else,  I  shall  offer  it — that  no 
building  under  this  purchase  contract 
authority  can  he  approved  until  it.  first, 
has  been  approved  by  both  the  Senate 
and  House  Appropriation  Ccxnmlttees. 
So,  you  would  have  to  get  the  authoriza- 
tion from  the  Senate  and  House  Public 
Works  Committees  and  then  you  would 
have  to  get  the  funding  by  resolution 
from  the  House  and  Senate  Approprla- 
ti(m  Committees.  So.  there  would  be 
three  steps  that  would  have  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  order  to  build  such  a  building. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  the  matter  of  the 
construction  of  public  buildings  the 
gentleman's  amendment  would  make  a 
lot  of  sense  and  restore  some  degree  of 
responsibility  to  the  Congress  that  it  has 
not  had  in  the  matter  of  authorizing 
buildings.  Here,  today,  we  are  adced  to 
vote  for  63  buildings. 

What  do  we  know  about  the  need  and 
the  necessity  for  them?  They  do  not  have 
to  be  Justifled  on  an  individual  basis. 
Complete  authority  has  been  ddegated 
to  this  committee. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  Just  a  minute. 

And  as  was  explained  to  me  earlier  in 
the  day  in  the  matter  of  the  63  build- 
ings, the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
will  look  these  things  over.  And  then 
I  heard  from  a  veteran  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriaticms,  who 
said.  "We  have  already  taken  care  of  the 
funds  for  these  buildings.  You  can  start 
shoveling  dirt  almost  the  minute  this 
bill  passes,  because  we  have  already 
given  our  blessing  to  these  63  buildings." 

Now  I  jrield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  first,  if  I 
could,  I  now  have  the  precise  language, 
and  I  will  read  it  to  the  gentleman,  con- 
cerning the  sports  arena  and  conven- 
tion center. 

On  page  18  of  the  report  it  says: 

Except  for  previously  approved 
prospect  UM8 — 

Meaning  these  63  buildings — 
referred  to  in  (e)  above,  no  purchase  con- 
tract shall  be  entered  into  pursuant  to  the 
authority  of  this  section  until  a  prospectus 
therefor  has  been  submitted  and  approved 
In  acoordaiuw  with  section  8  of  this  Act. 

So,  I  want  to  lay  this  perfectly  clearly 
on  the  table  where  you  can  all  see  it; 
that,  as  far  as  the  building  of  the  sports 
arena  and  convention  center,  there  is 
nothing  in  this  bill  to  build  the  sports 
arena  and  convention  center. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  have  been  duped 
around  here  all  too  often  with  regard  to 
the  stadium  and  the  so-called  cultural 
center.  We  were  told  we  were  through 
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flnft"''<"g  that  thing,  and  the  gentleman 
must  admit 

Mr.  GRAY.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  we  are  through  financing  It 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  do  you  mean  we  are 
through  financing  it?  You  have  $1.5  mil- 
UonforitlnthiBbiU. 

Mr.  GRAY.  For  security. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  have  been  told  that 
before:  that  we  had  appropriated  the  last 
of  the  money  for  the  Kennedy  Cultural 
Center. 

Mr.  GRAY.  For  the  construction.  There 
is  nothing  in  here  for  the  further  con- 
struction of  the  Kennedy  Center,  and 
there  is  nothing  in  this  bill  for  the  per- 
forming arts  function  of  the  Cultural 
Center.  But  if  you  go  down  to  the  George 
Washington  Monument  you  can  see  that 
that  facing  was  started,  and  it  went  up 
about  50  feet,  and  then  for  60  years  it 
was  allowed  to  Ue  dormant.  Finally  Con- 
gress had  to  go  in  and  finish  it.  You  can 
see  that  that  is  so  because  of  the  different 
color  in  the  stonework,  and  we  have  con- 
tinued to  maintain  the  security  of  that 
monument,  and  that  is  all  we  are  doing 
to  the  monument  for  our  deceased  Presi- 
dent, is  to  maintsdn  the  monument. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  tell  you  something 
else  about  the  Washington  Monument.  It 
took  about  40  years  to  complete  it.  That 
was  back  in  the  days  when  they  gave 
consideration  to  balanced  budgets,  and 
bad  some  consideration  for  financial  san- 
ity in  the  Federal  Government. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gross 
was  allowed  to  proceed,  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  just  a  minute.  Yes,  it 
took  about  40  years  to  finish  the  monu- 
ment to  George  Washington,  and  yet 
today  it  has  to  be  instant  salvatian — 
we  have  to  have  these  63  buildings  right 
now  to  take  care  of  two  things,  more 
bureaucrats  and  forced-draft  spending 
for  emplosrment.  That  is  the  story.  In- 
stead of  doing  what  we  ought  to  do,  and 
that  is  to  cut  down  on  this  bureaucracy 
so  that  we  do  not  have  to  go  out  and 
put  up  63  more  buildings.  Instead  of  do- 
ing the  things  that  are  sane  and  right 
and  reasonable,  we  are  going  to  spend 
money  that  we  do  not  have  for  63  more 
buildings. 

Mr.  GRAY.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further.  I  just  want  to  say  that  when  we 
wrote  this  bill  we  had  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Iowa  in  mind. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  you  really  had  me  in 
mind  you  would  not  have  put  $1.5  millian 
in  ttiis  bill  for  that  cultural  palace  in 
Foggy  Bottom. 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  am  talking  about  the  gen- 
ertd  provisions  of  the  bill.  That  amend- 
ment was  added  afterwards,  but  in  the 
bill  Itself  we  did  have  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  in  mind.  Because  this  was  tighten- 
ing up  of  our  procedure.  But  if  the  gentle- 
man wants  to  know  where  the  money  is 
coming  f  nHn.  it  Is  out  of  the  money  that 
we  are  now  paying  In  rents.  We  think  it 
is  time  that  we  should  stop  paying  rents, 
and  build  some  government-owned  build- 
ings so  we  will  save  money. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  has  been 
tremendously  helpful,  and  I  would  like  to 


one  of  these  buildings  built  in  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa's  district,  and  see 
the  name  put  on  it,  the  H.  R.  Gross  Build- 
ing. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Just  spare  me  that.  If  you 
wUl,  please;  Just  spare  me  in  that. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have,  of  course  tre- 
mendous affection  for  the  members  of 
the  committee.  But,  I  disagree  with  this 
bill  as  deeply  as  I  can  disagree  with  any- 
thing. There  is  a  provision  in  it — you 
can  go  and  get  your  chart  out — ^yes,  young 
lady,  get  the  chart  out  and  show  them 
that  in  Indianap<dis,  Ind.,  there  Is  a 
new  Federal  building  proposed.  But  save 
the  time  of  telling  me  about  it  because  I 
already  know  it.  I  want  the  building.  But 
I  do  not  want  Indlanf4>oUs  Federal  tax- 
payers to  have  to  pay  for  it  three  or  four 
times. 

I  would  like  to  have  it  built  with  some 
kind  of  what  they  used  to  call  fiscal 
reqxHisibility. 

It  has  already  been  acknowledged  here 
by  one  Member  that  direct  financing  is 
the  less  expensive  way  to  build.  But  we 
cannot  afford  to  do  that — ^there  is  too  big 
a  deficit  in  the  Federal  budget. 

That  is  the  same  kind  of  shape  that  a 
bum  is  in  when  he  goes  to  a  bank  to 
borrow  money  and  they  tell  him — ^"You 
already  owe  us  $40  billion — ^we  are  not 
going  to  lend  you  any  money."  So  he  goes 
out  in  the  street  and  deals  with  sharpies. 
"How  much  interest?"  "Oh,  25  percent 
or  30  percent — do  not  worry  about  it. 
Someone  else  will  pay  it  off  anyway.  You 
can  pay  25-percent  or  30-percent  interest 
and  we  will  let  you  have  $5  to  go  out  and 
eat  and  have  a  good  time  this  afternoon." 

Well.  I  dub  this  approach  in  this  bill  a 
"hide  the  deficit  bilL"  What  you  are 
going  to  do  imder  this  bill  is  take  bor- 
rowed money  and  use  it  to  pay  rent  to 
private  contractors  who  borrowed  money 
and  put  tliat  borrowing  in  the  structure 
of  the  rent  that  they  charge. 

So  what  you  end  up  doing  is  borrow- 
ing twice  and  paying  interest  twice. 

We  have  a  truth-in-lending  law.  Why 
do  we  not  have  a  truth-in-borrowing 
law  for  the  American  people  and  make 
it  apply  to  the  Congress  and  make  it 
apply  to  the  Federal  Government?  Un- 
der this  bill  which  pretends  we  are  not 
borrowing  to  put  up  the  buildings,  we 
end  up  borrowing  more  and  paying 
more  in  interest. 

What  happens  after  these  private 
I>eople  put  up  the  building  and  each 
agency  pays  its  own  rent?  We  stop  pay- 
ing rent  to  the  private  facilities  in  the 
community  that  we  an  occupying  now. 
The  only  thing  I  can  tell  you  is,  that  in 
connection  with  this  new  library  over 
here,  the  Manson  Library,  they  are  pay- 
ing $3  million  rent  now  around  town  to 
private  places,  and  the  interest  on  the 
bonds  or  the  interest  on  the  money  bor- 
rowed to  put  up  that  building  is  going 
to  be  $5  million  a  year.  That  is  how  yon 
save  the  taxpayers'  money.  It  is  costing 
them  a  net  increase  of  $2  million  per 
year.  And  "them"  includes  Americans 
yet  unborn. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlonan  yield? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 


Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  Is  exactly 
right,  llie  lease-purchase  building  ar- 
rangement certainly  passes  on  to  the 
generation  to  come  the  mortgage  debt 
for  these  buildings.  That  is  what  we 
are  doing;  handing  on  to  the  children 
of  today  and  tomorrow  the  obligations 
this  Government  ought  to  assume  today. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Yes. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  know  that  the  gentleman 
is  honest  and  sincere  and  I  have  great 
respect  for  htm.  But  let  us  look  at  the 
hard,  cold  facts  of  this  proposed  Federal 
building  in  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Mr.  JACOBS,  lliat  is  what  I  was  hop- 
ing you  would  do. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Would  the  gentleman  ad- 
vocate that  we  eliminate  the  Federal  So- 
cial Seciulty  Administration  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  all  of 
'the  other  agencies  in  Indianapolis? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  That  is  irrelevant  to 
what  I  am  talking  about.  What  I  am 
talking  about  is  that  if  there  are  needs 
in  this  coimtry.  I  am  talking  about  meet- 
ing them  responsibly. 

Mr.  GRAY.  All  right.  I  asked  the  gen- 
tleman a  question — ^Do  you  see  any  pos- 
sibility of  eliminating  them? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Why  do  not  you  ask  me 
what  I  am  going  to  have  for  dinner  to- 
night? It  is  irrelevant.  Of  course,  I  do 
not  advocate  the  elimination  of  legiti- 
mate needs  of  government  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  GRAY.  That  is  the  first  part  of 
the  question  and  if  the  goitleman  will 
yield  further,  I  will  answer  the  question 
propounded  by  him. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GRAY.  This  method  is  not  going 
to  cost  the  taxpayers  more  money.  No. 
1,  we  ^proved  that  building  for 
your  city  in  1964,  8  years  ago.  There  has 
been  a  10-percent,  and  in  some  cases  a 
12-percent,  escalation  cost  per  year.  That 
building  now  is  going  to  cost  the  tax- 
payers double. 

You  will  not  have  to  pay  an  entrepre- 
neur 100-percent  interest  when  you  bor- 
row from  him.  If  you  wait  any  longer  it 
will  cost  your  taxpayers  much  more  than 
the  method  provided  In  this  bill. 

By  waiting  the  taxpayers  of  Indianap- 
olis have  already  paid  twice  for  that 
building  and  they  still  do  not  have  it. 
That  is  being  pennywise  and  dollar 
foolish.  Every  year  that  these  63  projects 
remain  on  the  shelf  results  in  another 
$100  million  extra  cost  to  the  taxpayers. 
So  we  either  eliminate  the  need  for  the 
buildings  or  we  build  them  now. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Jacobs 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  what  he  said  Just  now.  for  it  leads 
me  into  my  next  point:  The  escalation 
in  the  cost  of  building  in  Indianapolis. 
That  is  precisely  why  the  building  was 
not  put  up  In  1965.  The  war  in  Vietnam 
was  escalated,  and  $30  billion  was  piled 
on  top  of  the  Federal  budget  without  a 
penny  of  additional  tax  being  secured 
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or  any  fiscal  responsibility  shown-  $30 
billion  was  piled  on  top  of  the  Fee  sral 
budget  with  no  additional  taxes  at  all. 
After  all,  we  were  on  a  holy  crusade  md 
the  Lord  would  provide  us  with  a  )me 
sort  of  alchemy  through  which  we  w  uld 
produce  that  $30  billion.  We  would  not 
have  to  tax  for  it. 

I  remember  my  father  said  at  the  Ime 
that  if  they  raised  the  taxes  to  p«u  for 
this  venture  in  the  quicksands  of  i  sla, 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  it  would  stop  two 
things:  It  woxild  stop  the  inflation  ai  d  it 
would  stop  the  Intervention. 

Now,  there  are  direct  fimds  avail  ible 
to  back  up  the  Penn  Central  loan  am  the 
Lockheed  business.  There  are  plent  r  of 
direct  fimds  to  pay  wealthy  f  armen  not 
to  farm.  And  I  have  filed  a  discharge  pe- 
tition here  to  get  rid  of  the  "big  s  of 
limousines  the  Federal  Government  gays 
for.  Why.  you  cannot  even  walk  ac: 
the  street  around  the  Capitol  Bull 
because  chauffeurs  with  their  fancy 
forms  are  leaning  up  against  these 
ousines  after  hauling  bureaucrats  d( 
here  to  tell  us  how  to  nui  the  Oove: 
ment. 

There  are  two  signatures  on  that 
charge  petition,  that  of  the  gentle 
from  California  (Mr.  Rousselot) 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
COBS).  That  is  an  interesting  comb 
tion.  There  are  direct  funds  availi 
for  that  purpose,  but  there  are  no  di: 
fimds  available  for  buildings  that  the 
gentleman  says  we  need,  and  in  ef  ect 
must  borrow  two  or  three  times  to  I  uy. 

I  say  again,  and  I  emphasize  it:  '  'ou 
are  passing  here  a  new  scheme  to  I  ide 
the  deficit,  to  borrow  money  twice,  to  )ay 
two  interest  rates  on  it,  and  to  allow  the 
fellow  who  puts  up  the  building  to  u  e  a 
little  thing  called  depreciation  that  ]  uts 
him  on  easy  street  for  the  rest  of  his  Ife, 
and  maybe  for  his  descendants,  too  So 
some  descendants  are  getting  sometl  Ing 
out  of  this. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to 
tion  the  pork  barrel  end  of  the  pro] 
Wonderful.  Why,  if  you  talk  against 
approach,  we  will  go  out  and  tell 
you  are  against  a  new  Federal  building. 

Go  ahead  and  tell  them.  It  is  not  rue. 
I  am  in  favor  of  a  Federal  buildin  :  of 
some  kind — with  fiscal  responsibi  ity. 
Tell  the  American  people  how  you  are 
going  to  give  them  something  they  r  ;ed. 
But  remember  that  line  in  the  show  i  one 
that  "If  you  can  give  the  baby  a  lo  ket 
from  her  daddy's  pocket  you  are  a  natu- 
ral in  politics." 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  ;he 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  yield  to  the  gentlen^^^^ 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  am  sure  the  gentle; 
would  not  want  to  leave  the  Impress: 
that  the  Congress  Is  losing  control 
that  there  will  be  clever  manlpulatl< 
downtown  in  this  program. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  What  do  you  mean 
Just  spent  8  minutes  trying  to  leave  t&at 
impression.  I  am  not  Implying  it;  I  fun 
saying  it  directly. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Then  the  gentleman  dbes 
not  understand  the  bill.  The  bill  char  :es 
Federal  agencies  in  your  city  for  us  og 
space,  and  puts  the  money  into  a  «- 
volvlng  fund.  That  revolving  fund  is 


spent  through  the  actions  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  Committees  on  Appro- 
priation, and  If  they  approve  it.  as  we 
approve  direct  appropriations,  the  money 
goes  to  pay  the  developer  of  the  building. 
Tell  me  where  there  are  any  hidden 
charges. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  That  revolving  fund  is 
being  held  at  the  head  of  every  taxpayer 
and  his  descendants  in  this  country. 
That  is  where  the  hidden  charges  are. 
If  you  want  to  find  another  place  where 
they  are  trying  to  do  something  about 
inflation  I  suggest  that  you  will  find  that 
by  going  to  a  grocery  store;  they  do  not 
even  wait  until  the  new  stock  comes  In. 
They  put  higher  price  tags  on  top  of  the 
price  tags.  They  change  the  prices  before 
they  even  sell  their  existing  stock.  If  you 
do  not  believe  that,  go  and  find  out. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  shield? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  You  telk  about  irrele- 
vant arguments.  The  gentleman  Is  now 
stating  an  irrelevancy. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Does  the  gentleman 
think  the  actions  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  this  particular  instance  are  ir- 
relevant to  the  Inflation  that  is  killing 
this  country? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  If  the  gentleman  wants 
a  compromise,  we  will  accommodate  him. 
The  IndianmTolls  building  Is  included 
at  $28  million.  We  will  take  it  out  of 
there. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Oh,  sure,  so  your  farm 
subsidies  can  take  its  place  and  your 
limousines  can  take  its  place.  Throw  out 
the  waste  in  the  budget  and  you  can 
build  the  Indianapolis  facility  and  still 
give  the  American  public  a  tax  cut. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  nimiber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  point  out  here 
that  if  we  went  the  direct  appropriation 
route,  this  $760  million  would  be  added 
to  the  national  deficit.  Recently  the  Fed- 
eral Government  borrowed  money  to 
take  care  of  the  burden  of  the  Interest 
rate  and  other  operating  costs  on  long- 
term  notes,  and  it  paid  5.9  percent  In- 
terest. So  any  addition  to  that  national 
deficit — and  the  addition  of  $760  million, 
if  we  went  the  direct  appropriations 
route,  at  an  interest  rate  of  5.9  percent, 
would  be  to  add  to  that  deficit  until  such 
time  as  the  national  deficit  is  paid  off — 
and  apparently  it  will  not  be  paid  off. 

So  we  are  not  going  out  and  incurring 
a  great  deal  of  hidden  charges.  Rather, 
in  the  most  expeditious  way  and  at  the 
least  expense  to  the  Government,  we  are 
trying  to  get  Government  facilities  for 
needed  services  which  people  are  de- 
manding, which  we  are  not  able  to  pro- 
vide under  the  direct  appropriation  proc- 
ess. It  will  cost  us  only  the  differential 
between  what  we  have  to  pay  to  borrow 
money  at  5.9  percent  and  what  we  are 
going  to  have  to  pay  for  these  purchase 
contracts.  It  has  been  estimated  at  7.5 
percent.  So  the  true  differential  In  cost 
that  is  going  to  have  to  be  assumed  by 
the  taxpayers  is  the  difference  between 
7.5  percent  and  5.9  percent. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  can  conserva- 
tively suggest  to  the  House  that  by  this 


consolidation  of  o£Dce  space  throughout 
the  Government,  we  will  save  millions 
of  dollars  annually.  If  each  agency  is 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  financ- 
ing, funding  and  defending  its  budget 
requests  for  space  before  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  it  will  be  inclined  to 
conserve  space,  and  that  conservation  of 
space  will  save  dollars  for  the  American 
taxpayer. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  space  we  are 
presently  renting  all  over  the  United 
States  to  provide  adequate  space  for  Fed- 
eral agencies,  will  no  longer  be  needed. 
We  will  no  longer  have  to  pay  for  the 
cost  of  that  space.  In  addition,  the  con- 
solidation of  agencies  into  one  bidlding 
wlU  save  a  great  deal  of  time  and  lost  ef- 
fort of  iieople  going  to  and  from  the 
various  buildings  and  the  cost  of  the 
transportation  of  those  individuals.  That 
will  resiilt  in  more  efficient  and  effective 
service  to  the  taxi»yer. 

So.  in  the  final  analysis,  this  process 
will  in  effect  save  money  for  the  tuc- 
payers,  contrary  to  what  the  gentleman 
asserts. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jdeld? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  say 
to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
that  the  construction  startup  costs  of  a 
billion  dollars  in  this  bill  will  have  to 
come  from  somewhere.  Does  not  the  gen- 
tleman think  we  ought  to  reserve  some- 
thing for  the  day  of  financial  collapse  in 
this  country,  because  it  is  Inevitable  the 
way  we  are  going? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  The  startup  costs  will 
not  be  a  billion  dollars  to  the  Federal 
Government.  It  will  be  considerably 
less.  In  the  committee's  report  we  showed 
the  startup  cost^  and  continuation  costs 
for  a  nimiber  of  years. 

I  would  hope  the  gentleman  will  still 
feel  we  will  have  a  balanced  budget  at 
some  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Not  with  bills  such  as  this 
will  we  have  balanced  budgets. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  would  hazard  the 
observation  that  if  the  gentleman  con- 
tinues his  fine  work  of  watchdogging  the 
Treasury,  we  will  have  a  balanced  budget. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Thank  you. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Sbc.  4.  Section  210  of  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Serrlces  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended  (40  IT.S.C.  490) ,  Is  amended  by 
adding  two  new  subsections  reading  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(])  The  Administrator  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  charge  anyone  furnished  services, 
space,  quarters  maintenance,  repair,  or  other 
facilities  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  space 
and  services),  at  rates  to  be  determined  by 
the  Administrator  from  time  to  time  and 
provided  for  in  repilatlons  Issued  by  him. 
Such  rates  and  charges  shall  approximate 
commercial  charges  for  comparable  space 
and  services,  except  that  with  respect  to 
those  buildings  for  which  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services  Is  responsible  for  alter- 
ations only  (as  the  term  'alter'  is  defined  in 
section  13(6)  of  the  Public  BuUdlngs  Act  of 
1959  (73  SUt.  479).  as  amended  (40  U.S.C. 
613(5)),  the  rates  charged  the  occupant  for 
such  services  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Adminis- 
trator so  as  to  recover  only  the  approximate 
applicable  cost  incurred  by  him  in  provld- 
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Ing  such  alterations.  The  Administrator  may 
exempt  anyone  from  the  charges  required 
by  this  subsection.  TO  the  extent  any  such 
exemption  is  granted,  appropriations  to  the 
General  Services  Administration  are  author- 
ized to  reimburse  the  fund  for  any  loss  of 
revenue. 

"(k)  Any  executive  agency,  other  than  the 
General  Services  Aomlnlatratlon,  which  pro- 
vides to  anyone  space  and  services  set  fdrth 
m  subsection  (J)  of  this  section,  is  author- 
ized to  charge  the  occupant  for  such  space 
and  services  at  rates  approved  by  the  Admin- 
istrator and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget.  Moneys  derived 
by  sueli  executive  agency  from  such  rates  or 
fees  shaU  be  credited  to  the  appropriation 
or  fiind  initially  charged  for  providing  the 
service,  except  that  amounts  which  are  'n 
excess  of  actual  operating  and  maintenance 
costs  of  providing  the  service  shall  be 
credited  to  miscellaneous  receipts  unless 
otherwise  authorized  by  law." 

Mr.  GRAY  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
section  4  be  considered  as  read,  printed 
in  the  Record,  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  be  proposed?  If  not.  the 
Clerk  will  read. 

The  CJlerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  6  (a)  Whenever  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  determines  that  the  best 
interests  of  the  United  States  will  be  served 
by  taking  action  hereiinder,  he  is  auth<n1zed 
to  provide  space  by  entering  into  purchase 
contracts,  the  terms  of  which  shall  not  be 
more  than  thirty  years  and  which  shall  pro- 
vide in  each  case  that  title  to  the  property 
shall  vest  In  the  United  States  at  or  before 
the  expiration  of  the  contract  term  and  upon 
fulfillment  of  the  terms  and  conditions  stipu- 
lated in  each  of  such  purchase  contracts. 
Such  terms  and  conditions  shall  include  pro- 
vision for  the  application  to  the  purchase 
price  agreed  upon  therein  of  installment  pay- 
ments made  thereunder.  Each  purchase  con- 
tract authortaed  by  this  section  abaU  be  en- 
tered into  pursusmt  to  the  provisions  of  title 
III  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administra- 
tive Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  If  any 
such  contract  is  negotiated,  the  determina- 
tion and  findings  supporting  such  negotia- 
tion shall  be  promptly  reported  in  writing  to 
the  Committees  on  PubUo  Works  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  BepreaentatlTes.  Propooala 
for  piu^diaae  contracts  shall  be  solicited  from 
the  »ii»y<m"m  number  of  qualified  aouroes 
consistent  with  the  nature  and  requirements 
of  the  facility  to  be  procured. 

(b)  Each  such  purchase  contract  shall  In- 
clude such  provisions  as  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services,  in  his  discretion,  shall 
deem  to  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  appropriate  to  secure  the  perfcvm- 
ance  of  the  obligations  Imposed  upon  the 
party  or  parties  that  shall  enter  into  such 
agreement  with  the  United  States.  No  such 
purchase  contract  shall  provide  for  any  pay- 
ments to  be  made  by  the  United  States  in 
excess  of  the  amount  necessary,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Administrator,  to — 

(1)  amortize  the  cost  of  construction  of 
improvements  to  be  constructed  plus  the  fair 
market  value,  on  the  date  of  the  agreement, 
of  the  site,  if  not  owned  by  the  United  States; 
and 

(2)  provide  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest  on 
the  outrtandlng  principal  as  determined 
under  paragr^h  (1)  above;  and 

(3)  reimburse  the  contractor  for  the  cost 
of  any  other  obligations  required  of  him 
under    the    contract,    including    (but    not 


limited  to)  payment  of  taxes,  costs  of  carry- 
ing ^proprlate  insurance,  and  coats  of  re- 
pair and  maintenance  if  so  required  o€  the 
contractor. 

(c)  Funds  available  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  subsection  for  the  payment 
of  rent  and  reUted  charges  for  premises, 
whether  appropriated  directly  to  the  General 
Services  Administration  or  to  any  other 
agency  of  the  Government  and  received  by 
said  Administration  for  such  purpose,  may 
be  utUiced  by  the  Administrator  of  General 
Serrloes  to  make  payments  becoming  due 
from  time  to  time  from  the  United  States  as 
current  charges  In  connection  with  agree- 
ments entered  into  under  authority  of  this 

SACtiOQ 

(d)  With  respect  to  any  interest  in  real 
property  acquired  under  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  the  same  shall  be  subject  to 
State  and  local  taxes  until  tlUe  to  the  same 
shaU  pass  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

(e)  For  the  purpoee  of  purchase  contracts 
provided  for  in  this  section  for  the  erection 
by  the  contractor  of  buildings  and  improve- 
ments for  the  use  of  the  United  States,  the 
Administrator  is  authorized  to  enter  into 
agreements  with  any  person,  copartnership, 
corporation,  or  other  public  or  private  entity, 
to  effectuate  any  of  the  purpoees  of  this 
section;  and  is  further  authorized  to  bring 
about  the  development  and  improvement  of 
any  land  owned  by  the  United  States  and 
under  the  control  of  the  General  Services 
Administration  including  the  demolition  of 
obsolete  and  outmoded  structures  situated 
thereon,  by  providing  for  the  construction 
thereon  by  others  of  such  structures  and 
facilities  as  shall  be  the  subject  of  the  ap- 
plicable purchase  contracts,  and  by  making 
available  such  plans  and  specifications  for 
the  contructlon  of  a  public  building  thereon 
as  the  Government  may  possess.  Projects 
heretofore  approved  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  PubUc  Buildings  Act  of  1959,  as 
amended  (40  U.S.C.  601  et  seq.),  may  be 
constructed  under  authority  of  this  section 
without  further  approval,  and  the  prospec- 
tuses submitted  to  obtain  such  approval  shall 
for  all  purpoees,  be  considered  as  prospec- 
tuses for  the  purchase  of  space,  except  that 
any  such  project  shall  be  subject  to  the  re- 
quirements of  section  7(b)  of  the  PubUc 
Buildings  Act  of  1959,  as  amended,  based 
upon  an  estimated  maxlmimi  cost  Increased 
by  not  more  than  an  average  of  10  per 
centum  per  year,  exclusive  of  financing  or 
other  costs  attributable  to  the  use  of  the 
method  of  construction  authorized  by  this 
section. 

(f)  Except  for  previoutfy  approved  pro- 
spectuses referred  to  in  (e)  above,  no  pur- 
chase contract  shall  be  entered  into  pursuant 
to  the  authority  of  this  section  untU  a  pros- 
pectus therefor  has  been  submitted  and  ap- 
proved In  accordance  with  section  7  of  the 
Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959,  as  amended, 
and  each  such  prospectus  shall  be  limited  to 
public  buildings  generally  suitable  for  office 
or  storage  space  or  both  and  any  other  type 
of  public  building  that  is  specifically  ap- 
proved by  resolution  adopted  by  the  Ctommlt- 
tee  on  Public  Works  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  a  purchase  con- 
tract under  this  section. 

(g)  No  purchase  contract  shall  be  entered 
into  under  the  authority  granted  under  this 
section  after  the  end  oT  the  third  fiscal  year 
which  begins  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section. 

Mr.  GRAY  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
section  5  be  considered  as  read,  printed 
in  the  RicoRD,  and  open  to  ainendment 
at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 


There  was  no  objectloix. 


AMKNDKKNT  OITKIXD  BT   KB.  VTKSD 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman.  Z  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  f  (dlows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Stkb):  Page  34, 
after  line  IS,  Insert  the  foUowlng: 

"(h)  No  purchase  contract  shall  be  en- 
tered Into  under  this  section  until  It  has 
been  authorized  by  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  CXtmrnlttees  on  Appropriations  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Bq;>resentatlves.  req>ec- 
tlvely." 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason 
why  I  offer  this  amendment  is  that  I 
believe  it  is  an  improvement  in  the  bill 
and  it  answers  some  of  the  concern  which 
some  of  the  Members  have  had. 

I  bdieve  it  is  fair  to  point  out  that 
there  are  several  stages  we  go  through 
in  the  process  of  construction  of  Federal 
buildings.  Since  our  subcommittee  is 
deeply  Involved  In  this  whole  process,  it 
is  important  that  we  have  this  amend- 
ment to  keep  this  whole  program  in  an 
orderly  balance. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  should  like  to  say  to  the 
genUonan  that  I  wholeheartedly  sup- 
port the  amendment  he  has  offovd.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  a  great  improvement  in  the 
bill  and  will  give  us  some  oversight  in 
the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Mr.  STEED.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  (Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Certainly  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  wants  to  continue  its 
cooperation  with  the  Am>ropriations 
Crommlttee  on  the  fimding  of  pta>llc 
buildings.  This  is  one  additional  over- 
sight provision  the  Aw>ropriations  Com- 
mittee would  have,  and  we  on  this  side 
sue  prepared  to  accept  the  gentleman's 
amendment. 

Mr.  STEED.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
fr<nn  Ohio. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  This  is  precisely  the  amend- 
ment I  had  at  the  desk,  and  I  believe  it 
more  properly  comes  from  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  proper  to  Include  oversight  for 
the  ApprtHJriations  Conmittee,  and  we 
are  hi^ipy  to  accept  it  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle. 

Mr.  STEED.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  As  I  heard  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  read,  I  believe  it  did 
not  have  the  same  caveat  that  applies 
in  subsection  (f )  with  respect  to  Public 
Works  Committee  approvals,  wherein  it 
says: 

Except  for  previously  approved  pro- 
spectuses referred  to  In  (e)  above,  no  pur- 
chase contract  shall  be  entered  into. 
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I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  would  ag  ree 
to  that  same  sort  of  arrangement  n  1th 
regard  to  his  committee? 

Mr.  STEED.  As  I  imderstand  it,  ;he 
gentleman's  committee  has  to  act  first. 
They  work  up  a  project,  and  then  t  ley 
bring  it  to  lis  in  final  form  and  we  h  tve 
to  act  on  it.  This  keeps  it  in  balance  « 1th 
other  work  in  this  field  our  commit  tee 
has  to  do. 

I  believe  there  would  be  no  dela^f  In 
the  program,  and  that  this  ought  to  be 
approved. 

I  shall  call  attention  to  the  fact  t  sat 
in  our  bill  our  subcommittee  handles  we 
are  charged  with  the  responsibility;  of 
enabling  the  General  Services  AdmiJ  ds- 
tration  to  provide  space  throughout  the 
country  which  the  Government  hat  to 
have  to  carry  on  its  work.  Our  rent  ac- 
count is  quite  heavy.  It  is  nearlng  bhe 
half -billion  dollar  mark.  A  large  par  of 
that  rent  account  is  dedicated  to  gett  ng 
space  in  these  areas  where  these  bu  Id- 
ings  are  so  badly  needed.  There  is  a  v  ;ry 
high  criteria  on  the  Justification  for 
erecting  Federal  buildings. 

This  bill  provides  a  new  tool,  addec  to 
what  we  have  already,  to  proceed  to  jet 
the  Government  in  the  most  economj  itd 
housing  possible  to  be  provided.  VI  th 
this  amendment  in  here  I  believe  any  i  »b- 
Jectlon  I  would  have  to  the  bill  would  be 
eliminated,  and  I  would  support  the  >111 
wholeheartedly. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  ;he 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  yield  further. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  In  order  to  achieve  an 
understanding  between  the  two  como  dt- 
tees,  I  believe  the  gentleman's  ameid- 
ment  by  its  terms  would  require  ttese 
projects  already  authorized  by  the  P  ib- 
lic  Works  Committee  to  come  to  the  .  Ap- 
propriations Committee  before  t  ley 
could  be  ccxistructed.  for  specific  autb  or- 
Izing  resolutions  from  the  Approprlatl  >ns 
Committee.  I  assume  that  the  gentlen  tan 
from  Oklahoma  would  be  in  a  posltioi .  to 
say  that  the  Appropriations  Commll  tee 
would  expect  to  act  with  some  exp«dl- 
tion  up<ai  those  already  approved  ppj- 
ects  which  have  been  waiting  so  lont 

Mr.  STEED.  Of  course,  as  the  ge 
man  knows,  under  the  old  systec 
Public  Works  Committee  had  to  aud 
Ize  prospectuses  before  we  had  anj 
thorlty  over  it  anyway.  Having  the  ^t 
accoimt  and  being  under  this  pressu  «.  I 
can  assure  the  gentleman  that  my  i  ub- 
committee  is  more  concerned  about  ret- 
ting adequate  space  for  Oovemn  ent 
agencies,  perhaps,  than  even  his  comi  lit- 
tee,  because  this  is  something  we  ive 
with,  and  it  is  getting  to  be  a  very  s:  ea- 
ble  burden,  and  we  know  a  large  par ;  of 
this  rent  Is  m(»iey  that  ought  to  be  gt  Ing 
Into  paying  for  these  buildings. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  thank  the  gentler  lan 
for  his  comments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  questlcm  la  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentlei  lan 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Stxxo)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  I  move  to  strike 
the  last  word.  Mr.  Chairman.  T 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to 
address  a  request  to  the  chairman  ol  the 
subconmilttee  in  regard  to  a  proilem 


that  our  Judges  have  encountered  out  in 
San  Diego. 

San  Diego,  as  you  know,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. Is  using  a  FMeral  building  that  was 
built  a  year  before  I  was  bom.  wfait^ 
gives  you  an  idea  of  how  very  old  and 
used  up  it  is  at  this  point.  We  enjoy 
high  priority  for  a  new  building  under 
the  terms  of  this  leglslatloQ.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  last  2  years  have  been  spent 
by  a  leading  firm  of  San  Diego  archi- 
tects, preparing  plans  for  a  $43  milUon 
building  in  which  to  house  the  court- 
house c<»ni4ex  and  some  44  Federal  agen- 
cies at  San  Diego. 

After  cooopletioa  of  these  idans,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  National  Judicial  Confer- 
ence ordered  a  new  size  courtroom  to  be 
the  standard  courtroom  throughout  the 
United  States — a  smaller,  semidepressed 
courtroom  of  a  size  28  by  40  feet.  Con- 
pleted  plans  in  San  Diego  provide  court- 
rooms 48  by  40  feet. 

The  ordered  change  Is  going  to  re- 
quire redesigning  the  building — ^which 
the  architects  say  must  be  done  with  so 
fundamental  a  (dumge.  This  will  result 
in  a  delay  of  at  least  6  months.  Iliat 
redesign  will  Increase  the  cost  of  the 
building  by  the  amount  of  architects' 
fees  in  a  sum  of  approximately  $200,000. 

The  five  Judges  of  our  Southern  Dis- 
trict Court  in  California — one  Democrat, 
the  presiding  Judge,  and  four  Republican 
appointees — all  feel  strongly  about  this 
matter.  They  told  me  if  they  are  com- 
pelled to  take  these  new,  smaller  court- 
rooms, they  would  prefer  to  stay  right 
where  they  are  in  the  old,  dilapidated 
courthouse  on  F  Street. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  could  be  a 
very  onbarrasslng  thing  to  the  Con- 
gress, and  to  me  personally,  as  well  as 
to  the  OSA  and  the  National  Judicial 
Conference. 

May  I  inquire  of  the  subcommittee 
chairman  what  advice  we  can  give  in 
this  regard? 

Mr.  GRAY.  Will  the  genUeman  yield 
to  me?  

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Of  course. 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  say  to  my  good  friend 
from  C^difomia  that  this  Is  a  problem 
attendant  on  almost  all  of  these  buildings 
where  it  la  a  combination  Federal  build- 
ing Including  the  courts.  Baltimore,  Md., 
is  one,  and  I  could  name  many  others  in 
the  different  dtles  that  have  this  same 
problem. 

We  have  authorized  a  larger  building, 
to  which  the  gentleman  alluded,  but  the 
Judicial  Conference  met  at  the  request 
of  Chief  Justice  Burger,  and  for  some 
reascm  they  asked  them  to  consider  re- 
questing the  OSA  to  have  a  smaller  court 
facility. 

My  own  personal  c^lnicxi  Is  that  this 
is  a  case  of  being  penny  wise  and  dollar 
foolish  and  that  it  wUl  cost  a  lot  more 
money  to  redraw  these  plans  and  come 
up  with  this  analler  size  than  it  would 
be  to  go  ahead  and  build  the  larger  court- 
room in  the  first  place.  As  the  Judges 
point  out,  they  need  the  larger  space. 
Many  of  the  trials  are  of  national  inter- 
est, and  they  need  a  larger  courtroom  to 
hold  them.       

Bfr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  We  have  many 
multiple-defendant  cases  because  of  our 


Iirazimlty  to  the  International  border 
with  its  immigration  and  narcotics  prob- 
lems. 

Mr.  GRAY.  But  in  direct  answer  to 
your  question,  the  project  as  presently 
authorized  could  be  built  exactly  aa  the 
Judges  want  it.  The  Judges  should  work 
on  the  Judicial  Conference  and  get  them 
to  request  the  OSA  not  to  scale  down  the 
size  because  it  requires  no  further  legis- 
lative actt(m  in  this  bill  to  build  the 
larger  courtroom.  So  the  problem  la  with 
the  Judicial  Conference  and  the  admin- 
istrative office  of  the  courts,  because  I 
understand  OSA.  being  the  so-called  real 
estate  agent  for  the  Government,  only 
builds  space  at  the  request  of  an  agency, 
in  this  case  the  Judiciary.  So  it  is  the  Ju- 
diciary itself  that  has  asked  that  it  be 
cut  down.  We  are  powerless  to  say  here 
that  you  should  build  the  bigger  one.  The 
problem  rests  with  the  Jtidlciary. 

I  virlll  be  delighted  to  hold  hearings 
and  bring  in  the  people  from  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  as  well  as 
the  people  from  the  Judicial  Conference, 
if  the  gentleman  requested  it,  but  I  think 
time  is  of  the  essence  and  feel  that  the 
Judges  should  be  doing  their  homework 
<m  the  Judicial  Conference. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man not  agree  that  the  interest  of  the 
local  community  in  this  matter  is  very 
important,  and  in  line  with  the  senti- 
ments expressed  by  the  President  in  his 
state  of  the  Union  message  last  year? 
Mr.  Nixon  emphasized  that,  where  pos- 
sible and  appropriate,  we  should  leave 
decisionmaking  to  people  at  the  local 
level. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Vam  Dker- 
UH  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute.) 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  the  answer  Is  "Yes." 
I  agree  with  the  gentleman  implicitly, 
but  I  was  trying  to  get  the  mechanics  of 
the  problem  of  the  Judiciary  asking  the 
GSA  to  go  ahead  with  the  building  plans 
as  authorized  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  am  glad  that  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  brought 
this  problem  up  because  in  Honolulu  we 
are  sxiffering  from  the  same  buni^g. 
Plans  for  our  new  Federal  building  had 
been  drawn  up  and  construction  ready 
to  begin,  pending  appropriation  of  nec- 
essary funds.  Suddenly  the  postal  depart- 
ment altered  Its  plans  and  the  entire 
building  plans  had  to  be  redrawn  at  more 
expense  to  the  taxpayer.  When  the  new 
plans  had  been  drawn  and  approved,  and 
construction  once  again  ready  to  com- 
mence, pending  the  aK>ropriation  of 
funds,  comes  now  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence, with  its  recommendation  for  a  de- 
crease in  the  size  of  the  courtrooms  pre- 
sumably for  economy  reasons,  and 
threatens  to  require  the  redrawing  of 
plans  again,  at  even  greater  cost  to  the 
taxpayer. 

The  city  of  Honolulu,  with  its  ill- 
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housed  Federal  courts  and  agencies  is  in 
dire  need  of  a  new  Federal  building.  Fur- 
ther delays  in  its  nmstruction  can  only 
mean  higher  costs.  Flans  which  have 
been  drawn  and  ^proved  should  be  al- 
lowed to  proceed  without  alteration. 

If  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
will  lend  his  ear.  I  would  like  to  say  ttiat 
as  a  rQ>re8entatlve  of  one  of  the  cities 
being  affected.  I  Join  with  the  gentleman 
from  California  in  begging  him.  if  bag- 
ging there  must  be,  to  exert  Uie  influence 
of  his  office,  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Buildings,  to  cut  out 
the  foolishness  of  costly  replanning  and 
delays. 

Bfr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  frcon  Hawaii  that  he 
never  has  to  beg  me  for  anjrthing.  We  will 
hold  A  hearing  and  try  to  help  all  of  the 
cities  to  correct  similar  situations  as  ex- 
ists in  H(molulu. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  CHerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sac.  6.  Section  210  of  the  Federal  Property 
and  AdmlnlstratlTe  Services  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended  (40  UJB.C.  490) .  Is  further  amended 
by  renumbnlng  section  210(h)  (2)  as  sec- 
tion 210(h)  (3),  and  adding  a  new  paragraph 
(2)  immediately  after  section  210(h)(1),  as 
follows: 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  lease  agreements  pro- 
viding for  the  erection  by  the  lessor  of  build- 
ings and  Improvements  for  the  use  of  the 
inilted  States,  the  Administrator  may  enter 
Into  any  such  lease  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
thirty  years  and  make  the  property  of  the 
United  States  to  be  used  as  a  site  for  a 
public  biiUdlng  (as  defined  In  section  14(1) 
of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1969,  as 
amended)  available  by  sale  to  the  lessor  In 
such  manner  and  upon  such  terms  as  the 
Administrator  deems  appropriate  to  the  best 
Interest  of  the  United  States,  together  with 
such  plans  and  specifications  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  public  building  thereon  as 
the  Ctovemment  may  possess.  Projects  here- 
tofore approved  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959,  as 
amended  (40  UB.C.  001  et  seq.) ,  may  be  con- 
structed under  the  authority  of  this  section 
210(h)  without  further  approval,  and  the 
prospectuses  submlted  to  obtain  such  ap- 
proval shall,  for  all  purpoaes.  be  considered 
as  prospectuses  for  the  lease  construction 
of  space,  except  that  any  such  project  shall 
be  subject  to  the  requirements  of  section 
7(b)  of  the  Public  BuUdlngs  Act  of  1969. 
as  amended,  based  upon  an  estimated  max- 
imum coet  exclusive  of  financing  or  other 
costs  attributable  to  the  use  of  the  method 
of  construction  authorized  by  this  section.  In 
order  to  utilize  the  authority  granted  under 
this  paragraph  (2)  with  respect  to  such  pre- 
viously approved  projects,  the  Administrator 
must  find  that  direct  Federal  construction 
and  a  purchase  contract  as  provided  for  in 
section  6  of  the  Public  Buildings  Amend- 
ments of  1972  Is  not  a  feasible  means  of 
providing  the  required  space.  Sections  202 
and  203  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended 
(40  UJS.C.  483  and  484) ,  stuOI  not  be  appU- 
cable  to  property  made  available  \mder  this 
subsection.  The  authority  granted  under  this 
paragraph  (2)  shall  be  in  effect  for  a  period 
of  three  full  fiscal  years  from  enactment  and 
not  thereafter." 

Mr.  GRAY  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
8ecti<m  6  be  considered  as  read,  printed 


in  the  Rboobo,  and  opaa.  to  amendmoit 
at  any  point. 

The  CHAnuCAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
mds? 

Iliere  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  c^ered  by  Mr.  Habsha:  On 
page  24,  strike  out  line  14  and  aU  that  fol- 
lows down  through  and  including  line  2  on 
page  26.  Renumber  succeeding  sections 
aococtUngly. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  a 
very  simple  amendment.  It  strikes  out 
section  6.  That  section  authorizes  GSA  to 
go  out  and  lease  public  buildings  for 
periods  of  occupancy  up  to  30  years. 

My  objection  to  this  section  is  that 
at  the  end  of  the  lease  term,  after  paying 
this  lease  fee.  the  entrepreneur  or  pri- 
vate developers  will  still  own  the  build- 
ing. In  other  words,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  not  obtaining  any  equity  in  the 
building  during  this  30-year  period. 

I  would  hope  that  the  cliairman  would 
accept  this  amendment.  It  think  it  tight- 
ens up  the  bill  and  strengthens  it  con- 
siderably and  strengthens  congressional 
oversight  on  the  balance  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  might  have  the  at- 
tention of  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Gray),  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man if  he  is  willing  to  accept  the  amoid- 
ment. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  C^hairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  yield  to  the  goiUe- 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  be 
delighted  to  accept  the  amendment  on 
this  side 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Habsha). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sbc.  7.  (a)  The  following  real  property,  and 
any  improvements  located  thereon,  when 
no  longer  required  for  occupancy  by  the 
United  States  Postal  Service,  shall  be  trans- 
ferred, without  cost,  to  the  General  Services 
Administration  for  disposal  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Prt^rty  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended: 

(1)  Poet  Office — South  Main  and  East  Port 
Street,  Saint  MartlnviUe,  Louisiana. 

(2)  Post  Office — 1210  Park  Street,  Com- 
merce, Texas. 

(3)  Post  Office — 34  West  Street,  Keene,  New 
Hampshire. 

(4)  Post  Office— 230  W.  Main  Street,  Ville 
Platte,  Louisiana. 

(6)  Post  Office — 400  South  Olive  Avenue, 
West  Palm  Beatdi,  Florida. 

(6)  Poet  Office — 63  W.  Fourth  Street.  Mans- 
field, Ohio. 

(7)  Post  Office — 114  N.  L<a«ine  Street,  Mid- 
land, Texas. 

(8)  Post  Office — Court  House — ^Bast  Ford 
Street.  Augusta,  Georgia. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  section  204(c)  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  194S  shaU  not  preclude  dis- 
position of  the  properties  referred  to  in  sub- 


section (a)  at  less  than  their  estimated  fair 
market  value. 

(c)  The  Postmaster  Ooieral  of  the  United 
States  Postal  Service  shall  convey  to  the 
dty  of  Carbondale,  nilnols,  all  right,  title, 
and  interest  of  the  United  States  and  such 
Foetal  Service,  and  in  and  to  the  real  prop- 
erty (includlzig  any  Improvements  thereon) 
In  Carbondale,  Illinois,  bounded  by  old  West 
Main  StzeeC  on  the  south,  Olenvlew  Drive  on 
the  west,  Illinois  Route  13  and  access  road 
to  Murdale  Shopping  Center  on  the  north, 
and  by  Texaco  Service  Station  and  residences 
on  the  north,  i^proximately  308  feet  on  the 
east,  626  feet  on  the  south,  420  feet  on  the 
west  and  with  an  irregular  boundary  on  the 
north,  a  total  area  of  approximately  191,100 
square  feet.  The  exact  legal  description  of 
the  property  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Postznaater  General,  without  cost  to  the  city 
of  Carbondale,  Illlnols.  Such  conveyance 
shaU  be  made  without  payment  of  monetary 
consideration  and  on  condition  that  such 
property  shall  be  used  solely  for  public  park 
purposes,  and  if  It  ever  ceases  to  be  used 
for  such  purpose,  the  title  thereto  shall  revert 
to  the  United  States  which  shall  have  the 
right  of  Immediate  reentry  thereon. 

(d)  The  Postmaster  General  of  the  United 
States  Postal  Service  sti&ll  convey  to  the  city 
of  New  York.  New  York,  aU  right,  Utle,  and 
Interest  of  the  United  States  and  such  Postal 
Service,  in  and  to  the  real  property  (includ- 
ing all  improvements  thereon)  generally  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Morgan  Annex,  one  block 
square  between  Ninth  and  Tenth  Avenues, 
and  Twenty-eighth  and  Twenty-nmth 
Streets,  New  York,  New  York.  Such  con- 
veyance shall  be  made  without  payment  of 
monetary  consideration  and  on  condition 
that  such  property  shall  be  used  solely  for 
pubUcly  assisted  housing  and  related  pur- 
poses, and  If  It  ever  ceases  to  be  used  for 
such  piuposes,  title  thereto  shall  revert  to 
the  United  States  which  shall  have  the  right 
of  immediate  reentry  thereon. 

Mr.  GRAY  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
section  7  be  considered  as  read,  printed 
in  the  Rbcoro,  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point. 

ITie  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  grenUeman  from 
Illinois? 

"niere  was  no  objection. 

AMXIfDItXNT    OrrXXXO    BT    BOt.    CLXVELAMV 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.   Mr.   Chairman.   I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cleveland: 
Page  as,  line  3,  after  "Sbc.  7."  strike  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b)  through  and  including  line 
4  on  page  27. 

Renumber  succeeding  subsections  accord- 
ingly. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment  to  HJl.  10488,  as  re- 
ported which  would  strike  from  the  bill 
language  which  is  no  longer  necessary. 
The  subsections  I  propose  to  strike  calls 
for  a  transfer  of  excess  Postal  Service 
properties  to  the  GSA  for  disposal  pur- 
suant to  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended. 

Late  last  year,  when  the  committee  was 
considering  this  bill,  I  brought  to  the 
committee's  attention  what  I  considered 
to  be  a  very  inequitable  situation. 
Through  its  Reorganization  Act,  the  Pos- 
tal Service  had  become  a  Government 
corporation  and  had  already  gained  in 
the  transfer,  totally  without  cost,  some 
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1,200  bulldinffs  from  QSA.  In 
these  buildings,  new  ones  were 
construction  by  OSA  which  wei^ 
signed  to  replace  some  of  the  older 
ings  of  the  1,200  transferred 
the  Postal  Service  was  to  receive 
new  buildings  at  no  cost,  all  the 
retaining  the  buildings  which  wen 
grammed  to  be  replsMsed.  Such 
could  then  have  been  sold  to  the 
bidder  with  all  proceeds  going 
Postal  Service. 

lUs  represented  to  me  a 
the  Postal  Service  at  the  taxpayeifs 
pense  and  one  which  was  not 
under  the  Reorganization  Act.  I  wa  ; 
tlcularly  concerned  about  this 
since  one  community  in  my  own 
long  desirous  of  obtaining  for 
library  purposes  a  postal  building 
to  be  abandoned  for  new  quarters 
denly  found  they  were  no  longer 
with  OSA,  but  with  a  govemmen' 
poration  more  concerned  with  the 
management  of  assets  than 
of  some  Government  property  whicli 
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addit  on  to     been  paid  for  by  the  taxpayer  In  the  first  suhob  assistant  ponMAsm 

inder     place.  Omatnu.,  mail  PBocBsaiNa  Oboof, 

de-        A  survey  of  similar  new  postal  buUd-  yfa^Mngtc^  d.c..  November  «.  mi. 

i^K!"*"     I^'^Ji?***'??^.  ^7^^»f*iS?  ^°" '^T  Jidm^H^ar; a^!^' service,  Administra. 

Further,     in  section  7(a)  of  the  bill  before  you.  I  i^q^  Wa$htngUm  DXJ 

these     introduced  leglslaUcm  to  correct  this  in-  jy^^  'n^  Kuitsn:'  This  refen  to  your 

while     e<iuity  and  the  committee  modified  and  oetobw  as  latter  to  Mr.  Blount  oonoeming 

pro-      adopted  it.  the  Postal  Seirlce's  request  for  tbe  transfer 

buildings        Subsequently,  the  Postal  Servic».saw  to  the  Postal  Serrioe,  without  raimburae- 

hlghest     the  light  and  agreed  with  my  position  °^?*'  <>'  •  portion  of  the  Federal  center  in 

th.     and  administratively  offered  these  build-  !?S,'  ^^!?^!S^  ^H.**JJ?f,  ^T^ 

4__-  i-  ria  A    ■,wi*%^  lU  <-.._  ....^«.»,i^    #«-  earUer  letters  written  to  the  Postal  Service 

^   ^*.„  ♦       ^^  to  OSA.  who  in  turn  accepted^  for  ^    y,e  Public  BuUdlngs  Service  requesting 

wlnd*dl  to     disposal  as  sundua  under  the  Federal  the  transfer  to  a8A.\rlSout  reimbOTemlmt. 

s'  ex-    Property   and   Administrative   Services  at  buildings  destined  to  be  vacated  by  the 

intended     Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  ^^th  the  ad-  mistal    service    upon    completion    of    new 

;  par-     minlstraUve  transfer  of  these  buildings,  postal  faculties  in  specified  locations, 

pilwstice     sections  7  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  bill  become  ^  your  October  as  letter,  you  indicated 

di  itrlct,    unnecessary  and  so  I  offer  an  amend-  ""*  you  would  recommend  the  reimburse- 

sch<  lol  or     ment  to  strike  them.  ment-free  transfer  of  the  BeU  property  to 

ibout        By  consent  obtained  after  we  have  re-  **"*  *^'*l!!Ti'=^* ".  *  !^*"*^  understanding 

—  ^           ^  v«^j»«..  wwMuucu  «<^i  wc  uoTc  i c"  ^^^  rcachcd  that,  in  return  for  transfer  of 

SUd-      turned  to  full  session  of  the  House.  I  of-  the  BeU  property,  the  Postal  Service  would 

d4allng     fer  correspondence  between  the  Postal  transfer  to  OSA  excess  properties  in  the 

cor-     Service  and  the  General  Services  Admin-  Pcetai  service  inventory  which  would  be 

I  lound     istraUon  in  support  of  the  fact  that  these  equal  in  value  to  that  of  the  BeU  property, 

dispo  lition     subsections  are  no  longer  needed.  '^ou  stated  that  OSA  has  continuing  needs 

had         (The  material  referred  to  follows: )  'or  these  properties,  either  for  dltct  assign- 
ment to  Federal  agencies  or  as  a  medium  of 

BUILDINGS  DESfRIBED  IN  H.R.  1040  AS  REPORTED  exchange  for  other  properties. 

The  Postal  Service  has  determined  that 

^  ..  .  the  fc^owlng  properties  are  excess  to  the 

SUtuaotnewbuiMmi ^eeds  of  the  Postal  Service: 

Funded,  Augusta,      Georgia,      Post      OiBoe— court 

EstimatMl        Under            contract  to  House,  Bast  Ford  Street,  Augusta.  Oeorgla. 

cost                construction      be  awarded      Notes  Miami.  Florida,  Post  Offlo»-Ooart  Hooae, 

800  NJB.  nnt  Avenue,  Ifiaml,  Florida. 

0) ? Rock  Hill,  South  CaroUna,  Post  Offloe— 

..  .«-  «H (taipied. Customs  House,  301  Bsst  Main  Street,  Rook 

♦MMO     hS'""**-^?^  ^^'  ^""^  Carolina. 

»,  400. 000  X OpTn'jSy  W2  These  properties  are  hereby  offered  for  Im- 

7,300.000   X MII.I."  Open  December  1972.  mediate  transfer  to  the  General  Services  Ad- 

J.JMOSS  * Open  August  1973.  ministration.  The  General  Services  Admln- 

5,000.000 X I  istration  agrees  to  permit  the  Postal  Service 

to  continue  to  occupy  the  apace  the  Postal 

I  by]Corps  of  Engineers.  Service  presently  occupies  In  each  building 

1  Engineers.  until  such  time  as  the  Postal  Service  moves 

Into  replacement  space   in  each   respective 

Seniob  Assistant  Postmastek                            Mansfield.  Ohio.  Poet  Office.  63  West  Fourth  location.  The  Postal   Service  shall  bear  all 

Oknbai.,                                                          Street.  Mansfield,  Ohio.  costs  and  e^Mnses  of  these  properties  so  long 

Mail  PaocMsmo  Okoup.                   Midland,    Texas,    Post    Offloe,    114    North  as  they  are  occupied  by  the  Postal  Service 

Washington,  B.C.,  November  8,  i  )72.         Loralne  Street,  Midland,  Texas.  The  General  Services  Administration  further 

Hon.  RoBKXT  L.  KuNziQ.                                                 Saint   MartinvlUe,  Louisiana.  Post  Office,  agrees  to  recommend  to  the  OflBce  of  Manage- 

Adminiatrator,  General  Services  Admir  Istra-     South  Main  and  East  Port  Street,  Saint  Mar-  ment  and   Budget   that  the  appraised  fair 

tlon,  Washington.  DC.                                   tlnvlUe,  Louisiana.  market  value  at  the  time  of  transfer  of  the 

Deab  Mr.  Kunzio  :  Some  of  the  bul  dings         Vllle    Platte,    Louisiana,    Post    Office,    230  properties  transferred  pursuant  to  this  agree- 

transf erred  to  the  Poetal  Service  on  J  uly  1,     West  Main  Street.  Vllle  Platte,  Louisiana.  ment  be  allowed  as  a  credit  to  the  Poetal 

1971  had  been  programmed,  since  befo  «  en-         West  Palm  Beach,  Florida,  Poet  Office,  400  Service  against  any  reimbursement  that  may 

aotment  of  the  PoeUl  Reorganlz&tloi  i  Act,     South  Olive  Avenue,  West  Palm  Beach,  Flor-  be  required  from  the  Postal  Service  In  return 

for  donation  upon  completion  of  plann«  d  and     Ida.  for  any  lands  or  buildings  transferred  to  the 

approved  new  multi-occupancy  Fedec  a  of-         These  properties  are  hereby  offered  for  Im-  Postal  Service  under  39  U.S.C.  i  a002(d). 

floe  buildings  and  Post  Office  bulldln  ps  for     mediate   transfer   to  the   General  Services  if  this  transfer  Is  acceptable  to  you,  please 

use  In  the  States  wherein  they  are  I  oated      Administration  for  disposal  as  siirplus  prop-  so  indicate   by  signing  at  the  foot  of  this 

for  purposes  of  education,  public  healtH  park     erty  m  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  letter. 

and  recreation,  historic  monument,  or  other     the    Federal    Property    and    Administrative  Respectfully, 

purposes,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  at  the     Services   Act   of    1949   and  related   statutes.  H.  F.  Fat70ht. 

Federal   Property  and   Administrative  Berv-      General    Serrioes    Administration    agrees   to  Accepted: 

ices  Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  and  related  stat-     permit   the   Poetal  Service   to   continue   to  Roenrr  L.  Kunzig, 

utea  Such  buildings  were  not  requlrt  d  by     occupy  the  space  the  Poertal  Service  presently  Administrator,  General 

the  Postal  Service  except  as  temporary    luar-     occupies  In  each  building  until  such  time  Services  Administration. 
ten  pending  completion  and  occupan  :y  of     "  the  Poetal  Service  movee  into  repUoraient 

plann«l  new  space.  In  addlUon,  the  I  oetal     S^ff  ^  !*f^  J!!?**'"'!!?^"??-  ^*  ^°^ 
>.M.^iu<rw  ^»r,  oirmr^-c.  ii.  .n<uiu<.>u,  i,u«  X  US  vol     Ssivlce  Shall  bcaT  all  costs  and  expenses  of 

Service  has  a  postal  fadUty  site  whld  >  has     ^^  properties  so  long  as  they  are^xupled 

become  excess  to  the  Poetal  Service    lewls     by  the  Postal  Service.  The  General  Services 

due  to  the  acqulslUon  of  a  preferable  i  Ito.         Administration  further  agrees  to  return  to 

Acoordlngly,  the  Postal  Service  has  '  leter-  the  Postal  Service  the  net  proceeds.  If  any, 
mined  that  the  following  properties  a  e  ex-  received  from  the  dlqxieal  of  these  proper- 
oess  to  the  needs  of  the  Poetaa  Servli  e:  ties. 

Caibondale.   nilnols,    postal   faclUtj    site.         if  this  transfer  U  acceptable  to  you,  please 
Northeast  comer  of  Old  West  Main    Street     g©  indicate  by  signing  at  the  foot  of  this 
and    Olenvlew    Drive,    Carbondale,    H  Inols,     letter, 
consisting  of  approadmately  191.900  i  quare  '  ReqMctfuUy, 

'••*•  H.  F.  Fauoht. 

Commerce,  Texas.  Post  Offloe.   iai(    Park         Aooeptad: 
Street.  Commerce,  Teas.  Robkbt  L.  Kunzio, 

Keene,  New  Hampshire,  Poet  Office,  3- 1  West  AdminUtrator.    General   Servicea   Ad- 

Street,  Keene,  New  Hampshire.  ministration. 


Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  (Chairman,  will  th* 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  yield  to  the  genUe 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  we 
were  doing  legislatively  here  has  been 
handled  adihinistratively,  and  we  accept 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Clive- 
LAND)  on  this  side. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man. 

Ttie  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentieman 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Clcvxland). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
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tMXKOHXXn  OTTtaXD  BT   ICK.  UDALL 


Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  f<dlows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Udall:  On  page 
27,  beginning  with  Una  34.  strike  out  all  of 
suioaecUon  (d)  of  section  7  down  through 
line  11  on  page  38  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
thefoa'owlng: 

"(d)(1)  Tbe  United  Stetea  Postal  Service 
shaU  grant  to  the  City  of  New  York,  without 
lelmbunement,  air  rlghte  for  public  housing 
purposes  above  the  postal  facility  to  be  con- 
structed on  the  real  property  bounded  toy 
Twenty-eighth  and  Twenty-ninth  Streets, 
Ninth  and  Tenth  Avenues.  In  the  City  of  New 
ToA  (the  Morgan  Annex  site),  such  facility 
to  be  designed  and  constructed  In  such  man- 
ner as  to  permit  the  buUdlng  by  the  City 
of  New  York  of  a  high-rise  residential  tower 
thereon,  provided  that — 

"(A)  The  City  of  New  York  shall  grant 
to  the  Postal  Service  without  relmburaement 
exclusive  use  of  Twenty-ninth  Street,  be- 
tween Ninth  and  Tenth  Avenues  In  the  City 
of  New  York,  such  use  to  be  Irrevocable  un- 
less the  Postal  Service  sells,  leases,  or  other- 
wise disposes  of  the  Morgan  Annex  site;  and 

"(B)  The  City  of  New  York  shall  agree 
to  reimburse  the  Postal  Service  for  the  addi- 
tional cost  of  designing  and  constructing  the 
foundations  of  ite  facility  so  as  to  render 
them  capable  of  supporting  a  residential 
tower  above  the  faculty,  and  shall  issue  any 
permlte,  licenses,  easemente  and  other  au- 
thorizations which  may  be  necessary  or  In- 
cident to  the  construction  of  the  postal 
faculty. 

"(3)  If  within  34  months  after  the  City 
of  New  York  has  compUed  with  the  provi- 
sions of  paragraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  subsec- 
tion (d)  (1)  of  this  section,  the  United  Stetes 
Postal  Service  has  not  awarded  a  contract 
for  the  construction  of  Its  faculty,  the  Postal 
Service  ShaU  convey  to  the  City  of  New  York, 
without  reimbursement.  aU  right,  title  and 
Interest  In  and  to  the  above-described  real 
property.  Such  conveyance  shall  be  made  on 
the  condition  that  such  property  shaU  be 
used  solely  for  public  houiOng  purposes,  and 
If  public  housing  is  not  constructed  on  the 
property  within  five  yean  after  title  Is  con- 
veyed to  the  City  of  New  York  or  U  there- 
after the  property  ever  ceases  to  be  used 
for  such  purposes,  title  thereto  shall  revert 
to  the  Postal  Service,  which  shaU  have  the 
right  of  Immediate  reentry  thereon." 

Mr.  UDALL  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that 
the  amendment  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Ricobd. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objecticm  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objecti«i. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  owns  a  square  block  in 
Manhattan  called  the  Morgan  Annex 
site.  This  property  was  acquired  in  1963 
for  the  purpose  of  building  a  major  new 
postal  facility.  There  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  ccntroversy  about  the  use  of  this 
site.  The  city  of  New  York  now  wants  it 
for  a  low-income  public  housing  develtv- 
ment. 

In  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee this  square  block  of  very  expensive 
land  is  given  to  the  city  of  New  York, 
without  any  reimbursement,  for  use  as  a 
public  housing  facility. 

The  Postal  Service  still  wants  to  build 
a  facility  on  this  block,  and  now  has  plans 
fw  a  four-story  major  vdilcle  mainte- 
nance facility. 


So  that  we  have  this  conflict:  The 
Postal  Dqiartment  wants  to  use  It  for 
poetal  facilities,  and  the  committee  has 
said  to  give  the  land  to  the  dty  of  New 
Yozk,  and  have  a  public  housing  project 
erected. 

The  amendment  I  am  (Bering  is  a  com- 
promise. It  would  permit  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice to  Iniild  on  the  lower  four  stories  a 
major  vehicle  maintenance  facility.  But 
it  would  give  air  rights  to  the  city  of 
New  York  so  that  a  high-rise  public  hous- 
ing project  could  be  built  on  top  of  ttM 
postal  facility. 

niere  would  be  no  reimbursement 
whatever  by  the  dty  of  New  York  except 
that  the  amendment  would  require  the 
city  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  additional 
foundations  because  It  would  need  larger 
ftn^^  heavier  foundations  if  the  air  rights 
were  to  be  used  for  a  housing  facility  on 
top  of  the  post  office  facility-  It  is  esti- 
mated the  extra  expense  would  be  about 
$2.7  million  in  costs  to  the  city  of  New 
York.  Other  than  that,  they  would  get 
for  nothing  these  very  expensive  air 
rights  for  this  housing  project. 

So,  as  I  say,  this  is  a  compromise  which 
would  permit  substantial  help  to  the  city 
of  New  York  in  this  public  housing  proj- 
ect, and  still  permit  the  Post  OfBce  De- 
partment to  build  their  facility  on  the 
land  It  now  owns. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentieman  yldd? 

Mr,  UDALL.  I  am  happy  to  3^eld  to  the 
gentieman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentieman  from 
Arizona  for  offering  the  amendment 
which,  as  the  gentieman  says,  is  a  com- 
promise between  the  two  positions.  I  be- 
lieve this  is  fair  and  reasonable  both  to 
the  city  of  New  York  to  meet  their  needs, 
and  to  protect  the  intent  of  the  Congress 
in  the  creation  of  the  Postal  Service  by 
giving  them  the  proper  ownership  to  all 
of  the  prcqierty,  and  yet  at  the  same  time 
accommodating  the  needs  of  the  city  of 
New  York. 

I  am  indeed  htvpy  to  join  with  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Arizona,  in 
urging  support  for  his  amendment. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentieman  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairmtm.  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  always  reluctant 
to  oppose  the  ranking  member  of  the 
great  House  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service,  my  friend  Mr.  Udall, 
in  offering  this  amendment.  But  if  I 
were  to  coin  an  old  phrase,  I  would  have 
to  say  that  the  chickens  are  now  com- 
ing home  to  roost.  How  many  of  us 
stood  here  in  the  well  and  debated 
against  giving  away  congressional  au- 
thority for  this  so-called  Postal  Service 
to  nm  the  Post  Office  Department  as  they 
see  fit? 

Let  me  tell  you  what  happened  in 
New  York  in  the  district  of  the  genUe- 
women  from  New  York  (Mrs.  Abzug). 
We  took  our  subcommittee  up  there  and 
held  public  hearings  on  this  matter  so 
I  am  completely  familiar  with  it.  What 
happened  was  the  Post  Office  Dei}art- 
ment  said  to  over  300  citizens  in  Man- 


hattan, "We  are  going  to  displace  you 
from  your  homes.  We  are  gdng  to  get 
rid  of  33  business  establishments  in  or- 
der to  build  an  annex  to  the  Morgan 
Street  Station  project  in  New  York 
City." 

After  putting  these  low-income  people 
out  of  their  homes — over  300  of  them — 
and  after  displacing  over  30  business  en- 
terprises, they  then  abandoned  the  proj- 
ect and  went  over  to  Secaucus,  N.J. — 
and  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  who  is 
sitting  here  knows  about  that  project. 
If  you  want  to  talk  about  boondog- 
gling— ^that  is  it.  They  now  have  esca- 
lated that  project  up  to  approximately 
$200  million.  They  could  have  built  a 
postal  facility  handling  all  foreign  mail 
and  other  postal  operations  in  New  York 
City  for  about  $50  million.  But  no— they 
did  not  want  to  do  that.  They  went  to 
New  Jersey,  as  I  said,  and  spent  about 
a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  of  the  tax- 
payers' money  in  a  swamp. 

Now  they  want  to  hang  on  to  the  old 
site. 

The  committee  bill  before  you  says  that 
since  we  displaced  the  low  income  peo- 
ple, we  ought  now  to  give  them  the  land 
back  for  public  housing.  That  is  what  the 
bill  does. 

But  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tieman from  Arizona  says  no,  we  do  not 
want  to  do  that.  We  want  to  go  ahead 
and  build  another  garage  for  the  post 
office  and  then  allow  the  public  housing 
to  be  used  over  the  air  rights  so  they  will 
have  all  the  fumes  coming  from  those 
trucks  that  will  be  so  bad  and  with  all 
the  noise  fnun  the  garage. 

My  friends,  vre  had  people  testify  that 
some  of  these  people  have  been  displaced 
In  Manhattan  in  New  York  City— 16  to 
18  of  them  are  living  in  one  and  two  room 
apartments  because  they  cannot  find  de- 
ceit housing. 

That  is  what  we  did  when  we  gave 
away  the  congressional  control  of  the 
Posted  Service. 

Now  here  I  find  my  very  good  friend, 
the  distinguished  gentieman  from  Ari- 
zona, offering  the  last  straw  trying  to 
break  the  back  of  the  low  income  people 
in  New  York,  and  saying  OK  we  took 
this  away  from  you,  but  we  are  not  going 
to  give  it  back.  For  God's  sake  and  for 
humanities'  sake,  I  ask  you  to  vote  down 
this  sanendment.  Give  these  low  income 
people  of  New  York  (Sty  their  land  back 
that  we  took  from  them  and  which  we 
did  not  use. 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

•nie  Morgan  Annex  property  was  ac- 
quired to  build  the  Morgan  Annex  Post 
Office  nearly  9  years  ago.  The  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Gray)  has  indi- 
cated what  the  extensive  hearings  re- 
vealed—dislocation for  tensmts  and  for 
businesses,  and  loss  of  income  to  the 
city  of  New  York. 

There  were  statements  made  time  and 
timw  again — ^not  only  before  the  Com- 
mittees on  Public  Works  and  Post  Office, 
before  and  durtag  the  time  I  have  been 
a  Member  of  CongrMS — but  to  officials  of 
the  New  Yoric  City  Housing  and  De- 
velopment Administration  and  the  mayor 
of  New  Yoi^  that  this  property  would  be 
declared  excess  as  soon  as  the  bulk  mail 
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facility  had  been  constructed  In  Seqau- 
cus.  NJ. 

Two  hundred  million  dollars  of  the 
taxpayers'  money  has  been  spent  to  build 
this  New  Jersey  Post  Offlce  bulk  facl  Ity. 
All  this  time,  the  Post  Offlce  author  ties 
were  saying  that  as  soon  as  the  New  Jer- 
sey facility  was  built  the  Morgan  Ai  nex 
land,  where  they  originally  Intendel  to 
have  the  facility,  would  become  excess 
and  would  be  returned  to  the  city  of :  Tew 
York  as  a  site  for  much-needed  hous  ng. 
Before  the  Post  Offlce  took  over  Ills 
land,  there  was  housing  on  it.  T  tiat 
housing  was  torn  down  by  them,  ind 
many  poor  and  working  people  vere 
compelled  to  relocate. 

When  the  Post  Offlce  became  an  in- 
dependent corporation.  It  decided  ttiat 
the  Morgan  Annex  site  was  valuable  1  md 
which  would  be  able  to  produce  a  pr  »flt. 
So,  postal  officials  suddenly  decided  t  tiat 
they  had  to  park  trucks  there.  Ttiey 
are  asking  to  park  trucks  instead  off  al- 
lowing the  land  to  be  used  for  des]>er- 
ately  needed  housing.  One  thoua  ind 
units  of  low  and  moderate  income  h<  us- 
ing can  be  built  on  this  site,  but,  no, 
the  Post  Offlce  needs  it  to  park  trucl  a. 

The  Postal  Service  proposed  a  fcur- 
story  VMP,  two  floors  above  ground  ind 
two  below,  with  walls  and  foundations 
sufficiently  reinforced  to  allow  consti  uc- 
tion  of  20  stories  of  housing  above  the 
garage.  For  the  reinforcement,  the  Po  ital 
Service  would  require  $2.7  million  fi  om 
the  city  of  New  York. 

This  proposal  was  met  with  viitu- 
ally  unanimous  disapproval  from  i  lity 
officials.  The  Economic  Developm  ;nt 
Administration,  the  Housing  and  :  de- 
velopment Administration,  the  <  Ity 
Planning  Commission  and  the  Depsrt- 
ment  of  Air  Resources. 

Senator  Jacob  Javits  expressed  con- 
cern and  telegrams  from  Borough  Pi  es- 
Ident  Percy  E.  Sutton  and  from  Com- 
munity Planning  Board  No.  4,  locai 
in  the  Chelsea  neighborhood,  were 
sent. 

These  individuals   and   organizatic 
gave  the  following  reasons  for  concei^: 

The  site  was  promised  repeatedly  lor 
housing. 

The  area  is  residential  and  so  zon^d 
as  to  forbid  such  a  facility  as  the  Post  al 
Service  proposes.  It  is,  however,  zon»d 
for  housing. 

No  explanation  has  been  given  as  to 
why  the  Secaucus  facility  will  not  re- 
move the  trucks  from  Manhattan  bis 
promised. 

Trucks  of  such  number  and  size  are 
a  health  and  safety  hazard  to  residet  ts 
of  the  surrounding  neighborhood. 

Pollution  from  the  trucks  will  severe  ly 
damage  air  quality  levels  in  mid-Ma:  i- 
hattan,  according  to  deputy  director  pf 
the  department  of  air  resources  of 
city  of  New  York. 

Traffic  patterns  In  the  area  would 
disrupted  and  gross  congestion  would 
Increase  in  the  already  crowded  garme  it 
district. 

In  response  to  these  objections,  Senl  >r 
Assistant  Postmaster  General  H.  P. 
Faught.  testifying  before  the  Subcoi  »- 
mlttee  on  Postal  Facilities  and  Mall  m 
February  9,  1972,  declared  that  tie 
promises  of  the  Postal  Services  betwe  m 


June  of  1970  and  July  of  1971  were  "im- 
fortunate"  since  they  did  not  tally  with 
the  results  of  a  subsequent  study  of 
Postal  Service  future  needs.  No  further 
defense  of  the  shattered  agreements  was 
made. 

Mr.  Faught  further  declared  that  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  feasibility 
study  of  the  Morgan  Annex  site  as  pro- 
jected by  the  Postal  Service — with  hoxis- 
ing  over  the  truck  facility — would  deal 
more  fully  with  the  questions  of  traffic 
hazard  and  congestion,  zoning,  and  rein- 
forcement and  Insulation  costs.  As 
planned,  he  said,  traffic  danger  would  be 
reduced  by  provision  of  separate  en- 
trances for  people  and  for  trucks  on  op- 
posite sides  of  the  building. 

Mr.  Faught  stated  that  in  his  own  per- 
sonal experience,  the  sentiment  of  Chel- 
sea community  residents  was  favorable 
to  the  proposal.  This  was  despite  the  fact 
that  community  opposition  to  anything 
but  housing  on  the  site  was  expressed  in 
strong  terms  earlier  in  the  year  in  tele- 
grams, letters,  and  public  demonstrations 
at  the  May  14  hearing. 

The  most  telling  objection  to  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Postal  Service  at  Morgan 
Annex,  however,  is  that  an  eminently 
satisfactory  alternative  site  for  the 
needed  truck  facility  is  available  nearby. 
It  is  a  full  block,  half  owned  by  the  city 
and  half  by  the  Sharp  Development 
Corp.,  at  30th  Street  and  12th  Avenue.  It 
possesses  all  the  advantages  the  Postal 
Service  cites  for  Morgan  Annex:  A  lower 
Manhattan  location,  available  space,  and 
reasonable  financing.  In  addition,  the  site 
would  not  Interfere  with  existinjg  traffic 
patterns,  would  not  disrupt  a  residen- 
tial area  and  would  aid  in  revitalizing 
the  12th  Avenue  area  for  commerce. 

However,  the  Post  Office  initially  gave 
the  Sharp  site  only  cursory  attention  and 
dismissed  .t  as  financially  unworkable  on 
grounds  a  VMF  there  would  cost  $73.5 
million  while  the  same  facility  at  the 
Morgan  site  would  cost  only  $5.1  mil- 
lion— a  $68  million  difference.  The  Sharp 
site  was  not  even  included  in  the  feasi- 
bility study  the  Postal  Service  commis- 
sioned from  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. 

However,  a  Omeral  Accounting  Office 
report  commissioned  by  Ccmgresswoman 
Abzug  revealed  that  the  Postal  Service's 
cost  analysis  had  been  prepared  from 
preliminary  data  in  1  day.  It  further 
showed  that  according  to  standard  OAO 
accounting  methods,  the  cost  differential 
between  the  two  sites  was  not  $68  million 
but  only  $2.1  million. 

The  Sharp  Development  Corp.,  work- 
ing with  the  New  York  Economic  Devel- 
opment Administration,  has  since  made 
smother  offer  to  the  Postal  Service  that 
would  provide  the  full  block  and  would  be 
even  less  costly,  thus  tipping  the  eco- 
nomic balance  in  favor  of  the  Sharp 
site. 

Senator  Javits  and  Senator  Buckley, 
my  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle, 
have  been  working  with  me  In  proving  to 
the  Post  Office  that  this  alternate  site  Is 
a  place  where  trucks  can  be  parked  with- 
out creating  traffic  congestion,  without 
creating  noise  pollution,  without  depriv- 
ing people  of  housing. 

The  Sharp  proposal  has  been  drawn  up 


by  the  city  and  Includes  concessions 
which  would  make  it  a  cheaper  facility 
than  the  one  they  now  seek  to  build  in 
the  Morgan  area.  At  Morgan,  the  Post 
Office  would  not  only  have  to  pay  more 
but  would  be  depriving  people  of  decent 
low-  and  moderate-Income  housing. 

There  is  no  Justification  for  the  Post 
Offlce  to  take  the  Morgan  Annex  land  for 
the  parldng  of  trucks  when  there  is  an 
alternate  site  available  at  a  lower  cost. 

Has  the  Post  Office  something  else  in 
mind?  This  is  a  square  city  block  which 
might  be  a  very  valuable  piece  of  prop- 
erty and  which  could  make  it  appear  that 
the  Post  Offlce  is  in  the  black  instead  of 
in  the  red.  Is  it  going  to  be  utilized  for 
the  purpose  of  being  sold  rather  than  for 
the  purpose  Uiey  claim  here? 

There  is  imanimous  disapproval  from 
the  people  and  authorities  of  the  city  of 
New  York  for  the  Postal  Service  proposal. 
Additionally,  it  seems  incredible  that  the 
city  is  now  being  asked  to  pay  $3  million 
for  the  site.  That  is.  the  Postal  Service 
says  it  must  have  $2.7  million  from  the 
city  in  order  to  strengthen  the  founda- 
tions of  Its  truck  facility  so  that  they 
will  support  housing.  From  the  city's 
point  fi  view  this  is  the  same  as  being 
asked  to  pay  the  Postal  Service  that 
money  for  the  land.  And  if  that  were  to 
happen,  the  cost  of  each  apartment 
would  increase  by  at  least  $3,000.  That  Ls 
not  the  land  cost  for  low-  or  moderate - 
income  housing;  that  much  money  goes 
for  luxury  housing  sites.  It  means  the 
city  could  never  build  low-  and  moder- 
ate-income housing  on  the  facility.  We 
have  a  crying  need  for  housing  In  that 
area,  and  for  low-  and  moderate-income 
housing  especially.  We  have  been  de- 
prived of  this  housing  by  the  Poet  Office 
for  no  reason. 

Postal  authorities  now  tell  us  they  must 
have  millions  of  dollars  in  compensation 
for  the  land.  First,  they  ignore  the  com- 
mitment they  made  to  provide  the  land 
at  no  cost,  during  the  time  that  that  sort 
of  action  was  commonplace.  The  Postal 
Service  should  have  fulfilled  its  commit- 
ments when  those  commitments  were 
made.  It  is  unthinkable  that  now  the 
city  should  reward  them  for  breaking 
those  promises.  In  addition,  the  Post  Of- 
flce has  been  incredibly  compensated  al- 
ready by  being  granted  the  Secaucus, 
N.J.,  facility — where  it  has  sp)ent  $200 
million  in  public  money.  What  has  the 
city  received  in  return?  Nothing — no 
land,  no  revenues.  Just  hardship  and 
broken  promises. 

It  goes  against  any  human  logic  to  pay 
the  Post  Office  for  its  shattered  com- 
mitments, for  the  suffering  of  those  peo- 
ple who  were  displaced  viithout  cause  and 
for  the  continual  uncert^iinty  the  city  has 
experienced  because  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice's bad  faith. 

There  are  those  who  will  say  that  we 
must  be  practical,  that  money  is  money, 
that  the  city  has  no  right  to  get  some- 
thing for  nothing.  But  let  us  also  con- 
sider the  precedent  such  an  action  would 
set.  If  we  now  reward  the  Postal  Service 
for  breaking  its  word,  what  faith  can  we 
have  in  future  Postal  Service  promises? 
Is  not  the  strength  of  an  agreement  the 
cardinal  rule  of  our  law?  We  must  con- 
sider the  mmey,  but  we  must  also  con- 
sider the  human  consequoices. 
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We  understand  the  need  for  the  malls 
to  continue.  We  are  prepared  to  see  that 
the  trucks  deliver  the  mail.  We  have  gone 
out  of  our  way,  working  with  Senator 
Javits  and  Senator  Buckley,  to  create 
a  facility  where  these  trucks  can  be 
housed.  A  letter  has  been  sent  by  both 
Senator  Javits  and  Senator  Bucklty 
and  my  office  to  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Postal  Service,  which  has  not  yet 
acted  on  the  truck  facility  proposal  for 
the  Morgan  site. 

I  make  a  fervent  plea  to  the  House  that 
there  be  an  opportunity  for  us  to  have 
this  housing,  of  which  the  people  of  the 
city  of  New  York  have  long  been  de- 
prived, and  I  urge  that  this  amendment 
be  defeated. 

ASCKNOICXNT    omtBD    BT    KB.    GBOSS    TO    THX 

AMXMincKirr  otfibkd  bt  ub.  in>AU. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  OBoea  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  XTdau.:  on  page  2, 
Une  6,  strike  out  the  words  "without  relm- 
buraement"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing "at  the  fair  market  value". 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
read  the  second  paragraph  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall).  It  states: 

If  within  24  months  after  the  City  of  New 
York  has  compiled  with  the  provisions  of 
paragraphs  (a)  and  (b)  of  subsection  (d)(1) 
of  this  flection,  the  United  States  Postal 
Service  has  not  awarded  a  contract  for  the 
construction  of  Its  faculty,  the  Poetal  Serv- 
ice shaU  convey  to  the  City  of  New  York 
without  reimbursement — 

Without  reimbursement — 
of  the  right,  title  and  Interest  to  the  above- 
described  real  property. 

And  so  forth.  My  amendment  would 
merely  strike  out  "without  reimburse- 
ment"  and  insert  the  words  "at  the  fair 
market  value." 

Members  of  the  House,  we  are  dealing 
with  a  fair  market  value,  I  am  told,  of 
approximately  $7  million.  This  is  not 
exactly  chicken  feed.  It  may  be  even 
higher  than  $7  million,  but  it  is  at  least 
that  much. 

If  the  Udall  amendmmt  is  ad(4)ted 
and  for  some  reason  the  Post  Offlce  De- 
partment does  not  come  to  terms  with 
the  cit7  of  New  York  in  24  months  or  the 
city  does  not  perform  in  5  years,  this 
property  could  go  as  a  gift  to  the  city  of 
New  York. 

I  have  always  contended  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  there  should  be 
the  fair  market  value  for  any  land  that 
is  di^ioeed  of  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment unless  that  land  was  a  gift  to  the 
Government  In  the  first  place. 

Moreover,  the  Postal  Service  In  this 
instance,  if  and  when  it  should  turn  this 
property  over  to  the  city  of  New  Yoiic 
as  a  gift,  would  be  relinquishing  $7  mil- 
lion in  capital  assets.  Let  me  point  out 
that  to  replace  those  capital  assets  would 
contribute  to  the  necessity  for  an  in- 
crease in  postal  rates,  and  I  am  not 
about  to  saddle  upMi  the  users  of  the 
mail  throughout  this  country,  Iowa  in- 
cluded, any  part  of  a  rate  Increase  to 
give  New  York  $7  million  worth  of 
property. 


Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  OR068.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

BCr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  understand 
that  on  this  property  there  would  be 
built  a  1,000-imlt,  high-rise  apartment. 
Does  the  gentleman  know  who  Is  going 
to  pay  for  it? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  know  who  is 
going  to  pay  for  it,  but  I  suspect  the 
money  will  come  fnxn  the  usual  source. 

Mr.  BOW.  As  I  imderstand,  this  is  pub- 
lic housing  under  236,  and  the  Federal 
Government  will  pay  for  it,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  the  $7  million,  the  land  we  are 
providing  now,  for  the  building  of  a 
1,000-unit  high-rise. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  think  the  city  of  New 
York.  If  it  does  obtain  title  to  this  prop- 
erty, ought  to  pay  for  it  Just  as  other 
States  and  municipalities  would  have  to 
do. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  To  my  regret,  I  cannot 
support  the  gentleman's  amendment  to 
my  amendment,  but  it  does  pinpoint  the 
compromise  in  the  nature  of  the  amend- 
ment I  offered.  We  are  giving  away  the 
air  rights  and  the  public  land  the  Fed- 
eral Government  bought  and  paid  for  in 
order  that  this  public  housing  can  be 
built  upon  it.  I  simply  suggest  my  amend- 
ment was  a  very  generous  compromise 
offered  to  the  people  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  I  thought. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
meaX.  I  think  something  is  being  over- 
looked. The  Postal  Service  condemned 
this  property  and  displaced  these  low- 
income  people.  Most  of  them  did  not  own 
their  property.  In  most  cases,  they  got 
no  relocation  costs.  The  Government  did 
not  use  that  property  for  the  purposes 
intended.  Do  we  not  owe  those  same  peo- 
ple something  in  the  way  of  providing 
public  housing  for  them?  That  is  num- 
ber one. 

No.  2,  we  paid  only  $3  million  when 
we  took  it.  There  have  been  no  improve- 
moits  made  on  it.  How  can  it  now  be 
worth  $7  million? 

Third,  the  public  housing,  as  the  gen- 
tlranan  from  Ohio  has  pointed  out.  Is 
subsidized  by  the  Federal  Govemmoit. 
This  committee  bill  does  not  authorize 
the  construction  of  high-rise  housing.  It 
merely  says  when  the  low  rent  housing 
is  built,  it  will  be  built  on  that  site. 

This  does  not  constitute  any  tjrpe  of 
housing  authorization.  I  want  to  make  it 
perfectly  clear. 

But  in  equity,  do  we  owe  those  people 
something?  We  kicked  them  off  their 
property  and  did  not  use  it  for  the  pur- 
pose intended.  That  is  what  the  commit- 
tee bill  says.  We  say  they  can  have  it 
back,  but  when  they  want  to  build  public 
housing,  it  will  be  bidlt  there.  It  cannot 
be  taken  by  the  city  of  New  York  and  sold 
and  the  money  put  In  its  coffers.  It  is 
cmly  for  the  low-cost  housing  for  those 
displaced  and  hurt  by  the  Government. 
So  I  simply  suggest  we  vote  down  the 
amendment  to  the  amendment  and  the 
amendment. 


Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

ISi.  GRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gaiUeman 
from  New  Yoric 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
is  one  thing  I  do  not  understand  about 
this  whole  proposition,  which  is  why  we 
are  handling  this  particular  matter  in 
such  a  unique  fashion.  We  have  laws 
which  apply  to  all  surplus  Government 
property  matters  and  which  are  applied 
throughout  the  country  to  dispose  of 
property  the  Government  no  longer 
needs. 

There  are  surplus  property  disposal 
procedures  where  in  the  normal  course  of 
events  Vbs  city  would  get  an  on?ortunlty 
to  acquire  the  prcverty.  Here  we  are  leg- 
islating a  special  rule  for  this  one  parcel 
of  land,  and  I  do  not  understand  wby. 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  am  delighted  to  answer, 
in  two  parts. 

No.  1.  it  was  our  committee  which  au- 
thorized the  taking  of  that  property  in 
the  first  place,  in  1966.  We  were  deceived 
by  the  Postal  Service.  They  did  not  use 
it  for  the  purposes  intended.  We  gave 
them  ttie  authority,  and  they  went  over 
to  New  Jersey,  and  Instead  of  spending 
the  $50  mlUlon  authorized  they  went  over 
and  bought  additional  land  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  taxpayers,  and  spent  a  quar- 
ter billion  dollars. 

No.  2,  as  I  said  earlier,  we  gave  away 
the  committee's  authority.  We  would  not 
be  here  today  if  we  had  not  given  away 
that  authority. 

That  is  water  down  the  stream.  We 
are  back  here,  because  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice administratively  usurped  the  prerog- 
atives of  this  committee. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  The  point  is  that  we 
are  trying,  it  seems  to  me,  to  punish  the 
Postal  authority  for  not  doing  what  we 
wanted  them  to  do,  but  we  are  not  really 
punishing  them  much  at  all.  We  are 
really  going  to  punish  the  whole  Federal 
establishment  by  malcing  this  particular 
site  available  for  other  needs  of  the  Fed- 
ersJ  Government,  which  might  very  well 
exist  and  be  valid. 

What  I  say  is  that  we  have  established 
Government  procedures  for  the  dl^Kwing 
of  surplus  Federal  property.  That  Is  sup- 
posed to  give  the  Federal  Government 
an  opportimtiy  to  use  it,  for  what  it 
needs,  and  the  localities  an  (^portunity 
to  acquire  it  if  it  is  surplus  to  the  Gov- 
ernment needs. 

In  this  particular  case  we  look  at  a 
particular  piece  of  property  and  say  that 
we  are  going  to  legislate  it  into  the  hands 
of  one  particular  person. 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  want  to  make  clear  to 
my  f rloid  from  New  York  that  the  Sur- 
plus Property  Act  does  not  now  apply  to 
this  private  corporation  dovmtown.  We 
gave  away  that  authority.  We  have  no 
control  under  the  Surplus  Property  Act. 
There  is  no  criterion  for  this.  We  have  to 
legislate  it. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  committee  bill  and  in  oppoisltlon  to 
the  amendment  with  a  certain  amount 
of  knowledge  about  this  site.  It  is  true 
it  is  not  directly  in  my  distriet.  but  it  is 
just  a  block  away  from  my  district,  and 
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I  have  worked  with  the  tenants  in 
area  and  I  know  the  site  well. 

It  is  in  an  area  called  Chelsea.  It 
marvelous  integrated  area  of  low, 
erate.  middle,  Euid  "posh"  housing. 

It  is  an  area  which  siiffered  trenien- 
dously  when  this  particular  site  was 
taken  by  the  Post  Office.  If  it  had  1  leen 
used  for  the  purpose  intended — whlli  i  we 
did  not  think  the  Post  Office  should  actu- 
ally use  a  site  in  that  particular  areaf— so 
be  it.  if  they  had  built  the  building  we 
would  have  accepted  it.  But  they]  did 
not  do  that.  People  were  thrown  off  mcdr 
property.  Hie  area  suffered. 

Now  we  find  the  Post  Office  has  de- 
cided they  really  cannot  use  the  prop- 
erty. It  is  going  to  build  elsewhere.  We 
applaud  that  decision. 

The  community  went  to  work  witt  the 
mayor  and  with  the  low-income  hov  ting 
authority  and  with  all  the  people  tl  ere. 
I  know,  for  I  worked  very  closely  Vith 
them.  They  went  to  work  to  get  houMng 
built. 

I  do  not  have  to  tell  the  Members  low 
desperate  the  housing  situation  is.  ftnd 
not  just  in  that  particular  area,  th(  ugh 
it  is  an  area  which  requires  hot:  iing 
desperately.  In  the  whole  city  of  JJew 
York  we  have  slums  that  are  Just  not 
describable,  where  people  are  livin  {  in 
rat-infested  apartments. 

Apartments  could  be  built  on  this  site. 
But  if  we  tack  on  an  expense  of,  U  t  lis 
say,  $7  million,  which  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  suggests,  as  the  fair  mi  rket 
value,  if  we  add  an  expenditure  for  this 
property  which  could  only,  under  the 
committee  bill,  be  used  to  erect  ow- 
income  housing,  we  are  going  to  i  lake 
the  low-income  housing  impossibl  i  to 
build. 

That  is  tihe  problem.  There  are  Imi- 
tations on  low-  and  moderate-income 
costs.  I  serve  on  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  out  of  which  Im  -in- 
come and  moderate-income  hoi  sing 
comes.  There  are  limitations  on  wha  ;  ex- 
penses can  be  entailed  in  bulldlnglow- 
and  moderate-income  housing.  The 
building  costs  in  New  York  have  be  lome 
very  high.  There  are  a  host  of  rea  Kms, 
one  of  which  includes  the  cost  o:  the 
land. 

What  we  are  asking  you  to  do  with 
this  particular  piece  of  property,  and 
what  we  are  asking  you  to  do  fo 
city  of  New  York,  is  something 
do  not  ask  for  very  often,  but  Is  « 
do  so  often  In  your  own  districts.  If 
are  rivers  to  be  channeled,  the 
provides  the  money  for  it.  If  there 
farm  subeidies  that  are  required  in  oij 
to  help  you  with  your  crops,  you  do  ] 
have  any  hesitatloD  to  come  here 
ask  for  and  get  them.  Well,  we  do/not 
grow  crops  or  cbaimel  rivers,  but  we  Itave 
people  to  house.  We  are  asking  you  I  o  do 
a  certain  amount  of  equity.  The  P  ibllc 
Works  Committee  did  equi^.  and  I  lope 
you  will  support  the  UU. 

Mr.  OROes.  WUl  the  gentleman  y  eld? 

Mr.  KOCH.  Of  course.  I  am  delig  ited 
to  yield. 

Mr.  0R06S.  The  Federal  Oovenii  aent 
bought  this  property.  It  was  paid  f<  r  by 
the  Oovemmoit.  Are  you  now  staz  ding 
there  and  saying  that  the  city  of  New 
York  ou^t  not  to  pay  the  fair  market 


value  for  this  land?  On  top  of  that  New 
York  will  be  getting  a  235  low-lnoome 
housing  unit  to  get  these  people  above 
the  rats  you  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  KOCH.  The  gentleman  is  incor- 
rect when  he  refers  to  236  mcHiey  in  this 
biU.  There  is  no  housing  money  in  the 
bill. 

Mr.  0R06S.  Will  the  gentleman  yldd 
further? 

Mr.  KOCH.  I  decline  to  yield  further. 

What  I  said  to  the  gentleman  and  the 
Members  of  the  House  Is  we  have  a  cry- 
ing need  for  housing  in  the  dty  of  New 
York.  We  cannot  build  it  because,  for 
one  thing,  the  236  money  and  the  low- 
income  money  is  not  available,  and  when 
it  is  available  the  costs  of  the  property 
on  which  the  structures  have  to  be  buUt 
are  too  high  for  us  to  build  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income housing.  We  are  asking  you 
to  do  for  us  what  you  do  so  often  for 
your  own  district's  needs— give  us  a 
break. 

Mr.  RUTH.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KOCH.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  RUTH.  Will  the  gentleman  ex- 
plain to  me  why  you  put  low-income 
housing  on  a  $7  million  piece  of  prop- 
erty? 

Mr.  KOCH.  Why  we  what? 

Mr.  RUTH.  Why  would  you  put  it  on  a 
$7  million  piece  of  property? 

Mr.  KOCH.  I  will  explain  to  you  why 
it  is.  In  the  city  of  New  York  we  have 
problems  where  property  that  you  would 
not  cmislder  desirable  because  of  its  lo- 
cation costs  a  lot  of  money.  The  Island 
of  Manhattan  is  a  very  small  place.  E>very 
piece  of  real  pr(n>erty  Is  very  expensive. 
We  do  not  w!mt  the  island  of  Manhat- 
tan to  be  a  place  Just  for  the  very  rich. 
We  think  we  have  a  successful  Island 
because  it  has  low-income  peoide  and 
moderate-income  people  and  middle- 
income  and  posh  people,  and  we  do  not 
want  to  change  that. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
committee  bill  and  against  the  two  pend- 
ing amendments. 

Let  me  say  this:  when  this  proposition 
was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  the 
committee  decided  that  we  should  turn 
the  matter  over  to  Congressman  Nix,  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Postal 
Facilities.  He  held  some  Independent 
hearings  in  connection  with  this  very 
matter  before  the  committee. 

Interestingly  enough — and  I  am  sure 
it  was  pointed  out  before — as  late  as  No- 
vember 1971  Mr.  Reynolds,  the  congres- 
sional liaison  officer  of  ttie  Postal  Service. 
Indicated  that  there  would  be  no  need  for 
this  particular  facility  and  its  uses  as  it 
relates  to  the  Postal  Service  organization. 
Thereafter  he  flip-flopped  and  changed 
his  mind,  after  the  dty  of  New  York 
made  preparations  to  use  this  land  for 
low-income  and  moderate-Income  hous- 
ing. 

Also  and  interestingly  enough,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  hearings  Mr.  Nnc  had  it  was 
disclosed  that  this  is  not  an  unusual  sit- 
uation, because  eight  separate  propertiee 
were  declared  excess  and  turned  over  to 
local  governments  in  separate  letters 
dated  November  8.  1971. 


And.  as  a  result,  postal  fadUtlee  were 
turned  over  to  local  governments  located 
in  Augusta.  Oa.;  Miami.  Fla.;  Rock  Oil. 
8.C.:  Carbondale.  Ol.;  Commerce.  Tex.; 
Keene.  N.H.:  Mansfield.  Ohio;  Mldlamd. 
Tex.:  Saint  Martinvllle,  La.;  Vllle  Platte. 
La.,  and  Wert  Palm  Beach.  Fla. 

Now.  after  all  of  these  facilities  were 
turned  over  to  thoie  local  goTemments. 
we  are  only  asking  that  the  same  kind  of 
consideration  be  given  to  the  dty  of  New 
York  in  order  for  it  to  cope  with  a  very 
critical  problem.  The  need  for  hou^ng. 

I  am  not  here,  my  friends,  to  recrimi- 
nate with  anyone  about  some  of  the  ob- 
servations that  have  been  made  about  the 
cost  of  this  property,  that  in  fact  that  if 
there  is  low-income  housing  to  be  built 
here,  the  Federal  Oovemment  would  have 
to  be  Involved  with  the  expenditure  of 
236  funds. 

Sometimes  I  think  we  talk  about  this 
money  as  if  it  were  our  own  money.  This 
is  taxpayers'  money  and  we  use  It  as 
Members  of  Congress  for  multb>uipo6e8 
all  across  the  land.  I  have  voted  for  the 
expenditure  of  taxpayers'  money  to  be 
used  for  many  purposes  such  as  irrlga- 
ti<»i,  watersheds,  and  highways,  and,  in 
fact,  for  all  types  of  purposes  related 
to  the  needs  of  citizens  across  our  coun- 
try. 

The  city  of  New  York  has  taxpayers 
also  who  contribute  to  these  projects.  All 
we  are  asking  for  now  Is  some  consid- 
eration in  this  very  same  manner. 

I  think  some  day  we  really  have  to 
learn  to  swim  together  or  otherwise  we 
will  drown  together. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  problem  that 
we  have  in  New  York.  I  am  asking  my 
friends  to  give  it  their  very  serious  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRASCO.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  I  am  very  sympathetic 
to  what  the  gentleman  has  said,  but  I 
think  what  you  Just  said  supports  Uie 
point  I  am  trying  to  make.  You  are  going 
about  this  particular  case  in  the  wrong 
way.  Whatever  happened  with  reference 
to  the  Post  Office  Department  is  one 
thing.  However,  we  are  not  here  today 
to  talk  about  one  department  of  the 
Oovemment.  We  have  to  consider  the  en- 
tire Federal  Oovemment.  Tliese  other 
properties  that  you  talk  about  were  not 
turned  over  to  local  governments.  They 
were  turned  over  to  the  Administrator  of 
the  General  Services  Administration  to 
be  disposed  of  according  to  law  and  ac- 
cording to  their  rules  and  regulations  to 
whomever  should  get  it. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman.  I  would 
like  to  see  the  same  thing  done  with  ref- 
erence to  this  property  that  we  are  doing 
with  reference  to  other  properties  and 
that  is  turn  this  pr(n)erty  over  to  the 
GSA  to  dispose  of  under  the  surplus  prop- 
erty law  and  niles  and  regulations. 

BCr.  BRASCO.  As  the  gentleman  knows, 
we  are  talking  about  the  opportune  time 
to  do  something.  Iliose  properties,  as  I 
understand  it.  went  back  to  the  local 
governments.  Therefore,  this  Is  the  op- 
portune time  to  do  it  for  New  York.  The 
theory  is  the  same,  although  the  vehlde 
may  be  a  little  different.  I  subscribe  to 
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what  my  friend  from  lUlnols  Indicated, 
the  chairman  of  the  suboommittee  (Mr. 
Orat).  We  threshed  this  business  out 
very  thoroughly  when  we  discussed  the 
Postal  Reorganization  Act  and  he  was 
very  correct  in  his  observations  that  he 
made  at  that  time  and  today  in  this 
Chamber. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  nxmiber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Oboss). 

I  would  like  to  make  inquiry  from  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee as  to  what  is  the  situation  with 
reference  to  this  property.  What  is  going 
to  be  built  on  this  property?  Am  I  cor- 
rect in  the  assiunpUon  that  there  is  a 
1,000-unit  high  rise  housing  project  go- 
ing to  be  built  on  it? 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  (Chairman,  if  ttie  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  I  would  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Ohio  that  we  do 
not  in  the  legislation  now  pending  before 
us  stipulate  what  type  of  building  will  be 
put  there.  We  mei^  limit  the  use  of  it 
to  public  housing  through  normal  chan- 
nels, if  such  a  project  is  authorized.  We 
merely  state  that  it  has  to  be  used  for 
the  purpose  it  was  primarily  used  for 
low-income  or  medium  housing  when  it 
was  taken.  We  want  merely  to  try  to  have 
equity  here.  Let  us  go  back  to  the  origi- 
nal use  of  that  property.  We  are  saying 
that  we  are  giving  it  to  them  but  it  has 
got  to  be  used  for  public  housing.  How- 
ever, we  do  not  authorize  that  houshig. 
I  hope  that  answers  the  question. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  answer,  but  it  seems  to  me  very  ob- 
vious that  in  addition  to  the  giving  bade 
of  the  piece  of  property  which  I  am  ad- 
vised is  worth  something  over  $7  million, 
that  if  a  1.000-unlt  high-rise  is  to  be 
built,  the  information  I  have  is  that  it 
would  be  built  out  of  236  funds.  So.  ac- 
tually the  Federal  Oovemment  would 
not  only  lose  $7  million,  but  would  be 
called  upon  to  make  some  payment  for 
this  1.000-unit  high-ilse. 

Also,  the  argument  has  been  made 
here  that  this  high-rise  is  to  make  a 
place  for  the  displaced  people  who  have 
lost  housing.  I  also  find  here  in  the  files 
that  actually  there  were  300  families, 
and  not  1,000  families,  who  were  dis- 
placed, that  you  are  going  to  build  the 
high-rise  for.  So  it  seems  to  me  we 
should  give  real  consideration  to  the 
amendment  offered  hs  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  and  not  only 
find  the  Federal  Government  giving 
away  $7  million,  but  also  getting  them- 
selves in  a  position  where  they  are  going 
to  have  to  pay  for  a  1,000-unit  high- 
rise,  and  the  cost  of  that  high-rise  I  do 
not  know  what  it  would  be — I  have  no 
idea,  but  certainly  it  will  run  into  mil- 
lions and  millions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
goitieman  sridd? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  wiU  first  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa,  and  then  I  will  yield 
to  the  goitteman  from  minds. 

Mr.  CHtOSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentieman  for  yiddlng. 


A  letter  of  November  8, 1971,  from  the 
Post  Office  Department  of  the  Honorable 
Robert  L.  Kunzig  of  the  Goieral  Services 
Administration,  it  lists  several  post  of- 
fices that  are  surplus  to  the  needs  of  the 
postal  service.  One  of  thm  is  in  Carbon- 
dale.  HI.  I  suspect  the  gentieman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Gray)  understands  where 
Carbondale.  HI.,  is,  and  that  post  office  is 
going  to  be  disposed  of. 

This  letter  states  among  other  things 
that: 

The  General  Services  Administration  fur- 
ther agrees  to  return  to  the  Postal  Serrloe 
the  net  proceeds.  If  any,  received  from  the 
disposal  of  these  properties. 

So  it  Is  the  established  policy  to  return 
these  proceeds  to  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment rather  than  dissipate  the  ci44tal 
assets  of  the  Post  Office  DQ)artment.  and 
then  insist  that  those  capital  assets  be 
restored  through  increased  postal  rates 
that  would  be  loaded  on  all  the  dtizens 
of  the  country. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  agree  with  the  gentieman. 
I  think  he  is  absolutdy  right. 

Now  I  will  be  happy  to  yldd  to  the 
gentieman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  my 
friend,  the  gentieman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Gross)  is  laboring  under  the  assumption 
that  this  proposed  amendment  wUl  be 
helping  the  Postal  Service,  but  let  me 
remind  my  friend  that  in  all  of  the  dties 
alluded  to  by  the  gentieman  from  New 
York  a  moment  ago  in  the  case  of  New 
York  and  Carbondale.  that  the  gentie- 
man has  Just  mentioned,  that  money 
goes  to  the  GSA,  and  not  to  the  Postal 
Service  if  any  is  collected.  When  the 
Postal  Service  gives  that  property  to  the 
GSA.  then  they  kiss  it  goodby  forever. 
Not  one  dime  will  go  in  the  operation 
of  the  Postal  Service,  and  it  will  not  have 
any  effect  upon  the  postal  rates. 

I  am  sure  the  gentieman  does  not 
want  to  leave  the  wrong  impression  with 
the  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentieman  will 
yield  further,  does  the  gentieman  from 
Illinois  deny  the  authentidty  of  the  let- 
ter which  states  exactly  contrary  to 
what  the  gentieman  from  Illinois  says? 
Mr.  GRAY.  I  do.  The  Postal  Service 
has  told  us  IS  different  stories.  I  can 
show  you  three  letters  from  Assistant 
Postmaster  General  Lehne  stating  they 
are  going  to  give  the  property  back  to 
New  York  City.  I  hdd  hearings  in  New 
York,  and  I  talked  to  the  regional  direc- 
tor, and  I  said: 

Are  you  not  going  to  VLpbxiA  the  promlee 
given  by  the  Assistant  Postmaster  Genena 
to  give  this  i»operty  back? 

He  said: 
leant 


that  questloa. 

He  took  the  fifth  amendment  before 
our  concessional  committee. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  think  what  the  gentle- 
man is  say^  is  virtually  correct.  If  the 
pn^er^  is  sdd;  that  is.  property  owned 
by  the  Post  Office  Department,  the 
money  will  go  into  the  Postal  Depart- 
ment, into  the  private  corporation. 
These  other  items  that  you  have  In  this 
bill  have  been  declared  surplus,  and 


tamed  over  to  the  GSA.  and  for  that 
reason  that  would  not  happen,  but  if 
you  have  property,  and  it  Is  sold;  that  is. 
Postal  Service  property,  and  it  Is  sold 
for  $7  million,  that  money  would  go 
into  the  Post  Office  Department,  and 
would  not  be  money  that  is  taken  away, 
as  the  gentieman  has  suggested, 
because 

The  (CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentieman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Bow  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  C^hairman,  will  the 
gentieman  3^eld  to  me  for  a  clarifica- 
tion? 

Mr.  BOW.  Certainly  I  will  yldd  to  the 
gentieman. 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  would  say  to  my  friend, 
the  gentieman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross) 
that  under  the  Property  Disposal  Act 
these  properties  are  given  by  the  Post 
Office  to  the  GSA,  and  the  first  screen- 
ing is  for  other  Federal  agendes  to  have 
the  right  to  come  In  and  ask  for  them. 
The  second  screening  is  that  the  cities 
and  States  have  a  right  to  take  that 
property  for  public  use  such  as  housing 
needs  in  that  dty. 

Now.  do  you  know  of  any  city  that  is 
offered  a  site  that  Is  not  going  to  take  it 
for  nothing?  So  where  is  the  money  go- 
ing to  come  from? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  agree  with  the  gentieman 
that  if  it  is  surplus  property  it  goes 
back  to  the  GSA.  This  has  not  been 
declared  surplus  property,  it  Is  still  Post 
Office  property.  If  it  is  sold  for  $7  mil- 
lion, then  the  money  will  go  back  to  the 
Post  Office  Department. 

Iklr.  GRAY.  I  have  two  letters  stating 
that  they  did  intend  to  declare  it  sur- 
plus. Is  not  the  word  of  an  Assistant 
Postmater  General  worth  anything? 

Mr.  RYAN.  lb.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  committee  bill  and  in  op- 
position to  both  the  Gross  amendment 
and  the  Udall  amendment. 

The  gentieman  from  minds  (Mr. 
Gray)  stated  very  ably  the  equitable 
case  for  the  committee  podtion. 

Section  7(d)  of  HJR.  10488  provides 
that  the  Postmaster  CSeneral  shall  con- 
vey to  New  York  City  the  real  property 
known  as  the  Morgan  Annex — a  square 
block  between  Ninth  and  10th  Avenues, 
and  28th  and  29th  Streets — ^without 
monetary  consideration  and  upon  condi- 
tion that  the  real  property  is  used  for 
publicly  assisted  housing. 

The  committee  adopted  this  provision 
after  very  thorough  condderation  and 
after  reviewing  the  history  cH  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service's  behavior  toward  the 
Chelsea  community. 

This  dte  was  acquired  and  cleared  for 
the  construction  of  a  postal  facility.  Sev- 
eral hundred  families  were  uprooted  and 
displaced  from  thdr  homes.  Then  the 
Postal  Service  changed  its  mind  and  de- 
cided not  to  build  the  facility. 

The  land  lies  vacant;  the  people  have 
been  scattered;  and  the  community  has 
been  disrupted.  In  an  effort  to  make 
amends,  the  committee  bill  would  make 
the  site  available  for  housing— housing 
which  the  site  tenants  and  neighborhood 
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people  can  afford.  That  is  only  fa  r  and 
equitable. 

To  reqiUre  New  York  City  to  pi  ly  the 
fair  market  value  would  be  to  insui  e  that 
low-  and  moderate-income  housing  could 
not  be  built.  The  cost  of  the  land,  in 
addition  to  escalating  construction  costs, 
would  make  it  economically  unfei  sible. 
The  effect  of  adopting  the  Gross  ai  lend- 
ment  would  be  to  deprive  the  local  com- 
munity of  desperately  needed  hoising. 

It  is  specious  and  misleading  to  i  xgue, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  <Mr.  Sow) 
did,  that  the  conveyance  of  this  sil  e  will 
result  in  the  Federal  Government  i  aying 
for  1,000  units  of  housing  which  <  tther- 
wise  would  not  be  contracted  for. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  h(  using 
money  authorized  or  appropriated :  n  this 
biU. 

Second,  Federal  money  in  the  fc  rm  of 
annual  contributions  to  local  public  hous- 
ing agencies  and  for  section  236  ir  terest 
subsidies  is  allocated  by  HUD.  HX7D 
determines  how  much  money  is  to  be 
provided  to  New  York  City  for  new  bous- 
ing starts  in  each  fiscal  year. 

So  whether  there  are  a  thousandunits 
at  this  site  or  a  thousand  units  at  an- 
other site,  the  number  of  housing  units 
will  be  the  same.  The  conunittee  bi  1  will 
not  result  in  the  Federal  Ooven  ment 
financing  an  additional  1,000  units.  How- 
ever, it  will  provide  a  site  where  new 
housing  can  be  built  without  the  dis- 
placement and  relocation  of  people ,  and 
that  is  critically  important  to  us  ix:  New 
York  City  where  there  is  a  severe  aiort- 
age  of  decent  housing  and  some  195,000 
families  are  on  the  waiting  list  for 
housing. 

As  far  as  the  Udall  amendment 
cemed,  the  Postal  Service  has  playe 
and  loose  with  the  commimity  on 
sue  for  too  long.  It  has  not  used  thdi 
It  should  not  be  permitted  to  use  i :  for 
parking  purposes.  The  community  i  eeds 
It  for  long  promised  housing. 

Simple  Justice  dictates  a  return  o;  this 
land  to  provide  housing  for  the  poor  peo- 
ple who  have  been  displaced  and  o  iiers 
in  the  Clielsea  community  which  hi  s  al- 
ready suffered  through  torture  for  6  or 
7  years. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  dowi  the 
amendments  and  to  support  the  bii  as 
reported  out  by  the  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  s  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle  man 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona 'Mr.  Udall). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  Uvi- 
slon  (demanded  by  Mr.  Gray),  t  :iere 
were — ayes  39,  noes  32. 

TELLE*  VOTI  WTTH  CLHUU 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  den  and 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered. 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers  with  clerks. 

Tellers  with  clerks  were  ordered;  and 
the  Chairman  appointed  as  tellers  Mrs. 
Abzug  and  Messrs.  Gross,  Orat,  and 
Udall. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  »11- 
ers  reported  that  there  were — ayes  ll96. 
noes  170,  not  voting  67,  as  follows 


IBoU  No.  114] 

(B«)ord«l  T«Uer  Vote] 
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Andrews,  Ala. 

Olbbons 

Nichols 

Andrew*. 

OoodUng 

Obey 

N.  Dak. 

Oroas 

O'Hara 

Archer 

Orover 

O'Konskl 

Arends 

Qubaer 

Aabbrook 

Oude 

PeUy 

Baker 

Haley 

PeUls 

Baring 

Hall 

Plmle 

Belcher 

HamUton 

Poll 

Bennett 

Hammer- 

PoweU 

Betts 

schmidt 

Price.  Tex. 

BevlU 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Quie 

Blester 

Harvey 

QuUlen 

Bow 

Hastings 

RaUsback 

Bray 

Hechler,  W.  Va.  Randall 

Brinkley 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Rarick 

Broomfleld 

Helms 

Rhodes 

HUlis 

Robinson,  Va. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hogan 

Roush 

BroyhUI.  N.C. 

Horton 

Rousselot 

BroyhlU.  Va. 

Hoamer 

Runnels 

Burke,  Fla. 

Hull 

Ruppe 

Burleaon,  Tex. 

Hunt 

Ruth 

BurUaon,  Mo. 

Hutchinson 

St  Oermaln 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Icbord 

Sandman 

Byron 

Jacobs 

Satterfleld 

Camp 

Jarman 

Scherle 

Carlson 

Jonas 

Scbmlta 

Carter 

Jones.  N.C. 

SchneebeU 

Cederberg 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Schwengel 

Chamberlain 

Keating 

Scott 

Chappell 

Keith 

Sebelius 

Clancy 

Kemp 

Shoup 

Clausen, 

King 

Shriver 

DonH. 

Kuykendall 

Sikea 

Clawson,  Del 

Kyi 

Skubitz 

Cleveland 

Landgrebe 

Snyder 

Collier 

LatU 

Spence 

Collins.  Tex. 

Lennon 

Steele 

Conte 

Lent 

Steiger.  Ariz. 

Cotter 

Uoyd 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Coughlln 

Lujan 

Stuckey 

Crane 

McClory 

Talcott 

Daniel.  Va. 

McClure 

Taylor 

Davis.  8.C. 

McCoUlster 

Teague,  Calif. 

Davis,  Wis. 

McCuUoch 

Terry 

Dellenback 

McDade 

Thompson,  Oa 

Dennis 

McDonald. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Derwlnskl 

BCicb. 

Thone 

Devine 

McBwen 

Vander  Jagt 

Downing 

McKevitt 

Veysey 

Duncan 

Mallliard 

Waggonnar 

du  Pont 

Mallary 

Wampler 

Bdmondson 

Mann 

Wballey 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Martin 

Whlttan 

Erlenborn 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Widnalt 

Evans.  Colo. 

Mayne 

WiUtams 

Pascell 

MazzoU 

Wilson,  Bob 

Pindley 

Michel 

Winn 

Fisher 

Miller,  Ohio 

Wyatt 

Flowers 

MUls.  Md. 

Wylle 

Flynt 

MinshaU 

Wyman 

Ford.  Oerald  R 

.  Mizell 

Toung,  Fla. 

Porsythe 

Montgomery 

Zablockl 

Prenzel 

Myers 

Zlon 

Frey 

Natcher 

Zwach 

Fuqua 

Nelsen 
NOES— 170 

Abourezk 

Caffery 

Foley 

Abzug 

Casey,  Tex. 

Ford. 

Adams 

Celler 

WUliam  D, 

Addabbo 

Chisholm 

Praser 

Alexander 

Collins,  III. 

Frelinghuysen 

Anderson, 

Conyers 

Fulton 

Calif. 

Corman 

Oarmata 

Annunzio 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Oaydos 

Aspin 

Danlelson 

Olalmo 

Asplnall 

Davis,  Ga. 

Oonzalea 

Badlllo 

de  la  Oarza 

Orasso 

Barrett 

Delaney 

Gray 

Beglch 

DeUums 

Green,  Oreg. 

Bell 

Denholm 

Green,  Pa. 

Bergland 

Dtggs 

Orifflths 

Biaggi 

DIngell 

Halpem 

Blanton 

Donohue 

Hanley 

Blatnlk 

Dom 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Boggs 

Dow 

Harrington 

Boland 

Drinan 

Harsha 

Boiling 

Dulskl 

Hathaway 

Brademas 

Bckhardt 

Hawkins 

Brasco 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Hays 

Buchanan 

Ellberg 

Helstoskl 

Burke,  Mass. 

Esch 

Hicks.  Mass. 

Burton 

Pish 

Hicks.  Wash. 

Cabell 

Flood 

Hoimeld 

Howard 

Moaher 

Boybal 

Hungate 

Moas 

Ryan 

Johnson.  Calif.  Murphy,  ni. 

Sarbanaa 

Karth 

Murphy.  N.T. 

Salbarling 

Kastenmeier 

Nedzl 

Shipley 

Kazen 

O-NelU 

Risk 

Patten 

Slack 

Koch 

Perkins 

Smith.  Iowa 

Leggett 

Peyser 

Steed 

Unk 

Pickle 

Stratton 

Long.  Md. 

Pike 

SuUivan 

McCloakey 

Podell 

McCormack 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Tbompaon.  N.J 

McPaU 

Price,  m. 

McKay 

Pryor,  Ark. 

UdaU 

McKlnney 

Purcell 

Van  Deerltn 

Madden 

Rangel 

Vanik 

Mahon 

Reea 

Vlgorlto 

Mathls.  Oa. 

Raid 

Waldle 

Matsunaga 

Reuss 

Whalen 

Meeds 

Roberts 

White 

Melcher 

Robison.  N.T. 

Wiggins 

MetcaUe 

Rodino 

Wilson. 

Mlkva 

Roa 

Charlaa  H. 

MlUer.  Calif. 

Rogers 

Wolir 

Mlnlsh 

Roncallo 

Wright 

Mink 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Wydler 

MltcheU 

Roonay,  Fa. 

Tataa 

Monagan 

Rosenthal 

Tatron 

Moorhead 

Rostenkowskl 

Toung,  Tex. 

Morgan 

Roy 

NOT  VOXmO— 67 

Abbitt 

Eshleman 

Nix 

Abemethy 

Bvlns,  Tenn. 

Patman 

Anderson.  HI. 

Fountain 

Pepper 

Andaraon, 

Oallflanakla 

Poage 

Tenn. 

Gallagher 

Puclnski 

Ashley 

Gettys 

Riegle 

Bingham 

Gold  water 

Saylcr 

Blackburn 

Griffin 

Scheuer 

Brooks 

Hagan 

Smith,  Calif. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Hanna 

Smith,  N.T. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

H«bert 

Springer 

Carey.  N.T. 

Henderson 

Staggers 

Carney 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Stanton, 

Clark 

Jonea,  Ala. 

J.William 

Clay 

Kee 

Stanton, 

Colmer 

Kyros 

James  V. 

Conable 

Landnun 

Stephens 

Culver 

Long,  La. 

Stokes 

Curlin 

McMUlan 

Stubblefleld 

Dent 

Macdonald. 

Teagua.  Tex. 

Dickinson 

Dowdy 

Mills,  Ark. 

Ware 

Dwyer 

MoUohan 

Whitehurst 

Edwards.  La. 

Morse 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  now 
occurs  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Uoall)  as 
amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wlU  read. 

The  Clerk  reart  as  follows: 

Sbc.  8.  To  carry  out  the  provlslona  of  the 
Public  Buildings  Amendments  of  1073,  tha 
AdmlnUtrator  of  General  Services  shall  Is- 
sue such  regulations  aa  he  deems  necessary. 
Such  regulations  shall  be  coordinated  with 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  and 
the  rates  established  by  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  pursuant  to  section  aiO(]) 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Servloea  Act  of  1S49,  as  amended,  shall  be 
approved  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget. 

AMKiroMXNT    OimCD    BT    MR.    MAT 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Orat:  Page  28. 
after  line  20,  insert  the  following: 

Sec.  0.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  the  House  Office  Building  Com- 
mlaalon  is  authorized  (1)  to  uee,  to  such  ex- 
tent as  It  may  deem  neceaaary,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  office  and  other  accommo- 
dations for  the  House  of  Repreaentatlves,  toe 
building,  known  as  the  Congressional  Hotel, 
acquired  by  the  Government  in  1957  as  part 
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of  Lot  ao  In  Square  802  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia under  authority  of  the  Additional 
House  Office  BuUding  Act  of  1965  and  (2)  to 
direct  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  leaae. 
for  su^  other  use  and  under  such  terms  and 
conditions  and  to  such  parties  aa  such  Com- 
mission may  authorize,  any  apace  In  such 
buUdlng  not  required  for  the  aforesaid  pur- 
pose. 

(b)  Any  space  In  such  building  used  for 
office  and  other  accommodations  for  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  a  part  of  the  "House  Office  Buildings"  and, 
as  such,  shall  be  subject  to  the  laws,  r\iles. 
and  regulations  applicable  to  those  buildings. 

Renumber  succeeding  sections  accord- 
ingly. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  I  aimloglze  for  bring- 
ing this  amendment  up  at  this  late  hour, 
but  it  is  very  important. 

explanation  or  legislation  relatins  to  trs 

CONGRESSIONAL  HOTEL  BUILDING  BT  MR.  GRAT, 
TO  THE   FOLLOWING   AMENDMENTS 

The  pur];x>se  of  this  legislation  Is  to 
grant  authority  to  the  House  OfBce 
Building  Commission  to  use,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  for  the  piupose  of  providing 
office  and  other  accommodations  for  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Congres- 
sional Hotel,  now  defined  as  part  of  the 
Capitol  Grounds,  and  to  bring  any  space 
so  used  within  the  purview  of  the  laws, 
rules,  and  regulations  governing  the 
House  Office  Buildings  and  of  those  pro- 
visions of  the  Capitol  Groimds  law,  such 
as  pertain  to  security  and  policing,  now 
applicable  to  the  Capitol  Buildings. 

The  further  purpose  of  the  leglslaticm 
is  to  authorize  the  Commission  to  direct 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  lease  any 
space  in  the  hotel  building,  not  required 
for  immediate  use  by  the  House,  for  such 
other  use,  including  residential  use,  and 
under  such  terms  and  conditions  and  to 
such  parties  as  the  Commission  may  au- 
thorize and  to  render  the  provisions  of 
sections  431  and  432  of  title  18  of  the 
united  States  Code  relating  to  contracts 
with  Members  Inapplicable  to  leases  or 
subleases  entered  into,  so  that  Members 
of  Congress  may  not  be  excluded  from 
occupying  any  rooms  made  available  for 
residential  occupancy.  The  language 
"notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law"  has  been  included  In  the  legisla- 
tion to  cover  this  objective.  Any  space 
so  leased  will  be  a  source  or  rental  income 
to  the  Government,  pending  Government 
use  <A  the  entire  building. 

The  hotel  structure  contains  a  total 
of  ei^t  floors  and  basement.  Excluding 
the  basement— occupied  by  a  garage, 
storage  and  similar  facilities — the  eight 
floors  contain  a  total  of  203  rooms  hav- 
ing a  gross  square  foot  floor  area  of  ap- 
proximately 105,000  square  feet. 

Since  1958,  the  building  has  been  op- 
erated as  a  hotel  by  the  Knott  Hotels 
Corp.,  under  a  lease  with  the  Govern- 
ment. At  the  direction  of  the  House  Office 
Building  Commission,  the  lease  with  the 
Knott  Hotels  Corp.,  has  been  formally 
terminated,  effective  at  the  close  of  busi- 
ness May  31,  1972. 

There  is  dire  need  for  use  of  space  in 
the  Congressional  Hotel  building  to  pro- 
vide some  measure  of  relief  for  present 
needs  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Following  surrender  of  possession  of  the 
premises  by  the  Knott  Hotels  Corp.,  on 


May  31.  1972.  it  is  proposed,  as  soon 
thereafter  as  feasible,  to  utilize  approxi- 
mately 75  percent  of  the  rooms  in  the 
building  for  office  and  other  accommoda- 
tions for  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives— ^floors  two  through  seven — and  to 
temporarily  lease  the  remainder  of  the 
rooms  in  the  building — ^floors  one  and 
eight — ^for  residential  and  other  private 
use,  imtil  su(di  time  as  the  House  Office 
Building  Commission  deems  it  necessary 
to  take  over  such  rooms  for  official  use 
by  the  House. 

Long-term  use  of  the  hotel  building  is 
not  contemplated.  Its  use  by  the  House 
is  proposed  as  an  expedient  to  provide 
much-needed  additional  temporary  quar- 
ters for  House  activities. 

Need  for  this  legislation  is  further  ex- 
plained, as  follows: 

The  Congressional  Hotel,  located  at  300 
New  Jersey  Avenue  SE.,  was  acquired, 
as  part  of  lot  20  in  square  692  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  by  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  in  1957,  at  the  direction  of 
the  House  Office  Building  Commission, 
through  condemnation,  under  authority 
of  the  Additional  House  Office  Building 
Act  of  1955.  The  condemnation  complaint 
stated  the  purpose  of  the  acquisition  to  be 
for  the  public  use  "as  a  site  for  an  addi- 
tional office  building  for  use  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
and  for  additions  to  the  U.S.  Capitol 
Grounds." 

October  17,  1967,  pursuant  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  1955  act,  the  House 
Office  Building  Commission  promulgated 
a  formal  order  defining  for  purposes  of 
law  the  status  of  all  properties  ac- 
quired under  the  1955  act.  Eight  squares 
were  acquired  in  all.  The  Commission's 
authority  was  limited  by  the  1955  act  to 
defining  as  "House  Office  Buildings"  only 
those  structures  and  facilities  con- 
structed on  such  property  under  author- 
ity of  the  1955  act.  All  other  areas  were 
required  to  be  defined  as  "Capitol 
Grounds." 

Accordingly,  the  Commission's  order 
declared  the  following  properties  to  be 
"House  Office  Buildings,"  effective  Octo- 
ber 17,  1967: 

The  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  the 
subway  connecting  such  building  to  the 
Ci4>ltoI  Building,  the  pedestrian  tunnels  con- 
necting such  building  to  the  Longworth 
House  Office  Building,  the  underground  ga- 
rages In  Squares  637  and  691  and  the  tun- 
nels connecting  these  garages  to  the  House 
Office  Buildings,  are  hereby  declared  to  be 
House  Office  Buildings  and,  as  such,  are  here- 
by made  subject  to  those  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  July  31,  1946  (40  n.S.C.,  sees.  igSa- 
193m,  212a,  and  212b),  Including  any  amend- 
ments to  such  Act,  which  are  ^pllcable  to 
the  Cc^iitol  Buildings,  and  to  the  Act  of  Mar. 
4,  1907  (40  UJ3.C.  175). 

The  order  further  declared  the  status 
of  all  other  real  property  acquired  under 
the  1955  SM:t  to  be  "Capitol  Grounds," 
as  follows: 

All  other  real  prc^>erty  acquired  by  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  under  authority  of 
the  Addlttonal  Houae  Office  Building  Act  is 
hereby  declared  to  be  part  of  the  United 
Statea  Caplttd  Orounda  and  Is  hereby  made 
subject  to  the  Aot  of  July  31,  1046  (40  VS.C. 
sees.  193a-193zn.  3iaa.  and  aiab).  Including 
any  amendmsnte  to  such  Act. 


Under  the  provisions  of  the  October  17, 
1967  order,  the  Congressional  Hotel  is 
now  a  part  of  the  U.S.  Capitol  Grounds, 
and  not  a  part  of  the  House  Office  Build- 
ings. 

In  order  for  the  Congressional  Hotel, 
now  defined  as  "Capitol  Groimds,"  to  be 
used,  in  whole  or  in  part,  as  pful  of  the 
"House  Office  Buildings"  complex,  sub- 
ject to  laws,  rules,  and  regulations  gov- 
erning the  "House  Office  Buildings,"  in- 
cluding assignment  of  rooms,  and  the  se- 
curity and  police  provisions  of  the  Capi- 
Ud  Grounds  law  applicable  to  the  "Capi- 
tol Buildings,"  and  subject  also  to  the 
use  of  maintenance  funds  available  for 
maintenance  and  operation  of  the  House 
Office  Buildings,  it  is  necessary  that  ac- 
tion be  taken  to  bring  the  hotel,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  within  the  statutory  definition 
of  the  term  "House  Office  Buildings." 

With  respect  to  the  security  and  police 
provisions  of  the  Cajritol  Grounds  law 
applicable  to  the  "Capitol  Buildings," 
Public  Law  90-108.  approved  October  20, 
1967.  under  section  16  (a),  has  defined 
the  term  "Capitol  Buildings."  as  follows: 

Sec.  16  (a)  As  Used  In  this  Act — 
(1)  The  term  "Capitol  Buildings"  means 
the  United  States  Capitol,  the  Senate  and 
Houae  Office  Buildings  and  garages,  the  Capi- 
tol Power  Plant,  all  subways  and  enclosed 
passages  connecting  two  or  more  of  such 
structures,  and  the  real  property  underlying 
and  enclosed  by  any  such  structure. 

The  House  Office  Building  Commission 
unanimously  endorsed  oiactment  of  this 
legislation  at  its  meeting  of  April  10. 
1972. 

I  am  sure  Mr.  Gross  and  Mx.  Hall  and 
the  others  who  are  always  looking  for 
ways  to  bring  in  revalue  will  be  in  sup- 
port of  this  measure. 

Mr.  HALL.  Will  the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding  to  me  and  I  ap- 
preciate his  thoughtful  consideration 
about  what  my  friend  ttoai  Iowa  and  I 
are  always  seeking  Insofar  as  the  tax- 
payers' money  Is  concerned. 

I  wonder  if  he  would  explain  the  tech- 
nique just  a  little  bit  more,  first  of  all  as 
to  history.  I  understand,  of  course,  we 
want  to  take  over  the  Madison  Library 
for  additional  office  buildings. 

That  was  chopped  down  early  in  this 
Congress  with  the  "help"  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Buildings,  and  I  use  the 
word  "help"  in  quotes.  But  now  I  also 
imderstand — and  I  am  thoroughly  in 
agreement  that  we  ought  to  grandfather 
clause  in  those  who  have  residence  at  the 
hotel  if,  indeed,  all  the  space  is  not 
needed  and  if,  indeed,  the  building  will 
hold  up  all  the  things,  the  machinery 
and  other  items  that  would  be  placed 
into  it.  However,  I  do  not  think  we  ought 
to  have  a  sweetheart  clause  in  here  under 
some  fiduciary  organization  or  other  ar- 
rangement. 

I  wonder  if  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  would  explain  to  the 
House  Just  a  little  bit  fivther  what  is  in- 
volved Insofar  as  sweetheart  clauses 
through  srane  group  or  fiduciary  or  third 
party  interspersed  insofar  as  its  opera- 
tion is  ccmcemed  that  might  yield  back 
in  kind,  if  not  In  rent,  additional  benefits 
to  the  group? 
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Mr.  GRAY.  There  will  be  no  sweeth^rt 
clauses.  There  will  also  be  no  grand- 
father clauses. 

What  we  are  seeking  to  do  here  Is  to 
take  administrative  JurlsdicUon  over  t  le 
Congressional  Hotel,  similar  to  any  ot  i- 
er  public  building  that  is  on  the  Capl  ol 
Hill  complex  which  includes  the  Hoise 
Office  Buildings.  However,  the  Archlt«  ct 
of  the  Capitol  does  not  feel  that  unc  er 
present  law  and  regulations  he  would  se 
allowed  to  rent  space  on  a  monthly  or 
yearly  basis  and  that  he  needs  this  li  g- 
islative  authority.  However,  I  assure  1  ti© 
gentleman  from  Missouri  that  no  cne 
will  have  any  separate  rights  other  tti  an 
on  a  contract  basis. 

Mr.  HALL.  Is  it  not  true,  if  the  geni  le- 
man  will  yield  further,  that  the  plan  Is, 
according  to  nmiors  floating  rampiint 
around  here,  that  the  Architect  not  )e- 
Ing  able  to  do  this  and  the  Building  Cc  m- 
mittee  i.ot  desiring  to  do  it,  intends  i  ow 
to  use  a  fiduciary  such  as  the  so-cal  ed 
Democratic  Hill  Club  or  whatever  he 
name  is,  which  is  at  present  leasing  spice 
over  there  and  they  in  turn  would  sijb- 
lease  to  Individual  Members,  w"  " 
would  mean  in  effect  that  there  woqld 
be  a  subsidization  to  them  in  the  form  u 
equipment  and  space? 

I  am  simply  asking  this  question  for 
information. 

I  think  we  ought  to  get  this  out  on  th  e 
toble. 

I  am  not  sure  that  there  is  anythln  i 
wrong  with  it,  but  there  is  a  third  part  ir 
intervening  here  between  the  Buildf  - 
Committee,  between  this  subcommit 
or  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
whole  by  those  who  will  be  renting  sp 

I  think  we  ought  to  know  what  val 
are  going  to  accrue  with  reference  to 
grandfather  or  sweetheart  clauses..'  * 
would  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  am/ in 
favor  of  the  grandfather  part  of  it  but 
I  do  not  think  I  am  in  favor  of  the  swcfct- 
heart  clause I 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  khe 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  movis  to 
strike  the  requisite  nimiber  of  words. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  sdeld? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  GRAY.  First,  let  me  say  to  the  i  en- 
tlonan  from  Missouri  that  this  req  lest 
came  from  the  House  Office  Bullying 
Commission.  We  have  the  very  ^ 
guished  dean  of  the  House  here  mho 
serves  with  great  distinction  on  that 
committee  and  also  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  PipUc 
Works  is  also  a  member  of  that  comi  nlt- 
tee. 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman  from  1  Ils- 
sourl  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  t  ean 
to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  would  be  glad  to  yiel<  I  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CEXLE31.  I  thank  the  gentler  lan 
for  yielding. 

The  Building  Commission  uninl- 
mously  voted  for  this  project  upon  bhe 
strong  recranmendation  of  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  intjer- 
ested  and  I  am  glad  to  know  that  ii  is 


unanimous,  but  what  I  want  to  know  Is 
what  is  the  "arrangement"  and/or  what 
is  the  proposed  contract  involving  how  it 
is  the  third  party. 

Mr.  CELLER.  There  are  no  so-called 
sweetheart,  if  I  may  use  that  term,  pro- 
posals in  this  arrangement  whatsoever. 
These  Members  are  older  Members,  sen- 
ior Members,  and  would  occupy  the  top 
story  and  at  the  end  <A  their  stay  they 
can  be  ousted  any  time  by  the  House  or 
by  the  Building  C(»nml8sion.  They  have 
no  preemptive  rights  whatsoever.  They 
are  there  at  the  sufferance  of  the  House 
and  the  Commission. 

Mr.  HALL.  Does  the  gentleman  mean 
to  imply  to  me  that  they  will  pay  rent 
to  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  or  the 
Building  Committee? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  cannot  answer  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  to  me  so  that  I  may  answer  his 
inquiry? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  can  answer  the  gentle- 
man that  unequivocally  those  Members 
who  are  permitted  to  stay  there  will  pay 
rent,  and  they  will  pay  that  rent  at  the 
going  commercial  rate. 

Mr.  HALL.  To  whom  wIU  they  pay  the 
rent? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  They  will  pay  it  to  the 
lessee,  or  the  people  who  contract  to  rent 
part  of  this  building  that  we  will  not  use 
for  congressional  office  space  or  com- 
mittee space.  We  do  not  know  who  is 
going  to  be  the  third  party  as  yet.  There 
are  negotiations  going  on,  and  those  ne- 
gotiations are  for  a  normal  commercial 
rate  of  aroimd  $4.20  per  square  foot.  So 
that  whoever  rents  this  property  from 
the  House  Office  Building  Commission 
then  will  have  to  pay  the  going  commer- 
cial rate. 

Mr.  HALL.  Will  the  gentleman  agree 
that  by  voting  for  this  amendment  we 
would  be  giving  tacit  approval  to  the 
fact  that  there  will  be  a  third  p«uty  be- 
tween either  the  House  Building  Com- 
mission or  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol, 
and  those  who  occupy  the  space  under 
this  clause? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  That  is  right,  and  that 
is  because  we  cannot  now  legally  contract 
with  Members  of  Congress. 

Mr.  HALL.  Nor  could  they  pay  directly 
to  the  Congress,  or  recoup  directly  into 
the  Treasury,  so  there  must  be  a  third 
party. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Tliat  Is  correct 

Mr.  HALL.  Do  I  understand  from  the 
gentleman's  reply,  as  cloaked  as  it  is, 
that  there  are  persons  under  considera- 
tion who  might  contract  to  be  the  third 
party,  or  the  intervening  fiduciary  be- 
tween these  two  people? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Tlie  Architect  of  the 
CaplUd  is  making  these  negotiations  now. 
Of  course,  they  would  have  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  House  Building  Commis- 
sion, and  Just  who  the  third  party  that 
would  Involve  would  be,  I  do  not  know 
at  this  stage  of  the  game.  But  any  agree- 
ment that  is  made  will  have  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  House  Building  Commis- 
sion. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  under  that 


circumstance  I  would  like  to  aak  either 
the  chairman  handling  the  bill  or  my 
friend,  the  ranking  minority  member,  if 
they  have  that  authority,  and  if  they 
are  going  to  make  a  contract,  why  do 
we  have  this  amendment  unless  it  is  to 
legalise  some  such  action  thcgr  obvloualy 
have  the  power  to  do  In  the  first  place? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  The  gentleman  has  an- 
swered his  own  question.  It  Is  to  legidlze 
the  occupancy  of  some  of  theee  rooms 
that  are  not  needed,  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  have  been  living  there  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  who  have  no  other 
place  to  go.  But  as  the  law  now  exists 
the  Ccmgress  caimot  enter  into  contracts 
with  Members  of  Congress,  either  direct- 
ly or  Indirectly. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  say, 
that  this  should  be  watched  in  the  future 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest.  I  am  aware 
of  bills  that  have  been  run  up,  not  by 
current  or  extant  Mnnbers  who  occupy 
any  portion  of  the  Congressional  Hotel, 
but  other  Members  who  have  left  from 
there  in  the  past  owing  great  bills  to  the 
Knott  Hotel  Corp.,  some  of  which  may 
have  been  forgiven. 

So  I  think  the  House  should  concern 
itself  with  how  this  matter  is  handled. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Ume  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  has  expired. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  say,  in 
view  of  the  colloquy  between  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Hall)  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Cnxnt) 
and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
HARSHA)  that  this  matter  came  to  us  on 
a  recommendation  from  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol.  There  was  some  question 
as  to  whether  the  Architect  had  the 
legal  authority  to  proceed,  and  in  order 
to  make  sure  of  that,  this  amendment 
was  recommended. 

Ttit  gentleman  understands  that  we 
are  now  in  the  process  of  taking  over  the 
Congressional  Hotel,  and  for  those 
Members  of  the  Congre&s  who  happen 
to  stay  there,  it  is  neces&ary  that  ar- 
rangements be  worked  out,  a:?  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  has  said.  It  is  viur  under- 
standing that  they  will  pay  the  going 
rent,  but  not  less  than  what  they  have 
been  paying  to  the  Knott  Hotel  Corp., 
for  comparable  space  and  services. 

We  believe  that  even  though  the 
House  starts  immediately  taking  over 
the  floors  from  between  the  first  floor 
and  the  top  floor,  the  Government  will 
stUl  probably  receive  as  much,  if  not 
more,  net  income  than  it  has  been  get- 
ting from  the  Knott  Hotel  Corp.  The 
reason  for  taking  over  the  hotel  is  that 
we  have  found  it  necessary,  because  of 
the  pressures  from  committees,  sub- 
committees, and  other  groups  who  have 
the  right  to  occupy  space  in  the  House 
Office  Building  for  office  sp«u».  We  need 
the  extra  space. 

E^ntually,  of  course,  I  am  sure  we 
will  take  over  the  entire  hotel,  and  will 
probably  have  to  rebuild  at  some  time 
down  the  line,  but  in  the  meantime  this 
enables  us  to  take  over  those  parts  that 
we  need  immediately:  to  remodel  them, 
or  to  let  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
remodel  them  in  the  manner  that  will 
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accommodate  the  needs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  At  the  same  time,  there 
are  Members  ^^o  have  been  living  there, 
and  we  do  not  need  all  of  the  q>ace 
Immediately.  So  the  Architect  will  nego- 
tiate and  tey  to  find  a  lessee  who  can 
operate  a  paurt  of  the  hotel  for  the  vari- 
ous tenants— and  a  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion is  contemplated.  Hie  total  net 
proceeds  win  go  Into  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  as  recdpts. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yldd  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  In  addi- 
tion to  what  the  distinguished  Speaker 
has  said,  I  would  Uke  to  point  out  that 
this  is  not  limited  Just  to  Members  of 
Congress,  but  any  space  we  do  not  im- 
mediately need  oould  be  utilised,  and  the 
Architect  will,  because  he  is  involved, 
have  the  right  to  lease  that  space  out  so 
that  we  can  receive  reimbursement  for 
It,  so  that  ultimately  there  will  be  money 
going  back  into  the  Treasury,  because  the 
lessee  is  going  to  have  to  pay  for  an  the 
space  he  uses. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  wfll  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentlonan 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HAIifi.  BCr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  l^eaker  for  his  statement. 
I  believe  we  have  not  yet  gotten  to  the 
real  nltty-grltty  of  the  problem,  but  per- 
haps my  purpose  has  been  served  in  alert- 
ing the  House  to  the  problem. 

I  am  not  one  of  the  ones  who  agrees 
tbat  if  we  would  eliminate  the  political 
groups  and  the  other  organizations  from 
the  existing  Capitol  and  House  Office 
Buildings  that  we  would  need  additional 
space.  That  is  up  to  the  decision  being 
made,  unless  the  Congress  wants  to  re- 
coup that  unto  Itself,  but,  be  that  as  It 
may,  I  repeat,  I  am  in  favor  of  those  who 
live  there  and  have  a  need  to  live  close 
to  the  Capitol,  being  provided  this  space 
if  indeed  we  do  not  need  it.  and  I  doubt 
that  we  do. 

AdditionaUy.  I  wlU  be  very  interested 
in  following  the  arrangements  that  wUl 
be  made,  and  I  am  reassured  by  the 
Bptaker'8  statement,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Building  Committee,  of  course,  that  there 
will  be  no  less  income  and.  Indeed,  may 
be  enough  to  defray  some  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  rest  of  the  building.  I  would 
hope  that  the  Architect,  in  his  wisdom, 
and  the  Building  Committee  in  their  ap- 
proval, search  weU  for  an  intervener  who 
Is  going  to  haxuUe  this,  and  to  whom  the 
occupants  win  pay  their  rents. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  hope  that  what  the 
gentleman  suggests  wiU  be  true.  However, 
I  cannot  guarantee  It,  but  again  I  say  I 
hope  it  wUl  be  true. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
has  served  a  useful  purpose  in  pointing 
up  these  facts. 
Mr.  HALL.  I  usually  do. 
Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  Just  want  to  reiterate 
my  suiqrart  of  this  ammendment  and 
urge  its  adoption. 


ITO  THX 
SAT 

itr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ofTer  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment. 

Hie  Clei^  read  as  f  oIlowB : 

AnMndment  offend  by  Mr.  Osora  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Itr.  Osat:  After  "the 
Aroblteet  of  tbe  Capitol  to  lease"  Insert  "at 
fair  market  value". 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentlonan 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  GRAY.  It  is  getting  late.  In  a  spirit 
of  f  rloKlshlp  and  cooperation  I  accept 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  was  sure  that  the  House, 
having  ad(«>ted  a  "fair  market  value" 
provision  as  applied  to  New  York,  would 
want  to  regulate  Its  own  affairs  on  that 
basis.  So  I  am  ddlghted  with  the  state- 
ment of  the  gentlonan. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  a 
question  or  two  concerning  the  oontnet 
for  the  operation  of  this  hotel.  Are  the 
rentals  in  the  building  going  to  be  posted 
with  the  Rent  Control  Agency? 

Mr.  GRAY.  As  the  gentleman  knows, 
the  buildings  in  the  Ci^itol  HiU  Complex 
are  not  part  of  the  wage  and  price  freeze 
of  the  President. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Why  not? 
Mr.  GRAY.  Why  not? 
Mr.  GROSS.  Yes. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Well,  when  I  went  to 
school,  I  learned  that  there  were  three 
separate  and  distinct  branches  of  the 
Government:  Legislative,  executive,  and 
Judicial.  This  buppeaa  to  be  the  legisla- 
tive branch,  and  I  do  not  think  we  need 
anyone  Imposing  any  restrictions  on  us. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that 
while  in  Northern  Virginia  I  am  getting 
rent  increases  every  few  months,  the  ten- 
ants are  not  getting  them  at  this  Govern- 
ment-owned hotel? 

Mr.  GRAY.  There  is  certainly  a  differ- 
ence. We  are  not  a  proflt-maUng  agency. 
We  are  here  to  legislate  on  the  Nation's 
business. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  soon  are  you  going 
to  have  an  apartment  open?  I  want  to 
move  in.  If  that  is  a  sanctuary  against 
rent  Increases,  I  have  been  missing  out 
on  something.  I  want  to  move  in. 

Tell  me  something  else.  Who  is  going 
to  provide  the  Janitorial  services  and 
how  win  they  be  paid  for,  and  who  is 
going  to  provide  the  security,  and  how 
is  that  going  to  be  paid  for? 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  of  course. 
Mr.  GRAY.  The  House  Office  Building 
Commission,  as  the  gentleman  knows,  is 
in  charge  of  all  the  Capitol  HiU  Com- 
plex. This  will  be  handled  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  other  buUdings.  It  wUl  be 
under  contract.  That  Is  why  the  Speaker 
wants  to  get  back  as  much  money  as  he 
can  into  the  Treasury  so  we  can  pay 
some  of  theee  ooets.  When  you  look  at 
the  contract  we  now  have  with  the  hotel, 
you  see  It  is  a  sweetheart  contract.  We 
are  not  getting  back  a  fair  return.  I 
think  we  can  take  care  of  the  Janitorial 
services  and  other  expenses  and  stUl  save 
money. 


cxvui- 


Mr.  GROSS.  When  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  was  talking  about  sweet- 
heart contracts  a  few  minutes  ago.  I  did 
not  understand  that  he  was  getting  any 
affirmative  responses.  Now  we  have  it 
on  the  line.  This  hotel  Is  operated  with 
sweetheart  contracts,  and  I  assume  the 
clubs  in  that  bulUUng  wiU  continue  to 
be  treated  on  the  same  basis.  I  wonder 
if  the  membership  in  those  dubs  wlU  be 
open  to  aU  comen? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  tax 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  to  the  amendment  offer- 
ed by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 

GlAT). 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Tbe  CHAIRBfAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  minots  CUr.  Oiat)  as  amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  aerk  wlU  read. 

The  Cleric  read  as  foUows: 

tec.  9.  SecUon  8  of  the  Jcdm  P.  Kennedy 
Center  Act,  as  amended  (73  SUt.  1909)  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "(a)"  InunedlatMy  af- 
ter "Bmc  8"  and  by  adding  at  the  end  theiw- 
o€  the  Mlowlng  new  sabaection: 

"(b)  llien  le  hereby  auttaorlaed  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Board  not  to  exceed  $1,600,- 
000  for  the  flscal  year  ending  June  80,  1973. 
for  the  public  costs  of  maintaining  and  op- 
erating the  nonperformlng  arts  functions  of 
the  Jotm  r.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts." 

Mr.  GRAY  (during  the  readhig) .  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
section  9  be  considered  as  read,  printed 
in  the  Record,  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
nunois? 

There  was  no  obJecticHi. 

AMnroioMT  oiratB)  bt  lat.  geat 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendmoit. 
The  Clerk  read  as  fc^ows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Oeat:  On  page 
29,  after  line  4,  add  the  foUowlng  new  sec- 
tion: 

"Sac.  10.  Section  6  of  the  John  F.  Kennedy 
Center  Act,  aa  amended  (72  Stat.  1968),  U 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowlng  new  subeectlon: 

"'(e)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  act- 
ing through  the  National  Park  Service,  shall 
provide  maintenance,  sectirity.  Information. 
Interpretetion.  Janitorial  and  all  other  serv- 
Icee  necessary  to  ttit  non-poformlng  arts 
function  of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center 
for  the  Perfonnlng  Arte.  There  la  hereby 
authorlaed  to  be  approprtoted  tot  the  flaoal 
year  ending  Jime  30,  1978,  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  such  eunu  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  carrying  out  this   subsection.'" 

Renumber  the  succeeding  section  accord- 
ingly. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Bir.  Chairman  and  col- 
leagues, I  assure  the  Members  that  this 
is  the  last  ocunmlttee  amendmmt.  I 
apologize  for  the  delay.  I  would  like  to 
explain  about  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Cen- 
ter. As  you  know,  this  has  been  a  project 
that  has  been  participated  in  by  several 
countries  around  the  woiid.  Not  only 
have  the  peoide  of  the  United  States 
oontributed  more  than  $38  million  of 
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their  own  money  to  build  the  Kei  nedy 
Center,  btit  we  have  also  used  taxpi  yers' 
money  In  middng  this  into  a  nal  lonal 
monument  to  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy and  also  a  theater  in  memo  7  of 
former  President  Eisenhower.  We  have 
Qpoonf ed  the  construction  of  the  Ken- 
nedy Center,  as  it  were. 

We  bottlefed  the  Kennedy  Center,  as 
it  were.  We  hope  now  it  is  growln  {  out 
of  its  stages  of  adolescence  and  becc  mlng 
a  full-grown  adult  that  will  provide  the 
services  originally  intended  by  the  con- 
gressional act.  For  that  reason  the 
Committee  on  .Public  Works  Is  oil  srlng 
an  amendment  that  will  let  us,  onci  and 
for  all.  give  the  maintenance  and  ;  ecu- 
rlty  of  this  national  monument  U  the 
National  Park  Service  where  it  bel  >ngs. 
Every  year  there  is  some  argunent 
taking  place  on  the  floor  about  the  fur- 
ther needs  of  the  Kennedy  Centei .  We 
feel  that  the  National  Park  Se-vlce. 
since  It  has  Jurisdiction  over  the  'V  'ash- 
Ington  Monument,  the  Jefferson  li  emo- 
rlal,  the  Lincoln  Memorial,  tmd  all  >ther 
national  monuments  throughout  this 
city  and  this  country,  should  rlgh  iully 
come  to  the  Congress  and  Justify  each 
year.  In  its  line  item  appropriatioi  s  re- 
quest, the  money  to  maintain  the  non- 
performing  arts  functions  of  the  Ken- 
nedy Center. 

This  amendment  will  not  allov  one 
cent  to  be  spent  on  the  perf ormini ;  tu^ 
functions  at  the  Kennedy  Center,  j  nd  It 
would  not  allow  one  cent  to  be  spe  at  on 
the  building  construction  per  se ,  but 
merely  to  be  spent  for  the  securlt '  and 
maintenance  of  keeping  the  bulding 
open  to  the  general  public  durin;  the 
daylight  hours  as  a  national  monu  nent. 
If  some  Members  were  not  here  (  arller 
when  I  spoke  in  general  debate,  I  p<  in  ted 
out  the  Kennedy  Center  Is  second  o  ily  to 
the  Capitol  Biiilding  in  the  numler  of 
visitors.  Between  8,000  to  12,000  pe  >ple  a 
day  are  going  there,  including  s  hool- 
children  and  others,  to  see  this  bei  utiful 
national  monument.  We  feel  it  shoi  Id  not 
be  the  responsibility  of  the  Co  igress 
every  year  to  come  up  with  an  autnprlza- 
tion  bill.  All  this  says  is  the  Nulonal 
Park  Service  shall  assume  the  res]  onsi- 
bility  of  providing  protection  and  i  oain- 
tenance  for  this  national  monumen  i,  and 
then  it  shall  come  each  year  to  th !  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  Justii  y  the 
amoimts  needed,  as  it  does  for  s  milar 
memorials. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for  a  f av«  rable 
vote. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wll  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gent  eman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  his  the 
committee  ever  given  any  conside -ation 
to  charging  admission  to  this  palade  over 
on  the  Potomac  River?  j 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  would  say  to  my  fUstln- 
guished  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
If  anyone  has  ever  gone  to  the  Kennedy 
Center  for  an  evening  performai  ice,  he 
has  had  to  pay  an  admission  of  $8  for 
some  of  the  performances  there  If  he 
goes  to  some,  he  pays  even  more.  I  lut  the 
part  that  is  going  to  be  open  intte  day- 
light hoiu^  is  a  monument  for  the  people 
of  the  country  to  see,  and  I  think  11  would 


be  highly  Inappropriate  for  us  to  charge 
people  to  come  In  to  the  Kennedy  Center, 
as  it  would  be  if  we  were  to  charge  them 
to  come  into  Arlington  Cemetery  to  see 
Kennedy's  grave,  or  to  see  the  Thomas 
Jefferson  Memorial,  or  to  see  the  other 
monuments.  This  Is  only  to  pay  the  cost 
of  the  care  and  the  maintenance  and  the 
security  of  the  monument. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  3^eld  further? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  yield  further  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  does  the  gentleman 
estimate  It  Is  going  to  cost  per  annum 
if  administered  through  the  Department 
of  the  Interior? 

Mr.  GRAY.  We  have  not  had  a  full 
year  of  operation.  We  cannot  give  any 
more  than  an  estimate,  but  I  can  give 
the  figures  of  what  It  cost  to  secure  other 
Washington  memorials.  It  Is  $512,000  for 
the  Washington  Mcmument,  and  $317,000 
for  the  Lincoln  Memorial.  It  will  be  a 
Uttle  more  here,  because  It  Is  a  bigger 
building,  and  there  wiU  be  a  reqidrement 
for  more  people  with  increased  visitors. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Maybe  it  will  be  $2  mil- 
lion or  $2.5  million  or  $3  million? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  think  that  would  be  a 
little  high.  I  would  say  somewhere  be- 
tween $1  million  and  $2  million.  It  Is  a 
guesstimate.  As  I  said,  we  have  not  had 
one  full  year  of  operation  in  order  to 
tell,  but  let  me  remind  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa,  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington  (Mrs.  Hansen ) 
is  handling  the  budget  for  the  National 
Park  Service,  and  I  can  assiire  the  gen- 
tleman that  the  gentlewoman  requires  a 
full  JiisUflcation  of  all  money  spent  for 
the  National  Park  Service,  and  she  wHl 
carefully  consider  this  matter  likewise. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  simply  is  an  effort 
to  get  the  operation  and  maintenance 
and  security  and  the  guide  service  of  the 
nonperf  orming  arts  section  of  the  Ken- 
nedy Center  away  from  the  management 
that  has  abused  that  privilege  and  serv- 
ice up  until  now.  We  feel  that,  with  this 
amendment,  we  will  put  that  service  into 
the  Park  Service  and  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  and  we  expect  the  same 
kind  of  exemplary  service  they  have 
given  over  the  years  in  other  kinds  of 
service,  such  as  at  the  Washington  Mon- 
ument and  the  Jefferson  Memorial,  and 
so  on. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  this 
amendment  and  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Ikfr.  HARSHA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  it  not  true  that  admis- 
sion is  charged  to  the  home  of  former 
President  Washington  at  Mount  Vernon? 
Is  it  not  true  that  there  Is  a  charge  to 
ride  the  elevator  to  the  top  of  the  Wash- 
ington Mounment?  Is  it  not  true  that 
there  is  an  admission  charge  to  see  the 
Lee  Mansion  in  Arlingtc«i  Cemetery? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  The  home  at  Mount 
Vernon  is  operated  by  a  historical 
society. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Still,  there  is  a  charge. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  That  is  right,  but  that 
Is  not  the  Park  Service  operation.  There 


Is  no  charge  by  the  Park  Service  either 
to  the  Jefferson  Manorial  or  the  Uncoln 
Memorial  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  ask  another  ques- 
tl(»i.  What  about  the  leasing  of  the  park- 
ing at  this  cultural  center?  Who  gets  the 
"gravy"  from  that?  It  that  operated  by 
I.T.  It  T.? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  No.  It  is  (derated  to  pay 
off  bonds  issued  to  finance  constructirai 
of  the  garage. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Gray)  to  answer 
that  question. 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  would  be  delighted  to  an- 
swer my  friend's  question. 

First  let  me  state  that  Mount  Vernon 
is  not  owned  by  the  Federal  Government, 
but  is  owned  by  a  group  of  ladies. 

Second  the  money  being  collected  In 
parking  fees  goes  to  retire  the  bonds,  and 
as  soon  as  the  bonds  are  amortized  the 
Kennedy  Center  Board  of  Trustees — and 
we  have  Members  of  Congress  serving  on 
that  board— If  they  want,  can  have  free 
parking.  The  fee  being  charged  now  is  to 
retire  the  bonds. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  many  hundreds  of 
years  of  parking  will  it  take  to  retire  the 
bonds? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  believe  they  are  20-year 
bonds,  and  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  will 
agree  that  the  Kennedy  Center  was  built 
to  last  several  hundred  years. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  that  get  us  our  $56 
million  back  in  behalf  of  the  taxpayers 
of  this  countnr? 

Mr.  GRAY.  It  will  recoup  the  under- 
writing of  the  bonds,  yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  will  not 
live  long  enough  to  see  it. 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  hope  so. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  try  to  be  brief. 

One  thing  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee said  was  that  once  and  for  all 
we  will  be  finished  with  payments  to  the 
Kennedy  Center.  I  was  not  privUeged  to 
be  in  ttie  Congress  at  the  time  the  au- 
thorization legislation  for  the  Kennedy 
Center  passed,  but  I  know  that  today 
there  is  in  excess  of  $4.5  million  still 
owed  (m  construction  costs  on  that 
center. 

I  have  a  particiilar  interest  in  this 
matter  since  one  of  the  major  industries 
in  my  own  district  in  New  York  is  owed  a 
substantial  amount  of  money  by  the 
Kennedy  Center. 

It  was  my  understanding  at  first — and 
I  must  admit  it  was  a  misunderstand- 
ing—that the  legislation  today  was  go- 
ing to  be  directed  toward  paying  these 
contracts  off,  that  were  used  in  the  con- 
struction, that  people  entered  into  In 
good  faith  in  constructing  the  Kennedy 
Center. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

I  was  the  original  author  of  the  legis- 
lation which  brought  about  the  Keimedy 
Center  and  I  served  as  a  trustee,  along 
with  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.    PRXLiNCHirrsBN)    the    gentleman 
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from    Wyoming    (Mr.    Roncauo)    and 
others. 

The  question  of  the  moneys  not  owing 
but  in  dispute  to  which  the  gentleman 
refers  is  not  at  all  relevant  to  this,  and 
nowhere  in  this  legldation  is  there  pro- 
vision for  payment  of  those  disputed  con- 
tracts. It  is  highly  likely  that  there  might 
be  some  litigation  with  respect  to  them. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments. 

I  am  aware  that  this  legislation  evi- 
dently does  not  speak  to  this,  but  when 
we  say  we  are  not  going  to  be  putting 
additional  moneys  into  this  it  should  be 
noted  that  there  is  more  than  $1,435,000 
owed  under  tlie  original  contracts  for  the 
construction  of  the  center. 

There  are  over  $3  million  owed  In 
delayed  claims  under  these  contracts. 
All  I  am  saying  is  that  the  UJ3.  Gov- 
ernment was  Involved  in  this  con- 
struction and  this  represents,  to  many 
industries  who  in  good  faith  went  ahead 
with  these  contracts  and  completed 
them,  a  substantial  amoimt  that  they 
are  not  now  being  paid. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  no  one  questions 
the  good  faith  of  those  contracts  the 
payment  for  wliich  is  in  dispute.  It  Is 
not  a  question  as  to  whether  the  contrac- 
tor Is  an  honest  person  or  not,  but  It  is 
a  question  as  to  whether  or  not  he  ful- 
filled bJa  oontract.  Those  which  have 
been  fulfilled  have  been  paid ;  those  which 
are  in  dispute  are  as  yet  unpaid  and  are 
the  subject  of  negotiation  and  possible 
UUgation. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  do  not  mean  to  dis- 
agree with  the  gentleman,  but  I  am  say- 
ing the  $1,435,000  is  not  in  dispute  in  this 
question.  The  areas  being  disputed  in- 
volve $3  million.  But  does  the  gentleman 
know  where  this  money  will  come  from 
if  it  does  not  come  from  the  Congress? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Will  the  genUeman 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Any  money  in  this  bill 
is  not — and  I  repeat  "is  not" — for  the 
retirement  of  construction  obligations 
The  only  money  in  this  bill  is  for  the 
reimbursement  of  expenses  incurred  in 
providing  giiide  services,  security,  and 
maintenance  to  that  portion  of  the  Ken- 
nedy Center  that  is  a  national  monu- 
ment; that  portion  which  is  related  to 
the  nonperforming  arts.  What  anybody 
has  told  you  or  your  clients  with  respect 
to  being  paid  on  a  construction  contract 
has  no  bearing  as  to  what  is  in  this  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  agree  with  the  gentleman,  and  I  am 
merely  saying  that  I  think  the  Congress 
also  ought  to  realize  that  it  should  pay 
off  these  honest  debts  that  were  in- 
curred. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  WUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey, 
the  author  of  the  legislation,  if  he  could 
expound  Just  briefly  on  what  he  refers 
to  as  possible  Utlgation.  As  a  member 
of  the  board  of  trustees,  could  he  eluci- 


date on  this  and  tell  us  wherein  there 
are  disputes  over  the  payment  of  obliga- 
tions and  where  will  they  get  the  money 
from  to  pay  what  might  be  a  contested 
contract? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  that  question  can- 
not be  answered  until  the  disputes 
arising  out  of  the  contracts  are  settled. 
No  one  questions  the  good  faith  of  the 
contractors.  There  are,  however,  and 
there  have  been,  however,  poor  perform- 
ances and  poor  construction  and  other 
matters  which  the  trustees  have  yet  to 
settle.  The  tnistees  are  represented  by 
counsel.  Counsel  is  negotiating,  and  I 
just  anticipate  in  the  final  analysis  that 
there  may  be  some  litigation. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  penultimate  word. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  the  puipose  of  the 
amendment  is  to  provide  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  mmperformlng  arts  aspects 
of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center.  These 
include  maintenance,  security.  Informa- 
tion, interpretation.  Janitorial  and  <Maer 
similar  services. 

When  the  Center  opened  last  year,  it 
quickly  became  apparent  that  the  provi- 
sions which  had  been  made  for  providing 
the  nonperforming  arts  functions  were 
inadeqiiate.  The  magnificence  of  the 
Center  made  it  a  stellar  attraction  for 
Americans  visiting  the  Nation's  Cai>itol. 
Crowds  far  exceeded  estimates.  Not 
surprisingly,  therefore,  provisions  made 
for  policing  and  security,  as  well  as  for 
maintenance  and  other  services  proved 
inadequate. 

I  want  to  stress  that  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about  here  is  those  functions  of  the 
Center  related  to  its  role  as  a  national 
memorial.  Performing  arts  acttvlUies 
would  naturally  be  paid  for  by  perform- 
ance admission  charges. 

As  a  stopgap  measure,  HJR.  10488  pro- 
vides $1.5  million  for  the  public  costs  of 
maintaining  and  operating  the  nonper- 
forming arts  functions  of  the  Center. 
The  authorization  is  for  fiscal  1972  only, 
however.  Clearly,  if  the  John  P.  Kennedy 
Center  Is  to  keep  its  doors  open  to  the 
visiting  public  in  the  future,  additional 
assistance  must  be  provided. 

That  such  financial  assistance  should 
be  contemplated  is  not  unreasonable. 
Other  memorials  located  In  the  Nation's 
Capitol  such  as  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment and  the  Lincoln  and  Jefferson  Me- 
morials receive  aid.  The  nonperforming 
arts  functions  of  the  John  F.  Kennedy 
Center  fall  into  the  same  category.  They 
are  publicly  related.  They  arise  from  the 
operation  of  the  Center  as  a  national  me- 
morial to  President  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy. 

The  authorization  provided  for  in  this 
amendment  is  for  a  single  fiscal  year. 
During  that  period,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing, the  Conunlttee  on  Public  Works  plans 
an  Indepth  study  of  the  operations  of 
the  Center.  From  that  study,  hopefully 
will  emerge  a  plan  for  assuring  effective 
managerial  controls  and  operating  effi- 
ciencies to.  the  years  ahead. 

During  the  intervening  period,  we  must 
provide  the  moneys  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  nonperforming  arts  national  me- 
morial functions  of  the  Kenne<^  Center. 


lliat  is  the  sole  purpose  of  my  amend- 
ment. 

I  urge  its  approval. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  genUeman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  GaAT) . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  CTerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  started  to  read  section  10. 

AlCENSKENT  OFTKXZD  BT    ICB.    HAIX 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  applicable  to  the  original 
section  9  as  printed  in  the  bill 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Section  9  has  beoi 
read.  The  Clerk  will  read  the  amendment 

■nxe  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hau.:  On  page 
28,  line  31,  strike  out  all  of  aectlon  9  through 
line  4  on  page  29  and  renumber  the  foUow- 
Ing  sections  accordingly. 

ponrr  or  onn 
Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  regret- 
fully rise  to  make  a  p(dnt  of  order  against 
the  amendment.  We  have  already  passed 
section  9. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  Is  correct.  The  amendment  fol- 
lows section  9.  Section  9,  accordingly, 
has  been  approved. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  in 
arguing  the  p<^t  of  order  that  I  was  on 
my  feet  and  standing  in  the  well.  The 
amendment  has  bem  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
involving  section  9. 

Obviously,  the  Chair  recognized  the 
chairman  of  the  c(Hnmittee  handling  the 
bill.  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, but  I  am  an  elected  Member  of  this 
House  and  I  have  the  right  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  I  was  standing  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  section  9. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  does  not 
wish  to  disagree  with  his  friend  from 
Missouri.  The  Chair  <mly  wishes  to  state 
that  in  accordance  with  the  psu-liamen- 
tary  procedures  the  Gray  amoidment 
added  a  new  section  10.  Because  of  that, 
of  course,  under  the  procedures,  section 
9  has  been  passed  and  taken  care  of. 

PASUAlfZirTART    INQX7IXT 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRBCAN.  The  genUeman  wiU 
state  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  gen- 
Ueman from  Illinois  who  is  handling  the 
bill  asked  unanimous  consent  that  the 
«itire  bill  be  considered  as  read  and  open 
for  amendment  at  any  point? 

The  CHAIR»«AN.  Ilie  Chair  will  state 
to  the  genUeman  from  Missouri  that  the 
gttiUeman  from  Illinois  requested  that 
secUcsi  9  be  considered  as  read  and  open 
for  amendment  at  any  place,  and  t.hu 
was  done.  Then  he  Immediately  pnvoeed 
a  new  amendment  which  Is  section  10  to 
the  bill. 

There  is  only  one  way  that  the  Chair 
can  honor  the  request  of  the  genUeman 
from  Bflissouri  and  that  is  if  the  genUe- 
man can  get  unanimous  consent  to  offer 
his  amendment.  The  Chair  would  be  glad 
to  honor  that  request. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  I  was  ready  to  offer  this 
amendment  which  deals  with  section  0 
as  printed,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
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we  revert  to  tbat  position  and  tha   my 
amendment  be  accepted  by  the  C  lalr 

Mr.  ORAY.  Mr.  Ch»lrman,  I  reluc- 
tantly object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  Is  h^d 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  aet\  read  as  foUows: 

Sac.  10.  Tills  Act  sliaU  become  effifetlve 
upon  enactment.  The  eSeoUve  date  of  MBly- 
Ing  the  rates  to  be  charged  punuant  tot  the 
reg^atlons  to  be  laa\ted  tinder  subaectloos 
(J)  and  (k)  of  section  210  of  the  Fed  nU 
Prc^>erty  and  Administrative  Services  Ao 
1949,  as  amended,  shell  be  as  determined 
the  Administrator  of  Oeneral  Serrloes  bu1 
eny  event  shall  not  be  later  than  the  bee  ^~ 
Ing  of  the  third  full  flsc*!  year  subsequ  nt 
to  the  enactment  thereof. 

Mr.  ORAY  (during  the  reading).  At. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  t  lat 
the  remainder  of  the  bill  be  oonsldeim  as 
read,  printed  In  the  Rccoao.  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  1 11- 
nols? 

PAII.IOMTOTABT    XNQUDIT 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving  he 
right  to  object  may  I  make  a  parllam  n- 
tary  Inquiry  as  to  whether  under  Jie 
chairman's  now  posed  unanlmous-o  in- 
sent  request  it  would  be  In  order  to  s  ib- 
mlt  an  amendment  to  the  original  sect  on 
9,  particularly  In  view  of  the  fact  t  lat 
the  goitleman  from  IIlln(^'  amendm  sit 
having  to  do  with  the  Department  of  he 
Interior  after  June  30.  1973,  Is  labi  led 
and  was  read  by  the  Clerk  as  section  10 
on  page  29? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  In  answer  to  Jie 
parliamentary  Inquiry,  the  Chair  reliic- 
tantly  holds  that  It  would  not  be  In  oi  ler 
to  go  back  to  sectl(m  9. 

If  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  wis  tes. 
and  if  he  has  a  new  amendment,  It  w(  uld 
be  In  order  to  propose  that  to  sectioi  11 
of  the  bill.  We  are  now  on  section  1  . 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  Chairman,  and 
I  withdraw  my  reservation.  J 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 

the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  ^- 

nols? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Aow 

occurs  on  the  committee  amendmen    In 

the  nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amen<  ed. 

The  committee  amendmoit  In  the  la- 

ture  of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  pas 

agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule.  Mie 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the 
Mr.  AspiNALL,  Chairman  of  the  Comiilt- 
tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  Statd  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  [bill 
(H H.  10488)  to  amend  the  Public  Biild- 
Ings  Act  of  1959.  as  amended,  to  provide 
for  financing  the  acquisition,  construc- 
tion, alteration,  maintenance,  opera'  Ion, 
and  protection  of  public  buildings,  and 
for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to  H>use 
Resolution  931,  he  reported  the  bill  I  ack 
to  the  House  with  an  amendiient 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  votf  de- 
manded on  any  amendment  to  the 
mlttee  amendment  In  the  nature 
substitute  adopted  In  the  Committee  of 


the  Whole?  If  not,  the  question  Is  on  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  rtaA  the 
third  time.   

Hie  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  0R08S.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  331.  nasrs  40,  not  voting  62. 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  115] 
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Abourezk 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson.  Ul. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews.  Ala. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunxlo 
Arends 
Aspln 
AsplnaU 
Baker 
Baring 
Barrett 
Beglch 
Belcher 
BeU 

Bennett 
Bergland 
Betu 
Blaggl 
Blsnton 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
BoUlng 
Bow 

Brademas 
Brasco 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl.  N.C. 
BroyhlU,  Vs. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Byron 
CabeU 
Caffery 
Carlson 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
ChappeU 
Chlsholm 
Clancy 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawson,Del 
Clevdand 
Collins,  m. 
CoUlns,Tez. 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyera 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Daniel.  Va. 
Daniels,  N.J. 
T>anlelson 
Davis.  Oa. 
Davis,  8.C. 
Davis.  Wis. 
delaOana 
Delaney 
DeUenback 
Delluma 


Denholm 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dtggs 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Dom 

Dow 

Downing 

Drlnan 

D\Uskl 

duPont 

Eckhardt 

■dmondson 

■dwards.Ala. 

Bdwards.  Calif. 

BUberg 

■rlenbom 

Bsch 

Kvans,  Colo. 

PasceU 

Flndley 

Pish 

Pisher 

Plood 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford,  Oerald  R. 

Ford, 

WUllamD. 
Foraythe 
Praser 

Freltnghuyaen 
Frensel 
Prey 
Pulton 
Puqua 
Oarmats 
Olalmo 
Oold  water 
Oonzales 
Ooodling 
Oraaso 
Gray 

Oreen,  Oreg. 
Oreen.  Pa. 
OrUnths 
Orover 
Oubeer 
Oude 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hal  pern 
HamUton 
Hammer- 

schmldt 
Hanley 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen.  Wash. 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Heinz 
HelstosU 
mcks.Mass. 
Hicks.  Wash. 
HUlls 
Hbgan 
HoUfleld 
Horton 
Hoamer 
Howard 
Hungate 
Bunt 


Jarman 

Johnson,  Gallf . 

Jonas 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kasen 

Keating 

Keith 

Kemp 

Kmg 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

KuykendaU 

LatU 

Leggett 

Lent 

Link 

Uoyd 

Long,  Md. 

Lujan 

MoOloakey 

McClure 

McColllster 

McCormack 

McCuUoch 

McDade 

MeOonald. 

Mich. 
McKvren 
McFMl 
McKay 
McKevltt 
McKlnney 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mallllard 
Mallary 


Mathlas,  Calif. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

MazBoU 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Mlkva 

Mmer.  Calif. 

MiUer.  Ohio 

MlUa.  Md. 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

IbUniihall 

MltcheU 

MlseU 

MoUoban 

Monagan 

Moorbead 

Morgan 

Morse 


Muiphy,  ni. 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedsi 

Nelsen 

NlchoU 

Obey 

O'Bara 

O'Konskl 

O'NeUl 


Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 


Pickle 

Pike 

Ptmle 

PodeU 

Poff 

FoweU 

Preyer.  N.O. 

Price,  m. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Puroell 

Qule 


RupiM 

St  Germain 


RandaU 

Bangel 

Beea 

Reld 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

BoberU 

Robinson,  Va. 

Roblaon.  N.T. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

RoncaUo 

Roonsy.  N.T. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Roaenthal 

Roetenkowskl 

Roush 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 


Alwug 

Archer 

Asbbrocric 

Blester 

Bray 

Brlnkley 

Camp 

Corner 

Oiane 

Dennis 

Duncan 

Gaydos 

Gibbons 

Gross 


Sarbanes 

Satterfleid 

SchneebeU 

Schwengtf 

Scott 

Seiberllng 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Sikes 

Slsk 

SkubiU 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  N.T. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Steed 

Steele 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Tex. 

Terry 

Thompson.  Oa. 

Thompaon.  NJ 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Thone 

NATS— 40 

Hall 

Hutchinson 

Jacobs 

Kyi 

Landgrebe 

Lennon 

McClory 

Martin 

Mathls.  Ga. 

Michel 

Montgomery 

Pelly 

Price,  Tex. 

Qulllen 

NOT  VOTXNO— 62 


Tleman 
UdaU 

VanDeerlln 

Vender  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Veysey 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Wampler 

Whalen 

WhaUey 

White 

Whltten 

WldnaU 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wilson.  Bob 

Winn 

Wour 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

WyUe 

Wyman 

Tates 

Tatron 

Young,  Tex. 

Zablockl 

Zion 

Zwach 


Rarick 
Rousaelot 
Ruth 
Ryan 
Scberie 
SchmltB 
SebeUus 
Spence 
Steiger.  Aria. 
Steiger.  Wis. 
Teague.  Calif. 
Young,  Fla. 
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Abbltt 

Abemsthy 

Ashley 

Badlllo 

Bevin 

Bingham 

Blackbxim 

Brooks 

Brown.  Mieh. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Carey,  N.T. 

Carney 

Clark 

Clay 

Colmer 

Culver 

Curlln 

Dent 

Dickinson 

Dowdy 

Dwyer 

Edwards.  La. 


Bihleman 

Bvlns.Tenn. 

Foimtaln 

Oallflanakls 

Gallagher 

Gettys 

GrllBn 

Harvey 

Hebert 

Henderson 

HuU 

Ichord 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Kee 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Long.  La. 

McMtUan 

Macdonald, 


Mills.  Ark. 

Nix 

Patman 

Poage 

Puclnskl 

Rlegle 

Baylor 

Scheuer 

Smith.  Calif. 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

J.Wmiam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stubblefleld 
Symington 
Ware 

Whltehurst 
Wilson, 

Charles  H. 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Dent  for,  with  Mr.  Henderson  against. 

Mr.  Kvlns  of  Tennessee  for.  with  Mr.  Foun- 
tain against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Charles  H.  WUson  with  Mr.  Smith  of 
California. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Whltehurst. 

Mr.  B«bert  with  Mr.  Dlcklnaon. 

Mr.  Abemethy  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Stokes  with  Mr.  Rlegle. 

tSi.  Jonee  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  OaU- 
flanakls. 

Mr.  Kyroe  with  Mr.  Orlffln. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachuaetta  with  Mrs. 
Dwyer. 

Mr.  Nlz  wl^  Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  Pudnakl  with  Mr.  Patman. 

Mr.  Qettys  with  Mr.  MUU  of  Arkansas. 
,    Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Baylor. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Ware. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  McMillan. 


Ifr.  Bevill  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  HuU. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  with  Mr.  J.  WOllam 
Stanton. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  MT.  IchonL 

Mr.  Landnmi  with  Mr.  Kee. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Colmer. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Oamey  with  Mr.  Badlllo. 

Mr.  Symington  with  Mr.  Scheuer. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Dowdy. 

Ux.  Oallagher  with  Mr.  Curlln. 

Mr.  Blngbion  with  Mr.  Abbltt. 

Mr.  Harvey  with  Mr.  St^hens. 

Mrs.  ABZUO  changed  her  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  House  Resolution  931,  the 
Committee  on  Public  W<n-ks  Is  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  the  bill 
S.  1736. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
blU. 

MOTION  OFPXRED  BT   MK.  Ca&T 

Mr.  ORAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  OiAT  moves  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  of  S.  1736  and  to  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  provisions  of  HJL  10488.  as 
passed,  as  follows: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "PubUc 
BuUdlngs  Amendments  of  1073". 

Sec.  a.  The  PubUc  BuUdlngs  Act  of  1968 
(73  Stat.  479).  as  amended  (40  UJ3.C.  601  et 
seq.) ,  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  strike  out  In  subsection  (b)  of  section 
4  the  figure  "#300.000"  and  insert  the  figure 
"«S00,000"  In  Ueu  thereof; 

(2)  strike  out  in  subsection  (a)  erf  section 
12  the  foUowlng:  "as  he  determlnee  neces- 
sary,"; 

(3)  Insert  at  the  end  of  section  13(c)  the 
foUowlng  sentence:  "In  developing  plans  for 
such  new  buUdlngs.  the  Administrator  shall 
give  due  consideration  to  ezoeUMice  of  archi- 
tecture and  deelgn.";  and 

(4)  section  7  Is  amended  to  raad  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Ssc.  7.  (a)  In  order  to  Insure  the  equitable 
distribution  of  public  buildings  thicnighout 
the  United  States  with  due  rsfazd  for  the 
comparative  urgency  of  need  for  such  buUd- 
lngs. except  aa  provided  In  seotlon  4.  no  wp- 
proprlatlon  shall  be  made  to  oonetruot,  altar, 
purchase,  or  to  acquire  any  buUdlng  to  be 
used  as  a  pubUc  biUldlng  whlcb  Involves  a 
total  ezpendltiue  in  excess  of  $600,000  If 
such  construction,  alteration,  purchase,  or 
acquisition  has  not  been  appnyvad  by  resolu- 
tions adopted  by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  R^ie- 
sent&tlves,  reqMOtlvcly.  No  apimiprlatlon 
sbaU  be  made  to  lease  any  space  at  an  aver- 
age anniua  rental  In  ezoeas  of  $600,000  for 
use  for  pubUo  purposes  If  such  lease  has  not 
been  approved  by  resoluUoas  adapted  by  the 
Committee  on  PubUc  Works  of  the  Senate 
and  House  ol  BepreaentaUves,  re(«>eotlvely. 
For  the  puipoae  of  securing  consideration  for 
such  i4>proTal,  the  Administrator  sbaU  trans- 
mit to  the  Congress  a  prospectus  of  the  pro- 
posed faelUty.  Including  (but  not  limited 
to)- 

"(1)  a  brief  description  ot  the  building  to 
be  constructed,  altersd.  purchased,  acquired, 
or  the  ^Moe  to  be  isassd  under  this  Act; 

"(2)  the  looatkm  of  th«  building  or  apace 
to  be  leased  and  an  eetanate  of  the  "»»^miim 
cost  to  the  United  States  of  the  facility  to 
be  oonstruoted.  altered,  purchased,  acquired, 
ortbeapaoetobeU 
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"(8)  a  comprehensive  plan  for  providing 
space  for  aU  aoveronwnt  oOoers  and  em- 
ployees in  the  locaUty  of  ttie  proposed  fa- 
culty or  the  spaoe  to  be  leased,  having  due 
regard  for  suitable  space  which  may  o(»itlnue 
to  be  avaUable  in  existing  Otovsmment- 
owned  or  occupied  buildings; 

"(4)  with  re^Mct  to  any  project  for  the 
oonstruetion,  alteration,  r"rrhasit.  or  acquisi- 
tion of  any  buUdlng,  a  statement  by  the 
Administrator  that  suitable  speoe  owned  by 
the  OoTemment  Is  not  available  and  that 
stiltable  rental  apace  Is  not  available  at  a 
price  commensurate  with  that  to  be  afforded 
through  the  i»oposed  ai«tlon:  and 

"(6)  a  statement  of  rents  and  other  hous- 
ing costs  ciurenUy  being  paid  by  the  Oov- 
emment  for  Federal  sgenoles  to  be  housed 
in  the  building  to  be  oonstmcted,  altered, 
purchased,  acquired,  or  the  qiaoe  to  be 
leased. 

"(b)  The  estimated  mayimnm  oost  of  any 
project  approved  under  Uils  section  as  set 
forth  In  any  pr«^>ectus  may  be  Increased  by 
an  amount  equal  to  the  peroentage  Inciease, 
if  any,  as  determined  by  the  Administrator. 
In  constnictlon  or  alteration  costs,  as  the 
case  may  be,  from  the  date  of  transmittal  of 
such  proq}ectus  to  Congress,  but  In  no  event 
shall  the  inoreose  authorised  by  this  sub- 
section exceed  10  per  centum  of  such  esti- 
mated maximum  ooet. 

"(c)  In  the  case  of  any  project  approved 
for  construction,  alteration,  or  acqiilsition 
by  the  Committees  on  PuUlc  Works  of  the 
Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
respectively,  in  accordance  with  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  for  which  an  appropria- 
tion has  not  been  made  within  one  year  atter 
the  date  of  such  approval,  either  the  Com- 
nUttee  .on  PubUc  Works  of  the  Senate  or  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  may  rescind,  by  resolution. 
Its  t^yproval  of  such  project  at  any  time 
thereafter  before  such  an  appropriation  has 
been  made." 

Sbc.  8.  Subsection  (f )  of  section  210  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  490 
(f)).  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)  (1)  There  is  hereby  established  In  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  on  such  date 
as  may  be  determined  by  the  Administrator, 
a  fimd  Into  which  there  shall  be  deposited 
the  foUowlng  revenues  and  coUeetlons: 

"(A)  User  charges  made  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (J)  of  this  seotlon  payable  In  ad- 
vance or  otherwise. 

"(B)  Proceeds  with  rsspect  to  building  sites 
authorised  to  be  leased  punuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  secUon.  and  proceeds  with 
respect  to  building  sites,  plans,  and  specifi- 
cations authorized  to  be  sold  punuant  to 
subsection   (h)    of  this  seotlon. 

"(C)  Receipts  from  carrlen  and  othera 
for  loss  of.  or  damage  to.  property  belonging 
to  the  fund. 

"  (3)  Moneys  deposited  into  the  fund  shaU 
be  available  for  expenditure  for  real  property 
management  and  rdated  activities  In  such 
amounts  as  are  qMclfled  In  annual  appropri- 
ations Acts  without  regard  to  fiscal  year 
limitations. 

"(3)  Thera  are  hereby  merged  with  the 
fund  established  under  this  subsection,  un- 
expended balances  of  (A)  the  Buildings 
Management  Fund  (Including  any  surplus 
therein) .  established  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section prior  to  Its  am«ulment  by  the  Pub- 
Uo BiUldlngs  Amendments  of  1973;  (B)  the 
Construction  Services  Fund,  created  by  sec- 
tion 9  of  the  Act  of  June  14.  1046  (60  SUt. 
369).  aa  amended;  and  (C)  any  funds  ap- 
propriated to  Oeneral  Services  Administra- 
tion under  the  headings  "Repair  and  Improve- 
ment of  PubUo  Buildings'.  'Construction. 
Public  Buildings  Projects',  'Sites  and  Sz- 
penses.  Public  Buildings  Projects'.  'Con- 
struction. Federal  Oflloe  Building  Numbered 
7,  Waahlngton.  District  of  Columbia',  and 
'Additional  Court  Faculties'.  In  any  appro- 


priation Acts  tat  the  yean  prior  to  the  fiscal 
year  in  «^Uch  the  funid  becooMs  operational. 
Tlie  fund  ahaU  aamime  aU  the  UablUtles,  ob- 
UgatloDS,  and  commitments  of  the  said  (1) 
BulUdnga  Management  Fund,  (3)  Construc- 
tion Services  Fund,  and  (3)  the  approprla- 
tlons  spedfled  In  (C)  hereof. 

"(4)  In  any  fiscal  year  there  may  be  de- 
posited to  nUaoellaneoas  tedpts  in  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  such  amount  as 
may  be  spedfled  In  i^yproprUtlon  Acts. 

"(5)  Nothing  In  UUs  section  shaU  preclude 
the  Administrator  from  providing  special 
services  not  Included  in  the  standard  level 
user  charge  on  a  reimbursable  basis  and  such 
relmbiirsements  may  be  credited  to  the  fund 
established  under  this  subsection." 

Ssc.  4.  Section  210  of  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1940,  as 
amended  (40  U.S.C.  400) .  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing two  new  subeections  reading  as  foUows: 
"(J)  The  AdnUnlstrator  is  authorised  and 
directed  to  charge  anyone  furnished  servloes. 
space,  quarten.  maintenance,  repair,  or  other 
facilities  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  spckoe 
and  services),  at  rates  to  be  determined  by 
the  Administrator  from  time  to  time  and 
provided  for  In  regulations  issued  by  him. 
Such  rates  and  charges  shaU  approximate 
ooDunercial  charges  for  comparable  space 
and  services,  exc^t  that  with  respect  to 
those  buildings  for  which  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services  as  responsible  for  alter- 
ations only  (as  the  term  'alter'  is  defined  in 
section  13(5)  of  the  PubUc  BuUdlngs  Act 
of  1950  (73  Stat.  479),  as  amended  (40  UJ3.C. 
612(5) ),  the  rates  charged  the  occupant  for 
such  services  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Admin- 
istrator so  as  to  recover  only  the  approxi- 
mate appUc&ble  cost  Incurred  by  him  in  pro- 
viding such  alterations.  The  Administrator 
may  exempt  anyone  from  the  charges  re- 
quired by  this  subsection.  To  the  extent  any 
such  exemption  is  granted,  impropriations 
to  the  General  Services  Administration  are 
authorized  to  reimburse  the  fund  for  any 
loss  of  revenue. 

"(k)  Any  executive  ageney,  other  than  the 
General  Services  Administration,  which  pro- 
vides to  anyone  space  and  services  set  forth 
in  subsection  (J)  of  this  section,  is  au- 
thorized to  charge  the  occupant  for  such 
space  and  servloes  at  rates  approved  by  the 
Administrates  and  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget.  Moneys  de- 
rived by  such  executive  agency  from  such 
rates  or  fees  shall  be  credited  to  the  appro- 
priation or  fund  InltlaUy  charged  for  pro- 
viding the  services,  except  that  amounts 
which  are  In  excess  of  actual  operating  and 
maintenance  costs  of  providing  the  service 
ShaU  be  credited  to  mIsoeUaneous  receipts 
unless  otherwise  authorized  by  law." 

Sac.  6.  (a)  Whenever  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services  determines  that  the  best 
Interests  of  the  United  States  wlU  be  servej 
by  taking  action  heraimder,  he  Is  authorized 
to  provide  q>ace  by  entering  into  purchase 
contracts,  the  terms  of  which  shaU  not  be 
more  than  thirty  yean  and  which  shaU 
provide  in  each  case  that  title  to  the  prop- 
erty ShaU  vest  In  the  United  States  at  or 
before  the  expiration  of  the  contract  term  and 
upon  fuUUlment  of  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions stipulated  In  each  of  such  purchase 
contracts.  Such  terms  and  conditions  shaU 
Indude  provision  for  the  application  to  the 
purdiase  price  agreed  upon  therein  at  In- 
stallment payments  made  thereunder.  Bach 
purchase  contract  authorized  by  this  sec- 
tion ShaU  be  entered  Into  punuant  to  the 
provisions  of  title  IH  of  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended.  If  any  such  contract  Is 
negotiated,  the  determination  and  ewtHTig^ 
supporting  such  negotiation  shaU  be 
promptly  reported  in  writing  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Public  Works  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Itei»esentatlves.  Proposals  for  pur- 
chase oontiacts  shall  be  aolldted  ttaoi.  the 
maximum  number  of  qualified  souroea  oon- 
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■Istent  with  the  nattire  and  requlremfots 
of  the  facility  to  be  procured. 

(b)  Each  suoh  purchase  oon tract  shal^ : 
olude  luch  provLslont  ac  the  Administrator 

of  Oeneral  Serylc«a,  In  bla  dlacretlon,  ^all 
deem  to  be  In  the  best  Intereata  of 
United  States  and  appropriate  to  secure  the 
performance  of  the  obllgatlona  Imposed  \n>on 
the  party  or  parties  that  shall  enter  T^^ 
such  agreement  with  the  United  Btttmi  No 
such  purchase  contract  ahaU  provide  fon  any 
payments  to  be  made  by  the  United  Si 
In  excess  of  the  amount  necessary,  ai  de- 
termined by   the  Administrator,   to— 

( 1 )  amortise  the  oost  of  oonstruotlc  a  of 
Improvemsmts  to  be  coostructed  plus  the 
fair  market  value,  on  the  date  of  the  ai  ree- 
ment,  of  the  site,  If  not  owned  by  the  Ui  ited 
States;  and 

(2)  provide  a  reasonable  rate  of  Int  srest 
on  the  outatandlng  principal  as  de<term  ined 
under  paragraph  ( 1 )  above;  and 

(3)  reimburse  the  contractor  for  the 
of  any  other  oMlgatlons  required  of 
under  the  oontraot,  Incdudlng  (but  not 
Ited  to)  payment  of  taxes,  costs  of  canting 
appropriate  Insurance,  and  costs  of  n  pair 
and  maintenance  If  so  required  of  the  con- 
tractor. 

(c)  Funds  available  on  the  date  of  en  ict- 
ment  of  this  subeeotlon  for  the  paymen  t  of 
rent  and  related  charges  for  premlsee,  wh  ith- 
er  appropriated  directly  to  the  Oeneral  S  irv- 
Ices  Art  ministration  or  to  any  other  agency 
of  the  Oovemment  and  received  by 
Administration  for  such  purpose,  may  be 
llzed  by  the  Administrator  of  General  dsrv- 
loes  to  make  payments  beoomlzkg  due  1  rotn 
time  to  time  from  the  United  States  as  ;ur- 
rent  charges  In  connection  with  agreem  mts 
entered  into  under  authority  of  this  section. 

(d)  With  respect  to  any  Interest  In  [real 
property  acquired  under  the  provlsloi  s  of 
this  section,  the  same  shall  be  Bubje<  t  to 
State  and  local  taxes  until  title  to  the  i  ame 
shall  pass  to  the  Oovemment  of  the  Ui  ilted 
States. 

(e)  For  the  purpose  of  purchase  coni  "acts 
provided  for  In  this  section  for  the  ere  !tlon 
by  the  contractor  of  buildings  and  Imp  ove- 
ments  for  the  use  of  the  United  States  the 
Administrator  Is  authorized  to  enter  Into 
agreements  with  any  person,  oopartnerihlp, 
corporation,  or  other  public  or  private  entity, 
to  effectuate  any  of  the  purposes  of  jthls 
section;  and  It  further  authorized  to  trlng 
about  the  development  and  Improvemert  of 
any  land  owned  by  the  United  States  and  un- 
der the  control  of  the  Oeneral  Services  Ad- 
ministration Including  the  demolition  of  ob- 
solete and  outmoded  structures  situ  kted 
thereon,  by  providing  tor  the  construe  Ion 
thereon  by  others  of  such  structures  ant)  fa- 
cilities as  shall  be  the  subject  of  the  ap- 
plicable purchase  contracts,  and  by  mal  ing 
available  such  plans  and  specifications  foi  the 
construction  of  a  public  building  thereon  as 
the  Oovemment  may  possess.  Projects  hi  ire- 
tofore  approved  pursuant  to  the  provlsl  sns 
of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959,  as  am«  3d- 
ed  (40  U.S.C.  601  et  seq.) ,  may  be  construe  ted 
under  authority  of  this  section  without  1  iir- 
ther  approval,  and  the  proepectusee  subs  ilt- 
ted  to  obtain  such  approval  shall  for  all  p  ur- 
poses,  be  considered  as  prospectuses  for  the 
purchase  of  space,  except  that  any  such  proj- 
ect shall  be  subject  to  the  requirement^  of 
section  7(b)  of  the  Public  Buildings  Aci  of 
1969,  as  amended,  based  upon  an  estims  ted 
maximum  cost  increased  by  not  more  tl  tan 
an  average  of  10  per  centum  per  year,  bz- 
cluslve  of  financing  or  other  costs  attrl  >u- 
table  to  the  use  of  the  method  of  oonsti  ac- 
tion authorised  by  this  section. 

(f )  Except  tar  previously  approved  p:  os- 
pectuses  referred  to  In  (e)  above,  no  i  ur- 
chase  ooutraet  ahaU  be  entered  into  p\irsv  int 
to  the  authority  ol  thla  eeetkm  until  a  p  oa- 
pectus  therefor  has  been  submitted  and  ip- 
proved  In  accordance  with  eeotlon  7  of  the 
Public  BuUdlngs  Act  of  1969.  as  ameni  ed. 


and  each  such  prospectus  shall  be  limited  to 
publlo  buildings  generally  suitable  for  offloe 
or  storage  space  or  both  and  any  other  type 
Of  public  bulldlBg  that  it  speclflcally  ap- 
proved by  resolution  adopted  by  the  Coaimtt- 
tee  on  Public  Works  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  BepreeentatlTee  for  a  purchue  con- 
tract under  this  section. 

(g)  No  purehaee  oontract  shaU  be  entered 
Into  under  the  authority  granted  under  this 
section  after  the  end  of  the  third  fiscal  year 
which  begins  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section. 

(h)  No  purchase  oontract  shall  be  entered 
Into  imder  this  section  until  It  has  been  au- 
thorised by  reeolutlons  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mitteee  on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Repreeentatlves,  respectively. 

Ssc.  6.  (a)  The  Postmaster  General  of  the 
United  States  Postal  Service  shall  convey  to 
the  city  of  Carbondale,  Illinois,  all  right, 
title,  and  mtereet  of  the  United  States  and 
such  Postal  Service,  In  and  to  the  real  prop- 
erty (Including  any  Improvements  thereon) 
In  Carbondale,  nimols,  bounded  by  old  West 
Ifaln  street  on  the  south,  Olenvlew  Drive 
on  the  west,  Illinois  Route  13  and  access  road 
to  Murdale  Shopping  Center  on  the  north, 
and  by  Tezaoo  Service  Station  and  residences 
on  the  north,  approximately  808  feet  on  the 
east,  626  feet  on  the  south,  430  feet  on  the 
west  and  with  an  irregular  botindary  on  the 
north,  a  total  area  of  approximately  191,100 
square  feet.  The  exact  legal  description  of 
the  property  shall  be  determined  by  the  Poet- 
master  Oeneral.  without  coat  to  the  city  of 
Carbondale.  Illinois.  Such  conveyance  shall 
be  made  without  payment  of  monetary  con- 
sideration and  on  condition  that  such  prop- 
erty shall  be  used  solely  for  public  park  pur- 
poses, and  If  It  ever  ceases  to  be  used  for 
such  purpose,  the  title  thereto  shall  revert 
to  the  United  States  which  shall  have  the 
right  of  Immediate  reentry  thereon. 

(b)(1)  The  United  States  Postal  Service 
shall  grant  the  city  of  New  York,  without 
reimbursement,  air  rights  for  public  housing 
purposes  above  the  postal  faculty  to  be  con- 
structed on  the  real  propntj  bounded  by 
Twenty-eighth  and  Twenty-ninth  Streets, 
Ninth  and  Tenth  Avenues.  In  the  city  of 
New  York  (the  Morgan  Annex  site),  such 
faculty  to  be  designed  and  oonatruoted  in 
such  manner  as  to  permit  the  buUdiug  by 
the  city  of  New  York  of  a  high-rise  residen- 
tial tower  thereon,  provided  that — 

(A)  The  city  of  New  York  ahall  grant  to 
the  Postal  Service  withoui  reimbursement 
exclusive  use  of  Twenty-ninth  Street,  be- 
tween Ninth  and  Tenth  Avenues  In  the  city 
of  New  York,  such  use  to  be  Irrevocable  un- 
less the  Postal  Service  sells,  leasee,  or  other- 
wise disposes  of  the  Morgan  Annex  site:  and 

(B)  The  city  of  New  York  shall  agree  to 
reimburse  the  Postal  Service  for  the  addi- 
tional cost  of  designing  and  constructing  the 
roundatlons  of  Its  facility  so  as  to  render 
them  Mumble  of  supporting  a  residential  tow- 
er above  the  faculty,  and  shall  Issue  any 
permits,  licenses,  easements  and  other  au- 
thorizations which  may  be  necessary  or  inci- 
dent to  the  construction  of  the  postal  fa- 
culty. 

(3)  If  within  34  months  after  the  city  of 
New  York  has  compiled  with  the  provisions 
of  paragraphs  (A)  and  <B)  of  subsection 
(d)(1)  of  this  section,  the  United  States 
Postal  Service  has  not  awarded  a  contract 
for  the  construction  of  its  facility,  the  Postal 
Service  shaU  convey  to  the  dty  of  New  York, 
at  the  fair  market  value,  all  right,  title  and 
Interest  In  and  to  the  above-described  real 
property.  Suoh  conveyance  shall  be  made  on 
the  condition  that  such  property  shall  be 
used  solely  for  public  bousing  purposes,  and 
If  public  housing  Is  not  constructed  on  the 
property  within  five  years  after  tlUe  Is  con- 
veyed to  the  city  of  New  York  or  if  there- 
after the  property  ever  ceases  to  be  used  for 
stieh  purposes,  title  thereto  shaU  re/ert  to 
the  Postal  Service,  which  shaU  have  the  right 
of  immediate  raentry  thereon. 


Sic.  7.  To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Public  Buildings  Amendments  of  1973,  the 
Administrator  of  Oeneral  Services  shall  Issue 
such  regulations  as  he  deems  necessary.  Such 
regulaUons  shaU  be  coordinated  with  the 
OfBce  oI  Management  and  Budget,  and  the 
rates  established  by  the  Administrator  of 
Oeneral  Services  pursuant  to  section  310(J) 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1940,  as  amended,  shaU  be 
approved  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget. 

Sxc.  8.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  the  House  Offloe  Building 
Oonunlssion  is  authorized  (1)  to  use,  to  such 
extent  as  it  may  deem  necessary,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  ofllce  and  other  accom- 
modations for  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  buUding,  known  as  the  Congressional 
Hotel,  acquired  by  the  Oovemment  In  1967 
as  part  of  Lot  20  in  Square  692  in  the  Dis- 
trict otr  Columbia  under  authority  of  the  Ad- 
ditional House  Ofllce  BuUding  Act  of  1965  and 
(2)  to  direct  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to 
lease,  at  fair  market  value,  for  suoh  other  use 
and  under  such  terms  and  conditions  and  to 
such  parties  as  such  Coounisslon  may  au- 
thorize, any  space  In  such  buUding  not  re- 
quired for  the  aforesaid  purpose. 

(b)  Any  space  In  such  biiUdlng  used  for 
ofBce  and  other  accommodations  for  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  a  part  of  the  "House  Office  Buildings" 
and,  as  such,  shaU  be  subject  to  the  laws, 
rules,  and  regulaUons  applicable  to  those 
buUdinga. 

Ssc.  0.  Section  8  of  the  John  F.  Ketmedy 
Center  Act,  as  amended  (72  Stat.  1969)  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "(a)"  immediately  af- 
af  ter  "Sxc.  8"  and  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  foUowlng  new  subsection: 

"(b)  There  Is  hereby  authcnlzed  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Board  not  to  exceed  $1,- 
600,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 

1973,    for    the    public    costs    of    mittnt^lntTig 

and  operating  the  noxqMrforming  arts  func- 
tions otf  ttie  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the 
Petformlng  Arts." 

Ssc.  10.  Section  6  of  the  John  F.  Kennedy 
Center  Act,  as  amended.  (73  SUt.  1908)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  th« 
following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  acting 
throuCh  the  National  Park  Service,  shall  pro- 
vide maintenance,  security,  information,  in- 
terpretation. Janitorial  and  aU  other  services 
neoeseary  to  the  non-performing  arts  func- 
tions of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts.  There  is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  iHltproiirUted  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  SO,  1978,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying 
out  this  subseoClon." 

Sxc.  11.  This  Act  shall  become  effecUve 
upon  enactment.  The  effeotlve  date  of  apply- 
ing the  rates  to  be  charged  ptusuant  to  the 
regulations  to  be  issued  under  subsections 
(J)  and  (k)  of  section  310  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1940.  as  amended,  shall  be  as  determined  by 
the  Administrator  of  Oeneral  Servloes  but  in 
any  event  shall  not  be  later  than  the  be- 
ginning of  the  third  fuU  fiscal  year  subse- 
quent to  the  enactment  thereof. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  and  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  10488)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  imani- 
mcus  consent  that  aU  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  during  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  on  the  bill  just  passed. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  D- 
llnols? 

Iliere  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  PKPPKK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  in 
my  ofBce  seeing  constituents  and  missed 
rollcall  114.  Had  I  been  present.  I  would 
have  voted  "nay." 


COMMUTER  TAX  UNDER  THE  GUISE 
OP  POLLUTION  CONTROL 

(Mr.  SCOTT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  District  of  Columbia  City  Council 
proposed  another  conunuter  tax  under 
the  guise  of  pollution  control.  You  will 
recall  a  few  years  ago  the  city  proposed 
a  payroll  tax.  Congress  refused  to  ap- 
prove it.  Then  they  proposed  a  similar 
measure  but  called  it  a  reciprocsd  tax. 
Congress  did  not  approve  that  either. 
Now  the  council  proposes  to  bypass  the 
Congress  by  using  a  subterfuge — an  sil- 
leged  air  pollution  regulation  wliich  will 
cost  50  cents  for  each  car  parked  for  a 
given  period  of  time  on  commercial 
parking  lots,  with  the  warning  that  it 
will  soon  be  raised  to  $1.  This  is  still  a 
commuter  tax,  meant  to  tax  the  persons 
who  live  in  the  suburbs  but  work  in  the 
city.  Mr.  Speaker,  psu-ked  cars  do  not 
pollute.  There  Is  no  tax  suggested  for 
cars  which  drive  aroimd  the  city  all  day 
polluting  the  atmosphere  but  they  are 
taxed  when  they  are  parked  with  the 
motors  turned  off.  It  could  be  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  exclusive  Jurisdiction  of 
the  CcHigress  over  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia or  it  could  be  an  effort  to  pres- 
sure the  Congress  into  increasing  the 
Federal  pajmient  but  regardless  of  the 
purpose,  it  raises  a  question  of  whether 
the  interest  of  the  city  is  served  by  an- 
tagonizing the  suburban  areas  rather 
than  attempting  to  work  with  suburban 
Maryland  and  Virginia.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion in  my  mind  that  this  Is  a  revenue 
measure  rather  than  a  tax  for  the  pur- 
pose of  regulating  air  pollution. 

In  a  Washington  Star  editorial  on 
March  31,  retiring  Chairman  Gilbert 
Hahn.  who  apparently  is  pushing  this 
matter  stated:  First,  it  will  raise  $38  mil- 
lion a  year — ^thls  figure  apparently  was 
predicated  on  a  $l-per-day  tax;  second. 
It  will  discourage  dally  automobile  com- 
muting and,  third,  it  will  tap  some  of 
those  pesky  suburban  commuters  who 
work  downtown.  The  chairman  does  not 
appear  to  be  talking  about  a  tax  imposed 
for  the  purpose  of  reducing  air  pollution 
but  a  revenue  measure  and  Congress  still 
has  exclusive  legislative  Jurisdiction  over 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  busi- 
ness community  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Is  opposed  to  this  tax  and  again, 
quoting  from  the  Washington  Star  of 
April  5,  many  businessmen  have  indi- 
cated'that  their  leases  in  the  District  of 
C<dumbia  will  not  be  renewed  if  this  tax 
Is  Imposed.  The  business  community  also 
OQotends  that  the  council  does  not  have 
the  power  to  enact  such  a  tax.  Of  course. 


the  city  coimcU  has  only  approved  the 
matter  at  its  first  reading  and  it  may  be 
that  final  approval  will  not  be  given  until 
a  new  chairman  of  the  city  council  is 
confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  opinion,  this  is 
clearly  a  prerogative  of  the  Congress  and 
the  city  council  is  flaunting  this  preroga- 
tive. Anticipating  the  possibility  of  such 
an  event  occurring,  last  week  I  Intro- 
duced a  measure.  HM.  14340— the  text 
of  which  is  inserted  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks — ^which  would 
remove  all  doubt  regarding  the  authority 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  levy  this 
tax. 

All  of  us  are  concerned,  Mr.  Spefiker, 
about  traffic  congestion  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Work  has  been  underway  for 
a  period  of  time  to  construct  a  much 
needed  subway  system.  The  use  of  buses 
and  rail  transportation  should  be  en- 
couraged but  until  some  substitute  is 
found,  people  are  going  to  have  to  con- 
tinue to  use  their  automobiles  to  get  to 
and  from  work.  Whether  or  not  there 
should  be  a  commuter  tax  rests  with  the 
Congress.  Of  course.  I  am  strongly  op- 
posed to  such  a  measure.  The  (ingress 
should  not  permit  an  assumption  of  its 
perogatlve  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
Council  under  the  guise  of  reducing  pol- 
lution in  the  city.  Therefore.  I  have  today 
talked  with  the  chairman  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Committee  and  also  for- 
mally called  my  bill  to  his  attention  and 
requested  a  prompt  hearing. 

All  of  the  Members  from  Virginia  and 
Maryland  have  strongly  opposed  the  con- 
cept of  a  commuter  tax,  because  our  con- 
stituents pay  local.  State,  and  Federal 
taxes  where  they  live.  I  would  hope  that 
this  matter  can  be  resolved,  however, 
within  the  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mittee and  that  the  Congress  will  work  its 
will  rather  than  to  permit  a  decision  af- 
fecting the  Members  of  this  House,  its 
staff,  and  the  employees  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  be  determined  without  legislative 
authorization. 

The  text  of  HJl.  14340  foUows: 

H.R.  14340 
A  bill  to  limit  the  authority  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  with 
req>eet  to  the  levying  and  collecting  of 
certain  taxes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amerloa  in  Congress  assembled.  That  not- 
withstanding any  other  provisl(MX  of  law,  the 
District  of  Columbia  Council  shall  not — 

(1)  change  the  rate  or  application  of  any 
existing  tax,  license,  or  other  fee  imposed  in 
the  District  of  Columbia;  or 

(3)  impose  any  new  tax,  Uoeose,  or  other 
fee  in  the  District  of  Ocdumbla; 
If  a  primary  purpoee  at  such  tax,  license,  or 
other  fee  Is,  or  the  effect  of  the  imposition  of 
such  tax,  Ueense,  or  other  fee  oould  reaaon- 
ably  have  been  foreseen  to  result  In,  the  reg- 
ulation of  the  flow  or  use  of  motor  vehicles  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 


REMOVING  BARRIERS  TO  LOW-  AND 
MODERATE-INCOME  HOUSING 

(Mr.  BADILLO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matto'.) 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  l^^eaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  bill  whose  purpoae  Is 


to  give  substance  to  the  promise  of  equal 
housing  opportunity  which  has  been 
repeatedly  oiacted  into  law  by  the 
Congress. 

This  bill  has  two  main  thrusts:  it  pro- 
hibits the  use  of  zoning,  subdivlaion  con- 
trols, or  building  codes  to  prevent  de- 
vel<^iment  of  low-  and  moderate-inocmie 
housing  outside  the  core  cities,  and  it 
directs  the  Departanmt  of  Housing  and 
Urbcm  Development  and  other  Federal 
agencies  to  give  top  priority  in  award- 
ing Federal  grants  and  loans  to  those 
communities  having  comprehensive  de- 
veloiHnent  plans  for  such  housing. 

I  offer  this  legislati(«i  as  a  direct  chal- 
lenge to  the  administration  and  to  those 
in  the  Congress  who  support  its  so-called 
emergency  moratorium  on  school  bus- 
ing. If  they  really  believe  in  Integrated 
education,  and  oppose  busing  on  other 
grounds,  then  they  should  suppoi-t  this 
bill,  because  it  will  remove  those  housing 
barriers  that  have  prevented  the  inte- 
gration of  our  schools.  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  leadership  of  the  House  and  the 
leadership  of  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees will  schedule  this  bill  for  action  so 
that  we  may  have  a  record  vote  on  both 
bills  oa  the  same  day. 

In  this  way.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  dem- 
onstrate to  the  American  iieople  and  to 
the  nations  of  the  world  whether  or  not 
racism  is  involved  in  the  busing  dis- 
pute, whether  or  not  the  Congress  in- 
tends to  keep  the  poor  locked  into  urban 
ghettos,  and  whether  or  not  the  Con- 
gress will  live  up  to  its  promises  for  equal 
housing  opportunity. 

I  am  prepared  to  offer  this  bill  as  an 
amendment  to  the  administration's  bus- 
ing moratorium  legislation,  should  that 
be  brought  before  the  House,  and  I  am 
also  prepared  to  offer  It  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  omnibus  housing  Ull  now 
before  the  Committee  on  Bnj»iriner  m^d 
Currency. 

Should  it  become  necessary,  I  am  also 
prepcu«d  to  seek  a  direct  discharge  of 
this  legislation  and  should  that  cmne 
about,  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  wheth- 
er those  who  signed  the  discharge  peti- 
Uoa  on  the  antibuslng  constituticmal 
amendmmt  will  also  sign  a  discharge 
petition  in  t>rtialf  of  equal  housing  op- 
portunity. 

I  present  for  inclusion  in  the  Rxcord 
the  text  of  my  bill,  which  will  be  circu- 
lated among  my  colleagues  for  coepon- 
sorship: 

H.B.— 

A  bUl  to  prohibit  States  and  political  sub- 
divisions from  discriminating  against  low 
and  moderate  Income  housing,  and  to  give 
a  priority  In  determining  ellglbUity  for  as- 
sistance imder  various  Federal  programs 
to  political  subdivisions  which  submit 
plans  for  the  Inclusion  of  low  and  moderate 
Income  bousing  in  their  development 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Dntted  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)  no 
State  or  general  or  special  purpose  unit  of 
local  government  (or  other  agency  having 
official  Jurisdiction  over  one  or  nu>re  regions 
or  subareas  within  a  State  or  States)  shall, 
in  the  exercise  of  powers  with  reqitect  to 
planning,  zoning,  subdivision  controls, 
building  codes  or  permits,  or  other  matters 
affecting  land  use,  prevent  the  reasonable 
provision  of  low  and  moderate  Income  hous- 
ing in  undeveloped  or  predominantly  unde- 
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veloped  parts  of  any  community  w1  ihin  « 
metropolitan  ar«a  aa  daflned  In  sub  lectlon 
(b) ,  or  discriminate  In  any  other  way  on  the 
basis  of  amount,  type,  looatlon,  or  other- 
wise) against  low  or  moderate  Incomt  hous- 
ing in  any  such  community. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  t£  i  term 
"metropolitan  area"  means  any  city  i  r  mu- 
nicipality having  a  population  of  lOQ  000  or 
more  (as  determined  on  the  basis  of  tt  t  most 
recent  decennial  census) ,  together  m  th  all 
general  of  special  purpose  units  of  loo  J  gov- 
ernment located  within  a  SO-mlle  rai  ius  of 
such  city  or  municipality  (whether  >r  not 
located  within  the  same  State). 

(c)(1)  If  the  Attorney  General  t  the 
United  States,  after  constiltatlon  wl  b  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  I>  irelop- 
ment,  believes  that  the  provisions  of  i  ibeec- 
tlon  (a)  bave  been  or  are  being  vlola<  Bd,  he 
may  bring  a  civil  action  In  any  appn  prlate 
United  States  district  coiirt  to  enforo  com- 
pliance with  such  provisions. 

(2)  Any  person  who  would  be  a  islsted 
(financially  or  otherwise)  In  obtalnln  ;  suit- 
able housing,  or  would  derive  any  other 
benefit,  direct  or  indirect,  by  or  fro  n  the 
provision  of  low  or  moderate  Income  h  tuslng 
(or  additional  low  or  moderate  Income  bous- 
ing) In  any  community  within  a  met  opoll- 
tan  area  as  defined  In  subsection  (b  ,  and 
who  believes  that  the  provisions  of  s  ibsec- 
tlon  (a)  have  been  or  are  being  violate  I  with 
respect  to  such  community  In  a  way  which 
effectively  deprives  him  of  such  assi  itance 
or  benefit,  may  bring  a  civil  action  \  a  any 
appropriate  United  States  district  oouri  with- 
out regard  to  the  amount  in  controve  sy,  or 
In  any  appropriate  State  or  local  co  irt  of 
general  Jurisdiction,  to  enforce  comi  llance 
with  such  provisions  or  obtain  other  e  |ulta- 
ble  or  preventive  relief  under  this  m  ctlon, 
and  may  request  such  relief  In  any  court 
whenever  relevant  In  connection  with  a  de- 
fense to  any  suit  or  action  brought  a  ralnst 
such  person  in  that  court. 

Sac.  a.  (a)  In  the  administration  <  r  any 
Federal  program  providing  assistance  (  n  the 
form  of  loADs,  grants,  or  otherwise)  to  assist 
In  the  construction  or  devtiopment  of  tious- 
Ing,  or  In  carrying  out  open-space  or  irbcm 
development  projeota,  or  for  the  plann  Dg  or 
construction  of  hospitals,  airports,  lib  arlea, 
water  supply  or  distribution  facilities,  i  >wer- 
age  facilities  or  waste  treatment  works,  high- 
ways, traDq;>ortatlon  facilities,  law  en:  oroe- 
ment  f  adlitiee,  or  water  development  oi  land 
conservation  projects,  or  elementary  an<  i  sec- 
ondary schools,  colleges  and  unlver  Itles, 
pre-achool  and  day  care  faculties,  and  1 1  the 
administration  of  the  Federal  prograi  vi  of 
mortgage  Insurance  and  loan  guarantee  i  un- 
der the  National  Housing  Act  and  i  inder 
chapter  37  of  title  38.  United  States  O  de,  a 
priority  shall  be  given  (as  provided  In  sub- 
section (b) )  to  applications  made  wl9i  re- 
spect to  property  located  within  the 
diction  or  boundaries  of  any  general  orl  spe- 
cial purpose  unit  of  local  government  Hn  a 
metropolitan  area  as  defined  In  subeeetlon 
(d)  (or  other  agency  having  official  Ji 
diction  over  one  or  more  regions  or  sub*  i 
Including  at  least  one  metropolitan  an  t  as 
•o  defined,  within  a  State  or  States)  v  iloh 
has  drawn  up,  submitted,  and  had  appr  rved 
by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, or  which  Is  subject  to  the  Ji  rls- 
dlctlon  of  an  areawlde  agency  that  ezer  leas 
powers  with  respect  to  planning,  aoi  Ing. 
subdivision  controls,  building  codes  or  ler- 
mlts,  or  other  matters  affecting  land  lu  i  In 
the  area  which  such  unit  or  agency  rt  ire- 
■ents  and  has  drawn  up,  submitted,  and  Ixad 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Hoiislng  uid 
Urban  Development,  a  plan  or  plans — 

( 1 )  speclflcally  providing  for  the  Incli 
of  low  and  moderate  Income  housing 
anas  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  such 
agency  that  are  undeveloped  or 
aantly  undeveloped  but  that  are  In  the 
of  dtvelopmeot.  In  a  manner  oonslatent ' 


any  local  comprehensive  or  master  planning 
for  such  areas;  and 

(3)  proTKUag,  with  respect  to  the  areas 
within  the  JtuladlcUon  of  suOb  unit  or 
agency  In  which  little  or  no  vacant  land  Is 
avaUable  for  low  and  moderate  income  hous- 
ing because  of  eziatlng  density  and  land  use, 
for  ootnpensatory  arrangements  with  other 
localltiea  within  the  same  metropolitan  area 
still  having  aTallaM*  vacant  land  toe  the 
construction  of  law  and  moderate  inoome 
h<wislng  In  those  looaUttes,  so  that  no  metro- 
politan  area  (as  defined  in  subaaetlon  (d) ) 
will  be  left  without  a  proportionate  and 
well-distributed  number  of  units  of  low  and 
moderate  inoome  bousing. 

Any  plan  or  compensatory  arrangement 
described  In  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be 
designed  to  avoid  the  concentration  of  low 
and  moderate  Income  housing  within  any 
fixed  geographical  boundaries  in  any  metro- 
politan area;  and  any  unit  or  agency  which 
enters  into  a  compensatory  arrangement 
with  another  locality  or  localities  for  the  pro- 
vision of  low  and  moderate  Income  housing 
because  its  current  density  and  land  use 
precludes  the  construction  of  additional  low 
and  moderate  Income  housing  within  Its 
boundaries  shall,  when  currently-iised  sites 
become  vacant,  make  every  effort  to  Include 
such  housing  within  its  boundaries. 

(b)  Each  unit  or  agency  which  draws  up 
a  plan  or  enters  into  an  arrangement  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  submit  such  plan  or 
arrangement  to  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  for  his  approval. 
Upon  such  approval,  all  officers  and  agen- 
cies of  the  United  States  shall  give  priority, 
including  all  possible  special  consideration 
and  preference,  to  any  applications  sub- 
mitted by  such  unit  or  agency  for  assistance 
under  any  Federal  law  or  program  In  con- 
nection with  the  construction  or  develop- 
ment of  hoiising,  the  carrying  out  of  open- 
space  or  urban  development  projects,  the 
planning  or  construction  of  hospitals,  air- 
port, libraries,  water  supply  or  distribution 
facilities,  sewerage  facilities  or  waste  treat- 
ment works,  highways,  transportation  fa- 
cilities, law  enforcement  facilities,  or  water 
development  or  land  conservation  projects, 
or  the  planning  or  carrying  out  of  any  other 
iirban  or  areawlde  development  programs 
or  projects,  with  emphasis  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  a  sufficiently  stable  neighborhood 
possessing  an  adequate  level  of  amenities 
for  all  residents  of  the  area  or  areas  involved. 

(c)  (1)  No  plan  described  in  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  unless 
it  Is  accompanied  by  satisfactory  assuranoee 
that  all  low  and  moderate  Inoome  housing 
constructed  in  accordance  therewith,  other 
than  housing  which  (under  applicable  State 
or  local  law)  Is  specifically  exempt  from  tax 
or  subject  to  tax  only  In  reduced  amounts 
or  at  reduced  rates,  will  pay  Its  full  share 
of  any  local  real  estates  taxes  which  are  gen- 
erally applicable  to  housing  of  the  type  in- 
volved. 

(3)  Where  any  of  the  housing  Involved  Is 
low-rent  public  housing  which  is  exempt 
from  real  and  personal  property  taxes  levied 
or  Imposed  by  the  State,  city,  county,  or 
other  political  subdivision  In  which  the  proj- 
ect is  located,  the  plan  may  be  approved  only 
if  the  public  hoTising  agency  having  Juris- 
diction over  the  projset  Is  required  to  make 
payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  with  reqwct  to  the 
project  and  the  amount  of  such  payments 
is  Increased  by  not  less  than  10  per  centum 
each  year  until  such  time  (not  later  than  10 
years  after  the  first  such  increased  payment) 
as  the  amount  of  suoh  paymanta  equala  the 
full  amount  of  auoh  taxes  which  would  be 
paid  with  reipeet  to  the  project  ezoept  for 
the  exempticm.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  Secretary  may  c»um  or 
permit  any  oootraet  tar  annual  oontrlhu- 
tions  which  may  be  ontatanding  with  re- 
spect to  the  project  to  be  amended  in  order 


to  conform  with  the  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph, and,  if  conformity  with  such  provi- 
sions would  require  an  increase  in  the  an- 
nual contributions  payable  with  respect  to 
the  project,  may  provide  for  such  increaae 
In  the  amendment. 

(d)  For  pTirpoees  of  this  section,  the  term 
"metropolitan  area"  means  any  city  or  mu- 
nicipality having  a  population  of  100,000  or 
more  (as  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  most 
recent  decennial  census),  together  with  all 
general  or  special  purpose  units  of  local 
government  located  within  a  SO-mlle  radius 
of  such  city  or  municipality  (whether  or  not 
located  within  the  same  State) . 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  upon  request  pro- 
vide appropriate  technical  assistance  to  any 
unit  or  agency  developing  a  plan  or  entering 
into  an  arrangement  as  described  in  sub- 
section (a). 

(f)(1)  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  income 
levels  and  the  definition  of  low  and  nuxlerate 
income  housing  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  on  the  basis  of  low  and  moderate 
Income  budgets  published  for  the  respec- 
tive areas  involved  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  In  the  Department  of  Labor,  with 
such  adjustments  as  the  Secretary  may  con- 
sider necessary  in  order  to  allow  for  vari- 
ations and  special  circumstances  within 
such  areas. 

(3)  The  determination  of  what  may  con- 
stitute a  proportionate  number  of  \inlts  of 
low  and  moderate  Income  housing  for  any 
area  shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  on  the 
basis  of  figures  developed  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  showing  the  number  of  low  and 
moderate  Income  families  within  such  area 
and  shall  take  into  consideration  the  housing 
presently  available  within  such  area  for  such 
families. 


NADER'S  CONORESSIONAIi 
INVBSnOATION 

(Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  material.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ralph 
Nader's  Investigation  of  congressional 
offices  Involves  many  areas,  and  the 
Members  are  imdoubtedly  Interested  In 
the  questions  to  be  asked,  and  Instruc- 
tions glvoi  by  Mr.  Nader  to  his  investiga- 
tors. I  am  submitting  these  in  the  Ric- 
oao  so  that  all  Members  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  know  what  to  expect : 
vn.  DxBTmiCT  Omcx  iMTXEvnew 

mTKODUCnON 

1.  CaU  "Directory  Aselstanoe"  for  the  larg- 
est dty  In  the  Oongreeslonal  district  and  ask 
if  they  have  these  listings: 

a.  Under  the  heading  of  UJ3.  Oovemment, 
Is  there  any  listing  for  the  Member  of  Con- 
gress or  his/her  district  oflioe?  Tee  or  no. 

b.  Under  the  Member  of  Congress'  name. 
Is  there  a  telephone  Hating?  Tee  or  no. 

c.  Are  the  telephone  number  and  address 
of  a  district  office  listed?  Yes  or  no. 

If  you  are  unable  to  locate  ttie  dlstrlot 
offloe.  oall  the  Member's  personal  phona  num- 
ber if  Ustad  and  ask  for  the  address  and 
phone  niunber  of  the  district  office. 
Tou  may  also  look  in  your  local  lUarary  or 
caU  the  reference  section  of  the  largest  pul>- 
Uo  library  nearby  and  ask  them  to  look  m 
Om  most  recent  CongrtaHonal  Stag  Dtrtetorjf 
tag  the  telephone  number  and  address  of  the 
Biember  of  Congress'  dlstilot  office.  Or  caU 
the  politloal  reporter  of  a  local  new^M^ter. 

Bxpialn  how  you  finally  located  the  dis- 
trict ofllce(s)  : 

2.  List  below  the  address(es)  and  phone 
number(8)  of  the  dlstrlot  offloe(s) : 

Address  and  tstaphone  ntunber. 

3.  Using  the  enclosed  map  of  your  Con- 
gressional district,  determine  wiMther  the 
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district  offices  are  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  district.  Put  a  star  beside  the  offices 
listed  above  that  are  outside  the  district. 
Then  mark  on  the  encloeed  map  the  approxi- 
mate locations  of  the  district  offices,  using 
the  letters  assigned  above. 

4.  If  there  is  more  than  one  office,  call  one 
and  ask  which  is  the  largest  district  office. 
Call  the  largest  office  and  ask  when  you  will 
be  able  to  talk  in  person  with  the  Mem- 
ber's main  staff  representative  there.  Make 
an  appointment  if  necessary. 

6.  VThen  you  visit  the  offloe,  or  if  you  make 
an  ^pointment  on  the  telephone,  give  your 
name  and  identify  yourself  as  a  researcher 
for  the  Ralph  Nader  Congress  study  which  is 
running  a  standard  survey  of  all  district  of- 
fices in  the  country.  Explain  that  you  have  a 
few  questions  as  part  of  a  nationwide  survey 
that  wlU  take  a  short  while.  If  there  is  ab- 
solutdy  no  way  tliat  you  will  be  able  to  inter- 
view the  main  staff  representative,  then  try 
to  see  the  person  next  in  line  who  is  familiar 
with  the  operations  of  this  district  oflioe. 
If  you  can't  interview  anyone  In  any  office, 
call  our  offloe  for  further  instructions. 

The  district  office  may  want  you  to  speak 
directly  to  the  Member  of  Congress  instead 
of  talking  with  the  main  district  staff  rep- 
resentative. If  this  happens,  explain  that  the 
Congress  Project's  professional  staff  plans  to 
request  an  interview  with  the  Member  later 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  but  that  we  would  like 
to  learn  about  the  district  offlce  from  the 
perspective  of  the  staff  members  who  rep- 
resent the  Member  In  the  district.  If  the 
offlce  insists  that  you  talk  only  with  the 
Member,  then  do  so,  making  it  clear  that 
this  should  not  preempt  a  later  interview  In 
Washington,  D.C. 

The  staff  may  want  to  know  more  about 
you  or  about  the  Congreee  Project  before 
consenting  to  an  interview.  If  so,  show  them 
the  encloeed  "Description  of  the  Project" 
and  answer  their  questions  If  you  can.  Please 
do  not  give  them  copies  of  the  questlozmalre; 
it  is  for  your  use.  You  may  be  given  only  a 
short  time  for  the  interview;  If  It  looks  as 
though  you  will  not  be  able  to  complete  It 
in  the  allotted  time,  ask  the  circled  questions 
first  and  go  back  to  the  remaining  questions 
later  if  time  permits.  You  may  have  to  make 
more  than  one  visit  to  the  offlce  to  coo^lete 
the  interview.  You  may  also  need  to  talk  with 
several  staff  members,  if  the  main  representa- 
tlve  does  not  know  abovxt  certain  parts  of 
the  office  operations  (such  as  casewoilc  or 
press  relations) .  If  you  talk  with  more  than 
one  person,  indicate  clearly  who  answered 
each  question. 

6.  Once  you  have  arranged  for  the  inter- 
view, conduct  it  in  a  businesslike  and  cour- 
teous manner.  Please  use  a  pen  to  fill  in  the 
answers.  Ask  every  question  and  flU  in  all 
the  blanks.  If  a  question  Is  not  applicable  to 
your  situation,  mark  N/A  and  indicate 
clearly  why  it  Is  not  applicable.  If  you  were 
not  given  a  response  to  a  queetlon,  mark 
"I  Don't  Know"  or  "No  Response"  and  add 
any  additional  ootnments  that  were  made. 

7.  After  you  have  finished  the  interview, 
transfer  the  answers  from  your  woiUng  oopy 
to  your  final  copy.  Please  print  deaily  mak- 
ing sure  that  you  have  correctly  transcribed 
all  of  the  answws.  Mall  the  final  oopy  to  us: 
Jacqueline  Jelley,  Field  Coordinator,  Ralph 
Nader  Congress  Project,  18S2  M  Street,  N.W.. 
Suite  101,  Washington.  D.C.  20086. 

Please  keep  your  working  oopy  in  case  w« 
need  to  eaU  you. 

IMTSBVISW   a  TBS  UIB'fSKJi   OITICX 

Name  of  the  MSml>er  of  Congress. 

Address  of  the  major  district  office. 

Name  of  pwson  interviewed. 

Title  or  duties. 

Ask  the  following  questions  and  flU  in  aH 
answers. 

My  name  U  and  Tm  working  with 

B^lph  Nader's  nationwide  Projaot  on  Con- 
gnsB.  We  are  doing  a  standard  surrey  of  the 
czvni — 8S4— Partn 


district  offices  of  each  Member  of  Congress. 
We  think  you  would  know  most  about  the 
daily  workings  of  the  Member's  local  offices 
in  this  district,  and  we  are  Intwested  in  your 
experiences  and  ideas. 

1.  How  many  other  official  offices  does  the 
Member  of  Congress  have  In  this  district? 

[If  there  Is  more  than  one  district  office, 
explain  the  differences  amcmg  offices:] 

We  are  interested  in  the  Member's  work 
in  the  district  as  carried  out  through  the 
district  offices.  Therefore,  my  questions  are 
intended  to  ^ply  to  all  of  your  district  of- 
fices. Please  let  me  know  as  we  go  along  if 
any  of  your  answers  apply  to  only  one  office. 
(Please  note  In  the  margin  if  any  answer 
applies  to  only  one  office  and  which  one.) 

3.  What  is  the  purpoee  of  your  district 
offices? 

3.  About  how  many  letters  would  you  esti- 
mate the  offices  receive  in  an  average  week? 

About  how  many  phone  calls? 
About  how  many  visits? 

4.  We  have  a  list  of  some  kinds  of  letters, 
calls,  and  visits  that  district  offices  often  re- 
ceive; would  you  rank  in  order  of  frequency 
the  Items  on  this  list: 

Requests  for  help  In  solving  personal  prob- 
lems with  the  federal  government 

Requests  for  help  in  solving  personal  prob- 
lems related  to  the  state  and  local  govern- 
ment (such  as  sewage  backup,  voting  rights, 
highway  location) 

Requests  for  general  Information  or  mate- 
rials 

Complaints  about  product  failures,  repairs 
and  safety 

Requests  for  a  formal  investigation  into 
some  general  problem  area 

Expressions  of  opinion  on  a  pending  piece 
of  legislation 

Requests  for  private  bills  or  relief  legisla- 
tion 

Other  major  kinds  of  communication  you 
receive  [Specify] 

6.  You  ranked  first.  What  per- 
centage of  the  letters,  calls,  and  visits  would 
you  estimate  deal  with  this  category? 

6.  About  bow  many  letters  or  cards  a 
month  on  the  average  do  the  district  of- 
ficers tend  out  regarding  the  following  mat- 
ters: 

Letters  of  congratulations  or  greetings. 
Please  describe: 

Letters  explaining  a  legislative  position. 
Please  describe: 

Letters  asking  for  political  support.  Please 
deecrlbe: 

Casework  letters  (reqwnses  to  requests  for 
help). 

What  other  kinds  of  letters  do  you  reg- 
ulailysend?  {^Mtcify] 

How  many  of  each  kind  do  you  send  per 
year?   [Specify] 

We're  Interested  In  how  the  district  criBces 
learn  about  the  opinions  of  their  constitu- 
ents on  q>eclflc  issues. 

7.  Has  the  Member  developed  any  meth- 
ods for  finding  out  the  view  of  the  oonstitu- 
ents?  [Explain] 

8.  Over  ths  past  two  years  have  you  admin- 
istered any  questionnaire  to  constituents? 

[If  yes]  How  many? 

Bow  much  did  tliey  cost  in  total? 

[If  no]  Why  not? 

Do  you  go  to  every  family  in  tlie  dlstriet? 
(If  no]  Who  received  them,  how  many  re- 
ceived them,  and  why  were  these  peopto 
chosen? 

OeneraUy,  what  peromtage  of  those  quas- 
tlcmnaires  sant  out  an  answvrsd  and  rs- 
tumsd? 

What  impact  have  the  rssponsss  had  on 
the  Member's  voting  rsoord? 

9.  Have  you  ever  used  any  of  the  following 
ways  of  discovering  district  c^inlon?  [Check 
if  yes) 

Taking  a  poU  on  the  streets?  (When?) 
Counting  up  letters  and  calls  taking  sides 
on  an  Issue?  (When?) 


Mobile  district  offices?  (When?) 

Fact-finding  trips?  (When?) 

Hearings  or  open  oommiinlty  dlscxisslons 
or  "town  meetings?"  (When?) 

Going  door-to-door?  (When?) 

If  you  have  ever  \ued  any  of  these  meth- 
ods, please  tell  me  what  Issues  were  covered, 
what  information  was  exchanged,  and  which 
constituents  were  consulted?  [^plain] 

10.  Which  method  of  discovering  constitu- 
ent opinions  has  aroused  tlie  most  interest? 

11.  Has  the  Member  Initiated  any  new 
forums  or  proposals  for  cltisen  participation 
and  communication  on  public  issues? 

12.  To  your  knowledge,  how  often  has  con- 
stituent opinion  prompted  the  Mnnber  to 
vote  differently  than  he/she  otherwise  would 
have  in  the  past  two  years? 

Can  you  give  me  an  example? 

13.  What  would  you  say  are  the  most 
pressing  problems  that  people  living  in  this 
district  face?  [Do  not  offer  examples — If  the 
interviewee  asks  for  clarification,  simply  re- 
state the  question  as  it  is  given  here.] 

14.  Which  specific  people,  groups,  or  busi- 
nesses would  you  rate  as  most  active  in  ex- 
pressing their  views  or  advice  to  the  district 
offices?  [Mark  below.  Seek  specifics:  Not 
"Labor,"  for  example,  but  "Oarment  Work- 
ers Union,  Local  #43")  About  how  many 
times  a  month  does  each  of  these  communi- 
cate with  your  offlce? 

16.  What  would  you  say  was  this  office's 
greatest  crisis  or  controversy  over  the  past 
five  years? 

[If  none)  What  incident  required  the  most 
activity  or  work  in  this  office  within  the  last 
five  years? 

16.  What  innovations  have  been  adopted 
by  your  office  which  should  be  imitated  by 
others? 

17.  What  do  you  think  are  the  three  best 
accomplishments  the  Member  has  achieved 
for  the  district? 

18.  What  major  federal  benefits  has  the 
Member  helped  to  bring  to  the  Congressional 
district?  For  example,  what  federal  money 
through  Jobs,  contracts  and  federal  grants, 
or  public  works  (highways,  dams,  and  mili- 
tary basse)  has  the  Member  helped  to  bring 
to  this  district?  (Ust  below]  What  years 
were  those  benefits  brought  to  the  district? 
(List  below]  Can  you  identify  the  constitu- 
ent groups  or  individuals  who  suggested  or 
helped  the  Member  get  these  projects?  (Ust 
below]  Who  opposed  the  projects?  [List 
below] 

19.  We're  interested  in  learning  about  the 
Member's  activitiss  in  the  district.  About 
how  many  days  in  a  year  is  the  Member 
usually  in  the  district? 

20.  When  in  the  Congressional  district, 
about  what  percentage  of  time  is  normally 
^>ent  on  the  duties  of  being  a  Member  of 
Congress? 

Of  this  time,  how  would  you  rank  the  fol- 
lowing activities  in  terms  of  time  spent? 

HUdlng  public  office  hours  in  the  district 
offlce  or  elsewhere  In  the  district 

Giving  speeches  or  talking  before  the  pub- 
lic and  press 

Consulting  with  community  and  political 
ieados 

Are  there  other  things  that  the  Member 
frequently  does  here?  (Specify) 

31.  Could  you  tell  me  the  fotir  to  six  groups 
or  organiaations  before  which  the  Member 
has  spokm  or  appeared  most  frequently  in 
the  past  year? 

83.  What  organlaatlons  does  the  Bfember 
visit  most  frequently?  (For  example,  social, 
religious,  recreational,  cultural  and  p<Mitical 
dubs) 

ItXMSPt  or  CONOUCSS 

as.  What  awards  or  honors  has  the  Mem- 
ber received  over  the  past  two  years? 

24.  Has  the  Member  engaged  in  any  public 
debates  in  the  Ccmgreswlonsl  district  during 
tlM  past  two  years? 

[U  yes]  About  how  many? 

vnwn  were  they  held? 
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Who  first  proposed  tbe  meetings? 

Who  were  the  opponents  In  the  debates?  | 

Were  they  televised? 

Were  they  broadcast  (I.e.,  radio]? 

Do  you  have  articles  on,  or  transcripts 
the  debates  that  you  could  give  me? 

[11  yes,  collect  them.] 

[If  no]  Where  could  I  obtain  them? 

25.  Does  this  office  have  a  copy  of  the  Me^ 
ber's  voting  and  attendance  record  availalj 
for  review? 

[If  no]  Where  In  the  Congressional  district 
Is  the  Member's  voting  record  for  the  per 
since  January  of  1970  available? 

36.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  dally  sche 
of  tbe  Member  and  of  Important  event 
the  D.C.  office.  In  case  a  constituent  cal| 
ask   about   a  scheduled  event   In  the 
office? 

[If  yes]  What  U  your  procedure  for  h  am- 
Ing  this  Information? 

27.  In  your  own  opinion,  what  wai  the 
major  emphasis  of  tbe  Member's  leglsl  itlve 
activity  In  Washington.  D.C.  this  term' 

28.  What  new  Ideas  has  the  Member  pro- 
posed recently  of  which  be/she  Is  espei  laity 
proud? 

39.  Is  there  a  minority  group  In  slgnlf  cant 
numbers  In  the  district? 

[If  yes]  Are  there  members  of  the  dii  trlct 
office  staff  from  this  minority  group? 

[If  yes  again]   How  many? 

VtAWT 

We  are  studying  how  Congressional  ol 
In  each  district  divide  up  their  staffs' 
and  what  various  tasks  are  accompllshi 

30.  Could  you  briefly  summarize  the  Joi 
each  person  who  works  In  the  District 
and  about  how  much  of  the  time  of  ei 
(None,   V4-  '/^-  %•  ^U)   Is  spent  on  cler: 
work,  casework,  community  and  press  rela- 


tions,  studying    and   preparing   reports 


for 


legislative  guidance,  preparing  tor  the  ca  n- 
palgn? 

31.  What  has  been  your  turnover  In  st  iff 
in  tbe  last  two  years? 

Number  left. 

Number  hired. 

33.  Could  you  please  list  any  major  stud  es 
of  problems  affecting  the  district  written  by 
district  office  staff  since  January  of  1970 

33.  Do  any  groups  or  organizations  (such 
as  schools,  companies,  or  labor  unions)  e'  'er 
supply  volunteers  to  help  your  offices? 

[If  yes]  About  bow  many  have  wort ed 
since  1970? 

Which  orgatilzatlon,  union,  or  busin  iss 
supplies  tbe  most  volunteers? 

34.  Have  any  consultants  or  reaearchen  or 
other  staff  members  ever  been  employed  or 
paid  by  someone  else  and  used  by  the  Me  n- 
ber  or  the  district  office? 

[If  yes.  Identify] 

36.  How  many  hours  a  week  are  the  dlsti  let 
offices  open  to  the  public? 

36.  How  many  of  these  hours  are  afte  r  S 
p.m.  or  on  weekenda? 

37.  Are  any  of  tbe  district  offices  ren  «d 
with  money  other  than  the  government  tl- 
lowanoe?  f 

[U  yea.  Identify] 

38.  Are  any  of  the  district  offlcea  noli  In 
federal  buildings? 

[If  yes)  Do  you  know  who  owns  the  nl^n- 
government  buildings? 

I  If  yee  again  ]  Please  Identify  these  owners. 

39.  Does  the  Member  ever  supplement  the 
office  budget  with  his/her  personal  Inoc^niS 
or  savings? 

40.  Do  you  ever  And  that  special  aerrlces 
or  discounts  are  available  to  a  Congresslc  oal 
district  office? 

[If  yes]  Can  you  please  give  me  soma 
amplee? 

Do  any  persons  or  groups  ever  help  iHth 
printing  or  mailings  by  giving  labor,  m^te< 
rials,  discounts,  or  other  assistance? 

I  If  yes]  Please  explain: 

Were  any  of  the  supplies  and  equlpnlaiit 
for  the  offices  donated  or  sold  to  the  offic^  at 
a  dlsoo\int  price? 


/ 


[If  yes]  Please  give  detaUs. 

Does  anyone  ever  provide  a  car,  alridane, 
or  other  form  of  transportation  for  the 
Member? 

[If  yee]  Who? 


We're  also  Interested  In  the  work  of  tbe 
local  press. 

41.  How  often  would  you  estimate  that 
news  ot  the  Member's  activities  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  appears  In  the  local  papers,  TV, 
or  radio,  not  including  the  three  months  Just 
before  an  election? 

42.  Does  the  Member  have  a  regular  local 
radio  or  TV  program? 

(If  yes]  How  often? 
On  what  stations? 
Who  sponsors  It? 

43.  Does  the  Member  have  a  regular  news- 
paper column? 

(If  yes]  How  often  does  It  appear? 
In  what  newspaper? 

44.  No  public  official  can  please  everyone 
all  the  time.  Has  any  unfavorable  publicity 
about  the  Member  been  carried  In  the  local 
press  In  the  last  two  years? 

[If  yes]  Could  you  give  me  a  brief  sum- 
mary  of  the  publicity  and  tbe  i^proxlmate 
time  of  the  coverage? 

What  did  the  Member  do  about  the  un- 
favorable publicity? 

46.  Have  any  biographical  sketches  or 
articles  been  written  about  tbe  Member  or 
about  the  Congressional  district  in  the  last 
several  years  either  In  public  or  private  pub- 
lications, such  as  newspapers,  books,  trade 
journals,  and  union  or  business  newsletters? 

[If  yes]  What  were  the  titles  and  authors, 
and  where  can  I  obtain  copies? 

46.  Has  tbe  Member  written  any  books  or 
major  articles  in  the  last  five  years? 

[If  yes]  Please  list  them: 
CASSwoax 

47.  Which  three  or  four  problems  of  yoiur 
constituents  dominate  most  of  the  casework 
load  In  your  district  offices? 

48.  About  what  percentage  of  the  prob- 
lems that  people  bring  to  the  district  offices 
are  related  to  their  business? 

What  types  of  business  problems  are  they? 

49.  About  what  percentage  of  the  casework 
does  the  Member  personally  handle? 

60.  Do  the  offices  ever  give  tbe  Member  a 
report  on  the  numbers  and  type  of  problems 
brought  to  each  of  the  district  offloea? 

I  If  yee  ]  How  often  does  the  Member  receive 
such  a  summary? 

Do  you  regularly  Include  bow  tbe  prob- 
lems were  solved  or  suggestions  for  possible 
legislative  solutions? 

51.  What  other  methods  does  the  Member 
use  to  become  familiarized  with  the  district 
officers"  casework? 

52.  Over  the  past  five  years,  has  the  Mem- 
ber or  tbe  staff  in  Washington,  D.C.  or  In 
the  district  written,  sponsored,  or  caused 
to  be  introduced  in  Congress  legislation 
which  was  designed  to  eliminate  some  prob- 
lem brought  to  light  by  district  office  case- 
work? 

(If  yes]  Please  describe  all  of  that  legis- 
lation. 

(If  no]  Why  not? 

63.  Has  the  Member  helped  to  establish 
complaining  centers  in  the  agencies  of  gov- 
ernment most  complained  about? 

ELECTION    CAMPAIGN 

Were  any  of  the  following  materials  or 
services  donated,  loaned,  or  sold  at  a  dis- 
count to  tbe  Member's  campaign?  [Check  the 
appropriate  Item(s)  and  transfer  the  num- 
ber(s)  of  the  ltem(8)  to  the  answer  space(s). 

..  1.  cars,  airplanes  or  alzpUne  apace, 
pilots,  drivers 

..  2.  credit  card 

..3.  security  (or  loans 

..4.  paper,  printing,  stamps  or  postage 
meter 

..  5.  copy  or  speech  writers 

..  6.  public  relations  •zperta 


7.  campaign  organizers 

8.  computer  time 

9.  automatic  typewriters 

..  10.  billboard  apuct 

—  11.  opinion  polls 

--  12.  campaign  dinners  or  events 

13.  campaign  headquarters 

..  14.  telephone  line  or  credit  card 
..  15.  sotmd  or  TV  taping  facilities 

—  16.  lists  of  registered  voters  or  mailing 
llsU. 

Ans 

Ans 

Ans 

Ans...._ 

Ans 

(For  each  Item  checked  above]  Who  q>e- 
ctfleally  loaned,  donated,  or  sold  It  to  the 
campaign  and  what  are  their  corporate  or 
organizational  affiliations? 

Are  there  any  other  ways  In  which  tbe 
Member's  campaign  was  aided  by  donations 
of  commodities  or   labor? 

65.  Prom  which  groups  or  Individuals  In 
the  district  did  tbe  Member  get  endorse- 
ments In  the  last  election?  Please  list  them: 

66.  Which  segments  of  the  district  popula- 
tion (such  as  blacks,  youth,  blue-collar 
workers)  gave  the  Member  the  greatest  sup- 
port In  the  last  election? 

57.  From  what  groups  or  Individuals  did 
the  Member's  oi>ponents  in  the  last  election 
get  the  moat  votes?  [List] 

The  mo3t  financial  aupportT 

58.  Why  do  you  think  they  favored  the 
opponent? 

69.  What  major  Issues  were  raised  by  the 
Member  and  the  opponents  In  the  last  cam- 
paign? 

00.  What  campaign  promises  did  the  Mem- 
ber make?  [List] 

Have  they  each  been  carried  out? 

61.  What  would  you  say  was  the  Member's 
major  difficulty  In  conducting  the  1970  cam- 
paign? 

62.  Who  was  the  Member's  campaign  man- 
ager? 

Present  Occupation: 

63.  Who  was  the  campaign  treasurer? 
Present  Occupation: 

64.  Did  tbe  Member  have  to  borrow  money 
to  fimd  tbe  latest  election  campaign? 

(If  yes]  From  whom  was  It  borrowed? 
Has  It  been  repayed? 

65.  Who  were  the  three  largest  Individual 
or  organizational  contributors  to  the  Mem- 
ber's 1970  campaign  fund?  Could  you  also 
tell  me  their  corporate,  association,  or  union 
aflUlatloiu  If  they  have  any?  Can  you  estl« 
mate  tbe  value  of  their  contributions? 

xi.KrnoM  canPAioN 

66.  Have  any  oontrlbuton  requested  as- 
sistance from  your  office  since  the  last  elec- 
tion? 

(If  yes]  Please  give  details: 

67.  Where  la  the  1973  campaign  office? 
Who  Is  the  1B73  campaign  manager? 
Manager's  occupation? 

Who  Is  the  1073  treasurer? 
Treasurer's  occupation? 

68.  What  factors  were  most  Important  m 
the  Member^  •ucceatful  campaigns  (primary 
and  general)  In  19707  (Circle  tbe  n\unber(s) 
representing  the  Interviewee's  response  (s) 
and  transfer  the  n\imber(s)  to  the  answer 
space.] 

Primary    General 

No  opponent 1  13 

EsUbllsbed  repuUtlon  ...  3  14 

Opponent  unknown S  IS 

Opponents'  mistakes 4  10 

Partisan  voters 6  17 

Redlstrlctlng 0  18 

Strong  campaigning 7  19 

Kndonements:  politicians; 

union:  newspaper 8  30 

Vote  q>Ut  among  8  or  more  9  31 
Consistent     attention     to 

oonatltumt  needs 10  SS 

Strong  flnanrtal  support 11  SS 

Other:   mMdfy]  13  94 
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Ana. 

69.  What  other  candidates  for  office  did 
the  Member  endorse  In  the  1970  campaign? 

OCCUPATION 

70.  What  was  tbe  Member's  main  occupa- 
tion before  running  for  political  office? 

71.  In  what  ways  is  the  Member  still  con- 
nected with  that  occupation? 

73.  If  the  Member  practiced  law.  Is  he/she 
stlU  associated  with  a  firm  In  name  or  In 
practice? 

(If  yes]  Name  the  firm: 

Who  are  the  firm's  biggest  clients?  [List] 

Which  clients  does  the  Member  himself 
(herseU)  handle?  [List] 

73.  What  other  employment  or  business 
positions  (Board  of  Directors,  partnership, 
ownership)  does  the  Menxber  currently  have 
outside  Congress?  [Describe] 

74.  About  how  often  do  the  Member's  for- 
mer or  current  occupational  associates  con- 
tact the  district  offices  on  a  biisiness  matter? 

75.  When  customers  or  clients  of  the  Mem- 
ber's business  or  former  business  contact  this 
office  on  a  business  matter,  do  you  as  a  com- 
mon practice? 

Refer  them  back  to  the  firm  or  business? 
Refer  them  to  the  Washington,  D.C.  office? 
Refer  them  elsewhere?  [Specify  where] 
Handle  the  matter  yourselves? 
[If   none  of   the  tJbo\t,  specify  what  Is 
done :  ] 

76.  Are  you  famUiar  with  the  Member's 
financial  holdings,  (real  estate,  stock)  both 
locally  and  otherwise? 

[If  yes]  Describe  holding  and  amount: 

77.  Does  tbe  Member  plan  to  retire  from 
office  soon? 

[If  yes)  What  will  the  Member  do  after 
leaving  office? 

78.  Has  the  membership  on  any  committee 
proved  advantageous  or  disadvantageous  for 
the  Member  in  the  district? 

[If  yes]  Explain: 

79.  Who  are  tbe  top  ten  community  leaders 
the  Member  goes  to  when  seeking  the  pulse 
of  the  community?  What  parts  of  the  com- 
munity does  each  represent? 

80.  Could  you  describe  tbe  requirements 
in  this  district  for  registering  to  vote?  (Ust] 

Is  an  effort  made  by  your  office  to  encourage 
and  help  people  to  register? 

c.  (If  yee,  describe] 

Is  it  more  difficult  In  any  way  for  minori- 
ties, poor  people  or  young  people  to  register? 

(If  yes,  describe] 

Docuimm 

81.  Finally,  there  are  different  policies  on 
the  public  availability  of  dociunents.  To  sur- 
vey these  differences,  we  have  a  list  of  docu- 
ments sometimes  found  In  district  offices.  We 
would  like  to  read  this  list  and  check  off 
those  you  have  and  those  this  particular 
office  makes  public. 

A.  Which  of  these  documents  do  you  have 
In  this  office?  [Read  the  list  on  tbe  next  page 
and  check  the  appropriate  space] 

B.  MTbere  else  are  they  kept?  (Mark  on 
next  page] 

C.  Which,  If  any,  of  these  docimoents  are 
available  to  the  public?  (Mark  on  next  page] 

D.  I  would  like  to  inspect  the  following 
documents,  pleaae.  (List  whichever  docu- 
ments are  in  tills  office  and  are  available  to 
the  public.  Note  the  ones  which  are  not  pro- 
duced for  your  Inspection  and  ask  for  the  ex- 
act reason  for  each  denial.  Aak  for  clarifica- 
tion: "I  thought  you  said  that  these  docu- 
ments are  open  to  the  public?"] 

E.  (Collect  any  of  these  documents  or 
copies  of  ttaem  (nevpt  for  No.  6,  fllee)  that 
the  office  will  give  you.) 

[If  the  office  charges  a  fee  for  copying, 
please  note  the  oost  in  column  E.  Please  do 
not  pay  for  copies  unless  you  are  willing  to 


bear  the  caet  yourself  as  a  contribution  to 
the  project.] 

Date: 

Tour  Nama: 

District  number: 

SUte: 

(Note. — ^Bach  category  was  divided  into  the 
following  categories:  A.  In  District  cffloes; 
B.  Elsewhere  (qMCify) ;  C.  Available  to  Pub- 
lic Tes/No/Reaaons;  D.  May  I  see?  Tes/No/ 
Reasons;  E.  Copies  Tes/No/Reason  Cost.) 

1.  Payroll  records. 

2.  The  caiffnrtur  or  appointment  book  of 
the  Member  and  his/her  district  representa- 
tive. 

3.  "nxe  form  letters  or  guides  for  standard 
answers  to  common  Inqtiiriea. 

4.  An  Index  of  tbe  office  files. 

5.  The  office's  files,  including  all  corre- 
spondence except  that  which  has  specifically 
asked  for  confidentiality  and  where  there 
would  be  retaliation  by  eii«)loyer8  or  others. 

6.  A  record  of  the  office's  casework  over 
the  past  6  months. 

7.  All  newspaper  clippings  concerning  tbe 
Member  eq>eclaUy  from  May  to  Nov.  1970. 

8.  AU  newsletters  of  the  Member  for  the 
past  6  years. 

9.  Copies  of  questionnaires  and  tbe  results 
obtained  for  the  past  two  years. 

10.  Major  campaign  materials,  especially 
for  1970,  including  mailings,  pamphlets,  leaf- 
lets, and  major  ads. 

11.  Treasurer's  statements  or  records  of  the 
Member's  campaign  finances  for  the  last  elec- 
tion. 

12.  Disclosure  statement  of  the  Member's 
complete  financial  holdings  (if  any). 

13.  Copies  of  any  of  the  Member's  lectures, 
speeches,  TV  and  radio  transcripts,  and  other 
materials  written  by  the  Member. 

END   0»  interview 

[Ask  for  other  comments.  You  might  say, 
"That  finishes  all  the  specific  questions  I 
have.  Do  you  have  any  other  comments,  or 
Is  there  anything  else  that  you  want  to  add 
about  the  district  office  or  the  Member's  ac- 
tivities here  in  tbe  Congressional  district?"] 

(Note. — Don't  forget  to  complete  the  post- 
interview  forms  attached.] 


IS     INFLATION     REALLY     ON     THE 
WANE? 

(Mr.  ROUSH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
are  continually  confronted  with  facts 
and  statistics,  sometimes  conflicting,  of- 
ten cosifusing;  and  with  proJecti(»is  con- 
cerning tiie  present  and  future  state  of 
the  economy. 

One  hardly  knows  if  inflation  is  really 
on  the  wane,  or  if  purchasing  power  is 
simply  alosent.  And  it  is  hard  to  tell  just 
where  the  unemplojrment  curve  is  when 
to  really  understand  it  we  are  told  to 
exclude  millions  of  unemployed  women 
and  youths  first. 

Despite  all  of  this,  in  this  world  of  un- 
certainty, I  have  come  upon  a  comfort- 
ing discovery;  one  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues.  Were  you  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  be  traveling  through  Indiana 
in  the  near  future,  you  would  find,  as  I 
have,  outstanding  smd  specific  evidence 
of  the  success  of  the  President's  Phase 
n.  I  wanted  to  call  this  to  your  attention 
and  point  it  out  to  the  administration 
l)ecause  I  know  the  administration  is 
hard  pressed  to  find  credible  evidence 
that  Phase  n  of  the  NEP  is  working. 

Well,  in  Topeka,  Ind.,  it  certainly  is 
and  I  would  like  you  to  know  that  Tur- 


ner's Phaxmacy  there  still  offers  a  cup 
of  coffee  for  5  cents.  Now.  any  of  you 
who  wishes  to  rush  out  to  Topeka,  let  me 
advise  you  that  this  town  is  located  in 
La  Orange  County,  2  miles  east  of  In- 
diana State  Highway  5  and  about  a  mile 
north  of  the  La  Grange-Nob^  Coimty 
line. 

But  I  must  exercise  a  word  of  caution 
to  you  and  tell  you  that  the  5-cent  cup  of 
coffee  is  not  a  widespread  practice  in  In- 
diana. In  fact  that  cup  of  coffee,  which  I 
thoroughly  enjoyed  and  which  Isuoyed 
my  spirits,  was  the  only  evidence  of  suc- 
cess of  the  program  I  found  in  miles  of 
travel  throughout  my  district  during  the 
Ekkster  recess. 

Small  as  this  is.  it  is  significant.  Such 
a  discovery  gives  one  hope.  It  is  some- 
thing like  finding  the  first  crocus  of 
spring  and  one  feels  impelled  to  murmur 
with  the  poet:  "O.  Wind,  if  Winter  comes, 
can  Spring  be  far  behind?"  Does  this 
nickel  cup  of  coffee  make  promise  for  the 
future,  or  does  it  only  refiect  the  nos- 
talgia of  the  past? 


LAWYERS  COMMITTEE  ON  AMERI- 
CAN  POLICY  TOWARD  VIETNAM 
MEMORANDUM  OP  LAW  ON  IM- 
PEACHMENT 

(Mr.  DELLUMS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  noth- 
ing else,  the  Nixon  tuiministration's  esca- 
lation of  American  adventurism  in  Viet- 
nam should  point  out  clearly  that  a  small 
cadre  of  policymakers  are  able  to  flaunt 
the  will  of  the  people  and  the  rule  of  law 
when  given  the  "opportunity"  to  suit 
their  fancy. 

At  this  point  it  becomes  meaningless  to 
sit  back  and  criticize  the  bombing  stepup 
because  that  escalation  shows  that  we  in 
the  Congress  have  not — I  repeat,  have 
not — demonstrated  our  willingness  to 
change  or  stop  this  madness. 

Where  it  leads,  I  think,  Is  to  a  serious 
consideration  of  the  rights  and  powers 
of  both  the  President  and  the  Congress 
in  the  maintaiance  and  escalation  of 
U.S.  offensive  capabilities  and  <«}eratioDS 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

One  group  of  distinguished  lawyers, 
the  Lawyers  Committee  on  American 
Policy  Toward  ^^etnam,  has  recently 
completed  and  endorsed  a  major  study 
of  the  history  and  precedents  of  the  im- 
peachment mechanism  as  it  relates  to 
the  American  stance  In  Indochina.  This 
serious  study  deserves  close  scrutiny  by 
the  Members  of  the  Congress  and  by  the 
public  at  large  because  it  Indicates  that 
there  are  clear  and  sufficient  existing 
grounds  today  for  this  Ixxiy  to  have 
brought  before  it  a  bill  of  impeachment 
against  Richard  M.  Nixon. 

For  myself,  I  deem  it  capricious  for  a 
solitary  Representative  to  stand  before 
you  and  call  for  impeachment — even  if 
such  clear  groimds  for  impeachment  are 
in  evidence.  Impeachment  has  to  be — 
must  be — a  broad,  national  action,  one 
supported  by  widespread  public  t>acking. 

Therefore,  while  I  personally  feel  there 
are  overwhelming  grounds  for  Impeach- 
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ment  of  Richard  M.  Nixon,  all  I  ask  ta  lay 
Is  for  my  colleagues  to  study  this  imi  or- 
tant  document  and  to  use  it  as  a  gi  ide 
not  only  for  the  critical  action  of  m- 
peachment,  but  also  as  a  framework  for 
the  control  and  determination  of  policy 
by  the  Congress. 

The  study  follows: 
Lawtehs  Committex  on  Amcucam  Poi^ct 

TOWAKO   VlTTNAM 


MEMORANDUM    OT   UkW    ON    IMPKACHMEl  PT 


The  conduct  of  President  Richard  M. 
Nixon,  since  the  adoption  of  the  "National 
Commitment  Resolution"  of  June  20,  :  909, 
and  since  the  repeal  of  the  Oulf  of  Toi  ikin 
Resolution  on  December  31.  1970  as  we  I  as 
the  continued  prosecution  of  the  Soutti  east 
Asian  war  In  utter  disregard  of  the  govsm- 
Ing  Nur«mburg  Principles  affecting  the  in- 
duct of  war,  made  President  NUon  culp  ibly 
guUty  of  "high  crimes  and  mlsdemeat  ors" 
warranting  the  presentation  of  a  bUl  of  Im- 
peachment by  the  members  of  the  92nd  i  Con- 
gress. 

The  members  of  the  92nd  Congress,  land 
particularly  the  new  generation  of  Congteas- 
men  who  harbor  such  a  close  klnsblpl  for 
the  famUles  of  the  45,000  casualties,  the  more 


,000 


than  300.000  wounded  and,  yes,  the  3( , 

drug  addicts,  have  an  opportunity  to  re  ider 
their  country  a  service  which  only  n  em- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  can 
render. 

The  members  of  the  House  of  Represint- 
atlvee  of  the  92nd  Congress  must  dlsassacl- 
ate  themselves  from  the  conmiltments  of  the 
Congresses  that  Immediately  preceded  th  sm. 
All  appropriations  that  are  voted  on  by  tl  em 
and  aU  amendments  to  the  SelecUve  Ser  Ice 
Act  must  be  made  with  the  stipulation  i  Ad 
bhe  condition  that  the  action  is  taken  ooly 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  war  to  an 
end.  Clarifying  amendments  should  be  in- 
troduced to  avoid  any  Inference  that  Uielr 
voting  for  appropriations  or  extensions  of  Oie 
draft  constitute  a  ratification  of  the  ex  st- 
ing military  activities. 

Judge  John  P.  Doollng,  Jr.,  In  his  dedi  Ion 
In  the  Orlando  v.  Laird  case  In  the  U.S.  ]  Ms- 
trlct  Court  for  the  Eastern  District,  recited 
the  many  Instances  In  the  past  that  Congi  ess, 
by  passing  "the  repeated  amendments  to  the 
Selective  Secvlce  Act,"  and  laws  affecting 
Veterans"  Benefits  for  the  "period  of  .ht 
war^and  finally  concluded:  "But  It  Is  Idli  to 
suggest  that  the  Congress  Is  so  little  Inge  nl- 
ous  or  so  UiAppraolaUve  of  its  powers,  inch  id- 
ing  the  power  of  Impeachment,  that  It  can  lot 
8el«e  policy  and  action  Initiatives  at  ^  Ul, 
»nd  halt  coiirses  of  action  from  which 
It  wishes  the  national  power  to  be 
withdrawn 

•That.  how«ver,  is  simply  a  charge  of  C  m- 
miMMlonal  piMHiawfinJty  .  .  , 

"The  Constitution  presents  the  Cong  ess 
with  the  oport\mlty  for  It,  but  It  cannot 
compel  the  making  of  unpopular  declsl  ana 
by  the  members  of  Congress." »  (emDh  isls 
■uppUed)  V      ».    »» 

Some  m«mber8  of  Congress  have  alnady 
begrm  to  despair.  Some  have  among  thun- 
selves,  reflected  on  the  Issue  of  Impetch- 
ment.  Still  others  have  given  opzeasloii  to 
the  extant  power  vested  In  the  House  of  I  «p. 
rese&UUves  to  discipline  ofllclals  guluT^of 
political  crimes.  1 

Under  ova  Constitutional  history  the  H^uae 
of  Representatives — the  popularly  ele<ted 
tH«nch  of  government— u  the  last  rampar ;  In 
the  defense  of  the  rights  of  the  people. 

Pvnoos  subject  to  Uiu>eaehment 
•et  forth  In  Article  n  Section  4  of 
Constitution.  It  provides  that  "The  pJea- 
Ident,  Vice  President  and  all  civil  ofllters 
of  the  United  SUtas  shaU  be  removed  fi  om 
Office  on  Impeachment  for,  or  Convict  ion 


are 
the 
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of  Treason,   Bribery  or  other  high  Crimea 
and  Misdemeanors." 

Between  1797  and  1936  eleven  Impeach- 
ment trials  were  conducted  to  final  deci- 
sions. The  two  most  Important  ones  were 
that  of  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  Samuel  Chase  (180S),  and  that  of 
President  Andrew  Johnson  (1808),  the  re- 
maining nine  were  United  States  Federal 
Judges,  one  senator  and  a  Secretary  of  War. 
In  the  case  of  the  senator  no  action  was 
taken  because  he  was  not  subject  to  Im- 
peachment. The  final  decisions  in  the  re- 
maining ten  Impeachment  trials  were  six 
acquittals  and  four  convictions.' 

"HIGH   CXncXS   AND   MIBDXKKAMOUl" 

(As  considered  at  the  Philadelphia  Con- 
stitutional Convention  of  1787)  * 

The  fifty-five  members  who  wrote  the 
CoDStitutlon,  met  In  Philadelphia  in  secret 
sessions  between  May  and  September  1787. 
The  records  of  their  deliberations  that  did 
oome  down  are  sparse  and  the  discussions 
by  them  of  the  section  dealing  with  the  "re- 
moval of  officials"  Is  quite  limited.  It  was 
a  fact,  however,  that  the  delegates  met  after 
a  long  war  which  ended  the  abuses  of  a 
tyrannical  king  and  the  need  of  avoiding 
the  retiun  of  a  "king"  was  prominent  in 
their  minds  and  hearts. 

What  follows  Is  a  day  by  day  discussion 
of  the  section  dealing  with  the  conditions 
for  Impeaching  a  government  ofllclal. 

On  May  29,  J787.  a  draft  for  a  "Plan  for 
a  Federal  Constitution"  was  presented  by 
Charles  Plckney.  Article  Vm  of  this  plan 
provided  that  the  President  "shaU  be  re- 
moved from  his  office  on  impeachment  by  the 
House  of  Delegates,  and  conviction  in  the 
Supreme  Court,  of  treason,  bribery  or 
corruption."    (p.  131) 

On  June  2,  during  the  debate  on  that  sec- 
tion, Mr.  Dickinson  moved  "that  the  execu- 
tive be  made  removable  by  the  national 
legislature,  on  the  request  of  a  majority 
of  the  legislatures  of  the  Individual  states." 
"The  happiness  at  this  country.  In  his  opin- 
ion, required  that  considerable  powers  lie 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  states."  Mr.  Sherman 
oomtanded.  "that  the  national  legislature 
should  have  the  power  to  remove  the  execu- 
tive at  pleasure."  (p.  147) 

On  June  13,  1787,  this  summary  power  of 
removal  was  rejected  and  a  motion  was  made 
to  substitute  the  following  language  "and 
to  be  removable  on  impeachment  and  con- 
viction of  mal-practlce  or  neglect  of  duty." 
(p.  180) 

On  July  20,  17i7,  during  the  debate,  it 
was  observed  by  Col.  Mason  that  "No  point 
Is  of  more  lnq>ortance  than  that  the  right 
of  Impeachment  should  be  continued."  (p. 
840)  Dr.  Franklin  was  for  retaining  the 
dauae ...  It  would  be  the  best  way,  there- 
fore, to  provide  In  the  constitution  for  the 
regxilar  punishment  of  the  executive,  where 
his  mis-conduct  should  deserve  It,  and  for 
his  honorable  acquittal,  where  he  should 
he  unJusUy  accused."  (pp.  340-41) 

James  Madison  immediately  added  to  Dr. 
Ftanklln's  oonchmlnn  that  he  "thought  It 
IndlqMnaabie  that  sooos  provlilom  should  be 
made  for  defending  the  community  against 
the  'incapacity,  negligence,  or  perfidy  of  the 
Chief  Magistrate'  "  (p.  841). 

"Mr.  Gerry  (at  the  same  session),  urged 
the  necessity  of  impeaohmenta  A  good  mag- 
istrate will  not  fear  them.  A  bad  one  ought 
to  be  kept  in  fear  of  them.  He  hoped  that 
the  maxim  would  never  be  adopted  here 
that  the  chief  magistrate  ooold  do  no 
wrong."  (p.  841) 

"Mr.  Randolph"  obeerved.  "the  propriety 
of  Impeachment  was  a  favorite  principle 
with  him.  Oullt,  wherever  found,  ought  to 
be  punished.  Tha  exeeuttve  wU  hav*  great 
opportunities  of  abusliig  his  power,  piutle- 
ulany  In  time  of  war,  when  the  military 
foroe,  and  In  soma  rsspecte  the  pnbUe  men- 
ey.  will  be  In  his  hands.  Should  no  rsgular 
punishment  be  provided.  It  will  be  Irregu- 


larly   inflicted    by    tumulta    and    insurrec- 
tions." (p. 843) 

On  Auipist  6.  1797,  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  detail  was  submitted  and  a  printed 
copy  at  the  same  time  furnished  to  each 
member.  Article  9,  Section  n  concerned  it- 
self with  the  duties,  powers  and  rsqwnsl- 
bUitles  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  provided  In  part  that  "Be 
shall  be  removed  from  his  office  on  im- 
peachment by  the  House  of  Repreeentatlves, 
and  conviction.  In  the  Supreme  Court,  of 
treason,  bribery,  or  corruption."  (p.  880) 

On  September  4,  1787.  as  the  Convention 
was  drawing  to  a  close,  a  Commtttee  of  Bev- 
en  was  created  to  whom  sundry  resolutions 
were  referred  for  additions  and  alterations. 
This  Committee  Inserted  in  the  section  deal- 
ing with  Impeachment  the  following  change. 
"The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  have 
power  to  try  all  impeachmente,  but  no  per- 
son shall  l>e  convicted  without  the  conctu- 
renoe  of  two  thirds  of  the  members  present." 
But  this  Committee  of  Eleven  made  a  fur- 
ther alteration  to  wit  "He  shall  be  removed 
from  office  on  impeaclunent  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  conviction  by  the 
Senate  for  freaion  or  bribery."  (p.  607) 

On  September  8.  1787,  the  Committee  of 
Eleven  resumed  Ite  work.  Ilie  clause  re- 
ferring to  the  Senate,  the  trial  of  Impeach- 
ment against  the  President,  was  taken  up. 
Col.  Mason  observed  "Why  Is  the  provision 
restratned  to  treason  and  bribery  onlyT  Trea- 
son, as  deflned  by  the  Constitution,  will 
not  reach  many  great  and  dangerous  of- 
fenses. .  .  .  Attempta  to  subvert  the  Con- 
stitution may  not  be  treason  as  above  de- 
flned ...  It  Is  more  necessary  to  extend  the 
power  of  Impeachment."  Col.  Mtisfm  moved 
to  add  after  "bribery"  or  "maladministra- 
tion." This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Qerry.  Mr. 
Madison  then  observed.  "So  vague  a  term 
will  be  equivalent  to  tenure  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  Senate."  Col.  Mason  there- 
upon withdrew  "maladministration"  and 
submitted  "other  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors against  the  State."  On  the  ques- 
tion thus  altered  the  vote  was  Ay  8  No  3.  (p. 
638)  The  delegates  to  the  Convention  signed 
the  Constitution  on  September  17,  1787. 

What  constitutes  "high  crlmss"  has  elud- 
ed most  authorities  on  constitutional  law 
and  the  »"gn«h  Common  Law.  Pollock  and 
Maltland,  In  their  deflnlUve  "History  of 
BngUsh  Law"  (Vols.  I  and  n)  devote  a 
chapter  (Crime  and  Tents),  of  more  than 
one  hundred  pages,  to  an  Inquiry  Into 
crimes.  There  is  much  consideration  of  "pet- 
ty treason"  and  "high  treason".  High  treason 
covws  forgeries,  the  making  of  counterfeit 
money  and  clipping  at  coin  (Vol.  n  p.  511). 
But  what  constitutes  "high  crimes"  has 
eluded  these  writers.* 

During  the  trial  of  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Samuel  Obaw  for  Impeachmiint,  a  refiarence 
was  made  to  Blaokstonel  ofwnmsntartee:  at 
one  point  In  the  aignment  It  was  urged. 
"Iisi  us  try  Jndga  abase  by  this  test,  'A  crime 
or  misdemeanor*  (says  Judge  Blackstone) 
la  an  act  oommltted  or  omitted.  In  violation 
of  a  public  law  elttier  forbidding  or  oom- 
mandlng  it.'  ThlM  general  deOnltlan  oouyte- 
hends  twth  crimes  and  mlsdemeanon,  w^ch. 
properly  speaking,  are  mere  synonymous 
terms."* 

The  writers  of  ocmmentarles.  historians 
and  text  writers  on  the  constitution,  have, 
each  In  his  own  way,  attempted  to  answer 
the  Inquiry  "what  are  Impeachable  offenses". 

Kent  in  his  OommentarieM  concluded  that 
"Tlw  praeldent.  as  wM  as  all  other  oOloan 
of  ttie  United  States,  may  be  Impsaiitisil  by 
the  house  of  repreeentatlves  for  trseeon. 
bribery,  and  other  high  crimes  and  mJe- 
demeanors  ..."  If  then  "the  president  will 
use  the  authority  of  his  station  to  violate 
the  constitution  or  law  of  the  land,  tlw  house 
of  repreeentatlves  can  arrest  him  in  his  ca- 
reer by  reeortlng  to  the  power  of  Impeech- 
ment."  • 
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story.  In  his  treatise  On  the  ConatitutUm, 
answered  the  Inquiry  of  what  are  Impeach- 
able offenses  as  foUows:  "The  only  practical 
question  is,  what  are  to  be  deemed  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors?  Now,  neither  the 
Constitution  nor  any  statute  of  the  United 
States  has  In  any  manner  defined  any  crimes, 
except  treason  and  bribery,  to  t>e  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanors,  and  as  such  impeach- 
able." • 

"Congress  have  unhesitatingly  adopted  the 
conclusion  ^at  no  previous  statute  Is  neces- 
sary to  authorize  an  Impeachment  for  any 
official  misconduct  ...  It  seems,  then,  to  be 
the  settled  doctrine  of  the  high  court  of  Im- 
peachment that,  though  the  common  law 
cannot  be  a  foundation  of  a  Jurisdiction  not 
given  by  the  Constitution  or  laws,  that  Ju- 
risdiction, when  given,  attaches,  and  is  to  be 
exercised  according  to  the  niles  of  the  com- 
mon law;  and  that  what  are  and  what  are 
not  high  crimes  and  mlsdemetmors  Is  to  be 
ascertained  by  a  recurrence  to  that  great 
basis  of  American  Jurisprudence  (see  Jeffer- 
son's Manual,  Sec.  63,  title,  Impeachment, 
pp.  29  to  31).^ 

Cooley,  in  his  Principles  of  CotutttuUonal 
Law,  deflnes  impeachable  offenses  as  follows: 
"ITie  offenses  for  which  the  President  or  any 
other  officer  may  be  Impeached  are  any  such 
as  in  the  opinion  of  the  House  are  deserving 
of  piuiishment  under  that  process.  They  are 
not  neceasarlly  offences  against  the  general 
laws.  ...  It  is  often  found  that  offences  of 
a  very  serious  nature  by  high  officers  are  not 
offences  sgalnst  the  criminal  code,  but  con- 
sist in  abuses  or  betrayals  of  trust,  or  Inex- 
cusable neglecte  of  duty.  ..."  * 

Pomeroy,  In  his  treatise  "Constitutional 
Law,  discusses  the  grounds  of  an  impeach- 
ment at  some  length.  In  essence  his  estimate 
is  that  the  President  or  Vice  President  who 
has  "Icnowlngly  and  intentionally  violated 
the  express  terms  of  the  Constitution,  or  of 
a  statute  which  charged  him  with  an  official 
duty  ..."  Is  impeachable. 

He  then  listo  spedflc  instances  which  make 
the  President  culpable.  The  following  two 
Instances  have  direct  bearing  on  President 
Nixon's  culpability: 

(1)  The  "President  has  the  sole  power  to 
carry  on  negotiations  with  foreign  govem- 
mente.  Congress  may  not  dictate  to  him,  or 
restrain  him,  much  less  make  any  kind  of 
diplomatic  intercourse  on  his  part  an  in- 
dictable offense.  But  by  a  rash,  headstrong, 
wilful  course  of  negotiation  carried  on  against 
the  best  and  plainest  Interests  of  the  coimtry. 
although  without  any  traitorous  design,  he 
might  plunge  the  nation  into  a  most  tm- 
necessary  and  disastrous  war.  For  such  an 
act  he  would  be  impeachable." 

(2)  The  "President  as  Commander-in- 
Chief  has  the  sole  power  to  wage  war.  Con- 
gress may  not  dictate  to  him  the  campaigns, 
marches,  sieges,  batUes,  retreats,  much  less 
make  any  method  of  conducting  the  actual 
hostilities  an  indictable  offense.  But  if  his 
conduct  was  something  more  than  a  mere 
mistake  in  the  exercise  of  his  discretion, 
although  not  an  adhering  to  the  enemies  of 
the  United  States  giving  them  aid  and  com- 
fort, he  might,  by  a  stubborn  and  wilful 
persistence  in  his  plans  after  their  failure 
had  demonstrated  their  futUUy.  bring  defeat, 
disgrace,  and  ndn  upon  his  country.  W>r  such 
an  act  he  would  be  Impeachable.  Many  more 
Instances  might  be  given,  birt  these  are  suf- 
ficient for  Illustration."* 

Pomeroy  In  discussing  the  groimds  of  an 
impeachment  makes  the  pointed  observation 
tbat  'INarrow  the  scope  of  Impeachment,  »t"1 
the  restraint  over  the  acta  of  rules  Is  less- 
ened." He  concludes  his  observations  In  the 
following  significant  language:  "The  phrase 
lilgh  crimes  and  misdemeanors'  seems  to 
nave  been  left  purposely  vague;  the  words 
point  out  the  general  character  of  the  acta 
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as  xmlawful;  the  context  and  the  whole 
design  of  the  Impeachment  clauses  show  that 
these  acta  were  to  be  official,  and  the  unlato- 
fulneas  toaa  to  coiuitt  in  a  violation  of  pub- 
lic duty  which  might  or  might  not  have  been 
made  an  ordinary  indictable  offence."  In 
Pomeroy's  estimate  the  grounds  for  im- 
peachment is  that  "The  inqwrtance  of  the 
impeaching  power  consiste,  not  In  Ita  effecte 
upon  sulxHdlnate  ministerial  officers,  but  in 
the  check  which  It  places  upon  the  President 
and  the  Judges,"  ">  (emphasis  supplied) 

THX  IKPEACHMXNT  OF  FRXsmXMT  Ain«ZW 
JOHNSON 

President  Abraham  Lincoln,  even  before 
his  death,  had  i4>proached  "Reconstruction" 
in  a  constitutional  and  charitable  manner. 
President  Lincoln  was  prepared  to  reoogiUae 
a  seceded  state  when  10%  of  the  population 
had  taken  an  oath  to  uphold  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  radicals  in  Congress  were  opposed 
to  this  procedure  and  when  President  John- 
son attempted  to  enforce  Lincoln's  policy  of 
reconciliation,  they  organized  their  oppiosi- 
tion. 

Pursuing  the  Lincoln  policy.  President 
Johnson  granted  general  amnesty  to  all  par- 
tldpante  in  the  rebeUion  wlio  took  an  oath 
of  allegiance  to  tiie  United  States.  Socm  after 
the  reorganization  of  the  Southern  States, 
under  Lincoln  and  Johnson,  they  enacted  the 
"Black  Codes."  Under  these  codes,  Negroes 
could  be  held  as  vagrante  and  in  assign- 
ing them  to  the  highest  bidder  to  work  off 
the  fines,  a  new  form  of  slavery  was  being 
reestablished.  The  reaction  in  the  North  to 
the  "BUuA  Codes"  was  crystallized  by  Hor- 
ace Oreeley  who  said  that  the  South  would 
not  "stop  short  of  the  extermination  of 
the  black  race"  and  the  "Chicago  Tribune" 
wrote,  "that  men  of  the  North  will  con- 
vert the  State  of  Mississippi  Into  a  frog- 
pond  before  they  will  allow  any  such  laws 
to  disgrace  one  foot  of  soil  In  which  the 
bones  of  o\ir  soldiers  sleep  and  over  which 
the  flag  of  freedom  waves."  ^ 

Alter  the  1886  midterm  election,  the  strug- 
gle between  the  Radical  Republicans  in  Con- 
gress and  President  Johnson  became  acute. 
A  series  of  Reconstruction  Acta  were  passed; 
and  all  were  passed  over  President  Johnson's 
veto.  Finally,  in  March  1867,  Congress  passed 
the  Tenure  of  Office  Act  which  prohibited  the 
President  from  removing  office-holders  except 
with  the  consent  of  the  Senate. 

President  Johnson  thereupon  removed  Sec- 
retary of  War,  Edwin  Stanton.  Secretary 
Stanton  refused  to  resign,  the  radicals  claim- 
ing that  Stanton's  removal  was  without  the 
consent  of  the  Senate.  On  March  2,  1868, 
the  House  of  Representatives  adopted  a  res- 
olution ln4>eachlng  President  Johnson, 
charging  him.  In  eleven  articles,  of  "high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors."  The  flrst  nin* 
charges  were  concerned  with  President  John- 
son's violation  of  the  Tenure  of  Office  Act. 
The  teuQi  charge  accused  him  of  attack- 
ing Congress  with  "inflammatory  and  scan- 
dalous harangues"  and  with  Intent  "to  bring 
into  disgrace,  ridicule,  Iiatred,  and  contempt 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

President  Johnson  escaped  inqteachment 
by  a  single  vote.  But  by  the  tilLxg  of  the 
bin  of  Impeachment,  the  crisis  that  con- 
fronted the  country  at  that  time  was  over- 
come. The  Radicals  regained  control  of  the 
legislative  and  the  executive  branches.  The 
Reconstruction  program  in  the  South  was 
reconstituted.  The  "Black  Codes"  were  elim- 
inated. Ttie  Fourteenth  Amendment  was 
adopted  and  the  dvU  rlghta  of  Negroes,  for 
at  leest  a  decade,  were  assured  (1868-1877) . 

Of  the  eleven  Impeachmente  that  went 
to  trial  and  which  are  referred  to  lUMve, 
the  impeachmente  of  President  Andnw 
Johnson  and  Associate  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tice Samuel  Chase  are  the  only  trials — be- 
cause of  the  very  nature  of  the  offices  held 
by  them — ^that  have  bearing  upon  the  con- 
templated Impeachment  of  President  Rich- 
ard  M.   Nixon.   Brief   reference,   therefore. 


must  be  made  to  the  impeachment  proceed- 
ings that  involved  Associate  Justice  Samuel 
Chase. 

Justice  Chase  was  one  of  the  42  Justices 
who  were  designated  by  President  John 
Adams  during  the  last  week  of  this  tenure, 
under  an  act  passed  Just  prior  to  his  re- 
tirement. Soon  after  President  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson took  office,  an  act  was  passed  repeal- 
ing the  Adams  act  undw  which  Justice 
Samuel  Chase  was  appointed;  but,  under 
the  ConstituUon,  AssocUte  Justice  Samuel 
Chase  could  only  be  removed  by  way  of  im- 
peachment. 

The  struggle  between  the  Federalist  ori- 
ented Judiciary  of  1801-1805  and  the  Jrf- 
fersonian  Republicans  was  such  that  a  bill 
of  Impeachment  was  flnally  resorted  to  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  1806  to  ef- 
fect the  removal  of  Justice  Chase. 

The  Articles  of  Impeachment  charged 
Justice  Chase  with  conducting  himself  "In 
a  manner  highly  arbitrary,  opposite  and 
unjust";  that  he  was  prompted  by  a  "spirit 
of  persecution  and  injustice";  that  he  con- 
ducted another  case  "with  an  indecent  so- 
licitude"; "with  an  Intent  to  oppress  and 
procure  the  conviction"  and  flnally  with, 
"delivery  to  the  said  grand  Jury  an  intemper- 
ate and  inflammatory  poUtlcal  harangue  with 
intent  to  excite  the  fears  and  resentment  of 
the  said  grand  Jury." 

The  charges  set  out  in  the  Bill  In  Impeach- 
ment in  the  opinion  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  1806.  were  inadequate  to  bring 
Aasoclate  Justice  Chase  to  trial.  Although  the 
effort  to  impeach  Justice  Chase  "ended  In  an 
acquittal  by  a  narrow  margin,""  one  his- 
torian attributed  It  to  the  dominance  of  the 
Senate  by  Federallste. 

TH«   nCFCACBlCKNT   OF   FBOmEMT   XICHARD    If. 
MXXON 

■nie  publication  of  the  Pentagon  Papers 
by  the  New  Tork  Times  and  the  Washington 
Post  have  already  demonstrated  the  condi- 
tions xmder  which  the  United  States  became 
Involved  in  the  Southeast  Asia  war  and  we 
will  not  burden  this  memorandum  with  more 
than  reference  to  it. 

The  "Nixon  Edition"  of  the  Pentagon  Pa- 
pers, we  must  assume,  wUl  expose  the  pres- 
ent Administration's  shortcomings  and  ir- 
regularities but  in  this  section  we  will  ad- 
drees  oursedves  to  the  speclflc  grounds  for 
the  Impeachment  of  President  Richard  M. 
Nixon. 

The  91st  Congress,  soon  after  President 
Nixon's  inaugtiration  (on  Feb.  4, 1969)  began 
consideration  of  the  "National  Commitment 
ResoIuUon"  introduced  on  that  day  by  Sen- 
ator William  J.  Fulbright.  This  resolution 
was  agreed  to  on  Jime  26,  1969.  It  reads  in 
part:  "Resolved,  That  (1)  a  luiUoiuU  com- 
mitment for  the  purpose  of  this  resolu- 
tion means  the  use  of  the  Armed  Ftoroes 
of  the  United  States  on  foreign  territory,  or 
a  promise  to  assist  a  foreign  country,  gov- 
ernment, or  people  by  the  use  of  the  Armed 
Forces  or  financial  resources  of  the  United 
States,  either  immediately  or  upon  the  hap- 
pening of  cwrtaln  evente,  and  (2)  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  a  natkmal  commit- 
ment by  the  United  States  resulte  only  from 
afllrmative  action  taken  by  the  executive 
and  legislative  branch  of  the  United  States 
Government  liy  means  of  a  treaty,  statute  or 
concurrent  reeolutlon  of  both  Houeee  of  Con- 
gress  specifically  providing  for  such  com- 
mitment." » 

In  the  face  of  this  clear  mandate  of  con- 
gress, on  the  evming  of  Aprtl  80,  1970,  Pres- 
ident Nixon  Informed  the  American  people 
that  "in  order  to  avoid"  a  wider  war  and 
keep  down  the  "casualties  of  our  l»ave  men 
in  Vietnam"  he  ordered  American  troops  to 
Invade  Cambodia,  m  that  same  addreas.  he 
declared  that  the  invasion  of  Cambodia  was 
indispensable  to  the  withdrawal  of  our  troops 
and  that  if  we  eeealated  our  efforte  In  Cam- 
bodia. It  would  aid  our  program  of  Vlet- 
namizatlon. 
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In  commenting  on  the  C&mbodlu  In- 
vasion, former  Secretary  of  Defense  Tlmrk. 
Clifford  stated,  "Bow  unfortunate  It  la  that 
President  Nixon  did  not  heed  the  coZKres- 
alonal  testimony  of  Secretary  of  State  Wil- 
liam P.  Rogers  when  be  testified  on  April 
23,  just  one  week  before  the  President  a  ;x^e. 
Secretary  Rogers  said ;  'We  have  no  im  llna- 
tlon  to  eecalate.  Our  whole  Inclination  Is  to 
de-escalate.  We  recognize  that  If  we  eeca- 
late and  get  Involved  In  Cambodia  wit  t  our 
ground  troops,  that  our  whole  program  ( Wet- 
namizatlon)   la  defeated.'  "  »♦ 

The  Cambodian  invasion,  constltui  »d  a 
"high  crime"  warranting  Impeachmenl .  His 
action  was  personal  In  character  since  It  Is 
clear  that  his  own  Secretary  ot  StaU  was 
unaware  of  his  plans  for  the  Invasl^  n  of 
Cambodia  and  the  act  was  a  high  crlm »  be- 
oauae  It  constituted  a  commitment  "o  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  on  for- 
eign territory""  without  the  approval  of 
Congress.  I 

The  second  "high  crime"  of  which  Pres- 
ident Nixon  la  guilty.  Is  the  Invaslo  i  of 
Laos.  The  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution  was 
passed  on  December  31,  1970,  and  slgnd  by 
President  Nixon  on  January  12,  1971.  This 
act  of  Congress  terminated  the  war-mi  king 
authority  of  the  President.  Laoe  was  Inv  ided 
In  February,  1971.  President  Nixon,  In  i  Ign- 
Ing  the  repeal  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  »es- 
dutlon,  was  aware  that  his  powers  to  de- 
clare war  without  the  approval  of  Cong  rees 
would  constitute  a  high  crime.  But  the  o  >m- 
mltment  of  air  power  In  support  of  the  Sc  nth 
Vietnamese  forces  without  the  approva  of 
Congress  was  alao  a  "high  crime"  because 
the  'National  Commitment  Resolution"  for- 
bids the  commitment  of  "Armed  Forces". 
The  U.S.  participation  with  unlimited  air 
support  constituted  a  "high  crime"  Justify- 
ing Impeachment. 

Finally,  In  light  of  the  Nuremberg  wd 
Tokyo  trials,  "there  are  reasonable  grot  nds 
of  regarding  Mr.  Nixon  as  responsible  for 
criminal  conduct  under  each"  of  the  t  iree 
categories  of  offenses  charged  to  the  de- 
fendants In  those  trials:  to  wit.  Crimes 
against  Peace,  War  Crimes  and  Cr\  mea 
against  Humanity.  Professor  Richard  A.  1  alk, 
MUbank  Professor  of  International  Lai '  at 
Princeton  University,  has  arrived  at  t  leae 
conclusions  In  his  article  entitled,  "  Hiy 
Impeachment."  >* 

Professor  Falk  asserts  that  "Mr.  Nixon  has 
been  In  my  Judgment  and  in  the  Judgi  Lent 
of  other  International  law  experts,  guUfy  of 
continuing  wars  of  aggression  In  Vietnam 
and  Laos  and  of  Initiating  an  aggreeslvq  war 
against  Cambodia  (1970).  The  perlodli  re- 
sumption of  bombardment  against  north 
Vietnam  since  Nixon  took  office  In  situi  tlons 
other  than  self-defense  Is  a  direct  violation 
of  the  UN  Charter.  ..."  In  urging  Pre«  Ident 
Nixon's  guilt.  Professor  Ralk  declares  'It  Is 
worth  recalling  that  the  Nuremberg  .  udg- 
ment  emphasized  Crimes  against  Peai  e  as 
the  fundamental  offense:  To  Initiate  i  war 
of  aggression,  therefore.  Is  not  only  eja  in- 
ternational crime  It  Is  the  supreme  Interna- 
tional crime  differing  only  from  other  war 
crimes  In  that  It  contains  within  Itsel  I  the 
accumulated  evil  of  the  whole.'  " 

In  considering  President  NUon's  gu  It  of 
"War  Crimes",  Professor  Falk  resolved  that 
"Specifically  Mr.  Nixon  has  relied  upor  sat- 
uration bombing  by  B-52  bombers  a(  ftlnst 
undefended  villages  and  inhabited  area  i,  has 
employed  antipersonnel  weapons,  toxic 
chemicals  and  napalm,  .  .  ." 

Professor  Falk  ooooludes  his  "Whyllm- 
paachment"  theses  with  the  affirmation  khftt, 
"Some  might  argue  that  'International 
erlmcs'  are  not  the  sort  of  'high  crimes'  that 
the  Constitution  contemplated  as  fon  ilng 
the  basis  of  Impeachment  proceedings.  But 
surely  the  Constitution  Is  flexible  enoug  i  to 
•mbraoe  a  range  of  actllvtlee  that  endai  iger 
national,  even  human,  survival  and  have  ong 


been  reduced  to  legal  form.  International 
law  has  been  developing  on  this  subject  over 
the  life  of  the  Constitution,  largtfy,  as  I 
have  Indicated,  at  American  Initiative.  Otir 
domestic  courts  since  the  last  century  have 
applied  international  law  to  domestic  con- 
troversies." Professors  Kent,  Story,  Cooley 
and  Pomeroy  have  been  quoted  above  on 
the  question  of  High  Crimes  and  Mis- 
demeanors, and  it  seems  clear  that  in  their 
opinion  the  Constitution  envisaged  the  acts 
of  President  Nixon  as  high  crimes  under 
Article  II,  Sec.  4. 

THK  PBOJXCTKD  BtLL  Of  UfPKACUKKNT  OF 

pmxsnncirr  nixon 

The  mere  filing  of  the  Petition  for  the 
Impeachment  of  President  Richard  M.  Nixon 
will  in  itself  establish  the  power  and  respon- 
sibility of  the  members  of  the  Rouse  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  act  in  behalf  of  the  people 
when  the  Judiciary  and  the  Executive  have 
been  found  derelict  and  delinquent  in  the 
fulfillment  of  their  responsibilities.  The 
American  people  are  now  confronted  by  the 
continuance  of  an  Illegal  war  in  Indochina 
by  an  Executive  no  longer  empowered  by 
Congress  to  do  so  (repeal  of  the  Gulf  of  Ton- 
kin Resolution)  on  the  pretext  that  our 
security  compels  such  participation. 

The  members  of  the  92nd  Congress  con- 
stitute a  free  and  unfettered  body  of  spokes- 
men for  the  people  at  this  moment  In  his- 
tory. Whatever  self-imposed  limitation  fet- 
tered the  91st  and  90th  Congresses,  the 
members  of  the  9and  Congress  are  to  be  sure, 
free  of  it.  The  election  of  freshman  Con- 
gressmen displacing  old  and  entrenched 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  la 
particularly  conspicuous  in  the  92nd  Con- 
gress. Thirteen  women  were  elected  and  the 
young  Congressmen  who  replaced  House 
members  of  long  standing,  points  directly  to 
the  changes  that  have  taken  place  during 
the  6-year  Vietnam  war  period.  The  en- 
trenched Democratic  "Club"  In  Congress, 
must  see  the  signs  ahead.  Congressman  Paul 
N.  McCloskey  Jr.  has  adverted.  In  an  address 
In  the  floor  of  the  House,  to  "Impeachment 
as  a  check  on  the  Presidential  abuse  of  pow- 
er." 

Judge  John  F.  Dooling  Jr.,  In  his  decision 
quoted  above  in  the  Orlando  vs.  Laird  case, 
refers  to  "Congressional  pusillanimity  '  and 
that  Congress  is  not  "Inappreclatlve  of  its 
powers,  including  the  power  ot  impeach- 
ment." 

It  Is  also  Important  to  note  that  the  grass 
roots  do  not  shy  away  from  the  use  of  im- 
peachment as  a  means  to  terminate  Presi- 
dent Richard  M.  Nixon's  abuse  of  power.  In 
April.  1971,  more  than  400  student  presi- 
dents and  college  editors,  representing 
schools  as  disparate  as  Harvard  and  Grace 
Bible  Institute;  Dartmouth  and  Central 
Bible  College  in  Missouri,  signed  an  open 
letter  to  President  Nixon  condemning  his 
policies  in  Vietnam  and  charging  that  the 
administration  "seriously  misinterprets  the 
nuxxl  of  both  the  campus  and  the  country- 
side .  .  ■"  and  that  "changing  the  color  of  the 
corpses  does  not  end  the  war."  (The  New 
York  Times.  AprU  2,  1971)  The  Harvard  Law 
Record  of  May  6,  1971  reports  that  "a  peti- 
tion asking  for  the  Impeachment  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon  be  Introduced  in  Congress  as  a 
bill.  The  petition  was  signed  by  more  that 
four  hundred  students  and  three  faculty 
members,  Vern  Countryman.  Charles  R.  Nes- 
son  and  Derrick  A.  Bell  Jr." 

In  May,  1971,  the  Americans  for  Democratic 
Action,  at  Its  24th  Annual  Convention,  urged 
the  Impeachment  of  President  Nixon  for 
"high  crlntes"  In  Indochina.  The  Impeach- 
ment call  was  contained  In  a  convention  re- 
solution. The  AJDJi.  convention  of  1970  asked 
that  Mr.  Nixon  be  Impeached  because  of  the 
invasion  of  Cambodia.  {The  New  York  Times, 
May  2,  1971) 

Our  examination  of  the  original  rsoordi  of 
the  Philadelphia  Constitutional  Convention 
records   procedure   anent    the   removal    for 


"high  crimes  and  misdemeanors"  as  well  as 
the  original  records  of  the  Justice  Samuel 
Chase  and  President  Johnson  impeachment 
proceedings  dlacloae  that  offenses  with  which 
Justice  Chase  and  President  Johnson  were 
charged  were  essentially  of  a  minor  char- 
acter— Justice  Chase  was  charged  in  the 
main,  with  "intemperate  and  Inflammatory" 
political  harangues  to  grand  Juries  and  with 
conduct  on  the  bench  with  manifest  mjus- 
tloe  and  with  partiality.  President  Johnson 
was  charged  with  violation  of  a  Tenure  of 
Office  Act,  In  removing  Secretary  of  War  Stan- 
ton; an  act,  whose  constitutionality  President 
Johnson  mtended  to  test  and  further  because 
President  Johnson  ha4  made  speeches  "with 
Intent  to  bring  into  disgrace,  ridicule,  hatred, 
contempt  and  reproach  the  Congress  of  the 
United  SUtes." 

It  is  submitted  that  if  Congress  was  Jus- 
tified in  filing  a  bill  of  Impeachment  against 
Justice  Chase  In  1806  and  President  Johnson 
in  1809,  then  the  members  of  the  92nd  Con- 
gress are  not  only  Justified  in  filing  a  BUI  of 
Impeachment  against  President  Nixon,  but 
would  actually  be  obliged  to  do  so.  Whereas 
Justice  Chase  and  President  Johnson  were 
essentially  chargeable  with  misdemeanors. 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon  is  chargeable 
with  "high  crimes"  in  a  more  positive  way. 
The  invasion  of  Cambodia  in  violation  of  the 
National  Commitment  Resolution  and  the 
^pending  of  American  lives  in  that  venture 
constituted  a  "high  crime"  of  a  most  serious 
kind  warrantmg  removal.  President  Nixon 
also  "wasted"  the  lives  of  scores  of  members 
of  the  Air  Force  when  he  committed  alr-mlli- 
tary  support  In  the  invasion  of  Laos  without 
the  consent  of  Congress,  also  m  violation  of 
the  National  Commitment  Resolution. 

But  there  are  still  other  reasons  for  the 
filing  of  a  petition  for  impeachment  and  that 
Is  his  manifest  abvise  of  power  of  the  office 
of  the  Presidency.  President  Nixon  in  his 
commitment  of  Armed  TPorcea  in  Cambodia 
unmasked  a  distorted  concept  of  his  office. 
His  subjectivity  In  the  exercise  of  personal 
power  was  unveiled  when  he  allowed  Secre- 
tary of  State  William  P.  Rogers  to  tell  Con- 
gress on  April  23,  1970  that  "We  have  no 
incentive  to  escalate  .  .  .  We  recognize  that 
If  we  escalate  and  get  involved  In  Cambodia 
with  our  ground  troops,  that  our  whole  pro- 
gram is  corrupted  .  .  .,"  and  seven  days  later, 
April  30,  1970,  invades  Cambodia.  Such  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  President  Nixon  verges 
on  base  deception.  It  unsealed  personal  traits 
unworthy  of  the  head  of  any  government.  It 
cannot  be  that  on  April  23,  President  Nixon 
did  not  know  of  his  plans  to  invade  Cam- 
bodia. 

The  members  of  the  92nd  Congress  must 
be  persuaded  that  the  filing  of  a  Bill  of  Im- 
peachment against  President  Nixon,  even  if 
it  does  not  bring  him  to  trial,  will  establish 
a  precedent  vls-a-vla  the  powers  of  Congress 
to  check  an  untrustworthy  President. 

The  92nd  Congress,  by  employing  the  wea- 
pon of  Impeachment  will  tend  to  check  the 
abuse  of  presidential  power  which  has  been 
menacing  due  process  and  democratic  gov- 
ernnxnt  during  recent  years. 

WiT.i.itM  L.  Standako, 
Co-chairman,  Lawyers  Committee  on 
American  Policy  Towards  Vietnam. 
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RsnriREMEsrr  op  kenweth  wil- 

LIAMBON.  REPRESENTATIVE  OP 
THE  AMERICAN  HOSPITAL  AS- 
SOCIATION 

(Mr.  NEUSEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  NELSESf .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  learned 
today  with  de^  regret  that  Kenneth 
Williamson,  the  longtime  Washington 
representative  of  the  American  Hospi- 
tal AssociatiiXi  had  decided  to  retire. 

It  has  htea  my  real  privilege  to  have 
known  and  worked  with  Ken  William- 
son for  many  years  on  matters  coming 
before  the  Health  Subcommittee.  He  was 
always  available  to  the  committee  and 
to  the  Members  of  Congress  smd  having 
spent  his  whole  life  in  the  health  field 
was  a  veritable  fount  of  knowledge  to  be 
tapped  in  coimectlon  with  health  leg- 
islation. Ken  has  played  a  key  part  in 
practically  every  major  health  bill  en- 
acted since  World  War  n.  The  Members 
of  Congress  and  all  of  the  citizens  of  this 
Nation  owe  Ken  Williamson  a  debt  of 
gratitude  for  his  many  contributions  to 
the  betterment  of  health  care  in  this 
country. 

I  call  attention  of  the  membership  to 
the  official  release  by  the  American  Hos- 
i:dtal  Association  which  I  include  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks. 

I  take  consolation  in  the  statements 
that  while  Ken  is  retiring  from  the  day 
to  day  activities  of  the  American  Hos- 
pital Association,  he  will  contmue  to  be 
available  to  the  association  on  a  con- 
sultant basis.  Por  your  Information,  he 
has  assured  me  that  he  will  also  con- 
tinue to  be  available  to  our  Health  Com- 
mittee and  to  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

Amkucan  HosprrAi.  Association  Rzlkasx 

Washinoton,  D.C,  March  21. — ^Kenneth 
Wllliameon,  deputy  director  of  the  Ameri- 
can Hospital  Association  and  director  of  its 
Washington  Service  Bureau,  announced  to- 
day that  he  will  retire  from  the  Association 
staff  on  June  1,  1072.  His  early  retirement 
at  age  60  fbUows  35  years  of  service  to  the 


Association,  the  last  18  of  which  have  been 
spent  in  the  direction  of  the  AHA's  Wash- 
ington activities. 

Wlllamson  said,  however,  that  he  will  oon- 
tlnue  to  woi^  with  the  Association  in  a  oon- 
sultlng  capacity  for  an  indefinite  period. 
His  decision  to  retire,  he  explained,  follows 
Vb»  recent  death  (February  20th)  of  his  oA- 
league.  Edwin  L.  Crosby,  MJ>.,  the  Associa- 
tion's executive  president. 

"I  fed  that  it  is  for  the  good  of  the  Asso- 
ciation's future,  and  particularly  important 
for  Dr.  Crosby's  suoosisor  that  I  st«^  aside 
after  .these  many  years  and  assist  the  As- 
sooltttionlB  offloers  and  staff  during  the  diffi- 
cult transition  period,  not  through  a  line 
req>ODSlblllty,  but  from  the  vantage  point 
of  someone  able  to  be  objective  about  the 
AHA's  increasing  concerns  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  bettor  health  care  system.  It  is 
an  organisation  that  I  love  and  care  about, 
and  I  feel  that  this  move  Is  consistent  with 
my  feelings  about  the  Association's  prog- 
ress." wmiamson  said. 

Williamflon's  announcement  was  made  at 
a  staff  meeting  of  the  Washington  S«-vlce 
Bureau  attended  by  the  Aasodaftion's  presi- 
dent ofllosrB.  St^hen  M.  Morris,  AHA  presi- 
dent, speaking  in  behalf  of  the  offloers  and 
staff,  said  that  "the  Association  has  moved 
ahead  in  these  last  two  decades  largely 
through  the  efforts  and  leadership  of  Dr. 
Crosby  and  Kenneth  Williamson.  While  we 
regret  Mr.  Williamson's  decision  to  retire 
eaily,  w«  respect  it,  and  will  l>e  calling  on 
him  frequently  for  his  judgm«it  and  help 
in  this  crucial  time  m  the  AHA's  history. 
Few  have  served  the  Association  for  so  long 
and  so  weU." 

"Many  of  the  Association's  most  imagina- 
tive and  innovative  programs,  and  especially 
its  policies  in  the  public  interest,  are  the  di- 
rect result  of  Mr.  WUllamson's  tireless  efforts 
and  drive,"  Morris  said. 

Williamson  flrsft  joined  the  Association  staff 
at  its  Chicago  headquarters  in  December 
1043,  following  several  years  in  hoepltal  ad- 
ministration and  after  having  served  as  as- 
sistant director  of  the  Blue  Croes  Plan  in 
Southern  California,  as  director  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  California  Hospitals,  and  executive 
director  of  the  Association  of  Western  Hos- 
pitals. Following  tiie  f<»rmatlve  years  of  the 
Association  as  an  organization  repreaentlng 
all  of  the  nation's  hospitals,  he  left  the  AHA 
in  1050  to  become  executive  vice  president  of 
the  Health  Information  Foundation  in  New 
York  City,  but  rejoined  the  Association  staff 
In  1054  to  direct  Its  Washington  Service  Bu- 
reau. 

Williamson  has  served  as  secretary  of  the 
AHA  Council  on  Legislation  and  is  widely 
known  in  the  health  field  as  a  speaker  on 
health  leglslatlcm.  He  has  been  instrumental 
in  developing  the  Association's  basic  philo- 
sophy of  meeting  public  needs.  Among  his 
many  interests  have  been  legislation  for  the 
modernization  of  ho^tal  facmtlee  as  a  logi- 
cal area  of  expenditure  of  government  funds; 
federal  subsidies  on  interest  rates  on  oi^ital 
borrowed  by  hospitals  for  modernization  and 
expansion;  and,  in  recent  years,  the  Asso- 
ciation's efforts  in  cooperation  with  Congres- 
sional oommlttees  In  developing  Medicare 
legislation. 

Williamson  originated  the  AHA  journal. 
Trustee,  and  organized  a  nationwide  move- 
ment for  hospital  auxiliaries  m  behalf  of 
AHA.  He  is  an  honorary  feUow  of  the  Amer- 
ican College  of  Hoepltal  Administrators,  and 
a  feUow  of  the  American  Public  Health  As- 
sociation. 


CLEARXNO      THE      AIR      ON      HIQH 
MEAT  PRICES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Link).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gratleman  from  South  Dakota 


(Mr.  Abouuzk).  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

(Mr.  ABOUREZK  asked  and  was  given 
pennissica  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
matte,  and  Include  extraneous  mate- 
rial.) 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  a 
spedAl  order,  we  have  set  aside  an  hour 
today  to  clear  the  air  on  high  meat 
prices. 

The  House  already  owes  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  Congressman  Oraham  Pxnt- 
CBLL,  chairman  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Subcommtttee  on  Uvestock  and  Orains, 
for  his  leadership  in  bringing  light  to 
this  subject. 

Tbere  has  been  altogether  too  much 
blameful  flngerpolnting  in  this  contro- 
versey.  a  situation  which  has  not  been 
much  hdped  by  the  White  House  send- 
ing one  wounded  ^^eer  to  placate  the  con- 
sumers while  sending  another  to  placate 
the  farmers. 

Consumers  seem  to  have  focused  their 
anger  on  fanners — ^reading  tliat  farm 
prices  and  sui>ermarket  prices  went  up  at 
the  same  time — ^v^iile  supermaiicets  and 
the  large  retail  food  chains  have  been 
anxious  to  shift  the  focus  away  from 
themselves. 

It  is  true  that  the  price  paid  to  farmers 
for  beef  did  mcrease  when  consumer  out- 
rage became  an  item  of  national  atten- 
tion. 

It  is  true  tliat  retailers  and  processors, 
likewise,  increased  their  margins  during 
that  same  period. 

And  it  is  true  tiiat  processors,  were  al- 
lowed, under  phase  n  guidelines,  to  pass 
increased  meat  prices  directly  to  the  oao.- 
sumer.  tacking  chi  their  normal  profit 
margin  along  the  way. 
First,  a  word  about  the  farmers. 
The  long-term  record  demonstrates 
beyond  the  slightest  possible  doubt  that 
farmers  and  ranchers  are  not  getting  t^ 
kind  of  return  for  their  labor  which  they 
deserve. 

While  the  meat  price  controversy  was 
raging,  m  fact,  we  learned  that  the  farm 
parity  ratio  had  dropped  another  few 
points — to  72  percent. 

While  the  meat  price  controversy  was 
raging,  the  farmer's  share  of  the  con- 
sumer food  dollar  decreased. 

A  crisis  atmosphere  has  surroimded 
l>eef  prices,  but  during  its  short-term 
h3rsteria,  the  fact  ranains  that  over  the 
years  and  across  the  board,  farmers  and 
ranchers  have  consistently  gotten  the 
short  end  of  the  stick. 

While  wages  and  profits  have  soared 
in  nonfarm  sectors,  prices  received  by 
farmers  have  risen  little  or  not  at  all  for 
the  past  20  years.  Now,  whoi  prices  for 
one  product,  beef,  go  up  for  Just  a  few 
months,  we  hear  loud  demands  for  price 
controls. 

The  fact,  gentlemen,  are  the  middle- 
men, not  farmers  are  making  the  money. 
The  facts  are  that  beef  prices  are  now 
going  down  on  the  farm,  and  even  when 
they  were  up  they  only  approached  the 
same  level  they  were  at  20  years  ago. 

The  facts  are  that  farm  families  have 
been  driven  from  the  land  by  the  mil- 
lions because  their  return  has  fallen 
farther  and  farther  behind  that  recdved 
by  practically  every  other  segment  of  the 
American  economy. 
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I  ask  yoii.  In  ll^t  of  this  record,  low 
we  can  possibly  entertain  the  Idea  of  ( im- 
trolllng  raw  agricultural  prices.  I  ask  irou 
how  can  we  talk  of  flooding  the  com  itry 
with  beef  linp<Mrts  to  drive  down  live  ^t- 
tle  prices.  I  do  not  think  we  can.  for 
simple  reason:  That  controls  must 
applied  where  they  are  needed  or  tpey 
will  not  work. 

Mr.   Speaker,   I   think  It   right 
proper  that  we  focus  our  attention  onjthe 
profit  margins  and  the  pricing  practices 
of  retailers  and  processors. 

I  tiave  been  disturbed  for  some  time 
by  Indlcatloas  that  meat  prices — \nd 
other  food  prices  as  well — seem  to  be 
moving  Into  the  realm  of  so-called  id- 
mlnlstered  prices — ^prices  set  less  by 
market  forces  than  by  admlnlstra  ive 
decisions  made  by  a  few  large  food 
tailing  and  processing  firms. 

When  it  takes  only  a  dozen  si 
market  executives  to  convince  the  Nt 
that  prices  are  declining  at  a  time 
processors  are  allowed  by  phase 
atendoQ  the  usual  practice  of 
rarlly   absorbing   beef  price   Inert 
then  adding  their  normal  profit  mi 
to  those  increases.  It  leads  me  to 
that  food  prices.  Indeed,  are  entering 
realm  of  administered  prices. 

I  have  been  warning  all  along  that 
invasion  of  large  corporations  Into 
food  industry  would  end  up  depi 
the  farm  economy  at  the  expense  of 
average  grocery  buyer. 

In  this  entire  meat  price  episode, 
learned  at  least  this  much:  That 
sumer  food  prices  are  to  some 
able  to  travel  according  to  political 
tivlty.  To  '-.he  extent  that  that  mucl 
true.  It  is  also  clearly  implied  that 
prices  are  subject  to  more  thtm  maAet 
forces.  To  that  same  extent,  food  pt  ;ces 
are  "administered  prices."  a  developn  ent 
which  is  logically  in  concert  with  price 
behavior  in  any  Industry  which  is  mo^  Ing 
toward  oligopolistic  control. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  am  correct  in  ass  trt- 
Ing  that  large  corporations  are  moving 
to  get  a  stranglehold  coi  the  Natl  m's 
food  supply,  I  feel  entirely  conflden ;  in 
predicting  that  this  latest  episode  is  <  nly 
a  foreboding  of  what  lies  ahead. 

If  the  Nation's  food  Industry  oontisiues 
Its  trend  toward  fewer  and  fewer 
duoers,  ever  larger  and  fewer  middleoken 
corporations,  and  larger  and  fewer  rej 
outlets,  we  can  safely  anticipate  the 
when  a  few  men  wiU  determine  thod 
prices  according  to  their  estimate  of  Lhe 
maximum  high  consmners  are  able  to 

pay. 

Another  factor  reinforcing  this  o  m- 
victlon  is  that  fact  that  costs  are  decJ  n- 
Ing  with  respect  to  di^wsable  perso  lal 
income. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  Govemmint 
designs  policies  which  force  millions  of 
fanners  off  the  land,  it  is  accelerating  I  he 
trend  toward  bigness  in  c(Xitrol  of  I  le 
food  Industry.  Our  best  hope,  and  t  le 
farmers'  fondest  dream.  Is  a  nation  w^th 
millions  of  small  producers. 

If  you  force  more  of  them  off  the  laild. 
and  if  you  do  nothing  to  stop  the  ca  3- 
glomerate  Invasion  of  agriculture.  y>u 
(mly  hasten  the  day  when  a  handful  of 
men  sit  in  a  room  and  say.  "All  rig  tt. 
gentlemen,  what  is  the  price  we  are  goipg 
to  fix  today  at  the  supermarket?" 


There  is  enough  evidence  to  suggest 
that  that  Is  the  direction  we  are  moving. 
We  know  that  during  the  recent  meat 
price  controversy,  producers  and  retailers 
not  only  Increased  their  prices,  they  in- 
creased their  share  of  the  consumer  food 
dollar  as  well. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  re- 
ported late  in  March  that  price  spreads — 
the  difference  between  what  is  paid  to 
the  farmer  and  what  the  consumer 
pays — "increased  subetantially  tor  beef, 
pork,  and  some  fresh  vegetables."  The  re- 
lease adds  that  food  cost  Increases  from 
January  to  February  were  "due  primarily 
to  Increased  costs  of  marketing." 

According  to  a  further  X7BDA  source, 
about  45  percent  of  the  beef  price  in- 
crease during  phase  n  was  added  by  re- 
tailers. 

So  not  only  did  they  pass  on  their  di- 
rect price  increase  caused  by  the  upswing 
in  live  cattle  prices,  not  only  did  they 
tack  their  normal  i»xxflt  margin  on  to 
that  increase,  they  also  Increased  the 
proportlODate  size  of  their  margin. 

Hopefully  these  trends  are  nothing 
more  than  a  temporary  creature  of  the 
economic  stablllzatlOQ  program,  a  result 
of  the  closed-door  decislan  to  exemiyt 
meat  processors  from  the  strictest  phase 
n  guidelines.  But  it  seems  more  likdy 
that  something  in  the  nature  of  basic 
realinement  of  the  food  Industry  has 
been  taking  place,  bringing  structural 
changes  in  the  eccoMMnlc  process  that 
brings  food  from  the  field  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

We  felt  the  Impact  of  that  realinement 
even  before  President  Nixcm  took  oCQoe. 
and  we  are  lik^  to  be  living  with  it  for 
some  time  to  crane.  My  ediicated  giiess  is 
that  phase  n  (»ily  brought  its  worst  as- 
pects to  the  Immediate  stuface.  and  that 
the  forces  of  Increasing  economic  power 
centralized  in  a  few  hands  not  respon- 
sible to  the  public  continue  in  the  food 
industry,  thrive  in  it,  and  eventxially  will 
conquer  it. 

We  must  move  to  decentralize  the  mar- 
ket place.  The  best  way  to  do  that  is  to 
insiire  that  millions  of  hard-working 
families  have  access  to  adequate  credit 
and  the  ability  to  make  a  decent  living  on 
a  farm. 

The  real  question  we  face,  then,  is 
whether  we  want  to  maintain  a  viable 
agricultural  system  in  America.  If  we  do 
not.  then  we  had  better  be  prepared  to 
accept  the  empty  coimtryside.  the  never- 
ending  flow  of  rural  refugees  into  the 
cities,  and  the  specter  of  a  nation's  food 
supply  controlled  by  a  handful  of  oli- 
gopolies. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Insert  at  this  point  in 
the  RicoRO  some  of  the  writings  of  my 
good  friend  Homer  Ayres  of  Sturgls. 
S.  Dak.,  an  informed  and  provocative 
commentator  on  farm  and  ranch  affairs. 
Also  an  article  from  the  Livestock  Re- 
porter by  Patrick  K.  Ooggins.  publisher, 
and  a  list  of  beef  prices  contained  in  "A 
Report  to  the  Consumer  Direct  Frcnn  the 
Cattle  Industry." 

ISA  NKW8LXTTEK 

HnzroRO,  S.  Dak. — In  a  joint  letter  to 
President  Nnoif  two  South  Dakota  farm- 
ranch  leaders  have  offered  their  help  with 
suggestions  in  regard  to  soaring  food  prices 
as  they  relate  to  beef  and  cattle. 


In  a  700  word  letter  Jerry  Wumlg,  prsai. 
dent  of  the  South  Dakota  branch  of  the 
independent  Stockgrowers  of  America  and 
Oeorge  Levin,  president,  Dlstilct  Five,  South 
Dakota  VtemeiB  Union,  both  of  Herefard, 
told  the  President  that  the  middlemen  who 
handle  beef  are  the  big  supermarket  food 
chains,  which  according  to  the  National 
Commlaslon  on  Food  Marketing  Inveetlgatlon 
in  1960,  seU  about  86  percent  of  the  dressed 
beef,  and  had  great  control  over  prices  to 
consumers,  but  also  the  prices  of  livestock 
because  of  this  great  economic  power. 

They  suggested  that  the  President  use  the 
power  of  the  government  to  bring  repre- 
sentatives or  the  big  food  chains,  along  with 
their  records,  into  some  committee  to  set  the 
record  straight,  and  learn  first  hand  who 
gets  the  various  parts  of  the  consumer's  beef 
dollar. 

The  two  members  said  It  was  not  only 
unfair  to  blame  farmers  for  the  higher  beef 
prices  but  ridiculous.  "Historically  farmers 
and  ranchers,"  they  said,  "never  have  priced 
their  products,  but  asked  the  buyer,  "how 
much  win  you  give  me,  please'?  And  when 
they  bought  operating  suppUes  or  equipment 
they  asked,  "how  much  do  I  have  to  pay  you. 
please'?" 

They  went  on  to  say  that  retailers  and 
food  processors  reaped  "a  wh(^plng  33  per- 
cent profit,  whUe  the  average  farm-ranch 
profit  was  only  1.1  percent." 

"But  most  ranchers  have  not  done  this 
weU.  and  as  a  result  have  been  forced  Into 
bankruptcy,"  they  said. 

They  included  a  butcher's  cutout  chart  In 
their  letter,  showing  the  percent  of  each 
retaU  cut  to  the  whole  carcass,  a  chart  that 
woxUd  enable  anyone  to  determine  the  price 
spread  between  wiiolesale  and  retail  by  check 
Ing  the  prices  in  the  meat  counters,  and 
the  wholesale  price  of  VS.  Choice  beef.  The 
latest  T7BDA  price  spread  report  they  said 
was  $30  per  hundred,  or  $130  for  a  600-pound 
carcass. 

They  pointed  out  that  In  September  1868. 
Oene  Cervl.  publisher  of  the  Bocky  Mountain 
Journal.  Denver,  charged  food  chains  with 
making  an  "unbelievable  net  profit  per  600- 
pound  carcass  of  up  to  $166,  for  beef  on 
which  the  average  feeder  may  make  from  $10 
to  $30  a  head  live  weight  of  a  1,160-pound 
animal  he  has  kept  for  130-160  days." 

The  r&nchers  told  the  President  that  a 
proposed  Federal  Trade  Commission  investi- 
gation In  1964  was  turned  Into  a  "study"  of 
the  changes  from  the  farm  to  the  consumer, 
BO  a  group  of  ranchers  had  to  file  a  clvU 
antitrust  action  against  the  cotmtry's  three 
main  food  chains  In  1968  charging  them  with 
inflicting  losses  on  ranchers  because  of  their 
vlcHatlon  of  the  antitrust  laws.  And  due  to  the 
sluggishness  of  the  courts  In  California 
a  decision  has  not  been  reached. 

They  asked  ^e  President  to  act  Immedi- 
ately to  bring  the  guilty  to  Justice  after  an 
Investigation  or  an  FTC  action  looking  into 
the  buying  and  selling  practices  of  the  super- 
markets. 

"A  sharp  drop  In  livestock  prices  would  be 
a  disaster,  what  with  the  commitments 
ranchers  have  now."  they  said. 

"What  they  really  need  Is  price  floors  on 
livestock  pegged  at  full  parity  as  figured  on 
the  1910-1914  basis,"  they  said.  "So  they  can 
operate,  pay  debts  and  taxes,  educate  tbetr 
chUdren,  renew  their  equipment  and  build- 
ings— and  continue  to  furnish  the  dtlaens 
with  some  of  the  best  food  mankind  ever 
at«." 

The  full  text  of  the  letter  f<dlow8: 
President  Nxxow, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DcAa  Ma.  PaasmBMT:  This  letter  relates  to 
the  statement  you  made  recently  to  the  effect 
that  soaring  food  prices  should  be  hi«jn«H  on 
the  middlemen,  not  the  farmers.  We  believe 
what  we  have  to  say  In  connection  with  betf 
and  livestock  can  be  very  helpful,  because 
beef  constitutes  quite  an  amount  In  the  food 
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budget — and  cattle  production  is  a  very  lazge 
Item  In  the  Income  of  fanners  and  ranchers. 

The  middlemen  who  handle  the  beef  are 
the  big  supermarket  food  chains,  which  ac- 
ceding to  the  National  Commission  on  Food 
Marketing  sell  around  85  percent  of  the  food 
consumed.  As  long  ago  as  1963,  or  perhaps 
before.  It  was  evident  that  the  big  chains  had 
a  great  control,  not  only  of  beef  prices  to 
consumers  but  also  the  prices  of  livestock 
because  of  their  great  economic  power. 

A  Federal  Trade  Commission  Investigation 
laun^ed  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Com- 
merce Intended  to  look  Into  the  role  the 
chains  played  in  the  beef -cattle  complex,  to 
leam  if  the  chains  were  In  violation  of  the 
antitmat  laws,  was  headed  off  after  a  few 
days  of  heart ngs  in  March  1964.  And  It  turned 
Into  a  "Audy"  by  a  NaUonal  Commission  on 
Food  Marketing,  that  would  study  the 
changes  In  the  food  Industry  "from  the  farm 
to  the  consumer."  So  the  problem  of  the  ^e- 
mendous  spread  between  the  wholeeale  price 
of  carcass  beef  and  the  retail  sales  price  Is 
sUU  haiutaig  us.  The  latest  USDA  price 
apneA  published  showed  a  spread  of  $20  per 
himdred,  which  would  amount  to  $130  on  a 
eoo-pound  oaroaas,  U.S.  Choice. 

With  the  power  of  the  Federal  Oovemment 
we  think  you  would  be  able  to  bring  repre- 
sentatives OS  the  giant  food  chains  into  some 
committee,  along  with  their  records  and 
learn  fint  hand  \^u>  gets  the  various  p(»tlons 
of  the  oonaumer's  beef  doUar. 

But  with  the  foUowlng  percentage  sched- 
ule, used  by  meat  cutters  in  stores,  then 
finding  out  the  quality  and  wholesale  price 
of  beef,  anybo<ly  familiar  with  beef  cuts  can 
determine  the  gross  markup  from  the  v/hole- 
saler  (or  packer)  to  the  oonsiuner.  It  Is  very 
easy  to  determine  the  net  profit  after  this. 
A  very  similar  cutting  percentage  sheet 
worked  out  by  the  USDA  can  be  foimd  In  its 
Consumer  and  Marketing  Service  Bulletin, 
No.  45,  issued  m  July  1968. 

In  1967  a  group  in  Denver,  guided  by  Cervl  *& 
Rocky  Mountain  Journal  took  the  above 
schedule,  and  learned  that  the  markup  on  a 
600-pound  carcass  was  $188  for  the  Denvw 
area.  The  group  suggested  the  groes  profit 
was  45%,  with  a  net  of  25%  on  a  carcass, 
relatlonshlpe  that  gave  the  stores  a  tremen- 
dous amount  for  a  commodity  that  turned 
over  every  two  dajrs. 


Items 


Cut  out       SclUng 

by  per-    price  per 

centages        pound 


Return 

per 

pound 


Pot  roast,  round  bone  and 
blade  bone 

Neck  bone,  meat  on 

Navel  (whole  tione  in) 

6-rib  standing  roast,  oven 
ready 

Bone-in  sirloin  steak 

T-bones  and  short  cub 

Flank  steaks 

Round  steak 

Pikes  Peak  roast 

Bone-in  rump  roast 

Sirloin  tip  roast  or  steak 

Ground  beef  lean  trimmings. 

Short  ribs 

Hind  shank,  meat  on 

Edible  faL 

Waste 

Bones 

Cutting  loss 


18.00 
2.60 
S.64 

7.50 
8.10 
7.24 
.50 
9.10 
3.24 
4.50 
3.41 
7.88 
3.04 
3.80 
5.07 
1.0O. 
4.50 
1.88  . 


0.62 
.35 
.20 

1.09 
1.09 
1.33 
1.21 
.99 
.95 
.69 
1.27 
.69 
.39 
.49 
.07 


0. 1116 
.0091 
.0173 

.0818 
.0883 
.0963 
.0061 
.0901 
.0308 
.0311 
.0433 
.0544 
.0119 
.0186 
.0035 


.01 


.0005 


Whole  baeKlOO  percent): 

Return 

Costi 


.6947 
.3800 


Gross  profit  (per  pound). 


.3147 


>  Based  on  the  market  value  of  37-38  cents  a  pound  (1967)- 
1  whole  beef  approximates  600#  at  10.3147;  JISSJO  per  bM<, 
which  equals  45  percent  gross  profit 

Although  the  National  C(»nm]s8lon  on 
Food  Marketing  did  leam  that  the  big  food 
chains  "marched  In  lock  step"  when  It  came 
to  buying  meat  wholesale,  nothing  was  done 
by  the  government.  And  In  September  1969, 


the  late  Qene  Cervl.  publisher  of  the  Bocky 
Mountain  Journal,  from  his  sick  bed,  charged 
that  the  food  chains  were  m«^iring  "aji  un- 
believable net  profit  of  $156,  for  beef  oh 
which  the  average  feeder  may  make  from 
$10  to  $30  a  head  for  live  weight  of  a  1,150- 
pound  animal  which  he  has  kept  for  130-160 
days  .  .  .  and  have  been  making  that  In- 
credible net  profit  on  each  carcass  since  1958 
by  their  own  admission  and  by  the  evidence 
of  Safeway's  own  cutout  sheet." 

For  a  long,  long  time  the  cow-calf  men 
on  the  range  produced  feeder  calves  at  below 
cost  of  production,  operating  by  borrowing 
money  on  the  appreciated  value  of  their 
land. 

Feeder  catUe  and  fat  cattle  have  risen 
somewhat  in  price  in  the  past  few  months, 
like  everything  tiae,  but  they  are,  relatively 
speaking,  not  neaily  as  high  as  cuts  of  beef. 
Some  retail  cuts  are  now  selling  for  300% 
of  their  selling  price  30  years  ago,  even 
though  beef  on  the  hoof  Is  only  96%  of  Its 
1963  selling  price  30  years  ago.  And  this  with 
production  costs  doubled  or  tripled  on  Items 
ranchers  must  buy. 

Vor  anybody,  anywhere  to  blame  cattle- 
men for  rising  beef  prices  to  consumers  Is 
not  only  unfair,  but  ridiculous.  Historically 
farmers  and  ranchers  have  never  priced  their 
products,  always  asking  the  buyer,  "what 
wUl  you  give  me,  please?"  And  when  they 
bought  operating  supplies  or  equipment  they 
asked,  "how  much  do  I  have  to  pay  you, 
please?" 

The  profits  of  retaUers  and  food  proces- 
sors was  a  whopping  33%,  according  to  fig- 
vires  quoted  by  farm  leaders  all  over  the  coun- 
try last  summer,  and  the  average  farm-ranch 
profit  was  only  1.1% — so  this  gives  one  a 
pretty  good  plctiu«  of  the  relationships  In- 
volved. But  most  ranchers  have  not  done  this 
well,  and  as  a  result  have  been  forced  Into 
bankruptcy.  It  is  a  tragedy  that  today,  when 
some  of  the  ranchers  are  beginning  to  see 
a  little  daylight  over  the  cliff,  that  there 
should  be  a  massive  effort  to  beat  them  back. 
And  It  U  partlc\darly  galling  to  find  the 
sup«rmarket  Indtistry  among  the  attackers, 
an  Industry  seemingly  a  law  unto  Itself.  And 
which  boosted  their  profit  margins  from  $14 
per  hundred  in  1965,  when  the  Pood  Market- 
ing Commission  was  holding  hearings  to  over 
$23  In  December  1970. 

The  Independent  Stockgrowers  of  Amer- 
ica was  one  of  the  main  ranch  organisa- 
tions that  helped  launch  an  antitrust  dvU 
action  against  the  country's  three  main  food 
chains  In  1968,  charging  them  with  inflict- 
ing losses  on  ranchers  because  of  their  viola- 
tion of  the  antitrust  laws.  And  due  to  the 
sluggish  nest  of  the  courts  In  California, 
where  the  case  was  fUed.  a  decision  has  not 
been  reached. 

We  hope  Mr.  President  you  not  only  set 
the  whole  record  straight,  but  also  that  you 
can,  after  an  Investigation  previously  sug- 
gested, or  an  FTC  Inveatlgatlon  of  the  buy- 
ing and  selling  practices  of  the  supermarkets, 
charge  the  Department  of  Justice  with 
bringing  the  guilty  to  justice.  We  urge  you 
to  act  Immediately. 

A  sharp  drop  in  Uveatoek  prices  would  be 
dlaasttous.  what  with  the  commitments  the 
ranohen  have.  What  they  really  need  are 
price  floors  on  livestock  pegged  at  full  par- 
ity as  figured  on  the  1910-1914  basis,  so 
they  can  operate,  pay  debts  and  taxes,  edu- 
cate their  chUdren.  renew  their  equipment 
and  buildings — and  cc«tlnue  to  furnish  the 
cltlaena  with  some  of  the  beat  food  man- 
kind ever  ate. 

Tours  very  sincerely. 

Jbbt  WuBino, 
President.  South  Dakota  Branch.  In- 
iepenAent  Stoekgrowert  of  America. 
ObobobLkvin. 
Prextdent,  District  Five.  South  Dakota 
Farmers  Union. 
Hbutoko.  B.  Dak. 


[From  the  Western  Livestock  Eeporter,  Bill- 
ings, Mont.,  Apr.  6, 1972] 

Thx  Tbuth  About  Bbkt  Pbicbs:  Bbturn  Psb 
Dat  or  OwmDUHXP 
(By  Patrick  K.  Ooggins,  publisher) 
BnjjNGs,  Mont. — Everyone  In  the  United 
States  understands  a  profit  or  a  loss.  Most 
business  people  and  renchen  understand 
retina  on  Investment  but  the  livestock  in- 
dustry, the  rancher,  and  the  feeder,  the 
packer  and  the  retailer  must  look  at  their  in- 
vestment on  a  per  day  basis.  You  do  business 
each  and  every  day.  The  decisions  you  make 
that  day  surely  can  affect  you  years  ahead, 
but  you  make  that  investment  and  that  de- 
cision In  any  given  day.  Decision  mnirtng 
time  Is  here  for  the  livestock  Industry.  Bead 
and  study  If  you  will  how  the  consumers 
beef  dollar  Is  divided  by  the  Industry: 

Oaosa  Rbtubm  Pxb  Hbad  Pbb  Day  of 
Owmxbship  ** 

*  The  rancher  receives  48  cents/day  (540 
days);  a  total  of  $260J»4  (700  lb.  steer  at 
$37.33.  This  Is  for  all  expenses  of  raising  the 
steer.  This  waa  the  avg.  gross  yearling  price 
for  a  steer  in  Jan.  1972.  Please  note  that  this 
is  not  the  average  of  the  last  ten  years  or 
even  last  year.) 

*  The  feeder  receives  69  cents/day  ( 150 
days);  a  total  of  $103.51  (This  for  400  lbs. 
of  gain  with  high  grain  rations.  About  S 
months  time  required  in  the  feedlot). 

*  The  packer  receives  $5.89/day  (7  days) ; 
a  total  of  $41.27  (491.3  lbs.  at  8.4  cents  in- 
cludes slaughtering,  preparing  the  carcass  for 
retailer.) 

*  The  retaUer  receives  $35.62/day  (4  days) ; 
a  total  of  $142.48  (491.3  lbs.  at  29  cents  covers 
such  Items  as  cutting,  wrapping  &  displaying 
for  self  service.) 

*  The  consvimer  pays  a  total  of  $547.80 
(491.3  lbs.  retaU  cuts  at  an  average  price  of 
$1.11  per  pound.) 

As  you  study  this  chart  you  will  notice 
that  the  rancher  with  nearly  $800  to  $1,200 
per  cow  unit  Investment  receives  on  any 
given  700  pound  yearling  steer  a  total  of  48 
cents  per  day  return  If  he  can  sell  his  steere 
for  $37.22  a  hundred  weight.  This  at  the  out- 
set of  this  argument  Is  giving  the  Industry 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

The  feeder  in  a  high  cost  operating  posi- 
tion with  a  lot  of  expensive  feed  and  mate- 
rials and  help  receives  but  69  cents  per  head 
per  day.  This  is  a  close  margin  but  you  wUl 
note  that  he  keeps  the  *TitiT»».;  about  five 
months  compared  to  18  months  for  the 
rancher. 

Then  there's  the  packer,  who  In  this  ex- 
ample is  owning  this  carcass  for  seven  days. 
National  figures  will  show  that  this  is  near- 
ly 3  days  longer  that  the  average.  Most  pack- 
ers will  have  him  on  the  truck  and  gone  in 
three  days  but  at  the  seven  day  level  he  Is 
able  to  get  a  return  of  $5.89  per  head  per 
day  of  ownership. 

Then  there  is  the  retaU  chain  store.  Pleeue 
note  that  imder  four  days  of  ownership  of 
this  carcass,  and  this  by  the  way  could  be 
double  from  the  national  average  because 
chains  don't  want  their  money  tied  up  that 
long  but  again  giving  the  retailer  the  bene- 
fit of  the  doubt,  for  four  days  of  ownership, 
his  gross  return  per  day  Is  $35.62. 

Now.  if  you  want  to  put  a  calculator  or  a 
pencU  to  the  retiu-n  on  Investment  per  day. 
can  you  please  notice  the  situation  that  the 
rancher  Is  \n,  and  yes,  the  feeder  too.  nils  re- 


*  The  rancher,  feeder,  packer  and  retaUer 
above  Information  based  on  figures  of  USDA 
supplement  to  marketing  and  transportation 
situation  January  19*72. 

•  •  Figures  based  on  average  days  of  owner- 
ship of  one  yearling  steer  coming  off  graae 
starting  at  the  rancher. 

(These  are  educated  Industry  time  esti- 
mates that  could  vary  somewhat  to  eoonomlo 
conditions.) 
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taller  Is  m&klng  604.7  p«r  cent  mori 
return  per  head  per  day  of  ownershlj 
tbe   packer.    He's   making    6.163.3 
more  gross  return  per  head  per  day  of 
ship  than  the  feeder  and  this  retailer 
Ing  7430.8  per  cent  more  gross  ret 
head  per  day  of  ownership  than  the 
Profits  are  made  by  the  amoun 
It  takes  to  turn  your  money  over.  T< 
ranching  business  are  owning  this  7i 
steer  for  an  average  of  18  months 
to  this  chain  store  retailer  who  ownAhat  fat 
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steer  for  four  days  or  even  two  da5 
the  difference  In  return  on  Investme: 


In  the  ranching  business  and  In  tbe  feeding 

lallpark 


that's 
Those 


business  aren't  even   In  the 
with  the  food  retail  chains. 

The  food  chains  aren't  all  bad  as  ihrough 
their  advertising  and  promotion  to  a  great 
degree,  beef  consumption  has  doU  >led  In 
twenty  years  but  so  have  their  proi  ts  and 
more. 

The  retail  price  spread  of  1142.48  ai  shown 
In  this  example  Is  not  justified  by  tl  b  serv- 
ices rendered  by  their  Industry.  As  lointed 
out  by  the  Nebraska  Livestock  Asso  latlon. 
consumers  should  take  a  long  hard  ook  at 
this  flgtire  and  not  unfairly  blame  th(  cattle 
Industry  for  tbe  bulge  In  beef  prices 

Tbe  cattlemans  portion  of  the  con  luners 
beef  dollar  Is  much,  much  smaller  1  lan  it 
should  be.  Beef  takes  2.6  pei'  cent  f  dis- 
posable personal  Income.  This  Is  lee  than 
for  any  time  In  history  anywhere. 

The  Insults  and  accusations  that  th<  chain 
stores  have  brought  to  the  American  public 
about  the  beef  Industry  appear  Ubelc  u  and 
totally  unfounded.  They  are  an  Ini  ult  to 
every  thinking  American  cattlema  i  and 
feeder. 

Not  touched  upon  here  yet  are  ei  tenses. 
And  yes,  the  retailer  with  his  vaa  mer- 
chandising and  advertising  campalf  x,  has 
tremendous  expenses.  They  have  eU  torate, 
well  lighted  beautiful  stores. 

The  packer  has  a  high  wage  scale  t  meet. 
He  has  a  guaranteed  kill  to  meet.  He  as  ex- 
pensive machinery  and  he  does  opera  e  on  a 
low  margin  business. 

The  feeder,  with  his  69  cent  grosdretum 
per  head  per  day  out  of  this  steer,  «as  ex- 
penses and  costly  feeds  to  buy,  labor^  pay. 
maohlnery  to  keep  up.  feeding  eqi  pment 
to  buy  and  feed  mills  and  scales  tc  repair. 
His  Is  a  low  margin  business  but  all  f  these 
people  tiim  their  product  over  so  mui  a  more 
quickly  than  tbe  rancher. 

The  rancher  with  640  days  or  18  i  lonths, 
tied  up  In  this  steer  on  a  return  of  8  cent 
gross  return  per  head  psr  day  of  ow  lershlp 
has  expenses  too.  A  pickup  that  used  to  cost 
»2,800  now  costs  $4,800.  A  good  hlr  1  man 
that  used  to  cost  $250  now  costs  450  or 
$600  per  month.  Land  that  used  to  co  t  $8.00 
an  acre  now  coats  $40.00  an  acre.  Tai  ss  that 
used  to  ooet  $300  a  year  now  are  (  1,000  a 
year.  c:k>ws  that  used  to  cost  $26  a  ear  to 
run  now  are  $110  per  head  per  year  X)  run. 

It's  time  that  the  livestock  Indust  f  com- 
pared their  gross  return  per  head  er  day 
of  ownership  with  their  friendly  Aemles 
who  receive  and  use  their  stock  %  and 
through  the  consumer.  I 

Best  Pucx»— A  Rxpobt  to  the  ComuMXX 
DiXKCT  Prom  thk  Cattlb  IndttbtIt 

Tbe  consumer's  beef  dollar — how  It  Is  di- 
vided by  tbe  beef  Industry.  Example—  1,100- 
pound  choice  steer  dressing  63  percent  rlelds 
a  603-pound  ctuxaws  of  beef — 491.3  p  lunds 
leas  trimming  waste. 

Tbe  rancher  receives  $260.64.  (700  :  ound 
feeder  steer  at  $37.22.  This  for  all  ex]  enses 
of  raising  tbe  steer.) 

The  feeder  receives  $103Jil.  (This  1  t  400 
pounds  of  gain  wltli  high  grain  r  tlona. 
About  five  months  time  required  ^  tbe 
feedlot.) 

The  packer  receives  $41.27.  (491.3  po#ads  at 
8.4  cents.  This  included  slaughterlis  *Q<1 
preparing  the  carcass  for  the  retallerJ 


Hie  retailer  reoelves  $142^8  (491.3  pounds 
at  28  cents.  This  covers  such  Items  as  cut- 
ting, wrapping  and  displaying  for  self  serv- 
ice.) 

•me  consumer  pays  $M7.80.  (4913  pounds 
retail  cuts  at  an  average  price  of  $1,116.) 

(The  above  Information  based  on  figures 
from  USOA — Supplement  to  Marketing  and 
Transportation  Situation — January  1972. 
Also  nSDA  Kannaw  City  feeder  cattle  data. ) 

The  retail  price  spread  of  $142.48  Is  defi- 
nitely not  justified  by  services  rendered. 
Consumers  should  take  a  long  hard  look  at 
this  figure  and  not  unfairly  blame  the  cattle 
Industry  for  the  bulge  In  meat  prices.  Sir- 
loin steak  sold  In  Omaha  20  years  ago  for  p9c 
to  90c  a  pound  and  ground  beef  57c  to  06c  a 
pound,  when  cattle  prices  were  higher  than 
they  are  now.  The  cattleman's  portion  of  the 
consumer  beef  dollar  Is  much  smaller  now 
than  at  that  time. 

Beef  Is  costing  only  2.5  percent  of  dis- 
posable personal  Income.  This  Is  less  than 
for  any  time  In  past  history  and  much  le;s 
than  for  any  foreign  country.  (Comments 
from  Stanton  County  Livestock  Feeders  Asso- 
ciation. Stanton,  Nebraska.) 

The  amount  received  for  the  feeder  steer, 
$260.54.  Is  for  365  days  work,  Uxes.  Interest, 
operating  costs.  The  $142  the  retailer  receives 
Is  for  a  two-day  period  he  has  the  carcass 
In  the  store,  as  beef  turns  over  on  em  average 
of  every  two  days.  We  suggest  a  gross  of 
twice  as  much  as  the  net.  This  would  make 
the  net  $71  each  two  days  for  a  carcase. 

The  retailer  paid  nothing  for  the  carcass 
until  he  was  paid  for  It  by  the  consumer,  as 
bills  come  In  after  the  meat  truck  drives 
away.  He  has  no  capital  outlay. 

To  get  the  $260.54  the  rancher  must  have 
a  capital  outlay  of  about  $300  for  each  cow 
on  which  Interest  must  be  figured. 

The  net  the  retaUer  gets  In  a  year  amounts 
to  180  times  $71,  or  $11,780.  If  he  handles 
one  carcass  each  two  days.  This  annual  net 
Is  clear,  because  we  have  figured  the  other 
$71  for  expenses,  salaries,  rent,  labor,  adver- 
tising, and  to  carry  part  of  the  burden  on 
articles  that  remain  In  the  store  much  long- 
er before  they  turn.  The  $11,780  on  each 
carcass  annually  would  go  to  stockholders. 

Let  the  rancher  figure  out  what  he  gets 
annually  on  the  above  basis. 

(Mr.  ABOUREZK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  jrleld 
to  th#r  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Price)  . 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  for  bringing 
this  to  the  attention  of  the  American 
public.  I  think  it  is  a  very  important  mat- 
ter. I  agree  with  many  of  the  things  the 
gentleman  has  said. 

However,  at  the  outset  of  your  remarks, 
and  I  think  the  record  must  be  cleared, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
said  very  cletirly  that  the  American  farm- 
er and  the  rancher  is  not  the  one  who  is 
to  be  held  to  blame  for  prices  being 
what  they  are  and  Secretary  Butz  has 
also  said  very  emphatically  that  it  is  not 
the  American  farmer  who  is  upping  the 
prices.  It  is  the  middleman.  It  is  the 
retailer  as  you  said  in  your  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas.  I  agree  with  what  the 
gentleman  says  except  that  the  President 
and  his  Secretary  of  Agriculture  came  in 
a  great  deal  later  after  the  outcry  from 
rural  Members  of  Congress.  They  have 
now  seen  the  light  and  I  am  very  happy 
that  they  have. 


Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman 3^eld? 

ISi.  ABOUREZK.  I  jrield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  my 
oolleagxie  for  yielding. 

I  thank  my  neighbor,  Mr.  Abourbzk  of 
South  Dakota,  for  yielding  and  I  want  to 
commend  him  for  doing  the  initial  work 
for  a  farm  urban  forum. 

I  think  it  is  a  very  valuable  discussion 
and  it  is  a  chance  for  us  to  try  to  improve 
our  relationship  with  our  urt>an  people.  I 
think  it  is  especially  timely  that  we  have 
this  discussion  because  we  know  what  has 
happened  recently  with  regard  to  the 
discussions  on  meat. 

We  know,  for  instance,  there  have  been 
very  deceptive  and  misleading  ads  in- 
serted in  the  Washington  newspapers 
trying  to  plsu;e  the  blame  for  meat  prices 
upon  the  producers  with  a  type  of  state- 
ment that  there  are  no  ceilings  on  pro- 
ducers at  the  source  and  that  there  have 
been  skyrocketing  prices  at  the  source. 

This  was  all  very,  very  deceptive  and 
I  think  It  Is  Important  that  urban  peo- 
ple and  our  consumers  know  that  it  Is  not 
the  producer  that  Is  gouging  the 
consumer.  The  producer's  prices  on  meat 
almost  reached  the  point  where  they 
were  20  years  ago.  We  know  that  no  one 
wants  to  back  up  to  where  they  were  20 
years  ago. 

The  wholesale  prices  when  those  ads 
were  run  had  already  started  down  for 
severed  weeks.  Yet,  these  deceptive  ads — 
and  Mrs.  Petersen  particularly  ought  to 
have  known  better — were  trying  to  put 
upon  the  producers  the  onus  of  those  in- 
creases in  meat  prices. 

You  know,  I  think  it  is  basically  a 
fundamental  truth  that  producers  are 
the  victims  of  inflation  and  are  not  re- 
sponsible for  inflation. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  Join  with  my  col- 
leagues of  the  urban-rural  forum  and 
with  ot'ier  Members  of  the  House  in 
discussing  food  prices.  Now  that  the  ini- 
tial furor  has  died  down  a  bit,  we  have  a 
big  Job  ahead  of  us  in  Informing  all  seg- 
ments of  our  country  as  to  how  food 
prices  are  determined,  and  why  retail 
food  products  cost  what  they  do. 

When  the  economic  stabilization  pro- 
gram was  first  formuUzed,  I  agreed  and 
still  do  believe  that  because  of  their  sea- 
sonal fluctuation  in  price,  and  a  market 
system  in  which  supply  and  demand  de- 
termines the  price,  raw  agricultural 
products  should  be  exempt  from  any 
price  controls,  at  least  tmtil  they  are  at 
least  100  percent  of  parity. 

Now  that  this  normal  fluctuation  has 
brought  increased  prices  to  the  farmer, 
we  hear  the  retail  merchants  calling  for 
price  controls  on  raw  food,  especially 
beef,  because  the  consumer  is  paying  too 
much  for  food.  Our  first  mission  is  to  rec- 
ognize where  this  increase  in  food  prices 
is.  A  frequently  overlooked  and  nonpub- 
liclzed  fact  Is  that  livestock  and  meat 
prices  go  down  as  well  as  up.  The  up 
movement  promotes  headlines.  The  down 
movement  is  seldom  given  a  ^ond 
glance  by  the  national  news  media  or 
consumer  spokesmen. 

We  recently  read  headlines  proclaim- 
ing that  "CatUe  Prices  Are  at  a  20-Year 
high."  What  this  means  is  that  cattle 
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prices,  after  fluctuating  up  and  down  for 
20  years  have  finally  gone  up  to  where 
they  were  20  years  ago. 

Who  else  or  what  other  segment  of  this 
economy  Is  fcntsed  to  take  prices,  or 
wages  or  other  forms  of  benefits  com- 
parable to  20  years  ago? 

General  wage  rates  are  2.4  times 
higher.  Hourly  wages  of  production 
workers  in  manufacturing  are  2.3  times 
higher.  Hourly  wages  of  food  marketing 
employees  are  2.5  times  higher.  Hourly 
rates  of  contract  construction  workers 
are  nearly  three  times  as  high.  Farm 
machinery  prices  are  double  what  they 
were  20  years  ago.  Farm  producticoi  ex- 
penses have  doubled.  The  farm  debt  is 
five  times  what  it  was  20  years  ago.  Per 
capita  disposable  Income  is  2.4  times  as 
high.  And,  while  farmers  are  reaching 
20-year  ago  levels,  their  output  i>er  man 
has  increased  3.3  times;  more  than 
double  that  of  industry. 

Twenty  years  ago.  the  average  con- 
sumer spent  $896  per  year  for  food.  Of 
that  amount,  $448  went  to  the  producer 
and  $448  wait  to  the  processor-retailer. 
The  producer  got  50  percent  of  the  food 
dollar  and  the  processor- retailer  50 
percent. 

Today,  the  average  expenditure  is 
$1,224.  Of  that  total,  the  producer  now 
gets  only  $447,  a  dollar  less  than  he  got 
20  years  ago,  but  the  processor-retailer 
share  has  increased  to  $767.  The  latter 
gets  62  percent  of  the  food  dollar  and 
the  producer  only  38  percent. 

Over  the  last  20  years,  the  consumer 
has  been  increasingly  willing  to  pay 
more  in  order  to  buy  more  frozen,  pre- 
cooked, premixed,  prepeeled  and  pre- 
pared foods.  Add  to  this  the  increased 
costs  for  shipping,  container  costs,  and 
labor  costs  and  it  is  not  hard  to  recog- 
nize why  retail  food  prices  have  in- 
creased. 

But  even  with  these  added  costs  to 
raw  agricultural  products,  this  year, 
U.S.  consumers  will  spend  only  15.6  per- 
cent of  their  take-home  pay  for  food, 
including  both  that  prepared  at  home 
and  that  eaten  away  from  home,  com- 
pared to  over  16  percent  last  year  and 
23  percent  20  years  ago.  If  that  same 
proportion  of  disposable  income  was 
now  being  spent  for  food  as  was  spent 
20  years  ago.  consumers  would  be 
paying  $286  more  per  person  this  year. 
Interestingly,  this  15.6  percent  comiiares 
with  20  percent  in  Canada,  30  percent 
in  England,  37  percent  in  Italy,  43  per- 
cent in  Spain,  50  percent  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  still  more  in  India  and  the 
Far  East. 

Recently  national  attention  was  called 
to  rising  food  prices  and  especially  the 
high  cost  of  beef.  Enough  attention  to 
warrant  the  Price  Commission  and  our 
Agriculture  Subcommittee  to  announce 
hearing  schedules  barely  2  weeks  after 
food  prices  appeared  in  the  headlines. 

It  is  especially  interesting  to  note  the 
Price  Commission's  concern  in  this  area. 
During  the  base  period.  30  di^s  prior 
to  the  wage-price  freeze,  choice  fed 
steers  at  Omaha  averaged  approximately 
$33  per  hundredweight.  For  tbe  week 
ending  March  25,  1972.  the  figure  was 
$34.68,  only  5  percent  over  the  base 
period.  During  the  base  period,  choice 


steer  beef  at  Chicago  averaged  approxi- 
mately $53.40  per  hundredweight  com- 
pared to  $53.75  for  the  week  ending 
March  25,  or  an  increase  of  less  than  1 
percent.  Wholesale  prices  for  Iowa  beef 
carcasses  were  1  percent  less  than  last 
August  13  before  the  wage-price  freeze 
went  into  effect. 

Wage  rate  increases  have  a  much  more 
serious  impact  on  infiation  than  in- 
creases in  cattle  and  beef  prices  because 
they  are  lasting  increases  and  they  only 
go  in  one  direction,  namely  up;  while 
cattle  and  beef  price  increases  are  un- 
stable and  also  go  down. 

With  a  noninflationary  record  such 
as  this  for  the  American  farmer,  the  cost 
of  raw  agricultiu*al  products  is  not  to  be 
blamed  for  high  retail  prices  of  food.  In- 
stead of  all  the  misplaced  blame,  the 
American  farmer  should  be  getting  the 
thanks  of  the  U.S.  consumer  for  his  high 
production  and  his  low  rate  of  return, 
and  for  producing  a  high  quality  product. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  LINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota  for  taking 
this  time  on  this  important  issue.  We 
need  to  clear  up  a  mistaken  impression 
that  the  farmer  Is  responsible  for  rising 
food  costs. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  In  the  past  20  years,  the  prices 
the  farmer  receives  for  his  products  have 
Increased  6  percent,  while  his  production 
costs  have  risen  100  percent.  These  fig- 
ures prove  that  the  farmer  is  a  victim 
of  infiation — ^not  a  cause.  It  Is  true  that 
In  the  past  20  years,  consumer  prices 
have  gone  up  43  percent,  but  the  farmer's 
share  of  that  Increase  has  been  micro- 
scopic. 

In  North  Dakota,  our  chief  ck^  Is 
wheat.  Twenty  years  ago,  the  consumer 
paid  16  cents  for  a  loaf  of  bread;  the 
wheat  farmer's  share  was  2.6  cents.  To- 
day the  wheat  farmer's  share  is  exactly 
the  same:  2.6  cents.  Beef  production  also 
ranks  high  in  my  State.  The  cattle  pro- 
ducer is  receiving  about  the  same  prices 
today  as  he  did  20  years  ago,  while  meat 
prices  In  supermarkets  have  doubled. 

For  all  foods,  the  farmer  receives  only 
38  cents  of  the  consumer  dollar.  That 
compares  with  49  cents  20  years  ago. 

The  farmer's  problem  is  that  he  is  ex- 
pected to  compete  on  free  enterprise 
terms,  while  his  suppliers  operate  under 
different  rules. 

Because  of  their  economic  power,  sup- 
pliers are  able  to  tell  the  farmer  what 
he  must  pay  for  his  farm  machinery,  fer- 
tilizer, seed,  and  other  essential  supplies. 
And  buyers  of  farm  commodities  are  able 
to  tell  the  farmer  what  they  will  pay  for 
the  products  of  his  labor. 

The  farmer  sdls  wholesale,  bujrs  at  re- 
tail and  pays  the  freight  both  ways.  He 
is  engaged  In  an  unequal  contest.  And  he 
is  losing  out.  Four  million  farmers,  to- 
gether with  their  families,  have  left  the 
land  since  1935.  and  the  trend  is  con- 
tinuing imtil  we  now  have  fewer  than  3 
million  farmers  in  the  United  States. 


Most  of  those  who  left  the  soil  migrated 
to  the  large  cities  of  the  Nation. 

A  depressed  agriculture,  sUU  the  Na- 
tion's largest  single  industry.  Infects  the 
entire  U.S.  economy.  Farmers  purchase 
$60  billion  worth  of  goods  and  services 
each  year.  Weak  farm  purchasing  power 
is  one  reason  why  the  national  unem- 
ployment rate  is  so  high. 

The  basic  requirement .  for  rural  re- 
newal is  a  sound  agricultural  policy.  The 
present  Agricultural  Act  is  not  adequate 
to  the  task  of  protecting  farm  income, 
because  it  fails  to  give  proper  recogni- 
tion to  the  independent  owner-operator 
farm. 

A  fair  price  for  farm  products  will  have 
practically  no  effect  on  constimer  prices 
and  it  will  create  new  oiterprise  and  job 
opportunities  in  our  small  towns  and 
countryside.  It  will  make  possible  fuller 
utilization  of  the  public  service  plant  of 
rural  America.  And  it  will  relieve  the 
pressure  on  pubUc  services  in  large  cities. 

So,  we  must  separate  the  question  of 
economic  justice  for  farmers  from  the 
high  cost  of  groceries,  since  there  is  very 
little  relationship. 

Additional  facts  have  been  presented 
to  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Livestock 
and  Feed  Grains,  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber, in  the  past  10  days  of  hearings  on 
the  structure  and  present  level  of  beef 
prices.  From  these  hearings,  I  think  it 
already  is  clear  that  it  is  definitely  not 
the  cattle  producer  who  is  profiting  from 
the  rising  price  of  meat  in  grocery  stores. 

Several  letters  from  my  constituents  in 
North  Dakota  state  clearly  the  serious 
economic  plight  of  the  cattle  producer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  three  of  these 
letters  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  first  is  from  Darrel  Meyer,  Figure 
Four  Ranch,  Watford  C^ty,  N.  Dak. 

Ibe  second  is  from  Jewel  Roningen. 
presldoit.  Union  Stockyards  Co.  of  Fargo, 
West  Fargo,  N.  Dak. 

The  third  is  from  George  T.  "Skip" 
Duemeland,  Patterson  Herefords,  Bis- 
marck, N.  Dak. 

TTie  letters  follow: 

Watforo  Crrr,  N.  Dak.,  April  7,  1972. 
Hotise  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Sibs  :  As  active  rancher's  and  farmer's 
we  feel  the  prices  we  are  now  receiving  for 
our  work  are  still  under  the  national  average. 
Our  casts  have  steadily  risen  during  twenty 
years  while  the  price  received  for  meat  during 
that  time  has  fluctuated  greatly  and  that  of 
grain  has  declined. 

While  the  price  for  live  cattle  at  the  Omaha 
central  livestcck  market,  for  example,  did 
reach  the  highest  price  In  21  years  recently 
at  $38.50;  It  should  also  be  understood  that 
just  a  few  years  ago  the  price  for  1964'8  av- 
erage was  $18.10  and  many  producers  were 
driven  out  of  business.  The  price  of  meat 
su:ross  the  counter  has  not  changed  down- 
ward when  the  producer's  income  has 
dropped.  ' 

At  the  present  time  we  are  getting  back 
up  to  tbe  price  we  received  twenty  years  ago; 
but  we  are  paying  triple  the  amount  for  a 
grazing  lease  that  we  paid  then;  double  tbe 
amount  for  interest;  triple  for  equipment 
and  repairs.  We  are  paying  an  eighteen  year 
old  boy  double  the  wage  that  we  received 
as  a  married  couple  working  on  a  farm 
twenty  five  years  ago. 

We  are  also  consumers  and  checking  our 
grocery  purchases  find  a  great  deal  of  the 
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added  expense  cornea  from  our  desli  »  for 
conTenlenoe  fooda.  Two  Izutanoea:  a  hi  tdlsh 
filler  known  as  Hamburger  helper,  com  sting 
mainly  of  potatoes  cost  .65  for  7  ouncei  ;  two 
frozen  piecrusts  (unfilled  and  unco  ked) 
cost  .49.  Also  consider  the  many  pr  isure 
cans  containing  everything  from  short  mlng 
and  whipped  cream  to  all  kinds  of  cle  nera. 
These  Items  raise  our  grocery  bills  con  tder- 
ably. 

The  price  of  meat,  when  measured  as  a 
percentage  of  take-home  pay,  rather^  than 
by  dollars  and  cents,  has  consistent^  be- 
come smaller  as  average  family  Incon  has 
moved  upward.  Even  In  terms  of  dollap  and 
cents,  average  retail  price  of  meat  h  s  ad- 
vanced about  36%  In  the  past  twent;  years 
while  personal  disposable  Income  of  o  r  U.S. 
Consumers  has  increased,  on  the  a  erage. 
by  more  than  100%  In  the  same  per!  >d. 

Twenty  five  years  ago  6%  of  that  ^come 
was  spent  for  meat,  now  It  Is  S%. 

Tliank  you  for  your  consldera^on, 
Dabbel  Msti 
Figure  Four  Rakch. 


t  we 


Pattzhson  HcRKFoaos,: 
Bismarck,   N.   Dak.,   April   5,    J%72. 
Hon.   Akt  Lcnx, 
1610  House  Office  Bldg., 
Washington,  B.C. 

Oeab  Mb.  Link:  The  big  thing  ttu 
think  is  Important  and  should  be  bn  ught 
out  Is  that  the  cattlemen  should  apprflplate 
the  fact  that  the  chain  stares  and  aiper 
markets  at  the  present  time  are  movlngT 
In  quantities  never  before  heard  of.  ti{ 
wheel  is  turning  until  a  product  is  sold 
production  can  be  Increased  to  meet  |the 
demand  and  many  times  easily  over  the  (de- 
mand and  so  the  big  Job  of  moving 
selling  beef  is  being  done  by  super  marllets 
and  chain  stores.  For  this  reason  the  randher 
should  love  the  super  market  for  theJjob 
they  are  presently  doing. 

The  consideration  of  putting  a  priced  re- 
straint on  one  agricultural  oommodlt  r  is 
extremely  Important  because  ranching  on- 
cerns  are  making  an  average  profit  in  inly 
one  or  two  years  out  of  ten  and  in  t  loae 
cases  maybe  only  1^%.  True,  their  hold  Inga 
are  appreciating  much  like  an  apart!  lent 
but  this  doesn't  pay  the  bills.  The  avc  rage 
return  of  all  farms  Eind  ranches  in  the 
United  States  la  1  Vi  %  according  to  the  Vail 
Street  Journal  in  a  headline  story  last  ;  t 
At  the  present  tlnte  our  costs  for  last  mynth 
in  certain  divisions  were  up  conslderablj 
to  be  exact  our  costs  are  ciurently  rui 
approximately  6%  more  than  they  weti 
year.  Unless  we  receive  a  return  commej 
ate  with  our  expenses,  we  certainly 
continue  to  be  in  the  agricultural  but 
We  will  switch  to  apartment  houses,  niirslng 
homes  that  are  cxirrently  returning  8%  cash 
flow,  8%  tax  savings,  2%  appreciation  and 
8%  return  on  equity  giving  a  return  aiound 
38%  or  even  higher.  Many  businesses  i  re  in 
for  the  investment  and  return.  Ranche  i  ob- 
viously at  1  \'2  %  do  it  because  it  U  a  w  ty  of 
life  that  they  enjoy.  To  f iirther  restrict  Jjelr 
proflta  at  times  like  these  is  not  in  lln<  and 
would  only  serve  the  price  to  inflat  hvher 
afterwards  because  of  reduced  produaion 
and  no  Incentive  to  produce.  Prices  are^ow 
the  same  as  they  were  twenty  years  ago  imd 
has  caused  a  6%  Increase  In  the  repl/ 
ments  and  this  will  soon  be  reflected  by 
more  cattle  on  the  market  and  la  aired 
being  reflected  by  the  downtrend  In  cat 
prices. 

It  Is  a  strange  thing  but  ^rtien  cattle  prl^ 
go  up  the  rancher  retains  his  females 
meet  the  future  demand  so  he  can  hc^jef iilly 
make  more  return  on  his  investment.  Durl  kg 
this  period  of  time  the  replacement  femal  bs 
are  not  going  to  slaughter  and  u  a  remit 
the  price  tends  to  rise  higher  than  wot  Id 
nonnally  be  Indicated.  Converstiy  wh  m 
prlcea  are  down  be  tends  to  sell  mora  pf 


»% 
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hla  replacement  femalea  and  poor  producen 
and,  as  a  result,  tends  to  depress  the  price 
faster  than  what  is  normal.  Currently  we  are 
probably  at  about  a  turning  point  and  the 
rancher  In  the  years  ahead  is  looking  to 
tightening  up  his  belt  and  looking  for  tough 
times  and  yet  at  this  time  price  restraints 
are  being  considered  for  raw  agricultural 
conmiodltles.  Not  only  that  he  spends  an 
enormous  amount  of  money  only  to  be  har- 
vested one  day  and  if  that  one  day  doesn't 
come  in  due  to  a  hall  storm  or  ili—fww  and 
with  the  new  virus  and  abortions  he  Just 
isn't  able  to  pay  those  bills  and  it  la  for  this 
reason  we  will  be  violently  opposed  to  any 
price  restraints  on  raw  agricultural  oom- 
modltlea. 

Yours  very  truly, 

OaO.    T.    "8X9"   DlTZlCZLAlfD. 


To:   House  of  Representatives. 

Livestock  and  Oralns  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. — For  Hearing  on  the  Structure  and 
Present  Level  of  Beef  Prices — AprU  10,  11, 
1972. 

Statement  of  Jewel  E.  Ronlngen,  President 
and  General  Manager  Union  Stockyards  Com- 
pany of  Fargo,  West  Fargo,  North  Dakota 
58078. 

There  U  nothing  inflationary  about  $38 
cattle  or  935  hogs  on  the  hoof.  In  my  reason- 
ing such  a  price  means  that  the  American 
livestock  producers  have  flnally  realized  an 
opportunity  to  earn  a  reasonable  proflt. 

It  la  my  sincere  view  that  ranchers  and 
farmers  should  keep  control  of  agriculture — 
Price  restraints  on  raw  agrictilttire  products 
would  be  a  grave  mistake.  Liveatock  pro- 
ducers in  the  past  30  yeara  have  not  realized 
excessive  proflts  in  any  one  year.  Take  a  look 
at,  for  example,  several  yearly  averages  for 
beef  prices  during  the  period:  1961  $36.45, 
1952  $24.30,  1963  $16.30,  1956  $14.90,  1957 
$17.20.  and  not  getting  above  $23.60  for  the 
entire  decade  of  1968-1068,  (dropping  to  as 
low  as  $18.10  In  1964).  Since  this  time  beef 
has  moved  up  graduaUy  to  $31.63  in  1971 
and  up  to  around  $36-$38  in  February  1972. 
So  overall  the  average  ts  still  pretty  low. 
(Source  National  Livestock  and  Meat  Board, 
Volume  V,  No.  5.  March  13,  1973). 

It  looks  like  beef  producers  are  lagging 
behind  about  20  years  from  the  rest  of  the 
economy.  The  1952  figures  that  I  read  indi- 
cate that  in  the  United  States  a  worker  spent 
23  percent  of  his  Income  for  food.  In  1971  he 
spent  16  to  17  percent. 

We  note  that  In  the  past  20  years  wages 
have  increased  around  2.3  times  when  money 
for  wage  supplements  and  fringe  benefits 
have  Increased  7  times;  when  dividends  in- 
creased 3  times;  and  when  farm  prices  were 
going  up  a  big  6%. 

If  consumers  are  to  be  assured  an  adequate 
beef  or  red  meat  supply,  then  the  consumer 
needs  to  be  educated  to  the  fact  that  there 
Is  a  satisfactory  reasonable  i^ateau  of 
prices  he  will  be  paying  if  he  la  going  to 
enjoy  his  good  steaks. 

Reasonable  cannot  be  defined  as  a  price 
which  we  used  to  pay  6  to  10  or  30  yeara  ago, 
but  prices  which  fit  today's  scene. 

It  should  be  mentioned  also  that  all  the 
headlines  over  the  recent  prices  leap  is  not 
today.  April  6,  1973.  Today  beef  prices  are 
lower  that  a  month  and  a  half  ago;  so  are 
wholesale  beef  and  pork  prices.  The  index 
of  prices  received  by  North  Dakota  farmers 
for  all  farm  products  was  down  3  points  from 
the  previous  month.  (March  16,  1972) 
(North  Dakota  Crop  and  Livestock  Report- 
ing Service  April  3,  1972.) 

Look  at  it  another  way — why  Is  it  we  do 
not  see  headlines  about  sky-rocketing  prices 
that  have  been  clocked  up  during  the  past 
30  yeara — on  cars — machinery — vacations — 
houses — hospital  care,  or  for  that  matter, 
a  page  of  advertising  In  a  newap^Mr  and 


finally  are  many  of  thess  worken  getting 
like  today's  cattle  producers,  only  11.3% 
more  for  their  work  time  and  labor  than  they 
did  30  yean  ago. 

In  North  DakoU  feeding  cattle  for 
alaughter  grade  has  decreased  conslderablj. 
The  record  received  from  the  North  Dakota 
crop  and  Livestock  Reporting  Service  In 
Fargo  on  the  number  of  fed  cattle  marketed 
per  year  from  1960  through  1971  la: 

CATTLX   UABKKTBD   NOBTH    DAKOTA 

Year:  Head 

IMO 176. 000 

1961 101. 000 

1962 136. 000 

1M3 138,  000 

1964 182,  000 

1966 175, 000 

1966 167, 000 

1M7 139, 000 

1»M _ 118, 000 

1969 — no    figure    or   estimate    by 

Crop   and  Liveatock   Reporting 

Service. 

1970 90, 000 

1971 78,000 

It  la  true,  however,  that  more  cattle  were 
fed  for  alaughter  In  the  United  States  In 
1971  than  In  1060.  If  this  beef  product 
which  has  doubled  in  conaumptton  M  the 
United  States  In  the  past  30  years  itfufer  an 
uncontrolled  system  Is  to  continue  to  pro- 
vide the  beef  that  the  American  housewife 
wants,  slapping  restrictive  controls  on  the 
price  of  the  product  la  a  certain  way  to  dry 
up  the  aource  of  aupply  real  quick.  What 
needa  to  be  done  is  let  the  American  con- 
sumer know  what  really  makes  beef  prlcea 
go  up.  (Chargea  for  transportation,  aa- 
sembly,  distribution,  and  packaging.) 

Why  should  the  beef  producer  be  blamed 
for  a  natural  economic  consequence  of  de- 
mand exceeding  aupply?  The  American 
rancher  and  farmer  are  not  the  parties 
which  ahould  be  blamed  for  Increased  costs 
of  living. 

To  be  fair  the  writer  is  of  the  opinion 
that  those  who  have  helped  cause  the  infla- 
tion bulge  in  food  prices  should  be  set  forth, 
(for  example,  the  costs  added  to  beef  be- 
tween the  feedlot  and  the  consumer). 
J.  E.  RoNnfoxN, 
President  A  General  Manager, 
Union  Stockyards  Co.  of  Fargo. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Dakota. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Montana 
(Mr.  M»LCH«B). 

Mr.  MEIX7HER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  my  colleague  from  Soutti 
Dakota  for  taking  this  special  order  to- 
day so  the  House  may  better  understand 
what  Is — and  what  is  not— involved  in 
all  of  this  furor  over  meat  prices,  and  in 
particular,  beef  pricee. 

This  is  a  subject  being  explored  by  the 
House  livestock  and  Grains  Subcommit- 
tee OQ  which  I  serve,  and  by  the  Price 
Commission.  And  a  New  York  City  grand 
Jury  is  investigating  to  see  whether  orga- 
nized crime  is  getting  a  piece  of  the  ac- 
tion, thus  farcing  up  beef  prices. 

Earlier  today  I  made  a  statement  on 
the  House  floor  concerning  the  possi- 
bility of  racketeering  in  east  coast  beef 
prices  and  inserted  in  the  Record  copies 
of  newspaper  articles  by  Lacey  Fosburgh, 
of  the  New  York  Times,  and  William 
Procktor.  of  the  New  York  Dally  News, 
which  discuss  the  grand  Jury  investiga- 
tioQ  in  Bianhattan  of  a  possttle  con- 
spiracy between  organlxed  crime  and 
other  groups  to  skim  illegal  proflts  from 
meats,  forcing  consumers  to  pay  high 
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prices.  Ocngress  and  Federal  investiga- 
tive agencies  need  to  look  into  other 
areas  in  the  United  States  to  see  whetho- 
there  are  indications  that  price  gouging 
from  racketeering  is  being  forced  on  the 
public. 

Thai,  oa  another  side  of  the  coin,  is 
the  question  of  tightening  up  our  Inspec- 
tion of  foreign  meat  imports  because 
there  has  been  a  clamor  to  help  meat 
consumers  by  increasing  these  Imports. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  to  Increase 
meat  Imports  amounts  to  a  cruel,  dirty 
Joke. 

It  is  cruel  because  imported  meat  Is 
not  choBtt.  Tlie  prices  generally  nm 
wholesale  from  63  cents  to  more  than  $1 
per  pound,  and  this  trankates  into  even 
higher  amounts  over  the  retail  counter. 

It  Is  dirty  because  the  InspectioQ  for 
sanitatloQ  and  wholeeomeness  of  the  im- 
ported meat  Is  haphasard  and  incom- 
plete. 

It  Is  a  Joke  because  the  restrictions  on 
meat  imports  are  Uke  a  sieve.  Last  year 
there  was  1.8  blllloa  pounds  of  meat  Im- 
ported into  tills  country. 

Tbe  Imported  meat  prices  are  high  and 
you  cannot  be  certain  that  these  imports 
are  wholesome,  sanltaiy.  and  have  no 
luumful  chonlcal  residues,  nils  was  fully 
documented  by  a  QAO  report  released  in 
February  which  I  discussed  at  length  be- 
fore the  House. 

I  testified  before  the  Price  Commlssi<m 
on  April  12,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  submit 
that  statement  at  this  time  because  it 
provides  more  facts  on  meat  prices  in 
general  and  foreign  imported  meats  in 
particular. 

The  picture  is  a  many-sided  one,  to  be 
sure,  and  we  cannot  leave  any  stone  un- 
turned in  our  efforts  to  provide  the  pro- 
ducing and  ooneumlng  pid>Ilc  with  the 
complete  answers. 

Hie  statement  foUowa: 


SrATXMzira  or  ComaKssKAir  Johk  MSlchib, 

OP  MOirTAKA,  Bsroac  thz  Pbzce  Comkxbsion 

HBAkiNa  ON  Meat  Ptica 

The  failure  to  include  on  this  CommlMlon 
a  tspiesantatlTe  from  sgneultute  now  dram- 
atiaes  the  ahortcamlngs  and  the  limitations 
of  the  effectiveness  of  this  Commission.  Many 
of  ua  who  voted  In  Oongraas  for  the  authoris- 
ing laglatation  granting  the  power  of  the 
Prasldent  to  sat  up  this  penil  to  help  in  the 
fight  to  oontnri  Inflation  ware  sortnmely  dls- 
sppointed  at  the  time  of  the  President's 
appointment  of  the  Price  Ooounlarton  msm- 
hers  that  our  moat  basic  Industry,  agiieul- 
tnre,  was  oonqtletrty  fogotten  and  Ignosed. 
The  ohlokens  are  oomlng  home  to  loost  now 
M  Is  evldenaed  by  the  comtioTeisy  ow  beef 
piloes  and  the  oonfllotlng  statements  of 
administration  oOelals  resulting  In  calling 
of  hearings  by  this  Commission  to  look  into 
tbs  matter. 

I  have  oome  here  today  to  oBtr  testimony 
as  one  who  has  some  knowledge  of  agricul- 
ture in  general  and  livestock  in  particular  and 
as  one  who  also  shares  the  concern  of  Amer- 
ican agrloulture  that  oonsumen  get  a  fair 
and  honest  dsal  and  are  made  oogntent  of 
the  facts  of  oosta  with  resulting  prtess  for  the 
food  that  they  purchase  In  their  grocery 
stores. 

The  format  of  your  hearing  allows  me  only 
five  minutes  to  testify  with  the  Invitation  to 
leave  as  much  additional  printed  matter  aa  I 
tiwose.  I  hope  that  the  additional  material 
that  I  leave  for  your  reading  later  wm  draw 
your  attention.  I  shaU,  of  oourss,  abide  by 
tUs  United  gag  rule  of  five  minutes,  nndacw 
■tandlng  that  you  do  have  a  vast  nuaolMr  of 


people  to  near  representing  a  great  array  of 
Intereata  and  vlewpolnta. 

ActuaUy  I  would  atrongly  auggest  that  the 
Commission  be  enlarged  to  give  agriculture 
proper  representation  and  the  panel  the  bal* 
anoe  It  needa. 

But  In  the  meantime  your  dlaadvantage  of 
not  having  this  agrlciUtural  reperaentatlon 
must  be  overcome  if  fairness  is  to  be  your 
guiding  doctrine  by  lutenlng  cloaely  to  thoee 
who  do  appear  before  you  rw|iieseiilliig  sgrl- 
oxiltural  producers.  I  say  this,  Ifr.  Chairman, 
because  that  is  where  the  food  starte— 
whether  It  is  mUk,  meats,  cereals,  fruits  or 
vegetables — It  starts  from  the  hands  and  toU 
of  the  producers  on  the  land. 

There  are  some  people  In  this  country,  how- 
ever, who  are  turning  their  eyes  toward  other 
lands  to  provide  meat  for  the  American  table. 
But  the  clamor  to  help  meat  consumen  by  In- 
creasing meat  Imports  is  a  cruel,  dirty  Joke. 

It's  cruel  because  Imported  meat  is  not 
cheap.  The  prices  generally  run  wholesale 
from  63  cents  to  more  than  one  dollar  per 
pound. 

It's  dirty  because  the  lnq>ectlon  for  sanita- 
tion and  wholeeomeness  of  the  Impmted 
meat  is  haphazard  and  inconq>lete. 

It's  a  Joke  because  the  reatriotlons  on 
meat  Imports  ai«  like  a  sieve.  Last  year 
there  waa  1.8  billion  pounda  of  meat  Im- 
ported Into  this  country.  Thla  Inotudea  1.1 
billion  pounds  of  low-grade  manufacturing 
meat  under  quota  which  has  been  suspended 
for  three  years  in  a  row.  Last  year's  volun- 
tary restraint  level  in  treeh,  frozen  or  chilled 
beef  and  mutton  was  not  fully  used.  The 
other  700  million  pounds  of  canned  <»' 
cooked  meats  come  in  with  no  restrictions 
and  were  limited  only  by  the  willingness  of 
American  buyers  to  pay  the  price. 

In  any  of  these  cases,  however,  the  price 
Is  high.  Here  are  some  ezamplea,  on  whole- 
sale prloe  heals. 

The  1970  average  of  frocen,  oooked  beef 
and  veal  Imfxnts  fkom  Argentina  was  67 
cents  per  pound.  It  had  risen  to  89  cents  In 
1971  and  was  98  cents  this  January. 

Shoulder  clods,  oannen  and  outtera,  were 
67H  cents  on  August  U.  1971,  73  cents  last 
Pabruary  M,  and  78  oenta  on  March  30. 

Imported  oow  meat.  90  percent,  waa  80^ 
cente  on  August  13, 1071,  64  oenta  on  Febru- 
ary 34  and  66-06  H  centa  on  Maroh  30. 

Tfieee  prloe  quotations,  Mr.  Cbalrman. 
came  tram,  the  Customa  Bureau,  the  Nation- 
al PiovlBloner,  and  USDA  Market  NAwa. 

The  picture  la  dlaoouraglng,  to  aay  the 
least,  when  you  combine  the  fact  that  con- 
snmsrs  cannot  be  certain  tiiai  theee  Imports 
are  wholesome,  sanitary  and  have  no  harm- 
ful chemical  raalduea  with  the  other  iaot 
that  their  coat  eKceeda  much  of  the  domeatlo 
product  of  known  quaUty  and  whdeeome- 


I  must  aak  you:  how  oould  an  increaae  In 
It  laporta — and  red  meat  quotas  recently 
wue  ralssd  10  per  cent  over  laat  year^  Im- 
ports—be any  answer  to  the  prloe  problem? 

l^jMaklng  aa  both  a  veterinarian  and  a 
member  of  Congress.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  must 
say  that  the  Inadequacy  of  tlie  InapeoUon 
s^tem  for  Imported  meats  was  dramatloaUy 
undersoorsd  by  a  oominehenalve  report  tma 
the  Oeneral  Accounting  CMBoe  raleaaed  In 
February. 

The  Agrtoulturs  Dapartmsmt,  whan  It 
comea  to  the  Inapeetlon  of  Imported  meats 
for  wboleeomenesB  and  sanitation,  has  failed 
to  keep  Ita  own  house  In  ordsr.  Hie  1907 
Wholeeome  Meat  Aet  apedfleaUy  dlxeots  the 
Department  to  eztsnd  to  Imported  miaat 
products  the  same  high  standard  at  Inspeo- 
tton  that  It  Is  raaponsthle  for  In  relation  to 
maat  products  In  this  country.  Hie  OAO 
report,  dtlng  In-depth  studies  of  80  of  the 
000  plus  foreign  maat  r*^Mng  punts  tliat 
are  approved  to  proeass  meat  for  sale  In  this 
oountry,  rsveala  the  high  yniinUgit  of  for- 
eign meat  packing  planta  that  oaanot  maat 
sanitation  standards  required  by  our  law 


and  yet  are  busily  engaged  In  proceeslng 
and  aelllng  their  imaatisfactory  meat  prod- 
ucts In  this  country. 

Remember  the  prices  I  mentioned  earlier 
about  Imported  Argentine  beef  and  veal? 

Well,  there  were  10  Argentine  planta  re- 
viewed in  the  OAO  report  and  thla  la  a  coun- 
try from  which  we  Imported  88  million 
pounds  of  beef  in  1971.  OtUy  cooked  meat 
either  wr^>ped  or  canned  is  allowed  to  be 
imported  frran  countries  where  there  la  hoof 
and  mouth  disease  such  as  Argentina.  None 
of  the  10~  plants  reviewed  were  dylistwl  al- 
though 9  of  them  showed  some  defldendes. 
While  Argentine  in^peotota  at  one  of  these 
plants  condemned  large  numbers  of  organa 
because  of  tuberculosla,  few  caroaases  of  the 
animals  with  diseased  organs  were  con- 
demned. The  meat  of  tutwroular  ^rum^g 
was  thus  being  processed. 

TblB  same  OAO  report  showed  that  we 
admitted  11  millton  pounds  of  meat  last 
year  frtxn  just  7  Australian  planta  whlcb 
were  foimd  to  be  unfit  to  aUp  to  the  United 
Statea  after  t^e  determination  of  unfifaMmt 
had  been  made. 

I  know  that  many  times  this  amount  waa 
admitted  from  such  aidsstandard  planta 
abroad  before  they  were  ddlated  cv  cleaned 
up  because  the  review  staff  Is  Just  too  amaU 
to  get  aroimd  but  about  cmoe  a  year.  Otbsr 
flguree  show  that  more  pesticide  reslduea, 
on  a  percentage  basis,  have  been  found  In 
aamplea  of  Imparted  meats  than  In  domeatlc 
meata. 

And.  If  you  wonder  what  oondlttons  were  In 
the  dellated  plants  in  Australia,  Judge  for 
yourself  by  what  the  OAO  had  to  aay  about 
the  one  allowed  to  continue  in  cperatlon. 
The  OAO  tells  us: 

"The  (UJ3.)  Consumer  and  Marketing  Serv- 
ice foreign  programs  ofllcer  reported  that  the 
(Australian)  Inpectora  at  this  plant: 

"—did  not  require  that  grossly  contam- 
inated carcasses  be  trimmed  befora  going 
to  tiie  cootera  or  homing  rooma. 

"—did  not  require  that  caroasaes  be  dressed 
in   a  sanitary   manner. 

" — in  performing  examinatlona  on  beef 
heada,  pa  seed  beads  even  though  ^ere  were 
big  baUa  of  Ingesta  In  the  mouths. 

"—failed  to  detect  a  diseased  head  \i^di 
should  have  been  condemned  and  dtould 
have  served  as  the  besis  for  a  more  coQ^>lete 
Inapectlon  of  the  carcass.  When  the  foreign 
programs  ofllcer  pointed  out  the  condition  to 
the  Australian  inapeotlcn  ofllctals,  the  car- 
cass was  InqMcted  further  and  ttie  car- 
cass and  parts  were  condemned. 

"Tlie  foreign  programa  olBoer  reported  also 
that  taie  precpoatlve  aanttatJon  In^MOtlon 
of  the  plant  ahowed  ttiat  almost  aU  equip- 
ment looked  at  waa  <ttrty  and  that  the  mth 
on  eome  equipment  wee  obviously  of  many 
days  duratlan.  He  stated  that  the  Austrattaa 
Inspector  inspected  eome  of  the  same  equlp- 
mant  but  took  no  action  to  have  the  equip- 
ment cleaned  before  opsratlona  started.  The 
foreign  programs  ofllcer  reported  further  that 
he  found  Slaughtering  operatlana  In  process 
about  1  hour  aftsr  the  preoperative  Inapeo- 
tton,  that  he  recbecked  some  of  the  eqtdp- 
ment  and  fbtmd  tt  to  be  stUl  dlity  and  that 
the  Australian  Inspector  permitted  tlie 
alaughtertng  operattona  to  oontmue. 

"Deqtlte  the  above-cited  d^denolea.  and 
the  fact  that  no  action  waa  taken  at  the 
time  of  the  review,  C&MB  gave  Australian 
InqMctlon  ofltelals  the  option  of  ooiiecUng 
the  deOdences  or  ddlsting  the  planta.  CUIB 
oBclals  told  us  they  did  not  require  the 
plant  to  be  delisted  becatise  the  dtf  clendss 
pertained  mainly  to  improper  inapeetton  by 
Australian  In^Mctois  and  could  be  reertllj 
oocreeted. 

"A  C4kM8  foreign  programs  ofllcsr's  review 
of  the  plant  about  3^  months  later.  In 
July.  1070,  Showed  that  defldendes  still 
existed.  Tbe  plant  was  ddlated  at  that  time, 
and  as  of  Noramber,  1073,  It  hrd  not  been 
recartlfled  for  exporting  to  the  United  Stataa. 
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Until  It  was  delisted,  the  plant  remi  Ined 
eligible  to  export  meat  products  to/  the 
United  States  even  though  It  was  nit  In 
compliance    with   U.   S.   requirements./ 

"C&MS  records  relating  to  plants  In]  Aus- 
tralia showed  that  C&MS  had  not  alwwB  re- 
quired Inspection  officials  to  correct  propiptly 
certain  deficiencies  In  the  Australian  Ifkspec- 
tlon  system  or  In  approved  plants 

As  you  wrestle  with  these  proble 
CbAlrman,  you  mvist  take  these  thln| 
consideration  and  you  also  must  rer 
that  It  Is  not  the  farmers  and  ranch^ 
are  causing  Inflation.  To  the  cont 
are   the   goats   of   Inflation  which 
been  controlled. 

And,  as  I  told  the  House  Llvestokk  and 
Grains  Subcommittee  on  Monday,  ui  ex- 
planation Is  needed  for  the  hodge-p<  dge  of 
prices  on  retail  beef  cuts  which  rise  t  barply 
as  the  beef  moves  to  the  populous  1  tetem 
seaboard  from  meat  producing  areas  of  the 
nation.  These  differences  cannot  be  ez]  lalned 
by  freight  costs,  labor  costs,  big  cltyTdlstrl- 
butlon  costs  or  high  farm  prices.  \t  this 
point,  I  Include  In  my  remarks  the  tei  Umony 
which  I  delivered  before  that  SubcoE  imlttee 
to  back  up  and  support  this  brief  dl  ;est. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  Qpea  cer.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Monti  na. 

Mr.  BIAOOI.  Mr.  Speaker,  mu  ih  has 
been  said  here  In  Congress,  by  the  ad- 
ministration and  in  the  news  me<  la  re- 
garding the  high  cost  of  provldinf  three 
square  meals  a  day  for  one's  f am  ly.  In 
fact.  In  many  cases  the  three  s  luares 
have  dwindled  to  two  and  the  sie  and 
quality  dropped  even  more  so. 

I  am  not  going  to  stand  here  and 
argue  for  or  against  the  farmer  or  for 
or  against  the  consumer.  Each  has  a 
valid  position.  But  I  am  going  U  state 
uncategorlcally  that  food  prlc<B  are 
much  too  high  for  a  time  when  strict 
controls  are  placed  on  the  wage  et  mers' 
Income. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  wage  anc  price 
controls  then  all  segments  of  the  econ- 
omy must  be  controlled.  Most  of  m; '  con- 
stituents have  seen  their  salary  Inc  "eases 
held  to  5  or  6  percent,  while  their  rents 
have  gone  up  20  or  30  percent  or  more. 
They  have  seen  their  phone  bill  go  up  29 
percent.  They  have  seen  their  utilil  ies  go 
up  and  their  taxes  go  up.  On  top  of  all 
this,  they  have  had  to  pay  the  h  ghest 
prices  for  meat  and  many  other  food 
products  In  recent  years. 

These  are  the  facts.  When  you  ar  j  try- 
ing to  stretch  a  small  paycheck  oi  pen- 
sion payment,  it  is  no  consolation  tcJknow 
that  according  to  statistics,  consuners 
are  paying  less  than  16  cents  foi  food 
out  of  each  take-home  dollar,  con  pared 
with  23  cents  20  years  ago. 

The  course  of  action,  as  I  see  If  is  to 
control  the  margin  of  profit  of  thof  t  who 
process  and  distribute  food  and  elln  Inate 
bU  controls  affecting  raw  agrlcv  tural 
products.  I  must  exempt  the  farmer  from 
controls,  because  his  Income  is  21  per- 
cent less  than  nonfarm  workers  and  he 
is  only  Just  now  making  a  recovers  from 
the  relatively  low  farm  prices  of  Recent 
years. 

However,  the  meat  packers,  th^food 
proceesers,  the  food  distributors  ami  the 
retail  supermarkets  have  all  been  ib  for 
their  share  of  the  consumer  doUi 
share  that  has  Increased  as  the  fa: 
share  has  decreased. 

Moreover,  there  m>pears  to  be  evidence 
that  supermarkets  are  practicing  price 


discrimination  against  the  big  cities  in 
the  Northeast.  The  wholesale  price  of  beef 
in  Chicago  is  the  same  as  it  is  in  New 
York  with  the  exception  of  a  1-cent  per 
pound  freight  charge.  Yet  the  New  York- 
er pays  an  average  of  40  percent  more  for 
his  beef  than  does  his  fellow  Chlcagoan. 

The  inequities  are  evident.  The  facts 
have  been  there  for  some  time,  but  the 
adminlstratian  has  failed  to  act.  I  would 
like  to  suggest  today  that  this  Nation 
take  four  steps  to  rectify  the  imbalance 
in  our  food  pricing  system. 

First,  the  Congress  should  eliminate 
all  crop  subsidlee  which  cost  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  approximate  $5  billicn 
a  year.  It  is  this  and  other  price  rigging 
systems — which  shoidd  also  be  elim- 
nated — ^that  keep  the  price  of  food  so 
high. 

To  carry  out  our  public  policy  of  pro- 
viding the  farmer  a  decent  return  for 
his  labors,  part  of  the  $5  billion  saved 
can  be  applied  to  income  supports  paid 
directly  to  the  farmers  to  make  up  for 
losses  in  Income  as  a  result  of  lower  prices 
for  agiicultural  products. 

Unlike  the  subsidy  program,  we  would 
be  pajring  a  farmer  to  work.  As  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  there  is  no  difference  be- 
tween paying  a  person  on  welfare  who 
could  be  out  working  and  paying  a 
farmer  who  could  be  out  growing  crops. 

Any  excess  food  that  might  be  grown 
as  a  result  of  this  poUcy  could  be  distrib- 
uted to  the  poor  nations  of  the  world 
or  the  poor  pec^le  right  here  in  this 
country. 

The  cost  of  transportation  will  in  no 
way  match  the  cost  of  the  subsidy  pro- 
gram as  it  is  today. 

Second,  the  President  should  suspend 
all  meat  Import  quotas  and  all  negotia- 
tions with  foreign  suppliers  on  the  quan- 
tity of  meat  entering  the  country.  Con- 
gress should  at  the  same  time  move  to 
repeal  the  Meat  Import  Quota  Act  of 
1964.  This  would  help  provide  meat  in  the 
quantities  needed  to  feed  America  and 
at  the  prices  people  can  afford.  At  the 
same  time  all  other  agricultural  quotas 
and  restrictions  should  be  eliminated. 

Third,  the  Price  Commission  should 
Immediately  institute  price  controls  over 
the  processors,  distributors  and  retailers 
of  food  products.  There  is  no  difference 
between  a  manufacturing  firm  engaged 
in  producing  food  products  and  a  firm 
engaged  in  making  vacuum  cleaners — 
both  should  be  controlled. 

Fourth,  with  the  elimination  of  arbi- 
trary controls  on  the  supply  and  demand 
for  farm  products  the  prices  for  raw  ag- 
ricultural goods  should  be  allowed  to  find 
their  own  lower  levels  in  the  market 
place.  This  is  truly  the  American  way  of 
free  enterprise. 

If  these  steiM  are  taken,  the  cost  of  a 
bag  of  groceries  will  return  to  more  re- 
alistic levels.  Families  will  once  again  be 
able  to  enjoy  good  cuts  of  meat  and 
three  solid  meals  a  day.  The  farmer  will 
be  assured  a  living  wage  for  a  good  day's 
work.  And  numerous  bureaucrats  will  be 
off  finding  new  Jobs  since  controls  on 
agricultural  products  will  be  no  more. 

The  net  result  ts  a  savings  to  the  tax- 
payer, a  savings  to  the  consumer  and  an 
improved  way  of  life  for  the  fanner.  It 
Just  might  prevent  the  day  when  people 


will  rent  a  piece  of  cooked  steak  Just  to 
glv«!  their  children  an  idea  what  it  smells 
and  looks  like. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  my  colleagues  in  the  urban-rural 
forum  for  Inviting  me  to  Join  in  this 
Special  Order. 

I  would  like  to  bring  certain  facts  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  regarding  the 
increase  in  food  costs. 

It  is  a  fact  that  consumers  this  ytai 
will  pay  less  than  16  cents  for  food  out 
of  each  dollar  of  take-home  pay,  com- 
pared with  23  cents  20  years  ago.  This  is 
much  less  than  almost  any  other  coun- 
try on  earth.  Quite  frankly,  if  food  costs 
had  gone  up  in  proportion  to  take-home 
pay  dxiring  the  last  20  yean,  consiuners 
would  pay  an  average  of  $286  more  per 
person  for  food  this  year. 

Wages  to  workers  in  other  industries 
have  more  than  doubled  in  the  past  20 
years,  and  the  cost  of  most  everything  a 
consumer  buys  has  more  than  doubled 
during  the  same  period.  The  beef  pro- 
ducers' costs  have  risen  nearly  100  per- 
cent in  20  years,  but  the  structure  of  Uve 
cattle  prices  remains  essentially  the 
same. 

The  fact  is.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  every- 
one connected  with  retail  beef  is  collect- 
ing a  higher  portion  of  the  consumer's 
dollar  except  the  man  who  raises  the 
beef. 

The  American  farmer  is  me  most  efB- 
clent  food  producer  in  the  world.  One 
farmer  produces  enough  food  and  fiber 
for  nearly  50  persons.  In  spite  of  this 
efficiency,  the  farmer  still  receives  a 
smaller  reward  for  his  Investment  and 
his  labors  than  any  other  segment  of 
American  business.  For  example,  farm 
assets  in  this  Nation  total  $307  billion, 
almost  two-thirds  the  value  of  all  U.S. 
corporations.  The  average  farmer  has  an 
investment  of  more  than  $150,000,  but 
he  shows  a  net  cash  return  of  much  less 
than  the  average  laborer.  Few  other  in- 
dustries today  would  remain  in  business 
with  that  kind  of  profit  picture. 

For  1-hoiir's  labor,  1.7  pounds  of  beef 
could  be  purchased  in  1951.  For  that 
same  hour's  labor  in  1972,  3.3  pounds  of 
beef  can  be  purchased.  In  1951,  n.S.  com- 
mercial beef  production  was  8,549  mil- 
lion pounds.  In  1971,  producers  had  in- 
creased production  to  21,690  milli(Hi 
pounds.  Expressed  in  per  capita  con- 
sumption, we  were  eating  only  56.1 
pounds  of  beef  per  person  in  1951,  while 
in  1971,  we  ate  114  pounds  per  person. 
This  Increase  in  per  capita  consumption 
came  about  because  the  dcmestlc  beef 
cattle  Industry  continually  wants  to 
satlrfy  the  consumers  of  the  United 
States  who  have  displayed  a  strong  pref- 
erence for  beef. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  facts  must  be  re- 
layed to  the  American  consumer.  One 
cattle  rancher  stated  recently  that  he 
has  "no  more  control  over  what  I  get  for 
my  cattle  when  I  sell  it  than  the  house- 
wife does  when  she  pays  for  it." 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my  constituents, 
Mr.  Dick  Coon,  of  the  Bar  U  Ranch 
Co.  in  Washtucna,  Wash.,  has  invited 
all  those  who  doubt  the  role  of  the 
farmer-rancher  in  the  rising  cost  of  food 
to  visit  his  ranch.  He  has  offered  these 
visitors  complete  access  to  his  record  so 
that  he  might  show  them  in  facts  and 
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figures  how  a  ranch  with  approximately 
400  head  of  cattle  Is  run,  what  its  profit 
and  loss  figures  are,  and  so  forth.  The 
text  of  Mr.  Coon's  letter,  written  to  a 
New  England  Congressman,  is  as  follows: 
Washtucita,  Wash.,  March.  27.  1972. 

DBAS  Rktboxntativs:  I  read  In  Saturday's 
Spokane,  Washington's  SpOkeaman-ReTlew  a 
report  that  you  had  suggested  a  limited  na- 
tion-wide boycott  of  meat  as  a  protest  agaiiut 
rising  prices. 

Supposedly,  In  a  letter  to  your  oonstltuants, 
the  suggestion  was  made  to  establlah  two 
meatless  days  each  week  and  form  the  nu- 
cleus of.  a  nation-wide  boycott  of  meat 
products. 

As  a  cattleman  and  meat  producer,  I  was 
Initially  quite  disturbed  that  such  dzastlo 
action  coiUd  be  advocated  which  could  have 
such  a  severe  impact  on  my  livelihood. 

Further  analysis,  as  well  as  the  fact  that 
I  was  bom  and  raised  in  your  nelghborlzig 
state  of  Maasachusetta,  Impressed  me  that 
you  could  not  be  acquainted  with  all  the 
facts  and/or  flgures  that  affect  my  business; 
that  the  plight  and  circumstances  of  the 
beef  producer  are  not  fully  known  to  you. 

With  this  In  mind.  I  would  like  to  extend 
an  Invitation  to  you  for  a  visit  to  o\u-  ranch 
here  In  Washington  State.  I  would  be  happy 
to  show  you  the  records  of  the  ranch,  our 
dollar  retiu-n  on  our  investment,  the  risks 
Involved,  as  well  as  any  other  Information 
you  might  request. 

Since  we  depend  on  the  cow  and  calf  as  our 
sole  source  of  Income — ^we  have  no  other 
crop — and,  therefore,  the  price  per  pound 
for  what  we  sell  represents  our  only  basis  for 
return,  the  picture  would  remain  unclouded 
by  outside  factors. 

We  are  a  family  corporation  with  a  herd  of 
400  cows  t4>prozlmateIy.   I   would   Imagine 
that  you  would  find  such  a  visit  Informative, 
educational  and  enlightening. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Dick  Oook, 
Secretary.  Bar  V  Ranch  Co. 

Mr.  MJEXANDKR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to  Join  my 
colleagues  today  in  this  discussion  of  ris- 
ing food  prices.  This  Is  a  complaint  which 
we  hear  repeatedly.  It  is  a  complaint 
which  must  not  be  ignored.  And,  I  be- 
lieve, that  it  is  a  complaint  for  which 
simplistic  answers  are  neither  accurate, 
adequate  nor  pr(^)er. 

Most  recently  the  fault  for  rising  food 
prices  has  been  laid  at  the  gates  of  the 
farmers.  Then  when  that  allegation 
proved  less  than  ccnrect,  the  guilt  was 
placed  on  the  shoulders  of  ttie  middle- 
men— the  processors,  the  food  brokers, 
the  grocery  store  operators.  Now  that  the 
middlemen  have  risen  In  defense  of 
themsdves,  a  deeper  search  for  answers 
has  gotten  underway. 

I  would  not  presume  to  say  that  I  have 
all  the  answers.  But.  I  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss some  statistics  which  may  point  to 
the  reasons  for  the  increases  in  food 
costs.  It  may  be  useful  here  to  point  out 
that  while  the  consumer  paid  23  cents  of 
each  of  his  dollars  for  food  20  years  ago, 
he  paid  only  16  cents  of  each  dollar  for 
food  In  1971. 

Between  1951  and  1971  the  prices  paid 
to  farmers  for  food  products  rose  6  per- 
cent. The  whcdesale  food  prices  went  up 
20  percent  and  the  retail  prices  rose  43 
percent.  During  that  same  period  the  Na- 
tion's wage  levels  Increased  an  average 
of  more,  than  6  percent  each  year,  for  a 
total  Increase  of  130  percent 

At  the  farm  end  of  this  food  marketing 
chain,  the  cost  to  the  producer  of  all  the 


products  he  purchases  has  risen  nearly 
50  percent  The  fanners  production  costs 
have  nearly  doubled.  In  that  same  peri- 
od, the  fanner  has  Increased  his  produc- 
tivity per  man-hour  of  work  by  330  per- 
cent This  compares  wiUi  an  Increase  in 
the  industiial  man-hour  productivity  of 
only  160  percent 

It  would  seem  reasonable,  in  view  of 
these  statistics,  to  say  that  while  the 
farmer  has  gotten  more  maae^  for  his 
products,  his  profit  level  has  not  in- 
creased comparably. 

Now.  let  us  take  a  brief  look  at  the  so- 
called  middlemen.  I  have  said  that  their 
food  prices  rose  20  and  43  percent  respec- 
tively. Is  this  all  cost-free  profit?  I  think 
not.  Between  the  farm  fields  and  grazing 
lands  and  the  family  table,  there  are  a 
number  of  cost-producing  operations 
carried  out. 

These  include  transportation,  process- 
ing, distribution,  and  sales  promotion. 
Labor  and  equipment  is  required  for  each 
operation.  And,  further  down  the  chsdn 
d  our  complex  way  of  living,  other  men 
and  machines  are  needed  for  producing 
the  materials  and  services  used  in  the 
food  production  and  distribution  indus- 
tay. 

It  is  fair  and  just  that  the  demand  of 
nonfarm  management  and  labor  for  an 
equitable  share  of  Uie  Nation's  affluence 
be  satisfied. 

By  the  same  token  though,  it  is.  I  be- 
lieve, unooosdonable  for  the  farm  fam- 
ily to  be  denied  Its  proper  place  in  the 
Nation's  financial  system.  This  group  of 
Americans  Is  dedicated  to  helidng  clothe 
and  feed  the  Nation.  Their  contributicoi 
to  our  society  is  at  such  a  magnitude  that 
I  cannot  believe  the  farm  family's  place 
is  at  the  bottom  of  the  economic  ladder. 
They  should  not  be  forced  to  bear  the 
whole  burden  in  national  efforts  to  keep 
down  food  costs  to  the  C(Xisumers. 

Instead  of  criticism,  the  American 
farmer  deserves  the  gratitude  of  every 
consumer  for  providing  to  our  Nation  the 
best  standard  of  living  at  the  cheapest 
possible  cost 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  Join  in  this  urban-rural  forum  recog- 
nition and  wish  to  associate  myself  with 
those  members  of  the  House  who  sought 
to  examine  the  common  interests  of  our 
cities,  small  towns,  farms  and  ranches. 
History  has  taught  us  that  when  class 
is  set  against  class,  it  is  the  nation  that 
loses,  but  that  when  we  work  together, 
great  achievements  are  possible. 

There  is  no  need  for  me  to  explain  the 
need  for  understanding.  Certainly  it  be- 
labors the  obvious  if  I  were  to  express 
concern  over  those  people  of  limited  vi- 
sion who  look  at  preplans  fmn  a  narrow 
perspective.  I  do  want  to  take  time,  how- 
ever, to  be  very  specific  about  an  exam- 
ple of  urban-rural  cooperation  reported 
to  me  Just  yesterday,  when  more  than  a 
dozen  leaders  of  south  Texas  called  on 
me. 

Tlieir  purpose  in  coming  to  Washing- 
ton was  for  the  national  conference  of 
rural  dectriflcation  co-ops.  I  am  proud  to 
say  that  they  told  me  they  knew  that  I 
understood  and  supported  the  REA  pro- 
gram so  they  did  not  feel  they  had  to  edu- 
cate me.  But  they  informed  me  of  a  new 
effort  which  six  south  Texas  REA  co-ops 
made  Just  last  wedc.  They  held  a  meet- 


ing in  Houston,  in  a  big  hotel  ballroom,  to 
report  to  those  REA  members  who  live 
in  that  bustling  urban  area  and  who  were 
new  to  REA.  The  oo-op  leaders,  in  other 
words,  proposed  to  report  to  members 
who  were  served  by  REA  power  lines  and 
paid  REA  bills,  but  had  littie  personal 
experience  with  their  fellow  members. 

The  attendance  was  almost  2,000.  The 
crowd  was  three  times  what  had  beea 
expected.  There  were  no  big-name  speak- 
ers to  draw  a  crowd,  no  banquet,  simply 
a  report  to  the  memberships  of  those  co- 
ops. I  want  to  salute  the  managers  and 
directors  who  planned  the  meeting,  but 
I  also  want  to  salute  those  members  in- 
terested enough  to  attend.  I  think  this  is 
a  fine  example  of  the  feeling  across  this 
country — a  fedlng  that  had  been  slow 
to  develop,  but  now  is  mounting  in 
strength  and  importance— that  urban- 
rural  cooperation  can  help  all  of  us. 

RE!A  does  s^re  urban  and  rural  resi- 
dents. So  do  other  programs.  I  also  wel- 
come the  mounting  recognition  that 
programs  do  not  have  to  range  across 
geographical  lines  to  spread  wide  bene- 
fits. If  life  on  a  farm  or  a  small  town  is 
rewarding  enouc^  to  hold  residents  there 
and  bring  their  sons  and  daughters  back 
home,  some  city  has  fewer  people  to 
crowd  its  streets,  its  schools  and  too 
often  Its  imemplosrment  relief  lines.  The 
folks  on  the  farms  benefit  when  the  cities 
prosper,  too.  so  that  uihan  families  can 
buy  the  food  and  fiber  produced  on  the 
land. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  iirban-rural 
cooperation  is  absolutely  essential  if  we 
are  to  continue  to  have  the  land  of  the 
free  and  the  home  of  the  brave. 

Mr.  STE30ER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
^seeker,  as  a  Member  of  the  House  rep- 
resenting a  mixed  rural  and  urban  dis- 
trict in  America's  Dedryland,  cmd  a  mon- 
ber  of  the  uiiian  nusl  fonun,  I  think  it 
is  valuable  to  discuss  at  length  the  prob- 
lems faced  by  both  tiie  American  farmer 
and  the  consumers.  There  seems  to  be 
many  misconceptions  concerning  who  is 
responsible.  Ihe  farmer  appears  to  be 
bearing  the  brunt  of  this  attack..  Iliis  is 
not  fair  and  I  fear  that  many  problems 
faced  by  fanners  are  overlooked  by  those 
who  are  critical  of  farm  programs  and 
fanners. 

Consimi^  food  prices  have  been  re- 
ceiving a  great  deal  <rf  attention  recoit- 
ly.  Secretary  of  Agricultiue  Earl  Butz 
has  been  criticized  by  C.  Jackson  Oray- 
s<Hi.  chairman  of  the  President's  Price 
Cwnmission,  for  his  encourag^nent  of 
high  food  prices.  And  a  large  grocery 
chain.  Oiant  Foods,  has  discouraged  Its 
customers  from  buying  meat  because  of 
its  cost 

Overlooked  in  this  ccmtroversy,  how- 
ever. Is  a  disquieting  fact:  the  family 
termer  is  gaining  nothing  from  the  in- 
creased prices  found  at  the  grocery  store. 

A  rep(Nt  rdeased  by  the  U.8.  Depart- 
ment at  Agriculture— DOA — indicates 
the  difficult  eoonomic  position  of  the  av- 
erage farmer  today.  DOA  figures  show 
that  while  wbdesale  food  prices  wait  up 
20  percent  and  retaU  food  prices  roee  43 
percent  In  the  past  20  years,  prices  re- 
ceived by  farmers  increased  only  6  per- 
oei^  Daring  this  same  period,  the 
fanner's  diare  of  the  food  doUan  has 
dropped  from  49  cents  to  38  cents. 
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Although  farm  income  hasi  rlaen 
slightly  in  those  20  years,  total  i  roduc- 
tion  costs  have  nearly  doubled, 
for  hired  help  have  increased  2.3 
property  taxes  per  acre  have 
quadrupled,  and  farm  debt  has 
five  times  larger. 

Before  we  blame  farmers  for  in'  reased 
food  ooetfi  we  should  first  pcmdel  these 
statistics.  While  a  number  of  peop  s  have 
P(rinted  out  that  the  sksrrocketin  price 
of  food  is  the  result  of  the  middli  nen — 
the  processors  and  wholesalers — f<  Kr  peo- 
ple are  genuinely  aware  of  that  fa  t. 

Meanwhile,  the  only  way  farme  s  sur- 
vive the  ever-spiraUng  production  osts  is 
to  increase  productivity  and  efl!  iency. 
Their  success  in  doing  this  has  bet  i  out- 
standing. 

Output  per  man-hour  on  fann  since 
1952  has  Increased  twice  as  n^idl;  as  In 
industry.  Production  has  increased  hree- 
fold  while  the  number  of  farms  h  «  de- 
creased from  5.4  million  to  less  tt  m  2.9 
million  and  the  number  of  farme  s  has 
gone  from  9.5  million  to  4.4  mllli<  \. 

And  despite  seemingly  high  foo<  coats, 
people  today  spend  only  16  perc  nt  of 
their  take-home  pay  for  food,  "fwenty 
years  ago,  23  percent  of  their  paicheck 
went  for  groceries.  1 

Further  evidence  of  the  key  role  Amer- 
ican farmers  play  in  our  Nationf  eco- 
nomic plctiire  is  seen  In  their  con  rlbu- 
tion  to  the  United  States  strong  com- 
petitive position  in  the  world  m  rket- 
place.  A  record  $7.8  billion  in  farm  >rod- 
ucts  were  sold  overseas  last  yeai  and 
more  than  $300  mllllOQ  worth  of  com- 
modities were  made  available  f i  «  to 
foreign  countries  to  upgrade  diet  and 
provide  disaster  rdief . 

Farmers,  then,  need  apologize  o  no 
one  for  high  food  prices.  In  fact,  w  con- 
sumers should  count  ourselves  fort  mate 
that  farmers  have  made  dramat  i  in- 
creases in  productivity  while  ecunl  ig  an 
average  disposable  income  that  ii  only 
three-fourths  that  of  nonfarmers. 

Any  boycott  of  farm  products  rould 
be  highly  regrettable,  lliose  who  rould 
be  hurt  most  are  the  family  f armen  and 
if  that  bavpcDB  all  of  America  w  U  be 
hurt.  We  diould  seek  further  ma  is  of 
helping  farmers — ^instead  of  mak  ig  it 
yet  more  dlfDcult  for  than  to  eamp  liv- 
ing wage^ 

Bfir.  SCUWENOEL.  Mr.  Speakc 
prices  are  increasing  at  a  rapidly 
ing  rate.  We  only  need  venture 
local  supermarket  each  week  an<i 
the  small,  but  steady  increase 
price  of  all  goods.  "Hie  probic 
reached  such  proporti<ms  that 
housewives,  farmers,  and  food : 
and  distributors  are  keenly  aware  < 
Important  issue,  that  the  Price  ' 
sion  is  holding  hearings  or  food 
and  the  administration  has  can 
numerous  individuals  in  an  attem  >t  to 
hold  the  line  on  food  prices. 

During  this  heated  and  ofttimes  con- 
troversial debate,  the  farmer  has  oo  le  in 
for  much  undeserved  critlciBm.  Hille 
maintaining  hii^  levels  of  prodi  stion 
and  effldency.  he  has  received  a  co  tist- 
ently  smaUer  percentage  of  the  AnMpean 
food  dollar.  Recently.  In  a  letter  to  ] 
dent  Mlxon.  coelgned  by  21  of  ml  oOl- 
leaguee  in  the  Rouse,  I  noted  thiiidra- 


matic  statistic — ^from  49  cents  in  1952.  to 
38  cents  in  1971.  Cleaiiy,  the  increases  in 
food  prices  must  be  coming  from  other 
sources.  The  farmer  is  not  to  blame. 

Tlie  farmer  seldom  realizes  any  of  the 
price  increases  that  the  consumer  faces 
dally.  Beef  prices,  for  example,  finally 
reached  in  March  levels  of  almost  20 
years  ago.  Yet  many  consumers  are  led 
to  believe  that  rising  beef  prices  are  to  be 
laid  at  the  farmers  doorstep.  Orain  prices 
have  not  reached  levds  commensurate 
with  demand,  although  consumers  con- 
tinue to  pay  increasingly  higher  prices 
for  bread,  cereals,  and  other  grain  foods. 

It  seems  we  are  faced  with  a  problem 
which  affects  many  millions  of  Amerl- 
csuis.  The  Price  Commission  hearings  will 
imdoubtedly  show  that  the  farmer  and 
consumer  are  often  at  the  mercy  of  the 
processor,  shipper.  Jobber  and  distribu- 
tor. 

In  our  discussion  we  must  focus  on  the 
unmistakable  truth — ^the  ccmsumer  is 
paying  more  and  more,  while  the  farmer 
is  receiving  lees  and  lees.  Only  in  this 
light  can  we  begin  to  address  ourselves  to 
the  necessary  solutions.  We  must  also 
recognize  that  we  are  dealing  with  a 
problem  that  directly  affects  every 
American — ^the  price  of  our  most  basic 
necessity. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
consumer  and  the  farmer  in  this  difflcult 
problem.  By  doing  so  we  will  be  serving 
the  interest  of  all  Americans. 

Mr.  ANDRErws  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  want  to  commend  the  Urban- 
Rural  Forum  for  requesting  this  time  to 
afford  the  opportunity  of  the  Members  of 
this  body  to  express  their  views  on  the 
matter  of  increasing  food  prices,  which 
has.  of  course,  been  the  focal  point  of 
major  national  oonoem. 

Let  me  tell  my  urban  friends  in  the 
Congress  that  this  concern  is  shared  by 
those  of  us  in  rural  America,  for  we,  too, 
must  go  to  the  supermaricet  to  purchase 
food  necessary  to  sustain  life.  Tlie  oon- 
cem  over  the  cost  of  food  1b  magnified 
even  more  in  twcsI  America  when  we 
know  that  the  increase  in  cost  is  not  re- 
flected in  a  direct  reslatioDship  to  the 
price  the  farmer  is  receiving  for  his  com- 
modity. 

I  think  a  case  in  point  Is  the  recent 
controversy  over  the  price  of  beef.  On 
March  28  of  this  year,  I  discussed  this 
subject  on  the  floor  outUniog  the  sltoa- 
tioQ  as  it  actually  was.  Let  me,  if  I  may, 
reiterate  some  of  the  points  which  I 
raised. 

On  August  13, 1971,  the  President  im- 
posed the  economic  freeae.  That  date, 
choice  beef  carcasses  at  Omaha  were 
selling  for  $64  per  hundred  pounds.  On 
March  24,  1972,  eholee  beef  carcasses  at 
Omaha  brou^t  $63.25,  bdow  the 
August  18,  1971,  figure,  and  probably 
more  important,  belofw  what  beef  car- 
casses were  30  shears  ago. 

I  wonder  if  my  colleagues  realize  that 
during  the  past  20  years.  Government 
employees  salaries  have  increased  430 
percent,  wages  for  oflt-farm  labor  have 
gone  up  340  percent,  and  business  and 
professional  income  has  inoreased  300 
pereeat.  Yet,  during  that  same  period, 
the  70  major  farm  oommodities  have  In- 
oreased In  prloe  by  only  7  percent.  We 


have  seen  editorial  cartoons  in  a  Wash- 
ington newspaper  Indicating  the  con- 
sTimer  is  being  forced  to  pay  outrageous 
prices  for  beef  and  that  the  farmer 
should  get  less  for  his  product.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  20  years  ago,  the 
Sunday  edition  of  this  newspaper  was 
selling  for  10  cents.  Today  it  costs  the 
consumer  40  cents,  an  increase  of  400 
percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  publicity  which 
floated  arotmd  concerning  the  price  of 
beef  was  of  great  c<Hicem  to  me,  not  only 
because  of  its  lack  of  honesty,  but  also 
the  fact  that  it  could  cause  some  of  our 
urban  colleagues  to  question  future  farm 
leidslatlon  presented  before  the  Congress. 
Yo  do  not  have  to  be  a  mathematician  to 
realize  that  without  some  of  the  votes 
of  our  urban  members  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  pass  some  of  the  farm  bills. 

Let  me  say  that  the  cost  of  food  in  this 
country  is  a  bargain.  The  latest  statistics 
indicate  that  an  American  family  spends 
about  16.5  percent  of  disposable  income 
for  food.  The  nations  of  Western  Europe, 
meanwhile,  probably  pay  20  to  25  per- 
cent: the  Soviet  Union  about  50  percent, 
and  in  Asia  they  pay  as  much  as  75  to  80 
percmt  of  all  they  make  for  having  a 
very  meager  diet. 

Those  of  us  from  rural  America  realize 
that  we  do  have  a  stake  in  the  cities  as 
customers,  but  I  would  like  to  say  that  the 
cities  also  have  a  big  stake  in  us  as  their 
prime  customers.  There  is  no  question 
but  that  consumers  stand  to  lose  the  most 
if  agriculture  would  be  allowed  to  sink 
into  a  depression.  In  this  country,  the 
national  economy  starts  with  an  agricul- 
tural base — a  sound,  vigorous  agricul- 
tural industry  interrelates  with  the  auto- 
motive, fuel,  chemical  and  other  in- 
dustries that  supply  and  service  farmers. 
City  workers  have  a  vested  Interest  in 
agricultural  progress.  In  a  direct  sense, 
the  steelworker  In  Pittsburgh  and  the 
automotive  manufacturer  in  Detroit  are 
partners  in  the  agricultural  effort.  If  the 
farmers  of  America  can  be  well  off  so, 
too,  will  these  major  industries  of  Amer- 
ica be  well  off. 

Our  fanners  are  in  a  cost-price 
squeeoe.  Farmers  get  only  about  one- 
third  as  much  return  on  their  investment 
as  the  average  businessman— and  these 
figures  are  baaed  on  the  good  yields  of 
last  year.  Fanners  know  that  farm 
machinery  has  more  than  doubled  in 
price  and  real  estate  taxes  per  acre  are 
almost  four  times  higher  than  they  were 
20  years  ago.  The  farmers  eo(momlc  dis- 
advantage lies  in  not  being  able  to  set 
the  price  of  his  products,  passing  almg 
these  cost  hikes  like  other  eccmomic 
groups  do. 

In  dosing,  I  call  upon  all  members  of 
the  Congress  to  take  the  time  to  review 
the  economic  conditlosi  of  those  who  are 
growing  the  food  so  vital  to  the  welfare 
of  not  only  this  great  country,  but  to  the 
peiHdes  of  other  eountries  throughout  the 
world.  I  thbik  that  you  wiU  agree  that 
the  fanner  is  doing  his  Job  very  wdl  and 
deserves  Just  compwisatioo.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  this  dlseusskm  today  will  help 
achieve  this  goal  and  I  again  commend 
the  XTban-Rural  FOrum  for  taking  the 
Initlattve  to  arrange  for  it. 


AprU  19,  1972 
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Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  Bpeaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  ooosent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  wtiich  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  sid>Ject  of 
my  special  order. 

Tike  SPEAKER  pro  tempMe.  Is  there 
objeetioii  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DOMESTIC  INDUSTRIES  DAMAGED 
BY  FOREIGN  IMPORTS 

The  SPEAEJSR  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Penns^vania  (Mr.  Oatdos) 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GAYD06.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  past 
occasi(His  I  have  taken  ^Tecial  orders  to 
discuss  the  damage  foreign  imports  have 
done  to  domestic  industries.  I  have  di- 
rected my  renuurks  primarily  to  steel,  be- 
cause I  represent  one  of  the  greatest 
steelmaking  districts  in  the  Nation.  How- 
ever, steel  is  not  alone  when  it  comes  to 
being  threatened  by  foreign  Import 
dominatitm.  Others  have  been  hit  and  hit 
hard;  the  shoe,  textile,  and  electronic  in- 
dxistiies  for  example.  As  Ccmgressmen, 
I  believe  we  have  an  obligation  to  keep 
abreast  of  what  Is  happening  in  indus- 
tries other  than  thoee  whidi  directly 
concern  us.  If  we  do  not  hang  together 
and  solidly  support  those  industries 
which  need  help,  the  Industries  and 
later  oursdves  will  hang  s^Ntratdy. 

Several  wedcs  ago  I  called  attentkm  to 
the  many  "American"  oompanies  which 
now  have  their  products  manufactured 
abroad  but  continue  to  sdl  it  here  imder 
the  brandname  the  American  buying 
public  has  come  to  know  and  trust. 

Today,  I  am  going  to  discuss  that  pctr- 
tlcular  aspect  of  the  import  proUem 
again,  concentrating  on  its  relation  to 
the  domestic  manufacture  of  electronic 
calculators  and  portable  typewriters.  The 
fact  is,  we  do  little  m*  no  manufacturing 
in  those  fidds  today  compared  to  what 
we  once  did.  Foreign  manufacturers  have 
reaped  the  harvest  from  seeds  we 
planted. 

These  industries  have  sustained  heavy 
financial  and  emplc^rment  losses  at  the 
hands  of  foreign  competitors  vrtio  take 
advantage  of  America's  generodty,  tech- 
nology, and  antiquated  trade  laws.  Those 
of  my  colleagues  who  represent  districts 
where  these  Industries  once  thrived  know 
what  I  am  talking  out;  those  who  do  not 
are  in  for  some  eye-opening  statistics. 

The  information  wlilch  I  am  about  to 
present  was  provided  my  office  through 
the  courtesy  and  oo<veration  of  Mr. 
Oerard  F.  Stoddard,  director  of  cor- 
porate commimlnattonw  for  the  SCM 
Corp.  in  New  York  City.  I  thank  Mr. 
Stoddard  for  the  time  and  effort  he  and 
his  associates  spent  in  compiling  this 
material.  I  think  It  will  prove  enlighten- 
ing to  all  of  us. 

I  will  insert  Into  the  Rccoro  at  the 
close  of  my  remarks  a  statement  by  SCM 
in  support  of  administrative  and  legis- 
lative action  to  redress  unfair  advantages 
which  have  resulted  In  a  Japanese  dec- 
trcmic  desktop  calculator  disiHadng  a 
major  manufacturing  industey  In  the 
United  Stotes. 


I  wil  also  Insert  supixirtlng  material, 
including  an  SCM  news  rdease  describ- 
ing the  drastic  stow  the  firm  was  forced 
to  take  to  reduce  its  Investment  in  the 
calculator  Add.  a  letter  to  former  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  Stans  depicting  the 
situaticti  faced  by  the  typewriter  indus- 
try, a  history  of  the  takeover  of  that 
industry  by  foreign  competitors  and 
various  clippings  pertinent  to  the  over- 
all subject 

Just  as  SCM  declares  In  a  monoran- 
dum  dated  November  11,  1971,  the  story 
of  the  Japanese  dectronic  calculator  in 
the  VS.  market  is  a  classic  example  of 
how  a  foreign  manufacturers  cartd  can 
take  unfair  advantage  of  low  labor  costs 
and  unintended  UB.  tariff  concessions 
while,  at  the  same  time,  stnmgly  pro- 
tect their  own  home  markets  against  un- 
wanted competition. 

Electronic  calculators  are  a  relatlvdy 
new  item  in  office  equipment,  lliey  were 
Invented  in  the  United  States  and  first 
marketed  here  Just  7  years  ago.  As  late 
as  1967.  cmly  15,000  of  the  190,000  cal- 
culators sold  in  the  United  States  were 
electronic,  the  others  being  of  the  old 
rotary  ts^pe.  In  3  years,  however,  70  per- 
cent or  350,000  of  490,000  calculators 
sold  here  were  of  the  dectronic  tjrpe. 

The  takeover  of  that  market  by  for- 
eign firms  has  been  as  dramatic  as  it 
has  been  damaging.  Although  the  elec- 
tronic calculator  was  Invented  and  first 
marketed  here  in  1965,  American  firms 
were  reluctant  to  go  into  mass  produc- 
tion for  a  number  of  reasons.  First,  they 
wanted  to  be  sure  the  product  was  tried 
and  proven  and  would  not  tarnish  re- 
spectable business  r^utatlons.  Also,  op- 
erati<Mis  for  production  of  the  rotary 
calculator  had  to  be  phased  out  to  make 
room  for  the  new  product. 

The  Japanese  saw  the  situation,  rec- 
ognized the  potential  of  the  new  cal- 
culator and  went  to  work.  The  Japanese 
had  never  made  or  sdd  rotary  calcu- 
lators; they  had  no  worry  about  phasing 
out  antiquated  operations  and  they  had 
solid  experience  in  the  field  of  dectronic 
equipment  through  their  production  of 
radio  and  television  sets.  With  nothing 
to  lose  and  everything  to  gain,  the 
Japanese  Jumped  into  the  calculator 
race  with  both  feet.  In  1967,  most  of  the 
7,000  electronic  calculators  sold  in  the 
United  States  were  Japanese,  and  they 
netted  that  nation  some  $2.5  million 
extra  in  sales  to  this  country.  By  the  end 
of  1970,  when  American  manufacturers 
had  overcome  thdr  early  caution,  the 
fidd  practically  bdonged  to  the  Japa- 
nese. They  had  captured  mora  than  70 
percent  of  our  market. 

I  bdieve  it  is  interesting  at  this  point 
to  call  jrour  attention  to  a  D^artment 
of  State  airgram.  No.  A-1120,  dated  De- 
conber  1,  1970,  which  Is  referred  to  in 
the  SCM  statonent.  According  to  SCBf, 
the  alrgram  rq^orts  the  stated  desire 
of  Japanese  business  machine  manufac- 
turers to  "Invade  the  world  market  with 
Japanese  desktop  dectronic  calculators." 

Japanese  industry  sources.  SCM  said, 
were  estimating  they  hSMl  more  than  70 
percent  of  world  production  in  this  still 
new  Add.  Total  export  sales  in  1970  were 
estimated  at  $180  million  and  the  pre- 


diction for  this  year,  1972,  vras  an 
astounding  $700  million. 

Under  the  onslaught  of  this  Ji4>anese 
invasion,  domestic  manufacturers  of  cal- 
culators reeled,  faltered  or  failed.  Estab- 
lished firms  such  as  NCR.  Burroughs, 
and  Dicti^hane,  came  to  rely  soldy  on 
Japanese  produced  dectronic  calcula- 
tors. Their  machines  were  made  by 
Sharp,  Sanyo,  and  Nippon,  but  sold  in 
the  United  States  under  the  established 
American  brand  name. 

Monroe,  once  a  leading  calculator 
manufacturer,  still  maintains  its  plant 
in  Bristol,  Va.,  but  purchases  most  of  its 
requirements  from  Canon,  a  Japanese 
firm.  Frlden,  another  well  known  name 
in  office  equipment,  buys  from  mtachi, 
which  resells  to  American  businessmen 
imder  the  Frlden  label.  Remington  buys 
all  its  calculators  fnun  Casio. 

I  believe  it  only  fair  to  point  out  that 
SCM  Corporation  is  the  manufacturer  of 
the  "Marchant"  brand  desktop  calcula- 
tor and  Marchant's  only  piuchases  from 
Jm>an  were  in  1969-70,  and  consisted  of 
a  year's  requirements  of  one  q>ecialized 
model  from  Toshiba. 

UnquestUmably,  Japan,  with  its  low- 
cost  labor,  has  a  tremendous  production 
advantage  over  the  United  States  in  this 
field.  But,  in  addition,  the  Japanese  man- 
ufacturers also  recdve  maximum  coop- 
eration from  their  government. 

George  D.  Butler,  president  of  E3ec- 
tnmic  Industries  Association,  told  this 
to  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee on  June  8,  1970.  He  said  this  combi- 
nation of  advantages  existed  particularly 
in  Jm>an  'Vhere  government,  industry, 
the  fltiRnrifti  tnstitutlans,  and  labor  are 
united  in  a  program  to  ci4>ture  for  their 
country  an  ever-increasing  share  of  the 
world  market." 

The  Ji^HUiese  Govemmmt  offers  its 
support  throu8^  the  Ministry  of  Interna- 
tional Trade  and  Industry — Mm — and 
Mm  assures  home  firms  of  favorable 
terms  while  restricting  foreign  invest- 
ment and  (VPortunlties  for  fordgn  com- 
panies to  compete  in  Japan's  markets. 

Startling  as  it  may  seem,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  united  States  also  has 
helped  the  Japanese  manufacturers,  al- 
though it  did  not  know  it  at  the  time. 
In  1930,  the  United  States  set  a  duty  on 
calculating  niai»hin««  at  35  percent.  Of 
course,  the  Japanese  were  not  in  the 
business  then  and  the  duty  did  iu>t  bother 
than  one  way  or  another.  However,  by 
1967,  when  Jm>an  was  beginning  to  reap 
some  profits  from  the  new  dectronic  cal- 
culators, the  duty  had  been  reduced  to 
10.5  percent.  It  has  continued  to  drop 
throu^  scheduled  reductions  until  now 
it  stands  i^  5  percent. 

When  the  original  tariff  and  schedule 
were  set,  dectronic  calculators  had  not 
been  Invented  and,  consequently,  no  dif- 
ferentiation was  made  between  the  old 
rotary  calculator  and  the  yet  to  be  bom 
newcomer.  When  Japan  moved  into  the 
infant  dectronic  maitet.  the  time  and 
price  was  rii^t.  Tbe  duty  was  low  and 
the  profit  Mtfi.  Mean^rtiile,  the  Ji4>a- 
nese— Mm— had  imposed  tariffs  of  15 
to  25  percent  on  calculators  shipped  to 
Japan.  Some  reductUms  have  been  con- 
veniently made  but  the  rates  still  stand 
between  9  and  15  percent,  depending  oo 
the  particular  modd. 
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I  believe  the  most  shocUng  portion 
the  SCM  statement  Is  on  page  13, 
I  certainly  hoi>e  my  colleagues  will 
it.  It  reveals  that  our  Oovemment 
tually  has  assisted  in  the  loss  of 
domestic  calculator  market  by  its 
procurement  practices. 

According  to  SCM,  which  quotes  0£ 
statistics,  the  UJ8.  Oovemment 
chased  $16  million  worth  of  calculat 
last  year  and  Japanese- made  machldes 
accounted  for  31  percent  or  $5  million  of 
that  total.  SCM  notes  the  Internal  JU  v- 
enue  Service  primarily  bought  Japan  se 
"Sharp"  models  for  its  regional  ofn<  ». 

The  firm  raises  the  question  if  the  I  CS 
action  is  not  in  violation  of  Presidi  nt 
Elsenhower's  Executive  order  of  Dece  n- 
ber  21,  1954.  which  stipulated  that  hei  ds 
of  executive  agencies  would  purch  se 
only  materials  of  domestic  origin  un]  iss 
it  was  imreasonable  or  inconsistent  ^th 
the  public  Interest. 

This  is  something  which  consist 
irks  me.  I  cannot  understand  why|Uie 
Federal  Oovemment  persists  in  bi 
foreign  products  when  industries  lere 
at  home  are  crying  for  business.  luthe 
American  Oovemment  will  not  "  tuy 
American"  how  can  you  expect  an;  one 
else?  I  believe  the  Federal  Oovemi  .ent 
has  a  moral  obligation,  11  not  a  iQgal  me, 
to  buy  everything  it  can  from  Amer  can 
manufacturers.  Certainly,  it  should  not 
go  out  of  its  way  to  help  destroy  |our 
domestic  industries. 

I  do  not  have  any  information  regfl 
ing  the  number  of  foreign-made 
writers  the  Federal  Government  dur- 
chases.  It  would  be  rather  tnterestlni  to 
know,  however,  since  this  is  another  in- 
dustry which  has  gone  abroad  to  a  g  eat 
extent. 

Early  in  my  remarks  I  referred  \  >  a 
letter  written  to  former  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Stans.  The  writer  was  )dT. 
E.  E.  Mead,  who,  I  understand,  was  the 
former  president  of  SCM.  His  letter,  v  rit- 
ten  last  August,  assured  Mr.  Stans  hat 
SCM  would  abide  by  President  Nla  m's 
new  economic  plan.  But,  Mr.  Mead  Hao 
pointed  out  the  then  new  Import  ur- 
charge  had  no  effect  on  portable  t:  pe- 
writers  since  there  has  been  no  duty  m- 
poeed  on  these  machines. 

Rewrote: 

Undoubte<Uy.  for  products  with  an  exU  .Ing 
duty,  a  surcharge  wUI  be  meet  helpful,  uid 
m  applaud  this  motion.  But  In  my  opli  Ion 
the  portable  typewriter  industry  contlnw  t  to 
suffer  groes  neglect  in  our  trade  agreem«  ats. 
There  Is  no  duty  on  portable  typewrltera  nd, 
therefore,  no  surcharge.  1 

Mr.  Mead  feels  this  lack  of  pro!  ic- 
tlon  in  a  high  labor  cost  product  wa  i  a 
major  factor  why  Royal  shifted  prod  ic- 
tion  of  portables  to  Japan  and  Oerma  ly: 
why  Remington  has  discontinued  ma:  ku- 
facture  of  portable  typewriters  here  y^d 
now  sells  a  Japanese  product  under 
Remington  name:  and  why  R.  C. 
was  forced  out  of  business  entirely, 
cldentally,  Underv/ood.  another 
known  tyi>ewrlter  manufacturer,  was 
quired  several  years  ago  by  an  It 
office  equipment  firm.  Olivetti.  Howet 
although  Olivetti  makes  their 
overseas,  they  are  sold  here  under 
the  Olivetti  and  Underwood  bi 
names. 

As  it  stands  now,  Smith-Corona  14  the 


only  portable  typewriter  now  manufac- 
tured in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Mead 
candidly  admits  the  firm  was  forced  to 
move  manufacture  of  Its  lowest  priced 
model  to  the  United  Kingdom  some  years 
ago.  The  alternative,  he  said,  was  to  be 
permanently  excluded  from  the  product 
line. 

Piulhermore,  Mr.  Mead  reports  the 
firm  has  outstripped  competitors  in  the 
development  of  automation  and  manu- 
facturing efficiencies  which  reduced  the 
number  of  man-hours  required  in  this 
labor-intensive  product.  But,  he  warned 
Secretary  Stans: 

We  have  gone  about  as  far  as  we  can  go 
along  these  lines.  It  Is  Imperative  that  our 
Industry  be  protected  from  very  low  foreign 
wage  rates  and  through  a  reasonable  duty  on 

Imported  typewriters. 

The  United  States,  according  to  Mr. 
Mead's  letter,  is  virtually  locked  out  of 
major  countries,  especially  those  produc- 
ing typewriters.  Those  nations,  he  adds, 
have  the  advantage  of  cheap  labor  rates 
while  protecting  their  home  typewriter 
markets  with  duties  ranging  from  a  high 
percentage  to  a  complete  embargo  on 
machines  manufactured  in  other  coun- 
tries. 

In  September  of  last  year  the  Smlth- 
Corona  Laboratory  prepared  a  detailed 

comparison  of  imported  and  domestic 
portable  typewriters  along  with  a  brief, 
chronological  history  showing  the  demise 
of  former  major  American  manufactur- 
ers. In  this  summary,  it  was  pointed  out 
Imports  of  portable  typewriterrs  have 
more  than  doubled  since  1960,  rising  from 
524,327  units  to  1,299,532  units.  The  na- 
tions showing  the  greatest  growth  were: 
Japan— 116.000  units  in  1964  to  547,000 
luiits  in  1970;  Portugal — 2,000  units  in 
to  59.000  units  in  1970;  and  the 
United  Kingdom — 66,000  units  in  1964 
to  304,000  units  in  1970.  Incidentally,  im- 
ported portable  typewriters  totaled  more 
than  800,000  in  the  first  6  months  of  last 
year.  If  that  rate  continued  for  the  sec- 
ond half  of  1971,  the  total  number  of  im- 
ported portables  would  have  eclipsed  the 
1970  figure  by  near  300.000  units. 

A  clipping  from  a  January  issue  of  n.S. 
News  ti  World  Report  depicts  the 
dramatic  growth  of  Imported  typewriters 
with  startling  clarity.  Accordhig  to  the 
magazine,  which  quoted  Department  of 
Commerce  figures,  the  United  States  ex- 
ported typewriters  valued  at  $19.1  million 
in  1969.  and  imported  machines  valued  at 
169.4  million.  One  year  later.  1970,  our  ex- 
ports had  risen  slightly  to  $20.8  million, 
but  our  imports  had  soared  to  a  value  of 
$92.3  millioD. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  article 
quotes  a  department  survey  as  saying 
this  flight  to  overseas  manufacturing  Is 
due  to  the  deterioration  of  American 
plants  "until  many  are  outmoded  and 
uneconomical."  No  mention  is  made  of 
the  unfair  trade  barriers  raised  against 
our  domestic  manufacturers  by  our  own 
and  foreign  governments  nor  the  low- 
cost  labor  enjoyed  by  our  foreign  com- 
petitors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  view  of  this  critical 
situation  in  the  electronic  calculator  and 
portable  tsrpewrlter  Industriee,  I  believe 
the  Federal  Government  must  take  some 
protective  actl(m.  Our  trade  laws  must  be 
revised  to  afford  fair  opportunities  to  our 


manufacturers.  At  the  same  time  our 
Government  must  stop  buying  foreign- 
made  products  in  accordance  with  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's  Executive  Order  of 
1954.  Furthermore.  I  will,  at  the  close  of 
my  remarks  today,  ask  the  OAO  to  fur- 
nish me  with  information  relative  to 
what  office  equipment  is  pivchased  by 
our  Oovemment  from  overseas  firms  and 
at  what  cost.  I  also  will  ask  the  OAO  to 
determine  whether  the  purchase  of  these 
items  from  domestic  stvPUers  would  be 
unreasonable  or  inconsistent  with  the 
public  interest. 
The  material  follows : 

ConoMMBS  or  trk  Uniro  Statis, 

Wathington,.  DX!..  April  19, 1972. 
Mr.  Elmxb  B.  Staats, 
Comptroller  General  of  the   United  States, 

General  Accounting  Office,  Waahinffton, 

D.C. 

Dkab  ICr.  Staats;  I  recently  received  in- 
formation from  the  SCM  Corporation  in 
New  York  City  which  contained  some  alann- 
Ing  statistics  relating  to  the  take-over  of 
the  American  calculator  and  typewriter  in- 
dtistries  by  foreign  oompetlt<xs. 

According  to  SCM.  Japan  had  captured 
more  than  70  percent  of  the  domestic  elec- 
tronic calculator  market  and  52  percent  of 
the  total  UJ9.  calculator  market  In  1970.  The 
claim  also  Is  made  that  today  there  Is  only 
one  portatde  tjrpewrlter  manufactured  and 
assembled  m  the  United  States  by  weU- 
known  firms  which  once  were  major  figures 
in  that  domestic  Industry. 

I  was  partlctilarly  disturbed  to  read  on 
page  13  of  the  SMC  report,  a  copy  of  which 
Is  enclosed  for  your  consideration,  that  the 
Federal  Oovemment  actuaUy  bM  furthered 
the  take-over  of  the  calculator  market 
through  Its  proctirement  practices.  Accord- 
ing to  the  SCM,  the  Federal  Oovemment 
purchased  $10  mllUcxx  worth  of  calculators 
in  fiscal  1971,  and  J^MUiese  models  accounted 
for  96  million  or  31  percent  of  that  total. 
Furthermore,  SCM  contends  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  purchased  Japanese  cal- 
culators for  Its  regional  offices. 

Because  I  am  greatly  concerned  over  our 
nation's  trade  Imbalance  and  loss  of  domestic 
Industry  to  foreign  competitors,  I  am  re- 
questing your  office  to  conduct  a  fuU  In- 
vwtlgatlon  into  the  purchasing  policies  of 
our  Fedend  Oovemment.  I  am  mterested  In 
learning  what  type  of  office  equipment  Is 
purohMed  abroad  and  where.  I  want  to  know 
the  quantity  and  cost  of  these  purchases  and 
how  they  compare  with  equipment  bought 
frcHn  domestic  manufacturers. 

FlnaUy,  I  am  requesting  your  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  pureliaae  of  the  foreign  made 
equipment  was  In  violation  of  President 
Elsenhower's  Xzecutlve  Order  No.  10583, 
which  was  issued  In  December  21,  19M,  and 
la  still  in  effect.  As  you  are  no  doubt  aware, 
that  order  required  beads  of  executive  agen- 
cies to  purchase  only  materials  of  domestlo 
origin  unless  It  was  unreaaonable  or  Incon- 
sistent with  the  public  Interest. 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you  and 
thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 
Slnoerely  yours. 

JoovB  M.  Oatsos, 
Member  of  Congreaa. 

8rATKICXNT    OF    SCM    COBTOBATIOH    IN    SXJf- 

roKt  or  ADMonsxaATivB  and  Ligislatiti 

AcnONS     To     RBMHtSS     VtrTAO.     ADVAMTAOaS 

Whicr  Havb  BaBin.nD  nt  Japakbbi 
■lictbonic  DasxTOP  CAunTLAToaa  Dis- 
PLACXNO    A    MAJom    AscxncAN    MAWtrvAC- 

TTTBUfO  IMDUSTBT 

This  memorandum  has  been  prepared  by 
SOM  Corporaitlon.  a  TTnlted  States  manufac- 
turer of  tiM  "Marduuot"  brand  desk-top 
oalculatora. 

Ill*  memorandum  describes  (a)  the  np- 
UUy  ^H^wjiTu  nature  of  tlie  calculator  mar- 
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ket  in  this  country,  (b)  the  extent  to  wbldi 
Japanese  electronic  calculators  have  dls- 
plaoed  products  of  domestic  manufaotureis, 
and  (c)  the  reaaons  why  this  has  hi4>pened. 
^;>eclflo  positive  administrative  and  legis- 
lative actions  are  recommended  to  correct 
past  and  preeent  inequities  and  to  save  this 
major  Industry  from  a  oompleie  takeover  by 
Japanese  manufactured  products. 

I.    BACKaaOXTMD 

The  history  of  Japanese  dectronlc  calcu- 
lators in  the  United  States  market  presents 
a  classic  case  of  a  foreign  manufacturers' 
eratel  taking  unfair  advantage  of  low  labor 
costs,  unintended  United  States  tariff  ooa- 
eeeslons,  and  a  protected  home  market. 

A.  The  rapidly  changing  VS.  market 
Desk-top  calculators  are  machines  which 
add,  subtract,  mult^ly  and  divide  and  per- 
form various  complex  maithematlcal  business 
and  sclentiflc  calculations.  Tlie  calculator  is 
far  more  complex  than  a  simple  adding  ma- 
chine but  generally  lades  tlM  memory  banks 
(programmabillty)  of  the  computer.  Klectro- 
mechanlcal  rotary  calculators,  with  thou- 
santto  of  moving  parts,  produce  a  matbematl- 
eal  result  which  Is  shown  on  dials;  electro- 
mechanical printing  calculators  print  the 
result  on  paper  tape.  Electronic  calculators, 
with  miniaturized  electronic  circuitry  and 
few  electro-meobanlcal  calculators,  and  the 
mathematical  results  are  produced  on  elec- 
tronic dlq>Iay  tubes  or  are  prlmted  aa.  paper 
type. 
For  the  tast  60  years,  tb«  leading  domesuo 

and  world  producers  of  electro-mechanical 
calculators  were  Marchant,  Prlden  (now  a 
subsidiary  of  the  Singer  Co.),  Monroe  (now 
a  subsidiary  of  Litton  Industries,  Inc.)  and 
more  reoenUy,  Victor  Comptometer.  The  sub- 
stantial biilk  of  the  calculaton  scdd  by  those 
four  companies  were  manufactured  by  ttiem 
In  the  United  States. 

The  electronic  calculator  was  invented  and 
first  manufactured  In  the  United  States. 
Merchant,  through  their  own  research  and 
development  efforts,  was  among  the  first 
American  companies  to  devtiop,  manufacture 
and  seU  electronic  calculators,  with  the  first 
units  being  marketed  in  1006. 

Since  then,  electronic  calculators  have  n^)- 
idly  dlqdaoed  rotary  calculators  m  the  United 
States  and  wocid  markets.  Today,  all  Amerl- 
ean  oompanlws  have  stcqiped  production  of 
iteotro-m«ohanloal  rotary  ealculatoiB.  For 
Marchant.  this  meant  closing  a  large  plant 
In  Orangeburg,  South  Carolina.  The  plant, 
whldi  bad  employed  ss  many  as  1,400  people. 
stofi^Md  making  rotary  calculators  In  1968 
and  was  closed  down  oompletdy  \n  July,  1970 
and  still  remains  empty  and  unused. 

Tkble  A  (annexed  to  this  memorandum) 
dramatloally  demonstrates  the  rapid  change- 
over In  the  U3.  maftet  to  electronic  calcu- 
lators. In  1967.  of  the  190.000  calculators  sold 
In  the  United  SUtas,  only  18,000  (or  less 
than  8%)  were  electronic.  By  1970,  cf  the 
490,000  oaleuUton  sold  m  tbe  United  Stotes, 
SSO.OOO  (or  70%)  were  electronic  ealc\ilators. 

B.  The  Japanese  "invation"  of  the  United 
Statea  and  world  markets  for  electronic 
ealeulmton 

As  lata  as  1991.  tbe  Japanese  had  sold 
relatively  few  electronic  calculators  in  the 
United  States.  In  that  year  Japanese  manu- 
facturers acooimted  for  about  7,000  units 
with  a  dollar  value  of  S3.5  million  out  of 
total  United  States  calculator  sales  of  300,000 
with  a  value  of  $100  mlUlon.  The  Jmpmtimm 
had  never  made  nor  sold  electro-meChanlcal 
rotary  calculators. 

By  the  end  of  1970.  the  Japaneae  could 
boaat  of  having  captured  more  than  70%  of 
the  United  States  electronic  calculator  mar- 
ket, or  about  83%  of  the  total  U.8.  calculator 
market.  (See  TaUee  A  and  B  iMMtOMd  to 
this  memorandum.) 

This  tremendous  surge  of  Imports  of  Jap- 
anese electronic  calculators  Into  the  United 


States  was  part  of  a  world  plan  by  Japanese 
Industry,  as  Is  indicated  In  Department  of 
Bute  Alrgram  No.  A-1120,  dated  December  1, 
1970.  That  pubUeatlon  r^inrts  the  stated  de- 
sire of  Japaneee  btislness  machine  manu- 
facturers to  ".  .  .  Invade  tbe  world  market 
with  Japanese  desk-top  electronic  calcula- 
tors." The  Alrgram  said  that  in  1870  elec- 
tronic desk-top  calctilators  had  become  one 
of  Japan's  leading  export  Items,  surpassing 
color  television  sets.  Japanese  Industry 
sources  were  cited  as  estimating  that  Japan 
accounts  for  over  70%  of  world  production. 
Total  export  sales,  in  1970,  were  estimated  at 
$180  mUllon,  and  a  huge  increase  to  $700 
mllUon  was  predicted  for  1973: 

This  Japaneee  takeover  of  the  United 
Staites  calculator  business  has  seen  such  ma- 
jor office  equipment  manufacturers  as  NCR, 
Burroughs,  and  Dictaphone  come  to  rely 
solely  on  Japanese  produced  electronic  cal- 
culators (made  by  Sharp.  Sanyo  and  Nippon) 
which  they  now  sell  under  their  tradename. 
Monroe,  formerly  a  leading  United  States  cal- 
culator manufacturer,  closed  dovni  their 
Bristol,  Virginia  plant,  for  a  while  virtually 
ceasing  aU  domestic  manufacture;  and  It 
now  still  purchases  most  of  Ite  requirements 
from  Canon,  another  Japanese  company. 
Similarly,  Frlden  is  currently  ptirchaslng 
much  of  its  requirements  from  Hitachi, 
which  it  then  merely  resells  to  American 
businessmen  under  tbe  Frlden  name.  Rem- 
ington buys  all  its  calculators  from  Casio; 
and  so  on.  Marchant's  only  OEM  purchases 
from  Japan  were  made  in  1869-70  and  were 
limited  to  a  year's  requirements  of  one  spe- 
cialized model  from  Toshiba. 

It  Is  generally  understood  that  Frlden  has 
sustained  subetantial  losses  In  the  calcula- 
tor business  in  tbe  last  three  years.  Marchant 
has  also  had  heavy  losses,  in  tbe  mllllona  of 
dollars  In  that  period. 

Today,  of  the  former  major  calculator 
manufacturers,  only  Marchant  and  Victor 
Oomptometer  manufaotxire  aU  their  ealcu- 
Utora  In  the  United  States.*  There  are  a  few 
other  United  States  companies  which  have 
in  the  last  ten  yean  entered  the  calculator 
business.  Amtmg  those  which  have  been  suc- 
cessful are  Wang  and  Hewlett  Packard,  both 
of  which  numufacture  the  more  expensive 
programmable  calculators. 
C.  Unfair  advantages  tohich  have  helped  the 

Japanese  takeover  of  the  U.S.  calculator 

market 

"me  following  are  some  of  the  reasons  the 
JiQianese  have  been  able  to  dominate  the 
United  States  and  world  markets  for  elec- 
tronic calculM»n. 

(1)  Low  Cost  Labor 

Oeorge  D.  Butler,  President  of  Electronic 
Industriee  Association,  testified  at  the  Hear- 
ings before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  on  June  8, 1970  that: 

"The  production  of  electronic  products  is 
a  labor  Intensive  process,  while  at  the  same 
time  these  products  have  a  high  dollar  value 
par  poimd  of  wel^t.  It  U  natural,  there- 
fore, that  these  products  tend  to  be  made 
In  countries  with  a  large  supply  of  low-oost 
labor  and  tbat  such  products  can  be  shipped 
to  dUtant  maricets  because  there  Is  Uttto 
freight  disadvantage.  Tbls  explains  In  part 
tbe  severe  competition  VS.  etectronlc  prod- 
ucts are  facing  In  the  United  States  and 
world  markeU,  particularly  from  Japanese 
and  Far  East  producers.  In  addition  to  the 
low-coet  labor  advantages,  these  Asiatic  pro- 


•On  January  81,  1973.  SCM  annminned  an 
expected  •ztraordlnary  loss  of  $18  million  be- 
fore tans,  principally  Involving  wrtte-oOS 
wltb  raspeot  to  Its  Maichant  oalctdator  op- 
erations; and,  on  March  1.  1973,  SCM  an- 
nounced the  closing  of  Its  Marchant  calcu- 
Uitor  manufacturing  plant  m  Oakland,  Osll- 
fctnla. 


duoers  have  also  competent  management 
and  they  receive  maximum  cooperation  in 
their  operation  from  their  governments." 
(p.  3839) 

Mr.  Butler  also  said: 

"Coupled  with  the  large  pool  of  low-cost 
labor  are  capable  management,  o^>able  tech- 
nicians, abundant  capital,  and  sympathetic 
governments,  partlciaarly  In  J^>an,  where 
government,  InduslTy.  the  financial  institu- 
tions and  labor  are  united  in  a  program  to 
capture  for  their  country  an  ever-Increasing 
share  of  the  world  market."   (pp.  3831-33) 

Electronic  calculators  are  oono^itually 
sophisticated  products,  but  from  a  manufac- 
turing standpoint  they  are  relatively  easy  to 
assemble  using  unskUled  low-cost  labor.  In- 
deed, In  the  eariy  stages  of  development, 
some  of  the  drciiit  wiring  and  other  tasks 
lent  themselves  to  work  in  tbe  home.  Fur- 
ther, the  J^MUiese  had  considerable  experi- 
ence in  electronics  manufacture  well  before 

1066.  Manufacturers  of  such  products  as 
transistor  radios  (with  which  they  had  flood- 
ed the  market)  were  looking  for  new  prod- 
ucts to  abaorb  excess  manufaoturlng  ca- 
pacity. 

Thus,  it  is  that  the  Japaneae  have  been 
able  to  take  advantage  of  substantial  labor 
cost  differentials  vis-a-vis  American  manu- 
facturers. Figures  of  The  United  States  De- 
partment of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics, show  that  the  avm«ge  hourly  earnings 
In  manufacturing  for  Japan  were  $.80  per 
hour  In  1969  (up  frcHn  $.67  In  the  previous 
year).  The  average  hourly  wage  for  United 
States  manufacturing  workers  In  1960  was 
$3.19 — a  dlfferenUal  of  over  300  percmit. 
(U)  Low  Investment  and  technology 
requirements 

Not  only  were  some  Japanese  manufac- 
turers aUe  to  switch  to  electronic  calculators 
from  other  electronics  products,  but,  because 
the  Initial  investment  requirements  were 
low,  other  Japanese  oompanies,  such  as  cam- 
era and  watch  oompanies,  were  able  to  enter 
the  electronic  calculator  business  with  rela- 
tive ease. 

All  Japanese  companies  benefited  greatly 
from  the  ye«tts  of  expensive  research  and  de- 
velopment work  done  by  the  American  com- 
panies, like  Marchant,  irtilch  had  produced 
the  first  electronic  calculators.  Since  there 
was  little  by  way  of  patent  protection,  the 
Japanese  were  able  to  use  tbe  early  American 
oommerdal  units  as  models. 

Also,  vome  American  oompanlee  In  the 
calculator  business  and  in  the  ooo^Kments 
business  were  willing  to  entw  Into  Uoenslng 
f,nA  croas-Ucenslng  agre«nents  with  Japa- 
nese oompanies.  For  exan4>le,  Burroughs  U- 
cenaed  their  "nlzle  tube"  tiectronlc  display 
patents  and  know-how  to  Jap<mese  concerns. 
ITie  Hearlnss  on  Tariff  and  Trade  Proposals 
before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
(9l8t  Congress.  Second  Session,  pp.  3934- 
3983)  provides  a  partial  llsUng  of  Uoenslng 
aiMl  know-how  agreunents  made  wltJi  Jap- 
anese  coaq>anles  by  such  AmMloan  compa- 
nies as  BCA.  Westsm  Becttlc.  Gensral  Elec- 
tric, Admiral,  Collins  Radio,  General  Tele- 
phone, HoneyweU,  Litton,  FhUoo,  Singer. 
Texas  mstrumsnts.  Zenith,  Sperry  Band. 
and  numerous  others. 

Putting  It  another  way.  although  the  Japa- 
nese have  produced  good  quality  electronic 
calciUators,  the  traU  had  been  blazed  by  the 
American  creators  of  this  new  product.  The 
Japanese  have  made  no  major  independent 
contributions  to  tbe  technology. 

The  Japanese,  who  had  never  been  factors 
In  the  medianlcal  rotary  or  printing  calcu- 
lator business,  were  not  held  back — as  were 
the  American  calc\ilator  companies — by 
large  Inventories  and  investmenu  in  that 
business.  Thus,  the  Japanese  were  able  to 
make  a  complete  commitment  to  electronic 
calculators  without  concern  for  pre-existing 
products  or  business. 
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(iU)  Cartel  operations  supported  by  fUTI 
and  the  Japanese 

Another  significant  advantage  of  Ja^meae 
electronic   calculator  manufacturers 
support  and  cooperation  offered  by  the 
nese  Government,  particularly  throu^ 
Ministry  of  International  Trade  and  : 
(MITI),  and  the  Japanese  banks. 

Mm  la  deeply  involved  in  the  Uc 
prooeaa.  aamirlng  Japanese  companleal 
vorable  terma  and,  at  the  same  time, ; 
Ing  foreign  Investment  and  opportxinl^ 
foreign  oompanlea  to  oon^Mte  In 
nese  markets. 

Also,  the  loan  policies  of  Japanese  anks, 
for  example,  allow  Japanese  oompanlea  o  be- 
come very  highly  leveraged  with  whi^  else- 
where would  be  disproportionately  leavy 
debt  financing. 

The  various  Oovemment  and  bank]  ig  re- 
lationships are  peculiarly  Japanese,  ar  hard 
for  outsiders  to  comprehend  fully,  ai  d  are 
present  to  one  degree  or  another  in  all  najor 

\ Japanese  industries.  But  it  Is  increi  ilngly 
clear  that  particular  emphasis  has  been 
placed  on  building  the  Japanese  ele^  Tonlc 
calculator  industry. 

It  Is  our  understanding  that  the  C8>vem- 
ment  program  to  launch  this  new  l^ustry 
included  various  restrictions  which  lil  1966- 
68  in  effect  prohibited  further  impo:  Uitlon 
of  calculators  into  Japan.  Today,  the  »lcu- 
lator  market  in  Japan  Is  close  to  100%  Japa- 
nese electronic  calculators. 

Recently,  Mm  has  responded  to  a  ondl- 
tlon  of  overproduction  In  the  Japanea  elec- 
tronic calculator  business  by  stepping  n  and 
establishing  a  price  fixing  agreement  i  i  well 
as  a-  production  allocation  quotas —  i  the 
manner  of  the  international  cartels  t  the 
past — action  which  cushions  the  Imp  ct  at 
unfavorable  competitive  development  in  a 
way  available  to  no  U.S.  company  op<  «ting 
under  our  antitrust  laws.  (See  the  at  kched 
newspaper  articles.  Exhibits  1,  3  and   I.) 

The  tragic  irony  in  this  story  la  that  Amer- 
ican calculator  and  electronics  oocn  anles, 
subject  to  the  antitrust  laws  and  com  iltted 
to  an  Individualistic  philosophy  of  fi  »  and 
open  competition,  have  been  engai  sd  in 
brutal  competitive  struggles  domei  4cally 
and  have  never  even  organized  to  ;  rotect 
themaelvee — by  legislation  or  other  awful 
means — frmn  the  unfair  Japanese  eli  itron- 
ics  cartels  subsidised  by  the  Japaned  gov- 
ernment and  protected  by  the  Japanee  gov- 
ernment by  restrictions  which  virtual!  pro- 
hibit Importation  of  competitive  Am  rlcan 
products  into  Japan.  And,  of  course^  some 
American  multinational  comp«uiiea  hav  add- 
ed to  the  problem  by  licensing  away  tech- 
nology and  financing  Japanese  mai  iifac- 
t\ire — through  purchases—of  private:  label 
goods  for  the  American  market. 

Not  only  has  American  Industry  fai  id  to 
work  together  in  defending  Itself  a  ainst 
unfair  foreign  competition,  but  the  1  oited 
States  Oovernment — the  Executive  an  1  tha 
Legislature — has  done  virtually  nothl  g  to 
help  or  protect  this  great  new  industr:  cre- 
ated by  American  genius,  essential  t  i  the 
country's  defense,  and  crucial  to  the  ■>un- 
try's  future  development.  Thus,  thell970 
U.S.  balance  of  trade  deficit  for  ocoakmer 
electronics  and  components  was  tLOOai  00,- 
000;  and.  for  example,  it  has  been  satin  bted 
that  in  the  first  six  months  of  1971  tber«  was 
an  absolute  loss  of  over  130,000  Jobs  li  the 
electronics  busineas  in  the  United  State  . 
(iv)     Trade    Concessions    by    the    Vi  ted 

Statea  and  Protective  Ttado  Baatrld  ons 

by  Japan 

The  ITnited  States  rate  of  duty  on  a  Icu- 
lating  machines  under  the  1930  Act  wa8ps% 
ad  valorem.  By  1967,  the  rate  had  bee< 
duoed  through  trade  conceeslons  to  lfJl% 
•d  valorem. 


Then,  on  December  16,  1967,  by  Presiden- 
tial Proclamation  3833  (the  Kennedy  Round) 
still  further  concessions  were  nukde.  The  new 
duty  on  calculating  machines  (no  differenti- 
ation Is  made  as  between  mechanical  rotary 
or  printing  calculatora  and  electronic  calcu- 
lators) was  lowered  to  9%  ad  valorem  in  1968 
and  was  further  scheduled  to  decrease  1  per- 
cent per  year  each  year  until  1973  when  it 
would  be  6  percent  ad  valorem. 

It  is  submitted  that  theae  tariff  measurea 
failed  to  recognize  the  changing  character 
of  the  product,  the  precarious  position  of 
American  companies  with  large  investments 
in  mechanical  rotary  and  printing  calcula- 
tors and  the  vulnerability  of  what  was  then 
an  infant  industry,  newly  created  by  United 
Statea  technology. 

Despite  the  extremely  low  tariff,  complaints 
have  been  made  to  the  effect  that  importa- 
tions of  Japanese  electronic  calculators  have 
been  groaaly  undervalued  for  duty  purposes, 
so  that  as  a  practical  matter  the  effective 
rate  of  duty  in  some  instances  has  been  as 
low  as  3%   ad  valorem. 

The  extremely  generous  VS.  tariff  conces- 
sions are  to  be  contrasted  with  the  generally 
restrictive  regulations  of  foreigners  attempt- 
ingto  do  business  in  Japan,  as  enforced  by 
Mm.  And,  as  late  as  1969,  the  rate  of  duty 
on  calculators  Imported  into  Japan  was  in 
the  range  of  15%  to  35%  CJJF.,  depending 
on  the  nature  of  the  calculators  (the  higher 
rate  applying  to  the  more  sophisticated 
models;  even  today  the  range  of  ratea  has 
only  been  lowered  to  9%  to  16%  CJJ. 

(V)  United  States  OoTwnment  Purchasers' 
Disregard  of  Buy  American  Require- 
ments 

In  the  face  of  this  onslaught,  the  VS.  Oov- 
emment has  given  no  aid  to  American  In- 
dustry— noting,  for  example,  by  way  of  ex- 
port subsidies  of  the  kind  Japan,  Oermany, 
Italy,  et  al.,  have  given  to  various  domestic  in- 
dustries. Indeed,  the  takeover  of  the  United 
Statea  calculator  market  by  Ji4>aneae 
manufaeturen  has  been  furthered  by  UJS. 
Oovemment  procurement  praetloea. 

Based  on  svailsbls  OSA  Information,  total 
U.S.  Oovemment  calculator  purchaaea  In  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  80.  1971  wei«  about 
816,000.000;  and  purchases  of  Japanese  tiec- 
tronlc  calculators  aoooimted  for  about  88,- 
000,000  (or  about  81%)  of  that  total.  An 
Ironic  ezan^le  of  such  purchasing  is  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service's  apparent  policy 
of  purchasing  primarily  Ji^Muieee  "Sharp" 
brand  calculators  for  its  new  regional  offloes. 

In  most  Instances  such  Oovenunent  pur- 
chases are  probably  in  violation  of  the  Buy 
American  requirements  of  the  Act  of  March 
1933,  41  use  I  10  (a)-(d). 

Under  the  Act,  Preaident  Eisenhower  is- 
sued Executive  Order  No.  10663  of  December 
31.  1964.  which  U  stUl  in  effect.  That  Order 
required  that  the  heads  of  executive  agen- 
cies purchase  only  materials  of  domestic 
origin  unless  it  was  unreasonable  or  Incon- 
sistent with  the  public  Interest.  Unreason- 
ableness  of  Inconsistency  with  the  public 
interest  are  to  be  determined  by  applleatton 
of  a  price  differential  of  6%  in  most  cases. 
A  greater  differential  could  be  applied  for 
domeatic  producta  manufactured  in  areas  of 
"substantial  unemployment." 

Also,  under  that  Order,  the  hsada  of  ex- 
ecutive agandea  could  require  a  greater  dif- 
ferential upon  a  determination  that  such  ac- 
tion was  not  unreasooable  or  not  inconsist- 
ent with  the  public  interest.  Using  the  abora 
authority,  the  Department  of  Defense  now 
requires  that  there  be  a  S0%  dlflSrenttal  be- 
fore forstgn-mada  products  may  be  ptir- 
ohased.  All  otber  aneutlve  agandea  apply 
only  the  6%  differential. 

At  that,  there  Is  a  rsal  question  whether 
the  letter,  let  alone  the  aptrit,  of  ths  Buy 


American  Act  or  Executive  Order  No.  10683 
Is  being  followed.  For,  in  most  cases,  calcula- 
tor pricea  are  negotiated  by  the  Oeneral 
Services  Administration  which  then  place 
the  product  on  the  Federal  Supply  Schedule, 
making  it  available  for  purchase  by  all  ex- 
ecutive agendee.  The  General  Services  Ad- 
mlnistratlosi  appllea  the  following  q>ecial 
provision  relating  to  (onlgn  producta: 

"Foretgn  produeU — On  items  listed  in  the 
Schedule  indicating  foreign  products,  Oen- 
end  Senrloes  Administration  has  determined 
that  there  are  no  oomparable  items  manu- 
factured domastloaUy.  (Such  determination 
is  based  on  the  tact  that  there  are  no 
spedflcatlons  or  standards  for  use  in  com- 
paring the  Tarloua  itams.  However,  domestic 
and  foreign  Items  listed  in  the  Schedule  may 
meet  particular  requirements  of  an  agency) ." 

In  the  case  of  most  Japanese  electronic 
calculators  there  could  be  no  determination 
tlutt  oomparable  items  are  not  manufactured 
domesrtlcaUy.  Moreover,  the  parenthetical 
portion  of  the  above  provision  seems  to  en- 
courage the  piu^hase  of  foreign  items. 

n.  BKCOMlIXNIiXD  ADliPHSfSATIV*  AND  UtGIS- 
LATIVS  ACnOKS  TO  BXDBBSS  TTNTAOl  AOVAN- 
TAOIS  or  JAPANXBB  XLSCTaONIC  CALCtTIJ^TOIS 

A.  The  10%  Import  stireharge  (as  provided 
In  Executive  Order  No.  11616  of  August  15. 
1971)  should  be  retained  with  respect  to 
Japanese  electronic  oalcxUators. 

(The  Japanese  Oovernment  has  tacitly  ad- 
mitted the  Justice  of  such  a  surcharge  on 
electronic  calculators.  Thus,  the  New  York 
Timet,  Sqyt  33.  1971,  p.  39,  r^wrted  that 
Mm.  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  the  Foreign 
Ministry,  and  the  Economic  Planning  Agency 
were  considering  a  plan  to  Impose  a  10% 
Japanese  export  surcliarge  on  selected 
goods — theoretically  to  have  the  same  effect 
on  the  price  of  the  goods  as  the  U.S.  Import 
surcharge  and  therefore  to  be  imposed  In 
exchange  for  the  United  States'  ending  the 
import  surcharge.  Bimel  Tamashita,  a  senior 
official  of  Mm,  declined  to  specify  the  items 
considered;  but,  aooording  to  the  Timet, 
"he  Indicated  they  might  indude  automo- 
bues,  stssl,  desktop  calculaitors  and  television 
seta.") 

B.  The  proposed  new  Investment  tax  credit 
should  not  be  applied  to  purchases  of  foreign 
electronic  calculators. 

C.  Tlie  United  Statea  Justice  Department 
should  Investigate  ths  reported  Ji^Mmese  cal- 
culator oartd  arrangements  and  agreements 
with  req;>ect  to  prices  and  production 
quotas. 

(Where  Japaness  electronic  calculators 
have  more  than  70%  of  the  U.8.  market,  the 
effect  on  competition  in  the  United  Staies — 
a  crucial  dement  under  the  Sierman  Act — 
cannot  be  questioned.  There  Is  unqueetloned 
Jurisdiction  over  the  American  companies 
buying  hnge  ntuibers  of  JmftHneae  calculators 
for  dlstribittlon  under  their  label,  and  over 
American  corporations  which  are  subsidiaries 
of  the  Japaness  manufSoturers.  Finally,  there 
Is  probaUe  Jurlsdlotlon  over  the  Japanese 
parent  companies.) 

D.  In  reoognltlon  of  the  new  and  unique 
nature  of  eleetronlc  calculators,  the  relative 
infant  status  of  the  industry,  and  the  sub- 
stantial advantages  of  low-cost  labor,  dec- 
tronlo  calculaton  Should  not  get  the  buisflt 
of  trade  conoesdons  originally  made  with  re- 
spect to  meolianlnal  rotary  and  printing  cal- 
culatora.  A  redaasUleatloo,  providing  for  a 
separate  category  at  dutiable  items,  should  be 
made  by  legtslatlon  setting,  at  Tnitmnnitn  a 
38%  ad  valorem  duty  on  importations  of 
dectronlo  calculators.  Furthermore,  consid- 
eration ibonld  be  given  to  the  establishment 
of  import  quotaa  for  deetronlc  calculators. 

E.  Steps  should  be  taken  to  Insure  present 
compllanoe  by  ths  OSA  and  Federal  Oovem- 
ment agency  ptirobasers  with  ths  Buy  Amerl- 
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can  Act  and  Executive  Order  No.  10583.  In 
addition,  the  Order  ahould  be  amended  to 
provide  specifically  that  the  60%  price  dif- 
ferential reqxilrement,  now  in  effect  for  all 
Departanent  of  Defense  purchases,  be  ai^lied 
to  aU  Oovemment  agency  purchases  of  for- 
dgn  electronic  calctOators;  or,  alternatively, 
Oovemment  departments  diould.  under  the 
Order  as  it  presently  exists,  make  a  determi- 
nation, as  did  the  Department  of  Defense, 
that  a  60%  price  differential  is  reasonable 
and  oonststent  with  the  public  interest. 

F.*  Ths  Bureau  of  Customs  and  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Onmrnlsdon  should  take  immedi- 
ate action  to  enforce  the  laws  and  regula- 
tions which  require  tha*  Impmied  gooda  be 
conspicuously  marked  to  show  the  country  of 
origin.  Section  804  of  the  Ttalff  Oommladon 
Act  of  1980  (19  VS.C.  i  1804)  (". .  .  Every  ar- 
tlde  of  foreign  origin  .  .  .  Imported  into  the 
United  Statee  shall  be  marked  In  a  conspicu- 
ous place  as  legibly.  Indelltdy  and  perma- 
nently as  the  nature  of  the  artlde  .  .  .  will 
permit  in  such  manner  as  to  indicate  to  an 
ultimate  purchaaer  In  the  United  Statea  the 
fngiiati  name  of  the  country  of  origin  of  tiie 
article") .  Section  6  of  the  Federal  IVade  Com- 
mission Act  (15  U.8.C  I  45)  ("Unfair  meth- 
ods of  competition  and  oommmce,  or  unfair 
or  deceptive  acts  or  practices  in  commeroe, 
are  hereby  dedared  unlawful.")  (See  alao  84 
Fed.  Reg.  1894-1836  (1960):  WMJt.  WattOt 
Case  Corp.  ▼.  rrc  (D.C.  Cir.  1965) ,  196S  Trade 
Cases  I  71348;  M  re  American  Toy  Works,  37 
FTC  1470  (1BS8);  FTC  News  Belesae,  April  4. 
1968  and  attached  Advisory  Opinion  Digest 
No.  319) .  Section  43  of  the  Fed^vl  Trademark 
Act  of  1946  (15  U.S.C.  f  1135)  (Section  4S(b) 
provides  for  the  prohibition  of  entry  of  goods 
Into  the  United  Statea  which  contain  "a  false 
designation  of  origin,  or  any  falae  deecr4>- 
tlon  or  representation.  Including  words  <a 
other  symbols  tending  falsdy  to  deecrlbe  or 
rq>reeent  the  same ..."). 

Speciflcally.  it  is  mldeading  and  vi<dates 
the  letter  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  the  laws 
and  regulations  to  allow  importation  of  J^>a- 
nese  deetronlc  calculators  bearing  wdl- 
known  American  namea  Qike  "Monroe," 
"Frtden,"  "NCR,"  "BurroTigtos."  and  "Rem- 
ington") and  heavily  advertised  names  like 
"Sharp"  (where  the  ads  refer  only  to  "Sharp 
Electronlca  Corporation.  Paramus.  New  Jer- 
sey"), where,  in  some  oases,  there  is  no  in- 
dication in  advertising  or  catalogs  or  even 
on  the  calculator  that  the  products  are  made 
in  Japan  and  in  other  oases  the  foreign 
origin  marking  on  the  calculator  has  only 
been  made,  as  Inconspiculously  as  possible, 
on  the  back  or  bottom  of  the  calculator.  The 
FTC  and  the  Bureau  of  Customs  have  failed 
to  enforce  these  statutes  and  regulations 
which  have  been  so  openly  and  notoriously 
violated;  although  much  of  the  harm  has 
already  been  done,  immediate  action  should 
be  taken  to  enforce  these  laws. 

m.  CONCLOSION 

The  actions  recommended  above  are  neces- 
sary to  offset  the  unfair  advantages  J^>a- 
nese  electronic  calculators  have  had  In  com- 
peting with,  and  practically  destroying, 
American  electronic  calculator  manufac- 
turers. The  Implementation  of  these  recom- 
mendatlona  would  have  a  salutary  dfect  on 
our  bdance  of  payments;  would  hdp  Ameri- 
can electronic  calculator  manufaeturers  to 
better  compete  In  wortd  markets;  and  would 
reverse  the  industry  trend  toward  idling  of 
production  facilities  and  elimination  of  Jobe, 
possibly  creating  again  a  need  for  Jobs  lost 
under  existing  policies.  We  req>eetfaUy  sub- 
mit tbat  ttie  recommended  actions  woidd  be 
in  the  interests  of  a  healtby  umted  States 
•oonomy. 


•Added    on    AprU    7,    1973    to    original 
memorandum. 


TABLE   A-CALCULATOR  SALES  t-UNITED   STATES 


19G6  1967  196S  1969   1970 


UniU(Uw«mnd(): 

ElMtfOfliKhanical  t 190  190  200  ISO  ISO 

Etoctronic (>)  15  50  140  3S0 

Total 205  250  320  500 

Amount  (inillions)<: 

EI«4roai«dMaial> $140  $135  $135  $115  $90 

Electronic C9  25  55  125  » 190 

ToW 160  190  240  280 


>  Sales  of  U.S.  manufactured  calculators  plus  imports. 
I  Key  driven  calculaton  (estimated  at  16  percent,  average 
price  $450  per  unit)  deleted  frooi  BEMA  toUK 

*  Not  evaiUble. 

<  Retail  list  prices. 

•  Imports— $154,000,000  ($89,000,000  from  Japan). 

Source:  SCM  Market  Re«erch  Department— Baaed  on  Busi- 
ness Equipment  Manufacturers  Association.  (BEMA)  reports 
and  import  data  provided  by  Office  Machines  Intemational 
(Wasfiiniton,  D.C).  U.S.  Deparbnent  of  Commeice,  Bureau  of 
Census,  FT  210-70, 610-7a 

TABLE   B.-ELECTR0NIC   CALCULATOR   SALES. i    UNITED 
STATES 

lUnltsI 


Percentage  of 

Japaness 

Japanese  imports  to 

Total  imports  total  sales 


1967 

..  15.000 

7,000 

47 

1968 

..   50^000 

25,000 

50 

1969 

..  140,000 

90.000 

64 

1970 

..  350,000 

250,000 

71 

1971  estimated... 

..  700.000 

550.000 

78 

>  Seles  of  U.S.  manufactured  calculators  plus  imports. 

Source:  SCM  Market  Research  Department,  besed  on  Business 
Equipment  Manufacturers  AssociattMi  (BEMA)  reports  and  im- 
port data  provided  by  Office  Machines  International  (Washington, 
b.C).  

[Exhibit  1.  Nov.  5,  1971] 

[From  the  Japan  Economic  Journal. 

June  33,  1971 1 

Tatcisx  Is  Raisino  Paicxs  or  Calcou^tobs 

Omron  Tatelsi  Electronics  Co.  has  notified 
the  Japan  Business  Machine  BSakers  Asso- 
ciation that  it  has  agreed  with  Its  two  West, 
ern  Import  agents  to  raise  the  West  Euro- 
pean retail  prices  of  its  8-dlgit  desk-top 
electronic  calculators  by  11  to  13  per  cent. 

Tateisi's  price-hike  arrangements  made 
with  Commodore  Business  Machines  Ltd.  of 
Canada  and  Triimiph-Adler  Vertrlebs  OmbH 
of  West  Oermany.  are  expected  by  Japaneee 
business  observers  to  work  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  allaying  growing  outcries  among 
West  Oerman  office  equipment  makes  over 
what  they  believe  Japanese  attempts  at  Eu- 
ropean dumping  of  such  calculatcna. 

The  trouble  had  originated  in  unusually 
low  prices  at  which  the  Canadian  and  West 
Oerman  firms  had  marketed  Tateisi's  cal- 
culators of  the  "OMRON  800"  type  in  West 
Europe.  Even  in  Japan,  these  products  of 
Tateisl  had  earlier  aroused  a  stir  for  their 
low  prices  of  less  than  ¥40,000  (approx. 
fill). 

The  OMRON  SOOs  subsequently  have  been 
retailed  in  West  Oermany  at  799  D.  marks 
(about  1^78,000  or  8318)  and  in  Britain  for 
80  pounds  (some  ¥76.900  or  $313). 

The  West  Oerman  sentiment  toward  such 
low  pricings  of  Japanese  products  has 
prompted  Commodore  and  Triumpb-Adler 
successfully  to  request  the  retail  price  raises. 

Tateld  itself  denies  any  intention  to  lift 
its  own  export  prices.  The  additional  sales 
proceeds  derived  from  the  retail  price  re- 
visions are  thus  expected  to  be  used  by  the 
agents  for  their  sales  promotion  spendlngs. 

Obeervers  believed  the  new  devdopment 
will  have  delicate  effects  on  an  eqwrt  cartel 


that  has  taken  shi^  of  late  among  Japa- 
nese exporters  of  the  kind. 

[Ftom  the  Japan  Economic  Joumd. 
June  8. 1971] 

CaLCULATOB  PKICE  CABTKL  in  DlfTlCULTI 

The  move  to  organize  a  price  cartd  for  ex- 
porting deak-top  electronic  calctilators  Is  en- 
countering difflcutlee  as  opposition  is  being 
raised  among  newcomers,  such  as  Sony  Cor- 
poration and  Omron  Tateisl  Electronics  Co., 
against  the  trld  floor  prices  recently  revised 
upward  by  the  committee  concerned. 

The  desk-top  deetronlc  calculator  divi- 
sion of  the  Japan  Machinery  Exporters'  As- 
sociation at  Its  meeting  early  last  week  came 
up  with  the  concludon  that  the  floor  prices 
It  tentatlvdy  set  prevloudy  should  be  In- 
creased by  30  per  cent. 

The  previous  tentative  floor  prices  repori- 
edly  were  decided  on  the  basis  of  ¥40,000  levd 
(approx.  $110)  for  the  elght-dlglt  machine 
sold  by  Omron  Tateisl  and  the  ¥90,000  level 
(8360)  levd  for  the  16-dlgit  machine. 

As  a  result  of  the  latest  upward  revision, 
posdbllitles  are  strengthening  that  the  prices 
of  the  products  by  the  two  major  manufac- 
turers will  have  to  be  regulated  because  their 
pricee  are  lower  than  the  new  floor  prices. 

The  revldon  has  been  made  as  latecomers 
strongly  hold  that  the  previous  lowest  prices 
were  too  low  to  hdt  the  current  movement 
in  the  United  States  and  West  Oermany 
against  the  "chsfy)  priced"  Japanese  ma- 
chines. 

Against  this,  Tateld  and  other  newcomers 
assert  that  such  price  setting  is  an  "intrigue" 
for  checking  flee  competition.  They  report- 
edly are  determined  to  oppose  such  cartel 
formation  even  by  resorthig  to  filing  suits. 
There  are  many  other  major  manufacturers 
who  are  also  critical  of  the  cartel  on  the 
reason  that  It  would  weaken  their  intema- 
tlond  competitiveness. 

(Exhibit  3,  Nov.  5,  1971] 

[From  the  Japan  Economic  Journal,  June  39, 

1971] 

FiVt    IRMS   TO    UNITED   STATES   WlU.    Be 
Restkicted 

The  Ministry  of  International  Trade  8c  In- 
dustry last  Friday  announced  an  emergency 
measure  for  reetrtctlng  exports  of  five  prod- 
ucts to  the  United  States  from  the  aspects 
of  quantity  and  price. 

The  step  will  be  implemented  before  Sep- 
tember viheD.  the  govemment-level  Japan- 
VS.  Joint  Committee  on  Trade  A  Economic 
Affairs  is  scheduled  to  be  convened  in  Wash- 
ington. 

The  five  producta  are  colw  tdevldon  sets, 
automobllee,  small  deetronlc  desk-top  cal- 
culators, iron  and  steel  and  cosmetics.  They 
are  among  commodities  whoae  sales  to  the 
UjS.  recently  have  been  increadng  particu- 
larly sharply. 

As  for  quantitative  restriction,  the  Minis- 
try intends  to  bring  products  under  control 
of  export  cartels  based  on  the  Export  ft  Im- 
port Trading  Law.  The  law  permits  formation 
of  such  cartels  as  exception  to  stipulations 
of  the  Anti-Monopoly  Law. 

Export  prices  of  products  deemed  to  t>e 
unreasonably  low  will  l>e  raised  to  a  level  of 
the  "check  prices"  the  Ministry  sets. 

According  to  the  Ministry,  both  quantita- 
tive and  price  controls  will  be  impoeed  on 
electronic  calculators,  for  which  the  Ameri- 
can market  accounts  for  the  largest  per- 
centage of  40  per  cent  of  their  total  exports. 

The  Ministry  says  leading  manufacturers 
are  sdling  their  calculators  in  the  VS.  tor 
VB3J00  (approx.  8368),  whereas  the  same 
modela  are  priced  at  ttfound  ¥160,000  (im>- 
prox.  8444)  domestically. 

Regarding  automobllea,  the  Ministry  plans 
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to  avoid  i4>plylng  all-out  volume  reat  klnt* 
on  their  exports  in  view  of  strong  demai  a  for 
unall-slMd  Japanese  cam  among  the  A  lert- 
cans.  It  hopes  to  extend  guidance  to  tl  b  In- 
dustry so  as  not  to  cause  frictions  wltl  U^. 
makers  by  exporting  cars  that  wUl  coi  pete 
with  that  of  American  automakers. 

Japanese  automakers  also  wlU  be  ask  d  to 
purchase  more  auto  parts  in  the  U.S. 

The  Oovemment  has  decided  to  slaal 
port  tartOs  on  automobiles,  now  set 
uniform  10  percent  to  3.6  per  cent,  the 
rate  appUed  by  the  U.8.  ,  _J  , 

Since  a  celling  on  volume  la  In  fore  for 
iron  and  steel,  the  Ministry  wlU  only  -*-  *- 
It  tb»t  prices  wUl  be  raiaed  to  a  fair 

ExHxarrS 

[Prom  Electronic  News.  Nov.  1. 1971 

jAPANXsx   CAunnjkToa   Tnatm  Takx   a  x>m 

Look  at  Expoara  i 

(By  John  Bataye) 

Tokyo.— Growing  antagonism  In  the 
United  States  and  Barope  against  Jap  nese 
calculator  imports  has  the  Industry,  lere, 
taking  a  serious  second  look  at  Its  «  port 
p-lce  practices,  frequency  of  model  cha  ges, 
and  possibly  volume  of  shipments. 

The  United  States-Japan  government  evel 
restraint  program  on  Japanese  textll(  ex- 
ports may  have  set  a.T  "unwelcome"  p  Bce- 
dent  here  for  similar  controls  on  calcu  »tor 
exports— the  last  thing  the  Japanese  ^  fcnt. 

The  West  Germans,  in  particular,  ar«  be- 
coming more  vocal  in  complaints  a  out 
"cheap  Japanese  Imports."  This  has  spi  -red 
speculation,  here,  that  the  calculator  in  lus- 
try  may  be  pressured  eventually  to  f<  low 
the  textile   industry   in  controlling  exp  »rU. 

Kanjl  Ishll,  SheuT)  Corp.  director  and  cl  air- 
man of  the  Japan  Office  Machine  Ind  Jtry 
Association's  desk-top  calculator  oommi  tee, 
partially  places  the  responsibility  on  Ai  erl- 
can  MOS'l^SI  makers  for  depressing  p;  oes, 
partiorularly  in  low-end  machines. 

One  reason  why  the  Japanese  ch  nge 
models  so  frequently  and  at  lower  prlo  s  Is 
because  the  Americans  come  in  with  c  eap 
LSI." 

Mr.  Ishll,  however,  notes  that  while  t  ere 
Is  a  rapid  price  decline  in  small  personal  use 
calculators,  general-purpose  office  mach  aes 
are  holding  their  own. 

Leading  calculator  firms  are  keeping  i  Iway 
from  cheap  products,  he  said. 

Cheap  calculators  with  only  simple  a  ,th- 
metlc  capabilities  Mr.  Ishll  said,  shoul  be 
handled  separately  on  a  sales  route  not  on- 
fllctlng  with  stores  specializing  in  <  Dee 
equipment. 

The  current  price  war.  compounded  by  »ew 
models  and  declining  domestic  demand,  fave 
put  the  calculator  industry  in  turmoil.      _ 

With  domestic  demand  leveling,  the  JlpV 
nese   would  like  to  ship   more   to  ovef 
markets,   but   the   prevaUlng    Intematll 
environment  has  not  made  things  easjsfor 
the  calculator  people. 

In  a  bid  to  alleviate  foreign  fears  on 
fair  pricings,"  the  Japanese,  vmder  tbel 
dorsement  of  the  Ministry  of  Intematl^ 
Trade  &  Industry  (MITI),  on  Aug.  33 
augurated  an  export  cartel  fixing  minim 
price  levels  on  calculators  destined  for  oi 
seas  markets. 

Now,  the  Industry  is  working  out  a 
gram  to  control  frequency  of  model  cbi 
according  to  Mr.  Ishll. 

He  gave  the  following  description  of| 
present  state  of  the  Japanese  calculator' 
dustry. 

Following  implementation  of  a  check  pVoe 
system  for  export  models,  the  calculator  i 
mlttee,  representing   17   firms.  Is  tryln( 
map  out  a  plan  to  restrict  model  change 
twice  a  year. 

"We've  had  many  complaints,  partlcul  rly 
from   France   and   Germany,   that  freqi  mt 


model  changes  by  the  Japanese  are  disrupt- 
ing marketing  ...  In  Europe." 

Mr.  Ishll  feels  calculator  model  changes 
should  be  restricted  to  once  a  year,"  but 
considering  the  many  business  shows  held 
In  Europe  and  Japan,  this  appears  impracti- 
cal." 

The  program  envisaged  by  the  calculator 
conunlttee  allows  firms  to  announce  new 
models  only  every  6  months. 

"Wc  are  also  wcrkltig  out  penalties  against 
violators,  and  also  against  those  who  fail  to 
market  the  products  after  announcing  the 
model.  The  latter  penalty  is  designed  to  pre- 
vent firms  from  introducing  products  not 
Intended  for  the  market,  but  aimed  to  stop 
others  from  introducing  theirs." 

Frequently,  Mr.  Ishll  explained,  firms  an- 
nounce new  products  carrying  low  price  tags 
and  never  market  them.  Meanwhile,  firms 
with  similar  products  refrain  from  market- 
ing them  if  they  can't  beat  the  price. 

Mr.  Ishll  said  that  under  the  model-change 
program,  firms  that  register  new  products 
will  be  compelled  to  deliver  them  within  3 
months  after  registration,  with  same  fea- 
tures and  same  price  tags. 

SCM  Coap., 
New  York,  N.T. 

SCM  NXT  Rises  36  Psbcxnt;   Rxaumxiixnt 

AND  Wamcopp  Set  fob  Maschant  Calcu- 

LATOIS 

New  Tokk,  Jan.  31. — SCM  Corponttlon  ex- 
pects an  extraordinary  charge  that  may  *p- 
proxlmate  $9  million  after  taxes,  or  $1  per 
share.  In  the  year  ending  June  30,  principally 
as  a  reaxilt  of  a  major  realignment  of  Mar- 
chant  calculators,  Paul  H.  Ellcker,  president 
and  chief  executive,  said. 

Despite  the  extraordinary  charge,  SCM  will 
show  a  profit  for  the  year,  Mr.  Ellcker  said. 

The  SCM  executive  also  annnninoed  that 
earnings  for  the  fiscal  second  quarter,  ended 
December  31,  Increased  30  per  cent  to  93,333,- 
000,  or  36  oenta  a  share,  up  from  $3,440,000, 
or  27  cents  a  share,  a  year  earlier.  Sales  In- 
creased 3  per  cent  to  $338,408,000  from  1233.- 
414,000  in  the  year  eartler  period. 

SCM  is  showing  its  principal  galna  In  con- 
sumer products  which  Include  typewrlten, 
appliances,  paints  and  foods,  Mr.  Ellcker 
said.  Overall  sales  of  these  products  In  the 
first  half  were  up  close  to  10  per  oent,  he 
said,  and  In  several  lines,  profit  was  up  by  "a 
great  deal  more,"  he  added. 

For  the  first  half  SCM  earned  (5331,000,  or 
58  cents  per  ahare.  up  43  per  oent  from  $8,- 
741,000,  or  41  cents  a  ahare.  last  year.  Sales 
showed  a  6  per  oent  gain  to  •451.451.000  from 
$431,975,000  last  year. 

SCM  expects  eamlngw  before  extraordinary 
Items  In  the  year  to  rise  at  a  percentage 
somewhere  between  those  of  the  first  and  sec- 
ond qiukrters.  The  rate  of  Increase  In  profit 
will  be  well  above  sales  growth,  which  Is 
expected  to  be  from  5  to  6  percent  for  th* 
year. 

The  realignment  of  the  Marchant  group, 
which  has  been  inciirrlng  substantial  losses, 
will  affect  calcuator  development,  manufac- 
turing and  marketing  efforts,  Blr.  Ellcker 
said.  While  all  of  these  are  under  review.  It 
has  already  been  decided  that  the  market- 
ing effort  will  be  reoriented  toward  sales  of 
calculators  through  office  equipment  deal- 
era  and  agents  Inwteafl  of  primarily  through 
company-owned  branches,  he  said.  Mar* 
chant's  nationwide  service  organization  will 
not  be  affected  by  ths  realignment  and  will 
continue  to  provide  service  for  Marchant  cal- 
culators already  in  the  field  as  well  as  those 
to  be  sold  through  dealers. 

In  connection  with  the  redirection  of  Mar- 
chant, Mr.  Elickar  announced  that  Matthew 
E.  Meek  has  been  named  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  Marchant  operatloos.  Mr. 
Meek,  46,  was  vice  president-dealer  division 
at  Olivetti  Corporation  of  America. 


"The  change  In  Marchant  marketing  ef- 
forts Is  made  necessary  by  the  rH>idly  ex- 
panding market  In  calculaton  and  the  radi- 
cally changed  competlttve  slttiation  in  the 
Industry,"  Mr.  Meek  said.  "The  only  area  Ui 
whloh  It  Is  economically  Justifiahle  to  market 
calculators  at  retail  is  in  the  high-end,  pro- 
grammable area,  where  the  selling  price  of 
the  system  plus  the  equipment  la  liigh 
enough  to  cover  the  distribuUoD  costs.  This 
Is  clearly  no  longer  the  case  In  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  desk-top  calculator  sales  which  now 
require  mass  distribution."  he  said. 


SCM  1ST  HALF  SALES  AND  EARNINGS 

SCM  CORP.-SUMMARY  OF  INCOME 

Pn  ttMuandi] 


3  months  indsd 
Dm.  31 


6  iiMMths  tndtd 
Dk.31 


1971 


1970 


1971 


1970 


NttsilM {229.403    $222,414    $4S1.4S1    $431, 97S 

InconM  bafor*  in- 

conMtAMs 6.200         4,889         9,882         7,22S 

Unitad  Slatas  ind 

foreign  incomt 

Uus 2.868        2,440        4,561         3,4IS 

Netinconwi 3.332         2,449         S,321         3,741 

Ntt  incema  per 

share  (cents) »..  36  27  S>  41 


■  Beiore  an  anticipated  extraordinary  chsne  lor  fiscal  1972 
which  may  approximate  $1  per  shara  and  before  an  extraordinary 
charte  ol  $1.01  per  share  recorded  June  30, 1971. 

>  Baaed  on  averafe  number  o(  common  and  common  equiva- 
lent shares  outstandini.  Fully  diluted  eaminis  per  share  have 
not  been  presented  as  mere  is  no  dilutive  effect  for  1971  or  1970. 

Hon.  MAoaicx  H.  STANa. 
Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Wathtngton,  D.C. 

DBAS  Ma.  SxcarrAXT:  lliank  you  for  your 
letter  of  August  20;  please  be  assured  that 
we  have  notified  all  of  our  operating  divi- 
sions that  it  Is  oxir  policy  to  conform  fully 
to  the  President's  new  economic  plan  In  all 
possible  ways.  Further,  we  have  asked  our 
executives  to  abide  ftilly  with  the  q>int  of 
the  proposals;  In  all  cases  where  the  regula- 
tions are  not  clecu-,  we  have  asked  each  of  our 
execuUves  to  do  what  we  think  the  Presi- 
dent would  want  us  to  do. 

I  wo\ild  not  want  to  miss  this  oppottunlty 
to  make  some  further  comments  on  your 
letter,  particularly  with  respect  to  the  tem- 
porary In^Mrt  surcharge.  Undoubtedly,  for 
products  with  an  existing  duty,  a  sun^iarge 
will  be  most  helpful,  and  we  H>pUud  this 
action.  But  in  my  opinion  the  portable 
typewriter  industry  continues  to  sufTer  gross 
neglect  in  our  trade  agreements.  There  Is  no 
duty  on  portable  typewriters  and,  therefore, 
no  surcharge. 

The  lack  of  protection  In  this  high  labor 
cost  product  Is  very  likely  the  major  con- 
tributor to  the  fact  that  Royal  has  nioved 
all  of  Its  production  of  portable  typewrlten 
out  of  the  United  States  to  Ji^Mtn  and  Ger- 
many. In  the  process.  Royal  vacated  or  other- 
wise dlspossd  of  their  fadUtles  in  ^ring- 
field.  Missouri,  and  reduced  their  operations 
In  Hartford.  Connecticut,  with  the  conse- 
quent dljiocatlon  of  hundreds  of  employees 
over  the  past  several  years.  Remington,  an- 
other fftmous  American  brand,  has  also  dis- 
continued ttM  manufacture  ot  portable  type- 
writers and  Is  now  selling  a  Japanese  prod- 
uct under  the  Remington  name.  Undnwocd 
no  longer  manufactures  portables.  n>e  ma- 
cmnes  manufkctured  by  Olivetti,  the  Italian 
oOoe  equ4>ment  combine  that  aoquirsd 
Underwood  some  years  ago,  are  alio  produced 
overssaa  and  marketed  here  under  both  the 
Olivetti  and  Underwood  brand  names.  StUl 
another  well-known  American  company. 
R.  C.  Allen,  was  forced  out  of  the  business 
entirely. 

Smith-Corona  itself  was  forced  several 
years  ago  to  move  its  manufacture  of  its 
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lowest  priced  typewriters  to  the  United  King- 
dom. The  alternative  was  to  be  permanently 
excluded  from  this  impOTtant  product  line. 
The  "Smith-Corona"  is  the  only  portable 
typewriter  still  manufactured  In  the  United 
SUtes.  We  employ  8.600  persons  in  Cortland 
and  Oroton,  New  York.  We  have  far  out- 
stripped our  competitors  in  the  development 
of  automation  and  manufacturing  efficien- 
cies which  allow  us  to  reduce  the  n\unber  of 
man-houn  required  In  this  labor-intensive 
product.  But,  Mr.  Secretary,  we  have  gone 
about  as  far  as  we  can  go  along  these  lines. 
It  is  imperative  that  our  industry  be  pro- 
tected from  very  low  foreign  wage  rates,  and 
through  a  reasonable  duty  on  imported  type- 
writers. 

The  Imbalance  is  compounded  by  our  trade 
agreements  particularly  the  very  favorable 
position  accorded  In  Japan  in  the  Kennedy 
Bound.  We  are  virtually  locked  out  of  all 
major  countries,  eq)ecially  those  that  pro- 
duce typewrlten.  Along  with  their  lower  la- 
bor rates,  they  liave  protected  their  type- 
writer Industry  with  duties  ranging  from  9 
per  cent  in  the  case  of  Japan,  to  a  complete 
embargo  on  typewrlten  In  other  countries, 
and  with  various  disparate  forms  of  sub- 
sidies and  tax  treatment. 

It  is  very  clear  that  this  situation  cannot 
continue  indefinitely.  To  give  you  an  idea 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  problem,  your  own 
Department's  figures  show  that  almost  350,- 
000  portable  typewrlten  with  a  value  of  over 
$7  million  were  shipped  from  Japan,  duty 
free.  Into  the  U.S.  between  January  and  June 
of  this  year.  In  the  same  period,  total  port- 
able typewriter  imports  were  over  800,000 
units  with  a  value  of  819.2  million. 

I  want  to  assure  you  again,  Mr.  Secretary, 
that  SCM  Corporation  is  solidly  behind  what 
the  President  Is  trying  to  do.  I  hope  you  do 
not  object  to  my  additional  comments  on  the 
plight  of  our  typewriter  business  in  the  course 
of  telling  you  so. 
Sincerely, 

E.  E.  MxAO, 

PreaULent. 

POKTABLS   TYPBWaiTERS — ^IltPOSTED   AND 

DoMKsnc 

(Prepared  by  Smith-Corona  Laboratory, 

September  1971) 

StnClCABT 

Domestic  Manufacture:  Smith-Corona 
only  company  presently  manufacturing  and 
assembling  portable  typewrlten  complete  in 
United  States.  (Royal  assembles  two  models 
In  United  States  but  parts  manufacture 
is  done  overseas.) 

Imports: 

More  than  doubled  since  1960  (634327  to 
1,299,633  units) 

Countries  showing  greatest  Increases — 
Japan  (116,000  units  1964.  547,000  \mlts 
1970),  Portugal  (3,000  units  1967,  50,000 
units  1970).  United  Kingdom  (66,000  units 
1964,  304,000  units  1970) 

Decreases  in  number  of  units  is  noted  in 
Netherlands,  Italy,  and  Swltserland.  wliich 
Indicates  the  trend  to  low  labor  cost  coun- 
tries. 

Becent  History 

VB.  VOKUkMlX  TTFEWXITEK  MAmTTACTUXEBS 

Smith-Corona 

1971 — Only  con^Mmy  presently  manufac- 
turing and  assembling  portable  typewriters 
complete  in  the  United  SUtes.  8600  employees 
at  Oorttand,  New  York  faculties  manufacture 
and  assemble  complete  all  electric  portables 
and  high  end  of  line  Tw^tm^i  portables.  An- 
nual payroll  $30.8  million.  Annual  purchase 
of  raw  material  and  coiiq>onents  from  VS. 
suppliers  810.5  million. 

1970— Orangeburg.  South  Carolina  tsellity 
dosed.  Assembly  of  high  end  of  line  manual 
porUUas  returned  to  Cortland.  New  York. 
Approximately  650-700  employees  affected  at 
time  of  plant  Closing. 


1966 — Moved  assembly  of  high  end  manual 
portable  models  from 

1967— Cortland,  N.Y.  to  Orangeburg.  8.0. 
expanding  overall  pcntable  assranUy  capa- 
bilities. Parts  amd  sub-assembly  manufacture 
provided  by  Cortland.  N.T.  faclllttes.  Com- 
bined employment  of  two  locations  6600 
(5300  Cortland,  1400  Orangeburg). 

Royal 

1073 — Terminated  all  typewriter  manu- 
facturing in  UJB. 

1071 — ^Major  assonbly  only  of  one  electric 
portable  model  and  one  high  end  manual 
portable  model.  Parts  and  subsequently 
manufacture  Is  done  In  England.  Announced 
(In  August  1970)  that  all  future  portable 
models  will  be  manufactured  and  assembled 
completely  overseas. 

1070-^Ioved  typewriter  manufacturing 
(office  and  remaining  portable)  to  England, 
Phased  out  typewriter  research  and  develop- 
ment In  the  U.8.  Bdiying  on  acquired  capa- 
bilities of  Trlumph-Adler  Research  and  De- 
velopment. Cut  Hartfnti  employment  in  half 
(3600  to  1300). 

1969 — ^Acquired  Trlunq>h-Adler  for  prod- 
uct and  research  and  development  capabili- 
ties. Began  selling  Ji^Muiese  made  electric 
portable  typewriter  (^xMo  10). 

1968 — Closed  Springfield,  Missouri  Plant. 
Indlcatlcms  are  little,  if  any,  portable  manu- 
facture was  resumed  In  Hartford,  Connecti- 
cut. Began  selling  Japanese  manufactured 
flat-top  manual  portables. 

1967 — Closed  Holland  Plant. 

1960— Moved  Standard  Portable  manufac- 
ture from  Hartford,  Conn,  to  new  plant  In 
Springfield,  >io. 

1954 — ^Began  manxifacturlng  flat-top  man- 
ual portables  In  Holland  (nioved  from  Hart- 
ford, Conn.) . 

Remington 

1973 — ^AU  typewriter  manufacturing  termi- 
nated In  U.S. 

1971 — ^No  portables  nuuiufactured  In 
United  States.  Current  employment  at  El- 
mlra,  N.Y.  ^>proximately  800-1000  (down 
frcKU  6500  in  1850)  manufacturing  one  office 
tieotrto  amd  one  office  manual  model.  An- 
nounced September  1071  manual  production 
will  be  >topped  and  electric  production  re- 
duced at  Elmlra.  Will  probably  affect  approxi- 
mately one-third  of  work  force. 

1970 — No  portables  manufactur<  d  in  Unit- 
ed States.  Standard  portables  being  manu- 
factured In  Holland.  Rumon  Indicate  these 
may  be  phased  out  and  replaced  with  Jap- 
anese made  machines. 

1967 — Discontinued  production  of  fiat-top 
mft^'iwl  portables  In  Holland.  Began  selling 
Japanese  (Brother)  portable  typewrlten 
(three  electric  and  two  flat-top  manual 
models) . 

1957— Phased  out  SooUand  facilities. 

1958— 

1965 — ^Moved  office  electric  and  office  man- 
ual production  to  Scotland. 

1960 — ^Located  Elmlra.  N.Y. — 6500  employ- 
ees. Moved  portable  manufacturing  to  Hol- 
land. 

Underwood 

1971 — No  portables  manufactursd  in 
United  SUtes. 

1968 — Annoimoed  closing  of  Hartford, 
Conn,  plant  with  1800  employees  affected 
(once  employed  5000  but  has  shrunk  to  1800 
by  1968).  Moved  portable  manufacturing 
from  Italy  to  Spain. 

1959— Purchased  by  OUvettl. 

1960 — Stopped  manufacturing  porUbles 
in  United  SUtes  and  started  selling  Italian 
manuf act\ired  dlvetti  modSls. 


(FR»n  the  XfB.  News  ft  World  Bepwt, 

Jan.  34, 1073] 

TmwKi'i'xa  Shut  Ovxiseas 

An  Amsricam  firm's  decision  to  make  all  of 

ita  typewrlten  abroad  reflecte  growing  prss- 


sures  on  the  industry  from  rising  coete.  for- 
eign competition  and  outmoded  factories  at 
home. 

Royal  Typewriter  Company  explained  the 
reason  for  the  shift  In  telling  employes  it 
needed  to  find  "more-economical  facilities" 
for  manufacturing.  About  1,500  people  at 
Royal's  Hartford,  Conn.,  plamt  face  loss  of 
their  Jobs. 

Royal,  a  division  of  litton  Industries,  Inc., 
is  manufacturing  typewrlten  In  England, 
West  Germany,  the  Netherlands  and  Japan. 
Its  last  U.S.  factory  at  Hartfm'd  Is  to  be 
moved  to  one  or  more  of  thoee  countries. 

The  company's  switch  In  mamufacturlng 
facilities  is  the  latest  In  a  series  of  similar 
moves  in  the  U.S.  typewriter  business.  One 
reason,  according  to  a  Commerce  Department 
siurvey:  the  deterlM'atlon  of  American  manu- 
facturing plants  "xmtll  many  are  outmoded 
and  uneconomical." 

Other  U.S.  firms  still  in  the  typewriter 
field  abroad  and  at  home  Include  IBM, 
Sperry  Rand's  Remington  unit  and  SCM 
Corporation. 

Of  these,  Sperry  Rand  turns  out  nonelec- 
tric machines  in  the  Netherlands.  Italy  and 
Brazil  and  Is  phasing  out  such  production  In 
the  U.S.  The  znanufacttire  of  electric  ma- 
chines Is  continuing  In  Elmlra,  N.Y. 

SCM  asserts  Its  Smlth-Oorona  porUbles  are 
the  only  ones  made  In  the  U.S.  and  that  90 
per  cent  of  Its  typewriter  production  comes 
from  factories  centered  around  Cortland, 
N.Y.  Two  SCM  planta  in  Britain  produce 
nuushlnes  In  the  lower  price  ranges. 

The  Singer  Company,  which  once  buUt 
nonelectric  machines  In  Holland  has  aban- 
doned typewriter  production. 

Typewriters  produced  abroad  by  American 
and  foreign  firms  dominate  U.S.  trade,  Com- 
merce Department  dau  show.  In  1969,  U.S. 
exports  totaled  19.1  million  doUan,  against 
an  Import  taUy  of  69.4  mllUon.  In  1970.  ex- 
ports come  to  30.8  million,  while  imporU 
soared  to  92.3  million. 

WOKKXRS   DiSMATED   BT   RaHD   DECISION 

(By  Tom  Page) 

America's  working  class  streauned  out  ot 
the  plant,  much  as  many  of  them  have  done 
for  20  and  30  yean. 

Carrying  lunch  buckete,  they  headed  at 
a  brlak  pace  towards  the  big  parking  lot. 
Another  day's  work  was  done  amd.  It  being 
Friday,  they  looked  forward  to  another  week- 
end of  diversion  trcan  their  workaday  world. 

To  the  casual  and  unknowing  obaervw,  it 
looked  like  the  end  of  Just  another  day,  one 
which  artist  Norman  Rockwell  might  haw 
painted  with  his  instlncta  for  capturing  the 
essence  of  middle-class  everyday  America. 

The  worklngman  going  home  after  a  hard 
day's  toll  and  sweat. 

But  to  the  folks  leaving  their  slilft  at  the 
Remington  Rand  plant  In  Elmlra,  the  day 
brought  a  threat  to  their  very  pride  as  hon- 
est working  people. 

In  10  weeks  they  would  have  no  Job. 

No  temporary  layoff  would  It  be.  Nor  re- 
tirement. Nothing  that  offered  any  hope  or 
promise  for  the  futiire. 

These  predominantly  middle-aged  people 
would  be  left  high  and  dry  by  the  closing  of 
the  36-year-old  Elmlra  Rand  operation,  for- 
midly  announced  Friday  for  the  end  of 
March. 

To  the  worken,  it  meant  picking  up  and 
starting  all  over  again— with  several  yean 
yet  to  go  to  legitiinato  retirement. 

How  to  pay  off  the  mortgage?  How  to  send 
the  kids  to  college?  Yes,  and  how  to  feed 
them? 

How  to  live  the  lives  to  which  they've  be- 
come accustomed  through  yean  of  struggling 
and  striving  to  get  ahead?  How  long  will 
that  little  extra  tide  them  over? 

Theee  and  other  dismaying  qtnstions  must 
have  weighed  heavily  en  their  minds  as  tbey 
left  at  8:30  Friday  afternoon  for  the  home 
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and  hearth  Rand  wages  have  helped  thi 
tain  over  the  yeare. 

A  group  of  women  employes  march* 
a  couple  of  reporters  and  a  phC"" 
One  said  with  a  strained  smile: 
you  want  to  do,  get  pictures  of  the 
ployed?" 

From  another  working  gal  came: 
too  young  to  retire  and  too  old  to  1 
another  Job."  Another  strode  by  wlth^ 
down,  grumbling  about  how  It  was  a! 
government's  fault. 

"What  can  I  do?"  asked  one  woi 
way  of  replying  to  the  question: 
you  do  now?"  A  drill  press  operator!  she's 
been  at  the  Rand  for  26  years.  V 

"My  husband  works  here,  too,  and  he  i  got 
33  years  In." 

If  the  women  looked  a  Utile  less  grli  i  for 
the  most  part,  perhaps  It  was  und«rstan«  able. 
In  all  probability,  most  of  them  have  hxu- 
bands  with  jobs  elsewhere. 

A  family  man's  Job  la  hla  pride,  his  ansa 
of  worth  as  provider  and  breadwinner. 

Stephen  Btetz  of  Elmlra  Heights  sc  Aed 
at  the  Idea  of  being  on  welfare  or  u  em- 
ployment. His  pride  wouldn't  permit  It 

"111  go  somewhere  else  to  find  work,"  lald 
the  Rand  Injector  of  31  years.  "Tt  ire's 
nothing  for  me  In  Klmlra." 

Stets  blamed  th«  goTemmeDt  for  the  Unt 
closing.  He  cited  a  report  In  a  news  n  tga- 
Blne  of  a  4  to  1  Imbalanoe  In  typewrltei  .Im- 
porU  over  exports.  He  showed  a  reporar  a 
letter  from  Presldantlal  hopeful  Oeorge  klc- 
Oovem,  the  Democratic  senator  from  S  uth 
Dakota.  In  reply  to  his  letter  asking  Mc  «t- 
em  to  look  Into  the  Imbalanoe. 

Stets  was  less  than  convinced  by  liCc- 
Oovem's  reply,  In  which  the  senator  said  liat 
to  protect  American  Jobs,  Industry  mu  ;  be 
oompelled  to  modernize  lU  equipment  and 
technical  knowhow  to  be  competitive  vlth 
foreign  manufacturers. 

"That  Un't  the  answer."  said  Stetz.  "}  e've 
always  had  the  best  In  equipment  h<  «.  I 
think  they  could  make  It  here  If  they'  try 
another  year.  Sparkes  (Plant  Manager  lob- 
ert  E.  Sparkes)  Is  a  good  man,  probabl  the 
best  manager  they've  had  here." 

Steta  said  he  also  feels  local  govern  lent 
leaders  could  have  done  more  to  help  ceep 
the  Rand  operation  going  In  Elmlra. 

"You  guys  can  do  a  lot  If  you  want  1  to 
by  ptishlng  the  government,"  said  Steti  to  a 
ivporter.  "Why  Is  It  nobody  ever  asks  tieae 
guys  running  for  president  what  they  v  >uld 
do  about  this  trade  imbalance? 

"Don't  ask  them  about  Vietnam,  ^pake 
them  to  get  down  to  the  nitty  grltt; 

Leonard  Coral  of  Elofilra  Joined  Ste< 
his  ride  home  and  Stetz  pointed  at 
saying:  "Here's  a  guy  who  fought  the 
in  Bxurma  and  now  they've  got  his  job. 
wcm  the  war,  anyway?" 

Coral,  a  machine  operator  for  33 
said  he's  entitled  to  a  pension  of  $32  a 
He    mdlcated    the   long   strike   thriM 
dldnt  get  them  the  Improved  pension 
fits  they  held  out  for. 

"There's   another  old   timer."   said 
pointing  at  a  lady  approaching  them. 

Marie  Tobash  of  Elmlra  said  she's 
with  the  Rand  26  years.  Asked  If  she 
try  and  get  another  job,  she  laugbi 
said,  "Oh  no,  I'm  too  old  for  that " 

Stetz  was  asked  If  he'd  start  lool 
another  job  now. 

"Naw.  I'll  keep  working  right  up  unt, 
end  before  I  start  looking." 

Many  employes  said  the  news  of  the 
Ing  came  as  no  great  shock.  But  with  a 
ful  shrug,  many  also  indicated  they 
guilty  of  a  little  wishful  thinking. 

Like  maybe  hoping  for  a  miracle. 

pLSMT  CLomf  o  Pmopoaaiia  To  Bk  Mappso  | 
Wknc 

Offlclals  of  the  union  that  represent^  Re- 
mington Rand  workers  plan  to  meet  In  ^sh- 


itz. 


for 


the 


blos- 


Ington.  D.C.  next  week  to  begin  drawing  up 
plant  dosing  proposals. 

Heading  up  the  local  contingent  of  Inter- 
national AasodaUon  (lAM)  of  Machinists 
from  Bmlra  will  be  Justin  J.  Donahue,  lAM 
business  representative. 

Donahue  has  termed  the  doalng  of  the 
plant  "the  result  of  our  government's  disas- 
trous free  trade  policy. 

"We  have  fought  this  Issue  since  1S80  and 
It  has  been  a  losing  battle  from  the  outaet. 
It  la  United  States  poUcy  to  grant  conces- 
sions to  American  oonxpanlee  to  encourage 
them  to  expand  abroad  to  help  foreign  ooun- 
tnes. 

"We  dont  believe  It  was  ever  the  Intent 
that  they  would  close  our  plants  and  move 
overseas.  We  will  continue  to  battle  against 
this  un-American  program  through  for  thou- 
sands of  workers  In  the  oflloe  equipment  In- 
dustry, It  Is  too  late.  Thousands  more  will 
have  their  jobs  exportea  U  the  Congress  does 
not  act  soon. 

"The  company  will  have  to  bargain  with  us 
on  the  conditions  of  the  plant  closing.  We 
will  prepare  proposals  at  once  for  such  nego- 
tiations. Moat  likely  they  wUl  Include  such 
Items  as  severance  pay,  accrued  vacation  pay, 
pension  payments  to  employes  with  vested 
rights,  continuation  of  group  Insurance  and 
job  opportunltlee. 

"We  wUl  meet  In  Washington,  D.C.  with 
the  lAM  legal  staff  next  week  to  get  their 
help  In  drawing  up  the  plant  closing  pro- 
posals. In  addition,  we  are  going  to  file  for 
available  government  financial  assistance  for 
these  employeee  because  they  are  losing  their 
jobs  due  to  the  free  trade  policy  of  the 
government. 

"At  the  proper  time,  we  will  meet  with  the 
membership  to  discuss  all  the  problems  con- 
fronting us. 

"The  UAW  committee  at  Royal  Typewriter 
at  Hartford,  Conn,  was  In  similar  negotia- 
tions with  that  company  Friday. 

"This  Is  two  typewriter  plants  that  have 
announced  closing  within  the  past  six  weeks. 
We  estimate  that  over  30.000  American  jobs 
have  been  lost  In  this  Industry  In  the  past 
five  years  Involving  Underwood-Olivetti, 
Royal  and  Remington  Rand." 

(Mr.  OAYDOS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  ccmsent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  leg^ative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
my  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HANOI  REFUSES  TO  DISCLOSE  PATE 
OF  AMERICAN  SERVICEMEN  MISS- 
ING IN  NORTH  VIETNAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ZABLOCEII.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
among  many,  of  the  great  delusions 
under  which  the  American  newspress 
suffers  is  that  any  criticism  of  the  press 
is  proof  that  it  is  doing  its  Job.  That 
brand  of  logic  is  applied  with  particular 
enthusiasm  when  the  criticism  is  leveled 
by  politicians.  If  the  politicians  are  im- 
happy.  80  the  reasoning  goes,  that 
allegedly  is  proof  that  a  supposedly  fear- 
less press  is  succeeding. 


At  the  strong,  almost  inevitable  risk 
of  contributing  to  that  sad  game.  I  must 
report  a  matter  that  has  recently  come 
to  my  attention.  I  do  so  only  because  the 
Issue  involves  the  lives  of  14  men.  These 
men  are  now  listed  as  missing  In  action 
in  North  ^netnam.  However,  there  are  so 
many  glaring  discrepancies  surrounding 
their  disappearance  we  must  conclude 
that  they  are  in  fact  alive. 

It  was  in  effect  that  message  which 
Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin  Laird  at- 
tempted to  present  to  the  press  during 
a  meeting  in  his  offices  on  March  30. 
On  display  at  that  time  were  graphic 
case  histories  of  the  14  men.  pointing  out 
in  dettdl  the  circumstances  surrounding 
the  disappearance  of  each  and  provid- 
ing clear  evidence  of  their  very  likely 
survival.  This  effort  was  imdertaken  to 
demonstrate  that  the  much  publicized 
and  so-called  complete  list  of  American 
POWs  provided  by  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese on  December  22,  1970,  was  far  from 
complete. 

The  deliberate  withholding  of  infor- 
mation on  these  14  men  certainly  casts 
serious  doubt  on  the  credibility  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  Government.  Far 
more  serioudy,  however,  UjB.  inability  to 
bring  these  facts  to  world  public  atten- 
tion through  Uie  press  runs  the  danger 
of  Jecvardizlng  the  lives  of  these  men. 
Surely,  if  the  North  Vietnamese  are  not 
forced  to  fully  and  accurately  account 
for  these  men  and  explain  the  discrepan- 
cies of  their  disappearance  the  tempta- 
tion will  be  strong  for  the  North  Viet- 
namese to  cover  up  Uieir  own  lie  by  ul- 
timately killing  the  men. 

This  is  the  story  which  Secretary  Laird 
tried  to  present  to  the  world  through 
the  news  media  on  March  SO.  Unfortu- 
nately, by  the  warped  yardstick  used  to 
determine  what  is  or  is  not  "news"  these 
important  facts  were  virtually  ignored. 
Despite  the  presence  of  television  net- 
work crews  and  a  host  of  wire  service, 
major  newspaper  and  magazine  report- 
ers, the  story  gained  fleeting  notice  on 
only  one  local  television  news  program 
in  Washington.  What  is  more,  one  re- 
porter reacted  to  this  matter  by  stating, 
"It  is  the  same  old  U.S.  propaganda." 
The  discrepancies  and  the  lack  of  ac- 
coimting  of  the  MIA's,  I  submit,  is  a  se- 
rious matter  and  must  be  pursued  vigor- 
ously and  tenaciously  until  rectified.  The 
communication  media  can  be  nuMt  help- 
ful in  this  regard. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  in  large  measure  the  lives  of 
these  14  American  servicemen  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  communication  media.  Uh- 
less  and  imtll  their  story  is  fully  and 
properly  told,  I  fear  for  their  fate. 

In  only  modest  compensation  and  as 
a  means  of  bringing  the  full  facts  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues,  I  am  placing 
in  the  Rkcou  at  this  point  the  pertinent 
circumstances  invcdving  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  14  men  in  question.  The  in- 
formation was  obtained  from  a  brochure 
prepared  by  the  Department  of  Defense, 
copies  of  which  have  been  made  available 
to  the  press. 

(The  material  follows:) 

Hamox  RxruiD  TO  DtKXOsx  thx  Fats  or 
TaisB  MXN 

The  foUowlng  are  narrative  accounts  of  14 
UjB.  airmen  who  were  downed  In  North  Viet- 
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nam.  All  14  man  were  known  to  b«  alive,  on 
the  ground  In  North  Vietnam,  or  were  at  one 
time  aetuaUy  Identtfled  by  the  North  Vlet- 
nsmeae  aa  having  been  captured.  None  of 
these  men  anxar  on  the  much  pubUotxed 
and  so-oalled  "complete  list"  provided  by  the 
North  Vietnamese  on  December  82,  1970. 
These  oaae  hlstorlea  provide  clear  evldenoe 
that  the  "list"  Is  neither  aoc\uate  nor  com- 
plete. The  deUberate  withholding  of  Informa- 
tion casts  serious  doubt  on  the  credibility  of 
the  North  Vietnamese  Government  and  In- 
creases anguish  of  the  famUlee  of  men  who 
are  mlaslng. 

Captain  Samuel  B.  Waters  was  downed  In 
Hoa  Blnh  Provlnoe,  North  Vietnam,  on  De- 
cember 13, 1S66.  He  was  seen  to  eject  succeas- 
fiUly  and  to  deploy  a  good  parachute.  Tm 
December  16,  1966  edition  of  the  newspiqier 
Vietnam  Courier,  published  in  Hanoi,  re- 
ported that  Waters  was  capttired  on  Decem- 
ber 18,  1966.  An  Agenoe  France  Preaee  report 
of  December  17,  1966  stated  that  "ft^*" 
Waters  was  killed  on  December  13,  1966;  on 
January  21, 1967  a  Bulgarian  newq>aper.  Nar- 
oda  Armlya.  carried  an  article  quoting  Cap- 
tain Waters,  and  Including  a  picture  of  his 
personal  identity  documents. 

Hanoi  refuses  to  dladcae  the  fate  of  this 


Banol  rafuaas  to  diadosa  the  fate  ot  this 


Alreran  downed  19*16'  lat.  106*06'  long. 

Captain  John  M.  Bmcher  ejected  from  an 
F-108D  on  18  February  1969  In  Qnang  Blnh 
Piwlnoa  near  the  Laotian  border.  He  rqwrt- 
ed  landing  In  a  tree.  auq>endsd  In  mld-atr 
and  unable  to  free  titwi—u  from  his  para- 
chute. He  later  reported  having  a  dislocated 
ahouldar.  Rescue  efforts  were  suspended 
until  the  foUowlng  day.  When  the  rescue 
baUoopters  returned  no  contact  cotild  be 
made  with  Captain  Brucher,  and  his  para- 
diute  waa  stlU  hanging  In  the  tree,  empty. 

Hanoi  refuses  to  disdose  the  fate  of  this 


Alrovaft  downed  17*17'  lat.  106*12'  long. 

Lt.  Jamas  K.  Patterson  was  a  crew  member 
In  an  ACA  aircraft  pUoted  by  LCdr.  Bugene 
B.  McDanlel  shot  down  on  19  May  1967  In 
Hal  Duong  Provlnoe.  Nortfa  Vietnam.  Lt. 
Patterson  reported  by  radio  that  he  had  a 
badly  broken  leg  and  probably  oould  not 
move.  I/Xb'.  Bugene  B.  McDanlel  Is  acknowl- 
edged to  be  a  prisoner-of-war  on  a  North 
Vletnameae  list. 

Hanoi  refuaae  to  disdose  the  fate  of  this 


Aircraft  downed  36°6a'  Ut.  106°a6'  long. 

Ltjg  Walter  O.  Kstea  n  and  Ltjg  James  B. 
Teague  were  downed  near  Haiphong  on  No- 
vember 19,  1967.  Their  oo-pUots  are  acknowl- 
edged prisoners  of  war  on  Hanoi's  list.  An  AP 
wire  photo  originated  by  the  Vietnam  news 
agency  (North  Vietnam)  clearly  shows  the 
identity  cards  of  Estes  and  Tsague.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Hanoi  caption  plainly  states  that 
Lt.  Bstes  and  Lt.  Teague  were  "captured  In 
Haiphong." 

Hanoi  refuses  to  disdose  the  fate  of  these 
men. 

Aircraft  downed  20°44'  lat.  106'>39'  long. 

Captain  Frederic  IL  MeUor's  reoonnala- 
sanoe  aircraft  was  lost  on  18  August  1965 
m  Son  La  Province,  North  Vietnam.  He  re- 
ported by  radio  that  he  had  aucoessfuUy 
landed  without  serious  Injury.  Captain 
IfeUor  was  advised  to  avoid  further  contact 
ontU  the  arrival  of  rescue  forces.  When  the 
heUcopter  approached  the  area  and  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  contact  the  downed 
pilot,  there  was  no  reply.  Subsequent  search 
operations  were  negative. 

Hanoi  refuses  to  disci  owe  the  fate  of  this 


Aircraft  downed  20*46'  lat.  106*26'  long. 

Lcdr  MUton  J.  Veeodlus  was  shot  down  on 
21  September  1967  when  his  aironft  was  hit 
by  antiaircraft  defenses.  Successful  ejection 
and  descent  waa  witnessed  by  pUots  In  the 
area.  The  pilot  waa  seen  to  be  Immediately 
aummndad  by  indigenous  personnel.  A  radio 
Hanoi  broadcast  on  22  September  1967  de- 
aorlbed  the  incident  and  stated  that  the  pUot 
was  captured. 

Hanoi  refoaes  to  disdose  the  tete  of  tlila 


Aircraft  downed  20*48'  lat.  104*47'  long. 

0^>tam  WUllam  R.  Andrews  ejected  from 
an  F-tO  aircraft  In  Nghla  Lo  Provlnoe,  North 
Vietnam,  on  Ootobw  6, 1966.  Soon  after  land- 
ing he  reported  by  radio  that  he  was  unln- 
Jnrsd  but  that  North  Vletnameae  foroM  were 
approadilng  hla  poaltlon.  He  later  reported 
that  he  waa  wounded  and  loalng  consolous- 
neas.  TIm  other  crew  member  In  the  aircraft 
waa  reaeued. 

Hand  refuses  to  dladcae  the  fate  of  ttUa 


Aircraft  downed  20*61'  lat.  10**48  long. 

Major  Blwyn  R.  OapUng  waa  downed  In 
Quang  Blnh  Province,  North  Vietnam,  on 
Septembw  19,  1968.  Other  pilots  In  the  area 
obaerved  Major  CapUngli  successful  ejection 
snd  landing  on  the  ground.  By  radio,  he  re- 
ported hU  leg  was  broken  and  requeated 
help.  Rescue  attempta  were  ImpoaslMe  ba- 
cause  of  the  heavy  concentration  of  Notth 
Vletnameae  forces  in  the  Immediate  area. 

Hanoi  refusee  to  dlsnloae  the  fate  of  thla 


Aircraft  downed  17*68'  lat.  196*66'  long. 

UMr  Vincent  D.  Monroe  was  downed  In 
Ngbe  An  Provlnoe,  North  Vietnam,  on  May 
18,  1968.  Emergency  radio  signals  were  re- 
ceived from  LCdr  Monroe  and  his  crew  mem- 
ber whose  status  as  a  prlaoner  haa  been 
sAnowIedged  by  North  Vietnam.  Radio 
Hanoi  announced  the  capture  at  two  pilots 
at  the  time  and  place  of  LCdr  Monroe's  loas. 

Hanoi  refuaea  to  dladose  the  fate  of  thla 


Aircraft  downed  21*18'  lat.  104*31'  long. 

Major  Joaeph  C.  Morrison  and  Oi«>taln  San 
D.  Frandaco  were  In  an  F-4D  lost  on  26  No- 
vember 1968.  Both  oOoens  eatabUahed  radio 
contact  on  the  ground  with  recovery  foroea. 
Their  parachutes  were  sighted  within  700 
meteiB  of  a  North  Vletnameae  encampment. 
Contact  with  Captain  Ranelaco  waa  lost 
within  a  half  hour.  Major  Mocrtaon  evaded 
aucoeasfuUy  ttiroughout  the  nl^t,  and  re- 
estaUldied  radio  contact  on  the  foUowlng 
day.  Recovery  waa  prevented,  primarily  by 
weather  and  voice  and  beeper  contact  ware 
loat. 

Hanoi  refuses  to  disdose  the  fate  of  these 
men. 

Aircraft  downed  17*20'  lat.  106*12'  long. 

detain  Arthur  L.  Warren.  USAF,  was 
downed  on  6  December  1966  in  Ten  Bal 
Province.  North  Vietnam.  A  pilot  In  another 
atroraft  wttneased  the  suoosssful  ejection. 
Voice  contact  waa  Immedtatdy  eatahllahed 
and  maintained  for  two  houra.  Ttxt  downed 
pUot  atated  that  he  waa  In  good  ccmdltlon. 
However,  radio  contact  waa  loat  before  rescue 
heUcopters  could  arrive. 

Hanoi  refuass  to  disdose  the  fate  of  tbla 


Aircraft  downed  18*68'  lat.  105*85'  long. 

LCdr  Randolph  W.  Ford  was  shot  down  on 
11  Jlina  1068  in  Ha  Tlnh  Province,  Nortti 
▼latnam.  Ha  reported  on  his  survival  radio 
that  hla  arm  was  broken.  He  alao  warned 
nscue  foroea  of  the  presence  of  Nortti  Viet- 
namese In  the  area.  A  Hanoi  radio  broad- 
cast described  an  Incldoit  almUar  to  that 
Involving  LCdr  Ford  and  announced  the  e^>- 
ture  of  the  pUot. 

CXVin 856— Part  11 


URBAN-RURAL  FORUM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hn.i.is)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  6  mlnutee. 

Mr.  HTTJiTB.  Mr.  Si>eaker,  I  think  the 


matter  of  Increasing  food  prices  is  a  fine 
topie  for  dlacussitm  by  the  urban-rural 
forum  because  this  is  one  area  in  which  a 
true  lack  of  oommunicatim  and  lack  of 
understanding  does  exist  between  rural 
and  urban  residents. 

The  urban  housewife  goes  to  the  mar- 
ket, cringes  at  the  price  she  has  to  pay 
for  a  pound  of  hamburger,  goes  hom* 
and  writes  her  Congressman  about  the 
problem  of  rising  food  costs,  especially 
during  a  period  of  economic  stabiUzatioii. 
This  housewife  has  a  legitimate  gripe— 
her  or  her  husband's  wages  have  been 
held  at  a  set  rate  to  cool  the  fires  of  In- 
flation, yet  food  costs  keep  spiralling  un- 
controllably. Is  this  fair,  she  asks? 

On  the  other  hand,  the  rural  housewife 
is  having  to  iiay  similar  prices  for  meat, 
yet  she  wonders  why  her  husband,  as  a 
farmer  and/or  meat  raiser,  is  not  re- 
ceiving the  flnanclal  benefits  of  these 
higher  prices.  Certainly  her  husband  has 
been  the  bnmt  of  many  attacks  recently 
by  frustrated  meat  buyers.  But  he  is  re- 
ceiving little  more  per  pound  of  meat 
than  he  has  in  past  years.  So  where  are 
the  exhorbitant  price  increases  going? 

niat  is  the  question  the  Wage  and 
Price  Board  and  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  have  tried  to  answer  in  recent 
hearings.  And  frcxn  what  I  can  deter- 
mine, the  answer  is  what  I  expected:  it  Is 
not  the  farmer,  but  the  middleman,  and 
retailers  who  are  reaping  the  profit  from 
the  Increased  prices. 

I  did  not  have  to  guess  at  this  answer 

I  had  concluded  it  long  ago  on  the  basis  of 
the  letters  that  come  pouring  into  my  of- 
fice from  fanners  from  my  district,  com- 
plaining what  low  rates  they  are  receiv- 
ing for  their  produce.  Yes.  low.  Poultry 
and  egg  prices  are  the  lowest  they  have 
been  in  over  20  years — eggs  are  selling 
at  9  cents  per  dozen  below  production 
costs  in  Indiana.  Although  hog  and  beef 
prices  are  considered  good  this  year  by 
farmers,  the  amount  the  farmers  are 
actually  receiving  for  their  labors  is  not 
higher  than  1970  levels  for  hogs.  And 
prices  for  beef  have  finally  climbed  up 
to  their  level  of  1950 — over  20  years  ago. 
The  crash  in  the  corn  market  last  year, 
due  to  an  overproduction  of  com.  com- 
bined with  a  disastrous  transportation 
strike,  cost  the  farmers  in  my  district 
alone  millions  of  dollars.  The  harvest 
price  of  com  fell  below  productioti  costs, 
and  predictions  are  that  next  fall's  har- 
vest prices  will  be  Just  as  low  because  of 
the  catryover  from  the  1071  cnv. 

And  to  think  thousands  of  American 
housewives  are  asking  that  food  coets  be 
f  rooen.  LIttto  do  they  realize  that,  for  the 
farmer,  rates  they  recdve  on  th^  prod- 
ucts overall  have  almost  been  frozen  for 
the  last  20  years— while  the  cost  of  living 
has  increased  by  56  percent.  Labor  prices 
have  Increased  some  340  percent  and 
business  and  professional  income  has 
gone  up  some  200  percent  since  1950.  All 
at  a  time  when  farm  prices  for  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  major  farm  com- 
modities have  increased  Xxj  a  mere  7 
percent. 

Is  it  any  wmider  we  are  seeing  the  de- 
mise of  the  family  farm?  Somehow  the 
consaming  pubUc  recently  has  gotten  the 
picture  of  a  fat-car  fanner  netting  untold 
proflts  on  his  produce,  sitting  on  his 
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randa.  Southern  Comfort  In  hand, 
with  a  wave  of  his  unsoUed  hand 
them  eat  cake."  It  Just  Is  not  so,  and 
Is  what  I  would  like  to  communlca' 
my  urban   colleagues   and   their 
stituents. 

Of  course,  along  with  the  letters 
farmers,  I  have  received  bundles 
housewives  asking  that  somethln 
done  to  control  food  cost  Increases. " 
I  can  be  pleased  for  the  farmer  f 
Is  receiving  a  little  more  for  his  pr 
I  silso  feel  something  can  and  sho 
done  to  help  out  the  consuming  p 

The  answer,  I  believe.  Is  control" ' 
creasing  costs  of  getting  that  t 
market  and  selling  It — which  ace 
for  two-thirds  of  the  price  con 
pays.  When  the  Price  Commissi 
empted  raw  food  products  from 
controls,  It  was  to  help  out  the  f 
and  assiure  no  lid  would  be  placed 
meager  profit  Increases. 

However,  It  now  appears  that  so 
ment  Is  taking  advantage  of  this  e 
tion,  to  the  detriment  both  of  f 
and  consiuners.  I  cannot  pinpoint 
this  increase  Is  taking  place,  but  I 
the  Price  Commission  and  Agrlc 
Committee  will  be  able  to  more  adi 
ly  identify  It  on  the  basis  of  thi 
vestlgatlon. 

I  would  recommend  that  price  c 
similar  to  those  applied  to  all  oth 
tors  of  the  economy  be  applied 
duce  and  meat  costs  after  they  lea 
farmers'  hands,  and  I  would 
Price   Commission    to   closely   m 
these  controls  for  violations — I 
stand  the  IRS  is  now  Investlgai 
large  foodchalns  for  unwarran' 
Increases.  This  could  be  playing 
part  In  the  action  Initiated  rec 
many  grocery  chains  to  freeze 
back  their  food  prices. 

I  will  await  with  great  Inter 
findings  and  recommendations  oi 
Oovernment  food  price  study  gro 
the  interim.  I  hope  this  coim try's 
population  will  not  take  out  its  fi 
tions  on  its  rural  brothers — they, 
face  the  same  question:  "Whe 
money  going? "  I  hope  we  will  h 
answer  and  some  solutions  for  thei 
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YOUTH      CONSERVATION      C( 

PULPILLINO       THE       NETOSJ    OP 
YOUTH    AND    ENVIRO: 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  U 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  g 
man  from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez) 
ognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  th 
ation  of  the  Youth  Conservation 
in  1970  established  a  pilot  progra 
niflcant  to  the  young  people  of  th 
tion,  for  It  recognized  their  valu 
their  interest  in  working  to  main" 
environment. 

The  Corps  gave  us  the  con 
ginnings  of  a  method  to  deal  wl 
problem  of  youth  unemplosmtient  a 
problem  of  improvement  and  upk 
our  forest  lands  and  F>arks.  The  t 
tance  of  the  work  that  can  be  C(  atrlb- 
uted  by  the  energy  and  enthusli  jm  of 
young  people  is  extraordinary.  I  fact 
the  response  to  the  pilot  program  vras  so 


enthusiastic  that  the  nimiber  of  appll- 
catiCMis  submitted  far  outran  the  number 
of  positions  available.  For  8  weeks  dur- 
ing the  siuxuner  of  1971,  2.200  youths 
In  63  camps  located  in  36  States  spent 
many  hours  clearing  campsites,  planting 
trees,  clearing  brush,  opoiing  trails,  re- 
storing historic  structures,  and  doing 
various  tasks  necessary  for  the  public  to 
enjoy  the  national  parks. 

In  view  of  such  a  response,  it  seems 
obvious  that  it  is  time  to  expand  this 
highly  successful  program  in  order  to 
allow  more  young  pe<H>le  to  share  in  the 
work  which  is  important  to  them.  There- 
fore, I  am  reintroducing  the  YCC  expan- 
sion bill.  The  legislation  has  three  basic 
features: 

First,  it  increases  the  aimusd  author- 
ization level  from  $3.5  million  as  con- 
tained in  PubUc  Law  91-378  to  a  new 
figure  of  $150  million.  This  Increased 
authorization  will  make  it  possible  to 
hire  100,000  youths  for  the  summer  proj- 
ects. And  it  is  important  to  note  that 
124.000  applications  were  received  for 
the  2.200  positions  opened  in  1971. 

Second,  the  bill  allows  the  States  to 
operate  Youth  Conservation  Corps  proj- 
ects. Before,  the  programs  had  been  con- 
ducted solely  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  cuid  the  U.8.  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

The  legislation  furnishes  80  percent 
Federal  matching- funds  for  the  State 
administered  program.  It  specifies  that 
no  less  than  10  percent  and  not  more  25 
percent  of  all  YCC  enrollees  shall  be 
employed  in  the  States'  efforts. 

Third,  the  bUl  directs  that  YCC  facili- 
ties during  periods  of  nonuse  shall  be 
available  to  educational  institutions  for 
the  purpose  of  environmental  education 
centers.  Costs  during  periods  of  official 
nonuse  would  be  borne  by  the  educa- 
tional agencies.  The  provision  speaks  for 
itself  and  is  in  keeping  with  passage  of 
the  Environmental  Education  Act. 

By  the  provision  of  Public  Law  91-378, 
the  YCC  "shall  be  open  to  youth  of  both 
sexes  and  youth  of  all  social,  economic, 
and  racial  classifications."  We  recognize 
the  need  to  provide  Jobs  for  our  young 
people  and  this  Is  one  way.  However,  the 
summer  experience  is  much  more  than 
employment;  for  by  working  closely  with 
one  another  in  this  situation.  YCC  en- 
rollees learn  about  the  American  scene, 
about  themselves,  and  about  each  other. 
In  fact,  I  firmly  believe  this  program 
should  be  sustained  on  a  year-round 
basis,  not  just  during  simimer. 

Realizing  the  necessity  of  this  pro- 
gram to  our  youth  and  our  coimtry,  I 
can  only  add  that  I  hope  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  will  soon  sched- 
ule hearings  on  this  bill  to  expand  the 
Youth  Conservation  Corps. 


A  NEW  ANGLE  ON  LEQISLA'nON  TO 
COMPENSATE  VICTIMS  OP  CRIME 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  James  V.  Stan- 
tor)  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  I  am  introducing  a  Compen- 
sation to  Crime  Victims  Act  which  dif- 


ers  in  several  Important  respects  from 
other  bills  now  imder  consideration  in 
the  House  and  Senate.  Under  my  legis- 
lation, the  crime  victim  or  his  family  or 
survivors  would  apply  for  compensation 
to  the  local  VS.  attorney  in  the  Federal 
Judicial  district  where  he  resides,  rather 
than  to  a  special  board  in  Washington 
or  to  a  State  agency  financed  with  Fed- 
eral funds.  I  feel  strongly  that  there 
ought  to  be  remedial  action  on  behalf  of 
the  victim  in  the  place  the  crime  occurs 
and  where  the  facts  are  best  known. 
We  should  not  set  up  any  new  layers  of 
government  or  create  new  bureaucra- 
cies. Most  of  the  dollars  devoted  to  this 
program  should  be  paid  to  victims,  not 
to  bureaucrats. 

A  provision  such  as  this  is  of  course 
in  line  with  the  trend  toward  decen- 
tralization of  Federal  governmental 
services,  and  the  provision  also  relieves 
the  crime  victim  of  the  burden  and  ne- 
cessity of  dealing  with  faceless  bureau- 
crats in  some  more  distant  place,  wheth- 
er it  be  in  Washington  or  the  State  cap- 
ital. While  U.S.  attorneys  obviously 
would  have  to  Increase  their  staffs  to 
administer  this  program,  this  would  re- 
sult in  accretions  to  an  already  existing 
bureaucracy  and  would  not  create  a  new 
one.  The  decisions  of  the  local  UJ3. 
attorney  would  be  final  under  my  bill, 
but  would  be  rendered  under  guidelines 
and  regulations  promulgated  by  the  U.S. 
Attorney  General.  The  fact  that  there 
would  be  no  appeal  from  the  decision  of 
the  U.S.  attorney  would  prevent  our 
overworked  Federal  district  courts  from 
becoming  bogged  down  in  additional  liti- 
gation. We  need  not  hesitate  to  give  such 
authority  to  the  U.S.  attorney.  He  is. 
after  all.  like  the  Attorney  General  him- 
self and  like  the  judges  of  the  Federal 
courts,  an  official  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Another  provision  of  my  bill  is  aimed 
at  curbing  profiteering  on  the  program. 
The  U.S.  attorney  would  order  full  pay- 
ment by  the  Government  only  of  "rea- 
sonable" fees  by  doctors,  hospitals,  and 
fimeral  directors.  Where  it  appears  that 
an  excessive  fee  is  being  charged,  the 
U.S.  attorney  would  try  to  persuade  the 
doctor  or  other  person  or  institution 
charging  the  fee  to  reduce  it.  If  the  U.S. 
attorney  Is  imsuccessful,  the  Govern- 
ment would  pay  the  "reasonable"  part  of 
the  fee — and  then  publicly  disclose  the 
amount  of  the  full  fee.  Other  bills  on  this 
subject  do  not  contain  this  safeguard 
against  profiteering.  Most  professional 
people,  of  course,  would  not  take  advan- 
tage of  this  kind  of  program.  However, 
most  of  us  here  have  heard  of  cases 
where  a  few  doctors  make  more  than 
$100,000  a  year  out  of  medicare  and 
medicaid,  and  we  do  not  want  that  in 
this  program. 

The  rationale  for  this  type  of  legisla- 
tion has  been  expounded  on  by  other 
Members  of  Congress  who  have  intro- 
duced bills  on  the  subject.  I  subscribe  to 
their  thinking,  and  there  is  no  point  in 
repeating  all  of  it  here.  I  would  merely 
like  to  point  out  that  the  taxpayers 
spend  a  lot  of  money  trying  to  rehabili- 
tate criminals,  and  this  is  proper.  But 
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the  victims  are  forgotten.  If  we  want 
Justice  for  all,  it  is  about  time  we  gave 
some  attention  to  what  It  costs  to  be 
raped,  or  to  be  slugged  and  robbed.  We 
cannot,  of  course,  repay  the  emotional 
cost — and  for  this  reaatai,  my  bill  does 
not  make  the  usiial  pro\1sion  for  com- 
pensation for  pain  and  suffering.  How- 
ever, although  no  price  tag  Is  feasible 
for  the  emotional  cost,  we  can  at  least 
relieve  our  citizens  of  the  financial  bur- 
den connected  with  becoming  a  victim 
of  crime. 

I  might  add.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
legislation  I  am  offering  today  completes 
action  by  me  on  a  package  of  three  bills 
dealing  with  different  aspects  of  the 
crime  problem.  My  Emergency  Crime 
Control  Act — ^HJl.  11813 — ^would  speed 
the  flow  of  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  funds  to  large  metro- 
politan areas — ^in  the  form  of  revenue- 
sharing  block  grants.  My  second  bill.  H  Jl. 
11677,  provides  a  $50,000  death  benefit  to 
siu^vors  of  public  safety  and  court  of- 
ficials killed  in  the  line  of  duty. 

These  three  bills  focus  directly  on  the 
crime  problem.  However,  they  cannot,  by 
themselves,  solve  the  problem.  Therefore, 
I  am  supporting  antlpoverty,  educa- 
tional, and  other  bills  aimed  at  the  roots 
of  crime,  in  the  hope  of  preventing  it  in 
the  first  place. 


SEVENTY-ONE  DAYS,  AND  STILL  NO 
WORD  FROM  PRESIDENT  NIXON 
ON  TAX  REFORM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alaska  (Mr.  Begich)  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  has  now 
been  71  days  since  House  Ways  and 
Means  Chairman  Wn.Bxnt  Mills  wrote 
President  mxon  asking  for  the  tax  re- 
form proposals  the  President  promised 
last  September. 

By  this  time,  disclosures  of  massive  tax 
advantages  enjoyed  by  the  corporate 
giants  of  the  United  States  are  hardly 
sensational.  Still,  it  is  useful  from  time  to 
time  to  see  how  well  amne  of  these  large 
business  interests  are  doing  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Americans  who  really  bear  the 
tax  burden  in  our  country. 

Today's  chapter  is  from  the  April  15, 
1972.  issue  of  Business  Week  magazine.  I 
hope  the  White  House  has  a  subscription : 
How  Some   Compakiks  Can  Ease  the  Tax 

liOAO 

Annual  raporta.  In  the  chairman's  letter  to 
ahareholders,  invariably  contain  a  sentence 
or  ao  about  the  hefty  tax  bill  the  company 
had  to  pay.  Last  year,  some  compcjileB  still 
eligible  to  use  the  1968  Investment  tax  credit 
and  other  tax  law  provisions,  were  able  to 
trim  their  tax  load.  Notable  o^mpif  in. 
elude: 

VS.  Steel  Corp.  The  1068  investment  tax 
credit,  mineral  depletion  aUowanoei.  and 
deferred  taxes  provided  In  previous  yean  on 
foreign  Income  totaled  $67.9-mllUon  for  Big 
Steel  In  1071.  btlmated  VS.  and  foreign 
Income  tax  for  1071  also  came  out  to  W7S- 
mllllon.  The  oolnddenoe.  attaatad  to  by 
UjB.  Steel's  auditor,  Prtoe  Wateiliouae  ft  Co.. 
meant  that  tba  n.a  and  foreign  tax  biU  was 
entirely  offaet  by  the  allowable  deductlona 
and  credits.  But  VS.  Steel  did  pay  $140- 


mtillon   in  state,  local,  and   miaoellaneous 
taxes. 

Western  Union  Crap.  Last  year  marked  the 
eighth  year  In  a  row  that  it  paid  no  fed- 
eral Income  tax  even  though  It  turned  a 
profit  in  each  of  tbeae  years.  The  maneuver 
Is  completely  within  the  tax  laws.  For  one 
thing,  the  company  uses  accelerated  depre- 
ciation for  tax-rq>ortlng  puipoees.  It  also 
uses  utUlty-acoountlng  procedures.  These 
permit  expensing  Interest  charges  on  the 
tax  books  while  capitalizing  part  of  them  for 
accounting  and  financial  purpoaee.  Employee 
oveiikead  on  new  plant  construction  is  cap- 
italized In  the  same  way.  Thus,  Western 
Union  has  had  a  tax  shelter  for  net  Income 
since  1963. 

Mesta  Petroleum  Co.  The  Amarillo  (l^x.) 
oil  company  turned  in  a  whopping  00%  earn- 
ings Increase  last  year  over  1070'b  profit  figure 
of  $6.7-mlUlon.  Its  tax  blU  for  1971  was  only 
$200,000.  because  of  a  10%  minimum  tax  on 
statutory  items,  prlncipaUy  statutory  deple- 
tion. Sfesa  paid  no  other  tax,  mainly  be- 
cause of  Intangible  driUlng  costs  and  other 
exploration  expenses  such  as  lease  rentals. 
They  totaled  more  than  its  $12.7-mllUon 
income. 

Texas  OU  &  Oas  Corp.  The  1971  fiscal 
earnings  picture  of  this  Dallas-based  com- 
pany was  brightened  by  a  29%  boost  over 
1970.  But  It  paid  no  federal  tax  oOiet  than  a 
nominal  amount  of  minimi|rp  tax  on  prefer- 
ence items  Included  in  operating  and  gen- 
eral expenses.  The  reasons:  deductions  for  in- 
tangible costs  of  drUling  and  other  develop- 
ment aotlvltiee,  as  weU  as  a  tax  loss  carry- 
forward. 

Plying  Tiger  Corp.  Bottom-line  figures  for 
this  cargo  airline  and  eqiUpment-leaalng 
company  registered  an  impressive  04%  gain 
In  1971  over  1970.  A  healthy  investment  tax 
credit  mixed  In  with  a  substantial  figure  on 
depreciation  of  leased  equipment  outweighed 
the  company's  1971  tax  liability.  The  two 
deductions  are  robust  enough  so  that  Plying 
Tiger  probably  wlU  not  pay  any  taxee  this 
year  or  next. 

Westvaoo  Corp.  A  combination  of  factors 
put  the  company  on  the  credit  side  of  the  tax 
ledger  In  the  amount  of  9600,000  for  1971 
compared  with  1070  when  It  made  provisions 
for  paying  93.4-milUon.  Por  one  thing,  earn- 
ings slid  from  $17-mlUlon  to  M-mUUon  and 
the  bulk  of  1971  profits  were  from  taniga  op- 
erations. Taxea  on  the  foreign  income  were 
more  than  offset  by  the  Investment  tax  credit 
of  $880,000  Westvaco  took  last  year.  This 
wiped  out  any  1971  federal  tax  liability. 

Revere  Copper  &  Brass  Inc.  The  federal  in- 
come tax  creddt  of  9501.000  reported  by  Revere 
is  due  to  a  roller  ooaster  dip  in  1971  iMrofits 
from  91.62  per  share  to  58c.  The  68c  dwindled 
when  operating  and  startup  costs  at  a  new 
aluminum  smelter — equal  to  33c  per  share — 
were  charged  against  Income.  Coupled  with 
weak  metals  prices,  the  company  would  have 
been  In  the  red  if  It  had  not  been  eligible 
to  take  a  91.6-mlIllon  Investment  credit  on 
the  new  plant. 


DUTCH  BOYCOTT  OF  ANGOLA 
COFFEE 

llie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dices)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  I^jeaker,  throughout 
the  world  there  is  growing  support  for 
the  struggle  to  be  free  of  the  pe<^les  of 
Angola,  of  Mozambique,  of  Guinea-Bis- 
sau, and  Cape  Verde — the  so-called 
Portuguese  territories.  A  Dutch  group, 
the  Angola  Comiulttee,  has  now  orga- 
nized a  90  percent  successful  boycott  by 


the  Dutch  coffee  market  of  Angola  cof- 
fee. I  wish  to  insert  in  the  Record,  for  the 
thoughtful  attrition  of  my  colleagues,  a 
press  release  on  this  commendable  effort: 
Puss  Release 

The  boyoott  against  Angola  coffee  in  Hol- 
land which  Is  organized  by  the  Angola  Com- 
mittee has  q>read  to  90%  of  the  Dutch  coffee 
market  within  a  month.  The  Angola  Com- 
mittee has  been  active  for  mora  than  ten 
years  in  HoUand  to  support  the  struggle  to 
free  the  Portuguese  colonies,  and  to  com- 
memorate the  eleventh  anniversary  of  the 
liberation  movement  on  the  4th  of  February 
they  initiated  a  campaign  to  pubUclze  the 
support  given  to  Portugal  in  her  colonial  war 
through  ttie  coffee  imported  into  Holland. 
The  Dutch  consumers  reacted  to  the  in- 
formation that  at  least  94  million  per  year 
of  the  coffee  trade  from  Angola  went  directly 
to  support  Portugal's  army  in  Africa,  and  to 
the  report  of  the  governing  Catholic  People's 
Party  that  86%  of  the  workers  on  the  coffee 
plantations  are  forced  labour,  by  refusing  to 
buy  from  roasters  using  Angola  coffee. 

On  Friday,  March  3,  five  coffee  roasters, 
including  Douwe  Egberts  who  represents 
nearly  one-half  of  the  entire  Dutch  market. 
joined  the  eight  coffee  roasters  who  had 
agreed  earlier  during  the  action  to  st<v  using 
Angola  coffee  in  their  blends.  Douwe  ^berts 
communicated  in  a  sUtement  released  to- 
gether with  the  roasters  Van  NeUe  and 
Nlemeyer  which  was  advertised  In  all  major 
Dutch  papers  that  there  would  be  no  new 
purchases  of  coffee  from  Angola: 

"In  the  past  weeks  It  has  become  apparent 
that  there  are  objections  an  the  part  of  the 
Dutch  consumers  to  the  processing  of  Angola 
coffee.  This  is  an  indication  for  us  to  change 
our  purchasing  program.  The  Angola  coffee 
which  is  in  supply  and  under  contract  wUl  be 
used  up  within  a  short  period." 

The  Dutch  have  been  an  Important  oon- 
simier  of  Angola's  coffee,  and  in  1970  they 
Imported  21%  of  Angola's  total  export  of 
coffee  representing  934.5  miuion  in  trade 
Coffee  Is  82%  of  Angola's  export,  which 
means  that  the  Dutch  boycott  of  coffee  has 
the  strong  Impact  of  placing  7%  of  Angola's 
total  export  under  direct  boycott. 

The  Angola  Committee  has  been  supported 
In  this  action  by  about  250  local  organisa- 
tions spread  throughout  Holland.  In  addi- 
tion, the  three  large  labour  unions  placed 
themselves  behind  the  action.  A  number  of 
schools,  imiversitles,  churches,  and  firms  in 
the  country  decided  not  to  buy  coffee  from 
roasters  who  use  Angola  coffee.  Various  city 
governments.  Including  Rotterdam,  took  the 
decision  to  boycott  Angola  coffee  as  well. 

The  press,  radio,  and  television  have  given 
considerable  publicity  to  this  action.  The 
"National  Commission  on  Development 
Strategy."  under  the  chairmanship  of  Prlnoe 
Claus  of  the  Netherlands,  has  proposed  to 
subsidize  the  action  with  funds  from  the 
government.  This  support  was  questioned  by 
the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Mr.  Schmel- 
zer.  who  asked  whether  It  was  advisable  to  let 
political  considerations  overwelgh  traditional 
trade  relations.  When  Ur.  Bonllen.  MliUster 
of  Development  Aid.  did  not  ratify  the  award. 
many  protests  were  raised  even  from  govern- 
ing parties  In  the  ParUament.  A  moUoo  to 
reinstate  the  subsidy  has  been  IntitKtuoed 
into  Parliament. 

The  Angola  Committee  expects  that  the 
remaining  10%  of  the  Dutch  coffee  markM 
will  also  Join  the  boycott  within  the  next 
weeks.  There  are  also  International  contaota 
with  other  groups  who  plan  to  mtroduce  a 
similar  boycott  In  other  countries  which  con- 
sume Angola  coffee,  including  the  U.S.A.. 
Finland,  and  Poland.  If  suflldent  support  la 
gathered,  Portugal's  Income  from  coffee  trad* 
may  be  completely  undermined. 
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HOUSEWIVES    SHOULD   NOT   HA^ 
TO   SUFFER    WHHiE   BLAlfflFC^ 
mOH    FOOD    PRICES    IS    ESTi 
USHED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentl 
man  from  Illinois    (Mr.  Anhunmo) 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
cent  weeks  there  has  been  a  great  d 
of  comment  in  this  body  and  in  \ 
press  over  the  subject  of  Uie  increase 
food  prices,  particularly  the  question 
beef. 

The  cattlemen  blame  the  process©:  „ 
for  the  high  prices;  the  processors  blai^ 
the  cattlemen  and  the  supermailcet^ 
and  in  the  next  breath  the  chain  f 
started  again.  * 

While  a  great  deal  of  time  is 
taken  up  estabUshlng  the  blame,  it  is  th 
housewife  who  has  to  pay  these  highr 
prices.  And  she  is  not  really  Interest 
in  establishing  blame  but  rather  in  lo 
ering  prices.  To  my  knowledge  no  o 
has  yet  blamed  the  housewife  for  hlgl" 
prices,  although  before  the  discussion 
this  whole  subject  has  ended,  someo 
may  come  forth  with  that  proposiOo) 

Let  me  admit  at  this  point  that  I  - 
not  know   who  is   responsible   for 
higher  prices.  And  let  me  quickly 
that  I  am  more  interested  In  redu 
food  prices  than  I  am  in  establlshi 

blame.  ^  ^  ,. 

To  this  end,  I  have  suggested  that  t 
Price  Commission  freeze  food  prices. 
the  very  least  this  would  prevent 
increase  in  food  prices,  while  the  reaso: 
behind  the  repeated  rise  in  these  prlr 
are  researched. 

If  food  prices  had  been  frozen  wh 
the  wage  and  price  controls  first  wr 
into  effect  in  August,  we  would  not 
facing  this  situation  today.  But  the 
ministration  has  chosen  not  to  take 
course  of  action,  and  consequently  f 
prices  are  soaring  to  record  levels. 

While  the  food  producers  are  ha 
about  the  higher  prices,  I  am  cer' 
they  also  realize  that  eventually  s 
action  must  be  taken  to  control 
prices — either     through     govemmi 
controls  or  by  a  concerted  effort  of 
shoppers,  principally  a  boycott  of  r 
products.  This,  of  course,  could  ha 
long-term  negative  impact  on  the  f 
producers. 

When  the  Price  Commission  began 
series  of  hearings  around  the  country; 
March  24,  I  was  the  leadoff  witness 
Chicago.  At  that  time  I  suggested  f 
unless  something  is  done  to  lower  f 
prices  soon,  there  would  be  boycott 
supermarkets  similar  to  those  that 
curred  during  the   1960's.  I  urged 
Price  Commission  to  put  a  freeze  on 
prices,  and  I  am  again  today  repea 
my  urging  that  the  prices  be  frozen 
cently.  the  AFL-CIO  added  its  for 
to  my  own  that  unless  something 
done  to  control  food  prices,  there  w 
be  some  form  of  boycott  by  shoppers 

While  we  have  seen  some  decrei 
food  prices  in  the  past  2  weeks,  they 
not  been  significant  enough  to  mak' 
retreat  from  my  prediction  of  boyco"" 
I  do  not  want  to  see  boycotts  f 
one  benefits  from  such  action.  But  1 
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be  the  only  way  to  solve  the  problem, 
since  the  administration  appcurently  is 
not  willing  to  help  the  American  house- 
wife. 

Bffr.  Speaker.  I  Include  In  my  remarks 
my  testimony  before  the  Price  Commis- 
sion In  Chicago  on  March  24 : 

Statxmxmt   or   trb    Homobabuc   nuNX 

AmnrNzio 
Bfr.  Cbalrman,  m  a  Member  ol  OongreH 
who  spent  many  houn  working  on  the  Koo- 
nomlo  StabUlaatlon  Act,  let  me  My  that  I 
appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present  my 
views  today  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  price 
control  program. 

For  more  than  a  year  prior  to  the  Presi- 
dent's announcement  that  he  was  mvoklng 
the  wage  and  price  controls  gnmted  him  by 
the  Congress.  I  had  urged  the  Administration 
to  exercise  such  controls.  Time  and  time 
again  I  pointed  out  that  inflation  bad  such 
a  stronghold  on  the  economy  th»t  It  could 
not  l>e  cured  without  resorting  to  wage  and 
price  cvutallments.  As  you  wlU  recall,  when 
President  NUon  signed  the  legislation  grant- 
ing htm  standby  wage  and  price  controls  In 
1970,  be  said  that  although  he  was  signing 
the  legislation,  be  did  not  anticipate  using 
such  powers. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that,  Instead  of  estab- 
Uahlng  h'*"— If  as  a  poor  prognostlcator  on 
that  day,  he  did  not  Immediately  Invoke  wage 
and  price  controls  and  do  It  on  an  acroas- 
tbe-board  basis.  Had  be  taken  that  acUon, 
we  would  have  been  out  of  the  Inflationary 
woods  today:  but  Instead  be  waited  for  more 
than  a  year  to  act.  And  when  he  did  act.  It 
was  on  a  "hit  and  miss"  basis  that  has  shown 
little  signs  of  solving  economic  proUems. 

The  operations  of  the  Price  Commission 
tnxly  reflect  the  "hit  and  miss"  policies  of 
the  Administration.  While  I  would  like  to 
pomt  out  a  number  of  areas  In  which  I  feel 
the  Price  Commission  has  fallen  abort  of 
the  mark.  I  would  like  to  take  my  time  to- 
day to  dwell  on  only  two  of  those  areas.  The 
first  deals  with  the  so-called  Annundo 
Amendment  to  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Act  allowing  consumers  who  have  been  over- 
charged to  bring  suiu  for  triple  damages. 
The  second  area  concerns  the  failure  of  the 
Cost  0*  Living  Council  and  the  Price  Com- 
mlaalon  to  take  action  to  put  the  cost  of  food 
under  price  controls. 

Under  th«  present  setup  of  the  Price  Com- 
mission, the  enforcement  section  has  been 
delegated  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
to  ferret  out  vloUtors.  At  best,  this  Is  a  bap- 
baaard  way  of  enforcing  Price  Commission 
policies,  primarily  because  of  the  woric  load 
placed  upon  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
Beoaiise  of  this.  I  offered  an  amendment  to 
the  economic  StabUlntlon  Act  that  would 
make  consumers  the  watchdogs  o€  your 
Commission.  My  amendment  allowed  a  con- 
sumer who  had  been  overcharged  to  bring 
suit  and  to  win  triple  the  amount  of  the 
overcharge  with  a  9100  minimum  If  the  suit 
was  succeasfxil.  The  amendment  would  allow 
class  action  suits  under  which  aU  consumers 
who  bad  been  overcharged  could  collect 
damages. 

Despite  Administration  opposition,  my 
amendment  was  successful.  The  point  of  my 
amendment  was  not  to  have  consumers  run- 
ning In  and  out  of  the  court  system  filing 
suits,  but  rather  It  was  to  let  merchants 
know  that.  If  they  raised  prices  UlegaUy, 
Instead  of  only  having  to  worry  about  an 
Intsmal  Revenue  ageot  obecklng  on  th«  In- 
oiaase.  they  would  be  subject  to  the  scrutiny 
of  every  shopper  that  walked  through  the 
doors.  Of  course,  the  opportunity  of  an  IRS 
agent  catching  the  overcharge  would  be  mln- 
ifn*i  based  on  the  limited  number  of  sgents 
and  the  multitude  of  merchants.  This  pat- 
tern would  be  reversed  If  the  oonsxmier  In 
effect  became  the  enforcer. 


It  Is  impoaslbls  to  dstsrmlns  wliether  or 
not  my  amendment  has  bsen  soocsssfnl  ba- 
oaoss  the  actions  at  ths  Omnmlsston  bav* 
totaUy  Umltsd  tbs  potsnttal  for  Its  sffsetlvs- 
nMS.  X  might  also  add  tliat  the  Intsmal 
Rsvsnuc  Servloe  has  not  hslpad  the  altna- 
tk»  since  It  rafusss  to  glvs  out  any  inf or- 
matton  about  price  vlcdators.  In  order  for  a 
suit  to  be  brought,  it  U  nsoesssry  for  the 
«"«yp'"~»'  to  imow  whether  or  not  he  or  she 
has  bsen  orercbargsd.  Under  the  Price  Oom- 
mlsalon  rules.  It  Is  so  dlOoult  for  a  shopper 
to  datsrmlns  the  bass  prlos  of  an  Item  that 
thU  successfully  precludes  lawsvUts.  In  short, 
while  the  AdmlnlstiaUoo  oould  not  defeat 
my  amendment  In  the  proper  Isglslatlv 
forum.  It  hss  now  d<»e  that  by  adminlsti»- 
tlve  rulemaking. 

The  public  Is  frustrated  by  Its  InabUlty  to 
find  out  whether  or  not  prices  have  been 
raised  by  a  particular  merchant,  and  so 
many  merchants  have  been  exempt  from 
posting  prices  that  the  effectiveness  of  my 
amendment  has  been  greatly  reduced. 

Recently  Mr.  Chairman,  you  said  In  a 
radio  interview  that  to  your  kxiowledge  your 
agents  of  your  Commission  had  uncovered 
only  a  few  Illegal  price  raises.  It  Is  difficult 
tar  me  to  believe  that  in  a  country  as  large 
as  ours  only  a  few  violations  have  occurred. 
However,  we  will  never  be  able  to  find  out 
exactly  how  many  violations  are  taking  place 
unless  we  have  vigorous  enforcement;  and 
we  will  not  get  that  enforcement  from  an 
agency  that  Is  already  burdened  with  the 
task  of  enforcing  all  of  the  tax  laws  of  our 
country. 

Not  only  Is  the  consumer  being  dented 
Information,  but  the  legitimate  merchant 
who  has  not  raised  prices  is  bslng  victimized 
by  the  unscrupulous  merchant  who  raises 
prices  and  gets  away  without  oo  much  as  a 
warning  solely  because  no  one  has  the  proper 
knowledge  to  take  action  In  a  court  of  law. 
Because  of  this  situation.  I  urge  you  to 
adopt  a  simplified  form  for  posting  base 
prices  and  to  exempt  merchants  from  such 
posting  only  on  a  case-by-caae  basis  rather 
than  In  an  across-the-board  manner. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  turn  to  my 
second  pomt — food  prices,  particularly  the 
cost  of  meat.  Much  has  been  said  In  the  past 
few  weeks  about  the  cost  of  meat  prices,  In- 
cluding a  rather  Interesting  exchange  be- 
tween yourself,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture.  T|>ere  ts  a  saying  In 
Washington  that  everybody  complains  about 
the  weather  but  no  one  does  anything  about 
It.  The  same  saying  holds  true  for  food  prices. 
No  one  seems  to  do  anytblng  to  bring  them 
down.  However,  this  Board  could  take  action 
that  would  have  Immediate  results  In  bring- 
ing food  prices  down.  This  Board  could  peti- 
tion the  Cost  of  Living  CoimcU  for  authority 
to  regulate  the  price  of  raw  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, primarily  meats.  It  could  then  set  price 
ceUlngs  that  would  reduce  food  prices  to  a 
realistic  level.  WtaUe  you  may  not  be  able  to 
do  anything  about  the  weather,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, you  can  do  something  about  food  prices. 
In  a  number  of  news  articles  that  I  have  read 
about  the  Commission,  you  yourself  have 
been  quoted  on  a  number  of  occasions  as  say- 
ing that  you  wlU  actually  run  the  Price  Com- 
mission yourself  and  wUl  only  call  on  the 
other  members  of  the  Commission  In  cer^ln 
Instances.  According  to  an  article  In  the 
Washington  Star  In  November  of  last  year 
you  said,  "I  want  to  use  the  Commission  to 
the  iwaTtmiim  But  as  Chairman  of  the  panel 
I  am  the  only  official  authorized  to  sign  for 
the  Commission,  so  the  Commission  Is  ad- 
visory to  me." 

I  am  not  here  today  to  argue  whether  or 
not  this  Is  a  proper  stance  for  a  Chairman 
to  taks;  but  what  I  am  saying  Is  that  you 
claarly  havs  the  power  to  roU  back  food 
prices  or,  at  the  very  minimum,  to  petition 
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the  Cost  of  Living  Council  for  ths  authority 
to  do  this. 

The  latest  report  on  the  consumer  price 
Index  clearly  Indicates  the  magnltnde  of 
rising  food  costs.  Bassd  on  an  annual  rate, 
the  wholesale  price  Index  of  food  was  up 
ai.6%  and  Uvestoek  prices  were  17.4%  higgler 
than  a  year  before. 

You  dont  have  to  have  a  degree  In  Xoo- 
nomlcs  or  foDow  whcdesale  price  Indexes  to 
know  that  food  costs  are  up— and  at  an 
alarming  rate.  Merely  aSk  ths  housewlfs  on 
her  weekly  shopping  trip  how  much  food  she 
la  getting  for  her  d<dlar  these  days. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ws  hava  reaoh«d  the  and 
of  ths  line  on  food  prtoss.  It  Is  not  a  question 
of  having  enough  money  to  qiend  for  luxury 
ItMns;  but  It  Is  a  question  of  having  onnaig*! 
money  to  spend  for  food,  for  after  all  It  U 
perhaps  the  most  basic  of  our  neoessltlss. 
TtoB  situation  la  so  critical  that  this  week 
two  major  food  chains  in  the  Washington. 
D.O..  area  purchased  fuU-page  advertise- 
ments In  newspapers  suggesting  that  shop- 
pers restrict  their  beef  pnrrtisnss  and  in- 
stsad  switch  to  substitutes  such  as  poultry 
and  fish.  When  chains  of  food  stons  tell  their 
customers  that  the  cost  of  food  Is  too  high, 
then  oleariy  the  time  to  take  action  has  ar- 
rived. 

This  Board  In  general  and  you  In  particu- 
lar. Mr.  Chairman,  have  the  power  to  solve 
the  problem.  Tou  can  put  meat  back  on  the 
American  dinner  table.  However.  If  food 
prices  In  general  and  beef  prices  In  particular 
are  not  redxiced  sharply  and  quickly,  then  I 
predict  that  the  American  housewife  will 
soon  stage  massive  supermarket  boyootts 
similar  to  those  that  occurred  In  the  mld- 
1960'8.  This  Is  the  only  recourse  that  ths 
shopper  wlU  have  since  those  who  have  the 
decision  to  cut  food  prices  hava  refussd  to 
deal  with  the  problem.  It  may  wall  be  that 
a  massive  boycott  of  beef  will  be  the  only 
answer  to  this  problem,  me  boycott  at  cer- 
tain meat  products  has  slready  begun,  as 
witnessed  by  the  supermarket  adverUsements 
In  ths  Washington  papers;  but  that  Is  only 
a  small  bsglnning  to  what  I  pradlct  wUI  hap- 
pen unless  we  have  an  Immadlate  rc^back 
of  these  prices.  I  urgs  you  not  to  leave  Chi- 
cago without  a  concrete  proposal  to  solve  the 
food  price  problem. 


ISRAEL'S  24TH  ANNIVERSARY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Ryan)  is 
recognized  for  IS  minutes. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Iblr.  Speaker,  today  marks 
the  24th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  State  of  Israel  and  the  culmination 
of  a  centuries-old  dream  of  Uie  redemp- 
tion of  the  Jewish  homeland.  Surrounded 
by  hostile  neighbors  determined  to  de- 
stroy her,  Israel  has  had  to  defend  her 
sovereignty  three  times  since  that  his- 
toric day  24  years  ago  and  has  succeeded 
in  doing  so  through  sheer  determination. 
Her  survival  as  a  political  entity  is  testi- 
mony to  the  unconquerable  q?lrit  of  her 
people.  Outnumbered  by  her  attackers. 
Israel's  ability  to  survive  is  visible  proof 
of  what  Theodore  Herzl  wrote  in  1896, 
"If  you  have  the  will  it  need  not  be  a 
legend." 

In  1948,  the  United  States  was  the  first 
nation  to  recognize  Israel  as  an  inde- 
pendent State.  We  must  reaffirm  our 
commitment  to  her  survival,  first,  be- 
cause she  is  a  bastion  of  democracy  in 
the  Middle  East.  Her  commitment  to 
democratic  institutions  reflects  our  own 
beginnings  as  a  nation,  and  we  can  see 


In  Israel  the  embodiment  of  many  of  our 
own  Ideals. 

Second.  Israel  Is  the  homeland  to 
which  Jews,  for  thousands  of  years,  have 
longed  to  return.  And  we  must  not  for- 
get the  haven  that  Israel  was  for  the 
many  people  who  were  displaced  as  a 
result  of  the  Nad  attempt  to  annihilate 
the  Jewish  people.  After  the  Second 
World  War  Israel  provided  a  refuge  for 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  homeless  Jews. 
Today,  she  is  looked  upon  as  a  haven 
by  the  many  Jews  living  in  the  Soviet 
Union  who  yearn  to  live  in  a  land  where 
they  will  be  granted  the  opportanlty  to 
practice  freely  their  religion  and  give 
expression  to  their  rich  cultural  herit- 
age—a land  that  will  allow  them  to 
maintain  and  strengthen  their  Jewish 
identity. 

Israel  has  opened  her  doors  to  the 
Soviet  Jews  who  have  been  idlowed  to 
emigrate  but  is  encountering  many  prob- 
lems in  absorbing  this  large  group  of 
people.  Employment  opportunities  must 
be  made  available,  as  well  as  adequate 
housing  and  educational  facilities.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  must  assist  Israel  in  re- 
settling these  people  who  are  asking 
nothing  more  than  to  be  accorded  the 
basic  rights  which  we  Americans  value  so 
dearly.  Therefore.  I  have  introduced  leg- 
islation calling  for  American  assistance 
to  Israel  for  this  purpose. 

Furthermore.  Israel  is  very  strategi- 
cally located.  The  United  States  has  a 
stake  in  maintaining  order  in  the  Middle 
East;  for  any  threat  to  peace  In  that  area 
of  the  world  is  truly  a  threat  to  world 
peace. 

Since  the  foimdlng  of  the  Jewish  State, 
that  country  has  undergone  a  sweeping 
modernization.  Cities  have  been  rebuilt; 
the  desert  has  been  made  to  Uoom;  and 
remarkable  technological  progress  has 
been  made — all  despite  the  fact  that  Is- 
nA  has  known  no  real  peace.  In  addi- 
tion. Israel  has  shown  a  sincere  desire  to 
help  other  develoi^ng  nations.  Over  10.- 
000  Africans,  Asians,  and  Latin  Ameri- 
cans have  trained  in  Israel  and  thou- 
sands more  have  worked  with  the  3,000 
Israeli  field  representatives  who  have 
been  sent  to  over  70  nations. 

Yet  after  24  years,  defense  remains 
Israel's  number  one  priority.  Israel  must 
acquire  the  modem  eqiupment  she  needs 
to  face  the  challenge  of  the  Soviet-sup- 
plied weaponry  of  her  enemies.  During 
the  past  few  years,  Russia  hsis  poured  bil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  arms  into  Egypt 
alone.  Thousands  of  advisers  have  been 
sent  to  Egypt,  and  Soviet  pilots  fly  Egyp- 
tian jets.  The  weapons  Israel  is  forced 
to  buy  drain  her  financial  resources 
which  could  be  used  for  rehousing  new 
immigrants,  expanding  an  overcrowded 
school  system,  or  purchasing  modem 
machinery  for  factories. 

Next  month  it  is  expected  that  the 
President  will  visit  Moscow,  and  it  is  my 
fervent  hcpe  that  the  talks  which  will 
be  held  there  will  prove  fruitful  and  will 
lead  to  a  break  in  the  stalemate  that 
currently  exists  in  the  Middle  East.  The 
dream  for  a  Jewish  homeland  has  been 
realized,  and  we  must  now  see  that  it  Is 
preserved. 


OCCUPATIONAL  SAFETY  AND 
HEALTH— INFORMING  EMPLOY- 
ERS   AND    EMPLOYEES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  (uxler  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Daniels)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  CovcaissiONAL  Rauoao  of 
March  29  and  the  Federal  Register  of 
March  31.  sjrmbdlize  some  of  the  prob- 
lems of  implementing  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970.  In  the 
RicoRS  Congressman  Stdcxr  and  other 
Members  discussed  among  other  topics, 
the  ability  of  small  businesses  to  imder- 
stand  and  0(miply  with  OSHA  stand- 
ards. Tlie  program  was  criticized  for 
providing  little  assistance  in  acquainting 
management  with  the  meaning  of  these 
regulations  and  how  to  achieve  ccunpli- 
ance  with  them. 

Much  of  the  dialog  directed  at  the 
merits  of  the  act  would  be  better  focused 
on  how  it  is  being  implemented.  At  least 
one  valid  criticism  could  be  that  if  you 
want  to  delay  or  obstruct  the  act  you 
cannot  choose  a  better  way  than  the 
publication  of  rules  and  regulations  un- 
derstandable to  only  an  elite  who  sub- 
scribes to  or  participates  In  coosensus 
standards-making  organizations. 

OSHA  policy  of  establishing  regula- 
tions by  reference  to  standards  of  con- 
sensus groups  is  just  such  an  obstruction. 

Neither  management  nor  labor  should 
have  to  maintjtln  libraries  and  consult- 
ing services  to  assist  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  Government  rules  and  regula- 
tions. These  should  be  self-explanatory 
and  textually  complete.  It  diould  be 
self-evident  that  workers  have  no 
greater  access  to  consensus  standards 
than  do  businessmen.  They  share  the 
same  kind  of  proUemt  as  unions  do. 

A  long  step  tofward  solving  the  prob- 
lon  is  to  make  available  rules  and  regn- 
latioDS  with  fuU  texts  and  explanatory 
notes  and  caaaneats.  This  is  the  first  and 
most  essential  step  of  an  educatianal 
service  for  business  and  labor.  Rdatlve 
to  tills,  any  other  educaticmsJ  activity  is 
of  small  consequence.  OSHA  has  fafled 
to  take  this  st^. 

Finally,  the  single  most  important  tool 
for  disseminating  this  information  is  to 
make  abtmdant  copies  of  rules  available 
without  hassle  in  every  OSHA  office  and 
through  unions  and  trade  associations 
willing  to  participate  in  their  distribu- 
tion. 

In  dealing  with  large  corporations  and 
imlons,  the  OSHA  staff  has  been  co- 
operative. This,  however,  is  not  what  an 
individual  writing  to  OSHA  experiences. 
Very  often  a  return  letter  is  sent,  re- 
questing that  the  worker  or  businessman 
write  the  Government  Printing  Office. 
GPO.  upon  receipt,  sends  a  form  and  a 
request  for  money.  Months  later  the  ma- 
terisd  may  reach  him. 

Many  times  a  sincere  distribution  ef- 
fort receives  attention  (xily  because  the 
group  is  willing  to  make  multiple  phone 
calls  and  pound  the  conference  table. 
Even  this  method  has  begun  to  fail  as 
supplies  diminish  and  requests  for  mate- 
rials are  again  referred  to  OSHA. 
TtM  deteriorating  relationship  between 
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the  public  and  OSHA  stems  In  part  ffom 
Just  this  kind  of  Insensitivity.  The  Laior 
Department's  administration  of  theiu:t, 
not  the  law  itself,  is  responsible  for  nmich 
of  the  criticism  voiced  in  the  Hou4  on 
March  29. 


RESTRICnNO  THE   WARMAKI  JO 
POWERS  OP  THE  PRE8IDEN  ' 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Un<  er  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  ge  itle- 
man  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Byrn  :)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  my  intention  to  voU  for 
the  legislation  restricting  the  wart  tak- 
ing power  of  the  President,  which  pi  ssed 
the  Senate  by  an  overwhelming  maj(  rlty. 
I  will  support  any  move  possible  t(  get 
this  bill  out  of  the  committee  and  U  the 
floor  of  the  House  for  a  vote,  and  t<  the 
President's  desk  for  his  signature.: 

The  huge  majority  for  the  bill  ii  the 
Senate  is  an  indication  it  will  again  pass 
there,  even  if  the  President  vetoes  it;  and 
I  believe  the  action  in  the  House  wou  d  be 
the  same. 

In  view  of  the  reescalatlon  of  the  war 
In  Vietnam,  quick  action  on  this  I  igls- 
lation  is  now  Imperative.  Already  reports 
are  coming  in  of  deaths  and  casiuiltles 
among  our  Navy  personnel.  The  1  tesi- 
dent  by  his  action  has  only  change  i  the 
pattern  of  the  war  from  a  land  cc  ifllct 
to  a  naval  and  Air  Force  all-out  war. 
The  statements  of  Secretary  Roger  i  and 
other  spokesmen  of  President  Nixon  war- 
rant our  fears  for  the  future  with  rigard 
to  an  increase  in  American  casualues. 

The  American  people  are  overwaelm- 
Ingly  in  favor  of  an  immediate  end  to 
American  participation  In  the  Vlemam 
war.  The  House  of  Represents  tives 
should  take  quick  action  on  the  lei  Isla- 
tion  passed  by  the  Senate  so  tha;  the 
position  of  the  Congress  is  made  k  lown 
to  the  President  and  the  Ame  -lean 
people. 

EVIDENCE  OP  USO  CORRUPTI  )N 
RELEASED 

- 

The  SPEAKE31  pro  tempore.  Un  ler  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspnr)  J )  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  todays  I  am 
publicly  reletislng  testimony  by  twi  i  for- 
mer USO  personnel  in  Vietnam  d<  allng 
with  alleged  black-market  operation  by 
USO  officials. 

If  these  allegations  are  true,  the  i  top 
USO  officials  have  presided  over  a  t  un- 
precedented scandal  within  a  chai  table 
organization. 

Speciflcally.  the  testimony  I  ai  i  re- 
leasing today  reveals  that  a  f  rmer 
marine  staff  sergeant  admitted  to  i  for- 
mer USO  professional  staff  membei  that 
he  and  another  USO  official  hacnsold 
eleven  air-conditioners  on  the  black  nar- 
ket. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  may  k  low. 
Individuals  of  veterans  organiza  ions 
donate  cigarettes  to  the  USO  for  free 
distribution  to  our  OI's  serving  ovei  teas. 
Unfortunately,  according  to  the  tes- 
timony I  have  been  given,  some  of  hese 
cigarettes  have  wound  up  on  the  vack 
market. 


One  official  of  the  USO  allegedly  stole 
gift — "care" — packages  sent  to  individual 
OI's  In  Vietnam.  When  the  USO's  top 
official  in  Vietnam  was  told  of  these  ac- 
tivltles,  apparently  nothing  was  done  to 
stop  the  continued  stealing. 

Some  air  ccmdltloners,  instead  of  being 
sold  on  the  black  market,  may  have  been 
Illegally  traded  by  USO  personnel  to 
other  American  civilians  and  military 
officials. 

These  allegations,  suid  Secretary 
Laird's  annoimcement  last  week  of  a 
major  investigation  of  USO,  seems  to 
confirm  that  the  American  people,  and 
particularly  our  OI's  in  Vietnam,  have 
been  victimized  by  a  bunch  of  crooks. 
Last  Friday,  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird 
announced  that  a  worldwide  investiga- 
tion has  been  launched  and  the  corrupt 
practices  involving  "very  substantial 
amounts  of  money"  have  been  imcov- 
ered. 

My  staff  has  been  Investigating  this 
USO  scandal  for  the  past  several  weeks. 
In  the  near  future  I  plan  to  disclose 
additional  detailed  information  about 
money  manipulation,  fradulent  mall  or- 
der schemes,  illegal  concessions,  inflated 
prices,  and  attempts  by  USO  officials  to 
cover  up  these  iUegal  activities. 

This  situation  reeks  with  every  form 
of  corruption  and  deserves  a  thorough 
investigation.  Mr.  Speaker.  Our  OI's 
serving  overseas  deserve  help  from  the 
USO.  Apparently,  according  to  this  tes- 
timony, they  have  been  cheated  instead. 

I  plan  to  tui'n  over  all  the  evidence 
that  I  am  releasing  today  to  Department 
of  Defense  officials  who  are  currently 
investigating  the  USO  scandal. 

Only  a  full  public  disclosure  of  all  the 
facts  can  permit  a  cleaning  of  house 
from  top  to  bottom  in  USO. 

The  USO,  the  United  Services  Orga- 
nization, serves  American  OI's  in  the 
United  States  and  overseas  as  directly 
financed  by  contributions  from  the 
United  Fund  Organization  throughout 
the  United  States. 

One  of  the  USO  professional  staff 
members  who  has  approached  me  testi- 
fied before  a  panel  of  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral's office  in  Saigon  on  approximately 
October  6,  1971.  Gen.  Clayton  Abrams, 
our  commander  in  Vietnam,  officially 
initiated  a  full  scale  investigation  by 
the  Criminal  Investigations  Division  of 
the  Army  on  October  21  of  last  year. 

Recently,  the  Office  of  Special  Inves- 
tigations of  the  Air  Force  began  inter- 
viewing dozens  of  individuals  with  con- 
nections to  the  USO  about  alleged  cor- 
rupt practices. 

The  testimony  of  the  individuals  in- 
volved follows: 
Intekvuw  :    Nkw   Yoek  Crrr,   Aful  9,   1972 

This  interview  was  conducted  with  a  pro- 
fessional U.S.O.  Staff  member  who  served  in 
Vietnam  during  1970-1971.  This  individual 
came  forward  with  this  testimony  involving 
a  major  scandal  In  U.S.O.  The  witness  In 
question  served  in  two  of  the  major  scandal 
areas  and  has  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
questionable  activities   within   U.S.O. 

B.  While  you  were  In  Vietnam  for  18 
months,  did  you  ever  hear  any  stories  about 
corruption  and  the  manipulation  of  ctir- 
rency  and  blaclc  marketeerlng  by  staff  mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.O.? 

K.  Tes.  From  the  day  I  arrived  in  Saigon 
I  got  my  Indoctrination.  It's  common  knowl- 


edge among  everyone  that  works  for  U.S.O. 
and  It's  discussed  openly  by  many  people 
at  many  different  times. 

B.  Okay.  Did  you  ever  do  anything  about 
the  aUegatlons  that  you  heard? 

In  the  first  week  of  Octol>er I  testi- 
fied before  the  ID  at  MACV  Headquarters  in 
Saigon.  I  requested  to  talk  to  these  men  be- 
cause I  was  just  fed  up  and  I  figured  I'd 
better  just  shut  my  mouth  and  quit  com- 
plaining about  It  or  do  something  about  it. 
so  I  decided  to  do  something. 

B.  Who  was  on  the  lO  Board? 

K.  WeU.  the  man  that  I  dealt  with.  I  can't 
remember  all  of  their  names,  they  were 
colonels  and  one  of  the  man's  names  was 
Colonel  Phillips.  Colonel  Cormwell  I  believe 
was  another  and  I  really  can't  remember  the 
other  names. 

B.  Did  you  have  the  opportunity  to  review 
your  testimony  or  see  a  transcript  of  it? 

K.  No.  I  did  not. 

B.  Do  you  know  any  of  the  results  of  the 
Inspector  General's  investigation? 

K.  Well.  I  know  that  I  asked  to  talk  to 
these  men  and  I  talked  to  them  Informally 
at  first  and  then  I  .  .  .  evidently  what  I 
said  they  wanted  to  check  out,  so  they  asked 
me  to  come  back  and  put  it  all  on  tape  .  .  . 
so  I  did  and  I  testified  for  3  or  4  hours  .  .  . 
quite  a  long  time  and  everything  I  said  was 
taped.  On  the  basis  of  what  I  said,  an  in- 
vestigation was  begun  which  resulted  In  the 
firing  of  two  people. 

B.  Who  were  they? 

K.  Number  one  was  Bob  Rawson  who  was 
at  that  time  I  C^rps  Coordinator  in  Danang. 
And  the  other  one  was  Paul  Helblng,  who 
was  at  that  time,  when  he  was  fired,  director 
of  Oolden  Gate  U.S.O. 

B.  Where's  Golden  Gate  U.S.O.? 

K.  In  Dan*ng.  I  spent  part  of  my  18- 
month  totir  in  Danang. 

B.  Was  there  a  subaequent  Investigation 
by  the  Criminal  Investigations  Division  of 
the  Army? 

K.  Tes  there  was.  I  don't  know  who  asked 
for  this,  or  whether  the  IG  turned  over  their 
material  to  CID.  I  don't  know  that  .  .  .  but 
the  next  thing  I  knew  the  CID  was  In  on  it 
...  or  had  taken  it  over  .  .  .  and  they  were 
conducting  their  Investigation  and  I  was 
called  in  to  testify  at  this  also. 

B.  Tou  testified  before  a  CID  board? 

K.  WeU.  investigators  for  a  CID  board. 
They  did  not  tape  it  ...  to  my  knowledge 
...  it  was  supposedly  Informal  testimony. 

B.  How  many  CID  investigators  have  been 
In  Vietnam  looking  into  the  U.S.O.? 

K.  Tou  mean  this  current  one? 

B.  Tes. 

K.  I  have  no  idea  how  many  men  they 
have  on  this. 

B.  Have  there  been  Department  of  Defense 
personnel  Investigating? 

K.  Tes.  After  leaving  Vietncun.  I  knew  the 
CID  was  handling  it  ...  I  received  a  letter 
from  a  friend  who  also  is  a  U.S.O.  profes- 
sional staff  member  and  in  this  letter  he  said 
that  11  men  had  arrived  there  from  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  investigate  .  .  .  now 
whether  they're  CID  or  not,  I  don't  know. 

B.  Has  the  U.8.O.  to  your  knowledge 
started  any  investigation  at  all? 

K.  Tea.  They  were  forced  into  It,  I  believe. 
When  Mr.  Richard  Shlreman  (USN  Obtain, 
retired)  returned  for  the  national  convention 
In  Boston  which  was  held  March  10.  he  mvuSt 
have  let  the  big  boys  in  New  Tork  know  that 
there  was  big  trouble  in  Vietnam  because 
shortly  thereafter  .  .  .  two  U.8.O.  lawyers,  one 
of  them  called  Jerry  Levlan.  I  dont  know  the 
other's  name  .  .  .  and  some  other  men  from 
UjB.O.  were  sent  to  Investigate  .  .  .  whatever 
...  I  don't  know  if  tt  was  the  corruption 
or  the  personnel  problem. 

B.  Has  anyone  been  fired  In  UJ9.0.  since 
you  first  talked  to  the  IG  ofllce? 

K.  Tes.  Bob  Rawson  and  Paul  Helblng. 

B.  Would  you  tell  me  in  Bome  detail  what 
you  underatand  that  ISi.  Rawson  was  doing 
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while  he  was  in  this  position  of  reqranslblUty 
with  UB.O.  in  I  Corps. 
K.  WeU.  he  was  a  Uttle  dlcUt<Mr  in  I  Oorpa. 
He  had  complete  authority  to  run  every- 
thing .  .  .  there  were  five  UJ9.0  installations 
in  Danang  as  weU  as  one  In  Chulal  .  .  .  they 
needed  someone  up  North  there  to  run  the 
show  because  obviously  the  people  In  Saigon 
couldnt.  you  know  ...  It  would  make  their 
job  easier  to  do  this.  He  was  in  Daiumg  3  or 
4  years  .  .  .  quite  a  while  ...  he  had  more 
than  1  tour  there.  Now.  I  had  heard  many 
stories  from  the  day  I  got  to  Vietnam  about 
things  that  be  was  Involved  in,  l.e.  selling 
UB.O.  vehicles  on  the  black  marlcet. 
B.  What  kind  of  vehicles? 
K.  U.S.O.  vehicles  ...  I  dont  know  .  .  . 
B.  Trucks? 

K.  Tes.  Scouts,  this  type  of  vehicle. 
B.  How    many    vehicles    would   a    typical 
U.S.O.  Installation  have? 

K.  The  three  big  clubs  we  had  In  Danang 
would  have  maybe  foiir  vehicles  In  each  club 
and  our  coffee  loimges  woiUd  have  one. 

B.  And  he  sold,  apparently,  from  what 
you've  heard,  some  of  the  vehicles  on  the 
black  market? 

K.  Tes.  And  I  also  heard  that  he  had  sold 
air  conditioners  on  the  black  market. 

B.  How  many  air  conditioners  would  a  typi- 
cal UB.O.  ...  for  Intsance  a  coffee  bouse, 
have? 

K.  Well,  the  coffee  houses  were  small.  They 
dldnt  have  any  .  .  .  but  the  three  big  clubs 
have  a  lot.  We'd  have  maybe  4.  6. 6  depending 
on  how  many  are  broken  down  at  the  time 
and  this  sort  of  thing  .  .  .  but.  anywhere  be- 
tween 4  and  7.  $500  or  $600  air-condltloners. 
B.  Were  you  ever  told  by  a  staff  Sgt.  Lloyd 
Handy  about  the  sale  of  alr-oondltloners  on 
the  black  market  by  Mr.  Rawson? 

K.  Tes.  I  was.  Handy  worited  for  Oolden 
Gate  he  was  a  GI  staff  aid  at  Oolden  Gate 
U.S.O.  In  Danang  and  he  was  very  open  about 
his  little  activities  and  he  got  himself  Into 
some  trouble,  though  ...  I  don't  know  If  it 
was  CID  .  .  .  but  he  was  prosecuted  for  some- 
thing because  he  was  always  mawring  around 
trying  to  make  some  money  .  .  .  and  he  told 
me  once  a  story  about  how  he  and  Bob  had 
gotten  11  alr-oondltioners  and  they  sold  them 
on  the  black  □uu'ket. 

B.  How  often  would  you  be  told  about  in- 
stances of  Mr.  Rawson  selling  material  on 
the... 

K.  Often.  People  who  worked  for  U.S.O. 
talked  about  these  things.  I  remember  oat 
Instance  about  cigarettes  and  this  I  was  in- 
volved In  Isecause  I  went  with  some  other 
girls  downtown  to  the  one  and  only  decent 
restaurant  in  Danang  called  the  Select  Club. 
A  French  restaurant,  which  is  a  local  Viet- 
namese restaurant  on  an  economy  run  by  a 
French  man.  And  I  noticed  when  one  of  the 
girls  .  .  .  mtlered  a  pack  of  cigaiwttee  becaiise 
she'd  run  out  and  the  cigarettes  that  came 
to  hw  .  .  .  that  they  brought  to  her  .  .  .  were 
U.S.O.  cigarettes  and  how  I  knew  that  was  be- 
cause on  the  back  of  aU  cigarettes  you  re- 
ceived gift  certificates  from  Winston  or  Salem 
or  one  of  these  different  companies  In  the 
States  .  .  .  but  they're  not  for  sale  .  .  .  they're 
to  be  given  to  the  GIs  free  from  the  UJ9.0. 
club  and  on  the  back  there's  a  Uttle  paper 
on  the  iMhck  of  every  pack  of  these  cigarettes 
■aylng  "Donated  by  the  VFW,  Lodge  Number 
such  and  such,  OkIab«na  City,  not  for 
•ale  ...  for  free  distribution  only".  Only 
UB.O.'s  get  these.  Now  we  had  Invoices.  I 
remember,  I'd  heard  about  one  girl  who  took 
care  of  the  cigarettes  Invoices  that  we  were 
•upposed  to  acknowledge  when  we  receive  aU 
these  cigarettes  and  one  time  this  girl  had 
gotten  a  letter  from  one  of  the  cigarette  com- 
panies, saying,  look  we  sent  you  people 
$10,000  worth  of  cigarettes,  have  you  gotten 
them  or  haven't  you  .  .  .  and  we  know  that 
they  came  in. 
B.  What  kind  of  dgarettee  were  they? 
K.  I  cant  remember  whether  it  was  Win- 
ston or  Salem,  but  it  was  one  of  the  big  name 


brands.  But.  they  did  check  up  on  It  and 
evidently  they  did  arrive  at  the  r^wmwg 
Airport  but  they  were  fUtered  downtown  to 
the  local  black  market  Instead  of  to  the 
va.O.  clubs  . . .  and  this  sort  of  thing  Is  just 
very  common. 

B.  Did  Mr.  Rawson  have  direct  raspon- 
stbUlty  for  the  receipt  of  these  Items? 

K.  Mr.  Bawaon  controlled  everything  In 
Danang. 

FUDAT,  APUL  14,  1ST3 

B.  M  OK,  let's  just  go  through  this  again. 
My  name  is  Bill  Broydrlck  and  I  am  with 
Congressman  Les  Aspln  who  Is  a  member 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
the  Congressman  has  aaked  me  to  undertake 
a  prellnUnary  Investigation  of  the  USO  par- 
ticularly in  South  Vietnam.  OK? 

M.  Uh  huh. 

B.  Ill  keep  recording  this  conversation 
and  do  you  have  any  objections  to  that? 

M.  No,  not  at  aU. 

B.  OK,  you  know  that  I  am  tape  recording 
you. 

M.  I  sure  do. 

B.  OK.  fine.  Where  did  you  work  with  the 
USO? 

M.  Oh,  weU,  I  spent, 

B.  If  you  could  speak  a  Uttle  bit  slowly 

M.  I  spent  18  months  USO  in  South  Vlet- 


B.  OK.  At  the  .  .  .  did  you  ever  hear 
rumors  or  stories  about  wrongdoing  on  the 
part  of  anyone  of  the  staff? 

M.  WeU,  I'U  teU  you  I  did.  I  was  talking  and 
I  have  talked  to  USO  personnel  in  Vietnam 
about   this.   Everything  that  I   know   con- 
cerning this  is  hearsy.  I  have  absolutely  no 
proof  to  back  anything  up. 
B.  What  personnel  told  you  these  stories? 
M.  Well.  I  heard  conversations.  I  overheard 
conversations  at  a  USO  club. 
B.  Between 

M.  And  I  was  aware  -ot  things  disappear- 
ing .  .  .  things  like  air  conditioners  and  ply- 
wood and  this  sort  of  thing. 

B.  Now,  how  many  air  conditioners  were 
you  aware  of  were  disappearing? 

M.  WeU,  I  think  2  for  sure.  Like  there  never 

was   any   explanation,   you   know,  aU  of  a 

sudden  these  things  would  just  disappear. 

B.  Who  would  you  ask  for  an  explanation 

for  this  stuff? 

M.   I  would  ask  the  club  director,  Bob 
Rawson. 
B.  And  what  would  Bob  Rawson  say? 
M.   Well,   there   was   always   soote   vague 
answer — he  dldnt  know  or  something  like 
thU.  Now 

B.  What  do  you  think  happened  to  the  air 
condltlonara? 
M.  WeU,  I  think  they  were  probably  sold. 
B.  Where? 

M   WeU,  either  on  the  black  market  or  to 
use  for  trading  .  .  .  trade  an  air  conditioner 
for  something  else. 
B.  With  whom? 

M.  Often  times,  it  was  done  with  US  per- 
sonnel. 
B.  With  US  personnel. 
M.  Uh  huh. 

B.  With  mUltary  or  clvUlan  personnel? 
M.  Both. 

B.  I  see.  Was  this  legal  to  trade  this  stuff 
around? 

M.  WeU,  of  course  not.  Tou  see,  USO  was 
funded  through  the  United  Fimd,  and  this 
was  something  that  the  American  public  tiad 
paid  for. 

B.  What  would  Rawson  trade  stuff?  I 
mean,  did  you  ever  hear  of  an  air  conditioner 
he  traded  for? 

M.  No.  I  would  just  aU  of  a  sudden.  Td 
walk  In  the  room  and  2  new  air  conditioners 
would  be  gone  and  I  have  abaolutely  no 
proof  that  he  traded  It  or  anything  else.  It 
was  gone. 

B.  Do  you  think  it  was  more  likely  that  he 
traded  It  or  sold  it  on  the  black  market? 
BC  I  dont  know. 


B.  But  both  are  posslbUltles? 
M.  Tes. 

B.  OK.  now  what  was  this  about  plywood? 
M.  WeU.  like  the  USO  Club  at  ...  we 
were    trying    to   reflnlsh.    It   had    been    an 
old  mess  hall   and  one  of  the  other  girls 
was  In  charge  and  she  ooUected  some  ply- 
wood and  she  told  me  that  she  was  going 
to   trade   this   off.   I   dont   know    whether 
because  about  that  time  I  left. 
B.  What  was  the  other  girl's  name? 
M.  Her  name  was  .  .  . 
B.  How  do  you  speU  that,  do  you  happen 
to  know? 
M.  .  .  . 

B.  Where  is  she  now? 

M.  The  last  I  heard  it,  she  was  in  Cali- 
fornia now.  Her  home  Is  In  Houston.  Tou  can 
find  out  her  name  and  address  through  the 
USO  ofllce  In  New  Tork. 

B.  OIL  I  dont  know  If  the  USO  office  Is 
doing  any  handstands  about  this  whole 
thing. 

M.  But  I  know  one  time  she  did  call  An- 
derson to  come  up  to  Danang  to  discuss  this 
problem  with  .  .  . 
B.  Which  problem? 

M.  Concerning  the  black  market  activities. 
B.  What  did  Sam  Anderson  do? 
M.  Well,  nothing. 

B.  So  this,  her  name  again  is  . . .  made  Sam 
Anderson  who  was  then  in  charge  of  the 
executive  office   in   Saigon,   she  made   hUn 
aware  of  the  problem? 
M.  Tes. 

B.  What  did  he  do? 

M.  I  don't  know  anything  about  It.  I  just 
know  he  went  up  there  and  she  said  that 
she  thought  Bob  Rawson  was  selling  stuff  on 
the  black  market  and  obviously  she  had  no 
proof  and  you  see,  the  whole  thing  boils 
down  to  when  I  moved  to  Saigon  I  was  reaUy 
quite  concerned  about  things  I  had  heard 
and  things  I  had  otMerved  through  being 
over  there  and  I  had  a  long  talk  with  Mr. 
Richard  Shireman,  who  is  the  executive  di- 
rector over  there  now,  und  he  told  me  that 
unless  I  came  to  him  with  proof,  that  noth- 
ing can  be  done  and  that  I  should  be  very 
careful  about  what  I  said  because  you  cant 
go  and  acciise  people  with  stealing  which 
is  true  and  that  I  was  in  danger  of  being  sued 
for  slander. 
B.  That's  what  Mr.  Shlreman  told  you? 
M.  Tee. 

B.  So  he  told  you  rather  than  come  to  him 
with  rumors  or  stisplcions.  that  you  had 
about  Individuals,  it  would  be  better  to  just 
keep  quiet. 

M.  Well,  he  said  that  it  did  no  good  to  come 
to  him  and  I  think  he  was  most  concerned 
about  the  situation,  at  least  be  appeared 
to  be. 

B.  Tou  dont  have  any  suspicions  or  have 
heard  anything  that  Captain  Shlreman  Is 
involved  in  any  wrongdoing? 
M.  No. 

B.  OK.  Now.  what  was  the  result  of  Sam 
Anderson's  visit  to  Danang? 
M.  As  far  as  I  know,  abacdutely  nothing. 
B.  So  he  did  nothing  then? 
M.  I  dont  know  whether  he.  maybe  he 
dldnt  find  proof,  he  may  have  had  very  good 
reasons  for  doing  nothing.  I  don't  know,  but 
I  know  this  girl. 

B.  This    was    the    black    marketing    In 
general? 
M.  Tes.  Just  things  in  general. 
B.  What's  your  overall  evaluation  of  An- 
derson  and  this  whole  thing? 

M.  WeU.  I  think  It's  rather  apathetic  .  .  . 
he  just  .  .  .  because  I  have  no  .  .  .  weU,  like 
one  time  I  was  talking  to  him  and  he  said 
that  I  had  a  bad  attitude  because  that 
a  lot  of  good  had  been  done  through  USO 
and  in  order  to  accomplish  this  you  had 
to  put  up  with  these  people  It's  very  hard 
to  get. 
B.  Put  up  with  what  people? 
M.  WeU,  people  who  were  really  no  good. 
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B.  And  Andenon  uld  that  you  l^e  to 
Mcept  th*  crooks  tlttt  go  along  wim  the 

U.  Tm.  It's  not  Just  th*  erooka  tb  ft  this 
may  exist  but  It  was  hard  to  get  p«  pi«  to 
work  In  Vletaam  and 

B.  Tou'd  hare  to   expect  what 
the  people  to  be  dishonest. 

M.  Tea,  and  we  weren't  eren  dlsAwring 
IndlTlduals.  It  was  Just  the  wb<de  aftltude 
which  was  so  appalled. 

B.  So  Anderson's  attitude  was  thai  U80 
Is  basleaUy  good  and  you  have  to 
a  little  bit  of  corruption? 

M.  Tea,  and  that  otherwise  It  was 
the  public  Image  and  If  something 
In  public  that  they  would  think  about 
instead  of  thinking  about  the  good  tha^ 
been  done. 

B.  Do  you  agree  with  Anderson  about^hls? 

U.  No.  I  dont. 

B.  How  did  he  tolerate  this  certain  adount 
of  corruption? 

II.  Well,  I  dont  know  about  the  co  rup- 
tlon  because  I  never  discussed  this. 

B.  What  did  he  tolerate  then? 

M.  Well,  I  think  It  was  just  the  att  tude 
because  I  went  In  one  time  and  I  said  look 
Bob  Rawaon  up  there  has  been  taklx  %  all 
these  packages  that  have  been  sent  t  i  the 
OIs  taking  them  home  and  eating  ^  them 
himself  and  I  said  I  think  this  to  wro  «.  If 
I  had  gone  to  the  trouble  to  bake  some 
cookies  for  some  OI  out  In  the  field  I  x  the 
rain  and  the  mud,  I'd  hate  to  kno«  that 
that  slob  was  down  In  his  vUla  eating  them 
and  I  said  that  this  to  wrong  and  s  far 
as  I  know  he  never  even  mentlonedjlt  to 
him.  It  certainly  dldnt  stop. 

B.  So  he  was  stealing  stuff? 

U.  WeU,  you  know  It  sounds  trlvto  ^  talk 
about  care  packages. 

B.  Tea,  but  It  to  important  to  the  bis. 

M.  And  some  of  them  were  very  nlc4  —can 
pound  hams  and  salamls  and  really  nice 
thlnga— and  thto  slob  would  go  In  th«^  and 
help  himself. 

B.  Isee. 

M.  Thto  oould  get  serious  about  thli  and 
he  dldnt  seem  to  get  really  too  com  emed 
about  It. 


ISRAELI  INDEPENDENCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Ui 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the 
man  from  New  York  (Mr.  Podi 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Israel's  Independence  day  accorc 
the  Hebrew  calendar.  Today  is 
Israel  celebrates  her  battles  of  the  past, 
fought  and  won. 

Today  is  the  day  the  people  of  :  srael 
look  ahead  to  the  challenges  of  tt  e  fu- 
ture, to  the  problems  they  must  fao  i  and 
overcome  if  they  are  to  win  their  a  xug- 
gle  for  survived.  J 

What  are  those  challenges?  Foi  one. 
the  successful  absorption  of  new  I  nmi- 
grants  whose  backgrounds,  lifestyle  i  and 
beliefs  are  in  marked  contrast  to  pi  isent 
Israeli  norms.  I 

The  people  of  that  small  besoged 
country  have  girded  their  belts.  They 
have  declared  their  resolve  to  welopme 
the  newcomers,  and  have  drawn  up  nans 
to  open  their  own  homes  if  necea  lary 
until  more  Immigrant  housing  cai  be 
built. 

Oaps  challenge  Israel's  social  si  uc- 
ture — the  gap  between  the  poor  and  the 
successful,  between  different  rellg  ous 
factions.  Increasing  contamination  oi  Is- 
raeli youth  with  the  Western 


like  drugs  and  delinquency  pose  addi- 
tional problems. 

And  the  shadows  of  Soviet  Ifig's  in 
Iraq.  SAM  mlssUes  in  Egypt,  terrorist 
rockets  from  Russian  rock^  laimchers, 
bought  with  Peking  money — these  clouds 
are  ever  present. 

But  Israel's  Oovemment  and  citizenry 
have  taken  new  and  old  problems  in 
stride. 

They  have  decreased  their  military  ex- 
penditures in  favor  of  Increasing  poverty 
programs  and  welfare  spending.  They 
have  encouraged  tolerance  of  all  beliefs 
and  opinions.  'They  have  promoted  gov- 
ernmental resjKossiveness. 

And  they  will  solve  their  problems. 
They  have  shown  in  the  past  24  years 
that  they  can  tackle  even  the  toughest 
challenges  for  one  reason:  They  care. 

Jews  have  cared  for  centuries — about 
oppression,  disease,  civil  rights,  honesty, 
beauty,  and  morality.  As  bad  as  the  situ- 
ation might  be— and  it  has  been  very  bad 
innumerable  times — Jews  never  lost  their 
.capacity  for  caring  and  trying. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  the  reason  our 
great  Nation  should  learn  from  Israel  on 
this  her  24th  birthday:  We  must  care- 
about  the  plight  of  mankind,  ecological 
ruin,  the  equality  of  people  of  all  colors 
and  all  beliefs,  and  sharing  of  our  re- 
sources and  wealth  among  all  our  citl- 
sens.  We  can  solve  our  problems  only  if 
we  care;  for  once  we  have  stopped  car- 
ing and  have  given  in  to  apathy,  we  have 
no  chance.    

PROPOSED  SUPERSEDINQ  AGREE- 
MENT FOR  COOPERATION  BE- 
TWEEN THE  GOVERNMENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE 
GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  REPUBLIC 
OF  CHINA  CONCERNING  CIVIL 
USES  OF  ATOMIC  ENERGY 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  HounxLO)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Agree- 
ments for  Cooperation  of  the  Joint  C(Kn- 
mittee  on  Atomic  Energy,  I  wish  to  ad- 
vise my  colleagues  that  in  compliance 
with  section  123c  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  on  April  5,  1972,  sub- 
mitted to  the  Joint  Committee  on  At<»nic 
Energy  a  "Proposed  Superseding  Agree- 
ment for  Cooperation  Between  the  Oov- 
emment of  the  United  States  and  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  China 
Concerning  Civil  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy." 
The  At(Nnic  Energy  Act  requires  that 
such  an  agreement  lie  before  the  Joint 
Committee  for  30  days  while  Congress  Is 
in  session  before  becoming  elTective. 

The  new  agreement  pertains  to  both 
power  generation  and  research  applica- 
tions of  atomic  energy  and  supersedes  the 
research  only  type  of  agreement  which 
has  been  in  effect  since  1955.  Under  this 
agreement,  authority  will  be  provided  for 
the  export  to  the  Republic  of  China  of 
two  nuclear  power  reactors  as  well  as 
the  providing  of  enriched  uranium  fuel 
for  those  reactors. 

The  proposed  agreement  takes  the 
form  consistent  with  those  used  in  other 


dual  purpose  agreements  and  reflects  the 
passage  of  the  Private  Ownership  of  ^le- 
dal  Nudew  Materials  Act  of  1984.  Pro- 
vlslan  Is  also  made  for  the  indication 
of  safeguards  to  assure  the  peaceful  uses 
of  nuclear  materials  through  the  later- 
national  Atomic  Energy  Agency  punu- 
ant  to  a  trilateral  agreement  between 
that  Agency  and  the  two  countries  exe- 
cuted in  1964  and  supplanted  by  the  new 
agreement  signed  on  December  6,  1971. 

In  keeidng  with  the  general  practice  of 
the  Joint  Committee.  I  asked  that  there 
be  Included  in  the  Rbcoio  for  the  infor- 
mation of  Interested  Monbers  of  the 
Congress  the  text  of  the  proposed  agree- 
ment together  with  supporting  corre- 
spondenpe. 

UjB.  Atomic  Bmxbot  OoMMnsioir. 

WaaMngton.  D.O.,  April  4,  tm. 
Hon.  John  O.  PASToas, 

Chairman.  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy, Congreu  of  the  United  Statet. 

DxAB  SsMATOB  P«STOBx:  Pursusnt  to  Sec- 
tion laSc  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1B54, 
as  amended,  copies  of  the  following  are  sub- 
mltfted  with  thU  latter: 

a.  a  proposed  superseding  "Agreement  for 
Cooperation  Between  the  Oovemment  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Oovem- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  Oblna  Concerning 
Civil  Usee  of  Atomic  Xnergy; " 

b.  a  letter  from  the  Commlasloo  to  the 
President  recommending  approval  of  the 
Agreement;  and 

c.  a  memorandum  from  the  President  con- 
taining hto  determination  that  its  perform- 
ance wiU  promote  and  will  not  constitute  an 
unreasonable  risk  to  the  conmion  defense 
and  security  and  approving  the  Agreement 
and  authorizing  its  execution. 

The  Agreement  pertains  to  power  as  well 
as  to  research  applications  of  atomic  energy. 
It  will  supersede  the  current  research  type 
of  A^eement  for  Cooperation,  which  has 
bem  In  effect  slnoe  1956.  The  principal  pur- 
poee  cC  the  new  Agreement  to  to  permit  the 
export  of  two  power  reactors  tram  the  United 
States  and  to  permit  the  long-term  sv.pply 
of  enriched  uraniiui  fuel.  The  reactors  are 
identified  in  the  appendix  to  the  Agreement, 
they  are  schediiled  for  operation  in  1876  and 
1978.  Ihe  adjusted  net  q\iantity  of  U-236  re- 
quired to  fuel  them  over  the  thirty  year  term 
ot  the  Agreement  to  calculated  to  be  23.300 
kUograms. 

As  mentioned  above,  the  scope  of  the 
Agreement  accommodates  both  research  and 
power  applications  of  atomic  energy,  and  Its 
term  to  thirty  years.  Other  significant  fea- 
t\ues.  which  are  set  forth  below,  are  sub- 
stantlaUy  similar  to  those  of  other  long-term 
Agreements  for  Cooperation,  for  example, 
those  concluded  with  Austria,  Finland, 
Japan,  and  Sweden. 

Article  VI  permits  arrangements  for  the 
transfer  of  special  nuclear  material  to  be 
made  directly  between  authorised  persons 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  SUtes 
and  the  Republic  of  China  and  also  between 
authoriaed  persons  of  one  country  and  the 
Oovernment  of  the  other  country. 

Article  Vn  sets  forth  the  fuel  supply 
undertakings  of  the  United  States.  The 
article  accords  with  the  policy  followed  in 
other  Agreements  for  Cooperation  concluded 
In  recent  years.  It  does  not  reflect  the  Com- 
mission's revised  supply  policy  announced  In 
June  1071 — whereby  no  firm  supply  assur- 
ance occurs  until  the  execution  of  a  specific 
contract — since  negotiations  with  the  Re- 
pubUc  of  China  were  begun  weU  in  advance 
of  that  policy  revision. 

As  in  similar  Agreements  for  Cooperation, 
Article  vn  provides  that  toll  enrichment  will 
be  the  normal  method  of  supplying  fuel  for 
the  two  power  reactor  projects:  sale  to  pos- 
sible   if    the    parties    so    agree.    Knrlched 
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uranium  required  for  fueling  research,  mate- 
rlato-testing  and  experimental  reactors  will 
be  transferred  under  agreed  terms  and  con- 
ditions. In  the  event  of  transfer  of  title  to 
such  research  material,  the  United  States 
bsa  the  option  of  limiting  supply  arrange- 
ment to  provision  of  toll  enrichment  serv- 
ices. 

Paragraph  C  of  Article  VII  Indicates  ex- 
pressly that  the  Commission  may  transfer  to 
s  person  or  persons  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  Oovemment  such  of  its 
responsibilities  with  respect  to  the  supply  of 
special  nuclear  material,  Including  the  pro- 
vtolon  of  enrichment  services,  as  the  Com- 
mission deems  desirable.  Thto  provtolon  cor- 
responds to  a  like  provtolon  In  the  1970 
Amendment  to  the  Swedish  Agreement  for 
Cooperation. 

Article  vm  establishes  terms'  and  condi- 
tions governing  material  supply.  These  are 
common  to  other  recent  similar  agreement 
snd  Include  the  following: 

(1)  Prices  for  enriched  uranium  and  ad- 
vance delivery  notices  will  be  comparable  to 
those  applicable  to  domestic  customers. 

(a)  Uranliun  fuel  may  be  enriched  to 
greater  than  30%  In  the  Isotope  U-335  when 
technically  or  economically  Justified. 

(3)  Fuel  reprocessing  may  be  undertaken 
In  facilities  aoosptable  to  Isotb  partiea  upon 
a  Joint  determination  that  safeguards  may 
be  effectively  i4>plled. 

(4)  With  respect  to  spectol  nuclear  mate- 
rial produced  through  the  use  of  material 
supplied  by  the  United  States  to  the  Repub- 
lic of  China,  transfer  of  such  produced  mate- 
rial from  China  to  any  other  nation  or  group 
of  nations  will  be  subject  to  Commission 
approval. 

Article  IX  establishes  the  overall  adjusted 
net  celling  governing  U-236  transfers.  Thto 
celling  Is  32.460  kilograms,  comprised  of  the 
32.200  kilograms  allocated  for  the  two  power 
projects  and  350  kUograms  for  research  and 
other  jjurpoees  permitted  under  the  Agree- 
ment. The  celling  quantity  requires  a  rela- 
tively minor  amount  of  separative  work  (ap- 
proximately 4.3  million  separative  work 
unite).  These  requirements,  together  with 
commitments  under  existing  Agreements  for 
Cooperation  as  well  as  actual  and  anticipated 
enrichment  requirements  for  domestic  power 
reactors  which  will  become  operational  In 
the  same  time  period  as  the  Chinese  proj- 
ecto,  Is  within  the  capability  of  our  existing 
faculties  to  supply  on  a  continuing  basto. 

Article  X,  in  conformity  with  the  stand- 
ard formulation  used  In  other  Agreements 
for  Cooperation,  contains  China's  "peaceful 
uses"  guarantee  respecting  material,  equip- 
ment and  devices  transferred  under  the 
Agreement,  Including  special  nuclear  mate- 
rial produced  through  their  use. 

Article  XI  continues  the  comprehensive 
safeguards  rights  of  the  United  States  estab- 
lished In  the  current  Agreement  for  Coopera- 
tion. 

Article  xn  provides  that  safeguards  re- 
sponsibilities respecting  materlato,  equip- 
ment and  faculties  transferred  under  the  bi- 
lateral wUl  continue  to  be  exercised  by  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  pur- 
suant to  the  trUateral  safeguards  transfer 
agreement  signed  by  the  parties  and  the 
Agency  in  1964,  as  it  may  be  amended  or 
supplanted  by  a  new  trUateral  agreement. 
The  trUateral  agreement  was  supplanted  by 
a  new  trUateral  signed  on  December  6,  1971. 
The  article  also  permits  exercise  of  Agency 
safeguards  responslbUltles  as  may  be  pro- 
vided in  an  agreement  between  the  Agency 
and  the  Republic  of  China  pursuant  to  the 
Treaty  on  the  Non-ProUferatlon  of  Nuclear 
Wei^Mns.  Such  alternative  approach  to  simi- 
lar to  the  one  followed  in  the  1970  Swedlah 
Amendment.  Aa  in  that  case.  United  States 
safeguards  righta  wUl  be  suqiended  during 
the  time  and  to  the  extent  the  United  States 
agrees  that  the  need  to  exercise  such  rights 
to  satisfied  by  a  aafeguards  agreement  as  con- 
templated in  the  article. 


The  Agreement  wiU  enter  into  force  on 
the  date  on  which  each  Oovemment  shall 
have  received  from  the  other  Oovemment 
written  notification  that  It  has  conq>lldd 
with  all  sUtutory  and  constitutional  require- 
ments for  entry  Into  force. 
Sincerely, 

Jakxs  R.  SCHIXSnfOBB. 

Chairman. 

UJB.  ATomc  Knxsot  ComnsaiON, 
Wathington,  D.C..  January  28, 1972. 
ThePacamnrr, 
The  WhUe  House. 

DBAS  Ma.  PaiBmxMT:  Enclosed  to  a  proposed 
superseding  "Agreement  for  Cooperation  Be- 
tween the  Oovemment  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Oovemment  oC  the  Re- 
public of  China  Concerning  CivU  Uses  of 
Atomic  Energy."  Tlie  Agreement  has  been  ne- 
gotiated by  the  Atemlo  Energy  Commlasloo 
and  the  Department  of  State  pursuant  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Aot  of  1964,  as  amended.  With 
the  Department's  support,  the  Commission 
reoommends  that  you  approve  the  proposed 
Agreemrant,  determine  that  its  performance 
wlU  promote  and  wlU  not  ccmstltute  an  un- 
reasonable  risk  to  the  common  defense  and 
seciuity,  and  authorize  its  execution. 

The  proposed  Agreement  pwtains  to  power 
as  weU  as  research  ^plications  at  atomic 
energy.  It  to  one  of  those  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  the  Commission  expected 
to  conclude  pursuant  to  negotiatioos  already 
underway,  as  referred  to  In  the  Commission's 
Statement  on  Uranium  Enrichment  S«noes 
of  June  8,  1971.  The  Agreement  would  txuptx- 
sede  the  ctarent  research  type  at  Agreement, 
whioh  has  bsen  in  effect  since  1966  and  to 
scheduled  to  expire  In  1974.  The  principal 
purpose  of  the  {Mx^poeed  Agreement  to  to  pw- 
mlt  tb»  export  of  two  power  reactors  from 
the  United  States  and  to  permit  the  long- 
term  supply  of  enriched  uranium  fuM  for 
these  reactors,  as  Identified  in  the  appendix 
to  the  Agreement.  "Hieee  reactors  are  sched- 
uled for  operation  In  1976  and  1978.  The  ad- 
justed net  quantity  of  U-236  required  to  fuel 
them  over  the  term  of  the  Agreement  If  cal- 
culated to  be  22,200  kUograma. 

As  mentloncid  above,  the  scope  of  the 
Agreement  would  accommodate  both  re- 
search and  power  applications  of  atomic 
energy.  Pursuant  to  Article  XV,  ite  term 
would  be  thirty  years.  Other  significant  fea- 
tures, which  are  set  forth  below,  are  sub- 
stantlaUy  simUar  to  those  of  other  long- 
term  Agreements  for  Co<^>eratlon,  for  ex- 
ample thoee  concluded  with  Austria,  Pinland, 
Japan,  and  Sweden. 

Article  VI  would  permit  arrangements  for 
the  transfer  of  special  nuclear  material  to 
be  made  directly  between  authorized  persons 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Republic  of  China  and  also  between 
authorized  persons  of  one  country  and  the 
Oovemment  of  the  other  coimtry. 

Article  VII  relates  to  the  fuel  supply  imder- 
taklngs  of  the  United  Statea.  Aocordlng  to 
the  standard  i^proach  in  recent  long-term 
power  Agreements,  toll  enrichment  would 
be  the  normal  method  of  supplying  fuel  for 
the  power  projects  Identified  in  the  Agree- 
ment's appendix;  sale  would  be  possible 
If  the  parties  so  agree,  ttirlohed  uranlimi 
required  for  fueling  rssearch,  materlato-test- 
Ing  and  experimental  reactors  would  be 
transferred  under  agreed  terms  and  condi- 
tions. As  to  oonunon  to  other  long-term 
Agreements,  in  the  event  of  transfer  of  title 
to  such  research  material,  the  United  Statea 
would  have  the  option  of  limiting  svq>ply 
arrangements  to  provtolon  of  tcfll  enrtoh- 
ment  serrioes.  

Paragraph  C  of  Article  vn  woiUd  indicate 
expressly  that  the  Conuntoslon  may  transfer 
to  a  person  or  persons  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  Oovemment  such  of 
iU  reqmnsUiUlUes  with  req;>ect  to  the  sup- 
ply of  q>ecial  nuclear  material,  including 
the  provtolon  of  enrichment  services,  as  the 
Commission  deems  desirable.  Thto  provtolon 


correqx>nds  to  a  like  provision  in  the  1970 
Amendment  to  the  Swedtoh  Agreement. 

Arti<de  vm  woiUd  establish  terms  and 
oondltlona  governing  material  sun>ly.  These 
are  oonunon  to  other  recent  ■imn»r  sgree- 
menta  and  Include  the  foUowlng: 

(1)  Prices  for  enriched  uranium  and  ad- 
vance delivery  notices  would  be  comparable 
to  those  applicable  to  domestic  customers. 

(2)  Uranium  fuel  may  be  enriched  to 
greater  than  90%  in  the  isotope  U-236  when 
technically  at  economically  Justified. 

(3)  Fuel  reprocessing  may  be  luidertaken 
in  facilities  acceptable  to  both  parties  upon 
a  Joint  determination  that  safegiiards  may 
be  effectively  applied.  Thto  ^proach  has  been 
adopted  In  such  recent  Agreemente  as  those 
with  Argentina,  Austria,  Finland,  Japan,  and 
Sweden. 

(4)  With  respect  to  special  nuclear  ma- 
terial produced  through  the  use  of  material 
supplied  to  Clilna  by  the  United  States, 
transfer  of  such  produced  material  from 
China  to  any  other  nation  or  group  of  na- 
tions would  be  subject  to  Commission  vp- 
proval. 

Article  IX  would  establish  the  overall  ad- 
Justed  net  ceUing  governing  U-236  transfers, 
which  wotQd  be  22,460  kUograms.  Thto  to 
comprised  of  the  22.200  kUograms  aUocated 
for  the  previously  mentioned  power  projects 
and  250  kUograms  for  research  and  other 
piuposes  permitted  under  the  Agreement. 

Article  X,  in  conformity  with  ttie  standard 
formulation  used  In  other  Agreements,  con- 
tains China's  "peaceful  uses"  giuuuntee  re- 
specting material,  equipment  and  devices 
transferred  under  the  Agreement,  Including 
special  nuclear  material  produced  through 
their  \ise. 

Article  XI  would  continue  the  comprehen- 
sive safeguards  rights  of  the  United  States 
establtohed  in  the  current  Agreement. 

Article  xn  provides  that  safeguards  re- 
sponslbUltles respecting  nuiteriato,  equip- 
ment and  faculties  transferred  under  the 
bUateral  would  continue  to  be  exercised  by 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  pur- 
suant to  the  trilateral  safeguards  transfer 
agreement  aigned  by  the  parties  and  the 
Agency  In  1964.  Thto  trUateral  agreement  was 
supplanted  by  a  new  trUateral  signed  on 
December  6,  1971.  The  article  would  also 
permit  exercise  of  Agency  safeguards  reqx>n- 
sibUltles  as  may  be  provided  in  an  agreement 
between  the  Agency  and  the  Republic  of 
China  piusuant  to  the  Treaty  on  the  Non- 
Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons.  Such  al- 
tmnative  approach  to  slmUar  to  the  one  fol- 
lowed in  the  1970  Swedish  Amendment.  As 
in  that  case.  United  States  safeguards  rights 
would  be  suspended  during  the  time  and  to 
the  extent  the  United  States  agrees  that  the 
need  to  exercise  such  righta  to  sattofled  by  a 
safeguards  agieement  as  contemplated  in  tha 
article. 

FoUowlng  your  approval,  determination 
and  authorization,  the  proposed  Agreement 
wlU  be  fomuOIy  executed  by  H>P'oprto.te  au- 
thorities at  the  United  Statea  and  the  Re- 
public of  China.  In  compliance  with  Sec- 
tion 128o  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954, 
as  smended.  the  Agreement  will  be  placed  be- 
fore the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
RespectfuUy  yours, 

(S)  Jamzb  R.  Scrlksinobb, 

Chakrvusn. 

Thx  Whtik  Hottse, 
Washington,  March  22. 1972. 
Memotmndum  for:  Dr.  James  R.  Sehleslnger. 

Chairman,  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Subject:    Proposed  Superseding  Agreement 

f  CHT  Ooop«ratl<m   with  the  Republic  at 

China  Concerning  ClvU  Uses  of  Atomle 

Energy. 

I  have  reTlewed  the  proposed  "Agreement 

for  Cooperation  Between  the  Oovemment  of 

the  United  States  at  America  and  the  Oov- 

enunent  of  the  Bepubllo  of  China  Conoem- 

ing  ClvU  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy,"  iHUch  was 

submitted  for  my  apiMoval  with  the  Atomle 
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■nergy  Oommiatlon's  leCtw  o<  JknuMj 
107a. 

Puniwiit  to  the  prorUtona  of  Section  Iftb 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  lOM,  JM 
amended,  and  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  Atomic  Bnergy  Commlaslon,  I  beret>j  ; 

a.  Approve  the  propoaed  Agreement,  i  Jid 
determine  that  its  performance  will  proa  ate 
and  will  not  constitute  an  unreaaonaMe  i  lak 
to  the  common  defense  and  security  of  ;he 
United  States  of  Amertoa;  and 

b.  Authorize  the  execution  of  the  prop«  led 
Agreement  on  behalf  of  the  OoTemmenI  of 
the  United  States  of  America  by  appTO|  irl- 
ate  authorities  of  the  Department  of  S|at« 
and  the  Atomic  Xnergy  Commlaslon. 

RlCKAKS  Nixo#. 


WHEN    Wni    THE    SOCIAL    SBfTU- 
RTTY   BILL   PASS? 

The  SPEAKESl  pro  tempore.  Unde^  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  St  0«r- 
MAIN )  Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr. 
"When  will  there  be  an  increase  In 
social  security  check?"  That  Is  a  questjcm 
which  every  Congressman  Is  hear  ng 
these  days,  and  It  Is  being  asked  with 
growing  Impatience.  No  wonder.  The  ie- 
lay  In  Cmigress  over  the  social  security 
bill  has  been  unconscionable. 

H.R.  1,  proposing  a  5-percent  incre  ise 
in  benefits  was  introduced  on  the  op  tn- 
ing  day  of  the  92d  Congress,  January  |21, 
1971.  That  was  15  months  ago.  That  \lras 
prior  to  the  4.3-percent  rise  In  the  cost 
of  living  for  1971.  That  was  prior  to  iie 
new  oost-of -living  Increases  this  yea  r — 
moving  so  far  at  an  annual  rate  of  4.9 
percent.  That  was  prior  to  the  iumi  in 
meat  prices  to  the  highest  level  ever. 

Senior  citizens  are  being  forced  to 
emulate  the  patience  of  the  prophet  J  ob. 
From  their  point  of  view  it  looks  eu  if 
Congress  is  poking  along  deliberating  on 
an  increase  that  everyone  should  ki  ow 
was  needed  a  year  ago.  While  the^ir- 
chasing  power  of  senior  citizens'  somal 
security  checks  shrinks  every  day  as  ly- 
ing costs  rise,  it  seems  to  them  that  uie 
Congress  of  the  United  States  has  fir- 
gotten  their  plight  or  Is  unbelievably  a  1- 
lous.  "What  is  happening  to  the  bill?" 
they  want  to  know. 

The  House  of  Representatives  pcussKl 
HJl.  1  last  June  less  than  a  month  afwr 
it  was  reported  out  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  on  May  26.  len 
months  have  gone  by  and  the  bill  is  s  :ill 
under  discussion  In  the  Senate  Final  ice 
Committee.  While  the  talk  goes  on  n  11- 
llons  of  older  Americans  have  to  ti  Im 
their  budgets,  wait  and  wonder  when 

Last  year  the  Senate  held  hearings  on 
July  27  and  29,  and  again  on  Augus ,  2 
and  3.  Then  everything  was  postpoi  ed 
when  the  President  annoimced  the  wa  re- 
price freeze.  At  that  time  he  let  it  be 
known  that  for  fiscal  reasons  he  did  i  tot 
want  action  on  the  welfare  reform  s  tc- 
tion  of  the  social  security  bill. 

As  a  result,  the  Senate  Finance  Co  n- 
mittee  set  the  bill  aside  and  did  not  ti  ke 
it  up  again  until  January  20  of  this  y  ar 
when  hearings  were  resumed.  The  he  ur- 
ings  lasted  through  mid-Febniary.  Smce 
February  17  there  have  been  more  dtan 
30  days  of  executive  sessions.  There  is 
still  no  end  in  sight. 


"Will  we  get  our  increase  by  the  be- 
ginning of  July?",  my  retired  friends  ask. 
Even  if  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
reports  the  bill  out  within  the  next  2 
weeks,  even  if  the  Senate  then  passes  the 
bill  immediately,  even  if  the  conference 
committee  reconciles  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate versions  of  the  bill  with  record  speed, 
and  even  if  the  President  does  not  delay 
in  signing  it,  July  is  now  out  of  the 
question. 

It  takes  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration 3  months  for  mtxsesslng,  after 
the  President's  signature,  before  the 
higher  pajrments  show  up  in  the  monthly 
social  security  chedEs. 

Regrettably,  then,  there  is  no  d^inite 
answer  that  can  be  given  to  any  senior 
citizen  who  wants  to  know  when  he  can 
plan  on  the  increase.  In  my  opinicm  every 
exasperation  and  impatience  with  this 
situation  on  the  part  of  senior  citizens  is 
fuUy  JiKtifled. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  there  should  be  a 
retroactive  payment  provision  in  the 
bill.  Beyond  that,  I  would  like  to  see  the 
Congress  redeem  itself  and  convince  our 
senior  citizens  that  it  has  not  forgotten 
them  by  approvtog  a  truly  satisfactory 
benefit  increase. 

No  impetus  in  this  direction  has  come 
from  the  administration.  In  fact,  in  his 
Older  Americans  message  on  March  23, 
the  President  apparently  endorsed  the 
outdated  5-percent  increase  in  the  15- 
month-old  H.R.  1.  The  Congress  should 
listen  instead  to  the  recommendation  of 
the  employment  and  retirement  section 
of  the  White  House  Conference  on  Aging 
which  called  for  an  immediate  25-percent 
increase  in  social  security  benefits.  That 
recommendation  was  approved  by  the 
whole  omference  of  3,400  delegates  with 
no  dissent.  I  am  sure  they  are  fully  rep- 
resentative of  the  27  million  social  secu- 
rity recipients  waiting  and  waiting  to  see 
what  action  Congress  will  take. 


WEST  GERMANY'S  TREATIES  WITH 
MOSCOW  AND  VIETNAM  WAR 
ESCALA-nON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  (Mr.  Crane) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
events  in  the  war  in  Vietnam  have  im- 
portant implications  elsewhere  that  are 
in  danger  of  being  overlooked.  One  such 
case  is  the  bearing  the  President's  action 
in  authorizing  the  bombings  around 
Haiphong  and  Hanoi  has  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  the  ratification  of  the  Moscow 
and  Warsaw  treaties  now  pending  in  the 
West  German  Bundestag. 

West  German  Chancellor  Willy 
Brandt  has  repeatedly  made  clear  his 
strong  feeUng  that  it  is  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  his  country  to  press  forward  with 
his  Ostpolltik  and  ratification  of  the 
resultant  treaties  while  American  troops 
are  still  in  Europe  and  the  United  States 
is  still  maintaining  her  defense  commit- 
ments there.  The  clear  implication  is 
that  West  Germany  now  has  the  best 
bargaining  position  it  is  ever  likely  to 
have,  because  sooner  or  later  the  United 
States  is  going  to  withdraw  and  Western 


E^lrope  will  then  be  at  the  mercy  of  the 
UjBjBJI.  IMS  has  apparently  been  a 
rather  effective  argument  with  his  Ger- 
man constituency. 

The  President's  recent  acticm  in  Viet- 
nam demonstrates  resoundingly  that  Mr. 
Brandt's  supposition  can  be  faulted  on 
two  counts.  First  of  all.  his  entire  Ost- 
polltik is  founded  on  the  proposltlm  that 
the  Communist  Government  of  the 
U.SBJI.  can  be  trusted  to  keep  treaty 
o(»nmitments  and  to  deal  honorably  in 
its  relations  with  other  nations.  Tet  the 
situation  in  Vietnam  makes  it  abun- 
dantly clear — ^if  new  proof  is  needed — 
that  is  not  the  case.  The  Communists 
cannot  be  trusted.  For  while  President 
Nixon  has  been  preparing  for  a  summit 
conference  to  ease  tensions,  the  Soviets 
have  been  arming  the  North  Vietnamese 
for  a  new  offensive  against  the  South. 
That  is  the  "code  of  honor"  under  which 
their  relations  with  other  nations  are 
conducted. 

Second,  Chancelor  Brandt's  supposi- 
tion regarding  the  reliability  of  U.S.  de- 
fmse  oonunltments  in  Europe  is  belied 
by  our  action  in  Vietnam.  Even  in  Asia, 
which,  historically,  has  always  been  a 
less  important  sphere  of  influence  than 
Euroi}e  insofar  as  our  foreign  policy  is 
concerned — even  in  Asia,  we  are  not 
abandoning  our  allies  and  our  defense 
c(Hnmltments.  If  we  stick  by  our  Asian 
allies  there,  in  the  face  of  all  the  pres- 
sures both  at  home  and  abroad  to  get 
out.  how  much  more  can  Europe  depend 
upon  us  to  keep  our  ccuimiitments  there. 

Chancellor  Brandt's  fears,  or  purported 
fears,  that  we  will  withdraw  from  West- 
em  Europe  and  leave  our  West  German 
ally  "Isolated"  simply  are  not  valid. 
Neither  experience  nor  reason  supports 
any  such  supposition. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  week  of  March  8-15,  I  was  absent 
from  the  House  due  to  pressing  matters 
in  my  congressional  district.  Had  I  been 
present.  I  would  have  voted  "yea"  on  the 
foUowing  roUcalls:  No.  65.  70.  72.  73.  and 
77-82. 

On  April  11.  I  was  absent  from  the 
House  on  official  business  for  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  which  I  am 
a  member.  Had  I  been  present,  I  would 
have  voted  "yea"  on  rollcalls  103-106. 


NORTHERN  IRELAND 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
introducing  a  new  resoluticm  dealing 
with  the  situation  in  Northern  Ireland. 
This  new  resolution  updates  and  expands 
upon  resolutions  introduced  earlier  tbis 
year  by  me  and  by  Senator  Edward  Kkn- 
NxoT.  Senator  Abraham  Ribicoit.  and 
our  colleague  from  New  Y«ic  (Mr. 
Carxt)  .  It  reflects  a  number  of  oondu- 
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sioDS  I  reached  about  the  situation  in 
Northern  Irdand  and  the  course  that 
must  be  pursued  if  peace  and  Irish  unity 
are  to  achieved  there  during  a  recent 
visit  I  made  to  DuUln.  Belfast,  and 
Derry. 

Speoiflcally,  the  new  prtH^osal  I  am  in- 
troducbig  today  differs  from  these 
earlier  resolutions  in  the  following  major 
respects: 

First,  it  caUs  for  all  action  by  the  Unit- 
ed States  Government  regsu'dlng  North- 
em  Ireland  to  be  taken  "in  consultation 
with  the  Govemmoit  of  the  Republic  of 
Irdand." 

Second,  it  recognizes  the  recent  sus- 
pension of  the  so-called  Paillament  of 
Northern  Ireland — the  Stormont — by  the 
Brlti^  as  a  "constructive  step." 

Ililrd.  it  calls  for  immediate  withdraw- 
al of  British  troops  to  their  barracks  and 
a  phased  withdrawal  from  Northern  Ire- 
land to  be  completed  by  a  set  date. 

Fourth,  it  calls  upon  the  Presidoit  to 
press  for  action  not  only  in  direct  talks 
with  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom  but  at  the  United  Nations. 

I  want  to  commoid  this  resolution  to 
my  colleagues  whom  I  know  are  con- 
cerned about  the  strife  in  Northern 
Ireland  and  American  policy  toward  that 
situation.  The  text  of  the  resolution  fol- 
lows: 

CoNcrnoxNT  Resolution 

Whereas  the  continuing  violence  and 
bloodshed  In  Northern  Ireland  Is  a  cause  of 
the  deepest  concern  to  Americans  of  all  faiths 
and  political  persuasions; 

Whereas  the  causes  of  the  present  conflict 
may  be  traced  to  the  systematic  and  dtilb- 
erate  discrimination  In  housing,  employ- 
ment, poUtlcal  representation,  and  educa- 
tional opportunities  practiced  by  the  govern- 
mental authorttlea  of  Northern  Ireland 
against  the  minority  there; 

Whereas  the  Governments  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  of  Northern  Ireland  have 
failed  to  end  the  bloodshed  and  have  failed 
to  eetabllab  measures  to  meet  the  legitimate 
grievances  of  this  minority; 

Whereaa  the  Qovemment  of  the  United 
Kingdom  has  taken  a  l<Mig  awaited  construc- 
tive step  In  suspending  the  so-called  Paiil- 
ament  of  Northern  Ireland; 

Whereas  continued  repression  and  lack  of 
fundamental  reforma  In  Northern  Ireland 
threaten  to  prolong  and  escalate  the  con- 
flict and  the  denial  of  civil  liberties; 

Whereas  the  problem  of  Northern  Ireland 
Is  properly  a  matter  of  international  con- 
cern: Now.  therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  It  la  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment shotild  make  clear  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Northern  Ireland  that  the  continu- 
ing violence  In  Northern  lerland,  reflecting 
a  longat€Uidlng  policy  of  discrimination 
against  the  Catholic  minority.  Is  a  matter 
of  International  concern  and  cannot  be 
aUowed  to  continue,  that  such  violence  must 
be  brought  imder  control  with  the  aaslatanoe 
of  the  United  Nations,  and  that  the  long- 
run  solution  to  the  problem  of  Northern  Ire- 
land Is  a  free  and  united  Ireland,  estab- 
lished in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter  caUlng  for  the 
"self-determination  of  peoples"  and  the  "In- 
tegrity" of  states,  and 

That  It  U  further  the  sense  of  Congreea 
that  the  United  SUtes  Government,  acting 
In  consiiltatlon  with  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  Ireland,  should  urge.  In  direct 
talks  with  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  before  the  appropriate  bodies 


at  the  United  Nations,  immediate  Impto- 
mentatkn  of  the  f (blowing  actloDs: 

1.  Termination  of  the  current  Internment 
pcdlcy  and  simultaneous  release  of  all  per- 
sons detained  thereunder. 

3.  Full  reqwot  for  the  elvU  rle^ts  of  all 
the  people  of  Northern  Ireland  and  the  ter- 
mination of  all  poUtlcal,  social,  economic, 
and  religious  discrimination. 

3.  Implementation  of  the  reforms  promised 
by  the  GovMmment  of  the  United  Kingdom 
since  1968  including  those  reforms  In  the 
fields  of  law  enforcement,  housing,  employ- 
ment, and  voting  rights. 

4.  Immediate  withdrawal  of  British  forces 
In  Northern  Ireland  to  their  barracks  and 
total  withdrawal  from  Northern  Ireland  by 
a  ^>eclfled  date. 

5.  Convening  of  Interested  parties.  Includ- 
ing repreaentatlvea  of  the  Governments  of 
Irdand  and  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
elected  rei»esentatlves  of  the  people  of 
Northern  Ireland  for  the  purpoee  of  agreeing 
oa.  steps  to  accomplish  the  imlflcatlon  of 
Ireland. 


THE  BETTY  WARD  STORY 

(Mr.  PEPPE31  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  its 
March  1972  issue.  Human  Living,  a  mag- 
azine devoted  to  youth,  featured  a  story 
about  Mrs.  Betty  Ward,  a  lovely  and  ded- 
icated lady,  and  the  magnificent  contri- 
bution she  Is  mftiring  to  the  youth  of 
Dade  County.  Fla.  This  remarkable 
woman  has  devoted  much  of  her  life  to 
the  belief  that  prevention  of  delinquency, 
rather  than  rehabilitation  of  delin- 
quents, is  the  answer. 

The  article  about  Mrs.  Ward,  written 
by  Tony  Vuolo.  tells  of  her  many 
achievements  and  effectively  portrays 
the  philosophy  that  has  been  the  cor- 
nerstone of  her  unwavering  faith  in,  and 
untiring  efforts  on  behalf  of,  today's 
youth. 

I  believe  Mrs.  Ward's  story  would  be 
an  inspiration  to  my  colleagues  and  to  all 
of  those  who  read  this  Record.  I  ask, 
therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  "The  Betty 
Ward  Story"  appear  in  the  Record  im- 
mediately following  my  remarks: 
Thk  Brrrr  Ward  Stost 
(By  Tony  Vuolo) 

To  Betty  Ward  of  Miami,  Fla.,  working 
with  kids  is  not  Just  a  Job  .  .  .  but  a  privi- 
lege that  brings  happmess  and  Joy  Into  the 
heart  of  this  wonderful  Irish  woman. 

She  has  a  philosophy  for  youth  .  .  .  pre- 
vention of  dellnqiiency  rather  than  rehabili- 
tation. Unfortunately,  the  latter  is  the  one 
most  people  dote  on. 

Miss  Ward  has  been  In  show  business 
since  she  was  a  very  little  girl,  until  World 
War  n,  when  she  Joined  a  USD  Club  as  As- 
sistant Director  at  the  first  club  ever  to  be 
In  Miami.  She  was  Director  of  famed  Coral 
Gables  Youth  Center;  was  Youth  Editor  and 
ctdumnlst  of  the  Miami  News;  Social  Di- 
rector of  the  plush  Beau  Rlvage  Hotel  m  Bal 
Harfoo\ir  and  now.  Youth  Activities  Director 
of  the  Department  of  Youth  Services  tcx 
Dade  Coimty,  Florida. 

Her  life  has  been  a  series  of  good  breaks — 
or  has  It  been  the  hand  of  God  aa  her 
shoulder? 

vnien  she  was  a  Uttle  gtrl,  her  sister  Helen 
and  Betty  left  Miami  to  go  to  Pittsbtirglx  the 
Ward's  home  town.  WhUe  there,  the  Ward 
sisters  sang  and  danced  at  the  William  Penn 
Hotel  at  a  banquet  for  theater  managers  who 
were  forming  a  new  club  called  "Variety." 


That  night  their  mother  signed  a  contract  for 
the  little  sisters  48  straight  weeks  on  RKO 
with  one  of  the  biggest  theatrical  men  in  the 
country  .  .  .  Joiin  H.  Harris.  Betty  said, 
"He  saw  talent  through  all  our  corn  that  no 
one  else  had  and  that  gave  us  confidence." 

Then  she  continued,  "I  don't  think  Johnny 
would  ever  have  thou^t  he  was  my  inspira- 
tion to  devote  my  life  to  kids,  for  you  see, 
like  all  big  people,  he  was  a  very  humble 
person.  When  we  worked  for  him,"  she  con- 
tinued "we  were  two  of  an  act  of  five  young- 
sters. All  five  at  one  time  or  another  hit 
Broadway,  the  goal  of  all  show  pec^le." 

"But  what  I  remember  most  was  not 
Broadway,"  Betty  said,  "But  how  good  Mr. 
Harris  was  to  us.  Many's  the  time  we  arrived 
in  a  town  at  4  ajn.  and  as  we  were  all  of  the 
same  faith,  John  sat  with  us  in  the  hotel 
lobby  untU  it  was  time  to  6  o'clock  mass 
and  then  he  would  go  with  us.  Result?  Our 
rellgion  Is  one  of  the  big  factors  in  aU  oiir 
Uves  and  without  it,  there  would  be  no  hap- 
piness for  us." 

Betty  then  remembered  when  her  sister 
and  she  were  playing  Ashtabula,  Ohio,  a  tele- 
gram arrived  from  Miami  to  the  cbaperone 
of  the  act.  It  read,  "Helen  and  Betty's  father 
died  today."  Like  the  tradition  of  the  thea- 
ter, "the  show  must  go  on;"  the  girls  did  it 
that  way,  for  It  was  their  dad's  last  wish. 

llien  she  remembered,  "Johnny  Harris 
came  on  inunedlately  from  Pittsburgh  and 
stayed  with  us  through  our  mourning.  He 
had  a  funeral  mass  said  In  Ohio  at  the  same 
time  Dad  was  buried  In  Miami  and  all  the 
people  on  the  show  and  the  townpeople  went, 
in  sympathy  for  us.  There  we  learned  the 
meaning  of  'little  troupers!'  " 

Her  "first  boss"  taught  them  that  a  great 
loss  can  be  healed  by  making  others  happy. 
Showmen  do  this  every  day  because  of 
Johnny  Harris.  The  little  club  of  Variety  be- 
came a  national  club  .  .  .  now  It's  interna- 
tional. In  most  cities,  Variety  Clubs  do  good 
for  kids  of  every  religion,  race  and  creed.  In 
Miami,  it  has  the  Variety  ChUdren's  Hos- 
pital. 

Betty  was  dancing  In  a  USO  show  when 
God  again  put  His  hands  on  her  shoulder. 
She  had  a  two  we^  layoff  and  came  home  to 
Mt^Tw^  when  she  bad  another  idea.  She  had 
been  teaching  ^^fi^^iTig  to  service  men  and  she 
thought.  Why  not  try  Beereatlon  in  a  club? 

'TU  always  remember,"  she  remlnlaoed. 
"that  I  phoned  the  USO  Director  while  on 
a  two  weA's  vacation  at  home,  and  asked 
him  U  he  needed  help.  He  said,  "yes'  and  to 
come  right  over.  I  was  frightened  to  death 
for  I  had  never  done  anything  except  show 
buslneaa." 

The  Director  was  George  Brautlgam.  who 
later  became  State's  Attorney  for  norlda," 
she  continued.  "He  asked  me  if  I  knew  how 
to  type.  The  reply  was  "no,"  'How  about  book- 
keeping?' I  told  him  all  I  know  Is  to  use  my 
feet  tai  I  was  a  dancer  and  to  use  my  head 
for  I  thought  I  had  some  brains!" 

With  a  twinkle  In  her  Irish  green  eyes,  and 
pushing  back  her  red  hair,  Betty  said,  "I'U 
never  fc»get  how  he  laughed  and  said,  'You 
are  so  honest,  you've  got  the  Job!'  Later  I 
learned  a  want-ad  bad  appeared  in  the  v^V*" 
and  1000  people  had  answered  the  ad  that  I 
had  never  known  about." 

"See  how  God  was  so  good  to  me  the  second 
time  in  my  so-called  career?"  she  remarked. 

Betty  then  told  me  how  she  traveled  over 
the  state  and  was  in  Key  West  when  the  war 
was  over.  She  had  been  watching  a  buUdlng 
going  \xp  in  Coral  Gables  when  she  returned 
home  each  week-end  and  found  out  it  was 
going  to  be  a  War  Memorial  Youth  Center. 
"That's  what  I  wanted  to  do,  Miss  Ward 
said  .  .  .  "work  with  children.  After  aU,  serv- 
ice men  away  from  home  are  Just  like  kids." 

This  far-seeing  gal  had  found  out  who  was 
responsible  for  the  War  Memorial  and  went 
to  see  him.  He  was  Harry  Morgenthaler.  He 
asked  her  how  she  thought  she  could  do  this 
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big  Job.  "Ill  work  for  nothing  for  two  ww  ka 
and  Bbow  you  I  can,"  said  Betty. 

Morgenthaler's  idea  became  a  reality  >n 
Dec.  7,  1946.  Needless  to  say,  Betty  Ward  i  ot 
tbe  Job  and  was  paid  for  the  first  two  wee  I'a 
too. 

Ood  had  put  His  hand  on  her  shoulc  n 
again  In  her  career.  Because  of  the  good  pe  »- 
pie  of  Coral  Oables  and  Betty,  no  Juven  le 
delinquency  was  seen  In  the  area. 

As  Betty  directed  the  War  Memorial  Ce  i- 
ter,  she  also  did  the  publicity  too.  She  land  id 
two  covers  In  Life  with  a  seven  page  story 
about  the  Youth  Center  In  one,  plus  thise 
more  itatlonal  storlea  about  the  unlq  le 
Touth  Center. 

"I  Just  had  a  sixth  sense  for  writing  atd 
getting  publicity  for  what  I  was  work!  ig 
for,  but  didn't  know  that  I  did,"  she  said. 

Then  Ood  put  His  hand  on  her  shoulc  er 
for  the  fourth  time.  The  Managing  Editor  of 
The  Miami  News.  Hoke  Welch,  had  hU  t  ro 
children  come  to  the  Youth  Center  One  d  %j 
•he  received  a  wire  from  him  asking  IX  a  le 
would  consider  a  position  on  The  Mis,  ol 
News. 

"I  was  floored."  said  Betty  "but  I  was  so 
•lated.  Result?  I  went  to  see  him  and  presi  o! 
he  asked  me  to  be  Youth  Editor  and  get  t  le 
youth  news  each  week  " 

Needless  to  say.  Betty  accepted  the  ofer 
and,  In  no  time,  she  had  two  weekly  pac  ta 
with  reporters  from  each  Dade  Coun  .j 
Schocri.  Betty's  friends  In  Miami  and  Bh<  w 
business  volunteered  and  taught  everythli  g 
from  tap  dancing  to  Ice  skating,  boxlc  g, 
radio,  TV,  and  numerous  other  activities,  i  XI 
together,  Betty  had  50  volunteer  Instructoi  >  I 
Four  annual  Ice  Shows  were  held.  Many  i  re 
now  In  Holiday  on  Ice  and  Ice  Cap«d(  s. 
Many  have  their  names  In  lights  on  Broa  !• 
way.  Boys  and  girls  of  the  Youth  Round  ip 
Press  Club  are  now  making  their  living  a,  id 
excelling  In  a  position  by  a  "seed"  that  v  as 
Implanted  In  them  while  they  were  young 

In  her  vreekly  "Letter  From  Betty"  colun  n, 
she  even  had  teenagers  from  Qermany,  Ai  s- 
tralla.  Sweden  and  other  piurts  of  the  wo:  Id 
writing  to  her;  that's  how  far  the  news  a  >d 
popularity  of  the  Youth  Roundup  b  id 
spread. 

Again  delinquency  was  almost  extinct,  ly 
this  time,  Betty  had  30.000  boys  and  girls  w  lo 
either  wrote  for  the  paper  or  were  in  her  R4  ;- 
reatlon  programs.  Not  one  youth  ever  had  c  ;- 
caslon.  to  appear  before  the  Juvenile  Cou:  t. 
It  was  cited  as  the  number  one  preventit  n 
program  for  juvenile  delinquency  in  t  le 
nation. 

For  this  Betty  was  named  Dade  Count  r'» 
Woman  of  the  year,  plus  many  other  hon<  rs. 
Including  the  American  Broadcasting  C  o.; 
WTVJ's  Woman  of  the  Year;  the  Honor  ,ry 
Quill  and  Scroll  award  for  Miami  plus  oth(  rs. 

"Then  I  was  offered  a  position  at  the  B4  au 
Rlvage  Hotd  In  Bal  Harbour  on  Mil  ml 
Beach,"  she  related.  "They  wanted  some*  ne 
who  could  supply  a  program  for  an  eni  Ire 
family,  to  keep  everyone  busy."  As  B«  ;ty 
was  BO  qualified,  this  was  a  challenge,  foi  It 
had  never  been  done  before.  Her  friend.  Hi  iik 
Meyers,  public  relations  director  for  the  (  ty 
of  Miami  Beach,  gave  her  this  break.  C  od 
tapped  her  shoulder  for  another  golden  i  p- 
portunity. 

Betty  stayed  at  the  swank  Beau  Rivage  or 
a  wonderful  five  years,  having  a  daily  rv 
show  from  the  hotel,  plus  a  daily  paper  to 
boot.  She  did  not  give  up  her  Youth  Roui  d- 
up,  however.  Her  volunteer  program  c<  a- 
tinued.  Kids  were  given  lessons  In  anythlkg 
they  had  an  Interest  In.  Her  show-folk  frlen  la 
and  she  kept  everything  going. 

Betty.  In  the  meantime,  had  two  wonderf  il 
bojrs  whom  she  brought  up  all  alone  sln<  e 
they  lost  their  father  when  her  younger  sc  a. 
was  eight  months  old.  Knowing  what  a  tou|  li 
time  It  was  to  send  her  sons  to  college,  s)  • 
worked  out  another  Idea  with  her  Yout  h 
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Roundup.  It  was  a  ocdlege  8ch<flanhlp  fund 
for  kids  who  really  wanted  to  go  to  college 
but  dldnt  have  the  means  to  do  so. 

At  first  It  was  caUed  "The  Betty  Ward 
College  Scholarship"  fund.  Later  on.  when 
her  younger  son,  Teddy,  died  of  skin  cancer  of 
the  face,  the  scbolanhlp  was  put  In  his  name. 

A  Phys-Ed  teacher  and  football  coach,  only 
36  years  old  when  he  died,  bis  last  words  to 
his  mother  were,  "Oh  Mom,  I  have  so  much 
to  do  for  kids  and  I've  had  such  a  litUe  time." 
This  made  a  double  reason  for  helping  young- 
sters. There  Is  now  a  memorial  to  him  at  the 
school  where  he  last  taught.  Betty  Ward's 
other  son  Is  Diving  Coach  at  Yale  TJnlveralty. 

"I  realized  then."  she  said,  "that  I  had  to 
work  twice  as  hard  for  kids  and  accepted  the 
position  of  Touth  Activities  Director  for  Dade 
County's  Department  of  Youth  Services." 

The  first  Terry  Ward  college  scholarship 
wont  to  a  "black  boy"  who  came  to  the  Hotne 
as  a  delinquent  but,  through  Betty's  help, 
went  out  with  a  knowledge  of  newspaper 
work  and  television  acting.  He  Is  now  work- 
ing hard  to  be  one  of  the  finest  attorney* 
Miami  ever  had. 

This  year,  a  dream  came  true  for  Miss 
Ward.  Instead  of  the  one  scholarabip,  the 
Youth  Roundup  had  four.  Two  were  for 
•1000.  each.  A  Seminarian  at  St.  Vincents 
College  In  Boynton  Beach,  Pla.,  received  one 
and  U  able  to  finish  his  fourth  year  at  the 
Seminary. 

The  other  scholarships  were  given  to  a  girl 
for  graduate  work  at  Duke  University;  an- 
other went  to  a  boy  who  had  Just  lost  his 
father  and  could  not  have  resumed  his 
schooling;  the  fourth  went  to  the  oldest  at 
seven  fatherless  children  In  the  family,  who 
Is  determined  to  become  a  librarian. 

What  is  Betty's  next  dream?  ...  I  can 
tell  by  that  far-away  look  in  her  eyes  that 
Ood  is  about  to  touch  her  shoxilder  again. 

And  .  .  .  you  know  what?  I  believe  It  will 
be  the  biggest  and  best  dream  yet.  He  seems 
to  have  made  her  one  of  his  "chosen  people" 
to  help  kids. 


INCREASES  IN  PRICES  AND  RENTS 

(Bir.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include 
extraneotis  matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPE31.  Mr.  Speaker,  millions 
of  American  consumers — people  who  buy 
groceries  and  goods — have  suffered 
acutely  from  the  failure  of  the  admin- 
istration's program  adequately  to  curb 
increases  in  prices  and  rents  which  they 
have  had  to  pay.  Many  business  con- 
cerns have  increased  prices  far  beyond 
any  general  guidelines  indicated  by  the 
administration  and  many  landlords  have 
increased  rents  far  beyond  any  indi- 
cated guidelines  laid  down  imder  the 
rent  control  program.  Prom  the  infor- 
mation I  have,  that  condition  is  general 
over  the  country.  Recently,  representa- 
tives of  many  of  the  tenants  in  my  con- 
gressional district,  and  particularly  in 
Miami  Beach,  filed  a  strong  complaint 
about  rent  increases  with  the  authori- 
ties having  Jurisdiction  over  rent  in- 
creases. It  is  dlfDcult,  If  not  impossible, 
to  tell  Just  what  the  rent  restraints  are 
under  the  administration's  program. 
According  to  some  interpretation  of  the 
controls  now  in  effect,  landlords  were 
permitted  to  increase  rents  almost  at 
wiU  by  one  device  or  another.  These  con- 
cerned citizens  from  my  area.  In  a  very 
strong  statement  which  they  presented. 


called  upon  the  rent  control  authorities 
to  review  any  guidelines  which  have  been 
employed  in  the  past  and  to  adopt  poli- 
cies and  procedures  with  reasonableness 
and  fairness  to  both  landlord  and  ten- 
ant regarding  rent  increases. 

Because  Congress  has  the  final  au- 
thority over  such  matters,  although  it 
has  presently  delegated  them  to  the 
President,  I  thought  it  would  be  of  in- 
terest and  profit  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  have  a  chance  to  observe  the 
statement  presented  recently  to  the  rent 
control  authorities,  on  behalf  of  so  many 
of  the  tenants  In  my  district,  by  Mr. 
Alan  S.  Becker  and  Mr.  Abe  Swartz. 
I  therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  insert  the 
statement  presented  by  Mr.  Becker  and 
Mr.  Swartz  in  the  Rxcoao  inmiediately 
following  my  remailcs: 
TKsmcoNT  Bkfokk  thx  Rent  Aovisgit  Boako 

BT   AI.AN    S.    BCCKXS    AND    ABX    SCHWAKTZ   XN 

Bkbalt  or  THX  Tenants  Association  or 
Plokida 

Five  months  ago  the  Tenants  Association 
of  Florida  was  formed  to  provide  tenants  a 
voice  in  dealing  with  the  many  landlord- 
tenant  abuses  In  our  area  of  the  country.  It 
soon  became  apparent  that  the  greatest  con- 
cern of  apartment  renter — and  the  greatest 
cause  of  confusion — was  runaway  rent  In- 
creases. It  Is  evidence  of  the  frustration  that 
exists  that  our  Association  has  grown  to  over 
6.000  dues-paying  members  and  Is  Increasing 
In  size  at  the  rate  of  1,000  each  month. 

These  tenants  and  many  thousands  more 
throughout  the  country  are  looking  to  this 
Board  to  ascertain  the  weak  areas  of  the 
Price  Stabilization  program  and  to  make 
corrections  where  It  appears  tliat  the  pro- 
gram does  not  conform  with  the  intent  and 
purpose  of  the  law  as  expressed  by  Congress 
and  the  President. 

It  Is  our  understanding  that  the  purpose 
of  Wage-Price  Stabilization  Is  to  curb  run- 
away Inflation  and  to  stabilize  the  economy 
by  giving  the  President  emergency  power  to 
take  any  necessary  steps  to  Insure  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  inflation.  Certainly  it  was  not 
Intended  that  this  program  would  impose 
added  hardship  on  any  large  segment  of  the 
people.  Unfortunately,  this  has  been  the  af- 
fect of  the  stabilization  policies  with  regard 
to  rents. 

Effective  August  16,  1971  a  complete  freeze 
was  Imposed  on  rents  which  freeze  termi- 
nated on  November  13th.  Thereafter  guide- 
lines were  Issued  in  an  effort  to  fulflll  the 
purpose  of  the  law  and  at  the  same  time  al- 
low landlords  an  equitable  situation  enabling 
them  to  operate  their  properties  at  a  sensi- 
ble proflt.  These  guidelines  permitted  the 
landlord  to  raise  his  rent  to  the  highest 
rent  charged  to  10%  of  the  same  or  similar 
apartments.  These  guidelines  were  again 
changed  In  December  to  permit  the  landlord 
to  charge  2V^  %  over  the  aveToge  rent  charged 
for  the  same  or  substantlaUy  similar  units 
during  the  base  period.  Provision  was  also 
made  for  the  landlord  Increased  cosU  and 
taxes. 

The  rules  soimd  good  and  If  they  had  been 
carried  through  as  originally  conceived  could 
weU  have  achieved  the  desired  affect  at 
controlling  inflationary  rents  and  allowing 
landlords  a  fair  return  on  their  investment. 
Instead,  and  administrative  change  In  word- 
ing has  rendered  the  control  of  rents  mean- 
Inglaaa  ...  a  crud  hoax  played  on  millions 
of  people.  The  problem  lies  In  the  definition 
of  "base  rent."  According  to  the  oOloe  at  the 
Chief  Counsel  of  Internal  Revenue  (KxblMt 
A)  the  rules  for  determining  the  celling  rent 
under  Phase  I  and  the  maximum  allowable 
rent  under  Phase  n  "are  similar."  There  Is 
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one  key  difference:  Under  Phase  I,  and  there- 
after until  the  rule  was  changed  to  benefit 
the  landlord,  the  base  rent  was  determined 
by  the  highest  rent  paid,  i.e.,  actuaUy  billed 
and  collected,  during  the  b^tse  period.  After 
November  13,  1971  the  base  rent  la  deter- 
mined by  the  highest  rent  specified  in  leasee 
signed  during  the  base  period.  In  other  words 
a  landlord  can  get  any  inflationary  Increase 
at  all  It  he  bad  in  pocket  a  signed  lease  call- 
ing for  a  substantially  higher  rent  than  that 
which  be  was  receivirig  during  the  base  pe- 
riod. 

To  Illustrate  the  severity  of  the  problem, 
take  the  case  of  Seacoast  Towers,  West,  lo- 
cated at  5600  Collins  Avenue,  Miami  Beach. 
That  buUdlng  was  completed  In  October, 
1968;  it  was  fully  rented  with  three  year 
leases  all  of  which  terminated  on  October 
31, 1971.  In  March  of  1871  the  landlord  began 
soliciting  renewals  and  exacted  early  com- 
mitments under  threat  of  leasing  away  the 
apartments  of  any  tenant  who  did  not  sign 
Immediately.  Attached  Is  a  list  of-over  100 
tenants  In  that  building,  approximately  one 
third  of  the  tenancy,  their  age,  marital  status 
and  economic  status,  their  old  rent  and  re- 
newed rent  and  the  percentage  of  increase. 
(Exhibit  B) 

Eighty  percent  of  the  tenants  are  65  years 
of  age  or  older;  85%  are  either  widows  or 
retired.  The  Increases  in  rent  range  from 
80%  to  40%.  Can  anyone  claim  that  the 
Intent  of  Congress  to  curb  Inflation  and 
stabilize  the  economy  Is  met  by  a  guideline 
which  gives  to  a  landlord  the  uncontrolled 
power  to  exact  such  unheard  of.  InflatUmary 
increases?  It  would  seem  not;  yet.  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  has  advised  the  Sea- 
coast  landlord  that  aU  of  the  requested  in- 
creases were  In  full  compliance  with  the 
guidelines.  (Ezblblt  C)  TlUs  Is  notwith- 
standing Mr.  Orayson's  statonent  in  a 
Washington  Post  article  of  January  6,  1973 
that  undw  the  new  Pbaae  n  regulations  in- 
dividual rents  may  Increase  as  muob  as  16% 
but  that  the  average  rent  will  Increase  only 
8  to  3.6%  this  year.  Tbat  statemsnt  may 
express  the  spirit  of  stablllzatloin  but  cer- 
tainly not  the  fact.  The  examine  of  Seacoast 
Toweia,  West,  la  far  more  typical  of  the  cttua- 
tion.  It  Is  owned  by  the  Muss  organization 
which  owns  btiUdlngs  throughout  the  coun- 
try and  has  five  Seacoast  Buildings  on  Miami 
Beach  with  over  1,600  tenants.  What  was 
the  Muss  reaction  to  the  new  guidelines? 
Tenants  were  first  advised  that  time  and  the 
IRS  bad  borne  out  the  management  position 
(Exhibit  D);  any  tenant  who.  due  to  un- 
certainty as  to  what  rent  sbould  be  paid,  paid 
the  old  rent  received  written  threats  to  pay 
up  or  be  put  out  with  no  mention  of  court- 
proceedings  in  between.  (Exhibit  E)  In  some 
coses  the  Sheriff  was  sent  to  collect  the  rent 
or  pull  out  the  furniture. 

Clearly,  there  is  virtually  no  control  over 
landlords  with  regard  to  rents  which  may  be 
charged  under  Phase  n.  There  is  no  require- 
ment that  the  landlord  demonstrate  hard- 
ship or  need  for  an  Increase  to  establlab  a 
normal  proflt.  Surely  there  should  be  suob 
a  requirement  with  the  burden  on  the  land- 
lord. Refer  agam  to  Seacoast,  West  as  an  ex- 
ample. It  was  a  new  building:  them  were  no 
capital  Improvementa  or  rapalra.  Vor  flioal 
1970-71  the  buUdlng  wan  ■ssnasril  at  $7,316,- 
490.00  and  the  tax  was  $331,63746:  for  1871- 
72  the  assessment  was  $6,678,913410  and  the 
tax  was  $316,031.61,  a  decraasa  of  over 
$66,000.00.  Vkoed  with  stablllaed  labor  costs 
and  reduced  taxes  the  multl-mlUlonalre 
landlord  was  able  to  exact  an  Increase  of  ap- 
proximately $860.000410  fkttm  384  tenants,  tbe 
tyat  majority  of  whom  live  on  fixed  In- 
comes. He  Is  permitted  to  do  this  under  the 
protection  of  a  eustom-buUt  amendment 
that  goes  a  long  way  toward  eatabllahlng  a 
■psclal  privilege  for  landlords.  This  land- 
lord who  has  the  benefit  of  a  tax  shelter  such 


as  few  of  his  tenants  enjoy  and  has  the  added 
protection  afforded  by  one-sided  landlord- 
tenant  laws  which  are  among  the  most 
horrendouB  In  the  naitlon  In  what  is  totally 
landlord  market  has  been  given  a  free  hand 
to  get  wtksX  ever  renta  be  can. 

aiould  this  segment  of  the  country — ^the 
landlord — be  given  greater  protection  and 
freedom  to  extract  Inflationary  increases 
than  other  groups?  It  Is  InconoeiTable  that 
labor  Is  hdd  to  6.6%  increases  on  executory 
contracts  and  other  types  of  tnislness  are 
restricted  in  their  price  structure  and  profit 
structure  while  rents  can  rise  In  many  in- 
stances such  as  this  tmchecked. 

It  Is  not  Buffldent  to  say  that  exorbitant 
increases  in  rent  are  permissible  because 
leasee  calling  for  the  rent  had  benn  executed 
prior  to  the  freeze.  For  one  thing,  that  argu- 
ment does  not  operate  with  regard  to  labor. 
As  a  result  the  working  man  and  people  on 
fixed  Incomes  are  caught  in  a  disasterous 
squeeze  between  frozen  Income  and  rapidly 
rising  food  and  rent  costs.  One  peculiar 
interpretation  of  the  guidelines  m  question, 
directed  to  this  point,  f^ppeared  m  a  recent 
Price  Commission  Ruling  (1973-79)  which 
appeared  in  the  Federal  Rieglster  of  March  2, 
1972.  That  ruling  invcdVed  a  case  where  a 
tenant  bad  signed  a  lease  on  Jidy  1,  1971  to 
go  into  effect  on  September  1.  The  renewed 
lease  increased  the  rent  from  $150.00  to 
$200.00  per  month.  It  was  held  that  the 
landlord  could  only  charge  $170.00.  The  Jus- 
tification for  imposing  control  on  an  execu- 
tory lease  transaction  was  that  only  one 
lease  was  affected — this  according  to  Chief 
Counsel  Lee  Henkel.  But,  if  the  increase  is 
not  aUowed  for  one  lease  executed  before  the 
freeze  within  the  base  period  to  go  into 
effect  during  the  freeze,  the  disallowance 
must  necessarily  mean  it  Is  Inflationary.  Is 
It  not  10  times  more  inflationary  for  10 
leases  and  1000  ttmes  as  InfUUoiMtfy  if 
1000  leases  are  involved?  As  Senators  Javits 
and  Case  have  indicated,  the  problem  is 
natlcmwlde.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  ten- 
ants are  faced  with  Inflationary  Increases  in 
tmA. 

Tbe  ccmdltlon  that  w«  complain  of  exists 
In  many  larga  complexes  In  florlda.  It  axlsts 
throughout  the  United  States.  It  Is  a  condi- 
tion which  must  be  cwrected  If  Inflation  Is 
to  b«  effectively  curbed  and  oonfldenoe  re- 
stored in  tbe  Administration  and  tbe 
eocmomy. 

Imtsbnal  Rbvknux  SnvicK, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  22. 1972. 
Max  Fdnstdm, 
Miami.  Pla. 

Dkas  Ma.  FsiNSTXDt:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  March  10. 1072,  concerning  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Program.  As  you  may 
know,  the  Oflloe  of  Chief  Counsel  serves  as 
legal  counsel  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
which  Is  charged  with  the  re^wnslblllty  of 
enforcing  the  regulations  and  guidelines  of 
tha  program.  Under  tbe  Eooncmlo  Stabiliza- 
tion Program,  the  OOloe  of  Chief  Counsel  has 
the  responsibility  of  Interpreting  tbe  regula- 
tions and  guidelines  under  Phase  I  (the 
freeze)  and  Phase  U  (tbe  post-freeze)  Issued 
by  the  Cost  of  Living  Council,  tbe  Pay  Board, 
and  tbe  Prtos  Commission.  We  will  be  pleased 
to  Interpret  the  regulations  as  they  apply  to 
your  situation.  Hbwever.  we  suggest  that  if 
you  have  a  complaint  ooncemlng  possible 
retaliatory  action  by  your  landlord  or  you 
bttUeve  tbat  tbe  rent  you  are  being  charged 
la  in  violation  of  tbe  regulations,  you  sbould 
coantact  the  naarest  Internal  Bevmue  Swvlce 
Oflloe  In  order  that  tbey  may  investigate  tbe 
case.  The  nearest  IBS  Oflloe  is  located  at  61 
S.W.  1st  Avenue,  Miami.  Florida  83180,  phone 
435-7695. 

Tou  explained  In  your  letter  tbat  prior  to 
the  treese  your  leaae  provided  for  a  rent  of 
$365  per  montb.  but  tbat  on  Uarob  17. 1071, 


you  signed  a  new  lease  for  $478  per  montb 
which  was  to  take  effect  on  November  1, 1971. 
Your  question  Is  wbat  Is  the  maximum  rent 
which  your  landlord  may  charge  under  the 
rules  of  tbe  Economic  Stabilization  Program? 
The  Economic  Stabilization  Act  which  was 
passed  by  Oongrsas  has  been  impiowi^maMi  by 
regulations.  During  the  freen  period  tbe  Of- 
fice of  Emergency  Preparedness  prepared 
regulations  which  oontrtdled  rents.  Tbsse 
regulations  which  were  pubUsbed  m  tbe  Fed- 
eral Register  (beginning  on  page  16616)  on 
August  31,  1971.  control  the  highest  rent 
which  a  landlord  may  charge  during  the 
freeze  period  (August  16,  1971  through  No- 
vember 13,  1971).  Tbey  provide  tbat  a  land- 
lord  may  not  charge  a  rent  for  a  particular 
apartment  during  the  freeze  that  Is  higher 
than  the  celling  rent  which  prevailed  for 
tbe  same  or  comparable  apartments  In  10% 
at  the  actual  transactkxis  during  tbe  base 
period.  The  ceiling  rent  Is  the  highest  rent 
that  the  landlcnd  received  for  the  same  or 
comparable  property  in  10%  of  his  transac- 
tions during  the  base  pertod  (Le.  July  16, 
1971  through  August  14.  1971).  In  other 
words.  If  your  landlord  owned  100  two  bed- 
room i^Mutments  that  were  tbn  same  or  com- 
parable and  during  tbe  period  from  July  16, 
1971  through  August  14.  1071,  the  rent  re- 
ceived from  the  10  apartments  which  paid 
the  highest  rent,  was  $865  per  month,  then 
his  celling  rent  would  be  $866  per  month. 
Since  during  the  freeze  (November  1-13, 
1971,  In  your  case)  the  regulations  an  con- 
cerned with  the  highest  rent  actually  paid 
during  the  base  period,  the  celling  rent  can 
be  determined  only  by  learning  the  amount 
of  rent  a  landlord  received  for  his  i^MUt- 
ments  during  the  base  period. 

After  the  freeze,  the  Price  Commission  pre- 
pared the  regulations  which  controlled  rents, 
imtially,  the  price  regulations  were  so  wotded 
that  they  applied  to  rental  units.  However, 
effective  on  December  28,  1971,  a  separate 
body  of  rent  regulations  were  published. 
These  new  regulations  wiU  apply  to  the  de- 
termination of  yoxu  allowable  rent  the  next 
time  you  sign  or  renew  a  lease  with  yoxir 
landlord.  The  aUowable  rent  under  your  pres- 
ent lease  after  November  13,  1971,  is  deter- 
mined under  the  first  set  of  Price  Commis- 
sion regulations.  (Federal  Register,  page 
21792,  November  13,  1971). 

We  have  enclosed  a  copy  of  a  Price  Com- 
mission Ruling  which  explains  how  the  maxi- 
mum rent  which  may  be  charged  after  No- 
vember 13.  1971,  under  a  lease  which  was 
signed  before  Aug\ist  IS,  1971,  is  detemUned. 
You  will  note  that  the  ruling  is  concerned 
with  the  maximum  rent  after  December  28, 
1971,  but  applies  equally  to  the  muTimntn 
rent  after  November  13.  1971.  Although  the 
niles  for  determining  the  celling  rent 
(Phase  I)  and  maximum  allowable  rent 
(Phase  n)  are  similar,  the  key  difference  Is 
that  under  Phase  n,  they  are  concerned  with 
the  highest  rent  specified  in  leases  signed 
during  the  base  period,  whereas  under 
Phase  I.  they  are  concerned  with  the  highest 
rent  paid  during  the  base  period. 

Since  we  do  not  know  tbe  highest  rent 
which  was  charged  (Phase  I)  and  q>eclflsd 
in  leases  (Phase  U)  by  your  landlord  for 
umts  which  are  the  same  or  comparable  to 
yours,  during  the  base  period,  we  an  unable 
to  conclusively  determine  tbe  legal  rent 
which  he  may  charge  you  tmder  your  new 
lease.  Thiis.  if  you  btileve  the  rent  wh\ch 
you  are  being  charged  Is  In  vlolatton  of  tbe 
regulations,  we  suggest  tbat  you  oontaot 
your  local  IRS  Ofllce  for  assistance. 

We  hope  this  eq>lanatlon  will  be  of  as- 
sistance to  you. 

Very  truly  youra, 

LXE  H.  HXNKZL,     Jr., 

Acting  Chief  Couneel. 
By:  Hkxssxt  A.  Rppmaw. 
Director.  StabiUxiUtm  JNviiloa. 
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rent 
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Name,  marital  status. 

kaadof 

rant 

New 

cantaga 

Konomic  status 

Apt  No.         fa 

nily 

paid 

rant 

incraaM 

economic  status 

Apt  No. 

family 

paid 

rant 

incraasa 

B.  Hi radi,  widow,  ratirad 

30 

60 

340 

U5 

29 

A.  Mansfield,  married,  ratirad 

9M 

60 

317 

420 

33 

H.  Tippts,  married,  bustness. 

3B 

55 

215 

390 

37 

B.  Spar,  marriad,  retired 

A.  Sloane,  marriad,  laenrat 

J.  Kaplan,  married,  real  estate 

4B 

70 

290 

370 

32 

A.  Tauberg,  married,  retirad 

3E 

65 

425 

560 

32 

lOO 

68 

295 

383 

30 

1.  Wilain,  widow,  rttirad 

3L 

70 

240 

310 

29 

UT 

58 

388 

506 

90 

G.  Bonion,  married,  buiJMts 

3f 

9T 

64 

440 

S60 

27 

J.  Gas  nar,  marriad,  retired 

12B 

79 

301 

390 

30 

A.  SummtrlMld,  marriad,  rttirMi 

69 

367 

500 

39 

D.Risamsn,  marriad,  ratirad 

UN 

75 

313 

43S 

40 

M.  BotMr,  marriad,  businass 

12V 

59 

301 

389 

29 

M.  Melt,  married,  retired 

lU 

70 

323 

426 

32 

M.  Rinin,  marriad,  businass 

S.  Ryoail,  marriad,  busirwss 

lOH 

170           ; 

60 

310 

423 

36 

A  Feltz  married,  retired 

17Y 

335 

423 

32 

67 

370 

4S3 

30 

M.  Myers,  married,  retirad 

16F 

63 

490 

593 

21 

J.  Barfcowiti,  marriad,  businass 

0.  Jacobwn,  marriad,  danlist 

IIH                 ^ 
15K                 : 

59 
71 

323 

426 

28 

M  Lewis  widow  retired 

166 

365 

478 

31 

342 

435 

28 

E.  Hutner,  married ,  retired 

16P 

68 

345 

438 

27 

M.  S.  Klain,  marriad,  ratirad 

7D                 ^ 

69 

27S 

376 

35 

H.  Forest,  marriad,  liwyar 

16R 

59 

365 

438 

20 

G.  Hilb,  widow,  ratirad 

7C 

71 

294 

402 

37 

J.  Bril,  married,  retired 

16T 

65 

420 

SIS 

24 

N.  Gandalbari,  marrM,  ratirad 

78 

60 
67 

351 

486 

36 

H.  Heshkowitz,  marriad.  retirad 

16V 

70 

310 

399 

28 

B.  Koilofl,  widow,  ratirad 

7K 

323 

416 

23 

M.  Ferman.  widow,  retired 

ION 

76 

335 

425 

27 

A.  Kaplan,  marriad,  rtlirad. 

7B 

71 

314 

405 

23 

A.  Sommerfield.  marriad,  retired 

9T 

69 

367 

500 

36 

E.  Zainick,  widow,  ratirad 

7L                 ; 

60 

242 

347 

41 

A.  H.  Schwartz,  married,  retired 

3M 

69 

320 

430 

35 

H.  Druckar,  widow,  ratirad 

7M                \ 

65 

349 

442 

27 

B.Silverstein,  marriad,  retired 

X 

72 

300 

390 

30 

B.  Lavy,  marriad,  ratirad 

7N                3 

16 

339 

442 

30 

F.  Weiss,  widow,  retirad 

3J 

68 

330 

430 

29 

J.  Laisnar,  married,  retired 

n 

66 

376 

496 

32 

B.  Mirsky,  marri  ed,  retired 

IIV 

68 

278 

386 

40 

B.  Hockbarg,  married,  retirad 

7Y 

73 

261 

376 

40 

L.  Liebowitz,  married,  retired 

IIF 

58 

438 

581 

33 

M.  Wally,  marriad,  ratirad 

7E 

77 

353 

471 

33 

B.  F.  Theiss,  married,  retired 

IIW 

74 

292 

395 

35 

E.  Norland,  marriad,  doctor 

7V 

62 

2n 

376 

40 

B.  Spitz,  married,  retirad 

UM 

66 

333 

426 

29 

G.  Backer,  marriad,  ratirad 

7U 

70 

333 

410 

23 

S.  Lanti,  married,  retired 

iii; 

65 

377 

467 

25 

A.  Roth,  marriad,  samiratirad 

7W 

5S 

294 

402 

37 

0  Riseman,  married,  retired 

65 

313 

426 

36 

L.  Rosenberg,  widow,  ratirad 

7J 

66 

323 

416 

30 

A.  Ryner.  married,  retired 

UP 

65 

313 

426 

36 

T.Scharl,  marriad,  ratirad 

70 

66 

315 

441 

40 

D.  Rosen,  married,  retirad 

IIR 

65 

313 

426 

36 

R.  Kadin,  widow  , retired 

lOK 

60 

330 

423 

36 

S.  Marcus,  marriad,  retirad 

12S 

70 

452 

587 

30 

D  Relkin,  widow,  retired 

lOP 

60 

227 

308 

35 

J.  Weiner,  married,  retirad 

lOR 

71 

330 

432 

29 

S.  Fishman,  married,  ratirad    

lOM 

70 

320 

423 

32 

J.  Lieberman,  married,  business 

17S 

62 

440 

573 

31 

S.  McCarthy,  marriad,  business 

lOV 

4S 

2S5 

393 

39 

H.  Peisar,  marriad,  retired 

9K 

70 

317 

420 

30 

S.  Eidlinger,  widow,  retired 

lOV 

60 

275 

383 

40 

1.  Oenberg,  married,  retired 

96 

76 

307 

413 

30 

M  Crane,  married,  retired. 

lOT 

61 

3K 

50S 

32 

S.  Grauer,  married,  retirad 

90 

64 

282 

380 

31 

W  Loewenttial,  married,  retired 

lOS 

95 

420 

553 

34 

H.  Gross,  married,  retired 

15A 

64 

249 

320 

28 

S  Monshine,  widow,  retirad 

9L 

70 

255 

325 

29 

B.  Friedman,  widow,  retirad 

I5C 

66 

307 

396 

30 

F    Mirkin   widow,  retired       

9W 

60 

272 

380 

40 

B.  Cutter,  married,  businass 

ISG 

71 

275 

350 

28 

J.Spitzer,  married,  retired 

1.  Zaitsliilt,  married,  retired.     

9P 

71 

327 

420 

30 

H.Streim,  married,  retirad 

15H 

72 

342 

435 

27 

9R 

56 

31« 

421 

33 

J.  Soerling,  married,  retirad 

D.  Cohen,  married,  retired 

15J 

60 

342 

435 

27 

M  Herrman,  married,  retired 

9U 

79 

272 

380 

40 

15B 

83 

307 

395 

29 

A  OkhoN,  married,  retired 

9S 

66 

437 

550 

25 

L.  Sapero.  married,  retired 

J.  Lubasch.  married,  retired 

15N 

77 

333 

435 

30 

A.  Warshawsliy.  married,  retired 

6E 

S4 

396 

494 

25 

15L 

74 

269 

340 

27 

B  Rubinger  married,  retired 

6B 

5S 

325 

402 

24 

B.  Aielroch,  married,  retirad 

lOF 

60 

480 

578 

20 

H   Abel  married,  retired 

6M 

72 

321 

414 

30 

G.  Miles,  widow,  retired 

lOJ 

60 

310 

423 

36 

J   May   married  retired      

6R 

73 

321 

414 

30 

W.  Carshin,  married,  retirad 

5M 

65 

319 

412 

30 

L.  Soils  married,  retired 

6J 

72 

301 

414 

37 

L.  Mones,  married,  retired 

5R 

70 

319 

412 

30 

B.  Scbrager,  widow,  retirad 

6T 

54 

396 

494 

25 

M.  Bursberg.  married,  retirad 

55 

60 

409 

532 

30 

S  Stargatt,  married,  retired 

SW               ; 

67 

274 

376 

37 

S.  King,  married,  retired 

SE 

51 

374 

492 

32 

E  Saskin  married  retired  ., 

8U 

70 

2S0 

378 

40 

S.  Young,  married,  retired 

SO 

75 

284 

372 

31 

L.  Hershey ,  marriad,  retirad 

C.  B.  Stork,  widow,  retired 

SB 

7S 

270 

378 

40 

0.  Stelvin  married,  retired 

SI 

69 

319 

412 

30 

SG              Ov4 

21 

33S 

458 

37 

M.  Fein^tein.  married,  retirad 

56 

71 

329 

452 

37 

B.  Fredman,  married,  worhini 

A  Nevans  married,  retired..        

SA                  i 

SO 

59 

223 

303 

36 

S.  Fired,  widow,  away 

H.  Marker,  married,  retirad 

SA 

71 

270 

371 

40 

5W 

12 

269 

374 

40 

M  Esbieti   married  retired.          

SE 

SO 

390 

496 

33M 

F.  Beckerman,  widow,  retirad 

5T 

64 

394 

492 

25 

M  Diamond,  married,  retirad 

SH 

76 

316 

418 

30 

A.  Katz,  married,  retired 

5B 

64 

272 

372 

37 

L  Lord  married,  retired  

SC 

70 

290 

379 

37 

Herman  Lazarus,  married,  ratirad 

5L 

70 

247 

317 

28 

E.  Teilelbaum.  single,  retired 

SL          

243 

323 

33M 

W.Weintz.msrried.  retirad 

5N 

56 

319 

412 

29 

Rose  Gorken,  widow,  working 

SY              Ova 

21 

2S0 

389 

35 

S.  Stein,  mariied.  retired 

50 

55 

319 

412 

29 

A.  Pollen,  married,  retired 

SW 

275 

378 

40 

J.  Eisenberg,  married,  retirad 

low 

70 

290 

383 

37 

B.  Geristley.  married,  working 

8R 

■M 

315 

418 

33 

P.  Cramer,  married,  retired 

170 

66 

335 

403 

20 

A  Meyer,  married,  retired 

SN 

s9 

326 

419 

30 

G.  Backer,  married,  ratirad 

7E 

70 

306 

382 

27 

C  Proia,  married,  serniretired 

ST 

v2 

400 

498 

25 

1.  Weisman,  marriad,  retirad 

E.  Liebowitz.  married,  retired 

UT 

66 

394 

512 

30 

L  Lilrin,  married,  serniretired 

SS 

f 

410 

548 

33 

14V 

69 

304 

392 

29 

INTOINAI.   REVBNXrX   SSBVICB, 

JacktonvUle,  Fla.,  Feltruary  10, 1972\ 
Skacoast  Towxrs, 
5151  Collins  Avenue, 
Miami  Beach.  Fla. 

Dbak  Mb.  Mirss:  Our  office  haa  InTestlgat 
numerous  coiflplalnts  of  proposed  rent 
creaaea  for  tenanta  of  Seaooaat  Towera,  We 
5600  Colllna  Avenue.  Miami  Beach.  Plorltj 
Such  Increases  were  to  become  effective 
tween  November  14,  1971.  and  December 
1971. 

Existing  rent  guldellnea  permitted  land- 
lords to  Increase  rents  on  leases  beoonU  ig 
effective  between  November  14,  1971,  a  id 
December  28,  1971,  to  the  rental  he  h  id 
received  for  at  least  ten  (10)  percent  of  1  He 

same  type  of  units  on  which  Ibmbb  wi  re 

signed  during  tbe  tnirty  (30)  days  preoe4  1- 
Ing  August  16.  1971.  If  no  leases  were  sign  id 
during  this  thirty  (30)  day  period  then  t  le 
nearest  preceedlng  thirty  (30)  day  period  n 
which  leases  were  signed  on  the  same  type 
of  units  must  be  used  to  determine  the 
lowable  increase. 

The  guidelines  further  provided  that  land- 
lords must  maintain  accurate  records  o 
verify  that  any  proposed  rent  Increases  wc  « 
within  the  guidelines  and  make  such  recor  la 
available  at  the  request  of  the  tenant. 

In  each  of  the  cases  Investigated  by 
office,  Mr.  Muss,  the  proposed  Increases  w^re 
in  compliance  with  ths  effective  guldelloes. 

Any  residence  or  other  real  property  De- 
coming  occupied  after  December  38.   1^71. 


are  subject  to  the  new  rent  regulations  which 
became  effective  on  December  29,  1971. 
Sincerely, 

laA  8.  LoKB, 
Acting  District  Director. 


Skacoast  Towns, 
Miami  Beach.  Fla.,  November  22,  1971. 

DsAa  RasmaMT:  The  general  90-day  price 
and  rent  freeae  imposed  by  President  Nlzon 
In  August  came  to  an  end  on  November  IS. 
1971.  As  many  of  you  may  know,  the  Preal- 
dent  then  est4U>Ilsbed  a  Price  Commission 
with  authority  to  regxilate  the  stabtllxatlon 
ot  both  prices  and  rents  for  the  period  oom- 
meixclng  November  14.  1971. 

Oiir  attorneys  have  reviewed  the  regula- 
tions recently  laaued  by  the  Price  Commis- 
sion. Tbey  edvlaw  us  that  tbe  rent  provided 
m  yoxir  lease  Is  lawful  and  now  In  full  force 
and  effect. 

Tour  November  rent  bill  was  broken  Into 
two  parts.  Tou  were  billed  at  the  old  or 
fruEen  rent  for  the  first  13  days  of  Novem- 
ber, and  at  the  rent  provided  In  your  lease 
for  the  last  17  days  of  November. 

The  total  rent  for  November  Is  due  as 
billed  to  you.  We,  therefore,  would  appre- 
ciate your  prompt  payment  at  the  amount 
shown  on  your  Novetnber  bill  less  any  part 
which  you  may  have  already  paid.  If  you  piAA 
the  full  amount  as  billed,  this  naturally  does 
not  I4>ply  to  you.  Tour  ciscember  bill  wUl  be 
at  the  full  rate  contained  In  your  lease. 

As  to  the  billing  for  the  first  18  days  ot 


November,  we  reserve  the  right  to  re-bUl  you 
for  the  least  amount  when  and  IX  further 
clarlflcatlon  allows  same. 

We  are  gratified  that  this  period  ot  un- 
certainly has  ended,  and  we  look  forward  to 
continued  happy  relations  with  you  In  yo«ir 
residency  at  Seaooast  Towers. 
Sincerely, 

William  Lbohaid, 
Executive  Director. 

KATZ  *  SAUfOIt, 

Attobnkts  at  Law, 
Miami  Beach,  Fla.,  January  21, 1972. 
In  re  Lease  date :  0/9/71. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  AmtAwiit  ScBWAsra, 
Seacoast  Towera  West — Apt.  3-H, 
Miami  Beach.  Fla. 

Dkab   BCb.   and  Mbs.  ScsrwABTz:    Pleauee   be 

advised  that  you  are  In  default  of  the  above 
referenced  lease  agreement  by  reason  of 
your  failure  to  make  rental  payments  due 
and  owing  for  the  months  of  Noveokber,  1971, 
DeoemlJer,  1971  and  January,  1972. 

This  letter  is  being  served  upon  you  pur- 
suant to  Florida  Statute  to  advise  you  that 
tbe  Undlord  will  elect  to  re-enter  the  de- 
mised premises  for  your  benefit  should  you 
faU  to  pay  the  total  arrearage  ot  $828.36 
due  and  owing  on  or  before  three  days  from 
receipt  of  this  letter. 

Altamatlvely,  the  landlord  may  eleot  to 
exercise  Its  statutory  right  of  distraint  ta 
which  case  the  Sheriff  In  and  for  Dade  Coun- 
ty, Florida  will  proceed  to  execute  such  writ 
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by  mnovlBg  whatever  perscmal  pttnieity  Is 
found  In  apartment  8-H  and  sdUng  same  at 
pid)Uo  auoUon. 

In  ttts  event  it  beoomea  necessary  to  re- 
ent«r  the  prsmisss  or  procure  a  Writ  of  Dis- 
traint, you  wUI  be  held  strictly  acootmtahle 
tat  the  costs  of  execution  at  such  writ  and/ 
or  re-entry,  including  reasonable  attorney's 
fees. 

Kindly  be  go>vemed  accordingly. 
Very  truly  yours, 

SxACOAsr  TDWKBs.  Inc. 


THE  STEEL  IMPORT  SITUATION 

(Mr.  MTTJiER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
givrai  permiBslon  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Ricoro  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  hnULER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
1971  Imports  of  steel  mill  products  were 
over  18.3  mlllicm  tons,  the  largest  ton- 
nage ever  and  37.1  percent  higher  than 
the  1970  level.  Their  declcued  value  to- 
taled $2.6  billiCNi,  the  greatest  dollar 
vsJue  of  steel  imports  in  our  history. 
Moreover,  the  excess  value  of  steel  im- 
ports versus  TJJS.  steel  exports  was  nearly 
$2.1  biIU«i — a  serious  contributor  to  our 
international  balance-of -payments  prob- 
lem. Imports  supplied  nearly  18  percent 
of  our  steel  needs  in  1971,  the  deepest 
penetration  into  our  domestic  market  in 
any  year  on  record.  This  level  of  steel 
imports  is  more  than  the  tonnage  shipped 
in  1971  fn»n  all  the  steel  plants  in  my 
hnne  State  of  Ohio — the  Nation's  sec- 
ond largest  steel  producer.  In  fact,  it  is 
more  than  what  was  shipped  by  all  the 
plants  of  the  Nation's  fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixth  largest  companies  in  the  domestic 
steel  industry.  For  many  steel  products 
and  for  many  parts  of  our  country,  the 
Import  penetration  was  far  greater  than 
18  percent.  For  example,  imported  cold 
rolled  stainless  steel  sheets  accotmted  for 
32^  percent  of  the  domestic  supply.  Im- 
ported stainless  steel  wire  48.3  percent 
and  stainless  wire  rod  imports  56.3  per- 
cent. Unfortunately,  there  Is  little  sign 
of  any  slowing  down  in  steel  imports  so 
far  this  year  in  spite  of  currency  re- 
valuation in  Japan  and  the  EEC,  the 
main  sources  of  foreign  steel. 

BCany  of  us  have  been  deeply  con- 
cerned for  some  time  about  steady  influx 
of  textile  and  shoe  imports.  Yet  of  all  our 
import-threatened  industries  steel  is  the 
most  basic  and  vital  to  our  national  in- 
terest. Steel  Is  a  material  required  by 
many  important  parts  of  our  American 
economy.  IncludUig  agriculture,  con- 
struction, and  the  aut(»nobile,  machin- 
ery, and  home  appliance  industries.  Steel 
products,  especially  speciality  steels,  siich 
as  stainless,  tool  steel,  and  alloy  steels, 
are  essential  to  our  national  security. 

I  am  aware  of  reports  that  Japan  and 
the  European  Economic  Community — 
including  the  United  Kingdom  for  the 
first  time — ^wlll  soon  announce  a  new 
3-3rear  voluntary  limitation  on  their  ex- 
ports of  steel  to  the  United  States  to 
continue  the  similar  arrangement  which 
expired  at  the  end  of  last  year.  I  under- 
stand that  these  new  arrangements,  if 
they  go  into  effect,  will  contain  certain 
improvements  over  the  1969-71  arrange- 
ments. They  are  expected  to  reduce  the 
annual  growth  rate  for  steel  imports 
from  the  nationB  involved  from  5  per- 


c&at  to  2^t  percent.  It  is  hcqied  that  they 
will  contain  more  definable  limltatiaDs 
on  spedflc  steel  products,  particulstrly 
the  speciality  steel  products  which  have 
been  hardest  hit  by  imports  in  the  last 
severaJ  yeatrs. 

It  is  most  important  that  the  new 
arrangements  are  adhered  to  more 
closely  in  the  next  3  years  than  the 
previous  ones  have  been  during  the  last 
3  years.  We  should  aU  take  the  responsi- 
bility for  seeing  to  it  that  the  appro- 
priate departments  of  the  Federal 
Government  analyze  closely  the  perform- 
ance under  these  voluntary  arrange- 
ments and  foUow-up  any  deviations 
from  the  commitments  made  by  foreign 
steel  producers. 

There  is  really  only  one  reason  for  a 
steel  consumer  to  buy  steel  from  foreign 
producers.  That  reason  is  lower  price. 
Why  are  foreign  steel  prices  lower?  In 
many  cases,  they  are  lower  because  for- 
eign producers  charge  a  lower  price  in 
our  market  than  they  do  in  their  own. 
Additionally,  steel  producers  in  Europe 
are  aided  in  quoting  these  lower  prices 
by  rebates  of  value  added  tax  on  their 
steel  exports.  Foreign  competitors  also 
have  for  years  reaped  substantial  bene- 
fits from  an  overvalued  dollar. 

Perhaps  the  fimdamental  reason  for 
lower  prices  are  the  differences  in  imit 
labor  costs.  Although  costs  for  raw  ma- 
teritds  and  fuels  are  about  the  same  for 
world  steel  producers,  foreign  competi- 
tors are  clearly  advantaged  by  lower 
hourly  employment  costs.  Hourly  em- 
ployment costs  are  only  a  third  of  ours 
in  Japan  and  about  half  of  ours  in  Eu- 
rope. These  lower  hourly  employment 
costs  in  foreign  countries  are  also  re- 
flected in  lower  cost  for  steelmaking 
equipment  abroad.  Although  the  dcnnes- 
tic  steel  industry  is  the  most  efficient, 
versatile,  and  technologically  advanced  in 
the  world  and  despite  the  fact  that  the 
average  number  of  man-hours  required 
to  produce  a  ton  of  steel  in  the  United 
States  is  still  less  than  in  Japan  and 
Europe,  the  crucial  economic  advantage 
of  foreign  steelmakers  therefore  is  lower 
hourly  labor  costs.  I  might  add  that  an- 
other increasingly  significant  cost  fac- 
tor in  the  domestic  steel  picture  is  more 
stringent  environmental  control  require- 
ments which  necessitate  additianal  capi- 
tal expenditures  which  does  not  cmtrib- 
ute  to  improving  output  per  man-hour. 
Capital  expenditures  in  the  American 
steelmaking  industry  required  by  air  and 
water  pollution  abatement  regulations 
have  been  estimated  to  total  $2.4  billion 
to  $3.5  billion  for  the  period  1972 
through  1976.  This  compares  to  $290 
million  spoit  from  1966-69.  Annual  op- 
eration and  maintenance  expenses  wlU 
increase  to  $1.1  billion  in  1966  compared 
to  $77  million  in  1969. 

For  every  million  tons  of  steel  impmted 
we  lose  an  average  of  7,200  job  (q>portu- 
nitles.  In  other  words,  the  18.3  miUim 
tons  of  steel  imported  last  year  resulted 
in  the  loss  of  over  130.000  Job  opportuni- 
ties. In  the  State  of  Ohio,  which  is  the 
center  of  productivity  ot  high-valued 
qDecialty  products  such  as  alloy  and 
stainless  steel,  it  has  been  estimated  that 
19.200  Job  opportunities  were  lost  last 
year.  When  imports  emphasiiift  specialty 


steel  the  Job  losses  are  even  greater  be- 
cause these  steels  require  moie  man- 
hours  per  ton  than  do  ordinary  steels.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  stainless  and  alloy  steel 
require  highly  skilled  and  experienced 
persons,  and  these  people  are  being  par- 
ticularly hard  hit  by  imports. 

What  is  the  solution  to  the  steel  in- 
dustry's problem?  There  is  no  single 
magic  potion  to  cure  the  Industry's  iUs 
but  several  Initiatives,  which  if  property 
taken,  can  help  improve  the  sitnatloa. 
First.  extensi(xi  and  improvement  of  tbe 
voluntary  arrangements  will  help,  pro- 
vided they  are  well  monitored  by  our 
Government  officials  and  adhered  to  by 
foreign  producers.  Second,  in  that  infla- 
tion in  large  degree  is  tbe  reason  for 
rising  production  costs,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  a  critical  role  to  control  in- 
flation smd  promote  an  economic  climate 
conducive  to  satisfactory  financial  per- 
formance and  investment  in  the  steel  in- 
dustry. More  vig(Ht)us  enforcement  poli- 
cies with  respect  to  certain  unfair  foreign 
trade  practices  such  as  dumping  and  ex- 
port subsidies  are  also  needed.  Third, 
domestic  steel  companies  must  them- 
selves do  everything  possible  to  reduce 
costs,  imiHt>ve  efficiency,  and  develop  new 
and  better  technologies.  We  cannot  ig- 
nore the  situation  in  the  sted  industry 
today  because  it  will  not  go  away — ^in 
fact,  it  may  get  worse  in  the  months  and 
ye&n  ahead.  We  must  know  what  we  axe 
up  agataist.  its  overall  effects,  and  then 
we  must  set  out  to  find  basic  and  long- 
range  solutions  to  preserve  the  steel  in- 
dustry. 

ANNIVERSARY  OP  WARSAW  GHET- 
TO UPRISING,  WEDNESDAY,  APRIL 
19.  1972 

(Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  tbe 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  smd  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, with  so  much  of  our  attention  and 
our  energies  being  devoted  to  the  crises 
In  Asia  and  the  tensions  in  the  Middle 
East,  many  Americans  are  not  adequate- 
ly considering  the  prolonged  misery  and 
suffering  to  which  millions  of  people  are 
currmUy  being  subjected  in  Soviet- 
dominated  states.  The  pfissage  of  time 
alone  tends  to  blimt  our  compassion  and 
our  concern  for  those  who  have  been  en- 
during virtual  slavery  for  more  than 
tbe  span  of  a  generation.  Durhig  these 
long  periods  when  year  after  year  mil- 
hoos  of  liberty-loving  people  have  been 
denied  the  blessings  of  freedom,  we  have 
been  happy  to  witness  sporadic  attempts 
of  the  enslaved  to  rise  up  against  their 
slave  masters  smd  attempts  to  regain 
their  lost  freedom. 

Today  marks  the  29th  anniva«ary  of 
such  a  brave  revolt  for  it  was  on  April 
19,  1943,  that  the  Jews  living  in  Poland 
in  the  Warsaw  ghetto  rose  against  their 
Nazi  oppressors  and  occupiers  in  a  valiant 
but  futile  attempt  to  throw  off  the  shack- 
les of  serfdom.  The  free  world  was 
thrilled  to  hesir  of  Ibis  important  msmi- 
festation  of  courage  and  detenninatian 
even  though  in  the  aftermath  of  Its  tragic 
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ending  pec^le  everywhere  were  pluzged 
into  deep  sorrow. 

Each  year  since  1943  people  who  love 
freedom  and  are  filled  with  comp«  slon 
for  victims  of  persecution  have  obee  rved 
the  anniversary  of  the  Warsaw  Oletto 
uprising  by  rededlcatlng  themselve  (  to 
the  task  of  gaining  worldwide  enan- 
clpation  of  all  who  are  subjected  toj  the 
status  of  slaves  and  vassals.  On  .this 
meaningful  date,  many  of  us  renew  our 
determination  to  do  our  utmost  to  se  sure 
liberation  for  those  to  whom  self-d  ter- 
mination is  denied.  This  year  thr  tugh 
the  splendid  efforts  of  the  Wa  saw 
Ohetto  Uprising  Committee  in  New  '  'ork 
and  with  the  cooperation  of  city  ofllaals. 
Times  Square  will  be  renamed  "Wan»w 
Ohetto  Square"  for  the  day  and  fltiing 
tributes  will  be  paid  to  the  heroic  le  der 
of  the  revolt,  Mordecal  Anzelewlcz  and 
his  brave  followers  in  his  Jewish  con  ibat 
organization — ZOB. 

This  celebration  in  New  York  City  and 
in  other  cities  throughout  the  world  will 
remind  all  of  us  of  the  Qod-given  n  lan- 
date  that  we  must  concern  oursi  Ives 
with  the  lives  and  well-being  of  oui  fel- 
low men;  it  will  remind  us  that  the  *lazl 
devastation  of  more  than  800  acit  b  of 
Ghetto  homes  and  shops  of  thousan  Lb  of 
Jews  is  no  worse  than  the  fate  oi  hers 
have  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  (  om- 
munlst  oppressors  in  Poland  and  ei  ery- 
where  the  red  flag  of  Russia  has  seen 
planted  illegally  in  usurped  lemds  and 
it  will  remind  us  that  tragic  as  wa  i  the 
situation  where  more  than  60,000  g  letto 
dwellers — men,  women  and  chlldi  en — 
were  captured  and  killed  by  the  I  azis, 
even  today  Jews  are  suffering  si  oilar 
privations,   hardships  and  even  d  »th. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  mz  fel- 
low members  in  this  body  Join  me  in  x>m- 
mendlng  the  many  loyal  American!  who 
today  are  commemorating  this  sli  :nlfl- 
cant  date  In  our  modem  history.  May 
their  efforts  be  rewarded  in  Incr  -ased 
awareness  of  the  plight  of  Jews  ii  i  the 
Soviet  Union  and  throughout  the  rorld 
and  a  rededicatlon  to  do  the  utmc  st  to 
alleviate  the  suffering  and  prlvatio  is  of 
these  long-lmposed-upon  people. 


use  the  funds  and  resources  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemmmt.  The  piecemeal  ap- 
proach in  medical  care  is  no  longer  suf- 
ficient and  the  areas  of  education  and 
welfare  also  demand  greater  attention. 
Therefore,  I  am  today  introducing  a  bill 
to  establish  a  Department  of  Health, 
which  would  coordinate  and  develop  the 
health  care  programs  of  the  United 
States  into  a  vehicle  providing  adequate 
health  care  to  all,  not  Just  those  who  can 
afford  to  pay  the  price. 

My  bill  also  establishes  a  National  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Health  Planning 
which  would  study  the  current  and  fu- 
ture health  needs  of  the  United  States 
and  report  its  recommendatkHis  to  the 
United  States  Congress  as  a  detailed  na- 
tional health  plan  for  meeting  the  cur- 
rent and  future  health  needs  of  the 
United  States  for  at  least  the  next  10 
years. 


NEEDED:  A  SEPARATE  DEPART- 
MENT OP  HEALTH 

(Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York  aske^  and 
was  given  permission  to  addres^  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  an  i  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  exti  ane- 
ous  matter.) 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  S  >eak- 
er,  a  February  19,  1971,  statemei  t  by 
the  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council  sums 
up  very  well  my  thoughts  on  healtl:  care 
in  the  United  States.  It  begins  "H  ealth 
care  problems  in  America  are  frig  iten- 
Ing — to  the  patient,  who  must  pay  ever 
larger  portions  of  his  family  budgi  t  for 
medical  care,  and  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession, who  must  try  to  care  for  the 
health  of  his  patients  hindered  ly  an 
outmoded  delivery  S3^tem.  What  An  erica 
needs  as  the  heart  of  its  medical  care 
philosophy  is  a  single  primary  goal — 
good  health  care  for  all  its  people. ' 

To  this  should  be  added  that  it  s  in- 
deed frightening  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  want  to  put  to  the  best  po  isible 


ESCALATION  OF  THE  WAR 

(Mrs.  MINK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Nixon's  recent  escalation  of  the  Vietnam 
war  is  a  tragic  mistake. 

He  has  listened  to  the  military  experts 
who  advise  that  Just  one  more  increase  in 
the  violence  will  win  the  war. 

We  have  been  hearing  this  kind  of  ad- 
vice virtually  since  the  war  began.  In 
each  case,  actions  based  on  such  a  false 
premise  have  proved  disastrous. 

It  was  this  kind  of  thinking  that  mis- 
takenly led  to  the  buildup  of  troops  in 
Vietnam.  President  Nixon  promised  to 
reverse  the  escalation.  He  said  he  had  a 
"secret  plan"  to  end  the  war. 

The  President  may  have-  had  a  secret 
plan,  but  unfortunately  it  is  stlU  secret. 
His  actions  seem  more  calculated  to 
broaden  and  expand  the  level  of  military 
activity  than  reduce  it. 

The  curroit  bombing  of  Hanoi  and 
Haiphong  takes  us  back  to  the  dark  days 
when  we  were  engaged  In  a  full-scale  war 
in  Southeast  Asia;  we  are  still  proceed- 
ing as  though  a  military  victory  is  our 
goal. 

Clearly,  the  bombing  means  that  "Viet- 
namlzatlon"  has  failed.  The  President 
promised  that  imder  this  plan  the  South 
Vietnamese  would  be  able  to  carry  on  in 
their  own  defense.  Obviously,  they  can- 
not ;  they  cannot  because  as  a  people  they 
lack  the  wiU  to  do  it. 

The  Vietnamese  people.  North  and 
South,  are  the  principal  victims.  How 
can  we  justify  our  participation?  No  one 
suggests  that  there  is  any  rational  reason 
left,  if  there  ever  was  one. 

We  must  reverse  this  madness.  We 
must  end  the  Vietnam  war.  This  is  a  sin 
against  humanity. 

The  American  people  have  pcdd  too 
much  already.  Thousands  of  our  youth 
have  died.  Many  more  have  been 
wounded. 

We  cannot  ignore  the  sacrificeB  that 
have  been  made.  Yet,  to  continue  a 
meaningless  war  will  not  vindicate  their 
suffering. 

Hixxor  does  not  rise  from  the  agony 
of  death.  No  "victory"  in  Vietnam  is  pos- 


sible. That  should  be  quite  clear  after 
7  years  of  a  state  of  war. 

Our  commitment  should  be  to  people. 
The  way  to  help  them  and  ounsdves  is 
to  end  the  war,  and  to  end  this  mJaety. 

We  thouj^t  we  were  fighting  to  pre- 
serve democracy,  but  there  is  no  democ- 
racy in  Vietnam.  The  last  election  was  a 
sham.  We  owe  nothing  to  the  Saigon 
government.  We  have  been  a  prop  too 
long  as  it  is. 

Uhless  we  renounce  the  tattered  goal 
of  a  military  victory,  we  delude  ourselves. 
It  Is  our  own  "face"  we  see  reflected  in 
the  bloody  frenzy  to  bomb.  Is  it  more  im- 
portant to  save  our  "face"  than  ttie  lives 
of  our  fellow  human  beings?  We  are  not 
really  helping  the  Vietnamese  people.  We 
are  destroying  their  country.  We  are  kill- 
ing their  people. 

President  Nixon  has  not  kept  faith 
with  the  American  people.  He  has  Ig- 
nored our  desire  for  peace.  He  has  all  but 
abandCHied  the  peace  talks.  His  insist- 
ence on  dictating  political  goals  has 
stymied  progress  at  the  talks.  Our  mas- 
sive aerial  bombardment  rendered  mean- 
ingless our  troop  withdrawal. 

The  Ccmgress  must  bring  this  issue  of 
the  war  to  the  American  people.  Only  the 
Congress  can  end  this  war.  The  Presi- 
dent cannot  be  believed.  We  cannot  evade 
our  responsibility. 

The  people  of  America  have  oxtly  us 
to  fulfill  their  dream  for  peace.  We  must 
act  now. 

THE  29TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
WARSAW  GHETTO   UPRISING 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remsirks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Warsaw 
ghetto  uprising  took  place  on  April  19, 
1943,  and  each  year  we  remember  those 
brave  men  and  women  who  fought  for 
their  lives  against  Insiumountable  odds. 
This  year,  the  24th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  State  of  Israel  also  falls 
on  April  19,  a  fact  that  is  significant  in 
light  of  the  many  fortunate  survivors  of 
the  Nazi  holocaust  who  took  refuge  in 
the  Jewish  homeland. 

At  the  beginning  of  World  War  n,  Nazi 
occupation  forces  herded  nearly  one-half 
million  Polish  Jews  into  a  cramped 
ghetto  in  Warsaw,  as  part  of  the  Nazi 
plan  to  annihilate  the  Jewish  people. 
The  effects  of  this  attempt  at  genocide, 
felt  in  all  European  countries  where 
Hitler's  regime  held  sway,  were  felt  very 
severely  and  cruelly  In  Poland. 

As  the  hcmie  of  some  3  million  Jews, 
Poland  was  one  of  the  greatest  centers 
of  world  Jewry,  and  Jews  constituted  a 
majority  of  the  population  in  many 
Polish  towns  and  cities.  In  effect,  Polish 
Jews  made  up  a  nation  within  a  nation. 
They  had  a  common  language,  Yiddish, 
and  a  rich  and  flourishing  culture.  They 
organized  and  operated  schools,  hospi- 
tals, theaters,  and  banks,  almost  inde- 
pendent of  the  central  government  of 
Warsaw.  It  was  this  thriving  Jewish  com- 
munity that  Hitler  promised  to  liquidate. 
His  threats  seemed  hollow  at  first  for  the 
Nazi  brutality  against  German  Jews  did 
not  touch  those  across  the  border  in 
Poland.  Besides,  Polish  Jewry  was  no 
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stranger  to  persecutiaQ — ^for  centuries 
sporadic  anti-Semitic  outbursts— po- 
groois — had  brought  violent  death  to 
Poland's  Jews.  Tbe  menace  of  Hitler 
seemed  mereiy  a  new  threat  in  a  history 
already  filled  with  peril,  hardship,  and 
a  continuous  struggle  for  survival. 

We  know,  however,  that  these  Polish 
Jews  were  tragically  mistaken  in  their 
assessment  of  the  Nazi  threat  and  that, 
by  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War,  the 
Jewish  community  in  Poland  had  prac- 
tically been  eliminated.  It  is  for  those 
who  survived  and  to  the  memory  of  those 
who  perished  that  I  speak  today. 

Prior  to  World  War  n,  the  Jewish 
population  of  Warsaw  ntmibered  more 
than  330.000.  The  Nazi  occupation  of 
Poland  placed  them  all  under  SS  and 
Gestapo  rule.  The  first  law  promulgated 
by  the  Nazis  made  all  Jews  subject  to 
forced  labor.  In  Warsaw,  this  was  im- 
mediately followed  by  the  establishment 
Of  "educational"  camps  for  the  Jewish 
population  and  the  expropriation  of  all 
Jewish  assets  that  exceeded  a  desig- 
nated small  amount.  One  by  one,  the 
number  of  restrictive  rules  and  prac- 
tices was  Increased.  Jews  were  forbidden 
to  work  in  key  industries  and  in  gov- 
ernment institutions,  to  bake  bread,  to 
buy  or  sell  to  "Aryans,"  to  treat  or  re- 
ceive medical  treatment  from  these 
"Aryans."  to  ride  on  trains  or  trolleys, 
to  leave  the  city  limits  without  special 
permits,  and  to  own  precious  metal  or 
jewelry.  Jewish  property  was  ordered  by 
the  Gestapo  to  be  registered,  and  both 
congregational  worship  and  ritual 
slaughter  were  prohibited.  Every  Jew 
12  years  or  older  was  forced  to  wear  a 
Star  of  David  on  his  clothing. 

By  means  of  these  laws  and  regula- 
tions, the  Nazis  completely  dominated 
the  Jewish  population.  And  there  were 
even  further  restrictions  placed  on 
Jews.  Jews  were  excluded  from  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  civil  authorities  and 
classed  as  outlaws,  legally  analogous  to 
condemned  criminals.  The  pimishment 
for  noncompliance  with -these  regula- 
tions was  death.  However,  even  strict 
adherence  to  the  special  decrees  was  no 
guarantee  against  being  shot.  One  exam- 
ple will  Illustrate  the  desperate  situa- 
tion in  which  the  Polish  Jews  then 
found  themselves.  At  the  end  of  1939,  a 
Jewish  burglar,  Inteirupted  while  com- 
mitting a  robbery,  shot  and  killed  a 
Polish  policeman.  The  Jewish  commu- 
nity was  heavily  fined  for  this  action 
tmd  they  quickly  paid  the  amount 
levied.  Nevertheless,  S3  persons  living  in 
the  same  house  as  the  burglar  were  taken 
Into  custody  and  subsequently  shot. 

By  1940.  pogroms  encouraged  by  the 
Germans  sw^t  through  the  Jewish  sec- 
tion of  Warsaw.  On  October  16,  1940, 
the  Nazi  Governor  of  Warsaw  published 
a  decree  proclaiming  the  establishment 
of  the  Warsaw  ghetto.  By  November  of 
that  year,  the  ghetto  had  been  com- 
pletely sealed  off  and  segregated  from 
the  rest  of  the  dty,  and  in  an  area  of 
100  square  blocks — less  than  one- 
twentieth  the  size  of  Warsaw— the 
Nazis  forced  nearly  half  a  million  Jews. 
Surrounded  by  brick  walls  10  feet  high 
and  barbed  wire  fences,  the  ghetto  in- 


habitants lived,  nearly  eight  people  to  a 
room.  Only  27,000  ghetto  inhabitants 
were  employed.  Food  was  extremely 
scarce,  and  the  Nazis  restricted  the  dis- 
tribution of  what  little  food  there  was. 
It  is  little  wonder  that  50  percent  of  the 
ghetto  population  died  of  starvation  and 
45  percent  were  undernourished.  Lack 
of  sanitation  facilities  and  the  human 
congestion  caused  by  the  overcrowded 
living  conditions  caused  the  rapid  spread 
of  epidemics:  fevers  and  typhus  were 
rampant.  The  supply  of  medicine  was 
pitifully  inadequate,  and  corpses  filled 
the  streets. 

There  was  another  side  to  life  in  the 
Warsaw  ghetto,  however,  which  il- 
lustrates the  spirit,  courage,  and  creativ- 
ity of  a  people  who  were  accustomed  to 
relying  on  their  own  resources.  The 
ghetto  inhabitants  created  a  network  of 
community  and  cultural  organizations  to 
serve  the  varied  needs  of  the  population. 
Hospitals  and  clinics  were  organized  in 
an  attempt  to  omtrol  and  fight  the  epi- 
demics. Educational  activity  was  ex- 
tensive and  included  a  wide  variety  of 
schools,  clubs,  youth  organizations  and 
a  library,  and  even  a  university  was  es- 
tablished. A  secret  medical  school  and 
a  faculty  of  sciences  and  mathematics 
were  maintained,  and  there  were  under- 
ground Hebrew  and  Yiddish  schools, 
religious  instruction  classes,  and  clan- 
destine physical  fitness  activities.  A 
symphony  orchestra  and  many  choirs 
performed  for  the  inhabitants  and  news- 
papers were  printed  in  Hebrew,  Yiddish, 
and  Polish. 

The  Nazis  were  soon  dissatisfied  with 
the  results  of  their  campaign  of  starva- 
tion and  segregation.  The  Jews  of  War- 
saw were  not  succumbing  to  Nazi  terror 
tactics.  In  fact,  the  ghetto  and  its  con- 
ditions had  fostered  a  unity  and  a  self- 
sufficency  that  had  not  been  anticipated 
by  the  occupiers.  Thus,  in  the  summer  of 
1942,  the  Nazis  decided  to  put  into  full- 
scale  operation  their  plans  to  extermi- 
nate all  of  the  Jews  in  Poland.  Between 
July  and  September,  over  300,000  Jews 
from  the  Warsaw  ghetto  were  forced  into 
cattle  cars  and  sent  to  Trebllnka.  Anyone 
who  resisted  deportation  was  beaten 
mercilessly,  if  he  was  not  executed  imme- 
diately. Some  sidt)mitted  voluntarily  to 
deportation  because  the  SS  had  declared 
that  those  who  reported  without  coercion 
would  not  be  separated  from  their  fton- 
ilies.  They  were  also  told  that  they  were 
only  being  sent  to  labor  camps.  There- 
fore, significant  opposition  to  the  first 
massive  deportation  did  not  materialize. 
Even  had  the  destination  of  the  trains 
and  the  fate  of  their  human  freight  been 
known,  however,  the  Jewish  underground 
organization,  then  only  several  months 
old.  would  have  been  unable  to  suct  ef- 
fectively. Devitalized  by  the  deportations, 
the  resistance,  at  that  point,  lacked  arms 
and  the  time  to  organize  efficiently  and 
effectively. 

Between  September  of  1942  and  Janu- 
ary of  1943,  the  Jews  learned  the  real  des- 
tination of  the  deportees  and  the  real 
meaning  of  Trebllnka.  The  imderground, 
gradually  recovering  from  the  human 
loss  that  had  resulted  from  the  deporta- 
tions, sprang  into  action.  Thus,  when  the 
Germans  marched  into  the  ghetto  in 


January  of  1943  to  deport  150,000  of  those 
remaining,  they  were  met  with  armed  re- 
sistance. After  4  days  of  skirmishes,  the 
Germans  withdrew  after  suffering  more 
than  20  losses  In  their  ranks. 

The  effect  of  this  Jewish  victory  was 
twofold — the  Germans  became  aware  of 
the  fact  that  there  was  an  organized 
armed  force  in  the  ghetto,  and  the 
ghetto  residents  realized  that  the  resist- 
ance did  have  a  chance  of  standing  up  to 
the  Germans. 

Electrified  by  the  January  revolt,  the 
ghetto  population  rallied  to  the  imder- 
ground. But  the  members  of  the  Jewish 
imderground  soon  found  themselves 
faced  with  the  overwhelming  task  of 
acquiring  weapons,  and  they  did  so  only 
through  painstaking  labor,  for  they 
manufactured  many  of  their  own  bombs, 
hand  grenades,  and  Molotov  cocktails. 
Their  most  potent  weapon,  however,  was 
their  deep  sense  of  national  pride  and 
responsibility.  In  the  words  of  Dr.  Rlngel- 
blum,  archivist  of  the  ghetto: 

We  took  stock  of  our  position  and  saw 
that  this  was  a  struggle  between  a  fly  and  an 
elephant.  But  our  national  dignity  dictated 
to  us  that  the  Jews  must  offer  resistance  and 
not  allow  themselves  to  be  led  wantonly  to 
the  slaughter. 

The  underground  turned  feverishly  to 
its  tasks  of  building  and  organizaticm,  the 
manufacture  of  arms  and  the  rehearsal 
of  defoise  plans.  The  awaited  day  of  at- 
tack arrived  on  April  19,  1943,  when  the 
ghetto  was  surrounded  by  SS  troops  and 
police.  Although  the  members  of  the  un- 
derground fought  valiantly,  the  German 
attacks  were  relentless  and  gradually  the 
Jews  were  forced  to  give  groimd.  Orga- 
nized resistance  gave  way  to  irregular 
guerrilla  warfare  as  women  and  children 
Joined  tbe  defenders  in  the  desperate 
struggle. 

By  May  16,  1943,  the  significant  re- 
sistance had  ended  and  the  German  com- 
mand declared  that  "There  was  no 
Jewish  district  in  Warsaw."  But  the 
end  of  large-scale  fighting  did  not  signal 
the  end  of  all  resistance.  In  the  rubble 
and  ruin  that  was  the  ghetto — only 
eight  buildings  remained  standing — the 
defenders  continued  to  fight.  There  are 
records  of  groups  surviving  as  late  as 
September  of  1943.  Some  of  the  under- 
ground escaped  the  ghetto  and  contin- 
ued their  fight  with  the  Polish  partisans, 
and  thus  continued  the  battle  of  the 
Warsaw  ghetto. 

The  story  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto  up- 
rising and  other  accounts  of  Jewish  re- 
sistance are  a  tribute  to  the  courage  of  a 
people  and  a  celebration  of  the  indomita- 
ble human  q>irit.  Let  us  pause  today  to 
salute  these  heroic  men  and  women. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Hanna  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BoGGS).  for  Tuesday,  April  18,  through 
Thursday,  April  20,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wn.soN.  for  Thursday, 
April  20,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  AspiNALL,  for  Thursday,  April  20, 
on  account  of  official  business. 
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SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 


to 


By  unanimous  consent,  permlssl 
address  the  House,  following  the  let 
tlvc  program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to :  J 

Mr.  Zablocki,  for  10  minutes,  todu;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  Uf  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  thd  re 
quest  of  Mr.  Lint)  to  address  the  H  )us» 
and  to  revise  and  extend  their  rem  irks 
and  include  extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  McCloskey.  for  30  minutes,  tc  day. 

Mr.  HiLLis,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DtmcAM,  for  10  minutes,  on  .  ipril 
20. 

Mr.  Cranx.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  th«  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Runnels)  to  address  the 
House  and  to  revise  and  extend  theii  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matt  »r:) 

Mr.  OoNZALiz,  for  10  minutes,  todj  y. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton,  for  15  min  ites, 
today. 

Mr.  Begich,  for  10  minutes,  today 

Mr.  Dices,  for  5  minutes,  todsor. 

Mr.  Anntinzio.  for  10  minutes,  todi  y. 

Mr.  Ryan,  for  16  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford,  for  5  mln|ites, 
today 

Mr. 


iain- 


Danecls  of  New  Jersey,  for  6 
utes,  today.  , 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania,  for  5  pln- 
utes,  today. 

Mr.  AspiN.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  PoDELL,  for  30  minutes,  today^ 

Mr.  HoLiriELD,  for  10  minutes,  tooay. 

Mr.  St  Germain,  for  5  mlnutee  t  iday. 


Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

(The  foUowing  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  RuNHSLB)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez  In  three  Instances. 

Mr.  DiGGS  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Harrington  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Haoan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  RooERs  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Preyer  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Helstoski  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  St  Germain. 

Mr.  CXLLIR. 
Mr.  ElLBBRO. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Jamxs  V.  Stanton. 
Mr.  Carey  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Begich  in  five  Instances. 
Mr.  Roe  in  five  instances. 

Mrs.  SXTLLIVAN. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  in  five  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  RoDiNO  In  three  Instances. 

Mr.  DiNGELL  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  in  four  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Hawkins  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  AspiN  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  HiBERT. 

Mr.  Rbes  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Dent. 

Mr.  Fraser  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Cabell. 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permissii  n  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to:  J 

Mr.  PUQUA  In  two  Instances  add  to 
Include  extraneous  matter.  | 

Mr.  HoLinxLD  and  to  Include  a  mews- 
paper  article.  i 

(The  following  Members  (at  tts  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Lent)  and  to  includ|  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Burks  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Veysey  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  DxRwiNSKi  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Whitehitrst. 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Springer  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Archer. 

Mr.  McCluu  In  two  ingtanowi 

Mr.  Shoup. 

Mr.  HiLLis. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas  in  five  instances 

Mr.  Railsback  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Wyman  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Shrtver. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Schwxngel  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  in  two  instancea 

Mr.  Prey. 

Mr.  Esch. 

Mt.Mayni. 

Mr.  Bell. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  and  Joint  resolutions 
of  the  Senate  of  the  following  titles: 

S.  706.  An  act  to  autborlM  the  dlspo«a 
of  zinc  from  the  national  stockpile  and  the 
supplemental  stockpile; 

8.  978.  An  act  authorising  the  conveyance 
of  cerUin  lands  to  the  Unlvenlty  of  Utah, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

S.J.  Res.  117.  Joint  reaolutlon  asking  the 
President  of  the  United  BUtes  to  declare  the 
fourth  Saturday  of  September  1973  "Na- 
tional Hunting  and  Fishing  Day":  and 

8.J.  Res.  169.  Joint  resolution  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  law  enforcement  officers  of  thla 
country  on  liaw  Day,  IiCay  1.  1973. 


1882.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Dlraetor. 
Office  o<  Management  and  Budget,  ■zeeutlve 
Office  ot  the  Preeldent,  tranamlUtog  a  report 
that  the  appropriation  to  the  Department  ot 
Justice  for  "Support  of  U.S.  Prletmera."  for 
fiscal  year  1973,  has  been  reamxntloned  on  a 
baaU  which  Indicates  the  neceewity  for  a 
supplemental  eeUmate  of  appropriation,  pur- 
suant to  31  U.S.O.  686;  to  the  Committee  on 
ApprofHiatlons. 

1883.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Board 
of  Governors.  Federal  Reserve  System,  trans- 
mitting the  &8tb  Annual  Report  of  the  Board 
of  Oovernora.  covering  calendar  year  1971, 
pursuant  to  section  10  ot  the  FedMal  Re- 
serve Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

1884.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  encourage  and  as- 
sist States  and  localities  to  coordinate  their 
various  programs  and  resources  available  for 
the  prevention,  treatment,  and  contrcri  of 
juvenile  delinquency,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Bducation  and  Labor. 

1886.  A  lettn-  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Power  Commission,  transmitting  the  annual 
report  ot  the  Commission  for  fiscal  year  1971; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

1886.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congreeelonal  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  prc^)oeed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
to  provide  for  the  expedltlovis  nattirallxatlon 
of  certain  fcwmer  alien  employees  of  the 
United  States  who  have  been  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence; 
to  the  Oxnmlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

RCCXIVCD  nU>M  THE  COMFTaOLLXB  OKNXSAL 

1887.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  dimensions  of  insanitary  condi- 
tions m  the  food  manufacturing  industry, 
Itood  and  Drug  Admlnlstrattcm.  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1888.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  administration  of  criteria  by  the 
General  Services  Administration  for  the  leas- 
ing of  buUdings  to  be  constructed;  to  the 
Cooomlttee  on  Government  Operations. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  OAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  wsis  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  6  o'clock  and  33  minutes  p.m.), 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Thursday,  April  20,  1972,  at  12  o'clock 
noon.  

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Utxler  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1881.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  notice  that  he  has  au- 
thorized deficiencies  to  be  Incurred  for  the 
neoeasltlee  of  the  current  year  in  the  i4>pro- 
prlatlons  for  "Operation  and  Malnteoanoe, 
Navy"  and  "Operation  and  BCalntenanoe.  Air 
fy>roe",  pursuant  to  41  U.8.C.  11;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ai^ropriatlons. 


REI»ORTS  OF  COMMl'l'i'KES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTTT,  r^^orts  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  H^ERT:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. House  Resolution  918.  Resolution  re- 
questing certain  Information  from  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Seowtary  of  Defense  relative 
to  the  mlUtary  involvement  of  the  United 
States  In  Indochina.  (Rept.  No.  93-1008). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  McMillan  :  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  ColumbU.  H  Jl.  3896.  A  bUl  to  provide 
for  the  conveyance  of  certain  property 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  to  the  National 
Flrefighting  Miiseum  and  Center  for  Fire  Pre- 
vention, Inc.;  with  amendments  (Rept.  No. 
93-1004).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  HJEl.  11033.  A  bill  to  enable  the 
blind  and  the  otherwise  physically  disabled 
to  participate  fully  In  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic life  of  the  District  of  Columbia;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  93-1006) .  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee:  Sriect  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business.  Report  on  the  orga- 
nization and  operation  of  the  Small  BusineaB 
Administration  (1971)   (Bept.  Ko.  93-1006). 
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Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  till  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  H.B.  9760.  A  bill  concern- 
ing msdlcal  rsoords,  Information,  and  data 
to  promote  and  facilitate  medical  studies, 
resMrch,  education,  and  the  performance  of 
the  obligations  of  medical  utUlsatlon  com- 
mittees in  the  District  of  Colimibla.  (Rept. 
No.  92-1007).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTTT,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  RODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
S.  613  an  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Badala- 
mentl  (Rept.  No.  93-999).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  RODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
8.  641.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Luis  Ouerrero- 
Chaves,  Guadalupe  Guerrero-Chavee,  and  Al- 
fredo Ouerrero-Chavez  (Rept.  No.  93-1000). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  RODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judldaiy. 
8.  1089.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert  Rex- 
roat  (Rept.  No.  93-1001).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  RODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  1676.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Antonio 
Plameras  (Rept.  No.  93-1003).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 

HJl.  14469.  A  bill  to  provide  for  grants 
to  local  educational  agencies  to  plan,  devel<^, 
and  conduct  courses  dealing  with  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  individuals,  judicial  pro- 
cedure, and  police  and  other  law  enforcement 
procedures  and  problems;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois: 

HJl.  14470.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  that  em- 
ployees receiving  lump  sums  from  tax-free 
pension  or  annuity  plans  on  accoxint  of  sep- 
aration from  emidoyment  shall  not  be  taxed 
at  the  time  of  distribution  to  the  extent  that 
an  equivalent  amount  Is  reinvested  In  an- 
other such  plan;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BADILLO: 

UR.  14471.  A  bill  to  prohibit  SUtes  and 
political  subdivisions  from  discriminating 
against  low  and  moderate  income  housing, 
and  to  give  a  priority  in  determining  eligi- 
bility for  asslstanoe  under  various  Federal 
programs  to  poUtical  subdlvlslmis  which  sub- 
mit plans  for  the  inclusion  of  low  and  mod- 
erate Income  housing  in  their  development; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  CAFFKRT: 

H.R.  14472.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly  pro- 
cedures for  the  consideration  of  applications 
for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  CBDKRBBRG: 

HJt.  14473.  A  bUl  to  Increase  the  member- 
ship of  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
Kovemmental  Relations  by  two  membeis  who 
shall  be  elected  town  or  township  ofBdals;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  B<r.  DUNCAN: 

HJt.  14474.  A  bm  to  i»ovlde  price  support 
for  mUk  at  not  leas  than  85  percent  of  the 


parity  price  therefor;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  OUbAT   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Habsha): 

HJL  14476.  A  bm  to  provide  for  certain 
Improvements  relating  to  the  Oapltcd  Power- 
plant  and  Its  dlstzUmtlon  systems;   to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Ifr.  KKB: 

H.R.  14476.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  repair  and 
conversion  to  a  fixed-type  struoture  of  dam 
No.  8  on  the  Big  Sandy  River,  Ky..  and  W.  Va.. 
In  the  Interest  at  water  supply  and  rscnation 
for  local  interests;  to  the  Oomimlttee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

ByMr.PODKLL: 

HJl.  14477.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  preven- 
tion of  Cooley's  Anemia;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Oommeroe. 

HJt.  14478.  A  bill  to  esUbllsh  a  National 
Institute  of  Health  Care  DeUvery.  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Oommeroe. 

HJl.  14479.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
to  provide  for  grants  to  cities  for  improved 
street  lighting;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judldaiy. 

By  Mr.  ROONET  of  New  York: 

H.R.  14480.  A  blU  to  establish  a  Department 
of  Health;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  8CHXUER   (for  hlmatif,  Mr. 
WnxiAMs  and  Mr.  Whight)  : 

HJl.  14481.  A  bUl  to  {Mwlde  military  as- 
ststanos  to  Israel  in  ordw  to  assist  In  the 
resettlement  of  Russian  refugees;  to  the 
Committee  oq  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON: 

HJl.  14483.  A  bill  to  provide  for  compensa- 
tion to  victims  of  violent  crinu;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  STUCKE7: 

H.R.  14483.  A  bill  to  establish  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  a  system  of  first  part,  no- 
faiilt  insurance  for  victims  of  motor  vehicle 
accidents,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Coltmibla. 
By  Mr.  DORN: 

HJl.  14484.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  woman 
may  be  entitled  to  fuU  old-age  Insurance 
benefits  at  age  60;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DRINAN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

FAITMTaOT)  : 

H.R.  14485.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  cessa- 
tion of  bombing  In  Indochina  and  for  the 
wlthdraviral  of  VS.  mUltary  personnel  from 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and 
Laos;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FISH: 

HJl.  14486.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  require  the 
labels  on  all  foods  to  disclose  each  of  their 
ingredients;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FRELINGHUT8EN: 

HJl.  14487.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1968  to  prohibit  the  expendi- 
ture of  Federal  funds  for  certain  airport 
development  projects  unless  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  certifies  that  there  has 
been  afforded  the  importunity  for  public 
hearings  to  consider  the  eoonomlc,  social, 
and  environmental  effects  of  such  develop- 
ment and  Its  consistency  with  local  plan- 
ning, and  for  other  piuposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commertse. 
By  Mr.  FREY: 

HJl.  14488.  A  blU  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  assist  veterans  with 
a  permanent  and  total  service-connected  dis- 
ability due  to  the  loss  or  loss  of  use  of  one 
i^>per  and  one  \owtx  extronlty  to  acqxUre 
specially  adapted  housing;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJl.  14488.  A  taU  to  amend  tlUe  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  rates  of  com- 


pensation for  disabled  veterans,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.R.  14490.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  Veter- 
ans' Administration  hospital  In  Brevaitl 
County,  Ra..  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.R.  14401.  A  blU  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  statutoty  ratea 
for  anatomical  ices  or  loss  of  use;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  OBEY: 
H.R.  14493.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949,  to  provide  for  adjustments 
in  the  support  price  of  milk  during  its  mar- 
keting year,  and  to  require  the  support  level 
of  milk  be  set  at  at  least  85  percent  of  its 
parity  price  tot  its  current  marketing  year; 
to  the  Oommlttee  on  Agriculture 
By  Mr.  PATTEN: 
H.R.  14493.  A  XMX  to  amend  the  PubUo 
Health  Service  Act  to  enlarge  the  authority 
of  the  National  Heart  and  Lung  Institute  in 
order  to  advance  the  national  attack  against 
diseases  of  the  heart  and  blood  vessels,  tfie 
lungs,  and  blood,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  IntersUte  and  Ftoreien 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS: 
H.R.  14494.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act,  as  amended,  to  anure  that 
every  needy  schot^  child  wlU  receive  a  free 
or  reduced  price  lunch  as  required  by  said 
act  and  to  assure  that  adequate  funds  are 
available  for  the  conduct  of  simmier  food 
service  programs  for  children  from  areas  in 
which  poor  economic  conditions  exist  and 
from  areas  in  which  there  are  high  ooncen- 
tratlons  of  working  mothers;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Bducation  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  PODELL: 
H.R.  14496.  A  bill:  the  Senior  Citizens'  Rent 
Limitation  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Wavi 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RANDALL: 
HJl.  14496.  A  bill  to  make  rules  governing 
the  tise  of  the  Anned  Forces  of  the  United 
States  in  the  absence  of  a  declaration  of 
war  by  the  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RODINO: 
HJl.  14497.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  cessa- 
tion of  bombing  in  Indochina  and  for  the 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  military  peraonnel  from 
the  RepubUe  of  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and 
Laos;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    ROGERS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
SATTTBapiKU),  Mr.  Ktsos,  Mr.  Psetzb 
of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Stmincton, 
Mr.  Rot,  Mr.  Nelsen,  Mr.  Cabtke,' 
and  Mr.  Hastincs)  : 
H.R.   14498.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  provide 
Increased  protection  for  consumers  from  in- 
terstate shipment  of  imfit  and  adulterated 
food;   to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  BYAN: 
HJl.  14499.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  com- 
pensation   of   innocent   victims   of   violent 
crime,  to  make  grants  to  States  for  the  pay- 
ment of  such  compensation,  and  for  other 
pvirposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia: 
H.J.  Res.  1171.  Joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  designate  the  first  week 
In  May  of  each  year,  as  "One  Nation  Under 
God  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
H.  Con.  Res.   583.  Concurrent  resolution 
with   regard   to   Northern   Ireland;    to    the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   BOLLINO    (for   himself,   Mr. 

Bttsusom  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Clat,  Mr. 

Hall,  Mr.  Hull.  Mr.  Humoatz,  Mr. 

IcHORD,  Mr.  Randall,  Mrs.  Sullivan. 

and  Mr.  Stmington)  : 

H.  Con.  Res.  684.  Conciirrent  resolution  ex. 

tending   to  the  Honorable  Harry  8.  Truman, 

33d  President  of  the  United  States,  greetings 
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the   occasion   of   bd   88th 
1972;  to  the  Comml  tee  on 


Ion  to 
the 


of  Congress  on 
birthday,  Biay  8 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EBCH.  , 

H.  Con.  Ree.  585.  Conciirrent  resolv  Hon  to 
encourage  an  early  end  to  the  war  li  Indo- 
china and  to  bring  about  the  rebaU  itatloo 
of  Indochina,  and  for  other  purpoaea;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affaln. 

By  Mr.   HARRINOTON    (for 
Mr.    BuBKK   of   MaosachuMt 
DoNOHtTK,  Mr.  Dow,  Mr.  Edw 
CallfoBnla.   Mr.   Eckhakdt,   a: 
WnxiiM  D.  Fobs)  : 
H.  Con.  Re4  588.  Concurrent  reaolul 
■top  the  bomjblng  at  North  Vietnam; 
Committee  0n  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Ifr.  PRICB  of  nunds  (for  b  noMlf 

and  Mr.  Bcttb)  : 

H.    Ree.    933.    Reeolution    ezpreasln  [    the 

sense  of  the  House  of  RepresenUUvei    with 

reepect  to  actions  which  should  be  tal  m  by 

Members  of  the  House  upon  being  con  icted 

of  certain  cnmee,  and  for  other  pur  warn; 

to  the  Committee  on  Standards  of  <  fflclal 

Conduct.  \    . 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tenneaee^  (for 

himself,  Mr.  AaotraiZK,  Mr. 

Mr.    Ai.«xAm>ni.    Mr.    B»cich,|  Mr. 

BxTiLL,  Mr.  Bbaoemas,  Mr.  BxTfroN, 

Mr.  Clat,  Mr.  Dbwholm.  B4r. 

maoN,   Mr.   Dow,   Mr.    EowAao  i   of 

LouUlana,   Mr.   Fltmt.   Mr.   Fc  i-rr, 

Mr.    Ftlton,    Mr.    Oonzaliz,     Urs. 

Okasbo,    Mr.    HcLSTOsKi,    and    Mr. 

Httnoatx)  : 

H.    Res.    934.    Reeolution    ezpreaalng    the 

sense  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves    that 

the  full  amount  appropriated  for  the  i  ural 

electrification  program  for  fiscal  1972  sh  >uld 

be  made  available  by  the  admlnlstratlo  i  to 

carry  out  that  program;  to  the  Oooom^ttee 

on  Appropriations. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Teoneaeee  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Jokkb  at  Tenneasee,  Mr. 
JoifB  of  North  Oartrilna.  Mr.  Kxrr- 
KXNSAix,  Mr.  Lone.  M^.  McOoaicacx, 
Mr.  Maxxabt,  Mr.  Maths  of  Geor- 
gia. Mr.  Maisum AOA,  Mr.  Matnx,  Mr. 
Melcrb.  Mr.  MooKBKAo,  Mr.  Obst, 
Mr.  O'KoNCxi,  Mr.  O'Baba,  Mr.  Pbick 
of  minols,  Bfr.  Rot.  Mr.  SAaaAms, 
Mr.  Sncxa,  and  Mr.  SruBaLxnxLo) : 
R.    Res.    935.    ReaoluUon   ezprewlng   the 
•anse  of  the  House  of  Rei»«sentatlves  that 
the  full  amount  appropriated  for  the  rural 
electrlfloatlon  program  for  fiscal  1973  should 
be  made  available  by  the  administration  to 
carry  out  that  program;  to  the  Committee 
en  Appropriations. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee  (for 
himself.  Mr.  THom  and  Mr.  Has- 
axNOTON) : 
H.  Ree.  930.  Resolution  ezpreealng  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  RapreeentatlTes  that  the 
full  amount  appropriated  for  the  rural  elec- 
trification program  for  fiscal  1973  should  be 
made  available  by  the  administration  to  car- 
ry out  that  program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 
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Maritime  Association;  to  the  Committee  on 
w»«yng  and  Currency. 

87S.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  House  of  B^- 
reeentAtlves  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
ohusetts,  relative  to  regvOatlon  of  the  tCle- 
vlslng  of  certain  prcrfeaslonal  athletic  games; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

S74.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Ijeglslafeure  of 
the  Commonwaalth  of  Maawichnsetls.  rela- 
tive to  the  protection  of  certain  endangered 
species  of  wUd  animals;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

875.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Maseachu— tts,  rela- 
tive to  allowtng  greater  Immigration  Into 
the  United  St*tea  to  the  people  of  Ireland; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

376.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  rel- 
ative to  the  establishment  of  a  veterans' 
hospital  In  the  city  of  Worcester,  Mass.;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  foUows: 

371.  By  the  SPEAKER:  A  memorial  of  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  relative  to 
the  Federal  lease  program  for  low  and  mod- 
erate housing;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

373.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  relative  to  the  agreement 
between  the  International  Longshoremen's 
and  Warehousemen's  Union  and  the  Pacific 


PRIVATE  Bn.Tfl  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 
bills   and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Bfr.  CAREY  of  New  York : 

H.R.  14500.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Sigurd 
Daasvand;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  CZXiLER : 

H.R.  14601.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Chief 
Petty  Officer  Edward  Francis  Bums;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.McCLURE: 

HH.  14502.  A  blU  to  quitclaim  the  interest 
of  the  United  States  to  certain  land  in 
B6nner  County,  Idaho;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


SCOUTS  WORK  HARD  TO  IMPftOVE 
OUR  ENVIRONMENT 


HON.  J.  CALEB  BOG( 

OFDXLAWABB 

m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  SPATES 
Wednesday.  April  19.  1972 

Mr.  BOOOS.  Mr.  President,  ioung 
Americans  are  rightly  concerned  iboxit 
environmental  excellence  for  oui  Na- 
tion. During  our  celebration  of  Sarth 
Week.  I  am  happy  to  note  th«  ;  the 
young  people  in  Delaware  are  j  irtlc- 
ularly  active  in  action  programs  th  it  will 
improve  our  environment. 

Among  the  leaders  In  this  effo  t  are 
the  thousands  of  Qlrl  Scouts  an(  Boy 
Scouts  throughout  Delaware.  Beca|ise  of 
its  significance,  I  would  like  to 
the  news  of  their  work  with  the  r 

The  Girl  Scouts  have  developed 
exciting  program  that  will  take 
today     throughout     Delaware.     "Itiese 
young  ladies  have  named  today 
Plant  Day.  . 

Following  school,  many  of  the  1!  ,021 
Girl  Scouts  who  live  in  Delaware  will 
visit  church  yards.  State  and  city  pt  rks, 
courthouses,  schools,  «md  nursing  he  mes 
in  the  SUte.  Together  with  Girl  Sc  )Uts 
from  the  Delmarva  Peninsula  areap  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  the  girls 
plant  many  thousands  of  trees, 
seedlings  and  larger  trees. 

This  Tree  Plant  Day.  which  comnfem 
orates  the  60th  anniversary  of  the 


Tree 


wiU 
both 


Girl 


Scouts  of  America,  is  a  most  impressive 
effort.  I  believe  it  will  offer  a  real  benefit 
to  the  environment  of  Delaware  in  the 
years  ahead. 

As  importantly.  It  demonstrates  the 
commitment  these  young  people  have  to 
environmental  enhtmcement. 

Then  during  next  week,  on  Saturday, 
April  29.  the  Girl  Scouts  wUl  Join  with 
many  Boy  Scout  troops  in  programs  for 
the  second  annual  Scouting — Keep 
America  Beautiful  Day. 

The  400  troops  of  Boy  Scouts,  Cub 
Scouts,  and  Explorer  Scouts  in  Delaware, 
comprising  14,500  young  men,  plan  to 
clean  up  litter  from  parks  and  roadsides 
throughout  the  State. 

Last  year's  record  was  a  most  impres- 
sive one,  when  Scouts  throughout  Dela- 
ware cleaned  up  450  miles  of  highway 
roadside,  hauling  many  tons  of  trash 
away  for  proper  disposal. 

The  Scouting— Keep  America  Beauti- 
ful Day  program  is  a  national  effort,  un- 
dertaken by  the  Boy  Scouts  and  the  Girl 
Scouts. 

I  know  that  all  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate share  my  sense  of  thankfulness  for 
the  fine  effort  of  these  young  people. 

Mr.  President,  to  give  a  better  under- 
standing of  these  various  efforts,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  descriptlcm  of 
the  Delaware  Tree  Plant  Day  program, 
and  a  description  of  Scouting — Ke^ 
America  Beautiful  Day  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 


were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Nkws  Rbxxass  PaoM  CRcaAraAKS  Bat  Oou. 
Scotrr  CouNcn. 

17,000  Olrl  Scouts  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
Olrl  Scout  Council  will  participate  in  a  one 
day  ecology  h^>penlng  on  Wednesday,  April 
19.  This  single  day  event  was  planned  to  ctie- 
brate  the  60th  Annlveraay  of  Girl  Sooutlng. 

In  towns,  cities  and  counUea  throughout 
the  Delmarva  peninsula,  Olrl  Scouts  will  be 
pUntlng  trees  in  city  and  state  patka,  ohurch 
yards,  schools,  flrebouses  and  oamps  Olrls 
will  learn  about  ecological  needs  and  will 
take  "Eco-Actloa".  Some  places,  the  Brownies 
wUI  be  planting  banks  of  ivy  to  help  stop 
erosion.  There  will  be  all  kinds  of  trees— 
from  inch-high  seedlings  to  taU  single  speci- 
men trees. 

Some  of  the  happenings  will  be  the  Re- 
hoboth  Beach,  Del.,  troops  planting  at  their 
church  meeting  place:  20  girls  will  be  plant- 
ing trees  at  the  new  park  In  Ocean  View, 
Del.  Some  Maryland  Olrl  SoouU  will  be 
planting  at  the  Rock  Hall,  Md.,  Civic  Center. 
In  Salisbury,  Md.,  the  troops  will  1m  plant- 
ing 500  seedlings  aX  North  Lake  Park. 

Olrl  Scout  Troop  613  of  Chestertown,  Md., 
will  be  planting  dogwood  trees  at  the  Mag- 
nolia Hall  Nursing  and  Convalescent  Home. 
Laurel,  Del.,  girls  will  plant  at  the  day  oare 
center.  Seaford,  Del.,  troop*  are  planting  at 
the  KlwanU  Park.  Snow  HUI,  Md..  Brownie 
troop  363  wUl  be  planting  at  the  Snow  Hill 
Elementary  School.  Some  Salisbury,  Md., 
Brownies  will  plant  something  gnien  at 
Beaver  Run  SchocM.  FMeralsburg  and  Pres- 
ton, Md.  troops  will  be  planting  at  the  Pres- 
ton School.  At  Rising  Sun.  Md.,  W  Olrl  SoouU 
in  troops  307,  139  and  44  wUl  be  plaaitteg  at 
Hopewell  United  Methodist  Ohuch.  aaoior 
Museum  Aides  from  Wilmington  and  Tcywn- 
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send,  Del.,  will  be  planting  at  Hagley  Mu- 
seum, Wilmington,  Drt. 

Qje  of  the  big  single  plantings  will  be  at 
the  Delaware  Lum's  Pond  State  Park.  More 
than  358  girls  will  actually  plant  some  1500 
seedlings  provided  by  the  state.  These  girls 
represent  35  troops  In  the  New  Castle  County 
area.  It  is  expected  that  ^prozlmat^y  250 
sdditlonal  Olrl  Scouts  will  be  at  the  park 
for  the  4:30  p.m.  cwemony. 

380  Olrl  Scouts  will  be  planting  sUvcr 
maple  trees  at  the  Alfred  I.  duPont  District 
Forwood  Elementary  School,  1900  West- 
minster Drive.  Holiday  Hills,  north  New 
Castle  County.  Olrls  from  both  the  elemen- 
tary and  Junior  high  schools  will  preeent  the 
trees  to  Iifr.  Edison  Blevlns,  principal,  at  the 
offlcial  ceremony  at  3 :30  p.m. 

Because  the  131  Olrl  Scouts  in  the  three 
Brownie  and  three  Junior  troops  who  meet  at 
Lombardy  Elementary  School,  Foulk  Boiul, 
New  Castle  County,  gave  hours  of  service  to 
the  school,  the  principal,  Mr.  Peter  A.  Mc^a- 
han  Is  donating  two  flowering  cherry  trees 
to  the  Olrl  Scouts  for  their  Tree  Plant  Day. 
At  3:15  pjn.,  the  girls  will  plant  these  two 
flowering  cherry  trees,  along  with  four  more 
of  the  school's  trees. 

369  Olrl  Scouts  from  19  New  CasUe,  Del., 
troops  will  plant  two  double  flowering  cherry 
trees  at  13  noon  at  the  Colwyck  Junior  EOgh 
School.  Landers  Lane,  New  Castle,  Del.  Ilie 
school  will  not  be  open  that  day. 

In  Easton,  Md.,  250  Olrl  Scouts  from  11 
troops  will  be  planting  trees  in  the  new  West 
Street  city  parking  lot  at  4  pju. 

103  Wilmington  Inner  City  girls  from  nine 
Girl  Scout  roops  will  plant  a  ten  foot  little- 
leaf  Linden  tree  In  Compton  Park.  At  the 
official  ceremony  at  4  pjn.,  the  Olrl  Scouts 
will  present  the  trees  to  the  people  of  Wilm- 
ington. It  is  expected  that  Mr.  Roger  Holmes 
administrative  assistant  in  the  Mayor's  Of- 
fice, will  be  there  representing  Mayor  Haskell. 

150  Girl  Scouts  In  ten  northeast  Wilming- 
ton, Del.  troops  will  plant  a  little  m^le  tree 
at  the  Layton  Home  for  the  Aged,  35Ui  and 
Market  Streets.  During  the  3:30-4:30  p.m. 
ceremony,  the  girls  from  the  troc^js  will  pre- 
sent the  tree  to  the  guests  of  the  home.  Each 
troop  will  sing  songs  and  give  personal  gifts 
to  the  guests.  Some  of  the  gifts  are  expected 
to  be  flowers  and  others  will  be  handmade 
crafts. 

At  the  Alexis  I.  duPont  Old  Middle  School, 
3130  Kennett  Pike,  Greenville,  Dti.,  150  Olrl 
Scouts  In  troops  from  the  Hockessln  and 
Greenville  area  will  plant  ten  four-foot  hem- 
lock trees  and  1,100  clumps  of  crown  vetch, 
a  ground  cover  with  a  pink  flower  fcH'  soil  ero- 
sion control  on  the  bank  where  the  bleachers 
used  to  be.  The  need  for  the  plantings  were 
studied  by  the  school's  student  exterior  eco- 
logy committee.  The  Olrl  Scouts  will  take 
action  to  see  the  Job  is  done. 

In  Denton,  Md.,  at  3  p.m.,  six  troops  with 
110  girls  will  be  planting  flowering  crab  tree* 
at  the  Caroline  County  Nursing  Home. 

Central  IMaware  Scouts  will  be  planting 
really  big  specimen  trees  at  the  Redden  State 
Porest.  Olrls  from  eight  troops  will  plant 
eight  trees.  There  will  be  one  elm,  two 
maples,  an  American  Holly  tree,  blue  spruce 
and  cedar.  The  girls  are  ttata.  MllKard, 
Oeorgetown,  Lewes  and  Frederlca. 

The  last  sixty  yeara  have  been  flllad  with 
service  to  our  country,  and  for  our  commu- 
nities. Today  there  are  over  three-and-a-haU 
million  girls  In  Olrl  Sooutlng.  They  can  make 
a  big  difference  In  the  future. 

Box  Scottts — ^Knp  Amkbxca  BaAtrnFui.  Dat 
The  Boy  Scouts  of  America  and  Olrl  Scouts 
of  the  USA,  the  nation's  largest  youth  or- 
Kaniaations,  have  been  heavily  Involved  In 
litter-prevention  activities  for  many  years. 
On  June  5,  1971.  as  the  highlight  at  the 
Boy  Scouts  Project  SOAR  (Save  Our  Ameri- 
can Resources)  an  annual  service  project,  the 
Boy  Scouts,  Joined  by  many  other  organlsa- 
ttaos,  staged  the  first  annual  Sooutlng  Keep 
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America  Beautiful  Day.  It  was  so  successful 
that  it  is  t>elng  expanded  in  1973. 

Some  5ix  mlUkm  Boy  Scouts  and  four  mil- 
lion Olii  Scouts  are  Joining  forces  with 
Keep  American  Beautiful,  Inc.  for  the  biggest 
one  day  cleanup  program  In  American  His- 
tory. That  will  be  the  second  annual  Scout- 
ing Keep  America  Beautiful  Day. 

This  massive  cleanup  and  educational  ef- 
fort involves  a  major  segment  of  the  Ameri- 
can public,  combining  the  energies  of  young 
people  with  many  organisations  and  their 
adult  leaders  Into  a  program  of  action.  The 
project  ia  aimed  at  not  only  educating  and 
motivating  Americans,  but  actually  cleaning 
the  environment. 

Scouting  Keep  America  Beautiful  Day  Is  a 
highly  TlBlble  project  and  the  most  signifi- 
cant one-day  effort  In  the  Boy  Scouts 
Project  SOAR  program  and  the  Olrl  Scouts 
Eco-Action  program.  Huge  stacks  al  litter 
will  be  accumulated  In  central  locations 
throughout  the  country.  This  litter  will  be 
recycled  when  possible,  or  dlspoaed  or  In 
acceptable  ways.  For  one  day — ^Aprll  39, 
1973 — national  attention  will  be  focused  on 
litter.  Millions  of  people,  young  and  old, 
WOTklng  to  remove  litter  from  our  streets, 
parks,  beaches  and  other  recreation  areas, 
will  be  seen  by  millions  of  others.  The  point 
will  be  made  that  people  llttw  and  that  peo- 
ple can  control  litter. 

The  greatest  benefit  for  Sooutlng  Keep 
America  Beautiful  Day  is  the  educational 
value  for  young  people.  Youth  learns  by 
doing,  and  the  habits  acquired  on  this  proj- 
ect might  carry  throngh  a  lifetime. 

An  obvious  objective  of  Scouting  Keep 
America  Beautiful  Day  Is  to  help  solve  the 
litter  problem  Itself  by  cleaning  up  as  much 
as  possible  in  this  massive  one-day  effort. 
Experience  has  shown  that  the  clean-up 
effort  will  continue  throughout  the  year  and 
not  Jiist  occur  on  April  39.  The  young  people 
and  adults  involved,  once  they  see  what  a 
clean  alley,  vacant  lot.  or  sidewalk  looks  like, 
will  want  to  keep  it  that  way.  It  has  been 
shown  that  people  accustomed  to  a  littered 
environment  tend  to  continue  littering.  But, 
when  they  see  the  results  of  a  clean-up 
campaign,  they  begin  to  appreciate  an  Im- 
proved environment  and  will  want  to  con- 
tribute to  further  improvement. 

A  most  Important  objective  of  Scouting 
Keep  America  Beautiful  Day  Is  to  Increase 
understanding  of  recycling  as  an  answer  to 
the  nation's  critical  solid  waste  problem.  The 
collected  paper,  glass,  steel,  aluminum  and 
other  materials  will  be  recycled,  where  pos- 
sible, into  new  and  useful  products.  Re- 
cycling solves  two  problems  at  one  time. 
First,  it  gets  rid  of  the  trash  that  may  be- 
come litter.  Second.  It  reduces  the  drain  on 
natural  resources  needed  to  make  the  prod- 
uct. With  Increasing  demands  on  raw  mate- 
rials from  a  growing  population  and  with 
the  volume  of  solid  wastes  outrunning  our 
ability  to  dispose  of  them,  recycling  becomes 
the  meet  attractive  alternative. 

scoTrmro  kxkp  ak^uca  BaAirrirui.  dat 
What  vaa  done  in  1971 

Participants 3,000,000 

Tons  of  Trash  Collected 1.000,000 

Miles   of   highways   and   streams 

cleaned 200,000 

Acres  of  partes  and  public  places 
cleared -      400,000 

What  you  can  do  in  1972 

Provide  aaslstanoe  through  your  public 
relations  staff  or  agency. 

Have  your  facilitlee  available  to  receive 
trash  from  Scouts. 

Offer  trucks  or  other  transportation  to 
yotir  local  Scouts. 

Have  yoiu"  town  proclaim  April  39  Scout- 
ing Ke^  American  Beautiful  Day. 

Publtsb  helpful  brochurea  on  how  to  help 
solve  your  litter  problem. 

Use  your  Imagination  in  promoting  Scout- 
ing, Keep  America  Beautiful  Day. 
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Get  out  on  April  39  and  do  your  part  along 
with  your  Scouts. 

A  special  committee  Is  providing  the  flnan- 
clal  support,  expertise,  guidance  and  active 
participation  at  national  and  youth  levels. 
Representatives  of  business,  labor,  conserva- 
tion and  youth  groups,  and  government  make 
up  this  conmilttee.  For  additional  luforma- 
tlon  on  Scouting  Keep  America  Beautiful 
Day  contact  Rtissell  L.  Bufkins,  public  rela- 
tions. Boy  Scouts  of  America,  North  Bruns- 
wick, N.  J.  08903;  or  Lyle  Youngstrom,  Proj- 
ect SOAR  public  relations,  at  the  saoM  ad- 
dress. Phone  (301)  349-6000. 

National  Chairman,  Sooutlng  Keep  America 
Beautiful  Day:  David  P.  Reynolds,  executive 
vice  president  and  general  manager  Reyn- 
olds Metals  Company. 

Co-chairmen:  Jamres  C.  Bowling,  assistant 
to  the  chairman.  PhUip  Morris  Company, 
and  president.  Keep  America  Beautiful.  Inc., 
and  Mrs.  Murray  Spltzer,  Olrl  Scouts  of  the 
USA. 


A    POEM    PROM    8-YEAR-OLD  GIRL 
ON  WHALES 


HON.  ROMANO  L  RIAZZOU 

or  kxntcckt 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  18.  1972 

Mr.  MAZZOLL  lifr.  Speaker,  Members 
of  Congress  receive  hundreds  of  letters 
and  communicati(His  daily  from  their 
constituents.  All  receive  careful  atten- 
ti<xi,  but  only  a  v&ry  few  of  them  are  so 
special  as  to  be  unforgettable.  Such  was 
the  letter  I  recently  received  which  was 
in  the  form  of  a  short  poem. 

This  poem  was  composed  by  a  little  8- 
year-old  girl  who  lives  in  my  hometown 
of  Louisville. 

Her  poem  surived  in  my  office  the  day 
before  the  House  deliberated  and  adopted 
the  Marine  Mammal  Protecti(m  Act.  Its 
timely  arrival  made  final  and  tibscdute 
my  earlier  determinaticoi  to  suiHX>rt  this 
very  necessary  piece  of  legislation. 

This  poem  is  simple  and  childlike.  Yet. 
it  deserves  inclusion  in  the  Recobo  as  an 
example  of  the  proposition  that  a  simple 
plea,  straight  from  the  heart,  is  often 
more  effective  than  the  most  compelling, 
erudite  speech  ever  delivered. 

One  final  note  is  in  order,  Mr.  Speaker. 
If  I  mipear  inordinately  impressed  by 
this  poem,  it  is  explainable. 

The  little  girl  who  sent  this  poem  to 
me  ha];H>ens  also  to  be  my  own  sweet, 
talented  and  beautiful  daughter,  Andrea 
Marie. 

Andrea's  poem  is  as  fcdlows: 
Wralis 
Whales  must  be  saved 

Some  kind  of  way. 
Oh  well  be  so  h^py  that  day. 

To  see  the  whales  free  at  last. 
And  see  the  little  whales  swimming  past. 


DEFER  SHDTTLE  PROGRAM 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedrtesday.  April  19,  1972 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow  I 
will  sulKnlt  an  amendment  asking  for  a 
deferment  of  1  year  on  the  space  shuttle 
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portion  of  NASA's  fiscal  year  1973 
thorlzatlon  legislation,  H.R.  14070.^ 

Briefly,  my  amendment  calls 
thorough  study  of  the  shuttle  pi 
to  be  conducted  by  the  National 
emy  of  Sciences  in  order  to  acci 
determine  Uie  real  costs  and  mi; 
this  multibillion-dollar  program. 

Hopefully,  by  this  means  the  Coigress 


au- 

]>r  a 

jram 

(cad- 

itely 

of 


will  be  able  to  determine  exactlji 


what 


the  costs  of  the  program  will  be  (  nd  to 
obtain  a  more  precise  definition  f)f  its 
scientific  and  military  role. 

Pertinent     and     compelling    reasons 
prompt  my  action. 

First,  despite  continued  assertl< 
NASA  with  respect  to  the  costs. 
Is  considerable  cost  imcertainty 
Even  the  $5.15  billion  development 
l8  squishy  soft  and  an  opening  d< 
additional  costs  that  could  exci 
billion  or  more.  The  authors  of  N] 
Mathematica  study  have  testified 
Senate  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Committee  that  the  cost  for  the 
could  exceed  by  many  billions  ol 
lars — due  to  great  cost  uncei 
the  figures  constantly  paraded  by 
Testimony  by  NASA  itself  fails 
close  this  information  and  I  fee] 
NASA  has  been  less  than  candid 
presentations  to  the  Congress. 

Second,  considerable  skepticism^ 
be  accorded  the  proposed  program 
space  shuttle.  Clearly,  the  facts 
cate  that  NASA  itself  has  no  precis^ 
what  the  program  will  do.  We  m 
know  what  the  scientific  program 
We  should  know  the  scientific  valu( 
goals  of  the  program  before  blindl: 
ing  to  fund  this  program. 

Third,  Congress  has  yet  to  he|ur 
straightforward  presentation  of  the 
tary  implications  for  the  shuttle, 
need  to  know  the  interrelationship  ol  the 
military  mission,  including  payload  »sts 
and  capacity,  to  the  entire  prograni  Ob- 
viously, military  aspects  loom  large  in 
NASA  and  Air  Force  plans.  We  ai 
certain  how  much  of  a  military  pi 
is  pltmned.  If  this  aspect  is  signifii 
as  it  appears  to  be — then  miUtai 
should  help  develop  and  pay  for 
gram.  In  addition  to  the  impoi 
factor,  international  cooperation 
pected  to  play  a  pivotal  role  for  th 
tie.  Cooperation  with  the  Soviet 
and  other  nations  will  assuredly  |!>e  af 
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$5  billion  or  more  to  create  50,000  Jobs 
for  only  2  or  more  years? 

Finally,  does  the  program  have  signif- 
icant military  value  and.  if  so,  then  why 
not  include  Its  costs  in  a  military  budget? 

These  and  other  related  issues  need 
dear  and  precise  answers  before  we  In 
the  Congress  vote  a  go-ahead  on  the 
shuttle  program.  I  urge  you  to  think 
hard  about  this  program  that  is  vague 
and  ill  defined,  then  vote  to  support  my 
amendment  to  defer  it  for  1  year  and 
evaluation  by  unbiased  scientists. 

I  believe  that  Congress  may  have  been 
sold  a  bill  of  goods,  based  on  flimsy  evi- 
dence, that  is  likely  to  plunge  taxpayers 
into  a  10-year  billion-dollar  commitment 
to  justify  NASA's  space  shuttle  project 
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THE  COBC*ELLINQ  NEED  FOR  RENT 
GUIDELINES  REFORM 


fected  by  the  military  role, 
tions  need  answers. 

Finally,  there  appears  to  be 
deal  of  misimderstanding  in  thi 
gress  with  regard  to  the  degree  of 
perlty"  ttie  shuttle  program  wil 
to  an  ailing  aerospace  industry.  If  NASA 
is  correct  in  its  program  projectio%.  only 
two  to  five  shuttle  vehicles  and  atl 
supporting  equipment  will  be  fabi 
There  Is  a  short-lived  program  of 
years'   duration   with   resultant 
term    employment    for   somewht 
tween  30,000  to  50,000  workers,  sj 
over  some  30  States. 

Thus,  there  are  three  basic  areaslthat 
need  answers  before  the  shuttle  cafe  be 
approved. 

First,  how  many  billions  of  dolls^  is 
this  going  to  cost  the  taxpayers? 

Second,  does  it  make  sense  to  sbend 
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Mr.  HEU3TOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
months  of  foot  dragging  and  indifference 
to  the  economic  plight  of  thousands  of 
tenants  being  subjected  to  rent  gouging 
imder  the  administration's  guidelines, 
the  Rent  Advisory  Board  last  Friday 
finally  held  a  day  of  public  hearings  on 
the  rent  regulations.  While  this  belated 
evidence  of  concern  with  the  Impact  of 
the  guidelines  is  to  be  applauded.  It  is 
questionable  whether  the  parent  Price 
Commission  will  bestir  Itself  in  the  near 
future  and  promulgate  effective  and 
uniformly  fair  rent  regulations.  Those  of 
us  In  Congress  whose  constituents  were 
being  slapped  with  unconscionable  rent 
increases  while  the  Price  Commission 
adopted  a  policy  of  "malign  neglect"  wlU 
be  watching  closely  for  concrete  results 
from  the  Advisory  Board's  hearings. 

One  of  the  witnesses  at  the  hearings 
last  PYiday  wtis  Mr.  Martin  Aranow. 
president  of  the  New  Jersey  Tenants'  Or- 
ganization. In  his  testimony,  Mr.  Aranow 
presented  a  compelling  indictment  of  the 
inequities  and  ineffectiveness  of  the  cur- 
rent rent  guidelines  and  made  several 
positive  recommendations  for  reform.  I 
endorse  Mr.  Aranow's  testimony  whole- 
heartedly and  include  his  prepared  state- 
ment to  the  Rent  Advisory  Board  at  this 
point  in  the  Rxcoko: 
TisTXMoirr  or  Mabttn  AmANow,  Pbxsidknt, 

NKW  JnWKT  Tor  ANTS  Oboanization,  Fobt 

Lee,  N.J. 

My  name  Is  Martin  Aranow.  I  am  Preal- 
dent  of  the  New  Jersey  Tenants  Organisa- 
tion, a  statewide  tenants  association  of  over 
600,000  member^  that  encompasses  all  racial, 
ethnic,  age  and  economic  backgrounds,  and 
that  In  the  period  of  two  short  years  has 
transformed  archaic  landlord  tenant  rela- 
tionships In  New  Jersey  Into  one  approximat- 
ing equality. 

I  am  here  today  to  speak  on  behaU  of  these 
members,  working  men  and  women  whose 
wages  have  been  frozen  by  governmental  flat 
at  6.5%  while  they  watch  their  greatest  sin- 
gle expenditure — their  rents,  rise  16  to  46%. 
These  are  men  and  women  who  looked  to  you 
for  help  and  have  Instead  received  nothing 
but  added  confusion,  Insecurity  and  an  even 


greater  fear  of  their  landlord  than  they  bad 
before. 

Gentlemen,  whether  by  design  or  error,  the 
Interim  regulations  between  November  18th 
and  December  29tb,  and  the  Phase  2  regula- 
tions have  been  a  total  and  complete  failure. 
The  guidelines  do  not  guide,  the  controls 
do  not  control,  and  the  enforcement  ma> 
cblnery  does  not  enforce. 

Rather  than  ease  the  Inflaitlonary  spiral, 
rather  than  recognize  how  much  the  con- 
sumer, the  tenant,  bad  been  hurt  prior  to 
the  freeze,  rather  than  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems you  faced  In  public  so  that  positive 
reoommendMtlona  could  have  been  given, 
preventing  the  maze  of  confusion,  you  se- 
cretty  created  these  guidelines.  Tour  regu- 
lations have  created  oonfuston,  has  created 
a  citizen  distrust  of  government  and  has 
eixoouraged  an  all  pervading  cynldsm  over 
our  entire  political  system. 

However,  my  purpose  here  Is  not  to  dwell 
on  the  thousands  of  Indlvldiial  oases  we  have 
l>een  forced  to  deal  with.  I  assume  that  these 
heatings  have  been  caUed  to  re-evaluate 
the  guldrilnes  so  that  a  more  equitable  work- 
able program  wUl  evolve.  I  would  like  to 
cover  two  areas.  Plrst,  I  would  like  to  high- 
light what  Is  wrong  with  the  current  pro- 
gram and  secondly,  I  would  like  to  oBvt  what 
I  consider  the  minimum  standards  of  regu- 
lations that  would  be  acceptable  to  New 
Jersey  tenants. 

Prior  to  detaUlng  the  errors  In  the  cur- 
rent program  I  would  like  to  make  two  con- 
cepts clear  to  you.  In  New  Jersey  we  are 
currently  attempting  to  have  our  legislature 
enact  a  reasonable  program  of  rent  legisla- 
tion which  we  call  "rent  leveling."  New 
Jersey's  powerful  real  estate  Interests  ve- 
hemently oppose  this  program  claiming  It 
Is  rent  control.  Their  argument  and  I  quote 
"You  cannot  control  one  sector  of  the  econ- 
omy without  controlling  the  other.  The  otdy 
controls  that  would  be  acceptable  on  rents 
woiild  be  part  of  an  overall  wage-prlce-rent 
control."  unquote.  New  Jersey  landlords 
agree  to  be  limited  by  federal  controls  and 
yet  have  been  given  license  to  Increase  rents 
to  fantastically  high  levels. 

Secondly,  the  severe  housing  shortage 
which  we  face  In  New  Jersey  and  in  the 
northeast  may  be  shared  by  other  sections  of 
the  nation.  Where  the  housing  shortage  ex- 
ists reforms  of  these  guidelines  are  crucial. 
Although  It  would  be  Ideal  to  have  uniform 
regulations,  we  do  not  have  a  uniform  na- 
tion and  exceptions  must  be  made.  This  pos- 
sibility must  be  faced. 

Now,  what  Is  wrong  with  the  regulations. 
To  begin  with,  the  rent  Increase  formvUa — 
highest  average  transaction :  Plrst,  as  I  men- 
tioned earlier,  when  a  man's  wages  are  lim- 
ited to  6.6%,  you  morally  cannot  allow  his 
greatest  annual  expense  to  rise  anywhere 
from  10  to  46%.  Secondly,  you  discriminate 
between  tenants  with  and  without  leases. 
Third,  allowing  rents  to  Increase  In  this 
manner  Is  Inflationary  and  does  not  adhere 
to  the  purpose  controls  were  adopted.  1« 
there  any  wonder  why  our  citizens  are  los- 
ing faith  In  government?  Pourth.  you  permit 
a  single  transaction  to  determine  the  per- 
centage Increase  for  any  number  of  tenants. 
One  38%  transaction  could  aUow  2.000  ten- 
ants to  have  their  rents  raised  26%  In  a  large 
apartment  complex. 

Fifth,  the  interpretations  of  the  regula- 
tions are  so  varied  and  confusing  that  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  caimot  agree  on 
them  not  only  at  various  offices  throughout 
the  State,  but  even  within  their  own  ofllce  at 
a  single  location.  Sixth,  the  btirden  of  dis- 
proving a  landlord's  claim  that  he  is  entitled 
to  a  rent  Increase  falls  on  the  tenant,  the 
one  who  Is  least  competent  and  able  to  dis- 
prove It.  Aside  from  not  knowing  what  to 
look  for  within  leasee,  he  must  often  take 
time  oS  from  his  work  to  examine  the 
records. 
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roxes-^A  tenant  Is  liable  to  pay  any  in- 
crease m  taxes.  Ho>wever,  tlMcv  Is  no  prom- 
slon  for  the  tenant  to  reoetve  a  rent  reduo- 
tlon  in  tbs  unlikely  event  taxes  are  reduosd. 
It  Is  only  equitable  to  provide  the  same  treat- 
ment to  both  parties.  In  addition,  tlisr*  Is  no 
Incentive  for  the  landlord  to  file  a  tax  appeal 
to  lower  the  taxes.  If  the  landlord  does  flle  a 
tax  appeal,  the  tenants  receive  notUng.  If 
the  i4]f>eal  is  successful,  the  landlord  has 
additional  windfall  profits.  In  addition,  land- 
lords who  delay  tax  payments  Into  quarterly 
payments  are  charging  unsuspecting  tenants 
1971  taxes  and  not  1972  taxes.  This  must  be 
stopped. 

Prodvctivitf — ^There  Is  absolutely  no  pro- 
vision for  a  tenant  to  appeal  for  reduced 
rentals  because  the  landlord  has  cut  asrvloss 
and  maintenance  In  order  to  Increase  his 
profit  margin.  If  the  landlord  is  allowed  a 
basic  rent  Increase  to  cover  Increased  costs, 
equity  dictates  the  tenant  mu3t  be  able  to 
reduce  rents  for  reduced  services  and  main- 
tenance. 

Escalation  clauses — Some  landlords  are 
granting  long  term  leases  which  tenants  are 
forced  to  sign  with  minimal  increases  the 
first  year  and  exhorbitant  increases  the  sec- 
ond year.  In  addition,  many  leasee  now  being 
written  Include  (Causes  th&t  permit  16%  or 
greater  rent  increases  as  soon  as  controls  are 
lifted. 

Cut  off — To  those  upper  Income  tenants  in 
luxury  buildings  we  ask  why  are  they  exempt 
from  controls  if  their  rent  is  over  $600.00  per 
month.  Why  not  $400?  Why  not  $300  or  $200? 
The  fact  Is  that  this  cut  off  figure  Is  arbi- 
trary, discriminatory  and  probably  Ulegal. 
To  eliminate  from  controls  certain  rentals  Is 
like  using  OrweUlan  logic  "all  tenants  are 
equal  but  some  are  more  equal  than  others." 

Retaliation — There  has  been  virtually  no 
protection  from  a  landlord  evicting  or  threat- 
ening to  evict  a  tenant  for  either  complain- 
ing to  the  Internal  B«venue  Service  or  oither 
public  body  about  what  he  believes  are  ques- 
tionable landlord  practices. 

There  are  numerous  cases  where  the  ten- 
ant has  been  evicted  before  the  I.R.S.  has 
bad  an  opportunity  to  Investigate.  And  fl- 
nally  the  role  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice and  the  IT.S.  Attorney's  Office.  Rather 
than  describe  the  cases  In  which  various 
offices  did  not  act  on  complaints,  rather  than 
describe  the  incorrect  information  dissemi- 
nated by  various  offices,  and  rather  than 
question  why  only  a  handfxil  of  cases  were 
prosecuted  suffice  to  say  that  the  thousands 
of  complaints  that  have  been  received,  in- 
dicated they  are  not  doing  the  job.  Or,  we 
could  assume  they  were  doing  as  much  as 
they  could  do  with  the  handicaps  you  gave 
them  with  these  guidelines. 

To  summarlwi  these  and  other  objections 
let  me  say  that  any  program  that  Is  sub- 
ject to  a  variety  of  inteipretatlons.  Is  a  bad 
program.  Any  program  that  puts  the  burden 
of  proof  Inequitably  on  the  party  who  is 
least  able  to  prove  the  validity  of  the  pro- 
gram is  a  bad  program.  And  finally,  any  pro- 
gram that  is  not  simple  to  administer  and 
imderstand  Is  not  only  a  bad  program  but  a 
very  costly  program. 

What  can  be  done  to  correct  these  ob- 
jections? It  appears  to  me  that  you  mtist  not 
only  correct  these  current  lnJ\iBtlces  but  you 
must  restore  peoples  faith  in  government  by 
correcting  any  Injxistlces  that  occurred 
earlier. 

The  recommendations  I  Intend  to  make  are 
not  to  swing  the  pendulum  from  the  land- 
lord to  the  tenant  but  to  enable  equity  to 
exist  between  both  landlord  and  tenant. 
These  recommendatlcms  are  solely  Intended 
to  protect  people  and  have  the  rent  guide- 
lines carry  out  the  purposes  and  Intent  of 
the  Economic  Stabilisation  Act — ^to  curb 
Inflation. 

Rent  increaaea — TThare  must  be  three  cri- 
teria for  rental  increase  formula.  First,  the 
month  to  month  or  shorter  tenancy.  8so- 
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oodly.  the  tenancy  greatsr  than  one  month 
and  up  to  12  mnnths.  Third,  leases  that 
havs  bssn  In  eflaet  for  hmger  than  12 
months.  For  smq>Uctty  the  month  to  month 
tenant  would  ocmtlnue  the  present  program 
except  with  modlfloatlons  outlined  later. 

•nie  final  determination  for  rent  increases 
wlU  be  August  IBth.  1071.  Any  tenant  who 
had  a  13  month  Isaas  expiring  after  August 
16,  1971  oaa  recstve  no  greatv  increase  in 
rent  than  aJl%.  Any  tenant  who  had  a  Iseas 
of  longer  than  13  months  expire  after  Au- 
gust 16,  1071  can  have  no  greater  Increase 
than  6%. 

Any  leasss  that  were  signed  at  higher  rent- 
als according  to  the  Interim  or  Phase  3 
guidelines  vrU  be  rolled  back  to  the  above 
levela  In  addition,  any  numey  that  the 
tenant  paid  over  these  levels  will  be  rebated 
to  him  In  the  f onn  of  credits  against  future 
rentals  during  ths  balanos  of  tbs  leaas. 

Make  no  mistake,  your  guidelines  have  en- 
couraged hardships  for  tenants  and  en- 
oouraged  rent  gouging.  I  stress  that  I  am 
requesting  not  only  roll  backs  to  Aiigust  16. 
1071  leveU.  but  rent  rebates.  I  would  like 
any  member  of  the  Oommlsslon  to  be  able  to 
Justify  why  the  tenant  whose  wages  were 
froEsn  at  6A%  should  not  have  returned  the 
excess  In  rent  be  has  been  forced  to  pay. 

I  would  like  to  cite  anotber  reason  I  t*tl 
rent  rebates  must  be  granted.  Prior  to  the 
annouxu»ment  of  the  interim  regulations 
Chairman  Orayson  wanted  landlords  not  to 
raise  rents  until  ths  rent  guidelines  were 
Issued.  Landlords  of  month  to  month  tenants 
Ignored  the  request  despite  repeated  warn- 
ings. Wben  the  guidelines  were  finally  an- 
nounced and  tbe  rents  ndled  bfbck  to  the 
September  1st  level,  landlcnds  were  allowed 
to  keep  whatever  increases  they  managed  to 
get.  Desptts  tbe  fact,  landlords  were  warned 
not  to  Increase  rents  they  were  rewarded  by 
allowing  them  to  keep  what  they  had  ex- 
tracted. 

Fixed  percentage  Increases  are  not  subject 
to  various  Interpretatloas.  which  Is  one  at  ths 
downfalls  of  tbs  current  program. 

Taxea — Inciesssd  tazss  are  a  reasonabls 
expense  to  paas  on  to  the  tenant.  Bomvime. 
ths  regulations  must  provide  that  decressss 
in  taxes  are  also  passed  onto  the  tenant 
lowering  the  rents.  In  addition,  tbe  landlord 
must  be  given  incentive  to  file  for  a  tax  ap- 
peal. Should  be  be  suoosssful  he  should  be 
able  to  recover  money  and  after  expenses  so 
should  the  tenant. 

Productivity — TtM  tenant  muet  have  tbs 
right  to  reduce  his  rentals  If  tbs  landlords 
has  reduced  services  and  maintenance. 

Repriaaala  and  coercion — Reprisals  and 
oocecclon  cover  many  terms  from  outright 
evictions  to  enforcement  of  obscure  lesse 
provisions.  The  landlord  who  utilizes  this 
tactic  of  "fear"  must  kixiw  that  If  he  at- 
tempts a  reprisal,  the  twiant  himself  can 
have  Injunctive  relief  for  those  who  can  af- 
ford an  attorney  and  a  defense  in  eviction 
proceedings  for  those  who  cannot  afford  an 
attorney.  If  a  tenant  o(Kxq>lalns  to  a  public 
official  about  regulations,  if  he  lodges  a  good 
faith  complaint  with  bis  landlord  abotit  con- 
ditions, tr  he  does  little  more  than  exercise 
his  ooostltutlonal  rights  of  freedom  of  speech, 
he  must  be  protected. 

Tour  regulations  must  make  reprisal  a  de- 
fense in  eviction  proceedings.  It  must  utilize 
the  language  that  this  defense  can  be  raised 
for  the  tenant  refusing  to  comply  with  the 
terms  of  tenancy  "If  altered  substantially" 
by  the  landlord. 

This  will  cover  any  retaliatory  act.  What  Is 
crucial  to  their  defenss  or  injunctive  proce- 
dure is  that  once  reprisal  is  raised  as  a  de- 
fense a  "rebuttable  presumption"  is  created 
where  the  landlord  has  tbe  burden  to  prove 
he  is  not  taking  a  reprisal.  If  be  can  prove  he 
Is  not  *f«^«'»g  a  rei»1sal  tbe  tenant  could  be 
evicted.  If  it  Is  a  reprisal  the  case  will  be  dis- 
mlassd.  Tenants  must  have  the  right  to  sue 
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for  dvU  damages  and  tbe  government  must 
also  have  tbe  n$^t  to  sue  for  damages. 

This  protection  Is  ssssntlal  and  without  It 
any  regulations  are  meaningless.  Whenever 
you  have  a  botislng  shortage,  tbe  tenant  Is 
not  m  an  equal  bargaining  position. 

Eliminate  tenant  exempUonM — All  tenants 
regardless  of  what  tbeir  rental  should  be 
protected  by  the  federal  guidelines.  Tbe  $600 
exemption  should  be  eliminated.  We  some- 
tlmss  forget  that  rich  people  are  still  people 
and  should  not  be  discriminated  against 
merely  becaiise  they  are  rich. 

Appeal  proceAurea — ^By  removing  the  heavy 
administrative  burdm  on  the  IJt.S.,  by  pro- 
viding fixed  percentage  levels,  an  an>eal  me- 
chanism should  be  created  so  that  tenants  or 
landlonta  who  wish  to  vppeaX  can  go  before 
a  panel.  Perhaps  two  lAJS.  representatives 
and  one  Osputy  XTJB.  Attorney  can  serve  as 
^^i^rtTig  examiners  Both  tenants  and  land- 
lorCta  shall  be  notified  of  a  pending  Kppeai. 
and  each  side  will  bs  asksd  to  present  an  evi- 
dence. In  this  manner  we  are  again  being 
equitable. 

Oentlemen,  I  wotdd  like  to  conclude  by  re- 
questing that  you  carefully  evaluate  my  eil- 
«:i^«ttMt  and  t««nt«m*n<i«.t.inin».  I  urge  you  to 
vtow  these  {Mcposals  not  in  terms  of  facts 
and  figures  but  in  terms  of  people.  People 
who  you  have  ssksd  to  weed  tbrough  a  land- 
lord's books.  Interpret  complicated  leases, 
and  declidier  complex  rent  formulas.  People 
who  overcame  a  fear  of  eviction  to  register 
complaints.  People  who  stood  on  lines  outside 
the  IJI.S.  office  or  who  heard  the  busy  signal 
on  the  IJI.S.  telephone.  People  who  wrote 
United  States  CX>ngreesmen  and  Senators  and 
were  told  there  was  nothing  that  they  could 

do. 

In  sb(^  gentlemen,  we  are  still  a  nation  of 
people  and  tbe  first  consideration  of  any  gov- 
ernment must  be  the  concern  over  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  people.  This  lias  not  been 
done  thus  far  and  I  urge  you  to  recognize 
that  what  is  good  for  the  people  makes  good 
pcdlcy  and  good  politics. 


NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE  ON  THE 
EQUAL  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUN- 
ITIES ACT 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OF  cAUroaitiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Wednesday.  AprU  19.  1972 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  30.  1972.  Mr.  Vernon  E.  Jordan. 
Jr..  executive  director  of  the  National 
Urban  League,  persented  testimony  be- 
fore the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion <m  the  Equal  Educati<mal  Opportun- 
ities Act  and  the  Student  Transportation 
Moratorium  Act.  In  his  testimony.  Mr. 
Jordan  points  out  that  the  legislation 
would  deny  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
and  equal  educational  opportunity  for 
minority  children. 

Mr.  Jordan  is  a  brilliant  and  articu- 
late leader  of  one  of  America's  most  im- 
portant institutions  which  devotes  its 
resources  to  secure  equal  opportunity  for 
black  Americans  and  other  minorities. 

Because  quaUty  education  is  a  national 
priority.  I  am  pleased  to  submit  for  the 
Record  Mr.  Jordan's  statement  so  that 
my  colleagues  will  have  an  wportunity 
to  analyze  the  suggestions  made  in  con- 
sidering this  legislation : 

TssmcoKT  OP  Veknom  E.  Jokoan ,  Jb. 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee, my  name  Is  Vernon  E.  Jordan, 
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Jr.  I  am  the  Executive  Director  of  tb^Na- 
tlonal  Urban  League. 

The  National  Urban  League  Is  a  pAfee- 
slonal,  non-profit,  non-partisan  community 
service  organization  governed  by  an  liter- 
racial  Board  of  Triistees  and  founded  lalSlO 
to  secure  equal  opportunity  for  black  Ajierl- 
cans  and  other  mlnorltlee. 

The  League  seeks  solutions  to  prc^lema 
of  Income,  employment,  education,  hokslng, 
health  and  civil  rights  for  the  masM  of 
black  and  brown  Americans  who  want  I  bet- 
ter way  of  life.  It  recognizes  that  any  ••»"- 
Ingful  and  significant  changes  In  these  prob- 
lem areas  rest  with  changing  the  nclwork 
of  systems  which  produce  black-whlt|  dis- 
parities. 

It  works  through  local  affiliates  In  lOC^ltles 
located  In  37  sUtes  and  the  District  ^  Co- 
lumbia, five  regional  offices  and  a  WaAklng- 
ton-based  Department  of  Oovernmeif  Af- 
fairs. These  units  are  staffed  by  som(|a,000 
persons,  trained  In  the  social  sclenw*  and 
related  disciplines,  who  conduct  the  dm-to- 
day  activities  of  the  organization  throiahout 
the  country.  | 

Strengthened  by  the  efforts  of  more  than 
25.000  volunteers  who  bring  expert  knov  edge 
and  experience  to  the  resolution  of  mli  arlty 
problems,  the  National  Urban  Leag  e  Is 
unique  as  the  only  national  educations  and 
community  service  agency  which  devol  s  Its 
entire  resources  to  the  use  of  social  work 
and  research  techniques  for  betterlni  the 
Uvea  of  the  disadvantaged  and  for  Impij  ivlng 
race  relations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  a  sad  comments  y  on 
the  moral  state  of  this  nation  that  ;  am 
here  to  talk  about  equal  educations  op- 
portunity. It  Is  my  belief  that  the  bill  >elng 
considered  by  your  committee  and  the  Stu- 
dent Transportation  Moratorium  Ac  ,  of 
which  It  Is  an  inseparable  part.  In  1  itent 
and  meaning,  represent  a  dangerous  firs  step 
In  the  process  of  arresting  racial  pr«  jnaa 
and  relnstltutlng  the  Immoral  system  o  seg- 
regation. The  proposed  legislation  Is  1  rong 
In  Its  approach  to  the  problems:  It  In  uces 
a  psychology  of  defiance  of  the  law  a  d  of 
the  Constitutional  rights  of  minority  citi- 
zens; It  win  give  many  people  sanctlC  i  for 
resegregatlon;  It  Is  a  betrayal  of  the  ml  Ions 
of  Americans — white  and  black — who  have 
struggled  to  overcome  the  discredited  sj  item 
of  racial  segregation;  It  panders  to  the :  rorst 
In  the  citizenry,  at  the  expense  of  the  most 
noble  ideals  In  our  heritage,  and  It  thrq  tens 
a  grave  Constitutional  crisis  based  up  n  Its 
unwarranted  limitation  of  the  powers  <  F  the 
Judiciary. 

For  eighteen  years,  black  AmerlcaxJ  and 
concerned  white  citizens  have  labored  io  win 
compliance  with  the  Supreme  Court's  flroton 
decision.  For  nearly  two  decades,  w^  have 
put  up  with  violence.  Intimidation,  opi||n  de- 
fiance of  the  law  by  school  districts ,jco vert 
defiance  of  the  law,  and  a  multitude  ofptrat' 
egles  designed  to  maintain 
schools.  Now,  as  we  stand  poised  at  th( 
of  the  final  dismantling  of  the  dual 
systems,  the  Congress  Is  considering 
these  newly  proposed  bills,  but  several! 
bills  and  proposed  Constitutional  aAend' 
ments,  all  of  which  would  return  us  a  the 
evU  system  from  which  we  are  strutting 
to  escape. 

I  must  point  out  that  the  current  ^Isla 
over  desegregation  Is  not  so  sudden  as  n  any 
would  have  us  believe.  For  nearly  two  dec  dee 
the  law  has  been  defied  at  will;  for  nearly  two 
decadea,  school  systems  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  correct  past  segregationist  mt- 
tems.  And  throughout  theae  nearly  two  de- 
cades of  deceptions  and  lies,  the  ezeci  ^ve 
branch,  the  Congress,  and  above  all,  the 
courts,  have  been  stalwart  in  insisting  v  wn 
the  desegregation  of  the  schools.  I  w<  uld 
hopM  that  this  committee  and  this 
will  refuse  to  become  a  party  to  the 
of  the  Ideals  that  have  Informed  the 
of  the  government  over  theae  past 
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In  the  Brovn  decision,  the  Court  ruled 
that  "separate  educational  facilities  are  In- 
herently imequal."  It  thus  ruled  that  the 
end  of  such  schools  la  a  Constitutional  right 
and  a  legal  obligation.  The  following  year  It 
ordered  the  dlamantUng  of  the  dual  school 
system  "with  all  deliberate  speed,"  a  verdict 
that  has  been  followed  more  with  delibera- 
tion than  with  speed.  In  1968.  In  the  Green 
decision,  the  Court  ruled  that  freedom  of 
choice  plans,  similar  to  those  permitted  by 
the  proposed  new  leglsUUon,  were  unaccept- 
able and  that  segregation  must  be  eliminated 
"root  and  branch."  And  In  last  year's  Char- 
lotte-Mecklenburg decision,  the  Court  unani- 
mously upheld  busing  as  a  means  of  achiev- 
ing desegregation  and  Insisted  that  "desegre- 
gation plans  cannot  b«  limited  to  the  walk- 
In  school." 

The  legislation  the  Congress  Is  now  con- 
sidering files  In  the  face  of  these  landmark 
decisions  and  would  Insure  that  segregated 
schools  win  persist  In  this  nation  and  that 
the  Constitutional  rights  of  black  and  white 
children  will  be  compromised.  The  Issue  has 
focused  on  busing,  and  the  debate  has  been 
disfigured  by  popular  myths  and  misconcep- 
tions of  busing  and  Its  role.  Busing  Is  not 
an  end  In  Itself.  It  Is  but  one  of  several 
mechanisms  which  can  be  used  to  desegregate 
Illegal  and  unconstitutional  segregated 
schools. 

It  Is  often  said  that  the  Issue  Is  massive 
busing  to  achieve  racial  balance.  This  Is  a 
gross  distortion  of  the  facts.  American  school 
children  are  not  bused  for  racial  balance. 
Busing,  as  ordered  by  the  courts  and  other 
governmental  bodies,  takes  place  for  one  rea- 
son only — to  desegregate  segregated  acbooU. 
Further,  busing  la  a  phony  Issue  In  that  chil- 
dren have  always  been  bused.  Forty  percent 
of  all  American  school  children  are  bused, 
the  vast  majority  for  reasons  that  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  deeegregatlon.  Only  about 
three  percent  of  children  are  bxised  for  pur- 
p>oees  of  desegregation,  and  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  even  today,  more  children  are 
bused  to  maintain  segregation  than  to  over- 
come It. 

It  Is  also  a  myth  that  cotirt -ordered  btislng 
Imposes  unreasonable  burdens  upon  school 
children.  This  Is  generally  false,  but  If  any 
such  Instances  are  demonstrable,  the  remedy 
lies  In  the  courts  and  not  In  legislation  or  In 
Constitutional  amendments  that  would 
frustrate  the  larger  purpose  of  desegregation. 
In  many  southern  school  districts,  court-Im- 
posed busing  plans  have  resulted  In  less 
travel  time  and  less  riding  mileage  than  pre- 
viously. One  North  Carolina  educator  has 
testified  that  buses  In  his  district  are  "travel- 
ling 16  fewer  minutes  per  day  to  achieve 
Integration  than  they  did  to  achieve  segrega- 
tion." And  In  many  districts,  black  children 
have  borne  the  major  part  of  the  busing  bur- 
den, as  previously  all-black  schools  have 
been  closed  because  they  were  clearly  In- 
adequate and  white  district  officials  refused 
to  allow  white  children  to  attend  them. 
Therefore,  It  Is  the  black  children  who  must 
be  bused  to  previously  aU-whlte  schools. 
Such  remedies  as  may  be  called  for  In  rare 
cases  of  unreasonable  amounts  of  busing  are 
clearly  dealt  with  In  the  appelate  process. 
In  the  cnarlotte-ltecklenlntrg  decision,  the 
Court  Indicated  that  It  would  disallow 
capricious  or  unreasonable  busing,  and  that 
It  wo\ild  not  accept  busing  to  achieve  racial 
balance.  There  Is  then,  no  need  for  Congres- 
sional acUon,  m  Itself  dubious  on  constitu- 
tional grounds. 

The  proposed  legislation  Is  reminiscent  of 
the  language  of  the  majority  opinion  in  the 
Infanxous  Ple*ay  va.  Fergvion  decision  at 
1880.  m  that  It  would  revive  the  discredited 
"separate  but  equal"  doctrine  that  is  clearly 
a  denial  of  the  equal  protection  clause  of  the 
Constitution.  I  must  remind  this  Committee 
and  the  Congress  that  what  we  are  dealing 
with  are  sacred  Constitutional  rights,  that 
must  not  be  trampled  upon  if  we  ate  to  re- 
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main    a   free    nation    with   pretensions   to 
democracy  and  openness 

I-  speak  from  ezperienoe,  as  one  who  was 
denied  equal  educational  opportunitlee.  As  a 
student  in  the  segregated  D»Tld  T.  Howaid 
High  School  in  Attanta  in  1951,  my  11th 
grade  olaasmatee  and  I  studied  geometry 
from  beat-up,  yellowing  and  marked  text- 
books used  In  19S0.  the  year  of  my  birth,  by 
white  students  in  the  all-white  high  school. 
Even  with  theee  hand-me-downs,  my  ezperi- 
enoe was  still  better  than  that  of  generations 
of  black  children  whoee  segregated  schools 
closed  early  to  give  them  time  to  chop  cotton 
in  the  fields  while  white  children  rode  by  on 
school  bxiaea  bound  for  the  education  that 
would  enable  them  to  escape  poverty. 

I  submit  that  this  prop«ised  legislation 
would  destroy  the  impetus  to  desegregation 
and  create  the  conditions  that  would  allow  a 
return  to  those  days  and  those  practices.  It 
would  be  far  too  easy  to  neglect  the  racial 
feelings  that  are  at  the  root  of  the  national 
hysteria  over  busing  and  that  this  proposed 
legislation  encourages.  It  has  become  a  man- 
datory cliche  for  people  In  public  life  to  deny 
that  racial  prejudices  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  busing  controversy.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  truth,  ugly  as  it  Is,  must  be  laid  on  the 
table.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  busing  issue 
would  gain  the  prominence  It  has.  If  many 
white  Americans  did  not  cling  to  the  notion 
that  their  kids  must  not  go  to  school  with 
black  children.  It  was  never  an  issue  when 
black  kids  were  bused  past  all-white  schools 
to  attend  all-black  schools;  it  has  only  be- 
come an  Issue  as  desegregation  has  begun  to 
become  a  reality. 

The  Wall  Street  Joiimal  of  March  30  ran  a 
remarkably  frank  article  that  reveals  this 
fact.  The  Journal  talked  with  residents  of 
Coy.  Alabama,  a  town  that  used  busing  ex- 
tensively to  maintain  segregated  schools,  but 
is  now  under  orders  to  desegregate.  The  re- 
port quoted  one  man  as  saying  that  his 
grandchildren,  "alnt  going  on  a  bus  with  a 
bunch  of  niggers  to  a  school  with  nigger 
teachers."  To  the  residents  of  Coy,  busing 
Un't  busing  unless  black  chUdren  are  aboard. 
"As  long  as  we  don't  have  niggers  on  there. 
It's  not  busing,"  said  one  woman.  "Busing 
Is  making  the  white  children  get  on  with  the 
niggers."  And  a  plUar  of  Coy's  society,  a  state 
senator  with  a  masterful  gift  for  logic,  de- 
clared: "We  don't  call  what  we've  been  doing 
bvislng.  That's  just  carrying  the  children  to 
school.  If  a  kid's  got  to  ride  a  bus  60  miles 
to  get  to  school  rm  in  favor  of  it.  But  I'm 
not  in  favor  of  carrying  them  one  mile  to 
achieve  integration." 

Sickening  as  these  feelings  are,  at  least  they 
are  frank  and  honest.  One  must  respect  hon- 
esty, no  matter  how  misguided.  But  when 
some  white  people  in  northern  cities,  like 
Buffalo,  New  York,  which  recently  defied  the 
state's  orders  to  bus  to  desegregate,  insist 
that  race  playi  im>  part  in  their  motlyM,  then 
we  are  face-to-face  with  hypocrisy  of  the 
first  order.  And.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  sug- 
gest to  you  that  such  hypocrisy  Is  part  and 
parcel  of  the  proposed  legislation,  for  It  aids 
and  abets  those  who  would  subvert  the  proc- 
ess of  desegregation  in  language  dripping 
with  the  honey  of  meaningless  guarantees 
for  denial  of  discrimination  and  concern  for 
equal  educational  opportunity.  But  the  re- 
sult of  this  bill  would  be  to  deny  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  and  equal  educational 
opportunity  for  minority  children,  as  weD  as 
seriously  retarding  the  ability  of  white  chil- 
dren to  prepare  themselves  (or  life  In  a  multi- 
racial' society  and  a  multi-racial  world. 

And  this  proposed  legislation  Is  hardly  cal- 
culated to  increase  respect  for  the  law  and 
for  the  Constitution,  Inasmuch  as  it  repre- 
sents a  grave  challenge  to  the  finely  wrought 
system  of  checks  and  balances  that  is  the 
keystone  of  the  American  system  of  govern- 
ment. It  constitutes  a  frontal  attack  on  the 
separation  of  powers.  The  proposition  that 
Congreaa  has  the  right  to  put  limits  on  the 
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ways  in  which  the  courts  can  enforce  the 
Constitutional  rl^ts  of  citlaens  is  a  revival 
of  the  doctrine  of  interposition  and  la  a  gross 
usurpation  of  the  prerogatlvee  of  the  Judicial 
branch  of  government  by  a  oo-eqtial  branch, 
the  legisiattve.  Basically,  this  proposed  legis- 
lation soggeets  that  Congress  can  atop  the 
courts  tmm  oMerlng  busUig  to  make  school 
districts  oomply  wtth  the  law  and  with  the 
Constitution.  This.  In  qilte  of  the  multitude 
of  court  decisions  establishing  the  role  of 
the  judiciary  in  defining  Constitutional  right 
and  dedslona  on  school  segregation  and  bus- 
ing. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Congress  will  reject 
this  dangerous  and  unwarranted  disruption 
of  Its  established  Constitutional  role.  I  would 
hope  that  legislators  will  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  act  recklesBly  and  expediently  In 
an  election  year,  counting  on  the  ulti- 
mate negation  of  this  leglalaitlon  by  the 
Supreme  Court  sometime  after  the  polls 
close.  History  is  strewn  with  failed  civiliza- 
tions and  nations  that  acted  on  short-term 
expedience,  thus  undermining  the  legal  order 
and  social  values  that  kept  their  societies 
viable. 

At  this  point,  I  am  in4>elled  to  point  out 
that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  black 
community  sees  this  proposed  legislation  as 
a  dangerous  threat,  not  only  to  the  Constitu- 
tional process,  but  also  to  further  progress  in 
racial  reconciliation.  Many  people  have  seized 
tqwn  the  antl-buslng  statements  of  a  vocif- 
erous minority  to  prove  that  black  people  are 
against  busing.  The  legitimate  ghetto  cry 
for  community  control  1b  taken  as  an  indica- 
tion that  black  people  do  not  want  their 
chUdren  to  go  to  white  schools. 

The  fact  is  that  most  black  people  are 
■oUdly  for  busing  to  desegregate  the  schools. 
Most  black  elected  officials  support  it,  from 
the  Congressional  Black  Caucus  on  down  to 
lower  elected  offices.  Concern  over  the  pro- 
posed legislation  has  even  been  publicly 
voiced  by  black  appointed  officials  within 
the  Administration.  The  fact  Is  that  most 
black  people  are  not  fooled  by  the  apparent 
Increase  In  funds  for  ghetto  schools.  We 
know  that  the  money  In  the  Kq\ial  Educa- 
tional Opportunities  Act  of  197a  Is  simply 
a  transfer  of  funds  £rom  Title  One  and  from 
other  pending  legislation.  I  must  point  out 
that  theae  funds  are  but  a  drop  In  the  bucket, 
compared  to  the  need.  Presented  in  their 
present  form,  they  represent  a  thinly  veiled 
bribe  to  accept  resegregatlon  accompanied  by 
the  pretense  of  Increased  compensatory  edu- 
cation for  the  poor. 

But  even  If  the  prlnc^le  could  be  swal- 
lowed, the  funds  provided  by  this  legislation 
are  grossly  Inadequate.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  up  to  $16  billion  will  be  required  to  vmdo 
the  damage  wrought  by  decades  of  neglect,  to 
provide  the  buildings,  teachers,  equipment 
and  peripheral  services  required  by  students 
who  have  been  victimized  by  poverty  and  a 
denial  of  basic  needs  and  services. 

And  the  cry  for  community  control  and 
participation  is  not  met  by  this  legislation, 
either.  The  black  community's  desire  to  con- 
trol the  Institutions  that  serve  it  will  not  be 
met  by  fimds  going  to  predominately  white 
school  boards  for  eventual  allocation  to 
poverty -area  schools;  those  funds  will  stUl 
be  controlled  by  the  white  establishment  in- 
cluding, in  some  cases,  school  boards  and 
district  supervisors  that  have  resisted  de- 
segregation for  the  past  two  decades. 

It  Is  my  feeling,  and  I  believe  that  of 
the  majority  of  Mack  pec^le,  that  the  schools 
ehotild  be  deaegregated  and  that  busing  U 
one  of  a  number  at  legitimate  means  at 
achieving  that  desegregation.  And  I  fully  rec- 
ognize that  nme  achooU  will  remain  all  or 
predominately  black.  In  some  areas  there 
■Imply  are  no  whites  to  Integrate  with.  In 
thoee  schools  every  effort  must  bs  made  to 
Invtdve  the  black  community  In  the  decisions 
affecting  their  children  and  In  the  admin- 
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IstratUm  of  schools  and  funds  so  that  ade- 
quate educatlan  Is  adttoved. 

It  u  dear  that  I  reject  the  proposed  legis- 
lation in  its  entirety,  and  tharefora  there  is 
no  need  to  discuss  qpsolflc  artldes  In  detail. 
I  should  pomt  out  however,  that  black  peo- 
ple can  have  no  (Uth  In  those  portions  of  the 
proposed  legislation  that  puiport  to  Insure 
that  no  state  or  locality  will  deny  equal  edu- 
cational opportunity.  Our  ezperlsnes  wtth 
antl-dlscrlmlnatlan  dauses  In  legislation  has 
been  that  they  are  not  enforced  and  only 
casually  compiled  with.  Their  existence  here, 
as  part  of  proposed  legislation  whose  ulti- 
mate effect  would  be  to  deny  Constitutional 
guarantees  of  educational  opportunity  and 
to  rOUbadc  the  process  of  desegregation  Is 
espedaUy  Ironic. 

At  the  root  at  this  proposed  legislation.  Is 
a  fading  among  many  pw^e  that  there  has 
been  enough  Integration;  that  the  country 
must  now  pause  and  consolidate  the  gains 
that  have  been  made,  and  that  the  proposed 
moratorium  on  busing  is  a  good  way  to  do 
that.  I  will  not  here  deal  with  the  question 
of  how  much  Is  enough,  or  of  what  percent- 
age of  his  rights  any  dtlzen  tfiould  be  denied. 
I  merely  wish  to  point  out  that  the  morato- 
rium Is  not  a  pause  In  an  ongoing  process  of 
desegregation,  but  rather  it  is  the  rollback 
of  what  has  already  been  achieved.  TTnder 
the  propoeed  legislation  any  school  district 
under  court  order  to  bus  children  to  deseg- 
regate the  sdiools  can  go  back  to  the  lower 
courts  and  aSk  for  a  revision  of  the  order 
to  comply  wtth  the  new  law.  This,  and  other 
features,  means  that  many  districts  that  have 
rductantty  dssegrsgated  can  go  back  to 
sqwrate  sdiools.  And  the  peychologleal  effect 
of  a  moratorium  on  busing  Is  to  InstUl  among 
many  white  dttaens  and  among  schod  boards 
the  convlotlon  that  they  need  never  deseg- 
regate. 

The  debate  over  busing  Is  reminiscent  of 
the  debate  In  the  early  slxtiee  over  the  de- 
segregation of  public  places.  Then  as  now, 
the  basic  issue  was  one  of  access.  There  is 
no  Inherent  virtue  in  sitting  next  to  a  white 
child  in  school.  Just  as  there  wae  no  Inher- 
ent virtue  In  sitting  next  to  a  white  person 
at  a  limch  counter.  But  there  is  considerable 
inherent  virtue  In  equal  access  to  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  this  society — and  that  Is 
what  the  dvil  rights  struggle  today,  as  in 
the  sixties,  is  all  about.  So  long  as  this 
society  has  pretensions  of  bdng  democratic 
and  open,  and  ao  long  as  the  resources  of 
public  education  are  concentrated  in  the 
hands  of  the  majority  white  population,  the 
schools  must  be  Integrated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  hope  that  this 
Committee  and  the  CtHigreas  will  not  let 
Itself  be  stampeded  by  the  artlflctally  in- 
q>lred  public  hysteria  over  the  supposed  "is- 
sue" of  busing.  It  is  my  fervent  hope  that 
it  will  provide  the  leadership  and  the  un- 
derstanding that  will  overcome  the  shrill 
voices  of  thoee  discredited,  but  still  power- 
ful elements  In  our  society  who  refuse  to 
accept  the  principles  and  values  of  equality 
that  have  Informed  our  nation  and  provided 
the  Impetus  tor  the  giant  leap  to  freedom 
made  by  this  Congress  in  the  decade  past. 
This  lll-advlBed  propoeal  for  a  moratorliun 
on  busing  is  actually  a  moratorium  on  hu- 
man rights.  Because  of  the  fact  that  the 
proposed  legislation  is  based  on  mlsoonoep- 
tloxis  alwut  the  role  of  busing  in  achieving 
deeegregated  schools,  and  because  it  will  have 
the  effect  of  baiting  the  desegregation  of  our 
society,  and  because  its  passage  will  reeult 
in  a  Constitutional  crisis  of  the  utmost  grav- 
ity, I  respectfully  urge  you  to  reject  this 
bill,  and  its  companion  measure. 

If  legtsUtl(Mi  is  caUed  for,  it  should  be  leg- 
islation that  increases  the  speed  of  the  proc- 
ess of  desegregation;  It  should  be  legislation 
that  supports  the  courts  rather  than  dimin- 
ishes them:  it  should  be  legislation  that  pro- 
vides ample  funds  to  educate  our  children; 
It  should  be  legislation  that  once  and  tor 
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all  ends  the  poverty  and  deprivation  that 
aflttot  iwiiitftTM  of  minority  youngsters,  and 
it  should  be  l^ilslatKai  that  heals  our  di- 
vided nation  and  telngs  it  together  again, 
rather  than  legislation  such  as  that  before 
you  now,  which  rube  salt  in  the  wounds  of 
a  radaUy  divided  sodety  and  drives  it  fur- 
ther apart. 

As  the  Preddent  has  so  eloquently  stated, 
we  must.  Indeed,  "strike  a  balance  which  Is 
thoughtful  and  just;  to  search  for  answers 
that  will  beet  serve  aU  ot  our  nation's  chU- 
dren." Measured  by  that  test,  I  have  confi- 
dence that  this  CMnmlttee  will  reject  this 
propoeed  legislation  and  provide  the  moral 
leadership  our  nation  so  sorely  needs. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 


ISRAEL— AN  INSPIRATION  TO  ALL 
THE  WORU3 


HON.  ELU  T.  GRASSO 

or  coMifzcncuT 
IN  THE  HOnSI  OP  BEPRESENTAITVBB 

Wednesday,  AprU  19.  1972 

Mrs.  ORASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
State  of  Israel  is  an  Inspiration  to  all 
the  world. 

This  24th  anniversary  is  a  proud  mon- 
ument to  the  cause  of  national  inde- 
pendence, a  brilliant  testimony  to  un- 
stinting courage  and  perseverance. 

Israel  is  a  little  country  that  boasts  a 
great  people.  Threats  and  suffering,  the 
brink  of  danger  as  well  as  its  midst 
have  been  constant  companions  to  be 
lived  with,  endured,  and  turned  Into 
strengths. 

A  wealth  of  talent  and  a  will  of  steel 
have  enabled  this  remarkable  people  to 
flower  a  desert  in  the  very  shadow  of 
the  adversary.  Irrigated  land  more  than 
quadrupled  and  cultivated  land  doubled 
in  the  first  two  decades  of  independence. 
Since  statehood,  thousands  of  acres  of 
swamps  and  desert,  marshes  and  eroded 
hills  have  been  claimed  and  made  to 
bloom.  Besides  agricultural  development 
has  come  far-ranging  eoonomlc  develop- 
meat,  which  has  projected  Israel  since 
independence  from  the  level  of  other  de- 
veloping countries  to  an  eoonomlc  posi- 
tion superior  to  some  of  the  Western 
European  nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Israel  is  a  modem  mira- 
cle that  grows  in  fortitude  and  strength. 
Her  people  pray  for  peace — as  we  all 
do — and  still  we  read  too  often  of  the 
incidents  of  war  in  the  Middle  East 

Israel  needs  resources  for  further  so- 
cial and  economic  development — to  help 
new  settlers  make  a  new  life.  And  they 
need  the  assistance  to  assure  defenses 
in  the  event  of  war. 

H<^?efully.  increasingly  large  numbers 
of  Soviet  Jews  will  be  allowed  to  migrate 
to  Israel.      

HOPE  IN  DOPE 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

or  mw  jxisxT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  19.  1972 

Mr.  DANIEI^  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  we  calculate  the  costs 
of  unemployment  we  tend  to  add  up 
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only  the  economic  ones  and  ovei  look 
the  indirect  negative  effects  that  are 
less  easily  measured.  The  social  i>rlce 
that  this  Nation  pays  for  unemployi  lent 
is  probably  incalculable  in  its  entl  "ety, 
because  damage  to  the  fabric  of  our  so- 
ciety and  most  especially  to  our  j^uth 
is  so  deep  that  we  have  difflcultyjdis 
covering  its  extent. 

Jobless   youths   are   now   turni 
drugs  in  their  aimless  wandering 
the  streets  of  those  areas  partic 
hard  hit  by  the  downturn  In  the 
omy.  They  are  prime  targets  for  pu 
who  offer  the  young  "hope  in  dope 
editorial   in   my   district   paper,  noting 
the  findings  of  scientists  in  a  Univerfity 
of  Michigan  study  on  narcotics  ha 
says   that   the   highest   drug   usagi 
among   unemployed   young   people 
military   perspns.   Corresponding   h 
is  inflicted  on  the  rest  of  the  cit 
when   addicts  must   commit  crimes^  in 
order  to  support  their  habits. 

We  must  ask  ourselves  what  eisi  is 
being  destroyed  or  disrupted  amongjthe 
young  today?  The  security  and  fuBUl- 
ment  that  come  from  a  career  or  wen 
from  steady  employment  is  unknown  to 
them.  Unlike  those  with  considerable 
work  experience  who  have  had  the  taste 
of  honey  that  a  Job  can  bring,  the  young 
see  no  tangible  reward  for  educational  or 
training  efforts.  The  satisfaction  anc  de- 
light from  the  world  of  drugs,  no  mj  tter 
how  illusory,  offer  a  hope  more  e  islly 
attained.  This  country  must  face  the 
fact  that  for  a  young  person  the  eta  e  of 
obtaining  any  kind  of  drug  on  the  si  reet 
is  far  greater  than  obtaining  a  ]ol . 

The  horrible  truth  is  that  in  al  of 
1971  the  average  unemployment  rati  for 
16-  to  24-year-olds  was  13  percent,  more 
than  double  the  rate  for  everyone  »lse. 
Even  sadder  is  the  fact  that  In  M  irch 
1972,  the  rate  Tor  the  same  group  wa  s  up 
to  13.2  percent. 

There  are  currently  2,624,000  yo  iths 
without  jobs  who  are  potential  add  cts. 
potential  criminals  to  support  t  leir 
habits,  and  further,  potential  disqon 
tents  with  "the  system." 

The  editorial  follows: 

[ Prom  the  Hudson  (N.J.)  Dispatch,  Apr| 7, 
1972] 

JOBLZSS    TaSCET    rOR    DOPK 

The  sluggish  economy,  particularly  thehn- 
ctdence  of  high  unemployment,  has  cau  led 
another  serious  problem,  which  may  not  be 
readily  apparent.  It  lies  In  the  p>olnt  that  d  >pe 
usage  Is  highest  among  youths  who  are  wl  ;b- 
out  Jobs. 

With  the  tight  financial  conditions.  It  laa 
been  more  than  amply  evident  that  mi  ny 
young  people  are  just  wandering  around  be 
streets  looking  for  something  to  do.  Partli  u- 
larly  Is  this  noticeable  In  the  urban  gh<  tto 
areas  of  Hudson  County,  of  Newark  and  >  ew 
York  Cflty. 

So,  not  taaTlng  anyttxlng  to  do,  what  b  ip- 
pens?  The  dope  pushers  get  active  and  crl  me 
oorreapondlngly  increases  as  the  young  c  len 
— and  some  women — try  to  get  cash  to  >ay 
for  their  habit.  This  Is  the  Istdlous  el  cle 
within  a  circle  on  all  of  this.  | 

The  point  about  the  high  dope  usage  cime 
out  the  other  day  in  a  nationwide  examma- 
tloii  of  narcotics  haMts  among  youngpeo- 
ple  by  a  group  of  sclentlsta  at  the  Unlve^ty 
of  Michigan's  Survey  Research  Center. 

It  found  that  the  highest  rates  of  trug 
use  ars  among  unemployed  youths  an  I  In 
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military  camps,  not  on  college  campuses.  Col- 
lege studenU  were  found  to  be  using  drugs 
at  a  rate  about  equal  to  that  of  the  average 
for  people  of  the  same  age  In  all  walks  of  life. 

While  this  gives  encouragement  to  the 
parents  of  ooUege  students  that  they  are  not 
going  off  the  "deep  end"  on  narcotics.  It  Is 
disturbing  to  see  the  repxMt  on  the  jobless 
youths  and  those  In  service,  with  the  unem- 
ployed young  people  "booked"  the  worst. 

And,  you'd  better  believe  that  dope  ped- 
dlers know  all  of  this.  Note  that  wild  night- 
club shootout  In  Atlantic  City  by  gunmen 
from  rival  PhUadelphla  narcotics  gangs  In 
which  three  young  women  and  a  mUllonalre 
heroin  pusher  were  klUed. 

This  all  ties  In.  It's  a  real  problem,  no 
matter  how  you  try  to  equate  it.  It  needs  the 
thinking  and  doing  of  everyone  If  we  are  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  the  narcotics  scourge 
among  any  more  of  our  young  people.  We've 
got  to  keep  alert  to  aU  of  this. 
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A  COOENT  POLITICAL  ANALYSIS  BY 
MR.  PAUL  PARKS 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or  MASSACHusri'i's 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  19,  1972 

Mr.  HARRINOTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
colleagues  who  constitute  the  Black 
Caucus  recently  oosponsored  a  vigorous 
and  stimulating  meeting  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  on  the  subject  of  national  black 
priorities.  One  of  the  Interesting  papers 
presented  to  that  caucus  was  a  cogent 
political  analysis  delivered  by  Mr.  Paul 
Parks.  Mr.  Parks  Is  director  of  the  model 
cities  program  in  Boston,  and  has  held 
that  post  since  1968.  Prior  to  that,  he 
was  a  distinguished  architect,  who  com- 
piled an  impressive  community-oriented 
record,  both  in  his  profession,  and  as 
chairman  of  the  Education  Committee 
of  the  Greater  Boston  NAACP. 

As  model  cities  director,  he  presides 
over  an  integrated  area  of  Boston  which 
has  all  of  the  ills  of  any  old.  urban  center, 
and  he  has  discharged  the  responsibili- 
ties of  that  very  demanding  Job  with 
great  distinction. 

I  am  pleased  at  this  time  to  be  able 
to  make  available  to  my  colleagues  Mr. 
Parks'  forthright  discussion  of  current 
American  politics,  especially  as  that 
relates  to  the  black  people  of  our  coun- 
try: 

PSOPOSAI.    ST    PaUI.    PaSKS.    IfOOKL    Cttt    Ao- 

ifiNisTRAToa  ro>  THX  CrTT  or  Boston  to 

THE  National  Black  Caucus  on  National 

Black  Psioarrixs 

The  position  of  Black  Americans  In  our 
country  has  reached  a  crisis.  The  Nlzon 
strategy  has  had  the  effect  of  making  the 
scapegoat  for  the  urban  Uls  the  black  man 
because  of  the  Inability  to  carry  out  a 
legitimate  solution  to  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
Purther,  the  InabUlty  to  find  an  effective 
solution  to  rising  unemployment  and  Infla- 
tion. It  was  and  Is  necessary  to  divert  the 
American  public's  attention  from  these 
Issues  to  some  other  Issues  that  would  have 
an  emotional  Impact  on  the  most  affected 
group  of  American  citizens. 

These  are  the  American  cltlsens  that  make 
up  our  solid  middle-class.  These  are  the 
people  who  are  now.  In  addition  to  the  poor, 
finding  It  dUBciUt  to  survive.  This  group  of 
people  are  now  finding  themselves  unem- 
ployed  or   lUKler-employed.   This   group   of 


Americans  had  considered  themselves  to 
have  made  It.  Now  they  are  faced  with  the 
possibility  that  they  may  not  Indeed  have 
made  It.  They  Just  can't  afford  to  do  the 
things  that  Just  a  short  while  ago  were  pos- 
sible. They  are  having  trouble  keeping  the 
home  In  good  repair,  they  can't  afford  to 
protect  the  family's  health  as  they  would 
like;  health  costs  are  Just  too  liigb.  Iliey 
have  trouble  sending  the  children  to  college 
because  this  cost  has  become  prohibitive 
and  their  Income  just  cannot  keep  pace  with 
escalating  college  costs.  This  group  of  people 
are  groping  for  an  answer  as  to  why  they 
are  In  this  dilemma.  The  Nixon  Administra- 
tion has  given  them  a  reason — black  people. 

Plrst,  there  was  an  attack  on  the  press 
for  being  too  liberal.  This  attack  was  to  be 
sure  that  the  press  would  be  at  least  an 
unwitting  participant  In  the  new  national 
strategy.  It  soon  became  apparent  that  being 
too  liberal  meant  too  liberal  towturd  blacks. 

Then  came  the  attack  on  the  welfare  sys- 
tem. The  symbol  of  welfare  became  the  "less 
than  moral"  black  mother  with  a  flock  of 
fatherless  children.  Even  Time  Magazine  did 
an  article  on  welfare  and  the  front  cover 
had  the  picture  of  the  symbol  of  the  welfare 
system,  a  black  mother  with  her  fatherless 
children,  as  If  everyone  Is  unaware  of  the 
fact  that  there  are  many  more  whites  on 
welfare  than  blacks.  Suddenly  blacks  are 
sloven,  lazy  and  Immoral  and,  therefore,  they 
are  causing  the  high  tax  cost  that  Is  needed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  huge  welfare  sys- 
tem. Black  people  are  now  the  scapegoat  for 
high  welfare  costs. 

The  one  money  soiiroe  In  Washington  that 
has  not  dried  up  Is  Safe  Streets  money.  Crime 
in  the  streets  has  been  defined  as  a  major 
urban  Issue.  The  press,  particularly  televi- 
sion, and  also  the  newspapers  have  again 
supported  the  strategy  by  picking  up  the 
Issue  and  are  depleting  the  Inner  city  black 
communities  as  being  the  centers  of  Ameri- 
can urban  crime.  If  the  media  attempts  to  be 
fair,  they  always  show  crime  as  the  most  In- 
tegrated Institution  In  America.  Once  again 
the  scapegoat  for  the  national  costly  crime 
rate  Is  black  people.  Unfortunately  there  Is 
Just  enough  documentation  to  Illustrate  the 
case  for  blacks  Involved  In  crime.  In  fact, 
there  are  more  whites  committing  crimes 
than  blacks.  The  cost  of  crime  Is  very  high 
on  the  taxpayer.  This  Is  a  very  highly  charged 
emotional  issue.  Everyone  wants  to  know  why 
the  crime  rate  Is  so  high  and  the  sc&pegoat 
once  again  Is  black  people.  Black  p>eople  are 
fast  becoming  the  symbol  of  the  high  crime 
rate  In  America. 

Then  the  busing  issue.  This  may  turn  out 
to  be  the  most  Insldlotis  and  dangerous  to 
blacks  of  aU  of  the  urban  problems.  Busing — 
to  provide  a  solution  to  the  fact  that  the 
Supreme  Court  ruled  In  1954  that  separate 
but  equal  was  In  *aot  not  equal  and  Indeed 
In  vlolatlcn  of  the  fourteenth  amendment 
of  the  constitution.  Up  to  the  time  that  the 
school  bus  began  to  move  chUdren  about  to 
Implement  plans  for  desegregation  of  schools, 
the  school  bus  was  a  legitimate  means  of 
transporting  children  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other. Now  this  vehicle  Is  a  detriment  to  the 
health  and  wen'are  of  children.  Let  us  not  be 
deluded,  the  problem  Is  very  simple,  busing 
per  se  Is  not  the  Issue,  but  what  Is  at  Issue 
Is  that  many  of  these  school  buses  are  carry- 
ing white  children  to  schools  In  all  black 
communities.  Buses  carrying  children  to  all 
black  schools,  which  everyone  knows  to  be 
Inferior,  at  least  moat  whites  would  and  do 
say  this.  Why  are  they  Inferior,  not  because  of 
the  fact  that  many  school  districts  are  spend- 
ing mu(^  less  per  capita  to  educate  the  black 
chUdren  In  these  aU  Uack  schooU  th<ui  their 
white  counterparts,  but  they  mn  Inferior  be- 
cause the  children  wlio  are  black  and  at- 
tend them  are  cultxirally  deprived  and  «^o 
would  want  their  culturally  advantaged 
wtilte  ohUd  attending  class  rooms  with  cul- 
turaUy  disadvantaged  black  children.  Why 
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are  they  culturally  disadvantaged?  Why  does 
It  follow  that  blacks  are  the  symbol  of  all 
that  Is  bad  In  urban  communities:  povoty, 
crime,   welfare.   Immorality?    Scapegoat!!! 

Now.  Mr.  Nixon,  In  order  to  protect  white 
children  from  these  dangers,  has  declared 
that  he  will  attempt  to  get  Congress  to  pass 
legislation  that  will  declare  a  moratorium  on 
all  court  mandated  busing  of  school  chUdren 
m  order  to  Integrate  schools.  Thus,  through 
the  strategy  of  making  the  school  bus  an 
ogre,  he  Is  attempting  to  destroy  the  validity 
of  the  Supreme  Oourt  and  to  effectively  de- 
stroy the  fourteenth  amendment  of  the  con- 
stitution. If  this  is  allowed  to  occur,  then 
the  symbol  of  all  that  Is  destructive  of  the 
American  system.  In  the  minds  of  far  too 
many  people,  black  people  will  have  lost  their 
most  Important  vehicle  for  freedcm  and  In- 
deed survival — the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
land.  The  president,  with  the  building  <A  the 
national  scapegoat,  black  people,  will  have 
so  destroyed  his  opposition.  He  will  be  able 
to  appoint  conservative  judges  that  wUl  in 
all  probability  begin  to  destroy  or  roll  back 
many  of  our  civil  liberties  and  civil  rights. 

Busing  Is  not  the  Issue  and  black  people 
should  not  get  Involved  In  the  discussion  of 
whether  they  want  their  children  bused  or 
not.  The  real  Issue  Is  whether  or  not  we  will 
have  a  place  to  legitimately  redress  our 
grievances — the  Supreme  Court  and  the  con- 
stitution. This  Is  the  flght  we  must  take  on 
and  we  must  win. 

We  are  now  In  the  position  of  having  peo- 
ple enter  discussions  of  what  Is  the  flnal  so- 
lution to  the  black  problem  In  America  and 
I  dread  to  think  of  where  these  discussions 
will  lead. 

I  believe  that  as  a  part  of  the  national 
agenda  and  strategy,  the  following  things 
must  be  Included. 

In  order  to  gxiarantee  that  every  American 
will  have  the  ultimate  opportunity  to  live 
In  safe,  sanitary  and  decent  housing,  we  must 
change  our  present  bousing  laws.  At  the 
moment,  the  cost  of  a  monthly  rental  of  a 
housing  unit  developed  under  the  federal 
housing  acts  is  tied  to  the  cost  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  housing  unit.  Within  the 
guidelines  for  eligibility  for  occupying  a  low 
or  moderate  Income  unit,  a  family  should 
not  have  to  pay  more  than  one  quarter  of 
his  Income  for  rent  and  the  difference  be- 
tween the  amortization  cost  of  the  unit 
over  the  life  of  the  mortgage  and  one  quarter 
of  the  family  Income  should  be  subsidized. 
The  eligibility  criteria  should  be  extended 
upward  to  Include  all  families  that  are  at  or 
below  the  Income  standards  that  allow  a 
family  to  live  adequately  In  a  particular  geo- 
graphical location.  Thus  we  Include  In  the 
housing  act  those  people  who  are  In  the 
most  trouble  economically  In  our  nation  and 
particularly  In  our  urban  centers.  This  can 
begin  to  lessen  the  Intensity  of  hostility  on 
the  great  American  scapegoat — ^black  people. 
Many  of  the  people  that  are  supporting  the 
scapegoat  theory  would  b^gln  to  be  relieved 
of  some  of  their  economic  pressure. 

Decent  and  adequate  health  care  In  this 
nation  should  be  a  right  of  every  individual. 
Therefore  we  miist  get  a  national  health  In- 
surance passed  Into  law  and  adequately 
funded.  This  health  Insurance  should  require 
no  out-of-pocket  expenditures  on  the  part  of 
the  Individual.  In  other  words.  It  should  be 
free  to  all.  If  there  are  those  who  would 
desire  to  receive  private  medical  care,  they 
should  have  that  right,  but  everyone  should 
have  a  right  to  quality  health  care.  The  effect 
of  this  legislation  would  not  only  help  the 
poor,  but  once  again  It  will  aid  that  group 
of  people  now  called  middle  Americans.  Tiyaa 
once  again  we  can  move  toward  relieving  the 
economic  pressure  on  this  group  of  Ameri- 
cans and  thereby  reduce  their  disaffection 
and  thereby  diminish  their  need  to  Intensify 
their  drive  to  maintain  black  people  as  a 
scapegoat  for  all  of  America's  urban  prob- 
lems. 
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In  addition  to  Increasing  the  budget  for 
Title  I,  in  and  IV  of  the  Education  Act,  I 
believe  that  any  educational  money  that  Is 
provided  to  the  states  should  provide  for  a 
direct  federal  policing  mechanism  to  assure 
that  the  money  is  being  expended  in  the 
way  that  it  was  intended.  There  are  too 
many  cases  where  books  and  materials  that 
were  purchased  with  educational  Act  money, 
lie  unused  In  the  basement  of  school  build- 
ings. Purther,  Title  I  provides  that  there  be 
advisory  groups  of  parents  and  community 
people  around  the  schools  where  Title  I  funds 
are  being  expended.  In  far  too  many  cases 
the  people  who  make  up  a  majority  of  the 
advisory  group  are  on  the  school  board 
payrolls. 

Purther,  I  feel  that  legislation  should  be 
passed  that  mandates  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment support  directly  the  construction  of 
new  school  buildings  In  the  cities  and  towns 
across  the  ooxintry.  Thus  relieving  some  of 
the  pressure  on  the  local  taxpayer  to  con- 
stantly see  taxes  rise  because  of  the  neces- 
sity to  provide  quality  educational  school 
buUdlnga.  I  want  to  quickly  state  that  a  good 
school  building  does  not  In  itself  produce 
quality  education,  but  It  Is  a  part  of  creating 
the  atmosphere  that  wlU  allow  quality  edu- 
cation to  occur. 

Once  again  I  believe  that  this  would  begin 
to  reduce  some  of  the  national  hostility  that 
Is  occurring  that  Is  creating  the  black  sci^m- 
goat  In  our  nation. 

One  additional  thought  that  I  would  like 
to  make  In  the  area  of  education.  That  the 
decision  of  whether  quality  education  exists 
should  be  the  resp<»islblUty  of  not  only 
school  officials,  but  the  parents  who  are  In- 
volved. Therefore,  I  believe  that  If  a  group  of 
thirty  or  more  parents  In  a  particular  school 
district  or  community  makes  an  assessment 
that  quality  education  does  not  exist  In  their 
schooU  that  this  becomes  bona  fide  evidence 
of  the  lack  of  existence  of  quality  education 
In  these  school  buildings.  Therefore,  addi- 
tional federal  debars  should  be  concentrated 
on  these  schools.  These  i>etltlons  should  also 
state  what  the  parents  consider  as  deficien- 
cies that  makes  for  less  than  quality  educa- 
tion. 

I  feel  that  If  these  Issues  are  Included  In 
the  agenda  of  the  National  Black  Caucus, 
then  we  will  have  moved  a  long  way  toward 
blimtlng  the  efforts  to  make  black  people 
the  national  scapegoat  and  thereby  Increas- 
ing the  possibility  for  black  people  to  sur- 
vive I  have  not  addressed  mjrself  to  such 
thlugs  as  community  control  which  I  believe 
mast  eventually  occur  for  I  am  a  proponent 
of  decentralizing  the  political  structure  of 
our  cities.  I  dont  think  that  we  can  ever  get 
to  these  Issues  unless  we  protect  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  black  people  and,  there- 
fore, all  Americans.  Unless  we  relieve  the  eco- 
nomic pressure  on  middle  Americans,  we  will 
never  get  to  the  many  other  Issues  on  the 
black  agenda.  We  are  In  serious  danger  In 
this  nation.  We  are  a  short  step  from  the 
decision  being  made  to  find  the  final  solu- 
tion to  the  black  problem. 


IT'S  TIME  TO  BEGIN  A  NEW  AGE 
OF  REASON 


HON.  JAMES  A.  McCLURE 

or  DABO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  19.  1972 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
hearing  more  and  more  these  days  sibout 
"the  good  old  days."  It  seems  that  things 
were  never  better  than  when  daddy  was 
a  boy.  It  seems  that  times  were  never 
worse  than  now,  to  hear  s<»ne  people 
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talk.  This  frustrated  reaction  to  today's 
problems  particularly  arises  with  regard 
to  the  working  press.  They,  too,  are  un- 
der attack  for  printing  all  "bad"  news, 
and  in  all  fairness,  I  will  say  that  they 
have  to  dig  pretty  hard  some  days  for 
the  "good"  news.  A  prominent  Idaho 
publisher  discussed  this  situation  in  his 
column  "Stream  of  Thought"  recently, 
and  I  would  like  to  share  those  comments 
with  my  colleagues. 

The  column  follows: 
It's  Timz  to  Begin  a  New  Age  of  Reason 
(By  R.  J.  Brxinlng) 

Readers  from  time  to  time  berate  the 
new^apters  for  not  publishing  "the  good 
news,''  and  for  emphasizing,  they  feel,  the 
"bad  news." 

There  Is  "good  news"  of  course,  and  news- 
papers do  publish  It,  although  In  the  context 
of  the  criticism,  it  seems  what  some  readers 
want  Is  "happy  news."  Some  papers  do  try 
to  collect  Pollyanna-lsh  items  to  please  those 
who  prefer  their  papers  to  be  rose  tinted. 

We  will  guess  that  most  of  these  critics  are 
of  the  older  generation,  who  long  for  the 
rather  peaceful  days  of  their  youth  when 
newspapers  could  devote  more  time  to  the 
light  hearted  articles,  the  cheerfxU  news 
Items,  the  "first  buttercup  of  spring"  type  of 
story.  They  probably  cut  their  literary  teeth 
on  "Black  Beauty  and  the  "Plve  LitUe  Pep- 
pers," of  perhaps  the  "Chatterbox"  books. 

Drugs  were  medicine  dlqiensed  by  a  drug 
store.  Congress  met  for  a  few  months  of  the 
year,  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes 
stayed  pretty  much  In  the  White  House,  Rus- 
sia was  red  but  it  was  a  long  way  off.  and 
China  was  a  place  where  you  helped  support 
missionaries. 

It  was  exciting,  for  us  youngsters,  to  read 
about  the  bad  men  of  the  old  west,  or  watch 
their  exploits  In  the  sUent  movies.  They  may 
have  held  up  stage  coaches  or  raUroad  trains, 
but  they  were  always  chlvalrovis  to  the  wom- 
en and  never  hurt  children. 

There  wm«  gang  wars,  to  be  sure.  In  the 
big  cities,  but  gangsters  killed  each  other  so 
that  violence  was  an  Intramural  affair. 

Life  was  pleasant  and  simple.  Only  the  rich 
wanted  two  homes,  or  several  cars,  and  of 
course  there  was  no  Itch  to  get  television  sets 
or  other  gadgets.  And  for  taxes,  especially  the 
federal  Income  tax,  were  minimal.  Take- 
home  pay  viras  what  you  earned,  not  what 
was  left  over  after  deductions. 

Those  were  the  "good  old  days."  and  If 
filling  the  front  pages  of  our  newspapers  with 
stories  of  the  "good  old  days"  would  bring 
them  back,  we  have  no  doubt  that  virtually 
every  publisher  In  the  nation  would  do  so. 

Memory  of  times  past,  of  course.  Is  always 
colored  by  the  feelings  we  had  when  we  lived 
them,  and  the  feelings  and  emotions  we  re- 
membered best  are  those  of  carefree  children. 

Remembrance  becomes  nostalgia — a  long- 
ing for  what  we  have  lost  and  can  never  find 
again. 

Because  so  many  want  to  flee  the  unpleas- 
antrles  of  today,  we  do  Indulge  in  nostalgia. 
And  perhaps  because  youth  would  like  to  And 
the  simple  life  the  nation  once  enjoyed.  It 
seeks  It  In  hlppy-llke  life. 

We  hope  that  no  one,  30  or  40  years  from 
now,  wUl  look  back  on  this  period  In  his- 
tory as  the  "good  old  days."  n  they  do,  life 
at  that  time  will  be  precarious  Indeed. 

Outlawry  of  the  old  west  can  be  romanti- 
cized, and  Robin  Hood  could  be  forgiven  be- 
cause we  like  to  believe  he  stole  from  the  rich 
and  gave  to  the  poor.  (That  was  before  you 
could  use  the  Income  tax  to  redistribute  the 
wealth.) 

But  It  would  take  a  sick  mind  to  romanti- 
cize anyone  who  would  endanger  hundreds  of 
Uves  of  Innocent  men,  women  and  children 
by  threatening  to  blow  up  Jetliners  unless 
he  Is  given  $3  million  ransom. 
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There  wm  •  time  when  the  g»iic>te:  ■  of 
the  ao'e  were  roouhntlclBed.  but  oan  aiwone 
Imagine  romanticising  drug  puahen?    f 

Even  war  can  be  a  derrlng-do  tan  at 
thing — but  hardly  bombing  department 
Btoree  and  pub*  and  kUUng  Innocent  p  mple. 
or  uBlng  nuclear  weapona  that  kill  biu  dreda 
Of  thousands. 

The  time  eeaay  In  Time  magazine  lael  week 
labels  tblB  as  the  Age  of  Unreason,  i  aylng 
that  many  intellectuals  have  given  up  t  link- 
ing "as  If  It  were  a  bad  habtt,"  and  using 
as  their  slogan  "nothing  makes  sense." 

We  woiUd  rather  think  of  this  as  th  >  Age 
of  Pragmatism,  because  we  feel  It  offers  more 
hope  for  the  future  of  mankind. 

Pragmatism  Is  defined  as  a  "phlloso]  hlcal 
system  or  movement  stressing  praettoal  con- 
sequences and  values  as  standards  by  which 
concepts  are  to  be  analyzed  and  their  v( 
determined." 

The  explosion  of  technology,  sdenc 
nomlcs.  pop\ilatlon,  and  wants  has 
world  In  a  state  of  flux.  People 
▼aluee  and  new  truths;  not  necessaiily  be- 
oause  the  old  values  and  truths  lack  y  JUdtty. 
but  because  they  are  lost,  momenta  lly,  in 
this  explosion  and  people  are  groping 

Practical  consequences  and  values  e  m  only 
be  determined,  In  the  long  run,  by  tllnklng 
and  by  reasoning.  I 

If  we  learn  that,  this  period  of  hlsti  ry  may 
not  be  known  as  the  "good  old  da;  i,"  but 
It  may  be  looked  back  on  as  the  begl^xlng  of 
a  new  Age  of  Reason. 


MAN'S  INHUMANiry  TO 
HOW  LONG? 


M/N- 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  SCHME 

or  low* 

IN  THE  HOnSB  OF  RKPRKSXNT4&TVES 
Wednesday,  April  19.  1972 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  i  ^  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mothe  :  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  Is  my  hus- 
band stlive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is 
tically  practicing  spiritual  and 
genocide  on  over  1,600  America]  i 
oners  of  war  and  their  families 

How  long? 


RAIDING  THE  HIGHWAY 
FUND 


sadis- 
nental 
pris- 


TIUST 


HON.  RICHARD  G.  SHOQP 

or  MONTANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAH 

Wednesday,  April  19.  1972 

Mr.  SHOUP.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
14. 1972.  the  Secretary  of  Transpoi 
Jcdin  A.  Voipe,  in  forwarding  the 
way  needs  study  to  the  Congress, 
mended  a  program  imder  which 
from  the  highway  trust  f imd  c 
used  for  urban  public  transpoi 
highways  beginning  July  1, 1973 

The  proposal  would  provide : 

First.  A  single  urban  fund  wduld  be 
used  to  support  both  highways  anq  urban 
mass  transportation  in  urban 

Second.  The  interstate  prograni  would 
be  continued  through  fiscal  year  1979. 

Third.  A  new  rural  highway  pi 
limited  to  800,000  miles,  would  be  funded 
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at  $800  mllllcm  per  year  from  the  high- 
way trust  fund. 

Fourth.  A  general  transportation  fund, 
initially  $200  million  per  year,  would  be 
established  to  provide  aid  for  highways 
and  urbui  mass  transportation  in  com- 
munities of  less  than  50.000. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  several  prob- 
lems I  feel  many  of  us  have  with  this  pro- 
posal. 

Item  No.  2  of  the  pr(H>osal  mentions 
the  continued  funding  of  the  interstate 
highway  program,  and  a  continued  com- 
mitment to  complete  the  system.  I  think 
it  would  be  highly  desirable  to  complete 
the  system  at  an  earlier  date.  My  concern 
with  a  stretchout  is  that  many  of  the 
benefits  of  constructing  and  completinx 
the  system  would  be  delayed  or  lost.  One 
of  the  benefits  of  these  highways  Is  they 
are  far  safer  for  those  who  use  them  than 
the  regular  two-lane  highways.  It  can 
and  will  liandle  more  travelers  more 
safely  than  the  highways  it  replaces.  I 
feel  this  concern  for  highway  safety  is 
not  sonething  to  be  ignored.  We  lose 
an  increasing  number  of  people  to  high- 
way fatalities  annually  and  this  factor 
should  not  be  forgotten  in  considera- 
tions of  implementing  the  interstate 
highway  program  as  quickly  as  possible. 

With  our  Nation's  unemployment  being 
as  high  as  it  is.  it  seems  wiser  to  q^eed 
up,  raUier  than  slow  down,  this  impor- 
tant program,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  maintaining  the  Jobs  it  creates.  Un- 
der the  stretchout  concept,  many  inter- 
state highway  construction  contracts  will 
not  be  funded  each  year.  Hius.  there  will 
be  a  direct  effect  oa  the  continued  un- 
employment problems  in  the  construction 
and  related  activities. 

Also  with  a  stretchout,  there  will  be  a 
continued  adding  to  the  reserve  of  im- 
spent  fimds  in  the  highway  trust  fund. 
The  input  each  year  to  the  trust  fund 
would  continue  at  a  tiigh  level  but  the 
spending  of  the  funds  would  lessen.  Many 
people  have  examined  alternative  uses  of 
these  presently  unused  trust  f  imds,  which 
were  specifically  set  aside  for  the  benefit 
of  highway  users  who  paid  Federal  taxes 
on  gasoline  and  other  items  into  the 
fund.  This  is  exactly  what  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  did.  The  Secretary's 
report  said: 

This  proposed  phase-down  would  make 
more  money  available  for  other  programs  and 
would  permit  an  orderly  completion  of  the 
Interstate  system  with  a  smooth  transition 
into  post-Interstat*  planning. 

I  cannot  stress  enough  my  feelings  an. 
the  importance  of  maintaining  the  high- 
way trust  ftmd  so  that  when  people  are 
taxed  for  a  certain  puriiose,  their  money 
is  used  for  that  purpose,  for  their  tise, 
and  not  for  a  completely  different  pro- 
gram which  they  will  not  directly  bene- 
fit. We  cannot  burden  rural  Americans 
with  taxes  which  will  be  spent  in  urban 
areas  for  mass  transit  systems  they  will 
never  use. 

Item  No.  1  ol  the  proposal,  which 
would  establish  a  single  urban  fund, 
should  not  be  reudily  accepted  either. 
The  difficulty  of  highway  trust  funds 
being  diverted  for  funding  both  urban 
and  mass  transportation  is  clear  enough. 
I  can  assure  you  that  there  are  many 
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presently  tmfllled  needs  for  more  and 
better  rural  highways,  irtiich  by  the 
way.  could  use  all  the  available  and  fu- 
ture highway  trust  fund  moneys.  I  can 
say  this  without  even  considering  this 
proposed  diversion  to  both  urban  transit 
and  urban  highways. 

In  my  opinion,  the  worst  problem 
with  this  proposal  is  the  emphasis  on 
urban  areas  with  populations  of  more 
than  50.000.  This  requirement  by  itself  is 
adequate  reason  for  my  opposition  be- 
cause my  district  would  not  qualify  for 
one  penny.  I  do  not  have  a  single  town  in 
my  district  that  could  qualify,  because 
according  to  the  1970  census,  there  are 
no  urbanized  sj'eas  in  the  first  district  of 
Montana.  There  are  only  two  in  the 
whole  State:  Great  Falls  and  Billings, 
both  in  the  Second  District. 

Item  No.  3  of  the  proposal  would  estab- 
lish a  new  rural  hlgjiway  program,  whidi 
would  be  limited  to  600.000  miles.  This 
new  mileage,  which  is  more  limited  than 
the  present  910.000  miles  of  federally 
designated  primary  and  secondary 
routes,  was  derived  from  the  Secretary's 
highway  needs  study.  However,  I  do  not 
believe  many,  if  any,  of  us  will  want  to 
absorb  the  necessary  cuts  in  the  Federal 
highway  system  when  the  Congress  and 
the  administration  starts  trying  to  re- 
duce the  system  by  s(»ne  310,000  miles. 
I  do  not  believe  any  of  the  towns  in  my 
district  have  the  financial  capabilities  to 
absorb  more  of  a  highway  and  street  sys- 
tem than  they  presently  are  required  to 
handle. 

While  I  am  greatly  in  favor  of  a  re- 
sponsive rural  highway  program  which 
wiU  be  helpful  to  districts  and  States  like 
mlnr-^  do  not  feel  that  this  pn^^osed 
rural  highway  plan  is  nearly  large 
enough  to  help  our  many  niral  Amer- 
icans. 

Item  No.  4  proposes  a  general  trans- 
portation fund.  The  one  redeenoing  as- 
pect of  this  proposal  is  that  it  could  aid 
highways  and  urban  mass  transportaticm 
in  communities  of  less  than  50,000  popu- 
lation. I  understand  the  general  trans- 
portation fund  is  partly  Intendea  to  re- 
lieve those  towns  that  might  be  hurt  due 
to  any  reductions  in  federally  aided  tiigh- 
way  mileage— the  310,000  miles. 

If  one  analyzes  the  amount  of  funds 
that  would  be  allotted  to  urbanized  areas 
under  the  Secretary's  plan,  one  would 
find  that  each  of  the  248  urbanized  areas 
would  be  eligible  for  $7.5  million  out  of 
the  single  urban  fund.  In  comparison, 
the  new  rural  highway  program  and  the 
general  transportation  fimd  has  to  be  di- 
vided amoni^  some  3,840  towns  with 
ptwulatlons  between  2.500  to  50.000.  and 
13.706  smaller  towns  with  populations 
less  than  2.500.  Thus,  if  you  take  the  17,- 
546  towns  and  rural  places  that  are  lo- 
cated in  and  are  classified  generally  as 
rural  America,  then  each  of  these  towns 
and  rural  places  would  only  be  eligible 
for  about  $57,000. 

If  I  could  be  sure  that  both  Billings 
and  Great  Falls  would  receive  their  full 
share  or  exactly  $7.5  million  each  out 
of  the  single  urban  f  imd.  my  general  op- 
position to  such  a  fimd  would  be  less. 
However,  based  on  my  experience  as 
mayor  of  the  ei^  of  Missoula — which 
city  barely  falls  short  of  the  definition  of 
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an  urbanised  area— there  is  no  way  that 
these  two  desorflng  urtMuHaed  areas  can 
cwnpete  with  New  Tdk>k  City,  Chicago, 
and  the  other  large  dtles.  So  one  can 
be  sure  they  and  other  smaller  cities  will 
lose  out  in  the  race  the  Secretary  would 
establish  by  this  raid  on  the  highway 
trust  fund  for  urban  mass  transit  sys- 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  summarize  by 
saying  that  the  Secretary's  proposal  on 
the  surface  seems  very  appesJix«  for  the 
large  urban  complexes,  but  in  my  oj^nion 
does  not  help  in  any  significant  way  the 
rural  areas  that  I  represent.  Our  rural 
Americans  deserve  a  better  share  in  such 
programs  as  the  highway  programs  and 
many  of  the  other  Federal  programs. 
TtiB  proposal  Just  continues  to  give  my 
constituents  and  others  who  live  else- 
where than  in  the  big  cities  the  same 
shabby  treatment  as  in  the  past. 


THE  SPACE  SHDTTLE 


HON.  BEIIA  S.  ABZUG 

ta  NXW  TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  19.  1972 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow, 
the  House  will  consider  the  NASA  au- 
thorization bill  for  fiscal  year  1973.  In- 
cluded in  that  measure  is  an  authoriza- 
tion of  over  $200  million  for  research  and 
development  of  the  space  shuttle. 

As  I  have  stated  many  times  before. 
I  think  that  this  project  is  most  ill- 
advised  at  this  time.  Our  national  needs 
are  too  great  to  allow  us  to  spend  $200 
million  for  a  program  whose  feasibility 
study,  the  Skylab  experiment,  will  no^ 
be  completed  for  another  year.  In  addi- 
tion. I  believe  that  we  must  have  a  great 
deal  more  information  as  to  the  military 
ramifications  of  this  project,  for  I  be- 
lieve that  they  are  considerable. 

Dr.  Ralph  Lapp,  a  distinguished  scien- 
tist, recently  t^tifled  on  the  shuttie  be- 
fore the  Senate  Committee  on  Astro- 
nautical  and  Space  Sciences.  His  testi- 
mony is  most  illuminating,  and  I  include 
it  in  the  Bmcokd  at  this  point: 

SrATDCXNT  ON   THE  SPACE  SHUTTLE  STSTZM 

(Stetement  of  Ralph  E.  Lapp.  April  13,  1972) 
I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  testify  In 
opposition  to  the  proposed  Space  Transpor- 
tation System  known  as  the  ^ace  Shuttle. 
While  the  views  I  express  are  my  own,  i 
have  consulted  with  a  numbw  of  ^Mce  sd- 
entlste  In  preparing  my  testimony.  A  number 
of  scientists  are  manifesting  a  growing  In- 
terest in  "adversary  science  and  technol- 
ogy"— this  being  a  movement  which.  In  my 
opinion.  Is  an  attempt  to  exercise  a  set  of 
checks  and  balances  on  the  unprecedented 
activities  of  research  and  development.  The 
^>ace  Shuttle  Is  an  example  of  a  complex 
and  highly  coeUy  technology  which  Is  dUB- 
cult  for  the  layman  to  compnihtnA.  A  num- 
ber of  adversary  scientists  are  attempting  to 
Interpret  such  technological  Issues  free  from 
the  bias  of  the  iMY>moter's  eye. 

President  Nixon  made  a  statement  on  the 
^liace  ShuUle  on  Jan.  5,  1972  In  which  he 
■tressed  the  economies  of  the  Shuttle  in 
these  words: 

"The  new  system  will  differ  radically  from 
all  existing  booster  systems.  In  that  most  of 
the  new  system  will  be  recovered  and  used 
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again  and  sgaln — up  to  100  tlmas.  Tlie  re- 
sulting ewMiomles  may  bring  operating  costs 
down  ss  low  as  oos-tenth  of  those  of  present 
latukfih  vslUelis." 

Hie  layman  would  be  Jiistlfled  in  welcom- 
ing such  a  ten-fold  reduction  In  spaos  eoon- 
omy  IP  H  Is  seUsTaMe  and  IP  traoaportatkin 
costs  are  Indeed  the  prime  determinant  ot 
qwoe  costs.  I  beUevs  that  the  daita  I  shaU 
px«sent  demonstrate  that: 

(A)  ^>aoe  Shuttle  transportaitlon  costs 
cannot  achieve  their  advertised  rates,  and 

(B)  Tranq>ortatlon  is  not  the  cost-drlwr 
of  the  unmsnned  space  program. 

To  make  mMciflc  the  projeetlui  ot  Shuttie 
transportation  costs,  I  quote  from  Or. 
Fletcher's  Jan.  6,  1973  White  Bavme  state- 
ment: "It  is  estimated  that  the  reusable 
spaoe  shuttle  will  reduce  the  cost  per  pound 
of  putting  a  payload  Into  spaoe  from  be- 
tween S«00  and  9700  to  SIOO."  NASA  Asso- 
ciate Administrator  Dale  D.  Myers  testified 
last  year  that  the  cost  might  be  reduced  to 
"as  low  as  $76  per  pound  of  payload."  Aero- 
^MMse  Industry  oOdals  (House  hearings, 
Sdenoe  and  Astronautles  Oomte.  FT  73  Pt 
n,  page  483)  have  projected  costs  as  low 
as  $60  per  pound. 

NASA's  case  for  the  economy  of  the  Space 
Shuttle  Is  tied  to  the  report  "Economic  Anal- 
ysis of  the  Space  Shuttle  System"  by  Mathe- 
matlca.  Inc.,  a  NASA  contractor.  The  Ckim- 
mlttee  has  asked  me  to  be  prepared  to  com- 
ment on  the  1973  Mathematlca,  Inc.  report 
and  on  March  13tb  forwarded  the  4  volume 
report  to  me.  I  am  happy  to  nepoaA  to  this 
request. 

Mathematlca,  Inc.  (Executive  Summary 
dated  Jan.  31.  1973,  page  0-8)  estimates  the 
Laimch  Vehicle  (LV)  costs  for  S14  Shuttle 
flights  as  $12.0  bllUon.  Dr.  Fletcher  In  his 
February  testimony  updated  this  figure  to 
$18.1  billion.  This  amounts  to  $2SS  rniUion 
per  Shuttle  flight. 

Mathematlca,  Inc.  (Vol.  II  page  6-42) 
states:  "As  it  turns  out,  the  actual  loading 
of  the  Spaoe  Shuttle  Systems  In  terms  of 
satellite  payload  weight  cornea  to  about  8,000 
poimds  on  the  average  (not  the  40,000 
pounds  theoretically  available)."  Thus  a 
total  of  614  Shuttle  flights  equals  a  total  of 
2.6  million  pouiula  of  orbital  pagload. 

If  we  divide  $36JS  miUlon  by  6,000  poimds, 
we  get  a  unit  iMloe  of  $5,100  per  pound  place 
in  orMt.  Tills,  I  maintain.  Is  the  true  price 
since  it  Is  based  on  full  aootmtlng  of  all  new 
appropriated  dollars  tor  the  space  program 
tran^ortatlon  Systran.  However,  proponents 
of  the  Shuttle  may  argue  that  they  refer 
their  unit  prices  only  to  operating  oosts  with- 
out figuring  in  research,  development,  test 
and  engineering  and  shuttle  Investment. 
WeU,  that  Isnt  the  way  General  Motors  fig- 
ures it  when  I  buy  a  oar,  but  even  if  we  look 
at  operating  oosts  the  unit  price  Is  nowhere 
near  President  Nixon's  goal. 

Although  operating  costs  for  the  latest 
ocmflguration  of  the  Spaoe  Shuttle  are  un- 
dergoing almost  monthly  revlslofi,  the  latest 
figure  I  find  Is  that  of  $10.6  mlUicm  per  Shut- 
tle night.  This  figure  is,  in  my  opinion,  a 
highly  optimistic  one  since  It  assumes  that 
the  solid  rocket  motor  (SUM)  cases  will  be 
used  as  many  as  30  times.  Inferior  mult^le 
use  of  the  booster  could  double  the  unit  op- 
erating cost.  However,  accepting  the  $10.6 
mlUion  statistic  and  dividing  by  6.000  pounds 
yields  $3,360  per  pound  placed  In  orbit.  Tlius 
even  on  this  lowest  Shuttle  cost  basts,  the 
unit  cost  Is  triple  that  qMClfled  by  Dr.  Flet- 
cher for  conventional  expendable  rockets. 

It  i4)pears  to  me  that  someone  has  sadly 
misinformed  the  White  House  on  the  oosts  of 
the  Shuttle  and,  as  a  result,  the  American 
taxpayers  have  been  misled  Into  thinking 
they  are  getting  some  kind  of  a  space  bar- 
gain. Quite  the  oontzary,  the  ^Moe  Shuttle 
will,  according  to  NASA's  own  numbers,  be 
mote  expensive  than  a  variety  of  launch  vehi- 
cles which  NASA  now  uses.  I  refer  to  data 
given  on  page  389  of  this  Committee's  FT 
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1973  Autborisatlon  Hearing.  Part  L  I  believe 
that  adversary  sdenoe  ssrves  the  dtlaen-tax- 
payer  well  when  tt  f oroes  NASA  to  faoe  facts 
which  ooo^iel  a  realistic  aseeesment  cf  the 
Shuttie. 

Slnee  Mattkematloa,  Inc.  (1973  Executive 
Summary,  pg.  0-1)  makee  as  its  primary 
coruAusUm:  (Emphasis,  Mathematlca's) 

"Hie  development  of  a  qiaoe  shuttle  system 
is  economlcaUy  feasible  sssumlng  a  level  of 
qMoe  activity  equal  to  the  average  of  the 
United  States  unmannert  program  of  the  last 
eight  years." 

I  beUeve  It  Is  pertinent  to  tabulate  the 
actual  NASA  laundi  vehicle  procurement 
oosts  for  the  FT  1964-1871  period,  for  un- 
manned missions: 


LV  procurt- 

mmt  costs 

Percent  of 

TiKsl  ywr 

(millions) 

NASAbudirt 

1964 

$129.  • 

3.A 

19S5 

1S4.4 

,1 

1966 

177.8 

J 

1967 

in.8 

1968 

124.5 

J 

1969 

9$.$ 

,1 

1970 

107.1 

.0 

1971 

124.9 

3.7 

ToUl,  196*-71 

l,p33.S 

2.9 

Total  LV  development  cosU  are  $681  mll- 
IKm. 

I  think  It  Is  very  clear  that  In  the  past  8 
year  period  launch  vehicle  ooets  for  NASA 
have  been  a  very  small  part  of  its  budget. 
Yet  a  layman  reading  the  Mathematlca,  Inc. 
primary  oondxislon  dted  above  would  be  led 
to  oondude  that  the  ^Moe  Shuttle  wo\Ud  be 
economic  for  unmanned  NASA  flights.  He 
would,  perhape,  be  unaware  that  Mathe- 
matlca, Inc.  was  using  as  its  actual  baseime 
Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  and  NASA 
'i"m'^""«d  flights.  This  confusion  of  military 
and  dvU  space  programs  persists  throughout 
the  Mathematlca,  Inc.  report  and  makes  dif- 
ficult a  realistic  sppralsal  of  the  ^>ace  Shut- 
tle in  terms  of  the  NASA  program.  There  Is 
also  confusion  Injected  because  of  a  Mend- 
ing In  of  unmanned  and  manned  q>ace  pro- 
grams and  an  abundance  of  assumptions 
which  are  not  made  dear  in  the  Mathematlca, 
Inc.  analysis. 

In  the  1964-71  period  UJ3.  Navy  and  Air 
Force  space  missions  dominated  the  U.S. 
space  activity.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
there  were  369  ^ace  missions  conducted  by 
DOD.  Payloads  tended  to  be  heavier  than 
NASA's  with  emerging  dq>endence  upon 
Titan  m-C  qiaoe  vehldes,  v^ereas  the 
NASA  total  of  some  180  space  laundies  em- 
ployed smaller  LVs  such  ss  Soout  snd  Ddta. 
Defense  apace  spending  amounted  to  about 
$14  bUUon  over  the  past  8  year  period.  There- 
fore any  comparison  by  Mathematlca,  Inc.  of 
this  period  for  Shuttle  versus  Current  Ex- 
pendable LVs  Is  necessarily  heavUy  weighted 
In  the  direction  of  defense  missions.  If  the 
Space  Shuttle  is  Intended  to  be  a  military 
veblde.  then  I  submit  it  ought  to  be  Justified 
and  funded  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 

It  Is  pertinent  to  note  that  during  recent 
years  NASA  payloads  have  averaged  Just 
slightly  under  1.000  pounds.  Mathematlca. 
Inc.  has  projected  an  average  of  6,000  pounds 
per  Shuttle  mission.  This  means  two  things: 
first,  averaging  in  defense  payloads  which 
have  been  heavier  than  NASA's  and  second, 
programing  larger  and  heavier  payloads  for 
NASA  missions.  Thus,  the  Mathematlca,  Inc. 
projections  call  for  Increased  space  activity, 
as  measured  by  payloads,  but  the  rationale 
for  the  Space  Shuttle  seems  to  be  that  it  Is 
a  cheaper  means  of  apsce  transportation. 
This  requires  that  we  focus  attention  on  the 
real  cost-driver  of  the  space  program — the 
cost  of  the  payloads. 

m  order  to  pmpolnt  this  discussion — and 
to  comply  with  the  Committee's  request  that 
I   maka  my   testimony  responsive   to   the 
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Mathematlca,  Inc.  1972  report.  I  am  rtoro- 
duclng  from  p«ge  0-«  of  the  Executive  i  um- 
m«7  Table  0.1  SPACE  TRANSPOBTA-:  ION 
SYSTEMS  COST  SUMMARY'  Soiree: 
Adapted  from  Aerospace  Corporation  and 
Contractor  Data.  Modified  NASA  and  CoD 
Baseline, 
1990) 


S14  Space  SbutUe  FUglita  (1  ITS- 


TABLE  0.1 
|ln  millionsl 


Current  New 

expend-     expend- 

•bte  iMe 


ipace 
I  lutUe 
e  d  tH| 


Expected  launch  vehicle 
costs: 
Nontecufiinj  costs  (fiscel 

yeail972«7) $1,620 

Recurunt  costs  (fiscal  yeer 

1977  90). 10.600 

Total  launch  costs 12.000 

Expected  payload  costs 
(satellites): 
Research,  devetopmenl, 
test,  and  enjineerini 
(fiscal  year  1975-90)....      11,000 
Recurring  costs  (fiscal 

year  1976  ») 1».«00 

ToUl  payload  costs 30.000 

Expected  total  space 
program  costs «Z,000 


$2,000 

4 

8.760 


11.000      r.000 


10.600 
18.400 


29,000 


r.450 
,800 


),8S0 
700 


40.000 


1.000 


[nc. 
»ro- 
M2 


A  quick  glance  at  the  assembled  stat 
might  lead  one  to  the  conclusion  that 
Space  Shuttle  promises  $7  billion  In 
Ings.  That  Is  the  difference  between  pro 
costs  for  current  expendable  launch  vehlAles 
ftnd  the  ShutUe  coets.  ThU  Is  the  basis  Ion 
which  the  program  Is  being  sold.  But  Matme- 
matlca.  Inc.  projections  should  be  caref ally 
examined  Item  by  Item  to  determine  w  lat 
assumptions  they  may  Involve.  First  of  all. 
I  malnUln  that  the  United  States  has  lot 
approved  •42  billion  space  program  In  the 
current  expendable  category.  Therefor  ,  I 
would  question  the  basic  premise  of  Ma  he- 
matlca.  Inc.  In  Its  cost  projections.  In  o  der 
to  determine  just  what  the  United  St  ttes 
would  get  for  such  a  $42  billion  expendl^re. 
I  would  recommend  that  Mathematlca, 
or.  preferably.  NASA,  should  make  a 
gram  presentation  to  substantiate  this 
bUUon  figure. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  any  <  jm- 
parlson  of  Space  Shuttle  and  current  — 
pendable  space  vehicles  mvist  take  Intc 
count  the  fact  that  In  the  developmei*  of 
any  new  technology  contractor  estimates  of 
systems  cosU  are  hardly  reliable.  RAND 
studies  (Alvln  J.  Harman  'A  Metho<l  )logy 
for  Cost  Comparison  and  Prediction,"  Aug. 
1970  RM-6269-ARPA  and  Robert  Sun  imers 
"Contractor  Estimate  and  Prediction  c  t  Ac- 
tual Weapons  Costs"  March  1965  RM-  J061- 
PR.)  show  that  contractor  estimates  ai  e  In- 
variably low  and  that  actual  costs  e  :ceed 
the  estimates  by  80  percent. 

Additionally.  I  would  stress  that  the  Sbace 
Shuttle  Involves  a  number  of  significant 
technological  risks.  The  degree  of  these  *8ks 
was  undoubtedly  a  prime  factor  in  NASA's 
backing  away  from  a  fully  reusable  mar  ned 
booster.  But  the  unmanned  booster  still  in- 
volves risks  in  that  the  ocean  recovery  i  f  a 
huge  156  Inch  SRM  case  is  a  great  extrap  la- 
tion  of  recovery  technology.  The  way  to  o'  er- 
come  technological  risk  is  well  known  nd 
involves  parallel  paths  of  development  i  nd 
improvisation — both  of  which  add  cost  It 
would  be  highly  useful  if  NASA  would  i  er- 
form  sensitivity  analyses  on  its  areas  of  t  gh 
risk  and  determine  the  coets  which  maj  be 
Involved  in  these  technological  sectors.  | 

Focusing  attention  on  Col.  1  of  Table/O.l, 
I  do  not  see  why  any  funds  are  Included  for 
non-recurring  costs  of  current  expendable 
vehicles.  These  vehicles  are  already  developed 
and  their  costs  have  been  paid.  TheJtl.63 
billion  listed  actually  involves  $367  liuiion 
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for  RDT&E  and  investment  of  Titan  IIIB/ 
D/M  and  9550  mUlion  plus  $800  million  for 
Big  Oemlnl.  This  is  scarcely  fair  to  Include 
these  costs  under  the  "current  expendable" 
category.  Therefore,  I  would  strike  this  $1.63 
billion  from  the  column. 

As  for  rectirring  costs  of  current  expend- 
able launchers,  I  note  first  that  this  910.6 
billion  figure  Includes  92.15  billion  for  Big  O. 
There  is  also  90.25  billion  for  Intermediate 
21  and  since  Mathematlca,  Inc.,  states  (Vol. 
n,  p.  5-16)  that:  "Based  on  the  very  limited 
flexibility  and  applicabUity  of  this  vehicle 
It  is  quite  unlikely  that  it  will  be  used  in  the 
1980s."  I  would  strike  this  from  the  column. 
Since  Big  O  and  the  Shuttle  are  redundant 
I  would  suggest  subtracting  the  92.35  billion 
total  from  the  910.6  billion  leaving  a  residual 
$S25  billion  which  then  becomes  the  total 
launch  costs  rather  than  the  912.0  billion 
figure.  This  Is  a  "saving"  of  93.76  billion  and 
involves  no  diminution  of  the  unmanried 
NASA  or  DOO  program. 

Looking  now  at  the  expected  payload  costs 
under  Column  1  of  Table  0.1  I  siiggest  that 
the  proper  way  to  proceed  to  analyze  this 
expenditure  of  930  billion  Is  to  set  down  the 
complete  list  of  missions  and  their  individual 
costs  so  that  a  rational  decision  may  be 
made  on  the  program.  I  note  that  Mathemat- 
lca, Inc.  {VcA.  II  Table  6.31,  p.  6-46)  tabu- 
lates the  OSSA  payloads  by  cost  (but  not  by 
mission)  as  follows: 


April  19,  1972 


Payload  cost  range  (million) 


Number 

of        Percent 
payload*        ol  total 


JO  to  $20 17  4 

$20  to  $40 242  61 

$40  to  $60 46  12 

$60  to  $80 17  4 

$80  to  $100 1  <1 

$100  to  $120 22  6 

$120  to  $140 22  6 

$140  to  $160 11  3 

Over  $160 20 5 

Total 389  ioo 


My  estimate  Is  that  these  nearly  400  pay- 
loads  represent  a  920  billion  cost.  I  estimate 
that  910  billion  represents  75  payloads  each 
more  than  9100  million  in  cost.  I  believe 
that  there  ought  to  be  a  very  critical 
examination  of  each  class  of  mission  from 
the  standpoint  of  science  and  national 
priorities  I  believe  that  the  large  public 
expenditures  involved  make  it  mandatory 
that  mission  models  such  as  Mathematlca. 
Inc.  has  used  be  more  than  NASA  or  NASA 
contractor  inputs.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  mission  model  used  In  Table  0.1 
represents  a  sharp  step-up  In  NASA  space 
activity  and  that  such  a  program  change 
should  be  subjected  to  public  examination 
on  a  progranunatlc  basis.  Furthermore,  the 
mission  model  should  be  specifically  u  NASA 
model  and  not  a  mixed  NASA-DOD  model. 

I  note  that  the  398  payloads  dispersed 
over  a  15  year  time  span  represent  a  bi- 
weekly launch  rate  for  OSSA  missions — more 
than  double  the  present  rate  and  that  for 
recent  years.  I  submit  that  such  an  Increase 
in  the  tempo  of  the  civilian  space  program 
has  not  been  justified  as  a  legitimate  public 
expenditure.  Therefore,  I  feel  that  the  930 
billion  total  in  this  coltimn  is  unrealistic 
and,  although  lacking  a  specific  itemization 
of  missions,  I  would  suggest  a  more  realistic 
figure  would  be  920  billion.  Such  an  adjust- 
ment automatically  feeds  back  to  launch  ve- 
hicle procurement  and  would  reduce  my 
suggested  98.35  billion  figure  to  about  98 
billion. 

Using  the  new  numbers  for  column  1, 
I  arrive  at  a  bottom  line  total  of  925  billion 
rather  than  the  943  billion  stipulated  by 
Mathematlca,  Inc.  I  further  believe  that  tf 
the  scientific  and  technical  community  was 
given  this  figure  as  a  ceiling,  it  would  be 
possible  to  define  an  aggressive  and  rewarding 
space  program  for  the  1978-1990  period. 


Skipping  Coliunn  2  for  the  moment,  I 
would  like  to  comment  on  the  launch  vshlcle 
and  payload  costs  for  the  SpaM^e  Shuttle.  First 
I  would  note  that  aew  nimibers  need  to  In 
inserted  for  LV  costs.  The  non-recurring  co8t« 
of  97.45  bUlion  are  now  estimated  to  be 
98.1  billion.  Using  the  1.8  factor  of  contractor 
estimate  understatement  (#  45)  this  8  1 
bUllon  figure  could  eaealate  to  $14.5  MiUon. 
It  Is  not  necsaaary  to  provide  a  parallel 
escalation  for  conventional  launch  vehicles 
since  their  reseauxh,  development,  test  and 
engineering  costs  have  been  paid. 

The  recurring  costs  for  the  Space  Shuttle 
estimated  at  94.8  blUlon  by  Matbematlc.-\, 
Inc.  as  of  Jan.  31,  1972  need  to  be  revised  in 
the  light  of  the  hardware  decisions  made  in 
March.  Clearly,  recurring  costa  will  depend 
on  the  orbltar  functioning  properly  fur  l(X) 
or  mm^  times  and  refurbishment  costs  being 
held  in  line.  More  critical  to  the  recurring 
cost  total  for  the  Shuttle  is  the  uncertain 
reusability  of  the  booster.  It  is  highly  likely 
that  the  94.8  bUlion  figure  cited  by  Mathe- 
matlca, Inc.,  will  escalate  considerably.  To- 
tal launch  costs  for  the  Space  Shuttle  cer- 
tainly exceed  913  billion  and  for  the  514 
flights  specified  in  Table  0.1  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  a  $20  bUlion  total  might  result. 

In  any  event  any  comparison  of  the  launch 
vehicle  costa  for  current  expendable  LVs, 
which  we  have,  and  the  space  shuttle,  which 
we  do  not  have,  must  lead  to  a  favorable 
cost  margin  for  existing  launch  systems.  No 
matter  how  one  tries,  the  Space  Shuttle  can- 
not claim  an  economic  advantage  based  on 
launch  costa.  I  agree  with  Mathematlca,  Inc. 
in  ita  conclusion  (Vol.  II,  page  8-43) :  "What 
matters  are  the  actual  space  missions  per- 
formed in  the  19808  and  tised  in  the  economic 
analysis  when  comparing  Space  Shuttle  Sys- 
tems to  expendable  modes  of  operations.  What 
matters  most,  in  the  economic  analysis,  is 
the  cost  of  paylotuls  and  of  speice  missions  in 
the  1979-1990  period."  Let  us  therefore  look 
at  the  cost  of  the  Shuttle  payloads. 

Table  0.1  lists  999  bUlion  as  RDT&E  costs 
of  Shuttle  payloads  or  91.1  bUUon  leas  than 
for  conventional  launch  vehicle  payloads.  It 
is  however  In  the  area  of  recurring  costa  that 
Mathematics,  Inc.  claims  a  Shuttle  advan- 
tage. The  12.7  biUlon  figure  is  981  blUion  less 
than  for  conventional  LV  payloads.  Econ- 
omies claimed  for  the  Shuttle  derive  from 
the  potential  of  making  larger  and  heavier 
satellites  which  can  be  cheaper  per  potmd 
of  instrumentation.  No  doubt  the  ability  to 
add  weight  to  a  satellite  may  permit  less 
costly  mlcronUnlaturlzatlon  of  instrumenta- 
tion but  this  Is  a  trade-off  situation.  Further- 
more in  making  comparative  costs  of  placing 
a  pound  of  payload  In  orbit  the  Shuttle  pay- 
loeul  cannot  then  b«  compared  on  a  1  for  1 
basis  since  the  conventional  less  weighty  pay- 
load  Is  then  equivalent  to  x  potinda  of  Shut- 
tle payload.  This  meams  that  the  95,100  unit 
price  per  pound  of  payload  lifted  in  Sec.  7 
needs  adjustment  upwards.  This  means  that 
Instead  of  the  Shuttle  providing  transporta- 
tion for  one-tenth  the  unit  price  of  conven- 
tional launch  vehicles,  it  is  acttially  ten  tima 
more  expensive.  It  Is  difficult  to  state  how 
much  the  higher  payload  capacity  of  the 
Shuttle  allows  reduction  in  payload  oosta  on 
a  pound  basis,  but  the  trend  is  contrary  to 
the  thrust  of  technology  which  alms  at  more 
compact,  solid-state,  Instnunentation  of  high 
rellabUlty. 

Apart  from  the  economy  of  permitting 
bulkier  instrumentation,  the  Space  Shuttle 
is  claimed  to  be  economical  in  increasing  the 
reliability  of  satellites  placed  In  orbit  by 
allowing  man  to  be  on  board  and  make  a 
final  check-out  of  the  orbital  device  prior  to 
dispatch  into  orbit.  Since  many  orbital  de- 
vices have  achieved  a  95%  reliability  In  oper- 
ation, this  feature  of  the  Space  Shuttle  does 
not  appear  to  be  highly  significant.  Further- 
more, the  Increasing  complexity  of  orbital 
devices  calls  for  a  much  greater  payload  of 
check-out  devices  and  i>ersonnel  comi>etence 
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at  the  check-out  point.  If  the  orbital  device 
is  checked  out  prior  to  launch  It  does  not 
appear  overly  advantageous  to  provide  a  final 
checkout  prl<M'  to  orbital  Insertion. 

Proponenta  of  the  Space  Shuttle  place 
greater  emphasis  on  the  capability  of  re- 
trieving orbital  devices,  serving  them  In  or- 
bit, and  in  bringing  them  back  to  earth  for 
refurbishment  and  redeployment  in  orbit. 
Here  one  is  faced  with  a  trade-off  situation 
in  which  the  unit  cost  of  the  orbital  de- 
vice vs  the  cost  of  retrieval,  refurbishment 
and  redeployment  Is  of  critical  importanoe. 
As  mentioned  earlier,  there  is  also  the  rela- 
tive Impact  of  obsolescence  of  tlie  orbital  de- 
vice. What  18  also  Involved  here  is  the  rela- 
tive advantage  of  a  single  massive  orbital 
device  vs  a  number  of  smaller,  lower-price, 
imlts.  In  the  communications  satellite  field, 
there  appears  to  be  a  trend  toward  smaller 
devices  which  grant  greater  fiexlbUlty  and 
back-up  to  the  deployed  system.  Bather  than 
replace  a  malfunctioning  communications 
satellite  with  the  same  device,  retrieved  and 
refurbished,  it  might  be  more  economic  to 
launch  a  new,  higher-capacity,  satellite.  I  be- 
lieve that  It  would  be  very  useful  to  solicit 
the  views  of  Comsat  Corporation  on  this 
matter. 

Mathematlca,  Inc.  bases  ita  estimates  of 
retrieval/reftirbishment  economies  on  Lock- 
heed Missiles  and  Space  Company  (LMSC) 
studies.  LMSC  studies  (NASW-215e  (k>ntract, 
LMSC-A990894,  June  30,  1971  "Payload  Ef- 
fecta  Analysis")  three  devices — OAO  (Orbit- 
ing Astronomical  Observatory),  SEO  (Syn- 
chronous Equatorial  Orblter)  and  SRS 
(Small  Research  Satellite) .  It  concluded  that 
the  savings  would  be  significant..  I.e.,  re- 
furbishment cost  ratios  of  0.32  to  0.39  for 
Shuttle  vs  conventionally  launched  satellites. 
However,  there  appears  to  be  considerable  un- 
certainty in  these  estimates.  Since  IjMSC  Is 
an  aerospace  company  which  would  benefit 
from  Shuttle  oontracta,  it  is  questionable 
whether  Mathematlca,  Inc.  is  Justified  In  ac- 
cepting the  LMSC  data  without  considerable 
adjustment  for  bias.  Conventionally  launched 
BatelUtes  are  not  credited  with  much  of  an  in- 
crease in  future  reliability  and  little  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  contest  between  refur- 
bishment and  technological  obsolescence.  It 
would  have  been  highly  Instructive  for  LMSC 
to  have  performed  an  analysis  of  Comsat  type 
satellites  and  to  have  carried  out  sensitivity 
analyses  on  a  variety  of  satellites  (retrieval/ 
refurbishment  as  a  function  of  age  of  the 
sateUite) . 

The  basic  problem  posed  by  the  retrieval/ 
refurbishment  issue  Is  whether  or  not  the 
traffic  in  satellite  retrieval  and  refurbish- 
ment justifies  the  develt^xnent  and  deploy- 
ment of  a  new  space  system  as  costly  as 
the  Shuttle.  Since  Mathematlca,  Inc.  has 
singled  out  the  recurring  costa  of  Shuttle 
payloads  as  the  sector  of  maximum  "savings" 
i.e.,  "98.1  billion"  In  comparing  Columns  1 
and  2,  I  suggest  that  a  more  careful  study 
be  made  of  this  sector.  I  believe  that  it 
should  be  required  that  Mathematlca,  Inc. 
make  a  very  detailed  accounting  of  bow  this 
96.1  biUlon  payload  "savings"  Is  to  be 
achieved.  By  this  I  mean  specification  of  all 
missions  as  tabulated  in  Table  8.30  on  page 
6-44  of  Vol.  ii.  It  will  be  noted  that  In  this 
tabulation,  Mathematlca,  Inc.  postxUates: 


New 
satellites 
deployed 

Refur- 
bished 
utellites 
deployed 

On-orbit 

mainte- 
nance/ 
refur- 
bishment 

Flighta 

to  space 

station 

Total  NASA 

Total  DOO 

242 
103 

274 
302 

62 
0) 

62 
(«) 

Total 

34S 

576 

62+ 

62-1- 

■Some. 

•Not  available. 

Obviously,  Mathematlca,   Inc.,   foresees  a 
flourishing  business  In  refurbishment  of  sick 
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or  aging  satellites.  I  suggest  that  the  uncer- 
tainties of  Shuttle  oosta,  technological  Issues, 
mlaslan  models  and  booster  reuse  do  not  now 
permit  a  1978-1990  projection  such  as  Mathe- 
matlca, Inc.  has  made — or.  to  put  it  another 
way,  do  not  permit  public  confidence  In  the 
projection. 

I  call  to  your  attention  the  fact  that 
Mathematlca,  Inc.  has  listed  a  minimum  of 
83  fllghto  to  Space  Station.  I  also  note  that 
the  most  recent  NASA  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
such  a  Space  Station  development/deploy- 
ment Is  98  Islllion  and  that  much  higher 
figures  have  been  suggested.  If  Mathematlca, 
Inc.  is  going  to  include  earth-to-^iaoe  Sta- 
tion flights  In  Ita  mission  model  then  it 
should  provide  for  this  expenditure  under 
Shuttle  payload  costa.  This  inclusion  of  the 
Space  Station  In  its  mission  model  makes  it 
clear  that  buying  the  Space  Shuttle  means 
we  are  also  bujrlng  the  Space  Station. 

I  believe  that  the  foregoing  commentary 
makes  It  clear  that  the  total  payload  costa 
associated  with  the  Shuttle  system  will  not 
be  923  billion,  but  will  t>e  considerably  high- 
er and  would  prolMbly  approach  the  930  bil- 
lion figure  cited  for  the  conventional  pay- 
loads.  I  have  suggested  In  Sec.  19  that  the 
latter  oould  be  930  billion. 

If  we  now  consider  the  "bottom  line"  totals 
for  conventional  and  Shuttle  program  costa, 
the  942  billion  figure  (0>I.  1)  for  conven- 
tional launch  vehicles  shrinks  to  926  blUlon 
(Sec.  30)  while  the  935  billion  ShutUe  total 
may  in  fact  soar  to  over  944  billion.  In  other 
words.  Instead  of  "saving"  97  billion  the 
Shuttle  oould  actually  "cost"  tis  919  billion 
more  for  the  U.S.  space  program. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  can  put  space 
spending  in  better  perspective  If  we  translate 
the  billion  dollar  totals  into  specific  costs  per 
pound.  This  was  done  by  President  Nixon  in 
his  Jan.  6th  message  for  costa  of  transporta- 
tion. I  suggest  we  do  the  same  thing  for 
oosta  per  pound  of  sateUite  payload.  For  ex- 
ample, if  we  accept  the  $23  billion  total  for 
Shuttle  payload  costa  given  by  Mathematlca. 
Inc.  (which  Includes  a  large  credit  for  satel- 
Ute  rexise)  and  use  the  2.6  nUUion  pound  or- 
bital payload  (Sec.  6)  postulated  by  Mathe- 
matlca, Inc.  we  arrive  at  an  average  cost  of 
98.800  per  pound  of  payload. 

Expressed  in  other  unlta.  Shuttle  i>ayloads 
wlU  average  9550  per  ounce.  Thus  Shuttle 
payloads  will  average  ten  times  more  expen- 
sive than  their  weight  in  soUd  gold. 

In  proceeding  to  discuss  Shuttle  costa  we 
jumped  from  Col.  1  to  3  without  considera- 
tion of  Col.  2,  the  "New  Eljpendable"  cate- 
gory. Referring  back  to  Table  0.1  (Sec.  13) 
Mathematlca,  Inc.  figures  for  this  category  is 
91  bUUon  less  for  total  launch  costa  than  for 
either  the  conventional  or  Shuttle  launch 
vehicles.  Payload  costa  are  91  bUlion  less  than 
for  conventional  LVs  and  96  bUlion  (nore 
than  for  Shuttle  payloads.  It  seems  to  me 
that  Mathematlca,  Inc.  and  NASA  have 
skipped  over  a  very  Important  potential  cost- 
saver  In  space  activity.  In  as  much  as  NASA 
has  opted  to  recover  the  massive  twin  rocket 
motor  cases  for  the  Shuttle  booster.  It  would 
seem  to  me  completely  logical  that  NASA 
apply  the  same  degree  of  optimism  to  recov- 
erabillty  and  refurbishment  of  Titan-class 
launch  vehicles. 

Thus  I  would  recommend  that  NASA  ex- 
amine the  possibUity  of  new  launch  vehicles 
of  the  non-shuttle  class.  In  this  examination. 
I  woiUd  recommend  that  an  attempt  be  made 
to  standardize  on  a  launch  vehicle  so  that 
unit  costa  cam  be  reduced. 

In  summary,  I  conclude  tjiat  the  NASA  and 
NASA-contractor  basis  for  the  Space  Shuttle 
Is  Inadequate  and  that  the  entire  Issue  of 
launch  vehicle  choices  for  the  future  space 
program  should  be  restudled.  I  believe  that 
I  have  shown  remarkable  deviations  in  the 
cost  estimates  of  NASA  and  NASA  contrac- 
tors for  comparative  launch  systems. 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  have  pre- 
sented an  adversary  view  of  the  Space  Shuttle 
System. 
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PRIVATE  PENSION  TRANSFER  ACT 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  19.  1972 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  few  days  ago  I  introduced 
two  bills  on  private  pension  plan  reform. 
Those  measures  addressed  some  key 
questions  in  tlie  pension  field — minimum 
vesting,  tax  incentives  for  pension  plan 
contributions,  more  precise  trusteeship 
standards.  I  mentioned  then  that  key 
areas  still  required  action,  among  them 
reinsurance,  fimding,  and  that  most 
comirfex  and  intractable  realm  in  the 
pensicKi  debate:  portability. 

Portability  has  been  defined  as  the  de- 
velopment of  arrangements  whereby  a 
worker  can  accumulate  pension  credits 
from  job  to  Job  and  eventually  combine 
them  into  qualification  for  a  single  pul- 
sion. Phrased  another  way,  it  permits  the 
worker  to  switch  jobs  and  carry  liis  pen- 
sion credit  along  with  him  with  no — 
or  minimum — loss  of  such  credit.  In  an 
economy  more  and  more  dependent  on 
continuing  shifts  in  manpower  needs  and 
possessing  the  most  mobile  labor  force 
in  history,  we  ought  to  acknowledge  the 
fact  of  labor  mobility  and  the  broaden- 
ing of  pension  coverage  it  demands.  Con- 
tinuous service  with  an  employer  should 
be  rewarded  with  concomitant  benefits, 
but  we  should  be  careful  not  to  tie 
workers  so  tightly  to  a  single  pension 
arrangement  that  a  retirement  system 
serves  to  immobilize  our  working  popu- 
lace. 

Portability  implies  protection  for  the 
pension  rights  of  a  worker  who  must 
leave  a  job  through  plant  shutdown, 
business  failure,  or  layoff.  It  means  pro- 
tection for  those  who  leave  for  noncoer- 
cive reasons:  to  maintain  health  or  edu- 
cation standards,  to  accept  better  offers, 
to  try  a  simple  change  of  scene.  A  major 
factor  in  any  of  these  kinds  of  moves 
will  be  the  future  of  the  employee's  pen- 
sion, and  the  Congress  should,  where 
we  can,  work  to  assure  its  future  and  that 
of  a  dignified  and  se^-sufficient  retire- 
ment. -^ 

The  bill  I  introduce  today,  the  Private 
Pension  Transfer  Act  of  1972,  is  a  step 
toward  portability,  a  modest  proposal 
which  I  hope  can  be  later  extended  and 
broadened.  It  amends  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  allow  employees  to 
withdraw  their  retirement  credits  upon 
leaving  a  job  and  reinvest  them  in  a  new 
plan  without  such  credits  being  subject 
to  income  tax.  The  present  law  penalizes 
employee  mobility  and  discourages  the 
maintenance  of  retiranent  plans  by  tax- 
ing funds  withdrawn  from  such  plans, 
whether  or  not  they  are  reinvested  in 
another  retirement  system. 

Our  tax  laws  now  allow  persons  who 
sell  their  homes  for  a  profit  and  reinvest 
the  gain  in  a  new  house  within  a  year  to 
have  that  gain  exempt  from  income  tax. 
And  justly  so.  This  is  a  sound  incrative 
for  an  investmait  in  kind.  We  can  ap- 
ply the  same  principle  to  transferred 
retirement  credits  and  permit  them  to 
be  reinvested  in  kind  without  a  tax 
liability,  to  move  as  the  worker  moves. 
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Flezibmty  la  available  to  the  employee 
under  this  act,  too,  If  he  decides  toi  re- 
Invest  only  part  of  his  lump-sum 
he  pays  tax  only  on  that  amoimt  nc 
converted  into  a  trust.  It  also  proi 
for  tax  rates  consistent  with  how  ci 
are  garnered,  that  is.  either  as 
gains  or  regular  Income.  j 

The  bill  does  not  create  portabil  ty; 
it  allows  a  shift  of  money  between  p]  uiB 
where  portability  alreacbr  exists.  Wille 
it  commands  no  employer  to  accec  i  a 
new  empolyee's  lump-sum  credlta  I 
would  hope  this  body  could  encou^ge. 
perhaps  eventually  define  in  law,  tlr 
arrangements  necessary  for  emploj 
to  grant  the  reinvestment  of  transfc 
pension  sums. 

This  is  an  immensely  intricate 
technical  issue.  Legislation  on  pot 
ity  will  require  the  talents  of  adept 
knowledgable  men.  Let  this  Private  Pen- 
sion Transfer  Act  be  a  beginning. 


PAN  AMERICAN  WEEK 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

or   ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRBSKNTATIVEfi 
Wednesilav.  April  19.  1972 

Mr.  BEOICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  weel , 
the  week  of  April  9  throtigh  15,  tt  i 
State  of  Alaska  celebrated  Pan  America  i 
Week  and  on  April  14.  Pan  America  i 
Day.  This  celebration  was  In  recognltio  i 
of  the  importance  of  the  contributic  i 
being  made  by  the  Organization  of  Amei- 
ican  States  toward  a  spirit  of  mutir' 
imderstanding  and  real  friendship  in  o 
hemisphere. 

I  commend  the  people  of  the  State 
Alaska  for  their  good  will  and  f riend^p 
extended  to  all  the  people  in  this  hemi- 
sphere, and  I  am  inserting  into  the  R»c- 
ORD  for  today  a  copy  of  the  proclamat  on 
signed  by  the  Honorable  William  Eg  m, 
Governor  of  Alaska,  instituting  this  ^- 
cial  week  of  recognition. 

The  proclamation  follows: 

Pboclamation  :  Pan  Amdicam  W«bk 

The  Org»nlz»tton  of  American  SUte 
the  oldest  international  organlMition  d 
kind  in  the  world  and  has  a  c\irrent  m  nn- 
bershlp  of  34  nation*  in  the  Western  Hi  noi- 
sphere.  Established  In  Washington.  D.C.  on 
April  14,  1880,  as  the  IntemaUonai  Unlo  »  of 
American  Republics,  the  Organization  was 
renamed  Pan  American  Union  In  19101  In 
1948,  the  Pan  American  Union  became  xhe 
Organisation  of  American  States.  \ 

Through  the  Charter  of  the  Organlcatton 
of  American  States,  the  member  counties 
strive  to  achieve  an  order  of  peace  and  J  i»- 
tlce.  promote  solidarity  and  strengthen  (ol- 
laboratlon  among  themselves,  and  defmd 
their  sovereignty,  territorial  Integrity,  And 
Independence. 

In  order  to  put  Into  practice  the  princlp  m 
on  which  It  la  founded  and  to  fulflU  ita 
regional  obligations,  the  Organisation  of 
American  States  haa  resolved:  To  strength  »n 
the  peace  and  security  of  the  Continent;  to 
pnvent  possible  catises  of  dlffloulUes  and  to 
Insure  the  peaceful  scttlemant  of  dlspu  as 
that  may  arise  among  the  member  stat  •; 
to  provide  for  common  action  on  the  pari  at 
the  member  sUtes  In  the  event  of  aggi  m- 
alon:  to  seek  the  solutton  of  poUttoal,  ]t  rl 
dlcal,  and  etwnomlc  problems  that  may  ai  '~ 
among  them;   and  to  promote,  by  oooii 
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atlve  action,  their  economic,  aodal,  and  cul- 
tural development. 

We  In  Alaska  reoognlM  the  Importance  of 
the  contribution  being  made  by  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States  toward  a  qtlrit 
of  mutual  understanding  In  o\ir  Hemlmthere 
to  preserve  the  peace  and  Improve  the  lives 
of  our  people. 

Therefore.  I.  William  A.  Bgan,  Governor  at 
Alaska,  do  hereby  proclaim  April  9  through 
IS  as  Pan  American  Week,  and  April  14  as  Pan 
American  Day  In  Alaska  and  call  upon  the 
people  of  Alaska  to  take  this  opportimlty  to 
learn  more  about  the  worthwhile  endeavors 
of  the  Organisation  of  American  States  In  an 
effort  to  attain  a  better  understanding  of  the 
people  of  the  member  countries. 

Dated  this  STth  day  of  March,  1973. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  THE  CITY  OP 
LA  MIRADA,  CAOP. 


HON.  CHET  HOUFIELD 

or  CAU>«aNXA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  19.  1972 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  among 
the  many  cities  in  my  district  that  I  am 
honored  to  represent  is  the  city  of  La 
Mlrada.  This  year  Is  a  special  one  for 
the  city  and  citizens  of  La  Mlrada.  It  is 
the  city's  12th  birthday. 

A  12th  birthday  for  a  city  is  certainly 
not  an  event  that  would  excite  our  citi- 
zens in  the  East  where  centennaries  are 
the  cause  for  celebration,  but  in  youth- 
ful and  progressive  California  the  birth 
and  development  of  La  Mlrada  is  a  sign 
and  symbol  of  the  health  of  our  State 
and  of  our  citizen's  desire  to  improve 
their  lot. 

When  the  area  which  is  now  La  Mlr- 
ada first  came  into  my  congressional 
district  it  was  an  area  consisting  mainly 
of  olive  trees.  In  1954.  the  part-time  post 
office  could  count  50  families  only  by 
extending  its  boundaries  far  beyond  the 
present  ones.  As  young  families  moved 
into  the  area,  it  grew  both  in  size  and 
wisdom.  In  1960  these  forward-looking 
citizens  Incorporated  into  the  now  city 
of  La  Mlrada. 

Today,  with  a  population  of  32,000.  La 
Mlrada  is  a  city  that  is  both  envied  and 
copied  by  other  and  older  cities.  La 
Mlrada  has  been  blessed  with  excellent 
city  councllmen  who  have  given  of  their 
time  and  devotion  to  make  their  dty  a 
wonderful  place  to  live. 

Today,  with  a  beautiful  dvlc  center, 
a  new  library,  beautiful  parks  and  a 
growing  industrial  area.  La  Mlrada  is  a 
suburban  dream,  and  all  of  this  has  been 
done  without  the  imposition  of  a  prop- 
erty tax. 

In  the  12  years  of  its  existence,  I  have 
had  the  honor  to  help  La  Mlrada  obtain 
three  post  offices.  Admittedly,  the  first 
one  was  Just  a  room  in  a  store,  but  then 
as  the  city  grew,  we  obtained  a  larger 
one  that  we  were  sure  would  last  for 
years.  Finally.  2  years  ago.  we  were  able 
to  get  a  post  office  that  we  hope  will  be 
able  to  care  for  the  citizens  for  at  least 
a  few  more  years  than  did  the  second 
one. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  well  know  a  city 
is  only  as  gocid  as  its  dtlaens.  This  Is 
why  La  Mlrada  is  a  great  city.  Lest  you 


think  I  exaggerate,  let  me  give  you  but 
one  example. 

Debbie  Heald  gave  La  Mlrada  its  finest 
birthday  preaent  this  year.  This  lovely 
16-year-old  citizen  of  La  Mlrada  came  to 
the  East  and  In  the  city  of  Richmond, 
Va.,  she  gave  her  city  and  herself  great 
honor  by  breaking  the  world's  record  for 
the  Indoor  mile  race  and  at  the  same 
time  conquering  the  Russian  World's 
Champion.  Tamara  Pangelova. 

I  am  sure  that  whoi  the  Olympics  be- 
gin next  year,  all  of  the  United  States  will 
be  rooting  for  this  favorite  daughter  of 
La  Mlrada  as  she  brings  home  the  Gold 
Medal  in  the  mile  run.  Ilie  dty  of  La 
Bfirada  and  every  citizen  in  the  19th  con- 
greasional  district  is  proud  of  Debbie  be- 
cause of  the  honors  she  has  brought  us. 
We  are  even  more  proud  of  the  fact  that 
Debbie  is  living  example  of  the  beautiful 
young  people  in  the  19th  Congressional 
District  of  the  State  of  California  and 
the  entire  United  States. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  introduce 
into  the  Ricout  the  story  of  Debbie's  vic- 
tory as  reported  in  the  La  Mlrada  Lamp- 
Ulster,  of  March  22,  1972,  one  of  the 
finest  newspaper  in  my  district: 
"Covum'T  Bklovs  I  Couu>  Wnt"  .  .  .  Dasa 
(By  Jim  liarrls) 

Editor  Dick  Hurley  and  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  Interriewlng  Miss  Debbie  Heald  at  her  La 
Mlrada  home  Sunday  afternoon.  She  had  re- 
turned home  Saturday  afternoon  from  her 
«m««Mng  viotory  in  the  Women's  Mile  Run 
of  the  "First  UJS.-Russlan  Indoor  Ttaok 
Meet"  on  Friday  In  Richmond,  Virginia.  Deb- 
bie Is  a  good  looking  girl  with  a  charming 
pereonallty.  She  Is  very  relaxed  and  natural 
and  has  no  affectations  at  all. 

Debbie's  victory  Is  the  more  notable  In 
that  she  had  to  set  a  world  record  of  4:38.0 
minutes  In  the  Women's  Indoor  Mile  to  win 
the  race.  DcmIs  Brown  of  the  UB.A.  who  had 
set  the  previous  record  of  4 :40.1  bettered  that 
mark,  but  still  only  came  In  third.  Tamara 
Pangelova  of  Russia  placed  second  and  ran 
the  fastest  Indoor  mile  of  her  career.  Nat- 
virally  It  also  was  faster  than  the  old  world 
record. 

It  was  the  first  time  Debbie  had  ever  beat- 
en Doris  Brown.  Doris  has  won  three  times 
In  the  two  mUe  croes  country  event  and  three 
times  In  the  mUe  run.  Debbie  made  the  com- 
ment. "I've  seen  the  backside  of  her  often." 

As  for  the  race  Itself,  Debbie  said  she  was 
Just  hoping  for  a  3rd  or  4th  place.  The  run- 
ners were  pretty  well  strung  out  with  Debbie 
m  third  place  at  the  stari  of  the  last  lap. 
She  started  her  push  at  that  time  and  passed 
Doris  Brown  running  In  second  place  and 
then  caught  Pangelova  20  yards  from  the 
finish,  and.  with  her  famous  finishing  kick, 
burst  across  the  tape  In  front. 

We  asked  her  how  she  felt  afterward  and 
she  said.  "Neatt  I  Just  couldn't  believe  I 
could  win  anything  like  that."  She  also  com- 
mented that  the  Russians  usually  dldnt  set 
the  pace  as  they  did  In  this  race.  They  like 
to  run  right  behind  the  leaders  and  then 
challenge  them  at  the  end. 

Debbie  gives  all  credit  for  her  development 
as  a  runner  to  her  La  Mlrada  Meteors  Coach. 
Roy  Swett.  Roy  founded  the  Meteors  and 
made  them  a  winning  organization.  Debbie 
said,  "I  wouldn't  be  half  way  where  I  am 
today  If  It  wasnt  for  him." 

The  next  objective  Is  the  1973  Olympics. 
She  wUl  run  next  weekend  In  the  Phoenix 
International  Invitational  and  will  partici- 
pate In  about  a  race  a  month  until  July. 
That  Is  when  the  Olympic  trials  start.  This 
race  was  the  first  one  that  Debbie  got  to 
wear  a  uniform  with  the  USA  team  letters 
on  It.  I'm  betting  she  wears  It  again  at  the 
Olympics  in  Munich.  Oeimany  next  summer. 
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HON.  WILEY  MATNE 

or  lowA 
IN  THE  HOI78E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Aprti  19.  1972 

Mr.  MATNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent, his  administration,  the  Congress, 
State,  and  local  governments,  and  private 
orgaxilzations  concerned  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  elderly  have  made  significant 
progress  in  In^lemoitlng  the  many  rec- 
ommendations of  the  1971  White  House 
Conference  on  the  Aging,  and  more  pro- 
grams are  in  the  mill. 

This  last  Saturday,  April  13,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  address  the  Regional  Con- 
ference on  Aging  in  Fori  Dodge,  Iowa, 
and  to  discuss  with  the  partidpants  the 
progress  being  made  at  the  Pederal  level 
In  following  through  on  the  White  House 
Conference  recommendations  regarding 
our  older  Americans. 

As  several  participants  in  the  Fort 
Dodge  conference  have  asked  me  to  make 
a  wider  distribution  of  my  remarks  to 
others  interested  in  improving  the  qual- 
ity of  life  of  older  Americans  and  rein- 
volvlng  them  in  society.  I  am  inserting 
the  text  of  my  Fori  Dodge  speech  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcord. 

Fedisax.    Ixcislativb    PaoFosALs    Arraurmc 

nut  Oldks  AifxaicAN 

(By  Congressman  Wilxt  Matns) 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  at  the  Iowa  Com- 
mission on  the  Aging,  participants  In  this 
Regional  Conference  on  Aging,  ladles  and 
gentlemen. 

Thank  you  for  your  gracious  mvitatlon  to 
discuss  with  you  federal  action  to  Inclement 
programs  affecting  Older  Americans.  I  regret 
that  I  was  unable  to  participate  In  this 
morning's  seminars  regarding  the  work  being 
done  to  carry  out  the  reooounendatlons  (rf 
the  1971  NstloQal  White  House  Conference 
on  Aging.  I'm  sure  theee  seaslcms  were  very 
worth-whUe  for  much  has  been  acoom- 
pllshed  under  the  aUe  leadenhlp  of  Oov- 
emor  Robert  Ray  and  the  Iowa  Commission 
on  the  Aging,  with  the  oocqmatlon  of  the 
Iowa  Oeneral  Assembly,  local  governments, 
and  many  private  voluntary  agencies 
throughout  Iowa  concerned  with  the  prob- 
lems of  aging. 

During  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging.  It  was  my  pleasure  to  host  a  luncheon 
at  the  Capitol  for  thoee  participating  in  the 
Conference  trotn  Iowa's  Sixth  Congressional 
District,  nxxa  the  exchange  at  riews  at  this 
meeting.  I  gained  greater  perspective  regard- 
ing the  Conference. 

I  was  highly  Impressed  with  the  high  cali- 
ber and  dedication  at  the  whole  Iowa  dele- 
gation to  the  National  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Aging,  and  I  am  pleased  to  see  sev- 
eral of  you  here  today,  aatUtlng  the  various 
local  committees  follow-through  on  the 
extensive  eff<Mts  at  the  Washington  Confer- 
ence. It  Is  your  work  and  example  of  leader- 
ship, carrying  the  ball  after  the  llmelli^t 
and  fanfare  of  the  White  House  Conference 
fades  away,  that  will  determine  whether  It 
was  a  real  success  or  Just  another  meeting 
with  hl^-soundlng  rescHutlons  quickly  filed 
away  and  forgotten. 

I  have  long  been  Interested  In  Improving 
the  lot  or  Older  Americans,  and  the  Presl- 
dsnt,  his  Cabinet,  and  the  Congress  are  all 
deeply  concerned  with  the  plight  of  the  el- 
derly. But  all  too  often,  other  denuuxds  upon 
our  Interests  and  time  ca\ue  us  to  put  aside 
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temporarily  the  admitted  needs  of  the  aging 
for  later  attention  as  time  permits.  However, 
I  hope  the  White  House  Conference  and  now 
the  various  Stats,  regional  and  local  mset- 
Inga  following-through  on  the  Conferaioe's 
"ti'^TimT'^titlTme  wlU  serve  to  h<dd  our  feet 
to  the  fire,  focusing  our  attention  and  re- 
quiring us  to  act  on  these  problems.  I  hope 
you  wlU  keep  up  this  jMresaure,  and  will  not 
let  governmental  leaders  or  leaders  In  the 
private  sector  forget,  neglect  or  shtive  away 
the  very  real  proUems  of  the  elderly. 

Lsst  Decembo:,  in  addressing  the  White 
House  OoDferenoe,  President  Nixon  pledged 
to  do  all  that  he  oould  to  make  1973  a  year 
of  action  on  behaU  of  Older  Americans. 

On  March  33,  he  took  an  Important  step  In 
the  fulfillment  of  bis  promise,  through  bis 
Message  to  Congress  regarding  Older  Ameri- 
cans. In  this  Message,  the  President  outlined 
a  comprehensive  strategy  for  the  many  com- 
plex problems  faced  by  Americans  In  their 
sixties  and  older. 

This  contained  five  major  elements : 

1.  Improvement  in  the  income  position  of 
Older  Americans; 

2.  Upgrading  the  quality  of  nursing  homes; 

3.  Helping  Older  Americans  lead  dignified, 
independent  lives  In  their  homes; 

4.  Expanding  opportunites  for  the  invcdve- 
ment  of  older  persons  In  community  life; 
and 

6.  Organizing  the  government  to  be  more 
responsive  to  and  to  meet  the  changing  needs 
of  Older  Americans. 

Many  of  the  recommendations  of  the  White 
House  Conference  are  covered  in  this  com- 
prehensive strategy.  The  Nixon  Administra- 
tion has  already  taken  many  administrative 
steps  to  help  Older  Americans,  but  much  of 
the  program  requires  legislative  action.  Legis- 
lative Initiatives  to  accomplish  the  objec- 
tives proposed  by  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence should  have  the  highest  priority  In  the 
Congressional  agenda. 

For  the  elderly,  the  future  Is  NOW — they 
can  not  wait  while  the  government  pro- 
crastinates. They  have  the  right  to  expect 
Congress  to  move  forward  with  a  sense  of 
urgency  in  carrying  out  the  President's  pro- 
gram. 

For  this  next  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1st, 
President  Nixon  has  requested  an  estimated 
$50  billion  for  Older  Americans.  I  am  quite 
confident  that  the  Congress  will  appropriate 
at  least  this  $50  billion  for  programs  tar  the 
elderly.  This  would  provide  for  this  coming 
fiscal  year  50  percent  more  than  the  level  of 
spending  requested  on  behalf  of  Older  Ameri- 
cans In  the  last  budget  prepared  by  President 
Johnson. 

One  proof  Increased  recognition  by  both 
the  Administration  and  Congress  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  elderly  Is  the  Older  Americans 
Act.  President  Johnson's  last  budget  provided 
$32  million  for  programs  under  this  Act. 
President  Nixon's  budget  request  for  this  fis- 
cal year  increases  this  to  $157  million.  On 
March  22,  President  Nixon  signed  a  law  au- 
thorizing $100  million  for  this  coming  fiscal 
year  and  $150  million  for  fiscal  year  1974  for 
grants  to  the  States  for  nutrition  programs 
for  the  elderly.  Under  this  new  law.  the  fed- 
eral government  will  pay  up  to  90%  of  the 
cost  of  providing  low-cost,  nutritionally 
sound  meals  to  persons  60  years  of  age  and 
older  and  to  their  spouses.  States  would  be 
required  to  furnish  at  least  one  hot  meal 
per  day  for  five  or  more  days  a  week,  and  to 
give  preference  to  programs  serving  low-In- 
come Individuals  and  minority  groups. 

President  Nixon  has  now  requested  $100 
million  to  fully  fund  this  new  program  for 
elderly  nutrition,  thus  Increasing  his  total 
budget  requests  for  Older  Antertcan  Act  pro- 
grams to  $357  mUlion.  I  anticipate  Congress 
will  approve  appropriations  at  this  level,  pro- 
viding an  800%  increase  In  funding  for  this 
Act  over  President  Johnson's  last  budget. 

One  of  the  greatest  concerns  of  the  elder- 
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ly  Is  their  ability  to  maintain  their  financial 
sectulty  and  to  remain  Independent  despite 
the  vice  In  which  inflation  places  all  Amer- 
icans with  relatively  fixed  or  low  incomes. 
Dramatic  shifts  in  social,  economic  and  psy- 
chological conditions  In  the  last  thirty  to 
forty  yean  have  Increased  the  disadvantages 
of  aging.  America's  elderly  worked  diligently 
In  the  face  of  at  least  three  wars  and  a  great 
depressloci  to  provide  for  their  chUdren,  to 
keep  their  famlliee  together,  and  to  main- 
tain their  self-respect  and  dignity.  Despite 
the  fact  that  overall  American  expenditures 
of  the  aging  have  almoet  doubled  in  the  last 
five  years,  and  despite  the  fact  that  Social 
Security  has  gone  up  25%  in  the  last  two 
years  alooe,  one  out  of  every  four  older  Amer- 
icans still  lives  at  or  below  the  poverty  line. 

Nearly  60%  of  thoee  ^derly  living  alone  or 
with  nonrelativee  have  Incomes  of  the  poor 
or  near  poor.  63%  of  aged  women  living  alone 
or  with  nonrelatives  have  Income  btiow  or 
at  the  poverty  line.  In  1972.  the  likelihood 
of  being  Impoverished  is  more  than  twice  as 
great  for  Older  Americans  as  for  the  younger. 

Each  passing  year  Increases  the  economic 
problems  of  old  age.  Growing  urbanization. 
decay  of  metropolitan  centers  and  wldeepiread 
social  strife  have  all  increased  the  economic 
Insectulty  of  the  elderly,  many  of  whom 
cluster  In  old  neighborhoods  in  larger  cities. 

In  recognition  of  this  very  real  and  serious 
problem.  President  Nixon  has  proposed  that 
the  federal  government  place  a  fioor  under 
the  income  of  every  senior  citizen  In  Amer- 
ica. Pursuant  to  this  request,  the  House  with 
my  support  responded  by  passing  HJl.  1  on 
June  23,  1971. 

HJl.  1  would  for  the  first  time  establish 
a  federal  income  floor  for  the  aged,  the  blind 
and  the  disabled,  replacing  existing  adult 
categorical  assistance  programs  with  a  new 
federal  program.  The  bill  provides  an  Income 
standard  of  $150  per  month  for  a  single  aged 
person,  or  $300  per  month  for  an  aged  cou- 
ple— approximately  the  current  non-poverty 
threshold  level.  As  passed  by  the  House,  this 
new  program  would  remove  800,000  persons 
from  poverty  through  an  estimated  $4.1  bil- 
lion in  payments  to  the  aged,  band  and 
disabled. 

The  Seoate  Finance  Conunlttee  Is  holding 
further  executive  sessions  on  HJ{.  1  this 
week,  and  may  report  it  soon  with  amend- 
ments. It  has  already  upped  the  ante  on  in- 
come floors,  to  raise  4  million  above  the  pov- 
erty level  of  subsistence  at  a  cost  of  $5.7 
billion  for  this  next  year.  This  Increases 
costs  by  $3.5  billion  over  the  existing  law, 
and  by  $1.6  billion  over  the  program  ap- 
proved by  the  House.  This  increased  spending 
will  be  {MUd  out  of  the  Treasury,  not  out  of 
Social  Security  trust  funds — ^the  Treasury 
will  have  to  raise  the  money  through  in- 
creases in  taxes  or  through  borrowing,  with 
the  principal  and  interest  to  be  pcUd  through 
higher  taxes  at  some  time  in  the  future. 

The  guaranteed  annual  income  proposal 
is  rather  controversial,  and  has  considerable 
opposition  among  thoee  protesting  against 
high  taxes  and  deficit  spending.  I  frankly 
have  considerable  misgivings  about  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee's  amendment  In- 
creasing the  level  of  this  guaranteed  Income 
floor,  which  might  be  raised  to  even  higher 
levels  In  the  Senate.  It  appears  to  me  that 
for  an  experimental  new  program,  despite 
Its  possible  theoretical  attributes,  the  House- 
approved  level  Is  about  all  that  should  be 
enacted  at  this  time.  The  $1.6  billion  added 
by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  coiild  well 
be  used  for  so  many  programs  affecting  the 
elderly  or  for  the  tax  relief  so  desired  by 
elderiy  taxpayers  and  homeowners. 

HJt.  1  when  finally  amended  and  passed  by 
the  Senate  will  contain  many  differences 
from  the  bill  passed  by  the  House  last  June 
22nd.  The  blU  will  be  sent  to  Conference  for 
resolution  of  these  differences.  The  greater 
the  dlflerenoes  between  the  House  and  the 
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Senate  versions,  the  greater  the  difficult];  the 
Conferees  wUl  have  in  working  out  any  cbm- 
promlse,  and  the  longer  It  will  delay  Ithe 
benefits  of  H.R.  1  taking  effect.  I  am  qure 
you  all  will  recall  that  the  House  pi 
legislation  containing  many  features  of  kbe 
present  H.R.  1  early  In  the  last  Congress,  only 
to  have  the  Senate  sit  on  the  bill  until  al  ;er 
the  1970  elections,  and  then  pass  the  I  111 
with  so  many  "Christmas  Tree"  riders  or 
amendments  that  there  was  no  opportun  ty 
for  a  Conference  to  be  held,  so  that  the  I  g- 
Islatlon  died  with  the  adjournment  of  Itie 
91st  Congress. 

We  must  not  allow  a  repeat  of  that  sad  pi  t- 
formance  In  this  92nd  Congress. 

In  working  with  Social  Security,  it  see  ns 
we  are  always  trying  to  catch  up  with  :  n- 
creases  In  ooet  of  living.  Too  often  Soc  lal 
Security  legislation  lies  dormant  during  1he 
off  or  non-election  years,  to  be  pust  ed 
through  shortly  before  elections  with  wild 
floor  amendments  in  which  Congressmen  a  nd 
Senators,  especially  those  aspiring  to  hlg!  ler 
office,  outdoing  each  other  in  trying  to  »  uy 
the  senior  citizen  bloc  of  votes. 

Certainly  this  Is  no  way  to  legislate.  H  Is 
undignified,  unseemingly.  and  highly  ln«  ffl- 
clent.  Appeals  for  unrealistic  benefit  In- 
creases having  no  real  chance  of  being  in- 
acted  or  funded  give  rise  to  false  hopes  am<  ng 
the  aged,  bound  to  be  frustrated.  These  pr  ic- 
tlces  delay  the  enactment  of  needed  ben  iflt 
Increases.  I  am  sure  the  process  offends  m  >st 
elderly  voters,  who  tend  to  vote  far  more  r- 
dependently  and  less  In  blocs  than  youn  ^r 
age  groups.  Most  Older  Americans  hig  i)y 
value  their  vote  and  exercise  their  right  of 
suffrage  far  more  diligently  than  youn^r 
citizens.  The  Idea  that  anyone  would  th:  nk 
they  could  buy  their  vote  through  such  t  tc- 
tlcs  Is  surely  repugnant  to  moat  Ol  ler 
Americans. 

Since  first  running  for  Congress.  I  h  ive 
supported  efforts  to  change  and  reform  t  tils 
system,  so  that  the  aged  will  know  they  ( an 
be  assured  of  Social  Security  Increases  whi  n- 
ever  the  cost  of  living  rises,  without  it  >e- 
oomln^  a  matter  of  election-year  politics  i  nd 
bidding  for  votes.  I  was  pleased  that  Prt  sl- 
dent  Nixon  advocated  automatic  cost-of-I  iv- 
ing  Increases  In  his  1968  campaign  platfot  m. 
and  that  under  his  leadership  the  Hoi  ise 
pMMd  such  legislation  In  the  9l8t  Congn  bs. 

H.R.  1  as  passed  by  the  House  almost  a  y  'ar 
ago  provides  for  a  5%  Increase  In  bene  Its 
effective  this  June,  and  for  further  au  o- 
matlc  cost  of  living  Increases  thereafter,  fi- 
nanced through  an  Increase  In  the  taxa  >le 
wage  base.  Since  the  House  passed  this  1  411 
last  year.  Older  Americans  have  experleni  ed 
still  further  limitations  on  their  purchas  ng 
power  through  cost  of  living  Increases,  es;  >e- 
clally  In  the  area  of  medical  treatment,  h  w- 
pltallsatlon  and  drugs.  I  therefore  bell  )ve 
an  increase  In  benefits  beyond  the  Incrc  ise 
approved  by  the  House,  to  10  percent.  Is  U  Uy 
Justified,  especially  since  It  appears  that  1  his 
Increase  can  be  absorbed  by  the  Social  Se- 
curity trust  fund  without  requiring  Increi  ses 
in  payroll  taxes  beyond  those  already  ap- 
proved by  the  House  In  H.R.  1. 

It  appears  the  Senate  Finance  Commll  tee 
will  recommend  that  H.R.  1  be  amende<]  to 
provide  an  Increase  of  IC^,  paid  from  pie 
Social  Security  trust  fund. 

However,  several  candidates  for  President, 
In  and  out  of  Congress,  are  calling  for  ben  iflt 
Increases  of  M%.  30%  or  higher.  They  wo  ild 
abandon  the  traditional  tie  of  beneflts  to 
the  trust  fund  created  by  employer  and  i  m- 
ployee  payroll  tax  contributions.  If  Congi  ess 
accepted  these  proposals,  the  Social  Seciu  Ity 
system  would  no  longer,  be  actuarially  soi  nd 
and  the  trust  fund  would  soon  be  Ina  le 
quate,  requiring  direct  payments  from  Jie 
Treasury  to  pay  future  Social  Security  be  le- 
flts  and  abandoding  the  present  Insura  ice 
and  annuity  approach. 
Since    the    Inception    of    Social    Security, 
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bensfldarlss  have  received  their  due  under 
an  aetiiarlaUy  sound  Insurance-annuity  pro- 
gram to  which  they  made  substantial  con- 
tributions during  their  working  careers,  or  to 
which  their  deceased  spouses  had  made  con- 
tribution. But  If  Social  Security  beneflts 
were  to  be  paid  from  the  general  revenues 
of  the  Treasury,  from  funds  raised  by  In- 
come taxes  and  other  taxes,  there  Is  a  real 
danger  the  Social  Security  program  will  be- 
come Just  another  welfare  program,  depend- 
ent upon  annual  Congreseional  authoriza- 
tions and  appropriations. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  will  act  re- 
sponsibly when  It  considers  H.R.  1  and  will 
refrain  from  adopting  any  such  language 
which  would  endanger  the  Social  Security 
system. 

About  68%  of  our  elderly  are  women,  most 
of  them  primarily  dependent  on  Social  Secu- 
rity benefits  earned  by  their  husbands.  Un- 
der our  present  laws,  widows  are  eligible  for 
only  82^%  of  the  retirement  benefits  which 
would  be  paid  their  late  husbands  If  they 
were  still  living.  HJl.  1  will  Increase  this 
to  100%. 

The  House  acted  to  equalize  the  sexes  un- 
der Social  Security  legislation.  H.R.  1  pro- 
vides a  three  year  transition  period  after 
which  the  method  of  computing  beneflts  for 
men  will  be  the  same  as  for  the  ladles.  HJi.  1 
also  provides  that  widowers  under  63  l>e  paid 
reduced  beneflts  as  early  as  age  60,  Just  as 
widows  are  now  treated  under  the  present 
law. 

New  Initiatives  are  being  undertaken  by 
President  Nixon  and  Congress  In  the  field  of 
Medicare.  Under  present  law.  Part  B  Medi- 
care premium  charges  would  be  boosted  to 
•5.80  per  month,  starting  in  July.  H.R.  1 
would  llnalt  this  Increase  In  premium,  and 
President  Nixon  has  now  requesited  repeal 
of  the  requirement  that  enrolleee  pay  any 
monthly  premium  at  all  for  Part  B  Medicare 
coverage.  Enactment  of  President  Nixon's 
proposal  would  make  an  additional  tl.6  bil- 
lion available  to  Older  Americans — the  equiv- 
alent roughly  of  another  4%  Increase  in 
Social  Security  benefits. 

Other  provisions  of  H.R.  1  would  extend 
Medicare  coverage  to  many  of  the  disabled 
who  draw  Social  Security  beneflts  but  had  to 
give  up  work  before  reaching  the  regular 
reUrement  age. 

While  many  elderly  look  forward  to  that 
day  when  they  can  fully  retire,  many  others 
are  forced  into  retirement  against  their 
wishes.  We  must  put  an  end  to  dlacrlml- 
nfttlon  In  this  country  against  older  people 
who  are  able  and  want  to  keep  on  working. 

Under  the  present  federal  law,  there  is  an 
outright  ban  on  setting  any  maximum  age 
limit  for  entry  Into  the  federal  oompetiUve 
service.  I  was  pleased  to  Join  In  soundly 
defeating  this  January  a  bill  which  woiild 
have  empowered  the  President  to  establish 
maximum  age  requirements  for  entry  Into 
the   civil   service. 

The  Social  Security  Act  now  requires  those 
who  do  not  choose  to  retire  at  65  to  forfeit 
their  beneflts  for  the  period  between  the  age 
of  66  and  the  time  they  flnally  do  retire. 
H.R.  1  would  change  this,  providing  an  in- 
crease In  Social  Security  beneflts  of  1% 
for  each  year  in  which  the  worker  delays 
his  retirement  between  ages  66  and  72. 

H.R.  1  also  liberalizes  the  earnings  teets,  to 
encourage  more  of  our  older  citizens  to  re- 
main active  In  the  economic  life  of  this  coun- 
try. The  bill  Increases  the  amount  that  a 
beneficiary  under  72  years  of  age  may  earn, 
from  the  present  tl,680  to  $2,000.  Each  dollar 
of  earnings  beyond  (2,000  would  reduce  ben- 
eflts by  only  60  cents — there  would  be  no 
dollar  for  dollar  reduction  as  provided  In  the 
present  law.  It  Is  impossible  to  predict  at 
this  stage  how  the  Senate  will  treat  this  lan- 
guage, but  I  am  hopeful  that,  as  unemploy- 
ment decreases  and  the  economy  further 
Improves  In  the  future,  the  Income  limits- 
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tlon  In  our  Social  Security  laws  may  be  ab- 
solutely repealed. 

Those  who  can  work  and  want  to  work 
should  not  be  discouraged  from  working  re- 
gardless of  age. 

By  reducing  age  barriers  to  work,  we  can 
Increase  the  sense  of  participation  among 
older  citizens  and  more  effectively  tap  their 
energies  and  experience.  We  have  In  the  el- 
derly of  America  a  vast  pool  of  talent,  experi- 
ence and  skills,  waiting  and  eager  to  be 
called  upon. 

The  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  directs  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  provide 
at  appropriate  times  and  places  a  special 
program  of  testing,  counseling,  selection  and 
referral  of  persons  45  and  older  for  occupa- 
tional training  or  further  schooling.  Only 
10%  In  these  programs  in  1971  were  45  years 
old  or  older,  but  it  Is  becoming  Increasingly 
evident  that  rehabilitation  of  the  elderly  Is 
possible  when  the  persons  providing  the  care 
or  training  really  believe  In  what  they  are 
doing. 

As  Aeschylus,  who  lived  and  wrote  until 
81,  80  truly  said:  "It  Is  always  In  seaaon  for 
old  men  to  leam." 

A  growing  number  of  Older  Americans  are 
also  taking  advantage  of  the  Adult  Basic  Edu- 
cation Program  providing  Instruction  for  per- 
sons 16  and  over  for  Instruction  through  the 
twelfth  grade,  and  are  passing  High  School 
Ekiuivalency  tests  with  fl3rlng  colors. 

At  President  Nixon's  request,  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  is  urging  Iowa  and  other  States  and 
communities  to  Include  Older  Americans  pro- 
vided by  the  Emergency  Employment  Act  of 
1971,  providing  them  work  in  new  commu- 
nity public  service  Jobs  funded  by  the  Act. 
The  Secretary  Is  also  encouraging  employ- 
ment services  to  help  open  Job  opportunities 
for  those  over  66,  Including  opportunities  for 
part-time  employment  in  public  and  private 
sectors.  Through  doubling  funds  for  special 
projects  for  low-income  older  workers,  such 
as  the  Oreen  Thumb  and  Senior  Aides  pro- 
grams, as  many  as  10,000  older  persons  will  be 
employed  In  useful  community  service. 

The  Poster  Grandparents  program  offers 
low  Income  persons  of  60  or  older  oppor- 
tunity to  work  with  dependent,  neglected 
or  culturally  handicapped  children.  In  five 
years,  this  program  has  increased  from  21 
to  68  projects  In  40  State,  Including  Iowa, 
with  5,400  Older  Americans  serving  22,000 
children.  President  Nixon  has  requested 
Congress  to  move  this  program  from  demon- 
stration statxis  to  full  operation  o.i  the  na- 
tional level,  and  has  asked  us  to  double  the 
Foster  Orandparents  program's  funding  so 
that  It  can  provide  for  11,500  Foster  Orand- 
parents serving  children  in  some  450  child 
care  institutions  throughout  these  United 
States. 

The  Retired  Senior  Volunteer  Program, 
RSVP.  was  a  major  Innovation  of  the  Older 
American  Act  Amendments  In  1969.  It  pro- 
vides for  voluntary  services  by  retired  per- 
sons for  others  60  and  older.  President  Nixon 
has  requested  that  R.S.V.P.  funding  be 
tripled  for  this  next  flscal  year,  with  76,000 
Senior  Volunteers  becoming  Involved  In  com- 
munity services. 

President  Nixon  has  asked  for  new  legis- 
lation to  expand  Person-to-Person  Volunteer 
Service  programs  for  Older  Americans,  build- 
ing on  the  successful  experience  of  the  Foster 
Grandparent  program.  He  has  enlisted  the 
cooperation  of  130  national  voluntary  orga- 
nizations In  a  program  helping  Older  Ameri- 
cans In  300  communities  live  dignified  lives 
In  the  familiar  settings  of  their  own  homes, 
assisting  them  to  make  home  repairs,  mak- 
ing shopping  more  accessible,  and  providing 
more  convenient  transportation  so  they  can 
obtain  health  care  and  tend  to  other  needs. 
I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  these  efforts,  and 
assure  you  that  I  shall  make  every  effort  to 
keep  all  of  these  voluntary  organizations  on 
their  voluntary  basis.  The  very  power  of 
voluntary  organizations,  the  reason  they  can 
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be  so  effective  In  meeting  changing  needs 
through  relatively  small  dollar  Investment, 
Is  their  volunteer  spirit.  This  would  to  a 
great  extent  be  lost  were  the  control  over 
these  community  or  private  organizations 
divorced  from  local  leadership  and  federal- 
ized Into  the  government  In  Washington, 
D.C. 

We  have  seen  In  the  last  three  years  a 
great  expansion  of  federal  assistance  for  the 
Arts  and  Humanities,  and  for  construction 
of  public  library  facilities.  These  Increased 
cultural  opportunities  are  eq>eclally  en- 
Joyed  by  those  who  have  retired  and  have 
more  time  to  Invest  In  such  worthwhile 
activities. 

But  many  elderly  Americans  who  would 
like  to  enrich  their  lives  with  such  cultural 
activities,  or  to  participate  in  volunteer  pro- 
grams or  In  part-time  Jobs,  are  unable  to  do 
so.  Isolated  by  lack  of  transportation. 

Although  the  lack  of  transportation  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  the  aging  Is  basically  a 
question  requiring  ultimately  a  local  solu- 
tion, the  Nixon  Administration  and  Congress 
have  taken  steps  helping  to  alleviate  the 
situation.  The  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Assistance  Act  of  1970  provides  for  special 
consideration  for  the  needs  of  America's 
aged  and  infirm  In  the  planning,  design  and 
operation  of  transportation  services.  The  De- 
partment of  Transportation  Is  encouraging 
research  and  transportation  progrsuns  to  pro- 
vide better  access  to  transportation  to  tne 
elderly.  Congressional  Committees  are  ex- 
ploring possible  means  of  assisting  commu- 
nities to  meet  transportation  needs  of  the 
elderly  and  thus  remove  one  of  the  great 
barriers  to  their  Involvement  and  Integration 
Into  society. 

One  of  the  most  Important  concerns  of 
the  White  Hovise  Conference  on  the  Aging 
was  the  way  In  which  the  government  Is 
organized  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  Older 
Americans.  President  Nixon  has  appointed 
a  Special  Assistant  and  a  Special  Consultant 
on  Aging,  and  has  set  up  a  new  Cabinet- 
level  Committee  to  coordinate  federal  activi- 
ties regarding  the  aging.  The  Secretary  of 
H.E.W.  Is  reorganizing  his  Department  to 
strengthen  bis  Advisory  Committee  on  Older 
Americans,  with  the  Commissioner  of  Aging 
reporting  directly  to  the  Secretary.  The  Sen- 
ate has  a  Select  Committee  on  Aging,  and  I 
believe  the  House  needs  a  similar  committee 
to  coordinate  Its  legislative  studies  and 
efforts. 

I  therefore  cosponsored  legislation  estab- 
lishing a  House  Committee  on  the  Aging.  I 
regret  the  House  Leadership  still  has  not 
scheduled  hearings  on  that  resolution  and 
has  not  allowed  It  to  come  to  the  House  floor. 

Those  of  you  who  attended  the  White 
House  Conference  found  a  great  chairman  in 
Dr.  Plemmlng,  the  former  Secretary  of  HEW. 

Dr.  Flemmlng  very  forcefully  called  for 
action  to  help  the  aging,  for  deed,  not  Just 
words.  As  he  said,  failure  of  the  Conference 
to  translate  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  our 
Older  Americana  Into  action  programs  will 
simply  add  to  their  frustrations. 

From  what  I  have  said  today,  I  hope  you 
will  agree  that  President  Nixon  and  the  Con- 
gress are  making  efforts  to  translate  the  Con- 
ference's recommendations  Into  action  pro- 
grams, but  some  of  the  problems  require 
long-range  solutions  and  some  wUI  have  to 
be  dealt  with  progressively  as  human  and 
financial  resources  t>ecome  available. 

That  substantial  progress  Is  being  made  Is 
due  in  no  small  part  to  you  here  today  and 
others  like  you  throughout  the  country.  I 
pledge  to  you  my  whole-hearted  support  on 
this  great  effort  to  Improve  the  quality  of 
life  for  Older  Americans  and  bring  them  back 
Into  full  and  active  participation  In  our 
society.  There  Is  nothing  which  should  be 
given  higher  prlMlty  In  America  than  the 
relnvolvement  of  our  older  citizens,  whose 
values  have  helped  buUd  this  country  and 
Joade  It  the  greatest  In  the  world. 
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END  AMERICAN  INVOLVEMENT  IN 
SOUTHEAST  ASIA 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

or   NXW   JXSSXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  19.  1972 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  latest  escalation  of  the 
air  war  in  Indochina,  climaxed  by  this 
past  weekend's  bombing  raids  against 
Hanoi  and  Haiphong,  it  is  as  if  the 
clock  has  been  turned  back  5  years  to 
the  cruel  and  limitless  bombing  policy  of 
the  late  Johnson  administration.  It  is  as 
if  Mr.  Nixon  and  his  advisers  in  the 
White  House  and  Pentagon  have  learned 
nothing  from  the  tragic  lessons  of  the 
past  few  years.  In  pursuit  of  vague,  un- 
defined, and  self-defeating  aims,  they 
like  their  predecessors,  subject  the  peo- 
ples of  Indochina  to  a  rain  of  death 
and  destruction  unprecedented  in  the 
annals  of  modern  warfare.  Once  again, 
the  American  people  and  their  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  cry  out  agidnst 
this  inhuman  policy  and  once  again  an 
American  President  responds  by  escalat- 
ing the  air  war  and  dragging  the  United 
States  deeper  into  the  quagmire  of  Viet- 
nam. 

Despite  all  the  horrors  of  the  past  few 
years,  Tet,  Mylai,  Cambodia,  the  ram- 
pant slaughter  of  civilians,  the  wholesale 
devastation  of  a  once  fertile  land,  a  poi- 
soning of  the  American  spirit  at  home 
and  the  sowing  of  distrust  and  repulsion 
abroad,  Mr.  Nixon  has  learned  nothing. 
Despite  the  strong  desire  of  the  vast  maj- 
ority of  Americans  to  wash  their  hands 
of  the  stain  of  Vietnam  completely  and 
immediately,  Mr.  Nixon  has  opened  a 
new  chapter  in  the  endless  Vietnam 
story,  and  has  paved  the  way  for  deeper 
and  lengthened  involvement.  A  Presi- 
dent, who  asserted  as  a  candidate  in  1968 
that  he  had  "a  plan  to  end  the  war,"  has 
plans  only  to  expand  it  and  to  perpetuate 
the  killing  and  violence.  The  American 
people  voted  in  1964  and  again  in  1968 
for  peace;  their  Presidents  and  a  docile 
Congress  give  th«n  only  more  war. 

Mr.  Spesiker,  in  times  like  these,  it  is 
difficult  to  remain  optimistic  about  the 
future  of  our  democratic  institutions. 
Since  1968  it  has  been  clear  that  the 
majority  of  Americans  want  nothing 
more  to  do  with  the  Vietnam  war.  Yet 
they  remain  sh£u;kled  by  their  leaders  to 
the  carcass  of  the  domino  theory.  While 
a  Presidentially  appointed  diplomatic 
and  military  elite  play  God  with  the  lives 
of  Americans  and  Indochinese  in  South- 
east Asia,  our  democratic  institutions 
and  checks  and  balances  are  short  cir- 
cuited by  lies,  misinformation,  press 
agentry  and  phony  appeals  to  patriotism 
and  national  unity.  Much  more  of  this 
and  we  shall  soon  be  imdone.  The  United 
States  has  already  sacrificed  too  much 
in  pursuit  of  the  fantasy  of  victory  in 
Vietnam — 56,000  American  lives.  300,- 
000  American  casualties,  well  over  $150 
bilUon  from  the  taxpayers,  a  loss  of  na- 
tional unity,  and  of  domestic  tranquil- 
ity— the  list  is  endless.  Now  the  adminis- 
tration is  apparently  prepared  to  sacrifice 
the  chances  of  lessened  tensions  with  the 
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Soviet  Union  and  the  hope  of  strategic 
arms  limitations.  As  much  as  ever,  the 
diplomatic  and  military  policies  of  the 
United  States  are  irrevocably  wedded  to 
the  fortunes  of  the  repressive  Thieu  dic- 
tatorship. How  much  longer  shall  we 
allow  the  course  of  our  lives  and  the  pros- 
pects for  a  peaceful  world  to  be  deter- 
mined by  a  narrow  military  clique  in 
Saigon?  How  much  longer  shall  we  allow 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
sacrifice  all  which  is  decent  in  this  Na- 
tion on  the  altar  of  "Victory  in  Viet- 
nam?" 

Mr.  Speaker,  once  again  efforts  shall  be 
made  in  this  House  to  end  this  war  at 
once.  As  in  the  past,  I  shall  support  all 
measures  to  end  the  bombing  immedi- 
ately, and  to  withdraw  all  American 
forces  as  soon  as  loglstically  possible.  For 
nearly  4  years,  a  lethargic  House  of 
Representatives  has  granted  Mr.  Nixon 
the  luxury  of  "ending"  the  war  in  his  own 
way.  He  has  only  intensified  it  and  raised 
new  specters  of  deeper  American  involve- 
ment. 

The  American  and  Indochinese  peoples 
cannot  tolerate  this  luxury  any  longer. 
This  House  must  vote  to  end  American 
participation  in  this  immoral  conflict  im- 
mediately and  unilaterally. 


WILLIAM   PETERS.    OLDEST   EAGLE 
SCOUT 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE   HOUSE  OF   REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  19.  1972 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mon- 
Yough  Boy  Scout  Council  in  the  20th 
Congressional  District  of  Pennsylvania 
recently  held  an  award  dinner  to  honor 
a  class  of  Eagle  Scouts.  The  coimcil  also 
paid  tribute  to  scoutmasters  who  have 
produced  10  or  more  Eagle  Scouts  during 
their  tenure  of  leadership. 

A  highlight  of  this  award  dinner  was 
the  special  recognition  paid  to  Mr. 
William  Peters,  of  10-A  Longfellow 
Drive,  Munhall,  Pa.  Itlr.  Peters,  commis- 
sioner of  the  Chippewa  District,  is  the 
oldest  known  Eagle  Scout  in  the  Mon- 
Yough  Council,  having  achieved  scout- 
ing's  highest  rank  on  October  31,  1924. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  salute  Mr.  Peters  for 
this  outstanding  record  in  scouting  and 
am  privileged  to  insert  his  name  into  the 
Record,  along  with  those  of  his  fellow 
scoutmasters.  Their  record  reflects  great 
credit  upon  themselves  and  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America. 

The  list  of  names,  units,  and  sponsors 
follows: 

CHn>PEWA    DISTKICT 

Joseph  Bakosh,  troop  24,  West  Mifflin 
citizens. 

John  W.  Christian,  troop  15,  St.  Teresa 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  Munhall,  Pa. 

William  Galvln,  Sr.,  troop  5,  Mifflin 
School  PTA. 

Clement  A.  Matta,  troop  12,  St.  Elias 
Church,  Munhall,  Pa. 

Earl  G.  Robinson,  troop  4,  Homestead 
Park  United  Methodist  Church. 

Albert  Sabol,  troop  8,  St.  Nicholas  Or- 
thodox Church,  Homestead.  Pa. 
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CHKTZNNB    DISniCT 


I>u- 


Frederick  DachlneU,  troop  310, 
Name  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
quesne.  Pa. 

SENEGA    OISTUCT 

Thomas  A.  Dudek.  troop  8.  St.  Ste- 
phen's Episcopal  Church.  McKeesport, 
Pa. 

David  J.  Edwards,  troop  85,  St.  Ro  >ert 
Bellarmine  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
North  Versailles,  Pa. 

Allen  O.  Pilson,  troop  1,  Central  P  es- 
byterian  Church,  McKeesport.  Pa. 

Charles  Q.  Pulmer,  tro<H>  151,  Vera  lil- 
ies Methodist  Church. 

Oliver  C.  Levsuider,  troop  7,  Hall  E  ark 
Welfare  and  Relief  Association,  McK^- 
port,  Pa. 

Richard  C.  Stashko,  troop  146.  Gi 
Valley  Volunteer  Fire  Company. 

Charles  V.  Turner,  troop  30,  Pat 
of  30  Club,  White  Oak,  Pa. 
MOHAWK  DisrmicT 

William  P.  Betzner,  troop  55,jSt. 
Joseph  Roman  Catholic  Church.  I  ort 
Vue,  Pa. 

Theodore  M.  Frank,  troop  99,  Momt 
Vernon  Community  United  Presbyter  an 
Church. 

Anthony  Grace.  Sr.,  trow  9«.  Gnjen- 
ock  Methodist  Church. 

Donald  C.  Kerklo,  troop  54,  First  P^- 
byterlan  Church,  Glassport.  Pa. 

Evan  Leggett.  troop  78.  Round 
Presbyterian  Church.  Elizabeth.  Pa 
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GUN  CONTROL 
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pdnt  In  the  Rboou)  so  that  any  such  leg- 
islation will  receive  the  broadest  possible 
consideration  before  being  enacted  into 
law: 

A  RESOLUTION  OF  THE  KOOIAK  ISLAND  BOE- 
OUCH  ASSEMBLT  Ol>I>OSINC  SENATE  BUX  2816 
or  THE    CONOmESS   OF  THE   UNITED   STATES 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
la  presently  considering  Senate  Bill  3816  that 
would  require  all  citizens  to  surrender  hand- 
guns to  the  Federal  Oovemment  within  one 
hundred  and  eighty  (180)  days  of  the  pass- 
age of  said  Bill,  except  for  law  officers,  li- 
censed security  guards  or  members  of  li- 
censed gun  clutM  with  locked  storage  spaces 
using  guns  for  bona  Qde  target,  sport  shoot- 
ing or  other  legitimate  recreational  purposes 
and 

Whereas,  those  turning  In  guns  would  re- 
ceive In  return  from  the  Federal  Government 
fair  market  value  of  the  weapon  and  the 
penalty  for  faUure  to  surrender  the  band- 
gun  would  be  as  much  as  $5,000  fine  and  five 
years  In  federal  prison  and 

Whereas,  the  prohibition  of  the  Act  would 
extend  to  handgun  ammunition  and 

Whereas,  In  the  Judgment  of  the  State  of 
Alaska  Legislators  this  legislation  violates 
a  citizen's  right  to  keep  and  bear  arms  for 
his  protection  or  legitimate  recreational  use 
and 

Whereas,  Alaska's  vast  expanses  of  unin- 
hibited land  masses  create  unique  circum- 
stances wherein  the  use  of  handguns  for 
protection  while  trapping,  sports  fishing, 
prospecting  or  while  traveling  through  the 
State  Is  of  major  Importance, 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  by  the  Kodiak 
Island  Borough  that  It  opposes  the  enact- 
ment of  Senate  Bill  2816. 
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HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

OF    ALASKA 

IN  THE   HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTAnl 
Wednesday,  April  19.  1972 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hAvf  re- 
ceived a  resolution  passed  by  the  Kddiak 
Island  Borrough,  Kodiak.  Alaska,  {con- 
cerning certain  legislation  being  consid- 
ered in  Congress  regarding  gim  cont  x>l.  I 
think  the  resolution  expresses  the  s  aiti- 
ments  and  concerns  of  a  large  numb  er  of 
people  in  Alaska  if  not  the  majority. 

Last  year  I  was  privileged  to  wrl «  an 
article  regarding  gun  control  for  the  Sep- 
tember issue  of  the  Gun  World  magt  zine. 
In  which  I  said  in  part: 

Hie  case  for  strict  firearms  regulatlo  i  has 
not  been  made  In  Alaska.  During  my  i  erlod 
of  aerrloe  In  the  Alaska  SUte  Seni  te,  I 
fought  and  voted  repeatedly  against  regis- 
tration, mall  order  and  other  control  kegls- 
latlon.  Such  sUtutes  would  work  a  sjieclal 
hardship  in  Alaska,  where  It  would  be  i  early 
Impossible  for  Alaska  natives  and  oth4  rs  In 
the  rural  areas  to  comply  with  such  laws. 
Over  a  period  of  time,  these  same  cltlM  us  of 
Alaska  have  established  a  record  foi  ex- 
tremely wise  and  safe  gun  use. 

It  Is  my  feeling  that  the  experience  with 
such  legislation  In  Alaska  has  been  and  is 
being  repeated  elsewhere  in  the  Ualted 
States.  Wherever  It  Is  possible  to  separate  the 
Issue  from  the  emotions.  It  should  be 
Bible  to  reach  rational  decisions.  In  laany 
cases,  I  believe  lawmakers  wUl  dlaoover  jtxtX 
regulation  is  Just  not  necessary. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  bring  this  reaolutia  \  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  at  this 


WHAT  HAS  HAPPENED  TO 
CONSUMER  SPENDING? 


HON.  WIUJAM  A.  STEIGER 

OP  wucoNsm 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  19.  1972 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  probably  the  most  vital  compo- 
nent in  our  economic  recovery  is  the 
growth  in  consumer  confidence  and 
spending.  Much  concern  has  been  ex- 
pressed recently  over  the  fact  that  the 
consumer  has  maintained  a  historically 
high  rate  of  savings,  and  thus  is  spend- 
ing less  on  consumer  goods  which  are 
the  backbone  of  our  economy. 

John  O'Riley,  in  a  recent  column,  in- 
dicated another  reason  for  reduced  con- 
sumer spending  which  must  be  taken 
into  account  as  we  seek  to  revive  the 
economy.  I  have  included  his  column  for 
the  Members'  review : 
(From  the  WaU  Street  Journal,  Mar.  37, 
1973) 

APPmAIBAI.    OF    CXTEBENT    TKEND8    IN    BT7SINESS 

AND  Finance 
What  the  economy  needs  Is  more  consum- 
er spending.  How  many  times  have  you  heard 
that  one  in  recent  yeara?  Quite  a  few,  sure- 
ly. The  consumer,  it  Is  said,  saves  too  much. 
And  he  lacks  conJBdanoe.  The  Increased  sav- 
ing Is  statlstieally  demonatrable.  And  the 
lack  of  oonfldenoe  Is  no  doubt  there  to  a 
degree.  But  there  Is  another  long-term  trend 
that  Impinges  on  the  consumer's  spending 
for  bis  personal  wants.  That  Is  the  growing 
•har«  of  his  Income  that  be  must  spend  on 
non-peraonaJ  consumption — things  like  po- 


UoemMi,  ■chool  teachers,  concrete  pavement, 
and  so  on. 

When  official  calculaton  compute  the  gross 
national  product,  they  do  It  by  adding  up  aU 
the  spending  In  the  country — and  that's  It. 
the  ONF.  The  two  big  q>endlng  flows  are 
(1)  spending  by  IndlvlduaU  for  penonal 
consumption  and  (3)  spending  by  federal, 
state,  and  local  governments.  All  this  money 
comes  originally  from  the  same  pockets,  of 
course.  But  the  part  In  category  No.  3.  si- 
phoned from  those  pockets  via  direct  and 
indirect  taxes.  Inexorably  diminishes  what 
the  taxpayers  can  spend  on  personal  needs. 

Year  after  year,  decade  after  decade,  the 
siphoned  part  grows  larger,  not  Just  in  an 
absolute  sense,  which  would  be  expected,  but 
as  a  percentage  of  the  whole.  Starting  with 
1939  as  a  way-back  base,  and  then  picking 
up  with  post- World  War  n  years,  here  Is 
the  record  of  the  GNP,  showing  the  part  of 
It  spent  pubUcly.  The  first  two  columns  rep- 
resent blUlons  of  dollars. 


VMf 


1929. 
1950. 
1955. 
1960. 
1965. 
1971. 


The  figures  In  both  of  those  first  two  col- 
umns have  expanded  mightily  over  the  years, 
of  course.  But: 

Since  1039:  WhUe  the  QNP  has  Increased 
tenfold,  the  non-personal,  through-the-gov- 
ernment  share  of  the  spending  has  increased 
twenty -sevenfold.  And: 

Since  1960:  WhUe  ONP  has  grown  less  than 
fourfold,  the  through-the-government  spend 
Ing  has  grown  more  than  sixfold. 

In  today's  world,  the  taxpayer,  usually  an 
employe  of  some  business  firm.  Is  Increas- 
ingly an  employer  himself— of  a  growing 
multitude  of  public  servants.  And  he  must 
pay  these  people  their  wages  before  he  can 
start  q>endlng  for  personal  consumption. 

The  record  of  the  growth  In  these  public 
payroUs  tells  much  of  the  story  of  the  growth 
in  public  spending — and  taxes.  The  tatde 
below  shows  aU  the  people  on  private,  non- 
farm  payndls  and  all  those  on  government 
payrolls.  'Hie  latter  are  not,  for  the  most 
part,  federal  workers.  They  are  local  people- 
teachers,  policemen,  firemen,  sanitation  men, 
and  so  on. 


Govsrnmtnt 

P«iwnt  of 

GNP 

uMndiiM 

GNP 

103.1 

8.5 

8.2 

2S4.I 

37.9 

13.3 

391.0 

74.2 

18.6 

S03.7 

99.6 

19.7 

6S4.9 

137.0 

20.0 

1,046.9 

233.1 

22.2 

Yisr 


Privilt        Govtrnmtnt 


1929                            28.274.000  3.065.000 

IKO 39.196,000  6,026.000 

iS :: 43,761,000  6,914,000 

im 1 45.881,000  8,353,000 

IsS 50.741.000  10.074.000 

1971 ; :::: 57,836.000  12.853,000 


The  Important  point  In  the  above  Is  not 
the  growth  in  the  two  columns,  but  rather 
the  difference  In  rate  of  growth.  It  adds  up 
to  this: 

Since  1939:  Private  employment  up  104%— 
and  government  employment  up  319%. 

Since  1960:  Private  employment  up  47% 
and  government  employment  up  113%. 

There  are  more  people  on  the  public  pay- 
rolls today  than  there  are  men,  women,  and 
cbUdien  in  all  of  New  England — Bdalne,  New 
Hampshire.  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Connecticut. 

Is  this  bad?  Not  necessarily.  Who  can  lay? 
It  may  be  going  too  far — or  It  may  be  Just  an 
essential  part  of  the  evolution  of  a  more 
complex,  more  urbanized  society. 

For  the  rancher  on  the  frontier,  public 
services  Just  weren't  so  burdensome.  His  pri- 
mary police  department  was  a  30-30  Win- 
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cheater  over  the  mantel.  His  sewerage  system 
(a  big  tax  item  today)  was  an  outhouse  acme 
twenty  yards  bMilnd  the  back  porch.  Educa- 
tion for  his  children  came  largely  ttam  get- 
ting bocAs  and  reading  them — a  route  that 
Abraham  Unooln  foUowed  with  reasooable 
effectiveness. 

But  that  la  a  bygone  world.  Every  man  to 
bis  own  Winchester  would  hardly  replace  the 
modem  p<dloe  department  In  today's  metrap- 
oUs.  The  outhouse  hM  had  It.  TiM  mere 
reading  approach  to  education  seems  to  be 
gone  for  good.  StUl^those  public  service  pay- 
roll costs  do  put  a  crtmp  In  a  lot  of  poten- 
tially personal-consumption  spending. 

And  there  is  another  huge  Item  in  the 
public  spending  column  today  that  does  not 
even  pay  for  public  service.  It  is  the  mount- 
ing cost  of  caring  for  the  poor.  Uke  the  cost 
at  meeting  the  public-servant  payroUs,  It 
must  be  paid  by  the  taxpayers  before  they 
arrive  at  what's  left  for  their  own  personal 
spending.  The  poor  have  always  been  with 
us.  Indeed,  but  the  rate  at  which  their  n\im- 
bers  grow  today  Is  much  sharper  than  gwi- 
erally  realised. 

The  population  of  the  country  has  grown 
some  15%  since  1960.  But  the  number  of 
people  on  welfare  rolls  has  more  than  doubled 
over  the  same  period.  Now  well  above  14  mil- 
lion, the  welfare  citizenry  is  greater  than 
the  combined  popiilatlons  of  New  York  City, 
Chicago,  and  Los  Angeles. 

As  far  back  as  a  year  ago.  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  found  more 
than  10%  of  the  residents  of  seven  of  ^e 
country's  30  biggest  cities  on  welfare.  In 
Boston  the  welfare  rolls  were  placed  above 
15%  of  the  population.  In  New  York  they 
were  over  13%.  In  Baltimore  and  St.  Louis 
they  were  above  13%.  And  in  San  Francisco, 
PhUadelphla  and  Newark  they  topped  11%. 

In  the  overall  consumer  buying  power  pic- 
ture, of  course,  public  employes  spend  their 
money  on  consumer  goods  Just  as  those  on 
private  payrolls  do.  And  so  do  welfare  people. 
But  for  those  folk  who  still  don't  get  their 
livelihood  from  public  coffers  (thus  far  they 
remain  the  majority)  the  brake  on  personal 
spending  grows  tighter.  They  can't  use  the 
same  dollars  to  pay  taxes  and  buy  cars  and 
TV  sets — or,  for  that  matter,  home  library  en- 
cyclopedias and  sets  of  the  Harvard  Classics. 

John  OIUlet. 


KOSCIUSZKO  AND  CULTURAL 
OPPRESSION  IN  POLAND 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LomaiANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  19.  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  plight 
of  those  living  under  Communist  oppres- 
sion is,  and  should  be,  a  matter  of  great 
concern  to  all  free  people.  The  passage 
this  week  of  House  Congressional  Re- 
solution 471  relative  to  the  persecution 
of  the  Soviet  Jews  and  other  minorities 
is  a  step  In  the  right  direction  toward 
correcting  the  grave  injustice,  indeed  the 
crimiiud  acts  of  oppression  and  violation 
of  human  rights  perpetrated  by  the 
Soviet  Union  in  its  drive  for  total  sub- 
jugation of  the  people  of  the  captive 
nations. 

The  nation  of  Poland  Is.  perhaps,  a 
classic  example  of  the  deprivation  of 
human  rights  where  the  name  of  the 
great  General  Koscluszko  has  recently 
been  banned  from  use  in  the  government 
newspaper  and  where  it  Is  now  for- 
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bidden  to  play  the  Polish  National 
Anthon — the  first  line  of  this  great 
antbun  is  of  great  significance  here, 
"Poland  is  not  yet  lost." 

Almost  every  American  school  studoit 
knows  the  story  of  the  great  Pole,  Gen- 
eral Kosciusko,  adjutant  to  General 
Washington,  hero  of  the  Revolutionary 
War  battles  of  New  York  and  Torktown 
and  an  American  citizen  by  virtue  of  an 
act  of  a  grateful  Congress.  Few  know 
that  this  same  General  Koscluszko  later 
returned  to  Poland,  helping  to  construct 
the  Polish  Constitution  and  was  the 
general  who  led  the  Polish  forces  vic- 
toriously against  an  invading  Russian 
Army  in  1794  at  a  place  called  Raclawice. 

Koscluszko  is  truly  a  world  hero,  a 
great  name  in  the  battle  and  struggle 
for  individual  liberty  and  conscience. 

Unfortunately,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  chosen  to  Ignore  the 
fact  that  the  Communist  Government  of 
Poland  has  now  declared  an  American 
hero,  truly  a  father  of  this  country,  a 
n<xiperson.  The  President  has.  in  fact, 
chosen  to  dignify  this  very  same  Gov- 
ernment by  visiting  Poland  May  31  and 
June  1  following  his  visit  to  Moscow. 
In  doing  so  he  is  giving  tacit  approval  to 
these  recent  actions  of  cultural  op- 
pressicm  by  the  Communist  govenunent 
in  control. 

Related  news  articles  follow  at  this 
point: 

[From   the   Manchester   Union   Leader. 

Apr.  16,  1972] 

Reds  Downokade  Koscixjbzko 

The  Red  Oovemment  of  Poland  has  de- 
clared Koaduszko  to  be  a  non-person  and 
has  banned  his  name  from  use  In  the  gov- 
ernment newspaper. 

Almost  all  American  acbocdchlldren  have 
read  about  Oeneral  Thaddeus  Koscluszko, 
who  distinguished  himself  brilliantly  In  the 
Revcdutlonary  War,  eq>eclaUy  In  the  battle 
of  New  York  and  at  Yorktown. 

General  Washington  made  Koeclusdco  his 
adjut«uit. 

This  Polish  friend  of  freedom  achieved  the 
rank  of  brigadier-general,  and  a  grateful 
UJ3.  Congress  honored  Kosclussko  with  the 
privilege  of  American  citizenship.  After- 
wards. Koscluszko,  wearing  the  American 
uniform;  returned  to  Poland  to  help  con- 
struct the  Polish  Constitution  and  to  defeat 
an  invading  Russian  army.  This  he  did 
magnificently  in  1794  at  a  place  caUed  Racla- 
wice. 

Now,  alas,  Poland  Is  once  again  Tinder  the 
Russian  heel. 

like  tragedy  is  that  Poland,  over  which 
World  War  n  started  in  1939,  now  remains 
less  free  than  it  wtis  at  the  outbreak  of  that 
war. 

At  the  top  of  our  back  page  today  we  are 
publishing  former  Ambassador  to  Bwltser- 
land  Henry  J.  Taylors  brilliant  and  tragically 
sad  commentary  on  what  has  hi4>i>ened  to 
Poland.  Mr.  Taylor  also  pays  a  fitting  tribute 
to  yotmg  Koaciuszko,  who  in  1776  at  the  age 
of  30  crossed  the  Atlantic  In  a  perilous 
journey  to  volunteer  in  Washington's  army. 

One  of  the  real  blots  on  American  history 
is  the  fact  that  at  YalU,  President  Ftanklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  Uterallr  sold  the  Polish 
people  into  Communist  slavery  by  not  insist- 
ing that  Poland  be  free. 

If  this  nation  did  what  it  should  be  doing. 
It  would  be  aiding  Polish  patriots  to  gain 
their  freedom  from  their  Red  slavemasters. 
In  this  way  we  could  pay  part  of  our  debt  to 
KoedUEzko. 

WiLUAic  LoKB,  PuhMher. 
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[Aoni  the  Manchester  Unlrai  Leader.  Apr.  16. 
1972] 

Bbdb  Aiao  Ban  Natiowal  Anthzic  or  Caf- 
TCTXD.  BOT  Not  Oonqctsbd,  CoxnramT — 
OoMMUNxms  in  Poland  "Outlaw"  Kosci- 


(By  Henry  J.  Taylor) 

"Hie  Polish  Omnmunlst  party  organ  is  War- 
saWE  Itytmna  Luda.  The  government  news- 
p^;>er  U  Zgcte  Warsawy.  Poland's  great  na- 
ttonal  hero  Is,  of  course,  Tadeusz  KosduKko. 
Tliey  have  now  banned  his  name. 

The  Bed  government  has  outlawed  Koa- 
dusBko  as  a  nonperscm. 

The  PoUsh  national  anthem  is  a  mazurka, 
the  first  line  of  which  Is  "Poland  Is  not  yet 
lost."  Ilie  anthem,  too.  Is  now  <^clally 
banned. 

This  Is  the  latest  Moscow-ordered  handi- 
work of  ORMO  Secret  PoUoe  chief  MlecEy- 
law  Moczar.  the  Minister  of  Interior,  click- 
ing his  worry  beads  about  the  restiveness  of 
the  PoUsh  people  under  Red  rule. 

Simultaneously,  he  has  now  installed  a 
slot  box  in  Poland's  poUee  stations  for  in- 
fonnerB  to  drop  anonymoiis  notes  accuElng 
friends  and  neighbors  ot  disloyalty  to  the 
Red  cause. 

Crafty  Mocaar,  pouched  and  sallow,  his 
smUe  as  cold  as  a  meat  plant,  was  a  long- 
time rival  of  foimer  Communist  party  leader 
Wladyslaw  Gomulka,  six  years  in  power,  cur- 
rent leader  Edward  Oierek  and  stooge  Pre- 
mier Josef  Cyrankiewlcz  aUke.  Their  rivalry 
was  evident  in  the  Odynla  shipyard  riots 
in  which  54  people  were  killed  and  300 
wounded — ^tbe  worst  since  the  Poznan  riots 
In  1956. 

The  great  Koecluszko  a  non-person?  Po- 
land lost?  The  scheme  repeats  an  ancient 
tragedy. 

Poland  has  always  been  in  the  untenable 
position  of  a  land  mass  without  natural 
borders.  Again  and  again,  always  vastly  out- 
numbered by  enemies,  Poland  has  been  the 
victim  of  hungry  pythons. 

Even  at  the  time  of  Napoleon's  aggressions 
against  Poland,  that  country  already  bad 
l>een  dismembered  and  partitioned  three 
times  in  33  years. 

Eighteenth  century  Frederick  the  Oreat 
spoke  of  "the  foul  and  shabby  Pcdish  trash." 
The  commander-in-chief  of  Germany's  World 
War  I  army  said.  "Poland  must  vanish."  One 
of  Hitler's  proclaimed  war  aims  was  "to  send 
aU  people  of  Polish  origin  to  their  destruc- 
tion." 

At  4:40  ajn.  September  1, 1939,  he  attacked 
Poland  by  svirprise.  I  was  there.  I  experienced 
with  the  people  their  fight  on  those  days  and 
nights  soaked  with  sorrow. 

Hitler  made  this  attack  on  a  pretext  of 
Germany's  self-defense,  trumped  up  and 
forged  by  his  own  secret  service — the  ghastly 
beginning  of  a  vrar  that  finally  killed  35 
million  people. 

Three  million  Poles  died  at  German  hands 
in  World  War  n.  Then  the  Soviet  slaughter 
was  fully  as  horrible  when,  hand  In  hand 
with  Hitler,  the  Soviet  assaulted  Poland 
(Sept.  16,  1939)  In  the  Germany-USSR  agree- 
ment to  divide  the  country  between  them. 
So  was  the  horrible  genocide. 

Violating  all  international  laws.  Poland's 
Nazi  and  Communist  masters  seised  and 
criminally  shunted  off  more  than  1%  mllUon 
Polish  civilian  men  and  women.  The  genocide 
involved  300,000  Poles  of  Warsaw.  160/X)0 
from  Lodz  and  138.000  from  Gdynia,  the  ship- 
yard city,  alone.  The  families  forcibly  q>llt, 
the  destinations  unrevealed.  these  Poles  en- 
tered the  ranks  of  the  living  dead. 

There  are  more  than  seven  million  first- 
generation  Inunlgrants  from  Iron  Curtain 
countries  now  in  the  United  States.  Poland's 
oppressed  are  hlg^  among  them.  And  na- 
turally they  venerate  soldier-statesman  Kos- 
clussko,  now  nonpenoned. 
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As  the  famous  Lafayette's  contemporary,  1  e 
should  be  as  well  known  as  Lafayette  is  fo 
us  here. 

Toung  Koecluszko  was  essentially  Jeffe ' 
Bonlan  and  in  1776,  aged  30,  crossed  the  A 
lantic  in  a  perilous  Journey  to  volunteer  I  a 
General  Washington's  army. 

His  back  and  his  character  were  as  stralgt 
as  a  gun  barrel.  Six  feet  tall,  kind  and  gallan 
modest,  capable  and  truly  brave,  Kosduaik  > 
became    one    of    our    war's    most-respecte  I 
ofllcers. 

He  distinguished  himself  brillianUy  in  the 
battle  for  New  York  and  at  Torktown.  Wash  - 
Ington  made  Koskluszko  his  adjutant.  He 
achieved  the  rank  of  brigadier-general.  Anl 
a  grateful  Congress  honored  Kosciuszk) 
with  the  privilege  of  American  citlzenshlj  i. 

Koscluszko,  wearing  his  American  wai  - 
form,  returned  to  Poland  to  help  construct 
the  Polish  Constitution  and  to  defeait  a  i 
invading  Russian  army.  This  he  did — anl 
magnificently — in  1794  at  Raclawice.  Thei 
the  Russians  wounded  and  seized  Koeciuszk  > 
at  Maciejowice  and  carried  him  off  to  Rus- 
sia as  a  prisoner  for  two  years.  And  in  Po- 
land and  America  alike  you  could  hear  th  s 
sound  hearts  make  when  they  break  in  twc . 

Today  Poland  Is  again  captured.  But  it  IB 
not  conquered.  The  blood  of  Koecluszko  is 
In  these  people.  One  day  the  conquerors  ma  r 
well  find  that  it  is  one  think  to  eat  the  Pole  i 
and  another  thing  to  permanently  dlgea  i 
them.  Honor  the  brave! 
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Nixon  Adds  Waksaw  to  Forkign  Trip 

(By  CarroU  Kllpatrlck) 

Both  the  White  House  and  the  Kremll  i 
indicated  yesterday  that  preparations  fc  r 
President  Nixon's  summit  meeting  in  Ma  - 
cow  are  proceeding  on  schedule  de^ite  tl;  e 
heightened  conflict  between  the  two  poweis 
over  Vietnam. 

While  some  observers  were  speculatlr  g 
that  the  Soviet  meeting  would  fall  victim  t  o 
the  bombing  of  Hanoi  and  Haiphong,  Polls  ti 
Ambassador  Witold  Trampczynskl  called  on 
the  President  to  deliver  an  invitation  to  vis  t 
Warsaw. 

Press  secretary  Ronald  L.  Ziegler  said  VIel  - 
nam  was  not  discussed  during  the  Polls  i 
ambassador's  meeting.  The  President  wl  1 
visit  Poland  May  31  and  June  1  after  vlsitin  ; 
three  Soviet  cities  and  Teheran,  Iran,  tne 
White  House  said. 

Official  sources  nuide  it  unmistakably  clea  -. 
however,  that  Mr.  Nixon  is  deadly  serious  in 
bis  detennlnatlon  to  prevent  a  Communli  t 
victory    in   Vietnam. 

He  is  convinced  that  the  American  peopl; 
support  him  in  the  actions  he  has  takei  i 
and  that  they  would  not  support  him  if  hs 
stood  by  while  the  Communists  overra ) 
South  Vietnam,  the  sources  said. 

Ziegler  emphasized  repeatedly  In  answer  t  > 
questions  that  the  President  will  take  "what  ■ 
ever  action  is  necessary  to  thwart  this  In  - 
vaslon"  by  North  Vietnam  of  the  South. 

He  even  Indicated  that  a  congressional  res  ■ 
olutlon  calling  on  the  President  to  halt  tb) 
bombing  would  be  Ignored  at  the  Whit  > 
House.  Ziegler  said  critics  are  "aiming  at  th » 
wrong  target"  when  they  criticize  the  Presl  ■ 
dent;  they  should  aim  at  Hanoi,  which  Is  re  ■ 
sponsible  for  the  escalation  of  the  flghtln; 
Ziegler  said. 

A  few  hours  before  the  Polish  ambassadc  r 
called  on  Mr.  Nixon,  a  White  House  advanc  i 
team  headed  by  the  President's  military  ald4 , 
Brig.  Gen.  Brent  Scowcraft,  took  off  for  t 
planning  trip  to  the  cities  the  Presldefit  li 
scheduled  to  visit.  It  is  expected  to  land  Li 
the  Soviet  Union  Wednesday. 

In  Moscow,  at  about  the  time  the  Soviet  i 
were  formally  protesting  the  Haiphong  at^ 
tack,  which  they  said  hit  Soviet  ships 
reported  unofficially  that  the  President 
also  stop  in  Leningrad  and  Kler. 
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Prom  Kiev,  be  plans  to  fly  to  Teheran  and 
then  to  Warsaw.  As  Vice  President  In  1959, 
after  visiting  four  Soviet  cities,  Mr.  Nixon 
flew  to  Warsaw  for  one  of  the  largest  and 
moat  emotional  welcomes  he  has  ever  re- 
ceived. 

Further  Indications  that  both  Moscow  and 
Wasblne:ton  are  trying  to  conduct  business 
despite  the  new  crisis  were  the  start  here 
yesterday  of  Soviet-American  negotiations 
on  a  lend-lease  settlement  and  In  Moscow 
over  maritime  issues. 

Also  proceeding  on  schedule  was  the  vialt- 
Ing  Chinese  table  tennis  team,  which  the 
White  House  annoimced  will  call  on  the  Pres- 
ident at  noon  today. 

United  Press  International  quoted  "diplo- 
matic sovirces"  In  Moscow  as  saying  that  the 
President  and  Mrs.  Nixon  will  stay  In  the 
Kremlin  Palace,  a  guest  house  within  the  red 
brick  walls  of  the  ancient  fortress,  during 
their  fovir  days  in  the  Soviet  capital. 

The  President  Is  scheduled  to  arrive  in 
Moscow  May  22.  The  White  House  said  last 
week  that  he  would  spend  a  day  or  two  In 
Salzburg,  Austria,  resting  after  the  trans- 
atlantic trip  before  flying  to  Moscow. 

The  White  House  yesterday  confirmed  re- 
ports that  the  President  Intends  to  nominate 
Martin  J.  Hillenbrand  to  be  ambassador  to 
West  Oermany.  Hillenbrand  has  been  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Eurc^iean  Af- 
fairs since  February,  1989. 
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DETERIORATINO  CITIES:  WHAT  TO 
DO 
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HON.  DURWARD  G.  HAU 

or  msaoTnii 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  19,  1972 

Mr.  HAIjL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recoitly,  Mr. 
Carl  O.  Kamp.  Jr.,  a  member  of  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  spoke  be- 
fore the  Rotary  Club  of  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Mr.  Kamp's  remarks  dealt  with  the 
problems  of  our  deteriorating  cities,  and 
included  some  well-resisoned  and  con- 
crete suggestions  on  how  to  deal  wiUi 
the  problems  of  central-city  deteriora- 
ti<m. 

In  Mr.  Kamp's  words: 

No  more  wild  schemes  are  needed  that  call 
for  more  public  money.  No  more  "social  sob- 
bing" Is  needed  by  those  who  publicly  decry 
the  decay  of  our  cities,  but  do  little  to  alle- 
viate the  problem. 

I  think  that  Carl  O.  Kamp,  Jr.,  has 
much  of  value  to  say,  and  I  offer  his 
remarks  for  the  oilightenment  of  all : 

An  Address  bt  Carl  O.  Kamp,  Jr. 

A  great  amount  of  publicity  has  focused 
recently  on  the  problem  of  our  deteriorating 
cities.  In  S)me  cases,  the  news  media,  poli- 
ticians and  government  bureaucrats  have 
tried  to  lay  the  blame  for  the  decaying  cities 
everywhere  but  at  themselves.  In  an  effort 
to  actually  avoid  the  problem,  some  have 
refused  to  look  analytically  and  practically 
at  the  causes  for  the  decay  of  our  major  cities 
and  what  could  and  ought  to  be  done  to 
realistically  rebuild  these  areas  which  offer 
so  much  to  the  American  people. 

In  the  past,  our  cities  have  been  the  hub 
of  commerce,  the  great  "melting  pot"  of  our 
society,  the  center  of  cultural  activities,  the 
location  of  some  of  our  finest  Institutions 
of  higher  learning  and  the  magnetic  attrac- 
tion which  turned  our  nation  from  a  rural 
society  into  an  urban  one  in  a  fantastically 
short  period  of  time. 

But  what  has  happened?  In  less  than  a 


generation,  our  cities  have  become.  In  many 
cases,  an  eyesore  to  the  public.  Business  Is 
moving  away:  local  government  can  no  longer 
guarantee  that  the  streets  will  be  safe;  taxes 
are  skyrocketing;  some  of  our  finest  Institu- 
tions have  degraded  their  high  piupose  of 
educating  our  young  by  wallowing  in  parti- 
san politics;  our  citizens  are  afraid  to  travel 
Into  the  city  In  the  evenings  and  daylight 
attacks  upon  individuals  are  not  uncommon. 

But,  these  are  only  symptoms  of  the  dis- 
ease not  causes.  And  until  we  determine  the 
basic  causes  which  have  contributed  to  the 
recent  phenomena  of  the  "city  deserts"  we 
will  only  find  ourselves  with  a  problem  which 
may  soon  be  so  large  it  will  oe  impossible  to 
solve. 

In  my  conversations  and  travels  around 
the  country,  I  have  found  that  the  savings 
and  loan  Industry  is  not  passive  to  the 
problem  of  inner  city  decay.  Across  the 
country  savings  and  loan  associations  have 
become  active  in  their  own  areas  In  trying 
to  maintain  and  Increase  decent  housing. 
Many  savings  and  loans  are  Involved.  The 
record  can  be  improved  if  the  causes  of  inner 
city  decay  are  attacked  and  attacked  from  a 
responsible  and  realistic  viewpoint  by  a  coali- 
tion of  the  total  financial  community;  the 
business  sector,  which,  of  course,  includes 
you  as  leaders  of  the  St.  Louis  business  com- 
munity; local,  state  pnd  Federal  Govern- 
ment officials  and  agencies;  the  local  people: 
and,  of  course,  wlt°h  the  support  of  the  news 
media  which  should  educate  their  readers, 
viewers,  and  listeners  about  the  causes  of 
the  deteriorating  cities. 

A  great  potential  for  Investment  in  ma- 
jor cities  awaits  us  all  if  the  basic  Ingre- 
dients of  decay  can  be  ferreted  out  and  elim- 
inated. Business  should  Join  in  this  effort 
to  rehabilitate  the  "titles  of  our  country. 
After  all,  with  the  right  type  of  busine-s  en- 
vironment, our  major  cities  could  become 
growing  communities  not  dying  ones.  Gov- 
ernment at  all  levels  should  critically  analyse 
its  present  involvement  in  the  cities.  Finally, 
the  local  population — those  people  who  are 
living  in  the  midst  of  the  dying  city — needs 
to  determine  for  Itself  If  it  wants  to  continue 
a  passive  life  while  the  city  decomposes 
around  it,  or  U  It  going  to  actively  partici- 
pate with  the  other  groups  in  society  to  re- 
build the  cities. 

The  first  and  overriding  purpose  of  the 
business  sector  is  to  make  r  profit.  This  is 
true  for  financial  institutions  and  the  cor- 
ner grocery  store,  the  gas  station  and  the 
manufacturing  plant.  All  of  us  here  today  are 
interested  In  learning  new  ways  to  make 
money.  The  profit  motive  Is  the  single  Ingre- 
dient, along  with  our  Nation's  historical  re- 
luctance to  clamp  on  mandatory  govern- 
ment controls,  which  has  created  this  coun- 
try's vast  economic  wealth.  We  all  know  and 
understand  this  basic  principle  of  Ameri- 
can success. 

Today,  I  am  concerned  about  what  I  see 
as  a  growing  trend  in  our  Nation  today.  At 
times  I  am  afraid  certain  people  among  us 
would  rather  flee  than  face  up  to  a  chal- 
lenge. And  yet.  It  has  been  the  challenges 
wUllngly  and  ably  faced  up  to  by  this  Na- 
tion which  have  resulted  In  our  most  sig- 
nificant advances.  Too  often  today,  we  are 
turning  toward  Washington,  D.C.,  to  solve 
our  problems  Instead  of  solving  our  prob- 
lems locally  using  our  ovra  resources  free 
from  government  control. 

A  great  challenge  faces  us  today.  And, 
if  we  can  face  up  to  It,  profits  are  avail- 
able to  all,  not  only  financially  but  morally. 
The  successful  rehabilitation  of  ovir  cities 
could  be  one  of  the  greatest  accomplish- 
ments of  American  business  in  our  300  year 
history  as  free  people.  This  means  new 
approaches  to  problem  solving,  new  dedi- 
cation to  the  concept  of  "self  help",  re- 
newed appreciation  in  the  firee  enterprise 
system,  and  possibly  a  completely  new  con- 
cept of  what  we  call  central  cities. 
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As  long  aa  this  Nation  continues  to  paint 
over  the  problem  of  our  dying  cities  Instead 
of  taking  the  more  realistic,  although  much 
more  difficult,  approach  of  curing  the  dis- 
ease, we  will  continue  to  toes  money  down 
the  proverbial  rat  hole. 

Solving  this  major  problem  wiU  take  more 
than  a  few  new  buUdlngs.  We  have  found 
that  out  here  in  St.  Louis.  A  few  years  ago 
a  great  campaign  was  launched  which  said 
downtown  St.  Louis  would  be  revived.  The 
Gateway  to  the  West  would  make  our  city 
once  again  a  thriving  and  expanding  me- 
tropolis. The  Arch  was  buUt,  a  new  stadium, 
a  new  riverfront  hotel,  several  new  night 
spots  and  restaurants  were  also  built.  The 
Mansion  House  Center  and  Laclede  Town 
were  completed,  Tet,  St.  Louis  continues 
to  decline. 

This  problem  is  not  Just  centered  here  in 
St.  Louis.  The  crisis  of  our  deteriorating 
cities  is  a  national  crisis  and  one  which 
must  be  faced  up  to.  The  remedies  experi- 
mented within  the  past  simply  have  not 
worked.  It  is  time  to  look  for  new  rem- 
edies. 

The  idea  that  sln^>ly  the  allocation  of 
funds  will  solve  problems  plagues  many  gov- 
ernment programs — take  a  look  at  welfare. 
According  to  Milton  Friedman,  the  famed 
Chicago  economist,  if  the  money  allocated  to 
helping  the  poor  was  merely  given  to  those 
who  qualify  as  poor,  each  member  of  each 
poor  family  would  get  $3,000  a  year.  A  "poor 
famUy"  of  four  would  be  given  $12,000  a 
year! 

Instead  of  merely  allocating  fvmds  In  our 
philanthropic  desire  to  help  people,  we  must 
begin  to  cure  the  cause  of  our  problems,  in- 
cluding the  problem  of  our  cities.  We  must 
reorder  our  priorities  away  from  treating 
symptoms  and  turn  toward  curing  the  causes 
of  the  problem  of  our  cities.  We  can  create 
the  business  environment  for  increased  in- 
vestment, new  Jobs,  a  larger  tax  base,  better 
schools  and  the  elimination  of  a  great  deal 
of  the  present  welfare  load  off  the  back  of 
the  tax  paying  American  people.  Everyone 
wUl  benefit  If  our  cities  can  t>e  saved  by  the 
Investment  of  the  private  sector  with  the 
profit  motive  as  the  guiding  light  and  gov- 
ernmental regulation  as  catalyst  for,  instead 
of  restriction  against,   private  involvement. 

Investors  shy  away  from  our  cities  today 
for  a  combination  of  restsons. 

I  have  talked  to  builders  who,  today,  have 
detailed  plans  for  bringing  good  housing  into 
the  inner  cities.  Tet,  they  find  it  impossible. 
The  crime  rate  is  so  high  and  vandalism  is 
so  prevalent  that  builders  shy  away  from  im- 
plementing their  plans. 

In  many  cities,  the  city  government  places 
such  rigid  restrictions  upon  the  mortgagor 
and  the  buUder  that  they  feel  frustrated 
when  they  try  to  alleviate  the  existing  situa- 
tion. For  Instance,  building  code  require- 
ments, like  those  In  Chicago,  force  residents 
to  abandon  their  homes  rather  than  Invest 
more  money  In  a  neighborhood  which  is  de- 
climng  and  which  is  In  the  process  of  being 
taken  over  by  criminals.  Such  counter-pro- 
ductive codes  only  force  a  decline  in  prop- 
erty values  and  ultimate  abandonment  and 
then  vandalism  of   these  properties. 

Cities  which  require  permits  for  improve- 
ments upon  property  ought  to  update  or 
eliminate  such  restrictive  procedures.  Some 
existing  permit  requirements  were  drawn  up 
decades  ago  and  need  modernizing  if  not 
complete  elimination. 

As  an  example,  in  some  cities  today  a 
building  permit  is  needed  for  as  little  as  a 
$100  Improvement  on  your  land.  A  $100  im- 
provement may  have  been  quite  an  invest- 
ment 30  years  ago  but  not  today.  Such 
restrictions  ought  to  be  updated,  if  not  com- 
pletely eliminated.  If  a  man  owns  bis  prop- 
eny  why  should  be  be  hobbled  with  the 
necessity  of  obtaining  a  building  permit  in 
order  to  Improve  his  land?  As  long  as  build- 
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Ing  codes  are  adhered  to,  buUdlng  permits 
may  be  unnecessary.  Besides,  the  bureau- 
cratic headache  in  obtaining  such  permits 
at  City  Hall  may  ca\ue  the  land  owner  to 
miss  several  days  of  work. 

Of  course,  the  high  tax  rates  existing  in 
many  cities  only  adds  to  the  problem.  For 
instance,  according  to  the  New  York  Tim^s, 
Chicago's  taxes  last  year  rose  35%  and  are 
expected  to  rise  another  50%  this  year.  In 
some  of  my  conversations  with  people 
around  the  Nation  we  hear  that  property  is 
taxed  in  some  cases  two  to  five  times  what 
it  should  be  if  the  property  were  reassessed 
correctly.  Property  taxes  charged  the  owner 
are  more  if  Improvements  are  made  than 
if  the  property  is  allowed  to  continue  to 
deteriorate. 

The  area  of  property  taxes  has  come  into 
the  spotlight  lately.  It  might  be  worthwhile 
to  consider  looking  at  land  and  Its  taxation 
In  a  more  practical  and  realistic  way. 

Fur  Instance,  isn't  it  counter-productive 
to  levy  higher  taxes  on  improved  property? 
Doesn't  such  a  tax  policy  discourage  reha- 
bilitation of  deteriorating  properties?  Why 
should  a  landlord  keep  his  properties  looking 
good  and  make  the  necessary  repairs  If  his 
taxes  will  Increase? 

Poesibly  a  more  realistic  approach  would 
be  a  land  value  tax  which  taxes  the  land 
and  not  the  structure.  Such  a  tax  might  well 
encourage  Improvements  on  many  existing 
structures  not  only  here  in  St.  Louis  but  in 
most  metropolitan  areas. 

The  present  FHA  subsidy  financing, 
according  to  Secretary  of  HUD  George 
Ronmey,  has  been  far  leas  than  successful. 
This  can  be  seen  by  the  amount  of  city 
property  presently  owned  by  the  Federal 
Government,  by  the  fact  that  FHA  financing 
has,  in  some  cases,  been  refused  to  perfectly 
good  properties  In  the  inner  cities,  and  by 
some  of  the  recent  disclosures  here  In  St. 
Louis  as  to  abuses  in  the  program.  Then 
you  have  the  problem  of  Urban  Renewal 
which  in  many  cases  wipes  out  a  sprawling 
slum  to  replace  it  with  a  high-rise  slum. 

The  most  celebrated  case  of  this  type  is 
right  here  In  St.  Louis — Prultt  Igoe.  Now  the 
Federal  Government  has  decided  to  blow-up 
part  of  this  publicly  subsidized  development 
and  try  to  rebuild  around  it.  Yet,  once  again, 
money  is  being  poured  into  the  area  with  no 
real  long-range  plan  for  improving  the 
situation  except  new  subsidized  housing.  No 
plan  is  conceived  to  cure  the  disease. 

It  Is  difficult  for  most  people  to  break  loose 
from  old  concepts  and  traditional  view- 
points. I,  for  one,  am  a  strong  believer  in 
traditional  American  values  and  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Individual. 

However,  I  do  feel  that  the  traditional 
concept  of  the  "city"  may.  Indeed,  be  out- 
moded. Most  people  view  the  city  and  any 
program  to  assist  the  city  in  the  traditional 
manner — a  downtown  business  sector  sur- 
rounded by  houses  and  apartments  with  few 
commercial  areas  for  daily  shopping.  Here 
in  St.  Louis  this  is  largely  the  pattern  of 
development.  Some  areas  of  South  St.  Louis, 
however,  have  good  commercial  areas  avail- 
able to  the  community  residents. 

But  does  this  traditional  view  of  the  city 
have  to  restrict  our  thinking?  Maybe  the 
traditional  city  ought  to  be  replaced  with  a 
modem  concept  which  would  create  a  suburb 
out  of  the  present-day  deteriorating  city. 

Shopping  centers  and  Industrial  parks  act 
Uke  magnets  in  the  suburl>s.  Housing  and 
employment  is  generated  around  such  areas. 
Why  not  create  such  area  communities 
within  the  city  limits  of  St.  Louis? 

The  need  surely  exists  to  service  the  peo- 
ple of  St.  Louis  with  easily  accessible  shop- 
ping areas.  Similarly,  potential  labor  is  also 
available  here  In  St.  Louis.  The  creation  of 
Jobs  creates  buying  power  and  thus  St.  Louis 
could  well  halt  its  present  downhill  slide  into 
oblivion  and  begin  to  rebuild  a  new  St.  Louis. 
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Such  "suburbanization"  of  St.  Louis  would 
alter  the  present  image  of  our  city.  The 
image  of  impending  doom  could  be  replaced 
with  a  new,  exciting  image  of  a  dty  on  the 
go.  Employment  opportunities  would  open 
up  and  Investment  opportunities  would 
naturally  go  hand  in  hand. 

Such  a  suburbanization  program  could  be 
accomplished  largely  without  the  Federal 
Government  pouring  biUions  of  new  dollars 
Into  the  city. 

A  few  things  which  could  be  done  and 
need  to  be  done  to  shore  xip  the  decay  in  our 
cities  and  to  begin  building  a  community 
which  will  service  the  needs  of  the  people  are 
as  follows: 

(1)  Government,  business,  and  labor  must 
work  together  to  btiUd  the  necessary  "climate 
for  Investment." 

(2)  Good  street  lighting  is  necessary  as  is 
the  continuation  of  and  the  expansion  of  our 
police  forces.  Street  crimes  mxist  be  reduced 
to  the  lowest  possible  number. 

(3)  Existing,  though  abandoned,  structures 
could  be  used  to  house  people,  as  Industrial 
buUdlngs  or  commercial  establishments,  and 
possibly  as  correctional  institutions.  In  too 
many  cases,  I  believe,  perfectly  sound  struc- 
tures are  abandoned  and  torn  down  which 
could  be  used  In  a  constructive  fashion. 

(4)  The  court  systems  in  our  cities  must  be 
modernized  and  possibly  decentralized  in 
order  to  deal  quickly  and  fairly  with  those 
persons  faced  with  civil  or  criminal  proceed- 
ings. 

(5)  The  restrictive  biiilding  codes  and 
home  Improvement  permit  issuing  should  be 
modernized  and.  In  some  cases,  eliminated. 

(6)  The  taxing  poUcles  of  the  city  and  state 
governments  must  be  revamped  in  order  to 
encourage,  not  discourage,  business  invest- 
ment. 

(7)  The  private  sector  should  realize  that 
the  city  can  once  again  become  a  place  of 
prosperity.  We  must  decide  to  cure  the  dis- 
ease and  not  simply  treat  symptoms. 

(8)  The  private  sector  needs  to  organize  a 
"United  Front"  to  include  all  sectors  of 
society  which  would  encourage  the  present 
city  administrations  to  implement  the  im- 
provements outlined  herein. 

(9)  The  private  sector  needs  to  develop  its 
own  plans  for  developing  the  inner-city — 
housing  developments,  shopping  centers, 
business  plants,  better  use  of  Industrial 
faculties.  Job  training  programs,  etc.  Many 
such  plans  exist  today. 

(10)  We  must  stop  visualizing  central  cities 
In  the  traditional  manner  and  begin  to  real- 
ize that  the  purpose  of  cities  is  to  serve  the 
people  and  businesses  which  reside  therein 
and  to  encourage  new  people  and  bulsnesses 
to  move  in.  Consequently,  the  suburbaniza- 
tion of  the  city  may  be  an  answer. 

(11)  We  should  encourage  evening  use  of 
school  biUldlngs  in  the  area  for  classes  on 
family  budgeting;  home  Improvement,  basic 
home  repair,  home  and  apartment  selection, 
and.  If  necessary,  personal  protection. 

No  more  wUd  schemes  are  needed  that  call 
for  "more  public  money."  No  more  "social 
sobbing"  is  needed  by  those  who  publicly 
decry  the  decay  of  our  cities  but  do  little 
to  alleviate  the  problem.  No  more  attacks 
are  needed  by  some  members  of  the  news 
media  on  the  private  sector  for  supposedly 
falling  to  meet  the  problem. 

It  Is  time  to  face  up  to  the  problem  and 
to  understand  that  each  of  us  has  not  only 
a  social  responsibility  to  our  community  but 
a  responsibility  to  our  firm  and  to  our  stock- 
holders to  go  after  profits.  Profits  are  await- 
ing the  private  sector  in  our  cities  if  we 
work  to  develop  an  "Investment  environ- 
ment" which  can  redevelop  and  rebuild  the 
cities. 

Ijadies  and  Gentlemen,  we  must  all  com- 
bine our  imaginations,  our  expertise,  our  re- 
sources, and  our  profit-mmded  desire  to  re- 
structure the  foundations  of  our  cities  and 
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er«»t«  a  viable,  successful  and  livable 
munlty. 

Our  forefathers  built  a  Nation  out  of  a 
wUdemeea.  We  should  be  able  to  build  a 


livable  and  proOtable  community  out  of 

liOUlS. 


COMMENT  ON  THE  BERRIGAN 
BROTHERS 


it. 


HON.  F.  EDWARD  H£BERT 

or    LOinSIANA 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OP   REPRESENTATIVl  3 

Wednesday.  April  19.  1972 
Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  1 1- 
serting  in  the  Record  today  an  arti(  le 
by  Father  Dan  Lyons  from  Twin  Cirae, 
the  National  Catholic  Press,  which  d  s- 
cusses  an  appearance  of  one  of  the  B  r- 
rigan  brothers  before  the  Pordham  U:  il- 
versity  Law  School. 

I  found  the  article  particularly  int*  r- 
esting  because  it  brings  out  several  s  i- 
niflcant  points  never,  to  my  knowledi  e. 
mentioned  by  the  newspapers  that  giire 
so  much  space  to  the  activities  and  ide  is 
of  the  Berrigan  brothers.  These  poir  ts 
are: 

Although  the  Berrigans  are  Jesul  s, 
they  do  not  reflect  the  views  of  oth  Jr 
Jesuits. 

Why  is  no  attention  given  to  the  opi  i- 
ions  of  their  fellow  Jesuits  on  Vietna  a. 
particularly  those  who  have  been  to  Vi«  t- 
nam — or  who  live  and  work  in  Vletnai  i? 
The  brothers  Berrigan  have  had  iS 
much  publicity  in  the  national  media  bis 
all  the  other  56,000  U.S.  priests  coii- 
bined. 

Why  is  the  Catholic  clergy  in  Vietn*n 
not  given  an  opportunity  for  public  co  n- 
ment  in  our  news  media  in  answer  to 
the  things  the  Berrigans  are  saying' 

South  Vietnam  has  a  large  Catht  lie 
population.  What  happens  to  them  a  id 
to  the  church  if  the  North  Vietnami  se 
and  the  Vletcong  take  over  in  Soi  th 
Vietnam,  as  the  Berrigans  apparen  ;ly 
wish? 

Why  is  it  that  the  Berrigans  and  th  sir 
followers,  who  profess  great  moral  sci  u- 
ples,  never  express  any  Christian  sjn  n- 
pathy  for  the  thousands  of  irmocent  :i- 
vilians  murdered  by  the  Vietcong  aid 
the  North  Vietnamese? 

Why  is  a  war  of  defense  against  a  m  li- 
tary  invasion  from  another  sovereign 
state  now  considered  immoral? 

Why  would  the  tyranny  and  horrorf  of 
North  Vietnamese  and  Vietcong  c*m 
munism  suddenly  become  any  mora  ac- 
ceptable to  these  self-righteous  fanatics 
than    the    same    sort    of    totalitarian 
tyranny  which  Hitler  attempted  td  im 
pose  upon  Europe  in  World  War  n 
The  article  follows: 

Father  Dan  Bemucan's  P»st  Talk 
(By  Father  Dan  Lyons) 
There  were  mixed  feelings  among  the 
dtence  as  Father  Dan  Berrigan.  S.J..  gavetils 
flnct  public  address  at  Fordham  Unlver  Ity 
Law  School  since  his  release  from  prison  for 
burning  draft  records.  Most  of  the  audle  ice 
consisted  of  students  In   hearty  agreemjent 
with  his  talk. 
It  Is  fair  to  say  the  talk  appealed  mbch 
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more  to  emotion  than  to  reason.  On  several 
occasions  In  the  past,  students  have  pro- 
posed that  I  debate  with  him,  but  he  has 
always  been  unwilling  to  debate.  I  have  de- 
bated his  brother,  Father  Phil  Berrigan, 
SJ..  at  Purdue,  Notre  Dame,  and  elaawbore. 
Father  Dan's  talk  consisted  of  reading  his 
poems,  making  a  few  remarks,  and  answering 
questions.  In  his  Introduction  he  referred  to 
"other  poets  and  other  revolutionaries,  like 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh."  Much  of  his  time  was  spent 
In  condemning  Boyd  Douglas,  the  fellow  con- 
vict who  turned  out  to  be  an  informer.  His 
attack  on  Douglas  was  extremely  low  level, 
accusing  him  of  being  psychologically  un- 
t>alanced. 

IN8CCT8 

Apart  from  Douglas,  he  spoke  highly  of 
all  those  In  prison.  Tet  hU  charity  did  not 
extend  to  thoee  who  work  there.  They  are 
"Insects."  Police  and  prison  guards  are  the 
bad  guys,  while  convicted  muggers,  rapists, 
thieves  and  murderers  are  the  noble  ones. 
"No  one  should  be  kept  In  prison  against  his 
will,"  he  said.  Except  wardens? 

"Angela"  drew  bis  repeated  respect  and 
veneration.  One  wonders  how  much  he  knows 
about  the  Angela  Davis  case.  Or  bow  much 
he  knows  about  issues  such  as  Puerto  Rico. 
Yet  when  a  questioner  asked  whether  Puerto 
Rico  should  become  Independent  of  the 
United  States,  his  Immediate  reply  was:  "The 
sooner  the  better." 

NO   SOLUTION 

When  asked  whether  our  government  was 
worse  than  Hitler's  was.  he  had  no  comment. 
When  asked  If  he  had  an  alternate  system  to 
ours,  he  replied:  "Yes.  In  Jail."  He  Is  a  pro- 
fessional protester,  with  no  positive  solution 
to  offer.  His  stock  in  trade  U  a  very  vague 
dissent.  When  asked  if  he  had  any  plans,  his 
answer  was  that  he  had  not  thought  about 
It.  "Have  you  any  suggestions?"  he  asked  the 
questioner. 

He  was  asked  If  the  trial  Involving  his 
brother  and  six  others  In  Harrlaburg,  Pa.,  was 
a  total  fabrication.  He  answered  Immediately: 
"Yes.  Sure.  It  was  truly  a  kangaroo  scene. 
It  Is  to  prevent  free  qpeech.  If  you  In  the 
audience  have  not  thought  these  thoughts 
and  spoken  these  words,  you  ought  to  be 
ashamed."  There  was  no  mention  of  the 
bomb  charges:  no  denial  of  a  plot  to  kidnap 
Henry  Kissinger.  He  does  not  deal  with 
facts. 

FathM-  Berrigan  and  his  brother  have  had 
as  much  publicity  In  the  national  media  as 
all  other  66.000  U.S.  priests  combined.  Maga- 
zines like  Time  and  Newsweek  go  out  of  their 
way  to  play  up  anything  they  do  or  say. 
Yet  their  main  theme,  the  Vietnam  war.  Is  a 
subject  on  which  they  know  very  little. 

CONrEREES  DISAGREE 

Father  Dan  did  not  bother  to  discuss  that 
obviously  complicated  subject.  Yet  he  keeps 
referring  to  It.  But  as  Father  Arrupe.  General 
of  the  Jesuits,  has  remarked.  Father  Dan's 
views  do  not  agree  with  thoee  of  his  fellow 
Jesuits  m  Vietnam. 

Could  It  be  that  bishops,  priests  and  laity 
In  Vietnam;  could  It  be  that  the  experts 
on  Vietnam  In  this  country,  know  facts  that 
the  Berrigans  do  not  know?  Bishop  Hoang 
Van  Doan.  of  the  Diocese  of  Qul-Nhon.  In 
South  Vietnam,  reported  In  a  recent  Inter- 
view that  "those  who  blame  the  Vietnam 
war  on  the  Saigon  and  Washington  govern- 
ments are  not  well-informed."  A  war  of  de- 
fense "Is  not  immoral,"  Insisted  the  bishop, 
adding  that  the  Church  has  been  almost  en- 
tirely wiped  out  in  North  Vietnam. 
EXPERTS    onrrEB 

Priests  like  Father  Raymond  de  Jaegher 
of  Twin  Circle's  editorial  board,  and  Father 
Patrick  O'Connor,  who  has  written  for  Twin 
Circle,  are  much  better  Informed  than  the 
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Berrlgaos  on  Vietnam,  as  each  of  them  lived 
In  Vietnam  for  10  years.  Their  views  are  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  the  Berrigans. 

"Gradual  strangulation  of  the  Church  Is 
the  evident  objective  of  Hanoi,"  both  priests 
Insist:  "It  would  be  the  goal  of  Hanoi  in 
South  Vietnam."  Marxism  U  the  only  "re- 
ligion" taught  in  the  schools  In  the  North, 
they  pointed  out.  "The  government  there  Is 
simply  an  agency  of  the  Commtinlst  party." 

What  Hanoi  wants  to  do  In  South  Viet- 
nam, It  also  wants  to  do  In  Laos,  Cambodia, 
ThaUand  and  elsewhere.  The  reasons  the 
Berrigans  and  their  followers  are  so  reluc- 
tant to  discuss  the  subject  Is  that  they  have 
no  answer  to  these  very  serious  problems. 
With  them  the  Vietnam  war  Is  simply  an 
excuse  for  attacking  our  government.  They 
feign  sympathy  for  the  few  children  bombed 
In  Hanoi,  but  not  for  the  thousands  killed 
or  wounded  by  the  Viet  Cong. 


OP   CONCERN 

As  for  concern  toward  the  people  In  South 
Vietnam,  the  Berrigans  and  their  followers 
seem  bereft  of  any.  They  are  warriors  with- 
out a  cause,  full  of  discontent  and  confusion. 

Father  Greeley  was  not  far  off  when  he 
called  Father  Dan  "a  self-righteous  fanatic." 
His  likeable  maimer  and  feigned  modesty 
fall  to  conceal  his  attitude  of  Inspired  moral 
superiority. 


MADISON-MAYODAN  COMMUNITY 
COMMENDED 


HON.  RICHARDSON  PREYER 

or  NORTH   CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  19.  1972 

Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  shortage  of  physicians  in 
small  towns  has  been  one  of  the  most 
serious  problems  in  delivering  good  med- 
ical care  to  all  of  the  people  of  America. 
The  Madison-Mayodan  community 
should  be  commended  for  their  inno- 
vative effort  in  this  area. 

An    article    from    the    Messenger    of 
March  23.  1972,  follows: 
CoMMUNrrr   Ahead  op  Most  m  Planning 
POR  Phtsicians 

A  group  of  Mayodan  and  Madison  citizens 
met  Monday  night  with  Dr.  Donald  Hayes 
of  the  Bowman  Oray  School  of  Medicine  and 
Richard  Parks  of  Raleigh  to  discuss  ways  and 
means  of  getting  doctors  to  come  Into  the 
area  to  establish  practices.  Mr.  Parks  Is  a 
member  of  the  state  Committee  on  Com- 
munity Health  Assistance. 

Present  were  six  members  of  the  Madison 
Medical  Facility  Authority  and  three  from 
a  newly  appointed  committee  In  Mayodan 
named  to  find  the  town  an  additional  doctor. 

No  new  revelations  on  the  secret  of  find- 
ing doctors  for  small  towns  came  out  of  the 
meeting,  but  after  some  fact-finding  discus- 
sion, guidelines  were  established  on  how  best 
to  proceed. 

After  hearing  what  the  Madison  group  had 
done  to  date  and  the  plan  it  has  set  up.  both 
Parks  and  Dr.  Hayes  agreed  that  the  com- 
munity was  far  ahead  of  most  communities 
In  Its  plan  of  action.  Carlyle  Lewis,  speaking 
for  the  Madison  grovip,  described  plans  for 
first  obtaining  doctors  with  a  $40,000  guar- 
antee for  the  first  year,  and  later  erecting  a 
medical  facility. 

Members  of  both  committees  pointed  out 

that  the  two  doctors  In  Madison  and  one  In 

Mayodan  were  anxious  to  have  more  doctors 

In  the  area. 

Dr.  Hayes  said,  when  It  was  pointed  out 
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that  around  20,000  people  are  served  by  local 
doctors,  "Ideally  you  need  26  doctors  to  give 
people  the  best  medical  care.  I'd  puU  out  aU 
stops  to  get  more  doctors.  You're  not  going 
to  get  too  many." 

Lewis  said.  "If  we  get  a  prospect  we're 
going  to  get  on  a  plane  and  go  see  him. 
We're  not  going  to  wait  around  writing  let- 
ters back  and  forth." 

Answering  a  question  as  to  whether  med- 
ical schools  encouraged  doctors  to  go  Into 
general  family  practice.  Dr.  Hayes  said,  "I 
can  honestly  say  at  Bowman  Gray  we  are 
now  seriously  working  on  it.  In  the  past  we 
gave  only  llp-servloe  to  the  Idea."  He  also 
agreed  that  there  was  a  smaU  upsurge  of 
Interest  In  general  practice  among  young 
medical  students. 

One  type  of  help  for  doctors  now  practic- 
ing In  the  area  described  by  Dr.  Hayes  U  a 
program  which  has  been  developed  to  supply 
trained  physician  assistants  and  nurse- 
practltloners,  certified  to  work  with  estab- 
lished doctors.  He  described  the  type  of 
training  program  required  and  said  In  com- 
munities where  they  were  working  with  doc- 
tors It  was  foTind  that  their  services  freed 
doctors  so  that  they  became  60  per  cent  more 
productive. 


THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE  IN- 
TERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION  OP 
Y'S  MEN'S  CLUB 


HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 


OP  icickican 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RFJ»RESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  19.  1972 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  IntematlonAl  Association  of  Y'S 
Men's  Clubfi.  a  service  organization  which 
works  through  the  YMCA,  Is  observing  Its 
50th  anniversary  this  year. 

Y'S  Men's  Clubs  serve  communities 
here  In  America  and  throughout  the 
world,  striving  constantly  to  improve 
mankind's  lot  and  engaging  In  various 
civic  betterment  projects. 

In  the  knowledge  that  Y's  Men's  Clubs 
are  dedicated  to  service  and  to  worldwide 
brotherhood.  I  think  it  Is  appropriate 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  join 
in  paying  tribute  to  them.  To  that  end, 
I  include  certain  Y's  Men's  Club  golden 
anniversary  material  at  this  point  in  the 

Record: 

Procla  mation 

To  all  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come  or 

may  concern : 
Wltnesseth : 

Whereas,  The  International  Association  of 
Y's  Men's  (Subs,  Inc.,  was  founded  In  1922 
In  the  State  of  Ohio,  United  SUtes  of  Amer- 
ica, and 

Whereas,  this  Service  Organisation  Is  now 
operational  In  48  countries  of  the  world 
as  the  service  arm  of  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association,  and 

Whereas,  the  celebration  and  commemora- 
tion of  fifty  (60)  years  of  such  service  di- 
rected to  the  betterment  of  mankind  and 
the  advancement  of  worldwide  brotherhood 
by  Y's  Men's  International  Is  worthy  of 
note  and  acclaim  by  all  who  profess  aUe- 
glance  to  those  concepts. 

Now,  therefore.  It  Is  publicly  recognized 
and  acknowledged  that  the  International 
Association  of  Y's  Men  Clubs  be,  and  It  here- 
by is,  congratulated  on  the  attainment  of 
Its  Fiftieth  Anniversary  in  1972,  and  further, 
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that  it  be.  and  It  hereby  la.  appUuded  for 
Its  contributions  mads  by  T's  Men  and  Y's 
Menettes  to  the  improvement  of  the  quality 
of  life  In  the  world,  and  finally,  that  It  be, 
and  it  hereby  Is,  encouraged  to  renew  and 
rededicate  Its  efforte  In  even  greater  measure 
In  the  years  to  come. 

Y's  Men  To  CEXxBasTB  60th  Amnivxrsabt 

The  &Oth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  International  Association  of  Y's  Men's 
Clubs  Is  being  observed  during  the  year  of 
1972  throughout  the  world. 

The  Tolymca  Club,  organized  In  1920  by 
Paul  W.  Alexander,  a  young  attorney,  was  the 
forertumer  of  the  Y's  Men's  Clubs.  The  Idea 
of  a  Service  Club  working  through  the  YMCA 
spread  from  Toledo  throughout  nearby  CMilo 
cities  and  In  1922  resulted  In  the  organlEa- 
tlon  of  the  International  Association  of  Y's 
Men's  Clubs  In  the  first  International  Con- 
vention at  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey.  Seven- 
teen Clubs  from  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada formed  this  Association  and  Charter 
Number  One  was  granted  to  the  Toledo  Y's 
Iiien's  Club.  Paul  Alexander  was  the  First 
President.  In  1924,  the  first  "overseas  club" 
was  chartered  in  SHanghal,  China.  By  1930 
there  were  160  clubs  and  1940,  250  clubs. 
The  most  recent  tabulation  accounts  for  832 
Clubs  with  over  20,000  active  members  In 
48  coxmtrles  around  the  world.  In  addition 
to  the  Y's  Men  members,  their  wives  have 
membership  In  the  Y's  Menettes  Clubs,  and 
they  too,  serve  the  local  YMCA's. 

Although  the  Y's  Men's  Clubs  are  desig- 
nated as  the  Service  Clubs  of  and  for  the 
YMCA's,  they  do  serve  the  communities  at 
large  In  various  phases  and  projects. 

Diirlng  the  year  of  1972,  January  1  through 
December  31.  the  International  Association 
of  Y's  Men  Clubs  Is  celebrating  Its  60th  An- 
niversary and  relating  promotions  and  activi- 
ties to  the  theme  ".  .  .  fifty  and  forward  .  .  ." 
The  past,  present  and  futvuw  Is  being  taken 
Into  account  and  combined  not  only  to  let 
the  membership  at  large  be  aware  ot  the  60th 
year,  but  to  let  communities  become  aware 
of  thrir  Y's  Men's  Clubs.  Y's  Men  serve  lo- 
cally, on  a  regional  level  and  IntemaUonal- 
ly,  through  the  YMCA. 

Y's  B4en  have  many  goals,  projects,  activi- 
ties and  services.  On  the  major  service  level, 
with  local  chairmen,  regional  and  Interna- 
tional service  directors  coordinating  the  serv- 
ices, Y's  Men  work  with  Youth,  Young  Adults, 
provide  YMCA  Membership  service,  offer 
scholarships  for  Y-careers  and  have  a  World 
Outlook  service.  A  current  project  that  has  a 
meaningful  goal,  "Golden  OK>ortunlty  for 
Leadership  Development,"  Is  a  special  thrust 
for  their  Golden  Anniversary. 

The  International  Headquarters  of  the  Y's 
Men's  organization  Is  located  In  Oak  Brook, 
Illinois,  U.S.A.  with  Gerald  L.  Heyl  serving 
as  Its  Secretary  General.  A  second  office  Is 
located  In  the  World  YMCA  Headquarters  in 
Geneva,  Switzerland  with  Ingvar  Wallln,  As- 
sociate Secretary  General  heading  the  staff. 

In  July  1972,  24th  through  28th,  the  Y's 
Men's  International  Convention  will  be  held 
at  Athens,  Ohio,  on  the  campus  of  Ohio  Uni- 
versity. The  theme  of  the  Convention  will 
also  relate  to  the  ".  .  .  fifty  sad  forward  .  .  ." 
slogan,  of  the  &Oth  year. 

Throu^out  the  years,  the  IntemaU<wial 
Presidents  have  been  from  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  However,  the  current  President, 
whose  term  began  September  1,  1971  and 
win  continue  until  August  31, 1972,  Is  Poul  H. 
Jorgensen  of  Frederlcla,  Denmark.  The  Presl- 
dent-Elect,  who  will  assume  the  office  of 
President  In  September,  1972,  Is  Rev.  Heinz 
Orabla  of  San  Diego,  California. 

The  motto,  since  the  International  Assocla- 
tlOTi  began  In  1922,  has  been  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be:  "To  Acknowledge  the  Duty  that 
Accompanies  Every  Right." 
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REMARKS  OF  DONALD  F.  SIMPSON 
AT  THE  DEDICATION  OF  THE 
WOODLAWN  CENTER  IN  LOOANS- 
PORT.  IND. 


HON.  ELWOOD  HILUS 

OP  nraiANA 
IN  THE   HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  19.  1972 

Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  April  9 
I  had  the  privilege  of  attending  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  Woodlawn  Center  in  Lo- 
gansport.  Cass  County,  Ind. 

The  purpose  of  this  greatly  improved 
and  enlarged  center  is  for  the  training, 
rehabilitation,  and  comprehensive  serv- 
ice to  retarded  children. 

The  speaker  at  this  dedicatory  cere- 
mony was  Mr.  Donald  P.  Simpson, 
regional  commissioner  of  the  Social  and 
Rehabilitation  Service  at  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  in 
Chicago.  I  would  like  to  place  a  copy  of 
his  remarks  In  the  Congrkssional  Rec- 
ord so  that  all  of  my  colleagues  may  have 
the  advantage  of  gaining  the  informa- 
tion which  he  made  available  to  us  at 
this  dedication. 
ITie  remarks  follow: 
Presentation  by  Donald  P.  Simpson 
It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  here  today  to 
share  In  the  dedication  of  the  Woodlawn 
Center.  I  am  ht^j  to  salute  the  many  peo- 
ple who  have  worked  very  hard  and  with 
great  commitment  to  make  this  Center  pos- 
sible. The  dedication  today  marks  a  major 
milestone  In  the  development  of  a  co«iy>re- 
henslve  service  program  for  retarded  and 
developmentaUy  disabled  individuals  In  Cass 
County.  We  particularly  salute  the  leader- 
ship and  work  of  the  Cass  County  Council 
for  Mental  Retardation  In  this  effort.  The 
building  we  are  here  to  officially  open  ex- 
emplifies the  cooperation  and  mvolvement  of 
both  public  and  private,  federal,  state  and 
local  efforts  which  the  OouncU  pulled  to- 
gether. 

The  opening  of  this  Center  will  enable  the 
Association  for  Retarded  Children  to  offer 
a  comprehensive  program  providing  services 
to  preschool  children,  severely  retarded 
school-age  children,  post-school  vocational 
training,  a  sheltered  workshop,  adtilt  activ- 
ities, speech,  hecu-lng  and  language  develop- 
ment services,  and  a  summer  day  camp. 

Youi  accomplishments  In  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  mentally  retarded  deserve  the 
recognition  and  appreciation  of  the  entire 
community.  Retardation  and  dev^opment 
dlsabUlty  generally  are  both  individual  and 
community  problems.  The  Impact  of  rehabili- 
tation on  the  community  Is  made  clear  when 
one  recognizes  that  96%  of  the  retarded  re- 
main In  the  community  living  at  home  with 
their  families.  The  need  for  community  serv- 
ices such  as  the  ones  which  will  be  provided 
through  this  facility  cannot  be  overesti- 
mated. 

We  have  not  alwajrs  viewed  retardation  and 
developmental  disabilities  from  a  rational 
and  compassionate  i>olnt  of  view.  More  often 
theee  handicaps  have  been  looked  upon  with 
varying  degrees  of  scorn,  pity,  protectlvenees. 
fear  and  neglect.  Today,  In  the  United 
States,  we  have  accepted  the  fact  that  there 
are  many  mlUlons  of  Individuals  who  are 
mentally  retarded  and  for  whom  we  must 
provide  services  which  will  enable  each  to 
achieve  his  optimal  capacity  for  independ- 
ent living. 

In  1963,  Congress  enacted  the  first  major 
federal  legislation  for  q>eclfic  assistance  to 
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tb«  mentally  retarded.  Since  that  time.  tUrre 
has  been  a  concerted  effort  to  Initiate  %ew 
approaches  among  parents,  community  lad- 
ers  and  professionals  In  working  with  fthe 
retarded.  Advances  have  been  madei  in 
diagnosing  difficulties,  treating  dIsabllUles. 
training  minds,  shaping  behavior,  cultivating 
potential  for  rewarding  individual  and  a>m- 
munlty  activity,  and  counseling  and  assisting 
families.  It  Is  not  sufficient  to  provide  isobted 
services  for  the  retarded  child  or  adult  but 
a  program  of  services  ntust  be  devel  >ped 
which  Is  aimed  at  Integrating  the  dev  lop- 
mentally  disabled  Into  the  life  of  the  -  mn- 
munlty.  The  Woodlawn  Center  does  thli 

The  most  neglected  retarded  are  5-35 
year  old  Individuals.  In  the  age  groups  I  flaw 
IS,  we  are  beginning  to  see  the  benefl  s  of 
more  extensive  activity  In  early  dlagnosh  and 
Intervention. 

The  Improvements  in  the  care  of  prem  ture 
Infants,  the  widespread  availability  ant  use 
of  antibiotics,  and  the  early  access  to  pro- 
grams for  developmental  stimulation  ar  t  re- 
ducing the  numbers  of  severely  handlca  >ped 
young  children  each  year.  But  there  is  lom- 
paratlvely  little  comparable  progress  fo  the 
15-25  age  group.  These  latter  need  far  nore 
comprehensive  services.  All  communlt  re- 
sources need  to  be  brought  to  bear  in  he  ping 
them.  This  means  we  should  use  the 
munlty's  schools.  Its  job  training  andl  em- 
ployment services.  Its  recreational  and  (cul- 
tural facilities,  and  all  other  commvtnity 
resources  that  can  aid  In  moving  these  peo- 
ple to  as  Independent  and  satisfying  a  lile  as 
possible.  The  Woodlawn  Center  Is  a  flne  ex- 
pression   of    this    concept. 

We  need  to  examine  the  relation  of  de  irel- 
opment  disabilities  to  poverty.  Research  has 
shown  that  there  is  a  clear  connection  be- 
tween retardation  and  Infant  diet  as  we  I  as 
the  nutritional  quality  of  the  diet  of  mot  lers 
during  pregnancy.  Numerous  studies  :  ave 
shown  that  among  the  poor  there  are  ^ery 
serious  problems  of  malnutrition.  Also^  the 
laclc  of  cognitive  and  emotional  stimuli  tlon 
In  infancy  and  early  childhood,  whlc  i  is 
highly  prevalent  among  the  poor,  can  sevsely 
Impair  emotional  and  Intellectual  groi  th. 
It  Is  particularly  Important  that  we  re<  og- 
nlze  the  poeslblltty  of  preventing  retai  na- 
tion through  programs  designed  to  Imp:  ove 
the  nutritional  and  health  status  of  low  In- 
come populations.  In  need  of  special  atl  en- 
tlon  are  medical  and  social  measures  8u»  as 
parent  and  child  health,  family  plani  Ing, 
nutrition,  parent  education,  and  early  cl  Ud- 
bood  development  programs  which  told 
pron^se  of  reducing  the  Incidence  and 
severity  of  retardation  In  high-risk  po^  »rty 
areas. 

Community,  public  and  private  ager  cles 
working  with  the  mentally  retarded  e  lUst 
move  swiftly  to  assure  that  those  retaided 
who  reside  In  low  Income  nelghborhoodaare 
afforded  the  same  remedial  services  as  tlose 
who  live  In  more  affluent  areas.  The  n(  Bds 
of  the  retarded,  regardless  of  economic  sta  us, 
must  be  recognized  and  Included  in  pi  ms 
for  community  comprehensive  service  ]  ro- 
grams  now  being  developed.  The  retarded  am 
often  are  still  isolated  from  these  comi  lu- 
nlty  services,  or  the  services  are  too  fi  ig- 
mented  to  be  effective. 

We  must  enlargte  the  role  of  the  natl<Bi'B 
schools  In  the  diagnosis,  prevention,  nd 
treatment  of  mental  retardation.  The  schc  ils 
need  to  become  more  sensitive  to  the  co  a- 
plex  problems  of  the  developmentally  ti  s- 
abled.  They  need  to  Increase  and  lmpr<  re 
special  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  retarded  a  id 
slow  learners.  Evidence  now  indicates  tt  ftt 
many  children  lose  developmental  potent  al 
during  their  school  years  because  special  pi  a- 
grams  are  not  available.  The  school  enviro  i- 
ment  should  contribute  more  to  intellecttfU. 
social  and  emotional  growth  of  disabled 
dren  as  well  as  foster  attitudes  of  acceptaitce 
and  tolerance  among  non-disabled  childnn. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  goal  of  all  programs  and  services  for 
the  mentally  retarded  is  that  tbe  disabled 
individual  receive  the  help  be  needs  at  tbe 
time  and  place  be  needs  it.  To  achieve  this 
goal  all  mental  retardation  program  planners 
and  providers  must  coordinate  and  expand 
their  efforts. 

We  need  to  strengthen  the  linkages  among 
services  for  disabled  individuals  at  the  com- 
munity State  and  Federal  levels.  Tbe  old 
belief  that  human  problems  can  be  solved 
If  only  enough  money  and  services  are  pro- 
vided Is  not  enough.  Experience  has  shown 
there  seldom  Is  enough  money,  at  least  partly 
because  our  interest  in  helping  the  disabled 
as  well  as  other  vulnerable  individuals  has 
resulted  in  a  wasteful  and  confusing  prolif- 
eration of  Isolated  aervices.  These  services 
urgently  need  to  be  brought  together  to 
facilitate  their  use  by  those  who  need  them 
and  to  put  an  end  to  waste  and  duplication 
on  the  one  hand  while  great  gaps  In  service 
needs  continue  to  exist  on  the  other. 

The  Developmental  Disabilities  Act,  a  1970 
amendment  to  the  Mental  Retardation  Facili- 
ties and  Community  Health  Centers  Con- 
struction Act  of  1963,  is  a  major  contribu- 
tion toward  the  development  of  coordinated 
conununlty  based  services  for  the  develop- 
mentally  disabled.  The  legislation  authorizes 
grants  to  States  to  assist  in  tbe  provision 
of  services  and  tbe  construction  of  specially 
designed  public  or  other  non-profit  facilities. 
These  facilities  house  programs  for  the 
diagnosis,  treatment,  education,  training  or 
personal  care  of  the  mentally  retarded,  in- 
cluding sheltered  workshops  which  are  part 
of  facilities  providing  comprehensive  services. 

The  program  is  administered  in  Indiana  by 
the  State  Department  of  Mental  Health.  The 
State  Developmental  Disabilities  Planning 
and  Advisory  Council  sets  the  direction,  de- 
velopment and  growth  of  the  program.  The 
Council  membership  includes  representa- 
tives of  the  principal  State  agencies  and 
non-governmental  organizations  and  groups 
concerned  with  services  for  the  develop- 
mentally  disabled  and  representatives  of  con- 
sumers of  service.  At  least  one-third  of  the 
representatives  must  be  consumers  of  serv- 
ices for  the  developmentally  disabled. 

Funds  under  tbe  Developmental  Disabili- 
ties Program  can  support  a  wide  range  of 
activities,  depending  upon  tbe  needs  and 
priorities  of  the  State  and  tbe  community. 
Speclflcadly,  funds  may  be  used: 

To  develop  and  Implement  comprehensive 
plans  to  meet  the  current  and  future  needs 
for  services; 

To  assist  public  or  private  non-profit 
agencies  in  tbe  construction  of  facilities  for 
the  provision  of  services: 

For  direct  provision  of  services.  Including 
costs  of  operation,  staffing  and  maintenance 
of  facilities; 

For  State  or  local  planning,  administra- 
tion or  technical  assistance  relating  to  serv- 
ices and  facilities; 

For  training  of  specialized  personnel;  and 

For  research  or  demonstrations  related  to 
new  or  Improved  techniques  for  the  pro- 
vision of  services  to  the  developmentally 
disabled. 

The  act  allows  for  a  compresensive  defini- 
tion of  what  kinds  of  services  are  needed  as 
part  of  a  program  of  services  for  the  develop- 
mentally  disabled.  Services  for  which  funds 
are  available  Include:  diagnosis,  evaluation, 
treatment,  personal  care,  day  care,  domicili- 
ary care,  special  living  arrangements,  train- 
ing, education,  sheltered  employment,  recre- 
ation, counseling  of  the  disabled  Indlvldiial 
and  his  family,  protective  and  other  social 
and  soclo-legal  services,  information  and 
referral,  follow-along  aervices  and  transpor- 
tation. 

The  Developmental  Disabilities  program  Is 
having  a  widespread  Impact  on  community 
efforts  to  meet  the  needs  of  tbe  retarded. 
Public  and  voluntary  agencies  are  already 
demonstrating  increased  Interest  in  the  pro- 
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vision  of  serrices,  and  community  leaders 
and  professional  personnel  are  combining 
their  efforts  to  stimulate  the  sponsorship  of 
needed  facilities  and  services,  E>esplte  accom- 
plishments of  communities  like  Logansport. 
there  is  still  an  enonnous  need  for  addi- 
tional services  and  facilities  to  serve  the 
ntentally  retarded.  State  plans  developed  un- 
der the  Develc^mental  Disabilities  program 
have  Indicated  the  need  for  services  for  over 
a  million  retarded  individuals  not  now  re- 
ceiving services. 

I  think  that  the  decade  of  the  seventies 
win  be  one  in  which  decisive  progress  will 
be  made  in  reducing  retardation  and  its 
causes  and  in  designing  improved  programs 
to  treat  those  who  are  retarded.  Exciting  re- 
search is  underway  in  many  fields.  Impor- 
tant progress  is  being  made  in  our  under- 
standing of  the  causes  and  effects  of  retar- 
dation. Research  in  the  bio-medical  and  be- 
havioral sciences  has  already  uncovered  new 
knowledge  about  the  causes  and  prevention 
of  retardation.  As  stated  earlier,  it  now  seems 
possible  that  at  least  one  major  cause  of  re- 
tardation can  be  dramatically  diminished  by 
assuring  all  Americans  of  a  nutritionally  ade- 
quate diet.  Research  also  indicates  that  tbe 
effects  of  retardation  that  cannot  be  pre- 
vented can  be  greatly  reduced  in  many  cases 
through  education  and  training  programs 
begun  in  early  childhood.  These  discoveries 
must  now  be  translated  Into  practical  pro- 
grams with  adequate  service  delivery  sys- 
tems in  every  community.  You  may  take 
pride  in  the  fact  that  the  program  developed 
and  operating  here  in  Cass  County  is  in  the 
vanguard  of  future  community  planning  and 
development  of  services  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded. 

The  purpose  of  all  our  efforts  to  help  the 
retarded  Is  to  enhance  the  human  qualities 
and  abilities  of  a  person  throughout  his 
lifetime. 

This  involves  assistance  In  every  appropri- 
ate way  to  enable  the  retarded  person  to  en- 
joy as  Independent  and  meaningful  a  life  as 
possible.  It  requires  tbe  disabled  person  and 
his  family  to  be  fully  Included  In  all  human 
and  community  relationships.  In  this  way  tbe 
disabled  person  will  find  acceptance,  respect, 
affection  and  a  rewarding  life.  This  is  his 
due  as  It  Is  of  all  others  in  our  society. 


WHITEWASH  OP  JUSTICE 


HON.  MORGAN  F.  MURPHY 

or  ILLINOIB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  19,  1972 

Mr-  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
newspapers  across  the  country  carried  a 
story  concerning  the  sentencing  of  a 
French  ofiBcial  to  5  years  in  prison  for 
attempting  to  smuggle  $12  million  worth 
of  heroin  into  the  United  States. 

I  would  like  to  comment  on  this  action, 
Mr.  Speaker,  because  I  feel  it  is  exactly 
this  type  of  flagrant  abuse  of  law  and 
order  which  encourages  others  to  engage 
in  heroin  smuggling. 

The  accused.  Mr.  Roger  Delouette, 
received  not  only  the  minimtmi  sentence 
but  also  praise  from  a  U.S.  attorney  and 
a  Pederal  judge  for  cooperating  in  the  in- 
vestigation that  followed  his  arrest.  I 
find  it  truly  deplorable  that  praise  would 
be  heaped  upon  a  man  whose  intent  was 
to  make  money  by  selling  misery  to  thou- 
sands of  Americans. 

It  may  be  noteworthy  that  Mr.  De- 
louette cooperated  with  officials,  but  it 
should    be    remembered    that    he    was 
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caught  and  his  motivation  for  coopera- 
tion was  not  the  generosity  of  his  heart 
or  a  mending  of  his  ways  but  rather  the 
realization  that  he  would  receive  a  light- 
er sentence  if  he  confessed. 

That  to  me  is  in  no  way  a  praiseworthy 
act.  It  is  rather  a  signpost  to  others  who 
engage  in  illegal  smuggling  that  if  they 
are  caught  they  can  make  a  deal  with 
officials  for  a  reduced  sentence. 

And  how  then  do  we  tell  those  who 
complain  of  our  judicial  system  that  it  is 
fair  to  sentence  someone  to  20  years  in 
jail  for  possession  of  an  ounce  of  mari- 
huana and  give  only  5  years  to  a  man 
who  possessed  96  pounds  of  deadly 
heroin? 

From  Delouette's  statement  it  is  ap- 
parent that  other  French  Oovemment 
officials  have  been  involved  in  heroin 
smuggling  and  by  all  means  they  should 
be  tracked  down  and  apprehended.  But 
Delouette's  involvement  cannot  be 
diminished  nor  overlooked  and  his 
punishment  should  fit  the  crime.  People 
have  been  clamoring  for  tougher  en- 
forcement of  laws  against  pushers  and 
smugglers  and  when  the  chance  arose, 
it  was  not  taken. 

It  should  be  further  added  that  of  that 
S-year  sentence,  Delouette  has  already 
served  1  year  because  he  has  been  in- 
carcerated that  long  during  his  trial. 
While  this  may  be  normal  procedure  if 
the  accused  cooperates,  it  still  seems  like 
a  whitewash  of  justice. 

Delouette  makes  it  appear  that  he 
was  the  victim  of  some  sort  of  con- 
spiracy by  higher  French  officials  who 
offered  him  $50,000  to  smuggle  the  heroin 
into  the  United  States  and  then  aban- 
doned him  after  he  was  caught.  And 
what  of  the  people  who  would  end  up 
victims  of  the  heroin  he  was  trying  to 
smuggle?  Should  we  not  have  some  sym- 
pathy for  them?  Should  we  tell  them  yes, 
we  are  sorry  but  the  man  who  tried  to 
make  their  lives  more  miserable  will  only 
spend  about  3  years  in  Jail?  If  we  are 
ever  going  to  end  addiction  we  must  first 
stop  the  smuggling  into  the  coxmtry  and 
we  will  never  do  that  by  handing  out 
childish  slaps  on  the  hand  as  Mr.  De- 
louette received. 


THE  MARINE  MAMMAL  PROTEC- 
TION ACT— ALASKANS  EXPRESS 
THEIR  OPINIONS 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

OF    ALABKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  19.  1972 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know,  the  Marine  Mammsd  Protection 
Act  (H.R.  10420)  recently  passed  the 
House,  and  is  now  imder  consideration  in 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee.  As  I 
explained  in  some  detail  at  the  time  of 
the  vote.  I  supported  the  objectives  of 
this  legislation  wholeheartedly,  but  could 
not,  in  conscience,  vote  for  the  bill  as 
amended  by  the  moratorium  provision 
which  deprives  Alaskan  Natives  of  so 
much  of  their  livelihood. 
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Since  the  bill  has  been  acted  upon  by 
the  House,  with  the  very  late  addition  of 
the  moratoriiun  which  totally  altered 
the  character  of  the  legislation.  Alaskans 
have  sent  a  great  many  communications 
to  me.  I  am  inserting  many  of  these  com- 
munications here  because  I  believe  that 
all  Members  will  be  interested  to  know 
some  of  the  additional  facts  of  this  mat- 
ter, and  because  I  b^eve  the  views  of 
these  people  must  have  the  widest  possi- 
ble exposure. 

On  May  12,  1972,  the  Senate  subcom- 
mittee working  on  this  measure  will  hold 
hearings  in  Alaska,  chaired  by  Senator 
Ernest  Hollings.  Many  of  the  people 
who  wrote  these  letters  will  have  a 
chance  to  testify.  I  hope  you  will  all  find 
these  letters,  reports,  and  expressions  of 
opinion  to  be  of  interest.  As  you  can  see, 
the  letters  come  from  Alaska  Natives,  en- 
vironmental groups,  local  government 
imits,  and  a  wide  range  of  interests.  I  ap- 
preciate the  opportunity  to  make  these 
many  communications  available. 
Cook  Inlet  Native  Assocution, 
Anchorage,  Alaska.  March  23. 1972. 
Subject:   CINA  position  of  House  blU  10420 

known  as  the  Dingle  bill. 
Hon.  Nick  Beoich, 
Congressman   for  Alaska,  Longworth   House 

Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Bbgich:  Enclosed  for 
your  information  Is  a  copy  of  the  Cook  Inlet 
Native  Association  position  on  House  Bill 
10420.  We  further  feel  that  thU  bUl  is  in 
direct  violation  of  the  Land  Claims  Settle- 
ment Act  92nd  Congress  1st  Session  Report 
No.  92-581.  Sec.  2(c)  (O) . 

The  political  Issue  at  hand  wUl  definitely 
affect  a  large  segment  of  our  Native  popu- 
lation. It  would  most  likely,  If  passed  as  is, 
create  a  tremendous  Welfare  iMX>blem  to  tbe 
State  and  Federal  governments.  The  Dingle 
BlU  would  Intercept  the  life  line  of  our 
Native  artists,  trappers  and  whale  fishermen 
who  use  these  by-products  not  only  for  food 
and  clothing  but  for  their  sole  means  of 
family  support. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Robert  W.  Rude, 

President. 

The  members  of  tbe  Alaska  Rural  Devel- 
opment Council,  being  representative  of  the 
federal  and  state  agencies  and  organizations 
concerned  with  Improvement  of  the  condi- 
tions of  rxu^l  life  in  Alaska,  are  opposed  to 
pewage  of  House  Bill  10420,  in  its  present 
form,  and  any  similar  totally-restrictive  bills 
in  the  Senate  regarding  protection  of  marine 
mammals.  Our  primary  opposition  is  to  Sec- 
tion 107(a)(3):  that  such  taking  of  marine 
mammals  for  subsistence  piupoees  by  Indian, 
Aleut,  or  Eskimo  peoples  "Is  not  done  for  pur- 
poees  of  direct  or  indirect  commercial  sale." 

First,  we  feel  that  this  bill,  which  wlU 
have  a  major  Impact  on  a  large  part  of  the 
population  of  Alaska,  should  at  least  be  sub- 
ject to  public  bearings  In  rural  and  metro- 
politan areas  of  Alaska  before  being  con- 
sidered. Second,  if  this  bill  becomes  law,  it 
immediately  destroys  tbe  Native  arts  and 
crafts  cottage-Industry  as  it  i4>parently  pre- 
cludes tbe  sales  of  any  parts  of  the  sea  mam- 
mals, or  any  items  made  from  the  tanned 
skins,  or  objects  of  art  carved  from  the  tusks 
or  teeth.  The  ctiltures  of  these  coastal  Na- 
tive peoples  are  firmly  based  on  tbe  fuU 
utilization  of  the  sea  mammals.  To  impose 
the  dominant  societies'  cultural  norm  of 
waste  of  a  valuable  resource  is  not  only 
counter  to  their  cultural  beUefs,  but  is  also 
contrary  to  present  U.S.  policy  on  waste  pol- 
lution. 

In  addition,  this  arts  and  crafts  trade  is. 
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in  many  villages,  a  major  source  of  cash  in- 
come for  the  village.  Contrary  to  popular 
opinion,  passage  of  the  Alaska  Native  Claims 
Settlement  Act  will  not  scrive  tbe  financial 
problems  of  these  people  for  the  near  future. 
There,  is  no  money  available  to  tbe  Native 
people  from  this  Act  for  the  first  two  years, 
and  total  disbursements  of  cash  over  tbe  first 
five  years  are  estimated  at  $560  per  person. 
The  lands  allotted  under  this  Act  have  value 
only  for  subsistence  use  for  a  long  time  to 
come,  as  it  has  been  estimated  that  it  will 
take  about  25  years  to  complete  tbe  survey- 
ing on  tbe  40  million  acres  at  tbe  present 
level  of  fxindlng.  So  it  can  be  seen,  that  to 
destroy  this  Native  arts  and  crafts  Industry 
by  legislative  fiat  is  to  condemn  these  peo- 
ples to  a  poverty  and  welfare  existence  with- 
in an  Inflated  cash  economy.  We.  therefore, 
strongly  urge  the  Marine  Mammals  Bill  not 
be  considered  for  passage  until  public  bear- 
ings are  held  in  Alaska,  and  until  the  bill  is 
amended  to  allow  the  continuance  of  the  Na- 
tive arts  and  crafts  Industry. 


Alaska  Native  Brotherhood,  Inc., 

Juneau,  Alaska.  April  3, 1972. 
Congressman  Nick  Becich, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Longioorth  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Nick  :  The  Alaska  Native  Brotherhood 
Executive  Committee  in  their  executive  ses- 
sions on  March  26-26,  1972  in  Junean  unani- 
mously passed  a  motion  to  go  on  record  op- 
posing H.R.  .#10420 — "Bill  to  protect  marine 
mammals."  This  legislation  is  presently  in 
Senator  Hollings  Committee. 

Some  of  our  reasons  fcr  exposing  tbe  legis- 
lation are:  90%  of  Alaskan  Native  arts  and 
crafts  products  depend  upon  the  use  of 
marine  mammals  tor  their  production;  arts 
and  crafts  Income  la  the  only  source  of  cash 
income  for  approximately  10,000  Native  Alas- 
kans; arts  and  crafts  income  Is  part  of  the 
cash  Income  of  approximately  30,000  Alaskan 
Natives. 

If  ocean  mammals  cannot  be  used  com- 
mercially in  arts  and  crafts  activities,  sup- 
plemental income  of  pec^le  In  90%  of  Alas- 
kan Native  villages  will  be  affected.  Accord- 
ing to  reports  we  have  in  regard  to  this  legis- 
lation It  appears  as  though  the  Senate 
will  act  on  It  sometime  aftM'  the  middle  of 
April  and  before  the  middle  of  May. 

In  closing,  the  Alaska  Native  Brotherhood 
is  strongly  opposed  to  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion. Anything  you  can  do  would  be  deeply 
appreciated.  An  early  reply  would  be  appre- 
ciated. 

Yours  in  Brotherhood. 

Carl  C.  Nelson, 
Grand  Secretary. 


Village  or  Savoonca, 
Savoonga,  Alaska,  March  26, 1972. 
Hon.  Nick  Bkcich, 
Representative  from  Alaska, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  We,  Uie  people  of  Savoonga,  be- 
lieve that  the  passage  of  tbe  prc^osed  bill 
prohibiting  the  commercial  taking  and  usage 
of  sea  mammals  will  do  us  a  grave  injustice. 
Our  village's  economy  is  based  on  hunting 
and  tr^plng.  We  are  a  coastal  village  where 
we  depend  on  sea  mammals. 

We  eat  tbe  sea  mammals  we  take.  We  can- 
not eat  tbe  skins,  ivory,  or  all  the  blubber 
of  the  sea  mammals  we  catch.  If  the  prc^osed 
bill  Is  passed  we  will  have  to  throw  away 
the  greater  portion  of  the  above  items.  We 
now  use  the  skins.  Ivory,  and  blubber  of 
tbe  sea  >ryamma.\K  to  supplement  our  inade- 
quate Incomes.  The  Incomes  of  most  of  us  In 
the  village  are  well  below  the  poverty  level. 
Our  problem  is  coupled  by  the  high  prices 
we  have  to  pay  for  the  store  bought  goods. 
For  examine,  we  cannot  afford  to  buy  fresh 
milk,  and  even  eggs  sell  for  $1.20  a  doeen. 
The  price  of  goods  does  not  reflect  a  large 
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profit  for  the  storea.  The  goods  cost  the  stores 
almost  as  much. 

Not  only  wUl  the  proposed  bill  seriously 
affect  our  economy,  it  will  also  deal  a  dev- 
astating blow  to  oxir  culture.  If  we  are 
not  able  to  sell  our  iTory.  the  art  of  Ivory 
wUl  falter.  Without  a  market,  people  wUl  be 
dissuaded  to  carve.  A  strong  cvQtural  Identifi- 
cation Is  necessary  for  persons  who  suffer 
great  emotional  stresses  from  the  conver- 
gence of  a  dominant  culture %nd  a  less  doml- 
nent  culture.  Ivory  carving  Is  an  Integral  part 
of  our  culture,  thus,  very  important  In  main- 
taining our  pride  as  Individuals  and  as  a 
people. 

We  desperately  need  your  hrtp  In  Introduc- 
ing a  clause  in  the  bill  that  would  allow 
the  commercial  usage  of  the  skins.  Ivory, 
and  blubber  of  sea  mammals  taken  for  sub- 
slstance. 

Believe  us. 

Tours  very  truly, 

LIST    or   BICNATXTBES 

Shirley   Roohok,   Clyde   Roohok,   Louisa 
Pungowlcz,  Ruby  Roohok.  Laura  Pun- 
gowlcz.   Joseph   M.   Pungowlcz,   Mcsesj 
Pungowlcz,  Betty  WonglttUln,  BernlceJ 
WonglttUln.  and  Elmer  WonglttUln. 

Reginald  WonglttUln,  Floyd  Klngeekuk 
Maynard  Kaur.  Bryan  Kookok.  Sr. 
David  Sepplh,  Mary  Sepplh,  Loll 
Sepplh.  Herman  Ooolle.  and  Clarenot 
Waylugl. 

Thomas  Alowa.  Joel  Klngeekuk.  Bradle: 
Oologuger.  Gabriel  Gologuger,  Clarlo 
Oulozegen.  John  F.  Kulowlcz.  Alice  P 
Kulowlcz.  Albert  Kulowzl.  and  Br>-o 
Mlklabook. 

Vlckl      Mlklahook,      Clara      MIklahook 
Raymond  K.  Toolln.  Elizabeth  ToolK 
Elton    Kulowlcz.    Herbert    Klyuklool , 
Hallle   Klluklook,  Marrls  Toolln,   an  1 
Gertrude  TooUe. 

Carl  Pelowook.  Earl  Tumbloo.  Ina  Se;  ■ 
pelu,  Beverly  Innurgan,  Daisy  Klyui  ■ 
look,  Fred  Okonollngh,  Annie  Wongll  ■ 
tUln.  Sally  Noongwook,  and  Nelso  x 
Alowa. 

Ray  Oologergen,  Patrick  Gologergei  , 
Emerson  Kogassogon.  Ronald,  Klnge«  ■ 
kuck,  Walter  WonglttUln,  Jacob  Sup  ■ 
pUln,  Kermlt  Klngeekuk.  Candy  Pen 
oyak.  Dorothy  WagUcz,  and  Mar  : 
Miklohook. 

Jothan  Sepplll.  Roland  Alowl.  Edwar  I 
Gologenyen.  OUbert  Pelowook,  Vemo  i 
Wazluzl,  Sr.,  Melvln  Seppllu,  Gordo  i 
Iga,  Michael  Klyukhook,  Anthon  ' 
Pelowook.  and  Cecil  Suppllu. 

Chester  Noonguard.  Harrison  Mlkahool 
Sam  Pengowlcz,  Abner  Galoger^,  Alex 
ander  Akeya,  Denny  Akeya,  Prankli 
Klznkook,  Lydla  Akeya.  and  Dorca 
Akeya. 

Calvin  Akeya.  Calvin  Akeya.  Sr..  LU 
Akeya.  Timothy  Alowa.  Agatha  Mol 
lujcz,  Jackson  Molujcz,  Sr.,  Agnes  In 
mlngan,  Liewls  Immlngan,  Dick  Im 
mlngan,  Sr.,  MerrlU  Arroyzah,  an 
Madeline  Kane. 

Bobby    Kawa,    Sr.,    Elsie    Kana,    Danel 
Kava,     Elvln     Hoongwook     JeanetM 
Hoonwook,    Cecilia   Hoonwook,    Henri 
HoonRWOok,  and  Chrldlne  Alowa. 


Alaska  Chapter.  SteasA  Club, 

Anchorage,  Alaska. 
Hon.  Nick  Bkcich, 
House  of  Repreaentativet, 
Washington,  D.C.  , 

Dasa  CONOBESSMAN  Begich:  The  Alaski 
Chapter  of  the  Sierra  Club  shares  the  mo 
tlves  oT  those  conservationists  who  are  fight' 
Ing  to  protect  Alaska's  sea  mammals.  We  an 
especially  eager  for  laws  which  will  protect 
endangered  ^leclee. 

However,  we  feel  that  those  who  support  i 
total  ban  on  the  killing  of  sea  mammali 
need  to  be  better  Informed  on  the  sltuatloi 
In  Alaska.  According  to  the  1070  Census,  tb 
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»w<«*n  family  Income  of  Ancboracs's  out- 
lying area  (over  95%  white)  is  914.537  per 
year.  On  the  other  hand,  median  family  cash 
Income  for  the  Eskimo  coastal  district  of 
Wade-Hampton  Is  $3370  per  year.  Eskimos 
depend  on  seal,  walrus  and  whale  meat  for 
subsistence.  Taking  away  this  meat  would 
be  like  taking  away  the  white  man's  cow. 

For  thousands  of  years.  In  addition  to  the 
meat,  Eskimos  have  depended  upon  the  skins 
Of  these  animals  for  clothes  and  on  the 
ivory  for  tools.  A  small  but  stUl  significant 
part  of  their  limited  cash  Income  today  de- 
rives from  the  arts  and  crafts  Items  made 
from  these  resources. 

The  Alaska  Chapter  of  the  Sierra  Club 
supports  what  Eskimo  hunters  themselves 
would  very  much  like  to  have:  comprehen- 
sive scientific  studies  relating  to  the  relative 
numbers  of  sea  mammals  remaining.  We  sup- 
port a  moratorium  on  any  future  large-scale 
commercial  sea-mammal  hunting  pending 
completion  of  these  studies. 

The  Alaska  Chapter  Is  also  concerned  about 
what  wUl  happen  to  the  North  Pacific  Fur 
Seal  Commission  agreements  If  a  bUl  banning 
sea  mammal  killing  passes.  Would  sea  mam- 
mal killing  on  the  high  seas  Increase? 

We  feel  certain  that  In  your  environmental 
concern,  which  we  share,  you  wUl  support 
substitute  bUls  which  wUl  protect  sea  mam- 
mals without  Imposing  the  greatest  economic 
hardship  on  the  poorest  segment  ol  the 
Alaskan  population. 
Tours  truly, 

Ctnthla  Wxntwobth, 
Alaska  Chapter,  Sierra  Club. 

Alaska  Consxbvation  Socutt, 

College,  Alaska,  AprU  1, 1972. 
Hon.  Nick  Bxoich, 

U.S.    House   of   Representatives,    Longworth 
House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

DsAB  CoNCBxssMAN  BzGicH :  Thank  you 
very  much  for  your  letter  to  Bob  Weeden 
and  myself  requesting  our  opinion  as  to  the 
Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act  which  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives  March  0,  1072. 
As  you  can  see  from  the  attached  letter  from 
Dr.  Weeden  to  various  national  conserva- 
tion organizations,  and  the  attached  copy 
of  a  telegram  sent  to  Senators  Oravel, 
Stevens  and  Holllngs,  the  Society  generally 
supports  your  position  as  stated  In  testimony 
before  the  House. 

Of  course,  we  support  rigid  controls  on  the 
unnecessary  killing  of  any  wUd  animal,  ma- 
rine or  terrestrial.  This  particular  legisla- 
tion, however,  was  ^parently  generated  by 
emotion,  not  fact.  As  Dr.  Weeden  ably  points 
out,  few.  If  any,  of  the  animals  brought 
under  control  by  this  legislation  are  serious- 
ly, directly,  threatened  as  a  result  of  man's 
harvest.  Thus  the  legislation  will  have  little 
effect  on  these  populations,  except  In  the 
case  of  the  northern  fur  seal,  whose  popula- 
tion dynamics  are  dependent  upon  the  c\u- 
rent  rate  of  harvest.  If  the  harvest  of  this 
seal  is  stopped,  the  results  may  be  serious 
Indeed. 

The  only  real  effect  of  this  legislation 
would  be  to  remove  the  currently  effective 
management  plan  of  the  State  of  Alaska,  and 
replace  It  with  an  untried  system  adminis- 
tered by  the  Federal  bureaucracy,  and  to 
eliminate  the  small  subsistence  of  Alaskan 
Natives  that  depend  upon  these  animals  for 
raw  materials.  Both  of  these  effects  are  im- 
deslrable  and  totally  unnecessary. 

In  addition  It  Is  unfortunate  and  disgrace- 
ful that  Congressman  Dlngell  felt  that 
Alaska's  Natives  have  abrogated  their  tradi- 
tional small  takes  of  these  animals  in  the 
light  of  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement 
Act.  I  am  sure  that  he  was  uninformed  as 
to  the  Alaskan  Native  situation,  and  I  am 
sure  that  you  have  corrected  this  unfortun- 
ate misunderstanding. 

I  hope  that  this  letter  and  the  enclosures 
help  to  answer  your  questions  as  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Alaska  Conservation  Society  In 
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regards  to  this  legislation.  Thank  you  for 
this  opportunity  to  share  our  (pinions  with 
you. 

Sincerely, 

EaNST  W.  MTTXLLCa, 

President. 

Dnxvxuitt  or  Aumxa, 
College,  Alaska,  March  27.  1972. 
Dkab  Sib:  I  am  deeply  concerned  about 
marine  mammals  legislation  now  before  Con- 
gress. Intended  to  afford  protection  to  the 
dismaying  number  of  marine  bomlotheims 
that  are  In  serious  danger  from  overexplolta- 
tlon,  unintentional  klUlng.  and  oceanic  pol- 
lution, the  majority  of  the  bills  have  un- 
intentionally overlooked  two  basic  facts. 
First,  some  marine  mammal  species  or  re- 
gional populations  are  large,  vigorous,  grow- 
ing, or  already  at  the  upper  limit  of  their 
food  resources.  Second,  these  same  species  or 
populations  provide  sustenance  to  several 
thousand  Aleut  and  Eskimo  Americans,  whose 
annual  harvests  for  food,  clothing,  or  articles 
of  commerce  in  no  way  threaten  the  species 
In  question. 

It  would  be  a  serious  mistake  for  conserva- 
tionists to  mislead  the  public  into  thinking 
all  marine  m^mm*i«  would  become  more 
abundant  if  we  only  stop  hunting  them.  It 
would  be  criminal  to  legislate  an  ancient  and 
ecologically  balanced  native  culture  out  of 
existence,  forcing  these  people  to  leave  their 
traditional  homes  or  go  on  welfare,  or  both. 
A  few  brief  examples  will  show  what  I 
mean.  I  have  enclosed  other  back-up  mate- 
rial from  respected  biologists  to  give  the  de- 
tails and  provide  you  with  the  facts  you  need 
In  your  educative  efforts. 

The  Pacific  walrus  was  declining  due  to 
excessive  hunting  In  the  last  half  of  the  10th 
century  and  the  first  two  or  three  decades 
of  this  century.  For  at  least  twenty  years, 
however,  walrus  peculations  have  been  In- 
creasing. There  are  at  least  100,000  walrus  In 
the  Bering  Sea  now,  and  the  herd  shows  a  net 
gain  each  year.  Simultaneously,  Alaskan 
Eskimos  are  harvesting  walrus  for  food,  boat 
coverings,  clothing,  and  Ivory.  Though  more 
walrus  are  being  lost  after  being  ahot  than 
anyone  likes,  the  total  klU  (retrieved  and 
lost)  Is  stiu  less  than  the  annual  Increment 
to  the  herd.  The  State's  management  pro- 
gram, based  on  exceptionally  good  research 
and  surveys.  Incorporates  both  regulatory 
and  educational  aspects;  It  Is  a  solid,  suc- 
cessful program. 

Sea  otters  are  another  case  In  point.  The 
State's  management  work  Involves  complete 
protection  of  otters  from  private  hunting 
or  trapping;  an  exploratory  harvest  by  state 
personnel  in  areas  where  sea  otter  popula- 
tions are  existing  on  second-rate  foods  be- 
cause preferred  species  have  been  reduced 
by  the  otters  themselves;  and  substantial 
re-stocklng  programs  to  hasten  the  reoolonl- 
zatlon  of  former  sea  otter  range  from  Oregon 
north  to  the  Prlbllofs.  There  are  lots  of  sea 
otter  In  southwestern  Alaska — at  least  40-50,- 
000.  Federal  legislation  to  "protect"  the  otter 
Is  not  only  unnecessiu^.  It  Is  an  Infringement 
on  Alaska's  responsibility,  since  these  ani- 
mals spend  practically  all  their  time  In  state- 
owned  Inshore  areas. 

Northern  fur  sales  have  also  thrived  un- 
der biological  management,  there  being 
about  one  and  one-half  million  of  them 
scattered  over  the  entire  North  Pacific  In 
winter,  and  concentrated  on  the  rookeries 
of  the  Pribllofs  In  summer.  There  were  close 
to  four  million  fur  seals  In  1048.  The  de- 
cline over  the  past  two  decades  may  well 
have  resulted  from  the  Increasing  esqilolta- 
tlon  of  Bering  Sea  and  North  Pacific  fish 
stocks  by  Japan,  Korea.  Russia,  and  other 
nations.  In  any  case,  the  current  harvest 
program  Is  not  limiting  fur  seal  numbers. 
If  we  were  to  stop  harveetlng  the  seals,  their 
populations  would  not  Increase.  The  seals 
would  simply  show  an  Increased  natural 
mortality  from  malnutrition  or  disease. 
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I  feel  no  compulsion  to  maintain  the 
fur  seal  commerce  for  Its  own  sake.  If  peo- 
ple wish  to  stop  buying  fur  seal  coats,  that 
Is  fine  with  me.  I  am  only  saying  that  stop- 
ping the  harvest  wlU  not  Increase  the  Srbun- 
dance  of  the  seals.  We  should  also  recog- 
nize the  costs  of  such  action.  The  United 
States  would,  for  example,  have  to  pay  Japan 
and  Russia  an  amount  equivalent  to  the 
average  loss  of  revenue  following  oeasatlon 
of  harvesting.  The  Aleut  people  on  St.  Paul 
Island  would  absorb  the  main  costs:  they 
would  either  have  to  be  relocated  or  go  on 
dole.  (It  has  been  suggested  that  a  tourist 
Industry  could  provide  an  equivalent  sub- 
stitute economy  for  these  people,  but  tlie 
short-term  prospects  for  devtioplng  such  a 
trade  are  bleak.) 

Beluga  whales:  Belxigu,  or  white  whales, 
are  common  from  the  QMXt  of  Alaska  west- 
ward and  northward  to  the  Beaufort  Sea. 
Tbey  are  pelagic  In  winter  but  spend  sum- 
mers Inshore,  often  In  estuaries  and  river 
mouths  where  fish  (especially  salmon  smolts 
migrating  to  the  sea)  are  abundant.  Belugas 
are  taken  by  Eskimos  for  food  from  the  Kus- 
kokwlm  Delta  north  to  Barrow,  yielding 
some  aoo,000  pounds  of  beluga  meat  an- 
nually, plus  oU  for  cooking. 

Belugas  ooncentrate  In  large  numbers  In 
some  bays  In  summer,  and  apparently  can 
be  a  serious  competitor  with  conunerclal 
fishermen  for  salmon.  Any  legislation  for 
marine  mammal  protection  should  (Jlow  for 
a  continued  modest  harvest  by  people  who 
need  belugas  for  food,  and  for  oooaslonal 
popiUatlon  control  meas\u-es  (frightening 
or  klUIng  whales)  where  needed  to  protect 
fisheries.  The  State  of  Alaska  has  been  ex- 
tremely loatb  to  conduct  tAeee  contnd  pro- 
grams In  the  past  ten  years,  and  I  see  no 
reason  to  expect  a  ohange  In  this  cautious 
attitude  In  the  future. 

Polar  bears:  The  Department  of  Fish  and 
Game  has  conducted  a  management  pro- 
gram on  polar  bears  since  1900.  The  pro- 
gram has  Included  some  excellent  research,  a 
progressively  restrictive  set  of  harvest  regu- 
lations, and  a  valiant  but  nooe-too-effectlve 
enforcement  effort.  The  Department  has  pro- 
posed regulations  whlob  would  eliminate 
aircraft  hunting  for  polar  bears  after  the 
current  season,  and  ban  all  sale  of  polar 
bear  bides.  II  tliese  proposals  are  acted 
upon — and  my  guess  is  that  they  wlU — the 
harvest  of  bears  In  Alaska  will  decline  to 
one-fUth  or  so  of  Its  present  level  of  350-800 
per  year. 

Thus,  federal  legislation  la  not  needed  to 
protect  Alaskan  polar  bear  populations. 
However,  It  seems  clear  that  polar  bear  con- 
servation Is  more  and  more  an  International 
affair.  In  which  governments  at  the  na- 
tional level  must  have  full  power  to  negoti- 
ate with  each  other.  For  this  reason  I  view 
U.S.  federal  control  of  polar  bears  as  In- 
evitable and  deslrahle  from  the  political 
standpoint,  though  unnecessary  In  strict 
bkHoglcal  oonaervatlon  terms. 

I  urge  you  to  lend  your  support  to  legisla- 
tion that  will  take  vigorous  action  to  protect 
marine  mammals  that  need  protection,  that 
will  protect  aubsistenoe  cidturM  that  are 
ecologically  balanced  with  tlielr  marine 
mammal  reaourcea.  and  that  will  not  im- 
neoessartly  substitute  an  untested  federal 
effort  for  a  suoeessful  ongoing  state  conven- 
tion program. 

Sincerely  youn. 

ROBIST  B.   WXKDEN. 

Professor  of  Wildlife  Management. 

Ruaai.   AiancA  Cokmuirtt 

AcnoN  Pboobasc,  Imc, 
Anchorage,  Alaska,  March  23, 1972. 
Congressman    Nick    BniCR. 
House  of  Representatives,  Longworth  House 
Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dasa  CoKoaBmcAN  Beoicr:  Bnolosed  you 
win   find   the  foUovrlng  regarding  ttoe  aaa 
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mammal  legislation:  Letter  to  Senator  Hol- 
llngs, *R«801utlon  passed  by  the  Rural 
CAP  Board  of  Directors.  Report  by  Art  David- 
son, Editorial  from  the  Anchorage  "DaUy 
News". 

These  are  for  your  Information  and  study. 
If  there  is  any  way  that  we  can  be  of  fur- 
ther assistance  do  not  hesitate  to  call  or 
write. 

Sincerely. 

Nels  a.  Andebson,  Jb., 
Acting  Executive  Director. 

RuBAL  Alaska  CoicmnnrT 

Action  Progkam,  Inc., 
Anchorage,  Alaska,  March  23,  1972. 
Senator  Ernvst  Holungs, 
Chairman,  Senate  Subcommittee  oH  Oceans 
and  the  Atmosphere,  Senate  Office  Bldg., 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  Hollinos:  Many  Alaska  na- 
tives are  quite  concerned  about  the  Marine 
Mammal  Protection  BUI  that  has  recently 
passed  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. It  is  also  our  understanding  that 
this  bUl  is  before  the  Senate  and  action 
on  the  bUl  wUl  start  very  soon.  The  bUl  In 
Its  present  form  Is  felt  to  be  a  very  real 
threat  to  many  Alaska  natives'  livelihood 
and  traditional  way  of  life. 

If  traditional  subsistence  hunting  is  pro- 
hibited by  law,  Alaska  native  people  will  lose 
the  type  of  livelihood  they  have  used  for 
many,  many  generations.  There's  no  ques- 
tion In  my  mind  that  the  fate  of  our  Alaska 
native  people  wUl  be  seriously  affected  If 
they  cannot  pursue  the  type  of  life  style 
that  they  have  practiced  since  time  im- 
memorial. 

If  this  type  of  legislation  is  being  con- 
sldwed  for  Immediate  action  we  hope  that 
there  wlU  be  a  delay  that  wlU  allow  Alaska 
native  people  to  be  heard  so  that  their  views 
may  become  known  in  Washington,  D.C.  If 
no  time  is  allowed  for  the  people  directly 
affected  by  this  legislation,  then  amendments 
must  be  considered  that  would  aUow  Alaska 
natives  to  continue  harvesting  sea  mammals 
as  they  have  for  generations. 

I  have  enclosed  a  report  presented  to  me 
by  Mr.  Art  Davidson,  who  Is  a  member  of 
the  Friends  of  the  Earth.  This  report  In- 
dicates that  native  people  are  not  threaten- 
ing sea  mammals  with  extinction.  Mr.  David- 
son also  Indicated  that  the  Friends  of  the 
Earth  were  advocating  an  amendment  to 
the  Sea  Mammal  Protection  Bill  that  would 
allow  Alaska  natives  to  continue  their  tra- 
ditional use  of  sea  mammals.  Also  enclosed 
you  wUl  find  an  Anchorage  "Daily  News" 
editorial  of  Thursday,  March  33,  1973. 

There  Is  much  concern  about  this  bUl  In 
both  the  native  and  non-native  communities 
within  the  State  of  Alaska.  We  sincerely 
hope  that  you  wUl  very  carefuUy  consider 
our  request  for  hearings  to  be  held  in  the 
State  of  Alaska  so  that  the  Alaskan  native 
people  might  be  heard.  In  addition,  if  this 
bUI  must  go  through  without  any  hearings 
we  sincerely  request  that  an  amendment  be 
considered  that  would  aUow  Alaskan  natives 
to  continue  using  sea  mammals  in  their 
traditional  ways. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Nels  A.  Andebson,  Jr., 
Acting  Executive  Dtreetor. 

Ocean  Mammal  Lsoislation 
(By  Art  Davidson) 

I.  Native  use  of  sea  mammals  In  commer- 
cial arts  and  craft  activities — 

In  1087  the  wholaaale  value  of  arts  and 
craft  Items  to  native  araftamen  was  set  at 
$373,000  by  an  Bmst  &  Bmst  atudy  for  ANAC. 

In  1070  the  wholesale  value  of  arts  and 
craft  Items  to  native  craftsmen  was  set  at 
$500,000  in  a  study  by  Harold  Wolfe  for 
CEDC. 


•Resolution  to  foUow  at  a  latar  date. 
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00%  of  Alaska  native  arts  and  craft  prod- 
ucts depend  upon  the  use  ot  marine  mam- 
mals for  their  production — (Mike  Tilnrtffman, 
head  of  ArU  and  Craft  Dlvl8l(»i  at  CEDC) . 

Arts  and  craft  Income  is  the  only  source  of 
cash  Income  for  i^proxlmately  10,000  Alas- 
kan natives.  (Lindeman) 

Arts  and  craft  Income  is  part  of  the  cash 
Income  of  ^>proxlmately  30,000  Alaskan  na- 
tives. (Lindeman) 

If  ocean  »«»mm>i«  can  not  be  used  com- 
merclaUy  In  arts  and  craft  activities,  supple- 
mental Income  of  people  in  90%  of  Alaskan 
native  vlUages  will  be  affected.  (Lindeman) 

Wholesale  and  retail  value  of  native  arts 
and  craft  products  Is  $1,000,000  per  year. 
(Lindeman) 

n.  The  effects  of  native  arts  and  craft  In- 
dustry on  sea  mammal  populations — 

Statements  fnxn  testimony  of  Dr.  Law- 
rence Irving  and  Dr.  Peter  Morrison,  Direc- 
tors of  the  Institute  of  ArcUc  Biology,  and 
John  Bums,  marine  mnmmai  specialist  for 
the  Alaska  Department  of  Fish  and  Game, 
presented  by  David  M.  Hickok,  Director  of 
the  University  of  Alaska  Sea  Grant  program. 

(1)  "Eskimos  currently  harvest  fifteen  to 
twenty-five  bowhead  whales  annually  for 
consumption  as  food  and  In  the  process  the 
whaling  period  is  celebrated  in  deeply  signi- 
ficant cultural  traditions." 

(2)  "Land-breeding  harbor  seals  and  sea 
lions,  both  the  subject  of  former  federal 
predator  control  programs,  are  now  pro- 
tected by  seasons  and  limits.  Cor^nmclal 
harvest  of  these  species  is  regulated  on  a  day 
to  day  basis  by  biologists  at  various  harvest 
locations.  Both  species  are  abundant  and  re- 
gional harvest  levels  are  below  the  rate  ot 
natural  recruitment  to  the  populations." 

(3)  "We  believe  the  present  (fur  seal)  pro- 
gram Is  an  excellent  example  of  suooeasful 
and  Intensive  species  management,  baaed 
upon  the  appUcation  of  sound  biological  In- 
formation. Through  this  program  the  Prt- 
bllof  seal  has  Increased  from  approximately 
300,000  animals  In  the  early  lOOO's  to  its 
present  optimum  of  1.3  mUllon.  It  now  sus- 
tains an  average  annual  harvest  of  50,000 
seals." 

(4)  "'Hie  estimated  annual  harvest  of  all 
hair  seals  In  Alaska  is  about  25,000  to  30,- 
000  animals.  Approximately  half  of  these  are 
taken  by  Eskimos  and  used  for  food,  cloth- 
ing and  the  home  manufacture  of  articles 
for  sale  .  .  .  these  species  presently  appear 
to  have  stable  populations." 

(5)  "There  are  estimated  to  be  70,000  to 
110,000  walruses  at  this  time  and  the  popu- 
lation is  continuing  to  Increase." 

(6)  "If  the  marine  mammal  resoxirces  of 
Alaska  and  the  world  are  to  be  perpetuated, 
sound  resource  management  based  upon  sci- 
entific principles  should  not  be  rejected  In 
favor  of  all  uses  of  this  resource." 

(7)  "Surely,  when  the  populations  being 
harvested  are  not  endangered,  are  most  ap- 
propriately regulated  by  the  State  of  Alaaka, 
the  Congress  coiUd  not  possibly  consider 
taking  away  an  economic  self  sufficiency  Just 
encouraged  by  the  passage  of  the  Alaska  Na- 
tive Claims  Settlement  Act." 

*  Continuance  of  commercial  use  of  marine 
mammals  in  Alaskan  native  arts  and  craft 
production  is  supported  by  Friends  of  the 
Earth,  The  WUdemess  Society,  and  the  En- 
vironmental Policy  Center. 

(From  the  Anchorage  DaUy  Newa,  Mar.  33, 
1072] 

Amend  It 

The  marine  mammal  protection  bill  which 
recently  passurt  the  U.S.  Houae  and  now  Is 
before  the  Senate  is  weU-lnt«ntloned  and 
neoeosary  legislation.  But  It  poaes  a  direct 
economic  and  cultural  threat  to  Alaska's 
Natlvea. 

m  the  torn  tt  ytmad  tha  Bonaa,  Vbm  bUI 
would  pravant  Nattvaa  In  lilartra^  vlllafM 
from  oonvartlng  ocean  mammal  hides  and 
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Ivory  Into  clothing  and  carvings  and  selUni 
them. 

Precisely  what  that  would  mean  wa 
spelled  out  to  the  Senate  the  other  day  b; 
Sen.  Ted  Stevens  (he  and  Sen.  Mike  Grave 
are  cooperating  In  seeking  an  amendmen. 
to  the  bill ) . 

"These  bUls  wUl  protect  the  ocean  mam 
mals.  but  in  doing  so  will  exterminate  th 
culture  and  economy  of  the  Alaskan  Eskl 
mos."  Sen.  Stevens  said. 

"Many  Alaska  Natives,  particularly  Es 
kimos  along  the  coast,  depend  upon  ocea 
mammals  for  their  existence.  What  llttl 
cash  they  are  able  to  obtain  In  order  1 
have  even  a  marginal  existence  they  are  abl 
to  earn  only  through  the  sale  of  Nath 
crafts,  clothing  and  art  works.  These  actli 
Ities  are  vital  for  the  social  and  econond: 
welfare  of  the  Alaska  Native  people  ■  •  •  f 

"If  Congress  enacts  provisions  outlawllg 
all  but  subsistence  hunting  by  Alasktti 
Natives,  not  only  will  this  proud  group  i)f 
Americans  have  their  economic  llvellho  d 
stripped  from  them,  but  they  will  face  t  e 
certain  fate  of  cultural  extinction." 

Mr.  Stevens  pointed  out  to  his  coUeagi:  s 
that  benefits  from  the  Native  land  claii  b 
settlement  will  not  be  forthcoming  for  ,t 
least  two  years  and  even  then  the  land  al  1 
cash  "will  not  be  enough  to  compensa  9 
him  for  the  loss  of  his  occupation."  And  b  - 
yond  Jobs,  what  price  does  one  place  on  k 
culture? 

The  entirely  proper  objectives  of  t  e 
bill — protection  of  marine  mammals  froifi 
large-scale  commercial  abuse — can  be  oj- 
talned  and  Native  cultvire  protected  by  t  e 
simple  expedient  of  adopting  an  amen  - 
ment  such  as  the  one  proposed  by  Sf  i, 
Stevens,  which  would  allow  Natives  to  co  - 
tlnue  using  the  animals  In  traditional  wa;  i. 
It  Is  not.  after  all,  the  Natives  who  i  e 
threatening  these  animals  with  extlncth  i. 

But  the  bill  In  its  present  form  Is  a  d  s- 
tlnct  threat  to  the  Natives'  livelihood  a  d 
culture.  Congress  must  amend  It— or  fte 
Just  opprobrium  for  once  again  arbitral  ly 
and  capriciously  legislating  the  death 
tence  for  one  of  America's  first  cultur  ». 
Surely,  at  this  late  date,  we  are  beyond  th(  t. 


Anchorage.  Alaska, 

March  23, 1972 
Congressman  Nick  Becich, 
House  of  Representatives.  Longuoorth  Ho^  se 
OfUce  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 
Deak  Congressman  Pecich:  I  am  end  s- 
ing  a  letter  stating  the  position  that  the  i  a- 
chorage  Chapter  of  the  Isaac  Walton  Leaf  ae 
of  America  has  adopted  regarding  the  >  »- 
rine  Mammals  Bill  recently  passed  by  '  le 
House. 

We  would  appreciate  your  presenting  t  tls 
letter  of  position  to  the  appropriate  co  n- 
mlttee  if  and  when  a  Joint  Senate-House  con- 
ference committee  is  formed.  i 
Your  help  wUl  be  greatly  appreciated.  « 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  E.  WiLsor 

:  Isaac  Walton  LBAcm 

''  or  Amcuca, 

Anchorage  Chaptbi, 
Anchorage,  Alaska,  March  23,  t97i 
Re  Marine  MammaU  BUI 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
Committee  on  Natural  Resources 
Washington.  D.C. 

Oentlemem:  I  believe  that  Just  about 
eryone  is  aware  that  the  Isaac  Walton  Lea^e 
of  America  sUnds  100?{.  behind  good  co  i- 
servatlon  practices  In  all  fields,  not  Jt  it 
those  connected  with  fishing.  It  Is  with  tl  Is 
view  in  mind  that  the  Anchorage,  Alasl  », 
Chapter  of  the  League  respectfully  requei  m 
that  the  Marine  Mammals  Bill  now  befc  'e 
the  Senate  be  changed  or  modified  to  pern  It 
the  Alaaka  natives  to  continue  to  utilise  tl  Is 
natural  resource  In  the  manner  tbey  ba  'e 
for  years  past. 
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The  Alaskan  coastal  natives  do  not  have 
a  source  of  employment  that  is  In  any  way 
steady  or  dependable.  It  wUl  be  many,  many 
years.  If  ever,  before  the  villages  will  have 
regular  Industry  or  employment  due  to  their 
geographical  location. 

To  bring  their  annual  Income  up  to  the 
t2000-«2500  level  they  currently  average, 
these  people  have  sold  the  seal  skins.  Ivory 
carvings,  whale  baleen,  and  a  few  items  home 
manufactured  from  the  animal  skins  such 
as  mukluks  (boots)  and  parkas.  If  you  re- 
move the  right  for  these  people  to  continue 
to  earn  their  livelihood  through  the  pres- 
ently proposed  legislation,  you  place  them  in 
the  position  of  being  completely  dependent 
upon  SUte  and  Federal  agencies  for  hand- 
outs to  live  by.  A  nearly  100</r  welfare  sit- 
uation would  be  created  among  a  people  who 
want  to  be  self-sufficient. 

All  of  the  meat  obtained  by  a  native,  be  It 
from  whale,  seal  or  walrus.  Is  consumed  in 
the  village.  Walr\is  hides  are  used  to  make 
skin  boats,  which  they  still  use  extensively. 
Except  for  the  large  whale,  not  even  a  bone 
Is  left  after  the  dogs  are  fed.  To  ask  that  the 
native  not  sell  the  seal  hides  or  walrus  Ivory 
that  he  does  not  use  himself  Is  a  shameful 
waste  of  a  valuable  product.  To  take  away  his 
source  of  livelihood  Is  a  waste. 

SUtistlcally,  this  legislation  Is  detrimental 
to  the  proper  management  of  the  Alaskan 
mammals.  At  the  present  time,  there  are 
116.000  walrus  In  Alaskan  waters  with  an  an- 
nual Increase  averaging  6'~e.  The  yearly  kill 
by  natives  Is  3,000  with  sportsmen  taking  100. 
This  Is  fewer  than  desired  by  the  state  game 
biologists.  "Hie  seal  populations  and  the  be- 
luga whale  populations  are  also  increasing 
at  a  healthy  rate.  In  some  areas,  the  beluga 
whale  Is  becoming  a  distinct  danger  to  the 
salmon  stocks  because  of  their  great  niimber 
and  little  hunting  pressure.  The  large  whales 
such  as  the  sperm  or  blue  are  taken  only 
for  subsistence  by  tbe  natives  In  small 
numbers. 

To  increase  the  economy  of  the  villages, 
the  State  Department  of  Fish  and  Game 
would  like  to  see  an  Increased  kill  by  sports- 
men of  the  walrus.  Natives  are  the  only  ones 
who  can  adequately  guide  such  a  bimt,  and 
each  walrus  puts  up  to  $2000  into  tbe  village 
economy. 

The  Native  Land  Claims  settlement  may 
eventually  benefit  the  Individual  native,  but 
the  terms  of  the  settlement  place  this  bene- 
fit years  in  the  futxire.  They  need  to  live  now. 

The  Anchorage  Chapter  of  the  Izaak  Wal- 
ton League  of  America  strongly  urges  you  to 
consider  these  points  when  making  your  final 
decision. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Robert  E.  Woaon, 
Chairman.  Steering  Committee  on  Ma- 
rine Mammals. 

Nome,  Alaska, 

April  1.  1972. 
Hon.  Senator  Hollings, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Hollings:  Before  I  begin  X  would 
like  to  point  out  a  few  things  about  myself. 
I  am  forty  eight  years  old  full  hooded  eskimo 
from  Oambell  Saint  Lawrence  Island,  Alaska. 
Before  I  come  to  Nome  I  have  been  depend- 
ent on  the  natural  resources  only  like  hun- 
dreds of  others  all  over  the  state.  Never  have 
I  ask  for  help  from  government  even  tho  we 
sometimes  have  not  a  can  of  milk  for  our 
children.  The  esklmoe  all  over  the  state  Is 
still  doing  the  same  thing  nowadays. 

In  all  my  life  I  never  see  the  mammals 
dease  in  quantities  as  I  observe  this  everyday 
of  my  life.  Not  only  this  for  centuries  the 
people  of  Alaska  was  always  dependent  on 
these  nn'"'*'"  as  they  are  created  for  our  food 
and  living.  Very  small  amount  of  the  mam- 
mals is  killed  every  year  as  there  is  only 
one  season  to  hunt  these  mammals. 

We  frose  our  bands.  o\ur  feet,  even  lose  our 
Uves  Just  to  get  a  seal  skin  or  a  pair  of  tusks 
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Just  to  get  milk  or  shoes  for  our  children. 
We  hunted,  hungry  all  day  and  come  home 
without  anything,  very  disappointing  to  all 
hunters. 

And  now  there  Is  nothing  more  dls^t- 
pointing  than  this  bill  passed  by  the  house 
so  quickly.  To  me  this  bill  means  if  it  Is 
passed  by  the  Senate  our  government  will 
say,  hey  you,  hard  working  self  dependent 
man,  you're  fired  from  your  good  Job.  That's 
crazy  isn't  it?  Look  at  the  other  countries, 
they  are  not  working  on  the  similar  bill,  so 
their  people  I  mean  their  self  dependent  peo- 
ple wUl  stUl  bold  their  Jobs. 

And  now  let  me  show  you  across  Alaska, 
look  at  all  the  gift  shops  and  all  the  native 
stores  who  make  everything  possible  to  sell 
all  these  products  for  these  self  dependent 
people.  As  I  see  it,  many  of  these  native 
stores  and  the  gift  shops  are  open,  because 
of  the  natural  resources  manufactuerd  and 
sold.  If  this  bUl  is  passed  Alaskans  will  be 
financially  crippled. 

Fighting  tbe  poverty  program  who  ever 
created  it,  it  is  outstanding.  The  bill  passed 
by  the  house  Is  the  opposite  of  fighting  the 
poverty  program.  America  must  not  go  be- 
yond what  she's  doing,  we  must  think  of 
the  people  who  is  making  America  func- 
tioning properly,  not  the  animal  controlled 
by  tbe  maker. 

So  here  for  all  of  you  leaders  we  are  doing 
what  President  Kennedy  says.  Ask  Not  What 
Your  Country  Can  Do  For  You,  Ask  What  You 
Can  Do  For  Your  Country.  By  manufacturing 
the  natural  resources  we  can  do  something 
for  our  country.  This  Is  the  only  way  thou- 
sands of  ];>eople  can  do  something  for  their 
country. 

I  wUl  be  more  than  happy  to  get  your 
reply. 

Sincerely, 

Roger  Silook,  8r. 

tTNivKRsrrT  or  Alaska, 
CoUege,  Alaska.  March  30, 1972. 
Memorandum  to  All  Council 
Participants 
Attached  are  three  resolutions  passed  at 
our  recent  Alaska  Rural  Development  Coun- 
cil meeting.  These  have  been  forwarded  to  ap- 
propriate officials  as  requested  at  the  meet- 
ing. 

The  summer  quarterly  meeting  will  be  held 
in  Kodiak,  June  13  and  14.  An  agenda  plan- 
ning meeting  is  scheduled  for  early  April. 
We  will  send  the  minutes  of  the  March 
meeting  to  Council  participants  after  the  pre- 
liminary agenda  has  been  determined.  We 
do  la.apt  to  focus  a  substantial  effort  of  tbe 
June  meeting  on  tbe  management  concerns 
of  the  marine  Industry  and  particularly  the 
waste  disposal  problems  of  concern  to  that 
industry.  We  hope  these  dates  will  help  you 
in  planning  your  schedules. 

We  are  hoping  to  update  tbe  brochure  of 
tbe  Alaska  Rural  Development  Council  prior 
to  the  June  meeting.  If  your  agency  Is  not 
listed  and  you  wish  to  be  considered  as  a 
regular  participant  I  would  appreciate  your 
designating  your  representative  and  alternate 
by  return  mail  on  or  before  May  1. 
James  W.  Matthews. 

Chairman, 
Alaska  Rural  Development  Courteil. 

Resoltttion    Concerning    Protcction    ako 
Use  or  Marine  Mammals 

The  members  of  the  Alaska  Rural  Develop- 
ment Ooiuncll,  being  representative  of  the 
Federal  and  State  agencies  and  organisations 
concerned  with  improvements  of  the  condi- 
tions of  rural  life  in  Alaska,  are  opposed  to 
pavage  of  House  Bill  10430,  in  its  present 
fonn.  and  any  similar  totally  restrictive  bills 
In  the  Senate  regarding  protection  of  marina 
manunals.  Our  primary  opposition  is  to  Sec- 
tion 107(a)  (3):  that  swdi  taking  of  marine 
mammals  for  subststeooe  purposes  by  In- 
dian, Aleut,  or  Eskimo  peoples  "is  not  done 
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tor  purposes  of  direct  or  indirect  commercial 
sale". 

First,  we  feel  that  this  bUl,  which  will 
have  a  major  Impact  aa  a  large  part  of  the 
population  of  Alaska,  should  at  least  be  sub- 
ject to  public  hearings  in  rural  and  metro- 
politan areas  of  Alaska  before  being  con- 
sidered. Second,  if  this  bill  becomes  law  it 
immediately  destroys  tbe  Native  arts  and 
crafts  cottage-industry  as  it  aiq>arently  pre- 
cludes tbe  sales  of  any  parts  of  the  sea  mam- 
mals, or  any  items  made  from  the  tanned 
skins,  or  objects  of  art  carved  frocn  the  tusks 
or  teeth.  The  cultures  of  these  coastal  Nattve 
peoples  are  firmly  based  on  the  full  utiliza- 
tion of  the  sea  mammals.  To  Impose  the 
dominant  society's  cultural  norm  of  waste 
of  a  valuable  resource  Is  not  only  counter 
to  their  cultural  beliefs,  but  is  also  contrary 
to  present  U.S.  policy  on  waste  pollution. 

In  addition,  this  arts  and  crafts  trade  is, 
in  many  villages,  a  major  source  of  cash  in- 
come for  the  village.  Contrary  to  popular 
opinion,  passage  of  tbe  Alaska  Native  Land 
Claims  Settlement  Act  will  not  solve  the 
financial  problems  of  these  people  for  tbe 
near  future.  There  is  no  money  available  to 
tbe  Native  peoirie  from  this  Act  for  the  first 
two  years,  and  total  disbursements  of  cash 
over  the  first  five  years  are  estimated  at 
$550  per  person.  The  lands  allotted  under 
this  Act  have  value  only  for  subsistence  use 
for  a  long  time  to  come,  as  it  has  been  esti- 
mated that  it  will  take  about  25  years  to 
complete  the  surveying  on  the  40  million 
acres  at  the  present  level  of  funding.  So  it 
can  be  seen,  that  to  destroy  this  Native  arts 
and  crafts  Industry  by  legislative  fiat  is  to 
oond«nn  theee  peoples  to  a  poverty  and  wel- 
fare existence  within  an  inflated  cash  econ- 
omy. We,  therefore,  strongly  urge  the  Marine 
Mammals  Bill  not  be  considered  for  passage 
until  public  hearings  are  held  in  Alaska,  and 
until  the  bill  is  amended  to  allow  the  con- 
tinuance of  tbe  Native  arts  and  crafts 
Industry. 

Participants    Alaska    Ritral    Development 

CotTNciL  (March  14, 15, 1072  at  Anchorage, 

Alaska) 

Name,  Agency,  and  Location. 

George  Nishlnoto,  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment, Anchorage. 

Eldon  L.  Young.  HUD-FHA,  Anchorage. 

Paul  Plnard,  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers, 
Anchorage. 

Lloyd  Morley,  Alaska  Dept.  of  Health  & 
Social  Services.  Juneau. 

Jim  Bcmls.  Cooperative  Extension  Service, 
Fairbanks. 

Ralph  Brown,  Alaska  Dept.  of  Fish  &  Gtome, 
Anchorage. 

Wayne  Long,  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
Palmer. 

Quentin  L.  DeBoer,  ASHA,  Anch<H-age. 

Alex  P.  Shadura,  Office  of  Governor,  Rural 
Dev.  Agency,  Anchorage. 

Dale  L.  Cutler,  Linck/Tbompson  Engineers, 
Anchorage. 

Bailey  O.  Breedlove,  National  Park  Service, 
Anchorage. 

Byron  Mallott,  Local  Affairs  Agency, 
Juneau. 

M.D.  Wade,  Jr.,  Corps  of  Engineers,  An- 
chorage. 

Ed  Nygard,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 
Juneau. 

Bert  Hall,  UJ3.  Dept.  Health,  EducaUon,  and 
Welfare,  Anchorage. 

Dick  Currington,  Dept.  of  Labor,  Anchor- 
•ge.  

Alvln  S.  Ivanoir,  YKHC,  Bethel. 

Dale  R.  Sanner,  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration. Fairbanks. 

Russel  L.  Brown,  Congressman  Beglch 
Office,  Anchorage. 

J.  Lee.  Native  Health  Service,  Anchorage. 

Ben  Westrate,  Cooperative  Extension  Serv- 
ice, Anchorage. 

L.  J.  Klebesadel.  Agricultural  Research 
Service,  Palmer. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

WllUam  S.  Wilson,  University  of  Alaaka. 
Fairbanks. 

J.  H.  Kelly,  U.SX>.A.  Food  tc  Nutrition  Serv- 
ice, Anchorage. 

George  Neck,  YKHC,  Bethel. 

Don  Hartman,  Alaska  Division  of  Geologi- 
cal Survey,  Anchorage. 

Don  Perkins,  Rural  Development  Agency, 
Juneau. 

Amos  J.  Alter,  Alaska  Water  Lab,  Fairbanks 

Lois  Jund,  Arctic  Health  Research,  Fair- 
banks. 

Barry  Reld,  Environmental  Protection 
Agency.  Fairbanks. 

Mike  Smith,  Alaska  Dept.  of  Fish  &  Game, 
Anchorage. 

Dehn  Welch,  Forest  Service,  Juneau. 

Ernie  Brennen,  Local  Affairs  Agency, 
Anchorage. 

Wayne  Burton,  ISEGR,  Fairbanks. 

Don  Tomlln,  Institute  of  Agrictiltural 
Sciences,  Fairbanks. 

Dick  Shepherd,  U.S.  Dept.  of  the  Interior, 
Anchorage. 

Wally  Kubley,  U.S.D.A.  Sec'y  Program  Rep., 
Anchorage. 

Walt  McPherson,  Cooperative  Extension 
Service,  Juneau. 

Bob  Cross,  Alaska  Power  Administration, 
Juneau. 

E.  N.  Severson,  Statistical  Repc^ing  Serv- 
ice, Palmer. 

James  Wledeman.  Governors  Office,  Juneau. 

Esther  Wunnlcke,  Attorney  General's  Office, 
Anchorage. 

Prent  Gazaway,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 
Juneau. 

Loyd  Hodson.  A.VJI.C.  Anchorage. 

Ken  Kuedel,  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion, Oregon 

Jerry  Olore,  Farmers  Home  Administration, 
Soldotna. 

Daryl  Bohman,  Fanners  Home  Administra- 
tion, Palmer. 

Ted  Freeman,  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
Anchorage. 

Sig  Restad,  Institute  of  Agricultural  Scien- 
ces, Palmer. 

A.  L.  Service,  Biu-eau  of  Mines,  Anchorage. 

Ron  Sbeardown,  Lost  River  Mining  Corpo- 
ration, Toronto. 

Larry  Oulette,  Biu-eau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment. 

Nick  Carney,  Dept.  of  Economic  Develop- 
ment, Anchorage. 

Floyd  Johnson,  Division  of  Lands,  An- 
chorage. 

Jane  Windsor,  Cooperative  Extension  Serv- 
ice, Fairbanks. 

Mountain  Village,  Alaska, 

March  8, 1972. 
Senator  Earnest  Hollings, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hollings:  We.  the  people  of 
Mountain  Village  do  hereby  oppose  the  five 
year  moratorium  bill  in  regards  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people  of  Alaska. 

Reasons  for  opposition: 

(1)  Dependence  of  game  for  subsistence. 

(a)  Food 

(b)  Clothing 

(c)  Income 

(2)  Regulation  of  animal  population. 

(a)  Beneficial  use  of  game  as  food,  Cloth- 
ing, and  income  before  nature  kills  them 
wastefully. 

(3)  Inadequate  Jobs  in  villages. 

(a)  Not  enough  year  round  Jobs  for  every- 
one in  the  village,  must  depend  on  furs,  ivory, 
etc.  for  welfare. 

In  reference  to  the  above  reasons;  most 
Alaskans  depend  on  Natural  Resotirces  such 
as  game  tor  subsistence  because  we  do  not 
have  the  commodities  that  cities  have.  A 
large  majority  of  tbe  Alaskan  food  originate 
from  land  and  sea.  Unlike  people  with  steady 
Jobs  we  do  not  have  a  continuous  fiow  of 
Income  to  last  us  jrear  round.  The  cost  of 
living  is  high  in  Alaska  and  tbe  money  earned 
during  tbe  short  summer  Jobs  do  not  provide 
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financial  security  during   the  long   winter 
months. 

Due  to  the  lack  of  Jolx  for  everyone  In  the 
village,  trapping  and  selUng  furs  for  addi- 
tional Income  is  a  necessity  for  survival.  Dls- 
oontinuatimi  of  selling  furs  and  Ivory  carv- 
ings will  result  in  an  Increase  of  v!:elfare 
checks  to  needy  families.  To  limit  the  cost  of 
our  everyday  Uvlng  we  make  clothing  out  of 
furs  such  as  winter  parkas  and  boots  for 
WBxmt^h. 

Are  Alaskan  residents  being  blamed  for  tbe 
estimated  3000  Sea  otters  klUed  from  the  five 
megaton  Amcbitka  blast?  Tmogiw  ^11  the  fur 
being  wasted.  Could  not  tbe  pelts  of  the  ani- 
mals caught  by  Alaskans  hereafter  be  sold  as 
a  way  of  paying  for  such  great  loss? 

Games  killed  by  Native  Alaskans  are  not 
wasted.  Tbe  meat  is  eaten,  the  skin  is  used 
for  clothing  (»■  sold.  It  is  the  non  residents  of 
Alaska  that  come  up  to  kill  for  sports  and 
trophies.  We  feel  they  are  hurting  the  nat- 
ural fauna  of  our  state.  This  type  of  killing 
should  be  more  closely  regulated  w  oon- 
troUed. 

Alaska  as  a  whole  depends  on  tourists  for 
money.  Ivory  and  baleen  carvers.  t>asket 
weavers,  skin  sewers,  artists  and  painters  of 
Native  products  will  be  unemployed  and  tour- 
ism will  decrease  eventually,  thus  harming 
the  welfare  of  some  Alaskans  and  Alaska  it- 
self. 

Before  the  meat  is  eaten,  the  game  must  be 
killed  and  skinned.  What  will  happen  to  all 
the  precious  Ivory  and  fur  if  tbe  five  year 
moratorium  bill  Is  made  Into  law? 

This  is  our  living,  our  tradition,  our  pride. 

Eknpathize! 

Respectfully, 

HnvT  J  BaowN. 
(And  98  others.) 

Anufiak  Development 

Corporation,  Inc., 
Nome,  Alaska,  March  20, 1972. 
Senator  Ernest  F.  Hollings, 
Chairman,  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Oceans 
and  the  Atmosphere,  Old  Senate  Office 
BuildiTig,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hollings  :  From  my  own  un- 
derstanding of  the  "Bill"  there  are  10  other 
"Bills"  familiar  to  tbe  same  "Bill"  on  "Sea 
Mammal  BUl."  At  this  time  I  have  copies 
of  neither  of  the  bills;  bowevw,  only  by 
hearing  it  over  Radio  Station  KNOM  of 
Nome,  Alaska,  there  are  a  number  of  ways 
that.  If  the  BUl  should  pass,  wUl  greatly  af- 
fect the  subsistence  Uvely-hood  of  tbe  Na- 
tives. From  my  own  opinion,  here  is  what  will 
take  affect: 

A  lot  of  Natives  wlU  have  to  go  on  Welfare, 
especially  those  whose  subsistence  living  or 
lively-hood  depend  on  hunting  walrus  which 
can  be  utUlzed  for  ivory  carving,  sell  of  raw 
ivory  within  the  State,  marketing  of  meat  to 
other  outlying  vUlages  and  exporting  raw 
walrus  hides. 

Tourism  and  big  game  trophy  hunters  wUl 
be  cut  off  from  the  State  itself  and  from  tbe 
Lower  48.  Registered  and  Assistant  Native 
Guides  WlU  be  affected  as  well.  I  am  a  Native 
of  St.  Lawrence  Island.  I  have  hunted  tbe 
Bering  Sea  all  of  my  adult  life.  I  feel  that  I 
can  speak  honestly  for  all  the  hunters  of  St. 
Lawrence  Island.  We  were  taught  by  our 
fathers  that  we  bring  meat  back  to  the  vU- 
lage.  The  only  time  I  can  remember  leaving 
the  meat  behind  was  to  take  from  our  skin 
viUage. 

Sale  of  whale  baleen,  meat  and  muktuk 
WlU  be  affected.  Sale  of  seal  skins,  seal  meat 
and  seal  oU  and  Eskimo  artifacts  wUl  have 
to  be  banished.  A  lot  of  novelty  stores  will 
have  to  be  closed  out  as  weU  as  those  Native 
owned  Cooperatives.  Museums  within  tbe 
State  wUl  have  no  more  additional  coUec- 
tlons.  Eskimo  cultural  heritage  wiU  fade 
away. 

Lets  not  forget  the  kUler  whales  which 
can  kUl  large  masBes  of  whales,  seals  and 
boat  so  we  could  make  It  back  safely  to  our 
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walruB.  I  alao  know  being  a  native  long  t  me 
hunter  the  loee  of  trying  to  retrieve  the  lea 
ma.mm»]  la  oaused  by  a  danger  threatened 
by  being  caught  In  the  Ice,  motor  and  eqmp- 
ment  and  harpoon  ge«ur  maUunoUon,  oriat 
times  the  ftniTirmi  Is  lost  wounded  wherd  It 
Is  even  impossible  to  be  reached  by  a  an 
boat.  I  also  know  that  a  dead  walrus  .  ist 
cannot  be  left  when  found  floating  In  ihe 
Iced  watera.  The  tusk  is  subsistence  econc  ny 
of  the  natives  therefore  the  tusks  have  to 
be  taken  off  as  the  meat  is  in  no  oondll  on 
to  be  eaten  once  it  stays  for  several  d  ys. 
Other  than  this,  the  "Nature"  Itself  las 
means  to  control  the  great  sea  matnmali  In 
Alaska,  there  is  no  danger  of  becoming  ex- 
tinct from  their  existence.  There  are  n  ore 
walrus  and  seals  each  year  as  they  are  in- 
creasing in  numbers.  | 

Not  only  by  the  looks  of  the  natives  arelthe 
sea  mammals  Increasing,  the  Pish  and  ^^^c 
has  more  knowledge  so  by  their  observa^ons 
the  sea  nuunmals  are  increasing  each 

Furthermore.  I  strongly  believe  the 
ing  on  the  "BUI"  should  be  held  in  Amsui 
in  the  very  near  future  and  the  "N  ttlve 
Alaskan"  be  given  a  chance  to  testif;  his 
or  her  rights. 

I  hope  that  you  will  take  every  opp  rtu- 
nity  to  discourage  the  "Bill"  as  man]    na- 
tives will  be  affected  in  their  everyday  1  rell- 
bood  and  their  subsistence  living. 
Sincerely, 

Jkbbt  WoNorrTTLiN,  Sr., 
Area  Community  Develof  tr. 

We  the  undersigned  fully  support  this 
sUtement  by  our  signatures. 

Jack  Fulleii  (and  68  othec  i.) 

Alaska  Chapteh  or  ths 

WiLDLirx  SociKrr. 
Anchorage,    Alaska,    March    14,   19  '2. 
Hon.  Sknator  Ted  Stevens, 
U.S.  Senate  BuUding. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deax  Senator  Stevens:  I  am  wrltln  t  In 
behalf  of  the  Alaska  Chapter  of  the  WU  UUe 
Society.  The  Alaska  Chapter  has  app  ozl- 
mately  one  hundred  members  oomprlsl  kg  a 
majority  of  the  State  and  Federal  blolo  (lata 
within  Alaska  who  are  working  In  the  laid 
of  wildlife  management  and  reaeareh.  Tlie 
chapter  U  an  affllUte  of  the  WUdltfe  Soc  lety, 
an  International  organization  with  h  >ad- 
quartera  in  Waahlngton  D.C.  Our  purpo  »  la 
to  assist  In  the  management  and  oona«  rva- 
tlon  of  the  wildlife  resource. 

The  passage  of  the  Marine  Mammals  Bill 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  Jarre  I  us 
out  of  our  lethargy.  We  share  the  Ho  lae's 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  all  marine  n  am- 
mals.  In  particiUar  those  that  have  beei  ad- 
versely affected  by  man's  commercial  ex  >lol- 
tatlon  or  from  man-caused  pollution,  but 
we  firmly  believe  that  moat  of  the  nu  rlne 
mammals  Inhabiting  Alaskan  waters  dc  not 
fall  In  these  categories  and  should  b<  ex- 
cepted from  such  legislation. 

Some  of  the  whales,  notably  the  blu«  and 
and  the  bowhead  whale,  do  need  prote  ;tlon 
especially  from  commercial  whaling  by  >thfr 
nations.  In  Alaska,  the  beluga  whale  la  very 
abundant  and  It  la  used  for  food  by  nany 
coastal  residents.  In  addition.  It  Is  of  con- 
cern to  salmon  management  in  some  <  rain- 
ages  where  It  preys  upon  our  mlgi  rtlng 
smolts.  The  beluga  whale  does  not  nee(  thla 
protection. 

Harbor  seals,  sea  lions  and  sea  otten  are 
tnily  indlgenoiis  creatures  seldom  trav  >llng 
outside  of  state  waters  and  dependent  ipon 
sUte  tidal  lands  for  basic  life  pro©  ases. 
Placing  these  animals  under  federal  J  irla- 
dlctlon  would  abrogate  the  established  irln- 
clple  that  indigenous  species  are  bel  1  In 
trust  for  the  people  by  the  Statea. 

The  sealB  (ribbon,  harbor,  rlngad  and 
bearded)  Inhabiting  the  Northern  a  ring 
Sea  and  the  Chukchi  and  Beaufort  Seaa 
qualify  aa  international  speclea  as  do  ]  olar 


bear  and  walrus.  If  the  government  la 
ous  about  entering  Into  International 


lerl- 
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ties  to  protect  these  species  on  the  high 
seas,  then  it  seems  rather  unusxuJ  to  prej- 
udice our  case  before  we  bargam.  It  Is  espe- 
cially unfortunate  since  the  species  men- 
tioned In  thla  communication  that  the 
proposed  law  would  protect  are  not  endan- 
gered. Many  people  would  argue  that  polar 
bear  hunting  with  aircraft  Is  not  sporting 
but  our  analysis  of  the  available  data  Indi- 
cates the  species  is  in  healthy  condition. 

The  Stete  of  Alaska  has  launched  a  con- 
siderable research  and  management  effort 
on  marine  manunals  since  statehood  with 
excellent  results.  Management  regulations 
have  been  tailored  to  benefit  Alaska's  cltlaens 
and  to  insure  the  welfare  of  the  species.  Some 
of  the  proposed  bills  provide  for  subsistence 
hunting  by  Alaska  Natives.  These  people  still 
need  the  marine  mammal  resource  for  sub- 
sistence and  a  minimal  caah  Industry  based 
on  the  manufacturing  of  ivory  and  skins. 
State  regtilatlons  now  provide  for  these  uses 
without  Introducing  racial  discrimination. 
We  strongly  urge  elimination  of  subsistence 
provisions  from  all  bills  and  providing  for 
state  regulations  which  apply  equally  to  aU 
residents.  Discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race 
will  unnecessarily  complicate  management 
of  our  marine  resources. 

We  have  treated  the  subject  most  generally 
kzu>wlng  that  spedflc  Information  has  al- 
ready been  provided,  however,  If  you  should 
dealre  specific  Information  on  the  stattis  of 
any  apeclea  of  wildlife  or  Its*  management, 
we  would  be  pleased  to  provide  the  available 
information. 

Alaska  has  the  most  to  lose  from  the  pro- 
posed legislation  yet  no  public  hearings  have 
been  held  here.  We  ivge  you  to  oontlniie  In 
your  efforts  to  schedule  hearings  on  the  pro- 
poaed  bills  in  Alaska  so  the  people  most  af- 
fected can  be  beard. 

We  appreciate  your  persistence  in  attempt- 
ing to  obtain  a  reasonable  bill  for  the  man- 
agameat  of  marine  m>mTin».i«  and  realize  that 
the  fight  must  at  times  seem  to  be  a  lonely, 
uphUl  battle— please  keep  trying. 
Sincerely, 

Robeet  a.  Rausch, 

President. 

Alaska  Chapter  of  the 

WiLourx  Socirrr, 
Anchorage,  Alaska,  March  13.  1972. 
Hon.  Nathanial  Reed, 

Assistant   Secretary   for  Fish,   Wildlife  and 
Parks,  Offlce  of  the  Secretary,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  Washington, 
D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Reed:  I  have  attached  a  resolu- 
tion prepared  and  approved  by  the  Alaska 
Chapter  of  the  Wildlife  Society  for  yovu'  con- 
sideration. Unanswered  correspondence  to  Dr. 
Llnduska  is  also  attached. 

Management  of  the  Nunlvak  Musk-ox  is 
not  a  bright  chapter  in  the  annals  of  wild- 
life management.  A  continued  failure  to  take 
action  to  rectify  the  situation  will  not  abate 
the  problem.  The  herd,  if  properly  managed, 
could  provide  considerable  benefit  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Nunlvak  Island  while  continuing  to 
serve  as  a  source  of  animals  for  establish- 
ing new  herds  on  the  mainland.  The  latter 
activity,  however,  should  proceed  only  If 
suitable  habitat  is  available. 
Your  consideration  is  requested. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  A.  Raitbch, 

President. 

RESOLtrrioN  or  Alabka  Chapter  or  Tm 
Wnj>urx  Socnrr 

Wtaereaa,  evidence  collected  by  both  state 
and  federal  biologists  over  a  number  of  years 
conclusively  abowa  that  the  muakox  popula- 
tion on  Ntmlvak  Island  exceeds  its  range 
carrying  capacity,  that  the  winter  range  la 
preaantly  being  damaged  by  OTer-use,  and 
that  the  sex  ratio  of  the  muakox  herd  is 
sererely  distorted,  and 

Whereas,  the  federal-stote  agreement  of 
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1042  ooncemlng  muakox  management  on 
Nunlvak  lists  transplanting  of  muakoxen  to 
their  former  range  in  Alaaka  and  mainte- 
nance of  a  viable  herd  on  Nunlvak  aa- pri- 
mary goala  of  management,  and 

Whereas,  productivity  of  the  Nunlvak 
muakox  herd  is  declining  and  mortality 
is  increaalng,  and 

Whereas,  it  is  imperative  that  the  Nunl- 
vak muskox  herd  be  restored  to  and  main- 
tained at  a  productive  level  to  allow  for 
production  of  animals  for  transplanting,  and 

Whereas,  the  number  of  adult  bulls  in  the 
herd  must  be  reduced  to  accomplish  theae 
objectives,  and 

Whereas,  state  and  federal  professional 
biologists  In  Alaska  strongly  recommend 
sport  hunting  aa  the  most  acceptable 
method  of  removal  of  adult  bulls,  and 

Whereas,  the  state  of  Alaska  has  been 
prevented  from  exerting  proper  management 
on  the  Nunlvak  mviskox  by  policies  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior, 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  the  Alaska 
Chapter  of  The  WUdllfe  Society  urges  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  open.  In  the 
most  expeditious  manner  possible,  the  Nunl- 
vak Island  Refuge  to  puMlc  accesa  for  the 
purpose  of  big  game  hunting. 

Orkatbb  Amchokaox  Axxa  Bobocqh, 
Anchorage,  Alaska.  March  29, 19/72. 
Hon.  Waubh  O.  MAONrrsoif . 
Ohatrman,  VS.  Senate  Committee  on  Com- 
merce,   New    Senate    Office    BuUding, 
Washington.  D.C. 
DsAB  Six:  The  19  member  Anchorage  Over- 
all Economic  Development  Committee  was 
Jointly  fanned  by  the  Greater  Anchorage  Area 
Borough  and  the  City  of  Anch<»age  to  atudy 
and  raoommend  ways  of  improving  the  local 
economy  and  lowering  our  unemployment 
rate  ^proximately  10%.  We  are  vltaUy  inter- 
ested in  the  following  bills  relating  to  har- 
vesting and  use  of  sea  mammals  presently 
before  your  Committee: 
SB  3181 
SB  886 

SB  aesB 

SB  3871 

SB  sua 

and  would  respectfully  aak  that  hearings  on 
these  bills  be  held  in  Anchorage. 

The  arts  and  crafts  oonnectad  with  parts 
of  sea  ""»"""*'■  constitute  a  significant  part 
of  our  economy  particularly  to  that  subseg- 
ment  <y>Ti1«*'"g  of  our  8,000  local  Natives 
who  comprise  in  turn  a  large  part  of  our  un- 
enu>loymaint  problem.  Time  Mid  money  pro- 
hibit these  people  from  presenting  their  case 
to  you  if  hearings  are  held  in  Waahlngton. 
BO  we  reiterate  our  request  that  you  bold 
hearings  on  these  bills  In  Anchorage  so  that 
the  economic  importance  of  arta  and  crafts 
associated  with  sea  mammals  might  l>e  dem- 
onatrated  to  you. 
Respectfully, 

VtUMK  AUSTXM, 

Chairman,   Overall  Economic  DewOop- 
ment  Program  Committee. 

OasATxa  Anchoraoe  Borottoh, 
Anchorage,  Alaska,  March  29, 1972. 
Hon.  KamsT  F.  Hollinos, 
Chatrman,    U.S.    Senate    Subcommittee   on 
Oceans  A  Atmospheres.  Old  Senate  Of- 
fice BuUding,  Washinpton.  D.C. 

DBAS  Six:  The  19  member  Anchorage  Over- 
all Kconomlc  Development  Oommittee  was 
formed  Jointly  by  tha  Greater  Anehorag*  Area 
Borough  and  the  City  of  Anchorage  to  sttidy 
and  recommend  waya  of  improving  the  local 
economy  and  lowering  o\ir  unemployment 
rate  i^proxlmateely  10%.  We  are  vitaUy  In- 
toreated  in  the  following  bUla  rrtatlng  to 
harvesting  and  use  of  sea  mammala  presently 
before  your  Committee: 

SB  3181 

SB    886 

SB  2880 

SB  S871 

SB  sua 
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and  would  respectfully   ask  that   hearings 
on  these  bills  be  held  in  Anchorage. 

The  aru  and  crafts  connected  with  parte 
of  sea  mammals  constitute  a  significant  part 
of  our  economy  particularly  to  that  subseg- 
ment  consisting  of  our  8,009  local  Natlvea 
who  comprise  in  turn  a  large  part  of  our  un- 
employed problem.  Time  and  money  prcdilblt 
these  people  from  presenting  their  case  to 
you  if  the  hearings  are  helC  in  Washington, 
so  we  reiterate  our  request  that  you  iKdd 
bearings  on  these  bills  in  Anchorage  so  that 
the  economic  Importance  of  arts  and  crafte 
associateed  with  sea  mammals  might  be  dem- 
onstrated to  you. 

Req>ectfully. 

Frank  Atmmr. 

Chairman,  Overall  Economic  Devel- 
opment Program  Committee. 

OmcE  or  THE  aovxRMoa. 
Anchorage,  Alaska,  April  3, 1972. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kxnneot  :  You  are  the  ^>on- 
sor  of  a  bill  that  would  place  restrictions 
on  the  taking  of  ocean  mammals.  Your  bill 
(and  the  other  five  (5) )  is  a  very  damaging 
measure  to  the  Alaska  Native  people  and  it 
will  deal  a  devastating  blow  to  Alaska.  In- 
deed, the  very  culture  of  Alaaka  NaUvea  will 
be  annihilated. 

The  Natives  have  depended  upon  the  tak- 
ing of  ocean  mammals  for  food  as  a  way  of 
life  and  the  Ivory  and  furs  are  used  for  cloth- 
ing to  survive  in  the  most  hostile  climate  in 
these  United  States.  If  the  House-passed  ver- 
sion of  the  "Sea  Mamma]  Bill"  U  enacted  into 
law,  the  very  existence  of  the  Natlvea  will 
be  threatened.  I  have  hopes  that  this  is  not 
the  intent  of  your  bUl,  Senator. 

As  one  of  the  few  Senators  who  honored 
Alaska  with  a  visit  to  our  rural  Alaska  vil- 
lages, I  surmised  you  would  have  been  sym- 
pathetic. You  did  tour  our  vlllagea  In  i4>rll 
of  1989  during  hearings  on  Indian  Educa- 
tion. 

I  am  pleading  with  you.  Senator  Ken- 
nedy, to  save  the  Alaska  Native,  and  the 
economy  of  Alaska,  by  withdrawing  your  bUl 
and  seeking  appropriate  amendment  to  allow 
continued  use  of  ocean  mammals  for  Native 
handmade  artifacts  and  clothing. 

Postulate,  if  you  will,  a  bill  that  would 
stop  the  taking  of  cows — except  for  subsist- 
enoe  use.  Obvloxisly.  the  Congress  will  not 
cause  such  legislation  to  be  Introduced.  And 
yet,  the  Coitgress.  would  take  such  action 
against  Alaska. 

I  presimie  that  the  legislation  is  intended 
in  the  Interest  of  conservation  practices  or 
preservation  of  sea  mammals.  There  is  testi- 
mony in  Alaska  though  that  will  show  that 
there  are  NO  apeclea  in  Alaska  that  are 
threatened.  I  believe  our  Oongressional  Dele- 
gation can  bear  this  out. 

I  ask  you  again,  Senator,  help  us  Save  Our 
State. 

Very  truly  youra. 

Robert  WnxaxD. 
Executive  Director. 

Vzva  R»T»«i«g  From  OmcE  or  thx  Gotxrmor 
ANCHcnAOK. — "nie  ExecuUve  Directs  of 
the  Alaaka  Human  Blghta  Commission  has 
called  upon  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy.  D- 
Massaohusetts.  to  withdraw  his  bill  that 
would  place  restrictions  on  the  taking  of 
sea  mammala— except  for  subsiatenoe  use. 

In  a  letter  to  Kennedy.  Robert  WUlard.  the 
ageney'B  director,  asked  Kennedy  to  seek 
amendments  that  would  allow  the  taking  of 
sea  mammals  for  Native  handmade  artlf acta 
and  dothing. 

"I  fear  the  culture  of  the  Alaaka  Native 
will  be  annlhUated"  WUlard  wrote,  if  the 
Senate  fbUows  the  action  of  a  Houas-passsd 
bUl.  Hie  Bouss  raosntly  passed  overwbelm- 
Ingly  a  meacura  that  placed  very  lusiilotive 


proviatons  on  taking  of  sea  mammals.  WU- 
lard said  if  the  House  version  is  passed  "The 
very  existence  of  the  Natives  will  be  threat- 
ened. Hope  this  Is  not  the  intent  of  your  bill. 
Senator." 

Aa  a  Senator  who  visited  Alaaka's  Rural 
viUagee.  I  thought  you  would  be  more  sym- 
pathetic. WUlard  told  Kennedy. 

Presbttert  or  Yukon, 
Wasilla,  Alaska,  March  22,  1972. 
Hon.  Ernest  Holungs. 

Chairman  of  the  Oceans  and  Atmosphere 
Subcommittee,  Senate  Building.  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Holungs:  The  Presbytery  of 
Yukon  representing  the  Preebytwlan  Church- 
es on  the  mainland  of  Alaska  adopted  the 
fcmowlng    recommendation    at    Its    Stated 
Meeting  on  March  10.  1973: 

'"Hie  Presbytery  urges  and  supports 
amendment  to  the  blU  i»ohlbltlng  the  taking 
of  sea  iwamTTi^iH  The  Presbytery  tuges 
amendment  to  permit  subsistence  taking  of 
aaa  mammals  by  the  native  pecq>le  who  have 
teadltlonaUy  used  these  animals  tar  food 
supply  and  other  neceasitlea." 
Respectfully. 

Nick  J.  Bxxwxr,  Jr., 

Stated  Clerk. 

St.  Mart's  High  School, 
5t.  Marys,  Alaska,  March  6. 1972. 
Senatn*  Ebnest  F.  Holuncs, 
Chairman,  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Oceans 
and    Atmosphere,     Old     Seriate    Office 
Building,  Washington.  D.C. 
Dbab  Sxnator  Hollings:  We,  the  under- 
signed members  of  the  Alaslcan  History  due 
at  St.  MarylB  High  School,  strongly  urge  you 
to  oppose  the  pausing  ot  the  Sea  Mammal 
BUl.  This  BlU  wUl  cause  a  hardship  to  the 
native  people  of  weatern  Alaska  as  they  are 
aUe,  throu(^  ingenuity,  to  make  fine  prod- 
ucta  from  the  skins  and  tusks  of  the  various 
mntm»im  thsy  cstch.  By  selling  these  products, 
the  Eskimos  are  able  to  help  support  th«n- 
selves  and  benefit  their  community. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  the  animals  in  west- 
ern Alaska  are  Increasing,  the  Eskimos 
shoiUd  In  no  way  be  affected  by  this  Bill. 
The  native  people  must  not  have  this  time- 
honored  heritage  taken  from  them, 
niank  you  for  your  consideration. 
Sincerely, 

Mabt  Beans, 
Frances  Evan, 
Pribcilla  Hoofbx, 

TaXRESA  Jamxb. 

Cxcklia  Sims, 
BCaxttn   Tonuchttk, 
William  Wralxh. 


COMMUNIST  INFLUENCES  ON 
AMERICAN  POLITICS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LoxnsuNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Ajnil  19.  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  ^)eaker,  Prestdent 
Nixon's  attonpt  at  reconciliation  with 
the  Communist  leaders  of  China  and 
Russia,  in  order  to  project  himsell  as  a 
world  peacemaker,  should  remind  all 
Americans  acain  of  the  past  roles  of  the 
international  Communist  movement  in 
influencing  American  politicians. 

Peiii«?8  the  President's  political  ad- 
visers had  planned  the  peace  overtures 
to  wrest  the  "peace"  movement  from  the 
extreme  left  wing  in  the  United  States 
and  set  the  stage  for  the  Presidrat's  po- 
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litical  future.  If  so,  his  advisers  have 
overlooked  the  hard  lessons  of  history 
that  the  best  laid  plans  of  mice  and  men 
often  go  astray. 

The  President's  attempt  to  exploit  the 
Communist  leaders  offered  them  an  en- 
tree into  the  American  news  and  conse- 
qumtly  gave  them  the  opportunity  to  in- 
fluence the  next  presidential  election  by 
aiding  the  candidate  of  their  choosing. 
Witness  the  massive  build-up  of  Soviet 
arms  and  material  to  North  Vietnam,  the 
assignment  of  Russian  military  advisers 
in  Hanoi,  the  Soviet-encouraged  inva- 
sion of  South  Vietnam  and  now  the  re- 
taliatory UJS.  bomWng  of  North  Viet- 
nam and  the  recc«nxnltment  of  Ameri- 
can fighting  men. 

Overnight,  the  new  peace  image  of 
President  Nixon  has  been  destroyed  and 
the  presidential  aspirant  preferred  by 
the  Communists  is  catapulted  into  the 
political  role  of  the  new  peace  leader 
merely  by  expressing  vocal  opposition  to 
President  Nixon's  actions,  thus  attempt- 
ing to  defeat  his  bid  for  reelection.  An 
earlier  account  of  how  the  Communists 
influenced  American  politics  and  de- 
stroyed the  promising  careers  of  several 
great  Americans  is  contained  in  the 
"Reminiscences"  of  Douglas  MacArthur, 
General  of  the  Army. 

In  Oeneral  MacArthur's  comments  cm 
the  Bonus  March  we  flnd  this  statement: 

In  theee  days  of  wholehearted  national 
unity.  It  Is  hard  to  believe  that  thirty  yean 
ago  the  President  of  the  United  States  lived 
in  danger,  and  that  Congress  shook  with  fear 
at  the  sight  and  sound  of  the  marchers.  It  is 
hard  to  believe,  too,  that  government  em- 
ployees and  other  citizens  of  Waahlngton  who 
bore  witness  to  the  tawdry  street  ba;ttlee 
oheeied  the  stoning  of  the  Washington  po- 
lice force. 

The  movement  was  actually  far  deq>er  and 
more  dangerotis  than  an  effort  to  secure 
funds  from  a  nearly  depleted  federal  treas- 
ury. The  American  Communist  Party  planned 
a  riot  of  such  proportions  that  It  was  hoped 
the  United  States  Army,  in  its  efforts  to  main- 
tain peace,  would  have  to  fire  on  the  march- 
ers. In  this  way,  the  Conununlsts  hoped  to 
incite  revolutionary  action.  Red  organisers 
infiltrated  the  veteran  groups  and  presently 
took  command  from  their  unwitting  leaden. 

Pour  American  leaders  were  involved 
in  stopping  this  communist  inspired  and 
led  confrontation.  They  were  President 
Herbert  Hoover;  Gen.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur,  as  Army  Chief  of  Staff;  Maj. 
Dwifi^t  D.  Eisenhower,  and  MaJ.  George 
S.  Patton.  President  Hoover  was  polit- 
ically rejected  by  the  American  people; 
MacArthur  remained  under  constant 
harassing  attacks  which  resulted  in  his 
removal  from  command  in  the  Paciflc; 
and  then  Gen.  George  S.  Patton  was  re- 
moved from  his  command. 

I  was  to  be  pubUcly  hanged  on  the  steps 
of  the  C^;>lt01.  It  was  the  beginning  of  a  def- 
inite and  ceaartess  campaign  that  set  me 
apart  as  a  man  to  lie  destroyed,  no  matter 
how  long  the  communists  and  their  friends 
and  admirers  had  to  wait,  and  no  matter 
what  means  they  might  have  to  use.  But 
it  was  to  be  19  years  before  the  bells  of  Mos- 
cow pealed  out  their  glee  at  my  eclipse. 

Strangely,  the  career  of  only  one  of 
the  military  officers  directly  involved  in 
the  stomtng  of  the  B<mus  March  was  not 
destroyed.  Tiiat  one  officer,  Dwlgfat  D. 
Elsenhower,  went  on  to  bec<»ne  President 
of  the  United  States,  with  Richard  M. 
Nixon  serving  as  his  Vice  President. 
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Tragically,  history  is  so  Uttle  stud  ed 
that  its  lessons  are  not  understood.  F  !w 
Americans  are  even  aware  that  Presidi  nt 
Eisenhower  was  involved  in  the  Boi  us 
March,  while  Generals  MacArthur  and 
Patton  repeatedly  came  under  mercil  ms 
attack  for  their  participation. 

Those  who  fail  to  benefit  from  he 
lessons  of  the  past  must  receive  and  s  if- 
fer  them. 

I  insert  a  selected  portion  of  Oene  ral 
Mac  Arthur's  book  to  follow: 
Reminiscekcxs 

(By  General  of  the  Army.  Douglas 
MacArthur) 

The  most  poignant  episode  during  my  « >le 
as  Chief  of  Staff  was  the  so-called  Boi  ;us 
March.  The  country  was  In  the  third  ^ar 
of  the  great  Depression,  and  heartache  t  nd 
hunger  haunted  the  mUUons  of  unemplojF  »d. 
Men  lost  faith,  and  the  spirit  of  the  coun  ry 
sank  to  a  low  that  had  not  been  ezperteni  ed 
since  the  financial  panic  of  1892.  Late  In 
May,  an  army  of  disillusioned  and  lost  n  en 
who  had  served  In  the  war,  the  vanguard  of 
a  starved  band,  arrived  In  Washington,  se  k- 
mg  desperately  to  Influence  the  Congress  to 
grant  an  Immediate  cash  bonus  for  Vetera  is. 
For  two  fruitless  months  they  lived  In  abj  ict 
squalor,  making  their  dally  marches  to  1  he 
Capitol,  to  the  White  House,  and  to  all  of 
the  other  sacrosanct  federal  buildings  wh  re 
they  hoped  to  loosen  the  pursestrlngs  of  goy- 
emment.  In  the  end,  their  frustration,  com- 
bined with  careful  needling  by  the  Comn  u- 
nlsts.  turned  them  Into  a  sullen.  rlot<  ua 
mob. 

In  these  days  of  wholehearted  natlo:  lal 
unity.  It  Is  hard  to  believe  that  thirty  ye  irs 
ago  the  President  of  the  United  States  11'  ed 
In  danger,  and  that  Congress  shook  with  f  lar 
at  the  sight  and  sound  of  the  marchers.  It 
Is  hard  to  believe,  too.  that  government  e  n- 
ployees  and  other  citizens  of  Washlngi  an 
who  bore  witness  to  the  tawdry  street  batt  ta 
cheered  the  stoning  of  the  Washington  pol  ce 
force. 

The  movement  was  actually  far  deeper 
more  dangerous  than  an  eSort  to  sec 
funds  from  a  nearly  depleted  federal  tre; 
ury.  The  American  Communist  Party  planm 
a  riot  of  such  proportions  that  It  was  hr^ 
the  United  States  Army,  in  Its  efforts 
maintain  peace,  would  have  to  fire  on 
marchers.  In  this  way.  the  Communists 
hoped  to  Incite  revolutionary  action.  R«  1 
organizers  infiltrated  the  veteran  groups  an  1 
presently  took  command  from  their  unwH  - 
ting  leaders. 

Walter  W.  Waters,  a  persuasive  ex-service  • 
man  from  Oregon  with  a  gift  for  publl  s 
speaking,  was  the  leader  of  the  Bonus  March  ' 
ers.  I  conferred  with  him  and  reached  ai  i 
agreement  that  If  the  Army  was  caUed  In,  h  i 
would  withdraw  the  veterans  without  vlo ' 
lence.  Many  of  them  were  bedded  down  li  i 
partly  demolished  buildings  along  Pennsyl 
vanla  Avenue.  To  provide  fxu^her  shelter. 
issued  tents  and  camp  equipment  to  be  se  ; 
up  on  the  Anacostla  Plata.  I  also  ordered  ou  : 
a  number  of  rolling  kitchens  to  relieve  an  ' 
acute  suffering.  This  latter  step  raised  ai  . 
outburst  In  Congress.  A  leader  In  the  Hous  i 
of  Representatives  said  from  the  floor: 

"If  they  come  to  Washington,  sit  down  ani 
have  three  meals  furnished  free  every  daj 
then  Ood  knows  what  will  happen  to  ui 
There  are  more  than  8.600.000  persons  out  o 
work  In  the  United  States,  most  of  them  wltl 
families.  If  the  Oovernment  can  feed  thoe 
that  are  here,  then  we  can  expect  an  Influ 
that  will  startle  the  whole  country." 

The  rolling  kitchens  were  withdrawn 

Senator  J.  Hamilton  Lewis  inapected  th  > 
tired  and.  In  some  cases,  shoeless  veteran  i 
lying  around  the  Capitol  Building  and  the:  i 
told  his  colleagues  In  the  Senate  that.  "B  ' 
abandoning  the  plea  for  Justice  and  adc^t 
Ing  In  Its  place  threat  and  coercion.  Teteran 
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are  causing  feUow  countrymen  to  wonder 
whether  their  soldiers  served  for  patriotism 
or  merely  for  pay." 

Through  the  month  of  June  the  tension 
mounted.  The  camps  now  occupied  by  an 
estimated  17.000  spread  out  to  every  sizeable 
vacant  lot.  At  night,  morose  men  squatted 
by  burning  campSres  listening  silently  to  the 
endless  speeches,  always  tinged  with  the  In- 
creasing violence  of  Communist  propaganda, 
inie  privations,  the  punishing  beat,  the  un- 
sanitary living  conditions,  and  the  Inter- 
minable hours  of  wishful  waiting  for  the 
slightly  more  than  one  thousand  dollars 
which  was  to  be  each  man's  share — if  Con- 
gress relented — took  its  toll. 

During  June,  the  governor  of  New  York.. 
PYanklln  D.  Roosevelt.  Informed  New  Yorkers 
among  the  Bonus  Marchers  that  the  state 
would  pay  their  railroad  fares  If  they  left 
Washington  Immediately  and  returned  to 
New  York.  President  Hoover  got  a  bill  through 
Congress  authorizing  loans  for  tranj^xnta- 
tlon.  and  most  of  the  real  veterans  left.  But 
the  hard  core  of  the  Communist  bloc  not  only 
stayed,  but  grew.  The  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
gestlgatlon  reported  that  an  examination  of 
the  flngerprlnts  of  4,723  Bonus  Marchers 
showed  that  1,069  of  them  were  men  who  had 
criminal  records  ranging  from  drunkenness 
to  murder  and  rape.  Not  more  than  one  In  ten 
of  those  who  stayed  was  a  veteran.  By  this 
time  Waters  had  been  deposed  and  the  Com- 
munists had  gained  control. 

As  the  violence  Increased.  Pel  ham  CH  ass- 
ford,  commander  of  the  Washington  police, 
twice  consulted  with  me  about  calling  on 
the  Army  for  assistance.  Both  times  I  advised 
against  It.  But  on  July  28th.  the  crisis  was 
reached.  A  mob  of  6.000  strong  began  to  move 
up  Pennsylvania  Avenue  toward  the  Treasviry 
Building  and  the  White  House.  The  police 
were  outnumbered  five  to  one.  Olaasford  was 
mauled  and  stripped  of  his  police  superin- 
tendent's gold  badge.  gunSre  broke  out,  two 
men  were  kUled  and  a  score  or  more  badly 
Injured.  It  was  evident  that  the  situation 
had  gotten  beyond  the  control  of  the  local 
authorities. 

A  request  was  Immediately  made  through 
the  Board  of  Oommlssloners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  federal  troops.  Commissioner 
Rlchelderfer,  In  requesting  such  assistance 
from  the  President,  stated  that  It  would  "be 
Impossible  for  the  police  depfutment  to  main- 
tain law  and  order  except  by  the  free  use  of 
firearms.  The  presence  of  federal  troops  In 
small  number  wUl  obviate  the  seriousness  of 
the  situation,  and  It  will  result  In  far  lees 
violence  and  bloodshed." 

The  President  then  conferred  with  Patrick 
Hurley,  the  Secretary  of  War,  who  was  Im- 
mediately placed  In  charge.  Hurley  Issued  the 
following  order: 

"To:   Oeneral  Douglas  MacArthur,  Chief  of 
Staff,  XJS.  Army. 

"The  President  has  Just  now  Informed  me 
that  the  civil  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  has  reported  to  him  tt  is  unaMe  to 
maintain  law  and  order  In  the  District. 

"You  will  have  United  States  troops  pro- 
ceed Inunedlately  to  the  scene  of  disorder. 
Cooperate  fully  with  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia police  force  which  is  now  in  charge.  Sur- 
round the  affected  area  and  clear  It  without 
delay. 

"Turn  over  aU  prisoners  to  the  civil 
authorities. 

"In  your  orden  Insist  that  any  woman  or 
children  who  may  be  In  the  affected  area  be 
accorded  every  consideration  and  Unflnnss 
Use  all  humanity  consistent  with  the  due  ex- 
ecution of  the  order. 

"PATaiCK  J.  HUBLXT. 

"Secretary  of  War." 

Six  hundred  soldiers  under  the  command 
of  Generoi  Perry  L.  Miles  had  been  drawn 
from  units  close  to  Washington.  General 
Miles'  orden  to  his  unit  commanders  were  as 
follows : 

"We  are  acting  on  the  order  of  the  Presl- 
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dent  of  the  United  States.  The  cavalry  will 
make  a  demonstration  down  Pennsylvania 
Avenue.  The  Infantry  will  deploy  In  line  of 
skirmishers  In  the  rear  of  the  cavalry.  You 
will  surround  the  area  and  evict  the  men  In 
possession  there.  Use  care  and  consideration 
toward  all  women  and  children  who  may  be 
In  the  area." 

In  accordance  with  the  President's  request, 
I  accompanied  General  Miles  and  brought 
with  me  two  officers  who  later  wrote  their 
names  on  world  history:  Major  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower  and  Major  George  S.  Patton. 

Not  a  shot  was  fired.  The  sticks,  clubs,  and 
stones  of  the  rioters  were  met  only  by  tear 
gas  and  steady  pressure.  No  one  was  killed 
and  there  were  no  serious  Injuries  In  either 
side.  By  9:30  p.m.  the  area  was  cleared  as  far 
as  the  Anacostla  Flats.  The  show  of  force, 
the  excellent  discipline  of  the  troops,  and 
the  proper  use  of  tear  gas  had  turned  the 
trick  without  serious  bloodshed.  At  Anacostla 
Flats  I  received  word  from  the  Secretary  of 
War.  as  we  were  In  the  midst  of  crossing  the 
river,  to  suspend  the  operation  at  my  dis- 
cretion. I  halted  the  conunand  as  soon  as  we 
had  cleared  the  bridge,  but  at  that  moment 
the  rioters  set  fire  to  their  own  camp.  This 
concluded  the  proceedings  for  the  night. 

I  personally  reported  to  the  President  and 
Secretary  Hurley  at  the  White  House  about 
eleven  o'clock,  and  they  expressed  gratifica- 
tion at  what  had  been  accomplished.  Secre- 
tary Hurley  asked  me  to  give  a  statement  to 
the  waiting  newspaper  men.  After  explaining 
the  events  of  the  preceding  day,  I  continued: 

"If  President  Hoover  had  not  acted  when 
he  did  he  would  have  been  faced  with  a  seri- 
ous situation.  Another  week  might  have 
meant  that  the  government  was  In  peril.  He 
had  reached  the  end  of  an  extraordinary  pa- 
tience and  had  gone  to  the  very  limit  to  avoid 
friction  before  using  force.  Had  the  Presi- 
dent not  acted  when  he  did  he  would  have 
been  derelict  In  his  duty." 

The  day  foUowlng  the  riot,  the  polios 
rounded  up  thlrty-slx  of  the  leaders,  Includ- 
ing James  Ford,  the  American  Cooununlst 
Party  candidate  for  Vice-President;  Emman- 
uel Levin,  a  leading  New  York  Conununlst; 
and  John  T.  Pace,  an  acknowledged  former 
Communist.  This  broke  up  the  organization, 
and  Its  remnants  disappeared. 

The  most  extravagant  distortions  of  what 
had  occurred  were  widely  circulated.  I  was 
violently  attacked,  and  even  blatantly  mis- 
represented before  Congress.  Speeches  pic- 
tured me  In  full  drees  uniform  astride  a  fiery 
white  charger,  bedecked  with  medals,  waving 
a  bloody  saber,  and  leading  a  mad  cavalry 
charge  against  unarmed  and  Innocent  citi- 
zens. Of  course  there  was  absolutely  no 
foundation  for  such  statements.  There  was 
no  cavalry  charge.  There  was  no  fiery  white 
charger.  There  was  no  saber.  There  was  no 
full-dress  uniform.  There  were  no  medals. 
I  wore  the  same  uniform  as  the  troops.  When 
I  challenged  such  distortions,  they  were 
merely  shrugged  off  with  the  expression, 
"It  was  only  politics."  Franklin  Roosevelt 
once  said  to  me.  "Douglas.  I  think  you  are 
our  best  general,  but  I  believe  you  would  be 
our  worst  politician."  With  his  rare  aenae  of 
humor.  I  wonder  which  side  of  that  remark 
he  thought  was  the  con4>llment. 

Three  days  after  the  uprising.  The  New 
York  Times,  In  a  front-page  account,  re- 
ported: 

"The  Communist  Party,  at  Its  headquar- 
ters here,  accepted  responsibility  yestwday 
for  the  demonstration  that  resulted  in  the 
bonus-army  riots  In  Washington. 

"We  agitated  for  the  bonus  and  led  the 
demonstration  of  the  veterans  In  Washing- 
ton," a  spokesman  for  the  party  said  at  the 
headquarters  at  60  East  13th  Street.  "We 
stand  ready  to  go  to  Washington  again  and 
fight  for  the  working  men.  We  started  the 
march  from  here  for  Washington  and  we  will 
lead  the  way  again!" 

In  1948.  more  of  the  Communist  conspiracy 
was  revealed  when  Benjamin  Gltlow,  an  ad- 
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mltted  Conununlst,  wrote  In  his  book,  The 
Whole  of  Their  Lives: 

"On  July  5  Earl  Browder  declared  that  the 
veterans  were  the  shock  tnx^M  of  the  unem- 
ployed. Said  he,  "Hie  Bonus  revolutionary 
force  In  Washington  Is  the  most  significant 
beginning  of  the  mass  struggle  against  the 
deepening  consequences  of  the  crisis.' 

"On  July  38  the  government  went  Into 
action.  General  Douglas  MacArthiu:,  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  United  States  Army,  stepped 
m  to  prevent  serious  bloodshed  after  a  fight 
between  communist  led  veterans  and  police 
resulting  in  the  death  of  one  veteran  and 
the  shooting  of  an  Innocent  bystander.  It 
was  Just  what  the  conununlsts  wanted.  It  is 
what  they  had  conspired  to  bring  about. 
Now  they  could  brand  Hoover  as  a  murderer 
of  hungry  unemployed  veterans.  They  could 
charge  that  the  United  States  Army  was  Wall 
Street's  tool  with  which  to  crush  the  un- 
employed and  that  the  government  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  were  bloody 
Fascist  butchers  of  unarmed  American  work- 
men." 

In  1949.  John  T.  Pace  testified  under  oath 
before  a  Congressional  committee: 

I  feel  responsible  in  part  for  the  oft  re- 
peated lie  about  President  Hoover  and  Gen- 
eral MacArthur. 

"I  led  the  left  wing  or  communist  section 
of  the  bonus  march.  I  was  ordered  by  my 
Red  superiors  to  provoke  riots.  I  was  told 
to  use  every  trick  to  bring  about  bloodshed 
In  the  hopes  that  President  Hoover  would  be 
forced  to  call  out  the  army.  The  communists 
didn't  care  how  many  veterans  were  killed. 
I  was  told  Moscow  had  ordered  riots  and 
bloodshed  in  the  hopes  that  this  might 
set  off  the  revcHutlon.  My  communist  bosses 
were  Jiunping  with  Joy  on  July  28  when  the 
Washington  police  killed  one  veteran.  The 
Army  was  called  out  by  President  Hoover 
and  didn't  fire  a  shot  or  kill  a  man.  General 
MacArthur  put  down  a  Moscow  directed  rev- 
olution without  bloodshed,  and  that's  why 
the  communists  hate  him." 

During  the  Bonus  March  communist 
threats  continued  to  be  made  against  re- 
sponsible officials.  I  was  to  be  publicly  hanged 
on  the  steps  of  the  Caplt(^.  It  was  the  begin- 
ning of  a  definite  and  ceaseless  campaign 
that  set  me  ^art  as  a  man  to  be  destroyed, 
no  matter  how  long  the  Communists  and 
their  friends  and  admirers  had  to  wait,  and 
no  matter  what  means  they  might  have  to 
use.  But  it  was  to  be  nineteen  years  before 
the  bells  of  Moscow  pealed  out  their  glee  at 
my  eclipse. 
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HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  19.  1972 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Saturday, 
April  29, 1972,  the  Redondo  Beach  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  will  sponsor  the  gala 
80th  anniversary  dinner  of  the  city  of 
Redondo  Beach. 

At  the  dinner  the  Anchormen,  the  or- 
ganization of  past  presidents  of  the  Re- 
dondo Beach  Chamber  of  Conmerce,  will 
present  my  friend  Francis  E.  Hopkins. 
city  manager  of  Redondo  Beach,  as  hon- 
ored guest  for  the  evening. 

The  purpose  of  the  dinner  will  be  to 
focus  attention  on  the  rich,  colorful,  and 
unusually  diverse  history  of  the  city,  its 
people,  its  institutions,  and  its  historical 
beginnings. 

Four  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago 
the  Spanish  explorer  Juan  Rodriguez 
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Cabrlllo  entered  Santa  Monica  Bay  on 
California's  Pacific  coast,  claimed  all  the 
land  within  his  sight  for  the  King  of 
Spain,  and  began  the  period  of  Spanish 
influence  in  our  State. 

One  of  the  areas  which  Cabrlllo's  claim 
encompassed  was  territory  in  the  south 
portion  of  the  Santa  Monica  Bay  occu- 
pied by  Indians  of  the  Tobikhar,  Cho- 
wigna  Lodge,  for  whom  one  of  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  location  was  an  inland  lake 
where  salt  was  plentiful. 

In  1794  this  area  of  the  South  Bay 
was  part  of  the  75,000  acre  Rancho  San 
Pedro  land  grant  to  Juan  Jose  Eto- 
mlnguez  by  the  Spanish  Territorial  Gov- 
ernor. 

Through  subsequent  sale  and  resale, 
a  portion  of  this  acreage  in  1887  became 
part  of  the  Redcmdo  Improvemoit  Co. 
which  was  incorporated  as  the  ninth  city 
in  Los  Angeles  County  5  years  later  in 
1892. 

By  the  turn  of  the  century  the  city  of 
Redondo  Beech,  with  a  population  of  less 
than  a  thousand,  had  three  commercial 
piers;  was  the  foremost  shipping  point 
between  San  Francisco  and  San  Diego; 
benefited  from  direct  service  by  three 
railroads;  and  enjoyed  the  patronage  of 
Henry  Edwards  Huntington  who  had  ac- 
quired most  of  the  land  and  buildings  in 
1901. 

But  also  by  the  turn  of  the  century, 
even  as  the  young  city  seemed  to  be 
growing  increasingly  prosperous,  even  as 
it  was  gaining  statewide  renown  as  a 
vacation  retreat  and  tourist  atti-action, 
the  process  of  a  loag  and  difficult  eco- 
nomic downturn  was  beginning. 

The  construction  of  a  breakwater,  a 
preoccupation  of  municipsd  planners  for 
almost  the  entire  first  60  years  of  the 
city's  Ufe,  was  attempted  in  1899,  in  1917, 
and  again  in  1938  without  success. 

The  once-thriving  shipping  business 
fell  off.  All  thi-ee  wharves  were  torn 
down  between  1914  and  1926.  The  flour- 
ishing El  Paso  amusement  zaae,  once 
a  magnet  for  tourists,  gradually  disin- 
tegrated and  became  almost  abandoned 
by  the  time  of  the  city's  47th  anniversary 
In  1939. 

An  inadequate  half  million  dollar 
short  breakwater  was  constructed  in 
1939  with  Federal  matching  funds  but 
the  results  were  dire.  In  1940  a  major 
portion  of  the  waterfrcmt  area,  a  num- 
ber of  buildings,  and  the  Strand  walk 
were  washed  out. 

Attempts  to  halt  the  waterfront  ero- 
sion with  a  variety  of  hastily  constructed 
and  inexpensive  sea  walls  proved  futile. 
In  the  eai-ly  1950's  the  city  of  Redondo 
Beach  was  a  city  without  much  pros- 
perity and  with  virtually  no  hcqie. 

And  it  is  not  possible  fully  to  appreci- 
ate the  city  of  Redondo  Beach  today 
without  understanding  the  bleakness  of 
its  prospects  less  than  two  decades  ago. 
What  was  to  begin  in  the  later  1950's 
and  build  with  increasing  momentum  in 
the  1960's  was  almost  a  miracle  of  re- 
newal and  regeneration. 

The  long  awaited  breakwater  was  com- 
pleted in  1958  at  a  cost  of  $5  million. 
Additional  and  supporting  construction 
followed  in  1960  and  shoreline  service 
facilities  were  added  2  years  later  in 
time  for  the  city's  70th  anniveraaiy. 
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Ten  years  ago  a  redevelopment  agency 
was  set  up  to  restore  50  acres  in  down- 
town Redondo  Beach.  Fifteen  million 
dollars  were  released  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  this  project  in  1966  and 
property  acquisition  began. 

One  hundred  and  twenty  of  the  one 
hundred  and  twenty-three  parcels  in  this 
upgrading  and  modernization  program 
have  now  been  cleared  for  resale.  And  for 
all  its  accomplishments,  for  all  of  the 
changes  which  it  has  effected  on  the  face 
of  the  city,  the  program  continues  to 
belong  far  less  to  Redondo  Beach's  past, 
than  to  its  future. 

A  variety  of  supplementary  projects, 
new  streets  and  plazas,  which  represent 
the  initiatives  of  some  of  the  most  vig- 
orous and  active  community  leaders  in 
California,  have  already  been  drafted 
and  await  only  the  budgeting  authority 
of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development. 

With  a  superb  city  manager  in  Fran- 
cis Hopkins,  with  one  of  the  best  mayors 
in  the  United  States  in  William  Czuleger, 
with  one  of  the  most  effective  and  ener- 
getic chamber  presidents  in  recent  years 
in  Gerald  Hilby,  and  a  great  city  coun- 
cil and  mimicipal  staff,  and  an  outstand- 
ing chamber  of  commerce,  the  city  of 
Redondo  Beach  is  vital,  dynamic,  future- 
oriented  and  on  the  move. 

And  for  such  a  city,  with  such  a  lead- 
ership, it  is  a  good  thing  to  hold  an 
anniversary  banquet  every  few  years  to 
take  stock  of  all  that  has  been  accom- 
plished, to  recognize  aU  those  whose 
work  has  paved  the  way,  and  to  feel  that 
special  sense  of  pride  that  only  can  come 
to  people  who  have  worked  long  and  well 
together. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  what  the 
people  of  Redondo  Beach  will  be  doing 
on  April  29.  And  it  will  be  my  great  pleas- 
ure on  that  day  to  be  joining  them. 


NEWS  BULLETIN  OF  THE  AMERI- 
CAN REVOLUTION  BICENTEN- 
NIAL COMMISSION 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

OF    VnCtKIA 

m  THE  HOUSE   OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  April  19,  1972 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
inserting  in  the  Record  the  April  17 
edition  of  the  news  bulletin  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  Bicentennial  Commis- 
sion. I  take  this  action  to  help  my  col- 
leagues keep  informed  of  activities  pre- 
paring for  the  bicentennial.  The  bulletin 
is  compiled  and  written  by  the  staff  of 
the  ARBC  Communications  Committee 
The  bulletin  follows: 

BicENTKmaAL  BuLLrmf 

The  ARBC  Executive  Committee  will  meet 
In  New  Tork  City  on  Thursday,  April  20;  the 
ARBC  Communications  Committee  will  meet 
at  Headquarters  on  Tuesday,  April  18.  as  will 
the  ARBC  Philatelic  Advisory  Panel.  Also. 
on  Tuesday,  April  18,  the  Open  House  USA 
Committee  will  meet  In  New  Tork  City. 

A  session  of  the  "Congress  of  900"  q>on- 
sored  by  the  New  Mexico  American  Revolu- 
tion Bicentennial  Commission  met  in  Albu- 
querque recently.  About  200  political,  civic 
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and  educational  leaden  from  throughout  Lbe 
state  heard  Oovemor  Bruce  King  and  V  liM 
President  open  the  meeting  and  Dr.  WUl  am 
Dabney,  UKM  history  profeaeor,  deliver  the 
principal  address  on  the  background  ofltba 
American  Revolution.  The  afternoon  season 
divided  the  Congreas  into  workshops  to  I 
cuss  projects  suitable  for  New  Mexico j  Dr. 
Luther  H.  Poster,  Commission  Member, 
resented  the  ARBC. 

The  ARBC  Performing  Arts  Advisory  fanel 
held  Ita  first  meeting  on  Monday,  Apdl  10 
and  the  Creative  and  Visual  Arts  Advisory 
Panel  met  on  Tuesday.  April  11  at  th*  Na- 
tional Gallery  of  Art.  The  Panels  were  briefed 
on  the  overall  themes  and  goals  of  thy  Bl- 
centennlal  and  Miss  Nancy  Hawks.  Chaltman 
of  the  National  Endowment  for  theJArts, 
spoke  on  the  relationship  of  that  gronp  to 
the  upcoming  commemoration.  The  imaln 
thrust  of  the  meeting  was  a  wlde-rsfcglng 
dlscunlcn  of  the  nature  of  the  Involvanent 
of  the  arts  In  the  Bicentennial.  The  Per  arm- 
ing Arts  Panel  members  stressed  their  feel- 
ing that  the  Bicentennial  Bra  should  be  a 
time  for  strengthening  and  hlghUg  itlng 
America's  young  talent.  The  Creative  and 
Visual  Arts  Panel  members  felt  8trongl|  that 
the  Bicentennial  should  emphasize  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  creative  talent  across  the  (  oun- 
try. 

Chairman  James  Copley  and  the  /KlBC 
Communications  Committee  have  an- 
nounced that  the  official  ARBC  symbol  wlU 
be  featured  soon  In  10-second  spot  an- 
noimcements  on  the  Bicentennial  by  ele- 
vlslon  stations  across  the  nation. 

The  San  Antonio  (Texas)  ARBC  wUl  co- 
ordinate and  stage  a  June  celebration  In  son- 
junction  with  the  opening  of  the  Natl  >nal 
University  of  Mexico's  branch  campu  i  In 
HemlsPalr  Plaza.  "My  feeling,"  explained 
Chairman  B.  J.  "Red"  McComba,  "Is  t* 
would  be  an  important  event  for  us  to 
our  Open  House  USA  category."  Mrs. 
Riddle,  associate  director  of  the  AR 
Texas,  said  a  June  celebration  would  p 
Antonio  In  the  position  of  having  th4 
Bicentennial  Open  House  celebration  1 1  the 
nation. 

The  Florida  ARBC  In  cooperation  wl  h  the 
University  of  Florida's .  Department  o  HU- 
tory  Is  sponsoring  the  first  of  a  sei  es  of 
symposia  on  the  American  Revolutpn  In 
Florida,  May  18-20,  on  the  Unlveraty  of 
Florida  campus.  The  theme  for  thldyear's 
symposium  Is  "Eighteenth  Century  Florida 
and  Its  Borderlands."  Several  Unl^raltles 
throughout  the  country  are  sendlnglspeak- 
ers  and  acting  as  commentators  will  >e  Wil- 
liam Sturtevant  (Smithsonian  Instil  itlon). 
Paul  Smith  (Library  of  Congress  ,  and 
Charles  Van  Ravensway  (Henry  Fra;  els  du 
Pont  wmterthur  Muaexmi) .  Dr.  Samui  I  Proc- 
tor, profeesor  of  history  and  social  a  lenoes. 
University  of  Florida,  and  a  member  of  the 
Florida  ARBC,  Is  serving  as  chairman  of  the 
symposium.  "The  conference  is  open  to  the 
public. 

A  group  of  Philadelphia-based  hls1  orlans. 
writers,  teachers  and  patriotic  cltlz4  ns  are 
publishing  a  new  tabloid  newspaper  "The 
American  Revolution — Illustrated." 
appearing  exactly  as  a  modem -day  ne 
It  retells  the  trials  of  America's  blrt; 
1768  to  1783.  Each  event  Is  written 
were  happening  today.  Some  schools 
ready  using  the  tabloid  as  an  aid  1 
curriculum.  The  full  story  of  every  e" 
told  Is  eaay-to-read  pictured  format,  v 
for  the  average  reader.  For  Informat! 
the  newspaper,  which  U  published  In 
suee  annually  for  $8.00  write  Walter  Ku  >lllus 
&  Co.,  laa  Greenwood  Avenue,  Wyncot  i.  Pa. 
10006. 

The  Bicentennial  Council  of  the  Thl  rteen 
States  wlU  meet  in  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina. April  13th-ieth.  The  ARBC  wlU  b<  rep- 
resented by  Its  States  and  Regional  C<  ordl- 
nators. 

Colorado  Bute  Representative  Ro]  1   M. 
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Sack  has  been  named  Interim  Chairman  of 
the  Colorado  Centennial-Bicentennial  Com- 
mission. Mr.  Sack  will  serve  as  Chairman  of 
the  Commission  until  September  30,  1073. 
completing  the  unexpired  portion  of  the  term 
of  Mrs.  Stephen  Hart  who  recently  resigned 
as  Chairman. 

Mr.  Andrew  Miuphy.  who  represents  the 
AoUvltles  Service  of  The  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer- 
ica Informed  the  ARBC  this  week  that  they 
are  well  along  In  the  stages  of  securing  Boy 
Input  to  their  preliminary  planning  for  the 
BSA's  part  In  the  celebration  ot  our  Coun- 
try's aooth  anniversary.  This  Is  being  done 
In  a  ways  this  Spring : 

"ReacUons  and  Suggestions  are  being  se- 
cured from  the  more  than  3,000  Explorer  Post 
Presidents  who  will  meet  in  Washington,  D.C. 
next  week  at  the  Annual  Explorer  Post 
Presidents  Congress.  These  are  leaders  of  our 
high  school  age  program  and  we  should  re- 
ceive valuable  suggestions  and  ideas  from 
them. 

"The  Order  of  the  Arrow,  a  B.S.A.  Camping 
Fraternity,  Is  being  solicited  by  mall  through 
their  lodge  chiefs  to  secure  their  suggestions. 
This  group  Is  made  up  of  Boy  Scouts  as  well 
as  Explorers." 

A  target  date  of  June  has  been  set  to  se- 
cure this  Information  and  compile  It. 

Archivist  of  the  United  States  James  B. 
Rboads  said  recenUy  that  the  "most  visible" 
of  the  Bicentennial  aooompllabments  of  the 
National  Archives  has  been  establishment  of 
a  Center  for  the  Documentary  Study  of  the 
American  Revolution  which  Is  preparing 
guides  to  Revolutionary  War  records  In  the 
National  Archives  and  a  computer  Index  for 
the  Papers  of  the  Continental  Congress.  He 
said  that  the  Center  Is  gearing  up  to  provide 
"better  tools  for  the  historian  who  wishes  to 
use  Revolutionary  War  materials."  Rhoads 
said  that  the  National  Archives  also  Is  stress- 
ing youth  education  programs  as  a  Bicen- 
tennial project,  working  with  the  District  of 
Columbia  public  school  system  la  the  prep- 
aration of  teaching  units  on  history  and 
government.  The  Archivist  spoke  at  a  re- 
gional meeting  of  the  American  Association 
for  State  and  Local  History  which  was  qwn- 
sored  jointly  by  the  Mississippi  Historical 
Society. 

Some  twenty-flve  top  professional,  govern- 
mental and  prees  women  from  national  wom- 
en's organizations  wUl  be  guests  of  the  ARBC 
on  Monday,  April  17th,  to  discuss  women's 
Involvement  in  the  Bicentennial.  Those  at- 
tending have  expreased  Interest  In  the  pos- 
slbUlty  of  nationwide  projects  In  the  Hori- 
zon's '76  concepts  and  are  meeting  to  explore 
collective  collaboration.  And,  on  Sunday, 
April  9,  the  ARBC  was  represented  at  the 
Awards  Luncheon  of  the  Virginia  Press  Wom- 
en where  plans  and  proposals  and  the  role 
of  the  media  In  informing  the  public  of  the 
Bicentennial  goals  were  discussed. 

Contact:  F.  C.  Duke  Zeller,  Editor  (202) 
254-8007. 


FEAR  CAME  LATER^PLUCK 
INRE8CX7E 
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HON.  LARRY  WINN,  JR. 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  19.  1972 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Claude 
Oravdy  and  Roy  Roar  did  not  feel  like 
heroes  after  they  rescued  a  mother  and 
her  10  children  from  a  burning  home — 
they  "lust  felt  good." 

These  two  young  men  from  KansaB 
City  performed  a  brave  and  heroic  deed 
when  they  charged  into  a  burning  house, 
and  aroused  and  led  11  ipeople  through 
fire  and  smoke  to  safety,  lliey  are  to  be 


commended  for  their  courage  and 
bravery. 

I  want  to  take  this  (^HKurtunity  to 
bring  the  complete  details  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  here  in  the  House 
by  sharing  with  them  a  recent  article 
that  appeared  in  the  Kansas  City  Star. 

Following  l8  the  article : 

Fbas  Cami  Latsb — ^Pluck  nr  Bascux 
(By  Andrew  O.  MUler) 

Claude  Oravely  and  Roy  Roar  dont  feel 
like  heroes  after  they  rescued  a  mother  and 
her  10  children  from  a  burning  home  Friday 
night— they  "just  feel  good." 

Luck  played  a  large  part  In  their  rescue, 
the  two  agreed  while  relating  the  Incident 
yesterday. 

"I  guess  the  good  Lord  just  sent  us  over 
there."  Oravely  said  with  a  smUe.  "It  sure 
made  us  feel  good." 

On  their  way  to  a  friend's  house  Friday 
night,  the  two  saw  flames  leaping  from  the 
roof  of  a  home  at  3817  Indiana. 

WhUe  their  dates  phoned  firemen,  Oravely, 
of  3645  E.  67th.  and  Roar,  of  6700  Swope 
Parkway,  kicked  down  the  front  door,  nished 
upstairs  yelling  "fire,"  awakening  Mrs.  Mari- 
lyn Chamberlain  and  her  10  children. 

First  Mrs.  Chamberlain  went  downstairs 
with  her  youngest  chUd.  Then,  with  Gravely 
In  a  second-story  hallway  and  Roar  on  the 
stairs,  the  two  yoimg  men  directed  each  child 
downstairs  to  Mrs.  Chamberlain. 

Oravely  and  Roar  both  said  they  did  not 
experience  fear  until  their  deed  was  com- 
pleted and  firemen  had  arrived. 

The  two  have  known  each  other  for  about 
15  years.  They  both  grew  up  In  Newport,  Ark., 
and  after  graiduatlng  from  high  school  there, 
came  to  Kansaff  City  for  Job  opportunities. 

The  Friday  night  fire  was  a  little  mors 
than  they  bargained  for,  but  both  said  they 
would  do  It  again. 

"If  we  would  have  been  by  any  bouse,  we 
would  have  done  the  same,"  Oravely  said. 

Roar  said  that  as  the  two  H>proacbed  the 
house,  they  saw  fiames  covering  the  roof. 

"We  yelled  'ocKue  out,  come  out'  for  a 
while,  but  nobody  did.  So  we  kicked  down  the 
door."  (Snvely  related. 

"I  stood  by  the  bedrooms,"  Oravely  said, 
"yeUlng  'fire.'  They  started  coming  out  to- 
ward my  voice.  Some  had  their  hair  burned." 

Roar  said  the  last  boy  to  eec^>e  must  have 
been  confused  because  he  first  started  toward 
the  stairway  and  then  headed  iMtck  Into  a 
bedroom. 

Oravely  said  he  grabbed  the  young  boy, 
patted  his  pajamas  to  make  siire  they  were 
not  on  fire,  and  then  carried  him  downstairs. 

Firemen  said  the  blaae,  at  11:80  pjn..  did 
considerable  damage  to  the  upper  story.  Ths 
amount  was  undetermined.  The  family  ts 
staying  with  relatives. 


ARENDS'  MORAL  FIBER  PRAISED 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  SPRINGER 

or  nxnfois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  19.  1972 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
have  long  known  and  i^ipreciated  the 
fine  qualities  of  our  able  colleague,  the 
minority  whip,  Lbs  Abends.  So  it  was 
gratifying  to  hear  those  qualities  ezUdled 
at  an  i4)preciatl«i  dinner  for  Lbs  in  Dan- 
ville, m..  on  April  15.  The  principal 
speaker  at  that  affair,  Dr.  David  C.  Crane 
of  Indianapolis,  brought  home  to  his  lis- 
teners the  essence  ot  our  colleague's 
political  leadership  by  reminding  us  that 
Lbs  "served  to  keep  the  thread  <a  loyalty 
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continuous  over  the  years  while  many 
deviated." 

Lcs  has  demonstrated  political  integ- 
rity throughout  his  career  and  his  con- 
stituents know  it.  as  proved  by  the  large 
number  of  his  friends  in  Vermilion 
County  who  turned  out  to  honor  him. 
The  following  report  on  Dr.  Crane's 
qpeech  is  from  the  April  16. 1972,  issue  of 
the  Danville  Commerce  News: 

AmCDS'    MOIAL    FiBB    Pbaiskd    bt    Spkakib 
(By  Randy  Kirk) 

The  real  crlBls  In  America  Is  a  decaying  cA 
morality  and  men  like  Rep.  Leslie  C.  Arenda 
are  needed  to  fight  that  crisis.  Dr.  David  C. 
Crane  said  at  an  appreciation  dinner  for 
Arends  Saturday  night. 

Dr.  Crane,  who  Is  a  practicing  psychiatrist 
and  lawyer  from  IndlanapoUs,  said  that  we 
are  told  we  live  in  an  era  of  crisis,  but  the 
real  problem  Is  an  "erosion  of  the  soul." 

It  is  time  we  started  questioning  the  "so- 
called  experts"  who  say  there  are  population 
education  and  pollution  crises,  Dr.  Crane 
said. 

The  school  houses  we  built  to  house  the 
post  war  babies  were  an  answer  to  the  "edu- 
cation crisis",  but  now  "population  Is  decreas- 
ing and  these  schools  are  needed  more  to 
house  unemployed  teachers  than  students." 
the  lawyer  and  psychiatrist  said. 

"We  are  told  there  Is  a  population  crises, 
but  all  the  people  In  the  United  States  could 
live  in  nilnols  and  use  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try as  a  recreation  area,"  be  quipped. 

The  United  States  has  the  capability  to 
produce  enough  food  to  feed  10  times  the 
current  population  of  the  world  according 
to  some  studies,  he  added. 

"We  are  told  there  is  an  air  pollution 
problem,"  Dr.  Crane  said.  He  added  that 
tests  of  air  pollution  conducted  In  1910  and 
1970  In  87  cities  show  that  the  air  has  not 
changed.  Air  pollution  in  Chicago  and  New 
York  have  actually  gone  down,  he  said. 

"The  crisis  that  we  face  Is  an  Invisible 
pollution,"  Dr.  Crane  said.  The  morality  of 
some  of  oiu-  legislative  leaders  has  eroded. 
he  added. 

Only  40  years  ago.  both  parties  believed  in 
free  enterprise,  separation  of  powers  between 
the  state  and  national  government  and  po- 
litical Integrity,  but  now  some  leaders  dont 
even  believe  In  the  Constitution,  Dr.  Crane 
■aid. 

Sen.  wiuiam  Fulbrlght  called  the  House 
and  Senate  obsolete  when  a  Democrat  was 
president,  but  came  back  to  the  Constitu- 
tion only  when  President  Nixon  took  over, 
according  to  Dr.  Crane. 

"Rep.  Arends  has  shown  a  moral  fiber  not 
seen  In  many  of  his  colleagues,"  Dr.  Crane 
said.  He  has  served  to  keep  the  thread  of 
loyalty  continuous  over  the  years  while  many 
deviated,  the  doctor  and  lawyer  said. 

The  United  States  is  the  last  bastion  of 
hope  for  the  free  world.  It  can  survive,  but 
we  must  dedicate  our  lives  during  the  next 
generation  to  getting  the  country  back  on 
the  right  track,  he  added. 

"Political  Integrity  must  be  reasserted  and 
sppreciatlon  of  America  for  what  It  Is  must 
be  heightened,"  Dr.  Crane  said. 


PLXOHT   OP   CAPnVE   NATIONS 

HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 

or  n<oBmA 

IN  THE  ROUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  19.  1972 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  been  quite  interested  in  the  plight 
of  nations  held  captive  by  the  Commu- 
nists. In  the  last  session  of  Congress.  I 
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sixjDsored  a  resolutlui  (H.  Con.  Res.  449) 
which  calls  tot  the  eiqiulsioa  of  two  pup- 
pet representatives  to  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly,  the  Bydorussian.  and 
Ukranian  SSR,  who,  I  felt  should  not  be 
representing  their  nati<xis  \a  that  world 
body,  because  they  were  not  considered 
to  be  separate  nation -states.  Rather,  they 
were  and  still  are  part  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

Today.  I  am  pleased  to  insert  in  the 
Rkcoro  a  letter  I  received  f  rtHn  the  Byelo- 
russian Congress  Committee  ot  America 
analyzing  the  plight  of  the  Byelorussian 
nation  suffering  under  the  Communist 
yoke: 

Btxloeussiam  Congbxbs 

COMIRTTKB   OF   AKCEICA, 

Queens.  N.Y.,  March  17, 1972. 
Hon.  J.  HnwKiT  Bttkkx, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washinffton,  D.C. 

DsAS  Six:  March  25. 1973  will  mark  the  an- 
niversary of  great  significance  for  American 
citizens  of  Byelorussian  descent.  On  that  day 
Byelorussians  everywhere  in  the  United  States 
and  In  other  countries  of  the  free  world  will 
celebrate  the  54th  anniversary  of  the  procla- 
mation of  Independence  of  the  Byelorussian 
Democratic  Republic.  In  Byelorussia,  occu- 
pied by  Soviet  Russia  today,  this  national  ob- 
servance la  reiriaoed  by  the  commemoration 
of  the  Russian  Bolshevik  revcdutlon.  In  this 
year  the  Soviet  Russian  government  Is  also 
widely  marking  the  60th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  (USSR),  to  which  Byelorussian 
SSR  Is  annexed.  The  USSR  is  presented  by 
Soviet  propaganda  as  a  voluntary  union  of 
sovereign  nattlons.  However,  in  reality  the 
USSR  Is  a  prison  of  nations,  reflecting  the 
conquest,  subordination,  (^presslon  and  ex- 
ploitation of  Byelorussia,  and  other  non- 
Russian  nations  by  Soviet  Russia. 

The  theoretical  basis  for  the  creation  of 
the  USSR  was  Invented  by  Lenin,  father  of 
Russian  Bolshevism.  Many  years  before 
usurping  power  in  Russia  he  composed  a 
program  for  the  Bolshevik's  Party,  in  which 
he  formulated  a  status  for  non-Russian  na- 
tions, conquered  previously  by  the  Riisslan 
Empire.  His  theses  are  as  follows:  a)  com- 
plete equality  In  rlghta  for  all  nations;  b) 
granting  to  all  non-Russian  nations  the  ri^t 
for  self-determination  Including  separation 
from  Russia  and  creation  of  Independent 
states;  c)  merging  of  all  nations  In  the  single 
class  organlcaitlons  and  educating  them  in 
the  spirit  of  proletarian  Internationalism. 

These  theses  were  designed  for  propaganda 
purposes.  Their  obvious  contradictions  were 
clarified  by  Lenin  In  articles,  "On  the  Re- 
view of  the  Party  Program".  LeQln  was  stat- 
ing this:  "On  oxir  part  we  have  not  the  desire 
for  a  separation.  We  want  as  large  as  possible 
state;  a  close  as  poasltde  union  of  as  many 
as  possible  nations,  which  are  living  In  the 
nelghbortiood  with  Oreat-Russlans".  In  this 
way  Lenin  Injected  In  Russian  Bolshevism 
basic  contradiction  between  propagandlstie 
declarations  and  Intended  real  poUcles  for 
non-Russian  countries. 

The  same  false  tactics  was  used  by  the 
Bolshevlcks  after  their  usur.'iatlon  of  power 
In  Russia  In  1917.  The  basiC  document  of 
Soviet  government,  "The  Declaration  of 
Rights  for  Nations  of  Russia",  proclaimed 
liberation  of  non-Russian  nations  from  na- 
tional oppression,  existing  In  Czarlst  Russia, 
has  to  be  changed  to  the  policies  of  vcAuntary 
and  equltalde  union  of  nations,  belonging 
to  Russia. 

The  Bolshevlck  "Declaration  of  Sights  of 
Working  and  Explcrfted  People",  prodalmed 
that  Russian  Soviet  RepuUlc  has  to  be  erect- 
ed on  the  basis  of  voluntary  union  of  Inde- 
pendent nations,  as  a  federation  of  Soviet 
national  repuUlcs.  However,  the  pedicles  Im- 
plemented by  Russia  In  to  non-Russian  na- 
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tlons  presented  a  complete  contradlctlcui  to 
these  declarations. 

On  December  15,  1917  had  assembled  in 
Mensk  the  First  All-Byelorussian  Congress.  It 
consisted  of  1,872  representatives,  elected  by 
the  people  of  all  the  ethnographical  territory 
of  Byelorussia.  This  was  a  national  Byelorus- 
sian constltuente.  whose  aim  was  to  decide 
the  future  statehood  of  Byelorussia.  Bcdshe- 
vlk-RuBSian  delegates  were  In  a  smftU  mi- 
nority. They  were  not  able  to  Influence  the 
Congressional  decisions.  After  the  Congress 
had  chosen  inde]>endence  for  Byelorussian 
state,  the  Soviet  Ausslan  Army  dispersed  this 
assembly. 

The  Council  of  this  First  All-Byelorussian 
Congress  proclaimed  Independence  of  the 
Byelorussian  Democratic  Republic,  on  March 
25,  1918.  In  opposition  to  this  Independent 
Byelorussian  state  the  Soviet  Russian  govern- 
ment created  the  Byelorussian  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republic  (BSSR) .  This  fictitious  state  was 
created  and  ita  government  was  selected  in 
Moscow.  OflBcial  proclamation  of  the  BSSR 
took  place  in  January  1,  1919  in  the  city  of 
Smalensk  which  at  this  time  was  conquered 
by  Russia. 

Subsequently,  the  Soviet  Russian  Army 
conquered  most  of  Byelorussia.  Concluding 
a  peace  treaty  with  Poland  In  Riga  In  1921, 
the  Moscow  government,  vrithout  representa- 
tives from  the  BSSR,  divided  the  territory  of 
Byelorussia  as  follows :  the  BSSR  was  allotted 
a  territory  of  six  counties  of  the  Mensk  dis- 
trict only,  with  a  population  of  approximately 
1.2  million.  Pcdand  was  given  approximately 
100,000  sq.km.  of  Byelorussia  with  a  popula- 
tion of  approximately  4.0  million.  Directly  to 
the  Russian  SFSR  there  was  annexed  approxi- 
mately 250,000  sq.km.  of  Byelorussian  terri- 
tory with  a  population  of  over  9.0  million.  In 
this  way  the  Soviet  Russian  government  bru- 
tally suppressed  the  alms  of  the  Byelorussian 
people  for  self-determination  and  independ- 
ence, and  turned  them  into  a  colonial  people 
of  Soviet  Russia.  The  government  of  the  BSSR 
always  is  selected  by  the  Russian  Communist 
Party.  Its  functions  are  limited  to  those  of 
local  adlmnlstratlon  for  the  central  Russian 
government  In  Moscow. 

The  formal  creation  of  the  USSR  took  place 
later,  after  all  non-Russian  Independent  re- 
publics were  conquered  and  destroyed  by  So- 
viet Russian  armies,  and  Instead  of  them 
were  created  satellitic  Soviet  republics.  On 
October  6,  1922  the  session  of  the  Central 
(Bolsheviks)  accepted  the  draft  by  Lenin 
formulating  the  creation  of  the  USSR.  On  De- 
cember 18,  1922,  the  4th  Assembly  of  the  So- 
vleta  of  the  BSSR  acc^ted  a  declaration  on 
the  necessity  for  creation  of  the  USSR.  On 
December  30,  1922,  the  representatives  of 
Soviet  Republics  signed  the  declaration  and 
agreement  fMmally  establishing  the  USSR. 

In  the  reality,  the  USSR  Is  a  continuation 
of  the  previously  existing  centrallstlc  Rus- 
sian Empire,  using  a  different  name,  as  well 
as  different  political,  social  and  economic 
structure.  The  governing  fcMx^e  In  the  USSR 
is  the  Russian  Communist  Party.  This  party 
presents  a  new  Russian  ruling  class,  sub- 
stituting class  of  noblUty,  In  the  formerly 
Czarlst  Russia.  The  PoUt-Btu«au  of  this 
ptoty  Is  a  totalitarian  and  dictatorial  body, 
which  establishes,  executes  and  controls  all 
policies  for  the  USSR  from  Moscow,  Includ- 
ing non-Russian  republics. 

Consolidation  of  conquered  countries  by 
Russlanlaatlon  of  their  population  Is  a  con- 
tinuous political  process,  pressed  by  Mos- 
cow government.  This  action  Includes:  1. 
Sui^resslon  of  ethnic  cultures  of  non-Rus- 
sian nations  of  the  USSR  and  forcibly  nterg- 
Ing  them  In  the  one  Russian  stream;  2. 
^reading  of  the  Russian  language  by 
schools,  publications,  administrative  use, 
etc;  8.  Deportation  of  nationally  conscious 
parte  of  the  population,  especially  of  the 
Intelligentsia,  to  the  other  republics,  with 
preference  of  Asian;  4.  Sending  In  of  many 
Russians  for  all  leading  positions;  6.  Annlhl- 
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latlon  of  tbo6«  opposed  to  this  denatlot 
tion;  6.  Limitless  and  merciless  exploit 
of  subjugated  countries  and  their 
tlon  for  the  benefit  of  Russian  Imperial^ 
7.  Giving  a  high  priority  to  the  groi 
the  formidable  military  might  and 
expansion,  neglecting  the  needs  of 
rated  non-Russian  nations.  As  a  re 
these  colonial  policies  of  the  Soviet  Ilusslan 
domination  there  were  "liquidated"  o  rer  six 
million  of  Byelorussian  population. 

Lenin  envisaged  creation  of  the  US  SR  for 
the  entire  globe,  obviously  under  SovU  :  Rus- 
sian leadership.  Subsequent  governm«  nts  of 
Soviet  Russia  are  gradually  reallzin ;  this 
goal.  At  present  their  military  act  vltles, 
covering  many  parts  of  the  globe  on  th  i  land, 
sea,  underwater.  In  the  air  and  \  trato- 
sphere,  often  are  surpassing  those  ol  other 
countries.  This  systematically  g  owing 
threat  to  the  security  of  free  countries  Is  the 
greatest  menace  to  humanity  of  our  t  me.  It 
can  be  avoided  by  the  liberation  of  Byelo- 
russia and  other  non-Russian  subj  igated 
nations  from  Russian  bondage  and  r;  itera- 
tion of  their  truly  Independent  staU  b.  The 
BuMUn  Btate,  limited  to  the  ethnof  raphl- 
cal  RiuaUn  territories,  will  not  be  cap  ible  of 
■nned  •zpanalon  In  global  dimension! . 

At  this  time  the  Byelorussians  unci  n-  ter- 
zoilitto  Ruaalan  domination  do  not  hi  ve  the 
poaalbUlty  to  defend  their  own  natlo:  lal  In- 
tarasts.  Tliarefore,  we  take  the  liberty  to  ask 
you  for  Buppcrt  of  the  alnu  of  the  Byi  lorus- 
aUm  nAtton  for  liberation  from  the  liorrors 
of  SoTlat  Rtuslan  occupation,  and  for  resto- 
ntlon  of  an  Independent  Byelorussian  State. 
Very  re^>ectfully  yours, 

John  KdsiAK 

frtAi  tnt. 


KEmfETH  TRUE  NORRIS 


HON.  DEL  CLAWSON 

or  CAuroun* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATAnES 

Wednesday.  April  19.  1972 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speak<  r.  the 
late  Kenneth  True  Nonis  earned  a  repu- 
tation for  himself  In  the  State  oil  Oall- 
fornla  as  an  American  In  every  senae 
that  his  middle  name  Implied,  as  life 
story  could  well  serve  to  lUuBtratqsoine 
of  the  highest  American  Ideals  and  aspi- 
rations. His  list  of  contributlODfl  o  the 
community  and  to  the  Nation  ne  id  no 
acclamation  they  stand  on  thtH  own 
and  to  enimierate  them  is  the  onls  Xonn 
of  tribute  necessary.  At  this  point  n  the 
Record  I  include  an  accounting  ol  aome 
of  the  accomplishments  of  this  eader 
of  industry,  philanthropist  and  h<  oored 
citizen. 

KENmTH  Tkxtb  Nouub 

Kenneth  True  NorrU  was  a  great  leader 
of  Industry  whose  nobility  of  mln  I  and 
spirit  brought  blm  equal  renown  aa  i  com- 
passionate philanthropist,  dedicated  ( itlzen. 
and  benefactor  of  higher  education. 

Those  who  knew  his  life  history  aw  in 
him  the  embodiment  of  the  American  Dieam 
fulfilled.  The  boy  who  clerked  in  his  i  ttber's 
general  store  became  founder  and  board 
chairman  of  one  of  America's  great  ndvis- 
trlal  corporations,  Norrls  Industries.  T  le  boy 
who  didn't  have  a  college  education 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
University  of  Southern  California  and  ' 
dental  College.  The  young  man  who 
the  Oreat  Depression  became  a  memt 
the  Business  Advisory  Committee  to 
dent  Franklin  D.  Rooeevelt  and  Chali 
of  the  Conunlttee  for  Economic  Dev  lop- 
ment  for  Loe  Angeles  and  Orange  coui  ties. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Kenneth  Norrls  was  born  J\ily  8,  1890,  In 
East  St.  Louis.  Illinois.  He  graduated  from 
Maniial  Arts  High  School  In  Loa  Angelee, 
and  worked  In  his  father's  general  merchan- 
dise store  from  191Q  to  1920.  During  1918,  he 
served  as  a  private  in  the  United  States 
Army  In  World  War  I. 

It  was  by  accident  that  he  became  In- 
volved In  the  metal  stamping  business.  The 
Norrls  family  was  acquainted  wltli  a  man 
who  was  a  major  partner  In  a  metal  stamp- 
ing company.  In  1920  Mr.  Norrls  happened 
to  be  in  the  area  of  the  Kittle  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  so  he  stopped  In  for  a  visit. 
The  family  friend  was  sick,  and  his  partner 
rather  abruptly  said  he  was  swamped.  Mr. 
Norrls  asked  If  there  was  anything  he  could 
do  to  help — and  was  promptly  made  head  of 
the  shipping  department!  In  a  relatively 
short  period  of  time,  considerably  less  than 
a  year,  he  became  superintendent.  He  con- 
tinued with  the  company  and  became  assist- 
ant general  manager  with  the  responsibility 
for  estimating,  sales,  purchasing,  and  pro- 
duction. In  1930  he  proposed  a  plan  that 
would  guarantee  him  a  certain  salary  and 
bonus  In  any  yecu-  when  the  company  en- 
Joyed  reasonable  profits.  The  plan  was 
turned  down,  so  he  quit. 

He  had  saved  his  money,  and  at  a  time 
when  many  more  companies  were  going  out 
of  business  than  were  going  into  it.  Norrls 
Stamping  and  Manufacturing  Company  was 
born.  As  Mr.  Norrls  liked  to  point  out  after 
bis  marriage,  1930  was  the  biggest  year  In 
his  life  with  the  birth  of  his  son,  Kenneth 
True  Norrls,  Jr.,  and  Norrls  Stamping  and 
Manufacturing  Company.  With  fifteen  em- 
ployees and  a  rented  building,  he  hung  out 

his  Shingle. 

Kennetn  Norrts  always  took  the  position 
that  a  company  could  not  stand  still.  In  his 
opinion  there  were  definite  limitations  to 
growth  In  strictly  metal  stamping  operations, 
so  he  guided  the  company  towards  diversi- 
fied expansion.  Under  his  guidance  It  grew 
to  become  the  Norrls-Thermador  Corpora- 
tion. 

Working  In  partnership  with  his  son,  whom 
he  raised  In  the  business,  the  company  be- 
came known  as  Norrls  Industries,  with  head- 
quarters In  lios  Angeles.  Norrls  Industries, 
which  employs  more  than  9,000  persons  In  23 
planta  In  four  states  and  five  countries,  spe- 
cializes In  products  for  the  home.  Industry, 
and  government. 

Through  the  years.  Mr.  Norrls  applied  his 
courage,  wisdom  and  determination  to  his 
ventures  In  behalf  of  his  fellow  man. 

He  was  an  honorary  trustee  of  Occidental 
College,  where  he  served  on  Its  board  since 
1951  and  was  Its  chairman  In  1968-69.  He 
served  the  School  of  Medicine  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Southern  California  from  1957  with 
brilliance,  guiding  their  building  program 
and  serving  as  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Councilors.  A  USC  trustee  for  nearly  nine 
years,  he  was  unanimously  elected  chairman 
of  the  university's  Board  of  Trustees  last 
October. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norrls  were  the  principal  do- 
nors for  a  library  building  on  the  USC  medi- 
cal campua  and  for  a  Dental  Science  Center 
on  XTBC'a  main  campus.  The  Norrls  Hall  of 
Science  and  residence  halls  at  Occidental 
alao  bear  their  names.  He  also  helped  foster 
Norrls  IndtistrlM  participation  in  programs 
designed  to  develop  the  community's  youth. 
Borne  of  tbeae  programs  Include  the  TMCA 
Touthmobllea.  Future  Farmers  of  America, 
Boy  Scouts  and  many  more. 

In  addition,  he  served  the  community  and 
the  nation  in  such  positions  as:  President, 
California  Manufacturers  Association;  Direc- 
tor. Los  Angelee  Chamber  of  Conunerce:  Di- 
rector, Merchants  and  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation (Los  Angeles) ;  Chairman,  Committee 
for  Economic  Development  (Loa  Angelea  and 
Orange  counties);  Chairman,  Steel  Commit- 
tee, Western  States  Council;  Regl<»ial  Vice 
President,  American   Ordnance  Association; 
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Trustee.  National  Security  Industrial  Associa- 
tion; and  Chairman.  Cartridge  Case  Ooounlt- 
tee,  American  Ordnance  Aaaoclatlon.  Other 
poaltlona  held  Included:  member.  Business 
AdTlaory  OomaUttee  to  Preaident  Booaevelt; 
Dino^or,  National  Aaaoclatlon  of  Manufac- 
turers; Director,  Citizens  National  Bank  (Los 
Angeles);  and  Director,  Hoffman  Electronics 
Corporation.  He  was  also  active  as  a  trustee 
on  the  National  Council  on  Crime  and  De- 
linquency, the  Himtlngton  Institute  of  Ap- 
plied Medical  Research,  and  the  Kenneth  T. 
and  Eileen  L.  Norrls  Foundation. 

Needless  to  say,  Mr.  Morris  was  an  honored 
citizen  within  the  communities  where  he 
worked,  lived  and  served.  Included  among 
the  recognitions  he  received  were  the  Navy  E 
and  Army-Navy  E  Awards,  World  War  II;  the 
Presteel  Award,  American  Metal  Stamping 
Society,  1963;  an  Honorary  Doctor  of  Laws 
Degree,  Occidental  College,  January  6,  1965; 
Oallfomla  Manufacturer  of  the  Year,  Cali- 
fornia Manufacturers  Association,  1968;  an 
Honorary  Doctor  of  Engineering  Degree,  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California,  June  5,  1969; 
the  Distinguished  Citizen  Award,  Pepperdlne 
University,  May,  1971;  and  the  William  Hunt 
Elaenman  Award,  American  Society  for 
Metals,  October,  1971. 

Mr.  Norrls  leaves  bis  wife,  EUeen;  son,  Ken- 
neth T.  NoiTls,  Jr.,  President  and  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive Officer  of  Norrls  Industries;  sister, 
Mrs.  Dana  Rozelle  of  Pasadena;  brother,  Vir- 
gil T.  NotTls  of  Salinas;  daughter-in-law, 
Alice  A.  Norrls  and  two  grandsons,  Bradley 
Kenneth  Norrls  and  Dale  Corey  Norrls  of  San 
Marino. 


mSTORY       REPEATING       ITSELF: 

RICHARD  NIXON.  AS  DID  THEO- 
DORE ROOSEVELT,  MUST  SPEAK 
OUT  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  JEWS  OP 
RUSSIA 


HON.  JAMES  V.  STANTON 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  19.  1972 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  tills  day  written  a  let- 
ter to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
which  Is  self-explanatory  and  which  I  in- 
sert in  the  Record  for  the  information 
of  my  colleagues  and  the  public.  The  let- 
ter follows : 

House  of  Repkesentatives, 
Washington,  D.C..  April  19, 1972. 
The  Paxsn>KNT, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  DBAS  Mb.  PKEsn>EKT:  I  urge  you  to 
speak  out  on  behalf  of  the  Jewish  minority 
In  the  Soviet  Union  during  your  forthcoming 
trip  to  that  country.  I  trust  you  will  cer- 
tainly find  a  place  for  this  Issue  on  your 
proposed  agenda.  Whether  the  subject  Is 
discussed  formally  or  Informally,  publicly 
or  privately,  specifically  or  generally,  directly 
or  Indirectly.  Is  not  at  all  as  Important  as 
your  earnestness  In  bringing  It  up,  your  per- 
sistence In  terms  of  a  follow-through  and  the 
results  you  achieve. 

As  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, I  do  not  have  the  Constitutional  duty, 
as  do  Members  of  the  Senate,  to  advise  you 
In  the  conduct  of  United  States  foreign  pol- 
icy. But  being  a  Member  of  the  House  puts 
me  in  closer  touch — at  least  In  my  District — 
with  the  feelings  of  the  people.  I  want  to 
report  to  you  In  that  connection  that,  even 
though  there  are  few  persons  of  Jewish 
faith  and  background  In  my  constituency, 
the  people  of  Ohio's  20th  District  are  on  the 
whole  outraged  and  appalled  at  the  treat- 
ment accorded  to  Jews  In  the  Soviet  Union. 
Many  of  my  constituents  are  Irish  Catholics, 
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and  I  believe  the  unfortunate  events  In 
Ulster  cause  them  to  Identify  with  the  plight 
of  Jews  In  Russia.  The  rest  of  my  constitu- 
ents are  of  diverse  ethnic  backgrounds,  and 
they  take  pride  In  being  what  they  are — 
and  they  also  take  pride  in  the  fact  that 
they  live  In  a  country  that  permits  them, 
and  even  encourages  them,  to  be  what  they 
are.  This  being  the  case.  It  Is  readily  dis- 
cernible why  there  should  be  advocacy  on 
behalf  of  Jews  In  a  Congressional  District 
where  there  are  so  few  Jews. 

Not  only  does  the  Soviet  Union  deny  Jews 
the  right  to  be  what  they  are,  but  that  gov- 
ernment also  Is  taking  a  hand  In  perpetrating 
falsehoods — describing  Jews  In  terms  of  what 
they  are  nqt.  I  refer,  for  Instance,  to  that 
ancient  and  poisonous  forgery,  the  long-since 
discredited  "Protocols  of  the  Elders  of  the 
Zlon,"  which  In  recent  years  has  again  gained 
currency  In  some  parts  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Naturally,  the  Interests  of  the  United 
States  will  predominate  In  your  mind  as  you 
confer  with  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
This  Is  as  It  should  be.  But  I  have  seen  no 
evidence  so  far — and  you,  of  coiu^e,  have 
never  intimated  that  there  was  any— of  any 
clash  between  the  Interests  of  this  country 
and  those  of  the  Jewish  minority  in  the  So- 
viet Union.  Rather,  It  has  always  been  In 
the  broad  Interest  of  the  United  States  to 
call  attention  to  the  persecution  of  people 
wherever  It  exists,  and  to  the  denial  of  hiunan 
righte  everywhere.  I  submit  to  you  that 
America  must  assert  Itself  again  and  again 
88  a  champion  of  freedom  In  order  to  retain 
Its  leadership  of  the  free  world. 

We  have  arrived  again  at  such  a  time.  I 
am  certain  that  you  recognize  this,  and  that 

you  are  aware  that  the  need  exists  today, 

•a  it  did  even  as  far  back  as  the  time  of 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt,  for  an  Ameri- 
can Preaident  to  speak  out,  in  the  name  of 
humanity,  for  an  oppressed  people  on  the 
vast  Soviet  subcontinent. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

James  V.  Stantok, 
Memher  of  Congress. 


TRIBUTE  TO  P.  W.  "BILL"  BERGESON 


HON.  JAMES  A.  McaURE 

or  n>ABO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  19.  1972 

Mr.  McCLURE.  lulr.  Speaker,  Idaho 
lost  a  promising  young  leader  recently  In 
the  senseless  and  tragic  death  of  F.W. 
"Bill"  Bergeson.  who.  Uke  myself,  was  a 
candidate  for  the  Republican  nomination 
for  the  U.S.  Senate.  Like  thousands  of 
others  each  year,  he  was  the  victim  of 
needless  error.  Losing  a  friend  like  this 
kind  of  "brings  It  all  home"  so  to  speak. 
The  emotions  I  have  felt  over  the  death 
of  Bill  Bergeson  were  apt^  summarized 
by  a  photographer  who  recorded  the  grim 
aftermath  of  that  accident,  and  I  enter 
those  words  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Thxt  Nkbd  Not  Rati  Dbd 
(By  David  Frazler) 

Bvery  couple  of  years  after  covering  sev- 
eral fatal  auto  mishaps  in  rapid  succeaaion,  I 
get  fed  up  with  driving  habits  of  Idaho  mo- 
torists and  write  a  piece  like  this  tme. 

In  recent  weeks  I  have  had  the  impleaaant 
duty  of  photographing  accidents  invcdvlng 
four  deaths — four  needless  deaths.  There  was 
the  baby  tossed  out  <rf  a  car  that  roUed  over, 
the  wrong  way  head-on  killing  a  politician, 
and  a  one-car  roll  over  killing  a  set  of  par- 
ents. 

It  U  hard  to  not  become  involved  In  such 
tragediea.  The  police  often  aak  me  to  taka 
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pictures  for  their  use  because  there  are  not 
enough  officers  to  direct  traffic,  help  the  am- 
bulance crews,  and  also  make  photos.  The 
pictures  would  never  appear  in  The  States- 
man, but  I  have  them  in  my  mind  all  too 
often. 

How  can  you  help  a  close  friend  and  police- 
man and  can  hardly  do  his  Job  taking  care  of 
a  dead  baby  in  the  street?  The  cop  Is  a  father 
who  alao  has  the  duty  as  a  State  Trooper  to 
aave  lives  and  he  can  only  shake  his  head  and 
mumble,  "It  sure  Is  a  senseless  loss  of  a 
young  life." 

After  covering  more  than  100  fatal  acci- 
dents. It  isn't  hard  to  see  what  preventive 
measures  could  have  been  taken.  I  can  see 
no  reason  why  anyone  Is  ever  killed  in  a  one 
car  accident.  Seat  belts  keep  people  in  cars 
instead  of  under  them  or  flying  through  the 
air  or  windshield.  Very  few  people  actually 
fasten  their  seat  belt  each  time  they  get  be- 
hind the  wheel.  Do  you? 

The  drinkers — ^not  just  the  drunks — con- 
tribute to  half  of  the  fatals  in  the  country. 
Almost  every  fatal  accident  scene  I  have  ob- 
served during  late  night  hours  reeks  of  the 
smell  of  booze.  The  pictures  often  have  bot- 
tles and  cans  In  them.  Tbn«  Is  also  the  smell 
of  the  combined  odors  of  battery  acid,  gaso- 
line, motor  oil,  antl-freeze,  and  burned  brakes 
and  tires.  I  call  It  the  smell  ctf  death. 

Then  there  is  the  onlooker  who  stops  tc 
get  a  peak  of  the  corpse.  I  have  always  won- 
dered if  be  is  the  same  guy  who  calls  the 
newspaper  and  complains  that  a  hand  or  foot 
of  an  accident  victim  showed  In  a  picture. 

There  Is  a  standing  question  about  news 
policy  that  goes  something  like:  "Why  do 
they  always  put  pictures  in  the  paper  of  bad 

wrecks?  I  think  they  are  In  poor  taste!" 

As  a  pliotographer  I  would  much  rather 
take  pictures  of  live  people — at  least  they 
can  move  around  and  smile.  As  a  newspaper- 
man. I  take  the  pictures  to  tM-lng  home  to 
readers  the  atmosphere  of  a  fatal  accident 
With  all  Its  misery  and  suffering. 

Things  like  seat  belts,  defensive  driving,  no 
drinking,  slower  driving,  and  the  Uke  are 
known  by  everyone  who  drives  a  car.  Unfor- 
tunately the  rules  are  not  always  followed. 

Please!  Drive  CareftiUy. 


MANSFIELD  AMENDMENT:  NEW 
LIGHT  ON  THE  LEGALITY  OF  THE 
WAR 


HON.  JAMES  ABOUREZK 

or  aOUTB  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  AprU  19.  1972 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  commend  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  a  memo  prepared  for 
my  use  concerning  the  legality  of  the 
current  escalation  of  the  war  in  Indo- 
china. 

I  would  like  my  colleagues  to  note  that 
on  the  only  two  times  that  the  Mansfield 
Amendment — title  VI  of  the  Military 
Procurement  Authorization  Act  of 
1972 — ^has  come  before  Federal  Courts, 
the  Courts  have  held  that  It  was  bind- 
ing on  the  Presidmt.  At  that  time,  the 
Courts  also  held  that  the  policy  being 
pursued  by  the  President  was  not  clearly 
in  conflict  with  the  Afansfield  Amend- 
ment because  of  the  recent  disclosure 
of  secret  talks  with  Vietnam.  But  aU  that 
has  changed  in  view  of  our  breaking  off 
of  the  Paris  talks  and  the  resumption 
of  bombing  in  the  North.  This  escalation 
bears  no  direct  relationship  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  safety  of  American  troops; 
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indeed,   it  endangers   the  lives  of  our 
prisoners  of  war. 

It,  therefore.  Is  clear  that  the  policy 
currently  being  pursued  in  Vietnam  is 
in  violation  of  the  law,  and  the  memo 
supporting  this  statement  follows: 
The  Mansfield  Ameitombnt — New  Light  on 

THE    LXGAUTT    of    THE    WAR     , 

On  November  17,  1971,  President  Nixon 
signed  into  law  the  Military  Procurement 
Authorization  for  1972  (Pi.  92-156).  "Htle 
VI  (Section  601)  of  this  law  stated,  in  es- 
sence, that  It  IS  "the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  terminate  at  the  earliest  practi- 
cable date  all  military  operations  of  the 
Umted  States  In  Indochina",  subject  to  only 
one  condition:  the  release  of  all  American 
prisoners  of  war.  To  Implement  this  policy, 
the  President  Is  requested  to  "Initiate  Im- 
mediately" the  followmg  actions: 

(1)  Set  a  final  date  for  the  withdrawal  of 
all  United  States  forces  from  Indochina. 

(2)  Negotiate  with  the  Oovernment  of 
North  Vietnam  for  an  Immediate  cease  fire. 

(3)  Negotiate  with  the  Government  of 
North  Vietnam  for  an  agreement  providing 
for  a  "series  of  phased  and  rapid  with- 
drawals" of  United  Statef  forces  In  exchange 
for  a  corresponding  series  of  releases  of 
American  POW's. 

In  conunentlng  on  Title  VI  (also  known 
as  the  Mansfield  Amendment),  Senator 
Stennls  said  the  following  prior  to  final 
enactment  of  PXi.  02-1S6  (Cong.  Rec.,  vol. 
117,  pt.  14,  p.  40792. 

"Mr.  President,  the  Mansfield  amendment 
in  this  bill  in  my  opinion  Is  far  stronger  than 
the  one  finally  adopted  as  part  of  the  Se- 
lective Service  law.  It  is  true  that  the  House 
dM  not  agree  to  a  specific  date.  However, 
for  the  first  time  now  we  have  as  a  proposed 
law.  language  which  makes  out  withdrawal 
from  Indochina  'the  policy  of  the  United 
States.'  rather  than  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
as  contained  in  the  previous  version.  For 
those  who  supported  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment, I  would  urge  that  they  closely  consider 
the  meaning  of  this  change  In  language.  As 
a  policy  matter  It  binds  the  Congress  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States." 

Nevertheless,  In  signing  the  act,  the  Presi- 
dent made  the  following  statement  (Weekly 
Compilation  of  Presidential  Dociiments,  No- 
vember 22,  1971,  p.  1531 )  : 

"Section  601  expresses  a  Judgment  about 
the  manner  in  which  the  American  involve- 
ment m  the  war  should  ise  ended.  However,  it 
Is  without  binding  force  or  effect,  and  It 
does  not  reflect  my  Judgment  about  the  way 
in  which  the  war  should  be  brought  to  a 
conclusion.  My  signing  of  the  bill  that  con- 
tains this  section,  therefore,  will  not  change 
the  policies  I  have  pursued  and  that  I  shall 
continue  to  pursue  toward  this  end." 

On  February  16,  1972,  Judge  John  F.  Doo- 
llng  of  the  United  SUtes  District  Court  for 
the  Eastern  District  of  New  York,  in  DaCosta 
V.  Nixon,  72  C.  207,  ruled  on  which  of  these 
two  conflicting  Interpretations  of  the  legal 
effect  of  Sec.  601,  Senator  Stennis'  or  the 
President's,  is  correct.  As  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing language,  he  agreed  with  Senator 
Stennls. 

"When  the  bill  embodying  Section  601  was 
passed  by  the  Congress  and  i4>proved  by  the 
President's  signature  it  established  'the 
policy  of  the  United  States'  to  the  exclusion 
of  any  different  executive  or  administration 
policy,  and  had  binding  foi'ce  and  effect  on 
every  officer  of  the  Government,  no  matter 
what  their  private  Judgments  of  that  policy, 
and  illegalized  the  pursuit  of  an  inconsistent 
executive  or  administration  policy.  No  ex- 
ecutive statement  denying  efficacy  to  the  leg- 
islation could  have  either  validity  or  effect." 

However,  Judge  DooUng  went  on  to  hold 
that,  in  view  of  the  wide  discretion  given  to 
the  President  by  Sec.  601  and  "the  tmverlfled 
dlscloaurea  of  executive  inltiatlvea  taken  be- 
fore and  since"  the  enactment  of  the  Section, 
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It  coiUd  not  be  said  that  there  waa  a  d 
divergence  between  the  policy  being  pum  Kl 
by  the  President  and  the  policy  defined  In  t  le 
Manafleld  Amendment.  It  ahould  be  rem«  i- 
bered  that  this  opinion  wa«  handed  dc  n 
only  three  weeks  after  the  President's  Jan  i- 
ary  25  speech  revealing  the  secret  Kissing*  r- 
Le  Due  Tbo  negotiations,  at  a  time  wh  in 
the  war  In  Vietnam  was  at  one  at  Its  low<  it 
ebbs  and  the  air  was  rUe  with  talk  of  offlc  al 
and  secret  negotiations.  In  the  meantU  le, 
the  President  has 

(1)  Broken  off  the  offlclal  negotlaUons  in 
Paris; 

(2)  Refused  the  other  side's  offer  of  e- 
sumptlon  of  secret  talks: 

(3)  Escalated  the  air  war  In  Vietnam  to 
levels  unprecedented  In  the  history,  not  oi  ly 
of  this  particular  war,  but  of  warfi  re 
generally. 

Judge  DooUng's  decision  was  affirmed  by 
the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  and  Clrci  It, 
without  (pinion,  on  February  23,  1S72.  If  t  ds 
holding  Is  correct  as  to  the  binding  force  of 
the  Manafleld  Amendment,  It  must  foUi  w, 
In  the  Ugbt  of  the  drastically  changed  Int  tr- 
venlng  circumstances,  that  the  admlnlst  «- 
tlon's  current  policy  of  escalation  wlth(  ut 
negotiations  Is  In  clear  violation  of  the  1  w. 


SPACE  SHUTTLE  SEEN  A  VITAL  TGJbL 
FOR  THE  FUTURE 


HON.  ELU  T.  GRASSO 

or  coNNXcncuT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA  nVE  ) 

Mrs.  ORASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sp  ice 
shuttle  program  is  an  investment  In  iie 
future  that  will  provide  untold  divide  \ds 
for  our  Nation  during  the  decades  ahi  Bwl. 

On  April  9,  1972,  an  excellent  lette  to 
the  editor  supporting  the  space  shu  tie 
program  appeared  in  the  Hartford  Tic  les. 
It  was  written  by  John  N.  Plonzlo  a 
sales  engineer  with  Hamilton  Standi  rd, 
which  is  located  in  my  hometown  of 
Windsor  Loclis.  Conn.  For  the  benefl  of 
my  colleagues,  a  large  part  of  Mr.  PI  m- 
zlo's  letter  follows : 

Space  Shuttle  Skxn  a  Vital  Tool  roa  t  s 
FtrrtTRk 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Times : 

Don  Noel's  signed  editorial  on  March  1th 
was  entitled  "The  Case  for  the  Space  8  lUt- 
tle — and  Against  It."  It  could  more  accur  tely 
have  been  titled  "The  Case  Against  the  8  ace 
Shuttle",  for  virtually  all  his  commei  x — 
some  of  them  misleading  and  unfair —  rere 
hostile  to  the  Space  Shuttle  program.  Of  tar- 
tlcular  note  Is  his  equating*  of  the  a  laoe 
budget  with  that  for  defense.  They  are  two 
different  entitles  administered  by  dlff«  -ent 
agencies,  with  different  objectives,  and  e  lar- 
Ing  only  a  common  Industry — aerospace. 

The  only  benefit  cited  from  the  (  lut- 
tle  program  Is  Its  positive  Impact  on  em- 
ployment In  Connecticut.  Later  be  8tat4  i  he 
18  not  convmced  as  to  the  efficacy  of  "p  tur- 
Ing  money  .  .  .  Into  space".  So  far  i  b  I 
know,  we  haven't  spent  a  nickel  In  space,  rhe 
1.5  per  cent  of  our  federal  revenues  tha  we 
spend  on  the  space  program  ($3.2  bUl  m) 
takes  the  form  of  Income  for  American  fi  mi- 
nes— Income  that  keeps  many  of  us  off  the 
unemployment  and  welfare  rolls.  This  In- 
come. In  fact,  produces  tax  revenues  w'.  Ich 
can  be  applied  towards  the  over  $100  bU  Ion 
this  country  devotes  to  social  programs. 

There  are  many  economists  who  feel 
the  Job  Issue  alone  Is  sufficient  Justlfl< 
for  the  shuttle  program.  Some  psycholi 
theorize    that    the    space    program    f\irVier 
serves  as  a  mechanism  to  release  man'i 
gresalve  proclivities  towards  peaceful  p 
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where  historically  theae  tendencies  have  re- 
sulted In  wars.  And  the  space  program  pro- 
vides the  only  good  by-products  of  war — 
technology  development  and  prosperity. 

In  the  recent  past.  America's  general  eco- 
nomic health  and  favorable  balance  of  trade 
was  a  direct  result  of  our  high  technology. 
Much  of  our  technological  strength  came 
from  the  aerospace  Industry  which  (through 
programs  like  the  space  shuttle)  developed 
techniques,  equipment,  and  materials  which 
allowed  the  VS.  to  compete  against  the  cheap 
labor  markeU  of  other  countries.  Today  we 
are  losing  the  International  trade  battle  be- 
cause of  the  anti-technology  hysteria  which 
Is  stripping  us  of  our  technical  edge  and 
Which  will  likely  result,  in  the  long  run,  In 
more  unemployment  and  fewer  technical  and 
financial  means  to  solve  our  growing  social 
problems. 

The  Space  Shutle  Is  the  essential  element 
of  a  future  space  program  that  will  exploit 
space  for  the  direct  benefit  of  man.  Earth 
resource  satellites,  for  example,  will  be  valua- 
ble aids  In  a  worldwide  pollution  control  pro- 
gram. Utilizing  sophisticated  sensing  mecha- 
nisms, these  satellites  can  detect,  analyse, 
and  monitor  air  and  water  pc^lutlon  over 
the  entire  globe,  to  an  extent  far  superior 
and  less  costly  than  earth-bound  techniques. 
Due  to  the  fast-growing  world  population, 
the  production  of  food  will  become  a  major 
concern  to  future  generations.  Barth-orlented 
satellites  can  vastlr  Improve  our  food  pro- 
duction capability  by  finding  new  farming 
and  grazing  lands,  by  detecting  plant  blights, 
by  locating  fish,  by  predicting  crc^  yields,  and 
by  locating  new  water  sources. 

Already,  we  are  facing  a  world  power  short- 
age which  will  get  worse  If  we  don't  develop 
new  sources  of  power.  A  possible  solution  Is 
power  generation  in  space,  where  solar  and 
radiation  energy  can  be  captured  by  large 
orbiting  arrays,  converted  to  electrical  energy, 
and  beamed  down  to  earth.  Admittedly,  we 
do  not  have  this  capability  now — but  In  1960 
few  of  us  envisioned  that  man  would  land  on 
the  moon  In  IBW. 

Everyone  Is  aware  of  the  tremendous  value 
of  NASA's  network  of  weather  and  communi- 
cations satellites.  In  the  future  our  weather 
satellites  will  do  more  than  Jiist  forecast  the 
weather — they  will  allow  us  to  better  under- 
stand the  forces  that  produce  weather.  This 
could  ultimately  mean  actual  control  of  the 
weather — the  Implications  of  which  are  stag- 
gering. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  real  benefits  a 
well-balanced,  earth-oriented  space  program 
can  provide.  There  are  many  others  Includ- 
ing benefits  in  medicine,  navigation  and  op- 
portunities ror  international  cooperation.  But 
without  an  economical  space  transportation 
system — the  space  shuttle  we  will  never  real- 
ize the  tremendous  opportunities  space  of- 
fers. It  Is  the  Shutle  which  will  launch,  main- 
tain, repair,  and  recover  the  satellites  at  a 
coet  which  Is  up  to  90  per  cent  less  than  the 
current  cost  of  a  space  operation. 

The  position  against  the  space  shuttle  Is 
based  on  it3  projected  development  cost  of 
$5.5  billion  plus  the  $10  mUllon  for  each  op- 
erational mission — 600  over  the  next  dozen 
years.  Consider,  If  you  will,  the  cost  of  those 
missions  without  the  avallabUlty  of  a  space 
shutUe.  You  favor  applying  the  approxi- 
mately $1  bUlion  per  year  (through  197«) 
that  we  woxild  spend  on  the  shuttle  on  "high- 
er priority"  social  progranos.  Okay.  Instead  of 
an  annual  $100  bUUon  for  social  action  pro- 
grams you  wUl  have  $101  blUlon.  Do  you 
really  believe  that  the  extra  $1  billion  will 
have  any  appreciable  Impact  on  our  problems 
against  the  fantastic  potential  return  that 
Investment  In  the  shuttle  offers? 

We  have  no  obligation  to  the  youth  of 
our  nation  to  solve  all  the  problems  of  the 
future.  Our  legacy  to  them  will  Include  many 
such  problems  because  that's  the  way  It  has 
always  been.  We  do  have  the  obligation  to  in- 
sure that  our  children  and  future  generations 
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arrive  in  their  adulthood  with  the  tools  to 
solve  the  problems  that  they  will  taoe.  The 
q>aoe  shuttle  is  one  of  those  tools. 

JOHK  N.  Pioimo. 


OOODBY,  LES  ARENDS; 
GODSPEED.  GOD  BLEBSI 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

or  nxiMOia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  19.  1972 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  an- 
ticiptatlon  of  the  "Les  Arenos  We  Salute 
Tou!"  appreciation  dinner  at  Danville, 
m..  last  week,  the  editor  of  the  Danville 
Commerdal-News,  Martin  J.  Gagle,  a 
longtime  friend  of  Lzs',  hit  the  right  note 
in  his  "Editor's  Notebook"  column. 

Pew  people  have  known  Les  better 
than  Martin  Oagle.  The  following  is  his 
tribute  "Goodby,  Les  Arends;  God- 
speed. God  Bless!"  as  It  appeared  In  the 
April  15, 1972,  Issue  of  the  Danville  Com- 
mercial-News. 

The  article  follows: 
OooDBT  Lzs  Abxnds;    Goospkid.  Ood  Bless 
(By  Martin  J.  Oagle) 
I'm  going  to  a  party  tonight  along  with 
some  326  others.  Parties  are  \isually  happy 
events  and  this  will  be  no  exception. 

We're  going  to  honor  Rep.  Leslie  C.  Arends 
of  Melvln.  He  is  our  able  Republican  whip 
of  the  House,  a  position  he  has  filled  since 
1943,  longer  than  anyone  In  history. 

Arends  has  been  honored  inniunerable 
times  since  he  was  elected  to  Congress  In 
1934.  This  testimonial  is  different,  however, 
because  it  marks  his  last  general  public  ap- 
pearance as  our  man  In  Washington. 

A  three-Judge  federal  court  panel  tossed 
him  a  curve  by  putting  him  In  a  new  dis- 
trict on  the  outskirts  of  Chicago.  We  said 
at  the  time  that  It  smacked  of  raw  partisan 
politics  rather  than  an  honest  attempt  at 
fair  reapportionment.   It   still   does. 

(Parenthetically,  Les  Arends,  with  typical 
zeal  and  energy,  entered  the  primary  In  the 
15th  District  and,  against  tough  (^position, 
won  the  nomination.  He  Is  considered  a  fa- 
v<^te  In  November's  general  election  to  suc- 
ceed the  former  Rep.  Charlotte  Reld.  who 
resigned  to  accept  President  Nixon's  ap- 
pointment to  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission.) 

His  biggest  losses  other  than  Vermilion 
County  are  McLean,  Kankakee  and  Iroquois. 
In  the  next,  or  93rd  Congress,  we  will  be  in 
the  22nd  District,  currently  represented  by 
Rep.  George  E.  Shipley,  a  Democrat  from 
OIney. 

Unlike  his  Senate  counterpart,  Charles 
Percy,  Arends  U  a  warm,  likable,  easy-to-see 
man.  He's  never  too  busy  to  see  or  listen  to 
troubles  from  any  of  his  area. 

Some  of  the  so-called  pros  in  politics  arent 
smitten  with  Arends  becatise  he  Is  not  a 
man  who  will  roll  over  and  play  de«Ml  at  their 
beck  and  caU.  I  admire  him  for  that — always 
have. 

This  district  really  had  something  going 
when  we  had  Arends  and  the  late  affable  Sen. 
Everett  McKlnley  Dlrksen.  They  could  and 
did  open  doors  In  Washington  when  It  was 
Justified. 

One  Incident  Is  stUI  vivid  In  my  mind.  I 
was  asked  to  go  to  Washington  and  see  our 
representatives  about  the  abandoned  Veter- 
ans Administration  buildings. 

These  structures  were  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion. Danville  Junior  College  wanted  them. 
Without  GSA  approval  It  would  be  Unpos- 
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Bible.  Bz-8en.  Paul  Douglas,  whom  Percy  de- 
feated, had  done  the  initial  ^MMlewark. 

Arends  took  me  to  dinner  to  bear  our  case. 
Dlrksen  kept  me  in  his  Inner  office  for  man 
th»ti  %  half  tkour  taking  careful  notes.  Out- 
side were  waiting  another  half  dooen  peti- 
tioners. Percy?  I  couldn't  get  within  five  feet 
of  him. 

Danville's  ease  prevaUed,  thanks  to  Doug- 
las. Arends  and  Dlrksen.  And  today  just  look 
how  It  has  grown.  Maybe  we  should  name 
some  of  the  biUldlngs  after  theee  statesmen. 

Tou  may  not  remember  It  but  Arends  was 
honored  by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wan 
with  its  eighth  annual  Congressional  Award 
for  Outstanding  Service  In  1971.  That  put 
blm  In  a  class  with  Sens.  Henry  Jaekaon, 
carl  Hayden,  Dlrksen,  and  Richard  Russell 
and  Reps.  John  McCormack,  Olln  Teague  and 
Wilbur  Mills.  Some  class! 

There's  another  side  to  Arends  that  I  have 
been  privileged  to  see  and  sometimes  pay. 
He's  a  giant  killer  on  the  g(^f  links. 

Dont  let  that  gray  hair  or  those  added 
years  tocA  you.  Nor  don't  be  smug  because 
you  may  outhlt  him  some  yards.  That  Burn- 
ing Tree  Coimtry  Club  handlci^  Is  a  8leep«r. 

Burning  Tree  in  Washington,  the  play- 
ground for  most  members  of  Congress,  and 
the  Ute  President  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower,  Is 
five  to  seven  shots  tougher  than  Danville 
Country  Club. 

If  Arends  shows  you  a  10  handicap  from 
Burning  IVee  rate  him  at  five.  If  you  dont. 
It  Is  like  giving  him  a  license  to  steal. 

And  from  50  yards  out  he  U  deadly,  usually 
up  and  down  with  two  shots.  It  gets  a  little 
monotonous  unless  he's  your  partner. 

Arends  said  some  months  ago  about  losing 
aU  of  lis:  "I  am  disappointed."  So  are  we 
and  well  miss  him  both  politically  and  per- 
sonally. 

I  hope  we  get  to  play  a  few  more  roimds 
before  time  does  us  In.  And  If  we  do,  I  want 
shots  I 
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8KNA1B  Jonrr  Rssolutiom  No.  61  Usonra  thb 

■STASUSHMZMT  OF  A  LXVaSAVnca  BCATXON  AT 
COSOOTA 

Be  it  TMoioeA  by  the  Legialature  of  the  State 
of  AUuka: 

Whereas  the  United  SUtes  Ooast  Guard  Is 
responsible  for  search  and  rescue  surveillance 
and  enforcement  of  laws  and  regulations  In 
the  coastal  waters  of  the  United  Stetes;  and 

Whereas  the  City  of  Cordova  serves  several 
hundred  vessels  of  conunerclal  and  s|>ort 
fishermen;  and 

Whereas  residents  and  commercial  fisher- 
men of  the  greater  Cordova  area  annually 
suffer  loss  of  life  and  equipment  as  a  reetilt 
of  marine  and  aviation  accidents:  and 

Whereas  the  present  deep-draft  Ooast 
Guard  vessel  Is  Incapable  of  negotiating  the 
Shallow  waters  of  the  Copper  River  flats 
where  most  accidents  occur;  and 

Wh««as  a  locaUy  based  aU-weather  heU- 
copter  would  enable  quick  access  to  these 
victims;  and 

Whereas  In  many  cases  a  matter  of  minutes 
means  the  difference  between  saving  or  loss 
of  life  and  equipment; 

Be  it  resolved  that  the  Alaska  State  Legls- 
latxire  respectfully  requests  the  United 
States  Coast  Guard  to  establish  a  llfeeavlng 
station  with  an  aU-weaither  helicopter  unit 
within  the  greater  Cordova  area. 

Copies  of  this  resolution  shall  be  sent  to 
the  Honorable  John  A.  Volpe,  Secretary  of 
Transportation;  Admiral  Chester  R.  Bender, 
Oonmiandant,  VS.  Coast  Guard;  the  Hon- 
orable Harold  Z.  Hansen,  Director  of  Inter- 
national Fisheries,  Office  of  the  Governor; 
and  to  the  Honorable  Ted  Stevens  and  the 
Honorable  Mike  Gravel,  U.S.  Senators,  and 
the  Honorable  Nick  Beglch,  UJS.  Representa- 
tive, members  of  the  Alaska  delegation  In 
Congress. 
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NEED  FOR  HELICOPTER  AT 
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HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

OP  ALASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  citizens 
and  commercial  fishermen  of  the  greater 
Cordova  area  in  Alaska  continually  face 
a  serious  problem  in  their  daily  living 
activities.  Each  year  these  people  suffer 
loss  of  life  and  equipment  as  a  result  of 
marine  and  aviation  accidents. 

The  U.S.  Coast  Guard  is  responsible 
for  research  and  rescue  surveillajice  and 
enforcement  of  laws  and  regulations  in 
the  coastal  waters  of  the  United  States. 
But  the  present  Coast  Guard  vessel  in 
the  Cordova  area  Is  Incapable  of  nego- 
tiating the  shallow  waters  of  the  Copper 
River  flats  where  most  accidents  occur, 
which  costs  essential  minutes  and  oftoi 
means  the  difference  between  saving  or 
loss  of  life  and  equipment.  It  seems  to 
me  therefore  that  locally  based  all- 
weather  helicopter  would  enable  quick 
access  to  these  victims  and  would  be  a 
great  boon  to  the  entire  area. 

I  would  like  now  to  insert  Into  the 
Record  for  my  colleagues  consumption  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Alaska  State 
Legislature  requesting  the  n.S.  Coast 
Guard  to  establish  a  lifesavlng  station 
with  an  aU-weather  helicopter  unit 
within  the  greater  Cordova  area. 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

or  rLoanu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  ApHl  17.  1972 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  new 
current  events  publication  entitled  "To 
the  Point."  It  deals  in  particular  with 
Africa,  the  Mediterranean  area,  and 
Asian  countries.  Happenings  in  these 
areas  are  not  fully  reported  in  any  pre- 
viously existing  publication  having  wide 
circulation  in  the  United  States.  "To  the 
Point"  fills  a  definite  need  for  dettdled 
Information  on  that  very  large  part  of 
the  world.  What  happens  there  can  be  of 
great  moment  to  the  United  States  and. 
to  the  free  nations  of  the  world.  We  know 
that  the  Soviets  are  busy  throughout  the 
area  and  particularly  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  Chinese  Reds  have  likewise 
displayed  great  interest,  particularly  in 
Africa,  and  they  are  exercising  a  domi- 
nant role  in  some  African  countries. 

In  the  March  25  issue  of  "To  the 
Point"  there  are  an  editorial  on  South 
West  Africa  and  a  guest  column  en- 
titled "NATO's  Backdoor."  Both  should 
be  of  significant  Interest  to  Americans.  I 
submit  them  for  reprinting  in  the  Record 
and  urge  that  my  colleagues  study  them 
very  carefully: 

SooTK  Wist  Atuca 

At  Its  meeting  In  Addis  Ababa  on  Febru- 
ary 4  the  Security  Council  asked  the  new 
Secretary-General  of  the  UN,  Dr.  Kurt  Wald- 
helm.  to  InltUte  contacts  with  all  parties 
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concerned  with  SWA  (or  Namibia)  with  a 
view  to  «»i^i»i«"g  the  TOOJOOO  Inhabitants  to 
exantse  their  right  to  aeU-determlnatlon 
and  independence.  In  a  whirlwind  tour  which 
ended  10  days  ago  the  Secretary-General 
carried  out  his  task  with  tireless  energy  and 
commendable  tact.  By  his  own  admission  he 
was  able  to  see  everyone,  q>eak  to  anyone 
and  go  anywhere  in  the  vast  territory,  twice 
the  else  of  France.  Dr.  Waldhelm  not  only 
yimA  lengthy  d««^"— «*'"«  with  Mr.  Vorster, 
the  South  African  Prime  Minister,  whoee 
country  has  been  administering  SWA  for 
more  than  60  years  but  also  with  leaders  of 
the  various  Indigenous  peoples.  Including 
thoee  implacably  opposed  to  South  Africa's 
continued  administration. 

The  most  significant  fact  to  emerge  from 
his  visit  U  the  Secretary-General's  expressed 
view  that  South  Africa  and  the  Security 
CouncU  shared  the  objective  of  self-deter- 
mination for  the  peoples  of  South  West 
Africa.  Waldhelm's  remark  was  the  first  Indi- 
cation that  South  Africa's  bona  fides  on  this 
question  are  no  longer  the  issue.  However, 
the  Security  Council  clearly  wants  to  see  the 
territory  achieve  speedy  Independence,  not 
on  a  fragmented  basis  but  as  a  unitary  state 
whose  govenunent  would  be  elected  on  the 
basis  of  one-man  one- vote,  thus  providing  the 
people  with  the  opportvmlty  for  self-deter- 
mination. 

On  the  other  hand,  South  Africa  adopts 
the  view  that  self-determination  for  the  peo- 
ple is  priority  number  one,  not  independence 
for  a  particular  geographic  area  of  Africa. 
Self-detMminatlon  and  ipao  facto  independ- 
ence cannot  be  achieved  In  their  view  with- 
out due  consideration  being  given  to  the 
diversity  of  the  population.  This  must  entail 
self-determination  for  each  of  the  various 
groups  ranging  from  13.000  nomadic  Bush- 
men to  340,000  settled  Ovambos,  each  In  their 
historic  homelands. 

The  crux  of  the  matter  therefore  Is  to  find 
a  modus  operandi  tor  achieving  self-deter- 
mination which  would  be  acceptable  not  only 
to  both  parties  but.  more  Important,  also  the 
people  of  SWA,  thus  bringing  to  an  end  more 
than  two  decades  of  argument.  Including  a 
sU-year  dispute  before  the  World  Court  at 
The  Hague,  about  South  Africa's  admmistra- 
tlon  of  SWA  and  the  territory's  international 
stattis.  In  this  respect  an  enormous  gap  still 
separates  the  Secxirity  Council  and  South 
Africa.  How  arduous  the  task  will  be  to  bridge 
this  gap,  partlculariy  In  relation  to  the  pop- 
tilatlon  structure  and  the  economic  require- 
ments of  an  Independent  South  West  Africa 
is  dealt  with  In  African  Background. 

Dr.  Waldhelm's  report  to  the  Sectirtty 
CoxmcU  must  be  submitted  before  July  31  of 
this  year.  If,  as  anticipated,  it  recommends 
further  talks  to  narrow  the  gap  on  the  modus 
operandi,  it  will  contribute  to  an  eventual 
solution.  If  not,  or  If  the  Cotmcll  rejects 
anything  but  an  Immediate  departure  of 
South  Africa  as  proposed  by  the  great  ma- 
jority of  African  states,  the  deadlock  on 
South  West  wUl  simply  continue. 

NATO's  BACKDOoa 

In  1962  the  world  stood  on  the  brink  of 
war  until  Soviet  ships  carrying  missiles  to 
Cuba  received  orders  from  Moscow  to  reverse 
their  course  and  steam  home.  Thus  American 
sea  power  saved  the  world  from  nuclear  war. 
and  It  was  a  lesson  the  Soviet  Union  will 
never  forget.  From  that  moment,  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  land  powers  determined  to 
become  one  of  its  greatest  sea  powers. 

Under  Admiral  Gorshkov,  who  became 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Soviet  Navy  at 
the  age  of  31.  that  navy  has  become  the 
second  largest  of  the  world's  fleeto.  Russia 
now  outnumbers  NATO  In  nuclear  subma- 
rines, her  ships  are  fitted  with  surface-to- 
surface  missiles  superior  to  any  In  the  West, 
46  per  cent  of  her  fleet  Is  under  10  years  old. 
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and  abe  has  sufficient  auxiliary  vessels  (s  ch 
as  tankers  and  store  ships)  to  allow  hei  to 
operate  without  bases  on  a  world-wide  ac  te 
Her  merchant  fleet,  now  the  sixth  largest 
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control,  as  Is  her  fishing  fleet  of  4500  t 
and  the  largest  hydrograpb  survey  fleel  In 
existence. 

The  10  years  that  have  seen  such  an  aajton- 
Ishlng  growth  of  Soviet  sea  power  havMseen 
a  corresponding  contraction  In  the  West: 
bases  and  dockyards  have  been  given  jip  In 
the  drive  for  rapid  decolonisation.  f£xm\ib 
companies  such  as  Cunard  or  the  Qnlted 
States  Line  now  only  operate  a  few  wssela. 
The  British  Royal  Navy  has  scrappep  Its 
reserve  fleet,  and  the  USN  has  an  Incre  talog 
number  of  ships  m  mothballs,  largel  be- 
cause defence  expenditures  is  unpopu  ir  in 
a  democracy.  The  political  repercussioi  s  are 
already  obvious  to  those  prepared  to  I  ok — 
first  in  the  Mediterranean,  where  many  Arab 
countries  are  now  potentially  hostile;  1  i  the 
Indian  Ocean,  where  Soviet  Influence  I  i  the 
Third  World  is  growing;  and  now  in  th  Per- 
sian Oulf.  where  as  a  result  of  the  I  -itlsh 
withdrawal,  two-thirds  of  Europe's  oil  sup- 
plies are  at  risk. 

Largely  because  of  the  fear  of  nuclei  r  es- 
calation, few  believe  that  war  will  de  'elop 
In  Central  Europe  where  NATO  confront  i  the 
countries  of  the  Warsaw  Pact.  This  stale  nate 
in  the  centre  makes  the  flanks  even  ;  nore 
vulnerable.  At  first  sight  the  main  d  nger 
comes  from  the  North,  where  the  '  'SSR 
maintains  her  largest  and  most  moderr  fleet 
at  Murmansk:  but  these  ships,  both  sv  -face 
and  submarine,  would  have  to  run  th«  risk 
of  the  narrow  sea  passage  In  the  Qree!  land 
Straits  or  In  the  Norwegian  Sea  betweei  Ice- 
land and  Norway.  This  risk  makes  a  sui  prise 
attack  on  Norway  possible,  and  defer  le  of 
this  northern  flank  is  one  of  the  pro  lems 
NATO  is  now  re-thinking. 

Moet  people  regard  the  Medlterrane  ix  as 
being  NATO's  southern  flank.  This  was£ever 
wholly  true,  and  since  the  closing  of  thoSuez 
Canal  It  is  clearly  a  dangerous  fallac^  The 
real  danger  to  NATO,  and  therefore  bo  h  to 
Western  Europe  and  to  North  America  lies 
at  NATO's  backdoor,  the  virtually  i  nde- 
fended  Cape  Route. 

Pew  appreciate  that  NATO's  responsibl  Itles 
end  at  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  and  thai  the 
politicians  of  the  West  have  not  allowed  >ven 
contingency  planning  In  the  South  Atlftitlc 
because  of  the  political  problems  inherem  in 
Southern  Africa. 

Plfty  per  cent  of  Europe's  oil  comes  r(iind 

the  Cape,  over  90  per  cent  of  the  oil  for  E, 

pean  NATO  nations.  This  amount  is  incrtas 
Ing  each  year,  as  is  the  size  and  theretora 
the  vulnerability  of  oU  tankers.  If  war  c  )n- 
voys  formed  in  the  Persian  Oulf.  In  Austr  J  la 
or  In  South  Africa,  three  out  of  every  Ive 
convoys  would  round  the  Cape  carrying  aa 
far  as  Britain  is  concerned,  50  per  cent  of 
her  oil,  25  per  cent  of  her  food  and  Ave  ter 
cent  of  her  mineral  supplies.  Yet  these  o  n- 
voys  are  apparently  to  be  unprotected  ui  tU 
they  have  sailed  north  past  the  equator  i  Qd 
across  the  Tropic  of  Cancer. 

Even  In  World  War  Two,  German  U-bo  its 
created  havoc  In  the  Madagascar  Chan  lel 
and  off  the  Cape.  What  an  Invitation  for  i  he 
90  Soviet  nuclear  submarines,  to  say  noth  ng 
of  the  126  armed  with  missiles,  or  the  165 
attack  submarines,  which  may  well,  in  he 
future,  be  able  to  use  West  or  East  Afrl  an 
bases. 

Today,  the  only  link  the  West  has  w  th 
this  vital  area  Is  through  the  Slmonsto  vn 
Agreement  between  South  Africa  and  Bi  it- 
ain.  It  Is  about  time  that  this  agreem(  nt 
was  linked  through  Britain  and  Portugal  to 
NATO  and  the  necessary  communlcatlo  is, 
exercises  and  planning  provided  for  an  ai  ea 
vital  to  the  whole  of  the  Western  World. 

PATaicK  Wau 
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Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  those 
of  us  who  serve  in  the  legislative  bodies 
of  this  Nation,  the  name  Mitch  Kurman 
might  be  a  familiar  one.  Mitch,  as  many 
of  us  know,  is  the  champion  of  youth 
camp  safety;  a  one  man  citizens'  lobby 
group  who  combines  charm  and  wit  with 
determination  and  irascibility  to  bring 
his  story  to  the  attention  of  the  American 
people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mitch  Kurman  wants 
nothing  but  safe  camps  for  kids.  It 
doesn't  sound  too  difScult,  but  believe  me, 
Mitch  can  tell  you  it  is. 

However,  that's  not  the  main  point  of 
this  commentary.  Recently,  The  West- 
port  News  asked  Mitch  to  comment  on 
what  a  parent  should  look  for  in  the 
search  for  a  safe  camp.  There's  no  more 
qualified  expert  in  this  field  and  I'd  like 
to  share  his  response  with  you  today.  It 
makes  for  interesting  reading  and  sound 
advice. 

The  article  follows: 
MrrcH  KtraicAN  On  Camps,  Safktt.  Lxgisla- 
TioN  AND  Tips  roa  Paunts 

Most  people  in  this  area,  and  nvany  acroea 
the  country,  are  aware  of  who  Mitch  Kurman 
Is.  For  those  who  are  not,  it  may  be  a  good 
time  to  become  acquainted  with  him  and  his 
story. 

Several  years  ago.  Kurman 's  young  son  was 
attending  a  summer  camp  near  Rochester, 
New  York.  The  group  was  taken  to  Maine  to 
experience  a  white  water  canoe  trip.  Young 
Kurman  never  returned.  Since  that  day  Mitch 
Kurman  has  taken  It  upon  himself  to  become 
the  guardian  of  camp  and  water  safety.  His 
extensive  travels  around  the  country,  (Kur- 
man owns  a  furniture  business),  have  given 
him  the  opportunity  to  drop  in,  sometimes 
uninvited,  on  camp  officials,  newspaper  edi- 
tors, legislators  and  anyone  else  he  thinks 
may  aid  his  cause.  The  cause  in  question  is  a 
unified  camp  safety  code.  His  work  did  bring 
results  m  the  area  of  water  safety  where  one 
law,  requiring  a  life  saving  device  for  each 
person  on  a  boat,  was  recently  put  Into  ef- 
fect. 

som  8  imxioN  CAicms 
"EUght  million  American  young  people  go 
to  camp  each  year."  Kurman  stated.  "There 
are  nearly  8.000  camps  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Camping  and  its  various  offshoots  Is  a 
billion  dollar  Industry.  And  yet  there  are 
virtually  no  rules  or  regulations  setting  down 
any  requirements  for  these  organizations." 
The  Westport  crusader  rattles  off  facts  and 
figures  concerning  the  state  of  n.8.  camps 
with  an  air  of  confidence.  This  comes  from 
bis  vast  file  of  statistics  newspaper  clippings 
and  personal  correspondences  which  he  has 
collected  over  the  years.  "I  might  come  on 
strong,  and  shoot  my  moutb  off  more  than 
some  people  would  like,  but  everything  I  say 
can  be  backed  up  by  facts,"  Kurman  claims. 
"Shooting  his  mouth  off"  Is  one  of  camp 
safety  crusader's  weapons.  Because  of  It  he 
has  found  himself  the  subject  of  ntimerous 
newspaper  articles,  the  guest  on  several  radio 
and  television  shows  as  well  as  the  aelf- 
proclalmed  lobbyist  for  camp  safety  legisla- 
tion. "Any  time  you  push  for  something  that 
will  change  the  status  quo  you  are  bound 
to  run  Into  people  who  hold  the  opposite 
view,"  he  explained.  "When  I  was  first  look- 
ing Into  the  life  preserver  rule  the  biggest 
opposition  came  trom  the  boating  Industry. 


But  as  soon  as  they  realized  that  safer  boat- 
ing would  be  good  for  everyone  concerned, 
they  added  their  weight  to  the  fight  for  leg- 
IsUtlon." 

Kurman  qpaalu  of  his  attempts  for  stricter 
laws  In  terms  of  the  "struggle"  or  "flght"  or 
"battle."  "It's  been  uphiU  all  the  way,"  he 
said.  "I've  watched  so  many  bUls  that  I  have 
been  promised  would  pass  on  the  first  b«aiot 
get  buried  or  sent  to  committee,  that  I  gueee 
I  have  become  a  cynic.  But  things  are  chang- 
ing. There  are  more  states  now  with  a  camp- 
ing code  than  there  were  five  years  ago. 
There  are  also  several  states  which  have  no 
regulations  at  all  In  this  area.  When  you 
think  that  eight  million  children  are  sent 
to  camps  each  summer  and  that  an  average 
of  a  quarter  of  a  million  accidents  requiring 
medical  treatment  are  reported,  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  U  time  we  had  federal  legisla- 
tion for  this  Industry." 

OtnOELINXS  oimxD 

Mitch  Kurman  offers  the  following  as  gen- 
eral guidelines  for  parents  planning  to  send 
their  children  to  camp  this  summer.  "If  at 
all  possible,  visit  the  camp  itself,  check  the 
facilities  and  find  out  exactly  what  activities 
your  child  will  be  expected  to  participate  In. 
Talk  to  the  camp  director.  Ascertain  whether 
or  not  he  will  be  on  the  site  at  all  times. 
If  there  are  any  trips  to  another  area  plan- 
ned. And  out  where  the  campers  will  be 
taken,  what  they  will  do  when  they  get  there, 
and  the  means  of  transportation.  Any  time  a 
new  area  Is  to  be  camped  on  or  explored  make 
sure  that  a  guide  who  U  familiar  with  that 
particular  region  will  supervise.  The  water- 
front director  should  by  all  means  be  a  Red 
Croes  certified  Instructor.  There  Is  a  difference 
between  a  certified  swimmer  and  Insrtructor. 
Obtain  a  list  of  names  of  some  of  the  previous 
year's  counselors.  Talk  to  them  personally. 
See  what  they  think  of  the  organization.  If 
they  are  not  returning  this  year,  find  out 
why.  Do  the  same  with  the  previous  year's 
campers.  Write  to  the  Department  of  Parks 
and  Recreation  of  whatever  state  the  camp 
Is  located  and  obtain  a  list  of  state  regula- 
tions concerning  the  camp.  If  there  are 
yearly  inspections,  find  out  how  this  par- 
ticular camp  has  done  In  the  past. 

•The  main  thing  to  keep  in  mind  Is  to  use 
common  sense  In  selecting  a  camp  for  your 
child."  Kurman  continued.  "It  Is  better  to 
take  a  little  time  now  than  to  risk  the  well 
being  of  your  son  or  daughter.  Camps  emd 
camping  are  great  fun  for  both  adults  and 
youngsters.  But  as  a  parent  you  must  accept 
the  responsibility  of  giving  your  child  a 
safe  and  enpoyable  siunmer." 


WHI'ITIER  HIGH  SCHCX)L  CLASS 
OF  1932 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

or    CALIFOaNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  19,  1972 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  next  month 
the  1932  graduating  class  of  Whlttler 
High  School  will  celebrate  the  40th  anni- 
versary of  their  commencement  with 
their  first  reunion. 

The  alumni  committee,  consisting  of 
Richard  Knox,  AverUl  Monger,  Robert 
Battersby,  John  August,  Mildred  Fitz- 
gerald McOee,  and  Helen  Hannah  Camp- 
bell, has  succeeded  in  contacting  185 
members  of  the  class  of  1932.  The  date  of 
May  13  has  been  set  aside  for  the  oc- 
casion at  the  Candlewood  Coimtry  Club 
in  Whlttler. 

I  would  like  to  extend  my  congratula- 
tions and  best  wishes  to  all  of  the  par- 
ticipants in  the  event. 


April  20,  1972 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  John  D.  Banks,  minister,  Beth- 
any Congregational  Church.  Quincy. 
Mass.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Lord  of  Creation,  whose  wisdom  over- 
rules the  fsJtering  Judgment  of  Your 
children:  A  new  day  summons  us  to 
labor  within  the  framework  You  have 
given  us.  To  the  men  and  women  who 
here  engage  in  great  decisions,  grant 
Your  Holy  Spirit  in  guidance  and  power. 
For  their  acceptance,  in  faith  and  trust, 
of  the  burgeoning  concerns  of  their 
neighbors,  we  thank  You.  For  their  firm 
commitment  to  the  right  as  You  give 
them  to  see  it,  we  thank  You.  Lift  them 
above  the  dark  sense  of  futility,  for  in 
Your  economy  there  is  neither  majority 
nor  minority,  neither  losers  nor  winners, 
but  only  degrees  of  integrity.  Form  and 
inform  the  minds  of  these  Representa- 
tives, and  those  they  represent.  Then 
may  grace,  mercy,  and  peace  be  the  hall- 
marks of  our  national  life,  and  Your  will 
be  done.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  annoimced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  bills  of  the  Senate 
of  the  foUowlng  titles: 

S.  1989.  An  act  to  amend  title  30.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  renewal  of 
certain  star  route  contracts;  and 

S.  3153.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  of  Janu- 
ary 8,  1971  (Public  Law  91-660;  84  SUt. 
1967),  an  act  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Oulf  Islands  National  Seashore, 
in  the  States  of  Florida  and  Mississippi,  for 
the  recognition  of  certain  historic  values  at 
Port  San  Carlos,  Fort  Redoubt,  Fort  Bar- 
rancas, and  Fort  Pickens  In  Florida,  and 
Fort  Massachusetts  In  Mississippi,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  In 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R.  6797.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  Judg- 
ments in  favor  of  the  Klckapoo  Indians  of 
Kansas  and  Oklahoma  In  Indian  Claims 
Commission  dockets  No.  316,  316-A,  317,  145, 
193.  and  318;  and 

H Jl.  7742.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  to  pay  a  judgment  In  favor 
of  the  Yankton  Sioux  Tribe  In  Indian  Claims 
Commission  docket  No.  33a-A,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bUl  (H.R.  9212)  entitled  "An  act  to 
amend  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969  to 
extend  black  lung  benefits  to  orphans 


iwtaose  fathers  die  of  pneumoconiosis, 
and  for  other  purposes,"  disagreed  to  by 
the  House;  agrees  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
appoints  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Randolph, 
Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr. 
Stevenson,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr. 
Schweiker,  Mr.  Packwood,  Mr.  Taft, 
and  Mr.  Stafford  to  be  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  concurrent  resolutions 
of  the  following  titles,  in  which  the  con- 
currence of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.'  Con.  Res.  75.  Concvirrent  resolution  to 
urge  each  American  family  to  plant  a  vege- 
table garden;  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  78.  Concurrent  restdutlon 
paying  tribute  to  President  Harry  S.  Tnunan 
on  the  occasion  of  his  88th  birthday. 


FEDERAL  REPUBLIC  OF  GERMANY 

(Mr.  HAYS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  come 
to  my  attention  that  both  some  Amer- 
ican papers  and  foreign  papers  have  been 
carrying  statements  to  the  effect  that 
the  United  States  will  not  support  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  unless  the 
Bundestag  ratifies  the  proposed  agree- 
ments with  Soviet  Russia. 

I  think  this  is  a  complete  misstate- 
ment of  fact  since  the  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Federal  Re- 
public do  not  depend  upon  the  relations 
between  the  Federal  Republic  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Soviet  Unioa  has  made  no  concessions 
in  this  agreement  to  the  Federal  Re- 
public that  it  did  not  make  to  the  United 
States  and  other  powers  in  1945  and 
1946.  The  only  difficulty  is  that  the  So- 
viet Union  did  not  live  up  to  its  obli- 
gations and  agreements  and  has  contin- 
ued to  harass  traffic  between  West  Ger- 
many and  Berlin  and  is  directly  respon- 
sible for  the  infamous  division  of  the 
city  of  Berlin  and  the  inability  of  Ger- 
mans to  be  reunited  from  time  to  time 
with  Uieir  relatives  on  the  other  side 
of  the  wall. 

If  history  is  any  guide,  and  it  has  been 
in  the  past,  there  is  no  assursmce  that 
if  the  treaty  is  ratified  that  the  Soviet 
would  come  any  closer  to  keeping  its 
word  with  the  Federal  Republic  than  it 
has  with  the  United  States. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  AND 
INTER-PART  .TAMKNTARY  GROUPS 
OF  CONGRESS  ON  EXPENDITURES 
OF  POREION  CURRENCIES 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  am  today  inserting  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  the  reports  of  the 
committees  and  interparliamentary 
groups  of  the  Congress  on  expenditures 
of  foreign  currencies  and  appropriated 
funds  for  the  92d  Congress,  first  session. 


In  doing  so.  I  thought  it  might  be  in- 
teresting to  point  out  a  few  facts  con- 
cerning travel  by  members  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  UJ5.  Govenmient.  It  is 
always  the  congressional  travel  that  gets 
the  attention  of  the  press  and  public 
since  we  yearly  publish  a  record  of  it.  A 
little  research  clearly  indicates  that  the 
ctsigressional  travel  is,  in  fact,  a  drop 
in  the  bucket. 

To  illustrate  this,  I  have  sisked  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
to  submit  a  record  of  their  temporary 
duty  travel  for  the  calendar  year  1971. 
This  TDY  travel,  as  it  is  called,  repre- 
sents travel  for  short  periods  of  time — 
usually  a  few  days  or  weeks — for  super- 
visory purposes,  meetings,  special  proj- 
ects, and  the  like.  The  report  covers  only 
people  who  work  in  Washington  and 
travel  to  other  countries  and  back  to 
Washington.  This  report  does  not  in- 
clude TDY  travel  from  one  overseas  pMjst 
to  another,  nor  does  it  include  move- 
ment of  personnel  going  to  an  overseas 
post  for  a  tour  of  2  or  3  years. 

I  had  no  particular  reason  for  choos- 
ing AID  for  this  report.  I  am  sure  that 
the  travel  of  the  Department  of  State. 
U.S.  Information  Agency,  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency,  Department  of  Defense, 
and  numerous  other  agencies  which  have 
pe<vle  overseas  would  be  equally,  if  not 
more,  interesting.  And  I  am  certain  that 
the  travel  record  of  Mr.  Kissinger  would 
make  for  fascinating  reading. 

Actually,  I  was  planning  to  insert  the 
AID  travel  report  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  but  foimd  that  it  would  cost  the 
taxpayer  too  much  to  print  as  it  covers 
157  legal  size  pages.  So  I  am  going  to  give 
you  a  brief  analysis  of  the  travel  and  a 
few  examples  of  executive  branch  travel. 
The  report  itself  will  be  on  file  in  the 
House  Administration  Office  for  anyone 
who  wants  to  examine  it. 

The  total  number  of  AID  trips  for  the 
year  was  1,080,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$1,490,891.  I  found,  not  to  my  surprise, 
that  France  rated  the  most  visits  from 
AID  personnel,  "niere  was  a  total  of  96 
trips  to  France,  where  we  have  no  for- 
eign assistance  program,  as  contrasted 
with  89  trips  to  Vietnam. 

Here  are  some  other  comparisons  of 
numbers  of  temporary  duty  trips: 

Englsmd  had  68,  and  Nigeria  had  51. 

Switzerland  had  40,  suid  Laos  had  37. 

Italy  had  44,  and  Ghana  had  47. 

Hawaii  had  15.  and  Tanzania  had  21. 

Ctmada  had  19.  and  the  Congo  had  20. 

Back  to  France  for  a  minute,  I  discov- 
ered in  analyzing  this  report  that  Paris 
is  a  favorite  place  for  meetings  of  AID 
personnd  for  discussions  concerning 
other  coimtries.  Meetings  took  place  in 
Paris  for  piu-poses  of  discussions  on  the 
following  countries:  The  Ivory  Coast, 
the  Philippines,  Turkey.  Ceylon,  India, 
Pakistan,  Cambodia,  Ethiopia,  Nigeria, 
the  Congo,  Morocco,  Tunisia,  and  Colom- 
bia. 

Other  Interesting  meetings  took  place 
in  Paris.  A  Mr.  Konnerup  attended  a 
meeting  there  to,  "participate  in  dis- 
cussions relative  to  cost  estimates  for 
tsetse    fly    suppression    and    controL" 
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And  a  Mr.  Pfoutz  went  to  three  sep- 
arate meetings  in  Paris  to  "attend  G  BCD 
working  party  on  development  aj  slst- 
ance  untying  agreement  meeting." 

PracUcally  all  of  these  AID  trai  elers 
managed  to  hit  more  than  one  coi  ntry 
on  these  1,080  trips.  Most  hit  sevei  il.  A 
Mr.  Brown,  In  the  Technical  Assls'  mce 
Bureau,  visited  England.  France,  Lll  erla. 
Ivory  Coast,  Nigeria.  Tanzania.  Ethl  ipla, 
Italy  and  Tunisia  "to  visit  AID  flel(  ac- 
tivities re  relevance  of  domestic  fo  eign 
assistance  activities  and  experience  and 
minority  talent." 

And  a  Mr.  Oleson,  described  as  a'  nul- 
tisector  officer  In  SER^PM  at  AID,  i  pent 
1  month  traveling  through  Fr  ince, 
Greece,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Englane  "to 
complete  a  case  study  In  connection  with 
long-term  training  at  Foreign  S<  -vice 
Institute  Senior  Seminar." 

And  so,  here  are  a  few  examples  rom 
a  report  I  think  fairly  revealing. 

I  asked  my  staff  to  total  up  the  i  tun- 
ber  of  trips  made  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress, and  the  number  given  me  wa  365. 
The  total  amount  of  money  reportc  1  for 
travel  for  both  Members  and  ste  f  as 
listed  In  the  reports  I  am  submltt  ig  Is 
$833,197.15. 

I  am  not  trying  to  be  pious  in  i  )tnt- 
ing  out  the  365  congressional  tri;  s  as 
contrasted  to  1,080  trips  by  personi  el  of 
the  Agency  for  International  DeV  ilop- 
ment.  And  I  acknowledge  that  m(  st  of 
these  congressional  trips  Included  nore 
than  one  country,  as  did  the  AID  irlps. 
Nor  am  I  saying  that  I  think  It  Is  i  H;es- 
sarily  wrong  that  a  Mr.  Konneru]:  par- 
ticipated in  some  discussions  in  Pa  Is  on 
the  control  of  the  tsetse  fly. 

What  I  do  point  out  Is  that  as  con- 
gressional travel  is  revealed  to  th(  pub- 
lic, perhaps  it  should  be  put  into  ]  roper 
perspective.  There  are  many  j  jople, 
nameless  to  the  public,  who  are  solng 
out  to  Dulles  and  National  airport  each 
day  from  the  executive  branch  toi  )oard 
a  plane  for  someplace.  And  mt  ly  of 
them  have  a  lot  more  miles  on  thei  than 
do  any  Members  of  Congress. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

(Mr.  YOUNO  of  Texas  asked  an  1  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  louse 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  c  ctend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  YODNQ  of  Texas.  Mr.  Sp  aker. 
there  is  a  great  need  for  me  to  go  o  my 
district  for  a  iseriod  of  time  in  conn  ction 
with  an  imminent  danger  of  infes  Eition 
of  the  reported  fire  ant  that  has  wept 
the  South  and  is  presently  workl  g  its 
way  through  my  district;  also  oth  r  of- 
ficial business  in  connecticm  wit  i  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  chai  je  of 
the  command  at  the  Advanced  Tri  Inlng 
Base  in  Corpus  Christl,  and  som^other 
personal  matters.  I  ask  unanimoui  con- 
sent for  permission  to  abeent  myselafrom 
the  House  for  a  period  not  to  ex^d  3 
weeks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectlki  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUPPORT  FOR  THE  PRESIDENT 

(Mr.  DORN  asked  and  wa«  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  North 
Vietnamese  all-out  offensive  is  cold  cal- 
culated aggression.  Their  attack  is  de- 
liberate escalation  of  the  war  in  the  face 
of  American  withdrawal  and  American 
efforts  to  promote  peace.  In  its  initial 
stages  it  was  designed  to  overnm  the 
Republic  of  South  Vietnam  and  capture 
American  withdrawal  forces.  There  was 
a  very  real  danger  the  Communists 
would  break  through  and  capture  thou- 
sands of  Americans,  most  of  whom  are 
not  combat  trained.  Had  they  been  per- 
mitted to  do  so,  this  would  have  been  a 
giant  step  toward  world  wtu:  m. 

American  response  was  necessary  to 
protect  our  withdrawal  forces  and  thus 
is  in  the  Interest  of  peace.  Without 
American  air  action,  the  peace  of  the 
entire  world  would  be  threatened  by  re- 
warding unwarranted  Communist  ag- 
gression against  our  forces  already  com- 
mitted to  withdrawal.  The  President  ab- 
solutely had  no  alternative.  The  Presi- 
dent has  committed  our  country  to  peace 
in  Southeast  Asia  by  withdrawing  near- 
ly 500.000  troops.  This  Nation  has  taken 
every  honorable  step  for  peace,  including 
the  President's  journey  for  peace  to 
Peking  and  the  pending  trip  to  Moscow. 
The  President  would  be  in  a  position  of 
pitiful  weakness  In  Moscow  had  he  not 
taken  action  against  a  blatant  and  un- 
concealed aggi-ession. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  joining  many 
of  my  colleagues  in  introducing  a  resolu- 
tion to  condemn  North  Vietnamese  ag- 
gression and  its  all-out  attack  on  its 
neighbors.  Our  resolution  further  calls 
for  congressional  support  of  the  Presi- 
dent's forthright  action  to  repeal  this 
invasicm  and  attack  upon  our  forces  in 
the  act  of  promoting  peace. 


EMPLOYMENT   RISES   SHARPLY   IN 
MARCH 

(Mr.  COLLIER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  employ- 
ment soared  in  March  to  record  heights. 
After  adjustments  for  seasonal  factors, 
the  number  of  jobholders  exceeded  81 
million  as  employment  Increased  by 
618,000,  the  largest  absolute  advance 
since  April  1960. 

The  extraordinary  growth  in  employ- 
ment last  month  has  been  overshadowed 
in  some  public  discussions  by  the  two- 
tenths  of  1  percent  rise  in  the  imemploy- 
ment  rate.  However,  as  an  Indicator  of 
the  general  strength  of  the  economy,  the 
rise  in  emplojmient  is  much  more  re- 
vealing. 

The  fact  is  that  while  the  economy  pro- 
duced the  largest  1 -month  Increase  In 
employment  in  over  10  years,  the  laboi 
force  expanded  even  more  sharply.  Had 
the  civilian  labor  force  increased  at  its 
historical  trend  rate,  the  March  Increase 
in  employment  would  have  driven  the 


Jobless  rate  down  substantially.  As  it 
happened,  our  economic  expansion  pro- 
vided an  unusually  large  number  of  new 
Jobs,  but  the  increase  in  the  labor  force— 
the  largest  In  25  years — prevented  the 
JobleM  rate  from  falling. 

This  does  not  signal  any  faltering  of 
the  economy.  Since  Jime  1971.  the  ad- 
justed figures  Indicate  labor  marketa 
have  absorbed  2.3  million  out  of  the  2.6 
million  Increase  in  the  civilian  labor 
force,  a  remarkable  record.  Despite  cre- 
ating an  extraordinary  nimiber  of  Jobs. 
the  economy  also  had  to  accept  the 
largest  increase  in  the  labor  force  In 
two  and  one-half  decades. 

There  are  ample  indications  that  the 
economy  is  expanding  and  will  continue 
to  expand  at  a  healthy  rate.  The  March 
employment  increase  is  one  indicator  of 
this  strength.  As  the  xmusual  growth  In 
the  labor  force  tapers  off,  the  coming 
months  should  show  a  falling  rate  of  im- 
employment  in  the  face  of  marked  em- 
ployment gains,  a  development  which  we 
all  desire, 

HAVE  PRESIDENT  KENNEDY'S 
WORDS  LOST  MEANING  FOR  TO- 
DAY? 

(Mr.  KEMP  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  about  a  dec- 
ade ago  a  young  President  said  America 
would  pay  any  price,  bear  any  burden, 
meet  any  obligation  to  assure  the  siu-- 
vlval  of  freedom. 

How  far  some  of  those  In  John  Ken- 
nedy's party  have  come  In  Just  a  decade 
to  the  point  where  those  noble  words  are 
void  of  meaning. 

Today  many  of  those  who  have  in- 
herited the  leadership  of  his  party  seem 
to  have  more  concern  for  the  enemy  than 
for  our  ally,  niore  condemnation  for  our 
President  than  for  the  aggressor  and 
more  interest  in  the  next  election  than 
in  the  next  generation. 

Peace  at  any  price  may  be  fine  from 
the  floor  of  the  Congress  because  the 
price  will  be  paid  by  someone  else  if  they 
are  wrong. 

The  President  has  no  such  simple  de- 
cision. As  Commander  in  Chief  he  must 
assess  the  military  and  diplomatic  chal- 
lenge to  his  country  and  its  goals.  He 
must  calculate  what  effects  his  action 
will  have  on  American  desire  to  help  as- 
sure peace  in  the  Middle  East.  Can  any- 
one rationally  suggest  that  It  Is  not  im- 
portant to  this  country  and  the  free 
world  that  we  end  this  war  in  an  honor- 
able way.  There  is  something  Important 
about  the  honor  of  America.  Can  we  be 
trusted  along  the  Suez  Canal  if  we  are 
not  trusted  at  the  DMZ?  Can  we  be 
credible  at  the  SALT  talks  If  we  are  not 
credible  in  Southeast  Asia? 

The  Democratic  candidates  for  Presi- 
dent speak  of  peace,  yet  would  purchase 
it  by  accepting  the  dictates  of  the  enemy. 
In  their  moral  acrobatics  they  would 
abandon  18  million  people  in  the  midst 
of  as  naked  an  aggression  as  the  20th 
centiu-y  has  witnessed.  In  World  War  n 
they  called  for  unconditional  surrender 
of  our  Nazi  enemy.  Today  they  call  uni- 
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laterally  for  surrender,  not  of  the  Com- 
munist enemy,  but  of  our  own  country. 


DEMOCRATIC  CAUCUS  DENOUNCED 
COMMUNIST  AGGRESSION  IN 
VIETNAM 

(Mr.  PUCINSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  listened 
with  great  Interest  to  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  a  moment 
ago,  and  I  would  take  this  time  to  ask 
him  a  question.  This  morning  at  the 
Democratic  caucus,  by  an  overwhelming 
vote  of  186  to  16,  or  some  lopsided  figure 
such  as  that,  the  Democratic  caucus 
roundly  denounced  the  naked  aggression 
of  the  C(Hnmunl8t8  In  South  Vietnam. 

After  having  taken  that  action,  what 
is  the  basis  for  my  colleague's  statement 
on  the  floor  of  the  House? 

Mr.  E3EMP.  Bflr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  The  gentleman  knows  full 
well  that  yesterday  the  Democratic 
caucus  defeated  by  only  a  vote  of  105 
to  97  a  proposal  that  the  United  States 
cease  its  support  of  South  Vietnam  with- 
in 30  days. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can- 
not yield  further. 

This  morning  they  voted  by  more  than 
200  to  16  to  condemn  this  Communist 
aggression. 

Mr.  KEMP.  The  gentleman  knows  the 
statement  of  my  Democratic  col- 
leagues—— 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Four  years  ago  the 
President 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  has  the  floor. 

Iklr.  PUCINSKI.  I  refuse  to  yield 
further. 

Foiu-  years  ago  the  President  went  be- 
fore the  American  people  and  said,  "I 
have  a  plan — I  have  a  plan  to  get  us  out 
of  ^netnam."  Unlike  his  illustrious  pred- 
ecessor, Dwight  Elsenhower,  who  also 
said  he  had  a  plan  and  carried  out  his 
plan  when  he  effectuated  a  tnice  in 
Korea  and  got  us  out  of  Korea,  Mr.  Nixon 
has  failed.  That  is  what  we  ought  to  be 
addressing  ourselves  to,  how  best  we  can 
get  oursdves  out  of  Vietnam  without  see- 
ing that  nation  fall  to  the  Communists. 


PROPOSAL  TO  PRESENT  QUESTION 
OF  RESOLVING  HOSTIUnES  IN 
VIETNAM  BEFORE  GENERAL  AS- 
SEBABLY  OF  UNITED  NATIONS 

(Mr.  GONZALEZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning,  in  the  referred  to  Democratic 
caucus,  I  did  not  have  an  opportunity 
to  offer  a  resolution,  unfortunately, 
which  I  believe  is  something  not  only  the 
Democrats  but  also  every  Member  of  the 
House  as  well  as  of  the  Senate  should 
serious]^  consider.  I  was  prevented  from 
offering  my  resolution  by  a  gag  rule.  In- 


voked by  the  doves,  yes.  the  same  who 
have  vociferated  for  "peace"  and  "de- 
mocracy." It  is  incredible  that  those  who 
have  been  so  vocai  against  the  gag  rule 
in  the  past,  should  have  been  so  ^eeful 
about  it  now.  I  can  accoimt  for  it  only  by 
attributing  it  to  their  ignorance,  since 
they  gave  no  opportunity  to  find  out  what 
it  was  all  about. 

Regardless  of  all  the  recriminations, 
wblch  I  think  are  to  be  regretted,  wheth- 
er we  like  it  or  not  there  are  Americans 
who  are  dying,  and  we  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  be  very  sober  and  responsible  In 
our  Judgments  and  especially  in  our  ut- 
terances at  such  critical  times.  It  is  for 
this  reason  I  have  been  very  loath  to 
speak  out.  even  during  the  past  5  or  6 
years. 

This  resolution,  which  I  hope  to  pre- 
sent to  the  entire  membership  at  some 
proper  time,  reads: 

Resolved,  That  the  President  should  Im- 
mediately take  such  steps  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, acting  through  the  United  States  Dele- 
gation to  the  United  Nations,  to  bring  the 
question  ot  resolving  the  hostUltles  of  Viet- 
nam before  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations;  that  the  recent  massive  In- 
vasion of  North  Vietnam  by  South  Vietnam 
makes  this  Imperative. 

I  bellevie  there  should  be  some  appeal 
to  that  body  which  the  world  in  great 
hope  founded  after  World  War  n. 

The  Chinese  nation,  the  Communist 
Chinese — ^I  will  not  call  them  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China — the  Communist 
Chinese  r^:lme  is  a  member  now  of  the 
United  Nations.  Russia  is  a  member  of 
the  United  Nations.  I  believe  this  would 
be  a  proper  avenue. 


RESOLUTION  PASSED  BY 
DEMOCRATIC    CAUCUS 

(Mr.  GIBBONS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know,  the  Democratic  caucus  has  Just 
adjourned  and  in  that  caucus  we  adopt- 
ed a  historic  resolution.  That  resolution 
is  as  follows: 

That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Democratic 
Caucus  of  the  Hovise  of  Representatives  that 
In  the  93d  Congress  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 

Should  condemn  the  current  military  In- 
vasion of  South  Vietnam  by  the  forces  of 
North  Vietnam; 

Resolved  further.  That  the  recent  bomb- 
ings of  North  Vietnam  represent  a  dangerous 
escalation  of  our  role  In  the  Indochina  war 
and  a  direct  contradiction  of  the  administra- 
tion's stated  policy  of  "winding  down"  the 
war; 

Reaoloed  further,  that  the  naitlonal  Interest 
In  obtaining  a  permanent  peace  with  secu- 
rity would  best  be  served  by  pron^>tly  setting 
a  date  to  terminate  all  U.S.  military  Involve- 
ment In  and  over  Indochina,  subject  only  to 
obtaining  the  release  of  ow  prisoners  of  war 
and  all  available  Information  on  the  missing 
In  action; 

Besotved  further,  that  the  Democratic 
Caucus  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
hereby  directs  the  Democratic  members  of 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  to  pre- 
pare and  report  within  30  days  legislation 
designated  to  accomplish  these  specific  ob- 
jectives. 


As  I  Stated  in  a  speech  on  the  floor 
jresterday,  I  offered  a  resolution  In  the 
caucus  which  was  as  follows: 

That  It  la  the  sense  of  the  DemocraUc 
Caucus  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
In  the  sand  Congress  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 

Should  condemn  the  current  military  In- 
vasion of  South  Vietnam  by  the  forces  of 
North  Vietnam: 

My  resolution  was  adopted  by  the 
Democratic  caucus  by  a  vote  of  186  for, 
16  against,  and  2  voting  present.  The 
flnal  resolution  incorporating  my  amend- 
ment was  passed  by  a  vote  of  144  yeas  to 
58  nays.  Although  my  resolution  was  not 
formally  adopted  until  the  second  day 
of  the  debate  this  was  because  the  par- 
liamentary situation  in  the  caucus  pre- 
vented its  consideration  until  that  time. 
I  think  it  is  Important  to  point  out,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  there  was  in  sdl  of  these 
deliberations  in  the  Democratic  caucus 
an  overwhelming  condemnation  of  the 
military  invasion  of  South  Vietnam  by 
the  forces  of  North  Vietnam. 


ACmON  BY  THE   DEMOCRATIC 
CAUCUS 

(Mr.  CEDERBERG  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
listened  with  interest  to  the  comments 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  and  his 
colloquy  with  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois. 

I  want  to  say  I  think  it  is  commendable 
that  the  caucus  did  as  an  afterthought 
finally  condemn  the  North  Vietnamese 
for  their  invasion.  I  understand  that  it 
came  in  the  last  part  of  the  resolution, 
by  an  amendment  from  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Gibbons)  he  decided 
perhaps  it  would  be  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  caucus  to  also  condemn  the 
people  who  are  invading  the  South,  the 
North  Vietnamese.  I  believe  the  caucus 
should  be  ccnnmended  for  taking  that 
action. 

If  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  figiu^s 
are  correct  I  am  amazed  that  there  are 
16  members  of  the  caucus  that  would 
not  vote  to  condemn  this  Communist 
invasion. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlemam  yield? 

Mr.  CEDEBBEBX3t.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Brfr.  GIBBONS.  I  should  like  to  correct 
the  record.  I  will  not  have  time  to  do 
it  under  the  gentleman's  1  minute,  but 
under  the  revision  and  extension  I  asked 
for  I  will  put  it  in  the  Record. 

Actually,  the  amendment  had  been 
pending  for  2  days.  It  Just  took  a  little 
time  parliamentarily  to  get  to  it.  It  was 
a  part  of  the  original  context  of  the 
Democratic  Caucus  action. 

We  are  delighted  that  it  did  happen. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  who  took  such  pride  in  tell- 
ing us  about  this  action,  would  tell  us 
how  many  members  of  the  Democratic 
Caucus  voted  against  the  provision  con- 
demning the  North  Vietnamese  Invasion. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  would  hope  to  re- 
spond to  the  gentleman  if  the  gentleman 
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will  yield.  It  Is  my  understanding  ^d  I 
am  not  sure  on  this  point,  but  I  believe 
there  is  some  question  as  to  what  is  nlvl- 
leged  matter  in  the  caucus,  but  I  cs»  tell 
the  gentleman  that  it  was  overwhel  ilng. 
My  leader  tells  me  we  can  tell.  Iq  was 
200  for  and  16  against. 


NC  ITH 


RESOLUTION  CONDEMNING 

VIETNAMESE  AGORESSIOP 

(Mr.  DERWINSKI  asked  am  '  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  Hoi  se  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extei  d  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speakei  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Forei  n  Af- 
fairs of  the  House,  I  am  natural  y  in- 
clined to  be  nonpartisan  and  objec  tve  in 
my  approach  to  all  issues.  I  take  tt  s  op- 
portunity to  annoimce  to  the  Hous  that 
shortly,  in  conjunction  with  the  (  intle- 
man  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Waggo:  ner), 
we  will  be  introducing  a  resolutl<  i  co- 
sponsored  by  approximately  61  Me  ibers 
commending  the  President  for  his  a  tions 
in  handling  the  entire  situation  in  £  >uth- 
east  Asia  and  pointing  out  the  fle  (rant 
violations  perpetrated  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese. I  remind  Members  of  the  louse 
that  it  is  our  policy  to  achieve  pea<  ;  and 
freedom  In  that  area.  I  certainly  think 
this  will  ultimately  be  the  view  expiessed 
by  a  majority  of  the  Membas  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Will  the  g  ntle- 
man  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  th( 
tieman. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  offered  th  !  res- 
olution this  morning  in  the  Demo  ratic 
Caucus,  which  received  a  nice  vote. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  thank  the  gfntle- 
man. 


gen- 


VOTE  IN  THE  DEMOCTRATIC  CiliJCUS 

(Mr.  MARTIN  asked  and  was 
permission  to  address  the  House, 
minute.) 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  r 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  w: 
some  flsures  a  few  moments  ago 
vote  in  the  Democratic  caucus  this 
ing,  here  is  a  UPI  story  wliich  I  ju 
off  the  ticker.  It  says : 

By  the  overwhelming  vote  of  14^ 
Democrats  gave  final  approval  to  the 
tlon  combining  the  antiwar  demam 
condemnation  of  the  Communist  Invi 

This  was  not  16,  as  the  gentlemiii  said. 


PRES]  3ENT 


PAYING    TRIBDTE    TO 

HARRY  S  TRUMAN  ON  THE 
SIGN  OP  HIS  88TH  BIRTHD>|r 


<  CCA- 


ask 


Mr.   BOUJNG.    Mr.   Speaker,    [ 
unanimous  consent  for  the  imn  idlate 
consideration  of  Senate  Concurrelt  Re- 
solution 78. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Innate 
concurrent  resolution. 

"Hie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectli 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from] 
soiui? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reservlnl  the 
right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  objf 
I  should  like  to  commend  my  coUcmgue 


from  Missouri  (Mr.  Boluhg)  for  bring- 
ing this  up. 

He  provided  me  with  a  copy  of  the  re- 
solution sometime  ago.  It  is  worthwhile, 
and  it  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasxire  to 
make  it  unanimous  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle.  This,  in  behalf  of  the  entire  con- 
ference of  Republicans  from  Missouri. 

There  is  no  question,  as  my  colleague 
stated  in  his  forwarding  letter,  that  it  has 
been  handled  in  different  ways  in  the 
past,  doubtless  due  to  different  techni- 
ques evolving  toward  how  to  show  ap- 
preciation and  affection. 

I  would  like  to  commend  not  only  my 
colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
but  particulso-ly  the  author  of  the  resolu- 
tion and  the  President's  own  Congress- 
man from  Independence,  Mo.  (Mr.  Ran- 
dall) for  helping  to  brixig  this  erstwhile 
action  to  the  floor. 

I  understand  that  it  passed  the  other 
body  yesterday. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  one  more 
deserving  and  noteworthy  than  President 
Tnunan,  whom  the  good  Lord  has  spared 
for  four  score  and  eight  years,  and  who 
history  in  its  objectivity  will  term  not 
only  a  great  President  and  statesman,  but 
a  man  who  took  the  time  to  read  history 
and  to  apply  it  to  his  current  problems 
before  acting;  and  he  always  acted,  be- 
fore the  "buck"  stopped  beyond  the  pale 
of  his  desk.  I  wish  him  good  health,  and 
all  happiness,  as  well  as  happy  retiuns  of 
the  8th  of  May. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall 
not  object,  I  wish  to  take  a  moment  to 
make  the  record  clear  as  to  the  reason 
the  resolution  was  originated  over  in  the 
other  body.  The  fact  Is  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Independence  served  in  the 
other  body  and  never  was  a  Member  of 
the  House. 

However,  let  me  point  out  that  Mr. 
Truman  said  many  times  that  he  regard- 
ed the  House  of  Representatives  as  the 
people's  body.  He  has  said  more  than 
once  that  if  he  were  to  have  had  his  way 
and  the  situation  presented  itself,  he 
would  have  preferred  to  be  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  because  it 
is  closer  to  the  people  than  the  other  body 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Capitol. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thought  it  was  necessary 
that  this  word  of  explanation  be  pro- 
vided as  to  why  the  resolution  was  first 
adopted  on  the  other  side  of  the  Cacdtol. 
I  withdraw  my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

Mr.  BOOCKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  shall  take 
only  a  minute  to,  first,  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  and  the  other  au- 
thors of  this  resolution  in  paying  tribute 
to  a  very  great  American,  President 
Harry  S  Tnmian. 

I  know  of  no  man  alive — and  for  that 
matter  very  few  who  have  passed  on — 
who  has  made  a  greater  contribution  to 
the  welfare  of  this  country  and  to  the 
people  of  our  country.  He  has  done  so 
many  great  things  that  time  does  not 
permit  their  enumeration. 


Bfr.  Speaker,  the  political  expression 
which  he  used  when  he  was  President 
which  I  liked  best  is: 

If  you  cannot  stand  the  beat,  get  out  of 
the  kitchen. 

Happy  birthday,  Mr.  President! 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri, 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
further  reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
deeply  appreciate  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  offering  this  resolution. 

I  do  not  think  I  can  match  the  elo- 
quence or  sincerity  of  the  words  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Dr.  Hall)  in 
endorsing  this  particular  resolution. 

I  simply  want  to  say  that  I  think  his- 
tory will  show,  as  it  has  already  Indicated, 
that  former  President  Harry  Truman  was 
one  of  our  strong  Presidents  In  a  trying 
time.  I  think  this  resolution  is  highly  ap- 
propriate and  I  am  glad  to  Indicate  my 
personal  endorsement  of  it. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

TTiere  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution  as  follows: 

S.  CoK  Res.  78 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  hereby  extends 
to  the  Honorable  Harry  S  Truman,  thirty- 
third  President  of  the  United  States,  its 
greetings  and  warm  wishes  on  the  occasion 
of  his  eighty-eighth  birthday  on  May  8.  1972. 

Sbc.  3.  The  Congress  expresses  Its  admira- 
tion and  gratitude  to  President  Truman  for 
his  many  years  of  distinguished  service  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  to  the 
world  community. 

Sec.  3.  The  CJongress  expresses  Its  appreci- 
ation to  President  Truman  for  his  contribu- 
tions as  Senator,  Vice  President,  President, 
author,  and  statesman. 

Sxc.  4.  A  copy  of  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion shall  be  promptly  transmitted  to  the 
distinguished  "Man  from  Independence", 
Harry  S  Truman. 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  give  the  history  of  this  a  litUe  bit 
so  that  it  will  be  completely  understood. 
I  am  the  dean  of  the  Missouri  delegation 
and  I  had  the  cooperation  of  the  entire 
delegation,  including  Dr.  Hall  in  the 
handling  of  this  matter.  I  felt  it  was  a 
pleasant  Idea  for  the  Senate  to  act  first 
since  Mr.  Truman  served  in  the  Senate. 
The  Senate  acted  yesterday,  and  that  is 
the  resolution  we  are  considering  now. 
However,  I  introduced  yesterday  in  be- 
half of  each  member  of  the  Missouri 
delegation,  all  10  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  an  identicsJ  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  grateful  to  all  of  ' 
our  delegation  for  their  cooperation  and 
I  am  very  grateful  to  all  the  Members  of 
the  House  for  their  obvloiis  enthusiasm 
in  the  passage  of  this  resolution  honor- 
ing a  man  who  served  his  country  well. 

Although  Harry  S  Truman  was  a  very 
partisan  Democrat,  when  it  came  to 
matters  of  foreign  affairs,  he  was  as  un- 
partlsan  as  any  man  who  ever  served  his 
country  in  American  history. 

I  think  this  is  an  appropriate  time  to 
pass  this  resolution. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
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tragic  April  day  27  years  ago  when  the 
world  learned  of  the  sudden  death  of 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  at 
Warm  Springs,  Ga..  there  was  deep  fore- 
boding throughout  the  free  world  that 
the  man  who  wtis  succeeding  President 
Roosevelt  would  not  be  equal  to  the 
challenge.  He  had  been  Vice  President 
only  a  few  months,  and  his  nomination 
to  that  office  at  the  Dem(x;ratic  National 
Convention  had  been  bitterly  contested 
by  the  supporters  of  the  Vice  President 
he  was  displacing.  In  many  quarters  he 
wtis  viewed  as  a  small-town  politician 
called  upon  to  succeed  one  of  the  great- 
est Presidents  in  our  history. 

But  the  people  of  Missouri  had  few 
fears  27  years  ago  about  Harry  S  Tru- 
man's capacity  to  be  an  effective  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  even  in  the 
midst  of  the  largest  war  the  world  had 
ever  known.  We  knew  the  character  of 
dogged  persistence,  his  courage  and 
great  strength,  and  his  humaneness,  too. 
As  a  two-term  U.S., Senator,  he  had  rep- 
resented his  constituents  conscientiously 
and  well,  bringing  to  the  Senate  a  sense 
of  personal  identification  with  the  prob- 
lems and  the  aspirations  of  all  citizens. 
And  he  had  proved  himself  one  of  the 
best  investigators  in  the  public  interest 
that  the  Senate  had  ever  had.  Neverthe- 
less, we  knew  that  our  fellow  Missourian 
was  assuming  the  hardest,  most  demand- 
ing Job  in  public  life,  and  one  for  which 
no  one  can  truly  be  fully  prepared. 

Now.  as  our  former  President  ap- 
proaches his  88th  birthday,  19  years  after 
he  left  office,  history  looks  back  on  his 
nearly  8  years  as  President  not  only  with 
kindness  but  with  Intense  respect.  His  ac- 
complishments as  President  were  re- 
markable and  durable  ones,  from  the 
restructuring  of  the  world's  eccHiomies  to 
the  establishment  of  the  concept  of  equal 
rights  in  the  United  States.  He  lost  many 
battles  with  the  Congress  during  his 
early  years  as  President— so  many,  in 
fact,  that  his  State  of  the  Union  mes- 
sages were,  for  a  time,  greeted  with  ridi- 
cule for  the  "outlandish"  demands  he 
was  making  for  legislation  to  upgrade  the 
quality  of  American  life  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. His  program — a  vast  program  for 
revitalizing  the  American  Constitution 
and  extending  the  principles  of  the  New 
Deal — to<dc  shape  slowly  during  his  Pres- 
idency but  has  been  carried  through  to 
almost  complete  achievement  in  his  life- 
time. 

The  pride  which  we  Missourlans  had  in 
Harry  S  lYuman  when  he  became  Pres- 
ident is  pride  now  shared  by  all  Amer- 
icans in  his  record  as  President,  and  as 
a  human  being. 

To  those  of  us  who  were  privileged  to 
know  him  as  a  fine  Senator,  as  Vice  Pres- 
ident, and  as  President,  and  in  the  years 
of  his  retirement,  there  Is  special  pride 
in  saluting  him  as  an  old  friend  reaching 
his  88th  birthday.  As  friends,  we  love  him 
and  his  gracious  and  level-headed  wife; 
as  American  citizens,  we  are  forever 
grateful  for  what  he  was  able  to  accom- 
plish as  President  of  the  United  States. 
Free  people  throughout  the  world  will 
Join  us  in  this  gratitude,  for  he  not  only 
fed  the  starving  but  lifted  them  back  to 


productive  life  in  every  nation  ravaged 
by  World  War  n. 

Missouri  treasures  the  Trumans.  real- 
izing, however,  that  they  are  not  ours 
alone,  that  Hury  and  Bess  are  also  be- 
loved throughout  the  world.  Congratula- 
tions, President  Truman. 

■me  SPEAKER.  The  questiim  is  on  the 
Senate  concurrent  resolution. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
concurred  in. 

A  motiion  to  rec(»sider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


OEafERAL  LKAVE 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarics  on  the  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  78  Just  concurred 
in  by  the  House,  and  on  House  C^oncur- 
rent  Resolution  584,  a  similar  resolution. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND 
SPACE  ADMINISTRATION  AU- 
THORIZATION,   1973 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  928  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideraticxi. 

The  C^erk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

HotTSE  RKSOLtrnoM  928 

Resolved,  ThtX  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resQilution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consldM^tlon  of  the  bill  (HJl.  14070) 
to  authorize  appropriations  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  for  re- 
search and  development,  ccMutruction  of  fa- 
cilities, and  research  and  program  manage- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes.  After  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bUl 
and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  two  hours, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Ocxninittee  on  Science  and  Astronautics, 
the  bUl  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under 
the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  coDsideratlon  of  the  bill  for  amendment, 
the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill 
to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling)  is  recognized 
for  1  hoiu-. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Latta)  pending  which  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  consiune. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  absolutely  no 
objection  to  the  rule,  and  I  reserve  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no 
objection  to  the  rule.  It  is  an  open  rule 
with  2  hours  of  debate.  I  might  say,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  some  objection  to  the 
biU. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  NASA  request  was  for  $3,379.- 


000.000,  and  that  the  committee,  instead 
of  decreasing  this  amount,  increased  it 
by  $49,950,000.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
should  be  decreasing  instead  of  increas- 
ing these  NASA  appropriations  as  the 
people  are  asking  whether  we  have  not 
enough  moon  rocks  by  this  time,  and 
whether  we  need  additional  flights  just 
to  secure  more  rocks.  I  think  it  is  high 
time  that  we  started  cutting  back  on 
these  flights  and  using  some  of  this 
money  for  needed  projects  here  on  earth. 
As  a  consequence,  I  will  vote  for  any  rea- 
sonable amendment  to  reduce  this  au- 
thorization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  this  rule  but  I 
oppose  this  bill  unless  It  is  substantially 
reduced. 

The  purpose  of  B.B..  14070  is  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  for 
fiscal  year  1973. 

Authorizations  contained  in  the  bill 
total  $3,428,950,000,  which  are  broken 
down  as  follows:  research  and  develop- 
ment $2,650,850,000 — construction  of  fa- 
cilities, $77,300,000— research  and  pro- 
gram management  $700,800,000. 

Some  of  the  major  programs  included 
under  research  and  development  are: 
ApoUo:  $128,700,000.  The  major  focus  of 
this  program  in  fiscal  year  1973  will  be 
Apollo  17,  the  final  flight  in  the  series, 
scheduled  for  December  1972. 

Skylab:  $540,500,000.  This  project  will 
provide  the  first  experimental  space  sta- 
tion with  the  initial  launch  scheduled  for 
April  1973. 

Space  shuttle:  $200,000,000.  This  pro- 
gram will  provide  a  multipurpose  trans- 
portation system  for  routine  round-trip 
access  to  near  earth  space.  The  first  flight 
is  planned  for  1978.  Development  costs 
are  estimated  at  $5,150,000,000  over  a  6- 
year  period. 

Mariner:  $43  million.  This  program 
has  in  the  past  produced  unmanned 
fiights  by  Mars  and  Venus,  and  in  1973  a 
Mariner  is  scheduled  to  fly  by  Mercury 

Viking:  $229,500,000.  This  project  wUl 
provide  xmmanner  fiights  to  Mars,  which 
will  be  able  to  land  on  the  planet,  rather 
than  merely  fiy  by,  as  Mariner  has  done 

Of  the  $77,300,000  authorized  for  con- 
struction of  facilities,  the  largest  single 
amount,  $27,900,000,  is  earmarked  for 
space  shuttle  facilities  at  various  loca- 
tions. 

The  $700,800,000  authorized  for  re- 
search and  program  management  pro- 
vides the  civil  service  staff  necessary  for 
in-house  research  and  to  manage  the 
research  and  development  programs.  The 
1973  budget  provides  for  a  further  reiduc- 
tion  in  the  number  of  NASA's  permanent 
positions  to  a  new  level  of  26,850,  a  re- 
duction of  1,500  from  the  number 
planned  for  in  the  1972  budget  request. 
This  reduction  wlU  bring  to  8,291  the 
total  reductions  in  permanent  positions 
from  peak  NASA  employment,  a  reduc- 
tion of  25  percent,  and  the  lowest  level 
of  personnel  since  1962. 

It  is  interesting  that  the  original 
NASA  request  was  for  $3,379  million 
The  conunlttee  increased  this  by  $49- 
950,000.  The  conunittee  changes  bring 
the  total  cost  of  the  bill  to  $3,428,950,000. 

The  5-year  cost  estimate  projected  by 
the  committee  for  NASA,  assimiing  no 
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new  programs,  are  fl»cal  year 
t3  370  million;  fiscal  year  1975,  3,300 
milUon:  fiscal  year  1976,  $3,200  m  Uon; 
fiscal  year  1977.  $3,100  million;  and  Uscal 
year  1978.  $2,800  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  furthe  ■  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  reserve  the  ba  ance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  nove 
the  previous  question  on  the  resol  ition. 

The  previous  question  was  ordei  ed. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  <  i  the 

table.  . 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  8  leak- 
er  I  move  that  the  House  resolve  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  biU  (H.R.  1407(  >  to 
authorize  appropriations  to  the  Nat  onal 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administr  tion 
for  research  and  development,  cons  ruc- 
tion of  faculties,  and  research  and  pro- 
gram management,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. ^         .. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  cto  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentieman  ^rom 
Callfomla  (Mr.  Miller). 

The  question  was  taken,  and 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes 
peared  to  have  it.  ,    J.    * 

Mr.  SPRINOER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ol  Ject 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quo  lun 
is  not  present  and  make  the  poln ;  of 
order  that  a  quorvun  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quo  -wn 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
sent  Members,  and  the  Clerk  will 
the  roll.  1 

The  question  was  taken:   and  1  lere 
were— yeas  350,  nays  2.  not  votlni    "' 
as  follows: 

|RoU  No.  116) 
YKAS— 350 


the 
ap- 


ab- 
call 


81, 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Abourezk 

Abzug 

AdaniB 

AdcUbbo 

Ales*nder 

Anderson. 

CalU. 
Anderaon.  Ul. 
Andenon, 

Tenn. 
Andrews.  Als. 
Andrews. 

N.  D»k. 
Arcber 
Annds 
Asbbrook 
Aspln 
BmdUlo 
Baker 
Baring 
BarrcU 
Beglcb 
Belcber 
BeU 

Bennett 
BergUnd 
Betu 
Bevin 
Blsggl 
Blester 
Blanton 
BUtnlk 
Boggs 
Bolsnd 
BoUlng 
Bow 

Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Oblo 


Broyhin,  N.C. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson.  Tex. 
BurllBon,  Mo. 
Burton 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Byron 
Cabell 
Caffery 
Camp 
Carey.  N.Y. 
Carlson 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
CoUler 
Collins,  111. 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Conte 
Corman 
Cotter 
Cougblln 
Daniel.  Va. 
Daniels.  N.J. 
Danlelson 
Davis,  Oa. 
Dttvls,  S.C. 
Davis,  wis. 
de  la  Oarz* 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Derwlnskl 


Devlne 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Dorn        i 

Downing] 

Drlnan 

Dulakl 

Duncan 

Bckhardt 

Edmondi  an 

Edwards,  Ala. 

BdwardSi  Calif. 

Btlberg 

Brlenbor  i 

Each 

Evans,  dolo. 

Bvlns.  nnn. 

Fascell 

Plndley 

Plab 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Foley 

Ford,  a*  raid  R. 

Ford. 

Winia  n  D. 
Forsythi 
Fraaer 

Frellng  luysen 
Prenzel 
Prey 
F>ulton 
Puqua 
Oallflanlkls 
Oarmat 
Oaydos 
Olalmo 
Olbbons) 
Ooldwat 
Oonzalc 
Ooodllni 
Orasao 
Oreen.  I 


Green.  Pa. 
Orlffltha 
Otom 
OioTer 
Oubaer 
Qude 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 

HamUton 
Hammer- 
acbmldt 
Haoley 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hays 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 
Heckler.  Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoakl 
Henderson 
HlckcMaaa. 
Hlcka.Waah. 
Hlllla 
Hogaa 
HblUMd 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 

Jacobs 
Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Keating 

Keith 

Kemp 

King 

Kluczjmskl 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Landgrebe 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lent 

Unk 

Lloyd 

Long,  Md. 

Lujan 

McClory 

McClure 

McCoUlster 

McCormack 

McCullocb 

McDade 

McDonald. 
Mich. 

McKay 


Briahon 

MalUlard 

MaUary 


Martin 

MathU,aa. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

MaooU 

Meeds 

Melcher 

MetcaUe 

Michel 

MlUer,  CalU. 

MUler,  Ohio 

MlUs.  Md. 

Mlnlsb 

Mink 

MiiutuOl 

Mitchell 

MlzeU 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Morse 


Mom 

Murphy,  m. 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Myers 

Matcher 

HadH 

Nelsen 

mchoU 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O'Konakl 

OTfelU 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plmle 

PodeU 

PoS 

PoweU 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Price.  lU. 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Qule 

QuUlen 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rarlck 

Raid 

ReuM 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Roberts 

Robinson.  Va. 

Roblson.  N.T. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo 

Rooney.  N.T. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Roaenthal 
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Rostenkowakl 

Boush 

Rouaselot 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

St  Oermaln 

Sandman 

Sar  banes 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

SchmitB 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Selberllng 

Shoup 

Shrlyer 

Slkes 

Skublta 

Slack 

Smith.  CaUf. 

Smith,  lowm 

Smith,  N.T. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Springer 

Steed 

Steele 

Stetger,  Arts. 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

SuUlvan 

Symington 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  Qa. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tbone 

Tleman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Veysey 

Vigor!  to 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Wampler 

Whalen 

WhaUey 

White 

Whltten 

Wtdnall 

Wiggins 

Williams 

WUson.  Bob 

Winn 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

WyUe 

Wyman 

Tates 

Tatron 

Young.  Fla. 

Young.  Tex. 

Zablockl 

Zlon 

Zwach 


Dow  Ryan 
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Annvuulo 

Ashley 

Asptnall 

Bingham 

Blackburn 

Brooks 

Brown.  Mich. 

BroyhlU,  Va. 

Carney 

CbappeU 

Cblshnlm 

Clark 

Clay 

Colmer 

Conyers 

Crane 

Culver 

Curlln 

Delluma 

Dent 

Dickinson 

Dowdy 

du  Pont 

Dwyer 

Edwards.  La. 


Bshleman 

Flynt 

Fotintaln 

Gallagher 

Oettys 

Gray 

Orlflln 

Halpem 

Harvey 

Hawkins 

H«bert 

HuU 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Kee 

Landrum 

Long.  Ija. 

McCIoskey 

McBwen 

McFaU 

McKerlU 

McKlnney 

McMUlan 

Maodonald, 


Madden 

Matblas.  CaUf. 

Mlkva 

Mills.  Ark. 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

NU 

PeUy 

Pettis 

Poage 

Price,  Tex. 

Rees 

Baylor 

Scheuer 

Shipley 

Sisk 

Staggeta 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stanton. 

Jamea  V. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stubblefleld 


Teague,  CalU.    UUman  WUson. 

T«ny                  Ware  ChaileaH. 

Tbompton,  It  J.  Whltehurst  Wolff 
OdaU 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
SIS  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  designates 
the  gentleman  frran  New  York  (Mr. 
RooNET)  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole,  and  requests  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Pultoh)  to 
temporarily  take  the  Chair. 

Of  THE  ooicicrrmE  of  the  wholi 
Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (HJl.  14070)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
for  research  and  development,  construc- 
tion of  facilities,  and  research  and  pro- 
gram management,  and  for  other  pur- 
pooes  with  Mr.  Fulton  (C3iairman  pro 
tempore)  In  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  blU. 
By  unanimous  ccmsent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  Irill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Mn.LES)  will  be  recognized  for  1 
hour,  and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
M06HER)  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 
The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Miller). 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
coimt. 

Sixty-one  Members  are  present,  not  a 
quorum. 
The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  Clerk  called  the  roU,  and  the  fol- 
lowtog  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 

names: 
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Abouresk 
Anderson,  ni. 
Andenon, 

Tenn. 
Annunalo 
Archer 
Ashley 
AsplnaU 
BadUlo 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blatnlk 
Brooks 
Brown.  Mich. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Byrnes,  wis. 
Carney 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cblsholm 
Clark 
Clay 
Colmer 
Conyers 
Crana 
Culver 
Curlln 
Dellums 
Dent 

Dickinson 
Dlggs 
DingeU 
Dowdy 
Duncan 
Dwyer 
Edwards,  La. 
Ertenbom 
Eshleman 
nawum 


Flynt 
Foley 
Fofd, 

WUllam  D. 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Gallagher 
Gettys 
Glalmo 
Gray 

Green.  Pa. 
Grtflln 
Gude 
Hanna 


Hansen.  Idaho   Poage 


M»tiiiM  caUf . 

Melcher 

Mlkva 

MUls,Ark. 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morse 

Nelaen 

mz 

Obey 

O'Hara 

Peyser 


Harvey 

Hastings 

Hawkins 

Hays 

H«bert 

HllUs 

Hosmer 

HuU 

Johnson,  CalU. 

J<dinson,  Fa. 

Jonas 

Jones.  N.C. 

Kee 

Kemp 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Long,  La. 

McEwen 

McKevltt 

McKlnney 

McMillan 

Maodonald, 


Madden 


PodeU 

FoweU 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Rooney.  N.T. 

Roaenthal 

Baylor 

Scheuer 

Shipley 

Bisk 

Smith.  CalU. 

Spence 

Springer 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  WUllam 
Stanton. 

Jamas  V. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
Teny 
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Thompson,  N.J.  Ware 
UdaU  Wilson. 
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Vander  Jagt 


ChartosH. 


wour 
Zlon 


Accordingly  the  CMnmlttee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Pulton.  Chairman  pro  tempore  oi 
the  Committee  of  the  Whcde  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  under  con- 
sideration the  bill  HK.  14070,  and  find- 
ing itself  without  a  quorum,  he  had  di- 
rected the  roll  to  be  called,  when  314 
Members  req;xmded  to  their  names,  a 
quorum,  and  he  submitted  herewith  the 
names  of  the  absentees  to  be  spread  uixm 
the  Journal. 

The  CcMnmlttee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  At  the 
time  the  point  of  order  was  made  that 
a  quorum  was  not  presoit.  the  gentleman 
from  CTallf (N-nla  was  in  the  well  and  had 
ccmsumed  3  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
msm,  all  of  the  increase  proposed  by  the 
committee  falls  within  the  research  and 
development  program. 

No  changes  to  the  construction  of 
facilities  or  research  and  program  man- 
agement requests  are  being  recom- 
mended. 

The  overall  NASA  request  for  fiscal 
year  1973  was  $5.2  million  less  than  that 
authorized  for  fiscal  year  1972. 

This  is  the  third  year  in  a  row  that 
a  minimal  budget  for  space  has  been 
submitted  to  the  Congress  for  consider- 
ation. 

The  committee  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly concerned  about  the  low  level  of 
space  funding  currently  prevailing  since 
there  are  strong  indications  that  these 
low  funding  levels  may  be  placing  this 
Nation's  position  of  preeminence  in 
space  in  jeopardy. 

These  reduced  funding  levels  are  also 
having  a  considerable  impact  on  the 
Nation's  economy. 

At  the  peak  of  the  space  program  in 
the  mldsixties  there  were  about  420,000 
Americans  engaged  in  space  activities — 
employed  by  Oovemment,  industry,  and 
the  universities. 

This  number  has  now  dwindled  to 
approximately  139,000  people. 

These  cutbaclEs  have  seriously  affected 
the  local  economies  in  many  secticms  of 
our  country. 

For  these  reasons,  the  committee's 
deliberations  on  the  fiscal  year  1973 
authorization  request  were  far  more 
exhaustive  than  in  past  years. 

We  went  over  each  element  of  the 
request  with  a  fine  tooth  comb. 

We  foimd  no  areas,  except  for  one 
project,  where  reductions  could  be  made. 

We  fotmd  many  areas  where  increases 
should  be  made,  but  In  the  interest  of 
maintaining  a  balanced  space  effort 
within  the  limited  national  resources 
available,  elected  to  confine  our  recom- 
mended increases  to  only  three  areas. 

The  one  reduction  reccanmended  by 
the  committee  is  in  the  physics  and 
astronomy  program,  with  specific  ref- 
erence to  the  High  Energy  Astronomy 
Observatory  project. 

The  committee  approves  of  the  objec- 
tives of  this  project,  having  been  per- 
suaded that  it  is  of  great  scientiflc 
interest. 
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However,  the  committee  was  not  coa- 
vlnced  that  the  amount  requested— $68.6 
million — ^was  fully  justified  and  accord- 
Infi^y  reduced  the  request  by  $4  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  areas  of  the 
space  program  ccmsldered  to  be  the  most 
beneficial  to  mankind  in  the  future  is 
the  earth  resources  survey  program. 

This  program  potentially  could  pro- 
duce extremely  valuable  data  for  the  dis- 
covery and  monitoring  of  natural  re- 
sources, improvement  of  their  exploita- 
tion, management,  and  conservation. 

Applications  include:  agriculture,  for- 
esti7.  geography,  cartography,  oceanog- 
raphy, hydrology,  geology,  and  mlnerol- 
ogy. 

To  add  impetus  to  this  program  and  to 
start  planning  for  follow-on  spacecraft 
after  the  two  presently  scheduled  flights 
of  the  earth  resources  technol(«y  satel- 
lites, the  committee  has  added  $4  million 
to  the  program. 

Two  other  adjustments  to  the  R.  tt  D. 
program  effected  by  the  committee  were 
to  add  $48,450,000  to  the  aeronautical 
research  and  technology  program,  and 
$1,500,000  to  the  technology  utilization 
program. 

In  the  aeronautics  area  two  critical 
problems  face  the  Nation  and  require 
early  solution — aircrsif t  noise  and  safety. 

Because  of  the  public  demand  for  some 
action  on  Jet  engine  noise  abatement, 
particularly  around  our  Nation's  air- 
ports, the  committee  considers  that  re- 
search in  this  area  should  be  expedited. 

NASA  had  requested  only  $9  million 
for  this  important  research. 

The  committee  has  increased  the 
amount  to  be  authorized  by  $41  milllcm. 

The  committee  also  added  $7,450,000 
to  the  aeronautics  program  for  aviation 
safety  research. 

During  a  recent  5-year  period,  half  of 
the  accidents  involving  civil  aircraft  oc- 
curred during  approach  and  landing. 

The  committee  believes  that  research 
on  a  fully  automatic  approach  and  land- 
ing system  as  well  as  aircraft  collision 
avoidance  should  be  expedited  and  ac- 
cordingly has  added  authorization  for 
these  purposes. 

The  committee  also  increased  the 
amoimt  requested  for  technology  utiliza- 
tion by  $1,500,000. 

For  many  years  the  committee  has 
strongly  supported  this  program  because 
of  a  firm  belief  that  the  scientific  and 
technological  knowledge  acquired  in  the 
course  of  our  space  research  should  be 
made  available  to  the  public  sector  for 
its  benefit  as  quickly  and  eflSciently  as 
possible. 

The  committee's  action  on  this  pro- 
gram further  emphasizes  the  need  for 
rapid  technology  transfer. 

The  bcdance  of  the  research  and  de- 
velopment program  has  been  approved 
by  the  committee  in  tiie  amounts  re- 
quested by  NASA. 

For  the  most  part  the  bill  before  you 
will  continue  research  and  development 
in    ongoing    programs    previously    ap- 
proved by  the  Congress: 
These  include: 

The  Apollo  program  in  which  the  last 
two  lunar  missions  are  scheduled  for  this 
year— Apollo  16,  launched  last  Sunday, 
and  Apollo  17  scheduled  for  December; 


The  Skylab  program,  this  Nation's 
first  earth  orbiting  space  station,  now 
nearing  completion  and  scheduled  for 
launch  In  March  1973; 

Continued  scientific  research  and  ex- 
ploration in  the  physics  and  astronomy, 
lunar  and  planetary,  and  space  applica- 
tions areas: 

Continued  basic  and  applied  research 
in  space  research  and  technology  and 
nuclear  power  and  propulsion  fields  of 
endeavor;  and 

Continued  operation  and  maintenance 
of  our  worldwide  tracking  network. 

There  is  one  project  included  in  this 
year's  research  and  development  pro- 
gram which  I  wish  to  hif^ilight  since  it 
actually  constitutes  the  start  of  a  major 
program. 

There  is  included  in  this  bill  $200  mil- 
lion for  the  start  of  research  and  de- 
velopment of  the  space  shuttle. 

This  project  has  been  somewhat  con- 
troversial. However,  this  committee  is 
convinced  that  the  shuttle  Is  the  key  to 
this  Nation's  future  in  spwx,  and 
strongly  endorses  an  early  start  on  this 
most  important  program. 

On  January  5,  1972,  President  Nixon 
stated  that: 

The  United  States  should  proceed  at  once 
with  the  develc^ment  of  an  entirely  new 
type  of  space  transportation  system  designed 
to  help  transform  the  space  frontier  of  the 
1070s  into  famlUar  terrltoty,  easUy  accessible 
for  human  endeavor  In  the  1980s  and  90s. 

NASA  idans  to  develop  the  space 
shuttle  over  the  next  6  years  at  a  total 
develcwment  cost  of  approximately  $5.- 
150,000,000. 

Test  flights  are  to  begin  in  1976, 
manned  orbital  test  flights  in  1978.  and 
the  complete  space  shuttle  vehicle  is  to 
be  operational  before  1980. 

The  space  shuttle  will  be  a  manned 
reusable  space  vehicle  which  will  carry 
out  various  space  missions  in  earth  orUt. 
It  will  consist  of  two  stages. 
The  first  stage  booster  will  be  an  un- 
manned s<^d  fueled  rocket  system. 

The  second  stage  orbits-  wlU  look  like 
a  delta- winged  airplane  and  will  be  pilot- 
ed by  two  men  who  will  fly  it  back  to 
earth  for  an  airplane-like  landing. 

The  booster  and  the  orbiter  will  thm 
be  refurbished  and  flown  over  and  over 
again  therdDy  reducing  the  cost  of  plac- 
ing payloads  In  orbit  by  90  percent 

The  first  satellite  this  Nation  launched 
cost  about  $1  minion  a  poimd  to  place 
it  in  orbit. 

Current  launch  procedures  and  equip- 
ment have  reduced  the  cost  per  pound 
of  placing  payloads  in  orbit  to  slightly 
less  than  $1,000  per  pound. 

Tomorrow's  use  of  the  shuttle  will  re- 
duce that  cost  to  about  $100  per  pound 
or  less. 

I  should  also  point  out  that  the  re- 
search and  development  program  for  the 
shuttle  project  will  emidoy  50,000  Ameri- 
cans. 

ThB  C(xnmlttee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics strongly  urges  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  support  this  most  impor- 
tant project. 

There  is  also  included  in  the  Ull  be- 
fore you  $77,300,000  for  construction  in 
support  of  our  space  activittea. 
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Slightly  over  one  third  of  this  amo  int 
Is  for  modlflcatlon  of  existing  Oove  n 
ment-owned  facilities  In  support  of  the 
space  shuttle  program. 

The  balance  is  for  general  supporl  of 
the  space  research  programs  at  the  v|rl 
ous  NASA  centers. 

The  research  and  program  man*e- 
ment  part  in  this  bill  will  provide  for  Jie 
civil  service  staff  necessary  for  in-h(  ise 
research  and  the  manpower  neces^^ry 
to  plan,  manage,  and  support  the  R. 
programs. 

It  also  provides  for  the  operaUdns, 
maintenance,  and  administrative  ^^p- 
port  of  the  NASA  field  centers. 

The  committee  has  approved  the  N 
request  of  $700,800,000  for  these 
poses. 

We  consider  the  amount  Include 
the  bill  barely  adequate  to  support  a  ci 
service  strength  of  26,850  personnel, 
cated   at    16   field   installations   in 
United  States,  the  capital  plant  valuejof 
which  exceeds  $5.5  billion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  h  is 
carefully  reviewed  the  projects  and  pi  )- 
grams  Included  in  the  bill  before  yc  u, 
and  in  our  opinion  it  represents  the  mir  i- 
mum  level  £.t  which  our  Nation's  spa  :e 
effort  can  be  carried  on. 

It  should  be  much  larger  to  stlmult  te 
and  add  to  the  momentum  of  our  tec  i- 
nologlcal  progress. 

However,  recognizing  the  other  <  e- 
mands  on  our  national  resources,  it  is 
about  the  best  we  can  expect  imder  t  le 
circumstances. 

In  summary,  we  are  presenting  to  5  m 
a  bill  which  would  authorize  $3,428,95  I,- 
000  for  the  Nation's  aeronautics  a  td 
space  effort  in  fiscal  year  1973. 

We  are  prepared  to  answer  any  qu  s- 
tions  which  you  may  have  regard!  ig 
this  measure. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  he 
gentleman  yield?  j 

Mr.  MILIiER  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  tb  ink 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  his 
legislation.  I  think  the  bill  we  are  pre- 
senting to  the  House  today  is  a  very 
bill  and  a  particularly  strong  bill 
area  of  applications  to  the  needs 
here  on  earth,  particularly  in  the  a: 
aercoiautlcs. 

I  want  to  thank  the  chairman 
conunittee  for  the  outstanding  heltf  that 
he  has  given  to  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee in  bringing  out  a  bill  which  gives 
due  recognition  to  the  aeronautical,  leeds 
of  this  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  disting  Ished 
gentleman  from  California  has  con- 
sumed 17  minutes. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  ]  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consiune 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  tirge  the  Hoi  se  to 
Join  our  committee  in  complete  siljport 
of  H.R.  14070,  the  NASA  authoriiitlon 
bill  for  fiscal  year  1973. 

I  assure  you  that  the  minority 
the  full  Science  and  Astronautics 
mlttee  does  support  this  bill.  Ours 
completely  bipartisan  recommend 
and  the  White  House  also  is  in  com 
support. 

As      our     distinguished      ch 
OsoRGi  MiLLXR.  has  Indicated,  we 
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pose  a  total  authorization  of  $3,428  bil- 
lion which  is  slls^tly  less  than  $50  mil- 
lion— or  1.4  percent — above  the  admin- 
istration's original  request. 

And.  I  emphasize  this,  all  of  that  1.4 
percent  increase  Is  earmarked  strictly  for 
aeronautical  research  and  develop- 
ment— not  for  space.  It  will  be  used  for 
a  more  effective  attack  on  VM  problems 
of  airplane  noise  abatonent  and  air 
safety.  I  am  convinced  those  funds  are 
needed  and  that  NASA  will  use  them 
well,  or  noise  abatement  and  safety,  co- 
ordinating of  course  with  the  FAA. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  authorization 
we  propose  here  for  space  activities,  as 
distinguished  from  aeronautics,  remains 
the  same  as  the  administration's  budget 
request,  no  Increase. 

That  Is  in  sharp  contrast  to  ova  com- 
mittee's proposals  In  some  other  years. 
Often  In  the  past,  this  committee  has 
approved  major  increases,  well  above 
NASA's  request.  Not  so,  this  time.  We  be- 
lieve this  Is  a  lean  budget,  a  minimimi  au- 
thorization, considering  the  vast  poten- 
tials, the  many  opportunities  available 
in  space. 

In  contrast,  some  of  you  may  remem- 
ber 2  years  ago  at  this  time  when  I  Joined 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Karth)  in  a  very  strong  effort  here  on 
the  House  floor,  to  cut  back  some  $300 
million  from  our  committee's  NASA  au- 
thorization for  fiscal  year  1971. 

As  I  remember  it,  the  committee  in 
that  year  had  added  approximately  $400 
million  for  manned  space  programs,  over 
and  above  the  tulministratlon's  request. 

Some  of  us  felt  then  that  our  commit- 
tee had  gone  much  too  far  in  proposing 
such  a  mammoth  increase,  we  felt  it 
would  distort  the  whole  program.  So  we 
fought  it. 

But  this  year  that  situation  does  not 
exist.  I  am  oonvinc^,  and  I  suspect  Mr. 
Karth  agrees,  that  me  NASA  authoriza- 
tion we  are  considering  today  is  well  bal- 
anced, it  represents  a  very  careful  recon- 
sideration, modification,  reorientation  in 
NASA's  activities,  consistent  with  the 
budget  constraints  which  are  necessary 
today,  and  consistent  with  a  transitional 
period  in  our  space  planning,  a  changing 
of  emphasis. 

For  example.  2  years  ago  Mr.  Karth 
smd  I  were  arguing  strenuously  that  the 
committee's  proposed  big  increase  would 
have  NASA  moving  much  too  rapidly  into 
development  of  a  new  shuttle  program, 
making  huge  commitments,  without  ade- 
quate consideration  and  preparation. 

In  contrast,  today,  we  are  proposing 
only  $200  million  for  the  next  year  of  the 
shuttle.  And  It  is  a  shuttle  program  very 
much  diminished  and  simplified,  much 
less  costly  than  was  contemplated  2  years 
ago.  It  is  the  product  of  a  tremendous 
amount  of  careful  reconsideration  and 
better  preparation.  It  does  r^aresent  the 
"go  slow"  policy  which  we  urged  2  years 
ago. 

So,  I  stand  before  you  today,  confess- 
ing that  I  once  was  very  much  a  skeptic 
concerning  the  shuttle  plans.  Now,  I  have 
changed  my  mind,  smd  I  believe  it  is  for 
entirely  valid  reasons. 

Today,  I  do  support  the  shuttle  plan, 
and  I  ask  the  House  to  uphold  us  with  a 
strong  vote  of  approval  for  the  shuttle. 

I  am  completely  convinced  that  our 


continuing,  vigorous  but  careful  explora- 
tion and  exploitation  of  sisace  is  essen- 
tial to  our  own  national  interests  and  to 
the  benefit  of  all  mankind. 

Most  of  you  axe  well  aware  of  the  im- 
pressive catalog  of  societal  benefits, 
scientific  knowledge,  new  technologies 
useful  right  here  on  earth  which  already 
are  the  recognized  product  of  NASA's 
programs  in  both  astronautics  and  aero- 
nautics. I  will  not  recoimt  those  here. 

But,  obviously,  we  have  made  only  a 
beginning  in  these  creative  efforts,  there 
is  far.  far  more  to  be  realized  in  the 
years  to  come,  and  it  is  imperative  that 
we  persevere,  that  we  keep  up  the  mo- 
mentum— and  the  shuttle  is  necessary 
to  that  momentimi. 

The  authorization  we  recommend  here 
today  will  support  the  minimum  essen- 
tial effort.  Personally.  I  wish  we  could 
do  much  more. 

But  Federal  revenues  are  relatively 
very  scarce  this  year,  and  there  are  other 
very  pressing,  very  essential  priorities. 
I  fully  recognize  how  crucial  are  our 
other  needs.  But  I  assert  it  is  an  error  to 
look  upon  the  space  program  and  any 
other  needed  program  as  ever  mutually 
exclusive.  In  fact,  I  believe  the  positive 
dividends  of  NASA's  programs,  in  new 
technologies,  in  new  knowledge,  and  in 
stimulating  the  economy — in  all  these 
ways,  the  space  effort  compliments,  en- 
hances, bolsters  other  essential  pro- 
grams. It  does  not  detract  from  them  in 
any  way. 

The  funds  we  will  authorize  here  to- 
day in  no  way  threaten  other  essential 
funding.  I  am  confident  of  that. 

Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  our  present  budg- 
et constraints  have  forced  NASA  to 
sharpen  its  pencils  and  its  wits,  to  take  a 
closer  look  than  ever  before  at  the  kind 
of  space  program  the  United  States 
should  have  in  the  future.  The  NASA 
answer  is  that,  first  of  all  we  must  de- 
velop a  more  cost-attractive  sp>ace  trans- 
portation system,  for  delivering  our 
satellites  to  space  and  maintaining  them 
once  they  are  to  operation.  This  was  the 
motivation  for  reconsidering  the  space 
shuttle. 

The  space  shuttle  program  as  now 
proposed  is  considerably  different  from 
that  first  recommended.  The  total  de- 
velopment costs  for  the  shuttle  have 
been  reduced  from  $13  billion  to  $5  bil- 
lion, to  be  spread  over  some  6  years. 

At  the  same  time,  the  total  annual 
NASA  budgets  needed  to  support  this  de- 
velopment will  be  matotatoed  at  ap- 
proximately the  present  level  for  several 
years  to  come.  The  shuttle  as  now 
planned  will  not  bloat  or  balloon  the 
budget  requests. 

A  reusable  space  shuttle  should  reduce 
the  costs  of  each  space  laimching  by  a 
factor  of  more  than  10.  And  from  each 
launchtog,  one  shuttle  will  be  able  to 
place  several  satellites  to  position  out  to 
space. 

That  contrasts  with  present  practice. 
We  now  discard  multimillion  dollar 
launch  vehicles  after  only  one  use.  But 
the  shuttle  will  provide  a  reusable,  cargo 
carrytog  vehicle  which  will  permit  rou- 
tine vteltB  to  space,  with  tremendou* 
economies. 

Also,  NASA  argues,  the  shuttle  pro- 
gram will  stand  the  test  in  terms  of  amor- 
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tlzation  oi  initial  development  costs. 
Durtog  the  5-year  period  from  1964  to 
1969,  the  average  number  of  UjS.  space 
launches  was  51  per  year.  In  the  late 
1970's  when  the  space  shuttle  will  first  be 
available,  the  launch  rate  for  NASA  and 
DOD  programs  alone  is  projected  at  55 
to  60  per  year.  This  projection  does  not 
include  launches  for  other  civilian  and 
governmental  organizations  or  for  the 
totemationsd  community  which  are  ex- 
pected to  raise  the  final  laimch  rate  to  75 
per  year  by  the  end  of  this  decade. 

Another  pomt  should  be  msule  re- 
garding launch  rate  projections.  The 
space  shuttle  demonstrates  a  cost  ad- 
vantage over  conventional  NASA  launch 
vehicles  at  a  mere  30  fiights  per  year — a 
laimch  rate  this  Nation  has  surpassed 
every  year  since  1961 — with  the  cost  ad- 
vantage of  the  shuttle  tocreasing  as  the 
flight  level  climbs. 

Moreover,  I  am  convtoced  that  NASA 
activities  to  such  important  areas  as 
communications,  weather,  and  earth  re- 
sources— to  mention  only  a  few — will  not 
be  adversely  affected  by  NASA  under- 
taktog  development  of  the  shuttle.  This 
year's  space  applications  budget,  which 
increased  approximately  3  percent  over 
last  year,  will  be  able  to  continue  to  grow 
in  a  logical  and  orderly  fashion. 

With  the  ftoal  availability  of  the  shut- 
tle, this  Nation  should  then  be  able  to 
implement  full  coverage,  full  service  op- 
erational systems  to  the  many  applica- 
tions areas  which  are  now  betog  pursued 
on  only  a  research  level.  Thus  we  will  be 
able  to  economically  place  toto  operation 
our  many  applications  ccHicepts  on  a 
more  accelerated  schedule. 

All  of  us  look  forward  to  the  time  when 
this  Nation  will  have  much  more  highly 
advanced  weather  forecasting,  toexpen- 
sive  and  ample  new  communications  ca- 
pacity, more  effective  pollution  mcmitor- 
ing  and  control,  and  more  efficient  means 
for  detecting  and  supervlstog  our  nat- 
ural resources. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  more 
compelling  reas<ms  for  pursutog  space. 
And  these  same  reasons,  to  this  fiscal 
year,  dictate  the  development  of  the 
space  shuttle. 

The  authorization  bill  now  before  us 
Lb  the  result  of  very  careful  analysis  of 
every  stogie  program  proposed  by  NASA, 
in  our  various  subcommittees.  I  believe 
the  $3.4  billion  we  request  here  repre- 
sents a  well-balanced  program  that  is 
sufDcient  to  matotato  the  vitality  of  our 
important  space  effort. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  most  strongly  urge  ap- 
proval of  the  committee  bill  without 
amendment. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  MOSHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
for  6  consecutive  years  the  budget  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admto- 
istration  has  decltoed.  The  budget  pro- 
posed for  fiscal  year  1973  by  your  com- 
mittee wruld  halt  that  decUne  at  $3,428,- 
950.  In  testimony  before  the  full  com- 
mittee under  the  distinguished  leadership 
of  the  gentieman  from  California  (Mr. 
Mn.Lnt)  and  the  Subcommittee  on  Man- 
ned Space  FU^t,  NASA  stated  that  there 
was  (mly  a  difference  of  $6.2  millloa  be- 


tween the  NASA  submission  and  the 
budget  request  submitted  to  Congress. 
Further  testimony  pototed  out  that  at 
least  $161  million  could  be  profltaUy  em- 
ployed to  NASA  1973  programs. 

I  cite  these  facts  to  potot  out  the  crit- 
ical position  that  NASA  has  over  the  iMist 
few  years  slipped  toto.  In  1969  the  Presi- 
dent appototed  a  Space  Task  Force  to 
evaluate  what  we  must  do  as  a  nation  to 
utilize  and  explore  space.  That  distin- 
guished group  of  Americans  outltoed  a 
mlnimimi  conttoutog  space  effort  to  be 
at  the  $4.25  billion  level  for  flscal  year 
1973.  This  same  minimum  program  to  be 
effective  would  rise  to  $5.5  billion  to  1976 
and  remato  at  that  level  for  the  re- 
matoder  of  the  decade.  The  budget  be- 
fore you  today  Is  over  three  quarters  of  a 
bUlion  dollars— $0.77  billion— less  than 
the  bare  mlnlmimi  program  recom- 
mended by  the  President's  Space  Task 
Force.  To  reach  this  level  much  is  being 
scrapped.  Apollo  lunar  exploration  flights 
will  have  been  terminated  with  Apollo 
17  rather  than  Apollo  19.  Only  one  Sky- 
lab  will  we  flown,  to  1973,  with  a  second 
Skylab  backup  available  but  unutilized. 
A  minimum,  but  significant  start, 
however,  will  be  made  on  a  low-cost 
space  transportation  system — ^the  Space 
ShutUe. 

No  tocreases  were  made  to  the  manned 
space  fiight  portion  of  the  NASA  author- 
ization. This  action  was  taken  after  the 
most  extensive  hearings  ever  undertaken 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Manned  Space 
Flight.  There  was  strong  sentiment  that 
the  manned  space  fiight  portion  of  the 
budget  authorization,  which  is  $134  mil- 
lion less  overall  than  last  year's  author- 
ization has  gone  too  low.  Both  the 
Manned  Simce  Flight  Subcommittee  and 
the  full  committee  considered  the  testi- 
mony of  NASA,  todustry.  and  other  wit- 
nesses. Knowing  the  critical  concerns 
that  we  all  share  for  our  general  eco- 
nomics situation,  the  manned  space 
flight  portion  of  this  budget  is  recom- 
mended without  tocrease.  In  terms  of 
effective  programtog  and  totsd  costs 
this  may  prove  to  be  false  economy  over 
the  long  nm;  however,  it  represents  a 
"bare  bones"  budget. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  the  authorization  rec- 
ommended to  this  bill  by  your  commit- 
tee. 

The  following  table  summarizes  the 
actions  taken  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Manned  Space  flight  portion  of  the 
budget. 

|ln  thousands  of  dollarsi 


Bodget  line  item 


Fiscal  year    Sulxninnirttee 

1973  budget         recommen- 

request  dation 


Apolle 128,700  128.700 

Space  flight  operatioin 1,094.200  1,094.200 

Advanced  missions 1,500  1,500 

Total  R.  t  0 1.224,400  1.224,400 

Constmction  of  facilities >  28, 485  >  28, 485 

Research  and  program 

management 327,767  327.767 

Total,  manned  space 

flight 1,580,652  1,580.652 


>  Plus  $7,820,000  included  elsewhere  in  the  bill  for  rehebill- 
tatiofl  modification,  minor  new  construction,  and  facility  planning 
md  design. 


Mr.  Chairmsm,  a  detailed  record  (rf 
program  plans  and  accomplishments  has 
been  compiled  for  the  NASA  manned 
space  fight  centers  and  contractors.  The 
Apollo  program  has  successfully  con- 
cluded the  lunar  landmg  and  safe  return 
of  astronauts  on  Apollo  11  and  initiated 
a  lunar  exploration  program  with  Apollo 
12.  13.  14,  and  15.  Saturn  IB  vehicle  pro- 
duction has  been  concluded  and  four  ve- 
hicles transferred  to  the  Skylab  program. 
Saturn  V  vehicles  and  spacecraft  pro- 
duction has  been  essentially  completed. 
Of  the  five  remaining  Saturn  V  vehicles, 
two  will  be  used  for  lunar  exploration 
and  one  has  been  transferred  to  the  Sky- 
lab program  to  be  used  to  launch  an  or- 
bital workshop  to  1973.  One  will  be  main- 
tatoed  as  a  backup  for  the  Skylab  pro- 
gram and  one  complete  vehicle  will  be 
placed  in  reserve. 

The  manned  space  flight  portion  of  the 
budget  has  been  approved  for  the  fiscal 
year  1973  without  change.  It  is  the  view 
of  the  committe  that  NASA  has  submit- 
ted a  conservative,  but  nunimal  program 
for  fiscal  year  1973.  Extensive  testimony 
was  taken  and  consideration  was  given  to 
possible  tocreases  to  the  maimed  space 
fiight  portion  of  the  NASA  authorization. 
It  was  also  noted  that  the  total  manned 
space  flight  budget  recommended  by  your 
committee  this  year  is  $57,828,000  less 
than  the  NASA  requested  budget  of  last 
year,  and  $192,158,000  less  ♦han  the 
amount  authorized  by  this  committee 
for  manned  space  fiight  to  fiscal  year 
1972.  Mr.  (Chairman,  to  testimony  pro- 
vided by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  ForceV 
the  Honorable  Robert  C.  Seamans,  Jr., 
it  was  noted  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
continutog  to  imdeitake  an  aggressive 
space  effort.  It  is  clear  from  testimony 
from  senior  todustry  officials,  directors  of 
the  manned  sptu^  flight  centers,  and 
from  NASA  headquarters'  management 
that  this  budget  has  been  "cut  to  the 
bone"  prior  to  its  submission. 

The  following  program  amounts  are 
recommended  to  the  budget: 

APOLLO 

NASA  requested  $128,700,000  for  com- 
pletion of  the  ApoUo  lunar  exploration 
program  to  fiscal  year  1973. 

The  NASA  budget  proposed  for  Apollo 
for  fiscal  year  1973  will  allow  an  orderly 
completion  of  the  program  with  the  two 
remaintog  Apollo  limar  exploration  mis- 
sions, Apollo  17  and  18,  Funds  tocluded 
to  tiie  budget  provide  for  completion  of 
all  mission  peculiar  spacecraft  and 
laimch  vehicle  changes,  science  payload 
ftoal  preparations,  and  ground  and  flight 
support. 

TTie  committee  recommends  the  full 
$128,700,000  for  the  Apollo  program  to 
fiscal  year  1973. 

SPACE    lUCHT   OPERATIONS 

NASA  requested  $1,094,200,000  for 
space  flight  operations  to  fiscal  year  1973. 
The  committee  recommends  the  amount 
requested,  $1,094,200,000  for  space  flight 
operation  for  fiscal  year  1973. 

The  budget  proposed  for  space  flight 
operations  for  fiscal  year  1973  is  $421.- 
425,000  more  than  funds  appropriated 
for  flscal  year  1972.  This  increase  reflects 
increases  in  funding  required  to  support 
the  SlEylab  program  which  will  be  op- 
erational to  1973.  to  support  initiation  of 
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the  development  of  the  space  sh  ittle.  to 
provide  for  payload  planning  i  nd  de- 
velopment, and  testing  and  mlsi  on  op- 
erations associated  with  both  pr  grams. 
The  programs  and  funding  cO  ttalned 
with  the  space  flight  operations  11  le  Item 
include: 

SKTLAB 

NASA  requested  $540,500,000  or  the 
Skylab  portion  of  the  space  flight  opera- 
tions progrram  and  your  subcon  mlttee 
recommends  this  amount.  Flight  e  Isslons 
will  begin  In  April  1973.  Ehirlng  t  le  year 
three  Skylab  crews  will  carry  <  ut  the 
most  extensive  experiment  progi  im  yet 
conducted  In  space,  involving  ove  50  ex- 
periments in  biomedical  scienced  earth 
resources,  astronomy,  space  Jhysics, 
space  engineering,  and  manufacturing 
technology. 


SPACS  SHtrrTLK 


or  the 

year 

0  more 

1  year 

evelop- 

or   the 

fiscal 

tUe  de- 

for  the 

fiscal 

shuttle 


e  de- 
rting 


NASA  requested  $200,000,000 
space  shuttle   program   for 
1973.  This  amoimt  is  $100,000, 
than  that  appropriated  for 
1972.  Entrance  into  the  shuttle 
ment    program    Is   the    basis 
amount    recommended, 
year  1972.  Entrance  into  the 
velopment  program  Is  the  bas: 
amount    recommended, 
year  1973,  funding  for  the  spaci 
development  will  be  used  for: 

1.  Continued  high  pressure  ei 
sign  and  development  and  su: 
technology: 

2.  Initiation  of  orbiter  detalle^eslgn, 
selected  long  lead  procuremex  \.,  and 
start  of  structxiral  test  program 

3.  Initiation  of  booster  detail  xl  de- 
sign and  booster  rocket  motor  d  ivelop- 
ment;  and 

4.  Continued  technology  develi  pment 
essential  to  the  buttle. 

ORBITAI.  BTBTEMS  AND  PATLOAM 

NASA  requested  $23,000,000  fo  •  orbi- 
tal systems  and  payloads  progn  m  for 
fiscal  year  1973.  This  program  p  ovldes 
for  the  development  of  technique  s,  pro- 
cedure, payload  experiment  def  aition, 
and  concept  development  requli  sd  for 
payloads  which  are  shuttle  asso  :iated. 
The  committee  recommends  the  a  mount 
requested. 

8PACX  Line  BCIENCEa 

NASA  requested  $25,500,000  for  'Space 
life  sciences",  for  fiscal  year  19'  J.  The 
committee  recommends  this  amoint  for 
biomedical  research,  Ufe  suppo  t  and 
protective  systems,  and  biomedical  in 
strumentatlon  development 


DKVELOPMENT,  TIBT,   AND   MISSION   O! 


iTIONS 


NASA  requested  $305,200,000  or  de- 
velopment, test,  suid  mission  ope  rations 
in  fiscal  year  1973.  This  area  of  eff(  rt  pro- 
vides the  support  required  for  completion 
of  development  and  initiation  of  tile  Sky- 
lab filght  program  in  1973  and  Ini^ation 
of  shuttle  development. 

The  major  areas  Included  in  thi^  item 
are: 

1.  Engineering  test  and  support] 
atlon  at  the  Manned  Spacecraft 
Marshall  Space  Flight  Centers; 

2.  Skylab  earth  resotirces  data 
agement  and  Apollo  lunar  acienc 
gram: 


3.  Reliability,  quality  assurance,  and 
safety  programs:  and 

4.  Crew  training,  flight  operations, 
mission  control,  and  operations  sui;H>ort. 

ADVANCED   MISSIONS 

For  flscal  year  1973  NASA  requested 
$1,500,000  for  the  advanced  missions  pro- 
gram. The  committee  recommends  the 
amoimt  requested  so  that  future  program 
concepts  and  requirements  in  space  tug 
definition,  space  safety,  and  Apollo  hard- 
ware utilization  may  be  continued. 
coNSTBucnoN  or  rAcmnxs 

The  basic  construction  of  facilities  pro- 
gram in  support  of  manned  space  fliight 
activities  for  flscal  year  1973  totals  $28.- 
485,000.  The  amount  requested  is  about 
$10  million  more  than  was  appropriated 
for  manned  space  flight  construction  for 
flscal  year  1972. 

Most  of  the  fiscal  year  1973  construc- 
tion request  is  devoted  to  meeting  the 
early  engme  test,  research  and  develop- 
ment, and  manufacturing  and  final  as- 
sembly facilities  requirements  in  sup- 
port of  the  space  shuttle  program.  The 
request  Includes  $27.9  million  for  these 
purposes.  No  funds  are  mcluded  in  the 
fiscal  year  1973  program  for  laimch. 
recovery,  and  refiu'blshment  facilities. 

Last  year  $18.5  million  was  appropri- 
ated for  space  shuttle  facUlUefS,  includ- 
ing $13  million  for  main  engine  test  fa- 
cilities and  $5.5  million  for  faclllUes 
modifications  required  for  the  develop- 
ment of  thermal  protection  systems  now 
associated  only  with  the  orbiter  vehi- 
cle. Work  on  these  facilities  is  now  un- 
derway. 

Since  the  flscal  year  1973  ctnstruction 
request  was  compiled  prior  to  the  deci- 
sion on  the  booster  to  be  employed,  it 
was  structured  in  such  a  way  to  permit 
adjustment  at  a  later  date  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  either  the  liquid-fueled 
or  the  solid-fueled  booster.  The  decision 
reached  by  NASA  on  March  14.  1972.  to 
proceed  with  the  parallel-bum  configu- 
ration using  soUd  rocket  motors  has  more 
clearly  defined  the  scope  of  the  shuttle 
facilities  requirements  for  fiscal  year 
1973. 

A  summary  of  the  requirements  to 
support  the  initial  stages  of  the  shuttle 
program  follows: 

For  major  engine  test  facilities  a  total 
of  $7,960,000  is  Included  to  further  mod- 
ify altitude  test  facilities  at  the  Arnold 
Engineering  Development  Center,  Tulla- 
homa.  Tenn..  and  rehabilitation  of  pro- 
pellent and  high  pressure  gaseous  sys- 
tems at  the  Mississippi  Test  Facility. 

The  construction  request  also  includes 
$14.4  million  for  research  and  develop- 
ment facilities  at  NASA  field  centers  and 
consists  of  additions  and  modifications 
to  existing  facilities.  Included  are  modi- 
fications to  the  entry  structures  facility 
at  Langley :  additions  to  the  mockup  labo- 
ratory and  modifications  to  the  acoustic 
model  engine  test  facility  at  Marshall. 

A  total  of  $5,540,000  is  Included  in  the 
construction  request  for  manufacturing 
and  final  assembly  facilities  which  are 
yet  to  be  sited.  Since  the  location  of  the 
booster  facilities  for  the  most  part  will  be 
located  at  cimtractor  plants,  they  cannot 
be  speciflcally  sited  until  the  contractors 


for  the  shuttle  program  have  been  se- 
lected. Howevo*.  the  estimates  have  been 
based  upon  known  requirements  meas- 
ured against  eztsting  Oovemment-owned 
facilities.  Included  are  orbiter  and  boost- 
er assembly  and  subassembly  facilities. 

In  addition  to  the  reqxiirement  for  fa- 
cilities in  support  of  the  shuttle  pro- 
gram, a  project  in  the  amount  of  $585,000 
has  been  requested  for  modifications  to 
the  flfe  protection  system  at  the  manned 
spacecraft  center,  lliis  project  is  needed 
to  provide  detection  and  fire  suppression 
systems  for  high  density  electronic  sys- 
tems areas  within  various  buildings  at 
the  center.  Including  the  mission  contnd 
area.  The  equipment  to  be  protected  is 
valued  at  $260  million  and  is  classed  as 
mission  essentiaL 

The  committee  has  also  reviewed  the 
manned  space  flight  parts  of  agency- 
wide  supporting  type  project  packages 
included  in  the  NASA  bill.  These  amount 
to  $7.8  milUon  and  include  $355,000  for 
minor  new  construction,  $3,715,000  for 
rehabilitation  and  modification  at  NASA 
centers,  and  $3,750,000  for  facility  plan- 
ning smd  design  of  future  construction 
requirements  for  the  space  shuttle. 

The  Subcoounittee  on  Manned  Space 
Filght  and  the  full  c(»nmlttee  have  care- 
fully reviewed  the  manned  space  flight 
construction  request  for  fiscal  year  1973 
and  consider  that  it  constitutes  a  con- 
servative list  of  requirements.  During  the 
course  of  the  hearings  it  was  learned 
that  facilities  requests  from  the  field 
totaled  approximately  $100  miUion. 
The  request  for  $28.5  million  in  basic 
construction  requirements  and  $7.8  mil- 
Uon in  supporting  projects  is  modest  and 
the  committee  recommends  approval. 

■■SXABCH    AND    PSOOSAM    MANAOKMBNT 

The  research  and  program  manage- 
ment authorization  provides  for  the  civil 
service  staff  necessary  for  In-house  re- 
search and  the  manpower  necessary  to 
plan,  manage,  and  support  the  R.  it  D. 
program.  It  also  provides  for  the  op- 
erations, maintenance,  and  administra- 
tive support  of  field  centers. 

For  these  purposes  NASA  has  re- 
quested $327,767,000  for  the  Kennedy 
Space  Center.  Manned  Spaoftcraft  Cen- 
ter, and  the  Marshall  Space  Flight  Cen- 
ter. The  request  also  provides  SMlminis- 
trative  funds  for  operations  at  the  West- 
em  Test  Range,  the  Mississippi  Test 
Facility,  the  Mlchoud  Assembly  Facility, 
the  Slidell  Computer  Facility  and  the 
White  Sands  Test  Facility. 

The  request  for  fiscal  year  1973  is  $17.4 
million  less  than  funded  for  fiscal 
year  1972.  The  requirements  de- 
veloped by  the  field  centers  for  fiscal 
year  1973  totaled  $339.9  million.  Emring 
the  budget  review  process  prior  to  tbe 
submission  of  the  President's  budget  to 
Congress,  the  request  for  manned  space 
flight  was  reduced  by  $12.1  million. 

Of  great  concern  to  the  committee  is 
the  continuing  reductions  to  the  civil 
service  personnel  complement  that  has 
occurred  over  the  past  2  years.  In  fiscal 
year  1972  a  planned  reduction  of  5  per- 
cent was  included  in  the  President's 
budget  as  submitted.  After  enactment  of 
the  fiscal  year  1972  Authorization  Act. 
the  executive  branch  imposed  another  3 
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percent  reduction.  Li  total,  the  personnel 
strength  will  have  been  reduced  by  980 
positions  from  end  fiscal  year  1971  to  end 
fiscal  year  1972. 

The  flscal  year  1973  request  proposes  a 
further  reduction  of  275  permanent  per- 
sonnel positions  at  the  manned  spfice 
flight  field  centers.  NASA  estimates  that 
approximately  50  percent  of  these  reduc- 
tions can  be  achieved  by  attrition.  The 
balance  will  be  subject  to  reduction-in- 
force  procedures. 

At  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1973  under  the 
proposed  reduction,  the  strength  of  the 
manned  space  flight  centers  will  be  down 
to  11,350  permanent  positions.  Scientists 
and  aiglneers  represent  51.4  percent  of 
this  total. 

Of  the  $327.8  million  being  requested, 
almost  72  percent  is  for  perscsmel  com- 
pensation and  benefits.  The  balance  is  for 
administrative  and  technical  support  at 
the  field  center  level. 

The  committee  considers  that  the  re- 
quest, having  been  reduced  considerably 
in  the  budget  review  process,  is  a  mini- 
mal program  and  recommends  approval 
as  submitted  by  NASA. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  bill  as  recoomiended  by  the  commit- 
tee. 

Ever  since  the  first  man-made  satel- 
lite was  thrust  into  orbit  almost  15  years 
ago,  there  has  been  a  continuing 
argument  as  to  whether  manned  or 
unmanned  systems  can  most  effectively 
accomplish  operations  in  space. 

Advocates  of  robot  spacecraft  contend 
that  modem,  supersophlsticated  auto- 
mated equipment  is  capable  of  perform- 
ing most  space  tasks  at  a  fraction  of  the 
cost  of  a  manned  system.  The  opposing 
school  of  thought  responds  that  the  ad- 
mittedly greater  costs  of  protecting 
humans  in  space  are  more  than  justified 
by  man's  abiUty  to  Judge,  observe,  and 
forestall  failures  by  corrective  action. 

I  do  not  propose  to  rekindle  the  argu- 
ment. Rather  I  suggest  that  advancing 
technology  has  negated  it  by  providing 
an  entirely  new  approach  to  space  opera- 
tions which  combines  the  advantages  of 
man  in  the  cycle  with  a  degree  of  econ- 
omy hitherto  imobtainable.  It  is  the 
reusable  Space  Shuttie,  which  makes 
possible  manned  delivery,  repair  and  re- 
trieval of  unmanned  satellites  and  which, 
alternatively,  can  serve  as  a  manned 
laboratory  in  which  investigators  may 
conduct  those  experiments  or  operations 
best  managed  by  manned  monltorshlp. 

This  system,  approved  by  the  admin- 
istration and  now  pending  congressional 
sanction,  offers  a  number  of  advantages, 
among  them: 

BCONOMT  OF  DBUmT 

Because  the  shuttle  system  can  be  used 
over  and  over  again,  it  will  replace  prac- 
tically all  of  the  (me-shot-only  launch 
vehicles  currenUy  In  use.  offering  sub- 
stantial reduction  in  the  cost  of  deliver- 
ing a  payload  to  orbit. 

PATUJAO  ECONOMT 

The  availability  of  a  large-capacity, 
reusable  "delivery  truck"  would  influence 
areas  other  than  delivery,  such  as  sim- 
Idlflcation  of  payload  design,  extension 
of  satellite  life  and  reduction  in  f aUure 


frequency,    each    contributing    signifi- 
cantly to  overall  savings. 

PLKXIBIUTT 

The  carrier  vehicle  can  accommodate 
almost  any  tjrpe  of  payload  contem- 
plated— human  researehers  with  their 
eqiiipment  and  experiments,  scientific 
satellites  or  probes,  and  applications 
satellites.  It  can  serve  the  needs  of  NASA, 
the  Department  of  Defense,  commercial 
users  and  foreign  governments. 

BOXmNK  ACCESS  TO  SPACE 

One  constraint  on  spcu:e  operations  has 
been  the  need  for  elaborate  prelaxmch 
preparations,  in  some  cases  as  much  as 
five  months  of  repetitive  systems  checks 
to  Insure  reliability.  This  is  principally 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  spacecraif t's  on- 
board equipment  has  never  before  been 
used.  The  reusable  carrier  vehicle  will  be 
serviced  and  maintained  more  like  an  air- 
plane, reducing  laimch  complexity  and 
trimming  turnaround  time  to  above  2 
weeks. 

smnTLXTs  TO  mazimxtm  beneitt  fkom  space 

Routine  access  to  space,  lower  mission 
costs,  and  the  new  latitude  the  shuttie 
will  provide  payload  designers,  all  com- 
bine to  permit  vast  Improvement  in  the 
capabilities  of  applications  satellites, 
such  as  weather,  communications,  and 
survey  systems.  The  shuttie  offers  added 
promise  to  the  possibility  of  better  man- 
aging our  natural  resources  by  means  of 
space  monitoring.  Similarly,  it  may  speed 
the  day  of  the  global  environment-moni- 
toring system. 

MANNED  SPACE  PLICKT  CONTlNlliTH 

After  Apollo  and  its  1973  follow-on. 
Skylab,  the  United  States  will  have  no 
manned  space  program  other  than  the 
shuttie.  The  continued  presence  of 
American  man  in  space  is  essential,  not 
only  for  the  broader  research  capability 
manned  operations  permit,  but  addition- 
ally to  maintain  continuity  and  keep  our 
options  open  for  the  future.  With  the 
shuttie.  we  can  keep  man  in  space  with- 
out reverting  to  the  heavy  expenditures 
of  earlier  years.  NASA  has  stated  posi- 
tively that  the  shuttie  system  can  be  de- 
veloped within  a  budget  plan  approxi- 
mating that  of  the  current  year,  which 
represents  one  of  the  lowest  levels  of  the 
past  decade.  Development  costs,  spread 
over  9  fiscal  years,  amount  to  about 
$5.15  billion  for  two  test  spacecraft  and 
their  boosters.  If  Congress  approves  the 
plan,  filght  testing  will  begin  in  1976  and 
the  shuttie  can  be  available  for  opera- 
tional vuse  in  1979. 

The  space  shuttie  Is  a  two-element  sys- 
tem composed  of  a  booster  and  a  space- 
craft. The  recoverable  booster  stage,  con- 
sisting of  two  large  solid-prc^jellant 
rocket  motors  mounted  in  parallel,  has  a 
thrust  output  of  more  than  5,000,000 
pounds.  More  powerful  than  any  launch 
vehicle  in  the  UJS.  inventory  except  the 
mammoth  Saturn  V  moonbooster,  the 
twin  booster  allows  the  spacecraft  to 
carry  as  much  as  65,000  pounds  of  pay- 
load  per  filght. 

The  spacecraft,  called  the  Orbiter,  is 
essentially  an  "aerospace  plane,"  a  hybrid 
spacecraft/airplane.  In  aivearance  it 
resembles  a  delta-wing  aircraft  and  di- 
mensionally  it  corresponds  closely  to  the 


McDonnell  Douglas  DC-8  Jetliner. 
Weighing  some  70  tons,  it  is  heavier  than 
any  spacecraft  yet  flo¥m,  including 
Apollo. 

In  operation,  the  shuttie  is  launched 
vertically  by  the  combined  energy  of  the 
solid  booster  stage  and  the  Orbiter's 
three  liquid-propellant  engines  with  a 
total  thrust  of  1.400.000  pounds.  At  an 
altitude  of  about  25  miles,  the  booster 
stage  separates  to  descend  by  parachute 
for  recovery  in  the  ocean.  The  Orbiter, 
manned  by  two  pilots  and  two  flight 
engineers,  flies  into  space  under  its  own 
power.  The  Orbiter's  rear-mounted  en- 
gines draw  their  propellants  from  a  large 
external  tank  which  is  Jettisoned  when 
the  craft  attains  orbit. 

In  space,  the  Orbiter  maneuvers  by 
means  of  two  smaller  engines,  also 
mounted  in  the  rear  propulsion  cluster, 
whose  aggregate  thrust  is  roughly  com- 
parable to  that  of  the  main  Apcdlo  en- 
gine which  has  performed  so  impressive- 
ly on  the  lunar  missions.  For  minor 
course  corrections  and  adjustments  of 
attitude,  the  Orbiter  has  a  series  of  small 
thrusters  located  at  the  tips  of  the  delta 
wing  and  atop  the  vertical  tailplane. 
Normal  mission  duration  will  be  7 
days  or  less,  but  orbital  stay-time  can  be 
extended  for  manned  operations  to  30 
days,  by  the  addition  of  expendables 
such  as  water,  food  and  oxygen. 

Upon  conclusion  of  its  mission,  the 
Orbiter  flies  back  into  the  atmosphere 
toward  its  land  base,  protected  during 
reentry  by  a  new  form  of  heat  shielding 
which  will  last  100  missions,  unlike  the 
Insulation  on  earlier  recoverable  space- 
craft, which  burned  off  during  reentry. 
Once  through  the  reentry  phase,  the 
Orbiter  becomes  an  airplane,  gliding  as 
much  as  1,100  miles  to  its  base,  guided  by 
aerodynamic  controls.  During  the  flnal 
phase  of  the  flight,  jet  engines  permit 
adjustments  to  the  approach  path. 

The  Orbiter's  entire  center  section, 
corresponding  to  the  passenger  cabin  of 
a  jetliner,  is  occupied  by  a  large  cargo 
compartment,  or  payload  bay.  For  de- 
Uvery  of  unmanned  satellites,  the  pay- 
load  bay  is  unpressurlzed;  its  "roof 
consists  of  a  pair  of  clamshell  doors 
which  open  outward  to  permit  deploy- 
ment of  the  satellites.  For  manned 
laboratory-type  missions,  a  special  pres- 
surized "sortie  module"  can  be  fltted  into 
the  payload  bay. 

Here  are  some  examples  of  how  the 
remarkably  versatile  Orbiter  will  func- 
tion: 

In  injecting  satellites  Into  orbit,  which 
is  expected  to  constitute  the  primary 
workload  of  the  carrier  vehicle,  the  Or- 
biter can  accommodate  a  very  large 
satellite  or  a  number  of  smaller  iMiy- 
loads  in  the  cylindrical  bay.  15  feet  in 
diameter  and  45  to  60  feet  long.  Working 
in  the  unpressurlzed  bay,  space-suited 
flight  engineers  will  give  the  payloads  a 
flnal  checkout  before  deploying  them  at 
preselected  points  in  space.  The  ejected 
payload,  of  course,  assumes  the  same  ve- 
locity as  its  carrier  and  it  Is  this  velocity 
which  counterbalances  the  pull  of  earth's 
gravity  so  that  the  satellite  remains  in 
the  orbit  in  which  it  was  injected. 

The  Orbiter's  weight-lifting  capability, 
together  with  the  generous  dimoisions 
of  tti  bay,  permit  delivery  of  any  type  of 
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civil  payload  currently  contemplate  1,  in- 
cluding general-purpose  scientific  s  lace- 
craft,  special-purpose  observatorle  .  in- 
terplanetary probes,  and  commUiica- 
tions,  weather,  earth  resources,  geo  letic, 
navigational  and  air  traffic  control  i  atel- 
lites.  In  addition,  the  shuttle  is  bein  ;  de- 
signed with  careful  attention  to  the  spe- 
cial requirements  of  the  military  ser  Ices. 
We  do  not  hear  a  great  deal  about  mili- 
tary employment  of  satellites  becau  se  of 
the  classified  nature  of  many  of  the  pay- 
loads,  but  the  Department  of  De  ense 
launches  space  systems  with  greatei  fre- 
quency than  does  NASA,  a  factor  \  hlch 
additionally  underlines  the  nee<  for 
shuttle  development. 

In  another  mode,  the  Orblter  has 
utility  as  a  repair/retrieval  vehicls  for 
satellites  tdready  in  orbit  which  have 
malfimctioned.  The  crew  maneuvei  s  the 
Orbiter  to  a  close  rendezvous  wit]  i  the 
satellite;  the  flight  engineers,  in  e  ctra- 
vehlcular  garb,  exit  through  the  Jopen 
clamshell  doors,  "captiu^"  the  saaellite 
by  attaching  lines,  and  haul  it  int  >  the 
payload  bay  for  examination.  I]  the 
trouble  is  minor,  it  may  be  possil  le  to 
repair  the  satellite  on  the  spot  an  i  re- 
deposlt  it  on  station.  Otherwise,  it  c  in  be 
stowed  in  the  bay  and  returned  to  »arth 
for  rework,  then  redelivered  to  orbi  on  a 
later  flight. 

Still  another  area  of  shuttle  util  ty  in 
handling  unmanned  spacecraft  i  the 
employment  of  the  space  tug,  essen  tially 
a  propulsion  stage  which  can  be  w  ed  to 
Jockey  a  satellite  from  one  orbit  1 1  an- 
other. An  example  of  the  need  foi  this 
service  is  the  synchronous-orbit  sat  dlite, 
one  whose  path  in  space  is  synchro  lized 
with  earth's  orbit  so  that  the  saj  elllte 
remains  in  a  fixed  position  relative  to 
earth.  Synchronization  requires  tha  t  the 
satellite  operate  at  an  altitude  app  -oxi- 
mately  22,300  miles  from  earth,  a  1  ligh- 
altitude  orbit  that  demands  addit  onal 
laimch  energy.  In  practice,  the  sat  ;llite 
is  usually  Injected  first  into  a  low' sdtl- 
tude  orbit  still  affixed  to  an  upper  i  ttage 
of  the  launch  vehicle.  At  a  given  ;ime, 
the  stage's  engine  is  fired  to  prop«  [  the 
satellite  to  its  synchronous  orbit. 

The  reusable  space  tug  serves  as  sub- 
stitute for  the  "kick"  stage.  The  oi  biter 
delivers  the  Joined  space  tug /sa tell  te  to 
a  point  in  low  altitude  orbit.  Operat  k1  by 
command  signals  from  the  orbitei,  the 
tug  fires  its  engine,  moves  the  satell  te  to 
its  new  orbit,  disengages  itself  ani  re- 
turns to  the  lower  altitude  for  pick-  ip  by 
the  o -biter.  Initially,  the  tug  will  )rob- 
ably  be  an  unmanned  system,  I  ut  a 
manned  version  compatible  with  tl  e  di- 
mensions of  the  orbiter's  bay  is  fe  isible 
should  expanding  space  operation^  dic- 
tate its  need. 

With  the  addition  of  the  pressi 
sortie  module,  the  orbiter  becor 
manned  space  laboratory  where 
tists  and  engineers  can  work  in 
sleeve  environment  for  as  long  as  30  ( 
The  module  can  accommodate  up 
persons  along  with  their  experiments 
other  equipment.  Since  they  play  no  )art 
In  the  operation  of  the  orbiter  and  s  nee 
the  shuttle  is  being  designed  for  low  ac- 
celeration forces  during  launch  and  re- 
entry, the  passengers  need  not  be  tra  ned 
astronauts.  For  the  first  time,  invesflga- 


tors  will  be  able  to  accompany  their  ex- 
periments into  space  and  contribute  to 
the  greater  research  efficiency  that  man- 
monitorship  enables. 

Here  again,  there  is  military  potential. 
For  some  time  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  sought  to  evaluate,  in  actual 
space  flight,  the  role  of  military  man  in 
space.  The  shuttle  can  make  possible  such 
an  evaluation. 

Finally,  ever  since  man  first  ventured 
into  space  in  1961,  there  has  been  a  nev- 
er-filled need  for  a  space  rescue  vehicle. 
A  major  reason  has  been  the  time  re- 
quired to  mount  and  check  out  a  manned 
spacecraft.  With  a  fleet  of  five  orbiters, 
which  is  what  NASA  contemplates  for 
the  Inventory  of  the  1980's,  and  the  in- 
herent quick  reaction  of  the  shuttle,  the 
system  can  be  adapted  to  fill  this  long- 
standing requirement. 

The  economic  advantages  of  the  shut- 
tle system  are  as  broad  as  the  operational 
gains.  Clearly,  the.  employment  of  a  re- 
iisable  launch  vehicle  a£Fords  savings  of 
substantial  order.  But  tdthough  this  is 
the  most  obvious  area  of  economy,  it  is 
not  the  greatest.  NASA  estimates  that  80 
percent  of  the  savings  promised  in  deliv- 
ery and  operation  of  immanned  space- 
craft will  stem  from  the  shuttle's  influ- 
ence on  satellite  design  and  reuse. 

One  factor  is  freedom  of  design.  Today, 
as  in  the  past,  satellite  design  is  pegged 
to  a  particular  launch  vehicle  on  a  cost- 
effectiveness  basis.  The  launch  vehicle's 
weight-to-orbit  capability,  therefore,  im- 
poses restrictions  as  to  the  overall  size 
and  weight  or  the  satellite  and  con- 
sequently to  the  design  of  each  individ- 
ual component.  To  meet  specifications 
without  sacrificing  performance,  it  Is 
necessary  to  miniaturize  instruments  and 
equipment  at  considerable  developmental 
cost. 

The  orbiter's  large  bay  allows  a  relax- 
ation of  weight  and  dimensional  con- 
straints, permitting  designers  to  use  off- 
the-shelf  equipment  in  some  cases  or, 
alternatively,  to  devel(H>  new  equipment 
at  substantially  lower  cost.  One  NASA 
official  says : 

We  can  put  the  satellite  together  like  an 
alarm  clock  rather  than  a  SwIm  watch. 

Additional  savings  are  possible  in  the 
extension  of  a  satellite's  operating  life- 
time by  repair  in  orbit  or  by  retrieval  for 
overhaul  at  an  earth  base.  Thftre  is 
related  economy  in  the  matter  of  up- 
dating immanned  spacecraft,  improving 
the  capability  of  a  particular  type  of 
satellite  by  incorp>oratlng  advanced 
equipment  which  was  not  avsdlable  at  the 
time  the  basic  version  was  being  fabri- 
cated. Currently,  the  only  way  to  update 
Is  to  build  a  new  satellite  which  frequent- 
ly requires  6  to  8  years  to  develop, 
test  and  launch.  With  the  shuttle,  a  re- 
placement instriunent  or  experiment  can 
be  developed  within  6  to  8  months, 
because  of  the  relaxed  design  specifica- 
tions; It  can  be  installed  in  orbit  or  the 
satellite  can  be  retrieved  for  updating  at 
the  earth  baae. 

Further  payload  economies  are  antic- 
ipated in  the  use  of  the  orbiter  as  a  test 
bed  for  instrument  development.  For  ex- 
ample, consider  the  development  require- 
ments for  a  major  spacecraft  such  as 
NASA's  large  space  telescope,  to  be  flown 


in  the  1980'8  to  give  the  astronomer  the 
capability  to  analyze  the  spectrum  of 
stellar  objects  free  of  the  distorting  effect 
of  earth's  atmosphere.  This  system  re- 
quires a  large  array  of  instnunents,  which 
must  be  designed,  built,  and  tested.  The 
testing  is  a  lengthy  and  expensive  proce- 
dure requiring  a  variety  of  special  fa- 
cilities, because  the  instruments  must  be 
examined  imder  conditions  approximat- 
ing as  closely  as  possible  those  under 
which  they  later  will  operate.  The  shuttle 
can  be  used  to  fly  prototype  instrument 
systems  to  orbit,  reducing  ground-test 
operations  and  facilities  requirements 
and  contributing  to  greater  test  effective- 
ness, because  the  systems  will  be  checked 
out  in  the  actual  space  environment 
rather  than  by  simulation. 

Additionally,  there  is  the  important 
consideration  of  the  costs  of  failures, 
which  continue  to  occur  despite  the  most 
elaborate  precautions  to  prevent  them. 
A  prime  example  of  the  risk-reduction 
utility  the  shuttle  offers  is  the  orbiting 
astronomical  observatory  program,  one 
of  the  most  costly  of  all  unmanned  space- 
craft projects  and  also  one  of  the  most 
important  from  the  scientific  standpoint. 
Three  OAO's  were  launched;  one  per- 
formed perfectly,  but  the  other  two  ex- 
perienced failures.  In  one  case,  a  shroud 
Jettison  problem  prevented  the  valuable 
OAO  from  attaining  orbit;  this  would 
not  have  happened  in  the  shuttle-deliv- 
ery mode.  In  the  other  instance,  the  ob- 
servatory's battery  charger  failed,  ren- 
dering the  experiments  inoperable.  Had 
the  shuttle  existed  at  the  time,  the  OAO 
could  have  been  returned  to  earth  for 
repair  and  quickly  restationed.  E^ren  the 
successful  OAO,  which  operated  as  ex- 
pected for  its  planned  lifetime,  could 
have  been  provided  additional  months  or 
years  of  life  by  the  shuttle;  the  prob- 
lems which  eventually  cropiied  up  were 
of  such  a  nature  that  the  satellite  could 
have  been  repaired  in  orbit. 

A  NASA  study  of  131  space  failures 
shows  that  78  of  them  were  related  to 
the  launch  phase  and  therefore  could 
not  have  occurred  if  the  shuttle  had 
been  operational.  In  the  remaining  cases, 
where  the  satellites  became  inoperable 
or  erratic  after  deployment,  the  pay- 
loads  could  have  been  saved  by  in-orbit 
repair  or  retrieval.  Thus,  the  shuttle 
promises  virtual  elimination  of  total 
failure.  Even  should  the  shuttle  itself 
malfunction,  the  Orbiter's  crew  could 
abort  the  mission  and  return  to  base  with 
the  payload  intact. 

Collectively,  these  influences  of  the 
shuttle  on  payload  design  and  operation 
offer  potential  savings  of  a  very  large 
order.  It  is  estimated  that  payload  devel- 
opment costs  can  be  reduced  about  50 
percent  smd  these  costs  constitute  the 
major  portion  of  space  program  outlajrs. 

There  is  one  other  economy  factor 
connected  with  the  operation  of  the 
Orbiter  itself,  rather  than  its  payloads. 
Unlike  all  current  and  previous  UJS. 
manned  spacecraft,  the  Orbiter  descends 
to  a  land  base  instead  of  splashing  down 
in  the  sea.  This  eliminates  the  need  for 
multiship  recovery  forces,  normally  on 
station  not  only  in  the  primary  impact 
area  but  also  at  other  locations,  against 
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the  possibility  that  an  emergency  might 
dictate  an  alternate  descent  path. 

What  order  of  savings  can  be  expected 
from  employment  of  the  shuttle?  That 
depends  to  considerable  extent  on  the 
frequency  of  shuttle  missions,  or  the 
number  of  launches  annually.  In  the 
flrst  12  years  of  space  flight — 1958-69 — 
the  United  States  sent  into  orbit  an 
average  of  more  than  50  spacecraft  a 
year,  including  civil  and  military  pay- 
loads  together  with  launches  for  foreign 
nations  and  international  consortiums. 
In  the  past  2  years,  with  American 
space  activity  at  low  ebb,  the  average 
has  declined  to  30  a  year.  The  schedule 
for  this  year  contemplates  an  increase 
to  about  40  launches. 

NASA  has  conducted  a  study  of  an- 
ticipated shuttle  economies  hosed  on  a 
"mission  model"  that  assumes  shuttle 
usage  on  580  missions  over  a  12-year 
period  from  1979,  the  flrst  operational 
year  according  to  the  development  plan, 
through  1990.  That  comes  to  an  average 
of  about  48  flights  annually.  NASA  terms 
the  mission  model  realistic.  It  may  even 
be  conservative,  because  of  the  poten- 
tially greater  opportimlties  for  deriving 
concrete  benefit  from  space  operations 
and  because  of  the  likelihood  of  in- 
creased foreign  use  of  US.  launch  serv- 
ices with  the  shuttle's  lower  costs.  At 
any  rate,  the  study  concluded  that  the 
combined  factors  of  a  reusable  delivery 
system,  reusable  payloads,  design  sim- 
plification, and  sharply  reduced  risk  of 
failure  add  up  to  a  saving  averaging 
more  thsm  $1  billion  a  year. 

The  economic  features  of  the  program 
are  important,  particularly  to  a  legis- 
lator, but  I  do  not  suggest  that  cost 
reduction  is  the  sole,  or  even  the  primary, 
justification  for  developing  this  system. 
The  fundamental  reason  for  carrsring 
out  the  program  is  to  make  available  a 
means  for  routine  access  to  space,  to  re- 
move the  constraints  imposed  by  an 
earlier  level  of  technology,  to  progress 
from  space  adolescence  to  full  matiu-ity. 

The  shuttle  can  be  the  Instrument  for 
maintaining  American  preeminence  in 
space  and  for  realizing  the  broad  range 
of  benefits  that  advancing  technology 
promises — those  that  are  already  visible 
and  those  that  we  cstnnot  yet  envision. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  successes  of  our 
Apollo  program,  the  success  of  our  many 
automated  satellites  both  for  scientific 
exploration  and  practical  application  re- 
ceive most  of  the  attention  of  the  Ameri- 
can public  and  we  often  forget  the  sig- 
nificant contributions  that  the  space  pro- 
gram is  maldng  to  our  daily  life. 

The  first  msmned  Iimar  landing  in 
1969  has  been  acclaimed  as  the  most  im- 
portant event  of  the  1960's,  and  the  event 
in  which  Americans  looked  to  themselves 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  as  the  kind  of 
people  they  wanted  to  be.  This  great 
adventure,  lAotivated  by  the  desire  to  go 
where  man  had  never  been,  to  extend 
the  horizon  of  man's  scientific  investi- 
gations, this  adventure  which  has  been 
the  dream  of  earlier  generations,  gave 
birth  to  technological  advance  in  vir- 
tually every  fleld  of  engineering.  Tills 
great  adventiu-e  provided  the  driving 
force  for  peaceful  expansion  of  sdentiflc 
knowledge  and  the  advancement  of  tech- 


nology which  are  now  contributing  to  the 
benefit  of  all  mankind.  In  my  reading 
the  other  day,  I  discovered  the  following 
listing  of  some  current  beneflts  of  the 
space  prcwram  in  products  and  mate- 
rials: 

First.  An  energy  absorber,  Tor-Shok, 
was  developed  for  the  Apollo  program 
and  can  be  used  to  dissipate  heat  and 
absorb  energy  when  an  axial  force  is 
applied.  The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  re- 
ports that  six  States  have  alreaidy  in- 
stalled highway  guard  rails  equipped  with 
these  shock  absorbers  which  reduce  ef- 
fective impact  speeds  from  60  m.pii.  to 
5  m.pii. 

Second.  The  type  I  structural  flre- 
fighter's  suit  features  the  latest  fireproof 
materials  developed  in  the  space  pro- 
gram. The  new  clothing  includes  ther- 
mal underwear,  a  coverall,  chaps,  two 
tjrpes  of  trousers,  two  jackets  and  two 
proximity  suits  which  permit  firefight- 
ers to  move  closer  to  the  fire  or  even  en- 
ter the  flames  if  necessary.  These  suits 
are  in  use  by  the  Houston,  Tex.,  Fire 
Department. 

Third.  A  reinforced  plastic  mortar  pipe 
Imown  as  Techite  Is  being  used  in  fluid 
conveyance  systems  and  is  considered  to 
be  the  first  significant  improvement  in 
pipeline  material  in  over  50  years.  It  was 
developed  from  knowledge  gained  in  re- 
search and  development  of  glass  fiber 
rocket  cases  for  NASA. 

Fourth.  E[nowledge  gained  in  NASA  re- 
search has  been  adapted  to  the  design 
and  manufacture  of  a  deployable  lat- 
tice tower  that  stores  compactly  and  is 
easily  portable.  The  imits  come  in  sev- 
eral sizes  and  are  useful  as  scaffolding, 
portable  radio  antennas,  temporary 
mobile  communications  systems,  instru- 
ment or  camera  supports  and  other  uses 
where  easy  transportability  is  desired 
and  permanent  structures  are  not  re- 
quired. 

Five.  An  outgrowth  of  research  into 
superinsulation  materials  developed  for 
the  space  program  is  the  sportsmen's 
blanket.  These  blankets  have  high  heat 
reflectivity  and  can  be  used  equally  well 
to  keep  heat  away  or  keep  available  heat 
in.  Waterproof,  windproof  and  weighing 
only  12  ounces,  these  blankets  have  many 
uses  for  the  outdoors  enthusiast.  They 
can  be  folded  to  flt  in  a  coat  pocket. 

And  how  much  does  the  space  program 
cost  you?  The  current  budget  is  1.4  per- 
cent of  the  total  Federal  budget — rough- 
ly 15  dollars  per  person  in  one  year.  Com- 
pare this  with  the  $400  per  person  we 
spend  on  social  programs,  $400  on  de- 
foise,  $35  on  alcoholic  beverages,  $17  on 
tobacco,  or  $16  on  cosmetics.  It  is  quite 
clear  that  the  beneflts  of  the  spsMX  pro- 
gram, both  direct  and  indirect,  are  pro- 
viding each  American  with  an  excellent 
return  on  his  investment. 

For  this  and  for  many  other  signif- 
icant reasons  that  are  well-known  to  all 
of  you,  I  advocate  your  support  for  HJl. 
14070  and  lurge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H JR. 
14070.  As  we  consider  the  fiscal  year  1973 
NASA  authorization,  it  seems  important 
to  point  out  that  the  next  major  step, 
following  the  Apollo  program,  in  our  na- 
tional space  program  of  the  1970*8  is  the 
flight  of  Skylab. 


Just  a  year  from  now  Skylab  will  be 
launched  into  earth  orbit.  The  next  day 
a  crew  of  three  astronauts  will  embark 
on  the  flrst  of  a  series  of  earth  orbital 
missions  using  the  United  States'  flrst 
manned  experimental  ^ace  station,  Sky- 
lab. This  orbiting  research  facility  has 
been  created  speciflcally  to  enable  man 
to  live  and  work  productively  in  space  for 
extended  periods  of  up  to  56  days.  Sky- 
lab will  be  a  major  advancement  in  man- 
ned space  flight  providing  up  to  four 
times  as  many  hours  of  experience  per 
mission  in  the  clear  weightless  environ- 
ment of  space  than  was  previously  avsdl- 
able with  the  Gemini  and  Apollo  qiaoe- 
craft. 

Skylab  circles  the  earth  at  an  altitude 
of  235  nautical  miles  in  an  orbit  that 
covers  approximately  three-quarters  of 
the  earth's  land  areas.  It  is  large 
enough — the  size  of  a  two-bedroom 
home — to  provide  comfortable  living 
quarters  for  the  three  astronauts,  as  well 
as  the  capability  to  accommodate  more 
than  50  research  and  devel(»Mnent  exper- 
iments covering  a  wide  range  of  scientific, 
medical,  uid  earth  resources  investiga- 
tions. The  sun,  other  stars,  and  our  own 
earth  will  be  studied.  Skylab  is  a  pro- 
gram dedicated  to  the  use  of  space  and 
its  unique  environment  to  increase  our 
scientific  knowledge,  pioneer  new  tech- 
niques to  benefit  manlcind,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  man's  future  well-being  through 
a  better  imderstanding  of  the  earth's 
vast  resources. 

NASA  and  the  National  Science  Teach- 
ers Association  have  cooperated  in  a  pro- 
gram to  stimulate  interest  in  science  and 
technology  through  direct  involvement  of 
high  school  students  in  space  research. 
As  a  result,  in  addition  to  the  programed 
experiments  Just  described,  a  number  of 
experimoits  and  demonstrations  will  be 
selected  to  be  flown  on  Skylab  from  more 
than  3,400  ideas  proposed  by  high  school 
science  students  across  the  Nation  and 
overseas.  The  25  finalists  already  have 
been  chosen  and  the  final  selection  will 
Ije  completed  by  June  1  of  this  year. 

As  we  approach  the  "one  year  to 
launch"  schedule  milestone,  our  assess- 
ment is  that  the  launch  date  of  April  30, 
1973,  can  be  met.  As  one  might  expect  in 
a  nonproduction  program  with  limited 
vehicle  hardware  available  for  probl^n 
solving,  we  are  experiencing  some  diffi- 
culties which  require  rescheduling  and 
extra  effort  to  maintain  the  key  mile- 
stone dates.  However,  no  known  serious 
problems  exist  on  sm^y  of  the  major  as- 
semblies that  make  up  the  SkylsUi  orbit- 
ing cluster,  and  imless  something  unfore- 
seen of  significant  magnitude  turns  up, 
we  should  meet  the  planned  launch  date. 

The  success  of  the  Skylab  program  has 
been  safeguarded  by  providing  backup 
imits  for  all  major  assemblies  that  make 
up  the  total  Skylab  vehicle.  This  back- 
up hardware  will  be  available  to  be 
laimched  within  a  year,  if  necessary,  to 
complete  or  extend  the  objectives  of  the 
initial  Skylab  program. 

Assmning  that  the  flrst  Skylab  pro- 
gram is  a  complete  success,  a  meaning- 
ful opportunity  exists  to  extend  or  ex- 
pand upon  the  knowledge  gained  in  the 
Initial  program  by  utilizing  the  avail- 
able,   paid    for    backup   hardware.    In 
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addition,  if  desired,  this  second  set  }f 
Skylab  hardware  could  provide  t  le 
means  for  the  United  States  to  establi  ih 
a  cooperative  international  space  fac  1- 
ity,  carrying  foreign  experiments  a  id 
the  capability  for  xmlversal  spacecn  ft 
docking. 

I  have  concentrated  my  remarks  m 
what  I  consider  one  of  Uie  most  o\  t- 
standing  programs  that  NASA  will  i:  i- 
dertake  In  the  near  future.  However.  IJ  £e 
the  other  programs  of  NASA,  this  is  I  ut 
one  of  the  necessary  building  blocks  to 
assure  our  preeminence  as  a  space-fi  r- 
ing  nation.  I  urge  your  support  of  1  le 
bill  before  you  today  as  a  commltmc  it 
to  the  necessity  of  our  Nation  being  flj  st 
in  space  so  that  we  may  be  first  h(  re 
on  earth.  

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yl<  Id 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  t  le 
gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Wnra) 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  HJl.  14070.  the  fiscal  y(  ar 
1973  NASA  authorization  bill.  This  1  ill 
will  authorize  $3.43  billion  for  our  P  a- 
tlon's  space  effort  for  the  next  fiscal  ye  \t. 

I  strongly  favor  the  action  taken  by 
the  Science  and  Astronautics  Commit  «e 
and  its  members  as  they  have  given  so 
much  study  to  this  bill  over  the  pas :  2 
months. 

In  exsunining  the  fiscal  year  1  73 
NASA  authorization  I  wish  to  comm«  nd 
the  able  leadership  of  the  gentlen  an 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Mosher).  the  ranhing 
minority  member  of  the  committee,  Ind 
also  the  gentleman  from  California  ([ 
MiLLCR) ,  our  committee  chairman.  Tleir 
bipartisan  effort  brings  before  you  tcnay 
a  bill  that  can  be  Justifiably  suppo:  ted 
by  aU.  It  Is  an  austere  biU.  A  bill  with  the 
essential,  without  the  extras.  It  1 1  a 
demanding  bill  requiring  efficiency  ind 
effective  management  on  the  part  of 
NASA. 

In  working  with  my  distinguished  ol- 
leagues  on  the  Subcommittee  on  Man  led 
Space  Flight  and  with  our  outstanc  ng 
subcommittee  chairman,  the  gentler  an 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tkagub)  .  It  bees  me 
clear  that  more  could  well  be  provl  led 
for  the  manned  space  flight  progn  m. 
But  as  has  been  pointed  out.  we  I  eld 
the  line. 

The  bill  proposed  represents  a  w  ill- 
balanced  program  between  manned  i  nd 
unmanned  space  research  smd  explc  :ti- 
tlon.  But  I  emphasize  also  that  the  N>  SA 
request  for  fiscal  year  1973  refiects  a  ^ry 
critically  constrained  budget — lower 
any  other  NASA  budget  reported  ouj  by 
the  committee  In  the  past  10  yeai 

As  a  result.  NASA  has  been  fol 
to  make  reductions  and  compromise 
bring  the  budget  below  what  is  acti 
needed  from  a  purely  scientific  and  t< 
nical  standpoint.  I  strongly  feel  howc 
that  the  essential  programs  within 
NASA  effort  have  been  retained  and 
this  country  will  be  able  to  maintain  ttts 
dominant     technological     expertise  lln 
space. 

I  feel  that  a  most  significant  poftit 
which  my  colleagues  should  weigh  n 
evaluating  this  year's  NASA  bill  is  t  te 
return  on  investment  offered  to  the  ta  c 
payer  by  mcmey  invested  in  the  sp^ce 
program. 

As  an  example,  lotridng  back  7  yeifrs 


to  the  development  of  the  first  commer- 
cial communications  satellite,  we  now  see 
that  space  technology  In  communications 
has  become  an  accepted  way  of  life.  To- 
day we  have  a  profitmaking  Interna- 
tional communications  satellite  network 
tying  together  over  50  countries  of  the 
world  located  on  six  continents.  Since 
the  advent  of  the  communications  satel- 
lite we  have  seen  an  annual  growth  In 
telephone  traffic  by  a  factor  of  more 
than  20.  the  introduction  of  live  global 
television  transmissions,  and  a  decline  in 
the  cost  of  International  communications 
by  a  factor  of  more  than  25  times. 

In  the  future,  we  can  expect  this  coun- 
try to  have  in  operation  communications 
satellites  directed  specifically  to  our  do- 
mestic communication  needs.  These 
satellites  will  be  able  to  provide  full  serv- 
ice communications  Including  multiple 
channels  of  instructional  and  educa- 
tional television  tailored  specifically  for 
individual  communities  and  school  dis- 
tricts. 

Likewise,  In  meteorology,  we  presently 
have  In  operation  a  NASA-developed 
satellite  system  which  is  producing  24- 
hour  coverage  on  a  routine  basis  of  not 
only  the  weather,  but  the  entire  earth's 
climatic  cycles.  The  information  we  re- 
ceive from  these  satellites  is  avsdlable  to 
any  nation  on  earth  which  desires  it. 
These  weather  satellites  have  saved 
thousands  of  lives  and  prevented  billions 
of  dollars  of  property  damage — savings 
that  can  be  fully  documented. 

In  the  future,  observations  of  the 
weather  by  more  sophisticated  satellite 
systems  should  lead  to  a  quantum  Jump 
in  the  accuracy  and  range  of  weather 
forecasts.  I  would  point  out  that  in  the 
fields  of  agriculture,  transportation,  con- 
struction, and  roadbulldlng.  the  total 
estimated  losses  In  1970  due  to  weather 
were  approximately  $15  billion.  A  nomi- 
nal reduction  of  20  percent  In  these  losses 
as  a  result  of  satellite  surveillance  would 
be  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  entire  space 
program  for  a  single  year. 

These  fields  of  meteorology  and  com- 
munications are  only  two  among  a  large 
number  of  areas  including  navigation, 
earth  resources,  astronomy,  celestial  ex- 
ploration, and  even  International  coop- 
eration, in  which  our  space  program  is 
making  a  positive  contribution  to  the 
Nation's  health  and  welfare. 

I  would  like  to  stress  therefore  that  the 
space  program  has  come  into  each  and 
every  one  of  our  lives  In  many  more  ways 
than  we  commonly  appreciate.  Unfortu- 
nately, in  fact,  many  i>eople  fall  to  realize 
that  even  the  many  spinoff  benefits  of 
the  space  program  are  literally  endless. 

Prom  our  first  decade  In  space,  there 
have  been  more  than  10,000  total  Identi- 
fiable benefits  provided  by  our  work  In 
space.  These  benefits  have  ranged  from 
the  field  of  materials  to  that  of  atmos- 
pheric science  and  include  transporta- 
tion, urban  affairs,  geography  and  geol- 
ogy to  mention  a  few.  The  important 
point  to  realize  is  that  the  fields  or  areas 
which  have  benefited  by  space  technol- 
ogy and  space  techniques  are  as  varied 
and  as  numerous  as  the  number  of  bene- 
fits themselves. 

But  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  po- 
tential of  space,  and  to  be  able  to  con- 


tinue to  reap  the  benefits,  requires  a  new 
approach.  In  effect,  to  continue  to  move 
ahead  demands  that  a  more  economical 
means  be  realized  for  exploiting  space.  It 
is  here  that  the  shuttle  emerges  as  the 
key  to  our  future  progress. 

The  shuttle  concept  represents  a  ma- 
jor step  forward  in  technological  and 
economic  maturity.  It  is  a  piloted  air- 
craft that  can  reach  space,  stay  there  to 
place  or  recover  payloads  in  orbit,  per- 
mit the  crew  to  carry  out  research  or  op- 
erational tasks  and  then  return  to  earth 
under  its  own  power.  After  refueling  and 
refurbishment.  It  Is  then  ready  for  an- 
other mission. 

With  the  availability  of  the  shuttle,  we 
will  be  able  to  stop  throwing  away  our 
launch  vehicles — each  of  which  repre- 
sents thousands  of  hours  of  skilled  labor 
and  engineering  and  millions  of  dollars 
of  ova  resources. 

In  the  first  decade  of  shuttle  opera- 
tions. NASA  estimates  that  $5  billion  will 
be  saved  In  launch  costs  alone  through 
the  reduced  costs  of  the  satellites  them- 
selves. With  the  spacious  cargo  bay  of 
the  shuttle  plus  the  less  rigorous  launch 
and  maneuvering  stresses,  more  conven- 
tional and  less  delicate  scientific  instru- 
ments can  be  used  as  the  basis  for  our 
future  space  systems. 

The  space  shuttle  will  also  provide  the 
means  by  which  we  will  be  able  to  repair 
and  maintain  satellites  in  orbit.  This  in 
turn  will  have  the  effect  of  Increasing 
satellite  system  reliability  and  lifetime. 
No  longer  will  we  have  to  design  entirely 
new  satellite  systems  from  one  genera- 
tion of  satellite  to  the  next.  Rather,  we 
will  be  able  to  utilize  a  modular  approach 
to  satellite  design  which  will  permit  a 
continuous  upgrading  in  the  system's 
performance  and  capability. 

Clearly,  the  shuttle  will  be  the  key  to 
transitioning  from  the  experimental  and 
exploratory  phase  of  space  to  the  com- 
mon, every  day  use  of  space  for  opera- 
tions. By  the  end  of  this  decade,  com- 
mercial aviation  will  not  be  able  to  tol- 
erate the  slightest  momoit's  outage  from 
a  navigation  satellite.  Similarly,  our  com- 
mercial television  networks  will  demand 
the  same  high  qusdity  and  uninterrupter 
performance  from  satellites  that  they 
presently  demand  from  terrestrial  com- 
munications systems. 

Thus,  the  space  shuttle  is  the  only  fea- 
sible means  by  which  we  will  be  able  to 
guarantee  the  highly  reliable  and  con- 
tinually improved  performance  neces- 
sary to  shift  the  full  burden  of  service 
In  so  many  areas  to  the  satellite. 

The  more  problems  I  have  studied — 
whether  in  environment,  medicine,  earth 
resources,  communications,  agriculture, 
right  down  to  national  security,  balance 
of  trade,  and  international  cooperation, 
I  am  pointed  compellingly  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  fuller  exploitation  of  space. 

To  me,  therefore,  the  space  program  Is 
a  people-oriented  program  directed  to 
solving  our  most  pressing  societal  needs. 
It  provides  a  healthier  economy,  a 
cleaner  and  safer  environment,  national 
prestige  and  security,  and  generally  en- 
hanced quality  of  life.  For  the  very  rea- 
son that  our  work  in  space  Is  directed  to 
the  people,  I  support  the  NASA  space 
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program  and  particularly  the  new  thrust 
to  develop  the  space  shuttle. 

This  Nation  has  the  skill,  the  re- 
sources, and  the  vision  to  use  space  re- 
search and  technology  to  elevate  the 
spirit  and  welfare  of  mankind  to  a  level 
never  before  believed  possible.  To  turn 
our  back  on  space  and  its  potential  is  to 
turn  o\u-  back  on  the  future. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Califomia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
siune  to  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Hbchlkr)  . 

Bir.  HECHLER  of  West  T^rglnla.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  Subcommittee  on  Aero- 
nautics and  Spsu:«  Technology  recom- 
mends an  authorization  of  $788,584,000 
for  that  portion  of  the  NASA  budget 
request  considered  by  the  subcommit- 
tee. This  amount  is  $49,950,000 — or  6.8 
percent — ^higher  than  the  budget  re- 
quest. 

We  strongly  believe  that  there  are  good 
reasons  for  approving  this  increase  which 
is  largely  for  pushing  forward  more 
rapidly  toward  the  solution  of  two  crit- 
ical problems  facing  aviation  today:  re- 
ducing aircraft  noise  and  achieving  bet- 
ter air  safety. 

In  January  of  this  year  the  commit- 
tee reviewed  in  considerable  detail  the 
results  of  the  Joint  DOT-NASA  Civil 
Aviation  Research  and  Development 
Policy  Study  report — commonly  known 
as  the  CARD  study.  A  major  conclusion 
of  this  report  is  that  aircraft  noise  is 
the  number  one  problem  in  domestic 
civil  aviation  today.  Another  major  prob- 
lem identified  in  the  report  is  terminal 
air  congestion — of  which  an  important 
element  is  safety.  Testimony  taken  dur- 
ing the  special  January  hearings  and 
during  the  regular  authorization  hear- 
ings demonstrated  that  more  could  and 
should  be  done  in  attacking  these  two 
critical  problems. 

NASA  has  $9,000,000  in  its  fiscal  year 
1973  budget  request  to  begin  a  develop- 
ment and  demonstration  program  on 
modifying  aircraft  engines  and  aircraft 
to  make  them  more  quiet.  This  program 
will  require  about  $130,000,000  to  com- 
plete the  R.  &  D.  However,  the  fiscal  year 
1973  amount  does  not  permit  an  ex- 
pedited program;  It  would  not  be  possible 
to  begin  modifying  civil  fleet  airplanes 
until  at  least  the  end  of  1976.  The  com- 
mittee determined  that  it  was  technical- 
ly feasible  to  imdertake  an  R.  &  D.  pro- 
gram which  could  lead  to  initiation  of 
civil  fleet  retrofitting  during  the  latter 
half  of  1975.  Achieving  such  a  schedule 
called  for  Increased  fimdlng  in  fiscal  year 
1973. 

Therefore,  the  committee  recommends 
that  $41  million  be  added  to  the  NASA 
request  for  the  specific  purpose  of  ac- 
celerating the  R.  ti  D.  retrofit  program 
by  1  year — ^without  increasing  total  pro- 
gram costs.  This  action  would  r^rcsent 
a  major  step  In  solving  what  the  CARD 
study  demonstrated  to  be  the  No.  1  prob- 
lem in  dvU  aviation. 

Turning  to  aviation  safety,  testimony 
showed  that  during  a  recent  5-year 
period,  half  of  the  accidents  involving 
civil  aircraft  occurred  during  approach 
and  landing.  Of  these,  half  occurred  In 
low  visibility  weather.  The  FAA  Is  i^an- 
ning  to  install  a  new  microwave  landing 
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system  by  1978  which  would  permit  com- 
mercial aircraft  to  make  automatic  land- 
ings all  the  way  to  touchdown  and 
greatly  reduce  the  chance  of  an  accident. 
However,  it  is  also  necessary  that 
changes  be  made  in  the  aircraft  to 
achieve  compatibility  with  the  new  land- 
ing system.  NASA  has  a  mogram  for  pro- 
viding and  demonstrating  the  airborne 
technology  and  systems  engineering  for 
automatic  approach  and  landing,  based 
on  the  new  FAA  microwave  landing  sys- 
tem. Yet,  the  present  level  of  funding 
does  not  permit  a  rate  of  progress  which 
would  demonstrate  the  technology  and 
systems  engineering  in  time  for  civil  air- 
craft, especially  commercial  civil  aircraft, 
to  be  prepared  for  fully  automatic  flight 
at  the  time  of  deployment  of  the  new 
microwave  landing  system  in  1978.  To 
speed  up  research  to  achieve  aircraft 
compatibility  with  the  new  landing  sys- 
tem $3,750,000  was  added  when  It  be- 
comes available. 

Incidents  and  accidents  involving  air- 
craft encountering  turbulence  account 
for  about  30  percent  of  the  total  niun- 
ber  of  accidents.  The  cwmnittee  deter- 
mined that  an  addiUonal  $700,000  would 
help  expedite  obtaining  solutions  to  the 
problem  of  detecting  clear  air  turbu- 
lence. As  more  jet  aircraft  have  gone  to 
higher  and  higher  altitudes,  this  type  of 
tiuhulence  has  caused  an  increasing 
number  of  accidents. 

Another  type  of  turbulence  has  become 
a  serious  problem  with  the  advent  of  the 
large  jet  aircraft.  As  a  large  jet  lands  and 
takes  off  it  leaves  trailing  vortices  of  tur- 
bulence in  the  air  behind  It.  These  vor- 
tices persist  up  to  several  minutes  and 
can  be  dangerous  for  aircraft — ^particu- 
larly small  aircraft — following  the  large 
jet  on  landing  or  takeoff.  With  an  in- 
crease of  $300,000,  more  research  em- 
phasis could  be  directed  to  investigat- 
ing ways  of  reducing  or  eliminating  this 
type  of  hazard. 

Another  major  cause  of  air  accidents 
Is  the  midair  collision.  As  the  number  of 
aircraft  Incretises  over  time,  the  pressure 
to  prevent  this  type  of  accident  also  in- 
creases. AlUiough  Infrequent,  the  catas- 
trophic nature  of  collisions  between  gen- 
eral aviation  aircraft  and  air  carriers 
warrant  considerable  attention. 

While  NASA  has  been  active  in  this 
area  for  a  number  of  years,  the  fiscal  year 
1973  budget  included  only  about  $300,- 
000  on  collision  avoldtmce. 

It  vas  the  Judgment  of  the  committee 
that  $3  million  should  be  added  to  speed 
up  the  availability  of  low-cost,  reliable, 
collision  avoidance  devices  and  systems 
for  general  aviation  aircraft.  A  major 
problem  Is  to  determine  whether  and 
how  such  devices  should  be  related  to 
collision  avoidance  systems  used  by  the 
civil  fleet  aircraft. 

Although  most  of  my  remarks  to  this 
point  have  been  devoted  to  the  solution 
of  current  major  problems  in  civil  avia- 
tion, I  would  remind  the  House  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  advanced  aeronau- 
tics and  space  technology  program  is  de- 
voted to  providing  the  reservoir  of  new 
technology  for  the  future.  It  is  as  im- 
portant that  we  continue  with  preparing 
to  solve  the  problems  of  the  future  as 
it  is  for  us  to  tackle  the  Immediate 


problems  I  have  already  discussed. 
Maintaining  our  world  leadership  role 
in  aviation  depends  to  a  very  large  ex- 
tent on  maintaining  and  building  up  this 
reservoir  of  advanced  technology. 

In  another  area — technology  utiliza- 
tion— ^the  committee  recommends  an 
increase  of  $1,500,000  to  a  total  of 
$5,500,000.  For  many  years  the  commit- 
tee has  strongly  supported  this  program 
and  this  support  has  been  flnnly  en- 
dorsed by  the  Congress.  This  position 
has  been  taken  because  of  a  firm  belief 
in  the  basic  principle  of  the  technol- 
ogy utilization  program:  scientific, 
technological  and  management  knowl- 
edge acquired  with  public  funds  should 
be  made  available  to  the  public  sector 
for  its  benefit  as  quickly  and  efficiently 
as  possible.  The  increased  funds  would 
be  used  to  expand  and  initiate  new  en- 
gineering transfer  projects  primarily  in 
urban  structures,  fire  safety,  transpor- 
tation systems,  energy  conversion  and 
environmental  pollution. 

In  closing.  I  would  strongly  urge  your 
support  of  this  bill.  It  represents  a  good 
combination  of  solving  Immediate  prob- 
lems and  providing  the  science  and  tech- 
nology which  will  be  needed  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  graitleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Bell). 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
preface  my  remarks  on  HJl.  14070  by 
noting  that  it  has  been  a  distinct  hcmor 
and  pleasure  to  serve  on  the  committee 
chaired  by  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Miller). 

His  continuing  leadership  and  wisdom 
has  enabled  this  committee  to  formulate 
this  carefully  constructed  and  highly 
scrutinized  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  favor  of  HJl. 
14070,  a  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration. 

We  have  all  heard  the  cry  of  those  who 
insist  it  is  time  to  reorder  oiu-  priorities, 
to  cut  spending  on  what  is  believed  to  be 
nonessential  and  to  increase  the  fiow  of 
mcaiey  into  programs  designed  to  create 
a  better  quality  of  life  for  all  Americans. 
I  am  proud  to  state  that  I  am  one  of 
those  who  has  demanded  a  reordering  of 
our  priorities. 

It  is  my  firm  belief,  however,  that  the 
bill  before  us  today  represents  a  program 
that  will  create  a  better  quality  of  Ufe 
for  all  Americans. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  re- 
ordering of  priorities  does  not  mean,  and 
should  not  be  construed  to  mean,  the 
complete  elimination  of  worthwhile  pro- 
grams In  exchange  for  those  thought  to 
be  more  valuable. 

Rather  it  means  keeping  our  Natiwi's 
needs  in  perspective. 

Aside  from  the  direct  benefits  of  space 
exploration,  space  technology  has  been 
responsible  for  numerous  developments 
in  the  fields  of  mass  transit,  medicine, 
nutrition,  communications,  and  educa- 
tion. 

Yet.  this  list  is  only  a  small  indication 

of  the  potential  benefits  to  all  mankind 

which  will  result  fnnn  the  oontlnuatian 

of  the  space  program. 

While  this  bill  will  allow  us  to  continue 
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space  exploration  at  a  less  than  optimi 
level.  It  will,  at  the  very  least,  permit  i 
cotintry  to  derive  the  direct  benefits  bf 
space  travel  together  with  the  seconj 
ary  benefits  that  will  accrue  to  all  c^i- 
zens. 

The  projects  to  be  authorized  by  this 
legislation  have  already  been  disci 
in  some  detail  by  my  colleagues.  \At  I 
would  like  to  make  a  few  additional  t  >m- 
ments. 

The  United  States  has  demonstrated 
over  the  past  decade  its  ability  tc  re- 
spond to  a  challenge,  a  challenge  ^hat 
severely  Jeopardized  this  coimtry's  osi- 
tion  as  the  predominant  world  powe  '. 

As  a  result  of  this  challenge,  the  f^  un- 
datlon  has  been  laid  and  the  initii  tive 
has  been  taken  for  far  greater  devj  lop- 
ments  In  the  area  of  space  exploratmn. 

It  would  be  an  Injustice  to  the  citiiens 
of  this  coxmtry,  and  perhaps  to  all  of 
mankind,  if  our  efforts  to  harness  theias- 
sets  of  space  exploration  were  to  cAme 
to  a  grinding  halt.  \ 

The  space  shuttle  progrram  is  atiko- 
lutely  vital  if  we  are  to  continue  aft  a 
pace  consistent  with  our  talents  and  if 
we  are  to  realize  the  value  of  our  pre^  i- 
ous  sacrifices. 

The  space  shuttle  represents,  theie- 
fore.  nothing  more  than  a  tool,  a  tool  to 
be  used  to  secure  a  better  life  for  all  peo- 
ple through  the  utilization  of  space 
nology. 

What    is    of    particular    signlflcaAce 
about  the  shuttle  is  that  America  is  t^k 
ing  one  giant  step  toward  refining 
space  exploration. 

Heretofore,  the  vehicles  used  in  sp  ice 
exploration  were  not  capable  of  reuse. 

For  the  first  time  we  are  developir  ;  a 
reusable  vehicle  that  will  be  capabh  of 
utilization  time  and  again. 

The  development  of  such  a  transpoi  ta- 
tion  system  will  result  in  the  savinj  of 
millions  of  taxpayer's  dollars. 

In  other  words,  instead  of  riding  ha|-d- 
ware  in  our  space  travels  we  will  be 
volved  in  true  transportation. 

The  defense  related  potential  of  s] 
Is  not  overlooked  by  other  nations,  ani 
would  be  foolish  for  this  coimtry  to  do 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  peaceful 
cooperation  In  space  is  possible  only  wl'  h 
a  strong  space  program  of  our  own. 

Cooperation  among  equals  is  a  f  ir 
more  desirable  situation  than  one  whc  re 
a  nation  other  than  our  own  gains  n 
unchallenged  superiority. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  for  the  above-nol  ed 
reasons  that  I  strongly  urge  my  c  )1- 
leagues  to  approve  the  conunlttee  I  ill 
without  amendment. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yi  »ld 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wu  h- 
ington  (Mr.  Pellt)  . 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  befon  I 
address  my  comments  to  the  bill  un(  er 
consideration  by  this  committee  I  shoi  ild 
like  to  note  tliat  this  will  be  the  last  {  u- 
thorization  bill  coming  from  the  Co  n- 
mittee  on  Science  and  Astronautics  :  or 
me,  because  I  am  retiring  at  the  end|of 
this  session. 

I  should  like  to  spread  on  the  Rtc 
the  very  deep  feeling  I  have  of  the  p: 
liege  it  has  been  to  serve  with  the  me 
bers  of  this  committee,  and  especial 
our  chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Ci 
Xomla   (Mr.  Miller) .  He  has  been] a 
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very  inspiring  leader,  and  I  have  felt  it 
a  tremendous  privilege  to  serve  under 
him. 

I  believe  all  my  colleagues  on  the  com- 
mittee will  agree  with  me  that  the  gap 
made  by  the  tragic  death  of  our  ranking 
Republican  member,  Mr.  Fulton,  has 
been  very  adequately  filled  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Mosher).  He 
has  certainly  proved  his  ability  and  the 
qualities  of  his  leadership  with  those  of 
us  who  are  In  the  minority. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  I  know  I  speak  for  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Mil- 
ler) .  when  I  say  thit  both  of  us  appre- 
ciate those  very  heart-warming  com- 
ments the  gentleman  from  Washington 
just  made. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  I  can 
speak  for  a  unanimous  minority  on  the 
committee— in  fact,  for  the  whole  com- 
mittee— in  saluting  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  for  his  diligence,  his  help- 
fulness, his  coDperatlon  and  his  won- 
derfully responsible  and  intelligent 
work  on  the  committee.  He  has  been  a 
tower  of  strength. 

And  let  me  add,  I  also  have  long 
served  beside  Ton  Pelly  on  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Committee,  and  there  he 
has  exemplified  those  same  qualities.  He 
is  a  most  excellent,  effective  legislator, 
and  a  delightful  gentleman. 

Mr.  PEI1,Y.  I  certainly  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. I  have  felt  it  a  privilege,  as  I 
said  earlier — a  tremendous  privilege — to 
serve  with  the  other  members  of  the 
committee. 

I  would  be  remiss  If  I  did  not  mention 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Hechler).  the  subcommittee  chairmsm 
of  the  subcommittee  on  which  I  serve, 
who  is  probably  the  hardest  working 
subcommittee  chairmsn  I  have  ever 
known.  He  made  us  meet  early  in  the 
morning,  and  long  hours  more  than  once 
a  day,  in  order  to  meet  the  committee 
time  schedule;  but  he  never  sacrificed 
the  care  and  scrutiny  our  committee  put 
into  those  subjects  that  were  under  our 
jurisdiction.  It  has  been  a  real  pleasure 
for  me  to  serve  with  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  THrglnia.  Will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  am  very  happy  and  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  my  subcommittee 
chairman. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
would  like  to  add  my  own  commendation 
and  appreciatirai  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington.  He  has  been  a  tower  of 
strength  in  the  areas  of  aeronautics  and 
astronautics  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
our  subcommittee.  As  the  senior  Repub- 
lican member  of  the  subcommittee,  he 
has  approached  all  questions  very  dili- 
gently and  conscientiously.  I  would  par- 
ticularly like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  for  the  tremendous  work 
he  has  done  in  giving  more  prominence 
and  attention  to  the  area  of  aeronautics. 
I  believe  It  is  through  the  work  and  the 
interest  of  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton that  our  subcommittee  has  indeed 


moved  forward  to  put  greater  emphasis 
on  aeronautics  in  the  entire  space  pro- 
gram. 

We  are  going  to  miss  him  sorely  not 
only  on  the  committee  but  in  the  Con- 
gress. I  would  like  to  add  my  own  warm 
feelings  of  personal  a];H>reciation  of  the 
very  effective  role  which  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  has  performed  in  this 
Congress. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  thsmk  the  gentleman  for 
his  kind  remarks.  I  know  he,  like  I,  has 
felt  a  tremendous  feeling  of  satisfaction 
because  of  the  fact  that  we  have  been 
able  to  increase  the  emphasis  on  those 
areas  of  safety  and  noise  and  sdr  pollu- 
tion and  the  other  matters  that  concern 
us.  This  I  think  has  adequately  made  up 
for  what  I  referred  to  earlier  as  the  long 
hours  of  tedious  work  we  had  in  hearing 
the  witnesses. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  I  know  my  colleague  is 
going  to  retire  from  the  Congress  at  the 
end  of  this  session.  Of  course,  that  is 
a  matter  of  great  sadness  to  me  per- 
sonally. I  just  want  to  say  on  what  will 
be  the  last  occasion  of  consideration  of 
a  NASA  bill  while  he  is  here  that  I  have 
been  with  him  and  behind  him  on  the 
subcommittee  over  the  years,  and  this 
was  something  of  great  Importance  to 
me.  I  have  learned  a  lot  in  having  his 
valuable  assistance.  I  know  I  will  miss 
the  gentleman  and  that  the  Congress  will 
be  the  less  for  his  leaving. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlemsm  has  expired. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  an  additional 
5  minutes.- 

Mr.  OARMATZ.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  am  very  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  OARMATZ.  Bilr.  Chairman,  I  am 
just  wondering  about  this.  I  imderstand 
there  are  about  $300  million  being  spent 
on  the  shuttle  from  here  to  the  moon. 

I  wonder  if  we  could  get  a  little  bit  of 
that  money  for  a  train  to  go  from  Wash- 
ington to  Baltimore  and  then  on  to  Phil- 
adelphia and  New  York.  Can  we  not  get 
some  of  that  money  transferred  over  to 
us  in  some  way? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  am  sorry.  At  this  time 
I  cannot  ^leak  too  knowledgeably  on  the 
matter  of  wisely  providing  the  moneys 
for  rail  transportation  between  Balti- 
more and  Washington,  but  I  assure  the 
gentleman  as  long  as  I  am  in  the  Con- 
gress I  will  support  him  in  this  endeavors 
for  rail  service  just  as  I  have  supported 
him  in  his  efforts  in  maritime  affairs, 
which  have  been  outstanding. 

Mr.  OARMATZ.  I  don't  think  there  Is 
any  question  about  that,  and  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  that,  but  you  know  we  are 
both  leaving  together,  so  if  you  can  help 
us,  that  would  be  greatly  appreciated. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  think  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  and  myself 
ought  to  form  a  group  and  have  regular 
meetings  and  have  an  opportunity  to 
review  the  past  and  look  forward  to  the 
future. 
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Now,  because  at  the  limitations  of 
time,  I  simply  want  to  say  that  I  support 
the  bill  and  this  program  in  toto. 

I  would  like  to  speak  specifically  with 
respect  to  the  subcommittee's  work. 

The  NASA  budget  request.  I  am  frank 
to  say.  was  increased  for  fiscal  year  1973 
by  approximately  $50  million.  This  in- 
crease was  in  two  areas,  aeronautical  re- 
search and  development  and  technology 
utilization.  No  increase  was  nmde  in  any 
area  relating  to  space  activity. 

The  committee  increased  the  budget 
request  for  technology  utilization  be- 
cause of  the  importance  we  place  on  this 
program.  The  technology  utilization 
program  is  meant  to  transfer  the  new 
knowledge  and  innovative  techn(dogy 
which  results  from  NASA  research  and 
development  programs  to  aivlicaticnis  in 
industry,  medicine,  and  other  publicly 
important  areas  such  as  air  and  water 
pollution,  and  weather  prediction. 

The  budget  request  for  aeronautical 

research  and  development  was  in- 
creased in  order  to  maintain  United 
States  leadership  in  the  world  aviation 
market,  and  to  meet  urgent  domestic 
aviation  requirements. 

Our  national  air  transportation  sys- 
tem must  be  made  unobtrusive  to  the 
environment,  safer,  and  more  reliable. 
We  must  insure  that  this  Nation's  air- 
plane manfacturing  industry  will  be  able 
to  continue  contributing  favorably  to  our 
balance  of  trade  posture.  Increased  re- 
search and  development  must  begtai  now 
in  order  to  insure  that  our  airline  In- 
dustry will  be  able  to  meet  the  air  trans- 
portation demands  of  the  next  decade. 

Under  this  program  a  concentrated  ef- 
fort will  focus  on  a  short  takeoff  and 
landing — STOL — experimental  transport 
aircraft.  Quiet  engine  work  will  be  em- 
phasized for  the  STOL  aircraft  and  for 
conventional  aircraft. 

Other  areas  of  emphasis  will  include 
noise  reducticHi  by  improved  fiight  pro- 
cedures, advanced  air  transport  tech- 
nology, and  vertical  takeoff  and  land- 
ing— VTOL — ^research  and  test  vehicles. 
These  specific  tu^as  of  emphasis  will  be 
supplemented  by  a  strong  technology 
program  encompassing  materials,  struc- 
tures, avionics,  propulsion,  aerodynamics 
operating  procedures,  and  life  sciences. 

The  most  significsmt  dollar  increase,  by 
far,  is  for  research  and  development 
which  will  lead  to  the  retrofitting  of  to- 
day's commercial  airline  fleet  with  en- 
gines that  would  lower  noise  levels  down 
to  new  PAA  noise  limits.  Almost  every 
study  generated  in  the  past  several  years 
dealing  with  national  aviation  priorities 
has  indicated  that  decreased  jet  aircraft 
noise  should  be  a  major  United  States 
goal. 

The  American  public  is  in  more  and 
more  instances  filing  complaints  with  the 
PAA  and  CAB,  demanding  airport  oper- 
ating restricUons,  and  initiating  law 
suits  against  airport  authorities  due  to 
excess  jet  noise.  In  Increasing  the  NASA 
budget  request  in  this  Important  area, 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics is  responding  to  justified  and 
▼ocal  public  pressure. 

In  summary,  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  made  no  in- 
crease In  space  activity  money  requests. 


Modest  but  purposeful  increases  were 
made  in  the  areas  of  aeronautical  re- 
search and  development,  and  technology 
utilization:  areas  in  which  the  Ameri- 
can public  has  demonstrated  great  in- 
terest and  desire  for  more  rapid  advance- 
ment. 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman. 
1 3rield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Cotter)  . 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  following  an  8-month 
investigation,  the  General  Accounting 
Office  on  March  31  upheld  NASA's  de- 
cision to  award  the  space  shuttle  msdn 
engine  contract  to  the  Rocketdyne  Di- 
vision of  North  American  Rockwell.  I 
initiated  the  GAO  investigation  because 
I  felt  that  Pratt  &  Whitney  Aircraft, 
which  had  lost  the  original  competition 
by  six  points,  711  to  705,  had  more  ex- 
perience in  reusable  engines  and  there- 
fore offered  a  more  cost-effective  design 

for  the  space  shuttle  engine. 

I  was  keenly  disappointed  by  this  de- 
cision. However,  the  decision  has  been 
made  and  I  will  abide  by  it. 

Nonetheless,  I  feel  it  appropriate  as 
we  consider  the  NASA  authorization  bill 
to  consider  some  suggestions  on  ways 
to  alleviate  the  conditions  that  pr(»npted 
this  protracted  protest. 

One  thing  that  strikes  me  more  than 
anything  else  as  I  read  the  107-page 
single-spaced  GAO  decision  is  the  con- 
fused state  of  the  Government's  procure- 
ment law.  especially  as  it  pertains  to  ne- 
gotiated procurements  for  sophisticated 
equipment. 

A  crucial  part  of  the  negotiated  pro- 
curement process  is  the  "discussions" 
which  the  procuring  agency  is  required 
by  law  to  hold  with  bonaflde  offerors  be- 
fore the  submission  of  their  final  pro- 
posals. The  purpose  of  this  law — section 
2304(g)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code- 
is  to  require  full-fledged  negotiations 
in  order  to  elicit,  in  a  competitive  atmos- 
phere, the  proposal  most  advantageous 
to  the  Government.  What  this  means  Is 
that  Congress  wants  the  Agency  to  get 
the  best  buy  for  the  taxpayers'  dollar. 

Pratt  &  Whitney  argued  that  NASA 
had  failed  to  meet  the  requirements  set 
down  by  Congress  by  not  discussing  "de- 
ficiencies" in  the  preliminary  proposal 
prior  to  submission  of  the  final  proposal. 
The  OAO  said  this  was  not  required  by 
law.  I  think  that  it  shotild  be.  To  disal- 
low discussion  of  proposal  deficiencies 
and  methods  to  correct  those  deficiencies. 
I  submit,  defeats  the  purpose  of  getting 
the  best  proposal  ixissible. 

Also,  because  of  the  highly  sophisticat- 
ed nature  of  these  negotiated  procure- 
ments. I  think  there  should  be  an  aflirma- 
tive  duty  on  the  procuring  agency  to  pro- 
vide each  competitor  with  equal  access 
to  all  Government  technology  relevant 
to  the  proposal.  We  cannot  hope  to  get 
the  best  proposal  from  offerors  if  they 
are  not  able  to  see  and  study  the  very 
latest  technology  developed  under  Oov- 
emment  sponsorship. 

And  further,  where  the  procuring 
agency  underwrites  the  cost  of  the  com- 
petition phase,  the  agency  should  be  re- 
quired to  make  sure  that  none  of  the 


competitors  receives  a  competitive  advan- 
tage by  simultaneous  fimding  under 
separate  but  related  Government  con- 
tracts. 

At  a  later  date,  I  will  present  to  the 
House  and  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  some  proposals  for  accom- 
plishing these  goals.  My  purpose  is  not  to 
open  old  woimds,  but  to  offer  some  sug- 
gestions on  ways  that  we  can  restore  con- 
fidence in  our  procurement  procedure. 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Cabell)  . 

Mr.  CABELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  certainly  lend  my  wholehearted  sup- 
port to  this  authorization. 

I  commend  all  of  the  subcommittee 
chairmen  for  the  diligence  with  which 
they  conducted  our  hearings. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  space  program 
helps  us  prevent  human  disaster  from 
storms  with  weather  satellites,  our  space 

program  allows  us  to  see  and  hear  the 

world  for  pleasure  and  business  with 
communications  satellites,  our  space  pro- 
gram allows  us  to  navigate  the  seas  with 
great  tuxuracy  with  navigation  satel- 
lites. Our  space  program  extends  man's 
horizons  by  exploration  of  the  moon  in 
the  Apollo  program,  our  space  program 
gives  us  brief  but  revealing  looks  at  the 
plsmets  and  stars  with  scientific  satel- 
lites and  deep-space  probes. 

With  all  of  this,  the  scientific  informa- 
tion, technology  techniques  and  skills  de- 
veloped in  our  first  decade  in  space  has 
allowed  us  to  more  successfully  compete 
in  world  markets,  provided  the  basis  for 
innovative  products  and  provided  the 
basis  for  mtiking  near  space  a  place  of 
high  utiUty. 

It  is  this  last  item  that  could  well  be- 
come the  most  important  part  of  the 
space  program  in  the  1970's  and  1980's.  I 
am  talking  about  using  spsu:e  for  man's 
direct  benefit  beyond  communication, 
weather  prediction,  and  navigation.  Each 
of  these,  alone,  justifies  a  substantial 
sp8u»  program.  Each  of  these,  grew  year 
by  year  as  essential  parts  of  our  life  and 
economy.  But,  what  seems  important  to 
pomt  out  Is  the  fuller  potential  of  space — 
earth  resource  survey  and  management, 
space  manufacturing,  demographic  anal- 
ysis, space  borne  air  and  sea  traffic  con- 
trol. In  the  somewhat  more  distant  fu- 
ture, but  perhi^js  as  early  as  the  late 
1980's  space-based  electric  power  systems 
for  earth  use  may  also  be  added  to  this. 
Each  of  these  areas  of  space  utilization 
once  developed,  could  by  themselves,  rep- 
resent a  sufficient  basis  for  space  activity 
by  our  country. 

The  fundamental  question  Is  whether 
we  are  preparing  ourselves  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  our  opportimities.  We  started 
with  a  decade  of  space  achievement  and 
accumulated  knowledge  second  to  none. 
Our  scientific  explorations  have  con- 
tinued into  the  1970s  at  what  I  believe 
Is  a  minimum  level.  Skylab.  a  manned 
near  earth  orbit  workshc^.  will  be  (qi- 
erated  in  three  visits  in  1973.  The  start 
of  a  low  cost  earth  orbital  traiiyjorta- 
ticm  systems  is  included  in  this  year's 
budget. 

Based  on  extensive  hearings,  conducted 
under  the  perceptive  leadership  of  the 
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gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Mn.  n) 
and  in  the  Subcommittee  on  Mai  ned 
Space  Flight  chaired  by  the  dlstingui  bed 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  T«aott*  <hi 
which  I  am  pleased  to  serve,  I  am  on- 
vlnced  that  the  bill  before  3rou  Is  a  n  Ini- 
mimi  essential  effort  to  prepare  thisjfa 
tion  to  realize  the  potential  uses  of 
I  have  outlined. 

This  potential  can  best  be  Ulustra 
example.  There  are  a  number  of  pr 
of  high  value  which  potentially  can 
be  made  in  "zero  gravity."  Purifying 

cines  to  high  concentration,  gro' 
crystals  for  electronic  applications,  knd 
making  specialty  metal  products  sue  i  as 
low  density,  high  strength  alloys  md 
truly  spherical  ball  bearings  all  are  po- 
tential space  shuttle  products.  All  of  the 
better  known  current  application!  of 
space  such  as  communications,  wea  her 
prediction  and  navigation  not  only  can 
be  done  better  but  more  Inexpensive!  i.  A 
low  cost  near  space  transportation  lys- 
tem — the  space  shuttle— will  allow  v  J  to 
routinely  monitor  and  predict  <  rop 
blight,  flooding  and  runoff,  forest  re- 
sources, rural  and  urban  land  mam  ge- 
ment  problems  and  many  other  m  Jor 
conditions  affecting  our  daily  lives  ind 
standard  of  living. 

Certainly,  I  have  touched  on  only  a  few 
of  the  most  important  applications  of 
the  space  shuttle.  Its  contribution  to 
scientific  investigation  and  explora  ion 
will  be  of  equal  value  over  the  long  ttrm 
I  am  convinced.  \ 

This  body,  over  the  years,  has  sbt  a 
high  standard  of  consistent  suppoi ;  for 
a  strong  national  space  program.  Tt  !  bill 
before  us  today  deserves  your  full  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  TEAQUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chaii  nan. 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con  lume 
to   the   gentleman   from   Missouri    (Mr. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  (.  lair 
man   for  yielding   and   I   also   ri  e 
earnest  support  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  suppoi  ;  the 
increases  for  aeronautical  safety  ir  this 
bill.  I  believe  tHfe  following  information 
provides  a  self-evident  basis  for  my"  sup- 
port. 

Approach  and  landing  acci  lent 
data — The  following  quotation  is  ex- 
cerpted from  the  "Report  of  Depart  lent 
of  Transportation  Air  Traffic  Co  itrol 
Advisory  Committee,"  volume  I,  De  em- 
berl969: 

"About    one-half    of    all    accidents 
during  the  approach  and  landing 
flight,  suggesting  a  need  for  Improved 
Ing   aids   and    perhaps   pilot   educatlo: 
1967,  31  of  the  73  air  carrier  accident* 
3290  of  the  6157  general  aviation  accl  tents 
occurred  during  landing  and  rollout."  ] 

In  the  13-month  period  prior  to  Jan- 
uary 1969.  there  were  six  major  aa-llne 
accidents  during  instrument  approafhes, 
with  168  fatalities.  The  total  fatalties 
could  have  been  much  higher  excep  for 
the  fact  that  a  Japan  airline  I C-8 
landed  in  shallow  water  near  San  P  an- 
cisco  airport  without  loss  of  life.  Dan  age 
suits  and  airframe  losses  alone  froa  the 
loss  of  a  single  Jumbo  Jet  in  a  low-  risi- 
bility landing  can  exceed  $100  milllo  i.  to 
say  nothing  of  the  Impact  on  the  pu  >llc. 
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The  task  of  reconstructing  accidents 
to  determine  if  an  automatic  landing 
system  would  have  prevoited  the  acci- 
dent is  a  very  difficult  undertaking.  Ac- 
cidents are  usually  the  result  of  several 
factors,  some  of  which  are  hard  to  quan- 
tify under  different  sets  of  operating 
conditions  or  assumptions.  However,  it  is 
reasonable  to  expect  that  overshoots  of 
the  runway,  undershoots  of  the  runway, 
hard  landixig  accidents,  and  loss  of  con- 
trol on  approach  would  have  been  pre- 
vented with  an  automatic  landing  sys- 
tem. Data  on  these  types  of  accidents  are 
summarized  below  from  the  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board  Annual 
Review  of  Air  Carrier  and  Oeneral  Avia- 
tion Accidents: 

Air  carrier,  general  aviation 
1966: 

20 - 1.415 

1967: 

7 1,569 

1968: 

10   1.607 

1969: 
4 ._ 1.137 

Collision  avoidance — National  Trans- 
portation Safety  Board  Report  NTSB- 
AAS-70-2  reveals  that  In  the  11 -year 
period  1959  through  1969  there  were  251 
midair  collisions  iuvolving  U.S.  registered 
aircraft.  Assuming  the  accident  rates  are 
the  same  for  the  next  10  years,  we  could 
expect  the  number  to  increase  by  50  per- 
cent, that  is  335  midair  collisions. 

Information  made  available  since  the 
NTSB  report  shows  that  37  and  32  mid- 
air collisions  occurred  in  1970  and  1971, 
respectively. 

An  analysis  of  133  midair  collisions 
during  the  6-year  period— 1964-69 — re- 
vealed the  following  data: 

116  collisions  were  between  two  general 
aviation  aircraft. 

8  collisions  were  between  a  general  avia- 
tion aircraft  and  an  airliner. 

8  collisions  were  between  a  general  avia- 
tion aircraft  and  a  military  aircraft. 

1  collision  was  between  two  airline  air- 
craft. 

The  above  figures  do  not  include  mid- 
air collisions  between  two  military  air- 
craft. The  USAP  reported  91  midair 
collisions  during  the  period  1964  through 
1966. 

In  addition  to  the  midair  collisions, 
tliere  were  2,230  near  midair  collisions 
reported  by  pilots  in  1968  alone;  1,128  of 
these  reports  have  been  clsisslfied  as 
hazardous  to  flight — approaches  of  less 
than  250  feet.  Of  these.  317  were  classi- 
fied as  critical  in  which  a  high  probabil- 
ity of  collision  existed,  and  an  accident 
was  averted  only  by  the  element  of 
chance. 

Startingly.  86  percent  of  all  near  mid- 
air collisions  occurred  in  broad  daylight, 
with  visibilities  in  excess  of  5  miles.  This 
bears  out  the  results  of  our  committee's 
hearings  and  reports  that  airways  and 
terminal  congestion  is  an  extremely  seri- 
ous problem. 

OPPOKTtrmnxs   roa   xntsknationai.   coopksa- 

TION    KXPBSaBNTKD    BT    THX    8PACS    SHXTTTLX 
PBOOaAM 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Act  of  1958  imposed  a  maiulate  by  Ctxi- 
gress  directing  NASA  to  conduct  aero- 
nautical and  space  activities  so  as  to  con- 


tribute materially  to  cooperation  with 
other  nations  and  groups  of  nations. 
President  Nixon,  in  1969.  reafflnned  this 
when  he  expressed  a  desire  to  include 
International  participation  in  the  co- 
operative development  of  future  UJS. 
space  programs.  The  space  shuttle  pro- 
gram provides  an  excellent  wportunity 
for  international  cooperation  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  shuttle  and  associated 
vehicles,  and  then  in  the  operati<maI 
phase,  participation  in  manned  and  un- 
manned mls8i(»is  and  payloads.  Such 
Joint  efforts  can  also  fuHJier  cooperation 
in  space  with  the  Soviet  Union  during 
the  operational  phase  of  the  shuttle. 

oppoRTcnrmxs  roa  nrmtNATioNAX. 

COOPXRATION 

The  United  States,  over  the  past  dec- 
ade, has  made  significant  strides  In  inter- 
national cooperation  in  space.  Coopera- 
tive projects  and  associations  have  been 
developed  in  most  aspects  of  our  national 
space  program.  These  activities  have 
produced  some  250  agreements  with  35 
coimtries  tmd  will,  upon  completion  of 
current  projects,  result  in  Joint  expendi- 
tures by  the  UJ3.  and  foreign  nations  of 
over  $500  million  since  1961.  Some  two- 
thirds  of  this  figure  represents  foreicn 
expenditure. 

However,  in  two  areas,  significant  co- 
operative space  projects  have  not  mate- 
rialized. These  areas  an  the  development 
of  major  hardware  items,  as  in  the  Apollo 
program,  and  until  recently,  significant 
cooperation  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  view  of  the  above,  the  space  shuttle 
program,  being  the  primary  element  of 
future  space  programs,  offers  the  oppor- 
timity  for  international  cooperation  in 
the  development  of  major  hardware  and 
significant  cooperation  during  the  oper- 
ational phase,  in  missions  and  payloads 
with  foreign  nations  including  the  So- 
viet Union.  Dr.  James  C.  Fletcher,  Ad- 
ministrator of  NASA,  was  recently 
quoted  as  stating  relative  to  the  Space 
Shuttle: 

Well  have  the  only  system  of  Ita  kind  In 
the  world  and  It  could  be  that  one  day.  we 
would  even  put  a  Russian  payload  Into  orbit. 

For  the  past  2  years,  the  United  States 
has  given  the  advanced  free  world  coim- 
tries SOI  opportunity  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  major  post-Apollo 
projects.  Since  September  1970,  compa- 
nies from  England.  West  Germany  and 
France,  under  funding  from  their  respec- 
tive governments,  have  been  participat- 
ing with  the  UJS.  prime  contractors  on 
design  definition  studies  for  the  Shuttle 
vehicles.  As  the  shuttle  program  prog- 
resses into  the  final  design  and  produc- 
tion phases  in  the  mid-1970's,  opportu- 
nities are  available  for  international 
cooperation  in  the  development  and  pro- 
duction of  selected  vehicle  elements  and 
subsystems,  and  of  experiment  modules 
to  be  carried  into  orbit  by  the  shuttle. 

In  addition  to  Joint  participatlcHi  in 
the  development  of  hardware,  coopera- 
tive programs  in  the  development  of  pay- 
loads  and  participation  in  missions  to  be 
accomplished  through  shuttle  launches 
can  be  realized.  Such  cooperative  proj- 
ects can  include  earth  resources  surveys, 
aircraft  and  shipping  navigation,  com- 
munications, weather  watch  and  fore- 
casts, and  space  exploration. 
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These  cooperative  projects  will  yield 
many  benefits  to  both  the  United  States 
and  participating  foreign  nations.  Tlie 
key  benefits  to  the  United  States  lie  in 
three  main  areas.  First  are  the  economic 
benefits  from  reduced  development  and 
production  costs  as  a  result  of  foreign 
contributions — ^Europe  is  considering 
contributing  up  to  10  percent  of  the  cost 
of  the  siiace  transportation  system;  an 
expanded  mission  base  when  foreign  mis- 
sions and  payloads  are  considered; 
cheaper  world  communications;  and  im- 
proved balance  of  payments.  Second  are 

benefits  in  the  technological  and  scien- 
tific areas  from  technology  exchanges 
with  foreign  engineers  and  scientists 
and  new  technology  and  scientific  find- 
ings resulting  from  foreign  missions  and 
payloads.  Such  teclinical  exchanges  will 
in  many  cases  eliminate  duplication  of 
projects  between  nations  and  thus  pro- 
vide for  more  efficient  utilization  of  re- 
sources. 

Thirdly,  political  benefits  should  in- 
deed derive  from  various  nations  working 
together  for  a  common  goal.  The  con- 
tinued open  and  peaceful  nature  of  the 
U.S.  space  program  will  enhance  the  U.S. 
role  of  world  leadership  for  peace.  U.S. 
Senator  Alan  Cranston  further  empha- 
sized this  in  February  1971.  when  he 
stated:  ^ 

One  of  the  main  national  considerations 
in  the  Space  Program  must  be  the  strength- 
ening and  expansion  of  international  co- 
operation in  space.  Through  such  efforts, 
space  can  help  us  wind  down  the  arms  race 
and  bring  all  of  the  nations  of  the  world 
Into  a  new  earthly  concord  of  friendship  and 
brotherhood. 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Downing). 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
add  my  remarks  to  those  of  my  col- 
leagues concerning  the  regrettable  re- 
tirement of  our  colleague  Toh  Pellt 
from  this  committee  and  this  body. 

I  was  privileged  to  serve  with  Tom 
Pklly  on  two  committees,  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  and 
the  House  Science  and  Astronautics 
Committee  during  my  entire  period  in 
Congress. 

I  have  had  the  opportuni^  to  observe 
him  imder  every  condition,  and  I  have 
watched  him  and  consider  him  to  be  a 
tower  of  strength  not  only  in  the  space 
program — but  also  in  the  implementa- 
tion of  a  brand  new  merchsmt  marine 
whose  ships  will  be  on  the  high  seas  in 
the  1980's. 

He  has  made  a  definite  contribution  to 
this  body.  In  my  opinion  his  retirement 
will  be  a  loss  not  only  to  the  district  which 
which  he  has  represented  so  long,  but 
to  his  country  as  well. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  14070,  the  NASA  authorization  bill 
for  fiscal  year  1973. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Space  Science  and  Applications,  I  would 
like  to  discuss  NASA's  unmanned  space 
flight  program.  But  before  I  get  into  the 
work  of  our  subcommittee,  let  me  say  a 
few  words  about  the  space  program,  in 
general. 


I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  the 
national  space  effort  deserves  the  sup- 
port of  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people  not  merely  because  it  has  ex- 
panded man's  understanding  of  his  world 
and  his  imiverse,  and  promises  to  con- 
tinue to  do  so,  but  even  more  important 
is  its  crucial  role  in  advancing  science 
and  technology  in  the  United  States.  As 
such,  America's  investment  in  space  is 
an  investment  in  the  future  strength  of 
our  country,  and  will  help  to  assure  that 
the  United  States  will  remain  in  the 

vanguard  of  the  technologically  ad- 
vanced nations  of  the  world. 

Therefore,  as  I  see  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
vigorous  space  program  is  not  simply  a 
wise  use  of  a  relatively  small  percentage 
of  our  national  resources,  it  is  an  essen- 
tial investment  in  the  coimtry's  econ- 
omy, in  our  trade  position,  in  our  national 
security,  and  the  welfare  of  our  people. 

Turning  now  to  NASA's  immanned 
space  program,  our  subcommittee  has 
cognizance  over  two  major  divisicms  of 
NASA.  The  fljrst  is  the  Office  of  Space 
Science  for  which  NASA  has  requested 
$669.4  million  for  the  forthcoming  fiscal 
year.  One  objective  of  the  Office  of  Space 
Science  program  is  the  increase  of  human 
knowledge  of  the  earth's  space  environ- 
ment, the  sun  and  our  solar  system,  the 
stars,  and  other  celestial  bodies. 

Because  the  earth's  atmosphere  ab- 
sorbs and  obscures  most  radiations  on 
either  side  of  the  visible  range  of  the 
spectrum,  observations  in  the  ultravio- 
let, infrared,  and  other  portions  of  the 
spectrum  can  be  made  only  by  instru- 
ments in  orbit  above  our  atmosphere. 
Using  rockets  and  satellites,  scientists 
have  been  able  to  make  such  observations 
and  have  thereby  increased  man's  knowl- 
edge cf  the  fundamental  laws  and  prin- 
ciples of  nature. 

The  knowledge  that  Is  acquired  will  ul- 
timately help  in  the  solution  of  many 
practical  problems  of  men  living  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  A  good  example  is 
NASA's  solar  physics  program. 

Because  the  sun  ts  the  ultimate  source 
of  all  energy  on  earth,  a  major  portion  of 
the  physics  and  astronomy  program  has 
been  devoted  to  gathering  information 
and  increasing  our  understanding  of  the 
dynamic  processes  of  this  "nearby  star." 
and  its  tremendous  influence  on  the 
earth. 

It  is  expected  that  knowledge  gained 
from  studying  the  sim  will  aid  phjrsicists 
searching  for  an  unlimited  and  pollution- 
free  power  source  on  earth;  for  the  sim  is 
a  controlled  nuclear  fusion  energy  gen- 
erator, and  it  is  believed  that  imder- 
standlng  how  the  sun  works  will  help  sci- 
entists to  produce  and  control  nuclear 
fusion  here  on  earth,  and  this  will  hope- 
fully lead  to  a  virtually  pollution-free 
power  source  for  mankind. 

Moreover,  solar  energy  impinging  upon 
earth's  atmosphere  and  surfaces  causes 
the  wind  pressure  circulation  patterns 
which  move  weather  systems  around  the 
globe.  Thus,  a  greater  knowledge  of  the 
sun's  activity  should  lead  to  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  dynamics  of  the 
earth's  weather  and  climate. 

Finally,  the  role  of  the  sun  as  a  source 
of  heat  and  light  for  photosjmthesis  is  all 
important — ^it  is  the  basis  for  all  food 
production  on  earth. 


For  all  these  reasons,  extending  man's 
understanding  of  the  unique  relationship 
that  exists  between  the  sun  and  our 
home  planet  is  certain  to  have  extremely 
important  ctxisequences  for  all  nmnirind 

The  major  project  for  study  of  the  sun 
during  the  11 -year  period  of  the  solar 
cycle  is  the  orbiting  solar  observatory — 
OSO — project.  To  date,  seven  OSO  space- 
craft have  been  successfully  launched. 
These  have  contributed  greatly  to  the 
current  scientific  understanding  of  solar 
processes. 

But  there  is  much  more  to  be  learned. 

and  NASA  has  undertaken  a  follow -on 
OSO  project  consisting  of  three  larger 
satellites,  which  will  carry  more  sophis- 
ticated instruments  than  the  earlier  OSO 
spacecraft. 

Although  testimony  was  received  from 
NASA  officials  to  the  effect  that  the  fol- 
low-on project  may  possibly  be  can- 
celed in  favor  of  other  planned  scien- 
tific investigations,  the  committee  be- 
lieves that  the  OSO  project  is  fully  justi- 
fied and  should  receive  the  highest  prior- 
ity. The  committee  intends  to  monitor 
this  project  during  the  forthcoming  fis- 
cal year,  and  to  urge  NASA  to  continue 
with  a  vigorous  solar  physics  program. 

Another  large-scale  effort  of  the  Office 
of  Space  Science  is  the  woric  done  in 
astronomy.  Now  that  men  are  able  to 
place  Instruments  above  the  earth's  ab- 
sorbing and  obscuring  atmosphere,  the 
science  of  astronomy,  like  solar  physics, 
is  making  enormous  strides. 

Astronomy  is  one  of  the  oldest  recog- 
nized scientific  disciplines.  The  study  of 
the  universe,  its  nature,  and  evolution,  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  most  demanding 
and  rewarding  of  scientific  endeavors. 

Astronomical  observations  are  made 
from  high-flying  airplanes,  with  instru- 
ments carried  aloft  by  balloons,  by 
sounding  rocket  experiments,  and  with 
satellites  which  orbit  the  earth.  All  these 
tools  of  the  space  age  have  contributed 
greatly  to  the  advancement  of  the  science 
of  astronomy. 

The  orbiting  astron<»nicaI  observa- 
tory— OAO — project  has  achieved  only 
one  success  out  of  three  launch  attempts 
to  date.  Yet,  scientists  assure  us  that  this 
one  successful  spacecraft,  still  opera- 
tional after  more  than  3  years,  has  pro- 
vided data  which  astronomers  will  be  an- 
alyzing far  into  the  future. 

OAO-2  added  a  new  dimension  to  the 
science  of  astroncmy  by  opening  up  a 
large  window  in  the  ultraviolet  portion 
of  the  spectrum  that  was  not  available 
during  centuries  of  ground-based  astnxi- 
omy  wlilch  was  limited  to  the  visible 
range.  It  is  expected  tliat  research  and 
theoretical  studies  based  upon  the  OAO 
data  will  provide  much  deeper  insights 
into  the  nature  smd  evolution  of  the  uni- 
verse. 

The  fourth  and  last  of  the  OAO  series 
will  carry  a  32-inch  telescope  into  orbit 
this  summer  to  make  even  more  precise 
observations  in  the  ultraviolet  part  of  the 
spectrum. 

Other  regions  of  the  spectrum  are  also 
known  to  hold  many  secrets  of  the  uni- 
verse. A  new  spacecraft  is  now  under  de- 
velopment caUed  HEAO,  an  acronym 
which  stands  for  high  energy  astronomy 
observatory.  HEAO  will  make  observa- 
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tions  In  the  X-ray  and  gamma  r  ^y  re- 
gions of  the  spectrum,  and  will  li  vestl- 
gate  recent  discoveries  such  as  qi  Euais, 
pulsars,  and  neutron  stars.  Testimo  ly  in- 
dicates that  the  sclentiflc  comz  unity 
considers  this  to  be  a  most  Imp  trtant 
and  exciting  project,  and  the  next  [>glcal 
step  in  astronomy. 

The  relatively  smaller,  less  co  nplex, 
and  less  expensive  spacecraft  caU  ^d  ex- 
plorers continue  to  be  used  effc  :tivdy 
both  for  initial  discovery  of  sc  entiflc 
phenomena,  and  for  development  of  ex- 
periments. Many  of  the  instrume  its  ul- 
timately flown  on  the  large  obsei  iratory 
class  spacecraft  have  been  tried  X  rst  on 
explorers. 

Explorers  also  have  opened  tt  s  door 
to  cooperative  scientific  mission  (  with 
other  countries.  Each  cooperatil  k  for- 
eign partner  normally  providi  s  the 
spacecraft  and  much  of  the  sc  entific 
payload,  while  NASA  generally  p  ovides 
the  launch  vehicle,  and  tracking  ai  d  data 
acquisition  facilities,  and  occas  mally 
some  of  the  scientific  experiment  . 

Finally,  the  so-called  suborbiti  1  pro- 
grams involve  instruments  whi(  h  are 
flown  aboard  specially  outfitted  a  rcraft, 
or  launched  with  sounding  rock  its,  or 
carried  aloft  by  balloons. 

Sounding  rockets  are  extreme  y  im- 
portant vehicles  since  they  constiti  te  the 
primary  means  for  measuring  v  irtical 
profiles  of  the  atmosphere  and  t  ir  ob- 
taining other  geophysical  data  a  alti- 
tudes below  80  miles  where  use  of  satel- 
lites is  impracticable.  They  hav«  been 
especially  effective  when  used  to  co  nple- 
ment  physics  and  astronomy  ob  erva- 
tions  by  satellites  in  the  performai  ,ce  of 
coordinated  investigations. 

Unfortunately,  the  sounding  locket 
program  is  carried  out  at  a  relative  y  low 
level  of  activity  contrary  to  the  s  trong 
recommendations  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  to  the  effect  thi  t  the 
effort  should  be  approximately  do  ibled. 
I  feel  certain  that  the  committee  vould 
suport  a  larger  sounding  rocket  pro  n'ana, 
for  these  relatively  inexpensive  d  tvices 
are  highly  productive,  and  constlti  te  an 
essential  element  in  NASA's  sclenti  Ic  ef- 
fort. NASA  is  aware  of  the  comm  ttee's 
interest  and  we  fully  expect  a  moi  e  ag- 
gressive program  to  be  submitted  1  y  the 
administration  next  year. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  speak  briefly  about 
the  planetary  exploration  progran  .  The 
authorization  bill  being  considered  today 
would  approve  $321,200,000  for  thi  pro- 
gram, the  amount  requested  by  th  b  ad- 
ministration. 

The  goal  of  planetary  explorationls  the 
acquisition  of  new  and  more  detail4d  in- 
formation and  knowledge  of  the  origin, 
evolution,  and  dynamics  of  our  solar 
system  by  launching  spacecraft  t<i  the 
vicinities  of  the  planets  with  a  vi  rlety 
of  scientific  instruments. 

This  program  has  achieved  a  hig  i  de- 
gree of  success  beginning  with  the  \JLax- 
iner  2  flyby  of  Venus  In  1962.  Venu  was 
visited  again  by  a  Mariner  spacecn  ft  in 
1»67. 

To  date,  NASA  has  made  nine  atte  npts 
to  launch  probes  to  Mars  and  Venui,  six 
of  which  have  been  successful. 

We  have  had  three  successful  fl  r-by 


missions  to  Mars,  one  in  1964  and  two  in 
1969.  Two  Mariner  spacecraft  were 
launched  to  Bters  last  May.  each  of  which 
was  designed  to  orbit  the  red  planet  for 
a  minimum  of  90  days.  Unfortunately, 
due  to  a  laimch  vehicle  failure,  the  first 
of  these  two  missions  was  lost.  The  sec- 
ond Mariner  spacecraft  was  injected  into 
orbit  aroimd  Mars  last  November  and  has 
performed  fiawlessly.  Most  of  the  sur- 
face of  Mars  has  been  mapped,  and  a 
variety  of  scientific  data  has  l>een  ac- 
quired regarding  the  Martian  atmosphere 
and  topography  that  is  still  being  ana- 
lyzed. 

The  next  Mariner  spacecraft  will  be 
launched  to  the  vicinity  of  Venus  in  1973. 
After  taking  pictures  of  Venus  and  gath- 
ering scientific  information  regarding  its 
atmosphere,  the  spacecraft  will  be  ac- 
celerated by  Venus'  gravity  and  orbital 
velocity  in  the  direction  of  Mercury,  and 
thus  the  same  Mariner  spacecraft  will 
be  used  to  achieve  our  first  look  at 
Mercury,  the  closest  planet  to  the  S\m. 
Television  pictures  in  both  the  ultraviolet 
and  visual  range  of  the  spectnmi  will  be 
returned  from  Mercury. 

The  most  ambitious  planetary  mission 
of  all  will  occur  in  1975,  when  two  Vildng 
spacecraft  will  be  launched  and  will  soft 
land  on  the  surface  of  Mars  in  1976,  the 
Nation's  bicentennial  year.  Direct  meas- 
urements of  the  atmosphere  and  the  sur- 
face will  be  made  by  the  Viking  Lander. 
Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  ob- 
taining biological,  chemical,  and  envi- 
ronmental data  relevant  to  the  possible 
existence  of  life  on  Mars,  past,  present, 
or  future. 

The  search  for  extraterrestrial  life  has 
been  given  the  highest  priority  in  tht 
planetary  exploration  program.  Scien- 
tists believe  that  if  any  form  of  life  ex- 
ists in  our  solar  system,  or  has  ever  ex- 
isted, or  might  evolve  in  the  future.  Mars 
is  the  most  likely  place. 

Many  secrets  concerning  the  origin  and 
evolution  of  the  solar  system  will  re- 
main until  the  large  outer  planets  are  ex- 
plored. Last  year,  NASA  proposed  a  proj- 
ect to  take  advantage  of  a  unique  aline- 
ment  of  the  outer  planets — Jupiter. 
Saturn,  Uranus,  Neptune,  and  Pluto — 
whereby  fly -by  missions  could  be  made  of 
as  many  as  three  of  these  bodies  with  a 
single  spacecraft  later  in  this  decade. 

These  so-called  grand  tour  missions 
would  have  been  quite  expensive,  how- 
ever, and  NASA  now  has  imder  study 
a  less  ambitious  project  to  explore  Jupi- 
ter and  Saturn  as  early  steps  to  a  com- 
plete outer  planets  exploration  program 
which  has  yet  to  be  defined. 

In  the  meantime,  two  Jupiter  fiy-by 
missions  will  be  launched  in  1972  and 
1973  with  smaller  spacecraft  called  Pio- 
neer-P  and  Pioneer-Q  for  our  first  look 
at  this,  the  largest  of  the  outer  planets. 
These  spacecraft  will  also  fly  through 
the  asteroid  belt,  and  hopefully  return 
Information  on  some  of  the  thousands 
of  asteroids  which  orbit  the  sun  between 
Mars  and  Jupiter. 

Finally,  a  cooperative  venture  with 
West  Germany  has  been  imdertaken  to 
launch  two  Pioneer-ty{>e  spacecraft 
closer  to  the  sun  than  any  other  mis- 
sions to  date.  This  program,  called  He- 
lios, is  the  largest  international  coopera- 


tive project,  and  will  provide  our  first 
opportunity  to  measure  the  Intensity  of 
solar  radiation  at  close  range. 

The  second  major  division  within 
NASA  whose  program  must  be  author- 
ized each  year  by  our  su)x»)mmittee  is  the 
ofBce  of  applications. 

The  space  applications  program  is  in 
the  opinion  of  many  the  most  impor- 
tant effort  within  NASA,  yet.  It  is  the  one 
that  htis  traditionally  been  funded  at 
the  lowest  level. 

NASA  has  requested  only  $194.7  mil- 
lion to  support  space  applications  proj- 
ects during  fiscal  year  1973.  merely 
$7.2  million  more  than  NASA's  operating 
plan  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

This  work  leads  to  the  development  of 
those  satellite  systems  which  provide 
practical  benefits  to  mankind  such  as 
communications,  services,  meteorological 
observations,  and  remote  sensing  of 
earth  resources. 

Under  the  terms  of  a  reorganization 
of  NASA  which  occurred  in  December 
1971.  a  new  office  of  applications  came 
into  existence,  whereas  previously  it  was 
part  of  a  larger  office. 

The  stated  purpose  of  last  December's 
reorganization  was  to  give  greater  em- 
phasis to  the  space  applications  effort,  a 
purpose  strongly  supported  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Science  and  Astronautics 
Committee,  as  well  as  the  Space  Science 
Board  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, over  the  past  several  years.  But 
this  has  been  largely  disregarded  by 
NASA.  In  fact,  as  long  ago  as  1967,  the 
Space  Science  Board  concluded  that  it 
would  be  in  the  national  interest  to  spend 
at  least  $200  million,  and  perhaps  as 
much  as  $300  million  per  year  on  space 
applications,  a  small  fraction  of  the 
NASA  budget,  both  then  and  now,  but  a 
figiu-e  not  yet  reached  by  NASA  even 
considering  the  effects  of  infiation  dur- 
ing the  intervening  years. 

The  announcement  of  the  creation  of 
the  new  Office  of  Applicatic«is  was  greet- 
ed with  enthusiasm  by  many  in  Congress 
who  have  long  believed  that  public  sup- 
port for  the  national  space  program  in 
the  future  will  depend  very  heavily  upon 
how  successfully  NASA  develops  these 
practical  applications  of  space  technol- 
ogy. Proponents  of  the  space  effort  in- 
variably point  to  the  remarkable  ad- 
vances that  have  already  been  made  in 
global  communications,  in  weather  pre- 
diction, and  to  the  anticipated  benefits 
from  an  earth  resources  survey  system 
using  satellites. 

The  members  of  the  Science  and  As- 
tronautics Committee  are  convinced  that 
the  best  way  to  persuade  American  tax- 
payers that  public  funds  should  be  used 
to  support  a  national  space  program  is 
to  dem(xistrate.  in  hard  economic  terms, 
the  usefulness  of  space  technology  in 
their  everyday  lives. 

For  these  reasons,  many  members  of 
the  committee  fully  expected  that  the 
establishment  of  the  new  Office  of  Appli- 
cations would  be  accomi>anied  by  sub- 
stantially increased  financial  support  of 
the  space  applicatioiut  program. 

Unfortunately,  the  budget  submitted 
for  that  important  program  for  fiscal 
year  1973  is  only  slightly  larger  than  the 
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current  fiscal  year,  and  considering  the 
effects  of  infiation,  the  funding  requested 
for  these  activities  will  support  work  at 
about  the  same  level  of  effort. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  conviction  that 
the  current  level  of  funding  for  space 
applications  is  inadequate,  and  I  intend 
to  urge  a  substantial  increase  in  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1974.  NASA's  stated 
goal  of  increased  emphasis  on  space  ap- 
plications can  be  achieved  only  if  suffi- 
cient financial  support  for  this  work  Is 
forthcoming. 

So  strongly  do  the  members  of  the 
Science  and  Astronautics  Committee  feel 
about  the  importance  of  space  applica- 
tions that  this  bill  recommends  a  $4  mil- 
lion increase  in  the  earth  observation 
satellite  project;  the  only  project  in  the 
spsu^e  science  and  applications  portion 
of  the  budget  to  be  Increased  this  year. 

The  committee  has,  in  past  reports,  ex- 
pressed its  dissatisfaction  with  the  slow 
pEice  and  narrow  scope  of  the  earth  re- 
sources technology  satellite  project  is  fi- 
nally reaching  fruition  with  the  ap- 
proaching launch  of  the  first  of  two 
ERTS  sat^lites  in  Jime  of  this  year. 
ITiere  is  no  follow-on  project  currently 
under  development,  however,  and  unless 
some  action  is  taken  soon,  there  will  be 
a  hiatus  in  the  remote  sensing  effort  fol- 
lowing the  launch  of  ERTS-B  in  1973. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  too  early  to 
undertake  a  follow-on  development  to  the 
ERTS  project.  The  earth  observation 
satellite,  now  under  study,  is  conceived 
as  the  follow-on  to  ERTS,  but  NASA  has 
requested  only  $1  million  for  this  work 
for  fiscal  year  1973. 

However,  in  its  original  submission  to 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
$5  million  was  requested  for  EOS  so  that 
phase  C  might  be  imdertaken  during  the 
forthcoming  fiscal  year.  The  committee 
voted  to  restore  the  $4  million  cut  im- 
posed by  OMB  so  that  NASA  will  be  per- 
mitted to  proceed  with  this  important 
project. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
urge  all  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
NASA  authorization  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1973.  Personally,  I  wish  the  space  effort 
were  more  aggressive,  more  vigorous 
than  it  is.  A  major  American  industry, 
aerospace,  has  declined  to  a  dangerous 
point,  and  thousands  of  highly  trained 
scientists,  engineers,  and  technically 
skilled  people  are  out  of  work. 

This  bill  authorizes  an  austere  space 
program,  a  program  of  about  the  same 
content  and  level  of  effort  sus  the  past 
2  or  3  years.  It  is  a  matter  of  great 
concern  to  me  that  the  U.S.  program  has 
declined  to  slightly  more  than  $3  billion 
per  year,  while  the  Soviet  program  ap- 
pears to  be  about  twice  that  size. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  look  forward  to  the 
day  when  the  Federal  Government  can 
see  its  way  clear  to  substantially  increase 
its  support  of  our  national  space  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Fret). 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  to- 
day we  are  really  at  the  turning  point 
in  space.  We  are  going  from  the  point 
where  space  has  been  experimental  to 
where  it  is  going  to  be  operational,  and 
where  we  have  gotten  our  money's  worth 


before  now  we  will  reap  much  more  for 
our  money. 

I  think  basically  the  question  before  us 
today,  will  appeu-  in  the  form  of  an 
amendment  whose  purpose  is  to  kill  the 
shuttle. 

The  shuttle  will  be  the  main  workhorse 
for  our  manned  and  unmanned  space  ve- 
hicles. About  80  percent  of  the  launches 
will  be  unmanned  launches.  No  longer 
can  we  afford  to  fly  a  DC-9  once,  and  then 
throw  it  away.  We  have  to  reuse  what 
we  have.  Tbis  in  essence  is  what  the 
shuttle  does. 

Let  me  give  you  one  example  about 
how  the  shuttle  can  save  us  money — ^not 
in  terms  of  latmchlng  costs,  but  in  terms 
of  construction.  We  had  a  satellite  which 
many  of  you  might  remember,  called  the 
OAO-1.  It  Just  did  not  work.  We  got  it 
up  there,  but  it  didn't  do  the  Job.  It  cost 
us  $155  million,  and  that  $155  million  was 
lost. 

If  we  had  iised  the  shuttle  we  could 
have  built  that  satellite  for  about  $25 
million  less.  You  do  not  need  the  expen- 
sive construction  with  the  shuttle  and 
can  use  off-the-shelf  items. 

Second,  in  placing  the  satellite  in  space 
we  could  have  checked  it  out  on  the  way 
up  and  found  if  there  were  problems.  If 
we  did  put  it  up,  emd  there  was  something 
wrong,  we  would  have  the  ability  to  re- 
trieve it.  We  could  do  this  at  a  cost  per 
launch  of  $10.5  million,  compared  to  the 
$30  million  for  the  OAO-1.  You  can  take 
this  example  and  extend  it  into  all  other 
satellites  with  the  same  cost  saving. 

A  study  was  done  on  the  economics  by 
Mathmatica  that  began  in  June  of  1970. 
We  spent  over  $2.2  million  on  this  study, 
which  was  conducted  by  some  of  the 
best  economists  and  engineers  in  the 
world.  Their  conclusion — after  nearly 
2  years  is  that  the  shuttle  does  make 
sense  economically — saving  about  $1  bil- 
lion a  year. 

I  think  there  is  another  factor  which 
we  have  to  take  into  perspective,  and 
that  is  that  there  is  going  to  be  a  gap  in 
the  manned  space  program  between  1973 
and  1978.  And  the  Russians  are  not  quit- 
ting in  space.  With  less  than  half  of  our 
gross  national  product,  they  are  spend- 
ing 60  percent  more  than  we  ai^,  this 
year.  They  have  had  an  11-percent  in- 
crease in  their  budget.  They  are  employ- 
ing 600,000  people  in  their  space  pro- 
gram, and  the  nimiber  of  our  space 
workers  has  fallen  from  420,000  to  less 
than  60  p>ercent  of  our  high. 

This  country  is  really  out  of  the  space 
program.  In  this  period  of  time — 1973- 
78 — you  will  see  some  space  spectac- 
ulars from  the  Russians.  Unless  we  act 
today  in  a  commonsense  way  we  are 
going  to  be  reacting  like  we  did  when 
sputnik  came  upon  the  scene,  spinning 
our  wheels  and  wasting  a  great  deal  of 
money. 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  say  that  I 
think  this  is  a  very  good  day  to  bring 
this  bill  up,  with  the  astronauts  going  to 
be  landing  later  today  on  the  moon.  It 
would  be  a  great  thing  for  this  House  to 
show  its  confidence  in  the  astronauts  and 
in  the  space  program,  to  pass  this,  bill  to 
pass  this  shuttle.  If  so.  perhi^s  tonight 
we  can  get  a  phone  call  up  to  the  moon, 
from  the  President  and  tell  them  that 


all  systems  are  "go"  for  the  future  in 
our  space  program. 

Mr.  TEIAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yidd  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspin). 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman  from  Texas  yielding 
some  time.  I  would  like  to  just  touch  on 
a  few  questi<ms  about  the  space  shuttle 
program  which  have  bothered  me,  and 
the  reasons  why  I  am  worried  about  this 
program  and  worried  about  whether  or 
not  we  should  have  it. 

Very  simply,  all  that  I  am  asking  tor 
are  the  answers  to  these  questions  that 
require  attention. 

For  example,  what  is  the  tremendous 
excess  payload  capsu:ity  to  be  used  for? 
The  shuttle  is  designed  to  carry  65,000- 
pound  payload.  In  order  to  meet  NASA's 
cost-benefit  ratio,  predicated  cm  a  pro- 
posed launch  schedule  of  approximately 
50  launches  per  year,  the  shuttle  would 
place  better  than  3  million  pounds  of 
payload  Into  space.  This  is  an  incredible 
total  when  past  years  are  considered.  In 
1969  and  1971,  both  big  years  for  space. 
390,000  pounds  and  452,000  pounds  were 
launched  respectively. 

It  would  appear  that  we  are  building 
a  vehicle  with  about  10  times  the  excess 
capacity  needed.  To  be  sure,  there  are 
military  missions  in  each  of  those  years, 
with  payload  information  classified,  but 
even  these  could  not  begin  to  make  up 
the  difference  needed. 

This  leads  to  the  obvious  question; 
what  are  we  going  to  use  the  shuttle  for 
exactly? 

One  obvious  answer  is  the  inclusion 
of  a  space  station.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
space  shuttle  missions  are  projected  for 
a  space  station  the  Mathmatica  study 
and  in  other  NASA  studies.  In  other 
words,  the  shuttle  will  serve  the  role  of 
the  camel's  nose  under  the  tent  and  lead 
to  a  vast  and  greatly  expanded  space 
program.  Bear  in  mind,  that  NASA,  after 
long  advocating  a  spcu;e  station  program, 
eliminated  that  from  this  years  program 
before  the  Congress.  In  a  few  years,  of 
course,  with  the  shuttle  operating,  NASA 
is  very  likely  to  argue  that  with  the  shut- 
tle, the  space  station  becomes  logical. 
Thus,  the  need  becomes  a  self-fulfilling 
prophecy  for  NASA. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  shuttle  may  be 
used  for  a  greatly  expanded  military 
program.  R<x«ntly  aimounced  dual  facil- 
ities for  the  Air  Force  and  for  NASA  for 
the  space  shuttle  lend  credence  to  an 
enhanced  military  program.  Secretary 
Robert  Seamans  affirms  he  is  very  much 
in  favor  of  the  shuttle,  but  he  does  not 
want  it  in  his  budget  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  places  a  very  low  priority  for  the 
shuttle— behind  the  P-15  or  B-1  projects. 

Ilius,  it  would  appear  that  NASA  is 
building  something  for  the  military  that 
they  feel  would  be  nice  to  have,  but  are 
quite  imwilling  to  fund  it  from  their 
own  pocket.  Payload  capacity  and  thrust 
and  other  technical  changes  nevertheless 
have  been  incorporated  by  NASA  into 
the  ^>ace  shuttle  in  order  to  accommo- 
date military  missions. 

All  of  this  effort  apparently  to  secure 
additional  support  and  a  Justified  role. 

Another  question  that  needs  a  firm 
answer  is:  What  is  the  real  cost  of  the 
space  shuttle? 
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Current  estimates  project  a  $5.15 
lion  development  cost  for  two  shut 
But  the  total  program  projects  somei 
launches  over  12  years.  If  we  accept 
100-mlssion  role  for  each  shuttle  as 
realistic,  then  at  least  five  more  will  1  ave 
to  be  built  and  will  cost  an  added  11.3 
biUion  for  a  total  of  $6.45  billion,  bi  Md 
on  estimates — not  firm  costs — subje<^  to 
change. 

But  now  we  have  only  bought  the  sdace 
vehicles.  It  will  cost  something  to  laimch 
them.  NASA  estimates  $10  million  Jper 
launch.  At  $10  million  per  launch!  for 
580  launches,  the  cost  of  launches  iyer 
the  next  12  years  Is  $5.8  billion.  Andjthe 
total  cost  of  the  space  shuttle  is  90w 
$12.25  billion. 

But  tills  is  only  a  part  of  the  picti 
Payload  costs  must  be  included.  Wlttl  a 
shuttle    capable   of    putting    3    million 
poimds  of  payload  into  space  each  ye 
the  aggregate  potential  payload  tot 
about  36  million  pounds.  Present 
per    payload    are    about    $20,000 
pound.  Even  if  we  are  conservative 
plsu:e  only  20  million  pounds  into  sp^ 
the  cost— at  about  $2,000  per  pour 
reaches  $40  billion  for  payload  aline. 
This  cost  added  to  the  shuttle  devejop- 
ment  totals  about  $52.25  billion. 

Obviously,  not  all  of  this  cost  is  added 
on  to  the  shuttle.  We  are  not  goinf  to 
save  some  50  billions  of  dollars  if  the 
shuttle  is  canceled.  Space  explore  tlon 
will  go  on  and  some  of  this  money  will 
be  spent  in  any  event. 

But  the  central  point  is  clear ;  if  v  e  go 
ahead  with  the  space  shuttle,  we  wu  be 
committing  ourselves  to  a  very  ewen- 
sive  and  expanded  space  program.  Make 
no  mistake ;  this  is  a  program  in  s€  irch 
of  a  mission  and  the  missions  need(  d  to 
Justify  its  existence  will  be  found.  The 
additional  uses  are  being  used  to  <  em- 
onstrate  that  the  cost  per  mission  will 
Justify  the  shuttle. 

But  the  cost  figures  are  manif  tstly 
suspect.  It  should  not  go  unnoticed  that 
the  authors  of  the  NASA-sponsored  eco- 
nomics study — Dr.  Oskar  Morgeni  tern 
and  Dr.  Klaus  P.  Heiss — concede  ithat 
"considerable  cost  uncertainties  <  xist" 
with  regard  to  the  shuttle  program  The 
figures  paraded  by  NASA  constitt  te  a 
frtdl  reed  for  fiscal  support.  We  mu  t  al- 
low for  cost  overruns  that  are  so  :  irev- 
alent  these  days  in  many  Ooverni:  lent- 
f  unded  programs.  Apollo  came  in  t  nder 
cost  estimates  but  only  because  hiee 
missions  were  canceled.  Cost  estii  lates 
should  be  recognized  for  what  they  ure — 
estimates — and  no  one  is  going  tt  put 
his  personal  and  professional  reputation 
on  the  line  for  these  flgiu-es. 

Aside  from  th3  inconclusive  cost  esti- 
mates, another  question  arises:  Wh  it  are 
the  supposed  savings  to  be  derived  from 
using  the  space  shuttle? 

Two  ways  are  ixjssible  to  view  these 
savings;  one  is  through  the  cot  i  per 
pound  of  operations.  NASA  assert  that 
this  cost  will  be  reduced  from  the  pres- 
ent $1,000  per  pound  to  lift  a  pasrioad 
capacity — if  this  capacity  is  not  \  used 
then  the  coet-per-pound  increase^  and 
supposed  savings  lost. 

In  addition,  the  cost-per-pound 
fails  to  Include  the  development 
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costs  of  the  vehicles;  it  includes  only 
launch  costs.  The  true  cost  including 
development  would  be  more  like  $500  to 
$600. 

The  second  way  of  viewing  the  cost 
savings  is  to  look  at  the  launch  costs. 
NASA  continues  to  assert  that  launch 
savings  of  billions  will  accrue  due  to  the 
relatively  modest  $10  million  plus  launch 
costs  for  the  operative  shuttle.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  neither  the  smaller 
launch  vehicles — ^Uke  the  Scouts — or  the 
very  large  ones— 4he  Saturn  modes— will 
be  replaced  by  the  space  shuttle.  Last 
year.  1971,  of  the  30  launches  more  than 
half  comprised  either  the  very  small  or 
the  very  large  vehicles.  The  dismal  fact 
is,  unless  the  space  program  is  vastly  in- 
flated over  the  next  10  years,  we  will 
not  save  money  on  launch  costs  with  the 
shuttle. 

Other  equally  weak  arguments  are  put 
forward  by  NASA  to  Justify  the  shuttle: 
We  hear  that  it  will  repah-  satellites. 
But  satellites  are  obsolete  within  a  very 
few  years'  time  thanlcs  to  rapid  tech- 
nology. 

We  hear  that  it  will  rescue  men  from 
space.  But  without  a  shuttle,  there  will 
be  no  one  to  rescue. 

We  hear  that  the  shuttle  will  save 
money  from  mishaps  that  occur.  But 
there  will  have  to  be  many,  many  mis- 
haps or  major  disasters  to  Justify  this 
role. 

We  hear  that  the  capacity  of  the  shut- 
tle will  allow  bigger,  more  standardized 
parts.  But  the  practice  of  using  less- 
than-best  equipment — or  big  and  sloppy 
technology  as  NASA  implies — is  less  than 
realistic  in  an  advancing  technological 
world.  The  payloads  still  have  to  be  space 
qualified. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  from  NASA's 
high-priced  pitchmen  with  vague  and 
glowing  promises.  But  we  ask  for  facts. 
We  hear  much  about  what  the  shut- 
tle will  do.  But  all  that  it  can  do,  we  are 
already  doing. 

We  wish  to  know  the  answers  to  the 
questions  that  liave  been  raised  today  in 
the  Congress.  Many  respected  scientists 
and  leaders  across  the  coimtry  seek  simi- 
lar answers.  The  questions  that  have 
been  raised  deserve  answers  before  we 
approve  this  program. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Ctiair- 
man,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Fuqua). 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  aus- 
terity of  the  NASA  budget  proposed  to  us 
for  fiscal  year  1973  is  well  known  to  the 
House.  The  needs  to  reduce  the  opera- 
tional costs  of  utilizing  and  exploring 
space  are  well  understood.  The  opportu- 
nities available  to  us  as  a  nation  and  the 
world  to  utilize  near  space  are  known 
from  our  communications,  navigation 
and  weather  satellite  successes.  Oiu-  abil- 
ity to  explore  Is  unexcelled  as  is  currently 
being  demonstrated  in  our  Apollo  pro- 
gram which  so  shortly  will  be  concluded. 
Skylab  to  be  flown  throughout  1973  por- 
tends the  great  advantages  that  man  ob- 
tains from  a  laboratory-workship  in 
near  earth  orbit.  Our  satellites  make  a 
limited  number,  but  hii^ily  fruitful  sci- 


entific excursions  to  the  planets.  Tet  our 
greatest  stumbling  block  to  realizing  the 
full  potential  of  space  Is  low-oost,  two- 
way  transportation  with  high  payload 
flexibility. 

This  budget  contains  the  initiation  of 
the  development  of  the  space  siiuttle — 
a  low-cost,  two-way  transportation  sys- 
ton.  Others  have  and  will  point  out  that 
the  shuttle  is  the  cornerstone  of  a  sound 
automated  and  manned  space  fli^t  pro- 
gram. 

What  seems  important  to  point  out  is 
the  impending  development  of  the  space 
shuttle  has  direct,  measurable  short-term 
contribution  to  our  national  life  over  the 
next  4  to  7  years.  Not  only  will 
the  shuttle  contribute  to  our  well-being 
after  completion  of  its  development  in 
1979  but  more  importantly  it  will  con- 
tribute this  year,  next  year  and  in  all 
the  years  through  its  development  from 
1972  to  1978. 

A  number  of  analyses  have  been  made 
of  what  will  be  the  contribution  of  the 
space  shuttle  devdopment  to  the  econ- 
omy. It  is  useful  first  to  know  what  a 
dollar  spent  in  the  space  program  today 
is  estimated  to  do  for  our  economy.  One 
dollar  spent  on  our  space  effort  generates 
$2.50  in  gross  national  product.  That 
same  dollar,  because  of  the  multiplier 
effect,  generates  $2  of  personal  income 
and  $1.50  of  consumer  outlays.  The  tax 
receipts  from  the  goods  and  services,  per- 
sonal income  and  consumer  outlays  gen- 
erates 50  cents  In  taxes.  The  net  result  is 
not  only  a  contribution  to  our  economy 
but  a  tax  return  reducing  the  cost  of  the 
dollar  spent  on  the  space  program  to  50 
cents. 

Knowing  the  multiplier  effect  that 
space  program  expenditures  have  on  the 
economy,  what  will  a  $5.15  billion  ex- 
penditure over  an  8-year  period  on  the 
development  of  the  space  shuttle  con- 
tribute to  our  econony?  A  conservative 
evalitatlon  of  the  contribution  of  a  $5.15 
billion  6-year  shuttle  program  indicates 
a  $12.9  billion  addition  to  our  gross  na- 
tional product.  Personal  income  contri- 
bution would  be  $10.9  billion  with  con- 
sumer outlays  of  $7.9  billion.  The  net 
Federal  tax  return  from  this  activity 
would  be  of  the  order  of  $2.6  billion  re- 
turning half  of  the  original  investment 
of  $5.15  billion  in  the  program. 

Not  all  Federal  activity  is  or  can  be 
such  an  outstanding  contributor  to  our 
economy.  For  example,  if  $8.3  billion 
were  invested  in  space  shuttle,  residen- 
tial construction  or  directly  in  consumer 
spending  it  is  estimated  that  the  eco- 
nomic multiplier  effect  of  such  an  ex- 
penditure in  each  one  of  these  areas 
would  generate  $17.5  billion  from  shuttle 
development,  $14.5  billion  from  residen- 
tial constructicm,  and  $16.8  billion  from 
direct  consumer  expenditure.  I  am  not 
suggesting  that  residential  construction 
or  consiuner  expenditure  be  curtailed 
but  rather  that  development  of  the  space 
shuttle  is  an  economically  sound  Invest- 
ment of  the  taxpayers'  money.  Based  on 
these  same  analyses  at  least  35  of  oiu*  50 
States  would  share  directly  in  the  shuttle 
development  program  while  all  50  States 
share  in  its  economic  contribution. 

Much  more  can  be  said  as  to  the  space 
shuttle's  and  other  NASA  programs'  con- 
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tributions  to  this  Nation  In  the  years 
ahead,  bitt  I  would  CQly  urge  your  sup- 
port of  the  bill  before  us  today  as  the 
minimum  neccssary  program  for  NASA 
in  fiscal  year  1973. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
authorization  bill  pending  before  us.  The 
committees  and  the  subcommittees  have 
gone  into  extensive  work  in  hearings, 
traveling  to  many  places  throughout  the 
country  to  try  to  ascertain  the  facts  as 
they  relate  to  the  various  items  in  the 
bill. 

I  would  like  particularly  to  speak  to 
the  Space  Shuttle,  and  particularly  to 
answer  some  of  the  questions  that  have 
been  raised  by  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
cixisin.  One  of  the  problems  which  the 
gentleman  mentioned  as  having  plagued 
him  with  respect  to  the  Space  Shuttle 
was  the  excess  pay  load  capacity.  If  the 
gentleman  will  read  the  Mathematica 
report,  he  will  find  that  67  percent  of  the 
pay  load  capacity  is  in  propellant. 

That  is  answered  in  this  very  factually 
written  mathematical  report.  Even  Dr. 
Klaus  P.  Heiss  who  was  a  director  and 
did  this  study,  has  refuted  that  argu- 
ment in  many  places  since  that  time. 
There  will  be  about  150  Departuient  of 
Defense  missions  over  the  10  years  that 
it  will  be  included.  Alx)ut  143  of  the  other 
missions  will  be  in  the  area  of  physics 
and  astronomy.  About  43  will  be  in  the 
area  of  earth  observation.  About  69  mis- 
sions will  be  in  communications  and 
navigation,  and  97  are  csJled  sortie  or 
short-term  laboratory  missions.  19  of 
these  to  be  in  the  area  of  planetary  mis- 
sions. There  will  be  90  missions  possibly 
in  space  station  applications  and  128 
missions  for  other  agencies  such  as  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  others  in 
connection  with  earth  resoiux;es. 

So  I  do  not  think  we  can  say  we  need 
to  turn  this  over  to  the  military,  as  was 
pointed  out  by  Dr.  Heiss  in  some  re- 
marks that  lie  made.  Our  railroad  system 
does  a  considerable  amount  of  work  for 
the  military,  and  yet  I  do  not  think  it  is 
necesary  to  turn  our  entire  railroad  sys- 
tem over  to  the  Department  of  Defense. 

One  of  the  other  items  that  was  men- 
tioned was  the  cost  of  the  program.  We 
pay  as  we  go  along.  We  buy  the  mini- 
mum amount.  We  do  not  buy  it  all  in  1 
year.  It  was  contended  that  the  $5.15 
billion  development  costs  for  the  shuttle 
are  soft  and  the  direct  costs  could  ex- 
ceed this  cost  by  many  times,  as  stated 
by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin.  I 
think  it  is  important  to  point  out  that 
the  development  costs  have  been  esti- 
mated by  the  most  reliable  methods  by 
contractors  and  NASA  over  the  past  sev- 
eral jrears. 

I  do  not  think  you  can  say  that  in 
the  Apollo  program  there  has  l>een  a  cost 
overrun  and  I  do  not  think  you  can  say 
there  will  be  a  cost  ovemm  in  the  shut- 
tle program. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  regardless  of 
these  studies,  the  cost  of  the  shuttle 
would  be  exceeded  by  many  billions  of 
dollars  in  figures  used  by  NASA.  I  would 
like  to  quote  from  a  letter  by  Dr.  Klaus 
P.  Heiss.  director  of  advanced  technol- 
ogy economics,  Mathematics  Corp.,  to 
the  Universe  Astronautics  Foundation, 
Inc..  on  this  subject: 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  tb«  0oonomlc  case 
for  the  preeent  space  shuttle  system  for  ex- 
pendable ^Mce  transportation  Is  so  strong 
that  within  any  reasonable  range  of  cost  un- 
certainties, the  space  shuttle  system  Is  defi- 
nitely the  preferred  choice. 

He  went  on  further  to  say : 

Again,  with  the  danger  of  being  misquoted, 
I  would  like  to  state  that  our  estimates  of 
the  non-recurring  costs  of  the  Space  Shut- 
tle System  range  anywhere  between  $6.6  and 
$8.fi  billion.  NASA,  at  present,  estimates  the 
Space  Shuttle  development  coets  at  SS.IS  bil- 
lion for  the  parallel  burn  solid  rocket  motor 
Space  Shuttle  System.  Thus,  even  the  "suc- 
cess" of  critics  of  the  Space  Shuttle  System 
Is  showing  potentially  higher  Space  Shuttle 
costs  would  not  necessarUy  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Space  Shuttle  System 
should  be  rejected  on  economic  grounds. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
presently  proposed  Space  ShutUe  can  and 
wlU  be  developed  at  a  cost  below  t7JS  bil- 
lion. 

NASA  has  estimated  they  can  do  it 
for  $5.15  bilUon. 

So  I  think  that  as  far  as  the  cost  Is 
concerned,  we  are  well  within  the  ball- 
park, and  the  cost  is  not  going  to  be  an 
escalating  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman frcHn  Florida  has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield  for  a  question  or  an  observation? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Millkh). 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Florida 
brought  out  the  fact  that  people  say  our 
railroads  are  also  used  by  the  military. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  railroad  systems 
of  the  United  States  were  started  after 
the  War  between  the  States  stimulated 
them,  and  they  helped  to  build  this 
country.  We  would  never  have  had  them 
if  it  had  not  been  for  that  fact. 

We  can  cite  the  case  for  the  motor  car. 
also.  In  World  War  I  when  I  first  went 
Into  the  service,  we  had  horse-drawn  ar- 
tillery and  horse-drawn  carriages,  and 
before  we  got  out  of  the  war.  we  had 
motor  trucks,  and  the  motor  trucks 
helped  also  to  build  tills  coimtry. 

The  thought  has  occurred  to  me  that  a 
big  commimications  satellite  costs  about 
$5  million,  and  it  goes  up  and  stays  up 
for  3  or  4  years,  and  it  still  costs  $5  mil- 
lion. But  it  could  be  brought  back  down 
and  refurbished  for  maybe  less  than  half 
or  one-tenth  that  much,  and  then  be  put 
back  into  operation.  The  shuttle  is  going 
to  be  doing  this.  It  is  going  to  be  the 
workhorse  of  space  and  save  those  satel- 
lites that  gather  the  information  that 
make  space  one  of  the  most  valuable  as- 
sets the  world  has  seen. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  might  say  the  gentle- 
man is  maldng  a  very  accurate  statement. 
It  is  not  necessarily  the  payload  that  the 
space  shuttle  sends  into  orbit  that  counts. 
It  may  be  the  satellite  it  retrieves  and 
saves  from  which  the  ultimate  saving  will 
come.  This  is  a  very  significant  part  of  it. 

Not  only  that,  but  the  best  estimates 
indicate  that  the  cost  reductions  of  con- 
struction of  satellites  up  to  50  percent 
by  having  a  shuttle  to  launch  the  satel- 


lites Into  orbit,  so  here  we  get  additional 
savings  from  the  program. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Cliairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
f rtun  California. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  noticed  a 
previous  speaker  was  concerned  about 
the  economics.  There  is  a  tremendous 
sec<mdaty  impact  on  economics  f  r<Hn  this 
shuttle  program.  For  example,  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  stands  to  gain  $59  million 
in  direct  shuttle  contracts.  This  will  in- 
crease the  Wisconsin  State  product  by 
$118  million  and  raise  the  annual  aero- 
space employment  in  Wisccxisin  by  more 
than  1,600  people. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Thdre  are  many  States,  I  was  going  to 
say,  wliich  will  benefit  by  this.  For  every 
dollar  we  spend  in  the  space  shuttle  pro- 
gram, approximately  $2.50  will  be  put 
back  into  the  economy  by  the  multiplier 
effect  with  which  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  is  familiar. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  QROVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  well  and.  the  gentleman 
from  California,  and  his  explanation.  I 
am  one  of  the  supporters  of  the  space  ef- 
fort and  the  shuttle  program.  I  have 
heard  explanations  al>out  how  it  will 
contribute  to  our  ecological  efforts  and 
the  efforts  generally  to  clean  up  the  en- 
vironment, and  if  it  is  said  also  that  it 
will  be  helpful  to  our  military  and  our 
defense  efforts,  I  say  good  for  it.  I  know 
one  of  the  primary  objects  is  to  improve 
conditions  for  mankind  on  this  earth.  I 
am  all  for  it;  I  am  proud  of  the  work  of 
this  committee  and  the  pioneering  genius 
and  dedication  of  our  American  aero- 
space team. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  know  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  is  expressing  the  good 
Judgment  he  has  exhibited  continually 
in  the  past. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  CaUfomia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
14070,  a  bill  authorizing  funds  for  the 
continuation  of  our  space  program  in 
fiscal  year  1973. 

At  this  very  moment,  Apollo  16  astro- 
nauts John  Young,  Charles  Duke,  and 
Ken  Mattingly  are  orbiting  the  moon, 
increasing  our  knowledge  of  the  solar 
system. 

While  this  is  the  most  visible  return 
from  our  investment  in  space,  the  ap- 
plication of  technology  adapted  from 
the  space  program  carries  over  into 
other  fields. 

AXSCKArr   KOtSE 

For  example,  NASA  has  undertaken  a 
project  which  would  greatly  reduce  air- 
craft engine  noise.  Originally,  NASA 
sought  to  reduce  engine  noise  below  the 
B-707  and  DC-8  aircraft  levels,  but  tests 
have  concluded  that  an  even  greater  re- 
duction is  feasible. 

In  the  bill  that  we  are  debating  today, 
a  quiet  and  clean  engine  for  the  STOL — 
short  takeoff  and  Itmding — aircraft  will 
be  developed.  The  goal  of  the  program 
Is  to  develop  and  demonstrate  an  engine 
which  emits  noise  levels  much  lower 
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than  the  quietest  engines  in  civl)  oper- 
ations today. 

NASA  and  industry  studies  iiidlcate 
that  noise  reductions  in  the  current 
first  generation  jet  transport  iircraft 
fleet  can  be  achieved  through  Idesign 
modifications  to  the  engines.  lA  con- 
Junction  with  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. NASA  plans  to  initls  te  an 
experimental  investigation  of  lesign 
changes  to  these  engines  and  d  >mon- 
strate  certifiable,  retrofltable  mo  lifica- 
tions  to  aircraft  current  in  serrio  \. 

Development  and  demon&tratl  >n  of 
the  modified  quieter  engines  woi  ild  be 
completed  in  time  to  begin  retro  Itting 
the  civil  air  fleet  during  the  lattc  r  half 
of  1975. 

These  increased  efforts  to  reduce  noise 
pollution  created  by  civil  fleet  a  rcraft 
are  well  appreciated  by  those  of  us  in 
the  Los  Angeles  area  who  know]  first- 
hand the  consequences  of  airport  [noise. 

The  residents  of  the  communities 
which  surround  the  Los  Angeles  Inter- 
national Airport  have  suffered  :>hysl- 
cally,  emotionally,  and  econon  Ically 
from  the  noise  generated  at  the  a:  rport. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  commltt4  e  has 
emphasized  the  importance  of  strc  ngth- 
enlng  our  efforts  to  reduce  aircraft  noise 
pollution,  and  I  have  the  utmosi  con- 
fidence that  the  aerospace  tear  i  will 
conquer  this  problem  with  the  same 
competence  and  efficiency  that  t  has 
conquered  other  problems. 

SPACB   SirCTTLE 

Perhaps  the  most  important  pre  vision 
in  this  bill,  in  terms  of  our  fut  ire  In 
space  exploration,  is  its  commitm  snt  to 
develop  the  space  shuttle,  a  commj  ment 
with  which  I  thoroughly  agree. 

Currently,  only  four  more  ere  vs  of 
American  astronauts  wiU  joumej  into 
space  in  the  next  20  months — Apo  lo  17 
spacemen  who  will  land  on  the  noon 
this  year  and  astronauts  who  wlU  make 
three  flights  next  year  in  an  c  airth- 
orbiting  space  Skylab. 

When  the  last  Skylab  astro  lauts 
.splash  down,  scheduled  in  December 
1973,  no  American  will  venture  into 
space  again  until  the  first  shuttle  light 
in  1978.  The  Nation  has  no  other  nan- 
ned  space  program  manned  or  oi>  the 
drawing  boards. 

Thus,  the  key  to  our  future  spac  !  ex- 
ploration is  the  space  shuttle — a  re- 
usable space  vehicle,  which  will  shi  irply 
reduce  the  cost  of  operations. 

Initially,  the  shuttle  will  be  emp  oyed 
to  transport  the  satellite  to  orbit,  to  «rv- 
ice  orbiting  satellites,  and  to  n  scue 
stranded  astronauts. 

The  reusable  space  shuttle  will  adi- 
cally  reduce  the  cost  of  space  operat  ons. 
Rather  than  placing  a  payload  in  s  pace 
at  a  cost  of  $800  to  $4,000  per  p<  und, 
which  is  currently  the  case,  the  sh  ittle 
can  transport  a  satellite  to  orbit  foi  ap- 
proximately $120  per  poimd. 

With  the  savings  resulting  fron  the 
shuttle,  it  is  expected  that  the  sh  uttle 
will  greatly  increase  the  use  of  spai  e  by 
government  agencies  and  commercii  1  us- 
ers and,  thus,  enhance  the  use  of  i  pace 
for  the  practical  l)enefit  of  mankind 

This  will  enable  us  to  better  su  -vey 


the  earth's  resources,  monitor  and 


pre- 


dict weather,  Improve  worldwide  c  om- 


munications,  enlarge  our  knowledge  of 
the  earth  and  our  solar  system,  and  per- 
haps, even  harness  the  sun's  power  as  a 
source  of  i>ollution-free  energy. 

CONCLDSION 

Mr.  Chairmsm,  I  support  our  space 
program,  and  I  believe  that  H.R.  14070  is 
a  progressive  measure  designed  to  con- 
tinue our  successful  exploration  of  the 
earth  and  the  solar  system.  In  addition, 
the  knowledge  that  is  gained  from  this 
effort  is  a  benefit  to  all  mankind. 

We  must  continue  to  reap  the  great 
harvest  of  benefits  that  space  holds  for 
mankind,  and  we  must  continue  to  find 
methods,  such  as  the  space  shuttlcT,' 
which  will  reduce  costs  while  allowing  a 
greater  variety  of  missions. 

I  support  this  bill.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  for  its  passage,  and  reject  the 
efforts  to  gut  the  space  program  by  delet- 
ing the  space  shuttle. 

Mr.  FR£:nzeL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
U.S.  space  explorations  and  the  tech- 
nology developed  as  a  result  of  these  ef- 
forts have  come  to  sjrmbollze  the  high 
level  of  technical  advancement  to  which 
our  Nation  has  reached.  We  are  justly 
proud  of  these  efforts. 

The  full  value  of  these  efforts  is  not 
culminated  in  the  successful  Apollo 
moonshot,  nor  even  in  the  establishment 
of  a  space  shuttle.  The  technology  and 
the  skills  developed  in  these  efforts  are 
applicable  to  many  of  the  now  unmet 
needs  of  our  society. 

The  December  3,  1971,  announcement 
that  an  Office  of  Applications  was  being 
established  within  NASA  was  welcome 
news.  So,  too,  was  the  statement  made 
at  that  time  by  NASA  Administrator 
James  C.  Fletcher  that: 

The  applications  of  apace  technology  to 
solving  problems  here  on  Earth  Is  perhaps 
NASA's  moat  Important  new  thrust. 

Included  in  this  authorization  is  $198 
million  for  this  effort,  accounting  for 
Just  over  5  percent  of  the  total  NASA 
authorization,  which  will  aUow  applica- 
tion of  space  technology  to  the  needs  of 
the  earth  sciences,  communications, 
weather,  earthquakes  and  aircraft  noise 
and  traffic. 

The  goals  outlined  for  the  immediate 
future  are  modest  and  well  within  what 
I  believe  to  be  the  technical  ability  of 
NASA.  After  a  successful  initial  effort, 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  applications  can 
be  broadened.  In  cooperation  with  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  NASA 
attention  should  be  focused  on  the  tran- 
sit problems  facing  our  urban  areas.  In 
his  state  of  the  Union  message,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  also  asked  that  NASA  tech- 
nology be  used  in  this  field  by  saying: 

A  nation  that  can  send  3  people  across 
240,000  miles  of  space  to  the  moon  should 
also  be  able  to  send  240,000  people  3  mllea 
across  a  city  to  work. 

I  find  disturbing  the  indications  in  the 
committee  report  accompansong  this  bill 
that,  despite  the  urging  of  the  Science 
and  AstnHiautics  Committee,  the  ad- 
monition of  the  Presidoit  and  the  strong 
congressional  support  for  the  Office  of 
Applications,  efforts  to  increase  this  part 
of  NASA's  program  are  being  met  with 
reluctance. 

NASA's  potential  in  providing  direc- 


tion and  technical  assistance  for  these 
practical  applications  is  enormous.  Con- 
tinued expenditures  for  space  explora- 
tioti  simply  because  "it  Is  there,"  or  ex- 
penditures limited  to  Just  outer  space 
appllcatioiu  will  be  increasingly  difficult 
to  Justify. 

We  are  being  asked  to  authorize  $3.5 
billion.  This  is  well  below  the  $5  billion 
figure  of  1965,  and  is  about  equal  to  the 
amount  appropriated  last  year.  Yet  when 
we  evaluate  priorities,  we  should  view 
these  expenditiires  not  in  relation  to 
the  amount  spent  in  years  past,  but  in 
accordance  with  how  we  may  best  utilize 
limited  Federal  resources. 

I  m'ge  NASA  officials  to  explore  new 
areas  where  their  technical  expertise 
could  have  early  practical  applications 
and  to  vigorously  pursue  these  new  ap- 
plications. 

Not  included  in  the  space  application 
budget,  but  of  interest  to  many  of  the 
residents  in  my  district  is  the  increased 
effort  in  the  aircraft  noise  reduction  ex- 
periments. After  mistakes  in  past  plan- 
ning for  areas  surrounding  our  existing 
airports,  I  am  confident  that  the  worst 
of  the  land  use  mistakes  will  not  be 
repeated.  Unfortunately  this  does  not 
eliminate  the  noise  for  the  people  living 
and  working  on  the  edges  of  existing 
airport  runways.  Through  the  experi- 
mentations on  quieter  engines,  the  retro- 
fitting of  existing  aircraft  and  improved 
flight  procedures,  aircraft  noise  can  be 
significantly  reduced.  I  am  particularly 
pleased  to  note  the  plans  for  increasing 
this  effort  in  fiscal  year  1973. 

I  am  supporting  the  NASA  authoriza- 
tion because  I  believe  these  efforts  can 
be  of  immediate  value,  and  because  I 
am  confident  that  in  future  years  the 
applications  of  our  space  efforts  will  find 
constructive  uses  in  solving  many  of  the 
problems  which  exist  on  earth  now. 

I  am  strongly  suggesting,  however,  that 
in  future  years  I  and  many  of  my  col- 
leagues will  be  asking  for  a  closer  ac- 
counting of  our  space  efforts,  and  we  will 
be  asking  for  an  increased  participation 
on  the  part  of  NASA  in  solving  our  "non- 
space"  problems. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  HJl.  14070,  the  authorization 
for  fiscal  1973  of  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration.  The  com- 
mittee luis  taken  great  pains  to  anal3^ze 
and  question  the  administration's  re- 
quests in  detail  and  has  reported  a  bill 
authorizing  continued  spending  for  oar 
space  program  which  is  l)oth  fiscally  re- 
sponsible and  effective  in  terms  of  our 
continued  advancement  on  the  frontiers 
of  space. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  my  support  for  the 
space  shuttle  provision  of  HJR.  14070.  I 
realize  that  some  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  have  reservations  about  the  space 
program  in  general  and  hesitate  to  sup- 
port new  hardware  ventures.  I  urge  my 
coUeagues  to  look  at  the  shuttle  in  the 
context  of  the  overall  space  progrsun.  To 
continue  our  adventures  and  quest  for 
knowledge  in  space  over  the  next  several 
decades  without  the  shuttle  would  in- 
crease the  cost  by  billions  of  dollars.  In 
the  first  12  years  of  shuttle  operation, 
we  will  save  approximately  $13  billion. 
The  savings  associated  with  the  shuttle 
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result  from  lower  launch  and  sattilite 
maintalnance  costs,  from  a  substantial 
reduction  in  the  cost  per  pound  of  send- 
ing a  payload  into  space,  and  from  the 
reusability  of  the  shuttle. 

The  implementation  of  the  space  shut- 
tle concept  beginning  in  1978  will  prove 
to  be  a  watershed  In  the  history  of  the 
space  program.  The  program  will  move 
from  experimental  to  operational  in  na- 
tiure.  The  shuttle  will  enable  us  to  make 
practical  appUcations  of  our  space  ac- 
complishments and  add  new  dimensions 
to  many  scientific  disciplines. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  to  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  who  have  raised 
questions  about  the  practical  value  of 
NASA  that  in  this  year's  authorization  is 
$50  million  for  the  development  of  Jet 
noise  control  devices.  I  would  hope  that 
the  importance  of  such  a  project  would 
be  clear  to  all.  Ample  medical  studies  on 
the  effects  of  noise  indicate  not  only 
hearing  loss,  but  also  maladies  of  the 
nervous  and  digestive  systems. 

PlnsiUy.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
make  clear  to  my  colleagues  my  support 
for  the  Sky  Lab  project,  which  will  begin 
operations  about  this  time  next  year. 
This  program  will  give  us  a  clearer  un- 
derstanding of  man's  capabilities  to  per- 
form for  extended  periods  of  time  in 
space. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  the  bill  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics  is  both  fi- 
nancially responsible  and  programmati- 
cally  effective. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  rise  in  support  of  HJl. 
14070.  the  bill  authorizing  appropriations 
to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  fiscal  year  1973. 

After  working  with  the  other  distin- 
guished members  of  the  House  Science 
and  Astronautics  Committee.  I  think  it 
can  safely  be  said  that  we  have  reported 
an  authorization  bill  which  will  provide 
us  with  a  maximum  return  on  every 
dollar  Invested.  Though  the  NASA  au- 
thorization for  space  activities  has  been 
cut  back  to  provide  for  development  of 
the  space  shuttle  and  Skylab,  the  pro- 
gramed launches  and  experiments  will 
add  considerably  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
universe  and  man's  position  in  it.  New 
programs  utilizing  our  satellites  for  deal- 
ing with  global  problems  of  water  re- 
sources, crop  disease,  weather  variations, 
and  natural  disasters — to  name  a  few — 
will  enable  us  to  manage,  control,  and 
preserve  oxu:  environment  for  future 
generations. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  the  com- 
mittee approved  an  additionsil  $49  mil- 
lion for  areonautical  research  and 
development  in  the  areas  of  noise  abate- 
ment and  collision  avoidance  systems. 
The  image  of  NASA  as  "the  spsw^ 
agency"  should  be  carefully  balanced  to 
bring  out  NASA's  valuable  pioneering 
work  in  aeronautical  design — the  de- 
velopment of  a  clean,  quiet  aircraft  en- 
gine is  the  most  outstanding  example.  It 
is  my  sincere  hope  that  NASA  will  con- 
tinue in  this  leadership  role  and  co- 
ordinate with  other  Federal  agencies  for 
the  benefit  of  Americans  in  the  sky  and 
on  the  ground. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  today 


we  are  debating  the  authorization  for 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration. Today,  with  two  Americans 
again  landing  on  the  moon  is  an  appro- 
priate occasion  to  assess  the  accomplish- 
ments of  our  space  program  and  decide 
whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  continue 
this  adventure  or  become  stagnant. 

Critics  of  the  space  program  argue 
that  we  must  take  care  of  our  problems 
on  earth.  While  sharing  their  desire  to 
tackle  the  problem  we  have.  I  do  not 
feel  that  the  two  areas  are  mutually  ex- 
clusive. If  Columbus  had  waited  until 
the  problems  of  Europe  were  all  solved 
before  trying  to  find  a  quicker  route  to 
the  Orient,  we  might  still  be  on  the  Eu- 
ropesui  Continent.  Out  of  the  space  pro- 
gram have  come  many  tangible  pro- 
grams to  improve  the  quality  of  life  on 
earth. 

Improved  weather  forecasting  through 
satellites  has  saved  many  lives  through 
early  detection  of  hurricanes  and  other 
storms.  Through  communications  satel- 
lites the  people  of  the  world  are  in  con- 
stant touch  with  each  other.  Through 
these  satellites  the  American  people  wit- 
nessed the  arrival  of  President  Nixon  at 
Peking  airport  after  20  years  of  confron- 
tation between  oiu-  two  nations.  If  we 
are  truly  to  move  toward  world  peace  it 
will  be  due  to  the  greater  understanding 
that  hEts  come  from  this  type  of  com- 
munications revolution. 

In  the  area  of  medicine  many  of  the 
technological  achievements  of  space  have 
been  adapted  for  earth  use.  Techniques 
for  treating  heart  patients  and  new  in- 
struments to  improve  eye  surgery  are 
directly  related  to  the  Nation's  space 
program.  Space  technology  has  also  led 
to  devices  that  will  give  greater  mobility 
to  handicapped  individuals  who  do  not 
have  full  use  of  their  arms  or  legs. 

Now  we  must  decide  if  the  space  pro- 
gram is  to  continue.  The  next  step  in  the 
space  agenda  is  the  space  shuttle.  This 
will  give  the  space  program  the  capa- 
bility to  fiy  missions  at  a  much  lower  op- 
erational cost.  Once  in  operation,  this 
reusable  shuttle  will  reduce  the  cost  of  a 
laimch  from  the  current  $125  million  to 
$10  million.  This  lower  cost  will  open  the 
use  of  space  to  other  nations.  Govern- 
ment agencies,  and  for  commercial  use. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  new 
advances  will  be  developed  out  of  the 
space  shuttle  program. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  HJl.  14070. 
authorizing  appropriations  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration. 

Our  Nation's  space  program  has  made 
true  and  lasting  contributions  to  the 
development  of  knowledge  and  the  tech- 
nological processes  which  are  important 
to  the  advancement  of  all  citizens. 

The  research  effort  which  has  been 
associated  with  the  space  program  has 
resulted  in  breakthroughs  in  every  area 
of  hiunan  concern  and  deserves  the  full 
support  of  all  who  are  interested  in 
better  living  conditions  here  on  earth. 

I  am  particularly  proud  to  know  of  the 
significant  research  effort  which  has 
been  provided  by  Alabama  A.  &  M.  Col- 
lege at  Huntsville.  This  institution  of 
higher  learning  has  provided  vital  facil- 
ities and  talented  research  personnel  to 


advance  the  space  sciences.  Dr.  Richard 
D.  Morrison  has  contributed  meaning- 
ful leadership  to  the  instituticHi  and  to 
the  total  space  community  in  Huntsville. 
Ala.  He  is  to  be  commended  for  his  fore- 
sight and  industry  in  coordinating  and 
bringing  into  acticm  the  many  talented 
people  he  has  available  at  Alabama 
A.  L  M.  College. 

I  recommend  support  of  the  commit- 
tee's report  for  funding  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administraticm 
program. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  support  every  penny  recom- 
mended in  HJl.  14070  authorizing  s^)- 
proprlations  to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration. 

Our  Nation  needs  increased  emphasis 
on  the  scientific  and  technological  re- 
search provided  by  our  space  program. 

This  effort  is  valuable  to  all  of  us  con- 
cerned with  the  advancement  of  man 
and  the  betterment  of  the  quality  of 
his  life  on  this  earth.  The  benefits  In 
techniques,  procedures,  and  devices  have 
accrued  to  practically  every  area  of 
man's  concern  since  the  start  of  this  pro- 
gram. Applications  of  space  research 
have  enhanced  the  life  of  each  citizen 
and  will  continue  to  do  so  in  the  years 
ahead. 

I  sun  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
dedicated  service  of  those  associated  with 
the  space  effort  at  the  Marshall  Space 
Center  in  Huntsville,  Ala.  Marshall  is  the 
largest  of  NASA's  installations  in  terms 
of  Government  activity  and  personnel. 

It  is  good  to  know  of  the  committee's 
recoRunendation  for  construction  of  fa- 
cilities at  Marshall  connected  with  the 
space  shuttle  program.  The  capable  and 
dedicated  personnel  at  Marshall  have 
much  to  contribute  to  the  realization  of 
this  important  national  program. 

The  space  shuttle  holds  great  promise 
for  new  economies  in  space  operation  and 
still  greater  benefits  for  Ux^  of  us  who 
remain  on  the  earth. 

Because  of  the  prospects  for  vastly 
improved  environmental  monitoring 
from  space  and  more  sophisticated  test- 
ing devices  and  processes  on  earth,  the 
NASA  effort  deserves  particular  support 
from  those  concerned  with  the  environ- 
ment. 

I  am  confident  that  the  chairman  and 
the  committee  share  my  view  that  even 
greater  resources  should  be  devoted  to 
our  Nation's  space  effort.  The  committee 
has  accomplished  a  difficult  task  in 
bringing  before  us  a  very  tight  proposal. 
The  committee  deserves  our  full  support 
in  their  efforts. 

Mr.  CAMP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  14070.  The  direct  and  in- 
direct benefits  which  society  has  de- 
rived from  our  spsM»  program  have 
greatly  enhanced  the  quality  of  life  in 
our  Nation. 

The  NASA  budget  which  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Astronautics  has  ap- 
proved for  this  coming  fiscal  year  is  a 
modest  one.  However,  it  is  as\t  which 
will  insure  that  our  Nation  will  con- 
tinue to  maximize  the  public  boiefits 
which  we  derive  from  our  space  program. 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  a  space  program 
which  places  no  premium  on  expense. 
As  with  everything  else,  we  must  con- 
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tlnue  our  space  exploration  in  an  orde  'ly 
manner,  gaining  maximum  knowl«  ge 
and  effectiveness  from  our  m(«ey  i  cid 
human  effort.  However,  it  is  sadden  ng 
to  realize  the  extent  to  which  some  v  ho 
are  more  interested  uttering  cliches  i  nd 
rpftking  noise  than  in  using  thought  i  nd 
farsightedness  regarding  what  is  I  »t 
for  our  country  have  succeeded  in  im<i  jr- 
mining  our  space  effort. 

There  have  been  many  signiflcsnt 
benefits  derived  by  our  society  from  the 
space  program.  Electronic  miniatur  za- 
tion,  computer  technology,  large  proi  ml- 
sion  systems,  and  the  general  stat<  of 
our  technology  have  been  greatly  ad- 
vanced through  our  space  program.  But 
these  advances  are  sometimes  hard  for 
us  to  appreciate  fully,  because  w|  as 
individuals  may  not  be  directly  invdved 
with  computers  or  electronics  or  cmlier 
high  technology  items. 

However,  there  are  many  exampi  s  of 
space  program  benefits  which  we  a  av- 
erage American  people  can  appro  late. 
Those  of  us  who  are  outdoor  enthus  asts, 
campers,  or  fishermen  may  now  be  sing 
a  new  type  of  blanket  which  weigh  less 
than  3  ounces,  is  strong  enoug  i  to 
use  as  a  stretcher,  and  can  be  f  Ided 
small  enough  to  fit  in  our  shirt  pc  :ket. 
This  blanket  is  warmer  than  wo<  I,  Is 
wlndproof  and  waterproof.  It  Is  ma  e  of 
a  special  metallic -coated  plastic  m  hich 
was  derived  from  the  "skin"  devel>ped 
for  early  NASA  communications  sitel- 
lltes. 

Those  new  slipcovers  and  draperl  js  of 
which  we  are  so  proud  in  our  homei ,  are 
attractive,  functional,  and  home  v  ash- 
able.  They  are  an  outgrowth  of  rest  !U^ 
in  fabric  materials  performed  foi  our 
space  program. 

Our  plastic  coated  pots  and  pans  v  hich 
we  use  in  our  kitchen  are  a  result  c  f  re- 
search directed  at  protecting  our  s]  ace- 
craft  from  the  extreme  heat  of  la  mch 
and  reentry. 

The  benefits  to  our  everyday  liv  js  in 
the  fields  of  commxmications,  tran  por- 
tation,  and  weather  prediction  re  |\iire 
little  elaboration.  Space  offers  our  most 
promising  means  of  detecting  and  con- 
trolling air  and  water  pollution. 

This  country  was  bom  and  raise  1  on 
the  strength  of  hopes  and  dreams,  on  the 
urge  to  explore  and  expand  man's  norl- 
zons.  We  opened  the  frontier,  we  fdund 
new  ways  to  produce  food,  to  cureldls- 
ease,  and  to  house  and  clothe  our  pe  >ple. 
We  have  become  a  great  nation  bee  luse 
we  have  a  heritage  of  exploration  and 
problem  solving.  Space  Is  our  new  f  on- 
tier  and  om*  new  challenge.  We  must  not 
deny  ourselves  the  opportunities  w  lich 
will  arise  from  its  exploration  and  ii  ;ill- 
zatlon.  I 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  mustl(H>- 
pose   this   legislation   which   authoifaes 
$3.43  billion  for  the  space  program, 
opposition  to  this  bill  is  directed  to 
multlmilllon  dollar  down-payment  on|the 
space  shuttle. 

While  a  case  might  soon  be  made  on 
the  spaceshuttle,  it  does  not  appear  t  lat 
the  evidence  submitted  at  this  time  s  ip- 
ports  a  commitment  of  the  billions  of 
dollars  which  may  ultimately  be  invol  ed 
in  this  program.  This  is  the  point  of  no 
return  on  this  multibllllon -dollar  piaj- 


My 

the 


ect.  Further  study  and  delay  may  save 
billions  for  the  taxpayer. 

This  is  only  the  beginning  of  our  com- 
mitment to  the  space  shuttle  project:  We 
must  have  something  to  put  in  the  shut- 
tle. The  shuttle  will  have  a  payload 
capacity  of  65,000  pounds.  NASA  esti- 
mates that,  to  produce  savings  over  con- 
ventional rockets,  the  shuttle  will  be 
fiown  about  45  times  a  year.  NASA  also 
estimates  that  approximately  80  per- 
cent of  the  shuttle's  cargo  will  con- 
sist of  satellites,  or  about  an  average 
of  52,000  pounds  of  satellites  per 
flight.  Yet  the  annual  total  weight  of 
all  NASA  satellites  for  the  yecu^  1966-70 
averaged  mly  15.000  pounds,  or  one- 
fourth  of  the  capacity  of  one  shuttle 
flight.  With  a  total  yearly  capacity  of 
nearly  3  million  pounds,  the  shuttle  ap- 
parently will  rarely  nm  at  anywhere  near 
full  capacity.  If  only  a  single  2,000  pound 
satellite— which  Is  heavier  than  moet— 
is  carried  at  each  launch,  the  total  weight 
per  year  will  represent  a  6-fold  Increase 
over  present  unmanned  flights,  and  the 
cost  per  satellite  will  be  $12,500  per 
poimd,  as  cranpared  to  $700-1,000  per 
poimd  today.  Such  a  situation  seems  to 
preclude  any  savings  in  the  space  pro- 
gram by  the  use  of  this  shuttle.  To  make 
this  program  at  all  economical,  we  must 
spend  a  massive  amount  of  money  to 
provide  payloads  for  the  shuttle.  How 
much  money?  Rand  Corp.,  In  a  study 
compiled  for  the  Air  Force,  estimated 
total  expenditures  for  the  shuttle  pro- 
gram would  be  over  $140  billion.  Can  the 
U.S.  afford  to  spend  such  a  sum  for  use 
in  space?  The  answer,  Mr.  Chairman.  Is 
a  definite  "No." 

The  proposed  space  shuttle  program  is 
not  an  end  in  itself — it  Is  only  the  be- 
ginning of  an  expensive  new  commitment 
to  the  space  program.  We  must  exercise 
prudence  and  demand  more  overriding 
evidence  that  this  project  is  Justified  at 
the  present  time. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  in  support  of  the  NASA 
authorization  for  1973. 

The  United  States  Is  first  In  space  and 
our  natlcmal  prestige  In  the  space  pro- 
gram is  at  an  alltime  high.  Our  increased 
knowledge  of  the  scientific  and  tech- 
nological Improvements  also  cannot  be 
denied.  But.  aside  from  the  expansloo  of 
our  knowledge  of  space,  there  have  been 
many  spin-off  benefits  for  all  men. 

The  new  satellite  and  airborne  systems 
now  being  developed  which  can  pinpoint 
the  early  stages  of  crop  disease  and  in- 
sect attack,  find  the  ugly  sources  of  water 
pollution,  track  the  cancer  of  urban 
sprawl,  and  even  reveal  the  locations  of 
valuable  mineral  deposits  and  other  nat- 
ural resources  on  which  all  our  citi- 
zens depend.  These  systems  are  the 
means  o^  feeding  people  who  would  other- 
wise go  hungry,  of  preserving  their  en- 
vironment against  destruction. 

There  are  so  many  other  fringe  bene- 
fits beyond  these  important  and  obvious 
ones.  They  Include  the  application  of 
space  technology  to  medicine,  where  now 
many  lives  are  saved  In  surgery,  cardiac 
treatment,  and  intensive  care  because  of 
the  discoveries  made  in  space  research. 
There  are  the  Ufesaving  Improvements 
In  highway  safety  that  have  followed 


from  aerospace  discoveries.  And  there  are 
dozens  more.  Yet  these  Just  hint  at  things 
to  come  in  vital  areas  such  as  actual 
control  of  earthquakes  and  the  weather, 
which  may  well  result  from  our  long- 
range  study  of  the  moon  and  our  neigh- 
boring planets. 

The  money  our  country  has  invested 
in  this  program  is  very  small  In  com- 
parison to  the  endless  boieflts  we  will 
receive. 

I,  therefore,  give  my  complete  endorse- 
ment to  the  passage  of  HJl.  14070  au- 
thorizing appropriations  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  HJl.  14070,  the  fiscal 
year  1973  authorization  for  NASA. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  are  aware 
of  the  many  benefits  the  space  program 
has  provided  to  the  American  public.  It 
^ould  therefore  be  further  encouraging 
to  the  Congress  to  see  NASA  emphasiz- 
ing programs  which  hold  the  promise  for 
even  greater  retiuns  in  the  future.  These 
are  the  many  applications  programs  in 
the  areas  in  which  there  will  be  immedi- 
ate and  identifiable  benefits.  Specifically, 
NASA  is  pursuing  activities  on  a  hig^ 
priority  basis  in  the  fields  of  earth  re- 
soivces,  environmental  protection  and 
siureillance,  and  communications  and 
navigation. 

One  program  of  particular  significant 
value  is  the  earth  resources  technology 
program — ERTS.  The  ERTS  satellites 
are  designed  to  provide  a  comprehensive 
global  survey  of  the  earth's  resources. 
The  principal  value  of  the  program  is 
the  opportunity  to  develop  the  means  to 
intelligently  and  effectively  manage  our 
global  resoiuxes. 

The  ERTS  satellites  will  be  able  to 
make  continuoxis  observations  of  the 
earth  from  space  so  as  to  permit  a  fuller 
assessment  and  a  greater  understanding 
of  the  changes  taking  place.  These  space- 
craft will  be  able  to  record  and  analyze 
information  about  the  natural  resources 
of  the  earth  on  a  scale  never  before 
thought  possible. 

The  ERTS  activities  of  NASA  repre- 
sent Just  one  of  a  number  of  earth  ob- 
servation programs  carried  out  within 
the  total  area  of  science  and  applica- 
tions. Under  this  one  category  of  earth 
observation,  NASA  will  be  working  to 
provide  new  knowledge  in  the  practical 
areas  of  predicting  the  weather,  moni- 
toring and  supervising  agricultural  crop 
growth,  tracking  hurricanes,  and  moni- 
toring and  detecting  natural  resources  of 
our  planet. 

The  second  major  area  of  NASA  work 
within  science  and  applications  includes 
planetary  exploration.  This  work  entails 
placing  scientific  satellites  in  space  to 
observe  the  other  planets  in  the  solar 
system  as  a  means  by  which  to  increase 
our  general  knowledge  of  the  origin, 
evolution,  and  dynamic  processes  of  the 
universe. 

One  program  of  particular  importance 
is  the  orbiting  solar  observatory — OSO — 
project  which  is  designed  to  study  sun 
q?ots,  solar  flares,  and  other  phenomena 
that  occur  on  the  sim  during  the  11 -year 
solar  cycle.  In  order  to  understand  and 
predict  the  occurrence  and  Intensity  of 
solar  radiation,  it  is  necessary  to  ob- 
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serve  the  sim  with  instruments  above 
the  earth's  absorbing  and  obscuring  at- 
mosphere. 

The  Sim  Is  the  source  of  all  energy  on 
the  earth  making  possible  life  on  this 
planet.  Therefore,  study  of  the  sun,  Its 
radiation,  and  Its  Interaction  with  the 
earth's  environment  will  provide  the 
knowledge  instrumental  to  further  un- 
derstanding our  earth's  ecosystems.  - 

Also  within  science  and  applications  is 
NASA's  woric  in  astronomy.  Basically, 
this  activity  will  Involve  placing  Instru- 
ments in  orbit  and  pointing  them  out- 
ward toward  the  solar  system  to  observe 
the  bnMui  spectrum  of  radiation  from  the 
sun  and  stars.  A  fourth  category  of 
NASA  effort  Includes  communications 
and  navlgati(m.  NASA  programs  here  are 
directed  to  devel(ving  space  hardware 
to  test  and  demonstrate  global  informa- 
tion tnmsf  er  as  well  as  techniques  to  lo- 
cate and  help  guide  ships  and  aircraft  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth. 

In  the  early  years  of  our  space  pro- 
gram, the  public  and  the  Congress  heard 
much  debate  regarding  the  benefits  that 
would  someday  be  derived  from  our  re- 
search and  development  work  in  space. 
I  emphasize  to  my  colleagues  that  these 
benefits  are  no  longer  merely  a  promise. 
They  are  now  hard  and  immediate  reali- 
ties. The  space  program  has  recorded 
major  contributions  in  medicine,  envi- 
ronment, ocean  and  ecuiii  resources, 
weather,  communications  and  education, 
products  and  materials — in  short,  the 
space  program  has  come  into  each  and 
every  one  of  our  lives  in  more  ways  than 
we  can  imtigine. 

But  even  more  significantly,  the  many 
space  benefits  which  we  are  alresidy  tak- 
ing for  granted  are  being  added  to  on  a 
day-by-day  basis.  In  the  general  area  of 
science  and  applications  In  particular  we 
can  expect  to  see  a  number  of  major  sci- 
entiflc  discoveries  and  worthwhile  appli- 
cations emerge  from  the  missions  now 
being  initiated.  These  programs  that 
NASA  is  presently  engaged  in  will  play  a 
vital  role  in  solving  the  most  pressing  of 
our  societal  needs  and  in  building  a  bet- 
ter life  for  mankind  here  on  earth. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  fiscal  year  1973 
NASA  authorization  bill  is  the  product  of 
the  most  detailed  review  of  every  single 
program  proposed  by  NASA.  H.R.  14070 
reflects  a  well-balanced  space  effort, 
maintaining  the  strength  of  our  country. 

I  strongly  urge  approval  of  the  com- 
mittee bill  without  amendment. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there  iB 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion: 

(a)  For  "Baaearch  and  development,"  for 
the  following  programs: 

(1)  ApoUo,  $138,700,000: 

(2)  Space  flight  operations,  » 1.094,300,000; 

(3)  Advanced  missions,  $1,600,000: 

(4)  Physics  and  astronomy.  $153,000,000; 

(5)  Lunar  and  planetary  ex^oratkm. 
$331,300,000; 

(6)  Launch  veblde  procurement.  $191.- 
000,000: 

(7)  Space  appUcatfons,  $198,700,000; 


(8)  Aeronautical  reseanA  and  technology. 
$311,800,000; 

(9)  Space  research  and  technology, 
$64,760,000; 

(10)  Nuclear  power  and  propulsion,  $31,- 
100,000: 

(11)  Tracking  and  data  acquisition.  $369,- 
100,000; 

(13)  Technology  utilization,  $5,600,000. 

(b)  For  "Construction  of  faculties,"  in- 
cluding land  acquisitions,  as  foUows: 

(I)  Rehabilitation  and  modification  of 
aeronautical,  airborne  science,  and  support 
faculties.  Ames  Research  Center.  •1,065,000; 

(3)  Rehabilitation  of  Unitary  plan  wind 
tunnel  model  supports,  control  systems,  and 
model  preparation  areas,  Ames  Research  Cen- 
ter. $760,000; 

(3)  Rehabilitation  and  modification  of 
utUlty  systems,  Ooddard  Space  Flight  Center, 
$590,000; 

(4)  RehabUltatlon  and  modification  at 
roadway  system.  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory. 
9610,000; 

(6)  Modifications  of,  and  additions  to, 
spacecraft  assembly  faculties.  Kennedy  Space 
Center.  $8,100,000; 

(6)  Modification  of  Titan  Centaur  faculties, 
Kennedy  Space  Center,  $3,040,000; 

(7)  Retaat>Ultatlon  of  Full  Scale  Wind 
Tunnel,  Langley  Research  Center,  $3,466,000; 

(8)  Modification  of  central  air  supply  sys- 
tem. Langley  Research  Center.  $1,175,000; 

(9)  Environmental  modifications  for  util- 
ity operations,  Lan^ey  Research  Center, 
$660,000; 

(10)  Modification  of  high  temperature 
and  high  premvn  tuiMne  and  oombustor 
reeearch  facility,  Lewis  Research  Center, 
$9,710,000; 

(II)  Modification  at  fire  protection  sys- 
tem. Manned  Spacecraft  Center,  •585,000; 

( 13)  Warehouse  replacement,  WaUope  Sta- 
tion, $350,000; 

(13)  Si>aoe  Shuttle  facilities  at  various 
locations,  937.900,000; 

(14)  Rehabilitation  and  modification  of 
faculties  at  various  locations,  not  In  excess 
of  $500,000  per  project,  911,580.000; 

(15)  Bnnor  construction  of  new  faculties 
and  additions  to  existing  faculties  at  various 
locations,  not  In  excess  of  •250,000  per  proj- 
ect, •1,730.000; 

(16)  Faculty  planning  and  design  not 
othorwlae  provided  for,  •8,000,000. 

(c)  For  "Reeearch  and  program  manage- 
ment." •700,800,000. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  the  iMt>vlsions  oC 
subsection  1(g),  i4>proprlatlons  for  "Re- 
search and  development"  may  be  used  (1) 
for  any  Items  of  a  capital  nature  (other  than 
acquisition  of  land)  which  may  be  required 
at  locations  other  than  installations  of  the 
Administration  for  the  performance  of  re- 
search and  development  contracts,  and  (3) 
tar  grants  to  nonprofit  Institutions  of  higher 
education,  or  to  nonprofit  organizations 
whose  primary  purpose  is  the  conduct  of  sci- 
entific research,  for  purchase  or  construction 
of  additional  reeearch  faculties;  and  title 
to  such  facilities  shaU  be  vested  In  the 
United  States  unless  the  Administrator  de- 
termines that  the  national  program  of  aero- 
nautical and  ^Mce  activities  wlU  best  be 
awved  by  vesting  title  in  any  such  grantee 
Institution  or  organisation.  Each  such  grant 
shaU  be  made  under  such  conditions  as  the 
Administrator  sbaU  determine  to  be  reqtilred 
to  Insure  that  tiie  United  States  wUl  receive 
therefrom  benefit  adequate  to  Justify  the 
mt*1"g  at  that  grant.  None  of  the  funds 
appropriated  for  "Research  and  develop- 
ment" pursuant  to  this  Act  may  be  used  In 
accordance  with  this  sutMsction  for  the  con- 
struction of  any  major  facility,  ttie  estimated 
oast  at  which.  Including  ooUateral  equip- 
ment, exceeds  •350.000.  unless  the  Adminis- 
trator or  his  designee  has  notified  the 
BpeakT  of  the  House  of  ReprseentsUves  and 
the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Oom- 
mlttee  on  Science  and  Astronautics  of  the 


House  at  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Aeronautical  and  ^>ace  Sciences  of 
the  Senate  at  the  nature,  location,  and  esti- 
mated cost  at  such  faculty. 

(e)  When  so  qieclfied  In  an  i4)proprlatlon 
Act,  (1)  any  amount  impropriated  for  "Re- 
search and  development"  or  for  "Construc- 
tion of  faculties"  may  remain  available  with- 
out fiscal  year  limitation,  and  (3)  mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  faciUties,  and  sup- 
port services  contracts  may  be  entered  into 
under  the  "Research  and  program  manage- 
ment" appropriation  for  periods  not  in  ex- 
cess of  twelve  months  beginning  at  any  time 
during  the  fiscal  year. 

(f )  Appropriations  made  pursuant  to  sub- 
section I  (c)  may  be  used,  but  not  to  exceed 
•35,000,  for  scientific  constUtations  or  ex- 
traordinary expenses  upon  the  approval  or 
authority  of  the  Administrator  and  his  de- 
termination ShaU  be  final  and  concliisive 
upon  the  accounting  officers  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

(g)  Of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  subsections  1(a)  and  1(c),  not  in  excess 
of  $10,000  for  each  project,  including  col- 
lateral equ^ment,  may  be  used  for  construc- 
tion of  new  faculties  and  additions  to  exist- 
ing faculties,  and  not  In  excess  of  ^26,000  for 
each  project,  including  coUateral  equip- 
ment, may  be  used  for  rehabUltatlon  or  mod- 
ification of  faculties:  Provided,  That  of  the 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  subsection 
1(a),  not  In  excess  of  $250,000  for  each 
project.  Including  collateral  equipment,  may 
be  used  for  any  of  the  foregoing  for  vmfore- 
seen  programmatic  needs. 

(h)  No  part  of  the  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  thU  section 
may  be  used  for  grants  to  any  nonprofit  In- 
stitution of  higher  learning  unless  the  Ad- 
ministrator or  his  designee  determines  at 
the  time  of  the  grant  that  recruiting  per- 
sonnel of  any  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  are  not  being  barred  from  the 
premises  or  property  of  such  institution  ex- 
cept that  this  subsection  shaU  not  apply  If 
the  Administrator  or  his  designee  determines 
that  the  grant  Is  a  continuation  or  renewal 
of  a  previous  grant  to  such  Institution  which 
Is  Ukely  to  make  a  significant  contribution 
to  the  aeronautical  and  space  activities  of 
the  United  States.  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  furnish  to  the  Administrator  or  his 
designee  within  sixty  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  and  each  January  30 
and  June  30  thereafter  the  names  of  any 
nonprofit  Institutions  of  higher  learning 
which  the  Secretary  of  Defense  determines 
on  the  date  of  each  such  report  are  barring 
such  recruiting  personnel  from  premises  or 
property  of  any  such  Institution. 

Sxc.  3.  Authorization  Is  hereby  granted 
whereby  any  of  the  amounts  prescribed  in 
paragraphs  (1)  through  (16),  Inclusive,  of 
subsection  1(b)  may,  In  the  discretion  of 
the  Admlnlstrattw  of  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration,  be  varied  up- 
ward 5  per  centum  to  meet  unusual  cost 
variations,  but  the  total  cost  of  aU  work  au- 
thorized under  such  paragraphs  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  total  of  the  amounts  specified  In 
such  paragraphs. 

S»c.  3.  Not  to  exceed  one-half  of  1  per  cen- 
tum of  the  funds  appropriated  piuvuant  to 
subsection  1(a)  hereof  may  be  transferred  to 
the  "Construction  of  faculties"  appropria- 
tion, and,  when  so  transferred,  together  with 
$10,000,000  of  the  funds  ai^iro^Hlated  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  1(b)  hereof  (other  than 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(16)  of  such  subsection)  shaU  be  available 
for  expenditure  to  construct,  expand,  or 
modify  labocatorlee  and  other  Installations 
at  any  location  (Including  locations  apecUMi 
in  subsection  1(b)).  If  (1)  the  Administrator 
determines  such  action  to  be  necessary  be- 
cause of  changes  In  the  national  program 
of  aeronautical  and  space  aoUvitles  or  new 
scientific  or  engineering  developments,  and 
(3)  he  determines  that  deferral  of  such  ao- 
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tlon  iintll  the  enactment  of  the  next  author 
Izatlon  Act  would  be  inconelstent  with  th  i 
Interest  of  the  Nation  In  aeronautical  am  1 
space  activities.  The  funtls  so  made  avail 
able  may  be  expended  to  acquire,  construe! , 
convert,  rehabilitate,  or  install  permanent  o  • 
temporary  public  works,  Including  land  ac  • 
qulsltion,    site   preparation,    appxutenance< , 
utilities,  and  equipment.  No  portion  of  sue  i 
sums  may  be  obligated  for  expenditure  or  ei  ■ 
pended  to  construct,  expand,  or  modify  lat  - 
oratories  and  other  Installations  unless  (A  i 
a  period  of  thirty  days  has  passed  after  tt  b 
Administrator  or  his  designee  has  transmit  . 
ted  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repn  - 
sentatlves  and  to  the  President  of  the  Sei  - 
ate  and  to  the  Committee  on  Science  ax  d 
Astronautlca  of  the  House  of  Representatlvi  ■ 
and  to  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  ar  d 
Space  Sciences  of  the  Senate  a  written  r  - 
port  containing  a  fuU  and  complete  stat  t- 
ment  concerning  ( 1)  the  nature  of  such  coi  i- 
structlon,  expansion,  or  modification,  (2)  tl  e 
cost  thereof  Including  the  cost  of  any  r«  il 
estate  action  pertaining  thereto,  and  (3)  tl  le 
reason  why  such  construction,  expansion,   )r 
modification  Is  necessary  In  the  national  1 1- 
terest,  or   (B)   each  such  committee  before 
the  expiration  of  such  period  has  transm:  t- 
ted  to  the  Administrator  written  noUce   to 
the  effect  that  such  committee  has  no  o  )- 
Jectlon  to  the  proposed  action. 

See.  4.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro'  1- 
slon  of  this  Act — 

(1)  no  amount  appropriated  purstiant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  delet  id 
by  the  Congress  from  requests  as  origin^  ly 
made  to  either  the  House  Committee  ta 
Science  and  Astronautics  or  the  Senate  Coi  i- 
mlttee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences, 

(2)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  \ised  for  any  program  in 
excess  of  the  amount  actually  authorized  :  or 
that  particular  program  by  sections  1(a)  a  id 
1(c). and 

(3)  no  amount  appropriated  p\wsuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  whi  ch 
has  not  been  presented  to  or  requested  of 
either  such  committee,  unless  (A)  a  per  od 
of  thirty  days  has  passed  after  the  receipt  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  RepresentatI  ?es 
and  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  e  ich 
such  committee  of  notice  given  by  the  Id- 
mlnlstrator  or  his  designee  containing  a  Jull 
and  complete  statement  of  the  action  pro- 
posed to  be  taken  and  the  facts  and  clrcnm- 
stances  relied  upon  In  support  of  such  pro- 
posed action,  or  (B)  each  such  comni  ittee 
before  the  expiration  of  such  period  has 
transmitted  to  the  Administrator  wrlttei  no- 
tice to  the  effect  that  such  committee  hi  a  no 
objection  to  the  proposed  action. 

Sxc.  6.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
It  Is  In  the  national  interest  that  consHiera- 
tlon  be  given  to  geographical  dlstrlbutl  >n  of 
Federal  research  funds  whether  fei  ilble, 
and  that  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Ipace 
Administration  should  explore  ways  and 
means  of  distributing  Its  research  and  (  evel- 
opment  funds  whenever  feasible. 

Sxc.  6.  (a)  If  an  Institution  o*  higher  edu- 
cation determines,  after  affording  notlo  and 
opportunity  for  hearing  to  an  indlv  dual 
attending,  or  employed  by,  such  Instltv  tlon, 
that  such  Individual  has  been  convlct<  d  by 
any  court  of  record  of  any  crime  whlcl  was 
committed  after  the  date  of  enactme  it  of 
this  Act  and  which  Involved  the  use  c  F  (or 
assistance  to  others  In  the  use  of)  forc«  dis- 
ruption, or  the  seizure  of  property  »  nder 
control  of  any  Institution  of  higher  e<  luca- 
tlon  to  prevent  officials  or  students  in  such 
Institution  from  engaging  In  their  dutKs  or 
pursuing  their  studies,  and  that  such  alme 
was  of  a  serious  nature  and  contrlbutal  to 
a  subetantUl  dUruptlon  of  the  admlnl  tra- 
tlon  of  the  Institution  with  respect  to  w  klch 
such  crime  was  committed,  then  the  liui  itu- 
tlon  which  such  Individual  attends,  at  Is  em- 
ployed by,  shall  deny  for  a  period  of  two 
years  any  further  payment  to,  or  for  th  di- 
rect benefit  of,  such  Individual  under  a^y  of 


the  programs  autborlaed  by  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958.  the  fimds 
for  which  are  authorized  pursuant  to  this 
Act.  If  an  Institution  denies  an  Individual 
assistance  under  the  authority  of  the  preced- 
ing sentence  of  this  subsection,  then  any  In- 
stitution which  such  Individual  subsequent- 
Ij  attends  shall  deny  for  the  remainder  ot 
the  two-year  period  any  further  payment  to, 
or  for  the  direct  benefit  of,  such  Individual 
under  any  of  the  programs  authorized  by 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of 
1968,  the  funds  for  which  are  authorized 
pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(b)  If  an  Institution  of  higher  education 
determines,  after  affording  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  hearing  to  an  Individual  at- 
tending, or  employed  by,  such  Institution, 
that  such  Individual  has  willfully  refused 
to  obey  a  lawful  regulation  or  order  of  such 
Institution  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  and  that  such  refusal  was  of  a  se- 
rious nature  and  contributed  to  a  substantial 
disruption  of  the  administration  of  such 
Institution,  then  such  Institution  shall  deny, 
for  a  period  of  two  years,  any  further  pay- 
ment to,  or  for  the  direct  benefit  of,  such 
Individual  under  any  of  the  program*  au- 
thorized by  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Act  of  1968,  the  funds  for  which  are 
authorized  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(c)(1)  Nothing  m  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  any  Institution  of  higher 
education  from  refusing  to  award,  continue, 
or  extend  any  financial  assistance  under  any 
such  Act  to  any  individual  because  of  any 
misconduct  which  In  Its  Judgment  bears  ad- 
versely on  his  fitness  for  such  assistance. 

(2)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  limiting  or  prejudicing  the  righto 
and  prerogatives  of  any  Institution  of  higher 
education  to  Institute  and  carry  out  an  In- 
dependent, disciplinary  proceeding  pursu- 
ant to  existing  authority,  practice,  and  law. 

(3)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  limit  the  freedom  of  any  student 
to  verbal  expression  of  Individual  views  or 
opinions. 

Sbc.  7.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion Authorization  Act,  1973". 

Mr,  TEAQUE  of  Texas  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  consid- 
ered as  read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and 
open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  imderstand  it,  this 
bill  calls  for  $3,428,950,000  for  the  next 
fiscal  year.  If  my  figures  are  correct,  the 
administration's  revised  budget  Is  $3,407,- 
650,000,  which  puts  this  bill  as  it  Is  be- 
fore us  today  above  the  Nixon  budget. 

If  my  figures  are  correct,  there  was 
actually  appropriated,  for  this  fiscal  year 
1972,  $3,298,035,000.  In  other  words,  it  is 
proposed  to  spend  even  more  in  fiscal 
year  1973  than  in  1972. 

Does  anyone  disagree  v/ith  those 
figures? 

So  we  have  before  us  a  bill  at  a  time 
ol  growing  financial  crisis  in  this  coun- 
try not  only  above  last  year's  spending 
but  also  above  the  budget  request. 

It  seems  to  me  that  somewhere,  some- 
place along  the  line,  somebody  is  going 
to  have  to  cut  some  of  this  spending  if 
this  country  Is  to  avoid  a  financial  de- 
bacle. It  is  impossible  to  go  on  spending, 
no  matter  how  much  the  desire  to  do  so. 
for  more  tripe  to  the  moon,  and  save  this 
country  from  financial  coUm^ae. 


I  am  reminding  the  Members  once 
again  that  the  debt  oeUlng  will  have  to 
be  Increased  again  In  June  or  July  of 
this  year,  and  this  time  it  will  undoubt- 
edly be  boosted  to  a  hall  triUioi  doUan; 
in  other  words.  $500  billion. 

Whoi  is  there  going  to  be  some  fiscal 
sanity  displayed  In  this  place?  When? 

It  is  dramatic  to  send  men  to  the  moon, 
but  that  is  not  going  to  buy  bacon  and 
beans  on  this  earth.  I  went  through  one 
real  depression,  and  I  do  not  want  to  go 
through  another. 

Mr.  MTTJ.igR  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  0R06S.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  BOLLER  of  California.  All  of  the 
money  that  is  qient  for  the  space  shut- 
tle or  spent  in  the  space  effort  is  spent 
in  the  United  States,  and  it  supports  the 
economy  of  the  United  States.  If  the 
workers  in  New  York  State,  in  California, 
at  Cape  Kennedy,  and  other  places,  did 
not  have  the  dollars  they  earn  out  of  this 
they  would  not  be  able  to  buy  Iowa  com 
and  Iowa  feeds,  and  I  wish  the  gentle- 
man would  kindly  take  note  of  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  the  gentleman  is  a 
follower  of  the  philosojAy  that  the  more 
this  Govemmoit  borrows  and  sjaends, 
and  the  greater  the  debt  the  more  pros- 
perity for  the  coimtry. 

It  does  not  make  any  differaice  how 
much  debt  we  have.  It  does  not  make  any 
difference  that  the  Government  is  pay- 
ing out  $22  billion  a  year  in  interest  on 
the  Federal  debt.  The  only  consideration 
is  that  the  more  we  spend  the  more 
prosperous  we  are. 

I  do  not  subscribe  to  that  philosophy 
or  theory  *or  one  single  minute.  No  one 
operates  a  private  business  on  that  basis 
and  no  one  can  conduct  his  private  affairs 
that  way  and  expect  to  stay  out  of  jail 
or  the  poorhouse.  It  will  be  impossible  to 
maintain  a  system  of  free  Government 
and  continue  this  kind  of  spending. 
It  cannot  be  done. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  far  out  of 
line.  It  ought  to  be  cut  and  cut  deeply. 
The  members  of  the  committee  ought 
to  have  cut  it  in  terms  of  the  ability  of 
the  people  of  this  coimtry  to  pay  for  it, 
for  the  only  way  it  will  be  paid  for  is 
out  of  borrowed  money,  and  you  know  it. 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  will  commit 
this  country  to  a  space  shuttle  program 
that  will  cost  untold  billions  of  dollars 
and  it  will  project  that  spending  into  a 
financial  future  that  is  already  at  the 
point  of  crisis.  As  I  have  previously 
stated,  the  Nation's  deficit  and  debt  is 
already  orbiting  in  the  space  of  inflation. 
I  am  going  to  vote  against  this  legisla- 
tion and  I  am  going  to  continue  to  voice 
my  protest  against  this  sort  of  thing  at 
every  opportunity. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

I  was  very  much  interested  to  note  in 
the  committee  report  that  the  NERVA 
nuclear  rocket  engine  program  has  been 
terminated.  Whereas  the  Committee  m 
Science  smd  Astronautics  recommended 
and  obtained  an  authorization  last  year 
in  the  amount  of  $67.7  million,  and  that 
was  increased  to  $70.7  million  in  confer- 
ence, this  year's  bill  authorises  $21.1  mil- 
lion. I  would  simply  like  to  direct  this 
question  to  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. What  has  happened  to  NERVA? 
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Mr.  MILIiER  of  California.  You  would 
have  to  ask  the  administration,  I  am 
afraid. 

Mr.  RYAN.  It  Is  very  interesting,  Mr. 
Chairman.  After  some  $2  billion  or  more 
have  been  sunk  into  that  program  over  a 
period  of  years,  a  project  which  I  op- 
posed before  this  House  on  a  number  of 
occasions,  the  committee  Itself  has  now 
found  it  advisable  to  terminate  the  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Will  the  gentlonan 
yield? 

Bfr.  RYAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yiddlng. 

Of  course,  I  commend  the  gentleman 
on  the  point  he  Is  making  for  the  reason 
that  in  the  years  he  served  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics with  great  distinction  he  was  in- 
deed one  of  the  members  who  questioned 
the  value  of  the  then  proposed  NERVA 
program.  As  to  that  program  he  can  feel 
confident  today  his  views  at  that  time 
were  apparently  justified,  because  in  the 
main  part  it  has  been  abandoned.  So  I 
think  he  can  rest  easily  with  this  bill  be- 
cause it  Justifies  his  prior  opinion. 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  should  like  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  on  his  ef- 
forts during  that  period  of  time.  He 
shared  my  concern  about  the  NERVA 
program. 

But  I  do  note  that  on  page  95  the  re- 
ports says: 

Development  of  the  75,000  pound  thrust 
NERVA  engine  Is  being  terminated  .  .  . 

I  wonder  how  many  other  boondoggles 
are  strewn  throughout  this  $2.6-bimon 
bill — projects  upon  which  the  committee 
is  insisting  today  but  will  abandon  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  count. 

Sixty-one  Members  are  present,  not  a 
quorum.  The  derk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  118] 

Abourezk  Foley  Morgan 

Anderson,  Fountain  Morse 

Tenn.  Fraser  Nlz 

Annimzlo  Oettys  Peyser 

Ashley  Ortffln  Poage 

Asplnall  Hanna  PodeU 

Bingham  Harvey  Powell 

Blackbum  Hawkins  Price,  Tex. 

Blanton  Hays  Pryor,  Ark. 

Brooks  Hebert  Qulllen 

Brown,  Mich.  Hollfleld  Rhodes 

<^rey,  N.T.  Horton  Rooney.  Pa. 

Oamey  Hosmer  Baylor 

Celler  Howard  Scheuer 

Chamberlain  Hull  Selberllng 

Ohlshohn  Johnson.  Pa.  Shipley 

Clark  Jones,  Tenn.  Slsk 

CUy  ECee  Spence 

Oolmer  Kyros  Sprtngrer 

Oonyers  Landrum  Staggers 

^ane  Long,  La.  Stanton, 

Culver  McCuUoch  J.  William 

Curlln  McKevltt  SUnton, 

gent  McMUlan  James  V. 

ucklnaon  Macdonald,  Stephens 

^8SS  Mass.  Stokes 

Dowdy  Madden  Stubblefleld 

5»^  Mann  Terry 

J*yer  Martin  Udall 

Bdwards,  La.  Mathlas,  CaUf.   Wampler 

wileinan  Melcher  Ware 

■jflns,  Tenn.  Mills,  Ark.  Wilson, 

nndley  MlnahaU  Charles  H. 

lynt  Moorhead  wmn 


Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  RooHET  of  New  York.  Chairman  of 
the  Conunlttee  of  the  Whole  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  HJl.  14070.  and  finding  itself 
without  a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the 
roll  to  be  called,  when  336  Members 
responded  to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and 
he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the 
absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Committee 
rose,  the  bill  which  is  pending  was  con- 
sidered as  read  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  address  the  House  out  of 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

KALPH  NADXa'S  QXTSSTIONS 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall 
not  take  but  about  30  seconds. 

I  would  like  to  invite  the  attention  of 
the  Memtiers  to  the  Congressional 
Record  that  is  imder  your  chair  here  to- 
day, today's  Record,  and  invite  your  at- 
tention to  page  13530  wherein  you  will 
find  the  questions  that  are  being  asked 
of  Members  of  Congress  by  Ralph  Nader's 
outfit.  It  may  help  you  in  preparing  your 
answers  when  they  call  on  you  if  you  are 
inclined  to  answer  any  of  these  questions. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

AMXMTDMXKTS    OFFERED    8T    MR.   ASPIN 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
amendments  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  considered  as  read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Aspin 
are  as  follows: 

Page  1,  line  8,  strike  out  "#1,094,200,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$894,000". 

Page  3,  strike  out  lines  16  and  17,  and 
redesignate  the  succeeding  paragraphs  ac- 
cordingly. 

Page  6,  line  24,  strike  out  "(16)"  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "(14) ". 

Page  7,  line  11,  strike  out  "(16)"  and 
insert  iii  lieu  thereof  "(16)". 

Page  11,  Insert  the  foUowlng  new  section 
after  line  26  (and  redesignate  the  succeed- 
ing section  accordingly) : 

"Sec.  7.  The  Administrator,  acting  through 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  Is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  conduct  a  f\Ul  and  com- 
plete study  of  the  proposed  Space  Transport 
System  (hereinafter  In  this  section  referred 
to  as  the  "Space  Shuttle"),  and  to  report 
thereon  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  President  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences  of  the  Senate,  in  order  to  assist 
the  Congress  In  determining  whether  and 
to  what  extent  funds  should  be  Included  for 
the  Space  Shuttle  in  a  subsequent  author- 
ization Act.  Such  study  shall  Include — 

"(1)  a  determination  and  evaluation  of 
the  mUltary  appUcatlons  of  the  Space  Shut- 
tle; 

"(2)  a  determination  and  evaluation  of 
the  scientific  applications  of  the  Space 
Shuttle: 

"(3)  the  most  accurate  possible  deter- 
mination of  the  total  cost  of  the  Space  Shut- 


tle and  of  the  various  beneflta  to  be  con- 
ferred thereby,  with  a  cost-benefit  analyaU 
designed  to  compare  such  coat  with  such 
beneflto  and  thereby  to  place  each  In  ito 
proper  perspective; 

"(4)  •  determination  of  the  probable  eco- 
nomic Impact  of  the  Space  Shuttle,  Includ- 
ing Ito  Impact  on  unemployment;  and 

"(5)  an  analysis  of  whether  and  in  wlutt 
ways  the  expenditure  of  an  equivalent 
amount  for  housing,  education,  mass  trans- 
portation, and  similar  purposes  might  pro- 
duce a  larger  or  smaller  net  benefit  to  the 
Nation." 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  today  we 
are  considering  the  authorization  for 
NASA,  and  a  part  of  that  authorization  is 
$200  million  for  the  space  shuttle. 

Mr.  TEIAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  for  an  inquiry? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Yes,  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Do  I  imder- 
stand the  gentleman  has  two  amend- 
ments? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  No;  they  are  both  one 
amendment. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Is  it  not  the  in- 
tention of  the  gentleman  to  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  the  two  amend- 
ments considered  together? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  did  not  make  such  a  re- 
quest, but  I  intend  for  them  to  be  put 
together.  They  are  on  two  pieces  of 
paper,  but  they  are  supposed  to  be  one 
amendment. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  has  one  smiendment  and 
we  intend  to  make  a  point  of  order 
against  one  of  them. 

Is  it  not  the  proper  procedure  to  have 
the  two  put  together  and  be  considered 
together? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  amendments  and  determines 
that  this  is  indeed  more  than  one  amend- 
ment and.  without  unanimous  consent, 
could  not  be  joined. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  If  the  gentle- 
man made  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest, I  did  not  hear  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  did  not.  I  was  consider- 
ing them  as  one  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
make  that  request  now? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  that 
request  at  this  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
considering  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ments en  bloc? 

Mr.  TEIAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  reserve  the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  withdraw  my  objec- 
tion to  combining  the  amendments  and 
then,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a  point  of 
order  against  the  whole  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  amendments  will  be  considered  en 
bloc. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  will  state  his  point  of  order. 

POINT   OF   ORDER 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
my  point  of  order  is  that  the  gentleman's 
amendment  directs  the  Administrator  of 
NASA  to  make  a  study  of  housing  and, 
for  sure,  this  is  not  germane  to  the  space 
authorization  bill.  The  Isist  paragraph  of 
his  second  amendment,  I  assume,  directs 
the  Administrator  of  NASA  to  make  a 
study  of  housing. 
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Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  be 
heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  may  be  heard  on  the ;  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wha  ;  the 
amendment  does  is  ask  the  peoil  e  in 
NASA  to  instruct  the  National  Acs  lemy 
of  Sciences  to  conduct  a  study,  nd  I 
would  like  to  see  a  rather  broader  ;  .ppll- 
cation  of  some  of  these  questions  with 
reference  to  the  money  being  sp(  it  in 
the  Space  Agency.  It  does  not  in  truct 
the  Administrator  of  NASA  to  co  iduct 
the  study,  but  asks  that  the  Na  Lonal 
Academy  of  Science  conduct  the  itudy 
and  then  provides  for  a  broader  spe  trum 
of  the  questions  that  they  should    tudy. 

Mr.  TElAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chaf  man. 
may  I  be  heard  further  on  the  pa  nt  of 
order? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  reco  nlzes 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  <Mr.  Tbj  aus) . 

Mr.  TEIAGUE  of  Texas.  May  I  re  d  the 
exact  language  that  Is  In  the  amenc  nent. 
It  says: 

The  Administrator,  acting  throug  i  th« 
National  Academy  of  Science  Is  autl  jxlzed 
and  directed  to  conduct  a  full  and  coi  iplete 
study — 

And  it  gets  down  to  housing. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Rooney  g  '  New 
York) .  The  Chair  is  prepared  to  r  le. 

The  flnal  paragraph  of  the  ai  lend- 
ment  requires  studies,  Investigatior  ;,  and 
analyses  of  subjects  which  are  no  .  car- 
ried in  the  bill  under  consideratld  i  and 
not  even  within  the  Jurisdiction  i  f  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronfiutics 
which  reported  this  bill. 

The  Chair,  therefore,  sustain!  the 
point  of  order. 

AMKNDMKNT  onxmEO  BT  MR.  BANGK 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  goffer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  RanokI 
page  a,  In  line  10,  Immediately  befoi 
semicolon  Insert  the  following:  "(no 
which  may  be  used  In  the  Republic  of 
Africa) ." 

Mr.  RANOEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  ipme 
thing  is  rotten  in  the  Republic  of  fouth 
Africa. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  e^ils  of 
the  South  African  practice  of  apar  held 
We  read  regularly  in  the  newspai  sr  of 
the  latest  repression  of  the  black  a  »Jor- 
ity  there.  We  hear  the  honlfylni ,  but 
true,  stories  of  repression  and  arr  st  of 
those  South  Africans — white  and  bl  ick — 
who  dare  to  speak  out  and  condem  i  this 
racism.  Indeed,  we  hear  that  some  i  f  our 
most  disting\ilshed  black  Amerlcai  citi- 
zens have  been  insulted  there  and  t  u-red 
from  public  places  that  are  reservfd  for 
whites  only. 

Here  in  the  United  States,  our  CKftrem 
ment  has  pledged  itself  to  end  dls<  timl 
nation.  Progress  in  the  arena  ol  civil 
rights  here  at  home  is  at  times  slow. 
Sometimes  we  take  a  backward  st<  ?  for 
each  step  forward.  Nonetheless,  alnoet 
all  Americans  are  committed  to  thngoal 
of  social  Justice  and  equal  opportiod^. 
As  President  Nixon  stated  on  Februav  25 
of  last  year: 

Both  our  staitements  and  our  actions  Bave, 
or  should  have,  made  It  patently  clear  tk  all 


oonoemed  that  racism  la  abhorrent  to  the 
American  people,  to  my  administration,  and 
to  me  personally.  We  cannot  Ignore  the  ten- 
sions created  In  Africa  by  the  denial  of  poUt- 
ical  self-determination.  We  shall  do  what 
we  can  to  foster  equal  opportunity  and  free 
political  expression  Instead.  We  shall  do  so 
on  both  moral  and  practical  grounds,  for  In 
our  view  there  la  no  other  solution. 

Is  not  it  strange,  then,  that  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration should  be  exempted  from  the 
fight  to  end  racism? 

The  n.S.  commitment  to  our  space 
program  has  been  based  in  large  part 
on  the  desire  for  a  better  life  for  all 
mankind.  Innovatlms  in  medicine,  nu- 
trition, technology,  and  education  have 
stemmed  from  our  exploration  of  the 
universe.  Today,  with  Apollo  16  engaged 
in  its  lunar  mission,  we  come  even  closer 
to  the  vision  of  this  better  life. 

The  continued  operation  of  our  NASA 
tracking  station  in  Johannesburg,  South 
Africa,  however,  compromises  American 
integrity  and  completely  undermines  our 
stated  goals  of  equal  opix)rtunlty  and 
equal  justice. 

The  United  States  has  negotiated  an 
agreement  with  the  South  African  Coun- 
cil for  Scientiflc  and  Industrial  Re- 
search— CSIR — under  which  the  coun- 
cil operates  the  Johannesburg  tracking 
station  for  NASA.  The  personnel  are 
hired  by  the  council  and  are  paid 
through  appropriations  passed  by  this 
Congress  each  year. 

At  our  Johannesburg  tracking  station, 
the  facilities  are  segregated,  from  the 
dining  room  to  the  restroom.  There  is 
a  dual  pay  scale  under  which  the  top 
salary  paid  to  a  black  employee  is  $1,428 
while  the  bottom  salary  paid  to  a  white 
employee  is  $1,680.  NASA's  explanation 
is  that  black  and  white  employees  have 
different  duties.  There  are  no  blacks  in 
any  of  the  training  programs  there. 
Neither  is  there  collective  bargaining. 

In  his  1971  foreign  policy  report.  Sec- 
retary of  State  William  Rogers  declared: 

South  Africa's  relations  with  the  United 
States  have  continued  to  be  Impeded  by  Its 
dlscrlnUnatory  racial  pedicles,  enforced  sepa- 
ration of  the  races,  and  complete  monopoly 
of  political  power  by  the  white  minority. 
The  absence  of  moves  toward  racial  justice 
continues  to  prevent  any  meanlngfvd  ac- 
ceptance of  South  Africa  by  most  African 
states. 

Aside  from  NASA  and  our  Embassy, 
there  is  virtually  no  official  UjS.  Govern- 
ment presence  in  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa.  The  truth  is  that  NASA  has  a 
very  close  relationship  with  the  South 
African  Government.  As  a  result  of  pres- 
sure from  some  Members  of  Congress. 
NASA  has  taken  some  tentative  and  to- 
tally Inadequate  steps  toward  asking 
the  South  African  Government  to  mod- 
ify its  apartheid  policy  in  the  Johan- 
nesburg tracking  station.  In  a  letter  of 
March  9,  1972.  Willis  H.  Shapley,  Associ- 
ate Deputy  Administrator  of  NASA,  in- 
formed our  distinguished  colleague, 
Charles  C.  Dices,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Subcommittee  on  Africa, 
that: 

NASA  has  been  working  with  the  South 
African  authorities  to  attempt  to  bring 
about  Improveoients,  within  the  existing 
framework  in  South  Africa,  in  the  working 


and  living  conditions,  and  opporttmltles,  of 
nonwhlte  employees  at  the  tracking  station 
near  Johannesburg. 

"Within  the  existing  framework" 
means,  in  this  case,  a  NASA-CSIR 
agreement  to  provide  additional  segre- 
gated housing  to  black  employees,  to 
make  segregated  primary  education 
available  to  the  children  of  black  em- 
ployees, to  build  a  segregated  social 
center,  to  provide  midday  meals  at  the 
tracking  station  for  black  employees  in- 
stead of  requiring  them  to  go  home  for 
lunch,  and  to  provide  some  medical  serv- 
ices for  black  employees  and  their  fam- 
ilies instead  of  requiring  them  to  travel 
20  miles  to  the  provincial  hospital. 

It  is  ludicrous,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  con- 
sider that  "progress." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  eziHred. 

(By  imanlmous  consent.  Mr.  Ramcel 
was  aUowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  RANOEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  this 
type  of  racism  were  taking  place  In  any 
NASA  facility  in  the  United  States  out- 
raged voices  would  be  heard  from  both 
political  i>artie8,  and  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  States. 

The  truth  is  that  we  are  participating 
in  this  with  American  dollars,  and  we 
have  heard  from  NASA  indicating  that 
they  have  to  work  within  the  existing 
system.  "Within  the  existing  system" 
certainly  has  a  bearing  on  where  Amer- 
ica is  in  the  moral  fight.  We  heard  from 
NASA's  Associate  Administrator.  Mr. 
Gerald  M.  Truszynskl,  on  Pebniary  29, 
when  he  indicated  that  throughout  all  of 
the  visits  that  we  have  had  of  techni- 
cians who  went  to  South  Africa  from 
1961  to  1969,  there  have  been  some  243 
visits  made  by  NASA  personnel.  In  1970 
there  were  28  visits.  And  yet  NASA  has 
not  seen  fit  to  send  one  black  person  to 
our  station  in  Johannesburg,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  Mr.  Truszynskl 
has  indicated  that  there  are  black  NASA 
personnel  working  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  in  connection  with  our  tracking 
stations. 

I  am  not  asking  under  my  ammdment 
that  we  exclude  the  approximately  $3 
million  which  is  authorized  for  the  South 
African  Government  CSIR  from  the 
budget.  This  money  will  still  stay  in. 
The  money  is  not  being  removed,  and 
this  would  not  have  any  effect  at  all  on 
the  American  space  program.  I  say  that 
because  we  find  that  in  the  Malagasy 
RepubUc,  which  is  Just  6  degrees  north 
of  Johannesburg,  we  have  f  {utilities  that 
could  be  used  for  this  very  same  purpose, 
and  they  have  not  demonstrated  the  rac- 
ist policies  of  South  Africa. 

We  also  formerly  («)erated  a  NASA 
facility  in  Zanzibar.  The  question  before 
us  today  is  a  moral  aae:  Will  the  Con- 
gress permit  our  tax  dollars  to  continue 
to  be  used  to  pay  for  racism,  or  will  we 
continue  to  try  to  allow  the  world  to 
believe  that  we  still  think  about  people 
as  well  as  progress  in  our  scientiflc  pro- 
grams? 

The  CHAIRltiAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Yoric  (Mr.  Rahobl) 
has  again  expired. 

Mr.  BELT..  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opp<»ltlon  to  the  amendment. 
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Mr.  Chalnnan.  the  station  that  the 
gentleman  Is  speaking  of  has  exactly 
one  NASA  employee.  The  government 
there  onploys  61  blacks  and  221  whites. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  a  situation 
we  can  influence,  something  we  can  di- 
rectly control.  This  Is  an  arrangement 
between  two  governments,  that  of  South 
Africa  and  our  own. 

No  one  can  say  there  Is  any  racism  In 
my  soul.  I  have  voted  for  every  dvll 
rights  measure  brought  to  the  floor  of 
the  House.  I  simply  think  it  ridiculous 
for  us  to  attempt  to  interfere  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  South  African 
Government  when  the  only  basis  for  our 
interest  is  a  single  NASA  employee  who 
is  unaffected  by  the  South  African 
situation. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  PEXLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman  yielding.  I  want  to 
point  out,  however,  that  the  author  of 
this  amendment  In  the  subcommittee, 
on  which  I  have  the  honor  to  l)e  a  mem- 
ber, did  some  very  effective  work,  and 
directed  some  very  penetrating  questions 
on  this  whole  subject.  I  would  hope, 
though,  that  if  we  are  going  to  elimi- 
nate Johannesburg  as  a  tracking  station 
that  we  would  also  eliminate  Chile, 
which  has  a  Communist  government,  and 
Ecuador,  which  seizes  our  fishing  boats, 
and  I  wish  the  gentleman  would  bulk 
them  in  all  together. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
that  this  Congress  is  sophisticated 
enough  to  take  on  one  moral  problem  at 
a  time,  and  I  think  I  would  be  susceptible 
to  any  suggestion  concerning  any  nation 
that  is  violating  the  rights  of  men. 

What  bothers  me  is  our  State  Depart- 
ment, and  the  advice  of  our  President 
that  these  conditions  are  abhorrent  to 
idl  that  we  believe  In  In  America,  and 
they  will  sit  down  at  the  table  with  these 
people  who  are  openly  violating  the  moral 
fibers  of  mankind,  and  which  is  against 
all  the  mandates  of  science.  So  there  is 
no  question  but  notwithstanding  our  in- 
dividual positions  on  what  is  morally 
right,  the  fact  remains  that  our  State  De- 
partment has  set  down  a  racist  nation 
under  cover  of  scientiflc  progress. 

Mr.  BELL.  I  would  like  to  reply  to  the 
gentleman.  NASA  chooses  its  own  per- 
sonnel. If  this  Is  a  basis  of  difference  be- 
tween two  governments,  perhaps  the 
question  should  be  brought  up  by  the 
foreign  policy  experts. 

Bir.  WYDLER.  I  Just  want  to  point  out 
that  the  station  we  maintain  in  South 
Africa  Is  not  maintained  there  for  the 
benefit  of  the  South  African  Govem- 
ment  or  any  of  its  policies.  The  station  is 
maintained  there  for  the  benefit  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  RANOEL.  At  the  expense  of  black 
lives  in  South  Africa. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  We  get  the  benefit  of 
that  station.  We  need  it  for  the  safety 
of  our  astronauts.  It  is  our  country  that 
sets  the  benefit  fnxn  the  station.  We  are 


not  doing  it  to  benefit  the  Govemment 
of  South  Africa. 

Mr.  BELL.  I  might  add  that  the  base  is 
furnished  by  South  Africa. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  As  long  as  we  are  trsdng 
to  agree  on  a  solution  of  our  problems 
here  at  one  time,  would  the  gentleman 
accept  an  amendment  to  his  amendment 
which  would  also  take  care  of  the  situa- 
tion in  ChUe.  where  we  have  the  problem 
to  which  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Pellt)  alluded  to  previously? 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Congressman,  it  is 
all  I  can  do  to  work  up  my  one  amend- 
ment, but  I  would  be  glad  to  Join  in  sup- 
port of  yours. 

Mr.  BKT.Ti.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  iirge  that 
the  amendment  be  defeated. 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendmoit. 

The  c;HAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  know  nothing 
of  the  integration  or  segregation  of  this 
tracking  station.  I  would  like  to  reiterate 
what  the  gentleman  from  New  York  said, 
that  this  station  was  placed  there  be- 
cause we  had  to  have  something  in  that 
area  for  a  tracking  station.  We  cannot 
leave  a  gap  around  the  world  where  we 
do  not  have  our  flights  monitored.  If  we 
adopt  the  amendment,  thai  we  must  go 
to  a  tracking  ship  in  the  area  or  station 
airplanes  in  the  area. 

It  Just  is  not  a  racist  thing,  as  far  as 
our  committee  is  concerned.  We  need  a 
tracking  station  there  for  our  space 
flights. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  CaUfomia. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  These 
stations  are  located  geographically  irre- 
spective of  the  govemment  in  the  area 
where  they  are  located.  They  must  be 
located  along  certain  geographical  lines. 
Some  of  the  most  successful  tracking 
stations  we  have  are  those  in  Spain.  They 
are  making  a  great  contribution  to  our 
program.  They  are  managed  by  Span- 
ish people,  and  I  am  certain  it  has  not 
been  so  long  ago,  and  is  still  in  the  minds 
of  many  pe<H>le,  that  the  Spanish  Gov- 
emment was  not  fully  accepted  in  this 
country. 

Wherever  the  tracking  stations  are 
located,  they  are  located  at  those  places 
because  of  their  geographical  positions. 
The  ones  in  Spain  would  be  best  located 
in  Morocco,  but  Spain  is  as  close  as  we 
can  get  to  Morocco.  We  want  a  staticm  as 
far  south  in  Africa  as  we  can  get,  and 
that  is  why  it  is  located  where  it  is  in 
Africa. 

I  will  place  my  recoi-d  of  28  years  in 
Congress  oa  the  racial  issue  related  to 
any  questicwi.  I  do  not  go  out  and  make 
speeches  about  it.  The  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  says  that  all  men  are 
created  equal.  This  is  the  thing  I  preach. 

But  I  cannot  see  how  you  are  going  to 
do  the  things  you  have  got  to  do  and 
decide  that  you  cannot  do  it  because 
geographically  the  part  of  the  country 
in  which  you  want  to  place  a  tracking 
station  happens  to  be  imder  a  govem- 
ment we  do  not  like. 

Bifr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  (Chairman, 
the  mannMl  spcu«  program  of  NASA 


today  has  in  it  three  tracking  ships 
which,  as  I  said  before,  are  very  expen- 
sive. If  we  proceed  to  do  what  was  sug- 
gested, we  would  get  a  secondary  track- 
ing staticm  for  another  expensive  (Y>era- 
tion.  As  I  have  said,  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  integration  and  segregation 
in  that  tracking  station,  but  that  is  not 
the  way  to  approach  the  situation. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  frmn  CaUfomia. 

Mr.  BELL.  We  must  remember  that 
these  areas  are  owned  by  the  govem- 
ment in  control.  We  are  there  only  by 
sufferance.  We  are  not  in  any  position  to 
tell  another  govemment  what  to  do. 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to 
me  we  are  faced  with  a  profound  moral 
question.  It  is  not  a  question  of  whether 
or  not  we  deal  with  a  govemment  that 
we  do  not  like — the  Govemment  of  Chile, 
the  Govemment  of  Spain,  the  <3ovem- 
ment  of  South  Africa — because  I  think 
it  is  recognized  that  we  will  be  dealing 
with  countries  whose  form  of  govem- 
ment we  do  not  like  for  very  practical 
reasons.  That  is  not  what  is  involved 
here. 

What  is  involved  is  that  we  have  a 
U.S.  facility,  a  facility  operated  by 
NASA,  which,  instead  of  applying  the 
rules  that  we  would  require  in  this  coim- 
try  or  in  some  other  country,  submits  to 
the  segregation  rules  of  South  Africa. 

What,  for  instance,  would  be  the  re- 
sponse in  this  country  if  the  Northern 
Irish  <jk)vemment  said  to  the  United 
States,  "You  have  a  facility  here  but  you 
may  not  employ  Catholics,  or  if  you  do. 
you  will  pay  them  at  less  than  what  you 
pay  the  Protestants."  We  would  say, 
"That  is  an  outrage,  we  cannot  do  that. 
You  will  either  permit  us  to  treat  them 
equally,  or  we  will  remove  the  facility, 
because  while  you  may  do  this,  we  may 
not  use  our  moneys  for  that  purpose." 
Or  take  the  situation  when  not  so  long 
a%o  certain  Arab  States  said,  "You  may 
not  have  a  Jewish  soldier  in  this  facility." 
At  first,  the  Congress  went  sdong  with 
that — and  then,  as  some  Members  may 
recall  although  I  was  not  here  at  that 
time,  the  Congress  said,  "No.  We  will  not 
let  you  determine  for  us  how  we  shall 
treat  people  on  our  particular  facility." 

And  so,  today  the  black  community 
rightfully  asks  how  can  we  sit  here  nnd 
permit  Govemment  moneys  to  be  ap- 
propriated and  used  in  a  discriminatoiy 
way — in  a  way  that  would  be  deemed  un- 
conscionable if  demanded  by  Northern 
Ireland  vis-a-vis  Catholics  and  Protes- 
tants or  by  Arab  States  vis-a-vis  Jews 
or  non-Jews?  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
is  the  great  moral  question.  It  is  not  sim- 
ply a  question  of  dealing  with  a  govern- 
ment that  we  disagree  with. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the 
gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  suiH>ort  of  the  amendment. 
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Mr.  Chainnan,  all  of  us  are  aware  t  lat 
there  Is  American  coriwrate  involveir  mt 
In  South  Africa.  I  personally  dep  are 
American  private  corporate  Involvem  snt 
which  sustains  or  assists  economic  le- 
velopment  and  growth  of  a  nation  a  m- 
mltted  to  racist  policies,  a  nation  c<  m- 
mltted  to  a  notion  that  human  bel  igs 
are  not  equal  human  beings. 

But  here  we  have  an  Important  nd 
much  different  question  before  us: 
whether  we  will  take  public  action  to 
commit  public  fimds  to  a  nation  wl  xe 
policies,  at  least  on  their  face,  w  len 
placed  in  juxtaposition  to  our  own,  to- 
tally contradict  the  position  we  h  ive 
publicly  assumed. 

How  can  we  Justify  our  action  on  Jie 
EEOC  bUl,  or  how  can  we  Justify  >ur 
action  on  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  or  1  ow 
can  we  Justify  the  fact  that  In  this  co  n- 
try  we  have  established  as  a  matter  of 
law  the  minimum  wage  when  we  p  "o- 
vlde  Federal  funds  and  public  doll  irs 
in  a  nation  committed  to  seeing  bit  ck 
human  beings  as  second-class  people. 

I  think  this  is  a  great  political  { nd 
moral  question  before  us. 

Let  us  not  walk  out  of  this  Cham  er 
morally  bankrupt  and  without  polltltal 
Integrity.  I  do  not  believe  we  can  call  our- 
selves Americans  committed  to  dem<  :- 
racy  and  committed  to  equal  justice  a  id 
equal  treatment  of  all  human  beings  a  id 
then  allow  funds  to  go  to  South  Afrl(  a. 
The  only  justification  I  have  heard  In 
the  past  20  minutes  for  maintaining  t  ils 
station  in  Johannesburg  Is  to  prot  ct 
safety  of  astronauts.  I  certainly  do  fot 
want  anything  to  happen  to  astrona 
but  I  raise  this  rhetorical  question : 
are  we  so  committed  to  a  program 
would  allow  the  astronauts  to  walk  in  the 
tranquillity  of  the  moon  when  we  bfive 
not  found  the  ability  to  come  toge 
on  the  floor  of  this  Congress  to  a 
policies  that  would  enhance  our  abl 
to  walk  as  brothers  and  sisters  on 
face  of  this  earth? 

Why  are  we  so  concerned  about  salfety 
of  the  astronauts  and  not  conceri  ed 
about  the  safety  of  human  dignity  of 
millions  of  people? 

I  think  we  have  no  alternative  but  to 
strike  down  this  legislative  provision. 

There  comes  a  time  in  the  history  of 
a  country  when  it  must  live  up  to  its 
stated  principles  and  its  stated  goals.  If 
we  say  that  all  human  beings — black jor 
white,  brown,  red  or  yellow,  men  or  wom- 
en. Christians  or  Jews — are  really  tme 
human  beings  In  the  sight  of  God  and 
man  In  this  coimtry,  then  we  must  tal  e 
those  same  policies  throughout  tl  e 
world. 

I  think  we  have  no  alternative  but  i  o 
vote  for  this  amendment  to  remove  tl  e 
Republic  of  South  Africa  from  this  bi:  1. 
The  moral  and  political  question  s 
whether  public  dollars,  voted  by  UJ3. 
Congressmen  in  the  people's  branch /of 
the  Government,  representing  some 
blacks  and  other  racial  minorities  In  this 
country,  some  women,  some  jroung  i  eo- 
ple — all  of  whom  are  treated  less  t  lan 
human  beings  with  full  freedom  and  <  Ig- 
nlty  in  America — should  be  used  for  his 
purpose. 
How  do  we  take  these  dollars  and  >ut 


them  Into  South  Africa,  which  has  pol- 
icies totally  in  opposition  to  the  policies 
we  have  taken  on  the  floor  of  the  Con- 
gress? 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  In  favor 
of  the  amendment  placed  before  us  by 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chsurman,  I  should  like  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Rangel)  for  offering  the  amendment. 
Action  to  cause  the  U.S.  Government  to 
cease  subsidizing  racism  In  South  Africa 
is  long  overdue. 

The  amendment  would  cut  off  fimds 
for  two  American  space  facilities  in 
South  Africa.  The  Issue  is  clear — If 
NASA  continues  to  operate  the  tracking 
station  In  Johannesburg  and  the  smaller 
optical  tracking  station  at  Ollfontsfon- 
tein,  the  United  States  would  be  con- 
tinuing to  subsidize  racism  and  discrimi- 
nation. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that 
apartheid  is  the  established  policy  at 
these  two  space  stations.  Willis  H.  Shap- 
ley,  NASA  Associate  Deputy  Administra- 
tor, in  testimony  before  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Subcommittee  on  Africa, 
stated  that  medical  systems  and  dining 
areas  are  segregated  at  these  two  facili- 
ties and  that  black  and  white  employees 
are  paid  on  different  salary  scales.  In 
addition,  Mr.  Shapley  admitted  that  not 
a  single  black  American  NASA  employee 
has  ever  visited  our  Johannesburg  track- 
ing station.  From  1961  to  1969,  243  NASA 
employees  visited  the  Johannesburg 
traclung  station  and  28  such  visits  were 
made  in  1970  alone.  Can  it  be  that  NASA 
wEis  imable  to  find  one  qualified  black 
staff  member  to  send  to  South  Africa,  in 
light  of  the  fact  black  NASA  personnel 
are  sent  to  our  other  overseas  facilities? 
Surely,  it  is  evident  that  our  space  ad- 
ministration's policy  in  this  matter  is 
being  dictated  by  the  discriminatory 
policies  of  the  South  African  Govern- 
ment. 

Passage  of  this  amendment  will  not 
impair  the  space  program.  I  understand 
that  NASA  could  use  another  site  in 
southern  Africa  at  Tananarive,  Mala- 
gasy Republic,  only  6  degrees  north  of 
Johannesburg.  However,  failure  to  adopt 
this  amendment  will  be  a  disservice  to 
our  Ideals  of  equality.  Morality  dictates 
that  the  U.S.  Government  terminate 
NASA's  use  of  tracking  stations  in  South 
Africa  as  long  as  segregation  and  dis- 
crimination are  practiced  in  connection 
with  their  operation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  should  like  to  say  this:  What  I  have 
heard  on  the  floor  of  the  House  today 
concerning  this  amendment  is  far  from 
accurate. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  passes  all  of  the  laws 
referred  to  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  DcLLuMS)  to  control  things 
in  this  country  and  to  eliminate  any  type 
of  segregation  or  any  type  of  favoritism. 
I  definitely  resent  the  fact  that  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Dxl- 
Liracs)  indicates  there  are  areas  in  this 


part  of  the  cotmtry  today  where  we  do 
not  have  equal  c«)portunlty  for  all. 

I  would  like  to  add,  if  we  are  going  to 
start  doing  business  with  and  have  as  our 
allies  only  those  people  who  subscribe  to 
our  theories  and  to  our  way  of  democracy 
we  are  going  to  become  mighty  lonesome 
in  this  country. 

I  can  also  say  that  whether  or  not  we 
have  this  tracking  station  In  South  Africa 
is  not  going  to  make  a  bit  of  difference  in 
the  policies  of  South  Africa,  but  it  Is  cer- 
tainly going  to  endanger  our  space  pro- 
gram not  to  have  it. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  usually  share  a  lot  of 
the  views  of  my  colleague  from  Berkeley 
with  respect  to  civil  rights  and  the  rights 
of  the  Impoverished  and  the  need  for 
equal  opportunity,  though  not  neces- 
sarily the  right  or  the  need  to  equalize, 
but  I  do  not  believe  we  should  use  the 
space  program  as  a  vehicle  to  vindicate 
civil  rights  theories  or  to  use  civil  rights 
as  a  basis  to  kill  the  space  programs, 
which  is  really  the  intent  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

We  use  American  dollars  in  South 
Africa  to  support  an  embassy,  and  I 
would  suspect  we  use  American  dollars 
over  there  for  probably  100  Internation- 
al functions. 

We  need  this  space  station  there  to 
make  the  space  program  go.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve anybody  should  be  misled  that  this 
is  a  civil  rights  vote  in  any  way.  staxpe 
or  form.  It  is  a  clear  effort  to  kill  the 
space  progrun,  and  I  believe  the  amend- 
ment should  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 
Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  certainly  will. 
Mr.  RANGEL.  This  question  has  been 
asked  by  many  people,  and  certainly 
nobody  Is  more  excited  about  our  space 
program  than  I  am.  However,  certain 
questions  have  been  asked  of  those  In 
charge  of  NASA.  They  said  this  would 
not  seriously  affect  our  space  program. 
It  is  unfair  to  say  that  this  amendment 
is  directed  at  killing  the  space  program. 
We  have  statements  in  the  record — and 
I  have  them  in  my  possession  now — 
where  it  Is  clearly  indicated  they  said 
we  can  go  ahead  with  our  space  program 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we  did  not 
have  that  station  in  South  Africa. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  We  can  proceed,  but 
not  with  as  much  safety  sis  we  had  before. 
Mr.  RANGEL.  That  is  not  so.  We  have 
documentary  proof  in  our  records,  I  can 
tell  you,  taken  from  Mr.  Truszynski,  who 
is  more  familiar  with  the  program  than 
you  and  I,  and  I  think  it  Is  imf air  for 
you  to  say  this  amendment  is  intended 
to  kill  the  space  program  when  I  intend 
to  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  LECKJETT.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Certainly  you  have  researched  this  issue. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 

the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 

from  New  York  (Mr.  Rangkl)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  annoimced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand tellers. 
Tellers  were  refused. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
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AMXKDiaMTS    OITERED    BT    KB.    ASPIN 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  a 
series  of  amendments  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  considered 
en  bloc  and  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reqeust  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Calif omla.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  have  not  seen  the  amendment. 
It  was  Just  handed  to  us.  and  therefore 
I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 
The  Clerk  will  resuL 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Aspin:  Page  1, 
line  8.  strike  out  "$1,094,300,000"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "$894,000". 

Page  3,  strike  out  lines  16  and  17,  and  re- 
designate the  succeeding  paragraphs  accord- 
ingly. 

Page  6,  line  24,  strike  out  "(15)"  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "(14) ". 

Page  7.  line  11,  strike  out  "(16)"  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "(16) ". 

Page  11,  Insert  the  following  new  section 
after  line  25  (and  redesignate  the  succeed- 
ing section  accordingly) : 

•'Sec.  7.  The  Administrator,  acting  through 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  Is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  conduct  a  full  and  com- 
plete study  of  the  proposed  Space  Transport 
System  (hereinafter  In  this  section  referred 
to  as  the  'Space  Shuttle'),  and  to  report 
thereon  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  President  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronau- 
tics of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sci- 
ences of  the  Senate,  In  order  to  assist  the 
Congress  In  determining  whether  and  to  what 
extent  funds  snould  be  Included  for  the  Space 
Shuttle  In  a  subsequent  authorization  Act. 
Such  study  shall  include — 

"(1)  a  determination  and  evaluation  of  the 
mUltary  applications  of  the  Space  Shuttle; 

"(2)  a  determination  and  evaluation  of  the 
scientific  applications  of  the  Space  Shuttle; 

"(3)  the  most  accurate  possible  determi- 
nation of  the  total  cost  of  the  Space  Shuttle 
and  of  the  various  benefits  to  be  conferred 
thereby,  with  a  cost-benefit  analysis  designed 
to  compare  such  cost  wj  th  such  benefits  and 
thereby  to  place  each  In  Its  proper  perspec- 
tive: 

"(4)  a  determination  of  the  probable  eco- 
nomic Impact  of  the  Space  Shuttle,  Including 
Its  Impact  on  unemployment;" 

Mr.  F^QUA  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendments  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  Uie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  wish  to  reserve  a  point  of  order 
against  the  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  reserves  a  point  of  order  agsdnst 
the  amendments. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the 
same  amendment  that  was  introduced 
earlier  without  the  specific  section  that 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  raised  objec- 
tion. That  part  has  been  stricken  from 
the  amendment  now  under  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  pro- 
poses to  do  two  things.  It  proposes  to 
take  out  of  this  budget  the  $200  million 


that  is  authorized  in  this  budget  for  the 
space  shuttle. 

The  second  thing  it  proposes  to  do  is 
to  direct  the  Administrator  of  NASA  to 
conduct  a  study  through  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  to  answer  specific 
questions  and  to  report  back  within  a 
year  so  we  can  decide  at  that  time 
whether  we  are  going  to  spend  further 
money  on  the  space  shuttle. 

So,  what  this  amendment  does  is  to 
defer  the  money  to  be  spent  on  the  space 
shuttle  for  1  year  while  we  consider  the 
study  done  by  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  study  of  this  kind  by 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  is  very 
important,  because  there  are  a  number 
of  unanswered  questions  about  the  space 
shuttle.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  un- 
answered questions  about  the  misslcoi  of 
the  shuttle. 

The  shuttle  is  designed  to  carry  65,000 
pounds  of  payload  on  every  flight.  The 
estimate  is  that  there  will  be  50  flights  a 
year  which  means  3  mlUlon  pounds  of 
payload  a  year. 

In  1969,  which  was  a  very  good  year 
for  space,  we  put  into  orbit  only  380.000 
poimds.  In  1971  we  put  into  orbit  only 
some  450.000  poimds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  is.  what 
are  we  doing  with  all  that  excess  payload 
capacity?  The  Mathematlca  study  which 
was  referred  to  earlier  talked  about  using 
the  total  cap£u:ity,  but  in  that  capacity 
was  Uie  space  station. 

If  we  build  a  space  station,  we  can  use 
the  capacity.  If  on  these  shuttle  flights 
we  go  to  90-percent  military  payloads  we 
can  use  the  capacity. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  voting  on 
this  amendment  without  knowing  what 
that  capacity  is  going  to  be  used  for. 

The  second  question  is  what  effect 
there  will  be  on  employment  by  this 
space  shuttle. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  there  are 
580,000  aerospace  workers  and  engineers 
unemployed. 

This  program  will  only  employ  some 
50,000.  It  will  spread  that  employment 
over  30  States  and  it  wUl  only  be  for  2 
years  at  the  most.  Therefore,  this  pro- 
gram is  not  going  to  make  much  of  a 
dent  on  unemployment. 

Is  this,  reaUy,  the  right  way  to  spend 
$5.1  billion?  To  create  employment  for 
only  50,000  people  on  a  short-term  basis? 

The  final  and  most  important  set  of 
questions  deals  with  the  cost  of  it.  NASA 
says  it  will  cost  $5.1  billion.  But.  that  is 
just  for  two  shuttles.  To  conduct  the 
number  of  space  launches  that  NASA  has 
programed  we  will  need  three  more  space 
shuttles.  So,  that  is  an  extra  $1.3  billion. 
But,  now,  we  have  only  bought  the  equip- 
ment. We  have  not  had  any  launchlngs. 
What  is  it  going  to  cost  to  launch  this 
shutUe?  NASA  says  $10  million  a  launch 
and  there  will  be  580  launches  at  $10 
million  a  launch  which  will  come  to  a  to- 
tal of  $5.8  billion.  Now  the  grand  total 
for  the  cost  of  the  shuttle  is  $12.25 
blUlon. 

But.  we  have  not  spent  any  money  on 
payload.  Therefore,  we  must  add  on  the 
cost  for  the  payload.  If  you  figure  the 
payload  will  be  65,000  pounds  i>er  launch 
and  that  payload  costs  run  anywhere  up 


to  $20,000  a  poimd,  then  we  are  up  to  a 
figure  of  many,  many  billions.  That  is 
what  we  are  bujring  with  this  program.  I 
am  not  saying  that  if  we  vote  down  this 
progrson  we  are  going  to  save  that 
amount  because,  clearly,  we  will  spend 
some  of  it — not  all  these  costs  are  add-on 
costs.  However,  the  problem  is  that  if  we 
vote  for  the  space  shuttle  we  are  commit- 
ting ourselves  to  a  very,  very  expensive 
proposition  in  the  range  of  $50  billion 
or  $60  billion,  perhaps,  over  the  next  10 
or  12  years.  If  we  vote  for  the  shuttle  we 
are  committing  ourselves  to  these  large 
expenditures  and  have  lost  all  fiexibillty. 

We  have  not  yet  counted  the  possi- 
bilities for  cost  overruns.  The  Apollo  pro- 
gram had  no  overruns,  but  that  was 
achieved  by  canceling  a  couple  of  the 
flights.  The  military  does  this  frequently. 
They  keep  the  cost  of  the  program  the 
same  by  bujring  fewer  planes  or  tanks. 
We  are  going  to  have  cost  overruns,  very 
likely,  in  this  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspnt )  has 
expired. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  insist  upon  my 
point  of  order. 

Our  country  wants  the  space  program. 
I  am  a  layman,  I  have  listened  to  all  of 
the  testimony  of  the  scientists,  engineers, 
and  our  top  Government  people  who  tell 
us  that  the  shuttle  is  the  program  that 
we  should  follow.  If  we  run  out  of  money 
for  the  space  shuttle,  we  will  not  have 
a  space  program.  So  I  urge  the  Members 
to  vote  against  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word,  and  I  rise  In  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  space  shuttle  is  not 
just  an  ordinary  transportation  system, 
it  is  the  keystone  system  which  will  allow 
our  Nation  to  harness  the  benefits  of 
space  technology  which  have  now  come 
within  our  reach,  thanks  to  the  irmova- 
tive  space  research  of  prior  years. 

The  shuttle  will  provide  us  with  the 
most  economically  feasible  method  for 
continued  space  travel. 

The  benefits  to  be  derived  as  immeas- 
urable, in  weather  research,  communi- 
cation, navigation,  environmental  pres- 
ervation, and  the  proper  utilization  of 
ever-dwindling  earth  resources.  The  en- 
tire scientific  community  will  benefit. 

The  shuttle  will  give  us  the  capability 
of  carrying  not  only  vast  arrays  of  scien- 
tific equipment  and  instruments  into 
space,  but  also  the  nonastronaut  scien- 
tists themselves. 

Moreover,  when  speaking  of  the  space 
shuttle  it  is  not  possible  to  forget  its  mili- 
tary application.  This  system  will  permit 
this  country  to  man  an  effective  deter- 
rent, coupled  with  a  quick  reaction  cmMi- 
biUty. 

I  emphasize  to  the  Members  that  I 
strongly  support  the  shuttle.  I  feel  it  is 
essential  for  this  progrsun  to  be  imple- 
mented if  this  coimtry  is  to  continue  as 
a  dominant  force  in  advanced  science. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Aspm)  has  spoken  of  repairs.  One  of 
the  econcHnies  of  the  whole  space  shuttle 
program  is  that  we  will  be  able  to  launch 
the  vehicle  in  order  to  make  repairs  on 
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vehicles  previously  placed  in  orbit.  Tha 
15  economy.  We  have  approximately  40( 
vehicles  now  in  orbit.  Half  of  these  havt 
been  rendered  inoperative  solely  because 
we  have  not  had  the  means  to  repai 
them  properly. 

The  space  program  offers  one  of  th' 
highest   economic   multiplier   effects   o 
any  Federal  dollar  investment.  Speclfl 
cally,   the  space  shuttle  program   wiJ 
directly  employ  75,000  people  and  wl]  i 
Qtilize  the  skills  of  over  12,000  contrac  ■ 
tors  and  subcontractors  Involving  over  3  • 
States.  Indirect  job  opportunities  will  b  ; 
given  to  over  200,000  people.  The  com  • 
bined  gross  products  of  the  30  States  in  ■ 
volved  in  this  program  will  be  in  exces 
of  $10  billion.  Over  the  12-year  perio< 
from  1979  to  1990  there  will  be  saving; 
of  over  $5  billion  in  direct  launch  costa 

NASA  has  spent  over  $180  million  an( 
utilized  the  skills  of  over  two  dozen  con' 
tractors  on  the  very  things  the  gentle 
man  is  talking  about. 

This  has  all  been  discussed  thoroughl  ' 
by  the  subcommittee,  and  we  have  a  1 
decided  that  we  want  a  space  shuttle, 
do    otherwise    would    be    to    waste 
money  that  we  have  already  spent. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  that  the  amem 
ment  be  defeated. 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BKT.Ti.  I  yield  to  the  gentlewoi 
from  Connecticut. 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  th^ 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I 
to  Join  with  the  gentleman  in  opposiflon 
to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  Apollo  16  oi  }its 
the  moon,  the  American  space  prog  am 
faces  a  crisis  here  on  earth.  Now  that  the 
Apollo  program  is  drawing  to  a  con  Elu- 
sion, the  time  has  come  to  c^etermine  the 
future  of  American  space  exploratio  i. 

I  believe  that  H.R.  14070,  the  N  J3A 
authorization  bill,  represents  a  rea  on- 
able  and  appropriate  ordering  of  our 
national  priorities.  It  offers  a  balax  ced 
program  which  will  not  only  further  our 
scientific  knowledge,  but  will  also  alow 
us  to  apply  this  knowledge  to  the 
of  improving  life  on  earth. 

I  commend  the  Science  and 
nautics  Committee  for  its  understand 
of  the  need  to  apply  our  space  knowlj 
to  earth  problems.  The  committee 
increased  f  nnn  $9  million  to  $50  mj  lion 
the  authorization  to  help  reduce  i  oise 
pollution  levels  of  civilian  airi  raft 
through  quieter  engines.  This  actior  di- 
rectly follows  from  the  reasoning  oflthe 
Noise  Control  Act  which  states:        | 

The  Congress  declares  that  It  ia  the  pfllcy 
of  the  United  States  to  promote  an  envl  vn- 
ment  for  all  Americans  free  from  noise-  :bat 
Jeopcutllzes  their  health  and  welfare. 

The  committee  also  added  $7.45  ^  nil- 
lion  for  aircraft  safety  such  as  impr  ved 
landing  guidance  systems  and  ooU  iion 
avoidance  research,  and  $1.5  millioi  for 
utilizing  space  technology  in  other  a:  eas. 

H.R.  14070  also  includes  $198.7  ml  ion 
for  the  application  of  space  technl  ues 
to  vitally  important  areas  such  as  e!  rth 
resources  surveys,  meteorological  i  md 
geodetic  satellites,  and  global  atmos- 
pheric researcj^Much  of  the  $211.91 
lion  for  AerxShautical  Research 
Technology  will  support  improvem^te 


in  our  air  transportation  systems  to 
make  them  competitive,  safer,  more  re- 
liable, and  relevant  to  future  transpor- 
tation demands. 

H.R.  14070  provides  authorizations  for 
the  space  shuttle  program — a  project 
that  will  yield  the  maximum  benefits 
from  space  exploration  at  minimum 
costs.  This  project  represents  a  new  gen- 
eration of  scientific  research  and  devel- 
opment which  is  necessary  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  21st  century.  The  dividends 
from  the  space  program  will  substan- 
tially benefit  all  our  citizens. 

The  space  shuttle  program  provides 
both  long  term  and  short  term  dividends 
which  justify  this  expenditure. 

An  immediate  benefit  will  be  the  crea- 
tion and  retention  of  thousands  of  Jobs. 
In  fact,  the  program  will  provide  some 
50,000  badly  needed  skilled  Jobs— with 
the  estimated  multiplier  effect  of  two 
additiontd  nonaerospace  Jobs  for  each 
aerospace  Job — a  boon  to  the  lagging 
economy  in  many  areas  of  our  Nation, 
Including  my  own  State  of  Coimecticut. 
For  example,  in  our  State  the  allocation 
of  contracts  for  such  components  as  the 
life  support  system,  engine  and  vehicle 
control  equipment,  and  related  mechani- 
cal and  electrical  systems  could  provide 
2,000  additional  Jobs.  With  the  estimated 
multiplier  effect  of  two  additional  non- 
aerospace  Jobs  for  each  aerospace  Job, 
the  space  shuttle  provides  the  stimulus 
which  the  Connecticut  economy  desper- 
ately needs. 

Long-range  benefits  will  be  many.  For 
exanxple,  the  United  States  is  presently 
losing  the  lead  we  once  held  In  produc- 
ing high  technology  goods  and  products, 
a  decline  that  has  greatly  contributed  to 
our  balance-of -payments  difficulties.  The 
space  shuttle  will  stimulate  high  tech- 
nology research  in  industries,  some  of 
which  are  only  tangentisdly  connected  to 
the  space  program.  By  Improving  our 
technology  and  applying  it  to  nonspace 
needs,  we  will  be  able  to  regsdn  some  of 
the  lost  ground  in  such  areas  as  elec- 
tronics and  aviation.  The  advantages  for 
our  economy,  as  well  as  for  improving 
the  quality  of  life  in  our  Nation,  are 
clear. 

In  fact,  the  scientific  and  technological 
spin-off  benefits  from  space  exploration 
Include,  among  others,  the  areas  of  com- 
munications, pollution  control,  aviation, 
medicine  and  surgery,  electronics,  weath- 
er and  sensor  satellites,  food  processing, 
and  agrictilture. 

In  the  April  1972  issue  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  Robert  Jastrow  and  Homer  E. 
Newell  noted  some  of  the  economic  bene- 
fits which  applied  space  science  will  pro- 
vide. For  example,  they  estimate  that 
better  weather  forecasting  could  save  the 
agriculture,  transportation,  and  con- 
struction industries  $2.6  billion  a  year. 
Detection  of  mineral  deposits  by  im- 
proved earth  satellites  could  yield  $2  bil- 
lion a  year.  An  IBM  report  estimates 
that  $840  million  annually  could  be 
saved  in  the  United  States  alone  through 
detection  of  plant  diseases. 

Two  years  ago.  Dr.  William  McElroy 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation  told 
a  House  committee  that : 

Civilized  man  cannot  long  survive  on  this 
planet  without  Increased  creation  of  new 
knowledge  and  Its  enlightened  use. 


The  present  space  program  has  initi- 
ated the  creation  at  knowledge  which  will 
one  day  revoluttonixe  the  lives  of  every- 
one. 

In  its  support  for  the  space  shuttle,  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  noted: 

We  would  argue  that  a  space  shuttle  pro- 
gram, because  it  Is  so  practically  linked  to 
fulflUlng  man's  age-old  vision  of  mastering 
the  heavens,  will  unleash  more  constructive 
human  energy  than  It  will  consume.  And  this 
excess  will  make  meeting  earthslde  demands 
the  easier. 

To  eliminate  or  postpone  the  space 
shuttle  would  in  effect,  shelve  the  im- 
portant breakthroughs  of  the  past 
decade. 

Because  I  believe  that  the  space  shut- 
tle will  provide  untold  benefits  for  all 
mankind,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Con- 
gress should  defer  the  authorizations 
contained  in  HJl.  14070.  Therefore,  I  in- 
tend to  oppose  any  amendment  to  this 
bill  which  would  delay  the  space  shuttle. 

As  Dr.  Wemher  von  Braun  has  stated: 

Scientifically  and  technologically  *  *  *  we 
have  built  the  foundations  for  America's 
greatest  age.  Space  offers  the  opportunity  to 
fullUl  the  requirements  of  the  spirit  while 
we  Increase  our  capabilities  to  meet  the  ma- 
terial needs  of  ourselves  and  feUowmen. 

I  support  HJl.  14070,  and  with  it,  man's 
next  "giant  leap"  into  space,  as  well  as  a 
better  life  here  on  earth. 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BFTiT..  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Teaguk)  and  also  those  of  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Bell)  and  to  state  further  that  any- 
one who  had  the  opportunity  last  Sun- 
day to  have  heard  Mr.  von  Braun  down 
in  Florida  describe  this  program  would 
be,  I  am  sure,  entirely  ctnvinced  of  Its 
soundness. 

Rejection  of  the  space  shuttle  would 
be  in  fact  an  abandoimient  of  our  en- 
tire space  program,  and  all  activities 
connected  therewith. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  shield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  I  would  Just  like  to  say 
there  is  no  earthly  use  in  sending  to 
the  National  Academy  of  Science  for  a 
study.  All  the  relevant  information  avail- 
able to  our  nation  concerning  this  show 
is  available  in  the  space  agency.  We  have 
that  information  available  now.  There  is 
nothing  more  to  study  regarding  it.  This 
body  can  make  up  its  mind  whether  it 
wants  a  shuttle  or  not. 

Time  to  say  that  we  are  going  to  have 
some  other  person  study  some  material 
for  next  year  is  just  an  insult  to  the  in- 
telligence of  this  House. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word  and  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Aspln  amendments  which  would  defer 
the  simce  shuttle  program  for  1  year, 
a  postponement  that  will  afford  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  the  oppor- 
tunity to  conduct  an  indepth  study  of 
this  program. 
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At  present,  no  reliable  cost  estimates 
exist  for  this  program.  NASA's  claim  that 
the  total  cost  of  the  ^>ace  shuttle  will  be 
$5.15  billion  has  been  challenged  by  a 
number  of  eminent  scientists.  At  this 
point  in  the  Rkcord,  I  would  like  to  insert 
an  excerpt  from  a  letter  written  to  me  by 
Nobel  laureate  physicist  Dr.  Ralph  Lapp 
in  which  he  gives  his  estimates  of  the 
total  cost  of  the  space  shuttle  program: 

Given  an  Impending  $40  billion  deficit, 
taxpayers  ought  to  be  interested  in  the.  true 
costs  associated  with  the  l^ace  Shuttle  which 
President  Nixon  announced  on  Jan.  5,  1972. 

Dr.  Fletcher  of  NASA  cUted  that  $6.5  bil- 
lion will  go  Into  RDT&K,  plus  a  20%  over- 
ride, and  0.3B  for  a  launch  site.  NASA  pin- 
points an  orblter  unit  cost  of  0.25B  and 
claims  a  100  reuse  capability.  However,  the 
investment  costs  of  the  booster  are  evaded. 
NASA  saya  $50  million  each  but  does  not 
define  leiuablUty.  Since  NASA  claims  that 
each  launch  will  cost  less  than  $10  million,  I 
would  judge  that  booster  costs  have  to  be 
pared  to  leas  than  $5  million  per  mission  !.e. 
at  least  10  iises  of  a  single  booster. 

Here's  some  bewitching  math — if  one 
makes  some  Simple  Simon  estimates  of  in- 
vestment costs  (orblters  and  boosters)  and 
also  operations  costs.  It's  impossible  to  get 
total  systems  costs  below  $10  billion.  Now  If 
each  mission  costs  less  than  $10  million,  this 
must  mean  that  NASA  is  planning  1,000 
Shuttle  missions.  Each  Shuttle  will  have 
maximum  payload  of  65.000  pounds.  Thus  if 
we  assume  only  60,000  pounds  per  mission 
this  means  a  commitment  of  60  million 
pounds  to  space.  But  NASA  in  the  past  sev- 
eral years  has  averaged  about  10,000  pounds 
of  unmanned  payloads  per  year! 

NASA's  claims,  echoed  by  President  Nixon, 
ia  that  the  transportation  charges  for  lifting 
things  from  earth  to  orbit  are  limiting  fac- 
tors In  space  activity.  The  basic  Justification 
for  the  Shuttle  is  that  NASA  claims  costs 
can  be  reduced  from  $700  per  pound  to  1 100 
per  pound  placed  In  a  low  earth  orbit.  I  sub- 
mit that  NASA  has  the  problem  upside 
down — It's  the  cost  of  the  payloads  that  Is 
excessive — by  its  own  testimony  last  year 
this  runs  $20,000  per  pound  and  higher. 

This  Shuttle  film  fiam  overlooks  the  fact 
that  50  million  pounds  of  payload,  even  if 
costs  can  be  reduced  to  $1,000  per  pound, 
would  be  60,000,000  z  1,000 =$60  bUUon. 
That's  a  more  accurate  Index  of  what's  be- 
hind the  Shuttle.  Not  to  mention  jobs  for  the 
ailing  aerospace  Industry. 

Moreover,  Dr.  Oskar  Morgenstem  and 
Dr.  K.  P.  Heiss,  the  two  authors  of  the 
NASA  space  shuttle  study,  stated  in  tes- 
timony before  the  Senate  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Committee,  that  "consider- 
able cost  imcertainty  exists." 

Second,  although  NASA  officials  cite 
the  increase  in  Jobs  that  will  result  from 
the  space  shuttle  program,  the  fact  is 
that  only  50,000  new  Jobs  will  be  created 
to  be  spread  out  in  30  States.  This  figure 
can  hardly  be  considered  a  strong  argu- 
ment in  the  program's  behalf. 

Finally,  the  program's  precise  mission 
has  yet  to  be  defined  by  NASA.  As  I  said 
on  June  10,  1969,  during  the  debate  on 
the  NASA  authorization  bill,  when  I  of- 
fered an  amendment  to  reduce  the 
amount  authorized  for  the  NERVA  nu- 
clear rocket  engine  program,  before  au- 
thorizing money  for  a  specific  program 
"we  should  be  aware  of  what  NASA  in- 
tends for  the  future.  Although  no  specific 
decision  may  have  been  made,  once  the 
investment  has  been  made,  NASA  will 
argue,  "There  is  so  much  money  invested 
in  this  program  that  the  investment  will 


be  completely  wasted  if  we  do  not  con- 
tinue.* " 

Again  an  April  23,  1970,  when  I  of- 
fered an  amendment  to  strike  money  for 
the  NERVA  progrsun  I  made  the  same 
point.  And  today  after  an  expenditure  of 
some  $2  billion  the  NERVA  nuclear 
rocket  engine  program  has  been  aban- 
d(Hied. 

The  same  argument  should  be  made 
regarding  authorizing  money  for  the 
space  shuttle  program.  Congress  will  be 
asked  to  support  vastly  expensive  mis- 
sions in  order  to  Justify  the  original  de- 
velopment cost.  Once  the  initial  expen- 
diture has  been  made,  the  next  step 
becomes  inevitable.  Let  us  not  err  today 
by  authorizing  a  project  which  will  en- 
tail increasingly  large  outlays  of 
money — a  project  for  which  no  mission 
has  been  defined  and  the  costs  of  which 
are  so  speculative. 

It  is  essential  that  our  national  prior- 
ities be  reordered  and  our  resources  de- 
voted first  to  meeting  the  unmet  needs 
of  our  society  on  earth. 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word  and  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  space  shut- 
tle program  came  up  in  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress,  I  opposed  it.  Earlier 
in  this  session,  I  app^ired  before  the 
Manned  Space  Flight  Subcommittee  to 
oppose  it.  Today,  I  rise  again  to  ask  that 
it  be  deleted  from  this  bill,  at  least  for 
this  year. 

According  to  NASA,  the  shuttle  will 
cost  the  American  taxpayers  "only"  $8 
billion  to  produce — $5.5  billion  for  re- 
search and  development  for  the  first  two 
spacecraft,  $1  billion  to  cover  increas- 
ing costs  and  unforeseen  research  and 
development  needs,  and  $1.5  billion  for 
three  additional  craft.  As  with  the  SST 
issue  before  this.  Congress  is  confronted 
with  the  necessity  of  determining 
whether  our  scarce  resources  should  be 
spent  on  the  development  of  five  space 
shuttles,  at  $1.6  billion  per  craft,  or  on 
the  curing  of  our  ever-increasing  do- 
mestic social  Uls.  I  would  remind  you 
that  the  President  recently  vetoed  as  "fis- 
cally irresponsible"  a  bill  that  would 
have  provided  only  $2  billion  for  child- 
care  centers. 

I  think,  before  we  agree  to  commit  the 
billions  of  dollars  that  this  authoriza- 
tion will  ultimately  lead  to,  we  have  to 
ask  ourselves: 

What  role  will  the  space  shuttle  sys- 
tem play  in  our  future? 

Who  will  actually  utilize  it? 

What  are  the  true  costs  involved  in 
constructing  and  operating  it? 

I  think  most  of  all,  we  ought  to  ask 
what  is  the  price  that  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  will  have  to  pay  for  it  in 
terms  of  the  resulting  Inattention  to  the 
steady  decline  in  the  quality  of  life 
within  our  society.  Including  deficient 
educational,  medical,  and  correctional 
facilities,  insufDcient  and  inhuman  hous- 
ing for  the  impoverished,  the  needy  and 
the  elderly,  and  the  collapse  of  our  mass 
transit  S3rst«ns? 

We  should  not  allow  NASA  to  continue 
to  drain  our  economic  limited  resources 
by  shooting  billions  of  dollars  worth  of 


hardware  into  space  while  our  other 
needs  go  unmet. 

Just  what  purpose  will  this  elaborate 
system  serve?  If  we  investigate  the  pro- 
posed figures  listing  the  increase  in  pay- 
load  poundage  per  year  for  this  system, 
our  skepticism  is  indeed  aroused. 

In  1969,  there  were  37  space  launch- 
ings,  carrying  a  total  payload  of  381,400 
pounds.  According  to  NASA  predictions, 
the  payload  level  for  future  shuttle 
fiights  would  increase  to  the  astro- 
nomical figure  of  over  2.6  million  pounds 
of  payload  per  year  between  1978  and 
1990.  It  is  obvious  that  the  shuttle  is 
being  designed  to  facilitate  far  more  than 
mere  manned  space  exploration. 

Could  this  system  possibly  serve  as  a 
primary  transport  of  heavy  military 
equipment  for  use  in  outer  space? 

It  has  been  estimated  by  the  Mathe- 
matica  report,  which  approves  the 
shuttle  system,  that  the  military  will 
use  over  23  percent  of  the  program's 
missions  and  capabilities  for  its  own 
purposes.  Even  Air  Force  Secretary  Sea- 
mans  stated,  on  April  1,  that  the  shuttle 
"could  accommodate  both  DOD  and 
NASA,"  and  pointed  to  the  fact  that  the 
shuttle  Is  designed  to  carry  over  2.6  mil- 
lion pounds  of  paylocul  annually,  which 
would  easily  accommodate  the  payloads 
of  the  military.  The  Defense  Department, 
however,  does  not  plan  to  have  one  peimy 
of  the  cost  of  this  project  come  out  of 
its  measly  $76  billion  annual  budget.  I 
believe  that  we  in  Congress  must  in- 
vestigate the  military  plans  and  possi- 
bilities of  this  shuttle  system  before  we 
authorize  any  further  funds  for  it. 

At  a  time  when  money  is  so  scarce,  we 
cannot  afford  to  squander  our  funds  on 
exorbitant  projects;  this  is  doubly  so 
when  we  are  unaware  not  only  of  their 
benefits,  if  any,  but  also  of  their  in- 
tended uses.  My  friend  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Teagttc),  who  is  the 
chairman  of  the  Manned  Space  Flight 
Subcommittee,  writes  in  the  current  issue 
of  Aerospace  that — 

The  shuttle  Is  being  designed  with  care- 
ful attention  to  the  speclid  requirements 
of  the  military  services. 

Are  we  not  supposed  to  be  maldng 
agreements  with  other  nations  not  to  use 
outer  space  for  military  purposes? 

When  this  legislation  came  up  on  the 
fioor  last  year,  there  were  denials  that 
the  space  shuttle  is  going  to  be  used  for 
military  purposes.  If  it  is,  we  have  to 
know  Just  what  these  military  purposes 
are.  Will  our  space  frontier  be  cluttered 
with  heavy  military  armaments  to  serve 
another  effort  on  our  part  to  confront 
our  so-called  enemies?  Is  that  what  we 
are  about?  Are  we  not  doing  something 
in  the  way  of  peace  and  attempting  to 
end  the  war  in  Vietnam?  Should  we  not 
attempt  to  aid  our  cities,  urban  areas, 
and  rural  areas? 

How  can  I  return  to  my  district,  be 
confronted  by  a  worker  who  can  barely 
feed  his  fan^,  and  tell  him  that  his 
hard-earned  tax  dollars  are  being  em- 
ployed for  Defense  Department  pur- 
poses undo'  the  guise  of  a  NASA  civilian 
project,  which  wUl  in  any  case  offer  him 
only  the  most  abstract  benefits? 

How  can  I  tell  an  elderly  woman  liv- 
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Ing  in  the  squalor  of  a  broken-down  t<  ne- 
ment  that  she  must  continue  to  liv  In 
filth  until  she  dies,  so  that  we  may,  ex- 
periment further  with  the  civilian;  and 
military  uses  of  space? 

It  is  time  that  we  survey  the  treiM  in 
values    that    the    legislation    before    us 
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represents.  This  is  a  great  country, 


but 
it 'cannot  remain  great  while  we  lon- 
tinue  to  ignore  the  decay  of  our  cities  md 
the  neglect  of  our  citizens  by  reasa  i  of 
"maintaining  American  preeminenc  •■  In 
space."  The  advancement  of  science  and 
technology  is  truly  worthwhile,  but  now 
is  the  time  to  harness  these  forceg  and 
reap  their  benefits  to  better  the  H  t  of 
Individual  citizens  In  this  country. 

Millions  of  our  fellow  citizens  an  un- 
employed. It  is  true  that  the  shuttle!  pro- 
gram will  create  50,000  Jobs,  but  tl  Is  Is 
a  drop  in  the  bucket  when  we  loc  c  at 
the  overall  figure.  Let  us  use  this  >200 
million  to  employ  50,000  unempl  >yed 
people — or  50,000  aerospace  worker  ,  for 
that  matter — to  build  the  day  care  cen- 
ters needed  for  1.3  mUUon  welfare  ;hil- 
dren  under  the  age  of  5.  As  I  smted 
when  I  appeared  before  the  dlstingui!  hed 
subcommittee  which  wrote  this  leg!  ila- 
tion: 

If  we  were  to  take  leas  than  one-flft  i  of 
the  total  expendltxire  coet  of  this  .  .  .  «  (ace 
shuttle,  we  could  construct  over  one  uid 
one-half  mlUlon  new  low  and  moderat4  In- 
come housing  units — triple  the  nui  iber 
being  constructed  today. 

Let  US  use  these  funds  to  help  e  Im- 
inate  the  pains  of  hunger  foimd  in  the 
stomachs  of  our  poor,  our  handica|ped 
And  our  elderly. 

Let  us  use  these  funds  to  help  pr 
the  transportation  which  these  peo: 
sorely  need. 

Let  us  use  these  funds  to  offer  bil 
education  to  the  5  million  childre 
are  in  need  of  it. 

Let  us  use  these  funds  to  improv 
quality  and  availability  of  health 
ices  in  our  country,  so  that  we  ma; 
be  healthy  and  not  suffer  the  agon; 
disease. 

This  list  is  practically  endless,  anil  I 
certainly  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  we 
C8U1  cure  all  of  our  problems  for  $:  00 
million,  but  we  must  at  least  have  he 
courage  to  begin  to  tackle  these  pr  ib- 
lems.  We  cannot  allow  projects  such  as 
the  space  shuttle  to  push  the  needs  of 
our  people  under  the  rug.  for  it  is  th  ise 
needs  which  must  occupy  the  top  nmg 
on  our  ladder  of  priorities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  wh;  A 
has  been  offered  here  by  the  gentlem  in 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspin)  is  a  v<ry 
valid  one.  I  think  we  should  not  authc  r- 
Ize  it,  we  should  not  do  so  before  th(  re 
Is  further  study  and  testimony  brouj  it 
in  which  gives  some  answers  to  thi  se 
questions. 

I  therefore  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
oppose  the  amendments. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  t  \e 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ESCH.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  t  le 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  BELL.  The  gentlemsm  from  N  sw 
York,  as  well  as  others  in  the  New  Yt  rk 
delegation,  might  be  Interested  In  so  ae 
Information  that  I  have  received,  l^w 


York  will  gain  $47  million  In  direct 
shuttle  contracts.  The  program  will  in- 
crease the  New  York  State  program  by 
$915  million  and  raise  aerospace  em- 
ployment by  12,000  pet«)le. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  whenever 
I  listen  to  our  national  debate  on  the 
future  of  the  space  program  I  somehow 
conjiu'e  up  visions  of  a  similar  one  which 
must  have  taken  place  within  the  court 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  nearly  500 
years  ago.  I  am  sure  there  were  courtiers 
then  who  said,  "but  we  do  not  know 
whether  he  will  find  the  way.  Maybe  all 
the  money  will  be  wasted."  Some  im- 
doubtedly  argued  that  there  were  serious 
problems  existing  in  Spain  which  needed 
instant  attention.  Perhaps  still  others 
were  cautious  about  how  much  the  Gov- 
enmient  was  spending  and  urged  that 
the  fantastic  project  be  dropped  in  or- 
der to  bring  the  royal  budget  into  bal- 
ance. 

Similarly,  a  year  later  when  Colimi- 
bus  retiumed  from  his  joiuTiey,  the 
skeptics  raust  havp  continued  to  greet 
liim  with  scorn.  After  all.  though  he  had 
found  something  he  had  not  brought 
back  any  great  quantity  of  gold  or  rich 
spices — just  a  couple  Indians  and  some 
new  plants. 

Yet  the  discovery  which  Columbus  had 
made  was  to  expand  the  horizons  of  the 
world  and  to  improve  the  quality  of  life 
everywhere.  It  was  Columbus'  discovery 
which  initiated  and  inspired  much  of  the 
progress  made  in  the  next  few  centuries. 
It  was  to  inspire  both  bold  new  ideas 
and  bold  new  ways  of  life. 

So.  too.  has  it  been  with  our  space 
program.  From  the  beginning  the  skep- 
tics have  urged  that  money  should  be 
spent  instead  on  "urgent  domestic  pri- 
orities." Many  have  argued  that  we  sim- 
ply cannot  afford  the  costs  in  light  of 
our  budget  deficits.  We  all  have  realized 
that  we  really  do  not  know  Just  what 
we  will  find  and  how  It  will  apply  to  us 
here  on  earth.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  opin- 
ion, we  should  not  be  short-sighted. 
Our  resources  are  great.  We  need  not 
turn  our  backs  on  any  segment  of  this 
Nation,  including  our  great  cities.  To 
proceed  with  this  project  does  not  mean 
that  we  are  going  to  neglect  these  grave 
responsibUities.  I  have  faith  that  as 
Americans  we  will  respond  afiftrmatively 
to  these  challenges. 

Our  explorations  of  space,  like  Co- 
lumbus' journey  to  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere will  expand  the  horizons  of  the 
entire  world  and,  I  am  convinced,  will 
improve  the  quality  of  life  everywhere. 
Already,  the  spinoff  of  presently  ongoing 
space  programs  have  made  vast  advances 
in  medical  science,  in  miniaturization,  in 
weather  prediction — and  thus  protection 
of  populations  from  violent  storms — in 
the  location  of  natural  resources,  in  the 
location  of  plant  diseases  and  their  con- 
trol, and  many  others. 

In  the  next  few  weeks  we  will  begin 
debating  a  new  concept  of  space  travel 
which  will  determine  whether  or  not  the 
United  States  will  take  advantage  of  the 
tremendous  opportunities  and  challenges 
of  the  new  horizons  we  have  found  in 
space.  We  will  decide,  like  the  Spaniards 
of  old.  whether  we  should  exploit  our 


new  discoveries,  or  whether  we  should 
forego  their  possibilities. 

I  strongly  feel  that  we  should  accept 
the  latest  challenge  and  that  we  should 
embark  on  the  new  method  of  exploring 
the  outer  reaches  of  space  science. 

Space  exploration,  as  we  all  know, 
has  been  extremely  exi>ensive.  The  cost 
will  continue  to  be  high — almost  pro- 
hibitive— as  long  as  we  continue  to  use 
today's  expendable,  one-shot  launch  ve- 
hicles. The  kind  of  extensive  manned 
and  unmaimed  program  which  could 
result  in  so  many  important  discoveries 
to  improve  life  here  on  the  earth  will  be 
impossible  unless  we  find  some  means  of 
reducing  the  cost  of  space  exploration. 

The  space  shuttle,  as  proposed  by 
NASA  is  our  chance  to  reduce  those  costs 
to  an  acceptable  level.  The  space  shuttle 
represents  an  entirely  new  basis  of  trans- 
portation for  men  and  materials  from 
earth  to  outer  space  and  back.  It  will 
take  off  like  a  rocket,  fly  In  orbit  like  a 
spaceship,  and  land  like  an  airplane.  It 
will  not  only  take  materials  and  satel- 
lites and  men  into  space  and  serve  as 
their  spacecraft,  but  it  will  retiun  to 
earth  Intact.  It  Is  completely  reusable. 

The  space  shuttle  will  expand  our  space 
horizons  in  many  ways.  First,  and  per- 
haps most  obvious,  it  will  reduce  the  cost 
of  putting  a  payload  into  orbit,  an  effort 
which  presently  costs  from  $700  to 
$1,000  per  pound.  The  shuttle  will  reduce 
that  cost  to  $100  per  pound.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  over  the  initial  12  years  of 
operation,  the  space  shuttle  will  save  the 
Nation  $12  billion  in  launch  and  payload 
costs. 

However,  far  more  important  than  the 
money  saving  aspects  of  the  shuttle  are 
its  contributions  to  making  our  space 
progrsjn  more  flexible  and  more  useable 
in  solving  the  diCQcult  problems  we  face 
in  the  decades  ahead.  The  space  shuttle 
will  reduce  drastically  the  amount  of 
training  that  a  person  will  have  to  un- 
dergo in  order  to  participate  in  a  space 
flight.  It  is  projected  that,  within  a  short 
period  of  time,  the  space  shuttle  will  be- 
come a  sort  of  commuter  plane  for  sci- 
entists and  technicians.  It  will  not  be 
necessary  for  each  of  them  to  be  trained 
in  all  the  essentials  of  space  flight.  Thus, 
if  a  particular  mission  involving  plant 
disease  is  undertaken,  agronomists  can 
be  transported  into  space  to  do  the  work. 
Or.  If  we  are  having  difBculty  with  com- 
munications satellites,  we  can  send  our 
best  communications  technicians  into 
space  to  examine  the  orbiting  communi- 
cations satellite  and  repair  it. 

In  short,  the  shuttle  will  make  manned 
space  flight  far  more  productive  in  scien- 
tific discoveries  and  in  practical  applica- 
tions. It  Will  give  US  a  working  presence 
in  space.  It  will  also  make  luunanned 
space  exploration  more  productive 
through  the  repair  of  unmanned  instru- 
ments, and  perhaps  through  the  collec- 
tion of  actual  films  rather  than  Just 
radio  signals  of  the  photographs  taken. 
The  shuttle  will  remove  the  barriers  be- 
tween manned  and  unmanned  research 
and  unify  them  into  a  more  effective 
whole. 

Additionally,  with  the  shuttle's  easy 
and  routine  access  to  space,  scientists  and 
astronauts   of   many  nations   could  be 
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taken  into  orbit  with  their  experiments 
to  Join  firsthand  in  space  studies.  Thus 
the  expertise  of  the  scientists  throughout 
the  world  can  be  brought  to  bear.  In  the 
area  of  science,  perhaps  more  than  in 
any  other,  international  cooperation  and 
friendship  have  transcended  national 
borders,  hostilities,  and  philosophies. 

One  important  aspect  of  the  si>ace 
shuttle  proposal  will  be  its  contributions 
as  a  spur  to  our  economy.  The  leadership 
momentum  this  country  has  maintained 
in  the  past  has  depended  upon  the  "cut- 
ting edge"  provided  by  our  major  na- 
tional technological  programs  which 
have  focused  our  advanced  manage- 
ment/scientific/engineering /  production 
talents  on  the  achievements  of  specific 
capabilities  at  specific  times.  The  shuttle 
program  is  well  suited  to  replace  ApoDo 
as  the  cutting  edge  which  is  required 
to  maintain  our  national  technological 
superiority. 

I  sometimes  think  when  we  discuss 
money  spent  on  the  space  program  that 
many  believe  the  money  is  sent  off  in  a 
Buck  Rogers-like  vehicle  to  fioat  through 
the  vacuum  of  the  far  reaches.  To  the 
contrary,  every  dollar  spent  on  the  space 
program  is  invested  here  on  earth.  A  re- 
cent economic  study  indicated  that  $10 
billion  invested  in  the  space  shuttle  over 
a  period  of  15  years  would  result  in  al- 
most $27  billion  in  additional  indirect 
stimulation  of  our  economy. 

It  is  well,  when  we  discuss  this  new 
proposal,  to  review  the  many  aresis  in 
which  the  space  program  has  already 
made  significant  contributions  to  our 
quality  of  life.  The  space  shuttle  can,  in 
every  case,  expand  the  practical  appli- 
cations and  usefulness  of  these  space 
research  programs.  Briefly,  the  major 
areas  of  contribution  are: 

First.  Communications — satellite  com- 
munications has.  within  the  decade, 
moved  from  novelty  to  accepted  conven- 
ience. World  Olympics,  Presidential  visits 
to  China,  and  other  historical  events, 
made  possible  only  through  use  of  com- 
munications satellites,  are  now  accepted 
matter  of  factly  by  the  general  public. 

Second.  Weather — meteorological  ob- 
servation via  satellite  has  provided  one 
of  the  most  significant  advances  in 
weather  reporting  in  the  Nation's  his- 
tory. Until  the  advent  of  earth  satellites 
80  percent  of  the  earth  wsis  subject  to 
only  scattered  weather  observations.  Re- 
liable long-range  weather  predictions  of 
2  weeks  or  longer  should  be  attainable 
using  weather  satellites. 

Third.  Navigation — satellite  navigation 
systems  can  provide  global  coverage. 
They  are  practically  invulnerable  to 
weather,  available  day  or  night,  and  are 
capable  of  responding  instantaneously. 

Earth  orbiting  navigational  satellites 
discern  ship  and  aircraft  positions  much 
more  accurately  than  previous  systems. 
In  our  fast  moving  environment  of  air 
traffic,  such  a  capability  is  essential  for 
traffic  control,  and  collision  avoidance. 
With  satellite  assists,  controllers  can 
pinpoint  an  aircraft's  position  within 
approximately  1  mile. 

Fourth.  Agriculture  and  forestry — ob- 
servation via  satellite  will  offer  a  sub- 
stantial improvement  in  the  kind  of  crop 
and  fire  observation  that  was  initially 
made  possible  through  aerial  photogra- 


phy. The  satellite  method  makes  possible 
regular  periodic  observation  on  a  routine 
basis. 

Using  satellites  and  their  remote  sen- 
sors, man  will  be  assisted  in  his  manage- 
ment of  food  crop  and  timber  resources. 
He  can  monitor  the  hesdth  of  timber 
resources,  aid  in  determining  the  best 
time  to  plant  and  to  harvest  for  maxi- 
mum yields,  detect  potential  damaged 
crops,  help  improve  land  use,  conduct 
crop  inventories,  spot  plant  blights  be- 
fore they  spread,  and  be  forewarned  of 
impending  droughts,  erosion,  and  floods. 

Fifth.  Astronomy — astronomers  have 
heretofore  been  limited  in  their  observa- 
tions of  space  by  the  earth's  obscuring 
atmosphere.  Observing  equipment  placed 
outside  Hie  earth's  atmosphere  will  aid 
substantially  in  understanding  celestial 
mechanisms.  Msumed  attendance  of  as- 
tronomical instruments  within  the  shut- 
tle orbiter  will  allow  for  modification, 
adjustment,  maintenance,  repair,  and 
film  recovery  and  replenishment. 

Advsmcements  such  as  this  will  assist 
in  transforming  astronomy  from  mere 
data  collection  to  a  better  understanding 
of  the  universe. 

Sixth.  Earth  resources — the  space 
shuttle  will  offer  man  a  new  and  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  earth's  resources. 
It  will  be  a  view  that  will  contribute  to 
conservation,  as  well  as  utilization. 

Man  will  be  able  to  monitor  mineral 
resources  such  as  iron,  copper,  and  gold. 
Nonmetallic  deposits  such  as  sand, 
gravel,  limesttme,  oil,  and  gas  will  sdso 
be  observed  from  the  space  shuttle.  Elec- 
tromagnetic energy  and  the  electrical 
properties  of  rocks  and  terrains  will  be 
much  more  satisfactorily  observed  from 
the  shuttle  than  is  presently  possible 
from  the  limited  height  of  aircraft 
observation. 

The  infrared  scanners  which  will  be 
utilized  in  the  space  shuttle  will  be  able 
to  track  thermal  pollution  in  overheated 
waterways,  follow  forest  fires  through 
the  thickest  smoke,  and.  coupled  with 
other  sensors,  will  monitor  oil  spills  smd 
solid  waste  dispersal.  Utility  companies 
will  be  assisted  by  the  shuttle  through 
detection  of  such  things  as  hot  spots  in 
transmission  lines  and  location  of  under- 
groimd  geothermal  sources,  which  have 
been  suggested  as  pollution-free  sources 
of  energy  for  powerplants. 

Forest  services  and  agricultural  groups 
will  be  benefited  by  the  shuttle's  ability 
to  detect  crop  and  plant  diseases.  The 
very  same  film  that  is  used  to  detect 
these  crop  and  plant  diseases  will  also  be 
used  to  detect  local  underground  faults. 

Air  pollution  will  be  observed  by  the 
shuttle  and  it  will  become  an  invaluable 
tool  in  charting  corrective  action  as  it 
reports  the  movement  and  diffusion  of 
pollutants  and  the  effects  of  weather  and 
climate  in  the  creation  and  dissipation  of 
pollution. 

In  short,  the  space  shuttle  will  pro- 
vide the  human  race  with  its  first  op- 
portunity to  take  an  inventory  of  the 
planet.  Man  will  be  able  to  know  exactly 
what  is  (m  his  planet  in  the  way  of 
plants,  animals,  forests,  land,  water, 
minerals,  and  people.  He  wlU  be  able  to 
determine  the  stresses  that  he  and  na- 
ture are  placing  on  this  planet,  and 


hopefully  be  able  to  establish  a  har- 
monious relationship  between  himself 
and  his  surroundings. 

Seventh.  Oceanography — ^two-thirds 
of  the  earth's  surface  is  covered  by  the 
oceans.  They  can  be  viewed  in  their 
entire  scope  only  from  a  distant  point 
in  space.  This  distant  point  of  view, 
which  the  shuttle  will  provide,  will  be 
utilized  to  increase  our  understanding 
of  the  oceans,  to  utilize  them  as  a  me- 
dium of  transport,  to  detect  their  influ- 
ence on  weather  and  climate,  and  to 
evaluate  them  as  flshing  groimds. 

The  continually  changing  state  of  the 
sea  requires  that  information,  in  order 
to  be  useful,  must  be  gathered  quickly. 
This  is  feasible  only  using  satellite 
techniques. 

Eighth.  Pollution  control— the  in- 
creased use  of  outer  space  afforded  us 
by  the  shuttle  will  aid  us  in  locating  and 
minimizing  pollution  of  the  oceans  and 
major  lakes.  It  will  detect  the  heat  and 
content  changes  that  typify  pollution 
growth,  and  will  continue  to  detect  dis- 
ease and  insect  growth  patterns. 

Ninth.  Space  manufactiuing — the 
shuttle's  cargo  bay,  and  ability  to  serv- 
ice stations  in  space  will  make  it  an 
ideal  mechanism  for  aiding  in  the  devel- 
opment of  products  that  are  more  easily 
created  in  the  weightlessness  and  hard 
vacuum  of  space.  These  possibiUties  in- 
clude foamtype  steel  that  has  the 
strength  of  solid  steel  yet  the  lightness 
of  balsa  wood  and  the  growth  of  crystals 
for  industrial  uses. 

It  is  my  firm  beUef  that  500  years 
from  now  when  future  generations  are 
discussing  history,  they  will  point  to  our 
decisions  to  pursue  the  exploration  of 
space  with  the  same  kind  of  respect 
which  we  accord  to  the  decisions  our 
ancestors  made  to  explore  the  new  world. 
For  all  of  mankind,  space  is  the  new 
world,  the  new  frcmtier.  An  investment 
in  the  space  shuttle  is  an  investment  in 
the  future. 

To  summarize  I  would  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  that  I,  too,  have  raised  many 
of  the  same  questions  which  the  gentle- 
man discusses  in  support  of  his  amend- 
ment. From  all  I  have  studied,  however 

and  I  have  personally  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time  in  reviewing  NASA  and  con- 
tractor material  on  the  subject — I  do  not 
believe  that  we  will  be  able  to  capitalize 
effectively  on  our  space  science  and  ap- 
plications opportunities  without  the 
availability  of  the  space  shuttle. 

Many  of  our  most  important  missitms 
in  both  the  science  suid  applications 
areas  because  much  more  costly  and 
needlessly  complicated  without  the  shut- 
tle. To  continue  in  spcu%  without  the 
shuttle  system  would  mean  we  would 
never  be  able  to  realize  the  full  retiun 
on  our  investments  in  such  major  areas 
as  space  communications,  navigation, 
meteorology  and  geodesy. 

The  next  generation  of  fully  opera- 
tional applications  systems  will  also  be 
prohibitively  expensi/e.  I  tun  talking 
now  in  terms  of  programs  in  such  flelds 
as  natural  resources  management,  pollu- 
tion monitoring,  weather  modification 
and  climate  control,  television  distribu- 
tion,   natwal    disaster    prediction    and 
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avoidance,  and  pubUc  health  andiafety 

to  name  a  few.  I   wi  i. 

The  many  commercial  systems  wnlch 
we  might  otherwise  be  able  to  Imp  ement 
and  operate  wiU  be  greatly  redtced  in 
scale  If  not  eliminated  unless  ire  are 
able  to  reduce  the  costs  of  opera  Ing  In 
space.  This  then  is  the  prime  mot  vation 
for  the  space  shuttle— to  permit  i  fuller 
utillzaUon  of  space  In  addresstig  the 
many  pressing  needs  of  society.    \ 

I  therefore  urge  that  this  amen  Iment 
be  rejected  and  the  $200  million  aUo- 
cated  for  the  shuttle  program  foi  fiscal 
year  1973  be  approved. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chain  lan,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  num  ler  ox 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  (o  the 
amendment. 

Mr  Chairman,  there  are  several  argu- 
ments not  generaUy  made  by  NASA  or  by 
many  supporters  of  the  shuttle  t  lat  I 
should  like  to  discuss. 

One  is  the  gross  misconception  tl  at  all 
too  often  is  accepted  in  our  society  oday. 
sthat  money  spent  for  NASA  projc  cts  is 
-  lost  money  that  does  not  help  our  i  nem- 
ployment  or  our  poor.  This  misct  ncep- 
tion  seems  to  picture  the  NASA  pr  igram 
as  taking  trunks  of  money  to  the  moon 
and  leaving  them  there;  and  havin  t  that 
money  do  no  earthly  good  to  a:  lyone. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
NASA  programs  are  among  the  h<  althi- 
est  in  terms  of  sUmulatlng  the  economy 
and  providing  jobs  for  engineers  aid  sci- 
entists and  craftsmen  and  labor»s  and 
a  myriad  of  service  industries  acr  )ss  the 
Nation. 

Every  State  benefits  from  the  NASA 
programs,  and  the  economic  he  ilth  of 
hundreds  of  communities  is  dram  itically 
improved.  It  makes  no  sense  to  c  it  con- 
structive employment  programs  i  uch  as 
NASA  or  the  space  shuttle,  and  tl  en  ap- 
propriate money  for  welfare.  To  e  'en  the 
most  insensitive  person  to  the  gr(  at  sci- 
entific benefits  of  the  NASA  pn  grams, 
it  is  at  the  very  least  one  of  the  most 
worthwhile  mechanisms  for  pDviding 
employment. 

I  want  to  discuss  with  the  oa  smbers 
now  another  facet  of  the  shutUe  t  lat  has 
not  been  presented.  One  point  th(  Presi- 
dent made  in  his  statement  of  i  upport 
for  the  shuttle,  almost  in  passii  g.  was 
that  the  shuttle  would  be  valu  iblc  in 
solar  energy  research.  Mr.  Chaiitnan.  I 
am  chairman  of  the  Task  Force  on  En- 
ergy of  the  House  Committee  on  Jcienoe 
and  Astronautics,  chaired  by  tl  e  gen- 
tleman from  CaUfomia.  the  Honorable 
Oeorgk  Miller.  During  recent  ittonths. 
we  have  been  conducting  extensive 
"briefings-in-depth"  on  the  ener(  y  crisis 
Into  which  this  Nation  is  slippiJ  ig.  One 
obvious  conclusion  of  our  studies  is  that 
soon  after  the  year  2000  our  NaU  »n  must 
transfer  its  reliance  to  large  b  ocks  of 
essentially  pollution -free  electric  energy 
from  inexhaustible  sources— sucl  as  nu- 
clear fusion  or  satellite  solar  ene  -gy. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  of  no  L  lormed 
Member  of  this  House  who  wouW  during 
this  hour  when  our  astronauts  ai  e  orbit- 
ing the  moon,  belittie  the  concept  of 
satellite  solar  power,  but  we  musflunder- 
stand  this  will  be  a  tremendous^  large 
project  costing  huge  sums  of  mor^y  over 
several  decades. 
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This  project  in  itself  may  actually 
dwarf  the  cost  of  the  shuttle. 

Already  there  are  four  corporations 
which  are,  in  concert,  initiating  a  series 
of  research  programs  for  satellite  solar 
energy.  They  envision  colossal  satellites 
with  solar  panels  several  square  miles  in 
area,  in  synchronous  orbit  23,400  miles 
above  the  earth,  converting  sunlight 
into  microwaves  and  beaming  them  to 
earth  to  be  converted  into  usable  elec- 
tricity. 

One  such  satellite  is  proposed  to  sup- 
ply 10  million  kilowatts  of  pollution-free 

filficfcrici^v 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  benefits  of  this  sort 
of  projectr-satellite  solar  energy— will 
be  almost  beyond  comprehension.  How- 
ever, solar  satellites  will  require  the 
space  shuttle;  and  an  orderly  program 
will  call  for  the  shutUe  for  research  in 
the  near  future;  and  later  as  a  part  of 
the  satellite  solar  program  itself. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  tried  to  throw 
one  more  ray  of  light  onto  the  discus- 
sions of  the  space  shuttle.  There  are 
many  other  reasons  why  It  should  pro- 
ceed. All  of  them  require  a  litUe  vision, 
a  little  looking  into  the  future,  and  a 
littie  appreciation  of  what  scientific  re- 
search can  mean  to  the  future  of  this 
Nation. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  en- 
dorse what  the  gentieman  from  Wash- 
ington said  from  the  technological  view- 
point of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy.  We  are  very  well  aware  that  the 
Nation  benefits  greatly  in  many  respects 
from  the  continuation  of  programs  of 
this  sort  in  general  and  the  space  ele- 
ment in  particular. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tieman from  California. 

Mr.  BOGOfi.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  I  h<ve  the 
Committee  will  reject  this  amendment.  1 
say  that  with  all  the  conviction  I  can 
command,  because  In  my  judgment  to 
delay  and  cut  back  this  program  at  this 
time  would  really  kill  the  space  program. 
This  has  really  been  an  amazmg 
achievement  of  American  science.  Ameri- 
can industry  and  American  Government 
working  together  as  a  team.  It  took  a 
very  long  time  to  assemble  this  team,  but 
unfortunately,  because  of  the  necessities 
of  the  limits  on  appropriations,  a  great 
manjr  people  who  contributed  so  much  to 
this  program  are  being  dismissed  and  laid 
off,  and  the  know-how  and  the  intellec- 
tual skill  which  have  been  aocimiulated 
are  being  lost  forever. 

Today,  if  we  delay  for  another  year,  we 
will  never  regain  the  momentum  which 
the  space  program  now  has. 

Many  people  like  to  say  that  the  space 
program  is  a  boondoggle  and  like  to  as- 
sociate it  with  something  far  from  the 
problems  of  U»  earth.  I  believe  they  are 
wrong.  I  like  to  feel  that  I  have  been 
aware  of  and  conscious  of  the  problons 
which  confront  us  as  human  beings  and 
as  a  tuition  on  this  beautiful  earth  of 
ours.  But  I  also  know  that  this  program 
has  made  its  greatest  oontributions  to- 
ward solving  the  problems  of  earth  Itself. 


The  gentleman  from  Washington  very 
properly  pointed  out  a  minute  ago,  in  the 
limited  period  of  time  available  to  him. 
the  upcoming  crisis  in  energy  this  great 
Nation  faces.  All  of  us  kiww  we  do  face 
an  oiergy  crisis.  How  long  it  will  be  with 
lu  and  what  its  Implications  may  be  no 
one  at  this  time  can  foretell,  but  it  is  a 
fact  that  every  source  of  energy  must 
be  exploited  and  every  source  of  energy 
must  be  explored.  Tbere  is  tremendous 
energy  that  will  ultimaitely  come  from 
outside  the  earth.  It  is  pollution-free 
energy. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  science  of  com- 
mimication,  the  science  of  transporta- 
tion, the  health  of  our  pet^le  have  all 
been  Immeasurably  improved  by  this  pro- 
gram. 

Finally,  but  certainly  not  the  least,  this 
program  is  the  age-<dd  qiiest  of  mankind 
for  knowledge,  to  improve  his  situation 
on  earth,  to  learn  about  wbouse  he  came 
and  to  where  he  ultimately  may  be 
headed. 

The  strength  of  this  Nation  and,  for 
that  matter,  the  strength  of  the  people 
who  inhabit  the  earth  is  derived  from 
the  incomparable  and  insatiable  quest 
of  mankind  for  knowledge.  That  is  what 
this  program  is  all  about 

I  have  complete  confidence  in  the 
members  of  this  great  committee.  They 
have  worked  long,  hard,  and  diligently, 
and  have  brought  to  this  Chamber  a  bill 
with  almost  the  unanimous  support  of 
their  committee.  I  luiow  they  are  not 
wasteful  human  beings.  I  know  they 
would  not  support  a  program  which  did 
not  contribute  directly  to  the  benefit  of 
those  of  us  who  live  here  on  the  face  of 
the  earth. 

I  believe  the  program  they  have  recom- 
mended here  today  is  a  balanced  one,  one 
that  will  maintain  space  technology,  one 
that  will  keep  together  this  incomparable 
team  and  make  it  possible  for  us  to  con- 
tinue the  march  toward  solving  the  prob- 
lems of  mankind. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  BOOGS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  my 
good  friend  from  Texas. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  distinguished  majority  leader 
for  the  statement  he  Just  made.  As  he 
says,  in  the  limited  time  we  have  today 
we  cannot  possiUy  tell  all  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  benefits  we  are  going  to  de- 
rive from  this  program. 

One  thing  I  myself  fed  you  have  nit 
upon  is  that  this  country  has  never  re- 
fused to  take  a  challenge  to  explore  the 
unknown  and  to  explore  for  the  pur- 
poses of  gaining  sclentiflc  knowledge. 

I  think  you  are  correct  that  if  we  fail 
to  fund  it  this  year  we  will  never  regain 
the  momentum  we  have,  and  we  might 
kiU  the  program. 

Mr.  BOOGS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  tnw 
that  the  amendment  will  be  defeated. 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words.  .. , 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  oppose  tne 
amendment.  ^^ 

All  or  most  of  the  arguments  have  been 
made,  but  I  would  like  to  add  my  own 
obaervations  and  comments. 
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It  would  be  very  ill  advised  to  postpone 
a  decision  on  this  matter  because  It  would 
get  us  back  Into  what  we  have  done  too 
frequently  in  the  field  of  military  weap- 
ons development  and  in  many  oUier  scl- 
entiflc developments,  that  is,  where  we 
start  something  and  stop  it  mid-way,  we 
break  up  the  organization,  and  then  at  a 
subsequent  date  try  to  reassemUe  and  get 
the  momentum  going  again.  In  other 
words,  a  peak  and  valley  program. 

Science  and  technology  are  expensive 
operations.  The  cost  of  the  program  is 
high  enough  as  it  is,  but  a  start  and  stop, 
peak  and  valley  operation,  would  be  as- 
tronomical in  cost. 

We  are  prepared  to  proceed.  We  ought 
to  do  it  <ni  the  schedule  that  has  been 
announced.  If  we  do.  we  will  do  it  at  the 
least  cost  and  with  the  greatest  possi- 
bility of  success. 

Second,  althoxigh  this  program  is 
being  monitored  by  a  civilian  agency.  I 
think  it  is  being  monitored  effectively. 
We  admit  that  there  are  .some  military 
potentials  and  some  military  ramifica- 
tions. We  should  not  apolog^  for  that 
under  any  circumstances.  If  there  is  a 
spin-off  that  is  beneficial  to  our  national 
security,  we  are  fortunate  that  that  is 
the  result. 

Also,  I  think,  from  my  information, 
this  is  a  good  illustration  of  cooperation 
and  coordination  t)etween  a  civilian 
agency  on  the  one  hand  and  a  military 
operation  on  the  other.  We  have  continu- 
ously sought  to  accomplish  that.  In  the 
past  we  have  had  some  bad  examples 
where  the  military  was  going  off  in  one 
direction  and  the  civilian  agency  in  an- 
other, both  with  more  or  less  the  same 
objective.  In  this  instance  it  is  a  case 
where  we  have  a  single  over-all  objective, 
and  there  will  be  both  military  and  civil- 
ian benefits. 

I  think  we  should  carry  this  program 
out  as  plaimed  and  as  programed  and 
seek  to  do  it  as  cheaply  and  effectively  as 
we  can,  with  the  greatest  cooperation.  As 
I  understand  the  program,  it  is  deidgned 
in  that  way. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  oppose  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Yes.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  niindys. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  should  like  to  associate  myself 
with  the  renmrks  of  the  distinguished 
minority  leader. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wlaconsbi  (Mr.  Asrar)  to  defer 
funding  for  the  space  shuttie  program. 
I  think  it  should  be  made  clear  from  the 
outset  that  the  basic  question  involved 
in  the  gentieman's  amendment  is  not 
whether  we  want  to  continue  with  a 
specific  NASA  project — the  space  shut- 
tie — but  whether  we  want  to  continue 
a  space  program  of  the  kind  we  have 
maintained  over  the  last  decade  and 
one-half  at  all.  For  if  we  do  want  to  con- 
tinue a  space  program  of  approximately 
the  current  magnitude  in  terms  of 
launches  per  year  and  the  like,  then 
there  is  no  question  that  the  space  shut- 
tle Is  desirable  and  necessary,  and  that 
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it  will  allow  us  to  carry  on  such  a  pro- 
gram over  the  next  two  decades  in  the 
most  efficient  manner  possible  in  terms 
of  budgetary  ouUays 

While  the  critics  of  the  shutUe  pro- 
gram have  blithely  tossed  about  some 
horrendous  figures  as  to  possible  over- 
runs. I  have  yet  to  see  any  convincing 
evidence  that  these  figures  are  even  in 
the  "ball  park."  I  think  we  must  recog- 
nize that  NASA  is  not  the  Defense  De- 
partment, and  that  it  has  a  "track  rec- 
ord" far  superior  to  the  latter  institution 
in  estimating  the  costs  of  its  major  proj- 
ects, and  then  in  coming  out  on  or  before 
target.  I  will  discuss  this  whole  question 
of  possible  overruns  and  cost-benefit 
ratios  in  more  detail  in  a  moment.  But 
suffice  it  for  now  to  say  that  the  evidence 
points  to  a  savings  of  $5  to  $8  billion  over 
the  next  20  years  in  the  space  program 
if  the  shuttie  is  developed  and  put  into 
operation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  not  deny  for  a 
moment  that  we  are  confronted  with  an 
important  question  concerning  future 
national  priorities  as  we  consider  this 
amendment.  But  the  spsrce  shuttie  in  it- 
self is  irrelevant  to  that  question.  The 
real  question  is  whether  or  not  the  1.3 
percent  of  the  Federal  budget  that  we 
are  currenUy  devoting  to  the  space  pro- 
gram as  a  whole  can  be  justified  by  the 
spur  to  technological  progress  and  the 
spinoff  benefits  that  this  program  has 
yielded  over  the  last  decade,  and  will 
likely  continue  to  yield  in  the  future.  I 
think  the  answer  to  that  question  is  "yes." 
In  my  view,  investment  in  the  space  pro- 
gram will  not  only  yield  a  high  rate  of 
return  in  terms  of  longnm  national  ben- 
efits, but  can  also  play  an  important  role 
in  our  efforts  to  solve  the  very  problems — 
poverty,  environmental  degradation, 
urban  decay — ^that  the  critics  of  the  pro- 
gram say  deserve  first  claim  on  Federal 
expenditures. 

Mr.  (%airman,  I  make  this  assertion, 
because  I  am  afraid  that  many  of  our 
current  enthusiasts  for  reordering  na- 
tional priorities  have  a  rather  simplistic 
and  naive  view  of  what  will  be  necessary 
to  find  solutions  to  the  great  problems 
that  confront  us  as  we  move  into  a  new 
decade.  Put  simply,  this  view  is  based  on 
the  assiunpUon  that  the  amount  of  new 
Federal  money  that  we  throw  at  a  prob- 
lem symptom  such  as  the  decal  of  our 
central  cities,  or  inadequate  housing,  is 
a  direct  measure  of  the  progress  we  are 
making  in  arriving  at  a  solution  to  these 
problems,  and  is  an  indicator  of  our  na- 
tional commitment  or  lack  thereof  to 
deal  with  them. 

Nothing  could  be  more  mistaken.  Na- 
tional priorities  cannot  be  measured  by 
means  of  simple  budgetary  classifica- 
tions and  arithmetic.  The  great  domestic 
problems  that  we  face  today  are  far  too 
complex  and  stubborn  to  yield  readily  to 
new  Federal  spending  panacea ;  if  we 
have  learned  anything  from  the  vast  dis- 
appointment of  the  Great  Society  period 
it  should  be  that.  Solutions  to  the  prob- 
lems of  poverty,  of  the  envircmment,  of 
urban  decay,  of  full  participation  in 
American  society  by  our  long  deprived 
minorities  can  not  be  obtained  by  means 
of  mere  budget  shuffling  alone.  At  bottom, 
they  are  related  to  the  health  and  pro- 


ductivity of  the  entire  American  sodo- 
eoonotny— of  both  the  public  and  private 
sector — and  until  we  begin  making  prog- 
ress on  those  larger  problems,  the  battie 
will  not  even  have  yet  been  j<toed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  sine  qua  non  of 
progress  toward  the  solution  of  these 
great  national  problems  is  a  healthy, 
productive,  and  growing  economy,  and  an 
economy  that  can  remain  viable  and 
competitive  in  international  markets.  To 
take  Just  one  obvious  example,  during  the 
1960's  the  number  of  Americans  below 
the  poverty  level  was  reduced  from  nearly 
40  million  to  about  24  mllllcm.  And  the 
great  bulk  of  that  progress  was  accounted 
for  by  a  vigorous  and  growing  economy — 
far  more  than  all  the  poverty  programs 
combined. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  grave  doubt  at 
the  moment  as  to  whether  the  American 
economy  can  ever  pull  out  of  its  current 
slump,  and  once  again  resiune  the  vigor- 
ous sustained  expansion  that  we  experi- 
enced during  the  mld-1960's.  Structural 
changes  in  the  labor  force  have  made  it 
increasingly  difficult  to  reduce  the  im- 
employment  rate  to  the  4-[>ercent  target 
without  unacceptable  inflationary  pres- 
sures. The  continued  shift  from  a  goods 
producing  to  a  service-oriented  economy 
dims  prospects  for  reestablishing  the 
kind  of  long-term  productivity  growth 
rate  that  we  have  historically  maintain- 
ed. Rapidly  changing  Job  market  needs 
and  opportunities  have  far  out-paced  the 
ability  of  the  labor  force  to  adjust  to 
these  changes,  and  this  mismatch  only 
compounds  our  unemploj^ment  and  Infia- 
tion  problems.  The  dramatically  Increas- 
ed Investment  costs  of  our  new  environ- 
mental goals — goals  that  are  absolutely 
essential — have  reduced  the  amount  of 
capital  available  for  the  expansion  of 
production  and  Job  oi^x>rtunitles ;  invest- 
ment and  job  oportunltles  that  are  re- 
quired by  our  exi>anding  population  and 
labor  force,  and  that  will  be  essential  if 
our  standards  of  living  are  to  continue  to 
rise.  If  new  governmental  revenues  are 
to  be  available  in  sufBcient  quantity  to 
finance  neglected  public  needs,  and  if 
the  over-all  Income  pie  is  to  continue  to 
expand.  Finally,  the  growing  strength 
and  competitiveness  of  other  nations  In 
the  international  market  have  caused 
great  disruption  and  problems  In  many 
of  our  domestic  industries,  and  have  un- 
leashed a  protectionist  trend  in  the  Na- 
tion, which,  if  successful,  would  only 
compound  our  economic  difficulties. 

Mr.  Chalrmsm,  solutions  to  these  prob- 
lems should  conunand  our  attention  as 
a  No.  1  national  priority  as  we  move  into 
a  new  decade.  For  if  the  current  "stag- 
nation" afflicting  the  economy  persists, 
if  our  competitive  position  continues  to 
decline,  if  our  current  GNP  continues  to 
fall  almost  $70  billion  short  of  its  po- 
tential, and  governmental  revenues  fall 
short  by  a  proportionate  amount,  our 
great  problems  will  go  imresolved,  no 
matter  how  much  budget  shuffling  we  do 
and  no  matter  how  heated  the  rhetoric 
over  national  priorities  becomes.  All  the 
myths  and  mistaken  notions  to  the  con- 
trary, we  are  not  an  affluent  society,  and 
our  great  problems  csm  only  be  solved 
as  the  siun  of  our  national  resources  ex- 
pands. To  use  the  language  of  the  game 
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theorists,  the  national  priorities  q  lestlon 
is  not  a  zero-siun  game  in  which  s  ime  of 
the  claimants  must  always  gain .  it  the 
expense  of  others.  The  situation  i  more 
nearly  a  mixed-interest  conflict  in  which 
everyone  can  come  out  ahead  if  wi  make 
the  right  kinds  of  decisions  about  illoca- 
tion  and  investment  of  our  natio  lal  re- 
sources. 

Mr.  Chairman,  modest  investn  ent  in 
the  space  program  is  one  of  these  (  jrrent 
mixed-interest  decisions.  More  th  ,n  any 
other  governmental  program,  it  t  is  en- 
couraged and  spurred  the  kind  o  tech- 
nological progress  and  developmei  t  that 
is  essential  to  continued  economic  tiealth 
and  growth.  And  too  some  very  ;  npor- 
tant  degree,  I  think  it  can  be  s^  that 
without  this  continued  scientif  c  suid 
technological  spur,  without  the  in  entive 
to  accomplish  the  technological  ''  mpos- 
sible"  that  it  has  provided,  withe  it  the 
great  teams  of  the  best  scientific  engi- 
neering and  technical  minds  tha^it  has 
harnessed,  without  all  of  these  impdk-tant 
assets — the  job  of  arresting  the  ciq-rent 
decline  of  our  economy  will  be 
more  difficult  if  not  impossible.  Th« 
the  basic  reasons  why  we  must  coi 
with  the  space  programs  and 
makes  iminent  sense  to  go  ahead 
space  shuttle  project. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  space  shutt 
been   subjected   in   recent   mont] 
critics  who  have  pointed  to  an  "ai 
tative  study"  which  was  conduct 

employees  of  Project  Rand  thai  

eluded  the  shuttle  was  not  justil  ed  on 
economic  grounds.  It  is  unfortunai  e  that 
those  who  have  taken  the  time  to  ci  iticize 
the  shuttle  on  the  basis  of  this  rep<  rt  did 
not  take  the  time  to  read  a  disc  aimer 
printed  on  the  title  page  of  the  ^  -eport 
which  stated  that  the  work  did  not  "epre- 
sent  the  policy  of  Project  Ran  1,  but 
rather  that  of  the  authors  alone.  (  teorge 
M.  Low,  Deputy  Administrator  of  lASA, 
has  further  pointed  out  that  the  study 
was  based  primarily  on  data  3  yes  rs  old 
and  did  not  take  account  of  recent  tech- 
nical and  economic  studies  of  the  s  luttle 
and  shuttle  payloads. 

NASA  and  the  Air  Force  did  i;  i  fact 
authorize  an  official  study  to  b€  con- 
ducted of  the  program  by  Mathen  atica. 
Inc..  the  results  of  which  have  or  ly  re- 
cently been  completed.  The  majo  con- 
clusion of  that  report  stated: 

The  development  of  a  Space  Shuttle'  lystem 
is  economically  feasible  assuming  a  1  ivel  of 
space  activity  equal  to  the  average;  af  the 
United  States  unmanned  program  of  i  le  last 
eight  years. 

Their  report  also  stated  that  th  non- 
recurring costs  for  a  fully  re  isable 
shuttle  program  could  be  permi»^d  to 
run  as  high  as  $14.2  billion  and  stm  cost 
less  than  the  current  launch  prcsram. 
This  is  obviously  much  higher  tha  i  the 
current  estimates  of  $5.5  billioii  and 
moreover  it  assumes  a  10-percenl  -per- 
year  economic  rate  of  return  on  ii  vest- 
ment which  in  Mathematica's  wori  s  is: 

Among  the  highest  discount  ratet  ever 
applied  m  the  evaluation  of  public  Invest- 
ment In  this  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  space  shuttld  is  a 
necessity  over  the  long  haul,  for  If  we 


want  to  continue  the  space  program,  we 
must  reduce  costs  by  increasing  the  re- 
use of  launch  vehicles  and  payloads.  The 
space  shuttle  will  allow  us  to  do  Just 
that;  it  permits  us  to  reuse  boosters  that 
power  payloads  into  orbit  as  opposed 
to  the  conventional  one  time  use  of 
boosters.  It  will  also  eliminate  the  need 
to  sacrifice  satellites  that  fail  to  operate 
the  shuttle  will  be  able  to  return  tho 
satellite  to  earth  and  place  it  back  into 
orbit  once  a  repair  has  been  made. 

This  repair  capability  could  represent 
a  tremendous  savings  as  NASA  scientists 
estimate  that  of  the  $16  billion  spent  on 
payloads  since  the  commencement  of 
flight  activity  in  1958,  6  percent  or  $1 
billion  could  have  been  saved  had  we  had 
the  facilities  the  shuttle  affords  us. 

In  addition,  the  cost  per  mission  of  the 
shuttle  at  $10.5  million  is  less  than  every 
existing  launch  vehicle — except  the  giant 
Saturn  V — although  its  cargo  bay  is  far 
greater  than  any  of  them. 

The  cost  effectiveness  of  the  shuttle 
can  be  most  clearly  seen  when  we  ex- 
amine the  difference  in  costs  between 
placing  payloads  in  orbit  through  con- 
ventional launch  vehicles  and  the  space 
shuttle.  The  cost  declines  from  a  range 
of  $900  to  $5,600  per  pound  for  conven- 
tional laimch  vehicle,  to  $160  per  pound 
with  the  space  shuttle.  The  net  savings 
from  tiie  shuttle's  lower  launch  cost  and 
the  reuse  design  simplifications  of  pay- 
loads  the  shuttle  makes  possible  are  esti- 
mated at  $13  billion  over  the  period  1979 
to  1990,  or  an  average  of  $1  billion  per 
year.  This  estimate  was  based  on  an 
average  of  50  flights  per  year  through 
NASA  and  DOD  usage,  but  can  be  per- 
mitted to  slide  to  an  annual  usage  of  cmly 
30  missions  per  year  and  still  represent 
substantial  savings.  Thus,  even  if  the 
total  investment  cost  of  space  shuttle 
research  and  development  reaches  $7 
billion,  we  would  still  save  $6  billion  over 
the  next  20  years  if  we  continue  the  over- 
all space  program  at  current  levels. 

Some  critics  have  said  that  the  cur- 
rent production  cost  of  the  space  shuttle 
which  stands  at  $5.5  billion  with  a  20- 
P'.rcent  cost  overrun  cushion  i3  actually 
going  to  be  much  higher.  Senator  Mon- 
DALE  has  suggested  a  figure  as  high  as  $12 
billion.  While  I  would  certainly  agree 
that  we  must  carefully  consider  poten- 
tial overruns  in  evaluating  the  program 
in  light  of  the  experience  we  have  had 
with  a  number  of  recent  defense  proj- 
ects. I  think,  it  is  also  important  to  re- 
member that  NASA's  track  record  on 
estimating  project  costs  has  been  much 
better  than  that  of  some  of  the  other 
agencies.  In  1962  in  its  first  congressional 
submission  of  cost  estimate  for  the  Mer- 
cury program  NASA  stated  a  figure  of 
$256  million,  while  coming  through  at 
$268  million.  Once  again  on  the  Gemini 
program  NASA  pointed  toward  $1,225  bil- 
lion estimate  but  came  through  slightly 
over  $1,282  billion.  In  plain  English, 
the  cost  over-runs  for  these  two  space 
projects  were  only  a  fraction  of  1  per- 
cent, a  far  cry  from  the  50  percent  to  100 
percent  overruns  that  some  critics  of  the 
shuttle  program  are  glibly  bandying 
about. 

Moreover,  in  1961.  before  the  detailed 


designs  and  specificationfi  for  the  Apollo 
program  were  even  started,  before  all  of 
the  develoinnental  research  problems 
had  been  assessed.  NASA  said  it  would 
cost  between  $20  and  $40  billion  to  place 
men  on  the  moon  and  return  them  safely 
to  earth.  In  fact,  NASA  succeeded  in  its 
mission  for  $19  billion,  an  amount  even 
less  than  their  initial  conservative  esti- 
mate. Assuming  that  NASA  has  learned 
a  little  bit  during  the  past  12  years  in 
computing  costs  and  ovemms.  I  think 
it  is  reasonable  to  believe  their  $5.5  bil- 
lion estimate,  based  on  completed  designs 
and  specifications,  is  fairly  close  to 
accurate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  also  im- 
portant to  note  that  the  space  shuttle  in 
no  manner  represents  a  commitment  to 
a  large-scale  manned  space  program. 
The  shuttle  can  in  fact  be  justified  on  its 
potential  contributions  to  programs  rely- 
ing entirely  on  unmanned  si>acecraft. 
The  research  and  development  of  the 
shuttle,  the  initial  required  investment 
and  subsequent  operations  can  be  sup- 
ported within  the  current  framework  of 
the  NASA  budget,  about  3.4  billion  in 
1972  dollars.  Decisions  on  future  manned 
space  programs,  such  as  skylab  or  fur- 
ther exploration  of  the  moon,  can  be 
made  entirely  separate  from  the  decision 
on  the  shuttle.  The  primary  purpose  for 
developing  a  space  shuttle  is  to  save  the 
taxpayers  dollars  in  each  and  every 
laimching  of  a  payload.  both  manned 
and  unmanned. 

Mr.  Chairman,  another  argiunent  ral- 
lied agtUnst  the  space  shuttle  is  also  of 
little  substance.  Contrary  to  the  remarks 
of  some  critics  the  shuttle  does  not  rep- 
resent a  hazard  to  the  environment  in 
any  way.  The  shuttle  cannot  and  should 
not  be  likened  to  the  now  defunct  SST 
program.  The  purposes  and  effects  of 
the  two  programs  are  vastly  different, 
yet  some  continue  to  draw  analogies  be- 
tween them. 

The  environmental  impact  of  the  SST 
was  examined  within  the  context  of  a 
fieet  of  500  SST's  fiying  7  hours  a  day. 
every  day.  In  marked  comparison  the 
space  shuttle  would  fiy  only  50  flights  per 
year.  Certainly  this  is  a  great  difference 
in  flying  times  and  obviously  the  ex- 
haust product  quantity  wotild  be  much 
less.  The  amoimt  of  water  vapor  that 
would  be  exhausted  by  the  shuttle  is  only 
one  five-himdredths  that  of  the  SST 
fleet.  The  majority  of  the  SST  exhaust 
products  would  be  released  continuously 
within  a  narrow  band  of  altitude  at  65.000 
feet.  This  would  tend  to  concentrate 
these  products  in  a  very  rarifled  region 
with  little  vertical  mixing,  according  to 
NASA  scientists.  These  particles  would 
very  likely  remain  In  suspension  for  as 
long  as  3  years.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
shuttle  exhaust  products,  mostly  water 
vapor,  will  be  evenly  distributed  from 
sea  level  to  orbital  level,  thereby  averting 
the  alleged  SST  situation. 

The  critics  also  continue  to  voice  con- 
cern over  the  sonic  boom  effects  that 
allegedly  would  be  created  had  the  SST 
flown.  The  theory  for  the  SST  was  that 
the  shock  wave  created  by  the  super- 
sonic speed  of  the  plane  would  travel 
along  the  ground  beneath  the  aircraft 
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within  a  predictable  lateral  band  and 
on  a  continuing  basis  during  most  of 
each  flight.  These  conditions  simply  do 
not  apply  to  the  space  shuttle.  The  flight 
phase  of  Its  mission  is  at  orbital  altitude 
in  a  near  vacuum  where  sonic  booms  as 
such  cannot  be  produced.  Sonic  booms 
might  be  produced  during  launch  and 
reentry  and  to  avoid  subjecting  large 
populations  to  any  possible  noise,  the 
trajectories  of  the  shuttle  have  been 
computed  to  be  over  oceans  and  less 
densely  populated  areas.  Information 
gathered  from  the  Apollo  flights  have 
given  scientists  at  NASA  enough  under- 
standing and  confldence  in  the  situation 
that  it  is  firmly  believed  that  the  sonic 
boom  will  not  represent  the  threat  it 
did  during  the  development  of  the  SST. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
will  not  take  5  minutes. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  committee  and  I 
am  also  a  member  of  Mr.  McCormack's 
task  force  on  energy. 

I  oppose  the  amendment,  but  I  want 
to  point  out  a  couple  of  things  and  ask 
a  couple  of  questions. 

In  answer  to  some  of  my  liberal 
friends,  I  might  say  that  no  one  is  more 
cmcemed  about  our  misplaced  national 
priorities  thsm  I  am.  However,  I  do  not 
think  this  is  necessarily  the  right  target. 

You  know,  an  advertising  expert  will 
tell  a  corporation  that  50  percent  of  all 
the  money  you  spend  on  advertising  is 
wasted,  but  if  you  ask  them  which  50  per- 
cent to  cut  out,  they  csmnot  tell  you  this 
in  advance  because  it  is  impossible  to 
determine,  and  that  is  somewhat  in  the 
nature  of  scientific  research,  including 
the  space  program. 

In  the  hearings  before  the  Manned 
Space  Flight  Subcommittee  which  ap- 
pear on  pages  632  and  633  there  is  in- 
formation as  to  the  projected  use  of  the 
space  shuttle.  It  is  projected  that  for  the 
period  of  1979  to  1990  there  will  be  589 
missions  of  a  scientific  nature,  plus  150 
Defense  Department  missions. 

I  would  like  to  Inquire  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  TEActra:),  whether  it 
will  be  possible  in  f  utiu-e  consideration  of 
NASA  budgets  to  ask  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  to  ask  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  to  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  having  the  Department  of 
Defense  in  the  Defense  budget  k>ear  a 
pro  rata  share  of  the  cost  of  developing 
this  shuttle,  because  there  is  a  substan- 
tial part  of  the  cost  in  that  area.  If  we  are 
going  to  have  a  proper  accounting  to  the 
American  people,  it  seems  to  me  that  a 
part  of  the  cost  should  be  included  in  the 
Defense  Department  budget. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  the  gentleman  will  jrield,  we  have  that 
assurance  at  this  time.  We  have  an  ar- 
rangement today  where  the  Department 
of  the  Navy  does  the  recovery  of  our  as- 
tronauts and  the  NASA  repays  the  Navy 
for  their  expenses. 

Now,  the  expense  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  in  the  shuttle  will  not  occur 


until  about  1979,  but  it  is  understood — 
and  I  am  sorry  that  the  gentleman  is 
not  on  our  subcommittee  because  we  had 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  before  our 
subcommittee  and  we  talked  about  this 
matter — ^but  I  can  assure  the  gentleman 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  is  going 
to  pay  for  the  things  they  get  from  NASA 
from  this  space  program. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tlngiflshed  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspin)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Aspm)  there 
were — ayes  11,  noes  103. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  RooNEY  of  New  York,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
ion  the  bill  (H.R.  14070)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  for  research 
and  development,  construction  of  facili- 
ties, and  research  and  program  manage- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  928,  he  reported  the  bill 
back  to  the  House. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bUl. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  wsis  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION    TO    BKCOMICrr    OFFERED    BT    MR.    GROSS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  vrtll  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Gross  moves  to  recommit  the  bUl  H.B. 
14070  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  As- 
tronautics. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objectirai. 

The  SPEAEIER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  an  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent.   

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  win  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call 
theroU. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 


were — yeas 

277,  nays  60, 

not  voting  96, 

as  follows: 
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Abbltt 

Flsb 

Morse 

Adams 

Fisher 

Mosher 

Addabbo 

Flood 

Moss 

Alexander 

Flowers 

Murphy.  lU. 

Anderson, 

Ford,  Oerald  R 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Calif. 

Ford, 

Natcher 

Anderson,  ni. 

WiUiam  D. 

Nedzi 

Anderson, 

Forsythe 

Nelsen 

Tenn. 

Frelingbuysen 

NichoU 

Andrews, 

Prenzel 

CHara 

N.Dak. 

Prey 

O'Neill 

Archer 

Fulton 

Passman 

Arends 

Fuqua 

Patman 

Ashbronk 

Oarmatz 

Patten 

Asplnall 

Gaydos 

PeUy 

Baker 

Olalmo 

Pepper 

Baring 

Gibbons 

Perkins 

Barrett 

Goldwater 

Pettis 

Beglch 

Gonzalez 

Pickle 

Belcher 

Goodllng 

Pike 

Bell 

Grasao 

Plmie 

Bennett 

Gray 

Poff 

Bergland 

Green.  Pa. 

Powell 

Bette 

Orifflths 

Preyer.  N.C. 

BevlU 

Orover 

Price.  111. 

Blaggl 

Gubser 

Puclnski 

Blester 

Gude 

Purcell 

Boggs 

Hagan 

Qule 

Boland 

Haley 

Rarlck 

Boiling 

Halpem 

Bees 

Bow 

Hamilton 

Reld 

Brademas 

Hammer- 

Rhodes 

Brasco 

schmldt 

Rlegle 

Brlnkley 

Hanley 

Roberts 

Brotzman 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Robinson.  Va. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Roblson.  N.Y. 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 

Harrington 

Roe 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Harsha 

Roncallo 

Buchanan 

Hastings 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Burke,  Fla. 

Hathaway 

Rostenkowski 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

.  Rousb 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Roybal 

Burton 

Heinz 

Riumels 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Helstoski 

St  Germain 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Hicks.  Mass. 

Sandman 

Byron 

HUlU 

Sar  banes 

Cabell 

Hogan 

Satterfleld 

Calfery 

Hollfleld 

Schneebell 

Camp 

Horton 

Scott 

Carlson 

Hosmer 

Sebellus 

Carter 

Howard 

Seiberllng 

Casey.  Tex. 

Himt 

Shrlver 

Cederberg 

Jarman 

Sikes 

Chappell 

Johnson,  Calif 

Springer 

Clancy 

Jones,  Ala. 

Steed 

Clausen. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Steele 

DonH. 

Karth 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Clawson,  Del 

Keating 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Cleveland 

Kemp 

Stratton 

Collier 

King 

Stuckey 

CoUlns,  m. 

Kuykendall 

Sullivan 

Collins,  Tex. 

Kyros 

Symington 

Conable 

Leggett 

Talcott 

Conte 

Lent 

Taylor 

Corman 

Link 

Teague.  Calif. 

Cotter 

Uoyd 

Teague,  Tex. 

Coughlln 

Lujan 

Thompson.  Oa. 

Crane 

McClory 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Daniel,  Va. 

McCloskey 

Thone 

Daniels.  N.J. 

McCollister 

Tleman 

Danlelson 

McCormack 

Ullman 

Davis.  Oa. 

Mcculloch 

Van  Deerim 

Davis,  8.C. 

McDade 

Vander  Jagt 

Davis.  Wis. 

McEwen 

Veysey 

deUOarza 

McFall 

Waggonner 

Delaney 

McKay 

Whalen 

Denholm 

McKinney 

Whalley 

Dennis 

Mahon 

White 

Derwlnskl 

MalUiard 

Whltehurst 

Devlne 

B<aUary 

Wbltten 

Donohue 

Martin 

Widnall 

Dom 

MathlB,  Ga. 

Downing 

Matsunaga 

Wilson.  Bob 

Drinan 

MazzoU 

Wtdfl 

Dulskl 

Meeds 

Wright 

Duncan 

Melcher 

Wydler 

du  Pont 

Metcalfe 

Wylle 

Eckhardt 

Michel 

Wyman 

Edmondson 

Miller,  CaUf . 

Yatron 

Bdwards.  Ala. 

MUlB,  Md. 

Young.  Fla. 

Edwards.  Calif .  Mink 

Young.  Tex. 

Eilberg 

MinahaU 

Zablocki 

Erlenbom 

MoUohan 

Zlon 

Esch 

Monagan 

Pascell 

Montgomery 
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Abernetby 

Abourezk 

Abzug 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Aspln 

Badlllo 

Broomfleld 

BuTliaon,  Mo. 

Chlsbolm 

Clay 

Dellenback 

DflUima 

Diggi 

Fraaer 

GroM 

Henderson 

Hicks.  Wash. 

Hungate 

Hutchinson 

Icbord 

Jonas 


NATS— «0 

Jones.  N.C. 

KactenmelcT 

Kee 

Koch 

Kyi 

lAndgrebe 

Latu 

Lennon 

Long.  Ifd. 

McClure 

McDonald, 

Mlcb. 
Mayne 
Mlkya 
Miller.  Ohio 
Mlnlsb 
Mitchell 
Mlzell 
Myers 
Obey 
OKonakl 


Randall 

Rangel 

ReuBB 

Rodlno 

Roaentbal' 

Roy 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

Scherle 

Shoup 

SkublU 

suck 

Snyder 

Thomson 

Vanlk 

Wyatt 

Yates 

Zwacb 
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Annunzlo 

Ashley 

Bingham 

Blackburn 

Blanton 

Blatnlk 

Bray 

Brooks 

Brown,  Mlcb. 

Carey.  N.T. 

Carney 

Celler 

Cbamberlaln 

aark 

Colmer 

Conyers 

Culver 

Curlln 

Dent 

Dickinson 

DlngeU 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Dwyer 

Edwards.  La. 

Eshleman 

Evans.  Colo. 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Flndley 

Flynt 

Foley 

Fountain 

Oallflanakls 

Oallagber 


Gettys 

Green.  Oreg. 

Grlffln 

Hall 

Hanna 

Harvey 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hubert 

Hull 

Jacobs 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Kazen 

Keith 

Kluczynskl 

Landrum 

Long,  La. 

lIcKevltt 

McMUlan 

Macdonald. 


Madden 


Mathlas.  Calif. 

Mills.  Ark. 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Nix 

Peyser 

Poage 

Podell 

Price.  Tex. 

Pryor.  Ark. 

QuUlen 


Rallsback 

Rogers 

Rooney.  1 

Rousselot 

Baylor 

Scheuer 

Schmltz 

Schwengel 

Shipley 

Slak 

Smith,  Cal|f. 

Smith.  lov 

Smith.  N.I 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

J.  WlUla)  1 
Stanton, 

James  V| 
Stephens  J 
Stokes       I 
Stubblettad 
Terry 
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So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  follfwlng 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Dent  for.  with  Mr.  Stokes  ag«inst 

Mr.  Annunzlo  for.  with  Mr.  Waldie  at  ilnat. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas  for,  with  Mr.  Bt^gbam 
against. 

Mr.  Dlcklnaon  for,  with  Mr.  Carey  <if  New 
York  against. 

Mr.  Hays  for,  with  Mr.  Conyers  agalAst. 

Mr.  Hubert  for.  with  Mr.  Dow  agaliuA. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  for,  with  l/k.  Nix 
against.  | 

Mr.  Rousselot  for.  with  Mr.  Qulllen  anlnst. 

Mr.  Moorhead  for,  with  Mr.  Bray  agakst. 

Mr.  Celler  for,  with  Mr.  Saylor  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  DlngeU  with  Mr.  Hull. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Hall 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  with  Mr.  Jacobs 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Terry. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Schwengel. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Calif|>mla. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Scheuer. 

Mr.  Vlgorlto  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  Oettys  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  wlt^  Mr. 
Peyser. 

Mr.  Rogers  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  Ware. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  wlt%  Mr. 
Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Dowdy. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of  CalUornia. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  BCr.  Flndley. 


Mr.  Kaxen  with  Mr.  Chamberlain. 
Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Keith. 
Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Rallsback. 
Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Carney  with  Mr.  J.  William  Stanton. 
Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Fountain. 
Mr.  Curlln  with  Mr.  Spence. 
Mr.  Podell  with  Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas. 
Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  McKevltt. 
Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 
Mrs.  Oreen  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Smith  of 
Iowa. 

Mr.  Mann  with  Mr.  Wampler. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Oallagber. 

Mr.  Kluczynaki  with  Mr.  Ortflln. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Colmer. 

Mr.  Oallflanakls  with  Mr.  McMlUan. 

Mr.  ARCHSR  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
during  which  to  extend  their  remarks 
and  to  Include  extraneous  matter  on  the 
bill  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROGRESS  REPORT  ON  APOLLO  16 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  latest  Information  we  have 
on  the  astronauts  is  that  the  LM  has  lost 
yaw  control.  The  other  vehicle  is  stand- 
ing by.  They  are  now  about  900  feet 
apart.  They  proposed  to  bring  the  craft 
back  to  30  feet  apart  and  attempt  to  cor- 
rect the  problem.  If  control  can  be  re- 
gained within  10  hours,  they  will  proceed 
with  landing.  If  not,  they  will  then  de- 
cide whether  to  return  to  a  docked  po- 
sition and  return  to  earth. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  13361,  AMENDING  AGRICUL- 
TURAL ADJUSTMENT  ACT  OF  1938, 
AS  AMENDED 

Mr.  ABBrrr.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bUl  (HH.  13361)  to  amend 
section  316(c)  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  with 
a  Senate  amendment  thereto,  disagree  to 
the  Senate  amendment,  and  request  a 
conference  with  the  Senate  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia? The  Chair  hears  nme,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Abbitt,  McMillan.  Jones  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Waxplbr.  and  Mizxll. 


House  for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  asked  for  this  time  for  the  pur- 
pose of  asking  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  the  program  for  the  remainder  of 
this  week,  if  any,  and  the  schedule  for 
next  week. 

Mr.  B0G08.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yldd  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGCM3.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  response 
to  the  distinguished  minority  leader's 
Inquiry,  we  have  completed  the  legisla- 
tive program  for  this  week,  and  I  will 
ask  to  go  over  until  Monday. 

The  program  for  next  week  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Monday  Is  District  Day,  and  there  are 
three  bills: 

HJ%.  2895,  to  convey  land  to  National 
FlreflghOng  Museum; 

HJl.  9769,  medical  records:  and 

HH.  11032,  benefits  to  the  blind. 

For  Tuesday,  HJl.  13034.  the  Fire  Re- 
search and  Safety  Act  Authorization, 
with  an  open  rule  and  1  hour  of  debate; 

H.R.  14108,  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Authorization,  with  an  open 
rule  and  1  hour  of  debate. 

For  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  we  will 
have  House  Resolution  918.  providing 
information  on  Indochina.  This  is  a 
privileged  resolution  with  1  hour  of 
debate. 

We  will  also  have  two  appropriation 
bills,  one  the  House  Joint  resolution 
for  the  dollar  devaluation  appropria- 
tions, having  to  do  with  the  change  in 
the  gold  requirements,  and  the  other 
the  second  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill,  for  fiscal  year  1972. 

FoUowlng  that:  H.R.  12202,  the  Fed- 
eral Employees  Health  Benefits,  with  an 
open  rule  and  1  hour  of  debate,  and  Hit. 
13591,  the  National  Institute  of  Arthri- 
tis, Metabolism,  and  Digestive  Diseases. 
This  is  also  with  an  open  rule  and  1  hour 
of  debate. 

On  Friday,  we  will  receive  former 
House  Members,  as  announced  on  March 
28. 

Conference  r^wrts,  of  course,  may  be 
brought  up  at  any  time,  and  any  further 
program  will  be  announced  later. 


LEGISLATIVE   PROGRAM 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was   given   permission   to   addeeaa   the 


ADJOURNMENT   TO   MONDAY. 
APRIL  24.  1972 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

lliere  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  mian« 
Imous  consent  that  the  business  In  order 
under  the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule  be 
dispensed  with  on  Wednesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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CONGRESS  MUST  LEAD  IN  VIEIWAM  ' 
DIBENQAOElfENT 

(Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsjivanla  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarics.  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  ROONEY  pf  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  has  been  almost  9  years  since 
I  took  the  oath  of  office  in  this  Chamber. 
Throughout  these  years — day  In  and  day 
out — our  d^beratlons  have  been  carried 
on  in  the  shadow  of  one  overriding  is- 
sue— ^the  war  in  Vietnam. 

In  1967.  a  reassessment  of  my  views  on 
oiu*  role  in  the  war  led  me  to  feel  that 
we  were  moving  too  slowly  toward  a 
peaceful  settlement.  It  was  even  then 
evident  that  the  hiunan  and  financial  re- 
sources required  by  our  war  effort  were 
having  serious  repercussions  here  at 
home.  UjS.  domestic  problems  were  be- 
coming critical  through  neglect.  In 
1968,  after  years  of  fruitless  escala- 
tion. President  Johnson  announced  a 
bombing  halt.  His  decision  came  amid 
growing  recognition — both  public  and 
official — that  our  Nati(»i's  Interests  in 
that  war  had  been  overstated,  our  com- 
mitments had  been  overextended,  and 
our  involvement  had  been  overboard. 

During  the  presidential  election  cam- 
paign in  1968,  the  standard  bearers  of 
both  the  Democratic  and  RepuUioan 
Parties  promised  to  end  American  In- 
volvement in  the  war.  Although  their 
approaches  may  have  differed  signifi- 
cantly, both  candidates  made  such  prom- 
ises. Because  it  became  a  subject  of  con- 
siderate ocmtroversy,  we  recall  very  well 
the  declaration  of  then  candidate  lUch- 
ard  Nixon,  that  he  had  a  "pian"  to  end 
the  war. 

Four  years  later,  we  are  again  involved 
In  a  campaign  for  the  Presidency,  and 
the  war  is  still  going  on.  It  is  true  that 
American  ground  combat  forces  have 
been  cut  back  by  some  400,000  to  a  point 
where  about  85,000  ground  troops  re- 
main. It  is  true  that  the  groimd  combat 
role  has  been  substantially  shifted  to  the 
South  Vietnamese.  It  is  true  also  that 
American  ground  combat  casualties  in 
recent  months  have  been  sharply  re- 
duced. 

Yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  war  shows  no 
^gn  of  being  near  an  end. 

While  our  ground  troops  have  been 
withdrawing,  our  role  in  the  air  war  has 
grown  at  an  alarming  rate.  In  1968  there 
was  war  in  Vietnam,  but  today,  war 
rages  throughout  Indochina.  We  have 
helped  extend  the  war  Into  Cambodia 
and  Laos.  Tragically  and  shamefully,  we 
In  Congress  do  not  really  know  how 
deeply  American  personnel  and  funds 
are  involved  in  military  actions  in  Cam- 
bodia. Laos,  or  Thailand.  We  i^parenUy 
are  financing  CIA  mercenaries  in  one  or 
all  of  these  countries.  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  Member  of  this  House  could 
state  confidently  that  he  or  she  knows 
Just  how  extensive  our  involvement  may 
be.  Can  any  of  us  say  with  confidence 
how  many  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars for  clandestine  warfare  are  con- 
cealed in  the  budget? 

Now.  after  the  many  inconsistencies 
which  have  marked  the  execution  of  the 
highly-touted  Nixon  peace  plan,  the  war 


has  been  accderated  once  more.  After 
raising  the  hopes  of  all  of  our  citlBens 
that  American  boys  would  be  coming 
home,  we  have  amassed  naval  and  air 
strength  larger  than  at  any  time  since 
the  war's  peak  combat  level  during  the 
Johnson  administration.  We  have  re- 
sumed Intense  bombing  of  Hanoi  and 
^^iphnng  in  a  hazardous  exerdse  in 
brinkmanship. 

There  is  far  too  much  at  stake — ^the 
lives  of  millions  in  Indochina  and  him- 
dreds  of  millions  throughout  the  world — 
to  engage  in  games  of  chicken  in  Indo- 
china or  anywhere  else.  The  resumption 
of  bombing  in  North  Vietnam  can  only 
imdermine  the  commendable  gains  Pres- 
ident Nixon  has  made  this  year  in  the 
field  of  international  diplomacy.  I  ap- 
plaud his  efforts  to  normalize  relations 
with  the  People's  Republic  of  China.  I 
look  forward  with  hopefiil  anticipation 
to  his  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union.  But,  even 
if  the  bombing  attacks  pass  without 
creating  serious  consequences  for  these 
diplomatic  efforts,  I  deplore  the  frivolity 
of  such  hazardous  actions. 

This  week  I  llstmed  carefully  to  Sec- 
retaries Laird  and  Rogers  as  they  made 
successive  appearances  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  I  was  star- 
tled by  the  policies  and  attitudes  ex- 
pressed by  both.  I  had  thoufi^t  these 
policies  permanently  discarded  4  years 
ago  when  America  began  to  implement 
a  common  resolve  to  end  our  Involvement 
in  the  Indochina  conflict.  "Whatever  mil- 
itary action  Is  necessary"  were  the  words 
Secretary  Rogers  used  on  Monday.  "Any 
area  in  North  Vietnam,  certainly  as  long 
as  this  Invasiui  continues.  Is  subject  to 
attack."  said  Secretary  Laird. 

We  have  been  told  to  expect  that  "Vlet- 
namlzatlon"  would  lead  the  South  Viet- 
namese to  military  self-reliance.  But 
now.  when  Vletnamizatlon  is  being  put 
to  its  first  real  test  since  the  1968  Tet 
offensive,  the  program  has  failed  and  the 
United  States  has  unleashed  its  air  power 
in  all  its  fury. 

I  cannot  help  but  wonder  whether  the 
administration's  motive  for  this  acceler- 
ated warfare  was  to  aid  the  South  Viet- 
namese or  to  save  face  in  light  of  clear 
indications  that  Vletnamizatlon  was  less 
than  a  brilliant  success. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  past  several 
years  I  have  cosponsored  a  number  of 
measures  proposing  to  set  a  date  certain 
for  total  American  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam.  I  have  been  hesitant  to  support 
other  proposals  to  force  immediate  with- 
drawal by  cutting  off  funds.  Now,  how- 
ever, it  seems  dear  that  administration 
decisionmakers  are  not  about  to  ea6 
America's  military  involvement  in  Indo- 
china—except on  terms  which  are  remi- 
niscent of  the  misguided  and  tragically 
Ineffective  policies  of  the  past. 

Fifty  thousand  American  lives  have 
been  sacrificed  in  the  name  of  an  Amer- 
ican commitment  In  Southeast  Asia. 
Some  325.000  Americans  have  been 
wounded.  Several  thousand  are  missing 
or  held  prisoner.  Two  hundred  billion 
dollars  In  American  resources  have  been 
expended  for  the  defense  of  South  Viet- 
nam. 

I  cannot  condone  the  administration's 
new  escalation  of  the  war.  Withdrawal 


must  not  only  be  continued— it  must  be 
accelerated. 

I  endorse  the  resolution  proposed  by 
the  Democratic  caucus: 

To  bring  about  the  withdrawal  of  aU  V£. 
forces,  to  provide  for  the  cessation  of  bomb- 
ing and  to  effect  the  release  and  repatriation 
of  American  Prisoners  of  War. 

In  addition.  I  support  the  thrust  of 
that  rescdution  to  urge  prompt  legislative 
action  on  H.R.  14055  to  cut  off  funds 
pending  release  ol  all  American  pris- 
oners of  war. 

Our  prime  concern  in  carrying  out  this 
total  withdrawal  must,  of  course,  be  the 
release  of  American  prisoners.  This  bill 
states  in  terms  that  cannot  be  misunder- 
stood that  total  XJB.  withdrawal  Is  con- 
tlngoit  only  uixm  release  of  all  prisoners. 
I  consider  this  our  best  hope  for  gaining 
their  release  In  the  immediate  fiiture. 

I  am  convinced  that  Congress  must 
take  the  lead  to  force  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration to  follow  a  course  of  total  disen- 
gagemoit.  It  clearly  does  not  otherwise 
Intend  to  do  so.  I  hojpe  that  this  House 
will  give  strong  support  to  the  prompt 
passage  of  HJl.  14055,  the  1972  end  the 
war  bill. 


THE  MENOMINEE  INDIANS  OF  WIS- 
CONSIN SHOULD  BE  REINSTATED 
AS  A  FEDERALLY  RECOGNIZED 
TRIBE 

(Mr.  OBETY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Bfr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing today,  along  with  seven  of  my 
colleagues,  a  bill  to  reinstate  the  Me- 
nominee Indians  of  Wisconsin  as  a  fed- 
ereOly  recognized  tribe,  and  to  make  all 
Menominees  eligible  for  the  Federal 
services  and  benefits  to  which  all  such 
Indians  are  entitled.  Companion  legis- 
lation is  being  introduced  in  the  Senate 
by  Senators  Proxmirb  and  Nblson. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  may  remember 
the  Menominees.  The  issue  of  their  fu- 
ture was  before  the  Congress  in  1953.  At 
that  time  many  thought  termination  of 
tribal  status  for  Indians  was  the  final 
solution  to  the  Indian  problem  in  this 
country.  Terminate  the  tribes  it  was 
thought,  and  Indian  lands,  culture,  and 
identity  would  slowly  fade  away,  and 
with  it  a  national  responsibility  to  a 
people  who  occupied  our  land  before 
most  of  our  soicestors  ever  arrived  here. 

Now  I  think  the  coimtry  knows  better. 
We  know  that  Indians  want  and  deserve 
a  measure  of  self-determination,  a  voice 
In  their  own  affairs,  and  an  opportunity 
to  manage  the  natural  and  human  re- 
sources of  their  people.  But  self-deter- 
mination is  a  far  cry  from  termination. 
Hopefully  the  fact  that  we  now  recognize 
the  failure  of  termination  as  a  policy 
will  help  aU  those  tribes  which  did  not 
terminate  over  the  past  20  years.  "Hiey 
will  be  able  to  avoid  a  great  mistake. 

But  unfortunately  this  is  not  true  of 
the  Menominees.  By  an  act  of  Congress 
in  1954,  their  tribal  status  was  termi- 
nated and  Federal  protection  of  their 
lands  ended.  Today  they  need  a  different 
kind  of  help  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  I  believe  that  help  Is  contained 
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In  the  legislation  which  j.  am  Intr  duc- 
ing  in  the  House  today. 

TBS  MXNOMINZE  INDIANS 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  one  time  the  Mei  lomi- 
nees  occupied  nearly  9'/2  million  ac  -es  in 
northeastern  Wisconsin  and  the  i  Jpper 
Peninsula  in  Michigan.  In  1854  tht  tribe 
sigreed  to  move  to  a  reservation  o  i  the 
Wolf  River.  In  exchange  for  their  land, 
the  Federal  Government  promis<d  to 
protect  their  land  and  to  provide  se  -vices 
available  to  Indians  through  the  B  ireau 
of  Indian  Affairs. 

By  1953.  the  Menominees  as  a  tribe 
were  relatively  prosperous — certain,  y  not 
rich — but  better  off  than  most  other 
tribes.  Their  forest  lands  were  valiled  at 
$36  million.  They  had  a  hospital  of  «ieir 
own  on  the  reservation,  run  with  thetielp 
of  a  Roman  Catholic  mission.  They  Mdd 
for  most  of  the  services  which  they  re- 
ceived from  the  BIA.  And,  in  1951  i  hey 
won  a  judgment  for  $7.6  million  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  case  tiga  nst 
the  BIA  for  mismanagement  of  their  for- 
est resources. 

The  tribe  requested  that  appi  >xi- 
mately  $5  million  of  that  judgment  b  di- 
vided among  all  members  of  the  t  Ibe, 
$1,500  going  to  each  member.  An  a<  t  of 
Congress  was  needed  to  release  iiat 
money.  A  bill  was  Introduced  in  the  H  )use 
to  give  the  Menominees  their  mcney. 
That  legislation  passed  the  House,  but 
unfortunately  the  Menominees  ioon 
learned  they  had  to  pay  a  price  tc  get 
their  money  from  the  Government. '  "hat 
price  was  termination  as  a  tribe,  for  v  hen 
the  House  bill  reached  the  Senate,  it  was 
amended  to  require  the  Menominee }  to 
terminate  In  order  to  get  their  per  ca  pita 
payments. 

To  be  sure,  consent  is  needed  befc  re  a 
tribe  can  be  terminated,  and  it  is  tnn  the 
Menominees  "consented"  to  such  ac  ion. 
But  serious  questions  remain  at  to 
whether  the  Menominees  really  knew 
what  they  were  being  asked  to  ratify 

When  a  vote  of  the  people  was  tdcen 
they  favored  the  "principle  of  ternnna- 
tion "  by  a  vote  of  169  to  5.  That  vo»  re- 
flected the  views  of  less  than  10  percent 
of  the  Menominee  people,  and  many 
Menominees  thought  they  were  \hUng 
only  in  favor  of  getting  their  $l,50fflcash 
payment.  There  was  no  ratification  of  a 
specific  termination  plan,  and  inj  fact, 
the  policy  of  termination  itself  was  later 
rejected  by  the  Indians  by  a  unanimous 
197  to  0  vote. 

When  termination  became  final.it  was 
clear  that  the  termination  act  was  not  a 
measure  for  distributing  aid  t  >  the 
Menominee  people,  but  a  vehlc  e  for 
potential  destruction  of  the  trib(  as  a 
whole. 

The  Menominee  Reservation  I  ecame 
Menominee  County,  and  its  peopl  i.  with 
a  limited  amoimt  of  experience  were 
expected,  with  little  help,  to  gov  sm  It. 
A  corporation.  Menominee  Entei  prises. 
Inc. — MEI — was  established  to  n  lanage 
the  tribal  assets.  But  those  asses  had 
dwindled  badly.  Because  the  Meno  ninees 
had  to  pay  many  of  the  costs  of  tei  mina- 
tion  themselves,  the  tribal  treasujy  was 
virtually  empty. 

Menominee  children  born  afte  -  1954 
were  no  longer  regarded  as  Ii  dlans 
Health,  education,  and  medical  s  rvlces 


from  the  BIA  ceased.  Menominee  Enter- 
prises, Inc.,  was  left  with  a  deteriorating 
and  obsolete  sawmill  which  was  In  viola- 
tion of  many  of  Wisconsin's  pollution 
abatement  regulations.  The  hospital  on 
the  reservation  was  closed  and  there  was 
not  a  doctor  in  the  county.  The  Menomi- 
nee land  became  subject  to  taxation  and 
the  only  way  the  Menominees  could  meet 
that  new  tax  burden  was  to  begin  to  sell 
their  land. 

To  the  extent  that  the  Menominees 
have  kept  their  heads  above  water,  they 
have  done  so  only  with  the  help  of  Fed- 
eral and  State  govenunents  which  have 
provided  them  with  $19  million  In  aid 
since  their  experiment  with  termination 
began,  and  all  this  was  needed,  I  might 
add.  by  a  tribe  which  was  relatively  self- 
sufficient  before  termination. 

If  the  Menominees  as  a  people  are  to 
remain  economically  viable.  It  wUl  prob- 
ably be  at  the  cost  of  selling  off  still  more 
of  their  land.  Both  as  a  county  and  as  in- 
dividuals. Menominees  are  desperately 
poor.  Average  imemployment  In  Moiomi- 
nee  County  in  1970  was  over  22  percent. 
Today.  Menominee  County  has  the  high- 
est percentage  of  families  below  the 
poverty  level — 34  percent — of  any  coim- 
ty  in  Wisconsin.  Assets  individual 
Menominees  do  possess,  at  least  those 
Menominees  on  the  tribal  rolls  at  the 
end  of  1954,  Include  a  $3,000  bond  which 
reaches  maturity  In  the  year  2000,  and 
100  shares  of  stock  in  MEI  which  were 
noimegotlable  until  1971.  The  State  of 
Wisconsin  extended  the  nonnegotlabil- 
ity  of  that  stock  to  December  31,  1973. 
But  obviously,  unless  action  is  taken 
soon,  Menominees  will  be  forced  by  their 
own  poverty  to  sell  away,  In  bits  and 
pieces,  the  assets  of  the  Menominee  tribe. 

The  Congress  has  tried  to  help  the 
Menominees  with  stop-gap  measures  in 
the  past.  So-called  Nelson-Laird  funds 
have  been  available  to  them  for  health, 
education  and  economic  development 
purposes.  But  these  funds  are  exhausted, 
and  what  the  Menominees  need  are  not 
more  short  term  measures,  but  long  term 
solutions  to  their  problems. 

Ttiat  solution,  I  believe,  is  a  reversal 
of  the  mistake  which  was  made  In  1954 
when  the  Menominees  were  terminated 
as  a  tribe. 

ICEMOICINCS    LXOISLATION 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  I  am  in- 
troducing today  would  repeal  the  termi- 
nation act  of  1954  and  once  again  make 
the  Menominees  a  recognizable  tribe.  It 
would  restore  the  Federal  Government's 
status  as  trustee  of  Menominee  lands 
and  restore  to  the  Menominee  people  the 
Federal  services  which  were  taken  from 
them  by  termination. 

Under  the  bill,  a  Menominee  Restora- 
tion Committee  would  be  elected  to  rep- 
resent the  tribe  in  bringing  about  res- 
toration. 

Menominees  born  since  1954  would  be 
added  to  the  tribal  rolls  so  they  could  re- 
ceive the  benefits  of  Indian  health,  edu- 
cation, anployment  and  other  assistance 
programs  funded  by  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs. 

A  governing  body  for  the  tribe  Is  pro- 
vided for,  as  well  as  a  constitution,  by- 
laws, and  tribal  corporation  to  conduct 
the  economic  activities  of  the  tribes. 


The  assets  of  Menominee  Enterprises, 
Inc.  would  be  transferred  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Interior  to  be  held  in  trust  for 
the  tribe,  and  the  land  transferred 
would  become  a  federally  recognised 
Indian  reservation. 

The  Menominee  assets  would  hence- 
forth be  exempt  from  State,  local,  and 
Pederal  taxation.  This  provision,  prob- 
ably more  than  any  other  in  the  bill, 
would  free  the  Mencnnlnees  of  an  op- 
pressively heavy  property  tax  burden 
and  allow  them,  over  Ume,  to  become 
as  self-sufficient  as  they  were  before  ter- 
mination. 

The  ownership  of  lands  formerly  part 
of  the  reservation  but  since  purchsised 
by  non-Menomlnees  would  not  be  af- 
fected by  this  legislation.  If  persons  who 
now  own  such  land  decided  to  sell  their 
land  to  the  tribe  or  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior, to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  tribe, 
they  could  do  so. 

The  valuable  Menominee  forest  lands 
would  be  operated  on  a  sustained-yield 
basis. 

The  water,  hunting,  fishing,  trapping, 
and  treaty  rights  of  the  people,  given  to 
them  in  the  treaty  of  1854,  and  other 
treaties,  would  be  protected. 

I  do  want  to  make  It  clear.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  this  legislation  has  the  support 
of  the  vast  majority  of  all  the  Menom- 
inee people.  Admittedly,  the  Menominees 
have  disagreed  among  themselves  in 
the  past  over  which  programs  and  pol- 
icies they  ought  to  follow.  But  they  were 
told  by  those  of  us  In  Washlngt<m,  and 
by  the  Governor  of  Wisconsin  in  Madi- 
son, that  if  the  Menominees  wanted  fur- 
ther help,  they  had  to  speak  with  one 
voice.  I  am  convinced  that  as  far  as  this 
legislation  is  concerned,  they  are  doing 
Just  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  truly  is  important 
legislation,  not  only  for  the  Menominee 
people  who  want  and  need  it,  but  for  all 
Indians  in  this  country.  Its  passage 
could  show  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
termination  has  been  a  mistake  as  a  pol- 
icy and  a  disaster  in  practice.  It  deserves 
the  attention  of  the  Congress,  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  Congress  will  give  careful 
consideration  to  this  measure,  a  copy  of 
which  appears  below. 

Cosponsors  of  this  bill  are  Congress- 
men AsPiN.  KASTiNMxnR.  Mekds.  CKoit- 
sKi.  Riuss.  Ruppx.  and  Thomson  of  Wis- 
consin. 

H.R.    14S58 

A  bin  to  repeal  the  Act  terminating  Federal 
supervision  over  the  property  and  members 
of  the  Menominee  Indian  Tribe  of  Wis- 
consin; to  relnstttute  the  Menominee  In- 
dian Tribe  of  Wisconsin  as  a  Federally 
recognized,  sovereign  Indian  Tribe;  and 
to  restore  to  the  Menominee  Tribe  of  Wis- 
consin those  Federal  services  furnished 
to  American  Indians  because  of  their  status 
as  American  Indians 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  thU 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Menominee  Restora- 
tion Act". 
Sic.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act — 

(1)  "Tribe"  means  the  Menominee  Tribe 
of  Wisconsin,  as  determined  by  the  member- 
ship roll  prepared  pursuant  to  section  4  of 
tbU  Act; 

(2)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Interior; 

(3)  "Menominee  Restoration  Committee" 
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means  that  committee  of  nine  Menominee 
Indians,  who  have  been  elected  at  a  General 
OouncU  meeting  open  to  all  living  persons 
on  the  final  roll  of  the  Tribe  published 
pursuant  to  the  Act  of  June  17.  19M  (68 
Stat.  260;  28  UJ8.C.  893)  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "final  1954  roll"),  and  their 
descendants.  The  Secretary  shall  approve  the 
membership  of  the  committee  If  he  Is  satis- 
fied that  the  above  requirements  of  this 
section  have  been  met.  Immediately  upon 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  publish  the  names  of  the  membership 
of  the  Menominee  Restoration  Committee 
In  the  Federal  Register.  The  Menominee  Re- 
storation Committee  shall  be  the  entity  which 
shall  represent  the  Menominee  people  In 
coordinating  and  negotiating  the  Imple- 
mentation of  this  Act  prior  to  the  restora- 
tion date,  as  described  in  section  8  of  this 
Act.  The  Menominee  Restoration  Commit- 
tee shall  have  no  powers  other  than  those 
given  to  It  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  Effective  on  the  restoration  date  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  section  8  of  this  Act, 
the  Act  of  June  17.  1954  (Public  Law  399  of 
the  Eighty-third  Congress;  25  U.S.C.  S  891- 
903)  is  repe«Ued  and  shall  be  of  no  further 
force  and  effect. 

Sec.  4.  As  soon  as  practicable,  the  Secretary 
shall  establish  a  membership  roU  of  the 
Tribe  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "mem- 
bership roU") .  The  roU  shall  contain  the  ages 
and  quantum  of  Indian  blood  and,  when  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary,  shall  constitute  the 
legal  membership  of  the  Tribe  for  all  pur- 
poses. The  membership  rcHl  shall  Include  all 
persons  listed  on  the  final  1964  roll  who  are 
stlU  living  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  The  membership  roll  shall  also  In- 
clude all  descendants  of  persons  listed  on  the 
final  1954  roll.  If  such  descendants  have  at 
least  one-quarter  Menominee  blood  and  if 
such  descendante  are  living  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  Applications  for 
Inclusion  In  the  membership  roll  may  be  filed 
with  the  Secretary  for  a  period  of  four 
months  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Within  30  days  after  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  shaU  notify  In  writing  all 
persons  who  were  listed  on  the  final  1954 
roll  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  names 
of  all  descendants  of  such  persons.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  also  make  all  reasonable  Inde- 
pendent efforts  to  ascertain  the  Identity  of 
all  persons  entitled  to  be  included  on  the 
membership  rcHl.  For  a  period  of  three 
months  after  the  closing  of  the  period  for 
applications,  the  Secretary  shall  provide  a 
reasonable  <^portunlty  for  any  person  to 
protest  against  the  Inclusion  or  omission  of 
any  name  on  or  from  the  roll.  During  such 
period  of  three  months,  the  Secretary  shall 
permit  the  examination  of  the  appUcatl<m8 
by  the  Menominee  Restoration  Committee 
for  the  purpose  of  lodging  protests  In  regard 
to  the  inclusion  or  omission  of  any  name  on 
or  from  the  roll.  The  Secretary  shall  puldlsh 
the  membership  roll  In  the  Federal  Register 
within  30  days  after  the  last  day  on  which 
protests  may  be  filed  pursuant  to  the  above 
provisions  of  this  section.  After  the  restora- 
tion date,  as  described  In  section  8  of  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  shall  make  additions,  de- 
letions, and  modifications  to  the  membership 
roll,  based  upon  written  notice  from  the  gov- 
erning body  of  the  Tribe,  according  to  tribal 
rules  and  regulations  which  have  been  a^- 
proved  by  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  6.  All  persons  on  the  membership  roll 
shall  be  eligible,  as  of  the  restoration  date  as 
described  In  section  8  of  this  Act,  to  receive 
all  Federal  services  furnished  American  In- 
dians because  of  their  status  as  Indians.  Such 
services  shall  Include,  but  shall  not  be 
limited  to.  all  health,  education,  employ- 
ment, welfare,  loan,  financial,  and  other  as- 
sistance and  services  which  are  provided  to 
American  Indians  because  of  their  status  as 
American  Indians. 
Sec  6.  (a)  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the 


Secretary,  as  set  forth  In  section  7(a)  of  this 
Act.  the  Tribe  shall  organize  a  governing 
body  for  the  Tribe's  common  welfare  and 
shall  adopt  an  appropriate  constitution  and 
by-laws,  which  shall  become  effective  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  sections  7  and  8  of 
this  Act.  Such  constitution  and  by-laws  shall 
be  recoverable  by  an  election  open  to  the 
same  voters  and  conducted  In  the  same  man- 
ner as  provided  In  section  7  of  this  Act. 
Amendments  to  the  constitution  and  by-laws 
may  be  ratified  and  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary In  the  same  manner  as  the  original  con- 
stitution and  by-laws.  In  addition  to  any 
powers  which  were  vested  In  the  Tribe  before 
the  termination  of  Federal  supervision  and 
in  addition  to  any  powers  which  may  be 
vested  In  any  Indian  Tribe  or  tribal  govern- 
ing body  by  existing  law.  the  constitution 
adopted  by  the  Tribe  may  vest  In  the  Tribe 
or  Its  governing  body  the  following  rights 
and  powers:  to  employ  legal  counsel.  Includ- 
ing the  choice  of  counsel  and  fixing  of  fees; 
to  prevent  the  sale,  disposition,  lease,  or  en- 
cumbrance of  tribal  lands,  Interests  In  lands, 
or  other  tribal  assets  without  the  consent  of 
the  Tribe;  to  purchase  property,  real  and 
personal;  to  create  a  tribal  corporation  or 
corporations  to  conduct  aU  or  some  of  the 
economic  activities  of  the  Tribe,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion; and  to  negotiate  with  the  Pederal, 
State,  and  local  governments;  except  that  no 
authority  shall  be  granted  to  sell,  or  to 
mortgage  or  lease  for  a  period  exceeding  25 
years,  any  of  the  land  Included  within  the 
limits  of  the  Reservation.  The  Secretary  shall 
advise,  and  consult  with,  the  governing  body 
of  the  Tribe  concerning  all  appropriation  es- 
timates of  Federal  projects  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Tribe  prior  to  the  submission  of  such 
estimates  to  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  or  to  the  Congress. 

(b)  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary, the  Tribe  may  organize  a  tribal  cor- 
poration or  corporations  to  conduct  all  or 
some  of  the  economic  activities  engaged  In 
by  the  Tribe.  The  corporation  or  ccrpora- 
tlons  may  be  organized  pursuant  to  the  laws 
of  any  State.  In  addition  to  all  powers  which 
may  be  vested  in  any  corporation  pursuant 
to  the  laws  of  the  SUte  In  which  the  cor- 
poration Is  Incorporated,  the  tribal  corpora- 
tion or  corporations  may  be  granted  the  fol- 
lowing rights  and  powers:  to  purchase,  take 
by  gift  or  bequest,  or  otherwise  own.  bold, 
manage,  and  operate  property  of  every  de- 
scription, real  and  personal;  to  purchase 
property,  real  and  personal;  to  exchange  In- 
terests In  corporate  property  for  any  prop- 
erty, real  or  personal,  acquired  by  the  cor- 
poration; to  dispose  of  personal  property;  to 
sue  and  be  sued  for  matters  Involving  such 
economic  activities  engaged  In  by  the  cor- 
poration or  corporations,  as  may  be  Inci- 
dental to  the  conduct  of  corporate  business: 
and  such  further  powers,  not  Inconsistent 
with  law:  except  that  no  authority  shall  be 
granted  to  sell,  or  to  mortgage  or  lease  for 
a  period  exceeding  25  years,  any  of  the  land 
Included  in  the  limits  of  the  Reservation. 
•  Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  an 
election  by  secret  ballot,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  Tribe's  constitution  and  by- 
laws. Within  15  days  after  the  publication 
of  the  membership  roll,  the  Secretary  shall 
annoimce  the  date  of  the  election.  The  date 
of  the  election  shall  be  within  60  days  after 
the  publication  of  the  membership  roll.  All 
adult  members  on  the  membership  roll  shall 
be  entitled  to  vote  In  election,  either  In  per- 
son or  by  absentee  ballot.  The  constitution 
and  bylaws  shall  be  adopted  if  they  receive 
a  vote  of  the  majority  of  those  actually  vot- 
ing and  If  they  receive  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary,  who  shall  give  his  approval  or  dis- 
approval within  30  days  after  the  date  of  the 
election.  The  Secretary  shall  approve  any 
constitution  and  bylaws  chosen  by  the  Tribe 
If  he  finds  that  the  constitution  and  by- 


laws will  treat  with  reasonable  equity  all 
persons  on  the  membership  roU  and  that 
they  conform  to  applicable  Federal  and  State 
law. 

(b)  The  texts  of  the  constitution  and  by- 
laws which  shaU  be  on  the  ballot  at  the 
election  shall  be  determined  by  the  Menomi- 
nee Restoration  Committee,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary.  The  Menominee  Res- 
toration Committee  shall  distribute  to  all 
persons  entitled  to  vote  In  the  sf>eclal  elec- 
tion, at  least  30  days  before  the  sjjeclal  elec- 
tion, a  copy  of  the  constitution  and  bylaws 
which  will  be  presented  at  the  election,  along 
with  a  brief,  Impartial  description  of  the 
constitution  and  bylaws.  The  Menominee 
Restoration  Committee  shall  freely  consult 
with  persons  entitled  to  vote  in  the  special 
election  concerning  the  texts  and  description 
of  the  constitution  and  bylaws. 

(c)  If  the  constitution  and  bylaws  pre- 
sented at  the  election  are  not  adopted,  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  a  second  election  shall  be  held. 
The  Secretary  shall  announce  the  date  of 
the  second  election  within  15  days  after  the 
proposed  constitution  and  by-laws  failed 
to  receive  the  requisite  number  of  votes  or. 
If  applicable,  within  15  days  after  disap- 
proval by  the  Secretary.  The  date  of  the 
second  election  shall  be  within  60  days  after 
the  proposed  constitution  and  bylaws  failed 
to  receive  the  requisite  number  of  votes  or. 
If  applicable,  within  60  days  after  disapproval 
by  the  Secretary.  Such  election,  and  any 
subsequent  election,  shall  be  conducted  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion In  all  other  respects. 

Sec.  8.  Within  15  days  after  the  Secretary 
approves  the  tribe's  constitution  and  by- 
laws, as  provided  In  section  7  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  shall  announce  a  restoration 
date.  The  restoration  date  shall  be  within 
90  days  after  the  Secretary  approves  the  con- 
stitution and  bylaws.  The  Secretary  shall 
promptly  publish  the  restoration  date  In 
the  Pederal  Register.  On  the  restoration  date, 
the  following  events  shall  occur: 

( 1 )  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  share- 
holders as  required  by  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  Wisconsin,  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
Menominee  Enterprises  Inc.,  or  the  appro- 
priate officers  at  the  direction  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  shall  execute  all  necessary  and 
appropriate  documents  to  transfer  to  the 
Secretary  all  assets  held  by  Menominee  En- 
terprises. Inc.  Such  assets  shall  be  held  In 

trust  by  the  Secretary,  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  tribe.  Such  assets  shall  In- 
clude, but  shall  not  be  limited  to.  all  cash, 
buildings,  personal  property,  lands,  waters, 
and  Interests  therein  owned  by  Menominee 
Enterprises.  Inc..  as  of  the  restoration  date. 
The  transfer  of  assets  shall  be  exempt  from 
Federal.  State,  and  local  taxation.  All  such 
assets,  while  held  In  trust  by  the  Secretary, 
shall  be  exempt  from  Federal.  State,  and  lo- 
cal taxation. 

(2)  The  land  which  Is  transferred  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (1)  of  this  section  shall  be- 
come a  federally-recognized  Indian  reserva- 
tion. 

(3)  All  provisions  of  the  constitution  and 
by-laws  srtected  by  the  Tribe  and  ajqiro^-ed 
by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  section  7  of 
this  Act  shall  become  effective.  The  govwu- 
Ing  body  selected  by  the  Tribe  at  the  elec- 
tion and  approved  by  the  Secretary  pursxiant 
to  section  7  shall  begin  operation  and  shall 
be  the  official  governing  body  of  the  Tribe 
In  all  re^>ects. 

(4)  The  Tribe  shall  be  a  Federally-recog- 
nized Indian  Tribe. 

(5)  All  persons  on  the  membership  roll 
shall  be  eligible  to  receive  the  Federal  serv- 
ices set  forth  In  section  5  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  9.  The  Secretary  is  hereby  authorized. 
In  his  discretion,  to  acquire  for  inclusion  in 
the  Menominee  Reservation  through  pur- 
chase, relinquishment,  gift,  exchange,  or  as- 
signment, any  interest  In  lands,  water  rights. 
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or  aurfaoe  right*  to  lands,  within  or  wlibout 
tb«  Menominee  Indian  ReservatloQ  as.  bhoae 
boundaries  were  established  by  the  ti  tatiea 
of  1854  and  1856,  except  that  land  with  n  the 
present  boundaries  of  the  StockbridgC'  Mun- 
•ee  Reservation  shall  not  be  acquired  I  y  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  this  provlslOE  The 
Secretary  is  further  authorized  to  rece  ve  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  from  the  g(  vern- 
ing  body  of  the  Tribe,  or  from  any  pert  >n  on 
the  membership  roll,  vcduntarlly  ex<  :uted 
deeds  to  such  lands  as  the  Tribe  or  ]  erson 
may  own  in  fee  simple  free  from  all  ei  cum- 
branoee.  Any  property  purchased,  or  rei  Blved 
from  the  Tribe,  pursuant  to  this  ■  ctlon 
shall  be  held  in  trust  by  the  Secretaj  y,  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States,  for  the  b  ineflt 
of  the  Tribe.  Any  property  received  froi  t  any 
person  on  the  membenhlp  roll  pursue  it  to 
this  section  shall  be  held  In  trust  by  tb<  Sec- 
retary, on  behalf  of  the  United  Stau  i,  for 
the  benefit  of  such  pwson.  Any  land  or  ;  Ights 
transferred  under  this  section  shall  t  >  ex- 
empt from  Federal  State,  and  local  tax  tlon. 

Sxc.  10.  The  governing  body  at  the  Ylbe, 
after  full  consultation  with  the  Seci  itary, 
shall  make  rules  and  regulations  for  tl  e  <4>- 
eratlon  and  management  of  the  '  Uibal 
forestry  units  on  the  principle  of  sust4  Ined- 
yleld  management.  The  governing  be  ly  of 
the  Tribe,  after  full  consultation  wit  \  the 
Secretary,  shall  make  such  other  rul<  \  and 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  p  tjtect 
the  lands  of  the  Tribe  from  deterloi  ktlon. 
The  governing  body  of  the  Tribe,  aft<  r  full 
consultation  with  the  Secretary,  may  regu- 
late hunting,  fishing,  and  trapping  c  i  the 
Reservation. 

Sec.  II.  This  Act  shall  relnstltute  a  :,  and 
shall  not  abrogate  any,  water,  hunting  fish- 
ing, and  trapping  rights  or  privilege  ,  and 
any  other  rights  and  privUeges  of  th«  Tribe 
and  Its  members  enjoyed  under  1  sderal 
Treaty  or  otherwise. 

Sac.  13.  The  Secretary  Is  hereby  auttnrlBed 
to  make  such  rules  and  regulations  |m  are 
neceamry  to  carry  out  the  provialoDs  •  t  this 
Act. 

See.  13.  There  are  hereby  authorize* 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  n»  sssary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  at  this  Ac  . 


TIME  MAGAZINE  WEAKENS 
RECORD  OP  JOURNALISTIC 
CELLENCE 

(Mr.  BIAGGI  asked  and  was  giveA  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  IJmln- 
ute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarl 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker.  Time  i 


zlne  greatly  weakened  Its  record  of  four 
nallstic  excellence  this  week  by  q} 
a  Rand  Corp.  analyst  as  saying: 

It  Is  Inconceivable  that  the  South 
hold  out  against  the  North  Vietnamese, 
are  Just  too  good  and  well-equipped  ankrmy 
for  that — unless  the  North  Vletname*  >  are 
all  Pruulans  and  the  South  Vletnamefe  all 
Italians. 

This  ethnic  slur  should  never  have 
been  said.  let  alone  appear  in  prir  ;.  It 
defames  the  thousands  of  Amerlcai  s  of 
Italian  descent  who  served  in  the  US. 
Armed  Forces  honorably  and  well  dv  ring 
the  First  and  Sec<Hid  World  War  .  It 
ridicules  the  armed  forces  of  our  i  m)d 
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friend  suid  ally  the  Italian  nation.  As  a 
member  of  NATO  that  country  and  its 
people  have  contributed  greatly  to  the 
allied  cause  in  the  cold  war  and  in  post- 
war peace  keeping. 

Such  continued  use  of  prejudiced  and 
pejorative  ethnic  slurs  and  iimuendoes 
only  perpetuates  the  social  discrimina- 
tion of  Americans  of  Italian  ancestry. 
It  is  up  to  responsible  Journalists  to  stop 
such  activities,  yet  it  is  apparent  that 
Time  magazine  has  chosen  to  abdicate 
its  responsibility  in  this  regard. 

The  fact  that  a  senior  analyst  of  Rand 
Corp.  made  the  statement  in  the  first 
place,  raises  serious  questions.  I  have 
asked  the  Defense  Department  to  in- 
vestigate the  employment  practices  of 
the  Rand  Corp.  to  determine  whether 
or  not  this  attitude  of  one  of  their  senior 
analyists  is  similarly  reflected  in  their 
hiring  practices.  It  may  well  be  revealed 
that  Rand  Corp.  not  only  thinks  Italians 
are  not  courageous  but  believes  it  as  well 
and  excludes  them  from  its  employ. 

I  sincerely  hope  the  other  Members 
of  this  body  who  oppose  such  disparag- 
ing statements  against  an  ethnic  mi- 
nority will  Join  me  in  this  protest  against 
not  only  Rand  Corp..  and  Time  maga- 
zine, but  all  Americans  who  seek  to  di- 
vide this  pluralistic  society  of  ours  by 
denigrating  particular  segments  and 
peoples. 

FEDERAL  FUNDS  HAVE  DOUBLE 
BARRELED  EFFECT  ON  19TH  CON- 
GRESSIONAL DISTRICT  OF  PENN- 
SYLVANIA 

(Mr.  GOODLING  asked  i>nd  waa  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
Federal  Government  is  a  vast  machine, 
and  the  various  operations  it  carries  out 
have  a  dynamic  impact  on  the  various 
States  and  their  political  subdivisions. 

The  19th  Congresslcnal  District  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  district  I  have  the 
privilege;  of  representing  in  this  body,  is 
no  exception  in  this  regard,  for  recent 
newspaper  reports  indicate  that  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  had  ex- 
tended housing  loans  equal  to  $1,685,150 
to  citizens  of  York.  Ciunberland,  and 
Adams  Counties  in  this  district. 

Too,  in  response  to  an  inquiry  I  had 
effected  with  the  Library  of  Congress,  I 
am  advised  that  apprwriations  for  Get- 
tysburg National  Park  In  Adams  County 
for  fiscal  1»71  were  |«24,900,  with  $306,- 
800  of  this  going  for  management  and 
protectian  and  $317,100  for  maintenance 
and  rehabUltatioD.  For  fiscal  1972.  ap- 
propriations are  $703,700.  and  $361,700 
of  this  la  going  for  management  and  pro- 
tection and  $342,000  for  maintenance 
and  rehabilitation. 

This  is  only  a  token  of  the  total  amount 
of  Federal  funds  that  have  ben  assigned 


to  Peimsylvanla's  19th  Congresglonal  Dis- 
trict, for  the  record  shows  that  for  fiscal 
1971  Federal  outlays  for  Adams  County 
were  $29,889,468,  for  York  County  $195,- 
463,229,  and  for  Cumberland  County 
$254,138,496.  This  makes  for  a  total  of 
$479,491,193,  the  figures  have  been  de- 
rived from  "Federal  Outlays  in  Penn- 
sylvania." a  report  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's impact  on  States  and  political 
subdivlslaDs  for  fiscal  year  1971.  This 
report  was  compiled  for  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  by  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  these  Fed- 
eral f imds  come  from  various  operations 
of  the  Federal  Government,  along  with 
payments  made  to  veterans  and  their 
dependents,  social  security  beneficiaries, 
and  so  forth. 

llieae  Federal  funds  have  a  "double 
barreled"  effect  on  the  19th  Coogres- 
slooal  District's  economy.  While  these 
moneys  unto  themselves  are  a  significant 
economic  factor,  they  also  generate  other 
econranlc  dynamics.  The  Important  thing 
is  that  taken  togetber,  the  effect  is  that 
the  wheels  of  private  comumerce  In  the 
19th  Congressional  District  are  driven 
faster. 

HONEST  BEEP  PRICES  AND 
NUMBERS 

(Mr.  MELCHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  beef  pro- 
ducers and  beef  consimiers  share  a  com- 
mon belief;  they  both  want  fair  and 
honest  prices.  The  farmers  and  ranchers 
of  this  country  who  raise,  and  feed,  and 
fatten  the  cattle  that  become  the  beef 
in  our  grocery  store  meat  counters  have 
high  production  costs  that  are  locked  In 
and  not  likely  to  come  down.  And  the 
price  they  are  receiving  for  the  live 
animal  is  no  less  than  what  is  needed  to 
keep  them  in  business. 

The  housewife  who  does  the  family 
shopping  and  is  faced  with  bcUancing  the 
budget,  despite  the  pressures  of  infiation, 
wants  to  be  assured  that  she  is  getting 
the  most  for  her  meat  purchase  dollar  in 
both  quantity  and  quality,  so  she  too 
wants  a  fair  price. 

I  have  previously  drawn  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  monUily  report  on  beef 
prices  listing  much  higher  prices  in  east- 
em  metropolitan  centers  than  in  Chi- 
cago. Beef  prices  are  much  higher  In 
Baltimore,  Washington.  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  Boston  than  In  Chi- 
cago. I  have  prepared  a  table  to  list 
some  of  these  differences. 

Those  rettdl  figures,  which  were  going 
up  at  a  time  when  the  wholesale  price 
of  beef  was  dropping,  are  compiled  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Judge  for 
yourself  by  this  hodgepodge  of  prices: 

UPWARD  TREND  FOR  FEBRUARY 
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Mr.  Speaker,  you  will  notice  that  the 
further  east  the  beef  moves,  as  rowrted 
by  the  Bureau  for  January  and  Febru- 
ary, the  higher  the  prices  became. 

It  cannot  be  explained  on  the  basis  of 
freight,  which  is  less  than  2  cents  a 
pound  from  Chicago  to  these  cities. 

It  cannot  be  explained  away  on  the 
basis  of  higher  distribution  costs  in  a 
metropolitan  area  for  Chicago,  our  Na- 
tion's second  largest  city,  has  the  same 
distribution  costs  in  its  metropolitan 
area. 

Nor  can  the  difference  be  explained 
away  on  the  basis  of  higher  labor  costs. 
A  journeyman  butcher  in  the  New  York 
area  receives  $180  for  a  40-hour  week 
as  compared  to  a  Journeyman  butcher - 
in  the  Chicago  area  receiving  $196  for  a 
40 -hour  week. 

There  is  no  question.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
there  is  much  more  to  this  pricing  policy 
on  beef  in  these  various  cities  listed 
above  than  the  once-over-llghUy  ex- 
planations that  have  been  furnished  so 
far  to  the  Livestock  and  Grains  Sxib- 
commlttee  and  the  Price  Commission, 
both  of  which  held  hearings  on  this 
matter  last  week. 

A  grand  Jury  investigation  which  is 
underway  in  Manhattan  is  trying  to  de- 
termine whether  there  is  a  possible  con- 
spiracy between  organized  crime  and 
other  groups  that  force  up  the  price  of 
.  meat  in  supermarkets  throughout  the 
New  York  metropolitan  area.  When  I 
learned  this,  I  contacted  Alfred  Scottl, 
chief  assistant  district  attorney  in  New 
York,  and  discussed  the  situation  with 
him. 

Mr.  Scottl  told  me  last  week  that  he 
fears  underworld  involvement  in  the 
pricing  picture  extends  beyond  the  Man- 
hattan grand  jury  inquiry  and  at  that 
point,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  asked  the  Justice 
Department  to  begin  a  broader  investi- 
gation. I  had  previously  recommended  a 
General  Accoimting  Office  Investigation, 
and  I  wrote  both  the  Justice  Department 
and  Mr.  Staats,  pressing  for  such  review 
by  their  respective  agencies.  I  also  sent 
the  pricing  statistics  to  Mr.  Scottl  which 
dramatically  paint  the  picture  of  higher 
retail  beef  costs  in  the  East. 

This  picture  concerns  me  greatly,  and 
I  feel  that  an  extensive  indepth  study 
is  needed  of  beef  pricing  and  any  goug- 
ing of  consumers  that  may  be  taking 
place. 

I  am  Inserting  copies  of  news  articles 
by  Lacey  Fosburgh  in  the  New  York 
Times  and  William  Proctor  in  the  New 
York  Daily  News  of  April  11  that  de- 
scribe the  grand  Jury  Investigation  In 
Manhattan. 

I  am  delighted  that  tomorrow  our  Live- 
stock and  Grains  Subcommittee  is  hear- 
ing a  witness  from  New  York,  a  former 
assistant  State's  attorney,  Nichol  Scop- 
petta,  who  we  hope  will  be  able  to  shed 
some  Ught  on  the  possibility  of  organized 
crime's  involvement  without  prejudicing 
the  Manhattan  grand  Jury  investigation. 
Now  another  side  of  the  beef  picture 
Is  the  supply  of  beef.  This  country  has 
been  lulled  into  the  beUef  that  we  have 
an  abimdance  of  beef  In  prospect  by  re- 
ports of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture that  our  cattle  numbers  are  increas- 
ing 2,  3,  and  3^  million  head  a  year,  and 
CXVin 862— Part  11 


that  cattle  on  feed  numbers  are  soaring 
to  produce  plenty  of  choice  and  prime 
beef. 

Calf  cnv  reports  have  indicated  that 
there  Is  an  abundance  of  young  feeder 
cattle  to  be  placed  in  lots  for  feeding. 

Two  reports  which  came  across  my 
desk  this  week  are  quite  disturbing  in 
this  respect. 

One  is  a  new  cattle-on-feed  report 
which  says  that  tmly  2  percent  more 
young  ^^Tiifnaia  were  put  on  feed  in  the 
first  qtuui^*  ttiis  year  than  were  placed 
in  the  same  period  in  1971. 

Feed  prices  are  low.  Finished  cattle 
prices  are  good.  This  is  a  period  when  it 
was  anticipated  that  all  those  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  extra  young  steers  and 
heifers  would  be  packed  into  the  feedlots 
but  there  was  actually  only  a  2-percent 
Increase — about  140,000  out  of  nearly  6 
million  head.  Another  indication  that  our 
cattlemen  may  be  scraping  the  barrel  for 
feeder  animals  is  a  tremendous  increase 
in  importation  of  young  animals  from 
Mexico;  the  number  nearly  doubled  to 
102.000  head  in  January,  the  latest  re- 
port available  to  me. 

The  second  item  is  a  compilation  of  the 
total  number  of  cattle  enumerated  dur- 
ing the  1969  Agricultural  Census  in  45 
of  our  48  States  as  it  compares  to  the 
UB.  Department  of  Agriculture  inven- 
tory figures  for  the  next  day,  January  1, 
1970. 

The  census  data,  compiled  by  the  vet- 
eran livestock  industry  analyst  Charles 
Burmeister,  for  Washington  Parmletter, 
indicates  that  there  were  a  total  of  103,- 
571,560  head  of  cattle  in  the  45  States  or 
nearly  6  million  less  than  indicated  by 
the  USDA  inventory,  on  which  our  rosy 
picture  of  beef  abimdance  is  based.  The 
USDA  inventory  showed  109.508,000  head 
in  the  same  45  States^  or  5.73  percent 
more. 

The  missing  States  are  Florida.  South 
Carolina,  and  New  Hampshire,  which 
had  about  2.5  million  head  in  the  USDA 
inventory  on  January  1.  1970.  Census 
data  has  not  been  released  on  them  yet. 
It  is  clear  that  the  census  is  going  to 
show  at  least  6  million  head  less  them 
USDA.  and.  when  allowances  are  made 
for  the  mythical  calves  of  msrthical  cows 
which  have  foimd  their  way  into  the 
USDA  totals  in  the  past  2  years  since  the 
counts  were  made,  USDA  may  be  over  7 
million  head  high  in  comparlscm  to 
census. 

The  differences  between  census  and 
USDA  figures  are  subject  to  an  adjust- 
ment. After  each  census,  certain  qual- 
ity tests  are  nm.  Several  areas  are  inten- 
sively resiudied  to  determine  the  per- 
centage of  people,  farms,  ranches,  ani- 
mals, and  all  otho-  itons  have  been 
missed  by  the  census  enumerators.  Ad- 
justments of  2  percmt  to  4  percent  have 
been  made  in  the  past,  although  some  ex- 
perts contend  that  the  farms  missed  are 
mostly  small  ones  which  seldom  have 

cattle.  

But  it  is  still  m>parent  that  USDA  Is 
millions  high  on  its  cattle  numbers  fig- 
ures, wiAfAi  they  have  boosted  frcun  112.5 
milli<«  head  on  January  1, 1970,  to  near- 
ly 118  million  head  on  January  1  this 
year,  and  that  an  adjustment  is  in  ordo". 
That    adjustment    should    be    made 


promptly.  In  view  of  the  meat  price 
furor  created  by  President  Nixon's  Price 
Commission  Chairman  and  erroneous 
Giant  Food  store  advertising,  there  is  a 
threat  of  farm  commodity  price  ceilings 
that  could  cause  a  contraction  rather 
than  a  needed  growth  of  cattle  produc- 
tion. Chairman  C.  Jackson  Grayson  of 
the  Price  Commission  was  still  talking 
about  farm  price  ceilings  on  nationwide 
TV  last  Sunday.  There  is  a  real  danger 
that  price  ceilings  would  discourage  pro- 
ducers and  bring  about  a  decline  in  pro- 
duction, aggravating  later  price  prob- 
lems. Any  ccmtrol  policy  forced  by  Gov- 
ernment could  lead  to  beef  shortages 
followed  by  black  marketeering  and/or 
illegal  racketeering. 

So  this  gets  us  back  to  the  point  which 
I  was  earlier  discussing,  Mr.  Speaker, 
regarding  beef  prices  in  the  New  York 
area  where  the  grand  Jury  is  investigat- 
ing the  possibility  of  organized  crime  ex- 
tracting a  tribute  from  meat  wh(4esalers 
Jacking  up  the  price  the  consumers  have 
to  pay. 

We  need  to  know  the  facts  that  lead 
to  the  final  cost  figures  of  beef  and  in 
particular  the  high  prices  in  eastern 
cities;  and  we  need  to  know  the  facts 
about  the  suMdy  of  beef  for  the  near 
future  by  knowing  the  true  facts  about 
cattle  numbers  and  the  production  out- 
Io<^  And  again  producers  and  consumers 
have  a  ccMnmcm  cause  in  determining 
these  true  and  accurate  facts. 

The  before  mentioned  articles  foUow: 

IFrom  the  New  York  DaUy  News.  Apr.  11, 
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PaoBSBS  Weighing  thk  Mob  for  Fat  in  High 

Meat  Pkices 

(By  WUllam  Proctor) 

A  Manhattan  grand  Jury  Is  Investigating 
whether  meat  prices  In  the  metropolitan  area 
have  been  rising  because  of  the  "Inflltratlon 
of  organized  crime"  Into  the  cltys  super- 
market Industry,  according  to  statements 
made  at  a  hearing  yesterday  in  Manhattan 
Supreme  Court. 

Assistant  District  Attorney  Franklyn  Snltow 
appeared  In  court  yesterday  to  ask  Justice 
Joseph  Martinis  to  order  a  grand  Jury  wit- 
ness, Herbert  Newman,  70,  of  185  E.  85th  St. 
and  Miami  Beach,  to  testify.  Snltow  said  he 
has  been  conducting  the  Investigation  Into 
the  supermarket  Industry  with  the  help  of 
Chief  Assistant  District  Attorney  Alfred 
Scottl  and  the  DA's  squad  since  early  last 
ye"-  

OEDCEED   TO   TESTITT 

But  he  said  that  the  grand  Jury  probe, 
which  focuses  on  extortion,  conspiracy,  grand 
larceny,  bribery  of  labor  officials  and  Illegal 
kickbacks,  began  only  last  month. 

Newman,  who  Is  a  retired  president  of 
Trans-World  Fabricators,  a  meat  ocxnpany 
formerly  called  Trans-World  Brokerage  Inc., 
at  14  Oansevoort  St.,  wanted  to  postpone  his 
testimony  until  his  attorney,  Paul  Rooney, 
has  finished  trying  the  Hulan  Jack  labor  con- 
spiracy case  In  Federal  Court.  Martinis,  how- 
ever, ordered  Newman,  who  has  been  given 
Immunity,  to  testify. 

Snltow  said  In  court  that  the  specific  ques- 
tion under  investigation  Is  whether  meat 
brokers,  who  act  as  middlemen  between  su- 
permarket chains  and  wholesalers,  are  using 
the  threat  of  labor  problems  to  force  whole- 
salers to  raise  meat  prices  and  to  strong- 
arm  retailers  Into  buying  at  those  prices. 

OfTBSB  OOKSnaKEATIOHS 

The  Inflated  prices  would  then  be  passed 
on  to  the  consumer,  who  would  In  fact  be 
"paying  tribute  to  organised  crime." 
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Tbe  grand  Jury  U  also  oonclderlng  m  latber 
"thfl  additional  money  wblch  la  obtal  «d  as 
a  raault  of  the  inflated  prices  la  the]  paid 
to  certain  representatives  of  organized  crime 
and  certain  corrupt  officials  of  ui  ions," 
Snltow  explained.  These  unions  rep  esent 
supermarket  employes  throughout  thi  city, 
Snltow  said,  and  the  money  could  b4  used 
"to  purchase  labor  peace  or  labor  inf  ience 
for  these  supermarkets"  from  the  undei  rorld. 

Another  facet  to  the  Investigation,  E  ultow 
said,  is  whether  the  supermarket  chat  is  are 
being  forced  to  deal  with  certain  meat  srok- 
era  and  whether  wholesalers  are  also  seing 
forced  to  go  through  these  brokers  to  □  krket 
their  meat  products. 

Snltow  said  the  investigation  In  olves 
supermarket  chains  throughout  the  n  etro- 
p<^ltan  area — New  York  City,  Long  Ii  land, 
Westchester,  northern  New  Jersey,  and 
southern  Connectlcii^«a« 

Neither  Snltow  oOr  Scottl  would  nan  >  tbe 
specific  labor  un^ms  involved  or  say  wh  ther 
any  indictments  were  Imminent.  Bui  the 
probe  may  Involve  "several  conspiracies,' 
Snltow  said  In  court. 

Sources  close  to  the  Investigation  saldjthat 
the  probe  Is  likely  to  continue  for  "a  very 
long  time." 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.   11,   |B72| 

Ckime  Link  With  Meat  Is  Hinted 

(By  Lacey  Posburgh) 

A  Manhattan  grand  Jury  is  Investigating 
a  possible  conspiracy  between  orgal  Ized 
crime  and  corrupt  labor  leaders  to  forc<  up 
the  price  of  meat  In  supermarkets  througl  lout 
the  metropolitan  area,  the  District  Attori  ey's 
Office  disclosed  yesterday. 

Assistant  District  Attorney  Franklin  Snltow 
asserted  that  consumers  were  being  ma(  e  to 
"pay  tribute"  to  the  forces  of  organized  (^ime 
when  they  bought  meat. 

The  price  of  meat  has  risen  here  diiring 
the  last  year  almost  three  times  as  o  uch 
as  the  Consumer  Price  Index  as  a  whole  ac- 
cording to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Labor  sta- 
tistics. 


MEAT  BROKERS  INVESTIGATED 


ion, 


Mr.  Snltow  said  that  the  Investiga 
which  has  been  conducted  by  the  raiicets 
bureau  for  more  than  a  year,  had  focuse  I  on 
the  operations  of  certain  meat  brokers,  the 
middlemen  In  the  meat  Industry  betweeq  the 
retailers  and  the  wholesalers. 

The  grand  Jury,  he  said,  is  specifically  ^k 
ing  to  determine  these  things: 

Whether  certain  meat  wholesalers  iiave 
been  forced  to  offer  their  products  at  hese 
specific  wholesalers  at  the  special,  inl  ated 
prices.  The  extra  money,  which  is  shart  1  by 
the  crime  figures  and  the  corrupt  labor  ead- 
ers.  Mr.  Snltow  said,  is  allegedly  the  >rlce 
they  must  pay  to  maintain  peace  with  ome 
labor  unions. 

Whether  certain  meat  wholesalers  lave 
been  forced  to  offer  their  products  at  heso 
Increased  prices  as  the  cost  of  their  rig  it  to 
stay  in  operation  and  to  sell  to  superma  kets, 
generally  among  the  most  lucrative  outl  ts. 

The  mvestlgatlon  was  disclosed  yest  rday 
when  Mr.  Snltow  went  before  State  Sup  reme 
Court  Justice  Joseph  A.  Martinis  to  asli  him 
to  order  a  witness  to  testify  before  the  (  rand 
Jury. 

The  witness,  Herbert  Newman.  72  year;  old, 
the  retired  president  of  Trans  World  Fab  lea- 
tors,  a  meat  brokerage  at  14  Oansvoort  St  -eet 
wanted  to  delay  his  appearance  before 
grand  Jury  until  his  regular  lawyer,  now 
on  another  case,  could  accompany  him. 

Justice  Martinis  refused,  however,  anc 
dered  him  to  testify  Immediately. 

SNITOW    CAVE     SEASONS 

In  his  effort  to  penuade  the  Judge  to  iave 
the  witness  testify,  Mr.  Snltow  said  the  gi  and 
Jury  was  seeking  to  determine  "whether  t  lere 
exists  In  New  York  County  a  consplrac  r  or 
several  conspiracies  to  commit  the  crime }  of 
grand  larceny  by  extortion,  coercion,  b4be- 


the 
>u3y 

or- 


reoelvlng  by  a  labor  official,  bribery  of  labor 
officials  and  commercial  bribery." 

Under  the  Nixon  AdmlnlatratlCMi's  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Program,  tbe  wholesale 
cost  of  meat  Is  exranpt  from  prlos  oootrol  and 
retailers  are  allowed  to  raise  their  piloes  as 
long  as  their  profit  margin  remains  the  same. 

During  the  last  year,  however,  the  price  of 
meat  has  risen  here  more  than  that  of  any 
other  food  commodity. 

Samuel  Ehrenhalt.  the  deputy  director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statlstlos,  pointed  out 
that  from  February,  1971,  to  February,  1972, 
the  over-all  price  index  had  mcreaaed  4.9 
per  cent,  food  and  groceries  6  per  oent,  fruits 
and  vegetables  9.6  per  cent  and  meat,  poultry 
and  fish  10.1  per  cent. 

Neither  Mr.  Snltow  nor  Chief  Assistant  Dis- 
trict Attorney  Alfred  J.  Scottl,  who  Is  In 
charge  of  the  rackets  bureau,  would  say, 
however,  whether  this  substantial  price  in- 
crease had  been  influenced  in  any  way  by  the 
possible  Infiltration  of  organized  crime. 

Neither  of  the  officials  would  comment  any 
further  on  the  Investigation  or  identify  either 
the  supermarkets  or  the  labor  unions  possibly 
Involved. 

The  president  of  one  of  the  largest  whole- 
salers in  the  downtown  meat  market  here, 
who  asked  not  to  be  identifled,  said  that  the 
presence  of  organized  crime  was  generally 
known  throughout  the  Industry. 

From  time  to  time,  he  said,  these  criminal 
elements  would  control  certain  companies, 
or  &si>ects  of  the  business,  such  as  trucking, 
for  extimple. 


ON  THE  REE3CALATION  OF  THE  WAR 
BY  THE  NORTH  VIETNAMESE 

(Mr.  CRANE  asked  and  wsis  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Spea'.-r,  today,  I  have 
Joined  with  Congressmen  Derwinski  and 
Waggonnir,  as  well  as  many  other  Mem- 
bers, in  support  of  a  proposed  House 
resloution  condemning  the  North  Viet- 
namese Communists  for  their  invasion 
of  South  Vietnam.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  will  go  on 
record  as  soon  as  possible  supporting  this 
resolution,  indicating  that  it  believes 
recent  pronouncements  blaming  the 
United  States  for  the  increased  war  ac- 
tivity are  without  foundation,  and  are  in 
fact  completely  irresponsible. 

I  presume  the  President  will  continue 
to  follow  through  with  his  Vietnam  pol- 
icy which  is.  in  part,  based  on  the  prop- 
osition that  the  United  States  will  not 
allow  the  Communists  to  overrun  South 
Vietnam.  While  he  continues  to  seek  a 
political  solution,  notwithstanding  the 
unwillingness  of  the  Communists  to  nego- 
tiate anything  that  might  bring  a  ces- 
sation of  hostilities,  the  President  is  faced 
with  a  military  challenge,  mounted  by  a 
Communist  clique  which  seems  to  have 
estimated  that  the  United  States,  in  the 
midst  of  a  policy  of  de-Amerlcanlzatlon 
of  the  war  and  an  election,  would  not 
respond. 

Obviously  they  have  guessed  wrong, 
notwithstanding  the  screams  and  out- 
cries from  numerous  presidential  candi- 
dates who  ai-e  appalled  at  the  renewed 
bombing,  but  who  have  said  nothing  in 
condemnation  of  the  Communists'  in- 
vasion of  the  South.  One  must  wonder 
just  how  these  one-sided  critics  will  view 
the  recent  attacks  on  American  shipping 
as  it  patrols  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin.  No 


doubt  they  will  determine  that  our  ef- 
fective response  which  sunk  two  vessels 
and  downed  one  plane  is  yet  another 
example  of  American  escalation. 

On  April  18,  1972,  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Melvin  Laird  indicated  that  under 
consideration  was  the  possible  mining  of 
the  harbor  of  Haiphong.  Given  this  most 
recent  and  brutal  reescalation  of  the  war 
by  the  Communists,  I  think  the  allied 
forces  are  perfectly  Justified  in  taking 
this  military  move  and  others.  All  Amer- 
icans should  appreciate  that  if  the  har- 
bor had  been  closed,  no  Soviet  tanks 
would  have  been  available  for  the  North 
Vietnamese  to  use  for  their  World  War 
Il-style  attack;  no  Soviet  SAM's  would 
have  been  available  for  installation  in 
and  just  north  of  the  DMZ  to  use  against 
American  aircraft.  Without  injury  to  any 
civilians,  the  United  States  could  have 
done,  and  still  could  accomplish,  much 
to  end  the  war  by  cutting  ofif  what  the 
North  Vietnamese  Communists  need 
most:  Armaments,  supplies,  and  con- 
tinuing support,  which,  need  it  be 
pointed  out,  come  prlmai-ily  through  the 
ships  unloaded  at  Haiphong. 

As  the  administration  reviews  the  sit- 
uation, it  is  my  hope  they  will  review  all 
options,  especially  the  possibility  of  clos- 
ing the  harbor  at  Haiphong.  Gradual 
escalation,  as  Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor  has 
pointed  out  in  his  recent  book,  was  in- 
effective. Apparently,  gradual  deescala- 
tion  does  not  work  either  because  the 
Communists  fully  intend  to  fight  on  until 
they  have  conquered  the  South.  This  the 
United  States  must  keep  in  mind  as  it 
proceeds. 


THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  TREAS- 
URY SAYS  HE  SEES  NO  TAX 
LOOPHOLES 

(Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
shocked  and  dismayed  to  learn  today 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  indi- 
cated that  he  sees  no  loopholes  in  pres- 
ent tax  laws.  It  is  a  gross  insult  to  the 
intelligence  of  the  average  taxpayers  of 
America  to  assume  that  no  tax  loopholes 
exist  in  the  tax  laws  of  our  Nation. 

Under  present  tax  laws  corporate  taxa- 
tion is  on  its  way  out.  In  1971,  over  40 
percent  of  American  corporatirais  paid 
no  taxes.  My  o£Bce  is  currently  undertak- 
ing studies  to  determine  how  many  of  the 
500  largest  corporations  of  America  are 
freeloaders  and  pay  no  taxes,  because  of 
depletion,  depreciation,  the  asset  depre- 
ciation range,  investment  credit,  the  for- 
eign tax  credit,  and  what  have  you. 

The  high-income  citizen  has  a  com- 
parable selection  of  tax  escapes  includ- 
ing tax-free  bonds.  Investment  credits, 
depletion,  depreciation,  capital  gains, 
dividend  exclusions,  and  stock  options, 
among  others.  These  gimmicks  are  espe- 
cially designed  for  those  of  large  Income 

The  average  taxpayer  has  no  way  out, 
but  to  pay,  and  he  does. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  fol- 
lowing a  dangerous  course  if  he  over- 
looks the  action  of  the  House  Democratic 
Caucus  which  adopted  the  following  res- 
olution on  March  15,  1972: 
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resolution    adopted    bt    the    democmatic 
Caucus,      Presented      bt      Concbbssman 

CHABLBS   A.   VaNIK 

Whereas,  tbe  estimated  Federal  Funds 
budget  deflcit  of  the  Federal  government  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  exceeds 
944.7  billion,  and  the  estimated  deflcit  for 
fiscal  year  1973  Is  now  estimated  at  936^ 
billion,  which  means  In  four  years  an  In- 
crease In  the  PubUc  Debt  of  »123  at  $134 
bUlion;  and 

Whereas,  the  National  debt  ceUlng  has 
been  raised  to  •460  blUlon,  with  a  higher 
debt  celling  request  scheduled  for  June. 
1972:    and 

Whereas,  additional  revenues  and  reduced 
deficits  may  be  achieved  through  effective 
tax  reform:  and 

Whereas,  the  House  Is  reluctant  to  under- 
take weeks  of  work  on  tax  reform  proposals 
if  after  passage  they  are  to  be  subjected  to 
a  Presidential  veto;  and 

Whereas,  fuU  Presidential  support  Is  need- 
ed to  assure  passage  of  meaningful,  revenue- 
raising  tax  refcMrm: 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Demo- 
cratic Caucus  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  92nd  Congress 

That  it  Is  the  sense  at  the  Caucus  that 
passage  of  legislation  further  increasing  the 
federal  debt  ceiling  wUl  be  Jeopardized  un- 
less the  President  either  pubUcly  suj^jorts 
a  meaningful,  revenue-raising  tax  reform 
proposal,  or,  at  least,  sets  forth  the  tax  pref- 
erences or  loopholes  which  In  his  Judgment 
Congress  may  attempt  to  rectify  without 
confronting  a  Presidential  veto. 

The  Democratic  Caucus  in  this  action 
refiects  a  determination  of  the  American 
people  to  bring  about  fsdr  play  in  taxa- 
tion. The  day  of  reckoning  will  occur 
when  the  Secretary  requests  a  higher 
debt  ceiling  and  must  explain  who  will 
be  paying  the  new  and  aidded  tax  bur- 
dens which  must  be  faced  next  year. 


DECRIMINALIZING  PERSONAL  POS- 
SESSION AND  USE  OF  MARIHUANA 

(Mr,  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks,  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  bill,  HJl.  14549,  today  to  provide 
for  the  decriminalization  of  marihuana. 
H.R.  14549  is  Identical  to  the  bill  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  today  by  Senators 
Jacob  Javcts  and  Harold  Hughes.  It 
would  remove  all  penalties  for  the  posses- 
sion of  marihuana  for  personal  use  in  a 
private  home:  it  would  also  allow  not- 
for-profit  transfer  of  marihuana  and  the 
possession  of  resisonable  amoimts  of 
marihuana  in  public  when  such  posses- 
sion is  Incident  to  private  use.  Marihuana 
smoking  in  public  would  continue  to  be  a 
criminal  offense. 

We  are  introducing  this  legislation  in 
response  to  the  recommendations  msule 
in  the  March  22d  report  issued  by  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Marihuana  and 
Drug  Abuse.  Senators  Javits  and  Hughes 
are  members  of  tiie  Commission.  I  had 
the  privilege  of  introducing  the  original 
bill  in  1969  providing  for  the  Commis- 
sion's creation. 

For  the  past  year  the  13-m«nber  Cmh- 
mission  has  conducted  a  comprehensive 
study  of  marihuana  smoking  in  this 
coimtry,  examining  the  social,  medical, 
and  legal  effects  of  Its  use.  The  Com- 
mission considered  thb  issue  from  as 
many  vantage  polnta  u  possible,  includ- 


ing the  historical  and  social  context  of 
today's  use  of  marihuana. 

The  Commission  found  that  approxi- 
mately 24  million  Americans  have  tried 
marihuana  at  least  once  and  that  there 
are  at  least  8.3  million  current  users.  The 
CommissiMi  did  not  find  any  evidence 
that  experimental  or  intermittent  use  of 
marihuana  causes  physical  or  psycho- 
logical harm.  The  immediate  effects  of 
marihuana  on  a  user  are  similar  to  al- 
cohol; according  to  the  Oommissi(Hi  it 
causes  a  "loss  of  some  psychomotor  con- 
trol and  a  temporary  impairment  of  time 
and  space  perceptions." 

While  propodng  a  "social  poUcy  seek- 
ing to  discourage  marihuana  use,"  the 
Commission  recommended  that  all  crim- 
inal penalties  for  the  simple  possession 
of  marihuana  and  the  casual,  not-for- 
profit  transfer  (rf  marihuana  in  private 
be  removed.  This  is  what  our  bill  would 
do.  In  addition,  however,  it  would  remove 
the  penalties  for  possession  and  not-for- 
profit  transfer  of  marihuana  in  public 
when  Incident  to  private  use.  The  Com- 
mission recomimended  that  marihuana 
possessed  in  public  remain  contraband 
subject  to  summary  seizure  and  forfeit- 
ure— and  that  such  possession  of  more 
tlmn  an  ounce  remain  a  criminal  viola- 
tion. We  have  departed  from  the  Com- 
mission's majority  recommendation  on 
this  point  because  of  the  inconsistencies 
and  difficulty  of  making  it  legal  for  a  per- 
son to  have  marihuana  at  home  for  his 
personal  use  and  yet  retaining  the  crim- 
inal sanctions  against  its  not-for-profit 
transfer  in  public  and  transportation 
home  even  when  incident  to  its  decrimi- 
nalized private  use. 

In  addition  to  its  decriminalization 
provision,  our  bill  implements  the  Com- 
mission's recommendations  for  a  new 
provision  in  the  Federal  law:  One  pro- 
viding that  a  plea  of  marihuana  intoxi- 
cation shall  not  be  a  defense  to  any  crim- 
nal  act  imder  its  influence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  persons  sitting  in 
jail  today  serving  sentences  for  convic- 
tions of  simple  possession  of  msulhuana. 
The  Federal  penalty  for  a  first  offense 
was  revised  in  1970  so  that  It  is  now  a 
misdemeanor  punishable  by  up  to  1  year 
in  jail  and  a  $1,000  fine;  a  second  offense 
is  punishable  by  up  to  2  years  in  jail  and 
a  $2,000  fine.  Unfortunately,  the  penal- 
ties are  even  higher  in  many  States;  in- 
deed, there  is  a  man  serving  a  30-year 
sentence  in  Texas  today  for  the  simple 
possession  of  marihuana.  The  National 
Commission  on  Marihuana  and  Drug 
Abuse  has  aptly  demonstrated  that  the 
Federal  law  again  needs  revision;  fur- 
thermore, it  has  recommended  the  adop- 
tion by  the  States  of  a  uniform  statutory 
scheme  for  marihuana  similar  to  that 
recommended  for  the  Federal  law.  I  rec- 
ognize that  the  bill  we  are  introducing 
today  would  not  affect  the  largest  num- 
ber of  marihuana  users  since  most  ar- 
rests and  convictions  are  carried  out 
under  State  laws.  But,  this  legislation 
can  set  an  example  leading  to  changes 
in  the  States'  laws.  It  is  Imperative  that 
the  Congress  act  quickly  to  correct  its 
own  laws  and  provide  a  model  for  the 
States. 

In  concluding.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
just  like  to  commend  the  two  Commis- 


sion members  from  the  Senate,  Senators 
Javits  and  Hughes,  for  their  leadership 
in  this  field.  Similarly,  we  in  the  House 
are  indebted  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Rogers)  and 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Carter)  for  their  service 
and  representation  of  this  body  on  the 
Commission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  text  of  the  bill  fol- 
lows: 

HJt.   14S49 
A  bill  to  amend  certain  provisions  of  the  Con- 
troUed  Substances  Act  relating  to  mari- 
huana 

Be  it  enacted,  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  cusembled.  That  the 
Controlled  Substances  Act  is  amended  by  In- 
serting immediately  after  section  404  thereof, 
the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  404A.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  section  308,  401(a)  (1) ,  404,  or  any 
other  provision  of  this  title  or  any  other 
Federal  law,  it  shall  not  be  unlawful  lor  any 
person — 

"(1)  (A)  to  possess,  within  a  private  dwell- 
ing or  other  residence,  marihuana  for  hit 
own  use,  or  for  the  use  of  others,  within  any 
such  residence  or  dwelling.  If  such  marl* 
huana  Is  not  possessed  with  the  intent  tc 
distribute,  or  sell  such  marihuana  In  vlolac 
tion  of  this  title  or  any  other  Federal  law;  oi 
"(B)  to  possess,  in  a  public  area,  mari- 
huana In  a  reasonable  amount.  If  the  posses- 
sion of  such  marihuana  Is  incident  to  t 
private  use  within  the  purview  of  subpara- 
graph (A)  of  this  paragraph,  and  is  not  wit* 
the  intent  to  distribute,  transfer  or  sell  sucS 
marihuana  in  violation  of  this  title  or  anj 
other  Federal  law:  or 

"(2)  to  distribute,  transfer  or  sell.  In  pub- 
lic or  private,  any  marihuana,  lawfully  pos- 
sessed, to  any  person  for  a  private  use  within 
the  purview  of  subparagraph  (A)  of  the  first 
paragraph  of  this  subsection,  if  such  distri- 
bution, transfer,  or  sale  Is  not  made  for 
profit. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  511  or  any  other  provision  of  this 
title  or  any  other  Federal  law,  marihuana  In 
the  lawful  possession  of  any  person  shall  not 
be  considered  contraband  and  shall  not  be 
considered  contraband  and  shall  not  be 
subject  to  seizure  or  forfeiture  by  the  United 
States. 

"(c)  In  the  prosecution  of  any  person 
charged  with  an  offense  in  violation  of  any 
Federal  law,  the  fact  that  such  person  was 
suffering  from  marihuana  intoxication  at  the 
time  of  the  commission  of  that  offense  shall 
not  be  a  defense  to  that  charge  or  any  ele- 
ment thereof. 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B)  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  possession  of  marihuana  in  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  three  ounces  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  reasonable  amount,  if  such 
possession  Is  incident  to  a  private  use  within 
the  purview  of  subparagraph  (A)  of  para- 
graph (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
and  Is  not  with  the  intent  to  distribute, 
transfer  or  sell  such  marihuana  In  violation 
of  this  title  or  any  other  Federal  law.". 


THE  PLIGHT  OP  OUR  LIVESTOCK 
FARMERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Randall)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  RANDALL,  Mr.  Speaker,  If  there 
has  ever  been  a  clear  illustration  of  the 
true  plight  of  our  beef  cattle  producers,  it 
is  some  statistics  that  were  published  in 
the  Hastings,  Nebr.,  Tribime  recently. 

During  the  Easter  recess,  I  met  one  eve- 
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ning  with  the  representatives  of  the 
f  ayette  County  Fann  Bureau  In  Hli 
vllle,  Mo.  This  has  been  an  annual  ev^t 
for  many  years  on  the  Monday  even^g 
following  Easter  Sunday.  The  p 
of  these  meetings  Is  to  give  the  memi 
of  the  farm  bureau  an  c^portunltj^  to 
discuss  legislation  on  the  Federal,  as  reU 
as  on  the  State,  level  of  Importance  to 
farmers. 

It  was  my  privilege  this  year  to  b  ave 
with  me  as  a  panel  of  two,  the  Honon  ,ble 
Melvin  Vogelsmeler  of  Concordia.  ]  to., 
who  represents  Lafayette  Coimty  In  the 
Missouri  House  of  Representative:.  I 
mention  this  only  because  I  am  In- 
debted to  Mr.  Vogelsmeler  for  provl(  Ing 
me  with  some  statistics  published  in  the 
Hastings.  Nebr..  Tribune. 

The  point  is  that  the  livestock  vro- 
ducers  in  America,  and  principally  our 
beef  cattle  producers,  are  already  the 
"underdog"  In  the  meat  market  si  ua- 
tion,  and  can  hardly  afford  to  take  any 
additional  losses. 

For  the  bmeflt  of  the  Members  ol  the 
House  as  well  as  the  other  body  of  the 
Congress,  and  also  those  others  who  nay 
r«ul  the  Congressional  Record,  I  i  ub- 
mit  herewith  some  prices  per  hund  ed- 
weight  of  cattle  as  follows: 

In  January  1952: 

Prime    cattle $38 

Most  choice  of  prime 3  1-38 

Febniary  16,  1972 

Prime    cattle 39 

Most  choice  of  prime 3S.5>-88 

Please  note  that  these  prices  are  i  ub- 
stantially  the  same,  or  very  nearly  ic  en- 
tical.  But  just  take  a  look  at  what  has 
happened  after  20  years  to  retail  pr  ces. 
The  Nebraska  paper  contends  that  the 
retail  price  for  different  cuts  of  t  leat 
were  taken  from  the  very  same  su  )er- 
market  for,  both  the  year  1952  and  the 
years  1972,  which  is  exactly  20  j  ears 
later.  The  figures  are  as  follows: 

January  9,  1962 :  Per  p  mnd 

Swiss   steak lO.  85 

Hamburger    .49 

Rib  steak.- .79 

Beef  stew .79 

Sirloin  steak .86 

Round   steak .98 

Beef    roast .... ...... .65 

Prime  rib .69 


February  16, 1972: 
Swiss  steak 


1. 


Hamburger 0.98  1.19 

Rib  steak 1.69 

Beef  stew .98 

Sirloin  steak 1.63 

Round  steak 1.63 

Beef    roast 1.19 

Prime  rib 1-29 

With  these  kinds  of  statistics  stt  ring 
us  in  the  face  I  suppose  the  inune<  late 
reaction  would  be  to  ask,  "What  go^s  on 
here?"  It  should  be  very  clear  from 
a  casual  glance  at  these  figures 
hamburger  prices  are  more  than  dojuble 
what  they  were  20  years  ago.  Sli  loin 
steak  is  almost  double.  Round  stes  t  is 
nearly  double  in  price.  Just  about  e  rery 
item  has  been  substantially  double  i  in 
price  in  the  last  20  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  brings  us  dowi  i  to 
the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
American  farmer  has  received  his  fair 
share  in  the  prosperity  of  our  econc  my. 
I  become  so  very  weary  of  the  effort  J  of 


fven 
ihat 


those  who  seek  through  the  media,  both 
electronic  and  published,  to  say  that 
somehow,  somewhere,  if  Congress  does 
something  that  could  or  might  be  in  the 
interest  of  the  American  farmer  they 
must  be  hurting  the  American  consumer. 
Recently  Secretary  Butz  has  come  under 
criticism  for  his  efforts  to  try  to  help 
our  farmers.  There  are  those  within  and 
without  the  administration  who  seek  to 
thwart  his  efforts  and  to  muzzle  his 
statements  when  he  speaks  out  for  the 
American  farmer. 

I  shall  not  take  long  tonight  except 
for  a  moment  to  repeat,  or  I  should  say 
once  again  express,  what  an  unusual  or 
perhaps  a  better  word  is  what  an  excep- 
tional Job  the  American  farmer  is  doing 
for  Uie  American  consumer  in  relation 
to  what  is  ha]w>ening  elsewhere  in  the 
world.  Because  of  the  efforts  of  the 
American  farmer,  the  American  family 
gets  a  better  bargain  today  for  his  food 
dollar  than  anywhere  else  on  earth.  I 
wish  there  was  some  way  better  to 
dramatize  or  emphasize  this  point.  In- 
stead I  shall  have  to  rdy  on  the  economic 
report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
which,  appears  on  page  10  of  the  August 
1971  issue,  which  sets  out  the  expendi- 
tures for  food  as  a  proportion  of  the  total 
of  private  consumption  expenditures  for 
various  countries  during  the  years  1955 
through  1969.  I  suppose  the  most  mean- 
ingful figures  would  be  the  most  recent 
figures  which  are  available,  or.  in  other 
words,  the  figures  for  1968. 

The  best  answer  to  those  continuously 
harping  critics  who  go  about  trying  to 
arouse  a  confrontation  between  the  con- 
sumer and  the  farmer  would  be  to  take 
a  close  look  at  the  figures  which  are 
listed  below.  In  the  United  States  (xily 
18.3  percent  of  the  family  budget  is  ex- 
pended for  food.  In  our  neighboring 
country  to  the  north.  Canada,  the  per- 
centage of  the  family  budget  expended 
for  food  is  19.3. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  herewith  and 
read  into  the  Record  the  cost  or  expendi- 
ture for  food  as  a  proportion  of  total 
private  consumption  expenditures  for  the 
following  countries  for  the  year  1968. 
which  as  far  as  I  can  determine  are  the 
latest  figures  available  from  our  own  De- 
partment of  Agriculture: 

LATXM   AMBtICA 

Jamaica    32.7 

Panama    . 45.9 

Puerto  Rico 22.8 

Venezuela    27.6 

WISmtN  KUKOPB 

Austria    28.3 

Belgium    24.3 

Denmark    22.3 

Finland    29.3 

France    27.8 

Germany.  Federal  Republic 31.9 

Oreece 37.6 

Ireland _ 29.6 

Italy 36.9 

Maltl    37.9 

Netherlands 26.2 

Norway  27.8 

Sweden    25.0 

Swltserland   23.6 

United   Kingdom    23.7 

EASmiN  rUBOPK 

Bulgaria    64.4 

Poland 47.8 

U.S.S.R.   — 60.1 

Yugoslavia   40.9 


Ohana 60.0 

South  Africa i 26. 8 

Sierra  Leone . 48.6 

ASIA 

Ceylon  50.9 

China   (Taiwan)    41.6 

Israel   28. 1 

Japan 86.4 

Korea,  Republic  of 47.1 

OCXAMIA 

Australia 20.8 

In  conclusion  let  me  suggest  that  if 
there  should  be  those  who  still  have 
reason  to  chaUenge  any  of  the  above  fig- 
ures, then  I  hope  they  will  come  forward 
and  advise  me  of  my  errors  or  else  the 
errors  of  the  Department  al  Agriculture. 

I  have  listened  to  debate  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  in  years  past  which  indi- 
cated that  In  some  parts  of  Southeast 
Asia  and  portions  of  the  dark  continent 
of  Africa  where  food  costs  take  even  a 
higher  percentage  of  total  family  Income 
than  those  that  have  been  previously 
published.  In  former  years  the  food  costs 
for  some  countries  on  this  earth  has  run 
as  high  as  70  or  80  percent  of  the  total 
private  expenditures.  On  the  other  hand 
I  can  prove  that  since  1955  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  has  been  responsible  for  low- 
ering the  percentage  of  expenditures  for 
the  American  housewife  from  a  figure  of 
22.6  percent  in  1955  down  to  a  i>oint  of 
18.3  percent  in  1968  of  the  total  family's 
overall  expenditures  for  food. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  more  arguments  are 
needed  than  the  above  figures  to  show 
that  our  American  farmer  needs  and  de- 
serves to  enjoy  a  greater  share  In  the 
economic  prosperity  of  our  country. 


TOWARD  A  STRONG  BALANCED  AIR 
TRANSPORTATION  SYSTEM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Esch)  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  for  one  want 
the  record  to  show  that  I  support  a 
strong  air  transportation  system, 
grounded  on  the  proved  abUlty  of  sched- 
uled service.  This  is  the  backbone  of  the 
air  industry  and  the  basis  of  our  national 
leadership  in  the  air.  I  believe  that  the 
supplemental  carriers  should  perfonn 
those  duties  for  which  they  were  origi- 
nally created,  namely,  to  greet  the  needs 
of  the  public  not  served  by  the  basic 
scheduled  air  transport  system.  They 
were  created  to  sun>lement,  not  to  sup- 
plant or  destroy  scheduled  service. 

Although  there  have  been  many  re- 
quests by  the  Air  Tranq?ort  Association 
representing  all  the  scheduled  carriers, 
interested  cities,  chambers  of  commerce. 
Members  of  Congress,  to  mention  a  few, 
urging  the  CAB  to  hold  full  scale  hear- 
ings on  the  issue  of  group  charters,  all 
that  is  forthcoming  is  oral  arguments  to 
the  Board.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
proposed  rulemaking  could  alter  entirely 
the  shape  of  our  scheduled  airline  service 
as  we  know  it  today,  this  CAB  policy 
strikes  me  as  being  wholly  unsatisfactory. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  proposals  contained 
in  this  rulemaking  may  be  fine  if  you  live 
in  a  major  city  such  as  New  York,  Chi- 
cago, or  Los  Angeles,  but  most  of  the 
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rest  of  the  country's  air  travel  would  be 
greatly  curtailed.  What  is  self  evident 
here  is  that  If  this  proposed  rule  is  put 
into  effect,  the  scheduled  sdrline  system, 
out  of  pure  economic  necessity,  would 
have  to  change  their  "modus  operandi" 
to  conform  to  the  new  regulations.  Make 
no  mistake  about  this,  with  far  more 
stringent  charter  restrictions  the  supple- 
mental carriers  have  made  extraordinary 
Inroads  into  transatlantic  travel. 

In  1964  the  supplemental  carriers  flew 
less  than  5  percent  of  the  U  JS.-flag  share 
but  by  1969  they  carried  nearly  a  quarter 
of  all  UJS.-flag  transatlantic  passengers. 
By  their  aUllty  to  concentrate  their  ac- 
tivities in  prime  markets,  the  supple- 
moitals  carried  more  than  half  of  aill  pas- 
sengers between  Callfomia  and  Europe 
in  1969.  The  latest  lATA  figures  indicate 
that  scheduled  trafBc  across  the  North 
Atlantic  increased  by  only  4.6  percent 
in  1971  while  charter  passengers  gained 
29.7  percent.  If  this  trend  continues,  it 
may  well  be  that  by  1975  supplemental 
trafBc  across  the  Atlantic  could  exceed 
U.S.  scheduled  carrier  traffic.  This  char- 
ter proposal,  while  compounding  the 
transatlantic  problons,  will  open  new 
doors  to  the  domestic  market  which  so 
far  have  been  relatively  free  from  such 
intrusion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
real  issue  here  Is  whether  the  public 
wants  low  fares  within  a  framework  that 
allows  for  all  the  advantages  of  a  net- 
work of  dependable  scheduled  air  serv- 
ice, or  whether  it  wants  low  fares  alone 
with  only  limited.  Irregular  and  infre- 
quent service.  The  CAB.  In  my  opinion, 
has  decided  it  will  change  the  law  by  ad- 
ministrative rulings  without  the  benefit 
of  public  evidentiary  hearings.  Unwit- 
tingly then,  they  wiU  force  the  scheduled 
airlines  to  reevaluate  their  present  poli- 
cies and  cause  them  to  adopt  the  same 
scheduling  techniques  used  by  the  sui^Ie- 
mental  carriers,  namely,  full  planeloads 
from  major  hubs.  It  is  easy  to  say  we 
want  the  cheapest  available  way  to  fly 
but  let  us  look  at  the  facts  and  see  if 
this  is  what  we  really  mean. 

S(dieduled  service  is  merely  another 
way  of  saying  "full  service"  whereas  sup- 
plemental service  suggests  "limited  serv- 
ice." "Hie  "full  service"  carriers  handle 
the  public's  needs  for  every  tjrpe  of  air 
transportation  f  rtmi  the  individual  vaca- 
tion travder  to  the  transportation  of 
mail.  The  public's  needs  are  served  on 
thin  routes  as  well  as  strong,  on  off  sea- 
son as  well  as  peak,  on  the  lightly 
traveled  mid-week  day  as  well  as  the 
heavily  travded  wedcend.  In  contrast  the 
"limited  service"  charter  carrier  meets 
very  few  of  the  puUlc's  needs.  It  op- 
erates only  at  its  convenience  and  with 
full  idane  loads,  hoice  only  on  certain 
traveled  routes  and  heavily  traveled 
seasons. 

In  stark  contrast  to  the  rounded  serv- 
ice of  the  scheduled  carriers,  the  charter 
carriers,  in  order  to  provide  the  public 
with  evm  a  modest  fare  reduction  from 
the  bargains  available  on  scheduled  car- 
riers, must  necessarily  depend  on  plane 
load  economics.  Therefore,  as  I  pointed 
out  earlier,  they  must  concentrate  their 
services  where  such  loads  are  available. 
They  must  also  operate  at  their  con- 


venience rather  than  when  the  public 
convenience  and  necessity  dictates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  public  should  de- 
cide that  the  way  of  the  future  lies  in 
the  direction  of  limited  service,  full 
plane  load,  charter  operations,  you  can 
be  sure  the  scheduled  airlines  will  adjust 
to  the  new  ground  rules.  However,  if 
this  comes  to  pass,  it  will  be  the  public 
itself  that  will  be  the  greatest  loser. 

The  seemingly  subbargain  pricing 
which  limited  service  dangles  before  it 
is  not  the  solution.  Moreover,  it  will  be 
our  constituents  who  will  complain  the 
loudest  when  they  are  unable  to  get  from 
Lansing  to  Albany  or  Richmmd  to 
Albuquerque. 

As  I  have  suggested,  the  full  service 
carriers  have  been  successful  in  meet- 
ing the  public's  overall  service  needs  be- 
cause up  to  now  they  have  been  able  to 
maintain  a  healthy  route  balance.  How- 
ever, the  whole  balancing  concept  of 
route  structure  falls  apart  if  another 
group  of  carriers  are  free  to  concen- 
trate on  those  operations  which  permit 
full  plane  loads  and  to  do  so  without  re- 
gard to  bona  fide  groups,  but  rather 
by  selling  to  the  general  public  at  large 
as  the  CAB  regulations  propose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  for  1  minute 
suggest  that  the  charter  carriers  should 
be  put  out  of  business.  They  do  a  com- 
mendable Job  for  certain  types  of  group 
transportation.  I  am  urging  that  a  prop- 
er balance  be  struck  between  the  two 
types  of  carriers.  The  present  charter 
rules,  bottomed  aa  affinity  requirements, 
were  not  arrived  at  haphazardly  and  ac- 
cording^ should  be  maintained  for  the 
interest  of  all  concerned. 

It  is  time  we  stop  and  take  stock  of 
our  air  transportation  system.  Do  we 
want  regularly  scheduled  services  serv- 
ing small  cities  as  well  as  large  in  and 
out  of  season  or  do  we  want  bulk  trans- 
portation by  means  of  charter  aircraft 
only  at  major  hub  airi)orts?  It  is  clear 
to  me  that  we  cannot  have  both. 


VIETNAM 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  (Mr.  Edwards)  is 
recognized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  United  States  has  pursued 
steadfastly  a  policy  of  responsible  with- 
drawal of  grcMmd  troops  from  Vietnam 
and  has  undertaken  since  1969  a  general 
deescalation  of  the  war.  In  response,  the 
North  Vietnamese  have  Intransigently 
refused  to  move  toward  a  peaceful  set- 
tlement. 

The  recently  launched  massive  inva- 
sion of  South  Vietnam  probably  has 
many  goals,  but  certainly  not  the  least 
of  these  goals  is  to  arouse  public  dis- 
harmony in  our  Nation. 

The  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
should  emphatically  condemn  tiie  brutal, 
desperate  use  of  military  force  by  the 
North  Vietnamese  in  their  current  of- 
fensive. We  should  also  support  the  ef- 
forts on  the  part  cf  South  Vietnamese 
forces  to  repel  ttUs  latest  testimony  to 
the  North  \^etnamese  lack  of  desire  for 
peace. 

We  must  disregard  the  counsel  of  those 


who  would  have  us  abandon  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam.  The  statistics  of  our 
disengagement  speak  for  themselves:  In 
early  1969  we  had  550,000  ground  troops 
there.  Today  we  have  fewer  than  90,000, 
none  of  whom  are  engaged  in  groimd 
combat.  But  this  disengagement  has  been 
and  should  continue  to  be  a  responsible, 
honorable  one,  one  which  will  give  the 
South  Vietnamese  a  chance  for  self- 
determination.  At  the  same  time  we  must 
continue  to  provide  protection  for  our 
own  remaining  ground  troops. 

I  Join  in  support  of  the  resolution  to 
express  the  sentiment  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  condemnation  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  Communist  invasion 
of  South  Vietnam  and  in  support  of  ac- 
tions taken  by  the  United  States  to  as- 
sist in  repelling  the  invasion. 


VLADIMIR  MACHLIS 

The  SPEAKE31  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been 
asked  to  deliver  a  message  to  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  and  other  Americans. 

It  was  sent  by  telephone  from  Moscow 
by  a  27-year-old  Jewish  man,  Vladimir 
Machlis,  who,  in  the  past  6  months,  has 
applied  six  times  to  emigrate  to  Israel 
and  has  been  turned  down  six  times  by 
Soviet  officials. 

The  message  was  relayed  to  me  yester- 
day by  Vladimir's  twin  brother,  Lecmid, 
who,  along  with  his  mother  and  sister. 
Ella,  were  given  permission  to  emigrate 
to  Israel  6  months  ago. 

Vladimir's  message  is: 

I  have  only  one  hope  left  now,  that  good 
people  of  America  and  everywhere  will  cry 
out  for  me. 

Leonid  borrowed  money  to  come  to  the 
United  States  and  my  office  to  deliver 
his  brother's  plea. 

He  and  the  other  two  members  of  his 
family  were  granted  exit  permits  only 
after  much  harassment  and  frustration. 

On  the  day  Leonid  received  his  emigra- 
tion permit,  a  neighbor  threw  boiling 
water  on  his  sister's  head  and  face,  caus- 
ing second-degree  bums  and  leaving 
permanent  scars.  Leonid  told  me  that, 
as  a  result  of  Oovemment  propaganda 
against  those  seeking  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union,  neighbors  considered  his  family 
"traitors." 

Vladimir  was  constantly  harassed  by 
the  KGB,  even  though  he  was  a  civil 
pilot  for  Aeroflot,  the  Russian  airline, 
for  6  years. 

His  troubles  began  while  he  was  in 
pilot  training.  At  that  time,  an  old  man 
gave  him  a  Hebrew  Bible  at  a  synagogue. 
With  the  aid  of  a  fiashlight,  Vladimir 
resul  it  secretly  at  night  under  his  blan- 
ket. He  became  increasingly  Involved  in 
Jewish  activities,  began  training  as  an 
historian  with  the  goal  of  studying  He- 
brew and  the  Bible  more  openly  and 
narrowly  missed  being  brought  to  trial 
for  his  activities  in  1966. 

Now,  as  a  result  of  his  requests  to 
emigrate,  Vladimir  has  been  dismissed 
from  his  Job.  He  is  without  relatives  or 
money. 
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Like  thousands  of  Jewish  cltlze  ks  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  he  is  a  victim  >t  an 
official  system  which  discourages  emi- 
gration, even  though  the  Soviet  C(  nstl- 
tution  proclaims  it  as  a  right.  O  le  of 
the  ways  the  government  discon  -ages 
emigration  is  to  allow  some  memb<  rs  of 
Jewish  families  to  emigrate  to  :  srael 
while  refusing  the  same  right  to  )ther 
members  of  the  same  family.  In  \  ladi- 
mir's  case,  it  has  been  his  fate  o  be 
detained  In  the  Soviet  Union  whU  j  his 
family  has  been  freed. 

Leonid  reports  his  brother  has  writ- 
ten letters,  seeking  assistance,  to  U  lited 
Nations  Secretary -General  Kurt  \  ^ald- 
heim  and  to  President  Nixon. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  long  been  con- 
vinced, and  I  was  reminded  yest  rday 
by  Leonid,  that  the  focusing  of  t  tten- 
tion  on  the  oppressed  Jews  and  )ther 
religious  minorities  in  the  Soviet  1  fnion 
by  public  and  official  opinion  ii  the 
United  States  and  other  countries  Is  one 
of  the  most  effective  ways  to  allevi^e  the 
continuing  oppression  and,  in  someicases, 
to  secure  the  survival  of  some  of  t  le  op- 
pressed. 

Today,  I  am  privileged  to  bring  1  le  at- 
tention of  this  legislative  body  to  a  bi- 
partisan list  of  125  colleagues  wt  o  are 
publicly  showing  their  concern  f«  r  the 
cause  of  Soviet  Jewry  and  human  -ights 
by  signing  a  petition  to  President  Nixon 
before  his  departure  for  Moscow.     \ 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  end  of  my  remarks 
I  will  insert  this  petition  which  ask  s  our 
President  to  convey  to  Soviet  leadei  s  the 
concern  of  millions  of  Americans  over 
the  treatment  of  the  Jewish  minorit  r  and 
the  names  of  my  colleagues  who  have 
Joined   me   in   signing   the   petitic  n. 

I  also  will  include  the  names  >f  45 
Soviet  Jews,  who,  like  Vladimir  Ma  :hlis, 
have  been  denied  requests  to  emign  te  to 
Israel,  are  deprived  of  work  and  wh  3  are 
the  victims  of  other  forms  of  discrir^ina- 
tlon. 

This  list  represents  only  a  very 
part  of  the  thousands  in  similar  ci 
stances.  But  it  is  important  that 
the  Congress,  identify  and  bring 
tion  to  as  many  of  these  victims 
pression  as  we  can  with  the  hoi 
our  small  effort  will  ease  their  pligj 
eventually  secure  their  freedom 
grate. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
insert  a  copy  of  a  letter  Vladimir 
wrote  to  Secretary -General  Wi 
This  letter  describes  the  terrible 
tion  and  the  hope  for  outside  assl 
for  Soviet  Jewry. 

We.  in  the  Congress,  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States  will  be  watching'  with 
interest  the  reaction  of  Soviet  R 
the  plight  of  these  Jews.  We  will 
terested  to  see  if  Soviet  Russia 
these  people  as  hiunan  beings  with 
given  rights  or  as  serfs.  I  plan  to 
sure  their  plight  receives  world  a 
tion. 

The  material  follows: 

Nationai.  CONratENCK  on  Sovirr  Jex^t 
President  Richabo  M.  Nixon, 
The  White  House. 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Mr.  Pkisioent:  In  the  Interest  of  peftde  and 
the  easing  of  wcn-ld  tensions  we,  the  under- 
signed, welcome  your  forthcoming  trip  to 
Moscow.  We  also  urge  you  to  take  advantage 
of    this    unique    opportunity   and    tq  help 


redeem  Soviet  Jews,  thus  fulflUlng  the  hcqMS 
of  millions  of  Americans  who  have  labored 
on  their  behalf. 

Mr.  President :  We  respectf iilly  petition  you 
on  behalf  of  three  million  Soviet  Jews.  We 
urge  you  to  be  their  advocate  and  to  convey 
to  Soviet  leaders  the  concern  of  millions  of 
Americans,  and  people  of  good  wUl  every- 
where, over  an  oppressed  minority  which 
faces  discrimination,  and  Is  prevented  from 
perpetuating  Its  history,  Its  culture  and  Its 
ancient  religious  heritage.  Nearly  forty  of  Its 
Onest  young  people  are  In  Soviet  prison 
camps  because  they  sought  to  live  as  Jews, 
while  others  seeking  to  emigrate  are  harassed. 
If  some  succeed  In  departing  It  la  only  after 
months  of  struggle  and  of  deprivation. 

Mr.  President:  We  urge  you  to  exert  yoxir 
Influence  to  help  free  Jewish  prisoners  of 
conscience  and  to  help  Soviet  Jews  achieve 
the  fundamental  right  to  live  as  Jews  and 
to  leave  for  Israel  and  elsewhere. 

Bella  Abzug,  Joeeph  Addaobo.  John  Ander- 
son, William  Anderson,  Prank  Annunzlo.  Bill 
Archer.  Lee  Aspln,  Herman  Badlllo,  William 
Barrett.  Alphonzo  BeU. 

Charles  Bennett,  Tcxn  BevlU.  Mario  Blaggl. 
Johnathan  Bingham,  Edward  Boland,  Prank 
Brasco,  Jack  Brlnkley,  Joel  Broyhlll,  John 
Buchanan,  John  Byrnes. 

Ooodloe  Byron,  Hugh  Carey,  Elford  Ceder- 
berg,  Donald  Clancy.  Del  Clawaon,  James 
Cleveland.  James  Collins,  Barber  ConaMe, 
Silvio  Conte,  Lawrence  Coughlln. 

Philip  Crane.  Domlnlck  Daniels,  George 
Danlelson,  James  Delaney,  Frank  Denholm, 
Samuel  Devlne,  John  Dlngell.  Harold  Dono- 
bue,  John  Dow.  Thomas  Downing. 

Robert  Drlnan,  Thaddeus  Dulskl,  John 
Duncan,  Florence  Dwyer,  Don  Edwards, 
Joshua  Ellberg,  Dante  Fascell,  Hamilton 
Pish,  Daniel  Flood,  Edwin  Porsythe. 

Donald  Praser.  Bill  Prenzel,  Edward  Oar- 
matz,  Sam  Gibbons.  Barry  Goldwater,  Jr., 
Ella  GrasBO.  Charles  Orlffln. 

Gilbert  Gude.  Seymour  Halpem,  James 
Hanley.  Michael  Harrington,  James  Hastings, 
Ken  Hechler,  John  Heinz,  Henry  Helstoskl, 
Louise  Day  Hicks,  Lawrence  Hogan. 

Chet  Hollfled.  Prank  Horton.  James  How- 
ard, John  Hunt.  William  Keating,  Carleton 
King.  Edward  Koch,  Norman  Lent,  Arthur 
Link,  Clarence  Long. 

Manuel  Lujan.  Mike  McCormack,  Robert 
McEwen.  William  MaUliard.  Richard  Mallary, 
Dawson  Mathls.  Spark  Matsunaga,  Abner 
Mlkva,  Parren  Mitchell,  Jan  Myers. 

Luclen  Nedzl,  James  O'Hara.  Edward  Pat- 
ten. Thomas  Pelly,  Claude  Pepper,  Peter 
Peyser,  Bertram  Podell,  Richard  PoS,  Walter 
Powell,  Richardson  Preyer. 

Charles  Rangel,  Thomas  Rees.  John 
Rhodes.  Robert  Roe,  Paul  Rogers.  Benjamin 
Rosenthal,  Edward  Roybal,  William  Ryan, 
Paul  Sarbanes,  James  Scbeuer. 

Gamer  Shrlver.  B.  P.  Sisk,  Henry  Smith, 
Gene  Snyder,  Robert  Steele.  Sam  Stelger,  Wil- 
liam Stelger,  Samuel  Stratton,  Fletcher 
Thompson. 

Prank  Thompson,  Jr.,  Robert  Tleman, 
Lionel  Van  Deerlln,  Victor  Veysey.  Jerome 
Waldle,  William  Wldnall,  Lawrence  Williams, 
Bob  Wilson.  Wendell  Wyatt,  Jtdrn  Wydler, 
Sidney  Tates. 

LtsT  or  Dttainkks 

MOSCOW 

Slepak  Vladimir,  K-0,  15  Gorkovo  str.,  upt. 
n. 

Polsky  Victor,  23  Krasnokaaarmennaya 
str..  ^t.  62. 

Abramovlch  Pavel,  39  Parkofvaya  str.,  apt. 
66. 

Kllachkln  MlkhaU.  25  Dmltrovakaye  sboase, 
apt.,  6. 

Prestln  Vladimir,  6  Uralskaya  str.,  cor.  4, 
apt.,  11. 

Gerahovlch  Ada  Orlgorlevna,  13  Lasnaya 
str.,  apt.,  3. 

Orlov  Boris,  12  Cherldzovskaya  str.,  oor.  1, 
apt.  253. 


Qurvleh  Sergei,  3/1  Cheiklaovakaya  str., 
apt.  71. 

TslUlanok  Boris,  5-ya  Parkovaya  str.  M, 
apt.  23. 

Llbov  Lev  Davldovlch,  25  Trubnaya  at., 
apt.  37. 

Smellanskl  Emmanuel,  17  Tashkentskaya 
St.,  ^>t.  42. 

Begun  loelf.  14  Melnlkova  at.,  apt.  14. 

Kogan  Boris  Vlctorovlch,  22  Buzhenlnov- 
skaya  st.,  apt.  78. 

Lerner  Aleksander  Yakovlevloh,  4  Dmltrla 
Uljanzva  at.,  cor.  2.  apt.  322. 

Korenfeld  Ilya.  14  Pervomajakaya  St.,  apt. 
65. 

Tsypln  Leonid,  8  Koltaevaya  at.,  ^t.  32. 

Shapiro  Oavrlel,  10  Chkalova  st.,  apt.  11. 

Svechlnaky  Grlgorl  Lazarevlch,  18  Strel- 
bishchensky  per.,  apt.  31. 

Ratner  Marina,  7  Kheraonskaya  at.,  apt. 
418. 

Palngold  Natan,  2  Stoletova  st..  apt.  66. 

aiOA 

Segal  MlkhaU.  24  Oospltallu  st.,  apt.   1. 
Shvalbe  Mlra  Markovna,  99  Lenlna  St.,  ^t. 


24. 


Gerchkov  MlkhaU,  37  Kr.  Barona  St.,  apt. 
8. 

Zltserman  Boris,  18  Engelsa  st.,  i^t.  21. 

Kit  Lazar  Olrshevlch.  61  Lachplesha  St., 
apt.  8. 

Osherov  Boris  Venlamlnovlch,  3  Oauyas  St., 
apt.  2. 

Ulman  Mikhail.  106  Karl  Marx  St.,  apt.  10. 

LXNINCaAO 

Variwvltskl  IzraU.  102  Prospect  Tareza 
Corp.  2,  apt.  19. 

Lerner  Lev  Davldovlch,  28  prospect  Engel- 
sa. apt.  23. 

Prldman  Vladimir,  7  Pobedy  St.,  apt.  190. 

KXCV 

Melamed  Zlnovi  Usherovlch,  7a  Ralsy 
Oklpno]  St..  apt.  28. 

Plpko  Grigory  Venlamlnovlch,  9  Kolomy- 
shevsky  per.,  apt.  66. 

Soroko  Yuri  Lazarevlch,  16/14  VasUkov- 
ska3ra  st..  apt.  20. 

Khusld  Grlgorl  Khunovlcb,  6  Ivana  Shet- 
sova  St.,  apt.  2. 

Remennlk  Slmkha  Kladevlch,  4  Podvoj- 
skovo  St.,  apt.  13,  Klev-60. 

SVXaOLOVSK 

Koaharovsky  Yull  IifikhaUovich.  76  Mlchu- 
rlna  St.,  apt.  5. 

Markman  Vladimir  Dylch,  69  Lenlna  st., 
apt.  429. 

ICIMSK 

Levin  Ernst  Markovlch,  13  k.  Marksa  St.. 
apt.  1. 

Alshansky  Navim  Mordukhovlch,  2/36  Tasb- 
kentaky  per.,  apt.  9. 

KISHINEV 

Glttelman  Vladimir  losifovlcb,  64l>  Kotov- 
skoya  shosse,  apt.  1. 

KHAKKOV 

Grlnberg  Solomon  laaakovlch,  20  Ivanova 
St.,  apt.  10. 

Slganlevlch  Eduard,  8  Chlcherlna  st., 
apt.  10. 

Tiufiua 

Shames  Lelb  Odalevicb,  76  Zhlrmunu  st., 
apt.  110. 

Klein  Khalm  Yakovlevlch,  8  Kretlngos  st., 
apt.  11. 

Skutelskl  Mikhail  Davldovlch,  108  Dier- 
Ehlnakovo  St.,  apt.  9. 

TaANsxjiTED  Faoic  Rubbian 
To  the  UN  Secretary  General,  Mr.  Kurt  Wald- 

belm. 
To  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  State  of  Israel, 

Mrs.  Golda  Melr. 
To  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 

America,  Mr.  Richard  Nixon. 
I,  the  undersigned,  a  Jew,  an  inhabitant 
of  Moscow,  am  forced  to  appeal  to  you  and 
Ic  your  person  to  the  entire  progressive  man- 
kind with  the  request  to  render  me  all  pos- 
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slble  aid  in  helping  me  to  realize  my  desire 
to  emigrate  to  the  State  of  Israel,  where 
my  relatives,  mother,  sister  and  brother  Uve. 
The  opposition  with  which  I  meet  on  the 
part  of  the  Soviet  organs  Is  unexplalnable, 
antlhumane  and  unjustifiable  both  morally 
and  legally. 

Emotionally  and  splrituaUy  I  have  been 
tied  with  Israel  for  many  years  and  I  con- 
sider It  as  my  only  Homeland.  And  as  a  son 
of  the  Jewish  people,  which  had  gone 
through  the  most  cruel  oppression,  hound- 
ing and  physical  annlbUatlon.  I  am  prepared 
to  go  to  the  end  for  the  sake  of  this  aim, 
because  I  cannot  Imagine  the  posslbUlty 
of  further  existing  In  the  diaspora. 

I  appeal  to  you  not  to  remain  Indifferent 
to  the  tears  of  my  mother;  I  beg  you  to  do 
everything  that  Is  possible  and  necessary 
for  the  reunification  of  my  famUy. 

Being  one  out  of  the  thousands  of  Soviet 
Jews  whose  rights  to  free  emigration  are 
unlawfuUy  violated  by  the  Soviet  Authori- 
ties. I  apply  to  you  with  a  personal  letter, 
because  I  consider  that  the  fate  of  every 
individual  Is  the  reflection  of  the  fate  of  his 
people. 

I  know  that  Statesmen  and  International 
orgaulzatlons  meet  with  dUflcultles  In  for- 
malities when  they  attempt  to  help  Indi- 
viduals whose  rights  are  violated  by  the 
administrative  apparatus  of  one  or  another 
country.  However,  placing  great  value  on 
your  prestige  and  Influence,  I  believe  that 
you  wUl  be  able  to  help  me  and  my  famUy. 
May  God  help  you. 

M»»HI.¥M  VLAOIMia  Semxnovich. 


UJJ.   CONFERENCE   ON   THE 
HUMAN    ENVIRONMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Halpirn)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
13  of  this  year  the  nations  of  this  globe 
will  meet  in  what  will  surely  be  one  of 
the  profound  historic  gatherings  of  our 
century.  On  that  date,  the  United  States 
will  meet  with  some  130  other  countries  to 
begin  the  United  Nations  Conference  on 
the  Human  Ebvironment  in  Stockholm, 
Sweden. 

I  hope  and  expect,  along  with  scientists 
and  politicians  all  over  the  world,  that 
this  meeting  will  be  a  significant  turning 
point  for  every  nation  in  bringing  about 
coordinated  action  to  meet  one  of  the 
greatest  challenges  mankind  has  ever 
faced — the  challenge  of  preserving  our 
global  environment.  I  am  sure  I  need  not 
cite  here  the  now-familiar  statistics 
which  demonstrate  that  threats  to  the 
environment  are  already  at  critical 
points. 

However,  even  before  the  conference  it- 
self begins,  it  has  produced  significant 
accomplishments.  Four  preparatory  ses- 
sions have  been  held,  which  were  in  ef- 
fect "miniconferences."  During  these  ses- 
sions the  agenda  was  settled  upon,  key 
problems  identified,  and  questions  for  de- 
bate formulated.  I  had  the  privilege  to 
serve  as  a  U.S.  delegate  to  the  second 
preparatory  conference,  and  I  can  re- 
port that  the  work  done  at  these  ses- 
sions was  thorough  and  painstaking. 
There  is  no  question  of  the  value  of  the 
prepcotttion  process  for  world  environ- 
mental concerns. 

Each  participating  nation  has  been 
forced  to  ask  itself  new  questions  con- 
cerning the  six  agenda  item  subject 
areas: 


Planning  and  management  of  human 
settlements; 

Natural  resource  management; 

Identification  and  control  of  pollu- 
tants; 

Educational  and  Informational  as- 
pects; 

Development  and  environment;  and 

Organizational  implications  of  action 
proposals. 

As  part  of  the  preparaticxis  for  the 
conference,  each  nation  has  been  asked 
to  prepare  reports  on  the  state  of  its  en- 
vironmental problems,  organization,  and 
actions.  Some  70  nations  have  now  sub- 
mitted their  repwrts,  and  these  already 
constitute  a  valuable  inventory  of  such 
problems  and  capabilities  within  individ- 
ual countries. 

In  addition,  international  organiza- 
tions and  national  governments  have  co- 
operated in  assessing  the  scope  of  the 
various  issues  mentioned  in  the  agenda, 
and  the  capabilities  that  already  exist  to 
monitor  and  deal  with  the  problems  that 
have  been  identified.  This  total  overview 
approach  has  not  been  done  before,  and 
will  prove  invaluable. 

As  this  information  becomes  available, 
nations  are  already  in  better  positions  to 
compare  their  standing  with  others  in 
dealing  with  these  problems.  And  the 
need  to  create  an  international  orga- 
nizational capability  to  carry  on  data 
collection  and  dissemination  of  this  sort 
in  the  future  has  already  become  obvi- 
ous. 

Furthermore,  as  the  more  obvious  en- 
vironmental problems  were  discussed  and 
the  necessary  approaches  developed,  new 
and  crucial  aspects  of  these  issues 
emerged.  .  . 

Partly  as  a  result  of  all  these  develop- 
ments during  the  conference  prepara- 
tions, there  has  been  a  distinct  change 
in  emphasis  in  expected  results  after 
Stockholm.  In  1968  the  conference  was 
established  for  the  purpose  of  alerting 
the  world  to  the  global  nature  and  criti- 
cal extent  of  the  environmental  crisis. 
By  1972  the  rapid  spread  of  envlronmoi- 
tal  consciousness  everywhere  has  pro- 
duced changes  in  attitudes,  and  the  em- 
phasis is  now  on  actions  needed,  and  the 
possible  programs  and  organizational  de- 
velopments that  will  be  necessary. 

However,  although  much  has  been  ac- 
complished in  the  preparations,  the  criti- 
cal decisions  and  commitments  have  yet 
to  be  made  at  the  Stockholm  meeting.  I 
urgently  hope  that  the  U.S.  Government 
can  demonstrate  its  commitment  to  the 
environment  by  exercising  real  leader- 
ship in  forging  a  lasting  and  meaningful 
commitment  at  Stockholm. 

"Die  critical  areas  in  which  actions  are 
needed  and  expected  by  the  world's 
scioitists  and  international  leaders  are: 
Agreement  on  methods  of  controlling 
major  identified  pollutants;  designation 
of  effective  research  and  monitoring  ca- 
pabilities by  existing  facilities  and  the 
creation  of  new  facilities  for  these  pur- 
poses; the  setting  up  of  an  institutional 
framework  to  coordinate  these  efforts. 

The  Increased  activity  of  national  gov- 
ernments in  attacking  environmental 
problesns  has  also  resulted  in  some  newly 
perceived  problems  on  the  international 
horizon.  It  has  become  clear  that  trade 


patterns  among  countries  may  be  sub- 
stantially affected  by  poUutloo  control 
requiremoits  through  higher  prices  on 
affected  items.  Hie  interconnectlan  be- 
tween methods  of  meeting  pc^ution  con- 
trcfl  costs  and  effects  on  intematiooal 
trade  relations  must  be  defined.  This  is  a 
problon  in  which  I  have  taken  strong  in- 
terest, and,  as  Members  may  recall,  I  have 
introduced  a  bill  in  this  Congress  to  cre- 
ate a  National  Commission  coi  Interna- 
tional Trade  and  Environment  which 
would  examine  these  matters  with  a  view 
to  assisting  both  formulation  of  U.S.  pol- 
icy and  dlscussicxi  on  the  international 
level. 

As  has  happened  in  the  United  States, 
I  expect  that  discussions  on  the  interna- 
tional level  will  center  more  and  more  on 
the  economic  ramifications  of  environ- 
mental management,  as  consideration 
moves  from  the  abstract  into  the  realm 
of  active  pollution  control  methods  and 
resource  management. 

In  consideration  of  these  economic  re- 
alities, I  am  sure  that  the  international 
framework  which  seems  certain  to 
onerge  from  Stockholm  will  play  an  es- 
sential role. 

In  this  and  in  the  other  crucial  envi- 
ronmental concerns  that  face  the  world 
as  representatives  from  around  the  world 
meet  at  Stockholm,  I  have  every  con- 
fidoice  that  the  beginnings  of  global  co- 
operation will  be  set  effectively  in  mo- 
tion. 

I  have  this  confidence,  because  I  think 
we  have  discovered  that  no  nation  can 
hope  to  obtain  a  healthy  environment 
through  its  own  efforts  alone.  There  are 
no  boundaries  for  air  and  water  pol- 
lutants. The  need  is  established  for  in- 
ternational cooperation  in  measuring  and 
assessing  the  present  state  of  pollution 
and  in  discovering  ways  to  deal  with 
present  and  future  oivironmental  prob- 
lems. 

The  preparations  for  the  Stockholm 
Conference  have  shown  already  what  can 
be  accomplished  by  an  international  ef- 
fort; and  now  I  hope  the  United  States 
will  send  the  most  determined  and  com- 
mitted leadership  to  Stockholm  to  con- 
tribute to  a  meaningful  continuation  of 
this  effort — not  only  during  the  2- 
weeks  of  the  conference,  but  in  the  pe- 
riod following,  so  that  this  can  be  counted 
a  real  turning  point  in  world  ctxnmit- 
ment  to  survival. 


AMERICAN  RADIO  OVERSEAS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Frelinghuy- 
SKN)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  view  of  the  current  interest  in  the  fu- 
ture of  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio 
Liberty  as  well  as  continidng  discussion 
over  the  status  of  the  UJ3.  Information 
Agency,  I  submit  for  inclusion  into  the 
Record  the  text  of  remarks  by  Frank 
Shakespeare.  Director  of  the  U.S.  Infor- 
mation Agency: 

In  recent  months  the  international  radio 
voices  of  the  American  people  have  come  un- 
der attack  as  being  outmoded  reUcs  at  a 
supposedly  evaporated  cold  war. 

What  are  these  voices? 

What  purpose  do  tbay  serve? 
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Do  people  listen  to  them? 

Are  tbey  outmoded? 

These  are  legitimate  questions.  Whit  la 
Involved  are  four  radio  stations  broad  last- 
ing Into  certain  foreign  countries  and  i  per- 
ated  and  paid  for  with  minor  ezceptloi  ■  by 
the  United  States.  They  are: 

Radio  Free  Europe,  which  broadcasts  Into 
Kastem  Europe:  Poland.  Hungary.  Czecho- 
slovakia, Romania.  Bulgaria.  i 

Radio  Liberty,  which  broadcasts  intolthe 
Soviet  Union.  I 

RIAS.  those  Initials  stand  for  Radio  In  the 
American  Sector,  which  broadcasts  from  V  est 
Berlin  into  East  Oermany. 

And  the  Voice  of  America,  which  bro  kd- 
caats  worldwide  and  thus  reaches  Malnli  nd 
China  and  Cuba  as  well  as  Eastern  Eui  T^ 
and  the  Soviet  Union  among  the  dosed  m- 
cletles. 

The  purpoee  of  these  radios  Is  to  Infc  rm 
people  about  events  and  policies  In  tl  eir 
country,  which  oftentimes  are  kept  fr  xn 
them. 

Do  people  listen? 

In  the  Communist  societies  one  does  i  ot 
take  surveys.  There  are  no  Oallup  Polls,  th<  r« 
are  no  man-on-the-street  Interviews. 

In  seeking  to  determine  whether  peo]  ile 
listen  to  foreign  radio,  one  must  seai  :h 
for  telling  bits  and  pieces  of  evidence 

Here  are  some  .  .  . 

A  sensitive  writer  and  poet  defects  fr 
the  Soviet  Union.  His  name  is  Anatoli  K^ 
netsov. 

During  a  television  discussion  on  his 
cUlon  to  flee,  he  Is  asked  how  in  a 
society  he  formed  a  Judgment  of  life's  vi 
In  the  West. 

In  effect,  they  asked  him  how  did  he  c(>n- 
clude  that  he  would  not  be  going  from 
frying  pan  to  the  fire. 

And  he  answered.  "There  are  the  fordgn 
radios— BBC,   Radio   Uberty,   the   Vc4ce 
America." 

This  week.  In  an  extraordinary  Inter^ew, 
the  very  symbol  of  the  struggle  agalxut|i 
pression  of  ideas  In  the  Soviet  Union, 
courageous  novelist  Alexander  Solzhenlt 
said,  referring  directly  to  Radio  Uberty: 

"If  we  learn  anything  about  events  in 
country,  it's  from  there." 

James    Scheuer,    Congressman    from    N( 
York  City,  recently  returned  from  a  visit 
the  Soviet  Union  and  told  how  Jews  In  th^t 
country  had  come  up  to  him  with  tears  Jn 
their  eyes   to  express   appreciation   for 
broadcasts  of  the  Voice  of  America.  To  th4 
it  keeps  hope  alive.  He  said  whatever  dou^ 
he  may  have  had  about  the  value  of  the 
dlos  were  gone. 

When  Senator  WUUam  Pulbrlght,  Cbi 
man  of  the  Senate  Forelern  Relations 
mlttee.  Indicated  during  recent  Senate  h^ 
Ings  that  he  had  reservations  about  the 
tinned    usefulness    of    the    American 
(RIAS)     in    beleaguered    Berlin,    spoke 
for  all  three  political  parties  in  Berlin  si 
out  in  the  strongest  terms  about  the  vt 
of  the  station.  They  said  tha<t  in  East 
many  It  was  a  symbol  to  an  oppressed 
and  In  West  Berlin  it  was  a  symbol  of 
American  commitment  to  freedom. 

American  reporters  traveling  through 
em  Europe  are  close  to  unanimous  in  ^elr 
appraisal  that  Radio  Free  Europe  is  wl  lely 
listened  to  and  believed  .  .  .  partlcu  irly 
when  crisis  threatens  such  as  during  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  Csechoslovakia  in  908 
and  the  riots  In  Poland  In  December  1  )70 

Some  say  the  cold  war  is  over.  If  bj^the 
cold  war  Is  meant : 

The  clash  of  ideas; 

Differing  views  on  the  nature  and  liter- 
relationship   of   Ood.   man    and    the   s  ate; 

Efforts  by  some  to  force  their  view 
others; 

The  pressures  of  nationalism;  and 
The  maneuvering  of  nations  seekli 
achieve   their   ends,    which    In   some 
is  the  domination  of  their  neighbors 
then  the  cold  war  Is  self-erldently  not  o^ 
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and  our  international  Information  programs 
should  be  structured  accordingly. 

President  Nixon  has  called  for  an  era 
of  "negotiation  not  confrontation"  In  a 
determined  effort  to  seek  fairer  arrange- 
ments In  a  troubled  world.  Those  who  sup- 
port his  efforts  must  deal  with  the  world  as 
it  is. 

For  us  who  live  in  this  country.  It  Is 
difficult  to  conceive  of  the  hunger  for  truth 
among  people  who  have  no  access  to  truth — 

Whose  television,  radio,  newspapers,  maga- 
zines and  theater  are  total  Instruments  of 
the  state: 

Whose  educational  institutions  are  not 
places  in  which  to  search  for  truth  but  in 
which  to  Indoctrinate  the  young; 

Who  cannot  travel  abroad; 

Who  fear  to  be  seen  talking  with  foreign 
visitors  lest  they  arouse  the  suspicions  of 
the  seciuity  police;  and 

Whose  very  thoughts  of  Ood  must  be  In 
private  to  avoid  the  frowns  of  their  authori- 
ties. 

For  such  people  to  be  able  to  hear  through 
the  miracle  of  radio  free  voices  talking  to 
them  from  afar  is  a  ray  of  light. 

To  argue  that  the  existence  of  such  radios 
la  a  cold  war  anachronism  is  to  tragically 
misunderstand  the  needs  of  the  human 
spirit. 

For  us,  as  a  people,  to  extinguish  or  to 
dim  the  light  would  not  only  be  political 
folly  but  would  be  an  act  of  shame. 


MILITARY  RETIRED  PAY 
RECOMPUTATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hoiise.  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Oubskr)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  OUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  been  afforded  the  privilege  of  in- 
troducing legislation  recommended  by 
Presidoit  Nixon  which  addressee  itself 
to  the  long  standing  controversy  of  mili- 
tary retirement  and  the  right  of  retirees 
to  recompute  their  retired  pay  as  a  per- 
centage of  current  active  duty  pay. 

This  bill  15  the  result  of  an  extensive 
study  by  a  distinguished  commission  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  to  study  retired 
pay.  Though  it  does  not  represent  all 
that  retirees  had  hoped  to  achieve  and. 
in  my  opinlcm.  does  not  award  them 
what  they  are  morally  and  legally  ea- 
titled  to,  it  is  without  doubt  the  most 
practical  solution  to  the  perplexing  prob- 
lem of  recomputation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  billl  am  introducing 
will  allow  those  retired  prior  to  Jan- 
uary 1.  1971.  the  right  to  recompute  their 
retired  pay  at  age  60  if  they  have  had 
less  than  25  years  of  service  and  at  age 
55  with  more  than  25  years  of  service.  In 
light  of  the  fantastic  anticipated  costs 
of  future  retired  military  pay  I  feel  that 
this  bill  is  the  best  possible  compromise 
with  fiscal  reality. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  more  than  100  years 
military  men  were  recruited  and  con- 
tinued their  military  service  with  the 
clear-cut  understanding  that  their  re- 
tired pay  would  be  based  upon  a  percent- 
age of  current  active-duty  pay. 

In  1963  the  Defense  Department  ad- 
mitted that  this  right  to  recompute  had 
been  both  a  moral  and  legal  obligation 
for  more  than  100  years.  Defense  Depart- 
ment officials  stated  that  though  the 
military  retirement  system  Is  not  a  con- 
tributory system,  military  men,  by  ac- 
cepting a  lower  active-duty  pay,  do 
achieve  the  effect  of  contributing  to  their 
retirement.  However,  unlike  civil  serv- 


ice retirement,  nothing  is  credited  to 
their  accounts  and  if  they  leave  before 
retirement  they  have  no  equity  to  collect. 
Nor  do  their  survivors  have  any  right 
to  this  equity  or  a  continued  annuity. 
The  retired  military  man  is  still  subject 
to  orders  by  his  Commander  In  Chief 
and  his  retirement  pay  is,  in  effect,  de- 
ferred earned  pay.  Let  me  emphasize  this 
point — retired  pay  is  earned  pay. 

In  1958  Cmigress,  without  any  warning 
to  those  who  had  served  in  good  faith 
and  entered  retirement  status  in  reliance 
upon  the  moral  and  legal  obligation  of 
this  Nation,  decided  to  abolish  recom- 
putation and  to  substitute  cost-of-living 
increases.  But  the  Congress  did  not 
bother  to  repeal  title  X,  section  6149,  of 
the  United  States  Code  which  guaran- 
teed recomputation  as  a  legal  right.  Fi- 
nally, in  1963,  this  section  was  repealed 
and  those  who  retired  after  passage  of 
the  1958  act  and  before  passage  of  the 
1963  act  were  given  the  benefits  of  re- 
computing on  the  basis  of  the  1958  act. 
After  1963,  however,  they  were  denied 
this  right.  So  today  we  have  a  situation 
where  a  man  who  retires  prior  to  a  pay 
raise  will  receive  one  level  of  retired  pay, 
while  another  man  with  exactly  the  same 
length  of  service  and  exactly  the  same 
grade,  will  receive  a  greater  sum  sim- 
ply because  he  retired  at  a  later  date. 

If  retired  pay  is  in  fact  earned  pay.  as 
the  Defense  Department  has  admitted, 
then  why  should  it  be  bestowed  upon 
military  retirees  under  a  multiplicity  of 
standards?  llils  is  an  inequity  and  one 
which  should  be  corrected. 

BSr.  Speaker,  in  1963  I  was  responsible 
for  a  House-passed  amendment  which 
would  have  restored  full  recomputation. 
On  still  another  occasion  the  House  has 
voted  in  favor  of  the  same  principle. 
However,  the  matter  died  in  the  Senate. 
Since  that  time,  retirement  costs  have 
skyrocketed  and  as  a  purely  practical 
matter  we  must  all  admit  that  full  re- 
computation though  Justified  aa  moral 
and  legal  grounds,  is  a  practical  impos- 
sibility. 

This  bill  when  enacted  will  put  this 
problem  which  has  been  with  us  since 
1958  to  permanent  rest  and  will  establish 
a  permanent  policy  for  the  future.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  will  schedule  hearings  in  the 
near  future.  My  bill  will  finally  solve  a 
problem  which  has  Involved  the  good 
faith  of  the  U.S.  Oovemment,  has  seri- 
ously Jeopardized  the  morale  of  active 
duty  forces,  and  has  created  a  discrim- 
inatory retired  pay  structure  as  between 
those  who  gave  equally  dedicated  service 
to  their  country  but  retired  on  differing 
dates. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT  LEGISLATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Mrs.  Anuc) 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mrs.  ABZUO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
introduced  legislation,  HJl.  14369,  to 
modify  the  Economic  Develoixnent  Act 
of  1965.  My  aim  was  to  expand  the  pow- 
ers of  the  successful  agency  created  by 
the  act,  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration. In  so  doing,  I  endeavored 
to  provide  EDA  with  tools  it  can  use  to 
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aid  economic  development  in  urban  areas 
without  hindering  or  limiting  highly 
successful  operatlaa  in  the  Nation's  rural 
communlttes. 

My  bill  would  set  up  a  new  designa- 
tion category  of  areas  impacted  by  rural 
migration  and  suffering  substantial  un- 
employment. It  would  also  widen  the  op- 
tions available  to  the  EDA  in  aiding  an 
applicant  to  finance  a  project,  and  would 
create  a  number  of  financial  and  pro- 
cedural tools  that  EDA  could  use  to 
great  advantage  in  the  cities. 

For  too  long  EDA  has  been  exclusively 
a  rural-oriented  agency.  I  am  not  sug- 
gesting that  it  should  reduce  its  role  m 
rural  areas,  but  only  that  it  should  ex- 
pand its  overall  view  to  include  the  in- 
ner city  areas  that  desperately  need  eco- 
nomic development  and  the  kind  of  co- 
ordination that  so  far  only  EDA  has 
been  able  to  provide. 

I  testified  on  behalf  of  this  amend- 
ment before  my  own  Economic  Develop- 
ment Subcommittee  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee,  and  I  insert  the  text  of  the 
bill  and  my  remaits  before  the  sub- 
committee at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

Hit.  14369 

A  bill  to  amend  the  PubUc  Works  and  Boo- 

nomlc  Development  Act  of  1866 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte 

of  Repretentattvea  of  the  United  States  of 

America  in  Congreaa  assembled. 

Sic.  101.  This  bill  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  Amendments  of  1973". 

Sic.  102.  Section  101  (c)  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1966  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  second  sentence 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 
"In  the  caee  of  a  grant  for  a  project  In  a 
redevelopment  area  designated  as  such  un- 
der seoUon  401(a)  (6)  of  this  Act  In  whl<di 
the  Secretary  determines  that  the  applicant 
Is  unable  to  Immediately  contribute  the  full 
amoimt  of  the  required  non-Federal  share 
because  of  financial  Inability,  he  may: 
"A.  waive  the  non-Federal  share; 
"B.  reduce  the  non-Federal  share  below 
such  ptr  centum;  or 

"C.  authorlce  payment  of  the  fuU  cost 
of  such  project  If  he  receives  a  binding  com- 
mitment upon  such  terms  and  conditions 
excluding  the  payment  of  any  additional 
charge  as  he  deems  necessary  from  the  ap- 
plicant to  pay  the  20  per  centum  non- 
Federal  share  of  the  project  cost  over  the 
useful  life  of  the  project." 

Sk.  108.  Section  106  of  the  Public  Worlcs 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  106.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  authorlaed 
to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  title  not 
to  exceed  $600,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1966.  and  for  each  fiscal 
year  thereafter  through  the  final  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1971.  and  not  to  exceed  $800,- 
000,000  per  fiscal  year  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1972,  and  not  to  exceed 
•1,000.000.000  per  fiscal  year  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1973.  and  for  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter  through  the  fiscal  year 
ending  j\me  30.  1S77.  Any  amounts  author- 
Mad  but  not  appropriated  for  a  fiscal  year 
keglnnlng  with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1972.  may  be  appropriated  for  the  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year.  Not  less  than  25  per 
centum  nor  more  than  36  per  centum  of  all 
appropriations  made  for  the  fiscal  ysars 
ending  June  30.  1972,  and  Jime  SO.  1973. 
under  authority  of  the  preceding  sentences 
shall  be  expended  In  redereli^ment  areas 
designated  as  such  under  section  401(a)  (6) 
of  this  Act. 

"(t>)  There  is  hereby  autboilasa  to  be 
*|Pproprlated,  not  to  exceed  •100^)0,000  per 
''*cal  year  for  the  fiscal  j«an  eiuilng  June 
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30,  1973.  and  June  30,  1974.  In  addition  to 
all  other  amounts  authorised  iinder  this 
section,  for  grants  for  the  acquisition  or 
development  of  land  and  Improvements  for 
mass  transportation  facility  usage  In  con- 
nection with  projects  in  redevelopment  areas 
designated  under  section  401  (f )  of  this  Act. 
"(c)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated not  to  exceed  $50,000,000  per  fiscal 
year  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 
1973.  and  Jime  30.  1974.  in  addition  to  all 
other  amounts  authorized  under  this  sec- 
tion, for  grants  to  redevelopment  areas  des- 
ignated under  section  401(f)  of  this  Act. 

"(d)  Authorizations  contained  in  subsec- 
tions (b)  and  (c)  of  section  105  shall  not 
be  construed  as  a  limitation  on  the  amount 
of  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
grants  to  redevelopment  areas  designated 
under  section  401(f)." 

Sec.  104.  Section  201(c)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  everything  after  "Provided," 
and  subetitutlng  In  lieu  thereof  the  foUow- 
lng: "That  annual  appropriations  for  the 
purpoee  of  purchasing  evidences  of  Indebted- 
ness, making  and  participating  In  loans, 
guaranteeing  leases,  and  providing  mortgage 
Insurance  shall  not  exceed  •350,(X)0.000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and  for 
each  fiscal  year  thereafter  through  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1977.". 

Sk.  105.  Sectlcm  202(a)  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965  Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"Sac.  202.  (a)  The  Secretary  U  authorized 
(1)  to  purchase  evidences  of  Indebtedness 
and  to  guarantee  and  make  loans  (which  for 
purposes  of  this  section  shall  Include  par- 
ticipations in  loans)  to  aid  in  financing  any 
project  within  a  redevelopment  area  for  the 
purchase  or  development  of  land  and  facUl- 
tles  (Including  machinery  and  equipment) 
for  Industrial  or  commercial  usage,  Including 
the  construction  of  new  buildings,  and  re- 
habUltatlcm  of  abandoned  or  unoccupied 
buildings,  and  the  alteration,  conversion,  or 
enlargement  of  existing  buildings;  (2)  to 
guarantee  loans  for  working  capital  made  to 
private  borrowers  by  private  lending  Institu- 
tions In  connection  with  Industrial  or  com- 
mercial facilities  In  redevelopment  areas 
upon  application  of  such  Institution  and 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Sec- 
cretary  may  prescribe;  (3)  to  giiarantee 
rentals  under  leases  of  single  or  mxiltl- 
tenanted  commercial  and  Indiutrlal  prop- 
erty In  redevelopment  areas  upon  applica- 
tion of  lessor  or  leasee:  and  (4)  to  Insure  and 
to  make  commitments  to  Insure  prior  to  the 
date  of  their  execution  or  disbursement 
thereon  mortgages  (Including  leasehold 
mortgages)  In  connection  with  any  project 
within  a  redevelopment  area  for  the  pur- 
chase or  development  of  land  and  facilities 
(Including  machinery  and  equipment)  for 
Industrial  or  conunerclal  usage.  Including  the 
construction  ot  new  buildings,  and  rehabili- 
tation of  abandoned  or  unoccupied  buUdlngs. 
and  the  alteration,  conversion  or  enlarge- 
ment of  existing  buildings  upon  application 
by  the  mortgagee:  Provided,  however.  That 
no  guarantee  or  Insurance  obligation  under 
this  section  shall  at  any  time  exceed  90  per 
centum  of  the  amount  of  the  outstanding 
unpaid  balaiuse  of  such  loan,  rental,  or 
mortgage." 

Sbc.  106.  Section  202(b)  (7)  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965  is  amended  by  striking  out  "twenty- 
five"  wherever  It  appears  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "thirty". 

Sec.  107.  Section  202 (b)(8)  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  foUowlng:  "The  Secretary  Is  author- 
ized to  contract  to  pay  and  to  pay  anntiaUy 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 
deem  necessary,  taking  Into  consideration 
the  financial  capacity  of  the  buslneos  and 
the  size  of  the  loan,  to  or  on  behalf  of  pri- 
vate business  entitles.  aoKmnts  which  an 
suffldent  to  reduce  by  up  to  2  percentage 
points  the  Interest  to  be  paid  by  such  en- 


tlUes  on  loans  (Including  mortgages)  both 
Federal  and  non-Federal,  obtained  in  con- 
necuon  with  projects  in  redevelopment 
areas  . 

w^"  ^O^:,  Section  202(b)(9)  of  the  PubUc 
Worbi  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
iseo  u  amended  to  read  as  follows  • 

"(9)  (A)  Loan  assistance  shaU  not  exceed 
li^  «nt«ni  Of  the  aggregate  cost  to  the 
applicant  (excluding  aU  other  Federal  aid 
m  connection  with  the  undertaking)  of 
acquiring  or  developing  land  and  facilities 
(IncludUig  machinery  and  equipment)  and 
of  constructing,  altering,  converting,  reha- 
blUtatlng  or  enlarging  the  building  or  build- 
ings of  the  particular  project,  and  shall 
'^??  f"»e"'  »»e  on  the  condition  that>-! 
-h^K  °**'"'";"°«»«  •«  available  in  an  amount 
Which,  together  with  the  assistance  provided 
hereunder,  shaU  be  suflJclent  to  pay  suS 
aggregate  cost;  *^'        ™ 

.J2^^^  ^"^  "^*°  ^^  P«'  «»ntum  of  such 
aggregate  cost  be  supplied  as  equity  caoltal 
or  as  a  loan  repayable  In  no  shorter  period 

«teXn'^H**-^  "»*•'  "  amortlStton 
rate  than  the  Federal  financial  assistance 
extended  under  this  secUon  is  being  repaid 

shsJI  be  subordinate  and  Inferior  to  the  lien 
or  Uens  securing  such  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance: Provided,  hovoever.  That.  exceptTn 
T^ifn  .J.^'^  financial  partlclpatlcSi  by 
f,^^  ^^^^-  '*°*  1«"  than  6  per  centum  of 
8uch  aggregate  cost  shall  be  suppUed  by  the 
^^  *?■  "y  agency,  instrumentality  or 
poUtlcal  subdivision  thereof,  or  by  mi^. 
munlty  or  area  organization  which  Is  non- 
governmental in  character,  unless  the  Secre- 
twy  shall  determine  In  accordance  with  ob- 
ttf2i^!i,  *^^  promulgated  by  regulation 
the*  aU  or  part  of  such  funds  are  not  lea- 
aonably  available  to  the  project  becausTof 
the  economic  distress  of  the  area,  or  for  other 
good  cause.  In  which  case  he  may  waive  the 
requirement  of  this  provision  to  the  extent 
of  such  unavaUabUlty,  and  allow  the  funds 
required  by  thU  subsection  to  be  supplied 
by  the  applicant  or  by  such  other  non-FM- 

til^hr"^  ?•  ^^^  «a«>nably  be  avaUable 
to  the  project: 

i"*L,*°  ^*  *«t«i»t  th«  Secretary  finds 
such  action  necessary  to  encourage  financial 
participation  in  a  particular  project  by  other 
lenders  and  Investors,  and  except  as  other- 
wise provided  m  subparagraph  (U).  any  FW- 
eral  financial  assistance  extended  under  this 
section  may  be  repayable  only  after  other 
l<»ns  made  in  connection  with  such  project 
have  been  repaid  In  full,  and  the  swuilty 
IT  any,  for  such  Federal  financial  assistance 
may  be  subordinate  and  inferior  to  the  Hen 
or  Uens  securing  other  loans  made  In  con- 
nection with  the  same  project 
J!,^'^Lyi  determining  the  loan  assistance 
required  for  the  rehabUltaUon,  alteration 
or  enlargement  of  an  exUtlzig  buUdlne  the 
loan  assistance  needed  by  the  Individual  les- 
sees of  such  building  may  be  aggregated  " 
Sxc.  109.  Section  203  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1985  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence 

Sbc.  110.  Section  302  of  the  PubUc  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  Is 
5^",^»^  "y  Inserting  "and"  before  "June 
?2«„®^^  J^^  **y  striking  out  "and  June  80. 
lOra  and  inserting  in  Ueu  there<rf  the  fol- 
lowing: "and  6100.000,000  per  fiscal  year  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO.  1973.  and  for 
each  fiscal  year  thereafter  through  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1977." 

Sk.  111.  Section  401  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  Is 
amended  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (f )  as 
foUows:  '  ' 

"(f)  The  Secretary  shaU  designate  as  're- 
development areas  Impacted  by  rural  mi- 
gration' those  redevelopment  areas  desig- 
nated pursuant  to  section  401(a)(6)  of  this 
Act  located  In  municipalities  with  a  popula- 
tion of  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
If  be  determines  that  the  areas: 
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"(1)  have  experienced  a  substantial  nflux 
of  persons  from  rural  areas,  and 

"(2)  have  experienced  substantial  i|nem- 
ployment  In  tbe  toUl  population." 

Sec.  113.  Section  701(4)  of  the  fubllc 
Works  and  Economic  Development  /  ct  of 
1965  is  amended  by  striking  out  "i  lade" 
wberever  It  appears  and  inserting  U  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "or  guarantees  nade 
or  mortgages  Insured". 

Sec.  113.  Section  701(6)  of  the  labile 
Works    and    Economic    Development    A  ;t   of 

1965  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "n  ade" 
wherever  It  appears  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following :  "or  guarantees  :  oade 
or  mortgages  Insured". 

Sic.  114.  Section  701(6)  of  tbe  P  ibUc 
Works   and   Economic   Development   A(  t   of 

1966  is  amended  by  striking  out  "made'  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following  "or 
guarantees  made  or  mortgages  Insured '. 

Swc.  115.  Section  701(7)  of  the  P  ibllc 
Works  and  Economic  Development  A<  t  of 
1965  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "n  ade' 
wherever  It  appears  and  Inserting  in 
thereof  the  following:  "or  guarantees 
or  mortgages  insured". 

Sec.  116.  Section  701(9)  of  the  Aibllc 
Works  and  Economic  Development  A  :t  of 
1965  is  amended  by  striking  out  "made 
inserting  in  lieu  the  following:  "or  puar 
antees  made  or  mortgages  Insured". 


Ueu 
nade 


H.R.  14369 

(Remarks  of  Beixa  S.  Abzuc) 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  pleased  to  rep<^  to 

you  today  that  I  have  introduced  leglsli  tlon, 

H.R.  14369,  which  I  feel  will  speak  to  ;  aany 

of  the  problems  that  have  been  so  wel 

cussed  during  these  hearings. 

First  let  me  tell  you  what  my  bill  is 

The  bill  Is  not  an  attempt  to  chang 

focus  of  EDA.  It  Is  not  an  effort  to  ln(  rease 

fundmg  for  urban   areas  at   the  exper  le  of 

rural    neighborhoods.    It   Is   not   a  swe  ping 

overhaul  of  the  system,  nor  is  it  a  revoli)  ion 

ary  new  proposal.  Neither  Is  my  leglsl 


dls- 

f»OT. 
the 


tlon 


the  kind  that  will  make  the  cities  whole  ome 
and  beautiful  overnight,  nor  will  it  i^ake 
any  big  headlines  tomorrow. 

But  It  is  Important  legislation  and  It  is 
useful.  What  my  bUl  will  do  is  provide  new 
tools  to  the  Economic  Development  Adn  Inis 
tration,  tools  EDA  can  use  to  become  <  ffec- 
tive  in  the  cities  as  it  is  in  our  rural  I  reas 
The  bill  is  a  series  of  amendments,  mc  :e  or 
less  technical,  which  will  expand  EDA  dow- 
ers  so  that  its  organizational  talent  and 
proven  effectiveness  can  be  applied  t<  the 
cities  too. 

As  you  have  heard  repeatedly  during  hese 
six  weeks  of  hearings,  EDA  has  already  lem 
onstrated  its  capability  in  rural  d^  slop- 
ment.  It  is  structured  to  get  at  jme  root 
causes  of  rural  stagnation  and,  with  no  hlng 
more  than  Increased  funding,  would  bf  able 
to  Increase  its  effort  there.  And  this  S  im- 
portant. 

As  Mr.  Podesta  indicated  was  needeA.  my 
bill  would  increase  funding  for  EDAjTltle 
I  to  $1  billion  per  year  up  to  and  Ind 
fiscal  1977.  Only  with  such  guaranteed 
tng  on  a  fairly  long  range  basis  ca 
make  the  kind  of  long-range  plannl 
long-range    commitment    that    mea: 
ordlnated  and  well -targeted  p 

Only  with   enough   money  to  do 
In   enough   places   will   EDA   reach    t: 
potential   of  its  powers.  And  this  y 
us  not  only  authorise  such  funding 
see  that   it   Is  appropriated  too;    an< 
it  Is  appropriated  let  us  demand  tha 
spent   for   Its  Intended   purposes.   Poi 
then  can  we  truly  say  we  have 
real  progress. 

It  has  often  been  said,  here  as  w<|l 
elsewhere,  that  the  federal  govemmenl  al- 
ready spends  too  much  money  on  the  itles 
compared  to  the  amount  It  spends  on 
areas.   (Mr.  Mlsell  of  North  Carolina, 
lleve,    cited    figures    to    that    effect    du  1) 
these  very  hearings.)    And  It  Is  true  t  ere 
are  many  programs  aimed  at  city  probl<  ms. 


The  difficulty  Is  that  none  of  these  pro- 
grams— frcm  HUD,  from  HEW,  from  the 
Small  Business  Administration  and  the 
01SO — none  are  coordinated  with  any  other 
(with  tbe  possible  exception  of  Model  Cities) , 
Not  one  of  these  plans  takes  an  overall  view, 
not  one  is  capable  of  drawing  together  the 
various  elements  of  a  development  problem 
and  providing  aid  at  more  than  one  point. 

One  program  builds  sewers,  another  pro- 
vides health  care,  a  third  offers  manpower 
training,  another  changes  tax  provisions. 
Often  they  work  at  cross-purposes.  And  It  Is 
further  the  case  that  the  largest  cities  (such 
as  my  own  New  York)  are  often  deliberately 
excluded  from  these  programs  because  of 
the  intensity  of  the  problems  and  the  small 
funding  available.  Tet  these  so-called  "high 
risk"  areas  are  among  the  places  that  need 
help  the  most. 

That  Is  why  I  have  avoided  setting  up 
radically  new  programs,  new  approaches  or 
new  bureaucratic  structiures.  As  Mr.  Po- 
desta asked.  EDA  will  not  have  to  balloon 
Into  any  superagency  with  vast  new  re- 
sponsibilities. Instead,  my  bill  provides  only 
some  tools  for  the  existing  EDA  framework 
to  exercise;  new  muscles.  If  you  wUl,  for 
this  agency  to  flex  In  the  cities. 

Let  me  now  tell  you  what  my  bill  does 
do. 

To  allow  more  flexible  targeting,  H.R. 
14369  would  permit  a  new  designation:  one 
of  urban  areas  Impacted  by  rural  migrants 
and  therefore  suffering  from  substantial 
unemployment.  (This  Is  described  under 
Section  111  of  the  bill.)  We  have  agreed 
here  during  these  hearings  that  rural  resi- 
dents who  leave  home  for  lack  of  a  Job  or 
prospects  weaken  their  small  towns  by 
leaving.  At  the  same  time  they  create  prob- 
lems In  tbe  cities  because  their  lack  of  skills 
often  makes  It  hard  for  them  to  find  a  Job 
In  urban  areas.  The  new  designation  would 
simply  make  the  central  city  areas  where 
these  people  concentrate  eligible  for  EDA 
attention. 

We  have  heard  here  from  many  able 
spokesmen  for  urban  areas  that  a  major 
problem  for  people  In  these  Impacted  areas 
Is  transportation — transportation  to  and 
from  possible  plaves  of  employment.  My  bUI 
would  set  aside  tlSO  million  for  grants  to 
such  areas  for  transportation  development 
and  other  purposes.  It  Is  my  position  that 
such  an  Investment  would  be  more  than 
repaid  by  the  Increased  productivity  of  the 
people  Involved. 

Further,  my  bill  would  Increase  the  options 

available  to  EDA  In  another  direction.  At 
present,  when  the  Secretary  determines  an 
applicant  for  aid  Is  unable  to  raise  the  money 
for  Its  share  of  a  project  fund — usually  a 
20  per  cent  share — then  EDA  can  do  one  of 
two  things.  It  can  either  reduce  the  amount 
the  applicant  must  pay  or  eliminate  the  non- 
federal share  altogether.  In  practice  these 
thln^  rarely  happen  and  some  worthwhile 
projects  are  stalled  for  very  long  periods 
while  the  applicants  work  to  come  up  with 
ready  cash  to  pay  their  20  per  cent  of  the 
cost. 

My  bill  would  provide  a  third  alternative. 

It  would  allow  EDA  In  effect  to  loan  the 
applicant  this  20  per  cent  of  tbe  funding 
costs,  the  non-federal  share,  at  no  Intet-est, 
providing  EDA  gets  In  return  a  binding  com- 
mitment that  the  share  will  be  paid  at  a 
future  date.  This  way  the  much-needed  proj- 
ect can  receive  its  Initial  funding  and  get 
started  while  the  applicant  Is  raising  his 
share  of  the  bill.  I  might  point  out  that  this 
provision  will  make  it  easier  for  rural  and 
urban  areas  alike  to  get  their  projects  off  the 
ground. 

Other  changes  I  am  proposing  are  the  more 
technical  ones.  They  Include  provision  of 
Increased  Interest  subsidies,  mortgage  In- 
surance for  conunerclal  and  Indxistrlal  use; 
and,  for  the  first  time,  lease  guarantees  so 
that  businesses  could  rent  space  backed  by 
the  federal  government  rather  than  having 
tc  buy  It. 


That  latter  provision  would  Involve  shop- 
ping center  uses  too — lease  guarantees  for 
multi-tenant  facilities  are  Included. 

In  determining  aid  needed,  EDA  for  tbe 
first  Mme  would  be  able  to  aggregate  the 
business  loan  need  of  all  tenants  of  a  build- 
ing rather  than  have  to  deal  with  each  one 
separately  as  Is  now  the  case.  And  my  bill 
would  extend  the  term  of  loan  guarantees 
from  25  to  30  years,  because  that  would 
make  the  effective  term  40  years — with  the 
normal  10-year  extension — and  40  years  Is 
the  standard  property  depreciation  term 
used  In  most  other  business  calculations. 

So  ou  see  I  have  proposed  nothing  that  Is 
really  revolutionary.  These  are  changes  In  the 
EDA  act  of  the  kind  '.hat  make  progress  but 
rarely  make  news.  They  would  provide  some 
of  the  weapons  EDA  could  use  for  an  attack 
on  city  problems,  an  attack  as  necessary  as 
the  one  EDA  has  already  mounted  In  the 
area  of  rural  development. 

And  the  increased  funding  I  have  Included 
In  my  bill  will  make  It  possible  for  EDA  to 
address  Itself  to  development  problems  In 
rural  areas  as  It  has  been  doing,  with  In- 
creased funding  there  .  .  .  and  for  the  first 
time  also  to  the  development  of  city  areas. 

Nothing  is  lost,  much  Is  gained  by  this 
legislation,  and  for  thaat  reason,  I  ask  you  to 
give  It  your  favorable  consideration. 

Thank  you. 


THE   FUTURE   IS   NOW   FOR 
AMERICA'S  AGED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Rosenthal) 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
a  lifetime  of  work,  the  retired  American 
soon  learns  his  "golden  years"  are  any- 
thing but  golden.  His  income  drops  while 
prices  keep  climbing  in  the  other  direc- 
tion. These  soon  become  the  years  of 
despair  said  disappointment. 

Inflation  eats  away  at  savings  and 
pensions  with  a  voracious  appetite.  Food 
prices  and  rents  soar,  property  and  sales 
taxes  climb  smd  medical  costs  zoom  out 
of  sight.  About  80  cents  out  of  every 
dollar  the  elderly  have  must  go  for  day- 
to-day  survival,  such  as  food,  housing, 
transportation,  and  medical  care. 

In  the  wealthiest  nation  on  earth, 
there  is  no  justifiable  reason  why  mil- 
lions of  elderly  citizens  must  live  in  or 
near  poverty.  Yet,  that  is  Just  what  is 
happening.  It  has  been  reported  that  70 
percent  of  all  single  women  and  32  per- 
cent of  all  single  men  over  age  65  have 
incomes  less  than  $2,670  a  year.  Couples 
are  only  slightly  better  off,  with  nearly 
one  in  four  having  annual  incomes  below 
$3,000.  Some  5  million  or  more  older 
Americans  are  subsisting  below  the  pov- 
erty level. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  poverty 
among  the  aged  could  be  wiped  out  for 
what  it  costs  to  conduct  the  war  in  Indo- 
china for  only  3  months.  Medicare  cov- 
erage could  be  expanded  to  include  out- 
of-hospital  prescription  drugs  for  the 
price  of  a  single  aircraft  carrier.  A  c:m- 
prehensive  manpower  program  for  older 
workers  could  be  established  for  the  cost 
of  a  single  submarine. 

Surely  a  nation  that  has  so  much 
money  to  spend  on  the  instruments  of 
death  and  destruction  can  set  aside  a 
fraction  of  that  sum  for  life  and  oppor- 
tiuiity  for  its  elderly  citizens. 

Low  income  is  the  No.  1  problem  of  to- 
day's aged  population.  Regrettably,  the 
social  security  system  has  failed  to  keep 
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up  with  the  rising  income  needs  of  tbe 
aged.  Poverty  is  not  a  transitionsd  prob- 
lem for  the  elderly,  that  given  present 
trends,  will  solve  Itself. 

Because  so  many  are  on  fixed  incomes, 
they  are  among  the  first  and  hardest  hit 
by  inflation.  If  we  do  not  enact  a  bold, 
comprehensive,  and  truly  meaningful 
social  security  bill,  many  of  our  aged  citi- 
zens may  have  no  alternative  but  to  go 
on  welfare.  Our  piecemeal  trial  and  error 
steps  in  this  field  are  continually  going 
to  fail  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  aged.  15 
percent  of  whom  are  chrcmlcally  ill.  The 
ineffectiveness  of  our  present  social  secu- 
rity coverage  further  regresses  among 
minorities,  where  the  likelihood  of  being 
poor  is  nearly  twice  as  great  for  the  white 
aged  p<vulation  suid  four  times  as  great 
as  for  our  total  populaticHi. 

I  am  today  introducing  what  I  feel  is 
a  much-needed  social  security  bill  which 
can  hdp  relieve  the  unccmsciiHiable  state 
of  deprivation  that  so  many  of  our  elderly 
citizens  have  been  forced  to  endure  for 
so  long. 

My  Wll  provides  for  a  50  percent  in- 
crease in  benefits  for  the  elderly,  sur- 
vivors, and  disabled  with  a  $150  monthly 
mininniim  for  an  individual,  and  $300  for 
a  couple.  A  recent  survey  of  my  ctmstitu- 
ents  revealed  overwhelming  support  for 
this  move. 

This  bill  will  lower  the  minimum  age 
of  eligibility  for  health  insurance  benefits 
to  60,  a  provisiMi  which  is  the  result  of 
good  commonsense  since  extreme  illness 
strikes  when  it  can  least  be  afforded.  Mil- 
lions of  older  Americans  today  postpone 
treatment  until  the  crisis  stage  simply 
because  they  expect  old  age  to  bring  in- 
firmity and  misery.  Gaps  in  medicare  and 
medicaid  coverage  also  make  it  difficult 
for  them  to  receive  high-quality  health 
services  and  supplies  except  diulng  and 
immediately  after  hospitalization. 

About  half  of  the  elderly  p<vulation 
pay  a  monthly  premium  of  $5.60  to  sup- 
plement medical  care  costs  imder  part  B 
of  medicare,  and  this  rate  will  go  up  to 
$5.80  in  Ju]^  to  an  annual  cost  of  $69.60. 
InflaUoQ,  which  hits  hardest  at  those  oa 

fixed  Incomes  like  the  poor  and  the 
elderly,  is  sure  to  send  this  fee  higher  and 
higher  in  the  years  to  oxne.  Such  in- 
creases probably  will  force  many  to  give 
up  their  medicare  coverage,  and  the  re- 
sult can  easily  be  catastroidiic  out-of- 
pocket  medical  costs.  Under  my  bill,  those 
earning  under  $4,800  would  be  exempted 
from  this  payment. 

Medicare  protection  has  already 
eroded  to  the  point  that  the  elderly,  as 
as  a  group,  are  paying  almost  as  much 
in  out-of-pocket  payments  for  health 
care  now  as  the  year  before  this  law 
went  into  effect.  Forty-one  percent  of 
their  medical  costs  remain  as  a  personal 
responsibility  to  be  met  out  of  social  se- 
curity benefits,  other  income,  personal 
assets,  by  relatives  and  friends,  and 
by  their  private  insurance. 

On  the  average,  an  elderly  person  pays 
$791  a  year  for  medical  bills.  Hospital 
and  doctor  costs  are  rising  rapidly,  well 
ahead  of  the  overall  cost  of  living. 
Health  bills  for  the  elderly  are  averaging 
almost  $800  million  a  jrear;  nearly  six 
times  that  for  youngsters  and  triple  that 
for  individuals  In  the  19-to-64  age 
bracket.  How  are  these  pe<H>le  expected 


to  cope  with  this  unavoidable  horror?  A 
physician's  care  cannot  be  compared 
with  a  new  dress  or  a  movie.  Illness  de- 
mands treatment  and  care  now,  and  our 
sense  of  morality  and  decency  cannot 
allow  us  to  think  of  the  consequences  of 
only  half-treating  this  problon.  We 
must  supply  this  Nation  with  workable, 
tangible  means  of  quality  health  care 
for  the  elderly. 

In  this  bill,  imlimited  post-hospital 
extended  care  services  are  offered  with 
an  emphasis  on  prescription  drugs.  The 
elderly  spend  about  three  times  more  per 
capita  on  prescriptioa  drugs  as  the  rest 
of  the  population.  A  study  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  showed  that  the  1970  per  capita 
expenditure  on  drugs  by  the  elderly  was 
$50.94,  compared  to  $16.29  for  persons  65 
and  under. 

My  bill  would  extend  medicare  cover- 
age to  include  out-of -hospital  prescrip- 
tion drugs.  This  is  something  I  have  long 
advocated  and  a  program  endorsed  by 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Aging, 
the  President's  own  Task  Force  on  Ag- 
ing, the  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
Department's  Task  Force  on  Prescrip- 
tion Drugs,  and  the  1971  Social  Security 
Advisory  Coimcil.  A  large  portion  of 
health  care  costs  stem  from  the  pur- 
chase of  drugs.  This  is  especially  true  of 
our  elderly,  who  must  spend  20  cents  of 
their  health  care  dollar  on  medicine. 
While  the  elderly  represent  only  10  per- 
cent of  our  popiUation,  they  account  for 
25  percent  of  the  Nation's  prescription 
drug  expenditures,  or  about  $1  billion  a 
year.  It  is  essential  that  we  make  the 
purchase  of  these  drugs  less  of  a  hard- 
ship. 

Aside  from  financial  difBculties,  the 
elderly  face  additional  obstacles.  They 
frequently  have  transportation  problems 
and  find  it  difficult  to  shop  around  for 
the  lower  drug  prices  they  might  be 
better  able  to  afford.  Oftentimes,  their 
very  illnesses  present  impediments  to 
their  exercising  full  consumer  power. 

This  measure  will  not  only  eliminate 
this  unfortunate  use  of  much-needed 

hospital  space,  but  wlU  avoid  the  po- 
tentially tragic  psychological  Impact 
that  a  hospital  stay  can  have  on  older 
people. 

Thtw  program  would  also  help  avoid 
much  worry  and  bother  for  medicare 
patients.  They  would  simply  pay  the 
pharmacist  $1  for  each  prescription  and 
not  have  to  worry  about  keeping  any 
records,  paying  monthly  premiums,  fil- 
ing claims  or  getting  tangled  up  in  red- 
tape.  A  person  would  pay  for  this  cov- 
erage during  his  worldng  years,  rather 
than  after  he  retires  and  his  income 
is  sharply  reduced. 

Any  program  has  potential  adminis- 
trative problems,  and  this  bill  is  no  dif- 
ferent. Yet,  the  $1  copayment,  the  reim- 
bursement directly  to  pharmacies,  and 
the  formulary  committee  proposal  strikes 
me  as  offering  a  balance  between  safe- 
guards against  waste,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  protection  and  convenience  for 
pharmacists,  the  Oovemmoit,  and,  of 
course,  the  elderly,  on  the  other. 

The  humsm  costs  of  not  enacting  this 
bill,  and  thus  perpetuating  this  hardship 
for  our  elderly,  are  far  greater  than  the 
financial  costs  involved.  In  an  age  when 


we  talk  of  spending  over  $10  billicn  on 
space  shuttles  and  one-tenth  that 
amount  aa  elaborate  university  campuses 
and  Government  office  c(Hnplexes.  surely 
we  must  find  the  necessary  funds  to  pro- 
vide dnigs  for  our  elderly  citizens. 

I  think  my  bill  takes  a  giant  step  to- 
ward alleviating  the  inequities  between 
what  should  be  done  and  what  has  not 
been  done  by  us. 

Among  the  features  of  my  bill  are: 

The  age  of  entitlement  is  lowered  to 
60  for  both  men  and  women.  Age  60 
would  be  the  cutoff  for  both  men  and 
women  in  computing  insured  status  and 
average  monthly  wage. 

Early  retirement  is  a  developing  trend 
that  could  seriously  impede  attempts  to 
improve  the  income  position  of  future 
aged  populations.  However,  the  eligibility 
age  would  be  an  inducement  for  earlier 
retirement  and  make  more  Jobs  available 
to  others.  In  recent  years,  more  than 
half  of  the  men  retiring  have  done  so 
before  age  65. 

Payment  of  increased  benefits  is  per- 
mitted to  a  married  couple  on  their  com- 
bined eamingrs  record  where  that  meth- 
od of  computation  produces  a  higher 
combined  benefit.  Persons  should  not  be 
penalized  for  being  married. 

A  widow's  benefits  are  increased  from 
82.5  percent  of  her  husband's  paymoit 
to  a  full  100  percent.  At  a  time  when  the 
insurance  benefits  are  needed  most,  they 
should  not  be  reduced.  Present  law  says 
that  if  a  couple  receives  $150  a  month 
and  the  wife  dies,  the  husband  would 
continue  to  collect  $100,  the  full  benefits 
for  a  single  person.  But  if  he  died,  his 
widow  would  only  receive  $82.50  a  mcHith. 
Under  my  bill,  both  would  receive  the 
$100. 

The  earnings  base  is  raised  to  $15,000. 

Cost-of-living  increases  in  social  se- 
curity benefits  are  provided.  There  are 
two  aspects  to  this  provision:  aae  is  na- 
tionsJ  across-the-board,  cost-of-living 
adjustments.  Inflation  has  made  this 
imperative.  The  second  aspect  provides 
for  cost-of-living  differentials  in  major 
metn^wlitan  areas  where  living  costs  are 
markedly  above  those  elsewhere. 

Dependent  and  surviving  parents  can 
begin  receiving  benefits  at  age  60  in- 
stead of  62.  They  are  facing  all  the  same 
problems  of  all  the  aged,  too. 

Age  requirement  for  entitlement  to 
widow's  and  widower's  insurance  benefits 
are  lowered  fn«n  sige  60  and  62,  respec- 
tively to  50.  More  of  the  aged  in  the 
future  will  be  women  and  most  of  these 
women  will  be  widows,  many  living  alone. 
Widowers  face  problems  in  comparable 
simis  of  money. 

Sisters  or  brothers  of  insured  individ- 
uals are  entitled  to  receive  insurance 
benefits  if  they  have  reached  the  age 
of  60  and  were  receiving  at  least  half  of 
their  support  from  the  insured  person 
at  the  time  of  his  death. 

The  blind  can  refuse  to  SMU^pt  State 
rdiabilitation  services  without  suffering 
deduction  in  their  social  security  pay- 
ments; they  are  also  entitled  to  disability 
benefits  after  age  65.  The  blind  should 
not  be  forced  to  submit  to  a  rehabilita- 
tion program  in  order  to  receive  benefits 
because  of  a  physical  disability. 

Federal  employees  are  permitted  to 
elect  social  security  coverage  instead  of 
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the  present  Oovemment  pensioi 
gram,  if  they  wish. 

The  reduction  in  disability  ins 
benefits  presently  required  if  a 
clary  is  receiving  worlcman's  co: 
tlon  is  repealed. 

Late  applications  for  disability 
ance  benefits,  where  failure  to  file 
was  due  to  good  cause,  will  be  aciepted 
and  validated. 

The  ceiling  on  outside  income  s  re- 
moved. Because  social  seciu-ity  is  nsur- 
ance  which  the  worker  paid  f(  *,  he 
should  not  be  denied  the  benefits  b(  [»use 
he  has  provided  for  other  income  n  re- 
tirement or  because  he  continues  work- 
ing. If  he  paid  for  It,  he  should  rqpeive 
the  benefits. 

Medicare  coverage  is  extended  t(|  the 
disabled  under  the  age  of  60. 

Federal,  State,  and  local  employeefiiare 
eligible  for  medicare. 

The  100-day  limit  on  posthospital 
tended  care  services  under  the  hos; 
Insxirance  program  is  eliminated. 

Individuals  with  less  than  $4,800  g: 
annual  Income  will  be  exempt  from  pi 
ing    for    their    supplemental    medi< 
coverage. 

Free  annual  physical  examinations 
the    elderly    are    provided.    This 
encourage  preventive  care  rather  t 
crisis  treatment,  contribute  to  a  healt 
population,  and  could  help  prevent 
costly  illnesses  later  one. 

Every  part  of  my  bill  affords  eff< 
tangible,  and  solvent  ways  of  cor 
ing  the  questions  it  deals  with, 
face  a  common  aging  problem.  W 
provide  and  plan  for  a  retirement 
of  indeterminate  length  and  un< 
needs.   In   50   years   15   percent 
Americans  will  be  over  65:   a 
these,  15  million,  will  be  over  75 
will  help  eliminate  many  of  the  s 
problems  that  have  plagued  oi 
try's  aged.  It  must  be  kept  In 
social  security  is  not  charity, 
ance  bought  and  paid  for  by 
workers. 

Because  the  bill  is  so  volumiix>i 
inserting  in  the  Record  at  this 
table  of  contents: 

HJi.  146S8 
A  bUl  to  amend  tltl«  n  of  the  SocUl 
Act  to  provide  a  50-percent  benefit 
with  a  $160  minimum  and  su^ 
co«t-of-llTlng  Increasee,  to  improTi 
computation  of  benefits  and  ellg: 
therefor,  to  Increase  widow's  benefltaland 
provide  for  payment  of  such  benefit  t  In 
full  at  age  60  without  regard  to  dlsab  llty, 
to  raise  the  earnings  base,  to  ellmlnati  the 
actuarial  reduction  and  lower  the  a{  »  erf 
entitlement,  to  provide  optional  oov4  rage 
for  Federal  employees,  and  to  ellmlnat  the 
retirement  test;  to  amend  title  XV  [  of 
such  Act  to  reduce  to  60  the  age  of  en  Itle- 
ment  to  Medicare  benefits  and  make  such 
benefits  avaUable  to  the  disabled  wlfhout 
regard  to  age,  to  provide  coverage  fo; 
tain  gove'nmental  employees,  to  1 
qualified  prescription  drugs  and  fn 
nual  physical  examinations  under 
plementary  medical  benefits  prograi 
to  eliminate  monthly  premiums  undi 
program  for  those  whose  gross  ann 
come  Is  below  $4,800;  and  for  othe: 
poses 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houif  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreaa  assembled,  That\his 
Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "Social  Seciality 
Amendments  of  1972". 
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PUNDINO  NEEDED  FOR  MILK  PRO- 
GRAMS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mttchill)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge 
the  Congress  to  extend  and  fund  sec- 
tion 6  under  Public  Law  92-32  for  fiscal 
1973. 

Section  6  money,  originally  made  avail- 
able in  Public  Law  92-32,  and  not  publi- 
cized by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
makes    it    possible    to    provide    iron- 


enriched  milk  to  infants.  We  are  par- 
ticularly concerned  that  these  programs 
be  funded  for  we  see  reason  to  hope  that 
iron-fortified  infant  feeding  programs 
may  prove  the  breakthrough  to  eradi- 
cating hunger  among  infants  that  school 
lunches  have  been  for  school  age  chil- 
dren. 

Over  the  past  14  months  the  Maryland 
Food  Committee  has  fimded  with  $35,000 
two  pilot  programs  for  iron-fortified 
milk:  One  in  Cherry  Hill  and  O'Donnell 
Heights  in  Baltimore  City,  and  the 
others  in  Anne  Arundel  County  and  the 
nine  counties  of  the  Eastern  Shore.  The 
programs  were  set  up  to  evaluate  the 
effectiveness  of  such  programs  in  re- 
dressing infant  anemia  and  malnutrition 
and  to  study  various  distribution  meth- 
ods coupled  with  nutrition  education  for 
the  mothers. 

Tlie  programs  were  administered  by 
the  Maternal  and  Infant  Care  Divisions 
of  the  Baltimore  City  Health  Depart- 
ment and  the  Maryland  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Mental  Hygiene. 

In  Cherry  Hill  where  the  program  has 
been  in  operation  longest,  the  results 
have  been  truly  remarkable.  At  the  start 
of  the  program  40.8  percent  of  the  in- 
fants were  markedly  anemic.  A  liigh  per- 
centage of  the  babies  were  smaller  and 
lighter  in  weight  than  normal,  90  per- 
cent had  some  identifiable  medical  prob- 
lem. After  4  months  on  the  iron-enriched 
formula,  the  anemia  was  largely  correct- 
ed and  the  height-weight  curves  were 
significantly  improved. 

The  Maryland  State  Department  of 
Health  and  Mental  Hygiene  is  prepared 
to  extend  this  program  to  all  needy  in- 
fants in  the  State  through  its  well  baby 
clinics.  If  "needy"  is  determined  by 
State  medicaid  standards  about  5,000  in- 
fants would  be  involved;  if  by  food  stamp 
or  school  limch  eligibility  standards, 
which  would  seem  more  logical,  13,000 
infants  should  be  reached.  Family  nu- 
trition education  using  community  vol- 
unteers and  extension  aides  is  built  into 
the  program  outline. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
demonstrated  in  the  last  year,  through 
its  passage  of  Public  Law  92-32  and 
House  Joint  Resolution  923  its  very  real 
concern  for  the  hungry  children  of  this 
coimtry  and  its  determination  to  do 
something  to  relieve  the  condition.  It  is 
logical  and  essential  to  carry  this  con- 
cern one  step  further  and  extend  section 
6  to  provide  Iron-fortifled  milk  to  hungry 
infants. 


THE  TOUGH  HIDE  SITUATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Buuce) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  today  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  of  this  House  to  a 
most  serious  sltuatiOD,  in  the  past  few 
weeks  Member  after  Member.  Including 
myself  has  risen  to  point  out  some  of 
the  more  obvious  shortcomings  and  fail- 
ures of  phase  n.  The  Implementation 
and  administration  of  the  guidelines  has 
not  been  what  anyone  could  mistake 
for  a  modem  American  success  story. 
The  irony  is  that  in  one  of  the  few  cases 
where  controls  have  produced  results  the 
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results  were  neither  intended  nor  desir- 
able. I  am  referring  to  the  serious  crisis 
which  has  developed  in  our  domestic 
footwear  and  tanning  Industry  directly 
as  a  result  of  the  imposition  of  price 
controls  on  hides. 

I  found  it  necessary  to  c<»ne  to  the 
House  to  discuss  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation  because,  quite  frankly,  I  seri- 
ously doubt  whether  the  powers  that  be 
in  this  admlnistratlOTi  have  been  too  im- 
pressed with  Just  how  serious  this  situ- 
ation is — this  in  spite  of  repeated  warn- 
ings and  communications  from  Members 
of  Congress,  Including  practically  the 
entire  New  En^and  delegation.  I  first 
became  involved  in  this  crisis — and  I  do 
not  think  "crisis"  is  too  strong  a  word  to 
use  describing  the  situation  facing  the 
footwear  industry — I  first  became  in- 
volved in  this  crisis  as  long  ago  as  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year.  All  I  have  succeeded 
in  accomplishing  to  date,  however,  is  to 
iriitiate  another  vicious  circle  of  buck- 
passing  from  one  agency  in  the  adminis- 
tration to  Euiother.  The  Price  Commis- 
sion and  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  have 
refused  to  budge  on  the  matter  and  modi- 
fy their  controls  in  this  particular  in- 
stance on  the  grounds  that  an  adminis- 
trative remedy  is  available  from  the 
Commerce  Department  which  is  able  to 
recommend  to  the  President  the  imposi- 
tion of  controls  over  exports  of  hides.  At 
the  present,  I  am  caught  in  the  incredi- 
ble situation  where  the  Commerce  De- 
partment refers  me  to  Mr.  Flanigan  of 
current  fame  at  the  White  House,  with 
Mr.  Flanigan  very  oblietogly  referring 
me  back  to  the  Commerce  Department 
and  so  on  and  so  forth. 

What  are  the  issues  in  brief?  What  has 
happened  as  a  result  of  the  controls  im- 
posed upon  prices  of  domestic  hides  is 
that  the  sales  of  hides  in  this  country 
have  practically  dried  up  because  hide 
producers  have  been  able  to  receive  much 
better  prices  for  their  product  on  the 
world  market.  The  reason  for  this,  from 
what  I  have  been  able  to  determine,  is 
that  world  demand  for  hides  has  never 
been  greater  and  supply  has  never  been 
more  limited.  Under  the  circumstances 
the  American  tanneries  and  ultimately 
the  shoe  manufacturers  that  are  still 
manufacturing  in  this  country  are  unable 
to  compete  in  any  way,  shape,  or  form 
with  the  foreign  purchaser.  In  point  of 
fact,  a  number  of  firms  have  not  ^neen 
able  to  purchase  hides  for  the  past  sev- 
eral weeks  now  and  in  at  least  several  in- 
stances tatmeries  are  on  the  verge  of  clos- 
ing down  in  a  matter  of  days.  Speaking 
for  myself  and  for  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  the  last  thing  we  need  in 
Massachusetts  right  now  is  more  unem- 
ployment. What  particularly  upsets  me 
and  galls  me  in  the  present  situation  Is 
that  it  is  at  root  a  manufactured  crisis, 
an  artificially  created  crisis  for  which 
there  is  an  administrative  remedy  avail- 
able— if  not  several  administrative  reme- 
dies available.  Yet  all  I  have  met  with  in 
my  attempts  to  break  through  the  bar- 
rier of  disinterestedness  in  the  executive 
department  here  is  more  and  more  frus- 
tration and  bureaucratic  gobbledegook. 
All  I  have  been  promised  for  my  efforts 
are  more  and  more  studies.  To  date,  I 
have  been  careful  about  being  too  quick 
to  criticize  the  obvious  lack  of  progress  in 
"solving  this  crisis  in  hopes  that  some- 


thing could  be  worked  out.  Following 
Monday's  meeting,  however,  in  the  form 
of  a  briefing  on  the  Hill  with  offlcials  of 
the  D^MUlment  of  Commerce,  I  sun  con- 
vinced that  the  administration  has  no 
other  intent  except  to  study  this  problem 
to  death.  Meanwhile  time  Is  running  out 
and  I  am  fearful  that  what  is  left  of  the 
shoe  industry  in  this  country  is  in  serious 
danger  of  total  disruption.  Instead  of  re- 
sponding to  a  serious  crisis  after  the  fact, 
my  hope  was  that  the  administration 
would  anticipate  the  crisis. 

I  am  sorry  if  I  cannot  place  greater 
reliance  on  the  promise  of  further  survejrs 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce  before 
a  decision  Is  made.  I  can  appreciate  their 
reluctance  to  recommend  the  President 
placing  export  controls  over  hides.  But 
however,  understandable,  reluctance  can 
be  overcome  and  should  be  overcome  in 
emergency  situations.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, this  preoccupation  with  studying 
the  problem  fits  in  all  too  well  with  the 
pattern  this  administration  has  consist- 
ently displayed  where  the  shoe  industry 
of  tills  country  is  concerned.  They  are 
studying  the  industry  to  death.  For  in- 
stance, the  President  has  had  before  him 
now  for  more  than  a  year  a  proposal  to 
grant  the  industry  a  measure  of  industry- 
wide relief  because  of  the  impact  of  for- 
eign imports.  All  we  have  been  promised 
is  more  and  more  consideration.  Mean- 
while firms  and  workers  are  still  waiting 
for  adjustment  assistance.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  I  am  wary  of  being  promised 
that  the  problem  will  be  considered  and 
that  surveys  are  currently  underway  be- 
fore action  is  taken.  Therefore,  anything 
you,  my  colleagues,  can  do  to  impress 
upon  the  White  House  through  your  con- 
tcu;t8  with  administration  offlcials  the 
seriousness  of  the  present  situation  facing 
the  tanning  and  shoe  industry  in  this 
country  would  be  deeply  appreciated  by 
myself  and  thousands  of  workers  around 
the  country. 


COTTER  APPLAUDS  DEM<X!RATIC 
CAUCUS  ACnON  TO  END  THE 
WAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Cotteh)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  <X>TTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  ex- 
tremely gratified  by  the  action  of  the 
Democratic  caucus  today  which  over- 
whelmingly adopted  the  O'Neill  resolu- 
tion which  places  the  House  Democrats 
on  record  for  the  first  time  as  desiring 
an  end  to  the  war  dictated  by  congres- 
sional legislation. 

The  caucus  further  Instructed  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  to  re- 
port appropriate  legislation  to  the  full 
House  within  30  days. 

I  have  little  doubt,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
this  vote  was  a  direct  result  of  the  re- 
newed bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  The 
new  rash  of  bombings  over  North  Viet- 
nam in  retaliation  for  the  attack  by 
North  Vietnamese  troops  in  South  Viet- 
nam, has  made  the  war  reemerge  as  a 
major  national  issue. 

I,  along  with  many  of  my  colleagues, 
have  been  woridng  and  voting  to  end 
UJ3.  military  participation  in  this  war.  I 
have  supported  President  Nixon's  troop 
withdrawals,  although  I  have  frequently 


been  critical  with  the  pace  of  withdrawal 
and  the  content  of  the  withdrawal  pro- 
gram. The  crux  of  the  Vietnam  war  is 
that  it  continues  to  divide  the  American 
people  because  the  United  States  con- 
tinues to  assume  a  major  combat  role  in 
the  defense  of  South  Vietnam. 

We  are  all  constantly  harassed  with 
new  plans  and  strategies  to  end  the  war. 
but  in  my  own  mind,  the  only  condition 
to  complete  U.S.  military  withdrawal  is 
the  return  of  our  POW's.  I  have  fought 
and  voted  for  this  position  before  and  I 
will  again. 

In  January  of  this  year,  when  inten- 
sified bombing  began  in  Cambodia  and 
Laos,  I  wrote  to  the  President  urging  him 
to  clarify  his  withdrawal  program.  I  was 
concerned  then,  and  subsequent  events 
have  reinforced  my  concern,  tliat  the  re- 
tention of  massive  UJ3.  airpower  and 
naval  power  signifies  a  continuing  large- 
scale  direct  T3S.  military  presence  for  the 
indefinite  future. 

Today  I  reiterate  my  call  to  the  Presi- 
dent. At  a  time  when  our  Nation  has  beoi 
torn  apart  by  the  confiict  and  Southeast 
Asia  has  been  decimated  by  the  war,  I 
ask  the  President  to  address  the  Ameri- 
can people  about  his  future  intentions. 
Our  Nation  cannot  stand  more  unclear 
statements  about  "troop  withdrawals" 
when  what  is  meant  is  only  groimd  com- 
bat troops  whUe  a  vast  U.S.  air  and  naval 
armada  is  massed  to  save  the  South  Viet- 
namese Army. 

There  is  another  matter  that  the  Pres- 
ident should  address.  His  Vietnamlzation 
program  allowed  the  South  Vietnamese 
to  build  a  2-million-man  army  with  a 
500,000-man  militia.  This  2-million-troop 
South  Vietnamese  Army — ARVN — ^is  not 
being  supplied  by  the  United  States  to  be 
Thieu's  palace  guard;  they  are  there  to 
protect  South  Vietnam  from  attack.  I 
do  not  condone  the  attack  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  across  the  DMZ,  but  I  am 
terribly  concerned  that  the  South  Viet- 
namese Army  appears  to  have  been  saved 
only  by  massive  U5.  air  power.  The  Pres- 
ident must  explain  how.  after  10  years, 
the  South  Vietnamese  cannot  withstand 
such  an  attack  when  they  have  superior 
manpower  and  equipment. 

I  believe  that  the  President  owes  the 
American  people  a  complete  and  candid 
explanation  of  these  two  central  issues. 
The  American  people  must  be  told  if  the 
President  plans  an  indefinite  U.S.  air  and 
naval  commitment  to  protect  South  Viet- 
nam and  a  realistic  report  on  the  prog- 
ress of  Vietnamlzation. 

Absent  any  clearly  defined  statement 
by  the  President  on  these  matters.  I  will 
continue  to  vote,  as  I  have  today  and  in 
the  past,  to  end  the  war  by  congressional 
action. 

I  believe  that  the  House  Democrats 
have  today  acted  courageously  and  re- 
sponsibly. By  ad<v)ting  this  resolution, 
the  Democrats  assured  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  will  be  given  the  op- 
portunity to  vote  openly  aa  specific  leg- 
islation to  end  this  tragic  and  divisive 
war. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  action  by  the 
House  Democrats  has  reinforced  the  ob- 
ligation of  the  President  to  clearly  and 
precisely  inform  the  American  people 
about  his  plans  for  ending  the  war.  and 
I  am  hopeful  that  he  will  take  the  oppor- 
tunity next  week  to  "square"  with  the 
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American  people,  and  that,  through  a 
candid  address,  he  can  repair  the  divl- 
siveness  that  again  threatens  lour 
country.      

VIETNAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Ue  ler  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  g(  ntle- 
man  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Willu  h  D. 
Ford)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  8p<  iker. 
in  the  shock  and  horror  which  fol  )wed 
the  announcement  that  President  Nixon 
had  ordered  massive  bombing  of  H  moi, 
Haiphong  and  other  areas  of  North  Viet- 
nam, I  was  reminded  of  several  tant  iliz- 
ing  lines  from  the  folk  song,  "Blowii  g  in 
the  Wind." 
How  many  years  must  one  man  have,  t§fore 

he  can  hear  people  cry; 
How  many  deaths  will  It  take  to  be  kSiown 

that  too  many  people  have  died. 

President  Nixon,  who  was  elecMd  to 
office  on  the  basis  of  his  "secret  pHin  to 
end  the  war,"  has  now  had  more  «ian  3 
years  to  hear  the  American  peoi«  cry 
out  that  they  are  sick  of  the  ^r  in 
Southeast  Asia,  which  has  now  Iwcome 
the  longest  war  in  our  Nation's  rastory. 

How  many  more  deaths,  howimuch 
more  slaughter  and  destruction,  IwlU  it 
take  to  convince  him  that  too  ma^  peo- 
ple have  already  died  in  this  s^eless 
war? 

A  keen  analysis  of  the  AAerlcan 
bombing,  and  the  illogic  of  contiiaed  use 
of  B-52's  over  North  Vietnam,  wa  given 
in  this  morning's  Washington  P<»t.  The 
editorial  reads  as  follows: 

The  debate  on  the  renewed  heavy  S>mblng 
of  the  Hanol-Halphong  area  seems  k>  us  to 
have  missed  a  crucial  point  aboufl  B-62s. 
These  huge  heavy  airplanes,  which  c  ,rry  30 
tons  of  bombs  apiece,  cannot  dodge  i  tissiles 
the  way  lighter  aircraft  can,  and  the  '  must 
fly  at  great  altitudes — six  miles  or  so-  -In  or- 
der to  avoid  being  shot  down.  For  Jv  st  this 
reason.  B-52s  had  not  previously  be«  i  used 
In  the  more  urban  and  heavily  d<  tended 
parts  of  North  Vietnam. 

The  mysterious  way  In  which  the  i  illltary 
finds  ripe  new  targets  sprouting  aft<  '  every 
raid,  like  mushrooms  after  a  rain,  she  ild  not 
be  underestimated.  But  it  is  surely  fair  to 
Insist  that  the  administration  accept  he  Im- 
plications either  of  its  claimed  succe  s  or  of 
an  actual  failure,  whichever  obtains.  It  can- 
not have  it  both  ways. 

Either  the  bombs  dropped  by  B-  S38  on 
Hanoi  and  Haiphong  last  weekend  h  t  their 
Intended  military  targets,  as  the  P(  itagon 
claimed,  in  which  case  there  is  no  lurther 
military  reason  to  send  the  B-52s  blck;  or 
those  bombs  did  not  hit  their  Intende  I  mili- 
tary targets.  In  which  case  there  als<  is  no 
further  reason  to  send  the  big  plane:  back, 
since  the  oil  depots  surely  will  hav<  been 
emptied  and  supplies  dispersed  and  since 
the  accuracy  of  high-flying  B-52s  sun  y  will 
not  have  been  Improved  in  the  inter  ening 
days. 

If  Mr.  Nixon  nonetheless  does  dec  de  to 
make  further  B-62  raids  on  North  Vie  nam's 
most  heavily  populated  and — because  jf  the 
dikes — most  vulnerable  areas,  then  t  e  will 
be  wide  open  to  the  charge  that  he  Is  indif- 
ferent to  the  danger  of  killing  civilia:  s  and 
destroying  civilian  centers  and  wor  :s  for 
the  sake  of  making  a  diplomatic  or  p  lltlcal 
Impact  on  Moscow.  This  is  very  neai  y  the 
moral  equivalent  of  shooting  hostagei  Lyn- 
don Johnson  never  deliberately  and  i  onscl- 
ously  adopted  a  bombing  policy  whl  h  en- 
dangered civilians  to  this  degree.  He  <  d  not 
use  B-528  aa  far  north  as  Hanoi  ana  Bai' 
phong,  as  has  Mr.  Nixon,  who  Is  suppfaedly 
"winding  down"  the  war. 


President  Nixon's  resumption  of  whole- 
sale bombing  represents  not  only  a  re- 
newal, but  an  expansion,  of  the  discred- 
ited bombing  policy  of  1965-68.  which 
proved  so  futile.  The  President's  action 
shows  a  reckless  disregard  for  the  avowed 
wishes  of  the  American  pecHjle.  and  for 
the  potentially  tragic  consequences  which 
could  result. 

U.S.  bombers  rained  a  hall  of  destruc- 
tion upon  both  North  and  South  Vietnam 
from  early  1965  until  late  1968,  with 
virtually  no  effect  on  the  ability  or  the 
determination  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  the  Vietcong  to  continue  the  war. 
The  Tet  offensive  of  January  1968  bore 
dramatic  testimony  to  this  fact.  The 
slaughter  of  innocent  civilians  and  the 
destruction  of  homes,  school,  and  hospi- 
tals only  bolstered  their  will  to  fight. 

The  amount  of  bombs  that  we  have 
dropped  in  Vietnam  since  1965  is  truly 
appalling.  More  than  6  million  tons  of 
bombs  have  fallen  on  that  hapless  na- 
tion, three  times  the  total  Umnage 
dropped  by  American  planes  in  all  of 
World  War  U. 

More  than  half  of  this  tonnage  has 
been  dropped  in  the  3  years  since  Presi- 
dent Nixon  took  office. 

What  has  it  accomplished?  The  cur- 
rent North  Vietnamese  offensive,  like  the 
1968  Tet  offensive,  does  not  represent  the 
efforts  of  a  nation  bombed  into  submis- 
sion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  intervention  in 
Southeast  Asia  was  based  on  a  "commit- 
ment" to  the  Government  of  South  Viet- 
nam nearly  10  years  ago.  Have  we  not 
more  than  fulfilled  whatever  commit- 
ment or  obligations  we  may  have  had? 

South  Vietnam,  the  nation  for  which 
we  have  expended  nearly  60,000  Ameri- 
can lives  and  over  $100  billion  American 
dollars,  is  today  pockmarked  with  Amer- 
ican bomb  craters.  Over  150,000  South 
Vietnamese  soldiers  have  been  killed,  an- 
other 350,000  wounded.  More  than  4  mil- 
lion persons,  nearly  a  quarter  of  the  pop- 
ulation, have  been  driven  from  their 
homes.  We  have  destroyed  nearly  6  mil- 
lion acres  of  forests  and  croplands  with 
herbicides.  More  than  1  million  civilians 
have  become  casualties,  including  325,000 
killed — 100,000  of  them  children  under 
13.  The  economy  has  been  demolished, 
with  a  $50  billion  loss  in  production  and 
damage  to  capital  assets  estimated  at 
$304  million.  More  than  half  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  national  budget  today  is  de- 
rived, directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  U.S. 
assistance. 

Inflation  has  become  a  way  of  life; 
retail  prices  in  Saigon  have  increased  by 
over  700  percent  since  1965.  Black  mar- 
keteering,  governmental  corruption,  in- 
creased narcotics  addiction,  and  prostitu- 
tion are  among  the  other  "benefits"  to 
the  Vietnamese  of  our  intervention. 

Do  the  South  Vietnamese  really  need 
or  want  any  more  of  our  "help"?  Is  any 
American  national  interest  served  by  our 
continued  intervention?  Is  the  perpetua- 
tion of  the  Thleu  government  really 
worth  more  American  lives  and  dollars? 

If  President  Nixon  really  wants  to 
"wind  down  the  war"  and  secure  the  re- 
lease of  our  captured  servicemen,  why 
have  we  boycotted  the  Paris  peace  talks? 

If  the  Vietnamization  program  Is  work- 
ing,  why   does   the  South  Vietnamese 


Govenunent  need  our  planes  and  ships 
to  repel  the  current  invasion? 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  only  one  way  to 
bring  this  tragic  episode  in  America's 
history  to  a  close,  and  it  is  not  through 
escalation  and  retaliation.  Our  expanded 
bombing  can  cmly  add  to  the  toll  of  in- 
nocent victims,  and  add  to  the  toll  of 
American  prisoners  in  Communist 
hands. 

We  must  act  now  to  completely  termi- 
nate our  military  activity  in  Southeast 
Asia  and  to  restime  negotiations  at  Paris 
for  release  of  our  prisoners. 

This  morning,  in  the  Democratic  Cau- 
cus, I  supported  the  resolution  offered  by 
the  majority  whip  (Mr.  O'Neill)  and  his 
Massachusetts  colleague  (Mr.  Drinan). 

I  have  also  joined  with  another  mem- 
ber from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Harking- 
TON)  and  several  other  colleagues  in 
sponsoring  a  C<«icurrent  Resolution  to 
stop  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  to 
order  our  representatives  at  the  Paris 
Peace  Talks  to  resume  negotiations,  and 
to  continue  withdrawal  of  American 
forces. 

The  negotiators  in  Paris  would  be  in- 
structed to  seek  the  return  of  all  our 
prisoners  now  held  captive,  and  an  ac- 
coimting  of  all  our  missing  men.  in  re- 
turn for  total  withdrawal  of  all  Ameri- 
can forces  from  Indo-China  and  a  cessa- 
tion of  all  our  military  activity  there. 

These  simple  steps,  Mr.  Speaker,  offer 
us  a  clearcut  way  out  of  the  morass  into 
which  we  have  been  led,  as  opposed  to 
President  Nixon's  policy  of  escalated 
bombing  which  can  serve  only  to  lead 
us  deeper  into  the  quagmire  and  invite 
the  possibility  of  world  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  would  like 
to  insert  the  text  of  the  resolution  I  am 
cosponsoring  to  stop  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  and  end  this  terrible 
war: 

CONCtlREENT  RESOLtmON  TO  STOP  THX  BOMB- 

INO  OF  North  Vwtnam 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring) .  that,  (1)  All  Amer- 
ican military  activity,  whether  land,  sea  or 
air,  against  the  territory  of  North  Vietnam  be 
terminated  at  once; 

(2)  The  President  now  order  our  repre- 
sentatives at  the  Paris  peace  talks  to  resume 
negotiations.  In  order  to  achieve  the  return  of 
our  personnel  held  captive  in  Indo-China  and 
an  accounting  of  all  those  missing  there.  In 
return  for  the  total  withdrawal  of  American 
military  forces  from  Indo-China  and  the  ces- 
sation of  all  American  mlUtary  activity  In 
that  region;  and 

(3)  Meanwhile  there  be  no  Interruption  In 
the  withdrawal  of  American  mUltary  forcea 
from  Indo-China. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Democratic  Caucus  this  morning 
reads  as  follows : 

Democratic  Caucus  Indochina  Resolution 
(AooFTU  AFRn.  20,  1972) 

That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Democratic 
Caucus  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
In  the  92d  Congress  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives : 

Should  condemn  the  current  mlUtary  in- 
vasion of  South  Vietnam  by  the  forces  of 
North  Vietnam; 

Resolved,  that  the  recent  bombings  of 
North  Vietnam  represent  a  dangerous  escala- 
tion of  our  role  in  the  Indochina  wax  and  a 
direct  contradiction  of  the  Administration's 
stated  policy  of  "winding  down"  the  war; 

Resolved  further,  that  the  national  inter- 
est m  obUlnlng  a  permanent  peace  wltli 
security  would  beet  be  served  by  promptly 
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setting  a  date  to  tennlmte  all  UJ9.  military 
Involvement  In  and  over  Indochina,  subject 
only  to  obtaining  the  release  of  our  prlaonera 
of  war  and  all  avallAble  Information  on  the 
missing  In  action; 

Resolved  further,  tbat  the  Democratic 
Caucus  of  the  House  of  Representatives  here- 
by directs  the  Democratic  members  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  C<Mninlttee  to  prepare 
and  report  within  30  days  legislation  de- 
signed to  accomplish  these  specific  objec- 
tives. 


DELAYING  A  POSTAL  BOOST 

(Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  call  my  colleagues'  atten- 
ti(Hi  to  the  following  editorial  that  ap- 
peared in  the  April  3  Belleville,  ni.,  News- 
Democrat.  As  the  editorial  suggests,  won- 
ders never  cease. 

Delating  a  Postal  Boost 

The  thesis  that  wonders  will  never  cease 
derives  a  lot  of  support  from  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral E.  T.  Klassen's  cancellation  of  450-mll- 
llon-doUar  postal  rate  Increase  scheduled  to 
take  effect  next  January.  As  anyone  who  has 
ever  mailed  a  letter  must  reeJize,  tills  sort 
of  thing  is  jxist  not  done  In  the  best  postal 
circles. 

Klassen  went  further  than  simply  an- 
nouncing cancellation  of  the  hike  In  mailing 
rates.  Said  he  at  a  meeting  of  management 
personnel  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  "We 
must  learn  to  live  within  our  Income." 

This  revolutionary  concept  has  had  some 
Up  service  In  the  past,  but  Klassen  put  It 
rather  more  bluntly  than  is  customary.  More- 
over, he  proposed  a  course  of  action  to  fol- 
low through  on  the  Idea,  notably  a  90-day 
moratorium  on  hiring  In  the  Postal  Service. 

Actually,  the  postmaster  general  left  him- 
self a  loophole.  That  Is,  he  said,  learning  to 
live  within  postal  Income  "means  that  with- 
out Impairing  service,  costs  must  be  substan- 
tially reduced  in  orCer  to  enable  us  to  elimi- 
nate the  need  for  a  450-mllllon-doUar  In- 
crease next  January." 

The  operative  words  are  "to  enable  us." 
If  It  doesn't  work,  presumably,  mall  rates 
may  stlU  have  to  be  jacked  up  In  accordance 
with  the  initial  plan. 

Whatever  happens.  It  Is  good  to  have  a 
postmaster  general  urging  the  Postal  Service 
to  live  within  Its  means  instead  of  routinely 
turning  to  another  postal  rate  Increase.  The 
latter  may  be  necessary  In  time,  but  econ- 
omies of  operation  certainly  will  be  welcome. 


AEC'S    15TH    ANNUAL    REPORT    ON 
PRICE-ANDERSON  ACTT 

(Mr.  PRICE  of  nilnols  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
accordance  with  the  Atomic  Energy  Act. 
the  AEC  recently  submitted  its  15th  an- 
ual  report  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  in- 
demnity activities  under  section  170  of 
the  act.  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
Price-Anderson  Act.  A  copy  of  the  report 
is  available  at  the  Joint  Committee  of- 
fices. I  should  like  to  sutMnlt  for  inclu- 
sion In  the  Record  a  summary  of  hlgh- 
U^ts  of  the  report. 

SUMKART  OF  ABC's   16tH  ANNUAL  REPORT  ON 

Indrmnttt   Acnvrms  Under  the   Price- 

AmsRaoN  Act 

1.  Effective  January  1,  1972,  the  two  nu- 
clear energy  UablUty  Insurance  pools,  Nuclear 
>a«rgy     LUbUlty      Insurance      Assoclatum 


(NKUA)  and  Mutual  Atomic  Energy  Uabll- 
ity  ITnderwritera  (UKOJJ).  increased  the 
combined  maximum  amount  of  nuclear  ener- 
gy llaMUty  Iniuranoe  available  from  the  pools 
from  183  nUlllon  to  tOS  million.  Sinoe  the 
total  of  liability  Insurance  and  govemment 
Indemnity  fixed  by  statute  Is  •540  mlUlon, 
the  Indemnity  ptartion  Is  reduced  proportion- 
ately from  9478  mlllton  to  Mes  million.  The 
history  of  the  growth  of  the  capacity  of  the 
Insurance  pools  Is  as  follows : 

llnmitlionsof  dolUr4 


Liability 
insuranc*  indMnnrtv 

(pools)     (GovornniMO 


OrigiiMl 

J*n.  1, 1966.. 
Jin.  1,1969.. 
Jan.  1, 1972. 


60 
+14) 
+  «) 
+13) 


soo 

486 

478 
465 


Effective  March  1,  1972,  the  Commission 
amended  the  regulations  and  Its  indemnity 
agreements  to  reflect  the  Increased  private 
insurance.  The  time  lag  was  to  afford  licen- 
sees a  re«uonable  opportiinlty  to  make  the 
necessary  arrangements. 

2.  The  Commission  adopted  an  amendment 
to  Its  regulations,  an  amendment  to  its  fcK-m 
of  Indemnity  agreements,  and  improved  an 
endoceement  to  llabUlty  insurance  forms  to 
clarify  the  waiver  of  defenses  provision 
under  the  Prloe-Anderson  Act.  Those  pro- 
visions relate  to  waiver  of  defenses  available 
to  a  party  liable  In  the  event  of  "an  ex- 
traordinary nuclear  occurrence."  The  changes 

make  It  clear  that  a  licensee  employee  work- 
ing at  an  Indemnity  site  exclusively  In  con- 
nection with  construction  of  a  reactor  for 
which  no  operating  license  has  been  Issued 
and  not  Involved  In  the  possession,  storage, 
use  or  transfer  of  nuclear  materials,  main- 
tains his  rights  under  the  waiver  of  defenses 
provisions.  Those  provisions  will  also  be  avail- 
able to  workers  engaged  In  construction  of  a 
fc^low-on  reactor  (I.e.,  a  second  reactor  at  an 
existing  site)  for  which  no  operating  license 
has  been  Issued  and  to  maintenance  em- 
ployees (even  though  only  part-time)  at  an 
essentially  completed  facility  pending  Issu- 
ance of  the  operating  license. 

3.  Consistent  with  the  Industry  Credit  Rat- 
ing Plan  the  two  Insurance  pools  paid  the 
fifth  annual  refund  of  premium  reserves  to 
1961  policyholders  (247  policies).  This  retro- 
spective rating  plan  provides  for  a  portion  of 
annual  premiums  to  be  set  aside  as  a  reserve 
for  either  payment  of  claims  ot  return  to 
policyholders  after  10  years.  The  amount  of 
the  reserve  available  for  refund  U  determined 
on  the  basis  of  loss  experience  over  the  10- 
year  period.  The  1971  refund  was  91,017,609 
representing  68  percent  of  the  premiums  paid 
in  1961  and  97  percent  of  the  reserve  estab- 
lished from  those  premiums.  Comparative 
figures  for  the  first  four  refunds  were: 


Year 

Refund 

Percent  of 
premiums 

Percent  of 
reserve 

1970 

1969 

1968 

1967 

$784,612 

477,870 

241,209 

46,436 

67.2 
66.8 
67.5 
66.0 

96.4 
97.1 
99.2 
97.0 

4.  Under  the  Price -Anderson  Act,  every 
licensee  protected  by  an  indemnity  agree- 
ment must  pay  an  annual  Indemnity  fee  to 
the  AEC  at  the  rate  of  $30  per  megawatt  of 
thermal  capacity  authorized  by  the  license. 
During  the  year  ending  March  21,  1972, 
$794,377  was  paid  to  the  Commission  for  such 
fees  making  a  cumulative  total  paid  since  the 
Inception  of  the  program  of  92,664,653.  No 
claims  have  been  filed  nor  payments  made 
under  licensee  Indemnity  agreements  since 
the  inception  of  the  program. 

5.  The  Commission  established  Interim 
amounts  of  financial  protection  and  Interim 
Indemnity  fees  for  the  Midwest  Fuel  Recov- 
ery Plant  (General  Electric  Co.)  near  Morris, 


nilnols.  Ilieee  were  set  at  the  same  level  as 
those  required  for  the  Nuclear  Fuel  Services 
plant  In  New  York.  Financial  protection 
requirements  were  set  at  95  million  for  pre- 
operational storage  and  930  mlUlon  for  plant 
operation.  The  Indemnity  fee  was  set  at  9600 
for  preoperational  storage  and  94.000  for 
plant  operatiCMi. 


VEGETABLE  GARDENS  AND  EARTH 
WEEK 

(Mr.  DORN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  Earth 
Week  1972  it  is  especially  fitting  and 
proper  to  encourage  the  American  people 
to  plant  flower  and  vegetable  gardens. 
There  is  today  a  new  awareness  about 
the  environment  and  about  ecology.  We 
have  a  few  prophets  of  doom  who  preach 
gloom  and  disaster,  but  most  Americans 
believe  in  the  positive  approach  to  en- 
vircHimental  improvement. 

Earth  Week  is  a  splendid  tribute  to 
those  millions  of  concerned  citizens  who 
are  doing  something  positive  to  improve 
the  environment.  There  is  so  much  that 
each  Individual  can  do  in  his  own  way. 
Some  contribute  by  growing  flowers.  Our 
own  State  is  especially  beautiful  in  the 
spring  and  summer  with  the  color  and 
scent  of  billions  of  flowers.  The  fabulous 
gardens  of  the  Charleston  area  are 
world  famous,  and  in  our  own  city  of 
Greenwood  we  are  especially  proud  of 
the  annual  South  Carolina  Festival  of 
Flowers,  to  be  held  this  summer  on  July 
28  to  30. 

Another  splendid  activity  of  environ- 
mental improvement  is  gardening.  Even 
a  small  garden  the  size  of  a  living  room 
can  greatly  improve  a  diet  and  provide 
recreation  which  is  good  for  the  mind 
and  physical  body.  Gardening  is  good 
therapy  for  all  of  us,  particularly  the 
elderly.  I  am  especially  pleased  during 
this  Earth  Week  1972  to  introduce  a  res- 
olution to  encourage  each  American  fam- 
ily to  grow  a  vegetable  garden.  In  addi- 
ti<Hi  to  being  of  great  value  as  recreation 
and  oivironmental  improvement,  vege- 
table gardening  by  millions  of  Americans 
will  fight  infiation  by  increasing  the  sup- 
ply of  vegetables. 

We  introduce  this  legislation  during 
Earth  Week  1972  in  recognition  and  com- 
mendation of  the  millions  of  Americans 
who  make  positive  contributions  to  the 
beauty  and  the  environmental  improve- 
ment of  the  United  States.  For  example 
there  are  the  milli(Bis  of  garden  club 
members  who  are  so  dedicated  and  de- 
voted to  the  beautiflcation  of  oiu-  Nation. 
In  introducing  this  bill,  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  mcourage  all  Americans  to  follow  the 
spirit  of  Earth  Week  1972  and  make  a 
positive  contribution  to  environmental 
enhancement. 
The  text  follows: 

Rfsoltttion 
Whereas  inflation,  nutrition,  physical  fit- 
ness, and  recreation  are  national  concerns: 
Whereas  a  family  can  save  on  food  costs, 
fight  Inflation,  improve  nutrition,  get  health- 
ful exercise,  and  have  fun  together  by  plant- 
ing a  vegetable  garden; 

Whereas  many  citizens  of  the  nation  have 
already  realized  the  many  advantages  of 
planting  a  vegetable  garden;  and 

Whereas  the  pleasure,  profit  and  fulfill- 
ment of  growing  your  own  vegetables  has 
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been  recognized  by  publications  with  wo^ 
wide  circulation; 

Whereaa  patriotic  cltlaens  planted  vlctAry 
gardens  during  World  War  n  at  the  urg^ 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  for 
purpose  of  consenrlng  national  resources  ifid 
combating  Inflation; 

Whereas  our  nation  Is  ctirrently  engaged 
In  battle  against  the  ravages  of  Inflation 
malnutrition,  and   vegetable  gardens  ar 
potent  weapon  against  both; 

Whereas  the  Anverlcan  way  of  flghtln 
problem  Is  not  boycotts  and  Is  not  mere  pi 
Ing  of  laws,  but  Is  self-help  and  unity 
pulling  and  working  together;  and 

Whereas  the  planting  of  vegetable  ganftns 
wUl  provide  more  food  for  the  family's  bvflg' 
et  and  will  Increase  the  vegetable  supply 
bring  food  prices  down  for  apartment  diAU 
era  without  space  for  gardens:  Now,  thfie 
fore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  ltepre*entoA>ea 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  each  An  irl- 
can  family  Is  urged,  where  practicable 
plant  a  vegetable  garden  for  the  purpoi 
fighting  Inflation,  saving  money,  getting 
erclse,  and  having  the  fun  and  pleasui 
family  vegetable  growing. 


in 


to 

of 

ex- 

of 


LEAA: 


SETTINO  THE  RECX>RI 
STRAIGHT 


(Mr.  MONAOAN  asked  and  was  g  iren 
permission  to  extend  his  remarics  at  Ms 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex  ra- 
neous  matter. 

Mr.  MONAOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  cha  ves 
have  recently  been  made  in  connec  ion 
with  the  proposed  but  impubllshed  re- 
port of  the  Legal  and  Monetary  At  tin 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Comm  itee 
on  Government  Operations  concer  ing 
the  administration  of  the  block  g  ant 
programs  of  the  Law  Enforcement  As  1st- 
ance  Administration — LEAA — since  its 
creation  in  June  1968. 

The  extended  statement  made  Ir  the 
other  body  on  Thursday,  April  13,  b]  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Bir.  Hum  ka) 
contains  inaccuracies  of  fact  and  un- 
warranted conclusions  and  requires  i  re- 
ply. 

To  begin  with,  I  deprecate  the  poll  cal 
atmosphere  which  has  been  cast  a  out 
the  whole  question  of  reviewing  the  a*  tiv- 
itles  of  LEAA.  With  the  pubUc  hlstoi  r  of 
scandal,  ineptitude,  and  crlmin  llty 
which  has  been  revealed  in  many  St  tes, 
conspicuously  Alabama,  Florida,  ant  In- 
diana, it  was  not  only  desirable  bu  es- 
sential that  a  committee  of  the  H  use 
charged  with  reviewing  the  econcnn  '  of 
operation  and  effective  functionlm  of 
Government  agencies  should  look  Inti  the 
affairs  of  this  unit  of  the  Justice  Dei  irt- 
ment  which  had  never  been  thus  revl(  ned 
since  its  creation. 

In  addition,  the  escalating  volimi  )  of 
approprlatons  which  reached  $699  all- 
lion  in  fiscal  year  1972.  a  1.100  pei  :ent 
increase  in  4  years,  demanded  appr  prl- 
ate  examination,  especially  in  these  [ays 
when  the  taxpayer  complains  Inc:  »8- 
Ingly  about  the  burden  and  dlstribi  tion 
of  the  payments  exacted  from  hli  by 
the  Government  and  about  too  fre<9ent 
waste  of  public  f  imds. 

Unfortunately,  the  opportunity 
cuss  the  problems  of  LEAA  on  their  lier- 
its  has  been  disrupted  by  events  cf  the 
last  week  involving  the  publicity  flven 
to  the  report  which  Senator  Hitmv  de- 
scribes. 

In  this  connection  it  is  eaaentiaS  that 
certain  facts  be  imderstood.  Firsi  the 


draft  of  the  report  was  never  rdeased 
outside  the  membership  of  the  House 
Committee  oa  Government  Operations. 
Second,  after  a  preliminary  draft  of  the 
report  had  been  distributed  to  39  mem- 
bers of  the  full  committee,  someone 
leaked  a  c<H>y  to  a  reporter  for  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  and  stories  concerning  the 
report  appeared  in  the  Trlbime  on  Fri- 
day, April  7,  and  the  next  2  days.  It  Is 
my  understanding  that  the  reporter  who 
wrote  the  stories  covers  the  Justice  De- 
partment and  the  Supreme  Court  and 
not  the  Congress.  Upon  hearing  of  this 
action  I  immediate  wired  the  following 
telegram  to  the  publisher  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune: 

PubllcaUon  of  report  of  Legal  and  Mone- 
tary Affairs  Subcommittee  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment Asalstanoe  Administration  program  Is 
premature  and  unauthorlaed.  Report  la  sub- 
ject to  approval  by  House  Committee  on 
Oovemment  Operations  and  should  not  have 
been  released  for  publlcaUon  prior  to  Com- 
mittee approval.  Release  was  not  authorlaed 
by  me. 

JOHK     S.     MONAOAN, 

Member  of  Comgreta,  Chairman,  Legal 
and  Monetary  Affairt,  SulKommittee 
of  House  Committee  on  Oovemment 
Operations. 
On  Friday,  April  14,  1972,  I  received  a 
response  from  the  executive  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  which.  In  part,  stated: 
(Re:)  your  telegram  of  the  9th  concerning 
our  stories  on  the  law  enforcement  aasUt- 
ance  administration  program  ...  I  am  as- 
siired  that  the  Information  reflected  in  these 
stories  did  not  come  from  you. 

The  Interviews  for  the  CBS  documen- 
tary concerning  LEAA  on  "60  Minutes" 
were  filmed  on  February  24,  1972.  They 
were  related  to  the  hearings  of  the  Legal 
and  Monetary  Affairs  Subcommittee  on 
LEAA  which  were  held  July  20-22,  27-29. 
and  October  5-7,  1971.  The  discussions 
were  dependent  upon  the  hearings,  ra- 
ther than  the  report  for  their  basic  facts. 

LEAA  knew  about  the  preparation  of 
the  program  and  in  fact  the  Administra- 
tor of  LEAA  consented  to  be  interviewed 
for  the  program  and  played  a  prominent 
role  in  the  telecast. 

It  Is  tmfortunate  that  the  leak  of  the 
subcommittee's  report  to  the  Chicago 
Tribune  occurred.  Such  a  premature  leak 
could  have  the  effect  of  minimizing  the 
coverage  which  the  report  otherwise 
would  have  received  up<xi  official  release. 
I  believe  that  the  leak  to  a  reporter  for 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  who  covers  the  Jus- 
tice Department  and  not  the  Congress, 
was  a  calculated  attempt  to  lessen  the 
impact  of  the  report  and  prevent  it  from 
getting  serious  consideration  on  its 
merits. 

I  regret  the  leak  to  the  Tribune,  but  I 
am  more  concerned  about  the  waste  and 
ineffectiveness  that  has  characterized  too 
much  of  LEAA  programs;  the  lax  and 
^shonest  procurement  procedures  at 
State  and  local  levels  and  the  exorbitant 
fees  and  shoddy  work  of  outside  consult- 
ants. I  am  more  concerned  about  LEAA 
funds  paying  for  an  airplane  used  to 
transport  a  Governor,  his  famUy,  and 
State  LEAA  officials  around  the  country. 

I  am  equally  concerned  about  the  at- 
tack by  the  LEAA  Administrator  on  the 
integrity  of  a  committee  of  Congress  and 
its  staff. 

I  merely  call  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  to  Mr.  Leonard's  state- 


ments which  Mr.  Hruska  inserted  in  the 
Rscou  of  April  13. 1972.  at  pages  12659- 
60.  His  attack  on  the  right  of  Congress 
to  review  the  (derations  of  executive 
agraicles  and  on  the  motives  of  Members 
of  Congress  flies  in  the  face  of  legal  au- 
thority and  shows  a  total  misunderstand- 
ing of  the  role  of  an  oversight  committee 
of  the  Congress. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  has  done 
a  public  service  by  inserting  in  the  Rsc- 
ORD  the  entire  transcript  of  the  interview 
of  Mr.  Leonard  by  Mike  Wallace,  which 
I  imderstand  took  place  in  March  1972. 
It  affords  an  opportunity,  over  and  above 
what  Mr.  Leonard  said  on  the  air,  to 
evaluate  the  accuracy  of  the  administra- 
tor's responses.  It  is  useful  to  highlight 
some  of  the  responses : 

First,  Mr.  Leonard  says  at  pages  12653- 
54  of  the  RxcoRo  that  a  prospective  dis- 
cretionary grant  to  the  city  of  San  Diego 
in  the  amount  of  $920,000  for  security  at 
the  Republican  Convention  was  not  pub- 
lished by  LEAA  and  that  the  agency  did 
not  receive  the  grant  miplicatlon  "until 
very  recently." 

The  facts  are  that  San  Diego  did  sub- 
mit a  grant  application  to  LEAA  On 
December  8. 1971,  in  the  amount  of  $920,- 
287.  On  November  9.  1971,  Mr.  Leonard 
had  announced  a  grant  in  the  amount 
of  $395,424  to  Miami  Beach  for  security 
at  the  Democratic  Convention.  In  a  let- 
ter to  me  dated  December  30,  1971,  re- 
sponding to  a  series  of  questions  I  raised 
about  the  convention  grants.  Mr.  Leonard 
stated: 

The  Discretionary  Orant  application  of  the 
City  of  San  Diego  was  received  by  LKAA  on 
December  8,  1071.  That  Orant  Application 
is  currently  being  reviewed  and  evaluated 
by  LEAA  staff,  and  no  date  or  dollar  amount 
of  the  award  has  yet  been  determined. 

Second,  Mr.  Leonard  responded  to  an- 
other of  Mr.  Wallace's  questions  that 
"handcuffs,  tear  gas,  surveillance  equip- 
ment, mugging  cameras — and — all  that 
kind  of  thing"  purchased  under  the 
Miami  Beach  grant  "can  all  be  moved"  to 
San  Diego  for  use  at  the  Republican 
Convention. 

LEAA's  own  grant  conditions  on  dis- 
cretionary grants  state  that  title  to  prop- 
erty purchased  under  such  grants  "vests 
in  the  grantee  subject  to  divestment  at 
the  option  of  LEAA — exercisable  only 
upon  notice  of  120  days  after  the  end  ot 
the  grant  period — ." 

The  time  period  of  the  Miami  Beach 
grant  is  from  November  1.  1971  through 
March  1.  1973.  so  it  is  clear  that  none 
of  the  equipment  purchased  by  Iifiaml 
Beach  can  legally  be  transferred  to  San 
Diego  in  time  for  use  at  the  Republican 
Convention. 

Third,  at  another  point  in  his  Inter- 
view Mi.  Leonard  stated  that  "the  gov- 
ernors have  imanimously  agreed  to 
accept  the  responsibility  for  the  audit 
function  —  " 

In  fact.  nepoaaeB  by  the  Governors  to 
a  request  by  Mr.  Leonard  on  Jime  7, 1971, 
for  audits  of  the  State  programs,  on  the 
whole,  have  been  negative  and  have 
resisted  the  Administrator's  request  for 
such  audits. 

The  record  of  the  subcommittee's  in- 
vestigation reprints  39  letters  of  Ooy- 
emors  reqxmdlng  to  Mr.  Leonard's  re- 
quest. They  an  far  from  unanimous.  In 
fact,  many  of  tbem  requested  additional 
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payments  in  order  to  perform  the  audit- 
ing duties  requested  by  Mr.  Leonard.  In- 
cluded in  that  group  were  the  responses 
from  the  States  of  Hawaii.  Louisiana. 
Nebraska,  Massachusetts.  Connecticut, 
Nevada,  Utah.  Idaho,  and  MiaslsKlppi. 

Fourth.  Mr.  Leonard  also  told  Mr. 
Wallace  that  possibly  "a  couple  thou- 
sand" projects  "didn't  work  out  as  well 
as  the  people  who  put  them  up  thought 
they  would." 

I  believe  this  admission,  considering 
the  amounts  of  money  that  some  of  these 
projects  entail,  is  quite  serious  and 
underscores  ttie  suspicion  that  as  exten- 
sive as  the  subcommittee's  investigation 
was,  it  may  only  have  touched  the  tip  of 
the  Iceberg. 

Fifth,  Mr.  Leonard  characterizes 
Washington,  D.C.  as  a  "fine,  safe  town 
today." 

While  everyone  is  pleased  when  any 
city  is  able  to  curb  the  rise  in  crime,  I 
believe  all  will  agree  that  Mr.  Leonard's 
characterization  of  the  personal  security 
in  the  Nation's  Capital  is  somewhat 
charitable. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  Natirai's 
Capital  should  not  be  the  safest  city  in 
the  world.  Recognizing  the  crime  prob- 
lems of  the  District  of  Columbia  I  have 
consistently  supported  court  reform, 
stronger  criminal  laws,  and  drug  control 
legislation  that  would  assist  Federal  and 
local  authorities  in  their  effort  to  halt 
the  rise  in  crime.  I  congratulate  Chief 
Wilson  and  his  department  and  others  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  criminal  Justice 
system  for  their  efforts  but  any  local 
success  does  not  explain  or  Justify  the 
deficiencies  which  are  highlighted  in  the 
report. 

Sixth.  Mr.  Leonard  told  Mr.  Wallace 
that  he  knew  about  alleged  closed  speci- 
fications written  by  Motorola  Com- 
munications and  Electronics,  Inc. 
"shortly  after  (he)  became  Administra- 
tor" and  that  he  "began  to  take  steps 
to  get  uniform  specifications." 

In  his  appearance  before  the  subcom- 
mittee on  October  7. 1971,  5  months  after 
he  became  Administrator,  Mr.  Leonard 
testified: 

We  have  this  Committee  and  Its  staff  to 
thank  for  bringing  this  problem — closed 
spedflcatlons — ^to  our  attention.  This  Is  one, 
at  least,  that  until  these  bearings  got  under- 
way, that  had  not  come  to  my  attention, 
(page  088) 

Mr.  Speaker,  other  inconsistencies  and 
inaccuracies  could  be  pointed  out.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  Administrator  Is  em- 
barked on  an  attempt  to  obscure  the  real 
issue  and  to  prevent  it  from  being  con- 
sidered in  a  dispassionate  way.  He  resorts 
to  guttersnipe  tactics  and  political 
obscurantism  by  equating  the  review  of 
his  agency's  programs  with  softness  on 
crime.  This  Is  arrogance  indeed  in  view 
of  the  developing  record.  By  use  of  such 
smokescreen  he  is  attempting  to  defuse 
a  thorough  and  fully  documented  report 
which  seeks  to  channel  more  effectively 
the  common  effort  to  control  crime.  May 
we  not  get  back  to  the  real  Issue:  the 
effective  (n)eration  of  LEAA? 


OPPOSITION  TO  WAR  IN  VIETNAM 
CONTINUES 

(Mr.  KEMP  asked  and  was  given  i)er- 
mlssion  to  extend  his  remaiks  at  this 


point  in  the  Ricoro  and  to  Include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  KE&CP.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  week  we  have  heard  the  Donocratic 
Presidential  candidates  and  other 
Democratic  leaders  maldng  such  rash 
and  irresponsible  remarks  as:  The  re- 
sponse of  the  President  to  the  North 
Vietnam  invasion  is  "a  moral  outrage  and 
a  dangerous  gamble"  and  "if  I  were  Pres- 
ident. I  would  end  the  bombing  on  a 
moment's  notice."  or  "the  only  way  to 
end  the  war  is  to  recognize  we  made  a 
mistake  and  to  set  a  date  now  to  ter- 
minate operations  in  Southeast  Asia." 
Listen  to  this:  "My  fervent  hope  is  that 
in  their  own  decisions  on  the  war,  the 
leaders  in  Hanoi.  Moscow,  and  Peking 
will  not  be  as  irresi>onsible  as  President 
Nixon  has  been."  Resolutions  are  being 
introduced  to  force  our  President  to 
abandon  assistance  to  South  Vietnam 
all  at  a  time  when  the  outc(une  is  in 
doubt,  and  we  have  seen  headlines  en- 
titled. "Pullout  Voted  by  Democrats." 

SuiHx>6e  we  do  as  they  propose;  tell 
the  enemy  we  are  leaving,  lay  down  our 
weapons  and  withdraw  our  assistance. 
What  then?  Can  they  assure  us  our  men 
will  be  unmolested — ^that  our  prisoners 
and  missing  in  action  will  be  returned? 
What  if  they  are  wrong?  What  if  the 
enemy  descends  on  our  retreating  forces 
as  they  have  on  South  Vietnam  these  last 
2  weeks.  What  if  there  is  a  Dunkirk  with 
thousands  of  our  young  men  killed  and 
captured.  Do  our  advocates  of  peace  at 
emy  price  have  guarantees  that  there 
would  not  be  slaughter? 

Does  any  one  doubt  that  the  detente 
in  the  Middle  East — the  first  such  stabil- 
ity in  more  than  two  decades — ^Is  the  re- 
sult of  the  fact  that  Egypt  and  Soviet 
Russia  believe  that  the  United  States  will 
stand  behind  Israel  in  any  future  aggres- 
sion. If  peace  in  the  Middle  East  is 
predicated  on  the  credibility  of  our  con- 
tinuing commitment  to  helping  Israel 
defend  themselves,  how  is  it  that  we  can 
be  less  than  credible  in  our  c(Hnmltment 
to  South  Vietnam  to  hdp  them  defend 
themselves. 

I  realize,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  parallel 
between  South  Vietnam  and  Israel  is  not 
perfect,  parallels  seldom  are.  I  recognize 
that  Saigon  has  not  achieved  Jeffersonlan 
democracy  nor  Is  it  as  responsive  to  the 
will  of  its  people  as  is  the  Israeli  Govern- 
ment, but  nonetheless  there  are  18  million 
peoide  who  are  attempting  to  defmd 
themselves. 

Admittedly,  we  have  put  too  much 
money  and  too  many  troops  into  Viet- 
nam in  the  past  and  that  to  the  contrary 
Israel  Is  not  asking  for  American  man- 
power but  seeks  only  to  purchase  Ameri- 
can firepower.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
not  the  President  who  poured  that  money 
and  those  troops  into  South  Vietnam;  it 
was  the  party  of  those  who,  when  they 
last  held  executive  power  in  this  coun- 
try, gave  us  550,000  troops  with  no  plan 
to  win  the  war  and  no  plan  to  extricate 
us  from  the  war.  Their  only  plan  was 
further  escalation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  confess  grave  doubts 
about  the  outcome  of  this  battle,  not  so 
much  because  of  an  unwillingness  on  the 
part  of  the  South  Vietnamese  to  defend 
themselves  or  the  President  to  lend  air 
support  but  because  of  the  moral  medi- 


ocrity of  those  who  cry  for  "peace  at  any 
price." 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  declare  peace 
from  the  fioor  of  the  Ck>ngress.  There  is 
no  division  in  this  country  over  the  de- 
sire for  peace,  but  winning  the  actual 
peace  is  something  more  difficult.  It  has 
been  said  that  in  the  field  of  foreign  pol- 
icy you  can  choose  who  you  want  to  be 
your  leader,  but  you  cannot  choose  not 
to  have  a  leader.  That  is  to  say  that  it  is 
the  President  who  is  our  leader,  and  he 
is  attempting  to  win  the  peace,  not  at 
any  price,  not  Just  "in  our  times,"  as  was 
so  tragically  attempted  in  1939,  but  his 
aim  is  for  peace  in  the  years  to  come. 
These  critics  imprisoned  by  the  present 
crisis,  mesmerized  by  the  latest  headline 
only  the  "now,"  cannot  even  suspend 
their  Judgment  until  the  battle  is  over. 

As  Secretary  Rogers  has  said  so  elo- 
quently, there  is  plenty  of  time  for  criti- 
cism. The  President  is  not  trying  to  dodge 
his  accountability  but  at  least  we  can 
await  the  outcome  of  this  military  and 
diplomatic  challenge  with  some  unity  in 
this  coimtry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  really  find  ironic 
Is  that  Monday  we  unanimously  passed 
a  resolution  on  this  very  floor  condemn- 
ing Soviet  Russia  for  its  treatment  of  So- 
viet Jews.  We  asked  that  our  President 
speak  up  on  behalf  of  this  cHTPressed 
minority  and  stand  up  to  the  Soviets  to 
help  the  Soviet  Jews.  In  the  last  few 
days,  in  a  180-degree  moral  flip-flop, 
many  of  those  who  helped  pass  that  reso- 
lution are  now  willing  to  suggest  that  our 
President  not  stand  up  to  the  Kremlin 
nor  to  the  North  Vietnam  invaders,  and 
further  suggest  we  withdraw  American 
support  for  18  millicHi  oppressed  people 
attonptlng  to  defend  themselves.  If  they 
think  that  this  will  bring  peace  to  the 
world  or  if  this  will  help  contribute  to  the 
continuance  of  a  detente  in  the  Bdiddle 
East,  I  would  like  them  to  consider  the 
warning  of  the  very  able  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Times,  Hanscoi  Bald- 
win, who  said: 

If  the  Americans  are  forced,  whether  for 
military  or  for  pcdltlcal  reasons,  to  pull  out 
ot  Vletiumi.  their  defeat,  however,  disguised, 
will  be  haUed  by  revolutionaries  everywhere 
as  the  final  vlndlcatl<xi  of  the  theory  of  Peo- 
ple's Revolutionary  War — a  demonstration 
that  even  a  super-power  can  be  defeated  by 
a  peasant  army.  In  that  event,  the  efforts 
now  being  made  to  laiinch  such  insurrec- 
tions, or  sustain  them.  In  Africa  and  Latin- 
America,  would  be  redoubled. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  peace  as  do  I  am 
sure  all  Americans.  The  American  people 
want  a  peace  that,  as  Smith  Hempstone 
in  the  WabhingUm  Evening  Star  points 
out,  is  not  a  euphemism  for  surrender  to 
Communist  aggression.  I  do  not  doubt 
the  sincerity  of  those  who  disagree  with 
American  policy,  but  I  seriously  question 
their  Judgment.  I  ask  that  all  pay  atten- 
Maa.  to  the  following  article  by  Mr. 
Hempstcme: 

Hkading  Towabd  a  Momknt  or  Tkuth 

m  VotrNAM 

(By  Smith  Hempstone) 

In  a  ntimber  of  ways.  It  may  be  Just  as 
well  that  the  North  Vietnamese  launched 
their  massive,  multi-pronged  Invasion,  now 
about  to  enter  Its  fourth  week,  of  South  Viet- 
nam. 

With  some  13  of  Its  13  malnforce  divisions 
locked  m  combat  on  South  Vietnamese  soil. 
It  becomes  a  trifle  difficult  for  Hanoi  to  cling 
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to  ttae  hoary  fiction  that  the  conflict  Is 
tlally  a  civil   war  between   freedom-l 
antl-lmperlallst    South    Vietnamese    a) 
puppet,  neo-fascist  regime  in  Saigon. 
The   war   U   revealed   finally   and   « 
slvely  for  what  It  In  fact  has  been  slni 
early  19608:  A  war  of  naked,  coldly  calr 
aggression    waged    by   North    Vletnan 
the  support  of  the  Soviet  Union  andlCom 
munUt  China,  against  South  Vletnan  .  sup- 
ported by  the  United  States. 

Not  that  this  wUl  deter  Sen.  Oeor  e  Mc- 
Oovem.  Nor  will  It  change  the  attltudt  of  the 
Doomsday  Oang,  whose  bag  Is  denli  ration 
of  their  country  and  exaltation  J)f  Its 
enemies.  They  have,  after  all,  demo 
an  Infinite  capacity  to  believe  whate' 
wish  against  any  and  all  evidence 
contrary:  To  hear  them  tell  It,  the  m 
thousands  of  South  Vietnamese  civl 
Hue  during  the  Tet  offensive  of  1968 
more  than  a  true  expression  of  the 
will  m  which  a  few  (no  doubt  unpli 
people  happened  to  lose  their  Uvea, 
to  compare  to  My  Lai;  Oh,  my  no! 
In  the  end,  of  coiirse,  the  war 
neither  won  nor  lost  on  the  American! 
dentlal  campaign  trail.  In  Ivy  League  ' 
clubs  or  In  the  newspaper  columns 
mea  culpa  pamphleteers.  It  will  be  wAn  or 
lost  In  the  paddles  of  the  Mekong  Dell  n.  In 
the  mlstwreathed  mountains  of  the  Ce  itral 
Highlands  and  In  the  twisting  streeu  ol  Hue 
and  Saigon  and  of  a  hundred  namelesi  vU- 
lages.  And  It  will  be  won  or  lost  by  the  only 
people  who  can  win  or  lose  It.  the  peode  of 
South  Vietnam.  American  air  power 
(where  It  can  be  brought  Into  pla: 
power  can  have  an  effect  on  the  ou 
but  they  cannot  determine  It. 

The    track   record  of   the   ARVN 
Vietnamese    troops)     admittedly    is 
They  have  not  done  well  In  Cami 
rather  lees  than  that  In  Laos.  But  oi 
own  soil.  In  defense  of  hearth  and  hoi 
family  (as  was  the  case  during  the  1 
and  Is  so  now) ,  they  have,  when  w(  1 
given  a  good  account  of  theinselves. 

And  so  perhaps  It  Is  Just  as  well  tb  kt  the 
decisive  campaign  of  the  war — and  wl  o  can 
doubt  that  this  Is  It? — should  come,  lOt  In 
Cambodia  or  Laos,  but  literally  In  the  r  own 
backyards.  And  In  this  respect  It  Is  p  rhi^M 
worth  noting  that  the  pitiful  flow  oi  refu- 
gees Is  not  toward  those  areas  "llbe  ated" 
by  the  North  Vietnamese  but  toward  gov- 
ernment-controlled sanctuaries  —  and  no 
Asian  peasant  lightly  abandons  his  iland. 
That  Is  known  as  voting  with  your  feel. 

Thirdly,  the  Invasion  Is  to  be  wel(  >med 
because  It  casts  the  cold  light  of  realltj  upon 
the  euphoria  engendered  by  Presldem  Nix- 
on's visit  to  Peking  and  his  forthcomir  j  trip 
to  Moscow.  The  exchange  of  musk  oxe  i  and 
pandas  Is  well  and  good  but  U  does  no<  alter 
the  fact  that  the  men  In  charge  In  P  king, 
Moscow,  Hanoi  and  moat  other  Comn  unlat 
capitals  are  a  bloody  bunch  of  cutt]  iroats 
dedicated  to  the  ultimate  destructl  m  of 
democracy  everywhere  and  of  the  \  nlted 
States  In  particular.  j 

And  finally,  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
should  be  wUUng  to  sacrlflce  so  mucq  blood 
and  treasure  with  the  obvious  ln«nt  of 
resurrecting  the  war  as  an  Issue  In  An  erlcan 
politics  and  procuring  the  defeat  of  I  Ichard 
Nixon  In  November  can  be  taken  as  i  meas- 
ure of  the  effectiveness  of  the  Prei  ident's 
policy.  Hanoi  apparently  Is  convlno  1  that 
It  has  no  hope  of  winning  the  war  I  Nixon 
Is  re-elected  and  that,  at  least  to  t  ils  ob- 
server. Is  a  rather  good  reason  why  he  should 
be. 

Nobody  In  his  right  mind  wants  1  ils  (or 
any  other)  war  to  continue.  But  tt  sre  are 
worse  things  than  war,  things  like  t  tslave- 
ment  and  betrayal  and  self-deceptl  n  and 
cowardice.  So  the  lines  are  drawn  akd  the 
battle  Is  Joined.  The  distinction  betw^^n  ag 
gressors  and  defenders  Is  clear. 

Peace  Is  very  much  to  be  desired,  bilt  not 
at  any  price.  Not  the  false  peace  ca  the 
Neville   Chamberlains  and  the  Georgd  Mc- 


Ooverns  which  contains  within  it  the  seeds 
of  later  and  greater  conflicts.  Not  the  peace 
which  la  a  euphemism  for  surrender. 

Indeed,  one  oould  do  worse  than  to  recall 
the  words  of  Lord  John  Russell,  uttered  110 
years  ago:  "If  peace  cannot  be  maintained 
with  honor.  It  Is  no  longer  peace."  That  still 
holds  true  today.  Which  Is  one  reason  Mr. 
Nlxoa  launched  the  B62s  against  Hanoi  and 
Haiphong. 

Now  that  House  Democrats  have  voted 

to  push  the  end  of  the  war  issue  to  a 

full  House  vote  within  30  days,  let  them 

consider  the  probable  fate  of  the  people 

of  South  Vietnam  in  the  event  of  a 

Communist  talteover.  At  this  point,  Mr. 

Speaker,  I  would  like  to  insert  an  article 

written  by  Mr.  P.  J.  Honey,  a  British 

authority  on  Vietnamese  affairs: 

VntTNAMBSB  Communism — Ths  FoaMATiVB 

TsABa 

(By  P.  J.  Honey) 

In  the  monograph  that  follows,  P.  J. 
Honey  presents  a  chUllng  analysis  of  the 
historical  record  of  how  the  Vietnamese 
Communist  Party,  the  Hanoi  government, 
and  their  principal  leaders  have  dealt  with 
the  political  opposition  In  circumstances 
where  the  Communists  have  gained  the  up- 
per hand  over  the  latter.  His  account  begins 
with  the  earliest  political  activities  of  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  in  China,  Including  his  betrayal 
of  the  respected  Vietnamese  nationalist 
leader  Phan  Boi  Chau  to  the  Prench  au- 
thorities: and  carries  through  the  grisly 
massacres  perpetrated  by  the  Communtote 
In  the  city  of  Hue  during  the  Infamous  Tet 
offensive  of  1968.  .  ■  ■ 

Mr.  Honey  Is  the  first  British  scholar  to 
have  specialized  exclusively  on  Vletnamee* 
affairs.  He  has  lived  In  both  North  and 
South  Vietnam,  and  Is  fluent  In  the  Viet- 
namese language.  Formerly  a  Lecturer  in 
Vietnamese  at  the  London  School  of  Oriental 
and  African  Studies  at  London  Unvlerslty. 
His  two  books.  CoviTnunism  in  North  Viet- 
nam (Cambridge.  Mass.:  MJ.T.  Press  1963), 
and  Oeneais  of  a  Tragedy.  The  Historical 
Background  to  the  Vietnam  War  (London: 
Benn,  1968),  are  standard  references. 

Communism  In  Vietnam  was  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  single  Individual,  Nguyen  Tat 
Thanh  better  known  to  the  world  by  the 
alias  he  later  adopted.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  He 
learned  his  trade  of  professional  revolution- 
ary at  the  University  of  the  Tollers  of  the 
East  in  the  Soviet  Union  during  the  early 
days  of  the  Stalin  era,  and  flrst  applied  his 
newly  acquired  skUls  In  Canton,  where  he 
worked  on  the  staff  of  the  Russian  Consul 
MlkhaU  Borodin.  There,  under  cover  of  his 
consular  appointment.  Ho  created  the  Viet- 
namese Revolutionary  Youth  Association, 
the  forerunner  of  the  Vietnamese  Commu- 
nist Party,  and  selected  and  trained  the 
lieutenants  who  would  later  serve  him  In 
the  titanic  struggles  he  undertook.  To  un- 
derstand Hos  political  phUosophy  and 
methodology,  one  must  begin  by  examining 
his  thinking  at  that  time  and  the  technqlues 
he  employed,  for  he  IncvUcated  both  Into 
his    disciples    by    word    and    example. 

Prom  the  start.  It  was  apparent  that  Ho 
had  acquired  in  the  Soviet  Union  an  un- 
shakable belief,  which  he  retained  to  the  end 
of  his  days.  In  the  two  basic  principles  of 
Stalinist  orthodoxy: 

(1)  The  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat 
must  be  achieved  In  two  stages:  the  bour- 
geoU  democratic  revolution;  and,  later,  the 
Communist  revolution. 

(2)  Only  workers  can  provide  good  revolu- 
tionary leadership,  while  peasants  and  others 
can  never  be  more  than  "long  term  allies." 

It  was  the  flrst  of  these  principles  that 
determined  the  whole  course  of  Ho"s  political 
activities  from  the  1920a  to  the  1980s.  Un- 
like so  many  other  Communist  revolution- 
aries, he  resisted  the  temptation  to  move 
directly  towards  the  establishment  of  com- 


munism. He  evidently  beUeved  Implicitly  the 
warnings  he  received  from  bis  Russian 
teachers  concerning  the  dangers  of  too  great 
haste,  and  carried  with  him  the  lesson  he 
learned  from  the  Soviet  experience  that  re- 
volution can  be  successfully  accomplished 
only  If  It  U  undertaken  in  two  stages.  All 
his  efforts  were,  therefore,  directed  to  the 
achlevenaent  of  a  bourgeois  democratic  rev- 
olution m  Vietnam  In  the  flrst  Instance.  .  .  . 
NO  sxmious  azvAL  toimmated 
The  bourgeois  classes  were  never  regarded 
as  anything  more  than  temporary  allies  of 
communism,  necessary  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  flrst.  or  bourgeois  democratic, 
phase  of  the  revolution.  Their  role  was  to 
serve  under  a  Communist  leadership  and 
preferably  remain  unaware  that  they  were 
doing  so,  which  Is  why  communism  was  care- 
fully concealed  from  the  revolution's  sup- 
porters In  the  opening  years  of  the  Viet- 
namese revolution.  Bourgeois  classes  were 
never,  under  any  circumstances,  to  be  al- 
lowed to  assume  political  power.  Such  mem- 
bers of  the  bourgeoisie  as  already  held  posi- 
tions of  leadership,  or  were  even  beUeved  to 
possess  the  qualities  which  might  make  them 
leaders  at  some  future  time,  had  to  be  elim- 
inated as  early  as  possible.  No  serious  rival  to 
Vietnamese  communism  could  be  tolerated. 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  conduct  as  the  founder  and 
head  of  the  Revolutionary  Youth  Association 
exemplifies  this  latter  principle. 

HO    KUMINATCS    NATIONALIST    LZADEH 

At  the  time  of  Ho's  arrival  In  Canton  dur- 
ing 1926,  a  Vietnamese  Independence  move- 
ment already  existed  In  southnm  China,  or- 
ganised and  led  by  the  greatly  respected 
nationalist  leader  Phan  Boi  Chau.  This  or- 
ganization would  have  proved  a  formidable 
rival  to  Ho's  Intended  Vietnamese  Revolu- 
tionary Youth  Association,  not  least  because 
Chau's  face  and  prestige  far  overshadowed 
that  of  Ho.  The  latter  therefore  resolved  to 
liquidate  the  movement  together  with  Its 
illustrious  leader,  and  did  so  In  the  follow- 
ing way.  Having  arranged  with  the  Prench 
Security  Service  to  deliver  Phan  Boi  Chau 
for  a  reward  of  one  hundred  thousand  pias- 
tres— a  very  large  sum  indeed  at  that  time. 
Ho  invited  Chau  to  a  meeting  In  Shanghai. 
The  unsuspecting  nationalist  leader,  who  had 
failed  to  remark  that  the  meeting  place  was 
Just  inside  the  boundary  of  the  Prench  Con- 
cession (an  area  within  Shanghai  formerly 
administered  by  the  French  authorities  un- 
der the  old  "unequal  treaty"  system)  went 
to  the  house  and  was  Immediately  arrested 
by  Prench  police.  Ho's  ally  In  this  plot  was 
Phan  Boi  Chau's  own  representative  In  Hong 
Kong,  Nguyen  Cong  Vlen,  who  was  at  that 
time  iislng  the  name  Lam  Due  Thu,  and  the 
two  divided  the  reward  equally.  Chau  was 
brought  back  to  Vietnam,  tried  and  sentenced 
to  death  for  his  revolutionary  activities.  .  .  . 

At  a  later  stage  of  his  revolutionary  prog- 
ress, in  August  1945.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  was  pres- 
ent Inside  North  Vietnam  as  the  leader  of 
the  Viet  Mlnh  movement  be  had  himself 
created.  At  his  disposal  he  had  a  small  mlU- 
tary  force,  weapons  supplied  by  the  World 
War  n  Allies,  and  a  network  of  Communist 
Party  cells  throughout  the  country.  The  Jap- 
anese occupation  forces  had  Imprisoned  all 
French  troops  on  March  9th;  and,  when  Ja- 
pan capitulated  to  the  Allies  on  August  15th, 
her  soldiers  adopted  an  attitude  of  neutrality 
while  they  awaited  the  arrival  of  Allied  troops 
who  would  disarm  and  repatriate  them.  Thus 
the  Viet  Mlnh  movement  was  virtually  un- 
opposed after  August  15th.  and  moved  swiftly 
throughout  all  parte  of  Vietnam  to  make  It- 
self master  of  the  country.  Within  ten  days 
it  had,  to  all  intente.  accomplished  this  ob- 
jective; and  on  August  29th,  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
proclaimed  the  Provisional  Government  of 
the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam. 

COMMX7NIST   PAaTT    BEHAVIOR    HASN'T   CHANOD) 

The  very  great  majority  of  Vietnamese 
knew  little  or  nothing  about  communism  or 
the  Viet  Mlnh.  But  all  were  perfectly  weU 
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aware  that  the  French  were  In  prison,  that 
colonial  rule  bad.  for  the  moment  at  least, 
ended,  and  that  a  Vietnamese  government 
was  once  more  in  control  In  Vietnam.  Popu- 
lar rejoicing  was  nationwide.  Ho  and  his 
Communist  comrades,  who  were  unquestion- 
ably masters  of  both  the  Viet  Mlnh  and  the 
Provldonal  Qovernment,  were  everywhere  re- 
garded as  liberators  and  patriots.  It  Is  In- 
structive, therefore,  to  observe  Ho's  action 
on  assuming  power  because,  although  the 
Communist  Party  was  then  smaller,  less  ex- 
perienced, and  less  organised  than  It  now  Is, 
little  change  has  taken  place  In  the  top  lead- 
ership and  there  Is  no  reason  to  suppose  what 
the  Party's  behavior  pattern  at  that  time  was 
markedly  different  from  what  it  would  be 
today. 

The  f(dlowing  is  a  description  of  what  took 
place,  published  in  the  book  Hiatolre  du  Viet- 
Nam  de  1940  a  19S2  by  PhUlppe  DevlUers, 
French  writer  well-known  for  his  sympa- 
thetic attitude  towards  the  Vietnamese  Com- 
munists: 

"In  the  villages  and  towns,  (Vietnamese) 
notabilities  and  officials  In  their  hundreds 
were  singled  out.  molested,  arrested,  and  even 
massacred  by  unrestrained  groups  led  by  agi- 
tators who  were  frequently  unknown 
(locally),  without  provoking  any  reaction 
from  the  populace.  Itself  generally  ter- 
rorized but,  on  occasion,  consenting.  All  the 
prisons,  all  the  Jails,  thrown  open  at  the 
same  time,  poured  out  on  the  country  poli- 
tical and  common  law  prisoners  drunk  with 
the  thought  of  freedom  and  revenge.  .  .  . 

"People  soon  gave  up  counting  the  num- 
bers of  beatings,  seizures,  extortions  of 
money,  and  'confiscations  of  goods  belonging 
to  bourgeois  fasclste  and  counterrevolution- 
aries,' arbitrary  arrests,  and  assassinations 
after  (or  even  without)  a  farcical  trial  by 
hastily  assembled  'peoples  courts.'  .  .  ." 

The  above  extracts.  It  should  be  pointed 
out  again,  were  written  by  a  man  widely 
known  over  many  years  for  his  sympathetic 
attitude  towards  the  Vietnamese  Com- 
munists and  who  still  supports  their  cause 
with  the  spoken  and  written  word  today.  .  .  . 

CENKKAL   GIAP    MAKES   HIS    MOVE 

A  year  later.  In  mld-1946.  the  Communists 
had  disposed  of  all  the  organized  resistance 
to  their  regime  In  North  Vietnam  vrith  the 
sole  exception  of  the  Viet  Nam  Quoc  Dan 
Dang  (VNQDD.  the  Vietnamese  National- 
ist Party) .  In  July,  General  Glap  moved  his 
forces  against  these  remaining  opponents, 
and  the  following  extract  from  the  same  book 
of  Philippe  Devlllers  describes  the  action: 

"After  bloody  clashes.  Ite  (that  is.  the 
government's)  forces  retook  control  over  the 
towns  of  Vlnh-yen.  Vlet-trl,  and  Phu-tho, 
completely  cleculng  the  Phu-tho — Tuyen- 
quang — Ha-giang  axis.  In  the  Cao-bang — 
Land-son  region  they  consolidated  their  po- 
sitions. Their  successes  were  less  clear-cut 
In  the  Red  River  Valley;  Lao-kay.  on  the 
frontier,  was  nevertheless  occuppled. 

"But  it  was  in  Hanoi  that  the  great  blow 
was  struck.  A  succession  of  police  raids  on 
VNQDD  centers  during  July  11th.  12th,  and 
I3th  led  to  the  arrest  of  about  120  people, 
and  to  the  selziire  of  arms,  documents,  and 
materials  for  forging  money.  The  offices  of 
the  newspaper  Viet  Nam,  principal  organ  of 
that  party  at  80  Grand  Bouddha  Street, 
were  taken;  far  from  being  suspended,  the 
newspaper  reappeared  six  days  later,  but 
under  new  management  and  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  censors.  .  .  . 

"At  the  end  of  July,  therefore,  the  Viet 
Mlnh  Government  had  consolidated  Its 
strength.  It  had  practically  eliminated  Ite 
rivals.  It  no  longer  faced  adversaries  capable, 
without  external  help,  of  overthrowing  it." 

Thereafter,  the  ascendancy  of  the  Oom- 
munlst-oontrolled  United  National  Front 
was  imchallenged.  and  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  was 
able  to  lead  the  movement  Into  a  war 
Against  the  now  returned  Ftench  on  Decem- 
ber 19,  1946,  with  the  i4>provai  and  support 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  Vietnamese  peo- 


ple. From  then  until  the  end  of  1950,  the 
resistance  movement  conducted  ite  "anti- 
Imperiallst"  struggle  relatively  harmoniously 
and  with  only  mtnimai  internal  dissension. 
At  the  beginning  of  1951.  however,  the  Com- 
munist leadership  decided  the  moment  was 
opportune  to  shift  to  the  "antlfeudal"  phase 
of  the  struggle,  that  Is  to  say,  to  change  the 
objective  of  the  revolution  from  simple  over- 
throw of  colonial  rule  to  the  twin  objectives 
of  defeating  colonialism  and  establishing 
communism.  The  Indochlnese  Communist 
Party,  ostensibly  dissolved  In  November, 
194S,  lest  non-Oommunlste  be  dissuaded 
frocn  BuppcMTtlng  the  resistance,  reappeared 
under  the  changed  name  of  Dang  Lao  Dong 
Viet  Nam,  or  Vietnamese  Workers  Party.  A 
new  slogan  was  adopted,  "The  antl-lmperial- 
1st  and  antlfeudal  fighte  are  of  equal  im- 
portance"; and  communism  became  the 
overt  controller  of  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment. .  .  . 

THE  COMMUNIST  REVOLmON 

During  the  years  1951  and  1952.  Commu- 
nist Party  control  over  every  area  of  activity 
In  the  resistance  zone  was  strengthened  and 
consolidated  in  preparation  for  a  camjxilgn 
that  might  strain  the  Party  to  the  utmost 
but  which  would  eliminate,  once  and  for  all, 
the  poastblUty  of  further  internal  challenge 
to  the  Communist  regime  thereafter.  That 
was  the  agrarian  reform  campaign,  an  op- 
eration of  some  complexity  for  which  minute 
and  careful  preparations  had  to  be  made.  In 
February,  1953,  when  both  peasante  and 
traders  had  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  penury 
and  debt  by  the  Impossibly  high  taxes  Im- 
posed on  them,  a  campaign  of  terror  was 
unleashed  by  order  of  the  Communist  Party 
Central  Committee.  It  lasted  for  fifteen  days, 
two  terrible  weeks  In  which  no  single  per- 
son was  safe  from  denunciation,  torture, 
arrest,  or  assassination .  when  indiscriminate 
violence  raged  unchecked  aiul  the  Party  au- 
thorities made  no  move  to  intervene.  After 
the  campaign  had  ended,  as  abruptly  as  it 
had  begun,  by  personal  order  of  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh,  every  citizen  was  aware  of,  and  over- 
awed by,  the  might  of  the  Party.  But  the 
two  weeks  of  terror  proved  to  be  no  more 
than  a  demonstration  of  what  the  Party 
oould  do.  It  Imbued  all  with  the  desired 
dread  of  the  Party  and  ensured  Instant  com- 
pliance with  Party  wlshec.  Taut  much  worse 
was  to  follow.  .  .  . 

NORTHIXNEBS    LINKED   TO    REGIME 

The  campaign  Instilled  Into  all  North  Viet- 
namese a  boundless  fear  of  the  Communist 
regime;  but  at  the  same  time.  It  linked  them 
Inescapably  to  that  regime.  Were  it  ever  over- 
thrown or  replaced  by  another,  the  people 
could  scarcely  expect  to  escape  blame  for 
the  terrible  crimes  committed,  since  the 
whole  populace  had  approved  the  sentences 
and  witnessed  their  execution.  Immediate 
compliance  with  the  regime's  future  demands 
would  thus  be  assured,  and  the  people  would 
feel  Impelled  to  do  all  In  their  power  to  en- 
sure that  this  regime  was  not  replaced  by 
any  other  liable  to  exact  punishment  for  the 
crimes.  Some  idea  of  the  scale  on  which  the 
murders  were  carried  out  Is  apparent  from 
the  disclosure  by  Nguyen  Manh  Tuong,  In 
his  address  to  the  National  Congress  of  the 
Fatherland  Front  (a  front  organization  es- 
tablished by  the  North  Vietnamese  Commu- 
nlste  In  1955  and  designed  especially  to  ap- 
peal to  South  Vietnamese  dissatisfied  with 
the  regime  of  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem)  In  October 
1956.  that  the  slogan  used  by  the  Commu- 
nlBte  throughout  the  campaign  was.  "It  is 
better  to  kill  ten  Innocent  people  than  to 
let  one  enemy  escape."  No  official  figure  has 
ever  been  divulged  by  the  Communist  au- 
thorities of  the  total  number  killed  during 
this  orgy  of  butchery,  and  none  Is  ever  likely 
to  be;  but  Gerard  Tongas,  a  French  history 
teacher  who  continued  to  work  in  Hanoi 
until  1959.  claims  to  have  acquired  accurate 
Information  on  this  point.  He  states  that 
the  campaign  resulted  In  a  hundred  thou- 
sand  deaths — more   than   double   the   total 


American  deaths  in  the  entire  Vietnam  War 
to  date. 

THE   GENEVA   ACCOROS 

Whatever  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  reasons  may  have 
been,  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  ex- 
perience convinced  very  large  numbers  of 
Vietnamese  of  the  extreme  dangers  that 
threatened  non-Communists — In  particular, 
those  non-Communlste  belonging  to  insti- 
tutions or  organizations  regarded  with  suspi- 
cion by  the  Conununlste,  such  as  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  the  nationalist  parties,  and 
the  like — in  circumstances  of  unchallenged 
Communist  domination.  The  1954  Geneva 
Accords  legitimized  such  domination  by  the 
Communiste  in  North  Vietnam,  which  Is  why 
a  million  North  Vietnamese  availed  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  to  fiee  to  South 
Vietnam.  Such  evidence  as  is  available  sug- 
geste  that  the  numbers  of  those  leaving 
North  Vietnam  at  that  time  would  have  been 
very  much  greater  if  the  Communiste  had 
honored  the  terms  they  accepted  at  Geneva 
and  permitted  all  who  wished  to  do  so  to 
leave  the  country  unimpeded.  In  the  event, 
however,  they  prevented  large  numbers  from 
going,  which  forced  some  of  those  whose 
intentions  were  frustrated  to  resort  to  such 
desperate  measures  as  putting  out  to  sea  on 
flimsy,  hastily  constructed  bamboo  rafte. 
A  few  were  picked  up  by  passing  ships,  but 
the  numbers  of  those  who  drowned  or  starved 
can  never  be  known. 

The  mass  exodus  from  North  Vietnam  fol- 
lowing the  Geneva  Accords  was  a  very  Impor- 
tant propaganda  setback  for  the  Vietnamese 
Communiste,  because  It  proved  to  the  watch- 
ing world  the  falsity  of  their  claims  to  the 
support  and  approval  of  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple as  a  whole.  These  people  have  learned 
from  bitter  experience  how  a  numerically 
tiny  Communist  Party  can,  by  dint  of  Ite 
disciplined  organization  and  total  ruthless- 
ness  In  pursuit  of  Ite  objectives,  impose  It- 
self on  a  whole  people. 

SOUTH  VIETNAM 

South  Vietnam  remained  a  secondary  thea- 
ter throughout  the  First  Indochina  War.  the 
main  action  taking  place  In  the  North.  No 
great  victories  were  won  In  South  Vietnam 
and  no  Communist  fief  was  created  In  any 
populous  area  there.  Consequently.  In  1964, 
the  South  Vietnamese  people  had  very  Uttle 
direct  knowledge  of  the  Vietnamese  Commu- 
nist regime.  For  the  vast  majority  of  them, 
the  First  Indochina  War  was.  from  start  to 
finish,  an  antlcolonlal  struggle  for  national 
independence.  Prench  promises  of  independ- 
ence were  not  believed  by  them,  and  the 
"nationalist"  governmente  formed  from  Viet- 
namese prepared  to  work  with  the  French 
failed  to  win  their  respect  or  support. 

Consequently,  when  the  Communiste  re- 
sumed the  war  In  the  southern  half  of  the 
new  divided  but  independent  Vietnam,  the 
Insurgente  were  at  first  regarded  with  some 
tolerance  by  the  majority  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese people.  Certainly  the  guerrillas  ex- 
ploited their  favorable  Image  in  South  Viet- 
nam, and  the  myth  of  Communist  invinci- 
bility that  derived  from  the  defeat  of  the 
French  Expeditionary  Corps.  Only  the  gov- 
ernment of  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  and  the  North 
Vietnamese  refugees  recognized  the  new 
threat  for  what  It  was;  but  the  latter  were 
still  occupied  m  estebllshlng  themselves  In 
South  Vietnam,  while  the  government  lacked 
the  resources  to  counter  the  Insurrection 
effectively.  .  .  . 

INSURGENTS  RESORT  TO  VIOLENCE 

But  the  Insurgente  In  South  Vietnam 
failed  to  find  an  emotive  cause  which  would 
persuade  the  local  people  to  support  their 
movement  wholeheartedly  as  they  had  ear- 
lier done  In  the  war  against  the  French.  .  .  . 
Few.  apart  from  Communist  sympathizers, 
were  moved  by  Hanoi's  claims.  While  people 
were  willing  to  tolerate  the  Insurgente,  they 
did  not  go  out  of  their  way  to  help  them  with 
food,  money,  or  men.  The  Insurgente.  for 
their  part,  were  largely  dependent  on  South 
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offered  voluntarily,  they  were  obliged  to  take 
what  they  needed  by  means  of  armed  orce 
or  terrorism.  At  first  they  employed  seU  tlve 
terrorism,  killing  or  abducting  offlclals.  idu- 
cated  persons  such  as  teachers,  and  m«  i  of 
Influence.  When  they  wUbed  to  assassi  late 
someone  publicly,  as  an  exemplary  pui  Ish 
ment  designed  to  cow  others  Into  sub  nls- 
elon,  they  tried  to  select  victims  whom^hey 
knew  to  be  unpopular  or  corrupt.  As  the 
fighting  spread,  however,  and  their  need  be- 
came greater,  the  Insurgents  resorted  viore 
and  more  to  indiscriminate  violence.  . 

But  the  overthrow  of  the  |Dlem|  govfcrn 
ment  bad  created  political  Instability,  w  kich 
was  worsened  by  the  Inexperience  of  the  kew 
rulers  and  by  the  ambitions  of  rival  clt  .m- 
ants  to  power.  During  1964,  coup  d'etat  'ol- 
lowed  coup  d'etat  and  government  succec  led 
government.  While  South  Vietnam's  leai  ers 
quarrelled  among  themselves,  the  Viet  C  mg 
used  the  opportunity  to  spread  their  con  :rol 
throughout  large  areas  of  the  country:  ide. 
Not  until  early  1966  was  political  stability  re- 
stored In  Saigon.  But  by  that  time,  the  c  111- 
tary  situation  had  so  deteriorated  that  i  nly 
outside  help  could  restore  It.  It  was  then  :  hat 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  took  the  ;  no- 
mentous  decision  to  commit  American  trfops 
to  the  fighting  In  the  South  and  to 
mence  a  systematic  bombing  of  North 
nam.  During  the  remainder  of  1965 
throughout  1966,  American  assistance 
abled  the  military  deterioration  to  be  hi 
and  the  situation  to  be  stabilized.  In 
the  Communist  forces  were  committed 
and  again  to  large,  set-piece  battles  In 
they  suffered  very  heavy  casualties 
the  Allies  were  able  to  bring  to  bear 
superiority  In  manpower  and  firepowe: 
their  monopoly  of  air  power. 

THX  TXT  orrxNSivs 

By  the  end  of  1967,  It  bad  become  tear 
to  the  Communist  Ie»xlers  In  Banot  that  \  lelr 
military  strategy  was  disastrously  wron  :.  If 
persisted  In,  It  would  lead  to  the  earlj  de- 
struction of  their  forces  fighting  In  S  utb 
Vietnam.  A  change  had  to  be  made,  and  this 
took  the  form  of  massive  surprise  attac v  on 
all  the  cities  and  towns  of  South  Vie 
simultaneously.  ...  To  assemble  su; 
troop  strength  for  the  execution  of  s 
grand  offensive,  known  now  In  the  W< 
the  Tet  Offensive,  the  Communists 
obliged  to  denude  the  countryside  of 
In  the  event,  total  surprise  was  achlev 
the  rest  of  the  plan  went  hopelessly 
The  Communists  had  completely  mlsuflder- 
stood  the  mood  of  the  South  Vietnamese  [>eo- 
ple,  failed  to  bring  about  any  populai  up* 
rising  against  the  government,  and  tnn 
eventually  driven  out  of  all  the  places  they 
had  entered,  suffering  huge  losses  Ir  the 
process.  Had  It  not  been  for  the  wlldl  In- 
accurate and  alarmist  reporting  by  tb«  for- 
eign press  crops  In  South  Vietnam,  Te  Of- 
fensive would  have  been  an  unrelieved  fi  Jure 
for  Its  authors.  As  It  was,  the  panic  o  the 
press  correspondents  was  communlcat  d  to 
the  American  public,  which  brought  lrr«  ilstl- 
ble  pressure  to  bear  on  the  Preside;  t  to 
change  his  policy  In  Vietnam.  In  res|  snse. 
President  Johnson  first  restricted,  and  then 
ended,  American  bombing  In  North  Vie  nam 
in  return  for  Communist  agreement  td  par 
tlclpate  In  talks  to  be  held  In  Paris.  Thjs  the 
only  advantage  to  accrue  to  the  Coi 
aide  from  the  Tet  Offensive  came,  noi 
their  own  efforts,  but  from  the  hysterli 
attacks  Induced  In  the  American  ani 
foreign  correspondents.  Rarely  In  the 
of  modem  warfare  has  any  nation 
Ill-served  by  Its  own  press. 

The  one  exception  to  the  general  n^ltary 
pattern  was  the  Central  Vletnamaae 
Hue.  which  was  occupied  by  the 
for  more  than  three  weeks.  Because 
munlsts  controlled  Hue  and  Its  population 
for  this  period,  their  conduct  during  (hese 
weeks  must  be  examined  closely. 


THE  TBAOKDT  OF  HTTI 

The  importance  of  what  took  place  In  Hue 
cannot  be  exaggerated,  because  It  provides  a 
scale  model  of  what  would  follow  a  decisive 
Communist  victory  In  South  Vietnam.  The 
conduct  of  the  Communist  soldiers  occupying 
that  hapless  ctty.  It  la  true,  diverged  In  no 
lmf>ortant  respect  from  earlier  Ccnuniuilst 
behavior  patterns.  But  In  Hue,  It  was  sub- 
sequently possible  to  Investigate  their  actions 
Immediately  after  they  had  taken  place  and 
In  the  fullest  detail,  as  well  as  to  question 
eyewitnesses  who  watched  them  from  be- 
ginning tp  end.  This  writer  was  present  in 
Hue  during  September,  1970,  and  was  able 
both  to  inspect  the  locations  where  the 
events  unfolded  and  to  questions  witnesses  of 
them.  This  is  what  happened. 

COMITDKISTS  OCCVrt  HITX 

A  Communist  force  of  twtive  thousand 
soldiers,  most  of  them  North  Vietnamese 
regulars,  attacked  and  occupied  the  city  of 
Hue  on  the  night  of  January  30,  1968.  The 
Communists  remained  there  for  26  days  he- 
fore  finally  being  driven  out.  Numbers  of 
South  Vietnamese,  soldiers  and  civilians, 
were  killed  In  the  course  of  the  fighting, 
their  bodies  being  readily  identifiable  as 
battle  casualties  by  the  wounds  or  the  cir- 
cumstances of  death.  Others  were  deliberate- 
ly assassinated  by  the  order  of  160  civilian 
cadres  who  concerned  themselvea  with  the 
civil  population  of  Hue  while  the  soldiers 
were  occupied  with  their  military  duties. 
Because  no  Communist  official  would  dare  to 
execute  such  a  methodical  preplanned  cam- 
paign without  authority,  it  may  safely  be 
assumed  that  these  160  men  carried  out  an 
actlou  program  expressly  ordered  by  their 
Communist  Party  superiors.  Not  all  of  them 
entered  Hue  with  the  soldiers,  for  some  were 
already  living  In  the  city  as  part  of  the 
Commxinist  Infrastructure  there.  The  major- 
ity of  the  150  were  locally  bom  men,  natives 
of  Thuathlen  Province,  and  well  acquainted 
with  the  city  and  its  inhabitants. 

BOLD  KANOaaOO  COUBTS 

During  the  first  days  of  the  occupation, 
the  cadres  rounded  up  numbers  of  residents, 
whose  names  and  addresses  were  contained 
in  lists  prepared  before  the  Communist  at- 
tack, and  broxigbt  them  before  "kangaroo" 
courts.  The  "trials"  lasted  about  ten  minutes 
each,  and  all  the  accused  were  found  guilty 
of  being  "enemies  of  the  revolution."  Sen- 
tence— always  execution — was  carried  out  at 
once,  and  the  bodies  were  either  buried  or 
returned  to  their  families.  The  victims  were 
civil  servants,  military  ofllcers  and  NCOe. 
teachers,  doctors,  and  religious  figures;  In 
fact,  the  leading  members  of  Hue's  eltlaen- 
ry.  Once  these  individually  named  individu- 
als had  been  eliminated,  the  cadres  com- 
menced a  second  roundup,  this  time  work- 
ing from  a  list  of  professions,  occupations, 
organizations,  groupings,  and  social  classes, 
not  of  individual  names.  The  second  purge 
was  patently  designed  to  eliminate  those 
whose  social  class,  occupation,  or  associa- 
tion rendered  them.  In  Communist  eyes,  a 
potential  opposition  to  communism  in  the 
future,  which  Is  why  so  many  non-p(41tlcal 
persons — even  children  and  students — were 
killed.  Because  of  Its  nature,  the  second 
purge  elimlnatcid  some  who,  though  they  be- 
longed to  suspect  groups,  hiul  been  active 
supporters  of  the  Communist  cause  In  Hue. 
Some  two  thousand  people  were  eliminated 
in  this  campaign. 

MANY    PBOPLK    "OISAPPBAa" 

Throughout  the  final  week  of  the  Com- 
munist occupation  of  Hue — they  were  driven 
out  on  February  a4th — the  cadres  arrested 
and  marched  away  many  hundreds  of  citi- 
zens after  first  informing  them  that  they 
were  being  taken  for  political  indoctrination. 
Sometimes  those  arrested  were  known  to  the 
cadres  and  were  addrened  by  name,  but  at 
other  times  the  arrests  appeared  to  be  hap- 
hazard, as  when  the  four  hundred  persons 
shtitering  In  a  Roman  Catholic  church  in 


Phu-cam  district  were  marched  away  en  bloc. 
There  has  since  been  speculation  that  those 
arrested  during  the  closing  days  of  the  oc- 
cupation were  taken  because  they  were  in  a 
position  subsequently  to  identify  the  cadres 
o'  the  local  Communist  Infrastructure,  and 
therefore  had  to  be  eliminated.  But  this  Is 
nr  more  than  speculation,  and  several  other 
possible  explanations  would  equally  well  fit 
the  circumstances.  At  any  rate,  the  people 
were  arrested  and  were  not  seen  afterwards. 
Relatives  and  friends  contmued  to  hope  that 
they  were  prisoners  of  the  Communists  and 
stUl  alive. 

Two  days  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Com- 
munists, seventy  bodies  were  discovered  in 
the  grounds  of  Ola  Hoi  school.  In  the  en- 
suing months,  eighteen  further  burial  sites 
yielded  another  1,030  bodies.  A  year  later, 
more  mass  graves  were  discovered  accidental- 
ly at  Phu-thu,  some  miles  from  the  city,  and 
were  found  to  contain  809  bodies.  Not  until 
late  September  1069,  was  another  mass 
grave  found,  this  time  In  the  inaccessible 
Da-mai  Valley,  as  a  result  of  information 
supplied  by  Communist  defectors.  By  then 
the  bodies  had  decomposed  so  much  as  to 
be  unrecognizable,  but  360  skulls  were  dis- 
covered. Although  the  city  of  Hue  lost  4,800 
citizens  dead  or  missing  In  the  successive 
purges.  By  no  means  all  of  these  have  yet 
been  found,  and  more  graves  may  still  come 
to  light.  Hope  that  the  missing  who  are  still 
unaccounted  for  may  yet  be  alive  has  now 
been  abandoned. 

NO   WOaO  OP   BEGXXT 

These  happenings  took  place  within  the 
space  of  26  days  in  a  city  from  which  the 
Communists  had  always  known  they  would 
be  expelled.  The  arrests  and  killings  were 
carried  out  on  orders  from  the  Communist 
leadership,  coldly  and  deliberately.  In  ac- 
cordance with  prearranged  plans.  Any  pos- 
sibility that  some  terrible  mistake  had  been 
made,  that  the  local  cadres  had  erred  or  ex- 
ceeded their  orders,  was  dispelled  by  subse- 
quent references  to  the  events  made  by  the 
Vietnamese  Communist  press  and  radio. 
Typical  of  such  comment  was  a  broadcast  on 
Communist  Liberation  Radio  on  April  26. 
1968,  while  tbe  mass  graves  were  still  being 
uncovered.  It  stated  that  those  killed  were 
"hooligan  lackeys  who  owed  blood  debts  to 
their  compatriots,  and  who  were  annihilated 
by  tbe  Southern  armed  forces  and  people  in 
the  early  spring."  There  was  no  word  of  re- 
gret. 

couuvtiiBM  Doma  not  Lnaura 

The  prevalence  of  famine,  disease,  and 
flood  in  many  p>arts  of  Asia  has  made  pre- 
mature, violent  death  all  too  common  a 
phenomenon,  and  engendered  \n  the  people 
a  stoical  acceptance  of  what  cannot  be 
avoided.  The  fatalism  of  Asians  in  the  face 
of  frightful  disasters  never  falla  to  amaze 
Westerners.  But  despite  this  Inbred  tolerance 
to  adversity,  the  systematic  and  unfeeling 
massacre  of  so  many  ordinary  reaidents  of 
Hue  struck  horror  and  revulsion  into  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam.  Those  Hue  citizens 
questioned  by  this  writer  professed,  in  ad- 
dition, incomprehension;  they  simply  did  not 
tinderstand  how  Vietnamese  people  could  be- 
have in  so  brutal  a  fashion  to  their  com- 
patriots. For  them,  the  massacre  provided 
incontrovertible  proof  that  the  Communist 
insurrection  had  abandoned  all  pretense  of 
seeing  to  liberate  tbe  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam, and  was  undlsgulaedly  attempting  to 
establish  an  oppressive  and  intolerant  Com- 
munist dictatorship.  .  .  . 

The  tightly  controlled  information  media 
of  North  Vietnam  have  been  saying  it  [that 
a  decisive  Communist  victory  would  result 
in  a  bloodbath]  for  several  years.  Hanoi 
Radio,  to  cite  one  typical  example.  In  a 
broadcast  on  September  18,  1908,  cited  tbe 
following  words  of  Politburo  member  Ttuong 
Chinh:  "It  is  abacrtutely  necessary  for  the 
people's  democratic  dictatorships  to  use  vio- 
lence against  counterrevolutionaries  and  ex- 
plolten  who  refuse  to  submit  to  refonn. 
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Therefore,  we  must  pay  contlnuoxis  attention 
to  consolidating  the  repressive  apparatus  of 
the  pec^le's  democratic  state,  the  pec^le's 
army,  the  pec^Ie's  police,  the  people's  con- 
trol Institute,  tbe  people's  tribunal,  and  ao 
forth."  The  same  radio  station,  broadcasting 
on  March  21,  1968,  said:  "All  citleena  are 
bound  to  take  an  active  part  In  denouncing 
counterrevoluticmary  elements.  In  providing 
dictatorial  organs  with  evidence  and  docu- 
ments, in  supervising  punishment  ...  of 
counterrevolutionary  elements."  Nc»th  Viet- 
namese press  and  radio  have  referred  to  all 
m  South  Vietnam  who  have  exposed  the 
Communist  Insurrection  as  "hooligans,"  "lac- 
keys." "exploiters,"  "counterrevolutionaries," 
and  the  like,  and  have  repeatedly  mentioned 
tbe  "blood  debts"  such  persons  have  In- 
curred. Solemn  promises  are  constantly  made 
that  full  payment  of  those  debts  will  be 
exacted.  Historical  precedent  and  recent  ex- 
ample make  it  impossible  to  doubt  that  the 
Communist  leaders  intend  to  keep  their 
word. 

coNCLtrsiON 

Should  tbe  Vietnamese  Communists  win 
undisputed  control  of  South  Vietnam,  either 
by  military  victory  or  through  a  "coalition 
government"  In  the  fashion  of  some  ooxmtries 
of  eastern  Europe,  they  will  act  exactly  as 
they  have  done  In  the  past.  They  will  seize 
control  of  all  South  Vietnameee  information 
media  and  use  them  for  their  own  purposes. 
They  will  expel  the  foreign  press  corps  and 
all  other  foreigners,  and  will  then  close  the 
frontiers  of  the  state.  Once  all  non-Vietnam- 
ese witnesses  have  been  removed,  they  will 
proceed  to  exact  payment  of  the  "blood 
debts."  In  a  deliberately  created  atmosphere 
of  terror,  they  will  establish  thousands  of  ad 
hoc  "people's  courts."  before  which  will  be  ar- 
raigned all  those  individuals  and  groups  the 
Party  has  decided  to  eliminate.  Those  unfor- 
tunates will  be  accused  of  "crimes"  which 
have  no  existence  in  civilized  societies.  They 
will  face  charges  of  being  "counterrevolution- 
aries," "enemies  of  the  people,"  "exploiters 
of  tbe  people"  and  a  hoat  at  irtmllar  mean- 
ingless things,  and  they  will  be  found  guilty 
by  jurors  too  terrified  to  do  anything  but 
obey  the  orders  of  Party  cadres.  All  believed 
to  pose  a  threat,  real  or  potential,  to  the 
Communist  regime  will  be  killed  at  once,  and 
some  of  the  remainder  may  be  permitted  to 
postpone  execution  as  long  as  they  continue 
to  work  as  unpaid  slave  laborers.  Calculated 
on  the  basis  of  past  Communist  deeds,  and 
given  the  size  of  South  Vietnam's  popula- 
tion, the  tninimiim  number  oif  those  to  be 
butchered  will  exceed  one  mlllloQ  and  could 
rise  to  several  times  that  figure.  While  the 
massacre  Is  in  i»x)gress,  tbe  outside  wortd 
will  know  nothing  of  It,  tot  forelcners  will 
have  been  eq;>elled  and  no  mention  will  be 
made  by  the  Communist  information  media. 
Because  the  biattles  will  be  over  and  tbe  Mg 
guns  will  have  ceased  to  fire,  peace  will  be 
said  to  have  returned  once  more  to  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  end  of  my  remarks 
I  will  include  an  editorial  appearing  In 
the  April  18. 1972,  Buffalo  Evening  News. 
I  am  very  proud  to  call  attenticm  to  this 
editorial  because  it  is  frcmi  my  home 
town  paper  and  shows  a  keen  analysis  of 
the  sensitive  and  critical  Issues  invidved 
in  the  bombing  reqxmse. 

The  article  discusses  the  risks  of  total 
South  Vietnamese  collapse;  the  risks  to 
the  end  of  the  American  involvement; 
and  the  political  risks  to  the  President. 
The  column  points  up  the  fact  that  the 
President,  fully  aware  of  these  risks  has 
made  his  decision,  and  is  deserving  of 
"all  the  homefront  trust  and  support  he 
can  get." 

Nixon  Nksds  Caisis  Backing 
The  intensity  of  the  admlnlstiatlon's  re- 
qwnses,  both  verbal  and  military,  makes  it 
clear  how  deeply  President  NUon  is  con- 


vinced th»t  the  masBlve  Soviet-eupported 
North  Vietnamese  invasion  of  South  Vietnam 
has  confronted  Cwth  his  summit  diplomacy 
and  his  effort  to  setUe  the  Vietnam  war  with 
a  new  kind  of  acid  test,  it  la  a  test  on  which 
he  plainly  feels  that  an  American  under-re- 
actlon  would,  at  this  moment.  Incur  graver 
long-nin  risks  than  would  an  over-reaction. 
Tbe  risks  in  the  latter  oouzee,  both  to  his 
over-all  foreign  p<d)cy  and  to  bis  domestic 
re-election  prospects,  ai«  certainly  as  obvious 
to  Mr.  Nixon  as  tb»y  are  to  his  Senate  and 
other  critics,  who  have  wasted  no  time  In  de- 
nouncing his  bombing  req>onse  as  "reckless" 
and  In  decrying  what  they  fear  may  be  a 
new  start  down  the  old  Johnson  road  of 
endless  war. 

It  is  the  of^KMlte  risks,  however,  which  the 
President  is  In  a  better  position  to  weigh 
than  we  are,  and  which  he  evidently  demns 
the  more  dangerous.  These  presumably  in- 
clude the  risk  of  a  South  Vietnamese  col- 
lapse if  our  air  power  does  not  sufficiently 
blunt  the  EUutol  Invasion,  and  the  risks  to 
our  remaining  forces  In  evemt  of  such  a  col- 
lapae.  or  even  a  maj<»-,  demcxallzlng  setback. 
And  they  may  Include  a  series  of  wider  and 
subtler  risks  to  the  Nixon  negoitiatlng  posi- 
tion at  Moscow  on  such  sensitive  and  vital 
issues  at  the  Middle  East  and  strategic  arms 
llmlitatlons. 

Under  the  drcumstanoes,  tbe  American 
public,  as  much  as  It  wants  the  VS.  In- 
volvement tn  this  tragic  confUot  to  end,  has 
little  choice  but  to  stand  behind  the  Presi- 
dent and  trust  him  to  do  his  best  to  steer 
us  safely  through  it. 

Even  the  War  Powers  Act  Just  passed  by 
the  Senate,  in  a  proper  effort  to  revitalize 
the  participatory  role  of  Congress  in  und«r- 
wrltlng  long-term  war-type  commitments, 
recognizes  clearly  that  the  Fzesldent  must  be 
free  to  make  the  initial  responses  to  any 
grave  foreign  ttireat  to  our  security  as  he 
perceives  it. 

Piesideut  Nixon  on  his  record  of  steadUy 
diminishing  the  American  troop  ocHnmltment 
to  Vietnam,  moreover,  is  entitled  to  be  be- 
lieved now  when  his  leading  foreign  policy 
apokesman  declared  that  an  admlnlstnitlon 
which  has  withdrawn  a  net  total  of  450,000 
groimd  troops  from  Vietnam  has  no  Inten- 
tion of  reversing  that  process. 

As  was  the  case  in  the  1970  incursion  Into 
Cambodia,  so  this  latest  seeming  re-escala- 
tlon  of  enemy  provocation  and  U.S.  response 
can  be  better  Judged  in  its  immediate  after- 
math. Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  President 
knows  well  the  political  rtsks  of  any  course 
that  would  reverse  his  long-term  commit- 
ment to  wind  down  the  war.  As  recently  as 
last  January,  he  had  decdared  flatly  that 
"Vietnam  will  not  be  an  issue  in  the  (1972) 
campaign  becatue  we  wiU  have  brought  the 
American  Involvement  to  an  end."  Hopefully, 
this  can  still  be  the  case. 

Faced  with  Hanoi's  Moecow-armed  and 
Peking-prodded  all-out  Invasion  of  the 
South,  the  President  had  to  weigh  the  grave 
risks  of  over-reacting  against  those  of  under- 
reacting.  He  has  set  Ills  course  fully  aware,  we 
must  assume,  of  the  varied  dangen  thereby 
incurred.  While  the  outcome  hangs  in  the 
balance,  the  President  needs — and  on  his 
record,  deserves — aU  the  home-front  trust 
and  support  he  can  get. 


DRGINO  THAT  THE  SOVIET  OOV- 
ERNMEINT  CEASE  PERHJ0L'  U'i'lON 
OP  SOVIET  JEWS 

(ACr.  HEL8TOSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Recoko  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HTCTtSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
fortunately, illness  prevented  my  pres- 
ence on  the  House  floor  on  Monday, 
April  17. 1972. 1  deeply  regret  that  I  was. 
therefore,  unable  to  cast  my  vote  in 


favor  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
471.  calling  on  the  President  to  urge 
that  the  Soviet  Government  cease  the 
persecution  of  Soviet  Jews. 

My  record,  however,  is  clearly  in  sup- 
port of  these  efforts.  Shocked  by  the 
treatment  of  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  realizing  that  many  of  these  peo- 
ple are  seeking  a  haven  from  persecu- 
tion, last  May  I  introduced  the  Soviet 
Jews  Relief  Act  of  1971,  H.R.  8488.  This 
measure  would  authorize  30,000  special 
immigrant  visas  for  Soviet  Jews  who 
are  heads  of  households.  Their  spouses 
and  children  would  be  issued  visas  to 
emigrate  to  th^  United  States  without 
numerical  limitation. 

Before  then  Commerce  Secretary 
Stans  visited  the  Soviet  Union  in  No- 
vember, I  signed  a  telegram  to  him 
urging  that  he  impress  upon  Soviet  offi- 
cials the  deep  concern  of  the  American 
people  for  the  pUght  of  Jews  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  telegram  also  called 
on  Secretary  Stans  to  urge  that  the 
U.S.S.R.  guarantee  to  Soviet  citizens  the 
right  to  practice  their  religion  and  pre- 
serve their  traditions  without  fear  of 
reprisal  or  threat  of  harm,  and  to  emi- 
grate to  other  lands  if  they  desire  to  do 
so. 

In  February  of  this  year,  I  oospon- 
sored  the  Soviet  Refugee  Assistance  Act 
of  1972.  H.R.  13022,  which  would  au- 
thorize $85  million  for  assistance  to 
Soviet  Jewish  refugees  resettling  in 
Israel.  It  is  estimated  that  Israel  will 
receive  40.000  to  60,000  new  refugees 
this  year  from  the  UJS.SH.  alone,  plac- 
ing a  severe  burden  on  the  already 
strained  Israeli  economy. 

President  Nixon  will  have  a  significant 
opportunity  to  urge  Soviet  leaders  to 
reverse  their  repressive  policies  during 
his  forthcoming  visit  in  Moscow.  For 
this  reason,  I  Joined  in  petitioning  the 
President  this  month: 

To  help  free  Jewish  prisoners  of  con- 
science and  to  help  Soviet  Jews  achieve  tbe 
fundamental  right  to  live  as  Jews  and  to 
leave  for  Israel  and  elsewhere. 

The  complete  text  of  this  communica- 
tion follows: 

President  Richaso  M.  Nixon, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  PasBrnxNT:  In  the  interest  of  peace 
and  the  easing  of  world  tensions  we,  the 
undersigned,  welcome  your  forthcoming  trip 
to  Moscow.  We  also  urge  you  to  take  advan- 
tage of  this  unique  opportunity  and  to  help 
redeem  Soviet  Jews,  thus  fulfilling  the  hopes 
of  miUlons  of  Americans  who  have  labored 
on  their  I>ehalf . 

Mr.  President,  we  respectfully  petition  you 
on  behalf  of  three  million  Soviet  Jews.  We 
urge  you  to  be  their  advocate  and  to  convey 
to  Soviet  leaders  the  concern  of  millions  of 
Americans,  and  people  of  good  wUl  every- 
where, over  an  c^preseed  minority  which 
faces  discrimination,  and  is  prevented  from 
perpetuating  its  history,  its  culture  and  its 
ancient  religious  heritage.  Nearly  forty  of  its 
finest  young  people  are  in  Soviet  prison 
camps  because  they  sought  to  live  as  Jews, 
wbUe  other  seeking  to  emigrate  are  harassed. 
If  some  succeed  in  departing  it  Ls  only  after 
months  of  struggle  and  of  deprivation. 

Mr.  President,  we  urge  you  to  exert  your 
influence  to  help  free  Jewish  prisoners  of 
conscience  and  to  help  Soviet  Jews  adileve 
the  fundamental  right  to  live  as  Jews  and 
to  leave  for  Israel  and  elsewhere. 

Hbnbt  Hklstoskz. 
Member  of  Congreu. 
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(Mr.  RONCALIO  asked  and  was  i  Iven 

this 
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p3rmission  to  extend  his  remarks  a 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  introduced  legislation  to  protect 
and  wildlife  resources  by  prohibitini 
use  of  lead  shot  for  hunting  on 
lands.  The  problem  simply  is  that 
3  percent  of  the  waterfowl  popul|Uon 
dies   annually   due   to   lead   poiso 
This   represents   more   than   a 
birds  when  waterfowl  populations 
high.  Lead  pellets  have  also  been  f 
in  the  gizzards  of  rails,  although 
niflcant  poisoning  has  not  been  de 
strated.  It   is.   however,   reasonaW 
assimie  that  mortality  occurs. 

Lead  shot  are  ingested — either  as 
or  grit — and  erroded  due  to  che: 
and   physical   abrasion   in   the   gi 
Subsequent  assimilation  of  lead  in 
blood  stresun  causes  poisoning.  P( 
ing  affects  the  blood,  the  liver,  th 
neys.  the  brain,  and  the  vascula 
tem.    Acute    toxicity    results    in 
death.  Chronic  toxicity  is  prolong 
may  or  may  not  result  in  death 
attributable  to  lead— in  other  wor 
ducks  may  be  subject  to  increase 
dation   by   natural   predators   or 
Chronic    toxicity   is   evidenced   b 
parent  starvation,  and  ducks  m; 
die  for  60  days.  Ducks  lose  30  to  ' 
cent  of  original  body  weight,  and 
die  if  the  lead  pellets  are  not  void 
the  gizzard.  Obviously,  the  grea 
number  of  lead  shot  in  the  gizza 
greater  the  likelihood  that  a  du( 
die  of  acute  effects  of  lead. 

Lead  pellets  are  deposited  in 
vironment  by  hunters,  and  curre 
mates  are  that  about  6.000  tons 
are  deposited  annually.  Certainly 
of  this  is  deposited  in  marshes  an" 
aquatic  or  semiaquatic  areas  w 
may  remain  available  to  waterfo 
other  marsh  birds  such  as  rails, 
ing  on  the  bottom  type,  shot  m; 
out  of  reach  of  waterfowl  or  may 
on  the  surface  and  become  conce 
thereby  serving  as  a  death  trap 

A  substitute  for  lead  shot  is  av|ilable : 
soft-iron  shot.  Soft-iron  shot  h 
proven  to  be  nontoxic  to  waterfi 
is  suitable  ballistically.  that  is,  t 
Ing  ix)wer  of  size  No.  4 — that  si 


been 
1  and 
e  kill- 
often 


used  for  ducks  and  geese — is  con  jarable 
to  that  of  lead  shot  up  to  about  0  yards 
and  crippling  losses  are  not  inci  ;ased. 

Use  of  iron  shot  should  be  req  lired  in 
marshes  and  other  aquatic  ar€  s.  Size 
No.  4  shot  is  certainly  suitable  fi  r  most, 
if  not  all  waterfowl  hunting.  Th  target 
date  for  the  switchover  should  be  the 
1973  himting  sesison.  with  reg  lations 
prohibiting  all  but  iron  shot  in  onnec- 
Uon  with  hunting  primarUy  In  and 
around  aquatic  areas. 

I  am  hopeful  Congress  can  act  an  this 
legislation,  for  it  is  needed  if  wi  are  to 
maintain  our  present  nimit)ers  ol  water- 
fowl. 


LEAVE   OP   ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave 
scence  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  (at 
quest  of  Mr.  Boggs),  for  today 
count  of  ofBcial  business. 


of  ab- 

he  re- 
on  ac- 


SPBCIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Randall,  for  10  minutes,  today, 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  HuNGATE.  for  60  minutes.  May  1, 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ruth)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneoui> 
matter:) 

Mr.  EscH.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Ki:icp.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Halpern.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Prelinchuysen.  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  GuBSER,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Crane,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Duncan,  for  15  minutes,  April  24. 

Mr.  AsHBRooK,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DANtELSON)  to  address  the 
House  and  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Abzuc,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rosenthal,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MrrcHELL,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Cotter,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Wn,LiAM  D.  Ford,  for  5  minutes 
today. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ruth)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bray  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  GOODLING. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Shoup. 

Mr.  Railsback  in  four  instances, 

Mr.  Kemp  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  HosMER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bob  Wn.soN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Duncan. 

Mr.  Prenzel  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Mallary. 

Mr.  Thone. 

Mr.  SxBELros. 

Mr.  Halpern  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Nelsen  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 

Mr.  EIsch. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Landgrebi. 

Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Brotzman. 

Mr.  Coughlin. 

Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  OTCoNSKi. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Goldwatik. 

Mr.  Ashbrook  in  two  Instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Danielson)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Hagan  in  three  instances. 


Mr.  Rogers  of  Plorida  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Begich  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  RosTENKOwsKi  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  St  Germain. 

Mr.  Hamilton  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Pulton. 

Mr.  Celler. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rangel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Baoillo. 

Mr.  Reuss  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Lennon. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  DiNGELL  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Burton  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wolff  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Harrington  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Cotter  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Gibbons. 
,    Mr.  Plowers  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Ryan  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  RONCALIO. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION  REFERRED 

A  concurrent  resolution  and  a  joint 
resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  ta- 
ble and,  imder  the  rule,  referred  as  fol- 
lows : 

S.  Con.  Res.  75.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
urge  each  American  famUy  to  plant  a  vege- 
table garden:  to  the  Committee  on  AgriciU- 
ture. 

S.J.  Res.  222.  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
the  furnishing  ol  Secret  Service  protection 
to  major  presidential  and  vice  presidential 
candidates:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  8817.  An  act  to  further  cooperative 
forestry  programs  administered  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  and  for  other  purposes. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  annoimced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

S.  1989.  An  act  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  reneiwal  at 
certain  start  route  contracts;  and 

S.  3153.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  of  Janu- 
ary 8.  1971  (Public  Law  91-660:  84  SUt. 
1967).  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Gulf  Islands  National  Seashore. 
In  the  States  of  Florida  and  Mississippi,  for 
the  recognition  of  certain  hUrtoric  values  at 
Port  San  Carlos,  Fort  Redoubt,  FcMt  Bar- 
rancas, and  Fort  Pickens  in  Florida,  and  Fort 
Maaaacbusetts  in  MlsBiasippi,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

BILL  PRESENTED)  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  April  19,  1972,  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  a  bill 
of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 
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H.R.  10844.  An  act  to  authorize  tbe  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  enter  into  the  Inter- 
state Compact  on  Mental  Health. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  5  o'clock  and  17  minutes  pjn.), 
under  Its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed imtil  Monday,  April  24,  1972.  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


REPORT  OP  EXPENDITURES  OP 
FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  AP- 
PROPRIATED FUNDS  INCURRED  IN 
TRAVEL  OUTSIDE  THE  UNITED 
STATES  DURING  1971  AS  RE- 
QUIRED BY  THE  MUTUAL  SECU- 
RITY ACT  OP  1954,  AS  AMENDED 
BY  PUBLIC  LAW  86-472  AND  BY 
PUBLIC  LAW  86—628 

Mr.    HAYS.    Mr.    Speaker,    section 
502(b)    of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 


1954.  as  amended  by  section  401(a)  of 
Public  Law  86-472.  approved  May  14, 
1960.  and  section  105  of  Public  Law  86- 
628.  approved  July  12.  1960,  require  the 
reporting  of  expenses  incurred  in  connec- 
tion with  travel,  including  both  foreign 
currencies  expended  and  dollar  expend- 
itures made  from  appropriated  funds. 

The  required  reports  for  travel  during 
1971  are  submitted  herewith : 


tPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS,  TRAVEL  AUTHORIZED  BY  H.  RES.  22,  1ST  SESS.,  92D  CONG.,  COMMIHEE  ON  AGRICULTURE  HOUSE  OF 

REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  DEC.  31,  1971 


Name  of  currency 

Date 

Per  diem  rate 

Total  amount  per  diem 

US.  dollar > 

equivalent 

Foreign          or  U.S. 

currency       currency 

Transportation 

Total 

Name  and  country 

Arrival 

Depar- 
ture 

Total 
days 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar  ■ 

equivalent 

or  US. 

currency 

US.  dollar! 

equivalent 

Foreign          or  US. 

currency        currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S  dollar! 

equivalent 

or  US. 

currency 

Hon.  Joseph  P.  VIgorlto.: 

Italy 

Plane  transportation 

Lira 

D.  mark 

11/7 

11/15 

9 

30.600 

JSO.OO 

275,400 

$450.00 

8.700          tl3.96 
3,515.55       1,019.00 

284.100 
3, 515. 55 

275,400 
3, 515. 55 

186.638 
3.515.55 

$163.96 
1.019.00 

450  00 

Hon.  Robert  B.  Matliias. : 

Italy 

lira 

D.  mark 

11/12 

11/20 

9 

30,600 

50.00 

275, 400 

450.00  . 

Plane  transportation 

3.515.55       1,019.00 

3,038             4.88 
3,515.55        1,019.00 

1.019.00 

304.88 
1.019.00 

Allan  Watson: 

Italy 

Plane  transportation 

Lira- 

D.mark 

11/7 

11/12 

6 

30,600 

50.00 

183,600 

300.00 

Total 

50.00  . 

1,200.00  . 

3  075  84 

4,275.84 

>  II  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S.  dollar  equivalent;  if  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  expended. 
Mar.  8, 1972.  •- 


W.  R.  POAGE, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture. 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  TRAVEL,  COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS,  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN 

JAN.  1  AND  DEC.  31,  1971 
RECAPITUUTION 


Name  of  currency 

Date 

Per  diem  rate 

Total  amount  per  diem 

U.S.  dollar! 

equivalent 

Foreign          or  U.S. 

currency        currency 

Transportation 

Total 

Name  and  country 

Oepar- 
Arrival          ture 

Total 
days 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar  > 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar  ■ 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreijn 
currency 

US  dollar! 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Full  committee 

.  Dollar 

$1,065.41  . 

$1,800.04  . 

'$2,900.31 
150.00 

Agriculture— Environmental  and 

Dollar 

.  Dollar 

.  Dollar;  Egyptian  .. 
Pounds. 
Dollar 

-  Dollar 

.  Dollar 

Dollar 

150.00  .. 

Consumer  Protection 
Subcommittee. 
Defense  Subcommittee 

1,644.37  .. 

3.433.24  . 
6,834.47  . 

11,160.67  . 

949.80  . 
2. 142. 88  . 
13,017.38  . 

165.80  . 
1.666.00  . 

25,074.67  . 

5  077.61 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee.. 

3,215.00  .. 

10  049  47 

HUD-Space- Science-Veterans 

5.963.50  .. 

486.00  .. 

'17,188.26 

Subcommittee. 
Interior  Subcommittee 

1  435  80 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
Slate.  Justice,  Commerce,  and 

1,053.02  .. 

3  195  90 

5,915.50     . 

18,932.88 
486  80 

Judiciary  Subcommittee. 
Transportation  Subcommittee 

.  Dollar 

Dollar 

-  Dollar 

'- 

321.00  -- 

Treasury-Postal  Service-General 

648.00  .. 

2,314.00 
37  637  92 

Government  Subcommittee. 
Surveys  and  Investigations  Staff 

12,563.25  .. 

Appropriations  Committee, 

.  .      .          33,025.05 

66,244.95  . 

: 99, 368. 95 

total. 

I  If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S.  dollar  equivalent;  it  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount 
expended. 

REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  TRAVEL 

EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1 

Does  not  add  due  to  miscellaneous  entries. 

GEORGE  H.  MAHON, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

,  COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS  (FULL  COMMITTEE),  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
AND  DEC.  31.  1971 

Name  of  currency 

Data 

Per  diem  rate 

Total  amount  per  diem 

U.S.  dollar  i 

equivalent 

Foreign           or  U.S. 

currency        currency 

Transportation 

ToUl 

Name  and  country 

Arrival 

Depar- 
ture 

Total 
days 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar  > 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  doltor  1 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

US.  dollar  i 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Hon.  Charlotte  Reid: 

United  SUtes 

.  Dollar 

.  Dollar 

.  Dollar 

.  Mlar 

"12/28 
1/2 

1/5 

1/10 
1/13 
1/15 

12/27 

1/2 

1/5 

1/7 

1/10 

1/13 

1/15 

1/16 

5«: 

4      . 

2  . 

3  . 
3      .. 

1  .. 

2  .. 

$35.00 
31.00 
34.00 
32.00 
35.00 
30.00 
34.00 
36.00  . 

$17.50  .. 

$10.75  . 

64.10  . 

56.00  . 

74.53  . 

3.00  . 

111.86  . 

97.73  . 

65.90  . 

$28.25 
219  10 

Italy 

155.00  .. 

Denmark 

136.00  .. 

192  00 

Finland 

64.00  .. 

138  53 

USSR 

.  Dollar 

.  Dollar 

.  Dollar 

.  Dollar 

D«ll«f 

105.00  .. 

108  00 

Germany 

90.00  .. 

201  86 

Switzerland 

34.00  .. 

131  73 

United  Kingdom 

72.00  .. 

137  90 

Miicellantous 

34  86 

Air  transportation 

DelUr 

1,310.00  . 

1  310.00 

Subtoui 

673.50  ... 

1.793.(7  . 

2. 502. 23 

^::z:::^^=^=^z^ 



Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  TRAVEL.  COMMinEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS  (FULL  COMMITTEE).  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  I  AND  DEC.  31,  1971-Contin««d 


Nam*  and  CMirtry 


Nmm  of  currtn  i         Arrival 


Hon.  Louis  Stokts: 

UnitadSUtas Doltor. 

Liberia DoJIar. 

Ivory  Coast Dollar. 

Ghana Dollar. 


Otto 


Nr  diofli  rate 


Owar-  Total 
t«rt    days 


Fortiin 
curroncy 


U.S.  doltor  > 

tqulvalent 

or  U.S. 

currtncy 


Total  amoonl  ptr  d««m 

U.S.  doltor! 

•qulvalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency        currency 


Tiantportation 

U.S.  doltor' 

•qulvalettt 

Foraipi  or  U.S. 

currency        currency 


Telai 

U.S.  doltor  I 

aquivaleot 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency         currency 


3/2 

3/3 
3/5 


3/1 
3/3 
3/5 
3/7 


2^ 
2 


3S.00 
37.00 
34.00 

saoo 


17.50 
74.00 
6100 
75.00 


w 


$17.50 
74.00 
6100 
75.00 


Subtotal 

Hon.  Bob  Casey:  Franco DoHar. 

SubtoUl 

Full  committeo,  total 


234.50 


234.50 


<  If  torelin  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S.  doltor  equh^ent;  if  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount 
expended. 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCf  S 

AND 


0/2 


9/10 


157.4) 


6.17 


* $163. SI 


157.41 


6.17 


163.50 


1,065.41 1,800.04 


2,900.31 


>  Round-trip  transportation  to  Africa  provided  at  otIier-than-Govomment  expense. 

>  For  expenses  not  otherwise  reimbursed. 


AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  TRAVEL.  COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS,  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE-ENVIRONMENTAL 
CONSUMtR  PROTECTION,  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1,  AND  DEC.  31.  1971 


Name  and  country 


Name  of  currenc  '      Arrival 


Hon.  Wllliaffl  J.  Scherle:  Germany. . .  Dollar. 

Agriculture-Environmental  and 
Consumer  Protection  Sub- 
committee , total 


Ptr  diem  rate 


Depar- 
ture 


Totol 
days 


U.S.  doltor  > 

equivatont 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency        currency 


Totol  amount  per  diem 

U.S.  doltor  I 

equivatont 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency        currency 


Transportotion 


Total 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  doltor  > 

equivatont 

or  U.S. 

currency 


U.S.  doltor  > 

equivatont 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency         currency 


6/13 


6/17 


$30.00 


$150.00 


(') 


$150.00 


150.00 


l50.ro 


■  H  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S.  dollar  equivflent:  il  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount       >  Transportation  at  other-than-Government  expense, 
expended. 

REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURr4iCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  TRAVEL.  COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS.  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON   DEFENSE.  HOUSE  OF 

REPRESENTATIVES.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  DEC.  31.  1971 


Name  and  country 


Name  of  curra  cy    Arrival 


Hon.  George  H.  Mahon: 

United  SUtes Doltor. 

Spain Doltor. 

Italy Doltor. 

Germany Doltor. 

Belgium Doltor. 

Endand Dollar. 

United  States Dollar. 

Transportation Doltor. 


Data 


Par  diem  rate 


Depar- 
ture 


Totol 
day* 


US.  doltor  I 

equivatont 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency       currency 


Totol  amount  per  diem 

US.  doltor  I 

equivatont 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency       currency 


Transportotion 

US.  doltor  I 

equivatont 

Foreign  or  US. 

currency        currency 


Totol 


U.S.  doltor  1 

equivatont 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency         currency 


'^ 


1/3 
1/6 
1/10 
1/14 
1/16 
»/« 


w 

1/S 

3H 

1/10 

1/14 

1/16 

1/18 

H 

$3.00 
74.65 
10140 
34.89 
46.57  . 
52.81  . 
1.00  . 


$44.61 
15.85 


Subtotol. 


Hon.  William  E.  Minshall: 

United  States Doltor.. 

Spain Dollar. 

Germany Doltor.. 

France Dollar. 

England Doltor. 

Transportotion Doltor. 


Subtotol. 


Mr.  John  M.  Garrity: 

United  State* Dollar. 

Spam Dollar. 

Germany Dollar. 

Franca Dollar.. 

England Doltor. 

Transportotion Doltor.. 


Subtotol. 


Hon.  John  J.  Rhodes: 

Sfiin Doltor. 

Italy Doltor. 

Malta Doltor. 

England Dollar.. 

Transportotion Doltor.. 


1934.50 


$3.00 
74.65 

14101 
50.74 
46.57 
52.81 
1.00 

934.50 


316.32 


994.96 


1.311.28 


5/21 
5/24 
5/27 
5/30 


5/20 
5/23 

5/26 

S/29 

W 


$35.00  . 
2100 
30.00. 
40.00. 
3100 


35.00 
84.00 
90.00 

120.00  . 

10100  . 


140 


35.00 
84.00 

90  00 
120.00 
10100 
88140 


437.00 


.40 


1.325.40 


5/21 

5/24 
5/27 

5/30 


S/20 
5/23 
5/26 

5/29 
6A 


3S.00 
2100 
30.00 
4100 
3100 


35.00 

84.00 

90.00 

120.00 

10100 


L40 


35.00 

84.00 

9100 

120.00 

10100 

88140 


437.00 


88140 


1,325.40 


Subtotol 

Hon.  Robert  L  F.  Sikes: 

Malto 

Itoly 

SpaiH 


Doltor. 
Doltor. 
Doltor. 


Subtotal 

Defense  Subcommittee,  total. 


8^3 

«/14 


8/12 
8^3 

8/15 


32.00 
3100 
2100 
3100 


12100 

114.00 

26.80 

7^00 


559.58 


12100 

114.00 

26.00 

72.00 

558.58 


340.00 


559.58 


899.58 


8/24 


t/2S 
8/25 
8/30 


iSiiiiiiiii 


25.00 
20.00 
69.05 


101.90 


25.00 

121.90 

69.05 


114.05 


101.90 


215.95 


1,6U.37 


3.433.24 


5.077.61 


■  If  foreign  currency  is  used  enter  U  S.  dollar  equivalent;  if  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount 
expended. 


*  Transportotion  partially  furnished  by  Government-owned  aircraft  and  vahidas. 


Avril  20,  1972 
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REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  TRAVEL,  COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS,  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  OPERATIONS,  HOUSE  OF 

REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1   AND  DEC.  31,  1971 


Name  of  currency 

Data 

Per  diem  rate 

Total  amount  per  dtam 

U.S.  doltor  1 

equivatont 

Foreign          or  U.S. 

currency       currency 

Tranaportation 

TaM 

Name  and  ootuitry 

Arrival 

Dapar* 
tur* 

Taial 
days 

Fora«n 
currency 

U.S.  doltor  i 

Muiviwnt 

orU.S. 

currtncy 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  doltor  I 

CQiiitftMnt 

orU5. 

currency 

Foreign 
currtncy 

U.S.doUari 

eqnivatairt 

Of  U5. 

currtncy 

Hon.  Garner  E.  Shriver: 

United  Stotes 

...  Dolar 

1/2 
1/5 
1/8 

1    - 

$35.00  . 
31.00  . 
3100  . 
2100  . 
31.00  . 
31.00  . 
35.00  . 

$35.00  .. 

62.00  .. 
10100  .. 

56.00  .. 

93.00  . 

62.00  . 
175.00  .. 

$35  00 

Japan 

...  DoMar 

1/3 
1/5 

1/W 
1/13 
1/15 

62.00 

Hong  Kong, 

Thailand  (Bangkok) 

...  DoHar 

...  DeOar 

108.00 

56  00 

Australto 

...  Doltor 

...  Doltor 

Doltor 

":  DoHar:"::.::::.. 

93.00 

New  Zaatond  (Aucktond).... 

62.00 

United  Stotes 

175.00 

Transportotion 

$1,37113  . 

1  378  13 

Subtotal 

591.00  .. 

1,37113  .. 

1  969  13 

...  Doltor 

...  Doltor 

""iiii 

2/18 

_,. 

Hon.  Otto  E.  Passman: 

United  State* 

2/14 
2/17 
2/19 

1  . 
3    . 

2  . 

35.00  . 
34.00  . 
3100  . 

35.00  .. 
10200  .. 
7100  .. 

35  00 

Switzertond 

102.00 

France  (Paris) 1 

...  Doltor 

76  00 

Transportotion 

...  DoHar 

1.201.60  . 

1  201  60 

Subtotal 

213.00  .. 

1.201.60  .. 

1. 414.  GO 

Mr.  Donald  E.  Richbourg: 

United  Stotes Dollar.. 

Switzertond Doltor.. 

France(Paris) DoHar.. 

Transportotion DoHar.. 


2/15 

2/18 


2/14 
2A7 
2/19 


35.00 
34.00 
3100 


35.00 
102.00 
7100 


983.75 


35.00 
102.00 

76.00 
983.75 


Subtotol. 


213.00 


983.75 1,196.75 


Hon.  Clarence  D.  Long: 

United  States Dollar 

United  Arab  Republic Doltor 

Ethiopto Doltor 

Kenya  (Nairobi) DoHar 

Ethiopto Doltor 

Israel. Dollar 

Itoly DoHar 

Transportotion Egyptian 

Pou 
Subtotol 


4/1 

1 

4/2 

4/6 

5 

4/7 

4/8 

2 

4/9 

4/13 

5 

4/14 

4A4 

1 

4/15 

4/17 

3 

4,'18 

4/18 

1 

35.00 
50.00 
2100 
30.00 
28.00 
50.00 
31.00 


35.00 
250.00 

5100 
150.00 

28.00 
150.00 

31.00 


nds. 


812.00 


35.00 
250.00 

56.00 
150.00 

28.00 
150.00 

31.00 
812.00 


700.00 


812.00 


1.512.00 


Hon.  Edward  R.  Roybal: 

Mexico,  D.F Dollar. 

Transportation Doltor.. 


5,5 


5/7 


2M- 


30.00 


75.00 


503.73 


75.00 
503.73 


Subtotol. 


75.00 


503.73 


57173 


Hon.  William  D.  HatiMway: 

Mexico,  D.F Dollar. 

Transportation Dollar. 


5/5 


5/7 


2M- 


3100 


75.00 


338.00 


75.00 
339.00 


Subtotol. 


75.00 


339.00 


414.00 


Hon.  Robert  C.  McEwan: 

Mexico,  D.F Dollar. 

Transportation Dollar. 

Subtotol 


5/5 


5/8 


30.00 


90.00 


339.00 


90.00 
339.00 


90.00 


339.00 


429.00 


Hon.  Clarence  D.  Long: 

United  States Dollar. 

Colombia Dollar. 

Aruba „ Dollar. 

Venezuela Dollar.. 

Barbados Dollar. 

UnitedStota* Doltor.. 

Transportotion Dollar. 


8/10 

8/10 

8/19 

8/19 

8/23 

8/23 

tm 

8/27 

8/30 

8/30.. 

35.00 
3100 
44.00 
35.00 
35.00 
35.00 


35.00 
270.00 
176.00 
105.00 
105.00 

35.00 


705.15 


35.00 
270.00 
176.00 
105.00 
105.00 

35.00 
705.15 


Subtotal. 


726.00 


705.15 1,431.15 


Hon.  Edward  R.  Roybal: 

Venezueto Dollar. 

Trinidad Dollar. 

Barbados Doltor. 

French  West  Indies  (Martinique).  Doltor. 

Puerto  Rico  (San  Juan) Doltor. 

Jamaica DoHar. 

United  States DoHar. 

Transportotion DoUar.. 

Subtotol 


8/22 

8/28 

6 

8/28 

8/30 

2 

8/30 

9/1 

1 

8/31 

8/31 

1 

9/1 

9/3 

2 

9/3 

9/5 

2 

9/5.. 

1 

35.00 

33.00 

35.00 

3100  . 

42.00  . 

3100. 

3100. 


210.00 
6100 
35.00 
3100 
84.00  . 
6100  . 
35.00 


572.11 


210.00 
66.00 
35.00 
36.00 
84.00 
66.00 
35.00 

572.11 


532.00 


572.11 


1,104.11 


Foreti 


feign  Optratkmt 
SuDcommittte,  ti 


totol 3,215.00 


6,834.47 11049.47 


•  If  foreign  currency  Is  usad,  tntar  U.S.  doltor  tquhralant;  if  U.S  cnmncy  is  u*ad,  tntar  amount  expanded. 

REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  TRAVEL,  COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS,  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  HUD-SPACE-SCIENCE-VETERANS 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1   AND  DEC.  31,  1971 


Ditt 


Ptr  dlam  rati 


Dopar- 

Name  and  country                    Name  of  currency        Arrival  lure 

M.  Robert  Gtoifflo: 

UnitedStote* DoHar 12/27 

•toly Doltor 12/28  1/4 

Denmark DoHar 1/4  1/5 

Finhnd DoHar 1/5  1/7 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
CXVni MS— Part  11 


Totol 
day* 


Foreign 
currtncy 


U.S.  doltor  I 

equivatont 

orU.S. 

currency 


Total  amount  ptr  ditm 

U.S.  doltar  > 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency       currtncy 


Tranaportation  Total 

U.S.doUari  uZ 

equhraltnt 

Fortign  orU.S.         Foreign  orU.S. 

currency        currency        currency         currency 


M 135.00 

8    31.00 

1    34.00 

2    32.00 


$17.50 

24100 

34.00 

64.00 


$1110 
74. 10 
23.55 
52.38 


$27.60 

322.10 

57.  SS 

11130 


13684 
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April  20 y  1972 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENI 

H( 


Pes  and  appropriated  funds  for  travel,  committee  on  appropriations,  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  HUD-SPACE-SCIENCE-VETERANS 
SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1    AND  DEC.  31.  1971-ContinuMl 


Nam*  and  country 


Nam*  of  currw  cy      Arrival 


Hon.  Robort  Gialmo— Continuad 

U.S.S.R Dollar. 

Germany Dollar. 

SwiberUnd Dotor. 

United  Kinidom Dollar. 

Miscallanaous Dollar. 

Air  transportation Dollar. 


SubtoUI. 


Hon.  Josaph  McOado: 

United  States 

Ireland Dollar. 

United  Kingdom Dollar. 

Denmark Dollar. 

Finland Doltor. 

U.S.S.R Dollar. 

Germany Dollar.. 

Switzerland Dollar 

United  Kingdom Dollar. 

Miscellaneous  Dollar. 

Air  transportation Dollar. 


Date 


Par  dtem  rate 


Depar- 
ture 


ToUl 
days 


U.S.  dollar  1 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency        currency 


Totel  amount  por  diem 

U.S.  dollar  > 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency       currency 


Transportation 

U.S.  dollar! 
equivalent 
Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency       currency 


Total 


U.S.  dollar  > 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency  currency 


1/io 
1A3 
1/15 


1/10 
1/13 
1/15 
1/16 


1/2 

1/3 

1/4 

1/4 

1/b 

1/5 

1/6 

1/6 
1/10 

1/io 

1A3 

1/13 

1/15 

1/15 

1/16 

.H- 


Subtotal 


Hon.  David  Pryor: 

Denmark      Dollar. 

France  Dollar. 

Eicessluune Dollar. 


Subtotal. 


Hon.  George  E.Shipley: 

UmtedStates    .  Dollar 

England      Dollar 

Spain        Dollar. 

France  Dollar 

Air  transportation Dollar. 


Subtotal 


Hon.  Robert  N.Giaimo: 

UmtedStates Dollar 

England Dollar- 
Spain Ooltar. 

France Dollar. 

Air  transportation Dollar. 


Subtotal 


Hon.  Joseph  M.  McOadej 

United  States Dollar 

England Dollar. 

Spain Dollar. 

France         Dollar 

Air  transportation Dollar. 


Subtotal. 


Mr 


Hunter  Spillan: 

United  States Dollar. 

England     Dollar. 

Spain Dollar. 

France Dollar. 

Air  transportation Dollar. 

Subtotal 


Hon.  Burt  L.  Talcott: 

United  States Dollar. 

Great  Britain Dollar. 

U.S.S.R Dollar. 

Austria Dollar.. 

Yugoslavia Dollar. 

Italy Dollar. 

Denmark Dollar. 

Sweden Dollar. 

France.   Dollar. 

Transportation Dollar.. 


Subtotal. 


Hon.  OelClawson: 

UmtedStates Dollar.. 

Great  Britain Dollar.. 

U.S.S.R -  Dollar. 

Austria Dollar. 

Yugoslavia Dollar. 

Italy DoUar. 

Denmark Dollar. 

Sweden  Dollar 

Norway        Dollar 

Transportation Dollar. 


Subtotal 


Mr 


G.  Homer  Skarin: 

United  States  Dollar 

Great  Britain Dollar. 

U.S.S.R Dollar 

Austria      Dollar 

Yugoslavia Dollar. 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


2/3 
2/7 


2/6 
2/11 


4    . 

4«. 


6/1 
6/2 

6/4 


5/31 
6/1 
63 
66 


.H 


5/31 
6/2 
6/4 


5/27 
6/1 
6/3 

6/6 


-H- 


•  2 
2 
3 


5/31 
6/2 
64 


5  28 
61 
6  3 
66 


«2 

2 
3 


M 


5/30 
6'2 

6/4 


5'29 
61 
6/3 

6/6 


H- 


8/7 

8/8 

8/13 

8/13 

8/19 

8/19 

8/23 

8/23 

8/27 

8/27 

8/29 

8/29 

8/31 

8/31 

9/3 

9/3 

9/5 

6^; 

6  . 

4  . 

4  . 

2  . 

2  . 

3  . 


8/7 

8/i3 

8/13 

8/19 

8,19 

8/23 

8/23 

8/27 

8/27 

8/29 

8/29 

8,31 

831 

93 

9/3 

9,6 

6'^: 

6    . 
4     . 

4     . 

2    . 

2  . 

3  . 
2«. 


8/8 

8/13 
819 
8/23 


87 
813 
8  19 
823 
8;27 


M- 


S3S.00 

aaoo 

34.00 
31.00 


35.00 
34.00 
36.00 
34.00 
32.00 
35.00 
30.00 
34.00 
36.00 


34.00 
3S.00 


35.00 
36.00 
2&00 
40.00 


35.00 
36.00 
2100 

4aoo 


35.00 
36.00 
28.00 
40.00 


35.00 
36.00 
28.00 
40.00 


35.00 
36.00 
35.00 
36.00 
5a  00 
31.00 

4a  00 
4a  00 
4a  00 


35.00 
36.00 
35.00 
3&00 

saoo 

31.00 

4a  00 

40.00 
40.00 


35.00 
36.00 
35.00 
36.00 
50.00 


$105.00 
90.00 
34.00 
72.00 


UOO 
111.16 

9&4a 

65.25 


i.siaoo 


$108.00 

201.86 

129.48 

137.25 

36.49 

1. 310. 00 


664.50 1,745.72 


2.446.71 


17.50 
34.00 
36.00 
34.00 
64.00 
105.00 
90.00 
34.00 
72.00 


12.00 

1L35 

6.00 

7.05 

52.38 

3.00 

111.86 

97.73 

76.15 


1.218.80 


29.50 

52.35 

42.00 

41.05 

116.38 

108.  CO 

201.86 

131.73 

148.15 

27.60 

1.218.80 


486.50 1,603.32 


2,117.42 


136.00 
180.50 


•77.70 
76.00 
36.65 


213.70 

256. SO 

36.65 


316.50 


190.35 


506.85 


17.50 
36.00 
56.00 
120.00 


907.00 


17.50 

36.00 

56.00 

170.00 

907.00 


229.50 


907.00 


1.136.50 


17.50 

72  00 

56.00 

120.00 


992.00 


17.50 

72.00 

S6.00 

120.00 

992.00 


265.50 


992.00 


1,257.50 


17.50 

72.00 

56.00 

120,00 


877.00 


17.50 

72.00 

56  00 

170.00 

877.00 


265.50 


877.00 


1.142  50 


17.50 
108.00 

56.00 
120.00 


S77.00 


17.50 
108.00 

56.00 
120.00 
877.00 


301.50 


877.00 


17.50 
216.00 
2ia  00 
144.00 
200.00 
62.00 
80.00 
12a  00 

7a  00 


1.309.96 


1.178.50 


17.50 
216.00 

2iaoo 

1U.0O 

200.00 

62.00 

80.00 

120.00 

70.00 

1,309.96 


1,119.50 1,309.96 


2.429.46 


17.50 
216.00 
21a  00 
144.00 
200.00 
62.00 
80.00 
120.00 

iiaoo 


1.385.46 


17.50 

216.00 

210.00 

144.00 

200.00 

62.00 

80.00 

120.00 

110.00 

1,385.46 


1.159.50 


1.385.46 


2,544.96 


17.50 
216.00 
21a  00 
144.00 
200.00 


17.50 
216.00 
210.00 
144.00 
200.00 
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Date 


Per  diem  rate 


Name  and  country 


Name  of  currency        Arrival 


Deper-  Totel 
nir*   days 


U.S.  dollar  I 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency       currency 


Total  amount  per  diem 

U.S.  dollar  1 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency       currency 


Tranaportetion 

U.S.  dollar! 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency       currency 


Totel 


U.S.  dollar ! 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency  currency 


Mr. 


G.  Homer  Skaria— Continued 

Itely Dollar. 

Denmark Dollar. 

Sweden Dollar. 

Norway Dollar. 

Sweden Dollar.. 

Transportation Dollar.. 

Subtotal 


8/27 

8/29 

8/31 

9/3 

9/5 


«/29 

% 

9/5 
9/7 


2    . 

2  . 

3  . 
2  . 
5K. 


$31.00 
40.00 
40.00 
40.00  . 
34.00  . 


$62.00 
80.00 

120.00 
80.00 
25.50 


1.272.86 


$62.00 
80.00 

120.00 

80.00 

25.50 

1.272.86 


1.155.00 1.272.86 


2. 427. 86 


HUD-Space-Science-Veterans 
Subcommittee,  totel 5,963.50 


11.160.67 17,188.26 


1  If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S.  dollar  equivalent;  If  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount      >  May  28,  through  May  30  not  at  Government  expense, 
expended.  •  May  29  and  May  30  not  at  Government  expense. 

<  Round-trip  air  transportation  to  Europe  provided  at  other-than-Government  expense.  '  Sept.  6  not  at  Government  expense. 

REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  TRAVEL,  COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS,  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON    INTERIOR,  HOUSE  OF 

REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  DEC.  31,  1971 


Name  of  currency 

Date 

Par  diem  rate 

Totel  amount  per  diem 

U.S.  doltor  1 

equivalent 

Foreign          or  U.S. 

currency       currency 

Transportation 

Total 

Name  and  country 

Arrival 

Deper- 
ture 

Totel 
days 

U.S.  dollar  1 

equivalent 

Foreign          or  U.S. 

currency       currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  doltor  t 

equivatont 

orU,S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U,S.  dollar! 

equivalent 

or  US. 

currency 

Hon.  Wendell  Wyatt: 

United  Stetes 

-  Dollar 

.  Doltor 

.  Dollar 

.  Doltor 

.  Doltor 

.  Doltor 

.  Dollar 

.  Dollar. 

.  Doltor 

... 

ilTo 

1/16 

1/4 
1/6 

1/7 
1/0 
lfl2 
1/14 
1A6 
1/1« 

1  . 

2  . 

1  .. 

3  .. 

2  .. 
2  .. 
2  .. 
2    . 

$35.00. 

38.00  . 

3aoo . 

31.00  . 

3aoo . 

saoo . 

saoo. 

36.00  . 

$35.00  . 
76.00. 
saoo  . 

93.00  . 

6aoo .. 
eaoo . 
6a  00. 

72.00. 

$35.00 
76.00 

France 

Germany 

30  00 

Neltiertands 

93.00 

Germany 

n.00 

Austria 

saoo 

Germany 

United  Kingdom 

Transportenon 

6a  00 

72.00 

$949.80. 

949  SO 

_ 

Interior  Subcommittee,  totel. 

486.00  . 

949.80  . 

1,435.80 

!  If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S.  dollar  equivatont;  if  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  as  expended. 

REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  TRAVEL,  COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS,  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION,  HOUSE 

OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.   1  AND  DEC.  31,  1971 


Name  of  currency 

Date 

Per  diem  rate 

Totel  amount  per  diem 

U.S.  doltor  1 

equivatont 

Foreign          or  U.S. 

currency        currency 

Transportetwn 

Totol 

Name  and  country 

Arrival 

Depar- 
tare 

Totel 
days 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  doltor  1 

equivalent 

orU.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  doltor! 

equhratont 

orU.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  doltor  > 

equivatont 

orU.S. 

currency 

Hon.  Charles  R.  Jonas: 

England  (London) 

Belgium  (Brussels) 

..  Dollar 

..  Dollar 

..  Dollar 

..  Dollar 

..  Doltor 

..  Dollar 

..  Dollar 

..  Dollar 

8A6 
^4 

S/11 
8/15 
8/19 
8/23 
8/25 
8/31 

4  .. 
4  -. 
4    .. 

4    .. 

2  - 
6  . 
1    . 

$109.67  . 

131.74  .. 

90.75  .. 

144.00  .. 

60.00  . 

175.25  .. 

4.45  .. 

$109  67 

131.74 

Germany  (Heidelberg) 

90  75 

Austrto(Vtonna) 

144  00 

Germany  (Munich) 

France  (Paris  and  other) 

60.00 

175. 25 

United  States 

4  45 

Transportation 

$1,207.89. 

1.207.89 

Subtotal 

715.86  .. 

1,207.89  . 

1.923.75 

..  Dollar 

..  Dollar 

..  Dollar 

..  Dollar 

i\ 

^_ 

Mr.  Robert  C.  Nicholas  III: 

United  Kingdom 

8/11 
8/19 

4  .. 
4  . 
4    .. 

117.83  .. 
151.73  .. 
67.60  .. 

23.64  .. 
92.35  .. 

141  47 

Belgium 

244  08 

Germany 

67  60 

Air  transportation 

819.00  .. 

tU  M 

Subtotal 

337.16  .. 

934.99  .. 

1. 272. 15 

.      . 

Military  Construction  Sub- 
committee, totel 

1.053.02  .. 

2,142.88  .. 

3.195.90 

!  If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S.  dollar  equivalent;  If  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  expended. 

REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  TRAVEL,  COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS,  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  STATE,  JUSTICE,  COMMERCE,  AND 

JUDICIARY,  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  DEC.  31,  1971 


Date 


Per  diem  rate 


Name  and  country 


Oepar- 
Name  of  currency      Arrival         lure 


Totel 
days 


U.S.  doltor  1 

equivatont 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency       currency 


Totol  amount  per  diem 

U.S.  doltor  1 

equivatont 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency       currency 


Transportation 

U.S.  doltor  > 

equivatont 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency       currency 


Totel 


U.S.  doltor  I 

equivatont 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency         currency 


Hofl.JohnJ.Rooney: 

France Doltor. 

United  Kingdom Doltor. 

Switzertond. Doltor. 

Portugal Dollar. 

Spain Doltor. 

Portugal Dollar. 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


12/28 
1/1 

1/io 
1/13 
1/17 


12/31  4  $38.00 

1/7  6 36.00 

1/io  4  34.00 

1/12  2  26.00 

1/17  4  25.00 

1/18  2  26.00 


$152.00 
216.00 
136.00 

52.00 
100.00 

52.00 


$152.00 
216.00 
136.00 

52.00 
100.00 

52.00 
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APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  TRAVEL,  COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS.  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  STATE,  JUSTICE,  COMMERCE,  AND 
OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  DEC.  31.  1971— ContiniHd 


Date 


Por  dioffl  rato 


Arrival 


Dapar- 
nir* 


ToUl 
days 


U.S.doHar> 

aquivalant 

Foraiin  of  U.S. 

Cttiraacy       curraney 


Total  amount  por  diom 

U.S.  dollar' 

oquivaloflt 

Foroign  or  U.S. 

curraney       curraiKy 


Transportatimi 

U.S.  dollar! 

aquivalant 

Foraifn  or  U.S. 

curronqr       curronqr 


Total 


U.S.  dollar  I 

aquivalant 

Foraifn  or  U.S. 

curraney         curraney 


Hon.  John  J.  Roonoy— Continuad 

Transportation Dollar. 


»1.01«.«0 «.016.SO 


Subtotal. 


$708.00 1.016.U 


1.724.60 


Mr.  Jay  B.  How*: 

Franca 

Unitad  Kintdom 

Switzorland. 

Portufal 

Spain 

Portuial 

Transportation Dollar.. 


Subtotal. 


Hon.  John  J.  Flynt: 
Japan. 


Honi  Kon|.... 

Thailand 

Australia 

Naw  Zaaland... 
Transportation. 


DaNar. 


12/28 
1/1 

i/lo 

1/13 


12/31 

$38.00 

1/7 
1/0 

36.00 

34.00 

1/12 

26.00 

1/17 

25.00 

1/18 

26.00 

1S2.00 
216.00 
136.00 

S2.00 
100.00 

52.00 


152.00 

216.00 

136.00 

52.00 

100.00 

5i00 

1.016.60 1.01&60 


708.00 1,016.60 


1,724.60 


1/3 
1/5 
1/8 

1/12 


1/16 


31.00 
36.00 
28.00 
31.00 
31.00 


62.00 

106.00 

56.00 

83.00 

124.00 


SubtoUI. 


Hon.  Atark  Androws: 

Japan 

Honi  Koni 

Thailand 

Australia 

New  Zaaland 

Hawaii 

Transportation.. 


\ 


62.00 

108.00 

56.00 

93.00 

124.00 

1.810.07 1,810.07 


443.00 1,810.07 


2.253.07 


Dollar.. 


OoHtr. 


Subtotal. 


Hon.  Frank  T.  Bow: 

Spain 

Italy  (Roma) 

YufiMlavia 

ItaTy  (Vanic*) 

Entfarfd 

Transportation MUr.. 


Subtotal. 


1/3 
1/5 
1/8 

1/13 
1/16 


1/5 

1/8 

1/9 

1/13 

1/16 

1/19 


31.00 
36.00 
28.00 
31.00 
31.00 
35.00 


62.00 
108.00 

56.00 
124.00 

93.00 
105.00 


2,042.47 


62.00 
108.00 

56.00 
124.00 

93.00 

105.00 

2.042.47 


548.00 2.042.47 


2.590.47 


l/l2 
1/15 
t/18 
1/21 


8/12 
8/15 
8/18 
8/21 
8/24 


3 

3 
2H 


32.00 
38.00 
50.00 
31.00 
36.00 


112.00 

114.00 

150.00 

93.00 

9a  00 


112.00 

114.00 

150.00 

93.00 

90.00 

1,041.92 1,048.92 


559.00 1,048.12 


1.607.92 


Mr.  Dampsay  B.  MIzalla: 


Soain 

Italy  (Roma).. 

Yutonavia 

lUly  (Vanka). 

Encland DolUr. 

Transportation Ootar.. 


8/12 
8/lS 
8/18 
8/21 


8/12 
8/15 
8/18 
8/21 

8/2* 


3 

3 
2H 


32.00 
38.00 
SOlOO 
3L0O 
38.00 


ll^oo 

114.00 
150.00 

•3.00. 

90.00 


1.048.92 


112.00 
114.00 
150.00 
93.00 
90.00 
1,048.92 


Subtotal. 


559.00 1,048.92 


1,607.92 


Hon.  Noal  Smith: 

Israel 

Switzerland 

Garmany 

Denmark 

England 

Transportation. 


8/15 

8/18 

3 

v\t 

8/20 

3 

8/20 

8/23 

3 

8/23 

8/25 

2 

8/25 

8/26 

1 

50.00 
36.00  . 
36.00 
40.00 
36.00 


150.00 

10100  . 

lO&OO 

80.00 

3100 


1,557.00 


150.00 

108.00 

108.00 

80.00 

36.00 

1.557.00 


Subtotal. 


Hon.  John  M.  Slack: 

SwiOarland OoMir., 

Germany DoHar.. 

Denmark OlHar. 

Sweden OoNir. 

EnHand Dollar. 

Transportation Dollar. 


Subtotal. 


Hon.  John  J.  Roonay: 
Italy  (Naples)... 
Italy  (Rome).... 

Switzerland 

Germany 

Enalana. 

Iceland 

Transportation.. 


482.00 1,557.00 


1 039. 00 


8/18 
8/20 
8/23 
8/26 
8/28 


8/20 
8/23 
8/26 
8/28 
9/1 


36.00 
36.00 
40.00 
40.00 
36.00 


10100 
10100 
120.00  . 
80.00 
144.00 


761.40 


108.00 
10100 
120.00 
80.00 
144.00 
761.40 


560.00 


761.40 


1.321.40 


8/22 
8/24 

•^ 

9/4 
9/8 


8/24 

•^ 
9/4 

9/M 


3    . 

3  . 

4  . 

2H- 


31.00 
3100 
36.00 
36.00 
3100 
3100 


31 7S 
190.00 
10100 
10100 
144.00 

15.50 


1,404.00 


3175 
19a  00 
10100 
10100 
144.00 

85.50 
1.404.00 


Subtotal. 


Mr.  Jay  B.  Howe: 
lUly  (Naples).. 
lUly(Rome)... 
Switzerland.... 

Germany 

Enaland 

Iceland 

Transportation. 


674.25 1,404.00 


2.07125 


Subtotal 

Stat*,  Jusiic*,  Cwamarea,  and  Judidaiy  Subcomm^tta*.  total. 


8/22 
8/24 

•^ 

9/4 
9/8 


8/24 
8/29 

9/1 

9/4 

9/K 


3    . 

3  . 

4  . 

2«- 


31.00 
3100 
3100 
3100 
3100 
3100 


3175 
190.00 
10100 
10100 
144.00 

K.SO 


1,311.40 


3175 
190.00 
10100 
10100 
144.00 

85.50 
1,311.40 


674.25 


1.311.40 1.985.65 


5.915.50 13,017.38 


18,9r.88 


>  II  foraifn  curraacy  i*  uaad,  wrt*r  U.S.  doRar  aquivalMiL  If  U.S.  curruncy  is  «**d,  *al*r  amount  aj^aodad. 
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REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  TRAVa,  COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS,  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  TRANSPORTATION,  HOUSE  OF 

REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1   AND  DEC.  31,  1971 


Data 

Far  diam  rato 

Total  amount  per  diem 

U.S.  dollar  I 

aquivalant 

Foraifn          orU.S. 

curraney       curraacy 

Trensportition 

Total 

Nam*  and  coaady                     Nam*  of  currwicy    Arrival 

Dapar- 
tura 

Total 
days 

U.S.dollar> 

aquivalant 

Foraifn          orUA 

curronqr       curraacy 

U.S.  dollar  1 

aquivalant 

Foreign          or  U.S. 

currency       curraacy 

Foraifn 
curraacy 

U.S  dollar  1 

equivalent 

orU.S. 

curraney 

Hon.  Silvio  0.  Conta: 

Germany Dollar 2/12 

2/13 
2/16 

2A8 

1 

3     . 
3     . 

$30.00  . 

$30.00  . 
93.00  . 
108.00  . 

>$63.00  . 

$93.00 

Italy Dollar 2/13 

United  Kingdom Dollar 2A6 

31.00  . 

9i:S : 

184.80 

3100 

11.00  . 

119.00 

Subtotal 

231.00  . 

165.80  .. 

39180 

Mr.  Thomas  J.  Kingfiold:  Mwko....  Dollar 6A0 

6/13 

3     . 

30.00  . 

90.00  . 

CO  - 

90.00 

Subtotal                 

90.00  . 

90.00 

Transportation  Subcommittee,  total 

321.00  . 

165.80  .- 

486.08 

<  II  foraifn  currency  is  used  *ntor  U.S.  dollar  oquivalMrt.  If  U.S.  curraney  is  uaed,  entar  amount        >  Transportation  expenses.  Washington,  D.C..  to  Frankfurt,  G*fmaay,  and  return,  not  claimed 
expanded.                                                                                                                             •  Transportation  provided  by  Government-owned  aircraft. 

REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  TRAVEL,  COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS.SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  TREASURY-POSTAL  SERVICE-GENERAL 

GOVERNMENT,  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1   AND  DEC.  31,  1971 

Date 

PvT  AMU  nts 

Total  amount  par  diam 

U.S.  dollar! 

equivalent 

Foraifn          or  U.S. 

currency       currency 

Transportation 

Totol 

Name  and  country                     flama  of  currency     Arrival 

"^Ji 

Total 
days 

U.S.  dollar  > 

aquivalant 

Foraifn         or  U.S. 

curraacy       curraney 

U.S.  dolUr  1 

equivalent 

Foraifn          or  U.S. 

currency       curraney 

Foraifn 
currency 

U.S.  doltor  1 

equivalent 

or  US. 

currency 

Hon.  Tom  StawJ:  Unitad  Kingdom...  Dollar 8/7 

8/15 

9     . 

$36.00 

$324.00  . 

$833.00  . 

$1,157.00 

Subtotel 

324.00  . 

833.00  . 

1,157.00 

Mr.A.  A.  Gunnels:  United  Kingdom...  DolUr 8/7 

8/15 

9     . 

36.00 

324.00  . 

833.00  . 

1.157.00 

Subtotal 

324.00  . 

833.00. 

1.157.00 

Treasury-Postal  Service-General  Government  Subcommittee, 

total 

648.00  . 

1.666.00  - 

2.314.00 

■  II  foraifn  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S.  dollar  equivalent.  II  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  expended. 

REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  TRAVEL,  COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS,  SURVEYS  AND  INVESTIGATIONS  STAFF,  HOUSE  OF 

REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1   AND  DEC.  31,  1971 


Dete 


Per  diem  rato 


Nam*  and  country 


Dapar- 
Nam*  of  currency     Arrival  tura 


U.S.  dollar  > 

equivalent 

Total         Foraifn  or  U.S. 

days       currency       currency 


Total  amount  per  diem 

U.S.  dollar  > 

equivalent 

Foraifn  or  U.S. 

curraacy 


Transportation 

U.S.  doltor  > 

equhralant 

Foreifn  or  U.S. 

currency       currency 


Total 


U.S.  doltor  I 

equivatont 

Foreifn  or  U.S. 

curraacy        curreocy 


Cornelius  R.  Anderson: 

Enfland DoHar.. 

Germany Doltor.. 

Denmark DoUar.. 

Germany Dollar. 

Enftond DoHsr.. 

Round-trip  transportation Doltor.. 

Thaitond Dollar.. 

Honf  Koiif Dollar.. 

Round-trip  transportation Doltor.. 


8/21 
8/26 

9/9 
9/13 

9/18 


8/26 
4/9 

9/13 
9/18 

9/20 


5 
14 

4 

5 


$36 
8  at  36 

6  at  30 

40 

3  at  30 

2at36 

36 


$180.00 
46100 

160.00 
162.00 

72.00 


11/1 

n/5 


11/5 
11/13 


4 

7H 


31 
36 


124.00  . 
279.00 


0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

$1,147.20 

0 

0 

2.07161 


$180.00 
46100 

160.00 
162.00 

72.00 

1.147.20 

124.00 

279.00 

2.076.61 


Subtotal. 


1,445.00 3,223.81 


4,66181 


Warren  F.  BadeH: 

Enftond Doltar.. 

Germany Dollar.. 

Spain Doltor.. 

Round-trip  transportatwn Doltor.. 


8/21 
8/24 

9/20 


8/24 
9/20 

9/23 


3 

mi 


36 
9  at  36. 
\»yi  at  30 
32 


10100 
871.50  . 

8100 


0 
0 

0 
994.20 


10100 
871.50 

88.00 
994.20 


Subtotal .--      1,067.50 


994.20 


2.061.70 


Carl  L  Bennett: 

Thaitond Doltor.. 

Hong  Kong Doltor.. 

Korea Doltar. 

Japan DoHar.. 

Round-trip  transportation Doltor.. 


IIA 

11/5 

11/7 

11A2 


11/5 

11/11 
11/20 


31  . 
36 

28 
31  . 


155.00 

72.00 

112.00. 

279.00 


0       155.00 

0       72.00 

0       112.00 

0       279.00 

2.07156 2.07156 


Subtotal. 


61100 2,07156 


2.694.56 


Andrew  P.  Bosko: 

Japan DoHar.. 

Hong  Kong DoHar. 

Virtnam DoHar.. 

Hong  Kong DoHar.. 

Japan DoHar.. 

Round-trip  transportation DoHar.. 


11A2 

11/13 

1 

11/13 

11/15 

ii/2 

2 

% 

1/ 

12/4 

2 

12/4 

12/S 

2 

31  . 
36 
36  . 
36 

31 


31.00. 
72.00 
612.00  . 
72.00. 
62.00. 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2.063.82 


31.00 
72.00 
61^00 
72.00 
62.00 
2.063.82 


Subtotal. 


849.00 


2.06112 2,912.82 


DonaU  A.  Brummitt: 

Enftond Doltor.. 

Germany DoHar.. 

Spain DoHar.. 

VbotDotCB  at  end  of  table. 


8/21 

8/24 
9/20 


8/24 

9/20 
9/23 


2H 


36 
9  at  36 

18H  at  30 
32 


10100 

871.50 
8100 


10100 

871.50 
88.00 


13688 


ZONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — HOUSE 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  A  ID 


April  20 y  1972 


APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  TRAVEL,  COMMinEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS,  SURVEYS  AND  INVESTIGATIONS  STAFF,  HOUSE  OF 
RElflESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWUN  JAN.  1   AND  DEC.  31,  1171-CenUnMd 


NaiM  ind  country 


NaiM  oi  currency 


Donald  A.  Brummitt— Continuad 

Round-trip  transportjtion Dollar. 


Data 


Pardlaffl  rata 


irrlwl 


"^ 


Tatol 


Fofaifn 
eurraocy 


U.S.  dollir  1 

aquivalaat 

orU.S. 

curraiwy 


Total  affiount  par  diani 

\iS.  dolter  1 

aqulvalant 

Foraifn         or  U.S. 

oirraacy       eurraocy 


Transportation 


Foratgn 
currancy 


Total 


U.S.  < 

aqulvalant 

orU.S. 

currency 


Foraign 


U.S.  dollar  > 

aquivalont 

orU4. 


IM4.20 


f9M.20 


Subtotal. 


W.  Dana  CarMn: 

Eniland OaRar. 

Germany 


Oanmark 
Germany. 


ir., 

Italy DoHar. 

Round-trip  transportation Dollar.. 

SubtoUl 


11,067.50 


9M.Z0 


2.061.70 


■ 


8/21 
8/27 

9/10 
8/14 

9/21 


8/26 
9/9 

9/13 
9/20 

9/24 


S 

14 

4 
7 


36 

3at36 
Hal  30 
40. 
3  at  30 
4at36 
2  at  31  . 
2at3S 


180.00 
438.00 

160.00 
234.00 

138.00 


1.24160 


180.00 
438.00 

160.00 
234.00 

138.00 

1.24160 


Dollar. 


JohnG.  Goodtal: 

Japan 

Hong  Kon( 

Vietnam DaNar 

Hong  Kong Dollar. 

Japan OeHar 

Round-trip  transportation Dollar J. 

Subtotal 


1.150.00 1,24160 


2,39160 


11/12 

11/13 

11/15 

12/2 

12/4 


11/13 

ims 

12/2 
12/4 
12/8 


1 
2 
17 
2 
2 


31 
36 

36  . 

36 

31 


31.00 
72.00 
612.00  . 
72.00 
62.00 


31.00 
72.00 
612.00 
72.00 
62.00 


2.049.42 2,049.42 


Leroy  R.  Kirlipatrick: 

England 

Germany 


Spain Dollar. 

Round-trip  transportation Dollar. 


SubtoUl. 


Willie C.  Law: 

Tliaitand Dollar. 

Hong  Kong Dollar. 

Korea Dollar. 

Japan Dollar. 

Round-trip  transportation Dollar. 


8/21 
8/24 

9/20 


8/24 
9/20 

9/23 


3 

27>i 


36 

14  at  36 

13H<t30 

32 


Subtotal. 


Hugh  B.  McGahay: 

England Dollar.. 

Germany Dollar. 

Italy DoNar. 

Round-trip  transportation Dollar. 

Subtotal 


Joseph  E.  Michalsfcl: 

Thailand     Dollar. 

Hong  Kong Dollar. 

Philippines Dollar. 

Okinawa Dollar. 

Round- trip  transportation Dollar. 


Subtotal. 


Eada  J.  Morris: 

Thailand 

Hong  Kong 

Phihppines 

Okinawa 

Round-trip  transportation. 


Dollar.. 
OoMar.. 
.  DoRar.. 
DoNar.. 
OoHar.. 


SubtoUl. 


Andrew  J.  Shannon: 

ThaiUnd DoMar.. 

Hong  Kong OoRar.. 

Korea DoHar.. 

Japan DoHar.. 

Round-trip  transportation DoMar.. 


Subtotal. 


lyle  J.  Thelsen: 

Japan D««ar.. 

Hong  Kong DoNar.. 

Vietnam OeHar.. 

Hong  Kong DaHar.. 

Jipan. DoHar.. 

Round-trip  transportation DoNar.. 


SuMoM. 


Surveys  and  Investigations 


11/1 
il/5 

ll/il 


11/5 

11/11 
11/20 


2*** 

4 


31 
36 
28 
31 


8/21 
8/26 

9/20 


8/26 
9/20 

9/24 


5 
25 


36 

7  at  36 

18  at  30 

2  at  31 

2  at  38 


ii.a 

11/5 

11/11 

11/18 


11/11 

11/17 
11/20 


31 

36 
27 
29 


n/1 

11/5 

11/11 

11/18 


11/5 
11/11 
11/17 
11/20 


31 
36 

27 
29 


11/1 
11/5 

11/12 


11/5 

11/11 
11/20 


11/12 

11/13 

11/15 

12/2 

12/4 


11/13 

11/15 

12/2 

12/4 

12/t 


1 
2 
17 
2 
2 


31 

36  """ 

36 

31 


,toUI. 


I II  loraign  currenqr  i«  used,  enter  U.S  dollar  equivelen  ;  it  U.S.  currency  Is  used  enter  amount  expended. 


849.00 2,049.42 


2,89142 


108.00 
901.50 

96.00 


0 
0 

0 

1.147.20 


10100 
901.50 

96.00 
1.147.20 


1,105.50 1,147.20 


2,252.70 


139.50 

72.00 

112.00 

271. 2S 


0 
0 
0 

0 
2.07156 


139.50 

72.00 

112.00 

271.25 

2, 076. 56 


594.75 2.07156 


2.671.31 


180.00 
792.00 

13100 


0 
0 

0 

1.019.00 


180.00 
792.00 

138.00 

1,019.00 


l.nO.OO 1.019.00 


2.129.00 


155.00 
21100 
162.00 
87.00 


0 
0 
0 
0 
2.027.66 


155.00 

21100 

162.00 

87.00 

2.027.66 


620.00 2,027.66 


2.647.66 


155.00 

21100 

162.00 

87.00 


0 
0 
0 
0 
2,027.66 


155.00 

21100 

162.00 

87.00 

2.027.66 


620.00 2.027.66 


2,647.66 


31 

36 

28 

31 


155.00 

72.00 

112.00 

279.00 


0       155.00 

0       72.00 

0       112.00 

0       279.00 

2,07156 2,07156 


61100 


2.07156 


2,694.56 


31.00 
72.00 
612.00 
72.00 
62.00 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2.04142 


31.00 
72.00 
612.00 
72.00 
62.00 
2. 049. 42 


849.00 2.04142 


2,89142 


12,563.25 25,074.67 


37,637.92 


April  20,  1972 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


19689 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS,  TRAVEL  AUTHORIZED  BY  H.  RES.  201, 1ST  SESS.,  92D  C0N6.,  COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES,  HOUSE 

OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BHWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  DEC.  31, 1971 


Date 


Nr  diem  rate 


Name  and  country 


Name  ot  currency        Arrival 


Depar-  TobI 
tura   days 


U.S.  dollar  • 

aqunalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency       currency 


Total  amount  par  diam 

U.S.  doltor  > 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency       currency 


Transportation 

U.S.  dollar  • 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency       currency 


Total 


U.S.  doliar  > 
aquraalent 
gn  or  U.S. 

currency        currency 


MASTER  COMPILATION 
Subcommittee  on  Alleged  Drug  Abuse 

in  Armed  Services $3,430.62 

Subcommittee  on  Real  EsUte 

Subcommittee  on  Defense  Communica-  .  „.  .. 

tions 1.400.00 .?.|5.l|* 


$11207.90 $19,63152 

935.88 7,21163 1146.51 

4.751.34 


Subcommittee  to  South  Asia ?'?iSZS 

Subcommittee  to  Western  Europe , 4,509.97  . 

Subcommittee  to  Western  Europe,  . 

Middle  East,  and  North  Africa *'599ZI 

Subcommittee  to  Western  Europe r?;rZ? 

Subcommittee  on  NATO  Commitments 1,445.61 

Full  Committee  (travel  by  individual  ,  -mo  o. 

members) 3,709.98 


14,091.75 17,008.83 

1153.11 11663.08 

11.303.92 11104.67 

51.19 1,29197 

5,862.00 7.307.61 

11115.55 13.825.53 


Grand  toUl 24,39167 


74,347.39 91743.06 


1 11  foreign  currency  is  usad,  enter  U.S.  dollar  equivalent;  if  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  expended. 

RECAPITULATION 

Amount 

Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent) - $65,444.63 

Appropriated  funds: 

Government  Department:  „  .,,  ., 

Air  Force                                                         -           30,842.43 

N«7^j;  ;;;;;;;!;;:;;;i'--";;iii"ii"iiiiiiii;iii"""iiiiiiii-iii--" 2,456.00 

Total ~  M.743.06 

F.  EDWARD  HUBERT, 
Chairman,'Committoe  on  Armed  Services. 
Mar  13, 1972. 

REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS,  TRAVEL  AUTHORIZED  BY  H.  RES.  201. 1ST  SESS.,  920  CONG.,  COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES- 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  DRUG  ABUSE  IN  ARMED  SERVICES,  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  DEC.  31, 1971 


Deto 


Per  diem  nte 


ToUl  amount  per  diem 


Name  and  country 

Name  of  currency 

Hon.  G.  Elliott  Ha|M: 

Japan. 

Korea 

...  Yen 

..  .  K.  won 

Okinawa 

Arrival 


Depar-  ToUl 
ture    days 


U.S.  ddUr  > 

equivalent 

Foreign         or  U.S. 

currency         currency 


1/3 
1/4 
1/5 
1/6 

l/i3 
1/15 


1/3 

1/4 
1/5 
1/6 

1/13 
1/15 


1/3 
1/4 
1/8 
1/6 
1/7 
1/13 
1/15 


Vietnam Piastre 

ThaiUnd Baht. 

Hong  Kong H.K.  dollar 

Transportation: 

Commercial  aircraft. D.  marks 

MiliUiy  aircraft U.S.  dolUr 

Hon.  noyd  V.  Hicks: 

Japan Yen 

Korea K.  won 

Okinawa. 

Taipei 

Vietnam Piastre 

ThaiUnd.. Baht 

Hong  Kong. H.K.  dollar 

Transportation: 

Commercial  aircraft D.  marks 

MiWary  aircraft U.S.  ddUr 

Hon.  Richard  C.  White: 

Japan Yen 

Korea K.  won 

Okinawa 

Vietnam Piastre.. 

Thailand.... Baht 

Hong  Kong H.K.  dollar. 

TransporUtion: 

Commercial  aircraft D.  marks 

Military  aircraft U.S.  dollar 

Hon.  Bill  Nichols: 

Japan Yen 

Korea K.  won 

Okinawa 

Taipei 

Vietnam Piastre 

Thailand  Baht 

Hong  Kong H.K.  dollar 

TransporUtion: 

Commercial  aircraft D.  marks 

MiliUry  aircraft U.S.  dolUr 

Hon.  John  E.  Hunt: 

Japan Yen 

Okinawa 

Taipei 

Vietnam PUstre 

TransporUtion: 

Commercial  aircraft D.  marks ■... 

MiliUry  aircraft U.S.dolUr 

William  H.  Hopn,  Jr.: 

Japan Yen 1/3 

Korea K.  won 1/4 

Okinawa 1/5 

PootDotes  at  end  of  table. 


1/4 

1/5 

1/6 

1/7 

1/13 

1/15 

1/17 


11000 
15, 759 

s 

13,750 

1,041.25 

337.00 


$50.00 

50.00 

(») 

50.  (M 
50.00 
50.00 


U.S.  dolter  1 

equivalent 

Foreign 

orU.S. 

currency 

currency 

11000 

$50.00 

7,000 

22.08 

82.500 

833 

2.082.50 

100.00 

906.00 

150.00 

TransporUtion 

US.  dolter • 

equhralent 

Foreign         or  U.S. 

currency        currency 


ToUl 


U.S.  dolter  1 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency  currency 


11000 
7,000 


$50.00 
22.06 


44180 
1651 


$73.96 

1.812.80 
850.00 


1/4 

1/5 

1/6 

1/7 

1/13 

1/15 

1/17 


11000 

15,759 

(p 

13, 7M 

1,04L2S 

307.00 


50.00 
50.00 

50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


11000 

10.397 

(») 

(») 

57,500 

2,082.50 

906.00 


82,500 

2,062.50 
1,355.80 

1651 


11000 
10,397 


50.00 

32.91 

(') 


209.09  57,500 

100.00 2,082.50 

150.00 90100 


300.00 
100.00 
223.96 

1. 812. 80 
850.00 

50.00 
32.91 


1651       1.81^80 
85100 


1651 


1/4 
1/5 
1/6 
1/7 
1/13 
1/15 
1/17 


11000 

50.00 

15.759 

50.00 

(1) 

50.00 

13,750 

1.041.25 

50.00 

307.00 

50.00 

11000 
1259 

82.500 

2,082.50 

906.00 


50.00 
26.09 


11000 
1259 


209.09 
100.00 
150.00 

1,812.80 
850.00 

50.00 
26.09 


300.00 
100.00 
150.00 


1651 


1.812.80 
850.00 


1/3 

1/4 
1/5 
1/6 

1/13 
1/15 


1/4 

1/5 

1/6 

1/7 

1.'13 

1/15 

1/17 


11000 
15,759 


13,750 

1.041.25 

307.00 


50.00 

50.00 

(•) 

50.  OD 
50.00 
50.00 


11000 

15.759 

(«) 

68,360 

2.082.50 

906.00 


50.00 
50.00 


82,500 
2.  OK.  50 

906.00 

1651 


11000 
15.759 


300.00 
100.00 
150.00 

1.812.80 
850.00 

50.00 
50.00 


248.58 

100.00 
150.00 


6.651       1,812.00 
850.00 


1/4 
1/6 
1/6 
1/7 


1/6        2 
1/6         1 

1/13         6 


11000 


50.00 
50.1 


13, 750  50. 00  82, 50 


36,000 

>). 

82,500 


100.00      11614.00 


68.360 

2,082.50 

906.00 

1651 
54.  U  55.614 


2U.58 

100.00 
150.00 

1,812.80 
850.00 

154.48 


300.00 


1736.11 


1,835.46 
930.00 


1/4 

1/5 
1/6 


11000 

15,759 

(•) 


50.00 

50.00 

(•) 


11000 

13,209 

(?) 


50.00 
41.87 


82.500 
173111 


11000 
13.209 


300.00 

1.835.46 
930.00 

50.00 
41.87 


13690 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OP  FOREIGN  CURRI  NCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS,  TRAVEL  AUTHORIZED  BY  H.  RES.  »1,  1ST  SESS .  920  CONG.  COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES- 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  DRUG  ABISE  IN  ARMED  SERVICES,  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  DEC.  31.  1971-Continued 


Nam*  tod  eaualry 


Nam*  of  cu  nney 


WHIiam  H.  Ho|mi,  Jr.-Continuad 


Taipai 

Vlatnam Piastrt 

Thailand Baht.. 

Horn  Km( H.K.  dollar 

Transportation : 

Commtrcial  aircratt D.  marks 

Military  aircraft U.S. 

Total 


CONGRESSIONAL  R£CX>RD— HOUSE 


April  20y  1972 


Par  di«M  rata 


Arrival 


Dooar-  Total 
fairo   days 


Foroifn 
ciirroncy 


U.S. 


I 
U.S. 


Total  aMotint  par  diom 

U.S.  dollar  I 

Foraign  or  U.S. 

oirroncy       carroncy 


Transports  tieii 


Total 


U.S.  dollar  1 

Foroifn  or  U.S. 

currsncy       curroncy 


U.S.  dollar  I 

Foroifn  or  U.S. 

curroncy         curroncy 


■  II  foroifn  curroncy  is  usod,  antor  U.S.  dollar  i  lulvalairt;  II  U  S.  curroncy  is  usad,  ontar  amount  oxpondod. 
>  No  countorport  drawn.  ] 

RECAPITULATION 


Foroifn  curroncy  (U.S.  dollar  aquivaknt). 
Appropriatad  funds: 

Govornmont  Dopartmant:  Air  Forco. 


Total. 


Nama  and  country 


Namo  of  n  rroncy 


Yon 


1/6 

1/13 
1/15 


1/n 

1/15 
1/17 


13,781 

1,041.25 

307.00 


50.8? 
50.00 
50.00 


S2.S$? 

2,0(2.50 

90S.  00 


$300.00 182,500 

100.00 2.0S2.SO 

150.00 906.00 


16,651 


|1,S12.S0 

tso.oo 


6.651 


$300.00 
100.00 
150.00 

1,812.80 
850.00 


3. 43a  62 


16,207.90 19,63152 


Amount 
$14,458.52 

5,180.00 

19,638.52 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRE  CIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS,  TRAVEL  AUTHORIZED  BY  H.RES.  201,  1ST  SESS.,  92D  CONG.,  COMMIHEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES- 

SUBCOMMin  E  ON  REAL  ESTATE,  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  DEC.  31,  1971 


Date 


Par  diam  rata 


Arrival 


Dopar-  Total 
tura   days 


US.  dollar  I 

aquivalant 

Foralfn  or  U.S. 

currency       curroncy 


Total  amount  por  diom 

U.S.  dollar! 

aquivalant 

Foralfn  or  U.S. 

curroncy       curroncy 


Transportation 

U.S.  dollar! 

aquivalant 

Foralfn         or  U.S. 

currency       currency 


Total 


US.  dollar! 

equivalent 

Foralfn  or  U.S. 

currency         currency 


Hon.  W.  C.  "Dan"  Daniel: 

Japan  

Korea 

Okinawa 

Transportation  (commaicial  air>       D.  mark, 
craft). 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Wilson: 

Japan Yen 

Korea K.won.. 

Okinawa Yen 4 

TransiwrtatMn  (commercial  air-       D.  mark 
craft). 
Hon.  William  G.  Bray: 

Japan Yen 

Korea 

Transportation  (commercial  air-       D.  marks, 
craft). 
James  F.  Shumate: 

Japan Yen 

Korea 

Okinawa 

Transportation  (commercial  air-       0.  mark, 
craft). 


1/8 
1/12 
1/14 


1/12 
1/13 
1/15 


18.000 

8 


$50.00 

8 


79,920    $222.00 


75,212 


6,294.95 


$208.92 
i.'73i"i9" 


1,551.32  $430.92 

'6,'294.'9S 1,733.19 


Total. 


•  If  loreifn  currerKy  is  used,  enter  U.S.  dollar  eq  ivaltnt;  if  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  expended.       >  No  counterpart  drawn. 


Foreifn  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent). 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENC  ES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS.  TRAVEL  AUTHORIZED  BY  H.  RES.  201.  1ST  SESS.,  920  CONG.  COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES  (DEFENSE 
COMMUNICATK  NS  SUBCOMMITTEE),  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  DEC.  31,  1971 


Name  and  country 


Hon.  Robert  H.  Mollotian: 

Enfland Pound 

Germany Mark 

Italy Lira 

Greece Drachma.. 

Ethiopia Dollar.... 

Iran Rial 

Spain Peseta 

Tranwortatkm  (military  aircraft)..  U.S.  dollar: 
Mr  JohnFTLally: 

Enfland Pound.... 

Germany Mark... 

Italy Lira 

§f»«ca Drachma 

Ethiopia Oomr... 

Iran Rial 

Spain Poaota.. 

Transportation  (military  aircraft)..  U.S.  dollar,  . 


ToUI. 


■  If  foreifn  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S.  doller  • 


Foroifn  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent).. 
Appropriated  funds: 

Gevemment  Department:  Department  of  the  Ni  >y 


ToW.. 


1/8 
1/10 
1/12 


1/9 
1/11 
1/14 


18.000 
15.778 
18.000 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


36.000 
31  556 
54,000 


100.00 
100.00 
150.00 


21,968 
'6,' 294.95" 


68.95 
■i,'733.i9' 


1/7 
1/11 


1/10 


18,000 


50.00 
(') 


41.000 


113.88 


6,294.95 


,733.19 


36,000 

53.524 
54.000 

6,294.95 


41,000 


100.00 

168.95 

150.00 

1,733.19 


113.88 
"i,'733.i9 


1/8 
1/12 
1/14 


1/12 

1/13 
1/15 


18.000 
8 


50.00 

8 


90,000 


250.00 


6,294.95       1,733.19 


90,000  250.00 

'6,'294.'95 i,73i'i» 


935.88 7,210.63 


8. 146.  SI 


RECAPITUUTION 
(.... 


Amount 
$8,146.51 


Date 


Per  diem  rate 


Name  of  ct  rroncy         Arrival 


Depar-  Total 
tura    days 


Foroifn 
currency 


U.S.  dollar' 

equivalent 

or  US. 

currency 


Total  amount  per  diem 

U.S.  dollar! 

equivalent 

Foreifn  or  U.S. 

currency       currency 


Trensportatwn 


Total 


Foreifn 
currency 


U.S.  dollar! 

equivalent 

orU.S. 

currency 


U.S.  dollar  > 

aquivaloflt 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency         currency 


2/26 
f 

3/n 


2/28 

3/2 
3/5 
3/6 
3/S 
3/1 1 
3/13 


20-66 

181.50 

31.200 

1,500 

125 

3, 812. 50 

3,480 


$50.00 
50.00 
5a  00 

5a  00 

50.00 
50.00 

5a  00 


61-98 
363 

61.100 

1,500 

12S 

11.438 
6,960 


$150.00 

100.00 

100.00 

50.00 

50.00 

isaoo 

100.00 


1.625.04         $447.67 


1.221.00 


2/2C 

'^ 

36 
3/7 


2/28 
3/2 

3/5 
3/6 

3/ii 

3/13 


20-66 

181.50 

31,200 

1.500 

125 

3.812.50 

3,480 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
5a  00 

5a  00 
5a  00 
saoo 


61.98 
363 

61,100 

1,500 

125 

11,438 
6.960 


15a  00 

loaoo 

100.00 
50.00 

5a  00 

150.00 

loaoo 


1,625.04 


447.67 


1.228.00 


61-98 

1,988.04 

61,100 

1.500 

125 

11,438 

6,960 


61-98 

1,988.04 

61,100 

1.500 

125 

11,438 

6,960 


$150.00 

547.67 

100.00 

50.00 

5a  00 

150.00 

100. 00 

1,228.00 

150.00 
547.67 

loaoo 

50  00 

50.00 

150.00 

100.08 

1.228.00 


1,400.00 3,351.34 


4,751.34 


uivelent;  if  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  expended. 

RECAPITULATION 


Amount 
$2,295.34 

2.456.00 

4.75L34 


April  20,  1972 
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REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS.  TRAVa  AUTHORIZED  BY  H.  RES.  201. 1ST  SESS.,  92D  CONG.,  COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES  (SUBCOM- 
MITTEE TO  SOUTHEAST  ASIA),  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1   AND  DEC.  31.  1971 


Data 


Per  diem  rate 


Name  and  country 


Name  of  currency        Arrival 


Depar- 
ture 


Total 
days 


Foreifn 
currency 


U.S.  dollar! 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Total  amount  par  diem 

U.S.  dollar  i 

equhralent 

Foreifn  or  U.S. 

currency       curroncy 


TransportathM 


Total 


Foreifn 
currency 


U.S.  dollar  > 

equivalent 

orU.S. 

curroflcy 


U.S.  dollar  i 

equivalent 

Foreifn  or  U.S. 

curroncy         currency 


Hon .  Jack  Brinkley: 

Vietnam Piastre 

Honf  Konf Dollar 

Taiwan Dollar 

Korea Won 

Transportation  (military  aircraft). .  U.S.  dollar 

Hon.  Harold  L.  Runnels: 

Vietnam Piastre 

Honf  Konf. Dollar 

Taiwan Dollar 

Korea Won 

Transportation  (military  aircraft)..  U.S.  dollar 

Hon.  Bob  Wilson: 

Vietnam Piastre 

Honf  Konf Dollar...., 

Taiwan Dollar - 

Korea Won 

Transportation  (military  aircraft)..  U.S.  dollar 

Hon.  C.  W.  (Bill)  Young: 

Vietnam Piastre 

Hong  Kong Dollar 

Taiwan Dollar 

Korea Won... 

Transportation  (military  aircraft).  .U.S.  dollar 

Hon.  Floyd  D.  Spence: 

Vietnam Piastre 

Hong  Kong H.K.  dollar 

Taiwan --  Dollar 

Korea Won 

Transportation  (military  aircraft)..  U.S.  dollar 

Mr.  Ralph  Marshall: 

Vietnam Piastre 

Hong  Kong H.K.  dollar 

Taiwan T.  dollar 

Korea. Won 

Transportation  (military  aircraft)..  U.S.  dollar 


4/8 
4/12 

4,a4 

4/16 


4/12 
4/14 
4/16 
4/17 


13,750 

299 

2,000 

16,094 


$50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


32,500 

897 

4.000 

16.094 


$117.08 

150.00 

100.00 

50.00 


124.75  $20.73 

;""'i;    "i"345.'i7' 


4/8 
4A2 
4/14 
4A6 


4.a2 

4A4 
4/16 
4/17 


13,750 

299 

2,000 

16.904 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


55,000 

897 

4.000 

16,904 


2oaoo 

150.00 

100.00 

50.00 


2,345.17 


4/8 

4/12 

4/14 
4/16 


4,'8 
4/12 
4'14 
4,16 


4/12 
4/14 
4/16 
4/17 


4/12 
4/14 
4/16 
4/17 


13,750 

299 

2.000 

16.904 


13,750 

299 

2,000 

16,9C4 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


55,000 

897 

4.000 

16,904 


55.000 

897 

4.000 

16,904 


200.00 
150.00 
100.00 
50.00 


200.00 
150.00 
100.00 
50.00 


2.345.17 


32,500 

1,021.75 

4,000 

16,094 


55,000 

887 

4.000 

16,904 


55,000 

897 

4,000 

16.904 


2,345.17 


55,000 

897 

4,000 

16,904 


4/8 
4/12 
4/14 
4/16 


4/12 

4/14 
4/16 
4/17 


13.750 
299 

2,000 
16.904 


50.00 
50.00 
50.  OC 
5a  00 


55,000 

897 

4,000 

16,904 


2oaoo 
15a  00 
loaoo 

50.00 


2,345.17 


4/8 
4/12 
4/14 
4/16 


4/12 
4/14 
4/16 
4/17 


13. 750 

299 

2.000 

16.904 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


55.000 

897 

4.00C 

16.904 


2oaoo 

150.00 

loaoo 

50.00 


2,345.17 


55.000 

897 

4,000 

16,904 


55.000 

897 

4.000 

16,904 


$117.08 

17a  73 

100.00 

50.00 

2,345.17 

200.00 

150.00 

100.00 

50.00 

2.345.17 

200.00 

150.00 

100.00 

SO.  00 

2,345.17 

200.00 

150.00 

100.00 

50.00 

2,345.17 

2oaoo 

150. 00 

loaoo 

50.00 
2, 345. 17 

200.00 
150.00 

icaoo 

50.00 
2, 345. 17 


ToM. 


2.917.08 


14,091.75 17,008.83 


■  If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S.  dollar  equivalent;  if  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  expended. 

RECAPITULATION 


Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent). 
Appropriated  funds: 

Government  Department:  Air  Force.. 


Total. 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS,  TRAVEL  AUTHORIZED  BY  H.  RES.  201,  1ST  SESS.,  92D  CONG..  COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES-SUB- 
COMMITTEE TO  WESTERN  EUROPE.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1   AND  DEC.  31, 1971 


Date 


Per  diem  rate 


Total  amount  per  diem 


Transportation 


Total 


Name  and  country 


Name  of  currency        Arrival 


Depar-  Total 
tura   days 


US.  dollar  1 

U.S.dolUti 

U.S.  dollar  1 

U.S.  dollar  1 

equivalent 

equivalent 

equivalent 

equivalent 

Foreign 

or  U.S. 

Foreifn 

or  U.S. 

Foreifn 

orU.S. 

Foreifn 

orU.S. 

currency 

currency 

currency 

currency 

currency 

currency 

currency 

currency 

^fl*^!^".: Francs 5/26  5/30         5  276  $50.00  1,380         $250.00  

Transportation  (commereiat  air-  _..  _ 

craft-miliUtyrate) U.S.dollir KS'*" 

""•F^ar'.^-.^*"*"": Francs 6/1  6/3        3  276  50.00  607.20  109.97  1.009 

Transportition  (commercial  air-       U.S.  dollar 

craft— military  rate) 

Hon.  Richard  H.  Ichord:  .  ....       ...  __.  *«..*.  ^  i^a  tiw.  nn  ^  nci 

France Frana 5/28  6/6       10  276  50.00  2,760  500.00  3,051 


1,380 


182.35 
297.60 


553.23 


1,616.20 


Transportation  (miiita'ry  aircraft).'.'  U.S.doilaV.'.I'.IIII" 398.84 

Hon.^Rob^LLeoett:   ^^^^ ^^  ^^        ,  ^^  ^^  ^,484  450.00  2.587  4M.19 

Transportation  (military  aircraft)..  U.S.  dollar W».w 

"°VS*"*""""  0.  marks 5/21         5/26         5  175  50.00  875  250.00  

FmUST* •.■.■.■.■.'.".■.■.".".".".".".  Fraiics.. ...........        5/26  6/3        9  276  50.00  2,208  400.00  .     . 

Transportation  (commercial  air-  U.S.  dollar 30S.« 

craft— military  rate). 
Hon.  William  L.  Dickinson:  .         ,_^        ,  ,,,  „„  ,  ...  ««,  nn 

France  Francs  5/27         5/30        4  276  50.00  1,104  200.00  

Spain ::;::::::::::::::::::::::  pesSi::::..: m      m     2      3,400      50.00      aoeo      100.00 

TransportatkMi: 

(Commercial  aircraft— miliUry  U.S.  dollar 

rate). 

(MiliUryaircraft) U.S.  dollar 

Hon.  Charles  W.Whalen,  Jr.:  ,_  ,_        ,  .,,  ..  „  ,  -„  m«  iw>       »  km  ru 

France Francs 6A  «/8        6  275  50.00  1,656  300.00       2,584.04 

Transportation: 

(Commercial  aircraft— military  U.S.  dollar^ 

rate).  ,m  u 

(Military  aircrall) U.S.  dollar *»••» 

"^IXi^"^!^:. D.  marks 5/22         5/26        5  175  50.00  8^  KJLOO 

France  Francs      5/26         5/30        4  276  50.00  1,104  200.00 

s,ii5^:::::::::::::::::::::::::pSSi..:::::::::.    m     w    2      3.480      saoo      6,96o     100.00 

Transportation: 

Commercial  aircraft— mili-  , .,  „ 

taryrate U.S.  dollar J"*J 

Military  aifcrafl U.S.  dollar »""••* 

VootnotM  at  end  of  table. 

cacvni 864— Part  11 


5,811 
5,071 


875 
2,208 


1.104 
6,960 


147.30 
427.79 
468.63 
147.30 


4.240.04 


875 
1.104 
6.960 


8250.00 

297.60 

292.32 
297.60 


1,053.23 
398.84 

919. 19 
398.84 

250.00 
400.00 
305.30 


200.00 
100.00 

147.30 

427.79 

768.63 

147.30 

308.84 

250.00 
200.00 
100.00 


147.30 
308.84 
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COMMITTEE  TO  WESTE 


April  20,  1972 


AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS.  TRAVEL  AUTHORIZED  BY  H.  RES.  201.  1ST  SESS..  92D  CONG.,  COMMIHEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 
»N  EUROPE.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1    AND  DEC.  31.  1971 -Continued 


SUB' 


Otto 


Par  diMi  rato 


Namt  and  country 


Nam*  ol  cturtncy        Arrival 


Dapar-  Total 
hira   days 


U.S. 

aquivaltnt 

Foraifn  or  U.S. 

currancy       currancy 


Mr.  EarlJ.  Merun: 

fiarmany D.  marks. 


Total  amount  par  diam 

U.S.  dollar  > 

aquivaiant 

Foraifn  or  U.S. 

currancy       currancy 


Transportation  Total 

U.S.  dollar  I  U.S.  dollar  > 

aquivaiant  oquivaknt 

Foraim          orU.S.  Foraiin           orU.S. 

currancy       currancy  currancy         currency 


5/24 


S/2S 


ITS 


150.00 


525         $150.00 


525 


T«M)iriVton(nUiito-,9VrrifaH)::u3!M^^  ''^  '^       "  '^^  ^"'^  ^'^^        'ssoioo  •■slMO.ii jjibiM       6.566.41 

Mr.JohnFord:  ^i*  "i 


314.  SI 


Garmany D.  marksj 

Franca Franks. 


S/24         S/26 


175 


50.00 


525 


15a  00 


TSS^orutt^Jo-iiiiu^vi^ifitt)::  Ks^'Siii.it::::::::.-'^ '"....}}. '!* "i~  .....'"*     "»~ '^' 

Total 


24.29 
314.81 


525 

3.170 


$150.00 

1.190.25 

314.81 

150.00 
574.29 
314.11 


4,509.97 6.153.11 


10.663.01 


I  If  Ibralin  currancy  Is  usad.  antar  U.S.  dollar  aquf^alant;  if  U.S.  currancy  is  usad.  antar  amount  eipandad. 

RECAPITUUTION 

Foraign  currancy  ^U.S.  dollar  aquivalaflt) I «.*.T"' 

Approprlatad  funds:  —:.•-■  oi 

Govarnmant  Dapartmant:  Air  Forea 


Total. 


$6,847.91 

3.81S.17 

10.663.08 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENClEi 
MITTEE  TO  WESTERN  EUROPE. 


Nama  and  country 


AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS,  TRAVEL  AUTHORIZED  BY  H.  RES.  201. 1ST  SESS.,92D  CONG.  COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES-SUBCOM- 
»  IDDLE  EAST.  AND  NORTH  AFRICA,  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  DEC.  31.  1971 


Data 


Par  dIam  rata 


Nama  of  curra  cy         Arrival 


Depar-   Total 
tura    days 


US.  dollar' 

aquivaiant 

Foraifn  or  U.S. 

currancy       currancy 


Total  amount  par  diam 

US.  dollar' 

aquivaiant 

Foraign  or  U.S. 

currancy       currancy 


Transportation  Total 

US.  dollar  I  U.S.  dalhr> 

aquivaiant  aquivaiant 

Foraign          or  U.S.  Foreign            or  U.S. 

currency       currency  currency         currency 


Pesetas. . . 

Lire 

Liras 

Drachmas 

D.  mariis. . 
U.S.  dollars 


Lira. 
Pounds. 


Hon.  Bill  Nichols: 

Spain Pesetas.. 

Halv Ure 

Turkey Liras 

Greece DrKhmas. 

Germany D.marks  . 

Transportation  (military  aircraft). .  U.S.  dollar 
Hon.  RoiMrtH.  Mollohan: 

Spain.., Pesetas.. 

•toif Lire 

I«f«ay Liras 

5'««« Drachmas. 

Germany D.marks  . 

Switzerland Francs. 

Germany  D.marks.  .. 

Transportation  (military  aircraft)..  U.S.  doltar.. 
Hon.  W.  C.  "Dan"  Daniel:  ^ 

Spein 

Italy ' 

Turkey 

Greece ',,', 

Germany 

Transportation  (military  aircraft) 
Hon.  Bob  Wilson: 

Italy 

Lebanon 

Greece.     Drachmn 

Transportation  (commercial  air-       Guilders 
craft). 
Hon.  William  L.  Dickinson: 

!<«iy» Shillinp.. 

tthiopta Dollars  .. 

»••** Drachmas 

Switzerland Francs... 

Transportation  (commercial  air-       D.  marks' 
craft). 
Hon.  John  £.  Hunt: 

Spain 

Italy 

Greece 

England 

Transportation  (commercial  air- 
craift). 
Hon.  G.  William  Whitehurst: 

Gefwany D.marks.... 

England ...  Pounds 

Transportation  (miNtary  aircraft—    U.S.  doltan 
MAC). 
Mr.  James  F.Shumate: 

?P«i<» PMMn.... 

«^- Urt. 

J«««y Lifit. 

5™** Drachmas.. 

fannany D.marks.... 

Switierland Francs 

S*™*")' D.marks.... 

Transportation  (military  aircrafO..  U.S.  doltars 


8/20 
8/22 
8/24 
875 
8/27 


8/22 
8/24 
8/25 
8/27 
8/30 


3.480 
31,  ISO 
742.50 

1,500 
170 


$50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


10.440 

62.300 

742.50 

3.000 

510 


$150.00  .... 
100.00 
50.00  .... 
100.00 
150.00  .... 


42,298 


$68.02 


4,429 


•147.63 


1.392.40 


10,440 

1,045.98 

742.50 

7.429 

510 


$150.00 

168. t2 

50.00 

247.63 

150.00 

,392.4(1 


870 
8/22 
8/24 
875 
8/27 
9/1 
9/3 


8/20 
8/22 
8/24 
8/25 
8,77 


872 
824 
8/25 
8/27 
9/1 
9/3 
9/4 


8/22 

8/24 
8/25 
8/27 
8/30 


3.480 

31.150 

742.  50 

1.500 

170 

198.75 

170 


3.480 
31.150 
742.50 

1.500 
170 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

5a  00 

50.00 


la  440 

62.300 

742.50 

3,000 

850 

397.50 

170 


10. 440 

62.300 

742.50 

3,000 

510 


150.00 
100.00 

50.00 
100.00 
250.00 
100.00 

50.00 


150.00 

100.00 

50.00 

100.00 

150.00 


42.298  68.02 

'203.66 51.06 

11'.."."...'  "i, 683. 72 

42,298 68.62' 

11111111'  'i,'392;  40' 


Pesetas. . . 
Lira 

Drachmas. 
B.  pounds. 
0.  marks.. 


815 
818 
8/20 


8/7 
8/10 
813 
8/14 


817 
8'20 
8/21 


8/9 

8/12 
813 
8/18 


31,150 

161 

1,500 


352.50 

124.06 

1.500 

202.50 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


93.450 

322 

3,000 


1, 057.  50 

372. 19 

1.5C0 

1.012.50 


150.00 
100.00 
100.00 


150.00 

150.00 

50.00 

250.00 


5.743.72       1,677.00 


661.44 


93.46 


8/9 

8/13 
8/16 
8/19 


813 
8/16 
8/19 
8.21 


3  480 

31.150 

1.500 

20.60 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


13. 920 

124. 60C 

4,500 

41.20 


200.00 
200.00 
150.00 
100.00 


1.065 
2,925 


2.000 
47.030 


261.03 
865.19 


28.74 
75.61 


51.47 
4.465.90 


124.56 
1,32a  88 


8/16 

8/28 


8/28 
8/30 


12 
3 


170 
20.13 


50.00 
50.00 


1,167.63 
6a  30 


Total. 


Foreign  currency  (U.S.  doltar  equivalent) 
Appropriated  funds: 

Government  Department:  Air  Force. 


8/20 
8/22 
8/24 

8/25 

8/2S 

9/1 

9/3 


8/22 
8/24 
8/25 
8/27 

9/1 

9/3 
9/4 


3,480 

13.150 

742.50 

1.500 

170 

198.75 

170 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
5a  00 
50.00 


10,440 

62,300 

74150 

3,000 

850 

397.50 

170 


350.75 
150.00  .. 

93.20 

26.40 

150.00  .. 

157.66 

100.00 
50.00  .. 

42,298 

68.02 

100.00 

250.00 

100.00 
50.00  .. 

203.00 

51.05 

1.683.72 


ia440 

1.045.98 

742.50 

3,000 

850 

600.50 

170 


10, 440 

1.045.98 

742.50 

3,000 

510 


93.450 

322 

3,0C0 

5.743.72 


1.718.94 

372. 19 

1.50O 

2.077.50 

2,925 


15, 920 

171,630 

4.500 

92.67 

4.465.90 


1.260.93 
60.39 


10.1440 

1.045.98 

742.50 

3.000 

850 
600.50 

170 


isaoo 

168.02 

50.00 

100.00 

250.00 

151.05 

50.00 

1.683.72 

150.00 
168.02 
5a  00 
100.00 
150.00 
1,392.40 

150.00 

100.00 

100.00 

1,677.00 


243.46 
150.00 
50.00 
511.03 
865.19 


228.74 
275.61 
150.00 
224.56 
1,320.88 


377. 15 
150.00 
157.00 


150.00 

168.02 

5a  00 

100.00 

2saoo 

151.50 

50.00 

1.683.72 


<,80a75 11,303.92 


16,104.67 


1  LoSi  tA«%'S»i'r:'g',;«"p?-  '"""  *'T«'-';  "  "S- "'«"«  ■»  "-O.  •"<"  ""0-nt  e^Pendad. 


RECAPITULATION 


Total. 


Amount 
$9,795.43 

6,309.24 

16.104.67 


Ajn^  20,  1972 
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REPORT  OF  EXPENDITUilE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS,  TRAVa  AUTHORIZED  BY  H.  RES.  201.  1ST  SESS.,  920  CONG..  COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES- 
SUBCOMMITTEE  TO  WESTERN  EUROPE,  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1   AND  DEC.  31.  1971 


Drtt 


Per  diam  rato 


Naaia  and  eowtry 


Nama  ol  currency        Arrival 


Depar-  Totol 
tura   days 


Foraign 
currency 


U.S.  doltar' 

equivalent 

orU.S. 

currency 


Totol  amount  par  diam 

U.S.  doltar  I 

equivalent 

Foraign  or  U.S. 

currency       currency 


Transportation 


Total 


U.S.  doltar  I 

U.S.  doltar  1 

equivalent 

equivelent 

Foreign          or  US. 

Foreign 

orU.S. 

currency       currancy 

currancy 

currancy 

Hon.  Charles  H.  Wilson: 

Iceland S^*""'- 

United  Kingdom Pounds. 

Franca Francs.. 

Transportation.' 
Hon.  Alexander  Pimie: 

Iceland !J™"¥- 

United  Kingdom Pounds. 

France Francs.. 

Transportation.' 


8/29 
9/1 

9/4 

8/28 

8/31 

9/1 


8/31 

9/U 


8/31 

9/io 


4,356 

20.16 

275 


20.« 
275 


$50.00 
50.00 
5a  00 


50.00 
50.00 


13,068 
60.48 
2.200 


$150.00 
150.00 
4C0.00 


13.068 
60.  U 
2.200 


$150.00 
150.00 
400.00 


40.32 ioolOO' 

2.450  445.78 


21.15 


$51.19 


61.47 
2,450 


151. 19 
445.78 


Total. 


1,245.78 


51.19 


1.296.97 


1  If  foraign  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S.  doltar  equivalent;  if  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  expended. 

>  Traveled  as  a  meml)er  of  the  interparliamentary  Union  under  Committee  on  Foreign  Atrairs. 

>  No  countorpart  drawn.  RECAPITULATION 


Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  aquivaiant). 


Amount 
$1,296.97 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS,  TRAVEL  AUTHORIZED  BY  H.  RES.  201.  1ST  StSS..  92D  CONG..  COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES- 
SUBCOMMIHEE  ON  NATO  COMMITMENTS,  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1   AND  DEC.  31,  1971 


Nama  and  country 


Data 


Per  diam  rate 


Name  of  currency 


Arrival 


Depar-  Totol 
tura   days 


[iS.  doltar  I 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency       currency 


Total  amount  per  diem 

U,S.doitar> 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currancy       currancy 


Tranaportatioa 

U.S.  doltar' 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency       currency 


Totol 


US.  doltar' 

equivatant 

Foraign  or  U.S. 

currency         currency 


Hon.  William  J.  Randall:  ,,„^ 

Belgium Francs 12/15 

Germany D.marks 12/17 

Norway Kroner 12/20 

Transportation: 

Commercial  aircraft. D.  marks 

Military  aircraft U.S.  doltar 

Hon.  Samuel  S.Stratton:  ,,„, 

Belgium Francs 12/15 

Germany D.marks 12/17 

Norway Kroner 12/20 

Transportation: 

Commercial  aircrafL D.  marks 

Military  aircraft U.S.  doltar 

Hon.  Charles  S.  Gutiser :  , .  „  , 

Belgium Francs 12/15 

Germany D.marks 12/17 

Norway Kroner 12/20 

Transportation : 

(>Dmmercial  aircraft. D.  marks 

Military  aircraft U.S.  dollar 

Hon.  Alsunder  Pirnie:  ,,„. 

Belgium Francs 12/15 

Germany D.marks 12/17 

Transportation: 

Commerctal  aircraft. D.  marks 

Military  aircraft U.S.  ddtor 

Mr.  John  J.  Ford:  ..„, 

Belgium Francs 12/15 

Germany D.marks 12/17 

Norway Kroner 12/20 

Transiwrtation: 

(Commerctal  aircraft) D.mark$_ 

(Military  aircraft) U.S.  doltars 


12/16  2 
12/19  3 
12/21         2 


2,250 

162 

336.38 


$50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


3.330  $74.00 

227  7a  00 

415.63  61.85 


3,032.76 


$897.00 
278.60 


12/16  2 
12A9  3 
12/21         2 


2,250  50.00  4.395  97.65.. 

162  50.00  437.60  135.05  .. 

336.38  50.00  381.75  57.06  .. 


3,032.76 


897.00 
278.60 


12/16  2 
12/19  3 
12/21         2 


2.250 

162 

336.38 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


4.500  100.00 

486.00  150.00 

672.75  100.00 


3.032.76 


897.00 
278.60 


12/16 
12/20 


2,250 
162 


50.00 
50.00 


4,500 

486.00 


100.00 
150.00 


3,032.76 


897.00 
262.60 


12/16  2 
12/19  3 
12/21         2 


2,250  50.00  4.500  100.00 

162  50.00  486  150.00 

336.37  50.00  672.75  100.00 

3,032.76 


897.00 
278.60 


3.330 

227 

415.63 

3.032.76 


4,395 
437.60 
381.75 

3.032.76 


4.500 

486.00 
672.75 

3.032.76 


4,500 

486.00 

3,032.76 


4,500 
486 

672.75 

3,032.76 


Total. 


1,445.61 5,862.00 


$74.00 
7a  00 
61.85 

897.00 
278.60 

97.65 

135.05 

57.06 

897.00 
278.60 

100.00 
150.00 
100.00 

897.00 
278.60 

100.00 
150.00 

897.00 
262.60 

100.00 
150.00 
100.00 

897.00 
278.60 

7,307.61 


I II  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S.  doltars  equivatant;  if  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  expended. 

RECAPITULATION 


Foreign  currency  (U.S.  doltars  equivatant). 
Appropriated  funds: 

Government  Department:  Air  Force... 


Total. 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS.  TRAVEL  AUTHORIZED  BY  H.  RES.  201. 1ST  SESS..  92D  CONG..  COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERViCESGRAVa  BY 

INDIVIDUAL  MEMBERS).  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  DEC.  31.  1971  


Date 


Per  diem  rata 


Name  and  country 


Name  of  currency 


Depar-  Totol 
Arrival         tura   days 


U.S.  doltar' 
equivalent 
Foreign         or  U.S. 
currency       currancy 


Totol  amount  per  diem 

U.S.  doltar' 

equivalent 

Foraign  or  U.S. 

currancy       currency 


Transportottan 

U.S.  doltar' 

equivatant 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency 


Total 


Hon.  Charles  S.  Gultser: 

Spain Pesetas... 

Switzerland Francs 

Italy Lire 

Greece Drachmas. 

Transportation  (commercial  D.  marks., 

aircraft). 
Hon.  Samuel  S.  Stratton: 

Japan Yen 

Transportation  (at  no  expense  to 
the  Government). 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


4/22 

4/27 

5/2 
5/5 


4/26 
5/1 
5/4 
5/7 


3.480 
214.75 
311.50 

1,500 


$50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


17,400 

1,073.75 

93,450 

4,500 


$250.00 
250.00 
150.00 
150.00 


526.70    $127.94 


4,475.65       1,233.40 


U.S.  doltar' 

Foreign 

orU.S. 

currency 

currency 

17,400 

$250.00 

1,600.45 

377.94 

93,450 

150.00 

4,500 

150.00 

4,475.65 

1.233.40 

7/12        7/13 


18,000 


50.00 


14,085 


39.12 


2.748 


7.63  16,833 


46.75 


13694 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AN  I 

INDIVIDUAL 


APPROPRIATED  FUNDS,  TRAVa  AUTH0W7ED  BY  H.  RES.  201. 1ST  SESS.,  920  CONC  COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES  (TBAVa  BY 
MEMBERS),  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1   AND  DEC.  31,  1971-C«itinii«l 


Nam*  and  country 


N«m«  of  currinqr 


Hon.  Alvin  E.  O'Komki: 

lf»l«nd Pounds... 

England Pounds.... 

Poland ZMys 

.  0.  marks.. 

Sdiillini*.. 

««ty» 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


April  20,  1972 


Otto 


Ptr  diwn  rate 


Totol  amount  par  diam  Tfatuportatioa 


Tatol 


U.S.  dollar  • 


Arrival 


Oapar-  Total 
nra   days 


Foraifo 
curraiwy 


orU.S. 
eurraney 


U.S.  dollar! 

aqaivaiont 

Foraifn  or  U.S. 

etirraney       carroKy 


U.S.do«ari 

aqoivaloiit 

Foraifn  or  U.S. 

eurraney       enrrancy 


U.S.  dollar  I 

aquivatont 

Faraitn  or  U.S. 

eurraney         eurraney 


Pasatas. 

Ur* 

Pounds. 


Garmany 

Austria 

Transportation  (commartial 
aircraft). 
Hon.  Floyd  D.  Spanca: 

Spain 

Italy 

Labanon 

Gfaaea DrichmM...... 

•*alla Pounds 

Eniland pounds 

Transportation  (commaicial  Guilders... 

aircraft). 
Hon.  Boo  Wilson: 

•raland Pounds 

England 

Transportation: 

Commarclai  aircrafL 

Military  aircraft— MAC 

Hon.  Jamas  A.  Byrna: 

Spain ptsatas 

'•••y Lira 

Gannaiiy d.  marks 

Enflamf. Pounds 

Transportation  (commaicJal  0.  marks 

aircraft). 
Hon.  G.  V.  (Sonny)  Montfomary: 

Japan Van 

Vietnam Piastra 

Thailand Baht 

Germany 0.  marks.....'. 

Transportation  (commercial  D.  marks  . 

aircraft). 


8/9 

8/11 

8A2 
8/17 
8/20 


8/11 
8/12 
8A7 
8/20 
8/22 


20.65 
20.60 
3,250 
169 
1.240 


$50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


61.95 

20.60 

16,250 

507 

2,ai 


8150.00 

50.00 

250.00 

150.00 

100.00 


8/10 
8/13 
8/17 
8/19 
8/22 

va 


8A3 
8/16 
8/18 
8/21 
8/23 
8/2S 


3.480 

31,150 

161 

1.500 

19.  a  08 

2a  21 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

saoo 
saoo 


10    40 

124.   O 

3^2 

4.50(1 

19.1LW 
70.  C3 


150.00 
200.00 
100.00 
150.00 
50.00 

15a  00 


HAS 
11/10 


11/10        4 

n/11    m 


2a  03 


50.00 
0) 


80.12 


200.00 


202.31 

$489.62 

4,375.86 

4.235 

24. 192 

1.239.62 

17a  08 

1,00100 

60.560 

97.36 

64.98 
6.176.90 

157.26 
1,803.47 

61.95 

222.91 

16.250 

4.W.S6 

6.716 
24. 192 


ia440 

185.160 

322 

4.500 

la  11.08 

125.61 
6,176.90 


8a  12 


$150.00 
539.62 
250.00 

1.389.62 
27a  08 

1,008.00 


150.00 
297.36 
100.00 
150.00 
50.00 
307.26 
1,803.47 


200.00 


44a  S2 

saoo 


44a  52 
90.00 


11/18  11/19  2  3,425  SO.  00  6,850  100  00 

M^  MiJ5?  i  30,600  50.00  122.400  200.00 66,'576 97.23" 

M!?i  \y.\  5  '»  50-W  ^.32»  400.00 

12/2  12/4  3  19.97  SaOO  5^92  150.00 

3,339.60         961 66' 


6,850 

100.00 

182.976 

297.23 

1.328 

400.00 

59.92 

150.00 

3.339.60 

968.00 

12/21 
12/22 
12/26 
12/27 


12/22  2 

12/28  4 

12/27  1 

12/29  2 


15.400 

13.750 

1,041.25 

163 


5a  00 

50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


20.196 
31.270 
893.50 
31S.7S 


65.57 

115.53 

42.90 

96.86 


7. 125       2. 185. 42 


20.196 
31.270 
893.50 
315.75 
7,125 


65.57 
115.53 
42.90 
96.86 
2,185.42 


Total. 


3,709.98 ian5.55 


13.825.53 


'  II  forelm  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S.  dollar  aquivah  lit;  II  U.S.  eurraney  is  utad.  antar  amount  expandad. 

S  No  countemart  fund*  ilnwn  r      "^ 

RECAPITULATION 


>  No  counterpart  funds  drawn. 


Foraiin  currency  (U.S.  dollar  aoulvalenO. 
Appropriated  funds: 

Government  Departmant:  Air  Force.. 


TotaL. 


March  1972. 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  A  40 


APPROPRIATED  FUNDS.  TRAVEL  AUTHORIZED  BY  H.  RES.  114, 1ST  SESS..  920  CONC.  COMMIHEE  ON  BANKING  AND  CURRENCY 
ifOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1   AND  DEC.  31.  1971 


Name  and  eaunlry 


Name  of  currant 


Hon.  Frank  Anaunzio: 

Italy Lira.... 

Jfanea Franc... 

Spain PesaUs.. 

Portupl Escudos. 

Italy Lira 

Gjjrmany... D-mark. 

Hon.  Thomas  L  Ashley:  Peru Solas 

Mr.  John  E.  Barriera: 

United  Kingdom Pounds 

f«nea Frane.... 

Germany D.  mark. 

Hon.  TomBevill: 

Netherlands  AntiHat Florins  . 

Argentina Petaa.... 

Peru Sates 

Hon.  Ben  B.  Blackburn : 

Argentina 


Amount 
$13,735.53 

90.00 

13,825.53 


Data 


Par  diem  rate 


Oapar-  Total 
Arrival         tura    days 


U.S.  dollar  1 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  VS. 

currency       currency 


Total  amount  par  diem 

U.S.  dollar  I 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency       currency 


Transportatk>n 

US.  dollar ■ 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency       currency 


Total 


U.S.  dolUr  I 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency         currency 


>31,150        >$50.00 


8/12 
8/16 
8/21 
8/24 


8/11 
8/15 
8/20 
8/23 
8/26 


31,150 

275.50 

3.480 

1.421 

18.C90 


$5aoo 

50.00 
50.00 

5a  00 
5a  00 


93.450 
1,102 

17,400 
4.263 

93.450 


150.00 

2oaoo 

250.00 
150.00 
150.00 


Viatnam  Piastres. 

Thailand Bahts 

lndon«tia Ruoialit.' 

•••hyya X DaOirs... 

Hong  Kong Dollara.. 

i«P«n Yen 

Garmany      o.  mark.. 

Netharlanda Guildara.. 

Ml.  Garry  Brown: 

iJPMv Yon 

»»«»«yaia DoMart... 

Gannany d.  mark.. 

Footootw  At  and  of  t«bl«. 


S/l 

8/9 


5/14        6 
9/1       24 


2,ia 

20.62 


50.00 
50.00 


ia845  25a  00 

494.84       1,200.00 


102,402 

8,170.55 

4.731 

2.366 

84,425 

3,855.08 

2,475 

269.39 

3,827.80 

177.50 


$164.63 
1,476,70 
67.97 
83.25 
132.30 
1,061.42 
57.05 

651.96 

691.81 

50.28 


2/25 

2/27 
5/9 

V» 

8/23 
8/26 
8/28 
</2> 
8/31 

9/4 


2/26 

5^4 

3/3 

8/25 
8/27 
8/28 
1/30 
9/3 

9/6 


3 
2 
1 
2 
4 


93.50 

200 
2,169 

200 

13,750 
1,041.25 
20,750 
147.00 
292.50 

16,940 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

50.00 

50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

saoo 

50.00 


187.00 
800 

ia845 

800 

•13,750 

27,500 

2,082.50 

20.750 

294.00 

1,170 

'33,820 

33,880 


100.00 

2oaoo 

250.00 
200.00 

>saoo 

100.00  . 
100.00 
50.00 
100.00 
200.00 
•100.00 
100.00 


741 
2,700 

780 


185.25 
62.24 

195.00 


ISO 
9115 

14,196 
6,414.15 
7,926.26 


49.67 
16.33 

42.19 
1,766.26 
2,227.73 


4/a 

«/12 


4/II 
4/17 


ILOOO 
151.38 


saoo 
saoo 


72.000 
90&25 


200.00 
30100 


213.75  7a  54 

•209.79         >62.0S 
7.693.89       2,231.34 


195,852 

9.272.55 

22.131 

6.629 

177.875 

3.855.08 

13.320 

764.24 

3.827.80 

177.50 

187.00 

1,541.00 

13,545 

1,580 

27,500 
2,082.50 

21750 

444 

1.26115 

41076 
1414.15 
7,926.26 

72.000 
1.122 


$314.63 
1.67170 
317.97 
233.25 
282.30 
1,061.42 
307.05 

1,851.96 

691.81 

5128 

100.00 
385. 25 
312.24 

395.00 

100.00 
100.00 
50.00 
149.67 
21133 

142.19 
1,766.26 
2,227.73 

200.00 
37154 


7.683.89        2.231.34 


AprU  20,  1972 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


13695 


Dato 


Par  diam  rate 


NaiM  and  country 


Name  of  eurraney        Arrival 


Dapar-  TobI 
tura 


days 


U.S.  dollar  • 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency       currency 


Total  amount  par  diam 

U.S.  dollar  > 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency       currency 


Transportation  Total 

U.S.  dollar  >  U.S.  dollar  i 

aquhralant  equivalent 

Foreign          or  U.S.  Foreign           or  U.S. 

currency       currency  currency         currency 


Hon.  Pliiflp  M.  Crana: 
Japan 


Yan. 


8/20        8/22 


Taiwan Dollart.. 

Hong  Kong Ooltara... 

Vietnam Piaatraa. 


Kil 


Kipa 

Bakb.... 
Guildara.. 


Thailand 

Natbertanda 

Mr.  OrmanS.  Hnk: 

Nathartaiids  Antillat Fiorina 

Argentina Paaoa 

Peru Soloa 

Germany 0.  marii — 

Hon.  Tom  S.  Gettys: 

Netherlands  Antilles Florins 

Argentina Pesos 

Germany 0.  mark — 

Hon.  Charles  H.GrifRn: 

Netherlands  AntiHas Florins 

Argentina Pesos 

Peru Soles 

United  Kingdom Pounds 

Franca Franc 

Italy Lira 

Germany 0.  mark 

Hon.  James  M.  Hanley: 

Italy Lira 

Germany D.  aiark 

Hon.  Richard  T.  Manna: 

Peru Soles 

Argentina Pesos 

BrazI Cruzeiros... 

Japan Yen 

Korea Won 

Taiwan NT  dollars.. 

Malaytia Dollara..... 

Japan DoHan 

Franca Franc 

Germany 0.  maiii 

Hon.  Marprat  M.  Hacklar: 

Italy Lira 

Israel Pounds 

Hon.  Albert  W.  Johnson: 

Nethertandt  AntiHas Florins 

Argentina Paaos 

Peru Solas 

Dr.  Paul  Nelson: 

Japan Yen 

Malaytia Dollara 

Japan. Yen. 

Peru Solot 


8/23 
8/25 
8/28 

8/29 

8/30 


8/24 
8/27 
8/28 

8/29 
8/31 


11000 

2.000 

U,>50 

25,200 
1,04L2S 


$50.00 

50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

50.00 
50.00 


54,000 

•120 

3,880 

877.50 

13.750 

•32.000 

11400 

2,oe.50 


$150.00 
•3.00 
97.00 

150.00 
50.00 

•63.49 
36.51 

100.00 


11431 


$53.98 


2/25 

2/27 

5/9 

9/13 

2/25 
2/27 
6/11 

2/25 

2/27 

5/9 

8/8 
8/11 
8/14 


2/26 

3/3 
5/14 
9/19 

2/26 

3/3 
6/15 

2/26 

3/3 
5/14 
8/10 
8/13 
8/15 


93.50 
200 

2.169 
169 

93.50 

200 

175.50 

93.50 

20100 

2,169 

20.62 

275.50 

31,150 


50.00 
5100 
50.00 
50.00 

50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


187.00 
800 

13,014 
1,180.50 

187.00 

800 

877.50 

187.00 
80100 
10,845 
61.85 
82150 
62,300 


100.00 
200.00 
300.00 
350.00 

100.00 
20100 
250.00 

10100 
200.00 
250.00 
150.00 
150.00 
100.00 


46.40 

7.72 

1,415 
.     7,521.85 

67.96 
2,114.07 

21,302 
5,65123 

491.06 
1,668.66 

760.50 
225.18 

190.13 
63.79 

4/23         4/29 


31,150 


saoo         186,900 


300.00 


2/23 
2/26 

3/1 
4g 

4/U 
4A9 


8/17 
8/19 

2/25 

% 

4/7 
4/11 


2/25 

3 

2.169 

2/28 

3 

200 

3/4 

4 

250 

4/7 

6 

11000 

4/U 

4 

11064 

4/13 

2 

2,000 

4/18 

5 

ISO 

4/20 

2 

11006 

8/18 
8/21 

2/26 

il^ 

4/10 
4/16 
4/17 
SA4 


31,150 
175 

200 
93.50 
2.169 

11000 

1SL38 

11000 

2.169 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
5100 

saoo 


50.00 
50.00 

50.00 

saoo 
saoo 

saoo 
saoo 
saoo 

50.00 


1507 

600 

1,000 

108,000 

64,256 

4,000 

750 

36,000 


62,300 
525 

800 

187 

11845 

72,000 
90125 
11000 
13,014 


150.00 

150.00 

200.00 

300.00 

200.00  . 

100.00  . 

25100 

loaoo 


832.00 

4,950 

3125 

69171 

43,730 

3,617.45 

119,280 
3,617.45 

2,700 

481 

1.523.10 

68.708 


208.00 
114.11 

92.57 
124.83 

7131 
1.069.93 

191.46 
991 S4 

62.24 
120.25 
304.62 
190.86 


1.712 


565.62 


10100 
15100 

2oaoo 
loaoo 
2saoo 

20100 

3oaoo 

saoo 

soaoo 


4,92150 
7.46122 

52.820 
1563.68 


893.67 
2,16144 

84.92 
1,587.28 


754 

18150 

4,950 

114.11 

427.  SO 

141.09 

Germany D.  mark., 

Hon.  TlioiMS  M.  Rmsc 

Peru Solot... 


Chile Escudos.. 

Germanv 0.  RHifc.. 

Hon.  Henry  S.  Rautt: 

Japan Yen 

Malaysia Ddlan.... 

Hong  Kong Dollars 

Germany 0.  mark... 

Hon.  J.  William  Stanton: 

Netherlands  Antillas Florins.... 

Argentina Pesos 


Germany D.  mark. 

Hon.  Robert  G.  Stephana,  Jr.: 

Netherlands  Antillas Florins.. 

Argentina Pesos... 

Hon.  LeonorK.  Sullivan: 

Portugal Escudoa. 

Spain Pesetas.. 


5/12 

5/9 


5/14 
5/11 


2,169 
1,01150 


5100 
5100 


1507 

•900 

2,14150 


ISIOO 
•62.81 
87. 19  . 


2,700 
•3,133.53 
7,641.54 

2,475 


62.24 
•92181 
2,107.39 

57.05 


4^ 


4/10 
4/17 


11000 
150 


5100 

saoo 


72,000 
1,05125 


200.00 
35100 


2,49112 

78.114 

213.75 

57.30 

7,52162 


707. 12 

21196 

71 S4 

152 

2.074.00 


2/25 
2/27 


2/26 

3/3 


93.50 
200 


5100 
50.00 


187.00 
800 


100.00 
200.00 


780 

•3,232.70 

213.57 


195.00 

•956.14 

20.14 


Germany 0.  i 

Austria Schillinp.. 

Hon.  Lawrence  G.  Williams: 

Italy Lira 

Swiberiand Franc 

Spain Pesetas... 

Germany 0.  mark... 

Han.  WHUam  8.  Widnail:  Garmany 0.  nark... 


2/25 

2/27 

9/3 

9/7 

9/12 

9/21 

9/17 

8/10 
8/14 

8/18 


2/26 

3/3 

9/11 
9/16 
9/21 
9/20 

8/13 
8A7 
8/21 


93.50 
200 

1,393 

3,475 

169.16 
1,215.50 

3,115 

202.50 

3.480 


50.00 
50.00 

50.00 
50.00 

saoo 

50.00 

50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


187 
800 

5,575 
17, 375 

1,017 
4,862 

124,600 

810 

13,920 


100.00 
200.00 

200.00 
250.00 

300.00 
200.00 

200.00 
200.00 
200.00 


721.52 


18a  38 


9/13         9/19 


169 


50.00     i,iaaso 


350.00 


4,642 

3,896.06 
2,850 

98,142 
1,132.50 
11196 
•164.67 
3.624.06 
3,636.45 


66.78 

1,147.47 
11171 

157.78 
277.60 
232.70 
•48.70 
1.024.59 
1,071U 


73,431 

3,880 
923.90 
13,750 

18,400 
3,497.50 
7,521.85 

187.00 
800.00 

34,316 
1838.73 

187.00 
1.560.50 
1.102.68 

187.00 

1.632 

15.  795 

100.10 

1.517.21 

106.030 

3,617.45 

306,180 
3,617.45 

1207 

1,081 

2, 523. 10 

176,708 

64.256 

4.000 

2.462 

31000 

4,K9.50 

7,46122 

115,120 
7,06168 

1,554 

187 

15,795 

72.000 

1.335.75 

11000 

15.714 

7.641.54 

1962 

2,14150 
2,49112 

151114 

1,272 

5>.30 

7. 528. 62 

167.00 
1,580 

213.57 

187 
1,521.52 

5,575 
22,017 

4,913.06 
7,712 

222,742 

17942.60 

31116 

3,624.06 
4,81195 


$203.98 

97.00 

157.72 

50.00 

36.51 

167.96 

2.114.07 

100.00 

200.00 

791.06 

2.01166 

100.00 
390.13 
313.  79 

100.00 
408.00 
364.11 
242. 57 
274.83 
17131 
1.06193 

491.46 
996.54 

212.24 
27125 
504.62 
490.86 
200.00 
100.00 
815.02 
100.00 
893.67 
2.166.44 

184.92 
1,737.28 

388.50 

10100 
364.11 

20100 

441.09 

5100 

362.24 

2.107.39 

207.05 

87.19 
707. 12 

41198 

420.54 

152 

2.074.00 

100.00 
395.00 

20.14 

100.00 
380.38 

200.00 
316.78 

1,447.47 
316.71 

357.78 
477.60 
432.70 

1.024.59 
1,420.68 


Total. 


13,97170 35,022.71 M.993.41 


>  II  foreign  currency  is  used,  antar  U.S.  dollar  aquivalaiit;  if  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  expended. 
•  Refuad. 

RECAPITULATION 


Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent). 


Amount 
$41993.41 


Mar.  14, 1972. 


WRIGHT  PATMAN. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
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REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIC 

AND 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — HOUSE 


April  20,  1972 


U  K>R, 


Full  committee 

Special  SulKwnmittee  on  Labor 

General  Sut>committe«  on  Labor... 
Select  Subcommittee  on  Education.. 


Foreign  currency  (U.S.  doltar  equivalenO 

Appropriated  funds: 

Government  Department:  Department  ol  Air  Fort* 


Total. 


Mar.  13. 1972. 


AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS.  TRAVEL  AUTHORIZED  BY  H.  RES.  333  AND  434, 1ST  SESS..  92D  CONG.,  COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION 
:,  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  DEC.  31,  1971 


COVER  SHEET 


RECAPITUUTION 


Amount 
.  $2, 86<.  16 
.  13,035.62 
.  72.465.10 
.  4S.210.54 

Amount 
$76. 415. 42 

57,164.00 

133,579.42 


CARL  D.  PERKINS, 
CMmMn,  Committaa  on  Ediwatioa  and  Labor. 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  /flD  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS.  TRAVEL  AUTHORIZED  BY  H.  RES.  434. 1ST  SESS, 92d  CONG.,  FULL  COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND  LABOR, 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BHWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  DEC.  31, 1971 


Date 


Per  diam  rata 


Total  amount  per  diem 


Trantportotion 


Total 


Namt  and  eoairtry 


NaiiM  of  currf  cy 


Hon  John  M.  Ashbrook: 

Switzerland Franca.. 

Switzerland Francs.. 

Netherlands Guilders. 


Total. 


Arrival 


Dapar-  Total 
tura   days 


U.S.  doltar  ■ 

U.S.  doUar  • 

US.  doltar > 

equivalent 

equivalent 

equivatant 

Foroiin          or  U.S. 

Foraifn         or  U.S. 

Foraicn         or  U.S. 

currtney       currtncy 

currency       currency 

currtncy       currMcy 

U.S.  doltar  1 

equivalent 

Fbreicn  or  U.S. 

currtncy        currency 


6/19  6/30        12       277.7095  $50.00       2.44S.00         (600.00 2.44100  1600.00 

S/19         6/30 5.418.00     $1,327.45       5,416.00  1.327.45 

6/19         6/30 3,347.05  940.71       3.347.05  940.71 


50.00 


600.00 2,26t.l6 


2.961.16 


■  If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S.  doltar  equivaK  it;  if  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  expended. 

Note:  Above  travel  under  the  auspices  of  the  full  com  littao . 

'  RECAPITULATION 


Amount 


Foreifn  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent) ;  — $2.96».16 


Mar.  6. 1972. 


Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCII  i  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS.    TRAVEL  AUTHORIZED  BY  H.  RES.  434.  1ST  SESS.,  92D  CONC  COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND 
LABOR.  SPECIAL  SUBC(  MMITTEE  ON  LABOR.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  DEC.  31.  1971 


Data 


Per  dloffl  rata 


Name  and  country 


Name  of  eurreii  y 


Arrival 


Depar-  Total 
ture   days 


US.  doltar  I 

equlvatant 

Forel|n  or  U.S. 

currency       currency 


Total  amount  per  diem 

U.S.  doltar  > 

equlvatant 

Foraiin         or  U.S. 

currency       currency 


Transportation 

US.  doltar  ■ 

equivalent 

Fcfeign  or  U.S. 

currency       currency 


Total 


US.  doltar > 

equivalent 

Foreifn  or  U.S. 

currency         currency 


Hon.  Frank  Thompson,  Jr.: 

Italy Lira 

France Francs 

United  Kinidom Pounds 

Netherlands Guilders 

Hon.  John  Brsdemas:  United  Kingdom.  Pound) 

Hon.  Roman  C.  Pucinslii: 

United  Kingdom Pounds 

Germany D.  ntariis 

Hon.  Patsy  T.  Mink:  United  Kingdom..  Pounds 

Hon.  Lloyd  Meeds:  United  Kingdom...  Pounds 

Hon.  John  Dellenback: 

Germany D.  marks , 

United  Kingdom Pounds 1 

Netherlands Guilders 


1/10 

8/18 
8/25 


8/18  6 
8/25  9 
8/28         3 


31,300 

247.95 

20.26 


ISO.  00 
50.00 
50.00 


186.900 

2.479.50 

101.34 


$300.00 

450.00 
250.00 
•50.00 


Hugh  G.  OuRy: 

Italy Lire 

Franco Francs... 

United  Kingdom Pounds... 

Nethertandj Guilders. 


.  Beaumont: 


Jeunesse  M. . 

Italy Lift 

Franca Franc*. 

United  Kingdom Pounds. 

Netherlands Guilders. 

John  C.  Miller: 

Italy Uro 

France Francs 

United  Kingdom Pounds 

Netherlands Guilden 


TtM. 


8/25 

^? 
8/25 
8/25 

8/26 

8/71 


8/29 

9/8 


20.28 
20.12 


50.00 
50.00 


101.34 
100.60 


250.00 
250.00 


8/29 
8/29 

8/28 

9/7 


5 
5 

3 
3 


20.26 
20.26 

169.00 
20.18 


50.00 
50.00 

50.00 
50.00 


101.34 
101.34 

507 
60.55 


8/9 
8/16 
8/25 

8/16 

6 

10 

3 

8/16 
8/25 

8/29 

6 

10 

4 

31,300 

247.95 

20.28 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


186.900 

3.033 

101.34 


250.00 
250.00 

150.00 
150.00 
100.00 


300.00 
550.00 
250.00 


311,254 

3,342.40 

184.87 

3,887.68 
195.41 

28.50 
2,873.85 


$500.41 
606.17 
447.41 

1, 129. 15 
472.92 

69.55 
850.00 


467,004 

5,821.90 

286.21 

3,867.68 
296.75 

129.10 
2.893.85 


$800.41 

1, 056. 17 

697.41 

>(50.00) 

1. 129. 15 

722.92 

319. 55 
850.00 


1160 
3,180.95 


45.01 
92174 


31.300 

247.95 

20.26 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


186,900 

3.033 

101.34 


•  100.00 

300.00 
550.00 
250.00 


172.72 
IWirTS 


31.22 
i;  020."  73' 


507 

79.15 

3,180.95 


186.900 

3,205.72 

101.34 

3.831.75 


186.900 

3,205.71 

101.34 

3, 719. 35 


150.00 
195.01 
92174 

•  (100.00) 

300.00 

581.22 

250.00 

1,020.73 

•  (100.00) 

300.00 

581.21 

250.00 

1,085.94 

•  (50.00) 

300.00 

581.22 

250.00 

1,085.94 

•  (100.00) 


13,235.62 


>  If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S.  dollar  equivi  lent:  if  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  eipended. 

>  Refund. 


Foreifn  currency  (U.S.  doltar  equivalenO. 


RECAPITULATION 


Amount 
$13,035.62 


FRANK  THOMPSON,  Jr., 
Chairman,  Special  Subcommittee  on  Labor. 


April  20y  1972 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 
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REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS,  TRAVEL  AUTHORIZED  BY  H.  RES.  434,  1ST  SESS.,  920  CONG..  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  GENERAL 
LABOR  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND  LABOR,  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  DEC.  31,  1971 


Name  of  currency 

Date 

Par  diam  rate 

Total  amount  par  diam 

US.  doltar* 

oquivalant 

Foreign          or  U.S. 

currency       currency 

Transport^ion 

Total 

Name  and  country 

Arrival 

■^r'; 

Total 
days 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  doltar  1 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  doltar  > 

"orU5. 
currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  doltar  1 

oquivelent 

orU.S. 

currency 

Hon.  John  H.  DMit: 

Kenya 

Oo» 

Do« 

Ethiopta 

Iran 

Austrw 

Germany 

Shillings. 

Shillings 

Shillinfs 

DoMars 

Rtals 

Schillings 

Marks 

Marks 

8/7 

;■ '"g/io" 

8/13 
8/15 
8/22 

8/9 

"8/12" 
8/14 
8/21 
8/24 

3 

....... 

1 
5 
2 

350.52 

■"i25.'66' 
3,813 
1, 241 
170 

$50.00 

56."66"" 

SO.  00 
50.00 
50.00 

1,057.50 

""""372."i9" 

3,813 

6,205 

340 

$150.00 

moo" 

50.00 
250.00 
100.00  . 

7,18130 

661.44 

200.00 

211.50 

9,060 

3,895 

» $1,015.73 

93.46 

2126 

•85.91 

11182 

•159.50 

1245.80 
661.44 
200.00 
583.69 
12,873 
10,100 
340 

1,67131 

1,057.50 

661.44 

37^19 

3,813 

1205 

510 

1, 304, 561 

1,057.50 
661.44 
372.19 
3,813 
6,205 
510 
186.900 

1687 

510 

186,900 

3,64>.45 

1205 

2,203.95 

1819(10 

$1. 165. 73 
93.46 
2126 
235.91 
168.82 
409.50 
100.00 

Do» 

U  S  dollar  refund 

1,676.31 

495  80 
(472.00). 

495.80 
(47^00) 

150.00 

Hon.  Phillip  Burton: 

Kenya  ....  .. 

ShillinfS 

ShillinfS 

Doltars 

Rials 

SchillinfS 

Marks 

Lire 

ShillinfS 

ShillinfS 

Doltars 

Riata 

Scliiliinp 

Marks 

Lire 

SchillinfS 

Marks 

Ure 

Guilders 

Schillings 

Marks 

Lira 

8/7 

.""V/io" 

8/13 
8/15 
8/22 
8/25 

8/7 

;■  'g/io' 

8/13 
8/15 
8/22 
8/25 

8/14 
8/21 
8/24 

8/15 
8/22 
8/25 

8/9 

■"8/i2' 
8/14 
8/21 
8/24 
8/30 

8/9 

'm' 

8/14 
8/21 
8/24 
8/30 

8/20 
8/23 
8/29 

8/21 
8/24 
8/30 

3 
...... 

1 
5 
3 
6 

3 

"i" 
1 

5 
3 
6 

7 
3 
6 

5 
3 
6 

352.50 

"    "124.06" 

3,813 

1,241 

170 

131,150 

352.50 

■  i24."06" 

3,813 

1,241 

170 

131, 150 

1,241 

170 

131. 150 

1,241 

170 

131, 150 

50.00 

56.'66"' 

50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

50.00 

5d.'dd"" 

50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

1,057.50 

■"""372:19" 

3.813 

6,205 

510 

186,900 

1,057.50 

■"372.19" 

3.813 

6,205 

510 

186,900 

1687 

510 

186,900 

6,205 

510 

186,900 

150.00  . 

""  "i56."66". 

50.00  . 
250.00  . 
150.00  . 
300.00 

150.00  . 

i5o'.'dd". 

50.00  . 
250.00  . 
150.00  . 
300.00  . 

350.00  . 
150.00  . 
300.00  . 

250.00  . 
150.00 
300.00  . 
(195.00). 

150.00. 

'"isd.'do". 

50.00  . 
250.00  . 
150.00  . 
300.00  . 

50.00  . 
250.00  . 

50.00  . 
250.00  . 
150.00  . 

300.00  . 

150.00  . 

"  "isd.'od'. 

50.00  . 
250.00  . 
150.00  . 
300.00  . 

150.00  . 

'"  i56."66". 

50.00  . 
250.00  . 
150.00  . 
300.00  . 

150.00  . 

"  "iso.^do. 

50.00  . 
250.00  . 
150.00  .. 
300.00  .. 

Do»_ 

Ethiopta 

661.44 

93.46 

93.46 
150.00 

50.00 

Austrta            

250.00 

Germany ... .. 

150.00 

Italy 

Hon.  William  L  Ctay: 

Kenya     

1,117,661 

•1,810.90 

2.110.90 
150.00 

Do». 

Ethiopta 

661.44 

93.46 

93.46 
150.00 

Iran                      .    .  .. 

50.00 

Austria       . 

250.00 

Germany 

Italy 

Hon.  William  D.  Ford: 

150.00 

300.00 

350.00 

Germany 

Italy 

Netherlends* 

Hon.  Edith  Green: 

150.00 

300  00 

3,647.45 

1,064.95 

1,064.95 
250.00 

Germany 

Italy 

US  dollar  refund  

*  1,693.95 

•501.02 

651.02 
300.00 

(195.00) 

Hon.  John  N.  Erienbom: 

Kenya 

Do* 

Ethiopta 

Iran 

Shillings 

Shillinp 

Dollars 

Riata 

Schillinp 

Merits 

Ure 

Rtals 

Doltars 

Rials 

Schillings 

Merits 

Merits 

Ure 

ShillinfS 

ShillinfS 

Doltars 

Rtals 

SchillinfS. 

Merits 

Lire 

Guilders 

Guilders 

ShillinfS 

ShillinfS 

Doltars 

Rials 

SchillinfS 

Marks... 

Ure..- 

Shillings 

Shillings 

Doltars 

Riels 

Schillings 

Merits 

Ure 

8/7 

'\W 

8/13 
8/15 
8/22 
8/25 

8/6 

m 

8/15 
8/22 

"V25" 
V 

""■"g/io" 

8/13 
8/15 
8/22 
8/25 

8/7 

"g/io" 

8/13 
8/15 

tin 

8/25 

8/7 

""tW 

8/13 
8/15 
8/22 
8/25 

8/9 

""iiii" 

8/14 
8/21 

1^ 

8/^2 
8/14 
8/21 
8/24 

""m" 

8/9 

■"8/i2"' 

8A4 
tll\ 

8/24 
8/30 

8fl 

"W 

8/14 
8/21 
8/24 
8/30 

8/9 

"g/U" 

8/14 
8/21 
8/24 
8/30 

3 

■    3" 
1 
5 
3 
6 

1 
5 
1 
5 
3 
...... 

3 

352.50 

""l"24"."d6" 

3,813 

1,241 

170 

131, 150 

3,813 

124.06 

3,813 

1,241 

170 

"iiriso" 

352.50 

50.00 

5d.'dd  " 

50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

50."d6 

50.00 

1,057.50 

"    "372."  19" 

3,813 

6,205 

510 

186,900 

3.813 

620.32 

3,813 

6,205 

510 

■  ■i86,"9dd^ 

1,057.50 

""iiiii' 

3,813 

6,205 

510 

186,900 

1,057.50 

■372.19 

3,813 

6,205 

510 

186,900 

1,057.50 

'"372.19" 
3,813 
6,205 
510 

186,900 

1,057.50 

661.44 

372.19 

3,813 

1205 

510 

186,900 

3,813 

620.32 

3,813 

120S 

510 

1,633 

186,900 

1,057.50 

661.44 

37M9 

3,813 

1205 

510 

186.900 

1,854.20 

(1,854.20) 

1,057.50 

66L44 

372.19 

3.813 

1205 

510 

186.900 

1.057.50 

611.44 

372.19 

3.813 

1025 

510 

181900 

150.00 

661.44 

93.46 

93.46 

150.00 

50  00 

Austria             

250.00 

Germany 

Italy 

Hon  Marvin  L  Each: 

150.00 

300  00 

50.00 

Ethiopta 

250.00 

50.00 

Austrta 

250.00 

Germany 

Do*. 

Italy 

Robert  E.  Vegley: 

Kenya 

Do* 

150.00 

1,633 

482.99 

482.99 
300.00 

150.00 

661.44 

93.46 

93.46 

Ethiopta 

3 

1 
5 
3 
6 

3 

124.06 

3,813 

1,241 

170 

131,  ISO 

352.50 

50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

50.00 

150.00 

50.00 

Austrta 

250.00 

Germany 

Italy 

Nethertands* 

Do* 

Adrienne  Fields: 

Kenya 

Do* 

150.00 

300.00 

1,854.20 
(1,854.20) 

521.14 
(521. 14) 

521.14 
(521.14) 

150.00 

661.44 

93.46 

93.46 

Ethiopia 

Iran 

3 

1 
5 
3 
6 

3 

■"3" 

1 
5 
3 
6 

124.06 

3,813 

1,241 

170 

131, 150 

352.50 

""iM.'de" 

3,813 

1,241 

170 

131,150 

50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

50.00 

sd.'do" "" 

50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

15100 

SO.  00 

Austria 

250.00 

Germany 

Italy 

Michael  Bernstein: 
Kenya 

150.00 

300.00 

150.00 

Do.* 

Ethiopta 

661.44 

93.46 

93.46 
150.00 

50.00 

250.00 

Germany 

Italy , 

ISO.  00 

300.00 

Total    .  . 

2, 65a  00. 

9,355.00  . 

5,946.10  .. 

15,301.10 

■  If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S.  dollar  equivalent;  if  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  >  Commerciel  eir  transportation, 

eipended.  *  Miscellaneous  expense. 

•Local  transportation  charges  incurred  by  full  subcommittee,  but  charged  to  chairman  for  •  Refund  commercial  air  transportation, 
bookkeeping  purposes. 

RECAPITUUTION 

Amount 

Foreign  currency  (U.S.  doltar  equivalent) $15. 301. 10 

Approprietod  funds: 

Government  Department:  Department  of  the  Air  Force 57,164.00 

Total 72,465.10 
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REPORT   OF    EXPENDITURE    OF    FOREIGN    CURRENCIES 
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Nama  and  country 


Nam*  of  currant  f 


Hon.  John  Bradamas: 

Franca Francs... 

Norway KiWMn.. 

Local  transportation , 

United  Kingdom PoHods.... 

Local  transportation 

Miscellanaous  txpanso 

Germany.. Marks 

Round  trip  air  fara 

Poland ZKrtys 

Round  trip  air  tara 

Local  transportation 

Miscellanaous  axponsa 

Finland ItafkkaL. 

Round  trip  airfare... Guildan... 

Miscellaneous  expense 

Local  transportation 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


April  20,  1972 


AND   APPROPRIATED    FUNDS.   TRAVEL   AUTHORIZED    BY   H.   RES.   333   AND   «34.    1ST  SESS.,  92D   CONG.,   COKMITTeF 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION),  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  DEC.  31.  1972 


Dttt 


Par  diam  rata 


Oapar-  Total 
Arrival        tura   diy« 


U.S.  dollar' 

equivalant 

Foraign  or  U.S. 

currancy       currency 


Total  amount  par  diam 

U.S.  dollar  I 

aqulvalant 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currancy       currancy 


Transportation 


Total 


U.S.  dollar  I 
aquhralant 
Foreign  or  U.S.         Foraign 

oitrancy       currency 


/^ 


4A3 
4A5 


4/16         4/20 


S/19         8/24 


275.50 
356.00 

■  '2i  60' 


325.00 


(50.00 
50.00 

'56.06' 


1, 378.  SO 
712.00 

"i63.'66' 


50.00      19,500.00 


$250.00 
100.00 

"256.06  ■ 


300.00 


7,229.00     $1,013.17 


174.  U 
4.00 

3."3S6."22' 


41«.00 
9.60 

924.'5«' 


1, 378. 50 
712.00 

7,229.00 

103.00 

174. 18 

4.00 


12/27 


1/5       10 


204.50 


50.00       2,045.00 


500.00 


25,392.00 
14,351.44 
5,221.73 


1.058  00 
597.98 
217.57 

: 


lack  G.  Duncan: 

France Francs 

Local  transportation 

Norway KioNara 

United  Kingdom Pounds 

Germanv  0.  msrtis 

Round  trip  air  faro 

Poland ZIotys 

Refund 

Round  trip  air  fare 

Finland Marlikas 

Round  trip  air  fare Guilders 

Local  transportation 

Do 

Miscellaneous  expense 

Christina  Orth: 

Finland  Markkas 

Round  trip  air  fare Guilders 

LksI  transportation 

Do 

Miscellaneous  expense 

Martin  L.  LaVor: 

France Francs.. 

Refund 

Norway Kroner.. 

United  Kingdom Pounds.. 

Garmany Marks... 

Round  trip  air  fare 

PoUnd ZIotys... 

Round  trip  air  fara 

David  Lloyd- Jonas: 

France Francs.. 

Norway Kroner... 

United  KingdOM Pounds.. 

GertMny Marks... 

Round  trip  air  fare i , 

Hon.  Patsy  T.  Mink: 

Poland ZIotys 

Round  trip  air  fare 

William  F.  Gaul: 

Poland Ztotys.... 

Round  trip  air  fara 

Hon.  Uoyd  Meeds: 

Franca Francs.. 

Norway Kroners. 

United  Kingdom Pounds.. 

Germany 0.  marks. 

Round  trip  air  fara 

Poland ZIotys... 

Round  trip  air  fara 

Local  transportation 

Hon.  Jack  F.  Kemp: 

Poland ZIotys... 

Round  trip  air  fare 

Hon.  Alphonzo  Bell: 

Finland Maffckat. 

Local  transportation 

Local  transportation 

Miscellaneous  expense 

Round  trip  air  fare Guildsn.. 

Hon.  Ogden  R.  Reid: 

Poland .'  Ztotys... 

Round  trip  air  tara 

Refund  U.S.  dollars , 

Hon.  Jamas  G.  O'Hara: 

France Francs... 

Norway... Kroners.. 

United  Kingdom  Pounds . . 

Germany  (round-trip  air  fart) D.  marks. 

Finland Markkas. 

Round-trip  air  tara Guildars.. 

Local  transportation 

Do      , 

Miscellaneous  aiptnst 

Hon.  Jamea  H.  Scheuar: 

Franca Frana... 

Norway Kroners.. 

United  Kingdom Pounds... 

Gormany  (round-trip  air  fara)> D.  marks 

Finland Markkas. 

Local  transportation 

Round-trip  air  fara Guilders. 

Refund  by  personal  check  to 

U.S.  Treasury. 
Miaeatlaneous  expense 

Vootnote*  »t  end  of  tabla 


3,699.45 

40.90 

1,576.04 

306.75 


4/7         4/13 


4/14 
4/16 


4/15 

4/20 


275.70 

"356.'66' 
20.66 


50.00       1.929.90 


50.00 
50.00 


712.00 
103.30 


350.00  ... 

■  166.66  ■ 
250.00 


1.622.04 


1.130.64 

10.00 

385.34 

75.00 


294.06 


1,929.90 

1, 622. 04 

712.00 

103.30 


8/18 
12/27" 


8/23 


325.00 


50.00 


19.500.00 
-4,120.00 


•3.40 


50.00       1,501.19 


300.00 
-63.38  .. 

■■3«'7'.04" 


3,440.03 


12/27 


1/5       10 


204.50 


SO.0O       2,045.00 


500.00. 


24,600.00 

■3,'868.'6i' 
1,576.04 
153.37 
40.90 


3.880.98 

1,576.04 

306.75 

40.90 


947.67 

'i'oH'oo" 
'i.'iM.oo" 

385.34 
37.50 
10.00 


1, 186. 12 

385.34 

75.00 

10.00 


4/7         4/13 


4/14 

4/18 


8/18 


4/17 
4/22 


8/23 


275.70 

356 
20.66 


32S 


50.00 

"50.06" 
50.00 


50.00 


1,929.90 

-551 

1.424 

10130 


19.500 


350.00^ 

-100.00 

200.00 

250.00 


300.00 


3.440.03 


947.67 


13.992 


583.00 


4/9 
4/14 
4/16 


4,13 
4/15 
4/20 


275. 70 
356 

20.66 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


1. 378. 50 

712 

103.30 


250.00 
100.00 
250.00 


3,356.22  924.58 


3.440.03 

19.500.00 

-4.120.00 

24.600.00 

1.501.19 

3.808.61 

1,576.04 

153.37 

40.90 

2,045.00 

3,880.98 

1.576.04 

306.75 

40.90 

1,929.90 

-551 

1.424 

103. 30 

3.440.03 

""i9,'566"' 
13.992 

1.378.50 

712 

103.30 

3.356.22 


8/18 
8/20 


8/23 
8/25 


325 


50.00 


32S 


SO.  00 


19,500 
19,500 


300.00 


aoaoo 


4?/S 
4/15 


4/12 

4/14 
4/19 


275.  70 

356 

20.66 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


1,378.50 

712 

103.30 


250.00 
100.00 
250.00 


8/18         8/23 


325 


50.00 


19,500 


300.00 


2S.944       1,081.00 
■■■26,232 1,093' 

3.2».'i6 89l'3i' 


13.632 
3,462 


568.00 
144.25 


8/21 
12/27 


8/25 
1/3 


200 
200.50 


50.00 
50.00 


1,000 
1.  SOI.  IS 


250.00 
367.04 


22,440 


935.00 


830.43 

306.75 

40.90 

2,789.20 


203.04 
75.00 
10.00 

734.00 


8/20         8/25 


32S 


50.00 


19,500 


300.00 


16.723.20 


696.80 
-100.00 


19.500 
25.944 

19.500 
26,232 

1,378.50 

712 

103.30 

"3,2i9.'i6 

19.500 

13.632 

3.462 

1.000 
22.440 

1,501.19 

830.43 

306.75 

40.90 

2,789.20 

19.500 
16,723.20 


4/10 
4/14 
4/17 


4/13 
4/16 
4/21 


275.70 

356 

20.66 


50.00 

50.00 
50.00 


1,102.80 

1.068 

103.30 


200.00 
150.00 
250.00  . 


12/27 


1/5       10 


204.50 


SG.OO 


2.045 


500.00 


2,009.86 


575.72 


3.133.27  1,20M0 

1.576.M  385.34 

306.75  75.00 

4a»0  10.00 


4/9 

4/12 

4/J5 


4/11 
4/14 

4/19 


275.70 
356 

20.66 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


827.10 

1.068 

103.30 


150.00 
150.00  . 
250.00  . 


12/27 


1/2 


213.04 


50.00       1,496.86 


365.90 


2.004.54 


577.01 


1.427.33 
2.804.51 


348.98 

796.00 
-15.90 


U.S.  dollar! 

•quivalant 

orU.S. 

currancy 


$250.00 

100.00 

1.013.17 

250.00 

418.00 

9.60 


3.356.22 

924.58 

19,500.00 

300.00 

25.392.00 

1.058.00 

14.351.44 

597.98 

5.221.73 

217.57 

2.045.00 

500.00 

3,699.45 

1,130.64 

40.90 

10.00 

1,576.04 

385.34 

306.75 

75.00 

350.00 
294.06 
100. 00 
250. 00 


947.67 

300.00 

-63.38 

1,025  00 

367.04 

1.164.00 

385.34 

37.50 

10.00 

500.00 
1, 186. 1? 

385.34 
75.00 
10.00 

350.00 
-100.00 
200.00 
250. 00 
947.67 

"366.66 
583.00 

250.00 
100.00 
250.00 
924.58 


300.00 
1.081.00 

300.00 
1,093.00 

250.00 
100.00 
250.00 

'892.31 
300.00 
568.00 
1U.25 

250.00 
935.00 

367.04 

203.04 

75.00 

10.00 

734.00 

300.00 

696.80 

-100.00 


I.IOLOO 

200.00 

1.068 

150.00 

103.30 

25a  00 

2,089.86 

575.72 

2.045 

500.00 

3,933.27 

1, 202. 10 

1, 576. 04 

385.34 

306.75 

75.00 

40.90 

laoo 

827.10 

150.00 

1.068 

150.00 

103.30 

250.00 

2.094.54 

577.01 

1.496.86 

365.98 

1.427.33 

348.98 

2.604.51 

796.00 

April  20,  1972 
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Data 


Per  diom  rata 


Name  and  country 


Name  of  currancy         Arrival 


Depar-  Total 
tura    days 


U.S.  dollar  > 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency       currency 


Total  amount  par  diom 

U.S.  dollar  > 

equivalent 

Foraign  or  U.S. 

currancy        currency 


Transportation 

U.S.  dollar  > 

aquivalont 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency        currency 


Total 


U.S.  dollar  > 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency         currency 


Robert  C.  Andringt: 

France Francs 

Norway Kroners... 

United  Kingdom Pounds.... 

Germany  (Round-trip  air  fare). D.  marks_ 

Finland Markkas.. 

Local  transportation 

Local  transportation 

Miscellaneous  expense 

Round-trip  air  fare Guilders 

Hon.  William  L.  Clay: 

France Francs 

Local  transportation 

Refund.. 

Norway Kroners.'.. 

United  Kingdom Pounds 

Germany  (round  trip  air  fare) D.  merits.. 

Hon.  John  Dellenback: 

Finland Markkas.. 

Local  transportation 

Do 

Miscellaneous  expense 

Refund 

Do 

Netherlands  (estimated  round  Guilders... 

trip  air  fare). 
Hon.  Earl  Landgrebe: 

Finland Markkas.. 

Netherlands  (round  trip  air  fart). .  Guildars... 

Local  trnasportation 

Do 

Miscellaneous  expense 

Hon.  Orval  Hansen: 

Norway Kroners 


United  Kingdom Pounds 

Local  transportation 

Germany D.  marks. 

Round  trip  air  fart 

Refund 

Finland Markkas.. 

Netherlands  (round  trip  air  fart)..  Guilders.. 

Local  transportation 

Do 

Miseallanaottstxptnst 


4/8 
4/13 
4/15 


4/12  5 
4/14  2 
4/19         5 


277. 7095  $50. 00 

357.1430  50.00 

20.8334  50.00 


1, 378. 50        ^250. 00 
712  100.00  . 

103.30  250.00  . 


12/27 


1/3 


200.50 


50. 00       1. 501. 19 


«/7         4/12        6  275.70  50.00       1,654.20 


367.04 


300.00 


3,356.22        $924.58 


1,576.0* 

153.37 

4a  90 

4,117.20 


3SS.34 

37.50 

laoo 

1,  202. 10 


4,'13 

4/17 


4/16 
4/21 


356 
20.66 


50.00 
50.00 


1.424 
103.30 


200.00 
250.00 


78  14. 14 

551       -100.00 


3,290 


931.01 


12/28 


1/3 


200.5 


50.00        1,366.47 


334.10 


1,  524. 14 

306.75 

40.90 


3,926.40 


372.65 
75.00 

laoo 

-145.74 
-105.92 
1,200.00 


12/28 


4/12 
4/15 


1/6        10 


4/14         3 
4/19         5 


204.50 


356 
20.66 


50.00 


50.00 
50.00 


2,045 


1,068 
103.30 


500.00 


2,581.61 

1,576.04 

306.75 

40.90 


789.00 

385.34 

75.00 

laoo 


150.00 
250.00 


5.65 


93.76 

li'se' 


1,378.50 

712 

103.30 

3. 356. 22 

1,  501. 19 

1.  576. 04 

153. 37 

40.90 

4,117.20 

1.654.20 

78 

551 

1,424 

103.30 

3,290 

1.366.47 

1,524.14 

306.75 

40.90 


3.926.40 


2.045 

2.581.61 

1,576.04 

306.75 

40.90 

1.068 

669 

103.30 

5.65 


$250.00 

100.00 

250.00 

924.58 

367.04 

385.34 

37.50 

10.00 

1.  202. 10 

300.00 
14.14 
-100.00 
200.00 
250.00 
931.01 

334.10 

372.65 

75.00 

laoo 

-145.74 
-105.92 

i.2caao 


SCO.  00 

789.00 

385  34 

7S.00 

10.00 

150.00 
93.76 

250.00 
13.56 


12/27 


1/3         8 


92.31  50.00       1,661.56 


406.25 


3,864.44  1,067.14  3,864.44 

-1,456.88  -430.90  1,456.88 

- 1,661.56 

4,119.15  1,258.91  4,119,15 

1,420.33  347.27  1,420.33 

306.25  75.00  306.25 

40.90  laOO  40.90 


Total. 


2,350.00 


12,584.07 32,616.47 


1, 067. 14 

430.90 

406.25 

1.258.91 

347.27 

75.00 

10.00 

45. 21a  54 


I  If  foreign  currency  is  ustd.  tnttr  U.S.  doUar  aquhralant ;  H  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  expended. 

RECAPITULATION 
Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  tquivaltntX 


Amount 
$45, 21a  54 


Mar.  10, 1972. 


Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS,  TRAVEL  AUTHORIZED  BY  H.  itES.  109, 1ST  SESS..  920  CONG    COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  HOUSE 

OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  DEC.  31,  1971 


Data 


Par  diem  rate 


Name  and  country 


Name  of  currency         Arrival 


Dtptr-  Total 
ture   days 


U.S.  dollar  ■ 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency       currency 


Total  amount  per  diem 

U.S.  dollar' 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency       currency 


Transportation  Total 


U.S.  dollar  >  U.S.  dollar  > 

equivalant  equivalent 

Foreign          or  U.S.  Foreign           or  U.S. 

currency        currency  currency         currency 


Melvift  0.  Benson: 

Italy Lira 

Somalia Shilling... 

ftnya Shilling... 

Madagascar FMG 

Mauritius Rupees. 

Gabon CFA  franc. 

Central  African  RtiHiblic CFA  franc. 

Conit(K) zairtt 

CamarooM CFA  franc. 

Glitna Newctdla. 

Togo CFA  franc. 

Nigtria Pound 

England Pound 

Transportttien D.  mark... 

Portugal Escudo 

PortuguMt  Guinea Escudo.    .. 

Cape  Verde Escudo 

South  Africa Rand 

Senefal Franc....'.. 

Mauritania Franc 

Stntfal Fnnc 

Gambia Dalasy 

Sanapl Franc 

Moroceo Oirbam.... 

*l8aria Dinw 

Ffwiji Franc 

Transportation N.  guilder.. 

Footnotes  Kt  and  of  tabU. 


2/8 

2/9 

2/12 

2/16 

2/20 

2/22 

2/23 

2/27 

2/28 

3/1 

3/5 

3/7 

3/11 


2/12 

2/16 

2/20 

2/22 

2/23 

2/27 

2/28 

3/1 

3/5 

^ 
3/lS 


31.150 

355 

352. 70 

13,850 

275 

13.750 

13.850 

24.50.0 

13,850 

51.00 

13.350 

17.12.03 

20.65 


$50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
5C.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


31. 15G 

1063.9 

1,410.80 

55.400 

550 

13.750 

55.400 

24.50.0 

13,850 

204.00 

27.700 

7a  9.  a 

82.60 


$50.00 

150.00 

200.00 

200.00 

100.00 

50.00 

200.00 

50.00 

50.00 

200.00 

100.00 

200.00 

200.00 


800.00 


$2.90 


24,563 
16.01 


88.99 

15.70 


8/5 
8/7 
8/10 
8/11 
8/19 
8/20 
8/21 
8/23 
8/26 
8/27 
8/29 
9/2 


8/7 
8A0 
8/11 
8/19 
8/20 
8/21 
8/23 
8/26 
8/27 

^ 
9/7 


2 
3 
1 
8 
1 
1 
2 
3 
1 
2 
4 
6 


1,421 

1.421 

1,421 

35.05 

13,000 

13.7S0 

13.000 

100 

13,000 

251 

246.50 

275 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


2.842 
4.263 

1.421 

280.40 

13,000 

13,750 

26.000 

300 

13.000 

502 

986 

1,650 


loaoo 

150.00 
50.00  . 

400.00 
50.00 
50.00 

100.00 

isaoo  . 
saoo  . 
loaoo . 
20a  00 . 
3oaoo  . 


7,742.00      2.114.20 


948.02        1.342.42 


3,437 
2.080 


12.50 

too 


8.754.42       2.449.94 


31,150 

$50.00 

1.063.9 

150.00 

1.4ia80 

200.00 

55.400 

200.00 

550 

100.00 

14.550 

52.90 

55.400 

200.00 

24.50.0 

50.00 

38.413 

138.99 

220.01 

215.70 

27.700 

100.00 

70.9  0 

200.00 

82.60 

200.00 

7. 742. 00 

2,114.20 

2.842 

100.00 

4.263 

150.00 

1.421 

50.00 

1,228.42 

1.742.42 

13.000 

50.00 

17, 187 

62.50 

28.080 

Id  00 

300 

150.00 

13.000 

50.00 

502 

100.00 

986.00 

200.00 

1.650.00 

300.00 

8,754.42 

2.449.94 

13700 
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KEPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  Ai  ID  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS,  TRAVEL  AUTHORIZED  BY  H.  RES.  109, 1ST  SESS.,  92D  CONG.,  COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS,  HOUSE 

OF  lEPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  DEC.  31,  1971-ContinMd 


Name  and  country 


Name  ol  currtnc 


Robert  K.  Boyer: 

Hong  Kong   HK  dollars... 

Khmer  Republic Riel 

South  Vietnam Piastre 

Thailand Baht 

Transportation D.mark 

John  J.  Brady,  Jr.: 

Switzerland S.  franc 

France : F.  franc 

Italy Lire 

Turkey Lin 

Iran Rial 

Thailand Baht 

South  Vietnam Piastre 

HongKonj HK  dollar... 

Japan Yen 

Transportation D.  mark. 

Hon.  William  S.  Broomfield: 

Japan Yen.. 

Koraa Won. 

Japan Yon.. 

Transportation 0.  aiafk.. 

Hon.  J.  Herbert  Burke: 

lUly Lire 

Somalia Shillinf 

Kenya Shilling 

MaMfSSCar FMG 

South  Africa Rand 

Zambia    KwKha 

United  Kingdom.. Pound 

Transportation D.  mark 

Germany D.  mark 

Franco Franc 

Spain Peseta 

Transportatk>n U.S.  dollar... 

Germany D.  mark 

England Pound 

Portugal Escudo 

Morocco Dirliam 

Algeria Dinar 

France Franc 

Transportatioil N.  guilder... 

Goler  T.  Butcher: 

Portugal. ..  Escudo 

Portuguese  Guinea Escudo 

Cape  Verde Escudo 

South  Africa Rand 

Senegal CFA  franc... 

Mauritania CFA  franc... 

Senegal CFA  franc... 

Gambia Dalasy 

SenepI CFA  franc... 

Morocco Dirham 

Algeria. Dinar 

France  Franc 

t4etherlands N.  guilder... 

Denmark/Sweden Kroner 

Transportation N.  fuHdtr... 

John  Chapman  Chester: 

Pakistan P.  rupee 

India I.  niMO 

Greece Dracnmao... 

Transportation I.  rupee 

Harry  C.  Cromer: 

Japan Yen 

Korea  Won 

Japan Yon 

Transportation D.  mark 

John  C.  Culver: 

France 'Morocco Franc 

Germany D.  marks 

Marian  A.  Ctarnecki: 

Costa  Rica Cokines 

Guatemala. Quetzalos... 

Transportation 0.  marks 

Poland Ztotvs 

Transportatwn Ztotvs 

Panama        Dollar(U.S.) 

Transportation  .  D.  marks 

Hon.  Edward  J.  Derwinski : 

England Pound  

Italy Lire  

Kenya Shilling 

Madagascar FMG 

Mauritius Rupee 

South  Africa  Rand 

Transportation D.  mark 

Hon.  Charles  C.  Oiggs,  Jr.: 

Italy Lire 

Somalia Shilling 

Kenya  Shilling.   ... 

Madagascar FMG 

Mauritius Rupees 

Gabon  CFA  franc... 

Central  African  RepuMie CFA  franc... 

Congo  (K) Zaire 

Cameroon CFA  franc... 

Ghana Newcodli... 

Togo    CFAfrane... 

Transportation F.  franc 

Portugal Escudos 

Vootnotw  at  and  of  table. 


L 

... 

12/31 
1/2 
1/7 

1/2 
1/7 
1/9 

3 

4 
3 

18.000 

15, 758. 50 

18,000 

50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

54,000 

63,034 
54,000 

150.00 
200.00 
150.00 

Date 


Per  dioffl  rate 


Anival 


Depar-  Total 
ture    days 


U.S.  dollar  > 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency       currency 


Total  amount  per  diem 

U.S.  dollar  1 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency       currency 


Trmaportation 

U.S.  dollar  > 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency       currency 


Total 


U.S.  dollar  > 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency         currency 


11/1 

11/2 

11/12 

11/16 


11/2 
11/12 
11/16 
11/19 


2 
10 
3 
4 


290 

6.986 

13,750 

1,041.25 


(50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


580 

69.860 

41.250 

4,165 


$100.00 

soaoo 

150.00 
200.00 


36 

8.625 


86.11 
«.74 


7,285.99       2.111.88 


4/5 
4/6 
4/9 

4/10 
4/12 

4/14 
4/17 
4/19 
4/20 


4/6 

4/9 

4/10 

4/12 

4/14 

4/17 

4/18 

4/20 

4/22 


214.60 

275.70 

31,150 

74^50 

4,125 

1, 041. 25 

13,750 

299 

18,000 


90.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
5a  00 
50.00 


214.60 

1,102.80 

31.150 

1,185 

8,250 

3, 123. 75 

2,250 

598 

36,000 


50.00 

200.00 

50.00 

79.80 

100.00 

150.00 

8.10 

100.00 

loaoo 


2/8 

2/9 

2/12 

2/16 

2/20 

2/27 

3/2 


2/8 

2/12 

2/16 

2/20 

2/27 

3/2 

3/3 


31.150 

355 

352. 70 

13.850 

35.71 

35 

20.66 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


31.150 

1.063.9 

1.410.80 

55.400 

215 

105 

41.32 


5/23 

5/26 
5/30 


5/26 
5/30 

6/1 


175 

276 

3,480 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


525 
1.380 
6,960 


8/16 
8/19 
8/22 
8/25 
8/29 
8/31 


8/19 
8/22 
8/25 
8/29 
8'31 
9/3 


169.50 

20.61 

1.421 

227.5 

246.50 

275.50 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


508.50 

82.45 

4.263 

910 

493 

826.50 


8/5 

8/7 

8/10 

8/11 

8/19 

8/20 

8/21 

8/23 

8/26 

8/27 

8/29 

9/2 

9/4 

9/6 


8/7 
8/10 
8/11 

8/19 

8/20 

8/21 

8/23 

8/26 

8/27 

8/29 

9/2 

9/4 

9/5 

9/8 


1,421 

1,421 

1.421 

35.05 

13.000 

13,750 

13,000 

100 

13,000 

251 

246 

275 

177.90 

253.75 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


2.842 

4,263 

1,421 

280.40 

13,000 

13.750 

26.000 

300 

13.000 

502 

986 

825 

177.90 

507.50 


9/29 
10/3 
10/8 


10/3 

10/8 
10/11 


500 

380 
1,500 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


2.500 

1.710 
4,500 


12/31 
1/2 
1/7 


1/2 
1/7 
1/9 


3  18.000 

4  15,758.50 
3  18,000 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


54.000 
63.034 
54.000 


2/16 
2/19 

1/24 
1/28 


2/19 
2/21 

1/27 
1/31 


275.90 
1113 

331 
SO 


50.00 
50.00 

50.00 
50.00 


827.70 
224 

1,324 
200 


6/10 
■9/V5" 


6/15 
"9/19 


3.250 


50.00 

4abb 


16,250 


2/12 

2'13 
2/15 
2/16 
2/20 
2/22 


2/13 
2/15 
2/16 
2/20 
2/22 
2/25 


20.66 

31,150 

352.50 

13,850 

275 

35.71 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


20.66 
62.300 
352.50 
55.400 
400 
107. 14 


2/8 

2/9 

2/12 

2/16 

2/20 

2/22 

2/23 

2/27 

2/28 

3/1 

3/5 


2/8 

2/12 

2/16 

2/20 

2,72 

2/23 

2/27 

2/28 

3/1 

3/5 

3/7 


1 
3 
4 
4 
2 
1 
4 
1 
1 
4 
2 


31,150 
355 

352.70 

13.850 
275 

13.750 

13,850 
24.50 

13,850 
51 

13.350 


50.00 

saoo 

50.00 
50.00 

saoo 

50.00 

saoo 

50.00 
50.00 

so.  00 

50.00 


31.150 

1.063.9 

1.4ia80 

55,400 

450 

13.750 

5S.400 

24.50 

13.850 

204 

27,700 


8/5 


in 


1.421 


50.00 


2.842 


7,829.11       2,156.78 


5.92187       1.632.40 


50.00 
150.00 
200.00 
200.00 
300.00 
150.00 
100.00 


126.51 
30.10 


150.00 
250.00 
100.00 


150.00 
200.00 
ISO.  00 
200.00 
100.00 
150.00 


354.09 

86.84 

3,068.00 

2,927.22 


1,013.70 
896.18 


100.00 
150.00 

50.00 
400.00 

50.00 

50.00 
100.00 
150.00 

50.00 
100.00 
200.00 
150.00 

50.00 
100.00 


3,437 
2.080 


27170 


250.00 
225.00 
150.00 


150.00 
200.00 
150.00 


67,308 


150.00 
61.76 

200.00 
200.00 


794 


250.00 


200.00 


1,604.80 

5.627 

25,713.60 


l,416.tt 


50.00 
100.00 

50.00 
200.00 

72.73 

isaoo 


50.00 

150.00 

20a  00 

20100 

81.82 

50.00 

200.00 

50.00 

50.00 

200.00 

100.00 


10100 


177.11 
42.51 


7,26130       1,983.17 


620.86 
100.31 
21116 
107.95 
583.11 


183.84 
251.88 


948.02       1.342.42 


12.50 
100 


4192 


1775.40       2.46139 


13,192       1,735.78 


18197 


5,92187       1,632.40 


11194 


441.06 

106.33 

1,071.40 


616 

71485 

41.250 

4,165.00 

7,285.99 

214.60 

1,102.80 

31,150 

1,185 

8.250 

3, 12^75 

2.250 

598 

36.000 

i,tA.\\ 

54,000 

63,034 

54,000 

5,92187 

31,150 

1,063.9 

1,41180 

55.400 

341. 51 

135. 10 

41.32 

7.266.30 

525 

1.380 

1960 

■  '862.59 

169.29 

7.331 

3. 837. 22 

493.00 

1,840.20 

89118 

2.842 
4.263 

1,421 

1,228.42 

13.000 

17.187 

21080 

300.00 

13.000 

502.00 

986.00 

1,095.70 

177.90 

51120 

1775.40 

2,500 
1.710 
4,500 

13. 192 

121.308 
63.034 
54.000 

5,92187 

827.70 
224 

2,118 

200 

1,604.80 

21.877 

25.713.60 


11130 

29.15 

12151 
1102.37 

177.11 
2.230.97 

2,338.00 
224.935 

327.73 
814.99 

800.00 
226,985 

2.90 
822. 41 

24.563 
147.42 

89.00 
144.54 

13,274.71 

2,401M 

442.74       1,496.92 


20.66 
80.430 
352.50 
55.400 
400 
233.65 
1102.37 

31.150 

1.063.9 

3.  748. 80 

280.335 

450 

14.550 

282.  385 

24.50 

38.413 

351.42 

27.700 

13.  274. 71 

2.842 


$10111 

561.74 

150.00 

200.00 

2,111.88 

5100 

20100 

50.00 

79.80 

100.00 

150.00 

110 

100.00 

100.00 

2, 156. 78 

150.00 

200.00 

150.00 

1,632.40 

50.00 
150.00 
200.00 
200.00 
477.11 
192. 51 
100.00 
1,983.17 
150.00 
250.00 
100.00 
620.86 
250.31 
4ia  16 
257.95 
783.11 

100. ro 

333.  M 
251.(8 

100.00 
150.00 

50.00 
1,742.42 

50.00 

62.50 
108.00 
150.00 

50.00 
100.00 
200.00 
198.92 

50.00 

100.00 

2,466.39 

250.00 

225.00 

150.00 

1.735.78 

33197 

200.00 

150.00 

1.632.40 

150.00 
61.76 

31194 
200.00 
441.06 
356.33 
1.071.40 
200.00 
442.74 

50.00 
129.15 

50.00 
200.00 

72.73 

327.11 

2.230.97 

50.00 

150.00 

5?7. 73 

1.014.99 

81.82 

52.90 

1.022.41 

50.00 

139.00 

344.54 

100.00 

2,406.59 

100.00 
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Dal* 


Per  di«M  rate 


Name  and  countiy 


Name  of  currency 


Arrival 


ure   days 


U.S.  dollar  1 

aquivalont 

Foreign         or  U.S. 

currency        currency 


Total  amount  per  diem 

U3.  dollar! 

oquhraltnt 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency       currency 


TranaportstlMi 


Total 


U.S.  dollar! 

oquhraltnt 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency        currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar  > 

oquivalont 

orU.S 

currency 


Hon.  Chariot  C.  Di|ft,  Jr.— ConUnnod 

Portuguese  Guinea Eacudos.. 

Cape  Verde Eacudos.. 

South  Africa Rand 

Senegal Franc — 

Mauritania Franc — 

Senegal Franc 

Gambia Dtlasy... 

Senegal Franc — 

Morocco Dirliam... 

Algeria Dinar 

France Franc 

Netherlands Guilder... 

Denmark D.  kroner. 

Sweden S.  krena_. 

Transportation N.  guilder. 

Hon.  Ointe  B.  Fascell: 

Costa  RKa Cotoncs... 

Guatemala Quetzalos. 

Transportation D.  marks.. 

Mexico Pesos 

Transportation D.  marks.. 

Hon.  Paul  Findley: 

Germany D.  marks.. 

France Franc 

Canada C.  dollar... 

Transportation U.S.  dollar 

R.  Michael  Finliay: 

Venezuela Bolivars... 

Transportation D.  mark... 

Transportation U.S.  dollar. 

Hon.  Donald  M.  Eraser: 

Switzerland S.  franc... 

Italy Lira 

Transportation D.  maikt.. 

Hon.  Peter  H.  B.  Frelinghuysen: 

United  Kingdom Pound 

Belaium Franc 

Netherlandt Guildere... 

France Franc 

Transportation D.mark... 

Pakistan P.  rupee... 

India I.  rupee... 

Greece Drachmae. 

Transportation ,  I.  rupee... 

Hen.  Cornelius  E.  Gallagher: 

Hong  Kong HK  dollar.. 

Taiwan T.  dollar-. 

Korea Won 

Philippine  Idandt Peao 

Transportation D.mark. 

Taiwan Tdollan 

Hong  Kong HK  dollara. 

India Rupee.. 

Transportation D.mark 

Clifford  P.  HKkatt: 

Sweden Kroner... 

Greece Drachma*. 

Spain Pesetas... 

Belgium Franc 

Transportation Guilders.. 

Hon.  Seymour  Halpern: 

Switzerland S.  franc... 

Austria Schilling.. 

France F.  franc... 

Transportatton D.mark... 

Philippine  Islands Peso 

Vietnam Piastra 

Sinnpon/Malaysio M.  dollar.. 

Thailand  Baht..... 

Israel I.  pound.. 

Cyoras. C.  pound.. 

Lebanon L  pound.. 

Turkey Lira 

France Franc 

Trauportation D.mark... 

Portugal     Eacudo.... 

Spain^ Pesota 

Morocco • . Diiliam.... 

Algeria Dinar 

Spain Peseta 

Transportation F.  franc... 

Hon.Sherman  P.  Uoyd: 

Poland ZIotyt 

Austria/Denmark Schilling... 

Transportation U.S.  donar. 

Hon.  F.  Bradford  Morse:  Venozuola....  Bolivaros. 
Hon.  Morgan  F.  Murphy: 

Switzerland S.  franc... 

France F.  franc... 

Italy Ura 

Turkey Lira 

Iran Rial 

Thailand Baht 

South  Vietnam Piastra 

Hong  Kong HK  dollar.. 

Japan Yon 


8/10 

8/1 1 

8/19 

8/20 

8/21 

8/23 

8/26 

8/27 

8/29 

9/2 

9/4 

9/6 

9/7 


8/10 

8/11 

8/19 

8/20 

8/21 

8/23 

8/26 

8/27 

8/29 

9/2 

9/4 

9/5 

9/7 

9/8 


1,421 

1.421 

3^.05 

13,000 

13.750 

13,000 

100 

13,000 

251 

246 

275 

177.90 

367.50 

25110 


$5100 
50.00 
50.00 
5100 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


4.263 

1,421 

280.40 

13.000 

13.750 

26.000 

300 

13.000 

502 

986 

825 

177.90 

367.50 

51120 


$150.00 

5100 

400.00 

50.00 

50.00 

100.00 

150.00 

5100 

100.00 

200.00 

150.00 

50.00  . 

50.00 

100.00 


870.01      $1,231.96 


3,437 
2.080 


12.50 
100 


922.20 


167.07 


181. 50  24. 21 

214.20  41.50 

1921.25       2.50197 


1/24 
1/28 


1/27 
1/31 


331 

50 


50.00 
50.00 


993 
200 


150.00 
200.00 


794 


11194 


6/24         6/29 


1,604.84 


441.06 
'346.'92' 


4.263 

1.421 

1.150.41 

13.000 

17. 187 

28.080 

300 

13.000 

502 

986 

1.747.20 

177.90 

549 

73140 

1921.25 

1,787 

200 

1,604.84 


2/19 
2/21 
9/23 


2/21  2 
2/23  3 
9/27         4 


181.5 

275.90 

SO 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


271 10 

827.70 

200 


7166 
150.00 
200.00 


8/22         8/28 


224 


50.00 


867.24 


193.58 


1.500 
845.81 


9/8 
9/9 


9/12 


198 
30,800 


50.00 
50.00 


792 
92,400 


20100 
150.00 


49.80 


68.04 

401.78 
250.17 
132.12 

12.21 


1/V3 

113 

6 

1A5 

2 

1/15 

1/17 

2 

1/17 

1/19 

3 

179 
276 


50.00 
50.00 


35100 
828 


100.00 
150.00 


9/29 

10/3 
10/8 


10/3        S 

10/8        5 

10/11         3 


500 

380 
1,500 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


2,500 
1.710 
4,500 


250.00 
225.00 
150.00 


2/2 

2/6 

2/12 


2/5 

4 

300 

50.00 

1,200 

z 

2 

2,000 

5100 

4,000 

5 

15,868 

5100 

79,340 

2/16 

4 

3115 

5100 

1,278 

200.00 
100.00 
250.00 
200.00 


a 5/28 

5/29 
6/1 
6/4 

2 
3 
2 

2,000 
299 
380 

50.00 
50.00 
5100 

4,000 
897 
760 

100.00 

in 5/29 

150.00 

6/2 

100.00 



8/20 

8/25 
9/1 
9/5 


8/25  5 

9/1  7 

9/5  4 

9/8  4 


256.75 
1,500 
3,475 
2,400 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


1,185.92 
9,800 

13.474 
8.095 


230.95 
326.67 
193.88 
16183 


3,463.80 

3.26 
379 

1,024.49 

7.82 
7.63 

1,876.34 

S0^S5 

13,192 
71.60 

1.735.78 
11.77 

7,839.50 

2.15145 

45.85 

656 
4.823  58 

7.62 

8132 

1,347.17 

2,442 
7,573 

81.40 
10195 

4,774.38       1,341.87 


2/7 
2/19 
2/21 


2/19  13 
2/21  2 
2/24        3 


214.65 
"275."85' 


50.00 
■50.06" 


2,791 
827.'66' 


650.00 


4/11 
4/12 
4/14 
4/18 
4/20 
4/22 
4/23 
4/24 
4/27 


4/12 
4/14 
4/18 
4/20 
4/22 
4/23 
4/24 
4/27 
5/1 


31150 
13,750 

182 
1,041.25 

175 
20.555 
162.50 
742.50 
275.70 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
5100 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
5100 


31150 

23,060 

750 

2,082.50 

350 

20.555 

162.50 

2,227.50 

1,102.80 


50.00 

83.93 
250.00 
100.00 
100.00 

50.00  . 

50.00  . 
15100 
20100 


2,71130 

3,200 

1,113.02 

2,481.13 


680.97 
124.22 
201.71 
67L23 


109.05 
■  72."96" 


35.99 
20.83" 


8/15 
8/19 
8/27 
8/29 
8/31 


8/19 

8/27 
8/29 


4 
8 
3 
2 
6  . 


1,500 

3,475 

251 

246.5 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


1,500 

3,475 

502 

493 


50.00 

50.00 

100.00 

100.00 


7,993.44       2,202.05 


1,203.45 

27110 

827.70 

200 


2,367.24 
845.81 


841.80 

92^400 

3,4U.S0 

3.26 

379 

358 

828 

1.82134 

2.500 

1.710 

4.500 

13.192 

1,271.60 
4,000 

79,340 

1,278 

7,8».50 

4,000 

94^85 

1,4U 

4,823.58 

1,185.92 

12,242 

21,047 

8,095 

4,774.38 

5.607.30 

3,200 

1.94162 

2, 481. 13 

31150 

23,080 

859.05 

2,082.50 

422.90 

20.555 

162.50 

2,227.50 

1,1(0.80 

7,99144 

l.SOO 

3,475 

502 

493 


2,681.00  48122 


U/4 
11/9 


9/25 

4/6 
4/6 

4/iO 
4A2 
4A4 
4/17 
4/19 
4/20 


11/9 

11/14 

"iia 

4/iO 
4A2 
4/14 
4/17 
4/19 
4/20 
4/22 


3,250 
1,20150 


5100 
50.00 


8,230 
4,826 


12162 
200.00 


224.0 

214.60 
275.70 
31.150 

74k.  SO 

4,125 

1.041.25 

13,750 

299 

18,000 


50.00 

5100 
5100 
5100 
50.00 
5100 
5100 
5100 
5100 
5100 


672.0 

214.60 

1,102.80 

31,150 

1,485 

1250 

3,1^75 

13,750 

588 

36,000 


150.00 

50.00 
20100 

5100 
100.00 
100.00 
150.00 

5100  . 

loaoo 

10100 


1.09160 


2.681 

8.230 
4.(26 


1630  15.46 


42.15  7.00 

87,302  242.51 


672.0 

214.60 

1.102.00 

40.780.0 

1.485 

1250 

3,123.75 

13,750 

640.15 

123,302 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


$150.00 

50.00 

1,631.96 

50.00 

62.50 

10100 

150.00 

50.00 

100.00 

200.00 

317.07 

50.00 

74.21 

141.50 

2,50197 

268.94 
200.00 
U1.06 


340.92 

7166 
150.00 
200.00 

68.04 

595.36 
250.17 
132.12 

212.21 

150.00 

1,024.49 

7.82 
7.63 
100.00 
150.00 
502.85 
250.00 
225.00 
150.00 
1.735.78 

211.77 
100.00 
250.00 
200.00 

2.158.45 
100.00 
157.62 
186.32 

1. 347. 17 

230.95 
408.07 
302.83 
168.83 
1, 341. 87 

1.330.97 

124.22 

351.71 

671.23 

50.00 

83.93 

285.99 

100.00 

120.83 

50.00 

50.00 

150.00 

200.00 

2.202.05 

50.00 

50.00 

100.00 

100.00 


486.22 

12162 

200.00 

1,09160 

150.00 

50.00 
200.00 

65.46 
100.00 
100.00 
150.00 

50.00 
107.00 
342.51 
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Nam*  trnt  country 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — HOUSE 


April  20,  1972 


AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS,  TRAVEL  AUTHORIZED  BY  H.  RES.  109, 1ST  SESS.,  92D  CON&,  COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS,  HOUSE 
REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1    AND  DEC.  31.  1971-CMtlnwd 


Dtto 


PwdiMi  rat* 


Nam*  of  cum  icy        Arrival 


Dapar-  Total 
tura  day* 


Fortiin 
currancy 


U.S.  dollar' 

aqulvalaiit 

or  U.S. 

currancy 


Total  amount  par  diam 

U.S.  dollar  1 

aquivaiont 

Foraiin  or  U.S. 

currancy       currancy 


Transportation 


Total 


Foraign 
currancy 


U.S.  dollar  > 

aquivalant 

orU.S. 

currancy 


U.S.  dollar  > 

aquivalant 

Faraicn  or  U.S. 

cwToocy         currancy 


Hon.  Morgan  F.  Murphy— Continuad 

Unitad  Kingdom Pound .. 

Iraland Pound... 

Transportation 0.  mark.. 

Hon.  Banjamin  S.  Rosantlial: 

Garmany 0.  mark.. 

Israal I.Raund. 

France Franc.... 

Transportation 0.  mark.. 

Franklin  J.  Schupp: 

Garmany D.  mark.. 

Israal I.  pound.. 

Franca Franc 

Transportation 0.  RMfk.. 

Hon.  Robert  H.  Staala: 

Switzerland S.  franc.. 

Franca F. franc.. 

IM* Ura 

Twiwy. Ura 

Iran". Rial 

Thailand BaM 

S.Vietnam Piastre... 

Hong  Kong HK  dollar 

Japan Van 

Transportation D.  mark. 

John  H.  Sullivan: 

Hong  Kong HKdolan — 

Kkmar  Republic Rial 

South  Vietnam Piastra 

Thailand BahL 

Transportation D.  mark 

Hon.  Guy  Vander  Jagt: 

Portugal Eaeudo 

Portugues*  Guinea Escudo 

Cape  Verde  Islands Escudo 

South  Africa Rand 

Senegal Franc 

Mauritania Franc 

Senegal Franc 

Franca F.lrane 4. 

Transportation N.goUdar.. 

Jamaica J.  doRar.... 

Transportation D.  mark 

Hon.  J.  Irving  Whallay: 

Germany.. D.  mark 

Franca Franc 

Spain Peseta 

Transportation U.S.  dollan. 

Venezuela Bolivaras... 

Trinidad TdoHara... 

Barbados Dollar 

Jamaica Dollar 

Transportation D.  mark .. 

Italy Ura ^  .. 

Somalia Shilling . 

Kenya ShiUing.. 

Madagascar FMG 

South  Africa Rand 

Zambia Kwadia.. 

Unitad  Kingdom Pound 1... 

Transportation D.  mark.. 

Hon.  Lester  L.  Wolff: 

Germany 0.  mark.. 

Israel I.  pound. 

France Franc... 

Transportation D.  mark. 

Hon.  Gus  Yatron: 

Israel  I.  pound.. 

Transportation I.  pound. 

Hon.  Clement  J.  Zablocki: 

Pound ZMys.... 

Transportation ZIoqpt... 


9/2 

9/4 


9/4 


20.12 
20.31 


ssaoo 
so.  00 


60.36 
20.31 


$150.00 
SO.  00 


US.  75         S2n.72 
■i6,"867."96""'3,65i'36' 


4/lS 
4/11 
4/22 


4/lS  3 
4/22  4 
4/24        3 


1S1.5 

175 

27Sl70 


50.00 

saoo 

SO.  00 


544.50 

700 

S27.10 


150.00 
200.00 
150.00 


166.92 


47.70 


5,259.12       1.44>.7» 


4/15 
4/lt 
4/22 


4/18  3 
4/22  4 
4/24         3 


1SL5 

175 

275.70 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


544.50 

700 

S27.10 


150.00 
200.00 
150.00 


166.92 


47.69 


4/4 

4/6 

4/B 
4/(0 

4/10 

4/12 

4/12 

4/13 

4/14 

4/16 

4/17 

4/18 

4/19 

4/20 

4/20 

4/23 

214. 60 

50.00 

429.25 

275.70 

50.00 

1,102.80 

31.150 

50.00 

31,150 

74^50 

50.00 

1,485 

4,125 

50.00 

4.125 

I.04L2S 

50.00 

3,  lii  75 

13,750 

50.00 

25,250 

299 

SO.  00 

SM 

18.000 

50.00 

54,000 

100.00 

200.00 

50.00 

loaoo 

50.00 
150.00 

8&9I 
100.00 
150.00 


4,926.73       1,350.63 
79  18.36 


7, 741. 27       2. 132. 58 


U/1 

\\& 
11/16 


11/2  2 

11/12  10 

11/16  3 

11/19  4 


290 
6.906 

13.750 
1,041.25 


50.00 

saoo 
saoo 

50.00 


580 

69.860 

41,250 

4,16S 


loaoo 
soaoo 
isaoo . 
200.00. 


36 

8,62S 


6.11 

61.74 


W5 

8/7 

8A0 

8/11 

8/19 

8/20 

8/21 

8/23 


8/7 

8/10 

8/11 

8/19 

8/20 

8/21 

8/23 

8/2S 


3 

3 
1 
8 

1 
1 
2 
2 


1,421 
1,421 
1,421 
35.05 
13,000 
13.750 
13.000 
275.5 


saoo 
saoo 
saoo 
saoo 
saoo 
saoo 
saoo 
saoo 


4.2S3 

4,263 

1.421 

28a  40 

13.000 

13,750 

26.000 

551 


isaoo 

150.00  . 

saoo . 

4oaoo 

saoo 

saoo 

loaoo 

100.00 


7,285.98 
1,700 


2,111.88 
59.82 


948.02       1,342.42 


3,437 
2,080 


U.SO 
8.00 


12/27        12/31 


4a  16 


saoo 


20a8 


2saoo 


5.024.23 
""835."ii' 


1,371.23 
■■■247.06" 


5/23 
5/2B 
5/30 


5/26         3 

5/30        5 

6/1         2 


175 

276 

3,480 


50.00 

saoo 
saoo 


525 
1,380 
6.960 


isaoo 
2saoo 
loaoo 


8/22 

8/28 


8/28  6 

8/30  2 

9/1  2 

9/5  3 


224 

100 
9S.S5 
41.32 


saoo 

50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


1,344 

200 

95.55 

123.96 


3oaoo 

100.00 

SO.  00 

150.00 


1,500 

330 
40 


620.86 

40L79 

169. 49 

20.54 


2/8 

2f/S 

1 

31,150 

50.00 

31,150 

2?/! 

355 

50.00 

1,063.9 

2/16 

352.70 

50.00 

1.4ia80 

2/16 

2/20 

13,850 

50.00 

55,400 

2/20 

2/27 

35.71 

saoo 

215 

2/27 

3/2 

35.00 

50.00 

105.00 

3/2 

3/3 

20.66 

saoo 

41.32 

50.00 
150.00 
200.00 
200.00 
300.00 
150.00 
100.00 


1,355.98 


401.18 


38,000 

126.51 
30.10 


137.68 
177. 11 
42.51 


7,565.22       2,07L95 


4/lS 
4/18 
4/22 


4/18  3 
4/22  4 
4/24        3 


181.5 

175 

275.70 


50.00 
50.00 

saoo 


544.50 

700 

827.10 


150.00 
200.00 
150.00 


i 


7/24 


6/10 


7/28 
6/15 


2 

5 


17S 
3.250 


50.00 

50,00 


350 

16.250 


100.00 


250.00 


166.92 

4,'92t73 

227. 8S 
1,044.96 

5,627 
25,713.60 


47.69 

1.350.63 

65.10 
248.80 

106.33 
1.071.40 


179.11 

20.31 

1,086.96 

5U.50 

866.94 

827.10 

5,259.12 

544.50 

866.93 

827.10 

4, 926.  73 

506.25 
1,102.80 

31,  isaoo 

1,485.00 

4. 12s.  00 

3, 123.  75 

25,250.00 

598.00 

54.000 

7, 741.  27 

616 

78,485 

41.250 

4.165 

7,285.98 

S.9S3 

4.263 

1,421 

1,228.42 

13,000 

17,187 

28,080 

551 

5,024.23 

2008 

835.11 

52S 
1,380 
6,960 

i844' 

530 

13S.5S 

123.96 

1,355.98 

31,150 

1,063.9 

l,4ia80 

93,400 

34\.51 

135.10 

41.32 

7, 565. 22 

SU.SO 

866.93 

827.10 

4,926.73 

577. 85 
1,044.96 

21.877 
25,713.60 


S439.72 

50.00 

3,053.36 

150.00 

247.70 

150.00 

1,44179 

150.00 

247.69 

150.00 

1,350.63 

118.36 
200.00 

50.00 
100.00 

50.00 
150.00 

88.91 

100.00 

150.00 

2,132.58 

106.11 
561.74 
150.00 
200.00 
2,111.88 

209.82 

150.00 

50.00 

1,742.42 

saoo 

62.50 

108.00 

100.00 

1,371.23 

25a  00 

247.00 

150.00 
25000 

loaoo 

620.86 

70L  79 

2S9.49 

70.54 

150.00 

40L18 

50.00 

150.00 

200.00 

337.68 

477.11 

192.51 

100.00 

2,07L95 

150.00 

247.69 

150.00 

1,350.U 

165.10 
248.80 

356.33 

1,071.40 


ToUI. 


I  If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U  S.  dollar  aquiv^ant;  11  U.S.  currancy  is  used,  enter  amount  expended. 

RECAPITUUTION 

Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent). 
Appropriated  tunas: 

H.  Res.  288.  92d  Cong 

Government  department: 

Department  of  Defense 

U.S.  Information  Agency 


Taial. 


Mar.  17, 1972. 


31.194.24 73.434.65 


104,628.89 


Amount 
$101,890.41 

400.16 

1, 241. 72 
1,096.60 

104, 628. 89 


THOMAS  E.  MORGAN. 
Chairman,  Committaa  on  Foraign  Affairs. 


April  20,  1972 
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EPDRT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCI ES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS.  TRAVa  AUTHORIZED  BY  H.  RES.  676, 1ST  SESS..  920  CONG.,  BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR 

AFFAIRS,  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  DEC.  31,  1971 


Data 


Par  diam  rata 


Name  and  oeuntry 


Name  of  currency        Arri  va  I 


Dapnr-  Total 
tura   days 


U.S.  dollar  > 

aquivalant 

Foraign  or  U.S. 

currancy        cumncy 


Total  amount  par  diam 

U.S. dollar  1 

aquivalant 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency       currancy 


Transportation 


Total 


Foraign 
currancy 


U.S  .dollar  I 
aquivalant 
orU.S. 
currency 


U.S.  dollar  > 

aquivalant 

Foraign  or  U.S. 

currency        currancy 


Hon.  James  Kaa: Spam Pesetas 10/28       11/7        10           3,425          $50.00          34,250        $500  00  9  458.50 

D.marks 3!o7167 

Hon.  James  McDura: Spain Pesetas 10/28        11/7         10            3.425            s6.66    '    "HKO SOO.OO"  9.458.50 

D.  marks 3  07167 

Hon.  JoeSkubiti:                                                                                                                      ■-. i-o/a.*/ 

United  Kingdom Pounds 10/28      10/30         3           19.97           50.00           59.92          150.00  5  50 

Spam !!«»^- W*        "/7          •            3.425            SaOO          27.400          400.00  9,458;50 

D.marks 2.OIO  25 

William  L. Shafar: Spain Pesetas 10/28        11/7         10            3,425           "SO.do 34,'25d "SOO.OO"  9  458.'50 

'>•««'« 3.073.67 


$136.08 
942.84 
136.08 
942.84 

13.42 
136.08 
616.64 
138.08 
942.84 


43,708.50 
3.073.67 

43.708.50 
3,073.67 

65.42 
36.8SL50 

2.010  25 

43.708.50 

3.073.67 


$636.08 
942.84 
636.08 
942.84 

163.42 
536.08 
616.64 
636.08 
942.84 


Total. 


2,050.00 4,002.90 


6,052.90 


I II  foreign  currancy  is  used,  enter  U.S.  dolUr  equivalent;  if  U.S.  currancy  is  used,  enter  amount  expended. 

RECAPITULATION 


Amount 
Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  aquivalant) $6,052.90 


Mar.  IS,  1972. 


WAYNE  N.  ASPINALL, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS.  TRAVEL  AUTHORIZED  BY  H.  RES.  170,  1ST  SESS.,  92D  CONG.  COMMITTEE  ON  INTERSTATE  AND 

FOREIGN  COMMERCE,  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  DEC.  31,  1971 


Data 


Par  diam  rata 


Name  and  country 


Name  of  currancy 


Dapar-  Total 
Arrival        tura   days 


U.S.  dollar  > 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency       currancy 


Total  amount  per  diam 

U.S.  dol&r  I 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency       currency 


Transportation 

U.S.  dollar  > 

aquivalant 

Foraign  or  U.S. 

currency       currency 


Total 


U.S.I 

equivalent 

Foraign  or  U.S. 

currancy         currency 


Hon.  Torbert  H.  Macdonald: 

"»*•'-    -V Gourdw. 2/7         2/16       10  250.00  $50.00  2,500         $500.00 

Transportation D.marks. '^  1438  38         $396  03 

i'P"  -     .: y«n.... 4/8         4/12         5  18.000  50.00  OaOOO      ^  'ZM.M^        60.244  167.34 

8.168.46       2,2Sa26 


Transportation D.  marks. 

Total 


2.500  $5oaoo 

1,438.38  396.03 

150,244  417.34 

8.168.46  2.2Sa26 


75a00 2,813.63 


3.563.63 


Hon. Ray  Blanton: 

'"»•'  -viT- JW»«* 7/22         7/24        2  175  50.00  350  lOaOO  339 

TransportatKin PoundSu \  044.9$ 

Total ~~~ 


97.27 
248.80 


689 
1.044.96 


197.27 
248.80 


loaoo 


346.07 


446.07 


Hon.  Henry  Heislnski: 

Poland Ztetys.. 

Transportation Ztotya. 


6/14 


6/20 


3.250 


50.00 


19.500 


3oaoo 


25.411.68 


19,500 

1,058.82     25,411.68 


soaoo 

1.058.82 


ToUI. 


soaoo 1,0SL82 


1,358.82 


Hon.  John  Jaiman: 

Iceland 

Scotland. 

Franca 

England 


Kronur.. 
Pounds. 
Francs.. 


8/28 
8/31 

9/12 


8/31 

9/io 

9/19 


4,356 

20.16 
275 

2au 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


13.068 
60. « 
2.200 

161.33 


150.00 
150.00 
400.00 
400.00 


13.068  150.00 

60.48  150.00 

2.200  400.00 

161.33  40a00 


Total. 


1,100.00 1,100.00 


Hon.  Roberto.  Tiernan: 

Japan Yen 

Hong  Kong Dollars.... 

Thailand BaMa 

Refund  of  ovorpaynMnt 

Vietnam Pia^raa 

Greece OrachmM. 

Transportation D.marks.. 

Switzerland Francs.. 

Transportation GuiMenlll 


1/5 
1/10 
1/12 


1/10 
1/12 
1/14 


1/15 
1/15 


1/15      1/2 
1/17        3 


w 


6/12 


5          18,000            50.00          90,000          250.00 90,000  250.00 

i       .  »..^           saoo               906          150.00           82.35            1154          988.35  163.54 

2       1.041.25            saoo       3.123.75          ISaOO 3,12175  150.00 

-saoo -saoo 

50.00  9,250  16.36 '(16.36) 

50.00            4,500          150.00 4,500  150.00 

7,592      2.074.02           7,532  2.074.02 

50.00  1,01175  2SaOO  1,5^.30  357.18  I.W.X  67118 
135t65          94141       135165  94141 


1,500 

m.'is 


Total. 


966.36 1388.15 


4.354.51 


Hon.  William  L  Springer:                                                                                                                        ~~  ~       ' 

T*r«J„;;fVi,,i; l*^—i *""       '/*     is saoo    31,97100        8i83  157,235 

Transportation D.marks 3  ISS  64 

Netherlands  Antilles Florin 12/6        12/17       11 saoo 45i^26 ZSO'OO^  '*'•'' 

Transportation D.marks 64i77" 


45192  189,214  547. 7S 

895.08  1159.64  895.08 

456.20  250.00 

191.00  64S.77  191.00 


ToUI. 


33183 1,545.00 


1,88183 


Hon.  Bob  Eckhardt: 

Unitad  Kingdom Pounds 

gwnwHY D.  marks. 

Belgium    Francs... 

Refund  of  ovarpaymant 

F'*"* Francs... 

TwnspoiUtion D.  maifcs. 


lill 

10/18 

4 

20 

50.00 

80 

fS'iS 

*2^ 

10 

166 

50.00 

1,660 

10/28 

10/29 

2 

2.350 

50.00 

4.700 

10/30 


n/i 


276 


saoo 


828 


200.00 

500.00 

100.00 

-50.00 

isaoo 


80 
l.M 


2oaoo 

500.00 


917 


2.350 
82100 


50.00 

isaoo 

917.00 


ToUI. 


900.00 


917.00 


Hon.  Samuel  L.  Dovina: 

Unitad  Kin«k>M. 

f™"? Franc*.. 

Israel..       PBunds.. 

iranspertnion .. Pounds.. 


1,817.00 


S/2S 
5/26 
5/Jt 


5/26 


20.62 
27100 
17100 


saoo 
saoo 
saoo 


41.24 
1,104.00 

7oaoo 


100.00 
200.00 
200.00 


7.87 
1.34119 


1188 
24166 


Total. 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


lOBlSO      1,457.00 


4111  11189 

2.4SZ.19  44166 

70100  2oaOo 

5,099.50  1.457.00 


500.00 1,71155 


2. 211 55 
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REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURC  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCI 

FOREIGN  COMMERCE, 


N 


N«mt  and  cowntry 


Nam*  el  citn  anqt 


Hon.  FIctchar  Thompson: 

Franco 

TransporUtion 


. .  Francs.. 
..  GuiMors. 


Total. 


Hon.  Donald  Brotzman: 

Japan - Van 

HontKoni HKdollare.. 

Pliilippinos Pnos 

Refund  of  ovtrpaymaiit 

Transportation..  D.  MMkS... 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — HOUSE 
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AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS.  TRAVEL  AUTHORIZED  BY  H.  RES.  170. 1ST  SESS.,  92D  CONG..  COMMITTEE  ON  INTERSTATE  AND 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  DEC.  31,  1971-Continttod 


Par  diam  rat* 


Total  amount  par  dloin 


Dooor-  Total 
Arrival         bira    days 


U.S.  dollar! 

aqul«alMt 

Foroiin  or  UJS. 

currancy       carrancy 


U.S.  dollar  > 

aquivalMt 

Foraii*  ar  U.S. 

eurraocy       corrancy 


TranaportatiM  Total 

U.S.  dollar  >  U.S. 

aqwIvalONt 

Foroiin  or  U.S.         Foroifn  o(U.S 

currancy       currancy       currancy         curraaey 


S/2S 


•/2 


27t.00 


150.00       LSSCOO         $300.00 


S05.3S 
3.201.00 


tU3.63       2.S6L3S 
a8S.6«       3.201.00 


$461(3 


300.00 1.063.29 


1.363.2S 


1/10 
1/12 


1/10        6      lS.00a00  50.00         10B.0OO 

1/12         3  302.00  50.00  906.00 

1/15         3  319.00  50.00  957.50 


3oaoo 

150.00 
150.00 
-SOlOO 


66,229 
6k.  26 


163.97 
10.90 


174.229 
97^.  a 
957.50 


■«,'24i'3i'"i;i»."«  ■    4.248.31 


4S197 
16a  M 

isaoo 

-S0.M 

i.icia 


Tobl. 


Hon.  Paul  6.  Rofar*: 

Thailand 

Rafundod 

Viotnam 

Rofundod 

Hong  Koni 

Japan 

Transportation... 


Bahts... 
Pi'a'slrosl 


Oollan... 

.........  Tan...... 

0.  marks. 


Total. 


BahU.... 
'piatlrasll 


Hon.  Richardson  Proyar: 

Thailand 

Rofundtd 

Viotnani 

Rafundod 

HoniKoni HK  dollars. 

Japan Yan 

Refunded 

Transportation 0.  marks. 


Total. 


5S0.00 1.364.56 


1,914.56 


"m 


•/12 

"m 

"t'lii' 

1/22 


1,041.25 
■i3.'756" 

299 

18,000 


50.00 

'56.66' 
'5d."66' 

50.00 


4.165.00 

825 

27.500 

23,000 

1.495 

72.000 


2oaoo 

39.63  . 

100.00. 

83.64 

2saoo 

200.00 


72.00 


3.46 


715.60 

33.00B.33 

7.356.17 


119.08 


$.412 

"Vsoo" 

2,210.60 


91.69    105.008.33 
2.175.14       7,356.17 


163. 8S 

"it's 

369.08 

291.  M 

2.175.14 


626.73 2.389.37 


3.016.10 


8/8 


8A2 

"iiii' 


1.041. 25 

'ii'Tso' 


8/14 
8/18 


8/18 
8/21 


299 

18,000 


50.00            4,165  20a00                72 

-14.41 

50.00  27,500  100.00 

25,500  92.73 

5a00            1.495  250.00       2,838.40 

50.00  72.000  200.00 

21.000  58.33 

: 7.356.15 


3.46 

-3.937 


2.000 

4.333.40 


ULQ8 
'2,"i7i"73' 


189.85 

'"7.'27 
3(108 


51.000 
7,35i.l5 


14L(7 
2,175.73 


I.  Hastinis  Kettti: 

Swit7erTand Francs... 

Transportation Gylldors. 


Total. 


Hon.  Clarence  J.  Brown: 

Switierland Francs... 

Denmark Kronor,., 

Transportation Onildon. 


Total 


Hon.  Dan  Kuykendall: 

Franca. Francs.. 

United  Kinfdom Pounds. 

Transportation D.  marks. 

Spain 


584.53 2,297.27 


2.ni.80 


7/1 


7/4 


204 


50.00 


613.50 


ISO. 00 


2.449.15 


688.35 


613.50 
2.449.15 


150.00 
688.35 


150.00 


688.35 


83135 


6/i4 


6/14 
6/15 


204 
375 


50.00 
50.00 


1.224 
375 


300.00 
50.00 


410.00 

380.16 

2.131.60 


95.26  1.634 

50.72  755.16 

599.10       2.131.60 


395.26 
100.72 
599.10 


35100 


745.08 1,095.08 


Switzerland Francs. 


Total. 


Hon.  Bertram  L.  Podall: 


Yan 

Won 

T  dollars.. 
HK  dollars..... 
Bahts 


D.  marks.. 


2/10 
2/17 


2/11 
2/18 


275.90 
22.30 


50.00 
5100 


551.80 
44.60 


100.00 
100.00 


8/21 
8/27 

8/24 


8/24         4 
8/28 

8/27         3 


230 
199 


5100 
5100 


13.920 
597 


200.00 
150.00 


142 
486.30 


15.41 
82.72 


551.80 

51.02 

48130 

13,920 

587 


100.00 

115.41 

82.72 

20100 

151 00 


550.00 


9113 


L13 


DradMna. 


Koran..................... 

I  afi^an.  .............*■..■. 

Heni  Konf .. 

Thafland 

Vietnam 

Transportation 

Israel 

Qreocn 

Spain 

Transportation 

HontKoni HK  dollars. 

Thailand Bahts 

Malaysia S?'!*'?- 

Indonesia Rnnlah 

Australia Dollan. 

TransporUtion D.  marks 


1/1 
1/5 
1/C 

i/is 

1/12 


1/5 
1/6 

1/12 
1/15 
1A2 


18.000 

15,7U.S0 

2,000 

302.00 

1, 041. 25 

13.750 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
5100 
50.00 
5100  . 


72.000 

31, 517 

4,000 

■3,"i2i'75' 


20100 
10100 
10100 
15100 
15100 
5100 


D.  marks. 


4/13 
4/15 


4/12 

4/15 
4/19 


175 
1,500 
3,480 


5100 
5100 
5100 


875 
4,500 

13,920 


25100 
151 00 
20100 


31300 


,331.16 
52105 


10147 


37.31  . 

'•(56.'66)- 
2,01149 
14159  . 


Total. 


Francs 

ScMWnis.. 
Fofints.... 


I.  Jamos  f.  HaiUnis: 

Franca 

Anstria 

Hunpry. 

United  Kinatem 

Transportaoon D.  marks. 

United  Kln|doffl Ponnds... 

Denmark Kronor... 

fiormany 0.  marka. 

Baliium Francs... 

Franca Francs... 

Transportation enlMara.. 


Total. 


Footnotea  Kt  end  of  tabl*. 


8?(l 
8/19 
8/20 
8/24 


8/15 
8A9 
8/20 

tn* 

8/26 


299.00 

1,041.25 

15100 

19,050 

44.26 


50.00 
5100 
5100 
5100 
5100 


1.794 

4,165 

300 

71200 

8152 


30100 
200.00 
100.00 
200.00 
10100 


5.26115 
215.30 

180" 

36,230 

9,'2».'i3' 


1,45173 
35.82 

■  58.'66' 
95.09 
16^71 
2.63135 


2,123.75 

't.Mi.'U' 

'  "4.'566' 

13.920 

5,26115 

"4.i65' 


'9,285.13 


30147 
100.00 
100.00 
187.31 
151 18 

'2.  oil  49 
39159 

151  n 

20100 
1,45173 
335.82 
200.00 
15160 
295.00 
262.71 
2,(3135 


2,200.00 


1745.1( l»«S-« 


2/2 
2/3 
2/7 
2/9 


2/3 

2/7 
2/9 
2/11 


27( 
1,290 
1.500 
2182 


50.00 
5100 
50.00 
50.00 


552 
5.1(0 
4,500 

41.65 


100.00 
20100 
15100  . 
10100 


4.687.00 


181.95 
•(50.00) 


5/20 
5/23 
5/25 
5/27 
5/30 


5/22 
5/25 
5/26 


2163 
375 
175 

2,750 
276 


5100 
5100 
5100 
5100 
50.00 


(1.85 
1.125 
175 
7.500 
1.380 


15100 
15100 
5100  . 
15100 
25100 


3.46122 

"ioiob" 
'5^862:06' 

"3."34i.'2i' 


954.91 
"41K 

iitii' 
'm'ei' 


552 
1847 
3.000 

41.65 

1,46122 

61.85 

1,425 

175 

13,362 

1.380 

,341.21 


1.25100 2.22162 


10100 
381.95 
10100 
100.00 
954.91 
15100 
19102 
5100 
26113 
25100 
931(1 

3,475.C 
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Par  diam  rata 


Name  and  eanntry 


Nam*  ol  currency        Arri  val 


Dopar-  Total 
rare   days 


Foroiin 


U.S.  dollar  > 

equivalent 

orU.S. 


Total  amount  per  diam 

U.S.  dollar  I 

equivalent 

Foreivi  or  U.S. 

currancy       curroncy 


Transportatien 

U.S.  dollar  I 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

curroncy       currancy 


Total 


U.S.  dollar  > 

equivalent 

Foroiin  or  U.S. 

currency         currency 


Hon.  Lionel  Van  Doarlin: 

Japan Yan 

HoniKoni HK  dollars.. 

Philippines Poaos 

Refund  of  overpayment 

TranspwtaNoR D.  marks... 


1/10 
1/13 


1/10 
1/13 
1/15 


18,000 

302 

31150 


$50.00 
5100 
5100 


108,000 
906 

975.50 


$300.00 
150.00 
150.00  . 
(5100). 


76,294 
6127 


$211.93 
1190 


184,294 
972.28 


$511.93 
160.90 


4,114.20       1,132.76 


63100 

4, 114. 20 


100.00 
1.132.76 


Total. 


550.00 1.355.59 


1.905.59 


Hon.  Charles  J.  Carney: 

France 

Ireland 

Transportation 

Ireland 

Transportation 


Francs... 
Pounds.... 
Guilders.. 
Pounds.... 
D.  marks. 


5/27 
6/1 


6/1 
6/5 


276 
20.63 


5100 
50.00 


1.656 
82.58 


300.00 
200.00 


9/3         9/12       10  20.31  50.00  203.10  500.00 


106 

25172 

3,201 

899.66 

333.65 

814. 18 

2.75155 

815.31 

1.656 
18i58 
3,201 


2,756.55 


300.00 
456.72 
899.66 
1, 314. 18 
815. 31 


Total. 


1,000.00 2,785.87 


3,785.87 


».  Peter  N.  Kyros: 

Japan Yen 

Honi  Koni Dollars 

Thailand Bahts 

Refund  of  overpayment 

Greece Drachmas. 

Transportation D.  marks.. 

France Francs 

Austria Schillinis.. 

Huniary Forlnts 

United  Kin|dom Pounds 

Transportation D.  marks.. 

Thailand Bahts. 

Vietnam Piastres... 


HoniKoni Dollars... 

Transportation D.  marks. 

Transportation  refund 


1/5 
I/IO 
1/12 


lAO 
1/12 
1/14 


1/15         1/17 


11000 

302 

1.041.25 

"1.566' 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


90 

906 

3.1a  75 


250.00 
150.00 
150.00 


129,723 
82.35 


360.34 
13.54 


219, 723 
98135 

2,082.50 


61134 
163.54 
100.00 


4,500 


150.00 


2/2 

2/3 
2/7 
2/9 


2/3 

2/7 

2/9 

2/11 


276 
1.290 
1.500 
20.82 


50.00 
50.00 
5100 
50.00 


552 
5,160 
4,500 
41.65 


100.00 
200.00 
150.00 
100.00 


8/8 
8/12 

8/14 


8/12 
8/14 

8/18 


1.041.25 
13.750 


50.00 
50.00 

5100 


4.165 
27,500 

1.495 


200.00 
100.00 

250.00 


7,532.83 

"  i.eis 

5."i6 

3,46121 
72.00 


2,074.02 


62.81 

■(50.00) 

1^38 

954.90 

3.46 

»(14.4n 

.  18) 


■(111 


7, 356. 15 
21179 


2.175.73 
6123 


4^500 

7.532.83 

522 

10.154 

1000 

5,403 

146121 

3.937 

22,500 

1,495 


150.00 
2,074.02 
100.00 
39183 
100.00 
112.38 
954.90 
189.05 
81.82 

250.00 


7,142.36         2.11Z50 


Total. 


1,667.41  5,724.97 


7.392.38 


Hon.  Louis  Frey,  Jr.: 

United  Kinidom Pounds 

Denmark Kroner 

Germany D.  marks.. 

Beliium Francs 

France Francs 

Transportation 0.  marks.. 

Mexico Pesos 

Transportation D.  marks.. 


5,70 
5/23 
5-25 
5/27 
5/30 


5/22 
5/25 
5/26 
5/29 

6/3 


2162 
375 
175 

2,500 
276 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


61.85 
1,125 
175 
7,500 
1,380 


150.00 
150.00 
50.00 
150.00 
250.00 


10/21        10/24 


50.00 


2.498 


200.00 


300 

40.02 

679 

1168 

1.727.52 

475.90 

1.531.80 


453.06 


61.85 
1,425 
175 
1179 
1,380 

1,72>.52 
2,498 

1.531.80 


Total. 


950.00 


982.66 


150.00 
190.02 
50.00 
16168 
250.00 
475.90 
200.00 
451 06 

1,932.66 


James  Menier: 
Japan. 


Yen. 


Honi  Koni Dollars... 

Thailand Bahts 

Transportation D.  marks. 


1,7          1/12         6           11000            50.00         108.000           300.00 108  000 

1/13         1/15         3               302            50.00               906          150.00  906 

1/15         1/18        3       1.041.25            50.00       112175          150.00  112175 

- 1952.79        1,914.31  1952.79 


300.00 

150.00 

150.00 

1.914.31 


Total. 


600.00  1,914.31 


2.514.31 


Hon.  Tim  Lee  Carter: 

*ustrie Schillinis. 

Switzerland Francs 

f'ance. Francs 

Transportation D.  marks.. 


\!9 
1/13 
1/15 


1/13 
1/15 
1/17 


1, 288. 50 

212.25 

276 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


5,154 

430.50 

828 


200.00 
100.00 
150.00 


2,335 

360 

352.80 

1610.51 


90.64 

8155 

6194 

994.08 


7,  489 

790.50 

1,180.80 

161151 


290.64 
183.55 
21194 
994.08 


Total. 


450.00 1.232.21 


1,682.21 


Hon.  David  E.Sattenield: 

Thailand Bahts 

Vietnam Piastres.. 

Honi  Koni Dollars... 

Japan Yon 

Transportation  (air  faro) D.  marks 


8/8 
8/11 
8/13 
8/18 


8/11 
8/13 
8/17 
8/22 


1.041.25 

11750 

299 

11000 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


1865 

7,500 

1,495 

90.000 


185.59 

27.27 

250.00 

250.00 


72.00 


146 


709.60 

33,008.33 

7, 356. 15 


11108 

91.69 

2,175.73 


3,937 
7,500 

2,204.60 
121008 

7,356.73 


189.05 

27.27 

368.08 

341.69 

,175.73 


Total. 


712.86 2,388.96 


1101.82 


W.  E.Williamson: 

;»Pan Yen 

Honi  Koni Dollars 

Thailand...  Bahts 

Transportation D.  marks... 


ll/J 
1/15 


1A2 
lfl5 
1/18 


11000 

302 

1,041.25 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


108.000 

906 

1 121 75 


300.00 
150.00 
150.00 


1952.79       1,914.31 


108,000 

906 

3, 123. 75 

1952.79 


Total. 


600.00 1.914.31 


300.00 

150.00 

150.00 

1.914.31 

2.514.31 


Stephen  E.  Lawton: 

Thailand Bahts.... 

Vietnam Piastres.. 

HoniKoni Dollars... 

i»P»n Yen 

TransporUtion D.  marks. 


8« 

8/12 

4 

1.041.25 

50.00 

4,165 

8a2 

8/14 

1 

11750 

50.00 

27.500 

814 

8/M 

5 

299 

50.00 

1.495 

8/18 

8/22 

4 

11000 

50.00 

72,000 

200.00 
100.00 
250.00 
200.00 


72.00 


709.60 

31008 

7, 356. 17 


146 

2(86.55) 

11108 

91.69 

2,175.00 


4.237 

1700 

2,204.60 

105,000 

14,356.17 


20146 

1145 

368.08 

291.69 

. 175. 14 


ToUI. 


66145 2,38137 


1051.82 


J  Re^  j53  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S.  dollar  equivalent:  if  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  expended. 

RECAPITUUTION  Amount 

Foreiin  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent).... $68,802.47 


Mar.  16, 1972. 


HARLEY  0.  STAGGERS. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  IntersUte  and  Forei|n  Commerce. 
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REPORT  OF  «P£HDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APfROfRIATED  FUNDS,  TRAVEL  AUTHORIZED  BY  H.  RES.  161,  1ST  SESSION,  920  CONGRESS,  COMMIHEE  ON  THE 

JUOICliRY.  MOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1    AND  DEC.  31.  1971 


Date 


Ptr  dlMt  rito 


Nam*  ind  country 


Ntoia  ol  curTW  y 


Hon.  Edward  G.  Biestor,  Jr.: 

Franc* 

N*th*rland« 


Girildars. 


Total. 


Hon.  Emanual  Ctlior: 

Franca Francs... 

Unitad  Kinidom Pounds... 

Norway Krontrs.. 

Swodan Krooars.. 

Danmark Kronars.. 

Portupl Eseudos.. 


Dapar-  Total 
Arrival        nira   days 


U.S. 


Foraiin 
cwrrancy 


or  U.S. 
currancy 


Total  amount  par  dian 

U.S.  dollar  I 

aqvivalant 

Foraif  n  or  U.S. 

currency       curraney 


Transportation 

U.S.  dollar' 

aquiwiont 

Foraiin  or  U.S. 

currancy 


Total 


U.S.  dollar' 

aquivalant 

Foraiin  or  U.S. 

currancy         currancy 


7/5        1IU 


275 


$50.00 


l,tS4        (341.56 


303.  SS 

2,244.75 


$54.87 
630.90 


2,187.58 
2.244.75 


341.56 


685.77 


1/10 

8/15 
8A8 
8/21 
8/25 


SAS 
8/18 
8/21 


S 

4 
3 

4 
10 


20.  tt 

354.34 

2S8 

37S 
1,421 


50.00 

saoo 
saoo 

50.00 
50.00 


103. 10 

1,417.37 

774 

l.SOO 

14.210 


250.00 
200.00 
150.00 
200.00 

500.n 


9.253.35       1,672.39       9.253.35 


68.99 

»\2 

400 

66S.bO 

4,362.47 


166.98 
86.17 
77.55 
88.78 

153.50 


174. 19 

2.029.37 

1,174 

2.165.50 

18,572.47 


Total. 


1.300.00 2.245.37 


Frances  F.  Christy: 

Franca Francs.. 

Unitad  Kinidom Pounds.. 

Norway Kronars. 

Swedan Kronars. 

Denmarit Kronars. 


8/15 
8/18 
8/21 


t/is 

8/18 
8/21 
8/25 


20.62 

354.34 

258 

375 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


103.10 

1, 417. 37 

774.00 

1,500 


250.00 
200.00 
ISO.  00 

2oaoo 


8, 216. 45 
68.99 

612 

400 

1.040.  so 


1,484.34 

166.98 

86.17 

77.55 

138.78 


8,  216. 45 

174. 19 

2, 029. 37 

1,174 

2,540.50 


Total. 


800.00 1,953.82 


Gamar  J.  Clina:                                                     >  ,„.  ,„.  ,  ,„  „„ 

Franca Francs 1 5/16  5/19  3  276  50.00 

Switzarland Swiss  francs..! iQ  5/13  7  2W  50.00 

Austria Shlllinis....! 5/13  5/16  3  1.245  50.00 


828 
1.466 
3.735 


150.00 

3saoo 
isaoo 


5,440.80 
432 
338 


983.34 

100.37 

13.57 


1,898 
4,073 


Total. 


650.00 


1.097.28 


Peru Solas 

Ariantina Pesos  — 

Brazil Cruzeiros. 

Italy Lire 

Portuial Eseudos.. 

Germany Martu 


Total. 


Switzarland Swiss  francs. 

lUly Ura 

Franca Francs 

Germany Mark* 


ToUI. 


Bess  E.  Dick: 

France. Francs 

Unitad  Kingdom Pounds 

Norway Kronars... 

Sweden Kroners... 

Denmark Krooars... 

Portuial Eseudos... 


>/» 

8/11 

8/20 


8/14 
8/17 
8/20 

3/2 


3  2.169 

3  235 

4  268.50 
3  31, 150 

13  1.421 


50.00 
50.00 
SO.  00 
50.00 
SOiOO 


6.507 
705 

1,074 
93,450 
18,473 


150.00 
150.00 
200.00 
150.00 
650.00 


2.884 
6,9U.75 


101.50 
2.056.42 


6,507 

705 

1,074 

93.450 

21,357 

6,952.75 


1.300.00 2,157.92 





11/23 

11^ 

12/S 


12/5 

11/23 

12/1 


13 
3 
3 


198 
30,600 
37i.S0 


50.00 

saoo 

50.00 


2,575 
91.800 
826.50 


6saoo 
isaoo 
isaoo 


457 


112.56 


3. 515. 55       1, 119. 00 


3,032 

91.100 

826.50 

3, 515. 55 


9Sa00 1.231.56 


ToUI. 


8/10 
8/15 
8/18 
8/21 
8/25 


8/15 

8/18 
8/21 
8/25 

9/4 


5 

4 

3 
4 

10 


2a  62 

354.34 

258 

375 
1.421 


saoo 

50.00 
50.00 

saoo 

50.00 


103. 10 

1, 417. 37 

774 

1.500 

1.421 


2saoo 
2oaoo 
isaoo 
2oaoo 
soaoo . 


8,486.41       1.533.78       8.486.41 


68.99 

612 

400 
665.50 


166.98 
86.17 
77.55 
88.78 


171.09 

2. 029. 37 

L174 

2,ltt.50 

14,210 


Hon.  Don  Edwards: 

Vietnam Piasters 8/20 

Hon*  Koni,  B.C.C H.K.  dollars 8/18 

Japan Yen 8/15 

Iran Rials 8/22 

United  Kintdom... Pounds 4 8/24 

Natlterlands Guilders 


1.30a00 1.953.26 


Total. 


^ 


8/22 

3 

8/19 

2 

8/17 

3 

8/24 

2 

1/27 

3 

19.750 

299 

18,000 

,8li.50 

2a  27 


50.00 
50.00 

SO.  00 
saoo 
saoo 


39,890 

598 

54,000 

6^250 
6b.  81 


145.05 

loaoo 

150.00 
81.97 

isaoo 


24.85 

30.264 


4.13 
84.07 


66.75 
7,960.10 


161.54 
2, 237. 24 


39.890 
62i.85 
84.264 
6,250 
12>.S6 
7. 96a  10 


Hon.  Joahua  Eilbarg: 

United  Kinidom Pounds 

France Francs 

Italy Lire 

Germany Mirks 


Total. 


Hon.  Joshua  Eitberi: 

Switzerland 

Germany 


627.02 2.486.98 


8/lS 
1/19 


8A5 
8/19 
Wl 


6 
5 

12     31 


20.62 
275.50 
150.00 


50.00 
50.00 

saoo 


123. 70 

1,377.50 

373.800 


300.00 
250.00 
600.00 


121.70 

2.021.40 

495.410 

3.464.80 


294.53 

365.34 

796.48 

1.024.79 


245.40 
3.398.90 
8.682.10 
3.464.80 


l.lSaOO 2.481.14 


11/29 


12/2 


197. 2S 


saoo 


501.75 


isaoo 


1,165.00 
3,073.95 


286.95 
891.00 


1.756.75 
3.073.95 


Total. 


150.00 1.177.95 


Hon.  Walter  Flowers: 

Germany Marks 

United  KintdOM.. Pounds... 

Bel|ium Francs... 

France Francs... 

Danmark Kroners.. 

Netherlands Guilders.. 


S/26 
5/20 
5/27 
5/30 
5/23 


5/26 
5/22 

5/29 

5^ 


ITS 

2a  15 

2.500 

276 

375 


saoo 

50.00 

saoo 
saoo 

50.00 


175 
61.85 
7.500 
1,380 
1.125 


50.00 

isaoo 

150.00 

2saoo 

150.00 


42.24 
6.003 


101.37 
12a  98 


761. 12 
3. 308. 36 


101.54 
921.46 


175 

104.09 

13.503 

1,380 

3.368.'36' 


Total.. 


750.00 1,245.35 


Mr.  Herbert  Fuchs: 

France Francs 

Sweden Kroners... 

Netherlands Guilders... 


Total. 


FootnotM  at  end  of  table. 


7^ 


7/22 
7/24 


21 
1 


276 
258 


saoo 
saoo 


5.796 
258 


1.050.00 
50.00 


1.333.41 
3.221.05 


241.82       7,129.41 

258 

902.26       3.221.05 


1.100.00  1.144.08 


$396.43 

630.90 


1.027.33 


1,672.39 
416.98 
286.17 
227.55 
288.78 
653.50 


3.545.31 


1,484.34 

416.98 
286.17 
227.55 
338.71 

2.753.82 


1.133.34 
450.37 
16157 

1. 747. 28 


150.00 

isaoo 

200.00 

isaoo 

751.50 
.056.42 


3.457.92 


762.56 

isaoo 

150.00 
1.119.00 


2.181.S6 


1.533.78 
416.98 
286.17 
227.55 
28178 

soaoo 


125126 


145.05 
104.13 
234.07 
8L97 
311.54 
2.237.24 


1114.00 


594.53 

61S.34 

1.396.48 

1,024.79 


1631.14 


436.95 

891.00 


1.327.95 


saoo 

?51.37 
270.98 
250.00 
251.54 
921.46 


1.995.35 


,291.82 

saoo 

902.26 


2.244.08 
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Name  of  currency 

Date 

Par  dioM  rate 

TeUlMMU 

It  per  diem 

TransporUtion 

ToUI 

Nana  and  country 

Arrival 

Tn 

ToUI 
daya 

Foraim 

CWTMCy 

U.S.dallari 

equivalent 

*rU.S. 

CVITMCy 

Foraiin 
currancy 

U.S.denari 

erU.S. 
currancy 

Foreiin 
cuaancy 

U.S.dolUri 

MVhfwMt 

erU^. 
currency 

Foreim 
currency 

U.S.deUari 

equivatont 

orU.S. 

currency 

Hon.UwrencaJ.Hopn: 

Israel 

.  IsraeTi  pounds... 
.  Swiss  francs 

...      11/24 
...      11/27 

11/27 
11/30 

3 

4 

210 
197.18 

saoo 
saoo 

630 
78&75 

$150.00 
20a  00 

6.062 
1.325 

$1.U133 
326.3S  . 

$1. 593. 33 
526.35 

Switzerland 

TolaL 

3saoo 

1,769.68 

2.119.68 

.  Francs 

.  Dinars 

.  Pounds. 

...       7/17 
...       7/20 
...       7/29 

7/20 
7/29 
7/30 

Hon.  WiWam  L.  Hunfate: 

France 

2 
9 

2 

276 

750 

20.62 

50.00 

saoo 

50.00 

552 
6.750 
3i78 

100.00 

450.00 
79.62 

552 

20.100 

37.79 

100.00 

1.340.00 

91.74 

UmM  tlinwiam '..'....'. 

11350 
5.01 

890.00 
12.12 

Total 

629.62 

902.02 

1.531.74 

.  Swiss  francs 

.  Marks 

...      10/19 

10/25 

Hon.  Edward  Hutchinson: 

Switzerland 

5 

198 

50.00 

UO 

21105  . 

840 
1163.65 

21150 
935.71 

Germany 

1163.65 

935.71 

Total 

21105  . 

935.71  . 

1.148.76 

.  Franc 

.  GuiWars 

7/B 

7/13 

Hon.  Robert  W.  Kastenmeier: 

France 

Netherlands 

8 

276 

50.00 

2.208 

400.00 

2.35146 
1201.05 

426.82 
899.68 

4.561.46 
1201.05 

826.82 
899.68 

1,726.50 

Total 

400.00  . 

1, 326. 50  . 

.  Francs 

.  Kroner 

.  Pounds .... 

9/4 

8,'28 

9/1 

9/10 
8/31 

9/4 

Hon.  Robert  McClory: 

Franc* 

6 
3 
3 

276 
4.356 
20.16 

50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

1,650 
11068 
60.48 

300.00  .. 
150.00  . 
150.00  . 

1.650 
11068 
60.48 

300.00 
ISO.  00 
150.00 

ketond 

United  Kinidom 

Total 

630.00  . 

600.00 

.  Swiss  francs 

.  Marks 

...      11/22 

12A 

Hon.  Robort  McClory: 

Switzorland 

Germany 

10 

199 

50.00 

1.592 

400.00 

2,017.40 
2.063.10 

496.90 
596.00 

1609.40 
2.06110 

896.90 
598.00 

Total 

400.00  . 

1,094.90  . 

1,494.90 

.  Swiss  francs 

.  Marks 

...     11/28 

11/30 

Hon.  James  D.  McKevitt: 

Switzerland 

3 

197.25 

50.00 

591.75 

150.00 

602.50 
1163.65 

148.40  . 
917.00 

238.40 
17.00 

Germany 

1163.65 

ToUI 

150.00  . 

1.065.40  . 

1,215.40 

.  Pounds 

.  Kroners 

.  Francs 

.  Marks 

...        4/15 
..        4/18 
...        4/22 

4A8 
4/22 
4/26 

Hon.  James  R.Mann: 

United  Kinidom 

3 

4 
4 

20.66 

375 

275.70 

50.00 
50.00 

61.98 

1,500 

1,102.80 

150.00  . 
200.00 
200.00  . 

61.98 
1, 874. 66 
1.102.80 
1356.22 

150.00 
249.98 
200.00 
924.58 

Denmark 

Franca 

374.66 

49.98 

Germany 

1356.22 

924.58 

Total 

550.00  . 

974.56  . 

1.524.56 

.  Swiss  francs 

.  Pounds 

..        5/10 

5/9 

5/13 

5/10 

*     ' 

Hon.  Wiley  Mayna: 

SwttzerUnd 

4 

1 

216 
20.83 

50.00 
50.00 

858.50 

20.83 

200.00  . 
50.00  . 

858.50 

200.00 

50.00 

598.25 

United  Kinidom 

Germany 

2,111.82 

598.25  . 

Total 

250.00  . 

596.25  . 

848.25 

Hon.  Abnar  J.  Mikva: 

France 

.  Franc 

firidtn 

..        7/1 

7A3 

6 

276 

saoo 

1.656 

300.00 

1,329.24 
2,668.15 

240.24 
749.90 

2,985.24 
2.668.15 

540.24 
749.90 

ToUI 

300.00  . 

990.14  . 

1.290.14 

.  Pounds 

.  Kronen. 

.  Franc* 

Maifca 

4/12 
4/15 
4A« 

3 

4A5 
4/18 
4/22 

... 

Hon.  Tom  Railsback: 

United  Kinidom 

Denmark 

3 

4 
4 

20.66 

375 

275.70 

50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

61.98 
1,500.00 
1,102.80 

isaoo. 
200.00 . 
200.00 . 

61.98 

1,500 

1,102.80 

1356.22 

150.00 
200.00 
200.00 
924.58 

Franca 

Gannany 

1356.22 

924.58 

ToUI 

550.00  . 

924.58  . 

1,474.58 

Swiss  franc* 

..      11/29 

12/2 

Hon.  Tom  Railsback: 

Switzerland 

Germany 

4 

193.92 

50.00 

591.75 

150.00 

1.026.00 
1163.65 

757.71 
917.00 

1,617.75 
1163.65 

402.71 
917.00 

ToUI 

150.00  . 

1,169.71  . 

1,319.71 

Soles 

Pesos 

Cruzeiros. 

EiSdos.".".".'.".".".'.'.' 
Marks 

::    8!i? 

8/14 
8/17 
8/25 
8/20 

=: 

</ii 

8/14 
8/17 
8/20 
8/26 
8/25 

Hon.  Peter  W.  Rodlno.  Jr.: 

Peru 

Arientina 

Brazil 

3 
3 

4 

4 
5 

2.169 
235 
268 

31.150 
1,421 

50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

50.00 

saoo 

6,507 

705 

1,074 

124.600 
7.105 

150.00 
150.00 
200.00  . 

200.00 
250.00 

?,700 
280.29 

62.24 
44.56 

9  207 

985.29 

1.074 

217.725 

12  609 

6,328.18 

212.24 
194.56 
200.00 

349.72 

U167 

2. 049.  IS 

lUly 

Portuial 

Germany 

93, 125 

5,504 

6,928.18 

149. 72 

19167 

2.049.15 

ToUI 

950.00  . 

2.499.34  . 

ia9.34 

Hon.  Peter  W.Rodino.  Jr.: 

Switzerland 

fiermany 

Swiss  francs 

Marks 

.-      11/27 

12/4 

8 

197.22 

50.00 

1,577.75 

400.00 

2,205 
1163.65 

54110 
917.00 

1782.75 
1163.65 

94110 
917.00 

ToUI 

400.00  .. 

1.460.10  .. 

1, 860. 10 

Hon.  Henry  P.  Smith  III:  YuiosUvia... 

Dinars 

..        7/17 

7/25" 

7  .. 

50.00 

5,250 

350.00 

11.505 

767.00 

16,755 

1.117.00 

ToUI 

3saoo. 

767.00  .. 

1.117.00 

VDotnotea  at  end  of  table 
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April  20 y  1972 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS.  TRAVEL  AUTHORIZED  BY  H.  RES.  161,  tST  SESSION,  92D  CONGRESS,  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 

JUDICIARY,  HOI^E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  I  AND  DEC.  31,  1971-Contintt«d 


Namt  and  country 


Mr.  Jwom*  Ztlfman: 

Vittnam 

HoniKoni,  B.C.C 

Japan 

Iran 

Unitad  Kinfdom 
Natiiarlands 
Total.... 


Dato 


Par  diom  rata 


Arrival 


Dapar-  Total 
tvra  days 


U.S.  dollar  > 

aquivalant 

Foraiin  or  U.S. 

cunancy       curroncy 


Total  amount  par  diam 
U.S.  dollar  • 


Foraiin 
curraaey 


orU.S. 
curraaqr 


Transportation 

U.S.  dollar' 

aquivalant 

Foraiin  or  U.S. 

currancy       curranty 


Total 


U.S.  dollar  > 

aquivalant 

Foraiin  or  U.S. 

currancy         curroncy 


t/20 
•A> 
</lS 
>/22 

1/23 


8/22 
SA9 
till 
S/24 
1/29 


19,750 
299 

llOOO 
3,IU.S0 
20.27 


IU.0O 

so.  CO 

50.00 
50.00 

saoo 


39,250 
58< 

54,000 
7,624.00 
101.34 


$142.73 
100.00 
150.00 
100.00 
250.00 


GaiMart §. 7,960.10      2.237.24 

, 742.73 2.237.24 


39,250 
S9S 

54,000 

7,624 

101.34 

7,960.10 


$142.73 
100.00 
150.00 
100.00 
250.00 
2,237.24 
2.979.97 


Total. 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES 

FISH 


17,403.96 38,575.71 


55,979.69 


>  II  foraiin  currancy  ia  usad,  antar  U.S.  dollar  aquiv^nt;  il  U.S.  curroncy  ia  uaad,  antar  amount  axpandad. 
March  16, 1972. 


EMANUEL  CELLER, 
Chairman,  Committaa  on  tha  Judiciary. 


«D  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS,  TRAVEL  AUTHORIZED  BY  H.  RES.  21,  1ST  SESS.,  92D  CONG.,  COMMITTEE  ON  MERCHANT  MARINE  AND 
lES,  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  DEC.  31, 1971 


Data 


Par  diom  rata 


Nama  and  country 


Nama  ol  currancy        Arrival 


Hon.  Frank  M.  Clark: 

Hon|  Kon| 

Thailand 

Vlatnam 

Honi  Kong. 

Japan 


Hon.  Philip  E.  Ruppa: 

Hong  Koni 

Thailand 

Viatnam 

Hon|  Kont. 


Ralundsd   to    Dspartmant    of 
Stata  for  crodit  to  Committaa 

account  (parsonal  chack) 

Capt.  John  H.  Bruca: 

Honi  Kon| 

Thailand 

Vistnam 

Honi  Koni 

Japan 


DoNars... 
BaMs... 
Piastras.. 
Dollars... 

Van 

D.  marks. 

Dollars... 
BaMs.... 
Piastras.. 
Dollars... 
D.  marks. 


Dapar-  Total 
tura   days 


Faraign 
currancy 


U.S.  dollar  > 

oquivalant 

or  U.S. 

curroncy 


Total  amount  por  diam 

U.S.  dollar! 

oquivalant 

Foraiin  or  U.S. 

currancy       currancy 


Transportation 

U.S.  dollar! 

aquivalant 

Foraiin  or  U.S. 

curroncy       currancy 


Total 


U.S.  dollar  I 

oquivalant 

Foraiin  or  U.S. 

curroncy         curroncy 


5/23 
5/27 
5/31 
6/3 
6/7 


5/26 

5/30 

6/2 

6/« 

6/8 


299 

1,041 

13,750 

299 

18.000 


$50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

5a  00 


1,196 
4.165 

41,000 
1,196 

36,000 


$200.00 
200.00 
149.09 
200.00 
100.00 


8&70 
26.968 

7,361 


$14.91 

74.97 

2.065.31 


S/23 
5/27 
5/31 

6/3 


5/26 

5/30 

6/2 

6/6 


299 

1,041 

13,750 

299 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


1,196 

4.165 

31,000 

1,196 


200.00 
200.00 
112.73 
200.00 


59.70 
7,361 


9.92 
2,085.31 


1,196 

4,165 
41,000 

1.285 
62,968 

7,361 

1.196 
4,165 
31,000 
1,255 
7,361 


Ernast  J.  Corrado: 
Honp  Kon|. . . 

Thailand 

Viatnam 

Hon|  Kong... 
Japan 


Dollars 

Bahts 

PlasUas... 
Dollars.... 

Yan 

D.  marks.. 


H.C.Shaphaard: 

England 

Do 


Rebart  J.  McElrey: 
lUly 


Dollars... 
BaMs.... 
Piastras.. 
Dollars... 

Van 

D.  marks. 

Pounds... 
Pounds... 
D.  marks. 


5/23 

5/26 

299 

50.00 

1,196 

200.00 

5/27 

5/30 

1,041 

50.00 

4,165 

200.00 

5/31 

6/2 

13,750 

50.00 

41.000 

150.00 

6/3 

6/6 

299 

50.00 

1,196 

195.85 

6/7 

6/8 

18.000 

50.00 

36.000 

100.00 

5/23 
5/27 
5/31 

6/3 
6/7 


5/26 

5/30 

6/2 

6/6 

6/8 


299 

1,041 

13,750 

299 

18,000 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


1,196 
4.165 

41.000 
1.196 

36,000 


200.00 
200.00 
149.09 
200.00 
100.00 


3/13 

10/4 


3/20 
10/16 


7 
13 


20.62 
20.62 


50.00 
50.00 


1U.62 
260.32 


35a  00 
650.00 


2saoo 

17.90 

2.55 
2.97 

7,361 

2,085.31 

96.60 

16.05 

7,361 

2,085.31 

Richard  N.  Sharood: 
Swltiarland 


Ura 

F.  francs.. 
D.  marks. 

Francs... 
D.  marks. 


\ 


%m         8/28 


31,150 


saoo 


186,900 


3oaoo 


3/21 


Total. 


>  If  foraign  currancy  Is  usad,  antar  U.S.  dollar  aqulvalai 

Foraiin  currancy  (U.S.  dollar  aquivalant) 

March  17. 1972 


4/2       13 


214.71 


saoo 


2,791 


6saoo 


245 
2,931 

8,280 
2,556 

2.015 

2,768 
3.239 


S99.19 
807.62 

13.31 
462.04 
596.12 

622.26 
892.31 


1,196 

4,165 
41,250 

1,213 
36.000 

7.361 

1.U6 

4,165 
41,000 

1,292 
36.000 

7,361 

144.62 

505.87 

2,931 

195.913 
2,556 
2.015 

5,559 
3,239 


$200.00 
200.00 
149.09 
214.91 
174.97 
2.085.31 

200.00 
200.00 
112  73 
209.92 
2,065.31 


165.00 

200.00 
200.00 
152.55 
196.12 

loaoo 

2,085.31 

200.00 
200.00 
149.09 
216.05 
100.00 
2.085.31 

350.00 

1,249.19 

807.62 

313.31 
462.04 
596.12 

l,27i26 
892.31 


LlSaOO 5,206.31 12.452.91 17,497.22 


;  if  U.S.  currancy  is  usad,  antar  amount  axpandad. 
RECAPITULATION 


Amount 
$17,497.22 


EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ, 
Chairman,  Committaa  on  Marchant  Marina  and  Fisharias. 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  A   D  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS,  TRAVEL  AUTHORIZED  BY  H.  RES.  415,  1ST  SESS.,  920  CONG.,  COMMITTEE  ON  POST  OFFICE  AND  CIVIL 

SERVICi     HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1,  AND  DEC.  31,  1971 


Nama  and  country 


Nama  of  currancy: 


Hon.  Morris  K.  UdaH: 

Natherlandss Guildars... 

Italy  Lira 

Germany 0.  marks.. 

Unitad  Kingdom  Pounds 

Germany  (local  transportation         

provided  by  the  military). 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Dato 


rata 


Arrival 


Dapar-   Total 
tura    days 


U.S.  dolUr  • 

aquivalant 

Foraign  or  U.S. 

currancy       currancy 


Total  amount  par 


U.S.  dolbri 

aquivalant 

Foraign  or  U.S. 

currancy       currency 


Transportatton 


Total 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar! 

equivalent 

or  US. 

currency 


US  dollar! 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency         currency 


7/2 
7/6 
7/9 


7/6 

7/9 

7/13 


31,200 

175 

20.62 


ssaoo 

50.00 

saoo 


124,800 

525 

82.45 


$200.00 
150.00 
200.00 


2. 719. 35 
367.975 


$1,045.35 
•591.60 


542.83 


•1,313.72 
106.31 


3.719.35 

492,775 

525 

625.28 


$1,045.35 

791.60 

150.00 

1,513.72 

106.31 
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Data 


Per  diam  rate 


Nama  and  country 


Nama  of  currency         Arrival 


Dapar-  Total 
tura   days 


U.S.doltari 

oquivalant 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency       curroncy 


Total  amount  par  item 

U.S.  dollar! 

aquivaleflt 

Foraign  or  U.S. 

currency       currency 


Transportation 

U.S.  dollar! 

aquivalant 

Feraign  or  U.S. 

currancy       currancy 


Total 


U.S. 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency         currency 


Hon.  Lawrence  Hopn: 

Netherlands' 

lUly 

Germany... 

United  Kingdom 

Germany  (local  transportation 
provided  by  military). 
Hon.  Graham  Puicail: 

Netherlands' 

Italy 

Germany 

United  Kingdom 

Germany  (local  transportation 
provided  by  military). 
Hon.  Edward  J.  Oarwinski: 

Netherlands' 

Germany 

United  Kingdom 

Germany  (local  transportation  pro- 
vided by  military). 
Hon.  William  D.Ford: 

Nethertands' 

Italy 

Germany 

United  Kingdom 

Germany  (local  transportation  pro- 
vided by  military). 
Anthony  J.  Raymond: 

Netherlands' 

Italy 

Germany 

United  Kingdom 

Germany  Oocal  transportation  pro- 
vided by  military). 
John  Gabusi: 

Nethertands' 

Italy 

Germany 

United  Kingdom 

Germany  (tocal  transportation 

provided  by  military) 

Hon.  David  N.  Henderson: 

Netherlands' 

United  Kingdom 

Belgium 

Belgium  (appropriated  funds  usad 
for  local  transportation) 

Germany 

Germany  (appropriated  funds) 

Italy 

Italy  (appropriated  funds). 

Spain 

Other  transportation  provided  by 

military  aircraft 

Hon.  Chartes  H.Wilson: 

Germany' 

Japan 

Local  transportation  all  delegation 
members. 

Taiwan 

Local  transportation  all  delegation 
members. 

Hong  Kong 

Local  transportation  all  delagation 
members. 

Thailand 

Local  transportation  all  delegation 
members. 

Australia 

Local  transportation  all  detegation 
members. 
Victor  SmiroWo: 

Germany* 

Japan 

Taiwan 

Hong  Kong. 

Vietnam 

Thailand 

Australia 

Georce  B. Gould: 

Germany  • 

Japan 

Taiwan 

Hong  Kong. 

Vietnam 

Thailand 

Australia 

Mai.  Mack  Howard: 

Germany' 

Japan 

Taiwan 

Hong  Kong 

Thailand 

Australia 

Sgl.John  Knewell: 

Germany' 

Japan 


Guilders.. 

Ure 

D.  marks. 
Pounds... 


7/2 
7/10 


7/9 
7/13 


31,200 

175 

1174 


$50.00 
50.00 
33.42 


124,800 

875 

41.23 


$200.00 
250.00 
100.27 


3,719.35     $1,045.35 


601.10 
74.56 


Guilders.. 

Lire 

D.  marks. 
Pounds... 


7/2 
7/6 

7/9 


7/6         5 

7/9         3 

7/13        4 


31,000 

175 

20.62 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


156,000 

525 

82.45 


250.00 
150.00 
200.00 


1.679 
12,700 


170.28 
18a  45 
106.31 


449.63 
20.42 


Guilders.. 
D.  marks. 
Pounds... 


7/6 
7/5 


7/9 
7/6 


175 
20.62 


50.00 

saoo 


525 
41.24 


150.00 
100.00 


3.456.55 


106.31 
971.49 

"i6i"3i' 


Guilders... 

Lire 

0.  marks.. 
Pounds.... 


7/2 
7/6 
7/8 


7/6  4 

7/8         2 

7/l3        6 


31,200 

175 

20.62 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


124,800 

35a 

123.70 


200.00 
100.00 
300.00 


3,719.35       1,045.35 
■45.07  ■ 


109.06 
106.31 


Guilders.. 

Lire 

0.  marks.. 
Pounds... 


7/2 
7/6 
7/9 


7/6        4 

7/9        4 

7/13        3 


31,200 

175 

16.53 


50.00 
50.00 
40.10 


124,800 

700 

49.58 


,200.00 
200.00 
120.30 


3,719.35       1,045.35 


20 


Guilders.. 

Lire 

D.  marks. 
Pounds... 


7/2 
7/6 
7/9 


7/6 
7/I3 


31,200 

175 

20.62 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


124,800 

700 

61.85 


20a  00 
200.00 
150.00 


3.719.35 
■"  333.'56' 


4140 
106.31 


1,045.35 
"""94.'48' 


Guilders.. 
Pounds.. 
Francs... 


8/6 
8/8 


8/8 
8/10 


20.60 
2,500 


50.00 
50.00 


41.20 
7,500 


100.00 
150.00 


106.31 

3,662.41       1,029.35 


1,052 


21.79 
31.33 


0.  marks. 
Un...... 

Pesetas. . 


8/10 

8/22' 

"S/26' 


8/21       10 


8/22 
8/25 

8/26 
8/28 


169 

■31,156 
'"3,'475' 


saoo 

"56.66" 


1,706 
■i24,"666' 
"■"6,"956' 


soaoo 

31.81 
200.00 

18.36 
100.00 


218.800 


Yan 

Yen 

...       7/31 

6/3 

4 

18.000 

SO.  00 

72,000 

200.00 

Dollars. 

Dollars 

8/4 

8/6 

3 

2,000 

saoo 

6,000 

150.00 

Dollars 

Dollars.  . 

8/7 

8/9 

3 

299 

50.00 

897 

150.00 

Bahts 

Bahb 

8A0 

8fl4 

5 

1.041.25 

50.00 

5,206.25 

250.00 

Dollars. 

Dollars 

....        8A5 

8/18 

4 

44.26 

50.00 

177.02 

200.00 

D-marks 

Yan 

DoHars.. 
DolUrs.. 
Piastres. 
BaMs... 
Dollars.. 


7/29 

8/4 

8/7 

8/10 

8/11 

8/15 


8/3 

8« 

8/9 

8/11 

8/14 

8/18 


18,000 

2,000 

299 

13,750 

1, 041. 25 

44.26 


50.00 
50.00 

saoo 

50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


106,000, 

6.000 

897 

13,750 

4.165 

177. 02 


300.00 
150.00 
150.00 
50.00 
200.00 
200.00 


8,093.59 
■"'«8',^560^ 

■"  ■2,"886" 

■'"■3,"663' 

■""mm" 

"""773.'96' 
8,093.59 


D.  marks. 

Yan 

Dollars... 
Dollars... 
Piastres.. 
BaMs.... 
Dollars... 


7/29 

8/4 

8/7 

8/10 

8/11 

8/15 


8/3 

8/S 

8/9 

8/11 

8/14 

8/18 


6 
3 
3 
1 
4 
4 


18,000 

2,000 

299 

13.750 

1,041.25 

44.26 


$5aoo 

50.00 
60.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


108,000 
6.000 
897 
13.750 
4,165 
177. 02 


$300.00 
150.00 
150.00 
50.00 
200.00 
200.00 


2.41 


2,292.80 
•7.62 
•5.66 
•7.95 
12.66 
•7.16 
•1L28 


8,093.59  $2,292.80 

'7.62 

'5.66 

»7.9S 

'2.66 

s^K 

•11.28 


D.  marks. 

Yan 

DoHars... 
DoRan... 
Bahts... 
Dollars... 


7/31 

8/4 

8/7 

8/10 

8/15 


8/3 

8/6 

8/9 

8/14 

8/18 


18,000 

2.000 

299 

1, 041.  25 

44.26 


saoo 

50,00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


72,000 

6,000 

897 

5.206.25 

177. 02 


200.00 
150.00 
150.00 
250.00 
200.00 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


D.  marks.. 
Yan 


7/29 


8/3 


18,000 


saoo   108,000 


300.00 


8,093.59   2.29^80 


8,093.59   2,292.80 


3.719.35 

124,800 

1,476.10 

115.79 


1.679 

12,700 

525 

82.45 


3.456.55 

525 

41.24 


3,719.35 

124,800 

350 

168.77 


3,719.35 

124,800 

700 

69.58 


3,719.35 

124.800 

1.033.50 

61.85 


3,662.41 
41.20 
8,552 


1.706 

47.44 

351.77 
73.75  . 

343.400 

•19.00 

6,950 

703.50  . 

2,292.80 
•7.62  . 

8,093.59 

246.00 

88,560 

•5.66  . 

72.00 

2,880 

•  7.95  . 

509.68 

3,063 

•  9.82  . 

247.84 

5.160 

•11.28  . 

773.90 


8,093.59 
108.000 
6.000 
897 
13,750 
4^165 
17>.02 

8,093.59 

106.000 

6,000 

897 

13.750 

4,165 

177.02 

8,093.59 
72.000 
6.000 

897 

5,206. 25 

177.02 

8,093.59 
108,000 


$1,045.35 
200.00 
420.28 
280.72 
106.31 


W9.63 
270.42 
150.00 
200.00 
106.31 


971. 49 
ISO.  00 
100.00 
106.31 


1, 045. 35 
200.00 
100.00 
409.08 
106.31 


1,045.35 
200.00 
200.00 
168.70 
106.31 


1.045.35 
200.00 
294.48 
150.00 

106.31 

1,029.35 
100.00 
171.79 

31.33 
500.00 

79.25 
551.77 

92.11 
119.00 

703.50 

2,292.80 
207.62 
246.00 

1S5.66 
72.00 

157.95 
509.68 

259.82 
247.84 

211.28 
892.41 


2,292.80 
307.62 
155.66 
157.95 
52.66 
207.16 
211.28 

$2,292.80 
307.62 
155.66 
157.95 
52.66 
207.16 
211.28 

2.292.80 
200.00 
150.00 
150.00 
250.00 
20a00 

2.292.80 
300.00 
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REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIESUND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS,  TRAVEL  AUTHORIZED  BY  H.  RES.  41S,  1ST  SESS.,  92D  CONG.,  COMMITTEE  ON  POST  OFFICE  AND  CIVIL 

SERVICE,  \  )USE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  DEC.  31,  l!71-Contnu«l 


Namaofeirrtm 

Data 

for  diam  rata 

Total  afflOMot  por  dtaoi 

U.S.  dollar  > 

Foroif  0         or  U.S. 
ciKTOiicy      csmffcy 

TnnaportatloR 

Totil 

Nanto  and  country 

r        Arrinl 

Dopar-  Total 
hiro  days 

U.S.  dollar' 

•quivalMt 

f oroiin         or  U.S. 

corroncy      cvntRcy 

U.S.  dollar! 

aqohraloat 
Foroiin  or  U.$. 
CttfTtncy       CMfTMcy 

U.S.dollari 
,     ^          oqnivalMit 
Foro4fii           or  U.S. 
carroMy        cuiraacy 

Sit.John  Knawath- Continutd 

Taiwan 

HoM  Konfl. ...... ....... ,...-- 

VMnan 

.  DoUars 

.  Oottan 

.  Piastrts 

.  BaMs 

.  Oolton 

|...         1/4 

8/6        3 
8/9        3 

8/ii       1 

8/14         4 
8/18         4 

2,000          IS0.00 

299        saoo 

13.7S0         saoo 

i,04l.2s        saoo 

44.26            saoo 

6,000 

897 
13.7S0 
4,165 
17>.02 

$1S0.00 

isaoo 
saoo . 
2oaoo . 

200  00. 

6,000          I1S0.00 
8S7            ISO.  00 

isltm          saoo 

Tkailand 

Austraiii 

4.165            20a00 
177.02            20a00 

■  If  foreign  currincy  is  usad.  anttr  U.S.  dollar  equivalolt;  if  U.S.  corroncy  is  uaod,  ontor  amoont  tipondad. 

'Transportation  to  Europo  and  return.  j 

•  Includes  cost  of  local  transportation  supplied  by  Daplrtment  of  DefoMO. 

« Appropriated  funds. 

•Transportation  to  Far  East  and  return. 

*Nota:  LkoI  transportation  for  party  chariad  to  chai^n  of  tlio  doloiation. 

RECAP  ITUUTION 

Foreiin  currency  (U.S.  dollar  oquivalont) J. »jj,/3i. /i 

Appropriated  funds:                                                     J  ,•,«»« 

Government  department:  Dapt  of  Defense I 1, 7S6.35 

Total 1 - 35,52106 


Mar.  16, 1972. 


T.J.DULSKI, 
Ckairman,  Committoo  on  Post  Oflico  and  Civil  Servica. 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS,  TRAVEL  AUTHORIZED  BY  H.  RES.  649,  1ST  SESS.,  920  CONG.,  COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS, 

I  OUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  DEC.  31,  1971 


Data 


Por  dioffl  rate 


Name  and  eoantry 


Namaofevrro  cy        Arrival 


Hon.  Kannetli  J.  Gray: 

Germany 

United  Kintdom 

Hon.  James  J.  iTaward:  Germany. 


Robort  Loftus:  Germany. 
Ricliard  C.  Peet: 


Germany 
United  Ki 


D.  marks. . 
Pounds... 
D.  marks.. 
D.  marks. 
D.  marlit. 

0.  marks. 
Pounds... 


Total. 


I  If  foreifn  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S.  dollar  equi 
Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent) 


Mar.  17, 1972. 
lEPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES 


Dopor-  Total 
tare   days 


U.S.dolUri 
equivalent 

Foroifn  or  U.S. 

curroncy       currency 


Total  amoont  por  diom 

U.S.  dollar  t 

oqulvalont 

Foroifn  or  U.S. 

currency       curroncy 


Transportation 

U.S.  dollar  I 
equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency       curroncy 


Total 


U.S.  dolari 

equivalent 

Foroifn  or  U.S. 

carroncy         currency 


10/25  10/28        3 

10/28  10/30        3 

10/26  10/30         5 

■iO/25'  10/29 4' 


10/25        10/28 
10/28        10/31 


166.50 

19.73 

166.50 

166.50 

166. SO 
19.73 


$50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

"56.66 

50.00 
50.00 


499.50 

59.92 

832. SO 

■"666 

499.50 
79.90 


$150.00       1,332.92         $394.23  1,832.42 

ISO.  CO            87.12           212.59  147.04 

250.00 .    - 132.50 

3.438.B9        1,017.12  3,438.89 

200.00       1,054.55          311.90  1,720.55 

150.00   1,054.55    311.90  1,554.05 

200.00  79.90 

1,100.00 2.247.74 


$544.23 
362.59 
250.00 

1,017.12 
511.90 

461.90 
200.00 


3,347.74 


ilont;  if  U.S.  currency  is  usad,  enter  amount  expended. 
RECAPITULATION 


Amount 
$3,347.74 


JOHN  A.  BLATNIK, 
Cliairman,  Committee  on  Putilic  Works. 


AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS.  TRAVEL  AUTHORIZED  BY  H.  RES.  142, 1ST  SESS.,  92D  CONG.,  COMMIHEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS. 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1   AND  DEC.  31.  1971 


Data 


Par  diam  rata 


Name  and  country 


Name  of  curri 


Dapar-  Tatal 
AnIval        tura  days 


U.S.  dallari 

aquivalont 

Foratsn         or  U.S. 

curroncy       curraacy 


Total  amaunt  par  diam 

U.S.donari 

equivalent 

Foroifn  or  U.S. 

curroncy       currency 


Transportation 

U.S.  dolari 

equivalent 

Foroit*         or  U.S. 

curroncy       currency 


Tatal 


U.S.daaari 

aqulvalaat 

Foroifn  or  U.S. 

currency        currency 


Pesos. 


Cordobat.. 

Pesos 

GuiMors... 


Hon.  Petrick  T.  Caffaiy: 

Cotombia 

Costa  Rica 

Nicarofua 

Mexico 

Netlierlands... ............ 

Hon.  DonH.  Clauaan: 

Colombia Pesos... 

Colombia  (refund). Pesos... 

Costa  Rica Cotonos. 

Nicarafua Cordotaa.. 

Mexico Paiot 

Germany D.  marks.. 

Ecuador Sucros 

Germany D.  marks.. 

VootnotM  At  •nd  of  teU*. 


2A 
2/7 
2/< 
2/9 


2/3 

2/8 

2^1 


960 

331 

3S0 

624.  SO 


$SO.0O 
50.00 

satM 

50.00 


1.920  $100.00 

331  saoo 

350  saoo 

1.249  loaoo 


w 

■2?7' 
2/8 
2/» 


11/19 


2/3 

"'iii' 

2m 

ii/23* 


(60 

■■"'331" 

SSO 

124.  so 


saoo 
"56."66^ 

50.00 

saoo 


1.920 


loaoo . 

(49.84). 

saoo 

saoo  . 

loaoo . 


385.12 


2,24140 


385.12 


$5118 


625.25 


5118 


1,375 


saoo 


6.875 


25a  00 


2.8(a42 

4,835.06 

1.775 


793.07 
175.82 
56100 


1.920 

716.12 

350 

1.249 

2.24140 

1.920 

""7iti2^ 

SSO 

1,249 

2,8(142 

ll,7iaos 

1.775 


(loaoe 

10118 

saoe 
loaoa 

62S.2i 

loaoo 

"ioiii 

saoo 

loaoo 

793.07 
425.82 
568.00 
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Ml 


rwiMMnto 


T(tii(iMMt|Nrdiini        TnniportitiN 


Totil 


Name  and  ceantry 


Name  el  curraacy         Jkrrival 


Oapar-  Total 
tare   days 


U.S.  dollar  > 

oqvivalaat 

Feraiin        or  U.S. 

currency       curraiiey 


U.S.  dollar' 

aquivalattt 

ForeiiR         or  U.S. 

currency       currency 


U.S.  dollar' 

equivalent 

Foroifn         or  U.S. 

currency       currency 


U.S.  (Mlar> 

equivalent 

Fortiin  or  U.S. 

currency         currency 


Hon.  John  Paul  Hammarschfflidt: 

Costa  Rica Cotonos... 

Nicarafua Cordobas.. 

Mexico. , Pesos 

Germany D.  marks.. 


2/7 
2/8 
2fl 


2/S 


331 

350 

624.50 


$saoo 
saoo 
saoo 


331 

350 

1,249 


$5100 

saoo 
loaoo 


8,374.42         $653.75 


331 

350 
1.2a 
374.42 


$50.00 
50.00 

loaoo 

653.75 


Subtotal. 


I,00ai6 2,932.25 


3.932.41 


Hon.  James  J.  Howard: 

Colombia 

Guatemala Quetzales. 

Mexico Pesos 

Netherlands Guilders... 

Netherlands  (transportation  Guildore. . . 

refund). 

Ecuador Sucros 

Germany D.  marks.. 

Hon.  John  C.  KlucqrnjU: 

Colombia Pesos 

Costa  Rica Colonas... 

Nicarafua Cordobas.. 

Mexico , Pesos 

Germany D.  marks.. 

Hon.  Jack  McDonald: 

Colombia Pesos 

Netherlands Guilders 

Hon.  Jim  Wright: 

Colombia Poaos 

Costa  Rica CokMws... 

Nicaragua Cordobas.. 

Mexico Pesos 


2/1 
2/7 
2/9 


2/3 
2A1 


960 

SO 

624.50 


saoo 

50.00 
50.00 


1,920 

100 

1,249 


100.00 
100.00 

loaoo 


2,893.87 
(1,204.50) 


804.75 
(351.68). 


1,920 

100 

1.249 

2.(91(7 


1W.00 
1W.00 
100.00 
(04.75 


11/20       11/23 


1,375 


saoo 


5,500 


2oaoo 


1,971.20 


543.00 


2/1 
2/7 
2/1 
2/9 


2/3  2 

2/8  1 

9  1 

1  2 


V\\ 


960 

331 

350 

624.50 


saoo 
saoo 
saoo 
saoo 


1,920 
331 
350 

1,249 


100.00 
50.00 

saoo 
loaoo 


385.11 


5117 


2,8(142 


793.07 


m 


2/3 


960 


50.00 


1,920 


100.00 


1,660.75  461.(3 


5,500 

1,971.20 

1.920 

716.11 

350 

1,249 

2.(80.42 

1,920 
1.66a  75 


2^. 

Vi 

2 

960 

saoo 

1,920 

100.00 

3.600 

189.87 

5.520 

VL 

2/8 

1 

331 

saoo 

331 

saoo 

3ffi.ll 

5117 

716. 11 

2/8 

2/9 

1 

350 

50.00 

350 

saoo 

3,371.05 

481.57 

3,721.05 

2/9 

2/11 

2 

624.50 

saoo 

1,249 

100.00 

5,71115 

457.82 

6,967.15 

200.00 
543.00 

100.00 
10117 
50.00 
100.00 
793.07 

10100 
461.83 

289.87 
10117 
531.57 
557.82 


Subtotal 2,20ai6 


6.42182 


8,62198 


Hon.  Jim  Wright:  Germany D.  marks. 

Salvatore  D'Amioo: 

Cotembia Pesos 

Costa  Rica Cotonos.. 

Nicaragua Cordobas. 

Mexico Pesos 

Germany D.  marks. 

Martha  E.  Oownio: 

Colombia Pesos 

Costa  Rica Cotonos.. 

Nicaragua Cordobas. 

Mexico Pesos 

Germany D.  marks. 

Betty  Hay: 

Colombia Pesos 

Costa  Rica CotonoL.. 

Nicaragua Cordobas. 

Mexico Pesos 

Germany.. D.  marks. 

Do D.  marks. 

Cotombia  (refund). 


2.880.42 


2/1 
2/7 
2/( 
2/9 


2/3 
2/( 


960 

331 

350 

624.50 


50.00 
5100 

saoo 
saoo 


1.920 
331 
350 

1,249 


100.00 
50.00 
50.00 

100.00 


2/1 
2/7 
2/( 
2/9 


2/3 
2/8 

2/11 


960 

331 

350 

624.50 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


1,920 
331 
350 

1,249 


100.00 
50.00 
50.00 

103.00 


2A 
2/7 
2/8 
2/9 


2/3 

2 

960 

50.00 

1,920 

2/( 

1 

331 

50.00 

331 

^ 

1 

350 

50.00 

350 

2 

624.50 

50.00 

1,249 

100.00 

saoo 
saoo 

100.00 


3(5.12 

51 1( 

2,  ((0.42 

79107 

3(5.11 

5117 

2,  ((0.42 

793.07 

3(&11 

5117 

(((()         (46.(4). 


2.  ((0.42 
99.25 


793.07       2.9(0.42 


1,920 

716.12 

350 

1,249 

2.9(0.42 

1,920 

71111 

350 

1.24( 

2,9(0.42 

1.920 

716. 11 

350 

1,249 

2,9(142 

9125 


793.07 
27.34 


793.07 

100.00 
10118 
SO.  00 
100.00 
793.07 

100.00 
108.17 
59.00 
100.00 
793. 07 

100.00 
10117 

50.00 
100.00 
793.07 

27.34 


Subtotal 3,05132 


9,802.96 12.(5128 


Joseph  A.  Italiane: 

Colombia 

Costa  Rica 

Nicaragua Cordobas.. 

Mexico Pesos 

Germeny D.  marks... 

Robert  F.  Spaaea: 

Colombia 

Costa  Rica 

Nicaragaa.. Cordobos.. 

Mexico................. ........  Paaas 

Germany.. D.  marks.. 

-Do Do.. 


m 

2/3 

2 

960 

2/7 

2/( 

1 

331 

2/8 
2/1 

^^ 

1 
2 

350 
624.50 

5117 


saoo        1,920       loaoo 

saoo          331        saoo       3(s.ii 
saoo  3S0         saoo 

saoo       1,249      loaoo .....:::.::: 

3.041(5  (3164 


2/1 
2/7 
2/t 
2/1 


2/3        2 
2/(        1 

m      2 


960 
331 

350 
624.50 


Ecuador Sutras... 

Germany D.  marks.. 

Gordon  Wood: 

Ecuador Sucros 

Germany 0.  narks. 

Paul  R.  S.  Yatas: 

Colombia Pesos 

Costa  Rtoa Colonas.. 

Nicaragua Cordobas. 


11/20 


11/19 


11/23        4 
11/23        5 


1,375 
1,375 


saoo  1,920  100.00  

saoo  331  50.00  3(5.11  5117 

50.00  350  saoo 

saoo  1,249  100.00 

2,((a42  79107 

99.26  27.34 

saoo  5,500  20100 

1,971.20  54100 


saoo 


6,(75  2SaOO 


2/1 

2^ 

2 

2/7 

2/( 

1 

2/( 

2/9 

1 

960        saoo        1,920       loaoo 

331  saoo  331  saoo  3(5.11 

350        saoo  350        saoo 


1,971.20         54100 


1,920 

71111 

350 

1,249 

1045.(5 

1.920 

7li.ll 

350 

1.249 

2,9(142 

99.26 

5,500 

1.971 20 

6,(75 
1,971.20 

1,920 

71111 

350 


100.00 
10117 
50.00 
100.00 
838.64 

100.00 
108.17 

50.00 
100.00 
79107 

27.34 
200.00 
543.00 

250.00 
54100 

100.00 
108.17 
50.00 


Subtotal.. 


4,30132 12,722.52 


17,025.84 


l>a«l  R.  S.  Yatas: 

Mexico _ 

Germany D.  marks. 


2/*        2/11 


624.50        saoo 


1.249 


lOaOO  300.40 
2,88a42 


24.05 
79107 


1,54140 
2,S8a49 


124.05 
79107 


Total. 


4,40132 11539.64 


17,942.96 


■  If  foroi(R  curraacy  is  uiad,  aatar  U.S.  dollar  aqulvalaat;  if  U.S.  curraacy  it  uttd,  aotar  amamt  axpaaded. 

RECAPITULATION 

JUnount 
Appropriated hmdt: H. Rat.  142 $17,942.96 


M*r.  17. 1972. 


JOHN  A.  BUTNIK. 
Onimian,  Cammitlaa  an  Public  Works. 
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REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  F0REH5N  CURRENCIEJ 


AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS.  TRAVEL  AUTHORIZED  BY  H.  RES.  243.  1ST  SESS..  920  CONG.,  COMMITTEE   ON   SCIENCE   AND 
ASTRONAllriCS.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  I.  AND  DEC.  31.  1971 


Nam*  and  country 


Nam*  ol  currant 


Hon.  G*or|«  P.  Mill«r: 

Italy U": 

Germany m»n% 

Franc* Fran«.... 

Spwn P*»*tii.. 

N*th*"rlVndi"."I"III"IIIIIIiii  Guildira". 

Franc* L"J!f».-  - 

Garmany Marl«»»... 


Total. 


Hon.  J.  E  Karth: 

Switzerland L'*ilf*  • 

Garmany U*'?*'- 

G*rmany Marks... 

Franc* Fr*ne$.. 

Spain Pm«U$. 


Total 


Hon.  J.  W.  Davis: 

Naw Zealand Dollars.. 

Germany M«rt»«. 
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Data 


Par  diwn  rata 


Arrival 


Dapar- 
tura 


Total 
days 


Foraifn 
currency 


US.  dollar  < 

equivalent 

orU.S. 

currency 


Total  amount  par  diem 

US.  dollar  i 

aquivaiant 

Foraifn  or  U.S. 

currency       currancy 


Transportation 


Total 


Foreign 
currency 


US.  dolUr  • 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar  > 

equivalent 

orU.S 

currency 


5/1 


5/8 


30.6S0 


$50.00        217.700         $350.00 


5/27 
5/31 
tO/1 


5/30 

6/1 

10/9 


27S 

3.480 
30.650 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


1.104 

6.960 
275. 850 


200.00 
100.00 
400.00 


10/10        10/17 


27S 


50.00 


2.200 


400.00 


164.220 

3,617.4 

817.56 

10.548 

99.890 

1.606 

0 

552 


$263.60 
996.54 
148.25 
151.56 
160.34 
451.38 

0 
163.27 

> 424. 40 


381.920 

3.617.4 

1.921.56 

17.508 

375. 740 

1.606 

2.200 

552 


2/8 


2/19       11 


214.7 


50.00        2.361.7 


550.00 


5/23 
5/28 
5/31 


5/26  3 
5/30  5 
6/1         2 


175 

276 
3.480 


50.00 

50.00 
50.00 


525 
1,380 
6,960 


150.00 
250.00 
100.00 


0 

3.246.13 

449.6 

817.56 

10.548 


0 
893.76 
123.87 
148.25 
151.56 
>620.86 


2.361.7 

3.246.13 

974.6 

2. 197. 5 

17.508 


1/13 


1/M 


43.37 


50.00 


43.37 


50.00 


0 
6.143.3 


0 
1.691.44 


43.37 
6. 143. 3 


Total. 


P.  B.  Yeaier: 

Franca Francs.. 

Germany Marks ». 


10/11       10/16 


275 


50.00 


1.225 


223.00 


0 
3,032.2 


0 
896.86 


1.225 
3.032.2 


Total. 


R.  A.  Carpenter:  France Francs. 


Hon.  Don  Fuqua: 

Spain 

Portugal ^*^- 

GcriMAy  Mirks 

Awtria.. ".!!;; Schillings.. 

Ciaata  Drachmas. 

tUtl..'."'."'. Lire 

FiMic* L'*!?*--- 

Germany ?•.'** 

Netherlands 6«Waf«».. 


Total. 


Hon.  Robert  Price: 

Germany Marks... 

Franc* Francs... 

Spain  Pesttas.. 


ToUI. 


Hon.  R.  A.  Roe: 

Germany Marlis.. 

France Francs.. 

Spain Pesetas. 


Total. 


7/15         7/17 


276 


50.00 


500 


88.90 


500 


8/14 
8/16 
8 '17 
8/19 
8/22 
8/26 
8/31 
9/2 


8/16 
8/17 
8/19 
8/22 
8/26 
8/31 
9/2 
9/3 


3.480 

1.424 

170 

1.241 

1.500 

31.150 

275 

170 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


10.440 

1.424 

340 

3.723 

6.000 

155.  750 

550 

170 


150.00 
50.00 

loaoo 

150.00 
200.00 
250.  OO 
100.00 

saoo 


0 
306 

0 

3.249 

0 

171.840 

782.8 

44.60 

2,081.2 


0 

10.77 
0 
130.48 

0 

276. 10 

141.97 

12.63 

589.71 


10.440 

1.730 

340 

6,972 

6,000 

327.  590 

1.  332. 8 

1.214.6 

2,098.2 


5/23 

5/26 
5/31 


5/26         3 

5/30         5 

6/1         2 


175 

276 

3.480 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


525 
1,380 
6,960 


150.00 
250.00 

loaoo 


449.6 
817.56 
10,548 


123. 87 

148.25 

151.56 

>  62a  86 


974.6 

2. 197.  5 

17.508 


5/23 

5/26 
5/31 


5/26 

5/30 
6/1 


175 

276 

3.480 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


525 
1.380 
6,960 


150.00 
250.00 
100.00 


449.6 
817.56 
10.548 


123.87 

148.25 

151.56 

'62a  86 


974.6 

2. 197.  5 

17,508 


Hon.  Urry  Winn: 

Germany Marks.. 

France Francs.. 

Spain Pesetas. 


Total. 


5/23 
5/26 
5/31 


5/26 

5/30 

6/1 


175 

276 

3.480 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


525 
1.380 
6.960 


1SO.0O 
250.00 
100.00 


449.6 
817.56 
ia548 


123.87 

148.25 

151.56 

•620.86 


974.6 

2. 197. 5 

17.508 


Hon.  John  N.  Heppy  Camp: 

Germany Marks. . 

France Frencs.. 

Spain Pesetts. 


Total. 


W.  G.  Wells: 

Germany Marks. . 

Franca Francs.. 

Spain Pasala*. 


Total. 


CarlSwartz: 

Germany Marks... 

Fraaca Francs.. 

Spain Pesetas. 


Total 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


5,'23 
5/26 
5/31 


5/26 
5/30 
6/1 


175 

276 

3.480 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


525 
1.380 
6.960 


150.00 
250.00 
100.00 


449.6 
817.56 
10.548 


123. 87 

148.25 

151.56 

>  62a  86 


974.6 

2, 197. 5 

17,508 


5/23 
5/26 
5/31 


5/26 

5/30 

6/1 


175 

276 

3,480 


saoo 

50.00 
5a  00 


525 
1,380 
6.960 


150.00 
25a  00 

loaoo 


449.6 
817.56 
ia548 


123.87 

148.25 

151.56 

>  62a  86 


974.6 

2,197.5 

17,508 


5/23 
5/26 
5/31 


5/26 

5/30 
6/1 


175 

276 

3.480 


$5aoo 

50.00 
50.00 


525 
1.380 
6.960 


$150.00 
25a  00 
100.00 


449.6 
817.56 
ia548 


$123.87 
148.25 
151.56 

•620.86 


974.6 

2.197.5 

17.508 


$513.60 
996.54 
348.25 
251.56 
5ia34 
451.38 
400.00 
163.27 
424.40 


4,159.34 


553.00 
893.76 
273.87 
398.25 
251.56 
62a  86 


2.988.30 


50.00 
1.691.44 


1.74L44 


223.00 
896,86 


1,119.86 


88.90 


15a  00 
6a  77 
100.00 
280.48 
200.00 
526. 10 
241.97 
62.63 
589.71 


2,211.66 


273.87 
398.25 
251.56 
620.  K 


1,544.54 


273.87 
398.25 
251.56 
62a  86 


1.544.54 


273.87 
39125 
251.56 
62a  81 


1.544.54 


27187 
398.25 
251.56 
620.86 


1,544.54 


273.87 
398.25 
251.56 
620.89 


1,544.54 


$273.87 
398.25 

251.56 
62a  86 


1,544.54 


April  20,  1972 
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Name  ol  currency 

Date 

Par  diem  rata 

Total  amount  par  diem 

TransporUtion 

ToUI 

Name  and  country 

Arrival 

Dapar- 
iure 

ToUI 
days 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dolUr> 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar' 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.dolUr> 

equivalent 

orU.S. 

currency 

US. dollar  > 

equivalent 

Foreign            or  U.S. 

currency          currency 

D.C.  Quigley: 

Germany 

Franca 

Spain 

-  Maria- 

.  Franca 

.  PasaUs 

...        5/23 

...        5/26 

5/31 

5/26 

5/30 

6/1 

3 
5 
2 

175 
276 

3,480 

$50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

525 
1,380 
6.960 

$150.00 
25a  00 
100.00 

449.6 
817.56 
ia548 

$123.87 
148.25 
151.56 

•62a86  . 

974.6          V273.87 

2.197.5             398.25 

17.508            251.56 

620.86 

To« 

1.544.54 

W.B.Arnold: 

Germany 

France 

Spain 

.  Marks 

.  Francs 

.  Pesetas 

...        5/23 

5/26 

...        5/31 

5/26 
5/30 
6/1 

3 
5 
2 

175 
276 

3,480 

53.00 
50.00 
50.00 

525 
1.380 
6.960 

153.00 
250.00 
100.00 

449.6 
817.56 
ia548 

123.87 

148.25 

151.56 

•620.86  . 

974.6             273.87 

2, 197. 5             398. 25 

17,  508              251. 56 

620.86 

ToUI 

1.544.54 

M.L.  Boswell:  France 

.  Francs 

.  Marks 

.  Francs 

.  Francs" 

...        5/27 

5/23 
5/26 

5/30  ' 

5/26 

5/30 

4 

276 

50.00 

1.104 

200.00 

817.56 

148.25 

1.921             348.25 

J  D.  McDonald: 

Germany 

Franca 

Franca 

3 
5 

175 
276 

50.00 
50.00 

525 
1.380 

150.00 
250.00 

449.6 
817.56 
1,544.9 

123.87 

148.25 

279.23 

•196.40  . 

974.6             273.87 

2. 197.  5             398.  25 

1.544.9            279.23 

196.40 

ToUI 

1,147.75 

Philip  Drew: 

France 

Spein 

.  Francs 

.  PeseUs 

Guilders' 

...        5/20 
...        5/31 

5/30 
6/1 

10 
2 

276 
3.480 

50.00 
50.00 

2.760 
6.960 

500.00 
100.00 

817.56 

ia548 

1.606 

148.25 
151.56 
451.38 

3.577.5            648.25 

17,508             251.56 

1,606             451.38 

ToUI 

.- 1,351.19 

P.  0.  VenGilder: 

France 

Spain 

.  Francs 

.  PeseUs 

Guilders' 

...        5/20 
...        5/31 

5/30 
6/1 

10 
2 

276 
3.480 

50.00 
50.00 

2.760 
6.960 

500.0 
100.0 

817.56 

ia548 

1,606 

148.25 
151.56 
451.38 

3,  577.  5             648.  25 

17, 508             251. 56 

1.606            451.38 

Total 

1,351.19 

J.S.  Manolovich: 

Germany 

France 

Spain 

.  Marks 

.  Francs 

.  Pesetas 

5/23 
...        5/26 
...        5,31 

5/26 

5/30 

6/1 

3 
5 
2 

175 

276 

3.480 

50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

525 
1,380 
6,960 

15a  00 

250.00 
100.00 

449.6 
817.56 
ia548 

123. 87 

148.25 

151.56 

•620.86  . 

974. 6             273. 87 

2. 197.  5             398.  25 

17,  508             251.  56 

620.86 

Total 

1,544.54 

William  McCord: 

Germany 

France 

Spain 

.  Marks 

.  Francs 

.  Pes*Us 

...        523 

...        5/26 

5 '31 

5/26 

5/30 

6/1 

3 
5 
2 

175 

276 

3,480 

50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

525 
1,380 
6,960 

150.00 
25a  00 
100.00 

449.6 
817.56 
ia548 

123. 87 

148.25 

151.56 

:  620.86  . 

974.6            273.87 

2, 197. 5            398. 25 

17. 508             251. 56 

620. 86 

Total 

1,544.54 

Thomas  Odhiambo 

.  Shillings* 

.  Ura« 

.  Exudos' 

.  Francs* 

.  Kron*r« 

.  Kroner* 

12.071.95 

661.950 

20,300 

4.696.08 

4.900 
3,325 

1,692.17 

AbdusSa.am 

1  064  23 

Francesco  OiCastri 

1.416.61 

Adriano  Buzzati-Traverso 

851.05  . 
948.33  . 
645.25  . 

851.05 

Staltan  Burenstam  Under 

948.33 

Bengt  Lundholm 

645  25 

'  If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S.  dollar  equivalent;  if  U.S.  currency  is  used  enter  amount  expended. 

'  Cost  of  overseas  transportation. 

>  Cost  of  transportation  furnished  by  Department  of  Air  Force. 

•  Special  consultant  to  committee  as  per  authority  of  House  Administration  Committee.  Nov.  25,  1970  and  Dec.  14.  1970. 

•  Special  consultant  to  committee  as  per  authority  of  Hous?  Administration  Committee,  May  5,  1971. 

Mar.  17. 1972.                                                                                                                                                                                                                      GEORGE  P.  MILLER. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Saence  and  Astronautics. 

REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS,  TRAVEL  AUTHORIZED  BY  H.  RES.  538, 1ST  SESS..  92D  CONG.,  COMMITTEE  ON  VETERANS'  AFFAIRS.  HOUSE 

OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1    AND  DEC.  31,  1971 

Name  o(  currency 

Date 

Per  diem  rate 

Total  amount  per  diem 

US.  dollar  < 

equivalent 

Foreign          or  U.S. 

currency       currency 

TransporUtfen 

Total 

Name  and  counky 

Arrival 

Depar- 
ture 

ToUI 
days 

Foreign 
currency 

J.S  dollar  > 

equivalent 

or  US. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

US.  dollar  1 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

US.  dolbr  • 

equivalent 

Foreign            or  U.S. 

currency         currency 

Hon.  Thaddeus  J.  Dulski: 

Germany 

D.  mark 

PeseU 

..      11/11 
..      11/14 

11/14 
11/17 

3 
4 

187 
3,425 

$50.00 
5a  00 

501 
13,700 

$150.00  . 
200.00  . 

350.00  . 
-95.00  . 

501          $150.00 
13,700            200.00 

Spam 

ToUI 

350  00 

U.S.  dollar  refund 

V\  no 

Total 

255.00  . 

255.00 

Hon.  Roman  C.  Pucinski: 

Vietnam.  

Piastres 

HK  dollar 

..        816 
819 

8/19 
8/21 
8/23 

4 

3 
3 

13,750 

299 

18.000 

50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

27.500 

897 

54,000 

100.00  . 

150.00 

150.00 

400.00  . 

27,500            100.00 

974.70              152.93 

79,558             220.99 

6,340.05         1.781.91 

2  265  83 

Hong  Kong 

77.70 

25.558 

6,340.05 

$12.93 

7a  99 

1.781.91 

1.865.83  .. 

Japan 

Netherlands(transportatlononly).. 

Total 

Yen 

Guilders 

821 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table 

' 
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RFPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  ANI  i  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS,  TRAVEL  AUTHORIZED  BY  H.  RES.  5M,  1ST  SESS..  920  CONG..  COMMIHEE  ON  VETERANS'  AFFAIRS.  HOUSE 
REPUKi  or  tArtRuii  ^^  rIpreSENTATIVES.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1   AND  DEC.  31.  1971-Co«liiiy«J 


Name  and  country 


Hon.  LouiM  Day  Hicks: 

Hong  Kent HK  dollar. 

J»P»n    i*" 

Korea  J*" 

?!:;l:5r*:::::::::::::::::::::  N^iiur;: 

Vtatnam Piartrr^... 

Germany  (transportation  only) D.  mark... 


Date 


Par  diom  rata 


ipar- 
Nam*  of  currtiKl        Arrival         tura    days 


Foroiin 
currancy 


U.S.  dollar  I 

•qgiwlmt 

orU.S. 

curroncy 


Total  amount  par  diom 

U.S.  dollar! 

■qghralont 

Foraifn  or  U.S. 

curroncy       curroncy 


Transportation 


Total 


Foraifn 
curroncy 


U.S.  dollar' 

oquivalont 

orU.S. 

curroncy 


U.S.dolUr> 

oquivalont 

Foroicn  or  U.S. 

curroncy 


4/9 
4/6 
4/12 
4/13 
4/16 
4/17 


4/12 

4/16 
4/17 
4/22 


299 

18.000 
16.  t^ 
319.50 
2,000 
13.750 


$50.00 
M.OO 

ao.00 

50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


897 
54,000 
16.064 
958.50 
2.000 
45.650 


$i5aoo 

isaoo 

5a  00 

150.00 

50.00 

166.00 


91.70 
12. 142 


115.24 
33.73 


8.397.2S       2.313.30 


91170 
66.142 
16.064 
K8.50 

2.000 

45.650 

S.»7.2S 


1165.24 

183.73 

50.00 

150.00 

5a  00 

166.00 

2.313.30 


Total. 


Hon.  John  Paul  Hammorschmidt: 

Vietnam Piastro... 

Japan '•" 


Korea      -- won... — 

Germany  (Uansportation  only) D.  marh... 

Total 


Hon.  G.  V.  Montiomory:  _^  ^ 

Vietnam Pwslre... 

Laos WP 


Japan --- —  I^-v- 

Gormany  (transportatton  only) D.  mark. 


Total. 


Yon. 


Hon.  George  E.  Danielson: 

Japan 

Korea TfS"^.-- 

Hong  Kong "".S?**'- 

Vietnam ?¥?'•-- 

Thailand MA 

Philippines ■-  P»M 

Netherlands  (transportation  only).  Gulldor... 


716.00 2.362.27 


3.078.27 


8/12 
8/11 
8/16 
8/19 

8/18 


8/16 
8/12 
8/18 
8/20 
8/19 


13.750 
18,000 


18.457 


50.00 
50.00 


50.00 


39.750 
93,619 


18,457 


144.55 
260.05 


50.00 


6.574.90       1.944.(6 


39.750 
93.619 


tS,4S7 
6.574.90 


144.55 
260.05 


saoo 

1.944.66 


454.(0 1.944.66 


2.399.26 


8/12 
8/18 
8/15 
8/11 
8/19 


8/14         3  13.750  50.00  41,750  151.82 

8/19 

8/17         3  25,200  50.00  67,500  133.93 

8/12 

8^20        4  18.000  50.00  58.654  162.93 


10,465 
7.500.88 


29.07 
2.218.54 


41.750 

67,500 

69,119 
7.500.88 


151.12 

133.93 

192.00 
2.218.54 


44L(t 2,247.61 


2.(96.29 


.; 


ToUI. 
Total. 


I  It  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S.  dollar  aquivali  rt 


Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent) 

Mar.  3, 1972. 

REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES 


Name  and  country 


Name  of  curroncy 


7/5 
7/7 

7/10 
7/14 
7/16 


7/7 
7/8 
7/10 
7/14 
7/16 
7/17 


18.000 
18.457 

299 

13.750 

1,041.25 

319 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


46.500 

15,447 

897 

29.130 

2,082.50 

319 


129.17     14.980     41.61  61.480 

41.86  15.447 

150.00           122.25            20.34  1,019.25 

105.93  29.130 

100.00  2,082.50 

50.00            19.4C             3.02  338.4C 
7,568.49       2,117.18  7,568.49 


170. 78 

41.86 

I7a34 

105.93 

100.00 

53.02 

2. 117. 18 


576.96 


2,182.15 2.759.11 


2.851.24 


ia602.52 13.453.76 


;  if  U.S.  currency  Is  usod.  enter  amount  expended. 
RECAPITULATION 


Amount 

$13,453.76 

OLIN  E.  TEAGUE. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


AlD  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  TRAVEL.  PARLIAMENTARY  GROUP  TO  KOREA.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN 
JAN.  1    AND  DEC.  31.  1971 


Oatt 


NrdloM  rat* 


Total  amoant  per  diom 


Trensportatioii 


Total 


Arrival 


Dapar-   Total 
turo   days 


Foreifn 
curroncy 


U.S.dolliri 

oquivalont 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Foreifn 
currency 


US.  dollar' 

oquivalont 

orU.S. 

currency 


U.S.  dollar  t 

U.S.doltari 

MVIVSMnt 

Foreign          or  U.S. 

Foroifn 

or  US. 

curroncy        curroncy 

currency 

currency 

Hon.  Carl  Albert:  ^ 

Korea *•" 

Taiwan  NT  dollara.. 

Hong  Kong HK  dollarj. 

Philippinas Poses 

Hon.  Joseph  P.  Addabbo: 

Korea "'S'V:;;!---- 

Taiwan NT  dollart.. 

Hong  Kong HK  dollars.. 

Nethortands  (transportation) Guilders. . . . 

Hon.  Edward  P.  Boland: 

Korea       *•" 

Taiwan NT  dolUrs.. 

Hong  Kong HK  dollars. 

Philippines Pesos 

Hon.  William  G.  Bray:  _ 

Korea *»" 

Taiwan NT  dollars. 

Hong  Kong HK  dollars.. 

Philippinas Pesos 

Col.  Ltoyd  L.  Burke: 

Korea. Won 

TaKwn NT  dollars 

Hong  Kong HK  dollars.. 

Philippines Pesos 

Hon.  Tim  Lee  Carter: 

Hofoa — „. Won 

Taiwan...?;. NT  dollars.. 

Hong  Kong HK  dollara.. 

Philippines Pesos 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table 


8/15 
8/17 

8/15 
8A7 

8/i3 
8/15 
8/17 

8/13 
8/15 
8/17 

8/13 
8/15 
8/17 


8/13 
8A5 
8/17 
8/20 

8/13 

8/15 
8/M 


«/13 
•AS 
8/17 
8/20 

8/13 
8/15 
8/17 
8/20 

8/U 
8/15 

mi 

8/20 


4  18.457.00 

2  2.000.00 

3  299.00 
3  319.00 


18.457.00 

2.ooaoo 

299.00 


4  18,457.00 

2  2.ooaoo 

3  299.00 

3  319.00 

4  18.457.00 

2  2,ooaoo 

3  299.00 

3  319.00 

4  18,457.00 

2  2,ooaoo 

3  299.00 
3  319.00 


$5aoo 

5a  00 
50.00 
50.00 

50.00 
50.00 

5a  00 


5a  00 
saoo 
5a  00 
5a  00 

5a  00 

50.00 

5a  00 

50.00 

50.00 
50.00 

5a  00 

50.00 


73,82100 

4,00a  00 

897.00 
957.00 

73,82100 

4,00a  00 

597.00 


73,828.00 

4,00a  00 

897.00 
957.00 

73,82100 

4,000.00 

897.00 

957.00 

73.82100 

4,000.00 

897.00 

957.00 


$20100 73.82100 

lOaOO 4.000.00 

15100 897.00 

15100 957.00 


200.00 

100.00 

loaoo         ISO 

3.485.75 


$1.13 
979.69 


73.82100 

4.000.00 

603.80 

3.485.75 


20100 73.82100 

10100 4.00100 

150.00 897.00 

15a00 957.00 


20a  00 
loaoo 
15a  00 
isaoo 


73.82100 

4.00100 

897.00 

957.00 


8/13 

4 

11457.00 

50.00 

73.82100 

8/15 

2 

2.000.00 

50.00 

4,000.00 

8/17 

3 

299.00 

5a  00 

897.00 

8/20 

3 

31100 

50.00 

957.00 

20100 73,828.00 

10100 *22?-2S 

ISaOO  897.00 

ISaOO  957.00 

20100  73,82100 

10100  4,000.00 

15100  •97.00 

150.00  957.00 


$200.00 
100.00 
15100 
150.00 

200.00 
100.00 
101.13 
979.69 

200.00 
10100 
150.00 
15100 

200.00 
100.00 
150.00 
150.00 

200.00 
100.00 
150.00 
150.00 

200.00 
100.00 
150.00 
150.00 
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Date 


Name  and  country 


Name  of  curroncy         Arrival 


Hon.  Silvio  0.  Conte: 
Keroo. 


Won 

NT  doHan.. 
HK  dolUn.. 
Pesos , 


Won 

NT  dollara.. 


Hong  Kong 

Philippines 

Hon.  John  C.  Culver: 

Korea 

Taiwan 

Hong  Kong HK  dojjare. 

Philippines Pesos 

Hon.  Eligio  de  la  Garza: 

Korea Won 

Taiwan NT  dollara. 

Hong  Kong HK  dollara. 

Philippines Pesos 

Hon.  Frank  E.  Denholm: 

Korea: Won , 

Taiwan NT  dollars. 

Hong  Kong HK  dollara 

Philippines ... 

Hon.  John  J.  Duncan: 


Won 

NT  dollara. 

HK  dollan.. 

,  Pesos 


Won 

NT  dollan. 
HK  dollara.. 
Pesos 


Won , 

NT  dollara.. 
HK  dottan. 
Pesos 

Won. 


Korea.       

Taiwan 

Hong  Kong 

Philippines 

Hon.  Thomas  S.  Foley: 

Korea 

Taiwan 

Hong  Kong 

Phihppines 

Hon.  Cornelius  E.  Galla^er: 

Korea 

Taiwan .. 

Hong  Kong 

Philippines 

Hon.  Richard  Hanna: 

Korea 

Taiwan NT  dollara".' 

Hong  Kong HK  dollan... 

Philippines Pesos 

Imogene  Holmes: 

Korea Won 

Taiwan NT  dollan... 

Hong  Kong HK  dollan... 

Philippines Pesos 

Justin  R.  Keiser: 

Korea Won 

Taiwan NT  doltars... 

Hong  Kong HK  dollars... 

Philippines Pesos    . 

Tamara  Kitchens: 

Korea Won 

Taiwan NT  dollara 

Hong  Kong HK  dollars... 

Philippines Pesos 

Eugene  L.  Krizek: 

Korea Won 

Taiwan NT  dollars... 

Hong  Konf HK  dollan... 

Philippines Pesos 

Hon.  Oelbert  Latta: 

Korea Won 

Taiwan NT  dollan.... 

Hong  Kong HK  dollan.... 

Philippines Pesos 

Hon.  John  M.  Murphy: 

Korea Won 

Taiwan NT  dollan.... 

Hong  Kong HK  dollan.... 

Philippines Pesos 

Col.  William  P.  Nelson: 

Korea Won 

Taiwan NT  dollan.... 

Hong  Kong HK  dollan.... 

Philippines Pesos 

Hon.  Edward  Patten: 

Korea Won 

Taiwan NT  dollan.... 

Hong  Kong HK  dollan.... 

Philippines Pesos  ... 

Hon.  William  Poage: 

Korea Won 

Taiwan NT  dollan.... 

Hong  Kong HK  dollan.... 

Philippines Pesos 

Netherlands  (transportation) GuiMen 

Hon.  Melvin  Prico: 

Korea Won 

.Taiwan NT  dollan 

Hong  Kong HK  dollara 

Philippines Pesos 

Hon.  Robert  Prict: 

Korea Won 

Taiwan NT  dollan 

Hon«  Kong HK  dollars..... 

Philippines Pesos 

Hon.  James  H.QuiUen: 

Korea Won 

.Twwan NT  dollara 

Hong  Kong HK  dollars 

Philippines Pesos 


8/9 
8/13 
8/15 
8/17 

8/9 
8/13 
8/15 
«A7 

8/13 
8/15 
8/17 

8/9 
1^3 
S/IS 
8/17 

8/9 

8/13 
8/15 
8/17 

8A3 
8/15 

8A7 

8/9 
8/13 
8/15 
8/17 

«/9 

8/13 
8/15 
8/17 

8/9 
8/13 
8/15 
8/17 

8/9 
8/13 
8/15 
8/17 

8/9 
8/13 
8/15 
8/17 

8/9 
8/13 
8/15 
8/17 

8/9 
8/13 
S/IS 
8/17 

8/9 
8/13 
8/15 
8/17 

8A3 
8/15 
8/17 

8/9 
8/13 
8/15 
8/17 

8/9 

8/13 
8/15 
8A7 


8A3 
8/15 
8/17 
8/20 

8/13 
8/15 
8/17 
8/20 

8/13 
8/15 
8/17 
8/20 

8/13 
8/15 
8/17 
8/20 

8/13 
8/15 
8/17 
8/20 

8/13 
8/15 
8/17 
8/20 

8/13 
8/15 
8/17 
8/20 

8A3 
8/15 
8/17 
8/20 

8/13 
8/15 
8/17 
8/20 

8/13 
8/15 
8/17 
8/20 

8/13 
8/15 
8/17 
8/20 

8/13 
8/15 
8/17 
8/20 

8A3 
8/15 
8/17 
8/20 

8/13 
8/15 
8/17 
8/20 

8/13 
8/15 
8/17 
8/20 

8A3 
8/15 
8/17 
8/20 

8/13 
8/15 
8/17 
8/18 


Pw  diom  rat* 


Depar-  Total 
turo    days 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar' 

oquhralent 

orU.S. 

currency 


4  11457.00 

2  2.000.00 

3  299.00 
3  31100 


11457.00 

2.000.00 

299.00 

31100 


4  11457.00 

2  2,000.00 

3  299.00 
3  31100 


11457.00 

2.00100 

299.00 

31100 


4  11457.00 

2  Z  000.00 

3  299.00 

3  31100 

4  11457.00 

2  2,000.00 

3  299.00 

3  31100 

4  11457.00 

2  2,000.00 

3  299.00 

3  31100 

4  11457.00 

2  2.000.00 

3  299.00 

3  31100 

4  11457.00 

2  2,000.00 

3  299.00 

3  31100 

4  11457.00 

2  2,000.00 

3  299.00 

3  311 00 

4  11457.00 

2  2.000.00 

3  299.00 

3  31100 

4  11457.00 

2  2.000.00 

3  299.00 

3  31100 

4  11457.00 

2  2,000.00 

3  299.00 

3  31100 

4  11457.00 

2  2,000.00 

3  299.00 

3  319.00 

4  11457.00 

2  2,000.00 

3  299.00 

3  31100 

4  11457.00 

2  2,000.00 

3  299.00 

3  31100 

4  11457.00 

2  2.000.00 

3  29100 
1  31100 


Total  amount  per  diem 

U.S.  dollar' 

oquivalont 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency        currency 


Transportation 

U.S.  dollar' 

oquhralent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency        currency 


Total 


U.S.  dollart 

oquivalont 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency         currency 


$50.00  73,828.00 

50.00  4,000.00 

50.00  897.00 

50.00  957.00 

50.00  73,828.00 

50.00  4,000.00 

50.00  897.00 

50.00  957.00 


»ag.00  73.828.00 

100.00  4.000.00 

150.00 897  00 

150.00  957.00 


200.00 

100.00 

150.00 

150.00 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
5100 

50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

50.00 
5100 
50.00 
50.00 

50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


73,828.00 

4.000.00 

897.00 

957.00 

73,82100 

4,00100 

897.00 

957.00 

73,82100 

4,000.00 

897.00 

957.00 

73.828.00 

4,000.00 

897.00 

957.00 

73,82100 

4,000.00 

897.00 

957.00 

73,82100 

4.000.00 

897.00 

957.00 

73,828.00 

4,000.00 

897.00 

957.00 

73, 828. 00 

4,000.00 

897.00 

957.00 

73,82100 

4,000.00 

897.00 

957.00 

73,82100 

4,000.00 

897.00 

957.00 

73,828.00 

3,830.00 

897.00 

957.00 

73,82100 

4,000.00 

897.00 

957.00 

73,828.00 

4,000.00 

897.00 

957.00 

73,82100 

4,000.00 

897.00 

957.00 

73,828.00 

4,000.00 

897.00 

31100 


200.00 
100.00 
150.00 
150.00 


73,82100 

4,000.00 

897.00 

957.00 

73,828.00 

4,000.00 

897.00 

957.00 


200- M 73,828.00 

100. 00 4, 001 00 

•MOO 897.00 

15100 957.00 

200.00 73,828.00 

100.00 4,000.00 

150.00 897.00 

150.00 957.00 

200.00 7182100 

JpO.00 4,000.00 

150.00 897  00 

150.00 957.00 

200.00 73,82100 

100.00 4.000.00 

150M 897.00 

150.00 957.00 

200.00 7182100 

100.00 4.000.00 

150.00 197  00 

150.00 957.00 

200.00 73,82100 

100.00 4.000.00 

150.00 897.00 

150.00 957.00 

200.00 73,82100 

100.00 4,000.00 

150.00 897.00 

150.00 957.00 

200.00 71828.00 

100.00 4,000.00 

150.00 897.00 

150.00 957.00 

200.00 73,82100 

100.00 4,000.00 

150.00 897.00 

150.00 957.00 

200.00 73,828.00 

95.75 3,830.00 

150.00 897.00 

150.00 957.00 


200.00 
100.00 
150.00 
150.00 

200.00 
100.00 
150.00 
150.00  . 

200.00  . 
100.00  . 
150.00  . 
150.00  . 

200.00  . 
10100  . 
150.00  . 
50.00  . 


3,124.40        $87113 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
CXVni 886— Part  11 


8/13 
8/15 
8/17 

8/9 
8/13 
8/15 
8/17 

8/13 
8/15 
8/17 


8/13 
8/15 
8/17 
8/20 

8/13 
8/15 
8/17 
8/20 

8/13 
8/15 
8/17 
8/20 


11 457. 00 

2,000.00 

299.00 

31100 


4  11457.00 

2  2.000.00 

3  299.00 

3  31100 

4  11457.00 

2  2,000.00 

3  29100 
3  31100 


50. 00  73, 821 00 

50.00  4,00100 

50. 00  897. 00 

50.00  957.00 

50.00  73,82100 

50.00  4,000.00 

50.00  897.00 

SO.  00  957. 00 

50.00  73,82100 

50.00  4,000.00 

50.00  897.00 

50.00  957.00 


200.00 
100.00 
150.00 
150.00 

200.00  . 
100.00  . 
150.00  . 
150.00  . 

200.00  . 
100.00  . 
150.00  . 
150.00  . 


73,828.00 

4,000.00 

897.00 

957.00 

73,82100 

4,000.00 

897.00 

957.00 

73.828.00 

4,000.00 

897.00 

957.00 

73,828.00 

4,000.00 

897.00 

31100 

3,124.40 

71 821 00 

4,000.00 

897.00 

957.00 

73,82100 

4,000.00 

897.00 

957.00 

7182100 

4,000.00 

897.00 

957.00 


$200.00 
100.00 
15100 
150.00 

200.00 
100.00 
150.00 

15a  00 

200.00 
100.00 
150.00 
150,00 

200.00 
100.00 
150.00 
150.00 

20a  00 
100.00 
15100 
150.00 

200.00 
100.00 
150.00 
150.00 

200.00 
100.00 
150.00 
150.00 

200.00 
100.00 
150.00 
150.00 

200.00 
100.00 
150.00 
150.00 

200.00 
100.00 
150.00 
150.00 

200.00 
100.00 
150.00 
150.00 

200.00 
100.00 
150.00 
150.00 

200.00 

95.75 

150.00 

150.00 

200.00 
100.00 
150.00 
150.00 

200.00 
100.00 
150.00 
150.00 

200.00 
100. CO 
150.00 
150.00 

200.00 
100.00 
150.00 
50.00 
87113 

200.00 
100.00 
150.00 
150.00 

20100 
100.00 
150.00 
15100 

200.00 
100.00 
150.00 
15100 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — HOUSE 


April  20,  1972 


AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS,  FOR  TRAVEL.  PARLIAMENTARY  GROUP  TO  KOREA.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  EXPENDED  BETWEEN 
JAN.  1  AND  DEC.  31,  1971-Continued 


Nafflt  ind  country 


N«mt  of  curri  cy 


Date 


Ptr  di«n  rat* 


Arrival 


Depar-   Total 
turt   days 


U.S.  dollar) 

aquivaltni 

Foraign  or  U.S. 

currancy       currancy 


Total  amount  par  dJani 

U.S.  dollar! 

aquivaltflt 

Foraign  or  U.S. 

currtncy       currancy 


Transportation 

U.S.  dollar! 

aquivsloflt 

Foraign  or  U.S. 

currancy       currancy 


Total 


Foraign 
currancy 


U.S.dollari 

aquivalant 

orU.S. 

currancy 


Michaal  A.  Raad: 

Korea Won 

Taiwan NT  dollars 

Honp  Kong HK  dollars. 

Phihppinas Paios 

Hon.  Jamas  Schauar: 

Korea Won 

Taiwan NT  dollars. 

Hong  Kong HK  dollars. 

Philippines Pesos 

Hon.  William  J.  SUnton: 

Korea Won 

Taiwan    NT  dollars. 

Hong  Kong NK  dollars. 

Philippines . Pesos 

Marna  L.  Stager: 

Korea Won 

Taiwan  NT  dollars... x 

Hong  Kong HK  dollars.... 

Philippines Pesos 

Susan  Thompson: 

Korea Won 

Taiwan NT  dollars 

Hong  Kong HK  dollars 

Philippines Paaos... 

Hon.  Larry  Winn: 

Korea Wen 

Taiwan NT  dollars 

Hong  Kong HK  dollars. 

Philippines Pesos 

Hon.  Lester  Wolff: 

Korea Won 

Taiwan NT  dollars. 

Hong  Kong HKdollars. 

Philippines ........... Paaos 

Harry  C.  Cromer: 

Korea Won ,. 

Taiwan NT  dollars....]. 

Hon|  Kong HKdollars. 

Philippines Pesos 

Delegation  Expanaas: 

Kocaa Won 

Taiwan NT  dollars. 

Hong  Kong HKdollars. 

Philippines Pesos 


8/9 

S/13 

1/15 
S/17 

8/9 

8/13 
8/15 

8/17 

8/9 

sn3 
*m 

8/9 

8/13 
8/15 
8/17 

8/9 

8/13 
8/15 
8/17 

8/9 

8/13 
8/15 
8/17 

8/9 

8/13 
8/15 
8/17 

8/9 

8/13 
8/15 
8/17 


8/13 
8/15 
8/17 
8/20 

8A3 
8A5 
8/17 
8/20 

8/13 
8/15 
8/17 
8/20 

8/13 
8/15 
8/17 
8/20 

8/13 
8/15 
8/17 
8/20 

8/13 
8/15 
8/17 
8/20 

8/13 
8/15 
8/17 
8/20 

8/13 
8/15 
8/17 
8/20 


4  18. 457. 00 

2  2,000.00 

3  299.00 

3  319.00 

4  18,457.00 

2  2.ooaoo 

3  299.00 

3  319.00 

4  18.457.00 

2  2,000.00 

3  299.00 

3  319.00 

4  18.457.00 

2  2,000.00 

3  299.00 

3  319. 00 

4  18.4S7.00 

2  2.ooaoo 

3  299.00 
3  319.00 


18.457.00 

2.000.00 

299.00 

319.00 


4  18.457.00 

2  2.000.00 

3  299.00 

3  319.00 

4  18.4S7.00 

2  2.000.00 

3  299.00 
3  319. 00 


Total. 


150.00  73,828.00  J200.00  73  828.00 

50.00  4,000.C0          100.00 4000  00 

SaOC  897.00          150.00 »700 

SaOO  957.00          150.00 "'.i::  K7.00 

50.00  73.828.00          200.00 73  828.00 

saoo  4,000.00       100.00 4  ooaw 

50.00  897.00           1S0.00 mOO 

50.00  957.00          150.00 ."i::."  MAOO 

50.00  73.828.00          200.00 73  828.00 

50.00  4.000.00           100.00 4  000  00 

5a00  897.00          150.00 ;:"  M700 

50.00  957.00  150.00 ....::..::::  kj.x 

50.00  73,828.00  200.00 73  828  00 

50.00  4.00a00  100.00 "  4  000  00 

50.00  897.00  150.00 187  00 

50.00  957.00  150.00 957.00 

saoo  73.828.00  200.00 73  828  00 

saoo  4.000.00  100.00 ."  4000  So 

50.00  897.00  150.00 897  00 

50.00  957.00  15a  00 ,  957:00 

50.00  73,828.00  200.00 73,828  00 

50.00  4,00a00  100.00 4000  00 

50.00  897.00  150.00 ""  'm7  M 

50.00  957.00  150.00 ....:."  957:00 

50.00  73,828.00  200.00 73  828.00 

50.00  4,000.00  100.00 ■""  4000  00 

50.00  897.00  150.00 .....::.  »700 

50.00  957.00  150.00 957.00 

50.00  73,828.00  200.00 73,828.00 

50.00  4,000.00  100.00 4  000  00 

50.00  897.00  150.00 M7.00 

50.00  957.00  150.00 .."  957.00 

892,597  $2,412.42  892,597 

99,344.20   2,483.61  99,344.20 

13,523.30   2.250.13  13.523.30 

18,144.28   2,813.08  18,144.28 


$200.00 
100.00 
150.00 

isaoo 

20a  00 
100.00 
150.00 
150.00 

20a  00 
100.00 
150.00 
150.00 

200.00 

loaoo 

150.00 

15a  00 

200.00 

100.00 

150.00 
150.00 

200.00 
100.00 
150.00 
150.00 

200.00 

loaoo 

150.00 

ISO.  00 

20a  00 
100.00 

isaoo 

150.00 

2,412.42 
2,483.61 
2.250.13 
2.813.08 


20.095.75 11,81119 


31.913.94 


>  If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S.  dollar  equlvf  ant:  If  U.S.  currancy  is  used,  enter  amount  expended. 

RECAPITUUTION 


Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent). 
March  17. 1972. 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  JND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS.  TRAVEL  AUTHORIZED  BY  H.  RES.  551. 1STSESS.,88TH  CONG..  HOUSE  DELEGATION  TO  NORTH  ATLANTIC 

ASSEPBLY.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  DEC.  31, 1971 


Name  and  country 


Name  of  currani  f 


$31,913.94 


CARL  ALBERT, 
Chairman,  Parliamentary  Group  to  Korea. 


Date 


Per  diem  rate 


Depar-  Total 
Arrival         ture   days 


U.S.  dollar! 

aquivalant 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency       currency 


Total  amount  per  diam 

U.S.  dollar  • 

aquivalant 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currancy       currency 


Transportation 

U.S.  dollar  1 

aquivalant 

Foraign  or  U.S. 

currancy       currancy 


Total 


U.S.  dolUr  I 

equivalent 

Foraign  or  U.S. 

currency  currency 


Hon.  Jack  Brooks: 

Belgium B.  franc. 

Do Netherlands  giilder. 

United  Kingdom Pound... 

Canada C.  dollar.. 

Hon.  Phillip  Burton:  Canada C.  dollar. 

Hon.  Charles  J.  Camay: 

Belgium B. franc.. 

Do Netherlandsgu  Ider. 

Hon.  Frank  M.Clark:  Canada C.  dollar. 

Hon.  Mendel  J.  Davis: 

Belgium B.  franc.. „ 

Do Netherlandsgu!  in.. 

Hon.  Sam  Gibbons: 

Balfium B.  franc . 

Do D.  mark. 

Do B.  franc. 


Do 

Canada 

Hon.  Wayne  L.  Hays: 
United  Kingdom. 

Do 

Do 

Balgiam 

Do 

United  Kingdom Pound 

Canada C.  dolUr. 

United  Kingdom Pound... 

Hon.  Albert  W.  Johnson:  Canada C.  dollar 

Ftx>tnotM  at  and  of  table. 


Netherlands  gu  dar. 
C.  dollar. 


Pound.. 
Pound.. 

Pound.. 
B.  franc 
Netherlands  gui 


lar. 


5/25         5/28         4            2,500          $50.00          10,000        $200.00          12,311         $24111  22,311  $44111 

■5^         5/28 i 26:62 56.06 26.-62 50.06- ^^! ^:.^..  2b.«  loioo 

1^         8-2!        5                 ^            50.00               300          300.00 300  300  00 

9/23         9/2S         4                 50            50.00               200          200.00                S3           63.00  263  sloo 

8/7         8/21       15            2.500            50.00          37,500          750.00 37  500  75a0O 

— -Vii ivii i ik i«-Ai ii ii 3.20105          93166  3.20105  936.66 

9/24         9/28        5                 50            50.00               250          2SO.00                50            50.00  300  300.00 

8/7         8/21       IS            2,500            5100          37.500          750.00 37  500  750  00 

3,287.80          959.94  3,28>.80  959.94 

3/14         3/lS         3            2.500            5100            7,500          15100 7  500  ISO  00 

"5/23 5;27 5 TSOO M.OO iiSOO mw       ''K          fot??  'K  fsi?? 

••9/23-9/28-S 50 56:6b 300 mob  ...'•'"^'^ "^".  ''^^gg  '^'^^ 

i'^        .HI        5           ?5lf            IS-5S          '".30          250.00            4169          11125  152.99  369.25 

til         MS         I            ?2f*,            52°°            **-32           »0000            31.92            7160  73.24  17160 

i^         lii         I            l°-di            c^J?J?            i"-2*           100.00            34.74            83.37  75.98  183.37 

5/27          5/29         2            2.500            50.00            5,000           10100 5  000  10100 

••-.j^ -.-.iX .- JJiii ,x--i -^ 3,201.05          891.66  3,201.05  891.66 

S2?         JI2        1           2162            50.00           20.62            50.00 20.62  50.00 

.?^       J'i*         •                 ^            50-0"               300          300.00 300  300.00 

I'l^        U'12         !             "fi^            I5S5           '^-^           *50.00 17177  450.00 

•9/23         9/28        6                 50            50.00               300          300.00 300  300.00 
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Data 


Par  diam  rata 


Name  and  country 


Name  of  currancy 


Depar-  Total 
Arrival        tura   days 


U.S.  dollar  1 

aquivalant 

Foreign         or  U.S. 

currancy       currancy 


Total  amount  par  diam 

U.S.  dollar  I 

equivalent 

Foraign         or  U.S. 

currency       currency 


Transportation  Total 

U.S.  dollar  I  U.S.  dollar  1 

equivalent  equivalent 

Foreign          or  U.S.  Foraign           or  U.S. 

currency        currency  currency         currency 


Hon.  Robert  B.  Mathias: 

Belgium B.  franc 

Do F.  franc 

Canada C.  dollar 

Hon.  Bertram  L  Podell: 

Belgium B.  franc 

Do F.  franc 

Canada C.  dollar 

Hon.  Peter  Rodino:  Canada C.  dollar 

Hon.  Philip  E.  Ruppa:  Canada C.  dollar 

Hon.  Sidney  R.  Yates:  Canada C.  dollar 

Peter  Abbruzzese: 

Belgium B.  franc 

Do Netherlands  nildar.. 

United  Kingdom Pound 

Canada C.  dollar 

Boyd  Crawford:  United  Kingdom Pound 

Paula  Peak:  Canada C.  dollar 

Delegation  expenses  including  office 
rental,  telephone,  transportation, 
and  official  representation: 

United  Kingdom 

Canada 


5/28 

mi' 


5/29 
■9/26 


2/24        2/26 


2.500 
2.500 


$50.00 
"56.06 


50.00 


5,000        $100.00  . 

"-266 266: 66" 

7,500  150.00 


I'll  !^  ?  50  50.00  150  150.00  . 

!^!  V^  \  50  50.00  200  200.00 

l^  Ii2?  i  ,50  50.00  200  200.00 

9/23  9/25  3  50  50.00  ISO  150.00  . 

5/23  5/29  7  2.500  50.00  17,500  350,00 


74 
63 

4,212 
4,703.95 


$13.42 
63.00 

84.88 

852.78 


63 


63.00 


1^  IIB.  I  20.62  50.00  20.62            50.00 

V^  '?2  \  50  50.00  300  300.00  . 

y»  3/2  5  20.66  50.00  103.30  250.00 

9/23  9/28  6  50  50.00  300  300.00 


14,690 
1,93115 


296.05 
539.87 


5,000 

74 

263 

11.712 
4.703.95 
150 
263 
200 
150 

32.190 

1.93115 

20.62 

300 

103.30 

300 


$100.  UU 

13.42 

263.00 

234.88 
852.78 
150.00 
263.00 
200.00 
150.00 

646.05 
539.87 
50.00 
300.00 
250.00 
300.00 


250.00 
3.684.02 


Total. 


7,250.00 7,822.16 


11006.18 


I  If  foreign  currency  is  us«l.  enter  U.S.  dollar  aquivalant;  if  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  expended. 
>  Arrived  in  Canada  evening  of  Sept.  23. 

RECAPITULATION 


Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  aquivalant). 


Amount 
$11 006. 18 


March  17. 1972. 


WAYNE  L  HAYS, 
Chairman.  North  Atlantic  Assembly. 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS,  MEXICO-UNITED  STATES  INTERPARLIAMENTARY  GROUP,  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  EXPENDED 

BETWEEN  JAN.  1,  1971,  AND  DEC.  31,  1971 


Lodging 


Meals 


Transportation 


Miscellaneous 


Tout 


Individual 


Country 


Name  of  currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S. 
dollar 
equiva- 
lent 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S. 
dollar 
equiva- 
lent 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S. 
dollar 
equiva- 
lent 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S. 
dollar 
equiva- 
lent 


U.S. 

dollar 

Foreign        equiva* 

currency  lent 


Representative  Robert  N.  C.  Nix Mexico. 

Representative  James  C.  Wright,  Jr do do 

Representative  Eligio  de  la  Garza do "do 

Representative  John  E.  Moss do Illldo: 

Representative  Abraham  Kazen,  Jr do de 

Representative  Morris  K.  Udall do do 

Representative  William  J.  Randall do "do 

Representative  Peter  H.  B.  do.. do 

Frelinghuysen. 

Representative  Vernon  W.  Thomson do do 

Representative  Sam  Steiger do do 

Reprasentative  Charles  E.  Wiggins do .do 

Representative  Manuel  Lujan,  Jr do  do 

Albert  C.  F.  Westphal do  "  ""do 

Paula  L.  Peak do do 

Delegation  expenses I..: 


U.S.dollar $13124 $22.50 $12.00 

17.25 113.00 

21.50 169.40 

13.24 100 

1175 16.00 

100 11100 


25.00 
107. 10 
98.69 
94.36 
2121 
99.35 
81.85 

7195 
92.60 
99.76 
91.24 
64.11 
61.61  . 


$15.50 
1100 
1150 
17.00 
1125 
100 


17.50 
20.50 
2100  . 
100  . 


14.50  . 
17.00 


108 


5.00 
100 
1100 
12.50 
12.00 
7.00  . 


$180. 24 
165.25 
31150 
136.93 
144.36 
161.21 
99.35 
81.85 

83.95 
100.60 
141. 76 
141.24 
104.11 

7169 
i.  99S.  03 


RECAPITULATION 


Appropriated  funds:  Public  Law  86-420. 
March  17, 1972 


Total  amount 

$5,932.07 

ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX, 
Chairman,  House  of  Representatives  Delegation, 

Mexico-United  States  Interparliamentary  Group. 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS,  U.S.  GROUP,  INTERPARLIAMENTARY  UNION,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  DEC.  31,  1971 


Lodging 


Meals 


Name  and  country 


Name  of  currency 


U.S.  dollar  • 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency       currency 


U.S.  dollar  1 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency       currency 


Transportatnn 

U.S.  dollar! 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency        currency 


Miscellaneous 


Total 


U.S.  dollar  I 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency       currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar  > 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Bolivar 

Krone 

Pound 

Franc 


Hon.  Edward  J.  Derwinski 

Venezuela... 

Iceland 

United  Kingdom 

France... 

Hon.  Jackson  Betts: 

!p«l»nd Krone 

United  Kingdom Pound. 

F'snce Franc 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


840 
5,570 
51.77 
2,668 

5,570 
31.58 
1,656 


$18167 

64.18 

12139 

48109 

64.18 

7132 

301.09 


898.45 
3,577 
60.48 

772.70 

11.600 

53.94 

2,18125 


$20144 
41.65 
150.00  . 
14149 

133.76  . 
133.78  . 
39140 


993 
13.068 

"iVfen 


$221.65 
150.00 

■"mob" 


200 


36.36 


333 


174.50 

1223 

1148 

678 


$74.00 


31.72 

5190 
25.99 
123.28 


3.064.45 
22.215 
112.25 

5.70120 

22.393 
96 

4,714 


$682.76 

255.83 

27139 

1,037.30 

257.84 
238.09 
857.13 
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AND  APPROFRIATED  FUNDS,  U.S.  GROUP,  INTERPARLIAMENTARY  UNION,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  DEC  31, 197I-OontiniM4 


Nam*  of  couniiy 


N«m«  of  curi 


riiKy 


- 


Hon.  Bob  Casey: 

Icaland Kiona... 

United  Kingdom Pound... 

France ..........  Frwe 

Hon.  Lee  Hamilton: 

Venezuela Bolivar — 

Iceland Krona — 

United  Kingdom Pound... 

France Frane 

Hon.  John  iarman: 

Iceland Kfona 

United  Kingdom Ponnd.... 

France Frane 

Hon.  John  S.  Monapn: 

Venezuela Bolivar — 

Icaland Krona — 

United  Kingdom ..... Pound — 

France Franc 

Hon.  RolMrt  McClory:  , 

Venezuela Bolivar I 

Do U.S.dollan.] 

Iceland Krona. 

United  Kingdom Poundi J 

France Frane 

Germany D.  mark 

Hon.  F.  Bradford  Morse: 

Venezuela Bolivar 

Iceland Kroni 

United  Kingdom Pounds 

France Frane 

Netherlands Guilder 

Hon.  Alexander  Pirnie: 

Venezuela BoJwar 

Iceland Krona 

France Frane 

Hon.  Charles  H.  Wilson: 

Iceland Kroni 

United  Kingdom Pound 

France Frane. 

W.  Pat  Jennings: 

Venezuela Bolivar... 

Iceland Krona.... 

United  Kingdom Pound.... 

Franca Frane.... 

Mary  Sweet: 

Iceland Krona.... 

United  Kingdom Pounds 

France Franc 

Jay  Long: 

Venezuela Bolivar 

Iceland Krona 

France Franc 

Delegation  expenses: 

Venezuela:  _  .. 

Hotel  office Bolivars 

U.S.  dollars.. 

Meals Bolivars 

U.S.  dollars.. 

Gratuities Bolivars 

Printing Bolivars 

Gifts U.S.  dollars.. 

Transportation Bolivars 

U.S.  dollars.. 
Iceland : 

Hotel  office Krona ... 

Meals U.S.  dollars. 

Gratuities U.S.  dollars.. 

Transportation Krona 

United  Kingdom: 

HotH  office Pounds. 

Meals Pounds. 

Gratuities Pounds. 

Miscallanaous Pounds. 

Transportation Pounds. 

Oo U.S.  dollars,  .j 

Franca: 

Hotel  office Frane. 

Office  expenses U.S.  dollars.] 

Meals Frane. 

Gratuities Frane. 

Gifts U.S.  dollars.: 

Transportation Franc. 

LuxemlMurg: 

Miscellaneous U.S.  doBarsj  . 

Transportation Franc. 

Germany; 

Official  reception U.S.  dollars. 

Transportation 0.  mark 


Total. 


Lodging 


U.S.  dollar  1 

•quivalMt 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency        currency 


U.S.  dollar  1 

•quhralMt 

Foroign  or  U.S. 

currency        currency 


Transportation 

U.S.  dollar  I 

•quhralMt 

Foroicn         or  U.S. 

currency       currency 


Miaceltaneous 


Total 


U.S.  dollar  > 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency       currency 


U.S.doll»i 

•quhraleat 

Foroign  or  U.S. 

currency         currency 


4.120 
31.  S8 
l.fiSfi 

840 

S.S70 

31.  M 

1,536.50 

5,570 
31.58 
1.656 

(40 
5.570 
30.65 
1.863 

840 


»47.29 

78.32 

301.09 

186.67 
64.18 
7132 

279.36 

64.18 

7132 

301.09 

18167 
64.18 
7101  . 
33172 

18167 


3.301 

'mis' 


1.029.75 

15.239 

80.97 

1.53150 

11076 
5.86 
1,031 

821.90 
13.030 


»7.S9 

"Hm 

229.07  . 
174.81  . 
151.20 
281. 17 

184.50  . 

1102  . 

187.46  . 

183.20  . 
150.58  . 


1.040        1189.10 


1.824.95 
18140 


5.570 
3LS8 
1,656 


64.18 

7132 

301.09 


14.867 

51.92 

1.423.70 


331.81 

41.86 

2100 

17163 

12176 

26178 


61.47 
1.610 


151.20 
292.90 


132 
2 

52.40 

.  2.655 

3.48 

153 

1.890 

.12 

4150 

101.70 
3,068 


$15.67 
.36 

11.65 

30.50 

164 

27.80 

21.69 

.30 

1182 

22.60 
35.22 


209 
3.50 


3100 

.77 


7.421 

37.90 

2,061.35 

1.922.15 

23.464 

9103 

4,266 

23.536 

3116 

2,73150 

1.763.60 

21.668 

92.12 

5.50195 

1.031.90 


2.063.10 


59100 


2.045 

1158 

98L80 


23.33 

25.85 

179.01 


680 
2.780 
31.58 
1.656 


151. 11 
31.91 
7132 

301.09 


1.968.45 
1.420 
6187 

3,063.20 


43182 

1133 

165.85 

55195 


2.94120 


84122 


129.95 

2188 

90 

1.01 

3.38 

138 

282 

51.27 

680 

2.780 

1.13150 

4.120 
31.58 
1.656 

840 
4.120 
3.158 
1.656 

2.780 
15.79 
1.012 

680 

2.780 

1.13150 


3,22180 


151.11 

31.91 

207.00 

47.29 

7132 

301.09 

18167 

47.30 

7132 

301.09 

31.91 
39.16  . 
184.00 

151.11 

31.91 

207.00 


203.75 
1.651 
41.50 

3.35S 

4.17 

129.20 

503.85 

3.190 

3.74 

661.60 

1.390 

'2b7;90' 


45.28 

1196 

7.54 

3113 
10.34 
23.49 

111.96 

3165 

9.27 

120.29 

15.96 


1170 


120 


.08 
162.50 


.20 
29.54 


103.50 


1189 


279.20 
1.891 
1.754 


37.80 

62.04 
21.71 
31.89 


41 7S 

"m 


1184 
'36.06  ■ 


721.25 
151.66 


2,13140 


477.65  . 
70135 


22.482 

94.08 

4.06L50 

2.063.10 

2.77140 

4,290 

101.83 

5.001.20 

2.949.20 

883.75 

4.431 

1.19170 

7.475 

35.83 

1.947.70 

1.343.85 

35  39 
2.421.10 

4,170 

15.79 

1.21190 

1.007.95 

4,671 

1.51L90 


3.22180 


410 
85 


1980       2.227.68  . 
755.16 


93.20 

1100 

451.88 


410 
85 


Ul,179       1,39194 


35158 


12.073 


939.73 


19.50 


1980 
121,179 
"82.673' 


1156 


3158 


30136 


759.77 


407.84 


99113 
512.25 


41.50 
5175 


1156 

30136 

'idl'92  41.50 

14170  5175 

407.84 


5,70190 


1,037.97 
3185 


5,70190 


852.40 


15198 


18100 


11254.56       150183 


862.40 

3164  ISSlOO 

22125 

11254.58 


41.52 


54100 


10.56100  213.16 11560.00 

"i;65l77 48i"73"i;""I'.II"r.III"'.'*.".'-"*ir«177' 


18118 

93.98 

374.79 

427.39 
269.49 
23116 
777.43 

27  J.  37 

94.64 

507.37 

392.47 
24198 

227.21 
1.001.43 

22130 

2100 

25114 

232.93 

74188 
59100 

61131 
4125 
252.55 
90131 
84122 

19139 

50.87 

21174 

85.42 

Hat 

354.12 

29163 
83.95 

87.59 
U0.27 

47.87 

39.16 

221.80 

223.99 

53.62 

274.89 


721.25 

151.66 

477.65 

70135 

93.20 

U.0O 

451.88 

2.227.68 

75116 

1.390.94 

35158 

19.50 

939.73 

3158 

759.77 
102.92 
145.70 
99113 
512.25 

1.037.97 
3185 
154.98 
3164 

22125 
3,500.83 

41.52 

213.16 

540.00 
489.73 


11094.45 


1SM.1I 12.494.10 2,100.92 33.275.66 


I II  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S.  dollar  eo  livalunt:  H  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  eipended. 

\  RECAPITULATION 


Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  aquivaleiiO. . . 
Appropriated  funds:  Other  (22  U.S.C.  276). 


ToUI. 


Mar.  16, 1972. 


Jbneent 
.$14,424.96 
.  1185170 


33.27166 


EDWARO  J.  DERWINSKI, 
Chairman,  President.  IPU  Group. 


AprU  20,  1972 
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EXECDTTVB  COMMHSRCATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1889.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmit- 
ting a  report  of  procurement  receipts  for 
medical  stockpile  of  cItU  defense  emergency 
supplies  and  equipment,  covering  the  quar- 
ter ended  March  81,  1B72,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 201(b)  of  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act 
of  1950,  as  amended:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1890.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting an  explanation  of  the  requested 
appropriation  for  security  assistance  activi- 
ties In  Cambodia  in  fiscal  year  1973,  ptir<- 
suant  to  section  656 ^e)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1891.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  a  proposed  grant  with  the  Virginia  Poly- 
technic Institute  and  State  TTniverslty  for  a 
research  project  entitled  "Preparation  of 
Pure  and  Impurity-Stabilized  Polymorphs  of 
SiOi  In  the  MIntis  Five  Iflcron  Particle  Size 
Range  by  Non-comminution  Techniques," 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  8&-672;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1892.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  transmitting 
a  report  on  water  pollution  control  man- 
power development  and  training  activities, 
pursuant  to  section  5(g)  (4)  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

1893.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services,  transmitting 
prospectuses  for  the  proposed  construction  or 
alteration  of  Federal  facilities  at  various  lo- 
cations, pursuant  to  73  Stat.  480;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

1896.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Healtb, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Aot  to  require  the 
dlsoloeure  of  ingredients  on  the  labels  of  all 
foods;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Oommecce. 

Received  Fkok  the  CoiOTmoLLEi  Oemekal 
1884.  A  letter  from  the  (Tocnptroller  General 
of  the  TTnlted  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  providing  gtildance  to  States  In  establish- 
ing rates  of  payment  for  nursing  home  care 
under  the  medicaid  program;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

1895.  A  letter  ftxtm  the  Coix4>tn^er  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  an  assess- 
ment of  the  operations  and  management  at 
Opporttinltles  Indusrtrlalizatlon  Centers,  In 
which  Federal  participation  is  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfue,  and  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity;  to  the  Com- 
mittee en  Government  OperatkMis. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BnJ.S  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  drilvered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Ifr.  EILBBRO:  Committee  on  the  Judlct- 
»ry-  HJt.  372S.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Fredl 
Bobert  DrelUch  with  amendment  (BepC.  No. 
n-1008).  Referred  to  the  Cknunlttee  of  the 
Wh(Me  House. 

Mr.  FLOWERS:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. HJt.  8898.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  ot  Louisa 
DiLeonardo  with  amendment  (Bept.  No.  0%- 
iOOS).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
whole  House. 

Mr.  DENNIS:  Committee  on  the  Judldary. 
RA.  4404.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Mts.  LatlXe 


Mahmond;  with  amendment  (Bq>t. 
No.  M-lOlO).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  WAIaZHE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl  10876.  A  bUI  for  the  reUef  of  Lester  L. 
Stlteler  (Rapt.  No.  93-1011).  Referred  to  the 
Ciommlttee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  MANN:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  11882.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Vincent  J. 
Slndons.  Rept.  No.  93-1013).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  HiOWERS:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 8.  66.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dennis 
Tlantos;  with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  92- 
1013).  Referred  to  the  Conmilttee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  MANN:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  1933.  An  act  for  the  reUef  oC  Handd  Donald 
Kosa.  Rept.  No.  93-1014).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC   BILLS    AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  nile  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  ALEXANDER : 
HJt.  14603.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct  certain 
ptux4>lng  facilities  for  the  Mammoth  Spring 
National  Fish  Hatchery,  Arkansas;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  BELCHER: 
HJt.  14604.  A  bill  to  amend  cliapter  16  of 
title  88.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  pensions  to  World  War  I 
veterans  and  their  widows,  subject  to  $3,000 
and  $4,200  annual  Income  limitations;  to 
provide  for  such  veterans  a  certain  priority 
In  entitlement  to  hospitalization  and  medi- 
cal care;  and  tor  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.   BENNETT    (for  himself  Mr. 
Bob   Wilson,   Mr.   Matsunaga,   Mr. 
Stkigxk  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Hechler 
of   West   Virginia,    Mr.    Helstoski, 
Mr.  HoKTON,  ISx.  Keating,  Mr.  Kemp, 
Mr.  Latta,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Llots,  Mr. 
McCloet,  Mr.  O'KoNSKi,  Mr.  Qmx, 
Mr.  ScavrxNGKL,   Bfr.   ScBixiDa,  Mr. 
SHsrvEK,  Mr.  Teacue  of  California, 
Mr.  Thone,  and  Mr.  Vandee  Jaot)  : 
HJt.  14606.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  6  of 
title  87.  United  States  Code,  to  revise  the 
special  pay  structure  relating  to  members 
of  the  tmiformed   services,   and   for  other 
ptirpoaes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  BIAGGI  (for  himself,  Mr.  Beix, 
Mr.  CukNCT.  Mr.  CoiUNS  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Davib  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Denholm, 
Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Fobsttke,  Mr.  Oatdos, 
Mrs.   GSASSO,   Mr.   Haseingtom,   Mr. 
Link,    Mr.    Lujan,   Mt.    Thoscfson 
3f  Georgia,  Mr.  Youno  of  Florida, 
and  Mr.  Blackb-den)  : 
HJt.  14608.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1988 
to  provide  a  system  for  the  redress  of  law 
enforcement  officers'  grievances  and  to  estab- 
lish a  law  enforcement  officers'  bill  of  rights 
In  each  of  the  several  States,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  VlrglnU: 
H.R.  14607.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act 
of  1968  to  permit  the  equitable  rei4>polnt- 
ment  of  officers  and  members  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Force,  the  Fire  Department  of 
the   District   of   Colambla,   the   U.S.    Park 
Police,  and  the  Executive  Protective  Service; 
to  the  (Tommlttee  on  District  of  Columbia. 
HJt.  14608.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Uniform 
Rtiocatlam    Assistance    and    Real    Property 
Acquisition  Pollciee  Act  of  1070  to  provide 
that  the  Federal  Government  shall  pay  all 
of  the  oosts  of  providing  such  assistance;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
HJL  14600.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the 


Social  Sacuxlty  Act  to  provide  that  an  in- 
dividuals' entitlement  to  benefits  shall  con- 
tinue throned  the  month  of  his  death 
(exoept  where  the  continuation  of  such  en- 
tltiement  and  the  consequent  delay  in  the 
payment  of  survivor  benefits  would  reduce 
the  total  amount  payable  to  the  family); 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BX7RKB  of  Massachusetts: 
HJt.  14610.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Postal 
Reorganization  Act  of  1070,  title  89,  United 
States  Code,  to  eliminate  certain  restrictions 
on  the  rights  of  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Postal  Service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Da- 
kota. Mr.  Bevili.,  Mr.  Brown  of  Mich- 
igan. Mr.  Conts.  Mr.  Davis  of  South 
Carolina,  Mr.  Denholk,  Mr.  Dobn, 

Mr.      FlSHB.      Mr.      FItSUNGHUTSEN, 

Mr.  Gaematz,  Mr.  Oiahco,  Mr.  Han- 
LET,  Mr.  Haeeincton,  Mr.  Hats,  Mr. 
Landbxtm,  Mr.  Lujan,  Mr.  McKat, 
Mr.  MiZELL.  Mr.  Nn,  Mr.  Pike,  Mr. 
PoDELL.  Mr.  Petok  of  Arkansas,  Mr. 
Randall,  and  Mr.  Rarick)  : 
HJl.  14611.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  encourage  higher 
education,  aihd  particularly  the  private  fund- 
ing thereof,  by  authorizing  a  deduction  from 
gross   Income  of  reasonable  amounts  con- 
tributed to  a  qualified  higher  education  fund 
established  by  the  taxpayer  for  the  purpoae 
of  funding  the  higher  education  of  his  de- 
pendents;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Roush,  Mr.  Rxtnnelb. 
Mr.  J.  Wn.i.TASf  Stanton.  Mr.  Stkat- 
TON.  Mr.  Stucket,  Mr.  Tiernan,  Mr. 
Vigoeito,  and  Mr.  Wagconneb)  : 
HJt.  14513.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  encourage  higher 
education,  and  particularly  the  private  fund- 
ing thereof,  by  authorizing  a  deduction  from 
gross   Income   of  reasonable  amounts  con- 
tributed to  a  qualified  higher  education  ftmd 
established  by  the  taxpayer  for  the  purpose 
of  funding  the  higher  education  of  his  de- 
pendents; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  MasscM^husetts  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Aspinall,  Mr.  Baring, 
Mr.  Bevili.,  Mr.  Brat,  Mr.  Brotbill 
of  North  Carolina,   Mr.   Cedbrbbrg, 
Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Fisrbr. 
Mr.  FuQtTA,  Mr.  Grutin,  Mr.  Hast- 
ings,  Mr.   McCormack.   Mr.   Mann, 
Mr.  Nichols.  Mr.  Passman,  Mr.  Ra- 
rick, Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr.  ScKwxtfGXL, 
Mr.  SiKxs,  Mr.  Slack,  Mr.  Thomson 
of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  Wt- 
man,  and  Mr.  Burleson  of  Texas) : 
HJt.  14513.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  for  an  estate 
tax  charitable  trust  In  the  case  of  certain 
charitable  remainder  trusts;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas: 
HJt.  14614.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1054  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain charitable  contributions;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl  14616.  A  bm  to  amend  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  Canal  Devtiopment  Act  to 
Buq>end  the  use  of  eminent  drwnaln  within 
amy  part  of  the  pai^  in  any  county  whlOh 
has  in  force  a  valid  zcming  bylaw,  and  for 
other  puzposea;  to  the  Oommlttee  <»  In- 
terior and  Insnlar  Agalra. 
By  Mr.  COTTAR: 
HJL  14616.  A  bill  to  amend  tltte  80.  United 
States  Code,  to  regulate  the  mailing  oif  cer- 
tain advertising  matter  unsolleited  by  the 
addressee,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Servloe. 
By  Mr.  DOW: 
HH.   14617.  A  bm  to  amend  the  Olvfl 
Rights  Act  at  1984  In  wder  to  prohibit  dis- 
crimination  on    the    basis   of   physical    or 
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tnental  handicap  In  fedenUy  ■wlit.wl  pro- 

gr»ins:  to  tbe  Committee  on  the  Judl  ilary 

HH.  14S18.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  « lUb 

llshment  of  a  national  oemetery  tn  the  ower 

Hudson  area  In  the  State  of  Mew  To^;  to 

the  Committee  on  Veterans'  AOain. 

By  Mr.  XIXiBKBO: 

HJl.  14510.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Fideral 

Property   and   AdmlnletratlTe   Servlcei 

of  1B49  to  permit  the  dlq;>oiial   of  o  rtaln 

surplus  property  for  court  and  law  en|orce- 

ment  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 

emment  Operations. 

By  Mr.  FAUNTROT: 
HJl.  14520.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Revenue  Act  of  1937  to  provU  e  for 
the  registration  of  automobiles  at  lea  it  25 
years  old  as  antiques;  to  the  Commltt  e  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  14521.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  Issu- 
ance of  special  registration  certlflcatet  and 
identification  tags  for  motor  vehloels  Oper- 
ated by  members  of  the  Department  oi  the 
District  of  Columbia  Disabled  Ametlcan 
Veterans;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Coliimbla. 

By  Mr.  FRASER: 
H.R.  14522.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Unltorm 
Relocation  Assistance  and  Real  Property 
qulsltlon  Policies  Act  of  1970  to  provM    for 
minimum   Federal   payments   after  Ju^    1 
1972,  for  relocation  assistance  made  av 
under  federally  assisted  programs  and 
extension  of  the  effective  date  of  thi 
to  the  Comirlttee  on  Public  Works. 
By    Mr.    OROVER    (for    hlmse: 
Halpixn,  Mr.  Blackbukn,  Mr 
HXAD,  Mr.  HowAKD,  Mr.  Txai 
Thompson  of  Oeorgla,  Mr.  J 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Touno 
Ida,  Mr.  Caskt  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Mr.    Obxfun,    Mr.    W: 
BaASCO,  Mr.  Cixvkland,  Mr.  /kwABBO, 
Mr.   Hunt,   Mr.   WroNAix,   a  td   Mr. 
Hathaway)  : 
HJl.  14523.  A  bill  to  establish  a  con  ilguoua 
fishery  zone  (to  the  outer  limits  of  tl  e  Con 
tlnental  Shelf)   beyond  the  territorla 
the   United   States;    to   the  Commit  tee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  OUBSER: 
R.R.  14524.  A  bill  to  authorize  equalzatlon 
of   the   retired   or  retainer   pay   of   Certain 
members  and  former  members  of  th     uni- 
formed services;  to  the  Committee  on    Irmed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  OUDE: 
H.R.  14526.  A  bill  to  amend  the  0<  cupa- 
tlonal  Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  recognl  se  the 
dlflTerence  In  hazards  to  employees  bi  tween 
the    heavy    construction    Industry   and    the 
light   residential   construction   Indusoy;    to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  RALPERN: 
H.R.  14526.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  II  temal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  It  imlzed 
deduction  for  motor  vehicle  lnsuran(  e  pre- 
miums;   to    the    Committee    on    Ways   and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HARRINOTON : 
H.R.   14627.  A  bUl  to  amend  the|Publlc 
Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  provide  j  ireven 
tlon  and  control  of  venereal  disease;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Forelgi  .  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  HteERT  (for  himself  i  nd  Mr 
Abends)   (by  request) : 
H.R.  14528.  A  bill  to  amend  sectl 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to 
the  number  of  authorized  Deputy 
Staff  for  the  Army  Staff,  and  ellm! 
provisions  for  the  Assistant  Chiefs 
for  the  Army  Staff;    to  the  Coi 
Armed  Services. 

H.R.   14629.   A  bUl  to  prevent  th 
pay  and  allowances  by  certain  offlceA  deslg 
nated  for  the  performance  of  dutlea;  >f  great 
Importance  and  responsibility;  to  t]  •  Com 
mlttee  on  Armed  Services. 

HJl.  14530.  A  bill  to  authorlae  certain  con 
itniotlon  at  mUltary  InstaUaUons. '  tnd  for 


of 


loss  of 


other  purpoaea:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

HJl.  14531.  A  blU  to  amend  Uties  10, 32.  and 
37.  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  ac- 
countability and  reqwnslbUlty  for  U.S.  prop- 
erty, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

HJl.  14632.  A  bUl  to  amend  tlUe  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  entitlement  to  round 
trip  transportation  to  the  home  port  for  a 
member  of  the  uniformed  services  on  perma- 
nent duty  aboard  a  ship  being  Inactivated 
away  from  home  port  whoee  dependents  are 
residing  at  the  home  port;  to  the  Conmilttee 
on  Armed  Services. 

HJl.  14533.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  5504  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  as- 
signment of  lineal  position  to  certain  officers 
of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  14534.  A  biU  to  amend  section  203  of 
title  37,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  provide  addi- 
tional pay  for  permanent  professors  at  the 
VS.  Military  Academy  and  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
Academy;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
Icea. 

Hit.  14535.  A  bUI  to  amend  tiUe  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorise  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  to  establish  the  amount  of  com- 
pensation paid  to  members  of  the  Naval 
Research  Advisory  Committee;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

HJl.  14636.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8376 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  eliminate 
the  requirement  that  an  Air  Force  Reserve, 
or  Air  National  Ouard.  officer  serving  on  ex- 
tended active  duty  in  a  temporary  grade 
which  is  higher  than  his  reserve  grade  must 
apply  for  promotion  to  the  next  higher  re- 
serve grade,  when  otherwise  eligible;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

HJl.  14637.  A  bill  to  amend  section  703(b) 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  extend 
the  authority  to  grant  a  special  30-day  leave 
for  members  of  the  uniformed  services  who 
voluntarily  extend  their  tours  of  duty  in  hos- 
tile fire  areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

HJl.  14538.  A  bin  to  further  amend  the 
Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1960,  as 
amended,  to  extend  the  expiration  date  of 
certain  authorities  thereunder  and  for  other 
pxirposes;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

HJl.  14639.  A  blU  to  authorize  tbe  disposal 
of  molybdenum  from  the  national  stockpile; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  14540.  A  blU  to  amend  title  10,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  to  suq>end  operation  al  the 
restrictions  on  authorized  strength  of  Army 
officers  in  the  grade  of  major  for  fiscal  year 
1972;  to  the  Committee  op  Armed  Services. 

HJl.  14541.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  269(d) 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
the  voluntary  assignment  of  certain  Reserve 
members  who  are  entitled  to  retired  or  re- 
tainer pay  in  the  Ready  Reserve,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

HJl.  14542.  A  blU  to  amend  tbe  act  of  S^- 
tember  26,  1966,  Public  Law  89-606,  to  extend 
for  4  years  the  period  during  which  the  au- 
thorized numbers  for  the  grades  of  major, 
lieutenant  colonel  and  colonel  in  the  Air 
Force  may  be  Increased,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

HJl.  14543.  A  blU  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  the  Secretary  at  the 
Navy  to  establish  annually  the  total  number 
of  limited  duty  officers  permitted  on  the  ac- 
tive lost  of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  ComnUttee  on 
Armed  Services. 

HJl.  14544.  A  blU  to  amend  UUe  10,  UzUted 
States  Code,  and  the  MUltary  Selective  Serv- 
ice Act  to  permit  the  oversea  assignment  ci 
members  of  the  Armed  Forosa  who  have  oom- 
pleted  basic  training  and  who  have  been 
awarded  a  military  q>eelalt7;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  14546.  A  bUl  to  amend  chapter  6  at 
title  87,  United  SUtaa  Coda,  to  revise  th* 


pay  ■truetora  ralattng  to 
of  ttie  unlf armed  services,  and  for  other  pur- 
poaes;  to  the  Oommlttee  oo  AinMd  Servlcsa 
HJL  14646.  A  blU  to  amend  tlUte  10,  United 
Statea  Code,  to  authorise  the  use  at  health 
malntenanoe  ovKanlaattons  In  prr>vkUi^ 
health  care;  to  the  Oommlttee  oo  Annsd 
Semoes. 

Bv  Mr  JACOBS* 
HJl.  14547!  A  blU  to  provide  that  any  per- 
son operating  a  motor  whlde  within  tbe 
DLatrlot  at  Columbia  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
given  his  eonaent,  under  certain  clrcum- 
tanciee,  to  give  a  ^Mdmen  of  his  blood, 
breath,  or  urine  for  obemloal  testing  to  de- 
termine its  alooboillc  content,  and  for  other 
purpoaes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  DIatitot 
of  Ooluinhta. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  North  CarolUia: 
HJl.  14548.  A  bill  to  authorize  tho  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  conduct  a  study  to  deter- 
mine the  best  and  most  feasible  means  of 
protecting  and  preeervlng  the  Great  Dlsmsl 
Swamp  and  tbe  Dismal  Swamp  Canal;  to  the 
Oommlttee  on  Int«rlor  and  rnani— ■  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  KOCH: 
HJl.  14640.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  re- 
lating to  marihuana:  to  the  Committee  on 
mtentate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself,  Mrs.  Assco, 
Mr.    Anskkson    of    Tennessee,   Mr. 
BADnxo.    Mr.    Bkll,    Mr.  Bnnncrr, 
Mr.     Bingham,    Mr.    Boland,    Mr. 
BuBTON,   Mr.   Clat,  Mr.   Cuevklamd. 
Mr.  CoNTxas.  Mr.  Danhls  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  DANixLaoN,  Mr.  Dxvm, 
Mr.  DaiNAN,  Mr.  Dulsxz.  and  Mr. 
KiLBcao)  r 
HJl.  14550.  A  bill  to  extend  to  all  unmar- 
ried Individuals  the  full  tax  benefits  of  in- 
come splitting  now  enjoyed  by  married  In- 
dividuals filing  Joint  returns;  and  to  remove 
rate   inequities   for  married   persons  where 
both   are  employed;    to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (tar  himself,  Mr.  Esch, 
Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Flood, 
Mr.   FXENZZL,    Mr.    Goldwatkr,    Mr. 
OuBsxa,   Mr.   Haoan,  Mr.   Hau>sxn, 
Mr.   Hammerschiudt,   Mr.   Hosmb, 
Mr.  McKEvrrr,  Mr.  McKinnkt,  IiCr. 
Mazzou,  Mr.  MlKVA,  Mr.  MOobhkad, 
Mr.  Obit,  and  Mr.  O'Konski)  : 
HJl.  14661.  A  bill  to  extend  to  all  unmar- 
ried Individuals  the  full  tax  benefits  of  In- 
come   splitting    now    enjoyed    by    married 
Indlvldxials  filing  Joint  returns;  and  to  re- 
nwve   rate    Inequities   for   married   persons 
where  both  are  employed;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself.  Mr.  Pxfpkb, 
Mr.  PoDKLL.  Mr.  IUBicK,.Mr.  Rxm. 
Mr.    RoDiNO,    Mr.    Rosbntbal,    Mr. 
RoxrsH,      Mr.      St     Obbicaxn,     Mr. 
ScHZTTxx,   Mr.   Shoitp,  Mr.  J.  Wn.- 
UAM  Stanton,  Mr.  Jambs  V.  SrAN- 
TOH.  Mr.  Tatlob,  Mr.  Tdoucan,  M^. 
Waloib,      Mr.      WHTrBHTTBsr.      Mr. 
Chablbs  H.  WnaoN,  and  Mr.  Wout)  : 
HJl.  14552.  A  biU  to  extend  to  all  unmar- 
ried   Individuals   the    full    tax    benefiU   of 
liKXMne  q>llttlng   now  enjoyed   by  married 
individuals  filing  Joint  returns;  and  to  re- 
move  rate    inequities   for   married   persons 
where  both  are  employed;  to  the  Coinmlttee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MAZZOLI: 
HJl.   14653.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Inde- 
pendent Board  of  Parole,  to  provide  for  fair 
and  equitable  Federal  parole  procedures,  to 
esUbllsh  a  National  Parole  Institute,  and  to 
provide  aaalstanoe  to  the  States  for  the  op- 
eration of  fair  and  adequately  staffed  parole 
systems,   and    for   other   purposes;    to   the 
Oommlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MINISH: 
HJl.  14864.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  cessa- 
tion of  bombing  In  Indochina  and  for  tbe 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  military  paraonnel  from 
the   Republic   of   Vietnam,   OunbodU,  and 
Laos;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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By  Mr.  MKL8KN: 
H.R.  14686.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  OBEY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Aspin, 
Mr.   Kastxnmxixb,   Mr.   Mbxds,   Mr. 
O'Konski,    Mr.   Rbitss.    Mr.    BirFPK, 
and  Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin) : 
HJl.  14556.  A  bUl  to  repeal  tbe  act  termi- 
nating Federal  supervision  over  the  property 
and  members  of  the  Menominee  Indian  Tribe 
of  Wisconsin;  to  relnstltute  tbe  Menominee 
Indian  Tribe  of  Wisconsin  as  a  federally- 
recognized,  sovereign  Indian  tribe;  and  to 
restore  to  the  Menominee  Tribe  of  Wisconsin 
those  Federal  services  furnished  to  American 
Indians  because  of  their  statxis  as  American 
Indians;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr. RODINO: 
HJl.  14567.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  pre- 
vention of  Cooley's  Anemia;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
HJl.  14558.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  50-percent 
benefit  Increase  with  a  $160  minimum  and 
subsequent  cost-of-living  Increases,  to  Im- 
prove the  computation  of  benefits  and  eli- 
gibility therefor,  to  Increase  widow's  and 
widower's  benefits  and  provide  for  payment 
of  such  benefits  In  full  at  age  50  without 
regard  to  disability,  to  raise  the  eammgs 
base,  to  eliminate  the  actuarial  reduction 
and  lower  the  age  of  entitlement,  to  pro- 
vide optional  coverage  for  Federal  em- 
ployees, and  to  eliminate  the  retirement  test; 
to  amend  title  XVm  of  such  act  to  reduce 
to  60  the  age  of  entitlement  to  medicare 
benefits  and  make  such  benefits  available  to 
the  disabled  without  regard  to  age,  to  pro- 
vide coverage  for  certain  governmental  em- 
ployees, to  include  qualified  prescription 
drugs  and  free  annual  physical  examina- 
tions imder  the  supplementuy  medical  ben- 
efits program,  and  to  eliminate  monthly 
premiums  under  such  program  for  those 
whose  gross  annual  Income  Is  below  $4,800; 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RYAN: 
HJl.  14559.  A  bill  establishing  a  commis- 
sion to  develop  a  realistic  plan  leading  to 
tbe  conquest  of  multiple  sclerosis  at  the 
earliest  possible  date;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.   STEIOER   of   Wisconsin    (for 
himself,    Mr.    Matsunaca,   Mr.    Bos 
Wilson,  Mr.   Andebson   of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Abchek,  Mr.  Biestes,  Mr.  Brown 
of  Michigan,  Mr.  Brothhx  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Buchanan.  Mr.  Cleve- 
land, Mr.  C6BOOVA,  Mr.  Danielson, 
Mr.    DoNOHtTE.    Mr.    Duncan.    Mr. 
Edwabos  of  Alabtmia,  Mr.  Esch,  Mr. 
Fish,  Mr.  Frelinghutsxn,  Mr.  Hai.- 
PBBN,  and  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho) : 
H.R.  14560.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  5  of 
title  37,  United  States  Code,  to  revise  the 
special  pay  structure  relating  to  members 
of  the  uniformed  services,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  OeorgU: 
H.R.    14561.   A   MU   to   authorize  a   Coast 
Ouard  t^proprlatlon  for  alteration  of  bridges 
over  the  navigable  waters;  to  tbe  Oommlttee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  WHITEHURST: 
H.R.   14662.  A  bill  to  amend  section  203 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  to  Increase  max- 
imum mortgage  amounts  thereunder,  and 
to  eliminate  the  downpayment  requirement 
in  certain  cases  Involving  relatively  low-In- 
come mortgages;  to  the  Committee  on  Bcmk- 
Ing  and  Currency. 

HJl.  14663.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services  Administration 
to  contract  for  the  construction  of  certain 
parking  facilities  on  federally  owned  prop- 
erty; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


By  Mr.  BOB  WHJSON: 
HJl.  14664.  A  bUl  to  repeal  section  5632 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
reductions  in  the  retired  or  retirement  pay 
of  retired  crfficers  at  regular  oompcments  of 
the  uniformed  services  who  are  employed  In 
civilian  offices  or  positions  In  the  Oovemment 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HA.  14565.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  payments  of  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  subsistence  under  chap- 
ter 31.  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  tuition, 
subsistence,  and  educational  assistance  al- 
lowances on  behalf  of  or  to  certain  eligible 
veterans  pursuing  programs  of  education  un- 
der chapter  34  of  such  title,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Oeorgla: 
HJl.  14566.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  Income  tax 
simplification,  reform,  and  relief  for  small 
business;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MOSS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bbothill  of  North  Carolina)  (by 
request) : 
H.R.  14667.  A  bill  to  foster  tbe  development 
and  Implementation  of  an  Integrated  sys- 
tem, to  be  privately  owned  and  operated,  for 
tbe  prompt  and  accurate  processing  and  set- 
tlement of  securities  transactions  effected  on 
national  securities  exchanges  and  In  the 
over-the-counter  markets,  which  will  assist 
in  assuring  the  proper  functioning  of  tbe 
securities  markets  and  which  will  be  respon- 
sive on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis  to  the 
needs  of  issuer  companies,  brokers,  dealers, 
banks  and  other  members  of  tbe  securities 
industry  and  the  public  investors;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

ByMr.  PUCINSKI: 
HJl.  14568.  A  bUl :  Omnibus  Fire  Protection 
Act  of  1972;   to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  RONCALIO: 
HJl.  14569.  A  bill  to  protect  game  and  wild- 
life resources  by  prohibiting  the  use  of  lead 
shot  for  hunting  on  public  lands;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr.  SCOTT  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mc- 
Millan, Mr.  Robinson  of  Virginia, 
Mr.  Wampler,  Mr.  Poff,  Mr.  Down- 
ing, Mr.  HocAN,  Mr.  Mnxs  of  Mary- 
land,  Mr.   Abbitt,   Mr.   Satterfieu), 
and  Mr.  WHrrEHtntST) : 
HJl.  14570.  A  bUI  to  limit  the  authority  of 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
with  respect  to  the  levying  and  collecting 
of  certain  taxes;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 
ByMr.  PICKLE: 
HJ.  Res.  1172.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  issue  annually  a  proc- 
lamation   designating    the    month    of    May 
in  each  year  as  "National  Arthritis  Month"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RODINO: 
H.J.  Res.  1173.  Joint  rescdutlon  to  create 
a  sMeot  Joint  oommlttee  to  conduct  an  in- 
vestigation and  study  Into  methods  of  sig- 
nificantly  simplifying    Federal    income    tax 
return  forms;   to  the  Conunlttee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  DOBN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  587.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
urge  each  American  family  to  plant  a  vege- 
table garden;  to  the  CMnmlttee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD: 
H.  Con.  Res.  588.  Concurrent  resolution 
to  stop  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  iSx.  HARRINOTON    (for   himself, 

Mr.   CoNTEBS.   Mr.    Helstoskz,    and 

Mrs.  Mnnc) : 

H.  Con.  Res.  688.  Concurrent  resolution  to 

stop  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam;  to  the 

Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  BBOTZMAN: 
H.  Res.  637.  Beeolutlon  providing  for 
two  additional  student  congressional  interns 
for  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Resident  Commissioner  from  Puerto  Rico, 
and  the  Delegate  from  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  CELLER: 
H.  Res.  938.  Resolution  urging  supple- 
mental appropriations  to  implement  the 
President's  message  of  March  17.  1972,  call- 
ing for  equal  educational  opportunities;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Wacconner,  Mr.  Ashbrook,  Mr. 
Baker.  Mr.  Belcher,  Mr.  Betts.  Mr. 
Blackburn,  Mr.  Bbat,  Mr.  Bbinki.et, 
Mr.  Bbothill  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Burleson  of  Texas,  Mr.  Camp,  Mr. 
Cederbebg,   Mr.   Del   Clawson,   Mr. 

COLLIEB,  ISX.  COLMBB,  Mr.  CRANE,  Mr. 

Dennis,  Mr.  Edwabds  of  Alabama, 

Mr.    Devinb,    Mr.    Dickinson,    Mr. 

DoBN,  Mr.  Duncan,  I^.  Fishes,  and 

Mr.  Oeralo  R.  Fobd)  : 
H.  Res.  939.  Resolution  to  express  tbe  nenti- 
ment  of  the  House  of  Representatives  In 
condemnation  of  the  North  Vietnamese  Com- 
munist invasion  of  South  Vietnam  and  In 
support  of  actions  taken  by  the  United  States 
to  repel  the  invasion;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI  (for  hhnself,  Mr. 

Wagconneb,    Mr.    Ooldwatbb,    BCr. 

Halxt,   Mr.   Hansen  of  Idaho,  Mr. 

Hn,i,Tw,  Mr.  HosMXB,  Mr.  Hunt,  Mr. 

Kemp,  Mr.  King,  Mr.  Landgbkbz,  Mr. 

LxNNON,  Mr.  McClort,  Mr.  McClube, 

Vbe.  McCollisteb,  ISi.  Michel,  tSx. 

MiNSRALL,      Vtt.      MONTGOMjnT.      Mr. 

Mtbbs,  Mr.  Passman,  Mr.  Pellt.  Mr. 
Pbicx   of   Texas,   Mr.    Quillbn,   Mr. 
Rhodes,  and  Mr.  Rousselot)  : 
H.  Res.  940.  Resolution  to  express  the  senti- 
ment of  the  House  of  Representatives  In  con- 
demnation of  the  North  Vietnamese  com- 
munist Invasion  of  South  Vietnam  and  in 
support  of  actions  taken  by  the  United  States 
to  repel  tbe  invasion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Waggonnzb,  Mr.  Schixue,  Mr.  Scott, 
Mr.  SiKES.  Mr.  Spbncb.  Mr.  Stkigx8 
of  Arizona,  Mr.  Wiggins,  Mr.  Wtix.er, 
Mr.  Wtman,  Mr.  Vetsey,  Mr.  Cleve- 
land. Mr.  Springeb.  Mr.  Williams. 
and  I^.  ZioN) : 
H.  Res.  941.  Resolution  to  express  the  senti- 
ment of  the  House  of  R^resentatives  in  con- 
demnation of  the  North  Vietnamese  commu- 
nist Invasion  of  South  Vietnam  and  in  sup- 
port of  actions  taken  by  tbe  United  States  to 
repel  the  Invasion;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 
bills  and  resoluticms  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  sis  follows: 

By  Mr.  BROYHIl.T.  of  Virginia: 
HJl.  14571.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Louisa  B. 
Ounther  Farcasanu;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RYAN: 
HJL  14672.  A  bUI  for  the  relief  of  Ludlle  de 
Saint  Andre;  to  the  Committee  aa  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  xxll. 

215.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  city  council,  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  relative  to 
the  San  Felipe  division  of  the  Central  Valley 
project,  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
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April  20,  1972 


The  Senate  met  at  9:45  ajn 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Jaxis  B 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of 


ai  1 


was 

i  LLIN, 

Ala  )ama. 


PRATXR 


The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  E  Iward 
L.  R.  Elson.  DJ3..  offered  the  fo^wing 
prayer: 

Eternal  Father,  who  art  the  sam4  from 
generation  to  generation,  keep  ou  lives 
in  the  light  of  Thy  presence  and  o  ir  ac- 
tions xmder  Thy  constant  scrutii  y.  In 
days  of  crisis  when  the  path  Is  i  ncer- 
tain  and  human  Judgment  frail,  \  e  be- 
seech Thee  to  enlighten  us.  Mak  \  and 
keep  us  a  people  both  strong  and  good. 
In  our  efforts  to  deliver  nature  froi  i  pol- 
lution preserve  us  from  pollution  (  f  hu- 
man nature.  In  our  zeal  for  a  wl  y  out 
of  war  keep  the  warring  spirit  i  ut  of 
our  personal  lives.  Care  for  us  ar  1  this 
Nation  when  we  seem  least  able  t  i  care 
for  ourselves. 

O  Thou  restorer  of  souls,  leataus  in 
paths  of  righteousness  for  Thy  flame's 
sake.  May  goodness  and  mercylfoUow 
us  all  our  days  that  we  may  dprell  in 
the  house  of  the  Lord  forever,  f  Amen. 


DESIGNATION  OP  THE  ACIKNO 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPOmE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tie  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communlcatioil  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tfmpore 
(Mr.  Ellcnser).  o 

The  assistant  legislative  clei^  read 
the  following  letter: 

U.S.  SXNATE 
PBXSIDENT  PKO  TEICPOI 

Waahington,  D.C.,  April  20, 1972. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Ja: 
Allen,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair 
my  absence. 

AUXK  J.  ELIJtNDBS, 

President  pro  temdore 


Mr.  ALLEN  thereupon  took  the 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


chair 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  I  resi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  tha  .  the 
reading  of  the  Journal  of  the  procee  lings 
of  Wednesday  April  19,  1972,  be]  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  Item- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ore  ered 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURIflG 
SENATE  SESSION 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask 
imous  consent  that  all  committers 
authorized  to  meet  during  the 
the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 


VACATION    OP    ORDER    FOR 
OONTTION  OF  SENATOR 


ORA  FEL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Prea  dent, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 


previously  entered  for  recognizing  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Oravkl)  today  be  vacated. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


iVian- 
be 
of 


sessi  m 


tem- 
orc  Bred. 


lEC- 


EXEcxnrvE  session 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  go  into 
executive  session  to  consider  nominations 
on  the  Executive  Calendar,  beginning 
with  New  Reports. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UPPER   MISSOURI   RIVER 
REGIONAL    COMMISSION 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Robert  L.  Mc- 
Caughey,  of  South  Dakota,  to  be  Federal 
Cochairman  of  the  UM>er  Missouri  River 
Regional  Commission . 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection  the  nomination 
is  conArmed. 


DISTRICT   OF  COLUMBIA  COUNCIL 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  Coimcil. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  REDEVEL- 
OPMENT LAND  AGENCY 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Willie  I .  Leltwich 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Redevelop- 
ment Land  Agency. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection  the  nomination 
is  confirmed. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  ask  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confirma  - 
tion  of  the  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. At  this  time,  in  accordance  with 
the  previoiis  order,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxkire) 
is  recognized. 

(The  remarks  Mr.  Proxmikz  made  at 
this  point  on  the  introduction  of  S.  3514 
are  printed  in  the  Record  under  State- 
ments on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint  Res- 
olutions.) 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  reserve  the  remainder 
of  his  time,  momentarily? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time,  and  I 
3^eld  to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
whatever  time  he  desires. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  on  my 
time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. At  this  time,  in  accordance  with 
the  previous  order,  the  Chair  recognizes 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Bellmon)  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes. 

(The  remarks  Mr.  Bellmon  made  at 
this  point  when  he  introduced  S.  3515  and 
S.  3516  are  printed  in  the  Record  under 
Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint 
Resolutions.) 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  return  to  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  UNDER  THE  STAND- 
ING ORDER  OF  MAJORITY  AND 
MINORITY  LEADERSHIP 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  make  no  request  for  time. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  assistant  Republican 
leader  desire  recognition? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  do  not  desire  recog- 
nition. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  does  the  Senator  have 
remaining? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDSarr  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  has  no  time  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  thank  the  Chair.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  It  be  without  prejudice  to  the 
next  order. 

The  ACrnNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  csdl  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  without 
prejudice  to  the  order  recognizing  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javzts)  .  I  be  recognized  on  the  time 
allotted  to  me. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  FOR  ADJOX7RNMENT  TO  11 
AM..  MONDAY,  APRIL  24,  1972 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  if  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today  on  S. 
3462,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  develop- 
ment of  rural  areas,  it  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until  11  ajn.  Monday  next. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  ON  TRANSACTION  OP  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS  ON 
MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Mon- 
day next,  after  the  two  assistant  leaders 
have  been  recognized  under  the  stcmd- 
ing  order,  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes  with  state- 
ments made  therein  limited  to  3  min- 
utes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  on 
my  own  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  be  rescinded. 

The  ACmNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  do  I  have  remaining 
under  the  order? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  has  12  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  reserve  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  New  York  Is 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


VIETNAM  CROSSROAD 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  we  are  at 
a  fateful  new  crossroad  in  Vietnam.  The 
major  new  offensive  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese, and  the  vigorous  United  States 
and  South  Vietnam  counterattacks,  have 
forced  yet  another  m<xnent  of  decision 
upon  the  consciousness  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Nation.  Whatever  wishful  thoughts 
that  may  have  been  entertained  earlier 
that  fate  would  somehow  conspire  to 
present  us  with  an  easy  way  out  of  Viet- 
nam have  been  dashed  by  the  cold  reality 
of  the  great  battle  now  in  progress. 

It  should,  finally,  be  clear  that  we  are 
Just  not  going  to  be  able  to  eat  our  cake 
and  have  it  too,  in  Vietnam.  We  cannot 
both  assure  that  South  Vietnam  is  pro- 
tected from  the  Vietnamese  Communist 
forces  and  assure  an  eaiiy  total  U.S.  dis- 
engagement from  the  fighting — ^which 
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I  feel  the  American  people  so  rightly  de- 
mand. Once  again  we  are  in  a  dilemma — 
and  we  must  make  a  choice. 

It  la  In  this  present  set  of  drcum- 
stanoes  that  I  wish  to  take  my  position. 
In  my  Judgment,  it  is  in  the  overriding 
national  interest  of  the  United  States  to 
set  a  date  for  the  total  U.S.  disengage- 
ment and  withdrawal  of  our  forces  from 
Vietnam  this  year.  That  necessity,  and 
that  decision,  must  take  priority  over  the 
understandable  bent  of  President  Nizcm 
and  his  military  advisers  to  assure,  if 
they  could,  the  military  success  of  the 
Government  of  Vietnam,  especially  in  its 
current  very  difficult  situati<xi. 

I  have  not  been  an  c^ipoaent  of  the 
"Vietnamization"  program  and  I  hope 
it  has  succeeded  and  will  succeed.  From 
everything  I  have  seen — cmd  I  have 
been  to  Vietnam  twice  in  the  past  2  years 
alone — the  Vietnamization  program  un- 
der the  direction  of  Secretaxy  Laird  and 
General  Abrams  has  accomplished  a 
great  deal  in  making  the  ARVN  a  viable 
military  force. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  ARVN 
succeeds  in  standing  up  to  the  current 
North  Vietnamese  offensive.  I  can  also 
understand  President  Nixon's  decision 
to  order  U.S.  air  action  in  support  of 
ARVN's  defense — though  its  reach  so 
far  up  north  raises  some  doubts  in  my 
mind  as  to  its  appositeness  to  the  basis 
which  could  justify  U.S.  tur  action— to 
insure  the  safety  of  the  remaining  U.S. 
forces  in  Vietnam,  and  for  myself,  I 
can  see  no  other  justification  for  it.  I 
can  even  accept  a  U.S.  air  role  in  tactical 
support  of  the  ARVN's  hard-pressed 
units  near  the  DMZ  and  elsewhere — 
for  the  same  purpose  again,  only  to 
assure  the  safety  of  remaining  U.S. 
forces  in  Vietnam.  But  I  am  very  much 
opposed  to  making  the  success  of 
Vietnamization  a  precondition  of  U.S. 
withdrawal. 

I  am  prepared  to  be  quite  blunt  about 
that.  It  is  not  in  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  to  allow  the  ARVN  to  be 
overrun,  and  the  Thieu  government  to 
be  blown  down,  by  this  current  North 
Vietnamese  offensive.  But  we  have  al- 
ready done  in  Vietnam  all  that  any  na- 
tion could  ever  do  for  an  ally  in  our 
own  casualties  and  treasure  spent,  let 
alone  the  division  in  this  country.  And. 
we  have  helped  to  establish  a  heavily 
armed  1 -million-man  force — and  an 
air  force — with  a  capability  at  least  as 
great  and  probably  much  greater  than 
that  of  North  Vietnam.  Now  we  can  do 
no  more  in  the  fighting  without  serious 
Jeopardy  to  our  own  Nation  at  home 
and  abtoad. 

We  can  be  sure  of  the  fact  that  if  the 
South  Vietnamese  people  support  the 
government  and  want  a  country,  they 
can  have  it.  We  have  equipped  them  gen- 
erously for  the  purpose,  but  for  us  the 
time  has  come  to  get  out  completely.  We 
caimot  continue  for  the  indefinite  future 
to  underwrite  the  survival  and  security 
of  South  Vietnam. 

A  gruesome  trial  of  strength  is  now  in 
progress  and  the  war  seems  to  have  ac- 
quired a  new  character.  For  the  first  time 
in  Vietnam  we  are  witnessing  massive 
fighting  in  the  conventional — as  con- 
trasted   to    the    Guerrilla— mode.    The 


North  Vietnamese,  with  conspicuous  So- 
viet support,  have  mounted  an  offensive 
on  a  new  scale  of  intensity  never  before 
achieved.  Clearly,  the  political  embar- 
rassment of  President  Nixon  is  a  major 
objective.  Characteristically,  President 
Nixon  is  fighting  back  vigorously. 

Ttiere  is  a  grave  danger  that — in  the 
heat  of  battle  and  the  pitch  of  resolve — 
President  Nixon  may  be  tempted  to  go  too 
far  and  thus  ensnare  our  Nation  in  mas- 
sive new  problems.  The  attacks  cm  our 
Navy  in  the  Tonkin  Gulf  already  show 
what  could  be  ahead.  The  press  reports 
indicate  that  Uie  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam by  U.S.  Navy  and  Air  Force  planes 
may  well  have  gone  beyond  any  reason- 
able limits  of  providing  tactical  air  sup- 
port for  the  ARVN  and  protecting  the 
remaining  U.S.  forces  in  Vietnam. 

The  significance  of  the  raids  on  Hanoi 
and  Haiphong,  in  my  Judgment,  is  more 
political  than  military.  In  political  terms, 
the  objective  appears  to  be  punitive — to 
signal  Hanoi  that  the  United  States  is 
not  prepared  to  accept  the  overthrow 
of  the  Thieu  government  on  the  battle- 
field through  the  current  offensive. 
Beyond  this,  the  attacks  on  Hanoi  and 
Haiphong — ^including  the  damage  in- 
fiicted  on  Soviet  ships  in  Haiphong  har- 
bor and  Secretary  Laird's  intimation 
that  a  blockade  and  mining  of  Haiphong 
harbor  are  not  ruled  out — seem  clearly 
intended  as  a  signal  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
It  is  this  aspect  of  the  current  US. 
military  actions  which  causes  me  the 
gravest  concern. 

First,  because  it  appears  to  refiect  a 
fundamental  misunderstanding  of  the 
whole  nature  and  origins  of  the  Vietnam 
war — a  misunderstanding  flowing  direct- 
ly from — and  just  as  colossal — as  the 
misunderstanding  which  caused  Presi- 
dent Johnson  to  involve  our  Nation  so 
disastrously  and  so  ineffectually  in  Viet- 
nam in  1964-65.  Heaven  help  us,  if  we 
are  in  1972  back  to  thinking  that  the  25- 
year  struggle  of  the  Vietnamese  Commu- 
nists to  reunite  Vietnam  under  their 
hegemony  is  an  instrument  of  the  inter- 
national Communist  ccaispiracy  directed 
by  Moscow  which  it  is  our  national  in- 
terest to  prevent  at  any  cost  to  us. 

Second,  some  aspects  of  the  U.S.  mili- 
tai-y  response  to  the  current  North  Viet- 
namese offoisive  suggest  that  we  may  be 
falling  into  a  new  ensnarement  which 
could  be  even  more  costly  and  dangerous 
than  the  snare  we  got  caught  in  with 
the  massive  ground  intervention  in  1965. 
In<a  sense  we  are  now  in  grave  danger 
of  beccHning  the  victims  of  the  success 
of  the  Vietnamization  program,  and  of 
all  those  years  in  which  U.S.  foot  soldiers 
fought  a  war  of  attritim  and  search  and 
destroy. 

Hanoi  is  now  lyjparently  convinced 
that  it  cannot  any  longer  win  a  military 
victory  through  guerrilla  tactics.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  has  shifted  to  new,  convoi- 
tional  war  tactics.  And,  it  clearly  has 
persuaded  the  Soviet  Union  to  provide  it 
with  the  equipment  necessaiT  to  pursue 
a  conventional-style  war. 

But  as  this  is  a  new  war,  and  the  new 
danger  is  again  what  it  was  in  1964-65 
of  the  Saigon  forces  being  overrun,  it  is 
absolutely  essential  that  an  irrevocable 
decision  Is  made  now  that  the  United 
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states  will  not  involve  itself  in  fightli  g 
this  new  war:  That  the  fighting  is  goii  g 
to  have  to  be  done  by  the  South  Vie  - 
namese  on  their  own,  and  that  we  wi^  i 
them  all  the  luck  in  the  world  and  w  1 
give  them  generous  material  support  \  o 
long  as  they  have  the  will  to  fight.  But  \  e 
have  to  decide  right  now  that  we  are  n  it 
going  to  fight  the  new  war  for  them.  Th  it 
is  the  principal  thrust  of  what  I  ha  e 
to  say  this  morning. 

That  may  be  a  bigger  and  more  dJ  \- 
flcult  decision  than  people  now  real!  e. 
We  could  be  heading  for  a  new  batt)  i- 
fleld  situation  in  Vietnam  reminiscent  3f 
Korea — in  a  way  that  the  Vietnam  w  \t 
heretofore  has  never  resembled  Korea. 

Secretary  Laird  said  in  the  Foreii  :n 
Relations  Committee  hearing  on  Tuesd  ly 
that  the  administration  is  making  :  ts 
plans  in  Vietnam  on  the  assumption  }f 
the  success  of  the  Vietnamization  pr  >- 
gram.  He  declined  to  concede  even  t  le 
existence  of  any  contingency  plannL  ig 
based  on  the  premise  of  a  failure  of  t  le 
Vietnamization  program.  Clearly,  there  Is 
a  deep  reluctance  to  face  up  to  the  nece  »- 
sity  of  choice  in  Vietnam.  Maybe  ever  r- 
thing  will  come  up  roses:  and  the  AR\  N 
and  the  Thleu  Government  will  succe  td 
decisively  in  putting  down  the  Comm  i- 
nlsts.  allowing  the  United  States  to  coi  i- 
tinue  and  complete  its  unilaterally  pac(  d 
withdrawal  by  the  end  of  1972 — and  o 
leave  and  ultimately  pull  out  and  "insu  - 
ance"  force — all  without  having  to  swa  - 
low  any  more  bitter  pills — beyond  tie 
hemlock  we  have  already  drunk  at  hon  e 
in  terms  of  the  savage  damage  to  our  ow  n 
internal  body  pohtlc. 

But  the  United  Stotes  has  got  to  hav  e 
a  better  policy  than  Just  one  of  hopln  j 
for  the  best.  We  have  got  to  have  ai 
Irrevocable  national  decision  to  get  ov  t 
of  Vietnam  completely  by  a  date  cei- 
taln  this  year.  And  we  have  to  mah  e 
that  national  decision  now. 

The  time  has  passed  when  the  Sena  e 
can  be  content  with  wringing  its  han<  s 
over  this  question.  I  think  the  wi  r 
powers  debate,  and  the  overwhelmlr  g 
Senate  vote  for  the  War  Powers  Act, 
clarified  the  basic  issues  respecting  coi  - 
gressional  authority  and  congression  il 
responsibility  in  this  field. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  Senate  o 
set  a  date  certain  for  complete  US.  witl  - 
drawal  from  Vietnam.  It  is  my  firm  coi  - 
vlction  that  there  should  be  no  precond  - 
tions  attached  to  the  complete  wltl  - 
drawal  of  U.S.  forces  from  Vietnam.  >«  e 
cannot  accept  the  success  of  VietnEmiizi  - 
tlon  as  a  precondition  for  complete  U.i  >. 
withdrawal,  nor  can  we  insist  on  Hanoi  s 
agreement  to  our  negotiation  terms  1 1 
the  peace  table  as  a  precondition  to  oi  r 
complete  withdrawal.  The  likelihood  ( f 
getting  out  the  prisoners  is  on  preceder  b 
much  greater  on  this  basis.  All  thi 
lessons  of  warfare  throughout  hlstor  r 
counsel  and  teach  us  with  reference  t » 
prisoners  of  war,  that  it  is  the  only  wa  ' 
in  which  they  are  eventually  releasee  ; 
and  we  had  the  same  experience  in  thl  \ 
respect  even  with  the  crew  of  the  Puebh 
hdd  In  North  Korea.  f 

The  task  therefore  is  to  establish  \ 
national  decision  to  withdraw  our  f orc4  s 
completely  from  Vietnam— without  pn  - 
conditions — and  without  allowing  oui- 


selves  to  get  trapped  into  fighting  a  new 
war  In  Vietnam  such  as  the  latest  fight- 
ing in  Vietnam  presages  and  I  hope  the 
Senate  wiU  enact  legislation  to  this  end. 

I  repeat,  we  have  now  armed,  supplied, 
and  manned  the  South  Vietnamese  in 
a  way  in  which,  if  they  want  an  inde- 
pendent country,  they  should  be  able  to 
resist  and  overcome  the  Communist  of- 
fensive— this  one  or  the  ones  that  fol- 
low— and  if  they  do  not  want  siich  a 
country,  no  power  on  earth  can  get  it 
for  them,  including  the  United  States  of 
America. 

I  thank  the  Senator,  and  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  Presidoit,  may  I  ask 
if  the  morning  hour  is  about  to  begin? 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes,  it  Is. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNINQ  BUSINESS 

The  ACnNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. At  this  time,  in  accordance  with 
the  previous  order,  there  will  be  a  period 
of  not  to  exceed  30  minutes  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business,  with 
speeches  of  each  Senator  limited  to  3 
minutes. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  Is  recog- 
nized. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  on  the  in- 
troduction of  S.  3517  are  printed  in  the 
Record  imder  Statements  on  Introduced 
Bills  suid  Joint  Resolutions.) 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  please  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  until  such  time  as  the  res- 
olution offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  GoLDWATiR),  coming  over 
under  the  rule  and  to  be  taken  up  shortly, 
has  been  dealt  with,  I  may  have  present 
in  the  Chamber  two  members  of  my  staff. 
Ellen  Frost  and  Murray  Flander. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
p>ore.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  California.  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  Is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  294— TO  CON- 
DEMN  THE  INVASION  OF  SOUTH 
VIETNAM  BY  NORTH  VIETNAM 
AND  TO  SUPPORT  THE  GOVERN- 
MENTOF  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN 
ITS  EFFORT  TO  PROVIDE  AN  HON- 
ORABLE PEACE  IN  SOUTH  VIET- 
NAM 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Gold  WATER)  and  the  dlstingxiished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  cm  Foreign 
Relations  (Mr.  F*ulbright)  .  In  order  to 
save  the  time  of  the  Senate  today,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  with  the  approval  of 
both  of  those  Senators,  that  the  resolu- 
tion (Senate  Resolution  294)  coming  over 
under  the  rule  be  placed  on  the  calendar. 

The  ACnTNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  acting  majority  leader  for  do- 
ing this.  I  understand  full  well  the  diffi- 
culties Involved  in  operating  in  a  delicate 
area  such  as  this.  I  shall,  at  the  proper 
time,  move  to  have  this  resolution  con- 
sidered, and  if  I  fail  in  that  effort,  offer  it 
as  an  amendment  to  some  appropriate 
bUl. 

Again  I  thank  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia.  

Mr.  GRIFFIN  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  submitted  the 
resolution  yesterday.  I  imderstand  that 
he  would  like  to  have  had  a  vote  on  it 
today,  but  because  of  the  parliamentary 
situation  a  vote  is  possible,  and  the  reso- 
lution has  been  placed  on  the  calendar. 
I  wish  that  the  Senate  could  have  voted 
on  the  resolution  today. 

It  seems  to  me  that  anyone  who  will 
take  time  to  read  this  resolution  would 
find  it  very  difficult  to  oppose.  Since  yes- 
terday I  have  had  an  opportimlty  to 
study  the  text  of  the  resolution,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  the  text 
of  the  resolution  reads: 

Whereas  South  Vietnam  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  long  efforts,  by  covert  and  open  means, 
to  destroy  the  government  of  that  nation 
and  bring  the  people  of  that  nation  \mder 
the  control  of  the  communist  government 
of  Hanoi; 

Certainly,  that  is  a  statement  of  fact, 
which  is  true. 

Whereas  the  Government  of  North  Viet- 
nam has  pursued  a  consistent  policy  of  op- 
pression, terror,  and  murder  toward  the 
clviUan  population  of  South  Vietnam; 

That  Is  a  statement  of  fact,  which  is 
true. 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  has  provided  Its 
client  state.  North  Vietnam,  with  the  means 
to  commit  brutal  aggression  against  South 
Vietnam; 
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That  is  a  statement  of  fact,  which  is 

true. 

Whereas  In  the  prosecution  of  this  armed 
aggression  Xiit  (Sovemment  of  North  Viet- 
nam on  March  30,  1972,  unletMhed  the  fuU 
power  of  Its  mlUtaLry  force  by  a  massive  In- 
vasion of  the  territory  of  South  Vietnam; 
and 

That  is  a  statement  of  fact,  which  is 
true. 

Whereas  the  Oovernment  of  North  Viet- 
nam In  its  aggression  acted  In  open  viola- 
tion of  the  Geneva  Accords  of  10S4; 

That  is  a  statement  of  fact,  which  is 
true. 

Whereas  the  Government  of  North  Viet- 
nam has  openly  violated  the  1968  under- 
standing to  respect  the  Demilitarized  Zone 
In  return  for  a  halt  in  the  bombing  of  the 
sanctuaries  of  aggression  In  the  North: 

That  is  a  statement  of  fact,  which  Is 
true. 

Whereas  this  unrelenting  effort  against 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  has  resulted  In 
untold  death  and  suffering  to  those  people: 

Certainly,  that  is  the  case. 

Be  it  resolved.  That  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  condemns  the  Invasion  of 
South  Vietnam  by  North  Vietnam  and  calls 
upon  the  Government  of  North  Vietnam 
to  end  its  aggression  against  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  and  to  terminate  Its  In- 
rasion. 

Surely,  no  great  amount  of  debate 
should  be  accessary  to  agree  on  that 
point. 

Sec.  a.  The  Senate  of  the  United  States 
declares  its  support  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  In  Its  intention  to  provide  an 
honorable  peace  In  South  Vietnam. 

I  assume  all  of  are — or  should  be — ^in 
favor  of  an  honorable  pesu^  in  Vietnam. 
Accordingly,  I  find  it  very  difficult  to 
understand,  frankly,  how  any  Senator 
could  oppose  this  resolution.  I  believe  ttie 
resolution  should  have  been  brought  to 
a  vote  and  approved  today. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allen)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  letters,  which  were  referred 
as  indicated: 

RxpoBT  or  BoAso  or  Goveknobs  or  FkDBUL 
Rkseevs  Ststeic 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
«f  Governors,  Federal  Reserve  System,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that 
Board,  for  the  calendar  year  1971  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

RSPOBT  OK  MEDICABZ 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  Medicare,  for  the 
fiscal  year  1970  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Conunlttee  on  Finance. 

RKPOST  or  COICRSOLLEB  Obmxbal 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "Problems  In  Providing 
Guidance  to  SUtes  m  Establishing  Rates  of 
Payment  for  Nursing  Home  Care  Under  the 
Medicaid  Program",  Social  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Service,  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  dated  April  19,  1973  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 


PaoposiD  Gbamt  to  Vtbgdii*  Polttschkic 
iNsrrruTK  and  State  UKTVBtsrrr 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  proposed 
grant  with  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 
and  State  University.  Blacksburg.  Virginia 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  C<xn- 
mlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Proposes  Comprehensive  Youth  Services 
Act  of  1972 
A  lettsr  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  encvurage  and  assist 
States  and  localities  to  coordinate  their  var- 
ious programs  and  resources  avaUable  for  the 
prevention,  treatment,  and  control  of  juvenile 
delinquency,  and  for  other  purposes  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  on  Water  Pollixtion  Control  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Acttv- 

ITIES 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  Water  PoUution 
Control  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Activities,  dated  March,  1972  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

Prospectuses  por  Certain  Construction  or 
Government  Facilities 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  prospectuses  for  the 
construction  of  certain  government  facilities 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  FUIARIOHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

S.  3526.  An  original  bill  to  provide  au- 
thorizations for  certain  agencies  conducting 
the  foreign  relations  of  the  United  States 
and  for  other  purposes  (together  with  addi- 
tional views  of  Mr.  Spono  (Rept.  No.  92- 
764). 

By  Mr.  FUI3RIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  adversely: 

H.  J.  Res.  1.  A  joint  resolution  concerning 
the  war  powers  of  the  Congress  and  the 
President  (Rept.  No.  92-766) . 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  HUGHES,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

Robert  D.  Neeen,  of  CaUf<Hmla,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

By  Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.,  ftom  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services: 

John  W.  Warner,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy. 

By  Mrs.  SMITH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services : 

Frank  P.  Sanders,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  I  report 
favorably  the  nominations  of  34  fiag  and 
gmeral  officers  tax  the  Army  and  Navy. 
I  ask  that  these  names  be  placed  on  the 
Executive  Calendar. 

Hie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Die  nominations,  ordered  to  be  placed 


on  the  Executive  Calendar,  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Lt.  Gen.  Hugh  McClellan  Exton,  Anny  of 
the  United  States  (major  general,  U.S.  Army) , 
to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list,  in  the  grade 
of  Ueutenant  general; 

Lt.  Gen.  James  Benjamin  Lampert  (Army 
of  the  United  States),  major  general,  U.S. 
Army,  to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list.  In 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  general;  and 

John  D.  Chase,  and  sundry  other  officers, 
for  promotion  In  the  Navy. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  in  addi- 
tion I  report  favorably  1,593  appoint- 
ments in  the  Navy  in  grade  of  comman- 
der and  below;  216  amwintments  in  the 
Army  in  grade  of  major  and  below;  and 
1,789  appointments  in  the  Air  Force  in 
grade  of  colonel  and  below.  Since  these 
nsunes  have  tdready  appeso-ed  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  in  order  to  save 
tile  expense  of  printing  on  the  Elxecutive 
Calendar,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  ordered  to  lie  on  the  Secretarys 
desk  for  the  Information  of  any  Senator. 

■nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows : 

Andrew  R.  Adams,  and  sundry  other  mid- 
shipmen (Naval  Academy),  for  assignment 
In  the  Navy; 

Richard  D.  Adams,  and  sundry  other  Re- 
serve officers,  for  promotion  in  the  Navy; 

Douglas  W.  Barron,  and  sundry  other  of- 
ficers, for  promotion  In  the  Navy; 

James  C.  Akera,  and  sundry  other  ofllceis, 
for  promotion  In  the  Air  Force;  and 

Charles  W.  Boobar,  Jr.,  and  sundry  other 
persons,  for  appointment  In  the  Regular 
Army. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Nelson)  : 
S.  3614.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Act  terminating 
Federal  supervision  over  the  property  and 
members  of  the  Menominee  Indian  Tribe  of 
Wisconsin;  to  relnstltute  the  Menominee  In- 
dian Tribe  of  Wisconsin  as  a  federaUy  recog- 
nized, sovereign  Indian  Tribe;  and  to  restore 
to  the  Menominee  Tribe  of  Wisconsin  those 
Federal  services  furnished  to  American  In- 
dians because  of  their  status  as  American 
Indians.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BELLMON    (for  himself,  Mr. 
Curtis,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Hansen.  Mr. 
Fannin.    Mr.    Pearson,     and     Mr. 
YoxTNo) : 
S.  3515.  A  blU  to  provide  a  practicable  pre- 
cipitation management  program  for  the  Na- 
tion. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  BELLMON: 
S.  3516.  A  biU  relating  to  the  jurlsdlcUon 
of  the  Jomt  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
Referred  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

By  Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

HucHES) : 

S.  3517.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  provisions 

of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  relating  to 

marihuana.  Referred  to  the  Ck>Qunlttee  on 

the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TAIAIAIX3E  (by  request) : 
S.  3518.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Act  of  1936.  as  amended,  to  enhance 
the  abUlty  of  the  Rural  Telephone  Bank  to 
obtain  funds  for  the  supplementary  financing 
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program  on  favorable  terms  and  condltk  as. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agrlcultpre 
and  Forestry. 

ByMr.  OAMBRELL: 
S.  3619.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Oeorg^ 
Ray.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post] 
flee  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  OAMBRELL  (for  himself 
Mr.  TAI.MAOCK) : 
S.  3520.  A  bUl  to  designate  certain  lancls  in 
the    Olcefenolcee    National    WUdlife    Ref  ige. 
Georgia,  as  wilderness.  Referred  to  the  C  >m- 
mittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   MATHIAS    (for  himseU,   Mr. 
Bkaix,  Mr.  Booos,  Mr.  Bbookx,  Bfr. 
Cask.  Mr.  Coom.  Mr.  Hattikld,  Mr. 
Javfts,  Mr.  PmcT,  Mr.  Saxse.  Mr.  in- 
VENS,  Mr.  Tait,  and  Mr.  Weick  m) : 
8.    3521.    A   bUl    entlUed    "The    Juvi  nlle 
Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of   1972."  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judic  Ary. 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS  (for  bimseU  anC  Mr. 
Bxalx.)  : 
S.  3522.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  convey  inee 
of  certain  lands  In  the  District  of  Columb  a  to 
the  Greater  Southeast  Community  Hos]  Ital 
Foundation,  Inc.  Referred  to  the  Comm  l;tee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BIBLE   (for  blmaeU  and  Mr. 

Cannon)  : 

S.  3523.  A  blU  to  amend  section  1303  of 

title  18,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 

mailing  of  certain  matter.  Referred  to  the 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MA0NU80N  (by  request) 
S.  3624.  A  bill  to  extend  the  provlslodB  of 
the  Commercial  Fisheries  Research  and  De- 
velopment Act  of  1964,  as  amended.  Ref^red 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  TOWER: 
S.  3525.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  conveyance 
Of   approximately  5   acres  of  land,  moip  or 
less,  located  at  Camp  Bullls,  Tex.,  to]  the 
Texas  National  Guard  Armory  Board,  apody 
I>olltlc  and  corporate  of  the  State  of  1  »xas. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  Armed  Ser  icea. 
By  Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  from  the  i  lom- 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations: 
S.  3626.  An  original  bill  to  provide  aut  lorl- 
zations  for  certain  agencies  conductln     the 
foreign  relations  of  the  United   Statet    and 
for  other  purposes.  Ordered  to  be  plac4d  on 
the  calendar. 


INTRODl  CED 
RESOLUTK  iNS 


STATEMENTS       ON 
BILLS   AND  JOINT 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE  (for  hliiself 
and  Mr.  Nklson  > 
S.  3514.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  act  tlrml- 
natlng  Federal  supervision  over  the 
property  and  members  of  the  Mei  omi 
nee  Indian  Tribe  of  Wisconsin;  to  rein- 
stitute  the  Menominee  Indisui  True  of 
Wisconsin  as  a  federally  recognized  sov- 
ereign Indian  tribe ;  and  to  restore  o  the 
Menominee  Tribe  of  Wisconsin  iiose 
Federal  services  furnished  to  Ame  ican 
Indians  because  of  their  status  as  /  tner- 
ican  Indians.  Referred  to  the  Ck>i]  imlt- 
tee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

MCNOMTNR  XKSTOBATION   ACT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  <  a.  be- 
half of  myself  and  Senator  NELSoiql  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  to  repeal 
terminating  Federal  supervision  o^ 
Menominee  Indian  Tribe  of  Wisc^ 
to  reinstate  the  Menominees  as 
erally      recognized,      sovereign 
tribe:  and  to  make  the  tribe  ellgil 
the   services   the   Federal   Oovei^ment 
furnishes  to  Indians. 

THX  ICXNOIIINXB  INDIAM8 

Since  time  immemorial  the  Men<  mlnee 
Indians  have  lived  in  what  is  njvr  ttae 


State  of  Wisconsin.  In  1854  they  entered 
Into  a  treaty  with  the  United  States  by 
which  the  Menominees  ceded  to  the 
United  States  their  claim  to  all  their 
land  except  for  234,000  acres  along  the 
Wolf  River.  This  acreage  became  the 
Menominee  Indian  Reservation. 

By  the  early  1950's  the  Menominees 
had  become,  on  paper  at  least,  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  Indian  tribes  in  the 
United  States.  This  prosperity  was  In 
large  part  due  to  the  excellent  forest  lo- 
cated on  their  reservation,  which  was 
valued  at  $36  million.  In  addition,  the 
tribe  had  $10  million  on  deposit  in  the 
Federal  Treasury.  Over  three  quarters 
of  this  money  came  from  a  law  suit  which 
the  tribe  won  in  1951  against  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  for  mismanagement  of 
the  forest.  After  this  law  suit  was  settled 
the  Menominees  decided  that  they  want- 
ed approximately  $5  million  of  their 
money  distributed  to  each  member  of  the 
tribe— $1,500  per  capita.  This  money  was 
to  be  used  for  improving  housing  condi- 
tions and  for  other  necessities  of  life  on 
the  reservation.  Because  the  Federal 
Oovemment  held  a  trusteeship  over  the 
Menominees  an  act  of  Congress  was 
needed  to  release  the  money. 

Appropriate  legislation  was  introduced 
in  Ccmgress  in  1953  and  soon  passed  by 
the  House.  When  the  bill  reached  the 
Senate  it  was  amended  to  provide  for 
termination  of  the  Federal  trusteeship. 
The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee recommended  that  termination 
be  coupled  with  the  provisions  granting 
the  Menominees  access  to  their  money 
because  the  committee  felt  the  tril>e  had 
sufBcient  assets  to  exist  without  Federal 
support.  There  Is  some  confusion  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  tribe  gave  its  Informed 
consent  to  this  policy.  On  June  20,  1953, 
the  principle  of  termination  was  ap- 
proved at  a  tribal  coimcil  meeting  held 
on  the  reservation  by  a  vote  of  169  to  5. 
But  it  was  later  rejected  at  another 
council  meeting  by  a  vote  of  197-0.  It 
should  be  noted  that  these  two  votes  rep- 
resented only  5  percent  of  the  member- 
ship of  the  tribe.  Today  there  Is  resent- 
ment among  the  Menominees  who  feel 
that  termination  was  forced  on  them  as 
a  condition  for  receiving  their  money. 

In  1954  the  Menominee  Termination 
Act  was  passed.  The  tribal  roll  was  closed 
and  the  Indians  were  ordered  to  produce 
a  termination  plan.  Because  of  difficul- 
ties in  drawing  up  this  plan  the  final  date 
for  termination  was  put  baclc  from  1958 
to  1961.  With  the  implementation  of  ter- 
mination the  Federal  trusteeship  ended. 
BIA  services  were  withdrawn,  and  the 
Menominees  ceased  to  exist  as  a  legal 
entity.  A  corporation,  Menominee  Enter- 
prises Inc. — MEI — was  established  to 
manage  the  tribal  assets — the  forest, 
saw-mill,  public  utilities,  and  land.  Each 
enrolled  Menominee  was  given  100  shares 
of  stock  in  this  corporation. 

X/Ffia   or  TEmlCINATION 

It  was  the  intent  of  Congress  that  the 
Menominees  should  be  able  to  develop  on 
their  own  initiative  free  from  the  control 
of  the  Federal  Oovemment.  By  being 
placed  on  an  equal  legal  footing  with  the 
general  population,  it  was  felt  that  the 
Indians  would  be  able  to  expand  their 
economy  and  to  plan  their  future.  But 


this  has  not  happened.  The  Menominees 
have  been  unable  to  develop  and  prosper 
as  it  was  hoped  they  would.  The  observ- 
able results  of  termination  are  far  dif- 
ferent from  what  was  expected. 

First,  the  Menominees  have  lost  their 
liquid  assets.  The  payment  of  the  $1,500 
per  ci^ita  to  the  tribe  and  the  payment 
of  termination  costs  exhausted  the  $10 
million  which  the  tribe  had.  The  pre- 
termination  assets  of  the  Menominees 
proved  to  be  insufficient  to  establish  them 
on  a  sound  economic  footing.  Although 
these  assets  appeared  to  l>e  substantial 
on  paper,  in  reality  they  were  not.  As  a 
result  the  Menominees  have  been  hard 
pressed  to  obtain  the  funds  needed  to 
survive. 

Second,  the  ending  of  BIA  services  cost 
the  Indians  their  school  and  hospital 
Now  most  of  the  children  must  go  to 
neighboring  Shawano  County  for  th^ 
education.  The  Indians  are  having  dif- 
ficulties obtaining  adequate  health  and 
dental  care. 

Third,  the  Menominee  Reservation  be- 
came Menominee  County,  one  of  the 
smallest  and  poorest  counties  in  Wiscon- 
sin. As  a  county  the  Indians  now  had 
to  meet  State  standards  in  all  the  serv- 
ices they  provided.  This  required  large 
Initial  expenditures  which  the  county 
was  unable  to  raise  through  its  taxing 
power.  Since  1961  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  spent  over  $12  million  and  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  over  $7  million  to 
keep  Menominee  County  functioning. 
It  has  cost  the  American  taxpayer  over 
$19  million  to  support  a  tribe  that  before 
termination  was  able  to  pay  for  its  own 
support. 

Menominee  Enterprises,  Inc.,  pays  only 
$347,000  a  year  in  property  taxes  and  the 
individual  Indians  pay  a  meager  amoimt. 
The  dollars  raised  by  the  community  in 
taxes  have  not  been  sufficient  to  finance 
adequate  services.  Part  of  the  deficiency 
has  been  made  up  by  State  and  Federal 
fimds.  But  where  this  has  not  been  done, 
the  services  have  not  been  provided  and 
the  Menominees  have  suffered.  As  an 
example,  the  Menominee  County  govern- 
ment is  now  imder  two  pollution  abate- 
ment orders  from  the  Wisconsin  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources  for  failure  to 
bring  the  county  sewage  disposal  system 
up  to  State  standards.  The  Menominees 
do  not  want  their  lands  and  waters 
spoiled.  They  would  like  to  meet  the  State 
standards  and  are  making  every  effort 
to  do  so.  But  they  are  having  an  ex- 
tremely difficult  time  in  trying  to  obtain 
the  necessary  funds. 

Fourth,  in  an  attempt  to  expand  the 
tax  base  of  the  county  and  raise  needed 
money,  8,760  acres  of  land  was  sold  to 
non-Menominees  as  home  sites.  Slowly 
but  siirely  the  Indians  are  being  forced 
by  '^onomic  necessity  to  give  up  their 
ancestral  land. 

The  present  situation  in  Menominee 
County  is  bleak.  Average  unemployment 
in  1970  was  22.4  percent,  well  above  the 
national  average.  Per  capita  adjusted 
gross  Income  in  1969  was  $1,048  as  com- 
pared with  the  $2,950  figure  for  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  as  a  whole.  The  Indian  chil- 
dren who  have  gone  to  Shawano  County 
for  their  education  have  found  it  difficult 
to  compete  with   the  better  prepared 
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white  children.  And  the  Shawano  School 
District  has  been  having  trouble  provid- 
ing the  Indian  children  with  an  under- 
standing of  their  Menominee  heritage. 
"Hie  prospects  for  the  future  of  Me- 
nominee County  are  even  bleaker.  The 
community  does  not  have  the  funds  nec- 
essary to  expand  their  industry  or  to  in- 
crease the  tax  base.  Economic  stagnation 
is  probable.  The  policy  of  selling  off  the 
land  to  noQ-Menomlnees  In  an  attempt 
to  ease  the  financial  situation  may  con- 
tinue. If  carried  on  long  enough  it  could 
result  in  a  permanent  loss  by  the  Me- 
nominees of  their  land  and  control  of 
the  county.  If  this  were  to  happen  the 
Menominees  would  be  through  as  a  com- 
munity. Their  heritage,  their  cultural 
identity,  their  unity  would  be  destroyed. 
Without  their  land  they  will  be  unable 
to  survive  as  a  people. 

PBSVIOUS   AliSISTANCX 

The  Menominees  are  not  satisfied  with 
the  present  condition  in  their  county. 
They  do  not  want  their  future  to  be  as  I 
have  outlined  it.  But  there  is  little  they 
can  do  because  of  their  limited  wealth 
and  resources.  The  Federal  Government, 
which  by  adopting  the  policy  of  termina- 
ticm  helped  to  bring  about  the  condition 
of  the  Menominees,  is  in  a  position  to 
provide  assistance  to  them  so  that  pres- 
ent problems  can  be  alleviated  and  future 
problems  avoided. 

Both  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  have  attempted  to 
provide  monetary  assistance  to  Menom- 
inee County.  In  1965  the  Nelson-Laird 
Act,  which  I  was  proud  to  cosponsor.  au- 
thorized the  Secretaries  of  Commerce, 
Interior,  and  Health,  Eklucation,  and 
Welfare  to  make  grants  and  loans  avail- 
able to  the  Menominees  for  econmnic 
development,  health  and  educational 
services.  Those  ftmds  are  no  longer 
available. 

While  this  money  has  saved  the  county 
from  totsd  disaster  it  has  not  solved 
the  problems  that  plague  the  Menom- 
inees. Additional  funding  of  this  nature 
is  not  a  long-range  solution.  It  would 
serve  only  to  postpone  such  a  solution. 
The  Menominees  do  not  need  another 
stop-gap  measure.  They  need  a  meEisure 
that  will  help  them  overcome  their  prob- 
lems of  poverty,  their  lack  of  adequate 
educational,  health  and  community 
services,  and  their  poor  economic  condi- 
tions. 

BXBTOaATION  or  INDIAN  STATUS 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  which  I  am  in- 
troducing is  such  a  measure.  It  seeks  to 
provide  the  Menominees  with  the  long- 
range  assistance  which  they  so  desper- 
ately need.  The  Menominee  Coimty  gov- 
ernment, Menominee  Enterprises  Inc. 
and  a  group  known  as  DRUMS — Deter- 
mination of  Rights  and  Unity  of  Menom- 
inee Stockholders — have  all  endorsed  this 
bill.  In  meetings  held  over  the  past  few 
months  these  parties  agreed  to  a  program 
of  action  which  they  feel  will  substan- 
tially alleviate  the  problems  of  the  Me- 
nominees. This  bill  is  the  product  of  those 
meetings  and  has  received  wide  spread 
support  from  the  Menominee  commu- 
nity. They  feel  that  if  this  bill  is  not  en- 
acted the  Menominees  will  be  unable  to 
survive  as  a  jteofple. 


The  general  intent  ot  this  bill  is  to  re- 
store the  Menominees  to  trust  status  and 
put  them  in  the  same  rdatlonshlp  to  the 
Federal  Government  that  all  other  fed- 
erally recognized  tribes  are  In.  It  will  help 
solve  their  problems  by  removing  them 
from  their  present  disastrous  status.  The 
bill  repeals  the  Menominee  Tenninati(» 
Act  of  1954  which  was  the  beginning  of 
the  tribe's  problems.  As  I  have  stated  at 
length  above,  the  1954  act  has  been  of  no 
benefit  to  the  tritje,  but  rather  has  cre- 
ated Insoluble  problems.  Removing  the 
act  from  the  books  is  the  first  step  In 
helping  the  Menominees. 

The  bill  then  reopens  the  rolls  of  the 
tribe  that  has  been  closed  since  1954.  All 
the  Menominee  children  who  have  been 
bom  in  the  interim  will  be  legally  recog- 
nized as  members  of  the  tribe.  Opening 
the  rolls  is  necessary  to  determine  who 
is  eligible  to  receive  the  services  being 
made  available.  Provision  is  made  to  as- 
sure that  all  potential  enrollees  are  con- 
sidered. 

The  Menominees  are  to  be  made  eligi- 
ble to  receive  all  the  services  and  funding 
that  the  Federal  Government  makes 
available  to  Indians  because  of  their 
status  as  Indians.  In  addition  to  funds 
they  will  be  able  to  receive  the  technical 
assistance  that  they  must  have  to  ade- 
quately provide  community  services  and 
to  develop  their  economy.  This  should 
cost  the  Federal  Government  less  in  the 
long  run  than  continual  tillocations  of 
funds  through  legislative  measiures  such 
as  the  Nelson-Laird  Act.  The  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  has  estimated  that  the 
yearly  cost  of  providing  Menominee 
Coimty  with  adequate  education,  train- 
ing, and  social  services  is  about  $1,300,- 
000.  In  addition  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  estimates  that  $638,000  per  year 
would  have  to  be  paid  for  proper  health 
care.  Before  termination  the  Menominees 
were  able  to  reimburse  the  Government 
for  the  costs  of  running  the  reservation. 
It  is  a  possibility  that  given  enough  time 
they  wiU  be  able  to  do  so  again. 

The  next  sections  of  the  bill  enable  the 
Menominees  to  establish  their  own  tribal 
government  and  business  organization. 
The  provisions  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
IndlEui  Reorganization  Act.  This  will  give 
the  Menominees  the  control  over  their 
internal  affairs  that  Congress  Intended 
all  federally-recognized  Indian  tribes  to 
have. 

A  restoration  date  is  established,  at 
which  time  the  important  provisions  of 
the  act  will  go  into  effect.  On  the  restora- 
tion date  the  new  governing  body  of  the 
tribe  will  begin  operations.  Federal  serv- 
ices will  commence,  and  the  trust  rela- 
tionship will  be  established.  This  date 
will  be  approximately  13  months  after 
the  passage  of  the  act,  so  that  there  will 
be  ample  time  to  prepare  for  restoration. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au- 
thorized to  receive  and  hold  in  trust  for 
the  Menominees  such  assets  as  the  pres- 
ent tribal  corporation,  Menominee  En- 
terprises Inc..  or  individual  Menominees, 
may  wish  to  convey  to  him.  Both  MEI 
and  the  Menominee  people  have  ex- 
pressed a  desire  for  their  assets  to  be 
placed  In  such  a  trust.  In  addition  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  spend  what- 
ever funds  the  tribe  may  have  on  ac- 


count with  the  Federal  Treasurs  to  pur- 
chase additional  assets  for  the  tribe. 

Since  termination  MEI  has  sold  some 
of  the  Menominee  land  to  non-Menomi- 
nees. This  bUl  will  not  adversely  effect 
the  ownership  of  this  land  in  any  way. 
The  purchasers  of  this  land  bought  it  in 
good  faith  and  it  is  theirs  as  long  as  they 
wish  to  retain  it.  However,  should  any 
individual  owning  land  in  Menominee 
Coimty  desire,  for  resusons  of  his  own, 
that  his  land  oe  added  to  the  trust  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Indians  he  can  sell  it 
back  to  the  tribe  or  to  the  Secretary. 
Furthermore,  after  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  tribe  wlU 
make  what  rules  and  regulations  it  feels 
are  necessary  to  protect  the  land  which 
they  own,  including  the  forest  land,  so 
that  it  will  not  be  destroyed  or  unwisely 
used. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  1968  ruled 
that  the  Menominee  Termination  Act  did 
not  extinguish  the  hunting  and  fishing 
rights  guaranteed  by  the  Wolf  River 
Treaty  of  1854.  But  the  decision  was 
vague  as  to  what  persons  possessed  those 
rights.  This  bill  will  clear  up  that  am- 
biguity by  plainly  stating  that  the 
Menominees  retain  all  the  rights  guaran- 
teed them  by  their  treaties  with  the 
United  States. 

"me  final  sections  of  the  bill  author- 
ize the  appropriation  of  necessary  funds 
and  allow  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  make  necessary  rules  and  regulations. 

Menominee  County  and  its  govern- 
ment were  established  by  the  Wisconsin 
State  Legislature.  This  bill  will  not  alter 
or  abolish  the  county  structure.  The 
State  legislature  wUl  have  to  decide  at 
a  future  date  what  action,  if  any.  should 
be  taken  in  this  regard. 

NXED    rOB    ACTION 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  bill  will  soon 
be  the  subject  of  hearings  in  the  Senate 
Interior  Committee  so  that  the  Menom- 
inees will  be  able  to  tell  their  own  story. 
The  problems  which  they  have  had  since 
termination  are  manifold.  The  facts 
when  presented  will  speak  for  themselves. 
After  the  hearings  I  hope  this  bill  will 
be  able  to  receive  speedy  and  sympa- 
thetic consideration  by  the  full  Senate. 
Each  passing  day  increases  the  problems 
of  the  Menominee  people.  Assistance 
should  be  provided  for  them  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  this  bill  to  the 
desk  and  ask  that  it  be  appropriately  re- 
ferred. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  3514 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Menominee  Resto- 
ration Act". 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act — 

(1)  "Tribe"  means  the  Menominee  Tribe 
of  Wisconsin,  as  determined  by  the  member- 
ship roU  prepared  pursuant  to  section  4  of 
this  Act; 

(2)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Interior; 

(3)  "Menominee  Restoration  Committee" 
means  that  committee  of  nine  Menominee 
Indians,  who  have  been  elected  at  a  Oen- 
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eral  Council  meeting  open  to  all  llvlni  per- 
sona on  the  final  roll  of  the  Tribe  pub  lahed 
pursuant  to  the  Act  of  June  17,  196  \  (68 
Stat.  360;  36  UB.C.  803)  (hereinafter  -efer- 
red  to  as  the  "final  1954  roll") ,  and  th«  x  de- 
scendants. The  Secretary  shall  appro\  >  the 
membership  of  the  committee  If  be  Is  latls- 
fled  that  the  above  requirement  of  thl  i  sec- 
tion h«Te  been  met.  Immediately  upo  i  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  aball 
publish  the  names  of  the  memberst  p  of 
the  Menominee  Restoration  Commltt  «  In 
the  Federal  Register.  The  Menominee  Res- 
toration Committee  shall  be  the  entity  ^  'blch 
shall  represent  the  Menominee  people  1  i  co- 
ordinating and  negotiating  the  Implem  mta- 
tlon  of  this  Act  prior  to  the  restoration  date, 
as  described  In  section  8  of  this  Act  The 
Menominee  Restoration  Committee  I  shall 
have  no  powers  other  than  those  glvei  to  It 
by  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  Effective  on  the  restoratloi  date 
established  pursuant  to  section  8  o  this 
Act,  the  Act  of  June  17.  1954  (Publl  :  Law 
399  of  the  Eighty-third  Congress;  26  n.8.C. 
i  891-903)  Is  repealed  and  shall  be  of  do  fur- 
ther force  (uid  effect.  1 

Sec.  4.  As  soon  as  practicable,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  establish  a  membership  roll  of  the 
Tribe  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the:  mem- 
bership roll").  The  roll  shall  cont«  n  the 
ages  and  quanttim  of  Indian  bloc  I  and, 
when  approved  by  the  Secretary,  sht  1  con- 
stitute the  legal  membership  of  thj  Tribe 
for  all  purposes.  The  membership  to  1  shall 
include  all  persons  listed  on  the  fin  J  1954 
roll  who  are  stlU  living  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  The  members  Ip  roll 
shall  also  Include  all  descendants  of  lersons 
listed  on  the  final  1954  roll.  If  such  d  scend* 
ants  have  at  least  one-quarter  Men  »mlnee 
blood  and  If  such  descendants  are  11^  Ing  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act:  Appli- 
cations for  Inclusion  In  the  membersi  Ip  roll 
may  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  for  a  period 
of  four  months  after  the  enactment  >f  this 
Act.  Within  30  days  after  the  ena  itment 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  nd  Ify  In 
writing  all  persons  who  were  listed-  m  the 
final  1954  roll  for  the  purpose  of  as<  trtaln- 
Ing  the  names  of  all  descendants  of  sxch  per- 

BODS.  The  Secretary  sb&ll  also  maKeill  rea- 

aonat>le  Independent  efforts  to  ascerwbln  ttie 

Identity  of  all  persons  entitled  tolbe  In- 
cluded on  the  membership  roll.  For  |  period 
of  three  months  after  the  closln 
period  for  applications,  the  Secret 
provide  a  reasonable  opportunity 
I>erson  to  protest  against  the  incl 
omission  of  any  name  on  or  from 
During  such  period  of  three  mon' 
Secretary  shall  permit  the  examl: 
the  applications  by  the  Menominee 
tlon  Committee  for  the  purpose  of 
protests  in  regard  to  the  inclusion  o: 
slon  of  any  name  on  or  from  the  rol 
Secretary  shall  publish  the  members; 
in  the  Federal  Register  within  30  days  after 
the  last  day  on  which  protests  may  tn  filed 
pursuant  to  the  above  provisions  of  thl  sec- 
tion. After  the  restoration  date,  as  de8<  Ibed 
In  section  8  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  additions,  deletions,  and  modlflci  ;lons 
to  the  membership  roll,  based  upon  w:  Itten 
notice  from  the  governing  body  of  the  Tribe 
according  to  tribal  rules  and  regulaxlons 
which  have  been  approved  by  the  Secret 

Sec.  6.  All  persons  on  the  membership 
roll  shall  be  eligible,  as  of  the  restoraiion 
date  as  described  In  section  8  of  this  net, 
to  receive  all  Federal  services  fumlahed  Aper- 
Ican  Indiana  because  of  their  status  aa  In- 
dians. Such  servloes  shall  include,  butiihall 
not  be  limited  to,  all  health,  educ»tloim  em- 
ployment, welfare,  loan,  financial,  andtother 
Malatanoe  »nd  services  which  are  prfrlded 
to  American  Indians  because  of  thelrjetatua 
as  American  Indiana. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Subject  to  the  approvajf  of  the 
Secretary,  as  set  forth  In  section  ^(a)  of 
this  Act,  the  Tribe  shaU  orgaiUae  if  govern' 


Ing  body  for  the  Tribe's  common  wrtfare  and 
shall  adopt  an  appropriate  constitution  and 
by-laws,  whlob  ahall  become  effective  pur- 
•uant  to  the  provisions  of  section  7  and  8  of 
this  Aot.  Such  constitution  and  by-laws  shall 
be  revocable  by  an  election  open  to  the  same 
voters  and  conducted  In  the  same  manner 
as  provided  In  section  7  of  this  Act.  Amend- 
ments to  the  constitution  and  by-laws  may 
be  raUfled  and  approved  by  the  Seoretary  In 
the  same  manner  as  the  original  constitu- 
tion and  by-laws.  In  addition  to  any  powers 
which  were  vested  in  the  Tribe  before  the 
termination  of  Federal  supervision  and  In 
addition  to  any  powers  which  may  be  vested 
In  any  Indian  Tribe  or  tribal  governing  body 
by  ezlctlng  law,  the  constitution  adopted  by 
the  Tribe  may  vest  In  the  Tribe  or  lU  gov- 
erning body  the  following  rights  and  powers: 
to  employ  legal  counsel.  Including  the  choice 
of  counsel  and  fixing  of  fees;  to  prevent  the 
sale,  disposition,  lease,  or  encumbrance  of 
tribal  lands,  interests  in  lands,  or  other  tribal 
assets  without  the  consent  of  the  Tribe;  to 
purchase  property,  Tt*X  and  personal;  to  cre- 
ate a  trllial  corporation  or  corporations  to 
conduct  all  or  some  of  the  economic  ac- 
tivities of  the  Tribe,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section;  and  to  ne- 
gotiate with  the  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments;  except  that  no  authority  shall 
be  gT'anted  to  sell,  or  to  mortgage  or  lease  for 
a  period  exceeding  26  years,  any  of  the  land 
Included  within  the  limits  of  the  Reserva- 
tion. The  Secretary  shall  advise,  and  consult 
with,  the  governing  body  of  the  Tribe  con- 
cerning all  appropriation  estimates  of  Fed- 
eral projects  for  the  benefit  of  the  Tribe 
prior  to  the  submission  of  such  estimates  to 
the  Ofllce  of  Management  and  Budget  or  to 
the  Congress. 

(b)  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary, the  Tribe  may  organize  a  trlb«a  corpo- 
ration or  corporations  to  conduct  all  or  some 
of  the  economic  activities  engaged  in  by 
the  Tribe.  The  corporation  or  corporations 
may  be  organized  pursuant  to  the  laws  of 
any  State.  In  addition  to  all  poweis  which 
may  be  vested  in  any  corporation  pursuant 
to  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  the  corpo- 
ration Is  Incorporated,  the  tribal  corporation 
or  corporations  may  be  granted  the  following 

rlghta  and  powers;    to  purchase,  t&ke  by  gift 

or  bequest,  or  otherwise  own,  bold,  manage, 
and  operate  property  of  every  deecriptlon, 
real  and  personal;  to  purchase  property,  real 

and  personal;  to  exchange  Interests  In  cor- 
porate property  for  any  property,  real  or  per- 
sonal, acquired  by  the  corporation;  to  dls- 
poae  of  personal  property;  to  sue  and  be  sued 
for  matters  Involving  such  economic  activi- 
ties engaged  In  by  the  corporation  or  corpo- 
rations, as  may  be  incidental  to  the  conduct 
of  corporate  business;  and  such  further  ptow- 
ers,  not  Inconsistent  with  law;  except  th»t  no 
authority  shall  be  granted  to  sell,  or  to  mort- 
gage or  lease  for  a  period  exceeding  twenty- 
five  years,  any  of  the  land  included  In  the 
limits  of  the  Reservation. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  an 
election  by  secret  ballot,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  Tribe's  constitution  and  by- 
laws. Within  fifteen  days  after  the  publica- 
tion of  the  membership  roll,  the  Secretary 
shall  announce  the  date  of  the  election.  The 
date  of  the  election  shall  be  within  sixty 
days  after  the  publication  of  the  membership 
roll.  All  adult  members  on  the  membership 
roll  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  In  election, 
either  In  person  or  by  absentee  ballot.  The 
constitution  and  bylaws  shall  be  adopted  If 
they  receive  a  vote  of  the  majority  of  those 
actually  voting  and  If  they  receive  the  t^- 
proval  of  the  Secretary,  who  shall  give  his 
approval  or  disapproval  within  thirty  days 
after  the  date  of  the  election.  The  Secretary 
shall  approve  any  constitution  and  bylaws 
chosen  by  the  Tribe  If  he  finds  that  the  con- 
stitution and  bylaws  will  trea«  with  reason- 
able equity  all  persons  on  the  mombenblp 


roll  and  that  they  conform  to  ^pllcable  Fed- 
eral and  State  law. 

(b)  The  texts  of  the  constitution  and  by- 
laws which  shall  be  on  the  ballot  at  the  elec- 
tion ahall  be  determined  by  the  Menominee 
Restoration  Committee,  after  consultation 
with  the  Secretary.  The  Menominee  Restora- 
tion Committee  shall  distribute  to  all  per- 
sons entitled  to  vote  In  the  special  election, 
at  least  thirty  days  before  the  q>eclal  elec- 
tion, a  copy  of  the  constitution  and  bylaws 
which  will  be  presented  at  the  election, 
along  with  a  brief,  impartial  description  of 
the  constitution  and  bylaws,  the  M»n>w«iTM(t 
Restoration  Committee  shall  freely  consult 
with  persons  entitled  to  vote  In  the  special 
election  concerning  the  texts  and  description 
of  the  constitution  and  bylaws. 

(c)  If  the  constitution  and  by-lavrs  pre- 
sented at  the  election  are  not  adopted,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  a  second  election  shall  be  held. 
The  Secretary  shall  announce  the  date  of 
the  second  election  within  16  days  after  the 
proposed  constitution  and  by-laws  failed  to 
receive  the  requisite  number  of  votes  or. 
If  applicable,  within  16  days  after  disapproval 
by  the  Secretary.  The  date  of  the  second  elec- 
tion shall  be  within  60  days  after  the  pro- 
posed constitution  and  by-laws  failed  to  re- 
ceive the  requisite  number  of  votes  or.  If 
applicable,  within  60  days  after  disapproval 
by  the  Secretary.  Such  election,  and  any 
subsequent  election,  shall  be  conducted  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion In  all  other  respects. 

Sec.  8.  Within  16  days  after  the  Secretary 
approves  the  "mbe's  constitution  and  by- 
laws, as  provided  In  section  7  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  shall  announce  a  restoration 
date.  The  restoration  date  shall  be  within  90 
days  after  the  Secretary  approves  the  con- 
stitution and  by-laws.  The  Secretary  shaU 
promptly  publish  the  restoration  date  in  the 
Federal  Register.  On  the  restoration  date. 
the  following  events  shall  occur: 

(1)  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  share- 
holders as  required  by  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Wisconsin,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Meno- 
minee Enterprises  Inc..  or  the  appropriate 
officers  at  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Dl- 

rectoro,  snail  execute  all  neoasary  and  v^ 

proprlate  dociunents  to  transfer  to  tlie  Secre- 
tary all  assets  held  by  Menominee  Enter- 
prises, Inc.  Such  assets  shall  be  held  In  trust 
by  the  Secretary,  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  Tribe.  Such  assets  shall  to- 
clude,  but  shall  not  be  limited  to,  all  cash, 
buildings,  personal  property,  lands,  waters, 
and  Interests  therein  owned  by  Menominee 
Enterprises,  Inc.,  as  of  the  restoration  date. 
The  transfer  of  asseU  shall  be  exempt  from 
Federal.  State,  and  local  taxation.  All  such 
assets,  while  held  in  trust  by  the  Secretary, 
shall  be  exempt  from  Federal,  State,  and 
local  taxation. 

(2)  The  land  which  Is  transferred  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  (1)  of  this  section  shaU 
become  a  Federally  recognised  Indian  Res- 
ervation. 

(3)  All  provisions  of  the  constitution  and 
by-laws  selected  by  the  Tribe  and  approved 
by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  section  7  of 
this  Act  shall  become  effective.  The  govern- 
ing body  selected  by  the  TYlbe  at  the  elec- 
tion and  approved  by  the  Secretary  pursuant 
to  section  7  shall  begin  operation  and  shall 
be  the  official  governing  body  of  the  Tribe 
In  all  respects. 

(4)  The  Tribe  abaU  be  a  FederaUy  rsoog- 
nlsed  Indian  Tribe. 

(6)  All  persons  on  the  membership  roll 
ShaU  be  eUglble  to  receive  the  Vsdsral  serv- 
ices set  forth  In  section  6  of  this  Act. 

Sbc.  B.  The  Secretary  Is  hereby  authorised, 
in  his  discretion,  to  acquire  for  tnelTis'f^ 
in  the  Menominee  Reservation  through  pur- 
chsse,  relinquishment,  gift,  exchange,  or  ss- 
signment,  any  Interest  In  lands,  water  rights, 
or  surface  rlghte  to  lands,  within  ot  with- 
out tha  Itenoutne*  Indian  neservatlon  ss 
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those  boundarlss  were  established  by  the 
treaties  of  1864  and  1866.  except  that  land 
within  the  present  boundaries  of  the  Stock- 
brldge-Munsee  Reservation  shall  not  be  ac- 
quired by  the  Secretary  pursiiant  to  this 
provision.  The  Secretary  is  further  author- 
ized to  receive  on  behalf  of  the  United  SUtes 
from  the  governing  body  of  the  Tribe,  or 
from  any  person  on  the  membership  roll, 
voluntarily  executed  deeds  to  such  lands  as 
the  Tribe  or  person  may  own  in  fee  simple 
free  from  all  encumbrances.  Any  property 
purchased,  or  received  from  the  Tribe,  piur- 
suant  to  this  section  shall  be  held  In  trust 
by  the  Secretary,  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Tribe.  Any 
property  received  from  any  person  on  the 
membership  roll  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  be  held  In  trust  by  the  Secretary,  on 
behalf  of  the  Uulted  States,  for  the  benefit 
of  such  person.  Any  laud  or  rights  trans- 
ferred under  this  section  shall  be  exempt 
from  Federal.  State,  and  local  taxation. 

Sec.  10.  The  governing  body  of  the  Tribe, 
after  full  consultation  with  the  Secretary, 
shall  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
operation  and  management  of  the  tribal  for- 
estry units  on  the  principle  of  sustained- 
yield  management.  The  governing  body  of 
the  Tribe,  after  full  consultation  with  the 
Secretary,  shall  make  such  other  rules  and 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  protect 
the  lands  of  the  Tribe  from  deterioration. 
The  governing  body  of  the  Tribe,  after  full 
consultation  with  the  Secretary,  may  regru- 
late  hunting,  fishing,  and  trapping  on  the 
Reservation. 

Sec.  11.  This  Act  shall  reinstitute  all.  and 
shall  not  abrogate  any  water,  hunting,  fish- 
ing, and  trapping  rights  or  privileges,  and 
any  other  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Tribe 
and  its  members  enjoyed  under  Federal 
Treaty  or  otherwise. 

Sec.  12.  The  Secretary  is  hereby  authorized 
to  make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  are 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  13.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  s^eld? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  join  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  PROxmRE)  and  his  colleague  (Mr. 
Nelson)  in  urging  swift  approval  of  the 
proposed  legislatim  to  restore  Federal 
services  and  recognition  to  the  Menomi- 
nee. They  have  suffered  greatly  and  un- 
justly as  victims  of  a  now  discredited 
termination  policy.  We  must  right  this 
wrong  at  once,  and  I  am  pleased  to  join 
in  this  vital  effort  to  do  so. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
introduced  today,  the  Menominee  Res- 
toration Act,  repeals  the  Menominee 
Termination  Act  of  1954  which  termi- 
nated Federal  jurisdiction  over  the 
Menominee  Indian  Tribe  of  Wisconsin. 

As  Governor  of  Wisconsin  in  1961.  it 
seemed  to  me  that  the  policy  of  termi- 
nation was  unwise  and  unsound.  I  came 
to  Washingt<m  at  that  time  to  oppose  the 
policy  cm  the  ground  that  it  would  not 
work.  It  is  quite  obvious  now  that  It  has 
not  worked  and  will  not  work. 

After  termination  it  very  soon  became 
clear  that  Menominee  County — which  is 
what  the  Menominee  Reservation  be- 
came once  termination  was  effected — 
was  in  desperate  economic  straits.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  1966  the  Nelson-Laird  bill 
was  introduced  in  the  Senate:  this  bill 
resulted  in  an  appropriation  of  over  $1.8 
million  for  Menominee  County  for  the 


purposes  of  education,  public  welfare 
benefits,  health,  and  sanitation  services, 
and  the  construction  of  sanitation  fa- 
cilities. TloR  fact  that  such  a  measure 
was  needed  was  an  indication  even  then 
of  the  failure  of  the  policy  of  termi- 
nation. 

The  Menominee  Termination  Act  was 
passed  in  1954.  A  brief  history  of  the 
events  leading  up  to  termination  is  nec- 
essary to  understand  it  fully.  In  1951, 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  awarded  the 
Menominee  Tribe  a  $7,650,000  Judgment 
against  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  for 
mismanagement  of  the  tribe's  forest.  By 

1953.  the  Menominee  had  $10  million  in 
the  U.S.  Treasury  and  their  tribal  forest 
valued  at  $36  million.  Also,  the  tribe 
was  one  of  only  three  tribes  in  the  coun- 
try who  were  able  to  pay  for  most  of 
the  cost  of  the  Federal  services  provided 
to  them.  However,  the  appearance  of 
tribal  wealth  should  not  be  allowed  to 
overshadow  the  reality  of  the  poverty  of 
the  individual  Menominee  at  that  time. 
Housing,  education,  and  health  care  on 
the  reservation  were  well  below  national 
norms,  and  the  Federal  services  provided 
were  not  of  the  highest  quality.  But  it  was 
at  this  stage  of  development  that  Con- 
gress decided  on  the  policy  of  termi- 
nation. 

In  1953.  the  Menominee  decided  that 
they  wanted  to  have  $5  million  of  their 
settlement  distributed  to  than  on  a 
$1,500  per  capita.  Even  though  the  Court 
of  Claims  had  previously  awarded  the 
settlement  to  the  tribe,  congressional 
approval  was  required  before  any  money 
could  be  distributed  to  the  tribe. 

A  bill  was  introduced  in  the  House 
to  provide  for  the  desired  per  capita 
payment  of  $1,500  from  tribal  funds. 
However,  in  the  Senate  the  bill  was 
effectively  rewritten  to  provide  for  the 

"oraerly  tenninatiton  ol  reaeral  super- 

vision   over  the  property   axtd  members" 

Of  the  Menominee  Tribe.  The  Senate 
version  of  the  bill  passed  and  was  signed 

by    President   Eisenhower   on   June    17. 

1954.  Thus  one  can  see  that  the  Me- 
nominee, in  an  attempt  to  gain  the  money 
legally  awarded  them,  woimd  up  with 
far  more  than  they  had  bargained  for  or 
wanted;  namely,  termination. 

After  termination  was  proposed  the 
Menominee  were  understandably  eager 
to  find  out  exactly  what  it  would  mean 
to  the  tribe.  On  Jime  20,  1953.  they  were 
told  that  Congress  had  already  decided 
on  termination  of  the  Menominee  and 
that  they  would  not  receive  their  per 
capita  allotments  imtil  after  termina- 
tion. The  manner  in  which  the  policy 
was  explained  to  the  tribe  made  it  ap- 
pear that  if  you  do  not  vote  for  termi- 
nation, you  will  not  receive  your  per 
capita  allotments. 

Later  that  same  day.  the  general 
council  of  the  tribe  voted  169  to  5  in 
favor  of  the  "principle  of  termination." 
However,  after  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs greatly  modified  the  termination 
bill  drafted  by  the  tribe  and  after  an- 
other terminatiGQ  bill  continued  to  make 
headway  in  Congress,  another  meeting 
was  called.  The  197  members  present  at 
this  second  meeting  voted  unanimously 
to  oppose  the  bill,  showing  their  willing- 
ness to  forgo  the  payments  in  order  to 
prevent  termination. 


But  regardless  of  the  feelings  of  the 
Menominee,  the  Menominee  Termina- 
tion Act  was  passed  by  Congress  and 
signed  into  law  aa  June  17.  1954.  The 
measure  required  termination  no  later 
than  December  31.  1958,  but  the  act  was 
sjnended  several  times  and  termination 
did  not  take  effect  imtil  April  30,  1961. 
On  that  date,  the  Menominee  Reserva- 
tion became  Menominee  County. 

In  testimony  on  the  Termination  Act. 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  Indians 
testified  in  opposition  to  the  legislation. 
The  arguments  presented  touched  on  the 
following  matters:  First,  flnn.nHfti  con- 
cerns; second,  loss  of  treaty  rights  and 
privileges;  third,  concern  for  the  state  of 
tribal  preparedness;  fourth,  procedural 
issues;  and  fifth,  emotional  ties  to  tribal 
lands. 

Not  only  did  the  Menominee  Tribe  ob- 
ject to  the  policy  of  termination  before 
the  act  was  pa^ed,  but  also  after  the 
passage  of  the  act  they  tried  in  vain  to 
prepare  themselves  for  the  withdrawal 
of  Federal  services.  They  were  successful 
in  extending  the  effective  date  until  1961, 
but.  as  was  evident  then  and  has  become 
increasingly  evident  since,  this  was  not 
long  enough  to  adequately  prepare  for 
termination. 

In  1961  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
terminated  all  education,  health,  and 
utiUty  services  which  had  been  provided 
for  years.  But  what  the  Menominee  were 
left  with  is  graphic  testimony  to  the  woe- 
ful inadequacy  of  the  preparation  for 
termination.  They  were  saddled  with  a 
school  and  hospital  both  of  which  had  to 
be  closed  because  they  did  not  meet  State 
standards.  The  sewerage  system  was  also 
substandard  and  had  to  be  renovated  at 
Menominee  expense.  It  was  discovered 
that  the  sawmill  had  over  100  State 
safety  code  violations.  Iii  addition,  the 

roads  were  substandard  and  required 

substantial  repair  work. 

It  was  bad  enough  that  the  Menominee 
had  to  undergo  termination  at  aU.  But 

not  only  were  they  forced  to  do  so,  but 
also,  as  a  result  of  a  congressional  de- 
cision, they  had  to  pay  for  most  of  the 
costs  of  termination. 

Mr.  President,  the  present  situaticm  of 
the  Menominee  people  offers  ample  evi- 
dence of  the  failure  of  the  policy  of  ter- 
mination. 

From  the  latest  1970  census  data  relat- 
ing to  the  Menominee  Indians  living  in 
Menominee  County,  (me  can  get  a  good 
idea  of  the  depressed  economic  situation 
of  the  tribe.  Nearly  25  percent  of  all 
Menominee  families  receive  welfare  as- 
sistance, compared  to  a  statewide  aver- 
age of  only  3  percent;  40  percent 
of  Menominee  f  sunilies  have  incomes  be- 
low the  Federal  poverty  level  as  com- 
pared to  8  percent  for  the  State  as  a 
whole. 

The  average  per  capita  Income  for  the 
county  is  $981  compared  to  a  statewide 
average  of  $2,915.  The  unemploymoit 
rate  was  10.9  percent,  compared  to  4 
percent  for  the  State  as  a  whole.  Both 
unemploirment  rates  are  now  higher. 

To  a  large  extent  the  extremely  high 
rate  of  unemployment  can  be  directly 
attributed  to  the  Termination  Act.  After 
termination,  Menominee  Enterprises, 
Inc. — the  oorpcHution  set  uP  to  run  the 
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affairs  of  the  Menominee,  was  fact 
the  task  of  paylncr  taxes  and 
profit  enough  to  sxipport  all  the 
and  services  related  to  running  a 
government.  Thus,  MEI  was  fc 
maximize  efficiency  In  the  Indlan- 
sawmlll.  Doing  this  meant  dlsml 
large  number  of  Menominee  who 
In  the  mill.  Since  the  mill  is  vl 
the  only  source  of  employment  fi  the 
area,  the  unemployment  rate  ros^  dra- 
matically. 

Since  the  hospital  was  closed  Ix  1961, 
there  has  been  no  adequate  healti  care. 
In  fact,  shortly  after  terminaUon  there 
was  a  tuberculosis  epidemic,  whlc»^was 
finally  brought  under  control  afterntate 
and  county  spending  of  some  $20l,000. 

One  major  effect  of  terminatioi  was 
the  end  of  tribal  ownership  of  the  land. 
Under  the  termination  plan,  the  rlbal 
land  was  transferred  to  MEI.  The  Me- 
nominee people  were  forced  to  buy,  from 
MEI,  the  land  which  they  had  liv  d  on 
for  years  and  which  they  had  a  mrays 
considered  to  t)e  their  own. 

Not  only  were  the  Menominee  f  irced 
to  buy  their  land  but  also  as  a  resilt  of 
termination  they  have  been  forc< 
sell  part  of  their  land.  This  sell 
land  may  well  be  of  more  long- 
harm  to  the  tribe  than  anythlni 
which  has  resulted  from  terminatij 
an  effort  to  expand  the  tax 
provide  money  for  all  the  badly 
services  of  the  county,  MEI,  in  c< 
tlon  with  a  recreation  developer  hi 
more  than  8,700  acres  of  land 
Indians.  In  the  words  of  one  Men< 
this  Is  roughly  analogous  to 
down  your  house  to  Iteep  wi 
blizzard." 

To  an  Indian  tribe,  land 
more  than  Just  a  material  asset; 
birthright,  symbol  of  a  proud 
heritage,  and  the  last  refuge  fi 
encroaching  white  society  whi^i  has 
refused  to  leave  the  Indian  trj  >es  in 
peace.  When  a  tribe  begins  to  ell  its 
land,  it  can  truly  be  said  that  t  «  end 
Is  in  sight:  for,  once  the  tribal  :  uid  is 
sold,  dispersal  of  the  Indians  annot 
be  far  away.  If  termination  is  :  oi  re- 
versed then  the  Menominee  mlg  it  well 
become  another  victim  of  Oove  nment 
policy  and  Join  the  ranks  of  the  mndless 
Indians. 

Under  the  terminaUon  plan,  a  corpo- 
ration. Menominee  Enterprises,  Ii  c,  was 
formed  in  order  to  hold  and  mai  age  all 
Menominee  assets:  forest,  sawmi  1,  util- 
ities, and  Ismd.  Each  of  the  3.270  &  enom- 
Inee  received  100  $1  par  value  sU  ires  of 
stock  in  the  corporation  and  an  i  ncome 
bond  guaranteed  to  mature  at  $1,000  in 
December  2000,  and  bearing  int  rest  at 
the  rate  of  4  percent — $120 — per  ear. 

Many  Menominee  were  force<  to  sell 
their  bonds  in  order  to  buy  t  le  land 
which  they  had  lived  on  for  the  r  whole 
Uves.  Menominee  were  also  req  lired  to 
sell  their  bonds  in  order  to  qu  lify  for 
welfare.  Accordingly,  the  State  »f  Wis- 
consin has  accumulated  over  $1  200,000 
worth  of  these  bonds. 

The  Menominee  voted  to  main  &in  the 
noimegotiabllity  of  their  stoc  :  until 
1974.  But  it  may  be  only  a  mattei  of  time 
before  the  pressing  economic  c  smands 
on  the  tribe  will  force  a  vote  for :  egotia- 
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bllity.  And,  of  course,  if  this  happens,  the 
tribe  will  lose  what  little  control  it  has 
over  its  own  destiny. 

One  Menominee  summed  up  the  pres- 
ent plight  of  the  tribe  In  the  following 
statement: 

We  are  much  worse  off  now  as  the  7ad 
county  of  Wisconsin  than  we  ever  were  as  a 
reservation.  We  have  more  to  lose  now.  We 
are  losing  our  land,  our  assets,  our  people. 

The  only  other  major  Indian  tribe  to 
be  terminated  was  the  Klamath  Tribe  of 
Oregon.  The  Klamath  termination  took 
effect  in  1962.  The  last  termination  act 
passed  by  Congress  was  also  in  1962. 
dealing  with  the  Ponca  Tribe  of  Ne- 
braska. Since  then  no  Indian  tribe  has 
been  terminated.  The  reason  is  that  all 
parties  concerned  realize  that  the  policy 
of  termination  has  been  a  failure.  In 
fact,  in  1969  Congress  voted  to  halt  pre- 
viously ordered  termination  proceedings 
dealing  with  the  Oklahoma  Choctaws. 

The  policy  has  been  rejected  in  deed, 
if  not  in  words,  by  both  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  and  the  Congress.  The 
President  himself  has  come  out  quite 
strongly  against  the  policy.  In  a  1968 
speech  to  the  National  Congress  of 
American  Indians,  Richard  Nixon  stated: 

Termination  of  tribal  recognition  will  not 
be  a  policy  objective,  and  in  no  case  wUl  It 
be  Imposed  without  Indian  consent. 

In  1970,  President  Nixon  stated  that: 

Because  termination  is  morally  and  legally 
unacceptable,  because  it  produces  bad  prac- 
tical results,  and  because  the  mere  threat  of 
termination  tends  to  discourage  greater  self- 
sufficiency  among  Indian  groxips,  I  am  ask- 
ing the  Congress  to  pass  a  new  Concurrent 
Resolution  which  would  expressly  renounce, 
repudiate  and  repeal  the  ternUnatton  policy 
as  expressed  In  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
108  of  the  83rd  Congress  [August,  1953]. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  would  do 
that  which  President  Nixon  has  asked 
the  Congress  to  do,  namely  repeal  the 
past  policy  of  termination. 

Certainly  it  would  be  indefensible  to 
admit  that  Congress  erred  in  its  policy  of 
termination,  and  then  not  to  rectify  that 
error  by  reversing  termination.  The  ex- 
periment of  termination  was  a  failure. 
The  very  least  we  can  do  is  come  to  the 
aid  of  one  of  the  tribes  upon  which  the 
experiment  was  tried. 

Quite  apart  from  the  argument  based 
on  moral,  social,  humanitarian,  and  legal 
grounds,  it  can  also  be  shown  that  even 
on  the  basis  of  economics  it  would  be- 
hoove the  Congress  to  repeal  termination 
of  the  Menominee  Tribe.  Before  termina- 
tion, the  Menominee  Tribe  was  one  of  the 
few  which  was  able  to  pay  for  almost  all 
of  the  Federal  Oovemment  services  pro- 
vided them.  Since  1961,  when  termina- 
tion took  effect,  the  Federal  Oovemment 
has  spent  more  than  $11.5  million  in  reg- 
ular and  special  grants  for  health  care, 
education,  welfare,  highways,  housing, 
property  tax  relief,  sewer  and  sanitation 
facilities,  shared  taxes,  and  other  pur- 
poses. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table, 
"Menominee  County  Aids  and  Orants," 
compiled  by  the  Menominee  Indian  Study 
Committee,  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks.  The  table 
shows  exactly  how  much  Federal  and 


State  money  has  been  spent  in  Meno- 
minee Coimty  for  fiscal  years  1961 
through  1971. 

In  1971,  the  Federal  Oovemment  spent 
more  than  $2,444,000  tn  Mmominee 
County.  The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
has  estimated  that  it  would  cost  approx- 
imately $1,415,000  per  year  to  restore 
BIA-authorlzed  services  to  the  Menomi- 
nee. The  Public  Health  Service  estimates 
that  it  would  cost  approximately  $638,- 
000  annually  to  provide  adequate  health 
care  for  the  Menominee. 

Thus,  the  total  annual  cost  of  restoring 
the  Menominee  to  their  federally  rec- 
ognized tribal  stat\i8  would  be  $2,053,000 
or  $391,000  less  than  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment spent  in  Menominee  County  In 
fiscal  year  1971.  Moreover,  this  annual 
cost  of  restoration  is  over  $1,421,000  less 
than  both  the  State  and  Federal  Oovem- 
ment spent  in  1971. 

Not  only  have  the  Federal  aids  and 
grants  been  quite  costly,  but  they  have 
also  been  ineffective.  This  fact  can  be 
easily  recognized  by  considering  the  ter- 
rible economic  and  social  plight  of  the 
Menominee  people  today — even  after 
millions  of  Federal  dollars  have  been 
spent. 

One  of  the  motives  for  passage  of  the 
termination  act  was  a  desire  for  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  to  save  money  when  the 
Menominee  became  self-supporting.  As 
the  above  figiu^s  Indicate  this  economic 
saving  has  not  been  realized  and  the 
Federal  Government  currently  spends 
more  in  Menominee  County  than  would 
be  spent  for  regular  Federal  services  to 
the  Menominee  should  their  status  as 
federally  recognized  Indians  be  rein- 
stated. So  even  when  considering  tbe 
most  basic  economic  argument,  the  con- 
tinued termination  of  the  Menominee 
cannot  be  Justified. 

The  bill  introduced  today  is  a  simple 
one  with  one  main  purpose:  the  restora- 
tion of  Federal  services  and  recognition 
to  the  Menominee  Tribe.  A  brief  synop- 
sis of  the  proposed  legislation  is  as 
follows: 

Section  1  gives  the  short  title  of  the 
bill  as  the  "Menominee  Restoration  Act." 

Section  2  provides  for  a  democratically 
elected  "Menominee  Restoration  Com- 
mittee" to  represent  the  tribe  in  restora- 
tion negotiations. 

Section  3  repeals  the  termination  legis- 
lation. 

Section  4  requires  the  preparation  of  a 
Menominee  tribal  roll,  Including  all 
Menominee  on  the  "formal"  1954  roll  as 
well  as  their  descendants. 

Section  5  makes  all  persons  on  tbe 
tribal  roll  eligible  for  all  Federal  serv- 
ices to  which  American  Indians  are  en- 
tiUed. 

Section  6  outlines  the  natiure  of  the 
governing  body  of  the  tribe  after  resto- 
ration; also  specifies  the  nature  of  tbe 
corporate  entity  which  will  transact  tbe 
business  of  the  tribe. 

Section  7  establishes  an  election  pro- 
cedure for  the  selection  of  the  governing 
body  and  the  corporate  entity  of  the 
Tribe. 

Section  8  establishes  a  restoration  date, 
approximately  13  months  after  the  pass- 
age of  the  act,  on  which  the  important 
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provisions  of  the  MU  will  go  into  effect. 
On  this  date  Federal  services  will  begin, 
and  the  new  governing  body  will  begin 
operation. 

Section  9  permits  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  repurchase  and  hold  in  trust 
land  formerly  within  the  reservati<m. 
This  section  also  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary to  hold  in  trust  any  land  transferred 
to  him  by  the  tribe  or  by  an  individual 
Menominee. 

Section  10  permits  the  tribe,  after  full 


oonaultatton  with  the  Bureau  ot  Indian 
Affairs,  to  manage  their  forest  on  a  sus- 
tained-yidd  basis. 

Section  11  protects  water,  hunting, 
fishing,  trapping,  and  treaty  rights. 

Section  12  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
make  regulations  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  act. 

Section  13  authorizes  im>ropriati(Kis 
necessary  to  implement  the  act. 

Mr.  President,  now  is  the  time  for  Con- 
gress to  act  and  move  toward  righting 

MENOMINEE  COUNTY— AIDS  AND  GRANTS 


the  wrongs  perpetrated  on  the  Menomi- 
nee people.  We  must  reassert  and  reas- 
sume  our  treaty  obligations  toward  the 
Menominee.  The  proposed  bill  would  do 
Just  that:  protect  their  assets,  lands,  re- 
sources, and  rights  and  provide  the  basic 
and  necessary  community  services  to 
which  the  Menominee  people  are  Justly 
entitled. 

Tliere  being  on  objection,  the  table 
was  ordoed  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 


Aid  and  rants  due  to  ipwial  lefidation  or  pracrams  RefuUr  (ids  and  frants  Total  spacial  and 

; rCfuUi  (ids 

FiacalyMr  S****  Faderal  Total  Statt  Federal  ToUl  and  grants 

,„„„  J70,953.52 J70,9S3.52  $70,953.52 

l»?-fj J34"i2'"'  220.000.00  J220,034.32  124,327.85  »4,575.89  188.903.74  408.938.06 

}96Ji? \m.&  S96  065.01  597.768.66  239.473.80  82.996.84  322.470.64  920,239,30 

2HiJ 5233«r5o  149934.99  673,315.99  330,023.48  111.384.99  441,408.47  1,114.72446 

JHi* 5W'486.75  179  895.43  769,382.18  298,711.79  141,399.22  440.111.01  1,209,493.19 

|2fJi^ , 1m'00035  35<083.35  456,083.70  420,532.55  161,824.85  582,357.40  1,038.441.10 

«*-« 346:08496  631,344.64  977,429.60  666.811.73  264,978.15  931,789.88  1909219.48 

»fiJ m.WlK  2.800136.58  3,134.233.83  S"."?"  382.255.45  1,054.099.22  4,188,333.05 

JfJif 204M9  59  1,505  516.52  1.709.916.11  724.663.83  456.028.24  1.180.692.07  2,890,60118 

««:« r 30i:750b2  747  639.06  1.049.389.58  J^-fW-i!  406,430.25  924,114.43  1973  504.01 

}*9:j^ ::::::::::::::;.":i"i-";ii      273;504ioo     2.039:622.80     2,313,126.80       756. 551. 08       404.472.49      1.161,023.57      3.474,150.37 

^^  2,674,442.39  9.226,238.38         11,900.680.77  4,821.577.58  2r«76,346.37  7.297,923.95  19,198,604.72 

Note:  The  material  in  this  report  was  co«.pHed  by  F«th  Moulin.  '?"'2^„'i"•'^iSl';4^"JL«^«^^       ^"'■^  *^^  '"""  ***""""  '^"^'"^  '^  l^'*""*''  ^"*'  ""  *""•  "»»-« 
and  Wisconsin  Fiscal  D«|est.  reports  submitted  to  the  M.I.S.C.  and  other  daU  supplied  by  SUte  and  Federal  aiencies. 

By  Mr  BELLMON  (for  himself,  tions  can  be  found  over  wide  areas  of  Water  Resources  Management , has  con- 
Mr  Curtis  Mr  Dole  Mr  Han-  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Texas.  ducted  comprehensive  research  and  de- 
8EH  Mr  Fannin  Mr'  Pearson,  Mr.  President,  last  night  we  did  have  velopment  programs  to  perfect  the  tech- 
and  Mr  Young)-  so™e  ^a^  ^  *  portion  of  CMdahoma,  nlques   of  doud  seeding  and  weather 

s  3515  A  biU  to  provide  a  practicable  and  we  are  thankful  for  the  reUef ;  but  modification.  These  research  programs 

precipitation  management  program  for  we  realize  that  this  is  only  a  temporary  have  been  highly  successful,  generally  in- 

fi^'S.r"""""  *' ^°°^""  ""^'of   AprU    .,    1.72.  the   Nauon..  J^^  «U^.U  by  «  much  „  .0  U,  30 

on  conunerce.                         ^ „^,„„^  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra-  BquaUy  as  significant  is  the  relatively 

WEATHER    MODnncATioN    AND    rRscnTTATioN  ^^^     pubUshcd    Informstlon    showing  low  cost  of  such  operations.  Benefit  to 

MANAGEMENT  ACT  OF  1972  dTought  conditions  ranging  from  moder-  cost  ratios  generally  range  above  10  to  1 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  since  ^jg    jq   extreme   in   Oklahoma,   Texas,  and  sometimes  as  high  as  100  to  1. 

the  tune  pioneers  first  settled  the  great  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  Last  summer,  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 

plains  and  southwestem  United  States,  jjg^  jifcxlco,  Arizona,  Utah.  Nevada,  and  tion   conducted   an   emergency   60-day 

drought  has  been  a  periodic  enemy  of  California,  and  a  few  other  isolated  areas  cloud-seeding   program   in   portions  of 

man.  Records  of  the  National  Weather  ^  yje  east  of  the  Great  Plains.  Many  of  drought-stricken    southwestem     Okla- 

Service  for  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  for  ^^^    game    areas    experienced   severe  homa.  Evaluation  of  that  program  indi- 

example.  show  that  a  critical  dry  period  drought  last  summer  with  resulting  losses  cates   natural    precipitation   was   aug- 

has  reciuxed  every  20  years  since  1870.  of  cfopg  and  critical  shortages  of  mtmici-  mented  by  85,000  acre-feet  at  a  total  cost 

The  most  disastrous  of  these  dry  periods  p^i  and  industrial  water.  They  have  not  of  $290,000.  That  amounts  to  less  than 

came  during  the  mid-1930's,  producing  yg^  recovered  from  that  hardship  and  $3.50  an  acre-foot— far  less  than  most 

the  devastation  we  know  as  the  "Dust  most  cannot  withstand  a  second  con-  farmers  and  ranchers  pay  for  irrigation 

Bowl"  when  a  quarter  million  persons  secutive  summer  without  near  normal  water.  Some  cities  are  paying  upward  of 

gave  up  their  homes  and  migrated  out  rainfall.  If  current  conditions  are  not  $100  an  acre-foot  for  municipal  and  in- 

of  the  panhandle  region  of  Oklahoma,  relieved,    much    human   suffering    and  dustrial  water. 

Texas.  Kansas,  and  New  Mexico.  great  economic  losses  are  a  certainty.  More  importantly,  the  emergency  rain- 

The  drought  of  the  1930's  lasted  for  Because  of  the  drought,  the  wheat  cn«)  making  program  in  Oklahoma  broke  the 

more    than    8    years— 100    consecutive  in  Texas  last  year  was  25  million  bushels     drought — at      least      temporarily and 

months  during  which  time  precipitation  below  the  harvest  of  1970,  representing  a  helped  the  region  recover  from  the  long, 

averaged  only  65  percent  of  normal.  loss  of  approximately  $35  million.  In  dry  summer.  During  the  period  in  which 

According  to  the  best  available  rain-  OklahCHna,  the  loss  was  evai  greater,  ^he   Bureau   of   Reclamation   operated, 

fall   records,   drought  index,   the   long  and  similar  calculations  can  be  made  for  several  weather  reporting  stations  meas- 

range     predictions     of     the     National  other  crop  and  livestock  lasses  through-  yj-gd  the  highest  mwithly  rainfall  in  70 

Weather  Service,   a   severe  drought  is  out  the  region.  years.  The  program  proved  beyond  doubt 

once  again  spreading  across  the  southem  in  the  four  State  region  of  CMdahcHna,  jjiat  techniques  developed  by  the  Bu- 

Great  Plains-Hperhaps  worse  than  that  Texas,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico,  over  ^.gau  can  successfully  augment  natural 

of  the  1930's.  9,000    farmers    and    ranchers    received  precipitation  and  can  be  a  valuable  tool 

Since    late    in     1970,    precipitation  emergency  drought  loims  from  the  Fed-  j^  stabilizing  rainfall  in  arid  regions  of 

throughout  large   areas   of  the  Great  eral  Oovemment  totaling  more  than  $100  the  Nation. 

Plains  has  averaged  less  than  60  per-  million.  Countless  more  drew  uptm  their  j^^  President,  there  is  a  general  con- 
cent of  normal.  Some  relief  was  expert-  own  reserves  or  borrowed  »n«M;y  f i^  ^^^  ^f  opinion  among  professional 
enced  in  the  last  quarter  of  ISJl.  but  the  PrJjJ^te  ImmutiOM  gs^in  bu^^  meteorologists  and  weather  modification 
areas  of  critical  drought  are  growing  The  citizens  of  the  Southem  Plains  ana  ..  .^'^  ^.  .  ..  „  ,  .  y^^  ^  ^ 
rapidly  again  this  spring.  Southwest  United  States  are  in  desperate  authorities  that  the  time  Is  right  to  put 

ThlTlJ-county  area  which  comprises  need  of  help.  Fortunately,  the  Federal  weather  modification  *?  work  on  an  op- 
southwest  Oklahoma  has  had  less  than  Oovemment  has  the  abiUty  to  provide  eratlon|U.  l»W-«^e  J^gf  >?^J^°^ 
one-half  inch  of  rain  in  the  last  4  the  relief ,  they  need.  ^  ftrate  its  potential  •Sj„^„,f^«  »'  «» 
months,  which  Is  only  14  percent  of  For  the  past  10  years,  the  Burewi  oi  Integral  part  of  our  Nations  waterre- 
normal    precipitation.    Similiar    condi-  Reclamation's  division  of  Atmospheric  sources  management  program.  By  neces- 
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slty,  these  profframa  must  be  direct^  by 
the  Federal  Oovemment  since  weather 
systems  are  regional  In  nature  anc||pay 
no  attention  to  State  boundaries. 

The  severe  drought  conditions  no^ '  ex- 
isting in  the  Southern  Plains,  an(  the 
long-range  predictions  that  the  dr;  pe- 
riod will  likely  continue  until  sc  reral 
more  years  provide  additional  im;  etiis 
to  make  use  of  our  weather  modlflc  ition 
knowledge  at  the  earliest  possible  tli  le. 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  today  wtro- 
ducing  the  Weather  Modiflcatlc 
Precipitation  Management  Act,  a 
authorize  the  Department  of  the 
and  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to 
In  operational  weather  modiflcatior  pro- 
grams and  to  undertake  two  opera!  onal 
programs  in  fiscal  1973. 

The  first  of  these  programs  is  fo  ■  the 
Southern  Plains,  Including  the  Sta  es  of 
Kansas,  Colorado,  Oklahoma,  Texas  New 
Mexico,  and  Arizona.  The  second  :  i  for 
the  Northern  Plains,  to  include  the  £  ates 
of  North  Dakota.  South  Dakota.  iWy- 
oming.  Montana,  and  Nebraska.  Each 
program  is  authorized  for  a  period  of  5 
years. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  jolni  d  In 
the  authorship  of  this  legislation  by  Sen- 
ators representing  these  areas:  Sel  ator 
Curtis  of  Nebraska.  Senator  Doi  t  of 
Kansas,  Senator  Hansen  of  Wyoi  ling, 
Senator  Fannin  of  Arizona,  Sefator 
PsARsoN  of  Kansas,  and  Senator 
of  North  Dakota. 

I  am  very  much  pleased  to  havd 
cosponsorship  of  these  distingu| 
Members  of  the  Senate. 

Four  million  dollars  annually  w| 
required  to  operate  the  Southern 
program,  and  $3  million  annually  fc 
Northern  Plains  program.  Past  ej 
ence  indicates  these  programs  wi] 
crease  rainfall  substantially  ovei 
entire  project  area.  According  to  cq  iser- 
vative  estimates,  the  additional  pri  dpi- 
tation  would  produce  annual  bene!  &  of 
$200  million  to  the  agricultural  Indi  stry. 
and  would  greatly  increase  the  axt  }unt 
of  water  available  for  municipal  an  1  in- 
dustrial needs  in  critically  dry  areaj  The 
economic  benefits  to  the  U.S.  Tre  sury 
could  be  many  times  the  cost. 

The  total  5-year  cost  of  the  tw  op- 
erational projects  will  be  $35  m  lion, 
about  the  same  cost  as  an  averag  size 
multiple -purpose  reservoir,  capab  b  of 
supplying  water  for  one  average  siz«  city. 
That  same  amount  of  money  spe  [t  in 
weather  modification  has  the  pot(  ntial 
of  filling  numerous  dry  reservoirs  sup- 
plying water  to  scores  of  towns  and  :lties 
throughout  11  States. 

Plans  are  underway  now  to  conj  ,ruct 
a  conveyance  system  for  moving  ^  ater 
from  regions  of  excess  precipitatl<  3  to 
the  high  plains  of  Oklahoma,  Texas  and 
Kansas.  The  cost  of  the  project  wll  run 
between  $5  billion  and  $10  billion.  :  torn 
a  purely  economic  point  of  view,  we  ther 
modification  should  be  put  into  fffect 
first. 

An  operational  cloud-seeding  pr 
that  will  Increase  precipitation  fy  10 
percent  or  more  can  achieve  many  if  the 
same  beneficial  results  as  a  water  ccmvey- 
ance  system  at  a  tiny  fraction  of  thJcost. 

When  implemented,  the  prograna  au- 
thorized In  the  weather  modification  bill 


will  help  provide  the  drought  relief  so 
desperately  needed  in  many  areas:  and 
will  refine  the  techniques  that  can  be 
used  in  the  future  to  prevent  recurring 
drought.  The  programs  will  likewise  pro- 
vide the  additional  research  experience 
needed  to  Integrate  weather  modification 
techniques  into  our  oversdl  water  re- 
source management  program  for  aug- 
menting water  supplies,  increasing  crop 
yields  imder  all  weather  conditions,  and 
suppressing  many  forms  of  severe  weath- 
er, which  cause  substantial  damage 
each  year. 

Strong  support  for  federally  operated 
weather  modification  programs  has  been 
demonstrated  throughout  the  Plains 
States.  Some  State  legislatures  have 
already  appropriated  fimds  for  use  in 
weather  modification,  and,  in  the  South- 
em  Plains,  representatives  of  seven 
States  are  negotiating  a  regional  weather 
modification  compact.  Letters  and  tele- 
grams representing  a  wide  variety  of  In- 
dividual and  group  interests  are  coming 
to  us  daily  from  drought-stricken  States 
asking  for  Federal  assistance  in  weather 
modification;  and  the  Oklahoma  State 
Legislature  recently  sulopted  a  resolution 
urging  the  Federal  Government  to  un- 
dertake a  long-term,  multistate  opera- 
tional program.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allzn)  .  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
the  great  humorist  Will  Rogers  who  once 
said: 

Everybody  talks  about  the  weather,  but 
no  one  does  anything  about  It. 

That  need  not  be  true  any  longer.  We 
have  the  capability  and  the  knowledge  to 
modify  the  weather  and  manage  precipi- 
tation to  a  significant  degree.  If  we  use 
this  ability  smd  knowledge  properly,  we 
can  relieve  great  anxiety  and  human  suf- 
fering, prevent  disastrous  drought,  sig- 
nificantly reduce  the  damage  from  hail, 
tornadoes  and  other  severe  weather,  and 
greatly  increase  the  productivity  of  our 
land. 

In  view  of  the  worsening  drought  con- 
ditions throughout  much  of  the  South- 
west and  Southern  Plains,  immediate 
implementation  of  an  operational 
weather  modification  program  must  be 
considered  vital  to  the  welfare  of  the 
citizens  of  those  States. 

And  in  view  of  the  great  potential  of 
weather  modification  for  permanent, 
long  range  improvement  of  the  eccoiomic 
and  social  well  being  of  the  entire  Na- 
tion, enactment  and  adequate  fimding 
for  the  provisions  of  this  bill  miist  be 
considered  one  of  the  best  investments 
that  could  be  made  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  any  Member  of  Con- 
gress who  has  personally  witnessed  the 
violent  whims  of  nature — the  ravages 
of  drought,  the  destructiveness  of  hail 
and  tornadoes  or  the  heartbreak  of 
floods — anyone  who  has  seen  these 
things  will  agree  that  the  Weather  Mod- 
ification and  Precipitation  Management 
Act  Is  a  matter  of  urgent  national  con- 


cern. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 

RSCOKD. 

lliere  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rcooro,  as 
follows: 

8.  381S 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  Uoute  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  aa  the  "Weather  Modifica- 
tion and  Precipitation  Management  Act  of 
1972." 

Sac.  a.  The  Congress  recognizes  (I)  that 
weather  systems,  severe  storms  and  the  rav- 
ages of  drought  affect  large  areas  of  the 
United  States  without  respect  to  State  or 
other  Jurisdictional  boundaries,  and  that  the 
present  and  growing  water  shortage  in  many 
areas  of  the  Nation  has  created  serious  prob- 
lems of  national  concern,  with  an  urgent 
need  to  find  new  sources  of  water  supply  to 
support  rapid  advances  in  population,  agri- 
cultural production  and  Industrial  devel- 
opment; (2)  that  large  quantities  of  non- 
preclpltatlng  moisture  are  frequently  pres- 
ent in  the  atmosphere  over  crttlcaUy  dry 
areas  of  the  Nation  where  additional  precip- 
itation would  be  of  measureable  benefit; 
(3)  that  the  science  of  weather  modification 
has  been  developed  and  proven  to  a  degree 
that  predictable  and  beneficial  results  can 
be  achieved  by  augmenting  precipitation  an 
average  of  from  10  to  30  percent,  (4)  that  a 
major  advance  In  large  scale  use  and  public 
acceptance  of  weather  modification  for  the 
prevention  of  human  suffering  and  serious 
economic  losses  Is  Imminent;  and  (6)  that 
a  program  of  weather  modification  and  co- 
ordmated  application  of  precipitation  man- 
agement techniques  Is  In  the  national  In- 
terest. 

TITLE  I— PRECIPITATION  MANAGEMENT 
PROGRAMS 

Sec.  101.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary") 
Is  authorized  to  carry  out  precipitation  man- 
agement projects  throughout  the  United 
States  designed  to  augment  or  otherwise 
benefit,  to  the  extent  practicable,  the  usable 
water  resources  of  the  Nation. 

Sec.  loa.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall — 

(1)  identify,  through  an  adequate  pro- 
gram of  planning,  field  surveys  and  data 
coUectlon,  the  situations  In  which  precipi- 
tation management  is  advantageously  ap- 
plicable to  meeting  water  needs  of  the  Na- 
tion, talcing  Into  accotmt  State  or  local  In- 
terests and  the  regional  differences  \n  the 
requirement  for  additional  water,  the  nature 
and  timing  of  productive  opportunities  to 
apply  developed  precipitation  management 
techniques; 

(2)  contract  with  institutions  of  higher 
education.  Federal  agencies.  State  or  local 
governmental  agencies,  business  concerns, 
skilled  and  experienced  In  weather  modi- 
fication. In  order  to  conduct  precipitation 
management  activities.  Including  "emer- 
gency" drought  relief  cloud  seeding  projects 
specifically  authorized  by,  and  conducted  In 
coordination  with,  the  Ofllce  of  Emergency 
Preparedness; 

(3)  contract  or  enter  into  other  appro- 
priate types  of  financial  arrangements  with 
Federal,  State  or  local  entitles  benefiting  di- 
rectly from  precipitation  management  proj- 
ects. Including  augmentation  of  storage  sup- 
plies derived  through  such  management,  for 
the  payment  of  the  direct  costs  thereof,  ex- 
clusive of  costs  of  supporting  research,  en- 
vironmental monitoring  and  studies  of  simi- 
lar activities  which  do  not  ocntribute  direct- 
ly to  increased  water  supidiee: 

(4)  continue  in  close  coordination  with  re- 
search programs  of  other  agencies,  particu- 
larly those  of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. Department  of  Agrloulture,  and  Depart- 
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ment  of  Commerce,  the  applied  research  and 
development  effort  of  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation's Atmospheric  Water  Resources 
Management  Program  to  oomidete  the  de- 
velopment of  techniques  for  iH>pUcation 
where  current  techniques  may  not  be  ap- 
plicable, to  improve  techniques  currently 
known  to  be  applicable,  to  determine  the 
feasibility  of  utilizing  new  and  innovative 
methods  or  materials,  to  evaluate  the  prac- 
ticability and  efllcacy  of  the  program  au- 
thorised by  this  title,  with  particular  em- 
phasis upon  environmental  studies  designed 
to  determine  the  ecological,  economic,  legal 
and  social  effects  of  such  program,  and  to 
provide  research  and  evaluation  support  to 
local  precipitation  management  activities 
funded  and  conducted  by  other  persons  or 
agencies  when  such  support  would  be  of 
benefit  to  this  program  or  otherwise  In  the 
national  Interest;  and 

(5)  make  recommendations  to  the  C<m- 
gress  of  additional  legislation  which  may  be 
required  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection. 

(b)  In  the  performance  of  the  duties 
specified  In  subeectlon  (a)  of  tills  sectiCMi, 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to — 

(1)  accept  gifts  and  bequests,  Including 
gifts  or  bequests  restricted  or  limited  by  the 
donor  for  use  In  connection  with  certain 
projects  or  areas; 

(2)  acquire  by  purchase,  license,  lease,  or 
donation  such  Inventions,  patents,  patent 
applications,  licenses,  real  property,  and  in- 
terests therein  as  he  deems  necessary; 

(3)  utilize  the  property,  equipment  and 
personnel  of  other  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment,  with  the  t4>proval  of  the  head 
of  such  agency,  and  pay  for  such  property, 
equipment  and  personnel  out  of  funds  made 
available  pursuant  to  this  Act,  either  in  ad- 
vance, by  reimbursement,  ox  by  direct  trans- 
fer; 

(4)  deploy  or  otherwise  make  available 
personnel,  equ^ment  and  Instruments  in 
weather  modification  activities  imder  the  di- 
rection of  other  agencies  upon  specific  re- 
quest of  those  agencies; 

(5)  consult  with  appropriate  representa- 
tives of  other  agencies  which  liave  expertise 
or  programs  in  weather  modification,  and 
such  representatives  of  other  Federal  agen- 
cies are  authorized  and  directed  to  furnish 
such  assistance  as  the  Secretary  may  require; 

(6)  participate,  upon  request,  on  regional 
ooordmatlng  commissions  or  boards  wlilch 
have  responsibilities  for  directing  operatlMial 
activities;  and 

(7)  cooperate  in  any  International  activi- 
ties relating  to  precipitation  management 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  assure  consistency  with  foreign  pol- 
icy objectives  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  103.  All  additional  supplies  of  water 
derived  from  the  develc^ment  of  precipita- 
tion management  techniques,  the  improve- 
ment of  such  techniques,  or  the  determina- 
tion of  the  feasibility  of  utilizing  new  and 
innovative  methods,  as  weU  as  water  pro- 
duced in  the  course  of  "emergenc]r''  drought 
relief  seeding,  shall  be  considered  a  product, 
the  cost  of  which  shaU  be  nonreimbursable. 

Sec.  104.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorlaed. 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  to  consider. 
Mcertaln,  adjust,  determine,  settle,  and  pay 
any  claim  against  tb»  United  States  for 
bodily  Injury,  death,  or  damage  to  or  loss  of 
real  or  personal  property  resulting  from  the 
modification  of  the  weather  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  where  such  claim  ts 
presented  to  the  Department  (rf  the  Interior 
In  writing  within  two  years  after  the  Inci- 
dent out  of  which  the  claim  arises,  and  the 
oUlmant  eetabllshes  to  the  sattafaction  of 
such  Department  the  extent  of  the  damages 
claimed,  and  that  such  damages  wm*  caused 
by  the  weather  modlfleatlon  aetlvltlas  of 
•uch  Department;  except  that  in  no  event 
•haU  a  payment  in  excess  of  $28,000  be  made 
with  resjiect  to  any  one  claim. 


(b)  If  the  Secretacy  oooalders  that  pay- 
ment In  ezoeas  of  $25,000  thereon  is  meri- 
torious and  would  otherwise  be  covered  by 
subeectlon  (a),  he  is  authorized  to  report 
the  facts  and  clrcumstanoes  thereof  to  the 
Congress  t<x  Its  consideration. 

(c)  No  action  shall  He  by  any  person 
against  any  Federal  employee,  or  any  other 
person  when  acting  solely  as  an  employee, 
agent  or  Independent  contractor  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  in  perfonning  weather 
modification  activities  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  for  bodily  injury,  death, 
or  damage  to  or  loss  of  real  or  personal  prop- 
erty resulting  from  the  modification  of  the 
weather. 

(d)  Any  award,  compromise  or  settlement 
In  an  amount  of  $2,500  or  less  made  pursuant 
to  this  Act  shall  be  paid  by  the  Secretary  out 
of  appropriations  available  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  InterlcHT.  Payment  of  any  award, 
oonxpromlse  or  settlement  In  an  amoimt  In 
excess  of  $2,600  made  pursuant  to  this  Act 
shall  be  paid  In  the  same  manner  as  judg- 
ments and  compromises  for  similar  amounts 
are  paid  under  section  2672  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  and  appropriations  or  fimds 
available  for  the  payment  of  such  judgments 
and  compromises  are  hereby  made  available 
for  the  payment  of  awards,  compromises  or 
settlements  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  105.  Any  precipitation  management 
activity  referred  to  In  section  102  of  this  Act 
which  may  be  expected  to  adversely  affect 
another  country,  shall  be  authorized  only 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

Sec.  106.  (b)  Each  recipient  of  assistance 
under  this  Act  pursuant  to  contract  or  other 
agreement  entered  into  under  other  than 
competitive  bidding  procedures  shall  keep 
such  records  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe, 
including  records  which  fully  disclose  the 
amount  and  disposition  by  such  recipient  of 
the  proceeds  of  such  assistance,  the  total 
cost  of  the  project  or  undertaking  In  con- 
nection with  which  such  assistance  is  given 
or  used,  and  the  amount  of  that  portion  of 
the  cost  of  the  project  or  undertaking  sup- 
plied by  other  sources,  and  such  other  records 
as  will  facilitate  an  effective  audit,  and  shall 
comply  with  any  other  established  reporting 
procedures  as  required  by  the  Secretary  or 
other  appropriate  authority. 

Sec.  107.  The  Secretary  shall  prepare  and 
forward  to  the  Congress  an  annual  report 
which  summarizes  restilts  and  provides  In- 
formation of  future  plans  of  this  precipita- 
tion management  program. 

Sec.  108.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term 
"precipitation  management"  Includes  any 
Intentionally  produced  changes,  including 
changes  Induced  through  cloud  seeding.  In 
the  composition,  behavior,  or  dynamics  of  the 
atmosphere  on  or  over  the  territory  or  ter- 
ritorial waters  of  the  United  States  whereby 
the  amount  or  location  of  precipitation  that 
would  normally  be  expected  from  the  at- 
mosphere Is  varied  for  the  ultimate  benefit 
of  society. 

Sec.  109.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated,  out  of  any  moneys  In 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
such  sums  as  may  be  required  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title. 

(b)  All  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  title  which  are  not  ex- 
pended during  the  fiscal  year  for  which  they 
are  authorized  are  to  remain  available  until 
expended. 
TITLE  n— DEMONSTRATION  PROJECTS 

Sec.  201.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
acting  through  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
Is  authorized  to  engage  In  operational  dem- 
onstration projects  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  precipitation  management  programs 
in  each  of  the  foUowing : 

(1)  Tlia  Southern  Plalns-Southweatem 
States,  including  the  States  of  Arizona,  New 


Mexico,    Texas,    Oklahoma,    Colorado,    and 
Kansas;  and 

(2)  The  Northern  Plains  States,  including 
the  Stetes  of  North  Dakota.  South  Dakota, 
Nebraska.  Wyoming  and  Montana. 

(b)  Each  such  operational  project  shall 
commence  July  1.  1972.  or  as  soon  thereafter 
as  may  be  practloctble,  and  shall  continue 
throui^  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1077. 
Tliere  shall  not  be  Included  In  any  such  proj- 
ect lands  located  within  any  State  unless 
such  State  has  executed  an  agreement  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  pursuant  to 
which  such  State  agrees  to  cooperate  In  such 
project  and  to  provide  (directly  or  through 
any  poUtlca!  subdivision  or  other  local  entity 
of  such  State,  or  any  public  trust  or  other 
authority  established  witUn  such  State  for 
purposes  of  weather  modification)  with  re- 
spect to  such  project,  for  the  costs  of  opera- 
tion thereof  during  fiscal  years  ending  June 
30,  1975,  June  30,  1976,  and  June  30.  1977,  an 
amount  equal  to  ten  per  centum  of  the  ooets 
of  such  project,  during  such  fiscal  years,  at- 
tributable to  lands  within  such  State  (as 
determined  under  subsection  (c)  oi  this  sec- 
tion) affected  by  such  project. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section,  the  costs  of  any  project  which  Is 
attributable  to  the  lands  affected  by  such 
project  within  any  State  i^all  be  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  total  costs 
of  the  operation  of  such  project  as  the  num- 
ber of  acres  of  land  within  such  State  which 
are  affected  by  such  project  bears  to  the  total 
number  of  acres  of  land  affected  by  such 
project. 

(d)(1)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
Operational  Demonstration  Project  under 
this  title  for  the  Southern  Plains-South- 
western States,  there  Is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973,  and  for  each  of  the  nest  following  four 
fiscal  years,  the  sum  of  $4,000,000. 

(2)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
operational  Demonstration  Project  under 
this  title  for  the  Northern  Plains  States, 
there  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973.  and  for  each 
of  the  next  following  four  fiscal  jrears,  the 
sum  of  $3,000,000. 

Sec.  202.  Nothing  In  this  title  shall  be  con- 
strued to  limit  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  or  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion in  conducting  additional  research,  ex- 
perimental or  emergency  weather  modifica- 
tion programs  with  fimds  appropriated  tot 
those  purposes. 

Exhibit   1 
A  CoNcuKHEKT  RESOLUTioir  Ezpucssnra  StJP- 

POBT  FOB  A  WBATHEB  MODITICATTON  PBOGBAaC 

IN  TRE  State  of  Oklahoma  aito  Southebm 

Obeat  Plains;  and  DxxxcnNo  DisTBBtinoN 

Whereas,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  lias  been  engaged  In 
a  research  program  to  develop  techniques 
which  utilize  cloud  seeding  to  augment  pre- 
c^ltatlon  In  water-short  areas;  and 

Whereas,  the  water  storage  supplies  in 
parts  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma  are  currently 
below  minimum  levels,  and  forecasts  Indicate 
that  the  State  of  Oklahoma  will  again  be 
faced  with  a  prolonged  drou^t  during  1973; 
and 

Whereas,  the  development  of  the  Industry 
and  reaourcee  of  Oklahoma  and  the  stability 
of  the  economy  of  this  State  are  vitally  af- 
fected by  water  supplies  and  precipitation. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Senate 
at  the  2nd  session  at  the  33rd  Oklahoma  Leg- 
islature, the  House  ot  Representatives  con- 
curring therein : 

Section  1.  That  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion. Department  of  the  Interior,  be  encour- 
aged and  supported  in  its  research  efftats  to 
manage  precipitation,  and  that  the  Governor 
ot  Oklahoma  be  encouraged  to  oontlnue  his 
cooperation  and  coordination  with  the  mem- 
ben  of  the  Oklahoma  Delegation  In  the  Con- 
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lenl 
8tot« 


utlon 
Oklk- 


greM  Ot  the  Unltfld  8tat«s  In  seeking 
support   for   a   major  long-term   op« 
we«tlier  modiflcation  program  In  thi 
of  OklKliocnA  and  otber  states  of  the 
em  Oreat  Plains. 

Section  a.  Tbat  copies  of  tbls  R 
shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Governor 
homa.  the  Secreitary  of  the  Interior  an  I  e«ch 
member  of  the  Oklahoma  Oongre  ilonal 
Delegation. 

Adopted  by  the  Senate  the  3»th     ay  of 
March,  1972. 

Funs  Smitb 
President  pro  tempore  ot  the  Se  ate. 
Adopted  by  the  House  of  Represei  «tlyes 
the  30  day  of  March  1972. 

Rkx  Puvrrr, 
Speaker  of  the  Hoiui 

o/  Bepresenta^)e3 


By  Mr.  BELLMON: 

8.  3516.  A  bill  relating  to  the  JurlBdlc- 
tlon  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atlmic 
Energy.  Referred  to  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  Ion 
May  20  of  tliis  year.  I  introduced  a  >111 
that  would  amend  the  Natural  Oas  .  ^ct 
and  provide  for  the  establishment  o  a 
minimum  wellhead  price  for  natural  ras 
and  the  graduated  deregulation  of  n  it- 
ural  gas  by  the  Federal  Power  Comn  is- 
slon. 

Today  I  would  like  to  coordinate  i  his 
effort  to  help  solve  our  energy  crisli  in 
another  way.  In  my  statement  that  ac- 
companied the  introduction  of  the  p  lor 
bill.  I  indicated  that  it  was  my  inten  to 
introduce  legislation  as  I  saw  necest  »ry 
to  facilitate  the  orderly  developmen  of 
our  natural  resources.  Over  the  years  in 
numerous  hearings  relating  to  ene:  gy. 
it  has  been  abundantly  clear  that  coi  nt- 
less  agencies,  departments,  bure  vs. 
commissions,  in  one  form  or  anot  ler, 
have  shaped  our  national  energy  po  icy 
with  very  little,  if  any,  coordination,  pie 
President  has  recognized  that  this  c\ 
bersome  apparatus  has  made  the 
plementation  of  a  well  coordinated.] 
tional  energy  policy  more  difficult  da 
day.  He  has  called  for  the  establishi 
of  a  Department  of  Natural  Resoi 
which  I  strongly  support.  This 
ment  would  truly  be  responsive 
needs  of  these  times,  and  without^ 
tion,  would  assist  the  country  in, 
eating  Itself  from  the  confusloi 
persists  today.  The  administratis 
taken  a  necessary  and  courageou  step, 
and  yet  the  Congress  has  not  act<  d. 

Mr.  President,  without  questio  i,  the 
complexities  of  Issues  relating  i  [>  en- 
ergy are  difficult.  They  seem  to  d  :fy  an 
orderly  resolution  of  the  present  crisis. 
I  would  like  to  believe  that  a  prop*  r  con- 
cern by  Congress  coupled  with  t  more 
orderly  and  systematic  approaci  i  can 
cure  the  present  energy  crisis  ann  pre- 
vent its  recurrence.  I 

For  that  reason  I  am  today  intaoduc- 
Ing  another  bill  intended  to  be  helDful.  I 
am  supported  in  this  belief  by  th  i  fact 
that  a  workable  example  exists  to  lay.  I 
am  referring  to  the  Joint  Commit  ee  on 
Atomic  Energy.  This  committee  w  s  es- 
tablished to  oversee  and  guide  the  evel- 
opment  of  our  atomic  resources.  ]  I  has 
done  an  admirable  Job.  During  di  Dcult 
times,  this  committee  helped  guicw  and 
sponsor  the  development  of  our  nficlear 
capability. 


Given  a  broadened  responsibility,  the 
necessary  authority,  and  wider  member- 
ship drawn  from  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress, coupled  with  the  experience  and 
expertise  the  committee  already  has,  I 
believe  this  committee  could  be  of  great 
assistance  in  the  resolution  of  the  cur- 
rent crisis. 

I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  amend- 
ing the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  to 
broaden  the  responsibility  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  to  include 
the  entire  energy  spectnmi.  I  firmly  be- 
believe  that  this  Joint  Committee  on  En- 
ergy will  provide  the  needed  congres- 
sional focal  point  to  enable  Congress  to 
effectively  deal  with  issues  relating  to  en- 
ergy and  to  formulate  legislation  that  will 
solve  the  current  crisis  and  prevent  Its 
reciurence. 


By  Mr.  JAVTTS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  HnoHxs) : 
8.  3517.  A  bill  to  ammd  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act 
relating  to  marihuana.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

CUMINAL     IJVW    AUO     MAKIHtrANA     X7SK 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  the  8enator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Hughes),  who  is  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Alco- 
holism and  Narcotics.  I  send  to  the  desk 
a  bill  which  would  repeal  certain  crim- 
inal penalties  relating  to  the  possession 
and  use  of  marihuana  in  private. 

The  bill  would  not  change  the  Federal 
law  regarding  criminal  penalties  which 
apply  to  the  sale  of  the  drug  for  profit. 

The  National  Commission  on  Mari- 
huana and  Drug  Abuse — of  which  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughxs)  and  I 
are  both  members — has  now  completed 
and  made  public  an  exhaustive  and  com- 
prehensive year-long  study  of  mari- 
huana. It  has  recommended  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Congress  that  criminal 
penalties  be  eliminated  for  private  pos- 
session and  use  of  the  drug. 

Its  recommendations  were  based  upon 
extensive  evidence  gathered  from  all 
points  of  view,  including  those  of  public 
officials,  community  leaders,  district  at- 
torneys throughout  the  coimtry,  young 
people,  medical  and  professional  experts 
and  students.  More  than  50  projects 
were  funded  ranging  from  a  study  of  the 
effects  of  marihuana,  to  a  field  survey 
of  the  enforcement  of  the  marihuana 
lc£ws  in  six  metropolitan  jurisdictions. 

The  bill  we  introduce  today  would  im- 
plement this  recommendation  and.  in 
addition,  carry  the  decriminalization  a 
step  further  to  certain  other  activities 
which  are  deemed  to  be  necessarily  inci- 
dent to  private  possession  and  use. 

Treating  the  user  of  marihuana  as  a 
criminal,  can  and  has  had  a  shattering 
effect  upon  the  lives  of  thousands  of 
individuals  who  are  otherwise  law- 
abiding  citizens.  The  consequences  of 
such  a  policy  for  the  individual  and 
society  are  far  more  serious  than  any 
personal  or  societal  harm  resulting  from 
the  use  of  the  drug  itself. 

We  do  not  at  this  time  advocate  re- 
moval of  all  restrictions  on  the  use  of 
marihuana.  We  firmly  support  the  view 
of  the  Commission  that  national  policy 


on  this  issue  ought  to  discourage  use  of 
the  drug,  and  that  those  who  traffic  in 
marihuana  for  profit  must  be  prosecuted. 
We  cannot  say  at  the  present  time  that 
the  drug  is  totally  harmless  from  the 
medical  point  of  view. 

But  criminal  penalties  for  its  use  and 
possession  in  private  are  so  dispropor- 
tlcxiate  to  the  degree  of  mental  and 
physical  risk  involved  that  there  can  no 
longer  be  any  Justification  for  their  im- 
position in  view  of  the  Commission's 
findings.  To  equate  the  risk  of  using 
marihuana — which  the  Commission 
found  to  be  a  relatively  benign  drug— 
with  the  risk  inherent  in  the  use  of  hard 
narcotics  is  in  our  view  totally  indefen- 
sible. Yet  in  many  Jurisdictions  through- 
out the  coimtry,  this  equation  is  written 
into  the  criminal  law. 

While  the  enforcement  of  laws  against 
possession  and  use  of  marihuana  Is  prin- 
cipally a  matter  for  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, we  hope  that  the  State  legis- 
latures throughout  the  coimtry  will  fol- 
low the  policy  approach  which  we  are 
today  proposing  for  the  Federal  law. 

Our  bill  would  change  existing  Fed- 
eral law  in  that  it  would  no  longer  be  im- 
lawful  for  a  person  to  possess  within  a 
private  dwelling  marihuana  for  his  own 
use,  or  for  the  use  of  others,  so  long  as  it 
is  not  possessed  with  the  intent  to  sell 
it  for  profit. 

It  would  also  no  longer  be  unlawful 
to  possess  in  public  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  3  ounces  of  marihuana,  if 
such  possession  is  Incident  to  a  private 
use  and  is  not  with  the  intent  to  sell  it 
for  profit.  Also,  marihuana  which  is  law- 
fully possessed  by  any  person  would  no 
longer  be  considered  to  be  contraband 
and  would  not  be  subject  to  seizure  or 
forfeiture.  Lastly,  in  the  prosecuticxi  of 
any  person  charged  with  a  violation  of 
Federal  law,  the  fact  that  such  person 
was  under  the  influence  of  marihuana 
would  not  be  a  defense  to  that  charge. 

Every  provision  in  the  bill  specifically 
relates  only  to  personal  use  of  marihua- 
na in  private.  The  bill  does  not  provide 
decriminalization  for  activities  of  any 
kind  involving  commercial  and  nonper- 
sonal  possession  suid  sale.  Although  we 
go  further  than  the  majority  of  the 
Commission  in  terms  of  our  decriminal- 
ization approach,  we  believe  that  the  bill 
reflects  the  general  policy  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Commission  to  concentrate 
the  weight  of  the  criminal  sanction  upon 
significant  supply  and  distribution  activ- 
ities, rather  than  upon  casual  consump- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  the  Commission  has 
performed  a  singularly  important  pub- 
lic service  in  that  it  has  provided  a  ra- 
tional and  objective  perspective  on  the 
problem  of  marihuana.  It  has  presented 
the  facts  in  a  straightforward  and  un- 
equivocal way.  We  believe  that  the  time 
has  come  for  Congress  to  act  upon  these 
facts  and  to  repeal  those  provisions  of 
the  Federal  criminal  law  dealing  with 
marihuana  wliich  have  now  been  dem- 
onstrated to  be  ill-conceived  and 
unfair. 

Both  Senator  Hughcs  and  I  ccoisider 
this  to  be  a  very  important  reform  of  our 
Federal  criminal  law.  We  must  finally 
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answer  the  legitimate  complaints  of 
American  youth  that  those  in  our  so- 
ciety who  drink  cocktails  discriminate 
against  those  who  in  private,  and  in  the 
same  way,  engage  in  the  casual  use  of 
marihuana.  We  must  answer  the  legiti- 
mate complaint  that  reelect  for  the  law 
has  been  undermined,  and  that  thou- 
sands of  young  lives  have  been  dam- 
aged— and  in  some  cases  wrecked — ^be- 
cause of  the  present  state  of  Federal  and 
local  criminal  laws  on  this  subject. 

Hie  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughxs) 
and  I  believe  this  proposal  to  be  essen- 
tial, rational,  and  fully  supported  by  the 
flnrjingK  of  the  CommisBJop.  We  shall  do 
our  utmost  to  get  early  action  on  the  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoro, 
as  follows: 

S.   8617 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Controlled  Substances  Act  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  Immediately  after  section  404 
thereof,  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  404A.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  secUon  308,  401(a)(1),  404,  or  any 
other  provision  of  this  title  or  any  otber 
Federal  law.  It  shall  not  be  unlawful  for  any 
person — 

"(1)  (A)  to  poeseas,  within  a  private  dwell- 
ing or  otber  residence,  marihuana  for  his 
own  use,  or  for  the  use  of  others,  within  any 
such  residence  or  dwtillng,  if  such  mari- 
huana is  not  possessed  with  the  Intent  to 
distribute,  transfer,  or  sell  such  marihuana 
In  Tlolatlon  of  this  title  or  any  other  Fed- 
eral law;  or 

"(B)  to  possess.  In  a  public  area,  mari- 
huana In  a  reasonable  amount.  If  the  pos- 
session of  such  marihuana  Is  Incident  to  a 
private  use  within  the  purview  of  subpara- 
graph (A)  of  this  paragraph,  and  Is  not  with 
the  Intent  to  distribute,  transfer  or  seU  such 
marihuana  in  violation  of  this  title  or  any 
other  Federal  law;  or 

"(2)  to  distribute,  transfer  or  sell,  in  pub- 
lic or  private,  any  marihuana,  lawfully  pos- 
sessed, to  any  person  for  a  private  use  within 
the  purview  of  subparagraph  (A)  of  the  first 
paragraph  of  this  subsection,  if  such  dis- 
tribution, transfer,  or  sale  Is  not  made  for 
profit. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  Sll  or  any  other  provision  of  this 
title  or  any  other  Federal  law,  marihuana 
in  the  lawful  possession  of  any  person  shall 
not  be  considered  contraband  and  shall  not 
be  subject  to  seizure  or  forfeiture  by  the 
United  States. 

"(c)  In  the  prosecution  of  any  person 
charged  with  an  offense  in  violation  ot  any 
Federal  law,  the  fact  that  such  person  was 
suffering  from  mtu-ibuana  Intoxloatlon  at 
the  time  of  the  commission  of  that  offense 
shall  not  be  a  defense  to  that  charge  or  any 
element  thereof. 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B)  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  the  possession  of  marihuana  In  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  three  ounces  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  reasonable  amount,  if  such 
possession  Is  Incident  to  a  private  ust  within 
the  purview  of  subparagraph  (A)  of  para- 
graph (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
and  is  not  with  the  Intent  to  distribute, 
transfer  or  sell  such  marihuana  in  violation 
of  this  title  or  any  other  Federal  law." 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  New  York,  in 


introducing  a  bill  to  carry  out  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  National  Commission 
on  Msulhuana  and  Narcotics  Abuse  con- 
tained in  the  Commission's  recent  report 
on  marihuana.  The  bill  would  substan- 
tially reduce  and  in  some  instances  elim- 
inate all  Federal  penalties  for  the  pos- 
session and  use  of  small  amounts  of  mar- 
ihuana. Our  bill  would  also  move  some- 
what beyond  the  Commission's  recom- 
mendations in  order  to  reflect  the  sepa- 
rate views  which  the  Senator  from  New 
York  and  I  have  expressed  as  members 
of  the  Commission. 

Mr.  President,  it  should  not  be  neces- 
sary to  emphasize  once  again  that 
neither  the  Senator  from  New  York  nor 
I,  nor  any  other  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion would  encourage  the  use  of  mari- 
huana. We  all  believe  that  Oovemment 
should  not  encourage  the  use  of  any 
drug  or  hallucinogen,  no  matter  how 
mild,  for  purposes  which  are  recreational 
rather  than  medical.  Our  objective  here 
is  not  to  "legalize"  marihuana,  but  to 
"decriminalize"  the  private  possession 
and  use  of  small  amounts. 

Over  the  past  year  the  Commission 
has  conducted  an  exhaustive  study  of 
marihuana  from  the  medical,  legal,  so- 
cial, and  political  standpoints.  As  a  re- 
sult of  tWs  study,  even  the  most  con- 
servative members  of  the  Commission 
reached  the  conclusion  that  our  criminal 
penalties  against  marihuana  were  based 
Isui^ely  on  sheer  myth.  It  Ls  not  a  physi- 
cally addictive  substance  and  of  those 
who  do  use  it,  only  a  very  small  number 
develop  any  psychic  dependency.  That 
small  number  for  whom  marihuana  be- 
comes a  device  for  avoiding  reality  would 
in  all  probabilitv  find  some  other  sub- 
stance, perhaps  a  very  harmful  one,  to 
obtain  the  same  objective  if  they  were 
not  using  marihuana. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  President,  we 
recognize  that  although  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  identify  physically  harmful 
effects  of  marihuana,  more  research  is 
needed  in  order  to  be  certain  that  there 
ar*  no  incipient  effects  which  might  not 
aiH>ear  imtil  after  long  usage. 

In  Introducing  this  bill,  my  distin- 
guished colleague  and  I  are  addressing 
ourselves  to  an  effect  which  is  in  fact 
certain  and  which  is  most  surely  damag- 
ing to  the  lives  of  many  young  Ameri- 
cans; this  is  the  effect  of  incarceration 
and  a  criminal  record  that  will  follow 
these  young  people  for  a  lifetime  simply 
because  they  have  been  caught  in  pos- 
session of  very  small  amounts  of  the 
substance  intended  for  their  own  use. 
In  short,  the  penalties  do  not  fit  the 
crime.  The  time  has  come  for  us  to  de- 
cide honestly  what  the  crime  is.  If  we 
decide  that  certain  private  conduct  is 
not  a  crime,  then  we  should  eliminate 
the  penalties  for  It,  and  to  the  extent 
that  we  believe  that  criminal  sanctions 
should  be  retained  for  conduct,  then  we 
should  measure  the  penalties  in  reflation 
to  the  seriousness  of  the  conduct. 

In  asking  the  Congress  to  face  this 
duty,  Mr.  President,  we  recognize  that 
there  may  be  a  political  cost.  We  will  be 
criticized  by  those  who  in  clinging  to 
the  old  myths  refuse  to  examine  the 
facts.  All  too  often  the  criticism  will 


come  from  middle-aged  adults  who  en- 
joy shaking  their  heads  over  the  be- 
havior of  the  young  while  sipping  their 
own  form  of  pleasure-producing  sub- 
stance which  is  likely  to  be  at  least  as 
(teingerous  as  marihuana.  I  believe  that 
it  is  our  duty  to  endure  this  criticism 
in  the  interest  of  saving  the  productive 
lives  of  thousands  of  young  Americans 
whose  reputations  and  careers  are  being 
irreparably  damaged  by  the  injustice  of 
our  criminal  laws  against  marihuana. 

Mr.  President,  young  people  accuse 
the  adult  world,  sometimes  unjustly,  of 
hypocrisy.  In  this  case,  they  are  right. 
These  laws  are  hypocritical.  It  is  time 
to  separate  the  ti-eatment  accorded  to 
the  private  user  of  marihuana  from  that 
accorded  to  the  dealer  who  sells  for  a 
profit.  If  we  can  do  this  rationally,  we 
will  be  living  up  to  the  American  sjrs- 
tem  of  Justice  at  its  best,  and  we  will  be 
preserving  the  good  order  of  our  society. 


By  Mr.  OAMBRELL  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Talmaoge)  : 
8. 3520.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 
in  the  Okef enokee  National  WUdlife  Ref- 
uge, Ga.,  as  wilderness.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

THE    OKKFENOKXX   WTLDEKNESS   ACT 

Mr.  OAMBRELL.  Mr.  President,  for 
myself  and  Senator  Talmadge  I  am  today 
introducing  S.  3520,  a  bill  to  designate 
as  wilderness  343.850  acres  in  the  Oke- 
fenokee  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  Ga.. 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Wilderness  Act  of  1964.  This  bill  is  iden- 
tical to  H.R.  11852  which  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
Mr.  Stuckey. 

I  have  frequently  said  that  southeast 
Georgia  is  the  environmental  capital  of 
the  world.  It  contains  the  Golden  Isles 
with  their  imsurpassed  beauty,  the 
Marshes  of  Glyrm,  and  the  majestic  Al- 
tamaha  River.  It  Is  one  of  the  largest  ex- 
panses of  open  space,  clean  air,  and  pure 
water  in  Uie  world,  and  it  offers  an 
abundance  of  natural  and  human  re- 
sources. Finally,  there  is  the  Okefenokee 
Swamp,  the  brightest  star  of  the  ecolog- 
ical crown. 

This  swamp,  which  Is  second  only  to 
the  Everglades  in  size,  extends  about  30 
miles  east  to  west  and  about  45  miles 
north  to  south.  The  name  of  the  swamp 
comes  from  the  Seminole  Indians  "ecun- 
nau  finocau."  which  means  "land  of  the 
trembling  earth." 

I  am  told  that  the  biological  balance 
of  the  Okefenokee  Swamp  is  unique;  that 
its  ecology  offers  to  scientists  one  of  the 
most  important  opportunities  for  wil- 
derness study  in  the  country.  The  swamp 
abounds  in  wildlife,  offering  a  home  to 
over  41  species  of  mammals.  54  of  rep- 
tiles. 32  of  amphibians,  34  of  fish,  and  223 
of  birds.  Efforts  to  introduce  alien  spe- 
cies into  the  swamp  have  repeatedly 
failed,  and  the  swamp  remains  one  of 
the  few  areas  of  our  country  that  man 
has  not  succeeded  in  altering  to  his  own 
purposes. 

The  swamp,  too,  has  resisted  man  him- 
self. At  least  five  Indian  tribes,  the 
Uchees.  Yamasces.  Apalachees,  Timu- 
quas,  and  the  Seminoles  each  at  one 
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time  or  another  attempted  to  live  In 
swamp,  only  to  be  ultimately  driven 
by  military  forces  in  the  mid- 19th  cfn 
tury.  But  the  settlers  who  followed  jdld 
no  better,  and  the  swamp  was  left 
to  prosper  as  It  had  done  for  cent 
until  the  harvesting  of  cypress  1 
threatened  Its  extinction  In  the 
part  of  the  20th  century. 

In  1919,  the  Okefenokee  was  firsl  set 
aside  as  a  game  reservation  by!  the 
Oeorgia  Oeneral  Assembly.  It  was  pur- 
chased and  made  Into  a  national  wiUllfe 
refuge  by  the  Federal  Oovemmegt  in 
1937. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Geortlans 
and  other  Americans  have  visited  the 
Okefenokee  Swamp  since  its  desigr^tion 
as  a  national  wildlife  refuge,  and  the 
bill  that  I  propose  today  is  intendc  1  to 
secure  for  future  generations  the  op  ?or- 
tunity  to  view  and  enjoy  the  flora  and 
faima  of  this  beautiful  reminde  of 
primitive  time. 

I  feel  strongly  that  the  designatlc  a  of 
the  Okefenokee  as  a  wilderness  is  ne  >ded 
to  insure  its  preservation.  The  trans  tlon 
of  the  Okefenokee  from  a  wildlife  re  'uge 
to  a  wilderness  transfers  the  burde  i  of 
protecting  the  swamp  from  a  dlscret  ion- 
ary  basis  to  a  statutory  requirementi  We 
cannot  allow  [>olitics  or  the  whims  of  a 
future  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  <  titer 
into  decisions  affecting  the  Okefen(  kee. 

The  "wilderness"  designation  shDuld 
insure  the  protection  of  the  swami  for 
posterity,  but  this  will  Involve  trex  ten- 
dous  responsibilities  on  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  The  management  ofl  the 
Okefenokee  is  not  a  purely  protective 
problem.  It  calls  for  an  active  and  irea- 
tive  role.  The  Okefenokee  is  not  i  tatlc 
like  other  wilderness  areas  but  is  dy  lam- 
Ic.  The  forces  of  nature  at  work  i  i  the 
swamp  are  unlike  those  existing,  else- 
where. If  not  intelligently  controUel,  it  is 
possible  that  the  natural  dynamics  bt  the 
swamp  could  develop  a  harmful  ilibal- 
ance.  There  must  be  a  constant  momltor- 
ing  of  the  Okefenokee  to  insure  thtk  the 
natural  dynamics  of  the  swamp  arAnot 
destroying  those  very  wonders  whlcn  we 
are  attempting  to  preserve.  The  sw^mp 
is  not  in  a  virgin  state  now,  and  Is 
likely  to  restore  itself  to  its  condition 
prior  to  man's  arrival  within  a 
nlum. 

There  is  another  reason  that  creative 
management  is  cadled  for  in  presenpng 
the  Okefenokee.  Although  this  is  a 
demess  area,  it  is  not  remote  from  h 
contact.  Besides  being  on  several  n^or 
arteries  of  tourist  traffic,  it  has  for/two 
centuries  been  a  viable  part  of  the  local 
community.  To  the  local  residentsJ  the 
Okefenokee  Is  a  beloved  Institutlonjand 
one  of  their  most  important  economic 
assets.  Residents  have  tended  to  treat 
the  swamp  as  a  member  of  their  family, 
or  as  a  good  neighbor,  and  the  managers 
of  the  wilderness  should  encourage  this 
relationship  rather  than  attempt  (  3  di- 
vorce the  swimip  from  the  commun  ty. 

The  bill  which  I  am  offering  xiay 
recognizes  the  role  the  swamp  has  p  ayed 
in  the  community,  and  provides  fo  *  the 
use  of  small  powered  watercraft  t  hich 
are  necessary  to  navigate  the  swamp  and 
for  fishing  imder  the  direction  ani    su- 
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pervlsion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. Our  goal  is  to  both  oijoy  and  pre- 
serve the  great  Okefenokee. 

In  his  letter  of  AprU  28.  1971  to  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  the  President  ex- 
panded his  proposal  for  designating  the 
Okefenokee  Swamp  as  a  national  wilder- 
ness area,  saying  that : 

Its  designation  .  .  .  would  auger  well  for 
the  continued  existence  of  tbe  nearly  400 
species  of  birds,  mammals,  reptUes.  amphib- 
ians, and  Osh  that  frequent  this  valuable 
ecosystem. 

The  fact  is  that  in  addition  to  its  nat- 
ural beauty,  and  the  preservation  of  its 
ecosystem,  the  swamp  holds  the  poten- 
tial of  such  future  contributions  to  life 
as  the  use  of  peat  for  food,  and  Insights 
into  other  problems  of  biological  study.  It 
is  even  possible  that  some  forms  of  life 
may  be  foiuid  in  the  Okefenokee  which 
could  not  survive  outside  the  swamp. 

The  Okefenokee  Swamp  is  one  of  our 
priceless  natural  resources,  one  which  I 
hope  we  will  preserve  for  future  genera- 
tions of  Americans  by  designating  as  a 
Wilderness  Area. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro.  as 
follows: 

b.  3520 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Mouse 
0/  Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  3(c)  of  the  Wilder- 
ness Act  of  September  3.  1064  (78  Stat.  800. 
803;  16  n.S.C.  1133  (c)).  certain  lands  in  the 
Okefenokee  National  WUdUfe  Refuge,  Geor- 
gia, which  comprise  about  three  hundred 
forty-three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fif- 
ty acres  and  which  are  depicted  on  a  map 
entitled  "Okefenokee  Wilderness  Proposal" 
dated  Octot>er  1967,  revised  August  1971,  are 
hereby  designated  as  wilderness.  The  map 
shall  be  on  flle  and  avaUable  for  public  In- 
spection In  the  offices  of  the  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife.  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

Sec.  3.  Within  the  wilderness  designated 
by  this  Act,  subject  to  such  restrictions  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  deems  necessary  for 
public  safety  and  to  protect  flora  and  fauna 
of  the  wilderness,  (1)  the  use  of  powered 
watercraft.  propelled  by  outboard  motors  of 
ten  or  less  horsepower,  will  be  permitted.  (2) 
watercraft  trails  consisting  of  approximately 
one  hundred  twenty  miles  as  delineated  on 
the  attached  map  wUl  be  maintained.  Access 
to  watercraft  trails  In  the  wUdemess  area 
will  be  provided  from  the  Suwannee  River 
8U1.  Steven  Poster  State  Park.  Kings  Landing, 
and  Suwannee  Recreation  Area  (Camp 
Cornelia). 

Sec.  3.  Pishing  shall  be  permitted  In  the 
waters  of  the  Okefenokee  Wilderness.  In  ac- 
cordance with  applicable  State  and  Federal 
regulations,  except  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  may  designate  eones  and  establish 
periods  when  no  fishing  shall  be  permitted 
for  reasons  of  public  safety,  administration, 
flsh  and  wildlife  management,  or  public  use 
and  enjoyment. 

Sec.  4.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  Act 
takes  effect,  a  map  and  a  legal  description 
of  the  wUderness  area  shall  be  filed  with  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committees  of 
the  United  States  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  such  description  shall 
have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  if  Included 
in  this  Act:  Provided,  however.  That  correc- 
tion of  clerical  and  typographical  errors  In 
such  legal  description  and  map  may  be  made. 


Sec.  5.  The  area  designated  by  this  Act  as 
wlldemeas  shall  be  known  as  the  Okefenokee 
WUdemess  and  shall  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  In  accordance  with 
the  proTlalons  of  the  Wlldemeas  Act. 


By  Mr.  BIATHIAS  (for  himseU. 
Mr.    Bball,    Mr.    Boggs,    Mr. 
Bbookk,  Mr.  Cask,  Mr.  Coopks, 
Mr.  Hattikld,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr. 
PncT,  Mr.  Saxbk,  ISx.  Stkvxks, 
Mr.  Tait,  and  Mr.  Wkicku)  : 
S.  3521.  A  bUl  entitled  "The  Juvenile 
DellnqueQcy  Prevention   Act  of   1972." 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary.        

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
12,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  Senators 

BlALL,     BOGQS.    BrOOKK,    CA8E.     COOPES, 

Hattikld,  Javtis,  Pkrct.  Stkvkhs,  Saxbk, 
Tatt,  and  Wxicxkr,  the  Omnibus  Crimi- 
nal Justice  Reform  Amendments  of  1972 
were  Introduced.  S.  3492  Is  a  comprehen- 
sive bill  ccoitalning  19  programs  intended 
to  assist  and  upgrade  the  Nation's  crim- 
inal Justice  system.  Introductory  re- 
maiics  were  made  on  April  12  for  those 
who  have  an  interest  In  the  bill  and  wish 
to  cosponsor  the  legislation. 

The  Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
will  soon  be  holding  hearings  on  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  bureaucratic  and  or- 
ganizational problems  with  regard  to 
Juvenile  delinquency.  It  is  important,  I 
believe,  that  this  bill  be  considered  by 
this  subcommittee.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  I  am  now  introducing  the  Juvenile 
delinquency  prevention  part  of  this  om- 
nibus crime  bill  as  a  separate  and  inde- 
pendent act. 


By  Mr.  BIBLE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Cannon)  : 

S.  3523.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1302 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  the  mailing  of  certain  matter.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  my  colleague  Senator  Can- 
non, I  introduce  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence a  bill  to  amend  section  1302  of  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code  relating  to 
the  mailing  of  certain  matter. 

Section  1302  of  title  18  is  that  part  of 
the  Federal  criminal  code  making  it  an 
offense  to  use  the  mails  to  conduct  or 
promote  lotteries  and  other  games  of 
chance. 

Among  other  things,  section  1302 
makes  it  a  criminal  offense  to  deposit  in 
the  mall  or  to  send  or  deliver  by  mail  any 
publication  of  any  kind  containing  any 
advertisement  of  a  lottery  or  other  gam- 
ing activity.  It  makes  no  difference  that 
the  lottery  or  other  gaming  enterprise  is 
entirely  lawful  in  the  State  where  it  is 
conducted.  Nor  does  it  make  any  differ- 
ence that  the  reference  to  a  lottery  or 
other  game  of  chance  in  a  particular 
publication  occupies  only  a  small  part  or 
is  merely  incidental  to  the  overall  pur- 
pose of  that  publication.  If  the  material 
is  viewable  as  a  gaming  advertisement,  it 
is  barred  from  the  postal  system,  and 
yiolatloDs  of  the  law  are  punishable  by 
heavy  penalties. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  the  time  is  ripe 
for  a  reevaluatlon  of  this  aspect  of  the 
Federal  criminal  code. 
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We  have  a  situation  today  in  which 
not  only  my  State  of  Nevada  but  more 
and  more  of  our  States  are  turning  to 
legalized  gaming  enterprises  in  an  effort 
tio  generate  revenues  to  pay  the  Increas- 
ing cost  of  essential  public  services.  The 
passage  of  the  New  Hampshire  Sweep- 
stakes in  1963  precipitated  widespread 
interest  in  l^:allzed  gambling.  Biassa- 
chusetts.  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey, 
New  York.  Pennsylvania— and  recently 
Connecticut — have  established  State- 
conducted  or  State-sponsored  lotteries. 
New  York  has  legalized  off-track  parl- 
mutuel  betting.  And  many  other  States 
ai^Dear  to  be  looking  with  increasing  in- 
terest at  legalizing  lotteries,  off-track 
betting,  and  other  forms  of  gaming. 

The  existing  ptt^bition  against  the 
mailing  of  gaming  advertisements  makes 
the  task  of  promoting  and  disseminating 
informaticm  c^mceming  these  and  other 
legal  gaming  enterprises  unnecessarily 
difficult. 

The  present  law  is  a  major  handicap 
for  the  legalized  gaming  enterprises  in 
the  State  of  Nevada.  The  gaming  activi- 
ties of  Nevada's  resort  hotels  are  li- 
censed, regulated,  and  closely  monitored 
by  the  State.  Yet,  these  hotels  may  not 
advertise  by  mall  if  any  part  of  the  ad- 
vertisement relates  to  the  entirely  lawful 
gaming  activities. 

A  situation  was  recently  brought  to  my 
attention  in  which  a  major  Nevada  hotel 
undertook  to  place  certain  literature  in 
the  hands  of  travel  agents  located  in  va- 
rious cities  in  Eastern  States.  The  mate- 
rial consisted  of  a  50-page  brochure  gen- 
erally descriptive  of  the  hotel,  its  facili- 
ties, services,  rates,  food  services,  and 
other  attractions.  A  minor  portion  was 
devoted  to  describing  the  legal  gaming 
activities  available  at  the  hotel.  And,  be- 
cause of  its  reference  to  gaming,  the  en- 
tire brochure  was  deemed  nonmailable 
by  postal  authorities. 

This  was  a  perfectly  legitimate  promo- 
tional effort,  by  an  entirely  legitimate 
business  enterprise.  The  hotel  merely 
sought  to  place  travel  agents  in  a  better 
position  to  Inform  prospective  guests  of 
its  attractions. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  the  law 
making  it  a  crime  to  use  the  mails  for 
this  kind  of  legitimate  business  purpose 
must  be  changed. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
modify  existing  law  so  that  it  will  no 
longer  be  a  criminal  offense  to  mail  a 
gaming  advertisement  when  the  mate- 
rial mailed  does  not  relate  sfdely  to  a 
gsming  enterprise,  and  when  the  mate- 
rial mailed  is  directed  to  a  party  to  be 
used  by  that  party  in  adverti^ng  or  pro- 
moting lawful  activities  of  the  sender. 

Prompt  action  on  this  bill  would  be  a 
ilrst  step  in  an  already  overdue  reex- 
aminati<Mi  of  our  criminal  laws  on  this 
subject.  It  makes  no  sense  at  all  to  make 
it  a  Federal  offense  to  use  the  malls  to 
disseminate  Information  regarding  activ- 
ities that  are  entirely  lawful  within  a 
State. 


By  Mr.  MAONUSON  (by  request) : 
8.  3524.  A  bill  to  extend  the  provisions 
of  the  Commercial  Fisheries  Research 
and  Develcvment  Act  of  1964,  as  amend- 
ed. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 


Mr.  MAONUSON.  BCr.  President.  I  am 
IntnMluciiig.  by  request,  a  bin  to  extend 
the  period  of  authorization  of  lUDpropria- 
tions  of  the  Commercial  Fisheries  Re- 
search and  Development  Act  oi  1964  for 
an  additional  period  of  5  years. 

The  purpose  of  the  act  Is  to  coordinate 
State-Federal  efforts  in  research  and  de- 
velopment for  the  conservation  of  the 
commercial  fishery  resources  of  the  Na- 
tion, as  well  as  the  environment  that 
suin>orts  them  now  and  for  the  future  by 
authorizing  Federal  assistance  for  State 
programs  meeting  Federal  approval.  Ad- 
ditionally, funds  are  provided  to  relieve 
resource  disasters  affecting  commercial 
fishery  production  and  utilization. 

Conservatlcxi  and  devel(q>ment  of  the 
fishery  resources  and  su{HX>rtlng  environ- 
ment have  largely  been  the  responsibility 
of  the  individual  States.  However,  most 
of  the  States  have  not  had  the  financial 
resources  and  facilities  to  conduct  fish- 
ery programs  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
responsibility.  This  program  has  provided 
research  laboratories  and  vessels  that 
will  have  lasting  benefits  to  the  States  in 
carrying  out  research  and  development 
programs.  It  has  enabled  the  States  to 
secure  needed  information  to  better  man- 
age important  commercial  fishery  re- 
sources. It  has  provided  funds  to  better 
utilize  underdeveloped  resources. 

All  50  States,  the  Commcxiwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Governments  of 
American  Samoa,  Guam,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  are  participating  under  this  au- 
thorization. A  total  of  455  projects  have 
been  approved  and  funded  at  an  esti- 
mated total  cost  of  more  tlum  $40  mil- 
lion, both  State  and  Federal,  of  which  the 
Federal  share  is  approximately  67  per- 
cent. Of  the  total  projects.  293  have  been 
completed  at  a  total  cost  of  more  than 
$24  million,  and  162  projects,  at  various 
degrees  of  completion,  are  continuing  at 
an  estimated  total  cost  of  nearly  $16  mil- 
lion. Programs  are  in  the  general  areas  of 
research,  development,  construction,  and 
planning  and  coordination.  Research 
continues  to  be  the  backbone  of  the  pro- 
gram where  about  55  perc«it  of  the  Fed- 
eral dollars  are  spent,  with  about  25  per- 
cent of  the  FederaJ  dollars  for  develop- 
ment, 12  percent  for  construction,  and  8 
percent  for  planning  and  coordination. 

Examples  of  specific  accomplishments 
are: 

First,  marine  research  laboratories 
have  been  constructed  in  Maine,  Massa- 
chusetts, New  Yorit,  Puerto  Rico,  Texas, 
and  Washington.  Additionally,  research 
vessels  have  been  constructed  or  acquired 
in  American  Samoa,  Georgia,  Massachu- 
setts, Montana,  New  Hampshire,  New 
York.  Puerto  Rico,  and  Texas.  These  fa- 
cilities have  greatly  increased  States'  ca- 
pabilities for  carrying  out  fishery  re- 
search and  development  projects. 

Second,  significant  advancements  have 
been  made  In  the  fields  of  aquaculture; 
that  is,  cage  rearing  of  catfish  and 
trout,  and  mass  culture  of  shrimp,  oyster, 
and  other  shellfish.  Techniques  devel- 
oped are  rapidly  expanding  in  commer- 
cial fishery  operations  and  will  help  in- 
crease supplies  of  fish  and  shellfish  to 
meet  demands  of  increasing  population 
and  improved  standards  of  living. 
TUrd.  14  resource  disasters  from  such 


causes  as  hurricanes,  flsh  diseases,  and 
others  have  been  alleviated. 

Fourth,  much  scientific  information 
has  been  obtained  on  flsh  and  shellfish 
and  tb^  environment  such  as  the  tim- 
ing and  sizing  of  runs,  effects  of  logging 
and  other  land  use  m  the  resource,  in 
species  relationships,  abimdance  of 
stocks  and  their  ranoval.  and  so  forth. 
The  work  has  resulted  in  more  tiian  200 
reports  in  sclmtific  Journals  and  publi- 
cations in  partial  fulfillment  of  require- 
ments for  college  degrees. 

The  boiefits  from  this  program  are 
widespread  and  enjoyed  not  only  by  all 
participants,  but  by  extonal  groups  as 
well.  The  States  have  benefited  by  in- 
creased research  capabilities  through  the 
constructicm  of  laboratories  and  vessels 
and  have  enhanced  fishery  stocks 
through  the  construction  of  hatcheries 
and  other  facilities.  Federal  agencies 
benefit  as  the  program  contributes  sup- 
porting knowledge  resulting  in  a 
strengthened  naticxial  effort.  There  is 
also  substantial  boiefit  to  industry  from 
projects  dealing  with  technology,  exten- 
sion, and  research  enabling  industry  to 
make  better  use  of  and  provide  better 
fishery  products. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILU3 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.  73B 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
NKDY)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
738,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  with  respect  to  the 
waiver  of  certain  groimds  for  exclusion 
and  deportation  of  permanent  residents 
for  possession  only  of  marihuana,  by  the 
U.S.  Attorney  General. 

8.  855 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cotton,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath),  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mattoas)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Oeorgia  (Mr.  Gam- 
BRELL)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
855.  a  bill  to  correct  certain  inequities 
in  the  crediting  of  National  Guard  tech- 
nician service  in  connection  with  civil 
service  retirement. 

8.    1520 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1520,  a  bill 
to  require  that  all  materials  prepared 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  for  pub- 
lic use  be  as  clear,  concise,  and  compre- 
hensive as  possible. 

8.   2183 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias.  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Bbookk)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2163.  the  Vietnam  Veterans  Act  of 
1971. 

S.   2689 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chtjrch.  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (BCr.  Hartke)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2689.  a  bill  to 
promote  development  and  expansion  of 
community  schools  throughout  the 
United  States. 

S.    2749 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Habt,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Cranston)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2749,  the 
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RegxUatlon  of  Trade  In  Drugs  At^  of 
1971. 

8.   S208 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathxas.  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Bogos)  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fono),  and 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  M  ivs- 
FiELD)  were  added  as  cosponsors  <  f  B. 
3205,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  acquis:  tion 
of  Oxon  Hill  Manor  for  use  as  the  oC|cial 
residence  for  the  Vice  President. 

S.    3231 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  PACKwoooJthe 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Turn  et) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3221,  a 
bill  relating  to  the  reimbursement  ol  ac- 
tual travel  expenses  of  Senators  and  em- 
ployees of  Senators. 


S.    3394 


DOMINICK, 


the 


At  the  request  of  Mr. 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cxntfas), 
the  Senators  from  Montana  (Mr.  M  lns- 
FIELD  and  Mr.  Metcalf),  and  the  S|na- 
tor  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens) 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  3394,  a  bfll  to 
permit  citizens  of  the  United  Stat^  to 
buy.  hold,  and  sell  gold. 

S.   34T2 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Anderson,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Metc;  lf) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3472,  a  bill 
to  authorize  Federal  cost  sharing  in  ]  ro- 
moting  public  safety  through  the  eL  ni- 
nation  of  hazardous  open  canals  by  (  )n- 
verting  them  to  closed  conduits  an( 
fencing. 


1 

IN       t.1 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
RESOLUTION 

SEN  ATS   RESOLUTION    273 


he 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias 
Senator  from  Oregon   (Mr.  Hatfie 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  (llr. 
Javits)  were  added  as  cosponsors  o 
Res.  273,  calling  for  a  comprehensivejiu- 
clear  test  ban  treaty. 


by 


s. 


POREION  RELATIONS  AUTHOR  NA- 
TION ACT  OF  1972— AMENDMEl  T 


AMENDMENT  NO.   1140 


the 


(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  He  or 
table.) 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presit 
I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment 
bill  (S.  3526)   to  provide  authoriz: 
for  certain  agencies  conducting  thi 
elgn  relations  of  the  United  Sta 
for  other  purposes,  which  was  re; 
earlier  today. 

I  submit  the  amendment  on  be! 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  Jand, 
having  supported  the  amendment  1 1  the 
past,  I  also  join  myself  as  a  cosponi  or 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
sent  that  the  amendment  be  printe 
lie  on  the  table. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  amend  aent 
will  be  received  and  printed,  and  w 
on  the  table. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   114S 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie 
table.) 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  on  MonUay, 
April  17,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Ke- 
lations  approved  an  amendment  tolthe 


con- 
and 


Ue 


ithe 


State  Department  authorization  bill  de- 
signed to  establish  an  independoit  griev- 
ance board,  and  to  provide  the  frame- 
work of  a  grievance  procedure  with  ac- 
companying basic  guarantees  of  due 
process  for  employees  of  the  Foreign 
Service.  The  committee  amendment  is 
generally  parallel  to  S.  2659.  a  bill  I  in- 
troduced last  June  after  the  tragic  sui- 
cide of  Charles  Thomas,  a  foreign  serv- 
ice ofBcer  who  committed  suicide  after 
being  fired  because  of  a  clerical  error.  I 
commend  the  committee  for  its  willing- 
ness to  take  action  on  this  bill  after 
countless  delays  by  the  Department  of 
State  in  negotiating  its  own  final  griev- 
ance procedures  with  the  employee  or- 
ganizations. Senators  Fttlbright,  Cooper, 
and  Case  havs  been  especlstlly  interested 
in  the  problem  and  have  all  contributed 
to  the  amendment  as  reported  by  the 
committee. 

On  the  whole,  I  am  in  support  of  the 
committee  amendment  and  urge  the  Con- 
gress to  approve  this  legislation  to  pro- 
tect foreign  service  officers  from  a  system 
which,  until  the  introduction  of  S.  2659, 
had  granted  only  one  hearing  in  15  years. 
The  amendment  provides  such  basic 
guarantees  as  the  right  to  a  hearing,  the 
right  to  representation  at  all  stages  of 
the  proceeding,  the  right  of  access  to  doc- 
uments relevant  to  a  grievant's  case,  the 
right  of  a  transcript  of  the  hearing  and 
cross-examination  of  witnesses,  and  the 
right  to  call  witnesses  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  Department.  Most  important, 
the  board's  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions are  binding  on  the  Department  of 
State  with  narrow  exceptions.  None  of 
these  provisions  are  guaranteed  imder 
the  Department's  Interim  Grievance 
Procedures  now  in  operation. 

In  spite  of  my  general  support  for  the 
committee  action,  I  do  believe  that  one 
change  is  absolutely  essential  to  insure 
that  the  grievance  board  established  by 
this  legislation  is  an  independent  and 
Judicious  as  possible.  As  a  result  of  last 
minute  confusion,  the  committee  ap- 
proved one  change  which  I  believe  would 
seriously  undermine  the  integrity  and  in- 
dependence of  the  grievance  board.  As 
approved,  the  board  consists  of  a  panel 
of  three  members,  one  of  whom  shall  be 
appointed  exclusively  by  the  Secretary, 
one  by  the  employee's,  union,  and  one  by 
the  other  two  members. 

Unfortimately,  this  procediire  would 
result  in  a  highly  political  board,  rather 
than  a  Judicial  body  all  of  whose  mem- 
bers are  independent  and  neutral.  I  be- 
lieve further  amendment  is  needed  to  in- 
sure the  board's  complete  Independence 
and  impartiality.  Secondly,  there  is  no 
assirrance  that  the  appointees  would  be 
experienced  arbitrators,  comfortable  with 
the  difficulty  of  making  Judgments  in 
highly  complex,  sometimes  acrimonious 
disputes. 

Finally,  since  the  officials  of  the  labor 
unions  are  Foreign  Service  officers  them- 
selves, vulnerable  to  the  approval  or  dis- 
approval of  the  Office  of  Personnel  in  the 
Department,  they  would  be  subject  to 
subtle  pressure  from  that  Office  while 
choosing  the  second  member  of  the 
board.  Since  the  Department  has  tradi- 
tionally had  the  power  to  influence  not 
only  the  onployee  bargaining  agent  but 


even  the  board  itself,  it  would  be  espe- 
cially imwlse  to  risk  continued  Influence 
of  this  kind.  Without  true  Independence 
on  the  part  of  the  board,  the  bill  is  totally 
meaningless  and  no  other  procedural 
protections  can  be  of  any  value. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  bring  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  to  an  editorial 
which  appeared  In  the  April  edltkm  of 
the  American  Foreign  Service  Aaaoda- 
tion's  Journal,  indicating  that  concern 
about  the  impartiality  of  the  board  is  a 
real  and  wldely-recognlzed  proUem.  The 
Association  represents  7.500  Foreign 
Service  employees  and  Is  generally  ex- 
pected to  be  elected  as  the  exclusive  bar- 
gaining agent  for  foreign  service  em- 
ployees. The  editorial  concludes: 

If  this  aystem  Is  to  succeed  and  if  wc  an 
to  roAllze  our  go«I  of  effective  oo-determln*- 
tlon,  the  Board  must  enjoy  the  fuU  confi- 
dence of  both  the  Foreign  Service  and  Agency 
leadership.  It  can  no  longer  be  the  prestigious 
rubber  stamp  for  management  decisions  that 
It  has  been  In  the  past.  It  must  speak  with 
Its  own  voice  and  Its  procedures  must  be  Im- 
partial. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  approve  miy  per- 
fecting amendment  and  then  to  pass  leg- 
islation desperately  needed  in  the  State 
Department.  It  has  now  been  over  a  year 
since  the  State  Department  secured  for 
the  Foreign  Service  an  exemption  from 
the  President's  labor-management  Ex- 
ecutive Order  11491.  It  has  been  1  year 
and  1  week  since  the  death  of  Charles 
Thomas,  and  10  months  since  I  first  in- 
troduced a  grievance  bill.  And  yet  the 
Department  still  has  not  begim  the  proc- 
ess of  negotiating  its  own  grievance  pro- 
cedures as  an  alternative  to  Executive 
Order  11491.  My  office  has  received  let- 
ters from  all  over  the  world  about  this 
Issue;  congressional  action  will  boost 
the  seriously  low  morale  of  some  of  the 
most  highly  trained  executors  of  this 
country's  foreign  policy.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  my  amendment 
and  the  editorial  quoted  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objecticm,  the  amend- 
ment and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Amendment  No.  1146 

In  the  second  sentence  of  subsection  693 
(2)(A).  strike  out  the  words  "The  board 
shall  consist  of  panel  of  3  members,"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "The 
board  shall  be  appointed  from  a  recom- 
mended list  of  at  least  fifteen  arbitrators 
submitted  by  the  American  Arbitration 
Association,  and  shall  consist  of  a  panel  of 
three  members," 

[Prom  the  Foreign  Service  Journal, 
April  1972] 

TowABOS  AN  Impartial  Board  or  the 
Foreign  Service 

The  deliberations  of  the  Board  of  the 
Foreign  Service  since  the  promulgation  of 
E.O.  11636  have  raised  questions  regarding 
the  Board's  procedures  and  Impartiality. 

Our  major  concern  Is  that  the  Board  has 
Insulated  Itself  from  the  employee's  repre- 
sentatives but  not  the  personnel  managete. 
The  Board's  agenda  Is  secret;  documents 
sent  to  the  Board  for  action  are  closely  held. 
Employee  representatives  have  been  per- 
mitted to  appear  only  once  before  the  Board 
to  present  their  views,  while  personnel  man- 
agement officials  are  alwapa  praaent. 

Conflicts  of  Interest  also  concern  us.  Indi- 
vidual Board  members,  who  play  the  key 
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rdes  In  paraonnal  management  of  each 
foreign  affatn  agency,  support  and  vote  for 
propoeals  which  they  have  previously  de- 
cided and  have  recommended  to  the  Board 
for  approvti.  They  review  their  own  deci- 
sions. The  Xsecutive  Dlrec^r  of  the  Board 
Is  the  Director  General  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice. The  attorney  for  one  of  the  Board's 
Committees  has  been  lobbying  on  the  Hill 
against  the  AFBA-supported  Bayh  BUI  to 
provide  grievance  procedures  for  the  Service. 
The  Board  of  the  Foreign  Service  la  the 
key  element  In  the  successful  working  of  an 
employee  management  relations  system  for 
the  Foreign  Service.  If  this  system  is  to 
suceed  and  If  we  are  to  realize  our  goal  of 
effective  co-determlnatlon,  the  Board  must 
enjoy  the  full  confidence  of  both  the  Foreign 
Service  and  Agency  leadership.  It  can  no 
longer  be  the  prestigious  rubber  stamp  for 
management  decisions  that  It  has  been  In 
the  past.  It  must  speak  with  Its  own  voice 
and  Its  procedures  must  be  Impartial. 


NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND 
SPACE  ADMINISTRATION  AU- 
THORIZATIONS, 1973— AMEND- 
MENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.  I14I 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences.) 

COST-BENEnX  ANALYSIS  FOR  NASA  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
current  Apollo  16  flight  makes  this  a 
particularly  appropriate  time  to  consider 
the  efforts  of  NASA  and  our  entire  space 
program.  As  a  member  of  the  Aeronauti- 
cal and  Space  Sciences  Committee  of  the 
TJJB.  Senate,  I  take  particular  pride 
in  the  flight  of  the  Apollo  16,  and 
Join  with  all  Americans  in  hoping  for  a 
successful  mission  and  the  safe  return 
of  Astronauts  Young,  Duke  and  Matt- 
ingly. 

As  we  all  know,  the  current  flight  of 
Apollo  16  and  the  Apollo  17  mission  in 
December,  will  end  manned  space  flights 
as  we  have  known  them  for  the  past  de- 
cade. The  immediate  future  holds  an  ex- 
pansitm  or  the  scope  of  space  explora- 
tion with  the  skylab  and  limited  outer 
planetary  tours.  Apollo  16  and  the  en- 
tire Apollo  program  represents  the  near 
fulfillment  of  a  great  national  objective 
which  is  indicative  of  the  progress  of  our 
technology  and  the  quality  of  those  peo- 
ple drawn  to  our  space  program. 

The  space  program  which  our  coimtry 
has  pursued,  beginning  in  the  1960's,  has 
been  one  of  outstanding  success  both  in 
terms  of  scientiflc  and  technological  ad- 
vances, and  as  a  source  of  pride  and 
achievement  for  our  people.  For  this  rea- 
son. I  have  fully  supported  the  develop- 
ment cmd  utilization  of  space  so  long  as 
it  yields  a  direct  benefit  to  the  American 
taxpayer  who  is  paying  the  bills. 

In  recent  yean,  space  authorization 
legislation  has  been  subjected  to  more 
careful  scrutiny  as  a  result  of  budget 
consciousness  on  the  part  of  Congress 
and  the  people  of  this  coimtry.  This  Lb 
true  of  the  recently  concluded  hearings 
of  the  Space  C<Hnmlttee  on  the  1972 
authorization  bill  for  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Bpt^ce  Administration. 

One  of  the  most  controversial  com- 
mitments being  considered  in  this  year's 
authOTlzatlon.  as  wen  as  one  of  the  more 
costly,  is  the  proposal  for  the  devdop- 


ment  of  the  space  shuttle.  Last  year, 
I  supported  the  proposed  funding  of  ad- 
vance evaluati<Hi  of  this  program.  Fnr 
some  time,  I  have  studied  the  informa- 
tion regarding  the  proposed  Space  Shut- 
tle, and  have  carefully  consldoed  the 
testimony  submitted  to  the  committee  at 
this  year's  hearings.  Based  cm  this.  I 
have  concluded  to  support  going  for- 
ward with  the  space  shuttle  program. 

llie  eeoncMnic  feasibility  study  which 
accompanied  the  President's  recom- 
mendation of  the  space  shuttle  in  this 
year's  budget,  has  been  of  crucial  impor- 
tance in  my  decision  to  support  the 
program,  Just  as  economic  unfeasibillty 
was  the  determining  factor  in  my  de- 
cision last  year  to  vote  against  contin- 
ued funding  of  the  supersonic  tranqx)rt. 
During  this  period  when  our  national 
budget  deficit  approaches  $40  billion, 
it  seems  to  me  essential  that  all  new 
Government  undertakings  be  Justified  on 
a  cost-benefit  basis,  and  that  we  not 
pwrmit  ourselves  to  become  locked  into 
programs  which  have  proven  to  be  un- 
feasible. A  healthy  economy  is  vital  to 
all  forms  of  aclilevement  and  also  to 
international  prestige,  and  more  strin- 
gent systems  of  benefit  evaluation  must 
be  introduced  if  we  are  to  live  within 
our  means.  Achieving  fiscal  responsibility 
demands  that  we  avoid  "gold-plating 
and  gimmickry"  in  all  Government  pro- 
grams. 

The  challenge  of  the  new  era  in  space 
activity,  which  is  primarily  a  program  of 
science  and  technology,  is  for  the  profes- 
sionals in  this  area  to  be  prepared  to 
Justify  proposed  programs  in  cost-bene- 
fit terms.  Iliis  is  not  an  unreasonable  re- 
quirement, and  it  is  one  which  profes- 
^onal  engineers  are  accustomed  to  meet- 
ing with  outstanding  success. 

Evidence  submitted  to  the  Space  Com- 
mittee in  support  of  the  space  shuttle 
program  brings  the  shuttle  well  within 
the  demands  of  a  reasonable  cost-benefit 
requirement.  In  contrast  to  the  SST, 
which  could  not  be  justified  as  a  com- 
mercial venture,  or  from  a  military 
standpoint,  the  space  shuttle  would  sig- 
nificantly bolster  our  national  defense 
capability,  and  it  also  promises  signif- 
icant economies  in  space  operations.  The 
Space  Shuttle  has  the  capability  of  pro- 
ducing dollar  savings  through  the  re- 
covery of  sp£u;e  personnel,  vehicles,  and 
payloads,  and  the  repair  of  space  equip- 
ment in  orbit.  These  features  could  re- 
sult in  cash  savings  of  over  $1  billion  per 
year  in  military  and  earth  sciences  space 
operations  in  which  the  shuttle  can  be 
used. 

Furthermore,  the  space  shuttle  will 
have  great  impact  on  our  daily  lives  as  a 
result  of  the  civilian  space  applications. 
For  example,  the  space  shuttle  will  allow 
us  to  launch  more  sophisticated  com- 
munications, exploration,  and  weather 
satellites,  and  will  enable  us  to  bring 
education  through  television  to  remote 
areas.  Satellites  with  these  improved  ca- 
pabilities will  allow  us  to  more  carefully 
attend  our  natural  resources  and  our 
agriculture. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the 
space  shuttle  will  help  internationalize 
space  exploration.  This  could  lead  to  the 
development  of  a  e^obal  environment 


monitoring  system.  International  In 
scope,  which  would  help  us  to  control 
and  better  understand  our  environment 
here  on  earth.  The  developments  and 
advantages  which  will  be  available  as  a 
result  of  the  space  shuttle  appear  to 
represent  an  appropriate  and  healthy  re- 
direction of  our  space  effort  away  from 
spectaculars  In  outer  space,  and  towards 
practical  and  useful  applications  closer 
to  the  earth  and  its  people. 

In  connectioQ  with  the  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Committee's  consideration  of 
the  NASA  authorization  bill,  I  am  sub- 
mitting an  amendment  today  which 
would  insure  that  before  becoming  com- 
mitted to  costly  programs,  some  prior 
analysis  is  periormed  to  determioe  the 
beneflt  or  utility  of  the  proposed  program 
in  relation  to  the  projected  cost  or  ex- 
pense of  it. 

It  has  long  been  my  concern  that 
since  the  American  taxpayer  is  paying 
the  bills  of  the  Federal  Government,  he 
should  expect  the  best  possible  use  to  be 
made  of  his  money.  This  would  require 
the  Government  to  have  the  benefit  of 
a  comprehensive  cost-benefit  analysis 
before  undertaking  a  program,  smd  to 
have  current  reports  on  the  continued 
feasibility  of  the  endeavor.  I  have  re- 
cently heard  NASA  officials  present 
their  budgetary  needs  to  the  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences  Committee, 
and  I  was  pleased  to  see  such  a  detailed 
and  complete  analysis  of  the  programs 
which  they  planned,  and  the  uses  they 
expected  to  make  of  their  funds.  I  look 
forward  to  well-reasoned  and  fully  con- 
sidered plans  for  future  space  explora- 
tion. 

NASA  can  and  should  play  an  active 
role  in  determining  how  its  expenditures 
relate  to  its  yields,  and  the  amendment 
I  offer  today  would  establish  in  NASA  an 
office  of  cost  benefit  headed  by  an  assist- 
ant administrator  who  would  have  the 
responsibility  for  making  this  examina- 
tion. Testimony  before  the  committee 
revealed  that  NASA  has  done  some  of 
this  work  in  its  Resources  Management 
Division  but  that  most  of  it  is  hsindled 
through  consultant  contractors. 

I  understand  that  Mathematica  Co. 
did  the  complete  analysis  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  space  shuttle.  The  cost 
benefit  and  economic  analysis  work  done 
on  the  shuttle  saved  vast  amounts  of 
taxpayer's  money.  I  have  been  informed 
that  at  the  urging  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  NASA  submitted 
the  space  shuttle  proposal  to  Mathe- 
matica 2  years  ago  at  a  projected  cost 
of  $14  billion.  Through  the  elimination 
of  "technical  elegance."  the  shuttle  is 
now  projected  to  cost  $7  billion.  This  re- 
duction in  cost  is  largely  the  result  of 
hard  economic  and  cost  benefit  analysis 
done  by  Mathematica.  The  effectiveness 
of  this  work  convinced  me  of  the  validity 
of  the  shuttle  program.  I  feel  that  it  is 
important  to  continue  and  expand  these 
efforts  in  NASA  itself.  A  cost-benefit 
analysis  at  an  early  stage  of  the  develop- 
ment of  its  projects  would  allow  NASA 
to  at  least  have  information  needed  to 
determine  the  priorities  of  its  programs 
based  on  their  economic  yield.  It  would 
also  allow  the  Congress  to  think  not  only 
about  the  utility  of  NASA  projects,  but 
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their  utility  in  relationship  to  their  iez- 
pense. 

In  i>artlcular,  the  Assistant  Adml  ds- 
trator  for  Cost  Benefit  as  provided  in  my 
amendment  shall  investigate  and  re]  ort 
to  the  Administrator  on  the  prospec  ive 
costs  to  be  incurred  and  the  proJe<  ted 
boieflts  to  be  derived  from  any  progr  \m, 
project,  or  imder taking  in  which  Ni  SA 
Is  proposed  to  be  a  participant  or  a  sp  m- 
sor.  liiy  amendment  would  require  mat 
such  a  report  precede  tuiy  program,  proj- 
ect, or  undertaking  by  NASA  and  mat 
these  reports  be  reviewed  and  updfted 
at  least  annually. 

I  feel  strongly  that  a  specific  Office 
within  NASA  be  responsible  for  pre: 
nary  and  current  evaluation  of  projfects. 
Criteria  should  be  established  by  w  lich 
this  will  be  done,  including  guideline  i  for 
evaluating  projects  which  do  not  p  om- 
ise  specific  commercial  or  financia  re- 
turns. 

In  summary,  the  approach  whl  ^  I 
have  presoited  in  this  amendmoit  v  ould 
introduce  a  healthy  element  of  Jlscal 
responsibility  into  the  NASA  proi  ram. 
It  would  also  allow  the  Congress  to  lave 
a  better  idea  of  how  programs  in  f  ASA 
are  progressing,  and  would  inspire  con- 
fidence on  the  part  of  the  public. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  print  id  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  an  snd- 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  ii  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  1141 

On  page  12.  after  line  3,  add  the  fa  low- 
ing: 

"Sec.  7.  (a)  There  shall  be  establlshi  d  In 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad  nln- 
Istratlon  an  Office  of  Cost-Benefit,  i!  hlch 
shall  be  headed  by  an  Assistant  Ada  Inls- 
trator.  The  Assistant  Administrator  for  :  :;ost- 
Beneflt  shall  Investigate  and  report  U  the 
Administrator  on  the  prospective  cos  a  to 
be  Incurred,  and  the  projected  benefits  o  be 
derived,  from  any  program,  project  or  ui  der- 
taklng  In  which  the  National  Aerona  itlcs 
and  Space  Administration  Is  proposed  i  o  be 
a  participant  or  sponsor.  No  such  prog  ram, 
project  or  undertaking  shall  be  InltlatM  by 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adl  tln- 
Istratlon  unless  preceded  by  a  Cost-Be  efit 
Report,  and  each  such  report  shall  be  re- 
viewed and  updated  by  the  Assistant  Adi  In- 
Istrator  not  less  frequently  than  annu  lly. 
The  Administrator  shall  promulgate  r  les. 
regulations  and  procedures  In  acoordi  nee 
with  which  such  reports  shall  be  produ  !ed. 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap  iro- 
prlated  such  sums  as  may  be  necesoar  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

On  page  12.  line  4.  strike  "Sec.  7"  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  8". 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMEND! 
OP    1972— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    II 43    AND    1143 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance.) 


DAT   CAIX   AlUNDltENTS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  tof ay 
Senators  Bath,  Brookx.  Case,  Cransidn, 
Hart,  Hughes,  Humphrey,  Javits,  mc- 
Oovern,  Moss,  Muskix,  RiBicorr,  Si  ir- 
roRD,  Taft,  TuHNiY.  Wn.LiAMs,  1  nd 
myself,  are  introducing  a  series  of  Ive 
amendments  designed  to  assure  that  i  kny 


day  care  to  be  provided  under  H.R.  1 


rill 


meet  at  least  minimal  standards  of  qual- 
ity, focus  on  the  needs  of  the  children 
served,  and  be  offered  imder  terms  which 
will  strengthen  family  life. 

These  five  amendments — of  which  I  am 
the  principal  sponsor  of  two,  and  a  prin- 
cipal cosponsor  of  the  two  being  Intro- 
duced by  Senator  Javits  and  the  one  be- 
ing introduced  by  Senator  Tunnet — are 
in  the  form  of  amendments  to  amend- 
ment 559,  Senator  Rmcorr's  amend- 
ment to  HJl.  1. 

We  have  discussed  these  amendments 
with  Senator  Rnicorr.  They  are  accept- 
able to  him.  He  is  a  cosponsor  of  them 
and  they  have  his  support. 

The  central  thrust  of  these  amend- 
ments is  simple.  They  seek  to  assure  that 
any  day  care  provided  in  connection  with 
welfare  reform  be  developmental  in  na- 
ture; meet  high  standards  for  quality: 
be  adequately  staffed:  be  explicitly  de- 
signed to  provide  for  health,  education, 
and  nutritional  needs  of  the  children 
served:  and  be  offered  in  a  way  that  in- 
volves parents  in  the  decisions  afTecting 
««^helr  children. 
^They  are  designed  to  clarify  some  dis- 
turbing ambiguities  and  omissions  in  Uie 
day-care  provisions  contained  in  the 
House-passed  bill,  and  to  assure  that  any 
day-care  opportunities  provided  under 
this  program  become  more  thsui  simply 
custodial  parking  lot  facilities  for  chil- 
dren. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  past  3  years,  I 
have  been  conducting  hearings  and  help- 
ing shape  legislation  concerning  pre- 
school education,  day  care,  and  child 
development.  The  comprehensive  child 
development  bill  which  was  passed  by 
the  Congress  and  vetoed  by  the  President 
was  a  culmination  of  these  efforts.  That 
legislation  refiected  what  I  believe  to  be 
some  of  the  essential  truths  about  child 
development.  It  was  based  on  an  under- 
standing that: 

A  child's  chance  for  an  equal  educa- 
tional opportunity  begins  long  before  he 
enters  school : 

The  home  environment — or  the  day- 
care environment — in  which  a  preschool 
child  spends  his  time  can  have  a  major 
impact  on  his  future  educational  career; 

Quality  preschool  programs  for  chil- 
dren and  parents  can  eliminate  much  of 
the  deficit  normally  produced  by  poverty 
or  custodial  day  care: 

Programs  must  strengthen  family  life 
and  family  capabilities;  and  must  pro- 
vide adequate  health,  nutritional,  and 
educational  services. 

As  the  principal  sponsor  of  that  vetoed 
bill  and  as  a  principal  sponsor,  along 
with  Senator  Nelson.  Senator  Javits, 
and  Senator  Tatt  of  a  revised  and  modi- 
fied child  development  bill,  reported  last 
week  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Employ- 
ment, Manpower,  and  Poverty.  I  am  con- 
tinuing to  work  for  enactment  of  a  com- 
prehensive child  development  bill  this 
year.  Nothing  short  of  a  quality,  parent- 
ally based,  family-strengthening  bill  of 
that  nature  will  meet  preschool  educa- 
tion and  day-care  needs  faced  by  many 
families  and  children. 

Thus,  the  amendments  we  are  intro- 
ducing today,  while  they  seek  to  im- 
prove the  day  care  provisions  in  HM.  1, 
are  in  no  way  designed  as  a  complete  or 


even  a  partial  substitute  for  a  compre- 
hensive child  development  bill. 

They  are  designed  instead  to  recog- 
nize that  H  Jl.  1  may  provide  up  to  800,- 
000  new  child  care  opportunities  and  as 
such  must  be  amended  in  a  way  to  assure 
that  this  supplementary  effort,  dealing 
primarily  with  the  needs  of  child^^n  from 
welfare  families,  provides  nothing  less 
than  quality  child  care. 

The  need  for  amendments  such  as  the 
ones  we  are  introducing  is  apparent  to 
anyone  who  has  examined  some  of  the 
existing  day  care  programs  funded  in 
connection  with  welfare.  No  less  an  au- 
thority than  Dr.  Edward  F.  Zigler,  Di- 
rector of  HEW's  OfBce  of  Child  Develop- 
ment, has  testified  that  as  much  as  80 
percent  of  the  existing  day  care  under 
title  rv  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is  pure- 
ly custodial.  He  has  stated  before  my 
Subcommittee  on  Children  and  Youth 
that  in  "many  instances  we  are  paying 
for  service  that  is  harmful  to  children." 

His  conclusions  are  supported  by 
numerous  studies  including  the  recent 
report  of  the  National  Council  of  Jewish 
Women  entitled  "Windows  on  Day  Care." 
That  report,  parts  of  which  I  will  be  in- 
serting in  the  Record  shortly,  indicate 
the  tremendous  inadequacies  of  many 
existing  day  care  programs,  the  damage 
which  is  being  done  to  many  children  in 
some  of  these  programs,  and  the  need  for 
comprehensive  child  development  legis- 
lation and  for  amendments  such  as  we 
are  introducing  today. 

Mr.  President,  permit  me  to  describe 
the  two  amendments  of  which  I  am  the 
principal  sponsor. 

The  first  amendment  will  assure  that 
standards  of  any  child  care  provided  un- 
der H.R.  1  would  be  no  weaker  than  the 
1968  Federal  Interagency  Day  Care 
Standards.  This  amendment  provides 
that  standards  for  child  care  undo:  this 
act  must  "be  consistent  with"  the  1968 
Federal  Interagency  Day  Care  Standards 
which  currently  apply  to  all  federally 
assisted  day  care  programs.  The  specific 
intent  of  this  amendment  is  to  guarantee 
that  adult-child  ratios  in  these  day-care 
programs — which  parents,  researchers, 
child  welfare  experts,  and  other  authori- 
ties agree  is  perhaps  the  single  most  im- 
portant guarantee  of  quality  and  protec- 
tion against  damage — cannot  be  diluted. 
This  amendment  does  not  freeze  every 
provision  of  those  standards.  It  deliber- 
ately provides  HEW  with  the  flexibility 
to  correct  weaknesses  and  improve  the 
quality  of  day  care.  But  it  will  not  per- 
mit any  weakening  of  those  standards 
which  would  provide  cheaper  or  less  ade- 
quate care,  decrease  the  existing  em- 
phasis on  nutrition  and  health,  or  reduce 
the  existing  adult-child  ratios.  The  ad- 
ministration has  testified  to  both  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  that  child- 
care  opportunities  under  this  program 
will  be  developmental.  This  amendment 
is  designed  to  refiect  that  commitment, 
define  it  specifically,  and  give  it  the  sup- 
port of  the  Congress. 

My  second  amendment  places  the  ad- 
ministrative responsibility  for  child-care 
programs  under  this  act  in  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare— 
where  most  existing  programs  serving 
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children  and  families  presently  reside — 
including  day  care  and  child  develop- 
ment efforts  such  as  Headstart.  title  IV 
A  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  preschool 
programs  under  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act,  and  other 
programs. 

The  President  has  designated  the  Of- 
fice of  Child  Devrtopment  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare as  the  principal  office  responsible  for 
overseeing  Federal  child-care  programs. 
Yet  the  House-passed  bill  places  reqwn- 
sibility  for  child  care  under  this  act  in 
the  Secretary  of  Labor.  The  administra- 
tion's original  welfare  reform  proposal 
fplaced  these  responsibilities  primarily 
in  the  Secretary  of  HEW  and  this 
amendment  is  designed  to  restore  that 
arrangonent.  It  is  designed  in  addition 
to  underscore  the  central  purpose  of 
all  of  these  amendments;  namely  that 
child-care  programs  be  focused  on  the 
needs  of  children  and  families,  not  Just 
on  considerations  of  employment  and 
training. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  indicate 
at  this  point  my  very  strong  support  of 
the  two  amendments  being  offered  today 
by  Senator  Javits  which  will:  First,  in- 
clude in  the  statement  of  purpose  of  this 
act  the  intent  of  Congress  that  child- 
care  opportunities  to  be  provided  imder 
the  reform  measure  will  be  designed  to 
meet  the  education,  health,  nutritional, 
and  other  needs  of  children,  as  well  as 
enable  parents  to  engage  in  employment, 
training,  or  educaticm;  and  second,  injure 
that  mothers  who  have  registered  for 
work  and  training  and  who  are  caring 
for  a  child  through  the  age  of  12  will  not 
be  required  to  accept  work  or  training  if 
it  would  necessitate  their  absence  from 
the  home  during  hours  or  periods  in 
which  the  child  is  not  attending  school. 
I  am  delighted  to  be  a  principal  cospon- 
sor of  these  amendments  with  Senator 
Javits,  Senator  Cranston,  and  Senator 

TUNNEY. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  strong  sup- 
port as  well  for  tlie  amendment  Senator 
TuNNEY  is  introducing  today  which  will 
reserve  at  least  5  percent  of  the  child- 
care  appropriations  under  HJl.  1  for 
staff  training.  This  is  a  desperately 
needed  amendment  and  I  am  delighted 
to  be  a  principal  sponsor  of  that  with 
Senator  Tunmey,  Senator  Javits,  and 
Senator  Cranston. 

Mr.  President.  I  cannot  overemphasize 
how  the  experiences  a  child  has  during 
the  preschool  years  affect  his  chances  for 
success  or  failure  in  school,  and  indeed  in 
life.  That  is  why  I  believe  that  any  pro- 
gram providing  day  care,  preschool  edu- 
cation or  health  and  nutriticsial  assist- 
ance to  children  in  the  early  years  of 
life  must  be  offered  in  a  sensitive  manner, 
with  the  highest  quality,  and  in  a  way 
that  involves  parents  and  strengthens 
family  life.  That  is  the  purpose  of  the 
amendments  we  offer  today. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ex- 
planation of  all  five  of  these  amendments 
and  a  copy  of  the  two  amendments  I  am 
introducing  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objecticm,  the  explana- 
tion and  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcoeo,  as  follows : 


Explanation   op  Cbilo   Cake   Amendments 

OPFBtED     BT     SENATOK     MONDALE.     SEMATOB 

Javtts,   Senatob  Crambton,   and   Senator 
Tunnet  to  Amendment  No.  6S9  to  HJt.    1 

M^CTINO  CHILOBEN'S  DEVELOPMENT  NEEDS 

H.R.  1  and  amendment  No.  660,  Introduced 
by  Senator  Rlblcoff.  place  priiqary  emphasis 
on  the  provision  of  child  care  As  a  means  of 
enabling  parents  to  become  self-supporting 
by  engaging  In  employment,  training  or  edu- 
cation. 

While  recognizing  this  as  a  legitimate  ob- 
jective, the  amendment  adds  a  clear  state- 
ment of  legislative  Intent  that  cbUd  care  pro- 
grams be  designed  also  to  meet  the  educa- 
tional, health,  nutritional  and  other  needs  of 
chUdren  so  that  each  chUd  shaU  have  full 
opportunity  to  attain  his  at  her  full  potential. 

The  Administration  has  Indicated  the  ne- 
cessity of  ensuring  that  child  care  provided 
under  the  Act  is  developmental  In  nature. 

This  amendment  would  write  that  purpose 
Into  law  so  as  to  ensure  that  the  program  is 
administered  with  at  least  equal  regard  to 
the  needs  of  children  as  to  the  employment, 
training  and  educational  needs  of  parents. 

AMENDMENT  TO  EXEMPT  CEBTAIN  MOTBEB8 
PBOM  WORK  AND  TBAININO  REQUIBEMENTS 
UNOEB  CEBTAIN  CIRCUMSTANCES 

In  general,  under  HJt.  1  and  Senator  Rlbi- 
cotT's  amendment,  mothers  of  school-age 
children  (generaUy  between  the  ages  of  six 
and  sixteen)  would  be  required  to  register 
and  accept  manpower  services,  employment, 
or  training  or  forfeit  their  cash  benefits  im- 
der the  Act.> 

Thus,  a  mother  of  a  chUd  under  the  age  of 
IS  would  become  aware  of  various  opportu- 
nities through  registration  and  would  be  re- 
quired to  accept  services,  employment  or 
training  which  would  not  oonlUct  with  the 
need  to  surpervlse  and  give  attention  to  her 
ChUdren  when  they  are  in  the  home,  if  she 
determines  that  to  be  in  the  beet  interest  of 
her  family. 

This  provision  will  thus  avoid  the  possibil- 
ity of  "latch-key"  children— children  left 
without  attention,  which  oan  only  serve  to 
perpetuate  the  cycle  of  poverty. 

Experience  under  the  current  programs  has 
established  that  the  great  majority  of  wel- 
fare mothers  are  motivated  by  a  desire  to 
engage  in  work  or  training  in  order  to  Im- 
prove the  financial  situation  of  their  fami- 
Ues  and  wlU  do  so,  if  adequate  arrangements 
can  be  made. 

The  provision  of  as  many  as  875,000  child 
care  opportunities  as  planned  under  HJt.  1 — 
Including  more  than  684,000  after-schocd  op- 
portunities— will  help  to  make  this  possible. 

STANDARDS    POB    CHILO    CASE 

The  amendment  would  ensure  that  stand- 
ards which  the  Secretary  would  be  required 
to  establish  for  chUd  care  under  the  Act 
would  be  "consistent  with"  existing  Federal 
Interagency  Day  Care  standards  which  ap- 
ply to  all  federally  assisted  day  care  pto- 


'  HJt.  1  currently  exempts  mothers  of  chil- 
dren under  the  age  of  six  from  the  registra- 
tion requirements  of  the  bill  and  then  only 
during  the  first  two  years  of  the  program; 
thereafter  the  exemption  applies  only  to  chU- 
dren under  three  years  of  age.  Senator  Rlbl- 
coff's  amendment  would  permanently  main- 
tain for  all  years  the  exeiiq>tion  for  chUdren 
under  six. 

Under  the  amendment  also,  mothers  of 
schocd-age  children  would  be  requlreC  to  reg- 
ister and,  generally  speaking,  to  accept  man- 
power services,  training  or  employment. 

However,  a  mother,  or  other  relative,  car- 
ing fcs:  a  child  under  the  age  of  13  would 
have  "good  cause"  for  refusing  such  services, 
training  or  employment  If  It  would  necessi- 
tate her  absence  from  the  home  during  hours 
of  periods  when  the  chUd  is  not  attending 
school. 


grams;  the  Rlblcoff  amendment  provides  that 
such  standards  shaU  be  "no  less  comprehen- 
sive" than  the  existing  standards. 

Tti9  difficulty  with  the  existing  provision 
is  that  standards  could  be  "no  less  compre- 
hensive" and  yet  be  weaker  than  existing 
standards.  For  example.  If  the  Secretary  of 
HEW  were  to  shift  the  adult-chUd  ratio  from 
1  to  6  as  under  current  standards  to  1  to  10 
under  new  standards,  the  new  standards 
would  be  no  less  "comprehensive"  In  the 
sense  that  they  would  address  the  Issue  of 
adult-chlld  ratio. 

The  amendmeDt  usee  the  words  "consist- 
ent with"  to  indicate  that  standards  can  be 
the  same  as  or  represent  Improvements  on 
existing  standards,  but  not  a  weakened  ver- 
sion of  what  already  exists.  Thus  a  smaller 
adult-child  ratio  would  be  "cooststent  with" 
objectives  of  existing  standards  lot  quality 
care,  while  a  greater  ratio  would  not  be  con- 
sistent in  that  It  would  dilute  quality. 

Thus  the  amendment  U  designed  to  bring 
any  new  chUd  care  programs  specifically  un- 
der existing  standards  or  Improvements 
thereon.  Hit.  1  contains  no  reference  to 
standards  or  quality  and  the  House  Cocnmlt- 
tee  Report  and  other  legislative  history  in- 
dicates a  wllllngnees  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  permit  such  standards  to  be  waived. 

SECBETART  OP  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WXLPABE 

The  amendment  vests  authority  for  the 
operation  and  administration  of  chUd  care 
programs  under  welfare  reform  in  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  It  Is 
designed  to  underscore  the  objective  that 
such  programs  focus  on  the  chlldrens  in- 
terest. The  President  has  designated  the  Of- 
fice of  ChUd  Development  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  as  the 
principal  office  responsible  for  overseeing 
federal  child  care  programs.  While  the  House- 
passed  biU  places  the  responsibility  for  child 
care  in  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Admin- 
strations  original  welfare  reform  proposal 
placed  these  responsibilities  principally  In 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

TRAINING    OP   STAPP 

The  amendment  wotild  earmark  at  least 
five  percent  of  aU  sums  appropriated  for  child 
care  under  H.R.  1  for  the  Initial  and  con- 
tinued training  of  competent  child  care 
workers  of  all  levels. 

The  provision  of  sufficient  suitable  staff  is 
a  critical  determinant  of  the  standard  of 
child  care  services.  The  rapid  expansion  of 
demand  for  child  care  services  has  already 
resulted  in  a  shortage  of  trained  workers  In 
programs  for  young  children.  Many  pre- 
schools  are  unable  to  find  the  qualified  staff 
they  need.  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Child 
Development  has  shown  that  most  chUdren 
presently  enrolled  in  federally  funded  proj- 
ects and  other  day  care  programs  are  being 
supervised  by  untrained  personnel.  The  sup- 
ply of  suitable  people  wUl  be  even  less  ade- 
quate of  new  federal  programs  are  estab- 
lished without  special  attention  to  the  train- 
ing of  both  professional  and  paraprofessional 
staff.  This  amendment  seeks  to  incorporate 
such  attention  in  the  CtiUd  Care  provisions 
of  HJt.  1. 


Amendment  No.  1142 
On  page  31,  beginning  on  line  3,  strike 
out  "no  less  comprehensive  than"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "consistent  with". 

Amendment  No.  1143 

On  page  7,  line  19,  strike  out  "Secretary  of 
Labor"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare." 

On  page  8,  line  1,  strike  out  "Secretary  of 
Labor"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Wdfare". 

On  page  8,  line  7,  strike  out  "Secretary  of 
Labor"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare". 
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On  pace  8,  line  18,  after  "Welfare" 
"under  section  2134  and  other  laws". 

On  page  8,  beginning  on  line  17,  strlkciout 
"the  Secretary  of  lAbor"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "under  section  3134  and  other  I  iws, 
he". 

On  page  0,  line  12,  strike  out  "Secr<  :ary 
of  Labor"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "S<  cre- 
tary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  . 

On  page  10.  beginning  with  line  6,  s1  rlke 
out  through  line  11. 

On  page  10,  line  12,  strike  out  "(7)"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(6)". 

On  page  10,  beginning  on  line  12,  si  rlke 
out  "Secretary  of  Labor"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare". 

On  page  10.  line  15,  strike  out  "Seen  tary 
of  Labor"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "S(  cre- 
tary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare", 

On  page  28.  beginning  with  line  22.  s  rlke 
out  all  after  "transportation"  through  line 
34.  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  a  period  snd 
the  following:  "Where  available.  facU  ties 
developed  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Ed  ica- 
tlon,  and  Welfare  under  section  2134  md 
other  laws  shall  be  used  on  a  priority  bai  Is.". 

On  page  29,  line  2,  Immediately  after  "2:  34" 
Insert  "and  other  laws". 

On  page  30,  line  18,  beginning  with  the 
comma  after  "establish"  strike  out  ]  all 
through  the  comma  on  line  10. 

AMENDMENT    NO.     1144 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  refe^«d 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance.) 


CHILD     CAM     IS     FOR    CHn-DREN 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  one 


of 


the  more  regrettable  aspects  of  the  c  m- 
tinuing  controversy  about  welfare  re- 
form is  the  fact  that  the  child  care  se  rv- 
ices  to  be  provided  under  HJl.  1  h  ive 
been  viewed  predominantly  from  the  i  er- 
spective  of  adult  rather  than  c  lil- 
dren's  needs. 

Day  care  for  the  children  of  well  are 
recipients  has  been  treated  not  a  i  a 
means  for  promoting  the  best  inter  !sts 
of  children,  but  primarily  as  a  wa;  of 
disposing  of  them  so  that  a  parent  iviU 
be  free  to  accept  work  or  training 

Children  should  not  be  treated  as 
pavms  in  any  welfare  progrsmi,  haw- 
ever  effective  it  might  be  in  the  imn  ed- 
late  concern  of  removing  people  from  the 
welfare  rolls.  The  welfare  of  chil(  ren 
is  a  long-term  concern.  If  we  sacr  Bee 
the  interests  of  children  at  this  most  or- 
mative  stage  of  their  lives  to  the  inter  jsts 
of  their  parents,  we  run  a  very  high^  Isk 
of  alleviating  the  welfare  problem  now 
at  the  cost  of  aggravating  it  lateri  We 
rim  an  even  higher  risk  of  imp^ing 
those  children  from  fulfilling  thein  in- 
dividual potential  for  participatinj ;  in 
and  contributing  to  society  as  a  w  lole. 

In  terms  of  child  care  this  means^  that 
the  services  provided  must  not  be  '■  held 
down  to  the  level  of  "warehousing."  It  is 
a  fallacy  to  regard  simple  custodim  sare 
Eis  neutral  to  a  child's  development.  Un- 
less the  environment  positively  enc  )ur- 
ages  development  of  the  different  :  Jes 
of  a  child's  makeup,  it  is  extremely  li  :ely 
that  it  will  do  actual  harm.  Chil(  ren 
need  more  than  protection  from  even  3ay 
hazards  and  cursory  individual  at  en- 
tion.  They  need  the  constant  care  md 
attention  which  a  mother  normally  af- 
fords in  a  good  home  environmen  in 
helping  her  children  develop  their  boi  ies, 
expand  their  minds,  and  learn  to  live|(ith 
others. 

It  is  essential,  then,  to  insure  thai  the 


care  to  be  provided  for  the  children  of 
welfare  recipients  who  wish  or  are  re- 
quired to  accept  work  or  work  training 
should  meet  at  least  basic  standards  of 
adequacy.  The  amendments  which  we 
are  introducing  today  seek  to  insure  that 
child  care  provided  under  HJl.  1  will 
meet  at  least  minimum  standards  of 
quality,  will  concentrate  on  the  needs  of 
the  children  rather  than  the  needs  of 
their  parents,  and  will  be  made  avail- 
able under  terms  which  will  do  nothing 
to  weaken  family  life. 

coicprrxNT  workkks 

In  any  adequate  child  care  progam, 
proper  attention  must  be  paid  to  the 
health  and  nutrition  of  the  child,  the  type 
of  facilities  and  equipment,  the  involve- 
ment of  ];>arents. 

But  the  single  most  important  factor 
in  determining  the  standard  of  care  is 
the  character  and  quality  of  the  adult 
who  takes  the  main  responsibility  for 
the  supervision  and  encouragement  of 
the  child — who  guides  and  fosters  his  ed- 
ucational and  social  development. 

No  matter  how  fine  the  equipment  or 
how  suitable  the  surroundings,  the  ad- 
vantage or  disadvantage  which  a  child 
derives  will  be  determined  fundamen- 
tally by  the  capabilities  of  this  person. 

If  there  are  not  enough  people  at  all 
levels  who  are  competent  to  take  on  the 
very  demanding  task  of  fostering  the  de- 
velopment of  our  youngest  citizens,  then 
the  net  effect  of  our  child  care  programs 
is  all  too  likely  to  be  to  commit  our 
children  In  ever  larger  numbers  to  care 
which  does  not  deserve  the  name — to 
care  which  damages  or  inhibits  their 
growth  and  development. 

This  fact  does  not  alter  whether  the 
care  Is  provided  for  larger  numbers  in 
a  center,  or  for  a  small  group  in  a  home 
with  a  single  person  in  charge. 

The  unavoidable  fact  is,  however,  that 
there  is  already  a  definite  shortage  of 
properly  competent  workers  for  child 
care.  Unless  long-term  trends  in  our  so- 
ciety are  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  re- 
versed, that  shortage  will  be  intensified 
progressively  through  the  seventies. 

Since  1960,  the  number  of  licensed  day 
care  facilities  has  tripled  and  the  num- 
ber of  children  in  other  preschool  pro- 
grams has  doubled.  If  this  trend  con- 
tinues, kindergarten  and  nursery  school 
enrollment  will  increase  from  3.9  million 
children  in  1968  to  6.3  million  in  1980. 
If  the  trend  is  reinforced,  it  is  likely  that 
the  increase  in  demand  will  be  even 
greater — and  there  will  of  necessity  be 
even  greater  resort  to  inadequate  and 
unlicensed  arrangements. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  a  short- 
age of  trained  people  to  work  in  pro- 
grams for  young  children.  Many  cen- 
ters are  unable  to  find  qualified  staff. 
Most  children  presently  enrolled  in  fed- 
erally fimded  projects  and  other  day 
care  programs  are  being  supervised  by 
untrained  workers. 

The  Department  of  Labor  has  esti- 
mated in  the  field  of  early  education 
alone  some  23,000  new  teachers  will  be 
needed  every  year  to  cope  with  the  ac- 
celerated growth  of  enrollment — and 
that  is  nearly  five  times  as  many  as  un 
currently  being  trained  each  year. 

The  supply  of  suitable  people  will  be 

V 
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even  less  adequate  if  new  Federal  pro- 
grams such  as  those  in  HJl.  1  are  estab- 
lished without  fecial  attention  to  the 
training  of  staff  at  all  levels. 

Tm  provlsian  of  adequate  competent 
staff  Is  not  something  that  can  be  takoi 
for  granted.  Simply  creating  a  program 
by  legislative  flat  will  not  of  itself  pro- 
duce a  sudden  crop  of  trained  child  care 
workers,  especially  when  the  «aristlng 
shortage  is  so  great.  An  effort  must  be 
made,  and  it  must  be  made  from  the 
beginning. 

Putting  a  heavy  emphasis  on  the  use 
of  family  day  care  homes,  caring  for.  say. 
four  to  eight  children,  is  no  way  of  meet- 
ing the  problem,  either.  The  need  for 
competency  and  suitable  training  for 
child  care  workers  at  all  levels  does  not 
decrease  with  the  size  of  the  group  of 
children  involved.  The  evldoice  is.  (m  the 
contrary,  that  affording  proper  advice, 
support  and  training  in  their  homes  is 
actually  more  expensive  than  for  cen- 
ters. 

While  the  children's  interests  should 
at  all  times  be  paramount,  it  is  also  neces- 
sary to  give  close  attention  to  the  needs 
of  the  adult  workers.  Suitable  opportun- 
ities must  be  provided  for  all  workers 
from  aides  to  cooks  to  teachers  to  ad- 
vance themselves.  This  is  especially  Im- 
portant in  view  of  the  intention  to  em- 
ploy welfare  mothers  where  possible  in 
providing  the  child  care  services  under 
HJl.  1.  It  makes  no  sense  to  admit  these 
people  only  to  the  lower  or  middle  levels 
of  employment  when  they  may  have  the 
capacity,  with  training,  to  advance  to 
significantly  higher  levels. 

Of  the  group  of  amendments  which  we 
are  introducing  today,  the  one  which  I 
now  offer  is  designed  to  address  this  spe- 
cific and  very  Important  problem  of  staff 
supply.  It  earmarks  at  least  5  percent  of 
the  sums  appropriated  for  child  care 
under  the  family  assistance  pltm  and 
the  opportunities  for  families  program 
for  the  initial  and  continued  training  of 
staff  at  all  levels,  but  with  particular  em- 
phasis on  the  all-important  professional 
and  paraprofesslonal  levels  It  also  seeks 
to  insure  that  those  welfare  mothers 
who  are  offered  employment  In  child  care 
will  be  given  the  access  to  training  which 
will  enable  them  to  Improve  their  skills 
and  capacities  and  qualify  themselves  for 
progressively  more  responsible  and  more 
lucrative  work. 

In  the  context  of  the  version  of  HJl. 
1  which  has  been  passed  by  the  House, 
this  bottom  figure  of  5  percent  would 
amount  to  some  $37.5  million  dollars  a 
year,  a  sum  which  would  not  at  all  meet 
the  cost  of  adequate  training.  Under  the 
more  realistic  provisions  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  (Senator  Risi- 
coFF) ,  it  would  amount  to  some  $75  mil- 
Uon. 

I  believe  this  is  a  fundamentally  nec- 
essary investment  which  must  be  made 
and  sustained  if  the  many  thousands  of 
children  who  will  be  involved  are  to  re- 
ceive the  basically  adequate  standard  of 
care  which  their  future  demands. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  amendment 
be  printed  In  the  Record,  together  with 
a  list  of  its  cosponsors. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  list  and 
amendment  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

AaoDnMSHT  No.  1144 

Intended  to  be  propoeed  by  Mr.  Ttnrmr 
(for  hlmeelf,  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr.  Javlte.  Mr. 
Cranston.  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  Brooke,  Mr.  Oaae. 
Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Hugbes,  Mr.  Huinphny,  Mr. 
McOoTem.  Mr.  Moea,  Mr.  MiMkle.  Mr.  Pell. 
Mr.  Rlblooff,  Mr.  Stafford,  and  Mr.  Wiuiams) 
to  amendment  No.  660: 

On  page  10,  line  6.  Insert  immediately  after 
"faculties,  the  foUowlng: 

"Of  the  amount  appropriated  to  enable 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  carry  out  bla  re- 
sponsibilities under  this  paragraph,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  spend  such  amounts  as  may  be 
necessary  to  assure  that  the  persons  trained 
under  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  re- 
ceive as  much  training  as  neoesaary  to  aaaure 
that  they  are  equipped  to  provide  child  care 
services  on  a  level  oonelstent  wltb  the  Federal 
interagency  day  care  requirements  as  promul- 
gated on  September  33,  1068." 

On  page  33,  Une  12,  strike  out  "especially" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Including". 

On  page  33,  Une  14,  insert  Immediately 
after  "section  3111"  the  following:  "(with 
special  regard  to  the  pre-servlce  and  Inserv- 
Ice  training  of  professional  and  para-profes- 
slonal  personnel)". 

On  page  34,  strike  out  lines  21  through 
line  2  on  page  35  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  following: 

"(d)  of  the  sums  appropriated  to  provide 
for  child  care  services  under  this  title  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1072,  or  any 
fiscal  year  thereafter,  such  amounts  as  may 
be  necessary  (but  not  less  than  6  percent  of 
the  total  amounts  so  appropriated)  shall  be 
used  for  the  Initial  and  continued  training 
of  professional  and  para-professlonal  person- 
nel for  employment  In  the  provision  of  chUd 
care  servloea." 

AMZNDICKNTS  NOS.  1146  AND  1147 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  amd  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance.) 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce two  amendments  designed  to  im- 
prove the  child  care  and  certain  related 
provisions  of  amendment  No.  599,  to  HJl. 
1,  the  welfare  reform  measure  approved 
by  the  House.  These  are  two  of  five 
amendments  which  Senators  Mondals, 
Cranstok,  Tunkiy,  and  I  are  introduc- 
ing today  to  amendment  No.  559;  each 
has  the  support  of  the  principal  sponsor 
of  that  amendment.  Senator  Ribicoff. 

The  Ribicoff  amendment,  in  which 
each  of  us  has  joined,  would  substitute 
a  new  "Family  Assistance"  title  for  that 
contained  in  HJl.  1. 

The  first  of  my  amendments  would  re- 
quire that  child  care  provided  under  the 
welfare  program  be  devel(9>mental  in 
nature — that  is,  that  it  will  meet  the 
educational,  health,  and  other  needs  of 
children,  and  that  it  is  not  alone  cus- 
todial. 

The  second  would  provide  that  a  moth- 
er of  a  school  age  child  between  the 
ages  of  6  and  13  would  not  be  required 
to  accept  employment  or  training  where 
It  would  necessitate  her  absence  from  the 
home  during  hours  or  periods  when  the 
child  is  not  attending  school.  However, 
she  would  still  be  required  to  register  for 
such  activities,  as  under  HJl.  1,  so  that 
she  could  be  required  to  woiic  when  there 
is  no  conflict  and  would  become  aware 
of  other  (^^jortunlties  to  be  accepted  at 
her  option. 

In  addition  to  Senators  Moitoals. 
Crakston,  and  Tomnrr.  I  am  Joined  in 


these  amendments  by  Senators  Bath. 
Hast,  Hughes,  Hcmphbet,  McGovesh, 
Moss,  MusKiB,  Pell,  Risicorr.  Williams, 
Case,  and  Stafford. 

The  other  amendments  which  we  in- 
troduce today  would:  First,  assure  that 
specific  standards  for  child  care  are  no 
weeUcer  than  existing  standards;  second, 
i:dace  administrative  responsibility  for 
child  care  with  the  Secretuy  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  rather  than  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  as  under  the  House 
bill;  and  third,  earmark  for  staff  train- 
ing 5  percent  of  the  appropriations  for 
child  care  in  each  year. 

As  principal  Senate  sponsors  and  co- 
sponsors  of  the  child  development  bill 
which,  unfortunately,  was  vetoed  last 
year,  we  ccxitinue  to  support  the  enact- 
ment of  comprehensive  legislation  in  this 
session.  The  Subcommittee  on  Employ- 
ment, Manpower,  and  Poverty  Just  last 
week  r^wrted  to  the  full  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  of  which  I  am 
the  ranking  minority  monber,  a  new  bi- 
partisan proposal — separate  from  the 
extension  of  the  poverty  program — ^to 
that  end. 

The  new  subcommittee  bill,  the  Com- 
prehensive Headstart,  Child  Develcv- 
ment  and  Family  Services  Act,  com- 
bines the  best  elements  of  8. 3228,  a  bill 
of  that  same  title  which  I  had  Introduced 
on  February  24,  1972,  with  12  Republi- 
can cosponsors  and,  S.  3193,  introduced 
by  Senators  Mondale  and  Nelson,  which 
would  have  added  a  new  title  to  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  for  child  care 
programs. 

Such  comprehensive  legislation  should 
be  oiu"  prindpcd  effort  in  child  care,  but 
we  should  Include  also,  as  would  H.R. 
1  and  the  Ribicoff  amendment,  a  basic 
authority  for  child  care  under  the  wel- 
fare program  itself  in  light  of  the  estab- 
lished link  between  child  care  opportuni- 
ties and  the  reduction  of  welfare  de- 
pendoicy. 

HJl.  1,  and  amendment  No.  559,  would 
each  provide  876,000  opportunities  each 
year — consisting  of  291,000  preschool 
opportunities  and  584,000  afterschool 
opportunities;  these  are  significant  quo- 
tients but  quite  obviously  they  must  be 
suK>lemented  by  ccMnprehenslve  legisla- 
tion since  there  are  some  3.5  million 
chlldroi  in  poor  families  tmder  the  age 
of  6  and  an  additional  4  million  imder 
13  as  well  as  m^ny  other  children;  in 
contrast  there  are  currently  cnly  700,000 
licensed  child  care  opportunities  in  the 
Nation. 

Our  purpose  in  these  amendments  is 
merely  to  insure  that  child  care  pro- 
vided under  the  welfare  pn^xMsal  will 
meet  at  least  minimal  standards  of 
quality,  concentrate  on  the  needs  of  chil- 
dren, and  will  be  made  available  in  a 
cmitext  which  will  serve  to  strengthen 
family  life. 

A  detailed  explanaticMi  of  the  two 
amendments  which  I  introduce  today 
follows: 

AMXNDKXMT  TO  SCXBT  CWnJWEN'S  DEVKLOP- 
KEMTAL 


HJl.  1  and  amendment  No.  559  places 
principal  emphasis  on  child  care  as  a 
means  of  pomlttlng  welfare  parents  to 
engage  in  employment,  training,  or  edu- 
cation, 80  as  to  become  self-supporting. 


While  recognizing  this  as  a  legitimate 
objective,  the  amendment  requires  that 
child  care  mtist  be  designed  to  meet  the 
educational,  health,  nutritional,  and 
other  developmental  needs  of  chlldrai 
so  that  each  will  have  a  full  opportunity 
to  attain  his  or  her  full  potential. 

This,  in  fact,  is  the  Intent  of  the  ad- 
ministration. As  President  Nixon  stated 
in  his  welfare  reform  message,  August 
11. 1969: 

The  chUd  care  I  propose  is  nxx«  than 
cuartodlal.  This  Administration  Is  oommltted 
to  a  new  emphasis  on  diUd  development  In 
the  Oxat  five  years  of  life.  The  day  care  that 
would  be  part  of  this  plan  would  be  of  a 
quality  that  will  help  In  the  development 
of  the  child  and  provide  for  Its  health  and 
safety,  and  would  break  the  povwty  cycle 
for  the  new  generation. 

But  de^te  all  good  faith  and  intents, 
there  remains  the  possibility  that  pres- 
sure for  effort  to  provide  more  "slots"  to 
enable  parents  to  work  could  result  in 
shortcuts  with  re9>ect  to  the  quality  of 
child  care. 

This  amendment  would  write  into  law 
the  administration's  plans  to  insure  that 
the  program  is  administered  with  full 
regard  to  the  needs  of  children,  as  well 
as  of  parents. 

AMENDMENT  TO  EXEMPT  MOTHEB8  FBOM  WORK 
Oa  ITNDXR  CBtTAXN  CXBCDMSTANCES 

In  general,  under  H.R.  1  uid  amend- 
ment No.  559,  mothers  of  school  age  chil- 
dren would  be  required  to  register  for 
and  accept  manpower  training  or  em- 
ployment or  forfeit  their  cash  benefits 
under  the  act. 

Also,  imder  our  amendment,  such 
mothers  would  be  required  to  register 
and,  generally  speaking,  to  acc^t  such 
services. 

However,  where  such  work  or  training 
would  necessitate  her  absence  from  the 
home  during  hours  when  the  child  is  not 
attending  school,  a  mother  caring  for  a 
child  under  the  age  of  13  would  have 
"good  cause"  for  refusing  such  oppot- 
tunlties. 

Thus  she  would  become  aware  of  var- 
ious full-  and  part-time  opportunities 
through  registration  but  would  be  given 
the  option  to  refuse  them  if  they  ccm- 
flict  with  the  need  to  give  attention  to 
her  children  while  they  are  in  the  home. 

In  this  connectlcm,  I  should  note  that 
H.R.  1  currently  exempts  mothers  of 
children  under  the  age  of  6  from  the 
registration  and  work  requirements  of 
the  bill  and  then  only  during  the  first 

2  years  of  the  program;  thereafter  the 
exempti(m  applies  only  to  children  under 

3  years  of  age.  Senator  RiBicoFf^s 
amendment  would  continue  that  exemp- 
tion for  children  imder  6  in  all  years. 

Our  amendment  is  based  upon  the  as- 
sumption that  welfare  mothers  do  not 
have  to  be  "beaten  over  the  head"  to 
engage  in  work  or  training. 

Currently,  one  of  the  most  unfair 
msrths  is  that  welfare  mothers  lack  a 
propert  motivation  to  work.  In  fact  stud- 
ies, such  as  that  conducted  by  Dr.  Law- 
rence Podell  in  1966,  have  repeatedly 
shown  that  at  least  seven  oirt  of  10 
welfare  mothers  would  rather  work  and 
that  eight  in  10  have  employment  ex- 
perience. 

Of  course,  it  would  have  been  possible 
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to  provide  that  a  mother  would 
"good  cause"  only  if  child  care  or  otttr 
arrangements  were  not  available,  as  c  i 
termlned   by  the  Secretary  of  Heali  i. 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

BvA  such  a  provision  would  make  ch  d 
care — as  well  as  work  and  training  - 
mandatory  xmder  the  act 

I  believe  that  such  a  result  would  le 
inconsistent  with  our  policies  genera!  y 
and  run  the  risk  of  lifetime  damage  n 
a  number  of  cases. 

At  the  insistence  of  my  colleague  S«  i- 
ator  Buckley,  the  child  developme  it 
legislation  approved  by  the  Congress  U  st 
year  contained  a  number  of  provlsio  is 
to  make  clear  without  any  doubt,  as  i  i- 
tended  by  its  sponsors,  that  child  ca  re 
would  be  provided  only  when  the  pare  it 
or  guardian  requests  it.  The  new  su  3- 
committee  bill  contains  similar  pro  1- 
sions. 

If  mandatory  care  is  bad  policy  or 
children  generally — as  I  believe  it  is  — 
then  it  is  bad  policy  in  respect  to  p<  or 
children. 

There  can  be  no  double  standard.      I 

There  will  always  exist  a  number  jf 
children  for  whom  child  care  will  r  Jt 
be  only  inappropriate  but  dsunaglng. 

As  noted  in  a  letter  to  me  dated  E  J- 
cember  8.  1970.  from  the  ChUd  Welfa  re 
League  of  America — ^in  general  support 
of  an  amendment  which  I  previous  ly 
submitted  on  this  issue: 

We  believe  that  the  primary  concern  In 
making  thla  decision  should  be  to  prot<  ct 
the  best  Interests  of  each  chUd,  and  sope 
children  need  to  be  cared  for  by  their  o  vn 
mothers.  A  day  care  service  Is  not  benefl<  lal 
or  appropriate  for  every  child.  Many  cl  U- 
dren  are  not  psychologically  or  emotloni  lly 
ready  at  school  age  for  all-day  separat  on 
from  their  mothers,  nor  are  they  all  abU  to 
tolerate  long  periods  away  from  home  in 
group  care.  Some  children  do  not  thrlva  In 
group  situations  and  need  the  suppoiilve 
care  of  their  own  families  In  order  to  eel 
secure  and  develop  properly.  We.  there:  >re. 
believe  that  day  care  services  should  n  ver 
be  required  when  It  Is  not  In  the  ch  d's 
best  Interest. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  view,  we  can  lot 
leave  it  up  to  the  Secretary  of  Heafth. 
Education,  and  Welfare  or  the  Secrej 
of  Labor — however  enlightened 
may  be — to  make  a  determination 
whether  the  child  care  available  is  "si 
able"  or  otherwise  in  the  best  inter 
of  the  child.  In  my  opinion,  no  guifle- 
lines  can  be  formulated  that  will  expf 
adequately  for  each  of  the  million^of 
school-age  children  in  poor  househqds 
the  circumstances  under  which  ctmld 
care  will  be  a  long-term  detriment  |to 
the  chUd.  I 

It  is  preferable  in  my  opinion  to  driw 
the  line  in  terms  of  any  time  confUct 
between  the  employment  offered  aiid 
caring  for  the  child,  as  we  propose. 

Mr.  President,  in  summary  I  belie  re 
that  these  amendments,  and  the  others 
being  introduced,  are  essential  to  prs- 
vent  damage  to  children  through  shor  ;- 
sighted  efforts  to  deal  with  the  prese  it 
welfare  crises. 

It  would  be  ironic  indeed  if  we  we  -e 
to  perpetuate  the  cycle  of  povei  ty 
through  a  welfare  reform  measiire. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  t<  xt 
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of  these  amendments  and  a  description 
of  each  be  printed  at  this  p<tot  in  the 
Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ments and  description  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Rscord,  as  follows: 

Amendickmt  No.  1146 
On  page  6,  line  2,  Insert  Immediately  after 
the  period  the  following:  "The  Secretary 
shall  determine  that  good  cause  exists  If 
such  Individual  Is  a  mother  or  relative  act- 
ually caring  for  one  or  more  children  under 
the  age  of  thirteen  who  are  attending  school 
and  if  such  employment,  services,  or  train- 
ing would  necessitate  the  absence  from  home 
of  such  Individual  during  hours  or  periods 
when  the  child  or  chUdren  are  not  attend- 
ing school." 

Akxndmbnt  No.  1147 

On  page  3,  line  4,  Immediately  after  "Act" 
Insert  "(1)". 

On  page  3.  line  12,  strike  out  the  period 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ": 
and  (2)  to  assure  that  child  care  services 
provided  under  this  Act  shall  be  designed 
to  meet  the  educational,  health,  nutritional 
and  other  needs  of  the  children  served  In 
order  that  each  such  child  shall  have  a  full 
opportunity  to  attain  his  or  her  full  po- 
tential.". 

On  page  7.  line  32,  Immediately  after  "for 
Insert  "children  of". 

On  page  8.  line  2,  strike  out  "In  order  to" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  this  Act  whUe  their  parents". 

On  page  28,  line  10,  Immediately  after 
"services"  Insert  "meeting  the  requirements 
of  this  Act". 

On  page  28.  Une  11,  Immediately  after  "for" 
insert  "children  of." 

On  page  28,  line  16,  Immediately  before 
"who"  Insert  "for  children". 

On  page  28.  Une  16,  strike  out  "In  order 
to  be  able  to  participate"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "while  their  parents  are  participat- 
ing".   

Explanation  ov  Chilo  Caek  Ab<kndi<xnts 
omud  bt  sxnatoi  mondai,x,  sxmatok 
Javjts,  Sknatob  Csanston,  and  Sbnatob 
TVNNKT  to  Amxnsmxnt  No.  669  TO  HA.  1 

MZXTINO   CBILOIZN'S   OKVKLOPlOtNT   NXBD8 

HJl.  1  and  amendment  No.  659,  introduced 
by  Senator  Rlblcoff,  place  primary  empha- 
sis on  the  provision  of  child  care  as  a  means 
of  enabling  parents  to  become  self-support- 
ing by  engaging  In  employment,  training  or 
education. 

WhUe  recognizing  this  as  a  legitimate  ob- 
jective, the  amendment  adds  a  clear  state- 
ment of  legislative  intent  that  chUd  care 
programs  be  designed  also  to  meet  the  edu- 
cational, health,  nutritional  and  other 
needs  of  chUdren  so  that  each  chUd  shaU 
have  fuU  opportunity  to  attain  his  or  her 
full  potential. 

The  Administration  has  Indicated  the 
necessity  of  ensuring  that  child  care  pro- 
vided under  the  Act  Is  developmental  In 
nature. 

This  amendment  would  write  that  pur- 
pose Into  law  so  as  to  ensure  that  the 
program  Is  administered  with  at  least  equal 
regard  to  the  needs  of  children  as  to  the 
employment,  training  and  educational  needs 
of  parents. 

AMXNVMXNT  TO  XXXMFT  CXRTAIN  MOTHKK8 
FXOM  WOKK  AND  TRAININC  RKQUQtXMENTS 
UNOXX    CKBTAIN    CntCUKSTANCBS 

In  general,  under  HH.  1  and  Senator 
Rlblooff's  amendment,  mothers  of  schocd- 
age  children  (generally  between  the  ages 
of  six  and  sixteen)  would  be  required  to 
register  and  accept  manpower  services,  em- 


ploynnent,  or  training  or  forfeit  their  cash 
benefits  under  the  Act.* 

Under  the  amendment  also,  mothers  at 
school -age  children  would  be  required  to 
register  and.  generally  speaking,  to  accept 
manpower  services,  training  or  employment. 

However,  a  mother,  or  other  relative,  caring 
for  a  chUd  under  the  age  of  13  would  have 
"good  cause"  for  refusing  such  services, 
training  or  employment  If  It  would  neoessl- 
tcte  her  absence  from  the  home  during  hours 
of  periods  when  the  chUd  Is  not  attending 
school. 

Thus,  a  mother  of  a  child  under  the  age 
of  13  would  become  aware  of  various  oppor- 
tunities through  registration  and  woidd  be 
required  to  accept  services,  employment  or 
training  which  would  not  conflict  with  the 
need  to  supervise  and  give  attention  to  her 
children  when  they  are  In  the  home.  If 
she  determines  that  to  be  In  the  best  Inter- 
est of  her  family. 

This  provision  wlU  thus  avoid  the  poesl- 
bUlty  of  "latch-key"  chUdren — chUdren  left 
without  attention,  which  can  only  serve  to 
perpetuate  the  cycle  of  poverty. 

Experience  under  the  current  programs 
has  established  that  the  great  majority  of 
welfare  mothers  are  motivated  by  a  desire 
to  engage  In  work  or  training  In  order  to 
Improve  the  flnanclal  situation  of  their 
families  and  wUl  do  so.  If  adequate  arrange- 
ments can  be  made. 

The  provision  of  as  many  as  876,000  chUd 
care  opportunities  as  planned  under  H.R. 
1 — Including  more  than  684,000  afterschool 
opportunities — wUl  help  to  make  thU  pos- 
sible. 

STANDAXOS  rOK  CKXU>  CAKB 

The  amendment  would  ensure  that  stand- 
ards which  the  Secretary  would  be  required 
to  establish  for  child  care  under  the  Act 
would  be  "consistent  with"  existing  Federal 
Interagency  Day  Care  standards  which  apply 
to  all  federally  assisted  day  care  programs; 
the  Rlblooflr  amendment  provides  that  such 
standards  shall  be  "no  less  comprehensive" 
than  the  existing  sUndards. 

The  difficulty  vrtth  the  existing  provision  Is 
that  standards  could  be  "no  less  oon4>rehen- 
slve"  and  yet  be  weaker  than  existing  stand- 
ards.  Pot  example.  If  the  Secretary  of  HEW 
were  to  shift  the  adult-chUd  ratio  from  1  to 
6  as  under  current  standards  to  1  to  10  under 
new  standards,  the  new  standards  would  be 
no  lees  "comprehensive"  In  the  sense  that 
they  would  addreas  the  Issue  of  adult-child 
ratio. 

The  amendment  uses  the  words  "consistent 
with"  to  Indicate  that  standards  can  be  the 
same  as  or  represent  Improvements  on  exist- 
ing standards,  but  not  a  weakened  version  of 
what  already  exists.  Thus  a  smaUer  adult- 
chUd  ratio  would  be  "consistent  with"  ob- 
jectives of  existing  standards  for  quaUty  care, 
while  a  greace~  ratio  woxild  not  be  consistent 
In  that  it  would  dilute  quality. 

Thus  the  amendment  is  designed  to  bring 
any  new  chUd  care  programs  specifically  un- 
der existing  standards  or  Improvements 
thereon.  HJl.  1  contains  no  reference  to 
standards  or  quality  and  the  House  Com- 
mittee Report  and  other  legislative  history 
Indicates  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  the 
Committee  to  permit  such  standards  to  be 
waived. 


•HJl.  1  currently  exempts  mothers  of 
children  under  the  age  of  six  from  the  regis- 
tration requirements  of  the  bill  and  then 
only  during  the  first  two  years  of  the  pro- 
gram; thereafter  the  exemption  applies  only 
to  ChUdren  under  three  years  of  age.  Sen- 
ator Rlblooff's  amendment  would  perma- 
nently maintain  for  aU  years  the  exemption 
for  ChUdren  under  six. 
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The  amendment  vesta  authority  for  the 
operation  and  administration  of  chUd  care 
programs  under  welfare  reform  in  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  It 
Is  designed  to  underscore  the  objective  that 
such  programs  focus  on  the  ehUdren's  in- 
terest. The  President  has  designated  the  of- 
fice of  Child  Development  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  as  the 
principal  office  responsible  for  overseeing  fed- 
eral chUd  care  programs.  While  the  House- 
passed  bUl  places  the  responslbUlty  for  child 
care  In  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Admin- 
istration's original  welfare  reform  proposal 
placed  these  responslbUltles  prlnclpaUy  In 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

TBAINING    OP    STAFF 

The  amendment  woiUd  earmark  at  least 
five  percent  of  all  sums  appropriated  for 
chUd  care  under  H.R.  1  for  the  Initial  and 
continued  training  of  con^>etent  chUd  care 
workers  of  all  levels. 

The  provision  of  sufficient  suitable  staff  Is 
a  crucial  determinant  of  the  standard  of  chUd 
care  services.  The  rapid  expansion  of  demand 
for  chUd  care  services  has  already  resulted 
In  a  shortage  of  trained  workers  In  pro- 
grams for  young  chUdren.  Many  preschools 
are  unable  to  find  the  qualified  staff  they 
need.  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  ChUd  De- 
velopment has  shown  that  most  chUdren 
presently  enrolled  In  federally  funded  proj- 
ects and  other  day  care  programs  are  being 
supervised  by  untrained  personnel.  The  sup- 
ply of  suitable  people  will  be  even  less  ade- 
quate If  new  federal  programs  are  established 
without  special  attention  to  the  training  of 
both  professional  and  pari^irofesslonal  staff. 
This  amendment  seeks  to  Incorporate  such 
attention  In  the  Child  Care  provisions  of 
HJl.  1. 


OCEAN  MAMMAL  PROTECTION 
ACT — AMEND&CENTS 

AMXNDICXNTB     NOS.     114S     TRBOT7CH     1184 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.) 

Mr.  GRAVEL  submitted  seven  amend- 
ments Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  10420)  to  protect  ma- 
rine mammals;  to  establish  a  ItCarlne 
Mammal  Commission;  and  for  other 
purposes. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINOS  ON 
AMENDMENTS  TO  NATIONAL  EN- 
VIRONMENTAL POLICY  ACT  OP 
1969 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  distinguished  Junior 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son) ,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
announcement  of  hearings  on  April  28, 
1972.  on  amendments  to  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969.  be 
printed  in  the  Rscoro. 

The  PRESmmo  OFFICER.  Without 
objecticm,  it  is  so  ordered. 

STATXICKNT   BT    SXNATOa   JACKSON 

Mr.  President,  on  Friday,  April  38,  a  bear- 
ing has  been  scheduled  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  to  re- 
ceive testimony  and  recommendations  from 
selected  Federal  officials  and  public  wit- 
nesses on  HJl.  13762,  a  blU  paned  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  AprU  17  to 
Amend  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  of  1900  to  provide  for  the  Interim 
licensing  of  the  operation  of  certain  thermo- 
•lectrlc  generating  plants,  and  for  other 
purposes.  The  hearing  wUl  be  held  In  room 
Slio  and  wlU  convene  at  10  a.m. 


A  RICHLY  DESERVED  HONORS-SEN- 
ATOR NORRIS  COTTON  TO  RE- 
CEIVE ROBERT  FROST  CONTEM- 
PORARY AMERICAN  AWARD 

Mr.  MdNTYRE.  Mr.  President,  my 
good  friend  and  senior  colleague  from 
New  Hampshire,  Senator  Noiutis  Cotton, 
will  receive  the  coveted  Robert  Frost 
Contemporary  American  Award  from  the 
Alumni  Association  of  Plymouth  State 
College  next  Monday,  April  24. 

The  award  is  presented  each  year  to 
an  outstanding  American,  and  is  made  in 
memory  of  the  beloved  poet  who  taught 
at  Plymouth  State  College  in  the  early 
1900's. 

In  1923 — about  the  time  that  Norris 
Cotton  entered  public  life — ^Frost  wrote 
this  about  our  Granite  State: 

Just  specimens  Is  aU  New  Hampshire  has. 
One  each  of  everything  as  In  a  showcase  .  .  . 

Mr.  President.  New  Hampshire  has  Just 
one  NoRRis  Cotton,  and  I  rise  today,  not 
only  to  congratulate  him,  but  to  pay  per- 
sonal tribute  to  his  character — smd  to 
express  my  appreciation  of  his  friend- 
ship. 

Robert  Frost  knew  that  in  New  Hamp- 
shire "it  is  knowing  what  to  do  with 
things  that  counts."  And  Norkis  Cot- 
ton's resourceful,  seasoned  ability  to  get 
things  done  Is  well  known  in  our  State. 

Just  a  few  miles  from  the  quiet  town  of 
Lebanon,  where  he  began  his  career,  one 
of  the  world's  most  important  cancer 
research  centers  Is  being  built.  It  wUl 
stand  as  a  permanent  tribute  to  my 
senior  colleague's  accomplishments  as  a 
legislator  and  as  an  effective  leader  in 
man's  battle  against  disease. 

The  wellspring  of  his  deep  himiani- 
tarian  concern — and,  indeed,  of  his  ef- 
fectiveness— ^is  the  man's  own  character. 

Mr.  President,  we  hear  much  these 
days  of  the  estrangement  between  the 
people  and  their  elected  leaders,  of  the 
growing  complaint  that  leadership  has 
grown  remote  and  aloof. 

This  is  not  so  of  Norris  Cotton. 

He  has  kept  his  humility.  He  has  kept 
himself  accessible.  He  has  never  for- 
gotten that  he  is  of  the  people.  To  this 
day,  no  citizen — ^regardless  of  how  mod- 
est his  station — is  uncomfortable  in 
NoRRis  Cotton's  presence.  He  has  Just 
rare  ability  to  put  everyone  at  ease. 

This  unfailing  appreciation  of  the 
average  citizen  nourishes  his  art  as  one 
of  the  Senate's  most  accomplished  and 
appealing  storytellers. 

Robert  Frost  imderstood  that  such  true 
humor  draws  on  a  deep  taproot  of  hu- 
manity, for  he  once  said: 

I  Judge  a  man  by  his  anecdotes.  If  he  al- 
ways attaches  a  famous  name  to  them  like 
"the  last  time  I  saw  the  Duke  of  so-and-so." 
then  I  don't  like  him  nearly  as  much  as  a 
man  whose  anecdotes  are  about  the  common 
people  and  common  every  day  things. 

And  now  I  should  like  to  tell  you  how 
I  have  benefited  from  Norris  Cotton's 
inherent  decency. 

From  the  day  I  entered  this  body 
nearly  a  decade  ago,  he  has  treated  me 
with  courtesy,  with  kindness,  with  ut- 
most civility  and  helpfulness;  and  I  as- 
sure you  that  the  warm  friendship  that 


has  grown  between  us  is  cherished  by 
the  Junior  Senator. 

He  and  I  do  not  always  agree.  We  are. 
after  all,  independent  men. 

But  we  share  an  appreciation  of  that 
most  familiar  of  Frost's  lines,  the  old 
New  England  folk  saying  that  "good 
fences  make  good  neighbors." 

We  know  that  fences  do  not  divide. 
They  represent  mutual  respect.  We 
share  the  north  country  convlcUon  that 
the  individuality  of  neighbors  is  not  to 
be  suspect,  but  to  be  cherished. 

A  further  thought,  Mr.  President: 

Many  months  ago,  that  wise  and  good 
lady  from  the  State  of  Maine,  Senator 
Margaret  Chase  Smith,  told  us  that  our 
national  fate  hinged  upon  the  restora- 
tion of  civility  to  personal  and  public 
life. 

Civility.  That  special  grace  which  as- 
sumes sincerity  and  accords  good  will 
and  respect  to  those  with  whom  one  hon- 
estly differs. 

In  a  period  when,  throughout  the 
country,  shrill  voices  and  small  minds 
have  been  trying  to  divide  our  people, 
NoRRis  Cotton  retains  that  special  grace 
called  civility,  Mr.  President. 

LasUy,  I  like  to  think  that  Norris  Cot- 
ton and  I  have  worked  together  in  ef- 
fective harness.  And  I  like  to  think  that 
the  reason  for  this  harmony  and  effec- 
tiveness is  our  mutual,  and  abiding,  be- 
lief in  the  goodness  and  the  worth  of  the 
people  of  our  State. 

Frost  spoke  of  our  people  in  a  poem 
which  described  his  move  to  New  Hamp- 
shire: 

I   hadnt  an   lUuslon   in   my  handbag — he 

wrote. 
About  the  people  being  better  there 
Than  those  I  left  behind.  I  thought  they 

weren't. 
I  thought  they  couldnt  be.  And  yet  they 

were. 

They  still  are,  Mr.  Presidoit.  And 
NoRRis  Cotton  is  living  evidence. 


FIRST  ANNUAL  REPORT  OP  THE  NA- 
TIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  PRO- 
DUCTTVITY 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Productivity  has 
Just  published  and  made  available  to 
Members  of  Congress  its  first  annual  re- 
port on  its  activities  since  its  inception 
in  July  1970. 

The  report  is  a  summary  of  the  Com- 
mission's efforts  to  define  and  study  var- 
ious aspects  of  the  problem  of  American 
productivity.  It  presents  in  outline  plans 
for  the  future,  including  plans  that  are 
being  made  to  implement  the  new  title 
providing  for  a  naticmal  productivity  pol- 
icy— the  Javits-Percy  amendment —  that 
the  Senate  added  to  the  Economic  Sta- 
bilization Act  Amendments  of  Decem- 
ber 1971. 

Publication  of  the  report  is  timely,  be- 
cause our  Nation's  productivity  continues 
to  be  a  problem,  as  demonstrated  most 
recoitly  by  a  poll  by  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Public  Opinion — the  Gallup  poll — 
which  was  designed  to  explore  the  pub- 
lic's attitudes  about  productivity.  Ac- 
cording to  GaUup,  the  poll  showed  that 
a  majority  of  U.S.  adults  believe  Amer- 
ican workers  are  not  turning  out  as  much 
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work  each  day  as  they  should.  Evci  a 
majority  of  manual  workers,  both  sk  lied 
and  unskilled,  agree  that  this  is  t -ue. 
Pifty-geven  percent  of  those  polled  be- 
lieved they  could  accomplish  more  c  ftch 
day  if  they  tried. 

This  Is  revealing  information.  It  sh  »ws, 
I  believe,  that  there  is  an  imderlying  na- 
tional concern  that  our  Nation's  econ  jmy 
is  lagging— that  we  as  a  Nation  coul  I  be 
more  productive. 

The  work  of  the  Productivity  Conflnis- 
sion,  and  the  Pay  Board  and  Price  Qaai- 
mission  in  stressing  the  factor  of  pro- 
ductivity as  a  precondition  of  Incn  ased 
wages  and  higher  prices,  all  relate  t  our 
national  interest  in  increasing  pn  duc- 
tlvlty.  It  is  thus  valuable  to  have  this 
report  on  the  ProducUvity  Commisi  Ion's 
productivity  goals  and  work  program.  Its 
former  Chairman,  OMB  Director  GK  orge 
Shultz,  is  to  be  commended  for  gu  itng 
the  Commission's  initiation  of  a  vali  able 
substantive  work  program.  I  and  ( ther 
Senators  look  forward  to  aggressiv«  im- 
plementation of  this  program  unde  r  its 
new  Chairman,  Secretary  of  Comn  erce 
Peter  O.  Peterson. 

1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Commission's  report,  the  Qallup  poll  and 
the  "producUvity  poUcy"  UUe  of  the  Sco- 
nomic  Stabilization  Act  be  printed  ii  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  i  ems 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Re(  ord. 
as  follows : 
ram    ANjruAL    Rkpoet    or    th«    Nat  onal 

Commission  on  Productivitt:  Highi  xibts 

or  THE  Commission's  Acnvrms — 19*1  J-TS 

In  opening  the  first  meeting  of  the  3om- 
mlMlon  on  August  7.  1970.  the  Pre  Went 
stated  that  productivity  growth  la  the  :  ;ey  to 
the  continuing  improvement  In  the  q  lallty 
of  life  for  all  Americana,  to  the  satlafi  ctlon 
of  urgent  domestic  needs,  and  to  the  aaln- 
tenance  of  the  competitive  position  <  f  the 
United  Statea  In  world  trade.  This  heme 
has  become  a  unifying  and  stlmulatln  f  ele- 
ment for  subsequent  activities  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

The  President  stressed,  In  announcli  g  the 
Commission,  that  "productivity  In  the  t  merl- 
can  economy  depends  on  the  effectlveo  sss  of 
management,  the  Investment  of  caplt  il  re- 
search, development  and  advanced  te(  hnol- 
ogy,  and  most  of  all  on  the  training  an  1  pro- 
gressive spirit  of  86  million  working  i  merl- 
cans."  This  charge  to  the  Commlssloj  pro- 
vided the  framework  for  Its  Initial  ad  vltles 
and  organization. 

The  first  session  of  the  Commlaslo  i  was 
concerned  with  developing  a  common  i  nder- 
standlng  of  the  background  for  the  Co  amis- 
sion and  an  organizational  frame  woi  k  for 
Its  activities.  The  Chairman  revlewe  1  the 
basic  trends  In  productivity,  wagesi  and 
costs  and  their  economic  impUcatloni .  The 
meaning  and  measurement  of  the  terms 
were  also  discussed.  A  working  agreemt  nt  on 
these  matters  was  considered  central  }o  the 
effectlveneas  of  the  Commlaalon. 

In  this  setting  the  Commission  org;  jilzed 
Itself  Into  four  working  groups  each 
posed  of  members  representing  labor, 
nees,  the  public,  and  government.  The 
of  the  working  groups  are  sufllclently 


com- 
busl- 
tltles 
broad 


to  permit  a  wide  range  of  Inquiry  and  i  tiU  to 


focus  on  topics  of  Immediate  concen  . 
four  groups  and  questions  they  were  t  >  oon< 
aider  are : 

Labor  and  Management  Policies  and 
tices. — What  type  of  labor  relations  c  lmat« 
la  most  conducive  to  Improved  produci  Ivlty? 
Bow  are  the  costs  and  benefits  of  change 


The 


to  be  dlatrlbuted?  What  U  the  approprlat* 
role  of  the  firm,  the  union,  the  goTemment 
In  the  adjustment  process? 

Education  and  Reaearch. — ^How  can  w 
Improve  the  Input  of  basic  research  to  tsOb- 
nologlcal  Innovation  and  productivity?  Bow 
does  the  sduoatlon  system  feed  Into  this 
process  and  how  can  It  be  Improved? 

Oovemment  Activttiet.—la  what  way  can 
the  government  Influence  productivity  In  tha 
private  sector  of  the  economy  by  Improving 
praetloes  In  such  areas  as  procurement,  and 
construction  regulatlona?  How  can  produc- 
tivity m  government  at  all  levels — Federal. 
State,  and  local — be  measured  and  Improved? 

Management  Organization  and  Capital. — 
How  can  management  Improve  ita  organiza- 
tion for  productivity  gain?  Are  there  Impedi- 
ments to  dUfuslon  of  technological  knowl- 
edge—can the  adoption  oi  new  technology  be 
accelerated?  Is  the  rate  of  Investment  ade- 
quate for  desired  productivity  goals? 

The  second  session.  In  November  1970, 
continued  the  process  of  developing  mutual 
understanding  of  bCMle  factors  and  prob- 
lems. As  the  working  groups  progressed  on 
their  Investigations,  reports  of  their  find- 
ings became  the  main  topics  of  the  agenda 
of  Commission  meetings.  At  Its  April  and 
June  1971  sessions,  the  Commission  reviewed 
the  conclusions  and  recommendations  of 
various  reports  submitted  to  It  and  made 
suggestions  for  refinement  and  extensions. 

POUCT    STATKMSNT    Or  SKFTSMBES    7,    IBTI 

On  September  7, 1971,  the  Chairman  of  the 
National  Commission  on  Productivity  released 
a  statement,  entitled  "Productivity  and  the 
National  Interest."  which  had  been  approved 
by  the  members  of  the  Commission  (app.  B). 
This  statement  expresses  the  consensus  of 
business,  labor,  public,  and  Government  rep- 
resentatives as  to  the  Importance  of  policies 
and  programs  to  foster  productivity  growth 
and  as  to  the  general  structure  and  thrust 
of  such  policies  and  programs.  In  several 
tureas — most  notably,  research  and  develop- 
ment and  government  productivity — the 
consensus  expressed  by  the  Commission  has 
served  as  a  catalyst  for  the  development  of 
concrete  programs. 

In  substance  the  statement  underscores 
the  Importance  of  maintaining  our  historic 
rata  of  productivity  Increase  as  vital  to  em- 
ployment growth,  curing  Inflation,  meeting 
International  competition,  abating  pollu- 
tion, eliminating  deprivation,  and  improving 
services  at  the  local  level.  Productivity  Is 
seen  to  depend  upon  the  optimum  combma- 
tlon  and  development  of  human,  capital,  and 
natural  resources  in  harmony  with  our  tradi- 
tional values  of  opportunity,  work,  and  re- 
ward. 

The  Commission  stated  that  "the  first  and 
basic  prerequisite"  for  productivity  improve- 
ment la  an  "expanding  economy,  with  maxi- 
mum employment  and  maximum  utilization 
of  plants  and  machines.  ...  In  the  absence  of 
such  economic  expansion  there  la  lagging 
productivity,  uaually  accompanied  by  In- 
creasing unemployment  and  imderemploy- 
ment."  Noting  that  "a  high  level  of  economic 
activity  la  a  necessary  but  not  sufllclent  con- 
dition for  the  realization  of  our  full  pro- 
ductivity potential,"  the  statement  Identified 
six  "targerts  of  opportimlty,"  on  which  the 
Nation  must  consciously  focus. 

The  first  Is  productivity  ttargaining  which 
features  the  specific  discussion  of  produc- 
tivity In  ths  collective  bargaining  process. 
The  potential  la  far  greater  than  the  cur- 
rent scope  of  bargaining  practices.  "Work 
rules,  training  and  upgrading  workers, 
group  incentives,  job  redesign  and  enrich- 
ment, workplace  participation  and  oom- 
munlcatlon,  safety  and  work  schaduUng  are 
all  areas  that  deserve  close  attention." 

Complementing  the  first,  the  second  target 
Is  the  ttrengthening  o/  manpower  adfuit- 
ment  poUeiet  to  meet  tbe  human  coats  of 


obange  where  such  costs  exist.  This  can  be 
done  by  such  means  as  avoiding  worker  dis- 
placement, mitigating  financial  loss  to  In- 
dividual workers,  and  assisting  workers  to 
find  altamatlve  work.  Botli  private  and  gov- 
ernment ssctora  must  provide  programs  to 
avoid  adverse  sfteots. 

His  third  target  mvolves  selective  stimu- 
lation of  education  and  retearai  and  devel- 
opment. The  CommlasUm  finds  a  need  for 
"further  active  experlmsntatlon.  with  gov- 
ernment support,  m  development  of  new 
and  more  flexible  Institutional  and  financing 
arrangements  as  well  as  Improved  educa- 
tional content  and  instructional  methods." 
Since  the  benefits  ot  basic  research  are  broad- 
ly dllTuaed,  the  Commission  found  that  ths 
Federal  Oovemment  has  a  special  responal- 
bUlty  to  aasure  an  adequate  and  sustained 
level  of  funding,  and  the  private  sector 
might  be  given  Incentives  to  Invest  more 
In  applied  research  and  development. 

Improvement  of  productivity  of  govern- 
ment Is  the  fourth  target.  The  Commission 
found  that  there  Is  considerable  scope  for 
applying  the  productivity  bargaining  ap- 
proach m  the  public  sector.  Also,  there 
should  be  efforU  to  Identify  emerging  Ideaa 
to  Improve  local  government  productivity. 

Tlie  fifth  target  Is  the  urgent  need  to  as- 
sess the  extent  to  which  business,  govern- 
ment, and  other  Institutions  will  have  access 
to  an  adequate  sitpply  of  capital  funds  In 
the  1970's  and  to  Identify  the  means  of  cor- 
recting any  deficiencies. 

Finally,  the  Commission  recognized  the  Im- 
portance of  timely  identifloatton  of  indus- 
tries uiith  lagging  productivity  grouth  and 
practical  measures  for  Improvement.  This 
Involves  more  adequate  productivity  meas- 
urement of  such  major  sectors  as  construc- 
Uon,  services,   and   government. 

The  Commission  agreed  that  public  aware- 
ness of  the  Importance  of  productivity  must 
be  promoted  through  the  widest  dissemina- 
tion of  Information. 
AcmnriES  inn»B  the  stabxuzation  psockam 

Following  the  freeze  on  wages  and  prices, 
the  attention  of  the  Commission  shifted  to 
the  design  of  the  economic  stabilisation  pro- 
gram. Members  of  the  Commission,  a  cross 
section  of  emment  representatives  of  busi- 
ness, labor,  the  public,  and  government,  were 
consulted  during  the  formulation  of  the 
post-freeze  program  plans.  New  members 
were  added  to  give  additional  reprssenUtlon 
to  business  and  labor,  and  to  provide  rep- 
resentation for  the  farm  sector.  State  and  lo- 
cal government  and  the  consumer.  The  en- 
tire Commission  was  convened  In  October 
1971  for  a  preview  of  the  decisions  on  the 
structure  of  the  poet -freeze  economic  sta- 
bilization program,  and  members  were  given 
an  opportunity  to  express  their  views.  It  was 
also  noted  that  the  Commission  would  be 
called  upon  to  consult  with  the  Coat  of  Liv- 
ing Council  as  the  stabilization  program 
progressed. 

Plans  for  expansion  ta  the  Oommlsalon'a 
work  as  provided  by  an  amendment  to  the 
Econofnlc  Stabilization  Act  were  reviewed  at 
a  session  convened  in  February  1073  (these 
are  covered  m  chi4>ter  m).  Members  also 
heard  about  several  new  Initiatives  to  en- 
hance productivity  growth :  the  proposed  new 
Federal  programs  for  research  and  develop- 
ment and  Innovations  in  labor-management 
relations,  in  the  steel  and  construction  in- 
dustries. Finally,  progress  of  the  eoonomlc 
stabilisation  program  was  discussed  with  oA- 
clals  of  tha  sgenolss  mvolved. 

PUBLIO  XmOUCATIOIf  AUTITITIH 

The  President's  Initiative  in  bringing  to- 
gether outstanding  leaders  of  labor,  business, 
the  publlo  and  govsmment  had  the  effect  oC 
focusing  nationwide  attention  on  the  eoo> 
nomlo  importance  of  productivity,  a  subject 
that  normaUy  had  Interested  only  a  few  ipe- 
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clalists.  The  first  year  and  half  of  the  Com- 
mission's life,  therefore,  saw  growing  popular 
Intarest  m  Information  about  productivity. 
Public  leaders,  the  communications  msdla. 
and  professional  and  trads  groups  dealt  with 
the  Issue,  highlighting  the  changing  position 
of  the  United  States  m  relations  with  the 
major  econranlc  blocs  of  the  world,  and  the 
Executive  Director  was  Invited  by  a  nxunber 
of  professional  groups  to  dlscuaa  the  objec- 
tives and  work  of  the  Commlsaion  In  relation 
to  trends  m  productivity  and  the  economy. 

Several  national  perlodlcala.  Including 
Time,  Buamess  Week.  Fortune.  U.S.  News  and 
World  Rep(»t.  and  Newsweek,  featured 
stories  about  the  domestic  and  International 
conditions  that  gave  rise  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Commission  on  Pro- 
ductivity. An  example  of  the  mterest  of  the 
trade  press  was  the  special  10-page  section 
featuring  statements  by  the  President,  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  and  Commission  members 
on  the  productivity  problem  m  the  April  1071 
issues  of  four  trade  journals  published  by 
Cahners  Publications.  These  journals  have 
a  circulation  of  over  250,000  among  plant  en- 
gineers, managers,  and  purchasing  agents  m 
different  mdustrles.  Copies  of  ths  productiv- 
ity section  were  also  sent  to  13,000  leading 
officials  of  Industry  and  government. 

Many  members  of  the  Commission  cited 
the  urgent  need  to  promote  a  better  public 
imderstandlng  of  the  relationship  of  produc- 
tivity change  to  the  rate  of  Inflation  and  to 
the  economy's  long-term  growth  capacity. 
One  of  the  first  steps  In  this  direction  was 
taken  when  the  Commission  lent  Its  support 
to  the  preparation  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  of  a  Chartbook,  Productivity 
and  the  Economy  (Bulletin  1710) .  which  has 
proved  highly  useful  in  increasing  public 
awareness  and  ^preclatlon  of  the  produc- 
tivity Issue. 

In  an  effort  to  teoaden  its  education  ac- 
tivities, the  Commission  contracted  with  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  to  prepare  a  popu- 
lar exhibit  tracing  the  productivity  theme  In 
American  history.  This  exhibit  will  be  shown 
beginning  about  June  1972  in  the  National 
Museum  of  History  and  Technology,  ii^ch 
is  visited  by  about  6  million  people  each  year. 
Plans  were  also  being  made  for  smaller  trav- 
tilng  exhlblta  to  permit  wider  public  ex- 
posure. 

The  Commission  is  planning  to  hold  a  na- 
tional conference  of  leaders  of  labor.  Indus- 
try, agriculture,  education,  government,  and 
the  public  in  the  spring  of  1972  to  consider 
policies  and  programs  for  promoting  long- 
term  growth  in  productivity.  In  addition, 
CommlsBlon  staff  will  be  working  with  other 
individuals  and  organizations  who  have  in- 
dicated a  desire  to  sponsor  regional  or  In- 
dustry conferences  on  productivity.  The 
resources  of  the  Federal  Regional  Councils 
con^KMed  of  representatives  of  the  principal 
grantmaklng  domestic  department  and 
agencies  in  each  of  the  10  standard  Federal 
regions  will  be  available  to  support  Com- 
mission staff  in  this  effort. 

Rkpokts,  Papkbs,  and  Stttdixs 
Experts  in  government  and  universities 
prepared  under  contract  a  number  of  papers, 
reports,  and  studies  to  help  the  Commission 
members  in  their  consideration  of  various 
substantive  issues.  A  list  of  the  Commission's 
publications  available  to  the  public  is  pre- 
sented in  appendix  C.  This  chi4>ter  briefiy 
summarizes  the  findings  and  conclusions  of 
the  most  important  papers  and  studies  and 
relates  them  to  the  problems  considered  by 
the  Commission. 

MEANING   AND   IfZASUHXMENT   OF   PRODUCTIVrtT 

The  importance  of  clarifying  the  meaning 
Of  the  term  "productivity"  for  the  general 
public  was  stressed  at  the  flrst  meeUng  of 
the  Commission.  Statistical  measures  of  pro- 
ductivity vary  and  misunderstanding  about 
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the  meaning  of  trends  in  i»oductlvlty  often 
arises  because  of  the  {dausiblllty  of  different 
ooxkospta  and  the  use  of  different  data 
sources.  Members  at  the  Commission,  there- 
fore, InvKed  leading  experts  to  explain  the 
meaning  of  the  terms  and  methods  used  In 
meaaurlng  productivity. 

Meaning  of  prodiustivtty 
In  a  brief  paper  on  the  meaning  of  pro- 
ductivity. Dr.  Herbert  Stein,  now  Chairman 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  dealt 
with  the  most  ccMnmonly  used  deflnltion — 
real  output  per  man-hour.  Productivity  in 
this  sense  is  a  rough  measure  of  the  effective- 
ness with  which  we  use  our  most  Important 
productive  resource — ^labor.  This  concept  has 
slgnlflcant  social  and  economic  Implications. 
It  takes  account  not  only  of  the  chief  means 
of  satisfying  individual  and  social  wanta. 
I.e.,  output  of  goods  and  services,  but  also 
of  the  major  real  cost  of  getting  the  output, 
namely,  man-hours  of  work.  Moreover,  the 
trend  In  output  per  man-hour  has  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  movement  of  labor  oosta, 
prices,  and  real  earnings  of  workers. 

While  the  simple  Index  of  output  per  man- 
hour  serves  many  analytical  and  policy  pur- 
poses. Dr.  Stein  Ijelleves  additional  measures 
are  needed.  When  we  measure  output  per 
unit  of  capital  and  labo-  combined  and  ad- 
just for  quality  change,  we  have  another 
useful  measure  of  the  efficiency  of  resource 
use.  In  short,  a  family  of  measures  Is  needed 
to  provide  better  understanding  of  our  eco- 
nomic problems. 

Concepts  and  measurement 
The  concepts  and  data  used  in  avallaUe  In- 
dexes of  productivity  together  with  some 
problems  of  measxirement,  were  the  main  is- 
sues considered  In  a  paper  by  Jerome  A. 
Mark,  Assistant  Commissioner  for  Produc- 
tivity and  Technology,  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tUtlcs,  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 
Measuring  trends  In  output,  labor  input  and 
capital  input  in  a  highly  diverse  and  ever- 
changing  economy  Involves  many  complex 
statistical  problems. 

A  fundamental  problem  ot  measurement  is 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  directly  quantita- 
tive measures  of  output  and  Input,  consistent 
in  scope  and  coverage.  Hence,  substitute 
measures  or  approximations  must  be  used. 
Within  these  general  constralcto,  however, 
productivity  measures  for  the  total  private 
farm  and  nonfarm  sectors  of  the  economy, 
for  some  major  groups,  such  as  manufac- 
turing, tran^^Mrtation,  mining  and  utilities, 
and  for  many  key  industries,  such  as  auto, 
steel,  coal  and  airlines,  are  considered  reli- 
able and  useful  for  economic  analysis. 

Reliable  measures  for  construction  and 
service  industries,  however,  are  not  available. 
To  Improve  these  series,  more  accurate  data 
on  price  changes  In  these  sectors  are  needed. 
There  is  sdso  a  need  for  more  comprehensive 
estimates  of  industry  man-hours,  including 
better  measures  of  the  hours  of  supervisory 
workers  and  changes  in  the  "quality"  of 
labor.  Measures  of  output  per  capital  input 
and  total  factor  productivity,  based  on  the 
flow  of  services  as  well  as  the  stock  of  ci4>ltal, 
would  significantly  enhance  our  knowledge 
of  productivity  change. 

Statistical  research 
The  Commission  granted  funds  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  to  expand  ite  re- 
search work  to  Improve  data  on  productivity 
and  related  trends.  The  number  of  Individual 
industries  for  which  indexes  of  output  per 
man-hour  Is  available  is  being  increased. 
However,  the  BLS  Is  devoting  special  atten- 
tion to  developing  measures  for  industries  in 
the  service  sector  where  the  concept  of  out- 
put Is  more  difficult  to  quantify  than  in  man- 
ufacturing. Only  a  few  new  productivity  se- 
ries may  be  produced,  but  it  is  hoped  that  the 
effort  wUl  lead  to  a  better  knowledge  of 
trends  in  the  Important  service  sector.  Price 


Indexes  for  individual  Industries  are  also  be- 
ing developed  by  the  BLS.  This  expansion 
of  statistical  information  about  productivity 
will  provide  a  firmer  basis  for  economic  prt- 
icy  decisions. 

ACTIVITIES    OF    WORKING  CBOUPS 

A  significant  part  of  the  work  of  the 
Commission  was  carried  out  by  the  four  work- 
ing group  which  met  frequenUy  during  1970 
and  1971  to  choose  alternative  topics,  to  di- 
rect Inquiries  for  background  papers  or  re- 
search, to  deliberate  over  policy  and  pro- 
gram, and  to  develop  the  issues  for  presenta- 
tion to  the  full  Commission.  The  findings  of 
these  worldng  groups  are  currently  under 
final  review  and  will  shortly  be  considered 
as  policy  recommendations  by  the  full  Com- 
mission. The  reports,  papers  and  studies  that 
were  prepared  for  the  working  groups  are 
summarized  below. 

A.  iMbor  and  management  policies  and 

practices 
The  potential  contribution  of  cooperative 
action  by  labor  and  management  to  improv- 
ing productivity  was  recognized  by  the  Com- 
mission at  the  outset.  It  was  agreed  that  pro- 
ductivity advances  generally  have  been  ac- 
companied by  rising  employment  and  real 
wages,  but  the  possibility  of  labor  displace- 
ment In  particular  instances  could  not  be 
overlooked.  The  Commission,  therefore,  ar- 
ranged for  the  preparation  of  a  series  of 
reports  or  working  papers  on  various  aspecta 
of  collective  bargaining  experience  with 
productivity  improvement  and  on  the  related 
subject  of  manpower  adjustments  to  tech- 
nological changes,  both  In  the  United  States 
and  abroad.  These  working  papers  provide  a 
factual  basis  for  recommendations  on  pro- 
ductivity bargaining  and  manpower  adjust- 
ments by  the  working  group  on  labor  and 
management  poUcles  and  practices  for  con- 
sideration by  the  full  Commission. 

Examples  of  Labor — Management  Practices 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statlstlds  prepared  for 
the  Commission  a  report  entitled  "Improving 
Productivity:  Labor  and  Management  Ap- 
proaches." which  described  cases  of  "good" 
practice  In  Industry.  Thirty-one  examples  of 
special  efforts  In  different  industries  were 
analyzed  in  terms  of  their  benefits  and  prob- 
lems. 

One  section  of  the  report  dealt  with  cases 
of  collective  bargaining  settlements  in  which 
work  rules  were  revised  to  permit  the  use  of 
labor-saving  technology  in  return  for  Job 
or  Income  security.  This  type  of  "productivity 
bargaining"  included  the  agreements  setting 
up  trust  funds  for  musicians  affected  by 
mechanical  recording;  the  protective  ar- 
rangements for  butchers  with  the  Introduc- 
tion of  centralized  meat  cutting  in  retail  food 
chains;  the  settlements  to  eliminate  "bogus" 
typesetting  in  the  printing  industry;  agree- 
ments to  facilitate  prefabricated  housing 
construction;  and  the  mechanization  and 
modernization  agreement  In  West  Coast  long- 
shoring. 

The  report  also  described  the  application 
of  various  collective  bargaining  agreements 
to  cushion  the  Impact  of  technological 
cb--  ge  such  as  the  attrition  arrangementa 
in  the  railroad  mdustry;  Interplant  trans- 
fers in  autos;  relocation  allowances  In  steel; 
early  retirement  plans;  and  the  Armour  au- 
tomation fund  for  plant  shutdowns.  Closely 
related  to  these  protective  approaches  are 
the  extensive  eff<H-ts  In  manpower  planning 
In  the  telephone  Industry  and  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  to  avoid  adverse  effecta 
among  workers. 

In  addition  to  work  rule  changes  and  man- 
power adjustments,  the  Bl£  report  described 
a  broad  range  of  joint  labor-management 
actions  for  productivity  improvement,  many 
outalde  the  collective  bargaining  table:  union 
sponsored  retraining  programs  to  upgrade 
plumlMrs.     printers,     hospital,     steel     and 
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maritime   workers;    the   Scanlon  and 
plantwlde  productivity  Incentive  pi 
TVA  and  similar  programs  to  use  the 
how  of  workers  to  Improve  operatlonl 
perlments  with  Job  redesign,  human 
neerlng.  and  the  4-day  week  were  all  d  de 
scribed  as  ways  or  Influencing  worker  atti- 
tudes, absenteeism,  and  motivation. 
Productive  Bargaining 

Special  attention  was  devoted  by  thcaCom- 
mlsslon's  working  group  to  an  examination 
of  potentlaUtles  of  "productivity  b^'galn- 
tog."  The  term  Is  defined  as  a  process  which 
seeks  to  treat  production  as  a  centr  il  col- 
lective bargaining  consideration  at  d  ex- 
plicitly recognizes  the  trade  off  b  tween 
measures  to  improve  labor  productlvl  y  and 
the  sharing  of  resulting  bcneflta.  A  f e  ir  VS. 
examples  were  sunmiarlzed  In  the  1  ureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  report,  but  the  Cc  nmls- 
slon  also  contracted  with  Prof.  Rol  ert  B. 
McKersle,  dean  of  the  New  York  Scl  ool  of 
Industrial  Relations,  for  a  detailed  study 
of  productivity  bargaining  In  Great  1  rltaln, 
with  special  attention  to  Its  relevai  ce  for 
the  United  States. 

Professor  McKersle  found  that  the  Jrltlsh 
experience,  though  not  easily  transi  srable. 
had  some  useful  Implications  for  the  Jnlted 
States.  First  adopted  at  the  Fawley  (  U  Re- 
finery In  1960.  productivity  agreemen'  s  were 
Introduced  In  a  wide  range  of  Inc"  iistrles 
where  they  often  resulted  In  ellmlna  Ion  of 
restrictive  work  practices  and  modifier  man- 
ning scales  and  lower  unit  labor  c  >st.  In 
return,  workers  received  higher  ea  -nlngs. 
more  fringe  benefits,  and  Job  securll  y.  The 
report  concluded  that  the  most  algi  Iflcant 
result  of  productivity  bargaining  In  tt  e  early 
stages  of  Us  development  In  Britain  was  to 
encourage  acceptance  of  unlon-mana  [ement 
negotiations  as  a  useful  device  for  iccom- 
pllshlng  change  and  to  focus  atten  ion  on 
Improving  labor  productivity  1 1  Justt  y  wage 

Changes,  \ 

The  establishment  of  a  statutory  "I  iconaes 
policy"  aroused  great  enthusiasm  f  r  pro- 
ductivity bargaining  In  1967.  and  196  .  Wage 
Increases  over  the  norm  were  permltt  (d  only 
If  warranted  by  productivity  gains  In  the  In- 
dividual firm.  Although  many  bona  fid  agree- 
ments were  made,  a  great  number  of  re- 
quests based  on  spurious  productlvll  f  gains 
resulted  In  a  general  upward  push  oi  wages. 
The  report  attributed  the  decline  n  pro- 
ductivity bargaining  after  1968  to  s'  ch  fac- 
tors as  the  limited  content,  exhau  tlon  of 
possible  gains,  and  growth  of  unemp  ayment 
and  resistance  to  change  In  the  late  1  )60's. 

Reviewing  the  limited  experlem  s  with 
productivity  bargaming  in  the  Unltec  States. 
Professor  McKersle  concluded  that  1  le  con- 
cept has  promising  results,  similar  ;  d  those 
In  Britain.  In  Industries  based  on  t  le  craft 
system  such  as  longshorlng.  prlntl:  g.  rail- 
roads, airlines,  and  construction.  Be  lause  of 
differences  In  general  attitudes  towa  d  tech- 
nological change,  there  is  less  scope  1  i  manu- 
facturing where  productivity  ag  eementa 
have  been  prominent  In  Great  Brit  kin.  The 
British  experience  In  service  Industr  es,  how- 
ever, may  have  some  lessons  for  th  United 
States.  Also,  greater  emphasis  on  wo)  Ker  con- 
sultation and  participation  on  a  co:  tlnuous 
basis  may  be  applicable. 

To  foster  productivity  bargaining  Profes- 
sor McKersle  suggested  greater  plaj  nlng  by 
management  and  the  need  for  the  ei  .ucatlon 
of  union  leaders  by  first  hand  obser^  ktlon  of 
successful  cases.  The  Impetus  for  t  lis  type 
of  bargaining,  however,  must  come  :  rom  the 
parties  at  the  local  level. 

■       WORKEK    PROTECTION    IN    WESTERN    iuROPE 
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The  policies  of  Western  European 
ments  In  protecting  workers  affected 
nologlcal  change  were  the  subject  o 
study  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Stat^tlcs 
these  countries,  a  policy  of  full 
Is   considered   the   best   setting  for 


govern- 

)y  tech- 

a  brief 

In 

emii^oyment 

dealing 


with  problema  of  labor  adjustment.  Tb«y 
have  gone  beyond  the  policy  of  providing  un- 
employment compensation  and  place  em- 
phasis on  maintaining  existing  Jobs  and  cre- 
ating new  Jobs  for  redundant  workers  by 
subsidies,  loans  and  credits  to  Industry;  by 
regulation  of  labor  migration  and  other  la- 
bor market  controls;  by  financial  aid  and 
guidance,  especially  to  older  workers.  In 
transfer,  relocation,  training,  and  retraining. 
In  general,  the  report  concluded  that  meas- 
ures to  prevent  redundancy  have  been  ef- 
fective in  Western  EJurope. 

PRIVATK    AND    PXTBUC    MANPOWER    PROGRAMS 

An  assessment  of  the  whole  range  of  pri- 
vate and  public  manpower  policies  that  could 
facilitate  productivity  Improvement  was  un- 
dertaken by  Prof.  Ell  Glnzberg  with  Prof. 
James  W.  Kuhn,  and  Beatrice  G.  Reubens 
of  the  Conservation  of  Human  Resources 
Project.  Columbia  University.  Their  brief 
report,  "Private  and  Public  Manpower  Pro- 
grams for  Adjustment  to  Productivity 
Change,"  reviewed  policies  In  the  United 
States  and  Europe. 

The  principal  directions  where  new  Ini- 
tiatives, according  to  the  authors,  hold 
promise  of  constructive  advances  were  as 
follows:  Emphasis  In  public  policy  on  the 
twin  objectives  of  productivity  Improvement 
and  worker  protection  against  adverse  ef- 
fects; the  Institution  of  a  technical  assist- 
ance service  to  facilitate  adjustment;  com- 
pulsory vesting  of  private  pensions  after  a 
qualifying  period  of  10  years  or  so;  liberal- 
ization of  social  security  to  permit  earlier 
pensions  for  displaced  workers;  more  liberal 
mobility  allowances;  greater  coordination 
among  government  procurement,  regional 
development,  and  manpower  policies;  and 
efforts  to  Improve  Employment  Service  as- 
sistance to  displaced  workers.  Above  all,  the 
report  concluded,  "the  sine  qua  non  for 
a  conducive  environment  for  stimulating 
productivity  changes  Is  a  nigh  level  of  con- 
tinuing employment  for  the  economy." 
B.  Education  and  research 
Economists  In  the  past  decade  have  de- 
voted much  study  to  the  role  of  Intangible 
Investments  in  education  and  research  In 
Improving  productivity  and  have  found  that 
the  growth  of  human  capital  has  contributed 
significantly  to  economic  progress.  The  Com- 
mission, therefore,  invited  several  outstand- 
ing researchers  to  evaluate  these  studies  and 
to  draw  Implications  for  national  policy. 
Education  and  productivity 
In  a  paper  on  "Education  and  Produc- 
tivity." Prof.  Theodore  W.  Schultz,  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  summarized  his  own 
studies  and  those  of  other  researchers  on 
the  return  on  investment  In  education,  both 
to  the  worker  and  to  the  economy  as  a 
whole. 

It  Is  generally  agreed  that  the  cost  of 
education  Includes  not  only  the  cost  of  such 
things  as  teachers'  salaries  and  physical 
facilities,  but  also  the  Individual's  earnings 
he  had  to  forego  by  continuing  his  schooling 
Instead  of  taking  a  Job.  When  the  extra 
Income  earned  through  finishing  school  Is 
considered  against  the  total  costs  of  ele- 
mentary school,  high  school,  college,  and 
post-graduate  study,  the  rates  of  return  on 
Investment  are  high,  compared  with  the 
average  rate  of  return  on  mvestment  In  the 
private  btislness  economy.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, the  biggest  gains  come  from  elemen- 
tary education  when  the  child  Is  acquiring 
basic  skills  In  reading,  writing,  and  the 
ability  to  do  arithmetic. 

While  the  return  on  Investment  at  all 
levels  of  education  appears  to  be  high.  It  Is 
not  certain  that  our  educational  system  at 
present  Is  structured  to  obtain  the  maximum 
return  for  the  student  and  for  society.  On 
this  Important  Issue,  the  experts  are  divided 
on  how  to  take  account  of  differences  In  the 
quality  of  the  services  and  of  the  outputs. 


Research  and  Development 

Expenditure  on  research  and  development 
Is  another  key  factor  affecting  the  growth 
of  productivity.  In  support  of  the  Commis- 
sion, the  National  Science  Foundation  in- 
vited four  outstanding  economists  to  pre- 
pare papers  reviewing  the  research  studies 
on  the  impact  of  R.  &  D.  The  papers  by 
Charles  T.  Stewart  of  George  Waahmgton 
University,  Edwm  Mansfield  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  William  Fellner  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity, and  Zvl  Grlllches  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, with  a  summary  by  Leonard  L.  Led- 
erman,  were  published  February  1971  by  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  In  a  report 
entlUed,  "A  Review  of  the  Relationship  Be- 
tween Research  and  Development  and  Eco- 
nomic Growth  and  Productivity. " 

The  authors  considered  the  return  on  in- 
vestment In  research  and  development  In 
such  widely  diverse  fields  as  agriculture,  ma- 
chinery, chemicals,  and  petroleum.  They  con- 
cluded that  despite  the  lack  of  definitive 
measures  of  the  relationship,  research  and 
development  has  been  one  of  the  major 
sources  of  economic  growth  and  Improve- 
ments In  productivity.  Measurement  of  the 
relationship  between  R.  &  D.  and  productiv- 
ity growth  Involves  many  complexities  of 
Isolating  R.  &  D.  contribution  from  that  of 
many  Interacting  factors  such  as  organiza- 
tional and  managerial  progress  and  econo- 
mies of  scale. 

The  authors  agreed  that  the  evidence  sug- 
gests that  "the  United  States  Is  probably  un- 
derlnvestlng  In  civilian  sector  research  and 
development  from  a  purely  economic  growth/ 
productivity  point  of  view."  One  reason  for 
this  underinvestment  Is  that  the  private  firm 
which  pays  for  the  R.  &  D.  cannot  capture 
all  the  benefits  accruing  from  It.  Because  of 
Inadequate  patent  protection,  widely  dis- 
persed markets,  and  faUure  to  exploit  the 
Innovation,  other  firms  are  able  to  copy  or 
to   follow   the   Innovator.   Since   other   firms 

Obtain  benefits  without  having  to  pay  ror  the 

cost  of  research  and  development,  more  ben- 
efits are  achieved  In  the  economy  that  can 
be  measured  by  the  firm  which  pays  for  the 
Initial  expenditures.  Also,  a  distinction  must 
be  mtule  between  basic  research  which  hp.s  a 
long  lag-time  before  payoff  is  realized,  and 
applied  research  and  development  for  which 
the   returns   may   be   realized   very   quickly. 
Hence,  private  underinvestment  Is  likely  to 
be  greater  for  basic  than  for  applied  research. 
One   conclusion  shown   from   the  studies 
was  that  nothing  can  be  said  about  where 
particular  R.  &   D.   Investments  should  be 
mads,  but  "there  Is  good  reason  to  expect 
that  a  well  diversified  Incremental  R.  &  D. 
Investment  will  result  In  high  payoffs  similar 
In  magnitude  to  those  of  the  past." 
R.  &  D.  In  the  Federal  Budget 
As  the  competitive  position  of  the  United 
States  In  world  trade  became  more  critical 
during    1971.   members   of   the   Commission 
along   with   government   officials   and   many 
private  Individuals  became  deeplv  concerned 
about  the  loss  of  exports  In  the  field  of  high 
technology.  Also,  economists  projected  a  lag 
in  national  productivity  over  the  decade  be- 
cause of  the  Increasing  Importance  of  service 
Industries   with   low   levels  of  productivity. 
Many  experU  attributed  this  situation  to  the 
relatively  low  level  of  support  for  research, 
especially  applied  research  in  these  fields. 

This  Issue  was  discussed  with  the  Presi- 
dent In  several  Commission  meetings  and  the 
President  ordered  a  complete  review  of  Fed- 
eral research  and  development  programs  to 
assess  the  need  for  new  programs  to  open  up 
opportunities  for  technological  innovation. 
A  task  force  of  technical  experts  frcm  various 
government  agencies,  with  the  assistance  of 
scientific  and  Industrial  leaders,  conducted 
a  comprehensive  review  of  opportunities  to 
advance  technology.  The  result  of  this  review 
was  a  major  presidential  initiative  In  the 
field  of  R.  &  D.  for  fiscal  year  1973. 
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The  budget  for  fiscal  year  1973  provided 
an  Increase  of  %\A  billion  In  scientific  re- 
search and  development  funds  and  a  number 
of  Important  policy  trends.  Among  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  new  budget  were  closing  the 
gap  between  the  United  States  and  Its  world 
competitors  In  productivity  growth  rates  and 
Improving  the  efficiency  of  some  basic  services 
of  the  economy.  Civilian  oriented  programs, 
including  energy,  health,  education,  environ- 
ment, tirban  problems,  transportation,  and 
other  areas  were  Increased  significantly.  Also, 
funds  were  provided  for  experiments  In  stlm- 
ulatmg  Innovation  and  productivity  In  the 
private  sector. 

C.  Improving  Government  productivity 
The  sharp  growth  of  public  employment 
relative  to  private  Jobs  has  been  one  of  the 
most  significant  trends  In  the  structure  of 
the  economy  over  the  past  decade.  In  1970, 
nearly  one  out  of  every  five  wage  and  salary 
workers  was  a  government  employee.  Experts 
project  continued  Increases  as  our  urbanized 
population  seeks  more  and  better  education, 
health,  police,  and  sanitary  services.  As  gov- 
ernment regulations  and  the  demand  for  re- 
ports proliferate,  overhead  staffs  In  govern- 
ment and  business  are  significantly  enlarged. 
Since  government  services  are  still  largely 
labor  intensive,  the  growth  of  government 
employment  has  involved  greatly  Increased 
coats.  The  Commission's  working  group, 
therefore,  gave  special  attention  to  seeking 
ways  of  improving  productivity  in  govern- 
ment operations.  As  a  first  step.  It  supported 
efforts  to  Improve  measurement  of  change  In 
output  per  man-hour  at  both  the  Federal  and 
local  levels. 

Measurement  of  Productivity  in  the  Federal 
Government 

There  has  been  c(mBlderable  dissatisfaction 
with  measures  of  Government  productivity 
baaed  on  national  Income  concepts.  Because 
labor  input  Is  used  to  measure  output.  In- 
dexes of  output  per  man-boiir  for  Oovem- 

ment  activities  cannot  show  any  change. 

While  this  statistical  convention  is  useful  in 
fitting  Government  activities  Into  the  na- 
tional income  accounting  framework.  It  is 

often  misconstrued  to  mean  that  there  has 
been  no  improvement  In  actual  Government 
productivity.  A  study  of  selected  activities  In 
five  Federal  agencies  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  in  1964  demonstrated  the  possibility 
of  develc^tng  indexes  based  on  actual  physi- 
cal output,  a  more  appropriate  concept.  The 
derived  series,  however,  were  not  maintained 
or  extended. 

As  a  first  step  In  a  Oovemment-wlde  ap- 
proach, the  General  Acco\intlng  Office,  to- 
gether with  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  and  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and 
with  support  from  the  Commission,  Initiated 
a  study  of  productivity  trends  In  Federal 
agencies.  The  background  and  objectives  of 
the  study  were  reported  to  the  Commission 
in  a  paper,  "Productivity  In  the  Federal  Serv- 
ice," by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget. 

A  preliminary  review  by  the  OAO  of  17 
major  Government  agencies  found  that  some 
agencies  maintain  data  that  could  be  use- 
ful In  measuring  productivity  change.  Such 
data  are  used  by  the  agencies  for  manpower 
planning,  work  measurement,  cost  control 
and.  In  a  few  cases,  for  productivity  measure- 
ment by  the  agencies  themselves.  This  survey 
reported  that  approximately  500,000  employ- 
ees, most  of  them  In  the  Post  Office,  are 
directly  covered  by  existing  productivity  in- 
dexes, and  measures  may  be  feasible  for  an 
additional  760,000  employees. 

The  study  group,  with  technical  assistance 
of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Is  now 
collecting  data  from  various  Government 
agenclea  on  real  output  and  man-hours. 
These  data  will  be  used  to  prepare  Indexes 
of  output  per  man-hour  for  broad  functions 
of  Government  rather  than  for  individual 


agencies.  The  study  group  plans  to  work  with 
Bgf»nr!<*«  to  Improve  reporting  systems  and 
basic  data  and  extend  the  coverage  of  pro- 
ductivity measures. 
Productivity  in  State  and  Local  Government 

Since  10  million  persons — about  80  per- 
cent of  all  government  employees — work  for 
State  and  local  governments,  prime  targets 
tor  productivity  improvement  are  the  major 
functions  performed  by  these  units  such  as 
law  enforcement,  sanitation,  and  education. 
The  Commission,  therefore,  asked  the  Urban 
Institute  to  undertake  an  exploratory  study 
of  the  statiis  of  productivity  measurement 
and  its  feaslbUity. 

In  their  report.  "Iny)rovlng  Productivity 
and  Productivity  Measurement  in  Local  Gov- 
ernments," Dr.  Harry  P.  Hatry  and  Mr.  Don- 
ald M.  Flsk  of  the  Urban  Institute,  reviewed 
major  conceptual  problems  and  current 
measurement  practices.  They  found  little 
factual  data  readily  available,  either  for 
measuring  trends  or  for  comparing  levels 
among  localities.  However,  they  concluded 
that  data  which  could  be  useful  for  produc- 
tivity measurement  of  specific  functions  are 
coUected  by  some  localities  and  there  are 
many  technological  opportunities  for  improv- 
ing productivity  that  should  be  evaluated  and 
disseminated. 

A  brief  paper  on  "Productivity  and  Tech- 
nology In  Law  Enforcement,"  by  William  M. 
Sprecbes  and  Edwin  L.  Goldlng,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  provided  some  Illustra- 
tions of  the  possibilities  of  measurement  and 
the  role  of  science  and  technology  In  improv- 
ing productivity  of  pcdice  departments.  Com- 
puters, communication  systems,  helicopters, 
and  electronic  alarm  systems  are  being  used 
Increasingly  to  Improve  the  performance  of 
law  enforcement  officers. 

Following  these  exploratory  studies,  the 
Commission  in  October  1971  contracted  with 
the  Urban  Institute  to  undertake  further  re- 
search on  the  Improvement  of  productivity  in 
local  government.  This  decision  foUowed  a 
review  of  the  exploratory  report  by  several 
public  interest  groups,  mcluding  the  Nation- 
al League  of  Cities,  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors,  the  National  Association  of  Coun- 
ties, the  International  City  Management  As- 
sociation, the  National  Governors  Confer- 
ence, and  the  Council  of  State  Governments. 
The  Urban  Institute's  study  will  deal  with 
measurement  and  improved  practices  in  two 
functions;  law  enforcement  and  refuse  col- 
lection. The  study  will  examine  different 
types  of  measures  to  determine  the  most  ap- 
propriate IndlcatcH',  taking  account  of  any 
frequent  garbage  collection  might  result  in 
reducing  productivity  if  measured  In  tons 
removed  per  man-hour,  but  could  result  in 
a  more  sanitary  community.  An  alternative 
measure  might  cover  no}  only  the  quantity 
removed  but  also  the  degree  to  which  a  de- 
sired level  of  service  is  achieved. 

Another  objective  of  the  study  will  be  to 
identify  and  report  on  outstanding  "success" 
stories  in  improving  productivity  in  local 
functions.  These  reports  would  describe  man- 
agerial and  organizational  as  well  as  tech- 
nological innovations  in  city  government. 
The  dissemination  of  success  stories  might 
encourage  othM«  to  use  the  latest  ideas. 

D.  Management  organization  and  capital 

The  availability  of  capital  for  Investment 
at  reasonable  Interest  rates  affects  produc- 
tivity in  two  ways.  First,  Investment  In  labor 
or  material-saving  devices  leads  directly  to 
Increased  productivity.  Second,  the  availabil- 
ity of  capital  has  a  significant  effect  on  the 
steady  growth  of  the  economy  and  the  close 
relationship  between  increasing  output  and 
increasing  productivity  is  well  established. 

Becatise  of  Its  critical  Importance,  the  Com- 
mission requested  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce to  study  the  factors  Influencing  the 
availability  of  capital  throughout  the  1970's. 
The  study,   "Capital   Requlrementa  for  the 


Seventies,"  generated  estimates  of  capital 
requirements  by  considering  the  factors  In- 
volved in  the  supply  and  those  involved  In 
the  demand  for  capital,  Independently.  While 
the  Initial  Intent  of  the  study  was  to  indicate 
whether  poteitflal  supply  and  demand  would 
be  in  balance,  and  whether  capital  would  be 
avaUable  through  traditional  sources  at  rea- 
sonable Interest  rates,  the  results  were  par- 
ticularly useful  In  indicating  the  necessary 
policy  objectives  to  assure  that  adequate  cap- 
ital would  be  avaUable. 

E.  Industry  studies 

The  special  problems  of  specific  industries 
in  improving  productivity  were  another  area 
of  research.  The  Commission  contracted  for 
studies  of  two  key  consumer  goods  indus- 
tries— the  food  and  the  footwear  industries — 
to  determine  where  obstacles  to  productivity 
Improvement  exist  and  how  they  might  be 
overcome. 

The  study,  "Productivity  in  the  Food  In- 
dustry: Problems  and  Potential,"  by  Prof. 
Gordon  Bloom  of  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  reviewed  a  wide  range  of 
institutional,  legal,  labor,  and  systems  prob- 
lems affecting  productivity  In  food  manu- 
facturing, wholesaling,  and  retailing.  The  re- 
port found  that  there  are  numerous  oppor- 
tunities to  improve  efficiency  in  food  distri- 
bution by  considering  the  entire  process  from 
the  farmer  to  the  consumer.  Standardization 
of  shipping  methods  and  hardware,  for  ex- 
ample, could  produce  sizeable  gains  in  pro- 
ductivity. Also,  more  extensive  use  of  unit 
trains  for  food  could  Improve  output  per 
man-hour  in  transportation,  the  cost  of 
which  significantly  affects  food  costa  to  the 
consumer. 

The  study  of  the  footwear  industry,  by 
Prof.  Stanley  Jacks  of  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  covered  a  labor-inten- 
sive Industry  where  negligible  productivity 
gains  in  recent  years  have  contributed  to 
captiire  of  a  large  part  of  the  domestic  mar- 
ket by  overseas  producers.  Additional  re- 
search and  development  In  machine  and  ma- 
terials technology  is  needed  to  maintain  the 
domestic  shoe  Industry  competitive  with  for- 
eign producers.  Although  shoe  machinery 
suppliers  are  engaged  in  substantial  R.  &  D. 
programs,  rising  costs  and  decreasing  mar- 
keta  may  cause  difficulty  in  obtaining  capital 
needed  to  support  expansion.  The  report  rec- 
ommended that  indirect  support  to  the  foot- 
wear Industry  might  be  provided  under  such 
programs  as  the  trade  adjustment  assistance 
program.  While  government  programs  to  as- 
sist noncompetitive  companies  EU-e  not  widely 
favored  In  the  United  States,  the  report 
pointed  out  that  many  countries  are  sub- 
sidizing footwear  firms  producing  for  the  ex- 
port market. 

Industry  EfTorts 
The  need  for  productivity  improvement 
and  innovations  in  practices  was  considered 
by  two  key  industry  groups  represented  on 
the  Commission — construction  and  steel. 
Leaders  of  the  BuUding  Trades  Council  of 
the  AFL-CIO  took  up  the  Issue  at  their 
convention  and  industry,  labor  and  govern- 
ment members  of  the  Ccmmlsslon  have 
formed  a  group  to  pursue  this  issue  in  con- 
Junction  with  the  Construction  Industry 
Stabilization  Commission.  Considerable  at- 
tention was  also  devoted  to  the  need  for 
productivity  growth  by  the  United  Steel - 
workers  of  America  AKi-CIO.  The  1971  Basic 
Steel  Collective  Bargaining  Agreement  pro- 
vided for  the  establishment  of  Joint  union- 
industry  committees  on  productivity  at  the 
plant  level. 

FuTTTRE  Plans  Unse*  the  New  Program 
Under  Section  4  of  the  Economic  StabUl- 
zation  Act  Amendment  of  1971,  entitled 
"National  Productivity  Policy,"  (approved 
Dec.  22,  1971),  Congress  declared  that  "It 
is  the  p<dic7  of  the  United  States  to  promote 
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efficient  production,  marketing,  dlstrlbu^n, 
and  uae  of  good*  and  services  In  tbe  prlmte 
sector,  and  Improve  tbe  morale  of  iM 
American  worker,  all  of  which  are  eaaen  ial 
to  a  prosperous  and  secure  free  world,  Ad 
to  achieve  the  objectives  of  national  i  co- 
nomlc  policy." 

Relating  productivity  Improvement  to:  ;he 
price  and  wage  stabilization  programs,  C  >n- 
gress  finds  that  "management  and  ti  Dor 
have  a  strong  mutual  interest  In  contaU  ing 
"coet-puab"  Inflation  and  increasing  oul  put 
per  man-hour  so  that  real  wages  may;  in- 
crease without  causing  Increased  prlcea,  uad 
that,  without  In  any  way  Infringing  on  the 
right  of  management  or  labor,  machl  tery 
should  be  provided  for  translating  this :  nu- 
tuallty  of  interest  Into  voluntary  actloi  " 

The  act  declares  that  "it  shall  be  the  ob- 
jective of  the  President's  National  Comi  ila- 
slon  on  Productivity  ...  to  enlist  the  co- 
operation of  lal>or,  management,  and  S  ate 
and  local  governments  In  a  manner  ca  cu- 
lated  to  foster  and  promote  Increased  iro- 
ductlvlty  through  free  competitive  ei  ter- 
prtoe." 

The  act  lists  several  additional  ol  |ec- 
tlves.  Including  promoting  the  Improver  ent 
of  worker  motivation  and  community  InU  -est 
In  reducing  waste;  the  more  effective  us  of 
labor  and  management  personnel;  pollcic  i  to 
Insure  the  competitiveness  of  U.S.  prodi  cts 
m  world  markets;  and  programs  to  deal  i  1th 
problems  of  workers  adversely  affected  by 
automation  and  other  technological  chai  ges 
or  the  relocation  of  Industries. 

A  substantial  increase  In  funds  for;  the 
Commlaslon  was  authorized  and  over  96  :  oll- 
Uon  has  been  requested  In  the  Preside  it's 
fiscal  year  1973  budget.  These  funds  wll  be 
used  to  expand  the  staff,  to  enhance  infon  na- 
tional activity,  and  to  contract  for  resrt  rch 
and  other  services. 

Under  this  legislative  numdate,  the  C*  m- 
miaslon  will  extend  Its  activities  In  sey  iral 
directions.  First,  the  Commission  planj  to 
expand  its  substantive  program  of  p<  licy 
research  and  development  needed  byj  the 
working  groups  to  formulate  reconunelda- 
tlons.  Most  of  this  basic  work  will  be  «one 
by  the  Commission  staff.  They  will  enllsjthe 
aid  of  outside  consultants,  provide  Imck- 
ground  papers,  arrange  for  seminars  and.  ;on- 
ferences,  and  draft  recommendations  fa  the 
Commission. 

Special  attention  will  be  given  to  woi  i  on 
the  opportunities  and  obstacles  to  Impn  vlng 
productivity  In  Important  Industries  v  hlch 
have  been  lagging.  In  this  effort,  the  Con  mis- 
sion will  strive  to  be  responsive  to  the  i  eeds 
and  suggestions  of  the  agencies  tnvolv«  d  In 
the  economic  stabilization  program.  In  this 
context,  the  studies  of  productivity  In  the 
Federal  Government  and  In  local  govemi  aent 
described  earlier  will  be  continued,  witt  the 
staff  working  with  Interested  organlza  ions 
such  as  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  and 
the  Council  of  State  Governments.  Also,  vork 
will  be  undertaken  on  several  other  ke;  In- 
dustries, Including  construction  and  he  kith, 
where  costs  have  been  rising  sharply. 

Another  broad  area  of  examination  b;  the 
Commission  will  Involve  factors  that  t  Sect 
productivity  generally.  Alternative  approashes 
to  pollution  control  will  be  analyzed  In  tlrms 
of  both  relative  efficiency  In  achieving  ap»ls 
and  implications  for  productivity  growth. 
Studies  will  be  made  of  the  Influence  on  pro- 
ductivity of  workers  attitudes  and  moti  «- 
tlon,  and  tbe  possibilities  of  Improvem  tnt 
through  group  Incentive  plans.  Job  redes  gn 
and  related  techniques.  The  contrlbutlod  of 
R.  &  D.  programs  to  productivity  enhanjce- 
ment  will  also  be  covered.  These  areas  will  be 
explored  with  the  assistance  of  leading  iex- 
perts  In  government,  universities,  and  private 
Industry  who  are  already  giving  attentlom  to 
these  problems.  j 

Second,  the  Commission  has  been  chafged 
under  the  act  with  the  task  of  fosterlna  at- 
tention to  productivity  improvement  <  n  a 


regional  and  local  basis  tbroiighout  tbe  Na- 
tion. In  order  to  meet  this  challenge,  the  re- 
gional representative  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  will  be  given  responsibility  for  devel- 
opment of  a  coordinated  Federal  effort  to 
promote  greater  awareness  of  productivity  at 
the  local  level  and  In  specific  Industries  at 
the  regional  level.  These  represenutlves  will 
receive  technical  assistance  from  the  Com- 
mission's national  office  and  will  draw  on  the 
work  of  the  Commission  to  promote  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  act.  With  the  regional  coim- 
cUs  as  their  base,  the  regional  representatives 
will  be  able  to  utilize  the  resources  of  a  wide 
range  of  domestic  departments  and  Federal 
agencies  who  have  close  working  relation- 
ships with  State  and  local  governments  and 
broad  contact  with  all  sectors  of  tbe  public. 

Finally,  the  Commission  will  enlarge  Its 
Information  program  to  Improve  public  un- 
derstanding of  the  Issues  and  its  program. 
Workers,  managers,  and  consumers  will  be 
given  more  Information  about  the  meaning 
and  Importance  of  productivity  and  Its  re- 
lationship to  Jobs,  Income  and  living  stand- 
ards. Tbe  Commission's  studies,  reports,  and 
recommendations  will  be  disseminated  wide- 
ly. National,  regional,  and  local  conferences, 
meetings,  workshops  and  seminars  with  a 
wide  range  of  participants  will  be  held. 
Special  pamphlets,  speeches,  and  other  edu- 
cational materials  will  be  prepared.  The  Com- 
mission will  continue  to  develop  recommen- 
dations for  private  and  public  policy  to  en- 
courage productivity  Improvement  in  the 
decade  of  the  1970's. 

In  addition  to  activities  under  the  section 
on  "National  Productivity  PoUcy,"  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Act  Amendments  of  1971 
seek  to  enhance  productivity  growth  through 
provisions  of  the  pay  stabilization  program. 
Section  a  precludes  from  control  by  the  Pay 
Board  any  increase  in  wages  "paid  In  con- 
Junction  with  existing  or  newly  established 
employee  incentive  programs  which  are  de- 
signed to  reflect  directly  Increase  In  employee 
productivity."  The  types  of  employee  incen- 
tive plans  Intended  to  be  covered  by  this 
provision  "are  mainly  those  known  as  pro- 
ductlvlty  sharing  plans,"  e.g..  l>ona  fide  pro- 
grams of  "productivity  bonuses  on  a  plant- 
wide  basis  to  reward  workers  for  achieving 
established  productivity  goals." 

Section  3  also  provides  that  rules,  regula- 
tions, and  orders  issued  under  the  pay  and 
price  stabilization  programs  "insofar  as  prac- 
ticable be  designed  to  encourage  labor-man- 
agement cooperation  for  the  piurpose  of 
achieving  Increased  productivity,  and  the 
Executive  Director  of  the  National  Conunis- 
Blon  on  Productivity  shall  when  appropriate 
be  consulted  In  the  formulation  of  policies, 
rules,  regulations,  orders,  and  amendments 
under  this  title." 

These  provisions  specifically  recognize  the 
importance  of  productivity  growth  in  main- 
taining cost  stability  and  are  likely  to  pro- 
vide additional  stimulus  to  the  progress  of 
the  productivity  Improvement  programs.  The 
Commission  and  Its  staff  will  work  closely 
with  the  economic  stabilization  program 
agencies  to  see  that  these  provisions  and 
the  Importance  of  productivity  to  long-run 
economic  stability  are  given  full  considera- 
tion. 

National  Commission  on  Productivitt 
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Stephen  D.  Bechtel,  Jr.,  President,  Bechtel 
Corp. 


^  Harlee  Branch,  Jr.,  former  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Southern  Co.,  and  Edward 
J.  Dwyer,  former  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
served  until  Dec.  31,  1971.  Jerome  M.  Rosow, 
former  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor,  served 
as  Vlc«  Chairman  \intll  July  23,  1971.  Hon. 
Maurice  Stans.  former  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, served  until  Feb.  38, 1973. 


Berkeley  Burrell,  Preddent,  National  Busl- 
nees  League. 

Edward  William  Carter,  President.  Broad- 
way-Hale Stores,  Inc. 

Archie  K.  Davis,  President,  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States. 

LaXxn 

I.  W.  Abel.  President.  United  Steelworkers 
of  America. 

Joseph  A.  Beime,  President,  Commiuiics- 
tlons  Workers  of  America. 

Frank  F*ltzslmmon.  President.  Internation- 
al Brotherhood  of  Teamsters. 

Lane  Klrkland,  Secretary -Treasurer,  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor  and  Congress  of 
Industrial,  Organizations. 

R.  Heath  Larry,  Vice  Cbairman  of  tbe 

Board,  United  States  Steel  Corp. 

James  M.  Roche,  Member  of  the  Board, 
General  Motors  Corp. 

M.  Peter  Venema,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 

Walter  B.  Wrlston,  Chairman,  First  Nation- 
al City  Bank. 

John  H.  Lyons,  President,  International 
Association  of  Bridge,  Structural  and  Orna- 
mental Iron  Workers. 

George  Meany,  President,  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations 

Floyd  E.  Smith,  President,  International 
Association  of  Machinists  and  Aerospace 
Workers. 

Leonard  Woodcock,  President,  Internation- 
al Union,  United  Automobile,  Aerospace  and 
Agricultural  Implement  Workers  of  America. 
Public 

William  T.  Coleman,  Jr.,  Dllworth,  Paxson, 
Kallsh,  Levy  &  Coleman. 

John  T.  DuiUc^,  Professor  of  Political 
Economy  and  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  Harvard  University. 

Howard  W.  Johnson,  Chairman,  Corpora- 
tion of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 

William  Kuhfuss,  President,  American 
Farms  Btireau. 

Govermnent 

Hon.  Beverly  Brlley,  Mayor  of  Nashville. 

Hon.  John  B.  Connally.  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

Hon.  James  D.  Hodgson.  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Hon.  Virginia  Knauer,  Special  Assistant  to 
the  President  for  Consumer  Affalro. 

Edward  H.  Levi.  President.  University  of 
Chicago. 

Arjay  Miller,  Dean,  Graduate  School  of 
Business.  Stanford  University. 

John  Scott,  Master  of  the  National  Grange. 

W.  Allen  Wallls,  Chancellor,  UnWersity  of 
Rochester. 

Hon.  Arch  A.  Moore,  Governor  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Hon.  Peter  O.  Peterson,'  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. 

Hon.  George  P.  Shultz.'  Chairman  of  the 
Commission.  Director,  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget. 

Hon.  Herbert  Stein,  Chairman,  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers. 

[From  the  Chicago-Times,  Apr.  3,  1973] 
Gallxtp  Poll — Most  Sat  Wobkkbs  Cottlo 
Pxooucz  Mobs  . 

(By  George  Gallup) 

PaiNcrroN,  VJ. — A  majority  of  U.S.  adults 
believe  American  workers  are  not  turning 
out  as  much  work  each  day  as  they  should. 
Even  a  majority  of  manual  workers — skilled 
and  unskilled — agree  that  this  Is  the  case. 

Most  economists  believe  that  if  the  United 
States  is  to  compete  successfully  In  world 
markets,  while  maintaining  wages  at  a  high 

'The  President  designated  Hon.  Peter  G. 
Peterson  as  Chairman  of  the  National  Com- 
missloQ  on  Productivity  to  succeed  Hon. 
George  P.  Shultz,  effective  Feb.  39, 1973.  This 
annual  report  is  the  last  official  act  by  Iilr. 
Shultz  as  Chairman. 
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level,  the  productivity  of  UjB.  labor  must  be 
constantly  iiicreased. 

Although  Improved  technology  is  a  key 
factor  in  productivity,  of  equal  importanoe 
Is  the  attitude  of  woricers. 

To  eiqtlore  views  on  this  subject,  and  more 
particularly  to  find  out  from  the  worker  him- 
self if  he  thinks  he  could  aooompllab  more 
If  he  tried,  the  Gallup  PoU  has  beg\in  to  re- 
search this  problem. 

In  a  survey  just  completed,  it  was  found 
that  the  majority  agree  that  workers  are  not 
turning  out  as  much  work  as  they  should. 

Men,  who  comprise  most  of  the  nation's 
working  force,  are  more  certain  of  this  than 
are  their  wives. 

Age  is  also  an  important  factor  persons 
between  18  and  3S  are  far  less  likely  than  are 
those  over  SO  to  believe  tliat  workers  today 
are  not  working  up  to  their  capacity. 

Ill)  percmtl 


Yes 


No 


Total 57 

18to29yMn 72 

30to49yMn 59 

SOandovor 43 

CoUaga 70 

Hiihichoot 60 

GrMlaxl«oo4 34 

ProfassiM  and  basinets 70 

Whitacollar 70 

Manual  woffcars 54 

Farmars 51 


43 
2S 
41 
57 
30 
40 
66 
30 
30 
46 
49 


The  results  rep<»ted  here  are  based  on  in- 
terviews with  l3sB  adiUts  in  more  than  800 
locations. 

This  was  the  question  asked  of  all  adults  in 
the  survey : 

Some  persons  claim  ttiat  American  vaorkers 
are  not  turning  out  as  much  vxtrk  each  day 
as  they  thouid.  Do  you  agree  or  disagree 
KiththiaT 

The  results  follow: 


(In  parcant) 

Dis- 

No 

Afree 

agree 

opinion 

National 

54 

35 

11 

Men... 

60 

34 

Women. 

47 

37 

16 

18  to  29 

yaara 

51 

44 

30  to  49 

yaare 

63 

34 

SOandovar 

65 

26 

Since  the  key  to  greater  Industrial  produc- 
tion rests  with  the  male  skilled  and  un- 
skilled manual  workers  of  the  nation,  their 
views  on  this  question  are  of  particular  slg- 
nlficamce.  A  majority  (52  per  cent)  agree 
that  U.S.  workers  do  not  work  up  to  their 
potential;  42  per  cent  disagree. 

Economic  Stabilization  Amkndmxnts  Act 
or   1971 

national  PBODOcnviTT  policy 
Sac.  4.  (a)  (1)  It  is  the  poUcy  of  the  United 
States  to  promote  efficient  production,  mar- 
keting, distribution,  and  use  of  goods  and 
services  in  the  private  sectm',  and  Improve 
the  morale  of  the  American  worker,  all  of 
which  are  essential  to  a  prosperous  and 
secure  free  world,  and  to  achieve  the  objec- 
tives of  national  economic  policy. 

(3)  The  Congress  finds  that  the  persistence 
of  inflationary  pressures,  and  of  a  high  rate 
of  unemployment,  the  imderutillzation  and 
obeoleeoenoe  of  production  facilities,  and  the 
inadequacy  of  productivity  are  damaging  to 
the  effort  to  stabilize  the  economy. 

(3)  The  Congress,  therefore,  finds  a  na- 
tional need  to  Increase  economic  produc- 
tivity which  depends  on  the  effectiveness  of 
numagement.  the  investment  of  capital  for 
research,  derelopment,  and  advanced  tech- 
nology and  on  the  training  and  motivation 
of  the  American  worker. 


(4)  The  Ooogren  further  finds  that  at  a 
time  when  eoonomic  stabillaation  programs 
require  price-wage  restraints,  management 
and  labw  have  a  stroog  mutual  Interest  in 
irmtalning  "ooet-push"  inllatloa  and  increas- 
ing output  per  man-hour  so  that  real  wages 
may  Increase  without  causing  Increased 
prices,  and  that,  without  in  any  way  infring- 
ing on  the  rights  of  management  or  labor, 
machinery  should  be  provided  for  translat- 
ing this  mutuality  of  Interest  Into  volimtary 
action. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  objective  of  the  Presi- 
dent's National  Commission  on  Productivity 
(hwelnafter  referred  to  as  the  "Commis- 
sion")— 

(1)  to  enlist  the  cooperation  of  labor, 
management,  and  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, In  a  manner  calculated  to  foster  and 
promote  Increased  productivity  through  free 
competitive  enterprise  to>ward  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  national  policy  declared  in  the 
Employment  Act  of  1946  to  create  and  main- 
tain "oonditions  under  which  there  wUl  be 
afforded  useful  employment  opportunities, 
including  self-en^loyment,  for  those  able, 
willing,  and  seeking  to  work,  and  to  promote 
maximum  employment,  production,  and  pur- 
chasing power"; 

(2)  to  promote  the  maintenance  and  im- 
provement of  worker  motivation  and  to  en- 
list community  interest  in  increasing  pro- 
ductivity and  reducing  waste; 

(3)  to  promote  the  iix»e  effective  use  ot 
labor  and  management  personnel  in  the  in- 
terest of  increased  productivity; 

(4)  to  promote  sound  wage  and  price 
policies  in  the  public  interest,  and  to  seek 
to  accomplish  that  objective  within  a  climate 
of  cooperation  and  understanding  between 
labor,  management,  and  the  public,  and 
within  a  framework  of  peaceful  labor-man- 
agement relations  and  free  and  reqwnslble 
collective  bargaining; 

(5)  to  promote  policies  designed  to  Insure 
that  United  States  products  are  competitive 
in  domestic  and  wwld  markets; 

(6)  to  develc^  programs  to  deal  with  the 
soclail  and  economic  problems  of  employees 
adversely  affected  by  automation  or  other 
technological  change  or  the  relocation  of 
industries. 

(c)(1)  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  fvmctlon 
of  the  Commission,  in  order  to  achieve  the 
objectives  set  forth  in  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section,  to  encoiu^ge  and  assist  in  the  or- 
ganization and  the  work  of  labor-manage- 
ment-public committees  and  similar  groups 
on  a  plant,  community,  regional,  and  Indus- 
try basis.  Such  assistance  shall  include  aid — 

(A)  in  the  development  of  apprenticeship, 
training,  retraining,  and  other  programs  for 
employee  and  management  education  for  de- 
velopment of  greater  upgraded  and  more 
diversified  skUls; 

(B)  in  the  formulation  <tf  programs  de- 
signed to  reduce  waste  auad  absenteeism  and 
to  improve  employee  safety  and  health; 

(C)  in  the  revision  of  building  codes  and 
other  local  ordinances  and  laws,  in  order  to 
keep  them  continuously  responsive  to  current 
economic  conditions; 

(D)  in  planning  for  provision  of  adequate 
transportation  for  employees; 

(E)  In  the  exploration  of  means  to  expand 
exports  of  the  products  of  United  States  in- 
dustry; 

(F)  In  the  development,  initiation,  and  ex- 
pansion of  employee  mcentive  compensation, 
profit-sharing  and  stockownership  systems 
and  other  production  Incentive  programs; 

(G)  in  the  dissemination  of  technical  in- 
formation and  other  material  to  publidze  Its 
work  and  objectives; 

(H)  to  encourage  studies  of  techniques  and 
programs  similar  to  those  in  patf«graphs  (A) 
to  (O)  of  this  subsection,  as  they  are  i4>plled 
in  foreign  countries;  and 

(I)  In  the  dissemination  of  information 
and  analyses  concerning  the  economic  oppor- 
tunities and  outlook  in  various  regions  and 


oommunitiwi.  and  of  infomuitlon  on  indus- 
trial techniques  designed  for  the  increase  of 
productivity. 

(3)  The  Commission  shall  transmit  to  tbe 
President  and  to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
March  1  of  each  year  an  annual  report  of  its 
previous  year's  activities  under  this  Act. 

(3)  The  Commission  shall  perform  such 
other  functions,  consistent  with  the  forego- 
ing, as  It  determines  to  be  appropriate  and 
necessary  to  achieve  the  objectives  set  forth 
in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

(d)(1)  In  exercising  its  duties  and  func- 
tion under  this  Act — 

(A)  the  Commission  may  consult  with 
such  representatives  of  Industry,  labor,  agri- 
culture, consumers.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  other  groups,  organizations,  and 
Individuals  as  It  deems  advisable  to  Insure 
the  participation  of  such  Interested  parties; 

(B)  the  Commission  shall,  to  the  extent 
possible,  use  the  services,  facilities,  and  in- 
formation (including  statistical  Information) 
of  other  Government  agencies  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  direct  as  well  as  of  private  agencies 
and  professional  experts  In  order  that  dupli- 
cation of  eflMt  and  expense  may  be  avoided; 
(C)  the  Commission  shall  coordinate  such 
services  and  facilities  referred  to  In  subsec- 
tion (B)  at>ove  in  order  to  supply  techni- 
cal and  administrative  assistance  to  l&bor- 
management-publlc  committees  and  similar 
groups  referred  to  in  subsection   (c)(1); 

(D)  the  CoDunlaslon  shall  estaJslisb  the  re- 
gicmal  oflloes  and  such  local  offices  as  it  deems 
necessary; 

(E)  the  Commission  shall  bold  regional 
and  industrywide  conferences  to  formulate 
ideas  and  programs  for  the  fulfillment  of 
the  objectives  set  forth  in  subsection   (C); 

(F)  the  Conunlsslon  may  formulate  the 
model  programs  to  ameliorate  the  effects  of 
unemployment  caused  by  technological  prog- 
ress; 

(O)  the  CcHnmisslon  may  furnish  assist- 
ance to  parties  In  collective  bargaining  en- 
tering into  collective  bargaining  agreements; 
and 

(H)  the  Conunlsslon  may  review  collective 
bargaining  agreements  already  in  effect  or 
those  being  negotiated  to  ascertain  their  ef- 
fects on  productivity;  and  It  may  have  the 
power  to  make  recommendations  with  respect 
to  the  agreements  made  ra*  about  to  be  made 
in  ^>eclflc  industries. 

(3)  The  Commission  may  accept  gifts  or 
bequests,  either  for  carrying  out  specific  pro- 
grams which  it  deems  desirable  or  for  its  gen- 
eral activities. 

(a)  (1)  The  Executive  Director  of  the  Com- 
mission ^all  be  tbe  principal  executive  of- 
ficer of  the  Commission  in  carrying  out  the 
objectives,  functions,  duties  and  powers  of 
tbe  Commission  described  in  subsections  (b) 
through  (d)  of  this  section. 

(3)  "nie  Executive  Director  of  the  Commis- 
sion, with  the  approval  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Commission,  is  authorized  (A)  to  ap- 
point and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  offi- 
cers and  employees,  and  prescribe  their  func- 
tions and  duties,  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section,  and  (B)  to 
obtain  the  services  of  experts  and  o(»isultants 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
3109  of  title  5,  United  States  Ck>de. 

(f )  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated the  sum  of  $10,000,000  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  section  during  the  period 
ending  April  30,  1973. 

Approved  December  22, 1971. 


SIMPLIFIED  INCOME  TAX 
FORMS 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  public 
has  expressed  a  considerable  degree  of 
unhappiness  with  complexities  of  the 
1971  individual  income  tax  return 
fonns.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
neither  form  1040  nor  supporting  forms 
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are  as  simplified  as  they  should  be. 
this  connection,  a  good  personal  friehd 
of  mine,  the  Honorable  Guy  Sparks,  a 
former  chief  tax  counsel  for  the  State  )f 
Alabama  and  former  commissioner  )f 
revenue  for  the  Stote  and  now  a  pror  i- 
inent  attorney  In  Alabama,  ha^  wrl  t- 
ten  me  an  impressive  letter  in  which  le 
identifies  some  of  the  problems  with  t  \e 
prescribed  forms  and  related  matters 

Mr  President.  I  beUeve  that  Senat  rs 
can  gain  a  valuable  perspective  or  a 
serious  problem  in  need  of  a  rem|dy 
by  a  careful  perusal  of  Mr.  Sparks  i  st- 
ter  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  ne 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Record.  i 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
ordered   to  be   printed  in   the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Anniston,  AiA.,  April  17. 19 
Hon.  Jamu  B.  AiXKN, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C.  ^  . 

OzM  B*t>  ATOM  Aixkn:  It  U  my  hope  1  h»t 
you  wUl  look  into  the  current  operat^  or 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  ln/««Pf  ^^ 
the  general  public.  I  have  particular  ret- 
erence  to  complexities  of  forms,  to  f»^  _ure 
to  have  required  forms  available  In  its  o)  lees 
and  to  last  minute  changes  In  respec     to 

**ThU  year's  (1971)  Individual  Income  tax 
return  Is  a  nightmare.  No  *'!»«•  »io'«7«X^" 
trained  In  accounting  or  tax  law.  »  »|»"y 
to  properly  prepare  the  return  Itself.  New 
forms  in  respect  to  the  self-employe<  re- 
tirement contribution  under  the  Keogt  Act 
are  completely  Impossible.  It  is  slmpl;  not 
possible  to  tell  what  Information  the  IBS 
wanU  Worse  stUl.  all  required  forms  were 
never  avaUable  locally,  and  Indeed  some  were 
not  Issued  at  all  until  the  last  mlnuW . 

I  am  not  unsympathetic  to  the  adn  ims- 
trative  and  legal  problems  of  those  ch  *ged 
with  the  important  and  heavy  respoc  ilbll- 
Ity  of  collecting  our  nation's  taxes.  Fot  four 
years  I  was  chief  tax  counsel  for  the  Jtate 
of  Alabama  and  for  almost  two  year^  was 
Commissioner  of  Revenue  for  this  State. ,1  am 
aware  of  the  complexities  and  dlfflci  Itles. 
These  are  compounded,  however,  when  tax- 
payers are  faced  with  forms  they  ci  nnot 
understand — even  when  they  have  hai  1  the 
administrative  and  legal  tax  expei  lence 
which  I  have  had.  They  are  made  ^ven  rorse 
when  required  forma  are  unavailable,  when 
Information  as  to  when  they  will  be  ivaU- 
able  is  unobtainable,  and  when  no  « lalst- 
ance  can  be  secured  as  to  the  proper  m  ithod 
of  filling  out  tax  forms. 

The  above  Is  not  an  overstatement  <  f  the 
situation  that  existed  this  year.  Past  years 
have  been  bad,  but  I  simply  would  not  have 
believed  that  what  happened  this  year  rould 
ever  have  occurred.  It  can  only  result  In  a 
long-term  loss  to  the  Oovemment.  i  ione- 
tarlly  and  otherwise.  Taxpayers  are  frus- 
trated, totally,  and  not  a  little  angry,  rhelr 
confidence  In  the  IRS  has  been  badly  a  taken 
by  this  year's  chaotic  situation. 

A  well-managed  Revenue  Service  Is  ssen- 
tlal  to  efBclent  tax  gathering  and  to  ai  ade- 
quately financed  government.  I  urg<  that 
your  office  do  what  It  can  to  make  tm  irove 
ments,  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  th«  Indl 
vlduRl  taxpayer,  but  for  the  well-be  ng  of 
IRS  Itself,  our  national  Government  ai  d  the 
public  as  a  whole. 
Sincerely, 

Out  Sp.i  iks 


ARIZONA  REALTORS 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Presldefct, 
over  the  country  today  the  subjfct 


all 
of 


taxes — Ftederal.  State,  and  local— is  com- 
ing in  for  a  great  deal  of  debate  smd  in 
the  discussion  numerous  proposals  for 
easing  the  present  burden  on  the  taxpay- 
ers have  been  advanced,  including  the 
value-added  tax  at  the  Federal  level. 

Needless  to  say.  all  organizations  af- 
fected by  government  taxation  are  giving 
considerable  time  and  study  to  this  prob- 
lem. One  group  in  my  State  which  has 
become  concerned  over  the  rising  cost 
of  government  and  the  increasing  level 
of  taxation  is  the  Arizona  Association  of 
Realtors. 

•nils  group  held  Its  27th  aimual  con- 
vention in  Tucson.  Ariz.,  on  April  7  and 
8  of  this  year.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  report  twlopted  by  the  resolu- 
tions committee  of  the  Arizona  Associa- 
tion of  Realtors  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Ther  being  no  objection,  the  reports 
was  ordered  to  be  priited  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RBSOLUTIONS    COMMnTD    RXPOET.    VlTH    AN- 
NtTAI.  CONVXNTION,  ARIZONA  ASSOCIATION  OF 
RXALTOBS,  Apkii.  7-8.  1972 
The   Resolutions  Committee   does   hereby 
present  for  the  considered  Judgment  of  the 
Arizona  Association   of   Realtors,   assembled 
In  Its  a7th  Annual  Convention  at  the  Pioneer 
Hotel  In  Tucson.  Pima  County.  Arizona,  on 
the  8th  day  of  AprU,  1972.  the  foUowlng  res- 
olutions'. 

I 
Whereas,  state,  local,  and  county  govern- 
ments throughout  our  great  land  have  In- 
creasingly been  burdened  with  rising  costs, 
and 

Whereas,  local  taxation  has  Increased  to 
the  point  where  It  Is  rapidly  approaching  a 
confiscatory  nature,  and 

Whereas,  the  theory  of  a  value  added  tax 
on  a  federal  level  has  been  studied  and  ^- 
peara  to  have  merit,  be  It 

Resolved,  that  the  members  of  this  Asso- 
ciation. In  order  to  reduce  excessively  bur- 
densome taxation,  strongly  recommend  to 
our  Governor  and  to  the  members  of  our 
legislature  that  they  urge  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  further  study  this  method  of  taxa- 
tion and  to  share  the  revenues  so  derived 
with  local  government  on  a  general  as  op- 
posed to  a  categorical  basis, 
n 
Whereas,  the  citizens  of  Arizona  and  the 
Arizona  Association  of  Realtors  are  disturbed 
and  concerned  about  Increasing  real  property 
taxes,  and 

Whereas,  the  legislature  has  failed  to  take 
action  on  the  revision  of  present  methods  of 
taxation  to  remove  unfair  tax  burdens  from 
homeowners,  or  to  implement  a  system  of  tax 
equalization  particularly  as  It  pertains  to 
school  t«u(es,  be  It 

Resolved,  that  the  members  of  this  Associ- 
ation recommend  to  the  citizens  of  Arizona 
that  they  elect  a  legislature  In  1972  which 
win  be  more  responsive  to  the  needs  and 
wishes  of  the  electorate, 
in 
Whereas,  this  nation  was  created,  buUt. 
and  made  strong  by  the  adoption  of  the  phil- 
osophy of  a  free  enterprise  system,  and 

Whereas,  gradually  this  phUosophy  has 
been  eroded,  either  intentionally,  or  as  a  by- 
product of  certain  acts  of  all  three  branches 
of  state  and  national  government,  be  It 

Resolved,  thAt  the  Arizona  Association  of 
Realtors  oppose  any  activity  that  would  fur- 
ther erode  this  philosophy  and  In  addition, 
do  all  In  its  p>ower.  to  restore  the  concept 
of  the  free  enterprise  system  so  that  this  na- 
tion may  continue  to  grow  and  to  develop  as 
all  Its  thinking  citizens  would  have  It  do 


Whereas,  the  Arizona  Association  of  Real- 
tors has  dedicated  Itself  to  the  ideals  ex- 
presaed  In  the  Code  of  Ethics  of  the  National 
Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards  In  aU  con- 
tacts with  the  public  and  with  ea^  other, 
and 

Whereas,  the  members  of  this  Associa- 
tion have  repeatedly  offered  to  society  and  to 
government  the  benefits  of  their  knowledge 
of  real  estate,  their  experience,  their  tech- 
nical facilities,  and  their  civic  pride  be  It 

Resolved,  that  the  members  of  this  Associa- 
tion shall  continue  to  support  the  historic 
American  Institutions  which  safeguard  and 
preserve  the  right  of  Individual  ownership 
of  real  property,  regardless  of  race,  creed,  or 
national  origin. 

V 

Whereas,  the  Arizona  Association  of  Real- 
tors, m  their  dally  concern  with  the  land, 
U  deeply  disturbed  about  the  condition  of 
the  environment  in  which  we  live,  and 

Whereas,  all  citizens  should  become  in- 
volved In  the  coalition  of  Interested  people 
vitally  concerned  about  the  destructive  ef- 
fect of  air,  water,  and  land  pollution  which 
Increasingly  presents  a  disastrous  danger  to 
the  health,  welfare,  and  enjoyment  of  all 
citizens,  be  It 

Resolved,  that  the  members  of  this  Asso- 
ciation offer  their  assistance  to  commerce. 
Industry,  and  government  In  the  montimen- 
tal  task  of  making  their  operation  compat- 
ible with  the  Improvement  of  the  total  en- 
vironment. 

VI 

Whereas,  the  Arizona  Association  of  Real- 
tors has  long  recognized  the  need  for.  and 
long  supported  the  enactment  of,  stricter  li- 
cense laws  and  stricter  enforcement  of  exist- 
ing laws,  which  would  only  permit  properly 
trained  and  qualified  persons  to  assist  Buyers 
and  Sellers  with  real  estate  transactions,  and 

Whereas,  members  of  this  Association  have 
always  been  aware  that  only  honest,  ethical, 
and  knowledgeable  licensees  can  offer  greater 
protection  and  service  to  the  public,  provid- 
ing more  and  continuing  education  is  made 
available  to  them,  and 

Whereas,  the  Arizona  Association  of  Real- 
tors has  continuously  opposed  the  efforts  of 
any  special  Interest  group  which  would  tend 
to  restrict  the  licensing  of  qualified  persons, 
belt 

Resolved,  that  the  Arizona  Association  of 
Realtors  support  the  efforts  of  Commission- 
er J.  Pred  TftUcy  and  members  of  the  Arizona 
Real  Estate  Board  to  accomplish  these  alms 
of  this  Association. 

vn 

Whereas,  Pred  Tucker.  Jr.,  President  of  the 
National  AssoclaUon  of  Real  Estate  Boards, 
has  adopted  as  his  watchword  for  this  year 
"Sell  America  first,  everyday,"  and 

Whereas,  the  National  Association  of  Real 
Estate  Boards  ha«  given  him  their  whole- 
hearted endorsement,  be  It 

Resolved,  that  the  members  of  this  Asso- 
ciation In  their  dally  goings  always  remem- 
ber to  do  all  in  their  power  to  "Sell  America 
first,  everyday". 

VIII 

Whereas,  only  approximately  15^  of  the 
total  land  area  of  this  great  state  Is  privately 
owned,  and 

Whereas,  more  land  must  be  made  avail- 
able near  the  population  centers  of  our  state, 
be  It 

Resolved,  that  this  Association  support  the 
efforts  of  those  groups  advocating  that  the 
state  and  federal  government  make  avail- 
able to  private  ownership,  certain  additional 
lands  In  this  state. 

IX 

Whereas,  this,  the  27th  Annual  Convention 
of  this  great  Association  was  an  outstanding 
one.  be  It 
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Resolved,  that  the  members  of  this  Asso- 
ciation express  their  thanks  to  the  Tucson 
Board  of  Realtors,  Inc.  and  to  our  guests  who 
were  instrumental  In  making  this  an  out- 
standing convention.  We  express  our  ap- 
preciation to  Mr.  P^ed  C.  Tucker.  Jr.,  Indian- 
apolis, president  of  the  National  Association 
of  Real  Estate  Boards;  Mr.  Burr  Brown.  AFLB, 
Fresno,  California,  president  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Parm  and  Land  Brokers;  Mrs. 
Gene  Buescher,  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico, 
president  of  the  Womens  Council  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards;  Mr. 
Paul  H.  Rlttle,  Sr.  CPM,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsyl- 
vania, president  of  the  Institute  of  Real 
Estate  Management,  NAREB;  Mr.  Burton  E. 
Smith.  Beverly  HUU.  California,  Regional  Vice 
President  of  the  National  Association  of  Real 
Estate  Boards;  Mr.  Joseph  B.  Carnahan, 
Northrldge,  California,  president  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Real  Estate  Association;  Mr.  Art  S. 
Leltch,  San  Diego,  California,  president  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Brokers, 
NAREB;  Mr.  Zan  Beckstead,  Los  Angeles,  Cal- 
ifornia, Executive  Vice  President  of  the  Cal- 
ifornia Real  Estate  Association;  and  to  panel 
members  and  Convention  committees. 


to  ratify  the  Genocide  Convention  as 
soon  as  i>ossible. 


FREE  SPEECH  AND  THE  GENOCmE 
CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  some 
people  who  oppose  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion do  so  because  they  believe  that 
American  ratification  of  this  treaty  will 
destroy  free  speech  in  the  United  States. 
They  believe  that  article  UKc)  of  the 
Convention  will  empower  the  Govern- 
ment to  prevent  citizens  from  exercising 
their  constitutional  right  to  speak  as  they 
please. 

This  argument  Is  wrong  on  two  counts. 
First,  it  conveniently  overlooks  the  first 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  which 
specifically  guarantees  all  Americans  the 
right  of  free  speech.  Article  VI  says  that 
the  Constitution  is  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land.  Acts  of  Congress  and  treaties 
are  also  the  supreme  law  of  the  land 
when  they  conform  to  the  Constitution. 
The  U.S.  Supreme  Coiu^  and  other  Fed- 
eral courts  have  consistentiy  main- 
tained that  acts  of  Congress  and  treaties 
must  conform  to  the  Constitution,  and 
where  they  do  not  they  are  null  and  void. 
Thus,  the  Genocide  Convention  cannot 
in  any  way  abridge  the  freedom  of  speech 
guaranteed  under  the  Constitution. 

Second,  the  crime  defined  in  article 
niic)  of  the  Convention  is  "direct  and 
public  incitement  to  commit  genocide." 
To  prohibit  public  incitement  to  conunit 
genocide  would  not  be  sui  abridgement  of 
free  speech.  It  has  long  been  recognized 
that  the  first  amendment  does  not  give 
a  person  the  right  to  say  anything  he 
wants.  A  person  cannot  say  a  libel.  A  per- 
son cannot  give  false  evidence  imder 
oath.  A  person  cannot  incite  others  to 
commit  any  crime,  whether  murder,  ar- 
son, riot,  or,  if  this  treaty  is  ratified  and 
the  implementing  legislation  enacted, 
genocide. 

Under  our  constitutional  system  of 
government  neither  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention nor  any  of  the  940  treaties  that 
the  United  States  is  presenUy  a  party  to 
can  override  any  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Thus  the  Genocide  Conventicm 
can  pose  no  threat  to  the  rights  of  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  upon  the  Senate 


THE  MULTINATIONAL 
CORPORATION 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relaticms  is  in  the 
process  of  undertaking  an  in-depth  study 
of  the  role  of  the  multinational  corpora- 
tion in  world  politics.  The  study  is  to  be 
balanced,  objective,  unhurried,  with  pub- 
lic hearings  not  getting  underway  until 
next  January. 

The  wisdom  of  this  decision  to  conduct 
such  a  study  is  supported  by  the  growing 
controversy  in  this  country  as  to  the 
effect  of  multinational  corporations  on 
the  American  domestic  ecmiomy  and  the 
economy  of  foreign  countries,  as  well  as 
the  controversy  and  confusion  relating 
to  the  political  role  of  multinational  cor- 
porations in  foreign  countries. 

On  March  2,  1972, 1  placed  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  study  by  the  Emergency  Commit- 
tee for  American  Trade  aa  the  role  of 
multinational  corporations.  I  commend 
this  study  to  all  members  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  particularly,  and 
to  my  other  colleagues  in  the  Congress 
as  well.  Without  question,  some  of  the 
outstanding  Industrialists  in  America 
who  participated  in  developing  this  study 
will  be  and  should  be  called  before  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  as  wit- 
nesses next  year. 

There  are  others  who  should  be  con- 
sidered as  witnesses,  among  them  a 
distinguished  Frenchman,  Jean-Jacques 
Servan-Schreiber,  the  author  of  "The 
American  Challenge,"  a  book  that  quickly 
became  "must"  reading  for  all  European 
political  and  business  figures  and  that 
also  has  had  widespread  retuiership  in 
this  country.  Businessmen  have  told  me 
that  they  have  gained  a  better  insight 
into  the  role  of  American  corporations 
in  Europe  through  study  of  this  volume 
than  even  as  a  result  of  their  own  direct 
experience. 

I  conunend  also  to  the  Senate  atten- 
tion an  interview  with  Samuel  Pisar,  a 
naturalized  American  citizen,  noted  in- 
ternational lawyer,  an  expert  in  foreign 
economic  trade  policy  and  a  member  of 
President  ICennedy's  Task  Force  on  For- 
eign Economic  Policy.  His  book,  "Coex- 
istence and  Commerce."  published  by 
McGraw  Hill,  New  York,  is  also  "must" 
reading  for  labor,  business  and  political 
leaders  who  wish  to  better  imderstand 
the  role  of  multinational  corporations. 
Realit<§s  magazine,  in  its  February  1972 
issue,  conducted  an  interview  with  Sam- 
uel Pisar,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  follow- 
ing my  remarks. 

Mr.  Pisar  seems  to  confirm  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
in  imdertaking  a  long-range,  in-depth 
study  of  the  role  of  multinationsd  cor- 
porations when  he  points  out  that  there 
is  a  fundamental  confrontation  between 
the  two  greatest  forces  of  oiu-  time:  the 
determination  of  nation-states  to  retain 
their  receding  authority,  and  the  unify- 
ing tidal  wave  of  the  multinational  econ- 
omy. He  states  further: 


The  outcome  of  this  conflict  In  i^lch  the 
two  great  forces  of  the  age  are  now  engaged 
oould  well  have  decisive  consequences  for 
the  Tutuie  of  mankind. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  most  impor- 
tant subject  for  Congress  to  study  thor- 
oughly and  discuss  and  one  which  has 
important  domestic  and  international 
implications. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  interview 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Multwational  Corporation 
IN  THE  Nation  State 

(An  Interview  with  Samuel  Pisar) 

The  lingering  International  trade  and 
monetary  crisis  is  only  an  eplphenomenon, 
says  Samuel  Pisar.  It  hides  a  much  more 
fundamental  confrontation  between  the  two 
greatest  forces  of  our  time:  the  determina- 
tion of  nation-states  to  retain  their  receding 
authority,  and  the  unifying  tidal  wave  of  the 
multinational  economy. 

Since  last  summer  the  world  has  been 
plunged  In  a  monetary  crisis  whose  dements 
are  so  complex  as  to  be  not  only  beyond 
the  comprehension  of  the  public  but  almost 
beyond  the  ability  of  governments  to  control. 
What,  in  your  opinion,  are  the  reasons? 

Although  everyone  Is  affected,  very  few 
people  understand  what  Is  happening.  In 
fact,  the  trade  and  monetary  upheavals, 
which  culminated  in  the  protectionist  meas- 
ures taken  by  President  Nixon  last  August, 
are  only  Bin.  eplphenomenon.  A  far  greater 
drama  is  unfolding  In  the  background.  The 
world  has  entered  into  an  evolutionary  period 
which  can  be  described  without  exaggeration 
as  a  turning  point  in  history.  It  is  the  con- 
frontation of  two  gigantic  forces:  ttie  politi- 
cal power  of  nation-states  and  the  economic 
power  of  multinational  corporations.  The 
outcome  of  this  contest  in  which  the  two 
great  forces  of  the  age  are  now  engaged  oould 
well  have  decisive  consequences  for  the  fu- 
ture of  mankind. 

What  are  the  respective  strengths  of  these 
two  forces?  First,  we  must  Identify  them. 
On  the  one  band  there  Is  the  political  power 
of  the  states.  This  is  an  established  power, 
enclosed,  recognized  and  circumscribed  by 
political  and  ideological  frontiers.  It  is  the 
subject  matter  of  our  history  books.  The 
challenger  on  the  other  side  is  a  fascinating, 
mysterious  new  force  which  is  Just  beginning 
to  reveal  Its  strength.  Its  ability  to  break  out 
of  traditional  categories,  to  cross  borders,  to 
bridge  ideologies.  It  is  the  economic  force 
of  multinational  enterprise.  Prom  Its  van- 
tage point  the  whole  world  is  one  unified 
field  of  action  for  Investment,  production 
and  distribution.  This  "economic  monster" 
has  its  own  logic,  independent  of  that  of 
the  nation-state.  It  has  Its  own  dynamism, 
generated  by  a  simple  principle:  optimum 
efficiency.  Thus  it  is  a  neutral,  transnational 
and  transldeological  force.  It  seeks  to  dis- 
cover, at  all  times,  and  on  a  global  scale, 
where  the  best  c^portunities  exist  for  min- 
ing, for  manufacturing,  for  buying,  for  sell- 
ing and  for  unlimited  growth.  Wherever  It 
establishes  itself,  regardless  of  the  prevailing 
social  or  pcrtitical  climate,  the  multinational 
corporation  is  motivated  by  one  principal 
criterion :  how  much  profit  will  its  operations 
show  on  the  balance  sheet  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year?  Its  dominant  rationale,  then. 
Is  progress  and  prosperity.  It  Is  also  a  force 
that  requires  order  and  stability:  interna- 
tional peace  Is  Indispensable  to  its  continued 
development.  If  General  Motors  or  Fiat  make 
gearboxes  in  one  country,  tires  In  another, 
engines  in  a  third  and  market  their  finished 
products  on  a  worldwide  basis,  they  depend 
to  a  large  degree  on  quiet  and  open  frontiers. 
This  Implies  a  quest  for  good  and  ample 
International  relations.  If  the  force  I  speak 
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of  Is  a  moncter,  I  would  say  that  It  Is  a  1  «nev- 
olent  monster.  stralgMforward  and  <  mdld. 
looking  for  rational  solutions  to  pri  cUcal 
problems  and  doing  Its  Job  automiU  Ically, 
almost  like  a  computer.  To  make  It  wc  rk  for 
tbe  good  of  man.  Its  activity  musit  be 
neUed  in  proper  directions,  and  not  i  titled. 

What  Is  the  role  of  the  states,  of  trad  tlonal 
political  authority,  faced  with  an  eoc  aomlc 
force  which  refuses  to  recognize  cons  ralnts 
and  frontiers? 

There  Is  the  rub.  Relations  between  i  atlon- 
al  political  power  and  multinational  ec  gnom- 
ic power  are  profoundly  ambiguous,  rather 
like  an  erratic  love  and  hate  affair.  Th<  states 
need  the  multlnatlonaJ  enterprises  t  tcause 
they  stimulate  local  business  activity,  create 
Jobs  and  bring  in  tax  revenues.  At  th.  same 
time,  the  states  dislike  this  anonymou  i  force 
which,  true  only  to  Its  own  aspiratlo  m,  re- 
mains outside  their  control.  Ooveri  ments 
want  to  protect  their  own  national  1e  terests 
against  decisions  taken  elsewhere  th  it  can 
affect  the  everyday  life,  the  eoonoa  Ic  cli- 
mate and  even  the  social  stability  o  '  their 
countries. 

One  striking  example  Illustrates  tj  e  am- 
biguity of  these  relations.  Not  loi  g  ago 
Henry  Pord  II  was  the  gueet  In  Lon  Ion  of 
his  friend  Ted  Heath,  the  Prime  M  Ulster. 
After  a  very  pleasant  lunch  at  10  Di  wnlng 
Street,  where  the  ghosts  of  DUrae  1  and 
Churchill  still  prowl.  Mr.  Ford  made  A  com- 
ment to  the  press  which  added  up  Xa  some- 
thing like  this:  "Behave,  or  we  will  o  else- 
where." This  seemed  like  a  warning  r  )t  only 
to  the  strikers  at  Ford's  huge  plant  In  Da- 
genham,  but  to  England  as  a  whole,  t  sym- 
bolized very  clearly  the  essence  of  this  supra- 
national force  which  offers  Investmer  ,,  Jobe. 
technology  and  development.  Engla  id,  its 
unions,  its  bankers  and  Its  busln  issmen 
need  them — that  Is  why  the  govemi  lent  Is 
obliged  to  court  the  corporations.  '  liat  le 
also  why  an  eminent  representative :  if  that 
force  can  allow  himself  to  be  so  b  unt.  I 
know  Mr.  Ford :  he  Is  not  at  all  a  synlcal 
or  Inhuman  capitalist.  In  taking  thli  forth- 
right attitude  he  is  doing  his  Job^  as  the 
leader  of  an  international  enterprise.  In  the 
exercise  of  his  daUy  responsibilities  t  )  must 
look  on  man  as  a  unit  of  products  d:  hla 
duty  Is  to  seek  maximum  efficiency  ai  d  pro- 
ductivity. The  duty  of  Mr.  Heath,  as  t  bead 
of  government.  Is  precisely  to  ensii  e  that 
men  are  not  reduced  to  mere  units  ^  >f  pro- 
duction. But  beyond  questions  of  social 
morality  and  political  philosophy.  It  all 
comes  down  to  an  intensely  practical  set  of 
problems  for  any  government:  bow^  keep 
the  economy  In  good  abape,  how  tq  avoid 
social  unrest,  how  to  retain  p<Mltlcal^  power. 
There  you  have  the  fundamentals  :  >f  the 
Issue  that  is  now  being  Joined  betw<  in  the 
forces  of  economic  multlnatlonallsm  i  ad  po- 
litical nationalism,  a  debate  that  Is:  m  im- 
portant as  that  which  at  one  time  <  ;>posed 
Church  and  State.  • 

For  you.  which  U  the  more  da  \gerou* 
force,  that  of  the  nation-states  or  hat  of 
the  multinational  economy? 

When  political  power — or  Ideology  -takes 
precedence  over  economic  action,  w  know 
the  result.  Look  at  the  example  of  tti  i  com- 
munist system  In  the  East.  PoUtlcaJ  inter- 
ference crushes  the  econ<Mnlc  spirit. 

Tet  It  Is  precisely  because  of  the  l!  exora- 
ble  tendency.  East  as  well  as  West,  1  >wards 
a  unified  world  economy,  a  single  wor:  1  mar- 
ket, that  one  can  expect  to  see  a  loi  senlng 
of  Ideological  oonstralnta.  The  Cze<;  is,  the 
Rumanians,  the  Hungarians,  and  evei  many 
Russian  managers  and  engineers  sei  le  the 
value  of  latching  on  to  this  evolutlor  of  In- 
ternational business  life  In  order  to  escape 
from  Internal  stagnation.  Hence  the  mp<^- 
tanoe  of  what  I  call  the  "transldeologl  sal  en- 
terprlae":  tor  Instance,  a  Pollab  coi  ip«ny, 
which  belongs  to  the  oommunlst  stat  t,  set- 
ting up  a  Joint  subsidiary  with  a  C  grman 
company.  controUed  by  c*plt«lUt  In  eresto. 


In  order  to  manufacture  goods  that  will  be 
sold  to  Egypt,  Cuba  or  Ireland.  These  com- 
bines, whether  simply  multinational  or — as 
In  the  example  Just  cited — transldeologlcal, 
have  one  essential  Interest:  to  take  advan- 
tage of  conditions  that  are  favourable  for 
commerce  and  Investment,  to  establish  them- 
selves— anywhere  and  anytime — to  make  the 
most  of  avaUable  opportunities.  In  terms  of 
labour  markets,  tariffs,  fiscal  policies,  cur- 
rency fluctuations,  and  so  on. 

I  think  that  Mr.  Kosygln  himself  Is  aware 
of  the  Importance  of  the  multinational  mar- 
ket of  goods.  Ideas  and  facilities  and  that  In 
his  arguments  with  the  Soviet  military- 
Industrial  complex,  the  "metal-eaters,"  he 
tries  to  convince  them  that  it  Is  In  the  Inter- 
est of  the  USSR  to  participate  In  this  proc- 
ess and  to  Integrate  itself  a  little  more  close- 
ly into  the  world  economy.  In  order  to  buy 
Western  technology,  the  Russians  and,  even 
more  so,  the  smaller  East  European  coun- 
tries must  sell  their  own  products.  To  do  so, 
they  must  incorporate  certain  priorities  de- 
termined by  the  world  market  Into  their  gov- 
ernmental economic  plans.  That  In  Itself  ts 
part  of  a  logic  governed  essentla'ly  by  the 
push  and  pull  of  multinational  forces. 

In  Yugoslavia  there  are  already  transldeo- 
loglcal enterprises.  Rumania  has  Just  passed 
a  law  allowing  for  their  creation.  Hungary  la 
about  to  follow  suit.  But  the  situation  re- 
mains very  fragile.  Political  and  Ideological 
power  could  assert  Itself  at  any  moment  and 
nip  these  trends  in  the  bud.  The  Soviet 
Union  could  step  on  the  brakes  again,  as  it 
did  in  Czechoslovakia,  and  stop  the  progress 
of  business  relations  between  East  and  West 
If  this  progress  accelerated  beyond  Its  con- 
trol, despite  the  fact  that  such  action  might 
be  economically  harmful  for  its  own  bloc  of 
nations. 

And  what  of  the  Western  countries? 

There  Is  an  even  more  serious  danger  that 
Western  nation-states  will  act  to  impede  the 
continued  growth  of  the  multinational  econ- 
omy. That  Is  what  Is  starting  to  happen  now. 
The  states  are  still  sufficiently  strong  to 
react  with  violence  when  they  feel  them- 
selves IndlvlduaUy  threatened  by  this  new 
International  biulness  force  which  has  no 
respect  for  petty  provincial  concerns.  Tbe 
vulnerable  point  of  multinational  enter- 
prises lies  in  their  dependence  on  an  open 
world  economic  order  favourable  to  trade  and 
investment.  Their  development,  over  the  last 
fifteen  years,  went  hand  in  band  with  a 
trend  towards  freedom  of  exchange  on  a 
global  scale.  When  nations  threaten  to  frag- 
ment the  world  economy  through  restric- 
tions on  the  free  circulation  of  capital,  goods 
and  know-how,  the  very  survival  of  multi- 
national corporations  is  In  question. 

Perhaps  that  is  what  President  Nixon  set 
In  motion  when  he  suspended  the  conver- 
tibility of  the  dollar  into  gold  and  intro- 
duced a  hefty  surcharge  on  imports.  While 
some  measures  to  right  America's  rapidly  de- 
teriorating balance  of  payments  were  ob- 
viously needed,  should  the  crisis  linger  on, 
other  countries  will,  without  doubt,  retali- 
ate in  kind.  The  dangers  inherent  In  this 
easy  progression  are  evident.  The  sbort-term 
advantages  to  be  gained  by  the  atates  con- 
cerned will  in  the  long  term  bring  about 
a  reduction  in  International  trade,  with  all 
that  this  entails:  recession,  unemployment, 
social  upheavals,  or  even  worse. 

Do  you  find  it  paradoxical  that  this  re- 
action should  come  from  the  United  States 
Oovemment,  when  the  corporations  which 
have  reached  international  proportions  an 
for  the  most  part  American? 

Strangely,  no.  As  long  as  these  companies 
furthered  the  development  of  American  in- 
fluence in  the  world,  Washington  obviously 
had  no  Interest  in  restraining  their  activi- 
ties: but  graduaUy,  they  have  developed 
terms  of  reference  of  their  own.  To  an  in- 
creasing extent,  they  function  beyond  the 
oontrol  of  their  state  of  origin.  The  trade 


union  leader  George  Meany  has  accused  the 
multinational  corporations  of  having  taken 
500,000  Jobs  away  from  the  United  States 
In  the  last  ten  years.  In  looking  for  the  best 
cost  and  profit  conditions,  many  of  these 
flnns  have  chosen  to  set  up  manufacturing 
units  abroad:  they  have  even  begun  to  im- 
port products  into  the  United  SUtes  from 
their  foreign-based  facilities.  From  a  strictly 
American  viewpoint,  although  these  offshore 
investments  constitute  an  important  eco- 
nomio  asset  because  of  the  considerable 
dividends,  royalties  and  other  earnings  they 
eventually  bring  back  home,  they  neverthe- 
less produce  a  double  negative  effect  in  the 
short  term:  flrst,  on  the  level  of  employ- 
ment, second,  on  the  balance  of  pajrments. 

These  corporations  have,  in  fact,  detached 
themselves  from  their  American  pole.  To- 
gether with  a  handful  of  slmiJar-slzed  firms 
in  England,  Holland,  Oermany  and  else- 
where, they  have  intemationallBsd  the  pro- 
duction process  and  de-emphasiasd  the  im- 
portance of  exports  from  their  bases  of 
origin.  Their  universal  i4>proach  to  Industry 
and  conuneroe  can  and  does  occasionally 
conflict  with  the  Interests  of  their  own  coun- 
try's government  or  those  of  their  host 
country,  each  faced  with  its  own  burning 
national  priorities  and  problems.  The  "Amer- 
ican Challenge,"  which  the  French  author 
and  p(dltician  Jean- Jacques  Servan- 
Schreil>er  deflned  in  1967,  has  blossomed  into 
a  stateless  multinational  challenge.  The 
United  States  itself  must  now  come  to  terms 
with  it. 

Do  you  think  It  is  desirable  that  the  world 
should  be  allowed  to  develop  in  accordance 
with  the  logic  of  the  anonymous  interna- 
tional force  which  the  great  multinational 
corporations  represent? 

This  force  Is,  In  Itself,  efficient,  objective 
and  innocent.  But  It  must  be  channelled  Into 
positive  directions.  Harmful  by-products  of 
the  system  must  be  eliminated.  Scandals  like 
I08,  which  roamed  the  globe  without  legal 
supervision,  tax  accountability  or  business 
scruples  must  not  be  allowed  to  be  repeated. 
The  development  of  the  basically  wholesome 
economic  phenomenon  must  be  harmonized 
with  other  Imperatives,  like  the  preservation 
of  the  environment  and  the  general  welfare. 
Otherwise  we  shall  flnd  ourselves  in  an  In- 
dustrial Jungle,  with  towns  so  polluted  that 
life  itself  will  be  endangered.  Among  current 
expressions  of  awareness  that  controls  are 
needed,  one  ahould  cite  the  campaigns  of 
Ralph  Nader,  tracking  down  abuses,  flrst  In 
the  US  and  now  elsewhere,  which  reveal  a 
certain  disregard  among  business  corpora- 
tions for  the  rights  of  the  consumer  and  citi- 
zen. The  rejection  by  Congress  of  the  Boeing 
supersonic  aircraft  also  provides  an  un- 
equivocal sign  of  popular  watchfulness.  The 
problem  derives  from  galloping  technological 
development,  from  the  rapid  growth  of  com- 
munications, tourism  and  business  made  pos- 
sible by  the  emergence  of  a  world  virtually 
without  frontiers.  Suddenly  a  voice  arises,  as 
if  from  the  depths  of  human  conscience: 
"Let  us  stop  and  think  for  a  moment :  where 
are  we  going?  Isn't  our  industrial  machine 
getting  out  of  control?  Should  It  not  be  re- 
strained?" 

Other  indications  can  be  found  in  the  be- 
haviour of  the  unions.  They  may  be  expected 
to  react  to  the  advent  of  the  multinational 
corporations.  Some  of  them  are  already  be- 
ginning to  do  so  by  organizing  themselves 
on  a  m\iItinational  scale.  The  American 
unions  will  certainly  encourage  them.  It  is 
very  much  in  their  interest  to  see  the  workers 
In  other  countries  press  for  Increased  wages 
and  better  working  conditions  so  as  to  di- 
minish the  competitive  disadvantage  in- 
herent in  higher  US  costs. 

But  these  partial  reactions  do  not  resolve 
the  basic  problem,  which  Is  how  to  create  a 
meaningftil  balance  between  economic  and 
political  power,  economic  and  political  re- 
sponsibility. The  greatest  danger  at  this  mo- 
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ment  Is  that  the  nation-states  may  Indulge 
their  Jealous,  destructive  Instlnots  Tis-a-vls 
the  multinational  fact.  Under  the  pretext 
of  controlling  the  flows  and  patterns  of  world 
business  activity,  the  atates,  whether  moti- 
vated by  politics  or  Ideology,  are  quite  ca- 
pable of  destroying  International  trade  al- 
together, and,  with  it,  our  hopes  for  prosper- 
ity and  even  peace  itself. 

On  the  one  band  you  say  that  the  enor- 
mous power  of  the  multinational  economy 
must  be  channeled  and  controUed,  yet  on 
the  other  you  suggest  that  the  actions  of  the 
states  m  this  regard  are  damaging  and  even 
dangerous  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
the  world.  Are  we  really  faced  with  such  a 
dramatic  Impasse? 

What  I  mean  is  that  we  need  this  new 
economic  force,  this  nonrespiecter  of  frontiers 
and  Ideologies,  because  It  is  an  unprece- 
dented dynamo  of  progress  towards  prosper- 
ity, peace  and  freedom.  But  a  social  and 
legal  framework  must  be  created,  within 
which  this  force  can  continue  to  develop 
on  a  world  scale  to  the  benefit  and  not  to 
the  detriment  of  man.  Traditionalist  poli- 
ticians in  the  West  and  in  the  East  reveal 
great  temptations  to  break  up  this  process. 
Their  inspiration  is  national  egotism  or  dog- 
matic Ideology.  I  believe  quite  strongly  that 
the  established  political  structures  m\i8t  be 
reformed  to  accommodate  and  channel  the 
international  business  energy  that  ts  bur- 
geoning before  our  eyes. 

But  the  nation-states,  with  their  nine- 
teenth-century mentality,  lack  the  indis- 
pensable global  vision  which  would  enable 
them  to  adapt  their  institutions  and  policies 
to  the  needs  and  challenges  of  the  modem 
world,  brought  closer  together  by  the  un- 
precedented growth  of  trade  and  commerce. 
In  short,  there  is  no  valid  interlocutor  with 
whom  the  multinational  corporation  can 
conduct  a  constructive  dialogue,  no  counter- 
balancing force  which  is  flexible  and  aelf- 
confldent  enough  to  draw  up  proper  limits, 
and  allow  a  competing  force  to  thrive  and 
bring  forth  ever  greater  material  and  social 
benefits.  This  incapacity  of  the  states  will, 
without  doubt,  condemn  us  to  a  long  period 
of  transition  during  which  we  shall  go  from 
one  economic  crisis  to  another,  until  a  new 
international  system  emerges  and  asserts 
Itself. 

How  can  such  an  order  emerge? 

I  would  like  to  know  that  myself.  It  Is 
difficult,  but  the  solution  may  not  be  that 
far  off. 

The  Immense  multinational  economic 
force,  operating  beyond  the  reach  of  nation- 
states  which  are  caught  between  the  spectre 
of  their  eroding  authority  and  people's  de- 
mands for  a  better  standard  of  living  and 
ever  higher  rates  of  growth  in  an  lnd\i8trlal 
society,  wlU  itself  one  day  give  birth  to  a 
new  supranational  struct\ire.  There  Is  a  sub- 
tle pragmatism  that  differentiates  the  busi- 
nessman from  the  conventional  government 
official,  diplomat  or  Idealist  who  seeks  to 
create  a  world  order  through  abstract  con- 
cepts. Those  who  have  produced  the  vitality 
of  economic  multinationaUsm  which  char- 
acterizes our  era  possess  a  great  deal  of  in- 
bred wisdom  and  practical  common  sense. 

Sometimes  they  abuse  their  position,  but 
their  fimdamental  concern,  based  on  self- 
interest.  Is  to  safeguard  their  aocompllsta- 
ments  and  foster  conditions  for  their  further 
development.  In  past  civilizations,  business- 
men have  always  manifested  this  pragmatlo 
wisdom,  whether  in  accepting  a  certain  order 
Imposed  by  the  great  empires,  or  in  creating 
an  orderly  framework  of  their  own  within 
which  they  could  promote  their  affairs.  The 
lex  gentium  has  invariably  found  favour 
with  the  merchants,  and  so  has  the  lex 
mercatoria,  because  disorder,  in  spite  of  the 
short-term  advantages  it  can  bring.  Is  death 
to  business  in  the  long  run. 

Today,  we  are  at  a  turning  point.  The 
grave    threat   of   disorder   In   International 


economic  relations,  emanating  from  narrow, 
nationalist  politics,  is  really  Intolerable.  Tor 
the  fint  time,  the  pu«b  at  a  worldwide  pro- 
duction system  and  the  pull  of  a  worldwide 
maAet  have  given  birth  to  a  truly  supra- 
natlooal  force.  It  Is  a  primary  force  baaed 
on  hard-nosed  economic  realities.  Under  Its 
tmpmct,  businessmen  will  find  a  way  of  com- 
pelling statesmen  to  fumisb  them  with  an 
international  structure  worthy  of  the  his- 
toric new  challenge. 

Samuel  Plsar  has  described  the  transldeo- 
loglcal enterprises — one  of  the  latest  mani- 
festations of  the  unifying  action  of  the  Inter- 
national economy — in  his  book.  Coexlatence 
and  Commerce.  Below  Is  a  passage  in  wblCb 
be  shows  how  these  enterprises,  formed  In 
partnersbip  between  ci^iltallBt  and  com- 
munist countries,  are  bom,  and  bow  they 
bridge  the  Ideological  gulf. 

It  is  axiomatic  of  a  communist  economy 
that  private  capital,  domestic  or  foreign, 
cannot  be  admitted  to  participate  in  local 
Industry.  A  notewortby  exception  Is  Yugo- 
slavU,  where  a  law  enabling  forelgnen  to  In- 
vest in  domestic  enterprises  was  promulgated 
in  1967.  The  law  limits  the  outside  Investor's 
role  to  that  of  a  minority  shareholder.  But 
the  essential  novelty  of  the  law  is  the  fact 
that  the  Western  party's  return  from  the  in- 
vestment is  directly  tied  to  the  profitability 
of  the  Joint  enterprise. 

The  foreigner  is  not  deemed  to  bold  equity 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word.  His  rights  are 
contractual  in  nature,  deriving  from  an  in- 
vestment agreement  with  the  local  entity. 
In  this  manner,  the  sanctity  of  socialist 
property  is  prestuned  intact,  if  only  for  the 
sake  of  appearances. 

One  of  the  first  Western  firms  to  make  use 
of  the  new  law  was  Flat  of  Italy.  For  mora 
than  a  decade  its  vehicles  have  l>een  assem- 
bled and  sold  in  Yugoslavia  under  license  by 
a  local  enterprise.  Crvena  Zastava.  This  rela- 
tionship has  now  been  converted  into  a  Joint 
venture,  with  a  capital  of  some  $50,000,000. 
Fiat  shares  in  the  profits  of  the  imdertaklng 
and  participates  in  management  through  a 
mixed  committee  of  experts. 

Although  the  Yugoslav  variety  of  Interna- 
tional Joint  venture  Is  still  a  solitary  institu- 
tion in  the  East,  It  may  prove  to  t>e  a  precur- 
sor of  comparable  developments  in  adjacent 
countries.  As  East  Oerman,  Czechoslovak, 
Hungarian  and  other  enterprises  in  the  re- 
gion increasingly  take  advantage  of  similar 
opportunities,  their  appreciation  of  the 
potential  and  methodology  of  cooperative 
East- West  production  and  marketing  will  un- 
doubtedly grow,  and  with  It  the  possibility  of 
legislative  innovation  and  llberallnitlon. 
After  all,  Russia's  New  Economic  Policy  of  the 
19a0's  constitutes  a  Leninist  precedent  for 
the  mobilisation  of  capitalist  asslstanoe  for 
an  industrial  leap  forward.  The  unknown 
quantity  is,  of  course,  the  political  climate 
within  the  communist  camp  and  the  extent 
to  which  the  Soviet  Union  will  aUow  Its 
smaller  neighbours  to  experiment  with  new 
economic  tools. 

Certainly,  communist  philosophy  cannot 
tolerate  a  pattern  of  far-reacblng  exceptions 
to  the  central  notion  at  state  ownership  and 
management.  Allowing  private  Western  In- 
vesUm  openly  to  draw  profits  from  local  In- 
dustrial or  canmerdal  activity  would  be 
tantamount  to  introducing  capitalist,  or 
worse,  foreign  capitalist,  exploitation  Into  a 
socialist  society. 

Yet  a  variety  at  functional  arrangements 
which  give  Western  firms  a  stake  in  the  east- 
ern economies  have  come  Into  tbe  realm  of 
the  feasible  In  tbe  last  few  yean.  These  ar- 
rangements are  predicated  upon  an  advanta- 
geous division  of  labour  which  extends  to  tbe 
ffhar«"e  of  technical  know-how,  production 
facilities,  marketing  outlets  and  management 
skills,  occasionally  In  combination  with 
other  factors.  Tlie  cooperation  which  tbey  en- 
visage, both  In  the  manufacturing  and  serv- 
ice Industries,  Is  characterized  by  a  marked 


degree  of  continuity  and  a  solidarity  dictated 
by  common  objectives. 

Joint  Bast-West  undertakings  are  pres- 
ently encountered  at  four  levels;  govem- 
ment-to-govemment,  govemment-to-enter- 
prlse.  Industry-to-industry  and  enterprise- 
to-enterprise. 

An  example  of  the  first  is  tbe  Franco- 
Soviet  Agreement  of  June  30,  1966,  which 
provides  a  broad  institutional  framework 
for  economic,  industrial,  scientific  and  tech- 
nical cooperation  between  the  two  countries. 
Examples  of  the  second  are  agreements  in 
industrial  and  technological  cooperation 
concluded  by  tbe  Soviet  Conmiittee  on 
Science  and  Technology  in  1968  and  1969 
vrith  JJl.  Oelgy  A.G.  of  Switzerland  in  the 
area  of  pharmaceuticals,  with  Pollmer  Cor- 
poration of  Canada  in  the  area  of  synthetic 
rubber  and  with  Neblolo  S.p.A.  of  Italy  in 
tbe  area  of  polygraphlc  materials.  An  example 
of  the  third  is  the  Japan-USSR  Agreement 
for  the  Development  of  Soviet  Forestry  of 
July  29,  1968,  which  encompasses  several 
companies    from   both    countries. 

Cooperative  company-to-company  arrange- 
ments based  on  private  law  relations  are 
more  current  and  varied. 

Tbe  arrangement  between  French  and 
Soviet  enterprises  to  exploit  the  SBCAM 
colour  television  system  is  an  illustration  in 
point.  All  the  underlying  Industrial  property 
rights  are  shared,  the  Soviet  party  holding 
title  to  the  USSR  territory  and  the  French 
party  to  the  rest  of  tbe  world. 

More  often  than  not,  the  grant  of  indus- 
trial property  rights  is  combined  with  the 
sale  of  a  con4>Iete  plant  or  tbe  lease  of  special 
equipment.  In  such  situations,  the  foreign 
licensM-  frequently  agrees  to  purchase  a 
fixed  portion  of  annual  output  or  to  distrib- 
ute the  manufactured  items  in  designated 
territories. 

In  several  instances.  Eastern  enterprises 
have  undertaken  to  produce  goods  for  de- 
livery to  a  Western  firm,  in  accordance  with 
tbe  latter's  specifications.  Some  or  all  of 
the  export  proceeds  thus  realized  may  lie  ear- 
marked for  the  procurement  of  production 
equipment  from  the  Western  side.  In  this 
vein,  a  Hungarian  enterprise,  Oants,  manu- 
factures generators  while  its  West  German 
co-venturer  produces  boilers  for  integration 
into  completed  electric  power  stations. 

Another  variant  is  the  device  of  subcon- 
tract. Tbe  Eastern  party  agrees  to  furnish 
components  which  Its  Western  partner  in- 
tegrates into  finished  products.  The  latter 
usually  undertakes  tbe  task  of  merchandis- 
ing and  distribution.  Thus,  a  Polish  furni- 
ture enterprise  supplies  semifinished  ele- 
ments "^  IKEA,  a  Swedish  company,  which 
in  turn  attends  to  flnlshing  and  marketing 
in  designated   Western   areas. 

Similarly,  an  Eastern  and  a  Western  en- 
terprise may  pool  their  technical  expertise  to 
produce  a  fully  integrated  line  of  producU. 
Tbe  state  entity  takes  charge  of  tbe  segment 
of  manufacture  in  which  It  is  more  special- 
ized, in  a  pattern  of  far-reaching  technical 
complementarity.  This  is  illustrated  by  an 
agreement  for  the  production  of  motorcycles 
concluded  by  Motokov  of  Czechoslovakia  and 
Italjet  of  Italy.  Tbe  former  builds  the 
engines. 

Joint  marketing  ventures  are  becoming  In- 
creasingly papular.  Production  may  take 
place  at  an  Eastern  plant,  a  Western  plant 
or  both  concurrently.  As  a  rule,  the  commu- 
nist partner  Is  allotted  sales  exclusively  In 
its  own  and  in  other  Eastern  markets,  while 
tbe  Western  partner  concentrates  on  tbe  re- 
maining territories.  An  example  is  an  agree- 
ment under  which  the  Simmons  Machine 
Tools  Con4>any  of  Albany,  New  York,  sells  in 
the  United  States  equipment  manufactured 
by  Czechoslovakia's  Skoda. 

Joint  efforts  in  tbe  service  industries  offer 
esseptional  latitude  for  foreign  management 
and  piDflt  participaUon.  A  slgnlfloant  straw 
in  the  wind  U  tbe  wlUlngness  at  Russia's 
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IntoiirlBt  travel  agency  to  rent  c»r«  und  r 
a  royalty  remunerated  Hertz  franoblae.  Av  b 
18  not  too  far  b€hlnd  In  other  East  KviropM  a 
regions. 

In  1967,  Intercontinental  Hotels  Corpor  i- 
tlon,  a  fully-owned  subsidiary  of  Pan  Amei  l- 
can  Airways.  In  conjunv  Hon  with  Tower  I)  i- 
ternatlonal.   a   company   controlled    by   t  le 
Cyrus  Baton  group  of  Cleveland,  entered  In  » 
agreements  for  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  luxury  hotels  In  Hungary,  Ruma.  '~ 
and  Czechoslovakia.  The  Western  firms 
assisting  with  design,  construction,  pen 
nel  training,  supervision,  bookings  and,  abdve 
all,  finance   (interestingly  enough,  obtatded 
In  part  from  the  Soviet-owned  Moscow  ifa- 
rodny  Bank  In  London) .  An  Important  asp  »ct 
of  the  (kgreements  Is  a  license  to  use    .he 
Intercontinental     name    as    a    magnet     tor 
foreign    tourists.   Compensation   Is   akin   to, 
and  In  many  respects  better  than,  a  pr  )flt 
partlclpat-lon,  namely,  a  percentage  of    Lhe 
hotel's  gross,  hard  currency  receipts  ov«  r  a 
term  of  years,  payable  In  convertible  fui  ds. 
The  cooperative  production  of  motion  ]  ilc- 
tures  and  television  films  Is  a  related  fi  rm 
of  activity  to  which  Rumania.  Hungary    ind 
Czechoslovakia   have   been   particularly   re- 
ceptive. Typically,  the  Western  produce-  Is 
ofTered  low-priced  studio  facilities,  8econ<  ary 
native    actors,    technicians,    a    variety    of 
picturesque  locations  and  various  other  fa- 
cilities. Little  or  no  legal  restriction  stuids 
In  the  way.  Personnel  can  be  brought  In  f  om 
abroad  without  the  opposition  of  local  ti  ade 
unions;  nor  are  any  tax  or  customs  obsta  iles 
Interposed.    The   consideration    accruing    to 
the  Eastern  party  may  Include  a  cash  j  ay- 
ment  In  convertible  currency,  a  partlclpa'  Ion 
m  profits  realized  from  the  film's  worlds  Ide 
distribution  and  exclusive  exploitation  rlj  hts 
In  local  theatres  or  In  other  territories  wit  hln 
the  communist  orbit. 

Although  the  socialist  countries  have  t  een 
reluctant  to  allow  split  ownership  In  do- 
mestic co-ventures,  they  no  longer  den  on- 
strate  the  same  ideological  aversion  in  the 
case  of  foreign-based  activities:  nor  Is  It  <  on- 
sldered  unpolitlc  to  share  the  profits  wl  Ich 
such  operations  might  yield.  It  Is  even  be- 
coming ccmmonplace  for  capitalist  firms  uid 
communist  instrumentalities  to  regl  Jter 
Jointly  owned  corporations  under  Wes  ern 
law,  as  vehicles  for  a  continuing  relations  lip. 
Of  great  potential  Importance  are  Intei  na- 
tional marketing  ventures  conducted  thro  ugh 
mixed  companies.  Formed  In  Jurisdlct  ons 
which  are  hospitable  from  a  legal  and  t  jca- 
tlon  point  of  view,  the  companies  are  <  sn- 
celved  on  the  basis  of  divided  equitj ,  a 
balanced  board  of  directors  and  Jointly  ap- 
pointed management.  In  due  course.  Joi;  itly 
owned  firms,  or  consortia  of  communist  ind 
capitalist  enterprises  formed  on  an  ad  'loc 
basis,  may  be  expected  to  bid  for  suiHply  ind 
construction  contracts  anywhere  In  the 
world.  Including  the  Industrialized  West 

By  now.  sulBclent  evidence  has  accumu- 
lated to  suggest  that  In  the  East-West  <fcn- 
text  a  significant  movement  Is  afoot  fnm 
commodity  trade  to  diverse  forms  of  elp- 
nomlc  cooperation.  As  the  conventional  «e- 
change  of  goods  reaches  a  ceiling  imposed 
by  hard  currency  shortages  and  the  East  s 
Inability  to  market  a  broader  range  of  e;  - 
ports.  Joint  production,  marketing  and  ser  - 
Icing  ventures  may  become  the  most  d;  - 
namlc  sector  of  commerce  between  plannt  d 
and  free  economies. 

The  development  of  legal  concepts  nece  i- 
sary  to  sustain  such  a  movement  Is  still  n 
an  embryonic  stage.  But  once  again  necessi  ,y 
Is  coming  to  the  rescue  as  the  mother  of  1  »- 
ventlon.  A  new  range  of  pragmatic  tools  Is 
being  subtly  hammered  out  by  business  e  c- 
ecutlves  and  attorneys  on  both  sides  of  t  le 
Ideological  barrier.  To  overcome  the  stric- 
ture of  communist  doctrine  which  precldde 
direct  Investment  within  the  confines  of  a 
socialist  economy,  workable  camoufiage  ie- 
vloea  have  been  developed  by   Imaglnaave 


draftsmen.  The  mutually  desired  economic 
results  seem  attainable  nonetheless. 

In  any  event,  the  experience  of  the  last 
decade  suggests  that  when  an  objective  Is 
demonstrably  and  mutually  advantageous, 
the  socialist  partner  will  spare  no  effort  to 
meet  bis  capitalist  partner  halfway. 


MISSOURI  PROCLAMATION  OP 
EARTH  WEEK 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  a 
national  observance  marked  by  its  third 
year.  Earth  Week,  designated  as  April  17- 
23.  gives  testimony  to  continued  and  in- 
creasing public  awareness  of  the  need  for 
environmental  improvement  programs. 

Any  succesb  in  the  past  has  resulted 
from  participation  at  the  community 
level.  State  and  local  organizations  tap 
their  individual  resources  and  determine 
their  own  priorities  for  environmental 
projects. 

In  line  with  the  growing  concern  for 
our  ecological  welfare,  Gov.  Warren  E. 
Hearnes  of  Missouri  has  proclaimed  rec- 
ognition of  Earth  Week  in  the  State,  urg- 
ing local  participation  in  Earth  Week 
activities. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Mis- 
souri proclamation  recognizing  April  17- 
23  as  Earth  Week  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

■Proclamation — State  or  Missorrai 

Whereas,  there  Is  an  urgent  need  to  pro- 
mote a  broader  awareness  and  understand- 
ing of  the  environmental  crisis  facing  each 
and  every  state  in  the  United  States:  and 

Whereas,  there  Is  a  compelling  need  to  en- 
courage a  continuing  commitment  by  all  In- 
terests Including  education,  agriculture, 
business,  labor,  and  civic  and  private  organi- 
zations, to  work  to  solve  these  fundamental 
environmental  problems;  and 

Whereas,  the  attention  of  the  nation  Is 
focused  on  environmental  problems  and  their 
solutions: 

Now.  therefore.  I.  Warren  E.  Hearnes.  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Missouri,  do  proclaim 
the  period  AprU  17-23.  1972.  as  "Earth  Week" 
In  Missouri,  and  urge  the  broadest  participa- 
tion In  Its  activities  In  order  that  we  might 
seek  a  greater  degree  of  conservation  and 
ecological  balance  for  the  purification  and 
preservation  of  our  natural  environment. 

In  testimony  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  to  be  affixed  the  Oreat 
Seal  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  in  the  City  of 
Jefferson,  this  12th  day  of  April.  1972. 
Waraen  E.  Hearnes. 

GovemoT. 


WHO'S  TO  BLAME? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  In 
all  the  shrill  debate  we  hear  in  this 
election  year  about  unemployment  and 
high  taxes,  very  seldom  does  anyone  get 
around  to  explaining  that  the  economic 
problems  which  plague  our  country  to- 
day were  created  during  the  32  years 
out  of  the  past  40  that  Democrats  con- 
trolled both  the  presidency  and  the 
Congress. 

Of  course,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  my 
Democrat  colleagues,  so  many  of  whom 
are  candidates  for  their  party's  presi- 
dentisd  nomination,  would  like  the 
American  people  to  believe  the  whole 
mess  was  created  in  the  past  3  years  by 
Republican  President  Richard  M.  Nixon. 


I  can  imderstand  this.  Some  people  re- 
gtCrd  it  as  good  politics.  But  that  does  not 
change  the  fact  that  the  people  who 
gave  us  the  economic  problems  of  today 
are  busy  complaining  about  them  while 
promising  programs  which  call  for  more 
of  the  same.  Some  liberal  Democrats 
have  proposed  a  Federal  budget  of  $350 
billion  by  1974.  This  enormous  budget 
would  be  used  to  underwrite  $100  bil- 
lion for  additional  Federal  programs. 
These  same  Democrats  do  not  explain 
where  they  intend  to  raise  $100  billion 
at  a  time  when  taxes  are  already  so 
high  that  we  are  actually  threatened 
with  a  taxpayer's  revolt  in  this  country. 
Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  deva- 
stating analyses  of  Democrat  perform- 
ance and  promises  has  been  made  by 
California  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan  who 
outlined  his  conclusions  on  March  29 
in  a  speech  to  the  Tnmk  "N  Tusk  Club 
of  Phoenix.  Ariz.  Because  of  its  impor- 
tance at  this  time,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Governor  Reagan's 
remarks  and  an  editorial  from  the  Ari- 
zona Republic  of  April  2  w^ch  was 
based  on  those  remarks  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Remarks  or  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan 
This  Is  an  annual  affair  with  me,  and  I 
have  also  been  present  here  at  others  of  your 
Trunk  'n  Tusk  meetings.  So  this  Is  a  very 
enjoyable  occasion. 

And  when  you  were  honoring  that  very  dis- 
tinguished citizen  and  party  member  and 
his  lovely  wife  up  here  a  moment  ago.  I  was 
thinking  of  what  an  age  of  cynicism  It  Is. 

The  other  day,  I  heard  someone  say  that 
If  you  see  a  man  assisting  a  woman  Into  a 
car,  he  has  either  acquired  one  or  the  other 
or  both  recently.  And  I  don't  think  that 
that's  true  at  all. 

You  know.  I'm  sure  you  people  realize  the 
governor  you  have.  I  know  when  I  first  met 
him  at  the  first  governor's  conference  that  I 
ever  attended,  there  was  one  thing  in  my 
mind  that  I'm  sure  was  on  his. 

We  both  discovered  that  we  had  inherited 
a  sort  of  feud  that  raged  across  the  river 
that  separated  our  two  states.  And  I  found 
great  agreement  on  the  part  of  your  governor 
In  the  decision  to  setUe  this  on  the  basis 
not  of  who  was  right,  but  what  was  right. 
And  I  think  we  made  great  progress  In  doing 
that. 

Now  I  have  another  thing.  I'm  over  here 
m  Arizona  to  sec  If  I  could  contract  out  with 
Arizona  for  senatorial  representation  In 
Washington. 

We've  got  two.  One  of  them  always  votes 
wrong,  and  the  other  one  would  vote  wrong 
except  he's  usually  skiing  in  Swltzertand  with 
Teddy  Kennedy. 

But  absenteeism  on  the  part  of  Democratic 
senators  Is  commonplace  these  days.  The 
only  way  they  can  get  a  caucus  among  the 
Democrats  Is  In  Chicago  when  the  candidates 
are  In  between  planes. 

Tou  know.  It  seems  sometimes  that  If  God 
had  Intended  them  to  fly  so  much  he  would 
have  made  them  mayor  of  Loa  Angeles. 

They've  got  a  new  syston — the  Demo- 
crats— now  for  picking  delegates  to  the  con- 
vention. They're  going  to  have  twice  as  many 
as  we  have.  It's  the  only  way  they  could  out- 
number the  candidates. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  of  that  tradi- 
tionally llttl*  green  man  from  Mars  should 
ever  land  In  a  flying  saucer  and  approach  a 
Democrat  and  say,  "Take  me  to  your  leader"? 
They'd  both  get  pretty  confused. 

But  of  all  the  campaign  glsmos  around 
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now,  the  neiweet  thing  of  course  the  last  few 
years  has  been  watches. 

Senator  Muskle  has  one.  You  wind  It  up 
and  It  doesn't  tell  you  the  time.  It  Just  plays 
"The  Little  White  Cloud  that  Cried." 

And  then  McGovern  has  one.  You  wind  it 
up  and  Teddy  Kennedy  starts  running. 

Teddy  has  one.  It  Isn't  numbered  1  to  12. 
It  says.  "I'd  rather  '76,  or  even  '80.  or  maybe 
they'U  forget  by  "84." 

And  of  course  Hubert  Hiunphrey  has  one. 
You  wind  the  Hubert  Himipluvy  watch  and 
you  never  have  to  wind  it  again. 

Of  course.  If  any  one  of  them  gets  elected 
there  wUl  have  to  be  a  taxpayer's  watch.  It 
wont  ttil  time  either.  It  will  Just  wring  its 
hands. 

And  John  Lindsay — he  doesn't  need  a 
watch.  He's  not  going  anyplace. 

He  was  visiting  in  Oallfomla  recently.  We 
wanted  to  make  him  feel  at  home.  We  dldnt 
collect  the  garbage  for  a  couple  of  weeks. 

As  Republicans,  arent  you  proud  of  the 
way  we  stood  up  under  the  blow  of  his 
leaving  us?  When  he  was  in  California,  he 
said  he  had  the  second  toughest  Job  in  the 
nation.  And  I  think  that's  true,  the  way 
he  does  It. 

The  last  five  years,  he's  doubled  the  city's 
budget.  He  added  almost  as  many  employees 
as  we  have  running  the  entire  government 
running  the  State  or  California.  In  fact,  the 
budget  for  the  City  of  New  York  is  now  $2 
billion  bigger  than  the  California  state 
budget. 

Now  he  did  that  while  he  was  a  Repub- 
lican. What  do  you  think  Is  going  to  happen 
now  that  he  is  a  Democrat? 

I  know  that  you  all  have  been  reading 
a  lot  about  our  own  convention  since  Jack 
Anderson  volunteered  to  advance  it.  San 
Diego — ^beautiful  dty — you're  going  to  love 
It.  It's  Just  a  stone's  throw  from  the  Western 
White  House,  and  we're  hoping  the  President 
doesnt  figure  that  out. 

Well,  seriously,  we  are  In  one  of  those  rare 
moments  In  history  when  our  deeds  and  our 
actions  In  the  months  ahead  will  set  the 
pattern  for  our  children  and  their  children, 
and  for  mankind  for  perhaps  generations  to 
come.  The  peace  and  security  of  the  world 
depend  on  our  fiscal  economic  stability 
and  our  willingness  to  remain  strong  at 
whatever  the  cost. 

Our  opponents,  almost  to  a  man,  are 
reciting  the  same  litany.  We  must  change  the 
direction  in  which  this  nation  Is  moving. 
Somehow  this  has  a  bauntlngly  familiar  ring. 
We  heard  It  flrst  12  years  ago  from  men — 
Indeed,  some  of  the  same  men  who  are  talk- 
ing today. 

They  were  the  men  who  were  describing 
the  Elsenhower  years — the  years  of  peace  and 
economic  stability — as  a  period  of  stagna- 
tion. 

Well,  call  It  what  they  will.  It  was  a  time 
when  even  the  most  reckless  foreign 
adventurer  talked  very  softy,  because  he 
knew  the  will  and  the  strength  of  this 
ooxmtry  were  sufficient  to  protect  the  citizens 
and  the  security  and  peace  of  the  world. 

Now  these  ambitious  men  on  that  day  12 
years  ago  sought  the  presidency.  They  were 
urging  change.  They  were  playing  on  fears. 
We  heard  the  phrase  for  the  flrst  time  in  that 
campaign  of  missile  gap.  Of  course,  there 
was  no  such  thing. 

Earlier  In  the  term,  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy— he  was  able  to  face  Nlklta  Khmshchev 
at  a  time  of  crisis,  bolstered  In  the  knowl- 
edge that  he  had  Inherited  from  Dwlght 
David  Elsenhower  a  6-to-l  nuclear  super- 
iority. 

Richard  Nlxons'  Inheritance  eight  years 
later  was  not  so  substantial.  During  the 
eight  years  of  Kennedy  and  Johnson,  the 
mlaeile  gap  t>ecame  a  tragic  reality.  We 
live  now  with  the  knowledge  that  the  day  Is 
not  too  distant  when  a  Soviet  ultimatum 
could  find  us  with  no  other  choice  but  sur- 
render or  die. 
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The  President  tries  to  restore  our  strength, 
and  is  thwarted  by  those  who  would  call  for 
peace  at  any  price.  They  call  for  unilateral 
disarmament.  They  say  It's  time  for  a  change. 
Are  they  saying  there  has  been  no  change  In 
these  three  years?  Or  Is  It  the  change  that 
we've  noticed  that  they  object  to? 

They  would  have  us  return  to  the  old — not 
move  on  to  something  new.  Ret\im  to  Came- 
lot  and  the  Oreat  Society,  whose  hallmark 
was  burning  cities  and  organized  rebellion  in 
the  academy.  When  inflation,  deliberately  en- 
couraged, eroded  the  value  of  our  savings, 
our  pensions,  and  our  Social  Security.  To  that 
time  of  the  bullion  social  consciousness  when 
It  was  fashionable  to  defend  the  criminal 
against  society,  instead  of  the  other  way 
around;  to  denounce  the  American  people — 
a  great  and  compassionate  people — as  racist 
and  selflsh.  sick  with  greed. 

You  wonder  if  they  believe  honestly  that 
our  memories  are  so  short  that  we've  forgot- 
ten that  only  three  years  ago  we  were  looking 
forward  with  dread  to  the  long,  hot  sununers. 
But  only  three  years  ago,  542,000  young  Amer- 
icans were  flghtlng  In  Vietnam,  and  500  of 
them  were  dying  each  week. 

Today  less  than  100.000  remain,  and  the 
death  toll  Is  only  two  a  week — not  500.  The 
draft  calls  are  down  from  300,000  a  year  to 
50,000.  And  we  are  well  on  our  way  to  that 
volunteer  army  that  Barry  Ooldwater  flrst 
called  for  in  1964. 

Apparently  none  of  that  is  good  enough  for 
these  men  who  would  be  president.  They're  so 
positive  In  their  assurances  that  they  alone 
have  the  answers.  But  we  should  be  cautioiis. 
because  they  were  equally  as  positive  when 
It  was  a  Democratic  war,  and  they  expressed 
somewhat  different  views. 

You  wonder.  Is  Hubert  Humphrey  right 
now,  or  was  he  right  when  he  said,  "The  min- 
ute we  back  away  from  our  commitment,  the 
commitment  we've  made  to  the  defense  of 
freedom  where  Communist  powers  are  guilty 
of  aggression,  on  that  day  the  freedom  and 
honor  to  the  United  States  will  be  eroded." 

Senator  Muskle  said,  "I  believe  the  credi- 
bility of  our  word  and  our  purpose  are  at 
stake.  South  Vietnam's  loss  woiUd  be  an  en- 
ormous setback  for  the  forces  of  freedom." 
Of  course,  when  he  said  that  he  was  only 
running  for  vice  president. 

Even  super-dove  McOovem  said,  "We 
should  be  prepared  to  wage  a  prolonged  con- 
flict rather  than  surrender  the  area  to  the 
Communists." 

And  more  recently,  since  the  war  did  be- 
come Richard  Nixon's  problem,  the  Demo- 
cratic national  chairman  said,  "We  will  hold 
Richard  Nixon  responsible  if  he  turns  South 
Vietnam  over  to  the  Communists." 

Well,  he's  not  turning  South  Vietnam  over 
to  the  Communists.  And  In  recent  weeks  he 
has  offered  the  most  unique  and  generous 
plan  for  peace  in  the  history  of  International 
relations.  It  was  immediately  rejected  by  the 
Washington  Post  and  Senator  Muskle.  The 
enemy  didn't  get  around  to  turning  It  down 
for  another  two  weeks. 

Senator  Muskle  has  a  two-point  plan  of  his 
own:  Bug  out  now,  and  let  the  last  man  to 
leave  shoot  President  Thleu.  I  think  really 
he's  been  playing  Lincoln  so  long  In  this  cam- 
paign that  he  wants  us  to  surrender  at  Ap- 
pomattox. 

Perhaps  some  of  our  liberal  editorial  writers 
are  so  mistrusting  of  their  own  government 
that  it  Is  difficult  to  appreciate  Just  how 
generous  the  President's  proposal  really  was. 
What  If  we  reversed  It?  Has  anyone  thought 
about  this  peace  proposal  that  he  has  made — 
how  enormous  It  was  In  its  generosity? 

What  if  his  offer  had  carried  a  Moscow 
dateline  Instead  of  Washington?  Suppose  It 
had  been  Moecow  that  proposed  an  Immedi- 
ate ceaseflre,  an  end  to  the  killing:  that  the 
men  of  all  armies  would  return  to  their 
homes;  all  prisonew  on  both  sides  would  be 
freed;  there'd  be  no  bitterness — no  victory, 
no   vanoKiabad — no   vengeance,   no   repara- 


tions; the  military  unelected  by  any  one  dic- 
tatorship of  North  Vietnam  would  offer  to 
resign  and  submit  to  an  intematlonaily- 
supervlsed  election,  with  even  the  erstwhile 
enemy  allowed  to  participate  In  the  voting. 

And  Russia  generously  would  offer  to  re- 
build all  the  war-torn  countries  of  South- 
east Asia,  enemy  and  ally  alike. 

And  what  if  such  an  effort  tiad  come  from 
Moecow,  and  Washington  and  Saigon  had  re- 
jected It?  How  many  profesaors  would  lead 
how  many  students  In  a  march  on  Wash- 
ington? 

But  these  men  who  would  be  president 
continue  to  insist  that  the  prisoners  of  war 
will  be  returned  If  we  will  accept  the  enemy 
terms.  What  if  they're  wrong?  As  one  of  them 
said  he  would  do  in  such  an  event,  perhaps  as 
candidates  they  can  afford  to  take  chances 
with  other  men's  lives.  But  the  President 
can't.  He's  the  commander-in-chief  of  these 
men,  and  he  is  the  only  man  In  the  presiden- 
tial sweepstakes  today  who  has  said,  "We  will 
not  abandon  our  young  men  to  the  enemy." 

I  think  it's  time  that  all  of  us  made  it  plain 
to  the  President,  to  the  world,  and  to  the 
enemy  especially,  that  so  long  as  they  hold 
even  one  young  American  captive,  200  million 
of  us  pledge  we  will  do  whatever  has  to  be 
done  to  get  him  back. 

Three  years  ago,  we  placed  a  new  captain 
at  the  helm  of  the  Ship  of  State.  It  was  war- 
battered.  It  was  dangerously  adrift  in  un- 
charted waters.  Now  some  are  complaining 
because  he  dldnt  give  us  an  instant  moon- 
light cruise.  But  the  ship  has  headway,  and 
slowly  it's  making  its  way  out  of  the  shoals. 

Tills  President  Is  trying  to  renew  the  spirit 
of  our  people,  to  restore  our  sense  of  purpose 
and  our  pride  in  America.  The  highest  court 
In  our  land  no  longer  indulges  in  social  ex- 
periments in  rewriting  the  law.  It  interprets 
the  Constitution.  CoUeges  are  once  again  In- 
stitutions of  learning. 

I  found  that  out  very  personally  Just  a 
few  weeks  ago  In  California.  It  was  a  story 
that  iH-oke  to  the  effect  that  at  one  of  our 
largest  California  state  universities  the  stu- 
dents were  to  Jammed  at  the  library  In  such 
a  lack  of  facilities  and  books,  and  so  forth 
that  they  stood  in  line  and  cotildn't  complete 
their  studies  at  all.  And  of  course,  there  hav- 
ing been  a  certain  difficulty  between  the  uni- 
versity and  me  budget-wise,  the  Inference 
was  that  this  was  caused  by  my  budgetary 
poUcles. 

Now  I  knew  better,  because  I  have  a  warm 
spot  In  my  heart  for  college  libraries.  I  flgxire 
that's  where  you  learn  what  keeps  you  In 
school,  and  It's  also  where  you  meet  what 
makes  kids'  staying  In  school  pleasant.  And 
I  hadn't  cut  the  budget  for  the  library,  so 
I  d^nanded  publicly  to  know  what  had  hap- 
pened that  had  victimized  these  yoimg  peo- 
ple. 

And  somewhat  sheepishly,  the  chancellor 
of  the  university  admitted  that  there  had 
been  no  change  In  the  budget,  there  was  no 
reduction  of  the  facilities  for  the  library, 
there  was  no  Increase  In  the  number  of  the 
students.  It's  Just  that  today  the  students 
had  Increased  their  use  of  the  library  27  per 
cent  over  what  they  were  using  it  when  they 
were  so  busy  picketing  and  demonstrating. 

This  President  has  called  for  an  end  to 
centralizing  authority  In  Washington — a  re- 
duction of  the  federal  bureaucracy  that 
threatens  to  make  all  of  us  tenant  farmers 
on  a  federal  plantation. 

He  has  asked  for  a  sharing  of  revenues  and 
responsibilities  with  state  and  local  govern- 
ments. And  In  the  face  of  a  hostUe  Congress 
tending  toward  peace  at  any  price  and  unilat- 
eral disarmament,  he  has  called  for  a  re- 
building of  our  defenses. 

He  Inherited  a  near  runaway  Inflation,  the 
result  of  the  guns-and-bucter  policy  of  his 
predecessor.  He  knew  that  curbing  inflation 
would  meet  with  an  unpopular  cooling  of  the 
economy.  Just  ab  he  knew  that  winding  down 
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the  war  would   add   unemployment  to 
dislocation  of  tbe  economy. 

But  he  took  on  both  tasks,  accepting 

shrill  cries  from  those  who  would  blame 

both  for  tbe  high  prices  and  tbe  unem]  loy 
ment.  Two  million  defense  workers,  a  q  iiar 
ter  of  a  million  Department  of  Defense  em 
ployees.  and  one  mUUon  unUormed  peiion 
nel  have  been  thrown  onto  tbe  Job  markfet. 

Now  no  one  doubts  or  makes  light  of  the 
seriousness  of  the  problem  of  unemployr  »ent. 
It  Is  serious.  Why.  unemployment  toda'  has 
reached  a  rate  that  Is  almost  as  high  ui  this 
time  of  emergency  as  It  was  in  the  eatlre 
three  years  of  the  Kennedy  adminlstn  tlon 

Of  course,  it  is  not  usually  presented  that 
way.  In  fact,  it  took  a  little  digging  to  And 
that  out.  Because  In  those  three  yea»  of 
Camelot,  no  one  ever  suggested  that  here 
was  a  problem,  and  no  one  in  the  f  rec  uent 
press  conferences  ever  asked  the  Prea  dent 
even  once  if  he  Intended  to  do  anyi  blng 
about  unemployment. 

This  points  out  what  I  think  should  b  s  the 
great  Issue  of  the  coming  campaign.  The 
great  mythology  that  has  been  built  up  a  bout 
politics  in  America,  aided  and  abettel  by 
large  segments  of  the  media  this  countr  has 
been  led  a  long  way  down  a  dangerous '  t>ad 

Our  sons  and  daughters  are  coming  into 
their  heritage  of  citizenship  a  little  early,  and 
they,  too,  have  been  victimized  by  this  n  yth 
In  spite  of  and  possibly  oecause  of  a  tl  iou- 
sand  different  social  science  courses,  a  « reat 

^"^l?^  *,^'""  "^"^  *  historical  perspectli  e  in 
a  political  sense. 

We're  told  they  are  registering  3-to-l  irith 
our  opponents,  but  that  possiblv  eve  a  a 
greater  number  are  not  registering  at  all 
because  they  think  it  U  useless.  There'i  no 
difference  between  the  two  parties.  Gov  'rn- 
ment— the  system,  as  they  call  Itr-has  be- 
come too  big  and  impersonal.  Its  bej  and 
their  abuity  to  Influence. 

These  young  people  are  Idealistic.  1  hey 
sincerely  desire  to  Uke  a  part  doing  ind 
solving  the  problems  of  human  misery  I  hat 
concern  all  of  us.  They  mustn't  become  <  ap- 
tlvcs  to  some  demagogue  who  may  appeal  on 
the  scene  riding  a  white  horse 
♦»,^»****'Jil.°"'  task  is  to  explode  and  exioM 
that  pontic*!  myth.  We  can  begin  with  the 
fact  that  there  is  great  fundamental  ind 
philosophical  difference  between  the  ;wo 
parties.  We  can  begin  by  telling  our  yo  me 
people  that  what  they  find  wrong  U  no  of 
our  doing,  because  for  virtually  the  last  1  jur 
decades— for  40  years— the  leadership  of  the 
Democratic  Party  has  determined  natknal 
policy. 

And  that  leadership,  in  doing  that  Jhas 
tended  to  drtft  farther  and  farther  (way 
from  the  beliefs  and  the  desires  of  Its  own 
rank-and-file  party  members. 

It's  true  that  In  these  40  years.  Rep  ibll- 
cans  have  occupied  the  White  House  for  11 
But  only  In  one  two-year  term  did  a  Re- 
publican president  have  a  Republican  3on. 
gress.  And.  IncldenUUv.  that  two-year  Re- 
publican term  was  the  only  time  In  th«  en- 
tire 40  years  that  the  dollar  retained  Its  \  alue 
and  didn't  lose  a  single  penny  in  purchj  sins 
power.  ^ 

Thirty-eight  of  the  40  years,  our  oppoi  ents 
have  been  in  charge.  At  the  beglnnlz  g  of 
these  40  years,  the  federal  government  had 
one  employee  for  every  203  citizens.  V  ^hen 
Richard  Nixon  took  office,  there  was  on  s  for 
every  87.  The  dollar  had  lost  61  cents  c  f  Its 
purchasing  power. 

And  what  a  record  they  pUed  up  in  those 
38  out  of  40  years.  They  set  out  to  belp 
keep  the  family  farmer  as  an  Americar  in- 
stitution, for  example.  And  after  30  j  ears 
and  billions  of  dollars,  there  were  only  lalf 
as  many  family  farmers  left.  But  In  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  there  was  one  »m- 
ployee  for  every  22  farms. 

They  were  going  to  help  the  wheat  fan  »er. 
And  they  ended  up  cutting  the  price  of  wl  eat 
in  half  and  doubling  the  price  of  brea  t. 


They  started  out  to  build  In  tbe  urban 
areas  26  million  low-oost  housing  units,  and 
managed  to  leave  us  with  200.000  leas  than 
we  bad  when  they  started. 

Everytlme  they  failed,  they  didn't  cancel 
the  failure.  They  added  more  money  and 
more  failures  on  top  of  the  others.  They 
don't  solve  problems,  they  subsidize  them. 
Our  good  American  citizens  of  Indian 
heritage  know  something  about  bemg  helped 
by  government.  There's  a  story  they  tell  In 
Washington  that  Illustrates  what  bureauc- 
racy has  done  for  the  Indians.  It  has  to  do 
With  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs — one  of 
those  large  acres  and  acres  of  office  space, 
with  those  rows  and  rows  of  desks  and  thou- 
sands of  people.  And  one  day  one  employee 
In  the  comer  of  the  room  was  sobbing  as  If 
his  heart  would  break.  They  finally  per- 
suaded him  to  tell  them  what  was  wrong. 
He  said,  "My  Indian  died." 

This  pcrfltlcal  myth  has  been  told  and  re- 
told so  many  times  that  even  some  of  us 
begin  to  accept  It  as  truth:  That  the  Re- 
publicans are  the  establishment  of  business, 
finance,  and  wealth;  that  we  subscribe  to  a 
trickle-down  theory  of  the  rewards  for  the 
"haves"  at  the  expense  of  the  "have-nots". 
We  don't  bother  to  explain  that  If  that's 
true,  though,  how  come  on  Wall  Street  that 
the  Wall  Street  bankers.  Democrats  outnum- 
ber us  58-to-42?  Or  that  In  the  40  years  there 
have  been  six  presidents,  and  two  of  them 
Republican  started  in  poverty  and  In  humble 
beginnings,  and  even  those  successful  In  life, 
neither  one  of  them  accumulated  wealth. 

But  out  of  the  four  Democratic  presidents, 
three  of  them  were  multl-mlUlonalres. 

According  to  the  myth,  the  Democratic 
Party  is  a  party  of  peace.  The  party  is  better 
able  to  cope  with  economic  problems  and  to 
provide  Jobs  for  working  men  and  women. 

Well,  there  have  been  four  wars  in  my  life- 
time— all  of  them  have  been  fought  under 
Democratic  presidents.  Now  I  don't  charge 
that  the  Democratic  presidents  caused  those 
wars,  but  I  wish  that  their  presidential  hope- 
fuls would  stop  charging  Richard  Nixon  with 
being  responsible  for  this  one. 

And  the  party  of  the  working  man  and 
prosperity  in  Jobs.  The  only  full  employ- 
ment that  we  have  known  In  these  40  years 
has  been  as  the  result  of  one  of  those  wars. 
Through  most  of  the  two  terms  of  Frankim 
Delano  Roosevelt,  In  spite  of  the  most  Her- 
culean efforts  of  social  engineering,  unem- 
ployment remained  at  a  full  26  per  cent  of 
the  nation's  work  force. 

It  began  to  go  down  when  we  became  the 
arsenal  for  democracy  with  the  allies  in  Eu- 
rope. FDR  ran  for  a  third  term,  happily  stat- 
ing and  taking  credit,  I'm  sure,  for  the  fact 
that  the  26  per  cent  unemployment  rate  had 
declined  by  that  time  to  14.6. 

We  had  full  employment  only  when  we 
entered  World  War  II.  We  knew  it  again  dur- 
Ing  the  Korean  war.  and  we  knew  It  when 
they  revved  up  the  war  in  Vietnam.  And  we 
knew  it  until  Richard  Nlxon  began  winding 
down  that  war  as  Dwlght  Devld  Elsenhower 
had  ended  the  war  in  Korea. 

But  let's  Uke  note  of  the  fact  that  even 
while  he  Is  winding  down  a  war,  he  la  slowly 
lowering  the  rate  of  unemployment.  It  lant 
going  the  other  way. 

According  to  the  myth,  our  opponents  are 
the  champions  of  tbe  disadvantaged  in  our 
minority  communities.  But  which  party  was 
it — not  the  Republican — that  based  its  polit- 
ical fortunes  for  more  than  a  half  of  this 
century  on  a  one-party  rule  in  a  large  seg- 
ment of  this  nation,  where  they  shut  their 
eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  constitutional  guar- 
antees of  freedom  to  a  large  segment  of  our 
American  citizens  were  completely  denied? 

And  It  was  a  Republican  president  who 
said  those  constitutional  rights  will  be  pro- 
vided and  guaranteed  at  the  point  of  bayonet 
if  necessary.  And  he  provided  the  bayonets 
when  It  became  necessary. 
Today,  after  three  years  of  this  adminis- 


tration, there  are  six  times  aa  many  Negro 
children  attending  integrated  schools  in  tbe 
South,  bad  10  times  as  much  money  has  been 
loaned  by  the  Small  Busmess  Administra- 
tion in  the  minority  community  than  in  all 
the  eight  years  of  Camelot  and  the  Oreat 
Society. 

Lastly,  the  myth  would  have  us  believe 
that  the  Democratic  Party  is  tlie  party  of 
compassion.  WeU  ifs  a  rather  selecUve  com- 
passion. 

It  Is  true  they  have  sentenced  a  segment 
of  our  society  to  a  permanent  life  on  the 
dole,  even  unto  the  third  and  fourth  gen- 
erations in  some  communities.  Their  com- 
passion does  not  extend  to  the  hardworking, 
taxpaylng  citizen  who  labors  five  months  out 
of  the  year  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  govern- 
ment. 

Our  opponents  have  a  gift  for  demagogu- 
ery.  And  they're  practicing  it  right  now 
They  would  have  us  believe  that  govern- 
ment can  be  practically  free  for  everyone,  ex- 
cept a  mysterious  "they"  that  they  have  dis- 
covered. This  U  a  "they"  they  claim  U  not 
paying  its  fair  share  of  the  taxes.  "Loop- 
hole" is  a  magic  wtwd.  And  with  it  go  the 
terms  "oil  depletion"  and  "capital  gains". 

But  they  have  more  in  mind  than  that. 
These  two  items  would  only  produce  about 
•1.6  billion  in  added  federal  revenue,  if 
they  eliminated  them.  They  have  in  mind 
at  least  another  $100  billion  for  all  the  free 
goodies  they  Intend  to  buy  us  with  our  own 
money.  And  that's  by  their  count,  not  ours. 

The  young  senator  from  Massachusetts: 
He  has  in  mind  bridging  the  gap — if  youll 
forgive  the  expression — to  complete  social- 
ized medicine  with  »77  bUllon  worth  of 
something  he  calls  Teddycare. 

There's  no  secret  where  the  revenues 
will  come  from.  They're  already  on  record  in 
their  own  councils.  When  they  say  "loop- 
hole", they  go  beyond  those  two  items  I 
mentioned.  They  mean  your  right  to  deduct 
the  Interest  on  your  mortgage,  the  taxes  on 
your  home,  state  and  local  taxes,  yotir  medi- 
cal expenses,  your  charitable  contributions, 
when   you're   computing   your  Income   tax. 

These  are  the  things  they  consider  loop- 
holes. And  these  items  will  bring  in,  ac- 
cording to  their  estimates,  another  918  bil- 
lion they  say  the  federal  government  is  let- 
ting get  away  from  It. 

From  there,  they  will  go  to  payroll  taxes 
they've  announced  over  and  above  the  in- 
come tax,  increases  in  Social  Security  taxes, 
and  eliminate  local  and  state  governments' 
right  to  sell  tax-free  bonds — which  means 
the  federal  government  would  take  over  all 
state  and  local  capital  expenditures,  includ- 
ing our  schools. 

Now  I  didn't  Invent  this  for  campaign  pur- 
poses. These  are  not  Republican  charges 
against  the  opposition.  These  are  their  own 
words  and  their  own  statements — their  own 
desire  to  have,  as  they  say.  by  the  year 
after  next  a  9360  billion  budget  in  this 
country. 

Twelve  years  ago  at  a  Republican  conven- 
tion. Senator  Barry  Ok>ldwater  said,  "Con- 
servatives, grow  up!"  WeU,  rd  like  to  add, 
"Republicans,  wake  up!" 

Tired  of  contributing  to  the  party?  I  dont 
think  anyone  can  blame  you.  It  seems  as  if 
it's  never-ending  in  this  effort  that  we're 
making  to  fight  our  way  back. 

But  I  have  a  memo  that  perhaps  will  im- 
press you  as  how  necessary  It  Is  that  we  keep 
on  doing  this.  Everyone  has  secret  papers 
these  days,  so  I  have  mine.  I  refuse  to  give 
the  source. 

I  have  the  budget  of  the  Committee  on 
Political  Education  of  the  AFL-CIO  for  the 
coming  campaign  year.  They  have  put  it  all 
together  In  a  memorandum — their  spending 
plans   for   Democratic    candidates. 

It's  all  line-Itemed — from  voter  registra- 
tion drives  and  what  it  will  cost  to  get  out 
the  vote,  700  phone  banks  operating  across 
this   country,   door-to-door   canvassing. 
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One  line  in  the  line-item  will  make  you 
laugh:  It  reads,  "Salaries  for  volunteers." 
There  are  figures  for  polling  research,  for 
full-time  COPE  employees  paid  from  union 
general  funds — without  the  consent  of  the 
rank-and-file  union  members,  I  might  add — 
babysitters,  drivers  and  transportation  on 
election  day,  and  direct  cash  contributions. 
And  tbe  total:  $73,426,110.  And  more  than 
half  of  that  wUl  not  have  to  be  reported  as 
campaign  contributions.  It  will  be  accepted 
as  tbe  legitimate  function  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Political  Education. 

This  is  the  contribution  of  the  hierarchy 
of  Organized  Labor — tbe  labor  lords— re- 
moved by  too  many  years  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  of  salary  from  having  any 
understanding  of  the  real  hopes  and  dreams 
of  tbe  men  and  women  they're  supposed  to 
represent. 

They  scramble  and  squirm  trying  to  avoid 
offending  one  voter  bloc  while  appealing  to 
another.  They  divide  our  citizenry  into  age 
groups,  etbmc  groups,  classes,  and  sections 
as  they  btisUy  pursue  combinations  of  the 
young,  and  the  black,  and  the  poor,  and  so 
forth. 

Well,  there's  a  voting  bloc  waiting  for  us — 
a  voting  bloc  that  has  been  Ignored  by  our 
opponents.  But  when  we  go  after  that  vot- 
ing bloc,  there  must  be  no  uncertain  note 
to  our  trumpet. 

In  trying  to  curb  inflation,  and  at  the 
same  time  restore  full  employment  without 
a  war,  the  President  in  his  administration 
has  resorted  to  some  things  that  are  not 
commonly  associated  with  Republican  philos- 
ophy. There  have  been  a  number  of  Re- 
publicans— perhaps  some  of  you — disturbed 
at  a  Republican  administration  employing 
deficit  spending,  wage  and  price  controls,  in 
this  time  of  economic  dislocation. 

And  some  Republicans  have  said,  "Is  there 
any  difference,  aren't  we  doing  the  very  things 
for  which  we've  crltized  the  opposition?" 

Well,  it  so  happens  that,  prior  to  last  Au- 
gust, when  be  Instituted  those  controls,  in- 
flation had  been  reduced,  but  only  to  4.6  per 
cent  from  the  7  per  cent  level.  And  the  Amer- 
ican people  stiU  had  tbe  psychosis,  the  psy- 
chology of  depression. 

Since  August,  following  five  months  since 
the  institution  of  the  controls,  the  inflation 
rate  dropped  to  2.3  per  cent. 

But  even  if  you  stUl  disagree,  and  say  that 
you  yourselves  would  not  have  chosen  those 
particular  methods  or  tactics  in  fighting  the 
economic  battle,  we  still  as  Republicans  can 
recognize  that  deficit  spending'  and  controls 
have  been  applied  as  temporary,  bitter  med- 
icine to  a  sick  economy.  And  this  differs 
drastically  from  the  Democratic  policy  of 
permanent  controls,  of  a  managed  economy, 
and  deficit  q>ending  as  an  ongoing  thing  in 
good  times  and  bad. 

I  have  heard  the  men  who  are  entrusted 
with  the  controls  say  that  over  and  over 
again  the  President  tells  them,  "You  must 
not  Institutionalize  these  controls;  they  must 
remain  temporary  and  Jerry-built." 

And  over  and  over  again,  the  President  has 
•aid,  "As  soon  as  the  economy  shows  the  res- 
toration that  we  need,  there  will  l>e  no  def- 
icit spending." 

But  he's  walked  a  thin  line  between  try- 
ing to  cure  the  economic  ills  without  sliding 
over  that  thin  line  into  the  danger  of  a  full- 
•cale  depression. 

*>™*  R«P«bllcans  reacted  with  fear  when 
tte  President  announced  his  visit  to  Peking 
Borne  said  that  if  a  Democratic  president  was 
going  there,  we  aa  Republicans  would  be 
vIsh'^  "'^****  *"  °^  opposition  to  such  a 
Well,  you  bet  your  life  we'd  be  united  in 
opposition  if  a  Democratic  president  was  go- 
ing to  Peking.  And  we'd  have  good  reason  to 
be  in  opposition. 

We  have  seen  an  American  president  bring 
?•  back  the  bitter  fruit  of  appeasement 
worn  Yalta  and  Potsdam.  We  have  seen  de- 


feats snatched  from  tbe  Jaws  of  Tictory  in 
Korea. 

We  have  seen  an  American  president  walk 
all  the  way  to  the  barricade  in  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis,  and  lack  the  will  to  take  tbe 
final  step  to  make  it  successful.  We  have  seen 
our  nation  disgraced  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs. 

And  we  aa  Americans  are  not  accustomed 
to  seeing  ova  young  men  asked  to  give  their 
lives  for  a  cause  that  is  not  worth  winning, 
and  that  they're  not  allowed  to  win. 

But  this  president  went  to  Peking — a  Re- 
publican president  who  was  fuUy  aware  of 
the  nature  of  the  enemy,  who  has  no  illusion 
about  the  great  ideological  gulf  separating 
us.  He  didn't  go  to  negotiate  away  anyone's 
freedom,  nor  did  he  go  to  forsake  old  friends 
and  allies. 

He  wanted  to  open  c<Mnmunlcatlon8 — sim- 
ply to  take  a  step,  if  possible,  to  remove  us 
at  least  a  little  way  from  tbe  possibility  of 
a    nuclear    confrontation. 

The  trip  is  over.  And,  despite  the  efforts 
of  many  in  the  press  to  distort  the  outcome 
of  that  trip.  I  know,  because  I  asked  him 
what  woiUd  happen  If  the  Red  Chinese  should 
attempt  to  take  Taiwan  by  force.  And  tbe 
President  said  to  me,  "This  covmtry  will  pro- 
tect and  defend  Taiwan." 

I  know  that  many  of  us  are  uncomfort- 
able. But  if  we  demand  100  per  cent  adher- 
ence to  what  we  think  we  would  do  if  we 
were  president,  we  Ignore  the  fact  that  im- 
less  we  are  president  and  have  access  to  aU 
the  facte  that  he  has.  we  don't  know  whether 
our  decision  would  be  any  different  than  his. 

So  let's  stop  giving  him  and  let's  stop  giv- 
ing each  other  political  saliva  tests  to  deter- 
mine whose  Republicanism  is  better  than 
whose. 

Let  us  address  ourselves  to  that  long  ne- 
glected, that  unrepresented  voter  bloc  It's 
a  voter  bloc  that's  out  there  for  everyone 
to  see.  It  croases  all  ethnic  lines.  It  knows 
no  sectional  bovmdarles. 

It's  made  up  of  young  people,  of  old  peo- 
ple, of  black  people,  of  white  people,  and  of 
aU  the  ages  and  shades  In  between.  It  U 
the  most  discriminated  against  bloc  of  voters 
in  America  today. 

It's  made  up  of  farmers,  it's  made  up  of 
city  folks.  It's  made  up  of  professional  peo- 
pie  and  workers. 

It's  made  up  of  people  whose  sons  accMt 
their  country's  call,  if  and  virhen  it  coims, 
not  with  any  particular  Joy,  but  because 
they  ve  been  raised  to  know  that  there  are 
obligations  that  go  with  citizenship 

It's  made  up  of  people  who  get  up  and  go 

to  work  in  the  morning.  They  hope  to  give 

their  children  a  better  start  than  they  had 

Most  of  them  can  be  found  In  the  church 

or  synagogue  come  the  Sabbath 

They  contribute  to  the  United  Fund,  to 
^H  ^^^^"''"y  chest,  to  the  March  of  Dimes, 
and  aU  the  other  good  causes  that  persist 

owli!  Ji  government's  attempt  to  make 
charity  a  dirty  word. 

They're  made  up  of  Democrats,  Independ- 
ente,  and  Republicans. 
«J*lfJi^.  *^",^*ry  soul  of  America.  They 
^„^^'??  °'  freedom  but  freedom  itself 

And  that's  our  voting  bloc. 

That's  the  voting  bloc  that  our  opponents 

^s"t!iV  tT-  ^^°^  ^°^  ^  approach.  Let 
us  try  to  be  deserving  of  them 

H.!!'*  **"*  '"***  a  t«k  in  one  of  the  moet 
dangerous  momenta  in  history.  A  Journalist 
the  other  day   in   CaltfornU   probably   de- 

f^^^.'\  "^  **'  *"^  '^*'  *"  °'  thoJwho 
think  it  is  so  easy  to  say  "if  i  were  presi- 
dent  .  .  ."  what  they  would  do,  he  said 
suppose  you  were.  ' 

He  said,  you  had  as  a  goal  the  ending  of 
the  war.  You  had  several  other  goals— the 
restoring  of  the  economy.  biUlding  back  of 
our  world  trade,  all  these  things. 

Then,  he  said,  you  would  be  taken  down 
into  the  bowels  al  the  Pentagon,  and  there 
men  who  had  spent  their  lives  studying 
things  of  this  kind  would  make  you  privy  to 


all  the  possibilities  and  all  the  ramlficaUons 
of  every  decision.  The  possibility  of  World 
War  m.  Tbe  possiblUty  at  losing  our  prison- 
ers of  war. 

And  this  kind  of  briefing  would  be  given 
to  you  on  logistics  and  supplies,  our  short- 
comings, the  possibility  of  enemy  retaliation. 
And  you  would  be  briefed  on  all  the  other 
major  items,  whether  they  had  to  do  with 
international  relations,  or  whether  they  had 
to  do  with  our  own  economy  and  our  own 
economic  situation. 

And  then,  he  said,  how  smart  would  you 
feel? 

And  you  think  of  a  picture  that  appeared 
recently  in  the  pi^er  of  one  man,  squatting 
down  on  a  beach  in  Florida  with  bis  arm 
around  a  dog,  looking  out  over  the  ocean, 
the  problems — all  the  problems  of  the  world 
on  his  shoulders. 

The  loneliest  man  in  the  wcwld. 

I  think  our  task  is  cut  out  for  us,  and  I 
think  we  know  what  we  have  to  do  In  the 
coming  campaign. 

Let's  stand  together.  Let's  grow  up.  Let's 
wise  up. 

And  then  let's  re-elect  our  President  and 
this  administration,  and  carry  on  through 
the  years — the  years  it's  going  to  take  to 
push  back  all  that  has  been  done  to  us  in 
these  last  four  decades,  and  to  restore  free- 
dom to  this  country. 

[From  the  Arizona  Republic.  Apr.  3.  1973] 
Reagan's   Cogent   Warning 

California  Oov.  Ronald  Reagan  wasn't 
oversUtlng  his  case  in  Phoenix  this  week 
when  he  told  the  Trunk  'n'  Ttisk  Club  that, 
"We're  in  one  of  those  rare  momente  in  his- 
tory when  our  deeds  and  our  actions  in  the 
months  ahead  will  set  the  pattern  for  our 
children  and  their  children  and  mankind  for 
perhaps  generations  to  come." 

Reagan  reminded  his  audience  that  Demo- 
crate  controlled  both  executive  and  legisla- 
tive branches  of  the  federal  government  for 
32  of  the  40  years  inunediately  preceding 
President  Nixon's  1968  election.  In  the  eight 
OOP  years  of  President  Eisenhower's  admin- 
istration, only  two  included  a  Republican 
majority  in  Congress — the  only  two,  Inci- 
denUUy,  since  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt took  office  that  the  dollar  reUined  ite 
value  and  lost  not  a  penny  of  purchasing 
power. 

Those  38  years  of  Democratic  government 
were  marked,  said  Reagan,  by  deficit  spend- 
ing, runaway  Inflation  causing  high  prices 
and  unemployment,  inordinate  growth  of  the 
federal  bureaucracy  resulting  in  a  propor- 
tionate loss  of  state  and  local  autonomy  and 
Individual  freedom,  and  significant  deteriora- 
tion of  U.S.  military  strength. 

And  he  correctly  warned  his  audience  that 
a  RepubUcan  defeat  in  1972  would  return 
this  country  to  the  same  perilous  course  that 
resulted  In  the  enormous  problems  inherited 
by  President  Nlxon  39  months  ago. 

Reagan  makes  a  strong  case.  And  those 
who  doubt  his  warning  had  better  quickly 
wake  up.  All  the  prominent  Democratic 
presidential  contenders — those  with  any 
chance  of  winning  the  nomination— are  to- 
day reciting  the  same  liberal  litany  that 
brought  up  to  a  near  economic  and  strategic 
standstill.  * 

And  at  a  time  when  taxes  are  already  in- 
tolerably high,  these  same  liberal  Demo- 
crate  have  proposed  a  whopping  federal 
budget  of  $360  billion  by  1974  to  underwrite 
•100  bUlion  for  additional  federal  programs 
if  they  again  control  national  policy  follow- 
ing the  November  elections. 

Where  do  Democratic  presidential  hope- 
fuls Intend  to  raise  tiOO  builon  needed  to 
fund  national  health  Insurance,  a  .guaran- 
teed annual  Income,  and  their  other  Social- 
ist measures?  Certainly  not  by  eliminating 
the  oU  depletion  allowance  and  capital  gains 
tax  incentive  for  U.S.  industry — pet  whip- 
ping  boys  of  liberal   politicians.  Oovernor 
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Reagan  observed  that  would  only  net  al  out 
$1.5  bUllon  in  additional  federal  revenu< . 

Democrats  themselves  simply  plan  to  *lte 
about  another  26  or  30  per  cent  of  t  irery 
citizen's  Income  by  eliminating  all  per*  jnal 
Income  tax  deductions,  including  the  I  adl- 
vldual's  right  to  deduct  Interest  on  n  ort- 
gages  and  loans,  taxes  on  homes,  state  and 
local  taxes,  medical  expenses,  and  chart  able 
contributions.  This  wUl  bring  In  an  i  ddl- 
tlonal  $18  bUllon  a  year. 

Prom  there,  the  Democratic  Congress  will 
go  to  payroll  taxes  In  addition  to  the  iniome 
tax.  increases  In  Social  Security  taxesi  and 
will  eliminate  the  right  of  state  andjlocal 
government  to  sell  tax-free  bonds.  Thl) .  said 
Reagan,  would  ultimately  mean  federa  con- 
trol over  all  state  and  local  caplt  ,  ex- 
penditures. Including  all  public  school  i. 

We  are  sure  that  the  vast  major  ty  of 
American  people  want  no  part  of  s  ch  a 
scheme.  And  Governor  Reagan  Is  cei  »lnly 
correct  that  voters  who  desire  a  red'  ictlon 
of  federal  bureaucracy  and  controls,  md  a 
decrease  rather  than  an  exorbitant  In  jrease 
In  federal  taxes,  will  only  set  a  patt  rn  of 
national  policy  In  exactly  the  opposl  ;e  di- 
rection If  Democrats  are  returned  th|  i  year 
to  the  White  House  and  control  of  Coi  gress. 


CONFRONTATION  IN  THE 
CARIBBEAN 


the 


Mr.   CRANSTON.   Mr.   Preslden 
dramatic  events  surrounding  the    ecent 
escalation  of  the  fighting  in  Vi(  tnam 
have  obscured  an  ominous  development 
In  another  part  of  the  world.  I  a 
ferring  to  military  plans  recentl 
proved  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  and  r 
to  Caribbean  naval  commanders 
titled  "Special  Rules  of  Engageme 
the  Caribbean."  these  plans  authori:  e  the 
Navy  to  use  force  to  protect  mert  hant 
ships  threatened  by  Castro's  gunl  oats. 
If  a  Cuban  attack  continued,  U.S.  i  :om- 
manders  could  "continue  Interposini  un- 
til further  Cuban  aggression  crea  es  a 
situation  of  self-defense  for  U.S.  foi  ces. " 
Under  the  terms  of  the  plans,  the  local 
commander  initiating  the  defensiv  j  re- 
action must  have  "no  knowledge"  that 
the  ship  in  question  has  been  taking  part 
in  illegal  activities  directed  against  :uba. 
Furthermore,  there  must  be  some  »ason 
to  believe  that  U.S.  citizens  are  on  board. 
In  neither  case  is  any  conflrmatiin  re- 
quired. I 

These  plans  contrast  sharply  wim  pre- 
vious instructions  to  engage  in  ni  mili- 
tary operations  without  Washiigton's 
approval.  They  open  the  door  to  t  le  pos- 
sibility that  some  right-wing  ex  le  will 
provoke  an  American-Cuban  con  ronta- 
tlon,  not  to  mention  an  American  Soviet 
encounter.  Now  that  American  planes 
have  bombed  Soviet  ships  in  tt  b  Hai- 
phong area,  the  Soviets  may  se  fit  to 
retaliate  by  stirring  up  a  small  (  risls  in 
the  Caribbean.  Surely  we  ha  e  had 
enough  of  this  dangerous  gam< 

Mr.  President,  the  Wall  Street  rournal 
published  an  excellent  analysis  of  the 
new  miUtary  plans  on  April  i:  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  ar  Icle  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  1 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wsis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  ]  .kcord, 
as  follows 
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A    Chano*    or   POUCT,    VS. 
Warships  To  Rbsist  Ykk  Cx7Ba}(S 
(By  Jerry  Landauer) 
San   Juan,   P.R. — ^The  NUon   adn  Inlstra- 
tlon  Is  stiffening  Its  stance  toward  fommu- 


nlst  Cuba  in  an  admittMUy  risky  way  that 
even  contemplates  the  poaslbUlty  of  con- 
fronUtlon  with  Russia  here  in  the  Carib- 
bean. 

On  instructions  from  Washington,  the 
VS.  mllltaxy  establishment  Is  prtmed  to 
p<rflce  the  area  "by  force  If  necessary"  to 
protect  the  merchant  ships  of  friendly  na- 
tions against  harassment  by  Fidel  Castro's 
Soviet-supplied  navy.  The  new  Instructions 
replace  slt-tlght  directives  that  were  In  ef- 
fect last  December  when  Cuban  gunboats 
ranging  far  out  to  sea  seized  two  .ships  ny- 
ing  the  Bag  of  Panama. 

Though  some  officials  feel  further  seizures 
are  unlikely.  U.S.  policymakers  have  de- 
cided that  the  poeslbUlty  Is  sertous  enough 
to  Justify  strong  measures.  Hence,  military 
commanders  now  are  armed  with  authority 
to  "Interpose"  American  warships  between 
Cuban  attackers  and  merchant  ships  In  dan- 
ger of  Imminent  seizure  so  as  to  block  the 
Cuban  line  of  fire  and  thwart  any  boarding 
attempts.  At  the  same  time.  Air  Force  Jets 
would  scramble  to  the  scene,  in  a  display 
of  strength  Intended  to  make  the  attackers 
turn  tall. 

But  shooting  could  occvir  If  the  attack 
persists,  for  In  that  case  U.S.  commanders 
are  authorized  to  "continue  Interposing  un- 
til further  Cuban  aggression  creates  a  situa- 
tion of  self-defense  for  U.S.  forces." 

In  Issuing  these  Instructions,  Pentagon 
strategists  have  taken  full  account  of  the 
poeslbUlty  that  Soviet  naval  task  forces 
often  operating  In  the  Caribbean  might  move 
as  If  to  Intervene  on  Cuba's  side.  In  that 
contingency,  or  as  soon  as  he  sights  hosttle- 
seemlng  Soviet  fleet  movements,  the  U.S. 
commander  on  the  scene  Is  directed  to 
notify  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  "Imme- 
diately" and  wait  for  further  Instructions. 

a    SENsmVE    DOCUMENT 

This  scary-sounding  scenario — worrisome 
even  to  some  hard-line  Naval  officers— Is  con- 
tained In  a  sensitive  set  of  military  plans 
aoproved  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  and  relayed 
from  them  to  Caribbeans  commands  through 
the  Norfolk  headquarters  of  Adm.  Charles 
K.  Duncan,  the  commander-in-chief  of  At- 
lantic operations. 

According  to  these  plans,  labeled  "Special 
Rules  of  Engagement  for  the  Caribbean," 
U.S.  forces  could  be  ordered  Into  action 
without  further  Instructions  from  policy- 
makers In  Washington  and  even  In  the  ab- 
sence of  an  official  request  from  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  oountry  whose  ships  seem 
threatened  by  Mr.  Castro's  fleet. 

Authority  to  undertake  risky  "Interpos- 
ing" missions  has  been  delegated  by  Defense 
Secretary  Melvln  Laird  to  the  Joint  Chiefs 
and  by  them  to  Adm.  Duncan.  In  turn,  the 
admiral  Is  authorized  to  delegate  down  the 
chain  of  command  as  he  deems  "i4)pro- 
prtate,"  and  his  subordinates  can  act  If  these 
conditions  seem  present: 

The  merchant  ship  facing  seizure  must  be 
sailing  In  International  waters  at  least  three 
miles  from  Cuban  shores. 

The  commander  of  U.S.  warships  moving 
to  the  rescue  must  have  "no  knowledge"  (the 
Instructions  don't  require  him  to  try  to  make 
sure)  that  the  threatened  ship  has  been 
engaging  In  Illegal  activities  against  Cuba. 
And  the  U.S.  commander  must  have  rea- 
son to  believe  that  some  American  citizens 
are  aboard. 

This  third  condition — an  American  aboard, 
perhaps  In  danger — ^presumably  supplies 
whatever  legal  underpinning  may  exist  for 
ordering  U.S.  forces  Into  peacetime  action 
without  seeking  approval  from  Congress. 

KOOM    rOK   KUtOB 

But  the  Pentagon  instructions  appear  to 
allow  room  for  error  about  whether  Ameri- 
can lives  might  be  In  danger.  "In  the  ab- 
sence of  other  certification",  that  a  citizen 
Is  Indeed  aboard,  the  U.S.  commander  on 
the  scene  Is  directed  to  "take  the  word"  ot 


the  ship's  captain.  His  orders  contain  no 
hint  of  the  poeslbUlty  that  the  captain  could 
be  a  hot-headed  exile  who  hopes  to  Involve 
VS.  forxses  by  provoking  the  Castro  govern- 
ment. 

In  fact.  It  was  an  exile  raid  from  the  sea 
on  a  Cuban  village  that  in  all  likelihood 
prompted  Cuba  to  send  gunboats  out  100 
mUes  to  grab  the  two  Panamanian  ships  last 
December.  "It  was  an  eye-for-an-eye  matter," 
says  a  State  D^artment  official. 

This  official  gives  assurances  that  Wash- 
ington Is  moving  to  stop  further  exUe  action, 
and  he  doubts  that  Havana's  gun  boats  will 
strike  again.  But  he  concedes  that  some 
antl-Castio  leaders  continue  to  assume  that 
the  U.S.  government  secretly  welccsnes  raids 
on  Cuba;  "they  don't  believe  we  mean  It," 

he  says.  ^       .^ 

During  one  ship  seizure  In  December,  the 
captain,  an  American  citizen,  was  wounded 
by  gunfire,  prompting  the  administration 
to  declare  that  It  would  henceforth  "take 
all  measures  under  International  law  to  pro- 
tect U.S.  dtlzens  and  freedom  of  the  seas." 
The  Pentagon  contingency  plans  simply  back 
up  that  warning,  officials  Insist;  they  contend 
the  plans  reflect  no  basic  change  of  policy 
toward  Cuba. 

And  despite  the  provocative-sounding  di- 
rective to  "create  a  situation  of  self-de- 
fense," there's  certainly  no  UB.  Intent  to 
engineer  an  election-year  put-down  of  Pre- 
mier Castro.  Any  Caribbean  confrontation 
would  have  to  be  triggered  by  Cuban  action, 
officials  emphasize. 

Still,  the  military  Instructions  from  Wash- 
ington' do  take  a  tough  af^rotush  toward 
Cuba.  In  apparent  contrast  to  the  NUon 
regime's  overtures  toward  the  Communist 
giants.  China  and  the  Soviet  Union.  The  ad- 
ministration's attitude  toward  the  Castro 
government  seems  to  be  quite  consistently 
hostile,  at  least  for  now.  One  explanation 
might  be  that  Cuba  remains  something  of  a 
political  Issue  In  the  U.S..  at  least  In  the 
Miami  area,  and  Mr.  Nixon  U  eager  to  carry 
Florida  in  the  November  election. 

Whatever  the  reason,  the  administration 
has  rejected  Havana  efforts  to  send  delega- 
tions to  the  U.S.  Last  fall  a  planeload  of 
Cuban  sugar  technicians  arrived  fo»-  an  In- 
ternational conference  In  New  Orleans,  de- 
spite being  denied  visas  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment. After  a  comic-opera  house  arrest  In  a 
motel,  they  were  forced  to  fly  home  without 
attending  any  meetings.  Jvist  last  month, 
private  efforts  to  organize  a  Cuban  film  fes- 
tival in  New  York,  Including  appearances  by 
four  Havana  fllmmakers,  were  blocked  by 
Washington. 

Yet  there  are  signs  that  the  administra- 
tion wants  to  repair  relations  with  FIdrt 
Castro's  regime  eventually.  Officials  no 
longer  seem  worried  about  his  alleged  med- 
dling In  other  Latin  American  nations;  they 
claim  Cuba's  economic  faUures,  plus  the 
Che  Ouevara  fiasco  In  Bollva,  mean  It  Is  no 
longer  considered  a  revolutionary  model  by 
Latin  political  dissidents.  Some  U.S.  officials 
Indicate  an  American  overture  to  Havana 
will  come  shortly  after  the  November  elec- 
tion, if  Mr.  Nixon  wins. 

One  objective  of  the  Caribbean  contin- 
gency planning  may  be  simply  to  uphold 
the  freedom  of  the  seas.  But  the  U.S.  Isnt 
taking  many  risks  to  uphold  that  principle 
for    American   ships    In   some   International 

WfttClTS. 

In  the  nearby  Pacific,  the  President  could 
order  the  Navy  to  stop  letting  Ecuador  inter- 
fere with  American  boats  fishing  for  tuna, 
far  beyond  that  nation's  three-mUe  limit. 
But  he  hasnt  acted.  Since  the  December  In- 
cidents in  the  Caribbean.  Ecuador  has 
grabbed  about  60  American  tuna  boats,  and 
Washington  has  paid  what  amounts  to  ran- 
som money  exceeding  $3  million. 

In  the  far  Pacific,  UJ8.  oU-conn>any  execu- 
tives have  been  told  not  to  expect  protection 
In  case  some  Communist  power  should  at- 
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tack  American  vessels  searching  for  oil  in 
the  South  China  Sea.  Presumably  the  risk 
of  more  military  Involvement  In  the  Far 
East  Is  considered  excessive. 

Whatever  the  objective,  the  plans  for  pro- 
tecting forelgn-fiag  ships  In  the  Caribbean 
appear  to  have  no  peacetime  precedent,  the 
State  Depcutment  says.  So.  even  If  the  Carib- 
bean stays  calm,  there  could  be  reperous- 
slons  on  Capitol  HUl. 

There,  the  Nlzon  team  is  strongly  resisting 
a  Senate  bill  to  restrict  the  Commander-in- 
Chief's  peacetime  authority  to  "Introduce" 
armed  foroes  "In  situations  where  Imminent 
Involvement  in  hostilities  Is  clearly  indi- 
cated." Requiring  a  President  to  go  to  Con- 
gress before  deploying  forces  could  endanger 
the  nation.  Secretary  of  State  William  Rog- 
ers has  testified. 

"On  the  other  hand,"  Mr.  Rogers  has  al- 
lowed, "the  fact  MMt  even  a  minor  skirmish 
could  lead  to  a  confrontation  of  the  major 
powers  and  raise  the  specter  of  nuclear  war 
serves  to  emphasize  the  deslrahlllty  of  ap- 
propriate congressional  i>artlclpatlon  In  de- 
cisions which  risk  Involving  the  U.S.  in 
hostUitles." 

But  It  Isn't  clear  what  Secretary  Bogen 
means  by  "appropriate  participation."  Cer- 
tainly Congress  has  had  no  part  at  all  in  the 
Caribbean  contingency  planning. 


SENSIBLE  INCOME  TAX  FORMS 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
all  painfully  aware  that  yet  another 
grueling,  confusing,  and  nerve-racking 
income  tax  eve  has  come  and  gone  amid 
complaints  and  some  controversy. 

Not  only  our  income,  but  also  our  pa- 
tience, is  being  taxed  by  the  mjrriad 
forms,  schedules,  tables,  and  instruc- 
tions which  we  are  required  to  use  in  per- 
forming this  increasingly  difficult  task. 

Over  a  year  ago,  I  introduced  S.  1520. 
which  would  establish  a  Citizen's  Ad- 
visory Committee  instructed  to  simplify 
tax  forms.  On  Tuesday,  April  18,  the 
Baltimore  Sun  endorsed  this  proposal 
and  discussed  other  problems  wltli  our 
current  income  tax  laws. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  editorial 
deserves  the  attention  of  the  Senate.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Income  Tax  Hangover 
Senator  Matblas's  Interest  In  clarifying  the 
federal  income  tax  1040  Form  Is  admirable. 
In  short,  he  wants  a  15-member  advisory 
committee  appointed  to  help  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  frame  something  In  "com- 
mon every-day  American  English."  He  rec- 
ognizes that  mUlions  of  Americans  are  bat- 
tered as  well  as  broke  today  after  laboring  to 
meet  the  midnight  deadline  for  fUlng. 

Anything  that  simplifies  the  federal  tax 
form  has  our  support,  including  simpler 
language.  But  more  basic  complications  are 
built  Into  the  Income  tax  law  Itself.  Through 
numerous  amendments  and  revisions,  the 
law  Is  studded  with  boobytraps  and  dead 
ends.  Deductions  are  piled  upon  deductions: 
Inequities  are  exposed  at  every  turn.  Most 
recently  a  litany  of  complaints  was  heard  by 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  One 
widely  held  and  popular  theory  that  was 
promptly  upset  is  that  married  couples  can 
live  as  cheaply  as  one— not  if  they're  filing  a 
Joint  tax  return  with  Uncle  Sam. 

Little  wonder  that  so  many  Americans  turn 
la  desperation  to  tax  consultants.  Yet  even 
they  are  being  challenged  by  the  IRS  over 
erroneous  and  fraudulent  returns  filed  on 


behalf  of  clients.  Could  it  be  that  eqierts 
disagree  on  interpretations  of  myriad  forms, 
schedules,  declarations  and  instructions  pro- 
vided by  the  Oovemment? 

In  any  event,  we  wish  Senator  Mathias 
success  in  his  effort  on  behalf  of  fnistrated 
fliers.  If  his  bill  Is  psissed  and  signed  by  the 
President,  maybe  a  simpler  exercise  in  tax 
filing  will  result.  Before  that  happens,  bow- 
ever,  it  would  be  comforting  to  know  that 
common  every-day  American  logic  is  being 
used  to  shorten  the  filing  process. 


DEATH  OP  JAMES  O.  "JIM"  MOORE, 
PRESIDENT,  GEORGIA  STATE 
AFL-CIO 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
very  much  saddened  by  the  passing  last 
Sunday  of  my  good  friend  James  O. 
"Jim"  Moore,  president  of  the  Georgia 
State  AFL-CIO. 

Jim  Moore  was  a  leader  in  organized 
labor  in  the  State  of  Georgia  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  He  was 
known  and  respected  throughout  the 
State,  and  across  the  Nation.  He  devoted 
a  major  portion  of  his  life  to  improving 
relations  between  management  and  or- 
ganized labor.  He  was  a  tireless  worker 
who  contributed  beyond  measure  to  so- 
cial and  economic  progress  in  our  State. 

I  greatly  valued  his  friendship  over  the 
years,  and  Mrs.  Talmadge  joins  me  in 
extending  our  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
family. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  an  obituary  on 
Jim  Moore,  published  in  the  Atlanta 
Constitution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Jim  Moore  Is  Dead;  Civic,  Labor  Leader 

Services  for  James  O.  (Jim)  Moore,  presi- 
dent of  the  Georgia  State  AFL-CIO,  will  be 
at  3  p.m.  Tuesday  in  Stewart  Avenue  Meth- 
odist Church,  wbero  he  was  a  member  and 
had  served  on  the  official  board  for  more  than 
30  years.  Burial  will  be  in  Westvlew  cemetery. 

Mr.  Moore,  66,  of  928  Allene  Ave.  SW,  died 
Sunday  after  a  long  Illness. 

Atlanta  Mayor  Sam  Massell  expressed  sad- 
ness Monday  afternoon  at  the  passing  of  "one 
who  has  long  been  Instrumental  In  further- 
ing understanding  between  business  and  or- 
ganized labor  as  well  as  playing  an  active 
role  in  the  civic  activities  of  the  commu- 
nity," adding,  "He  was  my  friend  and  sup- 
porter and  I  express  deepest  syn4)athy  to  his 
family  and  loved  ones." 

Bom  and  educated  in  Carroll  County.  Mr. 
Moore  was  a  leader  in  the  field  of  organized 
labor  for  more  than  26  years.  He  served  In 
many  capacities  In  his  local  union,  the  In- 
ternational Brotherhood  of  Painters  and  Al- 
lied Trades,  and  as  president  of  the  Atlanta 
Building  and  Construction  Trades  Council, 
president  of  the  Southeastern  Building  and 
Construction  Trades  Conference,  president 
and  secretary  of  the  Atlanta  federation  of 
Trades  and  president  of  the  Atlanta  Labor 
Council.  As  president  of  the  state  AFL-CIO, 
he  also  served  as  labor's  representative  on 
the  Fulton  County  Civil  Service  Board. 

In  civic  affairs,  Mr.  Moore  was  a  member 
of  Masonic  Lodge  No.  640,  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Bthlcs  of  the  City  of  Atlanta,  a 
member  of  the  Advisory  Council  of  the  Ur- 
ban Renewal  Commission  of  Atlanta,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Atlanta  Bond  Commission,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  United 
Xppeal  and  Community  Services,  a  member 
of  the  Atlanta  bousing  Pesources  Committee. 
and  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Committee 


of  Dlvlsioti  and  RehabllitoUon  of  the  SUte 
Department  of  Education. 

He  also  was  a  member  of  the  permanent 
committee  on  Education  and  Automaitian. 
chairman  of  the  Qeorgla  Labor  Division  of 
U.S.  Savings  Bonds,  a  member  of  the  Con- 
solidation Committee  of  Pulton  County  and 
the  City  of  Atlanta,  a  member  of  the  gov- 
ernor's Youth  Opportimlty  CouncU.  a  mem- 
ber of  the  governor's  Citizens  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  Affairs,  a  member  of 
the  governor's  Reorganization  Committee,  a 
member  of  the  Atlanta  Charter  Commission, 
chairman  of  the  State  Muscular  Dystrophy 
Telethon  In  1971,  a  member  of  the  Georgia 
Commission  for  Higher  Education,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Multl -Trades  Committee  of  the 
U.S.  Penitentiary  Apprenticeship  Program,  a 
member  of  the  Employment  Security  Agen- 
cy Advisory  Council  of  the  State  Department 
of  Labor  and  a  member  of  the  Statewide 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Task  Force. 

Survivors  Include  his  widow,  Mis.  Hattle 
Craven  Moore;  daughters.  Miss  Mary  Moore 
and  Mrs.  J.  R.  Blackburn  Jr.,  both  of  At- 
lanta, Mrs.  C.  Lamar  Scruggs  of  3tone  Moun- 
tain and  Miss  Janet  Moore  of  Hap>evllle:  sons, 
J.  W.  Moore  Sr.  of  Decatur  and  the  Rev. 
Merrell  C.  Moore  of  Macon,  stepmother,  Mrs. 
Annie  Lou  Moore  of  Carrollton;  sister,  Mrs. 
C.  L.  Alford  of  Hapevllle,  and  brother,  W. 
T.  Moore  of  Carr(dlton. 


A.T.  &  T.  MAY  NEVER  BE  ABLE  TO 
COLLECT  DEMOCRATS  PHONE 
BILL 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  since  March 
10,  other  Members  of  the  Senate  and  I 
have  attempted  to  draw  the  Nations  at- 
tention to  a  highly  irregular  relationship 
between  the  American  Telephone  k  Tele- 
graph Co.,  one  of  the  worlds  largest  cor- 
porations— and  one  operating  under  Fed- 
eral regulation — and  the  countrys  ma- 
jority political  organization,  the  Demo- 
crat National  Committee.  This  situation 
involves  a  debt  of  at  least  $1.5  million 
owed  to  A.T.  &  T.  by  the  Democrats  for 
telephone  service  during  the  1968  Presi- 
dential campaign. 

This  debt  has  been  carried  since  1968 — 
possibly  without  interest — and  certainly 
without  any  significant  efforts  by  the 
Democrats  to  pay  it  or  by  A.T.  ti  T.  to  col- 
lect it.  In  addition,  A.T.  &  T.  has  entered 
into  agreements — in  spite  of  this  masslTe 
debt — to  provide  telephone  service  to  the 
Democrat  National  Convention  in  July, 
and  A.T.  tt  T.  has  continued  to  provide 
telephone  service  to  the  Democrats  na- 
tiorial  i>arty  headquarters. 

As  I  have  said  before,  if  an  ordinary 
telephone  customer  owed  A.T.  ft  T.  a  long 
overdue  phone  bill,  there  would  be  no 
question:  His  service  would  be  cut  off. 
But  not  so  with  the  telephone  customer 
which  happens  to  be  the  Democrat  Party, 
the  party  which  controls  the  Congress 
and  the  party  which  might  once  again 
be  in  the  White  House. 

The  response  to  the  revelation  of  this 
highly  irregular  situation  has  been  less 
than  informative.  The  Democrats  have 
sought  to  ridicule  the  questions  raised, 
and  A.T.  &T.  has  maintained  a  lofty 
silence. 

The  tactics  of  the  Democrats  and 
A.T.  k  T.  have  obviously  been  sulopted  in 
utter  disregard  for  the  ordinary  tde- 
phone  customers  right  to  have  all  cus- 
tomers treated  equally.  I  suggested  a  pos- 
sible course  for  A.T.  k  T.  customers  to 
follow  would  be  to  make  escrow  payments 
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of  telephone  bills  to  protest  the  Demi 
crats  beln«  given  special  treatment 

Hie  public  response  to  this  suggestior 
has  been  encouraging.  But  still  A.T.  It  T 
and  the  Democrats  do  not  shed  any  Ugh 
on  their  arrangement. 

But  It  now  appears  that  by  floutlni 
the  public  Interest  In  this  matter 
A.T.  li  T.  may  have  gotten  Into  serlouE 
difficulties  In  regard  to  Its  stockholders' 
Interests.  By  falling,  for  4  years,  to  take 
action  to  collect  this  $15  million  overdue 
Democrat  phone  bill,  A.T.  <i  T.  may  have 
foreclosed  any  possibility  of  ever  forcing 
payment  of  the  debt.  Thus,  they  have 
skimmed  that  same  $1.5  million  off  tht 
company's  earnings  and  its  dlvldoid  pay 
ments  to  stockholders. 

Section  415  of  the  Federal  Communl 
cations  Act  provides: 

All  •ctiona  at  law  by  carriers  for  recover 
of  tbelr  lawful  charges  sbaU  be  begun  wltblj 
one  year  from  tbe  time  the  cause  of  actio 
accrues,  and  not  after. 

In  layman's  terms,  this  section  met 
that  A.T.  L  T.  had  1  year  from  electl^ 
day  1968,  to  sue  the  Democrats  for  the 
bill  Because  it  Is  now  2>^  years  beyoi 
that  cutoff  date,  there  Is  no  way  A.T.  &j 
can  force  the  Democrats  to  pay  up. 

If  I  were  a  blll-pajrlng  customer  jof 
A.T.  k  T. — and  I  «un — ^I  would  be  hlgply 
upset  that  the  Democrat  National  Cc 
mittee  could  get  by  without  paying  Its 
bills. 

If  I  were  one  of  the  mllll(His  of  sto(  k- 
holders  of  A.T.  b  T. — and  I  am  not — w  tio 
look  to  A.T.  k  T.  dividends  to  provide  <  x- 
tra  Income  tuition  for  children,  supp  e- 
ment  for  retirement  pensions,  and  :  or 
other  uses.  I  would  want  to  know  why  t  le 
Democrats'  debt  was  taken  out  of  i  ly 
dividends. 

As  a  Kansas  newspaper  pointed  o^t 
recently: 

What  stock  Is  held  by  more  old  folks,  mdre 
young  folks,  retired  persons,  and  pens!  m 
funds  than  any  other?  American  Telepbofie 
and  Telegraph. 

I  am  sure  these  stockholders  and  mA- 
llons  of  other  Americans  would  like  c 
hear  some  answers  from  A.T.  k  T.  and  t%e 
Democrats. 

Why  has  A.T.  k  T.  allowed  the  Demi  i 
crats'  debt  to  go  uncollected? 

How  can  A.T.  k  T.  defend  Its  actions  (o 
Its  stockholders? 

How  cam  A.T.  k  T.  and  the  Democrajts 
support  their  arrangement  for  contln  i 
Ing  telephone  service  when  other  cv  s 
tomers  in  much  less  extreme  positlo  is 
would  have  their  telephones  cut  off  urfil 
payment  In  full  was  received. 


SHORTCHANGING  THE 

ENVIRONMENT 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  recently 
I  called  to  the  attention  of  the  Sent  te 
the  failure  of  this  administration  to  i  e- 
quest  enough  money  to  man  our  natior  al 
forests  adequately.  The  budget,  as  su  )- 
mited  by  the  President,  for  Forest  Servi  :e 
personnel  will  lead  to  a  reduction  in 
foresters,  the  men  who  are  responsll  le 
for  the  care  of  our  national  forests.  T  le 
personnel  reduction  that  will  occur  if  t  le 
budget  is  passed  in  the  form  submltt  k1 
will  work  a  hardship  on  those  attempt!  >g 
to  manage  our   national   forests.  Tills 


shortsighted  budget  policy  shortchanges 
the  environment.  We  have  asked  for  bet- 
ter management  of  the  forests.  What  do 
we  get?  A  reduction  In  the  number  of 
Federal  employees  responsible  for  such 
management. 

I  recently  communicated  with  Mr. 
Steve  Yurlch,  regional  forester  for  re- 
gion 1,  In  Missoula,  covering  parts  of  the 
Northwest  and  northern  Idaho.  I  asked 
him  what  the  Impact  of  proposed  per- 
sonnel cuts  would  be  on  region  1.  He 
states  that  the  region  must  reduce  Its 
present  permanent  full-time  force  of 
2,212  employees  by  110  personnel.  In  ad- 
dition, the  temporary  force  employed 
during  the  summer  must  be  reduced  by 
430  personnel.  In  Idaho's  region  1,  this 
means  a  cut  of  36  full-time  employees 
and  230  temporary  employees.  I  find  cuts 
of  this  type,  in  face  of  an  Increasing  de- 
mand for  better  management  that  pro- 
tects the  scenic  and  recreational  values 
of  our  forests,  to  be  discouraging. 

Those  who  are  Interested  In  conserv- 
ing our  great  national  forests,  In  manag- 
ing them  in  keeping  with  the  best  con- 
cepts of  the  Multiple  Use-Sustained  Yield 
Act  of  1960,  should  Insist  that  the  Forest 
Service  receive  adequate  personnel  fund- 
ing. I  urge  the  Senate  to  see  that  this 
is  done. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  an- 
swer from  Mr.  Steven  Yurlch,  regional 
forester  of  region  1,  signed  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Wort,  be  printed  In  the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objecticm,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Dbpastment  of  AcaicTTLTTrmz, 

POKEST   SEKTICK, 

Missoula.  Mont..  ApHl  10,  t»72. 
Hon.  Fkank  CHtntCH, 
V.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

DxAB  Sknatos  CmracH:  This  la  In  answer 
to  your  letter  of  March  23  Including  corre- 
spondence by  Mr.  Morton  Brlgham  of  Lewis- 
ton.  Idaho. 

Mr.  Brlgham's  suggested  areas  for  consid- 
eration as  candidate  study  areas  have  been 
forwarded  to  the  National  Forests  concerned. 
The  Forests  will  evaluate  the  areas  Mr.  Brlg- 
ham recommends  along  with  areas  recom- 
mended by  others.  Tbe  Forest  Supervisors 
will  make  recommendations  to  me  in  June. 
At  that  time  I'll  review  the  areas  from  a 
Regional  perspective  and  forward  recom- 
mendations to  the  Chief.  The  process  pro- 
vides considerable  opportunity  for  areas  such 
as  Mr.  Brlgham  proposed  to  be  considered 
as  possible  study  areas. 

The  Boise  meeting  Mr.  Brlgham  speaks 
of  was  a  long  distance  to  expect  people  from 
north  Idaho  to  travel.  Consequently,  all  the 
Forests  north  of  the  Salmon  River  are  hold- 
ing local  meetings  where  people  can  voice 
their  Ideas  about  roadless  area  studies. 

In  regard  to  your  question  on  personnel 
cuts.  I  feel  the  following  will  give  you  an 
Idea  of  our  position : 

Although  the  lack  of  enough  people  and 
funding  needed  to  achieve  a  balanced  land 
management  program  Is  not  new,  these  lat- 
est limitations  will  have  a  considerable  ad- 
verse effect.  We  are  experiencing  a  critical 
period  In  our  effort  to  emphasize  balance 
among  our  programs.  We  have  Identified  the 
necessary  direction  and  are  now  taking  the 
first  steps  toward  our  balanced  program  ob- 
jectives. However,  these  latest  personnel 
limitations  will  seriously  curtail  this  effort  as 
well  as  reduce  our  present  programs.  The 
more  serious  effect  of  this  Is  the  compound- 
ing Impact  It  will  have  on  future  activities. 

As  a  result  of  the  average  grade  reduction 


and  the  5  percent  personnel  cut.  the  Northern 
Region  of  the  Forest  Service  must  reduce  Its 
present  permanent  full-time  work  force  of 
2.212  employees  by  110.  Coupled  with  this  the 
size  of  our  summer  seasonal  work  force,  which 
we  put  on  the  employment  rolls  In  June, 
must  be  reduced  by  approximately  430  em- 
ployees. 

For  the  Forest  Service  Units  in  the  State 
of  Idaho  this  represents  a  reduction  in  oixr 
work  force  of  approximately  36  permanent 
fulltlme  employees  and  a  reduction  of  our 
seasonal  force  by  230. 

In  addition  to  the  reduction  of  employees, 
dollar  savings  which  result  from  these  vari- 
ous personnel  limitations  are  being  either 
withdrawn  or  Impounded.  For  the  Northern 
Region  this  will  amount  to  •1,459,000  of 
which  i^proxlmately  $568,000  will  come  from 
Forest  Service  Units  in  Idaho. 

We  are  maJElng  a  real  effort  to  assure  that 
multiple  use  planning  and  numagement  In 
the  Northern  Region  are  reflecting  changing 
public  values  and  concerns.  This  responsi- 
bility is  having  a  significant  Impact  on 
management  and  the  production  of  com- 
modities. In  the  case  of  timber  manage- 
ment the  Region's  efforts  to  do  a  high  qual- 
ity Job  in  conducting  timber  harrest  has 
contributed  to  a  reduction  in  the  timber 
sale  program.  This  can  be  partly  attributed 
to  limitations  on  people  and  funding  to 
carry  out  balanced  programs.  Maintaining  a 
status  quo  on  personnel  would,  by  Itself, 
hamper  the  efficiency  of  our  efforts.  The  re- 
duction of  personnel  not  only  precludes  car- 
rying on  all  regular  activities  but  also  seri- 
ously restricts  our  abUity  to  be  flexible  in 
meeting  quantity  and  quality  needs  in  plan- 
ning and  management. 

Federal  agencies  such  as  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice, to  be  responsive  to  new  laws  such  as  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  and 
changing  public  values,  must  now  utilise 
the  service  of  social  scientists  and  economists 
in  our  planning  and  management  activities. 
The  addition  of  specialists  such  as  this  has 
been  almost  totally  curtaUed  as  a  result  of 
the  personnel  eeUlng  situation  we  face. 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  and  I  hope  I 
have  an  opportunity  to  discuss  other  aspects 
of  forest  management  with  you. 
Sincerely, 

Wm.  a.  Wokt, 
Regional  Forester. 
(For  Steve  Yurlch) . 


REFORMING  IRS  FORM  1040 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  more 
thsm  1  year  ago,  I  Introduced  S.  1520, 
designed  to  aid  the  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans who  each  year  faithfully  perform 
the  arduous  and  Increasingly  complex 
task  of  filling  out  their  Federal  Income 
tax  forms.  My  bill  would  subject  all  fu- 
ture income  tax  materials  to  the  careful 
scrutiny  of  a  ptuiel  of  average  taxpay- 
ers, who  will  Insure  that  all  such  forms 
shall  be  as  clear,  concise,  and  compre- 
hensible as  possible. 

Coincidental  with  this  year's  April  17 
income  tax  deadline  was  the  release  of 
an  Internal  Revenue  Service  study  of  the 
attitudes  of  taxpayers  toward  the  "In- 
famous tax"  form  1040.  I  feel  that  the 
results  of  this  study  warrant  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  and  clearly  reveal 
the  need  for  the  legislation  which  I  have 
introduced. 

In  what  seems  to  be  a  growing  trend, 
it  was  revealed  that  69.8  percent  of  all 
American  tp.xpayers  seek  outside  help  in 
the  preparation  of  their  Income  tax,  an 
Increase  from  the  69.1  percent  who 
sought  help  the  previous  year. 

It  was  further  revealed  In  this  report. 
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prepared  by  Crossley  Surveys,  Inc.,  that 
97  percent  of  those  taxpayers  not  having 
completed  elementary  school  were  re- 
quired to  have  others  prepare  their  In- 
come tax  reports;  70  percent  of  all  tax- 
paying  high  school  graduates  sought  out- 
side help,  while  43  percent  of  college 
graduates  paying  lnc<Mne  taxes  reported 
having  someone  else  prepare  their  in- 
come tax  returns. 

Mr.  President,  these  statistics,  cou- 
pled with  the  recent  controversy  over 
the  validity  of  returns  prepared  by  com- 
mercial tax  preparation  services,  clearly 
indicate  the  need  for  the  simplification 
of  our  tax  forms.  I  would,  therefore, 
commend  the  bill  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate,  and  would  hope  that  posi- 
tive action,  too  long  delayed,  will  now 
fulfill  the  hopes  of  America's  taxpayers. 


JAMES  B.  GODWIN— GEORGIA-BORN 
CATHEDRAL  ARCHITECT 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  Bffr.  Presldmt,  Geor- 
gians have  been  recognized  for  their  ac- 
complishments in  many  varied  fields  of 
endeavor  but  perhaps  none  Is  more 
unique  than  Mr.  James  B.  Godwin,  a 
native  of  Columbus,  Ga..  and  the  pres- 
ent architect  of  Washington's  National 
Cathedral.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
an  editorial  on  VLc.  Godwin's  work  and 
dedication  published  in  last  Sunday's 
Washington  Post,  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, so  that  all  may  read  of  the  persever- 
ance of  this  fine  Georgian. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Tbx  Washincton  Cathdbal  .  .  . 

.  .  .  officially  known  as  The  Cathedral 
Church  of  Saint  Peter  and  Saint  Paul  and 
tbe  sixth  largest  church  in  the  world,  has  a 
new  Superintending  Architect.  He  Is  James 
B.  Godwin,  who  was  bom  and  raised  in  Co- 
lumbus, Georgia,  has  designed  a  number  of 
churches  and  ch^>els  In  the  Gothic  style  and 
looks  and  talks  as  we  Imagine  a  medieval 
(tone  mason  might  have.  Mr.  Godwin  baa 
been  busy  since  last  December  preparing  the 
final  working  drawings  for  the  Cathedral, 
which  has  been  under  construction  since 
1907,  so  that  any  competent  architect,  ex- 
pert In  Gothic  or  not,  can  supervise  Its  com- 
pletion. 

Mr.  Godwin  Is  the  fourth  architect  on  the 
Job.  The  initial  plans  were  drawn  up  by  Dr. 
George  F.  Bodley,  the  foremost  exponent  of 
English  Gothic  in  modem  times.  He  died  be- 
fore construction  began  and  Henry  Vaughan 
of  Boston  took  over.  World  War  I  interrupted 
the  work  which,  since  1921,  was  continued 
by  PhUlp  H.  Frohman.  StUl  the  Cathedral 
Architect  In  title,  Mr.  Frohman,  who  is  now 
86,  had  to  relinquish  his  daUy  responsibili- 
ties. 

Mr.  Godwin  is  Heaven-bent  to  complete 
the  Interior  of  the  Cathedral,  that  Is  the 
entire  nave  and  narthex  complex.  In  time 
for  the  nation's  bicentennial  celebration  In 
1976.  The  west  portal  with  Its  two  flanking 
towers,  that  wlU  resemble  Canterbury  Ca- 
thedral in  England,  are  to  bring  the  building 
to  completion  In  12  years.  Like  his  predeces- 
sors. Godwin  wUl  make  the  buUdlng  faith- 
fully Gothic,  not  Just  in  appearance  but  also 
In  Its  method  of  stone  construction,  making 
concessions  to  modem  concrete  and  steel 
only  to  assure  greater  permanence  and  fire 
reslstence.  Like  the  Cathedral's  Dean,  the 
Very  Rev.  Francis  B.  Sayre,  he  sees  Gothic 
architecture  not  as  an  anachronism  but  as 
the  most  perfect  expression  of  the  spixiX  at 
Chrlsttanlty.  "If  we  had  gone  'modem'  when 


we  started  this  building  at  the  turn  of  the 
century,"  the  Dean  said  recently,  "It  would 
look  pretty  antique  now,  don't  you  think?" 
We  are  afraid  he  has  a  point.  AQd  he  Is 
right,  too,  when  he  points  out  that  the  Wash- 
ington Cathedral,  whose  central  tower,  atop 
Mount  Alban,  rises  even  above  the  Wash- 
ington Monument,  has  long  since  become  a 
magnet  "even  for  the  long-haired  kids  who 
come  simply  because  It  Is  so  beautiful  and 
because  It  says  something  that  they  are  feel- 
ing deep  down  Inside  them  today." 


STATUS  OF  HEALTH  CARE  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  ccsisent  that  an  address  pub- 
lished In  the  American  Journal  of  Ob- 
stetrics and  Gynecology  be  printed  In  the 
Record.  The  reprint  is  an  address  deliv- 
ered by  Thomas  W.  McElln,  MJ}.,  presi- 
dent of  the  Central  Association  of  Ob- 
stetricians and  Gynecologists. 

I  think  that  Senators  will  find  inter- 
esting Dr.  McElln's  remarks  in  defense 
of  the  status  of  health  care  in  this 
country.  They  offer  some  relief  from  the 
seemingly  Interminable  dirge  being  sung 
by  so  many  critics  of  our  health  care 
system.  Dr.  McEIlln  even  dares  to  sug- 
gest that  the  patient  is  not  only  not  dead ; 
it  is  not  even  in  critical  condition;  tuid 
while  not  necessarily  in  perfect  health, 
it  continues  to  show  Improvement! 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thk  Lamxnt  of  the  Whttk  Rabbft 
(By  Thomas  W.  McElln,  M.D.,  M.S.) 

The  onus  to  utilize  wisely  and  weU  the 
precious  minutes  of  a  Presidential  Address 
Is  heavy.  It  Is  a  burden  which  my  predeces- 
sors have  borne  with  obvious  savolr  faire. 
I  have  decided  after  many  months  of  soul- 
searching  to  proceed  with  the  very  first  plan 
for  the  utilization  of  this  brief  and  treasured 
time  that  came  to  my  mind  when  I  was 
designated  as  your  President-Elect.  I  choose 
today  to  speak  In  defense  of  the  current  sys- 
tem of  health-care  delivery  in  the  United 
States.  I  recognize  in  the  current  climate 
wherein,  it  seems  to  me,  physicians  are  ex- 
pected to  Indulge  in  excessive  breast-beating 
and  In  the  repetitive  proclamations  of  loud 
"mea  culpas"  that  the  utterance  of  some 
gracious  and  admittedly  defensive  remarks 
about  ourselves  may  be  designated  as  petty. 
self-aggrandlzlng,  and  not  In  :he  Image  of 
a  Presidential  Address.  However,  1  w^Ul  speak 
to  that  which  I  believe. 

In  the  climate  of  "let's  attack  American 
medicine"  which  has  been  rife  in  tbe  land 
since  the  early  1930's,  but  an  attitude  which 
becomes  progressively  more  strident,  perhaps 
the  most  comprehensive  attack  in  the  cur- 
rent drive  to  "radically  restructure  the  med- 
ical delivery  system"  was  presented  by 
Fortune  magazine  in  January,  1970.  In  this 
issue  of  Fortune,  the  following  statements 
were  made,  which  I,  for  one.  am  completely 
unable  to  accept:  (1)  "Whether  poor  or  not, 
most  Americans  are  badly  served  by  the 
obsolete,  overstrained  medical  system.  .  . 
(2)  "But  in  order  for"  .  .  .  Improvement  to 
be  accomplished  .  .  .  "doctors  will  have  to 
reform  their  ancient  ways."  (3)  "...  the 
management  of  medical  care  has  become  too 
Important  to  leave  to  doctors." 

Now,  It  Is  staggering  to  me  that  statements 
of  this  type  (and  they  are  being  uttered 
dally  by  our  many  articulate  critics — the 
health  planners,  the  politicians,  certain  econ- 
omists and  management  personnel,  student 
activists,  labor  leaders,  and  certain  of  our 
patients)  are  challenged  by  practically  no 
person  or  organization  except  the  American 


Medical  Association.  A  reply  by  this  Asso- 
ciation Is,  of  course,  Inunedlately  declared 
Invalid  by  tbe  same  critics  simply  because 
tbe  A.M.A.'s  inxage  and  presence  is  totally 
luiacceptable  to  those  who  denigrate  Amer- 
ican medicine.  With  what  to  me  seems  Ma- 
chiavellian logic,  the  critics  then  argue  be- 
cause organized  medicine  does  protest  and 
does  object  to  certain  criticism  that  the  very 
objections  constitute  acknowledgement  of 
guilt  or  wrong.  Furthermore,  tbe  posture  of 
the  perennial  defender  is  un^pealing. 

Let's  look  more  closely  at  these  three  quo- 
tations in  Fortune's  denouncement  of  Amer- 
ican Medicine. 

First,  can  we  accept  the  criticism, 
"Whether  poor  or  not,  most  Americans  are 
badly  served  .  .  ."  by  the  current  system.  I 
refuse  to  accept  the  statement  that  most 
Americans  are  badly  served  by  you,  by  me, 
by  o\ir  colleagues.  It  Is  tbe  use  of  the  word 
most  that  totally  offends  me.  I  submit  this 
Is  a  classic  Illustration  of  the  technique  of 
"the  big  lie."  I  freely  acknowledge  that  access 
or  entry  into  tbe  system  for  tbe  poor,  for 
the  underprlvUeged,  and  for  certain  minor- 
ity groups  Is  unbelievably  difficult  and  that 
this  is  an  un-American  and  Inunoral  state 
of  affairs.  I  acknowledge  that  physicians 
must  be  more  concerned  about  access  or 
entry  Into  the  health -care  system  that  we 
may  have  been  in  the  past.  However,  I  sub- 
mit that  the  problem  of  access  has  to  do 
with  the  poverty  that  begets  malnutrition, 
with  poor  housing,  with  ignorance  which 
stems  from  poor  education,  and  with  auto- 
mation and  subsequent  unemployment 
(clearly,  problems  in  the  province  of  gov- 
ernment, industry,  and  politics).  To  be  sure, 
medicine  Is  tangentlally  Involved  and,  ac- 
cording to  its  singular  competences,  must 
be  prepared  and  wUling  to  participate  in 
and  to  contribute  to  the  resolution  of  the 
problem  of  inadequate  and  Incompetent 
medical  service  where  such  exists.  Is  It,  how- 
ever, possible  because  physicians  are  in- 
herently conservative,  because  we  have 
divided  ourselves  by  specialization  since  we 
believe  It  In  the  patient's  best  interest  to  do 
so,  that  we  are  acknowledged  as  and  are. 
Indeed,  weak  and  divided  and,  hence,  have 
become  everyone's  "whipping  boy"?  There- 
by, we  are  assigned  responsibility  for  prob- 
lems over  which  we  have  very  limited  or  no 
control.  Thereby,  the  convenient,  the  catchy, 
and,  I  believe,  libelous  and  inflammatory 
statement  that  "most  Americans  are  badly 
served"  Is  endlessly  repeated  by  tbe  media, 
and  no  voice  of  rebuttal  Is  heard. 

Never  Is  the  public  told  that  tbe  American 
medical  system  is  •Ixaoat  universally  recog- 
nized as  the  flnest  system  In  tbe  world.  Fur- 
thermore, have  we  not  made  major  effort  to 
Increase  the  effectiveness  and  scope  of  our 
outpatient  clinics;  are  moat  of  our  hospitals 
not  involving  themselves  in  extensive  out- 
reach op>erations  to  the  best  of  their  hanmsaed 
flruinclal  abilities;  have  we  not  seen  to  it 
that  senior  physician  staffing  of  our  out- 
patient and  emergency  room  facilities  is  the 
best  we  can  provide?  Are  we  iwt  trying  con- 
stantly to  upgrade  our  services  in  these  areas 
and  many  others,  and  do  we  not  constantly 
acknowledge  that  we  must  do  stUl  more?  I, 
of  course,  believe  the  answer  to  each  of  these 
questions  is  "yes." 

Can  we  accept  Fortune's  unfortunate  state- 
ment, "But  In  order  for  .  .  ."  Improvement  to 
be  aococnplished  ".  .  .  doctors  will  have  to 
reftMin  their  ancient  ways."  The  "physicians' 
monopoly"  is  often  submitted  as  Justiflc&tion 
for  this  charge. 

Table  I  demonstrates  what  I  regard  as 
an  exciting  response  to  the  critlclom  that 
there  Is  a  shortage  of  physicians  and  that 
organized  medicine  Is  not  re^xmslve.  l^eee 
enrollment  Increases  represent  the  fmitlon  at 
years  of  planning  and  development  in  Ameri- 
can medical  schools.  The  gains  now  being 
realized  w<ere  Initiated  in  the  early  I960is  and 
represent  a  growth  in  both  the  number  of 
medical  schools  and  size  of  claaaes.  Female 
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admissions  were  Increased  31.2  per  cent  In 
1970-1971,  and  black  entranta  were  Increa  led 
M.4  per  cent.  la  this  not  to  be  given  "crei  It" 
as  "reform"?  Is  this  not  about  aa  massive  an 
attempt  to  meet  the  need  for  more  ph  sl- 
clans  aa  could  be  mounted  by  medical  e  lu> 
cators?  If.  Indeed  the  A.M.A.  did  oonacloi  sly 
and  deliberately  restrict  the  number  of  i^y- 
slclana  In  the  past,  as  has  been  alleged 
for  which,  In  my  opinion,  there  la  no  ' 
dence.  can  this  charge  be  made  today? 
tlonally.  21  schools  are  In  the  process  olj 
velopment  and.  by  1975.  the  new  schools  i 
will  be  accepting  about  1 .000  additional 
year  students.  The  House  Commerce 
mlttee  in  July  (1970)  estimated  that 
number  of  practicing  physicians 
reach  a  total  of  436.000  by  1980.  an  Inc 
of  more  than  100,000  above  the  current  level. 
It  seems  logical  to  conclude  that  theineed 
for  physicians,  real  or  perceived,  will  b4  met 
In  this  decade. 


TABU  I 


Number      Ut-year      Number 

ol         enroll-      of  grad- 

schools         ment         uates 


Total 
enroll- 
ment 


30.288 
10.377 
13.  U3 


1960-61 86         8. 790  S  994 

1970-71 103        11.306  8,996 

1971-72 108       11,762  9  363 

1975 M,660 

UM 17,350 


Now  suMly,  Fortune  was  not  referrl  ig  to 
the  caliber  of  medicine  practiced  In  »very 
hospital  when  they  used  the  phrase  "ai  ;lent 
ways."  Surely,  no  segment  of  the  cltl  senry 
since  the  dawn  of  time  reviews  Ita  work 
with  more  care  than  physicians  an  I,  in 
particular,  obstetrician-gynecologists.  Can 
you  imagine  our  contemporaries  in  la  v.  in 
business,  and  In  labor  relations  conce  nlng 
themselves  with  the  equivalents  of  Issue 
committees,  utilization  committees,  tudlt 
committees,  maternal  mortality  and  m<  rbld- 
Ity  committees.  Infant  mortality  and  mor- 
bidity conferences.  Joint  obstetrlc-pei  latrlc 
review  committees,  and  residency  revlc  '  and 
accreditation  committees!  The  blatant  sug- 
gestion that  medicine  does  not  seek  ti  >  Im- 
prove, does  not  seek  to  correct,  does  n<  t  at- 
tempt with  vigor  to  utilize  the  new  s,  to 
me.  grossly  Improper!  The  chilling  ervor 
with  which  we  review  our  own  patlen  care 
problem  In  weekly  departmental  me  tings 
would  not  be  believed  by  the  public  It  gen- 
eral. 

The  third  Fortune  comment  which  t  will 
discuss  Is,  "The  management  of  medica  care 
has  become  too  Important  to  leave  tc  doc- 
tors." One  wonders  how  a  comparable  itate- 
ment  might  be  received  in  the  cor]  orate 
headquarters  of  Life.  Time,  and  Fortu  le,  to 
wit :  The  management  of  major  public  .tlons 
has  become  too  Important  to  leave  to  pub- 
lishers, editors,  and  writers. 

Fortune  magazine  and  others,  of  i  lourae 
repetitively  allege  that  the  "non-syst4  n"  of 
health-care  delivery  extant  today  Is  ev  dence 
of  our  poor  managerial  ability,  "Non-sj  item" 
Is  a  phrase  which  I  reject  and  dlsll  e  in- 
tensely. The  phrase  "non-system,"  ho  rever. 
Is  clever,  neat,  and  attractive — convenl  mt  to 
use  by  those  who  criticize.  It  la  also  non- 
sense! 

I  submit  that  the  current  health-ca  e  de- 
livery system  is  no  more  a  "non-system'  than 
the  current  method  of  delivering  lega  care. 
(The  attorneys  of  America  are  not  at  con- 
sistently subjected  to  mass  criticism;  »uld 
It  be  that  they  are  less  divided,  lesi  spe- 
cialized, and  lees  subject  to  "attack  ?)  I 
submit  that  we  are  no  more  a  "non-sjn  tem" 
than  the  current  method  of  delivering  groc- 
ery care.  I  do  not  believe  the  grocery  :  tores 
and  hardware  stores  in  Appalachia  and  ghet- 
to areas  are  as  deluxe  or  the  quality  o  pro- 
duce and  merchandise  are  as  high  is  in 
Milwaukee   or   Chicago.   I  submit,  hofrever. 


that  grocery,  hardware,  legal,  and  medical 
care  in  deprived  areas  must  be  upgraded  by 
Improved  and  Innovative  techniques  that 
we  have  only  begun  to  explore.  We  surely 
cannot  force  lawyers  to  move  into  depressed 
areas  any  more  than  we  can  force  the  great 
grocery  chains  to  buUd  costly  supermarkets 
In  depressed  areas.  Many  observers  of  the 
current  scene  contend  that  distribution  at 
medical  care  is  the  key  problem  to  a  much 
greater  degree  than  the  number  of  physi- 
cians, but  if  we  are  to  retain  democracy  and 
not  force  physicians,  or  plasterers,  or  econ- 
omists to  live  and  work  in  an  assigned  area 
then  we  do.  indeed,  have  to  be  innovative. 
Medical  students  today  seem  enthusiastically 
to  support  programs  which  would  commit 
them,  for  a  stated  period  of  time,  to  care 
of  the  Impoverished  rather  than  a  military 
service  conunltment.  Financial  support  pro- 
grams to  students  who  would  pledge  service 
for  a  stated  time  could  well  be  amplified. 
Increased  Federal  monies  could  well  be  used 
to  Induce  or  entice  physicians  of  all  ages 
Into  medically  deprived  areas. 

Now,  although  It  will  be  the  moat  difficult 
aspect  of  this  address  to  present  and  not  be 
criticized  for  pettiness,  self-aggrandizement, 
and  the  like.  I  feel  I  must,  because  somebody, 
somewhere,  must,  talk  atx)ut  the  single.  In- 
herent feature  of  the  present  system  of 
health-care  delivery  in  this  nation  which 
consistently  causes  both  continuous  and 
paroxysmal  hypertension  in  our  many  critics. 
I  refer  to  physicians'  Incomes  and  the  "fee- 
for-servlce"  system  of  payment  for  health 
care  which  is  today  the  predominant  system 
of  physician  compensation  in  otir  American 
nonaystematized  "cottage  Industry." 

Despite  my  personal  oreference  for  "fee- 
for-servlce,"  I  believe  In  the  present  pluralis- 
tic American  medical  system  as  It  now 
exists — a  logical  extension  of  the  American 
dream,  a  commitment  to  the  free-enterprise 
system.  Today,  "fee-for-servlce"  by  individ- 
uals, groups,  or  clinics,  prepayment,  and  gov- 
ernment medicine  as  provided  for  military 
personnel  and  dependents  comfortably  and 
competitively  coexist.  It  Is  my  profound  hope 
that  these  methods,  and  perhaps  others  yet 
unconcelved.  may  continue  to  comfortably 
and  competitively  coexist.  If  more  prepay- 
ment programs  come  to  the  fore  and  If  physi- 
cians and  patients  elect  such  programs  and 
"fee-for-servlce"  simply  becomes  nonviable 
as  a  course  of  evolution,  then  such  must  be 
the  case.  I  would  be  terribly  distressed,  how- 
ever, If  by  flat  and  excessive  governmental 
support  to  other  programs  the  "fee-for-serv- 
lce" system  was  eliminated  or  slowly  squeezed 
to  death.  This  to  me  would  have  to  be  the 
consummate  example  of  "throwing  out  the 
baby  with  the  bath  water." 

Injustice  Is  being  done  physicians  to  Imply 
that  it  is  somehow  unethical,  unreasonable, 
undignified,  or  improper  for  them  to  be  con- 
cerned with  the  financial  aspects  of  their 
practice.  No  other  segment  of  the  economy  Is 
embarrassed  or  shy  about  discussing  this  par- 
ticular fact  of  life.  There  are  really  two  key 
questions:  (1)  Are  physicians'  Incomes  ex- 
cessively high?  (2)  Is  "fee-for-servlce"  an 
outmoded  or  un-American  or  unjust  system 
of  compensation? 

In  terms  of  level  of  Income,  the  example 
has  been  cited  many  times  and  I  will  not  em- 
bellish it.  but  simple  mathematics  derives 
the  conclusion  that  If  a  physician  worked 
64. 3  hours  per  week  (which  la  one  of  the 
standard  figures  given  for  the  average  phy- 
sician's work  week)  at  the  wages  of  a  skilled 
laborer  the  physician's  annual  Income  would 
be  approximately  $50,000  with  fringe  benefits 
such  as  paid  malpractice  Insurance,  vaca- 
tions, retirement  funds,  etc.  The  average  cur- 
rent income  of  an  American  physician  is 
$38,538.  Although  physicians'  fees  have 
doubled  in  the  past  20  years,  I  know  of  no 
study  which  does  not  indicate  that  the  physi- 
cian's spendable  Income  per  annum  has  sure- 
ly diminished  each  of  the  last  several  years 


due  to  the  Inflationary  rate  of  4.5  per  cent  per 
annum.  Additionally,  practlc*  overhead  ex- 
pense has  increased  some  67  per  cent  in  the 
last  three  years,  principally  because  of  salary 
Increases,  and  malpractice  insurance  rates 
have  easily  tripled.  Some  group  practices  now 
report  an  overhead  cost  in  excess  of  50  per 
cent  of  collections.  The  percentage  of  all 
health  care  expenses  which  is  spent  on  physi- 
cian services  has  actually  been  reduced  from 
23.08  per  cent  In  1950  to  21.22  per  cent  In 
1969. 

While  this  has  been  going  on,  the  Team> 
sters  have  recently  achieved  a  45  per  cent 
Increase  in  income  over  a  three-year  period; 
the  rail  workers,  a  37  per  cent  Increase;  and 
Bell  Telephone  personnel  and  the  steel  work- 
ers, a  33]^  per  cent  increase.  All  contracts, 
of  course,  for  all  of  the  segments  of  the 
economy  have  a  coet-of -living  escalator 
clause  so  that  the  ravages  of  Inflation  will 
not  strike  groups  which  stick  together. 

Newspapers  emblazon  and  newscasters 
constantly  trumpet  the  contention  that  in 
the  decade  of  the  1960's  medical  costs  rose 
twice  as  fast  as  the  cost  of  living.  Physician's 
charges  plotted  against  the  general  cost  of 
living  as  measured  by  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  have  so  risen.  However,  an  effective 
refutation  to  the  claim  that  physicians'  in- 
comes have  risen  disproportionately  la  pro- 
vided by  Robert  J.  Myers  who  from  1947  to 
1970  was  Chief  Actuary  for  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration.  He  explains  that  a 
more  realistic  analysis  of  doctors'  compensa- 
tion is  achieved  by  a  comi>arlaon  with  over- 
all wagea  or  incomes  in  the  United  States. 
It  Is  obvious  from  the  fifteen-year  period 
charted  that  physicians'  Incomes  lag  behind 
the  earnings  Increases  of  the  general  p<^u- 
lation. 

Therefore,  in  the  light  of  such  analjrsls.  I 
do  not  think  physicians'  fees  or  Incomes  are 
excessive.  Neither  am  I  willing  to  be  a  critic 
of  the  Increase  In  United  States  Senatorial 
salaries  from  $22,500  In  1960.  to  $42,500  in 
1969.  although  I  did  not  enjoy  a  similar  per- 
centage Increase. 

Perhaps  we  could  conclude  from  this 
analysis  that  we  should  revise  our  form  of 
reimbursement  and  copy  the  rigid  formula 
of  labor.  Including  time-and-a-half  for  night 
work  and  double  pay  for  holidays.  I,  bow- 
ever,  am  opposed  to  a  change  because  I 
believe  that  the  "fee-for-servlce"  or  free- 
choice"  concept  la  one  of  the  essential  com- 
ponents of  the  medical  system  in  a 
democracy  as  It  is  in  any  other  system  of  a  de- 
mocracy. I  believe  oior  current  system  creates 
competition  and  provides  Incentive  for  the 
doctor,  and  that  really  doesnt  seem  unfair, 
outmoded,  or  un-American.  I  believe  the 
one-to-one  relationship  of  patient  and  doctor 
engendered  by  "fee-for-servlce"  is  in  the  pa- 
tient's best  interest.  I  believe  that  effective 
peer  review,  and  I  emphasize  the  words  ef- 
fective and  peer,  can  and  miist  eliminate  ex- 
cessive charging,  for  surely  such  occurs. 
Finally,  in  this  discuseion  of  Income  and 
chargmg.  I  must  ask  the  question,  if  we  fail 
to  respect  ourselves  and  what  we  do — who 
else  will? 

In  the  forefront  of  the  many  criticisms 
leveled  against  the  present  health-care  sys- 
tem Is  the  repetitive  statement  that  the 
United  States  ranks  only  thirteenth  In  the 
enlightened  nations  of  the  world  in  infant 
deaths.  This  charge  has  been  drummed  Into 
the  nation's  eyes  and  ears  by  almost  every 
politician  and  by  all  of  the  media.  7'he  con- 
clusion is,  thus,  unceasingly  presented  that 
obstetricians  and  pediatricians,  in  particular, 
are  doing  a  very  poor  Job.  I  object  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  statistic  is  derived,  and  I 
object  still  more  to  the  unfairnesa  of  the  con- 
clusion that  is  universally  drawn.  In  moat  of 
the  countries  with  lower  infant  deaths,  the 
following  are  important  factors:  (1)  The 
populations  are  small  and  much  more  homo- 
geneous with  no  significant  minority  groups; 
(2)  most  of  the  countries  with  a  low«'  infant 
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morullty  rate  have  a  highly  organized  social 
welfare  system,  and  poverty  and  overcrowd- 
ing simply  do  not  exist  as  they  do  In  our 
urban  ghettos;  (3)  most  every  baby  in  these 
nations  with  superior  statistics  is  a  wanted 
baby;  (4)  teen-age  pregnancy,  which  means 
"high-risk  pregnancy"  is  a  very  minor  factor 
in  these  other  countries;  (6)  there  Is  no  com- 
parability in  staUstlcs  between  nations  In 
this  or  any  other  category.  In  some  countries, 
a  birth  is  not  recorded  If  the  Infant  does  not 
breathe;  stUlbUths  are.  therefore,  automati- 
cally excluded.  In  some  countries,  a  birth  Is 
not  recognized  iintil  the  baby  U  baptized, 
an  event  that  may  take  place  a  week  or  more 
after  birth.  Hence,  the  neonatal  deaths  are 
excluded.  To  be  sure,  exclusion  of  stillbirths 
and  neonatal  deaths  would  make  all  of  our 
annual  reports  more  pleasant  to  read. 

The  opening  chapter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Demography  Yearbook  points  out  the 
impossibility  of  drawing  meaningful  oc»n- 
parlsons  among  nations  from  the  data  col- 
lected. 

In  the  decade  from  1960  to  1970.  the  In- 
fant death  rate  in  this  nation,  the  largest, 
most  complex  of  the  Western  nations,  was 
reduced  25  per  cent  on  top  of  the  12  per  cent 
decrease  in  the  prior  decade  (Table  11).  If 
this  is  "crisis,"  what  shall  we  label  "improve- 
ment"? 

TABLE  ll.-INFANT  MORTALITY  RATE  PER  1,000 
LIVE  BIRTHS 


YMr 

Mortality  rate 

1936      

57.1 

1940    

47.0 

1950          

29.2 

I960             

25.3 

1967     

22.4 

1968        

21.7 

1969    

20.7 

It  Is  tragic  and  inexciisable  that  non-white 
neonatal  losses  are  approximately  twice  those 
of  white  neonatal  losses.  I  submit  that  all 
neonatal  losses  represent  a  horrendous  trag- 
edy, but  I  insist  that  assigning  the  medical - 
delivery  sjrstem  with  the  total  or  even  major 
responsibility  for  this  national  loss  Is  Irre- 
sponsible. I  prefer  to  accept  the  analysis  of 
one  of  our  own,  Sprague  H.  Gardiner,  Presl- 
dent-Elect  of  the  American  College  of  Ob- 
stetrics and  Gynecology,  who  has  stated  that 
the  nation's  Infant  mortality  rate  could  be 
diminished  by  50  per  cent  if  communities 
would  establish  regional,  hospital-based  in- 
tensive care  units  for  newborn  Infants. 

I  feel  it  appropriate  to  look  for  a  few  mo- 
ments at  certain  of  the  aspects  of  the 
Kalser-Permanente  Program  which  Is  re- 
garded by  many  of  the  planners  and  legis- 
lators as  a  model  of  quality  and  cost  con- 
trol and  as  a  potential  model  for  health 
maintenance  organizations  or  health  care 
corporations.  My  Intent  Is  not  to  denigrate 
but  simply  to  see  if  there  are  warnings  that 
should  be  heeded. 

Sydney  Garfield,  the  architect  of  the 
Kalser-Permanente  Plan,  has  suggested  the 
Plan  Is  being  clogged  by  those  who  are  not 
actually  In  need  of  care.  "Only  after  years 
of  costly  exi)erlence  did  we  discover  that  the 
elimination  of  the  fee  Is  as  much  a  barrier  to 
early  sick  care  as  the  fee  Itself."  When  the 
fee  Is  removed,  apparently  the  major  regu- 
lator of  fiow  into  the  system  is  similarly  re- 
moved. 

Another  quotation  from  Dr.  Garfield.  "As 
for  group  practice,  though  it  Is  flattering  to 
have  part  of  our  program  proposed  as  a 
model  for  the  nation's  future  delivery  sys- 
tem, it  Is  a  mistake  to  believe  that  it  wlU 
automatically  solve  very  much.  There  Is 
nothing  inherent  In  prepaid  group  practice 
that  guarantees  ready  availability  of  serv- 
ices. In  fact,  this  has  been  as  serious  a  prob- 
lem with  us  as  In  practice  in  general." 

Dr.  Mark  S.  Blumberg.  Corporate  Hannlng 


Advisor  for  the  Kalaer  Foundation  Health 
Plan,  warns,  ".  .  .  against  the  assumption 
that  more  health  services  will  Ui4>rove 
health.  There  is  no  correlation  between  a 
nation's  general  level  of  health  care  and  the 
number  of  doctors  per  capita.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  among  the  developed  countries 
most  of  the  international  differences  are  not 
due  to  health-care  providers  or  health-care 
systems — they  are  due  to  radical  differences 
in  socioeconomic  standards." 

Finally,  In  December,  1970,  for  the  third 
time  In  less  than  two  years.  Kalser-Perma- 
nente of  Northern  California  raised  ita  rates 
9  per  cent.  It  had  Increased  its  rates  7.5 
per  cent  earlier  in  1970  and  18  per  cent  In 
1909 — no  different  from  the  national  pattern. 

Over  and  over,  one  hears  of  statistical 
studies  to  show  reduced  utilization  rates 
under  prepayment.  Less  prominence  is  given 
to  studies  such  as  that  of  the  Riissel  Sage 
Foundation  which  concluded  that  nearly  one 
half  of  all  the  members  of  the  Health  Insvir- 
ance  Plan  of  Greater  New  York  and  also  of 
the  Labor-Health  Institute  Plan  go  outside 
of  the  Plan  for  some  medical  health  services. 
To  be  sure,  utilization  rates  within  such  sys- 
tems would  seem  to  be  reduced. 

Regardmg  the  impact  of  federal  manage- 
ment on  our  health  care  system,  I  will  make 
two  comments:  (1)  The  overpromlse,  the 
erroneous  cost  estimates,  the  fantastic  infla- 
tionary effect,  and  the  administrative  diffi- 
culties of  Medicare  and  Medicaid  shoxild 
deliver  some  message  to  those  who  would 
significantly  change  the  present  system;  (2) 
it  Is  of  mterest  that  we  have  tripled  our 
Federal  health-care  expenditures  for  medical 
and  health  problems  in  the  past  five  years. 
It  is  further  worth  noting  that  this  same 
period  has  seen  a  greatly  magnified  discon- 
tent with  the  quality  and  cost  of  medical 
care  provided. 

In  a  consideration  of  the  various  foreign 
experiments  to  produce  new  health-delivery 
systems,  I  will  restrict  myself  to  two  observa- 
tions: (1)  In  the  first  year  of  the  British 
National  Health  Experience,  initial  cost  esti- 
mates were  exceeded  by  well  over  200  per 
cent,  smce  then,  while  the  cost-of-llvtag 
index  in  Britain  has  risen  rapidly.  over-aU 
medical  costs  have  risen  150  per  cent  as 
rapidly  and  hospital  costs  have  risen  three 
times  as  rapidly  as  general  prices.  In  the  fore- 
front of  a  cxirrent  reform  movement  are 
Britain's  younger  physicians,  thotisands  of 
whom  labor  long  hours  under  a  huge  work 
load  for  pay  ranging  from  $6,000  to  $8,000 
per  annum.  Little  wonder  that  approximately 
one  half  of  Britain's  medical  graduates  are 
expatriates.  (2)  I  will  comment  briefly  upon 
the  tragedy  of  Quebec.  Contemplate,  if  you 
will,  relatively  recent  governmental  action 
against  Canadian  physicians.  The  doctors  of 
Quebec,  in  the  closing  months  of  1970,  were 
literally  Imprisoned  In  the  province  by  Bill 
No.  41.  Doctors  objecting  to  a  new  Medicare 
Law  were  forced  to  continue  working  under 
penalty  of  Jail  sentence  and  fined  up  to  $500 
per  diem  If  away  from  their  practice.  The 
macabre  sequence  clearly  exposed  the  naked 
force  that  lies  behind  every  act  of  social 
legislation. 

I  have  attempted  to  present  to  you  what 
I  regard  as  a  reasonable  and  logical  reply  to 
certain  of  the  grossly  exaggerated  criticisms 
that  have  been  leveled  against  our  current 
health  care  system,  particularly  those  charges 
against  physicians.  If  evolution  changes 
medical  delivery.  I  will  yield  to  evolution 
and  attempt  to  do  so  graciously.  But  to 
change  by  legislative  revolution  a  superior 
system  tiecause  of  unchallenged  complaints 
based  on  exaggeration,  distortion,  and  un- 
truth Is,  to  me.  grotesque  and  tragic. 

I  submit,  individually  or  collectively,  we 
have  a  perfect  right  to  defend  ourselves 
against  unfair  allegations  and  to  argue  for 
preservation  of  those  aspects  of  the  present 
pluralistic  system  which  we  wish  preserved. 
For  those  of  you  who  accept  my  major  thesis. 


to  wit,  we  are  not  "all  bad,"  and  any  plan 
to  radically  restructure  the  status  quo  is  in 
error,  two  questions  must  be  posed:  What 
can  we  do — today?  How  can  we  defend  our- 
selves? 

1.  We  can  speak  and  write  in  our  own  de- 
fense as  I  have  tried  to  do  today. 

2.  We  can  talk  to  our  patients,  who  still 
are  our  greatest  allies.  We  can  explain  to 
them  the  unheralded  safeguards  which  we 
have  built  into  their  health-care  program. 
We  can  clarify  the  "whys"  of  our  charges. 
More  Importantly,  we  can  explain  our  hospi- 
tal's charges  as  the  hospital  component  of 
medical  cost  is  vastly  more  than  ours. 

3.  We  can  work  with  our  hospitals  to  de- 
velop ambulatory  care  facilities,  to  arrange 
outpatient  surgery,  and  labor  In  any  other 
reasonable  endeavor  to  reduce  stay  and  re- 
duce cost.  We  can  do  our  part  to  Increase 
the  current  45  per  cent  utilization  rate  of  the 
nation's  operating  rooms,  which  Is  a  stag- 
geringly tnefflclent  figure. 

4.  We  can  bend  our  every  effort  to  check 
the  senseless  proliferation  of  costly,  duplica- 
tive hospital  facilities. 

5.  Escalation  of  medical  costs  could  also 
be  significantly  checked  by  effective  govern- 
mental action  on  the  malpractice  front  or 
by  self-insurance  mechanisms. 

6.  Catastrophic  Illness  can  bankrupt  even 
the  family  of  moderate  means.  This  problem 
could  be  solved  by  government-organized, 
major  medical  insurance,  the  cost  of  which, 
on  a  national  per  capita  basis,  would  be  rela- 
tively small. 

The  nation's  real  problems  of  medical  care 
can,  I  believe,  best  be  met  by  measxires  that 
focus  on  particular  trouble  areas,  rather  than 
by  a  violent  transformation  of  the  entire 
medical  complex  that  would  affect  equally 
all  parts,  those  working  well  and  those  work- 
ing poorly. 

The  most  powerful  force  on  the  earth  to- 
day simply  has  to  be  what  certain  philoso- 
phers have  referred  to  as  "the  moral  force." 
We  must  believe  It  to  be  a  greater  force 
than  the  hydrogen  bomb,  for  exaQ^>le,  or 
there  Is  little  hope  for  any  of  us.  If.  tiny 
minority  that  we  ejre,  we  do  not  wish  the 
system  "radically  restructured,"  I  suggest  we 
do  not  have  to  be  "radically  restructured." 
We.  when  all  is  said  and  done,  are  the  only 
doctors  this  nation  possesses.  I.  in  1971.  virish 
to  believe  that  there  will  never  be  health-care 
legislation  enacted  In  this  nation  so  objec- 
tionable that  a  "strike"  woiUd  ever  be  justifi- 
able. Such  a  technique,  although  our  con- 
ferees in  Canada  felt  it  Imperative,  to  me  is 
anathema  and  not  consistent  with  Christian. 
Judaic.  Hlppocratlc,  or  any  other  Ideology. 

However,  unless  compelled  by  law.  I  can- 
not, at  this  moment,  conceive  of  a  force — 
including  economic  necessity — that  could 
compel  conscientious  phjraiclans  to  partici- 
pate in  an  altered  medical-delivery  system 
unless  the  evidence  was  overwhelming  that 
Improved  care  for  greater  numbers  of  pa- 
tients could  be  achieved.  The  specter  of  a 
health-care  system  that  could  result  In  in- 
ferlor  standards  is  intolerable.  I  am  not  cur- 
rently Impressed  with  the  Veteran's  Admin- 
istration Hospital  System.  Medicare.  Medic- 
aid, or  the  Postal  System. 

It  Just  may  be  that  the  distressed  state  of 
the  economy  and  the  current  "freeze"  on 
wages  and  prices  will  simultaneously  (and 
appropriately)  demote  a  number  of  ill-ad- 
vised health  and  welfare  plans  into  a  "pioliTi- 
cal  freeze."  The  chances  of  passing  new 
major  health-care  legislation  In  the  current 
Congress — which  two  months  ago  was  re- 
garded as  a  fait  accompli — are  now  some- 
what diminished.  The  time  at  hand  probably 
represents  the  very  last  opportunity  for 
American  physicians  to  speak  in  their  own 
defense  if  they  choose  to  do  so. 

Major,  new  health-care  legislation  is  Just 
"around  the  comer."  By  some  technique.  If 
we  do  not  wish  "radical  restructuring."  and 
that's  the  key  phrase,  we  must  make  known 
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our  valid  objections  to  change  which  Is  n  t 
acceptable — now  I 

Let  us  eschew  the  lament  of  Alice  1  > 
Wonderland's  harassed,  harried  white  rat  • 
bit  who,  in  that  confused  and  nlghtmarls  i 
narration,  bewailed,  "Oh,  dear!  Oh,  dear!  [ 
shall  be  too  late." 

I  would  prefer  to  heed  the  counsel  of  i 
feminist  source,  the  etiquette  of  the  lmpe<  ■ 
cable  Emily  Post,  whose  only  unchallenge  i 
social  canon  In  these  troubled  times  Is  "To  i 
must  not  be  late!" 

I  will  acknowledge  certain  deficits  In  ti\  t 
current  health-care  system.  I  wUl  work  to 
correct  them.  I  will  not  apologize  for  we 
totality  of  the  current  health-delivery  s  s- 
tem. 

Another  Evanstonlan,  a  former  Vlce-Prc  il- 
dent  of  the  United  States.  Charles  Oa  es 
Dawes,  anticipated  and  phrased  my  thougl  ts 
superbly:  "If  you  work  In  a  profession,  th  >n 
In  heaven's  name,  work  for  It.  If  you  live  >y 
a  profession,  live  for  It.  Help  advance  yc  iir 
co-workers,  respect  the  great  power  that  pi  3- 
tects  you;  that  surrounds  you  with  the  a  I- 
vantages  of  organization;  that  makes  It  pc  >- 
slble  for  you  to  achieve  results.  Speak  wfll 
for  It,  stand  for  It." 


GENOCIDE  IN  BANGLADESH 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  after  tie 
Allies  put  a  stop  to  Hitler's  savage  p 
gram  of  genocide  against  German  mln 
ities.  no  one  expected  so  soon  thereafter 
another  case  of  deliberate,  systematic 
measures  to  bring  about  the  extermina- 
tion of  a  particular  group.  But  from 
March  25,  1971,  to  December  16.  1971,  th  ; 
Pakistan  Army  conducted  a  program  t » 
slaughter  Bengalis  in  then  East  Paklstat , 
Intellectuals,  politicians,  and  Hindu  i 
were  the  main  targets. 

Norbert  Hlrschhom,  a  medical  docto 
who  had  conducted  research  on  choler 
In  Dacca  until  the  genocide  campaigi 
began,  spoke  on  this  subject  last  montt 
In  Baltimore.  His  vivid  account  reminds 
us  that  genocide  is  still  a  possibiUtj 
within  our  world,  all  the  more  reaaoi 
for  aU  nations,  including  the  Unlte< 
States,  to  pledge  themselves  to  try 
outlaw  genocide.  That  is  why  the  Unl 
States  should  ratify  the  Genocide  C 
vention. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Hlrschhom '5  talk  be  printed  in 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  talk  w 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
follows: 

Oknociok  in  Bancladesh 
(By  Norbert  Hlrschhom.  UJ>.) 

I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  the  oppc  r- 
tunlty,  by  your  Invitation,  of  learning  a:  id 
thinking  about  genocide  especially  as  relat  id 
to  the  slaughter  of  BengalU  In  the  year  19'  1. 

Genocide,  the  term  coined  by  Jur  rt 
Raphael  Lemkln,  means  murder  of  a  peop  e. 
The  United  Nations  Convention  on  the  Pr  >- 
vention  and  Punishment  of  the  Crime  >/ 
Genocide,  concluded  In  1949  and  yet  not  a]  - 
proved  by  the  United  States  to  1972,  defln( « 
genocide  as  follows  In  part : 

"Genocide  means  any  at  the  following  ac  m 
committed  with  intent  to  destroy,  in  who  e 
or  in  part,  a  national,  ethnical,  racial  or  r  >• 
Ugious  group  by 

(a)  killing  members  of  the  group. 

(b)  causing  serious  bodily  or  mental  han  a 
to  members  of  the  group. 

(c)  deliberately  infllcttog  on  the  grou} 
conditions  of  life  calculated  to  bring  abou  t 
its  destruction  in  whole  or  In  part. 

In  Bast  Pakistan,  now  Bangladesh,  It  li 
said  that  to   1971   over  a  million  Bengali  1 


died,  countless  others  were  harmed  physically 
and  mentally,  and  30  million  were  made 
homeless  and  destitute  ( 10  million  in  refugee 
camps  in  India,  another  30  million  displaced 
wlthto  Bangladesh).  It  is  my  totention  to 
show  that  this  catastrophe  was  the  result  of 
genocide. 

It  appears  to  me  that  to  the  maktog  of 
genocide  at  least  three  Ingredients  must  com- 
bine: 

First,  and  foremost,  a  deliberate  plan  by  a 
governing  or  policing  authority  that  has  the 
"totent  to  destroy  to  whole  or  to  part."  a 
particular  group; 

Second,  a  consideration  by  the  klllers-to- 
be  that  their  victims  are  sub-human.  \in- 
ciean,  corruptive,  unworthy  of  existence; 

and  Third,  the  collusion  in,  or  acquies- 
cence with  the  genocidal  events  by  other 
governments  and  peoples.  Passive  untovolve> 
ment  may  be  a  form  of  acquiescence. 

Since  we  have  yet  been  unable  to  prevent 
genocide  I  cannot  prove  that  the  third  in- 
gredleat — ooUuslon.  acquiescence — is  the 
critical  catalyst.  But  we  could  take  a  les- 
son from  the  master.  Adolf  Hitler,  who  said 
that  murder  of  Jews  would  be  a  simple  mat- 
ter; after  all,  who  protested  when  the  Arme- 
nians were  slaughtered. 

By  all  these  standards  and  definitions, 
events  in  Bangladesh  was  genocide. 

An  ail-too-brief  sununary  of  the  events 
of  1971  In  Bangladesh  will  have  to  suffice.  In 
the  first  free,  one-man-one-vote  election 
ever  held  in  Pakistan  the  Bengali  Awaml 
League  party  of  Sheikh  Majibur  Rahman 
won  an  absolute  majority  of  seats  to  the  new 
constituent  assembly  on  the  platform  of  eco- 
nomic autonomy  for  both  Bast  and  West 
Pakistan  within  one  federated  nation. 

Dismayed  by  the  outcome.  Weet  Pakis- 
tani political  leaders,  notably  the  current 
President  Bhutto,  and  the  mlUtary,  under 
former  President  Yahya  Khan  forced  indef- 
inite poat-ponement  of  the  Assembly.  Mas- 
sive civil  disobedience  by  the  Bangalis  fol- 
lowed. Negotiations  between  the  Bengalis  and 
the  West  Pakistanis  took  place  over  the  next 
two  weeks.  The  talks  seemed  to  be  pro- 
greesing  and  technical  experU  were  begln- 
mng  their  talks.  Quite  suddenly,  on  the  eve- 
ning of  March  25th  Yahya  Khan  packed  and 
flew  back  to  West  Pakistan.  A  few  hours 
later  wholesale  killing  by  shooting,  bombing 
and  burning  began  In  Dacca  and  simul- 
taneously in  several  other  large  towns  and 
cities  of  East  Bengal.  Deliberate  targeu  to 
those  first  few  days  were  students,  professors, 
politicians.  Hindus,  the  Bengali  police  force, 
the  Bengali  militia,  all  attacked  where  they 
lived  or  congregated;  the  University,  bar- 
racks, market  places,  temples,  ferry  landings 
and  crowded  residences  of  the  old  town. 

Many  of  the  army  units  carried  whole  lists 
of  people  to  be  found  and  Uquldated. 

John  Woodruff  of  the  Baltimore  Sun  wrote 
on  March  30,  1971 : 

"One  well  connected  traveller  arriving  in 
Dacca  from  Karachi  shocked  newsmen  a 
week  before  the  conflagration  by  reporttog 
that  two  generals  he  regarded  as  highly  reli- 
able had  told  him  that  the  army's  plan  was 
to  lull  the  Bengali  leadership  toto  beUev- 
tog  the  talks  could  succeed,  then  to  crack 
down  without  warning." 

Diu-ing  those  talks  thousands  of  Pakistani 
troops  arrived  in  the  EUwt  wing  by  sea,  or 
by  air.  dressed  as  civilian  travellers. 

Anthony  Mascarenhas,  a  Wast  Pakistani 
journalist,  fled  to  England  with  his  famUy 
In  May.  and  then  wrote  his  eye-witness  ac- 
count : 

"What  I  saw  and  heard  with  unbellevtog 
eyes  and  ears  during  my  10  days  to  East 
Bengal  during  April  made  it  terribly  clear 
that  the  killings  are  not  the  isolated  acts  of 
military  commanders  In  the  field.  They  are 
the  result  of  deliberate,  vengeful  orders  fitm 
the  top." 

When  the  Journalist  asked  a  Pakistani 
major  why  he  was  about  to  kUl  a  terrified 
civilian  the  reply  was, 


"Because  be  might  be  a  Hindu  or  be  might 
be  a  rebel,  perhaps  a  student  or  an  Awaml 
Leaguer.   They  knov  toe  are  sorting  them 
out." 
There,  the  first  ingredient — the  planning. 
Mascarenhas  oonttoues: 
"As  I  traveled  with  the  officers  of  the  9th 
Division  ...  I  witnessed  the  terrifying  ex- 
tent of  genocide.  I  saw  Htodus  hunted  from 
village  to  vUlage  .  .  .  shot  offhand.  I  have 
seen  truckloads  of  other  human  targets,  and 
those  who  tried  to  help  them,  hauled  off  'for 
disposal'.  I  have  witnessed   'kill  and  bum' 
missions.  I  have  seen  whole  vlUages  devas- 
tated by  'punitive  action.' " 

He  then  quotes  an  Army  Major  Bashlr  who 
explatoed  the  bloody  events  so. 

"This  is  a  cleanstog  process.  ...  a  war 
between  the  pure  and  the  impure  .  .  .  the 
people  here  may  have  Moslem  names  and 
call  themselves  Moslems,  but  they  are  Hindus 
at  hewt." 

The  favorite  joke  of  the  officers  was.  "that 
Bengal  Is  a  low-lying  land;  the  people  are 
low  and  they  lie."  This  incidentally  said  of  a 
people  with  a  magnificent  living  folk  and 
classical  culture  in  music,  poetry,  drama, 
dance  and  crafts. 

There:  togredlent  two — the  profound  dis- 
gust and  contempt. 

Over  10.000  people  are  believed  to  have 
been  killed  to  Dacca  alone  to  those  first 
few  days. 

After  this  initial  spasm  while  the  Pakistani 
troops  consolidated,  Bengali  guerrilla  resist- 
ance began.  At  its  core  were  members  of  the 
East  Pakistan  Rifles,  the  Bengali  militia,  who 
escaped  the  flrst  wave  of  slaughter.  Then 
from  mid-April  up  to  the  last  day  of  the 
Indo-Paklstan  War  on  December  9th  geno- 
cide was  carried  out  viciously,  almost  re- 
flexly,  but  almost  always  with  a  deliberate 
plan. 

Newsweek  magazine,  August  2nd.  The 
headltoe: 

"Bengal:  The  murder  of  a  people"  The 
correspondent  quotes  a  Bengali  friend. 

"We  have  been  ordered  not  to  talk  to  for- 
eign Journalists.  We  are  scared.  We  live  to 
terror  of  the  midnight  knock  on  the  door. 
So  many  people  have  been  killed.  So  many 
nu>re  have  disappeared  and  more  vanish 
every  night." 

In  the  cities  many  hostages  were  taken  by 
the  army  and  locked  up  in  the  forttfled  gar- 
risons called  cantonments.  Their  families  had 
to  sign  loyalty  oaths  and  volunteer  to  be- 
come Informers  for  the  Army  to  return  for 
the  safety  of  their  Imprisoned  relatives.  In 
fact,  weeks  after  the  liberation  the  Bengali 
newspapers  were  stUl  full  of  ads  for  missing 
persons  and  vast  common  graves  have  been 
discovered  around  each  cantonment. 
From  the  same  Newsweek  article: 
"It  seemed  a  routine  enough  request.  As- 
sembling the  young  men  of  the  village  of 
Haluaghat  to  East  Pakistan,  a  Pakistani 
Army  major  Informed  them  that  his  wounded 
soldiers  urgently  needed  blood.  Would  they 
be  donors?  The  young  men  lay  down  on 
makeshift  cots,  needles  were  inserted  to  their 
veins — and  then  slowly  the  blood  was  dratoed 
from  their  bodies  untU  they  died."  This  story 
was  to  be  repeated  to  many  towns. 

As  the  Bengali  guerrUlas— the  Mukhtl 
Bahtoi — became  active,  the  Pakistan  Army 
Issued  Martial  Law  order  148  which  declared 
a  death  penalty  for  sabotage  and  then 
stated: 

"Inhabltanta  of  the  surrounding  areas  of 
all  or  any  such  place  or  places  (affected  by 
sabotage)  wlU  render  themselves  liable  to 
punitive  action  collectively." 

A  team  of  experts  from  the  World  Bank 
visited  East  Bengal  to  June  of  1971.  In  their 
report  they  noted  the  effecta  of  Marlal  Law 
148: 

"It  was  only  AprU  that  the  Army  moved 
North  from  Jenidah  and  toto  Khustla.  There 
must  have  been  very  strong  resistance.  When 
the  Insurgenta  withdrew  the  army  punitive 
action  started.  It  lasted  12  days  and  left 
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EQiustla  virtually  .  .  .  destroyed.  The  popula- 
tion was  down  from  40,000  to  6.000.  Ntoety 
percent  of  the  .  .  .  buUdings  were  totally  de- 
stroyed. People  were  sitting  around  dazed  .  . . 
It  was  like  the  morning  after  a  nuclear 
attack." 

Sydney  Scbanbeig  of  the  New  York  Times 
returned  to  Bangladesh  to  January  of  this 
year.  He  found,  "that  almost  every  town  had 
one  or  more  .  .  .  graveyards  where  the  Pakis- 
tanis killed  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Ben- 
galis, apparently  often  on  a  dally  basis 
throughout  their  months  of  military  occtipa- 
tlon." 

With  the  nearly  dally  discovery  of  new 
graves  and  bones — ^tbe  toll  bellevably  exceeds 
a  million. 

We  have  said  little  of  the  "serious  mfntal 
harm"  defined  by  the  Convention  as  one  act 
of  genocide,  and  certainly  suffered  by  the 
Bengalis.  In  the  West  we  write  doct<H«l 
theses  on  the  psychological  traunas  to  chil- 
dren following  earthquakes  or  civil  riots. 
Who  will  document  the  damage  done  to  the 
Bengali  children  who  have  witnessed.  .  .  . 
Who  became  matoourlsbed.  .  .  .  What  psy- 
chologist can  heal  the  itnfg^n^fff  shame  and 
guUt  felt  by  the  200.000  Bengali  glrU  raped, 
many  made  pregnant  by  Pakistani  soldiers, 
many  kept  to  the  cantonments  for  round- 
the-clock  pleasxue. 
"Serious  mental  harm:" 
In  each  major  town  particular  targets  for 
the  Army  were  the  secondary  schools.  AU  de- 
stroyed. The  consequences  of  the  attempt  to 
destroy  both  learning  and  the  learned  are 
stUl  to  be  felt. 

If  the  United  States  had  immediately  cut 
off  all  economic  and  military  aid  to  Pakistan 
and  vigorously  denounced  the  genocide,  that 
might  have  sufficed  to  stop  the  killings. 
But  we  did  neither,  so  well  never  know. 
In  fact,  our  government  provided  direct 
mUltary.  economic,  and  political  support  to 
the  Central  Government  of  Pakistan  while  all 
the  events  I  have  Just  described  were  oc- 
currtog  and  no  one  to  our  government  can 
say  "I  dldnt  know." 

We  provided  continued  economic  assistance 
to  Pakistan,  allowing  them  to  use  precious 
foreign  exchange  to  buy  weiH>ons;  we  allowed 
Pakistan  to  default  on  an  80  mUlion  dollar 
debt  payment — enough  money  to  run  the 
Bengal  operation  for  over  a  month.  Even  the 
American  effort  to  relieve  Bengali  suffering 
was  magntflcent  Orwelllan  fantasy.  For  In- 
stance, we  supported  the  United  Nations  re- 
lief mission  in  East  Pakistan  and  the  Nixon 
proposal  was  for  the  U.N.  to  "help  restore 
confidence  to  the  East  Pakistani  administra- 
tion" and  to  "help  Pakistan  restore  com- 
munications and  remobUlze  the  province's 
private  fleet  of  40.000  river  boats  and  10.000 
trucks,"  the  very  acta  which  would  have  pro- 
moted the  army's  grip  on  East  Bengal.  Four 
hundred  UNICEF  trucks  and  Jeeps  were  ac- 
tually taken  over  by  the  army,  often  used  as 
g\xn  and  troop  carriers.  U.S.  food  grains  were 
taken  over  by  the  Pakistan  Army  that  dis- 
tributed them  In  large  part  to  collaborators 
and  soldiers.  By  mid-summer,  the  Bengali 
guerrllas  contrtdled  26  %  of  the  country  along 
the  border  areas,  with  millions  of  refugees 
in  them;  yet  no  attempt  was  made  to  dis- 
tribute relief  there. 

While  all  this  was  going  on  the  Pakistan 
Government  to  September  sold  30.000  tons  of 
high  quality  rice  to  Iraq. 

Finally,  last  November,  after  Congress 
voted  250  million  dollars  for  immediate  and 
direct  aid  to  the  Bengalis,  the  deputy  head 
of  our  Agency  for  International  Development, 
accord  tog  to  a  November  21st  New  York 
Times  article,  concocted  a  fantastic  scheme : 
He  would  use  this  money  to  pay  refugees  to 
return  to  the  very  horrors  from  whence  they 
fled.  Pay.  mind  you.  So  much  per  child,  so 
much  per  adult. 

Through  June  and  July  we  were  still  de- 
livering mUitary  supplies  to  the  Pakistan 
•nny.  In  Itaest  Orwelllan  "double  think"  we 


were  UAd  It  was  "only"  two  mllll<m  dollars 
worth  ot  "non-lethal  end  Items."  Well  what 
were  these  "non-lethal"  items?  From  testi- 
mony before  Senator  Kennedy's  Subcommit- 
tee on  Betngtes  June  28, 1971 : 

"Componenta,  parta  and  aooessorlea  for 
mlUtary  aircraft" 

"Component,  parte  and  accessories  tar 
military  vehicles" 

"Component,  parts  and  accessories  for 
artillery" 

"Componenta.  parte  and  accessories  for 
tanks." 

How  many  vUlages  were  destroyed  and  vil- 
lagers killed  by  refurbished  aircraft,  vehicles, 
artUlery  and  tanks? 

When  we  evacuated  Americans  from  Dacca 
on  April  6th,  1971  arrangements  were  all  set 
for  a  flight  to  Bangkok — the  logical  place  to 
go.  At  the  last  moment  all  Americans  were 
flown  by  Pakistan  International  Alrltoes  to 
Karachi.  The  empty  planes  then  flew  back 
fllled  with  Pakistani  troops  and  we  paid  for 
the  round  trip. 

Symbolic  support  also  is  not  lost  on  diplo- 
mate.  Last  summer  one  of  our  top  counselor 
officers  announced  that  everything  certainly 
seemed  normal  in  Dacca  and  that  he  intend- 
ed to  break  to  his  new  golf  clubs.  There  are 
two  places  for  golfing  to  Dacca.  One  is  to 
the  centM-  of  town  and  the  site  (tf  a  Hindu 
village  that  was  razed  and  Ite  200  Inhabitante 
klUed  that  night  to  March;  the  other  Is  at 
the  cantonment  where  the  hostages  were 
kept. 

Of  all  the  genocides  to  this  century,  this 
one  was  most  publicized.  Time.  Newsweek, 
the  Washington  Post,  the  Baltimore  Sun.  the 
New  York  Tim.es.  numerous  foreign  papers 
all  sent  star  reporters  who,  dally,  filed  one 
detaUed  grisly  story  after  another.  Many 
Congressmen  and  Senators  were  upset  with 
the  U.S.  role  and  sponsored  resolutions  and 
legislation  to  halt  aid  to  Pakistan.  Yet,  I 
have  found  a  remarkable  malaise  about  the 
subject  among  even  colleagues  and  friends. 
I  can  offer  a  few  conjectures,  only  guesses 
really,  why  this  is. 

First,  I  flnd  a  oonttoulng  disbelief  that 
American  leaders  have  a  capacity  for  evU 
deeds.  I,  myself,  don't  want  to  believe  it. 
Second,  Bengalis  are  remote  and  they  are 
Asian.  A  promtoent  relief  worker  who  was 
thoroughly  familiar  with  Blafra  as  well  as 
Bangladesh  told  me  that  American  reqxmse 
to  Blafran  suffering  was  much  greater.  Hie 
thought  It  had  to  do  with  the  Christianity 
of  the  Iboe  and  the  filial  relationship  to  the 
blacks  of  our  own  country. 

Third,  and  probably  most  critical,  is  that 
our  government  has  systematically  bltinted 
our  sensitivities  to  human  suffering,  especial- 
ly Asian  suffertog.  by  the  prolonged  war  to 
Vietnam  and  the  euphemisms  used  to  cover 
oiu:  deeds: 

Protective  reaction  strikes,  V.C.  body 
Counto,  pacification,  resettlement,  free-fire 
zone,  defoliation,  and  an tl -personnel  bombs. 
But  now,  any  of  us  who  listen  to  what 
the  anguished  among  us  are  saytog,  know 
what  suffering  those  words  really  stand  for. 
Yet,  the  words  act  as  more  anaesthetics  to 
our  already  numbed  souls.  We  have  become 
chloroformed  to  the  potot  that  our  govern- 
ment can  talk  glibly  about  "only"  2  million 
dollars  worth  of  "non-lethal  end  Items." 

Perhaps,  also,  we  are  Just  plato  fatigued. 
Arthur  Miller  has  written  that  ours  is  not 
"the  Age  of  the  Credibility  Gap.  not  with 
the  moimtato  of  facto  avaUable  .  .  .  ours  is 
the  Age  of  Abdictlon." 

Parenthetically,  however,  if  there  were  5 
million  ]x>lltlcally  active,  well-to-do  Ben- 
gall-Americans  living  here  thtogs  might  have 
been  different  for  Bangladesh,  but  there 
aren't,  and  It  wasnt. 

Please,  now  consider  with  me  this  most 
Important  hypothesis:  That  there  existe  to 
every  society  the  capability  to  coounlt  or  tol- 
erate mass  murder  and  genocide  and  that 
when  governing  powers  rationally  determine 


to  use  genocide  as  a  state  policy  the  worst 
impulses  dormant  in  society  become  un- 
leashed. This  is  not  to  say  that  each  of  us 
is  capable  of  murder.  That's  nonsense.  But. 
each  of  us  is  capaUe  of  watching  murder. 
If  my  hypotheses  Is  correct  It  therefore  be- 
comes a  critical  function  for  government  and 
organized  society  not  only  to  control  and 
subdue  the  ImpiUses  to  commit  evil,  but 
also  to  encourage  the  majority  of  us  to  rec- 
ognize and  resist  evU.  Confucious  long  ago 
stated  that  the  morality  of  a  people  is  de- 
termtoed  by  the  coorality  of  Ite  leaders.  Yet. 
in  America  today  we  cazinot  expect  our  gov- 
enmient  to  fulfill  this  function  as  long  as 
our  would-be  Mettemlchs  play  global  chess 
and  arrange  power  balances.  Albert  Schweitz- 
er once  wrote.  "We  have  talked  for  decades 
with  ever-tocreaslng  light-mtodedness  about 
war  and  conquest,  as  if  these  were  mere- 
ly operations  on  a  chessboard;  how  was  this 
possible  save  as  the  result  of  a  tone  of  mtod 
which  no  longer  pictured  to  Itself  the  fate  of 
todivlduals,  but  thought  of  them  as  figures 
or  objecte  belongtog  to  the  material  world?" 
What  can  we.  as  Americans,  as  Jews,  as 
people,  now  do? 

Since  the  Passover  season  is  nearly  upon 
MS  it  is  appropriate  to  turn  to  our  Jewish 
teachings.  After  partaktog  to  nearly  60  seders 
I  realized  for  the  flrst  time  last  year  that  the 
four  sons  of  the  Hagadah  were  all  posing  the 
same  question:  "What  Is  Passover  all  about?" 
and  were  getting  the  same  answer,  which  is 
simply,  that  to  every  generation  each  man 
and  woman  must  consider  themselves  as  If 
they  had  personally  been  delivered  from 
Egypt.  But  listen  how  the  attitude  changes 
from  son  to  son. 

The  wise  son  says,  "I  think  I  understand 
all  you  have  said.  Now  what  must  I  do?" 
The  answer  Is  to  teach  him  everything  about 
the  seder  ritual,  even  to  the  most  obvious 
detail — that  you  dont  go  carousing  after  the 
ceremonies — that  you  respect  and  remember 
the  suffering  of  others — not  because  he  needs 
to  be  told  that  but  because  he  wante  to 
know  the  specific  actions  he  should  take. 

The  evil  sons  says,  "What  are  you  people 
getting  so  excited  about?  It's  Just  that  old 
Htodu-MoSlem  thing  again.  Besides,  they're 
overpopulated  anyway."  The  Ebigaddah  tells 
us  to  seize  him  and  shake  him  until  his 
teeth  rattle  and  say  "You  people!  We're  all 
himian  beings.  We  slaved  to  Egypt  together 
we  were  gassed  in  Dachau  together;  we  all 
died  in  Dacca."  Maybe,  as  the  Hagaddah 
suggest  we  can't  save  this  son;  but  we  must 
prevent  him  from  infecting  the  others. 

The  simple  son  says,  "What's  this  all 
about?  I  am  not  a  political  person;  what  do 
I  know  which  side  is  to  blame.  Look  If  you 
want  to  talk  about  humanitarian  things, 
Where's  your  collection  box?  Here.  Ill  give  a 
few  dollars."  And  jrou  reply  "my  child." — 
not  so  endearingly  because  he's  had  a  few 
thousand  years  to  think  about  this — "my 
child,  what  people  do  to  people  and  for  people 
is  political.  Coming  out  of  Egypt  was  a  polit- 
ical act;  the  btUldtog  of  Israel  is  a  superb 
political  act;  genocide  is  a  political  act;  the 
delay  to  recognizing  Bangladesh  and  sending 
aid  is  a  political  act.  You  don't  have  to  like 
It.  but  you  had  better  understand  it." 

Finally  the  son  who  Is  too  timid  to  speak; 
you  say  to  him.  "All  right.  I  talk  better  than 
you.  I  win  speak  widely  on  your  behalf;  I 
write  better  than  you,  I  wUl  oompoee  articles 
and  letters  for  you;  I  am  wealthier  than  you. 
I  will  donate  the  money.  Just  nod  your  head 
if  you  understand,  and  support  me." 

Wise  people,  listen  to  what  you  must  do — 
tell  others  about  the  killtog  of  Bengalis,  talk 
about  America's  role  in  the  world  today,  write 
our  Congressmen.  Senators.  T^ewvps/pitm;  to- 
slst  on  recognition  of  Bangladssh  and  the 
Immediate  succour  of  crying  people:  give 
money  to  UNICKF.  the  International  Besctie 
Committee,  the  Emergency  Relief  Fund,  the 
Bangladesh  Information  Center  and  Foun- 
dation;  ask  for  America's  approval  of  the 
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Genocide  Convention;  learn  what  cau  les 
genocide,  insist  on  punishment  of  lU  per]  «- 
tratora;  and.  finally  study  toaya  to  prevmt 
the  next  genocide.  \ 

For  U  we  have  any  love  for  ourselves,  otir 
humanity,  our  God,  genocide  must  never  )e 
allowed  to  happen  to  any  people  again!  l^t 
ever  again.  Never  .  .  .  again. 


FOREIGN      AID      TO      DEVELOPl 
COUNTRIES  AND  THE  LINK 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Prrsident,  on  M^ch 
17  I  submitted  a  concurrent  resolution 
which  recommended  that  a  "link"  be 
tablished  between  the  future  creatioi 
special  drawing  rights — SDR's— and 
velopment      assistance.      Representative 
Reuss  submitted  the  same  resolution  in 

the  House. 

I  submitted  this  resolution  since  in  my 
view  it  serves  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States  in  at  least  two  ways: 

First,  the  channeling  of  additic  nal 
reserves  to  the  developing  world  w(  uld 
Ftimuate  their  purchases  of  goods  f  om 
the  developed  world  of  which  the  Un  ted 
States  is  the  most  important  nat  on. 
These  increased  exports  which  would  re- 
sult from  these  increased  LDC  purch  tses 
would  stimulate  our  economy  and  cr  ate 
additional  jobs.  We  have  heard  nr  uch 
about  the  Jobs  that  have  been  lost  to  Im- 
ports; the  link  proposal  would  builc  ex- 
ports and  consequently  employment. 

Second,  the  "link"  proposal  w  juld 
strengthen  our  relations  with  the  d(  vel- 
oping  world,  and  perhaps  gain  LDC  ;up- 
port  for  the  U.S.  position  on  such  i  lat- 
ters  as  the  future  shape  of  the  \  orld 
monetary  and  trading  system.  Secretary 
Connally  has  publicly  stated  that  it  Is 
his  wish  to  see  the  world's  econ  )mic 
negotiating  foriuns  such  as  the  Gro  ip  of 
Ten  expanded  to  include  representa  tlves 
of  the  developing  world. 
I  bring  this  matter  to  the  attentl  m  of 

the  Senate  again  today  because  sox  »e  of 
our  chief  trading  partners  and  tri  ding 
rivals  have  adopted  a  very  positive  posi- 
tion regarding  the  "link"  in  the  UNOTAD 
conference  now  underway  in  Sai^iago, 

Chile.  J     , 

The  French  Finance  Minister  Mr  Ois- 
card  d'Estaing,  in  his  statement  l^efore 
the  conference  stated: 

Finally,   the   creation   of   agreed   ln|ema- 
tlonal    liquidities    In    the    form    of 
drawing  rights — if  confirmed,  as  we 
by  the  new  system — will  enhance  th 
tlnulty  and  the  progression  of  public 
forts.  This  Is  why  France  Is  prepared 
low   the   creation  of  a  link   between 
special  drawing  rights  and  aid  for 
ment. 


tlvely  in  such  an  examination  of  the  "the 
link." 

Finally,  the  representative  of  the 
United  Kingdom  said  the  following  on 
behalf  of  his  Government: 

My  Government  supports  the  claim  of  de- 
veloping countries  for  changes  in  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
which  wlU  enable  them  to  participate  more 
dlrecUy  in  the  discussion  of  these  reforms 
and  in  the  management  of  the  International 
monetary  system.  Because  reform  of  the  sys- 
tem is  so  complex,  it  will  require  most  care- 
ful examination  before  changes  can  be  Inter- 
nationally agreed.  My  Government  believes 
that  one  part  of  such  an  examination  should 
be  the  link  between  flows  of  development  as- 
sistance and  a  new  International  monetary 
reserve  asset.  This  study  should  be  designed 
to  discover  first,  whether  a  wider  Interna- 
tional   monetary    reform   would   provide   a 
suitable  occasion  to  introduce  such  a  link. 
Secondly,  the  study  should  consider  whether 
the  link  would  be  compatible  with  what  must 
be  the  primary  object,  namely,  the  early  and 
urgent  reform  of  the  International  monetary 
system.  Finally,  we  need  to  know  whether 
such  a  link  would  command  sufficient  sup- 
port among  the  Governments  concerned  to 
make  It  a  workable  proposition.  While  this 
study  U  being  made,  the  United  Kingdom 
Government's  view  Is  that  more  traditional 
efforts  to  sustain  both  multilateral  and  bi- 
lateral aid  flows  must  be  continued  and  In- 
creased: and  here.  In  particular.  I  have  in 
mind  the  need  to  complete  quickly  the  third 
replenishment  of  IDA. 

Mr.  President,  I  must  admit  that  I  find 
it  little  short  of  astounding  tliat  Prance, 
in  particular,  which  opposed  the  very 
creation  of  SDR's  now  support  the  "link." 
Their  self-interest  must  be  served  by  this 
and  I  would  hope  that  our  Government 
would  take  a  similarly  enlightened  view 
as  to  the  U.S.  self-interest.  The  United 
States  should  support  the  concept  of  the 
"link"  and  failure  to  do  so  would  rep- 
resent a  lost  opportunity  not  only  to 
strengthen  our  economy  and  balance-of- 
trade  position,  but  also  to  reafBrm  our 
interest  in  the  development  of  the  de- 
veloping world. 


Southeast  Asian  nations— Malaysia, 
Singapore,  Indonesia,  the  Philippines, 
and  Thailand.  As  we  now  try  to  Improve 
relations  with  China,  the  neutralization 
of  Southeast  Asia  would  be  an  excellent 
way  to  reduce  future  friction  in  the 
region. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware for  his  fine  statement. 

I  also  recommend  to  the  attention  of 
Senators  the  Study  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committees  of  October  10,  1966, 
entitled  "Neutralization  in  Southeast 
Asia:  Problems  and  Prospects,"  which  Is 
useful  in  considering  the  validity  of  this 
suggestion. 


I  peclal 

(  cpect, 

con- 

Id  ef- 

to  al- 

these 

d^velop- 


Aichi 


The  Japanese   spokesman   Mr. 
stated: 

Another  Issvie  which  Is  closely  cori  lected 
with  the  future  of  the  lnt»rnatlonal  mone- 
tary system  Is  the  question  of  the  lU  k  be- 
tween SDRs  and  development  asslstan  le.  We 
fully  understand  the  position  of  the  dc  relop- 
Ing  countries  In  proposing  'the  link  as  a 
promising  means  of  activating  flnanc  al  co- 
operation from  the  deve'oped  countrle  i.  But, 
we  are  stUl  In  Initial  sUges  of  the  In  terna- 
tlonal  examination  of  the  future  t  >le  of 
SDRs  themselves.  My  country  strongly  hopes 
that  the  International  Monetary  Pur  d  wUl 
give  the  Issue  of  "the  link"  an  actl'  e  and 
serious  consideration,  keeping  in  ml  nd  lt« 
relationship  with  the  examination  of  t  le  role 
of  SDRa  themselves.  We  wUl  partlclpat  s  poel- 


NEUTRALIZATION  OF  SOUTHEAST 
ASIA 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  24,  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  Roth)  suggested  on  the  Senate  floor 
that  the  United  States  should  endorse 
the  concept  of  the  neutralization  of 
Southeast  Asia.  I  think  that  this  is  a 
most  commendable  proposal. 

In  1966,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations commissioned  a  study  of  the 
problems  and  prospects  of  neutralization 
in  this  troubled  region.  The  study  con- 
cluded that — 

viewed  as  an  alternative  to  the  long-term 
continuation  of  a  large  American  mUlUry 
presence  In  South  Vietnam,  the  idea  of  neu- 
tralization merits  serious  consideration  on 
the  part  of  the  U.S.  Government.  A  policy  of 
neutralization,  U  reasonably  successful, 
would  facilitate  the  achievement  of  the 
American  objective  of  permitting  countries 
to  fashion  their  own  destinies  without  mas- 
sive Interference  from  the  outside. 

As  Senator  Roth  made  clear  in  his  re- 
marks, neutralization  is  still  highly  com- 
patible with  U.S.  interests  in  Southeast 
Asia.  It  may  be  even  more  so  today.  The 
idea  of  neutralization  has  been  endorsed 
by  the  members  of  the  Association  of 


OUR  WILDLIFE— WHO  "OWNS"  IT? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mi.  President,  over  th? 
past  several  years  there  has  been  much 
discussion  and  controversy  relative  to 
the  Federal-State  relationship  as  it  per- 
tains to  control  and  management  of  flsh 
and  wildlife  within  each  State. 

Mr.  Don  Hall  is  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wyoming  Law  School  and  has 
worked  for  several  years  as  a  special 
assistant  to  the  attorney  general  for  the 
State  of  Wyoming  assigned  to  the  Wy- 
oming Game  and  Fish  Commission. 

He  has  written  a  fine  suiticle  analyz- 
ing the  problems  which  face  the  States 
in  regard  to  ownership  of  game  and  fish 
which  inhabit  federally-owned  land. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  Senators 
will  take  note  of  this  article.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  article  by  Mr. 
Hall  as  it  appeared  in  the  April  1972, 
issue  of  "Wyoming  WUdlife"  magazine, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

State  Versus  Federal  Jobisdxction  Ovxa 
Wn.DLirx 

(By   Don   Hall) 

The  legal  status  of  game  and  flsh  has 
evolved  from  a  broad  historical  background. 
TradltlonaUy.  the  ownership  of  wildlife  was 
vested  in  each  state.  In  1806,  Justice  White 
of  the  U.S.  Supreme  CJourt '  traced  the  his- 
tory of  the  ownership  of  game  and  fish  to 
Grecian  and  Roman  law.  Salic  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  law,  to  the  Crown  of  England  and  sub- 
sequently to  the  United  States." 

The  legislative  power  exercised  by  the  re- 
spective states  over  wildlife  is  based  upon 
this  theory  that  each  state  has  an  absolute 
ownership  of  the  wildlife  therein. 

The  legal  doctrines  pronounced  In  Gr«er  v. 
Connecticut*  and  McCready  v.  Virginia,* 
which  eetabllshed  state  ownership  of  wild- 
life, remained  unchaUenged  until  1920.  In 
Missouri  v.  Holland.'-  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
diminished  the  state  ownership  theory  with 
respect  to  migratory  birds.  In  essence  the 
court  held  that  the  states  cannot  claim  abso- 
lute ownership  of  wUdllfe  whoee  migratory 
habits  transcend  state  and  national  bound- 
aries. Thus,  the  regulation  of  migratory  birds 
was    given     to    the    Federal    Govermneot 


1  Geer  v.  Connecticut,  161  U.S.  619,  40L.Ed. 
793,  16  sot.  600  (1896). 

*  Author  would  extend  credit  to  the  excel- 
lent background  material  provided  by  paPfJ* 
presented  by  Mr.  Nicholas  v.  Olds  entitled 
the  Legal  Status  of  Game  and  Fish  and  DO 
States  Still  Own  Their  Game  and  Fish. 

*  Supra,  Note  1.  ^„_^ 

*  McCready  v.  Virginia,  94  U.S.  391  (1877). 
»  MissouH  V.  Holland.  262  U.8.  418,  641  Bd. 

641,  40  S.Ct.  382  (1920). 
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through  the  treaty-making  authority  of  the 
United  States.  State  ownership  of  wUdllfe 
was  then  reduced  to  those  resident  spKAM 
which  during  their  normal  oourse  of  life 
stayed  within  the  boundaries  of  each  state. 

With  the  advent  of  passage  of  various  laws 
by  Congress  which  enabled  the  various  de- 
partments ol  the  Federal  Government  to  ac- 
quire lands  for  wildlife  refuges  and  national 
forests,  a  new  concept  entered  the  law  which 
enabled  the  various  departments  of  Federal 
Government  to  exercise  qualified  dominion 
of  wildlife.  This  new  concept  within  the 
Federal  framework  could  appropriately  be 
entitled,  "The  Umd  Ownership  Theory." 
Under  these  laws  the  Federal  Government 
acquired  properties  under  two  situations: 
(1)  an  outright  ceeeion  by  the  state  which 
gave  the  Federal  Govenunent  exclusive  con- 
trol over  the  land  and  wildlife;  and  (2) 
acquisition  of  property  without  cession  by 
the  states  which  put  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment on  essentially  the  same  ownership 
footing  as  any  private  individual. 

Several  cases  have  arisen  wherein  Federal 
dominion  over  wUdllfe  on  Federal  lands  has 
been  an  Issue.  In  Hunt  v.  U.S.'  It  was  decided 
that  the  Federal  Government  had  the  same 
authority  as  a  private  landowner  to  reduce 
deer  populations  which  were  causing  serious 
depredations  on  the  land.  In  other  words,  the 
Federal  authorities  were  permitted  to  reduce 
deer  herds  without  being  restricted  by  state 
law. 

In  1969,  the  Tenth  Circuit  Court  of  appeals 
in  the  case  of  New  Mexico  State  Game  Com.- 
mission  v.  Secretary  of  Interior,'  decided  that 
the  Federal  Government  need  not  secure  per- 
mission from  the  state  game  department  to 
kill  game  animals  In  the  management  of 
national  parks.  This  decision  went  substan- 
tially further  than  the  Hunt  case  because 
the  Federal  Government  therein  did  not  need 
to  show  actual  depredations  or  damage  to 
the  land  by  game  animals. 

The  question  may  then  be  asked  at  this 
point,  when  or  to  what  extent  the  Federal 
Government  is  now  entitled  to  exercise  com- 
plete dominion  over  wildlife  on  Federal  lands 
without  Interference  from  state  game  laws? 
In  other  words,  may  the  Federal  Government 
now  by  virtue  of  Its  land  ownership  extend 
its  complete  dominion  over  wUdllfe  under 

land  management  policies?  It  Is  readUy  ob- 
vious that  if  the  land  ownership  theory  Is 
carried  to  its  fullest  extent,  then  there  is 
a  dangerous  precedent  established  that  even 
private  Individuals  can  exercise  complete 
dominion  over  wildlife  running  on  private 
land.  The  end  result  of  relating  land  owner- 
ship to  absolute  dominion  over  wildlife  run- 
ning thereon  would  be  that  private  persons 
as  well  as  the  several  government  entities 
which  own  lands  would  all  be  exercising  con- 
trol over  the  wildlife  resources.  This  quag- 
mire of  ownership  would  undoubtedly  lead 
to  mass  confusion  and  mismanagement  of 
the  species  presently  found  on  the  various 
land  bodies.  In  my  opinion,  this  would  ulti- 
mately destroy  the  wUdllfe  resources  which 
all  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  and 
the  citizens  of  the  various  states  now  enjoy. 
So  far,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
has  not  yet  totally  destroyed  the  concept 
of  state  ownership  of  wUdllfe.  In  Toomer 
V.  Whitsell.  1948.*  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  declared,  In  essence,  that  the  absolute 
ownership  of  wildlife  by  the  state  may  be 
a  legal  fiction.  In  Toomer,  they  then  viewed 
a  South  Carolina  Statute  for  a  Commercial 
Fishery  License  unconstitutional  under  the 
"Privileges  and  Immunities  Clause."  It 
would  appear  that  state  game  laws  wlU  now 
be  Viewed  in  the  light  of  their  "reasonable- 
ness" under  p<4lce  power  concepts  rather 
than  on  states  absolute  ownership. 

•  Hunt  V.  V.S.,  278  U.S.  96  ( 1927) . 

^New  Mexico  Game  Commission  v.  Secre- 
tary of  Interior,  et  al.,  410  F.2d  1197  (1969). 

•  Toomer  v.  Whitsell,  334  U.S.  388  (1948). 


In  the  case  of  MuUariey  v.  Anderson, 
1962,*  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  de- 
clared a  nonresident  license  fee  invalid  as 
a  dlacrimlnatlon  against  nonresident  com- 
mercial flaberman.  TTius.  it  is  I4>parent  that 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  wUl  scru- 
tinixe  commercial  a^Mcts  of  game  and  fish 
laws  within  the  "reasonable  aspect  test"  of 
police  powers.  It  would  now  appear  that  U 
the  several  states  hope  to  retain  complete 
Jurisdiction  over  wUdllfs  that  their  respec- 
tive Leglslattires  wUl  have  to  apply  the 
"reasonable  test"  with  regard  to  aU  differ- 
entials In  the  treatment  of  residents  as  op- 
posed to  nonresidents. 

If  the  states  do  not  attempt  to  fairly 
regulate  wUdllfe  resources  within  Federal 
constitutional  limits,  then  either  the  courts 
or  Congress  wUl  declare  that  the  right  to 
control  and  manage  wildlife  ahaU  be  vested 
in  the  Federal  Government. 


SPENDING  HASTE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Milwaukee  Sentinel  in  a  thoughtful  edi- 
torial on  April  12,  1972,  sums  up  the 
Navy's  orders  to  spend  $400  million  be- 
fore Jime  30  this  way : 

There  simply  Is  no  acceptable  excuse  for 
wasting  the  taxpayers'  hard  earned  dollars. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUow^s: 

Spending   Haste 

The  following  paragraph  of  gobbledygook 
Is  tough  going  but.  we  believe,  worth  a  tax- 
payer's time  to  plow  through: 

"Fiscal  year  1972  outlay  targets  promul- 
gated by  reference  A  as  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  for  fiscal  year  1973  are  over 
$400  million  above  target  in  the  earlier  fiscal 
year  1972  budget  for  the  OPN,  SCN,  PAMN, 
and  MILCON  appropriations.  Difficulty  of 
achieving  these  targets  during  the  remaining 
months  of  fiscal  year  1972  fully  appreciated 

but  Importance  of  avoiding  sbortfall  In  meet- 
ing newly  established  fiscal  year  1972  targets 
to  avoid  resultant  adverse  effects  on  antici- 
pated fiscal  year  1973  outlay  ceiling  dictates 
need  for  top  management  attention.  Antici- 
pate any  shortfall  in  fiscal  year  1972  outlay 
target  could  be  translated  into  program  loss 
under  fiscal  year  1973  outlay  celUng." 

There's  more,  but  that  should  be  enough 
to  give  you  the  general  Idea.  Not  that  you 
or  anyone  else  should  be  expected  to  under- 
stand Immediately  what  Adm.  Elmo  R.  Zum- 
walt.  chief  of  naval  operations,  is  saying  in 
this  memo. 

As  Interpreted  by  Sen.  Proxmlre  (D-Wis.), 
Zumwalt  is  ordering  the  Navy's  procure- 
ment officers  to  spend  up  to  the  hilt  this 
fiscal  year  so  the  Navy  can  have  more  funds 
to  spend  next  year. 

The  Navy  has  a  defense  for  this  q>endlng 
practice.  Testifying  before  Proxmlre's  Joint 
Economic  Subcommittee,  Adm.  I.  C.  Kldd, 
chief  of  the  Naval  Material  Command,  after 
SMlmlttlng  that  he  had  a  bard  time  under- 
standing the  memo  himself,  says  memos  like 
this  have  been  Issued  for  years. 

It  seems  that  Congress  gets  later  and  later 
in  making  its  appropriations,  not  getting 
around  to  It  until  long  after  a  new  fiscal 
year  gets  underway. 

"When  we  get  final  approval  of  our  budget 
and  the  money  actually  In  hand  so  late  In 
the  fiscal  year,"  said  Kldd,  "It  very  seriously 
complicates  the  abUity  of  the  systems  com- 
mands to  get  proper  contracts  drawn  and  to 
get  that  money  actually  spent."  In  other 


wards,  they  have  to  do  In  six  mont^  what 
they  should  have  a  year  to  do. 

If  that  be  the  case,  why  doesn't  Zumwalt 
Just  say  so  in  simple  English  Instead  of  en- 
gaging In  circumlocution  about  outlay  tar- 
gets, shortfalls  and  such? 

Certainly  Congress  shares  some  blame  for 
not  making  appropriations  on  time.  But  the 
Navy — and  all  other  offices  In  and  out  of  the 
Pentagon  which  hasten  to  make  waste — also 
are  to  blame.  There  simply  Is  no  acceptable 
excuse  for  wasting  the  taxpayws'  hard 
earned  dollars. 


•  Mullaney  v.  Anderson,  342  UjB.  416  (1952) . 


SENATE  HEARINGS  ON  THE  DE- 
PARTMENT OP  COMMUNITY  DE- 
VELOPMENT 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
11  and  12  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  held  additional  hearings  on 
S.  1430,  the  President's  prc^XMsal  to  cre- 
ate a  new  Department  of  Community 
Development.  The  hearings  were  chaired 
by  Senator  Chiles  in  the  absence  of  om* 
distinguished  chairman.  Senator  Mc- 
Clellan,  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Cormecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  who  is 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Exec-, 
utive  Reorganization. 

As  principal  Senate  sponsor  of  this 
and  the  administration's  three  other 
executive  reorganization  bills,  I  am  very 
pleased  that  we  have  reopened  hearings 
now.  On  April  1 1  the  House  (jovermnent 
Operations  Committee  held  its  final  day 
of  hearings  on  the  Department  of  Com- 
munity Development,  in  which  it  heard 
Secretary  Connally  and  Mr.  Frank  Car- 
lucci.  Associate  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Managanent  and  Budget,  present  a  final 
summary  of  the  administration's  case 
for  the  bill. 

The  chairman  of  the  House  committee. 
Congressman  Chet  Holdteld,  deserves 
praise  for  his  diligent  and  thorough  at- 
tention to  the  reorganization  measures, 
and  for  his  intention  to  move  tihead 
with  this  worthwhile  legislation.  The  Sen- 
ate should  move  in  tandem  with  the 
House  and  I  am  looking  forward  to  com- 
pletion of  the  hearings  in  our  own  Sen- 
ate committee  as  well. 

The  witnesses  who  appeared  before  the 
Senate  committee  on  April  11  and  12 
were  Under  Secretary  of  Transportation 
Beggs,  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Ljmn,  OEO  Director  Sanchez,  and  Asso- 
ciate OMB  Director  Carlucci.  I  have  ex- 
cerpted their  testimony  for  the  Record 
in  order  to  make  it  available  to  those  who 
are  interested  in  the  creation  of  this  new 
Department. 

I  would  note  that  this  testimony  on  the 
creation  of  a  new  Community  Develop- 
ment Department  comes  at  an  appropri- 
ate moment.  The  Senate  is  now  consider- 
ing S.  3462,  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  which  would 
add  a  major  new  community  develop- 
ment role  to  the  existing  Agriculture  De- 
partment. 

During  our  debate  on  the  bill  I  shall 
£isk  the  Senate  to  consider  whether  the 
job  of  creating  economically  viable,  en- 
joyable, rural  communities  is  primarily  a 
matter  of  rural  policy,  or  a  matter  of 
community  building  and  improved  com- 
munity facilities.  I  submit  that  it  is  the 
latter.  A  community — rural,  semirural,  or 
urban — is  built  of  many  things:  Among 
them  are  community  spirit;  community 
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facilities  for  recreation,  sanitation,]  and 
transportation;  commercial  developinent; 
and  an  industrial  or  manufacturing  Vase. 
There  should  be  no  artificial  dlstinclftons 
made  among  urban  and  suburban  ct 
munitles  and  primarily  "rural"  commu- 
nities. One  department  charged  wlthkhe 
responsibility  and  given  the  program!  to 
help  build  all  of  the  Nation's  cor 
ties  is,  I  suggest,  the  more  logical/  re- 
sponsible solution  to  the  problem  ol  aid- 
ing rural  community  development. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  poi  ions 
of  the  testimony  be  printed  in  tiie  Hec- 

ORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ftems 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  ] 
as  follows: 

THS    DKPABTlfENT    OP    COMMTTNTrT 

MKNT  Bill    (S.   1430) 
(Statement  of  Under  Secre 
James  M.  Beggs) 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  tbe  o^wrtu- 
nlty  to  appear  this  morning  to  pree4  it  tbe 
views  of  the  Department  of  Transpo  t«tlon 
on  tbe  President's  Departmental  Re<  rganl- 
zatlon  Program,  and  specifically  on  tl  e  pro- 
posed Department  of  Community  D  velop- 
ment. 

We  truly  believe  that  this  program  p  eeenta 
a  unique  opportunity  to  substantia]  y  Im- 
prove the  operation  of  the  Executive  (ranch 
of  the  Federal  Oovernment,  and  we  ^VP*''^ 
It  wholeheartedly. 

To  those  who  ask  why — when  only 
time  ago  we  were  urging  tbe  oonso: 
of  transportation  resources  Into  a  slni 
partment,    we    now    urge    their   dlv! 
would  make  three  points: 

(1)  The  establishment  of  tbe  Depi 
of  Transportation  was  a  wise  and  ni 
move,  taking  Into  account  the  dlspe: 
transportation  programs  and  the  depart- 
mental structure  which  prevailed  li  1966. 
Even  though  the  Department  stUl  d(  s  not 
Include  all  of  the  transportation  agec  sles  It 
should,  It  has  made  substantial  gains  n  de- 
veloping an  intelligent  and  conslsten  Fed- 
eral policy  regarding  all  modes  of  ,  trans- 
portation. 

(2)  In  recommending  the  division  }f  the 
functions  of  tbe  present  Department  I  am 
In  no  way  advocating  a  return  to  t  e  sit- 
uation that  existed  before  the  Depa  tment 
was  established.  At  that  time,  transpo  batlon 
functions  were  distributed  among  many 
agencies  and  departments  without  ar  r  con- 
sistency or  overall  purpose.  What  we  1  ropoee 
today  Is  a  division  of  transportation  func- 
tions essentially  between  two  depar  ments 
based  on  their  primarily  national  versi  s  pre- 
dominantly local  orientations.  This  Is  In 
marked  contrast  to  tbe  fragmentat  on  of 
transportation  functions  among  the  9ve  de 
partments  and  three  Independent 
which  previously  exercised  tbe  f 
now  vested  In  the  Department  offTrans- 
portatlon. 

(3)  When  the  Department  of 
tlon  was  established,  the  Preside: 
partmental  Reorganization  Program 
avaUable.  If  It  had  been.  I  belle' 
frankly  that  the  consolidation  and 
tlon  of  transportation  functions 
essentially  as  we  now  recommend 

The  creation  of  a  broad-based 
of   Community   Development    wUl 
possible  to  provide  a  more  focused 
grated  response  to  tbe  full  range 
munlty  development  problems,  sue 
steady  movement  of  people  from 
ban  areas  or  from  cities  to  suburbs. 

Further,  our  proposal  will  comi 
adverse  effects  of  dlSMtlerly,  costly, 
desirable  land  development  and 
Department  of  Community  DevelopnAnt,  by 
offering  a  broad  range  of  programs  aimed 
at  total  community  development  ne#s,  will 
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move  away  from  tbe  narrow  functional  orien- 
tation which  currently  exists. 

Two  major  elements  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation  are  deeply  Involved  in 
community  planning  and  development — ^tbe 
Federal  Highway  Administration,  and  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administration. 

Since  tbe  entire  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Administration  Is  dedicated  to  tbe  serv- 
ice of  Individual  communities,  especially 
through  Its  capital  grant  program.  It  wo\Ud 
be  transferred  Intact  to  the  Department  of 
Community  Development. 

The  Federal  Highway  Administration  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation  has  two 
main  program  areas — highways  (Including 
construct  Ion -related  aspects  of  highway 
safety)  and  motor  carrier  safety.  Tbe  high- 
way program  Is  very  much  involved  In  com- 
munity planning  and  development.  Quite  ob- 
viously, Streets  and  highways  are  every  bit 
as  essential  to  community  development  as 
Is  housing,  water  and  sewer  systems,  or  com- 
munity services.  It  is  Imperative  that  these 
functions  be  planned  together  from  their 
Inception. 

The  IntersUte  Highway  System,  although 
nationwide  In  Its  scope  and  objectives,  has 
a  very  significant  Impact  on  the  development 
of  communities  served.  It  Is  logical,  there- 
fore, to  Include  this  program  with  the  other 
community-oriented  elements  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Community  Development. 

Motor  carrier  safety  Is  not  Involved  to  a 
great  extent  In  community  life.  Tbe  major 
Impact  Is  on  interstate  transportation,  and 
Its  objectives  relate  to  tbe  safety  of  trucks 
and  buses  operating  over  a  transportation 
system  which  Is  nationwide  in  scope.  It  Is, 
therefore,  more  appropriate  to  Include  this 
function  In  tbe  proposed  Department  of 
Elconomlc  Affairs  along  with  other  trans- 
portation safety  programs  having  similar  ob- 
jectives. 

As  you  know,  the  proposal  for  establishing 
the  Department  of  Conmiunlty  Development 
originally  provided  for  the  Inclusion  of  tbe 
highway  traffic  safety  grants  programs  of  the 
National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Adminis- 
tration in  the  Department  of  Community 
Development.  After  careful  reexamination, 
we  became  convinced  that  It  would  be  better 
to  Include  tbe  motor  vehicle  safety  and  high- 
way traffic  safety  functions  now  adminis- 
tered by  NHTSA  In  a  single  department. 
The  motor  vehicle  and  tbe  driver  are  an 
inseparable  combination  whose  actions  and 
reactions  to  the  highway  environment  cause 
highway  accidents.  Separating  these  two  pro- 
grams by  placing  them  In  different  depart- 
ments would  run  counter  to  the  purposes 
of  the  reorganization.  Further,  the  traffic 
safety  functions  concerned  here — that  Is, 
those  not  associated  with  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  highways — do  not  re- 
quire coordination  with  community  planning 
and  development  agencies.  PlnaUy,  we  be- 
lieve that  our  proposal  to  keep  tbe  highway 
traffic  safety  and  motor  vehicle  safety  pro- 
grams together  is  consistent  with  the  Intent 
of  Congress  as  expressed  In  the  Highway 
Safety  Act  of  1970.  Brtefiy,  this  U  why  we  are 
recommending  this  amendment  to  our  orig- 
inal bUl. 

Tbe  two  community-oriented  elements  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation — tbe  Ur- 
ban Mass  Transportation  Administration  and 
the  highway  related  elements  of  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administration — would  com- 
prise the  Conununlty  Transportation  Admin- 
istration, one  of  three  major  administrations 
m  the  new  department.  The  essential  ele- 
ments for  comprehensive,  community- 
oriented  planning  and  programming — urban 
and  rural  development,  bousing,  and  com- 
munity transportation — thus  are  embodied 
In  a  single  department. 

In  our  study  of  the  means  for  Implement- 
ing the  reorganization  proposal  most  effec- 
tively, great  care  was  taken  to  preserve  the 
effective  program  delivery  systems  currently 


existing.  Tbe  State  Highway  Departments, 
for  instance,  will  continue  to  conduct  their 
business  with  the  Division  Engineers  In  their 
States  as  at  present.  Similarly,  only  one 
Federal  agency  will  be  concerned  with  mass 
transit  grants.  I  am  confident  that  the  clien- 
tele groups  and  planning  agencies  will  find 
tbetr  tasks  facilitated  by  the  new  organiza- 
tion, particularly  since  the  community  plan- 
ning and  development  agenceis  will  also  be 
in  tbe  same  single  department. 

We  have  also  developed  a  concept  for  a  field 
organization.  As  I  mentioned  earlier,  the 
Department  of  Community  Development  is 
envisioned  as  a  community-oriented  agency. 
This  concept  dictates  that  a  high  degree  of 
decentralization  and  delegation  of  program 
authority  be  effected.  It  further  dictates  that 
the  departmental  regional  director  have  com- 
prehensive line  authority  over  fucntlonal 
field  officials  at  the  regional  level. 

The  field  organization  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation  elements  transferring  to 
the  Department  of  Community  Development 
would  remain  essentially  Intact,  thus  ass\ir- 
Ing  continued  service. 

The  Federal  Highway  Administration  field 
organization  presently  consists  of  nine  re- 
gional administrators  In  regions  correspond- 
ing very  closely  to  the  ten  standard  regions. 
Subordinate  to  the  regional  administrator  Is 
a  division  engineer  In  each  State  capital  to 
whom  most  program  authority  has  been  dele- 
gated. The  Division  Engineer  reviews  the 
State  highway  plans  for  adherence  to  Federal 
standards.  An  excellent  working  relationship 
exists  between  tbe  States  and  tbe  dlvlslan 
engineers.  This  relationship  and  tbe  program 
authority  delegation  must  be  retained.  Coor- 
dination with  other  Department  of  Com- 
munity Development  programs  will  be  facil- 
itated by  the  proposed  establishment  of  the 
Department  of  Community  Development 
field  offices  at  the  State  level.  We  believe 
that  the  present  regional  highway  adminis- 
trator would  be  most  effectively  placed  in  a 
line  position  under  the  regional  dlrectbr. 

Tbe  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Adminis- 
tration has  not  yet  established  a  field  orga- 
nization. However.  Congress  has  authorized 
thirty  field  positions,  and  tbe  development 
of  field  representation  Is  well  underway.  In 
tbe  Department  of  Community  Development, 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administra- 
tion regional  director  would  become  a  staff 
assistant  to  the  Departmental  Regional  Di- 
rector and  a  member  of  the  team  serving  tbe 
urban  communities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Department  of  Community  De- 
velopment would  enable  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment to  mount  a  considerably  more  effec- 
tive and  efficient  drive  against  tbe  problems 
of  our  deteriorating  urban  and  neglected 
rural  areas  than  can  now  be  acoompllsbed. 
More  Importantly,  this  increased  efflclency 
wUl  mean  better  government  for  ail  the  peo- 
ple. 

I  urge  this  Committee  to  take  favorable 
action  on  8.  1430  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

S.  1430.  To  Bbtabubh  a  DzrAzncxirr  or 
CoMMUwrrt   DBVXLoncxMT 

(Statement  of  James  T.  Lynn,  Under 
Sfloretary  of  Commerce) 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  tliank  you  and 
the  membars  of  the  Committee  for  thU  op- 
portunity to  present  the  views  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  on  the  propoaed  Dei>art- 
ment  of  Conununlty  Development.  My  testi- 
mony today  will  be  in  iupp<»t  of  8. 1430,  the 
bill  establishing  tha  Department  of  Com- 
munity Devtiopment.  I  must,  however,  also 
discuss  to  some  extent  8. 1433.  the  oompanlon 
bUl  which  establishes  the  Department  of  Ico- 
nomlc  Affairs. 

Our  programs  affected  by  the  DCD  bill  an 
those  of  the  Boonomle  Development  Admln- 
IstraUon  and  the  Title  V  Regional  Commis- 
sions. These  programs,  all  of  which  are  an- 


thorlsed  by  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1966,  work  toward  the 
resolution  of  economic  problems  by  stimu- 
lating creation  of  permanent  Jobs.  They  in- 
clude direct  aid  to  job-creating  businesses 
themselves  as  well  as  assistance  to  hard- 
pressed  oommunities  to  help  those  communi- 
ties create  tbe  economic  Infrastructure  neces- 
sary for  industrial  growth. 

The  Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion makes  low  interest  loans  and  working 
d^ital  guarantees  to  businesses.  EDA  also 
provides  grants  and  loans  to  communities 
for  public  works  and  development  facilities. 
EDA  also  has  available  technical  assistance, 
planning,  and  research  capacities  which  are 
used  both  with  its  business  loan  and  public 
works  programs  to  enhance  the  economic  im- 
pact of  Individual  projects  and,  apart  from 
individual  projects,  to  supplement  a  variety 
of  local  initiatives  with  economic  develop- 
ment expertise. 

Congress  appropriated  $284.4  million  for 
the  EDA  program  in  FY  1972.  Of  this  amount, 
$190  million  was  appropriated  for  pubUc 
works  and  development  facilities.  The  latter 
would  be  transferred  to  DCD  under  the  pro- 
posed bUl. 

To  date,  six  multi-state  so-called  title  V 
Regional  Commissions  have  been  established: 
Ozarks,  Upper  Oreat  t>akes.  Four  Corners, 
New  England,  Upper  Missouri,  and  Coastal 
Plains.  We  anticipate  the  formation  of  sev- 
eral others  in  the  near  future. 

The  copunlsslons  provide  a  system  through 
which  the  states  and  federal  government 
jointly  participate  in  analyzing  development 
problems,  decide  upon  plans  and  programs  to 
overcome  these  problems,  and  provide  tech- 
nical, planning,  and  grant  assistance.  Con- 
gress appropriated  $39  million  for  the  com- 
missions In  FT  1072. 

Tbe  apportionment  between  DCD  and  DEA 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  programs 
was  made  In  accordance  with  the  missions 
of  the  proposed  Departments.  DCD's  mission 
will  be.  In  general,  to  help  state  and  local 
governments  and  other  i4>proprlate  agencies 
plan  and  carry  out  a  program  of  balanced 
growth,  an  Important  part  of  which  wotild 
Include  provldiitg  for  needed  public  facili- 
ties. DEA's  primary  goal  wlU  be  to  assure 
the  proper  functioning  and  growth  of  our  na- 
tional economy.  This  will  require  stimulating 
the  economic  development  process  In  tbe  less 
prosperous  areas  of  the  country. 

The  bills,  as  recently  amended  in  a  mostly 
technical  way,  now  provide  as  follows: 

The  Title  V  Regional  Commission  program, 
with  its  emphasis  on  developing  multi-State 
regional  strategies  for  develc^ment,  will  be 
transferred  to  DCD. 

Tbe  Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion's authority  to  provide  grant  and  loan 
sssistance  for  public  works  and  development 
facilities  will  be  transferred  to  DCD. 

DBA  wlU  have  EDA's  authority  to  provide 
business  loans  and  working  capital  guar- 
antees, to  conduct  economic  development 
research  and  to  designate  areas  eligible  for 
uslstance  under  tbe  PubUc  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act. 

EDA's  technical  assistance,  planning,  and 
demonstration  project  autbcHrity  will  be 
■bared  by  DCD  and  DEA.  DCD  wUl  use  this 
authority  for  the  specific  purposes  of  assist- 
ing public  works  and  development  facilities 
projects  and  providing  community  develop- 
ment planning  assistance.  DSA  wUl  use  the 
lame  authority  to  assist  economic  develop- 
ment activity.  EDA's  planning  assistance 
authority  will  be  used  by  DBA  to  support 
overall  economic  development  planning  ac- 
tivities. Including  EDA's  economic  develop- 
ment district  program. 

We  believe  these  reorganization  proposals 
•ssure  that  the  people,  conununltles,  and 
states  which  rely  on  tbe  EDA  and  Title  V  pro- 
grams wUl  continue  to  benefit  from  them 
under  their  mission-oriented  management  by 
HCD  and  DEA.  And  they  wUl  find  the  pro- 


grams more  efficient,  more  responsive,  and 
far  more  effective  for  their  Integration  with 
similar  programs  in  DCD. 

Let  me  brlefiy  describe  the  way  the  Title  V 
Commission  programs  and  the  EDA  public 
works  and  development  facilities  programs 
will  be  administered,  and  some  of  the  advan- 
tages that  will  flow  from  this  administration. 

Tbe  only  administrative  change  In  the 
Title  V  Com  mission  programs  envisoned  by 
the  bill  will  have  the  Secretary  of  E>CD  as- 
sume tbe  responsibilities  vis  a  vis  the  Com- 
missions now  exercised  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce.  The  unique  federal-state  struc- 
ture of  the  commissions  will  remain  intact. 
But,  at  the  same  time  the  commlBsions  will 
be  able  to  mesh  closely  regional  development 
programs  with  the  other  community  devel- 
opment programs  of  DCD. 

EDA's  public  works  and  development  fa- 
culty authority  will  be  administered  by  DCD 
along  with  community  facilities  programs 
from  HUD,  Agriculture,  and  elsewhere.  Com- 
munity facilities  assistance  will  be  admin- 
istered through  DCD's  Urban  and  Rural  De- 
velopment Administration.  Decision-making 
will  be  strongly  decentralized  at  the  state 
level.  Proposals  for  EDA  public  works  and 
development  facilities  projects,  for  example, 
will  be  Initiated  by  applicants  through  Eco- 
nomic Development  Representatives  of  EDA 
and,  where  appropriate,  DCD  field  person- 
nel. Projects  wUl  be  referred  to  DCD  State 
offices,  with  copies  to  DEA  field  offices.  The 
DCD  State  office  will  process  the  project  and 
will  have  tbe  power  of  final  approval.  Tbe 
DEA  field  office  wUl  certify  to  DCD  conform- 
ance with  the  overall  economic  development 
program  of  the  area  in  which  the  project  Is 
located.  It  will  also  ensure  compliance  with 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act.  It  will  determine,  for  example,  whether 
the  prohibition  against  assistance  for  In- 
dxistrles  suffering  from  excess  production 
capacity  would  be  violated.  Construction 
management  for  these  projects  will  be  car- 
ried out  by  DCD  state  offices  along  with  simi- 
lar DCD  projects. 

The  DCD  bill  and  the  administrative  ar- 
rangements that  I  have  just  detailed  are  de- 
signed to  ease  many  of  the  biirdens  imposed 
upon  State  and  local  officials  seeking  to  ob- 
tain federal  community  development  assist- 
ance, especially  assistance  for  water  and 
sewer  facilities. 

These  burdens  are  significant.  Take,  for 
example,  a  municipality  that  Is  eligible  for 
water  and  sewer  assistance  from  EDA,  HUD, 
and  FHA.  While  It  is  true  that  these  agencies 
liave  developed  various  coordinating  and  re- 
ferral procedures  for  processing  water  and 
sewer  applieatitMis,  the  fact  remains  that 
these  arrangements  are  far  from  perfect,  and 
the  local  ofllelal  seeking  such  assistance  Is 
faced  with  a  number  of  problems.  Initially 
be  must  determine  which  of  several  agen- 
cies to  i4>proach.  He  must  then  tailor  his  ap- 
plication with  a  view  toward  satisfying  tbe 
planning  and  other  statutory  and  adminis- 
trative requirements  of  each  of  the  various 
Federal  water  and  sewer  agencies.  Often,  the 
local  official  must  prepare  for  and  attend 
meetings  with  representatives  of  each  of  the 
Federal  agencies.  Sometimes  these  meetings 
involve  decisions  concerning  the  participa- 
tion by  EDA,  HUD,  and  FHA  In  complicated 
combination  grant,  supplementary  grant,  and 
loan  packages.  Even  when  preliminary  agree- 
ment Is  reached  on  combination  funding  by 
the  Federal  agencies,  tbe  local  official  still 
must  oope  with  the  somewhat  different 
standards  and  time  schedules  used  by  the 
agencies  to  process  the  oonununity's  water 
and  sewer  assistance  application. 

After  the  combination  assistance  package 
Is  approved,  tbe  local  official  Is  still  sub- 
jected to  the  Imperfect  Federal  coordinating 
devices  that  are  designed  to  smooth  over  the 
agencies'  different  practices  concerning  dls- 
bursement  of  funds  and  construction  man- 
agement. 


The  enactment  of  the  DCD  bill  will  provide 
unified  management  control  over  the  EDA. 
HUD,  and  FHA  community  facilities  pro- 
grams, and  will  go  a  long  way  toward  elim- 
inating the  administrative  procedures  that 
have  proved  so  costly  and  frustrating  to  state 
and  local  government.  Federal  costs  and  du- 
plication of  effort  will  be  reduced.  Tbe  prime 
beneficiaries,  however,  ot  integrated,  efficient 
community  facility  administration  by  DCD 
wUl  be  state  and  local  governments  and  the 
pec^le.  Local  officials  will  be  able  to  go  to  one 
source  for  conmiunlty  facility  assistance. 
DCD's  integrated  adminlstratlcm  and  finan- 
cial fiexibillty  will  enable  local  officials  to  as- 
sert more  effectively  thetr  own  priorities  con- 
cerning ooDununlty  faculties.  They  will  no 
longer  be  plagued  by  the  confiictlng  project 
processing  and  management  procedures  of 
the  existing  Federal  agencies  concerned  with 
community  facility  assistance. 

Thus,  we  believe  that  tbe  DCD  legislation 
offers  a  framework  for  responsive,  effective 
Federal  community  and  economic  develop- 
ment efforts,  and  we  strongly  urge  its  enact- 
ment. 

One  final  note.  We  believe  that  the  provi- 
sions of  the  DCD  bill  are  consistent  with  tbe 
legislation  the  President  has  proposed  to  es- 
tablish a  rural  community  development  reve- 
nue sharing  program.  If  this  special  revenue 
sharing  proposal  Is  enacted  into  law  after 
tbe  passage  of  the  DCD  bill,  DCD  would  as- 
sume administrative  responsibility  for  the 
revenue  sharing  program.  Many  of  the  pro- 
grams that  are  to  be  absorbed  by  this  spe- 
cial revenue  sharing  proposal — such  as  tbe 
Title  V  Regional  Commissions,  and  EDA — 
are,  in  any  event,  as  I  have  previously  Indi- 
cated, to  be  transferred,  in  large  part,  to  DCD 
under  the  DCD  bill.  Thus,  the  vesting  of  such 
authulty  under  the  reorganizatlcm  In  DCD 
would  be  consistent  with  tbe  ultimate  design 
envisioned  In  this  special  revenue  sliarlng 
prc^KMal. 

S.  1430.  To  EsTABLisR  A  DKPAKTKxirr  ar 

CoKiroirrrT  Dkvblopicxnt 

(Statement  by  Phillip  V.  Sanchez,  Director, 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity) 

Mr.  Cbalrman  and  Members  of  tbe  Com- 
mittee, I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent my  views  on  S.  1430.  legislation  pro- 
posed by  tbe  President  to  establish  a  Depart- 
ment of  Community  Devtiopment. 

As  you  know  S.  1430  would  transfer  from 
the  Director.  OEO  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
DCD,  responsibility  for  administering  the 
Community  Action  Program  and  associated 
support  activities  under  Title  n  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act.  It  would  also  trans- 
fer responslbUity  for  the  Senior  Opportu- 
nities and  Services  program  under  Section 
223(a)  (7)  of  our  Act,  and  the  Special  Impact 
Program  under  "ntle  I-D.  The  aotivltlee  con- 
ducted under  theee  parts  of  tbe  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  cut  broadly  across  many 
functional  program  categories.  I^ey  repre- 
sent tbe  kinds  of  community  development 
effort  which  tbe  proposed  new  Department 
Is  designed  to  enhance.  Of  the  three  pro- 
grams. Commurlty  Action  is  by  far  tbe  larg- 
est, with  a  FT  i973  budget  of  $326  mlUlon. 
The  Special  Impact  Program,  which  is  de- 
signed to  provide  highly  vlslUe  economic  and 
community  devriopment  impacts  in  urban 
and  rural  areas  with  high  concentrations  of 
poverty  is  funded  at  $26  million  in  FT  1072 
The  Senior  Opportunities  and  Services  Pro- 
gram, which  is  closely  associated  with  Com- 
munity Action,  seeks  to  increase  the  appar- 
tunltles  and  participation  of  tbe  older  poor 
in  Community  Action  and  other  programs  at 
the  community  level,  with  a  FT  1973  budget 
of  $8  nUUlon. 

In  my  statement  today,  I  want  particularly 
to  discuss  three  major  points : 

1.  The  institution-building  aspects  of 
oonununKy  development. 

2.  The  relevance  of  Community  Action  to 
this  institution-building  purpose. 
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3.  Tbe  effects  of  a  new  Departmenk  of 
Commtinlty  Devel<4>inent  on  tbe  futuift  of 
Community  Action. 

Previous  witnesses  have  underscoredlthe 
fact  that  the  DCD  will  be  far  more  thail  an 
expanded  HTJD  with  a  new  name,  and  uat 
community  development  must  be  far  tmore 
than  the  construction  of  houses,  roads,  water 
and  sewer,  transportation  and  other  commu- 
nity faculties.  These  tangible  structures  ind 
facilities  are  Important  but  they  do  not  nmke 
a  community.  A  community  has  to  dojnot 
with  things,  but  with  people  and  the  inrfltu- 
tlons  and  activities  through  which  they^ork 
together  to  solve  common  problems 

.  .  .  The  Comunlty  Development  colicept 
also  assumes  that  a  community  Is  n<J  em- 
bodied entirely  In  Its  government  but  xxlsts 
to  a  large  degree  In  the  private  secton  This 
Includes  private  economic  enterprise  and 
the  Independent  private  organizations  1  >rmed 
by  citizens  who  share  common  Int  irests. 
This  Is  an  especially  vital  a8i>ect  of  i  merl- 
can  communities.  A  key  element  of  Com- 
munity Development  Is  the  strengthei  Ing  of 
the  capabilities  of  all  citizens  to  com  ribute 
to  the  solution  of  community  proble  as;  to 
participate  in  planning  and  carryl^  out 
those  activities  which  affect  their  Uvi 

In  creating  the  DCD,  the  Federal 
ment  will  for  the  flrst  time  have  the 
to  provide  Integrated  support  and 
to  the  communlty-bullding  efforts 
and  local  governments  and  a  range  of 
Institutions.  Instead  of  Community 
opment  being  a  by-product  which  maylhope- 
fuUy  emerge  from  the  conduct  of  prcxrams 
aimed  primarily  at  other  goals,  Comrminlty 
Development  will  become  one  of  the  eipUclt 
and  primary  purposes  of  the  Federal 
ment.  It  will  have  a  major  cabinet 
department  responsible  for  producing 
In  this  most  critical  fleld. 

One  hardly  needs  to  ask  what  Is  thl  In- 
terest of  the  poor  in  all  this.  The  poor  :now 
perhaps  better  than  anyone  else  the  price 
that  Is  paid  when  local  government  and  local 
private  Institutions  lack  the  ability  to,  plan 
and  carry  out  prog^rams  that  are  trul  r  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  all  citizens. 

And  the  poor  have  historically  been,  least 
able  to  participate  In  and  Influence  the  >lan- 
nlng  and  management  of  programs  ••  rhlch 
affect  their  lives.  They  have  been  large]  r  Iso- 
lated from  the  communication  and  dec  alon- 
maklng  processes  through  which  othei  citi- 
zens have  been  able  to  gain  community  sup- 
port for  their  legitimate  Interests  and  ieeds. 

The  Community  Action  Program 
directly  to  these  communlty-bullding 
which  I  have  described.  In  fact.  It  hi 
neered  many  of  the  paths  that  are  leadl 
an  expanded  Community  Development 
There  are  today  more  than  900  locally-i 
Ushed  and  locally-governed  Communlt; 
tlon  Agencies  (CAAs)  In  both  urban 
rural  conununltles.  Through  their  bn 
representative  local  boards  and  other  mlans. 
CAAs  have  provided  a  new  lnstltuti>nal 
framework  In  which  the  poor.  local  gov  srn- 
ment  officials,  and  private  sector  leader  ihlp 
can  Jointly  assess  the  poverty  problem  i  of 
their  community  and  develop  plans  for  mo- 
bilizing public  and  private  resources  to  ad- 
dress those  problems.  This  process  Is  ope  ling 
up  new  doors  and  new  communication  chan- 
nels between  the  poor  and  public  and  private 
institutions.  It  Is  forming  new  partnerships 
between  government  and  private  Institulions 
at  the  community  level.  It  is  generating  new 
Investments  of  both  financial  and  hlman 
resources  for  local  antlpoverty  efforts.  1 1  the 
CAA.  Community  Action  Is  building  a  flexi- 
ble new  Instrument  capable  of  operal  Ing  a 
wide  ran^e  of  service  delivery  program  i  and 
linking  them  together  at  the  nelghba  hood 
level.  It  is  giving  poor  people  a  new  sti  Ice  in 
their  community.  It  is  generating  not  only 
participation  but  also  leadership  amon  ;  the 
poor,  which  represents  a  new  comn  inlty 
resource  for  future  local  problem-solvl   g. 


Tbe  vast  potential  of  the  CAA  for  this 
kind  of  constructive  Impact  rests  largely  on 
the  unique  form  and  quality  of  the  CAA, 
which  Is  In  most  cases  a  private,  nonprofit  in- 
stltuUon,  established  and  subject  to  modi- 
fication by  local  jovernment.  It  Is  a  quasi- 
public/ private  Institution  whose  mission  Is 
to  build  community  bridges  that  facilitate 
more  re^onslve  planning  and  better  co- 
ordinated actions.  This  is  precisely  the  kind 
of  community  Institution  which  the  DCD 
will  encourage  as  an  essential  part  of  Its  mis- 
sion. 

With  lU  emphasis  on  helping  each  com- 
munity improve  Its  own  local  response  to 
local  poverty  problems.  Community  Action 
has  been  In  tbe  forefront  of  the  growing 
Federal  concern  with  community  problem- 
solving  which  cuts  across  narrow  categorical 
lines.  Community  Action  has  specifically  en- 
couraged broad  problem-oriented  community 
planning  and  has  supported  such  planning 
with  fiexlble  "local  initiative"  grants  which 
In  many  ways  foreshadowed  the  recent  In- 
terest In  block  grants  and  revenue  sliarlng. 
Community  Action  explicitly  recognizes  that 
each  community  Is  In  many  ways  unique  and 
that  single  national  solutions  Imposed  from 
Washington  are  no  substitute  for  the  hand- 
tallorlng  of  programs  by  local  citizens  to  fit 
local  needs. 

The  Community  Action  Program  not  only 
fits  naturally  into  the  new  Department  of 
Community  Development;  we  expect  that 
the  existing  purposes,  assets  and  experience 
of  Community  Action  will  help  to  define 
the  future  Institutional  development  mission 
of  the  new  agency,  and  will  have  a  sig- 
nificant effect  on  the  character  of  DCD  sup- 
port for  community  development. 

If  Community  Action  will  be  good  for  the 
Department  of  Community  Development, 
will  the  DCD  also  be  good  for  Community 
Action?  That  Is  a  question  which  Is  being 
asked  by  many  of  the  friends  of  Community 
Action  today.  Part  of  the  answer  Is  suggested 
in  the  trends  which  are  observable  In  Com- 
munity Action  relationships  throughout  the 
country. 

As  experience  accumulates,  the  need  for 
closer  ties  between  Conununlty  Action  and 
other  major  programs  has  been  recognized 
at  the  community  level,  and  CAAs  are  gen- 
erally moving  toward  greater  coordination 
and  Involvement  with  local  and  state  gov- 
ernment, as  well  as  with  private  Institutions. 

The  greatest  obstacle  to  this  healthy  trend 
and  to  further  broadening  of  federal  sup- 
port for  the  goals  and  activities  of  Com- 
munity Action  Is  the  continuing  Isolation 
of  Conununlty  Action  from  other  major  pro- 
grams within  the  Federal  Government.  This 
organizational  isolation  makes  It  difficult  for 
CAAs  and  other  community  institutions  to 
agree  upon,  and  gain  coherent  Federal  sup- 
port for,  locally-tailored  programs  which  cut 
across  Federal  agency  Jurisdictions. 

Having  contributed  to  the  growth  of  a  na- 
tional concern  with  Community  Development 
which  will  undoubtedly  result  in  Increasing 
resources  available  for  this  purpose,  it  would 
be  tragic  if  Community  Action  were  to  miss 
the  opportunity  to  be  Involved  in  shaping 
this  brottd  national  effort  as  it  gains  momen- 
tum. If  the  Federal  staff  and  Congressional 
leaders  who  have  carried  the  major  burden 
of  establishing  Federal  support  for  local 
Community  Action  can  continue  this  sup- 
portive effort  In  the  broader  context  of  com- 
munity development,  they  will  achieve  much 
greater  leverage  on  the  way  In  which  tbe 
poor  benefit  from  the  massive  Federal  re- 
sources that  are  being  and  will  t>e  spent,  not 
only  In  community  Improvement,  but  In  a 
wide  i&nge  of  other  poverty-related  pro- 
grams which  affect  the  poor. 

The  community-wide  scope  and  generallst 
approach  of  Community  Development  will 
lend  strength  to  Community  Action  because 
the  problems  and  needs  of  the  poor  In  fact 
cut  across  all  program  areas.  Community  Ac- 


tion Is  not  a  human  resources  program — It 
Is  an  anti-poverty  program,  designed  to  In- 
crease the  conununlty's  ability  and  com- 
mitment to  meet  poverty  problems  in  any 
programmatic  fleld.  Education,  health  and 
manpower  progra^ns  are  of  course  important 
to  the  poor.  But  so  are  housing,  urban  re- 
newal, highway  construction,  mass  trans- 
portation, water  and  sewer  facilities,  eco- 
nomic development,  law  enforcement  and 
pollution  control.  To  gain  significant  Impact 
on  all  these  programs.  Community  Action 
must  become  Institutionalized  as  an  Integral 
and  pervasive  aspect  of  local  programs  affect- 
ing the  poor.  It  is  unlikely  to  succeed  In  this 
major  evolution  if  it  is  walled  off  bureau- 
cratlcally  and  fMlltically  from  the  resources 
and  decisionmaking  processes  that  are  be- 
coming Increasingly  op>en  to  the  kinds  of  new 
approaches  which  have  been  pioneered  by 
Community  Action. 

The  opportunity  for  broader  Community 
Action  impact  on  the  major  Federal  resource 
systems  through  the  DCD  also  raises  some 
questions  which  have  made  some  friends  of 
Community  Action  fearful  of  any  merger. 
Their  concern  is  that  the  antlpoverty  thrusts 
of  Community  Action,  and  the  influence  of 
those  who  have  supported  it  in  the  past, 
might  be  diluted  In  the  broader  effort. 

We  sincerely  believe  that  such  concerns 
are  unfounded.  We  are  in  fact  making  Com- 
munity Action  a  strong,  as  well  as  an  Integral 
part  of  the  communlty-bullding  mission  of 
the  proposed  Department  of  Community  De- 
velopment. We  believe  that  the  DCD  propos- 
al presents  a  wide  range  of  opportunities  to 
the  concept  of  Commxuiity  Action. 

How,  then,  will  Community  Action  operate 
under  the  Department  of  Conununlty  De- 
velopment? The  answer  is  that  Community 
Action  Agencies  will  continue  to  develop  and 
carry  out  local  community  action  strategies 
and  programs  in  the  same  manner  as  at 
present.  The  legislative  mandates  and  re- 
quirements in  Title  11  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  will  not  be  altered  in  any  way 
by  the  transfer  of  the  Federal  administra- 
tive re^wnslblllty  from  OEO  to  the  new  DCD. 

The  fleld  staffs  which  now  serve  CAAs  in 
OEO  will  become  employees  of  tbe  DCD  and 
will  continue  their  Community  Action  sup- 
port functions.  Loglstlcally,  these  staffs  will 
be  more  accessible  to  local  CAAs  because 
many  of  them  will  be  further  decentralized 
from  the  ten  regional  office  locations  to  a 
larger  number  of  subreglonal  offices.  While 
the  pattern  of  subreglonal  offices  may  vary 
somewhat,  depending  on  the  particular  needs 
of  each  area,  the  normal  prnttem  will  be  one 
office  In  each  state. 

Within  the  subreglonal  office,  there  will  be 
a  separate  Community  Action  support  unit 
whose  chief  will  report  directly  to  the  sub- 
regional  office  director. 

The  Community  Action  fleld  staff  will  be 
responsible  for  day-to-day  contact  with 
CAAs.  They  will  also  be  responsible  for  all 
aspects  of  the  Community  Action  Grant  Ap- 
plication and  Review  Process.  Based  on  tbe 
recommendation  of  the  Community  Action 
Unit  Chief.  Community  Action  grants  will 
be  signed  by  the  subreglonal  office  director. 

As  a  senior  member  of  the  subreglonal  office 
director's  staff,  the  Community  Action  Unit 
Chief  will  also  be  in  a  position  to  Influence 
plans,  priorities  and  administrative  actions 
relating  to  other  Community  Development 
programs  as  they  affect  Community  Action 
and  the  poor. 

The  Headquarters  and  Regional  organiza- 
tion of  the  DCD  will  provide  strong  support 
for  the  continuing  work  of  the  Community 
Action  fleld  staff. 

At  the  Headquarters  level,  reporting  to  tbe 
Administrator  for  Urban  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment, there  will  be  an  Associate  Administra- 
tor for  Planning  and  Community  Affairs,  who 
win  be  responsible  for  the  community  plan- 
ning and  institution-building  aspects  of 
community  development.  This  seiUor  official 
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at  the  new  Department  will  be  concerned 
with  the  direction  and  support  of  programs 
such  as  Community  Action  as  well  as  plan- 
ning assistance  to  state  and  local  govern- 
ments. Cutting  across  these  programmatic 
concerns  wUl  be  his  responsibility  for 
Btiengthenlng  cittsen  participation,  includ- 
ing the  poor,  in  all  aspects  of  community 
development  planning  and  operations.  The 
political  and  progranunatic  weight  which  this 
official  win  carry  will  make  him  a  powerful 
Federal  advocate  for  the  kinds  of  local  insti- 
tutional change  that  Community  Action  has 
been  promoting  under  OEO  auspices.  In  car- 
rying out  his  Community  Action  responsibili- 
ties, under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act, 
the  Associate  Administrator  will  be  support- 
ed by  a  Cotnmunity  Action  staff,  vrhlcta  will 
also  be  concerned  with  the  development  of 
citizen  participation  in  all  of  the  programs 
of  the  DCD. 

There  will  also  be  a  Community  Action 
staff  In  each  Regional  Office  to  assure  that 
Community  Action  policy  and  planning  guid- 
ance provided  from  Headquarters  will  be  car- 
ried out  effectively  and  that  Community  Ac- 
tion problems  coming  to  the  region  from  the 
fleld  office  level  are  handled  properly.  This 
staff  will  assure  that  CAAs  and  their  citizen 
participation  mechanisms  will  have  the  op- 
portunity for  impact  on  all  DCD  programs 
administered  at  the  local  level.  The  location 
and  function  of  the  Community  Action  staff 
at  the  Headquarters,  Regional  and  subre- 
glonal levels  are  shown  in  the  chart  at  the 
end  of  my  prepared  testimony. 

Relating  programs  such  as  Community  Ac- 
tion to  assistance  for  state  and  local  govern- 
ment planning,  and  linking  this  whole  ef- 
fort to  the  cross-cutting  support  for  citizen 
participation,  will  gvle  a  powerful  Impetus  to 
the  kinds  of  change  Community  Action  has 
been  pursuing.  For  example,  DCD  guidelines 
for  state  and  local  planning  assistance  will 
have  to  reflect  the  DCD's  clear  responsibility 
for  strengthening  citizen  participation.  And 
the  Department's  Community  Action  respon- 
sibility w^Ul  require  that  citizen  participation 
includes  strong  support  for  participation  of 
the  poor. 

By  placing  Community  Action  solidly  in 
the  mainstream  of  Federal  support  for  Com- 
mimity  Development,  the  Department  of 
Community  DevelofMnent  can  do  much  to 
shape  the  groiwlng  community  development 
efforts  at  all  levels  along  the  lines  vrhlch 
have  been  pioneered  by  Community  Action. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  development  of  workable 
communities  which  can  truly  respond  to  the 
needs  of  citizens  is  a  prime  agenda  before 
this  country  today.  The  proposed  Dep«ut- 
ment  of  Community  Development  can  go  a 
long  way  toward  giving  us  new  handles  on 
this  problem.  Community  Action  can  make 
major  contributions  to  the  process,  both  na- 
tionally and  locally,  if  it  is  properly  related 
to  the  other  communlty-bullding  efforts  at 
all  levels.  I  believe  enactment  of  S.  1430 
would  strengthen  all  of  our  efforts,  to  the 
beneflt  of  the  poor,  as  well  as  other  citizens. 

S.  1430.  To  EsTABLisR  A  Developioent  or 
CoMMUNrrT  Development 

(Statement  of  Frank  C.  Carlucci,  Associate 
Director,  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget) 

Kir.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee :  The  President  has  repeatedly  stressed 
the  critical  importance  of  departmental  re- 
organization. His  concern  has  been  reflected 
in  numerous  speeches  and  statements,  in- 
cluding the  1971  and  1972  SUte  of  the  Union 
Messages,  and  most  recently,  in  his  special 
Message  to  the  Congress  of  two  weeks  ago. 
The  Committee  can  proceed  with  its  bearings 
on  the  Department  of  Community  Develop- 
ment with  full  confldence  that  the  Presi- 
dent, as  well  as  his  entire  Administration, 
will  do  everything  possible  to  assist  the 
Congress  in  the  .early  enactment  of  these 
virgently  needed  Departmental  reforms. 


I  should  like  at  this  point  to  lay  to  rest  a 
prevalent  misconception  concerning  the  pro- 
posed new  departments — namely,  that  they 
are  only  enlarged  versions  of  tbe  depart- 
ments which  they  replace.  We  are  talking 
about  new  departments  built  around  new 
concepts  of  purpose  and  equlpi>ed  with  orga- 
nizations and  management  systems  which 
draw  upon  our  best  experience.  DCD  and  the 
other  proposed  departments  will,  in  short, 
lie  fundamentally  different  organizations 
virlth  different  operational  concepts  from 
those  of  the  agencies  that  they  are  absorb- 
ing. This  is  a  fundamental  feattire  of  the 
President's  Departmental  Reorganization 
Program. 

I  would  also  like  to  comment  briefly  on 
the  President's  decision  to  retain  a  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Although  various  func- 
tions of  the  present  department  that  are 
not  directly  relevant  to  the  production  and 
marketing  of  food  and  fiber  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  DCD  and  tbe  other  proposed  de- 
partments, the  continuing  Department  of 
Agriculture  will  still  be  a  major  agency  with 
some  28,000  people  and  6.2  billion  dollars  in 
annual  outlays.  The  streamlined  Department 
will  be  able  to  concentrate  Its  attention  on 
the  strengthening  of  the  Nation's  agriculture 
sector,  a  purpose  from  which  It  has  been 
progressively  distracted  over  the  years  by 
accretions  of  responsibility  for  rural  com- 
munity development,  social  programs,  and 
certain  aspects  of  natural  resources  man- 
agement. 

PURPOSE  AND  ORIENTATION   OF  DCD 

The  basic  puipose  of  estaibllshing  a  Depart- 
ment of  Community  Development  Is  to  bring 
together  and  provide  common  leadership  to 
those  Federal  activities  that  bear  most  di- 
rectly on  the  development,  through  growth 
and  renewal,  of  both  urban  and  rtiral  com- 
munities. Through  DCD  we  can  better  provide 
opportunity  for  all  citizens  to  obtain  whole- 
some living  environments  which  meet  vary- 
ing local  needs.  In  order  to  meet  this  objec- 
tive there  must  be 

Comprehensive  community  planning  for 
development; 

Effective  and  responsible  community  gov- 
ernment; 

Communication  and  cooperation  between 
citizens  and  government; 

Provision  of  systems  of  land  use,  commu- 
nity facilities  and  utilities,  and  transporta- 
tion; and. 

Adequate  hovising. 

These  Ingredients  need  to  be  more  effectively 
combined  if  we  are  to  improve  on  our  present 
disorganized,  hit-and-miss  approach  to  urban 
and  rural  development. 

The  new  Department  will  be  equipped  to 
grapple  with  the  whole  range  of  these  com- 
munity development  Issues.  There  has  been 
some  apprehension  lest  the  new  Department 
be  too  hardware  oriented,  that  Is,  preoccupied 
with  housing,  highways,  water  and  sewer,  and 
other  construction  programs.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  highway  proponents  are  known 
to  be  concerned  over  what  they  regard  as  an 
overly  heavy  social  crientatlon  of  the  new 
department.  These  conflicting  complaints 
seem  to  indicate  that  we  may  have  Indeed, 
achieved  a  balance  between  briclts  and  mortar 
and  people  in  our  planning  for  DCD.  Only 
with  such  a  balance  can  we  bring  about  the 
kind  of  Institution  building  required  for  ef- 
fective community  development. 

TRANSPORTATION   PROBLEMS 

Let  me  elaborate  on  how  this  reorganiza- 
tion can  help  resolve  some  current  problems 
In  the  critical  area  of  transportation.  The  Im- 
pact of  transportation  systems  is  often  much 
more  complex  and  far-reaching  than  meets 
the  eye.  Take,  for  example,  low-income  fami- 
lies. Poorly  planned  thoroughfares  can  isolate 
them  from  employment  opportunities  and 
public  and  private  services  they  need.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  planning  of  these  roadways 
In  close  partnership  with  the  planning  of  the 


location  of  low-income  bousing  and  other  ele- 
ments of  community  development  can  do 
much  to  enable  these  families  to  become  a 
part  of  the  economic  and  social  mainstream 
of  community  life.  As  Under  Secretary  Beggs 
has  pointed  out,  by  drawing  these  programs 
together  in  the  same  department,  highway 
and  mass  transportation  considerations  can 
toe  brought  to  bear  much  earlier  in  the  devel- 
opment of  community  plans.  Thus,  issues  are 
less  likely  to  reach  the  stage  of  public  con- 
frontratlon  which  in  recent  years  has  de- 
layed and  Jeopardised  many  important  trans- 
portation projects.  Also,  by  introducing  peo- 
ple considerations  early  In  the  planning  pro- 
cess, we  would  expect  needed  transportation 
projects  to  gain  broader  public  support,  par- 
ticularly from  the  minority  and  disadvan- 
taged groups. 

As  a  further  example  of  the  present  con- 
fusion surroimdlng  community  impact  of 
transportation,  we  have  public  mass  trans- 
portation. For  a  city  to  receive  a  maximum 
urban  mass  transportation  grant  from  DOT, 
HUD  must  certify  that  the  project  Is  needed 
to  carry  out  a  program  for  a  unifled  trans- 
portation system  as  part  of  the  comprehen- 
sively planned  development  of  the  urban 
area.  However,  tTMTA  and  HUD  do  not  have 
a  common  approach  to  deciding  what  con- 
stitutes an  "urban  area"  or  what  constitutes 
a  "unifled"  system.  Further,  since,  in  all  but 
the  largest  urban  areas  mass  transportation 
relies  on  highways,  the  confusion  is  further 
compounded.  Mass  transportation  '  projects 
can  be  delayed  due  to  disagreements  over  the 
adequacy  of  community  planning  as  well  as 
the  merits  and  scale  of  funding.  Situations 
such  as  these  can  only  work  to  the  detriment 
of  the  applicant  and  the  people  of  the  area 
who  need  the  facilities  in  question.  Clearly, 
policy  direction  through  a  single  department 
with  administration  through  a  unified  re- 
gional organization  would  prevent  this  kind 
of  frustrating  confusion  from  happening. 

RURAL    DEVELOPMENT    PROBLEMS 

At  the  present  time,  rural  community  de- 
velopment problems  and  programs  must 
compete  for  the  attention  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agrlculttire  against  other  programs  and 
problems,  many  only' tangentlally  related  to 
rural  community  development.  It  Is  unreal- 
istic to  expect  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  develop  the  capacity  and  expertise  to  han- 
dle such  diverse  matters  as  community  plan- 
ning, highways,  water  and  sewer  services, 
housing,  and  institution  building,  all  of 
which  are  essential  to  the  development  of  our 
rural  communities — communities  in  which 
only  one  out  of  every  six  workers  makes  hia 
Uvellhood   by    farming. 

The  Administration  has  repeatedly  empha- 
sized the  need  tor  a  DCD  If  we  are  to  pro- 
vide a  more  effective  structure  for  rural  de- 
velopment efforts.  The  PHA.  REA.  and  other 
rural  development  agencies  would  be 
strengthened,  not  weakened,  by  inclusion  in 
a  department  charged  with  commimity  de- 
velc^ment  on  a  nationwide  scale.  By  estab- 
lishing a  Department  of  Community  Devel- 
opment with  a  strong  rural  mission,  our 
rural  communities  will  receive  stronger  and 
more  sustained  leadership  at  the  national 
level  than  is  now  possible.  They  wUl  have 
access  to  a  wider  range  of  Federal  programs 
and  they  will  receive  more  consideration  in 
overall  national  planning.  This  approach 
can  in  our  Judgment  provide  the  best  at- 
tack upon  the  problems  of  our  rural  areas. 

COORDINATION     OF     COMMXJNTTT     DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAMS 

Coordination  of  Federal  community  de- 
velopment programs  at  the  present  time  rests 
mainly  on  uneasy  interagency  alliances  and 
coordination  agreements.  These  arrange- 
ments are  seldom  workable  on  a  continuing 
basis  although  they  occasionally  prove  effec- 
tive in  ad  hoc  situations,  especially  those 
provoked  by  crisis  and  public  protest.  We  are 
concerned,  as  is  this  Conunlttee,  with  the 
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prollfer»tlon  of  lnter»gency  oommlttaes 
which  Inevitably  results  from  the  fiti{  Doen- 
tatloQ  of  responsibility  and  the  Inabll  ty  of 
our  existing  executive  departmenU  U  deal 
with  broad  community  development  ssues 
In  a  coherent  manner. 

In  addition  to  ameliorating  Interwency 
coordination  problems  In  our  cities,  tl*  DCD 
will  help  to  break  down  the  very  artlfloal  and 
unrealistic  dichotomy  between  rur  il  and 
urban  community  development.  Who  Is  wise 
enough  to  tell  us  where  an  urban  com  nunlty 
ends  and  a  nual  community  begins '  Rural 
towns  have  too  frequently  been  tre  kted  as 
something  outside  the  mainstream  of  our 
national  development.  While  we  deptt>re  the 
uncontrolled  growth  of  the  Incr^lngly 
troubled  megalopolis  axuJ  the  decUnetof  the 
rural  community,  the  programs  that  ahould 
be  focused  on  these  problems  are  noviAscat- 
tered  among  the  organ Izatloiutl  unltt  pro- 
posed for  Inclusion  In  the  Department  of 
Community  Development.  Admlnlsl  erlng 
these  programs  within  a  single  depart  naent 
will  give  the  President  an  organization  he 
can  bold  accountable  for  carrying  out  the 
major  elementa  of  a  national  strategy  on 
coping  with  communities  of  all  slzer.  7 

As  the  Committee  Is  aware.  I  am  a  former 
Director  of  OEO.  I  regard  the  creation  of 
DCD  as  an  unparalleled  opportun^y  for 
Community  Action  to  reach  its  true  Poten- 
tial as  a  change  agent  to  help  the  poolbreak 
out  of  their  Isolation.  The  Community  Ac- 
tion Agencies  can  serve  to  mobilize  lall  re- 
sources available  to  the  community,] seeing 
that  housing  programs  serve  the  poc  r.  that 
public  facilities  adequately  serve  low-  ncome 
neighborhoods,  that  relocation  assist  ince  la 
provided  under  highway  and  urban  i  Bnewal 
programs.  In  sum.  placement  of  sue]  Insti- 
tution building  functions  in  DCD  ci  n  help 
assure  that  the  new  department  will:  have  a 
concern  for  people,  not  Just  brlcxs  and 
mortar. 

MANACBIUNT    OF    THB    DKPAJITMKNT    <  T    COU- 
MVmrY   OKYKLOncSNT 

other  witnesses  have  dwelt  on  U  e  basic 
management  concepts  of  DCD  whlcl  center 
on  a  strong  Secretary  with  full  authc  tty  and 
accountabUity  for  departmental  pi  >grams. 
We  believe  that  the  new  department,  Indeed, 
the  whole  President's  Departmental  teorga- 
nlzatlon  Program  represents  a  new  depar- 
tiire  In  organizing  the  Executive  irancb. 
However.  I  should  make  it  clear  tba  In  de- 
veloping the  internal  structure  and  z  anage- 
ment  concepts  of  the  Department,  \  e  have 
also  tried  to  maintain  and  strengtbe  i  those 
elements  of  existing  organizations  th  kt  have 
proven  workable  and  successful.  Thli  is  par- 
ticularly true  In  the  case  of  the  p  opoaed 
DCD  field  structure.  The  local  offlcet  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  will,  >rovlde 
the  means  for  bringing  DCD  progri  ms  di- 
rectly to  the  community  level  in  run  I  areas. 
Nor  will  the  State  level  offices  whl  ih  now 
administer  Federal  highway  programi  be  dls- 
tiu-bed.  The  new  department's  regloni  1  offices 
win  be  looked  on  to  assure  efTectlve  d  rectlon 
and  coordination  of  these  field  organSationa. 

In  this  connection,  we  expect  toAntlnue 
a  management  policy  commencedTdurlng 
thla  Administration.  This  Is  the  aove  to 
decentralise  program  admlnlstratlc  q.  The 
decentralisation  contemplated  for  '  txe  new 
department,  already  subatantially  ui  ler  way 
among  many  of  the  programs  beln  trans- 
ferred, wUl  add  materlaUy  to  Its  i  Iclency 
in  operation  and  will  help  eltmit  .te  the 
•layering"  phenomenon  about  whl  h  con- 
cern has  been  expressed.  Program  <1  clslons 
under  decentralized  administration  irlll  be 
made  by  field  officials  as  close  as  pot  ilble  to 
the  place  where  the  problems  are.; 

PKOFOSKD   AMXirDlCXMTS    TO   B.  lAO 

Some  of  the  eonoema  ezpresseca  during 
the  overrlew  and  earlier  DCD  hearings,  and 
the  oootlnued  work  of  the  depaltmental 
task  forces,  have  led  us  to  reezar|lne  our 


thinking  and  to  propose  selective  changes 
to  the  DCD  bill.  We  have,  for  instance,  pro- 
posed deletion  of  language  which  would  have 
altered  the  successful  working  relationships 
between  the  States  and  the  Executive  Branch 
under  the  legislation  providing  for  the 
Appalachian  and  Title  V  Regional  Commis- 
sions. Consequently,  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Commission  will  remain  untouched 
under  the  bill  as  we  have  proposed  to  amend 
it.  The  only  change  with  respect  to  the  Title 
V  Commissions,  is  that  Instead  of  being  un- 
der the  general  oversight  of  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  they  will  look  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Community  Development. 

Concern  has  been  expressed  by  this  Com- 
mittee and  others  over  the  fact  that  there 
was  no  provision  in  the  DCD  bill  for  assur- 
ing coordination  of  airport  location  and  ac- 
cess with  planned  community  development. 
We  have,  therefore,  proposed  an  amendment 
that  would  require  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  consult  with  the  Secretary  of 
Community  Development  In  developing  cri- 
teria for  planning  airport  locations  and  ac- 
cess facilities  to  assure  maximum  compati- 
bility of  airports  with  planned  community 
and  areawlde  development. 

Other  amendments  proposed  by  the  Ad- 
ministration are  more  technical  in  nature  or 
are  of  minor  importance.  Together,  all  of 
these  amendments  will  give  us  a  stronger 
and  more  workable  Department  of  Ccmmu- 
nlty  Development.  They  are  all  Included  in 
the  revision  of  the  compilation  of  Papers 
Relating  to  the  President's  Departmental  Re- 
organization Program  recently  furnished  the 
Conunittee. 

CONCLUSION 

We  are  not  presenting  reorganization  as 
a  panacea.  We  cannot,  for  example,  by  this 
bill  resolve  problems  that  are  due  to  the 
substance  of  programs. 

However,  we  do  know  that  as  presently 
constituted  the  Executive  Branch  has  be- 
come increasingly  unmanageable,  and  piece- 
meal measures  are  not  enough  to  bring  it 
under  control. 

In  bis  message  to  the  Congress  of  March 
29,  the  President  singled  out  the  E>CD  bUl 
for  special  attention,  stating.  "Prompt,  fa- 
vorable action  on  this  bill  would  represent  a 
much -needed  victory  for  coounon  sense  and 
the  public  good.  Its  defeat  or  emasculation 
would  .  .  .  cruelly  disserve  the  Interest  of 
literally  thousands  of  urban  and  rural  com- 
munities with  millions  of  people  who  are 
tired  of  waiting  for  Washington  to  get  itself 
together  and  help  them."  Continuing,  the 
President  specifically  had  this  to  say  of  his 
hopes  for  action  during  this  session: 

"I  urge  all  those  concerned  with  the  cause 
of  executive  reorganization  to  redouble  their 
efforts  to  bring  HJl.  8962  to  my  desk  for 
signature  during  1972 — and,  further,  to  press 
ahead  on  enactment  of  Hit.  8959,  the  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources  bill,  and  of 
legislation  for  the  other  two  new  depart- 
ments which  we  need  to  govern  effectively 
in  the  seventies." 

If  you  have  questions  on  any  aspects  of 
the  reorganization,  I  will  be  pleased  to  ad- 
dress them. 


ECONOMIC  CONVERSION 

Mr.  McQOVERN.  Mr.  President,  a 
great  deal  is  known  about  the  Nation's 
failure  to  plan  for  the  transition  frcun 
a  war  to  a  peace  economy. 

In  Seattle  the  aerospace  collapse  has 
brought  near  depression. 

Nationwide  there  are  as  many  as  100,- 
000  scioitists  and  engineers  out  of 
work — and  that  is  not  Just  between  Jobs. 

Hi  Massachusetts  there  are  12.000  un- 
employed scientists  and  engineers  in  the 
route  128  area  alone. 

And  military  and  aerospace  cutbacks 


account  for  as  much  as  oae-tUth  of  all 
imemployment  in  this  State. 

But  today's  crisis  does  not  come  as  a 
surprise.  We  could  see  it  years  ago. 

The  country  has  pleaded  for  an  end 
to  the  war  in  Vietnam.  But  we  have  long 
known  that  any  phasedown  in  the  war 
would  produce  lost  Jobs  in  Massachu- 
setts— that  it  would  eliminate  a  third 
of  the  ordnance  industry,  a  fourth  of  the 
aircraft  industry,  more  than  a  tenth  of 
the  research  and  development  work,  and 
a  significant  portion  of  other  business. 

We  have  searched  for  an  end  to  the 
wasteful,  futile  and  deadly  arms  compe- 
tition between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  But  we  have  long  known 
that  ending  the  race  would  eliminate 
Jobs  for  the  people  who  do  the  running, 
who  supply  the  equipment  and  maintain 
the  track. 

We  have  known  that  completion  of  the 
Apollo  program  would  bring  a  sag  in 
space  ^lending.  And  we  have  known  that 
public  interest  in  new  priorities  would 
bring  tougher  scrutiny  of  military  pro- 
grams across  the  board. 

All  of  these  factors  have  begun  to  con- 
verge. They  are  producing  a  desperate 
job  crunch  in  the  States  which  have 
grown  dependent  on  aerospace  spending. 
And  the  pressure  has  Just  begun. 

The  Nixon  administration  has  shown 
some  interest,  inspired  by  defeat  of  the 
SST  and,  one  suspects,  by  the  turn  of  the 
calendar  into  an  election  year. 

But  there  has  been  little  in  the  way 
of  real  substance.  For  all  practical  pur- 
poses the  administration  still  clings  to 
the  notion  that  the  private  economy  will 
resolve  the  problem  by  itself.  And  a  big 
share  of  the  nation's  5  million  unem- 
ployed can  thank  that  simple-minded 
premise  for  the  fact  that  they  cannot 
pay  the  mortgage,  cannot  pay  the  tuition, 
cannot  make  the  car  iTayments,  and 
cannot  find  work. 

Those  wasteful  conditions  did  not  have 
to  happen.  And  they  can  be  changed. 

For  the  average  worker  we  can  begin 
with  a  $10  billion  fiscal  stimulus,  includ- 
ing contracts  for  now  and  rehabilitated 
housing,  pubUc  transportation  systems, 
environmental  protection,  and  public 
service  employment,  producing  2.4  mil- 
lion new  Jcbs. 

We  can  follow  that  with  tax  and  wel- 
fare reform  proposals  of  the  kind  I  have 
outlined  in  this  campaign.  They  would 
provide  an  enormous  boost  to  the  pri- 
vate economy,  by  taking  some  of  the  low 
velocity  dollars  held  by  the  rich  and  re- 
distributing them  to  income  levels  where 
they  will  tiun  over  more  rapidly. 

And  a  2-year  transition  to  the  $54.8 
billion  alternative  defense  budget  I  have 
proposed— coupled  with  the  immediate 
application  of  those  funds  to  civilian 
needs — would  produce  a  massive  net  in- 
crease in  production  line  jobs. 

Proposals  of  that  kind  would  allow  us 
to  guarantee  a  useful,  productive  Job  to 
everyone  in  this  country  who  wants  to 
work. 

As  some  of  you  know,  I  have  been 
working  since  1963  on  legislation  to  stim- 
ulate conversion  planning  by  the  major 
arms  industries,  to  protect  workers  dis- 
placed by  military  cutbacks  and  to  un- 
dertake new  enterprise  in  the  civilian 
sector. 
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I  frankly  do  not  think  we  have  found 
an  answer. 

Some  companies  have  reduced  their 
dependency  on  the  Pentagon. 

But  I  suspect  that  even  if  my  bills  had 
passed,  the  major  arms  contractors  would 
still  be  shortchanging  plans  for  the 
transition  and  pursuing  more  defense 
and  ^ace  dollars. 

But  I  also  have  another  suspicion. 

I  suspect  that  if  I  am  elected  President 
this  faU.  the  major  military  contractors 
will  do  more  conversion  planning  in  the 
few  weeks  between  the  election  and  the 
inauguration  than  they  have  done  in  the 
past  10  years. 

That  would  happen  because  they  know 
the  kind  of  people-oriented  priorities  I 
would  present  to  Congress  and  the  coun- 
try. 

They  would  know  what  it  is  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  have  them  con- 
vert to — where  the  money  is  going  to 
be— when  they  leave  their  traditional 
business.  And  it  is  on  that  single  element 
that  any  attempt  at  federally  inspired 
conversion  will  succeed  or  fail. 

This  major  reordering  of  spending 
priorities  would  guarantee  a  bright  fu- 
ture for  the  average  aerospace  worker. 
But  we  need  a  more  detailed  policy  in 
the  case  of  technical  professiontds. 

The  new  money  we  spend  for  housing 
construction  and  rehabilitation,  for 
schools  and  hospitals,  for  better  mass 
transit  systems  and  for  other  programs 
of  that  kind  will  produce  far  fewer  sci- 
entific and  engineering  Jol>s  than  equal 
Investments  in  defense.  They  are  less 
R.  &  D.  intensive. 

Meanwhile  our  colleges  and  univer- 
sities are  continuing  to  turn  out  still 
more  technical  personnel  to  compete  for 
limited  jobs. 

And  those  of  you  who  have  aerospace 
experience  find  that  the  younger  guys 
are  coming  out  ahead  in  the  competi- 
Uon.  They  are  not  tied  so  tighUy  to  a 
specific  locality  or  to  a  professional  spe- 
cialty. iTiey  usually  cost  less.  And  they 
do  not  suffer  from  the  aerospace  preju- 
dice which  holds  that  a  defense  or  space 
expert  is  a  bad  risk  for  civilian  work. 

So  a  more  sensitive  program  is  needed. 

Again  it  is  a  matter  of  creating  an 
effective  demand. 

The  truth  is  that  we  are  surrounded 
by  research  and  development  needs. 
They  simply  have  not  been  backftd  up 
with  money,  or  with  insUtutional  re- 
forms designed  to  stimulate  innovatlcn. 

In  the  private  sector  some  of  our  major 
industries — electronics,  steel,  shipbuild- 
ing, and  others — are  losing  out  to  com- 
petition from  overseas,  in  large  part  be- 
cause we  have  lagged  behind  in  devel(v- 
ing  new  products  and  production  tech- 
niques. 

We  can  get  a  glimpse  of  the  demand 
m  the  puUlc  sector  by  noting  that  within 
2  months  of  a  seminar  on  the  subject, 
NASA's  Office  of  Technology  Utilization 
received  500  proposals  for  technical  work 
that  could  benefit  the  cities. 

Let  me  suggest  some  of  the  directions 
I  would  pursue. 

First,  we  need  to  greatly  expand  fund- 
ing for  research  and  development  across 
the  entire  range  of  pubUc  concerns. 

In  this,  as  in  so  many  other  areas,  the 


Nixon  administration  has  shown  its 
great  gift  for  overstatement  and  under- 
achievement.  Much  of  the  heralded  ex- 
pansion in  R.  &  D.  money — about  80  per- 
cent in  the  case  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  for  example — ^has 
actually  been  budgeted  for  construction. 
Certainly  that  construction  is  worth- 
while, but  it  provides  very  little  in  the 
way  of  new  technology. 

What  I  am  proposing  is  increased 
fimding  for  real  research — ^for  labora- 
tory and  feasibility  studies,  for  experi- 
mentation and  design.  And  we  should  be 
doing  that  across  a  broad  range  of  civil- 
Ian  needs— in  health,  in  water  pollution 
control,  in  waste  recycling,  in  energy 
conservaticm.  in  air  traffic  control,  in 
noise  abatement,  in  mass  transit  sys- 
tems, in  population  planning,  in  law  en- 
forcement methods,  in  drug  rehabilita- 
tion, and  in  a  ho6t  of  others. 

Second,  we  need  to  find  effective  meth- 
ods of  stimulating  research  in  the  pri- 
vate sector. 

Government  can,  of  course,  encour- 
age private  sector  research  on  public 
concerns  through  its  regulation  of  the 
private  economy. 

But  we  should  also  ccmsider  support 
for  research  with  purely  commercial 
applications,  especially  in  the  case  of 
smaller  firms.  Considering  the  enormous 
Infiuence  of  technology  on  our  rate  of 
economic  growth  and  on  the  world  trade 
balance,  I  see  little  Justification  for  the 
long-standing  resistance  to  Federal  sup- 
port for  research  that  might  be  used  ex- 
clusively in  the  private  sector. 

The  revised  version  of  Senator  Ken- 
nedy's bill,  S.32.  approaches  this  probl«n 
in  a  way  that  could  be  useful  imme- 
diately. It  includes  a  $275  mllll<xi  Job 
transition  program  to  subsidize  the  trial 
employment  of  scientists  and  engineer, 
including  provisions  for  training  in  tech- 
nical and  managerial  fldds.  A  program 
of  that  kind  would  cost  little  more  than 
unemployment  compensation,  and  it 
would  produce  many  times  the  benefit 
to  the  professional,  the  company  and  the 
economy. 

But  we  should  go  beyond  that,  to  share 
the  cost  of  research  in  tu^et  areas  which 
are  of  overriding  Importance  to  the  na- 
tional economy  and  which  are  not  likely 
to  be  met  by  private  investment  alone. 

Third,  we  should  search  for  ways  to 
stimulate  and  encourage  smaller  tech- 
nical enterprise. 

The  bulk  of  Federal  research  and  de- 
velopment funds  goes  to  the  biggest  cor- 
porations. About  85  percent  goes  to'com- 
panies  with  more  than  5,000  employees. 

Yet,  independent  inventors  and  small 
research-based  companies  have  consist- 
entiy  produced  far  more  than  their  share 
of  important  new  ideas  and  innovations. 
The  cyclotron,  the  xerox  process,  pola- 
roid, automatic  transmissions,  oxygen 
steelmaking,  modem  steel  hot  rolling 
techniques,  titanium,  the  Jet  engine,  the 
helicopter— these  are  a  few  of  the  mftjor 
inventions  which  have  been  produced 
in  small  laboratories  in  this  country,  and 
the  list  goes  on  and  on. 

There  are  good  reasons  for  this.  Large 
manufacturing  firms  tend  to  ignore  and 
resist  new  technology  which  would  re- 
quire replacement  of  their  capital  equip- 


ment. They  want  to  protect  their  invest- 
ment. If  a  new  idea  is  developed  the  com- 
pany will  often  sit  on  the  patent. 

Hence,  in  this  context  as  in  others,  it 
makes  sense  for  the  Government  to  pur- 
sue a  vigorous  free  enterprise  policy— to 
come  down  hard  on  the  side  of  smaller 
enterprise. 

A  minimum  share  of  Federal  research 
funds  should  be  allocated  to  smaller 
firms,  and  that  should  include  money  for 
both  public  interest  and  commercial  re- 
search. Federal  R.  k  D.  agencies  should 
be  directed  to  examine  carefully  the  im- 
solicited  proposals  which  pour  in  from 
these  sources.  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration funding  should  be  expended  and 
should  be  available  to  research-based 
consulting  firms.  And  we  should  look  at 
two  patent  reforms:  Innovations  devel- 
oped by  employed  scientists  and  engi- 
neers should  revert  to  them  if  they  are 
not  exploited  by  their  employer  within 
a  certain  period  of  time,  and  similar  pro- 
cedures should  be  adopted  in  the  case  of 
inventions  with  commercial  application 
produced   under  Government   contract. 

Fourth,  Federal  research  and  develop- 
ment programs  should  be  consohdated  in 
a  Cabinet-level  Department  of  Science 
and  Technology. 

The  Department  would  be  actively  in- 
volved with  tdl  other  Federal  agencies 
and  also  with  the  States  and  the  cities 
and  with  the  private  sector,  in  seeking  out 
and  funding  worthwliile  research  and  de- 
velopment programs.  And  it  would  be  re- 
sponsible for  all  existing  R.  &  D.  efforts 
including  those  conducted  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  ^>ace  Administration. 

Government  reorganization  is  never  a 
panacea.  But  the  establishment  of  a  De- 
partment of  Science  and  Technology 
would  produce  vitally  important  benefits. 

It  would  allow  vastly  improved  co- 
ordination of  research  and  development 
programs. 

It  would  facilitate  rational  budget  pres- 
entations, so  that  Congress  and  the 
American  pe<H>le  could  distinguish  be- 
tween research  and  devel(^»nent  funds 
and  funds  for  other  purposes. 

It  would  assure  that  national  policy 
on  the  administrati<Mi  of  science  pro- 
grams— including  minimiun  require- 
ments for  the  support  of  research  by 
small  firms — would  be  conslstentiy  ao- 
pUed.  '     ^ 

It  would  allow  a  continuous  evaluation 
of  scientific  and  technical  resources  and 
a  continuous  assessment  of  research 
needs. 

And  it  would  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  a  realistic  scale  of  national  re- 
search and  development  priorities,  with 
clear  goals  and  a  real  determination  to 
meet  them. 

These  four  initiatives  can  restore  a 
busy  and  productive  scientific  commu- 
nity in  this  coimtry — one  that  is  moving 
to  meet  the  real  concerns  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

America  knows  the  economic  wreckage 
of  military  waste. 

We  know  the  frustration  and  the  out- 
rage of  neglected  human  needs. 

We  know  the  fear  of  nuclear  war  that 
can  incinerate  most  of  mankind. 
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And  we  Know  loo  weU  the  lern  r  of 

WftT 

We  cannot  remove  those  qxian  Itles 
from  a  war-oriented  economy.  The;  are 
built  into  it.  ,  / 

But  we  can  take  the  pain  out  of  *eac€. 

We  can  make  it  a  goal  that  no  or  i  need 
fear— a  dream  we  can  all  welconj  with 
confidence  and  hope. 

That  is  what  I  propose  to  do. 
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VI8IT  BY  POW-MIA  COMMT]  TEE 
OP  PENSACOLA,  FLA. 

Mr  GURNEY.  Mr.  President.  (  le  day 
before  yesterday  a  courageous  gi  mp  of 
people  came  up  from  Pensacola  la.,  to 
bring  a  very  pressing  problem  to  t  le  per- 
son^ attention  of  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives, and  other  Governme  it  ofH- 
cials.  here  in  Washington. 

Barbara    Ann   Hawthorne.   Ja  luelme 
Wilson  Kent.  Maria  Piscella.  Gnf^^'j^ 
vethan ,  and  John  Schill  are  a  ver 
group  of  people  for  their  proble 
that  should  concern  all  America 
of  these  Individuals  is  a  membe 
POW-MIA  Committee  of  Pensac 
and.  although  not  all  of  them  hi 
tives  among  the  captured  or  mi 
action,  each  is  doing  what  he  or 
to  help  speed  the  release  of  ouj 
and  MIAs^y  working  to  bnng  a 
creased  a^roreness  of  their  pU 
only  in  the  United  States  but 

the  world.  ,  .».  ^    - 

Yesterday,  as  a  part  of  that  en 
group  appeared  before  and  made 
entation  to  the  Republican  polic 
mittee  of  the  Senate.  The  remafks  of 
Barbara  Ann  Hawthorne,  whose  hi*band 
has  been  missing  in  action  sincell96T. 
are  directed  to  all  America  and  *ould 
concern  all  Americans.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  printed  in  t 

CRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  t 
CRD,  as  follows: 
Remarks  or  Barbara  Ann  Hawthor 

Minority     Policy      CoMMmw 

Senat*:.  April  18.  1972 

My  husband.  Lt.  Col.  Richard  Ha 
has  been  missing  In  action  since  9e  itember 
12  1967  The  night  that  the  casual  T  f  officer 
doctor  and  chaplain  came  to  my  hon  e  to  In- 
form me  of  Dick's  failure  to  return  rom  his 
mission.  I  was  told  at  the  same  Um<  .  not  to 
tell  even  the  neighbors  about  Dick's  tragedy. 
There  was  to  be  no  publicity  regar  Ing  the 
missing  in  action  and  prisoners  of  w*.  Then 
in  May  of  1969  Secretary  Laird,  acting  for  the 
new  Nixon  Administration,  flnany  r 
issue  a  public  one.  The  wives  were  en 
to  speak  out  and  to  tell  their  story, 
sonlng  at  the  time  was— North 
wants  to  Join  the  community  of  nati  ans  If  we 
can  have  favorable  American  publli  opinion 
to  in  turn  influence  world  public  opinion, 
Hanoi  would  be  forced  to  abide  by  the 
tenents  of  the  Geneva  convention  relative 
to  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  At  that 
time,  we  weren't  even  asking  for  r  lease  of 
our  men— simply  humane  treatmei  t. 

We  never  really  got  that  worK  public 
opinion  because  we  couldn't  even  g  t  Amer- 
ican public  opinion  to  the  extent  th  \t  It  was 
needed.  It  was  thought  that  the  fam  ly  mem- 
bers would  begin  and  then  be  Joined  by  other 
concerned  Americans.  The  famllyinembers 
are  still  working  and  there  woul«be  more 
concerned  Americans  If  our  polltlAl  leaders 


took  the  initiative  and  spoke  out  on  the  Issue 
frequently. 

I  sometimes  think  that  I  am  a  person 
standing  next  to  myself— gazing  over  at  this 
woman  who  I  know  Is  me  but  I  can't  believe 
that  this  Is  really  happening  to  me  and  my 
family  In  this  country  today.  I  can  see  the 
casualty  officer  coming  to  my  home  again — 
this  time  to  tell  me  that  my  husband  Is  a 
presumptive  death.  This  will  happen  be- 
cause as  in  North  Korea,  we  will  not  get  an 
honest  accounting  and  our  men  will  be  ex- 
pended. It  Is  up  to  you.  our  elected  officials, 
to  see  that  this  does  not  happen.  We  must 
have  accountability — we  must  know  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  these  men  died — 
If,  m  fact,  they  are  dead. 

The  MIA-POW  Issue  must  be  a  major  one 
In  the  1972  election  campaign.  You  can  help 
these  men  by  developing  a  proposal  to  secure 
their  accounting  and  release  and  by  urging 
the  platform  committee  of  the  Republican 
Party  to  Include  a  strong  plank  regarding 
the  MIA's  and  POW's. 

In  addition,  we  need  a  champion  to  oppose 
the  Inhumane  treatment  of  the  POW's.  MIA's 
and  their  families  with  the  same  zest  xised 
to  oppose  the  SST.  the  Cross  State  Florida 
Barge  Canal  and  several  proposed  Admin- 
istration appointments. 

Why  can't  we  find  a  champion  for  the  most 
vital  humanitarian  Issue  to  face  America 
today? 

My  name  Is  Barbara  Hawthorne.  It  is  not 
important  to  remember  that  name.  The  name 
I  want  you  to  remember  Is  Richard  Haw- 
thorne—Lt.  Col.,  U.S.M.C— missing  In  ac- 
tion— South  Vietnam — September  12,  1967. 
Recounts  on  you! 

Another  name  to  remember  Is  Robert 
Kent — Captain  U.S.M.C— missing  In  action- 
Laos — December  20.  1968.  He  also  counts  on 
you. 

Jackie  and  I  wUl  give  those  of  you  who 
do  not  already  have  a  bracelet,  one  with 
either  Bob's  or  Dick's  name.  Thte  will  serve 
as  a  constant  reminder  of  them  and  the 
other  1.623  men  whom  we  hope  will  not  be 
forgotten. 
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JOHN  T.  HOLDEN:  AN  OUTSTANDING 
EDUCATOR 


Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  share  with  Senators  my  deep  appreci- 
ation for  the  long  service,  both  to  his 
country  and  to  his  State,  of  Prof.  John 
T.  Holden.  of  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire.  A  man  who  has  pursued  a 
tremendous  variety  of  activities  during 
his  distinguished  career.  Professor  Hold- 
en  has  always  dedicated  himself  above 
all  to  the  true  ideals  of  education.  He 
has  lived  many  roles  as  an  admin- 
istrator, soldier,  college  president,  stu- 
dent, and  of  course  teacher,  and  he  has 
always  shared  what  he  has  learned  from 
each  experience  with  others.  Many  have 
benefited  from  his  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence. 

Jack  Holden's  wide  range  of  educa- 
tional experience  dates  from  his  years 
on  a  farm  in  the  Connecticut  River  val- 
ley where  he  lived  as  a  boy.  He  went  to 
college  at  Wesleyan  University  and,  on 
graduating,  worked  first  as  a  persormel 
oflBcer  for  a  Boston  firm  and  then  as  an 
administrator  for  a  prep  school.  During 
World  War  n  he  earned  higher  degrees 
at  Harvard  University  before  entering 
the  Army  for  a  short  time.  He  was  dis- 
charged in  1943  in  order  to  teach  public 
administration  for  the  Navy's  V-5  and 
V-11  wartime  programs  at  Harvard,  and 
simultaneously    taught    at    both    Tufts 


University  near  Boston  and  Nasson  Col- 
lege in  Maine.  He  was  made  president 
of  Nasson  in  1944.  In  1947  he  came  to 
the  University  of  New  Hampshire  where 
he  has  taught  imtil  the  present.  During 
these   past   25    years,   though,   he   has 
traveled  and  lectured  widely,  and  has 
been  sin  adviser  to  various  Federal,  State, 
and  private  groups,  among  them  the  De- 
partments  of   State   and   Defense   and 
three  Governors  of  New  Hampshire.  His 
particular  area  of  expertise  being  politi- 
cal science.  Professor  Holden  was  chair- 
man of  the  department  of  government 
at  the  University  of  New  Hampshire  for 
15  years  and  Is  well  renowned  as  an  ex- 
pert in  world  affairs,  especially  South- 
east Asian  affairs.  In  fact.  In  1964-65  he 
was  sent  as  senior  Fulbright  lecturer  to 
India,  Ceylon.  Thailand,  and  Vietnam. 
This  is  certainly  a  magnificent  and 
varied  career.  But  it  is  as  a  teacher  that 
Jack  Holden  will  be  best  remembered. 
His  contributions  to  the  acedamic  com- 
munity at  the  university  are  so  lasting 
that  few,  If  any,  will  ever  equal  them. 
When  he  came  to  the  department  of 
government  at  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire  almost  25  years  ago.  it  was 
very   small   In   size.   However,   through 
his     leadership     the     department    has 
grown    tremendously    until    it    is    now 
one  of  the  strongest  in  the  imiverslty 
and  well  reputed  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Jack  Holden's  courses  are  perenially 
among  the  most  popular  in  the  univer- 
sity. In  addition,  he  has  been  chairman 
of  several  important  committees,  among 
these    the    welfare    committee    of    tbe 
faculty  and  the  selection  committee  for 
a  president. 

It  is  through  these  charmels  that  Jack 
has  applied  his  experience  and  savvy  to 
the  university  In  such  a  lasting  way.  For, 
having  helped  to  mold  the  school's  in- 
stitutions, Jack  Holden's  educational 
philosophy  will  continue  to  influence  stu- 
dents for  years  to  come. 

Now  he  is  on  the  eve  of  his  retirement, 
and  I  can  only  say  that  it  comes  too  soon. 
No  school  can  lose  a  dedicated  teacher 
without  losing  a  part  of  its  being,  and  as 
I  think  of  the  great  contributions  that 
Jack  Holden  has  made  to  the  University 
of  New  Hampshire,  it  is  clear  that  this 
school  is  losing  a  great  deal.  Fortunately 
for  us  his  influence  will  remain  after  him. 
reflected  in  all  the  phases  of  university 
life  with  which  he  was  connected.  I  join 
with  the  university  community,  with 
Jack's  many  friends  and  students,  in 
wishing  him  well.  Thank  you.  Jack 
Holden. 


SECRETARY  ROMNEY'S  HOUSING 
RECORD 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  recently 
saw  some  criticism  of  Secretary  George 
Romney.  because  of  revelations  of  fraud 
and  exploitation  in  some  of  our  housing 
programs.  I  believe  this  criticism  of  Sec- 
retary Romney  does  not  take  into  ac- 
count the  outstanding  job  that  he  has 
done  in  increasing  the  level  of  production 
of  new  housing.  It  does  not  take  into  ac- 
count the  structure  he  inherited  in  the 
interest  subsidy  programs. 

The  Federal  Housing  Administration— 
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FHA — was  given  responsibility  for  the 
home  ownership  program  for  low-income 
families.  I  fought  against  locating  the 
program  in  FHA  for  over  a  year  as  a 
member  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee.  I  intro- 
duced legislation  cosponsored  by  every 
Republican  Member  of  the  Senate  at  that 
time  and  introduced  in  the  House  by 
Congressman  William  B.  Widnall  and 
over  100  of  his  colleagues,  to  establish 
a  National  Home  Ownership  Foimdation. 
I  felt  this  new  structure  concentrating 
on  much  closer  screening,  supervision, 
counseling  and  community  action  was  re- 
quired to  deal  with  a  different  kind  of 
housing  problem.  As  I  said  at  the  time, 
entrusting  the  home  ownership  program 
to  FHA  would  be  comparable  to  directing 
the  Cadillac  Motor  Division  to  build 
Volkswagens  in  its  existing  plant  and 
with  its  existing  persormel  and  organi- 
zation. 

I  not  only  admire  Secretary  Romney's 
enthusiasm,  energy,  and  drive,  but  also 
his  sense  of  purpose  and  his  great  organi- 
zational skill.  When  he  took  oflBce  he 
faced  a  miserable  problem.  Congress  had 
set  a  national  goal  of  producing  an  aver- 
age 2.6  million  new  housing  units  per  year 
for  the  next  decade.  We  had  been  pro- 
ducing in  some  years  at  less  than  half 
this  rate.  Secretary  Romney  put  first 
things  first,  and  succeeded  in  pushing 
production  of  all  kinds  of  housing — 
subsidized  and  unsubsidized — to  all- 
time  record  levels.  We  are  actually  now 
one-half  million  units  ahead  of  the  pace 
necessary  to  meet  the  housing  goals  es- 
tablished by  Congress  in  1968.  But  George 
Romney  has  been  typically  candid  in  ad- 
mitting a  mistake,  which  he  psutially  at- 
tributes to  himself,  in  not  realizing  "the 
PHA's  lack  of  preparation  for  Its  new  role 
in  central  cities  and  their  exposure  to 
speculators  and  fast-buck  artists." 

Here  is  what  I  had  to  say  about  that 
very  problem  5  years  ago. 

Why  not  establish  this  program  [low- 
Income  home  ownership]  within  the  Federal 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment? 

(a)  The  first  reason  is  philosophical,  relat- 
ing back  to  the  policy  statement  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949.  The  government  should  be 
assigned  a  function  only  when  the  private 
sector  cannot  perform  It. 

(b)  FHA  has  not  spoken  to  lower  income 
bousing  needs  and,  g^lven  human  nature, 
probably  never  will.  A  private  sector  Insti- 
tution established  expressly  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  lower  Income  famUles  to  become 
homeowners,  and  over  the  policies  of  which 
local  organisations  concerned  with  this  prob- 
lem have  some  control,  would  afford  a  much 
more  responsive  tool. 

(c)  All  established  bureaucracies  tend  to 
oeslfy,  but  government  bureaucracies  have 
been  unusually  notorious  In  this  respect. 
Private  business  Institutions  can  generally 
claim  substantially  more  efficient  procedures 
than  government  bureaus.  In  addition,  ca- 
pable people  who  will  not  consider  going  to 
work  for  the  Federal  government  could  be 
attracted  to  the  Foundation. 

The  Foundation  could  th\is  be  expected  to 
operate  more  efficiently  than  an  equivalent 
organization  within  HUD.  ^/^^^ 

(d)  "nils  whole  effort  is  founded  on  the 
need  to  mobUlze  prlvaite  sector  resources. 
While  any  comparable  effort  within  HUD 
would  claim  the  same  objectlye.  the  buslnees 
oommunlty  is  far  leas  likely  to  give  tte  en- 


thusiastic support  to  a  government  bureau 
than  to  a  private  sector  Institution  staffed 
largely  by  businessmen  and  not  by  career 
clvU  servants.  The  mere  existence  of  an  18 
member  Board  of  Directors  composed  of  blue 
ribbon  leaders  from  aU  walks  cf  American 
life  would  itself  have  a  very  important  in- 
fluence on  stimulating  private  sector  par- 
ticipation. 

Representative  Thouas  L.  Ashlcy,  of 
Ohio,  a  leading  Democratic  member  of 
the  House  Conunittee  on  Banking  and 
Ciurency,  put  the  issue  succinctly  in  the 
January  1,  1972,  issue  of  the  National 
Journal.  He  said: 

You  cannot  run  a  middle-class  program 
in  the  ghetto  and  that  is  why  we  have  bank- 
rupt FHA  programs  in  the  cities.  It  is  the 
fault  of  the  Administration  and  the  Con- 
gress. Republicans  and  Democrats,  because 
we  have  been  relying  upon  a  more  than  30- 
year-old  system  of  mortgage  underwriting 
which  was  eiq)llcltly  designed  not  to  cope 
with  the  problems  of  the  city. 

The  Administration  and  Congress  have 
shown  a  tremendous  InabUlty  to  re^Mnd  to 
t^e  enormoxis  and  complex  changes  taking 
place  In  the  center  cities. 

That  Is  why  we  took  a  program  that  was 
crafted  for  the  suburbs  and  put  It  In  the 
Inner  city.  If  we  had  stopped  to  think  about 
It.  we  would  have  agreed  that  the  program 
was  designed  to  avoid  Just  that  kind  of 
environment. 

That  It  has  been  perverted  by  swindlers, 
that  Its  effects  have  been  ruinous  and  that 
Its  treasury  might  go  bust  should  have  been 
expected. 

I  take  no  satisfaction,  nor  have  any 
feelings  of  bitterness,  in  pointing  out 
that  we  were  on  the  verge  of  avoiding 
this  problem  when  the  Congress  did  au- 
thorize the  creation  of  the  National 
Home  Ownership  Foundation  and  direct- 
ed the  President  to  establish  such  a 
Foundation  within  30  days  of  enactment 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1968.  President 
Johnson  was  in  the  process  of  doing 
this  when  the  new  administration  took 
office.  In  addition  to  the  Secretaries  of 
HUD  and  Agriculture  and  the  Di\-ision 
of  OEO,  who  are  members  of  the  Board, 
the  Nixon  administration  had  also  se- 
lected 15  outstanding  other  Americans 
from  every  walk  of  life  for  membership 
on  the  Board  of  the  Foimdation.  I  know 
this  Board  and  the  Foundation  staff 
would  have  prevented  many  of  the 
abuses  that  have  plagued  the  home  own- 
ership program. 

I  had  orginally  conceived  the  Founda- 
tion as  the  vehicle  for  financing  and 
closely  supervising  home  ownership  for 
low-income  families.  Congress  assigned 
It  only  responsibilities  for  counseling 
services  and  general  program  oversight. 
Even  this  lesser  effort  was  gutted  by  the 
unwillingness  of  Congress  to  appropriate 
a  mere  $250,000  to  get  the  Foundation 
imderway.  In  personal  testimony  before 
a  House  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
on  May  22.  1969, 1  stated  that  this  would 
be  one  of  the  best  investments  of  public 
funds  that  could  be  made  by  Congress. 
I  made  slmllEU-  representations  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. It  certainly  must  be  obvious  when 
we  see  the  waste  of  millions  of  tax  dol- 
lars and  when  we  see  the  exploitation  of 
the  poor  by  profit-hungry  developers, 
real  estate  brokers,  and  builders,  that 
the  Congress  must  bear  a  very  large 


share  of  the  responsibility  because  of  its 
negligence  and  callous  unconcern.  To 
place  the  blame  solely  on  Secretary 
Romney  at  this  point  is  unjust  and 
imv/arranted. 

What  makes  this  situation  particu- 
larly tragic  is  the  fact  that  for  the  most 
part  homebuilders  and  real  estate 
brokers,  mortgage  houses,  and  insurance 
companies  are  ethical,  honorable,  and 
fair  in  their  business  practices.  But  the 
actions  of  a  relatively  small  proportion 
of  the  industry  have  placed  a  stigma  on 
all.  Recently,  in  an  interview  viith  Mar- 
tin Skala.  business  and  financial  cor- 
respondent of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor.  Mr.  Stanley  Waranch,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Association  of  Home 
Builders,  put  the  problems  of  the  inter- 
est subsidy  programs  into  proper  per- 
spective. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  interview  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Recently  a  group  of  business  execu- 
tives from  the  Illinois  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce called  on  me  to  question  the  need 
for  a  consumer  protection  agency.  One 
of  the  participants  challenged  me  to  give 
specific  Instances  of  the  need  for  a  con- 
sumer protection  agency.  I  mentioned 
recent  examples  of  thousands  of  faulty 
automobiles  endangering  the  safety  of 
their  passengers:  65  million  doses  of  vac- 
cine sold  to  the  American  Government 
and  the  American  public  that  either  did 
no  good  at  all  In  immunizing  the  re- 
cipient or  actually  did  harm  to  the 
human  system  as  a  result  of  its  usage: 
baby  crite  so  faulty  in  construction  that 
the  child  could  actually  be  injured 
rather  than  protected  in  them;  Christ- 
mas tree  tinsel  that  could  poison  a  child. 
But  I  need  not  have  mentioned  these. 
I  could  have  referred  only  to  the  500- 
count  Federal  indictment  handed  down 
in  New  York  that  week  against  a  group 
of  FHA  officials,  real  estate  speculators, 
landlords,  real  estate  brokers,  bankers, 
lawyers,  and  officers  of  Dun  &  Brad- 
street  who  have  for  several  years  been 
systematically  exploiting  and  defraud- 
ing the  poor  in  their  housing  needs.  My 
business  constituents  offered  no  rebut- 
tal or  response  to  the  situation  I  de- 
scrilied.  There  just  is  not  any. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  also  that  an 
editorial  on  this  subject  entitled  "The 
Rats  Must  Go."  from  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor  of  April  7.  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objecticm.  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Scandals,  FoRECLOSTTREs:  Home  Builder 

Defends  FHA  Subsidt  Program 

(By  Martin  Skala) 

New  York. — The  disclosure  of  serious 
abuses  In  government-backed  hoiislng  pro- 
grams Is  sending  shock  waves  through  the 
nation's  homebulldlng  Industry. 

Builders  are  concerned  that  the  housing 
scandals,  which  have  led  to  federal  Indict- 
ments al  real-estate  speculators  and  FflA 
officials  in  New  York,  Detroit,  and  elsewhere 
may  undermine  public  support  of  govern- 
ment-subsidy programs  for  lower-income 
housing. 

Such  imigrams,  which  usually  Involve  di- 
rect mortgage-interest  or  rental  subsidies 
along  with  FHA  Insurance,  have  played  a  key 
role  in  the  current  housing  boom.  Last  year. 
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While  there  has  been  a  slowdown  In 
pace  of  subsidized  apartment  building. 
perU  expect  some  M)0.000  new  units  wll 
federally  assUted  In  1972. 

Tbe  major  scandals  that  have  arisen,  S^n 
ley  Waranch.  president  of  the  National 
soclatlon  of  Home  Builders,  said  In  an 
tervlew  here,  stem  from  the  "cosmetic  re  wUr 
and  sale  of  existing  homes  by  speculate  ra." 
There  have  been  "relatively  few  casei  c 
abuse"  In  the  construction  and  sale  of  lew 
units,  the  chief  spokesman  for  over  50  X)0 
home  builders  says. 

Mounting  PHA  foreclosures  In  bllgh  bed 
areas  of  New  York  City  and  Detroit,  t  md 
to  be  Identified  as  failures  of  governn  ent 
subsidy  programs.  In  point  of  fact,  acct  rd- 
Ing  to  Mr.  Waranch,  the  forecloeuree  a  oee 
under  older,  unsubsldized  programs  wl  ere 
Congress  specifically  directed  that  lai  ger 
risks  be  taken  In  Insuring  mortgages  '~ 
tbe  Inner  cities. 

CHBTTO   CONCXNTaATION 

The  mcMtgage  plana  were  concentrate< 
"red  lined"  ghetto  areas,  where  private  le  id- 
ers  weren't  willing  to  commit  their  fuj  ds, 
Mr.  Waranch  points  out.  Run-down  ho  les 
were  snapp>ed  up  by  speculators,  bs  dly 
patched  up,  and  then  resold  with  the  1 
of  Inflated,  PHA-lnsured  mortgages 
fraudulent  practices  Involved  speculatbrs, 
FHA  appraisers,  and  credit  agencies. 

The  Virginia  buUder  says  that  reforms  ire 
necessary  to  eliminate  the  possibility  for  si  cb 
abuses.  "HUD  |U.S.  Department  of  Hoiu  ng 
and  Urban  Development)  recognizes  Its  pr  b- 
lem  areas,"  he  adds  "and  Secretary  Oeorge  W. 
Romney  has  been  administratively  moving  to 
correct  them." 

But  he  disagrees  vigorously  with  th  Me 
critics  who  would  use  the  current  FHA  f(  re- 
closure  wave  as  a  springboard  to  "attack  ^e 
whole  subsidy  effort — Its  cost  and  relevancy." 

CRITICISM     NOTED 

Some  critics  argue  that  current  sul 
programs  are  primarily  "a  bricks  and 
tar"  boon  to  builders  and  lenders,  and 
really  help  the  poor. 

Others  are  alarmed  at  the  escalating 
of  mortgage-Interest  aubeldles,  and  wcAider 
how  taxpayers  will  finance  future  Incn  taes. 

HUD  granted  tl.3  billion  In  subsldlei  last 
year  but  since  they  cover  Interest  on  30-  o-40 
year  mortgages.  Its  long-term  commit  nent 
could  run  as  high  as  $30  billion.  

By  1978,  federal  ofDclals  estimate,  HUD 
will  be  spending  t7.5  billion  annually,  \i  1th  a 
long-term  commitment  of  30  times  that 
amount. 

There  Is  a  growing  support  for  the  view 
that  It  may  be  cheaper  for  Washlngt  n  to 
pay  housing  supplements  directly  to  low- 
Income  families  and  let  them  find  thel  own 
accommodations. 

BTTILDES     VnWPOIKT  1 

The  home-bulldlng  Industry,  whoseicycll- 
cal  growth  has  accelerated  because  at  the 
subsidy  programs,  doesn't  see  thing:  that 
way. 

According  to  Mr.  Waranch.  the  two  major 
subsidy  programs  established  under  tt  t  1968 
Housing  Act  are  "the  most  effective  neans 
yet  devised  for  hmislng  the  econoi  tlcally 
disadvantaged."  In  1971  some  300,000  fami- 
lies with  Incomes  too  high  for  public  t»uslng 
and  too  low  to  buy  or  rent  on  th«  r  own 
benefited  from  the  Sections  335  and  3!  )  pro- 
grams of  the  1908  act.  The  first  pi  ovldes 
Interest -rate  subsidies  for  home  pur  bases, 
the  second  the  same  thing  for  famll  m  liv- 
ing In  rental  units. 

"By  and  large,  these  subsidies  have 
helped  people  escape  deteriorating  h  >ustng 
where  one  out  of  six  families  still  llv|,"  tlM 
trade  group  executive  maintains. 


INCOMXS     KX-EXAiamD 

Subsidy  costs  wont  escalate  as  rapidly  as 
critics  forecast,  Mr.  Waranch  argues. 

Tbe  first  group  of  home  purchasers  under 
Section  335  recently  bad  their  Incomes  re- 
exanUned.  Eight  percent  were  earning 
enough  to  go  over  the  subsidy  rolls  while  66 
percent  of  the  families  had  decreases  in 
subsidy  payments  because  their  incomes 
had  climbed. 

Under  a  new  omnibus  housing  bill  which 
has  passed  the  U.S.  Senate  and  now  awaits 
House  action.  Incomes  would  be  reviewed 
every  year.  This  would  add  considerably 
to  Huu's  paper- work  burden,  but  It  hope- 
fully would  reduce  sudsldy  payments  over 
the  long  run. 

The  Rats  Must  Oo 


Tbe  revelations  of  mass  collusion  and 
systematic  looting  of  public  fimds  In  fed- 
eral urban  bousing  programs  have  shown 
that  not  all  the  rats  in  the  cellars  of  Amer- 
ica's poor  city  dwellers  are  of  the  four-legged 
variety. 

We  refer  to  the  50-count  federal  indict- 
ment in  New  York  against  a  group  which 
Includes  real  estate  speculators,  landlords, 
bankers,  lawyers,  brokers,  contractors.  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration  agents,  and  cer- 
tain ofllcers  of  Dun  &  Bradstreet,  tbe  na- 
tional credit-rating  firm.  Federal  Investiga- 
tors have  turned  up  not  only  in  New  York, 
but  in  Philadelphia,  Boston,  St.  Louis. 
Chicago,  Detroit,  and  elsewhere,  similar 
charges  of  collusion  across  the  public  and 
private  housing  field  to  defraud  poor  fami- 
lies and  city  and  federal  governments.  In 
the  process,  the  public  Is  finding  out  why 
whole  neighborhoods  have  turned  from 
usable  white  residential  to  poor,  nonwhlte 
slum,  and  In  some  cases  to  disaster  areas 
of  abandoned,  vandalized  buildings. 

In  Brooklyn  alone  In  one  decade,  740.000 
Whites  have  fled  and  been  replaced  by  285,000 
poor  blacks  and  Puerto  Rlcans.  Entire  blocks 
of  houses  in  Bedford-Stuyvesant,  East  New 
York,  Brownsville  and  Crown  Heights  look 
more  like  Dresden  1946  than  New  York  1972. 
The  total  cost  of  this  fraud  in  New  York 
alone  has  been  estimated  at  $300  million. 

For  poor  families,  the  cost  has  been  even 
more  terrible  in  personal  suffering.  Added 
to  tbe  misery  of  high  crime  rates,  schools 
that  do  not  teach,  and  of  the  almost  total 
failure  of  other  community  services,  poor 
families  have  been  hoodwinked  into  buying 
substandard  homes  at  carrying  costs  they 
could  not  afford,  through  manipulation  of 
FHA  loan  programs.  In  the  end,  the  city  or 
federal  government  ends  up  owning  another 
abandoned  piece  of  slum  property.  Other 
families  have  been  taken  by  unscrupulous 
landlords  wbo,  in  collvialon  with  federal 
agents,  collect  up  to  $750  in  "finder's  fees." 
Once  the  fee  is  collected,  the  landlord 
harasses  the  tenants  until  they  move,  so 
that  he  can  repeat  the  process  and  collect 
again. 

Perhaps  these  Instances  of  corruption 
account  for  only  a  minute  part  of  the  $160 
billion  spent  by  the  government  to  cor- 
rect the  enormous  problems  of  physical  decay 
and  social  disruption  In  cities  since  1960. 
But  the  growing  outfiow  of  public  funds  and 
their  susceptibility  u>  abuse  are  all  part 
of  the  deep  malaise  that  strikes  at  the  social 
fabric.  It  only  starts  at  the  bottom  of  the 
economic  rung  with  housing  for  poor,  but 
It  mounts  into  the  highest  ofllces  of  privilege, 
with  unlawful  payoffs  to  the  national  polit- 
ical parties  from  union  and  corporation 
funds. 

We  must  ask,  along  with  Assistant  U.S. 
Attorney  Anthony  Accetta  in  New  York,  "how 
anyone  who  Is  black  or  Puerto  Rlcan  oould 
have  faith  In  the  white  system  after  being 
shaken  down  like  this  and  then  forced  to 
lose  bis  bouse." 

As  the  Umted  States  struggles  with  the 


staggering  problem  of  building  new  and 
habitable  cities  out  of  the  ashes  of  its 
battered  urban  landscapes,  the  current  in- 
vestigations point  to  a  deeper  need — 
to  reform  the  basic  motlyation  and  per- 
formance of  its  operating  institutions. 

After  two  decades  of  philosophising  about 
the  role  of  the  central  cities,  of  game-playing 
with  a  patchwork  of  programs,  and  of  ex- 
pending billions  upon  bllUons  of  tax  dollan, 
otir  cities  are  no  better  and  In  many  linrtancas 
are  worse  off  than  ever.  The  rats  still  Infest 
the  urban  slums.  How  we  find  tbey  have  pene- 
trated tbe  stronghold  of  government  and 
private  business  in  gross  abuse  of  the  public 
trust. 

The  rats  must  go.  In  this  presidential  elec- 
tion year,  no  candidate  from  any  party  de- 
serves a  vote  who  does  not  come  forth  with 
a  vigtvous  extermination  plan. 


TAKING  US  TO  THE  CLEANERS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Miami  Herald  h'>s  zeroed  in  on  the  es- 
sence of  the  Navy's  directive  to  spend, 
spend,  spend. 

In  its  lead  editorial  of  April  11.  the 
Herald  points  out: 

One  admiral  did  concede  In  sworn  testi- 
mony: I  know  these  things  are  not  correct. 
I  know  that  they  are  taking  us  to  the  clean- 
ers .  .  . 

And  the  Herald  makes  another  point 
that  should  be  underscored  when  con- 
sidering how  the  Pentagon  spends  de- 
fense dollars.  The  editorial  said: 

No  one  sensitive  to  defense  needs  would 
demand  that  any  of  the  services  scrimp  and 
short-change  tbe  safety  of  the  American 
people.  Equally,  no  one  ought  to  fatten  pro- 
digiously at  their  expense. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editori- 
al was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Yotrs  Taip  to  thx  Cleaners.  Courtest  or 
Detense  "Claims" 

Three  years  ago  the  Navy  Department 
"settled"  a  claim  with  the  Todd  Shipyards 
Corp.  for  $96.5  million  which  the  General 
Accounting  Office  said  was  clearly  unsub- 
stantiated. 

The  incident  piqued  the  curiosity  of  the 
Senate  subcommittee  on  priorities  and  econ- 
omy In  government.  Curiosity  later  mounted 
to  outrage  as  the  committee,  headed  by  Sen. 
William  Proxmire  of  Wisconsin,  began  to 
ask  questions.  Since  the  answers  Involve 
your  dollars,  we  thought  a  brief  recital  of 
what  the  subcommittee  has  been  finding 
ought  to  be  laid  before  the  reader. 

The  Todd  fiasco  brought  a  lot  of  blushes 
all  over  Washington.  It  also  brought  about 
the  creation  of  a  civilian  claims  review 
board  called  the  Rule  Oroup  after  Oordon 
W.  Rule,  its  chairman  and  a  civilian  pro- 
curement official. 

Two  years  later  tbe  Navy  made  a  tenta- 
tive "settlement"  with  Avondale  Shipyards. 
Inc.,  for  $73.5  million  in  supposed  cost  over- 
runs. The  agreement  went  to  Rule  Oroup, 
which  rejected  the  claim.  Shortly  after  Mr. 
Rule  "resigned,"  tbe  group  was  demobilized 
and  a  general  board  of  flag  officers  was  ap- 
pointed In  Its  place. 

The  Proxmire  committee,  one  of  whose 
most  active  members  Is  Sen.  Charles  Percy 
of  Illinois,  a  former  businessman  and  war- 
time Navy  procurement  officer,  has  been  get- 
ting curious  again.  "Tbe  claims  problem." 
said  Chairman  Proxmire  at  a  hearing  March 
30  thU  year  from  which  we  have  the  trans- 
cript, "became  critical  when  for  the  first  tUns 
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the  dollar  volume  of  dalms  pending  and 
about  to  be  filed  neared  the  one  billion  dollar 
mark." 

Indeed,  so  deep  was  the  oommlttee's  con- 
cern that  it  Ubeled  its  hearing  "How  De- 
fense Department  Beats  the  Tajqiayer."  This 
appears  to  be  a  mild  edltorlallaatlon  at  best. 

Tbe  committee  has  been  oalllng  in  pro- 
curement ofllcers  and  aearchlng  tat  the  bot- 
tom line.  One  of  Its  first  discoveries  was  a 
memorandum  from  Adm.  Elmo  Zumwalt,  Jr., 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  reminding  his 
command  that  "fiscal  year  1973  outlay  tar- 
gets promulgated  by  reference  A  as  pan  of 
the  President's  budget  for  fiscal  year  1973 
are  over  $400  million  above  target,"  going  on 
to  say  that  if  the  $400  million  were  not  spent 
pronto  the  Navy  couldn't  ask  for  more  next 
year. 

This,  as  we  understand  It,  is  a  common 
practice,  albhough  Sen.  Proxmire's  witnesses 
apparently  faUed  to  satisfy  bim  why  It  is 
necessary.  One  admiral  did  concede  In  sworn 
testimony:  "I  know  these  things  are  not 
correct.  I  know  that  tbey  are  taking  us  to  the 
cleaners  .  .  ." 

This  would  seem  to  be  an  imderstatement. 
The  General  Accounting  Office,  according  to 
Sen.  Proxmire.  has  found  returns  of  as  much 
as  50  per  cent  on  contractors'  invested  capital 
In  one  Instance  and  smaller  but  still  fabulous 
returns  in  others.  When  full  facts  are  sought, 
as  one  officer  admitted,  "because  you  ask 
five  different  people,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  get 
five  different  answers." 

No  one  sensitive  to  defense  needs  would 
demand  that  any  of  the  services  scrimp  and 
short-change  the  safety  of  the  American 
people.  Equally,  no  one  ought  to  fatten  pro- 
digiously at  their  expense. 

Federal  deficit  outlays  for  fiscal  1973,  In 
case  you  had  forgotten,  will  exceed  receipts 
by  $38.8  blUion.  The  fiscal  1973  budget  pro- 
jection Is  for  another  $36.6  billion  deficit. 
Just  a  footnote. 


MULTINAHONAL  CORPORATIONS 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
more  important  debates  that  is  presently 
imderway  and  one  that  has  important 
ramiflcations  for  the  future  of  the 
American  economy  and  the  U.S.  position 
in  the  world  econoi^iy,  relates  to  the  role 
of  the  multinational  corporation  in  our 
society. 

One  school  of  thought  holds  that  the 
activities  of  the  multinaUonal  corpora- 
tion contribute  to  an  export  of  Americcm 
jobs.  The  other  school  of  thought  holds 
that  cutting  off  the  essential  activlUes 
of  the  multinational  corporation  would 
weaken  our  overall  economy  and  con- 
tribute to  a  net  loss  of  jobs. 

TTie  legislative  expression  of  the  first 
school  of  thought  is  represented  in  the 
Burke-Hartke  bill  and  it  would  be  my 
hope  and  expectation  that  the  trade  leg- 
IslaUon  which  the  administration  uiil 
soon  send  to  the  Congress  will  not  em- 
body the  basic  principles  or  provisions 
of  this  biU. 

The  debate  has  now  been  joined  by 
George  Meany,  president  of  the  AFL- 
CIO,  and  Peter  Peterson,  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  in  an  exchange  of  letters. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ex- 
*ange  of  letters  be  printed  in  the 
R«coRD.  Also,  I  ask  tuianimous  consent 
that  a  letter  I  have  received  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
on  the  Burke-Hartke  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

■niere  being  no  objection,  the  items 
CXVra 86»— Part  11 


were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  SBcaxTAaT  or  Commbbce, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Mr.  OxosoB  Meant. 
President.  AFt-ClO, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Meant  :  In  your  letter  of  March  30 
you  offered  some  criticism  of  tbe  Department 
of  Commerce  staff  study  "Policy  Aqiects  of 
Foreign  Investment  by  VB.  Multinational 
Corporations."  I  appreciate  this  opportunity 
to  respond.  After  reading  yoiir  letter.  I  do 
not  see  any  reason — as  I  will  outline  later — 
for  altering  our  study  conclusions.  On  this 
point  we  have  opposing  views.  But  there  are 
two  significant  Issues  on  which  we  are  in 
agreement,  and  I  would  like  to  touch  on 
them. 

One  point  of  agreement  Is  that  in  inter- 
national economic  matters,  as  you  put  it. 
"the  world  has  changed."  Last  August  16, 
the  President  demonstrated  his  awareness 
that  we  are  In  a  new  era  by  calling  for  funda- 
mental changes  In  the  world's  monetary  and 
trading  systems.  Since  then  a  number  of 
basic  monetary  and  trading  negotiations  have 
strengthened  America's  competitive  position 
and  will  provide  Jobs  for  American  workers. 
The  year  1971  was,  of  course,  the  first  year 
since  1893  that  the  U.8.  had  a  trade  deflcit. 
Even  so,  there  was  a  balance  of  trade  in 
manufactured  goods — $30.4  bmion  of  exports 
and  $30.4  billion  of  imports.  Over  the  next 
couple  of  years,  the  currency  revaluations 
should  certainly  improve  on  this — with  an 
estimated  swing  to  a  trade  surplus  of  several 
billion  dollars.  Furthermore,  as  our  trade 
balance  improves,  UJ3.  Jobs  associated  with 
trade  should  Increase.  A  number  of  experts 
have  estimated  that  between  60  and  70  thou- 
sand jobs  are  created  for  every  $1  billion  of 
favorable  shift  on  our  balance  of  trade.  Some 
of  these  same  studies  show  that  jobs  in  ex- 
port Industries  are  higher  paying  jobs.  Thus, 
I  find  It  hard  to  accept  your  statement  that 
the  "Jobs  of  mUUons  of  Americans  are  now 
adversely  affected." 

A  second  issue  on  which  we  can  find  com- 
mon ground  Is  the  need  to  promote  employ- 
ment   and   reduce    unemployment.    Foreign 

competition — like     domestic     competition 

does  adversely  affect  particular  industries. 
But  the  solution  to  this  kind  of  problem  Ues 
In  promotion  of  greater  domestic  economic 
expansion— not  in  rigid  protectionist  re- 
sponses. 

If  the  U.8.  were  to  block  imports  unilat- 
eraUy,  there  would  be  several  serious  conse- 
quences. Other  countries  would  be  encour- 
aged to  block  our  exports  to  them.  This  woiild 
obviously  decrease  VS.  Jobs  in  these  export 
industries.  The  stimulus  that  Imports  give 
domestic  competition  would  be  greatly  re- 
duced. Further,  oonsimier  costs  vrould  rise 
substantially,  with  the  burden  faUIng  most 
heavily  on  low-income  groups  who  can  least 
afford  price  increases. 

However,  it  Is  my  view  that  when  foreign 
oompetitl<m  brings  unacceptably  fast  change 
we  sh6uld  be  able  to  use  adjustment  aids, 
including  temporary  orderly  marketing  mech- 
anisms, to  help  groups  of  workers  in  specific 
industries  adjust.  It  is  clear  that  a  few  shotUd 
not  be  asked  to  bear  a  disproportionate  bur- 
den for  tbe  benefits  of  an  open  International 
eoonomy  enjoyad  by  many. 

You  also  made  some  specific  comments  on 
the  Commerce  study  with  which  I  cannot 
agree.  As  you  know  from  reading  the  study, 
it  is  the  first  of  a  three-part  effort  in  the  De- 
partment's attempts  to  assess  the  impact  of 
mtiltlnatlonal  corporations  here  and  abroad. 
We  expect  to  comidete  the  next  phase  of  the 
study  in  May.  It  will  cover  the  numbers  of  do- 
mestic jobs,  overseas  investment,  and  exprats 
of  more  than  400  companies  in  all  kinds  of 
Industries.  The  findings  made  in  the  first  part 
of  the  staff  study  appear  to  be  supported  by 
the  Infotmatlon  we  have  received  to  date  on 
tli0  broader  sample. 


At  one  pomt  in  your  letter  you  state  that 
only  11  of  tbe  14  industries  were  considered 
in  con4>illng  data  on  tbe  employment  effects 
of  multinational  companies.  However,  the 
paragraph  to  which  you  refer  is  Immediately 
followed  by  a  second  that  deals  directly  with 
the  employment  trends  in  the  remaining 
three  industries. 

You  also  suggested  other  methods  of  ex- 
amining employment  trends;  for  example,  by 
comparing  employment  In  these  14  Indus- 
tries to  total  U.S.  employment  in  general.  I 
believe  care  must  be  used  in  projecting  these 
numbers  for  reasons  explained  in  the  study. 

But  it  is  instructive  to  compare  employ- 
ment trends  In  these  14  Industries  to  trends 
in  all  manufacturing  industries.  Thirteen  of 
these  14  industries  are  manufacturing  in  na- 
ture. It  is,  therefore,  appropriate  to  com- 
pare them  with  their  own  kind.  By  using  the 
7  percent  figure  that  you  suggest  for  all  of 
the  14  industries  we  find  It  Is  very  close  to 
the  7.5  percent  average  Increase  in  overall 
manufacturing  employment  during  this  pe- 
riod. 

Further,  you  mentioned  that  these  14 
industries  showed  a  decline  as  a  percentage 
of  total  U.S.  employment.  Again  I  feel  It  is 
helpful  to  compare  these  industries  to 
manufacturing  as  a  whole.  Looked  at  it  this 
way,  these  Industries  maintained  their  share 
of  manufacturing  employment  between  1965 
and  1970— i.e.,  30.8  and  20.6  percent  respec- 
tively. 

Having  responded  to  the  points  you  raised, 
I  feel  It  is  Important  to  mention  that  caution 
should  be  exercised  in  drawing  conclusions 
from  the  published  aggregate  data  because 
of  the  difficulties  In  separating  the  direct 
Investment  effects  from  other  factors  affect- 
ing employment.  The  study  pointed  out 
that: 

"In  view  of  the  difficulty  of  separating  di- 
rect Investmetnt  effects  from  other  macro- 
economic  factors  affecting  employment,  cau- 
tion must  be  exercised  in  drawing  conclu- 
sions from  tlUs  aggregate  data.  Wliat  seems 
clear  from  these  data  Is  that  the  effects  on 
mnployment  due  to  cyclical  and  other  fac- 
tors present  in  the  domestic  econcxny  tend 
to  swamp  the  adverse  effects — if  any — that 
might  result  from  the  foreign  trade  aide.  Tbe 
argument  that  overseas  Investment  is  caus- 
ing Job  losses  in  the  United  States  does  not 
appear  to  be  borne  out.  Rather,  the  basic 
employment  trend  for  these  investment- 
oriented  Industries  has  been  upward." 

I  believe  that  the  analysis  in  the  staff 
study  Is  sound  and  revealing.  Where  indus- 
tries or  workers  are  adversely  affected  by 
competition  from  abroctd.  It  Is  my  view  that 
the  best  scdution  lies  not  In  protectionist 
leglslatlan.  but  in  the  promotion  of  eco- 
nomic expansion  at  home  and  an  open  inter- 
national eoonomy,  where,  to  be  sure,  Ameri- 
can products  are  treated  equitably. 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  respond  to 
your  letter  since,  although  our  points  of  view 
are  divergent,  om-  objective — a  strong  and 
growing  U.S.  economy — is  the  same.  In  an 
area  where  anecdotes  and  rhetoric  have 
played  such  a  large  role,  I  welcome  the  op- 
portunity to  discuss  analytical  evidence  with 
you.  If  members  of  your  staff  wish  to  review 
our  rewarob  on  this  subject,  my  colleagues 
would  be  most  happy  to  do  so. 
Sincerely. 

Peter  Q.  Pxtbson. 

American  Federation  or  Labor 
AND  Congress  or  IifmrsiEui. 
Organizations. 

Waahtngton,  D.C.  Jfarcfc  20.  1972. 
Hon.  Peter  O.  Peterson. 
Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Becrxtart  Peterson:  A  Commerce 
Department  report.  "Policy  Aspects  of  Ptor- 
elgn  Investment  by  Multinational  Firms." 
misrepresents  AFL-CIO  views  on  interna- 
tional trade  and  Investment.  T^e  report  even 
presents  an  unfair  analysis  of  employment 
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ngures  to  conclude  that  "an  examlnat 
the  relevant  data   .   .   .  does  not  l)ea: 
labor's  contention  that  overseas  Invest 
operations  result  In  declining  employi 
I  urge  you  to  correct  the  public  record 

The  AFL-CIO  has  asked  for  modernlMtlon 
of  U.S.  trade,  tax,  Investment  and  r«ated 
International  policies,  because  the  wor«  has 
changed  and  Jobs  of  millions  of  Amylcans 
are  now  adversely  affected.  The  AFL-CIO  also 
supports  the  Burke-Hartke  bill,  H.R  10914 
and  S.  2692.  legislation  designed  to  n  odem- 
Ize  UJ3.  laws  on  International  trad<  taxes 
and  related  Issues.  The  Commerce  1  epart- 
ment  report  emphasizes  only  multlr  itlonal 
firms  with  misleading  analysis. 

Unemployment  is  a  serious  problen  In  the 
United  States.  The  APL-CIO  has  stand  that 
complex  changes.   Including  the   oplratlona 
of  multinational  firms.  Increase  tha 
ployment.  Any  fair  examination  eve; 
employment   figures  used   In   the 
"relevant  data"  shows  that  the  a 
distorted: 

For    employment    figures,    the 
Department  selected  14  industries 
elude  the  largest  overseas  investo 
gest  the  multinational  firms'  relati 
employment. 

Employment  gains  of   11   Indust 
rising   employment   are   said  to 
equal"  to  total  U.S.  employment 
tween  1965  and  1970. 

A  fair  analysis  would  show  that 
employment  roee  2><^  times  faster 
ployment  in  the  14  industries  sele 
reason  for  the  difference  Is  that  thi 
analysis  included  only  ?  1  industries  rith  ris- 
ing employment  In  its  comparison  yt  tb  total 
employment  rises  of  all  U.S.  Indu!  rles.  In 
other  words,  the  analysis  omitted  1  iree  In- 
diistrles  with  declining  employmen  of  the 
total  14  selected  in  a  comparison  vi  th  total 
employment  gains  of  all  Industries  ,  All  14 
Industries — those  with  declining  ai  i  rising 
employment — showed  a  7%  employi  lent  in- 
crease, and  all  U.S.  Industries — tb  se  with 
declining  and  rising  employment — i  lowed  a 
17%  employment  increase.  A  fair  analysis 
would  have  made  that  comparison  l  istead  of 
omitting  three  industries  with  decL  ilng  em- 
ployment and  comparing  11  out  (  t  the  14 
with  all  U.S.  Industries  to  show  tha  the  em- 
ployment gains  were  "nearly  equal   ' 

The  three  Industries  with  decll  ing  em- 
ployment accounted  for  44%  of  t;  e  14  In- 
dustries' employment  In  1965.  Th(  analysis 
does  not  mention  this  relationship  »nd  thus 
omits  half  of  the  Iceberg.  These  thi  se  Indus- 
tries showed  a  decline  of  over  80.01  0  Jobs  in 
the  five-year  period.  By  1970,  thel)  share  of 
employment  fell  to  39% . 

The  14  industries'  share  of  total  U.S.  em- 
ployment dropped  from  6.2%  In  19  S  to  5.6% 
In  1970.  The  analysis  does  not  me  tlon  this 
fact. 

The  employment  figures  used  t  t  the  14 
Industries  selected  are  for  all  vi  trkers  In 
those  Industries,  not  Just  employe*  i  of  mul- 
tinational firms.  Thus  the  figures  d  not  even 
reflect  the  employment  trends  of  rms  with 
overseas  investment  or  employmi  it  trends 
of  miiltlnatlonal  firms  which  ha  ;  produc- 
tion In  those  industries.  If  BLS  <  kta  on  all 
U.S.  industries  were  used  to  con  >ar«  those 
Industries  with  rising  employmei  t  and  the 
1 1  Industries  with  rising  employm<  it  the  per- 
centages would  be  21%  and  16%  b«  ween  1965 
and  1970. 
Therefore,  the  analysis  Is  blasei  and  the 


conclusion  Is  false. 


In  the  interest  of  accurate  pu  >llc  Infor 
matlon,   I   urge   you   to  correct     he  public 
record. 

Sincerely. 

Oeobgk  Ml  U«T, 

1  retident. 


DBAS  Jack:  I  am  writing  In  n 
letter  of  February  14,  1972,  In 


requested  my  views  on  the  Hartke-Burke 
BUI  (8.  2592/HJR.  10914).  Let  me  comment 
briefly  In  this  letter  on  each  of  the  eight 
features  of  the  bill  you  have  listed. 

As  I  have  already  said  In  testifying  before 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  on  February  9, 
1972,  I  regard  the  bUl  as  a  most  unfortu- 
nate legislative  action  which  could  only  In- 
jure this  country  and  the  International  econ- 
omy. My  reasons  for  this  view  will  be  ap- 
parent In  the  following  comments  on  Its 
provisions  as  you  summarlssed  them. 

(1)  "Repealing  the  foreign  tax  credit,  and 
making  payment  of  foreign  taxes  by  multi- 
national corporations  merely  deductible;  Im- 
posing stricter  depreciation  rules  for  foreign 
Investment:  imposing  taxes  upon  income  re- 
ceived by  U.S.  companies  for  transfers  of 
technology." 

If  these  provisions  were  enacted  they  would 
impose  on  the  foreign  earnings  of  U.S.  com- 
panies a  tax  burden  significantly  greater  than 
on  their  domestic  earnings,  and  generally 
much  greater  than  Is  borne  by  their  local 
competitors  abroad.  In  many  cases  it  would 
probably  make  the  investment  in  foreign 
affiliates  uneconomic,  and  It  would  apply 
not  only  to  new  or  recent  Investments,  but 
to  the  whole  range  of  existing  investments — 
Income  from  which  Is  an  Important  support 
for  our  balance  of  payments. 

I  believe  that  what  we  sho\Ud  seek  for 
these  Investments  is  a  position  of  tax  neu- 
trality, that  Is,  neither  our  tax  laws  nor 
those  of  other  countries  should  create  sub- 
sidies or  extra  coets  that  would  induce  VS. 
corporations  to  Invest  abroad,  or  prevent 
them  from  doing  so.  To  the  extent  there  are 
such  elements  In  our  present  tax  structure 
I  would  support  actions  to  eliminate  them. 
However,  in  my  view  the  provisions  of  this 
legislation  would  Impose  an  unfair  tax  bur- 
den on  the  foreign  affiliates  of  U.S.  com- 
panies. 

(2)  "Creation  of  a  Foreign  Trade  and  In- 
vestment Commission,  with  strong  powers  to 
regulate  Imports." 

I  believe  the  Commission  as  proposed 
would  Introduce  an  arbitrary  and  potentially 
divisive  element  Into  the  administration  of 
foreign  trade  policy,  since  It  would  Include 
representatives  of  partisan  Interests.  We  now 
have  a  Council  on  International  Economic 
Policy,  and  expert  staffs  at  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission and  at  several  other  agencies  that 
perform  fact-finding  functions  and  carry  out 
policy  In  their  areas  of  responsibility.  I  doubt 
that  the  proposed  Commission  would  further 
the  broad  public  Interest  of  the  United 
States  In  the  foreign  trade  and  Investment 
field. 

(3)  "Widening  the  scope  of  Import  quotas 
to  cover  more  goods  " 

There  is  no  question  In  my  mind  that  the 
Imposition  of  quotas  as  conceived  in  this 
bill  would  be  an  enormous  setback  for  U.S. 
and  world  trade.  It  would  not  only  cut  back 
U.S.  imports  by  perhaps  one  quarter  of  their 
1971  value,  but  it  would  also  create  severe 
rigidities  and  inequities  In  the  whole  trade 
picture  and  plunge  us  into  bitter  contro- 
versies with  other  countries.  It  would  in- 
volve us  In  clear  violation  of  our  obligations 
under  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade. 

I  recognize  that  at  times  Import  competi- 
tion falls  especially  heavily  on  certain  sectors 
of  American  industry  and  labor,  and  we 
should  be  prepared  to  assist  the  people  in- 
volved to  reestablish  themselves  In  viable 
occupations.  But  we  will  only  weaken  our 
economy  in  the  long  run  If  we  try  to  do  this 
by  fencing  off  certain  sectors  from  competi- 
tion— either  foreign  or  domestic.  The  Inter- 
ests of  American  consumers  would  be  dam- 
aged by  rising  prices  and  more  limited  choice. 
Moreover,  it  Is  certain  that  other  countries 
would  retaliate  by  shutting  us  out  of  their 
markets.  The  shrinkage  of  world  trade  that 
MARCHfie,  1972.  would  occur  if  this  legislation  were  Imple- 
ly  to  your  mented  woxild  set  back  efforts  In  many  coun- 
vblcb  you     trlea  to  overcome  recessionary  tendencies. 


It  la  especially  inappropriate  to  be  con- 
sidering a  measure  that  would  shrink  our 
foreign  trade  at  the  very  time  that  we  have 
succeeded  in  reaching  multilateral  agree- 
ment on  a  realignment  of  exchange  rates 
that  will  allow  us  to  move  from  trade  deficits 
to  trade  surpluses  in  the  period  ahead. 

(4)  "Tightening  of  anti-dumping  and 
countervailing  duty  laws." 

It  may  be  that  improvements  could  be 
made  in  the  administration  of  these  laws, 
but  it  is  not  clear  why  this  cannot  be  done 
within  the  present  legislative  and  adminis- 
trative framework. 

(6)  "Relaxing  the  criteria  for  escape  clause 
assistance." 

I  believe  the  proposals  to  relax  the  cri- 
teria for  escape  clause  assistance  would  go 
too  far  toward  protecting  firms  from  com- 
petition, since  a  finding  of  injury  from  im- 
portA  could  be  made  even  though  an  in- 
crease in  Imports  was  not  a  major  or  pri- 
mary factor  causing,  or  even  threatening 
to  cause,  serious  injury.  Under  present  law 
an  increase  in  imports  would  have  to  be  a 
"major"  factor  causing  Injury,  and  the  in- 
crease in  imports  must  be  related  to  a 
trade-agreement  concession. 

(6)  "Enabling  the  President  to  regtUate 
capital  transfers,  including  transfers  of 
technology,  if  he  determined  that  the  ef- 
fect of  the  transaction  would  be  to  decrease 
domestic  employment." 

There  has  been  a  very  lively  debate  on  the 
effects  of  direct  foreign  Investment  on  the 
U.S.  balance  of  payments,  and  we  already 
impose  certain  restrictions  on  these  invest- 
ments because  of  the  large  balance  of  pay- 
mento  deficits  we  have  had  for  many  years. 
In  my  Judgment,  it  Is  not  desirable  to  con- 
tinue such  controls  as  a  long-term  measure, 
though  they  may  be  necessary  to  deal  with 
abort-run  difficulties.  As  to  proposals  to  limit 
the  dissenUnatlon  of  technology,  I  would 
consider  this  to  be  unwise  and,  as  history 
shows,  very  unlikely  to  be  effective.  At  the 
same  time,  I  believe  that  when  U.S.  tech- 
nology is  used  abroad  there  should  be  an 
adequate  payment  to  the  United  States  to 
compensate  for  the  development  costs.  There 
is  now  a  large  return  to  the  United  States  as 
fees  and  royalties  on  such  technology. 

Apart  from  questions  of  the  correct  pol- 
icy to  follow,  the  specific  criterion  for  im- 
posing restrictions  suggested  In  the  legisla- 
tion— the  net  effect  on  employment  In  the 
United  States — would  probably  be  lir«>o«il- 
ble  to  administer. 

(7)  "Repeal  of  sections  806  and  807  of  the 
Tariff  Schedule  that  permit  U.S.  corpora- 
tions to  reimport  goods  that  have  been  as- 
sembled in  low-wage  countries,  paying  duty 
only  on  the  value  added." 

This  is  a  rather  technical  matter,  which 
has  been  studied  by  the  Tariff  Commission, 
and  I  would  defer  to  the  Judgment  of  others 
more  knowledgeable  In  this  area. 

(8)  "More  visible  labeling  on  the  origin  of 
foreign  made  goods,  or  products  with  com- 
ponents made  overseas." 

This  question  also  is  rather  technical,  and 
I  would  have  no  strong  views. 

I  hope  that  you  will  find  these  commentt 
helpful. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Abthvr  F.  Bctuw- 


' 


OSTPOUTIK  OP  CURRENT 
GOVERNMENT  IN  BONN 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  much  talk  lately  about  the  Ost- 
politik  of  the  current  government  to 
Bonn  and  about  the  continuing  contro- 
versy over  the  ratification  of  the  Warsaw 
and  Moscow  treaties.  I  would  lilte  to 
make  some  observations  on  these  mat- 
ters. Concerning  Ostpolitik,  no  oae  de- 
nies that  ways  to  live  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  to  lessen  tensions  in  the  woild 
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must  be  sought.  However,  mie  must  ask 
what  price  will  be  paid  for  this  to  hap- 
pen. At  the  very  time  when  the  Soviet 
Union  is  financing  a  massive  offensive  by 
the  North  Vietnamese  against  the  ARVN 
and  U,S.  forces  in  South  Vietnam,  one 
must  wonder  if  the  Russians  are  truly 
desirous  of  improving  relations  in  the 
world  community. 

In  considering  whether  to  ratify  the 
treaties  with  Moscow  and  Warsaw,  the 
opposition  parties  in  Germany,  the 
CDU/CSU,  are  asking  many  questions 
which  it  seems  reasonable  to  have  an- 
swered before  so  much  is  given  away  by 
the  West  German  Government.  The 
questions  concern  what  secret  deals,  if 
any.  were  made  between  Bonn  and  Mos- 
cow? Are  the  German  people  getting  any 
real  concessions  from  the  Communists 
for  what  they  are  giving  up? 

Simply  by  raising  these  questions,  par- 
ticularly by  Dr.  Barzel,  the  CDU  leader 
in  the  Bundestag,  and  Hans  Karl  Fil- 
blnger,  the  inestimable  Prime  Minister 
of  Baden- Wurttemberg,  Moscow  has  al- 
ready been  compelled  to  make  further 
concessions  to  the  Brandt  government 
lest  the  treaties  fail  entirely  in  the 
Bundestag.  Given  this  situation,  one 
must  wonder  what  further  concessions 
can  be  obtained  by  holding  to  a  firm  bar- 
gaining position.  In  this  respect,  I  look 
forward  to  a  lasting  peace  in  Central 
Europe,  one  built  on  mutual  respect  and 
understanding. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  MONDALE 
BEFORE  PHI  THETA  KAPPA 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  speech  made  recently  by  the 
distinguished  and  able  Senator  from 
Miimesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  .  I  am  particu- 
larly gratified  to  be  able  to  place  this 
speech  in  the  Record,  because  it  deals 
with  an  Issue  that  is  close  to  my  heart — 
women's  rights.  The  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota has  been  a  strong  and  dependa- 
ble supporter  of  the  women's  rights  meas- 
ures which  have  come  before  the  Senate 
in  recent  months:  The  equal  rights 
amendment,  the  strengthening  of  the 
powers  of  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunities Commission,  and  the  antisex  dis- 
crimination provisions  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act. 

Senator  Mondale  delivered  this  speech 
on  Saturday,  April  15,  at  the  national 
convention  of  Phi  Theta  Kappa,  a  na- 
tional honorary  for  Junior  college  stu- 
dents, in  Rochester,  Minn. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RxKASKS  or  Waltck  F.  Mokoalk 
I  hope  ttMKt  I  wont  offend  half  of  my 
audience  by  telling  you  that  I  Intend  to  talk 
about  women  today.  I  guess  there's  a  double 
risk  Involved  .  .  .  the  men  may  prefer  not 
to  hear  about  women  at  all  .  .  .  and  the 
women  may  feel  that  the  last  person  they 
want  to  talk  to  them  about  women  Is  a 
man. 

111  take  that  risk,  because  it  seenu  to  me 
that  over  the  jrears  many  of  \is  have  been 
guilty  of  ignoring  the  f  aot  that  women  are  at 
least  half  our  constituency  .  .  .  that  many 
of  us  have  been  talking  and  even  acting 
•  •  •  In  Washington  siul  In  our  own  States 


...  as  If  men  should  and  do  run  the  coun- 
try. 

But  a  lot  of  ccmaclousness-ralslng  has  been 
going  on  In  the  last  couple  of  years.  It  is  no 
longer  possible  for  a  politician  running  for 
election  to  ignore  the  serious  and  funda- 
mental questions  that  the  women's  move- 
ment has  raised  about  our  society. 

One  thing  that  seems  to  get  In  the  way 
of  thoughtful  discussions  about  women's 
rights  is  terminology  .  .  .  phrases  like  "con- 
Bclousness  raising"  .  .  .  there  is  a  lot  of  con- 
fusion and  even  hard  feelings  about  the 
language  of  the  movement  and  its  meaning. 

For  example,  I  personally  don't  believe 
that  it  is  possible  to  be  simply  tat  or  against 
"wtxnen's  liberation"  or  "the  movement"  be- 
cause these  terms  mean  so  many  things  to 
so  many  different  people.  In  talking  to  you 
today  I  hope  I  can  avoid  getting  hung  up 
on  the  language  and  concentrate  on  the  sub- 
stance. 

We  have  made  great  strides  in  this  country 
in  recent  decades  toward  eliminating  the 
legal  basis  for  discrimination  against  mem- 
bers of  many  groups  .  .  .  against  blaclcs  and 
other  minorities  .  .  .  and  against  young  peo- 
ple, by  enacting  the  18  year  old  vorte.  But  we 
stlU  have  a  long  way  to  go  to  provide  the 
same  protection  to  the  majority  of  our  pop- 
tilation  .  .  .  the  51  percent  who  are  women. 

Although  in  some  quarters  the  women's 
movement  prompts  only  humor  and  cyni- 
cism, the  concerns  that  It  addresses  are 
neither  funny  nor  trivial.  Discrimination 
against  women  is  a  documented,  proven  fact 
In  many  aspects  of  American  life  and  a 
cruel  reality  that  mars  the  ambitions  of  un- 
told numbers  of  American  women. 

The  drive  for  women's  rights  is  not  a  new 
phenomenon  in  this  country.  The  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  was  first  Introduced  in 
the  U.S.  Congress  in  1923  .  .  .  nearly  50  years 
before  its  pcissage  by  the  Senate  last  month. 
The  passage  of  the  19th  Amendment  guar- 
anteeing women  the  righA;  to  vote  in  1919 
was  the  result  of  a  long  and  arduous  cam- 
paign. 

What  Is  new  is  the  widespread  and  growing 
recognition  that  our  so-called  "free"  society 
has  erected  many  barriers  .  .  .  legal  and 
social  ...  to  the  exercise  of  rights  by  a 
majority  of  Its  citizens. 

The  Equal  Rights  Amendment  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  rectifying  these  legal  in- 
equalities between  men  and  women.  It  will 
strike  down  laws  that  have  required  a  woman 
to  serve  in  prison  longer  than  a  man  con- 
victed of  the  same  crime;  that  have  provided 
women  with  inferior  medical  and  insurance 
benefits:  that  have  barred  women  from  serv- 
ing on  Juries  and  from  being  hired  to  do 
certain  Jobs.  Some  opponents  of  the  Amend- 
ment contend  that  the  "equal  protection" 
clause  of  the  14th  Amendment  already  pro- 
vides all  of  the  legal  protection  needed  by 
women.  Yet  in  200  years,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  not  enunciated  the  application  of  the 
amendment  to  discrimination  against  wom- 
en, except  in  one  narrow  case. 

I  cosponsored  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment and  voted  against  all  attempts  to 
weaken  it  because  I  believe  that  a  piecemeal 
approach  to  the  fundamental  question  of 
providing  equal  rights  Is  not  enough.  We 
could  go  on  striking  down  archaic,  discrimi- 
natory laws  in  our  courts  and  state  legisla- 
tures for  years  and  years  and  still  not  com- 
plete the  Job.  And  as  long  as  one  discrimi- 
natory law  stands  we  cotUd  not  truly  say 
that  all  human  beings  have  equal  rights  In 
our  society. 

The  Equal  Rights  Amendment  was  not  the 
only  important  "women's  legislation"  to  come 
before  Congress  in  this  session.  Another 
measure  which  I  cosponsored  was  an  antisex 
discrimination  amendment  to  the  Higher 
Education  Act.  This  provision  is  Important 
because  It  would  bar  discrimination  against 
women  in  almost  all  educational  activities 
.  .  .  not  Just  on  the  college  level.  Many 
studies  show  that  women  have  not  received 


a  fair  chance  in  college  admissions  or  schol- 
arships ...  or  in  faculty  employment,  pro- 
motions and  salaries. 

Our  own  University  of  Minnesota  has  ad- 
mitted to  a  less  than  perfect  record  in  this 
area.  A  study  of  women  graduate  students 
and  faculty  members  In  the  1969-70  aca- 
demic year  showed  that  there  were  no  women 
on  the  faculty  at  all  in  the  departments  of 
miisic,  anthropology,  psychology  and  history 
...  all  of  which  had  substantial  female 
graduate  enrollments  .  .  .  and  only  one 
woman  in  the  departments  of  geography, 
political  science,  sociology  and  Journalism 
.  .  .  which  also  had  large  numbers  of  women 
enrolled  on  the  graduate  level. 

A  study  by  a  Congressional  conunlttee 
found  that  the  number  of  women  applying 
to  medical  schools  increased  by  more  than 
300  percent  between  1929  &nd  1960.  Applica- 
tions from  men  in  the  same  period  went  up 
only  29  percent.  Yet  the  percentage  of  wom- 
en applicants  who  are  accepted  Into  medi- 
cal school  actually  declined. 

TTie  provision  aimed  at  eliminating  dis- 
crimination against  women  In  education  is 
now  before  the  Joint  conference  committee  of 
Senators  and  Representatives.  I  am  hopeful 
that  it  will  be  approved.  If  it  Is,  sex  discrimi- 
nation will  no  longer  be  permissible  on  any 
level  of  education  .  .  .  preschool,  elementary 
and  secondary,  professional.  Junior  colleges, 
and  vocational  schools  or  graduate  liutitu- 
tlons.  The  one  exception  would  be  private 
undergraduate  colleges.  The  Commissioner 
of  Education  would  be  required  to  study  the 
extent  of  sex  dlacrlmlnation  in  these  schools 
and  indicate  to  Congress  a  year  later  whether 
he  believes  that  the  legislation  should  be  ex- 
tended to  them. 

Another  major  area  where  women  face  dis- 
crimination is  employment.  Statistics  show 
that  women  often  earn  less  than  their  male 
counterparts  in  many  Joos.  In  1969.  one 
Congressional  committee  found  35  percent 
of  male  full-time  workers  earned  $10,000  or 
more  per  year  while  only  5  percent  of  women 
earned  (10.000  or  more. 

The  federal,  state  and  local  civil  services 
are  among  the  offenders  discriminating 
against  women.  In  the  U.S.  Office  of  Ekluca- 
tlon  In  Washington,  men  earn  an  average 
of  twice  as  much  annually  as  women. 

And  we  all  know  that  there  are  many  Jobs 
which  simply  have  not  t>een  open  to  women 
In  the  past  although  being  a  man  was  not 
necessarily  a  requirement  for  them.  Al- 
though we  have  had  girl  papes  In  the  U.S. 
Senate  since  April,  1971,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives still  does  not  have  any.  Law 
and  medicine  and  some  of  the  other  profes- 
sions have  traditionally  not  welcomed  wom- 
en ..  .  often  denying  them  entrance  to  edu- 
cational institutions  on  the  grounds  that 
they  might  marry  and  not  finish  their  course 
of  study. 

It  Is  heartening  to  see  that  v/omen  have 
begun  to  fight  these  Injustices  on  an  Individ- 
ual basis.  In  PhiladelpbLfi.  three  women  have 
started  a  law  firm  together.  Why?  As  one  of 
the  lawyers  put  it:  "When  I  started  hunt- 
ing for  Jobs  there  was  one  guy  who  wouldn't 
even  look  at  my  resume  ...  He  told  me  his 
partners  wouldn't  work  with  a  woman." 

But  not  every  woman  law  graduate  can 
find  the  capital  to  start  her  own  firm.  The 
proUem  is  so  serious  and  so  widespread  that 
women  require  a  strong  guarantee  of  access 
to  any  Job  and  to  the  salary  and  other  bene- 
fits that  derive  from  It.  For  several  years  that 
Federal  Equal  Employment  Opportunities 
Commission  has  been  looking  into  the  ques- 
tion of  dlacrlmlnation  against  women  in 
employment.  But  even  when  discrimination 
was  found,  the  EEOC  lacked  the  power  to  do 
anything  about  it.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  in 
this  session  the  Congress  recognized  that 
without  enforcement  power.  EEOC  would 
never  be  a  meaningful  force  In  the  fight 
against  discrimination. 

We  approved  legislation  that  will  ...  for 
the  first  time  .  .  .  allow  the  agency  to  seek 
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an  order  from  a  federal  court  agalnat 
employer  or  union  that  discriminates.  1 1 
addition,  the  legislation  will  extend  EEO : 
Jurisdiction  to  cover  employees  of  atate  an  1 
local  governments  .  .  .  for  the  first  time. 

I  have  been  proud  to  support  all  of  the 
major  legislative  efforts  on  behalf  of  worn* 
In  the  current  session  of  Congress.  Anothi  r 
legislative  effort  that  unfortunately  did  n(  t 
meet  with  the  same  success  was  the  blUj 
sponsored  to  make  preschool  education  aid 
quality  day  care  available  to  American  fan  l- 
lles  who  need  them. 

The  President's  veto  of  day  care  legU  i- 
tlon  In  December  represents  a  failure  ;o 
recognize  very  basic  changes  that  have  coi  »e 
about  In  the  role  of  the  family,  the  role  3f 
women,  and  In  American  society  In  gene  al 
in  recent  years.  There  Is  an  unmlstakal  le 
trend  toward  having  both  parenU  in  a  fami- 
ly work : 

In  1971,  43  percent  of  the  nation's  motl 
worked  outside  the  home,  compared  to  18  per- 
cent In  1948: 

One  out  of  every  3  mothers  with  prea* 
children  Is  working  today  compared  U 
out  of  eight  In  1948: 

Fewer  than  700,000  licensed  day  car^ 
portunltles  exist  to  serve  the  over  5j 
Hon  preschool  children  whose  mothers , 

And  what  of  the  rights  of  the  cl  ' 
of  these  working  parents?  Are  we  to  jccept 
the  fact  that  they  are  often  left  In  thl  care 
of  other,  somewhat  older  children?  Of  that 
they  become  "latchkey"  children  wllh  no 
home  and  no  adult  to  turn  to  In  casejpf  an 
emergency  during  the  day?  What  ofkthelr 
right  to  get  three  decent  meals  a  daS^nd 
to  receive  the  regular  attention  of  a  d^tor? 
We  cinnot  abandon  these  children. 

I  believe  that  the  provision  of  depend 
quality  day  care  Is  so  Important  that  13 
introduced  a  new.  compromise  version 
year's  bill.  I  have  sincerely  tried  In  this 
legislation  to  meet  the  objections  rals' 
the  President  In  his  veto  message:  and  I| 
that  this  year  the  bill  will  meet  wlth| 
cess. 

Perhaps  If  we  had  more  women  In 
grass  the  Interest  of  women  In  the 
population  would  be  better  represent 
have    only    one    woman    Senator — Ma| 
Chase   Smith — and    11    women   Repr 
tlves — out  of  436.  It  was  1917  before  a 
was   elected   to   serve    In   the   U.S.   Coo 
And  this  year  .  .  .  1972  .  .  .  when  w^ 
members   of   the   General    Assembly   o\ 
State  of  Maryland  complained  that  no  w| 
had  been   named   to  head   legislative 
mlttees    .    .    .    the    leadership    respond* 
creating  a  Ladles  Rest  Room  Commltte^md 
appointed  one  of  their  number  to  hea     It. 

But  In  politics  as  In  the  other  ar«  is  I 
have  discussed  women  have  been  vlctln  i  of 
the  stereotype  that  members  of  their  sex 
are  best  suited  to  volunteer  work  ...  or 
to  clerical  and  secretarial  Jobs. 

I  call  attention  to  the  underreprese  ita- 
tlon  of  women  In  politics  because  It  11  us- 
trates  the  need  for  the  reforms  the  Natl  nal 
Democratic  Party  Is  making  to  encou  age 
greater  repreaentaUon  of  both  women  ^d 
young  people  .  .  .  and  I  am  most  encour 
by  the  signs  that  women  are  demanding  ] 
gaining  a  more  influential  rxAt  In  po\i 
in  Minnesota. 

In  politics.  In  education.  In  employe 
and  legal  practices  we  have  made  a  very 
nlflcant  start  In  providing  legal  Justice 
women.  In  the  context  of  your  broad  stldy 
of  government  and  Ideology.  I  think  It  co  ild 
be  aald  that  government  has  begun  to  «- 
spond  .  .  .  that  as  the  ranks  of  concen  Ml 
women  have  grown  and  as  they  have  ex  ir- 
clsed  their  influence  on  the  pcdltlcal  syst*  na. 
legislators  have  begun  to  respond. 

But  we  have  a  long  way  to  go  .  .  .  start- 
ing with  the  ratification  of  the  Equal  Rlgqts 
Amendment  by  38  States  before  It  can  ne- 
come  effective.  As  we  work  toward  Imple- 
menting   this    and   other   legislation  ...  I 


I  believe  that  all  Americans  .  .  .  not  Just 
women  .  .  .  will  be  encouraged  to  become 
more  sensitive  and  humane  Individuals, 
aware  of  each  other's  differences  but  re- 
spectful of  them. 

I  agree  fully  with  the  conclusions  of  Vir- 
ginia Allen,  Chairman  of  the  President's 
Task  Force  on  Women's  Rights  and  Re- 
sponsibilities, who  wrote  to  the  President 
In  1969: 

"Equality  for  women  Is  unalterably  linked 
to  many  broader  questions  of  social  Justice 
.  .  .  (what  Is  needed)  Is  a  national  commit- 
ment to  basic  changes  that  will  bring  women 
Into  the  malnstreaoQ  of  American  life.  Such 
a  conunltment  ...  Is  necessary  to  healthy 
psychological,  social  and  economic  growth  of 
our  society." 


JUST  TAXPAYERS'  MONEY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
McClatchy  newspapers  of  California 
have  used  irony  to  illiistrate  the  Navy's 
cavalier  handling  of  $400  million. 

The  April  10  editorial  in  the  Sac- 
ramento Bee,  the  Fresno  Bee,  and  the 
Modesto  Bee  recount  the  problem  of  the 
"hot"  money  burning  a  hole  In  the  Navy's 
pocket.  The  editorial  ends  with  two  pithy 
sentences: 

Cynics  will  ask  why  the  fuss  anyway. 

After  all.  It  Is  only  taxpayers'  money. 

Taxpayers,  who  have  been  paying  until 
it  hurts  too  much,  are  becoming  con- 
cerned. And  they  well  might.  Th^ 
threshold  of  pain  Is  becoming  lower. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  McClatchy  newspapers'  ed- 
itorial be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Oh,  Weix,  It  Is  Just  Taxpatkrs'  Monkt 

Around  the  government  bureaus  In  Wash- 
ington, o.C,  when  there  Is  heavy  spending  in 
June  the  explanation  is  that  the  agency  Is 
getting  rid  of  Its  "hot  money." 

The  money  Is  not  "hot"  In  the  usual 
criminal  sense  where  It  is  illegally  acquired, 
although  some  disgruntled  taxpayers  may 
claim  It  was  extracted  practically  at  gun 
point. 

June  is  the  last  month  of  the  fiscal  year 
and  the  funds  mu^t  be  spent  or  returned 
to  the  treasury.  In  addition,  if  too  much 
money  is  In  the  till,  some  economy-minded 
members  of  Congress  might  get  the  Idea 
the  agencies  could  get  along  with  less  In 
their  new  budgets. 

Now  a  controversy  Is  going  on  as  to 
whether  the  Navy  is  getting  rid  of  MOO  mil- 
lion In  "hot  money"  between  now  and  June 
30  or  whether  the  expenditure  eventually 
will  prove  a  saving. 

In  any  event,  Adm.  Elmo  R.  Zumwalt, 
chief  of  naval  operations,  sent  a  memo  to 
Adm.  Isaac  C.  Kidd,  chief  of  naval  materiel, 
and  nine  other  top  Navy  officers,  suggesting 
the  field  in  which  spending  could  be 
accelerated. 

Zumwalt  expressed  fear  that  unless  the 
money  was  spent  the  Navy  budget  for  next 
year  would  be  cut. 

US  Sen.  William  Proxmlre,  D-Wls..  told 
an  economic  subcommittee  he  was  shocked 
that  the  military  In  general  is  doing  its  best 
to  "spend,  spend,  spend"  In  the  face  of  a 
938  billion  national  deficit. 

Adm.  Kldd  said  It  was  no  such  thing  be- 
cause everybody  knows  inflation  is  caxislng 
materials  to  go  up  and  if  purchases  are  put 
off  they  simply  will  cost  more  later.  He 
has  given  assiuancea  the  money  will  be 
spent  properly  and  effectively. 

Cynics  will  ask  why  the  f\iss  anyway. 

After  all.  It  Is  only  taxpayers'  money. 


UJ3.  FOREION  SERVICE  OFFICERS 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  on  AprU 
12, 1  introduced  S.  3488,  a  bill  to  provide 
for  a  2-year  tour  of  duty  in  the  United 
States,  but  outside  of  Washington  for 
U.S.  Foreign  Service  officers.  The  bill 
would,  I  believe,  make  several  positive 
contributions  to  the  FSO's  and  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  It  would  pro- 
vide challenging  and  professionally  re- 
warding assignments  for  Foreign  Service 
officers  in  place  of  duties  in  Washington 
which  often  undenitllize  their  talents 
and  training.  I  would  provide  a  highly 
skilled  supplement  to  the  staffs  of  local 
and  State  governments  and  other  public 
institutions.  Finally,  it  would  help  to  re- 
acquaint  FSO's  with  their  own  country 
and  provide  a  new  means  of  directly  in- 
forming Americans  about  problems  of 
foreign  policy. 

I  believe  that  an  article  by  John 
Crutcher,  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity, and  a  longtime  observer  of  Ameri- 
can diplomats  at  home  and  abroad,  sup- 
ports the  concept  behind  S.  3488. 1  com- 
mend this  article,  which  appeared  in  the 
Department  of  State  Newsletter,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tm  FBO  AND  THK  OmcE  OF  Economic 

OPPORTUNrTY 

(By  John  Crutcher) 

In  the  past  20  years,  as  a  frequent  visitor 
to  an  assortment  of  chanceries  around  the 
world,  I've  had  an  opportunity  to  pick  the 
brains  of  FSO's  of  every  grade  and  descrip- 
tion. They  are  almost  invariably  stuffed  with 
facts,  figures  and  reliable  and  valuable  opin- 
ions about  their  host  country. 

Sometimes,  though,  I've  found  myself  an- 
swering more  questions  about  the  United 
States  than  I  asked  about  the  country  being 
visited.  This  is  most  likely  to  occur  in  more 
Isolated  posts  than,  say.  In  Western  Europe. 

After  a  succession  of  billets  In  the  Foreign 
Service,  many  of  the  more  discerning  FSO's 
develop  a  feeling  of  Isolation  from  their 
homeland — and  for  good  reason. 

A  conscientious  Foreign  Service  Officer  wlU 
make  every  effort  to  inunerse  himself  in  the 
history,  politics,  culture,  ctistoms  and  tradi- 
tions of  his  assigned  country.  In  the  process 
of  doing  this,  he  has  scant  time  for  In-depth 
attention  to  developments  In  the  United 
States.  What  reading  is  done  tends  to  be  con- 
centrated on  matters  directly  related  to  for- 
eign policy. 

Interestingly,  most  FSO's  do  not  feel  iso- 
lated from  their  homeland  while  overseas. 
They  read,  on  the  whole,  a  variety  of  VS. 
publications  representing  a  good  range  of 
domestic  activity.  There  Is  always  the  sotmd 
of  the  mother  tongue  around  the  Chancery, 
and  a  btisy  social  schedule  with  conversation 
often  dwellings  on  domestic  developments. 

Not  vmtU  they  return  to  the  United  States 
do  they  realise  how  great  has  been  the  gap 
between  concept  and  reality  and  the  super- 
ficiality of  their  comprehension  of  events  in 
their  own  country. 

Of  course,  such  misapprehension  varies 
somewhat  by  station.  Those  lucky  enough  to 
be  stationed  In  Western  Europe,  where  attl- 
tudinal  patterns  of  every  sort  more  nearly 
resemble  those  of  the  United  States,  are  likely 
to  have  the  least  Jolt  upon  return.  But 
whether  stationed  In  Paris  or  Nepal,  there  is 
always,  to  varying  degree,  a  developing  gulf 
between  the  apprehension  of  domestic  devel- 
opmenu  and  the  reality  of  attainment. 

How  can  It  be  otherwise? 

We  Uve  In  the  most  profoundly  r«vola- 
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tlonary  society  ever  conoelved.  TlM  eq>loelon 
of  learning  and  knowledge  In  the  world  to- 
day is  a  phenomenon  without  paimlltf .  Some 
educators  claim  otir  total  body  of  knowledge 
now  doubles  every  generation.  Incredible  as 
it  may  seem,  this  revolution's  pace  Is  aooeler- 
atlng  rather  than  slowing  and  the  focal  point 
of  It  all  is  America. 

In  the  light  of  this  new  knowledge  we  are 
feverishly  reexamining  every  known  human 
institution  .  .  .  social,  economic,  religious 
and  p<41tlcal.  Everywhere  there  Is  challenge 
to  the  established  order  of  things. 

Thiis  the  Foreign  Service  Officer  who  serves 
outside  the  United  States  for  a  decade  (not 
uncommon)  will  return  to  a  different  coun- 
try with  different  problems  and  concerns 
(who  worried  about  ecological  matters  In 
19617)  and  to  some  extent  with  different 
values. 

Many  of  them  quickly  discern  that  Wash- 
ington Is  a  very  poor  vantage  point  from 
which  to  fill  In  the  gaps.  A  few  have  opted 
for  limited  periods  of  service  outside  State. 

Eighteen  FSO's  now  serve  In  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity.  Their  experience  is 
still  too  new  to  be  evaluated  in  depth.  Cer- 
tain patterns  have  appeared,  however,  to  in- 
dicate the  advisability  of  enlarging  the  num- 
ber Involved  even  to  the  extent  of  requiring 
some  such  service  outside  State  for  all  FSO's 
at  some  point  In  mid-career  in  sectors  un- 
related to  foreign  affairs. 

This  experience  might  be  compared  with 
the  sabbatical  that  professors  of  some  uni- 
versities are  entitled  to  every  seven  years.  It 
should  be  a  time  for  growth  and  reflection,  a 
time  for  gaining  fresh  Insights  and  under- 
standing of  the  rapidly  changing  realities  of 
American  life.  While  a  sabbatical  of  some  sort 
is  probably  beneficial  to  everyone,  it  Is  par- 
ticularly so  to  FSO's  if  they  are  to  represent 
their  country  adequately. 

As  long  as  It  Is  not  mandatory  for  all  FSO's 
to  serve  outside  State  for  a  minimum  period, 
there  are  obvious  career  hajsards.  As  in  the 
military,  any  officer  who  ventures  outside  the 
"approved"  career  development  pattern  doe3 
so  at  some  risk.  Official,  and  unofficial,  word 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  "out  of 
house''  means  out  of  sight  and  mind. 

FSO's  express  a  kind  of  visceral  prejudice 
against  out-of-house  assignment.  Those  who 
have  not  made  the  break  generally  believe 
that  colleagues  who  voluntarily  venture 
"outside"  for  an  assignment  are  at  consider- 
able disadvantage  In  competition  for  high 
promotional  visibility  slots. 

There  Is  a  striking  similarity  between  mili- 
tary and  State  career  patterns.  Most  career 
FSO's  believe  a  General  or  Admiral  with  a 
background  of  attach^  service  would  be 
better  qualified  to  render  geopolitical  Judg- 
ments of  critical  importance. 

It's  Just  possible  the  Vietnamese  War  might 
have  been  avoided  had  our  top  military  com- 
manders been  given  more  exposure  to  geo- 
political problems  studied  at  State. 

As  In  State,  though,  there  is  evident  pro- 
motional prejudice  against  the  career  mili- 
tary officer  who  opts  for  a  tour  of  attach^ 
duty.  Off  hand,  I  can  think  of  only  one  Navy 
Captain  who  has  been  selected  for  fiag  rank 
after  having  performed  attach^  service. 

Writing  the  "efficiency  reports"  of  FSO's 
functioning  outside  State  presents  special 
problems.  It  is  essential  for  the  supervisor  to 
understand  very  clearly  ihe  nuances  of  the 
State  Department  system.  A  written  explana- 
tion Is  hardly  sufficient  because  some  of  the 
well-known  "rules"  cannot  be  set  down  In 
writing.  An  oral  briefing  is  thus  quite  nec- 
essary. 

Although  I  didn't  check  this  attitude.  It 
would  not  be  astonishing  to  learn  that  some 
PSO's  hesitate  to  go  on  loan  to  another 
agency,  partly  through  fear  that  efficiency 
reports  will  be  markedly  different  from  those 
they  receive  In  the  Foreign  Service. 

It  Is  easy  to  believe  this  difference  might 
result,  not  from  any  change  In  performance. 


but  from  ignorance  on  the  part  of  their  su- 
pervisor about  certain  unwritten  rules  for 
writing  efficiency  reports. 

A  detailed,  well-written  report,  using  the 
right  terminology  and  bitting  the  right  con- 
siderations. Is  essential  If  the  officer  on  an 
out-asslgnment  is  to  have  equal  footing  with 
officers  in-house. 

For  this  reason,  It  is  vitally  In^mrtant 
that  supervisors  have  a  thorough  briefing, 
both  oral  and  written,  before  they  prepare 
an  out-of-house  officer's  efficiency  report. 

Until  such  outside  service  Is  mandatory, 
there  will  be  understandable  hesitation  to 
break  traditional  career  patterns.  Most  of 
those  who  have  made  the  break  feel  it  may 
be  inimical  to  their  career  development. 
Others  who  would  relish  an  Interval  of  this 
type  will  not  expose  themselves  to  the  career 
hazards  Involved. 

The  Foreign  Service  tends  to  attract  a  cer- 
tain type  of  person  and.  like  any  organiza- 
tion, tends  to  mold  its  staff  Into  a  common 
frame.  Requiring  ESO's  to  go  outside  for  a 
year  or  two  would  help  prevent  over-regi- 
mentation. 

Some,  obviously,  would  virant  to  work  in 
positions  similar  to  State;  for  example,  the 
Pentagon,  or  International  divisions  of  the 
Commerce  or  Labor  Departments.  This  type 
of  detail  would  be  Inconsistent  with  the  rea- 
sons behind  an  obligatory  detail  to  a  domes- 
tic human  service  department  (e.g.,  OEO, 
HEW,  DOL) . 

A  good  case  might  be  made  to  exchange 
FSO's  for  a  year  with  corporate  executives  at 
a  comparable  point  in  mid-career.  Detractors 
of  State  claim  that  one  reason  for  Its  undis- 
tinguished management  record  Ues  in  the 
fact  that  FSO's  have  generally  had  little  or 
no  administrative  experience  by  the  time 
they  are  thrust  into  positions  of  genuine 
authority. 

This  exposure  to  the  private  sector  would, 
if  the  positions  were  well  chosen  give  a  new 
dimension  to  foreign  service  management. 
Indeed  anyone  In  the  State  Department, 
whether  an  FSO,  FSSO  or  OS  personnel 
would  probably  benefit  from  such  an  experi- 
ence if  he  reaches  a  managerial  position. 

If  it  could  be  balanced  out  with  a  one-for- 
one  exchange.  It  would  be  even  better.  It 
would  be  comforting  to  know  that  in  a  few 
years  the  occupants  of  some  of  our  top  cor- 
porate board  rooms  had,  at  an  earlier  point 
in  their  career,  been  exposed  to  some  of  the 
nation's  problems  In  the  realm  of  foreign 
affairs. 

There's  a  very  evident  risk  Involved  that 
some  of  State's  bright  young  men  will  be 
lured  away  to  take  permanent  positions 
with  other  governmental  or  private  sector 
agencies.  Khrushchev  provided  the  best  an- 
swer to  that  one. 

A  few  years  ago,  with  a  small  group  of  pro- 
fessional people,  I  was  favored  with  a  most 
fascinating  three-hour  interview  with 
Khrushchev  in  his  Kremlin  office. 

To  my  question  about  the  prospect  of  large 
student  exchanges  between  the  VS.  and 
USSR,  he  waggled  a  fat  forefinger  at  me  and 
said,  "You  think  when  our  students  get  to 
America  theyll  all  want  to  become  capital- 
ists and  stay  there.  Well,  perhaps  a  few  will, 
but  some  of  yours  will  want  to  become  Com- 
munists and  stay  in  Russia."  Then  he 
laughed,  "Personally,  I  don't  think  that 
would  hurt  either  country." 

If  State  is  al«t  and  fiexlble.  it  can  pick 
up  personnel  from  the  private  sector  to  re- 
place the  few  it  loses,  and  that  might  help 
everyone  concerned. 

Most  Of  the  18  FSO's  now  serving  In  th« 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  are  happy 
with  their  duties,  some  at  a  level  of  respon- 
sibility far  beyond  what  they  could  expect 
for  some  years  at  State. 

One  FSO.  working  out  of  a  western  Re- 
gional Office,  is  charged  with  establishing 
mutual  confidence  and  an  orderly  working 
relationship  with  the  governors  and  elected 


local  officials  tn  bis  Region.  It  demands  full 
application  of  all  the  dliAom*tlc  sklUs  he 
acquired  in  foreign  service. 

Because  staff  In  that  Regional  Office  la  al- 
ways instiflkcient  to  do  more  than  the  bare 
essentials,  he  is  drawn  Into  operational  pro- 
grams lnv<Hvlng  Blacks,  Chioanos  and  In- 
dians. In  a  letter  to  me,  he  wrote,  "The  op- 
portimlty  to  work  with  these  people,  and  to 
know  them,  is  at  Immeasurable  value  to 
someone  whose  duties  require  that  he  rep- 
resent the  U.S.  abroad.  It  Is  humMlng  to 
recognize  how  arrogant  our  claims  of  rep- 
resenting the  country  have  been,  both  with 
regard  to  Its  people  and  its  Issues." 

In  a  sense,  that  FSO  in  our  Regional  Office 
is  a  roving  Intergovernmental  ambassador  to 
sovereign  states  whose  combined  area  Is  equal 
to  that  of  Western  Eur<:^>e.  He  Is  directly  re- 
sponsible for  programs  which  total  about  $1 
million  and  employ  several  score  people. 

Another  FSO  is  managing  a  technical  as- 
sistance program  spread  over  21  states  with 
an  operating  budget  of  »1.6  million.  He  has 
been  required  to  write  operational  guidelines, 
plan  national  conferences,  develop  agendum, 
assist  in  recruitment  of  skilled  personnel, 
draft  letters  to  governors  and  local  officials 
and  perform  a  whole  host  of  peripheral 
duties.  These  are  rather  ordinary  re^Mnsl- 
bllltles  for  middle-level  OEO  officials,  but  they 
demand  far  greater  operational  Independence 
than  most  FSO  4s  and  5s  are  called  upon  to 
assimie. 

Nearly  all  of  the  18  FSO's  now  serving  In 
OEO  feel  their  services  has  given  them 
heightened  consciousness  of  the  country's 
most  pressing  social  problems.  Although 
most  of  them  have  long  had  an  abiding  con- 
cern for  social  problems,  this  experience  has 
given  them  an  c^portunlty  to  concentrate 
In  a  direct  and  practical  manner  on  the  most 
baffling  and  frustrating  social  problems  of 
today. 

By  helping  the  State  Department  person- 
nel attain  closer  rapport  with  the  less  for- 
tunate elements  of  our  society,  they  are  in 
turn,  better  qualified  to  Interpret  that  'so- 
ciety to  overseas  audiences. 

Nearly  all  of  the  18  now  working  in  OEO 
feel  their  experience  in  their  assignment  will 
make  them  more  useful  throughout  the  re- 
mainder of  their  career.  Those  who  have  been 
fortunate  enough  to  be  placed  in  a  position 
to  acquire  executive  and  managerial  skUls 
feel  they  are  now  trained  far  beyond  what 
they  might  have  acquired  had  they  remained 
in  the  Department. 

Management  and  executive  exposure 
should  not  ctxne  too  late  when  a  person  is 
neither  young  and  vigorous  nor  sufficiently 
adaptable  and  flexible.  Such  exposure  is  an 
^petlte-whettlng  experience  that  gives 
middle-level  officers  Insight  Into  executive 
techniques  and  it  develops  capabilities  for 
future  utilization.  When  they  attain  higher 
grades,  this  should  be  of  enormous  value  to 
the  D^artment. 

In  the  meantime,  what  they  learn  In  the 
out-of-house  assignment  will  permit  them  to 
reflect  their  country  In  a  much  more  mean- 
ingful way  abroad.  They  will  be  able  to  re- 
flect their  country  not  as  they  would  like  it 
to  be.  but  as  it  actually  exists. 

They  have  a  better  basis  for  explaining  to 
foreigners  that  the  U.S.  is  really  endeavor- 
ing to  cope  with  its  problems,  not  always 
with  success  but  always  with  genuine  effort. 
They  can  explain  that  oiu-  multl -faceted  ap- 
proach to  the  country's  social  problems  by 
many  dedicated  people  is  having  an  impact. 

It  Is  a  story  that  should  be  conveyed  to 
both  their  friends  and  critics  abroad  and 
those  FSO's  who  have  done  a  tour  of  duty 
in  OEO  are  much  better  qualified  to  inter- 
pret specifics  of  the  domestic  affairs  scene 
from  their  personal  experience. 

Hopefully,  they  will  also  be  much  better 
observers  and  analysts  of  foreign  political 
and  social  scenes  after  having  gained  knowl- 
edge and  insights  through  a  tour  of  duty 
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wUh  one  of  our  major  domeBtic  agencies.  ] 
Is  conceivable  that  they  might  even  be  abl 
to  be  of  more  practical  help  to  the  coun 
tries  where  they  are  assigned. 

I  am  convinced  that  both  foreign  servlc 
and  domestic  agencies  would  benefit  fror 
having  FSO's  work  for  a  year  or  two  on  loai 
to  domestic  agencies.  Such  a  period  of  serv 
ice  shoiUd  oome  at  some  point  In  early  mid 
career  and  should  be  In  addition  to  not  li 
lieu  of,  advanced  academic  work. 

For  nearly  all  the  FSO's  I  have  observed  a 
OEO.  this  has  been  a  period  of  growth  an 
challenge,  and  It  seems  reasonable  to  assun  s 
that  there  will  consequently  be  a  substantli  1 
payoff  to  the  Department  of  State  when  th«  ^ 
return  for  a  new  In-house  assignment.  Sur  - 
ly,  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  hi  s 
gained  a  great  dea:  from  the  efforts  of  tl  e 
Foreign  Service  Officers  who  have  worki  d 
here. 


THE  REVOLUTION  IN  HEALTH  CAB  E 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  a 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  n 
tlie  Record  a  document  entitled  "Tl  e 
Revolution  in  Health  Care,"  produced  1  y 
a  planning  group  of  the  Democrat  c 
Policy  Council.  The  document  summi 
rizes  the  results  of  four  public  hearim  ;s 
held  across  America,  in  Detroit,  Mlcl 
Portland,  Oreg.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  aid 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  The  hearings  we  e 
chaired  and  conducted  by  Congres 
woman  Martha  GRirrrrHS  and  by 
Leonard  Woodcock,  president  of  Unii 
Auto  Workers,  In  order  to  produce  r( 
ommendatlons  for  the  Democratic  Pa; 
platform  in  the  area  of  health  care 

Witness  after  witness  at  the  puftlic 
hearings  summarized  in  this  docum  nt, 
testified  to  the  deep  problems  Americ  ins 
encoimter  in  seeking  good  health  c  ire, 
and  in  paying  the  skyrocketing  cost  i  of 
health  care.  The  story  someti  nes 
emerges  in  poignant  and  personal  tei  ms, 
and  sometimes  in  measured  objec  ;ive 
analyses.  In  either  case,  the  ston  of 
these  hearings  amounts  to  a  call  f  om 
Americans  for  responsible  Govemn  ent 
action  in  the  face  of  a  growing  natii  nal 
crisis  in  health  care. 

The  summar>'  of  this  testimony,  land 
the  recommendations  of  the  planning 
group  presented  in  this  document  pre- 
sent a  program  of  action  which  wi!  be 
debated  by  the  Democratic  Party  md 
help  to  shape  the  party's  national  p  at- 
form.  These  recommendations  des<  rve 
the  attention,  however,  of  all  Americi  ,ns. 
and  I  offer  them  here  in  the  Recori  to 
further  the  public  debate  in  this  are  i. 

I  am  especially  pleased  to  note  tha  b  as 
a  result  of  these  hearings  and  consid^  ra- 
tions, this  study  committee  has  rec  )m- 
mended  that  the  Democratic  Pnrty  en- 
dorse a  program  of  national  health  In- 
surance which  embodies  the  princi  Dies 
of  the  health  security  bill,  which  I  in- 
troduced into  the  Senate  over  a  'ear 
ago.  This  action  increases  still  fur  .her 
my  confidence  that  the  principles  of  this 
bill  will  profoundly  affect  the  shap ;  of 
national  health  insurance  enacted  in  this 
country,  and  the  quality  and  responi  ive- 
ness  of  health  care  offered  to  all 
Americans. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  d  x;u- 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 


Ths  Revohjtiok  im  Health  Game 

The  planning  group  on  health  care 
four  regional  public   hearings  on 
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health  crisis :  Detroit.  Michigan:  Portland, 
Oregon:  Atlanta.  Georgia:  and  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

In  announcing  the  bearings.  Rep.  Martha 
Griffiths  (D-Mlch.)  charged  that  the  medi- 
cal care  system  In  America  Is  In  deep  trouble. 
•'Doctors  are  In  short  supply  and  services 
are  disorganized.  Hospitals  cannot  control 
costs  and  runaway  Inflation  has  become  a 
fact  of  life.  Private  health  insurance  com- 
panies and  Blue  Cross  build  palatial  offices 
and  pay  plush  salaries,  but  have  never  taken 
the  necessary  measures  to  control  the  splrai- 
Ing  Infiatlon  of  health  care  costs  or  correct 
the  mal-dlstrlbutlon  of  health  resources." 

Chairman  Woodcock  opened  the  hearings 
by  summarizing  the  growing  national  feel- 
ing about  the  present  health  system  and  by 
stating  the  purpose  of  the  planning  group 
hearings: 

■'The  American  health  care  system  Is  In 
crisis,  and  the  crisis  Is  deepening.  The  reality 
of  this  crisis,  which  affects  almost  every 
citizen.  Is  no  longer  denied. 

"The  crisis  presents  both  a  danger  and  an 
opportunity.  The  danger  Is  that  we  may 
shrink  from  the  magnitude  of  the  effort  re- 
quired to  reform  and  Improve  the  existing 
health  care  system.  We  may  shrink  because 
of  powerful  parochial  Interests,  whose  prin- 
cipal concern  Is  their  own  private  Interest  and 
not  the  public  welfare. 

"If  we  have  the  courage  and  the  wisdom 
to  diagnose  the  substantive  economic  and 
political  dimensions  of  the  crisis.  It  will  af- 
ford us  an  opportunity  to  achieve  the  re- 
form we  urgently  need." 

Testimony  during  the  four  days  of  hearings 
ranged  over  many  problems  In  the  financing 
and  delivery  of  health  services.  Major  In- 
terest, however,  centered  on  six  Interrelated 
factors: 

Need  for  a  national  health  strategy. 

Skyrocketing  health  care  costs. 

Manpower  shortages  and  mal-dlstrlbutlon. 

Uneven  quality  of  care. 

Lack  of  lnt»grated  health  care  systems. 

Need  for  consumer  control. 

In  discussing  solutions  to  these  problems, 
most  witnesses  advocated  some  form  of  na- 
tional health  Insurance  Incorporating  the 
principles  of  th<  Health  Security  BUI  (8.  3 
and  H.R.  22-23). 

NATIONAL  HEALTH  POLICT 

The  underlying  cause  of  our  national 
health  care  crisis  was  described  by  many  wit- 
nesses as  thi;  failure  to  develop  a  coordi- 
nated and  coherent  national  health  strategy. 
A  spokesman  for  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Medical  Colleges  said  "Unfortunately, 
this  great  country  of  ours  has  no  national 
health  policy.  Our  people,  although  citizens 
of  the  wealthiest  and  most  powerful  country, 
do  not  receive  the  best  health  care  In  the 
world." 

Several  witnesses  testified  that  the  l{u:k  of 
a  national  health  policy  results  in  waste. 
Inefficiency,  and  piecemeal  planning.  Man- 
power education  and  training  programs  do 
not  meet  the  needs  or  priorities  of  the  de- 
livery system  and  health  facilities  construc- 
tion responds  to  the  needs  of  the  1950's  In- 
stead of  the  19708. 

A  state  senator  In  Connecticut  argued  that 
we  must  abandon  the  myth  that  Medicaid  or 
any  national  health  Insurance  program  that 
replaces  It  is  an  "Income  supplement  pro- 
gram". These  are  health  programs  since  they 
have  such  an  enormous  effect  on  health 
care  and  financing  and  ought  to  be  admin- 
istered and  regulated  by  people  who  are  ad- 
ministrators and  regulators  In  the  health 
field. 

Tet  he  d'scounted  the  possibility  of  any 
such  coherent  approach  when  the  "top  health 
officer  in  this  nation — the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary cf  HEW  for  Health  and  Scientific  Af- 
fairs— controls  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  gov- 
ernment's Input  Into  the  health  care  system." 

One  witness  advocated  that  Congress 
shou'd — as  a  flrs-  priority —  "provide  a  single. 


authoritative  point  of  responsibility  for 
health  policy  within  the  federal  structure. 
The  sco{>e  and  magnitude  of  HEW's  responsi- 
bility for  civilian  health  programs  seems  to 
argue  compelUngly  for  locating  overall 
leadership  of  federal  health  activities  In 
HEW." 

At  the  same  time,  witnesses  unanimously 
agreed  that  the  present  HEW  organization 
is  no  match  for  the  job  of  providing  vigor- 
ous national  leadership  for  sound  evolution 
of  federal  health  programs,  and  that  a  new 
organization  Is  needed — preferably  a  cabinet- 
level  Department  of  Health. 

HEALTH    CAKE   COSTS 

The  high  cost  of  health  services  was  men- 
tioned most  frequently  as  a  cause  of  the  cur- 
rent crisis.  A  U.S.  Congressman  reported 
that  expenditures  for  personal  health  services 
reached  $70  billion  last  year  or  seven  per- 
cent of  the  Gross  National  Product.  Nearly 
all  witnesses  agreed  that  such  high  costs 
deprive  millions  of  Americans  of  their  "right" 
to  high  quality  health  services. 

A  Georgia  spokesman  for  the  aged  said 
that  "some  older  people  use  brake  fiuid  to 
treat  their  arthritis  because  they  have  no 
money  and  no  Insurance  for  medicines."  An- 
other reported  the  case  of  a  retiree  who  was 
given  a  ticket  for  Jaywalking:  "He  had  to 
pay  a  fine  even  though  he  had  very  little  in- 
come. He  didn't  see  the  'Don't  Walk'  sign. 
He  needs  glasses.  He  can't  get  them  becaxise 
he  cant  afford  them.  But  they'll  be  sorry — 
he  cant  pay  the  fine  either." 

Many  witnesses  said  that  even  those  In- 
dividuals theoretically  "covered"  by  private 
insurance  find  It  generally  does  not  pay  for 
the  basic  component  of  care — ambulatory 
services.  The  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Phila- 
delphia General  Hospital  said  that  "un- 
fortunately some  very  important  people  In 
the  Insurance  Industry  remain  afraid  of  the 
consequences  of  Insuring  ambulatory  care  to 
the  fullest  extent." 

A  labor  lesuler  complained  that  because  of 
the  rapidly  rising  costs  of  medical  care,  only 
the  well-to-do  are  assured  of  adequate  care: 

"Private  health  Insurance  programs  are  not 
providing  adequate  coverage  for  our  mem- 
bers. Many  an  Individual  has  entered  a  hos- 
pital confident  that  his  hospital  Insurance 
will  cover  the  bill,  only  to  find  he  shotild 
read  the  fine  print  In  the  contract." 

Another  witness  reported: 

"Health  care  Is  not  equally  provided  for 
all  Americans.  It  Is  a  myth  that  private  In- 
surance Is  doing — or  can  do — the  Job.  More 
than  20%  of  the  population  under  66  is  not 
covered  against  the  most  costly  aspects  of 
medical  care — ^hospital  and  surgical  services. 
More  than  half  have  no  coverage  for  physi- 
cian home  and  office  visits.  A  minute  number 
have  coverage  for  dental  costs." 

Other  witnesses  decried  the  burden  as- 
sumed In  the  event  of  a  catastrophic  Illness, 
but  criticized  proposals  for  "catastrophic  In- 
surance" as  Infiatlonary  and  only  providing 
Illusion  of  coverage.  A  labor  spokesman  called 
such  an  approach  "a  rich  man's  program  fi- 
nanced by  the  working  people",  and  a  state 
Insurance  commissioner  condemned  It  as  to- 
tally unacceptable  "They  Just  pour  more 
money  Into  the  system  without  the  needed 
controls",  he  said. 

The  Health  Security  Program  (8.  3  and 
HJl.  32-23)  was  widely  supported  as  the  best 
proposal  for  controlling  costs  through  budg- 
eting and  other  fiscal  controls. 

HEALTH  CARE  PEKSONNEL  SHORTAGE 

The  personnel  shortage  was  a  second  ma- 
jor factor  cited  In  the  general  characteriza- 
tion of  the  nation's  health  care  crisis.  The 
problem  was  decrlbed  as: 

".  .  .  an  acute  worsening  shortage  of  health 
personnel,  especially  doctors.  One  of  the  best 
known  facts  of  the  crisis  Is  that  we  need  60.- 
000  more  doctors  than  we  have  today.  There 
are  hundreds  of  counties  and  thousands  of 
communities  in  the  nation  without  a  doc- 
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tor.  and  countless  more  have  too  few  to  meet 
the  needs  that  presently  exist." 

An  Arkansas  consumer  simkesman  testified 
that  most  rural  counties  do  not  have  a  doctor 
or  any  adequate  public  health  services  and 
that  hundreds  of  lives  are  lost  each  year  be- 
cause personnel  and  facilities  are  not  avaU- 
able,  even  for  emergencies.  "In  Arkansas  we 
are  lowest  in  everything  except  Congressional 
seniority",  she  stated. 

The  Chairman  of  the  VS.  Senate  Health 
Subcommittee  scored  the  "sorry  record"  of 
the  Nixon  AdmliUstration  in  responding  to 
this  need.  HEW  offloials  have  requested  ap- 
propriations of  less  than  half  those  author- 
ized under  the  Comprehensive  Health  Man- 
power Training  Act  of  1971. 

The  president  of  a  state  medical  society 
similarly  criticized  the  Nixon  Administration 
policy  as  exhibiting  a  shocking  inconsist- 
ency. "...  At  the  same  time  government 
has  been  pleading  additional  services  it  has 
been  decreasing  the  financial  support  needed 
to  educate  more  health  care  professionals." 

Spokesmen  for  the  Association  of  Amer- 
ican Medical  Colleges  urged  full  funding  of 
health  manpower  appropriations  and  their 
extensions  to  include  support  of  graduate 
medical  education.  Noting  that  educational 
costs  are  now  borne  largely  by  the  patient 
through  his  hospital  bill  and  payment  for 
medical  care,  they  said  "It  is  time  to  take 
this  burden  off  the  back  of  our  ill  and  dis- 
tribute this  responsibility  across  the  coun- 
try." The  spokesmen  also  stressed  the  need 
for  Improved  scholarship  support  and  for 
adequate  funding  of  biomedical  research. 

Finally,  many  witnesses  said  that  the  geo- 
graphic distribution  of  physicians  leaves  the 
minorities,  the  poor,  and  those  in  rural  areas 
with  little  or  no  access  to  physician's  care. 

Representatives  of  Chlcano  and  Indian 
organizations  spoke  of  the  futility  their 
members  felt  in  seeking  basic  health  services 
or  even  emergency  care.  They  described 
efforts  of  some  Indian  and  mi^tint  groups 
to  obtain  "foreign  aid"  assistance  from 
other  countries  to  meet  their  health  and 
economic  development  needs. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Farmer's  Union 
summed  up  the  problem  by  saying  "an  ap- 
pointment to  see  the  doctor  is  Just  an  ap- 
pointment to  start  waiting." 

QUALrrv  or  care 

Many  panelists  and  witnesses  agree  that 
while  "much  of  our  health  care  is  of  high 
quality",  some  Is  not  nearly  as  good  as  it 
should  be.  Too  often  health  care  Is  felt  to  be 
Inadequate,  Incompetent  or  worse.  In  many 
of  Detroit's  hospitals,  for  example — ^particu- 
larly those  that  treat  the  poor — patients  are 
kept  waiting  "from  8  to  12  hours"  after  their 
scheduled  appointment  hour  before  seeing  a 
doctor. 

Two  cases  were  cited  from  the  Chicago 
Tribune  Task  Force  studying  care  in  nursing 
homes. 

"(one  night  there  was]  .  .  .  not  enough 
food  and  the  nurses'  aide  in  charge  scrapes 
uneaten  portions  of  steamed  cabbage  and 
noodles  into  other  trays  and  serves  it  a  sec- 
ond time  and  a  third  until  all  are  fed." 

"Two  old  women,  their  bodies  crippled 
with  age  and  trembling  from  the  cold  of  a 
winter  night  without  heat,  screech  and  claw 
at  each  other  as  they  struggle  for  a  single 
ragged  blanket.  A  nurses'  aide  ai^ears  in  the 
doorway  and  shouts  'Shut  your  goddam 
mouths,  both  of  you.  or  I'll  take  your 
blankets  away  and  both  of  you  can  freeze." 

Witnesses  for  the  Urban  League  pointed 
out  the  Inconsistent  quality  of  care  sug- 
gested by  international  morbidity  and  mor- 
tality figures.  For  example,  the  United  States 
presently  ranks  14th  In  infant  mortality; 
22nd  in  life  expectancy  for  males  and  7th 
for  females  and  16th  in  death  rates  of  males 
In  their  middle  years.  The  appalling  fact  Is 
that  in  all  these  categories  the  United  States 
ranked  higher  just  a  generation  ago. 


Tet  Urban  League  witnesses  testified  that 
for  the  poor  and  non-white,  similar  indi- 
cators of  quality  health  care  are  even  more 
disillusioning.  "These  men  and  women  can 
expect  fewer  years  of  life  than  more  affluent 
Americans;  their  babies  have  as  much  chance 
of  surviving  as  infants  in  E^cuador;  their 
young  mothers  have  about  the  same  chance 
of  surviving  childbirth  as  the  women  of 
Coeta  Rica." 

FAILURE   TO   DEVELOP   SYSTEMS 

The  Chairman  of  the  American  Hospital 
Association's  "Special  Committee  on  the 
Provision  of  Health  Services"  summarized 
his  conunittee's  findings  on  the  need  to 
Improve*  the  health  care  delivery  system: 

"We  confirmed  the  fact  that  It  is  not 
merely  lack  of  finances  serious  as  that  is, 
that  keeps  Americans  from  getting  the  best 
health  care  possible,  but  far  more  impor- 
tantly, it  is  the  shortcomings  in  the  organi- 
zation of  our  delivery  system.  These  resvQt 
in  our  being  a  less  healthy  nation  than 
would  be  expected  from  the  tremendous  ex- 
penditiires  made  for  health  care — ^the  high- 
est per  capita  of  any  nation  in  the  world." 

A  Portland  physician  pointed  out  that 
"doctors  from  other  lands  come  to  America 
to  leam  from  us,  but  they  come  to  visit  otir 
research  facilities  and  study  some  of  medi- 
cine's problem  diseases.  Few  come  to  study 
our  health  care  system  and  no  country  has 
ever  advocated  that  they  copy  the  American 
system  of  medical  care."  He  suggested  that 
if  the  Saskatchewan  (Canadian)  system  of 
national  health  insurance  were  instituted  in 
Oregon,  comprehensive  care  could  be  pro- 
vided to  every  resident  of  the  state  for  no 
more  money  than  Is  currently  spent  for  epi- 
sodic health  services  in  Oregon,  with  thou- 
sands of  people  receiving  little  or  no  care. 

NEED    FOR    CONSUMES    CONTROL 

Many  witnesses  stressed  the  need  for  in- 
creased participation  by  consumers  in  the 
planning  and  administration  of  health  pro- 
grams. A  state  Insurance  commissioner  said 
"one  of  the  keys  to  better  health  care  de- 
livery for  all  our  citizens  Is  greater  control 
and  input  into  the  decision-making  process. 
Our  health  care  delivery  system  all  too  often 
has  been  run  for  the  benefit  of  hosoltals. 
physicians,  and  other  providers  of  liealth  care 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  Experience  In- 
dicates that  when  health  care  Is  left  to  the 
professionals,  the  system  Is  planned  more 
for  the  benefit  of  the  professionals  than  for 
those  the  system  Is  to  serve.  Thus,  the  sys- 
tem becomes  self-serving  and  concentrates 
on  areas  of  professional  Interest  rather  than 
patient  need." 

The  president  of  a  state  organization  for 
senior  citizens  refiected  similar  sentiments: 

"...  I  would  say  that  our  American  medi- 
cal care  system  is  characterized  by  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  identifiable  point  of  account- 
ability. To  whom  can  the  older  patient  or, 
indeed  any  patient,  go  and  say  'I  don't  like 
what's  going  on;  who  is  going  to  do  something 
about  it?" " 

Some  professionals  disagreed  with  the  need 
for  increased  responsiveness  to  consumer  de- 
mands. A  state  medical  society  president 
called  these  ".  .  .  the  mluOT  part  of  the  prob- 
lem— and  the  one  which  mistakenly  is  con- 
sidered by  many  persons  to  be  the  major  one 
by  that  segment  of  the  public  that  Is  moti- 
vated to  seek  health  care  that  is  not  available 
at  a  cost,  time  and  place  of  the  public's 
choosing." 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Suggestions  for  reorganizing  the  present 
health  care  industry  were  numerous  and 
varied,  but  remarkably  consistent.  In  the 
Interest  of  brevity,  these  consensus  recom- 
mendations are  listed  In  order  of  their  rele- 
vance to  the  major  Issues  discussed  above. 

(1)  Creating  a  national  health  care  atrat' 
egy:  Congress  must  create  an  administrative 
mechanism  to  develop  and  coordinate  na- 


tional health  strategy.  Witnesses  unanimous- 
ly agreed  that  this  is  the  only  way  resources 
can  be  brought  to  bear  on  needs  with  maxi- 
mum efficiency,  and  for  costly  duplication  of 
programs  and  services  to  be  ended.  Most  wit- 
nesses supported  a  cabinet-level  health  de- 
partment with  responsibility  for  all  federal 
health  programs. 

(2)  Controlling  health  care  costs:  National 
health  Insurance  was  widely  viewed  as  the 
only  way  of  protecting  the  American  public 
against  the  high  cost  of  health  services.  The 
many  advocates  of  the  Health  Security  pro- 
gram (S.  3  and  KM.  22-23)  testified  that  It 
would  be  effective  In  curbing  infiatlon  while 
simultaneously  achieving  an  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  services  to  all  citizens.  There 
was  general  agreement  that  any  health  in- 
surance system  should  be  universal  in  scope, 
comprehensive  in  benefits,  equitably  financed 
and  aimed  at  the  reformation  of  the  health 
care  delivery  system.  There  was  widespread 
condemnation  of  plans  such  as  current  cata- 
strophic Insurance  proposals  that  would 
simply  pump  mere  money  into  the  existing 
system.  In  addition,  there  was  strong  agree- 
ment that  new  federal  programs  should  not 
rely  on  the  private  insurance  industry  for 
underwriting  or  administration. 

(3)  Development  of  Health  Manpower:  In- 
creased federal  support  should  be  given  for 
the  training  of  physicians  and  other  cate- 
gories of  health  manijower  currently  in  short 
supply.  Such  supp>ort  should,  however,  be  in 
accordance  with  established  priorities  of  na- 
tional need.  Special  emphasis  should  be 
placed  on  training  for  family-oriented  prac- 
tice and  practice  in  organized  group  settings. 
Scholarships  should  be  widely  available  to 
make  education  in  all  health  professions 
more  open  to  minorities  and  to  women. 

Payment  systems  under  existing  and  fu- 
ture federal  health  programs  should  develop 
incentives  to  encourage  physicians  and  other 
professionals  to  practice  In  areas  prevlovisly 
considered  "undesirable"  such  as  the  urban 
ghetto  and  rural  areas  and  to  select  the 
most-needed  specialities. 

(4)  Improving  the  Quality  of  Care:  Na- 
tional policy  must  provide  for  and  encourage 
the  continuing  education  of  physicians, 
nurses,  administrators,  technicians  and  other 
personnel  without  loss  of  income. 

National  licensure  standards  were  sup- 
ported for  both  professional  and  institutional 
providers  of  services. 

Many  witnesses  urged  a  strong  federal  Ini- 
tiative to  improve  the  quality  care  In 
nursing  homes.  Strict  standards  and  fre- 
quent monitCM'ing  of  facilities  were  urged  as 
the  only  way  to  assure  a  decent  level  of  care 
In  most  facilities. 

(5)  Improving  Organization  of  the  Health 
System:  Strong  federal  support  should  be 
given  to  the  development  of  group  practice 
programs  to  service  suburban  neighborhoods, 
rural  areas,  the  inner  city  and  smaU  towns. 
Support  should  include  adequate  funds  for 
plaiining,  start-up  costs  and  underwriting 
initial  operating  losses.  Profit-making  group 
practices  were  sharply  denounced  as  undesir- 
able intrusions  of  "commercialism"  into  the 
health  care  system  that  will  inevitably  lead 
to  higher  coets  and  reduced  quality  of 
services. 

(6)  Consumer  Participation:  Improved  op- 
portunities for  consxuner  participation  were 
widely  advocated.  Any  faciUtles  or  group 
practice  receiving  federal  funds  should  be  re- 
quired to  consult  regularly  with  the  people 
served  by  the  Institution. 

Federal  health  programs  should  be  re- 
quired to  give  consumer  or  public  spokesmen 
an  active  role  in  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram including  determination  of  priorities 
and  serving  as  "ombudsman"  for  the  pubUc 
interest. 

Several  witnesses  advocated  improved  pro- 
grams of  public  health  education.  Such  pro- 
grams should  include  education  regarding 
body    functions,    disease    processes,    health 
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malnteiutnce,  rational  expectation 
health  care  personnel  and  the  effe 
drugs. 

The  Revolution  in  Health  Care 
heaeing   participants   and   planning 
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Richardson.  Russell,  Atlanta,  Georgli  . 
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Rogers.  Lou  Ann,  Portland.  Oregon. 

Roley,  Ronald,  Portland,  Oregon. 

Roaemond,  George  P.,  M.D.,  Lemoyne, 
PemuylvanU. 

Sanford,  Terry,  former  governor,  North 
Carolina. 

Sercbuk,  Max,  Miami,  Florida. 

Sestl,  Louis  M.,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Sbope,  R.  Wesley,  Harrlsburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Sloan,  Harvey,  MJ3.,  Lexington.  Kentucky. 

Smith,  Elaine,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Speller,  J.  Plnton,  M.D..  Harrlsburg,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Tanaka,  Augustus.  MX).,  Portland,  Oregon. 

Taylor,  John,  Ashton.  Pennsylvanlfi. 

Thatcher,  Robert,  M.D.,  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
sota. 

Thurman.  Marjorle.  Democratic  National 
Commltteewoman.  Georgia. 

Tlmm.  Sally,  R.N.,  Albany,  Oregon. 

Tuttle,  Elbert  P..  MJ}.,  Atlanta.  Georgia. 

Wade.  Lyndon,  Atlanta.  Georgia. 

Weeks,  Barney,  Birmingham,  Alabama. 

Whelan,  Edward,  Portland,  Oregon. 

Whipple,  Blaine,  Democratic  National 
Committeeman,  Oregon. 

Wllklns,  Caroline,  Chairman,  Oregon  State 
Democratic  Party. 

Wurf .  Jerry,  Washington,  D.C. 

Young.  Charles,  Detroit,  Michigan. 


THE  UNIONS 


Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  beginning 
on  April  9.  the  Washington  Post  pub- 
lished a  10-part  series  of  articles  entitled 
"The  Unions."  The  stoHes  were  written 
by  Haynes  Johnson  and  Nick  Kotz. 

I  find  myself  in  the  unusual  position 
of  praising  that  newspaper,  but  I  have 
always  believed  in  giving  credit  where 
credit  is  due.  I  also  commend  reporters 
Johnson  and  Kotz  for  the  tremendous 
amount  of  research  that  they  had  to  un- 
dertake to  produce  these  articles.  I  rec- 
ommend to  Senators  that  they  read  all 
10  articles.  We  are  all  overburdened 
with  the  reading  we  must  do.  However, 
these  articles  are  timely.  They  recite 
facts  with  respect  to  union  membership, 
attitudes  of  individual  members  to  their 
union  and  their  job,  and  how  imions  op- 
erate in  the  political  arena. 

In  these  articles  we  have  fotmd  sup- 
port for  the  positions  we  have  taken  In 
the  past  and  wiU  continue  to  take. 
To  cite  Just  a  few  examples: 
Article  m  published  on  April  11  says: 
Two  things  characterize  the  makeup  of  the 
APL-CIO's  Executive  Council   composed   of 
International  union  presidents  who  form  la- 
bor's leadership  elite — old  age  and  nepotism. 

Article  IV  appearing  on  April  12  states 
facts  on  union  political  contributions : 

Just  on  what's  on  the  record  alone,  it  be- 
comes obvious  the  AFL-CIO  spent  nearly  t3 
million  on  politics  in  the  year  ending  June 
30.  1971 — a  non-presldentlal  year. 

COPE  spends  $1  million  a  year  on 
voter  registration  whic  h  comes  from  dues 
paid  into  the  AFL-CIO  by  union  mem- 
bers. Unions  contend  they  can  use  this 
dues  money — money  collected  involun- 
tarily from  union  members — for  voter 
registration  efforts,  because  it  is  an  "edu- 
cational expense."  Actually,  the  "voter 
registration"  is  aimed  solely  at  rounding 
up  voters  for  the  candidate  of  the  union 
leaders'  choice.  There  is  nothing  educa- 
tional about  it.  The  Post  says: 

Present  plans  call  for  doubling  that  sum 
on  a  permanent  basis. 


Article  X,  appearing  on  April  17,  pro- 
vides facts  and  flgtires  on  union  mem- 
bership, and  concludes  with  the  state- 
ment: 

Organized  labor's  total  membership  is 
virtually  stagnant  and  Unions  represent  an 
ever  declining  minority  of  the  workforce. 
Fewer  than  one  in  four  American  workers 
belong  to  unions. 

Mr.  President,  these  remarks  could  be 
expanded  easily.  My  piupoee  today  is  not 
to  editorialize,  but  to  call  attoition  to  the 
articles.  No  doubt  I  shall  be  quoting  from 
them  in  the  future. 


THE  MATHEMATICA  REPORT 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday there  was  placed  in  the  Record 
the  testimony  of  Dr.  Ralph  Lapp  before 
the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences  on  April  12  in  opposition 
to  the  space  shuttle.  Much  of  this  testi- 
mony is  aimed  at  the  Mathematica  re- 
port prepsu-ed  by  the  distinguished  econ- 
omist Dr.  Oskar  Morgenstem  and  his  as- 
sociate Dr.  Klaus  Heiss.  who  also  testified 
before  the  committee  on  April  12. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  an  opposition 
witness  to  the  space  shuttle  hsis  chosen 
to  cast  aspersions  on  the  integrity  of  Dr. 
Morgenstern  and  Mathematica,  Inc.  We 
hoped  that  the  discussion  would  have 
been  held  to  the  merits  of  the  case. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  the  testimony  of  Drs.  Mor- 
genstern and  Heiss  before  the  committee 
on  April  12,  a  statement  of  personal  priv- 
ilege made  by  Dr.  Morgenstern  at  the 
same  hearing,  and  a  detailed  rebuttal  to 
the  Lapp  statement  subsequently  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee  by  NASA. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Statement    op    Dr.    Oskar    Mo!u:ensterm, 

Chairican    or    the    Board.    Mathematica. 

Inc.:   and  Dr.  Klaus  P.  Hxiss,  Director. 

Advanocd  Technology  Economics,  Math- 
ematica, Inc. 
biograprt  of  or.  oskar  morgenstern 

Born:  January  34, 1902. 

Education:  Doctor  rer  pol  (Political  Sci- 
ence) University  of  Vienna,  1926. 

Positions:  Chairman  of  the  Board,  Math- 
ematica, Inc.;  Formerly,  Professor  of  Polit- 
ical Economy,  Princeton  University;  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Economics,  New  York  University. 

Professional  activities:  At  various  times, 
Consultant  to  the  White  House;  Consultant, 
U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission;  presently 
co-editor  of  Naval  Research  Logistic.  Quar- 
terly and  various  other  learned  oeriodlcals. 

Awards:  Correspondent  of  the  Institut  de 
France.  Academle  des  Sciences  Morales  et 
Politiques.  Paris.  1967. 

Honorary  degrees  from  the  University  of 
Vienna,  1968;  University  of  Basel,  19W;  Uni- 
versity of  Mannheim,  1957. 

Affiliations:  Fellow,  American  Statistical 
Association;  Fellow,  Econometric  Society,  etc. 

Publications:  Has  published  a  considerable 
number  of  books  as  well  as  over  100  papers 
on  economics  and  related  topics.  Among  his 
principal  publications  are:  Theory  of  Games 
and  Economic  Behavior  (with  John  von  Neu- 
mann) 1944;  On  the  Accuracy  of  Economic 
Obaervattona.  1963:  PredUstaWlUy  of  Stock 
Market  Price*  (with  C.  W.  Granger),  1970. 
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Born:  Augtist  21, 1941. 

Education:  Ph.  D.  School  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration, Vienna,  Austria,  1964. 

Positions:  Director,  Advanced  Tecbnology 
Economics,  Mathematica,  Inc.;  Research 
Associate  and  Lecturer  in  Economics,  Bcono- 
metrlc  Research  Program,  Princeton  Univer- 
sity. 

Experience:  Dr.  Heiss  has  had  extensive 
experience  in  economics,  covering  the  most 
recent  developments  in  economic  theory  and 
policy.  In  two  years  at  Princeton  University 
bis  major  fields  of  research  were  mathemat- 
ical economics,  econometrics  and  game  the- 
ory. In  addition,  his  European  education  gives 
him  a  strong  background  and  understanding 
of  international  finance,  the  role  of  infla- 
tion and  economic  policy  planning  at  a  na- 
tional level. 

Since  Joining  Mathematica,  Dr.  Heiss 
has  worked  with  the  success  in  the  econcnnic 
evaluation  of  major  new  technological  sys- 
tems for  various  VS.  Government  Agencies 
Including  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, the  VS.  Department  of  Transportation, 
the  Office  of  Naval  Research,  and  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration.  Some 
of  this  work  had  a  major  Impact  on  actual 
policy  decisions. 

Publications:  Dr.  Heiss  Is  the  author  of 
numerous  papers  and  study,  especially  on 
the  relation  between  modem  technologies 
and  their  economic  significance.  For  example: 
"The  Economics  of  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Un- 
derground Nuclear  Explosions."  1967.  for  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission:  "Cost-Benefit 
Study  of  the  Earth  Resources  Satellite  Pro- 
gram: Grazing  Land  Applications."  Mathe- 
matica. 1968:  "Theory  and  Implementation 
of  Cost-Benefit  Analjrsls  of  Transportation 
Systems,"  for  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, 1969:  "Long-Term  Projections  of 
Power:  Review  and  Outline,"  for  the  Office 
of  Naval  Research,  1970. 

Dr.  Heiss  has  testified  on  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  Subcommittee  on 
HUD-Space-Solence,  June  29,  1971:  to  the 
President's  Science  Advisory  Committee, 
Space  Shuttle  Panel,  August  16,  1971. 

Dr.  Heiss  Is  a  member  of  several  scientific 
societies  and  an  Honorary  Faculty  Member  of 
the  U.S.  Army  Logistics  Management  Cen- 
ter. 

HISTORICAL   BACKGROUND 

Dr.  Morgenstern.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  an 
honor  to  appear  befCHre  this  committee.  Over 
the  past  2  years.  Dr.  Heiss  and  I  have  con- 
ducted a  research  group  at  Mathematica 
Inc..  in  Princeton.  N.J.,  In  a  comprehensive 
Independent  study  of  the  economics  of  new 
space  transportation  systems,  with  particular 
attention  given  to  a  proposed  space  shuttle 
system  for  the  United  States  in  the  1980's.  As 
you  are  well  aware,  any  economic  study  of 
advanced  new  research  and  development 
projects,  with  technical  leadtlmes  of  8  years 
or  more,  is  a  difficult  enterprise,  both  con- 
ceptually and  in  practice. 

Our  expertise  lies  mainly  In  economic  anal- 
ysis, so  we  cooperated  in  this  Investigation 
over  the  past  2  years  with  two  other  corpora- 
tions which  with  our  support,  provided  us 
with  the  required  data:  Aerospace  Corp.  of  El 
Segundo,  Calif.,  and  Lockheed  Missiles  and 
Space  Co.  of  Sunnyvale,  Calif. 

The  function  of  LMSC,  a  contractor  with 
extensive  experience  In  payload  research,  de- 
velopment, testing,  evaluation,  and  produc- 
tion, as  well  as  payload  operational  require- 
ments, was  to  investigate  In  depth  the  effects 
that  a  reusable  space  transportation  system 
win  have  on  the  expected  costs  of  payloads 
and  space  missions  in  the  1980's.  The  over- 
all estimates  of  these  effects  In  the  economic 
study  are  called  payload  effects.  Payload  ef- 
fects are  thus  the  combined  effects  of  a  re« 
usuable  space  shuttle  system  on  the  payload 
and  spacecraft  costs  of  space  missions;  they 


include  possible  cost  reductions  through  re- 
use, updating,  maintenance  and  ln-<Ml>it 
checkout  of  satelUte  payloads  in  the  op- 
erating phase  of  a  space  shuttle  system.  In 
addition  to  this,  LMSC  also  evaluated  the 
cost  of  payloads  In  the  1980's  using  expend- 
able tranq>ortation  systems.  Extensive  re- 
views of  the  work  done  by  LMSC  took  place 
over  the  past  2  years,  and  wherevw  deemed 
necessary  by  us  and  Aerospace  0<»p.,  LMSCs 
work  was  redirected  to  conform  to  our  re- 
quirements. 

The  detaUed  cost  estimates  on  alternate 
payload  effects  using  different  space  trans- 
portation systems  were  then  given  to  Aero- 
spe,ce  Corp.  The  function  of  Aerospace  Corp. 
was  to  investigate  the  extent  to  which  the 
payload  effects  studied  by  LMSC  for  specific 
individual  spacecrafts  can  be  generalized 
across  the  mission  models  of  the  1980's  for 
different  U.S.  Government  agencies  as  well 
as  for  civilian  users.  In  addition  to  this. 
Aerospace  Corp.  also  had  the  task  of  esti- 
mating Independently,  with  Information 
supplied — ^among  others — by  the  phase  B 
contractors,  the  expected  costs  of  alternate 
space  transportation  systems  to  be  used  in 
the  1980's;  the  current  expendable  system, 
an  economic  new  expendable  system  and  a 
space  shuttle  system.  Again,  extensive  re- 
views of  the  work  done  by  Aerospace  were 
made  on  a  regular  basis  and,  when  necessary. 
Aerospace  Corp.  was  directed  to  conform  to 
our  requirements.  Dr.  Heiss  participated  in 
all  of  these  review  meetings  and  I  partici- 
pated wherever  feasible. 

One  might  ask  why  paylockd  effects  are  of 
Importance.  Even  on  an  Intuitive  basis  it  is 
clearly  an  advantage  to  be  able  to  bring  satel- 
lites afely  bach  to  earth  for  updating  and 
refurbishing  them,  or  for  repair,  if  necessary. 
It  is  interesting  in  that  connection  to  point 
out  that,  for  example,  for  satellites  which 
have  2-year  design  for  functioning,  of  the 
faUures  which  occurred,  26  percent  occurred 
at  laimch,  48  percent  after  1,000  hours  only 
of  functioning.  That  is,  74  percent  of  satel- 
lite failures  occurred  very  early,  either  at 
launch  or  Immediately  after  launch. 

It  may  also  be  added  that  among  those 
which  failed  was  the  Orbiting  Astronomi- 
cal Observatory  at  a  cost  of  about  $60  mil- 
lion, and  of  course,  there  were  failures  also 
among  military  craft,  the  value  of  which  is 
not  rubllc. 

In  order  to  reduce  the  possibility  of  satel- 
lite failures,  much  redundancy  and  extraor- 
dinary care  In  manufacturing  and  prefiight 
checkout  Is  required.  This  drives  costs  up 
almost  at  an  exponential  rate.  In  orbit  and 
on  ground  standby  capabilities  are  very  ex- 
pensive in  some  programs.  Most  satellites 
could  now  not  be  returned  at  all  because 
they  cannot  withstand  the  severe  reentry 
environment.  But  the  Space  Shuttle  vehicle 
offers  precisely  the  needed  protection.  Some- 
times also  speed  of  launch  and  of  return  Is 
of  great  importance.  Here  is  one  additional 
source  of  Space  Shuttle  capability.  Of  course, 
not  all  satellites  can  or  need  be  retrieved 
(that  is.  the  fev  deep  Interplanetary  probes) , 
so  that  it  is  a  question  of  the  mix  of  types 
of  satellites,  either  expendable  kick  stages  or 
a  space  tag.  One-half  of  the  missions  are 
to  synchronous  orbit  and  therefore  require 
additional  propulsion.  Each  mission  has 
been  studied  In  detail  in  regard  to  Its  need 
to  use  additional  propulsion  systems.  The 
data  used  Include  the  costs  for  such  addi- 
tional requirements. 

Overall,  for  the  report  completed  for  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion on  May  31,  1971,  Mathematica  invested 
about  8  man-years  of  effort  in  the  economic 
analysis;  the  effort  by  LMSC  was  about  12 
man-years  and  the  effort  by  Aerospace  Corp. 
was  in  the  iMlghborhood  of  2S  man-years. 
Figure  I  glvM  a  flowchart  of  the  overall  or- 
ganization of  the  study  and  the  Inputs  used 


in  the  economic  analysis  done  on  new  space 
transportation  systems. 

In  our  work  for  NASA,  we  were  Impressed 
by  the  good  and  prompt  working  relation- 
ships. We  were  assisted  to  a  major  extent 
by  our  technical  monitor,  Mr.  Robert  N. 
Lindley. 

After  May  31.  1971,  the  economic  analysis 
effort  was  extended  by  another  6  months 
and  the  results  of  this  additional  work  are 
presented  in  the  Mathematica  report  pub- 
lished January  31,  1972.  It  la  our  under- 
standing that  the  executive  summary  has 
been  placed  in  the  record  of  these  bearings. 
Preliminary  results  were  presented  to  Dr. 
Fletcher  in  a  special  memorandum  submitted 
on  October  28,  1971. 

It  may  be  Interesting  to  this  committee 
to  learn  more  about  the  spirit  of  the  study, 
as  well  as  the  contractual  understanding  that 
existed  between  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  and  Mathematica 
in  conducting  this  economic  analysis.  The 
work  statement  of  contract  NASW-2081 
called  for  an  independent  economic  analysis 
of  new  space  transportation  systems  consid- 
ering In  particular  expendable  transportation 
systems  and  a  two-stage  fully  reusable  Space 
Shuttle  System.  In  the  second  half  of  the 
effort,  the  independent  analysis  was  ex- 
tended to  Include  an  evaluation  of  alterna- 
tive Space  Shuttle  configurations  in  order 
to  determine  the  most  economic  system 
capable  of  meeting,  on  economic  grounds. 
e:q>ected  U.S.  space  transportation  needs  of 
the  1980's  and  beyond. 

Aside  from  this  background,  we  proceeded 
in  the  contract  as  f  oUows :  At  the  end  of  April 
1970.  Dr.  Klaus  Heiss  and  I  gave  an  exten- 
sive briefing  to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  on  the  economic 
methodology  that  would  be  applied  to  the 
analysis  in  trying  to  determine  the  worth  of 
a  reusable  space  transportation  system  as 
well  as  for  determining  the  most  economic 
space  transportation  system  of  the  1980'8. 
The  methodology  employed  was.  to  the  best 
of  our  knowledge,  the  most  strict  and  con- 
servative way  In  which  new  technologies  can 
be  evaluated  In  economics.  The  reports  Issued 
on  May  31,  1971.  and  the  latest  report  of 
January  31.  1972.  do  describe  in  detaU  the 
economic  methodology. 

Here  we  want  to  restate  that  wherever  con- 
troversy or  uncertainty  existed  about  the 
economic  method  of  analysis,  or  about  the 
value  of  specific  economic  parameters,  as 
well  as  the  inputs  provided  to  us  by  the  other 
two  contractors  (Aerospace  Corporation  and 
LMSC),  NASA  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, we  consistently  tried  to  be  as  con- 
servative— ^I  would  even  say  as  skeptical  as 
possible.  We  forego  a  description  of  the 
Space  Shuttle  since  the  committee  has  been 
amply  briefed  regarding  its  nature  and  pur- 
pose. 

ECONOMIC   RVALUATION 

There  are  two  broad  general  alternative 
assumptions  with  which  one  can  approach 
the  economic  evaluation: 

(a)  The  capabilities  (mlselcns)  are  spec- 
ified and  alternative  feasible  space  trans- 
(kortatlon  systems  are  evaluated  for  the  low- 
est cost  solution  (equal  capability  cost-ef- 
fectiveness) ;  or 

(b)  The  budgets  (funds)  available  for  space 
applications  are  assumed  given,  and  each 
system  tries  to  do  the  most  with  these  oper- 
ating funds  (equal  budget  cost-effective- 
ness). 

The  equal  capability  and  equal  budget 
cost-effectiveness  analyses  were  carried  out 
for  the  evaluation  of  new  space  transpor- 
tation systems.  This  was  the  most  stringent 
way  In  which  such  an  economic  study  could 
be  conducted.  Specifically,  any  additional 
capabUitles  that  are  most  likely  to  be  ex- 
pected as  a  consequence  of  the  development 
of  a  Space  Shuttle  system — because  of  cost 
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reductions — were  systematically  exclu<  ed 
from  the  comparative  analysis  of  spi  ce 
transportation  systems  In  the  1980'b.  T  its 
meant  that  a  considerable  area  of  poten  lal 
benefits  that  may  result  from  a  Space  Sh  it- 
tle  system  was  excluded  a  priori  from  Ahe 
evaluation  in  our  study.  In  partlculaw  we 
did  not  Include  or  measure  the  benefifs  of 
Space  Shuttle  sortie  missions,  a  new 
bUlty  offered  by  the  Space  8huttle_8; 
nor  the  role  of  using  man  In  space, 
not  done  due  to  a  lack  of  confidence 
added  capabilities  that  a  Space  Shuti 
tern  would  give  to  the  United  States 
preserve  as  much  as  possible  an  ecftnomlc 
analysis  restricted  to  the  capablll  es  of 
present  expendable  space  transpq  tatlon 
systems.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  It  was  Dt  Helss' 
belief  as  well  as  my  own  personal  belief 
early  In  the  project,  that  It  would  1  e  very 
unlikely  that  a  reusable  space  trari  porta- 
tlon  system  could  be  Justified  on  ec  nomlc 
grounds  based  on  such  a  stringent  <  valua- 
tion methodology.  Yet  our  lnvestl(  atlons 
showed  that  a  Justification  was  possl  >le. 

The  most  recent  Mathematica  stud  is  an 
Investigation  aimed  at  finding,  as  i  Iready 
stated,  the  most  economical  system  rom  a 
set  of  technically  possible  system*.  The 
mere  fact  that  a  system — any  systtm — Is 
technically  feasible  is  by  Itself  not  a  suffi- 
cient Justification  for  its  Introductlonl  Here, 
however,  we  have  made  the  simple  asnimp- 
tlon  that  future  U.S.  unmanned  space  ac- 
tivity will  not  be  less  than  It  was  lit  the 
average  over  the  last  8  years — not  or  ly  a 
conservative  but  probably  a  pesslmlstli :  as- 
sumption. In  addition,  we  varied  the  ex- 
pected unmanned  U.S.  space  actlvltie  i  in 
the  1980's  over  a  wide  range  of  hypothe  tlcal 
space  programs  that  cover,  to  our  best  un- 
derstanding, a  very  wide  range  of  space  pro- 
grams, most  of  them  below  the  leve  s  of 
activity  provided  to  us  by  NASA  and  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

The  question  of  "priorities"  does  not  arise 
In  tbla  context  at  all:  We  are  merely  con- 
fronted with  the  question  of  an  op  :lmal 
choice  within  a  given  system  of  prloi  itles. 
The  wider  question,  that  of  prlorltl «,  Is 
therefore  whether  the  basic  U.S.  spac  b  ac- 
tivity level  Is  reasonable,  or  too  high  (  r  too 
low,  seen  in  the  entirety  of  the  U.S.  so  jiety. 
economy,  and  the  Federal  budget.  Prlc  rltles 
have  to  do  with  the  alms  of  space  acllvlty, 
not  with  the  mechanics  of  how  to  ac  tileve 
those  alms.  It  Is  our  personal  belief-  -and 
with  this  remark,  I,  as  well  as  Dr.  Hela  i,  are 
going  beyond  the  scope  of  our  Inve  tlga- 
tlon — that  It  Is  inconceivable  that  tbenres- 
ent  alms  would  be  cut  back  to  sues  an 
extent  over  the  next  years  as  to  man  the 
proposed  Space  Shuttle  meaningless.  I  em- 
phasize this  is  a  personal  observation 

The  correct  way  to  measure,  econom  cally, 
national  priorities  Is  through  the  Impo  litlon 
of  an  appropriate  social  rate  of  discou  ^t  on 
Government  investment  projects.  The  Space 
Shuttle  Is  one  such  project.  Different  a<  vern- 
ment  projects  must  be  acceptable  for  jiven 
Interest  rates.  In  that  respect  they  are  to  be 
Judged  precisely  as  private  Investment  proj- 
ects which  must  earn  at  least  the  curren  I  and 
expected  long-term  rate  of  return.  For  p  Ivate 
Investment,  the  necessary  Information  i  ibout 
the  prevailing  rate  Is  furnished  by  the  o  ipltal 
market.  The  Government  must  also  co:  Aider 
that  rate,  but  it  really  has  to  discover  th  »  "so- 
cial rate  of  discount"  which  expresses  tUe  Na- 
tion's time  preference.  This  is  not  eas  and 
there  Is  no  unanimity.  As  In  all  dises — 
whether  It  be  private  or  public  Investment — 
a  high  rate  discourages  investment,  a  law  one 
encourages  It.  When  there  is  no  cla  Ity  or 
agreement,  it  is  desirable  to  study  thi  effect 
of  a  variety  of  rates  and  to  determln  >  their 
Influence  upon  the  proposals. 

In  the  case  of  the  Space  Shuttle  sys  em  we 
therefore  made  all  analyses  with  radges  In 
the  discount  rate  from  zero  to  20  perc«*t.  Our 


conclusions  are  based  on  the  economic 


atlon  at  10  percent,  in  accordance  \<  Ith  the 


evalu- 


current  practices  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget.  Given  that  the  analyses  were 
carried  out  In  constant  1970  dollars — that  is. 
projecting  no  inflation — and  given  the  long 
leadtlme  required  for  the  Initial  operating 
capability  of  the  system,  the  Space  Shuttle 
system  had  to  meet  a  most  difficult  test  In- 
deed in  order  to  be  found  economically  ac- 
ceptable. Present  empirical  evidence  available 
to  us  for  the  United  States,  as  well  as  theoret- 
ical considerations,  lead  us  to  the  belief  that 
the  10-percent  rate  as  used  In  this  economic 
analysis  is  sufficiently  high. 

MAIN  PROBLEMS  ANALYZED  IN  STUDY 
The   main   problems  submitted   to   us   for 
analysis  were: 

( 1 )  The  economic  worth  of  a  reusable  space 
transportation  system.  The  May  31,  1971,  re- 
port addresses  this  particular  Issue  In  depth 
and  great  detail.  We  concluded  at  that  time, 
and  present  results  confirm  that  conclusion, 
that  the  most  conservative  economic  analyses 
show,  at  a  10  percent  social  discount  rate, 
that  the  allowable  nonrecurring  cost — the 
benefits — for  "buying"  a  fully  reusable  space 
transportation  system  are  somewhere  be- 
tween $12.9  billion  and  $15.4  billion  depend- 
ing on  the  activity  level  expected  in  the 
1980's  and  beyond.  The  estimate  of  allowable 
notu«currlng  costs  Is  a  convenient  form  of 
expressing  the  "benefits"  measured  In  terms 
of  cost-effectiveness  analysis  of  a  reusable 
space  transportation  system. 

On  the  other  side,  we  estimated — in  cooper- 
ation with  Aerospace  Corp. — that  the  actual 
nonrecurring  costs  of  the  Space  Shuttle  and 
tug  system — the  two-stage  fully  reusable 
system  then  being  favored — would  be  about 
$13,8  billion.  All  of  these  estimates  were 
made  In  constant  1970  dollars. 

We  furthermore  concluded  on  May  31,  1971. 
that  the  fully  reusable,  two-stage  Space 
Shuttle  Is  only  one  of  several  conceivable 
space  transportation  systems  capable  of 
achieving  the  objectives  of  space  transporta- 
tion in  the  1980's.  We  therefore  called,  at  that 
time,  for  the  ftirther  study  of  other  techni- 
cally acceptable  systems. 

Furthermore,  we  concluded  on  May  31, 
1971,  that  the  then  projected  nonrecurring 
costs  associated  with  developing  a  Space 
Shuttle  system  were  shown  by  the  economic 
analysis  to  be  covered  by  the  Identified  bene- 
fits, provided  the  United  States  Intends  to 
operate  a  space  program  with  a  number  of 
flights  equal  merely  to  the  levels  of  un- 
manned space  program  activities  the  United 
States  had  actually  undertaken  In  the  past 
decade. 

We  found,  and  this  conclusion  is  confirmed 
by  the  results  of  the  January  31,  1972,  re- 
port, that  the  choice  of  the  social  discount 
rate  has,  as  we  expected,  a  major  Influence  on 
the  economic  evaluation  of  a  new  space 
transportation  system,  as  on  any  other  In- 
vestment. Differences  in  the  rate  applied  to 
the  analysis  outweigh  many  other  Important 
Issues  usually  raised — and  analyzed — in  the 
context  of  large  scale  research  and  develop- 
ment projects,  in  particular  those  Issues  aris- 
ing from  Irreducible  uncertainties  In  the  cost 
data. 

We  furthermore  found  In  May  31, 1971,  that 
the  economic  Justification  of  a  reusable  space 
transportation  system  Is  relatively  Independ- 
ent of  the  question  of  manned  versus  un- 
manned space  flight.  The  space  programs 
analyzed  by  Mathematica  were  In  line  with 
the  activity  and  funding  levels  of  the  un- 
manned U.S.  space  program  for  the  1960'8 — 
NASA,  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  com- 
mercial users  Included.  This,  of  course,  does 
neither  preclude  nor  require  the  possibility 
that  the  future  unmanned  space  program' 
could  be  much  larger  than  in  the  past.  If,  for 
example,  the  Nation  were  to  decide  on  a  sub- 
stantial continued  manned  exploration  of 
space  in  the  1980°s. 

Thus,  the  report  of  May  31,  1971,  concluded 
that  It  was  worthwhile  for  the  United  States 
to  undertake  the  Investment  for  a  reusable 


space  transportation  system  under  the  given 
restrictions. 

(2)  Which  Is  the  most  economic  Space 
Shuttle  system  to  meet  the  expected  activity 
levels  of  the  1980's  of  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding NASA,  the  Department  of  Defense, 
and  commercial  space  applications? 

The  results  of  this  additional  effort  are  re- 
ported in  detail  In  the  report  of  January  31. 
1972,  submitted  to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration.  Dr.  Hess  and  I  can 
reassure  the  committee  that  the  economic 
analysis  of  alternative  Space  Shuttle  systems 
was  again  carried  cut  In  complete  Inde- 
pendence from  NASA.  People  closely  asso- 
ciated with  our  work,  within  NASA  and  out- 
side NASA,  can  surely  testify  to  that  effect. 
We  were  closely  in  touch  with  the  develop- 
ments taking  place  in  Industry  proposing  al- 
ternative Ideas  on  achieving  the  basic  ob- 
jectives of  a  reusable  space  transportation 
system.  The  major  families  of  Space  Shuttle 
systems  are  shown  in  figure  2. 

In  figure  2  a  simplified,  yet  concise,  siun- 
mary  Is  shown  of  the  resiilts  of  the  analyses 
conducted  to  discover  the  most  economic 
Space  Shuttle  conflgriratlon.  In  this  figure 
are  shown  the  relative  positions  for  the  two- 
stage,  fully  reusable  Space  Shuttle,  the  two- 
stage  flyback  Space  Shuttle,  the  twin  pres- 
sure fed  booster  Space  Shuttle — one  TAOS 
version:  that  Is,  Thrust  Assisted  Orblter 
Shuttle — the  series  burn  pressure  fed  booster 
Space  Shuttle,  the  twin  solid  rocket  motor 
Space  Shuttle — another  TAOS — the  series 
bum  solid  rocket  motor  Space  Shuttle,  as 
well  as  a  space  glider  concept  In  combina- 
tion with  a  new  expendable  system.  Many  al- 
ternative systems  were  evaluated  by  us  and 
the  Industry  contractors.  The  most  economic 
shuttle  configuration  Is  shown  in  the  comer 
of  this  dlaigram  of  the  curve.  This  most  eco- 
nomic Space  Shuttle  system  Is  determined  by 
the  position  and  slope  of  the  economic  trade- 
off line  also  shown  in  figure  2.  The  purpose  of 
this  computation  was  to  find  precisely  this 
point,  to  Identify  this  particular  system  from 
among  all  the  systems  which  were  before  us 
for  Inspection  and  Investigation. 

Any  of  the  systems  has  considerable  cost 
uncertainties  attached  to  It.  AU  Investments, 
whether  private  or  public,  have  uncertainties 
attached  to  them.  Given  the  advance  in  space 
transportation  proposed  by  the  Space  Shuttle 
system,  these  cost  uncertainties  are  promi- 
nent. They  also  differ  substantially  among 
particular  Space  Shuttle  configurations. 
Within  the  range  of  configurations  analyzed, 
the  SRM-TAOS  has  the  lowest  overall  devel- 
opment risks  among  the  various  Sp«u:e  Shut- 
tle configurations.  Also  shown  In  figure  2  (see 
page  7 )  Is  the  position  of  the  economic  trade- 
off lliM  at  a  10-percent  discount  rate.  That 
straight  line  which  runs  across  the  diagram 
reflects  a  10-peroent  Interest  rate.  In  a  very 
simplified  way,  the  economic  tradeoff  line 
shows  the  benefits — expressed  In  allowable 
nonrecurring  costs — of  Space  Shuttle  systems 
as  the  costs  per  launch  are  Increased  from  $5 
to  $10  to  $15  million  per  launch.  So  if  there 
were  a  higher  rate  of  Interest,  the  line  would 
be  below  the  10  percent  line  and  at  lower  In- 
terest rates  this  line  would  shift  up  much 
higher. 

The  calculations  show  that  at  interest  rates 
of  10  to  16  percent  the  solid  rocket  motor, 
parallel  bum  Space  Shuttle  system  Is  the 
most  economic  system  among  the  many  al- 
ternative systems  considered.  At  a  social  rate 
of  discount  of  5  percent,  the  solid  rocket 
motor,  parallel  burn  system  Is  still  favored 
over  other  alternatives,  yet  a  pressure  fed, 
parallel  bum  or  aeries  bum  version  of  the 
^Thurst  Assisted  Orblter  Shuttle  would  be- 
come an  economically  acceptable  alternative. 


LEVEL  or  rUORT  ACTZVJTT 

Besides  these  cost  uncertantles  which  we 
have  not  further  discussed  here  and  the 
choice  of  the  correct  social  discount  rate, 
there  is.  of  course,  the  question  of  the  level 
of  flight  activity.  This  level  has  to  reach  at 
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least  some  twinifnnm  In  order  to  make  the 
Space  Shuttle  profitable,  which  Is  exactly  as 
any  other  transportatlcm  system  has  to  be 
Judged.  If  you  have  to  transport  only  a  few 
persons,  you  do  not  build  a  railway  or  sub- 
way; you  might  use  horses  Instead.  The  den- 
sity of  space  flights  per  year  Is  one  way  of 
expressing  the  nature  of  future  space  ac- 
tivity. It  is  clearly  only  a  partial  character- 
ization because  it  neglects  to  state  what  the 
various  satellites  and  other  cargo  will  accom- 
plish in  space,  what  value  derives  from  their 
functions,  and  so  forth.  These  factors  enter 
into  the  choice  of  the  social  discount  rate: 
the  more  scientifically  or  even  politically 
valuable  are  these  functions,  the  lower  the 
interest  rate  Imposed  on  the  whole  ooet 
structure  might  be.  To  exhibit  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  circumstance,  as  Dr.  Helss  has 
stated,  we  have  shown  the  effects  for  the 
whole  spectrum  of  social  discount  rates  from 
zero  to  20  percent.  This  allows  Congress  to 
see  what  the  consequences  are  of  having  one 
priority  rather  than  another. 

MOST    ECONOMIC    SYSTEM 

Based  on  these  and  other  results  of  our 
economic  analysis,  we  stated  on  October  28, 
1971,  and  January  31,  1972,  that  the  solid 
rocket  motor  parallel  bum  Space  Shuttle 
System  (SRM-TAOS)  of  all  the  many  tech- 
nically feasible  alternative  Space  Shuttle 
configurations,  is  the  most  economic  system 
with  which  to  achieve  the  original  objectives 
of  NASA.  This  system  would  meet  the  pro- 
jected space  transportation  needs  of  the 
1980's  for  the  Nation.  When  we  compare  the 
nonrecurring  costs  of  that  configTiratlon  with 
those  of  a  fully  reusable  system,  as  origi- 
nally proposed,  there  does  exist  roughly  a 
50-percent  cost  reduction  in  the  estimated 
nonrecurring  costs  for  a  1979  operational 
Space  Shuttle  System.  This  cost  reduction  is 
achieved  by  increasing  somewhat  the  cost  per 
filght  of  the  system.  Yet  with  aU  the  trade- 
offs duly  considered  in  the  economic  analy- 
sis, this  increase  Is  well  justified  by  the  de- 
crease in  nonrecurring  costs  of  about  $7 
billion  in  the  1970"b.  There  is  your  trade-off 
between  the  nonrecurring  costs  and  reciurlng 
costs  which  we  mentioned  earlier. 

The  total  prospective  investment  In  the 
new  Shuttle  configuration  spread  over  sev- 
eral years  amounts  to  about  $7.6  billion 
versus  $14.6  billion  for  the  earlier,  fully  re- 
usable two-stage  Space  Shuttle.  This  amount 
should  be  seen  In  proper  perspective:  it  is 
about  3  percent  of  the  annual  Federal 
budget,  about  one-third  of  1  percent  of  the 
annual  GNP — whatever  the  worth  of  that 
somewhat  dubious  concept.  It  is  an  invest- 
ment spread  out  over  several  years  at  an 
almost  constant  projected  NASA  budget.  It 
is  an  Investment  that  corresponds  almost 
exact  to  the  annual  capital  Investment  of 
the  petroleum  Industry,  and  is  one-half  of 
the  approximately  annual  new  plant  and 
equipment  Investment  of  the  UB.  com- 
munication Industry — ^to  give  only  a  few 
references  to  use  as  a  yardstick.  (We  don't 
even  want  to  mention  the  country's  outlays 
for  pet  food  and  the  like,  which  are  in  that 
order  of  magnitude,  almost.) 

Given  our  findings  of  October  28,  1971, 
and  our  conclusions  in  the  January  31,  1972, 
report,  we  conc\ir  with  the  decision  of  NASA 
In  Its  choice  of  the  Space  Shuttle  System 
now  to  be  developed  in  the  1970's,  that  is, 
a  parallel  bum,  solid  rocket  motor  Thrust 
Assisted  Orblter  ShutUe    (SRM-TAOS). 

DDTBUCMCSB  BXTWKEN  TWO  STSmCS 

There  are  many  important  differences  be- 
tween the  original  two-stage  fully  reusable 
Space  Shuttle  System  and  the  new  Space 
Shuttle  System  now  proposed  by  NASA. 
They  are  to  a  great  extent  technical,  yet  the 
cost  estimates  reflect  the  much  reduced  ef- 
fort in  terms  of  initially  estimated  nonre- 
curring costs — ^research,  development,  and 
investment— as  well  as  the  potential  cost 
overruns  that  might  have  resulted  from  an 


Inability  to  meet  some  of  tbe  technical 
assumptions  underlying  a  two-stage  fully 
reusable  system.  It  might  be  added  at  this 
point  that  the  cost  overruns  discussed  by 
Congress  are  usually  in  the  Inveatmmt  phase 
and  not  In  the  operating  phase.  Therefore. 
U  the  costs  of  Investment  are  sharply  re- 
duced, that  danger  of  cost  overruns,  of 
which  we  are  fully  aware.  Is  correspondingly 
also  reduced. 

We  would  like  further  to  sUte  that 
among  the  alternative  Space  Shuttle  con- 
figurations that  allow  the  achievement  of 
the  original  objectives  of  NASA,  the  SR&f- 
TAOS  also  promises  the  lowest  development 
risks  among  any  of  the  systems  competing 
With  this  version.  NASA  will  have  a  dUBeult 
enough  development  job  as  it  is.  even  with 
the  now  proposed  Space  Shuttle  System. 

There  never — and  I  would  like  to  make 
that  quite  clear — does  exist  something  like 
a  "final  economic  analysis."  There  are  al- 
ways problems  to  be  further  analyzed:  some 
are  technical,  others  are  In  the  area  of  real 
strict  economic  analysis.  Yet,  within  the 
aoape  of  the  original  two  questions — ^that  is, 
the  worth  of  a  reusable  space  transportation 
system  to  the  United  States,  and  the  most 
economic  configuration  among  the  alterna- 
tive Space  Shuttle  configurations — we  do 
think  that  the  resiUts  of  oiir  analysis  are  as 
definite  as  such  efforts  can  ever  be. 

The  fact  that  the  nonrecurring  costs  in 
the  1970's  have  been  cut  by  about  $7  billion 
should  not  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  further 
drastic  reductions  can  be  envisaged  and  the 
capabilities  of  the  ssrstem  maintained.  The 
process  of  seleotlon  of  the  optimal  Space 
Shuttle  configuration  has.  In  some  sense, 
come  to  an  end — everything  based  on  present 
technology  and  present  prices. 

INTEENATIONAI.     COOPnAITON 

As  to  outlook,  tbne  remains  one  final 
point  we  would  like  to  make  to  this  commit- 
tee. Given  a  Space  Shuttle  system,  we  be- 
lieve there  exist  major  opportunities  for  the 
United  States  to  advance  international  co- 
operation. NASA  has  already  gone  to  great 
lengths  to  emphasize  this  potential.  Person- 
ally, we  do  think  that  the  presently  consid- 
ered participation  of  Europe,  for  example.  In 
building  a  space  tug  In  accordance  with  the 
Space  Shuttle  system,  would  be  of  major  sig- 
nificance and  great  importance,  not  only  to 
NASA,  but  to  the  United  States  and  to 
Europe. 

In  addition,  other  areas  of  co<^>eratlon  with 
regard  to  the  space  transportation  system  of 
the  1980'8  have  been  identified  in  some  de- 
tail by  NASA  and  others.  We  want  to  stress 
that  a  great  opportunity  Is  offered  here  to 
the  European  nations  as  well  as  to  Japan 
and  other  nations  for  participating  with  the 
United  States  in  development  efforts  on  a 
scale  and  scope  that  may  not  occur  in  a 
similar  way  In  this  field,  or  in  many  othMs, 
In  the  foreseeable  future.  We  hc^>e  the  United 
States  and  the  European  nations  realize  this 
opportunity. 

This.  Mr.  Chairman,  concludes  our  state- 
ment. 

Statement  of  Personal  Privilege  by  Dr. 
oslsav  morcenstern 

Dr.  MOBGENSTERN.  I  would  like  to  make  a 
brief  remark. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  Dr.  Lapp  is  convinced 
that  economic  analysis  is  very  difficult  and 
complex  and  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  give 
a  correct  restatement,  even,  of  pieces  that 
have  been  presented.  Someday  I  hope  I  will 
have  the  opportunity  of  appearing  at  a  hear- 
ing on  nuclear  physics  to  expound  my  views 
on  nuclear  physics  with  similar  compietence. 

I  agree  with  him  absolutely  that  It  is  not 
only  in  the  Interest  of  the  United  States  but 
it  is  our  duty  to  make  proper  provisions  for 
the  most  economical  use  of  public  funds  and 
that  was  one  of  the  purposes  of  our  entire 
study.  I  think  we  will  submit  and  we  will  ask 


the  committee  to  accept  a  statement  which 
win  deal  with  some  of  the  points  which  Dr. 
Lapp  has  raised.  We  are  certainly  not  respon- 
sible for  foolish  remarks  made  by  other  peo- 
ple concerning  the  Shuttle.  What  we  think 
about  the  Shuttle  and  the  new  space  trans- 
portation systems  is  contained  In  our  publi- 
cations and  In  the  statements  mtule  here  to- 
day. 

I  want  to  say,  however,  that  I  absolutely 
reject  the  remarks  and  insinuations  by  Dr. 
Lapp  concerning  our  Integrity.  I  reject  any 
remarks  of  this  kind  as  far  as  my  person  is 
concerned  and  that  of  my  collaborators.  The 
mere  fact  that  a  contract  was  let  is  not  an 
Indication  tliat  one  is  piu"chased  and  bought 
by  the  people  who  buy  our  time.  I  want  to 
tell  the  committee  of  one  incident  which 
will  indicate  the  attitude  which  we  have. 

A  few  years  ago,  I  was  asked  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  to  make  an  evaluation  of  a 
particular  project  they  had.  I  will  not  name 
the  project,  although  it  was  not  classified. 
A  considerable  amount  of  money  had  been 
spent  on  this  project.  We  studied  It  under 
a  contract  and  our  evaluation  was  as  fol- 
lows. We  said  that  the  project  had  no  value. 
It  had  no  mathematical  structure.  It  had 
no  salvagable  parts,  it  should  be  abandoned 
immediately,  and  any  further  money  spent 
on  It  would  be  throwing  good  money  after 
bad,  and  in  the  following  pages,  we  will  give 
our  reasons  for  this  treatment. 

This  is  what  we  did  under  a  contract  and 
this  Is  the  atutude  which  we  have  taken 
under  the  present  contract  with  NASA.  We 
said  what  we  thought  and  not  what  NASA 
hoped  we  would  say. 

NASA    Comments    on    Statement    of    Dr. 

Ralph  E.  Lapp  on  the  Space  Shuttle 

NASA  welcomes  the  opportunity  to  com- 
ment on  the  statement  on  space  shuttle 
economics  presented  by  Dr.  Ralph  Lapp  In 
hearings  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  on  April  12, 
1972. 

We  agree  that  the  economic  Issues  are  Im- 
portant and  that  persons  having  responsi- 
bilities in  the  decision  process,  as  well  as  the 
general  public,  should  understand  the  eco- 
nomic rationale  for  the  space  shuttle  pro- 
gram. We  have  prepared  a  concise  summary 
of  the  facts  about  space  shuttle  economics, 
along  with  a  more  general  treatment  of  the 
objectives  of  the  space  shuttle  program.  An 
updated  version  of  this  fact  sheet  which  In- 
corporates the  latest  data  Is  enclosed. 

Dr.  Lapp's  testimony  Is  primarily  directed 
at  the  results  contained  In  the  Mathematica 
report.  Although  this  report  represented  a 
major  input  to  the  total  systems  analysis  of 
alternative  new  space  transportation  sys- 
tems. Inputs  from  other  In-depth  studies  by 
various  contractors  and  NASA  organizations 
were  also  significant  in  the  final  decision. 

Dr.  Lapp's  argument  against  the  economic 
results  of  the  shuttle  system  focuses  on  the 
following  major  points:  That  the  cost  sav- 
ings of  $7  billion  reported  by  Mathematica 
should  instead  show  a  total  program  cost 
for  the  shuUle  of  $19  blUion  greater  than 
the  current  expendable  system;  that  the 
Space  Shuttle  transportation  system  cannot 
achieve  its  advertised  cost  rates:  that  the 
study  results  are  heavily  biased  by  the  fact 
that  a  significant  portion  of  shuttle  traffic 
will  be  military  payload;  and  that  projected 
payload  benefits  will  not  be  achieved. 

We  will  address  each  of  these  points  in 
turn. 

Dr.  Lapp  contends  that  when  "appropri- 
ate" adjustments  are  made  to  economic 
methodology  and  cost  estimates  used  by 
Mathematica,  the  cost  savings  of  97  hillion 
reported  by  Mathematica  should  instead 
shou)  a  total  program  cost  for  the  shuttle  of 
$19  Milton  greater  than  the  current  ex- 
pendable system.  In  paragraphs  12  through 
24  of  his  statement.  Dr.  Lapp  provides  his 
analysis  of   the  Mathematica   resulte.  The 
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tAble  In  paragraph  13  reprcMnts  no^  the 
finding  of  the  Mathematlca  analysis  bu  the 
Input  data  to  Mathematlca.  resulting  pri- 
marily from  Aerospace  Corporation's  \  ork. 
It  represents  a  cost  summary  for  a  spi  clflc 
baseline  traffic  model  which  has  been  e:  tab- 
Ushed  by  NASA  and  the  Department  oi 
fense.  This  Is  not  the  only  traffic  model 
which  Dr.  Morgenstem's  conclusloi 
based.  In  fact.  Mathematlca  used  this 
and  Its  associated  data  only  as  a 
departure  from  which  to  construct 
range  of  potential  space  programs  i 
smaller  and  some  larger  than  the 
model. 

Dr.  Lapp  comments  adversely 
program  cost  for  the  baseline  mode! 
the  current  expendable  system,  main  lining 
that  the  "United  States  has  not  app:  )ved  a 
$42  billion  space  program  In  the  i  urrent 
expendable  category."  Of  course,  the  Jnlted 
States  has  not  approved  in  detail  an  space 
program  for  the  1980's;  NASA  and  Di  D  wUl 
continue  to  seek  approval  from  the  dmln- 
istratlon  and  the  Congress  of  thelJ  space 
activities — program  by  program — d  they 
now  do  each  year.  It  should  be  noteA  how- 
ever, that  the  $42  billion  for  the  imseilne 
program  is  for  a  12-year  program  andyhat  it 
Includes  the  direct  costs  for  all  users  «  space 
for  all  traffic  launched  within  the  [Jnlted 
States,  Including  NASA.  DOD.  anc  other 
government  agencies,  commercial  use  s  (e.g.. 
Comsat),  and  flights  undertaken  fo  other 
nations.  In  other  words,  the  $42  billl  n  pro- 
gram amounts  to  an  average  of  $3.5  billion 
of  annual  expenditure.  This  is  certali  ly  not 
out  of  line  with  the  level  of  expendl  ure  of 
today's  space  programs. 

Dr.  Lapp  then  says  that  the  costs  shown 
for  the  current  expendable  case  sh<  L;:d  be 
substantially  and  arbitrarily  reduc  1.  but 
offers  little  to  support  his  claims,  or  ex- 
ample, he  removes  $1.62  billion  beci  use  he 
deems  It  "scarcely  fair"  to  include  these 
costs  under  the  current  expendable  ca  e  since 
these  funds  are  required  for  RDTJ  E  and 
investments  for  the  "Big  O"  and  for  urrent 
expendable  launch  vehicles;  he  :  educes 
necessary  recurring  launch  costs  of  a  i  addi- 
tional $2.35  billion  on  the  basis  t1  »t  the 
"Big  O  and  the  shuttle  are  redundar  ";  and 
he  reduces  the  costs  for  payloads  >y  $10 
billion  because  "a  more  realistic  figure 
would  be  $20  billion"  and  as  a  result  }f  this 
adjustment  reduces  launch  costs  by  i  lother 
$3.25  billion.  He  then  raises  the  spao  shut- 
tle development  costs  by  $6.4  billion  I  ecause 
he  believes  contractor  estimates  are  under- 
stated and  he  raises  the  costs  of  payl  »ds  by 
$6  billion  t>ecause  the  development  rost  of 
the  space  station  should  be  included  under 
shuttle  payload  costs,  "if  Mathematt  a.  Inc. 
is  going  to  include  earth-to-space  ;  station 
flights  In  its  mission  model.  .  .  ."  :  e  also 
suggests  that  including  the  space  stt  ion  In 
the  mission  model  makes  it  clear  th  t  buy- 
ing the  space  shuttle  means  we  g  e  also 
buying  the  space  station. 

There  is  absolutely  no  Justificat  on  for 
these  adjustments:  in  fact  they  vlo  kte  ac- 
cepted system  analysis  techniques  which 
underlie  any  study  comparing  coat/  lenefits 
of  alternative  programs.  The  basic  e<  momlc 
methodology  applied  by  Mathema  lea  in 
assessing  the  cost-effectiveness  of  th  space 
shuttle  program  was  to  establish  tt  ;  total 
program  life  cycle  costs  of  performing  speci- 
fied space  programs  for  each  of  threl  tech- 
nologies (current  expendable,  new  e  pend- 
able.  and  space  shuttle  and  tug  sy:  :ems) . 
seeking  the  leaat-coat  approach  for  i  ccom- 
plishing  a  fixed  set  of  mission  obJ(  ctives. 
Many  variations  and  sensitivity  a  alyses 
were  performed  around  this  gener  J  ap- 
proach, but  the  key  point  Is  that  ii:  every 
cost  comparison  made  between  con  >eting 
systems,  all  of  the  costs  were  Includ  id  for 
doing  the  same  Job  by  alternative  i  wans. 
This  is  a  basic  principle  of  cost-effectlfeness 
analysis. 


Tbe  shuttle  and  tb«  "Big  O"  sjatems  could 
be  "redundant",  as  Dr.  Lapp  claims,  only  if 
they  were  employed  together.  In  fact,  bow- 
ever,  they  are  alternative  means  of  accom- 
plishing certain  objectives — the  current  ex- 
pendable system  requires  the  "Big  O"  In 
order  to  perform  the  mission  model.  Its  costs 
cannot  be  deleted  from  the  current  expend- 
able accounting  without  destroying  the 
fundamental  principle  of  the  cost  compart- 
son,  namely  that  all  relevant  coets  for  doing 
the  Job  must  be  Included.  The  same  ezplan*- 
tlon  applies  to  his  comment  on  current  ex- 
pendable system  nonrecurring  costs,  which 
he  proposes  to  delete  from  the  accounting. 

Raising  the  space  shuttle  development 
costs  to  overcome  alleged  contractor  under- 
estimates Is  not  Justified  because  the  esti- 
mates already  Include  a  level  of  contingencies 
and  allowances  for  changes,  although  cer- 
tainly not  in  the  magnitude  suggested  by  Dr. 
Lapp.  We  might  add  that  NASA  has  demon- 
strated that  it  can  carry  out  major  programs 
Including  significant  technical  unknowns 
within  reasonable  cost  limits. 

Dr.  Lapp's  statement  that  the  space  station 
development  costs  should  be  Included  as  a 
cost  of  the  shuttle  payload  makes  no  sense 
unless  Its  costs  are  also  Included  under  the 
payload  costs  for  the  current  expendable, 
since  both  systems  must  carry  out  the  same 
mission  objectives  If  valid  economic  results 
are  to  be  obtained.  As  we  have  stated  time 
and  time  again,  the  space  shuttle  Is  not  a 
commitment  to  the  development  of  a  space 
station.  This  program  will  be  decided  on  its 
own  merits  in  the  years  to  come. 

Dr.  Lapp  also  asserts  that  the  space  shuttle 
transportation  system  cannot  achieve  its  ad- 
vertised cost  rates.  The  cost  per  pound  de- 
livered to  orbit  Is  an  accurate  measure  fre- 
quently used  to  relate  the  efficiency  of  the 
various  launch  vehicle  systems  on  the  basis 
that  each  is  loaded  to  capacity.  However,  the 
relevant  cost  comparison  Is  the  "per  mission" 
cost  (transportation  and  payload).  On  this 
basis,  the  shuttle  will  have  an  economical 
advantage  over  all  competing  systems  be- 
cause of  the  reductions  in  payload  costs  which 
are  possible  with  the  shuttle.  But  the  real 
issue  is  not  how  NASA  represents  relative 
efficiency  and  least-cost  but  rather  has  NASA 
selected  the  most  efficient  and  least-cost  sys- 
tem? Of  course,  the  real  understanding  of 
the  comparative  merits  of  shuttle  and  ex- 
pendable systems  can  only  be  obtained  by 
conducting  an  analysis  of  all  costs  associated 
with  operation  of  a  space  program  with  the 
competing  systems.  This  is.  in  fact,  the  type 
of  analysis  that  has  been  performed  by  our 
contractors.  Lockheed.  Aerospace  Corpora- 
tion, and  Mathematlca,  In  the  work  reported 
by  Dr.  Morgenstem.  These  studies,  together 
with  NASA's  In-house  work,  conclusively 
show  that  the  space  shuttle  is  a  clear  eco- 
nomic choice. 

Dr.  Lapp  also  suggests  that  a  significant 
portion  of  shuttle  traffic  will  be  military  pay- 
loads.  We  have  certainly  never  made  any  se- 
cret of  this  and  Dr.  Seaman's  recent  Con- 
gesslonal  testimony  emphasized  that  he  an- 
ticipated a  requirement  for  alK>ut  20  flights 
per  year  for  the  military.  I  believe  that  this 
assumes  that  the  international  situation 
would  remain  much  as  at  present. 

As  history  has  shown  us,  this  situation 
could  well  change  by  the  shvittle  operational 
period.  With  this  in  mind,  Mathematlca  has 
examined  a  range  of  space  programs  in 
which  the  military  component  varies  from 
about  30%  of  the  total  to  about  60%  of  the 
total.  In  all  cases,  the  economic  Justification 
of  the  shuttle  was  found  to  be  sound.  Obvi- 
ously, the  space  shuttle  is  a  general  purpose 
system  which  can  transport  military  traffic 
aa  effectively  as  It  transports  non-mllltary 
traffic. 

Dr.  Lapp,  in  commenting  on  the  payload 
benefits  projected  through  use  of  the  shuttle, 
has  questioned  the  merit  of  some  of  the  as- 
tumptiOTu  in  the  technical  areas  where  sav- 


ings are  anticipated,  such  as  the  relaxation 
of  weight  and  reliabUity  constraints,  the  ad- 
vantage of  on-orblt  checkout,  and  the  desir- 
ability  of  retrieving  "obsolete"  payloads. 

Actually,  the  shuttle  Impact  on  payload 
costs  and  design  U  one  of  the  most  attractive 
features  of  the  shuttle  and  it  has  been  the 
subject  of  definitive  analyses  by  Lockheed 
and  Aerospace,  which  have  been  reviewed  by 
the  OMB,  the  DOD,  NASA,  and  other  com- 
petent organizations  throughout  the  coun- 
try.  There  la  no  disagreement  that  the  shut- 
tle will  produce  significant  savings  In  many 
payload  configurations  although  the  full  ex- 
tent of  these  savings  was  an  area  of  uncer- 
tainty and  was  the  subject  of  Intense  analy- 
ses. The  Lockheed  Company,  an  experienced 
spacecraft  development  firm,  prepared  a  de- 
tailed subsyatsm  analysis  correlating  histori- 
cal payload  costs  and  technical  parameters, 
and  exposing  areas  where  savings  could  be 
achieved.  The  Aerospace  Corporation  re- 
viewed and  validated  the  Lockheed  results 
and  conducted  a  very  extensive  trade-off  and 
sensitivity  study  of  each  specific  payload  in 
the  mission  model  to  ensure  that  the  appli- 
cation of  low  cost  design  (savings  through 
relaxation  O-  weight  and  volume  constraints) 
as  well  as  retrieval  and  refurbishment  were 
economically  desirable  and  technically  feasi- 
ble. Thus  the  detailing  of  the  cost  benefits 
called  for  by  Dr.  Lapp  has  been  accomplished 
and  has  been  critiqued  by  responsible  people 
In  N.\SA  and  other  government  activities. 

An  Important  finding  of  these  studies  Is 
that  the  low  cost  design  accounts  for  only 
about  6%  of  the  estimated  payload  benefits 
and  that  payload  retrieval  and  reuse  are  tbe 
significant  drivers  In  reducliig  payload  costs. 
It  should  be  noted  here  that  the  payload 
costs  for  refurbishment  Include  technological 
Improvements  which  should  eliminate  Dr. 
Lapp's  protest  that  the  shuttle  economic 
analysis  Is  based  on  reusing  obsolete  pay- 
loads.  Alao,  It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
while  the  on-orblt  checkout  capability  avail- 
able with  the  shuttle  Is  considered  a  definite 
advantage  In  payload  operations,  it  vnis  not 
a  factor  In  the  calculations  of  payload  cost 
reductions  with  the  shuttle. 

Dr.  Lapp  also  suggested  that  the  reusabil- 
ity and  refurbishment  features  of  tbe  solid 
rocket  motors  used  with  the  shuttle  should 
also  be  applied  by  NASA  with  the  same  de- 
gree of  optimism  to  the  standardized  new  ex- 
pendable system.  This  point  was  considered 
in  tbe  decision  process  In  the  selection  of  the 
space  shuttle  system.  Using  the  same  assump- 
tions and  ground  rules  for  the  new  expend- 
able as  applied  to  the  space  shuttle,  NASA's 
finding  was  that  the  net  benefits  projected 
for  the  space  shuttle  would  be  reduced  by 
leas  than  10%.  Tbe  question  of  the  degree 
of  reuse  and  cost  of  refurbishment  Involves 
aome  imcertalnty  as  Dr.  Lapp  suggests. 
Again,  however,  economic  results  In  favor  of 
the  shuttle  are  not  dependent  upon  recovery 
and  reuse  of  the  solid  rocket  motors  since 
their  recovery  and  reuse  results  In  savings  of 
about  30%  of  the  original  procurement  cost. 


MISUSE  OP  DRUGS 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  a  new  na- 
timal  campaign  to  prevent  a  further 
spread  of  the  problems  of  drug  abuse  is 
now  well  underway  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

President  Nixon's  Special  Drug  Ac- 
tion Office  which  has  been  operating  im- 
der  executive  decree  is  now  fully  au- 
thorized by  Congress.  I  supported  the 
creation  of  this  office  and  worked  in  the 
Government  Operations  Committee  to 
give  it  the  necessary  tools  to  mount  an 
all  out  effort  to  cope  with  drug  abuse. 

The  main  target  of  Federal  law  en- 
forcement is  the  criminal,  from  the  in- 
ternational trafficker  down  to  the  peddler. 
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Those  who  dispense  addicting  drugs  and 
deliberately  initiate  new  cycles  of  drug 
dependency  must  be  stopped.  But  the 
answer  to  drug  dependency  is  not  simply 
aiming  to  control  the  supply  side.  It  takes 
a  balanced  program  of  treatment  and 
education  such  as  is  now  being  proposed. 

Inflammatory  and  misleading  infor- 
mation on  drug  abuse  has  probably  done 
more  to  encourage  and  foment  drug  us- 
age among  many  sectors  of  our  society, 
particularly  with  young  people,  than  any 
other  thing. 

Much  of  this  misunderstanding  and 
misinformation  is  reflected  in  current 
laws  designed  to  prevent  the  use  of  drugs. 
Laws  against  the  use  of  marihuana  are 
in  many  cases  so  out  of  step  with  the 
degree  of  the  offense  that  many  Judges 
are  forced  to  dismiss  defendants  or  in- 
terpret statutes  drawn  from  principles 
that  are  refutable. 

For  two  very  significant  reasons,  I  do 
not  support  the  legalization  of  marihua- 
na. First,  I  believe  that  presently  our  in- 
formation on  the  physical,  psychological, 
and  social  effects  is  inconclusive  and 
filled  with  blank  areas  where  we  have 
virtually  no  data.  Second,  and  perhaps 
more  important,  there  is  already  an 
overabimdance  of  mind  altering  sub- 
stances legally  available  for  public  con- 
sumption. With  or  without  prescription, 
from  the  liquor  store  or  in  the  pharmacy, 
we  have  too  rasas  routes  for  escaping 
reality  and  too  many  people  taking  these 
courses — whatever  their  individual  rea- 
sons. 

In  the  case  of  alcohol,  we  find  the  Na- 
tion's most  used  and  abused  drug.  Al- 
coholism has  been  called  the  country's 
No.  1  public  health  problem — not  heroin 
or  amphetamine,  nor  marihuana  usage. 
The  failure  to  make  a  massive  assault  on 
alcohol  addiction  arises  frran  the  fact 
that  the  use  of  the  causative  agent  is 
socially  and  legally  acceptable.  Such  is 
not  the  case  with  the  use  of  heroin, 
"speed,"  marihuana,  or  any  equivalent 
drugs  of  the  so-called  subculture. 

Yet.  Dr.  Morris  E.  Chafetz,  director  of 
the  National  Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse 
and  Alcoholism,  estimates  that  there  are 
36  million  problem  drinkers  in  this  coun- 
try. Of  that  number,  some  9  mlUlon  are 
chrcHilc  alcoholics  and  this  figure  is  ris- 
ing by  100,000  a  year.  Further,  he  states 
the  disease  of  alcoholism  claimed  86,000 
lives  last  year,  excluding  traffic  accidents, 
and  that  at  least  50  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's annual  56,000  motor  vehicle  fatali- 
ties were  caused  by  excessive  drinking. 
Every  2  years,  irresponsible  dnmk 
drivers  account  for  more  deaths  than  our 
total  losses  in  Vietnam. 

On  an  average,  Americans  spend  close 
to  $20  billion  annually  on  alcoholic  bever- 
ages. Of  this  amount,  the  Nation's  9  mil- 
lion alcoholics  account  for  half  the  sales. 

As  is  quickly  becoming  the  case  with 
the  use  of  the  drugs  such  as  heroin,  mari- 
huana and  their  counterparts,  the  dis- 
ease of  alc<^olism  cuts  across  all  social 
and  economic  lines.  Individuals  are  sus- 
ceptible to  addiction  to  alcohol,  regard- 
less of  one's  education,  ethnic,  cultural, 
or  economic  background. 

I  need  not  continue  the  endless  Ust  of 
statistics  to  demonstrate  the  enormity 
of  the  problems  related  to  overindulgence 


In  drugs.  This  is  not  to  say  that  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  to  one  situation  over 
the  other,  but  merely  to  point  out  that  a 
crisis  situation  exists  within  the  total 
definition  of  drug  abuse. 

Legal  and  illegal  drugs  are  being  con- 
sumed at  an  enormous  rate  and  we  must 
strive  with  all  speed  to  deal  with  this 
problem  from  the  demand  side  as  well  as 
the  supply  side.  One  specific  area  of  con- 
cern from  a  legal  point  of  view  is  the 
growing  use  of  marihuana. 

It  is  estimated  that  at  one  time  or  an- 
other over  24  million  Americans  have 
tried  marihuana.  Of  this  number  less 
than  2  percent  could  be  termed  as  heavy 
users,  and  perhaps  even  fewer  have  de- 
veloped a  classifiable  psychological  de- 
pendency. As  a  large  segment  of  the  so- 
ciety has  broken  our  laws  regarding 
marihuana,  and  in  taking  the  drug  have 
found  its  effects  have  been  enormously 
misrcported,  respect  for  law  has  been 
diminished. 

Laws  governing  the  use  of  marihuana 
have  been  ignored  for  too  long.  By  virtue 
of  lengthy  criminal  sentences,  many 
State  courts  subject  youthful  offenders 
to  prisons  in  the  company  of  hardened 
convicts  where  drug  usage  is  more  wide- 
spread than  in  the  society  which  removed 
him  for  their  protection.  Thus,  we  have 
the  anachronism  of  a  marihuana  offend- 
er sent  to  prison  for  reform  and  emerg- 
ing possibly  more  dangerous  to  himself 
and  others  than  when  he  entered. 

Ninety-three  percent  of  arrests,  in  a 
study  of  enforcement  in  six  metropoli- 
tan areas,  were  for  simple  possession,  and 
two-thirds  of  the  arrestees  were  held  for 
possession  of  an  ounce  of  marihuana  or 
less.  We  are  barking  up  the  wrong  tree. 

In  an  attempt  to  get  the  country  on 
a  refidistic  course  in  coping  with  the  prob- 
lem of  marihuana,  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Marihuana  and  Drug  Abuse 
has  recently  issued  its  report  and  rec- 
ommendations to  the  President.  The  re- 
ports goes  a  long  way  to  bridging  the  in- 
formation gap  on  marihuana  usage  and 
its  wide  effects. 

While  any  change  in  official  attitude 
toward  marihuana  use  will  have  little 
immediate  effect  on  the  use  of  the  drug 
itself,  simply  because  reasons  for  mari- 
huana use  are  diverse — part  fad,  part 
peer  pressure,  whatever,  new,  more  ap- 
propriate and  reasonable  statutes  are 
vital  to  maintain  respect  for  law  and 
restore  sensibility  in  dealing  with  of- 
fenders. 

The  findings  and  recommendations  of 
the  Presidential  Commission  will  cer- 
tainly aid  in  this  important  realining 
process.         ^ 

MUTUAL  AND  BALANCED  FORCE 
REDUCTIONS 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
cept of  mutual  and  balanced  force  re- 
ductiODS — ^MBFR — is  the  central  ap- 
proach of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  toward  arms  control  in 
EunK>e.  It  has  been  the  vehicle  of 
NATO's  proposals  to  E:astem  Europe  for 
a  recdlstic  European  security  arrange- 
ment at  lower  cost  to  both  sides. 

But  how  can  we  achieve  force  reduc- 
tions In  East  and  West  Europe  that  ai-e 


truly  mutual  and  balanced?  The  March 
1972,  issue  of  International  Conciliation, 
includes  an  excellent  article  entitled 
"Mutual  and  Balanced  Force  Reduc- 
tions: The  Next  Step  in  Detente?"  writ- 
ten by  Robert  E.  Hunter.  It  is  amcxig  the 
most  lucid  and  satisfying  examinations 
of  the  subject  I  have  read.  I  heartily 
commoid  it  to  the  Senate  and  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Asms  Race:   Steps  Toward  Restraint 

(By  Herbert  Soovllle,  Jr.,  Betty  G.  LcOI,  and 

Robert  E.  Hunter) 

ANNOCMCEMRNT    TO    READESS 

On  behalf  of  tbe  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace,  we  announce  with  regret  that  the 
Endowment  wlU  oeaae  publication  of  Inter- 
national Conciliation  with  this  issue.  The 
magazine  has  had  a  distinguished  history 
through  the  years  that  the  Endowment  has 
published  it,  and  we  like  to  think  It  has 
made  Important  contributions  to  the  under- 
standing of  issues  In  the  field  of  Interna- 
tional affairs.  It  Is  always  sad  to  see  the  end 
of  a  long  established  magazine,  but.  In  our 
considered  Judgment,  the  Increasingly  high 
cost  has  grown  disproportionate  to  the  im- 
pact that  the  magazine  has  l>een  able  to 
make. 

We  are  glad,  however,  to  announce  that 
arrangements  have  been  made  to  continue 
In  a  new  format  the  annual  review  of  "Issues 
Before  the  General  Assembly."  Henceforth  It 
will  be  published  by  the  United  Nations  As- 
sociation of  the  USA  and  will  i^pear  as  a 
special  autumn  Insert  In  their  magazine, 
Vista. 

We  are  also  glad  to  announce  that  tbe  En- 
dowment has  now  entered  Into  an  associa- 
tion with  the  publishers  of  Foreign  Policy 
magazine,  the  new  quarterly  Journal  of  opin- 
ion, which  has  rapidly  gained  attention  since 
Its  first  appearance  In  the  winter  of  1971.  We 
feel  that  the  association  with  this  magazine 
will  enable  us  to  cover  a  broader  range  of 
topics  and  to  present  a  wider  spectrum  of 
views  on  significant  International  issues.  Cur- 
rent subscribers  to  International  Conciliation 
have  been  notified  by  mall  that  the  unex- 
pired portion  of  their  sut>crlptlon  will  be 
converted  to  Foreign  Policy  magazine  unless 
they  apply  for  a  refund. 

Thomas  L.  Hughes, 

President, 
Carnegie  Endowment. 

CONTRIBtnrOES 

Robert  E.  Hunter  is  a  Senior  Felloa-  at  the 
Overseas  Development  Council.  Mr.  Hunter 
was  formerly  a  Research  Associate  at  the  In- 
ternational Institute  of  Strategic  Studies 
in  England,  a  Lecturer  in  International  Rela- 
tions at  the  London  School  of  Economics, 
and  a  member  of  President  Johnson's  White 
House  Staff,  1964-65.  He  Is  the  author  of  a 
number  of  studies.  Including  Security  in  Eu- 
rope, published  by  Indiana  University  Press, 
and  The  Soviet  Dilemma  in  the  Middle  East, 
Adelphl  Papers  69  and  60. 

Betty  G.  Lall  Is  Co-Chalrman  of  the  Task 
Force  for  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban,  an  organiza- 
tion devoted  to  public  education  on  this  is- 
sue. Ms.  Lall  was  formerly  Special  Assistant 
to  the  Deputy  Director  of  the  U.S.  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  and  Staff 
Director  of  the  VS.  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Disarmament.  She  has  been  a  Contributing 
Editor  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Atomic  Scien- 
tists and  Is  currently  a  member  of  the  fa- 
culty of  the  New  York  State  School  of  In- 
dustrial and  Labor  Relations  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity in  New  York  City. 

Herbert  Soovllle,  Jr.,  la  »  member  of  tbe 
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Board  of  Directors  of  the  Arms  Control  Asao- 
cUtlon.  Washington,  D.C.,  and  was  Di  wctor 
of  the  Anns  Control  Program  at  the  Ca  negle 
Endowment  during  1969-71.  Mr.  ScovU  s  was 
Assistant  Director,  Science  and  Techr  )lcgy, 
at  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Dlsarmi  ment 
Agency,  1963-69;  Assistant  Dlrecto  for 
Scientific  Intelligence  and  Deputy  r*ector 
for  Research  of  the  Central  Intemgence 
Agency.  1955-63.  He  has  contributes  many 
articles  to  newspaper  and  periodic  s  and 
Is  the  author  of  Toward  a  Strategi  Arms 
Limitation  Agreement,  published  by  t  le  Car- 
negie Endowment,  and  co-autho  with 
Robert  Osborn  of  MUsile  Madness,  px  Jllshed 
by  Houghton  Mifflin. 

PREFACE 

This  Issue  of  International  Concilia]  Ion  ap- 
pears at  a  time  when  prospects  for  i  U.8.- 
U.S.S.R.  agreement  limiting  the  dep:  )yment 
of  strategic  armaments  look  promlsln  .  How- 
ever, few  advocates  of  strategic  arms:  jontrol 
would  argue  that  such  an  agreemen;  would 
constitute  anything  but  a  first  step  toward 
a  much  more  comprehensive  series  >f  mu- 
tually agreed  restraints  on  the  arj  s  race, 
both  quallUtlvely  and  quantltatlv*  y.  The 
recently  announced  Increased  defe  ise  re- 
quests by  President  Nixon  and  the  i  sported 
Increase  In  the  nuclear  delivery  cap  bllltles 
of  both  the  United  States  and  th^  Soviet 
Union  make  It  all  the  more  urgent  t 
oxis  attention  be  devoted  to  develoi 
stralnts  on  the  arms  race  as  a 
strengthening  national  security  rat: 
further  enlarging  our  arsenals. 

The  three  essays  that  follow  pro] 
examine  some  potential  next  steps, 
troductory  discussion  by  Herbert  Soo^flle,  Jr., 
explores  the  broad  range  of  possible  ctlvlty 
following  a  limited  SALT  agreement  while 
the  presentations  of  Betty  Lall  and  Etobert 
Hunter  analyze  the  problems  and  pi  wpects 
for  a  comprehensive  test  ban  and  for  autual 
and  balanced  force  reductions  In  Eur<  pe,  re- 
spectively. All  three  authors  are  no  imbeis 
of  the  New  York  Arms  Control  Study  Group 
of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  I)  tema- 
tlonal  Peace,  where  the  substance  o  these 
three  essays  has  been  extensively  dli  ;usaed. 
The  authors  and  the  Endowment  are  i  rateful 
to  the  members  of  the  Study  Group  t  r  their 
helpful  comments  and  suggestions.  • 
Patricia  B.  Rambaci  , 

Editor-in-i  hief. 

Arms  Controi,  :  What  Are  the  Nkzt  fdovcs? 
(By  Herbert  Scovllle.  Jr.) 

THE  FIBST   STAGE  OP   SALT 

The    strategic    Arms    Limitations    Talks 
(SALT)   are  now  well  Into  their  thi  d  year 


e  and 
e  In- 


and,    while    concrete    results    still 


appear 


elusive,  there  seems  a  reasonable  chan  :e  that 
some  agreements  will  be  achieved  during 
the  coming  months.  I»resldent  Nlxonls  visit 
to  Moscow  In  May  will  probably  provide  the 
stimulus  for  the  high  level  declslonB  that 
will  be  necessary  to  achieve  an  Inltlanagree- 
ment.  Unfortunately.  It  seems  likely  that 
the  limitations  will  be  less  extensive)  than 
those  that  were  expected  when  the  nefotla- 
tlons  began.*  However,  even  If  controls  are 
restricted  to  Antl-Balllstlc  Missile  sfstems 
without  any  limits  on  offensive  wttpons, 
SALT  will  have  made  an  Important  flrit  step 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Possible  mMSurc:  ABM's 


(a)  Rastrlction  on  location  of  radars. 

(b)  limit  on  number  ol  radars 

(c)  Limit  on  number  ot  interceptors: 

(1)  100 


(2)300. 


Note:  ABM  limitation  would  guarantee  deterrent 


In  dampening  the  strategic  arms  race.  In 
fact,  an  "ABM-only"  agreement  would  be 
better  than  one  that  Includes  only  an  Illu- 
sion of  controlling  offensive  systems. 

As  discussions  have  proceeded  In  Helsinki 
and  Vienna,  It  has  become  apparent  not 
only  that  limitations  on  ABMs  should  have 
the  highest  priority,  but  that  they  are  prob- 
ably also  the  easiest  on  which  to  achieve 
agreement.  This  was  confirmed  In  May  1971, 
when  President  Nixon  and  Premier  Kosygln 
Jointly  announced  that  they  had  "agreed  to 
concentrate  this  year  on  working  out  an 
agreement  for  the  limitation  of  deployment 
of  antlbalUstlc  missile  systems  (ABMs)."" 
ABMs  were  the  weapons  first  mentioned 
by  President  Johnson  when  he  suggested  In 
1967  that  the  two  countries  should  begin 
talks  on  strategic  weapons.  At  that  time.  It 
was  the  Soviets  who  were  pushing  for  the 
Inclusion  of  offensive  weapons,  while  In  re- 
cent years  the  positions  have  been  reversed 
and  the  United  States  has  Insisted  on  Unk- 
ing the  two  types.  President  Nixon  strongly 
endorsed  this  linkage  in  his  State  of  the 
World  message  In  February  1971.  but  this 
position  seems  to  have  been  considerably 
softened  In  statements  since  then.  President 
Nixon  In  his  State  of  the  World  message  of 
9  February  1972  noted  that  a  consensus 
was  developing  toward  a  treaty  setting  com- 
prehensive limitations  on  ABMs  and  only 
an  Interim  agreement  to  freeze  certain  of- 
fensive arms. 

The  basic  objective  of  any  ABM  limita- 
tion Is  to  prevent  the  deployment  of  a 
system  of  sufficient  size  to  provide  nation- 
wide coverage  and  thus  give  rise  to  fears 
that  It  might,  by  reducing  a  retaliatory  at- 
tack to  "acceptable"  levels,  downgrade  the 
deterrent  against  the  Initiation  of  strategic 
nuclear  warfare.  Such  concerns  could  come 
not  only  from  the  capability  of  the  actual 
system  deployed,  but  also  from  the  possibil- 
ity that  anti-aircraft  defenses  might  be  up- 
graded secretly  to  obtain  such  a  capability. 

For  these  reasons.  It  Is  essential  that  both 
nations  agree  to  limit  the  number,  and  par- 
ticularly the  location,  of  their  large  ABM 
radars,  since  these  are  the  moet  critical,  have 
the  longest  lead  time,  and  are  the  most  easily 
observable  component  of  an  ABM  system. 
Secret  deployment  of  an  ABM  radar  In  viola- 
tion of  a  treaty  Is  not  feasible.  It  seems  likely 
that  the  agreement  might  restrict  the  loca- 
tion of  the  United  States  radars  to  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  Mlnuteman  sites  and  the  Soviet 
radars  to  the  neighborhood  of  Moscow.  Under 
such  circumstances,  no  fears  should  be 
aroused  over  an  ABM  which  could  threaten 
the  deterrent  of  either  side.  Secondly,  It  Is 
Important  to  limit  the  number  of  ABM  In- 
terceptor missiles  and  their  launchers.  The 
United  States  Is  reported  to  have  proposed 
at  SALT  that  100  would  be  allowed  If  these 
were  deployed  In  defense  of  population  cen- 
ters (the  Soviet  program),  and  300  If  de- 
ployed in  defense  of  missile  sites  (the  United 
States  plan).  While  logical  from  a  strategic 
point  of  view,  this  Inequality  will  probably 
be  difficult  to  negotiate,  and  some  compro- 
mise that  narrows  the  difference  between 
these  two  values  seems  necessary.  From  every 
aspect — security,  expense,  and  arms  control — 
the  lower  the  agreed  number,  the  better 
would  be  the  treaty;  however,  even  300  Inter- 
ceptors on  each  side  would  be  a  satisfactory 
arrangement,  provided  that  the  radar  deploy- 
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mcnt  were  simultaneously  carefully  con- 
trolled. 

Because  of  the  wide  variety  of  offensive 
strategic  systems,  and  the  qualitative  as  well 
as  the  qiiantltatlve  differences  between  the 
United  States  and  Soviet  systems,  reaching 
an  agreement  In  these  areas  Is  extremely 
complicated  and  difficult.  The  United  States 
has  been  seeking  a  numerical  limitation  on 
both  landbased  and  seabased  offensive  mis- 
sile systems,  as  well  as  some  restrictions  on 
the  number  of  very  large  Intercontinental 
Ballistic  Missiles  (ICBMs),  such  as  the  Rus- 
sian SS-g."  Since  the  United  States  has  long 
since  stopped  Increasing  the  number  of  Its 
missile  launchers  both  on  land  and  In  sub- 
marines and  has  no  plans  to  increase  these 
In  the  future,'  such  a  numerical  celling  la 
probably  viewed  by  the  Soviets  as  a  very  one- 
sided restriction.  The  United  States  instead 
has  chosen  to  enlarge  and  upgrade  Its  stra- 
tegic forces  by  placing  on  Its  missiles  mul- 
tiple warheads  capable  of  being  Individually 
aimed  at  separate  targets  (MIRVs) .  How- 
ever, there  have  been  virtually  no  attempts 
to  negotiate  limitations  on  MIRVs  at  SALT 
despite  strong  support  for  such  action  by  the 
United  States  Senate.  It  seems  likely  there- 
fore that  any  SALT  agreement  on  offensive 
weapons  wUl  be  limited  to  some  sort  of  nu- 
merical celling. 

The  Rtisslans  might  be  willing  to  agree 
to  a  numerical  celling  on  ICBM  launchers 
since  they  now  have  appreciably  more,  about 
1500,  compared  to  the  United  States,  which 
now  has  1064.  They  might  even  agree  to  a 
sub-celling  on  very  large  ICBM  launchers 
such  as  those  for  the  SS-9  and  the  approxi- 
mately 30  new  large  holes  reported  by  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  Melvln  Laird,  during  the 
past  year.  The  poeslblllty  of  such  a  conces- 
sion might  be  improved  If  the  United  States 
would  limit  Its  conversion  of  Mlnuteman 
missiles  to  the  new  Mlnuteman  in  with 
MIRVs.  but  at  the  moment  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  the  United  States  is  willing  to 
do  this — even  though  this  conversion  is  not 
essential  to  national  security.  It  seems  less 
likely  that  the  Soviets  would  agree  to  a 
ceiling  on  submarine  missiles  since  they  are 
both  qualitatively  and  quantitatively  sig- 
nificantly behind  the  United  States  in  their 
submarine  deterrent  capability.  However,  if 
their  desire  to  achieve  an  agreement  were 
very  strong,  they  might  be  satisfied  if  the 
submarines  now  under  construction  were 
allowed  to  be  completed;  this  would  give 
them  approximate  numerical.  If  not  quali- 
tative, parity.  In  any  case,  limitations  on 
submarine  missiles  are  far  less  Important 
than  on  landbased  ICBMs  since  the  former 
are  considered  to  be  primarily  second  strike 
retaliatory  weapons  rather  than  first  strike 
ones  for  use  In  initiating  a  nuclear  attack. 
Actually,  none  of  the  proposed  ceilings  on 
offensive  weapons  are  particularly  useful  as 
long  as  no  restrictions  are  placed  on  up- 
grading existing  systems  or  substituting  new 
models  for  the  presently  deployed  missiles. 
The  United  States  has  no  program  for  ln> 
creasing  the  number  of  Its  launchers,  and 
the  Soviets  have  as  many  as  they  need  or 
probably  even  want.  A  numerical  celling 
alone  could  turn  the  arms  race  toward  quali- 
tative improvements  unless  great  restraint 
were  exercised  by  both  sides.  A  simplified 
summary  of  various  options  for  an  initial 
SALT  agreement  is  given  In  Table  I. 


Potential  effect  on:  Weapons  programs 


Arms  race 


Limit  ABM  to  Moscow  and  Mlnuteman  sites Most  essential  limitation. 

Restrict  expansion  of  present  systems Important  but  less  so  than  restriction  (i). 

(1)  Freeze  U.S.S.R.  at  present  level;  allow  1  Safeguard  site (1)  Preferable  of  2  options.  Nettlier  U.S.S.R.  i»r  U.S.  ABM 

destebilizing. 

(2)  Allow  U.S.S.R.  exparwion  and  2  to  3  Safeguard  sites (2)  Satisfactory  but  less  so  than  (1),  since  would  allow  U.S.S.R. 

to  improve  ABM. 


egardless  ol  whether  any  limitations  on  offensive  weapons  were  xhieved.  It  would  break  action-reaction  cycle  of  arms  race. 
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Offensive  weapons 


Weapons  programs 


Arms  lice 


(a)  Ceiling  on  total  numbers  of  launchers  (replacements  allowed). 

(b)  Ceiling  on  ICBM  launchers  (replacemente  allowed) 

(c)  Same  as  (b)  but  would  ban  replacement  of  small  ICBM's  by 

large  SS-9  size  missiles. 

(d)  Freeze  on  ICBM's— ban  on  replacements' 

(e)  Freeze  on  SLBM's— ban  on  replacements' 

(f)  Ban  on  MIRV  testing  and  deployment 


Prevent    increase    in  U.S.S.R.'s    ICBM  and  SLBM  launchers;  Of  little  value  since  would   promote    qualitative  race  and 

permit  increase  in  SS-9s  by  replacement  of  old  missiles.  U.S.S.R.  to  continue  SS-9  program. 

Same  as  (a)  except  no  restrictions  on  SLBM's Less  useful  than  (a). 

Same  as  (b)  except  stops  SS-9  program More  useful  than  (a)  since  would  stopSS-9s. 

Halt  SS-9  and  Mlnuteman  III Much  more  useful  than  (a). 

Halt  U.S.S.R.'s  SLBM  and  Poseidon  conversion  and  freeze  U.S.  Useful  but  not  critical  since  SLBM's  are  primarily  deterrent 

superiority.  weapons. 

Prevent    U.S.S.R.'s  acquisition  of  MIRV's   and   freeze   U.S.  Most  useful.  Assures  security  of  landbased  deterrent 

Poseidon  and  Mlnuteman  III  programs. 


I  A  verification  on  replacements  would  be  restricted  to  changes  in  the  visible  external  charac- 
teristics of  the  missiles  and  launchers.  Thus  it  would  not  prevent  the  deployment  of  such  new 
weapons  as  MIRV's  and  advanced  guidance  systems. 


Note:  Ceiling  (a)  probably  not  negotiable  since  affects  only  U.S.S.R.  and  not  U.S.  programs. 
Items  (b)  and  (c)  might  be  achieved,  as  Soviets  now  have  more  ICBMs  than  United  Slates.  Freeze 
on  ICBMs  (d)  may  be  most  useful  and  yet  practical  lor  near  lutuie;  this  could  be  usefully  connbined 
with  (e)  without  risk  to  U.S.  security,  MIRV  ban  (f)  most  useful,  but  probably  not  negotiable 
now,  as  United  States  too  far  ahead. 


Even  If  no  limitations  are  placed  on  of- 
fensive weapons  during  the  first  stage  of 
SALT,  an  ABM  agreement  such  as  that  dis- 
cussed would  by  Itself  have  a  very  Important 
effect  on  the  arms  race  and  might  provide 
the  climate  in  which  meaningful  controls 
on  offensive  weapons  might  be  achieved  at  a 
later  date.  It  would  guarantee  for  the  indefi- 
nite future  the  continuation  of  the  present 
state  of  mutual  deterrence,  since  the  Initia- 
tion of  strategic  nuclear  war  is  inconceivable 
without  an  ABM  to  deal  with  those  retalia- 
tory missiles  that  would  inevitably  survive 
a  first  strike.  "A  decision  that  would  bring 
even  one  hydrogen  bomb  on  one  city  of  one's 
country  would  be  recognized  in  advance  as  a 
catastrophic  blunder."  '  Furthermore,  the  vi- 
ability of  our  submarine  missile  deterrent 
with  its  thousands  of  nuclear  warheads 
would  be  unquestionable  for  many  years. 
Within  the  foreseeable  future,  there  will  al- 
most certainly  not  be  an  antisubmarine  war- 
fare technology  that  could  threaten  a  large 
fraction  of  the  United  States  Polaris  force. 
An  ABM  agreement  by  Itself  could  usher  in 
a  new  era  in  strategic  stability.  Since  most 
new  offensive  missile  programs  are  Justified 
for  overcoming  an  ABM,  the  incentives  for 
new  offensive  programs  would  also  be  largely 
removed. 

BEYOND  THE  FIRST  STAGE  OF  SALT 

The  first  stage  of  SALT  probably  will  not 
place  {iny  restrictions  on  qualitative  Im- 
provements, with  the  possible  exception  of  a 
numerical  celling  on  very  large  missiles.  It 
is  therefore  Important  to  consider  what  arms 
control  measures  should  be  promoted  In  the 
months  ahead  In  order  to  rectify  this  omis- 
sion. Perhaps  the  most  feasible  and  most  use- 
ful action  might  be  the  negotiation  of  a  com- 
prehensive nuclear  test  ban  which  would  ex- 
tend the  limited  Test  Ban  Treaty  of  1963  to 
Include  underground  tests  as  well.  No  serious 
negotiations  have  been  carried  out  in  this 
area  since  1963  even  though  that  treaty  and 
the  1958  Non-ProUferatlon  Treaty  as  well 
urged  priority  attention  to  the  subject. 

The  banning  of  nuclear  tests  Is  of  course 
not  a  concern  of  the  United  States  and  the 
UB.SJt.  alone  but  would  restrict  nations 
throughout  the  world  and  is  in  fact  strongly 
endorsed  by  almost  all.  At  Its  1971  session, 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
adopted  a  resolution  expressing  an  urgent 
need  for  the  suspension  of  nuclear  and 
thermonuclear  tests  by  a  vote  of  91  to  3, 
with  31  abstentions.  China  and  Albania  voted 
against,  and  the  United  States,  the  UJSJSJt., 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  France  abstained. 
Thus  it  would  appear  that  the  nuclear  weap- 
ons countries  have  little  worldwide  support 
for  their  continued  testing.  The  negotiation 
of  a  cooqireheDslve  test  ban  treaty  would 
more  properly  be  carried  out  at  the  Con- 
ference Committee  on  Dlsarmainent  (OCD) 
in  Geneva,  where  a  wider  world  representa- 
tion exists,  rather  than  bilaterally  at  SALT. 
This,  of  course,  would  not  limit  private  dis- 
cussions between  the  United  States  and  the 
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V&SS,.,  which  have  always  occurred  in  the 
past  in  Geneva.  The  Chinese  of  course  are 
not  now  represented  in  the  CCD  but  might 
Join  In  the  future.  Their  negative  attitude 
toward  a  test  ban  could  introduce  a  new 
difflcvilty  In  the  negotiation  even  though 
their  participation  is  not  technically  or 
militarily  critical. 

The  negotiations  would  not  be  a  part  of 
SALT,  but  they  wotild  be  a  very  natural  out- 
growth of  an  agreement  achieved  in  its  first 
phase.  Even  if  SALT  were  limited  to  con- 
trols on  ABMs,  the  requirement  for  addi- 
tional nuclear  tests  by  the  United  States  or 
the  Soviet  Union  would  be  greatly  reduced. 
The  weapons  developers  will  always  offer  Jus- 
tifications for  further  tests,  but  over  time 
these  beconxe  less  convincing.  More  than  two 
thirds  of  the  United  States  tests  since  1963 
have  been  related  to  strategic  weapons  sys- 
tems: the  largest  one  (6  megatons  at 
Amchltka  in  November  1971)  was  for  an 
ABM  warhead.  A  limit  on  ABMs  would  not 
only  eliminate  the  requirement  for  new  war- 
heads for  such  systems,  but  for  offensive 
weapons  as  well.  No  longer  would  there  be 
any  need  to  have  new  missile  warheads  to 
ensure  penetration  of  a  future  ABM.  No 
longer  would  the  effects  of  a  nuclear  explo- 
sion on  an  incoming  warhead  require  test- 
ing. Finally,  the  security  consequences  of  a 
treaty  depend  on  the  net  effect  of  both  the 
UJ8.  and  the  U£.SJt.  halting  tests.  A  ban 
now  would  almost  certainly  freeze  the  XSS. 
In  a  superior  technological  position.  Thus,  It 
Is  moet  appropriate  to  seek  a  comprehensive 
test  ban  treaty  after  an  initial  SALT  agree- 
ment, and  steps  should  be  taken  now  to  start 
serious  negotiations  If  we  are  to  succeed  In 
achieving  this  very  critical  move  toward 
halting  the  nuclear  arms  race. 

Another  area  that  will  apparently  not  be 
treated  in  a  first  stage  SALT  agreement  will 
be  those  forward  based  nuclear  weapons  sys- 
tems (FB8)  deployed  to  support  the  United 
States  allies,  particularly  NATO  in  Europe. 
It  has  been  reported  that  in  the  early  phases 
of  the  discussions  the  Russians  were  insisting 
on  including  in  the  definition  of  strategic 
arms  those  systems  which  had  the  capacity 
of  delivering  nuclear  weapons  on  either  the 
United  States  or  the  Soviet  Union.  Such  a 
definition  would  include  those  United  States 
nuclear  delivery  vehicles  that  are  stationed 
In  Europe  or  on  carriers  and  have  the  capa- 
bility of  reaching  the  Soviet  Union.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Russians  do  not  have  any 
such  short-range  weapons  that  can  hit  the 
United  States,  and  their  medium-  and  inter- 
mediate-range ballistic  missiles  (MR/IRBMs) 
stationed  In  the  western  U.S.Slt.  and  aimed 
at  Etiropean  targets,  would  not  be  included. 
Any  limitations  on  these  forward  based  sys- 
tems would  have  involved  complicated  con- 
sultations with  the  NATO  partners  and  would 
have  perhaps  indefinitely  delayed  the 
achievement  of  any  agreement  at  SALT.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  the  Soviets  appear  to  have 
dropped  their  insistence  that  such  systems 
be  considered  in  the  first  stage  of  SALT; 
however,  these  weapons  cannot  be  neglected 


indefinitely  if  the  nuclear  arms  race  is  to  be 
cental  nsd. 

Since  forward  based  systems  are  considered 
by  the  United  States  to  be  an  integral  part 
of  its  contribution  to  NATO  defense,  and 
since  Soviet  MR/IRBMs  (medium-  and  in- 
termediate-range missiles)  are  primarily  a 
threat  to  NATO  countries,  it  would  seem  ap- 
propriate that  following  the  first  stage  of 
SALT,  negotiations  on  these  we^x>ns  be  com- 
menced in  the  context  of  mutual  and  bal- 
anced force  reductions  (MBPR)  in  the  NATO 
Warsaw  Pact  area.  Both  East  and  West  have 
agreed  that  discussions  on  MBFR  should  be 
undertaken,  but  as  of  the  present  time  the 
start  of  concrete  negotiations  seems  to  have 
r\m  into  a  number  of  roadblocks.  The  rela- 
tionship of  arms  control  in  Europe  to  the 
Berlin  question  and  to  an  overall  European 
Security  Conference  has  resulted  in  delays; 
however,  these  political  difficulties  may  be 
Ironed  out  in  the  near  future,  and  specific 
discussions  may  commence.  These  forward 
based  nuclear  weapons  systems  would  be  very 
pertinent  and  probably  even  essential  for  in- 
clusion in  any  discussions  on  mutual  and 
balanced  force  reductions — since  it  would 
seem  almost  impossible  to  agree  to  limita- 
tions on  conventional  forces  without  at  the 
same  time  taking  into  consideration  the  nu- 
clear forces  that  are  in  the  area.  Such  dis- 
cussions would,  of  course,  also  have  to  in- 
clude the  nuclear  weapons  of  both  the  Unit- 
ed Kingdom  and  France  since  these  are  an 
important  element  of  the  overall  NATO  nu- 
clear strength. 

The  very  large  asymmetries  between  the 
Eastern  and  Western  nuclear  capabilities  will 
make  the  achievement  of  any  agreement  in 
this  area  very  difficult.  A  first  simple  step 
might  be  to  agree  that  there  would  be  no 
further  Increases  in  the  United  States  de- 
ployment of  forward  based  systems  and  in 
Soviet  MR/IRBMs.  Since  both  sides  already 
have  much  larger  forces  than  are  needed, 
and  few,  if  any,  plans  to  increase  them,  this 
should,  in  theory,  be  easily  arranged.  A  next 
and  more  useful  step  would  be  the  phased 
withdrawal  of  American  nuclear  forces  back 
to  this  continent  In  return  for  Soviet  re- 
moval of  missiles  from  the  western  U.S.SJt.* 
In  time,  the  levels  of  European  based  nuclear 
weapons  might  be  reduced  to  the  number  of 
British  and  French  nuclear  missiles  capable 
of  reaching  the  Soviet  Union.  As  a  part  of 
these  arrangements,  the  UJSJSJt.  could.  In 
addition  to  its  MR/IRBMs,  withdraw  from 
Warsaw  Pact  countries  some  of  its  forces 
capable  of  delivering  nuclear  weapons.  Since 
the  size  of  these  is  probably  somewhat  small- 
er in  the  Eastern  bloc  than  in  Western  Eu- 
rope, and  since,  on  the  other  hand,  NATO 
conventional  forces  are  smaller  than  those 
of  the  Warsaw  Pact,  consideration  should  be 
given  to  an  eventual  trade-off  between  the 
cutback  of  Western  nuclear  forces  and  Soviet 
conventional  ones. 

It  ts  obvious  that  the  many  possible  vari- 
ations can  present  severe  problems  in  work- 
ing out  a  specific  agreement.  Furthermore, 
ten  or  more  countries  with  very  strong  but 
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dlfTerlng  national  Interests  will  be  Invokred 
In  the  negotiations,  so  that  the  achlevem  int 
of  an  agreement  will  not  be  easily  arrived  at. 
These  complications  should  be  welgl  ed 
against  the  relatively  simple  situation  o  a 
bilateral  negotiation  at  SALT  on  weap<  ns 
with  purposes  and  values  that  can  be  rat  ler 
easily  determined.  Yet  the  SALT  negotiate  ns 
have  been  going  on  for  nearly  three  yet  rs, 
and  success  Is  still  In  the  ofTlng.  The  probl  im 
of  forward  based  systems  will  never  be  soli  ed 
unless  It  Is  faced.  Key  elements  In  the  sit  ii- 
atlon  wUl  be  the  ability  to  reduce  the  Issi  es 
to  relatively  simple  terms,  and  the  wllUr  %- 
ness  of  the  leaders  on  all  sides  to  face  up  to 
the  decisions  which  must  be  made.  In  mi  «t 
cases  these  will  not  Involre  technical  or 
military  issues  but  will  be  primarily  oi  a 
pcllttcnl  nature. 

In  addition  tu  the  Initiation  of  serl<  us 
negotiations  on  a  comprehensive  nuclear  t  ist 
ban  and  on  mutual  force  reductions  In 
Europe,  there  are  many  other  strategic  anas 
that  win  have  to  be  controlled.  In  many  cme» 
as  a  continuation  of  the  bilateral  strategic 
arms  talks.  The  exact  nature  of  these  c  kn- 
not  be  determined  until  the  precise  pr  vi- 
sions of  a  first-stage  agreement  are  kno  vn. 
Clearly  a  major  problem  will  be  the  ext  sn- 
slon  from  quantitative  to  qualitative  c  »n- 
trols.  Otherwise  the  arms  race  could  proc  led 
unabated  with  only  a  turn  in  a  new  dli  ac- 
tion. 

A  most  Important  factor  will  be  the  ei  sr- 
nlse  of  unilateral  restraint  on  the  Individ  lal 
country's  weapons  programs  which  are  lot 
banned  by  the  agreement.  When  the  Uml  ed 
Test  Ban  Treaty  was  ratified,  the  Unl  ed 
States  Instituted  a  whole  series  of  expeni  ve 
programs  which  had  the  purported  object  ve 
of  providing  safeguards  against  a  ponl  >1« 
Soviet  violation  or  abrogation  of  the  treifiy 
Underground  testing  went  forward  at  an 
celerated  pace  so  that  on  the  average  m^re 
tests  per  year  have  been  carried  out 
the  treaty  than  before.  In  many  ways 
safeguards  defeated  the  purpoaes  of  the  tr^ty 
and  much  money  was  wasted. 

This  should  not  be  allowed  to  bapi 
again.  After  the  first  stage  of  SALT 
nations  must  examine  their  weapons 
grams  and  only  proceed  with  tboee  thatiare 
truly  necessary  In  light  of  the  stabi: 
strategic  balance  created  by  the  agreecdent. 
For  example,  with  ABMs  kept  at  low  Ivels 
the  security  requirement  for  MIRVs  will  dis- 
appear. With  appropriate  restraint  the  rult 
of  the  Initial  agreement  will  have  a  chas  ie  to 
ripen.  Countless  opportunities  will  de  elop 
to  expand  the  controls  to  many  other  v  eap- 
ons:  In  time  this  could  lead  to  a  con  >lete 
halt  m  the  upward  trend  and  to  the  eve;  ,tu»X 
reduction  In  nuclear  armaments. 

FOOTNOTSS 

'  For  background  on  the  strategic  arm! race 
and  on  the  Issues  raised  at  the  start  ol  the 
SALT  negotiations,  see  George  W.  Rattdens, 
The  Future  of  the  Strategic  Arms  Race  ftlew 
York:  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Int<  rna- 
tlonal  Peace,  1969) ;  and  Herbert  ScovllK  .  Jr 
Toward  a  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  A  tree 
ment  (New  York:  Carnegie  Endowment, 
1970),  respectively. 
-'  The  New  Yok  Times.  21  May  1971 
'The  U.S.SJl.  has  deployed  or  under  Con- 
struction about  300  landbased  ballistic  mLs- 
sUes  which  are  larger  than  any  deploy«  d  by 


the  U.S.  The  current  missile,  nicknamed 


58-9. 


can  launch  a  single  warhead  of  26  W  r  or 
three  of  5  MT.  About  30  of  the  new  arge 
launchers  being  built  will  hold  the  SS-^  or  a 
now  as  yet  untested  missile. 

*  The  recently  announced  United  States  de 
fense  budget  calls  for  an  acceleration  t  >  the 
program  for  an  advanced  submarine  mi  Biles 
system  (ULMS). 

>  McOeorge  Bundy,  "To  Cap  the  Volciuio 
rontgn  Again.  Vol.  48.  No.  l  (Ocft.  |9fl9). 
p.  la 


'Strong  political  pressure  exists,  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  Mansfield  amendment,  which 
proposes  unilateral  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces 
from  Europe  regardless  of  whether  the  Rus- 
sians reciprocate.  Therefore,  the  longer  ne- 
gotiations on  troop  withdrawals  are  delayed, 
the  weaker  will  be  the  U.S.  bargaining  po- 
sition. 


A  Comprehensive  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty 

(By  Betty  O.  Lall) 

REVivAi,  or  the  treaty  issue 

On  9  October  1971.  the  United  States  re- 
ported that  the  Soviet  Union  tested  a  large 
nuclear  weapon  undergroiind,  the  equivalent 
of  three  million  tons  of  TNT.  On  5  November 
1971,  the  United  States,  on  the  Island  of 
Amchl^ka,  off  the  coast  of  Alaska,  tested  a 
nuclear  weapon  underground,  the  equivalent 
of  five  mtlUon  tons  of  TNT.  These  two  tests 
signify  that  the  limited  nuclear  Test  Ban 
Treaty  of  1963,  banning  nuclear  tests  In  the 
atmosphere.  In  outer  space,  and  underground, 
no  longer  acts  as  a  brake  on  the  nuclear  arms 
race.  Nuclear  weapons  testing  since  1963  has 
gone  on  at  a  faster  pace  than  before  the 
treaty  was  signed.  The  United  States  In  this 
eight  year  period  has  tested  234  devices,  com- 
pared to  298  tests  from  1946-1963.  a  17  year 
period.  The  Soviet  Union,  which  does  not 
announce  Its  test,  has  tested  since  1963,  54 
nuclear  weapons,  according  to  United  States 
reports.  Its  testing  record  In  the  previous 
comparable  period  was  124  tests. 

Increasingly  the  size  of  these  tests  has 
grown.  Indicating  that  testing  underground 
no  longer  inhibits  the  size  of  weapons  tested. 
The  first  United  States  underground  test  In 
1957  was  1,700  tons  worth  of  explosive  power; 
now  testing  Is  done  In  the  100,000  to  several 
million  tons  range  without  apparent  diffi- 
culty. These  facts  constitute  one  Important 
reason  why  this  Is  an  appropriate  time  to  re- 
view the  possibilities,  as  well  as  the  difficul- 
ties, for  activating  serious  negotiations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
to  extend  the  limited  Test  Ban  Treaty  so  that 
it  Is  comprehensive  and  bans  all  underground 
nuclear  weapons  tests. 

There  are  other  reasons  why  a  comprehen- 
sive test  ban  treaty  has  again  become  a  cur- 
rent Issue.  Further  deployment  of  the  deliv- 
ery vehicles  for  these  bombs  and  warheads 
may  shortly  be  curtailed  as  a  result  of  current 
U.S.-U.S.S.R.  SALT  negotiations  to  place  lim- 
itations on  their  long  range  missiles  and 
bombers.  Therefore,  further  testing  of  nuclear 
weapons  for  strategic  purposes  not  only  may 
no  longer  be  relevant  to  United  States  and 
Soviet  armaments  programs.  It  may  also 
threaten  the  viability  of  a  SALT  agreement  If 
post-agreement  testing  appears  to  give  one 
side  an  unanticipated  advantage  over  the 
other.  A  SALT  agreement  Is  more  likely  to 
endure  If  both  sides  believe  that  a  status  quo 
In  this  aspect  of  their  weapons  development 
has  been  reached  and  hence  stabilized.  If  a 
SALT  agreement  does  not  materialize  there 
will  be  pressure  to  step  up  the  race  in  stra- 
tegic armaments.  Statements  made  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  In 
connection  with  the  fiscal  1973  budget  pres- 
entation suggest  that  the  United  States  Ex- 
ecutive branch  may  want  to  speed-up  the 
development  and  deployment  of  additional 
strategic  delivery  vehicles  such  as  an  ad- 
vanced mlssUe  submarine.' 

The  previously  mentioned  large  nuclear 
tests  of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  presumably  were  to  test  the  warhead 
of  part  of  their  antlbalUstlc  mIssUe  systems. 
If  so.  a  relative  parity  In  testing  may  now 
exist  between  the  two  sides.  A  state  of  parity 
would  be  a  propitious  time  to  seek  an  agree- 
ment. Moreover,  there  is  not  a  lot  more  to  be 
learned  from  testing  at  this  time  and.  con- 
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sequently,  this  would  make  a  total  ban  more 
acceptable.  On  most  occasions  either  the 
United  States  or  the  Soviet  Union  believes 
that  It  would  be  more  to  the  advantage  of 
the  other  party  to  have  an  agreement;  this 
means  that  seldom  do  the  two  countries 
reach  simultaneous  Judgments  that  a  partic- 
ular time  to  enter  Into  an  arms  control  ac- 
cord would  be  beneficial.  Weapons  experts 
familiar  with  the  development  of  nuclear 
weapons  concede  that  no  new  breakthrough 
Is  expected  In  nuclear  weapons  design  In  the 
foreseeable  future,  but  should  no  limit  be 
placed  on  testing  It  may  be  predicted  that 
weapons  laboratory  specialists  will  find  some 
Innovation  worthy  of  a  strong  push  for  re- 
newed testing.  To  take  advantage  of  this 
plateau  of  development  may  be  In  the  Inter- 
ests of  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States. 

A  third  reason  to  press  for  a  comprehensive 
test  ban  agreement  Is  the  possibility  that 
continued  testing  of  large  nuclear  weapons 
will  have  a  deleterious  effect  on  the  environ- 
ment. The  most  serious  aspect  of  this  concern 
relates  to  the  problem  of  underground  tests 
triggering  earthquakes.  Studies  In  California 
over  the  past  fifteen  years  revealed  that  un- 
derground tests  detonated  In  areas  of  active 
earthquake  activity,  such  as  exists  along  the 
entire  west  coast  of  the  United  States,  have 
stimulated  small  earthquakes.  If  the  United 
States  continues  to  test  very  large  weapons, 
then  the  stimulation  of  earthquakes  may  be 
more  intense,  with  the  consequent  danger  of 
loss  of  life  and  damage  to  the  environment. 
In  the  U.S.S.R.  thus  far  most  nuclear  testing 
has  occiirred  In  areas  of  less  seismic  activity. 

In  addition  to  earthquakes  another  con- 
cern of  environmentalists  Is  the  possibility  of 
contamination  of  the  water  and  earth  sur- 
rounding test  sites.  Some  of  the  underground 
tests  of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  vented  so  that  radioactive  debris 
has  been  spewed  Into  the  atmosphere.  There 
Is  a  fear  that  water  tables  and  the  wildlife  of 
the  sea  may  be  adversely  affected  If  signifi- 
cant amounts  of  radioactivity  escape  through 
cracks  In  the  earth  caused  by  the  tests. 

When  underground  nuclear  weapons  tests 
vent  and  radioactive  debris  cross  national 
boundaries,  this  Is  a  technical  violation  of 
the  limited  Test  Ban  Treaty.  Such  technical 
violations  occurred  these  past  eight  years  on 
the  part  of  both  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  but  neither  side  chose  to  object 
too  strenuously,  much  less  to  threaten  can- 
celation of  the  treaty. 

Another  worry  Is  that  If  large  underground 
tests  near  the  shores  of  oceans  produce 
earthquakes,  this  may  cause  tidal  waves. 
There  Is  as  yet  no  evidence  that  such  a  mis- 
fortune has  occurred  from  past  tests,  but  this 
cannot  be  ruled  out  completely. 

A  foiuth  reason  for  mounting  a  campaign 
for  serious  U.S.-U.S.S Jl.  test  ban  negotiations 
la  the  belief  that  time  Is  running  out  to  pre- 
vent the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  to 
many  other  countries.  Of  the  near-nuclear 
powers,  only  Canada  and  Sweden  have  rati- 
fied the  Non-Prollfermtlon  Treaty  which  the 
Committee  of  the  Disarmament  Conference 
at  Oeneva,  then  eighteen  nations,  produced 
and  submitted  to  states  for  ratification  in 
1M8.  Other  near-nuclear  powers,  namely,  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  India,  Israel, 
and  Japan,  have  various  motivations  for  not 
wanting  to  renounce  their  right  to  produce 
nuclear  weapons.  Some  believe  that  the  ma- 
jor nuclear  powers  mast  first  take  more 
meaningful  disarmament  measures.  Others 
are  influenced  by  security  problems  within 
their  own  region.  A  comprehensive  test  ban 
treaty  which  would  preclude  any  additional 
nuclear  ynrnponn  testing,  thus  foreclosing  fur- 
ther Improvements  in  nuclear  weapons  de- 
sign, would  be  an  Important  demonstration 
that  the  nuclear  powers  at  least  may  be  seri- 
ous in  wanting  to  reduce  their  nuclear  ar> 
senals. 
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A  new  argument  for  h»iMng  tests,  not 
previously  heard  with  much  Intensity,  em- 
phasizes the  financial  costs  Involved.  While 
nuclear  testing  is  only  one  ingredient,  a  small 
one  at  that,  in  the  arms  budget,  its  elimina- 
tion would  allow  funds  for  testing  to  be  used 
for  other  projects  receiving  higher  priority 
by  the  political  process.  In  the  eight  years, 
fiscal  1964  through  1971,  over  $2.5  billion 
have  been  spent  by  the  United  States  for  nu- 
clear weapons  testing;  the  average  Is  over 
$300  million  spent  annually.  A  nuclear  test 
ban  treaty  by  which  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  both  give  up  testing  would 
make  possible  a  reallocation  of  most  or  all  of 
these  resources. 

Of  all  the  reasons  why  attention  Is  now  be- 
ing focused  on  reaching  a  comprehensive  test 
ban  treaty  none  is  second  to  the  argument 
that  advances  In  research  In  the  detection 
and  Identification  of  underground  nuclear 
tests  in  the  past  eight  years  have  been  re- 
markable. The  problem  of  verification  of  a 
comprehensive  treaty,  therefore,  no  longer 
exists  in  any  way  germane  to  United  States 
national  security.  There  will  probably  always 
be  a  threshold  beyond  which  some  seismic 
events  cannot  be  Identified,  and  others  not 
even  detected,  but  for  the  purposes  of  safe- 
guarding national  security  and  compared  to 
the  benefits  cited  above  to  be  won  from  a 
treaty.  It  is  no  longer  Important  (if  it  ever 
was)  to  delay  a  treaty  because  a  100  per  cent 
capability  to  detect  and  Identify  seismic 
events  has  not  been  achieved  or  because  on- 
site  inspection  cannot  be  negotiated.  Below 
there  follows  a  discussion  of  what  these  ad- 
vances m  research  show  and  why  they  make  It 
possible,  in  the  view  of  many  knowledgeable 
persons,  to  have  full  confidence  that  the  So- 
viet Union  could  not  gain  a  significant  mili- 
tary advantage  by  attempting  to  violate  a 
comprehensive  treaty  In  secret. 

BACKCBotntD  ooitBnmanoifs 

Nuclear  weapons  testing  constituted  the 
first  step  in  the  post  World  War  n  nuclear 
armaments  race  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Early  in  1946  the  Navy  asked  Congnss  for 
authority  to  destroy  ships  in  the  first  nu- 
clear weapons  test  series.  This  authority  was 
eventually  granted  but  only  after  Congress 
demanded  that  the  number  of  ships  de- 
stroyed be  reduced  and,  after  oonsldeiable 
debate  in  both  the  House  and  Senate  as  to 
whether  such  an  early  resumption  of  nu- 
clear weapons  activity,  following  the  diunp- 
ing  of  nuclear  bombs  on  Japan,  would  not  be 
counterproductive  for  United  States  foreign 
policy  objectives:  to  place  the  atomic  bomb 
under  International  controls  and  make  the 
United  Nations  the  mechanism  for  building 
a  lasting  international  security  system.  Sena- 
tor J.  Huffman  from  Ohio,  a  leading  oppo- 
nent of  the  test  series,  said  to  the  Senate : 

"This  is  no  time  for  martial  gestures.  The 
proposed  tests  should  be  canceled  until  the 
cause  of  international  cooperation  for  a  firm 
and  lasting  peace  has  been  given  every  op- 
portunity to  succeed.  . .  .  The  United  Nations 
Organization  U  In  its  infancy.  It  is  incon- 
gruous to  its  every  purpose  and  aim  for  this 
Nation  or  any  other  nation  to  exhibit  large- 
scale  preparation  for  future  wars,  and  It  Is 
unthinkable  that  the  United  States  should 
even  remotely  indicate  that  she  is  pivparlng 
for  an  atomic  war."* 

In  the  House  there  was  equal  consterna- 
tion but  that  body,  by  a  lopsided  vote  of 
313  to  35,  decided  to  authorize  the  tests. 

When  the  cold  war  seemed  capable  of  thaw- 
ing after  Stalin's  death,  in  1954  nuclear  test- 
ing became  the  focus  for  a  first  step  agree- 
ment. That  year,  after  the  crew  of  the  Japa- 
nese fishing  vessel,  the  Lucky  Dragon,  had 
tmfortunately  been  unduly  exposed  to  radio- 
active faUout  from  United  States  tests  in 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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the  Paclfle,  India's  Prime  Minister  Nebru 
raised  the  question  of  halting  nuclear  test- 
ing. The  United  States  paid  little  heed  to 
this  demand.  But  as  testing  continued  each 
year  and  as  levels  of  radioactive  fallout  rose 
in  many  areas  of  the  world,  particularly  in 
the  United  States,  calls  for  an  International 
agreement  to  halt  testing  intensified.  Resolu- 
tions to  this  effect  Ln  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations  were  passed  with  in- 
creased frequency.  The  Soviet  Union  adopted 
the  position  that  tests  should  stop,  but  re- 
fused to  consider  any  means  of  verification 
of  a  test  ban  agreement  that  Involved  foreign 
inspection  teams  on  Soviet  territory.  The 
United  States,  frightened  by  the  secrecy  sur- 
rounding all  Soviet  military  activities,  re- 
fused to  consider  any  agreement  that  did 
not  provide  for  inspection  within  the  Soviet 
Union.  These  Incompatible  positions,  char- 
acteristic of  all  U.S.-Sovlet  arms  control  and 
disarmament  negotiations  from  1946  to  1963, 
were  to  plague  all  International  discussions 
of  the  test  ban  issue  in  their  first  several 
years. 

In  mid- 1955  two  developments  occurred 
within  the  United  States  which  were  to  have 
a  poeitlve  Impact  on  the  quest  for  a  nuclear 
test  ban  agreement.  The  first  was  the  ap- 
pointment by  President  Elsenhower  of  Harold 
Stassen  as  hla  Special  Assistant  for  Disarma- 
ment. Mr.  Stassen  was  determined  to  nego- 
tiate at  least  a  first  step  arms  control  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Union  and  believed 
that  a  ban  on  nuclear  tests  was  one  of  the 
areas  (the  other  being  withdrawal  of  troops 
from  Central  Europe)  in  which  agreement 
might  be  possible.  Shortly  after  the  Stassen 
appointment  the  second  important  develop- 
ment took  place;  this  was  the  creation  by 
Senate  resolution  of  a  Special  Senate  Sub- 
oommittee  on  Disarmament,  compoaed  of 
members  from  the  three  key  committees  con- 
cerned with  foreign  and  military  policy — For- 
eign Relations,  Armed  Services,  and  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.*  Senator  Hu- 
bert Htunphrey  chaired  the  subcommittee, 
which  represented  the  first  significant  and 
sustained  Congressional  Interest  in  the  sub- 
ject of  arms  control  since  the  end  of  World 
War  n.  This  subcommittee  took  an  active  In- 
terest In  all  aspects  of  disarmament  and  arms 
control,  and  in  1958  decided  to  examine  pros- 
pects for  a  nuclear  test  ban  agreement  as  the 
most  likely  possibility  for  a  breakthrough  in 
the  impssae  suffered  in  United  Nations  dis- 
armament negotiations. 

With  so  much  public  attention  focused  on 
the  need  to  stop  nuclear  testing.  United 
States  and  Soviet  leaders  reacted  finally  in 
mld-18S8  and  agreed  to  hold  a  conference  of 
nuclear  experts  to  determine  whether  they 
could  reach  common  ground  on  the  question 
of  the  Terlflcation  of  nuclear  weapons  tests. 
The  conference,  attended  by  scientists  from 
eight  countries  (four  from  NATO  and  four 
from  Warsaw  Pact  countries) ,  reached  agree- 
ment. 

Subsequently,  d^lomatlc  negotiations 
were  entered  into  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  United 
Kingdom  to  write  a  treaty  banning  tests  in 
the  atmosphere,  tn  outer  space,  under  water, 
and  underground.  International  verification 
that  tests  were  not  being  conducted  In  any 
of  tbeae  environments  became  the  most  Im- 
portant and  controversial  element  in  the 
negotiations.  Verification  at  testing  under- 
ground became  the  serious  point  of  con- 
troversy, because  tests  tmderground  emitted 
signals  to  the  earth  which,  many  scientists 
proclaimed,  could  not  be  differentiated  from 
earthquakes.  In  these  negotiations  the 
United  States  Insisted  on  the  right  to  send 
an  Inspection  team  to  the  probable  site  of 
an  underground  event  if  the  seismic  signal 
was  unclear.  The  Soviet  Union  resisted  all 
such  rights  of  Inspection,  clrimlng  that  a 
country  would  not  cheat  on  the  agreement 
and  that  In  any  case  seismic  Instruments  lo- 


cated in  far  off  stations  could  dlscrlmlnats 
between  explosions  and  earthquakes.  Finally. 
the  Soviet  Union  agreed  to  accept  up  to  three 
inspections  a  year.  This  was  not  sufficient  for 
the  United  States,  but  after  many  months  of 
negotiations,  sometimes  productive,  some- 
times vituperative,  and  sometimes  aban- 
doned, the  Soviet  Union  In  July  1963  ac- 
cepted a  proposal  originally  advanced  by  the 
United  States  to  sign  a  limited  test  ban 
treaty,  banning  tests  only  in  the  atmosphere, 
xinder  water,  and  in  outer  space,  leaving 
underground  tests  to  future  negotiations.* 

There  were  three  aspects  of  the  negotia- 
tions of  this  period  having  a  significant 
bearing  on  current  efforts  to  achieve  a  com- 
prehensive teat  ban  treaty.  The  first  eonowns 
the  manner  In  which  the  negotiations  began. 
Stemming  from  the  nuclear  experts  confer- 
ence of  1958,  the  negotiations  were  afflicted 
with  a  heavy  emphasis  on  technical  questions 
of  verification.  Although  the  participation  of 
scientists  helped  to  assure  the  success  of 
the  nuclear  experts  conference,  and  sdentlstB 
played  a  key  role  in  resolving  many  problems 
blocking  agreement,  the  concentration  on 
technical  questions,  especially  in  the  public 
debate,  tended  to  obscure  the  more  Important 
question  of  the  relationship  of  a  nuclear  test 
ban  agreement  to  national  security.  Many  sci- 
entists themselves  regretted  that  the  evalua- 
tion of  the  net  worth  of  a  treaty  did  not  rest 
primarUy  <»i  whether  the  United  States  was 
better  off,  from  a  security  point  of  view,  to 
have  a  treaty  banning  tests  which  woiUd  not 
be  technically  perfect,  than  to  have  con- 
tinued and  unlimited  nuclear  testing  in  the 
world. 

"ITie  second  aspect  of  the  negotiations  was 
their  accompaniment  by  a  moratorium  on  all 
testing,  which  lasted  from  the  fall  of  1958 
until  the  Soviets  conducted  a  whole  series 
of  pubUcly  acknowledged  tests  In  early  S^- 
tember  1961.  Many  who  were  hostile  to  the 
realization  of  a  test  ban  agreement  insisted 
during  the  period  of  the  moratorium  that 
the  Soviet  Union  was  testing  nuclear  weap- 
ons secretly.  No  significant  evidence  was 
produced,  however,  and  the  consensus  was 
that  In  fact  the  Russians  had  abided  by  the 
moratorium. 

President  Kennedy,  between  the  time  of 
the  signing  of  the  test  ban  treaty  In  Mos- 
cow and  the  Senate  vote  to  consent  to  ratifi- 
cation some  two  months  later,  conducted  ne- 
gotiations of  his  own  within  the  United 
States  government,  both  within  the  Executive 
branch  and  on  Capitol  Hill.  These  discussions 
essentially  were  to  win  support  for  the  treaty 
from  potentially  hostile  persons  In  the  De- 
fense Department  and  mnnbers  of  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Commltttee.  The  Presi- 
dent agreed  to  adopt  certain  safeguards  to 
assure  that  the  United  States  would  suffer 
no  disadvantages  under  the  treaty.  These 
safeguards  Included  the  commitment  to  keep 
United  States  weapons  laboratories  in  a  con- 
stant state  of  readiness,  to  conduct  an  un- 
derground testing  program  for  a  variety  of 
weapons  purpoaes,  and  to  take  whatever 
steps  were  necessary  to  assure  that  the  United 
States  would  not  fall  behind  the  Soviet  Union 
in  military  technology.  Unfortunately,  the 
effect  of  the  steps  was  to  undercut  in  part 
one  of  the  objectives  of  the  treaty,  namely, 
to  slow  down  the  nuclear  arms  race  between 
the  two  nuclear  giants. 

Despite  the  difficulties  in  negotiating  tbs 
limited  Test  Ban  Treaty,  on  balancs  tbs 
treaty  has  had  positive  results.  Most  natbms 
continue  to  obssrvs  It;  over  100  oountrles 
have  ratified  It;  and  most  important,  the 
decision  by  the  Senate  to  consent  to  ratlfl- 
catlon  by  a  vote  of  77  to  19  resulted  in  a 
more  posltiye  outlo<dc  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  toward  attempts  by  the  VS.  Ixseu- 
tlve  Branob  to  Uupnm  VS.-VS3Sk.  rela- 
tions. Few  would  have  predicted  bow  pro- 
foundly the  Senate  viewed  its  reqxmsfbllity 
to  vote  the  treaty  up  or  down.  It  was  Jndgsd 
to  be  the  most  Important  act  of  conciliation 
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towanla  the  Soviet  Union  since  the  ead  of 
World  War  II.  More  than  one  senior  Sena- 
tor declared  It  to  be  the  most  difficult  vote 
In  bla  long  career  In  the  Senate.  Noi  >  of 
the  several  subsequent  steps  to  place  »n- 
stralnts  on  the  arms  race  produced  so  n  uch 
noul-searchlng.  Many  other  arms  coi  itrol 
measures  were  enacted,  nevertheless, 
eluding  the  Non-ProUferatlon  Treaty, 
agreements  not  to  place  weapons  of  i 
destruction  In  orbit  or  on  the  seabed,  and 
the  treaty  prohibiting  biological  war  are. 
After  the  decision  In  1963  these  acta  se^ed 
less  consequential.  Serious  preparation*  be- 
gan by  both  countries  for  negotiation  to 
limit  strategic  nuclear  delivery  sysems. 
These  SALT  talks,  commencing  In  latellMO, 
will  probably  lead  to  some  agreement  New 
preparations  are  beginning  for  tall  s  on 
limiting  United  States  and  Soviet  tro  »ps  In 
Central  Europe  and  for  a  European  S<  uurlty 
Conference.* 

scnNTinc  ASPECTS  OF  vzanrcATio:  t 

The  Issue  of  verification  of  arms  c  mtrol 
agreements  arose  out  of  the  cold  wi  r  and 
the  extreme  distrust  with  which  the  l  Fnlted 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  had  '  lewed 
each  other  for  so  many  years.  In  the  \  nlted 
Stotes  the  distrust  originally  manl  'ested 
Itself  by  political  and  military  officials  de- 
manding that  the  Soviet  Union  acce[  t  the 
right  of  inspection  as  the  major  mei  ns  to 
verify  arms  control  agreements.  In  tt  t  So- 
viet Union  the  distrust  manifested  Its  if  by 
Its  leaders  rejecting  any  form  of  lnsp<  ctlon 
on  the  territory  of  the  U.S.SJI.,  o$  the 
ground  that  this  was  wanted  for  esj 
purposes.  In  the  late  1950s  the  Soviet] 
Indicated  willingness  to  accept  Umltf 
rltortal  inspection  In  an  agreement 
vent  surprise  attack  and  up  to- 
Inspections  a  year  In  an  agreement 
nuclear  weapons  tests.  These  offers 
pursued  by  the  United  States. 

The  current  official  United  States  iovern- 
ment  position  Is  that  the  right  ofi  on-site 
Inspection  should  be  Included  In  an  agree- 
ment which  bans  tests  undergrour  1.  Most 
non-governmental  scientific  and  kn(  irledge- 
able  opinion,  however,  now  rejects  t)  Is  view 
and  instead  reflects  the  view  that  osvelop- 
ments  In  seismic  detection  and  Identr 
have  progressed  sufficiently  to  ellmii 
site  Inspection  as  a  prerequisite  to  ai 
ment.*  Olven  these  divergencies  It  1: 
tant  to  review  how  seismic  detecti 
Identification  are  achieved  and  the  ej 
advances  In  research  In  this  area. 

Underground  events  (earthquake 
man-made  explosions)  release  enei 
the  earth.  Some  of  this  energy  Is  reU 
the  form  of  body  waves  (called 
magnitude  mi>).  which  travel  throfgh  the 
Interior  of  the  earth,  and  some  of  thf  energy 
from  seismic  events,  which  travels 
surface  of  the  earth,  are  called  surf  ale  waves 
(M.).  Both  kinds  of  waves  can  be  i  easured 
by  appropriate  seismic  Instrumei  ».  The 
magnitude  of  seismic  events  Is  mea  ured  on 
a  numerical  seismic  scale.  For  ex  nnple.  a 
nuclear  explosion  equal  to  six  kllol  ins  det- 
onated In  granite  generates  signals  (  '  waves) 
that  measure  4.5  on  the  Mb  selsn  c  scale. 
(In  softer  rock — tuff — an  exploslo  would 
need  to  be  about  12  kllotons  to  re)  ^ter  4.5 
and  In  porous  material — alluvluE  — a  4.5 
magnitude  would  be  equal  to  abour  15  kllo- 
tons. Alluvium,  however,  tends  to  soUapse 
and  thus  such  an  explosion  could  be  i  etected 
by  non-selsmlc  means.) 

Until  a  few  years  ago  the  prlnci  lal  way 
that  earthquakes  could  be  dlstU  (ulshed 
from  explosions  was  to  Identify  ai  earth- 
quake by  the  reading  of  the  dlrectlo  i  of  the 
first  motion  on  a  seismograph.  Sels  tie  sta- 
tions located  In  all  directions  from  tt  i  earth- 
quake would  have  about  half  of  Its  i  rst  mo- 
tions   reguter   a   direction    away   f  }m    the 
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event  and  half  register  toward  the  event. 
This  Is  so  because  an  earthquake  Is  con- 
sidered to  be  a  sliding  a  fault  In  the  earth. 
Ezploelons,  on  the  other  hand,  would  all 
have  their  directional  first  motions  away 
from  the  event.  Verification  for  an  under- 
ground test  ban  agreement,  therefore,  htul 
primarily  consisted  of  Identifying  earth- 
quakes, leaving  the  unidentified  seismic 
events  to  be  subject  to  Inspection  as  possible 
underground  nuclear  tests. 

.Seismologists  also  devised  other  means  by 
which  many  seismic  events  could  be  elimi- 
nated as  earthquakes.  These  "diagnostic 
aids,"  as  they  are  called.  Include  the  follow- 
ing: 1)  the  depth  of  the  event;  this  can 
often  be  measured,  though  not  always  with 
precision,  and  when  depth  is  established  as 
being  many  miles  beneath  the  earth's  sur- 
face the  event  is  fairly  certain  to  be  an  earth- 
quake: 2)  location  of  the  event;  many  earth- 
quakes occur  deep  In  the  earth  under  water 
in  the  ocean  and  it  would  be  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  dig  deeply  into  the  ocean  floor  at 
great  depths  in  order  to  conduct  a  clandes- 
tine test. 

Despite  these  various  means  to  identify 
earthquakes,  verlflcatlon  still  faced  several 
problems.  One  of  these  was  the  background 
noise  surrounding  the  usual  seismic  station; 
such  noise,  whether  it  came  from  the  ocean 
pounding  the  beach,  vehicles  rumbling  by  a 
road,  or  machinery  operating  nearby,  tended 
to  make  difficult  a  clear  reading  of  the  seis- 
mic signals  as  they  were  registered  on  graphs 
In  the  seismic  station.  This  problem  can  l>e 
alleviated  by  placing  seismic  stations  in 
strategically  located  quiet  sites  and  by  con- 
structing sophisticated  arrays  of  stations. 

A  second  problem  was  the  inability  of  the 
seismic  Instruments  to  pin-point  the  exact 
location  of  the  event.  Ascribing  value  to  on- 
site  inspection  assumes  not  only  that  the  in- 
struments accurately  located  the  event,  but 
also  that  clear  evidence — radioactive  debris — 
oX  a  test  can  In  fact  be  found.  The  accuracy 
of  location,  however,  could  be  subjeot  to  an 
error  of  several  miles;  this  would  make  any 
inspection  team  almost  certain  not  to  find 
evidence  of  a  nuclear  test.  This  problem  can 
be  alleviated  If  local  seismic  stations  are  in- 
stalled In  a  way  that  permits  regional  varia- 
tions In  the  earth  to  be  pinpointed  so  that 
travel  time  can  be  calibrated  accurately. 

A  third  problem  In  verlflcatlon  stemmed 
not  so  much  from  the  fallibility  of  seismic 
instruments  but  from  the  rugged  terrain  of 
many  earthquake  areas  In  the  Soviet  Union. 
Assuming  most  inspection  would  be  nothing 
more  than  inspections  of  earthquakes, 
they  would  require  inspection  teams  to  visit 
and  dig  around  in  difficult  mountain  spots. 
On  the  Kamchatka  Peninsula  there  are  very 
few  roads  and  It  Is  in  this  area  and  In  the 
surrounding  sea  that  most  earthquakes  in  the 
Soviet  Union  occur.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
bring  in  equipment  to  Implant  a  nuclear  de- 
vice In  the  soli  or  water  of  this  area  and  even 
more  difficult  to  bring  In  Inspection  equip- 
ment to  determine  whether  a  device  had  ben 
detonated. 

Another  verlflcatlon  problem  was  seen  by 
some  to  He  In  the  possibility  of  muffilng 
the  energy  from  an  explosion  so  that  no 
strong  seismic  signals  would  be  transmitted. 
This  has  been  calculated  to  be  theoretically 
feasible  and  some  very  small  conventional 
(and  one  nuclear)  explosions  have  shown 
that  the  signals  can  be  muffled.  Whether 
this  can  be  done  effectively  with  large  ex- 
plosions remains  In  doubt.  Of  further  du- 
biousness Is  the  unlikelihood  of  any  power 
digging  deeply  without  having  this  revealed 
through  various  methods  of  Intelligence, 
such  as  satellite  detection.  Another  theoreti- 
cal method  of  cheating  would  be  to  detonate 
a  nuclear  test  simultaneously  with  an  earth- 
quake  with  the  expectation  that  the  seismic 
signals  from  the  latter  would  obscure  those 
from  the  former.  This  has  never  been  tried 
and  there  remains  the  doubt  that  it  la  of 
practical  concern,  since  waiting  an  undeter- 


mined period  of  time  for  an  earthquake  of 
a  specific  size  to  occur,  with  all  equipment 
and  personnel  poised  to  set  off  a  nuclear 
test,  hardly  ssems  an  effective  technique  to 
advance  military  security. 

As  a  result  of  Intensive  research  over  the 
past  eight  years,  scientists  have  essentially 
solved  the  difficult  problem  of  positively  be- 
ing able  to  Identify  explosions  as  explosions. 
The  large  scale  seismic  research  program  un- 
dertaken by  the  United  States  government, 
called  Project  Vela,  and  the  research  pro- 
grams of  other  governments  and  private 
scholars  and  groups,  produced  major  im- 
provements In  the  capability  to  detect  and 
Identify  seismic  events.  The  most  Imptortant 
advance  Is  that  explosions  have  cow  been 
found  to  have  different  seismic  character- 
istics from  earthquakes,  especially  in  their 
extremely  weak  surface  waves  (Mi).  When 
surface  waves  versus  body  waves  are  plotted, 
earthquakes  and  explosions  can  be  sepa- 
rated from  each  other.  Thus,  with  sophis- 
ticated Instriiments  Installed,  any  seismic 
event  as  small  as  the  equivalent  of  5  to  10 
kllotons  of  explosive  power  detonated  In 
l:ard  rock  can  be  Identified  by  Instruments 
located  thousands  of  miles  from  the  event. 
This  Is  the  f>08itlon  of  a  Canadian  working 
paper  presented  to  the  Geneva  Disarma- 
ment Conference  and  supported  by  promi- 
nent United  States  seismologists,  including 
James  N.  Brune.  Professor  of  Geophysics  at 
the  University  of  California.'  Even  If  availa- 
ble Improvements  In  seismic  Instruments 
were  not  made,  the  estimate  of  the  ciurrent 
capability  Is  10  to  20  kllotons.  Dr.  Brune's 
summary  of  the  advances  In  detection  and 
Identification  of  seismic  events,  presented 
to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Subcom- 
mittee on  Arms  Control,  International  Law 
and  Organization  on  July  23,  1971,  Is  as 
follows : 

Discrimination  between  earthquakes  and 
explosions  is  possible  because  the  seismic 
waves  generated  by  underground  explosions 
and  earthquakes  are  fundamentally  different 
at  all  levels  In  simple  and  obvious  ways.  One 
of  the  Important  results  of  seismic  studies 
in  the  last  10  years  has  been  to  reaffirm  this 
result  with  great  certainty.  Althoiigh  there 
Is  a  wide  variety  of  diagnostic  aids  which 
can  be  used  to  discriminate  earthquakes  from 
explosions,  the  main  criterion  used  at  pres- 
ent la  the  M,  versus  mb  criterion,  that  is,  the 
relative  excitation  of  long  period  (12-40  sec.) 
surface  waves  (M,)  and  short-period  (^-3 
sec.)  body  waves  (mb).  A  plot  of  M,  versus 
mb  separates  earthquakes  from  ezploslODB, 
earthquakes  generating  relatively  greater 
amplitude  surface  waves.  In  addition,  diag- 
nostic aids  such  as  depth  determination,  first 
motion,  complexity,  surface  wave  spectra, 
Love  wave  excitation  and  event  location, 
when  combined,  provide  powerful  additional 
discrimination  tools.  There  is  no  problem  of 
detection  and  discrimination  for  large  un- 
derground tests  and  a  treaty  banning  such 
tests  could  easily  be  monitored.  I  agree  with 
the  recent  Canadian  statement  at  the  Con- 
ference of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament 
In  Geneva  Indicating  that  discrimination  in 
Eurasia  could  be  Implemented  at  5-10  kllo- 
tons m  the  near  future.' 

The  weight  of  evidence  submitted  by 
knowledgeable  seismologists  demonstrates 
that  the  United  States  could  use  national 
means  to  verify  a  test  ban  treaty  which 
banned  all  underground  tests.  Those  few 
seismic  events  not  identified  would  not  have 
any  appreciable  effects  on  our  national  se- 
curity. This  is  so  because,  as  the  following 
section  will  show,  most  testing  in  the  past 
has  covered  testa  of  larger  sizes  (10  kllotons 
and  above) ,  ones  that  can  be  Identified;  those 
In  the  smaller  range,  if  conducted  success- 
fully in  secret  by  the  Soviet  Union,  would  not 
have  any  profound  effect  on  the  UJ3.-U.SJ3JEI. 
strategic  nuclear  balance. 

Another  reason  It  is  unlikely  that  tbe  8o« 
vlets  could  gain  an  important  military  ad- 
vantage over  the  United  States  by  attempt- 
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Ing  to  test  in  secret  is  because  most  nuclear 
weapons  development  requires  many  tests 
before  the  technology  can  be  utilized  in  the 
production  of  weapons.  Hence  the  Assistant 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Atomic  En- 
ergy testified  to  tbe  Senate  that  the  de- 
velopment program  for  a  nuclear  warhead 
generally  takes  three  or  more  years  If 
the  design  Is  based  upon  a  relatively  well 
known  technology.  During  this  period  as 
many  as  twenty  to  thirty  underground  nu- 
clear tests  may  take  place.* 

Mn.rrABT  needs 

To  assess  how  Important  nuclear  testing  Is 
to  current  requirements  for  military  security 
Is  a  difficult  and  subjective  task.  Similarly, 
there  is  no  ready  and  obvious  answer  to  the 
question,  how  much  curtailment  of  the  arms 
race  would  a  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty 
achieve?  Data  supplied  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  appear  In  generalities  In 
public  statements.  Even  the  detailed  ques- 
tioning of  Executive  branch  witnesses  by 
members  of  Congress,  while  more  enlighten- 
ing than  official  reports,  still  leaves  consider- 
able doubt  about  the  true  state  of  affairs  con- 
cerning the  relationship  of  nuclear  testing 
to  military  objectives  and  strategies. 

For  the  foreseeable  future  It  is  not  essential 
for  United  States  military  security  to  con- 
tinue testing  nuclear  weapons.  In  short,  nu- 
clear weapons  development,  while  not  insig- 
nificant in  some  areas,  by  and  large  is  not  ex- 
pected to  contribute  In  any  substantial  de- 
gree to  the  total  arsenal  of  nuclear  weapons. 
The  Important  changes  In  weaponry  that 
have  occurred  should  be  noted,  however,  be- 
cause they  do  show  that  stopping  the  tests 
even  at  this  late  date  may  still  have  a  posi- 
tive Impact  on  limiting  the  arms  race,  not 
only  In  nuclear  ammunition  (warheads  and 
bombs)  but  also  in  strategic  delivery  vehicles. 

According  to  the  Department  of  Defense,  91 
per  cent  of  the  234  tests  conducted  to  date 
were  concerned  with  military  needs  and  9  per- 
cent were  related  to  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear 
explosions.'*  Of  the  tests  for  military  pur- 
poses, 65  per  cent  were  for  weapons  develop- 
ment, 16  per  cent  were  validation  tests 
(whether  the  weapons  in  the  stockpile  were 
still  effective),  9  per  cent  were  for  weapons 
effects  (on  the  environment,  property,  other 
weapons,  and  people),  5  per  cent  for  com- 
bined weapons  development  and  validation, 
and  5  per  cent  for  combined  weapons  effects 
and  validation.  Those  In  charge  of  the  test- 
ing program  stress  predominantly  the  need 
for  continued  development  of  weapons,  and 
to  a  much  lesser  degree  the  need  to  check 
weapons  in  the  stockpile  or  to  ascertain  how 
weapons  might  behave  when  used  In  actual 
warfare. 

As  to  the  mission  of  the  weapons  tested, 
the  overwhelming  preference  has  been  for  the 
testing  of  warheads  for  offensive  and  defen- 
sive strategic  weapons,  such  as  the  ABM 
Spartan  and  Sprint  missiles  and  the  MIRV 
vehicles  for  tbe  Poseidon  and  Minuteman  in 
offensive  mls&lles.  The  Dep>artment  of  De- 
fense said:  "These  warheads  could  not  have 
been  developed  without  testing,  both  In  re- 
gard to  the  size,  shape  and  yield  of  tbe  war- 
heads and  in  regard  to  their  hardness 
levels."  "  Eighty-nine  per  cent  of  the  nuclear 
weapons  tests  were  concerned  either  exclu- 
sively with  strategic  weapons  (67  per  cent) 
or  with  strategic  and  tactical  weapons  com- 
bined (22  per  cent) .  Only  eleven  per  cent  of 
the  tests  were  concerned  with  the  small,  tac- 
tical nuclear  weapons.  The  proportion  of  tests 
allocated  to  these  various  purposes  had  not 
changed  In  the  past  eight  years," 

Many  would  prefer  to  have  had  these  wea- 
pons developments  prevented  on  the  part  of 
both  the  United  Stetes  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  a  comprehensive  test  ban  probably  could 
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have  foreclosed  them  because  these  large 
tests,  several  hundred  kllotons  to  several 
megatons  of  explosive  power,  are  not  ones 
which  would  remain  unidentified  by  the 
seismic  stations  now  installed.  Some  weapons 
experts,  however,  believe  that  the  ABM  and 
MIRV  warheads  could  probably  have  been  de- 
veloped from  weapons  designs  already  tested, 
produced,  and  stored  In  the  stockpile.  Al- 
though such  warheads  might  not  have  been 
as  efficient  (in  that  they  might  have  been 
heavier  and  perhaps  some  of  their  materials 
might  not  have  been  as  effective) ,  they  never- 
theless could  have  been  developed.  These  ex- 
perts also  believe  that  new  weapons  on  the 
drawing  boards  could  use  warheads  already 
developed  and  placed  in  the  stockpile.  A 
treaty  which  entered  into  force  in  1973  or 
1974  could  allow  timely  conclusion  of  on- 
going programs. 

Defense  Department  officials  emphasize 
that,  of  the  25  basic  models  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons now  In  the  United  States  stockpUe, 
about  15  have  received  validation  tests:  in 
other  words,  tests  to  determine  that  the  weap- 
ons are  still  effective.  They  emphasize  this 
is  an  important  aspect  of  testing,  although 
they  acknowledge  that  most  validation  takes 
place  through  tests  done  in  the  laboratory. 
In  fact,  the  assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Atomic  Energy  has  said  that  nu- 
clear testing  "has  been  rarely  if  at  all  used" 
to  discover  defects  In  weapons  in  the  stock- 
pile." Validation  tests  of  nuclear  assemblies 
are  not  conducted  after  a  warhead  has  en- 
tered StockpUe  unless  such  tests  are  deemed 
necessary  to  determine  performance  degra- 
dation which  Is  suspected  because  of  evi- 
dence obtained  In  the  stockpile  sampling 
program  or  to  demonstrate  that  defects  have 
been  satisfactorily  corrected.  Other  experts, 
moreover,  point  out  that  of  all  the  aspects 
of  nuclear  weapons,  the  warhead  is  probably 
the  most  reliable  and  that  validation  tests 
for  other  components,  such  as  degradation 
of  the  fuel  system.  Ignition  system,  guidance 
system,  accuracy,  or  hardening,  are  more 
Important.  Aging  effects  of  nuclear  weapons 
are  not  discovered  by  nuclear  tests.  If  they 
are  found  by  other  means,  they  can  always 
be  corrected  by  replacement  with  a  newly 
fabricated  weapon  without  additional  nu- 
clear tests. 

In  discussing  possible  needs  for  testing  in 
tbe  future.  Defense  Department  spokesmen 
cite  the  following  goals: 

The  goals  of  the  United  States  nuclear 
weapons  program  are:  (a)  to  develop  new 
warheads  to  meet  established  Defense  De- 
partment requirements;  (b)  to  identify  new 
options  to  meet  new  military  circumstances; 
(c)  to  contribute  to  a  continuous  advance  in 
nuclear  weapon  technology:  (d)  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  maintenance  of  a  viable  weapons 
StockpUe:  (e)  to  aid  in  understanding  the 
effects  of  nuclear  detonations;  and  (f)  to 
assist  in  the  evaluation  of  the  threat  from 
other  nations'  capabUitles.  These  goals  are 
achieved  by  means  of  a  vigorous  program 
which  Includes  theoretical  design,  laboratory 
testing,  and  nuclear  testing  in  the  field." 

SpecificaUy  they  mention  such  areas  as 
mlssUe  design,  improving  the  yield  to  weight 
ratio,  production  of  low  fission  weapons,  and 
weapons  with  a  smaller  diameter  as  being  of 
Interest  to  a  nuclear  test  program  within 
the  next  five  years.  With  re^>ect  to  the 
yield  to  weight  ratio  most  exp«^  opin- 
ion appears  to  think  that  this  has  been 
extended  almost  to  Its  outer  limit  and  fur- 
ther major  Improvements  are  not  likely. 
With  respect  to  the  need  for  low  fission 
weapons  and  those  with  a  smaller  diameter, 
the  proponents  of  an  agreement  point  out 
that  these  are  weapons  In  the  tactical  cate- 
gory which  have  not  been  of  much  Interest 
to  those  maiMTig  declsions  about  the  kinds 
of  tests  to  hold.  Moreover,  some  would  sug- 
gest that  any  further  Improvements  in  tac- 
tical weapons  should  be  foreclosed,  if  possi- 
ble, so  that  these  weapons  would  not  become 


ectfUy  avaUable  to  other  nations  as  well  as 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Some  In  the  Defense  Department  take  the 
view  that  nuclear  testing  is  more  lnq>ortant 
to  the  United  States  than  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  thus  the  United  States  would 
suffer  more  If  a  comprehensive  treaty  were 
negotiated.  They  reason  that  the  Soviets 
developed  their  basic  strategic  warhead  de- 
signs before  1963  and  that  the  Soviets  have 
not  been  as  elaborate  or  as  sophisticated  as 
the  United  States  in  their  testing  programs. 
This  contention  no  doubt  is  at  least  partlaUy 
true,  but  this  Is  not  different  from  the  com- 
parison of  the  United  States  and  Soviet  weap- 
ons programs  In  other  fields.  With  the  ap- 
parent greater  affluence  of  the  United  States, 
we  have  tended  to  expend  more  funds  and 
resources  on  diversifying  our  weapons  de- 
signs. With  fewer  designs,  the  Soviets  pre- 
sumably would  have  greater  uncertainty 
than  the  Americans  about  both  the  reliability 
of  weapons  In  the  stockpUe  and  their  effects 
once  used  In  a  real  environment  To  say  that 
because  of  greater  affluence  and  sophistica- 
tion the  United  States  must  continue  to  test 
nuclear  weapons  at  a  more  rapid  pace  than 
the  Russians  Is  making  a  questionaUe  Judg- 
ment both  about  military  needs  and  the  use 
of  the  nation's  total  resources.  The  opposite 
argument  could  also  be  mentioned — the 
U.S.S.R.  could  at  some  future  time  by  testing 
make  greater  strides  if  they  are  Indeed  be- 
hind. 

A  consideration  that  should  be  discussed 
at  this  point  Is  what  relationship,  if  any, 
China's  continued  testing  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons would  have  to  a  comprehensive  test  ban 
treaty.  The  answer  lies  primarily  in  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  (and  to  a  lesser  extent 
the  Soviet  Union)  has  conducted  severed 
himdred  tests  over  the  past  twenty-five  years 
and  Its  technology  is  so  far  ahead  of  China 
that  there  Is  virtually  no  possibUity  that 
continued  Chinese  testing  could  overtake 
US.-Sovlet  capabUitles  In  strategic  and  tacti- 
cal nuclear  weapons.  This  situation  is  likely 
to  be  the  case  for  at  least  a  dozen  years. 
Some  day.  If  China  continued  to  refuse  to 
sign  an  agreement  to  stop  testing,  one  or 
both  of  the  nuclear  powers  may  feel  com- 
pelled to  use  the  escape  clause  provided  In 
the  limited  Test  Ban  Treaty,  or  in  a  conq>re- 
henslve  test  ban.  to  c^t  out  of  the  treaty. 
Since  that  time  Is  not  likely  to  come  soon, 
this  should  not  be  a  hindrance  to  the  com- 
pletion of  an  agreement  at  the  present  time. 
Furthermore,  a  comprehensive  test  ban  would 
make  it  more  difficult  politically  for  the 
Chinese  to  engage  In  continuous  testing  than 
does  the  current  situation  with  the  United 
States  and  Soviet  tests  continuing.  Such  a 
treaty  adopted  by  the  United  States,  the  So- 
viet Union,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  many 
other  nations  would  mean  that  world  politi- 
cal pressure  and  public  opinion  opposed  to 
nuclear  testing  would  focus  on  China  and 
France  and  any  other  powers  continuing  to 
test.  Finally,  any  Improvement  In  the  rela- 
tions among  ttie  major  powers,  especially 
manifested  by  further  arms  centred  agree- 
ments, should  also  have  a  beneficial  Influence 
on  persuading  the  Chinese  to  be  dkhv  sym- 
pathetic to  curtaUlng  their  nuclear  weapons 
program.  Including  testing. 

Before  leaving  the  discussion  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  testing.  It  is  necessary  to  relate 
it  speclflcally  to  the  United  States-Soviet 
SALT  negotiations  to  achieve  agreement  to 
limit  strategic  nuclear  delivery  vehicles.  The 
SALT  talks,  now  in  their  third  year,  move 
closer  to  agreement,  with  the  most  likely  out- 
come an  agreement  to  limit  the  number  of 
ABMs  to  be  deployed  to  protect  cities  or  mls- 
sUe sites.  There  Is  less  of  a  chance  that  an 
agreement  wUl  limit  quantitatively  the  niun- 
ber  of  land-based  offensive  missiles  (ICBMs) . 
It  Is  also  likely  that  one  of  tbe  provisions  of  a 
SALT  agreement  may  be  that  if  one  side  sub- 
stantially Improved  Its  offensive  capabUitles 
this  would  constitute  grounds  for  the  other 
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side  withdrawing  from  the  agreement.  Slch  a 
provision  obviously  Is  Intended  to  help  stabi- 
lize the  deterrent  capabilities  of  the  two  mrge 
nuclear  powers.  In  this  context  a  comkre- 
henslve  test  ban  treaty  becomes  an  impormnt 
sequel  to  a  successful  SALT  agreement,  spce 
the  main  purpose  of  nuclear  testing  has  Ifcen 
the  improvement  In  strategic  nuclear  wJap- 
ons  development.  An  agreement  to  stop  t  st- 
ing would  be  an  Incentive  to  take  addltK  aal 
steps  at  SALT  so  as  to  stabilize  at  lower  le  els 
the  military  balance  as  now  developed  by 
both  nuclear  powers. 

THE    PLOWSHAEK    PHOCSAM PXACEFTTL 

A  growing  problem  in  the  realizatic 
a  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty  is  the 
est  of  some  non-nuclear  and  nuclear 
in  using  nuclear  explosives  for  peacef i 
poses.  Of  the  334  nuclear  tests  by  the 
States  since  1063,  21  have  been  pri 
adapted  for  the  peaceful  uses  program!  called 
Plowshare.  Some  of  the  Soviet  tests  hve  also 
been  of  this  type.  The  possibility  the 
tests  might  some  day  have  a  utility  fc 
ing,  digging  tunnels,  and  otherwise  ei 
the  resources  of  the  earth  for  the  bei 
man  has  whetted  the  appetite  of  som< 
oping  countries,  particularly  India  anl  Bra- 
zil. In  fact,  such  powers  as  these  argu  i  that 
they  are  not  so  much  concerned  with  t  teem- 
ing nuclear  weapons  powers  as  they  ar  with 
achieving  a  nuclear  capability  for  pc  .cefiil 
uses. 

The  trouble  with  the  Plowshare  tyjs  t  pro- 
grams Is  that  it  is  virtually  Imposslbj  »  in  a 
nuclear  explosion  to  determine  whetht  r  It  is 
for  peaceful  or  weapons  purposes.  A  a  untry 
could  and  probably  would  develop  a  t  gnifl- 
cant  nuclear  weapons  capability  und  r  the 
guise  of  detonating  nuclear  explosion!  for  a 
specific  domestic  project  of  non-mllita  y  di- 
mensions. 

A  number  of  solutions  have  been  pre  posed 
to  the  Plowshare  problem.  One  would^  be  to 
ban  peaceful  as  well  as  weapons  expl  slons 
for  a  specific  period  of  time.  Many  soi  tilsti- 
cated  and  knowledgeable  scientists  I  elleve 
that  as  yet  the  benefits  from  peaceful  nlclear 
explosions  do  not  outweigh  the  socialicoete 
involved,  for  example,  potential  harm  m  the 
environment  through  the  escape  of  ra^oac- 
tive  debris  from  these  events.  Most  obJ< 
to  be  achieved  by  nuclear  explosions  c^ 
achieved  by  conventional  explosions  or 
methods.  When  scientists  compare  the 
from  peaceful  nuclear  explosions  to  thei 
advantages  arising  out  of  potential  ha^  to 
the  environment  and  the  complications  they 
cause  to  the  achievement  of  a  oomprehe  islve 
test  ban  treaty,  many  tend  to  favor  for  oing 
the  peaceful  explosions.  This  would  b  es- 
pecially so  if  a  simple  comprehensive  tesl  b«n 
treaty  without  on-site  Inspection  coul  I  be 
realized  in  the  near  future. 

Should  other  countries  persist  In  thei  de- 
mand for  peaceful  explosions,  the  consi<  ered 
next  best  alternative  would  be  to  hav  i  all 
peaceful  explosions  conducted  or  raoni  ored 
by  the  International  Atomic  Hinergy  Ag  mcy. 
This  would  be  a  complicated  feat  to  e:4cute 
but  it  could  eventually  be  done.  A 
might  contain  provisions  for  a  monlt 
function  to  be  worked  out  by  the 
this  would  allow  the  treaty  to  be  coi 
mated  without  deUy  while  details  for; 
ducting  peaceful  explosions  are  worked  oi 
the  parties  concerned.  In  any  case  peaceful 
explosions  &hould  not  be  allowed  to  poetnone 
achievement   of   a   comprehensive   test 

INTEXNATIONAL     AITO     NATIONAL     POUIICB  \  OW 
NUCLKAK  TEST   BAN   NXOOTIATIONS 

While  professing  support  for  a  comprehi  n- 
slve  test  ban  treaty,  the  United  States  ma  n- 
tains  that  daq>lte  the  many  advances  In  u  [s- 
mic  research  to  detect  and  Identify  explosl(  ns 
down  to  small  sizes,  a  treaty  miist  still  0(  a- 
tain  the  right  of  on-site  in^MCtlon.  It  1  as 
maintained  this  right  knowing  that  ttie  c(  a- 
duct  of  an  Inapeotlon  on  Soviet  soil  would  be 


extremely  difficult,  costly,  and  would  not 
have  a  high  probctbllity  of  success.  The 
United  States  poeiUon,  which  has  not 
changed  In  principle  on  this  point  since  it 
was  first  enunciated  in  the  mid-1950s,  has 
continued  without  apparent  regard  for  the 
fact  that  nuclear  weapons  development  does 
not  promise  to  advance  much  through  fur- 
ther testing.  Between  1963  and  1972,  the 
United  States  Executive  branch  apparently 
undertook  no  Initiatives  to  review  Its  posl- 
tlon.» 

Although  many  senior  officials  who  for- 
merly served  in  the  Elsenhower,  Kennedy, 
and  Johnson  Administrations  have  openly 
advocated  a  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty 
without  on-site  Inspection,  the  entrenched 
positions  of  members  of  the  government's 
scientific  and  military  bureaucracy  continue 
to  dominate  arms  control  policy  in  this  area. 
No  other  explanation  seems  plausible  when  it 
appears  clear  that  all  of  the  top  policy  mak- 
ers In  the  arms  control  area,  as  well  as 
science  and  defense  advisers  to  former  Presi- 
dents believe  that  a  comprehensive  test  ban 
treaty  without  on-site  inspection  would  be 
more  In  the  security  Interests  of  the  United 
States  than  continued  unlimited  under- 
ground testing. 

The  Advanced  Research  Project  Agency 
(ARPA),  supported  by  the  Department  of 
Defense,  recently  took  the  unusual  step  of 
altering  the  conclusions  of  a  group  of  scien- 
tists which  met  in  July  1970.  at  Woods  Hole 
to  consider  recent  advances  in  seismic  detec- 
tion and  Identification  capabilities.  ^RPA 
evidently  disagreed  with  the  optimistic  views 
of  the  scientists.  The  second  summary  issued 
by  ARPA  was  objected  to  by  these  participat- 
ing scientists  as  not  representing  their  point 
of  view  as  expressed  in  the  original  report. 
One  of  the  scientists  attending  the  confer- 
ence, who  had  been  mentioned  earlier.  James 
Brune,  stated  to  the  Senate:  "I  think,  the 
second  summary  emphasizes  the  difficul- 
ties .  .  .  which  might  be  encountered  and 
tends  to  sort  of  negate  the  optimism  which 
I  felt  definitely  existed  at  the  meeting."  >* 
Within  the  Congress,  at  least  a  fifth  of  the 
Senate  membership  has  taken  positive  stands 
on  behalf  of  a  comprehensive  treaty.  Sub- 
committees of  both  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  and  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  have  held  hearings  during 
the  past  year.  In  the  House  there  has  not 
traditionally  been  much  activity  concerning 
a  test  ban  agreement  except  for  occasional 
speeches  by  members  with  special  interests 
in  the  field,  or  by  those  who  work  closely 
with  constituent  groups  with  such  Interests. 
The  Congress  is  sensitive  to  the  opinion 
and  activity  of  private  groups,  however,  and 
reacts  also  when  it  becomes  aware  of  im- 
portant developments  and  controversies 
within  the  Executive  branch.  Hence,  as  public 
efforts  grow  to  achieve  a  test  ban  treaty. 
and  as  international  pressures  activate  policy 
discussions  within  the  Executive  branch. 
Congress  can  be  expected  to  expand  its  par- 
ticipation In  the  exploration  of  the  condi- 
tions necessary  for  an  agreement.  A  number 
of  public  organizations  also  have  Increased 
their  efforts  to  stimulate  support  for  an 
agreement.  They  Include  the  Task  Force  for 
the  Nuclear  Test  Ban,  the  Council  for  a 
Livable  World,  the  Federation  of  American 
Scientists,  the  Oomnilttee  for  Nuclear  Re- 
sponsibility, the  Coalition  on  National 
Priorities  and  Military  Policy,  and  Americans 
for  Democratic  Action. 

Late  in  1970  and  early  1971  members  of 
Congress  In  both  the  Senate  and  the  House 
Issued  statements  and  Introduced,  or  indi- 
cated they  planned  to  introduce,  resolutions 
which  would  call  for  immediate  negotiations 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  to  reach  agreement  on  a  comprehen- 
sive test  ban  treaty.  Senator  Bdmund  Muskle 
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in  November  1971  advocated  a  comprehen- 
sive test  ban  treaty.  Senator  Edward  Ken- 
nedy submitted  a  resolution  in  January  1972, 
and  Representative  Bella  Abzug  in  Decem- 
ber 1971  introduced  a  resolution  with  basic- 
ally the  same  Intent  but  somewhat  different 
language  and  provisions.  Other  senators  atnd 
congressmen  Indicated  that  they  too  would 
be  introducing  similar  resolutions."  This  ac- 
tivity apparently  stimulated  the  Executive 
branch  to  review  the  government's  position. 

Oroups  in  opposition  to  a  comprehensive 
test  ban  treaty  have  not  been  active  In  recent 
years  because  the  United  States  government 
has  taken  no  tangible  step  to  demonstrate 
it  has  an  Interest  In  pressing  the  Soviet 
Union  to  negotiate  for  such  an  agreement. 
Presumably  some  opposition  would  be  or- 
ganized by  groups  close  to  the  government's 
military  and  scientific  weapons'  establish- 
ments If  international  negotiations  took  on  a 
serious  complexion.  One  such  potential 
group,  active  In  the  past,  is  the  American 
Security  Coimcll. 

Internationally,  pressures  Tor  a  compre- 
hensive test  ban  treaty  without  on-site  In- 
spection have  grown,  particularly  in  the  past 
three  years.  Canada,  Japan,  Sweden,  Egypt, 
and  Brazil,  all  nations  represented  at  the 
Geneva  disarmament  conference,  have  placed 
major  emphasis  on  the  need  to  negotiate  a 
treaty  in  the  near  future.  None  of  these 
countries  sympathizes  with  the  position  that 
on-site  inspection  Is  necessary.  Some  have 
proposed  alternative  means  to  satisfy  ques- 
tions of  verification.  One  alternative,  pro- 
posed by  Sweden,  is  to  permit  a  challenge  to 
a  country  to  explain  the  nature  of  an  un- 
identified seismic  event.  If  the  explanation 
is  not  acceptable,  then  the  Inquiring  coun- 
try may  seek  relief  from  the  constraints  of 
the  treaty. 

Other  countries,  auch  as  India  and  Israel, 
have  not  been  active  on  behalf  of  a  oompre- 
hensive  treaty,  no  doubt  largely  because  of 
their  Interest  In  preparing  to  develop  nuclear 
explosions  for  peaceful  or  weapons  piirposes. 
United  Nations  members,  however,  over- 
whelmingly went  on  record  at  the  1970  ses- 
sion of  the  Oeneral  Assembly  by  voting  112 
to  0  (one  abstention)  to  urge  the  nuclear 
powers  to  extend  the  limited  Test  Ban  Treaty 
to  underground  tests  at  the  earliest  possible 
date.  The  resolution  did  not  specify  a  Judg- 
ment about  the  need  for  on-site  inspection. 
Another  resolution,  which  passed  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  at  its  1971  session 
by  a  vote  of  91  for,  2  against  (China  and  Al- 
bania), and  31  abstentions,  called  on  all  gov- 
ernments to  adhere  to  the  limited  Test  Ban 
Treaty  and  on  those  governments  conducting 
nuclear  weapons  tests  Immediately  to  under- 
take measures  to  suspend  tests  or  limit  or 
reduce  the  size  of  their  tests  pending  the 
completion  of  a  comprehensive  test  ban." 

The  official  position  of  the  Soviet  Union  re- 
mains in  favor  of  a  treaty  but  without  on- 
site  inspection.  The  VSJB:R.,  like  the  United 
States,  has  not  taken  any  Inltialve  since  1963 
to  press  for  a  treaty.  It  too  has  been  testing 
underground  at  a  much  greater  pace  since 
1963.  Much  of  its  tests,  according  to  United 
States  analysts,  have  been  concerned  with 
warheads  for  strategic  defensive  and  offensive 
nuclear  delivery  vehicles. 

Nuclear  powers,  other  than  the  United 
States,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  have  not  supported  any  limitation 
on  nuclear  testing  In  the  absence  of  a  com- 
prehensive disarmament  agreement  The 
Chinese  presumably  will  continue  to  test  nu- 
clear weapons  until  they  feel  secure  relative 
to  the  military  capabilities  of  the  United 
States  and  the  UJS.8Jt.  Ftanoe  does  not  con- 
sider Iwlf  In  a  race  with  the  two  large  nu- 
clear powers,  but  does  not  view  a  test  ban 
agreement  as  contributing  anything  substan- 
tial to  Improving  the  prospects  for  peace  and 
removing  the  threat  of  war. 

The  main  international  private  thrust  for 
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a  comprehensive  treaty  stems  from  the  an- 
nual conferences  of  the  Pugwash  Movement, 
the  Conference  of  Scientists  on  World  Affairs. 
These  annual  week-long  meetings,  held  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Academy  of  Science 
of  several  countries,  often  Include  scientists 
who  are  close  to  establishment  thinking  on 
national  security  problems.  Despite  the  offi- 
cial reluctance  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  to  show  movement  toward  ite- 
gotlatlng  a  comprehensive  treaty,  Pugvirash 
scientists  consistently  advocate  such  a  step. 
The  latest  statement.  Issued  by  the  Pugwash 
Committee  following  the  31st  conference  at 
Slnala,  Romania,  26-31  August  1971,  Is  as 
follows: 

Preventing  further  vertical  and  horizontal 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  remains  ex- 
tremely important,  and  the  achievement  of 
a  Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty  will  make 
a  major  contribution  to  that  end.  Fortu- 
nately, progress  in  the  development  of  the 
means  for  detecting  possible  vl(Mations  has 
effectively  removed  the  obstacles  which  once 
blocked  the  achievement  of  such  a  treaty. 
These  means  include  not  only  seismic  meth- 
ods for  detection  and  identification  of  nu- 
clear explosions  but  also  satellites  and  other 
unilateral  means  for  o(^lecting  information. 
The  combination  of  all  these  techniques  now 
makes  it  practically  impossible  to  conduct 
meaningful  nuclear  testing  without  detec- 
tion. 

In  the  process  of  preparation  and  putting 
Into  effect  of  such  a  treaty,  it  Is  moet  im- 
portant to  Include  at  an  eaily  stage  all  the 
nuclear  nations;  it  is  also  important  to  in- 
volve other  nations,  eq>ecially  those  that 
have  the  capability  of  becoming  nuclear 
powers  In  the  near  future. 

In  this  connection  the  problem  of  so-called 
Peaceful  Nuclear  Explosions  was  also  dis- 
cussed. The  conclusions  reached  at  the  last 
Pugwash  Conference  were  re-affirmed:  "Ex- 
cessive claims  have  been  made  regarding  the 
Importance  of  nuclear  explosions  for  peace- 
ful purposes.  Whatever  short  term  economic 
advantage  there  may  be  in  the  use  of  such 
explosions  is  likely  to  be  more  than  offset  by 
the  risks  of  nuclear  proliferation  Implicit  in 
such  explosions."  >* 

WHAT  WOULD  A  TREATY  LOOK  LIKE? 

A  Simple  way  of  negotiating  a  comprehen- 
sive test  ban  treaty  would  be  to  amend  the 
limited  treaty  of  1963.  This  could  be  done  by 
removing  all  phrases  describing  the  limited 
treaty  and  inserting  the  word  "comprehen- 
sive" wherever  applicable.  A  lees  simple  way 
would  be  to  draft  a  new  treaty  which  would 
acknowledge  the  existence  of  the  1963  treaty 
and  would  then  Indicate  that  tests  under- 
ground were  also  prohibited.  A  new  treaty 
could  also  contain  clauses  specifying  that 
verification  would  be  by  national  means  and 
that  if  the  supreme  interests  of  a  party  were 
Jeopardized  by  its  adherence  to  the  treaty, 
that  party  by  giving  three  months  noUce 
could  exercise  its  sovereignty  and  withdraw 
its  ratification. 

There  Is  a  slight  possibility  that  provision 
for  right  of  request  for  explanation  of  a 
suspicious  seismic  event  might  be  acceptable 
to  both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  as  a  means  of  bridging  the  different 
views  about  verification.  Neither  party,  how- 
ever, has  expressed  support  for  such  an  ap- 
proach and  thus  its  eventual  inclusion  in  a 
treaty  remains  doubtful. 

Subsequent  to  the  passage  of  the  1963 
limited  Test  Ban  Treaty,  some  countries, 
such  as  Egypt  and  Japan,  proposed  the  con- 
cept of  a  threshold  treaty  whereby  tests 
down  to  a  given  size,  as  measured  on  a  seis- 
mic scale,  would  be  banned.  The  threshold 
would  be  set  by  the  consensus  about  what 
size  tests  could  definitely  be  Identified.  Tests 
below  the  threshold  would  either  be  allowed 
or  would  be   banned  for  a  specific  period 
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pending  the  results  of  further  research  and 
experimentation.  The  proposal  was  never 
discussed  at  any  length  at  the  disarmament 
talks  after  1963.  This  may  reflect  the  general 
reluctance  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  to  open  any  negotiations  on 
the  subject  of  a  comprehensive  test  ban,  or 
It  may  reflect  a  view  that  a  threshold  treaty 
might  be  too  oom.pUcated  to  live  with,  given 
the  constant  possibility  that  seismic  meas- 
uring devices  may  not  always  clearly  measure 
the  size  of  an  event  and  thus  unambigu- 
ously determine  whether  it  was  alxxve  or  be- 
low the  threshold  established.  In  view  of 
Improvement  In  seismic  capability  this  no 
longer  appears  an  Interesting  approach. 

KISKS   VXXSUS   BENEFITS 

Ultimately,  the  assessment  of  whether  a 
major  drive  should  be  made  to  negotiate  a 
comprehensive  test  ban  treaty  rests  on  weigh- 
ing the  risks  Inherent  In  a  treaty,  especially 
one  which  uses  national  means  for  verflca- 
tlon  and  does  not  require  the  right  of  on- 
site  inspection,  versus  the  benefits  of  stop- 
ping all  teste  by  the  United  States,  the  Soviet 
Union  and  ix>^bly  other  powers.  Moreover, 
any  weighing  of  these  factors  assumes  cer- 
tain Judgments  about  the  primary  objective 
of   United   States   national   security   policy. 

A  majOT  benefit  of  a  comprehensive  test 
ban  Is  clearly  that  it  would  provide  a  sig- 
nificant curtailment  of  the  nuclear  arms 
race  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  would  take  the  two  coun- 
tries a  small  step  nearer  the  long-range  goal 
of  a  world  in  which  military  means  do  not 
constitute  the  principal  means  a  nation 
chooses  to  defend  its  interests.  Not  only 
would  a  comprehensive  test  ban  realize  this 
objective,  it  would  also  satisfy  in  part  the 
objective  of  United  States  national  security 
policy  of  achieving  greater  military  stability 
between  the  two  powers;  if  unlimited  nu- 
clear testing  Is  allowed  there  Is  always  the 
possibility  that  stability  will  be  upset  and 
the  arms  race  would  again  Increase  in  in- 
tensity. 

Alongside  the  benefit  contributing  to  cur- 
tailment of  the  arms  race  in  nuclear  warhead 
desig:ns  and  greater  stability,  a  comprehen- 
sive test  ban  would  also  help  to  reinforce  an 
agreement  arising  out  of  the  SALT  talks.  If 
these  talks  produce  a  limitation  on  deploy- 
ment of  anti-ballistic  missiles  and  even  If  no 
action  Is  taken  limiting  the  deployment  of 
offensive  weapons,  a  comprehensive  test  ban 
would  be  an  obvious  next  step.  Since  the  ma- 
jor need  for  nuclear  testing  has  been  in  the 
area  of  strategic  nuclear  weapons  develop- 
ment, a  ban  on  testing,  by  preventing  this 
aspect  of  the  strategic  balance  from  being 
disturbed,  would  help  to  assure  the  con- 
tinued observance  of  a  SALT  agreement.  New 
warheads  for  offensive  weapons  would  not  be 
needed  if  no  or  only  a  weak  ABM  system 
existed. 

A  comprehensive  test  ban  woiild  have  the 
benefit  of  encouraging  greater  adherence  by 
non-nuclear  nations  to  the  principle  of  not 
proliferating  nuclear  weapons.  Such  nations, 
even  if  they  did  not  sign  the  non-prolifera- 
tion agreement,  would  not  likely  beoome  nu- 
clear powers  If  they  signed  a  comprehensive 
test  ban  and  therefore  agreed  to  forgo  nu- 
clear testing.  Many  nations,  such  as  India, 
Japan,  and  Brazil,  would  be  much  more  likely 
to  acc^t  a  comprehensive  test  ban  than  the 
non-proliferation  treaty  because  the  former 
Is  non-dlscrlmlnatory,  while  the  latter  dis- 
criminates against  them.  In  a  comprehensive 
test  ban  all  powers  would  be  treated  alike 
under  the  substantive  terms  of  the  treaty. 

Other  benefits  stemming  from  a  compre- 
hensive test  bcm  would  include  a  further 
step  In  the  growing  detente  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  a  savings 
of  many  millions  of  dollara  of  expenditures 
on  the  part  of  the  two  countries,  and  the 
removal  of  potential  dangera  to  the  environ- 
ment. 
FlnaUy,  It  would  be  an  added  Impetus  to 


reaching  arms  control  and  disarmament 
measxu-es.  A  comprehensive  test  ban  has  been 
a  major  concern  of  the  Twenty-five  Nation 
Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarma- 
ment." The  achievement  of  a  comprehensive 
test  ban  would  raise  the  Issue  of  future  pri- 
orities for  the  Committee.  Control  and  reduc- 
tion of  conventional  weapons,  regional  dis- 
armament measures,  control  of  the  trade  and 
traffic  in  armaments,  reductions  in  strategic 
and  tactical  nuclear  delivery  vehicles  and 
warheads,  reductions  in  the  armed  forces  cf 
states,  and  cutbacks  in  military  budgets  are 
some  of  the  measures  awaiting  serious  nego- 
tiation. A  ocnnprehensive  test  ban  would  con- 
tribute to  the  momentimi  of  continued  con- 
centrated negotiation  for  the  objectives  of 
disarmament  and  arms  control. 

Against  the  above  benefits  the  risks  must 
be  considered.  The  most  important  risk  is 
that  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  Soviet 
Union,  would  have  to  forgo  improvements  in 
nuclear  weapons  development  and  thus  be 
denied  continued  upward  thrust  of  Its  reli- 
ance on  nuclear  weapons  for  military  secu- 
rity. A  lesser  risk  is  that  some  uncertainty 
may  grow  about  the  effectiveness  of  weapons 
in  the  stockpile;  although  testing  has  not 
been  used  In  the  past  to  discover  a  weapons 
defect,  tests  have  been  used  to  verify  that 
a  defect  discovered  in  the  course  of  examina- 
tion by  other  means  was  corrected.  Under  a 
comprehensive  test  ban  only  those  correc- 
tions can  be  made  which  need  not  be  verified 
through  testing.  Any  such  restriction  would 
apply  equally  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  in  fact 
might  present  it  with  greater  problems  than 
it  would  the  United  States. 

There  is  also  the  risk  that  the  Soviet  Union 
might  try  to  violate  the  agreement  by  testing 
successfully  without  being  caught.  The 
Soviets.  It  Is  argued,  might  realize  some  sig- 
nificant gains  In  weapons  development  in 
areas  not  limited  by  a  SALT  agreement,  some 
information  about  correction  of  defects  in  its 
stockpile,  and  information  about  weapons 
effects.  'Hie  question  here  is  how  much  can 
be  learned  through  the  testing  of  a  single 
device  or  a  series  of  tests  of  very  low  yield. 
This  Is  about  the  extent  of  what  the  Soviets 
could  possibly  accomplish.  A  large  series  of 
tests  of  moderate  to  high  yield  would  surely 
be  detected.  According  to  testimony  of  the 
United  States  Defense  Department  as  many 
as  twenty  or  thirty  tests  are  used  In  the  de- 
velopment of  a  new  we^on  even  when  the 
technology  Is  fairly  well  known;  there  is 
serious  doubt,  therefore,  about  the  severity  of 
this  risk. 

There  is  the  risk  that  China  may,  through 
Its  continued  weapons  development  pro- 
grams, eventually  pose  a  threat  to  the  United 
States.  This  risk  too  appears  mintmni  since 
any  comprehensive  test  ban  would  no  doubt 
contain  a  clause,  similar  to  that  In  the 
limited  Test  Ban  Treaty,  to  the  effect  that 
events  which  Jeopardized  the  supreme  inter- 
ests of  the  nation  would  be  cause  for  abro- 
gation of  the  treaty.  A  continued  watchful- 
ness of  China's  nuclear  weapons  develop- 
ment should  assure  that  no  surprises  could 
take  place  to  injure  the  military  security  of 
the  United  States. 

Finally,  there  is  claimed  by  weapons  scien- 
tists the  risk  that  a  comprehensive  test  ban 
would  require  the  dismantlement  of  weapons 
laboratories  with  the  most  talented  scientists 
leaving  the  nuclear  weapons  field  for  more 
fruitful  work  elsewhere.  They  do  not  think 
that  the  Soviet  Union  would  face  comparable 
difnculties  since  its  scientists  could  be 
"forced"  to  work  in  weapons  laboratories. 
Two  points  need  to  be  cited  about  the  risk. 
The  first  Is  that  in  the  1958-61  period  when 
there  was  a  moratorium  on  testing,  the 
laboratories  did  not  suffer.  Therefore,  any  de- 
terioration In  maintaining  quality  work  In 
the  laboratories  probably  would  not  occur 
Immediately;  In  fact  the  laboratories  have 
many  other  functions  to  perform.  After  a 
period  of  three  yeara  there  would  be  some 
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assessment  as  to  whether  the  benefits  mt  the 
treaty  continued  to  outweigh  the  rlskslSec- 
ond.  It  la  becoming  Increasingly  difficult  for 
Soviet  leaders  to  compel  Soviet  cltlzeiU  to 
perform  work  which  they  do  not  war  I  to 
perform.  Soviet  scientists  are  not  Immui  e  to 
the  Influences  of  the  outside  world  and  S<  vlet 
society  Is  not  nearly  so  monolithic  as  It  i  nee 
might  have  been  with  regard  to  attlt  ides 
toward  the  United  States  and  the  nee<l  for 
cooperation  and  coexistence. 

On  balance  the  benefits  eclipse  the  Isks 
when  the  totality  of  the  former  are  welg  ited 
against  the  totality  of  the  latter.  It  Is  only 
after  a  total  view  of  the  Issue  Is  taken  that 
a  Judgment  can  be  rendered  which  cons  ders 
national  security  In  a  comprehensive  fr  me- 
work.  Whether  governments  can  be  persu  ided 
to  revive  the  comprehensive  test  ban|in  a 
serious  manner  probably  depends  to  aiarge 
extent  on  whether  public,  legislative,  aiil  In- 
ternational pressures  Increase. 

Note:  The  author  wishes  to  acknov  ledge 
with  appreciation  the  helpful  critical  com- 
ments of  Franklin  Long,  Herbert  Sc  )vine, 
Jr.,  and  Richard  Oarwln. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  See  The  New  York  Times,  7  Dec  >mber 
1971.  See  also  State  of  the  World  mi  ssage. 
Tlie  New  York  Times,  10  February  19  r2. 

-  Congressional  Record,  Vol.  92,  29  ',  larch 
1946,  p.  2790. 

'  Senate  Res.  93.  84tb  Congress.  1st  S^  islon. 
25  July  1955. 

•  See  John  P.  de  Oara.  "Nuclear  Prol  Tera- 
tloii  and  Security."  International  Con  illia- 
tion.  No.  578  (May  1970) . 

»  See  pp.  39-68. 

•  See.  for  example,  statement  of  Dr.  J  rome 
Wlesner  and  testimony  of  Professors  :  "rank 
Long,  Bernard  Feld.  and  James  Bru  le  In 
Prospect.i  for  Comprehensive  Nuclear  Test 
Ban  Treaty  Hearings,  U.S.  Congress,  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  Sunpom- 
mlttee  on  Arms  Control,  Internatlonalj Law 
and  Organization,  92nd  Congress,  Flrsti  Ses- 
sion. 22  and  23  July  1971. 

-  The  Canadian  paper  Is  Document  i  27  of 
the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Dis- 
armament entitled  "Working  Paper  a  \  the 
Selsmologlcal  Detection  and  Identlflcat  on  of 
Underground  Nuclear  Explosions." 

"  During  the  same  hearings  the  U.S .  De- 
fense Department  spoksman.  Dr.  Carl 
Walske,  Indicated  that  under  optimist  c  as- 
sumptions only  two  or  three  events  pe  ■  year 
each  In  the  Soviet  Union  and  China  nbove 
the  equivalent  of  six  kllotons  would  c  d  un- 
identified; above  IVj  kllotons,  the  n  imber 
of  unidentified  events  would  be  about  25  In 
the  U.S.S.R.  Prospects  for  Compreh  ensive 
Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty  Hearings,  (Of.  cit.) 
p.  119.  I 

» Ibid.,  p.  129.  It  Is  possibly  true  thi  t  U.S. 
weapons  are  more  sophisticated  thai  their 
Russian  counterparts,  but.  neverthele  «,  the 
Soviet  Union  also  would  have  to  oondu  ;t  sev- 
eral tests  In  developing  new  techJ  ology, 
though  not  of  the  order  of  the  nura  t>er  of 
U.S.  tests. 

•"  Ibid.,  p.  130. 

»/Wd.,p.  131. 

"  Ibid.,  p.  130. 

"/Wd.  pp  107  129. 

"/Wd.,p.  130. 

'  •  Ibid..  Testimony  of  Philip  J.  FarlejL  Dep- 
uty Director  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Contr<  1  and 
Disarmament  Agency,  p.  16.  He  said:  "I  i  view 
of  the  situation  which  has  prevailed  In  In- 
ternational negotiations  since  Gene^  a,  we 
have  not  had  occasion  to  review  forma  ly  the 
precise  number  and  have  not  either  Intro- 
duced or  determined  privately  a  new  n  amber 
since  we  last  spoke  of  seven.  I  think  It  was 
In  1963."  Late  In  February  1972,  he  wever. 
news  reports  suggestetl  that  some  Ex<  cutlve 
branch  consideration  had  been  Initiate  d.  See 
for  example,  Washington  Post,  4  Fel^  1972. 

"  Ibid.,  p.  146. 

"  On  a  March  (as  this  publication  ^nt  to 


press)  Senators  Philip  A.  Hart  and  Charles 
Mathlas  Introduced  a  bipartisan  resolution 
supporting  a  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty 
using  national  means  for  verification. 

"■General  Assembly  Res.  2828  C  (XXVI). 
16  Dec.  1971. 

"The  last  paragraph  Is  especially  impor- 
tant representing  as  it  does  a  consensus  of 
knowledgeable  American,  Soviet,  Indian, 
European,  and  other  scientists  that  uncon- 
trolled peaceful  nuclear  explosions  represent 
a  threat  to  curtailing  nuclear  weapons  pro- 
liferation. 

"This  committee  resulted  from  several 
months  of  United  States-Soviet  Union  ne- 
gotiations In  1961.  The  negotiations  produced 
a  Joint  Statement  of  Agreed  Principles  for 
Disarmament  Negoitiatlons  to  guide  the  two 
countries  in  their  conduct  of  future  disarm- 
ament negotiations.  One  of  these  principles 
specified  that  the  two  sides  would  continue 
to  negotiate  un/tll  a  complete  and  compn- 
henslve  disarmament  agreement  was 
achieved. 

MtrroAL   AKD   Balanced   Force   Reductions: 
The  Next  Step  in  Detente? 

(By  Robert  E.  Hunter) 

Can  there  be  arms  control  in  Europe?  This 
Is  a  question  that  is  being  asked  with  in- 
creasing urgency  In  a  number  of  countries. 
It  Is  a  problem  first  of  maintaining  European 
security  at  lower  cost  to  countries  In  both 
East  and  West.  But  any  attempt  to  solve  this 
problem  will  Inevitably  also  have  a  signifi- 
cant Impact  on  other  matters  of  far-recMshlng 
Importance  to  the  future  of  Europe.  What 
happens  In  European  arms  control  could,  for 
example,  affect  the  methods  and  possibly 
even  the  extent  of  Soviet  control  of  pcdltlcal 
developments  In  East  Europe;  It  will  affect 
future  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Wesrtern  Europe  in  many  fields;  it  will 
affect  the  evolution  of  the  European  Com- 
munity; and  it  Is  Inextricably  linked  to  the 
complex  questions  relating  to  a  European 
Security  Conference.  As  a  result,  the  discus- 
sion that  folloMTS  must  continually  be  seen 
in  a  broad  context  and  not  as  a  matter  pri- 
marily of  negotiating  tactics  and  military 
mechanics;  otherwise,  we  may  prejudice  the 
resolution  of  other  Issues  which,  for  the  Eu- 
ropean allies  especially,  are  more  important 
than  questions  of  strategy  or  military  force 
levels. 

This  article  will  therefore  treat  problems 
of  force-reductions  in  Europe  with  an  em- 
phasis on  related  developments  in  the  United 
States.  In  Western  alliance  relations,  and  In 
East-West  ditente  generaUy.  It  will  also 
deal  with  the  timing  of  mutual  and  balanced 
f<»ce  reductions  (MBFR).  necessary  parallel 
efforts,  and  the  relationship  of  United 
States-Soviet  negotiations  to  multilateral 
negotiations.  The  article  will  not  attempt, 
however,  to  suggest  specific  positions  that 
should  be  adopted  by  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  (NATO)  allies  in  actual 
negotiations,  or  the  details  of  negotiations  or 
possible  agreements,  or  the  sh^>e  of  mili- 
tary deployments  and  strategies  In  the  event 
that  negotiations  succeed.  It  will  concentrate 
Instead  on  political  methods  and  Interrela- 
tionships leading  up  to  negotiations  them- 
selves. 

It  is  unlikely  that  a  process  of  negotiating 
force  reductions  on  the  Continent  will  take 
place  In  the  orderly  manner  recommended 
here.  But  the  recommendations  may  at  least 
point  to  a  direction  in  which  the  United 
States  particularly — and  the  Western  allies 
generally — could  usefully  proceed. 

THE    VIEWS    OF    EAST    AND    WEST 

Securing  the  strategic  balance  in  Europe 
with  fewer  forces  and  at  far  lower  cost  than 
at  present  has  long  been  a  stated  go*l  of 
Western  policy.  The  setting  of  this  goal  de- 
rives from  the  existence  of  a  tacit  under- 
standing, on  both  sides  of  European  con- 


frontation, that  the  strategic  status  quo  on 
the  Central  Front  must  be  preserved  in  the 
Interests  of  all  countries  concerned  with 
European  security.  This  goal  is  also  based 
on  the  growing  perception  that  the  massive 
array  of  forces  constituting  NATO  and  the 
Warsaw  Pact  is  much  greater  than  required 
to  provide  assurances  that  the  status  quo  will 
be  preserved.  There  Is  also  an  Important  un- 
stated— and  so  far  untested — assumption  in 
proposals  for  force  reductions:  that  there 
can  be  a  less  expensive  "balance"  of  forces 
that  will  not  threaten  the  climate  of  ac- 
ceptance for  the  strategic  status  quo,  and 
that  such  a  balance  of  forces  could  also  re- 
duce anxieties  on  all  sides  by  de-emphasiz- 
ing the  role  of  deployed  forces  In  European 
confrontation.  There  would.  In  effect,  be  as 
much  "certainty"  In  European  security  as 
there  is  today,  and  a  further  step  taken  to- 
ward lowering  tensions  all  around. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  not  yet  found  the 
means  necesscury  to  change  the  structure  of 
military  confrontation  In  Europe  that  pro- 
tects both  East  and  West  against  virtually 
all  contingencies  (many  of  which  are  con- 
ceivable only  as  expression  of  military 
"worst-possible-case  analysis,"  and  not  as 
realistic  predictions  of  developments  on  the 
Continent).  In  recent  months,  however,  we 
have  seen  a  number  of  developments  that 
could  lead  toward  some  formal,  institutional 
approach  to  a  reduction  of  forces  deployed 
In  Europe.  These  developments  are  not  of 
recent  origin.  For  example,  for  many  years 
there  have  been  approaches  from  the  Warsaw 
Pact  concerning  force  reductions  and  even 
the  abolition  of  the  two  mUltary  pacts.  Most 
important,  the  Warsaw  Pact  has  repeatedly 
proposed  the  convening  of  a  European  Seciu- 
ity  Conference  to  consider  several  political 
and  economic  issues  In  Europe. 

At  least  until  NATO's  recent  formal  com- 
mitment to  it,  the  idea  of  holding  a  con- 
ference has  been  resisted  In  several  Western 
countries — especially  In  the  United  States — 
for  several  reasons.  First,  there  Is  a  risk  of 
raising  false  expectations  and  of  giving  the 
Soviet  Union  a  "propaganda  victory."  It  is 
also  feared  in  some  quarters  that  such  a  con- 
ference would  merely  "confirm"  Soviet 
hegemony  in  Eastern  Europe  without  gain- 
ing anything  substantial  for  the  West.  And 
there  has  been  uncertainty  about  the  role 
the  United  States  would  be  able  to  play  In 
a  European  Security  Conference.  This  un- 
certainty has  been  somewhat  abated  by  the 
specific  references  to  a  United  States  role — 
in,  for  example,  the  June  1970  Warsaw  Pact 
declaration  and  the  Brezhnev-Brandt  com- 
munique of  18  September  1971.*  But  it  has 
nevertheless  reinforced  anxieties  in  Wash- 
ington that  the  Soviet  Union  would  place 
more  emphasis  at  such  a  conference  on  try- 
ing to  divide  the  United  States  from  its 
European  allies  than  on  trying  genuinely  to 
sort  out  problems  to  mutual  advantage. 

In  1968,  NATO  outlined  its  own  views  in  a 
set  of  proposals  designed  to  achieve  the  more 
limited  objective  of  moving  toward  a  less  ex- 
pensive and  perhaps  even  more  stable  form 
of  EJuroi>ean  confrontation.  This  proposal, 
expanded  somewhat  at  the  Rome  Ministerial 
Meeting  of  the  North  Atlantic  Council  in 
1970,  attempted  to  place  primary  focus  on 
achieving  MBFR  ahead  of  other  matters  that 
might  be  considered  at  a  European  Security 
Conference.  Perhaps  more  fundamental 
changes,  or  at  least  discussions,  could  come 
later,  but  concrete  steps  first  had  to  be  taken 
in  regard  to  force  reductions  in  both  halves 
of  EJurope.  In  part,  those  steps  woxild  test 
overall  Soviet  intentions  toward  Improving 
East-West  relations  In  Europe  by  concentrat- 
ing on  a  concrete  issue  of  particular  interest 
to  the  West.  Indeed.  It  Is  not  entirely  clear 
that  the  NATO  powers  expected  much  to 
come  0*  their  proposals  for  force  reductions, 
nor  that  this  was  a  completely  serious  effort. 
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Nonetheless,  in  June  1970,  the  Warsaw 
Pact  foregln  ministers  responded  favoraMy 
to  the  Idea  of  dlBcusslng  force  reductions — 
Indicating,  however,  that  these  should  not 
take  place  at  an  all -European  confer  eooe  but 
should  be  determined  instead  "by  the  organ 
proposed  to  be  established  by  the  all-Euro- 
pean conference  or  in  any  other  forum  ac- 
ceptable to  Interested  states."  NATO  at  that 
time  did  not  consider  this  an  adequate  re- 
sponse. 

General  Secretary  Leonid  Brezhnev  went 
further  at  the  Twenty-Fourth  Congress  of 
the  Soviet  Communist  Party  In  Muvb  1971 
and  again  in  a  speech  in  May.  He  accepted 
in  broad  outline  the  prevalent  Western  view 
that  MBFR  should  proceed  on  Its  own.  bene- 
fiting from  whatever  political  context  is  im- 
plicit, but  not  requiring  the  prior  solution 
of  more  complex  Issues.  Why  Brezhnev  made 
this  proposal  Is  not  clear.  He  may  have  wished 
to  exploit  Western  desires  for  lower  defense 
budgets  In  order  to  weaken  resolve  to  main- 
tain today's  level  of  forces  or  Increase  their 
effectiveness.  Brezhnev  may  have  been 
genuinely  Interested  in  seeing  detente  move 
forward  In  an  area  promising  some  budgetary 
savings  (even  though  the  current  five-year 
plan  belles  this) ,  and  permitting  the  Soviet 
Union  to  pay  greater  attention  to  China.  He 
may  have  seen  this  proposal  as  a  device  for 
gaining  greater  access  to  Western  technology. 
He  may  have  wished  to  gain  specific  West- 
ern recognition  of  the  Soviet  "sphere  of  in- 
fluence" In  Eastern  Europe,  as  a  way  of  re- 
ducing the  West's  economic  attractiveness 
for  Eastern  Europeans.  Or  he  may  simply 
have  wanted  to  show  that  the  Soviet  Union, 
in  contrast  to  China,  was  concerned  with 
arms  control  and  relaxation  of  tensions — a 
position  that  would  reflect  Soviet  anxieties 
over  a  possible  Sino-Amerlcan  detente  and 
might  help  the  USSR  In  the  Internal  debates 
taking  place  within  the  Communist  world. 

Indeed,  If  this  last  suggested  motive  of 
■Imply  appearing  to  be  Interested  In  arms 
eontrol  was  the  dominant  one,  the  Soviet 
Union  may  not  have  had  a  clear  Idea  at  the 
time  of  what  negotiations  would  entail,  and 
may  not  have  been  prepared  for  NATO's  fa- 
vorable re^Mnse.  And  this  response,  after  all, 
was  precipitated  In  part  by  the  role  the  May 
Brezhnev  speech  played  In  the  United  States 
Senate  debate  on  Senator  Mike  Mansfield's 
amendment  to  reduce  United  States  forces 
In  Europe  by  150,000  men.  Significantly, 
Brezhnev's  earlier,  March  speech  had  been 
largtiy  ignored  In  the  West. 

NATO's   "OO  SLOW"   APFXOACH 

NATO's  formal  response  to  the  Soviet  pro- 
posal came  at  the  Ministerial  Meeting  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Council,  held  at  Lisbon  in 
Jime  1971.  WhUe  responding  favorably, 
NATO  added  enough  qualifications  to  ensure 
that  the  process  would  get  under  way  slowly. 
The  qualifications  Included:  further  explora- 
tion of  the  Soviet  offer;  a  meeting  of  NATO's 
deputy  foreign  ministers,  "or  other  high  of- 
ficials," to  review  the  results  of  exploratory 
contacts  and  to  consult  on  approaches  to 
MBFR;  and  appointment  by  the  Council  of 
a  representative  to  conduct  still  further  ex- 
ploratory talks  designed  to  work  out  arrange- 
ments for  the  negotiations.  NATO's  retiring 
Secretary-General,  Sgr.  Manllo  Broslo,  was 
selected  to  represent  the  Organization,  but 
so  far  the  Soviet  Union  has  studiously  re- 
fused to  receive  him. 

In  view  of  past  disappointments  In  the 
pursuit  of  detente  (and  especially  in  view 
of  the  shock  produced  by  the  Soviet  invasion 
of  Czechoslovakia)  by  the  slow  and  cautious 
approach  prompted  by  the  United  States  and 
adopted  by  NATO  was  understandable.  In- 
deed, without  a  clear  indication  of  Soviet  mo- 
tives and  intentions,  there  is  still  much 
■kepticlsm  In  the  West  about  proceeding 
with  negotiations  on  force  reductions  at  all. 
Not  only  are  there  the  arguments  advanced 
>g<^nst  a  broader  European  Security  Confer- 
ence, but  also  there  is  concern  that  the  very 


start  of  negotiations  to  reduce  forces  would 
lead  NATO  to  begin  "unravelling"  before  an 
adequate  system  of  Exiropean  security  Is 
ready  to  replace  It.  Many  European  states, 
especially,  would  be  Inclined  to  reduce  their 
contributions  to  defense  still  further,  in 
anticipation  of  a  successful  outcome  of  the 
talks.  Or  they  might  see  negotiations  largely 
as  a  United  States  effort  to  cloak  a  decreas- 
ing concern  with  Europe's  future. 

It  Is  possible  to  exaggerate  the  potential 
financial  savings  to  be  derived  from  force  re- 
ductions, especlaUy  for  the  United  States. 
Even  if  reductions  were  substantial,  which  is 
unlikely  in  the  near  future,  the  United  States 
would  continue  to  maintain  considerable 
forces  on  the  Continent,  along  with  the  In- 
frastructure and  weapons  required  for  re- 
turning major  forces  to  Europe  in  the  event 
they  were  needed.  Indeed,  such  a  double - 
basing  concept  would  cost  the  United  States 
more  than  simply  leaving  forces  where  they 
are.  And  returning  forces  to  the  United 
States,  but  not  disbanding  them,  would  not 
be  cheaper,  even  though  there  could  be  some 
savings  in  foreign  exchange. 

In  addition,  there  Is  the  tremendous  dif- 
ficulty of  coordinating  p<^icles,  on  almost 
any  subject,  within  the  NATO  alliance.  How 
much  more  difficult  it  would  be  to  hammer 
out  a  common  bargaining  position  on  issues 
as  substantive  as  force  reductions  or  the 
new  strategies  that  would  be  needed  for 
Western  defense  (provided,  of  course,  that 
MBFR  proceeded  far  enough  to  Invalidate 
current  strategies)  I  Furthermore,  starting 
MBFR  negotiations  now  may  be  introducing 
prematurely  one  of  the  most  difficult  issues 
in  detente  before  enough  other  "political" 
steps  have  been  taken  to  make  it  possible 
for  troop  reductions  to  help  relax  tensions 
and  strengthen  the  Western  alliance  rather 
than  raise  new  anxieties. 

Most  Important,  however,  beginning  MBFR 
negotiations  now  would  Increase  the  atten- 
tion paid  throughout  the  continent  to  ques- 
tions of  forces  and  strategies  at  a  time 
when  progress  In  detente  has  been  making 
these  seem  less  Important  and  when  atten- 
tion has  been  turning  optimistically  toward 
political  and  economic  matters.  Already,  for 
example,  the  United  States  Secretary  of  De- 
fense has  been  exhorting  the  allies  to  main- 
tain and  axigment  their  defenses  as  part  of 
a  bargaining  position  for  MBFR.  Ten  of 
them  responded  In  December  1971  by  pledg- 
ing a  (1  billion  collective  increase  in  their 
defense  budgets  for  1972.  Secretary  Laird 
has  also  announced  that  American  forces 
in  Europe  would  be  brought  back  up  to  nom- 
inal strength.  Yet  the  paradox  of  seeking 
force  reductions  through  increases  is  obvious. 

Furthermore,  as  negotiating  positions  are 
worked  out  and  new  strategies  formiUated, 
we  may  find  that  MBFR  merely  prolongs  a 
preoccupation  with  strategic  matters  to  the 
extent  of  stifling  other  more  promising  as- 
pects of  ditente.  One  cannot  stress  this  point 
too  much.  The  best  alternative  for  detente, 
therefore,  may  be  simply  to  stop  discussing 
force  levels  In  general,  and  MBFR  In  par- 
tlciilar,  until  a  more  appropriate  moment 
presents  itself  to  raise  these  subjects  again. 

WHT  BEGIN   NEGOTIATIONS   NOW? 

All  of  these  objections  have  to  be  weighed 
carefully  against  arguments  in  favor  of  pro- 
ceeding with  negotiations  at  this  time — not 
the  least  of  which  is  the  fact  that  the  proj- 
ect has  entered  the  canon  of  accepted  NATO 
objectives.  It  may  simply  be  too  late  not  to 
start  negotiations,  although,  of  course, 
whether  or  not  they  must  be  pursued  to  any 
conclusion  is  a  different  matter.  Other,  more 
"positive"  arguments  include  the  hope  that 
any  step  forward  can  "build  confldenoe"  In 
detente  and  thus  lead  on  to  other  steps.  But 
two  of  the  most  Important  reasons  for  pro- 
ceeding now  toward  MBFR  relate  primarily 
to  the  timing  of  the  negotiations  and  are 
essentially  negative.  They  may  be  no  less 
compelling  for  all  that. 


THE    MANSFIEU)    AMENDltENTS 


To  begin  with,  the  issue  of  reducing  troops 
In  Europe  has  not  been  raised  in  a  political 
vacuum.  Most  Important,  In  the  United 
States,  there  is  growing  concern  to  reduce 
United  States  forces  on  the  Continent,  uni- 
laterally if  necessary.  This  concern  is  most 
apparent  in  the  Senate,  where  there  has  long 
been  considerable  sentiment  against  main- 
taining a  large  United  States  presence  in  Eu- 
rope, and  a  feeling  that  the  Eiu-op>eans  should 
"pull  their  own  weight."  Tills  sentiment  has 
been  exacerbated  by  the  economic  national- 
ism of  President  Richard  M.  Nixon's  new 
economic  policy.  It  Is  also  unlikely,  on  the 
basis  of  past  experience,  that  the  new  efforts 
of  "burden  sharing"  among  the  allies  will 
prove  substantial  enough  to  quiet  Senate 
concern  for  very  long. 

Senator  Mansfield  has  been  the  most  di- 
ligent In  trying  to  put  the  Senate  on  record 
In  favor  of  United  States  troop  cuts.  In  the 
past,  he  has  sponsored  "sense  of  the  Senate" 
resolutions  to  this  effect.  More  recently,  how- 
ever, he  has  embodied  his  idea  in  amend- 
ments which,  if  signed  into  law,  would  have 
had  binding  effect.  Two  of  these  were  de- 
feated: one,  in  May  1971.  requiring  a  50  per 
cent  cut  in  forces;  and  one,  in  November,  re- 
quiring a  cut  of  60,000  troops  by  15  June  1972. 

Despite  these  defeats,  some  observers  be- 
lieve that  the  United  States  Administration 
has  not  been  sufficiently  sensitive  to  the  Im- 
portant— even  if  not  yet  majority — senti- 
ment expressed  in  the  Senate  resolutions  and 
amendments.  They  argue  that  the  White 
House  Is  now  living  on  borrowed  time  with 
regard  to  maintaining  310,000  forces  In  Eu- 
rope. At  some  point,  perhaps  in  the  near 
future,  the  Senate  Majority  Leader  is  like- 
ly to  muster  enough  votes  to  pass  an  amend- 
ment calling  for  some  United  States  troop 
reductions  in  Ehirope — unless  he  is  pre- 
empted by  some  other  event,  such  as  prom- 
ise of  success  in  MBFR  negotiations. 

A  key  question  therefore  relates  to  tim- 
ing: will  Senator  Mansfield  succeed  soon, 
or  only  after  a  period  of  two  to  three  years? 
Senate  feeling  against  continuing  to  bear 
such  a  large  military  burden  on  the  Con- 
tinent does  not  appear  to  have  been  dis- 
sipated by  the  defeat  of  the  Mansfield 
amendments,  but  it  is  not  yet  clear  whether 
enough  Senators  would  choose  to  be  iden- 
tified as  opponents  of  this  particular  "se- 
curity" issue  before  the  1972  elections.  Tet 
no  matter  what  the  Immediate  Senate  de- 
cision is  on  this  matter,  some  concrete  steps 
are  required  of  the  Administration  If  it 
vrishes  to  retain  control  of  this  Issue. 

In  practical  terms,  of  course,  an  affirmative 
vote  in  the  Senate — whenever  it  comes — 
might  not  carry  the  day,  since  any  such 
amendment  would  have  trouble  passing  the 
House,  much  less  weathering  a  presidential 
veto  or  a  direct  appeal  to  the  nation  on  the 
basis  of  the  President's  responsibilities  for 
national  security.  But  in  terms  of  United 
States  relations  with  the  European  allies,  an 
expression  of  sentiment  by  a  majority  of 
Senators  would  have  a  strong  impact.  There 
is  already  serious  concern  in  Western  Eiirope 
that  the  experience  of  the  United  States  in 
Vietnam  is  eroding  its  wlUlngnes  to  re- 
tain a  significant  commitment  to  Europe's 
future.  A  declaration  of  sentiment  by  the 
Senate  is  therefore  likely  to  reinforce  un- 
certainties. The  United  States  might  then 
find  that  many  Europeans  would  be  lees  pre- 
pared to  accept  at  face  value  expressions 
of  support  made  by  a  United  States  Admin- 
istration for  the  course  of  political  and  mili- 
tary developments  on  the  Continent. 

Thus,  for  some  time  already,  there  have 
been  persuasive  arguments  at  hand  for  the 
United  States  government  to  take  a  clear 
stand  In  favor  of  negotiations  on  MBFR — 
before  Senator  Mansfield  gains  majority  sup- 
port in  the  Senate  for  his  views,  and  espe- 
cially before  the  European  allies  become  con- 
vinced that  his  success  Is  Imminent.  It  may 
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be  tbat  tbase  negotiations  will  take  iome 
time  to  reach  any  real  conclusion.  It  mi  jr  be 
that  the  Russians  will  retreat  from  heir 
support  of  this  bold  Initiative  If  thej  see 
that  the  West  Is  willing  to  proceed  In  eu  lest 
(in  fact,  this  may  have  been  the  reason  for 
Moscow's  noticeable  cooling  to  the  idel  at 
the  end  of  1971).  But  from  the  standpi  Int 
of  preempting  a  Mansfield  amendment-  -or 
at  least  of  hedging  against  Its  success —  ^he 
convening  of  negotiations  at  an  early  t  kte 
has  Increased  In  importance. 

Indeed,  as  critical  as  it  clearly  is.  the  n  in- 
ner In  which  negotiations  on  MBFR  are  <  >n- 
ducted  may  not  be  as  Important  In  Un  ted 
States  domestic  politics  as  any  action  th«  ;  la 
both  prompt  and  apparently  pointed  in  ;he 
direction  of  troop  reductions.  It  has  b  len 
possible  for  some  time  to  argue  that  the  .  id- 
mlnistratlon  might  have  less  difficulty  (  ver 
time  in  maintaining  "enough"  United  Stltes 
forces  on  the  Continent  by  demonstrating 
clear  support  for  early  negotiations  on  MBFR 
(regardless  of  the  Soviet  response).  In 
context,  "enough"  relates  to  the  abllitj 
to  demonstrate  continuing  United  SI 
conunltment  to  Western  EMrope  and  b 
reduce  any  possible  Soviet  incentive  tol 
while  waiting  for  unilateral  United  Slates 
reductions.  Time,  therefore,  may  only  b  s  on 
the  side  of  the  United  States  (and  of  t  lose 
allies  wishing  to  avoid  a  crisis  over  the 
United  States  commitment)  if  it  la  prep  ired 
to  use  It  soon. 

The  Administration  implicitly  moved  to- 
ward the  position  suggested  here  whei  it 
relied  heavily  on  the  Brezhnev  speech  In  ilay 
to  defeat  the  first  Mansfield  amendment  (by 
a  vote  of  61  to  36);  it  locked  Itself  into  ;his 
position  in  November,  when  Its  chief  wea  xan 
in  defeating  the  second  amendment  (1  y  a 
vote  of  6*  to  39)  was  a  presidential  Utter 
arguing  that  unilateral  United  States  :uts 
would  undermine  progress  toward  neg<  tia- 
tlons  to  reduce  forces  on  both  sides.  Cont  nu- 
ing  this  process  has  now  thus  become  nt  ces- 
sary  if  the  Administration  is  not  to  be  f  iced 
by  a  future,  successful  challenge  from  the 
Senate,  with  consequences  outlined  aboi  e. 

STRATEGIC    SEPARATISM 

These  concerns  are  supplemented  by  tr  »nds 
emerging  in  Western  Eiu-ope.  In  the  nexl  few 
years,  for  example,  the  United  States  will 
have  to  face  the  possible  growth  wlthis  the 
alliance  of  a  European  movement  fav(  ring 
the  addition  of  a  formal  security  dlmei  sion 
to  the  European  Community.  This  still  nas- 
cent development  stems  in  part  frorn  in- 
creased doubts  that  the  United  States  can 
be  relied  upon  much  longer  to  provide  V  est- 
ern  Europe  with  all  of  the  strategic  aj  sur- 
ances  It  needs — assurances  not  so  much  that 
the  United  States  would  be  prepared  to  help 
prevent  war  as  that  It  would  be  prei  ared 
to  underpin  a  diplomatic  process  of  n  ove- 
ment  in  East-West  political  and  econ  )mlc 
relations.  There  are  also  growing  indlca  ions 
that  Britain  and  France  are  each  dls):  seed 
to  believe  that  the  other  power  look  i  to 
some  form  of  European  military  effort  and 
identity  as  an  important  element  of  1  heir 
revived  relationship  with  each  other. 

Furthermore,  the  idea  of  strategic  sep*  rat- 
ism  Is  emerging  in  Western  Europe  .  ks  a 
device  for  gaining  greater  influence— cttleast 
symbolically — in  the  course  of  ^Htlcal 
changes  that  will  be  poeslble  in  East-lleest 
relations  during  the  next  few  years.  tCis  is 
particularly  important  in  the  case  ol  bi- 
lateral United  States-Soviet  negotiallona 
such  as  SALT,  which  vitally  affect  Euiope, 
and  In  which  it  can  no  longer  be  ass^ned 
that  United  States  and  Western  Eurofean 
interests  are  Identical.  T 

For  all  these  reasons,  it  appears  llkelyihat 
Western  European  governments  will  wii  ti  to 
take  a  more  active  part  in  ordering  Euro  >ean 
security  during  the  next  few  years.  Bee  luse 
of  opposition  In  parliaments,  this  may  i  tean 
not  increased  defense  budgets,  but  ri  ther 
movement  toward,  among  other  things,  i  ome 


form  of  Western  Europ>ean  security  organiza- 
tion. Such  a  development  would  be  a  natural 
one,  at  some  point,  as  an  emerging  European 
Community  takes  more  decisions  in  common 
and  accepts  more  responsibility  for  all 
aspects  of  supranational  sovereignty,  includ- 
ing foreign  policy  and  defense.  Nor  should 
the  United  States  be  opposed  to  such  a  de- 
velopment, especially  since  It  would  promote 
the  strength  of  a  European  Community  for 
whose  security  and  prosperity  the  United 
States  will  continue  to  have  concern. 

The  question  is  less  one  of  "whether?" 
than  of  "when?" — though  public  reluctance 
to  take  defense  seriously  could  vitiate  even 
those  organizational  efforts  that  did  not  coat 
more  money.  As  the  failure  of  the  European 
Defense  Community  in  1954  testifies,  how- 
ever, cooperation  in  basic  areas  of  national 
sovereignty  such  as  defense  and  foreign 
policy  has  to  come  late  in  the  process  of 
forming  a  community — if  the  risk  is  to  be 
avoided  of  threatening  the  whole  edifice  by 
forcing  Individual  countries  to  take  critical 
decisions  before  they  are  prepared  to  do  so. 
The  Common  Market  crisis  of  1965,  which 
raised  problems  that  had  even  fewer  impli- 
cations for  national  sovereignty,  reinforces 
this  point.  Furthermore,  there  are  some  prac- 
tical implications  of  moving  at  this  time  to 
greater  European  defense  cooperation — im- 
plications for  reducing  the  emphasis  in 
ditente  on  military  questions. 

On  the  most  practical  level,  greater  em- 
phasis on  a  separate  strategic  identity  in 
Europe  at  this  time  would  mean  even  more 
attention  paid  by  governments  to  defense 
and  deterrence  in  general,  and  to  the  actual 
details  of  forward  defense  and  defense  orga- 
nization in  particular — despite  general  ac- 
ceptance of  the  strategic  status  quo  which 
has  reduced  the  Importance  of  these  defense 
efforts,  even  if  there  were  fewer  United  States 
forces  on  the  Continent.  Any  such  preoccu- 
pation with  modalities,  should  it  occur, 
would  come  about  precisely  because  of  the 
compelling  political  objectives  of  European 
cooperation  that  would  be  served  by  E^iro- 
pean  defense  arrangements.  These  political 
objectives  are  judged  to  be  at  least  as  im- 
portant as  concern  about  United  States  in- 
tentions toward  the  Continent. 

It  is  true  that  such  an  effort  would  act  as 
a  hedge  against  lingering  uncertainties 
about  Soviet  intentions  toward  Western 
Europe.  Yet  it  is  also  true  that  a  context 
of  military  confrontation,  once  established, 
imposes  a  logic  of  its  own.  That  logic  then 
exerts  its  own  pressures,  even  when  there  is 
no  military  threat  sufficient  to  warrant  its 
emergence.  Even  If  It  came  up  against  wide- 
spread public  Indifference,  this  logic  would 
still  be  taken  seriously  by  governments,  and 
greater  concentration  on  military  factors 
would  have  a  significant  impact  on  the 
process  of  negotiating  force  reductions.  For 
one  thing,  it  would  lead  the  Western  allies 
to  spend  extra  energy  debating  the  strength 
and  character  of  the  defense  structure  that 
would  be  left  after  force  reductions  have 
taken  place.  This  is  not  to  say  that  defense 
Issues  need  not  be  considered:  It  is  a  matter 
of  emphasis  and  degree.  There  has  always 
been  a  danger  that  a  political  process  of 
reducing  forces  would  be  negated  by  an  ap- 
proach, on  both  Bides,  that  placed  too  much 
emphasis  on  the  kinds  of  strategies  that 
would  be  viable  after  MBFR  had  taken 
place. 

A   KUaOPEAN   NUCLEAS   DETEUUENT? 

For  another  thing,  in  time  there  would 
also  be  more  Interest  in  Europe  in  creating 
some  form  of  nuclear  deterrent — baaed  on 
current  Britiah  and  French  capabilities — 
that  can  operate  independently  of  the 
United  States  deterrent.  This  Interest  would 
merely  be  strengthened  by  any  Western 
European  move  toward  a  security  organiza- 
tion, which  would  Inevitably  come  up 
against  the  reluctance  to  spend  more  on 
defense.  There  would  be  a  tendency  to  make 


up  a  ahortfaU  In  tnx^  levela  with  nuclear 
weapoDB — even  though  these  would  be  lew 
sophisticated  than  weapons  available  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  development  of  a  European  nuclear 
deterrent  could  be  particularly  unsettling 
for  all  concerned.  The  Soviet  Union,  espe- 
cially, is  not  yet  ready  to  welcome  another 
center  of  strategic  decision-making  in  West- 
ern Europe  in  addition  to  that  controlled 
by  the  United  SUtes  President.  Intleed.  the 
more  likely  it  Is  that  the  Western  Europeans 
will  want  to  proceed  to  some  form  of  polit- 
ically Independent  deterrent — even  if  this 
does  not  now  seem  a  real  possibility  to  the 
Rtissians — the  less  likely  Moscow  will  be  to 
pursue  a  process  of  mutual  force  reductions 
that  would  significanUy  diminish  its  mili- 
tary presence  in  Eastern  Europe  (if  It  would 
do  so  at  all ) . 

The  role  of  West  Germany  in  any  nuclear 
deterrent  would  be  of  even  greater  concern 
to  all  nations  interested  in  the  future  of  Eu- 
rope. This  role  might  be  limited  to  financial 
contributions  at  first.  At  some  point,  how- 
ever, the  vexing  question  of  a  West  German 
role  in  the  actual  ixse  of  nuclear  weapons 
would  have  to  be  faced.  Indeed,  the  prospect 
of  this  Issue's  eventually  arising  would  in- 
hibit the  progress  of  negotiations  on  MBPR 
step  by  step  with  any  discussions  withia 
Western  Europe  about  its  own  deterrent. 

The  United  States,  too,  continues  to  be  di- 
rectly concerned  about  the  emergence  of  a 
Western  European  nuclear  force.  It  still 
values  Its  dominant  role  in  nuclear  decision- 
making for  the  West,  and  will  no  doubt  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  Since  the  onset  of  detente, 
however,  this  role  has  been  less  important  to 
the  United  States  as  a  way  of  ensuring  its 
control  over  the  use  of  the  Western  arsenal 
In  the  event  of  a  nuclear  war  than  as  a  fac- 
tor In  United  States  relations  with  the  So- 
viet Union.  The  SALT  talks,  after  all.  are 
predicated  on  the  United  States'  being  able 
to  negotiate — whether  its  allies  agree  or  not — 
the  level  of  those  armaments  that  make  up 
the  bulk  of  the  Western  strategic  arsenal,  but 
which  are  also  centrally  Involved  In  Western 
European  strategy.  For  this  reason — as  well 
as  for  others,  including  its  Interest  in  non- 
proliferation — the  United  States  would  look 
askance  at  Western  European  efforts  to  cre- 
ate another  center  of  nuclear  decision- 
making. 

For  the  United  States,  therefore,  a  key 
issue  in  approaching  negotiations  on  MBFR 
relates  to  the  likelihood  that  in  the  fairly 
near  future  Western  Eiirope  will  seek  a  great- 
er degree  of  strategic  independence,  either 
within  NATO  or  In  some  new  European  se- 
curity organization.  For  as  long  as  it  is  in 
the  United  States'  Interest  to  inhibit,  or  at 
least  postpone,  this  movement,  it  will  need 
to  maintain  enough  forces  on  the  Continent 
to  continue  the  credibility  of  its  nuclear 
guarantee.  The  nuclear  guarantee  is  impor- 
tant, as  noted  above,  more  for  Its  role  In  the 
"logic"  of  military  confrontation  and  in 
demonstrating  a  United  States  political  com- 
mitment to  Eurc^e's  peaceful  and  orderly 
development  than  for  its  role  in  an  actual 
crisis  or  war.  The  United  States  must  there- 
fore continue  to  station  "hostage"  forces  ca- 
pable of  some  limited  form  of  flexible  re- 
sponse, although  how  large  these  must  be  la 
by  no  means  clear.  The  United  States  must 
also  retain  enough  tactical  nuclear  weapons 
on  the  Continent  to  reinforce  the  Idea  that 
there  would  be  fairly  rapid  escalation  to  nu- 
clear war  (with  the  United  States  strategic 
arsenal  brought  into  play)  In  the  event  of 
major  hostilities.  At  the  same  time,  the 
United  States  needs  to  bring  its  allies  more 
fully  Into  the  planning  of  forward  defense.  In 
order  to  give  them  a  greater  stake  m  existing 
arrangements  rather  than  direct  them  to- 
ward separate  efforts.  In  this  way.  the  United 
States  wotild  also  help  to  reassure  the  Rus- 
sians that  its  presence  In  Western  Europe 
exerts  a  considerable  force  for  restraint  on 
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Western  European  ambitions  for  a  separate 
strategy. 

Clearly  these  efforts  would  wcn-k  against 
MBFR  by  stressing  a  United  States  mUltary 
role  In  Europe  at  the  very  time  that  It  should 
be  de-empbaslzed.  There  Is  no  simple  way 
to  resolve  this  dilemma.  However,  if  negotia- 
tions on  MBFR  were  started  fairly  soon,  the 
United  States  could  at  least  get  that  process 
well  under  way  before  Western  Eurc^>ean 
strategic  separatism  becomes  an  important 
trend. 

paAcncAL  STXP  toward  MBra 

Prompt  action  would  help  in  several  ways 
to  meet  the  various  problems  presented  here. 
First,  If  negotiations  on  MBFR  were  to  begin 
soon,  they  would  help  focus  attention  in 
the  NATO  alliance  on  an  orderly  means  of 
permitting  some  United  States  force  re- 
ductions before  domestic  pressures  cause 
reduction  to  take  place  hlggledyplggledy 
and  with  little  regard  for  political 
consequences.  Of  course,  it  may  be  argued 
that  starting  negotiations  on  MBFR  now 
would  only  hasten  Western  Europe's  search 
for  Its  own  strategic  Identity.  Yet  it  can 
also  be  argued  that  the  Europeans  are  more 
likely  to  be  discouraged  from  this  search 
by  evidence  that  the  United  States  is  pre- 
pared to  take  their  security  problems  seri- 
ously—evidence represented  by  serious 
efforts  to  bring  about  formal  negotiations — 
than  they  are  by  today's  uncertainty  about 
future  United  States  military,  political,  or 
economic  intentions  toward  the  Continent. 

Second,  an  orderly  process  of  negotiating 
MBFR,  provided  that  it  begins  soon,  could 
itself  help  to  reduce  anxieties  concerning  a 
possible  turning  away  by  the  United  States 
from  Continent.  Such  a  move  by  the  United 
States  would  Increase  the  Soviet  Union's 
chances  to  reduce  Western  Eiirope  to  a  state 
of  political  neutrality,  if  not  dependence.' 
Today,  a  European  Community  armed  with 
nuclear  weapons  would  appear  to  be  one 
way  of  protecting  the  area  from  the  emer- 
gence of  such  a  Soviet  threat;  making  a 
commitment  to  an  orderly  political  process 
of  MBFR  would  be  a  better  way  to  do  It, 
even  though  this  effort  might  not  l>e  enough. 
Indeed,  neutralization  is  more  a  problem  of 
Western  European  cohesion  and  of  orderly 
changes  In  Western  defense  than  it  Is  of  any 
particular  strategy,  fcM-ce  structure,  or  pat- 
tern of  European  involvement  in  military 
affairs.  Without  cohesion.  Western  European 
nuclear  weapons  would  do  little  to  prevent 
political  neutralization. 

Third,  and  most  Important,  a  process  of 
negotiating  MBFR  that  gets  under  way  in 
the  near  future,  with  all  of  Its  Institutional 
paraphernalia  and  consultations,  might  help 
to  "freeaie"  Western  European  trends  toward 
strategic  separatism  before  they  get  well  es- 
tablished, and  before  they  exaggerate  the 
role  that  will  continue  to  be  played  In  Euro- 
pean security  by  military  forces  and  a  viable 
forward  defense.  Even  the  most  ambitious 
European  federalist  will  resist  introducing 
an  added  element  of  complexity — both  diplo- 
matic and  military — into  an  effort  that  has 
raised  hopes  (true  or  false)  that  defense 
budgets  of  all  countries  Involved  in  European 
security  could  be  reduced  without  prejudic- 
ing the  political  development  oT  the  Euro- 
pean Ccxnmunlty. 

Fourth,  successful  negotiation  on  MBFR 
could  also  help  to  reinforce  a  trend  that  has 
already  appeared  in  superpower  politics — 
that  of  reducing  the  role  of  military  forces  as 
the  primary  factor  in  constituting  and  dem- 
onstrating a  nation's  power.  Provided  that 
MBFR  did  indeed  preserve  the  climate  of 
acceptance  for  the  strategic  status  quo  in 
Europe,  there  could  be  a  decreasing  emphasis 
on  questions  of  military  forces  and  strategy 
In  the  ordering  of  security  on  the  Continent, 
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even  though  the  initial  response  would  be  to 
increase  that  emphasis. 

In  time,  moving  away  from  reliance  on 
military  forces  as  the  exclusive  foundation 
for  Etiropean  security  could  also  help  to  in- 
hibit the  growth  of  pressures  in  the  Euroi>ean 
Cocnmunity  for  nuclear  weapons  simply  as 
a  function  of  great  power  status.  MBFR 
could  make  clear  to  all  Western  Europeans — 
as  it  alresuly  has  to  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union — the  limited  political  value  of 
nuclear  weapons  in  this  part  of  the  world. 
Even  if  Western  Europe  were  to  opt  for  some 
form  of  defense  organization  of  its  own,  it 
would  be  less  likely  after  MBFR  had  taken 
place  to  substitute  a  nuclear  force  for  ex- 
pensive, and  thus  unpopiilar,  conventional 
force  levels;  a  non-nuclear  defense  organiza- 
tion could  be  maintained  at  lower  cost,  yet 
carry  relatively  more  diplomatic  weight.  In 
an  environment  where  United  States  and 
Soviet  forces  also  had  been  reduced. 

It  is  even  possible  that  a  general  reduction 
of  arms  on  the  Continent  would  hasten  the 
day  (still  very  far  off.  if  possible  at  all)  when 
some  form  of  cohesive  structure  in  Western 
Exirope  would  be  able  to  deal  more  effectively 
with  the  Soviet  Union  in  a  diplomatic  arena, 
without  either  going  Its  separate  way  from 
the  United  States  or  acquiring  nuclear  weap- 
ons. Then  Western  European  economic 
strength  could  have  a  greater  Impact  on 
political  developments. 

For  all  these  reasons,  therefore,  both  the 
United  States  and  Its  allies  have  an  Interest 
in  seeing  that  steps  leading  to  negotiations 
on  MBFR  (whether  they  take  place  separate- 
ly or  as  part  of  a  European  Security  Con- 
ference) begin  soon  and  maintain  momen- 
tun>.  Undeniably,  how  these  negotiations 
take  place  will  also  be  very  important  and 
worthy  of  careful  deliberation  uiunatched  in 
NATO's  history.  There  is  always  a  possibility 
that  the  process  of  negotiating  may  itself 
get  out  of  hand,  especially  in  the  case  of 
efforts  by  the  Western  powers  to  coordinate 
their  position.'  At  the  outset,  however,  a  firm 
commitment  to  proceed  in  this  direction  may 
be  more  important  than  insistence  on  the 
working  out  of  all  procedural  details.  The 
time  factor  may  be  on  the  Western  allies'  side 
only  if  they  are  prepared  to  use  it  wisely  now. 
And  the  methods  they  employ  in  trying  to 
agree  may  become  even  more  Important  than 
the  specifics  of  their  agreement. 

trNrrEO  states-ettropean  cooperation 

Negotiations  on  MBFR  must  also  take  ac- 
count of  other  developments  taking  place  in 
Eiuope.  Indeed,  it  should  be  clear  at  this 
point  that  mutual  and  balanced  force  re- 
ductions will  have  a  most  profound — though 
as  yet  unclear — Impact  on  the  character  of 
both  the  Western  and  Eastern  alliances.  Ne- 
gotiations must  therefore  be  seen  primarily 
as  a  political  process  whose  essential  objec- 
tive is  to  shore  up  what  military  stability  al- 
ready exists,  at  lower  cost,  while  minimizing 
difficulties  that  arise  In  the  process.  The  word 
minimize  Is  used  advisedly:  some  develop- 
ments, such  as  the  decreasing  influence  of 
the  United  States  in  Europe  in  many  flelds, 
wlU  in  any  event  create  profound  difficulties, 
which  are  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper. 
Within  the  limited  context  of  the  subject 
under  discussion,  however,  there  are  some 
things  that  should  be  done.  For  one  thing, 
the  United  States  should  realize  that  do- 
mestic pressures,  and  European  views  of  these 
pressures,  for  a  reduction  of  United  States 
forces  on  the  Continent  may  proceed  faster 
than  negotiations  on  MBFR,  de^ite  the  in- 
hibiting effects  but  these  negotiations  would 
have  on  any  Mansfield  amendment  and  senti- 
ments related  to  It.  This  will  be  pwtlcuUrly 
significant  if  for  any  reason  the  Russians 
retreat  from  their  commitment  to  negotia- 
tions, as  they  may  now  be  doing. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
inforce any  existing  Soviet  interest  in  MBFR, 
even  thotigh  the  Soviet  Union  ml^t  be- 


lieve it  oould  gain  significant  advantages  by 
simply  allowing  United  States  forces  to  be 
reduced  unilaterally.  It  is  not  certain,  how- 
ever, that  this  would  be  entirely  to  Soviet 
liking,  at  least  in  the  long  run,  because  of 
the  potential  problem  of  Western  European 
strategic  separatism  noted  above.  Ilie  Rus- 
sians also  may  not  wish  the  United  States  to 
withdraw  so  many  troops  that  the  role  of  the 
Bundesu>ehr,  the  largest  conventional  army  in 
NATO  Europe,  would  be  further  enhanced.* 

An  approach  to  resolving  these  problems 
may  be  to  concentrate  on  establishing  an 
orderly  process  that  would  lead  to  the  with- 
drawal of  some  United  States  forces,  rather 
than  trjrlng.  in  the  atisence  of  an  MBFR 
agreement,  to  prevent  any  and  all  United 
States  troop  reductions.  On  the  face  of  it, 
this  suggestion  may  seem  paradoxical,  but  it 
is  not  when  viewed  In  terms  of  allied  polit- 
ical relations,  and  especially  in  terms  of 
Western  European  psychology  regarding  the 
underlying  United  States  political  commit- 
ment to  the  Continent.  It  is  clear  that  the 
United  States  does  not  need  310,000  troops 
on  the  Continent  to  preserve  a  credible  com- 
mitment to  its  alli««'  future.  In  fact,  re- 
inforcement of  thib  "magic  numt>er"  may 
simply  be  tenq)ting  fate  by  increasing  pres- 
sures at  home  that  would  initiate  troop  re- 
ductions on  a  haphazard  and  disorderly  basis 
and  might  overemphasize  the  importance  of 
any  reductions  that  do  take  place.  It  is  this 
disorder  that  the  United  States  most  needs 
to  avert.  Indeed,  the  manner  in  which  Amer- 
ican force  reductions  take  place  is  more  im- 
portant than  the  actual  number  of  troops 
arrived  at.  The  United  States  can  help  in 
this  process  by  determining  in  consultations 
with  Its  allies  the  number  of  forces  actually 
required  to  retain  European  confidence  in 
the  United  States  commitment.  Of  course, 
"consultations"  are  always  taking  place.  But 
an  effort  must  be  made  to  convince  Western 
Europeans  that  these  consultations  can  be  a 
means  of  gaining  some  say  in  United  States 
force  reductions — rather  than  simply  a  means 
of  stressing  demands  that  Washington  main- 
tain present  force  strength.  Without  this 
albeit  difficult  process  the  allies  will  be  un- 
prepared for  the  consequences  of  a  smaller 
United  States  troop  presence,  however  it 
comes  about.  Indeed,  there  is  considerable 
scope  in  this  matter  for  the  Western  Euro- 
peans to  try  to  act  in  common — building, 
perhaps,  on  the  so-called  "Eurodinner"  con- 
sultations among  themselves  that  take  place 
before  meetings  of  NATO's  Defense  Plarmlng 
Committee.  Such  cooperation  would  also  be 
helpful  throughout  MBFR  negotiations,  and 
would  give  Western  Europeans  a  form  of 
"identity"  within  the  Atlantic  alliance,  with- 
out a  defense  organization  that  Included 
strategic  separatism  and  overemphasis  on 
military  programs  and  plans. 

In  the  process,  the  United  States  could 
begin  to  reduce  the  military  character  of  Its 
Involvement  with  Europe,  further  reducing 
the  role  of  NATO  In  alliance  diplomacy,  and 
begin  to  bolster  a  recognition  that  economic 
relations  and  economic  organizations  (such 
as  the  Organization  for  Economic  Coopera- 
tion and  Development)  will  play  an  Increas- 
ingly significant  role  !n  demonstrating 
United  States  concern  for  the  future  of  Eu- 
rope. Indeed,  promoting  this  shift  of  empha- 
sis could  actually  contribute  to  European 
security,  by  placing  Atlantic  relations  in- 
creasingly on  a  basis  that  is  more  likely  to 
endure  than  is  the  stationing  of  310.000  men 
in  Europe. 

In  this  regard,  the  economic  nationalism 
of  the  new  economic  policy  was  particularly 
unfortunate,  as  was  European  reluctance  to 
meet  legitimate  United  States  objections  to 
some  practices  of  the  European  Community. 
A  failure  by  the  allies  to  work  out  ciurent 
problems  in  their  trade  and  monetary  rela- 
tions could  have  effects  of  far-reaching  im- 
portance on  the  alliance,  particularly  with 
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major  decisions  on  force  reductions  pen(  ing. 
If  discussion  within  the  alliance  on  chls 
sensitive  subject  goes  forward  In  the  mlds  of 
a  general  climate  of  acrimony  and  dlstsist 
over  economic  matters,  then  the  potentlilly 
adverse  consequences  of  MBFR  negotiations 
sketched  earlier  would  be  more  likely  to 
come  aboiit.  Indeed,  reestablishing  a  cUmi  te 
of  cooperation  on  alliance  economic  proble  ns 
has  now  become  a  critical  matter  for  Its  o  m 
sake,  for  the  sake  of  the  next  steps  to  t>e 
taken  In  detente,  and  for  the  sake  of  1  ne 
future  of  Atlantic  relations  and  security  g<  a- 
erally.  The  Initial  agreement  on  the  devah  a- 
tlon  of  the  dollar.  In  December  1071,  v  as 
therefore  a  step  In  the  right  direction.  1  le 
real  test  will  come,  however,  with  efforts  to 
restructure  the  International  monetary  s  s- 
tem  and  to  sort  out  disagreements  on  tra  le. 

This  economic  crisis  underscores  She 
changes  taking  place  In  Atlantic  relations. 
But  It  Is  not  yet  clear  what  the  naturl  of 
the  new  relations  will  be;  they  can  only  de- 
velop through  consultations,  experience,  »nd 
sensitivity  on  all  sides.  It  is  extremely  Im- 
portant that  the  United  States  not  tr  '  to 
decide  the  character  of  these  relations  la  ad- 
vance; It  will  need  to  adapt  Itself  gradi  ally 
to  the  emergence  of  a  situation  In  wfklch 
"equality"  is  becoming  a  fact  rather 
merely  the  goal  of  political  rhetoric  tl 
was  In  the  1960s. 

Provided  that  these  points  are  bori 
mind,  consultations  leading  to  some  ui 
eral  United  States  force  reduction  canitake 
place  without  weakening  the  strength  c  t  the 
Atlantic  alliance.  By  bringing  the  Weste:  a  al- 
lies more  closely  Into  United  States  de  ense 
decision-making,  while  demonstrating  t  >  the 
Soviet  Union  that  the  process  Is  an  oi  lerly 
one  that  will  not  weaken  the  fundan»nt&l 
fabric  of  Atlantic  relations  (If  this  cail  in- 
deed, be  done),  such  an  efTort  could  Actu- 
ally reinforce  Moscow's  incentives  to  rmuoe 
forces  on  Its  side  as  well.  Certainly  it  w  >uld 
reduce  the  utility  of  Soviet  forces  as  a  p(  lltl- 
cal  weapon  for  intimidating  Western  Eui  ape. 
If  consultations  on  a  unilateral  force  re  uc- 
tion  did  take  place  between  the  United  S<  sites 
and  the  Western  allies,  the  Russians  w  uld 
also  have  less  incentive  to  stall  on  MI  E^R; 
there  would  then  be  little  rea.<ion  for  thei  i  to 
expect  United  States  unilateral  reduction  s  to 
weaken  Atlantic  ties  and  thus  Increase  So  irlet 
political  opportunities  in  Western  Europs. 

Of  course  both  the  United  States  and  the 
Western  allies  should  continue  to  press  for 
negotiations  on  MBPR.  especially  to  etu  ure 
that  the  process  of  reductions  on  both  s  des 
is  clear  and  controlled  all  around.  But  s«  me 
reduction  of  United  States  forces.  un<  er- 
taken  while  the  United  States  supports  its 
allies'  political  efforts  in  detente,  need  not 
rule  out  Soviet  and  Warsaw  Pact  reductl  sna 
as  well.  The  essential  point  Is  that  the  ;vm 
processes  need  to  be  pursued  simultaneo'  isly 
by  the  West.  If  this  Is  done,  the  allies  m  ;ht 
be  better  able  to  discuss  in  an  orderly  fi  sh- 
lon  the  complex  questions  of  Atlantic  lela- 
tions  that  will  arise  whenever  and  how  >ver 
forces  are  restructured  on  the  Continent  By 
broadening  alliance  consultations  on  a  loet 
of  political  issues,  and  thus  decreasing  the 
chances  of  fragmentation.  It  may  be  po^  Ible 
to  offset  the  advantage  the  Eastern  :  bloc 
would  have  In  negotiating  as  a  unit  on  M  3FR 
In  the  event  that  negotiations  take  place  >ut- 
slde  a  broader  European  Security  Co:  ifer 
ence.' 

Another  political  effort  that  should  be  fcon- 
ducted  at  the  same  time  as  MBFR  com  ems 
one  of  Western  Europe's  primary  goal  s  In 
ditente:  to  gain  better  Soviet  behavk  r  In 
Eastern  Europe.  At  the  moment,  this  o'  Jec 
tlve  Is  most  threatened  by  the  Brezhnev  >oc- 
trtne.  by  which  the  Russians  have  beei  at- 
tempting to  retain  a  large  measure  of  coi  trol 
over  Internal  developments  In  Eastern  Eu- 
rope. Of  course  It  may  be  that  the  Doctt-lne 
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cannot  be  sustained  In  any  event,  especially 
In  view  of  the  growth  of  Eastern  European 
economic  power  and  the  increasing  depend- 
ence of  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  West  for  Its 
own  economic  progress.  So  far,  however,  the 
Doctrine  certainly  has  not  been  abandoned.* 

Western  Ehiropean  states  wUl  be  more  dis- 
posed to  explore  the  possibilities  of  a  more 
liberal  Soviet  approach  In  Eastern  Europe 
(and  will  be  better  able  to  do  so)  If  the 
United  SUtes  continues  Its  strong  opposition 
to  the  Brezhnev  Doctrine  at  the  same  time 
that  It  reinforces  understandings  with  Moe- 
oow  about  the  strategic  status  quo  In  Europe 
and  pursues  agreement  at  SALT.  Such  an 
effort  will  help  to  bridge  potentially  com- 
peting objectives  between  the  United  States 
and  Its  European  allies.  By  acting  In  this 
way,  the  United  States  can  also  help  to  im- 
pose a  choice  upon  its  Western  European 
allies  either  to  promote  some  form  of  stra- 
tegic separatism,  which  would  have  the  con- 
sequences for  MBFR  sketched  above,  or  to 
pursue  the  development  of  economic  rela- 
tions with  Eastern  Europe.  It  appears  that 
Western  European  states  will  not  find  It 
easy  to  do  both — at  least  not  while  the  Soviet 
Union  retains  considerable  control  over  East- 
em  European  International  economic  activ- 
ity, and  continues  to  be  concerned  that  the 
United  States  preserve  Its  control  over  West- 
em  European  strategic  policy,  especially  In 
relation  to  nuclear  weapons.  It  Is  also  pos- 
sible, though  highly  debatable,  that  success- 
ful negotiations  on  MBFR  would  reduce  the 
Soviet  incentive  for  continuing  to  pursue  the 
Brezhnev  Doctrine.  At  least  one  official  Jus- 
tification for  the  Doctrine — the  strength  of 
NATO — would  be  weakened. 

The  United  States  should  also  exercise 
more  tolerance  for  its  allies'  Independent  ap- 
proaches toward  the  E^ast  than  It  has  In  the 
past.  These  approaches  Include  West  German 
Ostpolitik  and  the  sale  of  so-called  strategic 
goods  to  the  East.  And  it  needs  to  show  more 
understandmg  of  Its  allies'  support  for  a 
European  Security  Conference  and  perma- 
nent Commission,  which  many  Europeans 
conceive  as  ways  of  Increasing  contacts  be- 
tween Eastern  and  Western  European  states, 
thereby  lessening,  by  however  Uttle,  Soviet 
control  of  Eastern  European  internal  devel- 
opments. At  least  the  Russians  would  have  to 
grant  legitimacy  to  contacts  between  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  West  that  took  place  within 
this  formal  context.' 

The  question  of  a  European  Security  Con- 
ference will  remain  Important  even  If  MBFR 
negotiations  are  held  separately.  Indeed,  a 
Conference,  and  a  permanent  Commission  to 
be  set  up  by  It,  would  offer  some  distinct 
advantages  over  separate  MBFR  negotiations 
as  a  way  of  helping  to  secure  the  Western 
Eiiropean  objective  of  greater  freedom  of 
action  for  Eastern  European  states.  The 
existence  of  two  military  structures — NATO 
and  the  Warsaw  Pact — naturally  makes  it 
likely  that  any  separate  MBFR  negotiations 
would  be  conducted  on  a  bloc-to-bloc  basis 
Instead  of  a  multilateral  basis  in  which  each 
state  would  be  represented  on  Its  own.  Since 
there  Is  a  greater  Identity  of  views  between 
the  Russians  and  the  Eastern  Europeans  on 
military  matters  than  on  political  or  eco- 
nomic Issues,  MBFR  negotiations  separated 
from  a  broader  i>olltlcal  conference  could  ac- 
tually aid  Moscow's  efforts  to  dominate  the 
role  of  the  Eastern  European  countries  in  the 
process  of  change. 

As  a  result,  there  Is  considerable  value  for 
the  West  in  Its  favorable  response  In  Decem- 
ber 1971  to  proposals  for  a  European  Secu- 
rity Conference,  despite  the  possibility  that 
greater  divisions  in  Western  attitudes  might 
emerge  In  truly  "multilateral"  (as  opposed 
to  bloc-to-bloc  negotiations).  Any  disagree- 
ments that  might  arise  among  the  Western 
states  could  be  handled  In  part  by  treating 
the  Conference  and  Commission  as  an  ex- 
ploratory operation,  designed  to  test  Russian 
willingness  to  permit  greater  latitude  for  the 


Eastern  European  states;  the  West  needs  to 
stress  that  a  European  Security  Conference, 
and  a  Commission  to  be  set  up  by  It,  wotild 
merely  be  part  of  a  very  long  process  that 
would  only  gradually  get  Into  problems  of  a 
truly  sensitive  nature. 

In  any  event,  the  NATO  allies  may  soon 
t>e  faced  with  a  real  decUlon  on  this  Issue. 
At  Its  meeting  In  May  1971,  the  North  At- 
lantic Council  declared  that  a  European  Se- 
curity Conference  could  not  be  held  before 
a  successful  conclusion  of  negotiations  In 
Berlin.  It  reaiSrmed  this  decision  in  Decem- 
ber and  Indicated  a  readiness  to  initiate  con- 
versations "as  soon  as  possible"  after  the 
successful  conclusion  of  those  negotiations. 
What  this  will  mean,  however,  is  still  not 
clear.  Yet  for  reasons  presented  here,  the 
allies  would  be  well  advised  to  see  that  such 
a  conference  Is  pursued  either  parallel  with 
negotiations  on  MBFR,  or  as  the  actual 
forum  for  these  negotiations  (although  the 
latter  method  would  raise  complications  be- 
cause of  the  presence  of  neutral  powers). 
This  approach  would  be  designed  to  further 
Western  European  political  and  economic 
objectives  In  detente  at  a  time  when  em- 
phasis on  military  subjects  In  East-West 
relations  will  simply  Increase  Soviet  control 
over  developments  within  the  Eastern 
European  bloc. 

It  U  also  desirable  to  establish  this  paral- 
lelism, or  actual  link,  between  MBFR  nego- 
tiations and  a  European  Secvirlty  Conference 
before  nUUtary  questions  are  resolved  either 
at  SALT  or  on  MBFR.  After  these  questions 
are  settled,  it  will  be  harder  to  discuss  the 
matter  of  Soviet  behavior  In  Eastern  Europe, 
especially  Soviet  efforts  to  regulate  Eastern 
European  contacts  with  the  West.  Of  course. 
If  MBFR  negotiations  were  to  lead  to  a  siz- 
able reduction  of  Soviet  forces  In  Eastern 
Europe,  this  would  potentially  give  some 
greater  freedom  of  action  to  the  Eastern  Eu- 
ropean states.  Even  If  Soviet  forces  were  only 
a  few  miles  away.  It  would  be  politically  more 
difficult  to  reintroduce  them  than  to  use 
them  (as  In,  say.  Poland)  before  they  were 
withdrawn.  However,  the  Rtissians  are  not 
likely  to  proceed  so  far  with  force  reductions 
that  this  Issue  would  become  a  live  one — at 
least  not  for  some  time.  On  the  basis  of  ex- 
perience in  Czechoslovakia,  the  Russians  may 
believe  they  can  make  small  force  reductions 
without  losing  their  ability  to  act  or  to  con- 
trol events  decisively  in  Eastern  Europe,  even 
if  the  Eastern  European  states  gain  more 
room  for  maneuver.  Beyond  that,  however, 
further  steps  are  uncertain.  As  a  result,  there 
is  more  Incentive  for  the  United  States  at 
the  same  time  to  encourage  greater  East- 
West  political  and  economic  contacts  and  a 
modification  in  practice — not  Just  In  declara- 
tion— of  the  Brezhnev  Doctrine. 

This  point  leads  to  consideration  of  a  final 
parallel  development  with  force  level  nego- 
tiations which  again  relates  to  the  differing 
Interests  of  the  United  SUtee  and  its  Euro- 
pean allies  In  detente.  Quite  simply,  the 
United  States  needs  to  have  some  means  of 
Involving  Its  allies  more  closely  with  what 
Is  happening  at  SALT.  Negotiations  on  MBFR 
are  potentially  an  Ideal  vehicle.  The  very 
convening  of  negotiations  could  Increase 
United  States  latitude  at  SALT  by  helping  to 
reduce  Western  Europe's  suspicions  that  the 
USSR  and  the  United  States  were  Independ- 
ently reaching  agreements  affecting  Europe's 
future  security.' 

rORWAKO    BASED    SYSTEMS 

Force  level  negotiations  are  also  the  logical 
way  to  approach  one  further  complex  issue: 
the  future  of  United  States  tacUcal  nuclear 
weapons  stationed  In  Western  Eiu-ope  and 
with  the  Sixth  Fleet.  Some  of  these  weapons, 
out  of  a  total  of  at  least  7,000,  could  reach 
the  Soviet  Union.  These  are  the  so-caUed 
"forward  based  syst«ns"  that  at  some  point 
will  be  a  focus  of  attention  at  SALT.  It  i» 
clear  that  decisions  on  forward  based  sys- 
tems will  have  a  profound  effect  on  E^iro- 
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pean  security,  e^ieclally  upon  the  Burc^Man 
allies'  view  of  the  need  to  develop  their  own 
nuclear  capability.  Western  Europeans  will 
therefore  resist  the  resolution  of  this  Issue 
at  the  SALT  talks.  Nor  can  the  Issue  really 
fit  within  negoUatlons  on  MBFR,  since  for- 
wazd  based  systems  do  relate  to  the  total 
United  States  strategic  arsenal  that  Is  ca- 
pable of  attacking  the  Soviet  Union. 

If  MBFR  negotiations  and  the  SALT  talks 
proceed  In  parallel,  however,  there  Is  some 
chance  that  the  Issue  of  forward  based  sys- 
tems can  be  successfully  resolved,  along  with 
the  Issue  of  the  Soviet  defense  equivalent — 
the  medium-range  ballistic  missiles  targeted 
on  Western  Europe.  Otherwise,  the  United 
States  may  find  itself  In  the  embarrassing 
position  of  being  asked  at  SALT  to  withdraw 
these  systems  out  of  range  of  the  Soviet 
Union  while  they  remain  a  key  part  of  West- 
em  strategy  in  the  event  of  an  attack  on 
Western  Europe.  This  Is  another  example  of 
an  Issue  that  could  have  political  conse- 
quences In  Western  Europe,  even  If  It  makes 
little  military  sense  at  a  time  when  there  Is 
a  well-developed  climate  of  acceptance  fen'  a 
strategic  status  quo  In  Europe.  In  such  dr- 
cumstancee,  considerable  opportunities  are 
open  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  play  the  United 
States  and  Ita  allies  against  one  another, 
thereby  weakening  the  Atlantic  alliance.  But 
If  any  agreement  to  Include  forward  btued 
systems  at  SALT  proceeds  parallel  with  talks 
on  mutual  and  balanced  force  reductions, 
the  Issue  of  forward  based  systems  could  be 
approached  In  United  States-Soviet  bilateral 
relations  at  the  very  time  that  negotiations 
were  proceeding  to  reduce  levels  of  forces. 
Including  tactical  nuclear  weapons,  to  be  de- 
ployed In  Western  Europe.  Alternatively,  the 
subject  could  be  dealt  with  in  negotiations 
on  MBFR.  Either  way,  at  least  the  Western 
European  states  would  be  clearly  Involved  in 
any  decision  regarding  these  weapons,  and 
In  revising  allied  strategy  accordingly. 

HOW  CAN  NEGOTIATIONS  PBOCEEB? 

In  approaching  the  subject  of  mutual  and 
balanced  force  reductions.  It  Is  important 
to  stress  again  that  the  negotiations  are 
likely  to  be  long  and  may  not  lead  to  a 
substantial  withdrawal  of  forces  on  each 
side  until  there  Is  some  more  general  ar- 
rangement about  the  future  of  European 
security.  If  then.  Indeed,  It  would  be  better 
to  embody  the  negotiations  In  a  continuing 
Institution,  rather  than  In  a  single  con- 
ference, however  long  it  lasts.  Nor  can  there 
be  a  total  withdrawal  of  United  States  forces 
from  Europe  as  long  as  the  question  of  main- 
taining a  strategy  of  escalation  to  nuclear 
war  remains  valid  for  the  West.*  Further- 
more, until  such  time  In  the  distant  future 
that  patterns  of  confrontation  are  recast, 
NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  wUl  remain. 
Psychologically,  they  may  even  become  more 
important  as  symbols  of  strategic  under- 
standings at  a  time  when  other  factors  are 
in  a  state  of  flux. 

The  various  parties  Interested  In  MBFR 
may  soon  recognize  that  the  mlUtsiry  In- 
stitutions themselves  are  probably  not  the 
best  mechanisms  for  conducting  negotiations. 
It  is  true  that  NATO  would  remain  Invalu- 
able as  a  forum  for  reconciling  competing 
views  of  strategy  within  the  Western  aUl- 
ance.  But  as  an  Institution  It  Is  too  much 
concerned  with  military  problems  to  give 
proper  weight  to  the  essentially  political 
nature  of  the  entire  negotiating  process. 
Much  the  same  can  be  said  about  the  War- 
saw Pact.  Different  views  within  the  Atlantic 
alliance  on  the  nature  of  "8ec\irlty"  make 
this  an  Important  point.  Governmente  may 
be  represented  on  a  bloc-by-bloc  basis;  but 
governmente  will  not  want  their  activities 
to  be  determined  by  military  institutions 
designed  for  quite  different  purposes. 

Finally,  negotiating  BfBFR  should  be  seen 
as  less  a  matter  of  hargaining  on  the  details 
of  military  forces  than  of  searching  for  mu- 
tually acceptable  areas  of  agreement   that 


will  give  all  nations  concerned  greater  con- 
fidence about  the  political  understandings 
that  are  being  sought.  These  are  understand- 
ings, especially,  about  the  need  to  preserve 
the  climate  of  acceptance  for  the  strategic 
status  quo,  despite  a  lower  level  of  forces. 
What  would  happen  In  this  process  Is  un- 
clear and  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article; 
yet  the  need  to  establish  the  right  emphasis 
Is  Important.  If  this  Is  not  done  at  the  start, 
here  will  be  a  host  of  perhaps  Insoluble  Is- 
sues, such  as  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  forces 
will  only  have  to  withdraw  a  few  hundred 
miles  as  compared  with  the  United  States' 
3000.  But  If  the  emphasis  Is  placed  on  politi- 
cal problems  and  political  understandings. 
Instead  of  on  bargaining  about  details.  Is- 
sues like  this  one  may  not  prove  Insuperable 
m  the  long  run.  This  is  an  Important  dis- 
tinction: If  negotiations  on  MBFR  are  per- 
mitted to  be  dominated  by  a  discussion  of 
detaUs.  then  the  military  tall  could  easUy 
come  to  wag  the  political  dog.  This  has  al- 
ready happened  to  some  extent  at  SALT, 
where  emphasis  on  bargaining  each  element 
In  the  "package"  has  led  the  two  powers, 
both  Intent  on  agreement,  to  move  toward 
much  higher  levels  of  armamente  deploy- 
ment. 

Indeed,  negotiations  on  MBFR  should  be 
seen  as  a  gradual  process  of  "confidence 
building"  throughout  Europe.  Thus  the  Issue 
of  actual  force  reductions  may  come  rather 
late  In  the  negotiations — as  the  Germans 
have  suggested — after  an  Initial  discussion 
of  principles  and  preliminary  agreements  on 
subjecta  such  as  force  ceUlngs,  limitations  on 
force  movements,  exchange  of  Information, 
and  posting  of  observers  on  both  sides.  After 
these  questions  are  discussed,  negotiations 
on  KIBFR  can  proceed  to  more  substantive 
matters,  whUe  seeking  at  the  same  time  to 
preserve  confidence  at  every  step  along  the 
way.  Orderliness  will  not  be  easy  to  achieve. 
But  If  It  Is  achieved,  these  negotiations  hope- 
fully can  then  become  an  Important  basis 
for  other  political  agreements  in  Exirope. 

CABNEGIX    ENDOWMKNT    rOH    DJTEKNATIOKAI. 
FEACB 

The  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace  was  established  In  1910  to  seek  prac- 
tical paths  to  peace.  Income  from  the  orig- 
inal endowment  has  been  devoted  to  research 
and  education  In  this  field.  The  Endow- 
ment's range  of  Interest  covers  International 
organization,  International  law,  the  chang- 
ing role  of  mUltary  force,  advancement  of 
international  relations  research,  and  educa- 
tion and  training  for  diplomacy,  and  In- 
cludes an  active  program  of  publications, 
rrusteea 

Dillon  Anderson,  Harding  P.  Bancroft, 
Thomas  W.  Braden,  Alfred  Brlttaln  m,  An- 
thony J.  A.  Bryan,  David  L.  Cole,  Hedley 
Donovan. 

Henry  H.  Fowler,  Ernest  A.  Gross,  Law- 
rence R.  Hafstad,  WUUam  A.  Hewitt,  Thomas 
L.  Hughes,  Joseph  E.  Johnson,  Milton  Katz. 

George  C.  Lodge,  Otto  L.  Nelson,  Jr.,  Kll- 
more  C.  Patterson,  Howard  C.  Petersen,  Wes- 
ley W.  Posvar,  Norman  F.  Ramsey,  Donald 
B.  Straus. 

Otflcera 

Chairman  of  the   Board:    Milton  Katz. 

Vice  Chairman  of  the  Board:  Harding  F. 
Bancroft. 

President:  Thomas  L.  Hughes. 

Secretary  and  Comptroller:  Lee  B.  Harris. 

Treasurer:  Alfred  Brlttaln  m. 
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President  Emeritus:  Joseph  E.  Johnson. 
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fOOTNOTSS 

>  Ptor  Infcwmatlon  on  the  Warsaw  Pact  Dec- 
laration, see  The  New  Yorks  Times,  22  June 
and  27  June  1970;  for  the  Brandt-Brezh- 
nev communique,  see  The  Neva  York  Times, 
19  Sept.  1971. 

•Of  ootirse,  any  process  that  would  lead 


toward  decreasing  European  links  with  the 
outside  superpowers  would  be  appreciated  in 
Eastern  Eiu'ope.  (The  process  of  neutraliz- 
ing Western  Europe  Is  called  "Flnlandlza- 
tlon"  In  reference  to  Finland's  somewhat  de- 
pendent relationship  to  the  Soviet  Union. > 

*Tbls  problem  has  not  arisen  In  the  case 
of  the  SALT  negotiations:  the  bilateral  na- 
ture of  these  talks  has  not  presented  the  dip- 
lomatic problems  and  demands  that  ar«  In- 
herent in  any  mvitilateral  effort. 

'  nooillMi  to  aay.  anzletlei  on  tbU  point 
are  shared  by  other  European  states,  both  In 
the  West  and  In  the  East.  This  problem  has 
long  been  recognized  In  West  Germany,  and 
Is  part  of  what  lay  behind  the  agreement  be- 
tween Brezhnev  and  Brandt  In  September 
1971 — namely,  that  MBFR  not  be  limited  to 
United  States  and  Soviet  ftwoes.  (Of  course, 
Brezhnev  may  also  have  been  Interested  in 
removing  one  more  impediment  of  the  even- 
tual reduction  of  the  United  States  presence 
in  Europe.) 

»  At  Ite  January  1971  meeting,  the  Warsaw 
Pact  Consultative  Committee  argued  that 
troop  reduction  "should  not  be  the  prerog- 
ative of  the  existing  military -political  al- 
liances In  Europe."  While  this  statement  may 
have  been  primarily  an  attempt  to  place  ne- 
gotiations on  MBFR  within  a  broader  Euro- 
pean Security  Conference,  it  would  also 
serve  Wesrtem  Interests  by  decreasing  the  role 
of  Warsaw  Pact  In — and  hence  Soviet  con- 
trol over — this  step  in  ditente. 

•Despite  Bre^nev's  token  rejection  of  the 
Doctrine  during  his  visit  to  Yugoslavia  last 
September,  a  carefxil  look  at  the  dociunents 
coming  out  of  the  meetings  Indicates  that 
the  Dootrlne  has  not  been  abandoned. 

^Many  contacta  of  course  take  place  now 
on  a  bilateral  basis,  but  at  some  pcAut  there 
must  be  real  value  In  eliciting  their  explicit 
sanction  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

'This  Is  not  the  concept  of  "linkage"  In- 
troduced by  President  Nixon;  Instead,  the 
emphasis  would  be  on  the  method  of  In- 
volving Western  Europeans,  not  on  typing 
agreement  at  SALT  to  a  resolution  of  specific 
European  problems. 

•MBFR  along  the  Central  Front,  without 
the  emergence  of  firm  political  understand- 
ings between  the  United  States  and  Soviet 
Union  about,  for  example,  Yugoslavia,  or 
the  Middle  East,  may  actually  require  greater 
United  States  naval  forces  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  perhaps  greater  emphasis  on 
the  ACE  Mobile  Force,  to  offset  the  loss  of 
forces  on  the  Central  Front  that  now  could 
be  used  In  these  other  strategic  contexts. 
And  for  countries  like  Yugoslavia,  a  properly 
prepared  European  Secvirlty  Conference 
would  become  even  more  important,  as  a 
way  of  extending  political  understandings. 
Prom  Belgrade's  point  of  view,  MBFR  nego- 
tiations taking  place  by  themselves  (from 
which  the  Yugoslavs  would  be  excluded) 
would  be  of  no  value  whatsoever  and  might 
even  be  seen  as  dangerous.  Unless  these  nego- 
tiations were  firmly  Imbedded  In  a  European 
Security  Conference,  or  were  closely  linked 
to  one,  Yugoslavia  and  the  other  neutrals 
would  be  Isolated. 


(X>NCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
iNOxnnt) .  Is  there  further  morning  busi- 
ness? If  not,  morning  business  is  con- 
cluded.          

RURAL  DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OF  1972 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Chair  lay 
before  the  Senate  the  unfinished  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
business,  which  the  clerk  will  state. 
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The  legislative  clerk  read  as  foil  >ws: 

S.  3463,  to  provide  for  tbe  development  of 
rural  areas. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consider! 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I 
to  the  desk  a  series  of  amendments 
ask  that  they  be  stated. 

The     PRESmiNO     OFFICER, 
amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  r<  ad 
the  amendments. 

Mr.  BJTT.T.KR.  Mr.  President,  I  :  isk 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read  ng 
of  the  amendments  be  dispensed  wltli , 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With  >ut 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the  ame  id- 
ments  wlU  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  texts  of  the  amendments  are  as 
follows: 

On  page  95,  between  lines  23  and  24,  In  lert 
the  following: 

"Sec.  909A.  Sec.  309(a)  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting In  paragraph  (5)  after  'to  pay'  the 
following:  ',  for  contract  services,'" 

"Sec.  909B.  (a)  Section  307(a)  Is  ameti  led 
by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  the 
following:  ',  and  borrowers  under  this  Itle 
shall  prepay  to  the  Secretary  as  escrow  a|  ent 
such  taxes  and  Insurance  as  he  may  reqi  lire, 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  >re- 
scrlbe'. 

"(b)   Section  309(f)  (2)  U  amended  by - 

"(1)  striking  out  'the  interest'  and  Ini  ert- 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  'amounts'; 

"(2)  changing  prepayments'  to  'paym(  nts' 
In  all  three  places;  and 

"(3)  inserting  after  'until  due'  the  fol  ow- 
ing: 'or  until  the  next  agreed  annual  or  si  ml- 
annual  remittance  date'." 

Page  96,  between  lines  2  and  3,  Insert  the 
following: 

"Sec.  910A.  Section  331  is  amended  by  idd- 
Ing  at  the  end  a  new  paragraph  as  foil  >ws: 
"(g)  Not  require  borrowers  to  pay  Int  irest 
accrued  after  December  31,  1972,  on  int  irest 
In  any  loan  held  or  insured  by  the  Par  ners 
Home  Administration'." 

"Sec.  910B.  Sec.  331(b)  is  amended  b;  in- 
serting before  the  semicolon,  the  following: 
',  and  make  contracts  for  services  incldei  t  to 
making,  insuring,  collecting,  and  servi  :ing 
loans  and  property  as  determined  by  tbe  Sec- 
retary to  be  necessar}-  for  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Title;'  " 

Page  99,  amend  section  309A(g)(2)  as 
added  by  section  911  of  S.  3462,  as  followi  : 

"(1)  In  line  8,  strike  out  'the  Interest'  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  'amounts'; 

"(2)  Change  prepayments'  to  "payment  i'  In 
lines  10,  12,  and  13;  and 

"(3)  In  line  14,  Insert  after  'untU  due'  the 
following :  'or  until  the  next  agreed  annui  1  or 
semi-annual  remittance  date'." 

Page  100.  lines  4  and  5.  amend  Section  i  09A 
(g)  (6)  as  added  by  section  911  of  S.  3462  ,  by 
deleting  the  words  "or  property  appraii  als" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof,  tbe  follow  ng: 
"expenses  for  necessary  services,  inclu<  Ing 
construction  inspections,  commercial  appi  ils- 
als,  loan  servicing,  consulting  business  ad- 
visory or  other  commercial  and  techi:  ical 
services,  and  other  program  services," 

Page  100,  line  12,  amend  section  309V  (g) 
(6) ,  as  added  by  section  911  of  S.  3462,  bj  in- 
serting before  the  semicolon  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  ",  or  In  connedblon 
with  grants  and  any  other  activity  authof  zed 
In  this  title". 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  Jthis 
amendment  is  really  a  series  of  technical 
amendments  which  I  propose  to  off«  en 
bloc.  It  is  a  series  of  perfecting  am^  nd- 
ments  which  have  been  requested  b^  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration. 

These  amendments  have  been  wotked 


up  by  the  committee  staff,  coordinated 
with  the  chairman  and  the  staff  of  the 
committee  and,  to  my  knowledge,  there  Is 
no  objection  to  any  of  them.  They  are 
purely  technical. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Yes  Indeed. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  I  have  examined  the 
amendments.  As  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
has  stated,  they  have  been  requested 
by  the  department  and  I  think  they  will 
Improve  the  bill.  I  have  no  objection  to 
them  and  would  urge  the  Senate  to 
adopt  them. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
If  he  will  indulge  me.  Just  for  the 
record,  I  should  like  to  explain  them. 

They  have  as  their  purpose  the  clari- 
fication of  the  authority  of  Farmers 
Home  Administration  to  contract  for 
services  and  to  pay  the  cost  thereof  and 
to  modernize  the  handling  of  its  loan 
instruments. 

Farmers  Home  Administration  pres- 
ently originates  and  services  all  Its 
loans,  both  direct  and  insured.  With  the 
spectacular  growth  in  its  lending  opera- 
tions, the  paper  work  involved  in  servic- 
ing its  mortgages  has  grown  to  be  such 
a  massive  clerical  Job  that  it  is  diverting 
Farmers  Home  loan  personnel  from  their 
primary  Job  of  providing  credit  services 
to  rural  people. 

The  agency  proposes  to  contract  with 
commercial  lenders  and  others  to  help 
with  its  expanding  work  volume;  and, 
the  1973  budget  now  before  the  appropri- 
ations committees  contains  $10  million 
in  new  administrative  money  for  con- 
tract purposes. 

One  of  the  best  prospects  for  contract- 
ing is  with  private  banks  and  other  mort- 
gage lenders  in  the  small  towns  of  rural 
America  to  handle  monthly  collections 
on  mortgage  loans.  Such  an  arrangement 
would  be  beneficial  to  both  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  and  to  the  com- 
mercial lender.  It  would  relieve  Farmers 
Home  of  routine  clerical  functions.  It 
would  give  the  local  bank  the  opportunity 
to  get  acquainted  with  the  FTIA  borrow- 
er and  to  attract  new  customers. 

The  agency  is  exploring  other  oppor- 
tunities for  contracting  for  services  such 
as  fee  appraisals,  building  inspections, 
and  other  commercial  services. 

To  facilitate  Farmers  Home's  efforts 
to  make  best  use  of  the  private  sector 
through  contracts  and  to  modernize  its 
note  handling  operations,  I  propose  this 
series  of  amendments  to  both  the  Con- 
solidated Farmers  Home  Administration 
Act  and  to  the  new  Rural  Development 
Insurance  Fund  provisions  In  S.  3462  as 
follows: 

First,  to  clarify  the  Secretary's  author- 
ity to  contract  for  services; 

Second,  to  authorize  the  collection  of 
Insurance  and  taxes  in  the  monthly  mort- 
gage payment  and  to  permit  the  Secre- 
tary to  pay  noteholders  annually  or  semi- 
annually even  though  payments  are  made 
by  borrowers  monthly; 

Third,  to  modify  outstanding  loan  con- 
tracts to  provide  that  Interest  on  late 
pajrments  would  be  calculated  om  a  sim- 
ple interest  basis  rather  than  a  penalty 
interest  basis. 

Fourth,  to  use  fees  and  charges  au- 


thorized in  the  section  te  pay  for  con- 
tract services.  Insured  loan  activity,  and 
other; 

Fifth,  to  permit  the  Secretary  to  pay 
noteholders  annually  or  semi-annually 
even  though  payments  are  made  by  bor- 
rowers monthly. 

These  amendments  to  the  basic  au- 
thorities of  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration will  provide  it  with  more  flexible 
authorities  to  carry  out  the  expanded 
programs  authorized  in  the  Rural  De- 
velopment Act. 

I  recommend  their  adoption  by  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Georgia  for  his  gracious  comments 
with  respect  to  these  amendments. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mtdnder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendments  be  agreed  to  oi 
bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byrd)  .  Without  objection,  the 
amendments  are  considered  and  agreed 
to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  time  used 
therefor  be  equally  divided  between  both 
sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
wiU  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  moUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

AMKNDMXNT    NO.     1139 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  1139  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment as  follows: 

Title  n,  page  108,  line  17,  add  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

Sec.  924.  Subtitle  A  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  after  section  310B  •■ 
added  by  section  912  hereof,  a  new  section 
as  follows: 

"SBC.  3103.  For  the  purposes  of  title  V  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  a  guar- 
antee of  payment  given  under  the  color  of 
law  by  the  Department  of  Hawaiian  Home 
Lands  (or  Its  successor  In  function)  shall 
be  found  by  the  Secretary  reasonably  to  as- 
sure repayment  of  any  Indelytedness  so  guar- 
anteed.". 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
at  this  time  an  amendment  to  the  Rural 
Development  Act  of  1972,  that  will  rec- 
tify a  situation  that  has  been  a  source  of 
frustration  to  lessees  of  Hawaiian  home- 
stead lands.  At  the  present  time,  two 
Fedend  laws  operate,  together,  to  ad- 
versely affect  the  rural  dwellers  of  Ha- 
waiian ancestry.  The  benefits  of  the 
Federal  loan  programs  that  were  si>eclf- 
ically  designed  to  give  them  financial  as- 
sistance are  not  available  to  them  at  a 
time  when  they  sorely  need  the  funds. 

In  1920,  Congress  enacted  the  Hawal- 
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ian  Homes  Commission  Act,  to  preserve 
the  native  Hawaiian  race,  raise  their 
standard  of  living,  provide  them  the 
means  to  a  better  livelihood,  and  gener- 
ally improve  the  quality  of  life  for  the 
Hawallans.  The  major  feature  of  this 
legislation  was  homesteadlng,  wherrtiy 
those  of  Hawaiian  ancestry  were  en- 
couraged to  settle  on  qieclflc  plats  of 
land.  The  law  prohibited  these  Hawaiian 
families  from  acquiring  tiUe  to  the  lands 
that  they  occupied.  More  importantiy, 
and  relative  to  the  issue  that  this 
amendment  addresses,  these  Hawailans 
were  prohibited  from  mortgaging  their 
homesteads. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  1920  law, 
the  lands  have  been  administered  by 
the  Hawaiian  Homes  Commission.  Ilie 
leaseholds  can  be  conveyed  by  a  lessee 
only  with  the  approval  of  the  commis- 
sion and  only  to  a  family  member  who 
can  meet  the  blood  qualifications.  Due 
to  these  strict  limitations,  these  Hawal- 
lans have  never  been  able  to  acquire 
any  equity  that  would  constitute  secu- 
rity for  a  mortgage  agreement. 

Moreover,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949,  which  established 
home  loan  programs,  a  mortgage  on  fee 
simple  real  estate  is  required  before  a 
loan  can  be  transacted  with  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration. 

Thus  the  lessees  of  the  Hawaii  Home 
Lands  have  continually  been  Informed  by 
the  administrators  of  these  programs 
that  they  are  ineligible  for  financial  as- 
sistance due  to  their  lack  of  security  or 
collatenJ.  This  adverse  administrative 
determination  excludes  Hawaiian  home- 
ste»aders  from  one  of  the  most  Important 
sources  of  rural  housing  loans. 

This  amendment,  a  relatively  simple 
one,  would  rectify  the  present  situation 
by  releasing  the  homesteaders  from  a 
trap  that  was  Inadvertentiy  set  by  legis- 
lative oversight.  With  this  amendment, 
the  Hawaiian  homesteader  can  acquire 
the  states,  as  a  borrower,  that  all  other 
rural  dwellers  in  this  coimtry  already 
have. 

Today,  the  State  of  Hawaii  through  its 
Department  of  Hawaiian  H(une  Lands,  is 
residy,  willing  and  able  in  appropriate 
cases  to  provide,  in  lieu  of  real  estate 
mortgages  on  fee  simple  land,  a  guaran- 
tee that  the  borrowing  Hawaiian  home- 
steaders will  repay  loans  authorized  and 
approved  by  Federal  agencies.  The  loan 
guarantee  limit  is  $20,000. 

My  amendment  to  the  act  would  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  ac- 
cept a  loan  repayment  gxiarantee  by  the 
Department  of  Hawaiian  Home  Lands  of 
the  State  of  Hawaii  as  security  for  a  rural 
housing  loan  on  land  under  the  Hawaii 
department's  Jurisdiction  which  cannot 
be  encumbered  by  a  mortgage. 

It  is  my  belief,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
purpose  and  effect  of  this  amendment  is 
In  complete  accord  with  the  purposes  of 
the  major  bill  before  us:  to  extend  finan- 
cial assistance  to  rural  Hawaiian  resi- 
dents for  the  construction,  improvement, 
alteration,  or  repair  of  dwellings,  and  re- 
lated facilities  that  they  so  sorely  need. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  senior  colleague.  Senator 
FoRG.  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obJectiMi,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TAUAADOE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President,  does 
this  relate  exclusively  to  housing  loans 
administered  by  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration und«'  title  V  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  this  ap- 
pUes  to  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Conunlttee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  has  imanlmously  reported 
previous  bills  relating  to  a  similar  mat- 
ter, farm  owner-(^)erator  loans  under  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act.  The 
Senate  has  agreed  to  them,  and  they  have 
become  law.  Special  provision  is  needed, 
because  the  Hawaiian  Homes  Commis- 
sion Act  prevents  the  lumiesteaders  from 
acquiring  titie  to  Hawaiian  homestead 
lands  or  giving  a  valid  mortgage.  The 
amendment  provides  that  the  guarantee 
of  a  State  agency  will  serve  as  an  ade- 
quate substitute  for  a  mortgage  in  these 
cases. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  my  ctdleague  from  Hawaii  'Mr. 
Inoutb)  and  myself  which  adds  a  new 
section,  secti(Hi  924,  to  the  bill  on  page 
108,  Une  17. 

This  amendment  would  require  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  accept  a  guar- 
antee by  the  Department  of  Hawaiian 
Home  Lands  of  the  State  of  Hawaii  as 
security  for  a  rural  housing  locm  on  lands 
under  such  Department's  Jurisdiction  on 
which  a  mortgage  cannot  legally  be 
given.  Under  the  Hawaiian  Homes  Com- 
mission Act,  a  State  law,  a  mortgage  on 
Hawaiian  Home  Lands  cannot  legally  be 
given  to  any  person  or  organization  ex- 
cept a  native  Hawaiian. 

Lands  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Hawaiian  Homes  Commission  by  State 
law  can  be  leased  in  the  first  instance 
only  to  "native  Hawailans,"  meaning  de- 
scendants of  the  Polsmiesian  Hawailans 
who  setUed  in  Hawaii  before  1778. 

In  additi<m,  the  Hawaiian  Homes  Com- 
mission Act,  in  section  208(5).  prohibits 
the  transfer  to,  or  mortgage,  pledge,  or 
otherwise  holding  for  the  bmefit  of  any 
person  or  group  or  orguilzation  of  the 
lessee's  interest  in  the  land  except  a  na- 
tive Hawaiian.  Also,  with  some  expecta- 
tions, such  interest  cannot  be  subject  to 
attachment,  levy,  or  sale  upon  court 
process. 

However,  the  act  further  provides  that 
the  Departmoit  of  Hawaiian  Home 
Lands  "may  assure  the  r^iayment  of 
loans  to  lessees  tTxxa  governmental  agen- 
cies where  such  loans  have  been  approved 
by  the  department,"  up  to  the  limits  pro- 
vided in  the  act.  Under  present  State  law, 
the  limit  on  guaranteed  home  loans  is 
$10,000.  But  under  a  bill  Just  passed  by 
the  Hawaii  State  Legislature  and  sent 
to  the  Governor,  this  limit  would  be  in- 
creased to  $20,000. 

Because  of  the  restrictions  in  the 
Hawaiian  Homes  Commission  Act,  the 


Planners  Home  Administration  has  not 
extended  loans  to  these  lessees.  The  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  rural  develop- 
ment bill  would  provide  a  means  by 
which  lessees  of  Hawaiian  Home  Lands 
could  qualify  for  rural  housing  loans. 

Tliis  would  be  accomi^lshed  by  requir- 
ing the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  ac- 
cept a  guarantee  by  the  State  of  Hawaii 
Department  of  Hawaiian  Home  Lands. 
Under  the  bill  Just  passed  by  the  State 
legislature,  the  amount  of  funds  author- 
ized to  the  Department  whi^  could  be 
used  for  guaranteeing  home  loans  to 
Hawaiian  Home  Land  lessees  would  be 
doubled. 

Gov.  John  A.  Bums  of  Hawaii  yester- 
day by  cable  assured  me  that  his  admin- 
istration and  the  State  legislature  are  in 
favor  of  the  pending  amendment. 

There  is  also  broad  support  in  the  Ha- 
waiian community  for  this  amendment. 
I  have  been  contacted  by  a  number  of 
Hawaiian  organizations  urging  support 
of  this  language,  which  was  included  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  as  part  of 
HJl.  12931,  Rural  Development  Act  of 
1972,  which  passed  the  House  on  Febru- 
ary 23  this  year.  H.R.  12931  is  similar  to 
the  Senate  bill  (S.  3462),  to  which  our 
amendment  is  offered. 

This  amendment  seeks  to  remedy  an 
Inequity  falling  on  descendants  of  the 
Poljmesians  inhabiting  Hawaii  prior  to 
1778,  an  inequity  resulting  from  a  State 
law  governing  land  leases  to  these  peo- 
ple. The  amendment  would  protect  the 
interest  of  the  Federal  Government  In 
its  rural  housing  loans  at  the  same  time 
that  the  amendment  would  make  it  pos- 
sible for  lessees  of  Hawaiian  Home  Lands 
to  qualify  for  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration housing  loans. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  examined  the  amendment.  The 
senior  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller). 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee,  and  I  both  think  that  it 
should  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  TALBfADOE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  shielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  desires  to  be 
recognized  for  the  purpose  of  offering  an 
amendment.  

"Hie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  is  recognized. 

AKXNOKXNT  NO.   1110 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  amendment  No.  1120  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Inovte)  .  The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  read  as  fcdlows: 

Strike  out  aU  of  tlUe  1,  page  1,  line  6,  to 
page  89,  Une  17,  and  renumber  succeeding 
titles,  sections,  and  cross-references  aocord- 
ingly. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
not  my  purpose  to  take  much  time  to  ex- 
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plain  the  pending  amendment.  \The 
amendment  strikes  out  title  I  of  thobill. 

I  regret  having  to  oppose  that  pciUon 
of  the  bill.  I  think  the  record  will  Aow 
that  I  was  the  only  Senator  who  vi  ted 
against  the  measure.  I  did  so  be©  use 
title  I  of  the  bill  woiild  create  a  vast  lew 
bureaucracy  with  the  supposed  pun  ose 
of  assisting  rural  development  by  du  )li- 
cating  and  imdercutting  all  of  the  ol  ler 
agencies  we  have  doing  that  work  r  jw. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  see  it,  there  Is  ib- 
solutely  no  need  for  another  huge  )U- 
reaucracy  at  this  time.  The  seed  m4ney 
for  this  bank  would  be  furnished  b|  the 
Government  at  the  rate  of  $200  ndlllon 
a  year  over  a  period  of  10  years,  Ir  an 
aggregate  of  $12  billion  for  the  ent  re  10 
years.  This  seed  money  would  be  ui  Jd  by 
this  new  bank  to  make  loans  to  con- 
struct facilities  designed  to  creat<  em- 
ployment within  certain  areas. 

This  bank  will  not  be  under  the  Jrect 
control  of  Congress,  but  will  have  t  Fed- 
eral charter.  It  will  have  the  right  t  i  loan 
as  much  as  $40  billion  based  on  its  orig- 
inal capitalizaticoi. 

Mr.  President,  over  my  entire  £  mate 
career  I  have  encouraged  the  Coi  gress 
to  adopt  legislation  that  would  hqp  to 
assist  rural  areas.  I  fostered  laws  i 
at  farm  problems,  and  at  bringing 
general  improvement  in  rural  life; 
fortunately,  two  bills  that  I  intrf  " 
in  1966  and  1967,  as  will  appear 
Record,  were  passed  by  the  Senat 
were  not  considered  by  the  House, 
were  aimed  specifically  at  helpit 
bring  about  rural  community  de\ 
ment.  That  legislation  was  S.  2934  i 
89th  Congress,  and  S.  645  of  the  9| 

It  was  my  intention  to  provide 
and  means  of  assisting  the  local  eople 
to  develop  niral  areas.  It  was  my  (  Im  to 
help  the  local  people  help  them;  elves. 
I  was  confident  that,  if  Jobs  cot  Id  be 
provided,  our  yoimg  people,  growi  ig  up 
In  the  country,  would  prefer  to  settle 
near  their  homes  and  not  fiood  in  o  the 
cities. 

The  bill  I  introduced  had  as  its  main 
objective  the  creation  of  develoi  ment 
areas  or  districts  within  a  State  The 
people  who  were  to  administer  the  pro- 
gram would  be  elected  officials  with  i  the 
several  parishes  or  counties  that  wol  Id  be 
organized  into  a  district.  Then  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  would  come  int  i  the 
picture  by  paying  part  of  the  money  nec- 
essary in  order  to  prepare  plans  in  icat- 
Ing  what  the  resources  of  that  part  cular 
area  were,  so  that  the  information  Vould 
be  disseminated  throughout  the  cofntry 
as  an  attraction  to  business. 

Although  the  bill  that  I  introduced 
passed  by  the  Senate  on  two  occa 
but  failed  in  the  House,  certain  Oov4m- 
ment  agencies  have  copied  from  that  bill 
almost  the  same  idea;  that  is.  they  are 
promoting  ways  and  means  by  w!  lich 
large  industries — and,  in  fact,  the  pt  blic 
as  a  whole — could  be  apprised  of  the 
needs  of  »  certain  area,  and  also  of  y  hat 
the  resources  of  a  particular  surea  ai  e. 

We  now  have  the  program  that  is  son - 
ducted  by  the  local  people,  which  ir  my 

opinion,  Is  very  effective,  I  have  man  in- 
stances I  could  present  to  the  Sei  ate. 
Only  a  short  time  ago  there  was  con- 
structed in  one  of  our  parishes  an  indus- 
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try  that  employs  around  800  to  900  peo- 
ple. That  was  done  through  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration. We  have  had  similar  small 
business  established  throughout  the 
State  through  the  use  of  the  available 
programs.  These  businesses  were  estab- 
lished by  virtue  of  work  done  by  the 
local  people.  We  received  assistance  from 
existing  agencies  that  permitted  the  lo- 
cal people  to  provide  certain  programs 
that  were  necessary  in  order  to  attract 
businesses. 

I  may  say  that  in  most  cases  when  a 
new  industry  comes  into  being  they  like 
to  know  what  the  transportation  system 
is.  the  water  system,  the  sewage  ss^stem. 
At  the  suggestion  of  those  in  charge  of 
fostering  businesses  for  certain  areas,  the 
local  officials  apply,  let  us  say.  to  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration.  That  is 
one  agency  that  has  been  very  helpful  in 
providing  funds  to  correct  certain  prob- 
lems existing  in  a  locality  where  busi- 
nesses desire  to  locate. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration  as- 
sists farm  production  directly  and  also 
provides  recreation  and  soil  improvement 
loans.  In  addition,  loans  are  made  to 
public  and  nonprofit  associations  for 
water  supply  and  waste  disposal  im- 
provement. Grants  are  also  available  for 
this  purpose  through  the  FHA.  Rural 
housing  is  assisted,  and  watershed  im- 
provement and  flood  prevention  loans  are 
available.  Resource  development  grants 
are  made.  All  of  these  make  it  attractive 
to  companies  or  people  who  are  desirous 
of  opening  up  new  businesses  in  the  area. 
Technical  assistance  for  comprehensive 
planning  is  provided  in  cooperation  with 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.  That  is  in  line  with  the 
bills  I  referred  to  a  moment  ago  which 
were  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  in  1966  and 
1967. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  an  exhibit  here 
which  is  a  detailed  presentation  of  the 
assistance  programs  of  the  FHA.  I  am 
not  going  to  attempt  to  read  them  all, 
but  this  exhibit  indicates  the  areas  in 
which  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion is  involved.  There  are  many  ways 
in  which  farmers  and  others  in  rural 
areas,  can  obtain  this  assistance  to  im- 
prove the  conditions  of  their  everyday 

life. 

Under  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration we  have,  of  course,  farmers' 
ownership  loans.  Those  are  to  broaden 
the  scope  in  farming  and  provide  for  all 
sorts  of  ways  and  means  of  improving 
farms.  We  have  recreation  loans  which 
can  be  made  in  order  to  make  an  area 
more  attractive  for  the  people.  We  have 
soil  and  water  loans  to  individuals  which 
are  provided.  Loans  are  made  to  public 
and  nonprofit  associations  for  the  effec- 
tive development  and  utilization  of  water 
supply  and  waste  disposal  systems,  and 
the  improvement  of  land  by  soil  and 
water  conservation  facilities  and  prac- 
tices. 

Oftentimes  when  an  individual  or 
company  desires  to  locate  in  a  certain 
area  the  first  request  is,  "Do  you  have 

sufficient  water  there,  and  can  it  be  read- 
ily used?  What  about  your  sewage  sys- 
tem?" Things  of  that  kind  are  asked.  The 


FHA  has  In  the  past  contributed  consid- 
erably to  many  of  these  areas  and  as  a 
result  of  that  the  conditions  of  life  were 
improved. 

There  are  several  others  which  can 
provide  assistance  and  enhance  living 
conditions  in  rural  areas. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  exhibit  and  summary  of 
agencies  assisting  rural  areas  from  which 
I  have  just  been  reading  be  printed  in 
the  RxcoRD  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  exhibit 
and  sununary  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

SUM&IAKY      OF      OOVEKNMENT      AGENCIES'     Em- 

PLOTMENT  AND  BUDGET  DEVOTED  TO  ASSIST- 
ING Rural  Areas 

1.  Farmers  Home  Administration.  FHA  as- 
sists farm  production  directly  and  also  pro- 
vides recreation  and  soil  and  water  improve- 
ment loans.  In  addition,  loans  are  made  to 
public  and  non-profit  associations  (or  water 
supply  and  waste  disposal  systems  Improve- 
ments. Orants  are  also  available  for  this 
purpose  through  the  FHA.  Rural  housing 
Is  assisted.  Watershed  Improvement  and  flood 
prevent  loans  are  available.  Resource  de- 
velopment grants  are  made.  Technical  assist- 
ance for  comprehensive  planning  is  provided 
In  cooperation  with  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

Exhibit  I  Is  a  detailed  presentation  of  all 
these  programs. 

Exhibit  1(a)  provides  a  breakdown  of  the 
loans  and  grants  made  by  the  FHA  for  the 
last  two  fiscal  years  with  an  estimate  for 
fiscal  '73. 

It  Is  estimated  that  In  fiscal  '73,  the  FHA 
will  make  $3.2  billion  In  loans  available  for 
applicants  for  all  purposes.  It  Is  also  esti- 
mated that  $51.2  million  wUl  be  made  avail- 
able for  grants.  The  grand  total  In  loans 
and  granU  for  FY  73  wUl  be  $3,275,592,000. 
This  compares  with  $2,411,684,000  made 
available  In  FY  71. 

As  of  March  31,  1972,  there  are  7,544  em- 
ployees In  the  FHA.  Of  these  265  were  In 
Washington,  472  at  the  Computer  Center  in 
St.  Louis,  and  6,BI7  were  employed  as  field 
personnel   In   the   State  and  County  offices. 

a.  Farm  Credit  Administration. 

In  the  12  district  offices  of  the  Federal 
Land  Banks,  Federal  Intermediate  Credit 
Banks.  Banks  for  Cooperatives,  there  are 
1,830  employees. 

In  the  local  Production  Credit  Associa- 
tions, there  are  6,845  employees. 

In  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  Itself, 
there  are  230  administrative  employees. 

Total:  8,896. 

Administrative  costs  of  the  PCA  amount 

to  8128.4  million  annually.  In  the  current 

year,  loans  amounting  to  $17  billion  will  be 
made. 

The  Farm  Credit  Administration  Is  now 
totally  privately  fln&nced  by  Its  members 
and  receives  no  Federal  funds. 

The  Farm  Credit  system  operates  on  sound 
banking  prlndples.  Yet  It  required  about  30 
years  to  move  away  from  government  sub- 
sidy. 

3.  Economic  Development  Administration. 
One  of  the  purposes  of  EDA  Is  to  promote 
balanced  national  growth.  Efforts  are  made 
through  It  to  Improve  life  In  rural  com- 
munities and  help  small  towns  achieve  some 
of  the  advantages  of  oltlea.  It  does  this 
through  making  technical  assistance  and 
planning  grants  available  to  development 
districts. 

It  provides  public  works  grants  and  loans 
to  enable  areas  to  build  ptUbUc  faotUtles  and 
provides  basic  services  necessary  for  eoonotnlc 

growtb  and  community  develc^ment. 

Business  loans  and  c^>lt«l  guarantees  are 
made  to  help  business  men  expand  Indus- 
tries and  generate  new  jobs. 
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In  support  of  its  programs,  extensive  re- 
search Is  carried  out  to  identify  caxiaes  of 
economic  distress  and  determine  ways  in 
which  Federal  development  activies  can  be 
made  more  effective. 

EDA  sponsors  multi-county  economic  de- 
velopment districts  which  assist  small  com- 
munities to  work  together.  Locally  elected  of- 
ficials and  dvlc  and  business  leaders  in 
neighboring  counties  are  encouraged  to  pool 
their  resources  to  bring  economic  growth. 

In  fiscal  72,  the  EDA  budget  was  $284,366,- 
000. 

As  of  March  31.  1972,  there  were  897  full- 
time  employees. 

4.  Small  Business  Administration. 

The  SBA  assists  business  men  with  no  pri- 
mary regard  to  location.  There  are  no  cur- 
rent figures  available  on  the  amount  of  SBA 
assistance  made  available  to  rural  areas.  A 
study  has  been  conducted  on  the  breakdown 
between  rural  and  urban  areas  for  the  fiscal 
years  1968,  1969  and  1970.  In  1970,  769  Small 
Business  loans  were  made  in  nural  areas.  The 
total  amount  of  these  was  $9,238,000,  of 
which  the  SBA  share  was  $8,812,000.  In  1968. 
4,909  loans  were  made,  of  which  the  SBA 
share  was  $5.2  million  out  of  a  total  of  $6.5 
million  made  available. 

In  fiscal  1972,  there  were  4,019  employees 
on  board  the  SBA. 

5.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

In  fiscal  1970,  HUD's  total  outlays  for  hous- 
ing programs  amounted  to  $10,067,900,000, 
Of  this  total  $2,166,100,000,  or  21.6  per  cent, 
went  for  assistance  to  rural  areas. 

Even  in  the  categories  classlfled  as  uitwn 
development,  funded  at  a  level  of  $1,649,200,- 
000,  28.3  percent  of  that  amount  went  to  im- 
prove conditions  in  rural  arsas.  These  ac- 
tivies Include  comprehensive  planning,  water 
and  sewer  facilities  grants,  open  space  land 
programs,  neighborhood  facilities  grants  and 
some  urban  renewal  as  well  as  public  facili- 
ties lo«ms. 

6.  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 

In  HEW  for  fiscal  year  1971,  total  outlays 
amount  to  $52.6  billion.  Of  this  amount,  it 
is  estimated  that  $20.2  bllUon,  or  38.5  per- 
cent, went  to  rural  areas. 

7.  In  a  soon  to  be  released  study  of  the 
amount  of  Federal  monies  going  to  rural 
areas  in  selected  programs,  the  record  is 
shown  as  follows: 

In  fiscal  1970.  in  the  agencies  Included  in 
the  study.  $159.96  billion  was  expended.  Of 
this  amount  $64,726  biUlon  went  to  rural 
areas,  or  34.2  percent  of  the  total. 

For  fiscal  year  1971.  the  total  outlays  were 
$178  bUUon.  of  which  $61.5  UUion,  or  34.5 
percent,  went  to  rural  areas. 

Faxmebs  Home  Aobonistration  Pukpose 

SrATKMEKT 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration,  estab- 
lished November  1.  1946,  by  the  Fanners 
Home  Administration  Act  of  1M6,  conducts 
the  following  activities: 

1.  Farm  ownership  loans.  Loans  are  made 
to  farmers  and  ranchers  for  acquiring,  en- 
largflng,  or  improving  farms,  including  dwell- 
ings and  farm  buildings;  land  and  water  de- 
velopment, use  and  conservation;  forestry 
development;  recreational  facilities;  the  de- 
velopment of  nonfarm  enterprises  oo  farms; 
refinancing  indebtedness,  and  for  loan  clos- 
ing ooets.  lioans  are  limited  to  farms  which 
are  not  larger  than  family  famu  and  can- 
not exceed  the  ncxtnal  value  of  the  farm  or 
$100,000.  whichever  Is  the  leaser.  The  loan 
limitation  Includes  the  unpaid  Indebtedness 
against  the  farm  or  other  security.  Loans  are 
repayable  in  not  more  tlian  40  years  and  bsAr 
interest  not  m  excess  of  5  percent.  Lo«ms  may 

be  made  simultaneously  with  loans  made  for 

authorized  farm  ownership  purposes  by  pri- 
vate long-term  lenders.  Insured  loans  are 
made  from  the  Agricultural  Credit  Inauraaoe 


Fund  for  aele  to  private  lenders.  PaymmU  of 
principal  and  Interest  to  the  lenders  are 
fully  guaranteed.  The  Administrator  aeivloee 
these  insured  loans,  makes  collectKMU.  and 
pays  the  lenders. 

2.  Recreation  loans.  Loans  are  made  to 
farmws  and  ranchers  for  oonvertlng  all  or  a 
portion  ol  the  farms  or  ranches  they  own  or 
operate  as  outdoor  income-producing  recrea- 
tion enterprises  which  will  supplMnent  cm- 
supplant  farm  income  and  permit  carrying 
on  sound  and  successful  operations.  Recrea- 
tion loans  to  individuals  are  insiu'ed  on  the 
same  basis  as  Insured  farm  ownership  loans. 

3.  Soil  and  voater  loans  to  individuals. 
Loons  are  made  to  farmers,  ranchers,  and 
nonoperator  owners  for  land  and  water  de- 
velopment, use  and  conservation.  DlT«ct  land 
conservation  and  development  loans  are 
made  In  the  Appalachian  region  to  establish 
and  carry  out  land  stabilization,  conserva- 
tion and  erosion  control  practices.  Loans 
may  be  made  on  farms  of  any  size.  A  loan 
cannot  exceed  the  normal  value  of  the  farm 
or  $100,000.  whichever  is  the  lesser.  The  loan 
limitation  includes  the  unpaid  indebtedness 
against  the  farm  or  other  security.  Loans  are 
repmyable  in  not  more  than  40  years  and  bear 
interest  not  in  excess  of  5  percent.  Soli  and 
water  loans  to  Individuals  are  Insured  on  the 
same  basis  as  Insured  farm  ownership  loans. 

4.  Loans  to  associations.  Loans  are  made 
to  public  and  nonprofit  associations  for  the 
effective  development  and  utilization  at 
water  supply  and  waste  disposal  systems  and 
for  the  Improvement  of  land  by  soU  and 
water  conserving  facilities  and  practices. 
Loans  to  associations  also  may  be  made  for 
shifts  in  land  use.  including  grazing,  the  de- 
velopment of  recreational  facilities  and  for 
Irrigation  development.  Loans  to  associations 
are  authorized  in  designated  areas  to  repair 
or  replace  certain  public  facilities  damaged 
or  destroyed  by  a  major  disaster.  Association 
loans  may  be  made  to  serve  residents  of  open 
country  and  niral  towns  and  villages  of  not 
more  than  6,600  population,  which  are  not 
part  of  an  xirban  area,  "nie  unpaid  principal 
Indebtedness  of  a  loan,  together  with  the 
amount  of  any  grant  assistance.  Is  limited  to 
$4,000,000.  Loans  are  repayable  in  not  more 
than  40  years  and  bear  Interest  not  in  excess 
of  5  percent.  Association  loans  are  insured 
on  the  same  basis  as  Insured  farm  ownership 
loans. 

5.  Indian  trite  land  acquisition  loans. 
Loans  are  made  to  qualified  Indian  tribes  or 
tribal  corporations  to  acquire  land  or  inter- 
ests in  land  within  the  tribes'  reservation  or 
Alaskan  Indian  community,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  These  loans 
are  insured  on  the  same  basis  as  insured 
farm  ownership  loans. 

6.  Grants  for  the  preparation  of  compre- 
hensive plans  which  coordinate  the  develop- 
ment of  toater  and  waste  disposal  systems  in 
rural  areas.  Planning  grants  are  made  to 
public  bodies  such  as  counties,  townships, 
planning  commissions,  and  similar  units  of 
government,  and  such  other  agencies  as  may 
have  authority  to  prepare  such  official  com- 
prehensive plans.  The  amount  of  each  grant 
vrlll  be  limited  to  the  actual  expense  for  the 
preparation  of  the  plan  which  is  outside 
the  normal  budget  of  the  recipient  orga- 
nization. 

7.  Grants  for  water  and  xoaste  disposal  de- 
velopment. Development  grants  are  made  to 
associations,  including  corporations  operat- 
ing on  a  nonprofit  basis,  munlctpalltlee,  and 
similar  organizations,  generally  designated 
as  public  or  quasi-public  agencies,  that  pro- 
pose projects  for  the  development,  storage, 
treatment,  purification,  and  distribution  of 
domestic  water  or  the  collections,  treatment, 
or  disposal  of  waste  In  rural  areas.  Develop- 
ment grants  to  associations  also  are  au- 
thorized in  designated  areas,  imder  limited 
conditions,  to  repair  or  r^laoe  certain  pub- 
Uc    facilities    damaged    or    destroyed    by    a 

major  disaster.  Grants  may  not  exceed  50  per* 


cent  of  the  development  cost  of  the  projects 
and  supplement  other  funds  borrowed  or 
furnished  by  applicants  to  pay  development 
costs.  No  grant  may  be  made  which,  together 
with  any  unpaid  principal  loan  indebtedness 
of  any  association  owed  to  the  Fanners  Home 
Administration,  would  exceed  $4,000,000  at 
any  one  time. 

8.  Operating  loans.  Loans  are  made  to  farm- 
ers and  ranchers  for  costs  Incident  to  re- 
organizing a  farming  system  for  more  prof- 
itable operations;  for  a  variety  of  essential 
farm  expenses  such  as  purchase  of  livestock, 
farm  equipment,  feed,  seed,  fertilize,  farm 
supplies,  and  other  essential  operating  ex- 
penses, including  cash  rent,  and  costs  in- 
cident to  the  production  and  harvesting  of 
forestry  products;  for  anancing  land  and 
water  development,  use  and  conservation; 
for  recreational  uses  and  facilities;  for  costs 
incident  to  nonfarm  enterprises  on  farms; 
for  refinancing  indebtedness;  for  other  farm 
and  home  needs;  and  for  loan  closing  costs. 
Loans  are  confined  to  operators  of  not  larger 
than  family  farms.  The  outstanding  principal 
loan  balance  for  operating  loans  is  limited  to 
$35,000.  Loans  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  based 
on  the  average  rate  paid  by  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury on  obligations  with  a  similar  maturity 
period.  The  rate  for  the  1972  fiscal  year  is 
6%  percent.  Loans  may  be  scheduled  for  pay- 
ment over  periods  from  1  to  7  years  depend- 
ing on  loan  purposes.  In  some  situations, 
they  may  be  renewed  for  not  more  than  5 
additional  years.  Loans  are  secured  by  crop 
and  chattel  Hens  and,  when  necessary,  by 
real  estate  mortgages.  Other  reliable  agricul- 
tural credit  sources  are  encouraged  to  fur- 
nish as  much  as  p>ossible  of  the  essential 
needs  of  loan  applicants  with  the  balance  be- 
ing sui^lied  with  operating  loan  funds  from 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 

9.  Emergency  loans.  Loans  are  made  in  des- 
ignated areas  where  a  natural  dlaster  has 
caused  a  general  need  for  agricultural  credit. 
The  former  statutory  emergency  loan  re- 
quirement of  inability  to  obtain  credit  else- 
where was  suspended  by  Public  Law  91-606, 
approved  I>ecember  11.  1970.  for  loans  made 
before  the  end  of  the  first  full  operating  year 
following  the  disaster.  Thereafter,  however, 
applicants  must  be  unable  to  obtain  credit 
elsewhere  in  order  to  qualify  for  additional 
emergency  loans  based  on  the  same  disaster. 
Emergency  loans  are  made  to  eligible  estab- 
lished farmers,  ranchers  cw  oyster  planters. 
and  to  private  domestic  corporations  or  part- 
nerships engaged  primarily  In  farming, 
ranching  or  oyster  planting.  Emergency  loans 
are  made  primarily  for  financing  farm  operat- 
ing needs,  family  living  expenses,  and  a 
number  of  closely  related  purposes.  Loans 
bear  interest  at  a  rate  determined  monthly 
not  In  excess  of  6  percent  and  are  repayable 
over  periods  not  longer  than  regular  loans 
made  by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
for  similar  purposes.  Loans  may  be  made  out- 
side of  designated  emergency  areas  under  cer- 
tain conditions  to  persons  or  corporations 
who  have  suffered  severe  production  losses 
not  general  to  the  area  as  a  result  of  a 
nattiral  disaster,  or  to  persons  who  are  In- 
debted for  emergency  loans  made  under  prior 
authorities.  Public  Law  91-606  authorized 
loans  m  areas  where  the  President  has  de- 
clared a  major  disaster,  with  special  provi- 
sions for  refinancing  real  estate  debts  under 
restricted  conditions,  for  cancellation  of  a 
portion  of  principal  up  to  $2,500,  and  for  de- 
ferment of  Interest  and  principal  payments 
up  to  three  years  on  loans  for  other  than  op- 
erating expenses.  Under  Public  Law  92-173. 
approved  November  24.  1971,  emergency  loans 
may  be  Insured  on  the  same  basis  as  insxired 
farm  ownership  loans. 

10.  Rural  housing  loans.  Insrired  buUdlng 
loans  to  individuals  are  made  to  enable  eligi- 
ble applicants  in  rural  areas  to  construct,  im- 
prove, alter,  repair  or  replace  dwellings  and 
essential  farm  service  buUdlngs.  Loans  may 
include  funds  to  buy  a  house,  building  site 
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and  farm  service  buildings.  IX  the  bondwera 
are  persons  of  low  or  moderate  Incomesland 
If  their  need  for  necessary  housing  cannAt  be 
met  with  financial  assistance  from  cither 
Bourcee,  Including  assistance  available 
section  336  of  the  National  Housing  Act,  the 
Insured  loans  made  by  the  Farmers  B  me 
Administration  In  fiscal  year  1972  wUl  1  ear 
Interest  at  7^4  percent  with  provision  for 
interest  credits  up  to  6'^  percent  under  ser- 
taln  circumstances.  Such  loans  may  not  ex- 
ceed amounts  necessary  to  provide  adeqi  ate 
housing,  modest  in  size,  design  and  <  xt. 
Building  loans  are  made  to  farm  owners, 
owners  of  other  real  estate  In  rural  aieas 
others  who  are  or  will  become  rural  residents, 
and  long-term  leaseholders.  These  loa 
repayable  In  not  more  than  33  years, 
are  limited  to  rural  areas  which  I 
towns,  villages  or  other  rural  places 
population  up  to  10,000  Inhabitants.  I 
rural  housing  loans  are  made  from  the 
Housing  Insurance  Fund  for  sale  to  pllvate 
lenders.  Payments  of  principal  and  Interest 
to  the  lenders  are  fully  guaranteed.  Th 
ministration  services  these  Insured  : 
makes  col'ectlons  and  pays  the  lenders 

Insured  natural  disaster  loans  are  m- 
a  rate  determined  monthly  not  In  ex 
6  percent  for  not  more  than  33  years  to 
vide  for  repair   or   replacement  of  far- 
rural  dwellings,  farm  service  buUdln" 
related  facilities  damaged  by  a  natu 
aster.  J 

Direct  repair  and  improvement  loai  s  of 
$2,500  or  less  are  made  at  one  perceri  In- 
terest for  not  more  than  10  ye«u^  on:  f  to 
very  low-Income  families  who  are  owne  «  of 
farms  or  nonfarm  rural  property  to  reps  Ir  or 
Improve  their  dwellings  and  essential  arm 
buildings  In  order  to  make  them  safe  and 
sanitary  or  to  remove  health  hazards  U  the 
families  or  the  community.  Such  loans  vi  lilch 
Involve  water  supply,  septic  tanks,  or  I  »th- 
room  and  kitchen  plumbing  facilities  mi  y  be 
made  In  amounts  not  In  excess  of  •3,50C 

11.  Insured  i~ural  rental  and  cooper  itive 
housing  loans.  Insured  loans  are  made  t  >  In- 
dividuals, corporations,  associations,  ti  usts, 
or  partnerships  to  provide  moderate  cost  ren- 
tal or  cooperative  housing  and  related  1  acu- 
ities for  elderly  persons  and  other  posons 
of  low  or  moderate  Income  In  rural  *•— « 
These  loans  are  repayable  In  not  more 
50  years  and  bear  Interest  In  fiscal  yeai 


than 
1972 


at  7%  percent  with  provision  for  In  erest 
credits  up  to  6%  percent  under  certali  cir- 
cumstances. These  loans  are  made  only  f  the 
need  for  necessary  housing  cannot  hi  met 
with  financial  assistance  from  other  so;  iroes. 
Including  assistance  available  \mder  S4  :tlon 
236  of  the  National  Hovislng  Act.  No  loai  may 


exceed  $750,000.  Loans  are  limited  to  rural 
arew  which  Include  towns,  Tillages  or  other 
r\tral  places  with  a  population  up  to  10,000 
Inhabitants.  Rural  rental  and  cooperative 
housing  loans  are  Insured  on  the  same  basis 
as  Insured  housing  loans  to  Individuals. 

12.  Farm  labor  housing  loans.  Insitfed 
loans  are  made  to  a  farm  owner,  to  a  public 
or  private  nonprofit  organization  or  to  a  non- 
profit organization  of  farmworkers  Incorpo- 
rated within  a  State  to  provide  modest  liv- 
ing quarters,  basic  household  furnishings, 
and  related  faculties,  Including  land  neces- 
sary for  an  adequate  site,  for  domestic  farm 
labor.  These  loans  are  repayable  In  not  more 
than  33  years  and  bear  interest  not  In  ex- 
cess of  1  percent.  Farm  labor  housing  loans 
are  Insured  on  the  same  basis  as  other  In- 
sured rural  boualng  loans. 

13.  Finanoial  assistance  to  a  public  or 
broad-based  private  nonprofit  organieation 
or  to  a  nonprofit  organiaation  of  farmtoork- 
ers  incorporated  within  a  State  for  lotc-rent 
housing  and  related  facilities  for  domestic 
farm  labor.  Grant  assistance,  not  to  exceed 
90  percent  at  the  total  development  costs, 
Is  provided  tot  new  structures  or  rehabilita- 
tion of  existing  buildings  suitable  for  dw^- 
Ing  use  by  domestic  farm  labor.  Funds  also 
may  be  used  for  essential  related  facilities 
such  as  dining  halls,  community  rooms  or 
buildings.  Infirmaries  or  other  essential  serv- 
ices, including  baste  household  furnishings. 
These  grants  may  be  made  simultaneously 
with  farm  labor  boiulng  loans. 

14.  Financial  assistance  to  local  organiza- 
tions to  promote  mutual  or  self-help  hous- 
ing. These  grants  are  especially  designed  to 
aid  the  development  of  mutual  or  self-help 
housing  programs  under  which  groups  of 
families  build  their  own  homes  by  mutually 
exchanging  labor.  Grants  are  used  to  provide 
technical  and  supervisory  assistance  to  fam- 
ilies who  build  their  homes  by  the  self-help 
method. 

15.  Loans  for  purchase  and  development 
of  land  to  be  subdivided  into  building  sites 
and  sold  on  a  nonprofit  basis  to  low-Income 
families  or  to  organizations  for  rental  or 
cooperative  bousing.  Site  loans  are  Insured 
on  the  same  basis  as  Insured  rural  rental 
and  cooperative  housing  loans.  Direct  site 
loans  are  made  at  3  percent  Interest  for  a 
two-year  period  to  develop  building  sites  for 
sale  In  connection  with  self-help  projects. 
Insured  loans  are  made  at  7>4  percent  In- 
terest In  fiscal  year  1972  for  a  two-year 
period. 

16.  Watershed  works  of  improvement  and 
flood  prevention  loans  to  sponsors  of  projects 
approved  for  operation  by  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service.  Direct  loans  are  made  to  lo- 


cal organizations  for  Installing,  repairing  or 
Improving  works  of  Improvement  and  wa- 
ter storage  facilities,  purchasing  sites  for 
rights-of-way  and  for  related  costs.  Water- 
shed works  of  Improvement  and  flood  pre- 
vention loans  are  repayable  In  not  more  than 
50  years  at  an  Interest  rate  baaed  on  the 
average  rate  paid  by  the  U.S.  Treasury  on 
obligations  of  similar  maturity.  The  rate 
for  the  1972  fiscal  year  Is  3.502  percent.  Total 
loans  outstanding  on  any  one  project  may 
not  exceed  $5,000,000. 

17.  Resource  conservation  and  development 
loans  to  sponsors  of  projects  approved  for 
operation  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 
Direct  loans  are  made  to  local  organiza- 
tions and  Individuals  for  planned  measures 
and  works  of  Improvement  as  specified  In 
approved  work  plans.  Resource  conservation 
and  development  loans  are  repayable  In  not 
more  than  30  years,  with  repayment  of 
principal  and  Interest  deferred  up  to  5  years. 
If  necessary.  Lioans  bear  Interest  at  a  rate 
based  on  the  average  rate  paid  by  the  U.S. 
Treasury  on  obligations  of  similar  maturity. 
The  rate  for  the  1972  fiscal  year  Is  3.602 
percent. 

18.  Grants  may  be  made  from  funds  from 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission,  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  to  supplement  the  water 
and  waste  disposal  loans  and  grants  made 
for  development  costs  by  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration. 

19.  Technical  assistance  for  comprehensive 
planning  Is  provided,  In  cooi>eratlon  with 
the  Depsrtment  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, regarding  establishment  of  non- 
metropolitan  districts  and  the  carrying  out 
of  comprehensive  planning  In  such  districts. 

Technical  guidance  In  planning  and  carry- 
ing out  sound  operations  Is  provided  borrow- 
ers on  the  basis  of  tbelr  Individual  problems 
and  needs.  No  loan  is  made  to  anyone  who 
can  secure  adequate  credit  from  other  sources 
at  reasonable  rates,  except  for  certain  Initial 
emergency  loans.  A  local  county  or  area  com- 
mittee of  3  Is  generally  required  to  approve 
each  api^lcant  and  each  loan  or  grant. 

On  July  1,  1971,  the  Administration  was 
servicing  the  accoimts  of  about  548.000  Indi- 
vidual borrowers  and  7,500  association  bor- 
rowers serving  aproxlmately  1,800,000  fam- 
ilies with  principal  Indebtedness  of  $7,869,- 
000,000.  Under  the  program  direction  of  the 
Washington  headquarters,  this  service  was 
provided  through  42  State  offices,  a  National 
Finance  Office  In  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  and  ap- 
proximately 1,750  county  offices  utilizing  the 
services  of  about  3,200  supervisors  and  7.500 
local  committeemen. 


EXHIBIT  1(A) 

FARM^S  HOME  ADMINISTRATION— OBLIGATIONS  FOR  ALL  LOAN  AND  GRANT  PROGRAMS 

(Dollar*  in  thouiandsl 


Type  of  loan 


Farm  ownership  loans: 

Direct 

Insured  (regular) 

Insured  (includini  non-tarm  enterprise). 


Subtotal,  farm  ownership  loans. 
Recreation  loans  (Individuals): 


1971 
actual 


1972 
estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Direct. 

Insured 

Subtotal,  recreation  loans  (individual). 


85,437 

259,661 

3,341 


$340,000 
10,000 


8340,000 
10.000 


268,436    350,000 


350,000 


Land  conservation  and  development  loans  (Appalachia) 
(direct) 


Soil  and  water  loans  (individuals): 

Direct 

Insured 


Subtotal,  soil  and  water  loans  (individual). 


Footnotes  at  end  of  tab'.e. 


1.090 


2,000 


1.500 


1,090 


2,000 


1,500 


13 


100 


2,563 
4,744 


4,000 


3,000 


7.307 


4.000 


3,000 


Type  ol  loan 


1971 
actual 


1972 
estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Association  loans: 

Water  and  sewer  tysitms: 

Direct 

Insured 

SubtoUl 

Irrigation  and  drainase: 

Direct 

Insured 

Subtotal 

Grazing: 

Direct 

Insured 

Subtotal 

Recreation  lacilities: 

Direct 

Insured 

Subtotal 

Indian  tribe  land  acquisition  leans: 

Direct 

Insured 

SuMoW 


$30,097 
231,607 
261,704 

900 


8300.000 
300.000 


1300.000 

300.000 


.308 


1,000 
1.000 


1,000 
1,000 


6b  947 
6,947 


5,000 

5,000 


4,000 

4.000 


1.632 
1,632 


S«0 
500 


5,000 
5,000 


10,000 
10,000 


10.000 
lO.OCC 
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EXHIBIT  1(A)— Continued 
FARMERS  HOME  ADMINISTRATION-OBLIGATIONS  FOR  ALL  LOAN  AND  GRANT  PROGRAMS— (k)ntinued 

(Dollars  in  thousands) 


>  For  security  servicing. 


FARMERS  HOME  ADMINISTRATION— NUMBER  OF  LOANS  AND  GRANTS  FOR  ALL  PROGRAMS 


Type  Of  loan 


1971 
actual 


1972 
estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Farmjownership  loans: 

Direct 

Insured  ^regular) 

Insured  (inauding  nonfarm  enterprise). 


Subtotal,  farm  ownership  loans.. 

Recreation  loans  (individuals): 

Direct 

Insured 


$200 

10,614 

142 


370 


813, 275 
365 


10,956 


14,100 


13,640 


43 


80 


60 


Subtotal,  recreation  loans  (individuals).. 


43 


80 


60 


Land  conservation  and  development  loans  (Appalachia) 
(direct) 

Soil  and  water  loans  Ondividuils): 

Direct 

Insured 


100 


Subtotal,  soil  and  water  loans  (individuals). 


423 
872 


800 


600 


1,295 


800 


600 


Association  loans: 

Water  and  sewer  systems- 
Direct. 

Insured 

Subtotal 

Irrigation  and  drainage: 

Direct 

Insured 

Subtotal 

Grazing: 

Direct 

Insured 

Subtotal 

Recreation  facilities: 

Direct 

Insured 

Subtotal 

Indian  tribe  land  acquisition: 

Direct 

insured 

Subtotal 


201 
1,136 
1,337 

4 

13 
17 


1,740 
1,740 


1.935 
1,935 


24 
24 


24 
24 


50 
SO 


4$ 
48 


50 
50 


34 
34 


SO 
SO 


50 
50 


All  association  loans: 

Direct 

insured 


205 
1,238 


1,862 


2,067 


Subtotal 

Farm  operating  loans  (direct). 


1,443 


1,862 


2,067 


42,180 


42.800 


40.900 


Type  of  loan 


1971 
actual 


1972 
estimate 


Rural  housing  building  loans  (individual): 

Direct $6,397  |8,700 

Insured 107,067         112,800 

Subtotal,  building  loans  (individual) 

Rural  rental  housing  loans: 

Direct 

Insured 

Subtotal,  rural  rental  housing  loans 

Rural  housing  site  loans: 

Direct  (self-help  land  development  fund) 

Insured 

Subtotal,  rural  housing  site  loans 

Farm  labor  housing  loans  (Insured) 

Emergency  loans: 

Direct 

Insured 

Subtotal,  emergency  loans 

Watershed  works  of  Improvement  loans(dlrect)... 

Flood  prevention  loans(direct) 

Resource  conservation  and  develop,  loans  (direct). 

Loans  to  individuals  (OEO)(direct) , 

Loans  to  cooperatives  (OEO)  (direct) 

Total  direct  loans 

Total  insured  loans 

Total,  loans 

TYPE  OF  GRANT 

Water  and  sewer  grants: 

Planning 

Development 

Subtotal,  water  and  sewer  grants 

Farm  labor  housing  grants 

Mutual  and  self-help  housing  grants 

Total,  grants 

Grand  total,  loans  and  grants 191,900        203,533 
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Type  of  loan 

1971 
actual 

1972 
estimate 

1973 
estimate 

Type  Of  loan 

1971 
actual 

1972 
estimate 

1973 
estimate 

Association  loans — Continued 
All  association  loans: 

Direct 

Insured 

....       830,997. 
....       245,594 

Watershed  works  of  improvement  loans  (direct) 

Flood  prevention  loans  (direct) 

$6,758 

$5,000 

$20,000 

"jsiiooo" 

"1315,660 

228 

400 

400 

Resource  conservation  and  development  loans  (direct). 
Loans  to  individuals  (OEO)  (direct) 

Subtotal 

....       276,591 

316,000 

315,500 

1,959 

3.300 

3.600 

farm  operating  loans  (direct) 

....       275,000 

275.000 

275,000 

2,439  . 

Rural  housing  building  loans  (Individual): 

11,283 
....    1,356,485 

....    1,367.768 

10,000 
1,555,000 

1,565,000 

10,000 
2.059.000 

2.069.000 

Loans  to  cooperatives  (OEO)  (direct) 

1,033  . 

Total,  direct  loans 

Direct „ 

Insured 

466,647 
.    1,898,482 

.    2,365,129 

325.  C25 
2,387,000 

2,712.025 

31C  400 

Total, Insured  loans ...  ..  . 

2  914  000 

Subtotal ,  build  ing  loans  (individual) 

Totalloans 

3, 224, 400 

Rural  rental  housing  loans: 

Direct    .                     

1.151  . 
25,637 

TYPE  OF  GRANT 

Water  and  sewer  grants: 

Planning 

Development 

Subtotal,  water  and  sewer  grants 

Farm  labor  housing  grants 

2,643 
41,355 

2.000 
40,000 

Insured 

35,000 

70.000 

Subtotal,  rural  rental  housing  loans. 

26,788 

35.000 

70.000 

2.000 

40,000 

150 

1,225 
5,000 

900 
5.000 

Rural  housing  site  loans: 

Direct  (selt-help  land  development  fund) 

43,998 

42,000 

42,000 

Insured 

1,459 

736 

3.767 

5  463 

1    CAO 

6,225 

5.900 

Mutual  and  self-help  housing  grants 

1,721 

2,450 

3,729 

171 

10,000 

10.000 

Total,  grants 

Grand  total,  loans  and  grants 

46. 455 

48.217 

51  192 

127,636 

30,000 
110,000 

>500 
100.000 

Emergency  loans: 
Direct 

.    2,411,S>« 

2,760,242 

3,275,592 

Insured 

Subtotal,  emergency  loans 

127,636 

140.000 

100,500 

1973 
estimal* 


$8,700 
138,300 


113,464 

121, 500 

147  OCO 

12  .. 

410 

600 

1  190 

422 

600 

1  190 

4 

31 
63 

22 

18 

65 

22 

94 

87 

13 

105 

105 

19,804 

4,380  .. 

16, 220 

14  300 

19,804 

20,600 

14  300 

28 

25 

85 

3 

7 

7 

30 

50 

53 

1,336  

33 

70,664 

56,093 
146,630 

49  767 

120,417 

170, 327 

191, 081 

202,723 

220.904 

175 

140 
630 

140 

625 

630 

800 

770 

770 

4 

16 

21 

15 

24 

37 

819 

810 

828 

220,922 
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Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  af  er 
all,  the  virtue  of  these  programs  is  tl  at 
the  local  people  handle  them.  The  lo  :al 
people  try  to  take  care  of  their  o  vn 
problems.  They  give  of  their  time  in  ir- 
der  to  establish  businesses  that  will  in 
turn  employ  many  rural  people,  a  id 
thereby  keep  them  occupied  where  U  ey 
live  so  that  they  will  not  drift  Into  \  tie 
larger  cities. 

I  think  these  programs  as  well  as  he 
progrsjns  of  other  agencies  have  b(  en 
very  effective  up  to  now.  To  simply  cre- 
ate a  new  banking  agency  with  10  re- 
gional banks  that  can  obtain  Oove  m- 
ment  funds  with  cut  rates  of  intei  »t, 
will  be  very  costly  to  the  Federal  Gove  m- 
ment. 

As  I  indicated  a  while  ago,  the  rec  pi- 
en  ts  of  this  method  of  financing  can  ;et, 
aside  from  the  loans  asked  for,  a  cer  ain 
amoimt  of  money  which  is  set  ai  ide, 
separate  and  apart  from  the  seed  mc  ney 
of  the  banks,  whereby  some  of  these  in- 
dustries can  be  subsidized  at  Qov<  m- 
ment  expense.  Not  only  can  they  be  s  nb- 
sidized  by  the  furnishing  of  funds— the 
total  would  be  $100  million — in  orde  to 
build  certain  enterprises,  but  they  ;an 
also  receive  a  subsidy  on  Interest.  In 
other  words,  the  going  rates  of  inte  est 
can  be  cut  back,  and  good  old  Uncle  £  sun 
will  absorb  the  difference. 

It  is  my  belief  that  such  a  bank  is  not 
necessary  at  this  time  at  all.  As  I  salt  1,  it 
is  going  to  be  a  severe  drain  on  the  I  ed- 
eral  Government  which  is  already  a  a 
k>SMi  way  financially. 

I  am  not  going  to  go  into  details,  but 
I  am  sure  all  Senators  are  familiar  '  rith 
the  financing  problems  of  our  Gov  rn- 
ment.  As  chairman  of  the  Appropriat  ons 
Committee  of  the  Senate,  I  have  ex- 
amined into  many  problems  that  1  ave 
arisen  in  the  last  few  years  in  respe<  t  to 
our  finances. 

For  the  information  of  the  Senate,  the 
last  time  I  looked  at  our  debt  flgu;  b,  I 
think  it  was  in  excess  of  $435  bil  Ion. 
Come  June  30  this  year,  that  debt  will 
be  increased  to  as  much  as  $450  bil  ion. 
As  one  looks  over  the  fiscal  year  .973 
budget,  it  will  be  found  that  there  i  \  an 
admission  on  the  part  of  the  adnflnis- 
tration  that  the  deficit  will  be  in  excess 
of  $23  billion  or  $24  billion,  but  tl*t  is 
only  the  unified  budget  deficit.  If  wcitake 
into  consideration  the  adminlstAtlve 
budget.  I  venture  to  say  that,  u  iless 
things  improve  qxiickly.  the  deficit  will 
be  in  excess  of  $45  billion. 

By  June  30.  1973,  our  debt  may  h !  al- 
most half  a  trillion  dollars.  The  c  rry- 
ing  charge  on  that  huge  sixm  wi  1  be 
about  $23  or  $25  billion,  merely  U  pay 
the  interest  on  our  debt. 

To  saddle  our  Government  witll  the 
creation  of  a  new  institution,  a  bank,  in 
order  to  foster  small  businesses  thro  gh- 
out  the  country  will  be  very  exper  iive. 
My  fear  Ls  that  much  loss  will  con;  e  to 
the  Government. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  might  add  to  whal  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  said  iiat 
the  Small  Business  Administration  \i  do- 
ing a  great  deal  in  rural  developn  ent. 
Not  only  does  it  have  the  lending  sei  irice 
directly,  but  authority  to  partlclpat  i  In 


the  creation  of  investment  companies  for 
the  promotion  of  Industry,  and  that  Is 
done  right  along  in  the  small  communi- 
ties and  rural  areas. 

I  happen  to  know  also  that  within  the 
last  year  a  very  small  commimity  in  my 
State  established  a  concern  that  is 
manufacturing  housing  material  and  also 
building  houses.  This  was  established  In 
an  Indian  community.  The  agency  that 
financed  it  was  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. 

I  cite  that  for  the  reason  that  I  doubt 
very  much  if  we  need  an  additional 
agency  in  this  field. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  a  mo- 
ment ago  I  mentioned,  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks,  the  names  of  these  various 
agencies  and  how  they  operate. 

As  I  say,  I  have  had  r^wrts  from  my 
State  which  indicate  that  practically 
every  parish  in  the  State  is  now  a  part 
of  these  development  districts  that  have 
been  organized  and  created  imder  the 
law  by  the  local  people. 

Local  people  get  together,  and  they 
get  information  as  to  conditions  within 
their  respective  areas,  and  they  work 
up  to  the  point  where  they  can  provide 
good  water,  good  transportation,  good 
housing,  sewage  plants,  and  various 
other  facilities  that  are  needed  if  a 
business  is  to  be  established  within  the 
area. 

As  I  said,  imder  the  procedures  we  now 
have,  the  local  people,  through  their  own 
work,  through  their  own  efforts,  get  to- 
gether in  my  State,  and  I  am  sure  in  the 
Senator's  State,  too — in  fact  in  prac- 
tically every  Stat*  in  the  Union.  Assist- 
ance is  obtained  from  existing  agencies, 
the  Smsill  Business  Administration,  the 
EDA,  and  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration have  aided  in  doing  the  things 
necessary  to  bring  small  business  there. 

As  I  say,  Mr.  President,  for  us  now  to 
create  a  huge  bureaucracy  which  can.  in 
the  next  few  years,  involve  expenditures 
for  our  coimtry  of  as  much  as  $40  billion, 
should  not  even  be  considered  at  this 
time.  I  am  very  hopeful,  Mr.  President, 
that  my  amendment  will  prevail. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  since  the 
first  day  I  came  to  the  Senate  I  have  been 
associated  with  the  senior  Senator  from 
Louisiana.  I  associate  myself  with  him 
now  in  his  effort  to  make  of  this  bill.  S. 
3462.  a  law  which  will  truly  benefit  Amer- 
ican agriculture  and  American  rural  life. 

No  Member  of  this  body  knows  agri- 
culture better  than  the  senior  Senator 
from  Louisiana.  He  not  only  knows  Amer- 
ican agriculture  in  all  its  50  States;  he 
knows  agriculture  in  virtually  every 
country  in  the  world,  and  how  to  wortc 
with  agricultural  interests  in  every  other 
country  In  the  world. 

He  has  been  a  hmnanltarian  Senator, 
too.  He  was  the  original  sponsor  of  the 
food  stamp  program,  which  I  believe  was 
a  year  or  two  before  I  came  to  this  body. 
He  is  the  father  of  the  school  breakfast 
and  school  lunch  programs.  He  was  a  co- 
author of  Public  Law  480.  which  passed 
Congress  in  1954  and  which  has  re- 
sulted in  virtually  eradicating  famine  as 
is  was  previously  known  in  most  parts  of 


the  world.  He  Is  the  author  of  the  Com- 
munity District  Development  Act. 

But  in  spite  of  all  his  consideration  for 
people  who  needed  his  help,  whether  on 
the  farms,  in  the  towns,  in  the  cities,  or 
in  foreign  countries,  he  has  insisted  upon 
getting  full  value  for  every  dollar  ex- 
pmded.  He  has  not  always  been  success- 
ful in  doing  that,  but  he  has  insisted  on 
it.  As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture and  Forestry  over  these  many, 
many  years,  he  not  only  had  the  smallest 
staff  of  any  conmiittee  of  the  Senate,  but 
I  say  without  hesitation  one  of  the  two 
or  three  most  efficient  staffs  of  the  entire 
Senate. 

I  would  just  like  to  say  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  has  explained  this 
bill  better  than  I  can  do.  I  axa  not  going 
to  waste  time  on  it.  But  I  do  want  to  say 
that  not  only  the  Senate  but  this  coun- 
try needs  more  men  of  the  caliber  of 
Allen  Ellender  of  Louisiana,  and  we 
need  him  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

The  Senator  has  explained  a  part  of 
this  bill  which  he  believes  to  be  imde- 
sirable,  and  which  I,  too,  believe  is  unde- 
sirable. I  do  not  favor  downgrading  the 
agencies  of  our  Government  which  have 
done  such  excellent  work  up  to  this  time 
by  establishing  a  new,  overall  banking 
organization  which  would  engulf  them. 
and  heaven  knows  what  the  ultimate 
cost  to  the  country  might  be.  or  the  ul- 
timate responsibilities  might  be.  I  think 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  has 
done  remarkably  well,  particularly  in  the 
last  few  years  since  we  have  given  it  ad- 
ditional authorization  and  something  to 
work  \\ith.  It  has  not  done  all  it  could 
because  Congress  has  not  let  it  do  all  it 
could.  Now,  I  believe,  they  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  do  better  work  than  they  have 
ever  done  before.  A  few  years  ago,  we 
gave  them  the  authority  for  administer- 
ing the  niral  water  and  waste  disposal 
program.  I  believe  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi has  benefited  more  from  that  pro- 
gram through  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration than  any  other  State,  and 
Texas  second,  but  every  State  in  the 
Union  has  now  felt  the  beneficial  effect 
of  that  legislation. 

I  say  we  have  other  agencies,  too,  that 
have  done  excellent  work.  The  Farm 
Credit  Administration — why  should  we 
create  opposition,  as  there  certainly 
would  be,  opposition  of  a  political  nature? 
I  am  not  speaking  of  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans, either,  but  it  would  still  be  of  a 
political  nature.  In  fact,  the  bank  pro- 
posal which  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
would  now  like  to  strike  from  this  bill 
was  first  proposed.  I  believe,  when  Orville 
Freeman  was  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
It  did  not  get  anywhere  at  all.  They  could 
not  convince  him  that  It  was  good  to 
downgrade  these  other  agencies  and  set 
up  something  overall,  when  we  did  not 
know  what  it  might  develop  into. 

We  have  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration. We  have  the  Extension  Service, 
which  has  done  excellent  work.  We  have 
the  resoxirce  conservation,  and  develop- 
ment program,  which  I  know  from  ex- 
perience has  done  splendid  work  in  de- 
veloping rural  areas  and  Increasing  the 
incomes  and  standards  of  living  of  the 
people  who  live  there. 

We  have  the  agricultural  conservation 
program,  which  is  now  going  under  the 
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name  of.  I  think  it  is.  REAP,  whatever 
those  letters  mean.  We  have  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  and  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  with  the  Produc- 
tion Credit  Associations,  which  have  now 
been  eminently  successful. 

We  have  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration, which  for  the  last  2  years  has 
gone  into  the  same  work  which  it  would 
be  expected  to  share  with  or  subordinate 
to  the  new  monolithic  bank  proposal 
contained  in  tiUe  I  of  this  bill,  and  I  will 
say  now  that  Housing  and  Urt>an  Devel- 
opment, HUD,  is  working  in  concert  with 
them. 

Why  do  we  want  to  break  up  and  down- 
grade these  agencies  of  Government 
which  have  done  excellent  work?  I  say 
that  we  should  approve  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana — the  great 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  if  I  may  add 
that — and  upgrade  these  agencies  which 
are  all  prepared  to  handle  this  work  If 
given  the  opportunity  and  the  means. 

Many  parts  of  this  bill  are  excellent. 
They  ought  to  be  approved.  They  will 
improve  rural  living  in  this  country.  They 
will  improve  the  status  of  the  farmer 
in  the  United  States.  But  let  us  not  slap 
down  those  agencies  of  Govenunent 
which  have  done  excelloit  work  by  au- 
thorizing something  that  in  the  future — 
the  not  distant  future — would  be  ex- 
pected to  downgrade  their  good  work  and 
their  endeavors. 

I  compliment  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana again. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  my  individual  views  on  this 
bill  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  individ- 
ual views  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

INDIVIDX7AI.  Views  of  Mr.  Aikxn 

The  Rural  Development  Act  of  1972  con- 
tains a  number  of  important  provisions 
which  should  be  enacted  Into  law  If  rural 
life  Is  to  have  modem  and  efficient  economic 
and  social  attractions. 

Title  II  Is  especially  important  for  It  con- 
tains broad  new  powers  which  are  critically 
needed  If  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
la  to  become  a  central  source  of  credit  and 
grant  funds  for  the  wide  range  of  develop- 
ment projects  which  our  rural  areas  require. 

The  bUl  also  contains  Important  new  pro- 
visions for  Federal  cost-sharing  to  Improve 
virater  quality,  and  provide  technical  assist- 
ance In  solving  problems  of  land  management 
and  agricultural  waste  control.  Closely  linked 
to  these  are  additional  provisions  for  rural 
fire  protection  and  Federal  oost-sharlng  for 
rural  municipal,  indxistrlal  and  community 
water  supply  needs. 

These  sections  of  the  bill  were  originally 
contained  In  S.  2981  which  I  Introduced  with 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  and  69  other 
oooponaora.  They  would  allow  for  effective  ex- 
pansion of  our  Small  Watershed  Program  and 
Resource  Conservation  azul  Development 
projects. 

Another  section  of  considerable  merit  au- 
thorizes special  technical  assistance  for  small 
marginal  farms  and  would  allow  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  nationwide  Farm  Family  Pro- 
gram similar  to  the  highly  successful  pro- 
gram which  has  been  developed  as  a  na- 
tional pilot  program  In  Vermont  over  the 
last  three  yean. 

These  Important  provisions  are,  however, 
jeopardized  by  Title  I,  which  would  not  be  in 
the  bUl  and  which.  If  retained,  might  very 
well  block  any  hope  for  enactment  of  the  de- 
■Irable  provlaloiis  of  tb«  bUl. 


Title  I  should  be  dropped  as  it  dupUcates 
and  orerli^w  the  new  FHA  functions  provided 
In  Title  n.  It  would  establish  a  maaslve  new 
untried  banking  system  which  would  com- 
pete not  only  with  private  banks  but  with 
FHA  as  weU.  As  an  Independmt  agency  it 
would  eec«4>e  the  normal  budgetary  and  per- 
sonnel ceilings  and  would  set  its  own  inter- 
est rates. 

It  could  become  a  second  market  for  obli- 
gations. It  would  set  its  own  locux  terms  and 
conditions.  The  Secretary  could  Insure  or 
guarantee  ita  obligations  with  the  full  faith 
and  credit  of  the  Federal  Government.  The 
bank  could  accept  deposits  and  pay  interest 
on  them  like  any  normal  bank. 

It  could  become  a  bonanza  for  p>ollticaI  pa- 
tronage as  it  has  10  regional  si^K>lnted 
boards  of  directors  and  one  Federal  board  of 
directors,  each  oonslsting  of  12  members. 

The  proposed  banking  system  would  not  be 
required  to  pay  Federal  income  taxes  on  Its 
earnings.  The  system  would  consist  of  a  Fed- 
eral bank.  10  regional  banks  and  hundreds 
of  local  district  banks.  Practically  any  insti- 
tution would  be  eligible  to  become  one  of  its 
district  banks. 

The  banking  system  wovild  also  have  funds 
to  subsidize  the  construction  of  bank  build- 
ings, operation  costs  and  interest  without 
limit.  This  subsidy  is  such  that  it  could  re- 
ward inefficiency. 

The  Senate  should  strike  Title  I  and  insist 
on  the  expansion  of  FHA  and  other  existing 
credit  agencies  to  perform  the  credit  func- 
tions needed  for  rural  development. 

There  are  certain  other  provisions  of  the 
blU,  such  as  the  revenue  sharing  proposal, 
with  which  I  am  not  fully  satisfied  at  this 
time.  With  the  exception  of  Title  I,  how- 
ever, to  which  I  am  completely  opposed,  other 
provisions  of  the  bill  can  be  taken  up  in 
Conference  with  the  House  and  modified  or 
deleted  if  it  Is  found  advisable. 

George  D.  Aiken. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  for  his  Idnd  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  this  huge  bank  would 
overlap  much  of  what  is  now  being  done. 
As  I  understand  title  II  of  this  bill,  some 
programs  can  be  undertaken  under  that 
title  which  are  included  in  title  I.  As  I 
have  said,  it  is  a  duplicating  effort. 

All  my  life  I  have  lived  on  the  farm. 
I  have  been  raised  in  rural  areas.  I  tliink 
I  understand  their  problems.  If  we  have 
to  beef  up  some  of  Uie  programs  we  now 
have.  I  would  much  prefer  doing  it  that 
way  than  to  create  a  huge  monster,  as  I 
call  it,  of  a  banking  institution  that 
would  have  the  capability  within  the  next 
10  years  of  saddling  the  Government 
with  debts  of  $40  billion. 

I  wish  to  read  an  excerpt  that  I 
received  recently  with  regard  to  the 
proposal  we  are  now  discussing: 

The  niral  development  credit  system  would 
be  g^ven  extraordinarily  broad  powers  to 
formulate  its  own  programs  and  to  flnsince 
broadly  defined  rural  development  projects. 

That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do  now 
through  the  people  living  in  the  various 
regional  areas  that  are  created  under 
the  present  law. 

The  statement  of  program  purpose  would 
authorize  a  credit  system  to  engage  In  virtu- 
ally any  commercial  or  community  under- 
taking which  It  feels  in  its  judgment  would 
contribute  to  rural  development.  The  credit 
system  would  be  given  blank  check  authority 
to  finance  Its  activity  by  direct  borrowing 
from  the  Treasury  and  through  the  use  of 
the  full-falth-and-credit  powers  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  to  back  its  credit  aales  in 
th«  central  money  market. 


Tills  combination  of  authorities  would 
have  the  effect  of  taking  the  credit  system 
out  from  under  the  disciplines  of  the  Federal 
budget.  The  credit  system  would  be  virtually 
an  autonomous  entity,  able  to  chart  its  own 
course  in  program  administration  and  to  fi- 
nance these  programs  outside  of  the  budget. 
The  appropriations  authorized  for  this  title 
include 

I  have  already  stated  the  $200  million 
annually  for  10  years,  which  can  be  mul- 
tiplied by  20  over  the  next  10  years.  There 
is  $100  million  annually  for  grants;  $26 
million  annually  for  research  and  scien- 
tific study;  $5  million  as  initial  capital 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  a  re- 
volving fund  to  guarantee  the  loans;  any 
other. sums  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
title. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  language  in 
this  bill  that  the  sky  would  be  the  limit. 
I  do  not  want  to  be  a  party  to  any  pro- 
gram that  gives  so  much  power  to  just 
a  few  people  and  is  able  to  obtain  from 
the  Treasury  credit  to  the  tune  of  $40 
billion  within  the  next  10  years,  and  then 
these  additional  sums  of  $100  million  a 
year  in  order  to  contribute  grants  for 
these  new  industries. 

Aside  from  that,  as  I  have  just  stated, 
the  interest  rates,  although  fixed  at  the 
beginning  of  a  loan,  can  be  subsidized  if 
it  is  found  that  the  businesses  do  not 
prosper  as  well  as  anticipated.  So  that 
with  this  title,  as  I  said  earlier,  the  sky 
would  be  the  limit,  and  there  is  no  telling 
what  the  results  would  be  within  the  next 
10  years. 

In  addition,  I  am  convinced  that  adop- 
tion of  this  section  of  the  bill — title  I — 
would  be  to  the  actual  detriment  of  our 
farmers,  who  are  still  the  backbone  of 
our  rural  communities.  I  say  this  because 
the  money  to  fund  this  bank  would  have 
to  be  taken  from  existing  Federal  pro- 
grams that  have  proved  very  successful 
and  beneficial  to  our  farmers,  consumers, 
and  rural  and  urban  dwellers  alike. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chttrch)  .  On  the  bill? 

Mr.  MILLER.  How  much  time  remains 
on  the  amendment.  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  has  90  minutes.  He 
has  not  used  any  of  his  time.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana,  on  the  other  side, 
has  49  minutes  remaining  on  the  amend- 
moit. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  me  such 
time  as  I  may  require?  I  understand  that 
he  has  49  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  Is  recognized  for  10  min- 
utes. 

M^.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  hopeful  that  Con- 
gress will  have  a  rural  development  bill 
ready  for  the  President's  signature  within 
a  short  period  of  time. 

However,  I  must  say  I  share  the  view 
of  our  colleagues  who  serve  on  the  Com- 
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mittee  on  Agriculture  In  the  other  bo  ly 
with  regard  to  the  form  this  leglslatlfn 
should  take. 

The  report  accompanying  H.R.  12931, 
which  has  been  adopted  by  the  Houfe, 
states: 

The  Committee.  In  considering  rural 
velopment,  had  the  option  of  either  creatlig 
a  new  Federal  bureaucracy  or  expanding  tfie 
roles  of  existing  Federal   agencies   now 
gaged  In  some  form  of  rural  development 

The  Committee  chose  the  latter  course 
cause,  through  the  years,  two  agencies  of 
Department  of  Agriculture  have  long 
formed  vital  services  to  rural  areas  In  wtdcb 

tbetr  programs  operated.  These  agencies,  he 
Farmers  Home  Administration  and  the  ;  oil 
Conservation  Service,  have  an  effective  i  et- 
work  of  ofDces  and  personnel  through  tut 
rural  America. 

The  report  continues: 

In  most  Instances,  these  employees  ki  [>w 
the  problems  of  rural  people  and  are  In 
touch  with  the  conditions  of  farmers  i  nd 
other  rural   residents. 

The  Committee  feels  that  it  Is  both  n  ore 
logical  and  far  wiser  to  utilize  the  faclll  les 
of  these  agencies,  bearing  In  mind  tha  It 
would  be  mandatory  to  give  added  pers  >n- 
nel  and  expertise  to  these  agencies  to  ]  er- 
form  these  new  roles. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  taken  the  libc  rty 
of  quoting  from  this  report  at  si  ich 
length  because  it  coincides  with  the  vii  ws 
I  have  expressed  previously  on  the  fl  K>r 
of  the  Senate  and  during  committee  c<  n- 
sideration  of  this  legislation  and  my  )  d- 
ditional  views  on  pages  134  and  135  of 
the  committee  report. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  (  x- 
cerpt  from  page  134  of  the  commit  «e 
report  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  exce  pt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscc  rd, 
as  follows: 

Tltlo  I  would  create  an  entirely  new  n  ral 
development  banking  system,  modeled  a:  ter 
the  Farm  Credit  System,  while  the  Fi  rm 
Credit  System  was  designed  to  deliver  n  la- 
tlvely  small  loans  to  a  relatively  large  nv  m- 
ber  of  borrowers  In  a  fairly  homogene  >us 
farming  Industry,  the  rural  developm  mt 
banking  system  would  likely  make  a  sn  all 
number  of  relatively  larger  loans  to  borrovi  ers 
In  a  wide  variety  of  non-farming,  comn  er- 
clal  Industries  and  for  community  factut  es. 
(See  USD  A  Report — page  04) . 

The  new  credit  system  would  be  compc  sed 
of  a  complicated  new  bureaucracy  for  lo  in- 
making  purposes.  This  approach  has  sevi  ral 
buUt-ln  disadvantages  Including :  requli  Ing 
a  long  time  to  establish  an  effectively  ope:  at- 
Ing  organization;  being  expensive  to  oper  ite. 
thereby  using  up  funds  that  could  be  n  ore 
profitably  used  for  rural  development;  cr  at- 
ing  new  national,  regional,  and  some  lew 
local  lending  agencies  with  little  or  no  le  id- 
Ing  experience;  and  being  likely  >o  mal  t  a 
larger  than  normal  number  of  mistakes  t  ir- 
ing  Its  early  years  which  might  harm  the 
entire  niral  development  effort.  I 

An  even  more  serious  set  of  dlfffcult  es 
arises  with  the  subsidy  provisions  of  t  ne 
rural  development  banking  systems.  Tl  is 
would  allow  Interest  subsidies  to  prlvi  te 
businesses  which  obtain  loans  from  the  s]  s- 
tem  and  are  unable  to  repay  at  the  marl  et 
rate  of  Interest.  In  the  case  of  commun.  ty 
facilities,  loans  could  be  augmented  l)y 
grants. 

The  Interest  subsidy  would  be  avalla  »Ie 
only  to  firms  locating  In  areas  which  hi  ve 
had  a  net  loos  of  population.  This  woi  ild 
have  the  effect  of  encouraging  only  maigl  tal 
firms  to  locate  In  those  areas,  because  o  ily 


those  firms  which  are  unable  to  pay  full 
Interest  on  their  loans  would  be  entitled  to 
subsidies. 

This  "selection  of  the  weakest"  process 
could  weaken,  rather  than  strengthen,  the 
rural  economy. 

Although  the  rural  development  banking 
system  Is  billed  as  a  "hard  credit"  bank,  the 
Interest  subsidies  and  grants  add  to  its  dupli- 
cation of  other  programs  authorized  In  the 
bUl.  In  addition,  there  would  be  created  an 
Insurance  fund  through  which  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  may  guarantee  loans  made  by 
the  credit  system.  This  creates  additional 
duplication  of  Farmers  Home  Administration 
programs. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  this  also 
accords  with  the  views  expressed  by  the 
Department  through  a  letter  I  have  re- 
ceived from  the  Honorable  Earl  L.  Butz, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  dated  April  17, 
1972,  which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Department  or  Acricultuiie, 
Washington.  D.C.,  April  17, 1972. 
Hon.  Jack  Miller, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Jack:  It  has  come  to  my  attention 
that  there  Is  some  confusion  with  regard 
to  the  Administration's  position  on  the  Rural 
Development  Act  of  1973  (S.  3462) . 

In  1971.  and  again  this  year  the  President 
sent  special  rural  development  messages  to 
Congress  proposing  rural  community  devel- 
opment revenue  sharing  and  government  re- 
organization as  means  of  creating  a  new 
partnership  between  all  levels  of  government 
to  assure  rural  Americans  "a  full  share  In 
the  nation's  prosperity  and  growth.  .  ." 

We  are  concerned  with  the  overlap  and 
duplication  which  are  Inherent  In  Titles  I 
and  n  of  S.  3462.  Title  I  would  create  a  new 
"Rural  Development  Banking  System"  which 
could  make  loans  for  any  purpose  that  would 
enhance  rural  communities  or  rural  areas  as 
a  place  to  live  or  make  a  living. 

Title  11  would  authorize  Farmers  Home 
Administration  to  guarantee  loans  made  by 
private  financial  Institutions  for  any  pur- 
pose which  would  enhance  rural  communities 
or  rural  areas  as  a  place  to  live  or  make  a 
living. 

We  believe  that  the  creation  of  a  new  fed- 
eral bureaucracy  in  addition  to  the  already 
existing  delivery  system  of  Farmers  Home 
Administration  Is  wasteful  and  detracts  from 
the  real  goal — to  help  develop  rural  America. 
In  addition,  we  believe  the  duplication  of 
effort  between  the  new  banking  system. 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  Small  Biisl- 
ness  Administration,  and  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration  would  create  a 
competitive  situation  which  cotild  perma- 
nently damage  the  efforts  to  develop  rural 
America. 

I  hope  you   will   urge   your  colleagues   to 
strike  Title  I  when  this  legislation  comes 
before  the  Senate. 
Sincerely, 

Eari.  L.  Butz, 

Secretary. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  should  title  I  become 
law,  there  will  be  a  new  bureaucracy 
created,  whether  federally  supported  or 
not.  This  would  undoubtedly  lead  to  an 
expensive  "shakedown"  period  and  con- 
sequent delays  and  inefficient  use  of  fi- 
nancing promptly  needed  for  rural  de- 
velopment. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  have  predicated 
their  support  of  title  I  upon  the  premise 
that  a  borrower-owned  rural  develop- 


ment banking  system  would  not  be  sub- 
ject to  Federal  budget  constraints. 

However,  as  long  as  any  Federal  capi- 
tal remains  in  the  bank,  the  bank's  lend- 
ing would  have  to  compete  with  other 
Federal  program  priorities.  It  would  not 
be  free  of  budget  c(»istralnts. 

There  are  two  other  provisions  in  title 
I,  Mr.  President,  which,  in  my  opinion, 
add  to  Its  duplication  of  title  U  by  au- 
thorizing the  rural  development  banking 
system  to  place  a  great  deal  of  financial 
reliance  upon  the  Federal  Government 
through  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

First,  there  is  authorized  within  title 
I  a  $5  million  Federal  contribution  to  a 
revolving  fund.  The  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture could  use  this  fund  to  insure 
loans  made  by  the  rural  development 
banking  system. 

Although  the  bill  does  not  specifically 
spell  out  exactly  how  this  revolving  fund 
would  work,  I  believe  it  is  logical  to  as- 
sume that  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion would  be  given  administrative  au- 
thority with  regard  to  this  revolving 
fund.  This  would  mean  that  FHA  would 
be  given  the  Job  of  liquidating  any  in- 
sured banking  system  loans  which  be- 
come in  default. 

This  renews  the  question:  Why  create 
a  new  bureaucracy  with  the  authority  to 
pass  on  its  bad  loans  to  the  Government 
and  at  the  same  time  give  Farmers  Home 
Administration  the  authority  to  make  ex- 
actly the  same  type  of  loans? 

Another  section  of  title  I  also  gives 
the  Rural  Development  Banking  System 
more  of  the  characteristics  of  a  govern- 
ment agency  than  a  borrower-owned  fi- 
nancial institution.  Section  313  of  this 
title  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  "guarantee  the  timely  payment 
of  principal  and  interest  on  such  obliga- 
tions as  shall  be  issued  by  the  Federal 
agency  on  behalf  of  the  regional  banks 
or  other  Institutions  of  the  rural  develop- 
ment credit  system." 

There  is  little  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
the  major  investors  of  the  Nation  would 
purchase  the  obligations  of  this  pro- 
posed new  rural  development  banking 
system  without  the  security  of  a  Federal 
guarantee. 

With  this  information,  I  do  not  see  how 
anyone  can  call  the  rural  development 
banking  system — borrower-owned. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  President's 
task  force  on  rural  development  urged 
the  creation  of  such  a  financial  institu- 
tion. I  would  like  to  quote  the  exact  lan- 
guage of  the  task  force  report  on  this 
subject: 

The  Task  Force  reconunends  a  new  credit 
institution  to  provide  rural  areas  with  greater 
access  to  private  capital.  This  institution — 
to  be  named  the  Rural  Development  Credit 
Bank — should  be  structured  In  law  as  a 
wholly  new  title  In  an  amendment  to  the 
Farm  Credit  Act. 

I  would  point  out  that  efforts  to  give 
the  farm  credit  system  authority  to  make 
rural  development  loans  were  rebuffed 
during  last  year's  discussion  on  amend- 
ments to  the  Farm  Credit  Act.  It  was 
representatives  of  the  farm  credit  sys- 
tem who  objected  to  giving  the  system 
such  new  authorities,  as  recommended 
by  the  task  force. 

As  I  stated  in  my  earlier  remarks  on 
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the  bill,  the  authorities  granted  Farmers 
Home  Arimlnlrtratton  in  title  n  are  a 
great  step  toward  the  goal  of  providing 
the  capital  needed  to  help  make  the  coun- 
tryside a  better  place  to  live  and  work. 

Accordingly.  I  shall  support  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana, and  I  thank  him  very  much  for 
yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Georgia  (Mr.  Gambrell)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Stevenson)  .  The  Senator  from  Georgia 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  distinguished  senior  colleague 
from  Georgia,  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  for 
yielding  to  me  for  this  brief  period,  dur- 
ing which  I  wish  to  address  my  remarks 
to  the  pending  bill  and,  in  particular,  to 
the  amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
for  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender). 

I  plan  to  offer  a  more  extended  state- 
ment in  the  Record  in  support  of  the  leg- 
islation itself,  but  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  commend  my  colleague 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge)  and  also 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey) for  the  outstanding  work  they 
have  done  in  developing  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  frequently  de- 
scribed the  State  of  Georgia  as  the  rural 
capital  of  the  United  States  and  possibly 
of  the  world. 

Georgia  is  distinguished  by  its  great 
amount  of  open  space,  its  clean  air,  and 
its  abundant  supply  of  water.  Its  natural 
resources  are  outstanding,  as  are  its 
human  resources — its  people.  They  are 
outstanding  for  the  tremendous  poten- 
tial for  development  of  their  own  eco- 
nomic lives. 

In  addition,  there  are  a  number  of 
areas  in  Georgia  wh<ch  lead  in  the  field 
of  rural  development. 

Let  me  mention  some  of  them  briefiy. 

The  city  of  Alma  in  Bacon  County,  and 
Bacon  County  itself,  are  the  leading 
rural  model  cities  under  the  Model  Cities 
Act  in  the  country.  Alma  and  Bacon 
County  represent  the  most  su(x;essful 
model  cities  devel(K)ment  in  the  United 
States — a  city  of  somewhere  aroimd 
3,000  to  4,000  people  in  a  county  of  some- 
where around  17,000  to  18,000  people. 

In  Tifton,  Ga..  the  University  of  Geor- 
gia system  has  a  rural  development 
center  of  which  there  is  nothing  like  it 
in  the  coimtry  under  either  government- 
al or  academic  sponsorship. 

The  Agriculture  c:k)mmittee  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  Rural  Develcqiment 
have  visited  both  of  these  places  during 
the  preparation  of  this  legislation. 

The  State  of  Georgia  leads  in  area 
planning  development.  It  is  more  thor- 
oughly covered  by  area  planning  com- 
missions than  any  other  State  in  the 
country. 

Recently,  in  Berrien  Coimty,  Future 
Farmers  of  America  chapter,  the  young 
men  of  that  county  were  awarded  a  na- 
tional first  prize  sponsored  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  in  the  area  of 
what  is  called  "Build  Our  American  Com- 
munities"—the  BOAC  program,  so  that 
the  State  of  Georgia  leads  in  rural  devel- 
opment in  many  ways. 


With  reference  to  title  I,  my  experi- 
ence as  a  practicing  lawyer  in  Georgia 
over  the  past  20  years  has  been  devoted 
to  a  large  extent  to  municipal  and  in- 
dustrial development  financing.  I  have 
had  experience,  on  an  almost  daily  basis, 
in  dealing  with  rural  communities 
throughout  Georgia  in  the  consideration 
of  their  plans  and  needs  in  community 
development  and  In  industrial  develop- 
ment. I  know  what  their  problems  are. 
I  know  the  barriers  they  have  faced. 

I  know,  as  the  opponents  or  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  Ellender  amendment  have 
stated,  that  the  communities  are  poor 
credit  risks,  that  the  possibility  of  set- 
ting up  such  a  system  is  subject  to  any 
niunber  of  objections;  but  I  would  say 
that  the  reasons  in  favor  of  developing 
this  program  as  proposed  in  title  n  by 
far  outweigh  the  objections. 

Of  course,  I  was  not  here  at  the  time, 
but  I  suppose  the  same  objections  were 
made  against  the  REA,  the  same  objec- 
tions were  made  to  the  Production  Cred- 
it Association  legislation,  the  same  ob- 
jections were  made  to  the  Federal  land 
bank  legislation,  the  stime  objections 
were  made  to  the  Farm  Home  Adminis- 
tration and,  in  fact,  I  have  no  doubt  the 
same  objections  were  made  to  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation.  Yet 
all  of  these  agencies  have  been  vital  to 
the  development  not  only  of  the  rural 
areas  but  also  of  the  developments  of  en- 
tire communities. 

We  are  not  talking  about  something 
for  the  farmer.  We  are  talking  about 
something  for  the  United  States.  We  are 
talking  about  a  way  to  encourage  people 
to  stay  in  rural  areas  and  create  eco- 
nomic opportunities  and  create  opportu- 
nities for  a  better  life  in  areas  that  have 
been  described  as  poor  credit  risks. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  were  to  treat 
everyone  who  could  borrow  money  in  the 
bank  as  a  poor  credit  risk  and  unworthy 
of  the  concern  of  our  Government,  we 
would  be  in  bad  shape  in  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  prove  that  a  dol- 
lar spent  in  this  fashion  in  Alma,  Ga., 
is  more  economically  spent,  man  for 
man,  woman  for  woman,  and  child  for 
child,  than  any  dollar  spent  in  Atlanta, 
Chicago,  New  York,  or  in  any  other  large 
metropolitan  community  in  the  country. 

It  is  a  boon  to  the  self-help  that  the 
people  in  the  rural  areas  are  willing  to 
give  themselves.  It  is  an  investment  and 
not  an  expense.  It  is  an  investment  in  an 
area  of  our  country  that  is  most  vital, 
most  productive,  and  most  economical 
and  has  the  most  potential  of  any  of 
our  great  areas  of  our  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  and  intend  to 
vote  for  title  I  and  for  the  pending  bill. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to 
me  to  make  these  remarks. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Georgia. 

Mr  President,  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  use. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  the  highest  personal  regard  for  the 
senior  Senator  from  Louisiana.  I  have 
served  in  the  committee  under  his  chair- 
manship for  13  years.  I  know  of  his  de- 


votion to  rural  America  and  the  great 
(»ntributions  he  has  made  to  our  coun- 
try. I  dislike  to  find  myself  on  opposite 
sides  from  him.  However,  under  these 
conditions  I  have  no  other  choice. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  imperative  that 
the  Senate  reject  the  pending  amend- 
ment, an  amendment  to  delete  title  I  of 
S.  3462. 

This  amendment  would  eliminate  the 
most  important  part  of  the  comprehen- 
sive system  of  credit  which  would  be 
established  by  the  pending  legislation. 
By  eliminating  the  rural  development 
banking  system,  the  advocates  of  this 
amendment  would  insure  that  most 
applicants  for  loans  in  rural  areas  will 
fare  no  better  than  they  do  under  the 
present  system. 

This  Is  the  case  because  the  rural  de- 
velopment banking  system  which  would 
be  established  under  S.  3462  would  be 
needed  to  provide  the  bulk  of  the  financ- 
ing for  rural  development. 

The  sponsors  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment maintain  that  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  can  do  the  job.  However, 
if  they  would  take  a  quick  look  at  the 
past  record  and  present  activities  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  they 
would  realize  that  this  could  not,  that 
this  will  not  be  the  case. 

Presently  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration is  one  of  the  most  overworked 
agencies  in  all  the  Federal  Government, 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  has 
taken  on  a  great  many  added  responsi- 
bilities in  recent  years,  but  little  added 
personnel. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration  is 
unable  to  do  an  adequate  Job  of  proc- 
essing loan  applications  it  receives  from 
applicants  for  farm  loans,  housing  loans, 
and  community  facility  loans.  Currently, 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  is  at- 
tempting to  find  relief  from  its  burgeon- 
ing administrative  caseload  in  the  rural 
housing  program  by  arranging  to  pay  fees 
to  private  construction  inspectors  and 
appraisers  and  by  making  fee  arrange- 
ments with  private  lending  institutions  to 
pay  for  loan  servicing.  Presently  these 
tasks  are  i>erformed  by  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  personnel. 

Mr.  President,  the  advocates  of  the 
pending  amendment  have  charged  that 
they  are  opposed  to  the  rural  develop- 
ment credit  banking  system  because  they 
are  opposed  to  setting  up  a  huge  new 
Federal  bureaucracy.  However,  they  have 
ignored  the  fact  that  the  credit  banking 
system  to  be  established  by  title  I  would 
be  a  borrower  and  investor-owned  bank- 
ing system.  It  would  be  a  banking  system 
that  would  depend  on  existing  financial 
institutions — the  local  rural  banks.  The 
new  employees  that  would  be  required 
would  be  employees  of  the  borrower- 
owned  credit  system  rather  than  Federal 
employees.  The  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion which  made  over  $13.66  billion  of 
loans  in  fiscal  year  1971  has  only  slightly 
more  than  200  Federal  employees.  The 
rural  development  credit  banking  system 
is  modeled  after  the  farm  credit  system. 
It,  too,  would  be  borrower  owned.  It,  too. 
would  have  a  minimum  of  Federal  em- 
ployees. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration,  which  made  $2.4  billion 
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of  loans  In  1971,  had  over  8,000  Pede  al 
employees.  As  I  stated  earlier,  these  ei 
ployees  are  overworked  and  unable 
handle  the  present  workload.  Any 
crease  in  responsibility  can  mean  oi 
one  of  three  things: 

First,  that  the  Farmers  Home  Admi 
istration  will  provide  poorer  service 
its    present    borrowers — especially 
farmers  and  its  rural  housing  applicanf 
or 

Second,  that  the  Farmers  Home 
ministration  will  not  utilize  the  authoi 
of  this  act  to  make  additional  rural 
velopment  loans;  or 

Third,  that  the  Farmers  Home  Admi 
istration  will  require  thousands  of  n^w 
employees. 

Mr.  President,  none  of  these  alteri  a- 
tives  is  acceptable  to  me. 

It  was  never  the  thought  of  the  « u- 
thors  of  title  I  of  the  pending  bill  tliat 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  co  lid 
be  utilized  to  provide  the  bulk  of  ihe 
credit  for  rural  development  purpoi  es. 
At  the  time  this  bill  was  written,  I  re  ftl- 
ized  that  to  place  such  a  responsibl  Ity 
on  the  Farmers  Home  Administrat  on 
would  mean  an  army  of  new  Federal  e  m- 
ployees.  I  immediately  rejected  this  ap- 
proach for  I  have  always  felt  that  he 
Federal  bureaucracy  is  becoming  xm 
large  and  too  unwieldy.  I  would  ne  rer 
be  an  advocate  of  adding  thousands  of 
additional  employees  to  the  Federal  p  ly- 
roll.  For  this  reason,  I  Joined  in  introd  ic- 
ing legislation  which  would  meet  lie 
credit  needs  of  rural  America  throug  i  a 
system  to  be  owned,  controlled,  ind 
staffed  by  the  people  whom  the  sysl  em 
would  serve. 

Mr.  President,  the  opponents  of  tit  e  I 
have  attempted  to  defeat  it  by  saji  Lng 
that  it  is  overlapping  and  duplicativ(  of 
title  n.  Nothing  could  be  further  fiom 
the  truth.  The  niral  development  cr  ^t 
bank  would  be  no  more  overlapping  v  ith 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  un  ler 
the  pending  bill  than  would  the  Ftrm 
Credit  Administration  overlap  the  Fai  m- 
ers  Home  Administration  under  pressnt 
law. 

On  the  contrary,  the  Farmers  Heme 
Administration  would  be  used  to  comi  le- 
ment  the  lending  activities  of  the  n  ral 
development  credit  banking  system  In 
much  the  same  way  that  the  Famrers 
Home  Administration  complements  rhe 


Farm  Credit  Administration  today. 


In 


other  words,  borrowers  who  were  uns  ble 
to  qualify  for  the  hard  credit  under  iie 
rural  development  credit  banking  syst  em 
would  go  to  the  Farmers  Home  Admii  is- 
tration as  a  creditor  as  last  resort. 

Mr.  President,  the  opponents  of  tit  e  I 
have  used  the  shotgun  approach  in 
speculating  and  articulating  their  op  po- 
sition. They  have  said  that  the  rural  de- 
velopment credit  banking  system  wculd 
be  expensive  to  operate,  that  it  w(  uld 
make  a  larger  than  normal  numbei  of 
mistakes  during  its  early  years,  and  t  hat 
it  would  take  too  long  to  establish.  £  ach 
of  these  arguments  is  fallacious  iind 
Invalid. 

The  credit  banking  system  would  not 
be  expensive  to  operate,  for  most  of  the 
operating  costs  would  be  paid  by  lor- 
rowers  in  interest  payments.  In  fac  ,  it 
would  be  less  expensive  to  operate  t  lan 


the  Farm  Credit  Administration  because 
of  the  larger  than  average  size  of  loans. 

The  argument  that  the  new  lending 
agency  would  have  little  or  no  experience 
and  that  it  would  make  a  larger  than  nor- 
mal number  of  mistakes  is  particularly 
misleading.  It  is  misleading  because  the 
Rural  Development  Credit  Banking  Sys- 
tem would  depend  for  its  success  on  the 
institutions  which  have  a  great  deal  of 
experience  in  lending  operations — the  lo- 
cal rural  banks  in  the  areas  to  be  served. 

In  addition,  the  pending  bill  provides 
for  numerous  safeguards  to  insure  sound 
financial  management.  The  rural  devel- 
opment credit  system  would  be  subject  to 
the  supervision  of  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration with  respect  to  all  proce- 
dures relating  to  financial  examinations, 
including  audits.  A  report  of  each  an- 
nual audit  of  the  rural  development 
credit  system  would  be  made  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  to  the  Congress.  Also  each  in- 
stitution of  the  rural  development  credit 
system  would  be  subject  to  audit  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  at  such  times 
and  to  such  extent  as  the  Comptroller 
General  would  determine. 

For  those  who  contend  that  a  rural 
development  credit  banking  system  would 
take  too  long  to  establish,  I  would  say 
only  that  this  is  all  the  more  reason  for 
immediate  passage  and  implementation 
of  the  pending  bill.  The  establishment  of 
the  credit  banking  system  need  take  no 
longer  than  President  Nixon  wants  it  to 
take.  If  he  desires  to  put  the  full  force  of 
the  executive  branch  behind  the  im- 
plementation of  this  program,  results  can 
be  achieved  in  the  immediate  future. 
However,  intentional  foot  dragging  and 
stalling  by  the  executive  branch  could 
cause  serious  delays. 

The  Rural  Development  Bank  to  be 
established  under  title  I  was  bipartisan 
in  origin  just  as  it  would  be  bi-partisan 
in  operation.  The  bank  was  recommended 
by  a  very  disting\iished  panel,  the  Presi- 
dent's task  force  on  rural  development. 
In  the  task  force  report,  "A  New  Life  for 
the  Country,"  it  is  stated  on  page  26: 

The  Task  Force  recommends  a  new  credit 
Institution  to  provide  rural  areas  with  greater 
access  to  private  capital.  This  Institution — 
to  be  named  the  Rural  I^evelopment  Bank — 
should  be  structured  In  law  as  a  wholly  new 
title  m  an  amendment  to  the  Farm  Credit 
Act. 

That  is  exactly  what  our  committee 
did,  except  that  we  did  not  put  it  in  the 
farm  credit  system  because  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  did  not  desire  it 
there.  But  it  is  patterned  after  that  sjrs- 
tem.  and  it  is  largely  identical  in  struc- 
ture, purpose,  and  powers.  That  agency 
has  been  successful.  It  loaned  almost  $14 
billion  last  year.  The  Federal  Treasury 
does  not  have  one  dime  in  it.  It  has  been 
completely  repaid  to  the  Gtovemtxjnt  in 
full  with  interest.  That  is  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  in  title  I. 

The  dlstingiiished  Senator  fnHn  Kan- 
sas (Mr.  Pearson),  introduced  the  first 
rural  development  bank  bill  during  this 
Congress,  S.  742.  The  committee  has 
made  good  use  of  SenattH-  Pearson's  sug- 
gestions, as  well  as  the  recommendations 
of  the  President's  task  force. 

I  would  point  out  that  there  is  not 
one  single  dissent  in  the  recommenda- 


tions of  the  President's  task  force;  it 
was  unanimous.  Two  of  these  men  who 
made  this  nptxi  are  in  the  Department 
Off  Agriculture  today.  They  did  not  dis- 
sent at  that  time.  They  have  changed 
their  minds  since  tluit  time.  They  are 
now  on  ttie  Federal  pasrroll,  and  they  are 
under  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Of 
course,  they  have  the  right  to  change 
their  minds  once  they  get  on  the  Federal 
payroll. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  too  much 
talk  and  too  little  action  on  rural  de- 
velopment for  some  years  now.  All  of  us 
like  to  talk  about  the  virtues  of  rural 
living,  the  Joys  of  the  wide  open  spaces, 
the  superior  quality  of  life  which  can 
be  enjoyed  in  the  crime-free,  pollution- 
free  environment  of  nural  America.  We 
all  d^lore  the  continued  p<H>ulatlon 
pressures  that  rural  outmigration  puts 
on  our  overcrowded  metropolitan  areas. 

Now  we  have  a  chance  to  do  some- 
thing about  it.  We  have  a  choice  between 
two  courses  of  action : 

First,  either  we  can  put  a  few  patches 
on  our  present  inadequate  system  of 
rural  development  incentives:  or 

Second,  we  can  enact  a  comprehensive 
program  which  will  provide  the  crecfit, 
the  financing,  and  the  incentives  that  are 
needed  to  rebuild  rural  America. 

The  passage  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment would  cut  tiie  heart  of  the  rural  de- 
velopment bill.  It  would  eliminate  the 
promise  of  this  bill  and  reduce  it  to  an 
inadequate  patchwork  of  amendments. 

Mr.  President,  the  questicm  on  the 
pending  amendment  is  whether  we  are 
going  to  give  rural  Americans  continued 
lipservice  or  whether  we  are  going  to 
give  them  the  tools  necessary  to  rebuild 
our  coimtryside.  We  have  had  too  much 
rhetoric  for  too  many  years. 

Mr.  President,  what  the  committee  is 
trying  to  do  in  title  I  is  to  do  for  the  vast 
areas  of  this  country  that  have  been  los- 
ing job  opportunities,  that  have  been  los- 
ing skills  for  more  than  50  years,  what 
our  Crovemment  has  been  doing  on  a 
worldwide  basis  since  the  conclusion  of 
World  War  n.  Let  me  give  a  few  facts. 

We  are  asking  that  there  be  created  a 
redevelopment  bank  for  rural  America. 
We  have  at  least  seven  different  interna- 
tional organizations  to  do  things 
throughout  the  length  smd  breadth  of  the 
world  but  I  would  be  laughed  off  the  Sen- 
ate floor  if  I  seriously  proposed  them  for 
my  State  of  Georgia.  What  is  the  first 
one?  The  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development.  Do  you  know 
how  much  our  Government  put  mto  it? — 
$6,350  billion.  All  we  are  asking  you  to  do 
is  to  put  up  $200  million  in  a  rural  de- 
velopment bank  for  Americans. 

What  is  the  next  item?  The  Interna- 
tional Finance  Corporation. 

We  have  put  into  that  organization 
$35,168  million. 

What  is  the  next  one?  The  next  one  is 
the  International  Development  Associa- 
tion. We  have  put  into  tliat  international 
bank  $952  million-plus. 

What  is  the  next  (me?  The  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank.  We  have 
put  into  that  organizaUon  $2,974  billion. 

We  have  created  an  Asian  Bank;  we 
have  created  an  African  Bank. 
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In  those  six  banks  I  have  mentioned, 
we  have  put  In  to  date  $10,510,979,000  to 
do  overseas  what  our  committee  is  asking 
you  to  do  in  the  United  States  of  America 

That  is  not  all.  In  addition  to  that  we 
have  created  the  Export-Import  Bank. 
We  have  put  over  $12  billion  in  that 
bank.  When  you  add  the  total  we  have 
put  over  $22  billion  since  the  conclusion 
of  World  War  n  in  international  banks 
to  try  to  do  things  overseas — in  Africa, 
in  Asia,  and  throughout  the  world — ^that 
we  are  trying  to  do  in  rural  Missouri, 
rural  Nebraska,  rural  Oklahoma,  rural 
Iowa,  rural  Louisiana,  rural  Alabama, 
and  rural  Georgia. 

Most  of  the  rural  counties  of  this  Na- 
tion have  been  losing  population?  What 
happened?  There  has  been  no  Job  oppor- 
tunity. People  pull  up  stakes;  they  move 
to  Kansas  City,  they  move  to  St.  Louis, 
they  move  to  New  Orleans,  they  move  to 
Philadelphia,  they  move  to  Chicago. 
When  they  get  there  many  of  them  do 
not  have  the  skills  or  the  educational 
ability  to  live  in  metropolitan  life  and 
many  of  them  wind  up  on  relief  or  wd- 
fare.  Three  generations  of  them  in  many 
instances  have  never  known  any  way  of 
life  except  welfare. 

They  migrate  from  rural  America  to 
our  seething  urban  areas.  We  have  an 
urban  crisis.  Mr.  President,  do  you  know 
how  much  money  we  have  spent  on  the 
urban  crisis?  We  have  spent  $160  billion. 
The  urban  crisis  is  worse  today  than  it 
was  before  we  spent  the  first  dollar. 
Many  areas  of  our  country  are  great  ur- 
ban centers  which  have  become  unliva- 
ble  and  imgovemable  because  th^  are 
teeming  with  masses  of  people  that  do 
not  pursue  productive  lives  and  who  live 
on  welfare. 

Many  of  them  have  drifted  off  into 
crime  and  narcotics.  They  have  created 
problems  in  pollution,  housing,  and  con- 
gestion. You  name  it — they  have  it.  Why 
is  that?  Because  over  70  percent  of  the 
people  in  the  United  States  of  America 
live  on  less  than  2  percent  of  our  land, 
and  nature  has  rebelled  against  it. 

I  found  out  as  a  farmer  that  you  could 
have  too  many  plants  on  an  acre  of  land. 
I  found  out  you  could  have  too  many 
trees  on  an  acre  of  land.  I  found  out 
you  could  have  too  many  animals  on  an 
acre  of  land.  Somehow,  nature  rebels 
against  it.  Yet  we  have  in  our  great  met- 
ropolitan areas  today  public  housing, 
with  sometimes  20,000  people  livmg  in 
one  building,  and  all  of  Uiem  on  welfare. 
Oo  in  there  and  what  do  you  find?  You 
find  a  jungle  that  is  ungovernable  and 
unlivable. 

If  we  want  that  to  continue,  all  we 
have  to  do  is  sit  down  and  do  noth- 
ing. Strike  title  I.  Continue  to  send  rural 
Americans  to  the  teeming  cities.  Con- 
tinue to  crowd  our  cities.  Continue  to  add 
to  our  urban  crisis.  If  all  that  continues 
and  our  problems  continue  to  be  com- 
pounded in  the  next  20  years  as  they 
have  in  the  last  20  years,  I  have  grave 
doubts  that  our  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernmait  can  survive. 

We  are  already  50  shears  late  in  getting 
started.  We  have  not  done  what  we 
should.  England  and  the  Scandinavian 
countries  have  done  a  much  better  job 
than  we  tiave  done.  Israel,  particularly, 


has  done  a  better  Job  than  we  have.  When 
Israel  got  its  independence  23  yeso^  ago, 
it  had  a  population  of  600.000.  Today  the 
population  is  2.8  million.  The  populaticm 
has  increased  almost  500  percent  in  23 
years'  time.  Most  of  that  population  went 
there  by  migration.  Many  of  them  were 
well  educated.  Many  were  well  trained. 
Many  of  them  were  highly  motivated.  But 
that  was  not  true  of  all  of  them.  Some  of 
them  came  from  some  of  the  most  bsu;k- 
ward  areas  in  the  world — Yemen,  Africa, 
and  some  Asian  countries.  Some  of  them 
could  not  even  read  or  write  their  names. 
As  soon  as  they  got  there  they  were  put 
mto  what  we  call  vocaticnal  or  technical 
schools  and  they  were  taught  to  do  some- 
thing useful.  They  were  supported  imtil 
they  could  do  something  useful.  Then 
when  they  learned  s<Hnething  useful, 
they  were  sent  to  some  of  their  aew  cities 
and  communities  and  farms,  and  today 
they  are  useful  citizens. 

If  our  country  had  grown  as  fast  as 
Israel  has  over  the  past  23  years,  we 
would  have  a  population  of  over  1  billion 
at  the  present  time. 

llie  time  has  come  for  us  to  act,  and 
not  to  contmue  Just  with  lip  service.  We 
have  a  bill  here  that  is  comprehensive.  It 
has  eight  titles.  All  of  them  are  mter- 
related.  Every  one  of  them  is  trying  to 
improve  the  quality  of  life  in  the  whole 
United  States — not  just  rtu^  America, 
not  Just  urban  America,  but  all  America. 
What  affects  New  York  City  affects  south 
Georgia.  What  affects  south  Georgia  also 
affects  New  York  City. 

If  we  do  not  stabilize  the  population 
of  this  country,  obtain  some  sort  of  bal- 
ance in  the  peculation  of  this  country, 
some  sort  of  balance  m  Job  opportunities 
in  every  area  of  this  country,  we  will 
continue  to  have  this  mass  migration, 
with  teeming  millions  in  the  c(Xigested 
cities,  many  or  all  of  them  on  welfare, 
many  drifting  into  crime,  adding  to  pol- 
lution, congestion,  welfare,  creating  more 
and  more  problems  for  metropolitan 
America. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  here  is  not 
dam  up  the  stream  at  the  aid  of  the 
line.  We  are  trying  to  dam  up  the  stream 
where  it  origmated.  The  url>an  crisis  did 
not  originate  in  New  York  or  Philadel- 
phia or  Chicago.  That  crisis  originated  in 
Nevada.  Oklahoma,  Louisiana,  Missouri, 
Alabama.  Georgia,  and  Iowa,  where  those 
people  origmally  lived;  and  when  the  Job 
opportunities  were  not  there,  they  had  to 
move. 

I  am  asking  the  Senate  to  help  us 
solve  this  great  crisis. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Allen)  such  time  as  he  may 
desire. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia  for 
yielding  to  me,  and  I  commend  him  on 
the  outstanding  speech  that  he  has  made 
and  the  outstanding  leadership  that  he 
has  exerted  in  the  committee,  in  the 
field,  and  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  in 
bringing  the  bill  to  the  point  where  we 
are  about  ready  to  act  on  the  very  heart 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  bUl  (S.  3462)  is  an 
original  bill  coming  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  It  is  based 
on  S.  2223.  which  contamed  titles  I  and 


n  as  now  appearing  in  S.  3462.  Fifty-one 
Senators  were  cosponsors  of  S.  2223. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  a  list  of 
the  cosponsors  of  S.  2223  be  inserted  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  of 
cosponsors  of  S.  2223  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

LIST  OP  COSPONSOSS 

Mr.  Humphrey  and  Messrs.  Talmadge, 
Aiken,  Allen,  Anderson,  Bayh.  Bellmon,  Bent- 
sen,  Bible,  Burdlck.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia, 
Caimon,  Church,  Ckioper,  Cranston,  Eastland, 
Ervln.  Fulbrt^t,  Oambrell,  Gravel,  Harris. 
Hartke,  Hollings,  Hughes,  Jackson.  Jordan 
of  North  Carolina,  Jordan  of  Idaho,  Kennedy, 
Magnuson,  Mansfield,  McClellan,  McOee.  Mc- 
Oovem,  Mclntyre,  Metcalf,  Mondale,  Moes. 
Muskle  Nelson,  Pearson,  Pell,  Randolph,  Rlbl- 
coff,  Sparkman,  Spong,  Stennls,  Stevens,  Ste- 
venson, Tunney,  WUllams,  and  Toung. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  proposed 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Ellender)  to  strike  title  I  from 
this  biU. 

If  this  amendment  is  accepted  we  will 
have  cut  the  heart  out  of  this  bill  and 
have  turned  our  backs  on  thousands 
of  communities  and  millions  of  people 
in  rural  America.  Ail  of  the  work  m  de- 
veloping this  legislation  over  the  past 
year  and  all  of  the  fine  speeches  that 
have  been  made  in  these  chambers  and 
elsewhere  about  how  we  want  to  help 
renew  the  promise  and  potential  of  rural 
America,  will  all  have  been  for  naught  if 
this  title  is  deleted  from  the  bill. 

Dropping  this  title  from  the  bill  would 
amount  to  writing  off  rural  America  as 
some  kind  of  "basket  case"  to  be  helped 
only  through  periodic  intravenous  feed- 
ings of  Federal  dollars  througfi  Federal 
agencies  by  Federal  bureaucrats.  Of 
course,  the  problem  with  that  approach 
is  when  the  Federal  doctor  gets  the  least 
bit  ill  himself  or  gets  busy  with  other 
things,  he  may  be  forced  to  "pinch  off" 
that  feeding,  which  may  not  only  m- 
crease  the  patient's  discomfort,  but  may 
eventually  kill  him  altogether. 

Surely,  we  do  not  wsmt  to  turn  rural 
America  toto  that  kind  of  patient.  We 
have  already  been  guilty  of  subjecting 
this  part  of  our  Nation  to  an  attrition 
process  which  has  drained  it  of  most  of 
its  people  and  its  promise.  Let  us  finally 
begin  the  job  of  doing  some  "institution 
building"  in  rural  America  that  will  per- 
mit it  to  stand  on  its  own  feet  and  be 
able  to  begin  rebuilding  itself. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration 
over  the  years  has  done  a  commendable 
job  in  helping  meet  some  of  the  needs 
of  rural  America — especially  in  the  fields 
of  farm  and  housing  credit,  and  more 
recently  in  loans  and  grants  for  small 
community  water  and  waste  disposal 
systems.  But  let  us  rememb«-  that  the 
financial  help  and  credit  being  supplied 
by  FHA  for  these  purposes  has  beei  in 
the  nature  of  "last  resort"  assistance. 
Furthermore,  ^rtien  matched  up  against 
"need."  it  has  beai  a  mere  "drop  to  the 
bucket."  And  finally,  it  has  beai  too  nar- 
rowly oriented.  Rural  America's  require- 
ments are  oiormous.  both  in  scope  and 
amount.  And  if  we  want  to  launch  a  pro- 
gram which  will  begin  to  supply  those 
needs  in  a  much  more  massive  scale,  and 
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sound  development,  then  Utle  I 
bill  must  be  retained. 

Today  Federal  agencies,  inclining 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  go  a  tout 
their  activities  in  such  a  way  as  U 
most  completely  ignore  local  plan  ling 
and  development  requirements.  V  hile 
some  of  the  language  in  titles  HE 
vm  of  this  bill  will  help  improve  that 
situation,  the  credit  and  financial  si  item 
provided  in  title  I  is  designed  to  op  irate 
smd  function  as  an  integral  part  of  such 
local  planning  and  development  ef  orts. 

What  riiral  America  needs  is  ve  iture 
equity  capital,  and  lots  of  it.  The  ]  rob- 
lem  with  credit  in  rural  America  \i  that 
there  is  simply  not  enough  of  it.  '  "hese 
regions  of  our  Nation  not  only  have  difB- 
culty  in  attracting  ventiu%  capita  and 
investment  funds  from  large  irban 
banking  and  financial  centers  but  even 
in  tapping  the  capital  and  Inves  ment 
funds  available  from  their  own;  rural 
residents.  Why?  Because  lackini  any 
eCTective  mechanism  to  pull  such  imds 
together,  rural  people  like  others  send 
them  to  Wall  Street  for  investmeni  The 
system  provided  in  title  I  of  this  bi  1  will 
help  bring  those  moneys  and  other:  bcu:k 
into  rural  America  to  begin  the  .  >b  of 
rebuilding  and  revitalizing  Its  comi  lunl- 
tles  and  in  the  creation  of  Jobs  andpusi- 
ness  opportunities  for  its  citizens] 

As  most  of  us  will  recall,  S.  223 
troduced  last  year  by  the  cha 
the  Senate  Committee   on   Agric 
and  Forestry  (Mr.  Talmadge)  andj 
chairman  of  Rural  Development 
c(Nninittfe  (Mr.  Humphrey),  is  m 
bodied  in  S.  3462  as  titles  I  and  ~ 
50  Senators  cosponsored  that  legis] 
and  their  names  were  inserted 
Record  a  moment  ago. 

I  understand  others  have  since 
cated  their  support.  Almost  a  hi, 
witnesses  appeared  before  the  Ru 
velopment  Subcommittee  on 
lation,  the  vast  majority  of  |whom 
strongly  supported  it.  With  the  pi  >bable 
exception  of  one  major  farm  ort  iniza- 
tion,  all  of  our  Nation's  leading  farm 
and  commodity  organizations  hav  indi- 
cated their  support  for  this  legif  ation. 
The  National  Rural  Electric  Coopi  rative 
Association  is  vigorously  supportii  g  this 
bill — as  is  the  National  Telephone  Co- 
operative Association.  The  newly  ^tab- 
lished  Coalition  for  Rural  Amerin  has 
indicated  its  support  for  this  h  ^isla- 
tion — all  titles  of  it. 

The  National  Council  of  Parmj  r  Co- 
operatives, the  Cooperative  League:  }f  the 
U.S.A.,  the  National  Association  oflState 
Land  Grant  Colleges,  the  National  JBerv- 
ice  to  Regional  Councils,  the  Na  ional 
Catholic  Rural  Life  Conference,  ah  i  nu- 
merous other  national,  regional.  ;  itate, 
and  local  organizations  from  tiirou  [hout 
this  country  have  indicated  their  s«j  pport 
for  this  legislation,  especially  titles  I  and 
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As  we  know,  the  entire  present  Federal 
credit  system  is  farmer-owned,  and  the 
Rural  Development  Bank,  it  would  ap- 
pear, could  itself  become  owned  by  those 
residing  in  rural  America,  the  borrowers 
of  these  funds. 

Second.  It  would  secure  its  fimds  out 
of  the  central  money  markets  of  our 
Nation  by  selling  its  own  securities  and 
obligations. 

Third.  It  would  structure  similar — but 
entirely  separate  from — the  time-tested 
and  highly  successful  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration system — which  has  com- 
pletely repaid  all  of  the  Federal  capital 
it  received  initially  to  get  itself  estab- 
lished. 

Fourth.  It  would  require  only  a  mini- 
mum of  Federal  employees  because  most 
of  the  people  that  would  be  involved  in 
operating  the  system  would  be  employees 
of  local  private  banks  or  borrower-owned 
agencies,  or  related  institutions  of  the 
system  itself. 

Fifth.  It  would  provide  the  venture 
equity  capital  for  rural  development  that 
is  required  and  not  available  through 
existing  lending  institutions  or  agencies. 

Sixth.  It  would  become  an  integral 
part  of  the  planning  and  development 
efforts  of  local  government,  thereby  as- 
suring that  financial  or  other  assistance 
provided  through  it  would  be  going  for 
purposes  not  inconsistent  with  those 
planning  and  development  efforts. 

Seventh.  It  would  supply  "hard  credit" 
both  to  communities  and  to  private  busi- 
nessmen for  developmental  and  indus- 
trial purposes,  and 

Eighth.  Its  purposes  are  entirely  con- 
sistent and  in  accordance  with  the  con- 
gressional policy  commitments  made  in 
1970  to  work  toward  a  more  balanced 
national  growth  and  development  pat- 
tern in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  be  recorded  as 
voting  in  opposition  to  this  amendment 
which  would  delete  title  I  of  the  bill. 
Dropping  title  I  of  the  bill  would  not  only 
be  cutting  the  heart  out  of  this  legisla- 
tion, but  would  be  cutting  the  heart  out 
of  any  hope  for  a  viable  national  devel- 
opment program  in  this  coimtry. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  acting  for 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellek- 
DER> .  I  jrield  such  time  as  he  may  require 
to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

A    WISB    AMENDMENT 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing my  years  in  the  Senate  I  have  been 
gravely  concerned  with,  and  consistently 
supported,  programs  designed  to  meet 
the  economic  and  social  problems  of  our 
rural  areas,  including  those  in  my  own 
State,  which  has  its  share  of  economi- 
cally depressed  areas. 

All  of  us  recognize  that  the  problems 
of  rural  America  are  inseparable  from 
those  of  lu-ban  America.  We  must  con- 
tinue to  take  action  in  support  of  the 
countryside  as  well  as  our  cities.  If  we 
do  not  act  now  to  restore  an  urban-rural 
balance  In  this  Nation,  within  30  years 
many  if  not  most  of  our  small  towns  will 
have  become  ghost  towns.  Rural  America 
could  become  a  vast  empty  land,  popu- 
lated by  a  handful  of  agribusiness  tech- 


nicians cultivating  gigantic  tracts  with 
computers  and  drone  tractors. 

The  gravity  of  this  developing  situa- 
tion is  equalled  by  the  necessity  to  come 
up  with  the  right  s(^ution,  for  we  may 
not  have  another  chance.  Before  us  now 
is  the  Rural  Development  Act  of  1972, 
and  the  question — is  this  measure  that 
proper  solution?  Will  it  stem  the  flow  of 
outmigration  and  renew  and  revitalize 
our  farm  areas? 

There  is  no  question  that  conditions 
have  deteriorated.  A  glance  at  rural 
Missouri  is  convincing.  But  recognizing 
the  fact  that  action  is  needed  does  not 
mean  we  should  act  unwisely.  Spending 
money  for  the  sake  of  spending  never 
solves  any  problem  and  generally  cre- 
ates many. 

It  is  with  those  premises  that  I  ques- 
tion some  provisions  of  this  bill. 

Let  me  respectfully  urge  the  Senate  to 
consider  carefully  the  reasoned  views  of 
the  distinguished  senior  Seriator  from 
Louisiana  as  contained  in  his  dissent 
from  the  favorable  committee  report,  in 
which  he  points  out  the  problems  as 
well  as  the  cost  contained  in  the  concept 
of  tiUe  I. 

Do  we  need  to  create  a  wholly  new 
system  for  providing  loans  and  credit 
when  we  already  have  many  Federal 
agencies  engaged  in  the  same  services, 
and  to  some  extent  actually  overlapping 
themselves?  As  the  Senator  points  out, 
various  sections  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  and  the  Department 
ci  Housing  and  Urban  Development  are 
already  active  in  this  area. 

I  also  have  reservations  concerning  the 
basic  philosophy  and  formula  for  the 
revenue  sharing  proposal  of  title  HI.  In 
a  year  when  the  administration  now  ad- 
mits a  Federal  budget  deficit  of  $38.8  bil- 
lion— some  say  it  will  be  much  higher — 
and  has  already  forecast  a  $25.5  billion 
deficit  for  next  year,  under  the  above 
conditions  I  do  not  believe  it  wise  for  the 
Congress  to  set  up  a  new  $500  million  a 
year  grant  program.  This  title  would 
make  the  Congress  levy  and  collect  the 
taxes,  with  authority  for  distribution  of 
said  taxes  being  handed  over  to  the  State 
and  local  governments.  That  in  my  opin- 
ion is  an  unwise  separation  of  taxing  au- 
thority from  responsibility  foi  spending. 

I  am  also  disturbed  by  the  discretion 
which  title  m  gives  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  in  authorizing  the  holder  of 
that  position  such  wide  latitude  in  choos- 
ing the  allocation  formula.  As  but  one 
example,  under  the  bill  as  it  now  reads, 
I  am  told  the  Secretary  could  allocate 
either  $9  million  or  $17.1  million  to  Mis- 
souri. 

If  we  must  have  some  form  of  revenue 
sharing,  surely  care  shoiild  be  taken  to 
devise  a  truly  equitable  and  precise 
method  of  allocating  our  increasingly 
scarce  financial  resources. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  continued 
Federal  action  is  needed  to  improve  our 
rural  areas.  But  wrtmg  action  now  can 
only  decrease  the  chance  of  reaching  a 
successful  solution  to  the  current  crisis 
characteristic  of  rural  America. 

Therefore,  although  I  support  the 
broad  purposes  of  this  bill,  I  would  urge 
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the  Senate  to  consider  its  provisions 
carefully. 

FV)r  these  reasons  I  shall  vote  for  the 
amendment  of  the  senior  Senator  frtun 
Louisiana  to  delete  title  I  frwnthe  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  President,  credit  is  important  In 
rural  develcvment,  but  we  must  not  let 
this  debate  indicate  that  it  is  the  only 
thing. 

I  should  like  to  inject  at  this  point  that 
one  of  the  means  of  financing  Job  pro- 
ducing activities  that  has  worked  well — 
very  well — ^without  any  Government 
agency  at  all  has  been  the  tax  free  in- 
dustrial development  bonds.  Some  7  or  8 
years  ago,  by  executive  action,  those  were 
abolished,  for  all  practical  purposes.  Con- 
gress reinstated  the  tax-free  industrial 
development  bonds  but  limited  their  use 
to  only  a  million  dollars.  You  cannot 
build  much  of  a  factory  with  a  million 
dollars.  Later  on,  we  got  that  up  to  $5 
million.  We  urgently  need  to  have  that 
raised.  That  is  not  in  this  bill.  I  doubt 
that  it  is  germane.  It  belongs  before  an- 
other committee. 

On  at  least  two  occasions,  the  Senate 
has  passed  a  proposal  to  raise  that  limit 
on  tax-free  industrial  development  bonds 
to  $10  million  per  project.  The  House  has 
resisted  this.  I  hope  that  all  those  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  who  are  in- 
terested in  rural  development — and  there 
are  many — will  realize  that  if  they  can 
get  the  House  to  take  action  on  that  mat- 
ter, that  probably  will  finance  more  real 
job  producing  activities  in  rural  America 
than  the  things  we  are  now  debating. 

The  question  before  the  Senate  today 
is.  Should  we  set  up  another  lending 
agency?  I  do  not  think  so.  I  shall  sup- 
port the  Ellender  sunendment. 

The  Conunittee  on  Rural  Development 
held  hearings  throughout  the  country. 
We  had  some  very  good  hearings  at  Lin- 
coln, Nebr.  Mr.  Robert  W.  Shlvely,  In- 
dustrial development  manager  of  the 
Nebraska  Public  Power  District  at 
Columbus,  Nebr.,  made  a  fine  statement. 
That  gentleman  has  had  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  helping  many  communities  get 
some  small  industry.  This  is  what  he 
said: 

Many  Federal  programs  already  exist  to 
help  communities  solve  these  problems,  but 
they  are  Inadequately  funded.  The  first  thing 
the  Federal  Government  should  do  Is  ade- 
quately fund  present  programs  available  to 
rural  America  for  the  development  of  public 
works  projects,  medical  facilities,  educa- 
tional (^portunltles,  housing,  etc.  It  oboiUd 
not  launch  new  grant  programs.  .  .  . 

While  that  is  not  right  on  the  [mint, 
it  does  have  some  bearing  on  what  the 
people  back  home  are  thinking. 

Mr.  President,  following  the  discus- 
sion yesterday  between  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  and  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  £md  Forestry  with 
regard  to  the  "Financial  Action"  sub- 
chapter of  the  President's  Task  Force  on 
Rural  Development,  I  took  the  liberty 
of  contacting  a  constituent  of  mine  who 
happened  to  be  Chairman  of  the  Presi- 
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dent's  Task  Force  on  Rural  Development. 
Hie  Chairman  of  this  task  force  was 
Mrs.  Haven  Smith,  of  Chappell.  Nebr. 
She  is  the  wife  of  a  wheat  farmer.  She 
is  well  known  in  this  country  and  abroad. 
She  has  spcdcen  imder  many  auspices  in 
this  country  and  several  foreign  coun- 
tries. She  is  an  outstanding  leader,  not 
(Uily  in  farm  circles  but  in  all  other  cir- 
cles as  well.  If  she  signs  a  report,  she 
knows  what  is  in  the  report. 

I  had  a  telephone  conversation  with 
her  this  morning.  She  told  me  that  it 
was  not  the  Intention  of  this  task  force 
to  recommend  a  new  banking  agency, 
not  a  new  Federal  agency  that  would  be 
set  up  to  provide  credit  for  rural  de- 
velopment. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  about  to  read  what 
the  chairman  has  read. 

The  chairman  read  this  language 
from  the  task  force  report: 

The  Task  Force  recommends  a  new  credit 
Institution  to  provide  rural  areas  with  great- 
er aooeas  to  private  capital.  This  institu- 
tion— ^to  be  named  the  Rural  Development 
CredU  Bank — should  be  structured  In  law 
as  a  wholly  new  title  In  an  amendment  to 
the  Farm  CJredlt  Act. 

That  has  been  cited.  But  I  want  to 
read  a  little  further: 

The  Farm  Credit  Act,  passed  more  than 
50  years  ago.  established  the  Farm  Credit 
System,  whereby  the  System  sells  its  bonds 
and  debentures  (not  guaranteed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government)  In  the  private  money  mar- 
kets to  raise  capital  for  loans  to  farmers.  The 
System  was  started  with  a  modest  amount 
of  government  "seed  money"  which  has  been 
repaid  and  the  System  Is  now  ccMnpletely 
owned  by  the  users. 

We  suggest  a  similar  self-liquidating  ar- 
rangement, within  the  Farm  Credit  System, 
but  completely  apcut  from  farm  loans,  to  pro- 
vide private  capital  for  such  uses  as  rural 
housing,  water  and  sewer  systems,  water  re- 
source projects,  rural  indxistrles,  recreational 
faculties,  and  rural  utilities  Including  rural 
electric  and  telephone  systems.  Loans  should 
be  made  to  private  individuals,  cooperatlTes, 
corporations,  municipalities  or  other  appro- 
priate public  authorities  esUWlahed  under 
State  law. 

I  think  it  is  quite  clear  that  they  were 
talking  about  an  addition  to  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration.  What  has  been 
done  in  the  subsequent  titles  of  the  bill 
is  that  they  have  enlarged  the  functions 
of  the  Farm  Home  Administration — ^it 
was  not  the  Farm  Credit  Administration. 
But  it  is  not  a  true  picture  to  contend 
that  the  task  force,  In  their  recommen- 
dations, had  in  mind  an  institution  as 
would  be  provided  for  in  title  I. 

Mr.  TALKIADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Title  I  was  drafted 
in  accordance  with  this  recommendation 
of  the  President's  task  force,  with  one 
smd  only  one  exception.  We  decided  to  do 
it  just  as  it  was  recommended,  to  make 
it  a  part  of  the  existing  farm  credit  sys- 
tem. We  took  it  up  with  those  people. 
They  objected  to  it,  for  this  reason :  They 
have  paid  off  every  dollar  of  Federal 
money,  and  it  is  now  100-percent  farmer 
owned,  as  the  Senator  knows.  They  would 
have  had  to  go  back  to  the  Treasury  an- 
nually  and   get   part  of   their  money 


Having  gotten  out  of  debt,  they  wanted 
to  remain  out  of  debt,  which  is  a  laud- 
able and  desirable  objective. 

I  can  understand  fully  what  motivated 
the  officers  of  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration. Acting  in  reliance  on  their  desire 
to  stay  out  of  debt,  we  decided  to  pattern 
title  I  exactly  in  accordance  with  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration,  which  has 
been  so  successful  and  has  paid  off  every 
dollar.  It  is  true  that  it  woiild  create  a 
new  agency,  but  it  would  create  a  new 
agency  modeled  after  one  that  has  been 
so  successful  that  it  has  paid  every  dime 
on  every  dollar  and  last  year  loaned  al- 
most $14  billion,  with  approximately  200 
Federal  employees.  We  thought  that  was 
a  good  pattern  of  policy.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 10  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  the  Senator 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  think  that  is  a  fair 
statement,  because  I  am  svae  that  that 
is  the  intention  of  my  distinguished 
chairman,  as  well  as  all  of  us. 

The  fact  remains,  are  the  interested 
people  going  to  have  to  go  to  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  or  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  which  already  ex- 
ist, or  are  they  going  to  set  up  an  entirely 
new  Federal  agency?  That  is  what  we  do 
not  need.  I  repeat,  that  is  what  we  do  not 
need,  because  whatever  credit  is  needed 
can  be  provided  under  existing  agencies. 

I  might  add,  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  tele- 
gram from  former  Under  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  True  D.  Morris,  which  reads 
as  follows: 

As  a  member  of  the  President's  Task  Force 
on  Rural  Development.  I  urge  that  efforts  to 
set  up  an  entirely  different  credit  institution 
then  recommended  by  the  task  fwce  be  op- 
posed. Oxir  recommendation  was  to  use  the 
existing  and  time-proven  credit  program 
with  new  title  to  Farm  Credit  Act. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  nothing  wrong 
with  my  reading.  I  believe  something  Is 
wrong  with  the  wording  in  the  Western 
Union  telegram.  That  sometimes  hap- 
pens. 

Mr.  President,  I  invite  attention  to  one 
other  point:  In  the  first  chapter  of  "A 
New  Life  for  the  Country"— the  report 
of  the  President's  Task  Force  on  Rural 
Development,  it  states: 

Rural  development  is  not : 

A  new  agency  of  government. 

A  new  appropriation  to  spend  money  In 
rural  America. 

A  new  set  of  directives  from  the  Federal 
Oovemment. 

A  program  handed  down  and  run  from 
above. 

Mr.  President,  that  has  some  signifi- 
cance, to  indicate  the  intent  of  the  task 
force,  that  they  felt  the  undertaking 
to  improve  conditions  and  employment 
in  rural  America  did  not  necessarily  rest 
on  creating  an  additional  new  govern- 
ment agency. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahwna  (Mr.  Bellmon)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chiles)  .  The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  first,  I 
should  like  to  compliment  the  distln- 
giilshed  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
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Agriculture  and  Forestry  for  the  elo 
quent  and  effective  defense  he  has  made 
of  title  I  of  the  Rural  EtevelopmentlAct 
I  believe  that  he  has  stated  the  ca 
the  Rural  Development  Bank  with  . 
Ity.  Those  who  heard  his  arguments 
believe,  as  I  do,  that  this  title  is  the  h__. . 
of  the  bUl  and  if  we  take  it  out  of  Ithe 
bill  we  will  have  damaged  the  leglsl«lon 
Irreparably. 

The  argtiments  today  seem  to  cen. 
two  primary  points.  One  is  that  w 
ready  have  financial  institutions  in 
ence  that  can  meet  the  needs  of 
America.  I  submit  that  if  that  wer|  the 
case,  we  would  not  have  the  rural  u  rban 
crisis  we  have  today,  which  has  om- 
manded  the  attention  of  Congress  and 
which  has  brought  about  the  creatii  n  of 
this  legislation. 

The  fact  Is.  the  agencies  we  nave, 
whether  it  be  the  EDA.  the  PHA,  (*  the 
SBA.  or  any  other  agency,  are  filling 
short  of  meeting  the  credit  needs  on 
America.  In  addition,  they  even  lack  the 
concept  that  the  committee  had  in  mind 
when  it  added  the  Rural  Development 
Bank  as  title  I  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  my  staff  cheiklng 
this  morning,  and  we  find  that  ED^  l  last 
year  came  more  than  $100  million  short 
of  being  able  to  meet  the  credit  ne<  ds  of 
the  qualified  applicants  that  came  U  that 
agency  for  help. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administrtition 
was  required  to  turn  down  more  ihan 
$70  million  for  qualified  applicant!  be- 
cause of  lack  of  funds. 

The  Small  Business  Admlnlstn  tlon 
apparently  keeps  no  record  of  the  r  um- 
ber of  loans  it  is  forced  to  decline  but 
the  total  is  substantial,  I  know  from  my 
own  experience  in  Oklahoma  that  t  »any 
qualified  borrowers  from  the  Small  Bus- 
iness Administration  are  turned  <  own 
or  are  required  to  wait  until  the  next 
fiscal  year  because  of  lack  of  funds 

So.  no  matter  what  is  said  about  e  list- 
ing agencies,  the  fact  is  that  Congress 
has  not  given  them  adequate  tools  to  deal 
with  the  credit  needs  of  rural  America. 
There  is  a  tragic  shortage  of  flnan;lng, 
which  only  the  creation  of  a  Rural  De- 
velopment Bank  can  solve. 

Also.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the  ether 
arguments  is  whether  the  Presidsnt's 
Task  Force  on  Rural  Development  r(  ally 
intended  for  Congress  to  create  a  R  oral 
Development  Bank. 

To  me.  the  language  in  the  repo:  t  is 
absolutely  clear,  that  they  did  intend  this 
bank  to  be  created  for  the  purpose  the 
committee  has  set  out  in  title  I. 

The  only  difference  is  whether  it  sh<  uld 
be  a  part  of  the  farm  credit  systen  or 
whether  it  should  sit  on  Its  own  bott  im. 
I  feel  very  strongly  that  it  would  h  ive 
been  a  great  mistake  to  have  put  Lhe 
Rural  Development  Credit  Bank  in  he 
farm  credit  system  because,  as  the  ch«  ir- 
man  has  said,  that  system  is  now  tot)  Jly 
free  from  Federal  funding.  It  is  toti  lly 
controlled  by  those  who  use  it.  Know  ng 
firsthand  the  attitudes  of  many  individ- 
uals, I  feel  that  they  would  not  have  1  ad 
the  concept  the  committee  had  in  m  nd 
when  the  Rural  Development  Bank  I  sg- 
Islatlon  proposal  was  created. 

The  farm  credit  system  is  run  by  fai  m 
ers.   It   is   primarily   intended   to  mui 


money  for  farm  operations.  To  get  those 
Individuals  retrained  and  to  create  in 
their  minds  the  concept  of  loaning  money 
for  the  development  of  rural  industry,  I 
believe,  would  be  a  virtual  Impossibility. 
I  ttiink  that  we  are  much  wiser  to 
start  off  with  a  new  agency,  not  ham- 
pered by  the  concepts  developed  by  the 
present  board  of  directors  and  others 
who  use  the  farm  credit  system. 

The  same  argument  can  be  made  about 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration.  It  Is 
an  existing  agency.  It  has  a  long  and  il- 
lustrious history  of  having  met  the  needs 
of  farm  borrowers.  But,  to  take  the  same 
individuals  and  now  retrain  them  and 
give  them  the  concept  of  loiuilng  for  the 
development  of  rural  Industry,  I  believe, 
would  be  an  almost  impossible  task. 

In  addltlcHi,  it  has  been  said  here  re- 
peatedly that  none  of  the  agencies  pres- 
ently are  adequately  staffed.  The  Farm- 
ers Hcnne  Administration  has  been  given 
vast  new  responsibilities,  yet  the  size  of 
its  staff  is  smaller  now  than  in  the  past. 
So.  no  matter  if  the  Rural  Farm  Credit 
Bank  was  put  in  either  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  or  the  farm  credit 
system,  the  size  of  the  staff  would  have 
to  be  increased. 

To  me.  we  are  much  wiser  to  do  this  in 
a  new  agency  than  to  append  it  onto  an 
existing  agency  and  bring  about  the  seri- 
ous retraining  problems  that  would  be 
bound  to  follow. 

The  rural  development  credit  bank 
concept  has  this  to  commend  it  to  me. 
that  it  would  be  a  system  that  would  ul- 
timately do  the  same  thing  the  farm 
credit  system  has  done :  that  is.  it  would 
finally  become  owned  by  those  who  use  It. 
It  would  be  free  from  appropriations  by 
Congress.  It  would  have  the  advantage 
of  being  locally  managed.  I  can  assure 
you,  Mr.  President,  that  those  who  would 
make  up  the  management  of  this  system 
would  be  as  prudent  as  have  the  man- 
agers of  the  farm  credit  system  been, 
and  that  the  likelihood  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment's  incurring  any  sizable 
debts  as  a  result  of  the  operations  would 
be  extremely  small. 

As  has  been  stated  here  today,  the 
farm  credit  system  loaned  over  $4  billion 
in  the  past  year,  which  has  cost  the  Fed- 
eral Government  not  one  thin  dime.  I 
anticipate,  as  the  Rural  Development 
Credit  Bank  begins  its  operations,  and  as 
it  gains  expertise  In  this  field,  that  it  will 
also  be  able  to  operate  on  the  same  basis, 
and  that  the  Congress  would  not  be 
asked  to  appropriate  funds  to  make  up 
deficits  due  to  bad  loans. 

I  feel  strong  that,  without  the  Rural 
Development  Credit  Bank,  the  legislation 
we  have  before  us  now  will  not  accom- 
plish the  objectives  the  committee  and 
Congress  have  in  mind.  I  feel  that  those 
who  opDose  title  I,  while  they  perhaps  in- 
tend to  help  the  blU.  are,  in  effect,  cutting 
the  heart  out  of  this  legislation. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President.  I  strongly 
urge  rejection  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  leg- 
islation which  is  before  the  Senate  today, 
the  Rural  Development  Act  of  1972,  is  a 
proposal  which  I  have  long  supported.  It 
is  the  result  of  long  and  hard  work  and 
I  am  pleased  to  say  that  it  contains,  in 


large  measure,  many  of  the  proposals 
which  I  have  urged  as  a  cosponsor  of 
8.  2333,  which  was  Introduced  in  the 
Senate  on  July  7,  1971.  The  legislation 
has  also  adopted  the  proposal  I  first  ad- 
vanced In  the  91st  Congress  to  Increase 
the  operating  loan  limit  on  Farmers 
Home  Administration  loans  from  $35,000 
to  $50,000. 

Rural  America  has  been  described  as 
the  forgotten  frontier.  As  Frederick 
Jackson  Turner  wrote  of  the  closing  of 
the  western  fronUer  in  the  late  19th  cen- 
tury, we  have  watched,  during  this  mid- 
dle part  of  the  20th  centiuy.  a  large  part 
of  that  frontier  losing  its  population  to 
the  giant  cities  until,  today,  70  percent 
of  the  Nation's  population  lives  on  2  per- 
cent of  its  land.  The  rural  frontier,  once 
so  well  populated,  is  dying.  Rural  Amer- 
ica contains  one-half  of  the  Nation's 
poverty,  and  60  percent  of  the  Nation's 
substandard  housing.  It  suffers  from 
shortages  of  doctors  and  other  essential 
services  and  continues  to  lose  population 
to  urban  areas.  But  today  the  Senate  is 
awakening  to  the  rediscovery  of  that 
abandoned  frontier.  Just  as  the  Home- 
stead Act  brought  Americans  to  the 
countryside,  so,  hopefully,  the  financial 
incentive  provided  by  this  legislation 
may  help  provide  the  financial  base  to 
attract  many  Americans  back  to  the 
coimtryside. 

My  State  is  predominately  rural.  Its 
total  farm  employment  has  steadily  de- 
clined from  an  average  of  66.000  from 
1961-65,  to  46,000  in  1969,  the  latest  year 
for  which  complete  figures  are  available. 
I  am  pleased  to  say  that  when  I  origi- 
nally announced  my  support  for  rural 
development  legislation,  the  response  was 
overwhelmingly  favorable.  A  man  who 
chooses  to  live  in  a  small  town  deserves 
the  same  right  to  earn  a  living  as  a  man 
residing  in  a  city  of  millions.  A  farmer 
has  a  right  to  the  availability  of  credit 
just  as  much  as  a  large  corporation. 
This  legislation  will  help  provide  those 
opportunities. 

When  finally  signed  into  law,  this  pro- 
posal will,  among  other  things: 

First.  Create  a  new  rural  development 
credit  system  to  provide  new  sources  of 
capital  to  develop  rural  areas. 

Second.  Expand  the  lending  authority 
of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration, 
providing  for  the  division  of  that  Depart- 
ment into  two  agencies  with  separate 
administrators,  one  dealing  with  farm 
development  and  the  other  with  rural 
enterprise  and  community  development. 
Third.  Increase  the  fai-m  (^)eratlng 
loan  limitation  from  $35,000  to  $50,000. 
Fourth.  Preserve  currently  existing 
categorical  grant  programs  such  as  the 
Economic  Development  Administration, 
re.oource  consei-vatlon  and  development 
program,  cooperative  Agricultural  Ex- 
tension Service,  rural  environmental  as- 
sistance program,  forestry  assistance 
gi-ants,  and  others. 

Fifth.  Provide  authorization  for  an 
additional  $500  million  in  rural  revenue- 
sharing  funds  to  be  used  by  the  State 
smd  local  governments  for  new  or  exist- 
ing rural  development  programs. 

Sixth.  Provide  for  a  3-year  pilot  pro- 
gram for  fire  protection  in  communities 
under  5,000  population. 
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Seventh.  Establish  a  program  under 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  rural 
development  and  small  farm  research 
aimed  at  assisting  the  small  farm  and 
small  farm  operator. 

These  are  major  steps  toward  the  nec- 
essary revltalization  of  rural  America. 
The  years  of  talk  about  helping  rural 
America  are  drawing  to  a  close.  This  is 
the  kind  of  action  which  I,  and  many 
other  of  my  colleagues  from  rural  States, 
have  urged  for  many  years.  This  leg- 
islation may  well  be  a  turning  point  in 
setting  new  national  priorities. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  pass  this  bill.  I 
hope  that  the  House  will  give  the  pro- 
posal its  early  consideration,  so  that  a 
final  version  of  the  bill  can  be  signed 
into  law  by  the  President  at  the  earliest 
possible  time. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  my  colleague  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey),  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  by  him  relative  to 
the  pending  bill  be  printed  in  the  Recobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statucxnt  bt  Senator  Huicphret 

It  Is  mdeed  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure 
and  pride  that  I  speak  to  discuss  the  merits 
and  provisions  of  S.  3462,  the  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1972.  This  leglsUtlon  clearly  Is 
among  the  most  comprehensive  ever  to  be 
considered  by  the  Senate  on  behalf  of  Rural 
America.  As  I  said  following  It's  being  re- 
ported by  the  FuU  Committee,  It  Is  a  "Magna 
Carta"  for  Rural  America. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Rural  Development 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry,  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  Members  of  both  the  Subcommittee  and 
the  FuU  Commltteer— both  Republican  and 
Democrat — for  their  wOTk  and  contributions 
In  connection  with  the  development  of  this 
legislation. 

Almo«t  immediately  following  the  formula- 
tion of  the  Rural  Development  Subcommit- 
tee last  AprU,  we  began  to  hold  hearings, 
both  here  in  Washington  and  In  various  parts 
of  the  nation.  In  all.  we  held  17  days  of  hear- 
ings— 10  days  here  in  Washington  and  7  days 
in  Rural  America.  Over  350  individual  wit- 
nesses were  heard — farmers,  businessmen, 
migrant  workers,  home  buUders,  doctors,  col- 
lege students,  the  elderly.  Governors.  Mayors, 
County  Commissioners,  poor  people,  univer- 
sity presidents,  bankers,  conservationists, 
planners,  transportation  experts,  educators 
and  Members  of  the  President's  Cabinet  and 
Administration.  Everyone  who  wanted  to  be 
heard  or  comment  was  given  an  opportunity 
to  appear  before  our  Subconunlttee  or  submit 
a  statement. 

During  these  hearings  the  Subcommittee 
received  many  ezceUent  suggestions  and 
recommendations,  many  of  which  are  now 
Incorporated  In  S.  3462.  The  bill  now  before 
you.  In  holding  our  field  bearings  In  various 
parts  of  the  country  we  not  only  gave  many 
citizens  an  opportunity  to  appear  before  us 
who  otherwise  could  not  travel  to  Washing- 
ton, but  we  were  able  to  help  them  tell  their 
stcrles  to  the  Nation — stories  that  needed 
telling  If  Rural  citizens  are  to  receive  the 
attention  and  help  from  their  Federal  and 
State  Governments  that  they  deserve. 

When  we  refer  or  address  ourselves  to 
"Rural  America"  in  this  blU,  we  are  refer- 
ring to  that  part  of  our  Nation  which  con- 
tains almost  70  mlUion  Americans  or  36  per- 
cent of  our  Nation's  total  population.  These 
are  the  citizens  residing  in  communities  of 
less  than  60,000  population. 

In  Minnesota,  for  Instance.  aU  towns,  cities, 
and  counties  in  the  State,  with  the  exception 
of     the     Mlnneapolls-St.     Paul,     Dxilutb- 


Superior,  Moorhead  and  Rochester  areas, 
would  be  eligible  to  participate  under  moat 
titles  of  this  new  Rural  Development  bill. 
Four  out  of  five  of  the  citizens  residing  In 
these  non-metropolitan  or  rural  areas  are 
non-farmers,  although  many  of  them  depend 
upon  agrlcult\ire  for  employment  in  an  in- 
direct manner. 

And  what  is  the  general  social  and  eco- 
nomic condition  of  these  non-metropolitan 
or  rural  areas  of  the  Nation  today?  Do  they 
share  equitably  in  the  allocation  of  Federal 
resources?  To  what  extent  do  the  ijeople  re- 
siding in  these  regions  of  our  Nation  enjoy 
the  same  services  and  amenities  of  life  as 
people  residing  in  our  large  metropolitan 
areas?  To  what  extent  do  they  share  parity 
of  opportunity  and  Income  with  their  big 
city  cousins? 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  we  con- 
sidered in  developing  the  legislation  now 
embodied  in  S.  3462.  And  lets  review  briefly 
some  of  our  findings  in  this  regard: 

We  found  that  while  about  half  of  all 
children  between  the  ages  of  8  and  17  living 
In  poverty  had  their  residence  in  rural  coun- 
ties, these  counties,  in  1970.  received  only 
40  percent  of  the  Federal  outlays  under  Title 
I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act— 36%  of  Headstart  Follow  Through 
funds.  24%  of  the  funding  for  aid  to  fam- 
ilies with  dependent  children  and  only  20% 
of  all  ChUd  Welfare  Service  funds; 

With  respect  to  community  development 
programs — totaUlng  $26  blUlon — rani  coun- 
ties again  received  much  less  than  metro 
counties — $98  per  person  versus  $136. 

In  the  case  of  the  largest  community 
development  program,  namely  housing,  the 
rural-urban  gap  was  even  wider — $38  per 
person  for  runU  counties  versus  $86  per  per- 
son for  urban  counties.  And  it  should  be 
pointed  out  here  that  rural  counties  had 
roughly  two-thirds  of  all  substandard  hous- 
ing units  in  the  late  1960'8,  yet  they  received 
only  16%  of  all  Federal  housing  assistance 
in  1970. 

And  of  all  Federal  programs,  the  outlays 
for  Defense,  the  National  Space  Program  and 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  far  outahad- 
owed  the  others.  Expenditures  for  these  pur- 
poses made  up  nearly  half  of  all  1970  out- 
lays examined — $64  bUlion.  And  $8  out  of 
every  $10  spent  for  these  programs  went  to 
metropolitan  counties. 

In  1967  the  National  Advisory  Commission 
on  Rural  Poverty  Issued  Its  report.  Last  year 
I  bad  a  survey  made  to  determine  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  150  recommendations  of 
that  Commission  had  been  implemented. 
The  results :  very  few  had  been  implemented. 

The  facts  today  remain  much  as  they  were 
in  1967,  namely  whUe  only  one-third  of  our 
nation's  total  population  resides  in  Rural 
America,  half  of  the  entire  nation's  poor 
people  live  there. 

The  Commission's  report  was  aptly  en- 
titled. "The  People  Left  Behind." 

Rural  citizens  have  been  'left  behind". 
They  have  been  left  behind  in  housing,  edu- 
cation, health  services,  community  services 
and  Income  opportunities. 

They  have  been  left  behind  in  sharing 
equitably  in  most  government  services  and 
programs. 

They  have  been  left  t>ehlnd  in  seeing  a  de- 
cent price  for  their  farm  products. 

They  have  been  left  behind  in  recreational 
and  cvUtural  opportunities. 

They  have  been  left  behind  In  having  ac- 
cess to  adequate  transportation. 

They  have  been  left  behind  in  gaining  ac- 
cess to  adequate  credit  and  financial  assist- 
ance. 

They  have  been  left  behind  In  being  able 
to  care  and  provide  for  their  elderly. 

They  have  been  left  behind  in  the  avaU- 
ability  and  use  of  communications  tech- 
nology. 

They  have  been  left  behind  in  developing 
and  supplying  needed  electrical  and  other 


sources  of  energy  for  industry,  farm   and 
home  use.  and 

They  have  been  left  behind  in  creation  of 
jobs,  employment,  careers  and  business  op- 
portunities. 

These  are  among  the  forces  that  have 
driven  so  many  of  our  nation's  rural  citizens 
and  young  people  oft  the  farm  and  out  of 
smaU  communities  into  the  overcrowded 
metropolitan  regions  of  our  country. 

In  the  last  three  decades  we  have  seen  the 
greatest  movement  of  people  In  the  history 
of  mankind.  And  this  movement  has  occur- 
red right  here  m  the  United  States. 

Almost  30  million  have  left  our  nation's 
farms  and  open  countryside  in  the  last  30 
years  and  have  migrated  to  our  nation's  cities. 
Although  the  rate  at  which  this  flow  of  out- 
mlgr&tlon  from  rural  tr  urban  America  has 
declined  to  about  600,000  per  year,  when 
added  to  the  natural  increase  in  births  oc- 
curring in  metropolitan  areas,  big  city  prob- 
lems can  only  be  further  compwunded  by 
such  further  additions  to  their  population. 

By  the  year  2000  it  is  expected  that  85  per- 
cent of  the  nation's  total  population  will  be 
metropolitan. 

In  1970,  more  than  four  out  of  every  10 
Americans  were  living  in  metropolitan  areas 
comprised  of  one  million  or  more  people. 

By  the  year  2000,  the  projections  Indicate 
that  more  than  six  of  every  10  persons  are 
likely  to  be  living  in  these  large  areas,  that. 
is,  if  we  do  nothing  to  prevent  it. 

In  1920,  there  were  10  urban  regions  In  the 
United  States  with  over  one-third  of  the  total 
population.  By  1970,  about  three-fourths  of 
the  population  of  the  United  States  lived  in 
urban  regions  which  already  exist  or  are  ex- 
pected to  develop  by  the  end  of  this  century. 

By  the  year  2000,  urban  regions  wUl  likely 
occupy  one-sixth  of  the  continental  United 
States  land  area,  and  contain  five-sixths  of 
our  nation's  people. 

And,  If  our  national  population  distributes 
Itself  according  to  these  projections,  64  per- 
cent of  all  Americans  will  be  living  in  Just 
two  of  these  huge  urban  regions.  The  metro- 
politan belt  stretching  along  the  Atlantic 
Seaboard  and  westward  past  Chicago  vrould 
contain  41  percent  of  our  total  population. 
Another  13  percent  would  be  in  the  Califor- 
nia region  lying  between  Sen  Francisco  and 
San  Diego. 

And,  when  we  examine  these  future  popu- 
lation distribution  patterns  we  must  keep  In 
mind  that  we  are  talking  about  another  100 
mUllon  Amerlcaiu  being  added  to  our  na- 
tion's population  within  the  next  30  to  40 
years. 

In  recognition  of  these  major  demographic 
and  population  distribution  factors,  Congress 
on  two  separate  occasions  in  1970  proclaimed 
its  commitment  to  the  development  of  a  more 
sound  balance  between  niral  and  urban 
America. 

In  Title  IX  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970 
Congress  said  "it  considers  this  balance  so 
essential  to  the  peace,  prosperity,  and  welfare 
of  all  our  citizens  that  the  highest  priority 
must  be  given  to  the  revltalization  and  de- 
velopment of  rural  areas." 

In  -ntle  VII  of  the  1970  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act.  It  states  that  It  Is  the  pol- 
icy of  Congress  "to  provide  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  national  urban  growth  policy:  to 
encourage  the  orderly  development  and  re- 
development of  states,  metropolitan  areas, 
cities,  counties,  towns,  and  communities  in 
predominantly  rural  areas  which  have  a  spe- 
cial potential  for  accelera;«d  growth.  .  .  ." 

And,  I  might  add  at  this  point,  the  people 
of  this  nation  understand  and  support  these 
actions  by  Congress. 

In  Its  work  this  past  year,  the  Commission 
on  Population  and  the  American  Future 
conducted  a  nationwide  survey  to  determine 
people's  views  on  this  and  other  related  sub- 
jects. Let  me  quote  from  the  Comjnlsslon's 
own  report:  "According  to  the  Commission's 
survey  51  percent  of  Americans  think  that 
the  distribution  of  population  is  a  'serious 
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problem';  baU  believe  tbat,  over  the  nckt  30 
years,  It  will  be  at  least  as  great  a  pre  blem 
as  population  growth.  This  Is  In  accor^tnce 
with  our  belief  that  to  reduce  problei 
population  growth  In  no  way  absolves 
the  responsibility  to  address  the  prol 
posed  by  the  distribution  of  population] 

Personally,  I  view  the  population  dlst 
tlon  problem  In  this  country  as  posl 
much  greater  threat  to  our  nation's  w( 
than  population  growth  itself,  at  least 
the  next  30  years. 
Why? 

Because  even  though  we  have  Aearly 
reached  a  "zero  population  growth  rate"  in 
this  country,  a  much  larger  than  wrmal 
percentage  of  o\xi  total  population  todly  are 
young  adults,  born  In  the  post  war  yelirs  of 
the  1940's  and  60's. 

This  post  war  baby  boom  created  a:k  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  crla  s  for 
us  In  the  1960's,  a  higher  education  crli  Is  for 
us  In  the  1960's  and  now  will  likely  en  ate  a 
new  population  growth  and  dlstrlb  iitlon 
crIsU  for  us  In  the  1970's  and  beyond. 

The  population  commission  reports  that 
35  million  new  workers  will  be  seeking  their 
first  Job  In  the  decade  of  the  1970's.  TI  at  Is 
7  million  more  than  In  the  1960's  I 

In  addition  to  the  added  pressure  these 
swelling  numbers  of  Job  applicants  will  bave 
on  achieving  full  employment  In  this  na  tlon, 
their  presence  on  the  American  scene  wUl 
also  create  added  pressure  on  the  entlr  i  so- 
cial and  political  Infrastructure  on  oui  so- 
ciety ! 

Therefore,  the  real  question  now  b(  fore 
the  nation  Is  not  "whether"  we  are  goli  g  to 
meet  these  needs,  but  "how"  and  "where  '  we 
are  going  to  meet  them  I 

Big  city  America  already  is  faced  with  eco- 
nomic, environmental,  and  social  prob  ems 
of  enormous  dimension  and  scope.  To  ei  pect 
these  areas  of  our  nation  to  carry  the  full 
burden  of  providing  all  the  Jobs,  bousing  and 
other  social  and  economic  services  that  wlU 
be  required  on  behalf  of  present  and  fu  tuie 
generations  is  neither  realistic  nor  post  Ible. 
We  must  turn  at  least  some  of  our  a1  Men- 
tion and  resources  to  accelerating  the  gn  wth 
of  existing  small  and  medium  sized  com  mu- 
nitles  located  in  Rural  America  to  meet  1  liese 
national  needs. 

As  I  indicated  earlier.  Congress  already  has 
committed  Itself  to  the  pursuit  of  a  more 
balanced  gixnvth  pattern  In  the  Vi  Jted 
States. 

The  question  before  lis  today  is  wh<  ther 
Congress  is  prepared  to  back  up  its  v  ords 
with  Implementing  machinery  and  the  m  oney 
needed  to  accomplish  these  admirable  goals. 
S.  3462.  the  Rural  Development  Adt  of 
1972,  is  a  historic  piece  of  legislation.  ll  en- 
acted and  adequately  funded,  this  legisla- 
tion can  have  as  dramatic  an  Impact  lipon 
the  future  of  Rural  America  as  dlq  the 
Homestead  Act  on  the  opening  of  oi^  na- 
tion's early  frontiers. 

This  legislation,  as  has  already  bee^  in- 
dicated by  our  very  able  and  distinguished 
Chairman,  Senator  Talmadge,  represelits  a 
bipartisan,  cooperative  effort  by  the  i>om- 
mittee.  S.  3462  incorporates  suggestloni  and 
amendments  of  many  Members  of  the  ( !om- 
mlttee,  other  members  of  the  Senate  the 
President  and  many  other  Individual  A  ner- 
icans  who  participated  In  the  Subcommlt  tee's 
hearings. 

Titles  I  and  H  of  this  bUl  lncorporat4  the 
basic  provisions  of  S.  2223.  a  bill  w  tilch 
Chairman  Talmadge  and  I  Introduced  last 
summer  to  provide  for  a  total  system  of  c  "edit 
and  financial  assistance  for  nonfarm  ural 
development  purposes.  Forty-nine  <  ther 
Senators  eventually  Joined  us  In  oo-s  x>n- 
sorlng  that  bill. 

S.  3462.  the  Committee  blU  now  under  con- 
sideration. conUins.  I'm  told,  legtslatlve  pro- 
posals which  have  been  co-sponsored  >y  a 
total  of  88  members  of  the  Senate.  Th  is  is 
Indeed  encouraging  news,  not  only  to  t  loae 


of  us  who  have  worked  so  hard  in  developing 
this  legislation,  but  to  the  millions  of  rural 
Americans  who  have  been  waiting  so  long 
for  the  comprehensive  help  this  bill  provides. 
1'hls  bill  would  provide  a  comprehensive 
program  for  rural  development  Investment 
credit  and  location  incentives  supported  by 
a  sound  research,  education,  and  community 
development  extension  effort.  This  bill  also 
is  designed  to  strengthen  multi-state,  state, 
and  sub-state  planning  and  development  ef- 
forts. It  will  provide  local  people  and  govern- 
ments with  the  resources  and  fiexibillty  they 
require  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  of  their 
conununltles  In  accordance  with  their  own 
wishes,  and  objectives. 

All  eight  titles  of  this  bill  are  Important 
to  rebuilding  Rural  America. 

Titles  I  and  11  would  provide  for  a  com- 
plete system  of  non-farm  rural  development 
credit  patterned  after  the  existing  and  suc- 
cessful experiences  In  the  farm  credit  field  of 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration  and  USDA's 
Farmers  Home  Admlnlatration. 

In  developing  Title  I  of  this  bill,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Rural  Development  consulted 
with  literally  hundreds  of  people  and  groups 
throughout  the  nation.  The  Independent 
Bankers'  Association  worked  particularly 
close  with  us  In  the  develofmient  of  this  pro- 
posed new  credit  system.  And  many  other 
bankers  and  financial  experts — both  from 
government  and  from  the  private  financial 
world — assisted  us  and  offered  many  helpful 
and  constructive  ideas,  and  suggested  amend- 
ments in  drafting  this  particular  proposal. 
Having  spent  almost  20  years  in  Congress 
I  think  I  can  honestly  say  that  few  legisla- 
tive proposals  presented  to  this  body  have 
been  reviewed  beforehand  so  thoroughly  by 
so  many  Interested  groups  and  individuals  as 
this  particular  one. 

Most  of  the  Rural  Development  Subcom- 
mittee's time  and  effort  this  past  year  was 
concentrated  upon  developing  and  perfect- 
ing the  proposal  now  embodied  in  Title  I  of 
this  bill.  Over  a  full  week  of  8-hour  a  day 
hearings  were  held  on  this  proposal  alone. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  the  testimony 
of  one  of  those  many  witnesses  we  heard  on 
this  proposal: 

"A  new  credit  institution  created  especially 
to  provide  financial  support  for  rural  devel- 
opment would  be  a  dramatic  indicator  of  the 
need  to  restore  a  balance  to  national  eco- 
nomic growth.  It  would  signal  the  Intent  of 
Congress  and  the  nation  to  a  redirection  In 
values  and  goals.  It  would  focus  both  urban 
and  rural  attention  on  the  need  for  rural 
development  and  help  get  the  cooimitment 
from  the  population  In  both  areas. 

"The  Rural  Development  Credit  Banks 
would  Increase  the  amount  of  capital  funds 
available  to  rural  commerce  and  Industry.  It 
would  stimulate  greater  use  of  rural  funds 
for  rural  businesses.  It  would  stimulate  and 
Improve  the  performance  of  rural  financial 
institutions  and  spur  them  to  provide  finan- 
cial leadership  and  assume  reeix>nslbillty  for 
local  development.  The  Rural  Banks  would 
provide  channels  for  a  two-way  flow  of  funds 
between  urban  and  rural  areas.  It  would  be 
a  major  step  toward  equalizing  the  urban 
and  rural  financial  systems. 

"Two  aspects  of  S.  2223  appear  to  be  par- 
ticularly important:  The  Section  which  pro- 
vides technical  and  financial  assistance  to 
rural  areas;  and 

"The  section  which  adds  a  financial  ca- 
pability to  the  multlcounty  development 
agencies.  The  availability  of  technical  and 
financial  expertise  will  help  assess  and  reduce 
the  risks  of  rural  business.  The  result  will 
likely  be  to  Increase  lender  and  invester  con- 
fidence and  increase  the  volume  of  capital 
funds  flowing  to  rural  businesses. 

"The  addition  of  financial  ability  to  multi- 
county  development  agencies  would  help  re- 
direct their  MwpttMrta  from  a  planning  and 
political  orientation  to  that  of  economic 
development.    These   agencies    wUl    not    be 


given  a  full  trial  unless  they  are  Integrated 
into  their  regional  economics.  They  can- 
not become  effective  by  preparing  district 
planning  documents  and  acting  as  a  tool  of 
grantmanshlp.  They  must  also  participate  in 
the  Job-creation  process,  llielr  ability  to  ad- 
vise and  finance  rural  buslneaaes  would  iri»ke 
them  development  sgenclea  In  fact  aa  well  as 
In  name,  and  give  them  the  power  and  focus 
that  they  were  originally  Intended  to  have. 
"S.  2223.  to  create  a  Federal  Rural  Devel- 
opment Credit  System,  would  be  a  major  step 
in  improving  the  quaUty  of  Uvlng  In  both 
rural  and  urban  areas.  It  deMrres  the  sup- 
port of  everyone  concerned  with  the  quality 
of  life  In  this  country." 

This  statement  was  made  to  the  Rural 
Development  Subcommittee  by  Mr.  Jack 
Hopper,  Manager  of  the  Technical  Kconomlc 
Group  of  the  Spindletop  Research  Center  In 
Lexington,  Kentucky.  I  believe  it  speaks  for 
itself  in  making  the  case  for  the  passage  of 
this  legislation. 

Another  witness'  testimony  I  would  like  to 
quote  in  part  Is  that  of  Mr.  Richard  T.  O'Con- 
nell.  Secretary  of  the  National  Council  of 
Parmer  Cooperatives,  who  also  appeared  be- 
fore our  Subcommittee  In  support  of  S.  2223. 
or  what  Is  now  Title  I  and  n  of  8.  3462 : 

"We  believe  the  establishment  of  a  rural 
development  financing  system,  If  properly  ad- 
ministered, win  help  break  the  cycle  of  what 
is  happening  in  rural  America.  The  cycle,  as 
we  all  know  Is:  (1)  The  rural  resources  are 
strained  to  educate  the  youth  of  rural 
America  who  promptly  take  their  talents 
elsewhere  upon  completion  of  their  educa- 
tion, (2)  the  resulting  outmlgratlon,  par- 
ticularly of  yoiuig  people,  diminishes  a 
source  of  potential  leadership  and  income 
and  (3)  the  uncertainty  and  high  rtsk  of 
loans  In  many  rural  areas  leads  niral  bankers 
to  Invest  a  significant  portion  of  their  loan- 
able funds  in  government  securities  and 
much  of  the  remainder  in  short-term  con- 
sumer lending. 

"One  major  source  of  nonagrlcultural 
funds  in  rural  areas  comes  from  the  cor- 
respondent banking  system.  It  Is  effective  to 
some  degree  in  providing  rural  investment 
funds.  However,  from  a  practical  standpoint, 
the  opportunities  for  greater  return  on  ca- 
pital are  In  the  urban  and  suburban  areas. 
This  forces  metropolitan  correspondent  banks 
to  give  a  secondary  priority  to  the  amount  of 
funds  flowing  Into  rural  America. 

"Without  some  system  of  breaking  the 
cyclical  patterns  of  migration  and  low  In- 
vestment flow,  conditions  in  Rural  America 
will  either  retain  their  status  quo  or  deter- 
iorate. Therefore,  we  believe  a  rural  develop- 
ment bank  system  will  be  effective  in  inject- 
ing new  funds  Into  rural  America. 

"There  may  be  some  reluctance  to  estab- 
lishing a  new  Federal  agency,  but  we  do  not 
see  any  alternative.  The  Farm  Credit  System 
is  an  agency  into  which  the  rural  develop- 
ment bank  could  be  structured,  but  we  be- 
lieve It  is  imwise  to  mix  a  Federal  lending 
program  into  an  already  existing  program 
which.  In  fact,  has  reached  the  goal  of  retire- 
ment of  Government  capital  and  achieved  a 
more  independent  status. 

"We  applaud  the  idea  proposed  Va  the 
measure  which  eliminates  overlapping  of 
lending  functions  by  the  proposed  agency 
with  other  existing  governmental  lending  In- 
stitutions. We  also  believe  it's  beneficial  that 
private  lending  institutions  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  participate  in  this  program  so 
as  to  gain  support  and  experience  from  the 
private  banking  system.  We  beUeve  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  rural  development  bank 
will  be  a  step  forward  in  meeting  some  of  the 
problems  of  this  country  and  we  urge  its 
adoption  by  Congress." 

I  also  believe  it  important  to  review  an 
excerpt  taken  from  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
George  W.  MitcheU,  Member  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  re- 
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gardlng  what  hai  been  revealed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System's  own  studies  on  the 
subject  of  rural  hanung  uid  lending 
difficulties: 

"I  have  mentioned  the  Federal  Reserve  In- 
terest in  rural  development.  Our  studies  of 
regional  and  agricultural  lending  indicate 
that  for  many  years  after  World  War  n  most 
rural  banks  bad  funds  in  excess  of  local  loan 
demands.  Some  years  ago,  however,  this  situ- 
ation began  to  change.  Banks  in  many  mral 
areas,  such  as  areas  in  which  the  livestock 
Industry  has  been  rapidly  expanding,  have 
exhausted  accumulations  of  liquidity  and 
BtUl  continue  to  face  loan  demands  that  are 
Increasing  faster  than  their  local  deposits. 
To  participate  better  in  meeting  the  credit 
demands  of  their  communities,  rural  banks 
in  this  position  need  Improved  access  to  non- 
local sources  of  funds,  through  develc^ment 
of  markets  for  their  assets  and  liabilities, 
through  banking  structure  change  that 
would  bring  about  the  services  of  larger 
banks  to  rural  areas,  or  through  Improved 
credit  services  via  co-respondent  banking, 
the  Federal  Intermediate  Credit  Banks,  or 
the  Federal  Reserve  discount  mechanism. 
Federal  Reserve  staff  work  undertaken  m  the 
course  of  our  reappraisal  of  the  discount 
mechanism,  and  since  published,  noted  in 
detail  and  at  length  the  disadvantages  faced 
by  small  rural  banks  in  attempting  to  develop 
nonlocal  sources  of  funds." 

Other  studies  and  witnesses  have  indi- 
cated much  the  same. 

The  establishment  of  this  new  permanent 
system  of  credit  and  financial  assistance 
would  substantially  Improve  the  availability 
of  credit  to  meet  the  many  and  varied  needs 
of  Rural  America.  It  would  also  provide  a 
vehicle  and  process  for  generating  the  funds 
to  supply  this  credit — not  out  of  the  U.S. 
treasiiry — but  out  of  the  central  money 
markets  of  this  nation. 

By  providing  for  this  new  system,  Congress 
would  be  helping  Rural  America  help  Itself, 
instead  of  forcing  It  to  remain  dependent 
upon  yearly  appropriations  by  Congress, 
which  when  provided,  are  often  Impounded 
by  the  Executive  Branch. 

The  system  would  eventually  become  an 
Independent  borrower-owned,  operated  and 
managed  system,  not  run  by  Federal  bureau- 
crats from  Washington,  but  by  the  borrowers 
themselves.  It  will  encourage  and  depend 
upon  the  participation  and  Involvement  of 
local  banks,  thereby  complementing,  not 
competing  with  them. 

In  short,  if  we  are  really  serious  about 
rural  development  in  this  nation  it  Is  essen- 
tial that  we  provide  this  new  permanent  sys- 
tem of  credit  and  financial  assistance. 

"ntle  II  of  S.  3462,  indicated  earlier,  pro- 
vides the  "soft  credit"  or  "Higher  risk"  loan 
funds  required  by  many  lenders. 

Title  II  would  provide  this  credit,  along 
with  grants,  through  a  slightly  reorganized 
farmers  home  administration  to  both  rural 
communities  and  to  commercial  and  indus- 
trial enterprises  who  could  not  obtain  credit 
through  the  system  provided  in  "Htle  I  of 
this  bill  or  from  other  commercial  sources. 

Title  II  also  makes  some  Important  changes 
and  additions  to  the  farm  lending  activities  of 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration.  It 
changes  the  farm  oi>eratlng  loan  program 
from  a  direct  lending  program  to  an  insured 
lending  program  In  order  to  ease  the  pressure 
on  the  Federal  Budget  and  to  hopefully  make 
more  credit  available  to  our  nation's  farmers. 
The  operating  loan  limit  on  FHA  loans  also 
would  be  raised  from  •35,000  to  #50,000  by 
this  -ntle  of  the  blU. 

The  Committee  also  took  an  Important 
step  in  Title  n  of  thu  bill  by  authorizing 
FHA  loans  to  rural  young  people  to  enable 
them  to  operate  farming  enterprises  In  con- 
nection with  their  participation  In  4-H.  Fu- 
ture Farmers  of  America  and  similar  training 
programs. 


Mr.  Paul  M.  Day,  MlnnesoU  State  Super- 
visor of  Agricultural  Education,  repeated  to 
me  that  there  are  748  veterans  of  the  Viet- 
nam War  enrolled  in  the  Veterans  Training 
Program  in  Agriculture  In  Minnesota.  Of 
these,  at  least  76%  need  financial  help  In  the 
form  of  available  credit  to  further  expand 
and  bring  their  farming  operations  into  an 
economic  unit.  240  additional  young  farmers 
enrolled  In  Farm  Business  Management  Pro- 
grams m  the  State  have  the  same  needs  for 
credit,  credit  which  this  'Htle  of  the  bUl  will 
now  provide. 

Title  III  of  this  bill  would  authorize  up  to 
•500  million  to  be  appropriated  by  Congress 
yearly  to  carry  out  a  nationwide  Federal 
Rural  Revenue  Sharing  program  with  States, 
rural  multl- Jurisdictional  planning  and  de- 
velopment districts  and  with  local  govern- 
ments. This  special  rural  revenue  sharing 
program  differs  from  that  earlier  Introduced 
by  the  Administration  In  that  it  does  not 
disturb  the  Federal  character  of  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Commission,  the  ntle  V 
Commissions,  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration or  the  other  eight  Federal  cate- 
gorical programs  embodied  in  the  Admin- 
istration's proposal.  Nor  does  it  turn  the 
Federal  funds  for  these  programs  over  to  the 
States.  All  the  funds  provided  under  this 
"ntle  would  be  "new  money,"  to  be  allocated 
to  the  States  and  to  be  shared  with  the  plan- 
ning and  development  districts  within  each 
state  and  with  local  government. 

Title  IV  and  V  of  this  bill  would  provide 
for  additional  Federal  cost  sharing  and  tech- 
nical assistance  to  rural  communities  to  con- 
struct needed  municipal  and  Industrial  water 
supplies  and  to  control  agricultural-related 
pollution,  vtraste  disposal  and  to  provide  wa- 
ter for  adequate   fire  protection. 

Title  VI  provides  Federal  cost-sharing  and 
technical  assistance  to  small  rural  communi- 
ties to  establish  and  Improve  their  fire  pro- 
tection and  fire  fighting  capabilities. 

Title  VII  would  establish  a  national  pro- 
gram of  research,  training  and  extension 
education  through  the  States,  involving 
both  public  and  private  educational  institu- 
tions, for  rural  development  and  small 
farmers. 

"ntle  vm  of  the  bUl  would  expand  the 
statutory  mission  of  the  VS.  Department  of 
Agriculture  with  respect  to  the  Rural  De- 
velopment activities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. It  also  would  require  that  all  assist- 
ance imder  the  Act  be  designed  and  pro- 
vided in  such  a  way  as  to  Increase  the 
national  total  number  of  Jobs  and  Income 
opportunities  available,  and  not  to  assist  in 
the  movement  of  Jobs  from  one  place  to  an- 
other, or  from  one  firm  to  another,  this 
latter  is  known  to  many  as  the  "antlplracy" 
provision  of  the  bill,  a  provision  which  I 
endorse  and  encourage  enforcement  of  by 
the  Executive  Branch  if  this  bill  is  enacted. 
As  I  have  indicated  already,  this  is  a  major 
and  comprehensive  bill.  And  like  any  bill 
this  size  and  complexity  there  will  be  fea- 
tures that  some  people  are  opposed  to  or 
wish  to  change.  While  I  respect  the  Judg- 
ment and  rights  of  those  wishing  to  make 
changes  in  this  bill,  I  would  hope  that  such 
changes  could  be  kept  to  a  minimum  and 
that  they  would  strengthen — and  not  weak- 
en— the  overall  bill. 

The  loss  of  any  title  to  this  bill  would 
adversely  effect  the  entire  bUl.  The  Titles  I 
and  II,  as  I  have  indicated,  were  designed  as 
a  total  system  of  credit  and  investment  In- 
centives for  riiral  development. 

The  loss  of  either  of  these  Titles  would 
cut  the  heart  out  of  the  entire  rural  de- 
velopment program  embodied  In  this  bill, 
especially  Title  I. 

And,  I  might  also  add,  that  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  we  must  take  whatever  Is  passed 
by  the  Senate  into  conference  with  the 
House,  which  already  has  passed  a  Rural  De- 
velopment bill,  we  wUl  need  to  demonstrate 


as  strong  a  Senate  backing  as  possible  If  the 
Senate  conferees  are  to  protect  and  retain 
all  Titles  of  the  bill. 

Enactment  of  this  biU  by  Congi«ss  wiU  not 
only  make  for  a  better  Rural  America,  but 
a  better  America.  It  will  give  renewed  hope 
to  millions  of  Americans  living  in  both  city 
and  countryside  in  restoring  a  precious  free- 
dom that  many  of  them  have  lost,  namely, 
"freedom  of  residence". 

By  helping  Rural  America  share  eqiutably 
in  the  resources  and  Job  opportunities  of  this 
nation,  we  will  provide  the  citizens  of  both 
our  small  and  big  cities  with  the  opportunity 
to  choose  where  they  want  to  live  based  upon 
personal  preferences  and  not  upon  econom- 
ics or  political  considerations. 

S.  3462  provides  a  major  step  forward  In 
achieving  these  goals. 

Therefore.  I  urge  every  Senator,  whether 
he  be  Democrat  or  Republican,  liberal  or  con- 
servative, northern  or  southern,  eastern  or 
westerner,  urban  or  rural  oriented,  to  vote 
and  support  this  entire  bUl. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
express  my  general  support  for  S.  3462, 
the  Rural  Development  Act  of  1972.  This 
is  legislation  that  will  bring  new  vitality, 
new  jobs,  and  new  stature  to  our  rural 
areas. 

I  was  honored  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2981,  one  of  the  bills  that  was  the  basis 
for  this  new  legislation. 

While  there  are  many  worthy  new 
concepts  in  this  legislation  designed  to 
create  a  healthier  economy  and  environ- 
ment in  rural  America,  I  would  like  to 
highlight  a  couple  of  provisions  that  may 
not  have  received  wide  attention. 

Title  VI  establishes  an  important  pro- 
gram to  improve  fire  protection  in  rural 
areas.  It  will  provide  $5  million  a  year 
in  assistance  in  augmenting  fire  safety. 

Title  vn  augments  the  research  and 
education  effort  of  the  USDA.  This  is 
vital  work,  and  I  am  particularly  pleased 
that  it  will  be  focused  through  our  State 
land-grant  imiversities. 

Section  1704  of  the  bill  broadens  the 
USDA  authority  under  its  rural  environ- 
mental assistance  program.  It  will  aJlow 
cost-sharing  payments  to  farmers  for 
agriculture-related  pollution  prevention 
and  abatement  measures.  Current  law 
allows  such  payments  only  if  the  meas- 
ure also  conserves  soil  and  water.  This 
new  authority  is  vital  to  help  farmers 
improve  our  environment  still  further. 

While  I  agree  with  most  of  this  bill] 
I  must  express  my  opposition  to  its  title  I. 
This  title  would  establish  a  rural  devel- 
opment credit  system,  comprised  of  10 
regional  rural  development  banks.  I 
agree  with  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  many  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
that  such  a  new  credit  mechanism  is 
unnecessary. 

I  find  that  title  I  is  particularly  im- 
necessary  in  view  of  the  improvements 
to  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
contained  in  title  n  of  this  legislation. 
Title  I,  in  reality,  would  only  create  a 
mammoth  new  and  untried  banking  sys- 
tem that  would  compete  with  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration. 

Title  n  provides  the  broad  range  of 
credit  services  necessary  for  full  rural 
development. 

Many  of  our  colleagues  pointed  out 
these  deficiencies  in  title  I  in  their  indl- 
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vldual  and  additional  views  submit  «d 
with  this  legislation.  I  would  like  to 
quote  a  portion  of  the  perceptive  vii  ws 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  fr  jm 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellendih)  in  his  evalua- 
tion of  title  I: 

There  la  a  vast  duplicity  of  effort  Introduc- 
ing a  high  degree  of  competition  to  ni  ake 
funds  available  for  rural  development  pur- 
poses. In  this  situation  I  can  see  substadtlal 
waste  of  Federal  funds  and  a  high  degrep  of 
losses  because  of  this  competition. 

I  believe  the  existing  procedures  ofjthe 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  aug- 
mented by  title  n  of  this  legislation,  dffer 
the  f uU  range  of  financial  methods  i  lec- 
essary  for  effective  rural  developmen ;. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  con  ipU- 
ment  the  distinguished  Senator  irom 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender)  for  his  Isad- 
ership  in  the  effort  to  strike  title  I  of 
this  legislation.  Further,  I  would  111  e  to 
compliment  Senator  Miller,  Serator 
Aiken,  Senator  Curtis,  and  Serator 
Dole  for  their  perceptive  evaluatioi^s  of 
title  I  in  the  additional  views  and  Indi- 
vidual views  they  submitted  with  the 
report  on  S.  3462. 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President.  1(  has 
been  my  view  for  some  time  now  that 
the  best  rural  development  leglslatlo  i  we 
could  enact  would  be  measures  to  Ir  sure 
a  vital  and  healthy  agricultural  econ(  imy. 
However,  years  of  neglect  of  the  ^irell- 
being  of  agriculture  have  persuadec  me 
the  Federal  Government  must  take  ac- 
tion to  bring  the  services  and  cred  t  in 
rural  America  up  to  par  with  those  a  rail- 
able  in  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 

Only  then  wiU  the  millions  of  An  leri- 
cans  who  wish  to  return  to  rural  A  oer- 
ica  make  that  move.  Only  then  wil  the 
highly  educated  young  men  and  wc  men 
and  the  skilled  workers  give  up  heir 
headlong  dash  to  the  city  and  be  in  a 
position  to  pursue  their  careers  in  i  ural 
areas.  However,  before  we  can  reverse 
the  rural  to  urban  migration,  we  must 
establish  a  credit  base  to  provide  for 
economic  development. 

Title  I  provides  for  just  this  c  edit 
base.  It  is  based  on  the  approach  ilsed 
years  ago  for  the  creation  of  the  :  arm 
credit  system  which  has  served  our  Na- 
tion's farmers  so  well.  This  title  would 
create  a  rural  credit  system  which  m  ould 
provide  low-risk  loans  where  they  are 
not  available.  This  system,  it  should  be 
noted,  will  eventually  become  boruwer 
owned.  In  time,  the  entire  Pedera,  in- 
vestment in  the  system  would  be  re  lald. 

I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  view  tha  t  the 
creation  of  this  system  would  con  pete 
with  existing  credit  institutions.  If  mese 
same  Hrge  banks  had  shown  the  same 
interest  in  providing  rural  America  With 
its  legitimate  credit  needs  as  they  liave 
In  opposing  this  bill,  the  legislation 
would  not  be  necessary.  It  is  enoug  i  to 
observe  that  the  Independent  Ban  leers 
Association  favors  this  bill.  These  bank- 
ers do  business  in  niral  America  and 
know  full  well  that  the  creation  of  this 
rural  credit  system  will  not  compete  with 
them,  but  will  assist  them  in  better  Serv- 
ing our  rural  areas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Senate  is  taking  a  ;tlon 
today  on  a  bill  which  will  prove  to  be 
very  beneficial  to  the  rural  areas  of  "^xas 
and  the  Nation. 


For  nuuiy  years  we  have  seen  a  trend 
of  people  moving  from  the  rural  com- 
munities of  America  into  the  already 
congested  areas ^f  the  cities;  and  a  ma- 
jor cause  of  suci^  movement  is  the  lack 
of  Jobs  available  and  the  lack  of  adequate 
financing  to  promote  new  business 
interests. 

Generally,  population  increases  in  the 
already  large  cities  and  decreases  in  the 
smaller  towns.  In  Texas,  with  a  popula- 
tion In  excess  of  11  million,  there  are 
only  27  cities  with  a  population  of  50.000 
or  more.  Yet.  according  to  the  1972-73 
Texas  Almanac,  these  cities  account  for 
49.5  percent  of  the  State's  population. 
Our  challenge  today  is  to  prevent  the 
hundreds  of  smaller  towns  from  becom- 
ing even  smaller— to  help  them  begin 
growing  instead  of  decreasing  in  popu- 
lation each  year.  A  large  number  of  these 
smaller  communities  will  be  eligible  for 
assistance  under  the  proposed  Rural 
Development  Act  of  1972,  S.  3462. 

A  major  necessity  for  growth  in  a  small 
commimity  is  the  development  of  new 
businesses  and  opportunities  for  business 
expansion,  as  well  as  improved  financial 
assistance  to  the  vital  agricultural  econ- 
omy. This  bill  will  offer  that  needed  as- 
sistance by  providing  funds  to  all  tjrpes 
of  eligible  businesses  and  agricultural 
enterprises.  It  provides  for  an  increase  in 
farm  operating  loan  limits  to  individuals 
from  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
from  $35,000  to  $50,000.  The  biU  also 
provides  for  loans  to  cities  for  water  im- 
provements. Needless  to  say.  good  water 
is  a  very  important  factor  in  promoting 
new  business  and  industry,  and  is  one  of 
the  basic  necessities  of  any  city. 

Environmental  aspects  of  rural  living 
will  also  be  improved  by  providing  funds 
for  conservation  efforts  and  pollution 
control  practices.  We  will  Improve  the 
environment  by  making  fimds  available 
to  those  agricultural-related  firms  which 
are  required  to  adopt  pollution  control 
procedures. 

Rural  areas  are  excellent  places  to 
live,  work,  and  raise  a  family.  They  offer 
ideal  conditions  for  Industrial  expansion 
as  well  as  numerous  attractions  unavail- 
able in  the  cities.  Nevertheless,  without 
proper  facilities,  this  expansion  Is  al- 
most Impossible.  A  bill  of  this  type  wUl 
make  funds  available  for  the  needed  Im- 
provements which  are  so  important  In 
promoting  this  growth  potential.  The 
revenue-sharing  proposals  of  S.  3462  will 
make  funds  available  for  distribution  to 
the  States  based  on  rural  population, 
rural  population  loss,  and  rural  per 
capita  Income.  These  funds  could  be  used 
to  fulfill  any  of  the  goals  of  the  State 
rural  development  plan. 

Mr.  President,  as  good  as  this  bill  Is, 
however,  there  Is  a  portion  of  it  that  I 
feel  I  must  oppose.  The  banking  system 
proposed  in  title  I  Is  too  broad  and  over- 
laps many  other  programs.  There  is  con- 
siderable concern  that  this  title  will  lead 
to  direct  competition  with  private  lend- 
ing institutions.  I  do  not  feel  it  Is  neces- 
sary to  establish  a  completely  new  Fed- 
eral agency;  and  further,  I  do  not  feel 
that  the  needs  of  rural  development  will 
be  best  served  by  title  I.  With  this  por- 
tion deleted,  however.  I  feel  this  bill  will 
be  one  of  the  most  promising  and  pro- 


gressive means  of  rural  development  that 
rural  America  has  ever  had. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  objections 
that  I  and  some  of  my  colleagues  have 
raised  to  this  bill  is  duplication  or  overlap 
of  effort  or  competition  of  programs. 
Cited  or  implied,  or  possibly  could  be 
cited,  first,  the  duplication  between  titles 
I  and  II  which  should  be  i-esolved  by 
dropping  title  I,  and  second,  the  authori- 
zations, first,  in  sections  912  and  914  for 
cost-shaiing  grants  for  pollution  abate- 
ment and  control  projects;  second,  in  sec- 
tion 1301(c)  for  entering  into  long-term 
agreements  for  carrying  out  conservation 
plans  in  specified  planned  watershed 
project  areas;  and  third.  In  section  1703 
for  entering  Into  long-term  agreements, 
based  on  conservation  plans  approved  by 
the  local  conservation  district,  for  shar- 
ing the  cost  of  conservation  and  pollu- 
tion abatement  practices  throughout  the 
country.  Authorizations  of  all  three  types 
have  merit  and  will  help  get  environmen- 
tal work  done  that  urgently  needs  do- 
ing. 

Some  of  these  problems  or  possible 
problems  of  duplication  or  overlap.  In 
case  the  programs  are  activated,  can  be 
resolved.  For  the  successful  use  of  any 
of  these  authorizations  there  must  be 
sound  technical  planning.  That  is  the 
role  of  the  soil  and  water  conservation 
districts  and  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  in  cooperation — where  applica- 
ble— with  the  State's  environmental  con- 
trol agencies,  in  each  of  these  authori- 
zations. The  Secretary  of  Agriculture's 
appropriate  assignment  of  the  planning 
requirements  of  the  act  would  Insure  the 
needed  competence  and  coordination  in 
the  planning  area. 

Successful,  efficient  <H>eration  also  re- 
quires coordination  of  contract  admin- 
istration where  essentially  the  same 
kinds  of  program  participants  are  in- 
volved under  authorizations  with  es- 
sentially similar  ends — in  this  case,  con- 
servation and  poUution-abatement  proj- 
ect or  practice  cost-sharing  with  land- 
holders. There  must  be  numerous  ad- 
ministrative decisions  as  among  and 
between  the  many  claimants,  where 
limited  Federal  funds  and  equitable 
treatment  under  program  rules  are  in- 
volved. There  must  be  coordination  to 
see  that  the  total  benefits  awarded  are 
consistent  with  the  needs  being  dealt 
with — and  that  there  is  not  duplication 
of  aid.  or  bidding  one  program  against 
another.  Frequently,  relationships  with 
other  programs  are  involved:  for  ex- 
ample, the  preservation  or  surrender  of 
cropland,  crop  acreage,  and  allotment 
history,  and  the  correlation  of  practice 
requirements  and  cost-share  rates  where 
funds  under  different  authorizations  are 
or  may  be  involved. 

I  am  coDfldoit  here,  too.  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  wUl  avoid  overlap 
or  program  competition  by  assigning  this 
administrative,  resource  allocating,  and 
fund  disbursing  responsibility  to  the 
ASC  conmiittees,  in  dealing  with  par- 
ticipating landholders.  The  county  ASC 
committees  have  been  elected  by  their 
neighbors  to  make  such  decisions  and  to 
provide  the  associated  services,  and  they 
have  been  successfully  doing  these  things 
throughout  the  country  for  34  years. 
Routinely,  they  have  been  dealing  with 
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almost  all  agricultural  producers,  nu- 
merous vendors  of  conservation  ma- 
terials and  services  furnished  to  indi- 
vidusds,  and  various  lending  organiza- 
tions— under  annual  program  arrange- 
ments, under  a  variety  of  long-term  con- 
tract programs,  managing  detailed  land 
use  records,  utilizing  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  facilities  and  services  in 
making  program  payments,  providing 
payment  data  for  reporting  to  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service,  and  so  forth.  The 
funds  made  available  under  different  leg- 
islative authorizations  for  all  such  pro- 
gram participants  could  be  budgeted  di- 
rect to  the  administering  agency  or  could 
be  transferred  to  and  disbursed  by  that 
agency  for  these  particular  purposes. 

Certainly  it  would  not  be  desirable — 
for  it  would,  in  fact,  be  duplicating — ^for 
other  agencies  with  other  basic  functions 
to  "tool  up"  in  numerous  field  offices  to 
perform  these  administrative  fimctions. 
In  fact,  this  matter  is  by  strong  infer- 
ence, addressed  in  section  1702(c)  of  the 
bill,  which  directs  the  Secretary  to  utilize 
his  field  offices  and  personnel  for  the 
most  efficient  possible  enhancement  of 
rural  develc^ment  activities. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  im- 
menselj^  impressed  by  the  dimensions 
and  scope  of  the  bill  before  us  today. 
It  is  truly  an  instrument  for  breathing 
new  life  Into  the  rural  communities  of 
the  Nation.  If  financing  can  be  provided 
for  the  wide-ranging  spectrimi  of  farm 
and  ncmfarm  rural  development  Includ- 
ed in  this  bill,  our  farm  communities 
should  become  far  more  attractive  and 
rewarding  places  to  live,  and  hopefully 
the  farm-to-cltles  tide  of  migration  can 
be  reversed. 

I  commend  the  chairman  and  the 
members  of  the  committee  for  the  gar- 
gantusm  job  they  have  done.  This  Is  a 
milestone  measure. 

I  wish  to  speak  here  particularly  about 
provisions  of  a  bill  which  I  Introduced 
which  have  been  adopted.  My  bill  S. 
1094 — the  third  of  a  series  of  such  bills 
I  have  been  introducing  since  the  90th 
Congress — would  authorize  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  to  make  loans  and 
grants  to  both  existing  and  new  coopera- 
tives unable  to  secure  financing  any- 
where else.  I  am  delighted  that  S.  3462 
not  only  authorizes  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  to  close  this  credit  gap. 
but  that  adequate  financing  for  coopera- 
tive ventures  of  all  types  is  written  into 
the  entire  new  credit  system  which  this 
bill  would  authorize.  I  am.  of  course, 
delighted. 

There  exists  today  throughout  the 
State  of  Utah  and  the  intermountaln 
area  a  serious  gap  in  credit  available 
to  cooperatives.  Under  title  m  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act.  the  Farmers 
Home  Admnlstration  had  imtil  last  yecu* 
authority  to  make  loans  to  rural  groups 
of  low-income  people  to  organize  and 
operate  rural  cooperatives.  This  was  an 
outstanding  program  which  resulted 
in  the  creation  of  many  new  cooperative 
associations.  Unfortunately,  in  some 
cases,  the  terms  of  such  loans  required 
that  these  cooperatives  show  an  almost- 
Instant  success.  What  clearly  was  needed 
was  grant  assistance  to  carry  these  new 
organizations    through    the   first   diffi- 


cult— and  often  unprofitable — months  of 
operation. 

For  various  technical  reasons,  partly 
because  of  administrative  interpretation, 
but  mainly  because  the  laws  specifically 
provide  otherwise,  none  of  these  estab- 
lished cooperatives  is  able  to  obtain  fi- 
nancing through  the  Banks  for  Coopera- 
tives, the  Farmers  Home  Adminsltratlon 
or  the  Small  Business  Administration. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  these  are  among  the 
few  business  corporations  in  the  State  of 
Utah  wtuch  do  not  have  available  on 
"umbrella  of  protection"  in  the  form  of 
Federal  Government  credit.  Each  pays 
high  interest  costs  on  any  money  which 
it  is  able  to  borrow  and  each  is  handi- 
capped in  developing  business  success- 
fully, because  of  the  lack  of  reasonable 
financing- 
It  is  gratifying  therefore  that  S.  3462 
makes  a  double-barreled  effort  to  ease 
this  tight  credit  situation.  The  district 
agency  of  the  regional  bank  of  the  new 
credit  machinery  which  the  bill  would 
establish  can  make  assistance  available 
to  cooperative  associations  furnishing  to 
farmers  and  rural  residents  services  and 
facilities  for  harvesting,  storing,  process- 
ing— including  preservation  or  prepara- 
tion of  edible  products  for  markets — 
transporting  or  marketing  agricultural 
commodities  or  products,  consumer  pur- 
chasing services,  or  processing  or  mar- 
keting of  other  products  of  farmers  or 
rural  residents,  or  other  cocqjeratives  or 
self-help  enterprises  who  are  or  will  be- 
come voting  holders  of  presently  nonvot- 
ing stock. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration  is 
authorized  to  "make.  Insure,  or  partici- 
pate with  other  financial  institutions"  in 
making  loans:  to  cooperatives  that  are 
imable  to  obtain  credit  from  the  banks 
for  cooperatives  to  acquire  and  improve 
lands,  to  apply  soil  conservation  prac- 
tices, to  provide  marketing  and  other 
services  to  make  shifts  in  land  use.  to 
conserve,  develop  and  control  water,  to 
install,  improve,  equip  or  (H>erate  drain- 
age, waste  disposal  or  other  rural  com- 
mimity development  projects,  and  rec- 
reatimal  developments  which  are  serv- 
ing or  providing  employment  to  farmers, 
rtmchers.  farm  tenants,  farm  laborers, 
or  other  rural  residents,  or  to  furnish  fi- 
nancial aid  in  the  idannlng  projects  for 
such  purposes. 

In  short,  the  authority  given  firm 
credit  agencies  by  this  Is  broad  enough 
to  assure  the  flnsmcing  of  most  projects 
of  most  cooperatives.  This  is  a  great  step 
forward. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  other 
aspects  of  this  bill  which  deserve  dis- 
cussion and  commendation,  but  I  will 
not  take  the  Soiate's  time  to  discuss 
them  here.  I  merely  wanted  to  review 
the  provisions  for  cooperatives  to  urge 
their  retention  in  the  bill,  and  to  assure 
my  assistance  in  keeping  them  In  the 
House-Senate  conference. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  express  my  strong  and  active 
support  for  the  Rural  Development  Act 
of  1972,  8.  3462,  which  Is  now  before  the 
Senate.  TUs  bill  contains  most  all  of 
the  provisions  of  S.  2223.  of  which  I  am 
a  cosponsor,  and  I  believe  that  the  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation  will  represent  an 


increasing  awareness  by  the  Senate  of 
the  vital  needs  of  rural  America. 

Mr.  President,  we  owe  a  large  measure 
of  thanks  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture for  the  dedication,  energy,  and  per- 
severance which  the  members  of  that 
committee  have  shown  in  bringing  to 
the  Senate  one  of  the  most  comprehen- 
sive pieces  of  rural  development  legls- 
laticm  ever  to  be  reported  by  a  committee 
of  the  Congress.  The  committee  chair- 
man (Mr.  Taluadge)  as  well  as  the  Rural 
Development  Subconmiittee  chairman, 
(Mr.  Httmphret)  are  to  be  particularly 
commended  for  the  fine  work  and  lead- 
ership they  have  demonstrated  through- 
out the  committee's  consideration  of  the 
bUl. 

Earlier  in  this  debate  the  chairman  of 
the  Conamittee  on  Agriculture  gave  a  very 
fine  summary  and  explsmatlon  of  the 
eight  titles  contained  in  this  bill.  While 
I  shall  not  at  this  time  burden  the  record 
with  repetition,  I  would  like  to  comment 
on  certain  features  of  S.  3462  which  I 
feel  are  worthy  of  emphasis. 

Titles  I  and  n  would  establish  a  com- 
prehensive system  of  credit  for  the  de- 
velopment of  rural  America  by  creating 
a  borrower-owned  and  controlled  rural 
development  credit  system  modeled  after 
the  highly  successful  farm  credit  system. 
Notwithstanding  some  progress  through 
the  years,  the  availability  of  credit  in 
rural  areas  remains  a  critical  problem. 
These  titles,  additionally,  would  expand 
the  loanmaking  authority  of  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  so  that  the 
FHA  could  make  rural  development  loans 
to  borrowers  unable  to  get  credit  else- 
where. In  both  cases.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  advised  by  the  staff  of  the  committee 
that  the  emphasis  would  be  placed  on 
cooperation  with  local  banks,  which  could 
apply  for  and  become  qualified  to  act  as 
participants  in  the  rural  development 
credit  system. 

Another  commendable  feature  is  the 
liberalization  of  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration lending  authority  for  farm 
loans.  "Hie  bill  Increases  the  limit  on  op- 
erating loam  indebtedness  for  farmers 
from  $35,000  to  $50,000. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  note  that 
th<^  bill  as  reported  authorizes  $50  million 
fcr  grants  to  the  land-gr£int  universities 
for  the  establishment  of  rursd  develop- 
ment extension  programs,  research,  and 
training  for  rural  development  and  for 
small  farmers.  As  a  former  president  of 
a  State  land-grant  university,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arkansas.  I  believe  the  com- 
mittee is  wise  in  using  this  approach, 
particularly  since  the  administrative 
structure  for  cooperative  research  and 
extension  programs  is  already  estab- 
lished. 

The  committee  bill  also  addresses  the 
needs  in  rural  areas  for  additional  fire 
protection  by  authorizing  funds  for  a 
new  rural  community  fire  protection  pro- 
gram. 

llUes  IV  and  V  provide  Federal  cost- 
sharing  to  Improve  the  quality  of  tbe 
environment  in  rural  areas,  to  control 
pollution,  and  to  provide  for  water  res- 
ervoirs for  small  town  and  industrial 
needs. 

The  keen  Interest  in  and  support  for 
this  legislation  in  my  State  is  eloquently 
expressed  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Harry  L. 
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Oswald,  general  manager  of  the  Arl  an- 
sas  Electric  Cooperatives,  and  I  w<  uld 
ask,  Mr.  President,  that  it  appear  in  the 
record  at  this  time: 

Our  nation's  rural  communities,  rural  b  isi- 
nessea,  rural  towns  and  small  cities  des  ir- 
ately need  help.  Certainly  ours  In  Arka  ksas 
needs  assistance  to  be  able  to  provide  an  ^e- 
quate  and  decent  place  for  our  people  to  live 
and  to  work  rather  than  being  forced  by  »co- 
nomlc  considerations,  to  continue  to  ml(  rate 
to  our  glutted  metropolitan  and  megalo  >oll8 
areas. 

Early  action  by  the  U.S.  Senate  on  the  i  ;on- 
solidated  Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act 
(8.  2223)  Is  of  timely  urgency.  This  act  co- 
sponsored  by  you  and  Senator  Huber :  H. 
Humphrey,  Minnesota,  recognizes  the  liaslc 
stature  which  a  line  of  credit  plays  in  l)ng- 
term  and  meaningful  development  pro;  sets. 
It  recognizes  the  lack  of  sources  of  luch 
credit  for  individuals,  businesses  and  p^  ibllc 
bodies  located  In  rural  aresM  by  the  estab  Ish- 
ment  of  such  a  system  on  a  national  t  asls, 
similar  to  the  very  successful  farm  credit  sys- 
tem and  federal  land  banks.  It  is  approp  rlate 
that  the  U.S.  Senate  take  the  lead  in  eitab- 
llshlng  this  national  development  poll<  y  so 
vital  to  the  future  balanced  growth  ol  our 
nation. 

Mr.  President,  the  Agricultural  Ai  t  of 
1970  states: 

The  Congress  conunits  itself  to  sound  bal- 
ance between  rural  and  urban  America.  The 
Congress  considers  this  balance  so  esseptlal 
to  the  peace,  prosperity,  and  welfare 
our  citizens  that  the  highest  priority 
be  given  to  the  revitalization  and  develop- 
ment of  rural  areas. 

Hopefully,  our  action  today  will  l>e  a 

hat 


or 


all 
ihust 


ask 


major  step  toward  the  fulfillment  of 
commitment. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  Presldoit,  I 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  1  do 
not  have  too  much  to  add  to  what  1 1  Ave 
already  stated.  All  of  the  fine  programs 
that  have  been  mentioned  by  the  jdls- 
tinguished  Senator  from  Oklahoma  JMr. 
Bellhon  )  were  supported  by  me  bee  luse 
they  directly  help  the  farmers.  As  a  i  lat- 
ter of  fact  I  helped  to  draft  mos  b  of 
them,  and  I  am  proud  to  say  that  a  il  of 
these  programs  were  and  are  a  suc;ess. 
However,  as  eCQcient  as  this  new  1  tank 
which  would  be  created  might  be,  it  is 
not  at  all  connected  with  the  faitner. 
Almost  any  industry  can  be  brought  in 
under  this,  and  under  the  deflnl  ions 
contained  in  title  I,  it  is  difficult  fo :  me 
to  imagine  8my  project  that  could  n  >t  be 
funded. 

As  I  stated  previously,  Mr.  Presi  lent, 
it  strikes  me  that  we  have  suCQcienI  leg- 
islation on  the  statute  books  to  take  care 
of  the  situation.  If  need  be,  all  we  have 
to  do  is  to  beef  up  the  organizatioi  is  we 
now  have  on  the  statute  books  1:  i  aid 
Of  rural  development  and  that  will  ac- 
complish the  task  instead  of  creat  ng  a 
brand  new  bureaucracy. 

I  am  in  favor  of  virtually  every  )ther 
portion  of  the  bill,  especially  those  titles 
expanding  our  soil  conservation  and 
watershed  programs,  and  making  cost- 
sharing  provisions  available  for  poll  iition 
control.  These  sections  of  the  bill  ( re  In 
line  with  what  I  have  just  said  aboi  t  the 
need  to  strengthen  £uid  expand  ex  sting 
programs. 

But  I  repeat,  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
will  actually  work  against  our  Ame  ican 


farmers.  It  will  be  to  their  detriment, 
because  of  the  fimding  involved. 

On  that  point  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  close  my  remaiics  by  reading  a 
short  paragraph  from  a  letter  to  me  from 
the  American  Farm  Bureau.  The  Farm 
Bureau  has  studied  this  bill;  and  states 
to  me  as  follows : 

The  provisions  of  S.  3462  have  been  re- 
viewed carefully  in  the  context  of  the  ex- 
planations set  forth  in  the  Committee  Re- 
port. 

Title  I  of  this  bill  comprises  the  Rural  De- 
velopment Financial  Resources  Act  of  1972. 
The  report  states  "Title  I  is  structured  gen- 
erally along  lines  of  the  legislative  provisions 
for  the  Federal  Land  Banks,  their  local  as- 
sociations, and  the  Farm  Credit  Admlnlstra- 
Uon  and  will  like  them  eventuaUy  be  fully 
owned  and  controlled  by  participating  local 
private  banks  and  borrowers."  The  struc- 
ture In  Title  I  may  be  "generally"  patterned 
after  the  successful  structures  of  the  Fed- 
eral Land  Bank.  However,  the  solid  struc- 
tures of  that  system  are  hardly  recognizable 
In  the  complex,  multi-faceted  structures  pro- 
posed in  the  provisions  under  this  title.  It 
wo\ild  create  a  complicated  new  bureaucracy; 
create  new  national,  regional  and  local  lend- 
ing agencies  with  no  lending  experience  in 
an  area  of  lending  that  needs  experienced 
judgment  If  a  constructive  program  is  to  be 
developed. 

We  oppose  Title  I  of  this  legislation  and 
strongly  recommend  that  this  title  be  strick- 
en from  S.  3462. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  judgment 
of  this  large  farm  organization  should 
be  heeded  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana.  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  annoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eagleton  ) ,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hartkx)  ,  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Humphrey)  .  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan),  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy), the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
McClellan)  ,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  McGee)  ,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Metcalf),  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  MusKiE),  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pastore),  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph),  and  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield)  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
toya)  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  RiBicorr)  is  atisent  be- 
cause of  death  in  the  family. 

I  fiuther  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Harris),  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke),  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson)  ,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee),  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph) 


and  the  Senator  from  Coimecticut  (Mr. 
Ribicoff)  would  each  vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pastork)  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Allott)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Him- 
phrey)  .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  would  vote  "yea"  and 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  would  vote 
"nay."       

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott), 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)   are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field) is  absent  because  of  a  death  in 
his  family. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Scott)  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens)  are  detained  on  official 
business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Brooke)  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field) .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  would  vote  "yea" 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Allott)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey) .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  would  vote  "yea"  and 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  44, 
nays  32,  as  follows : 


Aiken 

Anderson 

Beall 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brock 

Buckley 

Byrd. 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 
Cannon 
Case 
Cook 
Cooper 
Cotton 


(No.  1S2  Leg.] 

TEAS — 44 

Cranston 

Curtis 

Dole 

Domlnlck 

EUender 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Fong 

Griffln 

Oumey 

Hansen 

Hruska 

Long 

Mathlas 

Miller 

NATS— 32 


Packwood 

Percy 

Roth 

Saxbe 

Schwelker 

Smith 

Spong 

Stafford 

Symington 

Taft 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tuniey 

Welcker 

Yout.{ 


AUen    . 

Baker 

Bayh 

Bellmon 

Bentaen 

Burdick 

Byrd,  Robert 

Chiles 

cniurch 

Eastland 

Fulbrlght 


AUott 

Brooke 

Bagleton 

Ooldwater 

Harris 

Hartke 

Hatfleld 

Humphrey 


Oambrell 

Gravel 

Hart 

Holllngs 
Hughes 
Inouye 
C.  Javlts 

Jordan,  Idaho 
Magnuson 
McOovem 
Mclntyre 

NOT  VOrXNO— 24 


Mondale 

Moss 

Nelsoa 

Pearu>n 

Pell 

Proxmlre 

Stenuls 

Stevenson 

Talmadgc 

WUUaipi 


Jackson 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Kennedy 

Mansfleld 

McClellan 

McOee 

Metcalf 

Montoya 


Mundt 

MuskCe 

Pastora 

Randolph 

RlbiooS 

Scott 

Sparkman 

Stevens 


So  Mr.   Ellendek's  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 
Mr.    ELLENDER.    Mr.    President,    I 
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move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motim  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  to  me  briefly 
so  that  I  may  take  this  opportunity  while 
quite  a  few  Senators  are  in  the  Cham- 
ber to  ask  the  distinguished  acting  ma- 
jority leader  if  he  could  tell  us  anything 
about  the  program  for  the  rest  of  the  day 
and  into  the  future? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  yield  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order?    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  Who  s^elds  time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  WiU  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  yield  to  me  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  such  time  as  he  may 
desire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  is  recognized. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  will  complete  action  on  the 
pending  bill  today.  That  being  the  case, 
and  in  consideration  of  the  current  stat- 
us of  the  calendar,  it  was  intended  that 
the  Senate  go  over  until  Monday.  It  had 
been  the  intention  of  the  leadership  to 
call  up  on  Monday  the  USIA-State  au- 
thorizaticMi  bill,  but  I  am  now  apprised 
of  certain  problems  in  connection  with 
that  bill  which  will  prevent  its  being 
called  up  on  Monday  of  next  week.  That 
being  the  case,  I  have  gone  over  the  cal- 
endar as  carefully  as  I  can  and  explored 
with  the  committees  the  possibility  of 
having  other  legislation  ready  for  con- 
sideration on  Monday.  I  find  that  no 
measure  is  going  to  be  ready  for  Floor 
consideration  on  Monday. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  by  Tuesday 
there  will  be  sufficient  business  on  the 
calendar  to  warrant  a  session. 

Therefore,  in  answer  to  the  able 
minority  whip's  question,  it  will  be  my 
suggestion  that  when  the  Senate  com- 
pletes its  business  today  on  the  pending 
measure,  it  go  over  until  tomorrow  for  a 
pro  forma  session,  no  business  to  be  con- 
ducted, no  speeches  to  be  made,  and  that 
when  the  Senate  then  adjourns,  it  ad- 
journ until  Tuesday  next. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  acting  ma- 
jority leader  for  that  statement.  I  am 
sure  he  joins  me  in  urging  Senate  com- 
mittees to  Utilize  this  time  to  produce 
the  legislation  that  the  Senate  must 
act  on. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes.  I  am  cer- 
tainly glad  that  the  distinguished  assist- 
ant Republican  leader  mentioned  this.  I 
hope  that  all  committees  will  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  opportunity  to  meet  and 
conduct  hearings.  I  note  that  certain 
committees  are  meeting  daily.  The  vari- 
ous Subcommittees  on  Appropriations 
are  going  ahead  with  hearings  on  ap- 
propriation bills,  even  though  such  bills 


have  not  yet  come  over  from  the  other 
body.  The  Finance  Committee  and  the 
Judiciary  Committee  have  been  meeting 
daily,  as  have  other  committees.  So,  with 
the  Senate  out  of  session  these  2  days, 
the  committee  hearings  will  not  be  inter- 
rupted. 

So  I  hope  that  committees  will  take 
this  opportunity,  so  that  we  may  get  ma- 
jor measures  to  the  floor,  and,  hopefully, 
get  most  of  them  disposed  of  prior  to  the 
convention. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  bill  (S.  1736)  to  amend 
the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959,  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  financing  the 
acquisition,  construction,  alteration, 
maintenance,  operation,  and  protection 
of  public  buildings,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  an  amendment,  in  which  it 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  1989.  An  act  to  amend  tlUe  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  renewal  of 
certain  star  route  contracts;  and 

S.  3153.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  of  Jan- 
uary 8,  1971  (Public  Law  91-660;  84  Stat. 
1967).  An  act  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Oulf  Islands  National  Seashore, 
in  the  States  of  Florida  and  Mississippi,  for 
the  recognition  of  certain  historic  values  at 
Fort  San  Carlos,  Port  Redoubt,  Fort  Bar- 
rancas, and  Fort  Pickens  In  Florida,  and  Fort 
Massachusetts  in  Mississippi,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  enrolled  bills  were  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore. 


RETURN  OF  SENATOR  McINTYRE 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sure 
Senators  have  noted  with  pleasure  that 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre), 
is  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  having  fully 
recovered  his  health  after  corrective  sur- 
gery. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  me,  £is  his  colleague, 
to  welcome  him  back  and  to  express  our 
gratification  that  he  has  been  thoroughly 
restored  to  health.  I  think  we  should  give 
him  a  hand  in  bidding  him  welcome. 

[Applause,  Senators  rising.  1 

Mr.  8TENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  jrleld  to  me  for  one  addi- 
tional comment,  I  not  only  join  in  the 
sentiments  expressed  in  the  Senator's  an- 
nouncement, but  wish  to  state  that  we 
had  an  Armed  Services  Committee  meet- 
ing this  morning,  where  we  had  a  warm 
welcome  there  for  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  where  he  was  already  in  ac- 
tion and  rendering  fine  service. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  want  it 
understood    that    my    deep    personal 


friendship  and  affection  for  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  is  in  no  wise  a  po- 
litical endorsement.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
just  like  to  say  in  response  to  my  dis- 
tinguished senior  colleague  from  New 
Hampshire  and  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  that  I 
deeply  appreciate  their  kind  expressions 
here.  I  wish  also  to  say  to  the  many 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  were  so  kind 
in  sending  me  messages  of  encotirage- 
ment  during  my  stay  of  2  or  3  weeks  at 
Johns  H<H)kins  and  my  recuperation  at 
home  that  I  appreciate  it  enormously. 

I  am  pleased  that  I  am  back  and  ful- 
filling my  duties  in,  I  hope,  as  good  a 
fashion  as  my  colleague  from  New  Hamp- 
shire and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
think  I  ami. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  join  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire,  Mr.  Cotton,  and 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  Mr.  Stennis,  in  ex- 
pressing our  satisfaction  and  pleasure  in 
seeing  the  very  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire,  Mr.  McIn- 
tyre, back  on  the  floor.  I  am  delighted 
that  he  is  looking  so  well.  He  is  very,  very 
diligent  about  his  work  not  only  as  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee but  Bilso  with  respect  to  other  com- 
mittee assignments  and  his  floor  work  as 
well.  The  Senate  has  missed  him  during 
his  necessary  absence.  We  are  happy  that 
he  has  returned  to  us  smd  that  he  is 
ready  now  to  take  his  place  again  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  and  on  the  commit- 
tees.          

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  since  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  first  yielded  to  me,  I 
want  to  thank  him  for  his  indulgence 
and  tolerance,  and  now  he  can  have  the 
fioor  back. 


RURAL  DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OF  1972 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  3462)  to  provide 
for  the  development  of  rural  areas. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  an  amendment  at  the  desk,  which 

I  call  up.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  of  Title  m,  from  line  17  on 
p.  108  through  line  23  on  p.  129  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof: 

"TITLE  in— AMENDMENT  TO  CONSOLI- 
DATED FARMERS  HOME  ADMINISTRA- 
TION ACT  OP  1961 

"Sec.  1001.  Section  306(a)  (2)  of  the  Con- 
solidated Farmers  Home  Administration  Act 
of  1961  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
'$100,000,000'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•$400,000,000." 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I-ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  gladly  yield. 

Mr.  ROBE3tT  C.  BYRD.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator feel  that  the  full  time  of  2  hours 
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will  be  used  on  this  amendment  as  f i  x 
as  he  Is  concerned? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Not  as  far  as  I  ai  tt 
concerned.  I  do  not  think  it  will  take  n  e 
more  than  10  or  15  minutes.  I  do  n<  t 
know  how  many  other  Members  of  tl  e 
Senate  want  to  address  themselves  o 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  ti  le 
3  of  S.  3462  authorizes  the  distribution  3f 
$500  million  to  States,  one-third  for  th(  ir 
own  use.  one-third  for  distribution  to 
counties,  and  one-third  to  plaimlng  dJ  s- 
tricts  in  rural  America.  My  amendme[it 
strikes  Utle  3  and  increases  the  present 
$100  million  authorization  for  the  Pan  i- 
ers  Home  Administration  water  aJid 
waste  disposal  program  to  $400  millicn, 
the  amendment  represents  a  budgetary 
saving  of  $200  million— the  difference 
between  the  proposed  $500  million  ai- 
thorization  imder  UUe  3  of  S.  3462  a:  id 
the  additional  $300  million  an  amend- 
ment would  provide  for  the  FHA  pjo- 
gram. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  no  objections  to 
the  whole  notion  of  distributing  Pede  al 
funds  to  other  imlts  of  government  so 
l(Hig  as  those  units  have  a  need  for  t  tie 
funds  and  as  long  as  they  are  distribul  ed 
in  a  rational  and  fair  way  and  with  a  p- 
propriate  safeguards. 

Title  3  does  not  do  that.  It  distribu  «s 
funds  for  the  States,  counties,  and  pis  n- 
ning  districts  among  the  States  on  a  f(  ir- 
mula  which,  among  other  things.  Al- 
locates 40  percent  of  the  funds  accordlhg 
to  the  degree  to  which  the  rural  popu  a- 
tion  in  each  State  has  declined.  Each 
State  receives  a  portion  of  this  40  p<t- 
cent  equal  to  that  State's  decline  in  ru  al 
population  divided  by  the  total  natioi  al 
decline  in  rural  population. 

Title  m  does  not  say  how  or  over  wt  at 
period  of  time  the  decline  in  rural  pop  il- 
lation is  to  be  determined,  but  it  assum  ». 
for  some  reason,  that  those  communities 
which  have  lost  the  most  rural  popula- 
tion should  get  the  most  money. 

The  results  of  the  formula  have  bf  en 
distributed  to  Senators  and  should  be  Jon 
their  desks.  This  fact  sheet  on  the  alloca- 
tion of  the  fimds  under  title  m  sliow 
that  39  States  would  receive  a  sma  ler 
percent  of  rural  revenue  sharing  fu  ids 
than  their  percent  of  the  rural  popi  la- 
tion.  Eleven  States  would  receive  mi  ire. 
In  fact,  these  11  States,  with  19  per<*nt 
of  the  rural  population  in  America,  wmild 
receive  more  than  50  percent  of  the  rural 
revenue  sharing  funds. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  h  ive 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  he 
fact  sheet  on  the  distribution  of  n  ral 
revenue  sharing  fimds. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabu  a- 
tlon  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  he 
Record,  as  follows: 

SnnrcNSON  Amkndmknt  Fact  Shckt — 

AOOSNOUM 

Thlrty-nln«  at»tM  would  receive  a  ami  Her 
percent  of  nml  revenue  sharing  fundi  t  kan 
their  percent  of  the  rural  population.  Ele  ren 
states  receive  more.  These  11  states,  with  I  >% 
of  the  rural  population  In  America,  reo  Ive 
more  than  S0%  of  the  rural  revenue  shaz  ng 
funds. 


STATES  WHCSt  PERCENT  OF  RURAL  REVENUE  SHARING  IS 
LESS  THAN  THEIR  PERCENT  OF  TOTAL  RURAL  POPULATION 
IN  AMERICA 
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Mr,  STEVENSON.  Also,  the  funds  are 
distributed  without  regard  to  the  purpose 
for  which  they  will  be  used.  It  is  an  arbi- 
trary distribution  by  an  arbitrary  for- 
mula which  takes  no  accoimt  either  of 
the  need  for  the  funds  or  the  piui>ose 
for  which  the  fimds  are  to  be  used. 

I.  as  a  former  State  official,  have  a  lot 
of  symiJathy  for  State  officials.  I  can  well 
understand  how  State  and  local  officials 
would  welcome  the  opportunty  to  spend 
some  of  the  Federal  Government's 
money.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  need  is 
great  in  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  States, 
coimties.  and  planning  districts  that 
would  receive  this  money. 

I  have  no  doubt,  either,  that  most  State 
and  local  officials  would  use  it  wisely, 
though  not  all.  Some  of  this  money  would 
be  wasted. 

But  those  are  not,  Mr.  President,  the 
principal  reasons  for  striking  title  m. 
The  primary  resison  Is  that  the  Federal 
Government  simply  cannot  at  this  time 
afford  It.  As  has  already  been  mentioned 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri, the  Federal  Government  faces 
this  year  a  budgetary  deficit  of  some  $38 
billion.  We  have  an  estimated  budgetary 
deficit  of  about  $26  billion  for  next  year. 

This  amendment,  if  adopted,  would 
mean  a  budgetary  saving  of  $200  million. 
The  fact  that  the  Federal  Government 
cannot  afford  to  support  $500  million  for 
title  m  and  at  the  same  time  continue 
existing  programs  at  reasonable  levels 
would  mean  that  one  or  the  other  would 
suffer,  and  I  do  not  think  there  is  much 
doubt  but  that  the  administration,  given 
a  choice  of  spending  funds  for  rural  rev- 
enue sharing  under  title  m  or  existing 
categorical  aid  prognuns,  would  fimd 
the  former  and  starve  the  latter.  That 


has  been  its  position,  and  it  has  mtule 
no  bones  about  it.  The  administration's 
revenue-sharing  program  proposed  the 
elimination  of  11  categorical  programs: 
The  rural  water  and  waste  disposal 
grants,  for  which  I  propose,  by  this 
amendment,  an  increase  in  the  authori- 
zation from  $100  million  to  $400  million; 
the  rural  environmental  assistance  pro- 
gram; the  Cooperative  Agricultural  Ex- 
tension Service:  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration;  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission;  the  resource  con- 
servation and  development  program;  the 
title  V  Regional  Commission:  forestry 
assistance  grants ;  the  Great  Plains  agri- 
cultural conservation  program ;  the  water 
bank  program;  and  the  tree  planting 
grants  programs. 

All  these  programs  would,  in  all  prob- 
ability, be  either  eliminated  or  cut  back 
in  order  to  provide  the  $500  million  au- 
thorized for  rural  revenue  sharing.  Par 
from  being  cut  back,  many  or  even  all  of 
them  should  have  their  funding  in- 
creased, perhaps  especially  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  water  and  waste 
disposal  program. 

The  authorization  Is  now  for  only  $100 
million.  The  bEu;klog  in  applications  for 
water  and  sewer  grants  currently  before 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  is 
$195.6  million,  and  it  is  growing.  That 
backlog  will  Increase  dramatically  if  this 
bill  is  passed,  because  the  bill  extends 
the  eligibility  of  communities  for  these 
grants  from  commimitles  of  less  than 
5,500  to  all  communities  in  rural  areas  of 
less  than  50,000  people. 

It  was  estimated  in  1969  that  the  need 
of  communities  served  by  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  for  water  sj'stems 
amounted  to  about  $4,161,000,000,  and 
for  sewer  systems  about  $7,121,000,000, 
for  a  total  of  over  $11  billion.  This 
amendment  would  not  go  far  toward 
meeting  that  need,  but  It  would  help.  It 
would  Increase  the  authorization  from 
the  meager  $100  million  at  which  it  now 
stands  to  $400  million. 

One  real  need  in  rural  America  Is  for 
sewer  and  water  facilities.  This  amend- 
ment offers  the  Senate  a  chance  to  help 
meet  that  need.  It  offers  the  Senate  a 
chance  to  preserve  and  continue  estab- 
lished and  successful  programs. 

There  are  other  programs  either  on 
the  books  or  in  the  works  which  can  help 
provide  local  communities  with  funds 
and  with  flexibility  and  the  authority 
with  which  to  determine  their  own  local 
priorities  and  meet  them.  Money  avail- 
able through  the  Economic  Development 
Administration  can  be  made  available., It 
was  not  long  ago  that  the  Senate  paswd 
a  Comprehensive  Housing  Act,  which  in- 
cluded a  community  developments  title 
and  earmarked  25  percent  of  all  funds 
under  that  title  for  ccHnmunities  of  less 
than  50,000  in  rural  areas.  That  and  oth- 
er programs  can  make  funds  av&llable  to 
communities  for  their  local  needs  and 
priorities  without  revenue  sharing.  Rural 
revenue  sharing  would  simply  add  an- 
other program  to  a  Imig  list  of  existing 
programs,  many  of  which  are  success- 
ful and  need  to  be  Increased  and  im- 
proved, not,  as  this  legislation  would  do, 
cut  back. 
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Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question  with  regard 
to  his  amendment? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  gladly  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  for  a  question. 

Mr.  ALLESf .  As  I  imderstand  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment,  he  would  eliminate 
the  authorization  of  $500  million  a  year 
for  rural  revenue  sharing,  and  take  $300 
million  of  that  authorization  and  put  it 
over  into  one  single  program,  the  water 
and  sewer  assistance  grant  program;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, except  I  should  point  out  that  that 
one  single  program  provides  grants  for 
water  systems,  sewer  systems,  solid  waste 
disposal  systems,  and  community  facili- 
ties and  services  in  rural  America. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  What  is  the  present  ap- 
propriation for  the  current  fiscal  year 
for  this  program?  It  is  $100  million,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. It  is  $100  million.  The  apropria- 
tion  is  all  the  way  up  to  the  authoriza- 
tion level  of  $100  million. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Under  the  Senator's 
amendment,  the  revenue  sharing  for 
rural  areas  would  be  eliminated  and  the 
authorization  for  water  and  sewer  sys- 
tems be  increased  from  $100  million  to 
$400  million? 

Mr.  STEVENSON,  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  realizes,  does 
he  not,  that  only  $42  million  of  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year's  appropriation  has  been 
released  by  the  administration? 

Mr.  STEVENSON,  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  for 
my  concern  about  revenue  sharing.  I  am 
very  much  concerned,  as  I  indicated  be- 
fore, that  if  the  administration  has  the 
opportunity  to  spend  $500  million  for 
revenue  sharing,  these  other  programs, 
including  those  for  water  and  sewers, 
would  get  cut  back  even  further, 

Mr.  AT.T.PTM  Why  does  the  Senator 
feel  that  by  increasing  the  authorization 
more  money  would  be  released,  when 
they  have  released  only  $42  million  out  of 
the  current  $100  million  authorization? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Well,  I  am  an  opti- 
mist. I  would  hope  that  the  administra- 
tion would  respond  to  the  very  real, 
pressing  needs  of  people  all  across  this 
country  in  rural  America,  and  to  the 
entreaties  of  their  representatives  in 
Congress;  and  I  might  also  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  that  there  could 
be  a  different  administration  soaa. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Tes ;  I  suppose  that  could 
conceivably  be  the  case.  But  I  Just  won- 
der why  the  Senator  would  feel  that  all 
the  eggs  should  be  placed  into  one  basket 
and  the  hands  of  the  local  authorities 
tied  down  to  one  particular  program 
rather  than  have  available  many  rural 
revenue  programs. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  The  Soiator  is 
making  my  point  for  me,  and  he  Is  do- 
ing it  on  my  time,  I  believe. 

But  the  point  is  that  I  want  to  con- 
tinue the  variety  of  programs.  Among 
that  great  variety  of  programs,  including 
the  water  and  the  sewer  program  which 
covers  grants  for  community  facilities, 
water  systems,  sewer  systems,  and  solid 
waste  programs,  are  economic  develop- 


ment, title  4  of  the  EDA,  which  does  pro- 
vide funds  for  general  purposes,  and  the 
community  development  legislation 
which  I  mentioned  a  moment  ago,  al- 
ready passed,  if  I  recall  correctly,  almost 
unanimously  by  the  Senate,  which  ear- 
marks some  25  percent  of  all  the  funds 
authorized  under  that  legislation  for 
block  grants  to  commimitles  in  rural 
America. 

The  trouble  with  title  ni  is  that  it 
does  put  the  eggs  in  one  basket — one 
great,  big  revenue-sharing  basket — and 
there  is  no  telling  what  will  happen  to 
those  eggs  or  all  the  other  progrtuns  we 
depend  upon  if  revenue  sharing  is  ap- 
proved. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  But  the  Senator  is  elimi- 
nating all  the  other  programs  and  put- 
ting all  the  emphasis  on  one  very  desir- 
able program  which  has  not  had  released 
to  it  the  amount  of  money  already  ap- 
propriated by  Congress. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  am  not  eliminating 
any  programs.  I  am  trying  to  save  pro- 
grams. We  are  transferring  additional 
money  to  one  program  that  is  particu- 
larly starved  for  funds.  As  the  distin- 
guished Senator  frcHn  Alabama  pointed 
out,  the  a{H>ropriations  are  already  up 
to  tJie  $100  million  authorization  level. 

As  I  tried  to  point  out  earlier,  the  un- 
met need  for  water  and  sewer  systems 
alone  in  rural  America  was  estimated  in 
1969 — it  is  probably  higher  than  that 
now — to  be  more  than  $11  billion. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  There  would  be  nothing  to 
prevent  the  local  authorities,  under  the 
bill  as  reported  by  the  committee,  from 
using  these  funds  for  water  and  sewer 
purposes,  would  there? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Tliere  is  nothing  to 
prevent  them,  under  this  bill,  from  using 
these  funds  for  any  purpose.  There  is 
absolutely  no  telling.  We  are  simply  mak- 
ing it  possible,  under  title  3,  for  State 
and  local  officials  to  spend  the  Federal 
Government's  money. 

As  a  former  State  official,  I  can  sjrm- 
pathize  with  them.  That  Is  an  enviable 
position  to  be  in — to  be  able  to  spend  the 
money  without  having  to  raise  it.  But 
that  does  not  make  me  sympathetic  to 
the  proposed  legislation.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  have  a  responsibility,  having  col- 
lected the  taxes  from  the  people,  to  exer- 
cise some  responsibility  for  ttie  expendi- 
ture of  those  fimds. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  gather  that  the  Senator 
does  not  subscribe  to  the  concept  of  gen- 
eral revenue  sharing.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  have  doubts  about 
the  wisdom  of  giving  away  money.  I  will 
say  to  the  Senator  that  if  there  is  any- 
thing I  firmly  do  believe,  it  is  that  money 
alone  will  not  solve  all  our  problems. 
Something  more  than  money  is  needed — 
new  ideas,  new  Initiatives,  reform.  Gen- 
eral revenue  sharing,  like  title  3,  only 
offers  money. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  require. 

I  rise  In  opposition  to  the  proposed 
amendment  to  strike  out  title  m,  the 
Rural  Community  Development  Revenue 
Sharing  Act. 

The  rural  revenue  sharing  as  now  gen- 
erally provided  In  title  m,  was  consid- 


ered in  executive  sessica  of  the  Rural 
Development  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  and 
amended  there.  It  was  then  considered 
in  full  committee  and  amended  there. 

Federal  revenue  sharing  for  rural 
community  develc^ment  is  neither  a 
novel  nor  a  new  concept  to  the  Senate. 
As  far  as  this  body  is  concerned,  it  is 
not  a  new  idea  that  came  along  just  re- 
cently. I  have  studied  the  history  of  this 
concept  in  the  Senate. 

In  truth,  the  Senate  has  been  engaged 
in  rural  development  revenue  sharing 
for  its  entire  history. 

For  many  years  we  had  the  support  of 
the  oitire  Nation. 

Federally  assisted  rural  development 
helped  build  our  Nation  and,  until  the 
farm  depression  following  World  War  I. 
our  country  had  a  long-standing  poUcy 
of  geographically  balanced  national 
growth,  characterized  by  the  long  series 
of  enactments  for  internal  improvements 
and  by  the  Homestead  Act. 

Some  time  in  the  twenties,  the  Nation 
abandoned  the  balanced  growth  policy. 

We  lost  our  way. 

It  became  fashionable  to  equate  the 
trek  of  people  from  the  land  with  na- 
tional progress  and  growth  of  civiliza- 
tion. How  wrong  we  were. 

During  the  three  decades  that  fol- 
lowed, the  Nation  became  preoccupied 
with  the  depression  and  with  wars,  hot 
and  cold,  and  their  consequences. 

Considerations  of  growth  policy  cen- 
tered on  natlMiwide  aggregates — full  em- 
ployment and  increased  gross  national 
product — with  httle  or  no  thought  to 
any  concerted  or  consistent  idea  or  con- 
cept of  how  that  growth  was  to  be  dis- 
tributed over  our  Nation. 

We  were  hung  up  on  something  called 
progress — whatever  that  is. 

The  result  of  this  drifting  was  the 
greatest  migration  of  people  in  so  short 
a  time  in  the  history  of  the  world.  We 
emptied  out  our  rural  areas  and  Jammed 
many  of  Uie  unfortunates  into  central 
city  ghettos. 

National  growth  policy  began  to  take  a 
turn  for  the  better  with  the  enactment 
of  the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1961 
of  which  the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home 
Administration  Act  of  1961  was  a  part. 

More  than  10  years  ago,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  former  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender).  the  Senate 
took  the  first  major  step  towsu-d  modem 
rural  area  development  when  he  spon- 
sored and  brought  to  enactment  the  Con- 
solidated Farmers  Home  Administration 
Act  of  1961  as  part  of  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1961. 

Another  major  step  was  taken  whoi 
Senator  Ellender  introduced,  in  1966 
and  again  in  1967,  and  the  Senate  passed 
twice,  the  rural  community  development 
districts  biU. 

While  that  particular  bill  failed  to  pass 
in  the  House,  its  major  provisions  were 
adopted  in  a  watered  down  version  in  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1968.  which  for  the  first  time  provided 
planning  grants  for  areawide  rural  mul- 
tijurisdictional  districts. 
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In  a  real  sense,  the  legislation  p  o- 
neered  by  the  Senator  from  Louislai  a, 
now  the  distinguished  President  pro  tei  i- 
pore,  was  the  original  special  rural  coi  i- 
munity  development  revenue  shari  ig 
proposal. 

Senator  Ellender's  leadership  duri  ig 
the  middle  1960's  provided  the  base  up  m 
which  we  now  build. 

The  present  chairman  of  the  Coi  i- 
mittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  (»  [r. 
Talmadce)  working  in  a  cooperative   1- 

partisan  manner  with  the  distinguis^  ;d 
chairman  of  the  Republican  Natioi  al 
Committee,  the  Senator  from  Kans  a, 
(Mr.  E>oLE).  built  on  that  base  last  ye  ir 
to  fashion  and  bring  to  enactment  ti  le 
IX  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970. 

That  legislation,  along  with  title  \  II 
of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Developmt  nt 
Act  of  1970,  reestablishes  at  long  lastl  a 
national  policy  of  geographically  bal- 
anced growth,  giving  highest  priority!  to 
niral  development.  J 

Now  again  we  have  before  us  anotner 
major  step  to  reestablish  a  geographi- 
ca\\y  balanced  national  growth  polict — 
the  special  rural  community  development 
revenue  sharing  proposal  embodied  Jin 
title  in,  which  the  amendment  woild 
strike  out. 

I  hope  and  trust  that  we  can  handh  it 
in  the  same  spirit  and  manner  of  c<n- 
structive  bipartisan  cooperation. 

As  members  of  the  Senate  know,  I  lu  ve 
maintained  an  open  mind  about  me 
revenue  sharing  and  bloc  grants  p:  o- 
posals  and  their  various  alternatives. 

I  am  still  open  to  persuasion  on  he 
subject  of  general  revenue  sharing. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  severe  stra  ns 
on  municipal  budgets  and  tax  bases. 

I  was  privileged  this  year  to  read  of 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  As  o- 
ciation  of  Counties.  There  they  discus  ed 
county  problems  frankly  and  in  sturk 
outline. 

I  have  watched  the  fledgling  areaw  de 
planning  and  development  districts  in  my 
State  of  Alabama  strive  to  get  imden  -ay 
with  inadequate  Federal  and  State  ip- 
propriations.  These  districts  lack  fin  .n- 
cial  support  for  the  kind  of  expenditi  :es 
they  must  make  to  become  the  nee  ed 
leading  force  in  orderly,  locally  control  ed 
rvu-al  development. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  demandsion 
State  governments  have  been  mounting 
at  a  rapid  rate.  At  the  same  time  mafch- 
ing  requirements  of  many  worthwhile 
Federal  programs  have  put  an  adoed 
strain  on  State  revenues  and  a  warnng 
pressure  on  State  budget  planning,    j 

Mr.  President,  the  Rural  Developa  ent 
Subcommittee,  of  which  I  am  pivil«  jed 
to  be  a  member,  has  held  extensive  i  eld 
hearings  in  connection  with  the  bill  i  ow 
before  us. 

We  had  10  days  of  hearings  in  Wal  h- 
ington.  Our  subcommittee  staff  has  ( ib- 
tained  extensive  studies  from  mtpiy 
sources. 

Mr.  President,  the  testimony  we  hive 
heard  and  the  evidence  we  have  seen  n 
dlcate  a  vast  need  for  funds  for  con 
munity  facilities  in  rural  America.  Co  n 
siderable  improvements  are  called  for  in 
education  suid  technical  training;  lor 
health  care;  and  for  incentives  for  mqre 
rapid  rural  industrialization. 


Moreover.  I  am  concerned  that  local 
governments  and  areawide  planning  and 
development  districts  in  low -income  rural 
areas  have  less  effective  opportunity  than 
affluent  suburban  jurisdictions  to  benefit 
from  Federal  categorical  grants  that  re- 
quire local  matching. 

Forcing  low-income  districts  to  pay  all 
their  own  costs  of  orderly  planning  and 
development  without  any  Federal  funds 
at  all  would  be  even  more  imfalr.  and 
even  more  regressive,  In  a  national  sense. 
Even  if  local  revenues  were  raised  by  a 
progressive  piggy-back  addition  to  the 
Federal  income  tax  or  a  special  Federal 
tax  rebate,  areas  with  a  small  tax  base 
would  remain  at  a  disadvantage. 

These  are  all  hard  realistic  reasons 
why  we  should  initiate  now  a  new  system 
of  noncategorical  Federal  grants  for 
rural  development  activities  of  States, 
districts,  and  local  goverrunents  as  the 
President  has  proposed. 

At  the  same  time,  no  one  has  been 
more  fully  aware  than  I  that  some  of 
the  forms  and  procedures  of  local  gov- 
eriunent  and  restrictions  on  them  by 
State  laws  or  constitutions  have  be- 
come outmoded. 

I  realize  that  cost-effectiveness  pro- 
gram planning,  budgeting,  analysis,  and 
evaluation  have  not  been  fully  adopted 
on  a  widespread  basis  by  counties  and 
municipalities.  We  may  not  even  be  get- 
ting our  dollars  worth  in  expediture  of 
local  revenue  in  some  jurisdictions. 
Farmers  and  others  may  be  called  upon 
to  bear  an  undue  share  of  the  burden  of 
property  taxes.  Certainly  improvement 
in  local  government  is  something  we  all 
should  encourage. 

I  have  been  equally  concerned  that  the 
governmental  unit  that  spends  the 
money  should  have  responsibility  for 
raising  it;  and  the  governmental  rmit 
that  collects  the  revenue  has  a  grave 
duty  to  exercise  responsibility  for  its  ex- 
penditure to  attain  national  as  well  as 
local  and  State  concerns.  In  any  event, 
Federal  moneys  spent  by  other  imits  of 
government  should  contribute  to  the  at- 
tainment of  high-priority  national  goals. 

In  addition.  Mr.  President,  the  revenue 
resources  of  the  Federal  Government 
are  no  more  unlimited  than  those  of 
State  and  local  governments. 

These  are  hard  realistic  reasons  why 
we  must  proceed  cautiously  in  turning 
over  Federal  funds  to  other  imits  of  gov- 
ernment to  spend  on  their  own  local 
needs. 

These  are  compelling  concerns,  Mr. 
President.  Some  would  move  us  one  way, 
some  another,  on  rural  development  rev- 
enue sharing. 

These  and  other  considerations,  Mr. 
President,  I  continue  to  weigh  as  I  study 
the  several  general  and  special  revenue 
shtuing  proposals. 

They  bear  strongly  on  the  decision  we 
should  make  concerning  the  amendment 
to  strike  out  title  m. 

They,  and  still  others,  have  bearing  on 
the  decisions  we  should  make  on  the 
general  revenue  sharing  proposal.  But  we 
should  not  confuse  the  two  proposals — 
ai-gument  against  general  revenue  shar- 
ing do  not  apply  to  the  rural  develop- 
ment block  grants  in  title  m. 


Last  year  Congress  passed,  and  the 
President  signed,  title  IX  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1970  and  title  vn  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1970.  Both  establish  a  high  national 
policy  of  balanced  growth.  Both  require 
that  a  top  priority  be  given  to  actions  to 
speed  up  rural  development  within  the 
context  of  balanced  national  growth. 

The  objectives  of  title  m  move  in  that 
direction.  They  are  consistent  with  these 
firm    congressional    and    Presidential 

statements  establishing  more  rapid  rural 
development  as  a  high  national  policy. 

None  of  the  witnesses  before  the  Rural 
Development  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  testi- 
fied in  opposition  to  these  aims.  Not  one 
witness  urged  even  so  much  as  a  simple 
language  change  in  the  proposed  rural 
development  purposes. 

Not  one  witness — I  repeat — not  a 
single  witness — objected  to  providing 
immatched  grants  for  State  and  local 
governments  to  initiate  and  carry  out 
rural  development  projects. 

Not  one  witness  objected  to  the  em- 
phasis given  by  the  proposal  to  nation- 
wide rural  development  planning 
through  locaj  and  State  governments 
and  areawide  sub-State  multijurisdic- 
tional  districts,  aided  by  multi-State  re- 
gional planning  and  development. 

Mr.  President,  there  appears  to  be  a 
national  consensus  on  these  matters. 

I  share  that  consensus. 

However,  Mr.  President,  many  wit- 
nesses who  appeared  before  our  subcom- 
mittee expressed  deep  concern  tnat  the 
same  proposal  which  brought  forth  such 
a  groundswell  of  support  for  Its  rural 
development  objectives  should  run  the 
risk  of  sounding  the  death  kneU  of  many 
rural  programs  adopted  over  past  years 
by  this  Congress. 

Not  one  scintilla  of  criticism,  and  no 
opinions  or  convictions,  were  expressed 
to  evidence  that  any  of  these  programs 
have  lost  their  usefulness. 

Not  one  witness  singled  out  any  pro- 
gram that  he  urged  be  given  transitional 
treatment  to  possible  elimination.  No  one 
presented  evidence  or  proof  that  any  of 
these  programs  is  not  helping  to  attain 
the  objectives  of  rural  development  in 
the  context  of  balanced  national  growth. 

Not  one  witness  presented  evidence 
that  the  cost  effectiveness  of  fimds  spent 
for  the  Appalachian  regional  program, 
the  Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion program,  the  rural  environmental 
assistance  program,  or  the  new  water 
bank  program  would  not  match  up  to  a 
high  standard. 

Mr.  President,  even  the  witnesses  who 
appeared  in  full  support  of  the  entire 
rural  revenue  sharing  proposal,  includ- 
ing its  transitional  provisions,  upon  ques- 
tioning by  members  of  the  Rural  Devel- 
opment Subcommittee,  filled  the  record 
with  highly  favorable  accounts  of  the 
good  that  is  being  done  by  the  forest  fire 
fighting  appropriation,  the  tree  planting 
appropriation,  and  the  Great  Plains  con- 
servation and  resource  ccoiversation  and 
development  programs  and  others  listed 
that  could  be  phased  out  under  the  pro- 
posal as  it  now  stands. 

Many  witnesses  expressed  concern  that 
large  numbers  of  rural  communities  may 
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be  forced  to  the  wall  If  water  and  sewer 
grant  programs  are  not  expanded. 

Yet  water  and  sewer  grants  are  placed 
on  the  expendable  list  in  the  transitional 
title  of  the  original  rural  revenue  sharing 
proposal  of  the  admlnlstratloa.  These 
communities  are  faced  with  the  need  to 
meet  high  standards  for  water,  air,  and 
environmental  quality.  We  all  support 
those.  But,  at  the  same  time,  we  must 
provide  the  funds  by  which  these  little 
communities  can  meet  these  standards. 

We  must  expand  rather  than  phase 
out  the  fine  programs  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Aqcen)  worked  so  hard  smd  so  effectively 
to  put  on  the  lxx)ks  in  the  1960's. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  favor  title  m  that 
will  add  a  rural  development  revenue 
sharing  program  to  complement  the  suc- 
cessful programs  we  already  have. 

I  am  pleased  that  this  kind  of  accom- 
modation of  alms  for  which  I  have 
searched  has  been  included  as  title  ni 
of  S.  3462. 

I  am  happy  to  have  Joined  in  intro- 
ducing the  proposed  amendment,  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  to  the  special 
rural  community  development  revenue 
sharing  bill,  that  has  now  been  included 
as  title  in  of  S.  3462. 

Title  m  authorizes  new  money  of  up 
to  $500  million  annually.  It  makes  the 
revenue-sharing  funds  available  to  area- 
wide  multi jurisdictional  planning  and 
development  districts  and  to  counties, 
parishes,  muiucipalities,  burroughs, 
towns,  and  other  imits  of  local  general 
government  as  well  as  to  States. 

The  formulas  for  distribution  or  allo- 
cation of  the  funds  give  weight  to  the 
rate  of  rural  outmigration  and  to  the  rel- 
ative extent  of  rural  poverty,  both  of 
which  characterize  rural  areas  of  the 
greatest  need  and  smallest  tax  base.  The 
result  of  this  change  would  be  to  In- 
crease the  relative  proportions  of  the 
total  funds  going  to  States,  districts, 
counties,  and  municipalities  with  heavy 
rates  of  outmigration  and  with  relatively 
low  rural  per  capita  incomes — those  that 
need  it  most  in  the  context  of  a  policy  of 
balanced  national  growth. 

Title  m  requires  that  a  State  wotild 
have  to  have  a  State  rurcd  development 
plan  to  qualify  for  revenue-sharing  funds. 
Title  ni  requires  a  rural  development 
plan  rather  than  just  a  development 
plan.  The  members  of  the  State  rural 
development  advisory  committee  would 
have  to  be  chosen  from  rural  areas  within 
the  plarming  districts,  rather  than  Just 
selected  at  large. 

TiUe  m  aUocates  33^3  percent  of  the 
annual  amount  of  the  shared  revenue  to 
counties,  municipalities,  and  other  local 
governments  and  33^3  percent  to  multl- 
Jurisdictional  areawide  planning  and  de- 
velopment districts;  and  33%  percent  to 
States. 

The  original  proposal  left  the  size  of 
the  annual  amount  of  shared  rural  rev- 
enue funds  raitirely  to  the  armual  appro- 
priation process  while  title  m  sets  an  au- 
thorized annual  appropriation  not  to  ex- 
ceed a  maximum  of  $500  million 
annually. 

TiUe  m  requires  the  State,  district, 
and  local  governments  receivliig  shared 
revMiues  to  comply  with  the  provisions 


of  section  901(a)  and  section  901(b)  of 
title  IX  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970— 
PubUo  Law  91-624.  TiUe  IX  of  Public  Law 
91-524  would  thus  be  given  muscle  and 
imjdement  with  funds  to  make  a  reality 
of  the  earlier  policy  statement  adopted 
by  this  body. 

The  "Congressional  finding  and  pcdlcy" 
and  "rural  development  purposes"  sec- 
tions of  title  m  are  the  same  as  the 
original  proposal. 

Title  m  establishes  the  same  stand- 
ards of  accountability  in  identical  lan- 
guage as  the  original  swiministration 
proposal. 

Title  m  requires  the  same  State  and 
mulUJiulsdictional  planning  districts  to 
establish  organizatioaal  structures  and 
annual  plans. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Soiate  will 
reject  the  amendment  to  kill  title  ni  be- 
cause I  fed  it  best  meets  the  needs  of  a 
policy  of  balanced  national  growth  and 
preserves  for  the  govemmaital  unit  that 
collects  the  revenue  the  responsibility  to 
spend  this  revenue  through  a  thoroughly 
flexible  program  responsible  to  local 
initiative. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  the  provisions  of 
title  m  provide  for  an  authorization  of 
$500  million  a  year  to  be  appropriated 
for  rural  revenue  stiaring.  The  President 
has  proposed  general  rural  revenue  shar- 
ing. The  method  by  wtiich  the  revenue 
was  going  to  be  shared  was  to  stop  some 
13  existing  rural  programs  and  use  that 
money,  with  some  slight  additions,  as  the 
money  for  rural  revenue  sharing;  so  ttiat 
the  existing  rural  programs  the  Presi- 
dent's rural  sharing  plan  would  have 
withdrawn  appropriations  trcm.  are 
these: 
The  extension  service. 
Rural  envirttimental  assistance  pro- 
gram. 

The  rural  water  and  waste  disposal 
grants.  I  invite  the  attention  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illinois  to  that. 
Forest    Service    grants    for    forestry 
assistance. 
Great  Plains  conservation  program. 
Water  bank  program. 
Resource  conservation  and  develop- 
ment grants. 
Tree  planting  assistance. 
Regional  development  programs. 
Economic  development  assistance. 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission. 
All  of  these  nutil  programs  for  1972 — 
the  fiscal  year  that  we  are  now  in — 
amount  to  $1.58  billion. 

It  was  the  administration's  plan  to  au- 
thorize the  appropriation  of  $1.1  bilUon 
in  lieu  of  all  the  tried  and  true  programs, 
which  would  have  provided  only  $42  mil- 
lion for  rural  revenue  sharing  tiirough- 
out  the  entire  United  States. 

Now  the  purpose  of  title  m  Is  to  leave 
all  of  the  existing  programs  for  rural  de- 
velopment and  rural  service  as  they  now 
are.  Not  one  single  word  of  testimony  in 
opposition  to  continuing  these  programs 
came  before  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  or  any  of  its  subcom- 
mittees. 

Why  should  it  be  the  policy  of  the  ad- 
ministration. In  providing  rural  revenue 
sharing  funds,  just  to  use  the  money  now 
beln«  used  by  tried  and  true  pro- 
grams that  the  people  approve  of.  and 


then  divide  ttiat  money  liarum-scarum 
throughout  the  country? 

So  the  purpose  of  title  m  is  to  leave 
those  programs  intact.  Every  single  one 
of  the  items  that  I  have  just  read  off 
would  be  left  alone.  The  money  would  not 
be  withdrawn  from  those  programs. 

In  addition  to  that.  Mr.  President,  the 
sum  of  $500  million  would  be  autiiorized 
and,  it  is  only  an  authorization.  Con- 
gress would  have  to  appropriate  the 
money.  There  would  be  no  duly  upon  the 
Congress  to  appropriate  anything.  It 
would  not  t>e  mandatory  to  appropriate 
anything.  It  is  an  authorization,  to  be 
weighed  by  Congress  and  implemented 
by  appropriation  if,  in  its  wisdom,  it  sees 
fit  so  to  do.  That  money  would  be  divided 
throughout  the  United  States  for  rural 
development  programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  might  say  that  it 
would  be  the  very  first  piece  of  legisla- 
tion involving  revenue  sliaring  as  such 
that  has  been  passed  by  the  Congress 
since  the  President  made  his  recom- 
mendations for  revenue  sliaring.  I  would 
like  to  see  one  piece  of  legislation  involv- 
ing revenue  sharing  as  such  passed  by 
Congress.  And  I  know  of  no  better  place 
to  start  than  in  a  revenue-sharing  meas- 
ure for  rural  America. 

What  would  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
do?  It  would  wipe  out  entirely  this  au- 
thorization and  deprive  Congress  of  the 
opportimlty  to  provide  revenue  gharfng 
in  this  fashion,  and  instead  it  would 
transfer  that  authorization  over  to  one 
single  worthwhile  program.  But  why 
concentrate  on  only  one  program?  Why 
not  tiave  available  all  worthwhile  pro- 
grams for  the  development  of  rural 
America?  Why  say  that  we  are  going  to 
use  this  for  only  one  purpose?  That  is 
what  the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois  would  do. 
Mr.  President.  It  would  deprive  the  local 
government  of  any  freedom  of  acticm  in 
deciding  where  that  money  would  go.  It 
would  have  to  go  into  this  one  program. 
Is  more  money  needed  in  that  pro- 
gram? I  daresay  that  it  is,  but  not  the 
$300  million  wlilch  could  well  be  divided 
over  half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen  different 
types  of  programs. 

Let  us  see  what  would  happen  if  the 
authorization  were  transferred  from  gen- 
eral revenue  sharing  for  all  of  rural 
America  over  to  one  program  for  water 
and  sewer  disposal  system  grants  with 
no  flexibility  and  no  right  to  use  the 
money  for  other  worthwhile  programs, 
but  just  to  be  in  this  one  program. 

What  has  been  the  experience  up  to 
the  present  time  in  implementing  this 
program?  There  is  currently  a  $100  mil- 
Uon  appropriation  for  making  water  and 
sewer  system  grants.  However,  only  $42 
million  has  been  released  by  the  execu- 
tive department.  Why  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  woidd  feel  that 
more  would  be  released  if  the  authoriza- 
tion were  $400  million  or  $500  million  or 
any  other  flg\ire  is  a  mystery  to  the 
junior  Senator  from  Alabama.  All  that 
the  administration  has  been  willing  to 
release  is  $42  million,  when  they  could 
have  gone  up  as  high  as  $100  million  be- 
cause that  was  the  amount  appropriated. 
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Why  was  It  felt  they  would  go  to  a  hl{  h- 
er  figure  with  a  $400  million  authorl^a 
tlon? 

I  feel  that  the  amendment  Is  unwise  It 
would  not  be  translated.  In  the  Jucg 
ment  of  the  Junior  Senator  from  A  a 
bama,  Into  additional  water  and  sev  er 
system  grants  because  we  have  not  uj  ed 
even  half  of  what  has  already  been  qp 
propriated  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
win  reject  the  amendment.  I  reserve 
remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Vlho 
yields  time? 

Mr.   STEVENSON.   Mr.    President 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont.     

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The  S4n 
ator  from  Vermont  Is  recognized  fo 
minutes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  firs 
point  out  that  I  appreciate  the  ei 
which  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
been  putting  Into  trying  to  create  a 
tlon  for  the  problem  of  revenue  sh; 
Let  me  say  that  I  am  in  favor  of  revefcue 
sharing.  However,  I  have  yet  to  see  any 
method  of  providing  It  which  meets  w  th 
my  approved.  I  think  there  Is  some  vay 
to  do  It.  I  do  not  think  we  have  provl(  ed 
it  in  this  bill  as  far  as  revenue  shar  ng 
is  concerned. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  asked  to  have  t  lis 
particular  piece  of  legislation  which  is 
now  in  the  bill  analyzed.  And  I  have  re- 
ceived some  comments  on  it,  and  pir- 
ticularly  on  the  provision  in  the  bill  p  :o- 
vidlng  revenue  sharing  of  funds  to  St  ite 
and  local  oCDclals  on  what  amounts  t  >  a 
no-strlngs-attached  basis  with  no  guir- 
antee  that  they  will  be  used  in  an  efT  >c- 
tive  manner.  In  this  connection  It  sho  ild 
be  noted  that  the  Federal  Govemm  mt 
would  have  no  approval  authority  oirer 
the  State  rural  development  fimds  re- 
quired by  the  amendment. 

Distribution  of  revenue  shared  fuids 
under  the  Allen  amendment  would  be 
based  on  a  rigid  formula  taking  tito 
accoimt  nu-al  population,  rural  per  c:  p- 
Ita  income,  and  rural  outmigratlon.  1  ils 
formula  cannot  be  changed  with  )ut 
changing  the  legislation.  These  thi-ee 
factors  may  or  may  not  have  any  rela- 
tionship to  particular  rural  developm  snt 
problems. 

The  Allen  amendment  would  impwe 
still  another  set  of  special  districts  on 
State  and  local  governments — multi  u- 
rlsdictional  planning  districts.  This  c  vn. 
result  in  greatly  increased  administia- 
tive  costs  and  create  an  administrat  ve 
nightmare.  Direct  funding  to  these  d  s- 
tricts  can  result  in  duplication  of  efr(  irt 
and  conflict  with  existing  State  orgai  li- 
zatlon,  and  subsidies  from  other  Fede:  al 
agencies  like  HUD,  EDA,  and  EPA. 

Mr.  President,  I  might  say  that  we  i  re 
overwhelmed  with  planning  commissi!  ns 
at  the  present  time  which  have  ov  t- 
lapping  Jurisdiction  and  overlapp  ng 
authority.  The  States  have  them,  tnd 
even  the  Federal  Government  has  tht  m 
I  would  like  to  see  some  better  way  of 
handling  the  situation  because  they  all 
compete  with  each  other  and  wi  irk 
against  each  other  in  some  places  In 
order  to  get  the  credit  for  doing  the  job 
and  getting  the  most  Federal  money. 


The  Federal  Oovemment  already  has 
a  substantial  number  of  proven  niral 
development  programs.  While  the  Allen 
amendment  would  not  replace  any  of 
those  programs,  it  would  intensify  the 
competition  for  funds  within  the  Federal 
budget  to  the  detriment  of  those 
programs. 

Mr.  President,  several  other  reasons 
are  given  why  this  special  proposed  pro- 
gram in  the  biU  would  not  be  very  work- 
able. I  do  not  doubt  that  it  would  result 
in  much  greater  benefits  to  certain  areas 
that  perhaps  do  not  have  a  need  than 
it  would  to  some  of  the  other  areas  that 
do  have  a  need. 

I  say  again  that  I  want  to  give  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  full  credit  for  trying  to 
work  out  something  they  think  would 
be  good  for  rural  development.  However, 
in  the  case  of  this  proposal  for  revenue 
sharing,  I  would  rather  wait  another 
year  and  see  if  we  could  work  out  some- 
thing which  would  do  a  better  job. 

Instead  of  multiplying  the  Jurisdic- 
tional commissions  we  should  seek  to  do 
something  toward  bringing  them  into 
line. 

Other  than  that,  I  believe  the  Fed- 
eral Govenment  cannot  completely  give 
up  all  the  requirements  for  approval  of 
some  of  the  projects,  many  of  which  will 
cross  State  lines,  and  there  might  be 
one  State  doing  something,  which  would 
react  against  a  State  which  adjoins  it. 

I  shall  vote  for  the  amendment  pro- 
ix>sed  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  I  am 
not  satisfied  with  the  situation  now  and 
I  realize  some  kind  of  revenue  sharing 
is  important  because  local  taxation  is 
discouraging  a  lot  of  people,  but  I  have 
serious  doubts  that  the  provision  now 
included  in  the  bill  woiild  prove  to  be 
a  satisfactory  solution. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  made  a  recommendation  for 
rural  revenue  sharing.  It  was  sent  to  our 
committee.  We  moved  expeditiously  and 
promptly  to  consider  the  President's  rec- 
ommendations. Our  committee  held  the 
first  hearings  on  the  President's  recom- 
mendations and  our  committee  was  the 
first  committee  to  report  on  the  matter. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont, along  with  other  Senators  spon- 
sored a  bill,  and  I  was  happy  to  cospon- 
sor  it,  providing  for  water  in  our  rural 
areas.  It  is  one  of  the  most  needed 
things  we  have.  I  am  delighted  to  have 
joined  in  that  cosponsorship.  It  worked 
well  but  It  was  too  limited  and  we  had 
too  little  money.  In  addition,  there  are 
no  guidelines  to  guide  the  Executive  au- 
thority of  the  Government.  They  want 
to  spend  all  the  money  they  can  In 
Vermont  or  in  Georgia,  or  In  Dlinois.  It 
was  the  considered  opinion  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  that 
there  should  be  some  guidelines  by 
which  this  revenue-sharing  money  would 
be  utilized. 

We  knew  also  that  in  not  every  com- 
munity would  water  be  the  most  desper- 
ate need.  So  we  thought  they  should 
have  some  flexibility  to  utilize  the  funds 


for  what  the  local  people  thought  was 
the  greatest  need. 

"Hie  President's  rec(»nmendation  pro- 
vided for  the  abolition  of  11  of  the  most 
popular  programs  we  have  relating  to 
agriculture  in  this  Nation.  One  recom- 
mendation was  to  abolish  the  Extension 
Service.  Not  a  single  Senator  in  this 
Chamber  would  cast  his  vote  to  abolish 
the  Extension  Service.  By  far  the  most 
popular  program  with  which  the  Depart- 
ment is  related  is  the  E^xtoisloo  Service. 
It  Is  in  every  school,  in  every  4-H  Club, 
In  every  courthouse  of  America,  where 
they  are  teaching  farmers  to  utilize  bet- 
ter methods. 

It  was  recommended  that  other  pro- 
grams of  a  similar  nature  be  ab(dlshed. 
The  committee  decided  not  to  abolish 
these  programs  but  to  make  a  reason- 
able authorization  in  compliance  with 
the  Presidmt's  desire  for  rural  revenue 
shstring. 

We  tried  to  allocate  the  money,  flrst, 
where  the  rural  population  is,  second, 
where  there  is  rural  poverty,  and  third, 
where  there  is  rural  migration,  where 
pe<^Ie  have  been  moving  because  Job  op- 
portunities were  not  there.  So  the  com- 
mittee devised  a  formula  that  this  $500 
milion  authorized  annually  would  be  di- 
vided 40  percent  on  the  basis  of  rural 
population,  40  percent  on  the  basis  of 
nu*al  outmigratlon,  and  20  percent  on  the 
basis  of  rural  poverty. 

When  the  money  reached  the  States 
it  would  require  they  could  keep  one- 
third  for  local  purposes,  and  local  gov- 
ernments could  keep  one-third  for  local 
government  purposes,  and  one-third  must 
be  utilized  by  the  appn^irlate  planning 
commission  in  every  State  of  the  Union 
to  try  to  utilize  the  money  to  better 
themselves  and  create  Job  opportunities 
in  that  area.  That  was  our  purpose  rather 
than  to  have  a  grab  bag  with  some  Fed- 
eral administrator,  at  his  whim,  caprice, 
and  desire,  only  to  give  it  over  here  or 
over  there,  or  utilize  it  in  any  way  he 
wanted,  if  he  had  a  congressional  race, 
a  senatorial  race,  or  a  gubernatorial  race. 
He  could  use  the  money  for  that  purpose. 
But  under  the  formula  the  committee  de- 
vised, each  area  wiU  get  its  share  of  the 
funds  in  accordance  with  the  formula. 

Since  the  C<Hnmittee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  acted,  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  House  reported  a  bill 
for  revenue  sharing  that  is  in  excess  of 
$5  billion  a  year  for  a  period  of  5  years; 
so,  Mr.  President,  you  are  talking  about 
$25  billion  involved  in  that  program.  I 
presume  the  majority  of  that  money  is 
going  to  the  cities,  and  the  cities  are 
desperately  in  need  of  funds.  But  I  re- 
mind the  Senate  today  that  over  50  per- 
cent of  the  poverty  in  America  is  in  rural 
areas,  over  60  percent  of  substandard 
housing  is  in  rural  areas,  and  that  is 
where  the  problem  arose  before  it  became 
an  urt}an  crisis. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  reject  the 
amoidment  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
and  stand  by  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry,  which  gave  this  mat- 
ter intense  consideration  after  deliberate 
hearings  and  thorough  examination. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 
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Mr.  STEVENSON.   Mr.   President,   it 
has  been  said  this  is  the  flrst  revenue- 
sharing  program  to  reach  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  I  would  remind  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Alabama  that  the  senior 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkican) 
woiiced  very  hard  and  diligently  for  a 
long  time  in  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  and  with 
others,  including  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Illinois,  to  res<dve  the  difference  between 
the  administration  community  devdop- 
ment  revenue-sharing  program  and  ex- 
isting categorical  programs,  to  fashion 
a  new  block  grant  program  for  commu- 
nity devel(^}ment  in  America.  That  bill 
which  is  a  form  of  revenue  sharing,  a 
workable  form  <rf  revenue  sharing,  has 
been  passed  by  the  Senate.  It  authorizes 
$2.7  billion  the  flrst  year,  of  which  $875 
million  is  earmarked  for  rural  America. 
That  Is  revenue  sharing  for  rural  Amer- 
ica that  has  already  passed  the  Senate. 
The  basic  problem  is  that  we  cannot 
afford   another   rural    revenue-sharing 
program,  as  well  as  to  continue  support 
for  all  of  the  existing,  proven,  successful 
categorical  programs.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  and  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  have  expressed 
their  support  for  the  rural  water  and 
waste  disposal  treatment  programs,  the 
economic    development    program,    the 
Extension  Service,  and  the  others  men- 
tioned. 

If  we  pass  rural  revenue  sharing,  those 
programs  will  be  cut  back  because  we 
cannot  afford  to  support  them  at  ade- 
quate levels  and  commimity  development 
programs  and  other  revenue-sharing 
programs. 

We  know  very  well  by  now  that  given 
the  choice  of  funding  water  and  sewers, 
the  agricultural  extension  progrsun  and 
the  others,  and  funding  revenue  sharing, 
the  administration  will  fund  revenue 
sharing  and  starve  those  other  programs. 
I  will  say  one  final  word,  and  then  I 
shall  be  prepared  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time,  and  that  is  to  sim- 
ply agree  with  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
and  the  Senator  from  Alabama  that  we 
do  need  to  give  far  more  support  to 
people  in  rural  America;  but  the  rev- 
enue-sharing proposal  in  title  m  does 
not  do  that,  or  at  least  does  not  do  it 
rationally.  It  allocates  fimds  to  the  least 
populated  areas  of  rural  America. 

These  are  funds  that  are  supposed  to 
be  for  the  benefit  of  the  rural  popula- 
tion, but  they  are  not  distributed  in  pro- 
portion to  the  rural  population.  For  ex- 
ample, the  State  of  Alabama  has  2.8  per- 
cent of  the  rural  population  of  America, 
but  it  receives  only  2.04  percent  of  the 
niral  revenue-sharing  funds.  Take  the 
State  of  Georgia.  It  has  3.3  percent  of 
the  rural  population  of  the  United  States, 
but  it  receives  2.43  percoit  of  the  rural 
revenue-sharing  funds.  My  own  State 
of  Illinois  has  3.3  percent  of  the  rural 
population  in  America  and  yet  would  re- 
ceive only  1.83  percent  of  ruml  revenue 
sharing  funds  provided  by  title  HI  of  this 
bill.  It  simply  is  not  a  rational  basis  for 
getting  funds  into  rural  communities. 
Into  those  parts  of  America  that  have  the 
rural  population. 

With  that,  Mr.  President,  if  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  is  prepared  to  yield  back 


his  time,  I  am  prepared  to  yldd  back 
my  time. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes;  I  will  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  jrielded 
back.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois. The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Hie  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Bfr. 
Harris),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey),  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalp), 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Mttskie), 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pastore),  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph),  and  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield)  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
tota)  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  is  absent 
because  of  death  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
HxniPHREY) ,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastors),  and  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Rni- 
corp)  would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFPIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott), 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke),  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  Hansen)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field) is  absent  because  of  death  in  his 
family. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
ScoTT)  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke)  and 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  32, 
nays  50,  as  follows: 

[No.  163  Leg.) 

YEAS— 32 


Aiken 

Hart 

Schweiker 

Bayh 

Hartke 

Smith 

Brock 

Hruaka 

Stafford 

Buckley 

Javlta 

Stevens 

Case 

Kennedy 

Stevenson 

Church 

McOee 

Symington 

Cook 

Nelson 

Taft 

Cooper 

Pearson 

Tunney 

Cranston 

Pell 

WlUlanu 

Curtla 

Roth 

Young 

Eagleton 

Saxbe 

NATS— 60 

Allen 

Burdlck 

Eastland 

Anderson 

Byrd. 

EUender 

Baker 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Ervln 

Beau 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

Pannln 

Bellmon 

Cannon 

Pong 

Bennett 

ChUes 

FulbrtRht 

Bentaen 

Cotton 

Oambrell 

Bible 

Dole 

Ooldwater 

Bosks 

Domlnlck 

Gravel 

Oriffln 

Magnuson 

Oum«y 

Mathlaa 

Prozmlre 

McOovern 

Spong 

Hughes 

Mclntyre 

Stennls 

Inouye 

MlUer 

Talmadge 

Jackson 

Mondale 

Thurmond 

Jordan,  Idaho    Moss 

Tower 

Long 

Packwood 

Welcker 

NOT  VOTINO— 18 

Allott 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Muskle 

Brooke 

Mansfield 

Pastore 

Hansen 

McClellan 

Randolph 

Hams 

Metcalf 

Biblnnff 

Hatfield 

Montoya 

Scott 

Humphrey 

Mundt 

Sparkman 

So  Mr.  Stevenson's  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House  had 
agreed  to  the  concurrent  resolution  (S. 
Con.  Res.  78)  paying  tribute  to  President 
Harry  S.  Truman  on  the  occasion  of  his 
88th  birthday. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
reported  that  on  today,  April  20,  1972, 
he  presented  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  the  following  enrolled 
bills: 

S.  1989.  An  act  to  amend  tttle  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  renewal  of 
certain  star  route  contracts;  and 

S.  3163.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  of  Jan- 
uary 8,  1971  (Public  Law  91-660;  84  Stat. 
1967),  an  Act  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment at  the  Qulf  Islands  National  Seashore, 
in  the  States  of  Florida  and  Mississippi,  for 
the  recognition  of  certain  historic  values  at 
Port  Carlos,  Port  Redoubt,  Port  Barrancas, 
and  Port  Pickens  In  Florida,  and  Port  Mas- 
sachusetts In  Mississippi,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


RURAL  DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OF  1972 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  biU  (S.  3462)  to  provide 
for  the  development  of  rural  areas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  an  amendment  which  I  have  at  the 
desk,  and  ask  for  its  Immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  130.  line  14.  insert  the  following: 
after  "la.id"  insert  ",  and  particularly  rec- 
lamation reveseutlon  of  land  that  has  been 
mined,  strip-mined  or  abandoned  by  Its 
owners,". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
Shields  time? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  factors  that  holds  back  the  develop- 
ment of  many  rural  areas  is  the  fact 
that  large  sections  of  rural  America  have 
been  strip  mined  or  otherwise  devastated 
by  mining  operations  tliat  have  made  the 
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land  unproductive  and  which  in  mi  ny 
cases  have  left  the  land  in  such  condi- 
tion that  the  reclamation  and  revege  a- 
tion  of  these  areas  costs  more  than  he 
land  is  worth  once  the  operations  hi  ^ve 
been  completed.  This  language  wo  lid 
simply  make  it  possible  for  some  of  he 
moneys  in  this  bill  to  be  used  for  th  se 
purposes  when  the  local  interests  l  elt 
that  it  was  a  good  investment. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President,  i  rUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President  I 
have  examined  the  amendment  of  iie 
distinguished  Senator,  and  I  have  i  Is- 
cussed  it  with  the  ranking  mine  Ity 
member  of  the  committee,  and  we  ire 
in  accord.  It  is  an  excellent  amendm  int 
and  improves  the  bill. 

We  think  that  the  Soil  Conservat  ion 
Service  should  be  interested  in  imp9>v- 
ing  the  land  that  has  been  strlp-i 
or  abandoned  by  its  owners,  and  I 
that  the  Senate  will  accept  the  am< 
ment. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President, 
Senator  s^eld? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  ask  the  Senator! 
question:  Suppose  land  has  been  c^rip- 
mined  and  it  is  not  abandoned  ai  d  it 
has  an  owner.  Would  this  public  m  >ney 
be  used  to  reclaim  the  land  when  the 
owners  are  in  possession  of  it  an<  are 
able  to  reclaim  it?  Are  we  going  U  pay 
the  costs  to  reclaim  land  for  coal  om- 
panies  or  individuals  who  have  mix  id  it 
profitably  and  have  gone  away  ani  left 
it  in  the  public  domain? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  nost 
SUtes,  including  the  State  of  Kent  icky, 
which  has  one  of  the  best  miningSlaws 
of  any  State,  now  require  that 
permits  for  mining  are  issued,  bol 
posted  by  the  mining  companies 
certain  that  the  land  will  be  resto] 
productive  condition  once  the 
operation  has  been  completed. 

The  problem  is  that  there  are 
"orphan"  lands  that  have  been 
in  past  years,  when  our  mining  la^ 
lax,  and  these  mines  now  are  in 
tally   unproductive  state,  and  thi 
no  apparent  method  of  getting  recli 
tion  and  revegetation  practices  put] 
effect. 

It  is  the  intention  of  this  amendment 
that  under  the  terms  of  the  water  hed 
protection  and  flood  prevention  )ro- 
gram.  moneys  of  that  program  cou]  1  be 
used  for  the  reclamation  and  revegeti  tion 
of  strip  mines  or  abandoned  mine  i  in 
case  the  local  agencv.  the  Soil  Consc  Ta- 
tion  Service,  felt  that  this  was  a  food 
investment. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  appreciate  the 
ator's  purpose.  I  may  say  that  I  hj 
opportunity  to  go  with  him  and 
tor  Moss,  Senator  Cook,  and 
Baker  to  look  over  the  lands  in 
nessee  and  Kentucky. 

I  know  that  in  certain  areas  it 
be  important  to  take  measures  to  pi 
the  rivers  and  streams  and  lakes 
being  ruined  and  despoiled  by 
trolled  strip  mining.  But  is  thei 
provision  here  to  sissure  that  the 
shall  have  such  regulations  that  ofners 
or  the  mine  operators  will  also  t  s  re 


quired  to  assume  the  costs  of  reclaiming 
this  land  after  it  has  been  mined?  This 
bill  would  not  in  any  way  take  the  bur- 
den of  responsibility  for  reclamation 
away  from  the  mine  operators,  would  it? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  It  is  not  the  intention 
of  this  amendment  in  any  way  to  dimi- 
nish the  responsibilities  of  the  mine  op- 
erators or  the  landowners.  Most  of  the 
sou  conservation  practices  presently  sup- 
ported under  the  watershed  protection 
and  flood  prevention  program  require 
participation  by  private  land  owners.  In 
many  cases  there  is  a  cost-sharing  ar- 
rangement with  the  Federal  agency,  and 
the  same  arrangement  can  be  carried  out 
in  this  respect. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  hope  that  in  confer- 
ence, the  conferees  will  show  in  the  re- 
port what  the  effect  of  this  amendment 
might  be  as  it  would  apply  to  corporate 
or  individual  owners. 

The  problem  in  Kentucky  now  Is  that 
some  mining  companies  have  already 
despoiled  the  country.  For  example,  strip 
mining  to  supply  coal  for  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  has  practically  de- 
spoiled western  Kentucky.  The  mining 
that  has  been  done  there  has  runed 
water  tables  and  ruined  the  cotmtry  side. 
I  know  the  example  I  cite  is  an  extreme 
example.  I  know  the  Senator's  purpose. 

We  will  want  to  help  reclaim  these 
devastated  and  despoiled  areas.  We 
should  not,  however,  do  something  to  let 
the  Government  agencies  and  big  opera- 
tors escape  their  duty. 

I  want  to  make  a  correction.  The  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  did  not  mine 
this  land.  It  entered  into  contracts  with 
big  coal  companies  of  the  United  States 
who  IniUally  mined  it,  but  the  TVA  did 
not  withhold  sufBcient  funds  to  insure 
that  they  reclaimed  the  land.  I  believe 
that  should  be  their  responsibility. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  might 
say  that  the  problem  we  are  trying  to 
get  at  is  the  problem  that  exists  because 
of  lax  laws  in  the  past.  We  recognize 
that  particularly  the  TVA  has  strip- 
mining  provisions  in  its  contracts,  to 
make  certain  that  mining  companies  do 
not  destroy  the  surface  and  leave  the 
land  in  an  unproductive  condition.  In  the 
past,  in  Kentucky  and  in  many  other 
States,  including  my  own  State,  strip- 
mining  operators  have  left  the  land  in 
unproductive  condition,  and  we  must 
take  steps  to  correct  this  situation. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Assuming  that  the  big 
coal  companies  have  stripped  the  coal 
and  have  made  their  fortunes  on  the 
coal  but  leave  the  land  in  a  virtually 
worthless  condition — they  still  have  the 
title  to  the  land — would  the  Senator's 
proposal  authorize  that  the  land  be  re- 
stored to  a  highly  valuable  condition  for 
another  purpose,  so  that  they  might  pick 
up  another  fortune,  for  example,  in  land 
development,  recreation,  and  so  forth? 
I  can  see  that  it  would  be  desirable  to 
have  the  land  reclaimed,  but  it  goes 
against  the  grain  to  give  another  hand- 
out to  the  i>eople  who  already  have  been 
responsible  for  despoiling  it.  How  would 
that  be  handled? 

Mr.   BELLMON.  Mr.  President,   that 


problem  and  that  decision  largely  would 
be  handled  by  the  local  boards  of  di- 
rectors of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 
They  would  require  cost  sharing  partici- 
pation by  any  owner,  whether  it  is  a 
private  individual  or  a  company.  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  they  are  not  going 
to  use  the  funds  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  a  windfall  profit  for  a  la^e  cor- 
poration. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  realize  the  desirability 
of  restoring  the  land  to  valuable  condi- 
tion. It  Just  makes  me  uneasy. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  in  the  colloquy  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Coopkr),  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  Indicated  that 
the  intention  Is  that  money  used  under 
this  authority,  as  set  forth  in  his  amend- 
ment, would  not  be  used,  in  eflect,  to  get 
a  company  or  an  individual  off  the  hook, 
so  to  speak,  with  respect  to  their  re- 
sponsibilities under  a  State  law  to  take 
care  of  the  damage  done  in  strip  min- 
ing operations? 

Mr.  BEXLMON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MILLER.  May  I  say  to  my  col- 
leagues that  this  matter  will  be  In  con- 
ference. I  believe  that,  with  this  legis- 
lative history,  we  should  be  able  to  tnake 
sure  that  there  is  no  question  about  that 
in  the  minds  of  the  conferees  or  in  the 
report  of  the  conference. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  appreciate  the  con- 
tribution of  the  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member.  What  he  says  is  right 
as  to  my  intent  in  Inlnging  up  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  btusk  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Weickxr)  .  All  time  has  now  been  yielded 
back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Bkllmon). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 

is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  ccm- 
sent  that  my  colleague  from  Kansaw  (Mr. 
Pearson)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  this 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered;  and  the  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  94,  line  a,  add  the  following: 
after  the  period:  "ProTlded,  that  at  least  60 
per  centum  of  the  total  financial  assistance 
extended  under  sections  304(b),  306(a), 
310A.  and  312  (b),  (c)  and  (d)  shall  be  in 
counties  not  having  an  Incorporated  city  with 
a  population  of  more  tlum  SS.OOO  inhablUnts 
according  to  the  last  deoennlal  census." 

&fr.  DOLE.  BCr.  President,  tlUe  n  de- 
fines rural  areas  as  all  areas  outside 
cities  of  greater  than  60.000  population 
and  their  urbcuiized  and  urbanizing  areas, 
and  makes  these  rural  areas  eligible  for 
loans  and  grants  under  this  title. 

My  amendment  would  merely  require 
that  at  least  60  percent  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  and  nonf  arm  rural 
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development  loan  and  grant  funds  go  to 
counties  which  have  no  incorporated 
city  of  more  than  25,000  population. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  coun- 
ties having  a  city  of  more  than  25,000 
population  are  generally  viable  commu- 
nities and  are  not  as  badly  in  need  of 
the  type  of  assistance  provided  in  title 
n  as  are  counties  with  no  city  in  the 
25,000  population  category. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
examined  the  sunendment,  as  has  the 
distinguished  ranking  minority  member, 
and  the  staff,  and  I  see  no  objection  to 
it.  I  believe  it  might  improve  the  present 
language  in  the  bill.  I  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ate n'lll  agree  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Weicxzr).  All  time  on  the  amendment 
has  now  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  reported.  

"Die  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment as  follows: 

On  page  116,  line  25,  Insert  the  following: 
strike  "40  per  centum"  and  insert  "60  per 
centum". 

On  page  117,  line  7  strike  out  "20  per 
centum"  and  Insert  "25  per  centimi". 

On  page  117,  line  20,  strike  out  "40  per 
centum"  and  Insert  "25  per  centum". 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  as  one 
looks  at  the  tables  prepared  by  the  com- 
mittee, in  order  to  see  how  the  revenue- 
sharing  operation  will  tentatively  be  ap- 
portioned— and  this  is  a  kind  of  template 
of  what  will  probably  be  the  future  of 
revenue  sharing — we  find  a  heavy  em- 
phasis on  areas  which  have  lost  rtiral 
populations  heavily,  that  is  where  there 
has  been  a  decrease  in  nu^l  population. 

If  Senators  will  look  at  the  proposed 
charts  and  tables,  they  will  find  that 
out  of  the  50  States  only  10  States  get 
anything  whatever  out  of  this  particular 
form  of  revenue  sharing  as  is  provided 
for  in  section  1102 (aXC).  The  reason 
is  that  the  formula  is  such  as  to  take  in 
few  States. 

It  is  often  not  known  that  my  State  of 
New  York  has  a  true  rural  population. 
Other  industrial  States  have  major  rural 
populations  £is  well.  My  State  has  some 
major  rural  areas  where  there  are  real 
problems,  where  they  may  be  in  great 
need,  although  statistically  that  popula- 
tion may  show  an  increase  due  to  the 
number  of  families  which  have  moved 
out  from  a  metropolitian  district.  If  that 
growth  is  large  enough  to  the  point  of 
altering  the  census  in  the  area,  the  total 
population  will  show  an  increase  even 
though  the  "rural"  population  showed 
decrease. 

The  local  level  loss  of  population  and 
resultant  abandonment  of  the  farms  and 
the  margins  of  farming  areas  is  not  nec- 
essarily imdesirable.  Such  margins  may 
arise  because  the  soil,  climate,  and  topog- 
raphy no  longer  are  suitable  for  local 


agriculture,  and  such  areas  may  be  a  poor 
choice  for  the  investment  of  Federal 
funds.  On  the  other  hand,  investments 
in  rural  areas  with  increasing  popula- 
tions which  result  from  a  spilling  over 
from  metropolitan  areas  might  yield  a 
greater  result  in  terms  of  saving  farms 
from  urban  encroachment  and  attract- 
mg  some  mdustries  to  provide  rural  em- 
ployment. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  think  that  the 
formula  seems  to  be,  if  we  look  at  the 
results,  too  heavily  weighted  in  the  dl- 
rectiCHi  favoring  "decreasing  popula- 
tion," and  not  heavily  enough  weighted 
in  the  propositions  concerning  popula- 
ti(His  and  per  capita  income. 

For  those  reasons,  it  commends  Itself 
to  us  that  we  go  back  to  the  percentage 
distributicHi  formula  proposed  by  the 
administration.  That  is  all  I  am  propos- 
ing— the  administration  proposal  origi- 
nally in  the  bill  sponsored  by  the  Soia- 
tor  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller)  ,  S.  1612:  the 
applicable  percoitage  proportions  were 
50,  25.  and  25.  That  is  exactly  what  I 
am  suggesting  we  should  restore  them  to. 

Before  I  complete  my  argimient,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
at  the  desk  mav  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
examined  the  Senator's  amendment  and 
the  reason  for  his  offering  it,  as  has  the 
distinguished  Senator  f  mn  Alabama  who 
is  the  principal  author  of  title  m.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  thinks  that  it  will 
Improve  the  bill.  I  am  perfectly  sigreeable 
to  it  under  those  conditions.  I  cannot 
speak  for  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  committee.  He  will  have  to  speak 
for  himself. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  will  say 
that  if  the  Senator  frcnn  Alabama,  who 
is  the  author  of  the  amendment  the  way 
it  appears  in  the  bill,  feels  that  this  is 
an  improvement,  I  do  not  wish  to  dispute 
that.  I  think  it  will  require  a  little  more 
research.  As  long  as  this  bill  will  be  go- 
ing to  conference,  we  will  rewrite  a  lot 
of  the  bill  in  conference,  so  that  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I 
^ould  like  to  point  out  that  the  reason 
the  ctMnmittee  changed  the  formula  was 
there  was  a  mass  exodus  of  rural  people 
taking  place  during  the  1930's  and  the 
1940's  which  largely  depopulated  States 
such  as  <%lahoma  suid  other  major  sec- 
tions of  rural  America. 

The  committee's  thought  was  that  we 
should  take  into  accoimt  the  fact  that  at 
some  time  we  would  witness  the  return 
of  a  large  population  to  rural  America. 
There  was  the  feeling  that  we  should 
take  Into  account  the  fact  that  the  areas 
could  again  accommodate  larger  popula- 
tions if  the  necessary  services  were  pro- 
vided. So  that  the  formula  agreed  on  by 
the  committee  was  to  help  the  communi- 
ties prepare  themselves  for  larger  popu- 
lations than  presently  reside  there. 

I  feel  that  the  formula  the  committee 
came  up  with  properly  takes  account  of 
basic  population  out-migration.  I  feel 
that  it  is  a  better  arrangement  than 
the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from  New 


York.  But,  in  light  of  the  fact  that  both 
the  chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  agreeable  to  accepting  the 
amendment,  I  will  not  oppose  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
bock  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President,  I 
3rleld  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  , 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Tal- 
madge)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Miller)  very  much  for  their  coopera- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  state 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bUl  add  a  new  section  as 
follows: 

Sec.  1705(a)  Section  407  ai  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Act  of  1936,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  Inserting  "(a)"  immediately 
preceding  the  first  sentence  therectf  and  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  The  telephone  bank  Is  also  author- 
ized to  issue  telephone  debentures  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  may  in  his  discretion  pur- 
chase any  such  debentures,  and  for  such  pur- 
pose the  Secretary  of  the  Treasxiry  is  author- 
ized to  use  as  a  public  debt  transaction  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  any  securities  here- 
after issued  under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond 
Act,  as  now  or  hereafter  In  force,  and  the 
purposes  for  which  securities  may  be  Issued 
under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  as  now  or 
hereafter  in  force  are  extended  to  include 
such  purchases.  Each  purchase  of  telephone 
debentures  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
under  this  subsection  shaU  be  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  to  yield  a  return  at 
a  rate  not  less  than  a  rate  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  Into 
co.islderation  the  current  average  yield  on 
outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  of  comparable  maturity.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  sell,  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  and  at  such  price  or 
prices  as  he  shall  determine,  any  of  the  tele- 
phone debentures  acquired  by  him  under  this 
subsection.  AU  purchases  and  sales  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  such  debentures 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  treated  as 
public  debt  transactions  of  the  United 
States." 

(b)  The  right  to  repeal,  alter,  or  amend 
this  section  Is  expressly  reserved. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  purpose 
of  ttie  amendment  is  to  enhance  the 
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ability  of  the  Rural  Telephone  Bank  9 
obtain  funds  with  which  to  finance  ruril 
telephone  service. 

Mr.    President,    the   amendment 
been  discussed  with  the  chairman  of  tJie 
committee,  the  Senator  from  Oeorpa 
(Mr.  Talhadge),  and  the  ranking 
nority   member  of   the  committee. 
Senator  from  Iowa   (Mr.  Miller), 
been  made  aware  of  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  was  considered  atfthe 
time  the  telephone  bank  bill  was  pi 
in  1971.  This  amendment  was  not  ai 
to  at  that  time. 

The  Rural  Telephone  Bank  bill  kras 
passed  last  year  after  several  yeari  of 
consideration.  I  was  fortunate  to  Imve 
worked  for  passage  of  the  leglslatioa  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  beware 
coming  to  the  Senate,  and  can 
my  colleagues  that  the  expansion! of 
communications  this  bank  will  facilltite 
will  be  a  major  contribution  to  rural  |e- 
velopment.  Since  the  bill  was  signed  iato 
law  May  1,  1971,  it  has  become  appanbt 
that  new  legislation  action  is  need( 
Presently,  borrowing  authority  is 
stricted  to  the  private  market:  howevir, 
other  Federal  enterprises,  after  which 
this  bank  was  patterned,  have  authoaty 
to  borrow  from  the  Secretary  of  2he 
Treasurj'.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  ^rl 
L.  Butz,  in  a  letter  to  Spiro  T.  Agn 
President  of  the  Senate,  said: 

The  backlog  of  applications  for  telephlne 
loans  Is  currently  about  five  times  ihe 
amount  made  available  by  annual  appropfta 
tlona  for  loans  under  section  201  of  the  R 
Electrlflcatlon  Act.  The  act  requires  t^at 
loans  be  made  with  telephone  bank  fiilds 
instead  of  R£A  (2%  loans)  funds  if  }he 
borrower  has  an  average  subscriber  denaty 
of  more  than  three  per  mile.  Is  ellglblefor 
a  bank  loan,  and  bank  funds  are  avalU  lie 
therefor. 

The  recommended  legislation  would  fac  11- 
tate  the  bcmk's  ability  to  obtain  funds  »- 
quired  for  such  loans  on  favorable  terms  i  ad 
conditions.  The  Interest  rate  on  the  bai  k's 
borrowings  from  the  Treasury  would  be 
based  on  the  current  avera^  yield  on  c  Jt- 
standlng  marketable  obligations  of  he 
United  States  with  maturities  compare  )le 
to  the  bank's  borrowings. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  c  n- 
sent  to  have  the  letter  from  Secret  ry 
Butz  to  the  President  of  the  Sen  te 
printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  lei  ;er 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkc<  id, 
as  follows:  I 

DSPARTMXNT   OF  ACRICtri.Tt7llE, 

Washington,  D.C..  April  14.  19\ 
Hon.  Spno  T.  AoNEw, 
President  of  the  Senats, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mr.  Psxsioent:  Transmitted  here^th, 
for  consideration  of  the  Congress,  Is  a  <%aft 
bill  "To  amend  the  Rural  Electrlfloatlonuct 
of  1936.  as  amended,  to  enhance  the  abllty 
of  the  Rural  Telephone  Bank  to  obtain  twnia 
tor  the  supplementary  financing  progra^on 
favorable  terms  and  conditions." 

The  Department  recommends  enacti||Bnt 
of  the  draft  blU. 

After  more  than  5  years  of  legislative  Ef- 
forts supported  by  all  segments  of  the  te\ 

phone  Industry,  a  bill  to  establish  a  Ri 

lyiephone  Bank  was  approved  by  the 
gress  of  the  United  S>t*tes  and  signed  t>y 
President  Nixon  on  May  7.  1971,  as  Punic 
Law  93-12.  The  objective  of  this  leglslan>n 
was  to  meet  the  growing  coital  needs  pof 
rural  telephone  systems  by  providing  i 
and  Tisble  sources  of  financing  supplemei 


to  the  existing  telephone  loan  program  ad- 
ministered since  1949  by  the  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Administration,  an  agency  in  this 
Department. 

The  law  authorizes  the  Oovernment  to  pur- 
chase up  to  930.(XX).(XX)  annually  of  the  Tele- 
phone Bank's  Class  A  stock  untU  «300,(X)0,000 
has  been  Invested  In  such  stock.  It  also  au- 
thorizes the  Telephone  Bank  to  have  out- 
standing bonds,  debentures,  notes  and  other 
evidences  of  Indebtedness  not  In  excess  of 
eight  times  Its  paid-in  capital  and  retained 
earnings.  The  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
Telephone  Bank's  securities  offered  to  the 
public  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

A  review  of  the  Telephone  Bank's  financ- 
ing plans  by  the  Treasury  Department  and 
the  Offlce  of  Management  and  Budget  re- 
vealed the  need  for  the  legislation  now  being 
proi>o8ed  to  correct  a  defect  In  the  Telephone 
Bank's  borrowing  authority.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  the  Telephone  Bank  may  borrow 
only  from  the  private  market.  Other  Federal 
enterprises  which  have  authority  for  private 
market  borrowing  also  have  authority  to  bor- 
row from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  e.g., 
U.S.  Postal  Service.  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association,  and  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank.  Without  this  authority.  It  appears  that 
the  Telephone  Bank  will  have  to  pay  more  for 
Its  borrowings  than  other  Federal  agencies. 
This  will  have  a  pronounced  effect  on  the 
proportion  of  the  telephone  locm  backlog 
which  can  be  financed  by  the  Telephone 
Bank  for  borrowers  able  to  pay  more  than  the 
two  percent  statutory  interest  rate  estab- 
lished for  REA  loans. 

The  lack  of  this  authority  denies  to  the 
Rural  Telephone  Bank  the  possibility  of  di- 
rect loans  from  the  Treasury  which  can  be 
obtained  at  lower  costs  than  private  market 
borrowing,  even  by  Federal  agencies  which 
have  their  loans  backed  by  the  full  faith  and 
credit  of  the  United  States.  These  direct  loans 
would  have  no  adverse  budgetary  effect  since 
the  Telephone  Bank's  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures are  already  Included  in  the  Federal 
budget,  Irrespective  of  the  source  of  Its  bor- 
rowings. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  permit 
the  Rural  Telephone  B&nk  to  issue  Its  obli- 
gations to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
purchase  such  obligations  In  his  discretion. 
The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and 
the  Treasury  Department  support  such  leg- 
islation becaiise  It  would  shift  debt  manage- 
ment problems  from  the  Rural  Telephone 
Bank  to  the  Treasury  Department.  This 
would  eliminate  the  need  for  the  Rural  Tele- 
phone Bank  to  have  Its  own  Fiscal  Agency 
and  permit  It  to  minimize  borrowing  costs 
and  avoid  cash  flow  problems  which  could 
disrupt  Its  lending  program.  Interest  costs 
of  the  various  federally  s[x>nsored  agencies 
normally  exceed  Treasury  borrowing  costs  by 
substantial  amounts  and  the  ooet  of  money 
to  such  agencies  is  futher  Increased  by  the 
higher  underwriting  costs  of  relatively  small 
issues.  The  Treasury  already  has  the  nec- 
essary expertise,  flexibility,  volume,  and  mar- 
keting power  to  minimize  financing  costs  and 
assure  an  effective  flow  of  credit  for  the  sup- 
plementary financing  program  established  by 
the  Ck>ngress. 

Early  enactment  of  this  legislation  Is  rec- 
ommended to  facilitate  the  operations  of  the 
Rural  Telephone  Bank.  The  backlog  of  appli- 
cations for  telephone  loans  Is  currently  about 
five  times  the  amount  made  available  by  an- 
nual appropriations  for  loans  under  section 
201  of  the  Rural  Electrlflcatlon  Act.  The  Act 
requires  that  loans  be  made  with  Telephone 
Bank  funds  Instead  of  REA  funds  if  the  bw- 

rower  has  an  average  subscriber  density  of 
more  than  three  per  mile,  is  eligible  for  a 
Bank  loan,  and  Bank  funds  are  available 
therefor.  The  recommended  legislation  would 
facUltate  tbe  Bank's  ablUty  to  obtain  the 
funds  required  for  such  loans  on  favorable 
tenns  and  conditions.  The  interest  rate  on 


the  Bank's  borrowings  from  the  Treasury 
would  be  based  on  the  current  average  yield 
on  outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  tbe 
United  States  with  maturities  comparable  to 
the  Bank's  borrowings. 

The  Ofllce  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  pre- 
sentation of  this  proposed  legislation  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  Administration's 
program. 

A  slmUar  letter  la  being  sent  to  the  ^>eaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Sincerely, 

Eau.  L.  Bxnz. 

Secretary. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  OfBce 
of  Budget  and  Management  finds  there 
is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of 
the  proposed  legislation.  This  would  elim- 
inate the  need  for  the  rural  telephone 
bank  to  have  its  own  fiscal  agency  and 
permit  it  to  minimize  borrowing  costs 
and  avoid  cash  flow  problems  which 
would  disrupt  its  lending  program.  In- 
terest costs  of  the  various  federally  spon- 
sored agencies  normally  exceed  Treasury 
borowlng  costs  by  substantial  amounts 
and  the  cost  of  money  to  such  agencies 
is  further  Increased  by  the  higher  under- 
writing costs  of  relatively  small  issues. 
The  Treasury  already  has  the  necessary 
expertise,  flexibility,  volume,  and  the 
marketing  power  to  minimize  financing 
costs  and  assure  an  effective  fiow  of 
credit  for  the  supplementary  flnAwHng 
program  established  by  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  discussed  this 
amendment  as  I  have  said.  In  fact.  I  be- 
lieve the  distingiiished  chairman  of  the 
committee  has  introduced  a  bill  today 
that  would  accomplish  the  same  purpose. 
I  have  also  discussed  the  prcqioeed 
amendment  with  various  Members  in- 
terested in  rural  telephone  legislation 
and  those  who  dealt  directly  with  the 
telephone  bank  bill  enacted  and  signed 
into  law  by  President  Nixon  on  last  May 
1.  lliere  is  a  general  feeling  that  this 
is  needed. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
important  rural  development  measure  to 
insure  the  continued  expansion  of  our 
nural  telephone  communications  system. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  would  yield,  I  in- 
troduced a  bill  this  morning  for  the  De- 
partment by  request  that  would  accom- 
plish the  identical  thing  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kansas  seeks  to 
accomplish  by  his  amendment. 

We  have  examined  the  Department 
recommendations.  They  will  save  the 
Oovernment  money.  Our  staff  has  ex- 
amined the  recommendations.  The  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  conunittee 
has  also  examined  it.  We  all  agree  to  it. 
I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  approve  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  TALKfADOE.  Ur.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 

Senator  from  Kansas. 

Ilie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TALMADQB.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  has  some  amend- 
ments that  are  noncontroversial.  After 
we  obtain  third  reading  of  the  billit  is 
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my  understardlng  that  the  distinguished  shows  the  rural  per  capita  income  of  all  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
Senator  from  IlUnols  (Mr.  Perct)  was  to  States,  and  the  average  for  the  United  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time, 
speak  for  about  6  minutes.  I  have  had  States.  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
no  other  requests  for  time.  I  think  we  can  There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula-  has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on 
have  final  passage  of  the  bill  within  the  Uon  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
next  45  minutes.  I  sincerely  hope  that  Rccobd.  as  follows:  tor  from  West  Virginia, 
we  can  do  so.  swai  income  per  capita  The  amendmoit  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  United  Stetes  average                          $2. 878  ^^-  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 

I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and     Alabama i,  886  I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 

ask  for  Its  immediate  c<msideraUoii.             Alaska 8, 708  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk     ArlBona 2, 233  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

will  report  the  amendment.                          Arkanaaa 1.958  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  cleric  proceeded  to  state    California 2. 9ie  The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  state 

the  amendment.                                            S^wr,",;' a'ala  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.     S^Se       2  8«  ^^-  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  further  piorida                                      Z""  2!  388  ^  ^^  unanimous  consent  that  fiuiiier 

reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  oeorgia~IIII~""I"~""~I~""  i!8»4  reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 

with.  HawaU 2, 577     With.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without     Idaho 2, 530  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection.  It  is  so  ordered.                             minois  „: 2. 798  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows:          Indiana 2.8OI  The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Iowa  2  Oo3 

On  page  141.  after  the  period  in  line  11,     t^ **  " 2*798  ^^  P***  ^*'''  *>«**«•'»  !!'»*"  ^  and  7,  insert 

add  the  following:                                                       Kentuekv             '  l'964  the  foUowing: 

"In  addition,  there  Is  also  authorized  to  louIsIs^  i'963  "<*=)  ^  addition  to  the  amoimts  author- 
be  approprUted  for  each  such  fiscal  year  ^,„^  2523  Ized  by  subsection  (a)  there  is  also  author- 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title  the  M^rvland"  3  032  *****  *°  ^*  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year 
sum  of  $2,000,000  for  use  In  those  SUtes  J^Uchuaetta                                            3*  044  ei><l*i^  J"'»«  30.   1974.  and  for  each  fiscal 

where  the  per  capita  Income  In  rural  areas     ^J^^~„           o'  544  y®"  thereafter,  for  carrying  out  all  the  pur- 

as  defined  m  section  102(b)  of  this  Act  Is     iJiMuSjta' a'2M  P°*®"  °'  "**"  ""*'  "*"  "^*°'  °'  $25,000,000  for 

below  the   national   average   per   capita   in-  Mi--u.in„i                                                       1880  *llocatlo»    among    those    States    where    the 

come  of  the  population  of  rural  areas  and  »Jw!urt                                                        2' 145  P*''  caP'**  H"5on»e  o^  those  living  on  small 

where  the  Chief  of  the  I\>rest  Service  deter-     w~firl  o'  763  '»"*>•  ^  ""*!  *"*•»   (*»  defined  In  Section 

mines  that  the  timber  reserves  within  the     «,br«ska 2' 766  102(b)   of  tWs  Act)   Is  below  the  national 

area  concerned   are   of  such   Inxportance   to  >j-_^^                                                             4*391  average  per  capita  income  of  the  population 

the  national  timber  reserve  to  warrant  spe-  «*!  HamnRhrAT                                          9*880  °'  "^""^  areas.  Such  sum  shall  be  allocated 

clal  consideration.  Such  funds  shall  be  utU-     "iZ    Tersev        2  781  *°  """^^  SUtes  on  the  basis  of  the  number 

Ized  by  each  such  State  for  added  assistance     tlZZ  w.lTll 9' 920  <*'  persons  In  each  such  State  who  Uve  on 

in  those   multl jurisdictional   planning  dls-     {J*„  vnHr     ~ 9  819  ■°»*11  farms  In  rural  areas    (as  defined  In 

trlcts  as  defined  In  section  1002(h)  of  this     „"!lh  J^Jr^w'" ' o 'Til  section  102(b)   of  this  Act)   and  whose  m- 

Act  where  the  rural  per  caplU  Income  la  be-  ^°l^  f^^Il^ a  409  come  la  below  the  poverty  level,  as  deter- 
low  the  national  average."                                       n!hi       "***"* am  nalne*   by   the  Secretary  of  AgriciUture  as 

Mr. ROBERT c. BYRD. Mr. President,  o^a\o,i:::::-^::::::::::::::::::::  2: 200  ^rmiLTion  ^.^^^^^.--"^ ""**  '""^  '^' 

first  let  me  express  appreciation  to  the     Oregon  — a.TOl  ^^  ^^^  ^^   jj^^  g   ^^^  -title"  insert 

distinguished  manager  of  the  MU  for  his     ^t^    tT  h s'oia  "pursuant  to  subsection  (a)".  Reletter  suc- 

forbearance  in  waiting  until  I  could  come     ^^^  cS^a 2  100  c««^8  subsections  accordingly. 

to  the  floor  from  an  executive  meeting  ^^^^  Dakota-I"""IIIIII""""I  2!  688  Mr    ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 

of  the  Judiciary  Committee.                           Tennessee   1,967  ^^^^    this  amendment  deals  with  tiUe 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  deals     Texas 2.848  vrr  of  s  "uri   whlrh  directs  the  Secre- 

with  title  VI  of  the  bUl.  which  author-     Utah 2.2»4  Sr  'f  j^Ljxre  to^blSh  alSro- 

izes  the  Secretary  of  Agricultiire  to  pro-     v«j^c«t  a,»4  ^*>  ^^^JSTve^^t^d  s^ 

to aiTo?riS^tSJTffld°r[n^S^!  ^X^n-::::::::::::::::::::::r.  5:S?  SIS  r^rch.  utmzing  uie  land  grant 

tf„»^«^S=^^™«i«  trX   »^^S^,^n     West  v^glnu 2.088  institutions  and  the  extension  programs. 

?^t,^«llL  t^  fltS^S^fl^-^?  !?,^J^  wisconsiTl! 2.819  Hopefully.  Uiis  type  of  research  will  as- 
local  forces  to  fight  wildfires  in  rural     Wyoming  2,870  gist  in  developing  the  means  to  make 

lu-eas  and  rural  communities  of  5,5()0  or     American  Samoa 4ra  sraaR  farms   profitable,   and   thus   en- 

S?teruSf?ri°5ftL"n?eU'^C"t;  J^*;^  itiio:::::::::::::::::::::::"  liSS  -^^^.^rteS^rSJ^JSTS 

exceed  50  percent  or  budgeted  or  actual    virgin  islands 1,627  ^  ^^^iJ^.^'e^^ed^LSTaS^  to 

expenditures  ,  whichever  is  less.  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  seek  employment. 

This  amendinent  does  riot  alter  or  de-  this  amendment  would  simply  insure  that  The   land   grant   university   in   each 

"r^^K  .!^l"u®'l'^"^S  provisions  m  title  VI  there  are  additional  amounts  available  state  will  be  the  focal  point  of  this  re- 

M™i^;i™!^i!!.!f;i^i'iT  e^iSSi^iS^;  ^  assist  areas  within  States,  which  need  search  and  the  Extension  Service  will 

My  amentoient  would  add  $2,000  000  per  jt  most.  act  as  the  conduit  to  transmit  tiie  results 

fhf  ;.«!  «iV  t!^l  i?Ji^^»  \«  K.?  Mr-  President,  may  I  say  tiiat  I  have  of  this  program  back  to  the  people  in 

the  same  matching  provisions,  to  be  dte-  discussed  this  amendment  with  the  dis-  the  ixiral  areas. 

tributed  to  States  where  the  per  capita  tinguished  manager  of  Uie  bill  (Mr.  Tal-  Mr.  President,  my  amendment  does 

S^^™™   -ft^h-J**;^  ™L.^;  «*°G«>  a°d  with  the  distinguished  Sena-  not  reduce  or  detract  frx>m  any  of  the 

of?hi^^Li^iHili™f?m^t^f  ^r  f«>™  Kansas  (Mr.  MILLER)  and  my  existing  provisions  of  tiUe  VH.  It  does, 

fimSfr^I^r^^fiSr,  S  frH^iJS  amendment  was  modified  to  meet  some  however,  authorize  an  additional  $25.- 

IT^  J^S^«..^r^^^lJ^^fy.^^'  o'  "»e  suggestions  and  to  conform  with  000,000   for   Uie  same   purposes,   to   be 

u^^i^^yZi  ?^J^*S.^^?»  ?r!^T  «>«»«  o'  "le  suggestions  made  by  Senator  apportioned  to  those  States  having  a  high 

inn<?npiff5?n  ffTf  .lilnt^.  ^i~  M^««-  ^  ^^^P*  "»»*  ^^  amendment  will  percentage  of  rural  residents,  Uving  on 

aT20^?X:^i^tlinw  L^  whf/h  ^  agreed  to.  imaU    fwms,    with    below-poverty    in- 

^nn  \SS5S-i^^Sf     f^m    ^  Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  have  comes.  TiUe  VH,  as  reported  by  the  Sen- 

«minHJ^«^^«n^^H™tJl5rt«o^  examined  Uie  amendment  as  has  the  staff  ate    Agriculture    Committee    authorizes 

Sorofliie^4;S  £^^^T  ^^  ^^e  ranking  member  of  our  com-  $50,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1974:  $85,000.- 

S^  in  ^^  S  MoSiesota^iu-  ^^^-  ^e  Uilnk  it  is  a  good  amend-  000  for  fiscal  year  1975;  and  $135,000,000 

tsiana.  Alabama  Oklahoma  Georgia  and  ment.  We  hope  that  the  Senate  will  agree  for  fiscal  year  1976  and  subsequent  years, 

my  own  State  of  West  Virginia.  I  ask  to  it.  Mv  amendment  would  authorize  an  addi- 

unanlmous  consent  to  have  included  In  Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re-  tional  $25,000,000  per  year,  to  be  dls- 

the  Rkcord  at  this  point,  a  table  which  mainder  of  my  time.  tributed  to  the  States  in  proportion  to 
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the  number  of  persons  residing  on 

farms  in  rural  areas,  with  incomes  beIo\, 
the  poverty  level,  as  determined  by  thJ 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  of  the  mc 
recent  date  for  which  such  determlnt 
tlon  is  available. 

Therefore,  under  my  amendment, 
areas  in  this  Nation  which  need  this  t] 
of   assistance   the  most,   would   rec 
special  attention,  to  assist  them  in  cat 
ing  up  with  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  discussed 
matter  with  the  able  manager  of  the 
the   Senator   from   Georgia    (Mr.   Ti 
MADGE) ,  and  with  the  distinguished  __ 
Ing  minority  member  of  the  commltt 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  B4illi 
The  amendment  has  been  modified 
conform  to  certain  suggestions  madej 
the  ranking  minority  member  (Mr. 

LER). 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  the  ami 
ment  will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TALMADQE.  Mr.  President.  I : 
examined  the  amendment,  as  has 
staff,  and  as  has  the  ranking  minoj 
member.  We  think  it  Is  a  good  amer 
ment.  I  hope  the  Senate  agrees  to  it^ 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank 
distinguished  manager  of  the  bill 
what  he  said.  I  have  also  cleared^ 
matter  with  the  distinguished  Sen! 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  .  1 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  Join'  . 
colleague,  the  distinguished  manage:  of 
the  bill  (Mr.  Talmaoge)  in  suppoH  ng 
the  amendment.  I  believe  it  Is  a  g  od 
amendment.  I  am  not  sure  that  he 
formula  we  have  provided  in  that  amei  d- 
ment  is  everything  that  we  believe  it 
should  be  but  this  is  going  to  conferer  :e. 
and  I  have  assured  the  dlstinguisl  ed 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  that  in  he 
interim  we  could  get  statistics  wHch 
should  be  able  to  confirm  what  we  th  nk 
is  right,  and  if  they  do  not  bear  out  we 
would  be  pleased  to  work  with  hin  in 
trying  to  come  up  with  an  allocai  on 
formula  that  will  fit  the  purposes  of  he 
amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
able  Senator,  and  I  thank  the  dls  in- 
guished  manager  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  remi  In- 
der  of  my  time. 

Mr.  TALMADQE.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  (  me 
is  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on  ag  ee- 
Ing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen  tor 
from  West  Virginia. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  iill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  HARTKE  Mr.  President.  I  s  nd 
to  the  desk  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  '  lie 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  isk 
imanimous  consent  that  further  rea«  ng 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with  nd 
that  the  amendment  be  printed  in  he 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witt  )ut 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and.  wit*  mt 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  prli  »d 
In  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  prir  ed 
In  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 


On  page  163,  line  8  add  the  following  new 
Bubaectlon : 

"(c)  No  financial  or  other  aaslatance  sbaU 
be  extended  under  any  provision  of  this  Act 
unless  the  Secretary  of  Labor  certifies  that 
the  provisions  of  this  section  have  been  com- 
piled with.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall.  In 
cooperation  with  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, develop  a  system  of  certification  which 
wUl  Insure  the  expeditious  processing  of 
requests  for  assistance  under  this  Act." 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
this  amendment  on  behalf  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Huicphrit)  and 
msrself. 

Under  my  amendment  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  would  have  to  certify  that  the 
financial  and  other  assistance  provided 
under  this  proposed  act  Is  being  pro- 
vided In  compliance  with  the  act's  anti- 
piracy  provisions.  My  amendment  also 
would  require  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, to  develop  a  certification  sys- 
tem which  would  Insure  quick  handling 
and  processing  of  requests  for  assistance 
under  this  act. 

I  believe  it  most  Important  that  this 
amendment  be  Incorporated  Into  the  bill. 
I  know  of  no  existing  Federal  law  or  pro- 
gram containing  similar  antlplracy  pro- 
visions which  place  enforcement  of  those 
provisions  with  anyone  other  than  the 
Secretary  of  Labor.  The  Secretary  of  La- 
bor is  in  the  best  position  to  enforce 
such  provision.  His  Department  has  most 
of  the  figures  and  data  required  to  make 
such  Judgments  and  as  I  have  already 
Indicated,  the  Secretary  already  has  slm- 
Uar  responsibility  under  several  other 
laws.  To  vest  that  responsibility  under 
this  act  to  anyone  other  than  to  him 
would  be  sloppy  legislating,  and  in  this 
case,  would  unnecessarily  add  to  the  ad- 
ministrative burdens  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  discussed  this 
matter  with  the  manager  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
approved  what  it  thought  was  a  very 
strong  antlplracy  provision.  It  '.s  not  our 
purpose  to  take  Jobs  from  one  section 
and  create  them  in  another  section.  We 
thought  the  provisions  of  the  bill  quite 
stringent.  However,  we  have  discussed 
the  provisions  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Indiana.  The  staff 
has  studied  it,  and  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee (Mr.  Mn.LBR)  has  studied  It. 

I  see  no  objection.  It  would  merely  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  certify 
it  would  not  transfer  Jobs  from  one  sec- 
tion to  another. 

I  urge  that  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sena- 
tors yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  yielded  back.  The  question  Is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  Presldait,  I 
know  of  no  further  amendments  at  thla 
time.  The  Senator  from  Illinois  has  bem 
most  patient  in  waiting  to  make  his  re- 
marics.  If  he  will  permit  me  to  do  so  I 
would  like  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum  to  get  a  sufficient  nimiber  of  Sen- 
ators in  the  Chamber  to  request  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  final  passage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  have  any  objec- 
tion to  the  clerk  proceeding  to  third 
reading  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  TALMADQE.  No. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  that  the 
time  be  equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum.  I  request 
attaches  to  let  Senators  know  we  desire 
Senators  in  the  Chamber  to  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  nilnois  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan) 
has  introduced  S.  10,  a  bill  on  rural  de- 
velopment, that  is  backed  by  an  over- 
whelming number  of  Senators.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  under 
his  chairmanship,  has  given  very  serious 
consideration  to  the  organization  of  our 
rural  development  programs  and  how  we 
can  stimulate  and  implemoit  those  pro- 
grams. 

On  January  24  and  25  of  this  year  I 
was  the  chairman  of  field  hearings  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions specifically  directed  to  problems  of 
economic  development  in  34  county  areas 
in  southern  Illinois.  We  heard  19  expert 
witnesses.  I  learned  a  great  deal  as  a  re- 
sult of  that  experience. 

I  commend  our  distinguished  chair- 
man, who  has  presented  today  a  bill  that 
is  aimed  in  the  direction  of  assisting  and 
aiding  rural  America.  I  know  that  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClel- 
lan),  were  it  possible  for  him  to  be  in 
the  Chamber  today,  would  be  speaking  ' 
in  strong  support  of  this  general  concept, 
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an  area  in  which  he  has  dcHie  a  great 
deal  of  creative  and  picMieerlng  work 
throughout  the  years. 

In  the  President's  Rural  Development 
Message  on  February  1,  he  called  for  spe- 
cial attention  to  rural  development  and 
made  proposals  for  strengthening  the 
Federal  Government's  rural  development 
programs.  But  he  made  clear  that  these 
programs  could  be  better  implemented 
in  the  context  of  a  new  Department  of 
Community  Development. 

Comprehensive  reorganization  would  mean 
that  every  Federal  dollar  spent  on  niral  de- 
velopment could  have  a  far  greater  impact. 
I  again  caU  on  the  Congress  to  establish  this 
new  Department  [of  Community  Develop* 
ment],  which  would  be  imlquely  capable  of 
launching  a  well-devel(^>ed,  weU -coordinated 
campaign  to  achieve  the  nation's  community 
development  goals. 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  my 
support  of  this  concept  based  on  my  own 
experience. 

In  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee we  have  had — to  date — 8  days  of 
hearings  on  the  President's  executive  re- 
organization program  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Community  Development — 2 
days  in  May,  1  in  Jime,  3  in  December 
1971,  2  last  week. 

We  have  had  a  wide  range  of  excellent, 
bipartisan  wittlesses,  thoroughly  familiar 
with  issues  of  Government  structure, 
goals,  and  functions:  Charles  Schultze, 
Joe  Callfano.  Ben  Helneman.  Roy  Ash. 
John  Gardner.  George  Schultz.  Arnold 
Weber,  Secretary  John  Connally.  Mayor 
Lugar  of  Indianapolis,  urban  planners 
and  economic  plaimers.  and  the  Govern- 
ment officials  most  concerned  with  urban 
and  rural  development,  transportation 
and  commimity  facilities.  All  have  sup- 
ported executive  reorganization,  and 
DCD. 

In  addition,  on  January  24  and  25  I 
chaired  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee field  hearings  specifically  directed 
to  problems  of  economic  development  in 
the  34-county  area  of  southern  Illinois. 
We  have  19  expert  witnesses. 

I  learned  from  these  experlmces  that 
the  present  method  of  organMng  Gov- 
ernment programs  to  deal  with  commu- 
nity problems  has  failed.  The  main  prob- 
lem facing  most  of  our  communities,  no 
matter  where  they  are.  in  urban  Indian- 
apolis, suburban  St.  Louis,  or  rural  Illi- 
nois. Is  the  fragmentation  of  Federal 
Government  delivery  systems.  DilTerent 
Federal  programs,  all  directed  in  some 
way  at  community  development,  typi- 
cally require  different  types  of  grant  ap- 
plications, operate  according  to  different 
standards  and  requirements,  and  differ- 
ent administrative  Jurisdictions. 

This  fragmentation  makes  it  almost 
impossible  for  a  mayor,  whether  of  a  vil- 
lage or  city,  to  learn  how  to  deal  with  the 
massive  Federal  Government  in  a  short 
2-  or  4-year  term.  By  the  time  he  has 
learned  it  he  is  out  of  office.  A  League  of 
Cities/Council  of  Mayors  survey  showed 
that  of  1,856  cities  responding:  242 
mayors  had  terms  of  1  year;  747  had 
terms  of  2  years;  and  803  had  terms  of  4 
years. 

The  result,  as  the  President  said  in  his 

special  message  on  February  1,  is  that — 

One  of  the  most  significant  barriers  to 

effecUve  planning  and  coonllaatlon  In  rural 


areas  has  been  the  fragmenUtlon  of  Federal 
efforts.  Too  many  programs  which  should  be 
closely  related  are  operating  as  very  separate 
entitles.  As  a  result.  State  and  community 
leaders  must  often  run  a  complex  obstacle 
course  In  order  to  obtain  develc^ment  assist- 
ance. Frequently  there  is  poor  coordination 
and  wasteful  duplication  and  In  some  cases 
the  action  of  one  Federal  agency  actually 
conflicts  with  that  of  another. 

The  principal  reason  for  this  fragmenta- 
tion has  been  the  failure  of  the  Government 
to  recognize  the  interrelationship  among  ru- 
ral, suburban  and  urban  problems  and  the 
need  to  strengthen  the  essential  social  and 
economic  partnership  between  rural  America 
and  our  great  metrt^olitan  centers. 

I  believe  the  proper  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem Is  to  gather  the  principal  Federal  pro- 
grams which  support  community  develop- 
ment within  a  single  new  Department  of 
Community  Development. 

Creating  a  new  Department  of  Com- 
munity Development  with  all  the  neces- 
sary community-development  programs 
would  strengthen,  not  weaken,  the  Agri- 
culture Department. 

The  Agriculture  Department  has  a 
massive  responsibility:  assuring  ade- 
quate, inexpensive  food  and  fiber  needs 
for  the  United  States  and  much  of  the 
world. 

It  is  unrealistic  to  expect  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  be  two  separate 
Secretaries:  one  for  agricultural  produc- 
tion and  one  for  community  develop- 
ment. These  are  separate  Jobs. 

Rural  community  development  will  be 
strengthened,  not  weakened,  l^  being 
linked  with  the  Department  whose  main 
concern  is  national  community  develop- 
ment. The  new  DCD  will  have  a  very 
strong  rural  development  mission. 

The  DCD  would  put  an  end  to  the 
senseless,  artificial  division  between 
"rural"  and  "urban"  communities. 
Where  does  an  urbsui  community  end  and 
a  rural  community  b^gin?  What  is  dis- 
tinctly different  about  an  urban  or  sub- 
urban community  as  (Hiposed  to  a  pri- 
marily "rural"  one?  One  of  the  biggest 
problems  of  smaller  towns  has  been  that 
they  have  been  treated  as  something  out- 
side the  mainstream  of  our  national  de- 
velcwment.  The  DCD  would  make  them 
inclusive  units. 

I  realize  that,  because  the  Department 
of  Community  Development  has  not  been 
enacted,  it  is  impossible  to  refer  the  new 
rural  community  development  programs 
being  created  in  this  bill  to  the  new  De- 
partment. But  the  prospects  for  the  bill 
are  good.  The  House  Government  Oper- 
ations Committee  is  beginning  its  mark- 
up of  the  bill.  We  Intend  to  proceed  in 
the  Senate,  with  the  support  of  Senator 
RiBicoFF  and  the  help  of  Senator 
Chiles  who  has  been  authorized  by  Sen- 
ator McClellan  and  Senator  Rnicorr 
to  chair  hearings  in  their  unavoidable 
absence. 

The  Senate  Government  Operations 
Committee  will  certainly  want  to  Include 
in  the  new  bill  all  of  the  programs  nec- 
essary to  structure  a  viable,  strong  De- 
partment of  CcHumunity  Development 
with  a  strtHig  mission  to  promote  rural 
development. 

In  conclusion,  therefore,  I  am  sure  that 
the  Senate  will,  when  presented  with  the 
work  of  its  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee, agree  with  the  theory  and  struc- 


ture of  the  new  Department,  and  agree 
that  it  sliould  contain  the  rural  develop- 
ment programs  now  t}eing  lodged  in  the 
Agriculture  Department. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President  I  would 
like  to  express  my  support  for  the  Rural 
Development  Act  of  1972.  Thirty  million 
Americans  have  left  the  farms  and  the 
small  towns,  since  the  beginning  of  World 
War  n.  for  the  promise  of  city  living, 
draining  the  countryside  of  its  promise! 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  predicted 
that  by  1980  the  United  States  would 
have  only  2.6  million  farmers  remaining 
on  the  land.  In  1972  there  are  only  2.9 
millicHi  left.  At  present  70  percent  of  the 
people  in  the  United  States  live  on  2  per- 
cent of  the  land.  The  rural  people  left 
the  countryside  for  the  amenities  the  city 
pnnnlsed.  And  suddenly  both  the  resi- 
dents of  the  urban  areas  and  the  rural 
people  are  beginning  to  realize  that 
something  is  wrong.  As  the  committee 
report  pointed  out — ^nobody  planned  it 
that  way.  and  maybe  that's  the  trouble. 
Well,  this  piece  of  legislation  is  a  plan. 
It  is  a  plan  for  a  total  approach  to  rural 
development.  We  know  that  rural  Amer- 
ica is  both  separate  and  unequal;  that 
rural  America  has  about  half  of  the  Na- 
tion's poverty;  60  percent  of  the  sub- 
standard housing;  that  hundreds  of 
towns  are  without  adequate  water  and 
sewer  systems  and  that  there  is  a  lack 
of  credit  for  housing,  venture  capital, 
and  even  public  facilities.  HopefuUy,  this 
bill  will  bring  some  planning  and  sanity 
to  national  growth  patterns  and  give 
Americans  a  choice  of  where  they  want 
to  live — a  real  choice,  which  is  something 
they  do  not  presently  have. 

■ntle  Vin  of  this  legislation  contains 
a  section  I  am  particularly  interested  in. 
On  April  19.  1971.  Senator  Packwood  in- 
troduced, and  I,  along  with  others  co- 
sponsored,  S.  1560.  I  offered  and.  the 
committee  accepted  the  language  of  S. 
1560  as  an  amendment  to  the  rural  de- 
velopment bill.  Section  1704  of  title  vm 
would  amend  the  SoU  Conservation  and 
Domestic  AUotment  Act  to  permit  shar- 
ing the  cost  of  agriculture-related  pollu- 
tion prevention  and  abatement  measures. 
Under  current  provision  of  the  act  there 
is  Federal  money  avaUable  for  convert- 
ing to  a  pollution-abatement  practice  if 
the  practice  will  also  conserve  soil  and 
water. 

In  several  States,  Florida  for  example, 
smudge  pots  are  one  of  the  principle 
methods  of  protecting  fruit  and  vege- 
table crops  from  frost  damage.  Growers 
bum  a  variety  of  materials  such  as  old 
tires  and  cross  ties  to  create  the  neces- 
sary heat — and  along  with  that  heat  a 
severe  air  pollution  problem  is  also  cre- 
ated. Section  1704  authorizes  cost-shar- 
ing so  growers  can  convert  to  sm<Aele6S 
grove-heaters. 

This  section  also  assists  in  cost  shar- 
ing to  eliminate  burning  of  slash  and 
other  wastes,  crop  residues,  and  water, 
air  or  land  pollution  from  farm  live- 
stock, poultry  bams,  and  feedlots. 

Clean  air  and  water  can  no  longer  be 
taken  for  granted  in  rural  America.  Sec- 
tion 1704  will  help  initiate  new  air.  water 
and  land   antipollution   measures   and 
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help  solve  the  serious  problem  of  po^ 
tion  from  agricultural  sources 

Mr.  President  I  believe  the  Senate 
it  passes  this  legislation,  will  be  expre  s 
ing  its  commitment  to  rural  develf}- 
ment.  I  believe  Uiis  legislation  inte: 
fles  our  effort  to  provide  a  true  clijqfate 
of  opportunity  in  rural  America 

Mr.    PEARSON.    Mr.    President, 
Rural  Development  Act  of   1972 
many  respects  a  historic  piece  of  1 
tion. 

Its  enactment  will  not  solve 
problems    that    plague    rural    Ami 
nor  will  it  in  or  of  itself  bring  a) 
balanced  national  growth  that  is 
portant  to  the  ecoonmic  health 
cial  well-being  of  our  future  gene 
but  it  represents  a  good  beginning, 
It    demonstrates    in    hard,    co: 
terms  the  determination  of  the  Co; 
to  address  itself  to  the  goal  of  nu-i 
veloixnent      and      balanced      na; 
growth. 

It  reflects  the  growing  conviction] 
a  continuation  of  present  ix>pulatloi 
economic  growth  trends  will  only 
to  generate  future  economic  ine 
cles  and  magnify  our  social  ills. 
It  constitutes  a  rejection  of  thi 
notion  that  growth  patterns  are  so: 
dictated  by  Immutable  natural  la 
economics. 

It  is  a  recognition  that  in  compa! 
to  metropolitan  areas,  our  rural 
munities  are  often  shortchanged  In 
eral  assistance  programs  for  health, 
cation,  housing,  and  welfare. 

It  is  a  reaction  to  an  expressed 
opinion    which    clearly    indicates 
Americans  want  a  more  meaningf 
portunity  to  earn  a  decent  livlngland 
raise  their  families  in  communiti^  of 
their  choice. 

Those  of  us  who  have  urged  a  na 
policy  of   rural   development  and 
anced  national  growth,  take  a  grea 
of  satisfaction  in  this  legislation 
a  few  of  us  flrst  began  to  propose 
development    initiatives    several 
ago  there  was  little  interest,  butlnow 
there  Is  a  visible  and  growing  na(  onal 
commitment  to  this  cause. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Agrici  Iture 
Committee,  particularly  the  SubcoE  mit- 
tee  on  Rural  Development  is  to  be  om- 
mended  for  their  own  commitmei  t  to 
this  cause  and  for  the  enormous  irork 
that  has  been  done  in  preparing  an  re- 
porting this  piece  of  legislation  U  the 
floor. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  long  been  r  cog- 
nized that  the  lack  of  credit  is  oi  e  of 
the  major  barriers  to  a  successful  mg- 
range  rural  community  developmei^  ef 
fort.  Smalltown  banks  often  do  not 
adequate  resources  to  finance  indui 
and  other  economic  development 
ects.  Beyond  the  problem  of  shor' 
loan  funds,  smalltown  banks  are 
not  properly  staffed  to  service  de 
ment  loans. 

Under  present  conditions  thereils  a 
very  considerable  flow  of  capital 
the  rural  area.  We  need  a  system Ithat 
will  serve  to  retain  capital  in  rural  areas 
and  will  serve  to  Increase  the  flo^  of 
capital  into  our  smsJler  oommunitl' 

This  was  recognized  by  Presilent 
Nixon's  Task  Force  on  Rural  Deva(v>- 
ment  which  in  1970  recommended  I  the 
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creation  of  an  Institution  patterned  after 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration  aimed 
at  increasing  availability  of  credit  in 
rural  areas  for  economic  development 
purposes.  Following  the  recommendation 
of  the  President's  task  force  I  proposed 
the  establishment  of  the  Rural  Com- 
munity Development  Buok  in  March  of 
1970.  That  proposal  was  again  intro- 
duced in  the  92d  Congress  in  February 
of  1971. 

The  original  title  I  of  the  Rural  De- 
velopment Act  would  have  created  an 
Independent  rural  development  credit 
system  with  regional  and  district  o£Qces. 
I  regret  that  this  title  was  eliminated.  I 
believe  that  it  was  needed.  However,  the 
size  of  the  vote  in  support  of  title  I  gives 
hope  that  after  study  and  hearings  the 
Congress  will  vote,  at  some  future  date, 
to  create  a  rural  community  development 
bank  of  some  type. 

The  Rural  Development  Act  contains 
language  to  greatly  strengthen  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  Farmers  Home  Admmistra- 
tion  to  serve  the  cause  of  rural  develop- 
ment. The  Farmers  Home  Administration 
Is  authorized  to  make  business  and  de- 
velopment loans  as  well  as  to  continue  its 
traditional  service  to  farmers  and  to  very 
small  towns.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
broadening  and  strengthenmg  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  is  most 
desirable.  This  title  is  especially  impor- 
tant in  view  of  the  elimination  of  the  de- 
velopment bank's  proposals. 

A  general  rural  revenue  sharing  pro- 
gram authorizing  $500  million  annually 
is  provided  by  the  bill.  This  will  serve  to 
considerably  strengthen  the  capacity  of 
the  State  and  local  governments  to  carry 
out  rural  development  programs  of  their 
own. 

Other  titles  will  serve  to  strengthen 
water  and  soil  conservation  programs 
and  particularly  to  provide  special  as- 
sistance which  will  help  to  better  link 
conservation  efforts  to  rural  community 
development  programs. 

Another  title  will  establish  a  3-year 
pilot  program  for  Are  protection  in 
small  rural  towns  and  certainly  this  is  a 
fully  Justified  and  needed  program. 

The  bill  also  directs  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  establish  a  program  in  ru- 
ral development  and  small  town  research 
through  the  Land  Orant  College  and 
University  system.  I  think  this  is  an  ex- 
tremely important  feature  of  this  bill.  It 
is  absolutely  essential  that  our  universi- 
ties do  more  to  assist  small  communi- 
ties in  their  planning  and  development 
efforts.  This  particular  title  of  the  bill 
will  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  univer- 
sities in  meeting  this  obligation. 

Finally,  the  bill  requires  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  coordinate  rural  devel- 
opment activities,  authorizes  the  rural 
environmental  assistance  programs  to 
«iter  into  long-term  conservation  con- 
tracts, and  provides  for  a  cost  sharing 
for  agricultural  pollution  abatonent 
practices. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  good  bill.  Its 
final  passage  will  contribute  greatly  to 
the  cause  of  rural  development  and  bal- 
anced national  growth.  It  leaves  much 
undone,  but  its  adoption  will  move  us  an 
important  step  forward. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  join  the  distinguished  Senior  Senator 


from  Georgia  and  many  of  my  colleagues 
in  support  of  S.  3462,  the  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1972.  I  cannot  overempha- 
size the  importance  of  this  measure  to 
the  future  of  rural  America  to  our  entire 
Nation.  I  believe  that  this  is  the  most 
comprehensive  and  most  vital  rural  de- 
velopment measure  since  the  Homestead 
Act.  It  will  help  to  form  the  foundations 
upon  which  improved  qxiality  of  life  for 
all  Americans  can  be  built. 

In  rural  America  today,  we  face  a 
situation  similar  to  that  faced  by  our 
forefathers  over  a  century  ago,  when 
most  of  the  population  was  crowded 
along  the  east  coast.  The  answer  then 
was  to  open  up  the  frontiers,  to  grant 
homesteads  to  anyone  willing  to  work 
the  land,  to  give  land  to  the  railroads 
and  land  to  conununities  for  schools. 
Those  actions  by  national  leaders  gave 
impetus  to  the  building  of  towns  and 
villages  of  xvanl  America. 

But  now  rural  America  is  threatened 
with  a  slow  death.  During  the  past  two 
or  three  decades  we  have  seen  Increasing 
migration  from  the  rural  areas  to  the 
cities.  Farm  income  has  diminished  and 
that  has  forced  many  farmers  off  the 
land.  With  less  farmers  and  the  ones 
that  are  left  having  less  money  to  spend, 
smalltown  businesses  and  banks  suffer. 
Entire  rural  communities  suffer. 

Because  of  the  social  problems  it 
causes  in  the  cities,  this  exodus  from 
rural  areas  would  be  a  cause  for  con- 
cern even  if  people  moved  by  choice.  The 
real  tragedy  is  that  most  people  living 
in  rural  areas  today  would  like  to  stay 
there  but  they  cannot  afford  to. 

In  northern  Minnesota,  several  farms 
were  abandoned  during  the  great  de- 
pression. Now,  a  drive  through  the 
countryside  of  our  agriculturally  more 
productive  southern  Minnesota  counties 
is  starting  to  show  the  same  thing — 
farmsteads  deserted,  smalltown  busi- 
nesses boarded  up. 

Earlier  this  year  I  attended  a  confer- 
ence called  "Crisis  in  the  Cornbelt,"  at 
Worthington,  Minn.  The  conference  was 
organized  by  concerned  residents  of  sev- 
eral prosperous  communities  in  south- 
western Minnesota  and  northwestern 
Iowa.  Although  their  own  towns  are  not 
dying,  these  people  are  concerned  that 
they  may  be  next.  They  are  concerned 
because  of  the  figures  from  the  1970  cen- 
sus which  showed  a  severe  drop  in  popu- 
lation for  their  area.  And  they  are  con- 
cerned by  the  information  in  a  compre- 
hensive study  completed  last  fall.  It 
showed  that  18  coimties  of  southwestern 
Minnesota  are  facing  grave  population 
and  economic  problems.  The  study  was 
done  by  Gerald  Hell,  then  a  researcher 
for  Southwest  Plsmning,  a  project  of  the 
Minnesota  State  Governor's  OfSce  of 
Economic  Opportunity. 

The  Southwest  Minnesota  Population 
Study  also  showed  ttiat  one  in  foiu-  fam- 
ilies in  that  area  live  in  poverty.  This  is 
appalling  when  one  realizes  that  the  area 
is  one  of  the  most  productive  farming 
areas  in  the  com  belt. 

Iliat  study  pointed  out  the  fact  tliat 
popiUation  of  the  area  reached  its  peak 
in  1960. 

Tht  State  of  Minnesota  has  grown 
steadily  in  the  last  three  decades.  But 
rural  areas  have  declined  in  population. 
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The  southwest  area  where  the  popula- 
tion study  was  done,  had  11.3  percent  of 
the  State's  population  m  1940.  In  1970. 
only  7.8  percent  of  the  population  lived 
there.  Even  greater  cause  for  concern  is 
the  fact  that  96.5  percent  of  the  decline 
took  place  between  1960  and  1970. 

Rural  Americans  do  not  demonstrate 
or  carry  signs  to  protest  the  death  of 
their  communities.  They  keep  on  with 
their  work  seriously  and  silently.  Some 
have  to  leave  or  get  off-farm  Jobs.  Others 
manage  to  stay.  But  more  and  more  of 
their  children  leave  rural  America  early 
in  adulthood,  never  to  live  there  again. 
The  rural  population  is  top  heavy  with 
older  citizens.  Yet  every  poll  I  have  seen 
shows  that  50  to  60  percent  of  the  people 
living  in  the  cities  want  to  live  in  the 
country.  But  they  cannot  afford  to  live 
out  there. 

A  farmer  out  in  Minnesota  told  me  re- 
cently about  a  comment  some  movie  star 
made  in  a  television  interview.  The  actor 
had  Just  returned  from  filming  in  the 
country  and  was  commenting  on  the 
beauty  and  wide-open  space.  He  thought 
people  from  the  crowded  cities  should 
move  out  to  those  wide-open  spaces. 

The  emcee  candidly  asked: 

But  what  would  they  do  for  a  Uvlng.  grow 
radishes? 

The  farmer  had  been  impi-essed  by 
that  interviewers  question.  He  further 
pointed  out: 

We  would  love  to  have  our  Uds  stay  In  the 
home  town  area.  And  a  lot  of  them  would  like 
to  stay.  But  what  would  they  do  here?  There's 
less  and  less  chance  In  farming.  Small  busi- 
nessmen have  all  they  can  do  to  make  a 
living  for  themselves  so  they  can't  pay  much. 
Smart  kids  go  on  to  school.  They'd  like  to 
come  back  to  their  own  community  or  some 
other  small  community.  But  there  aren't 
enough  good  Jobs  there.  Out  of  110  kids  that 
graduated  from  high  school  with  my  boy  six 
years  ago,  only  seven  stayed  here.  Pour  others 
are  in  other  small  communities.  The  rest  all 
went  to  the  big  city — quite  a  few  left  the 
state  for  even  bigger  cities. 

During  the  1960's  the  population  in 
my  home  State  of  Minnesota  increased 
by  11  percent — roughly  the  same  as  the 
Nation  as  a  whole.  But  95  percent  of  that 
growth  occurred  in  metropolitan  St. 
Paul,  Minneapolis  and  the  surrounding 
area.  Meanvdiile.  rural  Minnesota  lost 
people.  While  the  State  grew,  over  half 
the  counties  continued  to  decline  in  pop- 
ulation. 

Growth  Is  fine,  but  we  do  not  need 
more  and  more  people  Jammed  into  al- 
ready crowded  and  immanageable  cities. 
We  need  balanced  growth  across  my 
home  State  and  across  the  Nation.  And 
the  way  we  get  that  kind  of  balance  is 
by  providing  good  foundations  for  busi- 
ness and  emplojnraent  and  living  in  rural 
America. 

Rural  communities  and  the  people  who 
live  in  them  need  Jobs.  Employment  op- 
portunities must  be  expanded  in  rural 
America  so  more  young  people  can  stay 
there  where  they  have  family  and 
frimds — where  they  have  a  community 
spirit.  And  by  allowing  these  people  a 
chance  to  stay  in  their  commimitles.  we 
also  would  put  more  life  into  rural  com- 
munities. 

And  if  more  people  could  stay  in  rural 


communities,  earn  incomes  there,  and 
spoid  their  money  there,  new  vitality 
would  come  to  the  rural  economy.  This 
would  become  self-mtensifying  and  self- 
sustaining. 

Along  with  expanded  economic  ac- 
tivity, rural  America  desperately  needs 
better  community  services.  Nearly  half 
of  our  small  towns  do  not  have  adequate 
water  and  sewer  systems.  Medical  care 
is  often  far  away.  Housing  is  inadequate 
and  there  is  little  hope  for  Improving  it 
with  the  Inadequate  financing  available. 

Communication  and  transportation 
services  to  rural  areas  are  inadequate  in 
many  cases.  No  wonder  people  leave  and 
businesses  do  not  want  to  locate  there. 

But  rural  residents  know  they  have 
something  worth  building  on.  They  have 
fine  communities,  fresh  air,  beautiful 
scenery.  These  fine  communities  can  be 
used  to  build  foundations  for  balanced 
national  growth. 

By  the  year  2000  we  will  have  75  mil- 
lion more  people  in  the  United  States. 
We  have  room  for  these  people  but  we 
will  have  some  terrible  problems  if  we 
do  not  get  going  with  the  revitalizatlon 
of  rural  America. 

The  Minnesota  Department  of  Health 
recently  projected  population  trends  for 
the  rest  of  this  century.  If  notlung  hap- 
pens to  change  the  current  situation, 
nu-al  areas  will  lose  a  third  to  a  half  of 
their  population.  We  cannot  let  move- 
ment from  rural  areas  continue  while  an 
expanding  population  is  forced  to  crowd 
into  and  aroimd  the  already  crowded 
cities. 

That  is  what  this  measure  we  have 
before  us  now  seeks  to  change.  In  rural 
America  there  are  wonderful  people,  fine 
communities,  and  valuable  natural  re- 
sources. We  must  provide  the  means,  the 
foundations,  to  build  on  these  basics  an 
improved  quality  of  life  to  accommodate 
the  growing  population  and  increased 
demands  of  the  Nation. 

Passage  of  this  comprehensive  bill 
could  be  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in 
expanding  the  quality  of  life  throughout 
America.  I  strongly  support  it  and  I  urge 
other  Senators  to  join  in  supporting  the 
bill  in  its  entirety. 

l/ix.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  pending  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1972  (S.  3462),  I  support 
passage  of  this  measure. 

At  this  time.  I  wish  to  direct  some 
comments  to  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
which  broaden  the  authority  for  the 
Watershed  program  and  the  Resource 
Conservation  and  Develoinnent  program. 
Having  cosponsored  S.  2981  offered  by 
the  distlngusihed  senior  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Airzn),  which  would 
broaden  this  authority.  I  am  pleased 
that  the  pending  rural  development  bill 
takes  care  of  this  matter.  The  wider  au- 
thorities provided  in  S.  3462  will  be  bene- 
ficial to  my  constituents  in  Hawaii  in  the 
years  ahead. 

In  the  State  of  Hawaii,  watershed  con- 
struction activities  have  provided  about 
365  man  years  of  emplojrment  since  1960. 
The  Watershed  program  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  is  making  substantial 
contribution  to  rural  develofxnent  in 
Hawaii  and  throu^out  the  Nation. 

Since  Hawaii  became  a  State  in  1959, 


ten  applications  for  assistance  under  the 
Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Preven- 
tion Act  have  been  submitted  from  com- 
munities throughout  Hawaii.  Of  the  ten, 
two — ^Naalehu  and  Puukapu— have  been 
completed;  three  are  under  construc- 
tion— ^Kona.  Waianae  Da.  Waianae 
Nui — one — Kahaluu  is  approved  for  con- 
struction but  not  yet  under  way;  two 
are  now  being  planned — Honolulu  and 
Wailuku-Alenaio — and  two  have  not  yet 
been  authorized  for  planrung. 

When  heavy  rainstorms  hit  iiarts  of 
the  islands  of  Oahu  smd  Hawaii  in  Janu- 
ary this  year,  the  Waianae  and  N{ialehu 
projects  functioned  successfully.  Flood- 
ing was  prevented.  Especially  welcome 
also  was  the  news  that  the  recently  com- 
pleted Kalnaliu  diversions  In  the  Kona 
Watershed  project  on  Hawaii  are  ftmc- 
tioning  well.  Since  completion  of  the 
Kalnaliu  facilities  last  September,  the 
Kainallu  rain  gage  has  registered  21.5 
inches  of  rain ;  yet  there  was  no  flooding 
in  the  tovm. 

In  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  pro- 
gram in  Hawaii,  we  have  one  Resource 
Conservation  and  Development  Project. 
The  Tri-Isle  R.C.  k  D.  project  plan  was 
completed  about  a  year  ago  by  the  spon- 
sors of  the  project,  five  Soil  and  Water 
Conservation  Districts  in  Maui  County 
and  the  county  of  Maui,  with  technical 
help  from  Federal  and  State  agencies. 
In  May  1971,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture authorized  operations. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  assisted 
the  Maui  County  Board  of  Water  Supply 
in  developing  the  Tri-Isle's  first  project 
measure  work  plan.  The  plan  consists  of 
a  series  of  feeder  pipelines  to  improve 
distribution  of  agricultural  and  domestic 
water  in  Maui's  Kula  area.  Construction 
is  scheduled  to  begin  this  spring. 

The  program  of  action  imder  the  Tri- 
Isle  work  plan  lists  105  projects  aimed  at 
sound  resoxm^  development  and  preser- 
vation of  a  quality  environment.  Proj- 
ect measures  includes  developments  re- 
lated to  social,  economic,  and  natural 
resource  aspects  of  the  project  area. 

Preliminary  planning  is  taking  place 
for  stabilizing  over  2,000  acres  of  critical- 
ly eroding  areas  and  distributing  water 
for  irrigation  to  seed  com  and  grain 
growing  areas  on  the  Island  of  Molokai. 
With  land  in  Hawaii  so  limited  in  area 
and  with  Hawaii  so  dependent  upon  its 
agricultiu-e  industry,  watershed,  flood 
control  and  conservation  projects  are 
critically  important  to  my  State. 

I  see  great  benefits  for  the  future  for 
Hawaii  from  the  broadened  authorities 
in  the  Watershed  program  and  the  Re- 
source Conservation  and  Development 
program.  I,  therefore,  urge  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Rural  Development  Act  of 
1972. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  Main 
Street  America  and  the  family  farm  to- 
gether epitomize  the  heritage  of  hard 
work  and  Individualism  that  built 
America.  It  is  our  rural  areas  that  sup- 
ply America  with  its  food  smd  basic  re- 
sources. And  it  is  the  rural  ethos  of  Jef- 
fersonian  democracy  which  characterizes 
the  best  in  American  political  life. 

But  too  many  Americans  have  come 
to  think  of  our  rural  areas  as  a  dying 
relic.  It  is  this  pernicious  and  pessimistic 
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attitude  which  more  than  anything  <  Ise 
has  prevented  this  country  from  show  ng 
the  same  concern  for  the  needs  of  n;  ral 
citizens  that  it  professes  for  residents  of 
our  great  cities.  For  if  our  rural  areas  ire 
dying  it  is  because  the  Ooverrunent  1  as 
chosen  to  allow  them  to  die — therelis 
nothing  inevitable  about  the  process.  I 

Rural  development  must  be  more  ttmn 
«n  empty  slogan.  Rural  areas  n(  ed 
credit;  they  need  funds  for  development 
and  for  public  facilities.  Their  citizais 
need  the  full  range  of  social,  economic, 
and  education  services  we  now  miJee 
available  to  urban  residents. 

There  can  be  no  greater  folly  than  to 
pit  the  needs  of  rural  and  urban  Amenca 
against  one  another.  For  if  America  1 1  to 
be  a  great  country,  it  must  provide  op- 
portunities for  all  its  citizens  regard  ess 
of  residence. 

The  Rural  Development  Act  of  1*72 
is  not  perfect  legislation,  but  I  stroi  gly 
hope  it  marks  the  first  step  in  a  1  ing 
overdue  national  effort  to  meet  the  n(  eds 
of  rural  America.  For  that  reason,  I  s  ip- 
port  the  legislation  and  intend  to  iote 
for  it. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presld  mt, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  prir  ted 
in  the  Record  a  statement  on  the  pe  id- 
ing  bill  by  the  distinguished  Senator  f  i  om 
New  Mexico. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witt)  out 
objection  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Statkment  bt  Senatob  Montota 

I  rlae  In  support  of  S.  3463,  a  bill  to  pro  ride 
for  the  revltallatlon  of  rural  areas  by  es  ab- 
Ilsblng  a  rural  development  credit  system  tnd 
Investment  location  Incentives. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  my  coUeai  ^ues 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Fo  res- 
try  for  their  outstanding  Job  In  prepa  'Ing 
this  piece  of  legislation  for  Senate  ooe  lid- 
eratlon.  The  Committee  has  worked  long  and 
bard  on  this  bill,  and  I  want  them  to  k  low 
that  I  appreciate  their  efforts. 

The  passage  of  S.  3463  wUI  represent  a  sig- 
nificant step  forward  In  the  revltallzatloi  i  of 
rural  America.  The  major  soclo-econo  nlc 
problems  of  rural  America — unemploymi  nt, 
outmlgratlon,  substandard  housing,  lack  of 
water  and  sewer  systems,  and  the  lack  of  p  ib- 
Uc  facilities  and  venture  capital — cannol  be 
attacked  on  a  piecemeal  basis.  Compret  sn- 
■Ive  measures  like  S.  3462  are  needed  to  re- 
dress the  grievous  Imbalance  in  the  qui  11  ty 
of  life  in  rural  versus  urban  areas  and  to  re- 
verse the  continuing  stream  of  rural  An  Orl- 
eans to  our  overcrowded  cities. 

I  would  especially  like  to  thank  my  ;ol- 
leagues  on  the  Agriculture  and  Forestry  C  >m- 
mlttee  for  Incorporating  a  rural  fire  pro  ac- 
tion program  in  S.  3462.  Title  VI  of  this  bill 
establishes  a  system  of  granta>ln-ald  to  en- 
able rural  communities  to  establish  ind 
maintain  an  adequate  fire  protection  and  Sre 
fighting  capacity.  Certainly,  we  cannot  bx- 
pect  business  and  industry  to  locate  In  ru- 
ral areas  until  adequate  fire  protection  is  Wf - 
forded  their  plants  and  facilities.  Nor  canjwe 
expect  to  raise  the  quality  of  life  In 
America  until  every  Individual  feels  reason- 
ably secure  that  his  property  and  home  ure 
protected  from  wildfire. 

Since  the  00th  Congress.  I  have  attempted 
to  have  the  Senate  pass  a  rural  Ore  protic- 
tlon  blU.  I  am  deeply  gratified  that  aucK  a 
program  will  finally  be  voted  on.  Kppnil- 
mately  430  million  acres  of  crop  land,  forei  ts, 
pasture,  and  related  Improvements  are  ci  tr- 
rently  unprotected  against  the  ravages  of 
wildfire.  An  estimated  8.6  million  acres  of 
rtiral  lands  are  burned  annually.  In  19 18. 
farm  property  losses  from  fire  were  ectlma  sd 


at   $337   million.   Approximately    1,000   lives 
are  lost  annually  in  rural  fires. 

Olven  this  shameful  waste  ur  lives  and 
property,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
Title  VI  of  S.  3463  along  with  the  other  pro- 
visions of  the  bill.  Title  VI  Incorporates  three 
rural  fire  protection  bills  Introduced  In  the 
g3nd  Congress.  My  bill,  S.  963,  has  38  co- 
sponsors,  which  clearly  Indicates  the  recog- 
nized need  for  a  rural  fire  protection  pro- 
gram on  the  part  of  many  Senate  colleagues. 
Title  VI  authorizes  the  appropriation  of 
95  million  for  fiscal  years  1973,  1974,  and 
1975,  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  provide  financial,  technical,  and  other  as- 
sistance to  state  officials  in  a  cooperative  ef- 
fort to  organize,  train  and  equip  local  forces, 
Including  those  of  Indian  tribes  on  Federal 
and  State  reservations,  to  prevent,  control 
and  suppress  wildfires  in  rural  areas  and 
communities  of  5,500  or  less.  Federal  as- 
sistance to  the  states  Is  not  to  exceed  50% 
of  budgeted  or  actual  exptenditures,  which- 
ever is  less.  Title  VI  encourages  local  initia- 
tive and  Involvement.  Participating  com- 
munities will  provide  volunteer  labor  and 
facilities  for  fire  program  activities.  The  pro- 
gram will  be  closely  coordinated  with  exist- 
ing efforts  of  the  Forest  Service  to  prevent 
fires  in  rural  areas.  Two  years  after  the  en- 
actment of  this  title,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture shall  submit  a  written  report  detail- 
ing the  contribution  of  rural  fire  protection 
programs  toward  achieving  the  purposes  of 
this  title. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  benefits  of 
Title  VI  are  truly  great  in  relation  to  the 
relatively  small  cost  of  the  program.  Lives 
will  be  saved  and  property  losses  dlmlnshed. 
Fire  Insurance  premiums  for  rural  residents 
will  be  reduced  or  made  available  for  the 
first  time.  Tax  revenues  which  are  lost  be- 
cause of  property  destruction  by  fire  will  be 
saved.  Industries  and  businesses  wUI  no  long- 
er be  afraid  to  relocate  in  rural  areas  because 
of  Inadequate  fire  protection. 

Furthermore,  we  have  every  indication  that 
the  programs  to  be  established  by  Title  VI 
will  be  extremely  successful.  During  the  pe- 
riod 1964-1966,  the  Forest  Service  conducted 
five  experimental  rural  fire  defense  training 
projects  in  cooperation  with  the  Office  of 
Civil  Defense.  These  projects  were  similar  in 
scope  and  nature  to  the  programs  established 
by  Title  VI.  I  have  been  Informed  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  that  local  cooper- 
ation and  acceptance  of  these  projects  was 
excellent.  Nearly  7,000  Individuals  from  613 
organized  groups  volunteered  their  own  time 
to  receive  50.000  man-hotirs  of  training. 
Many  of  these  groups  were  organized  as  a 
direct  result  of  the  program.  Reports  of  fire 
protection  successes  continue  to  be  received 
from  the  pilot  areas,  as  do  local  requests  for 
other  projects  in  new  areas.  All  of  this  activ- 
ity was  set  In  motion  by  a  mere  $384,500  in 
Federal  funds. 

Olven  these  facts,  and  In  view  of  the  wide- 
spread bi-partisan  support  my  original  fire 
protection  bill  has  received.  I  am  certain  that 
the  Senate  will  vote  to  make  fire  prevention 
and  protection  programs  a  reality  for  rural 
America. 

Once  again,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  my  colleagues  of 
the  Committee  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
for  the  fine  work  they  have  done  on  S.  3463. 
I  fully  support  the  basic  purposes  of  this  bill 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  likewise. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  a  statement 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  printed  in  the  Rbcoro. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

STATXMUrr  BT  SBM ATOB  RANDOLPH 

It  la  a  prlvUege  to  express  my  support  for 
the  Rural  Development  Act  of  1973.  This 
msasure,    which   contains   many   proposala 


which  I  have  cosponsored  and  advocated,  wUl 
provide  urgently  needed  programs  for  the 
development  of  rural  areas  and  smaller  com- 
munities throughout  America.  This  la  an 
effort  which  is  long-overdue. 

The  pending  measure  truly  recognizes : 

That  it  is  essential  to  the  national  interest 
to  stimulate  the  economic  and  social  devel- 
opment of  the  rural  areas.  Including  farm 
communities  and  the  smaller  towns  and  cities 
of  our  Country; 

That  a  more  effective  use  of  the  resources 
of  the  rural  areas  of  America  will  contribute 
to  a  stronger  and  more  stable  national  econ- 
omy: 

That  successful  rural  development  efforts 
will  help  to  slow  the  migration  from  rural 
areas  and  thereby  help  to  reduce  the  increas- 
ing complex  pressures  on  xirban  centers: 

That  a  greater  exchange  of  information 
and  communication  among  the  various  pub- 
lic and  private  agencies  whose  activities  are 
related  in  one  way  or  another  to  rural  devel- 
opment and  welfare  is  essential;  and 

That  a  comprehensive  continuing  research 
and  information  exchange  program  designed 
to  analyze  the  problems  of  rural  areas  and 
the  interrelationship  between  rvu-al  and  ur- 
ban America — and  to  stimulate  the  economic 
and  social  development  of  rural  areas-^ 
should  be  operated  and  maintained. 

We  know  that  enough  has  not  been  done 
to  Increase  the  efTective  use  of  the  human 
and  natural  resources  of  rural  America. 

Nor  has  enough  been  done,  nor  Is  there 
sufficient  effort  today  to  slow  the  migration 
from  rural  areas  due  to  lack  of  economic 
opportunity  in  the  rural  areas. 

Consequently,  there  is  no  real  national 
policy  and  practice  to  reduce  population 
pressures  in  urban  centers  resulting  from 
forced  migration  from  rural  areas. 

For  my  part,  I  believe  there  has  been — 
through  both  national  policy  and  practice — 
an  over-concentration  on  solving  urban  and 
suburban  problems  by  over-expanding  both 
the  defense  and  the  space  and  science  ex- 
ploration programs.  Conversely,  we  have  un- 
der-concentrated on  development  of  the  less 
populated  areas  of  oxir  Nation. 

The  pending  measure  is  not  perfect,  but 
it  is  a  basis  for  a  viable  development  pro- 
gram for  rural  America. 

It  Is  a  measure  not  only  for  the  American 
Farmers  but  for  America's  small  town,  vil- 
lages and  growing  communities  that  can  he 
and  ought  to  be  centers  of  growth. 

It  constitutes  a  determined  effort  to  pro- 
mote balanced  rural- urban  growth  In  our 
Nation  at  a  time  when  we  are  experiencing 
one  of  the  greatest  continuing  mass  migra- 
tions to  our  cities. 

And  urban  governments  are  near  fiscal  col- 
lapse as  they  try  vainly  to  cope  with  the  re- 
lentless pressures  of  population. 

As  we  focus  on  the  massive  problems  of 
urban  America,  we  too  often  forget  that  rural 
poverty  remains  disproportionately  high. 
Only  part  of  the  reason  Is  the  depresssd  farm 
economy.  The  highest  levels  of  rural  poverty 
are  among  those  people  who  are  not  In  farm- 
ing. 

The  niral-urban  migration  has  produced 
these  alarming  statistics: 

73  percent  of  population  lives  on  Just  3 
percent  of  the  land. 

Within  30  years,  if  the  trend  should  con- 
tinue, more  than  half  of  our  people  will  be 
living  In  three  huge  metropolitan  regions — 
one  in  the  upper  Atlantic  Seaboard — ^Wash- 
ington, D.C.  to  Boston:  one  in  the  Great 
Lakes  Region;  and  the  third  along  the  South- 
ern California  Coastline. 

This  migration  Is  compounding  both  our 
rural  and  urban  area  problems. 

It  has  placed  enormous  pressures  on  our 
cities.  Local  urban  governments  are  unable 
to  keep  pace  with  demands  for  quality  ssrv- 
lees  for  their  rapidly  growing  populations. 

Tes,  the  migration  from  rural  araas  to 
urban  and  suburban  areas  is  so  OTsr-loadlng 
the  cities  and  suburbs  that  their  housing  Is 
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groHly  tnadequato.  alum  ansa  grow  In  slse 
and  tbs  pwrtrtsmi  tiMy  cnato  keep  mnlt^y- 
lac.  Otty  erliiM  grows.  Tbs  drug  problem 
■•ti  WDiM.  aduoatlon  rafltrt.  PoUutlon  and 
waste  protdAms  raaoh  naaz^— Intolarable 
proportions.  Fuels  and  ansrgj  oondtttons 
grow  more  and  mors  ootoptez  and  tha  power 
crisis  haooaws  more  acute. 

So.  tbe  rural-uxtwn  mlgrstkm  Is  creating 
gigantic  metnqioutan  dlanqitloiu  and  la 
srsatlng  soonotnio  and  soelal  dsoay  condl- 
tloos  In  tlM  rural  and  small  town  areas. 

Most  traglo  c<  all.  ttM  mlgntlon  to  tba 
ottiiss  Is  robbing  amall  oommunltles  of  their 
moat  pradous  rssonree  paople  nseded  to 
rsbulld  and  rarltalias  tbslr  oooununltles. 

Our  Nation  must  bay*  programs  designed 
to  provlds  tbe  nsoessary  «i»**»w»t«g  ^  rerltal- 
IBS  our  rural  areas  tor  bnstnsss  and  In- 
dustrial dsTslopmant— tar  naw  payrolls  and 
new  Jobs— (or  bettar  soboois— fbr  medical 
osntars  and  boapltals  okwsr  to  the  people— 
for  Improved  liaiiS|i(M I  systems— and  for 
dasperately  naedad  Iwaaing.  And  we  need 
go  beyond  theas  and  ase  that  our  niral  areas 
have  Industrial  pazka,  water  and  sewer  sys- 
tems, water  dlapoMl  jdants,  rural  slum  dear- 
anoa.  strsets.  polios  and  fire  protection,  and 
Ubrarlss. 

We  must  revitalise  rural  America. 

We  must  rebuild  rural  opportunity. 

Mr.  Presldsnt.  I  beUeve  that  tbe  Rural 
Development  Aot  of  1973  with  Its  extensive 
proTlsloQs  for  finanolng  at  publls  faculties; 
Invastment  of  nseded  oapltal  In  the  farm 
and  non-farm  business  enterprises;  orderty 
planning,  research  and  teohnloal  asslstanoe: 
and  flexible  rsvanus  *hMH«g  with  States  and 
local  goTcmmsnts  will  bs  a  slgnUlcant  for- 
ward step  In  the  development  of  our  Nation. 
In  tbe  final  analysis,  all  cltlsens — ^rural  and 
urban-^lU  baneflt. 

I  oongratulate  the  Oonunlttee  on  Agrlcul- 
tiuv  and  Forestry  for  bringing  this  vital 
measure  to  tbe  Senate. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  wish  to  express  my  support  for  S.  3462, 
the  Rural  Devel<vment  Act  of  1972,  and 
to  urge  its  passage  by  the  Senate. 

One  of  the  most  serious  plights  facing 
rural  America  today  is  the  outmlgratlon 
of  residents  from  our  rural  areas  to  the 
already  overcrowded  urban  cities.  In 
order  to  reverse  this  trend,  rural  America 
must  be  developed,  and  Jobs  and  income 
must  be  brought  to  the  individuals  who 
still  remain  there.  I  believe  S.  3462  will 
help  to  achieve  this  goal  of  bringing  Jobs 
and  income  to  these  areas  through  the 
expanded  loan  and  grant  authorities 
which  are  designed  to  meet  the  credit 
needs  of  rural  individuals  and  communi- 
ties, who  are  unable  to  qualify  for  finan- 
cial assistance  from  other  Federal  or  pri- 
vate sources.  These  new  and  expanded 
loan  and  grant  programs  will  channel 
needed  funds  to  communities,  businesses, 
and  Individuals,  and  assist  them  In  their 
efforts  to  create  and  bring  new  Jobs 
and  Income  to  ttiese  areas  of  rural 
America. 

This  bin  also  contains  a  revenue-shar- 
ing proposal,  which  authorises  an  annual 
appropriation  of  $500,000,000.  which  will 
be  apportioned  to  States  according  to 
rural  population,  rural  per  capita  in- 
come, and  rural  outmlgratlon.  While  all 
funds  will  go  directly  to  the  States,  one- 
third  would  be  earmarked  for  multi- 
county  platming  and  development  dis- 
tricts, and  one-third  would  be  earmarked 
for  other  local  units  of  government.  West 
Virginia  Is  one  of  those  States  which 
have  suffered  a  large  outmlgratlon  from 
rural  areas,  and  this  revenue-sharing 
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proposal  contained  in  S.  3462  should 
prove  to  be  very  beneficial  to  my  State 
If  it  is  enacted  into  law. 

Tlttes  IV  and  V  of  this  bill  are  es- 
sentially the  same  as  S.  2981.  which  was 
Introduced  by  Senator  Ahoen  last  Decem- 
ber, and  of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor.  Title 
IV  broadens  the  authority  of  the  Water- 
shed Protection  and  Flood  Preventicm 
Act,  and  title  V  broadens  the  authority 
for  resource  conservation  and  develop- 
ment projects.  Both  of  these  programs,  as 
enlarged  by  the  committee,  will  greatly 
assist  many  of  the  rural  ctHnmunltles  of 
West  Virginia.  These  titles  also  author- 
ize Federal  cost-sharing  for  improving 
wato-  quality,  for  develcving  municipal. 
Industrial,  and  rural  community  water 
supplies,  and  for  fire  protectian. 

Title  VI  of  this  bill  authorises  $5  mil- 
lion per  year  to  enaUe  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  provide  financial,  techni- 
cal, and  other  assistance  to  appropriate 
State  oflldals  in  cooperative  efforts  to 
organize,  train,  and  equip  local  forces 
to  fight  wildfires  in  rural  areas  and  rural 
commimitles  of  5.500  or  less. 

Mjr  amendment  to  title  VI.  which  was 
adopted,  will  provide  an  additional  $2 
million  per  year  for  additional  assistance 
to  rural  areas  in  ^Mch.  the  per  capita 
income  is  below  the  national  average 
and  in  which  are  contained  timber  re- 
serves sufficiently  important  to  the  na- 
tional timber  reserve  to  warrant  this  spe- 
cial assistance.  We  have  many  small 
communities  located  near  the  National 
Forests  In  West  Virginia,  and  I  believe 
this  assistance  will  prove  voy  helpful  to 
them. 

Title  vn  directs  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture to  establish  a  program  for  rural 
development  and  small  farm  research, 
utilizing  the  land  grant  institutions  and 
the  extension  programs.  My  amendment 
to  this  title,  which  was  adopted,  author- 
izes an  additional  $25  million  for  these 
same  purposes  to  be  apportioned  to  those 
States  having  a  high  percentage  of  rural 
residents,  living  aa  farms,  with  below- 
poverty  incomes.  I  believe  this  additional 
$25  million  will  focus  special  attention 
upon  the  most  needy  areas  of  this  Nation, 
and  assist  them  in  meeting  their  prob- 
lems. 

"Hie  Rural  Development  Act  of  1972  is 
one  of  the  most  comprehensive,  far- 
reaching  proposals  targeted  toward  the 
Improvement  of  rural  America  and  the 
enhancement  of  rural  life  which  have 
been  considered  since  I  have  been  in  the 
Congress.  I  want  to  congratulate  the 
chairman  and  the  other  members  of  the 
committee  for  their  diligence,  their 
thorough  consideration  of  this'  entire 
problem,  and  for  reporting  such  an  ex- 
cellent bill. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
cm  Agriculture  and  Forestry  be  dis- 
charged fr(Mn  further  consideration  of 
HJl.  12931. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  It  is  so  or- 
d  -ed. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Bfr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  immediate  consideration  of 
HJl.  1293L 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tbe  bill 
will  be  stated  by  Utte. 


The  legislative  clok  read  the  Ull  (HJl. 
12931)  b^  titte.  as  follows: 

A  bUl  (H3.  ISMl)  to  provide  for  improving 
the  eoonomy  and  Uvlng  conditions  in  rural 
America 

Hie  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
obection  to  the  Immediate  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

"niere  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  TAUCADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  HJl.  12931  be 
amended  by  striking  out  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  language  of  S.  3462,  as  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  bill  Is  thus  amended. 

Mr.  TALBiADOE.  Mr.  President,  I 
know  of  no  Senator  desiring  to  speak  at 
this  time,  and  I  think  all  has  been  said 
that  could  reasonably  be  said  that  could 
affect  any  issue  regarding  the  bill,  but  I 
do  at  this  time  wish  to  commend  our 
staff,  which  has  woriced  so  hard,  so  loyal- 
ly, and  with  such  devotion  for  a  period 
of  well  more  than  a  year  on  this  bill.  I 
refer  to  Ux.  Barker  T.  Stanton,  who  is 
staff  director  and  general  counsel:  his 
assistant.  Mr.  Michael  R.  McLeod,  who 
is  also  an  attorney  for  the  staff;  our  stat- 
istician and  economist.  Mr.  Henry  J. 
Casso:  and  Mr.  Forest  W.  Reece:  Mr. 
James  W.  Giltmier;  Mr.  James  E.  Thorn- 
ton; and  Mr.  John  A.  Baker. 

Each  and  every  one  of  those  gentlemen 
have  been  extremdy  and  heavily  Involved 
in  this  bill  and  has  worked  beyond  the 
call  of  duty.  They  have  performed  in  an 
exemplary  way.  and  I  want  at  this  time, 
as  chairman  of  the  committee — and  I 
feel  I  speak  for  every  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  I  am  delighted  to  see  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
AiKBH)  oo  his  feet — to  commend  the 
staff,  because  I  know  every  member  of 
our  committee,  both  majority  and  mi- 
nority, hold  the  staff  in  extremely  high 
esteem.  ^^ 

I  would  like  to  say  also  that  our  staff 
works  on  a  nonpartisan  basis.  As  far  as 
our  committee  is  concerned,  we  have  no 
Republican  staff  members  and  we  have 
no  Democratic  staff  members.  They  are 
staff  members  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  and  they  are  avail- 
able for  any  service  at  any  time  that  any 
Senator  wants  them  to  perform 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  extend  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  ranking  RepubUcan  member 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Atuw) . 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellxw-' 
DDR),  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
(Mr.  YouNo) ,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  CxTKTis).  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Bto.  BxixifON),  and  all  other 
members  of  the  committee  who  have 
worked  on  this  bill.  We  have  had  areas 
of  dlsagre«nent,  and  that  is  good,  be- 
cause without  disagreement  we  do  not 
make  much  progress. 

I  think  we  have  this  bUl  in  such  a 
shape  that  whoi  and  If  it  goes  Into  c<m- 
f  erence  we  will  come  out  with  something 
that  will  be  generally  acceptable  and 
very  helpful  Indeed  to  the  program  of 
rural  development  and  a  better  agri- 
culture. 
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Mr.  TALMADOE.  I  thank  my  dlsl 
gulshed  colleague  from  Vermont  and 
cur  and  endorse  everything  he  has  said. 
The  committee  and  staff  members  haVe 
worked  hard,  all  with  equal  zeal,  all  wll 
equal  devotion,  all  with  equal  dedicat 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  include  them,  too. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  They  all  have 
same  objective. 

We  have  had  some  slight  disagr^ 
ments.  but  that  is  normal  In  any  1< 
lfttiv6  l^Oily. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senajtor 
from  West  Virginia  such  time  as  he  c  lay 
require. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presid*  nt, 
I  merely  want  to  state  that  the  distin- 
guished manager  of  the  biU  is  recogni  sed 
by  all  of  us  as  a  man  of  tremendous  abil- 
ity, a  man  who  works  diligently  at  his 
duties,  and  a  man  who  is  most  effect  ive, 
in  the  legislative  process,  on  behalf  of  the 
people  of  his  State  of  Georgia  and  the 
people  of  the  Nation. 

I  think  that  his  work  on  the  bill  to  day 
is  certainly  consistent  with  that  ( us- 
tomary  diligence,  effectiveness,  md 
knowledgeabllity  which  he  always  br  ngs 
to  bear  on  every  matter  which  may  o  >me 
before  his  committee  and  the  Senate  for 
decision. 

I  want  to  congratulate  him,  and  I  ilso 
congratulate  the  ranking  minority  m  tm- 
ber.  and  also  the  distinguished  Sautter 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aikzm ) .  and  all  o1  her 
members  of  the  committee,  for  the  fl  ood 
work  they  have  done  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  yeas  and  nays  v  ere 
ordered  on  the  Senate  bill.  While  I  wc  uld 
ordinarily  object  to  asking  by  unanim  3us 
consent  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  any '  till, 
the  Senate  is  about  to  vote  on  the  He  use 
bill,  the  langiiage  of  the  Senate  bill  h  iv- 
ing  been  inserted  therein  in  lieu  of  Lhe 
House  language.  It  is  the  House  bill  in- 
stead of  the  Senate  bill,  on  which  the 
yeas  and  nays  were  previously  ordere< . 

I,  therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  yeas  and  nays  previously  or- 
dered on  the  passage  of  the  Senate  i)lU 
be  transferred  to  the  House  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  ttere 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr..TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  1  y  dd 
back  my  time. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  b  u:k 
my  time. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  qi  les- 
tion  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the  ame  ad- 
ment  and  the  third  reading  of  the  lill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed, and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  tliird 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  Is.  Shall  it  pass?  The  yeas  md 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  c  erk 
wUl  caU  the  roU. 

TtM  legislative  clerk  called  the  ro  1. 

Mr.  ROBE31T  C.  BTRD.  I  annomce 
that  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Habris),  the  Senator  from  Minneiota 
(Mr.  HuMFHRKY),  the  Senator  f|t)m 
North  Car(dina  (Mr.  Joroam),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McCi^ll  >ir) . 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  it  xi- 
CALF),  the  Senator  from  Maine  <Mr. 
Musxn'^ .  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Isl  tmd 
(Mr.  Pastou),  the  Senator  from  \7tst 


Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkkah)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Mahspiblo)  an(f  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Moh- 
TOTA)  are  absent  on  official  bustness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Rnicopr)  is  absent 
because  of  death  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Bfr. 
Htjhphrrt)  ,  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico (Mr.  MoKTOTA),  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Raitdolph)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastorr). 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Rnz- 
copp).  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
McCLRLLAif),  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
h<»na  (Mr.  Harris),  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Joroah)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mrs.  SMITH.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott),  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooks),  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Bvocut).  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  Golowatir)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Gaippiif).  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hahsxn)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

Hie  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
pulo)  is  absent  because  of  a  death  in 
his  family. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  becaiise  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Scon)  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Cotton)  is  detained  on  official 
business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  C(dorado  (Mr.  Allott),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooki)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
piku>)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  78, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 


[No.  184  Leg.] 

YEAS— 78 

Aiken 

BasUand 

Moss 

AUen 

■Uender 

Nelson 

Anderaon 

Knrln 

Packwood 

Baker 

Fannin 

Pearson 

Bayh 

Fong 

Pell 

Be«U 

Fulbright 

Percy 

Bellmon 

Oambrell 

Prosmlre 

Bennett 

Oravel 

Roth 

Bentaen 

Oumey 

Sazbe 

Bible 

Hart 

Scbwelker 

Boggs 

Hartke 

Smith 

Brock 

HoUlnga 

Spong 

Burdlck 

Hruska 

Stafford 

Bym, 

Hughe* 

Stennls 

Harry  F.,  Jr.    Inouye 

Sterena 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Jackaon 

Stevenson 

Cannon 

JaviU 

Symington 

Caae 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Tatt 

Chiles 

Kennedy 

Churcb 

Long 

Thurmond 

Cook 

Magnuson 

Tower 

Cooper 

llathlas 

Tunney 

Cranaton 

McOee 

Welder 

Curtis 

McOoTem 

WlUlams 

Dole 

Mclntyre 

Young 

Domlnlck 

Miller 

Eagleton 

Mondale 
NATS— 0 

NOT  vcrriNO— «a 

Allott 

Hatneld 

Muakle 

Brooke 

Humphrey 

Pastore 

Buckley 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Randolph 

Cotton 

Mansfield 

Rlblooff 

Ooldwater 

McCleUan 

Scott 

Orlffln 

Metcalf 

Sparkman 

Hansen 

Montoya 

Harris 

Miuidt 

So  the  bill  (HJl.  12931)  was  passed. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BTRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

■nie  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  £Cr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make 
technical  and  clerical  corrections  in  the 
engrossnent  of  the  Senate  amendment 
to  HJl.  12931  and  that  the  bill  be  printed 
as  it  passed  the  Senate.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TALBfADGE.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  on  its  amend- 
ment, request  a  conference  with  the 
House,  and  that  the  Chair  be  authorized 
to  appoint  conferees  on  the  purt  of  the 
Senate. 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Chair  appointed  Mr.  Talmadoi,  Mr. 
Allen,  Mr.  Humphrsy,  Mr.  Chilis,  Mr. 
MiLLXR.  Mr.  AiKXN,  and  Mr.  CxniTis  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  3462  be  in- 
definitely postponed.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Bfr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRODUCT  SAFETY 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  a 
useful  new  Washington  newsletter  is  now 
being  published  on  a  weekly  basis  deal-' 
ing  solely  with  product  safety.  Editor 
and  publisher  David  Swit  refers  to  his 
new  publication  as  the  Product  Safety 
Letter.  As  a  thorough  and  complete  syn- 
thesis of  the  developments  in  the  prod- 
uct safety  area,  this  weekly  publication 
should  be  a  valuable  tool  to  those  of  us 
concerned  with  consimier  safety. 

In  its  first  two  issues,  the  Product 
Safety  Letter  has  dealt  with  such  topics 
as  limits  being  sought  for  range  surface 
temperatures,  new  test  methods  for  eye 
injuries,  the  hazards  of  pop-top  cans 
for  automobile  additives,  warning  sym- 
bols in  ads  for  hazardous  o(xisumer  prod- 
ucts and  sleepwear  flammability  stand- 
ards. In  addition,  the  letter  has  com- 
piled a  concise,  useful  summary  of  S. 
3419,  our  legislation  to  establish  a  new 
Independent  Consumer  Safety  Agency 
and  to  protect  consumers  against  xmrea- 
sonable  risk  of  injury  from  hazardous 
products.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  analysis  from  the  first  two  issues  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Laglalatlve  outlook  for  Sen.  Magnusont 
product  safety  bUl   hlngM  largaly  on  ttaa 
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structure  proposed  for  an  independent  Con- 
sumer Safety  Agency  with  power  to  set  safety 
standards  for  hundreds  of  prevloualy  unregu- 
lated products.  The  far-reaching  measure 
(S.  8419)  approred  by  the  Senate  Ooau&eroe 
Ck«nmlttee  would  create  a  three-part  Agency 
having  separate  commlaalonen  controlling 
general  consumer  products,  foods  and  nutri- 
tion, and  drugs.  Among  items  In  the  oon- 
siuner  products  category  are  appliances,  TVs, 
housewares,  furnishings,  clothes,  toys,  nurs- 
ery equ^ment,  household  cleaners  and 
sports   equipment. 

Rep.  Moss'  (D-Callf.)  House  Oommeroe 
Subcommittee  Is  expected  to  approve,  about 
early  May.  a  bill  (HR  8167)  with  a  different 
structural  approach.  While  similar  In  regula- 
tory thrust  to  the  Senate  version,  the  MOas 
proposal  would  give  a  new  agency  Jurladlc- 
tlon  only  over  general  consumer  produeta 
leaving  foods  and  drugs  to  the  present  FDA. 
The  tvXl  House  committee  Is  likely  to  stick 
to  Moss'  structiire  If  It  okays  the  measure. 
But  Its  chances  In  the  full  committee  depend 
on  obtaining  enough  Republican  support, 
and  overcoming  the  concerns  of  Health  Sub- 
committee Chairman  Rogers  (D-Fla.)  about 
potential  effect  on  FDA.  which  his  panel 
oversees.  If  these  problems  are  solved,  the  bill 
might  get  fuU  committee  approval  by  late 
June. 

Induatry'a  only  chance  to  impact  the 
House  bill  will  be  at  the  subcommittee  and 
committee  level,  for  once  the  measure  reaches 
the  floor  It  will  be  hard  to  vote  against 
"safety"  or  oppose  the  appeal  of  consumerism, 
especially  In  an  election  year.  This  was  point- 
ed up  by  balloting  In  the  Senate  committee, 
where  seven  Republicans  Joined  10  Democrats 
In  approving  Chairman  Magnuson 'a  (D- 
Wash.)  pet  project  17-to-l.  The  only  dissent- 
er was  Sen.  Cotton  (R-N.H.). 

Magnuson's  bm  will  be  studied  by  Senate 
committees  on  Government  Operations  and 
Labor  tc  Public  Welfare  untU  May  25,  but 
neither  at^>ear8  to  be  a  major  hurdle.  The 
measure  could  pass  the  full  Senate  before  the 
July  recess  for  the  Democratic  convention. 
Magnuson  then  might  compromise  with  the 
House  on  structure  in  order  to  gain  his  long- 
sought  goal  of  product  safety  regulation. 

A  potifbte  solution  could  be  accepting  the 
House  approach,  which  follows  closely  the 
1970  recommendations  of  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Product  Safety,  created  largely  at 
Magntison's  urging.  If  a  congressional  com- 
promise is  reached,  it  almost  certainly  will 
Ignore  the  President's  proposal  to  keep  prod- 
uct safety  regulation  in  HEW.  under  a 
strengthened  FDA.  Despite  this  head-on  con- 
flict with  the  Administration's  position,  a 
veto  would  be  improbable  if  the  President 
must  take  a  stand  before  Election  Day. 

A  product  safety  bill — propelled  by  con- 
sumerlBt  demands — has  at  least  a  50-60 
chance  of  becoming  law  this  year.  Even  if 
these  pressures  do  not  prevail  in  1973,  the 
Issue  will  be  far  fMm  dead,  and  passage  of 
major  product  safety  legislation  i^pears  to 
be  In  the  near  future. 

Key  Senate  bill  provision  authorises  Gov- 
ernment to  set  standards  for  the  safety  of  a 
consunier  product,  or  class  of  products,  when 
it  finds  this  necessary  to  "eliminate  unrea- 
sonable risk  of  injury  or  death."  The  "con- 
sumer product"  definition  excludes  tobacco. 
And  iM-oducts  covered  by  VS.  motor  vehicle, 
aircraft,  boat,  gas  pipeline,  atomic  energy, 
insecticide,  occupational  safety,  and  food, 
drug  &  cosmetic  laws.  The  Magnuson  bm  sets 
up  a  separate  control  system  for  foods,  drugs 
Aod  medical  devloea,  and  swHehea  ooameUes 
from  their  historical  food  &  drug  coverage  to 
the  consumer  product  regulatory  group. 

The  bm  repeals  and  supersedes  with 
product  safety  controls — ^tbe  hasardous  sub- 
stanoea.  flammable  fabrics,  radiation  control, 
poison  prevention,  and  refrigerator  safety 
lAws.  Existing  or  pending  regulations  or 
permits  under  those  laws  stay  in  effect  unlen 
modlfled  imder  product  safety  procedures. 


The  procedure  for  promulgating  a  safety 
standard  starts  with  a  Federal  Register  an- 
nouncement of  the  government's  intentions. 
This  "notice  of  proceeding"  must  describe 
the  products  involved,  risks  intended  to  be 
controlled,  and  Information  on  which  the 
Product  Safety  Commissioner  based  his  Judg- 
ment that  a  standard  Is  needed.  Within  80 
days,  any  person  may  challenge  the  need  for 
the  standard,  propose  an  existing  standard 
to  aocompllBh  the  government's  alms,  or  of- 
fer to  develop  a  standard  under  government- 
prescribed  procedures. 

Constunerv  or  other  persons  may  petition 
for  issuance  of  product  safety  standards. 
Such  petitions  must  be  published  In  the 
Register  with  opportunity  for  comment.  If 
the  Commissioner  decides  against  issuing  a 
standard  requested  in  this  manner,  he  Is 
required  to  publish  his  reasons  for  the  denial. 
The  next  step  under  the  BCagnuson  bill 
presumes  that  the  Commissioner  determines, 
after  evaluating  Information  presented  by 
Industry  and  others,  that  a  standard  is  need- 
ed. He  then  may  formally  propose:  (1)  mrfng 
an  existing  federal  standard  or  one  publlAhed 
by  any  other  "qualified  agency,  organization, 
or  Institution";  (2)  accepting  one  or  more 
"technically  competent"  offerors'  proposals 
to  develop  a  standard  with  one  year;  or  (3) 
having  the  Agency  develop  a  standard  itself. 
Within  180  days  after  pubUshlng  the  "no- 
tice of  proceeding,"  the  Commissioner un- 
less he  formally  grants  himself  more  timw 

must  either  withdraw  the  notice,  propose  to 
promulgate  a  safety  standard,  or  move  to 
ban  the  product  as  hazardous.  To  ban  a  prod- 
uct, the  Commissioner  must  first  conclude 
that  no  safety  standard  will  adequately  pro- 
tect the  pubUc.  If  a  standard  or  ban  is  pro- 
posed, time  must  be  allowed  for  public  com- 
ment. The  Commissioner  may  hold  a  bearing 
to  resolve  any  "issue  of  material  fact"  raised 
in  such  comments. 

The  final  move  must  be  made  vHthin  60 
days  after  the  standard  is  promulgated  or  a 
ban  is  initiated.  Unless  the  Commissioner  de- 
cides to  drop — with  a  public  explanation  of 
his  reasons— the  entire  proceeding,  he  is  re- 
quired to  order  the  standard  or  ban  into 
effect.  If  the  effective  date  is  more  than  six 
months  after  pnbUcatlon  of  his  order,  the 
Commissioner  must  deecloee  his  reasons  for 
the  extended  period.  Standards  or  bans  are 
subject  to  court  review,  which  can  be  initi- 
ated by  "any  interested  person,"  including 
consumers  who  consider  a  government  action 
too  weak. 

Safetj/  standards  are  required  to  meet  sev- 
eral criteria  under  the  Magnuson  bill.  The 
standards  generaUy  must  cover  a  product's 
safety  performance.  Including  Its  packaging 
and  specify  wwkable  test  procedures.  How- 
ever, a  standard's  scope  may  Include  the  de- 
sign, oonstrucUon,  composition  or  finish  of 
»  prodijct— or  any  of  Its  components — if 
the  Commissioner  decides  that  the  public 
cannot  be  protested  by  a  standard  restricted 
to  safety  performance. 

Manufacturers  may  be  ordered  to  put  on 
any  product,  or  a  component,  muriringB  of 
tags  giving  clear  warnings  or  instructions  to 
consumers.  This  may  in^xise  on  distributors 
the  reqwnsibtllty  for  making  sure  the  warn- 
ings are  on  the  product  when  it  Is  delivered 
to  the  buyer,  and  cotUd  Iw  Interpreted  as 
requiring  retaUers  to  alert  the  consumer  to 
the  warnings  and  make  sure  he  understands 
them. 

Retallos  would  btar  a  special  burden  for 
repurchasing  banned  products  or  those 
which  fail  to  comply  with  government  stand- 
ards. Any  banned  product  sold  after  the 
Commissioner  proposes  the  b«ui  must  be 
bought  back  by  a  reteUer  from  the  pur- 
chaser or  a  subsequent  owner.  The  retailer 

is  required  to  refund  the  purchase  price 

leas  an  allowance  for  use  if  the  product 
was  sold  more  than  a  year  earlier — and  pay 
transportation  costs  involved  In  the  return. 
The  bm  provides  that  manufacturers  and 


whtdesalers  reimburse  succeeding  trade  levtis 
for  products  returned  to  them. 

Similar  requirements  are  imposed  on  re- 
tailers, wholesalers,  importers  or  manufac- 
turers if  safety  defects  are  found  in  products 
marketed  under  government  standards.  AU 
these  trade  levels  can  be  ordered  to  give  pub- 
lic warning  via  TV  and  radio,  mail  notices 
to  purchasers,  and  either  correct  the  defect 
or  replace  the  product  <»■  repurchase  it.  AU 
aeUers  also  can  be  required  to  keep  records 
of  purchasers'  names  and  addresses. 

An  "emergenctf  action"  section  in  the  Mag- 
nuson bill  permits  the  government  to  ask 
a  VS.  district  court  to  act  against  any  "im* 
mlnently  hazardous  consumer  product"  or 
flnns  that  manufacture,  import  or  sell  It. 
This  step  can  be  taken  even  if  a  safety  stand- 
ard exists  or  is  i>endlng.  If  the  court  finds  an 
Imminent  hazard  It  may  order:  notlflcatian 
of  first  purchasers,  public  notice,  recall  or 
seizure  of  the  offending  Item,  or  Its  repur- 
chase, replacement  or  repair. 

The  bUl  does  not  mention  appeals  court 
review  of  such  orders,  but  this  is  permitted 
by  existing  laws.  If  an  imminent  hazard  Is 
declared,  the  Commissioner  must  move  to 
promulgate  a  safety  standard  for  the  prod- 
uct cr  to  Initiate  a  baa. 

Hearings  on  Sen.  Magntison's  product 
safety  bill,  planned  by  Sen.  Rlbicoff's  (D- 
Conn.)  Government  Operations  Subcommit- 
tee for  about  late  Ai^I,  are  expected  to  run 
four  to  five  days  maximum,  and  produce  no 
obstacle  to  Senate  passage  of  the  measui«. 
The  hearings  will  concentrate  on  the  Mag- 
nuson bill  (S.  3419)  provisions  that  would 
shift  existing  regulatory  programs,  especially 
TC>A's  oontrol  over  foods  and  drugs,  to  a 
new  Cons\imer  Safety  Agency  (CSA)  wlilch 
would  be  Independent  of  HEW,  the  present 
parent  department. 

Government    Operations    wlU    give    only 
passing    attention    to    the    bill's    central 
theme—granting  CSA  authority  to  set  stand- 
ards for  the  safety  of  hundreds  of  previously 
unregulated  products.  Rlblooff.  HEW  secre- 
tary in  1961  and  1962,  has  been  a  frequent 
critic  of  FDA,  and  shares  Magnuson's  desire 
for  product  safety  regulation.  In  this  climate, 
Rlbicoff's  hearings   are   likely  to  provide  a 
legislative  "plus"  for  the  Magnxison  iMopoeal. 
Opponents  of  the  move  to  dismantle  FDA 
have  tieen  quietly  but  strenuously  present- 
ing their  case  to  Rlblct^Ts  staff.  At  a  recent 
luncheon,  a  "save  FDA"  plea  was  made  by 
former  General  Counsel  William  Goodrich, 
now  president  of  the  Institute  of  Shortening 
&  Edible  Oils.  Among  others  at  the  private 
limcheon  was  ex-Commissioner  HertMTt  Ley. 
Hearings  also  wUl  be  held  by  Sen.  Ken- 
nedy's Health  Subcommittee,  probably  be- 
fore early  May.  These  sessions  are  not  ex- 
pected to  provide  any  stumbling  block  for 
the  Magnuson  bUl,  which  won  17-to-l  bl- 
parUsan  approval  from  his  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. 

Editor's  Note:  The  Magnuson  bill  Is  the 
moet  Important  Senate  measure  from  the 
standpoint  of  industries  oovwed  by  existing 
government  regulations  or  subject  to  new 
controls.  Product  Safety  Letter  wm  provide 
frequent  reports  of  the  vital  congressional 
developments  In  the  weAs  ahead,  and  con- 
tinues below  Its  analysis — begun  In  the  i^Mll 
3  issue — of  key  provisions  in  the  Magnuson 
biU. 

Criminal  penalties  specified  in  the  Magnu- 
son l>ill — covering  manufacturers,  whole- 
salers, retailers  and  Importers — would  apidy 
to  a  corporation  and  any  director  or  officer 
who  kncmlngly  and  wlUfoUy  causes  the  flim 
to  violate  the  product  safety  law.  Convic- 
tion could  bring  fines  of  up  to  $10,000,  prison 
terms  of  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 
Civil  penalties  for  knowing  violations  can  b* 
as  hi^  as  $10,000  for  each  megal  act. 

Private  suits  to  enforce  a  product  safetg 
standard  or  order  can  be  brouiBiht  by  anyone 
"who  may  be  expoeed  to  reasonatde  risk  at 
Injury  or  death"  tmu  a  consumer  product. 
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not  be  brought  If  goTemment  action 
pending  for  the  same  aUeged  violation. 

Anyone  injured  due  to  violation  of  a  at 
ard  or  regulation  could  sue  In  Federal 
U  the  damages  amounted  to  tlO.OOO.  Sui 
ful  plaintiffs  would  be  permitted  to  re^ 
the  coet  of  the  suit  In  addition  to 
sustained. 

Stockpiling  by  manufacturers  A  impo: 
would  be  Illegal  between  the  time 
sues  a  final  order  estaollsblng  a  product 
ty  standard  and  the  order's  effective 
The  Magnuson  bill  pronlblts  produci 
Importing     a     product     In     "slgnlfi< 
greater"  quantities  than  those  In  a  base 
rlod  set  by  the  Product  Safety  Com  miss: 

Imports  would  be  subject  to  strict 
trols  tmder  product  safety  regulation, 
the  OustooM  Bureau  would  be  a  key 
the  government's  mechanism 
would  require  bonding  before  releaslncfa 
shipment  to  which  a  safety  standard  appl  ss 
and  could  demand  redelivery  "to  the  Bun  i\i 
If  a  product  released  under  M^nd  failed  to 
meet  a  safety  standard,  or  was  banned  or  b- 
clared  Immanently  hazardous. 

The  Magnuson  bill  sets  up  a  procedure  or^ 
attempting  to  bring  offending  Imports  1  to 
compliance  with  product  safety  standai  is. 
If  a  product  is  ordered  destroyed  the  ow  er 
or  consignee  would  have  to  pay  the  gove  n- 
ment's  costs — Includmg  travel,  ezpei  les 
and  salaries — related  to  the  destructl  n. 
Products  manufactured  for  export  from  \e 
V.S.  would  be  exempt  from  safety  s 
If  they  are  marked  to  Indlca^  that  they 
t<>  be  sold  outside  the  country. 

Manufacturers'  qyallty  control  pi 

would  be  subject  to  government  revlewiun-^ 
der  the  BiagAUsonbUl.  If  the  Oommlsslpner 
"has  good^ause  to^Ueve^  a  regulated 
uct'ls  being  made  "with  a  slgnlflcan' 
dence    of    nor-compllanre"    with    a 
standard,  lie  ni^y  requir*  \-nf  '"r'"  ^(-  su 
description  ai  i^  quality  control  m< 
It  uses.  -^ 

Should   the  Commissioner  ccncludel  tt>«t^ 
non-compliance  Is,  due  to  Inadequate  srobe- 
dures,  he  may — after  giving  JUxe  tfxnufac- 
turer  opportunity  for  a  hearing — ordqr  the 
firm  to  revise  the  procedures  "to  the 
necessary  to  remedy  sucu  Inadequacy." 

Regulated   products   would   be   testi 
Oovemment  to  make  sure  they  comply 
safety  standards.  Maniifacturers  or  Impoi 
must  fximlsh  free  samples,  drawn  from  n 
lar  production   runs,   to  the   Commissi 
upon  request. 

Manufacturers,  Importers  and  wholesalers 
of  products  covered  by  safety  stands  rds 
would  be  required  to  supply  distributors  .nd 
retailers  with  certification  that  the  product 
conforms  to  all  standards  applicable  at  the 
time  of  delivery. 

Inspections  of  factories,  warehouses,  n  tall 
stores,  and  trucks  can  be  made  by  CSA  im- 
ployees  who  present  written  notice  when  t  hey 
arrive,  not  in  advance.  The  inspections  can 
extend  to  equipment,  materials,  cental  lers 
and  labeling. 

Records  must  be  kept  by  all  producers  and 
sellers  of  regulated  products,  providing  wpat- 
ever  Information  CSA  regulations  recruire 
concerning  the  products'  safety.  These  J  and 
other  relevant  records  would  be  subje<  t  to 
government  inspection. 

CSA  would  set  up  a  "national  Injuri  In- 
formation clearinghouse"  and  a  natioc  wide 
network  of  reporting  centers  to  monito  -  In- 
juries and  identify  their  causes.  Manufai  tur- 
ers,  importers,  processors,  distributors,  n  tall- 
ers  and  assemblers  can  be  ordered  to  submit 
data  about  injuries  resulting  from  the  ^M  of 
their  products. 

Insurers  also  are  covered  by  this  provision, 
and  the  bill's  drafters  anticipate  a  gold-  mine 
of  information  In  Insurance  company  file 


CSA  regulations  would  have  to  provide  that 
persons  supplying  Information  are  not  com- 
promised In  pending  litigation. 

Trade  secrets  would  be  protected  by  several 
big  "Ifs"  exlat  In  the  Magnuson  bill's  pro- 
visions on  this  key  question.  Trade  secret  data 
obtained  by  the  Clearinghouse  may  be  dla- 
cloeed  (1)  to  other  Federal  agencies  for  offi- 
cial use.  (3)  to  congressional  committees, 
(3)  In  Judicial  proceedings  under  court  orders 
designed  to  preserve  confidentiality,  (4)  In 
proceedings  under  the  proposed  Consumer 
Safety  Act,  and  (S)  to  the  public  "In  ordar 
to  protect  their  health  and  safety."  However, 
trade  secrets  exempted  from  disclosure  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  could  not  be 
released  by  CSA. 

Before  making  diacloturea  to  the  public, 
CSA  must  notify  manufacturers  and  give 
them  15  days  for  written  comment  or  dis- 
cussion In  closed  session  with  the  Agency. 
This  provision  can  be  Ignored  If  the  delay 
would  be  "detrimental  to  the  public  health 
and  safety." 

Public  access  to  all  communicationa  and 
information  received  at  or  sent  by  CSA  Is 
guaranteed — through  the  Agency's  Office  of 
Consumer  Information  &  Representation — In 
a  special  section  of  the  bill.  It  reiterates  the 
trade  secret  protections,  with  the  same  five 
exemptions. 

Consumer  Information  Office's  main  func- 
tluis  %re  to  answer  the  public's  written  in- 
quiries about  product  safety,  conduct  educa- 
tion programs,  and  insure  public  access  to  In- 
formation. The  Office  is  empowered  to  name  a 
lawyer  to  represent  "the 'consumer  interest" 
In  ItSA  nile-making  apd  other  proceedings. 
This  provision  Is  expemed  to  be  deleted  from 
the  Magnuson  biU  If  om  Senate  approves  a 
House-passed  measure  mating  a  Oonsumar 
Protection  Agency  (not  to  be  confused  with 
CSA)  which  would  speak  for  the  consumer 
before  ail  Federal  agencies. 
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^ .  CONSUMER  PROTECTION 

Mr.  MAONtTSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
a  sponsor  of  consumer  safety  legislation 
soon  to  ^ome  before  the  Senate.  It  is 
with  soDM  pride  that  I  make  that  claim, 
butf  an  l^tlcle  published  in  the  Seattle 
Inmes  of  April  10,  1972.  leaves  me  some- 
thing less  than  proud  of  the  consumer 
protection  efforts  of  the  UJS.  Govern- 
ment. 

In  order  that  others  may  share  the 
knowledge  of  the  pain,  the  horror,  and 
the  sorrow  of  one  incident — resulting 
from  an  apparent  policy  of  ofBcial  ne- 
glect, I  as  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Seattle  Times  article,  by  John  Hinter- 
berger,  and  editorials  In  the  Times  and 
the  Seattle  Poet-Intelligencer  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Rkcokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscou). 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Seattle  Times,  Apr.  10, 1073] 
FiBT  OowN :  LrrrLX  Cottld  Bb  Donx  To  Savb 

BUKNKD  OSL 

(By  John  Hlnterberger) 

Tammy  Brown  died  at  10:25  pan.  yester- 
day. 

There  was  little  question  that  the  bums 
which  seared  90  per  cent  of  her  body  Sat- 
urday wotUd  kill  her.  The  only  question  was 
when. 

She  didn't  know  that  when  she  was  sitting 
on  the  big  clnnxlar  bed  In  Children's  Ortho- 
pedic Hospital  Saturday  while  the  nurse  In 
the  mask  gently  slid  medicated  creams  over 
her  11 -year-old.  trim,  light-brown  body. 

Her  mother,  Mrs.  Bertls  Stall  Ooren.  "inoth- 
«r  of  13:  10  stm  Uvlng  with  me."  dldnt  know 


It  either  .  .  .  dldnt  know  that  bar  girl 
trapped  In  a  suddenly  flaring  nightgown  af- 
ter standing,  warming  bar  back  and  lees  in 
front  of  the  fireplace  was  going  to  dia  of 
what  seemed  like  such  superficial  bums. 

"What  I'm  trying  to  taU  you,"  Dr.  Abe 
Bergman  told  newsmen  Saturday,  "Is  that — 
simply — she  Is  going  to  die.  And  It's  partic- 
ularly rough  on  the  pec^le  here.  The  staff, 
the  nurses. 

"Because  one  minute  you  have  a  child,  a 
running,  bouncing,  energetic  human  being, 
and  a  minute  later,  you  have  someone  who 
has  stopped." 

"But  tha  family  doesnt  know  It  yet;  nei- 
ther does  the  UUle  girl." 

Ha  stood  outside  the  treatment  room,  a 
large  portable  screen  blocked  the  entry.  A 
sign  warned  that  this  was  a  bum-treatment 
area.  Nothing  goes  In  luileas  It  has  been 
boUed,  steamed,  autodaved.  wrapped  in 
sterUtf  coverings. 

But  In  a  way  It  was  polntleas.  An  exercise 
In  professionalism. 

"She's  not  In  any  great  pain."  the  doctor 
said.  "Third-degree  bums  mean  that  tha  full 
thickness  of  the  skin  has  bean  burned.  And 
so  the  nerve  endings  are  destroyed.  She  cant 
feel  anything.  See,"  he  aald  pointing  through 
the  glass,  "she's  talking  to  the  niirae." 

Mrs.  Coven,  under  sedation,  came  out  of  a 
room  where  she  had  been  resting.  She  had 
been  shopping  at  the  Pike  Place  Public  Mar- 
ket Saturday  noomlng  when  the  accident  oc- 
curred In  the  home  at  8408  35th  Ave.  8. 

"I'm  on  welfare,"  she  said,  "so  I  have  to 
sh<9  there." 

She  was  asked  where  she  bad  purchased 
the  nightgown,  what  kind  of  material  It  was 
made  of. 

"The  Salvation  Army,"  the  woman  aald  in 
a  fiat,  distant  voice.  "It  had  fiowers  on  it  and 
lace  around  the  bottom." 

With  tha  rest  of  her  family,  she  resumed 
her  waiting,  perhaps  beginning  to  know  what 
was  coming. 

"This  U  tha  third  nightgown  burning  ws 
have  had  In  a  month,"  Dr.  Bergman  said, 
"And  the  worst." 

The  two  other  little  girls  would  survive. 

Why  little  girls?  Why  nightgowns?  Was 
there  some  exotic  kind  of  material  respon- 
sible? Some  new,  explosive  synthetic? 

No,  he  said.  The  new  synthetics  melted  and 
shriveled  instead  of  burning.  But  cotton  .  .  . 

Cotton  . . .  thousands  of  years  old . . .  bums. 
And  It  bums  best,  worst,  eaalest.  when  there 
Is  a  surface  of  air  on  both  sldaa  of  the  gar- 
ment. Like  a  little  girl's  nightgown. 

The  fiames  catch  at  the  bottom  and  fiare 
up.  And  the  chUd  runs.  Tammy's  Inother, 
Timothy,  13,  ran  after  her  with  a  blanket  and 
caught  her.  He  put  the  fire  out. 

The  mother  explained  about  the  fireplace. 

"The  fiunace  was  busted."  aha  aald. 

(From  the  Seattle  Tlmee.  Apr.  13, 1072] 

iNXXCXrSABLX  STALLING   Kn.LED  TaMMT 

The  tragic  sory  of  Tammy  Brown,  the  11- 
year-old  Seattle  girl  who  died  as  a  result  of 
severe  bums  caused  when  her  nightgown 
caught  fire,  la  the  heart-rending  result  of 
procrastination  on  a  national  scale. 

Her  death  is  only  one  of  many  caused  by 
children's  wear  that  Is  not  fiame-reslstant. 
clothing  that  flares  Into  flames  through  too 
close  proximity  to  fire  or  high  heat. 

Nor  will  children's  nlghtwear  be  required 
to  be  fiame  reslBtant  under  federal  regula- 
tions until  after  July,  1B73.  That  dtmp\t»  the 
fact  that  Congreaa  passed  the  Flammable 
Fabrics  Act  four  and  a  half  years  ago  to  im- 
pose mandatory  treatment  of  children's 
nlghtwear  to  retard  fiamea. 

Tammy's  death  is  testimony  to  the  callous 
procrastination  of  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment, which  is  ra^KUisible  for  setting  and 
enforcing  standards  under  the  act.  and  to 
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foot-dragging  in  the  textile  industry,  which 
haa  sought  throughout  the  four  and  a  half 
years  to  dtfay  and  weaken  Impoattion  of  the 
regulations. 

A  sad  a^MCt  of  it  all  Is  that  two  years  ago 
some  flama-resistant  children's  nlghtwear 
was  available  at  some  atorea.  It  was  taken  off 
the  ahalvaa  when  tmknowlng  paranta  dadlned 
to  buy  becaiiaa  it  waa  mora  aq>anaiTe. 

Tha  Oommaroa  Departeiant  must  not  be 
dissuaded  tram  impostng  tough  standards 
beginning  no  later  than  ita  announced  1073 
date. 

[From  the  Seattle  Poat-Inttillgenoer. 

Apr.   14,    1B73] 

IHTLAIUUBUE   CLOTHIMO 

(A  P-I  View:  The  federal  government  and 
some  segments  of  the  industry  are  fiddling 
while  children  bum.) 

Although  the  federal  Flammable  Fahrloe 
Act  was  pMssed  more  than  four  and  a  half 
years  sgo,  virtually  no  positive  effects  of  the 
sot  have  been  noticed  and  the  nimiber  of 
bvun  cases  with  victims  wearing  non-fire- 
retardant  t^jparel  continues  to  grow. 

Sunday  night  11 -year-old  Tammy  Brown 
of  Seattle  died  at  Children's  Orthopedic  Hos- 
pital after  receiving  bums  over  00  per  cent 
of  her  body.  Her  fiannel  nightgown  had 
caught  on  fire  the  day  before. 

Dr.  Abraham  B.  Bergman,  director  of  the 
bom>ltal's  out-patient  sorlces,  said  the  young 
girl  was  the  third  youngster  admitted  to  the 
ho^ltal  during  the  past  month  with  serious 
burns  attributable  to  Ignition  of  flannel 
nightgowns. 

According  to  the  February  Consumers  Re- 
porU,  last  July  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
promulgated  a  new  fiammaUllty  standard 
for  children's  sleapwaar.  This  stringent  regu- 
lation will  require  fiameproofing  ot  children's 
nlghtwear  tot  youngsters  up  to  the  age  of 
five,  stopping  at  slae  8Z.  Tills  standard  will 
be  effective  In  July,  1073. 

It  has  been  estU mated  that  some  4,000 
deaths  and  about  176,000  bums  occur  an- 
nually due  to  flammable  garmenta.  Oonsima- 
er  Reports,  In  a  test  of  76  models  of  chil- 
dren's sleepwear  In  sixes  up  to  OX.  found 
that  75  of  the  samples  failed  to  paas  vrtien 
suspended  q;>eclmen  swaitchaa  were  e:q>oeed 
to  a  oontr<Med  fiame  for  three  aeoonds. 

The  reaotlon  of  industry  ^xdcaamaci  to 
the  Sewetary  of  Commaroa'a  standard  was 
negative.  They  (flalmed  they  oould  not  meet 
the  JiUy,  1B7S,  deadline.  Tliey  referred  to 
the  difficulties  In  obtaining  satlafaotory  test 
results  and  the  need  for  additional  time  to 
develop  fiame-retardant  sleepwear. 

We  believe  too  much  time  already  has 
passed  In  bringing  clothing  within  safe 
standards.  By  the  time  the  naw  regulation 
takes  effect  next  summer,  more  than  five 
years  will  have  passed  since  the  Initial  fed- 
eral leglslaition  was  enacted.  And  then,  only 
chUdren  through  age  five,  hopefully,  will  be 
protected.  What  about  everyone  else? 

A  one-year  grace  period  begins  this  Jvay 
and  during  this  time  manufaoturars  will  be 
allowed  to  sell  flammable  garments  provided 
they  are  so  labeled.  Ihls  may  l>e  of  limited 
saalatanca  to  aafaty  ocmadoua  paranta. 

We  would  hope  the  entire  industry  will 
follow  the  axample  of  the  American  Apparel 
Mannfactunca  Aaaoolatlon  whieh  moved 
tarmtxA  tha  daika  fOr  full  oompllanne  with 
the  aot  to  April.  1B7S.  UnrUl  tfala  time  comes, 
everyone  would  be  waU  advlaed  to  uaa  ex- 
treme care  in  ariaotlng  non-flammable  gar- 
ments lor  purchaae. 

Tha  slownaas  In  Implementing  thla  law  is 
no  eradlik  to  tba  federal  goremment.  The  re- 
luctazkoa  of  tha  clothing  Induatry  to  oonqdy 
with  tha  basic  act  over  tha  past  five  years 
Is  equally  raprahanaible. 

Mr.  MAOND80N.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  also  received  a  telegram  from  Dr. 


Abraham  B.  Bergman,  director  of  out- 
patient services  at  Seattle's  Children's 
Orthoi>edic  Hospital  and  Medical  Center, 
and  a  iLember  (rf  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  for  the  Flammable  Fabrics 
Act,  and  a  letto*  from  Ralph  Maughan. 
a  paramedic  with  the  Seattle  Fire  De- 
partment. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
these,  too.  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccobo, 
as  follows: 

[Telegram] 

AFsn.  10.  1973. 
Hon.  PmB  O.  Pxtebson, 
Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Waahir^gton,  D.C. 

DXAX  Mx.  SxcxrrAXT:  Tammy  Brown,  an 
eleven  year  old  Seattle  girl,  died  last  night 
at  Children's  Orthopedic  Hospital  and  Medi- 
cal Center.  She  was  burned  the  day  before 
when  her  flannel  robe  caught  on  fire  as  she 
was  standing  with  her  back  to  the  fireplace 
to  get  warm.  There  was  no  other  source  of 
heat  In  the  house;  the  furnace  was  broken. 
Tammy  was  the  third  youngster  admitted  to 
our  boq>ital  in  the  past  month  with  serious 
burns  resulting  from  ignition  of  a  fiannel 
nightgown. 

It  Is  now  four  and  a  half  years  since  the 
Flanunable  Fabrics  Act  was  passed  by  Con- 
gress and  signed  by  the  President.  To  date, 
not  one  childhood  burn  Injury  has  been  pre- 
vented or  ameliorated  as  a  result  of  the  law. 
You,  sir,  are  charged  with  administering  the 
Flammable  Fabrics  Act  passed  by  Congress. 
Had  the  law  been  implemented  according  to 
the  mtent  of  Congress,  Tammy  and  scores  of 
chUdren  like  her  would  be  alive  today.  How 
many  more  Tanunys  will  have  to  be  sacrificed 
before  you  are  moved  to  take  appropriate 
action? 

The  National  Advisory  Committee  for  the 
Flanunable  Fabrics  Act,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  has  met  several  times  a  year  In  a 
conference  room  at  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce building  in  Washington,  D.C.  Might  I 
respectfully  suggest  that  the  next  meeting 
of  the  committee  be  held  on  a  bum  unit  of 
a  children's  hospital  with  yourself  In  attend- 
ance. I  feel  that  the  pace  of  our  delibera- 
tions might  take  on  a  quicker  tanqm  ware 
the  officials  re^ranslble  for  »«*v<«e  decisions 
to  take  a  closer  look  at  the  stakee  involved. 
Sincerely, 

AmsHUM  B.  BxaoiCAW.  MJ}., 
Member,  National  AdxHaory  Committee 
for  the  Flammable  Fdbriea  Act. 

SxATTLx,  Wash., 

Apra  10. 1972. 
Wasxxm  O.  Maonuson, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
WaAington,  D.C. 

Dbax  Sekatob  Magituson:  First  I  would 
like  to  introduce  myaalf.  My  name  Is  RaliA 
Maughan,  and  I  am  a  paramedic  with  the 
Seattle  Fire  Departmmt's  "Medic  One"  emer- 
gency aid  unit. 

On  AprU  8,  at  11 :00  AM..  I  req>onded  with 
my  partner  to  an  emergency  ctil  In  the  south 
end  of  Seattle.  Upon  our  arrival  we  foimd  an 
eleven  year  old  sitting  on  the  edge  <a  a  couch 
with  her  skin  hanging  from  her  arms,  legs 
and  face.  One  hundred  percent  of  her  body 
was  burned.  Tears  were  fiowlng  from  her  eyas 
and  she  asked  me  quietly,  "Please  dont  let 
me  die,  please  don't  let  me  die."  Her  night- 
gown of  plain  iinpcUshed  oott<m  had  caught 
fire  while  she  was  standing  next  to  an  open 
fireplace. 

Today  she  is  in  Children's  Orthcv>edlc  Hos- 
pital with  a  less  than  30%  chance  to  Uve.  If 
she  does  live  she  will  qiand  the  several  years 


of  her  life  in  hospitals  with  doctors  attenq;>t- 
Ing  to  restore  h.er  body  to  something  which 
others  wUl  view  as  a  hideous,  badly  scared 
human  being. 

Senator.  I  know  that  you  have  done  a  great 
deal  to  make  children's  clothing  safe,  and 
have  been  extremely  successful  In  passing 
laws  requiring  clothes  to  be  nonflammable. 
I  am  extremely  grateful  for  your  efforts  and 
wish  you  contlnxiad  success  In  your  efforts. 

I  have  not  written  this  letter  to  beUUle 
the  work  you  have  done,  but  only  to  make 
you  aware  of  one  incident  and  the  continued 
need  for  your  efforts  in  law  making  bodies 
of  our  government.  I  do  hope  that  lett«« 
such  as  this  can  be  useful  tools  for  you  to  use 
in  your  efforts  to  further  the  safety  of  our 
nations'  children. 

A  little  girl  has  asked  me  "Please  dont  let 
me  die,"  because  her  nightgown  with  pictures 
of  kittens  on  It  had  burned  her  fieah,  ao 
that  It  hangs  from  her  face  and  arms  in  folds 
of  searing  dead  skin.  She  asked  me  because  I 
came  to  help.  But  reaUy  she  Is  asking  tha 
pe<^le  who  made  her  nightgown,  to  make  it 
safe. 

Respectfiilly, 

Ralph  Mattghak. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  think  most  Sena- 
tors know  of  my  involvement  and  that 
of  some  of  my  fellow  members  of  the 
Commerce  Committee  in  the  field  of 
flammable  fabrics. 

First  came  the  Flammable  Fabrics 
Act.  Then,  when  we  saw  implementa- 
tion of  that  act  dragging,  we  passed 
the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1967. 

The  Department  of  Commerce,  we  be- 
lieved, would  then  get  busy— especially 
in  the  field  of  children's  clothing — and 
set  standards  that  would  help  to  end 
the  horror  and  suffering  and  death,  to 
the  thousands  of  American  children  who 
are  each  year  burned,  scarred  and 
charred  by  these  grotesque  and  bizarre 
mishaps. 

But  laws  and  congressional  pressure 
have  not  yet  saved  a  single  life.  The  in- 
dustry has  used  every  procedural  bar- 
rier to  delay  the  imposition  of  standards. 
And  the  Department  of  Commerce  has 
wavered  and  delayed  under  pressure. 

I,  for  one,  have  had  enough.  The  prod- 
uct safety  UU  will  come  to  the  floor  at 
the  end  of  May.  If  by  that  time  the 
Department  of  Coaaaeree  has  not 
promulgated  an  adequate  flammabillty 
standard  for  children's  nlghtwear,  I  will 
offer  such  a  standard  as  an  amendment 
to  the  biU. 


NATTONAIi  COASTAL  ZONE  MANAGE- 
MENT ACT  OP  1972 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BTRD.  Mr.  President, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  it  the  pending 
business  for  ooosideratlon  on  Tuesday 
next,  I  ask  unanimous  consoit  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  721.  S.  S507. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  Stated  by  tiUe. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 

A  bUl  (B.  8507)  to  aatablish  a  national 
policy  and  develop  a  national  program  for  the 
management,  beneficial  use,  protection,  and 
development  of  the  land  and  water  reaouroea 
of  the  Nation's  ooaatal  aonea,  and  for  otbar 
purpoaaa. 
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Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  tJkere 
objection  to  the  present  oonslderatioi  i  of 
thebUI? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Seiiate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  SENATE  TO  PftO- 
CEED  TO  CONSIDERATION  OF 
FINISHED  BUSINESS  AT  THE  C()N- 
CLUSION  OP  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS  ON  TUESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presidf  nt, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Ti  es- 
day  next,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  r  >u 
tine  morning  business,  the  Senate  proc  !ed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  unflnlsned 
business. 

The     PRE8IDINO     OFFICER 
WxicKXR).  Without  objection,  it  is 
ordered. 


(Mr. 
so 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TQ 
10  AM.  TOMORROW 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr. 

dent.  I  asic  unanimous  consent  that 
the  conclusion  of   business  today. 
Senate    stand    in    adjournment 
10  ajn.  tomcMTow,  Friday.  April  21, 
for  a  pro  forma  session,  with  no  . 
and  no  business  to  be  transacted 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Pr^- 
at 
the 
uitU 
1J72, 
debate 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
FRIDAY,  APRIL  21,  1972,  TO  AFOIL 
26.  1972,  AT  10  AM. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pnei- 
dent.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  wl  ten 
the  Senate  adjourns  on  t<Hnorr)w, 
April  21,  1972,  it  stand  adjourned  u  itil 
Tuesday  next.  April  25,  1972,  at  10  a  jn. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CAIiL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Prckl- 
dent.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quoru  tn. 

The  PRE8IDINa  OFFICER.  '^ 
clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  i  he 
order  for  he  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  ^Wthjut 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


>MMnTSE 
>MMi'rr  EE 

rs 

APRIL 
CO]«- 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  CO: 

ON  COBiMKRCB  AND  CO: 

ON  VETERANS'  AFFAIRS  TO  HA 
UNTIL  6  PM.  TOMORROW, 
21.  1972,  TO  FILE  CERTAIN 
MTTTEE  REPORTS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Prekl- 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  t  le 
Committee  on  Commerce  and  the  Cos  i- 
mittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  have  uoUl 
6  p jn.  tomorrow  to  flle  certain  commit- 
tee reports. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  SECRETARY 
OF  THE  SENATE  TO  RECEIVE 
MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES  DDRINO  THE 
ADJOURNMENT  OF  THE  SENATE 
UNTIL  TUESDAY  NEXT,  APRIL  26. 
1972 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to 
receive  messages  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives during  the  adjournment  of 
the  Senate  over  until  Tuesday  nezl 
AprU  2S,  1972. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  PRESI- 
DENT  PRO  TEMPORE  AND  THE 
ACTING  PRESIDENT  PRO  TEM- 
PORE TO  SIGN  DULY  ENROLLED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
DURING  THE  ADJOURNMENT  OF 
THE  SENATE  OVER  UNTIL  TUES- 
DAY NEXT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  and  the  Acting  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  be  au- 
thorized to  sign  duly  enrolled  bills  and 
Joint  resolutions  during  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Senate  over  until  Tuesday 
next,  April  25, 1972. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  295.  RELAT- 
ING TOA  SUBPENA  DUCES  TECUM 
DIRECTED  TO  THE  FINANCIAL 
CLERK  OR  HIS  AGENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  send  a  resolution  to  the  desk  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  its  immediate 
consideration,  having  cleared  it  with  the 
leadership  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  It  Is  so  ordered;  and  the  clerk 
will  state  the  resolution  by  title. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

A  reaolutlon  relating  to  a  subpoeiu  duces 
tecum  directed  to  the  financial  clerk  or  bis 
agent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  obJecti<m.  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  financial  clerk  of  the  Senate  or  his 
designee  has  been  subpenaed  by  the 
Criminal  Branch  of  the  8vqp«rlor  Court 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  appear 
and  testify  as  a  witness  for  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment—United BtBtet— District  of 
Columbia  v.  WiUie  Arrington.  Docket  No. 
7916-72— on  April  27,  1972.  The  sub- 
pena  also  requires  the  production  of  "all 
records  of  flnancial  payments  to  Maureen 
E.  Walter  on  December  20, 1971." 

This  resolution  is  being  submitted  in 
conformity  with  the  custom  of  the  Sen- 
ate, llie  Senate  has  maintained  inviolate 
the  rule  that  no  documents  of  the  Senate 


can  be  removed  from  its  possession  ex- 
cept by  its  permission.  The  UJ3.  Attorney 
has  determined  that  this  testimony  is 

necessary  In  the  conduct  of  the  trial. 

The  resolution  will  permit  the  flnancial 
derk  or  his  designee  to  appear  and  tes- 
tify on  behalf  of  the  Government.  It  does 
not  permit  the  removal  of  any  original 
documents.  However,  It  does  permit  the 
flnancial  clei^.  if  the  court  so  determines, 
that  certain  documents  are  material  and 
relevant  to  the  case,  to  furnish  certifled 
copies  of  the  docmnents  Involved  to  the 
court. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  subpena  be  print- 
ed In  the  RxcoRO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sub- 
pena was  ordered  vO  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRo,  as  follows: 

(Form    C-SO   Criminal    Subpoena   Superior 

Ck>urt  of  the  District  of  Columbia) 
XTifrraD    States    DxsraiCT    or    Colttiibxa    vs. 

WnxiB  AaaxNOTON,  Dockxt  No.  7t>l«-72 
To:    Financial  Clerk,  or  His  Agent,  Senate 
Disbursing    Office.   S-233,    VS.   Capitol 
BiUldlng. 

You  are  hereby  commanded  to  appear  be- 
fore the  Criminal  Branch  of  the  Superior 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  at  9:00 
o'clock  ajn.,  on  the  27th  day  of  April  1972  as 
a  witness  for  United  States  of  America  and 
bring  with  you  all  records  of  finaii«»iT||  pg^y. 
ments  to  Maureen  E.  Walter  on  December 
20.  1971.  and  not  depart  the  Court  without 
leave  thereof. 

Witness,  the  Honorable  Chief  Judge 
of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  the  seal  of  said  Court  this  18th 
day  of  AprU.  A  J>..  1973. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
Objection,  the  resolution  is  agreed  to 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  295)  with  its 
preamble  reads  as  follows: 

8.  RXB.  396 

Whereas  a  subpoena  duces  tecum  issued  on 
appUcattton  of  the  United  States  of  America 
addiMsed  to  tlie  Financial  Clerk  or  his  agent 
United  SUtea  Senate,  and  served  upon  the 
Financial  Clerk,  directs  him  to  appear  In 
the  olty  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  before 
the  Criminal  Branch  of  the  Superior  Court 
of  the  Distrti^  of  Columbia  on  the  twenty- 
seventh  dfey  of  AprU,  1973,  at  9:00  o'clock 
antemeridian,  and  to  bring  with  him  cer- 
tain records  In  the  possession  and  under  the 
control  of  the  Senate:  Now.  theretore,  be  It 

Beaolved,  That  by  the  privileges  of  the  Sen- 
ate no  evidence  of  a  documentary  character 
under  the  oontnd  and  In  the  posaeailon  of 
the  Senate  can,  by  the  mandate  of  protwas 
of  the  ordinary  courts  of  Justice,  be  taken 
from  such  control  or  possession  but  by  its 
permission;  be  It  further 

Reaolved.  That  when  it  appears  by  the  or- 
der of  the  court  or  of  the  Judge  thereof,  or  (rf 
any  legal  officer  charged  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  orders  of  such  coiirt  or  Judge, 
that  documentary  evidence  In  the  possession 
and  under  the  control  of  the  Senate  Is  nenilsd 
for  use  in  any  court  of  Justice,  before  any 
Judge,  legal  officer,  or  grand  Jury,  for  the 
promotion  of  Justice,  the  Senate  wlU  take 
such  order  thereon  as  will  promote  the  ends 
of  Justice  oonslstenUy  with  the  prlvUflgas 
and  rights  of  the  Senate;  be  It  further 

Beaolved.  That  WUllam  A.  Rldgtf  y,  Finan- 
cial Clerk  of  the  Senate,  or  his  designee,  be 
authorised  to  appear  at  the  plaoe  and  bafon 
the  court  luuned  In  the  subpoena  diioes 
tecum  before  mentioned,  but  shaU  not  take 
with  him  any  papers  or  documents  on  file  In 
his  office  or  under  his  control  or  In  the  pos- 
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tBflffiA"  Of  the  Financial  Clerk  of  the  Senate; 
be  It  further 
Betolvea,  That  when  said  court  determines 

upon  the  materiaUty  and  the  relevancy  of 
the  records  caUed  for  In  the  subpoena  duces 
tecum  to  the  proceeding  before  the  court,  the 
said  court,  through  any  of  its  offloers  or 
agents,  shaU  have  fuU  permission  to  attend 
with  aU  proper  parties  to  the  proceeding  at 
a  place  tuuler  the  orders  and  control  of  the 
Senate,  to  take  at  such  place  copies  of  s\ich 
records  in  possession  <a  control  of  said  Fi- 
nancial Clerk  as  the  court  has  found  to  be 
iw^tjtH^i  and  relevant,  and  to  take  at  such 
plaoe  such  evidence  of  witnesses  in  respect  to 
such  records  as  the  court  or  other  proper 
officer  thereof  shaU  desire,  except  that  (1) 
the  possession  of  such  records  by  the  said 
Financial  Clerk  shall  not  be  disturbed  and 
such  records  shall  not  be  removed  from  their 
flle  or  custody  under  said  Financial  Clerk, 
and  (3)  no  mlnutee  or  transcripts  of  any 
executive  session  or  any  evidence  of  witnesses 
with  respect  thereto  may  be  disclosed  or 
copied;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  subject  to  the  limitations 
hereinbefore  stoted,  said  FlnancUI  Clerk  is 
authorized  to  supply  certifled  copies  of  such 
records  as  the  court  has  found  to  be  material 
and  relevant  to  the  proceeding  before  the 
court;  and  be  It  furtho* 

Resolved,  That  a  oopf  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  to  the  said  covu^  as  a  re- 
spectful answer  to  the  subpoena  aforemen- 
tioned. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonm. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  tmanlmous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR  GRAVEL  ON  TUESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  ocmsent  that  on  Tues- 
day next,  immediately  foUowlng  the  re- 
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marks  of  the  two  assistant  leaders  under 
the  stamUng  order,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  OkAVn.)  be 

recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTIONS  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS  ON 
TUESDAY.   APRIL   25.    1972 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consoit  tliat  on  Tues- 
day next,  following  the  recognition  of 
Senator  Gravil,  there  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ot^iered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
Uiere  is  no  calendar  business  ready  for 
floor  acticm  tomorrow.  Consequently, 
there  will  (mly  be  a  pro  forma  session  at 
10  ajn.  UMnorrow,  with  no  speeches. 

Moreover,  the  state  of  cleared  bills  on 
the  calendar  is  such  that  nothing  can  be 
ready  for  floor  action  until  Tuesday  of 
next  week.  Consequently,  the  Senate  will 
go  over  from  the  pro  forma  meeting  on 
tomorrow  until  10  ajn.  Tuesday,  April  25. 

On  Tuesday  the  Senate  will  convene 
at  10  a.m.  Following  the  recognition  of 
the  two  assistant  leaders  imder  the 
standing  order,  the  able  Senator  from 
Alaska  (&Ir.  Qravu)  will  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  after  which 
there  will  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  for  not  to 
exceed  30  minutes  with  statements  there- 
in limited  to  3  minutes,  at  the  conclusion 
of  which  the  Chair  will  lay  before  the 
Senate  the  unfinished  business,  S.  3507, 
a  bill  to  establish  a  national  policy  and 
develop  a  natt(mal  program  for  the  man- 
ag«nent.  beneficial  use,  protection,  and 
develoinnent  of  the  land  and  water  re- 
sources of  the  Nati<m's  coastal  and  estu- 
arlne  zones  and  for  other  purposes. 

At  least  one  rollcall  vote  will  occur  on 
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that  bill.  Fcdlowing  action  on  the  coastal 
zone  biU.  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Amtrak  blU  and/ 

or — and  not  necessarily  in  that  order — 

the  veterans  health  bill.  Other  measures 
may  also  be  cleared  for  action  by  Tues- 
day. 

The  leadership  on  both  sides  of  the 
aiSle  urges  committees  to  take  advantage 
of  the  omwrtunity  to  meet  during  Friday 
and  Monday  in  the  hope  that  most  of  the 
Senate's  major  business  can  be  r^Torted 
to  the  floor  and,  disposed  of  prior  to  the 
conventions. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  10  AM. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presidoit, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  order  previously  altered,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
10  ajn.  Friday. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  4:18 
pjn.,  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row, Friday,  April  21. 1972.  at  10  ajn. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  April  20, 1972 : 

UPPKB  MlSSOtmi  RiVKS  Rboional  Cokicxssiom 
Robert  L.  McCaughey,  of  South  Dakota,  to 
be  Federal  Cochalrman  of  the  Uppw  Mis- 
souri River  Regional  Commission. 

DlSnUCT   OF    COLTTICBIA    CoUKCU. 

John  A.  Nevius,  (rf  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  ChalnnAn  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia for  the  term  expiring  February  1,  1975. 

Steillng  Tucker,  oT  the  District  of  Colvun- 
blK  to  be  Vice  Clialrman  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  OouncU  for  the  term  expiring  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1976. 

DISTBXCT  or  COLtnCBIA  RCOXVKIOPIfEMT 
LAIfD  AOENCT 

WUlle  Ii.  Leftwlch,  Esq.,  for  appointment 
as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
District  of  ColTunbia  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency  for  the  unexpired  portion  of  the  5- 
year  term  ending  liCarch  3,  1976,  effective 
iqton  the  date  oX  his  appointment,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  4(a)  of  Public 
Law  593,  79th  Congress,  improved  August  3. 
1946,  as  amended. 
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coN&nrruENTS   honor  les 

ARENDS 


HON.  WILUAM  L.  SPRINGER 

or  nxjENon 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVKS 

Wednesday.  April  19.  1972 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speako-,  on  Sat- 
urday. April  15,  several  hundred  of  Lis 
Akxnd's  friends  gathered  in  Danville.  Bl., 
to  honor  him  for  the  great  servioe  t^iat  he 
has  rendered  to  the  17th  Ctmgressional 
District  of  minois. 

1^8  has  been  representing  Vermilion 
County,  of  which  Danville  is  the  county 
seat,  tor  the  past  20  years. 

It  is  indeed  unf  Mlunate  that  Lis  will 
Xkot  be  representing  Vem:illion  County 
under  the  new  reapportionment  of  nil- 
note  congressional  districts.  The  redls- 


trioting  plan  woiiced  out  by  a  panti  of 
three  Federal  Judges  put  Vermilion 
County  tn  the  22d  District. 

Lbs  made  an  outstanding  qieech  on 
this  occasion.  He  has  never  hesitated  to 
spesik  his  mind  in  the  servioe  of  his 
country.  We  are  fortunate  that  he  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  for  more  than  30  years.  Dur- 
ing that  time  he  has  stood  for  a  strong 
America  and  a  bipartisan  foreign  pcUcy 
to  be  sure  that  the  Intentions  of  this 
country  are  not  misunderstood  by  our 
enemies.  I  know  that  aU  of  my  ocdleaguee 
are  delU^ted  that  I^s  Aumds'  constit- 
uents have  honored  him  for  his  long 
outstanding  service  in  the  Congress  of 
the  united  States. 

Tte  following  is  a  report  on  this  great 
tribute  to  Lis  by  Randy  Kirk  in  tlie  AprU 
16.  1972.  issue  of  the  Danville  Com- 
mercial-News: 


AaufDS  Shows  AnDBNCK  Spabk  that  Kkpt 

HiK  or  U.S.  House 

(By  Bandy  Kirk) 

Rep.  lieslie  C.  Arends  thanked  his  hosts 
for  an  i4;>preciatlon  dlimer  Saturday  night 
and  then  gave  off  some  of  the  apmlka  that 
have  k^t  him  in  the  UJB.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  38  years  as  he  attacked  enemy 
actions  In  Vietnam. 

Uora  than  836  persons,  mdudlng  Secretary 
of  State  John  W.  Lewis,  State  Sen.  Tom 
Merritt  and  State  Reps.  BIU  Cox  and  Charles 
"Chuck"  Can4>beU,  attended  the  dinner. 

TBI    17TH    DIBTUCT 

,  Last  year's  reapportionment  of  leglalatlve 
districts  takes  Vermilion  County  out  of  the 
17th  District,  which  Arends,  a  Melvln  Be- 
publican,  has  repreeented  for  the  past  33 
years,  effective  the  end  of  this  year. 

"The  appreciation  dinner,  spoaaand  by  a 
group  of  interested  citizens,  was  to  honor 
Arends  for  his  work  in  representing  tlM 
county. 

"What  is  happening  In  Vietnam?"  Arands. 
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who  Is  nuking  minority  member  of  kbe 
House  Armed  Semoes  Committee,  ssked  |he 
question,  then  answered: 

"It  Is  a  Communist  Invasion." 

"Why  dont  the  American  people  kno^  It 
la  an  Invasion?  Because  they  have  not  bi  len 
told  by  the  'so-called  experts'  In  the  nfws 
media,"  he  answered. 


azTxraucAir  whip 


In 


Aiends,  who  has  been  Republican  whip 
the  House  since  1943 — longer  than  anyoxwjln 
history — added,  "We  fall  to  do  what  we  hi  ve 
to  do  and  we  fall  to  see  what  the  oon#e- 
quences  might  be." 

It  would  be  awful  If  the  United  States  be- 
came ntunber  two,  but  "I  have  faith  tliat 
America  will  reach  the  right  conclusion,"  ^e 
representative  said. 

"I  am  an  etenua  optimist  and  can  see  Aie 
light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel.  I  look  forwt  rd 
to  getting  back  on  the  steady  road,"  he 
added. 

Arends  said  this  will   be  an  Interest^ 
political  year.  For  those  who  have  been  Uvfig 
In  the  "fools  paradise"  It  Is  time  to  pay 
he  added. 

Government  has  over  extended  Itself  t^' 
Ing  to  do  too  much  which  has  caused  4ur 
economic    difficulties,    he    said.    People 
starting  to  realize  now  that  the  govemm4nt 
cannot  do  all  things,  he  added. 

mw  ounucT 

Arends  will  serve  a  new  district  on  ihe 
outskirts  of  Chicago  after  the  first  of  he 
year.  Re  won  the  Republican  primary  for  ^e 
16th  District  and  is  considered  a  favorite 
the  general  election. 

He  said  he  has  no  plans  to  leave  govern 
ment.  "It's  a  challenge  and  you  like  to  fee 
It  through,"  the  representative  said. 


>P. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  AS  A  REPRE- 
SENTATIVE IN  THE  ILLINOIS  O^- 
ERAL  ASSEMBLY 


In 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OV  IOWA 
IK  THE  HOUSX  OF  RKPRESENTATIVXiS 

Wednesday.  April  19.  1972 

Mr.  SCHWENQEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  ie 
cently  I  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Li  i- 
coln  Oroup  of  the  District  of  Columb  a. 
Always  we  have  interesting  speakers  to 
give  us  some  new  Insight,  evaluations, 
and  conclusions  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  ^t 
the  last  meeting  on  Friday,  April  14,  tl^s 
was  no  exception. 

Our  very  able  colleague.  Congressman 
Robert  McClory  spoke  to  the  group  ^n 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  his  experience  aid 
contribution  in  the  Illinois  General  As- 
sembly. ,  He  could  and  did  speak  wi  h. 
knowledge  because  he  is  an  avid  Linco  n 
student  and  comes  from  Illinois. 

There  is  so  much  of  value  and  food  f  )r 
thought  that  I  commend  these  remar  cs 
to  all  my  colleagues  for  reading  and  I 
hope  Edso  that  students  everywhere  wlio 
may  be  reading  the  Congrxssional  Rx<  ;- 
ORD  and  who  may  have  interest  will  fli  ,d 
this  of  great  value  to  them  as  they  pu  > 
sue  their  studies  of  this  most  American 
of  all  Americans: 

Addsxss  or  CoNoaxasMAN  Robbkt  McCloi  it 
Commander  Dal  ton.  Congressman  Schwe:  i- 
gel.  and  distinguished  members  of  the  Llk- 
coln  Oroup  of  the  District  of  Colimibia :  It  Is 
a  distinct  prlvUege  to  appear  before  this  pre  i- 
tlglous  group  to  discuss  an  aspect  and  a  brl  tf 
but  highly  significant  period  In  the  life  >f 
Abraham  Lincoln — to  whose  memory  tli  Is 
organization  Is  principally  devoted,  lly  su  >- 
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Ject — dealing  with  Abraham  Lincoln  as  a 
member  of  the  house  of  representatives  of 
the  nilnols  General  Assembly  la  a  subject 
very  dear  and  very  cloee  to  me. 

I  suppoee  that  In  the  lives  of  all  of  us  we 
have  memories  that  stand  out  more  promi- 
nently than  others  In  the  course  of  our  hu- 
man experiences — what  Lincoln  termed  the 
"mystic  chords  of  memory." 

In  my  own  career  the  thrill  of  approaching 
the  broad  steps  of  the  State  (>4>ltol  In 
Springfield,  Illinois,  more  than  30  years  ago 
stands  out  indelibly  In  my  mind  and  mem- 
ory. Indeed,  as  I  assimied  my  seat  in  the 
house  of  representatives  and  later  In  the 
nilnols  State  senate,  I  always  seemed  to 
sense  the  presence  of  Abraham  Lincoln  with 
whom  Springfield  and  Sangamon  County  are 
the  places — outside  of  this  place — with  which 
Lincoln  was  principally  Identified. 

This  idenuty  Is  moat  eloquenUy  set  forth 
in  his  brief  remarks  when  fc^owlng  his  elec- 
tion he  left  ^rlngfleld  fw  Washington  In 
1861.  Included  In  those  remarks  are  these 
touching  and  profdietlc  words: 

"My  friends — No  one,  not  In  my  situation, 
can  appreciate  my  feeling  of  sadness  at  this 
parting.  To  this  place,  and  the  kindness  of 
these  people,  I  owe  every  thing.  Here  I  have 
lived  a  quarter  of  a  centiury,  and  have  passed 
from  a  young  to  an  old  man.  Here  my  chil- 
dren have  been  bom,  and  one  Is  burled.  I 
now  leave,  not  knowing  when,  <»:  whether 
ever,  I  may  return  with  a  task  before  me 
greater  than  that  which  rested  upon  Wash- 
ington. Without  the  assistance  of  that  Divine 
Being,  who  ever  attended  him,  I  cannot  suc- 
ceed. With  that  assistance  I  cannot  faU. 
Trusting  In  Him,  who  can  go  with  me,  and 
remain  with  you  and  be  every  where  for  good, 
let  us  confidently  hope  that  all  will  yet  be 
weU.  To  His  care  commending  you,  as  I  hope 
In  your  prayers  you  will  commend  me,  I  bid 
you  In  affectionate  farewell." 

I  would  like  also  to  point  with  pride  to 
the  slogan  of  the  State  of  nilnols  which  U 
emblaaooed  on  oiu-  Illinois  license  plates — 
"Land  of  LlnccdiL" 

I  recall  In  1956  when  the  legislation  offi- 
cially establishing  this  slogan  was  pending 
In  the  nilnols  House  of  Representatives.  Tlte 
Republicans  had  a  bare  majority  at  that  time. 
When  the  meas\ire  was  called  for  a  second 
reading  In  the  House  of  Repress  ntattves  one 
of  the  Democratic  leaders — reoaUlng  appco- 
prlatdy  that  Stephen  Douglas  was  also  a  son 
of  nilnols,  proposed  an  amendment  that  the 
slogan  should  read  "Land  of  TJnfmln  and 
Douglas."  The  smaU  Republican  majority 
stood  fast  and  the  amendment  was  defeated. 
But  then  another  threat  occurred  whan  a 
resourceful  Member  of  the  House,  who  alao 
had  an  automobile  dealership,  proposed  that 
we  should  be  designating  "Land  ot  t.f»v>nm. 
Mercury,  and  Ford." 

But  loyal  supporters  of  General  Motors, 
American  Motors  and  Chrysler  defeated  that 
proposal — and  we  in  Illinois  became  i»roudIy 
citizens  of  the  "Land  of  Lincoln." 

Another  significant  event  occurred  dvuing 
my  experience  m  the  nilnots  General  Aseem- 
bly  when  we  voted  funds  to  restore  the  Capi- 
tol at  Springfield  to  the  general  ooodltion 
and  i^ipearanoe  which  It  had  in  Uncoln's 
day.  Although  Lincoln's  ezperlenoae  as  an 
minds  lawmaker  preceded  tbe  establishment 
of  the  Capital  at  Sprln^eld,  It  was  In  that 
Ci4>itol  Building  where  one  of  the  historic 
Llnooln-Douglas  debates  took  place. 

Jul*  a  few  months  ago  the  Fvssldent  vU- 
Ited  the  Old  a^tol  BoUdlng^-aow  r«- 
stored — In  olBalal  osramoolas  whloh  sstab- 
llahed  the  Unooin  hams  a  few  bloeks  away — 
as  a  natlooal  historic  alto  undar  tbs  Jurls- 
dlotloa  of  the  naUooal  park  aarrloe.  Our  Lin- 
coln and  United  Stotas  O^tol  authority. 
Fred  Sohwsngel  was  alao  present  on  that 
ocoaMon. 

Lincoln  la  eustomartly  regarded  as  a  late 
starter.  The  view  Is  generally  held  that  mosft 
of  his  education  dM  not  occur  until  he  was 
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an  adult.  Certainly  his  formal  education 
prior  to  his  31st  birthday  was  extremely  lim- 
ited. But  there  is  no  indication  in  any  sense 
that  he  was  uneducated,  inarticulate  or  un- 
aklUed  In  letten  when  he  first  arrived  In 
New  Salem.  DllnoU  on  a  flatboat  In  1831.  He 
saw  New  Salem  before  he  Journeyed  on  the 
flatboat  to  New  Orleans  along  the  H^ng^wi/^n 
River — which  was  then  more  navigable  than 
It  is  today.  He  returned  to  New  Salem  and 
established  realdenoe  there  In  1831.  The  very 
next  year  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  minols 
General  Assembly.  Having  been  bom  in  1809, 
he  was  only  33-33  years  old  as  he  waged  hla 
campaign.  Indeed,  from  April  until  June 
1833  he  was  away  from  New  Salem  and  his 
district  entirely — as  a  vcdimteer  in  the  Black 
Hawk  War.  First,  as  a  captain  of  the  Illinois 
MUltla.  Later,  as  a  private  in  the  Federal 
forces.  This  limited  his  campaign  actlvlUee — 
but  I  should  add  that  he  never  saw  Chief 
Black  Hawk  or  any  other  Indians  except  one 
elderly  squaw — and  is  reported  to  have  fired 
only  one  shot — ^but  not  at  an  Indian. 

In  the  early  weeks  of  the  campaign.  Lin- 
coln aet  forth  bis  stand  on  most  of  the  cur- 
rent issues  which  were  of  local  Importance, 
Including  his  support  for  (1)  Internal  im- 
provements, (3)  public  education  and  his 
(3)  opposition  to  loaning  money  at  high 
Interest  rates.  As  his  principal  qualification, 
Lincoln  cited  his  experience  as  a  Sangamon 
River  boatman.  He  published  this  platform 
and  his  qualifications  in  some  deuil  In  a 
piece  which  appeared  In  the  Sangamon 
Joivnal  of  March  15.  1832. 

Running  as  a  Whig  in  a  county  where 
that  was  the  minority  party,  Lincoln  very 
wisely  included  the  following  plea:  "My 
case  is  thrown  exclusively  upon  the  Inde- 
pendent voters  of  this  county." 

Lincoln  made  a  few  speeches  after  return- 
ing to  his  home  a  short  time  before  tieotlon 
day,  August  6,  1833.  Four  members  of  the 
nunols  House  of  Representatives  were  elected 
from  a  field  of  13  candidates — ^In  Sangamon 
County.  Lincoln  ran  8th— and  lost.  Howsvvr. 
his  personal  popularity  in  New  Salem  was 
established  where  in  his  home  precinct  hs 
garnered  377  of  the  300  votes  cast. 

Obviously  he  had  to  make  himself  better 
known.  This,  he  did  through  appointment  as 
postmaster  of  New  Salem  and  as  a  surveyor 
of  lands  throughout  Sangaoxm  County. 
Meeting  the  citizens  as  he  Journeyed  at>out 
the  countryside  with  chain  and  oompass,  he 
made  friends  and  won  political  maippatX.  Be 
again  announced  hU  candidacy  In  the  1884 
campaign.  It  Is  reported  that  he  was  ap- 
proached by  the  Democrate  to  team  up  with 
them  to  assure  hur  election  with  the  idea  of 
beating  John  T.  Stuart,  the  leader  of  the 
Whigs.  When  Lincoln  took  the  proposition 
to  Stuart  be  was  advised  by  Stuart  to  accept 
the  offer.  Then  the  Stuart  voters  concentrated 
on  beating  the  strongest  Democratic  candl- 
daite.  Richard  Qulnton.  It  seems  like  an  odd 
political  deal.  But  Lincoln  ran  second  only 
14  votes  behind  the  winner  and  Stuart  came 
In  fourth  with  the  result  that  Lincoln  and 
Stuart,  the  two  Whigs,  were  elected  along 
with  two  Democrats  In  the  1834  election. 
Qulnton  was  nosed  out  by  a  narrow  margin. 
I  am  sure  that  many  have  vtadted  the  leg 
cabin  community  of  New  Salem  and  can  ap- 
preciate the  primitive  conditions  which 
existed  there  in  Lincoln's  day.  Following  his 
Section — and  in  order  to  make  his  initial 
period  In  public  lUs  mors  impressive,  hs 
borrowed  $300  from  a  New  Salem  friend,  paid 
$80.00  for  a  new  suit  which  was  taUor-mads 
in  Springfield  and  used  tbs  rest  of  ths  money 
for  other  needs  untu  he  boarded  the  regular 
weakly  stage  to  report  to  hU  oOclal  duties 
In  the  State  capital  at  Vandalla.  ZUlnols — 
where  he  could  cc^ect  hU  legislative  salary 
of  $3.00  per  day.  I  ahould  point  out  VbMit 
whD«  Unooin  gave  an  eztonalvs  description 
of  his  quallflcaitions  In  his  first  campaign,  hs 
did  quite  the  contrary  In  ihe  tiectlon  eg 
1834.  He  simply  recalled  the  strong  bipartisan 
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support  he  had  received  in  the  1833  cam- 
paign, and  appealed  as  he  had  before  to  the 
independent  voter. 

Lincoln  rode  with  Stuart  from  Sptlngfldd 
to  VaiKlsUa  by  stage  coach  and  arrived  at 
the  State  Capitol  In  VandalU  at  the  end  of 
November.  Thus  began  his  service  in  the  Il- 
linois Genual  Assembly  which  continued 
from  1884  to  1841  (the  9th  through  the  lath 
General  Assemblies) . 

Frequent  references  are  made  to  Lincoln 
the  President,  linooln  the  lawyer,  and  even 
Lincoln  the  soldier,  but  few  seem  to  recaU 
Abraham  Lincoln's  first  important  political 
offloe  as  a  member  of  the  Illinois  General  As- 
semUy.  Lincoln's  poUtlcal  talente  and  his 
capacity  for  leadership  were  dlspUyed  almost 
irom  the  first  day  he  arrived  in  Vandalla.  He 
was  then  Just  36  years  of  age  when  he  took 
his  seat  with  68  other  House  members  on 
December  1,  1884.  Lincoln  was  not  then  a 
lawyer  and  most  of  his  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representotlves  were  farmers.  Of 
the  total  of  64  House  members.  36 — Including 
Iilncoln — were  first  termers.  He  showed  real 
wisdom  In  his  immediate  assoclaUon  with 
John  T.  Stuart  with  whom  he  roomed  In 
VandaUa  and  who  was  at  that  time  the  leader 
of  the  Whig  minority.  Through  Stuart  he 
made  many  Important  and  InfiuentUl  con- 
tacte  which  benefitted  him  greatly,  then  and 
Uter.  However,  It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that 
Lino(dn,  himself,  was  so  little  known  that  the 
first  record  of  him  in  Vandalla  omits  his  first 
name  and  llste  him  simply  as — ^Llnecdn.  How- 
ever, Stuart  knew  virtually  everyone.  He  In- 
troduced Unooin  and  soon  Lincoln  became 
well  known  too. 

Some  have  asked  how  Lincoln  happened  to 
Identify  with  the  Whigs  (the  party  of  Henry 
Clay)  which  was  regarded  In  that  day  as  the 
party  of  the  Aristocrats,  Instead  of  the  party 
of  Andrew  Jackson — the  people's  hero. 

Indeed,  many  of  the  Whigs  In  advancing 
their  aristocratic  identity  were  trapped  ^ 
what  became  known  as  the  "Little  Bull  Bill." 
This  measure  which  was  passed  In  the  18S6 
session  of  the  nilnols  House  of  Representa- 
tives, made  It  imlawf  ul  for  small  bulls  to  run 
at  large.  TlilB  law  favored  by  owners  of  well- 
bred  livestock  was  Intended  to  jwevent  breed- 
ing with  small  bull  sires.  The  Democrate  ac- 
cused the  Whigs  of  carrying  their  aristocratic 
tendencies  even  into  the  animal  kingdom 
and  many  who  voted  for  the  'Xlttle  Bull  BUI" 
were  defeated  when  they  ran  for  reelection. 
However,  Lincoln  was  one  of  those  who 
voted  against  the  bill  and  thus  was  able  to 
continue  his  public  career  untU  he  volun- 
tartly  retired  from  the  House  of  Repivsent- 
atlves  In  1841.  Only  five  days  after  he  was 
sworn  In  as  a  State  representetlve,  Linooln 
introduced  his  first  bui  entitled  "An  Act  to 
limit  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Justlees  of  the 
peace."  This  may  sound  somewhat  like  the 
present  bui  to  limit  the  Jiuladletlon  of  VtA- 
eral  courts  in  school  busing  cases.  Other 
measures  which  he  introduced  provided 
funds  for  a  toll  tnldge  across  Salt  Creek  In 
Sangamon  Coimty  for  his  friend  Samutf 
Muslck  which  later  was  passed  and  a  bill  to 
add  five  new  circuit  Judges,  which  also  be- 
came law.  When  the  first  session  ended  on 
February  13,  1896,  Lincoln  had  performed 
vlrtuaUy  every  ftmetlon  of  a  House  member 
except  (because  of  his  minority  party  posi- 
tion) he  could  not  serve  as  chairman  of  a 
stendlng  committee  or  chairman  of  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  or  as  a  conference 
committee  chairman. 

John  T.  Stuart,  who  was  looking  toward 
the  U.S.  Congress,  appeared  deliberately  to 
be  grooming  Linooln  to  take  over  his  role 
as  leader  of  the  Whigs.  In  this  req>ect,  Stuart 
had  done  an  excellent  Job.  Stuart  waa  a  good 
mentor  and  Lincoln  was  an  apt  and  ready 
pupU.  When  he  left  VandalU  at  the  end  of 
the  first  term,  he  returned  of  oouiae  to  New 
Salem  as  he  resumed  his  duties  as  postmaster, 
as  well  as  his  surveying  activities— but  with 
this  difference.  LinccMn  had  determined  tqton 
oxvni 8T4— Partll 
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a  profession,  namely,  the  law.  While  he  had 
done  some  reading  of  the  law  prior  to  this 
time,  he  continued  In  his  reading  cf  the  law 
and  was  admitted  to  practice  law  before  his 
reelection  to  the  Illinois  General  Assembly  In 
18S6.  Indeed.  In  the  1836  elecUon  he  led  the 
ticket  as  he  did  also  in  1888  and  I  believe  in 
1840.  Lincoln  was  candidate  for  ^>eaker  of 
the  nilnols  House  of  Representetlves  In  both 
the  1838  and  1840  session  but  lost  on  both 
occasions  to  the  Democratic  candidate,  WU- 
Uam  Lee  Davidson  Swing,  who  later  became 
Governor  of  Illinois. 

As  we  know,  Lincoln  was  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  so-called  long  nine  from  Scmga- 
mon  County  who  served  In  the  lUinols  House 
of  Representatives  and  Stete  Senate  in  the 
session  of  the  Illinois  general  assembly  whldi 
began  in  1836  and  ended  In  1837. 

As  leader  of  the  kuog  nine,  Lincoln's  prin- 
cipal legltfatlve  activity  In  the  1836-1837 
session  was  the  bUl  to  remove  the  State  capi- 
tal tnaa.  Vandalla  to  Springfield. 

The  measure  had  been  on  the  ballot  in  1834 
at  which  time  the  proposition  was  aipproytA 
to  relocate  the  State  capital.  Thereafter. 
Springfield  and  Peoria  and  Alton  were  set 
forth  as  possible  locations  with  one  proposal 
that  the  capltel  should  be  located  In  the 
"geogn4>hlcar  center  of  the  Stete. 

In  the  1836  seeslon,  the  long  nine  devoted 
their  principal  attention  to  public  improve- 
ment legislation.  This  involved  approiwla- 
tloD  of  State  funds  for  roads,  railroads, 
bridges  and  other  public  projects,  in  which  a 
total  of  $10  million  was  appropriated— a 
staggering  figure  for  that  day. 

Secretly,  the  long  nine,  representing  pri- 
marily Sangamon  County,  had  In  mind  a 
measure  to  remove  the  Stete  capital  from 
VandaUa  to  ^ringfield.  While  the  capital 
at  Vandalla  had  been  destroyed — burned  for 
the  second  time  prior  to  the  1836  session  it 
had  been  replaced  by  a  new  structure.  How- 
ever, when  the  legWature  convened  in  1836 
the  building  was  found  to  be  too  small.  The 
efforts  of  Vandalla  to  retain  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment in  their  city  seemed  doomed. 

A  biU  to  remove  the  Stete  capital  from 
Vandalla  without  designating  a  new  site 
reached  3rd  reading  in  February  1888.  An 
amendment  was  adopted  whi<di  would  re- 
quire the  new  Stete  ci4>ltal.  wherever  named, 
to  donate  $60,000  ...  to  the  State,  match- 
ing a  similar  sum  authorized  In  the  blU.  A 
motion  to  table  was  carried' by  a  majority  of 
one  vote — 39-38. 

Lincoln  was  disheartened  but  not  defeated 
and  he  spent  the  weekend  reminding  nu- 
merous membem  of  the  appropriations  iriilch 
had  been  made  for  public  works  In  their 
districte  and  several  days  later  on  a  Satur- 
day morning.  February  18,  a  motion  was  made 
to  take  the  blU  from  the  teble  which  passed 
by  a  margin  of  42-40. 

Still,  several  more  days  elapsed  while 
Tilncoln  garnered  further  sum>ort  for  the 
measure.  Finally  with  every  Sangamon  Rep- 
resentetlve In  his  place,  the  bill  was  caUed 
on  third  reading  and  passed  on  February  24, 
1888  by  a  vote  of  48-84.  However,  up  to  thto 
tlms  e^mngfleld  had  not  been  officially 
chosen  as  the  new  oi4>ltal.  But  this  also  was 
accomplished  before  too  long  as  the  other 
cities  which  were  contending  for  the  Stete 
O^ltal  were  eliminated:  Peoria.  Altcm, 
Jacksonville,  Decatur.  There  were  four 
ballote  which  were  cast  on  this  issue  with 
SprlngfMd  being  selected  on  the  4th  ballot. 
^rlngfleld*s  victory  was  a  great  personal 
triumph  for  Lincoln,  and  gave  proof  of  his 
capacity  for  leadership  and  for  his  political 
skill. 

The  victorious  long  nine  were  reported  to 
have  staged  a  wild  celebration  at  Ebenezer 
Ciqip's  Tavern  near  Vandalla's  Stete  House 
with  free  champagne,  cigars,  oysters, 
almonds  and  raisins.  A  full  81  bottles  of 
champagne  were  consumed  and  the  bill  paid 
by  Nlnlan  Bdwards  totaUed  $338.60. 
When  the  session  adjourned  on  Monday, 
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March  6.  almost  400  bills  had  bem  enacted 
and  the  Sangamon  delegation  boarded  the 
flnt  stage  North.  They  entered  ^rlngflsld  In 
TMumph.  Of  course,  T.in«oin  returned  to 
New  Satam  but  only  to  prepare  for  his  move 
to  l^>rlngfleld.  the  Stete  Capital,  where  he 
was  at  that  time  ths  outstanding  political 
hero.  In  tiun,  he  became  a  law  partner  of 
John  T.  Stuart.  The  announcement  appear- 
ing in  the  Sangamon  Journal  of  April  16, 1838 
that  "J.  T.  Stuart  and  A.  Linooln.  attorneys 
and  counaellon  at  law.  will  piaotlcs.  con- 
Jointly,  in  the  cotute  of  this  Judicial  circuit." 
Si»lngfleld  made  good  on  Ite  $60,000 
pledge — and  after  one  more  aession  of  the 
leglsUture  in  VandaUa.  the  new  Stete 
Capitol  was  established  permanently  in 
^rlngfleld.  Lincoln  was  the  top  vote  getter 
on  August  6, 1888  when  he  was  elected  to  the 
11th  nihM^  General  Assembly.  He  led  the 
tlckat  again  when  he  was  reelected  In  1840 
for  his  last  term. 

What  elas  may  be  said  about  Lincoln,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  political  skill 
which  he  developed  and  displayed  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  nunols  House  of  Representetlves 
gave  clear  evidence  of  the  leadersh^)  and 
greatness  which  characterized  him  In  later 
years  as  one  of  the  meet  prominent  figures  In 
the  history  of  the  world. 


ABANDONMENT  OF  NONCOMMU- 
NIST  ALLIES  UNDER  THE  FOREIGN 
POLICY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  REVO- 
LUTION 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  RKPRESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  Ajnil  19.  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  inter- 
national image  of  the  United  States  has 
truly  undergone  change.  Following  our 
President's  visit  to  Red  China  and  the 
Nationalist  China  sellout  at  the  United 
Nations  there  have  occurred  repeated  in- 
stances of  non-Communist  countries. 
fy>rmerly  our  friends  and  allies  looaening 
their  ties  to  our  country  and  becoming 
truly  nonalined  as  Independent  self-sus- 
taining representative  governments. 

Classic,  in  the  faUlng  away  of  smaller 
nations,  is  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines. For  example.  President  Ferdinand 
E.  BCarcos  of  the  Philippines,  In  an  April  9 
speech  at  Mount  Samat  ceremonies  com- 
memorating the  fall  of  Bataan,  said  the 
tragedy  was  the  result  of  too  much  de- 
pendence on  American  military  might. 

Never  again  should  our  country  depend 
on  others  for  ite  security.  We  have  faith  and 
trust  tn  our  allies. 

He  pointed  out  that  as  a  sovereign 
country  the  Philippines  finds  herself  no 
longer  under  the  exclusive,  all  power- 
ful protection  umbrella  of  the  United 
States. 

We  must  not  depend  entirely  on  ova  allies 
for  our  security.  Bataan  was  the  object  lesson. 

Subsequently,  the  five  Southeast  Asian 
nations  of  ASEIAN,  Indonesia,  Thailand, 
the  Philippines,  BCalaysia,  and  Singapore, 
meeting  in  Singapore  released  a  so-called 
Malik  statement  Interpreted  as  a  hard- 
line regional  policy  laid  down  by  Indo- 
nesia following  China's  admlssioD  to  the 
U  J7.  and  President  Nixon's  visit  to  China. 

While  our  present  international  ac- 
commodation of  communism  is  driving 
free  naticms  from  us.  Moscow  and  the 
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united  States  announce  the  extensic 
and  expansion  of  an  agreement  tor  cu  - 
tural,  scientlflc,  and  educational  e:  :- 
changes.  And  at  Santiago,  Chile,  a  U^ }. 
Under  Secretary  of  State  defended  tie 
U.S.  role  In  the  development  of  the  thb  d 
world — supposedly  unallned  Communist 
controlled  nations. 

Ibis  was  followed  by  World 
President  Robert  S.  McNamara's  sr 
at  the  U.N.  Conference  on  Trade  and : 
velopment  that  the  Communist  natlc 
of  the  world  were  not  on  schedule 
their  programed  progress  and  that 
larger  and  more  wealthy  countries  shoAld 
retard  their  economic  well-being  aod 
production  to  benefit  the  so-called  dev  sl- 
oping countries.  Since  the  World  Banl  Is 
funded  principally  by  U.S.  tax  dollars 
under  guidance  of  the  one-world  Inten  a- 
tlonal  bankers'  umbrella  it  should  be 
obvious  to  concerned  Americans  that  i  lot 
only  have  we  alienated  many  of  our  ( le- 
servlng  free  world  allies  but  on  our  pr  »- 
ent  coiurse  we  can  be  expected  to  o  n- 
tinue  to  subsidize  Communist  dictator- 
ships. 

I  Include  related  news  clippings  as  i  ol- 
lows: 
[From  the  Manila  Chronicle,  Apr.  9,  1173] 

Maxcos   Points  to  Lbsson   or  Bataa  f 

MoiTNT  Samat. — President  M&rcos  today  mt 
heavy  empbasla  on  the  responsibility  of  t  >v- 
erelgn  nations  like  the  Philippines  to  1  lok 
after  their  own  security. 

Speaking  at  ceremonies  commemorat  ng 
the  Fall  of  Bataan,  the  President  said  he 
tragedy  in  Bataan  was  the  result  of  oo 
much  dependence  on  American  mil  It  ury 
might. 

"Never  again  ahotUd  our  country  dep«ad 
on  others  for  Its  security.  We  have  f a  th 
and  trust  In  our  allies.  We  can  depend  on 
them,  but  we  can  best  trust  ourselves  and 
depend  on  our  own  capabilities."  Mr.  Mar  oe 
said. 

High  government  officials  and  Filipino  ■  nd 
American  veterans  accompanied  the  Pre  il- 
dent  and  the  First  Lady  in  the  trek  to  t:  tis 
mountain,  where  the  Phlllpplne-Amerlc  ui 
forces  surrendered  to  numerically  super  or 
Japanese  troops  30  years  ago. 

American  Ambassador  Henry  Byroade  «- 
assiued  US  allies  that  bla  country  Is  "slo<  ly 
getting  back  to  a  readiness  footing.  We  i  re 
ready  and  willing  to  use  force,  reluctantly  t  ut 
effectively.  If  we  have  to  deter  futxire  aggri  s- 
slon."  Byroade  said. 

The  US  envoy  who  was  among  the  memb<  rs 
ot  the  diplomatic  corps  who  attended  La- 
presslve  ceremonies  here,  pointed  out  tt  at 
the  United  States  had  learned  from  Petxl 
Harbor.  Bataan,  Corregldor,  Iwo  Jlma,  Lejte 
and  Salpan  that  "we  must  remain  a  part  of 
the  Pacific.  And  being  In  the  Pacific,  t  le 
US  Is  ready  to  defend  her  allies." 

"The  trend  among  Asian  countries  to  ado  pt 
a  policy  of  self-reliance  In  their  defense  Is 
not  Incompatible  with  the  US  policy  of  hel  p- 
Ing  states  needing  aaslrtanoe."  Byroade  aa  Id. 

After  the  last  war.  President  Marcos  sa  id, 
there  had  always  been  the  constant  threat  to 
the  country's  security  posed  by  Internal  si  b- 
verslon  or  external  aggression. 

He  pointed  out  that  as  a  sovereign  oot  n- 
try,  the  Philippines  finds  herself  no  Ion  !er 
under  the  exclusive,  all-powerful  protect  ve 
umbrella  of  the  United  States.  The  def  ei  ise 
of  the  PhUlpplnes  baa  become  the  aole  re- 
sponsibility of  her  people,  Mr.  Marcos  said. 
He  reiterated :  "We  must  not  depend  ( n- 
tlrely  on  our  allies  for  our  security.  Bataua 
was  the  object  IeaM>n." 

The  President  also  noted  that  deaplte  t  tie 
massive  efforts  of  bis  Administration  thire 
still  Is  an  active  Insurgency  In  the  couniry 
fomented  by  misguided  elements.  These  e  e- 
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ments  are  Just  waiting  for  the  right  moment 
to  try  to  seize  power  from  the  constituted 
authorities,  he  said. 
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(From  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 
Apr.  14,  1972] 

Fiva  SoxrrRKAOT  Asian  Nations  Adopt 
iNDONaaiA'a  Haso  Link 
(By  David  Van  Praagh) 

8iN0Ai>OBZ. — After  thoroughly  discussing 
the  Vietnam  slttiatlon  behind  closed  doors, 
the  leaders  of  five  Southeast  Asian  countries 
adopted  today  the  Indonesian  concept  of 
"national  resilience"  that  appears  the  basis 
for  prospective  Informal  backup  military  al- 
liance In  the  region. 

"It  Is  necessary  for  member  countries  to 
develop  national  resilience  to  enable  them  to 
face  present  charges  and  challenges  of  the 
future  with  greater  confidence,"  the  foreign 
ministers  said  In  a  Joint  communique.  It  was 
Issued  on  the  occasion  of  foreign  ministers 
meeting  of  the  Association  of  Southeast 
Asian  Nations. 

The  ASEAN  members  are  Indonesia,  Thai- 
land, the  Philippines,  Malaysia  and  Singa- 
pore. 

Commenting  on  the  two-day  meeting,  In- 
donesian foreign  Minister  Adam  Malik  said 
"We  may  be  satlafled  with  the  Introdiiction 
and  eventual  adoption  of  an  ASEAN  strategy 
to  give  up  clear  direction  of  how  to  proceed. 

The  vague  communique  and  the  Malik 
statement  appeared  to  diplomatic  observers 
to  signal  acceptance  of  a  hardline  regional 
policy  laid  down  by  Indonesia's  ruling  gen- 
erals following  China's  admission  to  the 
United  Nations  and  President  Nixon's  visit 
to  China. 

President  Suharto's  recent  visits  to  the 
Philippines  and  Australia  and  those  of  his 
defense  deputy,  Oen.  Maraden  Panggabean, 
to  Malaysia  and  Singapore  laid  the  ground- 
work Tor  the  new  emphasis  on  national  resU- 
lence. 

This  was  explained  by  Malik  as  national 
and  regional  economic  development  without 
outside  interference. 

While  Indoneala  stopped  shc»t  here  of 
proposing  Joint  ASEAN  military  measures.  It 
recently  reached  limited  defense  agreements 
with  Blalaysla  the  PhUlpplnes  and  Australia 
and  Is  building  up  with  U.S.  military  aid  a 
strategic  mobile  infantry  force  that  could  be 
used  within  the  region. 

Reliable  sources  In  Asian  countries  say 
that  by  national  resilience  the  TT»/^r.T»Mi^ti 
generals  mean  keeping  China,  Russia  and 
J^an  out  of  Southeast  Asia  aa  much  as 
possible,  playing  down  VB.  aid  and  support 
and  minimising  the  propoeed  neutrallatlon 
of  Southeast  Asia. 

Indonesia  succeeded  at  a  meeting  of  ASEAN 
foreign  ministers  in  Kuala  Lumpur  last  No- 
vember in  deleting  big  power  guarantees 
from  the  adopted  Malaysian  Ideas  of  a  neu- 
tralised Southeast  Asia. 

Thla  formal  Singapore  meeting  appears  to 
have  pushed  the  five-nation  grotip,  primarily 
ooncened  with  economic  matters,  further 
Into  political  and  possibly  mUltary  spheres. 

But  there  is  no  thought  of  a  formal  pact. 

At  Singapore's  suggestion  It  was  agreed 
the  foreign  ministers  would  meet  at  least 
once  a  year  to  discuss  "International  devel- 
opments." 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Philippines,  the 
working  of  ASEAN  will  be  reassessed  with  a 
view  to  setlng  up  a  regional  secretariat. 

Thailand  and  the  PhU4>plnes  are  the  only 
two  ASEAN  mambers  allied  with  the  UJB. 
Making  bis  first  appearance  outside  Thailand 
since  undergoing  a  period  as  a  Buddhist 
monk,  former  "Hial  Foreign  Minister  Thanat 
Khoman,  showed  he  had  lost  none  of  hU 
antl-Communlst  fervor  by  blaming  North 
Vietnam  and  an  unnamed  major  poirar  pro- 
viding "massive  support"  for  upsetting  peace- 
ful coexistence  which  he  said  resulted  from 


Nixon's  Peking  venture.  Thant  Is  expected 
to  be  renamed  foreign  minister. 

The  proposal  of  Philippine  President  Ferdi- 
nand Marcos  for  a  summit  meeting  of  Asian 
leaders— also  btileved  opposed  by  Indonesia — 
was  again  stalled  here. 

The  five  ASEAN  members  have  tacitly 
agreed  not  to  establish  diplomatic  relations 
with  China  for  the  Indefinite  future. 

[From  the  Baton  Rouge  (La.)  Morning 
Advocate,  Apr.  10. 1972] 

Death  Mabch  Obsbbvxd  Bt  Phiuppinx 
Soudubs 


Mount  Samat,  Paiupratss. — President 
Ferdinand  B.  Marcos  led  thousands  ot  Fili- 
pinos and  Americans  up  this  historic  moun- 
tain Sunday  In  remembrance  al  the  faU  of 
Bataan  to  the  Js^Mtneee  army  SO  years  ago. 

About  100  Filipino  soldiers,  bandaged  and 
barefoot  struggled  along  9  miles  of  road  up 
the  moimtaln  In  reenactment  of  the  66-inlle 
death  march  of  prisoners  that  followed  the 
battle. 

Marcos,  a  survivor  of  the  Battle  for  Bataan 
and  the  most  decorated  FUlplno  soldier  In 
World  War  n,  called  on  his  countrymen  not 
to  forget  the  sacrifices  of  the  thousands 
of  brave  men  who  fell  diirlng  the  four-month 
long  battle  and  the  ensuing  battle  march. 

ambassador  pkksent 

Joined  by  American  Ambassador  Henry 
Byroade,  Marcos  laid  a  fioral  wreath  at  the 
foot  of  the  large  ma.-ble  shrine  of  honor,  a 
memorial  dedicated  to  the  Filipino  and 
American  soldiers  who  died. 

"We  believe  in  self  reliance  and  mutual 
respect  and  accept  American  frlendsh^  ths 
way  we  did  in  the  years  before."  Marcos  said, 
"but  we  must  look  forward  and  try  to  learn 
on  our  own." 

A  squadron  of  Philippine  air  force  trainer 
planes  circled  overhead,  dropping  confetti 
on  the  thousands  who  braved  the  hot  tropi- 
cal Sim  to  make  the  sentimental  Journey  tq> 
thU  1.700-foot  peak. 

Japanese  forces  were  represented  by  Ryol- 
chl  Sasakawa.  who  was  a  member  of  the 
J^;>aneee  Diet  diirlng  World  War  n  and  who 
now  has  become  a  phllanthn^ist  and  a 
strong  promoter  of  J^>anase  Filipino  trlsnd- 
sh4>. 

SNDBD  aaSIVr  ANCB 

The  fall  of  Bataan  and  the  neighboring 
fortress  Island  of  Oorregldcv  m  Manila  Bay 
37  days  later  marked  the  end  of  organised 
allied  resistance  In  the  Philippines  untU 
1944.  But  the  long  battle  considerably  de- 
layed occupation  plans  of  the  Japanese,  who 
had  counted  on  a  much  quicker  victory. 

The  death  march  which  followed  the  130- 
day  battle  proved  to  be  one  of  the  grisly 
episodes  of  the  war  and  did  nearly  as  much 
to  Inflame  world  opinion  against  the  Jap- 
aneee  as  did  the  attack  on  Peail  Harbor. 

About  12,000  American  oiBoers  and  men 
and  MXWO  Filipino  soldiers  plus  9,000  FUl- 
pmo  civilian  employes  surrendered  to  the 
Japaneee  on  Bataan. 

Exact  figures  of  the  number  that  died 
during  the  march  are  not  known,  but  esti- 
mates range  from  17,000  to  well  over  30,000. 
An  ofllclal  UjB.  Oovemment  estimate  saM 
another  8,200  Americans  died  after  the  march 
in  Japanese  prisons  camps. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  12,  1973] 

Untrd  Statss.  Sovirs  Snur  Aooo«d 

EXPAXDINO   Cin.TinuL  Exchanob 


(By  Murray  Seeger) 

Moscow.— TIM  United  States  and  ttie  So- 
viet Union  agreed  today  to  eztand  sad  ex- 
pwod  their  14-y«ar-<dd  agreetnetit  for  eul- 
tuial,  BOlsntmc  and  eduoattlonal  ichangea 

TtM  xum  aoootd  provldss  for  an  IncrsMSd 
number  ot  scholars,  technloal  experts  and 
performing  artists  to  be  exchanged  between 
the  tmo  nations  during  tbm  1973-78  period. 
The  greatest  expansion  win  be  in  selsntlfle 
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and  technical  areas,  reflecting  the  cumnt 
high  Interest  here  in  improving  the  efllelency 
at  the  nation's  eoonomy. 

U3.  Umbassailnr  Jacob  Beam  and  Soviet 
Deputy  Foreign  lOnister  Aleael  Smlznov 
signed  the  new  aooord,  which  has  been  the 
subject  or  negotlatlaos  here  since  Manh  17. 

(U.S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Eari  Bute, 
who  Is  in  Moscow  to  discuss  grain  sales  to 
the  Soviet  Unloo,  was  received  by  Soviet 
leader  Leonid  BreEhnsv  today.  Tsss  news 
agency  rqwrted.  TTie  two  men  conferred  In 
"an  informal  and  businesslike  atmosphere." 
Tms  added.] 

The  new  agreement  also  stipulates  that 
each  government  can  send  one  ofllclal  travel- 
ing axhlblt  abroad  similar  to  the  Soriat  arts 
show  now  appearing  In  Loe  Ang^i—  and  the 
American  technology  exhibit,  whl(di  is  cur- 
rently in  Moscow. 

Amerioan  negotiators  said  the  cultural 
talks  have  been  "buslneaBlika"  snd  not 
marked  by  the  lOnd  of  poUtlcsl  wran^lng 
that  has  Interrupted  previous  negotlatlonB. 
They  attributed  part  at  the  poaltlve  negotia- 
tion atmosphere  to  a  Soviet  oonoem  not  to 
mar  the  approaching  simunlt  talks  between 
Soviet  leaders  and  President  Nixon  next 
month. 

After  the  signing  ceremony.  Smlmov,  said 
the  cultural  agreements  had  "Invariably 
proved  to  be  beneficial  for  both  sidee"  and 
have  "a  positive  Influence  on  the  general 
stat\is   of  relations   between  the  states." 

[In  Washington,  Secretary  of  State  Wil- 
liam P.  Rogers  said  the  accord  would  make 
"a  useful  contribution"  toward  increasing 
"contact  and  cooperation  between  our  two 
peoplea."] 

U.S.  officials  noted  the  agreement  is  volun- 
tary and  simply  sets  out  a  plan  for  exchangee. 
FrcNiuently,  one  side  or  the  other  has  failed 
to  deliver  on  half  of  an  exchange  automatic- 
ally nannelllng  the  other  half. 

In  the  scientlflc  and  technical  areas,  the 
agreement  caUs  for  21  ex^angee  Including 
five  which  were  not  carried  out  in  the  1970- 
71  agreement.  But  the  program  also  proposes 
for  the  first  time  an  unlimited  nimiber  of  ad- 
ditional exchanges  In  18  ^leclflo  flrtds  that 
oo\ild  be  negotiated  IndlvlduaUy  In  the  next 
two  years. 

U.S.  ofllcials  said  they  were  unable  to  get 
written  ssBuranees  ttam  Soviet  officials  to  re- 
duce Imbalances  that  have  marred  the  cul- 
tural agreements.  American  artists  In  Rus- 
sia often  flnd  they  have  been  booked  into 
smaU  audltorliuns  and  In  remote  cities  whUe 
Russian  artists  are  booked  by  commercial 
agents  In  the  U.S.  Into  the  best  and  biggest 
halls  for  longer  tours. 

llie  biggest  Imbalance  Is  in  the  tourist 
traffic  which  is  also  cohered  l>y  the  agreement. 
In  1971,  an  estlinated  68.000  Amerioan  tour- 
ists visited  the  Soviet  Union  while  only  300 
Russian  tourists  visited  the  United  States. 

(Fkom  tiie  Washington  Post,  Apr.  15.  1973] 

VS.  RoLX  IN  Tans  Woats  DximNun) 

(By  Lewis  H.  Dh«uld) 

Santuoo. — ^Under  Seeretaty  of  State  John 
N.  Irwin  n  defended  the  U.S.  role  in  the 
develoiMnent  of  the  llilrd  Worid  today. 

Irwin's  mesch  sssmed  In  reqiionse  to  yes- 
terday's Opening  address  to  the  UJT.  Oonfer- 
enee  on  Trade  and  Development  (UNC- 
TAD)  by  Us  host.  Cbilean  President  Salvador 
Allende.  who  severely  criticised  Amai^fmn  per. 
fonnance. 

However,  a  member  of  tbe  30-man  VA. 
delegation  headed  by  irwln  said  that  his 
remaiks  had  not  been  altered  as  a  result  of 
Allendeli  ipeeeh. 

"The  Xtalted  States  has  atqtported  and 
contributed  substantially  to  the  prooeaa  of 
<levelopineat."  Irwln  said.  U  has  Joined 
with  otlMn  in  sstablishlng  tbe  concept  that 
the  weal  til  ier  ooontrlas  have  a  responsibUlty 
to  hidp  the  poorer  nations  aooeleiate  their 
economic  and  sootal  progress." 

Allende  had  said  that  the  Industma  covm- 
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tries,  and  impllelty  the  Unltd  States  in  par- 
ticular, dominated  the  worid  economic  order 
and  manipulated  It  to  Improve  their  own 
weU-bMng  at  tbe  expense  ot  the  leas- 
devdoped  nations,  which  make  up  96  of 
UNCTAD's  141  member  nations. 

m'namasa's  statistics 

Worid  Bank  prealdent  RoiMrt  S.  Mo- 
Namara  also  addressed  the  plentary  nsonlon 
today,  amply  sustaining  with  statistics  Al- 
lende's  ocotentlom  that  the  gap  between  rldi 
nations  and  poor — and  between  rich  and 
poor  within  many  nations — Is  widening. 

MoNamara  streeued  that  whUe  developed 
countries  had  agreed  at  previous  interna- 
tional meetln«i  that  their  ofllolal  develop- 
ment aaslatance  should  reach  0.7  percent  of 
their  groee  national  products  by  1976.  Unt 
figure  for  the  United  States  actiuOIy  has 
fallen  from  0.5  percent  In  the  eariy  1960e  to 
0.8  percent  this  year.  It  Is  expected  to  drop 
to  0.34  percent  by  1975. 

So  large  a  role  does  the  United  States  play 
In  aid  that  the  overall  figure  for  the  16  in- 
dustrtal  nations  Is  expected  to  be  half  or  the 
target  In  1976— even  though  several  Biiro- 
pean  natlODs  are  Increasing  their  aid  sub- 
stantlaUy. 

While  MoNamara  noted  that  the  gioes  na- 
tional products  of  devMoplng  nations  had 
increased  la  receot  years,  he  rattled  aa  flg^ 
urea  to  show  that  this  means  no  progreoe  for 
the  majority  poor  In  many  coimtries. 

INOOia    DBTXIBUTION 

Citing  BraaU  MCNamara  said  Its  ONP  had 
grown  2JS  per  cent  pmr  ci^lta  annually  over 
the  last  decade,  while  the  share  of  the  poor- 
sst  40  per  cent  of  tbe  pec^le  had  declined 
from  10  to  8  per  cent  in  the  same  period.  The 
richest  5  per  cent  of  the  people  increased 
their  share  of  the  wealth  from  29  to  38  pw 
cent. 

Mexico,  India  and  other  countries  show 
similar  patterns,  he  said.  Among  measures  he 
advocated  to  reverse  the  trend  were  fast,  vig- 
orous tax  and  land  reforms. 

"If  devtioplng  countries  themselves  do  not 
adopt  the  policies  to  deal  with  this  problem, 
there  Is  little  that,  international  institu- 
tions and  other  external  sources  of  aid  can 
do  to  help  the  poorest  40  per  cent  of  their 
peoples,"  he  said. 

Irwln,  like  McNamara  and  Allende.  stressed 
that  "Increased  attention  must  be  given  to 
particular  human  needs  and  social  goals"  at 
this  third  UNCTAD.  He  said  UjS.  bilateral  aid 
wlU  be  focused  aa.  "education,  nutritton.  In- 
creased agric\iltural  producUcn  and.  for 
countries  who  wish  It,  help  in  family  plan- 
ning." 

President  Nixon  has  promised  that  the 
United  States  will  i»ovlde  preferential  tariff 
treatment  for  goods  at  the  TUid  WotM,  a 
step  already  taken  by  Japan  and  European 
coimtries. 

"As  aU  of  you  know  only  too  well,  the 
United  Statee  has  not  yet  been  able  to  put 
Its  own  jdaa  into  effect.  We  very  much  regret 
our  InabUity  to  do  so."  he  said.  Internal  eco- 
nomic proMems  persist,  creating  an  inauspi- 
cious atmoq>here.  he  added.  "We  will  reo- 
onunend  action  by  Congress  as  soon  as  the 
chances  for  suoosss  Improve." 

Other  ^Makers  today  Included  former  Jap- 
anese Foreign  Minister  Kllchl  Alehl,  Flench 
Finance  Minlstn:  Valeiy  Qlscard  d'Estalng 
and  West  Oerman  Finance  Minister  Karl 
Schiller. 

[FttMu  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
AprU  15,  1972] 

McNamaxa  Ukges  Hkij>  rox  Poos  Nations 
(By  David  R.  Francis) 

Wasbtnoton. — ^World  Bank  prealdent 
Robert  8.  MoNamam  gave  the  Induatrlallaed 
nations  cA  the  worid  an  ewful  In  Santiago. 
ChUe,  on  Friday.  Cucrent  and  projected  flowa 
at  cOelal  devMopmant  aaHetanee  at  less 
thsn  hsU  the  estaUMied  targets— "are 
whflUy  inadequate."  he  said. 
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This  sktuatlon.  Mr.  McNamara  told  the 
third  United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade 
and  Development,  contributed  to  a  state  ot 
development  in  most  of  the  developing  world 
that  Is  "unacceptable — and  growing  more 
so." 

The  text  of  Mr.  McNamara's  ^>eecb  was 
made  available  here. 

Unless  the  industrialized  nations  »<Tp»nd 
their  aid,  the  former  n.8.  secretary  of  defense 
said,  the  poorest  countries  of  the  world  will 
be  unable  to  reach  their  objectives  for  the 
Second  Development  Decade  of  a  6-peroent 
annual  growth  rate. 

Many  other  nations,  without  Increased  aid. 
will  face  mounting  external  debt  proUems. 
Since  the  mld-1960's,  Mr.  McNamara  con- 
tinued, publldy  guaraziteed  debt  of  the  poor 
countries  has  been  growing  at  at>out  14  per- 
cent a  year.  At  the  end  of  1971  It  stood  at 
over  660  billion,  and  annual  debt  serrioe 
exceeded  $6  billion. 

Servicing  ot  debt  since  the  mld-1960lB  has 
been  growing  at  tbe  same  average  annual 
rate  of  about  14  percent.  This  is  about  twice 
the  rate  at  which  the  developing  countriea' 
export  earnings,  frc»n  which  the  debt  must 
be  serviced,  have  been  growing. 

"Such  a  relatlonahip  cannot  continue  In- 
deflnltely,"  Mr.  McNamara  noted. 

Thus  he  saw  it  as  a  "most  imperative 
need"  for  the  developing  countries  to  e:q>and 
their  export  earnings. 

This  can  be  done,  Mr.  McNamara  argued, 
"but  only  by  difficult  economic  adjustments, 
broad  policy  changes,  and  astute  poUtioal 
leaderahlp  in  tbe  rich  and  poor  oountriee 
alike." 

Mr.  McNamara  noted  that  fuel  expori«  by 
developing  countries,  accounting  for  a  third 
of  their  export  earnings,  are  growing  at  an 
average  rate  of  10  percent  a  year.  But  three- 
quarters  of  tbeee  substantial  earnings  go  to 
only  6  nations  containing  lees  than  8  pMx«nt 
of  the  world's  population. 

By  contrast,  those  poor  coimtries  highly 
dependent  on  eiports  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts flnd  their  growth  of  exports  of  these  pri- 
mary commodities  not  likely  to  exceed  3  or 
4  percent  a  year. 

Mr.  McNamara  suggested  these  nations 
might  negotUte  stabilization  agreements — 
on  the  international  coSee-agreement  model 
for  cocoa  and  other  commodities.  These 
might  provide  for  multilateral  financial  as- 
sistance. 

Further,  he  said,  "the  wealthier  naUons 
could  weu  afford  to  leave  more  of  their 
markets  open  to  sgrioultural  Imports  from 
developing  countries." 

Agricultural  protectionism  by  the  tem- 
perate countries  for  such  products  ss  beet 
sugar  "makes  neither  domestic  nor  Inter- 
national sense,"  he  charged. 

Other  developing  countries,  whose  popu- 
lations total  over  1  bUliom.  have  greater 
capabilities  for  the  eqxirt  of  manufactures. 
To  obtain  the  e-peroent  growth  target, 
these  nations  will  need  an  Increase  In  total 
export  earnings.  In  currsnt  prices,  of 
nearly  10  peroent  a  year.  Mr.  MCNamara 
stated.  This,  in  turn,  necessitates  an  annual 
Increase  of  their  manufactured  exports  of 
16  percent. 

In  fact,  the  manufactured  exports  of  these 
developing  countries  did  grow  at  that  16 
peroent  rate  in  the  1960'b. 

M^.  McNamara  held  that  the  momentum 
of  these  vxpartt  must  be  maintained.  The 
developing  countries  must  use  their  abun- 
dant, che^)  labor  to  make  textUes,  gar- 
menU.  footwear,  vegetable  oU,  processed 
foodstuffs,  plywood,  furniture,  glaaswan, 
plastic  and  wooden  products,  and  electronic 
and  engineering  subassemblies. 


"IT  IS 


WKOLLT  ILLOCICAL" 


He  critleiBed  the  developing  nations  for 
clinging  too  long  to  inward-looking.  Import- 
substitution  policies — that  is,  high  tariffs  or 
other  trade  barriers  designed  to  encourage 
local  production  of  imported  goods.  Rather 
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tbey  Bbould  «ncour«ge  labor-lntaiulve,  M- 
port-orlent«d  entcrpiises. 

The  World  Bank  president  slmUijrly 
blasted  the  developed  nations  for  reBtnct|ng 
Imports  from  the  poor  countries. 

"It  Is  .  .  .  wholly  Uloglcal."  be  staged, 
"after  20  years  of  development  aaslstaikoe 
to  poorer  countries,  for  the  wealthy  natl  >ns 
to  negate  that  effort  by  maintaining  hlg  ler 
tariffs  on  the  manufactured  goods  tl  ese 
poorer  countries  export  than  on  manu:  ac- 
tures  from  their  affluent  counterparts."  I 

The  level  of  tariffs  on  imports  of  mapu- 
factured  goods  In  the  United  States  Lb  7  per- 
cent from  rich  trading  partners  and  12  per- 
cent from  the  poor  countries.  The  si  ime 
figures  for  the  United  Kingdom  are  9  ani  1  14 
percent  and  for  the  European  coouniulty, 
7  and  9  percent. 

Purther,  Mr.  McNamara  added,  the  Idls- 
crUnlnatlon  Is  enlarged  by  the  structur !  of 
the  tariffs.  They  rise  with  the  degre4  of 
fabrication.  For  Instance,  the  European  c^m- 
mvinlty  puts  a  3  percent  duty  on  cocoa  b  lans 
from  nonassoclated  countries.  Processed 
cocoa  products  must  face  an  18  per  ^nt 
tariff. 

"This  manifestly  means  that  processlhg — 
even  simple  processing — can  by  such  ti  riffs 
be  priced  out  of  the  developing  counpy's 
most  appropriate  markets." 

Even  more  repressive  of  the  developing 
countries'  export  opportunities,  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara said.  Is  the  whole  series  of  res  rlc- 
tlve  nontarlff  barriers  that  rich  ooun  rles 
have  erected  over  the  yean.  These  Inc  ude 
quotas,  subsidies,  and  preferentlal-purcjias- 
Ing  arrangements. 

Mr.  McNamara  held  that  It  was  "eeaenilal" 
that  the  wealthier  countries  grant  prefe  wn- 
tlal  treatment  to  the  manufactured  exports 
of  developing  countries.  Japan,  the  Ncrdlo 
countries,  and  the  European  oommuilty 
have  done  so.  The  U.S.  and  Canada  have  oot. 


NKW    POLICT    mOXD 


In- 


These   preference    agreements   wotild 
crease  the  developing  coimtrles'  export)  of 
manufactures  by  only  about  $1  billion  a  fear, 
liT.  McNamara  said. 

To  maintain  the  15  percent  growth  rati  for 
manufactured  exports,  these  nations  r  lust 
Increase  these  exports  from  $7  billion  in  |970 
to  928  billion  by  1980. 

The  bank  president  admitted  this  w^uld 
be  "an  enormous  task."  But  he  said  It  w  )Uld 
certainly  not  Impose  an  Intolerable  Import 
burden  on  the  wealthy  countries.  The  938 
billion  In  exports  would  amount  to  >nly 
about  7  percent  of  the  expected  mantifac 
tured  Imports  of  the  affluent  countrle  i.  It 
would  represent  less  than  1  percent  of  ^elr 
gross  national  product. 

By  accepting  these  more  labor-In' 
manufactured  Items,  he  argued,  the  Irlch 
countries  could  turn  their  attention  t(  the 
production  of  more  sophisticated  Items  and 
those  employing  cm>ltal-lntenslve  lech- 
nology. 

To  prevent  the  short-term  problenc  s  of 
adjustment  In  the  well-to-do  oountrlea  Mr. 
McNamara  advocated  adoption  of  po  Icles 
"to  cushion  the  Impact  to  import  com  [>etl- 
tlon  by  retraining,  relocation,  and  reflianc- 
Ing."  Until  the  IndustrlallMd  countrlii  do 
this,  "labor  and  management  opposltlc  n  to 
trade  llberallaatlon  will  be  great- -and 
Justly  so." 


iteislve 
he  [rich 


KEEP  HIM  HONEST 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVEI 

or  xAirasa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBBENTATltnSS 

Wedtietdav.  AprU  19.  1972 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  ii  not 
often  that  one  reads  a  newspi4)er  e  Uto- 
rial,  not  an  advertisement,  tbat  urges 
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the  citiaens  of  a  community  to  attend  a 
fundraising  dinner  for  their  Congress- 
man. It  is  not  often  that  an  editorial 
specifies  the  amoimt  of  money  for  a  plate 
and  emphasizes  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
people  to  finance  the  candidate  and  cites 
the  reasons. 

When  it  is  a  newspaper  like  the  es- 
teemed Emporia  Oaaette  that  the  late 
William  Allen  White  made  famous  and 
when  the  editorial  writer  is  Mr.  Allen's 
distinguished  son,  William  L.  White.  I 
think  my  colleagues  will  appreciate  this 
unique  situation. 

The  Congressman  who  is  so  knighted 
is  my  colleague,  Joi  Skvbttz.  I  include 
the  brief  editorial  in  the  Congressional 

RXCORO. 

The  editorial  follows : 

KxEP  Hnc  HomsT 

In  the  10  years  that  Joseph  Skublts  has  rep- 
resented the  Fifth  District,  he  has  become  a 
parental  figure,  and  on  this  basis  Its  people 
bring  him  their  troublee.  These  can  be  Sodal 
Security  foiil-ups,  government  checks  which 
have  l}een  stolen  and  must  be  replaced,  citi- 
zenship for  a  relative,  or  It  can  be  what  to 
do  about  the  price  of  beef.  In  20  years,  beef 
on  the  butcher's  block  has  gone  up  from  40 
per  cent  to  70  per  cent,  while  beef  on  the 
hoof  is  what  it  was  back  In  1960.  All  this  tbey 
bring  to  Joe  to  straighten  out.  In  the  belief 
that  he  will  kiss  It  and  make  it  welL  More 
often  than  not  he  does.  He  protested  this 
price  spread  before  the  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee  In  Washington. 

There  was  also  the  famous  case  when  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  threatened  to  use, 
as  a  dumping  ground  for  atomic  waste,  some 
abandoned  salt  mines  under  Lyons.  This 
could  have  given  every  man.  woman  and 
child  In  Rice  County  the  hot  foot.  It  could 
have  boiled  the  catfish  In  the  streams.  In 
their  hour  of  perU,  naturally  the  voters  of 
Rice  County  tiumed  to  Joe,  as  of  course  we 
would  In  Lyon  County  were  we  threatened  by 
such  a  peril.  BmaU  wonder  that  Joe  Skublts. 
In  the  1970  eleotlon.  cairled  every  precinct 
In  Lyon  County. 

And  this  week  we  have  our  chance  to 
support  Joe.  For  Lyon  Coxinty  Republicans 
are  giving  him  a  910.00-a-plate  dlimer  this 
coming  Saturday  night  beginning  at  6:30 
o'clock  In  the  Student  Union  Ballroom  of 
the  Kansas  State  Teacher's  College.  Tickets 
are  now  on  sale,  and  there  Is  a  student's  rate 
of  $5.00. 

So  come  one,  come  all  I  Let  us  common  run 
of  folks  finance  Joe — to  keep  him  honest  so 
that  he  will  not  be  beholden  to  the  wicked 
corporations,  and  can  thumb  his  nose  at 
IT*T. 

Here  Is  our  chance  to  help  him  who  has  so 
greatly  and  so  often  helped  us. 


April  20,  1972 


THE    IMPACT    OP    PDBLIC    ASSIST- 
ANCE ON  STRIKERS 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

07  ILUMOIS 
IN  THE   HOUSE   OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Wednesday.  April  19.  1972 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  serious 
problem  facing  our  country  and  its  long- 
established  system  of  collective  bargain- 
ing is  that,  in  recent  days,  we  have  wit- 
nessed a  situation  in  which  workers  on 
strike  have  become  the  recipients  of  Fed- 
eral and  State  financial  assistance. 

In  Weot  Virginia,  for  example,  a  coal 
strike  caused  15,000  new  families  to  be 
added  to  the  food  stamp  program,  a  fact 


which  swelled  the  State's  total  food 
stamp  nde  by  30  percent.  In  one  wedc, 
the  West  A^rginia  State  W^are  Depart- 
ment distributed  $1.7  million  in  food 
stamps  to  the  miners'  families  and  de- 
clared that  the  Federal  Oovemment  liad 
paid  for  the  program. 

In  a  recent  address.  Dr.  Hart}ert 
Northrup,  CSiairman  of  the  LAbor  Rela- 
tions Council  and  Director  of  the  IndiB- 
trial  Research  Unit  of  the  Wharton 
School  of  Finance  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  pointed  out  during  the 
Oennal  Motors  strike: 

We  figured  that  almost  30%  of  th«  General 
Motors  employees  In  Michigan  were  on  food 
stamps  and  20%  on  welfare.  .  .  .  We've  made 
studies  of  local  situations  such  as  the  long 
Westlnghouse  strike  at  the  Lester  plant  out- 
side of  Fhlladelpfaia.  We  found  out  the  Wel- 
fare Department  took  on  10  people  to  take 
care  of  this  situation. 

In  cases  such  as  these,  the  agencies 
of  Government  have  provided  workers 
with  their  sole  "strike  benefits."  The 
labor  unions  themselves,  in  such  situa- 
tions, paid  no  strike  benefits  at  all. 

Such  a  state  of  affairs  tends  to  encour- 
age and  prolong  strikes.  Dr.  Northrup 
notes  that: 

It  enables  the  union  to  hold  out  without 
presBiire  from  the  rank  and  fUe.  If  there 
Is  one  thing  that  was  clear  In  both  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  and  General  Motors  strike.  It 
Is  that  there  was  no  pressure  on  the  rank  and 
file  to  settle  the  strike. 

When  no  pressure  exists  to  settle  a 
strike,  the  strike  tends  to  continue,  cost- 
ing all  ooncemed,  workers,  management, 
and  the  tax-payers,  huge  amounts  of 
money.  In  addition,  states  Dr.  Norttirup: 

It  makes  a  Mg  difference  In  the  (diaracter  of 
the  result.  It  makes  a  big  difference  In  the 
Inflationary  In^Mot. 

Collective  bcugaining  is  based,  at  least 
in  part,  upon  the  assumption  of  govern- 
mental neutrality.  Dr.  Northrup  declared 
that: 

The  coUeetlve  bargaining  system  In  the 
United  States  cannot  work  satisfactorily  If 
the  pubUc  purse  becomes  an  extension  of  the 
union  treasury  for  paying  strike  benefits. 

This,  however,  is  clearly  what  is  hap- 
pening. Government  is  becoming  a  silent 
partner  in  labor-management  disputes, 
asalsting  labor  unions  to  iwolong  stiikes 
and  eliminating  pressure  uptm  the  union 
leadership  from  the  rank  and  file  to  ac- 
cefpt  settlements. 

Those  who  are  truly  concerned  with 
stemming  the  tide  of  inflation  should 
consider  the  inflationary  force  of  such 
one-sided  governmental  interference  tn 
ccdleotlve  bargaining.  I  wish  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  the  address  given  by  Dr. 
Nortturup  before  a  combined  meeting  of 
the  NAM  Committees  on  Employee  Bene- 
fits. E^nployee  Health/Safety  and  Indus- 
trial Relations,  and  Insert  it  into  tiie 
Rkcou)  at  this  time: 

Thb  iMPacr  or  Poauc  Assistamcb  oir 


(By  Dr.  Herbert  Nortlinq>) 
I  am  delighted  to  share  wltlk  yon  soma  of 
our  preliminary  findings  about  a  Jungls  tbat 
none  of  us  know  vary  much  about— Includ- 
ing me,  actually. 

A  couple  of  years  ago  I  picked  up  the 
newspapers  during  the  General  Bectrle  strike 
and  saw  a  picture  of  a  w^-dressed  gantia- 
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man  oanylng  a  bunoh  at  grocerlea  out  at 
some  astabllatunent  in  Schenectady.  Having 
been  Involved  In  getting  Schenectady  wages 
In  line  some  years  earlier,  and  knowing  titat 
the  Schenectady  workers  were  not  among  our 
poverty-stricken  types,  X  was  fascinated 
about  why  I,  as  a  taqiayer,  should  be  paying 
for  his  groceries.  I  have  five  children  of  my 
own  and  thati  reaUy  enmigti  to  support. 

A  further  Investigation  revealed  that  al- 
though I  was  supposed  to  know  what  was 
going  on  In  Industrial  relations,  I  had  missed 
something  .  .  .  namely,  that  whan  you  go  on 
strike  you  become  In  need  and  when  you 
are  In  need  there  are  several  things  to  which 
you  are  entitled.  This  was  reaUy  the  begin- 
ning of  our  study  of  the  Inqiact  of  welfare  on 
strikes. 

Now  we  are  all  familiar  with  the  fact  that 
In  the  undeveloped  clvUlzattons  of  New  Tork 
and  Rhode  Island — and  on  the  railroads  you 
can  get  unemploynxent  oompensatlom  after  a 
period  when  you  go  on  strike.  And  we  are 
aU  familiar  with  the  fact  that  In  New  Toak,  If 
a  strike  lasts  six  weeks  It  Is  Jolly  well  going  to 
last  seven,  because  after  seven  the  State  pro- 
vides the  medianlsm  whereby  the  employer 
pays  you  strike  benefits. 

There  are  a  great  many  other  states  where 
you  can  get  unemployment  compensation  by 
one  wrinkle  or  another.  For  example.  In 
Pennsylvania  If  you  are  locked-out  (Instead 
of  striking)  you  are  entitled  to  unemploy- 
ment compensation.  The  definition  of  a  lock- 
out versus  a  strike  Is  a  fascinating  one  that 
the  Supreme  Court  has  been  debating  for 
about  88  years  and  stm  doesnt  know  the 
difference,  so  there  Is  great  opportunity  for 
unemployment  compensation  administrators 
to  decide  whether  It  ts  a  lockout  or  strike  . . . 
and  then  there  are  aU  sorts  of  other  rulee. 
So  my  only  comment  on  the  whole  unem- 
ployment OQmpensatlon  front  Is  that,  if  you 
are  not  from  New  Tork  or  Rhode  Island  and 
don't  work  on  the  railroad,  you  better  look 
at  your  state  laws  In  any  labor  disputes  you 
are  Involved  In  before  you  take  any  action 
(or  before  any  action  is  taken  against  you) 
because  the  unemployment  compensation 
regulations  of  that  state  may  be  a  significant 
factor  In  the  outcome  of  a  strike. 

But  let's  turn  our  attention  to  the  wel- 
fare situation  because  this  Is  not  only  new. 
It  Is  something  we  don't  know  anything 
about  and  yet  It  seems  to  be  generally  ac- 
cepted. Now,  In  every  state  In  the  country, 
welfare  seems  to  be  In  a  mess.  Served  with 
my  breakfast  was  the  Washington  Post 
(which  Is  not  a  piece  of  writing  that  gen- 
erally goes  well  with  breakfsst  but  that's 
what  they  serve  In  Washington)  and  It  says 
the  Governor  of  Maryland  Is  going  to  purge 
the  welfare  rolls.  WeU  It  so  h^ipens  that  at 
the  present  time  there  Is  a  litigation  In 
Maryland  (brought,  you  will  be  Interested  to 
know,  by  a  oocnmunlty  service  lawyer  whom 
you  and  I  are  paying  for)  and  the  purpose 
of  this  law  case  before  a  three-judge  federal 
tribunal  la  to  see  that  strikers  are  not  ex- 
cluded from  welfare.  I  thought  you  woxild  be 
delighted  to  know  how  your  tax  money  Is 
being  used  In  tbat  way. 

Since  I  am  In  the  company  of  outstanding 
legal  talents,  I  hesitate  to  make  a  pro- 
nouncement about  what  the  courts  might 
do,  but  I  am  not  optimistic.  For  the  most 
part  these  laws  were  enacted  In  the  1930's. 
and  all  tbey  say.  In  effect.  Is  that  If  you  are 
In  need  you  get  wtifare.  And  of  course  they 
are  administered  by  social  workers  who  dont 
know  tho  dlfferkxce  between  a  Schenectady 
striker  and  a  broken-down  fellow  who  cant 
work.  And  the  more  business  they  hand  out. 
the  mora  Jobs  they  have. 

Recently,  the  Wall  Street  Journal  reported 
that  West  Virginia  was  hard-hit  by  the 
long  coal  strike — and  the  article  said  that 
over  18,000  West  Vliglna  »*»«"<—  were  addad 
to  the  food  stamp  program  this  mcmth. 
This  swtitod  the  state's  total  food  atanv 
role  by  ao%.  Last  weak  the  State  WeUare 
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Defwrtment  distributed  $1.7  mUllon  in  food 
Btaioaps  to  the  miners'  tamnies  and  then 
litforoMd  us  that  the  federal  government 
paid  for  the  program.  But  It  doesnt  say  It's 
bad.  It  Just  says  that  this  Is  happening. 

The  PhUaOelphia  SuOetfn— ^whloh  doesnt 
go  much  better  wlUi  siqiper  than  the  Post 
does  with  dinner  has  begun  a  series  of 
articles  on  welfare  and  a  few  days  ago  re- 
ported that  welfare  Is  the  top  Industry  In 
Fayette  County  (a  coal  mining  area  In 
southwest  Pennsylvania).  It  said  that  13.6% 
of  the  total  population  In  this  county  ts 
on  welfare  and  this  d^>endency  Is  worsen- 
ing because  of  a  strike  that  has  closed  the 
mine.  But  It  never  gets  around  to  question- 
ing whether  striken  should  get  welfare  and 
that  Is  my  point:  the  conceit  Is  noiw  widely 
aooepited. 

Furthermcwe — ^the  second  hiHPPy  thought 
I  give  you— Is  that  It  Is  growing  fiaat.  Since 
the  General  Beotrlc  strike,  tt  Is  the  way 
ol  life  In  a  strike.  It  Is  an  aoooinpllshed  fact 
and  a  sophlatlciated  part  of  union  strike 
strategy.  And  it  does  not  make  any  differ- 
ence where  the  plant  is. 

Mow  how  did  it  get  that  way?  WeU,  first. 
whUe  the  rest  of  us  were  fast  asleep,  the 
tinlons  were  working  very  hard,  niey  twigan 
to  cxiltlvate  the  welfare  area  way  back  in 
World  War  II.  They  set  up  a  Community 
Service  Department  and  worked  to  get  a 
union  man  on  every  community  service 
board  throughout  the  country.  That's  the 
man  who  does  It.  He's  liaison  betwe«i  the 
welfare  people  and  the  local  unions.  The 
union  contacts  him  before  the  strike 
starts  ...  he  sets  the  thing  In  motion  and 
the  welfare  people  are  most  cooperative.  They 
set  up  special  offices  in  the  union  hall,  pro- 
vide the  union  with  the  forms  to  fill  out  so 
that  all  the  union  member  has  to  do  is  write 
In  Us  name.  They  set  up  epodaX  staffs  to 
take  care  ot  the  situation  and  they  are  get- 
ting more  and  more  experienced  and  It  be- 
gins to  work  like  well-oiled  nuudilnery.  Con- 
sequently, today  when  a  strike  occurs  they 
are  ready  with  food  stamps,  aid  to  depend- 
ent children,  public  welfare  and  some  other 
fringe  benefits  I'll  mention. 

Now  the  second  thing  that  makes  this  a 
phenomenally  successful  program  which  has 
gradually  converted  the  thinking  of  Ameri- 
cans to  the  belief  that  wdf are  Is  a  r^fht  and 
that  there  Is  an  obligation  to  pay  welfare 
to  anyone  who  Is  In  need,  with  the  wMd 
"need"  defined  as  broadly  as  possible.  Thus 
In  the  papers  I  read  to  you.  whether  It  be 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  the  Washington 
Post  or  a  more  conservative  pubUcatlon,  It 
doesn't  seem  to  be  challenged.  The  welfare 
recipient  Is  a  "client,"  you  see.  Even  our 
language  has  been  used  to  help  luU  people 
Into  a  sleep,  and  to  accept  the  Idea  that  the 
cUent  needs  to  be  taken  care  of.  A  client, 
of  course.  Is  a  person  that  demands  special 
attention,  and  the  welfare  person  has  be- 
come the  "client"  ot  the  professional  social 
worker. 

So,  In  the  greatest  proq;>erlty  of  all  time 
In  this  coimtry  or  In  the  world,  vrelfare  rolls 
have  tripled.  This  Is  what  happened  In  the 
1960'B.  The  whole  theory  of  welfare,  par- 
ticularly old  age  assistance  and  aM  to  de- 
pendent chUdren  Is  that  It  would  go  down 
as  social  security  and  such  other  benefits 
took  over.  But  It  just  hasn't  happened  tbat 
way. 

Now,  the  third  thing  Is  the  food  stamp 
program.  This  Is  sort  of  the  marijuana  ot 
the  whole  business  that  leads  to  the  hard 
drugs  later  on.  Nearly  everybody  seems  to 
be  eligible  for  food  stan^M,  regardless  ot 
What  the  regulations  say.  It  Is  very  amazing. 
And  there  are  a  lot  of  peofde  with  a  vested 
Interest  In  food  stamps.  The  Agriculture  De- 
partmant  sees  this  as  a  way  to  get  rid  of 
surplus  foods;  the  supermarkets  like  tt — It  la 
pretty  simple  and  they  make  for  more  busi- 
ness; cMlejge  students  like  It;  the  hippies 
like  it;  and  strikers  love  it.  The  minute  you 
go  on  strike  you  can  become  eligible  for  food 
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stampe.  It  varies  from  area  to  area,  depend- 
ing on  the  number  of  chUdren  and  a  ntun- 
ber  of  other  factors,  but  you  can  get  SiaO 
(H'  $150  worth  of  food  stamps  for  anywhere 
from  $10  to  $35.  Tou  can  eat  pretty  weU  on 
food  stamps. 

Congress  has  made  atilkns  eligible  for 
food  stamps.  Ihoe  Is  no  legal  question  about 
this.  The  Issue  has  been  debated  several 
times  and  provisions  which  would  make 
strikers  Ineligible  were  defeated  either  on 
the  floor  or  In  conference  committees.  The 
matter  has  been  considered;  Congress  did  not 
make  strikers  Ineligible  and  it  is  pretty  much 
aooepted  that  they  are  legally  eUglble. 

Now  the  fourth  thing  which  brought  this 
program  to  a  head  was  a  modification  <rf  the 
old  age  and  dependent  chlldrens'  program 
in  the  igeO's.  This  program  was  something 
the  social  worken  add  on  the  basis  that  it 
would  keep  chlldran  with  their  mothers.  It  is 
kind  or  a  heart-string  approach — It  doeent 
go  Into  the  fitness  at  the  mothers  or  the 
legitimacy  of  the  chlldran,  but  rather  into 
the  honors  of  the  orphan  asyltun  and  so 
forth.  This  program  was  designed  to  enable 
nnothen  to  take  care  of  chUdren  and  it 
aeemed  like  a  good  idea  at  the  time. 

But  then  there  came  the  question  at 
Whether  it  was  contributing  to  lllegitlmaey 
and  in  order  to  avoid  tiiat.  Congress  did  what 
it  often  does,  that  is  to  pass  another  law. 
and  so  It  con^Munded  the  problem.  It  pro- 
vided that  under  certain  circumstances  the 
iinemployed  father  would  not  render  a  house- 
b<M  in^lgible  to  receive  aid  to  dependent 
children.  In  other  words,  the  father  did  not 
have  to  be  dead,  absent  or  not  around  for 
some  reason  or  another.  He  could  be  there 
and  unemployed  This  opened  the  flood  gates 
again  for  the  use  of  aid  to  dependent  chU- 
dren during  a  strike,  because  the  term  "un- 
employment" to  a  social  worker  doesnt 
mean  the  same  thing  as  it  does  to  labor  rela- 
tions people  or  to  Mie  Bureau  ot  Labor  Statis- 
tics who  understand  that  U  a  person  is  on 
strike  he  is  not  considered  unemployed.  He 
certainly  has  rights  to  his  job  when  the 
strike  Is  over  (and  If  you  don't  think  so  there 
Is  an  agency  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  that 
wUl  enlighten  you  on  that  question).  But 
to  the  social  worker  he^  unen^loyed. 

Now  there  are  aU  types  of  general  as- 
sistance avaUable.  Tou  see  the  social  workers 
are  in  the  business  of  selling  welfare  .  .  . 
and  they  have  a  supermarket.  You  come  In 
to  get  your  food  stamps  and  they  put  their 
arm  around  you  and  they  say,  "Buddy,  we 
have  all  sorts  of  Interesting  programs  that 
we  want  you  to  see."  (Just  like  when  some- 
body comes  In  to  buy  something  from  your 
outfit.  He  buys  a  small  nut  and  you  try  to 
seU  him  a  turbine,  you  know.)  WeU  that's 
what  they  do. 

Before  I  go  into  It,  a  word  about  the  legal 
situation.  There  have  been  a  number  ot  caaea 
about  whether  they  can  pay  welfare  to 
strikers,  that  is,  aid  to  dependent  chUdren 
or  public  assistance,  whether  It  may  be  paid 
or  noi.  whether  it  is  oomptiled  to  be  paid, 
whether  the  payment  of  welfare  Interferea 
with  the  national  labor  poUcy  pursuant  to 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  For  the  moet  part, 
these  oases  have  gone  against  management 
and  rm  not  too  hopeful  about  a  change. 
The  laws  are  vague  and  quite  frankly.  In  my 
judgment,  the  remedy  will  have  to  come  from 
legislation.  But  It  Is  not  likely  to  oome  from 
legislation  without  a  tronendous  '^mp^igw 
being  mounted. 

Now  what  does  it  Involve?  Generally,  when 
employees  go  on  strike  there  is  a  thirty-day 
waiting  period,  during  which  general  assis- 
tance ts  often  available.  In  case  of  great  need, 
food  stamps  are  available,  but  generally  aid 
to  dependent  children  isn't  available  untU 
after  a  waiting  period.  This  is  an  extremely 
difficult  job  of  statistical  analjrsls  and  the 
welfare  people  aUow  these  statisticians  to  do 
their  best  to  hide  the  statistics  or  to  deny 
they  exist. 
But  we  have  been  able  to  run  enough  of  a 
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■oplilstlcat«d  statuUcAl  anftljiU  on  th«  co 
puter  to  come  up  with  a  modal,  whlcb  i^lll 
give  us  some  facta,  and  In  addition,  we  h4ve 
a  number  of  case  studies — all  of  which 
be  published  by  the  Industrial  Research  U^ 
early  in  1072. 

But  when  people  are  on  general  assist 
and  they  go  on  strike,  the  state  Is  anxious  | 
get  them  on  aid  to  dependent  children 
cause   the  Federal   government  pays  a 
part  of  that.  So  they  shift  them  from  gener 
assistance  to  that,  and   then  there  are 
sorts  of  fringe  benefits:  they  can  get  medi- 
caid, have  their  teeth  fixed,  and  their  toq 
slls  taken  out.  Tou  can  get  eyeglasses  whll 
you're  on  strike;  you  can  get  your  rent  pal^ 
or  your  mortgage  payments  paid  while  you'r 
on  strike.  In  addition  to  substantial  amount 
of  funds,  you  can  come  very  close  in  numea 
ous  Instances,  to  getting  your  take-home  pa  '. 

The  cost  goes  up.  It's  Into  the  mlllloi  s 
and  on  Its  way  to  the  billions.  Of  course,  t 
depends  on  the  number  of  strikes.  But  It  hi  s 
a  profound  effect  on  a  state  economy  fi  ir 
example.  Take  a  situation  like  the  Oener  A 
Motors  strike,  where  the  state  on  the  oi  e 
hand  Is  deprived  of  tax  revenues,  and  on  tt  e 
other  hand  pays  out  enormous  amounts  ( f 
money.  We  flgiired  that  almost  30%  of  it  e 
Oeneral  Motors  employees  In  Michigan  wei  e 
on  food  stamps  and  20%  on  welfare.  As  1 
every  Local  we  talked  Into  said  "We  ooul  il 
have  done  a  much  better  Job  If  we  had  moi  e 
experience  In  this."  We've  made  studies  i  if 
local  situations  such  as  the  long  Westtni  - 
house  strike  at  the  Lester  plant  outside  ( if 
Philadelphia.  We  found  out  the  Welfare  I>  - 
partment  took  on  10  people  to  take  care  ( if 
this  situation.  The  welfare  was  the  sole  strll  e 
benefit;  the  union  paid  no  strike  beneftts 
at  all.  T 

We  believe  that  In  the  future  there  will 
not  be  a  major  strike  which  lasts  over  30  ds  ^ 
In  which  welfare  will  not  be  a  significant  fi  c- 
tor.  It  enables  the  imlon  to  hold  out  wlti- 
out  pressure  from  the  rank  and  file.  If  th4  re 
Is  one  thing  that  was  clear  In  both  the  Ot  3- 
eral  Electric  and  Oeneral  Motors  strike.  It  Is 
that  there  was  no  pressure  on  the  rank  a  id 
flie  to  settle  the  strike.  This  is  the  unaiU- 
mous  opinion  of  the  union  people  and  t  be 
management  people.  And  this  makes  a  Mg 
difference  In  how  long  the  strike  lasts.  It 
makes  a  big  difference  In  the  character  of 
the  result.  It  makes  a  big  difference  In  t  tie 
inflationary  Impact.  The  unions  will  tell  y  >u 
that  It  really  Isn't  Important  In  theae  cai  «a 
but  if  it's  not  important,  why  do  they  pu  sh 
so  hard  to  get  it?  I  regard  union  ofllclala  as 
very  rational  beings.  And  I've  nsTBr  actn 
them  work  awfully  hard  If  It  wasnt  1  n- 
portant. 

The  only  thing  that  settled  the  Qene»l 
Motors  strike  when  it  did.  was  the  fact  tl  at 
the  company  stopped  paying  for  the  insi  ir- 
ance  and  welfare  pursuant  to  the  contra  :t, 
that  is  the  health  benefits.  The  union  ti  sd 
to  pay  for  them  and  in  two  months  it  brc  Ice 
the  union.  And  incidentally,  that  is  why  t  tie 
luiions  want  additional  health  insurance  ao 
badly  because  if  the  Federal  govemoxat 
pays  for  health  Insurance,  on  a  natloi  al 
basis,  then  obviously  it  can't  be  a  fac^  or 
during  a  strike,  which  is  something  y  >u 
might  ponder.  And  it's  no  accident  that  1  sd 
Kennedy's  health  insurance  bill  is  the  Hea- 
ther BUI  .  .  .  there  is  absolutely  no  dlffi  r- 
ence  . . .  this  is  the  bill  that  was  conceived  ly 
Walter  Reuther  and  his  group. 

Looking  ahead  I  would  have  to  say  tl  at 
the  collective  bargaining  system  ifi  t  le 
United  States  (which  fundamentally  depen  la 
for  its  working  on  the  ability  of  strikes 
hurt  both  parties,  and  therefore  to  induce  I 
either  not  to  have  strikes  or  to  comproi 
through  a  settlement  once  a  strike  is  und 
way)  cannot  work  satisfactorUy  if  the  publ 
purae  becomes  an  extension  of  the  unk  n 
treasury  for  paying  strike  benefits.  Tet  th  a 
Is  what  Is  happening — and  It  is  happenii  g 
to  such  a  degree  that  strikes  in  many  caa  a 
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no  longer  hurt.  Now  as  the  unions  become 
more  and  more  experienced  and  sc^histi- 
oated  In  the  business  field,  obvloualy  this 
la  going  to  have  a  larger  and  larger  Impact. 
Unfortunately  the  AdmlnlstraUon  doea 
not  seem  to  get  the  meaaage,  particularly 
where  health  and  welfare  are  concerned.  I 
understand  the  Secretary  of  HXW  spoke  to 
you  about  the  new  program  to  reorganise 
welfare  but  I  would  wager  that  this  subject 
was  not  mentioned  or  considered.  But  some- 
how, somewhere  the  message  haa  to  get 
through  that  this  la  a  fundamental  abuae  of 
welfare  which,  if  it  oontlnuea,  will  not  only 
drain  the  Treaaury,  but  in  my  Judgment  will 
destroy  what  U  left  of  the  coUectlve  bargain- 
ing aystem. 


COLUMBIA  LAW  SCHCX)L  FACULTY 
MEMBERS  OPPOSE  NIXON  BUS- 
ING POSITION 
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HON.  BELU  S.  ABZUG 

or    NXW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  Aprtl  19.  1972 

Mrs.  ABZUO.  Mr.  Speaker,  28  faculty 
members  of  Colimibia  Law  School,  my 
alma  mater,  have  issued  a  thoughtful 
and  erudite  statement  on  the  President's 
proposals  regarding  busing  and  so- 
called  "equal  educational  opportunity." 
The  statement  discusses  both  the  con- 
stitutional and  the  educational  aspects 
of  the  Nixon  proposals,  and  concludes 
that: 

The  two  bUla.  if  enacted,  would  sacrifice 
the  enforcement  of  constitutional  rights. 
Impair  the  functions  of  the  Judiciary  under 
a  rule  of  law,  and  Jeopardize  Improved 
schooling   for   many,   many   children. 

I  am  in  full  agreement  with  that  con- 
clusion, and  am  shocked  and  ashamed — 
though  not  surprised — that  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  is  trying  to 
return  us  to  the  discredited  doctrine  of 
Plessy  V.  Ferguson. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues. 
I  am  including  the  full  statement  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

STATniurr  on  Birsiiro 

The  undersigned  members  of  the  Faculty 
of  Law  of  Columbia  University  are  strongly 
oppoeed  to  the  two  bills  proposed  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  for  passage  by  Congress  on  the 
subject  of  busing  of  school  children.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  two  bills,  if  enacted,  would 
sacrifice  the  enforcement  of  constitutional 
rights.  Impair  the  functions  of  the  Judiciary 
under  a  rule  of  law,  and  Jeopardise  improved 
schooling  for  many,  many  children.  More  spe- 
dfloally,  our  reasons  for  opposition  are  as 
follows: 

(1)  The  Supreme  Court  declared  the  segre- 
gated dual  school  system  unconstitutional  In 
the  Broum  case  18  years  ago.  Few  much  of 
that  period,  opponents  of  the  Broum  decision 
have  Buooeesfully  avoided  and  delayed  its 
enforcement.  Only  recently  has  the  enforce- 
ment process  achieved  any  momentum.  En- 
actment of  the  two  bills  at  this  time  will  cer- 
tainly be  seen — by  blaclcs  and  whites  aUke — 
as  a  major  break  in  the  Nation's  resolve  to 
realize  the  constitutional  rights  of  black 
children  under  the  Brown  deolaion.  Moreover, 
the  very  propoaal  of  thaaa  bllla— eapecially 
given  the  paychologlcal  Impact  of  the  Presi- 
dent's speech — will  seriously  hamper  and 
may  well  cripple  efforts  to  achieve  oompUanoe 
with  Broum  now  imder  way. 

(3)  The  two  bills  call  for  a  very  aulMtan- 
tlal  change  In  the  standards  and  modsa  of 
enforcement  of  Brown  by  the  oouita.  Tliair 


enactment  by  Congreaa  und«r  Section  6  of  tba 
Fourteenth  Amendment  Invokaa  a  rarely  az- 
arolaed  power  whoaa  llmlta  are  not  at  all 
clear.  Strong  doubta  of  oonstltutloiuaity  azlat, 
wltti  oonatltutlonal  lawyers  dlflerlnc  aa  to 
the  outcome  if  the  bllla  beoome  law  and 
their  legality  were  tested  In  the  courts. 

Whatever  may  be  the  scope  of  the  Oon- 
graaalonal  power,  the  propoeed  bills  clearly 
would  misdirect  it.  The  President  is  encour- 
aging Congreaa  to  react  In  a  panic  to  bwlng. 
aa  though  that  were  the  key  laaue,  when  he 
abould  be  exerclalng  hla  leadership  to  calm 
the  pubUo  and  to  call  on  Congreaa  to  deal 
with  bualng  aa  one  aapect  ai  a  oomprebenalye 
program  for  ending  dual  systems  of  segre- 
gated achoola.  Thia  failure  of  leadership  la 
highlighted  by  two  key  facta.  According  to 
Administration  sources,  while  about  40%  of 
the  Nation's  school  children  are  bused  to 
acbool,  at  moat  1%  or  2%  of  this  total  are 
buaed  for  reaaona  of  deaegregatlon.  Secondly, 
In  caUing  for  an  expenditure  of  2.6  billion 
dollara  on  "innar-clty  achoola,"  the  Admin- 
istration haa  not  added  one  dollar  to  exist- 
ing programs  or  proposals  it  haa  previously 
made.  The  net  effect  of  the  present  proposals 
Is  to  cut  back  sharply  on  existing  remedies 
for  segregation  while  offering  little  or  nothing 
In  their  place. 

(3)  The  two  bills  involve  a  needless  and 
dangerous  disruption  of  the  power  relatlon- 
ahlps  between  the  President  and  the  Oongreas 
on  the  one  side  and  the  Supreme  Court  and 
other  federal  courts  on  the  other.  As  recently 
aa  one  year  ago  in  the  Swann  case,  in  light 
of  almost  20  years  of  experience  with  enforc- 
ing Broum.  the  Supreme  Court  approved  ot 
court-ordered  busing  ss  one  means  of  dis- 
establishing dual  school  systems — a  means 
which  in  particular  cases  might  be  neoeaaary 
to  bring  about  a  unitary,  deeegregated  school 
system.  The  Court  did  not  Insist  that  busing 
was  required  In  any  mechanloal  way  or  that 
Ita  disadvantages  should  be  Ignored  by  fed- 
eral Judges. 

Ilia  Prealdant  has  suggested  that  lower 
federal  courts  have  gone  beyond  the  Supreme 
Court — and  in  his  view.  Improperly  so.  One 
would  then  expect  the  Administration  to 
press  appeals  of  theae  decisions  to  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  perhaps  to  ask  that  Con- 
gress mandate  stays  of  execution  pending  the 
appeals.  Instead,  the  Administration  praaenta 
propoaala  which  amount  to  a  declaration  of 
no  confidence  in  the  courts  and  a  repudia- 
tion of  what  they  have  done  under  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  United  States.  If 
we  take  the  President  at  his  word,  this  is  pre- 
mature and  unnecessary.  It  risks  the  very 
undecmlnlng  of  the  Supreme  Court's  stand- 
ing that  the  President  has  on  other  oooasions 
said  should  be  avoided. 

(4)  One  need  not  be  an  advocate  of  large- 
scale  busing  to  see  the  harms  and  dangers  in 
the  propoeed  scheme.  Serious  questions  about 
various  aapecte  of  busing  have  been  raised 
by  both  blacks  and  whites.  But  the  Admin- 
istration has  not  asked  Congress  to  regulate 
alleged  ezoeaaea  of  busing  in  a  selective, 
sensitive  way.  Rather,  the  Administration 
seeks  to  eliminate  all  busing  as  a  remedy  for 
desegregation  by  placing  rigid,  mechanical 
limitations  on  it.  The  practical  effect  is  that 
busing  could  no  longer  be  used  even  as  a 
minor  but  neoeeeary  part  of  a  desegregation 
plan  that  emphasiBed,  for  example,  new  geo- 
graphic dlstrlots,  or  school  pairings.  It  la  In 
cases  of  this  kind  that  the  threats  to  the 
enforcement  of  Brown  and  to  the  proper  role 
of  the  courts  are  clearest. 

We  call  on  Oongreas  to  reject  the  two  pro- 
posed bills  on  busing. 

Curtis  J.  Berger,  Harlan  M.  Blake,  George 
Cooper,  Harold  8.  Edgar,  E.  Allan  Farnsworth, 
Wolfgang  O.  Frledmann,  William  R.  Fry, 
Nina  M.  Oalston.  Richard  N.  Gardner,  Harvey 
J.  Ooldachmld.  Frank  P.  Orad,  Louis  Henkln, 
HwoM  L.  Kom,  Louis  Luaky,  Michael  C 
Mettaner,  Arthur  W.  Murphy,  Harriet  Rabb, 
Albert  J.  Roaenthal,  Leonard  If.  Roas,  Benno 
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O.  BctaniM,  AJanham  D 
aobnc.  lIMiaal  L  aofan. 
Btabard  Uvlllar.  Wattar  ^ 
Touiv.  Mbxk  If.  Kamoeluui. 


■.  FblUp  O. 
L.8tmnBa.H. 

',  WllHam  F. 
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ALBERT  W.  JOHNSON'S  LATEST 
QUESTIONNAIRE 


HON.  ALBERT  W.  JOHNSON 

or  PDmsTLTAinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSBNTATIVXS 

Wednesday.  AprU  19.  1972 

Mr.  JOHNSON  ot  Pemisylvanla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  tbe  inf  (nutation  of  the  Mem- 
bers and  other  interested  persons,  I  am 
presenting  today  the  conv>lefted  tabula- 
tion of  the  results  of  my  recent  question- 
naire. As  has  been  my  custom  in  the 
past,  the  results  of  the  questionnaire  are 
set  out  In  the  fonn  of  a  newsletter  con- 
taining the  following  ct4>ti<xi:  "News- 
letter from  Your  Open  Door  in  Wash- 
ington— Congressman  Albckt  W.  John- 
son, 23d  District  of  Pennsylvanlar— 
Newsletter  22.  April  1972." 

The  newsletter  also  contains  a  picture 
of  myself  in  front  at  the  door  of  my 
offlce,  in  which  picture  I  am  holding  a 
publication  of  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  entttted,  "Discover 
tiie  New  Pennsylvania."  The  newsletter 
tbea  continues  as  follows : 

Dsaa  VOLKB  Of  THX  23ao  CoNaaxsaioKAL 
OnnaicT:  The  retuma  from  this  question- 
naire have  been  tremendous.  I  have  received 
tbe  greatest  volume  of  returns  from  thla 
th^ti  from  any  other  I  have  sent  out.  Thla  la 
due  to  the  extreme  Interest  In  theee  quea- 
tlona. 

Question  No.  1— Would  you  favor  an  agree- 
ment with  North  Vietnam  to  settle  the  Viet- 
nam war  which  would  provide  for  the  re- 
turn of  UJ8.  prisoners  of  war  and  our  with- 
drawal of  aU  financial,  economic  and  military 
support  of  South  Vietnam? 

The  Answer:  Yes:  66.4%;  No:  27%;  N.A. 
6.6%. 

When  President  Nixon  took  office  thero 
was  an  authorized  troop  level  of  540,600 
Americans  In  Vietnam;  casualty  rates  were 
averaging  around  300  Americana  killed  per 
week;  and  there  was  no  comprehensive  plan 
to  end  UjB.  Involvement.  The  President  has 
oompletsd  withdrawals  of  troops  as  foUows: 
August  1969 — 36,000:  E>eeember  16,  1969 — 
40,000:  April  16,  1970—50.000;  April  1971— 
160.000.  On  December  1.  1971,  the  American 
troops  celling  waa  184,000;  on  Feteuary  1. 
1972.  It  was  139.000.  By  May  1, 1972  rwnalntng 
troops  are  promised  to  be  69,000.  President 
Mlxon  has  effectlvtfy  reversed  the  escalation 
policies  he  inhertsd  and  has  dramatlcaUy  re- 
duced the  level  of  U.S.  forces  in  S.E.  Asia.  This 
poU  rsault  Indicates  a  majority  of  people  in 
the  district  favor  withdrawal  from  Vietnam. 

Question  No.  2 — ^Do  you  feel  our  national 
defenses  are  being  adequa.tely  maintained? 

The  Answer:  Yee:  44.8%;  No:  47%; 
NA.  8.3%. 

Vice  President  Agnew,  q;>eaklng  before  the 
f(T»T»nfci  convention  of  the  Society  of  Former 
FBI  Agents  said,  "This  U  the  worst  poaalble 
time  for  tbe  United  States  to  relax  Its  efforts 
to  stay  strong."  Admiral  Elmo  R.  Zumwmlt, 
Jr..  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  testifying  be- 
fore the  House  Armed  Services  Commlttss 
stated,  "The  single  overriding  point  I  wlSb 
to  leave  with  you  la  that  the  mmtary  and 
maritime  altuatlon  of  the  United  Statea  la 
«.Ti>ngtng  and  that  it  la  eaasntlal  that  we 
understand  the  ImpUcatlon  of  the  change." 
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He  cited  the  expanding  Soviet  Seapower  aa 
repreaentlng  a  new  dlmnislon  in  world  aSalra. 

The  United  States  haa  froaen  the  alse  of  Ita 
nuclear  arsenal  alncs  the  Strategic  Arms 
Limitation  Talks  (SALT)  were  announced  in 
1968.  Russia  began  heavy  expenditures  on 
raaaatch  and  during  thla  time,  they  have  In- 
I  inanwl  their  mlaslls  force  by  nearly  3005«. 
FteSh  worry  over  the  Soviet  arms  bulld-\q> 
exists.  Not  only  have  they  gained  nuclear 
parity,  but  with  this  momentum  they  are  on 
the  verge  of  gaining  clear  superiority. 

President  Nixon's  ptopoaeA  Defense  Budget 
for  Fiscal  Tear  1973  Is  $88.4  btlllon,  66%  of 
which  repressnts  mlUtary,  dvlllan  and  re- 
tired pay  cost  ineraaaas.  Tbls  rspreaents  only 
19.8%  of  tbs  total  Fsdsial  budget,  a  28  year 
low.  Ilie  perosntags  of  Oross  National  Prod- 
uct dsvotsd  to  DsfSnse  continues  to  decline, 
and  for  FT  1973,  it  U  6.4%,  a  23  year  low.  Sig- 
nificant Incieaaea  are  programmed  for  the 
strengthening  of  UJB.  strategic  nuclear  deter- 
rent Including  a  major  st^  to  enhance  the 
sea-bassd  deterrent,  Bessarch  and  Dsveop- 
ment,  shipbuilding.  Guard  and  Daserve  forcea. 
Alao  emp^aalaed  an  personnel-oriented  pro- 
grama  aimed  at  achieving  sero-draft  and  an 
all-volunteer  force.  Total  Defense  military 
itw^  civilian  strength  at  the  end  of  FT  1973 
U  planned  to  be  3394  mllUon— 38.000  below 
FT  1973. 1.440  million  below  wartime  peak  of 
FT  1968.  and  tbs  lowest  since  1960. 

President  Nixon's  i»oposed  Defense  Budget 
for  FT  1973  rapresents  the  minimum  request 
to  provide  essential  foros  capablUty  and  read- 
iness to  support  the  National  Security  Strat- 
egy of  Realistic  Deterrence.  At  the  same 
♦■itn.1  It  la  In  keeping  with  President  Nixon's 
determination  to  provide  aa  much  reaourcea 
aa  possible  for  pressing  domestic  needs. 

Some  comments  from  33id  District  resi- 
dents: "Tes.  we  aro  ^tending  too  much  on 
defense;"  "No.  I  beUeve  our  national  defense 
la  very  poor:"  "No,  I  feel  what  we  need  la 
mora  sea  power." 

Question  No.  8 — Do  you  believe  that  a  vol- 
unteer army  can  be  raised  to  ensure  an  ade- 
quate national  defenss? 

Tlie  Answer:  Tes:  48%;  No:  61.4%:  NA. 
6.6%. 

There  Is  a  tremendous  problem  of  Includ- 
ing high  quality  people  to  remain  In  the  serv- 
ice. Ilie  Nixon  Administration  haa  taken  a 
poalUon  to  move  toward  an  aU-volunteer 
force.  Pay  will  have  to  be  Increaaed  In  order 
to  make  the  military  competitive  with  pay 
acalea  for  almllar  akllla  on  the  outside.  Re- 
cnUtment  efforts  alao  face  the  problem  of  the 
current  public  aaaaulta  against  the  tradition 
of  professional  military  aervloe. 

Some  comments  from  23rd  District  resi- 
dents: "Tes,  but  It  will  take  many  changes: 
the  greatest  one  wiU  have  to  be  in  the  general 
attitude  of  the  people":  "Tes.  In  time  of 
peace,  but  not  In  times  when  the  UJ3.  would 
be  in  danger  of  Invasion".  "No.  I  believe  It 
can  be  xised  by  power-hungry  persons  to  take 
over  our  government  by  force.  Keep  the 
draft." 

Question  No.  4 — ^Do  you  favor  establishing 
diplomatic  relations  with  Klalnland  China? 

The  answer:  Tes:  79.2%;  No:  16.4%;  N.A. 
4.4%. 

The  primary  goal  of  President  Nixon's 
trip  was  to  establish  communication  with 
the  People's  Republic  of  China.  One  contact 
point  has  been  set  in  Parts  Involving  the 
VS.  Ambassador  to  France  and  the  Chinese 
Ambassador  to  France  from  the  Pec^Ie's 
Republic.  Journalistic  exchanges  are  also 
occurring. 

Mainland  China  and  the  United  States 
share  many  parallel  Interests  In  the  areas  of 
trade,  culture  and  education.  Major  differ- 
ences between  our  two  governments  do  exist, 
and  as  President  Nlzon  has  said,  'Teace  In 
Asia  requlrea  that  we  exchange  views  not  so 
much  despite  our  differences  as  because  of 
them."  Reality  will  shape  the  future  of  our 
relations  and  an  Initial  dialogue  has  begun. 

Some  comments  from  33rd  District  reel- 
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dents:  "Tes.  to  offset  Russian  Influence": 
"No,  treaty  commitment";  "No.  not  If  It 
harms  Taiwan." 

Question  No.  6— Do  you  favor  the  gradual 
withdrawal  of  aU  UjB.  Aimed  Forcea  from 
Taiwan  (Nationalist  China)? 

Ttie  Answer:  Tes:  67.6%;  Mo:  37.3%;  NA. 
5J%. 

U|x>n  his  return  from  Mainland  China. 
President  Nixon  stated  our  established  policy 
that  our  forces  ufeiaeaa  wlU  be  reduced 
gradually  as  tensions  ease  and  that  oiu-  ulti- 
mate objective  Is  to  withdraw  our  forces  as 
a  peaceful  settlement  is  achieved.  The  United 
States  Is  sticking  to  its  treaty  commltmenu. 
Our  present  policy  vnu  probably  remain  im- 
changed  until  the  retirement  or  death  of 
Chiang  B:al-ahek.  BCllltary  authoritiea  say 
Taiwan's  principal  value  to  the  United  States 
Is  as  an  IntelUgence-gathering  base  for  keep- 
ing tabs  on  Mainland  China. 

Some  comments  from  23rd  District  resi- 
dents :  "Tes,  at  once";  "Tes,  if  they  asked  us 
to  leave";  "No,  Executive  Department  needs 
flexlbUlty  In  this  decision":  "No,  we  must  be 
faithful  to  our  treaty  commitments." 

Question  No.  6 — ^Do  you  favor  a  nation- 
wide system  of  federally  flnanoed  chUd  can 
centers? 

The  Answer:  Tea:  31.4%;  No:  66.2%;  NA. 
34%. 

Congreaa  considered  legislation  v^lch 
would  establish  a  nationwide  system  of  fed- 
erally financed  and  operated  child  care  cen- 
ters. President  Nixon  vetoed  the  bill  caUing 
the  child  care  provision  "the  most  deeply 
flawed"  part  of  the  bill.  I  did  not  vote  for 
thla  particular  provision.  There  were  aerious 
questions  as  to  effectiveness,  staff  quallfl- 
catlons,  management  problems,  and  possible 
creation  of  a  new  bureaucracy.  The  program 
would  have  a  weakening  effect  on  family 
relationships  and  would  not  bring  the  family 
unit  together. 

I  do  not  i4)prove  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  stepping  in  and  practically  taking  over 
the  rearing  of  our  children.  I  would  favor  a 
system  of  locally  operated  and  oontrcdled  day 
care  centers.  H.R.  1  which  passed  the  House 
June  22.  1971,  contains  a  provision  for  day 
oaro  centers  to  provide  for  tbe  children  of 
the  poor  so  that  their  parents  can  leave  the 
welfare  rOUs  and  go  on  the  Nation's  pajrroUs. 
I  siqiported  this  measure. 

Some  comments  from  23rd  District  resi- 
dents: "Tes,  only  if  properly  run  so  as  to  let 
the  ones  v^o  really  need  It  to  benefit  and 
not  have  it  run  like  our  wtifare  system;" 
"Tes,  this  is  very  badly  needed:"  "No,  too 
many  overli^ping  agencies  in  the  field  al- 
ready;" "No.  I  am  against  man  federal  inter- 
vention into  our  Uvea;"  "No,  child  care  is  the 
reaponalblllty  of  the  mother,  not  the  govern- 
ment;" "No,  thla  should  be  on  the  state 
level;"  "No,  children  should  be  cared  for  by 
mothers.  If  mothers  are  too  busy,  then  they 
should  na>t  have  children  at  all." 

Question  No.  7 — ^Do  you  favor  a  Federal 
amnesty  law  allowing  draft  evaders  to  return 
without  prosecution? 

The  Answer:  Tee:  13.4%;  No:  84.2%;  NA.: 
34%. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  young  men  (the  ex- 
act number  is  not  known)  evaded  the  Viet- 
nam War  illegally  and  are  now  on  the  run 
or  living  in  Canada.  Sweden  or  elsewhere 
abroad.  Several  bills  have  been  introduced 
In  Congress  which  would  grant  amnesty. 
Questions  have  arisen  as  to  whom  amnesty 
should  apply:  draft-reslsters,  deeertws,  with 
cm:  without  conditions  of  atonement,  or 
should  prosecution  continue.  Personally,  I 
do  not  favor  amnesty. 

The  last  time  the  question  of  amnesty  took 
on  major  proportions  was  following  World 
War  n  when  President  Truman  established  a 
three-man  Amnesty  Board  to  detomlne 
whether  thoee  convicted  of  refusing  to  fl^t 
should  continue  to  be  pimlshed.  Over  16,000 
cases  were  considered  and  only  1.600  men 
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were  pardoned,  most  of  these  on  rellgloba 
grounds. 

Some  commento  from  3Srd  District  r«  I 
denU:  "Tee,  If  IndiyldtuU  ceaea  sre  ti1e< .' 
"No,  abeolutely  not.  You  are  letting  doi  n 
all  those  who  served  and  died  for  our  oouj  >• 
try; "  "No,  four  sons  and  my  husband  f ougl  it 
for  our  country.  Why  should  yellow  dra  Ft 
dodgen  be  patted  on  the  back; "  "No,  let  the  • 
draft  evaders  take  the  penalty  for  the 
aots:"  "No,  let  them  flgbt  for  the  countrl< 
they  live  In  now." 

QuesUon  No.  8 — Do  you  favor  a  I^ed 
subsidy  for  UJS.  Olympic  teams? 

The  Answer:  Yes:  66.8%;  No:  40J%;  N, 
8%. 

This  question  raises  two  Issues,  the  _ 
being  the  purpoee  of  the  Olympics  which 
primarily  to  promote  friendship,  good  wtl 
and  international  understanding  with  sec- 
ondary emphasis  on  the  athletic  contests.  In- 
deed, not  all  Olympic  records  are  also  world 
records. 

One  argtiment  for  changes  cites  the  prac 
tlce  of  Buasla  and  some  other  Communist 
bloc  countries  who  totally  subsidise  their 
athletes.  The  adoption  ot  such   a  practice 
oovild  result  in  loss  of  the  Olympic  H>int  and 
original  meaning  of  the  games.  Some  feel  the 
games  should  be  for  all  athletes  and  not  Just 
for  amateurs.  The  problem  If  opened  to  pro 
feaslonals  Is  that  the  games  would  bec(«n< 
a  festival  of  commercialism.  Dedicated,  hard 
working,    young   athletes    who   now    spam 
many  years  ot  their  lives  preparing  for  th 
Olympics  would  soon  give  up  as  they  woult 
have  no  chance  against  the  seannnal  highly 
paid  professionals  who  once  winning  a  cham 
plonshlp  would  retain  It  until  retirement 

The  second  Issue  raised  would  be  the  ty^ 
of  subsidy;  should  it  be  directed  to  an  Indl 
vldual,  or  to  the  U.S.  Olympic  Commit 
If   to   the   Committee,   then    what   cntei 
should  be  used  in  determining  the  reclplen 
of   these   funds.   Should  such   subsidies 
directed  to  training  or  limited  to  traveling  . 
the  games  and  living  expenses  during  th< 
games. 

There  Is  no  legislation  pending  In  Congrea 
for  a  general  subsidization  of  American  par 
tlclpatlon  In  the  Olympic  Qames.  The  onl' 
legislation  enacted  deals  with  the  statuU 
Incorporating  the  UJ3.  Olympic  Committee! 
This  committee  functions  u  a  selection  com- 
mittee, but  does  not  receive  public  funds. 
In  the  past  20  years  several  bills  have  been 
Introduced  to  subsidize  American  participa- 
tion in  the  Olympics;  however,  none  has 
received  action. 

Some  comments  from  a3rd  District  resi- 
dents: "Yes,  to  be  competitive  In  Olympics 
we  must  do  as  Russia;"  "Yes,  for  team,  but 
not  Individuals;"  "No.  USA  should  drop  out 
of  the  Olympics  as  other  countries  don't 
honor  thei  amateur  status;"  "No,  scrap  the 
Olympics  or  allow  professionals  to  play." 

Question  No.  9 — Do  you  favor  a  National 
Health  Insurance  program  to  be  nnanced  by 
Increased  social  security  taxes  and  other 
Federal  taxes? 

The  answer:  Yes:  38.4%;  No:  66.4 %;  iiJi. 
6.2%. 

National  Health  Insurance  has  been  an 
Issue  before  the  public  eye  for  the  past  two 
years.  Last  year  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  held  hearings  on  various  plans 
submitted  by  the  Nixon  Administration,  the 
American  Medical  Society  and  several  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators.  No  one  Is  sure  of  the 
final  form  this  bill  will  take;  however,  this 
leglaUUon  will  certainly  be  a  top  priority 
Issue  for  consideration  by  the  next  Congress. 
It  Is  Interesting  to  review  the  results  of 
my  February  1971  questionnaire:  37.6%  fa- 
vored no  new  Federal  Health  Insurance  pro- 
gram at  all.  28.7%  favored  a  Federal  Heaah 
Insurance  program  for  everybody  which 
would  be  financed  from  Federal  revenues  and 
by  Increased  Social  Security  Uxes,  and  23.6% 
favored  a  new  program  extending  medical 
care  to  indigents  only  regardless  of  age 
coupled  with  Insurance  to  everybody  against 
catastrophic  Ulness.  10.2%  had  no  opinion. 
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Some  comments  from  23rd  District  resl- 
denU:  "Yes,  safeguttrds  against  skyrocketing 
medical  and  hoq>ltal  costs;"  "No,  liledlcara 
Is  enough;"  "I  feel  we  need  federal  help  In  a 
national  health  program,  bttt  I  don't  see  how 
we  can  bear  much  more  Social  Security  tax." 
Question  No.  10 — ^Do  you  favor  a  procedun 
for  automatic  Federal  Intervention  in  pro- 
longed strikes  that  endanger  the  public's 
Interest? 

The  Answer:  Yea:  87%;  No:  iaj%;  NA, 
.8%. 

In  the  past  decade.  Congress  has  acted  to 
curb  strikes  only  in  timee  of  crisis.  ReoenUy, 
the  West  Coast  Dock  Strike  and  two  rail 
crises  have  Increased  public  demands  for 
some  positive  solutions.  Strikes  are  lasting 
too  long,  workers  In  many  industries  have 
been  thrown  out  of  work,  and  the  over-all 
economic  Impact  on  the  American  people  has 
been  devastating. 

Two  years  ago.  President  Nixon  submitted 
to  Congress  the  "Emergency  Public  Interest 
Protection  Act."  This  legislation  Is  designed 
to  mitigate  work  stoppages  which  in^Mrtl  the 
national  interest  and  would  cover  all  trans- 
portation industries,  airlines,  trucking,  off- 
shore maritime,  longshore  and  railroads.  It 
provides  a  formula  for  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion with  an  impartial  panel  ordering  the 
settlement  terms.  No  final  action  has  yet 
occurred  and  the  bUl  is  stUl  bogged  down  in 
Democrat-controlled  committees. 

Union  leaders  are  showing  increased  Inter- 
est in  ways  to  avert  strikes.  Alternatives  such 
as  arbitration  are  being  sought. 

Some  comments  from  3Srd  District  t«sl- 
dents:  "Yes.  our  unions  have  gone  too  far;" 
"I  favor  outlawing  strikes  of  any  kind;"  "All 
strikes  endanger  the  public  Interest." 

Question  No.  11 — Do  you  favor  the  legali- 
zation of  abortion  by  Federal  law  (now  a 
State  matter)  ? 

The   Answer:    Yes,  44%;   No,  60.6%;   N.A 
8.4%. 

Abortion  has  become  a  subject  of  contro- 
versy with  many  religious  and  moral  argu- 
ments against  It.  Some  states  have  passed 
liberal  abortion  laws  and  a  presidential  study 
commission  has  formally  recommended  that 
all  states  greatly  liberalize  their  abortion 
laws  to  permit  a  doctor  to  perform  abortion 
at  a  patient's  request.  A  report  from  the 
Commission  on  Population  Growth  and  the 
American  Future  called  for  the  government 
to  f\md  abortion  services  and  urged  abor- 
tion costs  be  covered  by  health  Insurance. 
These  recommendations  and  others  have  cer- 
tainly triggered  a  widely  heated  public  de- 
bate. President  NUon  has  called  abortion  an 
unaccepUble  method  of  population  control. 
I  do  not  favor  any  abortion  legislation,  and 
I  believe  this  should  remain  a  state  matter. 

CurrenUy  In  over  %"s  of  the  states,  abor- 
tion Is  a  crime  except  to  preserve  the  life 
of  the  mother.  Twelve  states  prohibit  abor- 
tion except  in  cases  where  the  mother's  life 
or  her  menUI  or  physical  health  is  In  dan- 
ger, or  to  prevent  birth  of  defective  off- 
spring, or  in  cases  of  rape  or  incest. 

The  PennsylvanU  SUte  LeglalatTire  wlU 
be  considering  abortion  legislation  as  Judges 
In  Allegheny  and  Centre  Counties  have  ruled 
the  present  law  as  being  unconstitutional. 

Some  comments  from  23rd  District  real- 
dents:  "No,  abortion  Is  murder;"  "No,  should 
continue  to  be  a  sUte  matter; "  "No,  Federal 
government  has  no  business  in  this;"  "No. 
except  in  cases  of  health  or  rape;"  "I  think 
It  should  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
woman  and  her  physician:"  "Abortion  Is 
personal:  no  laws  should  govern  what  to  do 
with  your  body." 

Question  No.  12 — Do  you  favor  the  legali- 
zation of  the  possession  and  use  of  mari- 
juana by  persons  over  18  years  of  age? 

The  Answer:  Yes:  10.8%;  No:  88.0%;  VJi. 
2.8%. 

Since  young,  white,  middle-class  groups 
began  smoking  "pot"  in  the  mld-1080's,  and 
especially  since  this  use  spread  to  high  school 
and  college  populations,  sUte  arrests  for  pos- 
session have  risen  about  1000%.  Under  pres- 


ent federal  statutes,  possession  of  marijuanft 
or  distribution  even  in  small  amotints  Is  sub- 
ject to  a  tlOOO  fine  and  up  to  one  year  in  JalJ 
for  the  first  offense. 

The  National  Commission  on  Marijuana 
and  Drug  Abuse  on  March  22,  1972,  recom- 
mended that  marijuana  be  legalized  for  pri- 
vate, personal  use.  However,  at  the  same 
time,  the  Commission  sUted  that  It  strongly 
favors  a  policy  of  discouraging  any  use  of 
marijuana.  This  Commission  also  concluded 
that  marljiuuia  does  not  lead  to  "hard"  drug 
use,  cause  orlnie  or  create  addiction,  and  rec- 
ommended that  criminal  penalties  be  ended. 
Opinions  from  medical  experts  are  far 
from  unanimous  and  this  appears  to  be  a 
dllenuna  resolved  only  partially  by  scientific 
evidence.  It  continues  to  remain  an  emotion- 
charged  Issue.  I  will  not  vote  for  the  legali- 
zation of  marijuana. 

Some  comments  from  asrd  District  xmI- 
dents:  "Yes  why  make  criminals  out  of  peo- 
ple for  such  a  trivial  thing;"  "Yes,  I  think 
marijuana  should  be  controlled;"  "No,  we 
havent  solved  problems  of  alcohol  under 
same  rules,  why  add  marijuana  until  w« 
do;"  "No,  this  Is  dangerous;"  No.  marljiuuia 
use  leads  to  use  of  hard  drugs  and  mora 
crime  on  streets;  "No,  not  unless  thei«  is  a 
legal  way  to  obUln  the  product." 

Question  No.  13— Should  the  VS.  continue 
Its  generous  financial  support  of  the  United 
Nations? 

The  Answer:  Yea:  28%;  No:  84.8%;  VJl. 
7J%. 

Several  legislative  meastiras  have  been  in- 
troduced in  the  Congress  regarding  the  UJB. 
financial  contribution  to  the  United  Nations 
and  related  agencies  which  Is  presently  88%. 
Other  bills  have  been  aimed  at  a  review  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter  relative  to  the 
role  the  United  SUtes  should  play  in  the 
United  Nations  and  possible  rerlsUms  In  the 
areas  of  voting  procedures,  financial  support, 
and  membership  responsibilities. 

Some  comments  from  28rd  District  i«sl- 
dents:  "Yes,  I  think  we  should  support  the 
UN  as  It  is  our  best  hope  for  world  peace;" 
"No,  other  nations  should  pay  their  shai«;" 
"No,  It  Is  time  for  other  nations  to  assume 
more  of  the  financial  burden;"  "No,  I  feel 
that  our  support  to  the  UN  should  be  in- 
duced but  not  withdrawn;"  "No,  get  out  of 
the  xm  altogether  and  get  headquarters  out 
of  Va." 

Question  No.  14— Should  general  educa- 
tion be  financed  by  a  national  sales  tax 
rather  than  through  preeent  real  estate 
taxes? 

The  Answer:  Yes:  83.8%;  No:  88J%:  VH. 
7.6%. 

The  affirmative  answer  to  this  question 
indlcatee  the  concern  over  the  rising  costs 
of  public  education.  A  majority  feel  that  the 
b\irden  should  be  shifted  to  all  of  the  people 
Instead  of  just  to  real  estate  owners.  Tax- 
payers have  registered  objections  to  the  high 
cost  of  new  ornate  school  buildings.  They 
want  the  teachers  to  receive  fair  compensa- 
tion but  deplore  recent  teacher  strikes. 

Some  comments  from  23rd  District  rssl- 
denU:  "Yes,  why  should  the  property  own- 
ers have  to  pay  for  the  education  of  the 
non-property  owners.  It  would  be  a  mora 
fair  system,  I  think;"  "Yes,  why  should 
property  owners  share  all  of  the  burden." 
"No,  a  national  sales  tax  would  hurt  the  poor 
and  pensioners; "  "No,  no  national  sales  tax  of 
any  kind  for  any  reason." 

Question  No.  16 — Should  the  minimum 
hourly  wage  of  81.60  be  raised  to  82.00? 

The  Answer.  Yes:  86.2%;  No:  29J%  VA. 
6%. 

Minimum  wage  leglalatlon  has  been  re- 
ported from  the  House  Bduoation  and  La- 
bor ComnUttee  and  is  expected  to  come  be- 
fore the  Bouse  during  this  session. 

Under  the  reported  bill,  persons  previously 
covered  woiUd  Immediately  receive  an  in- 
crease to  82.00.  Those  persons  beginning 
coverage  with  the  enactment  of  this  bill 
would  receive  an  immediate  Increase  to  81.80. 
This  would  be  raised  to  82.00  in  Jantiary 
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1973.  This  particular  bill  also  has  a  student 
provision  irtUch  permits  hiring  at  86%   of 

the  ttitnlnnntTi 

If  the  Bulea  Committee  grants  an  open  rule 
on  ttils  bUl,  smendments  oould  be  offered 
from  the  House  noor.  One  possible  amend- 
ment would  provide  tot  an  immediate  in- 
crease to  82.00  f<»-  everyone. 

Soma  comments  frotn  28rd  Distrtot  resi- 
dents: "Yes.  the  mitiiitirjtim  hourly  wage 
should  be  raised  to  88.00  per  hour  so  that 
every  American  oould  have  a  decent  living;" 
"Yes,  minimum  wage  Is  far  too  low  acoocd- 
Ing  to  high  prices  for  food  and  other  pcloes;" 
"No,  inflatlooary:"  "No.  wages  ara  too  high 
now.  We  ara  walking  oucaelves  out  o<  the 
world  market." 

Question  No.  16 — Do  you  favor  a  Federal 
system  of  "no-fault"  automobile  Insurance? 
The  answer:  Yes:  66%;  No:  26J%:  N.A. 
8.8%. 

Not  many  motorists  are  h^>py  with  the 
present  automobile  insurance  system,  and 
the  public  outcry  has  risen  over  splrallng 
automobile  Insurance  rates.  Complaints  cen- 
ter on  fllimhtng  premlimu,  allegedly  arbi- 
trary canoallaitions  of  policies,  fear  of  cancel- 
lation If  daima  are  filed,  and  asserted  under- 
payment of  claims.  Also,  there  ara  long  waits 
for  trial  In  court  cases— 16  months  for  the 
average  case. 

Congress  will  probably  aot  next  year  to  es- 
tabUA  a  new  system.  This  new  system  Is 
called  no-fault  insurance  because  fault  no 
longer  would  be  a  factor  in  determining 
wheOier  an  accident  victim  would  be  com- 
pensated for  his  Injury.  Instead,  the  victim 
or  his  family  would  receive  compensation  for 
his  life,  injuries  or  lost  wages  from  the  m- 
Buranoe  company  which  covered  the  vehicle 
he  was  driving  or  riding  in  or  which  struck 
him.  "Hie  system  covering  property  damage 
reeultlng  when  two  or  more  vehicles  collide 
would  be  left  Just  about  untouched  by  the 
no-fault  system. 

At  the  state  level,  several  states  have  en- 
acted studies  for  a  possible  no-fSaiUt  system. 
Only  llassaohusetts  has  enacted  such  a  sys- 
tem. Proponents  say  when  no-fault  Is  adopted 
auto  insurance  rates  are  bovmd  to  decline 
or  at  leaat  halt  their  steady  climb,  and  Mas- 
sachusetts drivers  have  realized  sutastamUal 
savln«i  in  the  one  year  their  state  has  had 
the  new  system.  One  argument  by  thoee  who 
oppose  no-fault  Is  that  the  system  would  lead 
to  mora  aocldents.  mora  injuries,  and  mora 
deaths.  Relieved  of  the  fear  that  he  will  be 
punished  by  the  cancellation  of  his  poUcy 
for  n^Ugence.  the  argument  goes,  the  driver 
will  drive  less  safely. 

Some  comments  from  33pd  District  resi- 
dents: "Yes.  something  should  be  done  about 
auto  insurance;  it  is  getting  out  of  hand;" 
"Yes,  If  the  government  imderwrltes  part  of 
the  premiums;"  "No,  not  a  federal  system;" 
No,  I  favor  no-faiUt  provided  by  private 
oompanles;"  "No.  a  state  matter  entirely;" 
"No.  no-fault  has  not  been  proven  good  to 
my  mind  yet." 

And  luyw.  in  dosing,  I  want  to  thank  those 
who  took  the  time  to  complete  and  return 
the  questionnaire  and  I  trust  you  l»ve  fOund 
this  Newsletter  both  Intereating  and  informa- 
tive. 

Slncerdy  youn. 

Albest  W.  Jomrsoif . 
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Utaited  Nations  Under  Secretary  General 
for  P(dltical  and  General  Assembly  Af- 
fairs Is  welcome  news  for  those  of  us 
who  believe  in  the  VJX.  and  its  role  in 
world  atralrs. 

We  in  the  House  of  R^Treeentatlves 
will  lose  a  devoted  and  intelligent  mind. 
BsAo  Mouse  Is  renowned  in  this  body  for 
the  substantial  time  and  effort  he  has 
given  to  international  affairs  and  for  the 
very  high  level  to  which  he  has  raised 
our  consideration  of  such  mattera. 

Brad  Morse's  involvement  and  interest 
In  international  relations,  however,  has 
extended  far  beyond  the  Congress.  He 
has  served  as  congressional  adviser  to 
the  n.S.  delegation  to  the  Geneva  Dis- 
armament Conference,  UJ3.  delegate  to 
both  the  Mezico-Uhited  States  and 
Canada-United  States  interparliamen- 
tary meetings,  and  U.S.  observer  at  the 
Council  of  Europe.  Even  these  impres- 
sive credentials,  however,  fail  to  convey 
the  total  on  going  contributicm  which 
Brad  Morse  has  and  will  continue  to 
make  to  this  Nation  and  the  world 
community. 

Brad  has  the  strength  of  idealism  tem- 
pered with  vast  experience.  It  is  a  com- 
bination that  will  serve  hitn  well  as  he 
steps  into  the  shoes  of  the  late  Ralph 
Bunche. 

I  wish  Brad  the  very  best  of  luck  in 
his  oideavor.  I  know  that  his  service  will 
be  a  credit  to  the  Nation  and  I  am  sure 
that  he  will  And  in  the  undersecretary- 
ship  a  role  which  he  can  expand,  grow 
into,  and  truly  make  his  own. 


"OEDIPUS  THE  KING":  ASSURED 

HON.  EARLE  CABELL 

or  TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  19,  1972 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Dallas 
in  my  district,  is  an  outstanding  institu- 
tion of  higher  education.  Southern  Meth- 
odist University.  Students  from  8MU 
were  selected  as  one  of  10  college  groups 
from  more  than  300  colleges  and  univer- 
sities to  participate  in  the  American  Col- 
lege Theatre  Festival  at  the  John  P. 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts. 

lliose  of  us  present  at  the  performance 
were  delighted  and  I  am  pleased  to  insert 
in  the  Record  the  following  review  from 
the  Washington  Post  by  Richard  Coe: 

"OXDIPTTS  THS  KlMO":    ASSUBED 
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The  choice  for  the  production  probably 
rests  on  the  Oedipus  of  Powers  Soothe,  a  23- 
year-dd  poet-graduate  student  with  fine 
presence  and  voice,  the  latter  e^)eclally  good 
Indeed,  the  principal  voices  had  an  uncom- 
mon sense  of  orchestration,  different  tones 
and  leveU.  The  dlcUon  was  mid-Atlantic 
English.  Less  effective  was  the  chorus  work 
where  solo  speech  generaUy  lacked  timbre' 
Besting  as  It  did  on  Boothe's  abUltles,  the 
performance  boasted  handsome  assurance. 

Already  one  must  question  ttie  demands 
the  new  booking  policy  makes.  Pnrlous  f es- 
mtiB  allowed  a  day  of  preparation  foUowed 
by  three  performances. 

At  the  Elsenhower  Theater  the  produc- 
tion U  moved  In,  set  and  lighted  in  the  mom- 
mg,  foUowed  by  matinee  and  evening  per- 
formances. Only  professionals  tramping  one- 
night  stands  endure  this  and  with  dimin- 
ishing effectlveneas. 

Rehearsal  UmlUtlons  in  an  entirely  un- 
^^f  *^*»*er  and  so  fuU  an  18-hour 
schedule  are  hardly  fair  to  the  students 
who  competed  for  the  Washington  honors 
A3  It  was  yesterday,  the  Texans  explored 
Sophocles  with  an  assured  artutry  that  does 
them  honor.  ^^ 


ON  SECOND  THOUGHT:  COUNT  OP 
BALDHEADED  AMERICAN  MEN 
URGED  ^^ 


HON.  BRADFORD  MORSE 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

or  UAKTijun 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  SEPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  18,  1972 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  appoint- 
ment of  my  friend  and  colleague.  P. 
Bradfcwd    Morse,    to    the   position    of 


(By  Richard  L.  Coe) 

Man's  search  for  himself  and  the  tragedy 
of  hU  discovery— what  could  be  a  mora  rele- 
vant theme  for  our  Introspective  age? 

It  was  accented  more  than  Intelligently  in 
a  handsome  production  of  "Oedipus  the 
King"  for  two  performances  yesterday  In  the 
Keimedy  Center's  OoUege  Ibeater  Festival. 

Under  the  direction  of  Burnet  M.  HObgood. 
who  prepared  the  adi4>tation  with  Anthony 
Oraham-Whlte,  the  prodtictlon  was  from 
Southern  Methodist  University  ot  Dallas, 
where  the  theater  benefits  from  two  theatns. 
one  given  by  Bob  Hope,  the  other  named  for 
Margo  Jonea.  With  9,000  students,  SMU  en- 
rolls 160  students  In  a  pre-professlonal  train- 
ing plan.  Uncredlted  on  the  program,  the 
"Oedipus"  set  was  multilevel  with  thrae  «»ii# 
of  dark  brown  textures  suggesting  the  sses 
of  Oreeoe. 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  UA.IS01S 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  19.  1972 

Mr  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  read- 
ing the  Washington  papers  as  many 
Congressmen  do.  we  have  come  to  appre- 
ciate the  light  touch  and  humor  of  col- 
umnists such  as  Art  Buchwald  and  Paul 
Hoppe.  I  consider  it  a  privilege  to  have  as 
a  working  editor  and  columnist  in  a 
number  of  publications  circulating 
throughout  my  district  an  outstanding 
journalist  in  Mr.  Glen  Logan  whose  col- 
umn of  April  12  in  the  Lemont  Herald  is 
typical  of  his  effective  and  entertaining 
journalistic  style.  «~^-*hi 

"nie  article  follows: 
On  Sbcond  Thought:  Count  or  Baldhxadd) 
Men  Usgkd 
(By  Olen  Logan) 
In  this  day  and  age  of  the  sUtlstlcaUy  In- 
clined it  U  almost  certain  that  some  agency 
must  have  a  record  of  the  number  of  bald- 
headed  persons  there  are  but  Just  where  such 
figures  are  to  be  found  is  beyond  us. 

The  conservationists  seem  to  have  a  pretty 
fair  idea  as  to  the  bald  eagle  popuUtlon 
which  Is  said  to  be  dwindling  because  of  sev- 
eral different  reasons  but  as  far  as  this  de- 
partment has  been  able  to  learn  no  one  has 
made  any  check  on  the  supply  of  bald  men. 

Isay  bald  men  because  I  have  never  seen 
a  baldheaded  woman.  There  are  some  who 
have  thinning  hair.  I  have  never  seen  one 
with  a  bare  scalp,  although  I  have  heard  of 

such.  But  then  one  hears  so  many  things 

some  true,  some  false.  It  really  behooves  one 
to  check  on  what  one  hears  but  one  hears  so 
much  that  there  Just  isnt  enough  time  to 
verify  everything.  And  with  a  constitutional 
amendment  making  women  equal  with  men 
and  needing  only  two  mora  sUtee  for  adop- 
tion. If  there  arent  baldheaded  women  now 
there  soon  wiU  be. 

The  U.8.  Department  of  Commerce,  which 
among  its  other  duties  runs  the  census 
bureau  and  also  keeps  tab  on  a  lot  of  things, 
like  how  many  people  have  two  automobiles, 
bow  many  have  radios,  television  sets,  bath- 
tabs  or  more  than  one  Job.  It  is  possible  the 
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XJSDC  baa  made  a  coitnt  of  baI(Ui«ad«  but 
wber«  It  U  I  don't  Icnow. 

Tbe  World  Almanac,  wblcb  U  cbock  tull 
of  facta  and  0gur«8,  bas  nothing  to  aa  r  on 
tbe  subject.  We  looked  for  bald  In  tbe  li  tdex 
but  fotind  nothing  llated  between  Balboa  and 
Balearto  Islands.  Hair  was  bare  too — not)  ting 
b0tween  Hunvan  Island  and  Haiti,  and  tb  nk- 
ing  tbere  mlgbt  be  sometblng  under  "w  gs," 
we  turned  to  the  W's.  but  tbere  wasn't  i  ny- 
tblng  listed  between  Wight.  Isle  of  and 
WUdllfe. 

Yet  tbere  must  be  a  count  someplace  be- 
cause there  are  a  number  of  business  11  rms 
hawking  remedies  for  baldne33,  Inclu  ling 
wigs,  who  advertise  In  tbe  newspapers,  the 
magazines,  radio  and  TV  and  no  busl  less 
Is  spending  money  like  that  unless  hey 
have  expectations  of  getting  a  good  ret  irn 
And  today  In  addition  to  various  organ  i  of 
the  human  body  there  are  people  In  the 
business  of  transplanting  hair. 

We  don't  know  how  they  go  about  that. 
If  It  Is  one  hair  at  a  time  It  would  isem 
to  be  an  endless  Job  but  perhaps  they  liave 
something  like  that  species  of  grass  that 
one  plants  In  clumps  quite  a  few  ln:hee 
ttptrt  f""<  It  finally  grows  together?  Or  per- 
haps they  have  sometblng  like  a  cree>lng 
bent  on  golf  greens? 

Perhaps  someday  someone  will  dl3<ovor 
what  oauaea  baldness  and  figure  out  a  pre- 
ventive remedy  but  tintU  that  day  ar  Ives 
there  lant  much  anyone  can  do  about  It  but 
put  up  with  It. 

Back  In  frontier  times  whan  scalping  was 
In  vogue  tbere  were  cases  of  instant  bald  less, 
usually  fatal.  But  generally  speaking  get- 
ting bald  Is  a  drawn  out  process. 

The  hair  begins  retreating.  It  )s  seldom 
the  retreat  becomes  a  rout.  Sometimes  the 
process  starts  at  an  early  age,  sometimes 
It  doesn't  begin  until  one  Is  getting  lot  g  in 
tbe  tooth.  But  whenever  It  starts  the  ero- 
sion process  proceeds  at  a  steady  pace  and 
contour  plowing  Is  out  of  the  question. 

It  seems  that  most  baldness  has  a  en- 
sured effect.  The  top  Is  bare  but  ar(und 
tbe  edges,  like  on  the  old  time  surreys,  t  lero 
Is  a  fringe.  Some  men  today  take  a  leaf 
from  the  long  haired  lot  and  let  the  f  Inge 
grow  especially  at  the  back. 

There  Is  a  rUk  to  letting  this  back  f  Inge 
grow  so  long  that  It  curls  up  to  quite  a 
depth,  especially  In  the  spring  when  1  ilrds 
aie  In  quest  of  nest  sites. 

One  thing  about  the  fringe  type  bakness 
and  your  correspondent  speaks  from  ex  >erl- 
ence  there  Is  no  putting  off  shampoas  i  mtU 
tbe  weekend.  One  gets  «  shampoo  every  !.lme 
he  washes  his  face  because  there's  no  stop- 
ping at  the  forehead.  I 

There  are  some  cases  of  baldness  In  vtplch 
the  entire  head  Is  devoid  of  hair  and  lb  as 
slick  and  shiny  as  a  billiard  ball  whither 
the  white  or  the  red. 

Jefferson  P.  Throttlebottom  was  t«  ling 
me  one  day  that  one  of  the  lads  that  h  ings 
around  Kelly's  Tap  Is  as  bald  as  a  cue  *"" 
but  It  never  bothers  him,  whether 
weather  is  quite  cold  or  extra  hot.  Somet 
be  sits  In  a  Chair  and  takes  a  little  -^ 
Jeff  said,  but  never  near  the  pool  t  ible 
He  says  It  makes  blm  nervous  to  be  arc  und 
a  man  with  pool  cue  In  his  hands  and 
not  wearing  a  bat. 
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SPACE  shttthjE  investment 

THE  FUTURE 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

OF  wtxmmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATItES 

Wednesday.  April  19.  1972 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  April 
issue  of  Aerospace,  the  publication  oi  the 
Aerospace  Industries  Association,  caivled 


IN 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

an  article  by  Congressman  Olin  E. 
Tbaoui,  my  distinguished  colleague  and 
chairman  of  the  House  Manned  Space 
Flight  Subcommittee. 

Having  served  on  the  Science  and 
Astronautics  Committee  and  this  sub- 
committee since  coming  to  Congress,  I 
know  that  Congressman  Teagxtz  has  been 
responsible  for  much  of  the  success  of 
our  space  program,  and  his  in-depth 
knowledge  of  its  impUcatloas  for  the 
future  are  unquestioned. 

Because  of  my  high  regard  for  his 
ability.  I  insert  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Space  Shttttlx 

Ever  since  the  first  man-made  satellite 
was  thrust  Into  orbit  almost  15  years  ago, 
there  has  been  a  continuing  argtunent  as  to 
whether  manned  or  unmanned  systems  can 
most  effectively  aocompllsh  operations  In 
space. 

Advocates  of  robot  spacecraft  contend 
that  modem,  supersophlstlcated  automated 
equipment  la  ci^Mkble  of  performing  most 
space  tasks  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  a 
manned  system.  The  opposing  school  of 
thought  responds  that  the  admittedly  greater 
costs  of  protecting  humans  In  space  are  more 
than  Justified  by  man's  ability  to  Judge,  ob- 
serve and  forestall  failures  by  corrective 
action. 

I  do  not  propose  to  rekindle  the  argument. 
Rather  I  suggest  that  advancing  technology 
has  negated  It  by  providing  an  entirely  new 
approach  to  space  operations  which  combines 
the  advantages  of  man  In  the  cycle  vrtth  a 
degree  of  economy  hitherto  unobtainable.  It 
Is  the  reusable  q>ace  shuttle,  which  makes 
possible  manned  delivery,  repair  and  retrieval 
of  unmanned  satellites  and  which,  alterna- 
tively, can  serve  as  a  manned  laboratory  In 
which  Investigators  may  conduct  those  ex- 
periments or  operations  best  managed  by 
manned  monltorshlp. 

This  system,  approved  by  the  Administra- 
tion and  now  pending  Congressional  sanc- 
tion, offers  a  number  of  advantages,  among 
them: 

Economy  of  delivery.  Because  the  shuttle 
system  can  be  used  over  and  over  again.  It 
will  replace  practically  all  of  the  one-shot- 
only  launch  vehicles  currently  In  use,  offer- 
ing substantial  reduction  In  the  cost  of 
delivering  a  payload  to  orbit. 

Payload  economy.  The  availability  of  a 
large-capacity,  reusable  "delivery  truck" 
would  Influence  areas  other  than  delivery, 
such  as  simplification  of  payload  design,  ex- 
tension of  satellite  life  and  reduction  In 
failure  frequency,  each  contributing  signifi- 
cantly to  overall  savings. 

Flexibility.  The  carrier  vehicle  can  accom- 
modate almoet  any  type  of  payload  contem- 
plated— human  researchers  with  their  equip- 
ment and  experiments,  scientific  satellites  or 
probes,  and  applications  satellites.  It  can 
serve  the  needs  of  NASA,  the  Department  of 
Defense,  commercial  users  and  foreign 
governments. 

Routine  access  to  space.  One  constraint  on 
space  operations  has  been  the  need  for 
elaborate  pre-launch  preparations.  In  some 
cases  as  much  as  five  months  of  repetitive 
systems  checks  to  Insure  reliability.  This  Is 
principally  due  to  the  fact  that  the  space- 
craft's onboard  equipment  has  never  before 
been  used.  The  reusable  carrier  vehicle  will 
be  serviced  and  maintained  more  like  an  air- 
plane, reducing  launch  complexity  and  trim- 
ming turnaround  time  to  about  two  weeks. 

Stimulus  to  maximum  benefit  tram  space. 
Routine  access  to  space,  lower  nUaslon  costs 
and  the  new  latitude  the  shuttle  will  pro- 
vide payload  designers,  all  combine  to  per- 
mit vast  Improvement  in  the  capabilities  of 
applications  satellltee,  such  as  weather,  com- 
munications and  survey  systems.  The  shut- 
tle offers  added  promise  to  the  poaslblUty  of 
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better  managing  our  natural  resources  by 
means  of  space  monitoring.  Similarly,  It  may 
speed  the  day  of  the  global  environment- 
monitoring  system. 

Manned  space  flight  continuity.  After 
ApoUo  and  Its  1873  follow-on,  Skylab,  the 
n.S.  will  have  no  manned  space  program 
other  than  the  shuttle.  The  continued  pres- 
ence of  American  man  In  space  Is  essential, 
not  only  for  tbe  broader  research  capability 
manned  operations  permit,  but  additionally 
to  maintain  continuity  and  keep  our  options 
open  for  the  futiu-e.  With  tbe  shuttle,  we 
can  keep  man  In  space  without  reverting  to 
the  heavy  expenditures  of  earlier  years. 
NASA  has  stated  positively  that  tbe  shuUle 
system  can  be  developed  within  a  budget 
plan  approximating  that  of  the  ciurent  year, 
which  represents  one  of  the  lowest  levels  of 
the  past  decade.  Development  costs,  spread 
over  six  fiscal  years,  amount  to  about  95.15 
billion  for  two  test  spacecraft  and  their 
boosters.  If  Congress  approves  the  plan,  flight 
testing  will  begin  In  1976  and  the  shuttle  can 
be  avaUable  for  operational  use  In  1979. 

The  space  shuttle  Is  a  two-element  system 
composed  of  a  booster  and  a  qpacecraft.  The 
recoverable  booster  stage,  consisting  of  two 
large  soUd-propellant  rocket  motors  mounted 
m  parallel,  has  a  thrust  output  of  more  than 
5,000.000  poTinds.  More  powerful  than  any 
launch  vehicle  In  the  U.S.  Inventory  except 
the  mammoth  Saturn  V  moonbooster  the 
twin  booster  allows  the  spacecraft  to  carry 
as  much  as  85.000  pounds  of  payload  per 
flight. 

The  spacecraft,  called  the  Orblter.  Is  es- 
sentially an  "aerospace  plane."  a  hybrid 
spacecr&ft/alrplane.  In  appearance  It  resem- 
bles a  delta-wlng  aircraft  and  dlmenslonally 
It  corresponds  closely  to  the  McDonnell 
Douglas  DC-9  Jetliner.  Weighing  some  70 
tons.  It  is  heavier  than  any  spacecraft  yet 
flown,  including  ApoUo. 

In  operation,  tbe  shuttle  Is  launched  verti- 
cally by  the  combined  energy  of  the  solid 
booster  stage  and  the  Orblter's  three  Uquld- 
propellant  engines  with  a  total  thrust  of 
1.400,000  pounds.  At  an  altitude  of  abovtt  36 
miles,  the  booster  stage  separates  to  descend 
by  parachute  for  recovery  in  the  ocean.  The 
orblter,  manned  by  two  pilots  and  two  flight 
engineers,  flies  into  space  under  Its  own 
power.  The  Orblter's  rear-mounted  engines 
draw  their  prc^Mllants  from  a  large  external 
tank  which  Is  Jettisoned  when  the  craft  at- 
tains orbit. 

In  space,  tbe  Orblter  maneuvers  by  means 
of  two  smaller  engines,  also  mounted  In  tbe 
rear  propulsion  cluster,  whoee  aggregate 
thrust  Is  roughly  comparable  to  that  of  the 
main  Apollo  engine  which  has  performed  so 
Impressively  on  the  Ivmar  missions.  For 
minor  course  corrections  and  adjustments 
of  attitude,  the  Orblter  has  a  series  of  small 
thrusters  located  at  the  tips  of  tbe  delta 
wing  and  atop  the  vertical  tallplane.  Nor- 
mal mission  duration  will  be  seven  days  or 
less,  but  orbital  stsy-tlme  can  be  extended 
for  manned  operations  to  30  days,  by  the 
addition  of  expendables  such  as  water,  food 
and  oxygen. 

Upon  conclusion  of  its  mission,  the  Orblter 
flies  back  Into  the  atmosphere  toward  Its 
land  base,  protected  during  re-entry  by  a 
new  form  of  beat  shielding  which  will  last 
100  missions,  unlike  the  insulation  on  ear- 
lier recoverable  spacecraft,  which  burned  off 
dtirlng  re-entry.  Once  through  the  re-entry 
phase,  the  Orblter  becomes  an  airplane,  glid- 
ing as  much  as  1100  miles  to  its  base,  guided 
by  aerodynamic  controls.  During  the  flnal 
phase  of  the  flight.  Jet  engines  permit  ad- 
justments to  the  approach  path. 

The  Orbltera  entire  center  seotlon,  corre- 
sponding to  the  passenger  cabin  of  a  Jetliner, 
Is  occupied  by  a  large  cargo  compartment,  or 
payload  bay.  For  delivery  of  unmanned  satel- 
lites, the  payload  bay  Is  tinpressurlaed;  Its 
"roof"  consists  at  a  pair  of  clamshell  doors 
which  open  outward  to  permit  deployment 
of  the  satellites.  For  manned  laboratory-type 
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missions,  a  q>eclal  pressurized  "sortie  mod- 
ula"  can  be  fitted  Into  the  payload  bay. 

Hare  ar*  aome  examples  of  bow  the  re- 
martcably  versatile  Orblter  will  function: 

m  Injecting  sattiUtes  Into  orbit,  which  is 
expected  to  constitute  the  primary  work- 
load of  the  earner  vehicle,  the  Orblter  can 
accommodate  a  vny  large  satellite  or  a  num- 
ber of  smaller  payloads  In  tb*  cylindrical 
bay.  16  feet  In  diameter  and  4»-M  feet  long. 
Working  In  the  trnprawurtaed  bay.  qMoe- 
sulted  flight  engineers  wlU  give  the  payloads 
a  flnal  checkout  before  deploying  them  ait 
preselected  poinu  In  npaxm.  THe  ejected  pay- 
load,  of  oouxse.  assumes  the  same  velocity  as 
its  carrlsr  and  it  Is  this  velocity  which 
oountarbalanees  the  puU  of  earths  gravity 
so  that  the  satellite  remains  In  the  orbit  In 
which  H  wss  injected.  The  Orblter's  weight- 
lifting  capabUlty.  together  with  the  generous 
dimensions  of  Its  bay,  permit  deUvary  of  any 
type  of  dvU  payload  currently  oontemplatad. 
Including  general-purpose  sclentiflc  space- 
craft. q>eclal-purpoae  observatortee.  inter- 
planetary probes,  and  communications, 
weaitber.  earth  resouroes,  geodetic,  naviga- 
tional and  air  traffic  oontnd  sattilttes.  In 
addition,  the  shuttle  Is  being  designed  with 
careful  attention  to  the  special  require- 
ments of  the  military  services.  We  do  not 
bear  a  great  deal  about  military  employment 
of  satellites  because  of  the  classified  natura 
of  many  of  the  payloads,  but  the  Department 
of  Defenas  launches  space  systems  with 
greatw  frequency  than  does  NASA,  a  factor 
which  additionally  underlines  the  need  for 
shuttle  develc^ment. 

In  another  mode,  the  OrMter  has  utility 
as  a  repair /retrieval  vehicle  for  sateUltes  al- 
ready In  orbit  which  have  malfunctioned. 
The  crew  maneuvers  the  Orblter  to  a  cloee 
rendesvous  with  the  satellite;  the  flight  en- 
gineers. In  extravehicular  garb,  exit  through 
the  open  clamshell  doors,  "capture"  the 
satellite  by  attaching  lines,  and  haid  It  Into 
the  payload  bay  for  examination.  If  title 
trouble  Is  minor.  It  may  be  possible  to  repair 
the  satellite  on  the  sport  and  redepoalt  It 
on  station.  Otherwise,  it  can  be  stowed  in 
the  bay  and  returned  to  earth  for  rework, 
then  deUvered  to  orbit  on  a  later  flight. 

Still  another  area  of  shuttle  utility  in 
handUng  unmanned  spacecraft  Is  the  em- 
ployment of  the  miaoe  tug,  essentially  a  pro- 
pulsion stage  which  can  be  used  to  Jockey 
a  satellite  from  one  orbit  to  another.  An 
example  of  the  need  for  this  service  is  the 
synchronous-orbit  sateUlte,  one  whoee  path 
in  space  is  synchnmised  with  earth's  orbit 
so  that  tbe  satellite  remains  In  a  fixed  posi- 
tion relative  to  earth.  Synchronization  re- 
quires that  tbe  satellite  operate  at  an 
alUtude  approximately  23.300  mUee  from 
earth,  a  blgh-altltude  orbit  that  demands 
additional  launch  energy,  in  practice,  the 
satellite  Is  usually  injected  first  into  a  low 
altitude  orbit  still  affixed  to  an  uppw  stage 
of  tbe  launch  vehicle.  At  a  given  time,  the 
stage's  engine  Is  fired  to  propel  the  satellite 
to  Its  synchronous  orbit. 

The  reusable  a|>aoe  tug  serves  ss  substitute 
for  the  "kick"  stage.  The  Orblter  delivers  the 
Joined  space  tug/satelUte  to  a  point  In  low 
altitude  orUt.  Operated  by  command  signals 
from  the  Orblter,  the  tug  fires  Its  engine, 
moves  the  sateUlte  to  its  new  orbit,  disen- 
gages Itself  and  returns  to  tbe  lower  altitude 
for  frick-up  by  the  Orblter.  Initially,  Hm  tug 
will  probably  be  an  unmanned  system,  but 
a  macmed  version  compatible  with  the  dl- 
menskHis  at  the  Orblter's  bay  is  feasible 
should  expanding  spaoe  operatlona  dictate 
Its  need. 

With  the  addition  of  the  pressurlasd  sortie 
module,  the  OrlMter  becomes  a  manned  apace 
laboratory  where  scientists  and  engineers 
can  work  In  a  shirtsleeve  environment  for  as 
long  as  30  days.  The  module  can  accom- 
modate up  to  13  perscms  along  with  their 
experiments  and  other  equlpmmt.  Since 
they  play  no  part  m  the  qperation  of  tbe 
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OrMter  and  since  the  ahuttle  is  being  de- 
signed for  low  aoorteration  forces  during 
launch  and  rs-entry,  the  passengers  need 
not  be  trained  astronauts.  For  tbe  first  time, 
investigaUHS  will  be  able  to  accompany  their 
experiments  Into  q>ece  and  contribute 
to  the  greater  research  efficiency  that  man- 
monitorship  enables. 

Here  again,  there  is  mlUtary  potential.  For 
some  time  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
sou^t  to  evaluate,  in  actual  ^>ace  flight, 
the  role  of  military  man  in  spaoe.  The  shut- 
tle can  make  possible  such  an  evaluation. 

Finally,  ever  since  man  first  ventured  into 
space  In  1961,  there  ?ias  been  a  never-flUed 
need  for  a  space  reecue  vehicle.  A  major  rea- 
son has  been  tbe  time  required  to  mount 
and  check  out  a  manned  qjaoecraft.  With  a 
fleet  of  five  Orblters,  which  is  what  NASA 
oontenqdates  for  the  Inventory  of  the  1980's, 
and  the  Inherent  quick  reaction  of  the  shut- 
tle, tbe  system  can  be  adapted  to  flll  this 
long-standing  requirement. 

The  economic  advantages  of  the  shuttle 
system  are  as  broad  as  the  operational  gains. 
Clearly,  the  employment  of  a  reusable  launch 
vehicle  affords  savings  of  substantial  order. 
But  although  this  Is  tbe  most  obvious  ai«a 
of  economy,  it  Is  not  the  greatest.  NASA  esti- 
mates that  80  percent  of  the  savings  promised 
in  delivery  and  operation  of  unmanned  space- 
craft will  stem  from  the  shuttle's  influence  on 
satellite  design  and  reuse. 

One  factor  Is  freedom  of  design.  Today,  as 
in  the  past.  sateUlte  design  Is  pegged  to  a 
particular  laimch  vehicle  on  a  cost-effective- 
ness basis.  The  launch  vehicle's  welgbt-to- 
orblt  capabUlty.  therefore.  Imposes  restric- 
tions as  to  the  overall  size  and  weight  of  the 
satelUte  and  consequently  to  the  design  of 
each  Individual  component.  To  meet  q>ecl- 
flcatlons  without  sacrlflclng  performance.  It 
Is  necessary  to  miniaturize  Instruments  and 
equipment  at  considerable  developmental 
cost. 

The  Orblter's  large  bay  allows  a  relaxation 
of  weight  and  dimensional  constraints,  per- 
mitting designers  to  use  off-the-shelf  equip- 
ment in  some  cases  or,  alternatively,  to  de- 
velop new  equipment  at  substantially  lower 
cost.  "We  can,"  says  one  NASA  official,  "put 
the  sateUlte  together  like  an  alarm  clock 
rather  than  a  Swiss  watch." 

Additional  savings  are  possible  in  the 
extension  of  a  sateUlte's  operating  lifetime 
by  repair  in  orbit  or  by  retrieval  for  over- 
haul at  an  earth  baae.  There  is  related 
economy  In  the  matter  of  "updating"  un- 
manned spacecraft.  Improving  the  capabUlty 
of  a  particular  type  of  satellite  by  incor- 
porating advanced  equipment  which  was  not 
avaUable  at  the  time  the  basic  version  was 
being  fabricated.  Currently,  the  only  way  to 
i4>date  Is  to  build  a  new  sat^lte  which 
frequently  requires  six  to  eight  yeara  to  de- 
velop, test  and  launch.  With  the  shuttle,  a 
replacement  Instrument  or  experiment  can 
be  developed  within  six  to  eight  months,  be- 
cause of  the  relaxed  design  specifications;  It 
can  be  InstaUed  In  orbit  or  the  satellite  can 
be  retrieved  for  updating  at  the  earth  base. 
Further  payload  economies  are  anticipated 
In  the  use  of  the  Orblter  as  a  test  bed  for 
instrument  development.  For  example,  con- 
sider tbe  development  requirements  for  a 
major  spacecraft  such  as  NASA's  Large  Space 
Telescope,  to  be  flown  in  the  1980s  to  give 
the  astronomer  the  capabUlty  to  analyze  tbe 
^Mctrum  of  steUar  objects  free  of  the  distort- 
ing sffect  of  earth's  atmosphere.  This  system 
requires  a  large  array  of  instruments,  which 
must  be  designed,  buUt  and  tested.  The  test- 
ing Is  a  lengthy  and  expensive  procedure  re- 
quiring a  variety  of  special  faculties,  because 
the  Instruments  must  be  examined  under 
conditions  aj^roxlmatlng  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible thoee  under  which  they  later  wiU  op- 
erate. The  shuttle  can  be  used  to  fly  proto- 
type instnunent  systems  to  OTblt.  reducing 
ground-test  operations  and  faculties  requlre- 
meaU  and  contributing  to  greater  test  effec- 
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tlveness,  because  the  systems  wlU  be  checked 
out  In  the  actual  space  environment  rather 
than  by  simulation. 

AddltionaUy.  tbere  is  tbe  important  con- 
sideration of  tbe  costs  of  faUvues.  wblcb  con- 
tinue to  occiu-  deq>lte  the  most  elaborate 
precautions  to  prevent  them.  A  prime  ex- 
ample of  the  risk-reduction  utUlty  the  shut- 
tle offera  Is  the  Orbiting  Astronomical  Obser- 
vatory program,  one  of  the  most  costly  of  aU 
unmanned  spacecraft  projects  and  also  one 
of  the  most  Important  from  the  sclentiflc 
sundpolnt.  Three  OAO's  were  launched;  one 
performed  perfectly  but  the  other  two  ex- 
perienced faUures.  In  one  case,  a  shroud  Jet- 
tison problem  prevented  the  valuable  OAO 
from  atUlnlng  orbit;  thU  would  not  have 
happened  In  the  shuttle-delivery  mode.  In 
the  other  Instance,  the  observatory's  battery 
charger  faUed,  rendering  the  experiments 
inoperable.  Had  the  shuttle  existed  at  the 
time,  the  OAO  could  have  been  retmned  to 
earth  for  repair  and  quickly  restationed. 
Even  the  successful  OAO.  which  operated  as 
expected  for  Its  planned  lifetime,  could  have 
been  provided  additional  months  or  yean 
of  life  by  the  shuttte;  the  problems  which 
eventually  cropped  up  were  of  such  a  natiire 
that  the  sateUlte  could  have  been  repaired 
m  orbit. 

A  NASA  study  of  131  space  faUiures  shows 
that  78  of  them  were  related  to  the  launch 
phase  and  therefore  could  not  have  occurred 
If  the  shutUe  had  been  operational.  In  the 
remaining  cases,  where  the  satellites  become 
Inoperable  or  erratic  after  deployment,  the 
payloads  could  have  been  saved  by  in-orbit 
repair  or  retrieval.  Thus,  the  shuttle  promises 
virtual  elimination  of  total  failure.  Even 
should  tbe  shuttle  Itself  malfunction  the 
Orblter's  crew  could  abort  the  mission  and 
rettim  to  base  with  the  payload  Intact. 

Collectively,  these  Influences  of  the  shut- 
tle on  payload  design  and  operation  offer 
potential  savings  of  a  very  large  order.  It  Is 
estimated  that  payload  development  costs 
can  be  reduced  about  50  percent  and  these 
costs  constitute  the  major  portion  of  space 
program  outlays. 

ITiere  Is  one  other  economy  factor  con- 
nected with  the  operation  of  the  Orblter  It- 
self, rather  than  Its  payloads.  Unlike  aU  cur- 
rent and  previous  U.S.  manned  spacecraft, 
the  Orblter  descends  to  a  land  base  Instead 
of  splashing  down  In  the  sea.  This  eliminates 
the  need  for  multi-ship  recovery  forces,  nor- 
mally on  station  not  oiUy  In  the  primary 
Impact  area  but  also  at  other  locations, 
against  the  posslbUlty  that  an  emergency 
might  dictate  an  alternate  descent  path. 

Whs*  order  of  savings  can  be  expected 
from  employment  of  the  shuttle?  That  de- 
pends to  considerable  extent  on  tbe  fre- 
quency of  shuttle  missions,  ot  the  number  of 
launches  annuaUy.  In  tbe  first  12  years  of 
space  flight  (1958-69),  the  U.S.  sent  into 
orbit  an  average  of  more  than  60  spacecraft 
a  year.  Including  clvU  and  mlUtary  payloads 
together  with  la\inches  for  foreign  nations 
and  International  consortiums.  In  tbe  past 
two  years,  with  American  space  activity  at 
low  ebb.  the  average  has  declined  to  30  a 
year.  The  schedule  for  this  year  contemplates 
an  Increase  to  about  40  launches. 

NASA  has  conducted  a  study  of  anticipated 
shuttle  economies  based  on  a  "mission 
model"  that  assvunes  shuttle  usage  on  680 
missions  over  a  12-year  period  from  1979. 
the  first  operational  year  according  to  tbe 
development  plan,  through  1990.  That  comes 
to  an  average  of  about  48  flights  annuaUy. 
NASA  terms  the  mission  model  "realistic."  It 
may  even  be  conservative,  because  of  the  po- 
tentially greater  oppwtunltles  for  deriving 
concrete  beneflt  from  space  operations  and 
because  of  the  likelihood  of  increased  foreign 
use  of  U.S.  launch  services  with  the  shutUe's 
lower  oosta.  At  any  rate,  the  study  con- 
cluded that  the  oomMned  factors  of  a  reus- 
able dtilvery  system,  reusable  payloads.  de- 
sign slmpllflcatlon  and  sharply  reduced  risk 
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of  fallura  add  up  to  a  Mvlng  averaging  m  ire 
than  $1  blUlon  a  year. 

Tb»  ecoootnlc  features  at  the  program  tre 
Important,  partloularly  to  a  legUlator,  '  mt 
I  do  not  suggest  tli&t  cost  reduction  Is  )iM 
sole,  or  even  the  primary  justlflcatlon  for 
developing  this  system.  The  f  undamex  tal 
reason  for  carrying  out  the  program  U  to 
make  available  a  means  for  routine  ao  ess 
to  space,  to  remove  the  constraints  Impo  led 
by  an  earlier  level  of  technology,  to  progi  bss 
from  q;>ace  adolescence  to  full  maturity. 

The  shuttle  can  be  the  Instrument  lor 
malntialnlng  American  pre-eminence  In  sp  tee 
fuid  for  realizing  the  broad  range  of  bene  Its 
that  advancing  technology  promises — th  lee 
that  are  already  visible  and  those  that  we 
cannot  yet  envision. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGE 

OF   n-LINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAT1V||S 

Wednesday,  April  19.  1972 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wank  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  some  thoue  hts 
on  "the  shifting  scene  in  education"  sx- 
pressed  by  Dr.  Glenn  D.  Williams,  Mce 
president  for  student  affairs  at  Eastern 
Illinois  University. 

Dr.  Williams'  speech  originally  ipas 
given  on  February  16,  1972,  at  the  Na- 
tional Convention  of  Home  Econonics 
Administrators  of  Higher  Education  in 
Chicago  and  later  was  the  subject  of  an 
article  in  the  National  Home  Econon  ics 
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Administrator.  Speaking  of  the  neec 
place  more  emphasis  on  those  areai 
instruction  where  graduates  can  make  an 
immediate    contribution.    Dr.    Wllliqms 
urges  universities  to  embark  on 
grams  for  the  training  of  creative  crafts 
men." 

Dr.  Williams  presents  the  challeng< 
these  ringing  terms : 

I  can  tell  you  here  tonight  that  in  splt^  of 
any  oppoeltlon.  there  Is  a  change  In  demt  nd 
on  the  education  market  and  there  will  n  sed 
to  be  a  change  in  procediu-e  and  emphasl 
the  ouurket  and  the  producer  will  soon  ]  art 
company. 

Dr.  Williams'  speech  follows. 
Thb  New  Pbontier 
(By  Glenn  D.  WUllsms) 

There  is  a  story  about  Khrushchev  knd 
John  Kennedy  that  may  capture  the  i  ca- 
demlc  atmosphere  In  which  I  present  to- 
night's remarks.  It  seems  that  soon  a  ter 
the  hot  line  was  put  in,  Khrushchev  decl  led 
to  test  It  on  a  matter  of  less  urgency  tl  an 
that  for  which  It  might  later  be  used.  He 
dialed  Kennedy  and  when  the  President  n- 
swered,  said,  "Mr.  President.  I  have  It  on 
Irrefutable  authority  that  Adam  and  1  :ve 
were  Russians.  What  do  you  say  to  tha  ;?" 
Kennedy  paused,  not  knowing  quite  what  to 
answer,  and  finally  replied,  "Well,  I  can't  ay 
much  on  such  short  notice,  but  why  dc  at 
you  call  Harold  MacMlIlan  in  England.  H(  Is 
versed  on  such  things  and  besides  that  h(  U 
a  Protestant  and  will  give  you  a  differ  mt 
view  point."  Khrushchev  took  Kennedy's  4- 
vlce  and  MacMlllan,  after  sputtering  a  tit, 
said,  "I  can't  answer  for  Her  Majesty's  O  >v- 
ernment  In  an  off-hand  manner.  Why  dc  at 
you  call  David  Ben  Gurlon  In  Israel,  he's  on 
the  scene  you  know?"  Khrushchev  Imnu  11- 
ately  placed  the  third  hot  line  caU  and  wl  en 
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Ben  Ourlon  answered  said,  "Mr.  Premier,  I 
have  It  on  irrefutable  authority  that  Adam 
and  Eve  were  Russians."  There  was  a  long 
silence  on  the  other  end  of  the  line  and 
finally  Ben  Ourlon's  thoughtful  voice  re- 
plied, "Mr.  Khrushchev,  you  may  be  right. 
Here  were  two  people,  stripped  of  their  cloth- 
ing, with  nothing  but  an  apple  to  eat,  and 
they  thought  they  were  In  paradise." 

After  the  stripping  of  higher  education 
that  has  gone  on  In  the  last  two  years  and 
with  meager  financial  cuisine  which  the  Im- 
mediate future  seems  to  hold,  there  are  not 
many  members  of  the  university  community 
who  are  going  to  make  the  same  mistake  that 
was  portrayed  in  the  anecdote.  A  fair  niun- 
ber  of  names  may  apply  to  the  present  condi- 
tion  but  paradise  Is  not  one  of  them. 

But  what  Is  the  true  plctttre,  what  are  the 
possibilities  and  where  do  we  go  from  here? 
In  pursuit  of  some  thinking  about  answers 
to  these  questions,  I  would  like  to  outline 
Jiist  brlefiy,  1.  The  Immediate  past  and  the 
thrust  education  has  taken.  2.  The  shifting 
present  and  apparent  new  directions  educa- 
tion will  take  and,  3.  The  promise  of  the  fu- 
ture and  our  relationship  to  It.  I  give  you 
three  little  keys  or  pegs  upon  which 
you  can  hang  the  clothing  of  my  talk.  Need- 
less to  say,  I  relate  my  observations  most 
heavily  to  home  economics  In  higher  edu- 
cation, rather  than  higher  educstlon  in 
general. 

No  one  can  discuss  the  Immediate  past 
In  higher  education  without  laying  heavy 
emphaais  on  a  review  of  our  devotion  to 
science  and  the  Uberal  arte.  With  the  ad- 
entlflc  advancements  of  the  Russians  and 
the  dramatic  display  of  their  pragmatic 
fruits  In  the  space  program.  It  seemed  as 
though  our  entire  university  systems  turned 
Its  attention  to  science,  mathematics  and  the 
supportive  scholastics  which  would  produce 
classic  scholars  devoted  to  somewhat  ab- 
stract technological  endeavors.  Our  effort 
was  directed  toward  problem  solving  In  the 
realm  of  material  rearrangement  and  the  pro- 
cedure for  the  solving  of  problems  In  tills 
area  of  knowledge  Is  the  method  of  science.^ 
It  Is  the  only  method  for  solving  such  prob- 
lems and  It  Is  the  sacred  duty  as  well  as 
the  privilege  of  every  man  to  gain  such  solu- 
tions and  to  know  as  muoh  about  the  world. 
In  a  scientific  sense,  as  It  is  possible  to 
know.  Indeed,  we  should  not  only  be  eager 
to  gain  the  great  wealth  of  scientific  dis- 
covery from  the  past,  but  we  should  all  want 
to  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  man's 
condition  through  such  discovery  In  the 
future. 

Unfortunately,  this  attitude  toward  dis- 
covery and  change  did  not  always  hold.  That 
is  to  say,  it  was  not  always  easy  sledding, 
even  for  science.  There  was  a  period  In  man's 
civilized  existence  when  man  did  not  want 
to  know. 

I  was  re-reading  the  other  night,  for  the 
ninth  time  a  letter  from  Oallleo  to  Keppler 
(both  of  whom  you  will  remember  as  being 
scientists  par  excellanoe)  OaUleo  wrote, 
"Oh,  Keppler,  would  that  you  could  have 
been  here  last  nl^ht.  I  invited  the  professor 
of  philosophy  (in  that  period  of  history  the 
professor  of  philosophy  meant  the  professor 
of  theology)  to  look  through  my  newly  dis- 
covered long  glass.  He  said  'No  thank  you'  he 
couldn't  come.  I  said.  Just  come  down  and 
take  a  peak,  you'll  see  a  star  never  before 
beheld  by  man.  He  said  'No  thank  you'  he 
wouldnt  come — wouldn't  come.  He  said 
If  he  looked  he  was  afraid  he'd  see  It  and  be 
had  read  the  Bible  backward  and  forward 
and  knew  Aristotle  Intimately  and  the  star 
wasnt  mentioned  In  either  or  them.  If  he 
looked  and  saw  it  he  would  know  it  was  a 
sign  set  In  the  sky  by  the  devU  to  waan  him 
from  fealty. 

We  can  laugh  at  that  today,  but  It  Is  no 
laughing  matter  that  we  stUl  have  people 
who  do  not  want  to  gather  all  the  informa- 
tion they  can,  who  are  not  open  to  change 
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and  who  say  to  us,  "It's  either  science  and  a 
classical  education  or  It's  nothing."  As  I  say, 
science  Itself  had  a  difficult  time  overcom- 
ing the  existent  atmosphere  into  which  It 
was  bom  and  we  may  have  just  as  difficult 
a  time  emerging  from  an  academic  age  domi- 
nated almost  totally  by  science  and  the  sup- 
portive liberal  arts. 

Let  me  tell  you  of  a  recent  Incident.  It 
happened  when  I  was  speaking  to  the  head 
of  one  of  our  leading  eastern  girls'  finishing 
schools,  right  after  the  first  volume  of  the 
Klnaey  report  was  Issued.  I  asked  her  what 
she  thought  of  the  report  and  what  her  stu- 
dents bad  to  say  about  It.  She  said  she  dldnt 
care  for  It.  I  asked  If  she  disliked  It  because 
of  the  method  used  in  collecting  the  statis- 
tical data.  I  had  heard  it  criticized  on  those 
grounds.  She  replied  that  she  didn't  know 
anything  about  that,  but  she  did  know  some- 
thing of  the  contents  and  she  didn't  want  her 
girls  exposed  to  such  things. 

Imagine  anyone  In  this  day  and  age  who 
doesnt  want  to  know  all  that  there  Is  to 
know  throtigh  the  method  of  science  or 
through  methods  designed  to  bring  social 
change.  I  say  that  was  the  first  volume.  I 
don't  know  what  she  has  done  now  that  the 
second  voliune  has  i^peared. 

Thus  it  is  the  first  duty  of  an  educated 
man  or  woman  to  solve  every  problem  that 
is  capable  of  solution  and  the  method  of 
science  is  the  tool  for  gaining  this  end.  We 
have  been  using  this  tool  In  our  educational 
endeavors  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
practical  arts  and  their  supportive  curricu- 
lum. 

Now  I  want  It  understood  that  I  oome  here 
tonight,  not  to  speak  against  sdenoe  and 
the  Uberal  arts,  but  rather  to  point  to  the 
need  for  a  balance  in  our  educational  pro- 
gram and  caution  against  a  kind  of  pendu- 
lum effect  which  may  well  be  underway  at 
the  present  time.  We  seem  to  have  gotten 
anagged  on  the  scientific  aspect  of  educa- 
tion for  the  past  twenty  years  and  have  been 
fascinated  by  the  semantic  rubdown  that 
elaaslcal  scholarship  offers.  In  the  meantime 
jbhe  vast  wealth  of  human  endeavor  that  is 
not  scientific  lay  fallow  and  the  great  arena 
of  human  Interaction  where  science  comes  up 
dry  and  classical  studies  sterUe,  or  nearly 
so,  in  their  efforts,  has  been  almost  totally 
neglected. 

What  do  you  do  with  human  problems  that 
cannot  be  solved,  that  haven't  been  solved 
and  that,  in  the  opinion  of  many  of  us,  are 
never  going  to  be  completely  solved?  The 
great  problems  of  man  dealing  with  man, 
the  problem  of  leading  a  rich  and  reward- 
ing life  and  the  problems  thait  center  aroiuid 
the  very  core  of  a  nation  like  ours,  the  In- 
terrelations of  the  family  tinlt.  Problem  areas 
where  the  variables  run  rampant,  and  con- 
stant adjustability  Is  the  key  to  success. 
Areas  where.  If  left  to  science,  we  oould 
end  up  as  a  race  of  lower  prlm&tes  and  high- 
er computers. 

These  are  areas  where  the  practical  arts 
and  the  high  art  of  human  adaptability 
take  over.  When  we  attempt  to  apply  science 
to  the  human  problems  we  deal  with  every 
day  In  the  areas  just  cited,  and  try  to  get 
the  same  kind  of  precision  that  scientists 
get,  we  not  only  don't  get  it,  but  we  make 
ourselves  the  laughing  stock  of  people  who 
ought  to  think  well  of  our  efforts.  The  fact 
Is  that  we  already  have  the  unique  tools, 
particularly  In  a  field  such  as  home  eco- 
nomics, to  deal  with  human  problems.  In  a 
practical  way,  so  that  real  life  satisfactions 
ensue  and  an  improvement  of  man's  gen- 
eral condition  results. 

For  In  fields  such  as  yours,  the  currlcular 
effort  is,  or  ought  to  be,  tied  to  the  pulse 
of  the  times  and  Indeed  often  acts  as  a 
pacemaker  to  the  heart  of  the  evolving 
human  condition. 

Our  students  and  many  of  us  who  deal 
with  them  are  coming  to  the  hard  questions 
of  life.  Questions  which  deal  with  man  rs- 
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latlng  successfully  to  everyday  existence,  to 
everyday  people  and  to  the  everyday  running 
of  families  and  social  groups  so  that  satis- 
faction and  happiness  result.  Somerset 
Maugham  put  It  well  when  he  said,  "There  \b 
no  more  merit  In  having  read  a  thousand 
books  than  In  having  ploughed  a  thousand 
fields.  There  Is  no  more  merit  In  being  able 
to  attach  a  correct  description  to  a  picture 
than  in  being  able  to  find  out  what  Is  wrong 
with  a  staUed  motorcar.  The  true,  the  good 
KoA  the  beautiful  are  not  the  prerequisite 
of  those  who  have  been  to  expensive  schools, 
burrowed  In  libraries,  and  frequented  mu- 
seums." 

Universities  have  Identified  themselves  for 
so  long  with  the  imparting  of  theory  and  the 
discussion  of  aesthetic  abstractions  that  It  is 
now  difficult  for  them  to  shift  gears  and 
ctUtlvate  new  perspectives.  In  many  ways, 
they  are  more  resistant  to  changing  aca- 
demic emphasis  than  was  the  case  with  the 
general  peculation  In  Its  attlture  toward 
science  In  the  mld-oenturles.  This  condition 
obtains  even  among  people  whose  disciplines 
should  be  In  the  forefront  of  change. 

I  am  reminded.  In  refiectlng  upon  these 
Immovable  Institutions  and  their  immov- 
able people,  of  the  veteran  who  came  home 
from  the  late  wars,  slightly  addled  In  cer- 
tain profound  ways.  He  carried  on  his  daUy 
fare  In  good  order,  but  he  took  every  oppor- 
timlty  to  tell  people  that  he  was.  In  truth, 
dead.  Some  of  his  war  buddies  heard  about 
this  and  sought  to  talk  him  out  of  this  belief. 

He  saw  them  coming  up  the  walk  and  re- 
marked that  he  was  ^ad  to  see  them.  Then 
be  said,  "But  hold  on  a  minute,  I  sbo\ild 
warn  you  that  rm  dead." 

"WeU."  ttM7  said.  "That's  what  we  oame 
to  sse  jou  alMut,  you're  not  dead." 

"I  Kueas  I  know  whether  I'm  dead  or  not 
and  rm  d«Ml  as  a  doomaa."  he  reined. 

"WeU",  said  one  of  hU  war  buddies,  "what 
do  you  mean  when  you  say  you're  dead?" 

"I  suppose  you  want  a  working  definition 
of  a  dead  man  and  not  some  egghead  an- 
swer", ha  oountend. 

"Tea",  was  the  reply. 

"WaU",  he  said  beattatlng^y,  "during  the 
war  I  handled  many  a  corpse  and  nary  a 
one  of  them  Ided." 

"Toull  put  It  down  then,  as  fundamental 
In  your  thinking  that  a  corpse  does  not 
bleed?" 

"Tea",  he  replied. 

"May  we  teat  It  on  youT",  asked  one  of 
blsbuddlaa. 

H«  nodded  hla  head  In  consent.  Another 
wh^iped  out  a  razor  blade,  pulled  back  his 
aieeve  and  nicked  hla  wrist  a  little.  He  stood 
there  watching  the  blood  trickle  down  and 
drip  off  his  fingertips.  Finally  he  looked  up 
■weedy  and  said.  "WeU,  ni  be  damned,  a 
oorpae  does  bleed." 

In  splto  of  the  stank  evldanee  starlnc  blm 
In  tbe  taoe  he  stuck  to  his  point  of  vlsw. 
And  In  sptte  ci  the  stark  evldenoe  atartng 
■ome  educators  in  the  face  today,  they  stick 
to  their  contention  th«t  only  a  liberal  arts 
education  Is  an  education  worthy  of  the 
name  or  only  a  social  studies  centered  eur- 
rloulum  can  produce  an  educated  man  or. 
In  short,  only  an  eduoatlon  baaed  on  theoret- 
ical and  abstract  principles  produces  a  fully 
schooled  graduate.  I  can  tell  you  here  to- 
night that  in  q;>ite  of  any  oM>oaltU>n.  there 
Is  a  change  in  demand  on  the  education 
market  and  tbere  will  need  to  be  a  chanfs 
In  i»ooedure  and  emphasis  or  the  market 
and  tbe  produoer  will  soon  part  ooii4>any. 

You  can  see  at  a  g^anoe  that  I  bave  already 
launched  into  the  second  ot  my  sub-to|Hos — 
the  Shifting  scene  In  education  today.  lUs 
shift  was  heralded  by  a  fair  portion  of  our 
youth  several  years  ago  in  the  cry  for  rele- 
vance. Ibey  further  contended  that  our  ear- 
rent  endeavors  are  antlseptloally  iinhinnan 
and  lead  to  a  vocattonleas  future.  I  submit 
to  you  that  It  Is  extremity  dUDcult  tor  all 
dlso4>llnea  to  meet  this  obaUenfs  with  aqoal 
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eiqiieotatlons  of  success.  Some  simply  do  not 
lend  themselves  to  day-by-day  meaningful 
Implementation;  the  reduction  of  life's  prob- 
lem areas  Into  blte-slzed  chunks. 

The  forward-looking  university  today  Is 
Interested  in  surveying  the  tilt  of  the  social 
landscape  and  in  laying  en^>basis  on  thoae 
areas  of  Instruction  where  Its  graduutes  can 
make  an  immediate  contribution.  What  we 
need  to  embark  on  Is  a  program  for  the  train- 
ing of  creative  craftsmen.  Let  me  say  that 
again — vrbaX  universities  need  are  programs 
for  the  training  of  creative  oraftttnen. 

Home  economics  Is  particularly  well  suited 
to  play  a  highly  meaningful  role  In  this  pur- 
suit. It  can  best  do  this  through  a  reordwlng 
of  current  priorities. 

Only  a  few  universities  have  seised  upon 
the  notion  that  man  and  not  knowledge  Is 
central  In  the  educational  effort.  Only  a  few 
fields  have  dedicated  themselves  to  this 
principle  and  I  trust  that  home  economics  Is 
one  of  them. 

During  the  i050's  and  IMO's  many  dis- 
ciplines adopted  a  defensive  stance  and  it 
appears  to  me  that  home  economics  miay 
have  been  one  of  them.  In  light  of  the 
changing  scene  and  the  new  directions  be- 
ing called  for  it  appears  that  tbe  time  is 
right  for  a  return  to  a  progressive  If  not  an 
aggressive  stance.  I  would  be  remiss  here  If 
I  did  not  pause  to  define  the  field  as  I  see 
It.  Since  I  am  admittedly  no  exp«t  and  have 
scant  backgroiuid  to  attempt  such  a  defini- 
tion I  obviously  have  considerable  latitude 
tor  error,  so  please  bear  with  me.  It  seems  to 
me  that  home  economics  Is  tbe  study  of  and 
involvement  In  the  processes  and  forces, 
both  cultural  and  Intercultural,  material  and 
psychological,  as  weU  as  social,  affecting  fam- 
ily life  stylee — ^the  end  result  of  which  in- 
volvement Is  to  establish  a  pragmatic  as- 
sociation between  theory  and  practice  in 
family  life-support  systons.  list's  a  long 
and  styllaed  statement,  but  it  Is  neceosary 
as  I  move  toward  consideration  of  tbe  fu- 
ture and  your  role  In  preparing  creative 
craftsmen. 

As  I  said  earlier,  we  are  In  some  difficulty 
In  higher  education  today  and  home  econom- 
ics may  have  been  in  a  defensive  attitude  In 
the  InuMdlato  past,  but  I  trust  that  horns 
eoonomlsts  are  like  tea — ^thelr  real  strength 
Is  imknown  until  they  get  Into  hot  water. 
Let's  kxdc  at  some  areas  for  the  possible  re- 
lease of  that  strength  under  streas. 

I  can  best  launch  Into  this  pmult  by  relat- 
ing, briefly,  an  em>erlence  I  had  just  over  a 
year  ago.  I  found  myself  serving  as  an  edu- 
cational consultant  on  the  Island  of  Ceylon. 
The  thing  that  Impressed  me  was  their  need 
tar  the  kind  at  pragmatic  home  eoonotnlos 
that  we  had  at  our  university.  Tliere  Is  at 
least  one  person  in  this  room  tonl^t  who 
knows  that  I  sent  back  a  call  for  help,  which 
was  answered  and  which  produced  a  basic 
family-Involved  home  economics  eurrlcnlum 
that  was  later  cited  by  the  Ceylonese  Oov- 
emment  as  the  greatest  educational  con- 
tribution to  tlielr  aotaoOls  during  that  year. 

Tills  sets  tbe  keynote  for  what  I  am  about 
to  say  concerning  the  frontiers  of  the  future 
and  an  attitude  of  one-upanoe,  that  is  to  say. 
being  projective  (ahead  of  the  game  so  to 
speak)  which  should  be  emerging  In  yonr 
field.  Our  Jewish  friends  have  a  word  for 
one-upance  which  says  it  better  than  we  do. 
The  word  is  Hutspa.  Tbe  only  direct  meaning 
of  that  word  I  ever  got  was  by  way  of  anec- 
dotal story.  One  of  my  Jewish  friends  said 
Hutspa  Is  when  a  boy  wlU  do  away  wttb  his 
parents  and  then  throw  blmsdf  on  the  mercy 
of  tbe  court  because  be  Is  an  orphan. 

X  would  suggest  to  you  that  the  time  has 
oome  to  demonstrate  one-upanoe  by  prepar- 
ing gradiutas  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  fam- 
ilies of  m^nWuri  rather  than  Just  tbe  families 
of  Americans.  This  means  adopting  a  con- 
structive approach  to  the  realities  of  tbe 
Human  condition  in  varied  cultures,  provid- 
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Ing  youth  and  famUles  guidance  In  develop- 
ing InteUectual  and  emotional  stabUity  to 
cope  with  change  and  the  marked  diversity 
in  world  environment.  The  need  here  is  to 
Improve  the  quaUty  of  famUy  life  through 
cross-cultural  training  to  help  home  econ- 
omists from  other  countries,  as  weU  as  our 
own,  to  enrich  their  approach  to  the  peculiar 
problems  of  their  several  lands.  In  short,  we 
have  a  challenge  to  make  family  planning 
services  more  effective  for  the  world  family 
Instead  of  the  local  famUy  or  the  American 
family. 

I  would  propose  to  you  that  your  field  pre- 
pare to  aid.  In  a  major  way,  a  whole  new  and 
malignantly  growing  segment  of  American 
society — the  older  famUy.  I  would  attach  to 
the  effort,  for  want  of  a  better  title,  tbe 
name  geriatric  home  economics.  A  shortened 
en4>loyment  span  and  the  prolongation  of 
life  beyond  tbe  age  of  70  open  an  entirely 
new  and  demanding  vista  for  servicing  the 
nutritional,  economic,  recreational  and  fam- 
Uy suppcHTt  needs  of  what  Is  becoming  a 
major  part  of  the  world  population. 

Tbe  demand  for  proper  and  continuing  In- 
terpretation of  consumer  needs  looms  as  a 
major  concern  for  those  who  woiUd  look  to 
an  ordered  and  productive  general  society. 
The  intermediary  function  of  interpreting 
desires  and  translating  these  into  meaningful 
production  goals  may  weU  faU  to  the  home 
economist.  Thus  combined  majors,  particu- 
larly with  such  areas  as  business  adminis- 
tration, communications  and  recreation  will 
be  in  order. 

A  human  services  dlsclpUne  may  weU 
emerge  as  a  viable  adjimct  to  the  field.  Home 
economlste  may  find  themselves  on  the  com- 
prehensive health  care  team,  the  mass  rec- 
reation team  or  on  a  social  aid  team  whose 
duty  it  iB  to  relate  knowledge  of  Interior  de- 
sign to  housing  problems  of  tenants  In  both 
low  and  low-middle  Income  housing  projecte. 

It  seems  to  me  that  home  economlste  could 
^>pear  on  the  professional  horizon  as  family 
ecologlste,  malntelning  a  concern  for  values 
in  the  family  besides  material  goods.  IHe 
stress  here  would  be  on  family  competence 
ratehr  than  adjustment,  or  an  Improved  fam- 
ily life-style  and  the  maintenance  In  the  fam- 
ily at  an  environment  for  educabillty. 

You  virlll  note  that  I  have  not  mentioned 
the  more  traditional  areas  where  home  econ- 
omlste have  always  held  forth  and  where 
they  wUl  undoubtedly  continue  to  upgrade 
and  Improve  without  any  prodding  from  any- 
one. I  count  on  that  tu^penlng,  without 
stimulation,  but  doing  the  things  just  sug- 
gested will  require  a  re-orderlng  of  current 
priorities  and  refiectlve  Interlnstltutlonal 
planning  wUl  be  needed  to  achieve  these  new 
goals. 

Now  what  I  have  brought  to  you  tonight 
la  Just  a  collection  of  words.  Nothing  will 
happen  without  action  and  dedication.  I  have 
mentioned  before  that  these  are  difficult 
times  and  I  need  not  convince  you  of  that 
fact.  What  may  be  In  need  of  convincing  Is 
tliat  element  in  your  ranks  who  need  to 
"screw  their  courage  to  the  sticking  place", 
gather  tbeir  forces  and  move  forward. 

The  Immediate  future  will  be  a  time  of 
battle — of  battle  for  Improvement  of  preeent 
pracUoes,  of  batUe  for  progreas  in  new  en- 
deavors and  posBlMy  of  battle  for  survival  it- 
self. Tbis  Is  a  moment  for  those  creative  souls 
with  dedicated  courage  to  come  forward.  Let 
me  portray  what  I  mean  by  way  of  Ulustim- 
tlon  In  citing  to  you  a  scene  from  Sbafes- 
qware's  Henry  V. 

You  will  recall  th*t  on  the  night  before  tbrs 
Battle  of  Aglnoourt  Henry  locAed  out  on  a 
bleak  future.  Outnumbered  by  the  enemy, 
with  bla  past  efforte  blunted  and  his  forosa 
dampened  by  the  aweaome  taA  that  Uy 
ahead  of  them,  he  called  his  people  together 
and  uttered  a  spevOi  that  I  trust  will  stay 
in  your  memory  tat  recaU  if  your  prnfassinnal 
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armor  grows  thin.  It  wu  the  eve  of  St.  Crlspl  k 
and  a  bleak  one. ...  he  said : 

Let  him  which  hath  no  stomach  to  this  flgh  ; 

depart 
His  passport  shall  be  made  and  crowns  fo- 

convoy  put  Into  his  purse 
We  would  not  die  In  that  mun's  company  wh( 

fears  his  fellowship  to  die  with  us 
For  tomorrow  U  called  the  feast  of  Crispin 
He  that  outlives  this  day  and  comes  saf< 

home  ^ 

WIU  stand  atlp-toe  when  this  day  Is  named 
And  rouM  hlmMlf  at  the  name  of  Crispin 
He  that  Uvw  this  day  and  see  old  age 
Wm  yvaily  on  the  vlgU  feast  his  nelghbon 
And  say,  tomoarrow  la  Saint  Critplnl 
Then  will  he  strip  his  sleeve  and  show  hU 


And  say,  these  wounds  I  had  on  Crispin's  Day 
This  story  ahaU  the  good  man  teach  his 

son 
And  Crispin,  Crispin  shaU  ne'er  go  by 
From  this  day  to  the  ending  of  the  world 
But  we  In  it  shall  be  remembered. 
We  few.  we  happy  few,  we  l)«md  of  brothers 
For  he  that  today  sheds  his  blood  with  me 

shall  be  my  brother 
Be  he  ne'er  so  vile,  but  that  this  day  shal 

gentle  his  condition 
And  Gentlemen  In  Englaiul  now  abed 
Will   think   themselves   accurs'd   that   the' 

were  not  here 
And  hold  their  manhoods  cheap  whUst  an' 

•peaks 
Who  fought  with  us  upon  Saint  Crlspln'i 

Day. 

As  we  face  the  eve  of  our  St.  Crispin's  Da 
and  the  possibility  of  a  great  victory,  arme( 
with  the  ability  to  solve  our  problems  am  1 
dl^KMed   In   attitude   toward   Incorporatlnf 
aew  Ideas  and  techniques  through  fron^» 
thinking  to  advance  our  profession,  the  MM 
goes  out  to  stand  tall  and  flght  the  goo< 
fight.  Yes.  the  call  goes  out.  but  as  1  utte 
these  words.  I  must  relate  to  you  a  flna 
brief  message  and  leave  you.  not  with  an^ 
swers.  but  with  two  questions. 

Some  of  you  have  seen  the  play  me.  Ym 
wm  rwsaU  that  a  beleaguered  Washington 
his  army  In  rags,  sent  repeated  messages  u 
the  Oooitlaental  Oongrwa.  aaktaTtor  gun. 
blankets  and  general  support.  But  the  Con- 
gress was  too  busy  working  on  lu  own  con- 
cenu  to  answer.  And  so  the  mesMkges  con- 
tinued to  pour  In  throughout  the  play  bul 
the  replies  never  came.  ' 

Wnally.  in  the  last  scene,  a  chilled  com- 
mander wrtUng  by  firelight  at  Valley  Ftorn 
sent  a  last  pltUul  note.  It  was  short  and  aake* 
the  basic  questions  which  I  leave  with  vw 
tonight:  '^ 

Is  anybody  there?  .  .  .  Does  anybody  cai« 
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HON.  EMANUEL  CEUER 

or  mnv  tobk 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  RKPRE8XNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  19.  1972 
Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  narcotia 
addiction  has  become  a  national  crlsla 
It  affecta  us  all  in  our  daily  lives  es-j 
peclally  in  the  large  urban  centers  sucM 
as  New  York  City,  where  heroin  addicts 
are  concentrated,  and  where  the  Crimea 
they  commit  to  support  their  daily  hab- 
its have  created  a  climate  of  fear  that 
have  made  many  of  the  city's  resident? 
prisoners  in  their  own  homes.  It  is  estl 
mated  that  there  are  560,000  heroin  ad- 
dicts in  the  United  States  and  that  more 
than  125,000  of  them  live  In  New  York 
City.  In  New  York  City  more  people  be- 
tween the  ages  of  16  and  36  years  die  as 
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a  result  of  narcotics  than  from  any  other 
single  cause — in  the  year  1970  over  1,000 
youngsters  died  of  narcotics  overdoses. 

The  cost  to  society  of  these  wasted 
young  lives  is  incalculable,  yet  it  Is  only 
part  of  the  terrible  cost  we  pay  daily  as 
a  result  of  narcotics  addiction.  Crime, 
broken  families,  fear-ridden  communi- 
ties, and  corruption  of  the  law  enforce- 
ment process  are  other  byproducts  of 
narcotics  which  are  weakening  and 
threatening  to  destroy  the  very  fabric 
of  our  society. 

The  recognition  of  narcotics  addiction 
as  a  national  emergency  is  long  overdue. 
I  and  other  Members  of  Congress  have 
urged  for  years  that  Federal  resources  be 
mobilized  for  an  all-out  war  on  narcotics 
addiction.  Realizing  the  extent  of  this 
problem: 

In  1966, 1  introduced  the  bUl  which  be- 
came the  Narcotic  Addict  Rehabilitation 
Act,  an  act  to  provide  for  the  civil  com- 
mitment and  treatment  of  narcotic  ad- 
dicts charged  with  Federal  crimes. 

In  1968,  I  introduced  the  bill  which 
became  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1966,  an  act  which 
provides  States  with  discretionary  funds 
for  law  enforcement  activities — LEAA 
grants  are  now  supporting  a  wide  variety 
of  drug  abuse  treatment  and  education 
activities. 

In  1970, 1  introduced  a  proposal  which 
was  cosponsored  by  131  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  directed  at  cut- 
ting off  the  supply  of  hard  core  narcotic 
drugs  from  abroad.  Under  this  bill  the 
President  was  authorized  to  suspend  eco- 
nomic or  military  assistance  under  for- 
eign aid  programs  to  any  country  which 
fails  to  take  appropriate  steps  to  prevent 
narcotic  drugs  produced  or  processed  in 
that  country  from  entering  the  United 
States  unlawfully.  The  President  was  au- 
thorized to  provide  financial  assistance 
to  any  country  which  tmdertook  a  pro- 
gram of  attempting  to  control  the  nar- 
cotics traffic  for  export  and  within  its 
borders. 

In  1971,  I  Introduced  a  bUl  to  amend 
the  Narcotic  Addict  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1966  to  permit  the  use  of  methadone 
in  the  treatment  and  rehabilitation  of 
narcotic  addicts  committed  for  treat- 
moit  under  the  provisions  of  that  act. 

In  1971, 1  chaired  the  committee  which 
reported  out  amendments  to  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Contnd  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
which  provides  for  the  establishment  of 
emergency  drug  treatment  facilities  in 
State  correctional  institutions. 

In  1972, 1  chaired  the  committee  which 
reported  out  amendments  to  the  proba- 
tion and  parole  laws  significantly  ex- 
panding the  treatment  and  opportuni- 
ties available  to  drug  dependent  persons 
convicted  of  Federal  crimes,  while  In- 
stltutlcnalized  and  upon  probation,  pa- 
role, or  mandatory  release. 

President  Nixon's  establishment  of  a 
Special  Acticm  Office  for  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  is  in  respoose  to  repeated  calls 
for  such  action  by  Democratic  Congress- 
men. Although  the  Special  Action  Office 
has  Just  begun  to  operate,  it  appears 
that  its  prlmaiy  nde  may  be  merely  the 
coordinatloQ  of  ^JTinting  Federal  nar- 
cotics treatment  programs  rather  than 
the  mobilization  of  additional  Federal 
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resources  for  a  concentrated  effort  to  in- 
crease the  availability  of  faciUties  for 
the  treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  nar- 
cotic addicts. 

The  Congress  has  given  the  Special 
Action  Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention 
the  authority  to  pull  together  and  ra- 
tionalize the  various  narcotics  treat- 
ment programs  funded  by  the  Federal 
Government.  We  hope  that  the  Director 
of  the  Special  Action  Office  will  have  the 
support  of  the  administration  whoi  it 
comes  time  to  convince  the  heads  of  the 
various  Federal  drug  treatment  pro- 
grams in  the  large  Federal  btu-eaucracy. 
who  are  often  In  competition  with  each 
other,  to  cooperate  and  to  coordinate 
their  efforts  through  one  central  office. 
But  a  reorganization  and  coordination 
of  existing  Federal  Oovemment  drug 
abuse  treatment  programs  is  not  enough, 
we  need  to  have  an  expansion  of  pro- 
grams to  enable  us  to  reach  for  treat- 
ment the  thousands  of  addicts  who  are 
not  imdergoing  treatment  and.  there- 
fore, remain  on  the  street  as  a  hazard 
to  themselves,  their  families,  and  to  so- 
ciety at  large.  Only  26,196  of  the  esti- 
mated 560,000  addicts  In  the  Nation  are 
presently  enrolled  In  federally  supported 
treatment  programs.  We  need  to  estab- 
lish as  a  national  priority  a  commitment 
to  provide  treatment  and  rehabilita- 
tion services  to  every  narcotics  addict. 

At  the  present  time  throughout  the 
country  there  are  waiting  lists  of  addicts 
who  cannot  enter  treatment  programs 
because  there  Is  no  room  for  them.  lb 
New  York  City,  for  example,  the  metha- 
done treatment  programs  operated  by 
the  Health  Services  Administration  have 
a  waiting  list  of  8,000  addicts.  This  wait- 
ing list  is  growing  at  the  rate  of  400  to 
500  addicts  per  wedc  and  is  expected 
to  be  12,000  addicts  long  before  June  of 
1972,  even  though  8.500  additicmal  main- 
tenance places  are  bedng  provided  under 
the  city's  expansion  of  metlmdone  main- 
tenance facilities.  Thus  even  though  New 
Yoiic  Cl^  is  making  a  major  effort  to 
increase  the  availability  of  methadone 
maintenance,   the   number   of   addicts 
coming  forth  desiring  treatment  is  out- 
pacing the  provlslan  of  treatment  facili- 
ties by  50  percent.  I&formatian  received 
by  a  subcdnmlttee  of  the  Committee  on 
the   Judiciary   Indicates   that   growing 
waiting  lists  of  addicts  desiring  treat- 
ment exist  almost  everywhere  there  is  a 
significant  addict  population.  As  soon  as 
methadone   treatment   programs   open 
their  doors,  addicts  are  lining  up  for  this 
form  of  treatment.  Given  the  oftentimes 
difBcult  problem  of  getting  addicts  Into 
treatment,  there  should  certainly  be  an 
expansion  of  treatment  programs  which 
addicts  in  great  numbers  have  expressed 
a  voluntary  desire  to  enter.  To  this  end, 
I  recommend  Federal   funding  for   a 
broad  expansion  of  methadone  programs. 

MrrHADom   tbxatmxnt   pboobajcs    mrsr    bk 

AtrolCXNTKD    BT    BTTrPOKTIVB    SKSVlUaS 

In  caning  for  such  an  expansion  I  fully 
recognize  the  controversy  surrounding 
methadone  as  a  method  ot  treatment. 
The  Judiciary  Committee  through  one 
of  Its  Subcommittees  has  received  testi- 
mony from  witnesses  who  have  charged 
that  the  provlslian  of  methadone  in  the 
treatment  of  addiction  Is  merely  the  ex- 
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fhft»g<"g  of  one  form  of  addiction  for 
another.  We  have  also  become  aware 
that  methadone  not  sufficiently  con- 
trolled by  treatment  ];m)gramB  is  being 
sold  on  the  streets  and  that  some  pe<wle 
are  heooinlng  addicted  to  methadone  as 
their  drug  of  first  addiction.  Methadone 
is  a  highly  addictive  drug.  Its  use  must 
be  closely  regulated,  and  it  should  not  be 
dispensed  except  by  narcotics  treatment 
professionals  as  a  means  of  detoxifica- 
tion or  as  a  part  of  a  comi»^ensive 
treatment  mogram  which  offers  the  ad- 
dict supportive  services  to  prepare  him 
for  a  new  life  style.  Used  in  this  manner, 
methadone  has  proved  to  be  an  invalua- 
ble tool  for  the  weaning  of  the  addict 
from  hercdn  addiction  and  the  drug  sub- 
culture toward  attainment  of  the  abil- 
ity to  function  in  a  manner  that  regains 
self-esteon.  But  methadone  is  not 
enough.  Methadone,  taken  orally  once  a 
day,  enables  the  addict  to  avoid  the  hun- 
ger for  heroin  and  the  fear  of  painful 
withdrawal  symptoms  which  formerly 
dominated  his  waking  hours.  He  is  able, 
perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  shears,  to 
think  of  something  other  than  his  next 
needle.  At  this  point  it  is  essential  that 
he  be  given  scunething  dse  to  think 
about — that  a  puiposef  ul  existence  be  es- 
tablished. Particularly  for  the  addict 
who  Is  poor  and  frran  an  mvironment 
where  the  incidence  of  drug  abuse  Is 
high,  It  is  Important  Uiat  a  methadone 
trea^nent  program  contain  the  ability 
to  provide  him  with  ojvortunitles  for 
education,  training,  and  employment  so 
that  he  may  build  a  life  different  from 
that  from  which  he  has  come.  If  the 
methadone  maintenance  program  does 
not  contain  these  elements,  then  there  Is 
a  certain  validity  to  the  chiarge  that  it  Is 
merely  a  substitutlan  of  one  form  of 
addiction  for  another. 


FUNDING    FOB    NABCOTTCS    TBBATKXHT 
AND  BBBABIUTATION  IS  WHOU.T  INADBQTTATX 

The  fiscal  1973  budget  provides  no 
evidence  of  the  commitment  m  the 
President's  June  1971  drug  abuse  mes- 
sage to  a  substantial  new  Federal  effort 
toward  the  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
of  narcotics  addicts.  The  administra- 
tion's budget  request  for  drug  abuse  pro- 
grams totals  $365.2  milllan.  a  purported 
substantial  increase  over  last  year's 
budget.  But  when  one  examines  this  In- 
crease it  Is  apparent  that  most  of  the  ex- 
isting funding  is  scheduled  for  programs 
designed  to  meet  the  military  drug  abuse 
problem.  For  examide,  of  the  $230.2  mil- 
lion budgeted  for  the  treatment  and  re- 
habllltatl<m  of  narcotic  addicts,  $84.2 
milllan  will  be  spent  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, leaving  but  $146  millitHi  for  the 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  civilian 
addicts.  This  $146  million  represents  only 
$21  million  more  than  was  allocated  for 
nonmilitary  treatment  programs  in  the 
budget  for  fiscal  1972  and  falls  far  short 
of  the  amount  allocated  by  New  York 
State,  which  has  budgeted  $161.5  million 
for  dnig  abuse  treatment  programs  dur- 
ing its  1971-72  fiscal  year.  Thus  the 
massive  new  Federal  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation effort  described  by  the  ad- 
ministration in  the  summer  has.  in  a 
little  mom  than  6  months,  withered  to  a 
program  that  Is  not  even  as  large  as  that 
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conducted  by  a  single  State,  the  State  of 
New  York.  We  welcome  and  applaud,  as 
must  anyone  who  is  familiar  with  the 
national  tragedy  of  the  addicted  vet- 
erans, the  additional  funding  which  Is 
being  provided  for  the  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation of  veterans.  In  fact,  this 
funding  Is  not  yet  nearly  enough,  as  Is 
proven  by  the  pleas  for  assistance  with 
the  treatment  and  rdiabilitation  of  re- 
turning Vietnam  veterans  that  are  in- 
creasingly arising  from  local  communi- 
ties. But  we  cannot  pretend  to  be  waging 
a  war  against  drug  addiction  if  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  limiting  its  budget 
increases  to  treatment  of  the  addicted 
veteran  and  providing  no  significant  in- 
creases in  programs  for  the  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  of  the  large,  growing 
dvUlan  addict  populatioi. 

XVALiTrATIVE     CBIRUA     ABB     NKBDBD     TO     JODOB 

PBOOBAIC  zrrBcnvxNBss 

We  on  the  Judiciary  Committee  have 
been  concerned  about  the  lack  of  evalu- 
ative criteria  to  Judge  the  effectiveness 
of  current  drug  abuse  treatment  pro- 
grams funded  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  recent  expansion,  however, 
has  been  until  now  unaccompfmied  by 
tmy  comprehensive  evaluation  and  as- 
sessment of  the  Impact  of  this  increased 
Fedotil  funding.  Ear^  last  year  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  through  one  of  its 
subcommittees.  Initiated  a  study  of  the 
effectiveness  of  federally  supported  drug 
abuse  treatment  programs.  This  study, 
which  has  been  conducted  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accoimting  Office  in  five  cities,  is 
almost  c<Hnpleted.  The  committee  ex- 
pects that  it  will  provide  a  fair,  objec- 
tive, meaningful  evaluation  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  a  cross-section  of  existing 
federally  supported  treatment  programs. 
This  information  will  provide  the  com- 
mittee with  a  factual  basis  for  recom- 
mendations for  the  improvement  of 
existing  programs  and  for  proposing  new 
legislation  to  create  new  treatment 
alternatives. 

BXfBBIBMCB    WITH    THB    HABCOTIC    ADDICT 
BZHABn.ITATION   ACT  OF    ISSS 

It  is  essoitial  that  the  Congress  take 
steps  to  develop  information  for  Itself. 
We  cannot  trust  the  Federal  bureaucra- 
cy to  monitor  and  evaluate  its  own  per- 
formance In  this  area.  I  was  made  aware 
of  this  during  hearings  held  by  a  Judici- 
ary Subcommittee  into  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  Narcotic  Addict  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1966.  This  act,  which  I 
Introduced  into  the  89th  Congress,  was 
intended  as  a  breakthrough  toward  the 
treatment  of  narcotic  addiction  as  a 
medical  problem.  In  its  statement  of 
objectives  to  treat  narcotic  addiction  as 
a  medical  rather  than  a  criminal  prob- 
lem and  to  treat  the  addict  for  his  addic- 
tion rather  than  to  punish  him,  the  act 
bn^  significantly  with  attitudes  of  the 
past.  Tlie  Narcotic  Addict  Rdudsilitation 
Act  created  a  system  of  civil  commit- 
ment which  provides  compulsory  insti- 
tutionalized treatment  for  the  addict 
over  an  extended  period  of  time. 

In  creating  such  a  system,  the  Judici- 
ary Committee,  and  then  the  Congress, 
was  responding  to  the  noxld  national  rise 
in  drug  addiction  and  drug-related  crime 
and  to  the  "revolving  door"  process 
which  had  characterized  the  treatment 
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of  narcotic  addicts  at  the  Federal  Public 
Health  Service  hospitals  at  Lexington. 
Ky.,  and  Forth  Worth,  Tex.  The  experi- 
ence of  these  hospitals  in  not  being  able 
to  hold  addicts  for  sufficient  lengths  of 
time  to  effectuate  a  treatment  program 
motivated  the  belief  expressed  during  the 
debates  by  several  supporters  of  the  bill 
in  both  houses  that  there  was  need  for 
use  of  the  Government's  coercive  power 
to  hold  the  addict  in  a  treatment  pro- 
gram long  enough  to  allow  him  to  derive 
the  full  benefit  of  the  program. 

Under  the  Narcotic  Addict  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  civil  commitment  is  Initiated 
either  by  the  court,  if  the  addict  has  been 
charged  with  a  crime  and  it  is  deter- 
mined that  he  will  benefit  from  treat- 
ment in  lieu  of  prosecution,  or  by  the  ad- 
dict himself  or  a  member  of  his  family 
in  the  absence  of  a  criminal  charge  if  it 
is  determined  that  the  addict  is  likely  to 
be  rehabilitated.  There  Is  also  provision 
In  the  Narcotic  Addict  RehabiUtation 
Act  for  the  sentencing  of  convicted  ad- 
dicts to  treatment. 

However,  despite  the  epidemic  of 
heroin  addiction  in  the  6  years  since  the 
passage  of  the  Narcotic  Addict  Rehabi- 
litation Act,  the  act  has  not  been  used 
to  the  extent  expected.  During  our  hear- 
ings on  the  act  in  1965  and  1966  witnesses 
from  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  estimated  that  there 
would  be  900  commitments  per  year 
under  the  commitment  in  lieu  of  pros- 
ecution provision  of  NARA  alone.  In- 
stead, the  General  Accounting  Office 
reports  that  in  the  first  3  years  of  the  pro- 
gram only  207  persons  have  been  ex- 
amined for  admission  to  treatment  in 
Ueu  of  prosecution  and  only  179  have 
been  accepted  for  treatment  unler  this 
provision  of  the  Narcotic  Addict  Rehabl- 
Utati<mAct. 

Ukewlae  under  the  voluntary  civil 
commitment  section  of  the  act  there 
hai  been  a  lanre  degree  of  underutHlza- 
tion.  largely  because  of  the  overly  strict 
standards  used  by  the  administrators  of 
the  programs  In  Judging  a  volunteer 
"suitable  for  treatment."  The  General 
Accounting  Office  found  that  during  the 
first  3  years  of  the  voluntary  civil  com- 
mitment program,  2,801  addicts,  or 
about  57  percent  of  the  total  of  4,889 
who  voluntarily  sought  commitment  for 
treatment,  were  rejected  by  Federal 
treatment  centers  during  the  examina- 
tion and  evaluation  idiase  of  the  treat- 
ment program.  Almost  all  rejections 
were  made  on  the  basis  of  unsultability 
for  treatment  and  rehabilitation. 

AlUioufl^  these  diagnoses  of  imsuit- 
abllity  for  treatment  may  have  been 
made  on  valid  medical  grounds,  the  ef- 
fect of  Uie  decisions  to  reject  57  percent 
of  the  addicts  who  voluntarily  applied 
tot  treatment  under  NARA  were  un- 
doubtedly devastating  for  the  Individuals 
involved  and  for  their  communities.  For 
these  addicts  often  had  nowhere  else  to 
go.  Tlie  alternative  to  admission  to  the 
Federal  treatment  program  was  often 
no  treatment  at  all  and  a  return  to  the 
streets  of  the  home  community  because 
State  and  local  communities  for  the 
most  part  have  not  been  able  to  est-ab- 
lish  their  own  drug  abuse  treatment 
programs. 
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To  deny  an  addict  treatment  ik  a 
crime  against  him  and  against  soclity 
Yet  we  were  not  informed  that  this  vas 
a  consistent  practice  until  we  undert  )ok 
otir  own  investigation.  I  am  distui  >ed 
at  the  administrative  policies  wlmch 
have  turned  so  many  addicts  away  from 
treatment  and  sharply  limited  the  scape 
and  etrectiveness  of  the  Nsu-cotlc  Adcnct 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1966.  The  Spec  ial 
Action  Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Prev<  n- 
tlon  has  been  specifically  charged  by  I  he 
Congress  with  respcmslbillty  for  the  ( in- 
going evaluation  of  Federal  Oovernm*  nt 
drug  abuse  treatment  programs.  T  \e 
conducting  of  probing  and  comprehei- 
sive  evaluations  of  existing  treatment 
programs  is  one  of  the  most  imports  at 
functions  the  Special  Action  Office  1:  as 
been  asked  to  perform,  and  I  call  for  t  le 
Immediate  Implementation  of  a  nation- 
wide evaluative  study  of  the  treatment 
results  achieved  by  federally  flnarn  ed 
drug  abuse  treatment  programs. 

I  recommend  that  the  kind  of  ongo  ng 
evaluation  of  drug  abuse  treatment  p  "o- 
grams  presently  being  conducted  by  he 
Judiciary  Committee  throu^  the  0<  n- 
ersd  Accounting  Office  be  built  Into  all 
new  Federal  narcotics  legislation  so  t  tat 
Congress  and  the  public  can  be  n- 
formed  of  whether  the  treatment  pfo- 
?rams  we  establish  are  meeting  tnelr 
intended  objectives. 

THZ    LAW    SNIOBCUaNT    ASSISTANCI 
AOKHrxSTBATION 

The  Judiciary  Committee,  which  pio- 
neered in  comprehensive  narcotics  tM  at- 
ment  legislation  with  the  Narcotic  Ad(  let 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1966,  has  met  a  jc- 
cesslve  challenges  posed  by  the  conti  lu- 
Ing  heroin  epidemic  of  recent  years. '  rhe 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Admiils- 
tratlon.  created  by  the  Omnibus  Ci  me 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1 168, 
now  provides  $19.1  million  to  drug  at  use 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  prognms. 
Through  its  oversight  of  the  Law  en- 
forcement Assistance  Administration  the 
Judiciary  Committee  will  continue  to  en- 
courage the  development  of  effective  i  ro- 
Brams  for  the  treatment  of  addict  on, 
which  remains  a  major  source  of  crl  nl- 
nal  activity  In  the  United  States. 

In  the  92d  Congress  the  Judic  iry 
Committee  reported  out  legislation  wl  ich 
amends  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  i  nd 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  to  provide  for 
Federal  funding  of  narcotic  treatment 
programs  operated  by  State  and  kcal 
governments  in  correctional  instltutl  >ns 
and  facilities  and  in  connection  with  i  ro- 
bation  and  other  supervisory  release  j  ro- 
grams.  Under  the  bill,  which  has  b>en 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatl^  es, 
but  not  yet  acted  upon  by  the  Semite, 
States  which  apply  for  funding  for  c  >r- 
rectlonal  institutions  from  the  Law  1  in- 
f  orcement  Assistance  Administration  \  m- 
der  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  tnd 
Safe  Streets  Act  will  have  to  provide  [or 
the  development  and  operation  of  n  ir- 
cotlc  treatment  programs  In  their  con  ic- 
tional  systems.  This  should  stimulate  tie 
development  of  narcotic  treatment  p  ro- 
grams  in  the  correctional  systems  of  ;he 
States  and  should  assist  the  developm  mt 
of  treatment  in  States  where  treatm  sit 
Is  presently  unavailable  to  addicts  In  iie 
criminal  Justice  system. 

Because  of  the  often  necessary  link  ige 
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between  narcotics  addiction  and  crime, 
the  criminal  Jmtice  system  acts  as  a 
prime,  and  sometimes  the  only  intake 
mechanism  for  the  entry  of  drug  addicts 
into  governmental  institutions.  Drug  ad- 
dicts are  often  not  IdenUfled  as  addict^ 
until  they  are  arrested  and  charged  with 
a  crime. 

When  an  addict  is  convicted  of  a  crime 
and  sentenced,  he  enters  the  correctional 
system  of  the  State.  At  this  point  the 
State  has  the  responsibility  to  select  the 
correctional  device  which  is  most  likely 
to  lead  to  the  rehabilitation  of  the  con- 
victed addict.  Good  sense  as  well  as  good 
medical  practice  dictates  that  a  narcotics 
addict  receive  treatment  for  his  addiction 
as  a  part  of  his  correctional  program. 
However,  because  of  a  combination  of 
lack  of  funds  and  a  lack  of  experience, 
exacerbated  by  the  large  and  increasing 
number  of  narcotics  addicts  entering  the 
correctional  ssrstem,  some  States  are  un- 
able to  offer  even  the  most  minimal  treat- 
ment programs  for  narcotics  addiction  in 
their  correctional  institutions. 

It  is  clear  that  it  does  no  good  to  sen- 
tence an  addict  to  a  prison  facility  where 
he  cannot  receive  treatment  for  his  ad- 
diction. If  the  addict  cannot  be  treated 
during  his  period  of  incarceration,  it  is 
almost  certain  that  upon  release  he  wUl 
resume  his  addiction  and  the  criminal 
activity  related  to  it.  I  thus  regard  the 
bill  to  provide  narcotic  treatment  pro- 
grams In  correctional  institutions  as  one 
of  the  most  Important  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion passed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  this  Congress. 

My  committee.  In  a  related  piece  of 
legislation,  has  reported  out  a  bill  to 
provide  for  narcotics  addicts  who  are 
placed  on  probation,  released  on  parole, 
or  mandatorily  released.  This  bill  pro- 
vides the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Prisons  with 
authority  to  enter  Into  contracts  with 
commimity- based  facilities  for  the  con- 
tinued treatment  of  addicts  who  are  re- 
leased on  probation,  parole,  or  manda- 
tory release  after  a  period  of  institutional 
treatment.  Under  present  law  only  a 
small  percentage  of  narcotic  addicts 
qualify  for  institutional  treatment  after 
sentencing  imder  the  Narcotic  Addict 
Rehabilitation  Act.  Although  it  has  been 
found  that  approximately  30  percmt  of 
the  11,000  people  per  year  who  are  com- 
mitted to  serve  sentences  in  Federal  pris- 
ons have  drug- related  problems,  or  have 
been  convicted  of  drug-related  crimes, 
only  1  or  2  percent  of  this  number  are 
sentenced  imder  the  special  sentencing 
provisions  of  the  Narcotic  Addict  Reha- 
bilitation Act.  The  bill  recently  reported 
by  the  Judiciary  Committee  will  provide 
treatment  to  addicted  offenders  who  do 
not  qualify  for  treatment  under  the  Nar- 
cotic Addict  Rehabilitatkm  Act.  This  bill, 
if  passed  by  the  House,  should  provide  a 
si^iiflcant  increase  in  treatment  oppor- 
timlties  for  the  addicted  population  of 
owe  Federal  prison  system. 

Another  bill  reported  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee  during  this  session  was  my 
bill  amending  the  Narcotic  Addict  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  1966  to  provide  for 
treatment  which  ccmtrols.  as  well  as 
treatment  which  terminates  drug  addic- 
tion. The  purpose  of  this  bill,  which  was 
passed  by  the  House  but  still  awaits  pas- 
sage by  the  Senate,  is  to  permit  the  use 
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of  methadone  in  detoxification  and 
maintenance  as  a  treatment  of  narcotics 
addiction  imder  the  Narcotic  Addict  Re- 
habilitation Act.  NARA  as  presently  writ- 
ten does  not  clearly  provide  for  the  use 
of  methadone  in  the  treatment  of  addic- 
tion. The  treatment  programs  operated 
by  or  funded  by  the  Federal  Government 
should  not  be  denied  the  use  of  metha- 
done, whose  value  in  the  treatment  of 
narcotics  addiction  has  been  proved  be- 
yond doubt.  The  bill  makes  clear  that  the 
treatment  professionals  in  federally  op- 
erated and  federally  funded  treatment 
programs  will  have  the  full  range  of 
treatment  modalities  available. 

ZKTXEIf  ATIOHAL  COMTBOI.  OF  MAKCOTICS  TmAmc 

It  Is  heartening  that  President  Nixon 
has  been  able  to  achieve  an  agreement 
with  the  Government  of  Turkey  under 
which  the  government  will  prohibit  the 
further  growth  of  the  opium  poppy  from 
which  morphine  and  heroin  are  derived. 
This  action  is  one  I  urged  as  early  as  the 
spring  of  1970  when  I  introduced  a  pro- 
posal directed  at  cutting  off  the  supply 
of  hardcore  narcotic  drugs  from  abroad. 
The  bill  I  introduced  at  that  time  au- 
thorized the  President  to  suspend  eco- 
nomic or  military  assistance  imder  for- 
eign aid  programs  to  any  country  which 
fails  to  take  appropriate  steps  to  prevent 
narcotic  drugs  produced  or  processed  in 
that  country  from  entering  the  United 
States  unlawfully.  Under  my  bill  the 
President  was  also  authorized  to  provide 
assistance  in  controlling  unlawful  nar- 
cotic production  to  countries  which  re- 
quire such  assistance. 

I  Jcdned  with  Congressman  Rodino,  the 
ranking  Democrat  on  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, in  sending  a  letter  to  all  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  It  has 
taken  the  President  2  years  to  achieve 
the  goal  of  our  proposed  legislation,  but 
we  hope  now  that  action  has  been  taken 
it  will  be  effective  in  stemming  the  flow 
of  much  of  the  heroin  which  enters  the 
United  States. 

We  cannot,  however,  depend  on  the 
agreement  with  Turkey  to  be  totally  ef- 
fective In  stopping  the  supply  of  heroin 
to  the  milted  States.  Although  it  is  esU- 
mated  presently  that  70  to  75  percent  of 
the  heroin  which  reaches  the  United 
States  originates  in  Turkey,  current  esti- 
mates are  that  the  United  States  con- 
siunes  only  about  1  percent  of  the  total 
world  production  of  opium.  The  Illicit 
opium  needs  of  this  country  could  be 
grown  on  about  10  square  miles  of  land 
in  provinces  in  Turkey,  Afghanistan,  and 
Pakistan  where  the  governments  of  those 
nations  do  not  exercise  control  over  the 
tribesmen  who  inhabit  those  areas. 

These  areas  are  wild  and  billy — ^ideal 
for  the  growing  of  the  opium  poppy,  but 
extremely  difficult  to  patrol.  The  tribes- 
men are  fiercely  independent  and  will  not 
consider  themselves  botmd  by  any  agree- 
ment made  by  governments  to  which 
they  owe  only  the  most  tenuous  alleitf- 
ance.  Far  more  opium  is  grown  In  the 
Far  East  than  in  the  areas  mentioned 
above,  although  at  the  present  time  only 
15  percent  of  the  heroin  which  reaches 
the  united  States  is  estimated  to  have 
originated  in  the  Far  East.  The  huge 
profit  obtainable  fiwn  the  heroin  traffic 
makes  me  peaslmisUc  that  the  Turkish 
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supply,  if  stopped,  will  not  be  replaced  by 
new  sources  of  supply  from  the  Far  East. 

We  need,  therefore,  to  expand  the 
agreement  reached  with  Turkey  to  other 
countries,  as  suggested  In  my  bill,  and  at 
the  same  time  we  need  to  Increase  the 
international  law  enforcement  efforts  to 
stop  heroin  smuggling. 

Earlier  this  year  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  reported  a  bill  to  Increase 
the  UJS.  participation  in  Interpol,  the 
IntemaUooal  Police  Organization.  We 
hope  that  Interpol,  with  the  increased 
financial  support  of  its  members,  will  be- 
came more  effective  In  «>«ri«tt<ng  national 
law  enforcement  agencies  in  coordinated 
efforts  to  stop  the  international  traffic  in 
illegal  narcotics. 

At  the  same  time  we  need  to  call 
upon  other  International  organizations, 
specifically  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion of  the  United  Nations,  for  assistance 
in  combating  our  International  heroin 
epidemic.  The  World  Organization  has 
been  working  for  years  on  projects  to 
combat  addiction  and  most  of  the  leading 
treatment  authorities  in  the  world  have 
contributed  to  useful  studies  on  the  ad- 
diction problems  of  other  countries.  Why 
not  use  this  accumulated  expertise  on  the 
addiction  problem  of  our  own  country? 
I  propose  that  we  ask  the  United  Na- 
tions, through  the  World  Health  Orga- 
nization, to  conduct  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  United  States  heroin  addic- 
tion problem  and  recommend  techniques 
for  the  ti-eatment  and  rehabilitation  of 
our  addict  population. 

CONCLXrUON 

My  experience  in  this  area  convinces 
me  that  tha«  are  no  simple  solutions 
to  the  problem  of  effective  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  of  narcotic  addicts.  A 
treatment  modality  which  is  successful 
with  one  addict  can  be  utterly  unsucces- 
ful  with  another.  Motivation  plays  an 
extremely  Important  role  In  determining 
the  likelihood  of  successful  rehabilitation 
of  the  addict,  and  an  addict  may  not 
be  sufBciently  motivated  towards  re- 
habilitation until  he  has  experienced 
successive  failures  to  achieve  rehabilita- 
tion. 

What  is  clear,  however,  is  that  there 
is  a  need  for  increased  ntmibers  of  treat- 
ment programs  offering  Increasing  varie- 
ties of  treatment  modalities.  We  must 
adopt  a  national  goal  of  providing  treat- 
ment for  every  drug  addicted  person, 
tailored  to  his  individual  need,  and  we 
must  commit  the  needed  Federal  re- 
sources to  achieve  this  goal. 


AN  ASSIGNMENT  IN  HONDURAS 

HON.  TOM  RAILSBACK 

or  nxxifoiB 
IN  TBS  HOTTBE  OF  REPBESKNTATIVES 

Wedneadav.  April  19.  1972 
Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  year 
after  year  OongTeas  has  vproprlated 
funds  for  the  Agency  for  Intenmtional 
Development.  Some  of  this  money  is  well 
spent.  BoBM  of  It  has  been  spent  fool- 
ishly. If  we  fully  understood  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two,  I  am  sure  Caa- 
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gress  could  handle  AID'S  aimual  budget 
more  wisely,  both  in  our  authorizations 
and  in  our  t^proprlations. 

One  of  my  constituents.  Armin  O. 
Grossmann.  of  Cambridge.  HI.,  stopped 
in  my  office  recently  to  describe  an  as- 
signment he  had  Just  completed  In  Hon- 
duras—one funded  larg^  by  AID— that 
is.  I  bdleve.  somewhat  remarkable.  Since 
his  experience  may  heU>  us.  as  lawmak- 
ers. Improve  our  legislative  performance, 
I  want  to  describe  it  for  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  Grossmann  retired  in  December 
after  30  years  as  manager  of  Henry  Serv- 
ice Co.,  a  cowotttive  Hairy  County 
farmers  own  and  use  to  buy  $4  million 
worth  of  feed,  fertilizer,  petroleimi 
products,  chemicals,  and  other  farm  sup- 
plies each  year  for  their  own  operations. 
This  cooperative— and  others  like  it  in 
Iowa.  Illinois,  and  Wlsocmsin — ^In  turn 
own  FS  Services,  a  large  wholesaling  and 
manufacturing  cooperative  with  head- 
quarters at  Bloomington. 

Just  before  BAr.  Grossman  retired,  a 
federation  of  farmers'  coopenrflves  in 
Honduras  asked  Volunteer  Development 
Corps,  headquartered  here  in  Washing- 
ton, to  send  someone  qualified  to  advise 
them  on  the  feasibilily  of  Importing 
commercial  fertilizer  in  bulk.  Honduras 
produces  no  fertilizer.  While  a  few  large 
banana  plantations  on  the  Caribbean 
coast  Import  bulk  fertilizer,  the  fertilizer 
Honduras  farmers  use  is  Imported  in 
bags.  The  co-op  federation  felt  farmers 
might  reduce  the  cost  of  fertilizer  if  it 
were  imported  in  bulk. 

UJS.  cooperatives  created  Volxmteer 
Development  Corps  2  years  ago  to  pro- 
vide short-term,  volunteer,  technical 
help  to  cooperatives  in  the  developing 
countries  at  their  request  These  co- 
operatives provide  part  of  VDC's  funds. 
AID  provides  most  of  Its  fimds  under  a 
grant.  VDC  asked  Mr.  Grossman  to  vol- 
unteer for  this  assignment,  and  he 
accepted. 

Mr.  OroBsmann  received  no  salary,  fee. 
or  honorarium  for  his  services.  With  AID 
funds,  VDC  paid  his  travel,  lod^ng. 
meals,  and  clothing  care,  and  it  also  paid 
his  wife's  expenses.  U.S.  cotveratives 
covered  sane  of  VDC's  administrative 
costs.  Tbe  Honduras  co-ops  provided  Mr. 
Grossmann's  in-country  travel,  an  inter- 
preter, a  place  to  work,  and  secretarial 
help.  This  was  a  genuine.  Joint  under- 
taking. 

After  thorough  investigation.  Mr. 
Grossmann  advised  the  Honduras  co-ops 
not  to  undertake  bulk  importation  of  fer- 
tilizer at  this  time.  They  are  not  now  dis- 
tributing enough  material,  he  explained, 
to  make  this  feasible.  This  advice  quite 
possibly  enabled  the  cooperatives  to 
avoid  sinking  as  much  as  $250,000  in  an 
an  unwise  venture. 

Mr.  Grossmann  did  not  stop  there.  He 
gave  these  Honduras  farmers  a  goal.  He 
told  them  that  when  they  are  tMniHiing 
six  times  as  much  fertilizer  as  ^ey  han- 
dled last  year,  they  ought  to  take  an- 
other look  at  their  propoaal.  It  may  then 
be  feasible.  He  also  urged  them,  mean- 
while, to  Import  and  distribute  bagged 
f ertiliaer  under  their  own  brand,  rent  a 
warehouse  and  tnxiks  to  distribute  It. 
and  thus  become  Independent  of  other 
Importers  and  dlikribiitan  m  that,  when 
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bulk  importation  beccmes  feasible,  they 
will  have  built  a  sound  operating  base. 
In  several  respects,  this  seems  to  me 
remarkable.  First,  it  was  Honduras  farm- 
ers who  triggered  this  undertaking.  Not 
their  government.  Not  the  AID  mission 
in  Tegucigalpa.  No  one  in  the  United 
States.  This  hdp.  we  can  be  sure,  was 
really  wanted. 

Second,  Mr.  Grossmann  advised  these 
Honduras  farmers  not  to  move  ahead 
now  with  their  proposal.  Sometimes,  even 
when  we  think  positively,  we  come  up 
with  a  negative  answer.  Mr.  Grossmann 
did.  And  "no"  may  be  quite  as  important 
as  "yes"  in  helping  the  pe<vle  of  lesser 
developed  countries  avoid  mistakes  while 
we  help  them  help  themselves. 

Third.  I  am  impressed  with  the  variety 
of  <Hvsnlzations  that  contributed  re- 
sources to  this  undertaking.  Mr.  Gross- 
mann. of  course,  volunteered  his  services. 
AID  and  U.S.  cooperatives  Jointly  finance 
the  work  of  Volunteer  Development 
Corps,  which  provided  the  Grossmann's 
travel  to  Honduras  and  expenses.  And  the 
co-<^  federation  there  provided  various 
support  services.  It  sounds  to  me.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  if  this  time  XJB.  taxpayers 
got  their  money's  worth. 

These  three  considerations — a  genuine 
desire  not  for  U.S.  money  but  for  UJS. 
assistance,  genuine  U.S.  competence 
based  on  years  of  experience,  and  a  pool- 
ing of  United  States  and  foreign  re- 
sources— may  help  us  d<'4<"g^i'ffh  be- 
tween money  wisely  spent  and  money 
foolishly  spent  as  each  year  we  consider 
AID'S  budget.  I  want  to  commend  my 
constituent.  Mr.  Grossmann,  not  only  for 
helping  tiie  farmers  of  Honduras,  but 
also  perhaps  for  hAiping  us  here  und» 
the  Capitol  dome. 


THE  NATION  DEEPLY  MOURNS  THE 
PASSING  OF  A  GREAT  AMERICAN. 
THE  HONORABLE  HARRY  BUR- 
DETTE   HAINES,    1882-1972 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

or  Mxw  JXBsrr 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRESENTATIVB8 

Wednesday,  April  19.  1972 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  30. 
1972,  a  reoiectful  silence  fell  upon  the 
city  of  Paterson.  the  Eighth  Congres- 
sional District,  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
and  our  United  States  of  America  with 
the  shock  and  ""<"«>«  of  losing  our  most 
outstanding  citizen,  benefactor,  news 
editor,  publisher,  and  friend  to  all,  the 
Honorable  Harry  Burdette  Haines,  who 
entered  into  eternal  rest  after  a  lifetime 
of  dedicated  eminent  service  to  his  fel- 
low man.  I  ask  my  colleagues  here  in  the 
Coagress  to  Join  with  me  in  tribute  to  all 
ofhisgoodwoilEs. 

His  most  prestigious  newspaper,  the 
Paterson  News,  has  eloquenUy  provided 
the  historic  background  of  his  life  which 
has  provided  a  quality  of  excellence  that 
bespeaks  a  great  era  in  our  Nation's  his- 
tory in  which  Harry  B.  Haines  has  made 
a  significant  contribution  that  is  forever 
etched  in  lasting  memory  in  the  hearts 
of  all  of  us  who  have  had  the  privilege 
and  htmor  of  knowing  him.  Mr.  Speaker. 


Tall, 
tbe 
tbe 


Mr. 
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I  respectfully  request  permission  to^ace 
his  newspaper's  statement  of  Fii  lay, 
March  31  at  this  point  in  the  recor  1  of 
Ccogress  as  follows: 

Habst  B.  HAuns  Dm  At  89;  Nkws  Pttbli  ihzb 
Fob  61  Ybabs 

HMTy  B.  Haines,  editor  and  publlsb<  r  of 
The  PatersoD  News  for  61  years,  died  Tt  an- 
day  at  Doctors  Hospital,  New  York,  folio  ring 
a  britS  Ulnees.  He  was  89  years  old. 

Born  Sept.  18,  1882  In  his  parents'  apart- 
ment above  the  Altoona  (Pa.)  Morning 
the  new8piq>er  published  by  bla  father, 
late  Edward  B.  Haines,  he  w«a  brought  a 
age  of  two  to  Paterson.  His  father  at 
time   founded   The    Morning   Call   whl(^   is 
now  combined  with  The  News. 

Long  known  as  a  "crusading  editor, 
Haines  took  over  the  reins  of  llie  Mewfc  In 
1911  following  the  death  of  his  father.  T  lere 
were  then  four  newspapers  In  Paterson,  Tlie 
Press  and  Ouardlan.  which  later  comb  ned. 
The  Call,  whlob  at  that  time  was  Indep  ind- 
ent and  The  News.  The  sole  remaining  i  aper 
Is  Tbe  News. 

As  a  youth,  Mr.  Haines  was  one  of  the 
first  automobile  owners  In  New  Jersey  He, 
along  with  the  late  Henry  Ford,  found  ir  ot 
the  automobUe  dynasty,  the  late  Ouy 
Vaugban,  former  president  of  C\irtlss-^  Ic^t 
Corporation,  and  many  other  pioneers  ]  artl- 
clpaited  In  the  "CHldden  Tours."  Amongjthelr 
achievements  were  the  first  trii>s  by  au''^ 
bile  from  the  last  to  the  West  Coasts 
United  States  and  a  tour  through 
eral  yean  after  the  Spanlah-Amerl< 

An  ind^endent  In  politics,  BCr.  Hal: 
a  friend  of  many  outstanding  public 
Included  among  these  were  tbe  late 
Woodrow  Wilson  when  he  was  govei 
New  Jersey.  The  News  at  that  time 
large  }ob  plant  and  was  offldal  prln 
the  state.  Also  among  his  close  ftleids  was 
the  late  VJS.  Senator  Walter  E.  Edge  twice 
governor  of  New  Jersey  and  mmtoamwt  dor  to 
Ranoe,  and  the  late  Bernard  Barucb,  adviser 
to  several  presidents. 

CHTntcHXUa  TamuTa 

One  of  the  moat  T<ng"i*^r  honors  co;  iferred 
upon  Mr.  Haines  was  the  recognltloi  given 
him  by  Lady  Clementine  Churchill  when 
she  presented  him  with  two  copies  >f  the 
80th  Mrthday  tribute  to  Sir  Winston  C  lurch- 
Ul  a  personal  friend.  Copy  No.  11  wi  s  pre- 
sented to  the  City  of  Paterson  in  Lady 
Ohurchlll's  b^alf  and  Copy  No.  9  ina  re- 
tained for  Mr.  Halnea'  own  library.  Thk  pre- 
sentatKm  was  made  In  appreciation  of  the 
tiibute  paid  to  tlie  late  Sir  Winston  it  the 
time  of  his  daath  by  16,000  Paterson  ^ool 
children  under  Mr.  Balnea'  a|>onsorBhli .  Im- 
preased  by  the  number  ot  spontaneous  1  >tters 
sent  to  him  by  Pateraon  school  ehldren, 
asking  whether  they  ml|^t  do  somethl  ng  to 
honor  tlM  great  atateaman,  Mr.  Haln<s  of- 
fered to  tfKoA  the  condolences  of  all  the  city's 
public,  private  and  parochial  sobool  ch  Idren 
to  Lady  ChxirtihlU  in  a  boimd  vtdume.  With 
the  cooperation  of  the  Board  of  Edw  atlon 
and  the  school  faculties.  16,000  letters  were 
received.  Thej  were  handsomely  boui  A  In 
leather  with  an  Introductory  llluml  wted 
text  by  the  master  printers  of  St.  Antt  ony's 
OuUd. 

Mr.  Raines  at  one  time  was  a  vice  ;  iresl- 
dent  of  the  Sperry  ft  Huteblnaon  Co.  an<  I  The 
News  In  Its  job  plant  printed  the  S.  ft  H. 
green  trading  stampa. 

During  World  War  I  Mr.  Haines  h  ild  a 
commission  aa  a  captain  In  the  VS.  i  itoj. 
Later  he  was  honored  by  being  iqipotnA  id  an 
honorary  lieutenant  colonel  by  the  New 
Jvnmf  National  Ouard. 

Ilie  New  Jtnmy  Partdmen's  Benw  olent 
Association  for  hU  efforts  on  bebalf  <  t  tbe 
police  presented  him  with  a  gold  oani ,  one 
of  the  few  at  this  type  presented  b;  the 
organlaaitlon. 

Whan  the  depresalon  of  the  "SOb  Mrud  .  Mr. 
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Hsines  established  The  News  Save-A-Bome 
Fund  which  provided  food  and  sustenance 
for  more  than  1,000  families  until  municipal 
relief  was  begun.  For  this  effort  be  was  cited 
in  1930  as  outstanding  citizen  by  Paterson's 
service  dubs. 

In  1963  he  Inttlated  a  project  to  memorlal- 
lae  Christopher  Columbus  with  the  result 
thait  funds  were  raised  to  build  the  Oolimibus 
Memorial  in  Easttaide  Park.  For  this  endeavor 
he  was  awarded  Italy's  highest  decoration  to 
a  non-cltlzen,  the  "Star  of  Solidarity"  In 
1964. 

■DrrOBIALB    WON    ACCLAIM 

Twice  honored  by  Freedoms  Foundation 
for  bis  edltorlaU  awakening  a  renewed  ap- 
preciation for  the  American  heritage,  be  also 
led  a  drive  In  1967  to  dlq;>Uy  the  colors  on 
patriotic  holidays.  This  successful  campaign 
brought  him  an  award  from  the  New  Jersey 
Department,  Jewish  War  Veterans,  as  New 
Jersey's  outstanding  dtlzen  in  1987.  The 
same  year  he  was  honored  by  the  Paterson 
Dux  Club  as  Its  "Man  of  the  Tear." 

Numerous  organdBSittons  conferred  honor- 
ary membership  status  upon  him  Including 
Paterson  Rotary  and  Paterson  Klwanls  clubs. 
He  also  held  an  honorary  membership  In  the 
Knights  of  Columbus,  In  appreciation  of  his 
leaderablp  In  the  campaign  to  erect  a  statue 
of  Msgr.  Anthony  Stein  in  Sandy  Hill  Park 
as  wtil  as  other  Catholic  causes. 

Mr.  Haines  spearheaded  a  campaign  to 
raise  funds  for  an  addition  to  Bamert  Me- 
morial Hoepltal  and  dedicated  a  special  room 
In  honor  of  his  parents  In  St.  Joeeph's 
Hoepltal. 

In  the  Interest  of  human  understanding 
he  caused  to  be  erected  at  City  Hall  Plasa 
statues  <3t  Nathan  Bamert.  Pateraon 's  only 

Jewish  mayor  and  outstanding  phllanthro* 
plst.  and  Dr.  Andrew  F.  MCBrtde.  three-time 
mayor  of  Pateraon,  a  Catholic  physician  be- 
loved by  all  the  people,  to  join  the  statue  of 
Garret  A.  Hobart.  a  Protestant  and  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  United  Staitea,  tb\ia  r^resenUng 
the  Ulnlty  of  the  f  altha. 

In  1068  he  led  a  "BeUeTS  In  America" 
campaign  that  won  the  support  of  38  govem- 
nors,  tbe  White  House,  three  Cabinet  mam- 
ben,  leading  members  of  the  n.S.  Senate 
and  House  of  Bepreaentatlves,  national,  state 
and  local  Chamber  of  Conmieroe  heads  aa 
well  as  businessmen,  editors,  publishers  and 
plain  cltlxena. 

In  1989  he  was  made  an  honorary  member 
of  the  International  Printing  Pressmen  and 
AsslBtants'  Union  and  In  196S  he  was  hon- 
ored as  the  founder  of  tbe  Pateraon  Jayoaes. 

Among  bis  achievements  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Plasa  of  Memories  In  East- 
side  Park  dedicated  to  his  parenta  and  the 
parents  of  all  Patersonlans.  Mother's  Day 
services  are  held  there  each  year. 
roBWABO  PATBBSON  rotntUB 

Mr  Halnea  was  a  founder  of  Forward  Pat- 
erson and  led  the  fight  to  have  the  Great 
Falls  of  the  Passaic  Blver  recognised  and 
restored  to  its  merited  position  as  the  birth- 
place of  the  dty.  Thin  culminated  In  suooeas 
when  the  V.B.  Department  of  the  bitsncr 
designated  the  Falla  and  adjaosnt  InduatHal 
complex  aa  a  Mattonal  Historic  District.  The 
Great  FUls  Park  orerlooklng  the  Falls  was 
dedicated  last  year. 

Mr.  Haines  for  a  number  of  years  was  pres- 
ident of  the  daUy  newspaper  division  of  the 
New  Jersey  Press  Aaaooiatimi.  Ha  held  hon- 
orary membsridilp  m  the  New  Jersey  Patrol- 
men's Benevolent  Association  and  the  Fire- 
men's Benevolent  Aaeoelation.  the  asth  Blue 
and  Gray  AasocUtlon.  OptlmlsU'  Interna- 
tional. New  Jersey  Association  of  State  Chiefs 
of  PoUoe  and  many  other  service,  clvlo  and 
veterans  organiaations. 

BS  was  a  member  of  the  American  Society 
of  New«apsr  Editors.  New  Jersey  Press  As- 
sociation, rssesln  County  WIstorloal  Soolaty. 
Passaic  County  Grand  Jurats'  Aasodatkm. 
the  American  Academy  of  PoUtlcal  and  8o- 
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clal  Sciences,  Old  Timers'  AthleUc  Associa- 
tion, the  Pica  Club,  Paterson  Guam  Club, 
Loyal  Order  of  Mooee,  New  York  Athletic 
Club,  the  Lotus,  Friars  and  Lambs  Clubs  of 
New  York,  the  OolumbU  Yacht  Club,  Matro- 
poUtan  Club,  New  York  Advertising  Club, 
North  Jersey  Country  Club,  Grand  Street 
Boys  of  New  York,  Paterson  Boys  Club,  the 
PoUce  AthleUc  League  of  New  York,  the 
National  Premlvun  Advertising  Association  of 
which  be  was  a  past  secretary  and  United 
Press  IntematlonaL 

Mr.  Haines  was  the  son  of  tbe  late  Edward 
B.  and  Sarah  Halnee.  He  was  predeceased 
by  a  sister,  Esther.  He  Is  survived  by  his 
wife,  the  former  Helene  Brundage;  a  son. 
Edward;  one  grandson.  Harry;  a  grand- 
daughter, Mrs.  Frank  (Diane)  Donate;  a 
nephew  and  niece,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edsell  Brun- 
dage, of  Montvllle. 

I  am  deQ>ly  saddened  by  the  loss  of  a 
personal  friend.  Mr.  Haines  was  a  long- 
standing perscmal  friend  of  the  Roe  fam- 
ily for  generations.  His  love  for  the  dty 
of  Paterson  and  his  unselfish  and  never- 
ending  labors  for  his  beloved  city  are 
without  parallel.  He  was  a  man  of  out- 
standing qualities  and  his  contributions 
for  Passaic  County,  N  J.  and  the  Nation 
could  fill  volumes.  His  passing  leaves  a 
void  which  can  never  be  filled.  Of  his 
life  on  earth,  almost  four  score  and  10 
years,  it  can  truly  be  said: 

Well  done  thou  good  and  faithful  serv- 
ant .  .  .  enter  now  into  thy  eternal  rest. 

The  warmth  of  the  friendship  of  Harry 
B.  Haines  to  me  and  all  of  the  members 
of  my  family  throughout  the  years  is  a 
treasure  ot  Ufe  that  helps  make  living 
worthwhile — and  I  know  that  all  of  those 
who  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  num- 
bered amongst  his  friends  share  my  high 
esteem  stnd  respect  for  the  quality  of  the 
leadership  of  this  outstanding  Individual 
of  our  times. 

Ilie  richness  of  his  wisdom  as  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  News  and  the  com- 
passion and  benevolence  of  his  helping 
hsmd  to  those  in  need  have  truly  en- 
riched our  community,  State,  and  Nation 
Mid  wUl  be  sorely  missed  by  all  of  us. 

We  trust  that  his  family  will  soon  find 
ftM^tng  oomfort  In  the  faith  that  Ood 
has  given  them  and  in  the  knowledge 
that  the  Honorable  Harry  Burdette 
Haines  Is  now  under  His  eternal  care. 
Blay  he  rest  In  peace. 


THE    PUOHT    OP    VETERANS 
IN  FLORIDA 


HON.  LOUIS  FREY,  JR. 

or  ruNUDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  <»  BEPRESENTATTVEB 

Wednesday,  April  19.  1972 

Mr.  PREY.  Bdr.  I^)eaker.  veterans  who 
have  been  disabled  as  a  result  of  serrloe 
in  the  Anned  Poroes  deserve  special  rec- 
ognition and  gratitude.  Although  there  is 
no  way  to  fully  compensate  a  man  who 
has  suffered  irreparable  physical  or 
mental  injury  in  his  country's  service,  I 
feel  we  must  at  least  provide  basic  health 
services  and  reasonable  compensation  for 
expenses  incurred  as  a  result  of  such 
injuries. 

Since  my  congressional  district  in- 
cudes a  large  number  at  veterans,  I  am 
acutely  aware  of  their  problems  and 
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health  needs.  There  are,  for  instance, 
over  40.000  veterans  in  Brevard  County 
alone.  Moreover,  there  is  every  indication 
that  the  veteran  population  of  this  ares 
win  continue  to  grow.  Patrick  Air  Ptorce 
Base  located  in  Brevard  has  brought 
many  retired  veterans  from  the  mili- 
tary to  the  area.  The  aerospace  industry 
has  brought  veterans  and  retired  mili- 
tary per8<mnel  to  the  area  because  of  the 
nature  of  their  professicMial  requirements. 
In  addition,  huge  land  development  proj- 
ects are  attracting  veterans  to  the  area. 
General  Devdopment  Corp.  has  about 
5.500  people  in  its  Port  Malabar  and  St. 
John  developments.  About  70  peroent  of 
these  families  are  headed  by  veterans 
This  company  projects  3,500  homes  per 
year  in  the  next  3  years — and  most  of 
them  wiU  be  occupied  by  retired  military 
veterans.  GAC,  another  large  land  de- 
velopment company,  has  recently  started 
a  mobile  home  community,  and  is  en- 
couraging retirees  to  settle  there,  m  ad- 
dition,   all   interested    agencies    within 
Brevard  Cotmty,  including  the  Brevard 
Economic  Development  Council,  cham- 
bers of  commerce,  and  other  groups  and 
financial  Institutions  are  advertising  to 
military  retirees  to  make  Brevard  Coun- 
ty tiieir  home.  The  veteran  populaticm  of 
tile  area  can  do  nothing  but  expand.  The 
same  is  true  in  my  other  three  counties  of 
Orange,  Osceola,  and  Indian  River. 

As  a  result  of  this  huge  and  rapid  in- 
flux of  veterans  to  my  district,  health 
care  facilities  have  been  unable  to  keep 
up  with  the  rising  demand  for  health 
services.  Moreover,  reduced  compensa- 
tion paymoits  due  to  inflation  together 
with  gaps  in  programs  compensating  dis- 
abled veterans  are  compounding  the  sit- 
uation. 

Consequently,  I  am  today  Introducing 
a  package  of  four  bills  which,  if  enacted, 
would  provide  needed  health  services  as 
wdl  as  increased  compensation  to  meet 
more  reasonably  and  adequately  the 
needs  of  veterans  residing  In  central 
Florida.  And,  by  providing  such,  these 
measures  would  relieve  civilian  facilities 
of  a  considerable  burden.  Veterans  funds 
used  for  military-connected  injuries 
would  be  injected  instead,  in  one  form 
or  another,  into  the  local  economy. 

The  most  Important  of  these  measures 
would  establish  a  500-bed  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospital  in  Brevard  County. 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  past,  dedalons  to 
build  VA  hospitals  have  been  based  on 
such  primary  factors  as  veteran  popu- 
lation concentratioD.  demand,  and  the 
ability  to  recruit  professional  staff.  Cen- 
tral norida.  and  Brevard  County  in  par- 
ticular, qualify  and  need  a  VA  hospital. 
As  I  mentioned  earlier,  there  are  over 
40,000  veterans  in  Brevard  alone,  and 
several  times  that  number  In  the  neigh- 
boring counties  of  Seminole,  Orange,  In- 
dian River,  Osceola.  St.  Lude,  Mutln. 
Okeechobee,  most  of  Volusia,  parts  of 
Pahn    Beach.    Hi^ilands,    Lake    and 
Olade — the  area  such  a  hisQiital  would 
serve.  An  estimated  15,000  veterans  frxm 
Brevard   County    alone   are   currently 
receiving  service  from  VA  medical  facili- 
ties. At  present,  they  must  travel  a  mini- 
mum distance  of  161  miles  to  St  Peters- 
burg, which  is  wliere  the  closest  of  Flor- 
ida's four  VA  hospitals  is  located.  If  they 


choose,  the  veterans  can  travel  172  miles 
to  the  Miami  hospital.  183  miles  to  the 
Oainesville  hospital,  or  a  comparable 
distance  to  a  projected  hospital  in 
Tampa. 

In  addition  to  the  large  concentration 
of  veterans,  and  the  long  distances  to 
the  nearest  VA  facilities,  there  is  the 
questicHi  of  treatment  availabiUty.  Area 
veterans  who  need  emergency  treat- 
ment, or  who  have  a  service-connected 
disability  are  stmetimes  able  to  use  the 
75-bed  Patrick  Air  Force  Base  Hospital. 
However,  veterans  who  need  nonemer- 
gency treatment  generally  are  turned 
away,  and  must  go  to  one  of  the  more 
distant  VA  hospitals.  At  present,  there 
is  a  waiting  list  of  more  than  500  for 
GainesvUle's  450-bed  VA  hospital.  There 
is  a  waiting  list  of  over  300  for  the  Bay 
Pines  VA  hospital  in  St.  Petersburg. 

The  Brevard  area  offers  large  numbers 
of  qualified  medical  personnel  who  would 
be  able  to  assist  veterans  in  a  new  VA 
hospital.  Besides  Patrick  APB  Hospital, 
there  are  four  existing  civilian  hospitals 
and  five  nursing  homes  in  Brevard  it- 
self. A  current  census  of  medical  doctors 
in  the  county  totals  166,  working  in  al- 
most all  specialties,  and  also  938  active 
registered  nurses.  The  county  has  a  men- 
tal health  clinic  recognized  as  one  of  the 
best  in  the  State. 

In  the  past  it  has  been  argued  that  VA 
hospitals  should  be  located  near  medical 
training  Institutes.  There  are  already 

168  VA  hospitals  in  the  Nation  and  only 
97  medical  training  institutes.  In  view  of 
the  qualified  area  personnel  to  assist  vet- 
erans, it  is  obvious  that  a  medical  train- 
ing Institute  as  a  construction  require- 
ment Is  not  mandatoiy  here. 

Brevard  is  accessible  to  the  surroimd- 
ing  counties.  It  Is  served  by  an  excellent 
highway  network  and  is  in  an  air  center 
served  by  excellent  Interstate  and  intra- 
state air  transportation  facilities. 

There  are  at  least  five  sites  in  the  area 
which  are  available  for  a  new  VA  hospi- 
tal at  no  cost  to  the  Government,  lliese 
offers  come  from  agencies  and  individ- 
uals who  feel  that  there  is  a  distinct  need 
for  a  VA  facility  hi  the  Brevard  area. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  and  the 
OfBce  of  Management  and  Budget  In  the 
9l8t  Congress  opposed  legislation  for  this 
new  VA  hospital  on  budgetary  grounds. 
Hopefully,  with  increased  funding  for 
VA  facilities,  they  wIU  reverse  them- 
selves. Infiation  should  not  be  used  as  an 
excuse  for  denying  our  veterans  the  levd 
Of  service  and  benefits  which  they  de- 
serve and  require. 

Two  of  the  three  other  biUs  I  intitxluce 
today  would  Increase  the  benefits  for  vet- 
erans, which  have  been  reduced  because 
of  inflation.  Presently,  an  estimated  123,- 
000  veterans  must  subsist  on  an  allow- 
ance of  $25  per  month  for  a  10  percent 
disability  to  )450  per  month  for  a  total 
disability. 

LegldaUon  I  introduee  today  wtndd 
provide  an  immediate  increase  of  10  per- 
cent in  monthly  compensatian  payments 
to  our  disabled  vetenms.  TUs  Ineieaae 
would  take  into  acooimt  both  the  kMs  in 
purehastaig  value  slnoe  JUIy  1970  and  the 
estimaited  addtttonal  kws  wiileh  will  oc- 
cur before  the  next  review  of  the  dis- 
ability compensation  mognm. 
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lliere  is  an  especially  urgent  case  for 
increasing  the  $47  monthly  award  for 
anatomical  loss.  This  amount  was  es- 
tablished in  1952,  20  years  ago,  and  nu- 
merous attempts  to  introduee  legislation 
to  correct  the  situation  have  failed. 
Meanwhile  the  severdy  or  totally  dis- 
abled war  veteran  suffers  a  particularly 
high  loss  in  both  economic  and  noneco- 
ncHnlc  terms  for  his  service  to  his  coun- 
try. His  present  earnings  are  inadequate. 
Available  statistical  data  show  that  the 
1971  average  earnings  for  production 
workers  in  private  manufacturing  indus- 
tries were  $7,809,  idiile  the  comiiensa- 
Uon  for  the  severely  disabled,  unem- 
ployed war  veteran  is  $5,400  per  year. 

The  final  bill  which  I  propose  today 
would  assist  veterans  with  a  peimanent 
and  total  service-connected  disabiUty 
due  to  the  loss  of  the  use  of  one  upper  ami 
one  lower  extremity,  to  acquire  specially 
adapted  housing,  lliis  is  an  expense 
which  these  veterans  cannot  afford,  and 
it  should  be  borne  by  those  whom  they 
defended. 

In  sununary,  Mr.  Speaker .  if  these  bills 
should  receive  favorable  consideration, 
the  many  disabled  veterans  in  central 
Florida  would  have  adequate  health  fa- 
cilities available,  and  benefits  to  meet 
their  expenses. 


INHERITINO  THE  WORUJ—A  PORDlf 

FOR  CHILDREN 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or  MXW  TOIK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBBENTATIVS8 
Wednesday.  April  19.  1972 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  chil- 
dren's pubUshOT,  Russell  Dodworth  has 
made  a  considerable  contribution  toward 
bridging  the  gap  between  rich  and  poor, 
young  and  old,  black  and  white  by  creat- 
ing a  fonmi  in  which  young  peofde — 
principally  between  the  ages  of  9  and 
18— can  express  their  views  on  the  sig- 
nificant issues  of  today  through  his  "In- 
beriting  the  World"  columns  In  the  New 
Yoi^  Voice. 

Dodworth's  newspaper  column  invites 
the  young  people  to  write  "stories"  on 
drugs,  ecology,  war,  radau,  life  styles 
and  politics  with  messages  of  social  re- 
form and  community  improvement,  llie 
articles  always  close  with  a  new  idea  or 
solution. 

In  the  first  edition  of  the  "Inheriting 
the  Worid"  column  in  the  New  York 
Voice,  a  9-year-<rid  boy,  John  McCbnnick. 
rq)orts  on  "Child  Discriminaam"  when 
he  and  his  young  friend  are  not  treated 
democratically  and  overpassed  by  adult 
cusUmierB  at  the  pizxa  parior;  Tom  Max- 
well, age  12.  wishes  "peace  Instead  of 
piece"  for  the  New  Year;  Robert  Whltey. 
age  10.  enjoys  his  experience  In  scout- 
ing but  wants  to  see  more  room  for  black 
fathers  on  the  executive  council  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  so  "all  can  benefit  from  the 
practical  knowledge  and  expolenoe  of 
ordinary  working  pe(^e  and  be  uaefol 
to  his  fdlow  scouts";  Sally  Jenkins,  age 
11,  "bdieves  in  equal  pay  and  Job  oppor- 
tunities for  women  but  sttvs  at  'Dutch 
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Treat' "  and  says  "why  go  dutch  when 
you  do  not  have  to?";  Kim  Wha  Yoi  ng, 
age  16,  proposes  the  idea  of -a  new  jooon 
the  President's  Cabinet,  "Secretaryi  of 
Pensions  to  protect  and  prevent  fookh 
and  mainly  selfish  investments  by 
funds  of  labor  unions  and  insuraikce 
companies." 

Andrea  Wolkenberg,  age  14,  feels  t  tat 
there  should  be  a  new  respect  and  regud 
for  people  who  work  with  their  hani  Is: 
and  Hunt  Richardson,  age  13,  who  is 
optimistic  about  world  peace  with  m<  re 
standardization,  that  is,  system  of  wa  Id 
currency,  weight,  and  measure. 

Russell  "Rusty"  Dodworth  las 
launched  a  successor  to  his  contlnuj  ig 
concept  of  having  the  children  wi  te 
about  the  world  the  way  they,  the  n- 
selves.  see  it:  the  "Overground  Pre  is" 
magazine. 

Dodworth  and  his  associates  are  aw  ure 
that  these  yoxmg  children  are  the  i  ew 
crop  of  leadership  for  the  future. 

I  woiild  like  to  share  now  some  of  ht 
articles  that  have  appeared  in  Mr.  D  m1- 
worth's  newspaper  column  since  the  in- 
ception of  Ihherlting  the  World  in  the 
New  York  Voice  on  October  1,  1971.  ^e 
articles  follow: 

INHBUTTN a    TRK  WOSLS 

(By  Rtusell  Dodworth) 

TBS    TOT7NGEB    OKNKRATION    SPZAXS    TTB 

Since  we  first  announced  tbe  comlr 
the  "Inheriting  the  World"  cc^mnn,  m»t 
has  been  flowing  In  and  the  topics  hi 
proved  to  be  moat  Interesting.  The  New  Tq 
Voice  and  I  have  discovered  that  there's 
segment  of  the  population  (the  nln9  to  s^ 
teen  group),  unexplored  for  their  Id 
There's  plenty  more  ore  In  the  mine:  tke 
minds  ot  younger  people,  heretofore  vole  >• 
lees  In  dty  newspapers. 

Now  thttt  the  voting  age  Is  down  to  elgh  ;- 
•en,  younger  people  will  sooner  have  an  U  k- 
portant  touch  of  control  and  more  rapid  j, 
qualify  for  leadership  In  the  world  that  th  ly 
know  (In  youth's  leas  biased  conscience)  is 
not  entirely  right.  Tbe  beet  way  to  alter, 
have  a  course  change,  in  our  attitude,  Isito 
air  our  thoughts.  Beginning  from  there,  come 
creative  ideas  and  a  few  "answers",  poesltiy. 

Publishing  the  thoughts  and  opinions  j  of 
"Inheriting  the  World",   In  the  New  Tdrk 
Voice,  will  also  give  piurents,  who  may  ]i 
happen  to  be  glancing,  a  few  ways  to  relfte 
to  their  own  kids  and,  as  need  be,  un<l 
stand  "where  theyYe  at?" 

JOBN  M'COUaCK,   AOK   • 
CHILO  DISCBIMINA-nOM 

Once,  I  went  to  a  plssa  parlor  with  kny 
friend.  Robert,  and  we  went  up  and  ordered 
one  largj  plzsa.  They  made  one  large 
and  cut  It  up  Into  pieces  and  they  sdi  1 
to  peofrie  who  only  wanted  one  sUoe. 

We  waited  fifteen  minutes  and  they 
another  plzaa  and  gave  it  to  people  who 
only  buying  one  slice. 

Then,  a  lady  came  and  she  ordered  a  li 
pl^ui  and  tbey  gave  It  to  her.  The  plzaa 
Icr  started  working  on  another  pUsza  and 
lady  heard  \i»  talking. 

Robert  and  I  were  talking  about  the  situa- 
tion. She   (the  lady)    went  up  to  the 
ud  said,  "How  come  I  got  my  plna 
they   did?"   Tbe    guy   mumbled   and 
"theirs  U  oooklng". 

Then,  tbe  plaaa  was  done  and  he  gav<  i 
to  us  and  we  walked  home  with  it 

What  I  Think  About  What  Happensf 
thought  tbe  cook  was  not  paying  at 
to  us  because  we  were  children.  I  also  tliknk 
thsA,  If  tbe  lady  did  not  say  anything, 
would  not  have  gotten  It  I 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


ANDaKA  WOLKXNBSaO,   14,  ON  BKHLKD  WOSKCBS 

Skilled  workers,  such  as  watchmakers, 
shoemakers,  metal  workers  and  piano  tuners, 
etc.,  are  becoming  more  and  more  difficult 
to  find.  This  Is  due,  mainly,  to  social  preju- 
dice because  parents  want  their  children  to 
become  doctors,  lawyers,  and  businessmen, 
plus  go  Into  fields  associated  with  brains 
and  money. 

For  Instance,  the  Sanitary  Engineer  (gar- 
bage collector)  is  rtlscrlmlnatert  against  be- 
caviae  his  Job  Involves  handling  garbage, 
which  the  people,  themselves,  make.  He  also 
makes  good  money  and  Just  Imagine  where 
we  would  be  without  him.  The  streets  would 
be  covered  with  garbage,  smelling  like  hell, 
as  was  proved  when  the  sanitation '  depart- 
ment went  on  strike. 

Skilled  workers  are  being  killed  off  by  tech- 
nology. Machines  are  replacing  them  and 
usuaUy  don't  do  as  good  a  Job.  I  believe,  if 
we  make  more  of  a  demand  for  handmade 
goods,  which  are.  Indeed,  finer,  more  skilled 
workers  will  I4>pear. 

MS.    SAU.T    JSNKIKS,    AOB    11 
"WOMAN'S   BIGHTS" 

My  opinion  of  woman's  rights  is  that 
woman  should  have  equal  pay,  equal  Job  op- 
portunities and  be  able  to  do  anything  they 
want.  My  main  opinion  Is  that  the  "libera- 
tion movement"  Is  going  too  far.  Some 
women  (ladles)  won't  let  a  man  open  a 
door  for  them  and  they  even  let  the  man 
step  out  of  the  elevator  first.  Iliat,  I  think. 
Is  ridiculous.  Women  are  given  aU  the  ad- 
vantages but  some  of  them  don't  realize  It! 
A  group  of  my  fellow  females  think  that  If  a 
man  pays  for  her  dinner,  he  Is  discriminat- 
ing against  her;  some  ladles  Insist  on  going 
"Dutch  Treat."  That  doesn't  really  matter  to 
me  but  why  go  Dutch  Treat  when  you  don't 
have  to? 

TOM   MAXWELL,   AOB    IS 

On  peace,  I  like  to  say:  "let  us  have  it  I" 
For  the  New  Year  coming  up,  I  sincerely 
want  to  have  "peace"  and  not  "piece". 

This  country  has  been  undergoing  a  lot  of 
change  and  I'm  hopeful  that  she  will  not 
crack  at  her  seams. 

In  the  true  revolutionary  spirit  that  we 
once  had  almost  300  years  ago,  I  depend  on 
seeing  New  Sincerity  for  tbe  rights  of  other 
Individuals. 

Let  every  adult  or  boy  and  girl  see  "where 
It's  at"  because  we  all  have  to  live  togetber. 

HXntT  BICBAKDSON,  AGS  13 
WOBLD  COOPKBATION 

Nixon's  trip  to  China  has  benefited  the 
UjS.  and  China  In  many  ways.  There  Is  one 
obvious  way  It  has  benefited  the  two  coun- 
tries which  Is  an  Improved  diplomatic  rela- 
tion. There  are  many  other  benefits  but  my 
main  point  Is,  could  this  lead  to  total  and 
united  cooperation  with  the  Chinese  If  tripe 
like  this  one  were  to  be  continued?  Also, 
could  It  be  a  factor  for  world  cooperation?  I 
believe  so.  Perhaps  In  a  couple  of  decades, 
we  might  all  have  only  one  system  of  cur- 
rency, weight  and  measure.  Using  the  metric 
system,  for  Instance. 

Who  knows?,  maybe  this  wonderful  world 
cooperation  thing  could  happen  in  five  years. 

I  am  for  peace  In  this  world  Just  as  much 
as  anyone.  Probably  the  best  way  to  have 
peace,  world  peace,  that  Is,  Is  to  have  total 
world  cooperation.  So  let's  have  more  of  these 
diplomatic  trips. 

BOBBBT  WHirBT,  AGS  10 

BOOirrPotTT 

It  takes  a  certain  amount  of  courage  to 
wear  a  scout  uniform  these  days.  Other  kids, 
who  usually  have  nothing  else  to  do.  tease 
and  make  fun  of  our  traditional  "good  guy" 
uniform.  This  Is  what  I  want  and  enjoy 
doing  and  the  others  wouldn't  be  on  the  out- 
side long.  If  tbey  knew  the  kind  of  fun  I 
have. 

Perti^M  half  the  trouble  la  that  there  Isnt 
enough  future  for  a  black  father  In  Scouting. 
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The  Boy  Scout  Council,  on  the  level  Impor- 
tant enough  to  take  a  full-time  salary  paid 
Job  Is  full  of  rich  men  who  enjoy  getting  to- 
gether. They  have  a  real  good  time  talking 
about  brotherhood  and  these  folks  aak  each 
other  for  donations.  The  important  thing 
Is  that  these  men  do  not  benefit  from  know- 
ing other  men  with  less  education  and  lower 
Income  slix4>ly  because  they  discriminate  by 
making  tbelr  requirements  so  high.  I  think 
the  practical  knowledge  and  eqierlenoe  that 
ordinary  working  people  have  can  be  useful 
to  my  feUow  scouts.  I  guess  It's  hard  to  flgbt 
an  exclusive  club  and  then  Rockefeller  prob- 
ably wouldn't  leave  a  big  tip  at  lunch. 


RIOHT-TO-WORK  LAW  FAVORED  BY 
WIDE  MARGIN 


HON.  BILL  ARCHER 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedneiday.  April  19.  1972 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  column  by  Ray  McHugh, 
Washington  Bureau  Chief.  Copley  News 
Service,  that  a];H)eared  in  the  San  Diego 
Union  on  March  30,  1972. 

In  his  column,  Mr.  McHiigh  notes  that 
a  poll  conducted  by  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Independent  Business  shows  93 
percent  of  the  organization's  295.000 
members  favor  enactment  of  H.R.  11827, 
a  bill  introduced  by  Congressman  Sam 
Stxiger,  myself,  and  17  other  cosponsors 
that  would  ban  compulsory  unionism. 

According  to  McHugh.  the  federation 
reports  that: 

Tbls  Is  tbe  largest  majority  recorded  on 
any  questloa  in  recent  years.  ...  No  state 
registers  lees  than  91  per  cent  support. 

llie  complete  text  of  the  column  fol- 
lows: 

RlORT  To  WOBK  Plam  Suffobtbb 
(By  Ray  McHugb) 

WASHZNOTOif . — A  nationwide  small  business 
organization  numbering  almost  300.000  mem- 
bers is  supporting  proposed  rl^t  to  work 
legislation. 

A  bill  by  Rep.  Sam  Stelger,  R-Arls..  would 
repeal  olauses  In  tbe  Nation  lAbor  Relations 
Act  and  the  Railway  Act  tfaat  give  federal 
approval  to  oompulsory  union  membenb4>. 

The  National  Right  to  Work  Committee 
has  urged  President  Nixon  to  ttirow  the  full 
weight  of  the  administration  behind  efforts 
to  boM  hearings  on  Stelger's  bill.  The  com- 
mittee dted  the  AFI#-OIO  walkout  from  the 
Presldsnt's  wage  eontrol  board  as  an  example 
of  "exoeeslve  union  monopoly."  It  also  Is 
fighting  Democrat-sponsored  leglslatton  that 
would  establUb  ooUeotlve  bargaining  proce- 
dures and  autborln  ooiiq>ulsory  unionism  for 
state  and  munie^MU  eooployes. 

"nie  committee  has  won  support  from  tbe 
National  Federation  at  Independent  Business. 
A  pott  at  tbe  federation's  S0S.OOO  msmbeis 
shows  B8  per  cent  In  favor  of  the  Stelger  blU, 
only  S  per  cent  oppossd. 

"This  Is  the  largest  majority  recorded  cm 
any  question  in  recent  years."  reports  the 
federation  wbldi  regularly  polls  Its  member- 
^Ip  on  national  policy  Issues.  "...  No  state 
registers  less  than  91  per  cent  support." 


Many  buslneesmen  see  oompulsory  union- 
ism as  tbe  basis  of  union  power  which  they 
feel  has  grown  oat  of  proportion  and  contrib- 
uted to  the  "dlotaAorlal"  position  of  some 
union  leaders,  the  federation  says. 
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"Vtt  the  unions  make  their  membership 
desired  by  workers,"  comments  an  Arkansas 
funeral  director. 

"Oonq>ulsory  unionism  Is  clearly  not  work- 
ing for  the  benefit  of  members  or  the  eoo- 
non^e  benefit  of  our  country,"  wrote  the 
owner  of  a  Dallas  manufacturing  firm. 


An  Iowa  business  owner  obeerves:  "Iowa 
Is  a  rlght-to-work  state  and  this  hss  not  hurt 
the  workers  In  any  way.  TIm  good  unions  who 
are  truly  ssrvlng  thslr  members  stUl  get  very 
higb  percentages  <tf  worksn  to  Join  .  .  .  but 
if  tbe  union  falls  In  its  purpose,  tbe  members 
get  a  obanoe  to  withdraw  their  8um>ort." 

While  outlawing  the  closed  shop  which 
enforced  a  "hire  union  members  only"  policy, 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  of  1947  left  the  question 
of  union  shops  (requiring  union  membership 
soon  after  biring)  to  the  states.  Nineteen 
state  legislatures  haive  banned  the  union 
shop  with  rlght-to-work  laws. 

The  19  states  have  reported  greater  In- 
dustrial growth  In  recent  years  than  the 
other  31  states  combined. 

To  men  close  to  the  labor  and  rlght-to- 
work  movements  only  the  overwhelming 
margin  of  the  federation's  poU  Is  suprlslng. 
Surveys  have  demonstrated  consistently  pub- 
lic opposition  to  con4>ulsory  unionism. 

A  poU  taken  for  the  National  Right  to 
Work  Committee  by  the  Opinion  Research 
Corp.,  Princeton,  ffJ..  last  year  showed  a 
national  rlght-to-work  law  was  favored  by  a 
2-1  margin. 
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stable,  more  peaceful,  and  more  Just 
world  community. 

We  have  not,  of  course,  agreed  on  all 
of  the  Issues  which  have  been  considered 
by  our  committee.  This  is  only  natural. 
I  must  say,  however,  that  at  all  times  I 
have  found  Brad  sincere,  thoughtful,  and 
very  articulate  in  presenting  his  position 
and  diligent  in  the  discharge  of  his 
responsibilities. 

I  know  that  the  cause  of  peace  and 
international  understanding  is  very  close 
to  Brad's  heart  and  I  am  confident  that 
his  new  assignment  will  afford  him  ample 
opportunity  to  employ  his  considerable 
talents  in  supporting  that  cause. 

We  will  miss  Brad  Morse  in  these  haUs. 
He  has  been  a  good  friend  and  a  valuable 
Member  of  the  Congress.  Our  loss,  how- 
ever, will  be  the  United  Nation's  gain. 

My  sincere  congratulations.  Brad,  and 
very  best  wishes  for  satisfaction  and  suc- 
cess in  your  new  assignment.  I  hope  that 
our  paths  will  continue  to  cross  for  many 
years  to  come. 


One  of  the  earliest  polls  on  the  subject  was 
taken  by  the  American  Institute  of  Public 
Opinion  In  1957.  It  asked  req^wndents  If  they 
would  vote  for  a  law  stipulating  that  each 
worker  had  a  right  to  hold  his  Job,  whether 
or  not  he  Joined  a  union.  Sixty-three  per 
cent  said  "Yes,"  Including  33  percent  of  the 
union  members  polled. 

A  1966  nationwide  survey  Indicated  a  63-35 
margin  In  favor  of  a  federal  law  making  all 
union  membership  voluntary  rather 
compulsory. 

API<-0IO  President  Oeorge  Meany  aUegedly 
has  suppressed  a  John  E.  Kraft  poll  of  union 
members  that  the  An<-CIO  paid  for.  The 
Right  to  Work  committee  claims  that  poll 
shows  union  members  disagree  with  Meany's 
wage-price  stand  and  reflects  deep  misgivings 
about  the  AFL-CIO  positions  on  political, 
social   and  economic   matters. 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  18.  1972 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  extending  best 
wishes  to  the  Honorable  F.  Braoforo 
Morsi  upon  his  appointment  as  Deputy 
Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  on  which  he  also  serves,  I 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  work  with 
Brad  for  many  years.  He  has  made  a  very 
Important  contribution  to  the  shaping 
of  our  foreign  policy  undertakings.  He 
has  been  imaginative  and  openminded 
in  his  approach  to  the  proUans  which 
have  confronted  our  committee,  the  Con- 
gress, and  our  Nation  over  the  years.  And 
he  has  persevered  in  working  for  the 
principles  which  he  has  considered  im- 
portant to  the  development  of  a  more 


THIRTEENTH  NATIONAL  POLICY 
CONFERENCE  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
ISRAEL  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  COM- 
MITTEE 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE   HOUSE   OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  19.  1972 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  ^)eaker,  today,  hun- 
dreds of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  and 
Senate  Joined  hundreds  of  delegates  at 
a  luncheon  in  the  Raybum  Building 
sponsored  by  the  American  Israel  Pub- 
lic Affairs  Committee  currently  conduct- 
ing their  13th  National  PQUcy  Craifer- 
ence  to  celebrate  the  24th  anniversary  of 
the  State  of  Israd  and  to  honor  the  dis- 
tinguished Israeli  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  Lt.  Gen.  Yitzhak  Rabin. 

A  series  of  speeches  were  delivered 
from  a  distinguished  Ust  of  leaders  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate.  Including  the 
Speller,  Mr.  Albert,  the  minority  lead- 
er, Mr.  Ford,  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  Mr.  Mor- 
gan and  Senators  Javits  and  Griffin. 

Special  tribute  was  paid  to  the  group 
and  its  work  by  the  dean  of  the  House  of 
R^resentatives  Mr.  Ckllxr. 

Two  speeches  were  of  particular  im- 
portance. The  first  was  by  Irving  Kane 
who  is  the  president  of  AIPAC  and  is  a 
resident  of  my  c<nigresslonal  district. 
The  second  statement  was  delivered  by 
the  Ambassador  Rabin.  The  Ambassador 
enumerated  the  difficulties  faced  during 
the  past  year  by  Israel  and  recounted  for 
the  delegates  the  great  assistance  voted 
by  the  Congress  to  provide  solutions  to 
Israel's  problems.  General  Rabin  clearly 
noted  the  great  help  provided  by  the 
President  as  well. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  insert  a 
copy  of  Mr.  Kane's  remaiics  followed  by 
a  copy  of  the  complete  schedule  for  this 
important  AIPAC  conference  In  Wash- 
IngUm.  This  important  statement  dearly 
outlines  the  challenges  of  the  past  year 
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for  Israel  and  those  which  lie  ahead.  The 
work  of  AIPAC  in  its  earnest  quest  for  an 
enduring  and  lasting  peaoe  for  Israel  and 
her  neighbors  Is  a  great  tribute  to  Mr. 
Kane  and  to  I.  L.  Kenen.  the  executive 
vice  president  of  AIPAC.  Mr.  Kane's 
statement  is  as  follows: 

Statxicemt  bt  IBvinc  Kamb 

This  function  Is  a  major  part  of  the  Annual 
Conference  of  AIPAC.  We  meet  each  year  In 
Washington  to  consider  how  we  can  best 
serve  the  cause  of  American-Israel  friend- 
ship— how  we  can  deepen  tbelr  mutual  com- 
mitment— ^how  we  can  help  to  achieve  an 
Arab-Israel  peace. 

And  so  it  Is  appropriate  that  we  take  coun- 
sel with  our  Congressmen — ^today,  as  we  shall 
tomorrow  with  the  Department  of  State. 

As  you  know,  AIPAC  is  a  non-partisan  or- 
ganUsatlon.  We  have  always  appmled  to  and 
won  support  from  both  sides  of  tbe  aisle. 

We  and  our  predecessors  have  brought  our 
story  to  the  national  political  conventions 
since  1944,  when  both  parties  came  out  for 
restoration  of  tbe  Jewish  Coaxmon wealth. 

This  year  we  shall  again  present  our  views 
to  the  Platform  Committee  of  both  conven- 
tions in  the  hc^w  that  we  may  again  win  bi- 
partisan reaffirmation  of  American  Interest 
and  support  for  Isra^.  We  urge  you  who  will 
be  participating  In  these  conventions,  to  help 
us  achieve  this  objective. 

Much  has  happened  In  the  13  months  since 
we  last  met.  Much  of  it  has  happened  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  Initiative  of  tbe  Congress,  and  we 
Who  are  concerned  about  the  survival  and 
peace  (rf  Israel,  offer  you  our  thanks. 

At  this  luncheon  last  year  our  Committee 
appealed  to  our  Government  to  take  meas- 
ures to  strengthen  Israel's  economy  and  de- 
fenses. Since  then  the  Congress  has  taken 
tbe  Initiative  and  Included  a  supporting  as- 
sistance grant  In  the  Foreign  Aid  bill,  the 
first  such  grant  to  Israel  since  1959.  In  addi- 
tion. Congress  approved  military  credits,  to 
enable  Israel  to  acquire  the  weapons  she 
must  have,  to  deter  further  aggression 
against  her. 

Late  last  year,  there  was  a  renewed  demon- 
stration of  support  by  the  Congress,  when 
78  members  of  the  Senate  and  257  members 
of  the  House  sponsored  resolutions  uiging 
the  United  States,  "without  further  delay." 
to  take  affirmative  action  on  Israel's  request 
for  Phantom  planes,  and  to  provide  such  sup- 
porting equipment  and  assistance  as  are  es- 
sential to  maintain  Israel's  deterrent  ca- 
pability. That  resolution  also  reaffirmed  "the 
Importance  of  sec\ire  and  defensible  borders 
as  a  vital  element  in  a  peace  settlement  to  be 
negotiated  by  the  parties  themselves." 

By  this  action,  the  Congress  was  informing 
the  Administration  that  the  people  of  our 
country  are  committed  to  Israel's  survival. 
And  equally  in^xirtant.  the  message  was  be- 
ing conveyed  to  the  Arab  states  and  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

We  have  seen  a  convergence  of  American 
and  Israeli  Interests  In  the  Near  East.  United 
States  recognition  of  Israel's  economic  and 
military  needs  Is  a  manifestation  of  the 
closer  relations  that  have  developed  since 
vra  last  met.  The  Administration  has  re- 
sponded vigorously  in  support  of  Israel. 

There  is  now  a  far  better  imderstandlng 
of  America's  Interests  and  responsibilities 
In  the  Near  East  and  we  warmly  commend 
the  Administration  for  Its  much  firmer 
commitment. 

This  year,  we  again  iirge  you  to  give  sym- 
pathetic consideration  to  Israel's  needs  for 
mUltary  credits  and  a  supporting  assistance 
grant.  The  Soviets,  who  have  already  pro- 
vided Egypt  and  other  Arab  states  with  mili- 
tary equipment  to  the  tune  of  many  billions' 
of  dollars  (some  say  over  flve  billion),  con- 
tinue  to  provide   them   with   sophisticated 
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weapons,  and  at  tbe  rate,  according  to  ^ae 
estimate,  of  $8  million  per  day. 

Some  ao,000  Russian  personnel  are  r  ow 
stationed  In  Egypt — a  sinister  threat  to 
rael.  Tbere  should  be  no  diminution  or  rel 
atlon  In  our  support  or  In  our  vigilance. 
For  tbetr  part,  tbe  Israelis  themsel 
have  shouldered  the  major  burdens  of  u. 
fense.  They  do  not  ask  for  our  soldlei  i. 
They  are  prepared  to  defend  thena8elv(  s 
and  are  paying  a  huge  price.  They  have  goi  e 
deeply  Into  debt. 

And  now  there  Is  a  new  and  moving  chai  - 
ter  In  Israel's  history.  Since  she  was  estal  - 
Usbed,  Israel  has  opened  her  doors  and  give  t 
sanctuary  to  every  Jew  In  search  of  bom) 
and  freedom.  Now  suddenly,  for  whatever 
reasons,  Riisslan  Jews  are  allowed  to  mak ) 
their  way  to  Israel.  But  their  absorption  cor  ■ 
stltutes  a  new  challenge  to  the  Israelis.  Mai|y 
of  you  In  the  Senate  and  Bouse  have  spoil- 
sored  the  pending  legislation  to  assist  Israel 
to  discharge  this  enormous  req>onslblllty 

We  are  pleased  to  note  that  recently  f 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  vo' 
to  include  In  the  authorlEatlon  for  the  L 
partment  of  State  the  sum  of  $86  million  thr 
this  purpose.  We  are  hopeful  that  this  leg 
latlon  will  win  final  approval. 

We  appeal  to  you  for  your  support  of  tt  Is 
humanitarian  undertaking.  You  have —  o 
many  times  In  the  past — reaffirmed  the  do  e 
ties  of  friendship  between  the  U.S.  and  Ism  t. 
We  trust  that  you  will  continue  to  do  a  >, 
In  the  still  perilous  times  ahead. 

Pkocram  :  Am  KMCAN  Iskakl  Public  Avtah  b 
CoMMrrrxB,  13th  Nationai.  Polxct  Cox  - 
mxHcx 

WBDNXSDAT,    APBIL     19 

8:30  AJd.,  registration.  Lobby,  Shorehai  s 
Hotel. 

10:00  A.M..  opening  of  conference,  Pa^  - 
ladlan  Room,  Sborebam,  Hotel. 

Rabbi     Eugene     Llpman,     Oo-Chalrmaj  , 
Washington  Committee,  AIPAC. 
Briefing,  Isaiah  L.  Kenen. 
Submission  of  Policy  Statement. 
Discussion. 

(Buses  will  leave  Sborebam  Hot^  at  11:3  > 
A.M.) 

12:15  P.M.,  luncheon.  Room  B-889,  Raj - 
bum  Building,  CM>lt<4  HUl. 
Presiding,  Irving  Kane,  ChBdrman,  AIFAC  . 
Ambassador  of  Israel,  I/t.  General  Tltzhal : 
Rabin. 
Rep.  Carl  Albert,  Speaker  of  the  House. 
Rep.  Hale  Boggs,  Majority  Floor  I/eader  c  ' 
the  House. 

Rep.  Gerald  Ford,  Minority  Floor  Leader  c  : 
the  House. 

Sen.  Robert  P.  Griffin.  Assistant  Mlncrlt  r 
Floor  Leader  of  the  Senate. 

Rep.  Thcxnas  B.  Morgan.  Chairman,  Hous  > 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

(Buses   wUl    leave   Raybum   Building   m 
South  Capitol  Street  entrance  at  3:00  PM. 
3:15    PJiC..   symposium,   Palladlan   Roob 
aHonihMBx  Hotel. 

Presiding,  Albert  E.  Arent,  President  Ns  ■ 
tlonal  Jewish  Community  Relations  Advisor  r 
Council. 

"The  Image  of  Israel,"  Zvl  Brosh,  Israel!  i 
Minister  at  Information. 
DlaciisBants: 

Dr.    Isaac   Franck,   Executive   Vice   Presl  ■ 
dent,  Jewish  Community  Council  of  Greate  * 
Waablngton. 
Mlltan  Vlorat,  oolunmlst. 
Discussion  from  the  flora-. 
(Buses  will  leave  Sborebam  Hotel  for  Ken 
nedy  Center  at  4:30  P.M.  &  6:30  PM.) 
Please  see  your  Invitation  for  time. 
5:00-«:00  P.M.  and  6:00-7:00  P.M.,  recep- 
tion. The  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  Conceri 
Lounge  (adjoining  Ooooert  HaU). 

Tendered  by  tbe  Ambassador  at  Israel  and 
Mrs.  Rabin. 
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(Because  space  U  limited,  this  event  must 
be  held  In  two  sessions.  Please  see  your  invi- 
tation for  time.) 

8:30  P.M.,  public  meeting,  Palladlan  Room. 
Shorriiam  Hotel. 

"Israel  on  the  World  Scene." 

Presiding,  Rabbi  PhUlp  8.  Bemstfltn. 
Honorary  Chairman,  AIPAC. 

Dr.  Hans  J.  Morgentbau,  Profeesor  Eknerl- 
tus,  UnivetBlty  of  Chicago. 

Mrs.  Rita  Hauser,  former  TJ.S.  Ambaaaadw 
to  the  United  Nations  Human  Rights 
CommlsBlon. 

Ambassador  of  Israel,  Lt.  General  Tltshak 
Rabin. 

THDBSOAT,    APBn.    SO 

8:00  A.M.,  buffet  breakfast,  Fortmi  Room, 
Sborebam  Hotel. 

9:00  AM.,  executive  session.  Forum  Room, 
Sborebam  Hotel. 

Presiding,  Mrs.  Max  Schenk,  President. 
Hsrtasanh. 

Briefing,  "Background  from  Cairo". 

Donald  Bergus,  United  States  Principal 
Officer,  United  States  Interests  Section, 
Cairo,  1967-1973. 

Questions  from  the  floor. 

(Buses  will  leave  from  Shoreham  HoM  for 
Capitol  Hill  at  10:30  AJiI.) 

11:00  AM.,  appointment  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Delegates  may  have  lunob  in  cafeterias  in 
Senate  and  House  Oflloe  Building. 

(Buses  wUl  leave  Capitol  HIU  for  the  De- 
partment of  state  at  1:30  PJI.;  fram  the 
Raybum  Building  on  South  Oapltol  Stnet; 
from  the  Senate  Office  Building  at  First 
and  Constitution  Avenue;  and  from  the 
Shoreham.) 

2:00  P.M..  briefing.  International  Confer- 
ence Room.  Department  of  State. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Joseph  J. 
Slsco. 

Questions  from  the  floor. 

(Buses  will  leave  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  the  Shoreham  and  Sheraton  Park 
Hotels.) 

(Buses  wlU  leave  from  the  Sheraton  Park 
and  Shoreham  Hotels  for  the  Statler  Hilton 
Hotel  at  5:46  P.M.) 

6:00  P.M.,  reception.  Federal  and  South 
American  Rooms,  Statler  Hilton  Hotel. 

7:00  P.M.,  dinner.  Presidential  BaUroom — 
sutler  HUton  Hotel. 
Presiding,  Irving  Kane. 
Tbe  Foreign  Minister  of  Israel  Abba  Eban. 
Isaiah  L.  Kenen. 


April  20,  1972 


STRUOQLE  FOR  SUPREMACY  IN 
THE  BiEDITERRANEAN 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxzMoiB 
IN   THE   HOUSE  OF  RBPRESENTATIVSS 

Wednesday.  April  19.  1972 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  too 
often.  In  our  review  of  international  de- 
velcvments.  we  have  been  so  long  con- 
cerned with  complicatl<ns  in  the  Medi- 
terranean that  the  overall  significance  of 
that  area  is  not  quite  appreciated.  I  felt, 
therefore,  that  the  article  by  Harry 
Homewood  in  the  Suburbanite  Ec<Hiomist 
of  April  12,  was  a  very  profound  com- 
mentary with  timely  historic  references 
and  that  it  was  a  true  public-service  arti- 
cle reminding  his  readers  of  the  strategic 
significance  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

The  article  follows: 

Habbt  Homewood  Commbmtb 


AlCBBICAN    I8BAXL    PUBUC    AITAIBS    COMlcrms 

Patrons:  Tbe  Thirteenth  NaUonal  Policy 
Conference. 

Albert  K.  Arent,  Max  Baraah,  P&ul  8.  Berger, 
Jules  Bemfeld,  Hyman  8.  Bernstein,  Norman 
Bernstein,  Rabbi  Isadore  Brealau,  Joel 
Breslau,  Leon  Chemer,  N.  M.  Cohen. 

Wallace  Cohen,  Mr.  ft  M^  Jess  Fisher, 
Joseph  L.  Fradkln.  Leopold  V.  Ftandberg, 
Henry  Oertler,  Aaron  Goldman.  Hymen  Gold- 
man, Milton  M.  Gottesman,  Louis  C.  Groas- 
berg,  Mr.  tc  Mrs.  Alexander  Hassan. 

Jerold  c.  Hoffberger.  Joel  8.  Kauftnann, 
Mrs.  Isaiah  L.  Kenen,  Paul  D.  Kerman,  David 
Uoyd  Kreeger.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Herman  Lewis, 
Mrs.  Harold  Llnder,  Louis  Marcus,  Harvey  M. 
Meyerhoff,  Joseph  Meyerhoff. 

Joseph  Ottensteln,  J.  H.  Pearlstone,  Jr., 
Nat  Poplck,  Morris  Rodman,  Dr.  MorrU 
Rosenberg,  Bdrs.  John  Safer,  Charles  E.  Smith, 
Mr.  tt  Mrs.  Marcus  8.  Smith,  Donald  X. 
Wolpe,  Herman  Wouk,  Hanlna  Zlnder. 

Officers: 

Chairman,  Irving  Kane. 

Honorary  Chairman,  Rabbi  Philip  8. 
Bernstein. 

Executive  Vice  Chairman.  Isaiah  L.  Kenen. 

Treasiirer,  Louis  C.  Groasberg. 

Co-Chairman — ^Washington  Committee: 
Mrs.  Alexander  Hassan.  Rabbi  Eugene  Llp- 
man. State  730—1341  G  St.  N.W..  Washington, 
D.C.  30006— 6S8-3366. 


The  Mediterranean  has  been  a  focal  point 
of  power  down  through  blsrtory.  OoatrcA  over 
that  body  of  water  meant  dominance  over 
much  of  the  land  against  which  its  seas 
washed.  The  picture  Is  not  so  very  different 
today.  The  sea  where  the  gaUeyB  of  the  Bar- 
bary  pirate  Bartxuoesa  ranged  and  fought 
bitterly  with  Admiral  Andrea  Dorla  Is  stUl 
an  area  of  contention.  But  where  once  the 
struggle  was  reserved  by  the  boarding  pike 
now  politics  and  economics  are  Vb»  maponB. 
The  recent  crlats  of  Malta  U  an  example 
of  the  continuing  struggle  for  supremacy  of 
the  Mediterranean.  Malta,  an  Island,  sits  in 
the  channel  that  connects  the  east  and  west 
basins  of  the  Mediterranean.  Britain  has  been 
paying  the  government  of  Malta  910,000,000 
a  year  to  use  its  harbors  for  British  naval 
vesstfs  and  to  maintain  military  and  air 
bases  on  the  Island. 

Dam  Mlntoff,  the  premier  of  Malta,  de- 
manded an  annual  rentel  fee  of  946,000,000 — 
or  be  said  he  would  kick  the  Brltlah  out  and 
invite  tbe  Soviet  Union  In  to  use  Malrts  as 
a  Mediterranean  base.  After  much  agonising 
Britain  agreed  to  pay  MalU  $18,000,000  a 
year  and  the  nations  of  the  North  Atlantlo 
Treaty  Organisation  will  pay  Malta  an  addi- 
Uooal  932,600,000  a  year. 

ThiiX  Isnt  SB  much  as  Premier  Dom  Mlntoff 
wanted,  but  the  Maltese  leader  had  an  aoe 
or  two  up  his  sleeve.  Prior  to  the  new  sgree- 
ment  with  Britain,  Premier  Mlntoff  bad 
given  the  Soviet  Union  tbe  right  to  uae 
Malta's  shipyards  and  harbora  for  refueling 
and  repairs.  He  had,  as  wtil.  given  the  Arab 
nations  of  the  Middle  East  the  right  to  es- 
tabUab  mUitary  missions  in  Malta.  And  then, 
juM  to  keep  everything  in  balance,  Dom 
Mlntoff  flaw  off  to  Peking  to  soUdt  ownmrtn^ig 
aid  from  the  Chinese,  who.  In  all  pcobabillty. 
wlU  demand  the  right  to  establish  at  least 
a  legation  In  Malta  from  which  they  can  keep 
an  eye  on  the  Middle  East— «nd  the  Soviet 
Union's  naval  fleet.  There  Is  much  to  look 
at  In  that  direction;  the  Soviets  have  as 
many  wanhlps  in  the  Mediterranean  as  the 
United  States. 

There  Isnt  any  doubt  thart  the  struggle 
for  supramaoy  In  the  Mediterranean  will  go 
on  for  a  long  time.  Premier  Dom  Mlntoff 
may  hold  the  keys  to  that  struggle.  Ihe  new 
agreement  thait  aUows  Britain  and  the  NATO 
forces  (with  the  exception  of  the  United 
States)  to  use  MalU  as  a  military  baae  Is 
only  temporary.  Premier  Mlntoff  may  demand 
even  more  money  as  annual  rental  next  y«ar. 
And  tbe  odds  are  that  he  wlU  get  It  because 
no  major  sea  power  wUl  be  the  flrst  to  glvs 
up  its  hold  in  the  Medltsmnean— a  sea  that 
has  seen  its  waters  itwmi^«^|<ntil  for  cen- 
turies past  and  whose  bottom  holds  the 
hulks  of  scores  of  warships  sunk  In  battle. 


April  20,  1972 


EXFLorriNa  Washington  pdpilb 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or  nxntom 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WeAneaday.  April  19.  1972 

Mx.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  objectionable  trends  which  has  oc- 
curred in  recent  years  Is  the  use  at  our 
public  schools  as  testing  grounds  or 
staces  for  exploiting  •social  and  political 
schemes  and  Issues.  It  is  my  considered 
bdief  that  schools  should  be  used  essen- 
tially for  the  education  of  schofddiildTen 
and  not  as  forums  for  advancing  social 
or  ptditical  ends,  no  matter  how  lofty  or 
idealistic  the  goals  might  seem  to  be  to 
the  promoters. 

A  flagrant  abuse  of  the  public  Ichools 
was  evidenced  recently  in  the  Nation's 
Cwital.  when  the  partisan  promoters  of 
an  attack  against  President  Nixon  or- 
ganised and  carried  out  a  reprehensible 
"Chlldrai's  March  for  Survival."  The 
sdiemes  and  devices  which  were  on- 
ployed,  and  the  cheap  political  exploita- 
tion of  innooNit  children  which  was 
practiced  should  bring  public  and  official 
rebuke  to  those  misguided  and  misin- 
formed individuals  and  groups  who  per- 
petrated this  qiectacle. 

A  most  perceptive  article  on  this  sub- 
ject appeared  in  a  recent — April  6, 1972 — 
article  in  the  Chicago  Tribime  by  Nick 
Tliimmesch.  entitled  "Exploiting  Wash- 
ington Pupils." 

I  am  pleased  to  include  this  article, 
which  I  am  attaching  to  these  remarks. 
ExFLorrxMC  Wasbincton  Pupns 
(By  Nick  Thlmmescb) 

WASHiitoToif. — ^The  White  House  stlU 
fumes  over  last  week's  "ChUdren's  March 
for  Survival."  wherein  some  10.000  Wash- 
ington school  chUdren  were  mustered  to  pro- 
test government  welfare  programs,  particu- 
larly President  Nixon's  prcqiosed  family 
assistance  plan. 

The  spectacle  of  small  children,  recruited 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  Schocd  Board, 
superintendent  of  8cho<ds  and  teachers, 
chanting  "Nixon  doesnt  care"  and  carrying 
crude  anti-Nixon  signs,  was  galling  to  the 
President's  men,  who  already  take  all  man- 
ner of  guff  from  the  Republican  right  wing 
over  Nixon's  wdfare  reform  proposals. 

The  march  drew  30,000  folk,  including  a 
dreary  array  of  elitist  activists  who  plain 
hate  Nixon;  black  "names"  Uke  Mrs.  Martin 
Luther  King  who  is  trundled  out  for  every 
last  stunt;  and  Presidential  aspirant  Eu- 
gene McCarthy,  now  a  sad  and  coldly  des- 
perate figure. 

AMD   MO    POIMTS 

The  upshot  was  1,000  children  got  lost  and 
were  found  crying  In  a  mess  of  chicken  bones, 
garbage,  and  dlscsided  bagfuls  of  bread; 
fierce  denunciation  In  the  press  and  In  Con- 
gress for  aq>loltatlon  of  children;  and  no 
apparent  pobits  scored  at  the  congressional 
power  center. 

The  demonstration  won  its  key  blessing 
with  an  endorsement  at  a  March  1  meeting 
of  the  D.C.  School  Board  [Intsmpted  by  a 
bomb  threat]  which  listened  to  the  per- 
suasions of  George  WUey.  executive  director 
of  the  National  Welfare  Bights  Organisation. 

Then  Supt.  Hu^  J.  Scott  ordered  all 
sebool  principals  to  dlstrlbuts  lltsrature  pro- 
moting the  march,  and  also  tirgsd  them 
to  h<Ad  assemblies  snd  focus  on  the  martih. 
One  cartooned  leaflet  dlstrlbntad  In  the 
scboolB  showed  Nixon  scowling  down  on  two 
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children  and  was  ci4>tloned:  "Peace,  not  war 
.  .  .  Nixon  doesnt  care."  Tlie  children  were 
promised  p\q>pets,  an  art  fair,  balloons,  and 
other  entertainment.  AnU-Nlxon  day  would 
be  fun. 

Supt.  Scott  refused  to  criticise  or  with- 
draw the  offensive  leaflet.  People  were  sud- 
denly outraged. 

School  board  member  Bardyl  R.  Tirana, 
absent  when  the  resolution  passed,  criticised 
the  board  and  Scott's  instant  blind  support, 
noted  the  Irony  at  the  board  and  Nixon 
agreeing  on  tbe  notion  that  no  weUsre 
mother  should  be  required  to  register  for 
work  and  training  until  after  her  youngest 
child  reaches  the  sgs  of  0. 

Indeed,  Wiley's  organisation  and  other 
critics  of  ttie  propoeed  Family  Awslstanoe  Plan 
fear  government  control  of  children,  and  also 
charge  that  the  Nixon  program  Is  Inade- 
quately funded.  But  Nixon's  statements  and 
veto  of  the  child  day-care  bill  go  heavy  on 
tbe  notion  of  favoring  family,  rathw  tbsn 
govwnment,  control  of  children.  Moreover, 
the  administration  argues  it's  better  to  get 
s<Hxie  sort  of  welfare  refmm  passed  now.  just 
to  get  it  started,  because  the  nation  Is  fed 
up  with  the  failure  of  ttM  wdfare  system. 

Above  all.  tho,  this  maroh,  as  dissenting 
board  member  Albert  A.  Rosenflrid  says,  "Is 
a  sinful  use  of  children  for  poUtlcal  e]q)lolta- 
tlon."  The  convexities  of  welfare  reform  are 
too  much  for  most  adults  and  many  congress- 
men to  understand,  much  less  school 
children. 

LXSaOM    IM    HATB 

What  the  Children  might  have  derived 
from  this  march  was  a  lesson  in  hate  of  their 
government  and  ttielr  President. 

One  consequence  Is  that  the  House  sub- 
committee on  District  of  Columbia  appro- 
priations mi^t  be  of  a  mind  to  Include  an 
amendmmt  in  Its  upcoming  bill  which  would 
prohibit  the  use  of  federal  funds  by  D.C. 
school  administrators  or  teachers  for  any 
partisan  political  activities.  Another  Is  a  rein- 
forcement of  the  conviction  of  many  con- 
greaamen  that  home  rule  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  would  turn  out  to  be  a  painful, 
expensive  foBy. 


INNOCENT  BUSINESSES  SUFFER 
INDICTMENT 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OF  MIMMSBOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  19.  1972 

Mr.  NEU3EN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
much  political  discussion  these  days 
about  vuious  tax  inequities  and  loop- 
holes which  permit  the  wealthy  to 
escape  their  proper  tax  obligations. 
However,  many  of  us  fear  that  far  too 
wide  a  brush  is  being  used  to  paint  the 
picture  with  the  result  that  the  innocent 
are  bring  indicted  along  with  the  few 
who  may  be  guilty. 

The  political  accusations  being  tossed 
around  so  freely  have  quite  naturally 
created  concern  within  the  business 
commimity.  This  fact  is  evidenced  by  a 
letter  I  have  received  from  Mr.  Haxry 
Heltzer,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
3M  Co.  based  in  St.  Paul.  IiOnn. 

Mr.  Hritzer  points  out  that  in  the 
p^od  1965  through  1971.  his  company 
alone  has  paid  over  $1  billion  in  Federal. 
State,  and  local  taxes  in  the  Dhited 
States,  an  amount  representing  over  51 
percent  of  the  company's  UJB.  book  in- 
come. It  is,  therefore,  a  much  more 
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sizable  proportionate  tax  contribution 
than  that  paid  by  most  individual 
taxpayers. 

We  should  remind  ourselves  that  busi- 
ness big  and  small  is  the  mainspring  of 
our  private  enterprise  system.  Its  con- 
tributions through  Jobs  and  taxes  have 
given  the  American  pe<9le  the  highest 
standard  of  living  of  any  people  on  earth. 
We  must  not  let  this  superlative  living 
standard  be  Jeopardized  by  the  vlctim- 
Ization  of  Innocent  businesses. 

I  insert  in  the  Congrxssiohal  Rcooro 
the  ctnnplete  text  of  Mr.  Heltzer's  letter 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks,  and  I  hcH?e 
that  its  contents  will  help  to  offset  the 
damage  being  done  by  those  more  inter- 
ested in  their  personal  political  future 
thanin  the  truth: 

3M  Co., 
St.  Paul.  Minn.,  AprU  12, 1972. 
Hon.  Amchkb  Nxlsem. 
Ray'bvm  House  Office  Buildinfi, 
WaaMngton.  D.C. 

Dbab  Amchxb:  In  recent  weeks,  through  a 
few  widely  reported  news  Items,  U.S.  cor- 
porations have  been  cited  as  allegedly  paying 
zero  federal  income  taxes  In  1971.  I  am  not 
familiar  with  the  circumstances  surrounding 
the  cases  in  question.  However,  It  would  be 
unfortunate  If  the  public  is  misled  by  gen- 
eralizations in  tbe  news  media  suggesting 
that  U.S.  corporations  are  avoiding  their  tax 
obligations.  I  am  sure  you  recognize  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  corporations,  in- 
cluding 3M,  have  paid  substantial  taxes  over 
many  years. 

You  may  be  Interested  In  knowing  that  in 
the  period  1966  through  1971,  the  3M  Com- 
pany has  paid  over  $1  billion  in  federal,  state 
and  local  taxes  In  tbe  United  States.  This 
amount  represents  over  61  percent  of  our 
U.S.  book  Income. 

In  1971,  3M's  total  UJ3.  tax  payments  ex- 
ceeded $151  miUion  and  in  1970,  $146.6  mil- 
lion, and  continue  to  represent  more  than 
60  percent  of  our  UJB.  Income.  As  noted 
above,  these  amounts  include  federal  and 
state  taxes,  as  well  as  substantia}  amounts 
paid  to  tbe  many  local  conmaxinlties  in  which 
our  facilities  are  located. 

I  hope  this  Information  proves  useful  to 
you  as  I'm  sure  you  share  my  concern  that 
any  future  tax  legislation  consider  fully  the 
substantial  tax  burden  presently  borne  by 
the  large  majority  of  corporations,  including 
3M  Company. 
Sincerely. 

Habbt. 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   nXIMOIS 

IN  THE   HOUSE  OF  REPRBBENTATTVEB 

Tuesday.  April  IB.  1972 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  ideased  to  Join  in  the  tribute  which 
so  many  Members  of  the  House  have 
payed  to  our  respected  colleague  F.  Brad- 
ford MoRSx  of  Massachusetts. 

Having  served  for  many  years  with 
Brad  oa  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee and  (XI  numerous  meetings  oi  the 
Interparliamentary  Union,  where  he 
served  elfectiyely  as  one  of  the  U  J3.  dele- 
gates. I  can  attest  to  his  foreign  policy 
expertise.  He  is  eminently  well  qualified 
to  serve  in  his  new  positian  as  United 
Nations  Under  Secretary  Ooieral  for 
Political  and  General  Assembly  Affairs. 


s  ad. 
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Brad  Is  also  a  great  individual.  H^  is 
sincere,  dedicated,  and  energetic, 
throughout  his  public  career,  he 
ezempllfled  the  type  of  service  which  the 
public  and  his  constituents  expect  in  an 
elected  official.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
doubt  that,  with  his  energy,  talmts.  a  id. 
above  all.  thorough  knowledge  of  wo  rid 
aCTairs.  Brad  Morse  will  be  not  onlj  a 
credit  to  the  United  States  in  his  n  sw 
position  at  the  UJf .,  but  will  also  sei  ve 
the  world  organization  at  a  time  wh  so. 
a  resurgence  of  effectiveness  is  necesst  ry 
in  that  organization. 

I  Join  the  Members  of  the  House  w  lo 
wish  Brad  well  in  his  assignment.  an<  I 
am  looking  forward  to  continuing  cur 
friendship  since  the  support  of  Ulf.  wo- 
grams  depends  so  much  on  the  supoort 
of  our  Oovemment  and  the  Congress, 


ISRAEL  AT  24 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JS . 

OF  MSW  JBUnT 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVI  S 

Wednesday.  April  19.  1972 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  how  do  a  a 
nation  feel  upon  reaching  the  age  of  24? 
In  what  manner  does  she  view  the  w<  rid 
and  in  which  position  does  she  best  i  er- 
ceive  her  own  place  and  recognize  her  re- 
sponsibility in  meeting  the  challences 
and  reaching  the  hopes  which  lie  in  so 
many  of  our  hearts?  At  24,  a  nation  :  tas 
had  time  to  learn,  to  grow,  to  develo; »  a 
foundation  of  Imowledge  and  insight,  to 
act  with  sound  Judgment,  and  to  th  nk 
and  evaluate  with  the  quiet  guidance  of 
experience  and  understanding.  These  24 
years  have  brought  with  them  signiflo  nt 
pride  in  past  achievements;  Israel  p  >s- 
sesses  the  ability  to  stand  firmly  on  %er 
own  feet  and  to  perceive  clearly  what 
wants  and  needs. 

In  1948,  Israel  was  established  to  pi 
vide  a  safe  and  secure  home  for  the  thi 
sands  of  Jewish  immigrants  who  soi 
refuge  in  her  land.  From  its  incepti( 
therefore,  she  has  been  a  nation  ready 
give  strength,  pride,  employment,  educi 
tion.  and  an  answer  to  the  hopes  of 
those  who  sought  a  homeland  and  of  dU 
those  who  depended  on  her  for  their  vei  y 
survival.  As  chaiiman  of  the  House  Sut  - 
committee  on  Immigration  and  Nationa  - 
ity  and  as  chairman,  this  year,  of  the  ai  - 
nual  Intergovernmental  Committee  <  n 
European  Migration,  I  well  understaad 
the  important  place  this  nation  holds 
the  hearts  of  those  who  have  been 
rooted  throughout  the  world. 

Israel  has  progressed  at  so  rapid  ahd 
surprising  a  pace,  from  construct  ng 
highways  to  Sharamelsheik,  to  build  ng 
homes  where  marshland  had  forme  rly 
flourished,  to  creating  expansive  a  nd 
well-respected  universities,  to  forml  og 
cultural  centers  and  a  s3rmphony  orch  s- 
tra  esteemed  and  recognized  throughc  ut 
the  world.  We  cannot  forget,  howev  it, 
that  the  country  is  faced  with  comple:  1- 
ties  and  difficulties;  this  would  be  tme 
of  any  nation  which  has  taken  such  gli^t 
steps  in  growth,  in  the  absorption  of 
migrants,  and  in  development.  The  pi 
lems  within  are  augmented,  as  we  wbl 
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know,  by  threats,  fears,  hostilities,  and 
continued  dangers  from  without.  The 
country  still  mourns  the  death  and  de- 
struction of  its  youth,  with  each  son  who 
goes  to  the  Sinai  and  with  each  victim 
of  cruel  sniper  fire. 

Combined  with  an  outlook  and  an  ap- 
proach implanted  with  realism,  pragma- 
tism, and  with  the  continual  fight  for 
survival,  at  24.  Israel  is  a  nation  filled 
with  the  excitement,  the  vigor,  and  the 
idealism  to  look  forward  confidently  to 
building  a  future  of  positive  goals  and 
of  very  special  dreams. 

Israel  is  24  years  old  today.  As  she  con- 
tinues to  move  forward,  those  of  us  who 
share  her  dream  for  peace  and  progress 
reaffirm  our  belief  and  trust  in  the  prin- 
ciples for  which  she  stands. 


April  20,  1972 


SLAUOHTERHOnSE  SIX 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

or  lONimoT* 
nf  THE   HOUSE  OP   REPRESENTATTVSS 

Wednesday.  April  19.  1972 

Mr.  ntASER.  Mr.  Spefdcer.  Anthony 
Lewis,  New  York  Times  correspondent  in 
London,  has  again  placed  American 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  in  perspec- 
tive. His  commentary  will  not  make  any 
American  very  comfortable,  but  this  is 
not  a  time  for  complacency.  He  says: 

For  the  trutb  la  now  impossible  to  escape 
If  we  open  our  eyes:  The  United  States  Is  the 
most  dangerous  and  destructive  power  In 
the  world.  And  Its  political  leadership  seems 
Tlrtiialljr  Immune  to  persuasion  by  reason 
and  experience. 

This  Is  strong  language  but  who,  hav- 
ing experienced  the  last  7  years  of  Viet- 
nam war  debate,  can  deny  Mr.  Lewis' 
observations. 

And  the  fear  expressed  recently  in  the 
Financial  Times  of  London  by  Theo 
Sommer,  deputy  editor  of  Die  Zeit,  and 
repeated  by  Mr.  Lewis,  I  also  heard  ex- 
pressed during  recoit  visits  to  Europe: 
continuaticm  of  the  Vietnam  war  may 
lead  to  a  rev\ilsion  by  Americans  against 
all  U.S.  military  commitments.  We  are 
already  seeing  evidence  of  this.  Next  to 
the  grave  effects  the  war  is  having  on 
our  society,  this  Is  the  most  serious  effect 
of  our  nonending  war  involvonent.  Our 
people  will  no  longer  distinguish  betwem 
valid  U.S.  security  Interests  and  spurious 
ones.  We  must  end  our  military  involve- 
ment in  Indochina. 

Lewis'  April  17  colimm  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Tlmea.  April  17,  1973] 

SLAUairmtHOTTSE    Six 

(By  Anthony  Lewis) 

LoHOON,  AprU  10. — In  m7  generation  we 
grew  up  believing  In  America.  We  knew  there 
was  a  fundamental  decency  and  humanity  In 
our  country,  whatever  Ite  wrongs,  and  open- 
ness: The  wrongs  could  be  changed  by  rea- 
son and  persuasion. 

The  violent  antl-Amerlc*ui  rhetoric  of  the 
radicals  and  the  young  has  therefore  repeUed 
us.  To  call  the  United  States  an  aggieaalve 
oountry,  so  tightly  controlled  that  only  revo- 
lution oould  change  Its  courae,  ■eeined  the 
■tuff  Off  fantasy.  A  gUMval  might  talk  about 
bombing  th«  VletnameM  back  to  the  Stone 
Age,  but  our  poUUoal  ■yatam  woiUd  never 
•How  It. 


Tbat  faith  In  America  has  been  sorely 
tasted  in  thaae  laet  yean,  but  never  more 
terribly  than  by  Rlcfaanl  Nlxon'a  bombing 
of  Hanoi  and  Haiphong.  For  the  trutli  la  now 
Impoaalble  to  aacape  If  we  open  our  eyea:  The 
United  Statea  la  the  ntost  dangeroua  and  de- 
atructlve  power  In  the  world.  And  Ita  poIlUcal 
leadership  aeema  vlrtuaUy  tmi««^tw»  to  per- 
auaalon  by  reaaoa  and  ezparlenoe. 

It  la  seven  yeara — aeven  years  I — alnoe  Lyn- 
don JohnaoQ  began  bombing  North  Vietnam. 
Literally  mlUlona  of  tons  of  American  explo- 
alvea  have  been  dropped  on  Indochina  since 
then,  but  the  peninsula  Is  no  nwre  "ae- 
cnxn" — secure  for  the  American  system  that 
we  want  to  Impoee  on  It.  Only  a  fool  or  a 
madman  could  beUeve,  now,  that  more  bomb- 
ing wUl  bring  peace  to  Indochina. 

Why  are  we  bombing?  TO  keep  Nguyen 
Van  Thleu  In  ollloe  in  Saigon.  To  make  sure 
that  Nlxon  la  not  the  first  American  Presi- 
dent to  lose  a  war.  To  teach  the  Ruaslans  a 
leason  about  supplying  arms  to  oiur  enemies. 
Thoea  are  some  of  the  reaaona  that  are 
advanced.  Tb  state  them  Is  to  laugh,  because 
none  of  them  oould  remotely  Justify  the  dis- 
proportionate oost  of  the  bombing  in  human 
or  poUtleal  terms. 

Proportion:  That  la  the  terrible  faUure  of 
American  policy  in  Vietnam.  Of  course  the 
Communists  are  fighting  tl>e  war  too,  and 
attacking  In  the  South,  and  killing  human 
beings.  But  they  are  doing  ao  in  what  they 
regard  aa  their  own  oountry,  for  a  genuine 
cauae  and  at  immenae  aacrlfloe  to  themaelvee. 
The  United  Stetea  la  dropping  bombs  from 
50,000  feet  above  a  oountry  thousanda  of 
milea  from  our  shares,  tat  no  cauae  that 
Americana  can  state.  How  dUferent  the  moral 
equation  would  be  if  the  officials  and  the 
generals  who  give  the  bombing  orders  ever 
found  their  own  Uvea  at  rlak. 

It  la  the  old  quaatlon  of  means  and  ends. 
For  American  leartwrsMp  In  the  world  there 
Is  no  mc»«  Important  quaatlon.  Our  alliea 
have  accepted  our  leadership  because  they 
believed  we  would  exarQlae  our  power  with 
reatraint  and  wisdom. 

Englishman  and  Vtenchmen  will  not  easily 
lose  their  afreotloo  tor  Am^trir^  and  certainly 
not  their  fear  of  Communist  tyranny,  but 
they  can  hardly  help  noticing  that  it  is  not 
the  Russians  or  the  Chinese  but  the  Ameri- 
cana who  are  bombing  a  dlatant  oountry  for 
reaaona  of  pride  and  pique. 

Tea.  pique.  Thinking  about  it,  one  reallMs 
that  that  Is  the  real  raaaon  for  the  escala- 
tion: Richard  Nixon  doea  not  know  how  elae 
to  react  to  the  Communlsta'  advanoea  on  the 
ground,  ao  he  has  chosen  to  punlah  them  by 
slaughter  In  the  mass.  That  Is  the  ultimate 
disregard  of  the  relatlonsh^)  between  means 
and  ends.  It  passes  mistake  and  approaches 
crime. 

The  etrect  on  Indochina  will  be  to  delay 
still  further  the  adjustment  to  political  real- 
ity that  must  some  day  take  place — recon- 
cUlatlon  among  the  people  who  inhabit  the 
peninsula.  Bombing  can  only  destroy  and 
embitter. 

For  America^  place  In  the  world,  too,  there 
must  be  damage.  The  raaaon  waa  expressed 
the  other  day — before  the  expanded  bomb- 
ing— by  a  German  known  to  American 
atrategiata  aa  an  outatanding  thinker  on  al- 
liance problema,  Tbeo  Sommer,  deputy  edi- 
tor of  Die  Zelt. 

writing  In  The  Financial  Times  of  London, 
Mr.  Sommer  aaid:  "It  would  be  sad  to  see 
South  Vietnam  go  down,  but  fatal  to  aee  the 
United  Statea  go  in  again."  For  "re-eacala- 
tion"  by  the  America  side,  be  said,  would 
make  more  likely  an  eventiial  American  "re- 
vulsion" against  military  commitments  else- 
where, notably  In  Europe. 

But  the  meet  dlaaatroua  effects  of  tbs 
bombing  escalation  must  be  Inside  the 
United  States.  For  no  society  can  be  at  peace 
within  when  it  beglna  to  aee  Itaelf  aa  a 
ilSiUujw  outalda. 
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What  ia  left  to  say  to  these  who  queatlon 
the  vary  natiue  of  Amerlea?  After  aeven 
years,  it  la  not  poaalble  to  go  on  aaylng  that 
It  will  aU  work  out.  that  peaceful  change 
within  the  political  ayatem  will  have  Ita  ef- 
fect eventually.  I  cannot  believe  myaalf  that 
violence  improyaa  the  lot  at  mankind.  The 
only  hope  left  la  that  aomebow — in  aome  new 
form  of  protest — ^tha  decent  atrain  In  Ameri- 
can life  will  make  itaalf  felt.  The  altemaUve 
is  black  deapair. 


AMERICAN  ASSEMBLY  ON  THE 
UNITED  STATES  AND  THE  UNITED 
NATIONS 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

or  KunnsoTA 

IN  THI  HOU8I  OF  RKPRB8KNTATIVB 

Wednesday.  April  19.  1972 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  weekend  I  had  the  privilege  of  par- 
ticipating in  the  American  Assembly  on 
the  United  States  and  the  United  Na- 
tions at  Arden  House,  Harriman,  N.Y. 
For  3  days,  approximately  40  persons — 
including  former  U.S.  Ambassadors  to 
the  Ulf.,  distinguished  scholars  on  in- 
ternational organlsatton  affairs.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  officials  of  the  execu- 
tive branch,  and  prominent  citizens  in- 
terested in  the  United  Nations — met  to 
discuss  the  role  of  the  XTnited  States  In 
the  United  Nations— past,  present,  and 
future.  At  a  later  date,  Columbia  Unl- 
versl^  will  publish  the  report  of  the 
Assembly. 

One  of  the  most  significant  statements 
of  the  S-day  meeting  was  made  by  for- 
mer Supreme  Court  Justice  and  Aml>as- 
sador  to  the  UJN.,  Arthur  J.  Goldberg. 
He  cited  the  need  for  all  member  na- 
tions to  return  to  the  principles  of  the 
Ulf .  Charter  and  breathe  new  life  into 
them.  The  great  powers.  Including  the 
United  States,  tend  to  turn  to  the  VJi. 
only  when  world  politieal  problems  have 
beo(Hne  insoluble,  or  when  they  think  the 
UJf .  might  achieve  their  national  goals 
for  them.  Ambassador  Goldberg  com- 
mented on  these  tendencies: 

Our  government,  for  example,  should  ask 
Itself  not  how  the  United  Nations  can  help 
It  do  what  it  wants  done  in  Vietnam,  but 
how  it  should  conform  its  Vietnam  policy 
to  Its  United  Nations  oonunltmenta. 

If  the  oharter  system  Is  to  work,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations,  including  the 
United  States,  will  have  to  ask  themsdves 
not  Just  what  the  United  Nations  can  do  for 
them,  but  what  they  can  do  to  build  a 
regime  of  law  for  the  reeolutim  of  differ- 
ences. 

Implicit  in  this  statement  is  the  re- 
quirement that  nations  must  accept  the 
risk  of  adverse  Judgment  in  the  United 
Nations,  scnnething  we  and  the  other 
leading  members  have  been  imwllllng  to 
do.  Noting  that  never  in  the  27-year  his- 
tory of  the  United  Nations  has  this  coun- 
try accorded  the  world  organization  such 
a  low  priority  in  its  foreign  policy.  Am- 
bassador Goldberg  called  upon  Presi- 
dent Nixon  to  act  on  his  state  of  the 
world  declaration  that  "the  end  of  bi- 
polarity  requires  that  the  structure  [of 
peace]  must  be  built  with  the  resources 
and  concepts  of  many  nations." 

I  insert  Ambassador  Goldberg's  com- 
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plete  statement  in  the  Rccoro  at  this 
point: 

Aiwwrtes  ar  AsTHrra  J.  OoLDsxaa 

Before  addreasing  myself  sped&caUy  to  the 
subject  ot  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Nations,  I  should  like  to  say  some  words 
about  the  United  Nations  in  genaraL  In 
doing  ao,  I  want  to  go  beyond  the  usual, 
albeit  true,  generality  that  the  United  Na- 
tions, with  all  Ita  faults.  Is  Indlapenaable  and 
our  best  hope  for  peace.  I  want  to  offer  aome 
thoughts  on  the  role  ot  the  United  Nationa 
in  peacemaking  and  peacekeeping. 

In  discussing  this  subject  I  do  not  mini- 
mize. In  the  least,  the  importance  of  the 
UJf.'s  work  in  economic  and  social  develcq>- 
ment.  In  human  rights.  In  science  and  tech- 
nology, and  In  new  aieae  like  the  human 
environment,  population  control,  and  the 
seabed.  I  want  to  emphasize,  however,  that 
unices  the  UJf.  is  made  a  more  effective 
Instrument  for  peacemaking,  its  other  activi- 
ties may  all  evaporate  one  day  in  a  mush- 
room cloud. 

Nor  do  I  wish  to  diminish  in  any  way  the 
vital  role  the  United  Nations  has  played  in 
several  areas  In  deploying  military  forces  to 
contain  and  control  violence.  On  the  con- 
trary. I  beUeve  the  time  has  oome  to 
strengthen  the  peace-keeping  capacity  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  I  fully  endotee  the 
reoommendatlona  made  on  thla  subject  by 
the  Policy  Panel  of  the  United  Nationa  Aaao- 
datlon  headed  by  President  Kingman 
Brewster  of  Tale  and  fc«ner  Ambassador 
Cyrus  Vance. 

Peacekeeping  is  important,  of  course.  But 
we  cannot  keep  a  i>eaoe  we  haven't  got — and 
we  simply  do  not  have  peace  in  the  world. 
Bather,  in  the  recent  past,  major  conflicts 
have  occurred  and  at  least  one — Vietnam — 
is  stlU  going  on.  Therefore,  we  need  greater 
attention  to  making  the  peace.  The  very 
flrst  paragraph  of  the  very  first  article  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  declares  that  one  of 
the  purposes  of  the  organization  is  "to  bring 
about  by  peaceful  means,  and  in  conformity 
with  the  principles  of  Justice  and  interna- 
tional law,  adjustment  or  settlement  of 
international  disputes  or  situations  which 
might  laad  to  a  breach  of  the  peace." 

We  need  greater  attention  to  thla  pur- 
poae— and  to  the  aolemn  treaty  commitment 
that  all  United  Nationa  membera  have  taken 
in  Article  n.  Paragraph  3.  to  "settle  their 
dlq>utea  by  peaceful  meana  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  International  peace  and  security, 
and  JusUoa,  are  not  endangered." 

And  we  need  to  breathe  a  new  life  into 
the  proTlslaos  of  Article  83.  which  declarea 
that  the  parties  to  any  dispute,  the  con- 
tinuation of  which  la  likely  to  endanger  the 
maintenance  of  Intwnatlonal  peace  and 
aeeurlty,  should  "lint  of  aU"— I  repeat,  first 
of  all — "seek  a  solution  by  negotiation,  in- 
quiry, mediation,  conciliation,  arbitration. 
Judicial  settlement,  raaort  to  regional  agen- 
claa  or  atrangementa,  or  other  peaceful 
»»»»»T»»  of  tbetr  own  ehoioa." 

I  think  tt  la  obvloua  to  all  that  thaae  pro- 
vlaiona  ars  not  being  Implemented  suffi- 
ciently today.  Indeed,  they  ars  the  great 
under-developed  areaa  of  the  Charter. 

The  peaoeful  settlement  of  disputes  Is  not 
a  Utopian  dream.  It  la  a  practical  neoaaatty 
for  atUTlval  In  the  nuclear  age.  Natfcma,  like 
IndlTldualB,  wUl  raaort  to  aelf-help  and 
Tiolence  unleas  they  have  aome  other  meana 
for  the  satisfaction  of  their  legitimate  grlev- 
ancas. 

I  have  no  Illusions  that  Instltutiozu  by 
themselves  can  be  the  chapter,  m  the  in- 
ternational as  in  the  dcunestle  community, 
institutions  are  of  no  avail  unless  tbers  Is 
the  poUtloal  will  to  make  them  work. 

It  Is  the  abeence  of  this  poUtical  will  tbat 
U  at  the  root  of  the  United  Nations'  dllBcul- 
tles  today.  VlrtuaUy  all  mamben  pay  Up 
aervlce  to  the  United  Nations  while  at  the 
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same  time  pursuing  their  short-term  advan- 
tage, igncMTlng  them  when  they  do  not. 

This  Is  true  of  all  countries — large,  middle 
and  small.  It  is  true  of  the  United  States  as 
well  as  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  It  wm  be  true  of  the  Peopled  Re- 
public of  China.  Our  government,  for  ex- 
ample, should  aak  ttaelf  not  how  the  United 
Nationa  can  help  tt  to  do  what  it  wants  to  do 
in  Vietnam,  but  how  it  should  conform  its 
Vietnam  policy  to  Its  United  Nations  eom- 
mitments. 

If  the  charter  system  Is  to  work,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  united  Nations,  Including  the 
United  Stataa,  wUl  have  to  aak  themaelves 
not  Just  what  the  ITntted  Nations  can  do  for 
them,  but  what  they  can  do  to  buUd  a  regime 
of  law  for  the  reaolutlon  of  dlfferencea.  Then 
and  only  then  can  the  world  organization  be 
what  U  Thant  said  It  should  be — a  place  for 
the  reoondnatlon  at  differences,  not  Just  a 
place  where  they  mantfMt  themselvee. 

What  does  this  mean  in  specific  terms? 

It  means  that  In  the  interest  of  saving 
the  community  of  nations,  each  natUm  must 
recognize  that  It  cannot  have  ita  way  on 
every  Issue.  Nations  must  accept  the  risks  of 
adverse  Judgment.  And  they  must  alao  ao- 
oept  the  respcmsibillty  of  making  Judgments 
on  ocmtroverslBS  In  which  other  nations  are 
involved,  with  greater  attention  to  the 
merits  and  less  concern  with  bloc  affiliations 
and  the  protection  of  their  own  interests. 

If  the  members  of  the  United  Nations — 
and  particularly  the  United  Statea — ^were  to 
take  this  attitude  toward  their  Charter  ob- 
ligations, I  believe  we  could  make  real  prog- 
reaa  toward  a  more  effective  peacemaking 
system. 

It  is  in  light  of  these  general  obaervatlona 
that  I  now  address  myself  to  the  speciflo 
subject  of  this  Assembly. 

In  the  "State  of  the  World"  Report  to 
Congress  on  February  9,  1973,  President 
Nixon  set  forth  his  philosophy  of  a  "new 
American  foreign  policy."  In  the  President's 
words,  the  "core  principles"  of  this  phUoa- 
opby  embrace  these  concepts: 

"The  end  of  the  bipolar  postwar  opena  to 
this  generation  a  unique  opportunity  to  cre- 
ate a  new  and  lasting  structure  of  peace. 

"The  end  of  blpolarlty  requires  that  the 
structure  must  be  built  with  the  resources 
and  concepts  of  many  nations — for  only  when 
nations  participate  in  creating  an  Interna- 
tional system  do  they  contribute  to  Its  vital- 
ity and  accept  its  vaadlty." 

If  multipolarlty  involving  "the  resources 
and  concepts  of  many  nations"  Is  to  be  the 
basis  of  our  new  foreign  policy,  rather  than 
blpolarlty,  embracing  essentially  those  of  the 
two  super  powers,  the  United  SUtes  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  one  would  naturally  assume 
that  the  President's  new  foreign  policy  en- 
visions a  strengthened  and  relnvlgorated 
United  Nations. 

This  assumption  would  be  unwarranted. 
The  President's  quest  for  a  "new  and  lasting 
structure  of  peace"  envisions  and  Institu- 
tional approach  separate  and  apart  from  the 
United  Nations. 

Never,  since  Its  creation  in  1945,  has  the 
United  Nations  been  so  downgraded  as  an 
important  component  of  American  foreign 
policy  as  it  Is  today  under  the  present 
Administration. 

The  Administrations  own  statements  and 
actions  vls-a-vls  the  United  Nations  show 
how  UtUe  the  U Jf .  now  enters  into  the  philos- 
ophy and  execution  of  our  foreign  policy. 

In  fairness.  It  needs  to  be  said  that  a 
Democratic  Congress  shares  responsibility 
with  the  Administration  for  the  preaent  lack 
or  regard  by  our  government  for  the  United 
Nations.  Tliere  is,  however,  an  important 
difference  between  the  preeent  Adminis- 
tration and  prior  ones — Republican  and 
Democratic — regarding  Congressional  at- 
Utudes  towards  the  United  Nations.  Prior 
administrations  vigorously  resisted  Congres- 
sional attempts  to  undercut  our  partldpa- 
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tlon  In  »nd  support  of  the  UJJ.:  the  prMent 
Administration  at  beat  gives  Up  servlcejpnly 
to  opposing  such  attempts.  Notable  casAs  In 
point  are  the  present  Congressional  del  lult 
In  appropriating  the  federal  governm«  nt's 
•hare  for  necessary  expansion  of  U.N.  h  ad- 
quarters  in  New  York  and,  more  import  mt, 
the  Congressional  sabotage  of  our  contic  ued 
participation  in  the  International  Labor  Or- 
ganization (ILO).  The  Administration's  ef- 
forts to  overcome  such  111-conce  ved 
Congressional  action  have  been,  to  say  the 
least,  less  than   wholehearted. 

The  United  Nations  has  learned  to  Uve 
through  and  survive  many  crises — poll  leal 
and  economic.  What  Is  new  In  the  preient 
situation  is  that  there  U  a  crUls  in  the  i  ela- 
tions  of  the  United  States  and  the  Ui  ited 
Nations— poUUcal  and  economic.  U.S.  :  ela- 
tloDs  with  the  VJH.  are  so  strained  and  at- 
tenxiated  as  to  threaten  the  very  survlTal  of 
the  United  Nations  I  do  not  believe  It  cm  be 
gainsaid  that  without  vigorous  suppoit  by 
the  United  States,  the  United  Nations  ca  anot 
long  endure. 

One  of  the  reasons  advanced  for  the  Ad- 
ministration's disregard  of  the  United  Na- 
tions in  Its  new  foreign  policy  Is  the  IFJf.'s 
Inability  to  cope  with  crises  of  the  pr  «ent 
and  recent  past — Vietnam.  Bangla  lesh, 
CEechoelovakla  and  the  BUddle  Kast— U  cite 
only  some  examples. 

This  sanse  of  frustration  Is  shared  br  all. 
Including  the  UJ4.'s  strongest  friends  and 
adbarents.  If  frustration  was  the  basic  (  ause 
of  Uxa  Administration's  attitude*  con  sem- 
Ing  the  U.N.,  It  could  aad  probably  wov  id  be 
alleviated  either  by  the  passage  of  tlmi  i.  In- 
cluding some  future  U.N.  success  In  psace- 
m^nTig  or  peace-keeping,  or  by  such  re:  orms 
of  the  UJf.  as  are  suggested  in  Pro:  eseor 
Gardner's  excellent  and  comprehensive  lack- 
ground  paper. 

In  my  view,  however,  the  Admlnlstn  tlon. 
In  writing  off  the  United  Nations  as  ai  i  In- 
■tnunent  for  building  peace.  Is  acting  o  it  of 
a  deep-rooted  philosophy  rather  that  re- 
sponding to  frustration.  Basically,  the  I  resi- 
dent's philosophy  is  not  multipolarlsm  1j  i  the 
sense  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nat  Ions. 
Rather,  it  Is  multip<dar  In  a  balance  of  p  Dwer 
sense — scarcely  a  new  concept  in  fo  elgn 
policy.  The  multipolarlsm  of  the  Prea  dent 
■eems  more  accurately  described  as  trip  >Ur- 
lam — groupings  of  nations  and  allli  nces 
around  the  three  great  superpowers,  the  OJB., 
Soviet  Union  and  China. 

Underlying  the  President's  phlloeopl  y,  I 
believe,  Is  the  conviction  that  what  na  Ions 
really  r«ap«ct  is  not  "the  law  of  the  Cha  ter" 
but  political  power.  This  view  was  ezpi  Msly 
articulated  by  the  late  Dean  Acheeon.  Mr. 
Acheaon  described  our  present  era  as  |  olng 
through  "a  withdrawal  of  the  legal  a.  der" 
In  which  sheer  power  is  more  decisive  1:  t  In- 
ternational affairs,  and  law,  especially  tt  kt  of 
the  United  Nations,  has  become  little  nore 
than  a  mockery. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  we  should  bewa  e  of 
accepting  a  philosophy  of  either  nat  onal 
of  international  affairs  In  such  a  way  that 
law  and  power  become  antithetical.  In  real 
life,  law  and  power  operaU  together.  I  ower 
not  ruled  by  law  Is  a  menace;  but  lav  not 
served  by  power  is  a  delusion. 

The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  U  law, 
particularly  for  us,  since  under  tlie  Sup  ram- 
aey  Clause  of  the  Constitution  a  ti  Baty. 
svicb  as  the  Charter,  Is  part  of  the  Sup  reme 
Law  of  the  land.  The  Charter  Is  a  goo<  law 
and  neither  we  nor  any  other  nation  si  ould 
withdraw  from  the  legal  regime  It  presc  Ibes. 
And  that  we  are  withdrawing.  In  com  Ider- 
able  measure,  is  becoming  more  and  nore 
apparent.  Again,  in  fairness,  it  shoul  I  be 
■aid  that  past  administrations  partld]  ated 
In  this  withdrawal,  e.g.,  our  failure  to  i  wort 
to  the  U.N.  before  heavy  military  Inv  flve- 
m«nt  In  Vietnam  and  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. But  the  commitment  to  wlthdi  kwal 
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la  mora  evident  In  this  Administration  than 
any  previous  one. 

I  hope  that  the  deliberations  of  this  As- 
sembly will  help  in  reversing  this  direction 
of  the  President's  new  American  foreign 
policy. 

Instead  of  abandoning  the  UK.,  the  Ad- 
ministration should  be  addressing  Itself  to 
the  real  problem  Involved:  namely,  how  to 
put  the  power  of  the  UJf.'s  member  tiaAlons, 
and  particularly  the  power  of  the  great  na- 
tions, to  the  service  of  the  law  of  the  Char- 
ter— to  the  service  of  wortd  pwaoe  and  secu- 
rity. If  the  law  of  the  Charter  U,  In  many 
Instances,  a  delusion,  as  It  has  been,  it  U 
because  of  the  unwillingness  of  the  great 
powers.  Including  ourselves,  to  put  their 
power  to  serve  the  law  which  they  agreed 
should  govern  the  International  community. 
As  a  nation  committed  to  the  nile  of  law 
here  and  abroad,  we  should  take  the  lead 
role  In  advancing  and  suppwrtlng  proposals 
to  this  end.  It  is  neither  seemly  nor  In  our 
national  Interest  for  the  United  States,  a 
principal  architect  of  the  United  Nations,  to 
undermine  Its  foundations,  and  this  we  are 
now  doing. 

I  am  a  realist,  and,  therefore,  ask  the  Ad- 
ministration what  other  alternative  to  the 
UJf.  do  we  realistically  have?  The  Presi- 
dent, In  the  report  from  which  I  have 
quoted,  says  "that  the  end  of  the  bipolar 
postwar  world  opens  to  this  generation  a 
unique  opportunity  to  create  a  new  and 
lasting  structure  of  peace"  and  "that  the 
structure  must  be  built  with  the  resources 
and  concepts  of  many  nations."  The  Presi- 
dent nowhere  defines,  except  In  balance  of 
power  terms,  the  Institutional  structure  he 
would  create.  If  the  search  for  peace  Is  to 
be  institutionalised,  and  It  surely  must,  then 
a  structure  Is  required.  And  If  a  structure 
Is  required,  why  start  from  acnUcfa  and 
build  a  new  one  when  vre  have  on  hand  the 
United  Nations?  It  Is  a  weak  structure  which 
needs  to  be  buttressed  by  our  support  rather 
than  allowed  to  fall  In  ruins  by  our  Increas- 
ing negleot  and  disregard. 

The  American  people  do  not  want  to  wit- 
ness, let  alone  be  respwnslble  for,  the  decline 
and  fall  of  the  Unltad  Nattons.  Polls  Show 
that  although  a  majority  of  the  people  now 
believe  the  U.N.  Is  not  doing  an  adequate  Job. 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Amarlean 
people  would  like  to  see  the  United  Nations 
become  a  stronger  organisation  rather  than 
the  weak  one  it  now  Is.  In  reqwnse  to  the 
Oallop  poll  question  (October  1970) ,  "Would 
you  like  to  see  the  United  Nations  become  a 
stronger  organization?"  84%  said  yes  and 
only  8%  said  no.  In  this  overwhelming  ez- 
preeslon  of  the  American  desire  to  strengthen 
the  UJT.,  the  United  States  led  all  other  coun- 
tries In  the  world. 

The  Administration  would  do  well  to  heed 
the  peoples'  voice  It  reflects  a  common  sense 
and  realistic  appreciation  that  the  United 
Nations,  with  all  Its  many  faults.  Is  Indispen- 
sable In  our  Nation's  quest  for  peace. 

The  "real  politick"  oS  the  Administration 
seems  to  me  to  reflect  a  dream  of  an  inter- 
national Utopia  In  which  a  few  great  states 
would  use  their  power  to  settle  the  affairs  of 
the  world,  much  as  the  major  powers  of  Eu- 
rope did  In  the  century  after  the  Congress 
of  Vienna.  But  we  should  remember  that 
when  the  rule  of  the  concert  of  Kurope  finally 
ttia  apart,  world  war  ensued.  This  happwned 
in  great  part  because.  In  large  areas  of  the 
world,  the  international  order  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  did  not  redress  grievances 
but  merely  submerged  them — untu  in  our 
own  century  they  erupted  In  revolution  and 
world  war. 

The  world  law  we  should  seek  would  be 
different.  It  would  extend  Imptartlally  to 
white  and  black,  north  and  south,  old  and 
new.  This  law.  In  other  words,  Is  the  unrea- 
llMd  law  of  the  Charter.  It  would  stUl  be 
Imperfect,  as  the  UJf.  Is  now  Imperfect;  It 
would  still  depend  for  Its  effectiveness,  as  the 
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UJf.  doss,  en  the  wUllngness  of  the  stronger 
nations  to  put  their  power  at  Its  service.  But 
It  wUl  embrace  In  a  si>lrlt  of  equality  all  the 
races  and  cultures  of  the  world — and  it  will 
address  Itself  to  the  real  troubles  of  mankind: 
poverty,  inequality,  and  the  deprivation  of 
rights.  In  that  respwct.  It  will  surpass  even 
the  hundred  years'  peace  of  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  which  was  based  on  the  subjection 
or  in^Kxtenoe  of  half  the  world's  people's. 

Our  nation  derives  its  great  Influence  in 
the  world  not  only  from  great  physical  power 
but  also  from  the  fact  that  our  basic  law  and 
our  national  outlook  are  premised  on  the 
•quality  and  dignity  of  all  men.  The  way  to 
peaoe  in  this  turbulent  age  is  to  keep  to  that 
nalonal  vision  and  to  extend  It  to  the  Inter- 
national sphere;  to  work  with  ail  our  might 
for  the  strengthening  of  the  U.N.  as  the  struc- 
ture Of  law  and  enduring  peace  Tot  though 
the  United  Nations  alone  cannot  assure  world 
peace,  there  can  be  no  peaoe  without  it.  Our 
national  power  and  all  our  energies  should 
operate  In  the  light  of  that  truth. 


FROM  GATHERINa  OP  WATERS 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

or  wiscoNsxtf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVB 

Wednesday.  AprU  19.  1972 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  pleased 
to  leam  recently  that  a  constituent  of 
mine,  Miss  Suzanne  Hoogesteger  of  Ru- 
dolph, Wis.,  has  been  chosen  essay  win- 
ner of  the  sixth  grade  history  C(uni>etition 
sponsored  by  the  National  Society  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 

Miss  Hoogesteger  has  compiled  as  her 
entry  a  most  Interesting  history  of  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  and  am  pleased  to 
commend  her  on  her  essay,  the  text  of 
which  follows: 

FaoM  Oatrebinc  or  Watxis  .  .  . 
(By  Suzanne  Hoogesteger) 

In  the  beginning,  Ood  created  the  heavens 
and  the  earth,  and  He  created  me,  Wisconsin, 
the  SOth  sUte  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Over  a  billion  years  ago,  parts  of  me  were 
covered  by  shallow,  silent  oceans.  I  was  one 
of  the  first  portions  of  the  present  surface 
of  the  earth  to  rise  out  of  the  original  an- 
cient sea.  Some  geologlsto  believe  I  was  the 
very  first  land  created.  Red  Rocks  found 
through  the  central  northern  part  of  ms 
are  called  the  most  ancient  rocks  In  the 
world.  They  are  estimated  to  be  about  1,000 
million  years  old  I  At  least  a  dosen  tlmsa  I 
was  subjected  to  cycles  of  sea,  emergence  of 
dry  land,  and  development  of  streams  that 
carried  new  valleys,  bills.  *  plains. 

The  last  of  my  great  geological  periods  was 
the  Ice  Age  which  ended  36,000  to  60.000  years 
ago.  Huge  massive  glaciers  from  Canada  cov- 
ered my  rough  surface.  It  broke  down  moun- 
tains Into  hUU  and  hUls  Into  little  mounds. 
The  glaciers  carried  away  much  of  my  soU. 
About  a  quarter  of  my  land  in  the  southwest 
comer  escaped  the  glaciers.  After  many  hun- 
dreds of  years,  the  glaciers  flnaUy  melted. 
They  left  many  lakes  and  ponds  In  my  valleys 
and  low  spots. 

Many  different  kinds  of  people  have  In- 
habited my  lands.  As  long  as  8,000  years  ago. 
what  we  now  know  as  the  Copper  Culture 
Indians  lived  here.  They  pounded  copper  out 
of  rocks  and  made  useful  Items  and  Jewelry. 

Less  than  100  years  before  white  men  came 
to  Wisconsin,  a  cannllMdlstlc  people  roamed 
my  lands.  They  have  been  given  the  name  of 
Aztalans  because  of  the  resemblance  In  their 
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way  of  living  to  the  Asetecs  of  Mexico.  They 
ate  other  pe^^Ie  because  they  believed  they 
would  Inherit  the  strength  of  those  eaten! 

When  the  first  white  explorers  came  to 
visit  me  in  the  early  1600's,  they  found  many 
different  tribes  of  Indians.  In  what  Is  now 
Door  County  lived  the  Potowotoml.  My  oldest 
resident  Indians,  the  Menominee,  or  "rice 
eaters"  lived  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Green 
Bay.  The  Winnebago  or  "men  of  the  sea"  made 
their  home  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pox  River. 
Other  Indian  tribes  were  the  Mascouten, 
Sauk,  Pox.  OJlbwa  or  Chippewa,  Sioux  and 
KlckapKw.  These  Indians  lived  In  llUle  huts 
and  tents  made  of  bark  and  rushes.  They 
hunted,  trapped,  and  fished  for  their  food. 

Through  my  long  and  exciting  history,  I 
have  been  called  by  many  names.  The  Chlp- 
pewas  called  me  Wees-kon-San,  which 
meant  "gathering  of  water."  Wh«i  Father 
Marquette  traveled  my  mighty  river  In  1673, 
I  was  given  the  name  Meekousing,  meaning 
"red  stone"  which  they  found  slot  of  along 
the  banks  of  my  largest  river.  Father  Hen- 
nepin In  1683  chose  to  call  me  Mlsconsln  or 
Mlskonslitg  because  of  the  strong  current  and 
wild  rushing  channel  of  my  river.  The  oldeet 
French  documents  spell  my  name,  oh-  so- 
many  ways:  Mlsconslng,  Oulsoonehlng, 
Oulskenslng  and  later  Oulsconsin.  Historians 
can't  agree  Just  what  this  Algonquin  word 
meant.  Suggested  meanings  are :  "hole  of  the 
muskrat"  "holes  In  the  bank  of  a  stream 
In  which  birds  nest" 
"muskrat  lodge" 
"good  place  to  live" 
"gathering  or  meeting  of  waters" 

In  the  early  1800's,  I  appeared  on  mape 
as  Wlsconsan  and,  as  you  know  me  today, 
Wisconsin.  In  1836.  I  became  a  territory  and 
my  name  became  officially  Wisconsin. 

Sons  of  time  have  passed.  Feet  have 
trudged  .  .  .  men  have  toiled  .  .  .  today,  I 
stand,  Wisconsin. 
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JOHNNY   UNTTAS  HONORED 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

or  UiMTtAKO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRBSKNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  19.  1972 

Mr.  HOOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  a  person 
whose  name  is  familiar  to  nearly  every 
American  and  e8i>eclally  to  those  living  in 
the  Baltimore-Washington  area.  He  is 
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Johnny  Unitas.  the  great  quarterback 
of  the  Baltimore  Colts,  whose  brilliant 
career  Is  truly  a  guiding  light  for  all  as- 
piring young  football  players. 

jobimy  Unitas  was  recently  honored 
by  the  Maryland  House  of  Delegates,  and 
his  many  achievements  are  detailed  in 
the  house  resolutioa  which  was  drawn 
up  in  his  honor.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert 
the  resolution  into  the  Ricosd  at  this 
point: 

MASTLAItD  HOUSK  RXBOLirmM  No.  79 

House  Resolution  honoring  John  Unitas  on 
his   brilliant   career   with   the   Baltimore 
Colts  and,  in  particular,  for  his  display  of 
physical    and   mental   courage   and   total 
commitment  demonstrated  by  his  recovery 
from  an  Achilles  tendon  Injury  In  1971 
John  Unitas  has  become  a  legend  in  his 
own  time  In  the  annals  of  professional  foot- 
ball. He  undoubtedly  holds  more  individual 
records  for  quarterbacks  than  anyone  else  in 
the  history  of  the  game. 

As  an  example,  Johnny  has  completed 
more  passes  for  more  yardage,  more  touch- 
downs and  more  mileage  than  any  player  In 
National  Football  League  history.  As  of  the 
completion  of  the  1970  season,  his  credentials 
would  show  that  he  had  3,616  completKuis 
in  4.777  attempU  (64.8%)  for  37,716  yards, 
380  touchdowns  and  over  31  miles.  He  holds 
the  incredible  record  of  having  thrown  a 
touchdown  pass  In  47  straight  games  during 
the  period  1956  to  1960.  Among  other  rec- 
(M-ds  that  he  holds  are  most  passes  attempted 
in  a  career,  most  games  passed  for  300  yards 
or  more  (36).  most  touchdown  passes  In  a 
career,  the  league  record  for  passing  yardage 
In  a  Champtonshlp  Game  (849)  against  the 
New  Tork  Olants  in  1958.  a  game  known  as 
"Tha  (Neatest  Game  Ever  PUyed."  He  nat- 
urally holds  every  Baltimore  Colt  club 
passing  mark. 

Mr.  Football  has  had  many  Injuries 
throughout  his  brilliant  career,  the  last  big 
one  being  In  1968  which  caused  him  to  nUss 
most  of  the  season  prior  to  1971.  At  the  age 
of  38,  In  AprU  of  1971,  he  ruptured  his  right 
Achilles  tendon,  an  lnjiu7  which  has  ter- 
minated the  careers  of  many  athletes  In 
sports  less  strenuous  than  football.  At  that 
age,  and  with  his  many  injuries  sustained 
in  the  pMst,  Johnny  Unitas  could  esaUy  have 
"caUed  It  a  day"  and  grasefuUy  retired  from 
football.  However,  this  would  not  have  been 
a  reflection  of  his  Indomitable  spirit.  His 
dedication,  his  mental  courage,  and  his  phys- 
ical commltmoit  led  him  to  a  recovery  which, 
from  the  standpoint  of  time,  made  it  cloee 
to  a  physical  miracle,  and  he  was  able  to 
see  his  first  action  in  the  opening  League 
game  of  the  1971  season. 

Johnny  U  was  all  pro  six  times,  selected 
to  the  Pro  Bowl  10  times,  and  Is  a  three-time 
NHL  Most  ValuaUe  Player.  He  was,  also, 
selected  by  the  Nation's  fans  as  NFL  Man 
of  the  Tear  In  1971,  an  award  which  resulted 
In  five  Baltbnore  area  youths  t^Tt'l'^g  836,000 
In  scholanhlp  mooey.  In  Maryland,  they 
speak  of  Johnny  U  and  "Fly  the  Friendly 
Skies  of  Unltss,"  and  all  who  hear  know  the 
nxan  these  saying  repreeent;  now,  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Hoxue  of  Delegate*  of 
Maryland,  Hist  John  Unitas  Is  hereby  hon- 
ored on  his  brUUant  carser  with  the  BalU- 
more  Colts  and,  in  particular,  for  his  display 
of  physical  and  mental  courage  and  tot^ 
commitment  demonstrated  by  his  recovery 
from  an  AohUles  tendon  injury  in  1971; 
and.  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  Resolution  t>e 
sent  to  John  Unitas,  Carroll  Rosenbloom, 
Steve  Rosenbloom,  Alvln  "Pete"  RoaeUe 
(Commissioner  of  the  NFL),  and  the  Na- 
tional Football  HaU  of  FaoM  In  Canton. 
Ohio. 
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SCANDANAVTANS  BACK 
OSTPOLmK 


HON.  BENJAIMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or  NSW  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE8ENTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  AprU  19,  1972 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  in  a  report 
in  today's  editions  from  Oslo,  outlines 
the  attitudes  of  the  Scandanavian  coun- 
tries toward  West  German  Cliancellor 
Brandt's  Ostpolltik.  In  particular,  Scan- 
danavian views  toward  the  coming  vote 
in  the  West  German  Bundestag  on 
approval  of  the  German-Soviet  and 
German -Polish  treaties  are  described  by 
correspondent  Harry  B.  Ellis. 

His  conclusicm  is  that  a  defeat  of  the 
Eastern  treaties,  and  therefore,  of 
Brandt's  Ostpolltik,  would  gravely  affect 
the  confidence  of  the  northern  European 
coimtries  in  the  Common  Market  and  in 
the  whole  role  of  Germany  in  Western 
Europe. 

Mr.  Ellis'  article,  which  follows,  is  an 
interesting  account  of  the  crucial  role 
of  the  coming  Bundestag  vote: 

SCAKDINAVIAMS   BaCK    0«IP(»JnX 

(By  Harry  B.  Ellis) 
Oslo. — "Just  below  the  surface,"  said  the 
tall,  gray-haired  man  qiiietly.  "there  Is  al- 
ways   the   question:    Are    the   Germans    re- 
liable?" 

Speaking  was  Trygve  Brattell,  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Norway,  who  q>ent  the  wartime  years 
in  a  Nazi  concentration  camp  whUe  his 
country  was  occupied  by  the  German  Army. 
"I  think  all  of  Norwegian  opinion,"  he  con- 
tinued, "not  only  the  Labor  Party,  would 
regret  it  very  much  if  Brandt's  Eastern 
treaties  were  to  be  defeated." 

I  had  asked  Mr.  Brattell  how  Norwegians 
would  react,  if  the  Christian  Democratic 
Union  (CDU)  opposition  in  Bonn  succeeded 
in  blocking  ratification  of  Chancellor  Willy 
Brandt's  treaties  on  normalization  with  the 
Soviet   Union  and  Poland. 

"If  Brandt's  Ostpolltik  Is  defeated,  It  will 
be  a  great  setback  for  peace  in  Etirope."  This 
was  Olof  Paime,  Sweden's  young  Social  Demo- 
cratic Prime  Minister,  answering  the  imnt- 
question  in  Stockholm. 

"Brandt,"  declared  Mr.  Palme,  "is  a  symbol 
of  a  new  Germany.  He  persuades  even  the 
Danes  and  the  Norwegians  that  the  Germans 
can  be  trusted." 

Danish  Prime  Minister  Jens  Otto  Krag 
^>oke  of  specific  consequences  for  Denmark, 
If  Mr.  Brandt's  policy  should  be  overturned. 
"Defeat  of  Brandt's  Eastern  treaties."  said 
the  husky  Danlah  leader,  "would  be  a  heavy 
burden  on  our  struggle  to  Join  the  Common 
Market." 

"I  prefer  to  put  it  another  way,"  replied 
Mr.  Brattell.  "Success  of  Brandt's  Ostpolltik 
would  make  It  much  easier  for  Norwegians 
to  accept  going  into  the  Market." 

Both  Denmark  and  Norway  face  critical 
Mtrllamentary  tests  and  national  referendums 
oiTwhether  or  not  to  Join  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  (EEC). 

Mr.  Palme  was  blunt.  "They  (the  Danes 
and  Norwegians]  will  lose  their  referendums, 
if  Brandt  Is  defeated.  That  Is  simply  a  fact.'' 
Mr.  Palme's  government  Is  negotiating  only 
a  limited  form  of  association  with  the  EEC. 
So  the  Common  Market  question  Is  less  acute 
for  him  than  for  the  Danlah  and  Norwegian 
leaders.  Experts  say  that  the  Danish  and 
Norwegian  standards  of  living  will  drop  by 
5  to  10  percent,  if  the  two  nations  stay  out- 
skls  an  enlarged  EEC. 
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All  three  ScandlnavUn  leaden.  Interviewed 
by  this  reporter  In  their  respective  capl  tale, 
stressed  that  trust  of  Mr.  Brandt  an  ong 
their  peoples  extends  far  beyond  the  rinks 
of  their  own  Social  Democratic  Parties. 

"There  is  a  feeling  among  Danes,"  remai 
Mr.  Krag.  "that  much  of  the  economic 
operation  developed  by  the  Common  Maifcet 
has  resulted  partly   from   Its  political   ind 
foreign-policy   outlook. 

"There  would  be  a  psychological  changA  in 
Denmark,"  he  said,  "if  a  German  Govern- 
ment  came   in,   which   had   rejected   a 
part  of  this  foreign-policy  outlook." 
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HON.  WILLIAM  L  SPRING 

OF   XLLINOU 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  ATI 

WedTiesdav.  April  19.  1972 

Mr.  SPRINOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
we  have  all  observed  at  one  time  oi 
other  a  physically  handicapped 
using  either  crutches  or  a  wheelch^r 
other  artificial  means  of  trans 
himself.  Recently,  a  reporter  on 
Champalgn-Urbana  News  Gazette 
series  of  articles  on  the  Rehabllitailon- 
Education  Center  at  the  Universlt  f 
Illinois.  Carol  Mathers'  first  artlch 
lates  to  her  own  personal  experlent  e 
using  a  wheelchair  and  meeting  all 
cumstances  as  any  other  handlca  >ped 
person.  It  follows  and  I  am  sure  my 
leagues  will  find  this  one  and  the 
quent  ones  of  great  Interest: 
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An  Ovexwhxlming  Feeling  or 

A  Day  in  a  Wheklcraik — More 

More  Ramps — More  Cold 

(By  Carol  Mathers) 

The  overwhelming  feelliig  was  one  of 
iessness. 

Having     enjoyed     excellent     health 
twenty-plus   years.   I   take   it   for   gristed 
Being  able-bodied  U  my  right.  Right? 

Wrong. 

Because   every    year    more   than   SdO.OOO 
people  suffer  spinal  Injurlee  which  pi  rma 
nently  paralyse  them  and  put  them  in  upeel 
chairs  for  the  reet  of  their  lives. 

I  had  talked  to  several  such  people, 
them  Xn  students  enrolled  through  thi  Re- 
habilitation-Education Center  at  the  ui  Iver 
slty.  They  had  tried  to  prepare  me  fa  •  the 
experience.  But  talking  about  It  and  dopg  it 
are  two  different  things. 

One  does  not,  I  dlwovered,  simply  sit 
in  a  wheelchair  and  push  off.  Like  drlvkig  or 
flying,  wheelchair  operating  requires  special 
Instruction. 

I  had  to  be  "fitted"  for  a  chair — one 
was  not  too  heavy,  not  too  wide,  not  to< 
tankerous   Next  I  had  to  learn  how  to  i  ae  it 

In  one  cram  course  I  learned  the  t  inda 
mentals  of  wheeling    (wrist  action  li    all 
important),  turning    (it  is  not  oonal  lered 
cheating  to  use  the  nearest  wall  to  hel  >  you 
round  a  corner) ,  stopping  (not  as  diffl^t  as 
I  had  anticipated)  and  curb  bopping 
one's  tricky). 

I  also  learned  that  decent  clothes, 
fingernails,  rings  and  watches  are  all 
"mere  la  no  "clean"  way  to  push  a  wheri chair 
even  in  dry  weather — ^the  Inaldea  of  your 
arms  get  filthy  from  rubbing  agaiiu  t  the 
wheel.  Pingemails  catch  and  break  l|i  the 
wheel  spokes,  rings  and  watches 
bUstertng. 

Thus  forewarned,  I  arrived  at  the  ttenter 
the  following  morning  In  Jeans  and  CTUbby 
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sweater,  completely  devoid  of  Jewelry.  Also 
completely  devoid  of  confidence. 

Fortunately  I  was  not  going  to  have  to  solo 
my  first  time  out.  I  had  been  aoslgned  a 
"wheelchair  buddy."  sophomore  Ed  Scherer 
whose  diving  accident  two  years  ago  left 
him  a  quadriplegic  (paralysis  in  aU  four 
extremities) . 

With  flaming  red  hair  and  beard,  Ed  was 
the  picture  of  enthusiasm.  Throughout  the 
day  this  enthusiasm  never  flagged,  and  he 
showed  superhuman  amoiints  of  patience, 
kindness,  and  encouragement.  He  immedi- 
ately made  me  feel  like  one  of  the  gang  and 
when  a  staff  member  of  the  Center  jokingly 
asked  Ed.  "Who's  your  glmpy  friend?"  I  was 
actuaUy  proud  to  belong  to  the  olub. 

Of  course,  they  could  have  made  it  easy  for 
me — but  they  didn't.  Tim  Nugent,  director 
of  the  Center  briefed  us  before  we  set  out 
and  directed  Ed  to  take  me  to  "every  dUBcult 
place"  he  could  think  of.  The  campus  itself, 
thanks  largely  to  Nugent's  efforts,  is  com- 
pletely accessible  to  pec^le  in  wheelciialrs. 
But  the  outside  community  certainly  is  not. 

We  were  assigned  our  own  private  bus — 
one  of  the  five  operated  by  the  Center  and 
specially  equipped  with  hydraulic  lifts  for 
wheelchairs.  The  bus  driver's  name  was 
Martin.  In  the  course  of  the  day  It  became 
apparent  that  Martin  knew  as  much  about 
campus  accessibility  as  the  kids  themselves. 

Our  first  stop  was  the  supermarket,  one  of 
the  "everyday  living  experiences"  Nugent 
thought  I  shoiUd  encounter.  BCarketlng  in  a 
wheelchair  Is  no  small  job.  What  would  ordi- 
narily have  taken  me  five  minutes  to  ac- 
complish took  almost  half  an  hour. 

In  the  first  place,  the  way  merchandise  Is 
stacked  in  supermarkets  makes  it  Impossible 
for  a  wheelchair  shopper  to  reach  the  top- 
most item.  And  no  matter  how  gingerly  I 
tried  to  extract  one  of  the  boxes  stacked  nsar 
the  bottom.  I  was  In  constant  danger  of  being 
burled  alive. 

Then  there's  the  problem  at  produce.  By 
wheeling  up  alongside  the  refrigerated  coun- 
ter. I  could  Just  manage  to  reach  the  lettuce 
lined  up  near  the  front.  If  that  particular 
head  didn't  suit  me.  there  was  no  way  for  me 
to  examine  and  choose  from  among  the 
others — they  were  out  of  reach. 

Meat  selection  presented  a  similar  prob- 
lem— fortunately  all  the  chicken  looked 
pretty  good  that  day. 

Piishlng  a  grocery  cart  Is  an  impossibility, 
so  I  stacked  my  purchases  In  my  lap  and 
wheeled  to  the  checkout  counter.  Another 
obstacle — the  check-out  lanes  are  much  too 
narrow  for  wheelchairs.  So  I  waited  until  the 
girl  had  bagged  my  groceries,  then  holding 
the  bag  in  my  lap  I  wheeled  for  the  door. 

One  more  impediment — the  only  door  I 
could  get  to  In  a  wheel  chair  was  the  "In" 
door.  Electronically  operated,  the  "In"  door 
opens,  naturally  enough,  in — but  not  out. 
So  a  clerk  had  to  be  summoned  to  go  out  and 
step  on  the  mat  to  open  the  door  for  me. 

Back  on  the  bus  again  our  next  stop  was 
the  UI  Assembly  Hall.  From  the  ridiculous  to 
the  sublime — the  Assembly  Hall  Is  a  model 
of  accessibility,  built  with  wheelchair  pa- 
trons In  mind.  The  ramps,  though  somewhat 
steep,  lead  everywhere,  and  there  is  even  a 
special  place  leserved  for  wheelchairs  around 
the  top  of  the  first  section.  We  were  in  and 
out  In  five  minutes. 

Next  Ed  asked  Martin  to  drive  us  over  to 
campus  so  I  could  tsckle  the  Job  that  every 
wheelchair  student  faces  every  day — getting 
to  class. 

The  UI  campus  is  no  plaos  for  the  faint- 
hearted. It  was  a  Bsroulsan  struggle  for  me 
just  to  keep  my  wheelchair  moving  in  a 
straight  line.  (Ths  sidewalks  tend  to  slope 
in  one  direction  and  I  was  constantly  drift- 
ing that  way.) 

Getting  up  some  of  the  ramps  was  an  al- 
most insurmountable  challenge.  When  I  fi- 
nally got  up  the  ramp  at  Mumford  Hall 
which  requires  going  halfway  up  the  ramp. 
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stopping,  pulling  open  a  door,  pushing 
through  it  and  then  on  up  to  the  top  of  the 
ramp)  I  was  as  proud  as  if  I'd  conquered 
Mt.  Everest. 

The  I£ath  and  English  buildings  and  Lin- 
coln HaU  were  almost  as  dilBcult,  t>ut  by  that 
time  I  was  feeling  like  an  old  pro.  The  prob- 
lem was  aU  the  pushing  we  had  to  do 
between  buildings — by  the  time  we  actuaUy 
arrived,  I  was  too  exhausted  to  try  to  get  in. 

As  we  went  from  bus  stop  to  bus  stop  Mar- 
tin kept  up  a  rtuining  commentary  on  the 
accessibility  of  various  buildings.  He  and  Ed, 
who  Is  chairman  of  a  committee  on  campus 
acceeslblllty,  agreed  that  wliile  a  wheelchair 
student  can  get  into  any  building  on  campus, 
it  Isn't  always  as  easy  as  It  might  be. 

"We  generally  refer  to  ttus  as  the  mainte- 
nance man's  tour,"  Ed  told  ms  as  we  pro- 
gresBSd  from  building  to  buUding.  "Often 
you'll  find,  that  the  only  door  you  can  get 
through  and  enter  by  Is  in  the  basement." 

Still,  the  basements  were  warm — which  Is 
more  titan  we  could  say  for  the  weather  out- 
side. It  rained,  of  course.  A  fine,  fraealng  mist 
that  penetrated  through  any  numt)er  of 
sweaters  and  a  parka.  The  rehab  kids  hate 
winter  and  I  was  beginning  to — it  isn't  easy 
in  any  weather — but  when  there's  snow  and 
slush  on  the  ground.  It's  twice  as  hard. 

As  soon  as  my  wheels  got  vrot  they  threw 
the  slush  up  the  sides  of  my  chair  and  it 
wasn't  long  before  my  sleeves  were  soaked 
and  I  was  frozen  through.  Ed  wasnt  faring 
much  better,  so  we  were  glad  when  we  could 
use  lunch  as  an  excuse  to  take  a  break. 

Martin  drove  us  back  to  the  Center  and 
we  got  permission  to  use  the  driver  education 
car  which  is  specially  equipped  with  hand 
controls.  Ed — who  drives  his  own  similarly 
equipped  car  all  the  way  home  to  Long  Island 
for  vacations— showed  me  how  to  stow  a 
wheelchair  In  the  back  seat  in  less  than  five 
minutes.  He  aaid  it  used  to  take  him  more 
than  an  hour,  but  he's  improved  with  prac- 
tice. I  was  beginning  to  see  that  people  con- 
flned  to  wheelchairs  dont  go  anywhere  in  a 
hurry. 

We  drove  to  a  steak  place  near  oaaqius  and 
parked  the  car — ^belng  careful  to  choose  a 
place  where  we  oouldnt  be  parked  In  too 
close  to  load  and  unload  our  chairs. 

It  was  at  lunch  that  I  got  my  first  real  feel- 
ing of  what  IVb  like  to  be  the  object  of  to  un- 
derstand why.  Wheeling  unveUed  curiosity. 
Ed  said  the  wheelchair  kids  live  with  It  all  the 
time — he  even  thinks  it's  kind  of  fun  because 
it  gives  him  a  "chance  to  show  AB's  (able- 
bodied  people)  that  handicapped  people  are 
not  necesssrUy  disabled." 

People  everywhere  were  very  helpful — but 
they  couldnt  stop  staring.  They  stared 
through  the  windows  of  the  restaurant  as  Ed 
and  I  got  out  at  the  car  and  unloaded  our 
chairs — a  prooMS  which  took  a  fun  five 
minutes. 

They  stared  as  Ed  showed  me  how  to  get  up 
the  shallow  eurb  of  the  restaurant  sidewalk 
(place  your  front  castors  against  ths  curb 
then  push  your  chair  forward  while  leaning 
backward  to  tip  it  up)  and  that  took  another 
five  minutes. 

They  stared  when  we  entered  and  took  our 
place  in  the  cafeteria  line,  trays  on  laps, 
reaching  up  to  the  counter  for  silverware  and 
napkins.  The  waitresses  were  very  helpful, 
moving  benches  for  us  so  we  could  wheel  our 
chairs  right  up  to  ths  table.  But  the  eyes  of 
the  entire  restaurant  were  riveted  to  us.  I  was 
somewhat  unnerved,  but  ft  dldnt  bother  Ed. 

It  was  during  lunch  that  Ed  explained  hU 
philosc^hy  to  ms.  We  talked  about  the  deep 
depressions  whleh  grip  many  people  who  have 
accidents  which  leave  them  paral^aed.  Ed  said 
he  never  went  through  a  period  like  that. 

"VoT  one  thing,  I  had  really  gnat  care. 
Everyone  at  the  hospital  where  I  was  was 
fantastic.  The  other  thing  Is  that  from  the 
very  beginning  I  was  fascinated  by  the  whole 
thing — ^I  wanted  to  know  everything  the  doc- 
tors were  doing  and  why,"  Ed  aald. 
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That  same  determined  attitude  took  Ed  a 
long  way  once  he  got  out  of  the  hospltaL 
From  the  very  beginning  he  Insisted  upon 
doing  everything  for  himself — ^no  matter 
how  dUBcult.  Today  he  has  almost  full  use 
of  his  hands,  though  they  still  are  weak, 
and  unices  you  watch  him  carefully  as  hs 
pushes  his  wheelchair,  you  might  think  he 
was  paralyzed  only  from  the  waist  down. 

After  lunch  we  took  the  car  back  to  the 
Center  and  caught  the  next  regularly  sched- 
uled bus  back  to  campus. 

More  pushing.  More  ramps.  More  Cold.  TtM 
later  It  got,  the  more  discouraged  I  became. 
Each  door  I  had  to  get  through  seemed 
hesTler  than  the  one  before,  every  ramp 
steeper.  Even  Ed  was  beginning  to  tire.  "I 
havent  pushed  around  this  much  In 
months!"  he  confessed. 

The  kids  on  campus,  accustomed  to  see- 
ing wheelchair  students  everyday,  gave  us 
no  more  than  a  passing  glance.  At  times  here 
I  felt  free  from  stares. 

I  was  relieved  to  see  the  day  end.  And  yet 
I  hadnt  had  it  as  rough  as  a  real  paraplegic. 
I  had  dressed  before  getting  into  the  chair. 
I  hadn't  had  to  do  any  bousewoik,  I  dldnt 
have  to  care  for  our  little  boy. 

I  dldnt  have  to  go  to  the  dentist  or  fight 
traffic  downtown  or  try  to  get  Into  a  depart- 
ment store  dressing  room  or  a  public  rest- 
room. 

But  most  of  all,  I  had  full  use  of  all  my 
muscles.  There  Is  no  way  to  simulate  the 
the  paralyzed  condition — even  though  I 
wasn't  actively  using  certain  parts  of  my 
body,  the  muscles  nevertheless  were  in  good 
condition  and  they  helped  to  support  me  all 
day  long.  The  difference  ttiat  makes  is  hard 
to  measure — but  its  considerable. 

I  was  exhausted  when  Ed  and  I  got  off  the 
bus  at  the  Center  for  the  last  time.  I  was 
ready  to  call  it  quits  and  tuim  in  my  chair. 
It  had  been  a  rough  day.  At  least  I  had  the 
comfort  of  knowing  that  It  was  over. 

But  for  my  friend  Ed  and  others  like  him 
there  would  be  tomorrow — a  whole  lifetime 
of  tomorrows. 


REDUCTION  OF  FLIGHT  SERVICES 
AT  ILIAMNA  AIRPORT 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

or  AUUKA 

IN  TBE  HOnSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wedneaday,  April  19.  1972 

Mr.  BEQICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ulamna 
area  in  Alaska  not  taaly  is  renowned  for 
its  recreational  potmtials  but  as  well  is 
the  tnmsportatian  hub  for  several  area 
vUlagea  and  the  portal  through  which 
a  great  many  light  aircraft  en  route  to 
the  Bristol  Bay  area  must  pass. 

I  am  inserting  Into  the  Ricokd  for  my 
colleagues'  interest  a  copy  of  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Alaslca  State  Legislature 
opposing  the  reduction  of  flight  seirlces 
at  Ulamna  airports  as  proposed  by  Alr- 
space  Proposal  No.  73-AL-lOim: 

Sbnats  Jonrr  RssoLTmoN  No.  58 — Opposunc 

TRX    Rauucrioir    or    Fuoht    Sixviczs    at 

Iliamka 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska: 

Whereas  the  niamna  area  has  experienced 
a  remarkable  Increase  in  light  aircraft 
operattona  during  rsoant  yeara;  and 

Whereas  the  navigational  aids  and  weather 
reporting  ssrvloss  at  the  Illamna  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  Station  have  become 
Inerseslngly  Important  due  to  such  expanded 
activity:  and 

nianuaa  is  an  area  which  experl- 
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enoes  some  of  the  meet  dangerously  c^ul- 
clous  weather  conditions  in  Alaska;  and 

Whereas  the  Tn^mna^  fu««  Qot  only  Is  re- 
nowned for  Ita  recreational  potentials  but  as 
wi31  Is  the  tran^Kirtatlon  hub  for  several 
area  villages  and  the  portal  through  which 
virtually  all  ll^t  aircraft  en  route  to  the 
Bristol  Bay  area  must  pass;  and 

Wharess  the  safety  and  convenience  of 
such  Increased  aircraft  operations  indicate 
an  SKpansifm  rather  than  a  reduction  of 
minimal  lUi^t  services  now  rendered: 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  Alaska  Legislature 
that  It  urgently  opposes  any  reduction  of 
flight  aerrlces  at  the  Illamna  airport  as  pro- 
posed by  Airspace  Proposal  No.  72-AL-lONR. 

Ooplee  of  this  res(4utlon  shall  be  sent  to 
the  Honorable  John  A.  V<dpe.  Secretary,  De- 
partment of  Transportation;  the  Honorable 
Peter  O.  Peterson,  Secretary  Designate.  De- 
partment of  Commeroe;  the  Honorable 
John  H.  Shaffer,  Administrator.  Federal 
Aviation  Administration;  and  to  the  Honor- 
able Ted  Stevens  and  the  Honorable  Mike 
Gravel.  UJB.  Senators,  and  the  Honorable 
Nick  Beglch.  UjB.  Representative,  members 
of  the  Alaska  delegation  in  Congress. 
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PUBLIC  OPINION  POLL 


HON.  TOM  RAILSBACK 

OF  ILUNOn 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  RBPRBBENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  AprU  19.  1972 

Mr.  RAH^SBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently. Local  5051  of  the  Communlca- 
tAaas  Workers  of  America  of  the  AFL- 
CIO  conducted  a  public  opinion  poll  in 
Cook  County,  m.  Approximately  400  in- 
dividuals received  the  questions,  and  an 
87  percent  response  followed.  I  commend 
Local  5051  for  their  efforts  in  determin- 
ing the  thinldng  of  the  American  public 
on  such  important  issues  as  UJ3.  involve- 
ment in  Southeast  Asia,  busing,  wage  and 
price  controls,  environmental  protection, 
and  taxes.  I  am  certain  the  results  of 
the  ixM  will  be  most  intere.<iting  to 
my  colleagues  and  request  that  the  pub- 
lie  opinion  poll  follow  my  remarlEs. 

The  public  opinion  poU  follows: 
Public  Opinion  Poll 

1.  Do  you  support  present  efforto  being 
made  to  end  U.S.  involvement  in  Vietnam? 

Tea  65%;  No  33%;  Undecided  3%. 

3.  If  your  answer  to  question  No.  1  was  No, 
then  what  steps  do  you  favor? 

(A)  Immediate  puUout:  44%. 

(B)  Major  concesstons  at  the  Paris  Peace 
Talks:  10%. 

(C)  AU  out  mUltary  victory  effort:  44%. 

(D)  Other:  13% 

3.  Do  you  feel  that  any  Vietnam  settlement 
should  Include  Immediate  release  of  all  Amer- 
ican P.O.W.'s? 

Tes  98%;  No  2%. 

4.  Do  you  believe  amnesty  should  be 
granted  to  those  who  fled  the  U.S.  to  avoid 
being  drafted? 

Yes  (Amnesty  should  be  unconditional) 
7%. 

Tes  (Amnesty  should  be  Granted  Provided 
Equivalent  Time  is  served  tn  a  Non-Combat 
BoU.)  27%. 

No  (No  Amnesty)  65%. 

(Undecided)  1%. 

6.  Do  you  believe  amnesty  should  be 
granted  to  military  deserters? 

Yes  (Anmssty  should  be  unconditlonsl) 
4%. 

Yes  (Amnesty  should  be  Granted  Provided 
Equivalent  Time  is  served  In  a  Non-Combat 
BoU.)  17%. 


No  (No  Amnesty)  76% 
(Undecided)  8%. 

6.  Whom  do  you  favor  in  the  oosnlng  eleo> 
tlon  for  President? 

Nlzon  46%:  Wallace  16%;  Muskle  10%; 
Humphrey  9%;  McGovem  4%;  Jackson  2%; 
McCarthy  2%;  Lindsay  0. 

7.  Do  you  approve  of  busing  to  achieve 
echoed  Integration?  Yes  7%;  No  88%;  Unde- 
cided 5%. 

8.  Welfare — ^Whlch  of  the  following  do  you 
favor: 

(A)  StopaU  welfare:  3%. 

(B)  AU  able-bodied  welfare  reclptonte 
should  be  made  to  work  in  order  to  earn  their 
payment:  90%. 

(C)  No  change  in  welfare:  2%. 

(D)  Other:  5%. 

9.  In  your  opinion  are  tiie  existing  wage 
price  oontiols  effective?  Yes  20%;  No  78%; 
Undecided  2%. 

10.  Would  you  favor  additional  controls 
on  any  of  the  foUowlng:  (Check  if  Yes.) 

Wages  30%;  Prices  69%;  Proflte  46%;  Bent 
33%;  Interest  Rates  64%;  No  Controls  7%. 

11.  Do  you  favor  Full  disclosure  of  AU 
Income  and  Ito  source  by  public  servante? 
Yes 89%;  No  10%;  Undecided  1%. 

12.  Do  you  believe  the  United  Nations 
serves  a  useful  purpose?  Yes  66%;  No  329t; 
Undecided  2%. 

13.  In  your  opinion  is  it  necessary  to  main- 
tain mUitary  supremacy  regardless  of  cost? 
Yes  64%:  No  32%;  Undecided  4%. 

14.  Environment  (Choose  one  or  more) : 

(A)  Both  Federal  and  State  government 
should  have  stricter  enforcement  of  vitia- 
tions: 86%. 

(B)  Present  standards  are  adequate:  2%. 

(C)  Present  standards  are  Inadequate: 
46%. 

(D)  Heavier  penalties  should  be  levied: 
62%. 

(E)  Other:  9%. 

15.  Would  you  favor,  in  principle,  abolish- 
ing AU  State  and  Local  Taxes  as  they  now 
are,  replacing  them  with  a  single  flat  rate 
income  tax.  A  tax  to  be  appUed  equally  to 
individuals  and  to  corporations,  and  not 
aUowing  for  Any  deductions,  exemptions,  or 
other  loop  hcAee  for  either  individual  or  cor- 
poration? Yes  61%;  No  18%;  Undecided  21%. 

16.  Would  you  favor  a  tax  plan  similar  to 
question  number  16  for  Federal  Tax  Reform? 
Yes  64%;  No  21%;  Undecided  25%. 


A  SALUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
GORDON  CANFIELD,  1972  RECIP- 
IENT OP  THE  COVETED  VS.  COAST 
OUARD  DISTINGUISHED  PUBLIC 
SERVICE   AWARD 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

or  mw  JEX8ZT 
IN  fHk  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  19.  1972 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was  Indeed  a 
great  privilege  and  honor  to  participate 
in  the  recent  U.S.  Coast  Guard  testi- 
monial to  our  most  distinguished  senior 
statesman,  former  Congressman,  and  my 
good  personal  f  rimd,  the  Honorable  Gor- 
don Canfleld  of  our  Einghth  Congressional 
District  of  New  Jersey.  Through  this  his- 
toric Journal  of  Congress  I  respectfully 
request  you  to  Join  with  me  in  national 
recognition  of  the  standards  of  excel- 
lence he  has  Imparted  to  our  community. 
State  and  Nation  in  a  lifetime  of  dedi- 
cated service  to  his  follow  man. 

In  furUier  tribute  to  all  of  his  good 
works,  having  tallied  up  an  enviable 
record    of    achievements    during    two 
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decades  In  service  to  our  State  and 
Nation  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  M-. 
Canfleld  has  now  received  still  anothtr 
citation  from  the  U.S.  Coast  Oaard-- 
the  Distinguished  Public  Servl<e 
Award — which  indeed  connotes  the  gre)  rt 
pride  and  respect  that  all  of  us  in  Nev 
Jersey  share  in  the  wisdom  and  qualil  y 
of  his  leadership  diulng  his  tenure  as  01  r 
Representative  in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Canfleld  first  came  to  our  Natlor  's 
Capital  In  1923  as  secretary  to  the  la  « 
Congressman  Seger  of  Passaic,  N  J.,  ai  d 
was  elected  to  succeed  him  in  Congre  a 
in  1941.  Prior  to  coming  to  Washingto  1, 
he  was  a  distinguished  newspaper  co  -- 
respondmt  in  Passaic,  N.J.,  and  receive  d 
his  exemplary  knowledge  of  the  law  it 
the  New  Jersey  Law  School  in  Newa  k 
and  George  Washington  University  Low 
School,  Washington,  D.C..  IiL.B.  1926.  He 
served  during  the  First  World  War  in  tne 
Signal  Corps.  UJ9.  Army,  and  during 
World  War  n  served  during  the  congr  s- 
sional  recess  in  1944  as  a  seaman  in 
North  Atlantic  tanker  duty,  n.S.  Mi  r- 
chant  Marine. 

As  a  guardian  of  our  Nation's  Constit  11- 
tion  and  our  people  in  the  Congress,  it  Is 
indeed  a  fitting  tribute  to  now  rece  ve 
this  most  coveted  award  from  the  U  S. 
Coast  Ouard  whose  major  phases  of  op  r- 
atlons  range  from  support  of  naval  1  c- 
tivitles  in  the  conflict  in  Southeast  A  da 
to  its  many  Eind  varied  peEu:etlme  actl  ri- 
ties  including  oceanic  research,  explor  ng 
ways  to  combat  and  control  oil  pollutl  m, 
the  regulation  of  dangerous  bulk  ca  go 
transportation,  and  all  other  phases  of 
marine  safety. 

This  Distinguished  Public  Sen  Ice 
Award  is  symbolic  of  the  deeply  profoi  nd 
manifestation  we  all  feel  and  applauc  in 
grateful  acknowledgement  of  the  warn  ith 
of  his  friendship,  his  impeccable  eth  cs, 
the  richness  of  his  compassion  for  othi  rs, 
and  the  integrity  of  his  sincerity  of  p  ir- 
pose. 

As  history  is  recorded,  we  are  most  1  or- 
timate  to  have  been  the  beneflciarj  of 
this  distinguished  public  service  o  a 
great  American.  Many,  many  thai  ks, 
Gordon  Canfleld — We  do  indeed  saQite 
you. 


HELP  VLADIMIR  MACHLIS 


HON.  EDWARD  1.  KOCH 

or    NKW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE 
Wednesday.  April  19.  1972 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  ^as 
visited  by  Leonid  Machlls,  a  27-year-  aid 
Russian  Jewish  activist  Just  released 
from  the  U.S.S.R.  He  is  here  in 
United  States  to  plead  for  assistance 
obtaining  permission  for  his  t%in 
brother,  Vladimir,  a  leading  figure  in 
Moscow  Jewish  resistance,  to  leave 
U.S.S H.  Leonid,  his  sister  Ella,  and  tdelr 
mother  were  permitted  to  leave  for  Isi  tel 
after  much  harassment  and  frustratl  >n. 
He  told  me  of  one  incident  where  a  neigh- 
bor of  the  Machlls  family  was  incl' 
throw  a  pot  of  boiling  milk  in  Ella's  fi 
after  they  applied  to  leave  for  the  J( 
State.  Reaching  their  gocJ  almost  penill- 
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leas.  Leonid  borrowed  money  to  travel  to 
America. 

Leonid  further  told  me  that  his  brother 
is  now  subject  to  prison,  having  been  dis- 
charged from  his  Job  and  accused  by  the 
Soviet  Government  as  a  result  of  his  not 
being  employed  as  a  "parasite."  Only  in 
the  UJS.SJI.  could  such  an  Impossible 
situation  exist. 

It  is  very  important  that  President 
Nixon,  when  be  travels  to  Moscow  in 
May.  take  up  the  plight  of  VlSMlimir 
Machlls  and  seek  exit  permission  for  him 
so  that  he  might  Join  his  family.  Yester- 
day the  Congress  passed  a  resolution  urg- 
ing the  President  to  take  up  the  plight  of 
the  Soviet  Jews  and  intercede  with 
Soviet  authorities  on  the  behalf  of  that 
persecuted  minority.  Surely,  the  Presi- 
dent will  exercise  his  great  powers  In 
such  a  humane  endeavor. 
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FOREST  INDUSTRY  VITAL  TO 
AMERICA 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

aw  rvoasaiL 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  19.  1972 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  articulate  and  knowledgeable 
voices  raised  in  Congress  with  regard  to 
the  great  and  essential  forestry  industry 
in  the  United  States  has  long  been  my 
friend  and  able  colleague  from  Florida, 
Representative  Bob  Sikks. 

When  it  comes  to  forestry  legislation. 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives listen  to  Congressman  Sncn  be- 
cause they  know  that  he  knows  what  he 
is  talking  about. 

On  March  27,  1972.  he  made  an  out- 
standing speech  to  the  American  Pulp- 
wood  Association  at  their  anntial  meet- 
ing in  Atlanta,  Ga. 

His  statements  are  revealing  and  valu- 
able for  all  Americans  because  forestry 
and  Its  attendant  industries  are  vital  to 
the  economy  and  the  future  of  this  great 
land. 

For  that  reason  I  would  like  to  have 
his  remarks  reprinted  so  that  others 
might  have  a  chance  to  read  them. 

The  speech  follows: 
Spibcr  bt  Robist  L.  p.  Sons,  Mnan  or 

CONOKKSS.     TO     ANNTJAL     MzZTIMO     OF    THX 

Amebicak  Pttlpwood  Association,  Atlanta, 

Oa..  Maicr  27,  1973 

I  congntiilate  this  notable  group  upon 
your  objectives  and  your  aoblevementa.  Col- 
lectively you  have  planted  more  trees  and 
put  out  more  flree  than  any  other  group 
In  the  world.  I  am  very  glad  to  meet  with 
you. 

We  meet  in  a  time  of  change,  a  time  of 
great  significance  as  well  as  great  concern 
to  those  interested  In  forestry.  This  Includes 
a  great  many  people  and  their  Interests  are 
far  from  uniform.  Por  Instance,  House  action 
Is  expected  this  week  on  the  Water  Pollu- 
tion Bill.  This  very  probably  Is  the  most  Im- 
portant environmental  Issue  of  the  year.  The 
Senate  passed  by  unanimous  vote  the  most 
restrictive  antl-pollutlon  bill  In  history  and 
I  doubt  that  many  of  them  knew  what  it  is 
In  the  bill.  Most  people  other  than  the  envi- 
ronmentalists feel  It  la  a  bill  the  nation  sim- 
ply cant  live  with.  The  House  Public  Works 
Committee  has  amended  the  blU  very  slg- 


nlXlcantty  and  even  this  version  la  going  to 
require  strong  efforts  by  Industry  aad  the 
public  If  Its  stipulations  are  met.  There  are 
those  who  will  seek  to  restore  the  tighter 
Senate  language  and  they  have  strong  sup- 
port from  a  number  of  responsible  recrea- 
tional and  environmental  organizations  that 
should  know  better. 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  bills  declare 
their  objective  Is  to  restore  and  maintain  the 
ohemktal,  physical,  and  biological  Integrity 
of  the  nation's  waters.  The  Senate  bill  de- 
clares this  to  be  national  policy  wlileh  means 
It  Is  ei^croeable  by  ]*w.  The  House  bill  de- 
clares this  to  be  a  national  goal. 

Both  bills  change  from  the  pMsent  policy 
of  water  quality  control  to  a  "point  source 
discharge"  program.  This  means  eventual 
elimination  of  any  effluent  discharge  Into  the 
streams,  rivers  and  public  waters. 

The  Senate  bill  has  a  "zero  discharge"  ef- 
fective not  later  than  1981.  The  Hoiue  posi- 
tion Is  that  technc^ogy  Is  not  available  to  en- 
force "aero  discharge"  without  serious  dis- 
ruption of  Industry.  Certain  Industries,  such 
as  the  pulp  Industry,  the  steel  Industry,  and 
the  chemical  Industries,  produce  pollutants 
for  whl^  we  have  no  satisfactory  method  of 
disposal.  So  the  House  bill  moves  the  effec- 
tive date  to  1985  and  further  provides  that 
the  National  Science  Poundatlon  shall  under- 
take a  national  study  to  determine  feasl- 
bUlty,  desirability,  and  the  best  avaUable 
technology  for  achieving  "zero  discharge." 

The  Senate  bill  would  require  all  Industry 
and  designated  plants  to  secure  permits  in- 
dicating the  volxime  of  discharge  and  type 
of  pollution  being  discharged.  The  Senate 
version  leaves  all  permit  and  enforcement 
policies  with  the  Pederal  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency. 

The  House  version  would  require  EPA  to 
provide  guidelines  and  leave  enforoement  to 
the  States  so  long  as  they  maintain  Pederal 
standards.  This  Is  one  of  Uie  major  objections 
of  the  environmental  tots. 

They  are  attacking  the  House  bill  as  a  weak 
bill,  yet  my  personal  opinion  Is  that  the 
House  version  itself  would  result  in  the  clos- 
ing of  some  4%  to  6%  of  our  industrial  capac- 
ity. But  the  Senate  version  could  close  as 
much  as  30%.  It  Is  obvious  that  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  either  the  Senate  bill  or  the 
House  bill,  and  the  Senate  blU  could  dose 
moet  of  the  nation's  pulpwood  plants. 

Consideration  for  the  ecology,  which  was  a 
virtually  tmknown  ttilng  Just  a  few  years 
ago,  has  In  many  areas  become  a  major 
Item.  In  particular.  It  has  affected  proposals 
for  waterway  improvementa.  It  also  affects 
forest  use  considerations.  It  very  definitely 
slows  approval  of  developmental  projects  and 
In  some  loatanoes  blocks  them  completely. 

Kooiogj  Is  a  new  and  eieltlng  "eateh" 
phrase.  It  is  somettUng  very  Important;  also  It 
can  be  overdone.  Admittedly  It  Is  serving  to 
force  attention  on  the  need  tor  ooneotton 
of  abuses,  partleularly  abuses  whleh  an  as- 
sociated with  pollution.  What  has  been  done 
generally  has  been  needed.  There  are  exoep- 
tlons,  such  as  the  Croas-Plorlda  Barge  Canal, 
where  work  was  stopped  after  consideration 
only  for  the  viewpoint  of  ^e  eodogists.  In 
fact.  It  was  the  only  viewpoint  heard  by  the 
Admlnlstratloo. 

This  is  an  Illustration  that  there  must  be 
a  balance  between  what  people  want  and 
what  Is  practical.  We  cannot  close  down  this 
country's  business  and  Industry  Just  for  the 
sake  of  the  ecology.  But  It  is  very  certain 
that  we  cannot  aUow  the  growing  and  stead- 
ily worsening  pollution  of  our  earth  to 
continue. 

Pollution  can  take  many  forms.  It  can 
mean  clear-cutting  timber  with  no  effort  to 
plant  new  trees  or  re-seed  damaced  earth.  It 
can  mean  Indiscriminate  strip  mining.  It  can 
mean  pollution  of  air  from  the  smog  In  many 
American  dtles  which  even  for  a  non-smoker 
Is  equivalent  to  smoking  three  packs  ct 
cigarettes  a  day,  to  sulphuric  fumes  which 
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hang  over  other  dtlaa.  It  oan  mean  pollu- 
tion of  water,  from  Lake  Me  which  Is  dead, 
and  In  once  beautiful  eatuaries  around  too 
many  American  oltlea  which  are  now  stink- 
ing and  poisonous  from  diseeee  producing 
and  crippling  organlans. 

Present  oopdltlona  did  not  develop  over- 
night. They  got  their  start  long  ago.  but  In 
recent  years  they  have  worsened  nm>ldly  as 
industrial  development  hss  accentuated  and 
city  alums  have  mushroomed.  Now  we  under- 
stand the  problem  and  we  are  embarked  on 
a  program  at  oorreoUons.  It  will  need  revi- 
sion and  strengthening,  but  we  are  on  the 
way.  We  must  accomplish  the  things  that  are 
needed  In  a  sensible  and  orderly  way.  We 
can't  bum  down  the  bam  to  get  rid  of  the 
rata. 

Let's  talk  about  forestry  legislation.  A 
forestry  legislative  package  which  I  was 
privileged  to  Introduce  contains  some  very 
important  provisions.  There  are  approxi- 
mately 100  Congreasmen  who  are  cosponsors 
and  who  are  scattered  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  and  It  is  hard  to  And 
100  Congressmen  nowadays  who  have  an 
understanding  of  forestry.  HJl.  8817  Is  a 
multi-purpose  bill  which  Is  designed  to  up- 
date the  Nation's  forestry  programs  to  meet 
present  day  needs.  The  blU  was  drafted  with 
the  help  of  Federal  and  State  forestry  agen- 
clee  and  industry  rxpresentatlves. 

As  you  well  know,  most  of  today's  forest 
legislation  was  placed  on  the  statute  books 
In  the  late  1940'8  and  early  1950 's,  and  some 
of  this  carries  my  name.  The  measiue  which 
Is  now  bdore  Congress  updates  the  Clarke- 
McNary  Act  for  fire  protection,  provides  in- 
creased authorlaatlon  for  coopentlve  forest 
management,  and  a  new  program  for  urban 
and  environmental  forestry  management. 
Let  me  briefly  discuss  what  It  does  In  each 
Instance. 

Under  the  Clarke-McNary  Act,  although 
designed  for  60-50  sharing,  Pederal  contribu- 
tions for  forest  fire  protection  have  never 
reached  that  level.  The  States  are  carrying 
about  86%  of  the  load.  In  order  to  permit 
more  equitable  sharing  of  reqx>nalbllltles, 
the  present  Pederal  authorisation  ct  $30  mil- 
lion annually  should  be  raised  to  $40  mllUon, 
and  that  Is  what  we  propoee  to  do.  Plre  pre- 
ventlmi.  detection  and  control  require 
activities  far  beyond  the  cap&blUtlee  at  indi- 
vidual forest  ownera.  Yet  on  300  mllUon 
acres,  protection  forces  are  spread  too  thin 
for  effective  control,  and  31  million  acres  are 
not  protected  at  aU.  In  1989,  more  than 
103,000  fires  started  on  State  and  private 
lands,  nearly  all  of  which  were  preventable. 
They  destroyed  forest  resourcee  on  more 
than  SVi  mUllon  acres.  A  greater  Federal 
effort  to  stq>port  the  work  at  the  States  Is 
required. 

The  Cooperative  Porest  Iilanagement  Pro- 
gram which  was  authorized  in  1950  has  pro- 
vided a  primary  vehicle  for  making 
technical  forest  management  assistance 
available  through  State  forestry  organiza- 
tions to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  non- 
industry  private  owners.  Although  the  bene- 
fits of  the  program  are  substantial,  they  fall 
short  of  national  needs  If  the  800  million 
acres  of  non-Industrial  private  foresU  owned 
by  some  4  million  people  are  to  fumlsh 
their  share  of  products  in  the  future.  Cur- 
rently, only  about  115,000  owners  annually 
receive  assistance.  Greater  use  must  be  made 
of  America's  forests  and  much  depends  up- 
on Federal-State  cooperation  m  providing 
technical  awilstanfie  to  landowners  who  lack 
forest  management  expertise.  Tb»  present 
authorized  limit  of  aoproprtatlons  is  only 
$6  mUllon.  This  amount  Is  to  be  Increasied 
to  $15  mUllon  annually. 

We  also  seek  to  authorlas  a  new  program 
for  urban  and  environmental  forestry.  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Freeman's  Forest  Re- 
search Advisory  Committee  recommended  a 
new  forestry  program  to  meet  a  need  which 
only  recently  has  been  recognized.  It  Is  a 
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program  to  provide  technical  asiJstanos  for 
protecUon.  Improvemsnt.  or  sstabllslunsnt 
at  native  trees  and  shrubs  on  private  lands 
and  parttoularly  In  publlo  areas  In  urban 
and  suburban  areas.  Administration  would 
be  by  the  States  through  cooperative  agree- 
ments between  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  a  State  agency  designated  by  the  Gover- 
nor, usuaUy  the  State  forest  service.  The 
services  of  landscape  architects,  foresters, 
horticulturists,  nurserymen,  and  other 
qualified  experts  could  be  used  as  needed. 
It  Is  estimated  that  by  the  year  3000  about 
85%  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
will  be  living  In  metropolitan  areas.  This 
wlU  create  severe  environmental  problems 
in  w%»t«*«iwtng  open  spaces,  gieenbelts,  and 
natural  woodlands  In  and  near  heavily  pecu- 
lated areas,  for  which  there  Is  now  no  overall 
program.  For  this  we  propose  an  annual 
authorization  of  $5  million. 

I  am  happy  to  report  to  you  HJl.  8817 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives  unan- 
imously, and  this  Is  an  almost  unheard 
of  thing  for  major  legislation.  We  had  sup- 
pent  from  all  segments  of  the  forestry  In- 
dustry and  many  organizations,  including 
yours,  gave  strong  endoraonent.  The  bUl 
has  not  fared  as  well  In  the  Senate.  It  was 
reported  unanimously  by  Senator  Herman 
TaUnadge's  Committee  on  Agricuture.  but 
It  has  remained  inactive  on  tne  Senate  cal- 
endar for  nearly  three  nronths.  I  am  told 
by  Senator  BCansfield  It  Is  on  his  list  of  bills 
to  pass.  I  am  confident  he  means  to  call  the 
bill  up  but  I  confees  to  concern  about  the 
delays  which  we  have  experienced  in  the 
Senate. 

I  have  also  Introduced  a  forestry  Incen- 
tives bUl  which  Is  awaiting  action  in  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture.  It  pro- 
posee  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  be 
authorized  to  develop  a  program  to  en- 
courage sound  forestatlon  and  refcrestation 
practices,  multiple-purpose  managemeut, 
protection  of  forest  resources,  and  the  en- 
hancement of  recreational  opportunities.  It 
win  Include  cost-sharing  with  the  land- 
owner to  support  practices  which  carry  out 
the  purpose  of  the  forestry  Inventlves  pro- 
gram. It  is  directed  principally  to  the  small 
non-Industrial  private  forest  landowner.  It 
Is  Intended  to  serve  the  forest  landowner 
by  encouraging  sound  forestry  practices  as 
agricultural  programs  have  served  the 
farmer  by  helping  blm  to  take  advantage 
of  better  farming  practices.  It  Is  obvious 
that  this  type  erf  program  would  requlr«j 
strict  management  but  I  feel  that  It  has 
a  definite  potential  for  good.  The  nimiber 
of  the  bill  Is  HJt.  1387S.  We  have  asked  for 
a  $35  minion  authorization  to  be  expended 
as  the  program  develops. 

There  Is  one  very  Important  side  effect 
for  all  of  theee  bills.  They  will  htip  to  Im- 
prove standards  of  rural  community  Uvlng. 
One  oS  the  urgent  needs  In  our  nation  today 
Is  to  leverse  the  trend  of  population  which 
Is  fiowlng  from  rural  areas  to  dty  slums. 
People  are  leaving  the  farms  and  small  towns 
because  tbey  simply  oant  make  a  living.  But 
the  ooodltlons  they  find  In  the  dtles  often 
are  worse.  If  we  can  help  people  to  find  a 
good  life  and  an  adequate  livelihood  In  the 
rural  anas  Instead  of  sending  them  to  the 
w«lf  an  roUa  In  the  tAums,  we  will  have  bene- 
fited Amarloa  greatly. 

Legislation  la,  of  course.  Important.  So  an 
many  other  things  whloh  dlractly  affect 
forestry  and  your  Industry.  Land  taxes  an 
increasing  at  an  astronomloal  rate.  Laml  is 
continually  nmoved  from  the  tlmbetland 
base  for  sericulture,  suburban  sites.  Indus- 
trial development,  and  many  other  spseial 
uses.  Hie  oost  of  clearing,  etiCtlng,  and  haul- 
ing Is  going  ngtxt  through  the  celling.  Pulp 
and  paper  mills  an  under  heavy  preesun  to 
meet  air  and  water  pollution  control  regula- 
tions. Some  mills  and  even  some  oompanlea 
cant  survive. 

rm  not  at  all  oertaln  that  then  an  enough 
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people  In  the  land  who  understand  the  slg- 
niflcanoe  at  forestry  and  Its  economic  Im- 
portance to  the  nation.  There  Is  a  require- 
ment to  Intensify  efforts  to  educate  the 
puUlo  so  they  may  better  understand  the 
Idesalngs  which  come  to  us  simply  because 
one-third  of  the  nation's  area  Is  forest  land. 
That  forest  land  provides  a  continuous  fiow 
of  renewable  wood  fiber  for  housing  con- 
struction, packaging  and  paper,  in  addition 
to  scenic,  wUdllfe  habitat,  watershed,  and 
recreational  values.  We  must  insure  that 
more  people  recognize  the  fact  that  produc- 
tivity of  the  forest  is  essential  to  the  econ- 
omy In  employment  and  community  devdop- 
ment.  The  public  needs  to  better  understand 
the  luftton's  wood  needs,  the  ABC's  of  renew- 
able reeotirce  management  on  forest  lands. 
Then  an  so  many  who  have  little  or  no 
contact  with  or  knoiriedge  of  forest  prob- 
lems who  oould  be  easy  game  for  special  In- 
terest groups,  Indudlng  eodoglsts,  who  want 
to  place  their  stamp  on  all  programs,  forestry 
and  otherwise,  even  to  the  point  of  stopping 
sound  utilization  of  forests. 

There  Is  also  a  requlnment  for  Intensive 
research.  It  Is  time  for  particular  stress  on 
Insect  aiMl  disease  control  and  on  genetic 
studies  toward  stronger  and  mon  productive 
strains  In  trees.  New  harvesting  praotlces  and 
Improved  marketing  methods  obviously  sre 
due  mora  oondderatlon.  Research  can  well 
be  directed  tovrard  solution  of  environmen- 
tal proUems.  These  can  be  as  Important  In 
our  time  as  tree  planting  activities  have 
been  in  earlier  days.  We  also  need  to  be  awara 
of  the  proUems  of  vlsusl  Impact  on  forest 
visitors,  of  wildlife  habitat  and  of  other 
management  considerations.  ITiera  will  be 
more  and  more  sendtlvlty  of  the  public  on 
the  way  we  manage  forests.  It's  better  to  do 
our  research  and  come  up  with  the  right 
answers  than  have  It  done  for  us  and  to  have 
the  wrong  answers  Inflicted  ttpon  us. 

I  emphasize  quality  and  environmental 
management  because  they  make  sense,  but 
also  because  of  Increased  public  awareness 
of  environmental  Issues  and  the  influence 
It  Is  bound  to  have  on  legislators,  both  State 
and  national.  I  do  not  want  to  see  forest 
practices  regulated  by  law,  yet  that  is  Just 
what  some  people  are  threatening  or  crying 
for. 

It  Is  Important  that  Industry  and  the 
administrators  of  public  lands  maintain  a 
harmonious  working  relationship  with  con- 
servation groups  and  remain  flexible  In  seek- 
ing common  ground  for  management  and 
resource  objectives. 

What  seems  dear  to  me  is  that  the  mo- 
mentum toward  a  more  expansive  forestry 
program  nationwide,  some  kind  of  accom- 
modation with  a  more  environmentally  con- 
sdous  public,  and  a  more  balanced  use  and 
development  of  natural  resources  on  public 
and  private  forest  lands  are  reaUtlee  that 
will  loom  larger  as  time  goes  on.  The  way 
we  meet  these  challenges  will  determine,  to 
a  great  extent,  not  only  the  state  of  our 
futun  timber  supply,  but  the  whole  vast 
environmental  pictura  in  which  each  one 
of  us — ^timber  producer,  forest  user,  manu- 
facturer, public  forest  administrator,  general 
consumer,  and  the  man  in  the  street — has 
a  place. 

A  long  time  ago  one  of  America's  greatest 
conservationists,  Glffcrd  Plnchot.  said,  "Con- 
servation means  wise  use  of  the  earth  and 
its  resources."  That's  still  the  name  of  the 
game  for  those  who  bdleve  In  strong  for- 
estry practices.  But  we  have  a  selling  Joh 
to  do. 

Now,  at  the  risk  of  talking  too  long.  I  feel 
I  must  discuss  with  you  some  other  con- 
siderations. 

America  Is  moving  and  moving  fast.  I  am 
not  sun  we  know  Jtist  when  we  are  going. 
There  Is  great  new  moral  concern  for  the 
people,  for  the  environment,  for  minority 
Intsresto  and  this  Is  good.  We  should  work 
towaM  a  better  life  for  everyone.  But  as  a 
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part  of  this  changing  public  attitude,  there 
bu  been  a  loes  of  a  sense  of  raspons  blllty 
on  the  part  of  too  many  Americans  wh  >  now 
believe  that  society  owes  them  some  ;hlng. 
too  many  who  expect  more  from  our  I  latlon 
than  they  are  willing  to  give  In  return.  Their 
demands  are  transmitted  to  Washlngtcfi  and 
Washington  Is  listening. 

There  la  dissatisfaction,  uneasiness,  A\  the 
part  of  the  public.  It  was  vividly  expttssed 
Just  two  weeks  ago  at  the  polls  In  Fl(n-lda. 
There  we  saw  a  man  receive  more  than  forty 
percent  of  the  votes  because  he  was  ible 
to  express  In  plain  and  simple  terms  the  eel- 
Ings  of  a  disturbed  America.  He  did  not  >ro- 
poM  panaceas  or  ple-ln-the-sky.  He  sli  iply 
phrased  the  doubts  which  have  been  bi  tid- 
ing up  In  America.  Americans  somet  mes 
vote  from  prejudice — they  vote  against  the 
establishment  rather  than  vote  for  log! :  or 
even  for  constructive  programs.  But  the  rat- 
ers also  were  saying  America  needs  lea  ler- 
shlp.  needs  it  badly:  needs  leadership  wlich 
can  point  the  way  safely  through  the  maze 
of  difficulties  which  confront  us.  I 

American  leadership  during'  much  of/our 
history  has  been  an  exciting,  dynamic  tmlng. 
Perhaps  that  leadership  has  new  seen 
weakened  by  slackening  of  the  nationali  will. 
The  United  States  needs  purpose,  cohmnce 
and  Integrity  among  Its  leaders.  The  Amnlcan 
people  need  to  know  where  we  are  [olng. 
They  need  to  be  told  again  and  agali  that 
citizenship  involves  responsibilities  axu  bur- 
dens, belief  In  our  country,  and  patrl  >tism. 
This  is  part  of  the  story  of  America.  H  re  are 
not  sick — we  Just  need  purpose  and 
confidence. 

There  has  never  been  a  time  when  we  lldn't 
have  problems.  A  hundred  years  ag(  i  this 
country  was  torn  apart  by  war  betwei  n  the 
States,  but  we  endured.  Forty  years  tgo  a 
great  depression  shattered  the  secu^  ty  of 
most  of  our  people,  but  we  endured.  T  iday's 
problems  are  serious.  They  may  be  as  a  rlous 
as  any  In  our  history.  But  the  most  avlous 
problem  would  be  a  loss  of  faith  In  our  aplllty 
to  endure.  j 

It  la  time  for  new  stress  on  America  klam. 
Thla  mead  Involvement  with  Amerlc  \.  It 
meana  an  Interest  In  what  U  happen!  ig  to 
America.  It  means  an  effort  to  mak(  our 
America  a  better  and  a  safer  and  a  hi  ppler 
country.  It  means  Interest  In  the  metho  Is  by 
which  government  operates.  There  Is  great 
need  for  that  kind  of  Interest.  The  go  rem- 
ment  directly  affects  the  livelihood,  h  mlth, 
happiness  and  pocketbook  of  every  p<  raon. 
But  Americanism  Is  not  effective  untl]  It  Is 
translated  Into  programs — program  i  to 
stimulate  patriotism,  programs  for  a  sti  inger 
America. 

Tes.  It  Is  time  tor  more  active  partlcl]  atlon 
In  government.  Historically,  too  many  ^  t  you 
have  been  reluctant  to  get  Involves  The 
time  for  Involvement  Is  now. 

That  brings  me  to  this  final  word.  Ai  lerlca 
has  demonstrated  time  and  again  that  It  can 
do  whatever  It  sets  Its  mind  to  accoii  pllSh. 
We  have  explored  the  moon  In  a  mod ;  dn- 
matlc  way.  But  there  are  too  many  pre  Slems 
at  home  which  havent  been  solved.  1  lereln 
lies  a  warning.  We  like  to  do  the  spscti  mlar, 
but  the  problems  confronting  us  caiit  be 
dealt  within  this  fashion.  They  requlh  con- 
stant effort,  tireless  endeavor,  and  full  dedi- 
cation. We  cannot  afford  a  oontinuatl  an  of 
the  Indifference  which  has  produced  dei  truc- 
tive  pollution,  intolerable  crime  rataa,  91aek 
Panthers,  ugly  slums,  unsolved  disease,  drug 
problems,  and  hospital  costs  that  are  c  ut  of 
reach.  The  county  which  gave  opportuh  ty  to 
nearly  all  who  sought  it  and  produ(  ed  a 
standard  of  living  unheard  of  elsewhere  in 
the  world  can  cope  with  its  problems,  1  ut  it 
is  tims  to  be  about  it.  This  nation  must 
reallM  and  use  its  own  strength. 

I  believe  in  Amartca  I  am  sure  you  dt .  But 
aU  of  us  need  to  be  reminded  time  and  tgaln 
of  the  importance  of  believing  in  Anksii  aa.  It 
Is  easy  to  take  the  United  SUtes  for  grated. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Its  great  power  and  prestige  make  us  feel 
that  It  will  go  on  and  on  Just  as  we  have 
known  it.  But  that  isn't  necessarily  true. 
Time  for  our  country  may  be  running  out. 

America  must  have  the  confidence  and 
support  of  Its  own  citizens  to  carry  on  Its 
mission.  Let's  tell  the  world  and  each  other 
that  we  have  not  loet  our  sense  of  mission, 
that  we  still  have  confidence  and  pride  In 
this  great  adventure  which  produced  the 
world's  ideal  of  freedom  and  democracy.  Let's 
be  about  America's  business.  Let's  not  clas- 
sify and  hold  secret  the  fact  we  believe  In 
America. 
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Mr.  SPRINOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  writ- 
ing her  series  of  articles  on  the  physi- 
cally handicapped  and  earning  their  de- 
grees at  the  University  of  Illinois,  Carol 
Mathers  tells  about  the  Rehabilitation 
Education  Center  at  the  university  which 
is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
The  second  article  gives  the  personal  ex- 
periences of  four  individuals.  The  third 
article  concentrates  on  Timothy  J.  Nu- 
gent who  started  the  program  in  1949 
with  one  wheelchair  student.  Tliese  two 
articles  follow: 

Disabled? — Nor        Thxss        Rkhabiutation 

CENTUt  Alums 

(By  Carol  Mathers) 

After  my  own  disastrous  experience  in  a 
wheelchair,  I  would  not  have  thought  It  pos- 
sible that  anyone  so  confined  could  manage 
to  take  care  of  himself — much  less  lead  an 
active,  productive  life. 

But  hundreds  of  UI  graduates  who  have 
spent  four  years  at  the  Rehabilitation-Ed- 
ucation Center  daily  explode  the  myth  that 
handicapped  people  are  "disabled." 

On  the  contrary,  the  Center  boasts  some 
locally  well-known  and  highly  accomplished 
alums. 

Tom  Jones,  for  instance.  Jones  Is  sports  di- 
rector for  WCIA.  Channel  3.  In  Champaign.  A 
native  of  Carbondale.  he  graduated  from  the 
university  in  1960  and  last  year  received  his 
master's  degree  in  TV  Journalism  from  the 
UI  College  of  Communications. 

Jones  has  been  a  paraplegic  since  age  five 
when  he  was  shot  off  his  tricycle  by  kids 
playing  with  an  "unloaded"  hunting  itae. 

"At  the  time  of  my  injtiry,  a  para;degic  was 
not  expected  to  live  long."  Jones  said.  '3ut 
my  mother,  who  was  a  registered  nurse,  was 
determined  to  rehabilitate  me  early — and  she 
did." 

He  attended  pubUc  school  in  Carbondale 
and  played  sports  with  the  neighborhood 
kids.  "I  oould  hit  the  ball,  but  I  had  to  have 
a  runner  run  for  me."  Jones  explained.  "And 
I  played  first  base — but  the  second  haswnsn 
played  pretty  close  to  first." 

While  in  high  school.  Jones  got  a  part  time 
Job  with  a  radio  station  in  southern  Illinois. 
When  it  came  time  to  go  to  college,  Jones 
said,  "the  university  was  the  only  place 
where  I  oould  go  when  I  was  looking  for  a 
good,  well-balanced  education." 

He  pursued  his  Intarect  in  electronic  media 
and  lanited  a  part  tlma  Job  with  WCIA  while 
a  sophomors  in  college — and  went  to  work 
there  full  time  aftar  graduation. 

"Tm  not  the  least  bit  bitter."  Jones  re- 
fUctsd.  "I  would  not  have  been  able  to  do  all 
I've  done  If  It  hadn't  been  for  that  accident. 


My  whole  life  style  was  changed.  If  it  badnt 
been  for  my  accident,  I  probably  would  have 
been  content  to  get  a  high  school  diploma 
and  go  to  work  tar  the  railroad  like  my  dad." 

Jones  attributes  a  large  measure  of  his 
suoceas  to  the  Center,  and  to  Its  director  Tim 
Nugent.  "Nobody  else  would  have  sacrificed 
as  Tim  did  to  get  this  done — a  lot  at  us  have 
him  to  thank." 

Kvelyn  Moore  Is  in  complete  agreement.  "I 
wouldn't  be  doing  anything  I'm  doing  now 
without  the  Rehab  Center,"  she  said. 

"I  was  totally  unfunctlonal  when  I  arrived 
at  the  Center,"  Mrs.  Moore  went  on.  An  auto- 
mobile accident  left  her  a  quadriplegic  at 
age  18.  "That  first  semester  I  had  to  get  up 
at  4  ajn.  to  be  ready  to  go  to  class  at  8:S0. 
It  took  me  two  hours  to  get  ready  for  bed. 
But  by  the  end  of  the  semester  it  took  me 
only  4B  minutes  to  dress,  and  ten  minutes 
to  undress!  "niere  was  almost  nothing  I 
oouldnt  do." 

Mrs.  MOore  said  she  "did  it  because  I  had 
to  If  I  wanted  to  stay  at  the  univetitty — and 
I  really  wanted  to  stay  because  I  was  having 
a  baur 

She  graduated  in  1960  with  a  degiee  in 
sociology  and  went  to  work  for  tlie  state 
Department  of  Public  Aid  as  a  case  worker. 
She  maintains  a  caseload  of  some  800  fami- 
lies whotn  she  counsels  on  financial  proUMns. 

Married  six  years,  the  Moores  have  a  3-year- 
Old  son  Justin.  "I  worked  up  until  two  weeks 
before  Justin  was  bom."  Mrs.  Moore  said. 
She  was  also  the  first  quadriplegic  to  give 
birth  to  a  baby. 

So  now  besides  working  full-time,  Mrs. 
Moore  takes  care  of  her  son.  doee  her  own 
housework,  and  still  finds  time  to  swim,  bowl, 
and  play  table  tennis. 

Another  quadriplegic  with  a  busy  schedule 
Is  Jack  Whitman,  a  sales  representative  for 
radio  station  WDWS.  Whitman  injured  his 
neck  in  a  trampolet  accident  as  a  college 
soi^otnore  and  has  been  confined  to  a  wheel- 
chair since  then. 

Totally  paralysed  at  first.  Whitman  slowly 
regained  the  use  of  his  hands.  After  being 
out  of  school  for  more  than  two  years.  Whit- 
man returned  to  the  University  of  Illinois 
and  enroUed  at  the  Center  in  1953. 

Whitman  was  the  first  Center  student  to 
graduate  with  a  degree  In  Journalism — but 
his  real  fame  lies  in  his  archery  records, 
many  of  which  will  never  be  broken. 

"In  190a  I  missed  the  record  in  the  British 
Open  by  only  four  points,"  Whitman  said 
with  Justifiable  pride.  He  competed  in  the 
Paraolymplcs  in  Rome  in  1960  and  In  the 
International  Wheelchair  Oames  held  every 
year  in  England. 

'"The  nicest  thing  that  ever  happened  to 
me  was  being  named  to  the  National  Wheel- 
chair Sports  Hall  of  Fame  last  spring," 
Whitman  said.  "That  was  a  real  thrill." 

Though  he  himself  no  longer  shoots.  Whlt- 
nuin  is  still  active  In  archery.  He  spends  some 
time  every  afternoon  at  the  Center  wprking 
with  wheelchair  archers,  and  he  holds 
Wednesday  night  classes  at  the  Osage  Archery 
Range  for  kids  7-18  years  old. 

'7*ve  coached  more  than  80  kids,"  Whit- 
man said,  "and  eight  of  them  have  gone  to 
International  champlonshtpa  and  about  two 
dozen  to  national  championships." 

Whitman  said  that  the  hardest  thing  he 
had  to  learn  was  "how  to  handle  the  tension 
of  being  a   shamplon." 

"You're  under  pressure  to  get  better  at 
the  time — and  when  I  first  started  shooting 
in  tournaments.  I  was  a  rsal  rarity,"  he 
said.  "I  shot  in  two  wheelchair  tournaments 
a  year  plus  the  regular  national  and  inter- 
national tournaments.  It  really  got  to  be  an 
awful  lot  of  wort." 

Whitman  said  he  owes  a  lot  to  the  Center. 
'"The  program  was  new  and  not  much  ac- 
cepted when  I  was  there."  he  explained.  "So 
the  students  had  to  help  Nugent  make  the 
program  work — to  prove  that  It  had  value." 
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About  Nugent  himself  Whitman  said,  "I 
«-as  awestruck  when  I  first  met  Tim  90  years 
ago  and  I'm  still  a  little  awestmdt — I  still 
can't  quite  believe  bim.  he's  such  a  dynamic 
IndlvlduaL 

"Of  course,  be  made  a  big  Impression  on 
aU  of  us,"  Whitman  oonUnued.  "At  that  time, 
Tim  was  the  Center— he  handled  all  the 
administration  and  the  therapy." 

"We  all  had  to  work  hard  to  make  that 
program  a  reality,"  Whitman  said.  "The  kids 
today  dont  reallee  how  much  they  have  in 
that  Center." 

Another  graduate  who  has  watched  the 
Center  grow  from  nothing  but  an  abstract 
theory  Is  Don  Swift,  supervisor  of  placement 
services  for  all  nonacademic  UI  personnel. 

A  World  War  n  veteran  Swift  was  the 
first  paraplegic  ever  to  gradtutte  from  collage. 
He  majored  In  accounting  because  "it  was 
one  of  the  few  areas  wheelchair  people  could 
get  into." 

"Once  I  graduated  I  had  Job  offers  from 
aU  over  the  world."  Swift  recalled.  "Being  the 
first  paraplegic  to  get  a  college  degree,  I  re- 
ceived all  sorts  of  publicity — ^really  it  was 
played  all  out  of  proportion." 

He  decided  to  take  a  Job  with  the  imlverslty 
and  has  been  there  since  1963.  "When  we 
graduated  we  had  to  be  a  success."  BwUt 
pointed  out.  "You  had  to  give  a  good  inq>res- 
sion  both  on  and  off  the  job  because  every- 
thing you  did  was  a  reflection  on  the  Center." 

The  Center  had  barely  begun  when  Swift 
arrived  on  the  Oalesburg  campus  In  1048. 
"Even  after  being  injured  in  the  war,  I 
never  gave  up  the  hope  of  going  back  to 
school,"  he  said.  "I  spent  some  time  In  the 
veterans'  hoepital  In  Chicago  and  there  I  met 
Harold  Scharper,  Nugent's  first  student. 
Scharper  told  me  about  the  program  start- 
ing In  Oalesburg  and  I  was  immediately 
interested." 

Swift  was  part  of  the  program  when  the 
Oalesbxurg  campus  closed  in  1049  and  the 
wheelchair  vets  had  to  find  another  place  to 
go  to  school. 

"We  surveyed  hundreds  of  campuses  all 
over  the  country,  but  nobody  seemed  Inter- 
ested in  having  us."  Swift  said.  "So  in  deq>er- 
ation  we  held  what  proved  to  the  forerunner 
of  the  sit-in — we  went  to  ^rlngfleld  and 
convinced  the  Legislature  that  it  should 
allow  our  program  to  come  to  the 
Champalgn-Urbana  campus." 

The  Legislature  agreed — grudgingly.  They 
allotted  the  program  two  tarpaper  shacks 
left  over  from  World  War  n  surpliis  housing. 
"The  whole  program — everything — was 
housed  in  those  two  shacks  at  first,"  Swift 
recalled. 

Swift  was  also  a  part  of  the  first  wheelchair 
sports  team  and  participated  in  the  first  na- 
tional basketball  tournament  in  1949  In 
which  six  teams  competed. 

"We've  come  a  long  way  since  then,"  Swift 
said,  "not  Just  in  athletics — ^the  whole  pro- 
gram has  grown." 

And  what  Swift  experienced  was  only  the 
beginning. 

UI  RxRAB  Pbogsau  Had  "Tkmtoiait"  Btun: 

NtroENT  Just  Kept  AccxpmfO  Stuuxnts  . . . 

DESPrrx  Utovxasmr  Wishes 
(By  Carol  Mathers) 

Actually,  it  wasn't  supposed  to  be  anything 
more  than  a  temporary  assignment. 

When  Timothy  J.  Nugent,  graduate  stu- 
dent at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  arrived 
on  the  University  of  Illinois  campus  in  Oales- 
burg, he  was  working  on  his  doctoral  dis- 
sertation In  educational  psyohcdogy  and 
administration. 

The  subject  of  his  dissertation  was  to  be 
the  development  of  an  educational  program 
for  the  severely,  permanently  handicapped. 
After  a  couple  of  years,  when  his  rasearoh 
was  completed,  Nugent  planned  to  go  back 
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to  Wisconsin  to  write  his  dissertation.  The 
program  would  be  oon^leted. 
That  was  35  years  ago. 
Today  Nugent  is  the  director  of  the  na- 
tion's most  conqnehenslve  university  rehab- 
ilitation and  education  program:  the  Re- 
habilitation Education  Center  at  the 
University  of  nilnoU. 

He  never  did  go  back  to  Wisconsin.  Said 
Nugent,  "T^ere  was  so  much  to  be  done. 
Nobody  had  ever  worked  with  paraplegics  and 
quadruplegics  before— because  nobody  ex- 
pected them  to  llTB  more  than  three  or  six 
months." 

According  to  Nugent,  it  was  not  imtU  after 
World  War  n  that  paraplegics  became  the 
subject  of  any  Intensive  medical  research. 
So  little  was  known  abotrt  the  paralyzed 
patient — certainly  a  college  education  was 
never  considered. 

"But  from  the  very  beginning  I  was  con- 
vinced that  paros  and  quads  could  do  more 
than  they  were  being  given  a  chance  to  do," 
Nugent  en^haslEed.  "It  was  my  aim  to  afford 
people  with  severe,  permanent  disabilities  the 
opportunity  for  a  normal  education  like  other 
people  have — Including  extracurricular  par- 
ticipation and  all  the  things  which  are  part 
of  a  college  education." 

The  obstacles  were  formidable,  but  in  Sep- 
tember, 1949,  Nugent  began  his  program  at 
What  is  now  the  State  Research  Hospital  in 
Oalesburg.  He  had  one  wheelchair  student. 

"By  the  next  fall  we  had  IS  students  on 
campus — and  33  students  before  that  year 
was  out,"  Niigent  recalled. 

The  program  ran  on  a  shoestring.  With  no 
firm  commitment  from  UI  to  develop  a  full- 
time  program.  Nugent  had  to  raise  the  neces- 
sary funds  by  himself. 

According  to  Nugent,  he  raised  money 
"from  gifts  and  grants"  and  from  contracts 
which  he  had  with  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion and  the  sUte  Division  of  VooaUonal 
RdiabUlUtlon  (DBR). 

"Because  my  students  were  entitled  to  cer- 
tain benefits,  due  to  the  nature  of  their  dls- 
ablUty,  the  VA  and  DVR  were  required  to 
help  pay  for  their  education,"  Nugent  ex- 
plained. "For  every  student,  I  had  an  indi- 
vidual contract  with  a  public  agency  to  pay 
for  our  services — and  that's  how  we  financed 
the  program  initially." 

About  the  time  the  program  was  <dr  to  a 
promising  start  the  state  legUlature  decided 
to  close  the  Oalesbuig  campus.  Nugent  and 
his  students  wrote  "hundreds  of  letters  to 
c<dleges  all  over  the  country" — but  got  little 
response.  "Nobody  was  Interested  In  taking 
over  the  program,"  Nugent  said. 

Not  to  be  dismissed  lightly,  Nugent  and  his 
two  doaen  students  decided  to  take  their  ease 
to  Springfield.  Their  demonstration — prob- 
ably tbe  nation's  first  "sit-in"— 411ustrated 
the  need  for  and  interest  in  the  program. 

"Our  prtmary  objective  in  that  demonstra- 
tion In  the  sinlng  of  1949  was  to  keep  the 
governor  frmn  signing  a  bin  to  close  the 
Oalesburg  campus,"  Nugent  said.  "Our  sec- 
ond objective  was  to  get  a  guarantee  that  our 
kids  oould  continue  their  education  even  if 
the  Oalesburg  campus  was  dosed." 

TtMlT  first  objective  failed — Init  thrtr  sec- 
ond was  Tiotorlous  after  Nugent  brought  a 
groups  at  his  students  to  the  Champaign- 
urbana  campus  to  demonstrate  that  wheel- 
obalr  students  could,  indeed,  get  around. 

Nngsnt  and  his  group  cf  9S  handicapped 
students  anlved  at  their  new  headquarters 
in  the  f aU  of  1949.  UI  admli>lstntlve  sup- 
port was  half-hearted  at  best. 

"They  gave  us  two  Army  surplus  barracks 
in  which  to  house  the  students  and  the  pro- 
gram," Nugent  remlnlscsd.  "In  half  of  one 
tar  paper  shack  we  put  our  ther^y.  work 
room,  treatment  room  and  office.  The  rest  of 
the  space  was  used  for  student  bousing." 

The  whole  program  was  still  "temporary," 
according  to  UI  officials.  Nugent  was  told  that 
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he  could  fulfill  his  oommltment  to  tbe  stu- 
dents he  had  brought  from  Oalesburg — but 
that  was  as  far  as  the  university  Intended 
the  program  to  go. 

"Ttie  university  dldnt  appropriate  any 
funds  for  the  program  that  first  year."  Nugent 
said.  "In  fact.  It  dldnt  appropriate  any  money 
at  all  for  the  first  nine  years." 

The  program  lived  a  hand-to-mouth  exist- 
ence but  oonttnued  to  thrive.  Bypassing  uni- 
versity administration  wishes  to  phase  out 
tbe  program,  Nugent  accepted  new  studenu 
every  year. 

"We  Just  kept  taking  over  more  tar  pi4>er 
shacks  for  student  bousing."  Nugent 
shrugged.  By  1956  the  comfdex  included 
about  eight  such  shacks. 

And  by  1065  the  university  was  beginning 
to  take  notice.  For  the  first  time  that  year 
the  program  for  handicapped  students  was 
granted  a  budget  appropriation  by  the  uni- 
versity and  Nugent  was  able  to  hire  one  full- 
time  staff  member — the  only  other  one 
besides  Nugent  himsrif. 

"Of  course  we  hadnt  been  sitting  stUl  all 
those  years."  Nugent  pointed  out.  "Ever  slnoe 
'v»"«"g  here  in  '49  we  had  been  building 
ramps  and  cutting  curbs  to  make  the  cam- 
pus aceeesiUe  for  our  kids." 

Having  worked  its  way  into  the  university 
family — if  only  as  a  step-child — ^tbe  program 
continued  to  expand.  So  did  its  needs. 

In  1968  Nugent,  striving  to  make  a  dream 
come  true,  submitted  a  devtiopment  proposal 
for  a  new  rebabUltation-education  complex 
which  would  be  without  rival  on  any  campus 
anywhere  in  tbe  world. 

The  original  proposal  caUed  for  $IS  mil- 
lion, one-third  of  which  would  come  from 
federal  funds  under  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service,  one-third  from  state  funds  and  one- 
third  from  private  reeources. 

"The  way  things  turned  out,  I  had  to  raise 
a  good  deal  more  than  that  one-third  from 
private  resources,"  Nugent  said.  "Our  origi- 
nal estimate  was  low  and  as  additional  funds 
were  needed,  tbe  only  {dace  to  go  was  to  our 
friends." 

In  tbe  simuner  of  1965 — almost  18  years 
after  it  was  begun — ^the  program  moved  Into 
ita  new  headquarters  cm  Oak  Street.  Almost 
simultaneously  the  bulldoaers  pk>wed  down 
the  old  tar  paper  shacks. 

Sitting  now  In  his  modem  office,  Nugent 
learned  back  in  his  executlve-slae  chair  be- 
hind his  executlve-siaB  desk  and  lit  a  dgar. 
"We've  come  a  long  way  in  35  years — but 
there's  stlU  a  lot  to  be  done."  be  said.  "Finan- 
ciaUy  we're  still  hunched  over  and  cant 
stand  up  straight — but  at  least  we're  not  on 
our  knees  any  more." 

The  director  has  pushed — hard — ^to  make 
it  all  happen.  And  he  doesnt  see  an  end  to 
his  task  Just  because  things  look  a  little 
better. 

He  drives  himself  and  his  staff  to  their  ab> 
solute  limits — and  then  some.  His  violent  red 
hair  is  fading — but  his  temper  is  not  and  he 
demands  excellence  at  all  times.  If  an  award 
exists,  he's  won  it — ^from  presidential  dta- 
tons  to  Chamt>er  of  Commerce  plaques. 

In  one  half  hour  he  handled  a  request 
from  the  Easter  Seal  Society  tor  30,000  ooples 
of  a  paper  he'd  written  and  a  plea  for  help 
from  an  ex-«tndent  who  Is  sitting  In  a  Chi- 
cago Jail.  Tbe  Center,  he  says,  gets  some  300 
special  requests  a  week  oonoeming  f  acUltlea. 
treatment,  tran^Mrtatlon.  and  therapy. 

Be  takes  a  perK>nal  interest  In  each  and 
every  one  of  "his"  students  and  Is  affection- 
ately known  around  the  center  as  Tim. 

Aooordlng  to  Nugent,  much  remains  to  be 
done.  "Public  education  about  tbe  handi- 
o^ped,  aooesslbillty  at  buildings  and  tnuis- 
portatlon.  ellmlnatlnn  of  eiii4>loyer  preju- 
dice— these  tblngi  may  never  be  fully 
aooompUshed."  he  says. 

But  Nugent,  and  the  members  of  his  staff, 
go  on  trying. 
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BECKMAN  HONORED  BY  ALhL  i 
MATER 


HON.  DAN  ROSTENKOWSKI 

OP  ILLIlfOIS  j 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OP  REPRESENTATI  I^BS 

Wednesday,  April  19.  1972 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Spe  Lker. 
on  Tuesday,  April  18. 1972,  Chicago '  "rlb- 
une  White  House  Correspondent  Mdo 
Beckman  returned  to  his  alma  nmter. 
Western  Illinois  University,  where  hi  i  was 
honored  by  both  students  and  fanilty 
alike.  Aldo  has  been  a  most  ca:  lable 
Washington  correspondent  for  the  '  rrlb- 
une  for  several  years,  covering  the  com- 
plete spectnmi  of  significant  events 
emanating  from  our  Nation's  Capital. 

He  has  Just  recently  come  back /from 
the  Republic  of  China  where  he  cohered 
the    President's   precedent-settini 
His  return  to  Western  Illinois  ga 
the  opportimlty  to  share  with  txn 
dents  there  the  Insights  and  expe; 
he  has  obtained  from  his  years  of  t; 
ing  with  the  President. 

I  would  like  to  Insert  the  Cllicago 
Tribune  article  concerned  with  Wiistem 
minois'  tribute  to  Aldo  Beckman  f  ir  my 
colleagues  attention.  I  believe  tliat  t  was 
«  well-deserved  honor  for  a  very  capable 
meui. 

The  article  follows: 


(nom  the  Chlcmgo  Tribune,  Apr.  10 
Bkckman  Honorso  bt  Alma 


Mat  » 

(By  DmTld  OUbwt) 

Macoiu.  III..  Aprtl  18. — ^TMbune  White 
Houae  Oorre^>ondent  Aldo  Beckma  a.  waa 
honored  today  by  students  and  faeult;  at  his 
alma  mater.  Western  Illinois  Unlver*  ty. 

For  the  students  and  faculty.  Bee  moan's 
homecoming  gave  them  a  chance  to  ]  ear  an 
eye  wltneas  report  on  the  activities  oj  Preal- 
dent  Nixon,  whom  Beckman  has  covefed  tor 
the  laat  two  years. 

Por  Beckman,  the  day  of  actlvltli 
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e  I  gave 

hlnx  a  chance  to  renew  old  acqualntanc  as  and 
to  qieali  In  bis  traditional  lUlnoU  |twang 
without  sounding  out  of  place. 


WAS  CSAOUATKD  IM  19SS 

Beckman    was   graduated    from 


hear 


Waatem 
In  leSfl.  NUon  was~Vlce  President  tbed.  aeek- 
Ing  reelection,  and  one  of  the  big  oampus 
events  waa  a  concert  by  Fred  Warli  s  and 
hla  Peniuylvanlans. 

"Things  have  really  changed,"  B«ikman 
said  as  be  was  greeted  by  John  T.  Ber  ihard, 
university  president. 

"Driving  thru  the  campus  I  noticed  f  coed 
wearing  hot  pants,"  Beckman  aald.  "W|b  sure 
dldnt  have  anything  like  that  when 
at  school." 

Instead  of  Fred  Waring,  students  will 
a  concert  Saturday  by  Isaac  Hayes  a^d  the 
Hot  Butter  and  Soul  group. 

Beckman  recalled  that  only  1.400  students 
were  enrolled  when  he  attended  Wi  stem. 
The  q)rawllng  university  campus  now  1  louses 
more  than  14,000  atudenu. 

DXaCTTSSSS  mZON'S  TUTS 

Beckman  discussed  Nixon's  recent  trips 
to  China  and  Canada  with  political  splence 
students. 

He   alao   was   Interviewed   by 
students. 

One   person    who   remembered 
whan  he  waa  a  student,  waa  Beef  W4l(lrep, 
professor  of  Journalism. 

"It  Is  nice  that  a  member  of  the 
1066  la  coming  home  by  way  of  the 
Republic  of  China  and  Canada."  he 

"It  Is  also  nice  to  know  that  Ths  TkxBmn 
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man  who  covers  the  President  once  sat  In 
classes  here." 

This  school  has  developed  nicely"  Beckman 
said.  "I'd  probably  would  flunk  out  now  as 
a  freshman. 


April  20,  1972 


Jouriallam 
Betkman 
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A  BILL  FOR  AMNESTY 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

or  mw  TOBX 
IN  TB%  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  19.  1972 

Mrs.  ABZUO.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  our 
President  soothes  us  with  regular  reports 
of  his  troop  withdrawals  and  claims  of 
success  in  his  Vietnamization  program, 
our  forces  increasingly  devastate  the 
land  and  people  of  Southeast  Asia  and 
Asians  continue  to  kill  Asians  with 
American  weapons.  A  vast  and  cynical 
effort  is  underway  to  transform  the 
American  people's  bitterness  against  the 
war  into  a  pacified,  postwar  mentality, 
even  while  the  computerized  destruction 
In  Southeast  Asia  continues  peace. 

Perhaps  one  indication  that  this  new 
deception  is  enjoying  some  success  is  the 
recent  upsurge  in  public  discussion  of 
the  question  of  amnesty.  In  one  sense 
the  popularity  of  the  subject  is  a  good 
sign.  It  is  evidence  of  the  widespread 
Judgment  that  the  war  Is  immoral  and 
that  steps  should  be  taken  to  vindicate 
those  who  reached  this  Judgment  long 
ago.  But  at  the  same  time  talk  of  am- 
nesty may  show  a  willingness  to  close 
the  book  on  the  war,  to  resolve  the  war 
issue  prematurely.  Amnesty  Is  regarded 
by  some  as  part  of  a  postwar  program 
of  reconciliation — one  of  those  issues  we 
deal  with  now  that  peace  is  restored, 
now  that  the  fighting  is  over. 

Well  some  of  us  are  not  reconciled  yet. 
Some  of  us  are  not  fooled.  We  know  that 
without  sending  troops  into  the  field  we 
still  kill  hundreds  of  Aslem  soldiers  and 
civilians  every  week,  victims  of  our  new 
electronic  monsters,  of  our  remote  con- 
trol warfare.  Our  Oovemment  is  still 
eagerly  perpetuating  an  immoral  war, 
and  talk  of  postwar  programs  is  not  go- 
ing to  pacify  us. 

Still,  most  of  us  are  deeply  sensitive 
to  the  issue  of  amnesty.  We  are  aware 
of  the  needs  of  those  other  victims  of 
the  war — those  conscientious  Americans 
whose  moral  commitment  to  peace  sub- 
jected them  to  prison  sentences  or  exile. 
We  feel  a  strong  sympathy  for  those  war 
resistors  because  we  know  that  the  war 
Lb  and  has  been  morally  wrong. 

Thus  the  dilemma:  how  to  talk  about 
amnesty,  while  not  compromising  our 
fierce  opposition  to  the  continuing  war? 
I.  for  one,  feel  that  we  can  and  we  must 
discuss  amnesty  as  long  as  we  deal  with 
the  war  as  a  first  priority,  and  as  long 
as  we  support  the  kind  of  amnesty  meas- 
ure which  recognizes  our  constituents' 
assessment  of  the  whole  war  policy.  In 
other  words,  we  need  amnesty  legisla- 
tion which  resiTonds  to  the  war  reslsters 
by  amfronting  the  war  issue  straight 
on — an  amnesty  measure  which  focuses, 
rather  than  dilutes  our  bitterness  against 
the  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  pn^xwe 


Just  such  a  measure.  I  am  submitting 
today  legislation  which  I  regard  as  the 
first  honest,  consistent,  comprehensive 
response  to  the  problem  of  amnesty.  My 
bill  is  not  simply  a  means  to  grant  relief 
to  certain  persons.  It  is  first  and  fore- 
most a  demand  for  peace  and  a  demand 
for  a  new  direction  In  our  national  goals. 
My  bill  would  grant  relief  to  war- 
resUters  of  course,  and  it  would  ac- 
knowledge their  hardships  and  their 
courage.  But  first  it  would  echo  their 
consdentiouB  oMXMltion  to  the  oontinu- 
ing  war. 

CESSATION  or  Homunxs 

My  bill  nnbodies  six  major  features. 
First,  of  course,  it  donands  a  speedy  and 
total  cessation  of  U.S.  involvement  In 
Southeast  Asia.  It  does  this  not  only  by 
implication — through  vindication  of  war- 
reslsters— but  also  by  apeciflc  language. 

Consistent  with  this  first  goal,  the 
amnesty  I  propose  would  not  beoMne 
effective  until  the  war  is  really  aided. 
This  is  necesscuT  if  we  are  to  validate 
the  stand  taken  by  war-resisters.  and 
the  fact  is  that  the  reslsters  themaehres 
would  have  it  no  other  way.  They  have 
taken  their  stand  on  principle  and  they 
will  not  be  reconciled  except  on  prin- 
ciple. They  would  be  degraded  and  their 
acts  of  resistance  rendered  meaningless 
if  they  were  to  accept  reinstatement 
while  the  war  which  prompted  their  acts 
continues. 

UNCONSmONAL  AJfNXaTT 

Second,  my  bill  would  grant,  after  the 
cessation  of  hostilities,  unconditional 
restoration  of  rights  to  war-resisters. 
without  imposing  requirements  of  alter- 
native service  or  a  showing  of  "repent- 
ance." Imposition  of  such  conditions 
would  imply  two  fallacious  assumptions: 
first,  that  recipients  of  amnesty  shirked 
some  legitimate  duty  to  contribute  to  the 
war  effort,  and  second,  that  by  avoiding 
this  duty  they  enjoyed  some  unfair  per- 
sonal advantage.  Tlie  answer  to  the  first 
of  these  points  should  be  obvious  to  any- 
one who  has  Judged  the  war  immoral. 
How  can  a  citizen  have  a  legitimate  duty 
to  support  an  immoral  war?  And  on  the 
second  point,  how  can  it  be  said  that  one 
who  has  had  the  courage  to  face  Impris- 
onment or  exile  has  enjoyed  an  unfair 
personal  advantage?  One  cannot  fail  to 
recognize  the  bitter  hardship  that  a 
young  man  suffers  when  he  must  aban- 
don family,  friends.  Job,  and  home  for 
an  uncertain  life  in  a  strange  country, 
or  worse  a  life  of  degradation  in  prison, 
with  the  permanent  stigma  which  that 
attaches.  For  the  Oovemment  to  impose 
these  hardships  for  the  sake  of  a  corrupt 
war  policy  is  equally  as  unjust  as  con- 
scripting men  and  sending  them  to  risk 
their  lives  to  defend  such  a  policy.  A 
prcq>er  amnesty  measure  must  mitigate 
these  hardships  while  an  alternative 
service  requirement  would  only  supple- 
ment them. 

niavsasAi,  amkistt 

Not  only  is  the  amnesty  I  propose  thus 
imccmditional,  but  it  is  broad  «iough  to 
cover  all  classes  of  essentially  nonviolent 
war  resistors.  I  feel  that  amnesty  should 
extend  not  Just  to  draft  evaders  but  to 
deserters  and  antiwar  demonstrators  as 
w^.  Under  my  bill  amnesty  would  be 
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granted  automatically  to  anyone  ytbo 
refused  or  evaded  induction  imder  the 
draft  laws,  to  ansrone  who  absented  him- 
self from  the  Azned  Forces,  and  to  vio- 
lators o<  associated  statutes  when  such 
violations  occnrred  or  will  occur  during 
the  war  years.  In  addition,  my  bill  pro- 
poses the  establl^ment  of  an  Amnesty 
OommlsBltm  anwinted  by  the  Congress 
and  the  President  to  grant  amnesty  to 
violators  of  any  other  Federal.  State,  or 
local  laws  when  the  Commission  finds 
that  the  violatioii  was  motivated  sub- 
stantially tor  opposition  to  the  war  and 
that  it  did  not  result  in  significant  prop- 
erty damage  or  personal  injury.  The  bill 
gives  the  Commission  leeway  to  grant 
amnesty  further  when  it  finds  in  rare 
instances  that  although  the  violation 
did  result  In  damage  it  was  nevertheless 
Justifiable  aa.  the  bctfis  of  a  deeidy  hdd 
ethical  or  moral  bdief . 

ruix  BKSToaATioN  or  bights 

The  amnesty  I  propose  is  thorough 
enough  to  negate  every  legal  consequence 
suffered  as  a  result  of  war  resistance. 
With  re«>ect  to  the  violatians  I  have 
menticmed,  a  grant  of  amnesty  under  my 
bill  would  restore  all  dvU.  politioal.  dti- 
senshlp,  and  property  rights.  It  would 
release  those  Imprisoned.  It  would  im- 
munize from  criminal  prosecution.  It 
would  expunge  all  criminal  records.  And 
it  would  require  the  Armed  Forces  to 
grant  an  honorable  discharge  to  anyone 
who  received  other  than  an  honorable 
discharge  because  of  the  violations  I  have 
mentioned.  A  further  provision  would 
require  restoration  of  citizenship  upon 
simple  request,  to  anyone  who  renounced 
his  citizenship  because  of  his  opposition 
to  the  war. 

AVOIDING  CNTAIK  OISCailCIMATSON 

In  developing  amnesty  legislation  it  Is 
essential  to  Insure  that  a  grant  <a  am- 
nesty will  not  discriminate  unfairly  be- 
tween resistors  in  different  formal  legal 
classifications,  or  from  different  socio- 
eccMiomic  backgrounds.  It  would  be  hypo- 
critical in  the  extreme  to  restore  the 
rights  of  draft  evaders  while  denying  re- 
instatement to  deserters,  who  simply 
came  to  their  moral  awareness  after 
mtry  into  the  service  rather  than  before. 
The  legal  distinction  between  draft  evad- 
ers on  the  one  hand,  and  deserters  on 
the  other  is  not  relevant  to  the  question 
of  amnesty.  The  question  is  a  moral  one, 
and  no  moral  distinction  can  be  made 
between  these  two  groups. 

Other  amnesty  proposals  have  sug- 
gested automatic  amnesty  for  draft  vio- 
lators but  more  careful  consideration  or 
no  consideration  at  all  for  deserters.  The 
theory,  suiHiosedly,  is  that  the  motives 
of  draft  evaders  are  more  easily  identi- 
fiable as  conscientious,  while  the  motives 
of  deserters  are  more  diverse  or  tend  to 
be  selfish.  While  this  theory  is  not  sup- 
ported by  the  facts,  I  question  its  rele- 
vance, since  it  is  impossible  to  devise  a 
fair  administrative  mechanism  to  Iden- 
tify motives.  The  records  of  draft  boards 
and  military  boards  who  have  ruled  on 
the  sincerity  of  ccmacientious  objectors 
show  that  such  proceedings  are  by  na- 
ture arbitrary  and  capricious,  discrimi- 
nating flagrantly  against  those  who  are 
less  well  educated  and  less  articulate  tn 
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stating  thehr  beliefs.  la  fact,  many  war 
resistors,  both  convicts  and  fugitives,  are 
themselves  conscientious  objectors  who 
were  unable  to  convince  their  draft 
boards  but  unwilling  to  compromise  their 
bdiefs.  It  would  be  absurd  to  require  such 
men  to  submit  their  consdenoes  to  fur- 
ther governmental  scrutiny.  What  re- 
course would  they  have  If  they  failed  a 
second  time  to  establish  their  sincerity 
in  an  arbitrary  administrative  proceed- 
ing? 

At  the  same  time  there  are  a  great 
many  other  convicts  or  exiles  who  have 
never  twilled  for  CO  status  or  perhaps 
would  not  consider  themselves  CO's  un- 
der the  law.  irtio  ml«^t  be  unable  to  ar- 
ticulate their  beliefs  but  who,  neverthe- 
less acted  upon  a  deeply  felt  opposition 
to  the  war.  Tlie  only  way  to  restore  Jus- 
tice for  those  Individuals  is  to  grant  a 
blanket  amnesty,  for  certain  acts,  which 
undeniably  would  apply  to  all  regardless 
of  motive. 

But  Is  this  a  real  problem?  Must  we 
really  be  concerned  as  to  the  motives  of 
those  who  refused  to  fight?  In  the  final 
analysis.  If  we  affirm  and  stand  by  the 
Judgment  voiced  by  the  majority  of  the 
people  that  the  war  is  immoral,  then  It 
follows  that  no  one  could  rightly  be  com- 
pelled to  partlcUMite  in  it.  If  the  duty  to 
fight  was  not  legitimate  then  we  cannot 
punish  anyone  who  failed  to  fight,  re- 
gardless of  the  motives  for  his  failure. 
Under  our  birthri^t  as  Americans 
none  of  us  can  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  without  Just 
cause.  I  submit  that  our  war  policy  in 
Southeast  Asia  has  never  constituted 
such  a  Just  cause. 

Banrontrc  roicb  thx  WAa-UEaiai'iaa 

The  final  unique  feature  of  my  legisla- 
tion is  its  effectiveness  in  responding  to 
the  Just  demands  of  war-resisters  them- 
selves. It  is  an  unprecedented  and  tragic 
fact  that  this  country  has  lost  to  self- 
imposed  exile,  an  enormous  number  of 
its  finest,  most  conscientious,  most  cre- 
ative young  people.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant purposes  of  any  amnesty  meas- 
ure must  be  to  bring  these  exiles  home, 
so  they  can  lend  their  energies  to  re- 
building the  Nation,  to  effecting  the 
changes  we  need,  and  to  working  with 
the  p<dltical  structure  to  insure  that  we 
have  no  more  Vietnams.  No  measure 
short  of  the  one  I  propose  can  succeed  in 
accomplishing  this  purpose. 

Every  communication  from  war  exiles 
abroad  which  I  have  seoi  In  the  press,  in 
my  own  mall,  and  at  recent  congres- 
sional hearings,  makes  it  clear  that  vir- 
tually none  of  the  war  exiles  would  re- 
turn home  imder  the  half-way  amnesty 
proposals  which  we  have  seoi  in  Congress 
up  to  the  present. 

War-resisters  to  wh<Hn  amnesty  would 
apply  have  rejected  previous  amnesty 
l«Bislatlon  for  a  number  of  sound  rea- 
sons. First,  they  must,  on  principle,  op- 
pose any  attempt  to  reconcile  them  or 
the  American  people  to  a  war  policy 
which  they  have  found  unconsdonable, 
and  which  our  Oovemment  continues  to 
espouse.  Second,  thsy  reject  discrlmina- 
toiy  amnesty  measures  which  grant  re- 
lief to  s<Hne  members  of  their  group  while 
ignoring    others,    especially    deserters. 
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Third,  they  reject  amnesty  measures 
which  impose  essentially  punitive  con- 
ditlrais  such  as  alternative  service.  Tbey 
regard  the  war  as  criminal,  and  they  ask, 
"Since  we  refused  to  commit  the  crime, 
why  should  we  be  punished?" 

I  Jdn  with  war-resistos  in  rejecting 
the  tokoilsm  Inherent  in  previous  am- 
nesty legislation. 

To  summarize,  my  Mil  would  grant  un- 
condlticaal  amnesty  upon  a  stipulated 
end  of  the  war.  It  would  grant  amnesty 
to  all  classes  of  essentially  non-violent 
war-resisters  who  have  violated  Federal. 
State,  and  local  laws  In  the  course  of 
their  protest.  It  will  restore  to  the  re- 
cipient every  right  of  citizenship  and  ne- 
gate every  legal  disadvantage  suffered 
as  a  consequence  of  war  protest.  My  bill 
will  avoid  discriminaticai  against  those 
who  are  less  well  educated,  by  not  re- 
<[Uiring  a  sophisticated  explication  of  the 
philosophical  motives  behind  the  acts 
subject  to  amnesty.  Finally  my  bill  will 
effectivdy  reconcile  and  repatriate  war- 
resisters,  as  soon  as  that  is  made  possible 
t^  an  end  to  the  war. 

TUs  bill  embodies  honesty  and  con- 
sistency, while  not  compromising  an  un- 
alterable opposition  to  the  war.  I  feel 
that  only  by  adcvting  such  a  measure 
can  we  hope  to  end  the  war  decisively,  re- 
st(H«  Justice  to  the  war's  victims  and 
beidn  to  renew  our  country  morally. 

Critics  of  amnesty  are  numerous,  vocal, 
and.  in  the  main,  sincere.  Two  arguments 
are  most  frequently  advanced  by  them  to 
counter  the  idea  of  amnesty.  First,  while 
few  critles  attempt  to  Justify  the  war 
policy  itsdf .  they  argue  that  amnesty  for 
war-redsters  would  dishonor  or  disown 
the  sacrifices  made  by  those  Americans 
who  fought  in  Southeast  Asia.  I  do  not 
bdittle  these  sacrifices.  On  the  contrary 
I  moum  them  bitterly  and  deeply  because 
I  deem  them  to  have  been  purposeless, 
squandered  by  the  Government  for 
wrongful  ends  or  no  aids  at  all.  I  am 
angered  and  I  am  sickened  when  I  con- 
sider all  of  the  tragedies  of  the  war.  but 
I  do  not  direct  my  anger  at  those  who  re- 
fused to  fight,  who  were  themselves 
victimized.  I  direct  my  anger  at  the  re- 
spondble  parties — the  warmakers  in  our 
Government.  Tliey  are  the  ones  who  dis- 
honored our  soldiers,  by  using  them  and 
wasting  than  in  a  corrupt  entennlse.  If 
the  Government  had  listened  to  the  draft 
refusers,  the  demonstrators,  and  the 
deserters  long  ago  many  lives  could  have 
been  saved  and  much  suffering  averted. 

TO  make  an  analogy,  when  a  court  sjrs- 
tem  sentences  a  man  to  death  and  later 
strikes  down  the  law  under  which  be  was 
sentenced,  reva:sal  is  ordered.  The  courts 
do  not  insist  upon  the  sentence  for  the 
sake  of  consistency  or  to  honor  others 
who  were  witmgfully  executed.  In  the 
canylng  out  of  this  war.  It  is  the  Govern- 
ment which,  as  it  were,  pronounced  sen- 
tence erroneously  against  55.000  young 
soldiers.  It  is  time  for  the  Government 
to  reverse  itself  now,  and  not  blindly  per- 
petuate the  wrong  by  punishing  those 
who  refused  to  flight. 

Furthermore,  how  can  we  be  so  con- 
cerned that  amnesty  would  dishonor  the 
veterans  and  casualties  of  Vietnam, 
when  many  of  the  veterans  themselves 
are  the  most  active,  dedicated  exponents 
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of  the  war,  and  the  most  vocal 
nents  of  amnesty.  Many  veterans,  hai 
ocperlenced  the  war  firsthand,  hai 
witnessed  Its  consequences,  and  hav^ 
examined  the  war's  deceptive  ratioi 
have  concluded  that  they  should  iiot 
have  fought  and  would  themselves  h  ive 
refused  to  fight  had  they  been  aware  at 
the  appropriate  time. 

A  second  argument  commcmly  i  d- 
vanced  to  oppose  amnesty  is  that  an- 
nesty  now  would  lead  youns  men  of  he 
future  to  believe  that  they  could  sh  rk 
their  military  duties  with  Impunly. 
Thus,  the  argument  goes.  In  some  futi  re 
national  emergoicy  we  woiild  be  una  >le 
to  raise  armies.  But  I  would  point  <ut 
that  amnesty  measures  have  follow  Bd 
nearly  every  major  war  this  country  I  as 
fought.  Historically,  amnesty  is  kn 
American  tradition.  And  yet  history  suso 
shows  that  whenever  the  country  pas 
been  in  danger,  young  citizens  have  re- 
sponded and  sacrificed  willingly  in  o  tm- 
bat.  In  fact,  this  country  never  has  ex- 
perienced significant  difficulty  in  rds- 
ing  armies  for  Its  military  endeavoi 
have  faith  in  the  patriotism  of 
Americans.  I  have  faith  that  they  w^uld 
rise  to  defend  this  country  if  a 
emergency  really  required  it.  But 
have  faith  in  their  ability  to 
themselves,  to  distinguish  right 
wrong  where  their  Government's  poides 
are  concerned,  and  to  have  the  coi 
to  resist  ofiQclal  policies  where  thej 
manifestly  immoral. 

For  these  reasons  I  reject  the  con- 
tentions   of    those    who    would 
amnesty.  I  submit,  to  the  contrary, 
a  broad  amnesty  measure  would  h( 
us  as  a  nation  and  serve  our  most 
national  interests. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  collei 
consider  carefully  this  legislation, 
text  of  which  I  am  including  in 
Record.  I  invite  your  attention  to 
compilation  of  statements  which  si 
unconditional  amnesty  eloquently 
from  various  points  of  view. 

I  include  the  text  of  the  bill  introddced 
by  myself,  Mr.  Conters,  Mr.  Dxixfiis. 
and  Mr.  Rtan: 
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A  bill  to  exonermte  and  to  provlds  for  « 
era!  and  uncondlttonal  amnesty  for 
persons  who  have  Tlolat«d  or  are  aUe^d  to 
have  violated  laws  In  the  course  of 
against    the    Involvement    of    the 
States  in  Indochina,  and  for  other 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and 
of  Representatives  of  the   United 
America   in   Congress   astembled.   That 
Act  may  b«  cited  as  the  "War  Reslsteri 
oneratlon  Act  of  1073". 
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Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and 
that  a  general   and  unconditional  am|iflst7 
with  full  restoration  of  all  civil 
property,   and   other   rights   is   a 
measure,  after  the  cessation  of  United 
mUltary  operations  in  Indochina,  for  thi  i 
oncUlation    and    reinstatement    of 
who  have  been  prosecuted,  or  who 
subject  to  prosecution,  for  falling  to 
ply  with  any  requirement  of,  or  relatli^g 
service  in  the  Armed  Forces  during 
volvement  of  the  United  States  in 
or  for  engaging  In  any  nonviolent  activity 
or  activity  justified  by  deeply  held 
ethical  belief  In  protest  of.  or  opposlt^n 
the    Involvement   of   the   United 
Indochina. 
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(b)  The  Congress  further  finds  and  de- 
clares that  it  is  an  Immiinlty  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  I  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States)  to  en- 
Joy  the  annulment  of  all  legal  disadvantages 
that  have  been  incurred  or  suffered  by  rea- 
son of  opposition  to  the  Involvement  of  the 
United  States  in  Indochina,  to  the  greatest 
extent  consistent  with  the  preservation  of 
life  and  property. 

EITKCT   or  CCNERAL   AICNKSTT 
Sec.  3.  The  general  amnesty  granted  by  or 
under  this  Act  shall,  with  respect   to  any 
violation  of  law  enumerated  in  section  4  or 
covered  under  section  6 — 

(1)  restore  to  the  grantee  aU  civil,  polit- 
ical, eitlcenshlp  and  property  rights  which 
have  lieen  or  might  be  tost,  suspended,  or 
otherwise  limited  as  a  consequence  of  such 
violation: 

(2)  Immunize  the  grantee  from  criminal 
prosecution  for  such  violation; 

(3)  expunge  all  notation  relating  to  such 
violation  from  the  records  of  courts  and  law 
enforcement  agencies; 

(4)  require  the  granting  of  an  honorable 
discharge  to  any  person  who  received  a  dis- 
charge other  than  an  honorable  discharge 
from  the  Armed  Forces  If  such  violation  was 
solely  the  cause,  or  a  substantial  cause,  of 
the  granting  of  such  other  than  honorable 
discharge;  and 

(5)  nuUify  all  other  legal  consequences  of 
such  violation. 

AtrrOMATIC  eXNSBAI,  AlCmSTT 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  general  amnesty  is  hereby 
granted  to  any  person  for  violation  of  one 
or  more  of  the  laws  enumerated  In  this 
section,  or  regulations  and  pollclee  promul- 
gated pursuant  thereto.  If  such  violation 
was  committed  between  August  4,  1964,  and 
the  effective  date  of  this  section.  Such 
amnesty  is  automatic,  and  no  application  to 
the  Amnesty  Commission  or  any  other  agency 
is  neceeaary  to  effectuate  It. 

(b)  Oeneral  amnesty  is  granted  for  viola- 
tions of  any  of  the  following  laws: 

(1)  Section  12  of  the  MUltary  Selective 
Service  Act  (60  App.  U.B.C.  462)  with  i«q>ect 
to  the  foUowlng  prohibited  acts — 

(A)  evading  or  refusing  registration,  evad- 
ing or  refusing  Induction  Into  the  Armed 
Forces,  or  willfully  falling  to  perform  any 
other  duty  under  such  Act,  or  conspiring 
to  do  so; 

(B)  knowingly  counseling,  aiding,  or  abet- 
ting others  to  refuse  or  evade  regtotration  or 
service  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 

Statei,  or  conapinng  to  do  so;  or 

(C)  publicly  and  knowingly  destroying  or 
mutilating  any  r«gUtratlon  or  claMlflcatlon 
card  Issued  or  prescribed  pursuant  to  such 
Act  and  knowingly  violating  or  evading  any 
of  the  provisions  of  such  Act,  or  rules  and 
regulations  promulgated  pursuant  thereto 
relating  to  the  Issuance,  transfer  or  posses- 
sion oC  any  registration  or  classUtoatlon  card. 

(2)  Section  882  of  UUe  10  United  States 
Code,  which  prohlUts  the  ■^«<»«*i»»y  cr  ad- 
vising another,  or  attempting  to  solicit  or 
(Mlvlsed  others,  to  desert  the  Armed  Iforoes 
of  the  United  States. 

(8)  Sectlooe  888  and  888  of  title  10  United 
States  Code,  which  prdUMt  deaertlng  or 
going  absent  without  leave  from  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  SUtes. 

(4)  Section  887  of  title  10  united  States 
Code,  which  protUUts  missing  the  movement 
of  a  ship,  aircraft,  or  unit  with  which  It  Is 
required  In  the  oourse  of  duty  to  move 

(8)  Section  888  of  title  10  United  States 
Oode,  which  prohlMts  using  ocntemptaoos 
words  against  the  President,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Congress,  the  Searetary  of  Dttmm,  the 
Secretary  of  a  mlUtary  depaxtment,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  or  the  Oovemor  or 
legislature  of  any  State,  territory,  Common- 
wealth, or  possession  on  which  he  Is  on  duty 
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or  present  whUe  a  commissioned  oOloer  In 
the  United  States  Armed  Forces. 

(6)  Section  1381  of  title  IS  united  States 
Code,  which  prohibits  the  eatldng  or  pro- 
curing, or  conspiring  or  attsmptlng  to  entloe 
or  procure  any  penon  In  tb*  Armed  Faroes 
of  the  United  States,  or  who  has  been  re- 
cruited for  servloe  theretn,  to  desert  there- 
from, or  aiding  any  such  penon  in  deeertlng, 
or  In  attempting  to  desert  from  such  servloe; 
or  harboring,  concealing,  protecting,  or 
assisting  any  such  person  who  may  have 
deserted  from  such  service,  knowing  blm  to 
have  deserted  therefrom,  or  refuaing  to  give 
up  and  deliver  such  person  «m  the  demand 
of  any  officer  authorized  to  receive  him. 

(7)  SecUon  2387  of  UUe  18  United  States 
Code,  which  prohltalts  the  advising,  counsel- 
ing, urging  or  in  any  maimer  causing  or 
attempting  to  cause  insubordination,  dis- 
loyalty, mutiny,  or  refusal  of  duty  by  any 
member  of  the  mUltary  or  naval  forces  of  the 
united  States,  with  the  Intent  to  interfere 
with.  Impair,  or  influence  the  loyalty,  mo- 
rale, or  discipline  of  the  military  or  naval 
forces  of  the  United  States. 

Ascmsrr  commission 

Sbc.  S.  (a)  "niere  is  established  a  commis- 
sion to  be  known  as  the  .Amnesty  Commis- 
sion (hereinafter  In  this  Act  referred  to  as 
the  "OommlBBlon") ; 

(b)  "nie  Commission  shall  be  composed  cf 
five  members,  qualified  to  serve  on  the  Com- 
mission by  virtue  of  their  eduoatlon.  train- 
ing, or  experience,  as  foUowe: 

(1)  One  appointed  by  the  President. 

(2)  One  appointed  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate. 

(3)  One  app(^ted  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

(4)  One  mipointed  by  the  minority  leader 
of  the  Senate. 

(6)  One  appointed  by  the  minority  leader 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Indlviduala  who  are  otBcen  or  employees  of 
any  government  are  not  ellglMe  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  Commission.  A  vacancy  in  the 
Commission  shall  be  filled  In  the  manner 
m  which  the  original  i^ipointniMit  was  made. 

(c)  Members  shall  be  appointed  for  the 
life  of  the  Commission. 

(d)(1)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall 
each  be  entitled  to  receive  an  annual  salary 
equal  to  the  annnal  salary  payable  to  a 
Judge  of  a  United  States  district  court. 

(2)  While  away  from  their  homes  or  regu- 
lar plaoes  of  business  In  the  performance 
of  servloes  for  the  Cotnmlsalon,  members  of 
the  Commission  shall  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses. Including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence. In  the  same  manner  as  persons  em- 
ployed Intermittently  In  the  Oovermnent 
servloe  are  aUowed  expenses  under  section 
6708(b)  of  title  6  of  the  United  States  Oode. 

(e)  Three  msmbert  of  the  OommlMlon 
shall  ooostltute  a  quorum.  The  Chairman  of 
the  Commission  shall  be  elected  by  the  mem- 
bers of  thi  Commission. 

(f)  The  Commission  may  i^polnt  and  fix 
the  pay  of  such  personnel  as  It  deems  de- 
sirable, including  such  hearing  examiners 
as  are  necessary  for  proceedings  tinder  this 
section.  The  provisions  appUcaMe  to  bearing 
examiners  appointed  luder  section  8106  of 
title  5  are  applicable  to  hearing  examiners 
appointed  pursuant  to  this  subsection. 

(g)(1)  The  Commission  may  secure  di- 
rectly from  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  Information  necessary  to  en- 
able it  to  carry  out  this  section.  Upon  re- 
quest of  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission, 
the  head  of  such  department  or  agency  shall 
furnish  such  Information  to  the  Commis- 
sion. 

(2)  The  Commission  may  use  the  United 
States  malls  In  the  same  manner  and  upon 
the  same  conditions  as  other  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  United  States. 

(3)  The  Administrator  of  Oeneral  Serv- 
ices shall  provide  to  the  Commission  on  a 
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reimbursable  basis  such  administrative  sup- 
port services  as  the  Commission  may  request. 

OBANT   or   OKNSaAI.    AMNCSTT    BT    TUX 
COMMlaSIOM 

Sic.  6.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  the  Commission  shall  grant 
general  amnesty  as  provided  for  in  section 
3  of  this  Act  to  any  individual  who,  during 
the  period  beginning  August  6,  1064,  and 
ending  on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act, 
violated  any  Federal  Uw  (other  than  one 
enumsrated  in  secUon  4  of  this  Act)  or  State 
or  local  law  If  the  Commission  finds  that — 

(1)  such  violation  was  in  substantial  part 
motivated  by  the  Individual's  opposition  to, 
or  protest  against,  the  Involvement  of  the 
United  States  In  Indochina:  and 

(2)  the  Individual  was  not  personally  re- 
sponsible for  any  significant  property  dam- 
age or  substantial  personal  injury  to  others 
In  the  course  of  his  violation  of  any  such 
law: 

except  that,  m  any  case  In  which  the  Com- 
mission finds  that  an  Individual  was  per- 
sonally req>onslble  for  significant  property 
damage  or  substantial  personal  Injury  to 
others  In  the  course  of  his  violation  of  any 
such  law,  the  Commission  shall  grant  am- 
nesty If  It  finds  that  such  conduct  was 
Justifiable  on  the  basis  of  a  moral  or  ethical 
belief  deeply  held  by  the  individual. 

(b)(1)  Whenever  the  Commission  grants 
general  amnesty  imder  this  secUon  to  an 
applicant  who  received  a  dlsobarge  other 
than  an  honcxtible  discharge  from  the 
Armed  Forces,  It  shall  make  a  flntung  as 
to  whether  any  violation  of  law  or  which 
general  amnesty  u  granted  was  soltiy  the 
cause,  or  a  substantial  cause,  of  the  grant- 
ing of  such  discharge. 

(2)  The  Commission  shall  also  have  Jur- 
isdiction to  hear  and  determine  applica- 
tions from  Individuals  entitled  to  automatic 
amnesty  under  section  4  of  this  Act  and 
aggrieved  by  the  refusal  of  the  military 
board  concerned  to  grant  an  honorable  dU- 
charge  to  him  under  section  3(4)  of  thU 
Act. 

(8)  Any  finding  or  determination  made  by 
the  Commission  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
shall  be  conclusive  upon  the  military  board 
concerned  and  Is  not  reviewable  by  any 
agency  or  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  or 
any  clvUlan  ofllcer  of  the  mUltary  establish- 
ment. 

(c)  Any  Individual  desiring  amnesty  un- 
der this  section,  or  review  of  the  decision 
by  a  mUltary  board  to  deny  him  an  honor- 
able discharge,  shall  make  application  there- 
for to  the  Commission  in  such  form  as  it 
shaU  prescribe.  The  Commission  shall  not 
receive  any  application  for  amnesty  or  dls- 
oharge  review  imder  this  Act  after  the  close 
of  the  48th  month  after  the  month  In  which 
this  section  takes  affect. 

(d)  Any  application  for  amnesty  or  dis- 
charge rsfvlew  which  Is  timely  filed  shall  be 
determined  on  the  record  after  opportunity 
for  hearing  In  accordance  with  sections  664, 
688,  and  887  of  title  6,  United  States  Code. 
The  entire  record  developed  at  the  hearing 
on  any  an>lloatlon  Shall  be  certified  to  the 
Commission  for  decision.  All  decisions  of 
the  Commission  shall  be  by  majority  vote. 

(e)  Any  ^>pUcant  may  obtain  Judicial  re- 
view of  a  decislcm  by  the  Commission  which 
is  adverse  to  him  by  filing  a  petition  for  re- 
view in  the  United  States  court  of  aiH>eaIs 
for  the  dronlt  wherein  he  resides  within  60 
days  after  the  date  on  which  ttie  decision  Is 
made.  The  Commission  shall  thereupon  file 
in  the  court  the  record  of  the  proceedings 
on  which  the  Commission  based  its  decision, 
as  provided  in  section  2112  of  tlUe  28.  The 
court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  review  the 
decision  In  accordance  with  chapter  7  of 
title  6  and  to  grant  m>proprlate  relief  as  pro- 
vided for  in  Bveb  chapter. 

(f)  Any  Individual  not  able  to  apply  to 
the  Commission  for  a  determination  under 
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subsection  (b)  (2)  of  this  suhseotton  because 
the  decision  of  the  military  board  concerned 
to  deny  him  an  honorable  discharge  was 
made  after  a  date  alxty  days  prior  to  the 
closing  date  qMdfled  In  subsection  (o)  of 
this  sectkHi  may  obtain  Judicial  review  of 
such  decision  by  filing  a  peUtlon  for  review 
in  the  United  States  district  court  for  the 
dlstlrct  wherein  he  resides  within  sixty  days 
after  the  date  of  such  decision.  The  mUltary 
board  concerned  shall  thereupon  file  in  the 
court  the  record  of  the  proceedings  on  which 
the  board  based  Its  decision.  The  court  shaU 
have  Jurisdiction  to  review  the  decision  of 
the  military  board  In  accordance  with  chap- 
ter 7  of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  and  to 
grant  appropriate  reUef  as  {M-ovlded  tar  in 
such  chapter. 

RIBTOXATION    OF    CmZEMBHIP 

Sec.  7.  Upon  petlUon  to  any  dlstrlcC  court 
of  the  United  States,  the  United  States  citi- 
zenship of  any  former  dtlzen  who  states 
that  he  renounced  such  citizenship  scdely 
or  partly  because  of  disapproval  of  involve- 
ment of  the  United  States  in  Indochina  shall 
be  fully  and  uncondltlonaay  restored. 

smra  nr  the  dutiict  courts 
Sec.  8.  (a)  The  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  shaU  have  Jurisdiction  with- 
out regard  to  the  amount  in  controversy 
to  hear  aotlons  brought  to  redress  the  de- 
privation of  rlghta  grazkted  by  seoUon  3  of 
this  Ac*,  and  to  grant  such  legal  and  equlU- 
ble  reUef  as  may  be  approprlzte. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 2288  of  tttle  28,  United  States  Code,  or 
any  suooessor  provision  thereto,  a  district 
court  hearing  an  action  brought  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  may  grant 
Injunctive  reUef  staying  proceedmgs  in  a 
State  oourt. 

AomoRiBATioir  or  APrsopaiATioNs 
Sac.  B.  nisre  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

■BPAZABIUTT    OF    PKOVISIONS 

Sec.  10.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
the  application  thereof  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstance Is  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of 
the  Act  and  the  application  of  the  provision 
to  other  persons  or  to  other  circumstances 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 


ZFFBCnVZ    DATES 

Itec.  11.  Sections  4.  6,  7  and  8  of  this  Act 
ShaU  take  effect  upon  the  date  of  cessation 
of  United  SUtes  mUltary  (q>eratlona  In  or 
over  South  Vietnam,  North  Vietnam.  Cam- 
bodia. Laos,  and  Thailand  which  date  shall 

be  proclaimed  by  the  Praiideat  and  shall  be 

not  later  than  three  montbs  after  the  date 
Of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


THE  GENTLE  OIANT  FROM 
BROOKLYN 


HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 


OF   MKW    TOEK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednetday,  AprU  19.  1972 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  Yoric.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  three  articles  written  by 
Uck  Young  which  appeared  in  the  New 
Yoric  Daily  News  on  April  4,  5,  and  6, 
1972. 

These  articles  pay  tribute  to  Oil 
Hodges,  who  died  suddenly  on  Easter 
Sunday.  Just  2  days  before  his  48th 
birthday.  Gil  Hodges  was  a  great  success 
in  baseball,  first  as  a  star  first  baseman 
with  the  Brooklyn  Dodgers  and  later  as 
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manager  of  the  New  York  Mets.  His 
achievements,  as  well  as  bis  sincerity 
and  humility,  served  as  an  inspiration  for 
thousands  of  youngsters  in  Brooklyn, 
where  he  lived  for  more  than  two 
decades. 

I  had  the  personal  privilege  and  honor 
to  be  in  the  company  of  Gil  Hodges  a 
number  of  times.  He  met  my  young  chil- 
dren who  idolized  him.  We  attended 
many  functions  for  the  benefit  of  yoimg 
people.  He  was  famous  for  giving  freely 
of  his  time  and  energy  to  any  good  cause 
in  his  adopted  hometown  of  Brooklyn. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  these  articles  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 
BosN  IN  MiDDix  America,  Testzd  on  Iwo  Jima 
(By  Dick  Young) 
The  flreboat,  a  mayor's  plaything,  came 
around  the  bend,  shooting  its  water-&pouts 
to  the  evening  sky  in  a  fine  spray.  The  people 
at  the  cookout,  the  baseball  players  and  the 
basketball  players,  and  their  ladies  and  some 
chUdren.  hurried  excitedly  down  to  the  edge 
of  the  lawn  that  slopes  to  the  East  River 
behind  Oracle  Mansion.  OU  Hodges  remained 
behind  l<Hig  enough  to  stuff  the  last  large 
bite  of  a  hotdog  into  his  mouth. 

He  turned  and  noticed  a  man  coming 
toward  him,  a  man  taller  even  than  himself, 
and  as  broad.  The  square  Jaw,  the  tousled 
hair,  looked  strongly  familiar.  Oil  Hodges' 
mind  spun  rapidly,  trying  to  put  a  name  to 
the  face. 

"Dave  DeBusBChere,"  said  the  man,  a  step 
away,  extending  his  hand.  "I  Just  want  to 
tell  you  I  like  your  style." 

"Thanks,  and  congratulations,"  said  the 
manager  of  the  champion  New  York  Mets 
to  the  forward  of  the  newly-crowned  New 
York  Knicks.  that  mild  May  evening  of  1970. 
Let  me,  please,  tell  you  about  Oil  Hodges' 
style.  It  was  bom  In  mld-Amerloa,  tested  on 
Iowa  Jlma,  and  nurtured  in  Brooklyn  where 
it  win  be  buried  on  Thursday. 

No,  that's  wrong.  He  will  be  burled,  but 
his  style  llres  on  in  all  men  of  high  moral 
value.  He  loved  his  famUy,  his  home,  his 
Ood,  Jesus  Christ,  his  country,  his  team.  In 
that  order.  He  made  a  show  of  none  of  them. 
Whatever  he  did,  he  did  quietly,  In  a  time 
when  being  quiet,  when  having  those  values, 
seemed  to  have  gone  out  of  fashion. 

In  managing  a  ballclub,  his  style  was  the 
detached,  aloof  way.  He  resented  the  propa- 
ganda that  said  the  kids  of  today  are  dif- 
ferent; they  must  be  handled  differently.  He 
refused  to  diaper  them,  to  burp  them.  He 
treated  them  like  men,  realizing  that  men. 
too,  must  live  by  nUes.  His  cardinal  rules 
were:  Be  on  time,  and  be  ready  to  give  your 
best.  If  you  weren't  there.  It  was  no  big  deal. 
Somebody  else  would  take  your  place.  No 
fuss.  The  world  would  go  on.  You're  not  that 
important.  It  is  a  philosophy  often  tested  by 
liall  players,  even   now. 

Ron  Swoboda  was  the  first  to  test  the  new 
manager  in  the  spring  of  "es.  The  Mets  were 
playing  the  Orioles  at  Miami.  First  Inning. 
Ken  Boswell  up,  and  Ron  Swoboda  due  next. 
The  on-deck  circle  was  empty.  OU  Hodges 
looked  down  the  bench.  "Where's  Swoboda?" 
"Ill  send  somebody  Into  the  clubhouse  for 
him."  said  Rube  Walker. 

-Don't  bother,"  said  Hodges.  "Cleon,  you 
get  up  there." 

There  was  another  time,  earlier,  when  he 
managed  in  Washington.  Perhaps  the  only 
major  league  ballplayer  he  had  was  the  short- 
stop, Ed  Brlnkman,  whose  wife  was  expecting. 
Just  before  the  game,  the  clubhouse  man 
came  to  the  dugout  and  told  Brlnkman  the 
hospital  was  on  the  phone.  Brlnkman  went  In 
to  answer.  A  few  minutes  later,  Hodges 
walked  back  to  the  clubhouse.  There,  alone, 
in  front  of  his  locker  sat  Bd  Brlnkman. 

"What  are  you  doing  here?"  said  Hodges. 
"Oct  to  the  iMspltal  where  you  belong." 


say 

ou 
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It's  a  nutter  of  t»1um.  His  weren't  lit»i 
Ilble,  but  they  were  good,  very  good.  Pe>ple 
will  be  agltlng  wbo  should  manage  tbe  \  iets 
II  OU  Hodges  were  to  have  a  say,  be  woulc! 
Rube  Walker.  On  the  rare  occasions  wbei 
couldn't  be  there,  he  would  turn  the 
over  to  Walker,  hla  old  Brooklyn  teamn^te, 
and  bis  first  mate  through  nine  years  of 
managing.  \ 

One  day  In  Washington,  the  flu  bug  bit 
Hodges  hard.  He  went  to  the  park,  lut 
couldn't  go  on.  He  turned  the  club  over  to 
Walker,  went  back  to  the  hotel,  climbed  1  kto 
bed,  and  listened  to  Rube  lead  the  Senat  ws 
to  victory  In  tbe  doublebeader,  an  hlaU  rlc 
feat. 

A  moment  after  tbe  second  game  anded,  he 
phone  rang.  Hodgee  picked  It  up  and.  wltbi  ut 
hearing  a  thing  said,  "Yes,  Rube." 

"Any  conunenU?"  said  Walker,  as  smu  (ly 
as  only  a  close  friend  can  be. 

"That's  tbe  most  disloyal  thing  IT*  •  rer 
seen  a  man  do  I"  said  Hodges. 

His  humor  was  tbe  stralgbtfaoed 
SDd  he  oould  laugh  as  loudly  as  anyone 
Joke,  but  there  were  some  things  Oil  Hi 
could  not  Joke  about.  When  he  came  to 
age  the  clowns  who  kept  falling  do' 
Shea  Btadltun,  he  announced  that  tb< 
nothing  funny  about  losing.  Tbe  entire 
loeophy  of  Shea  Stadium  changed  allnost 
overnight. 

Two  years  later,  when  the  Mets  had  won 
tbe  World  Series,  the  edlttur  of  a  new  s  >orts 
magazine,  which  specialized  In  an  Iconc  Uas- 
tlo  approach,  had  an  Idea  for  a  special  c  >Ter. 
Several  Mets.  in  uniform,  would  pose  ra  sing 
their  flag,  in  exact  replica  of  tbe  famed  pt  oto- 
graph  of  tbe  Marines  planUng  Old  CUor  r  on 
the  crest  of  Iwo  Jlma's  Mt.  Surlbachl.  He  Iges 
oouldnt  believe  It. 

"Nobody,"  he  said  to  tbe  editor,  "Is 
prouder  of  my  players  ♦han  I  am  Bui.  they 
only  won  a  pennant.  The  boys  you  are  a  ock- 
Ing  In  thit  picture  died  for  their  cour  try." 
The  magazine  printed  the  picture  with 
models  posing  In  Met  unifornu.  and  sb  srtly 
went  out  of  business. 

Most  people  who  met  Oil  Hodges.  an(  eaw 
hUn  play  ball,  recognized  blm  as  John  V.  ayne 
In  knickers.  He  was  a  stole  fli^arc.  He  bad 
courage  and  strength,  but  was  born  with 
neltber.  He  made  himself  do  tblngj.  forced 
himself  to  stand  up  to  tbe  plate,  overcame 
the  common  tendency  to  ball  out,  the:  V>aU- 
players'  expression  for  striding  away  from 
the  pitch  on  a  breaking  ball.  Sometimes 
his  front  leg,  planted  astride  the  plate,  i  rould 
quiver  visibly.  "That's  my  curve  ball  1  nee," 
he  would  say  smiling. 

In  "The  Boys  of  Svunmer,"  Tvrltli  4;  of 
that  very  thing,  Roger  Kahn  says:  "V  Is  a 
measure  of  courage  that  Hodges  fougt  t  his 
cringe  reflex,  year  after  year.  To  tast«  fear 
as  he  did.  and  to  choke  It  down  and  !  nake 
a  fine  career  Is  a  continuing  act  of  bra  ery." 

As  most  outslzed  men  of  strength,  H  >dges 
was  the  peacemaker  rather  than  the  cot  ibat- 
ant.  Early  in  his  career,  when  a  field  flght 
flared  between  Pee  Wee  Reese  and  i  Pt. 
Worth  farmhand  named  Dee  Fondy,  H  xlges 
wrapped  bis  steel  arms  around  Pon  ly.  a 
large  man.  and  deposited  him  yards  :  iiway. 
Another  time,  when  the  Braves  attack!  d  his 
roomie,  Don  Drysdale,  and  bodies  were 
thrashing  on  the  mound.  Hodges  re  iched 
Into  the  pile,  grabbed  a  leg  and  pul  ed.  I 
stUl  can  see  Eddie  Mathew.i  emerging  from 
the  heap,  his  nose  furrowing  the  grot  nd. 

"It  Is  not  natural  for  a  man  to  suj  press 
his  anger  tbe  way  OU  Hodges  doss."  1  hare 
heard  people  say.  Thwy  said  It  when  1 1  had 
his  warning  heart  attack  In  August  ol  1968, 
blaming  It  on  emotional  repression  "i  man 
like  that  would  be  better  off  explodlni  rnce 
in  a  whue.  letting  It  all  out." 

OU  Bodgss  did  nave  self-control  I^yond 
most  men.  He  considered  It  a  badge  of  olvUl- 
zatlon.  but  ^ere  was  another  reasoiL  He 
loved  his  feUoW-man  When  pushed  to  the 
wall,  OU  was  b^man  enough  to  ezplodcj  and 
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hated  himself  for  it.  There  was  the  pitcher 
who,  due  to  work  that  day,  showed  up 
drunk.  OU  threw  him  bodUy  out  of  the 
Waahington  clubhouse. 

Tbe  preasurea  of  winning,  and  not  winning, 
got  to  OU  Hodges  much  as  they  get  to  all 
big  league  managers.  Pressure  was  a  pers<inal 
thing.  He  had  gone  back  to  smokmg  ciga- 
rettes, against  the  doctor's  warn'ng.  At  Uie 
Tampa  airport  last  Prlday,  he  was  putting 
bis  wife  and  two  younger  daughters  on  the 
plane  to  New  York.  And  their  while  poodle. 
Slugger.  The  dog.  In  kennel,  would  require 
a  ticket  said  the  Eastern  Airlines  agent. 
That  would  be  $12. 

"Does  he  get  a  first  class  meal?"  Hcdg'u 
said,  peeling  off  the  money.  He  turned, 
kissed  Joan  Hodges,  and  Cindy  and  Barbara, 
and  headed  out  of  the  terminal. 

"Watch  the  cigarettes."  Joan  Hcdgea 
called  after  hUn. 
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Yogi  Mrrs'  Manaobb 


Ip  He  Wants  Jos 


(By  Dick  Young) 

Bud  Harrelson's  right  eye  was  bloodshot 
red  from  two  days  of  Intermittent  rubbing. 
"If  tbey  name  one  of  the  coaches,"  be  said, 
"then  on  Hodges  will  be  managing  tbe  Mets 
In  1973.  That  would  be  good.  I  kxiow  I  don't 
want  an  outalder  and  I  don't  think  tbe  rest 
of  tbe  guys  do." 

There  wUl  be  no  outsider,  says  Don  Orant. 
This  much,  he  says,  was  decided  at  an  emer- 
gency meeting  of  the  dub  directors  Monday 
night.  They  met  at  his  Plortda  place  on  Hobe 
Sound,  some  40  mUes  north  of  where  Oil 
Hodges  died  suddenly  on  Baster  Sunday. 

"It  will  be  somebody  within  our  organisa- 
tion," says  Don  Orant.  You  do  your  organisa- 
tion some  good  when  you  promote  from 
within." 

I  do  not  doubt  the  directors  already  have 
made  their  decision.  They  would  prefer  to 
delay  an  announcement  untU  after  tbe  fu- 
neral, bi't  an  abandonment  of  propriety  may 
be  forced  upon  them.  Should  the  player 
strike  end  abruptly,  and  ersryocw  scramble 
to  make  schedule  commitments,  the  Mets 
would  open  In  Pittsburgh  tomorrow,  with 
a  field  leader.  TomocTo>w,  OU  Hodges  Is  to  be 
burled. 

I  believe  there  were  seven  names  under 
oonslderation  at  the  Hobe  Sound  maetlng: 
Yogi  Berra,  Rube  Walker.  Bddls  Yost.  Jos 
Pignatano,  who  are  the  four  coaches;  Bob 
Schefllng,  tbe  general  manager;  Hank  Bauer, 
manager  of  the  Mets'  hlgbest  fsnndub; 
Whitney  Herzog  often  described  as  the  man 
who  knows  a  ballplayer  when  he  sees  one. 

Quickly  tbe  field  was  reduced  to  the  three 
men  who  have  managed  In  the  btgs:  Barra. 
Bauer  and  Schefllng.  Schefflng.  as  general 
manager  a  member  of  the  board,  told  the 
others  he  would  rather  iM>t  return  to  uni- 
form at  age  58.  Scheff  managed  tt-  Cuba  for 
three  years  and  the  Tigers  for  3^,  and  has 
been  away  from  It  since  June  of  10(13. 

That  left  Hank  Bauer  and  Yogi.  Oddly. 
both  have  managed  In  the  American  League 
only.  Bauer  ran  for  414  seasons  In  Baltimore 
and.  In  tbe  midst  of  It,  had  a  spectacular 
success.  He  won  tbe  pennants  In  '60,  and 
swept  the  Dodgers  In  four  straight — tbe 
Koufax-Drysdale  Dodgers.  A  year  and  a  half 
later,  he  was  oannad. 

The  appreciation  of  Yogi  Berra.  manager, 
was  even  more  mystifying.  He  led  the  Yan- 
kees for  one  season,  won  the  pennant,  k»t 
the  World  Series  to  St.  I/ouls  in  seven  games. 
With  Whltay  Ford  uaelau  to  him,  and  wm 
fired  the  next  day.  A  moixth  later  be  signed 
on  as  coach  of  tbe  Mets.  The  Yankee  decline 
traces  to  the*  plaoe  In  tune. 

Prom  time  to  time.  Don  Ormnt  has  said  tiro 
things  pertinent  to  this  case: 

"Yogi  Berra  baa  the  best  Job  in  basebaU." 

"I  think  Yogi  Is  the  blghsst-pald  ooaoh  in 
the  game,  and  worth  arsrj  penny  of  it." 

Tbe  average  coach  In  the  bigs  goes  be- 
twesD  90  and  98  thousand.  Yogi  Is  an  Image- 
ooaoh,  and  as  soeh  Is  p«ld  985,000.  Be  has 


no  major  respoosiblUty.  Is  undsr  no  great 
pressure.  He  hsa  substantial  outslda  Inorwna, 
broad  security,  and  he  Is  loved.  It  U.  ss  Orant 
says,  "tbe  best  Job  In  basebaU."  Why  would 
any  man  give  that  up  for  say.  another  $80,000 
and  a  million  dollars  worth  of  segravation? 

It's  an  addiction,  that's  why.  You  catch  it 
onoe.  Just  once,  and  the  craving  never  leaves. 
I  have  asked  Yogi,  at  different  tlmas.  about 
managing.  Invariably,  bis  answer  Is  some- 
thing like  this:  "If  tbe  right  offer  cams 
along,  I  think  I'd  lUte  to  manage  again." 
There  Is  no  offer  mora  right  than  this  ooa. 

Carmen  Berra  beUeves  that  Yogi  Berra, 
Met  coach.  Is  "tbe  best  Job  in  bssebaU."  She 
likes  tbe  serenity,  the  handsome  smUe  on 
that  unhandsome  face  when  be  comee  home 
at  night.  She  remembers  the  agony,  the 
worry  al  those  managing  days,  the  times  he 
came  home  and  grunted  only  onoe  Instead 
of  bis  usual  twice,  and  sbe  wants  no  more  ol 
It.  StUl,  Yogi  U  her  man,  and  she  has  a  won- 
derful feminine  quality.  She  believes  in  blm. 

The  Job  Is  Yogi's  If  he  says  yes.  If  not.  it  Is 
Hank  Bauer's.  I  beUeve  that's  how  the  di- 
rectors left  it  at  Hobe  Sound,  and  I  beUere 
Yogi  wiU  take  It.  right  after  Carmen  Berra 
■*y*>  V*  ahead,  you  nut  I 

"I  think  the  guys  would  accept  Yogi,  or 
any  of  the  other  coaches."  said  Bud  Harrel- 
son.  "They  wouldn't  try  to  crap  on  hUn  like 
they  might  do  with  some  outsider.  I  think  If 
Its  Yogi,  that  the  whole  four  coaches  wUl 
reaUy  be  running  the  club,  and  that  means 
Niunber  14  wlU  be  the  manager,  because  they 
would  do  things  as  If  he  was  still  there." 

"Number  14  la  sUU  there,  that's  right." 
said  Tom  Seaver.  "Number  14  is  stUl  there. 
If  we  miss  curfew,  hell  fine  us  a  hundred." 

It  is  a  boyish  trait  of  baUplayers  that  they 
refer  to  their  manager  by  uniform  number. 
Leo  Duroebsr  is  "Number  Two,"  and  Walt 
Alston  Is  "Double  Doaen."  OU  Hodges  was 
Nimxber  14,  and  tbey  would  say  it  big.  IUes 
the  man. 

OU  Hodgea  was  Just  getting  to  know  his 
men,  and  they  him.  when  they  parted.  "I 
think  we  were  eloeer  this  miring  than  ever 
before.  He  seemed  happier  than  Fd  seen 
blm,"  said  Bud  Harrelaon,  and  his  eyes  were 
wet  above  the  red. 

It  waaat  that  OU  Hodgea  bad  changedv 
They  had  changed,  and  he  had  grown  happy 
In  the  reallaation  of  It.  They  bad  begun  to 
H>preeiat«  his  values,  to  realias  he  was  fair. 
In  past  years  there  had  been  talk  of  the 
Hodges  Doghouse.  Socne  players  were  con- 
vinced they  had  suites  In  it  Bon  Swoboda 
was  one.  Cleon  Jonas  another. 

Oil  Hodges  was  a  shy  man.  It  manlfeeted 
Itself  In  his  borror  of  speaking  publicly.  "I 
am  not  an  orator."  be  said  slm|dy. 

It  was  bis  phobia  that  led  blm  and  others 
in  his  Brooklyn  playing  years,  to  beUeve  be 
would  not  manage.  "Pee-Wee  and  I  used  to 
talk  about,"  I  remember  him  saying.  "We  had 
similar  beUafs.  We  love  the  game  so  much, 
but  not  tbe  outside  stress  of  mslring  pubUe 
appearances . . 

Ihen  cams  the  hurt  knee,  the  days  on  tbe 
bench,  watching  another  play  first.  "Sitting 
on  the  bench."  be  onoe  said,  **you  start  ana- 
lysing things.  You  aak  youiasif,  would  I  do 
it  that  way.  I  watobad  Alston  make  moves, 
and  Stengel,  and  the  opposing  managers.  I 
think  moat  players  think  that  way  around 
that  time." 

"And  urtuta  did  you  finally  decide  to  man- 
age?" I  asked  him. 

"On  May  ai.  1003."  be  said,  grinning, 
'"niat's  the  day  I  was  asked." 


(By  Dick  Young) 
During  the  1069  World  Series,  Ted  WU- 
llams,  one  of  baseball's  more  perceptive  men, 
sat  In  a  field  box  near  third  base  and  watched 
Bddle  Yoet  In  the  coach's  box.  He  studied 
Yost's  swift  hand  signs,  then  glanced  Into 
the  dugout  at  OU  Hodges  .  .  .  then  back  at 
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Yost.  By  the  end  of  the  gams,  Ted  Williams 
had  reached  a  startUng  conclusion. 

"OU  Hodgee  doesnt  do  anything,"  ha  an- 
nounced. "Once  the  game  starts.  Yost  runs 
the  club.  He  gives  aU  the  signs.  Hodges  Just 
sits  there." 

Bddle  Yost  teUs  the  story  with  a  smUe. 
not  to  make  out  Ted  Williams  aa  a  dumbo. 
which  be  hardly  is.  but  to  Ulustrate  bow 
sharply  advanced  was  the  Hodges  mind,  the 
mind  that  dropped,  moumfuUy  premature, 
on  Easter  Sunday,  two  days  short  at  his  48th 
birthday. 

"OU  was  so  quick."  says  Yost,  "the  other 
team  really  dldnt  know  where  the  signs  ware 
coming  from,  or  when.  He  gave  them,  all 
right.  But  he  gave  them  to  me  far  ahead  of 
time. 

"Say  there's  a  man  on  first,  and  the  bat- 
ter bits  one  of  those  flrst-to-thlrd  singles.  As 
the  runner  Is  sliding  Into  third.  OU  Is  giv- 
ing me  the  equeeae  sign.  I  glaiice  into  the 
dugout  and  I  saa  It.  Hi*  other  paopto  in  tba 
park  are  watching  the  play,  th^y  dont  asa 
it." 

DxncE  or  luoiciaifs 

It  Is  the  device  of  magicians,  the  distrac- 
tion that  makes  tbe  hand  quicker  than  the 
eye.  At  aU  games  Involving  a  baU.  09M% 
of  the  people  watch  the  ball.  Ilie  delayed 
steal  U  baaebaUli  known  eq^otutum  of  this 
common  trait — the  runner  who  goes  while 
tbe  catcher  loba  the  baU  back  to  the  pitcher; 
whUe  tbe  shortstop  and  second-be  semen 
are  relaxed,  not  thinking  of  covering.  Hodgea 
used  thU  to  his  advantage,  making  signs 
pllfer-proof.  He  readUy  adopted  strategems 
from  other  sports  and  implied  them  to 
basebaU. 

"Have  you  ever  watched  Johnny  umtas 
after  a  turnover?"  eays  Rul>e  Walker.  "Ha 
Just  mlfl^t  throw  that  bomb  right  quick, 
first  down.  The  other  team  Is  daaed  over  the 
fumble,  so  be  bits  them  a^ille  theyYe  down. 
OlUy  liked  to  do  that.  If  the  other  team 
made  an  error,  eapedally  one  that  cost  them 
a  run,  steal  on  them  right  away.  Dont  let 
them  up." 

Rul>e  Walker  Is  the  Met  pitching  coach. 
He  was  OU  Hodges'  No.  1  aide:  "Some  people 
think  I  decided  when  a  pitcher  was  com- 
ing out.  Not  so,"  says  Bube.  "He  had  abao- 
lute  say  on  everything.  He  bated  to  take  a 
guy  out  of  a  game.  He  was  very  good  at  de- 
tecting when  a  pitcher  was  getting  tired." 

This  was  part  of  tbe  Hodges  way  of  doing 
things:  If  the  pitcher  needed  to  be  Slowed 
down,  or  a  bit  of  advloe.  Hodges  would  send 
Rube  Walker  to  the  mound.  If  tbe  pitcher 
was  done,  it  was  Hodgee  wbo  undertook  the 
unpleasantness  of  sticking  a  fork  in  him. 

"OU  felt  he  should  be  tbe  one.  The  pitcher 
who  dldnt  want  to  oome  out  oouM  give  a 
Uttla  guff  to  m«  a  lot  quicker  than  to  OU," 
says  Bube  Walkar. 

waaMma  to  kmowlh 

Harold  Knoades  had  a  dlsoonoertlng  habit. 
Whsnaver  the  managv  came  out  to  gat  him, 
approaching  to  within  a  few  steps  of  tbe 
mound,  Knowles  woiUd  flip  the  ball  to  him, 
rather  than  place  it  req>ectfully  in  the  palm, 
as  is  custom. 

"You  are  lucky  I  have  pretty  good  hands," 
Hodges  said  to  Knowles.  "I  thought  I'd  let 
you  know  that  the  day  you  toss  me  that  baU, 
and  I  have  to  pick  it  up.  it  will  cost  you  a 
hundred" 

The  Hodges  hands  were  legend.  Before  I 
heard  of  Hodges.  I  heard  of  his  bands.  "We 
have  a  kid,"  Brancb  Rickey,  Jr.,  aald  one  day 
in  Havana,  where  the  Brooklyn  Dodgers 
trained  In  '47,  "who  has  bands  like  ham- 
hocks.  I  want  you  to  meet  him.  He's  gonna 
be  something." 

When  tbe  time  came  I  stuck  out  my  band, 
filncbing  Inwardly.  "Watch  this  big  hick  try 
to  show  me  how  strong  he  Is,"  I  thotigbt.  It 
was  like  sticking  my  hand  Into  a  bin  of 
feathers.  The  big  bands  were  gentle. 

Yet  so  adroit.  Ihey  came  to  be  known  as 
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the  beat  hands  at  first  base.  "The  only  reason 
Hodgss  wears  a  glove."  Pee  Wee  Beeae  used 
to  say.  "Is  because  tbe  rules  require  it." 

He  was  tearless  charging  a  bunt.  Lefthand- 
ers are  sought  to  play  first  because  they  can 
charge  a  bunt,  or  field  a  grotmd  baU.  and 
throw  it  to  second  without  wasted  motion. 
Hodges,  a  righty-thrower,  could  tpoX  them 
the  extra  split-second,  the  t%im  of  the  body, 
and  make  the  play  better  than  moat.  HU 
audacity  at  chMging  the  plate  In  a  btmt 
situation.  dlsdalnfiU  of  the  possibiUty  that 
the  batter  might  swing  away,  was  matchless. 
He  once  caught  a  foiU-popped  bunt  on  the 
other  side  of  tbe  third  base  line. 

CaMX  WITH  VaSKCHlSB 

He  went  to  tbe  Dodgers  to  Los  Angeles, 
but  when  National  League  basebaU  returned 
to  New  York,  OU  Hodges  returned  with  it. 
I  doubt  that  Mrs.  Payson  or  Don  Orant  would 
have  accepted  the  franchise  otherwise.  Base- 
ball recog^ilzed  tbe  obvious,  and  OU  Hodges 
became  a  side  deal  of  the  expansion  move. 
When  It  would  be  time  for  the  Mets  and 
Houston  to  pick  players  from  the  other  dubs, 
Hodges  would  be  protected  for  New  York. 
The  Mets  need  not  expend  an  early  draft 
for  him.  He  would  be  there,  waiting,  lite 
Astros  would  keep  hands  off.  On  tbe  seventh 
round.  Hodgee  was  picked. 

He  was  38  then,  and  he  brought  with 
him  the  old  Dodger  spirit,  and  a  knee  that 
needed  surgery.  He  played  In  M  games  that 
first  year  and.  oh,  poetic  justice,  who  hit  the 
first  home  nm  ever  hit  by  a  Met?  OU  Hodges, 
on  opening  day  1963.  By  the  next  year,  bis 
mobUity  gone,  he  decided  the  time  had  oome. 
On  May  91,  George  Selkirk  offered  him  the 
Job  of  managing  tbe  Washington  Senators, 
another  expansion  baUoIub. 

Hodges  did  exceptionally  well  there,  con- 
sidering the  tools,  and  the  Mets  brought  him 
back  as  their  manager  for  the  1968  season  for 
$100,000  and  a  young  pitcher  named  BlU 
Deneby. 

Tbe  first  thing  Hodges  did  was  order  the 
Mets  to  take  off  their  greasepaint.  Tbey  were 
to  be  clowns  no  longer.  The  Mets  were  not  a 
Joke.  Losing  was  not  a  Joke.  They  woiUd  win, 
he  told  them,  and  they  bdleved  him.  A  year 
later,  far  ahead  of  his  fondest  expectations, 
the  Mets.  genuinely  amazin*.  were  cham- 
pions of  the  world. 

There  were  better  players  In  basebaU  than 
the  Mets  that  year,  but  no  better  team.  He 
made  them  play  as  a  team,  not  as  individuals. 
and  yet  he  thought  of  them  as  individuals. 
"Ollly  treated  everybody  alUce."  says  Joe 
Pignatano,  "but  bandied  each  man  different. 
He  was  a  master  at  it."  It  was  Joe  Pignatano 
who,  rushing  up  to  his  fallen  friend  on  Easter 
Sunday,  potmded  on  stUled  heart,  slapped  tbe 
face,  screaming,  sobbing,  trying  frantically  to 
command  some  sign  of  life. 

Today,  tbey  wlU  bury  OU  Hodges,  and  tbe 
Mets  wUl  be  there.  Tbe  players'  strike,  the 
general  strife,  all  seem  so  far  away.  Had  there 
bean  no  strike,  had  the  Pittsburgh  baUcIub 
gone  through  with  its  opening  game  tomor- 
row aa  Intended,  the  Met  players  vrould  have 
defaulted  tbe  game.  That's  bow  most  of  bis 
players  loved  him.  respected  him.  Tbey  were 
in  open  revolt. 

On  Tuesday  night,  before  Plttahurgb  can- 
celled, Tom  Seaver,  tbe  opening  day  pit^er, 
said.  "I  don't  know  how  they  expect  to  play. 
The  players  wlU  aU  be  here,  at  the  funeral." 
"I'm  staying  back  here  for  the  funeral." 
said  Tonunle  Agee.  "I  wouldn't  think  of  play- 
ing baU  on  that  day.  Oil  helped  me  ^*^en  I 
needed  him.  In  his  first  year,  and  mine,  I  had 
a  terrible  time.  I  went  38  at-bats  without  a 
hit.  He  stuck  with  me.  He  played  me.  I  was 
O-for-two-months.  and  be  played  me.  I  should 
have  been  In  the  minors.  He  had  gone 
through  it  himself.  He  knew  what  I  felt.  He 
always  said,  hang  m  there  .  .  .  bow  do  you 
feel?  .  .  .  how's  the  famUy?" 

The  players  came  to  the  bier  m  the  funnal 
home  on  natbush  avenue,  and  the  umpires. 
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"He  never  cursed  us,"  aald  Tom  Oorman. 

"HeU  was  about  tbe  strongest  word  he'd 
use.  He'd  come  out  and  say,  well,  what's  it  aU 
about?  He'd  give  you  a  chance  to  «ip'**"  It 
he  disagreed,  he'd  have  hla  say.  That  waa  it." 
said  Nick  Coloal. 

Alongside  the  caaket.  In  the  widow's  ordeal, 
sat  Joan  Lombardl  Hodges,  tbe  BrooUyn  girl 
who  married  the  strong  young  man  from 
Indiana.  "Only  48  years."  she  cried  out  Tues- 
day night.  "Today  was  bis  birthday.  Would 
you  bdleve  tbe  children  and  I  never  had  a 
birthday  party  with  him?" 

A  haaehall  man  is  a  travelling  man,  and  on 
AprU  4  he  Is  away  from  his  famUy.  The  many 
abeenoee  struck  home  to  Joan  Hodges.  "Oh. 
my  Ood,"  she  sobbed.  "If  I  could  have  him 
back  for  Just  one  of  thoee  road  trips  .  .  ." 


RESOLVED  TO  DIE  OR  TO  BE  FREB 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or  rDnrsTx.vAiru 
IN  THB  HOXTSB  Of  SXPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  April  19.  1972 

Mr.  KTTiBERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  151  yean 
ago  the  Greeks  rose  up  in  sirins  to  begin 
a  war  of  independence  to  free  themsdves 
from  Turkish  oppressicm. 

On  the  annlveraary  of  this  important 
day  for  all  of  mankind,  I  was  invited  to 
speak  before  the  Philadelphia  Federation 
of  American  Hellenic  Societies  at  Inde- 
pmdence  Hall  in  Philadelphia. 

I  beUeve  it  was  particularly  appn^ii- 
ate  to  celebrate  the  revolution  of  the  first 
pure  democracy  at  the  site  of  the  birth 
of  American  donocracy.  Independence 
Hall. 

For  300  years,  the  Greeks  had  endured 
Turkey's  rule,  then  on  March  25,  1821, 
the  Greek  leaders  issued  a  Proclamation 
of  Revolution: 

We,  tbe  Oreek  Nation  of  Chnstiaas,  know- 
ing that  tbe  Otttunan  race  despise  us,  and 
that  it  intends  destruction  for  us,  using  one 
meiuas  or  another,  have  decided  reeolutely. 
either  to  die  to  tbe  last  man  or  to  free  our- 
selves, and  because  of  this,  we  now  hold  aima 
in  our  bands  seeking  our  rights. 

This  proclamation  is  an  in^iration  to 
an  Americans.  For  it  shows  that  the 
Greeks,  our  cultural  forefathers,  loved 
freedom  more  than  life;  they  rejoiced  in 
it  and  found  they  did  not  want  to  live 
without  it. 

In  southeast  Pennsylvania  there  are 
approximately  25,000  families  of  Oreek 
eztiraction.  The  Greeks  are  one  of  many 
ethnic  groups  that  have  contributed  ao 
much  to  the  enrichment  of  the  cultural 
and  political  life  of  our  Nation. 

It  is  with  great  pride  that  I  enter  into 
the  Record  the  agoida  and  portions  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  151st  anniversary 
of  Greek  independence  at  Independence 
HaU  in  Philadelphia: 

PaooaAMi 

Master  of  Ceremoniee:  The  HonoraMe 
Thomas  N.  smomos,  Judge  of  PbUadelphla 

Court  of  Common  Pleas. 

Presentation  of  Colors:  VFW  "Eleftheria" 
Post  No.  6633  Honor  Ouard. 

National  Anthems:  Mrs.  Exigenla  Dagios 
Vozakis. 

Invocation:  Reverend  John  A.  Llmberakla, 
pastor.  Church  of  the  Annunciation,  Oreek 
Orthodox  Community  of  PhUadelphla.  old- 
est of  its  denomination  In  the  triState. 
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Opening  remarlu:  Mr.  Oeorge  P.  PairloB, 
A.I.A.  President,  Philadelphia  Federatlc  i  of 
Hellenic  Societies. 

Greetings:  The  Honorable  Oregorj  O. 
Lagakos,  Judge  of  Philadelphia  Com  t  of 
Common  Pleas. 

Proclamation:  The  Honorable  Fran :  L. 
Rlzzo.  Mayor,  City  of  Philadelphia.  Prese  it«d 
by  the  Honorable  Martin  Weinberg,  pity 
Solicitor.  \ 

Proclamation:  The  Honorable  Mlltoi  J. 
Shapp,  Governor.  Comjnonwealth  of  Pe  m- 
sylvanla  and  Remarks  by  the  Honon  ble 
Prank  C.  Hilton.  Secretary  of  Property  i  nd 
Supplies,   Commonwealth   of   Pennsylva:  ila. 

Remarks :  The  Honorable  Joshua  Etlb  irg, 
t7.S.  Congressman. 

Address:  Dr.  Achilles  N.  Sakel,  Public  ^- 
falrs  Advisor,  A.Ii}.,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

Address:  The  Honorable  Ellas  Gounal^ls, 
Consul  General  of  Greece  In  New  York  City, 
representing  His  Excellency  Basil  VltsalEls, 
Ambassador  of  Greece. 

Benediction:  Reverend  Btamatlos  Oinl- 
arls,  pastor,  Greek  Orthodox  Church  of  ]the 
Holy  Trinity,  Wilmington.  Delaware. 

BXICARKS   rSOM   THK   PRXSIDENT   or  THX   PH^ 
DCLPHZA   rXOKKATION   OF   AMXSICAN    HXLLEteiC 
SOCimxS MK.  GBORQK  P.   PAVUM. 

^  President  of  the  Philadelphia  Federal  on 
of  American  Hellenic  Societies  I  want  first  to 
Introouce  the  Co-Chalrman  of  this  celeb  'a- 
tlon — My  wife  Anne  and  Mr.  Frank  M  ur- 
marov  for  the  beautiful  Job  they  have  dc  ae, 
and  then  on  their  behalf,  and  on  bebaU  of 
the  entire  American  Greek  Community,  I 
wish  to  ezpiMS  our  sincere  thanks  and  gn  ,tl- 
tude  to  each  one  of  you.  for  coming  to  I  tip 
us  celebrate  the  ISlat  Anniversary  of  Qi  >ek 
Independence. 

To  all  thoee  city  of  Phlla.  officials  who  v  are 
kind  and  cooperative  In  our  efforts,  to  ^e 
superintendent  of  these  Historical  grou  ids 
made  available  to  us,  to  Police  Oommlsalo  ler 
oJaaph  Otl9a,  to  Captain  Joaepb  ClfelU  i  nd 
his  band,  to  our  aololat  Mrs.  Eiigenla  Vosa  da. 
to  all  the  police,  to  VFW,  Boy  Scout  troop,  tie 
church  communities  and  organizations  i  ho 
helped  to  make  this  affair  a  success  my  hei  rt> 
felt  thanks. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  »xtt  nd 
belated  special  thanks  and  appreciation  to  ny 
dear  wife  who  not  only  this  year,  but  evny 
year  takes  full  charge  of  problems  and  le- 
talls  necessary  for  an  affair  of  this  tjrpe. 

It  was  151  years  ago.  on  March  36  isai,  tl  tat 
bishop  Germanos  raised  the  flag  and  lie 
Cross,  and  declared  that  henceforth  Ore  «• 
will  be  free  from  the  Turkish  rule. 

Modem  man  Is  fortunate  to  have  inherli  ed 
many  examples  of  Greek  Art,  Sculptii  re. 
Architecture  and  Literature. 

The  U.S.  and  Greece  have  always  enjo:  ed 
good  relations  because  of  American  reap  tct 
for  the  Greek  devotion  to  Freedom. 

Such  eminent  Americans  as  Henry  C  ay 
and  Daniel  Webster  voiced  their  approval  of 
Greek  Independence,  as  did  two  other  Pri  si- 
dents,  James  Monroe  and  Jamee  Madlsoz . 

During  the  Post-World  War  n  stru(  gle 
against  the  communist  rebels  Presld  int 
Harry  S.  Truman  noted  "This  valor  of 
Greece  .  .  .  convinces  me  that  the  Or  «k 
pe(^le  are  equal  to  the  task." 

President  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  said  in 
1963.  after  the  Greeks  defeated  the  cc  m- 
munlsts:  "Greece  asked  no  favor  except  he 
opportunity  to  stand  for  thoee  rights  for 
which  it  believed  and  gave  the  world  an  ex- 
ample of  battle  ...  a  battle  that  thri  led 
the  hearts  of  all  free  men  and  free  woi^en 
everywhere." 

MXUAMKB  OP  Da.  ACRILLXS  M.  BAKXLL.  PUauO 
APPAiaS  ADVISOB,  AH),  17.8.  OEPAkTICXirq  OP 
STATS,   WASHmCTON,  D.C. 

We  are  gathered  here  today  to  celeli«te 
the  15l8t  anniversary  of  the  b^lnnlng  ol  the 
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Greek  War  of  Independence.  In  these  trying 
times  it  Is  well  to  pause  for  a  moment  in 
order  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  the  finest 
human  values  and  qualities,  the  love  of  free- 
dom. Love  of  freedom  is  a  preecalnently  hel- 
lenlc  attribute.  According  tc  the  national 
Greek  anthem,  "Liberty  sprang  from  the  very 
marrow  of  the  bones  of  the  Hellenes  " 

The  role  of  Greece  in  ancient  times  has 
been  not  only  that  of  a  brilliant  beacon  of 
enlightenment  and  refined  civilization,  but 
also  that  of  an  unshakeable  rock  upon  which 
all  the  thrusts  of  the  invaders  were  smashed. 

Eventually,  however,  after  repeated  incur- 
sions, the  forces  of  aggressive  despotism  pre- 
vailed. For  fo\ir  hundred  years  Greece,  the 
glorious  land  of  heroes  and  philosophers,  the 
cradle  and  fountain  source  of  our  western 
civilization  was  under  an  alien  yoke. 

Finally  the  Greeks  took  up  arms  against 
the  oppressors.  On  the  36th  day  of  March, 
1831,  the  Archbishop  of  Patras  officially 
raised  the  standard  of  the  Greek  War  of 
Independence  and  blessed  the  holy  struggle. 

I  should  like  to  leave  this  final  word  with 
you.  Some  years  ago,  at  Princeton,  Dr.  Albert 
Einstein,  undoubtedly  one  of  the  ten  greatest 
men  that  ever  lived.  Dr.  Btnatein.  while  toy- 
ing with  the  potentialities  of  nuclear  physica, 
told  me  that  once  the  atom  is  spilt,  the  salva- 
tion of  humanity  will  lie  in  the  fundamental 
morality  which  existed  from  time  im- 
memorial. Unless,  he  said,  we  apply  the  tran- 
scendental principles  and  ncrms  of  Justice 
to  human  relations,  the  human  race  will 
perish.  Dr.  Sakell,  he  said,  you  are  ol  Greek 
descent  and  you  know  the  meaning  of  the 
Greek  word  atom.  It  meanf  undivided  or 
Indivisible.  Well,  he  said,  once  the  atom  is 
split,  humanity  had  better  remain  united  or 
perish. 

KCMAaKa    OP   TRI    RONOXABLX    XUAS   OOCNAaiS, 
COHStn.    CKNKKAL'OP    CBKXCa    IN    KXW    TOKK 

crrr.  axpaxsBirriifa  thb  honobablx  vasilios 
vrrsAXis,  ambassadob  op  obbbcb 

In  the  history  of  Nations,  there  are  certain 
events  which,  quite  rightly  so.  are  character- 
ized as  turning  points,  because  they  deci- 
sively influence  the  future  progress  and  evo- 
lution of  those  nations.  The  Revolution  of 
1821  was  such  a  t\imlng  point  for  the  Greek 
Nation,  which  celebrates,  with  excusable 
pride,  the  151st  Anniversary  of  that  Revolu- 
tion, this  year. 

The  ISlst  Anniversary  of  the  Revolution 
of  1821  finds  the  nation  in  a  period  of  Intense 
activity  and  arduous  creative  effort.  The  cre- 
ative task,  which  began  a  few  years  ago,  la 
already  bearing  fruit.  Law,  order,  good  legis- 
lation. Intensive  economic  development  and 
the  turn  towards  Improvement  in  all 
branches  of  the  States'  activities,  provoke 
deep  satisfaction  with  the  present  state  of 
things  and  provide  guarantiee  of  a  better 
future. 

The  fruit  of  those  efforts  are  worthwhile 
achievements  In  all  branches  of  Greek  na- 
tional existence.  It  Is  the  duty,  then,  of  the 
younger  generatlona  to  continue  the  work 
of  their  ancestors — that  course  towards  cre- 
ation and  prosperity,  with  the  same  faith 
and  the  same  ambition. 


April  20,  1972 


DOUBTS  ABOUT  THE  PRESENT 
WEST  GERMAN  GOVERNMENT 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OP  CAUPOBMIA 
IN   THE   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVXS 

Wednesday.  April  19.  1972 
Mr.   BOB  wn^ON.   Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  doubts  about  the  sincerity  and  the 


good  intentions  of  the  present  West 
German  Government.  My  doubt  and 
apprehension  with  regard  to  the  future 
are  based  on  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Socialists  have  maintained 
that  West  Germany  would  be  isolated 
within  the  Western  alliance  in  case  the 
treaties  with  Moscow  and  Warsaw  are 
not  ratified  plus  statements  that  our 
Government  and  Its  Allies  have  sup- 
ported the  Willy  Brandt  OstpoliUk.  and 
that  President  Nixon  has  weloHned  the 
Moscow  and  Warsaw  treaties. 

Many  German  leaders  are  saying  that 
the  West  could  and  would  seek  a  detente 
over  the  heads  of  the  West  Germans  in 
case  the  treaties  suv  not  ratified  and 
that  only  Brandt  and  Bahr  have  a 
"peace"  policy  or  even  that,  in  case  that 
the  treaties  are  not  ratified,  the  entire 
Western  alliance  would  be  "shaken." 

Such  statements  are  nothing  but  free 
fabrications  and  propaganda. 

The  truth  is  that  we  see  the  acute 
danger  of  West  Germany  slipping  slow- 
ly into  the  Socialist  camp.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Communists  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  everywhere  dise,  want  to  have 
all  Germany  hi  the  Socialist  camp.  This 
aim  could  not  be  achieved  under  a  Chris- 
tian Democratic  Government,  as  shown 
by  history.  The  Christian  Democrats 
have  fought  in  the  past  for  Germany's 
alliance  with  the  West  against  the  op- 
position of  the  Socialists.  It  is  obvious 
that  it  can  be  achieved  only  under  a 
Socialist  Government  in  West  Gennany. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  emphasize 
these  points: 

The  West  German  Parliament  is  free 
to  make  its  own  decisions.  The  adminis- 
tration has  never  supported  the  Brandt 
type  of  Ost3x>litik  and  his  type  of  treat- 
ies. The  present  Moscow  and  Warsaw 
treaties  are  not  in  the  interest  of  the 
free  world. 

The  Communists  and  Socialists  have 
used  massive  means  of  pressure  on  the 
German  people  in  the  last  days  and 
weeks  through  Brezhnev,  Gromyko, 
Pravda.  and  others.  If  the  West  Germans 
ratify  the  treaties,  they  will  be  subject 
to  future  Soviet  blackmail  and  will  be 
drawn  slowly  but  surely— first  In  the  ec- 
onomic field,  then  in  the  political  field — 
into  the  Socialist  Communist  bloc.  If 
they  reject  the  ratlflcaticni.  the  treaties 
will  be  renegotiated  in  the  Interest  of 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and 
her  allies. 

I  think  the  German  pec^ile  should 
know: 

The  United  States  will  never  desert 
West  Germany.  It  will  not  go  over  the 
head  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many to  get  a  detente  and  a  European 
Security  Conference  with  the  Soviet 
Union  without  the  Federal  Republic  or 
even  against  its  interests. 

When  President  Nixon  visits  Moscow, 
he  will  be  there  in  order  to  negotiate  as 
a  free  and  equal  partner  with  the  Soviet 
leaders,  not  in  order  to  sell  out  Europe. 
Willy  Brandt's  policies  would  seem  to 
weaken  the  position  of  our  President  and 
the  position  of  the  entire  free  world. 


April  20,  1978 


PROGRESS   REPORT— THE   ALASKA 
NATIVE  CLAIMS  SETTLEMENT 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 


OP 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday.  AprU  20,  1972 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  De- 
cember 18,  1971.  the  Alaska  Native  Land 
Claims  Act  became  law,  and  a  factor 
In  Alaska  history  to  rival  statehood.  I 
credit  my  colleagues  who  worked  on  this 
legislation  with  creating  a  fair  and  Just 
settlement,  with  unprecedented  reliance 
on  the  concept  of  self-determination  for 
the  Alaska  Natives  who  are  the  subjects 
of  the  act. 

The  new  law,  as  my  colleagues  well 
know,  is  complex  and  comprehensive, 
and  will  demand  the  best  efforts  of  the 
Natives,  the  State  of  Alaska,  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  many  others  to  be 
successful.  Because  I  believe  my  col- 
leagues are  Interested  in  the  results  of 
their  work,  and  because  I  believe  the  con- 
cept of  self-determination  is  so  well 
served  by  progress  to  date,  I  offer  the 
following  brief  report. 

Though  the  fimds  authorized  have  not 
yet  been  appropriated,  many  of  the  dif- 
ferent groups  as  well  as  a  large  number 
of  individuals  In  Alaska  have  already  be- 
gun the  dUBcult  task  of  preparing  for  the 
Implementation  of  the  act.  The  enroll- 
ment process  is  now  well  underway  im- 
der  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of  the 
mteilor  and  the  leadership  of  the  Alaska 
Federation  of  Natives.  Some  of  the  re- 
gions have  also  begim  the  process  of  In- 
corporating tmder  the  terms  of  the  Set- 
tlement Act.  Of  most  importance.  I  think 
this  legislation  is  serving  to  luiify  and 
to  provide  a  meaningful  sense  of  direc- 
tion to  many  people  who  have  been  living 
in  poverty. 

Mr.  E^pieaker,  I  have  today  received  a 
ccHiy  of  a  comprehmsive  economic  and 
social  develoi»nent  study,  entitled.  "Im- 
plementing the  Alaska  Native  Claims 
Settlement  Act."  from  the  Robert  Na- 
than Associates,  Inc.,  of  Washington. 
D.C.  I  think  this  study  represents  the 
leadership  of  Alaska  Natives  and  their 
desire  for  well  planned  and  orderly  de- 
velopment under  the  terms  of  the  Settle- 
ment Act.  I  know  my  colleagues  will  be 
interested  In  this  study.  I  would  like  to 
share  this  report  by  inserting  In  the  Rec- 
ord certain  portions,  including  the  pref- 
ace, background,  challenge,  and  plan  of 
action,  which  presents  a  good  summary 
statement  of  the  220-page  report.  The 
summary  follows : 

IlfPLXMBKriKrO    TRX    ALASKA    NATIVXS    CLAIMS 

SKTTLncxiiT  Act 

In  MaiTSh  1971  the  Alaska  Federation  of 
NaUvaa  Charitable  Trust,  aupported  by  a 
grant  from  the  Ford  Ftmndatlon,  contracted 
with  Robert  R.  Nathan  Aaaodatea.  Inc..  to 
conduct  a  comprehensive  economic  and  aodal 
development  study.  Xlie  purpose  o(  tha  ef- 
fort waa  to  aaalst  Alaska  Natlvea  to  take  fuU 
advantage  of  the  anticipated  raeouroea  they 
would  receive  for  the  settlement  ct  their  land 
claims. 

As  often  happens  In  projects  of  broad  waapt, 
reaearch  and  analyaU  U  conatralned  by  and 
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dependent  upon  the  availability  of  pertinent 
information.  Fortunately  two  institutions  in 
Alaska,  the  ex-Federal  Field  Committee  tot 
Develc^ment  Planning  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  the  Institute  for 
Social,  Economic,  and  Governmental  Re- 
search of  the  Unlveraity  of  Alaska,  have  been 
actively  engaged  in  studies  related  to  the 
devekqpment  of  Alaska  and  its  Native  people. 
We  drew  upon  both  their  experiences  and 
their  flndinga  and  wish  to  expreaa  our  thanks 
for  the  willingness  with  which  these  were 
shared.  Our  thanks  are  also  extended  to  the 
many  officials  of  both  Federal  and  State  agen- 
cies who  generously  contributed  their  time 
and  Icnowledge  to  our  analyste. 

Of  invaluable  assistance  throughout  the 
study  were  the  staff  members  of  the  Chari- 
table Trust.  Their  dally  participation  and 
general  counsel  not  only  contributed  to  the 
substance  of  the  report  but  also  served  to 
direct  our  efforts  and  kept  us  from  straying 
from  our  ultimate  pmrpose.  Our  special 
thanks  are  extended  to  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Charitable  Trxist  and  to  the  Alaska 
Native  leadership,  without  whose  support  and 
guidance  our  efforts  would  have  been  with- 
out f  octis  or  meaning. 

UACKGBOUNB 

Alaska  history  was  made  with  the  paaaage 
of  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act 
by  the  U.S.  Congress  on  December  18.  1971. 
For  the  Alaska  Natives,  the  Importance  of 
the  act  is  unprecedented,  for  it  resolves  their 
long-disputed  land  rights.  For  extinguishing 
their  claims  the  act  compensates  them  with 
title  to  40  million  acres  of  land  and  $962.5 
mUUon.  But  of  equal  Importance,  the  act 
endorses  the  principle  of  Native  aelf-deter- 
mlnatlon  and  repreeenta  an  opportunity  for 
Alaaka  Natives  to  become  a  significant  force 
in  oontroUlng  their  own  destiny. 

To  the  State  of  Alaska  the  act  la  probably 
only  second  In  Importance  to  the  Alaaka 
SUtehood  Act  itaelf.  The  aettlement  In- 
creases the  amount  of  land  controlled  by  the 
State  or  Ita  residenta  by  40  percent  and 
endowa  a  group  of  its  cltiaens  with  •463JS 
million  from  the  U£.  Treasury.  Large  por- 
tlona  of  this  amount  and  of  the  earnings 
derived  from  it  wiU  be  spent  or  Inveated  In 
Alaaka,  thereby  aubetantlaUy  stimulating  the 
local  and  particiUarly  the  rural  economy.  Of 
special  significance  to  the  State  Is  that 
the  consumption  and  investments  will 
be  directed  toward  Improving  the  aodal  and 
economic  well-being  of  th»  Alaska  Native, 
and  thereby  contributing  to  the  overall  well- 
being  of  the  State. 

The  following  papers  report  our  research 
and  analysis.  We  trust  they  will  help  the 
NaUve  aasocUtions  In  the  SUte  as  they  go 
about  implementing  the  Alaaka  Native 
Claims  Settlement  Act. 

THX   CHAL'.BWOB 

m  abaolute  terms  tSfiS-S  million  Is  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  UMney,  but  spread  over 
2C  years  and  76,000  people  its  present  value 
\t  considerably  less.  Furthermore.  In  terms 
of  the  magnitude  of  needs  to  be  met.  even 
the  groaa  amoimt  of  the  settlement  is  only  a 
minor  part  of  what  Is  required  to  Improve 
significantly  the  conditions  under  which 
many  Alaslca  Natives  live.  Whatever  index  Is 
used  for  Judging  the  standard  of  living,  the 
conditions  In  vllUgea  In  Alaaka  are  among  the 
loweat.  The  majority  of  vlUagea  go  without 
Indoor  plumbing,  water  and  aewers.  Many  are 
stlU  without  rtectrlclty.  A  recent  study  re- 
flected that  80  percent  of  aU  bousing  was 
sutwtandard  and  needed  to  be  replaced. 

The  social  needa  are  aa  great  as  the  need 
for  physical  commnnity  Improvementa.  The 
vast  majority  of  Alaaka  Natives  Uvea  Kpvet 
and  removed  from  Western  society.  Health 
care  la  half  as  good  and  illness  la  twice  as 
prevalent  as  it  Is  among  the  white  society. 
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Educational  attainment  Is  about  one-third 
that  of  the  white  Alaska  population.  While 
most  white  Alaska  children  attend  neighbor- 
hood or  community  secondary  schools,  the 
majority  of  Native  students  In  secondary 
education  are  removed  from  their  home 
towns  and  placed  in  dormitories  or  boarding 
homes  hundreds  of  miles  from  their  parents, 
friends,  and  communities. 

The  problems  of  improving  health  and 
education  in  niral  Alaska  wlU  not  be  solved 
by  money  alone.  The  per  capita  health  ex- 
penditure for  the  Alaska  Native  is  almost 
twice  that  of  the  U.S.  average,  yet  the  care 
i.s  half  as  good.  Even  in  education  the  per 
pupil  expenditure  in  rural  Alaska  Is  higher 
than  that  in  the  more  urbanized  centers.  Ap- 
proximately $60  million  a  year  is  spent  by 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Public 
Health  Service  in  providing  health  care  and 
education  for  the  Alaska  Natives.  If  this  ex- 
penditure were  constant  over  a  30-year  pe- 
riod, the  total  amount  spent  on  health  and 
education  would  be  $1  billion,  $37.5  mUllon 
greater  than  the  total  cash  portion  of  the 
claims  settlement.  What  is  most  wanted  Is 
the  active  Native  Involvement  and  control 
of  the  planning  and  operation  of  programs 
designed  to  meet  Native  needs.  This  partici- 
pation Is  essential  to  the  improvement  of  the 
present  social  conditions 

The  vast  majority  of  Natives  live  in  small 
remote  Tillages  In  harsh  dimatea  and  on 
rugged  terrain.  Those  who  migrate  to  urban 
areas  aeldom  have  the  opportunity  to  employ 
their  skills  or  to  attain  required  skills.  Many 
who  remain  in  the  villages  prefer  life  there 
despite  the  absence  of  economic  opportuni- 
ties. In  most  villages  In  Alaska  the  few  Jobs 
available  and  viable  are  frequently  occupied 
and  controlled  by  non-Natives.  Not  only  is 
unemployment  extremely  high,  but  employ- 
ment avaUable  to  Natives  Is  very  seasonal 
and  often  requires  a  very  mobile  work  force. 

The  claims  settlement  and  the  accompany- 
ing Influx  of  money  will  serve  to  expedite 
change,  both  social  and  economic,  in  the  cul- 
ture. The  challenge  to  the  Native  community 
WiU  be  how  to  capitalise  on  the  change  and  to 
minimiiw  the  harmful  effects.  The  challenge, 
in  short,  la  whether  or  not  the  Alaska  Native 
community  wUl  attain  the  power  and  righta 
of  aelf-govemment  to  make  decisions  regard- 
ing its  own  future. 

A  note  of  caution  needs  to  be  Introduced 
here  because  hasty  and  ill-planned  actions 
would  algnlficantly  water  down  the  benefita 
of  the  Settlement  Act.  Some  of  these  Involve: 

1.  Hie  danger  of  using  Native  funds  to 
supplement  or  replace  public  sonrlces  to 
whldi  all  citlBens  are  entitled. 

3.  The  desire  of  each  village  and  region  to 
act  alone,  to  compete  rather  than  to  co- 
operate for  mutual  benefit. 

8.  The  tendency  to  spend  without  plan- 
ning as  a  response  to  demands  to  produce 
Immediate  and  vlalble  restilta,  a  tendency 
that  wUl  cause  inflation  and  aUow  others 
to  proflt  unreaa<uiably  from  the  moniea 
derived  from  the  aettlement. 
PLAK  OP  Acnoir 

The  aections  of  the  report  present  the  dif- 
ferent laaues  facing  the  Native  community 
In  the  months  and  years  ahead. 

Section  n  concerns  itaelf  with  the  enroll- 
ment. It  outllnea  a  position  for  the  Native 
community  to  take  before  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  as  he  begins  to  draft  the  rules 
and  regulations  which  will  govern  the  en- 
roUment  process  and  Influence  the  plan  by 
which  the  enroUment  wiU  be  carried  out. 
The  pi4>er  briefly  reviews  the  previous  enroll- 
ments in  the  Native  community  and  com- 
parea  the  task  facing  the  Alaska  enrollment 
to  the  taking  of  a  population  census.  The 
paper  eoncbiulea  with  speelflc  recommenda- 
tions regarding  a  plan  of  action. 

Section  m  pertains  to  Native  land  selection 
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and  examinee  severml  basic  steps  In  the  and 
selection  process  and  raises  several  li  lues 
K-blch  should  be  kept  In  mind  by  Tillages  i 
regions.  The  steps  are  categorized  as  (oil  tws : 
( I)  organization  (or  land  selection,  (3) 
Identifying  land  resource  needs,  (3)  gather- 

(») 
(«) 
outlining  objectlyes  In  making  the  final  s4lec 
tlon.  The  paper  was  Intended  to  aeryt  ts  a 
means  o(  belp,  particularly  to  vlllagei  In 
preparation  (or  land  selection.  j 

Section  rv  pertains  V>  ^*  nxanagemets  of 
tbe  financial  resources  to  be  received  ui  der 
the  act.  It  presents  the  range  o(  alternat  ves 
available  to  regional  and  village  corporati  >ns 
regarding  the  use  o(  the  (unds.  It  dlscu  ses 
the  various  considerations  In  establish  .ng 
a  long-term  investment  program  and  <  is- 
cusses  the  various  types  o(  Investments  avi  li- 
able to  Native  corporations.  The  paper  c  m- 
cludes  with  a  discussion  o(  the  vsfloua  ar- 
rangements  by  which  Investment  dedsl  >ns 
could  be  made  and  Implemented. 

Section  V  Is  an  introduction  to  the  proi  ess 
o(  planning.  It  examines  the  basic  quest  Ion 
o(  how  Native  corporations  can  go  about  de- 
ciding and  planning  (or  the  (uture  they  !•- 
sire.  It  demonstrates  how  one  relates  re- 
sources to  needs  and  develops  a  plan  (or  ui  Lng 
the  resources  to  meet  the  needs. 

Section  VI  Identifies  and  assesses  the  mi  Jor 
human  and  material  resources  avallabl<  to 
Alaska  Natives  and  presents  guidelines  (or 
using  these  resources  to  the  best  advantag  i  In 
terms  of  creating  more  and  better  jobs,  es<  ab- 
Ushing  viable  business  enterprises  and  ob- 
taining higher  levels  and  qualities  o(  gc  ods 
and  services.  It  also  deals  with  public  i  im- 
ployment  as  a  source  o(  jobs  and  with  nu  th- 
ods  (or  capitalizing  on  opportunities  (or 
Natives  to  participate  to  a  (ar  greater  exi  ent 
In  filling  goveriunent  Jobs. 

Section  vn  provides  ln(ormatlon  at  out 
how  villages  can  go  about  the  task  o(  or(  an- 
Izlng  themselves  to  obtain  the  beneflti  to 
which  they  are  entitled  under  the  SelUe- 
ment  Act. 

Section  vm  identifies  and  explains  the 
vital  resources,  rights  and  responslbUltlf  ■  of 
the  regional  corporations  as  set  (orth  In  the 
Settlement  Act.  It  also  outlines  the  sMpa 
that  must  be  taken  to  organize  tbe  co  po- 
ratlons  and  get  their  programs  underwa  f  in 
an  effective  manner. 


RICHMOND-HENRICO-CHESTEl  ',- 
FIELD  SCHOOL  CONSOUDATIO  «7 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR 

or  mciNiA 
IN  THK  SENATK  OF  THK  UNITED  ST^TKS 

Thursday.  Aprti  20.  1972 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  Thunday.  April  13,  1972,  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Po  irth 
Circuit,  sitting  in  Richmond,  heard  oral 
arguments  in  the  Richmond-Hen;  Ico- 
Chesterfleld  merger  case. 

In  view  of  the  widespread  Interet  in 
this  case,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
an  editorial  entitled  "Reason  Versus  Ab- 
surdity," published  in  the  Richmond 
Times-Dispatch  of  Friday.  April  1' .  be 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

The  editorial  page  editor  is  Ed  Orims- 
ley.  I 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ai  dele 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Re<|okx>, 
as  follows: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

RxasoM  Vxaatra  AasnaDiTT 

I(  the  Richmond  school  consolidation  case 
could  be  reeolved  on  the  basis  of  reaaon  alone, 
(oes  o(  the  proposed  merg:r  could  claim  com- 
plete victory  now.  Yesterday,  their  lawyers 
utterly  demolished  the  VS.  District  Court's 
rationale  for  ordering  the  school  systems  o( 
tbe  city,  Henrico  and  Chesterfield  cotmtles 
united  to  promote  racial  balance  In  the  pub- 
lic schools.  All  that  remains  to  support  the 
concept  o(  merger  is  the  perverse  desire  of 
social  engineers  to  manipulate  the  racial  at- 
titudes of  the  conununlty. 

In  mandating  oonsoUdatlon.  VS.  District 
Judge  Robert  R.  Merblge  Jr.  accepted  the 
theory  that  "quality  education,"  whatever 
that  is.  Is  Impossible  without  integration 
that  results  In  a  predominately  white  scbool 
system.  IdeaUy,  the  social  psychologists  ar- 
g\ted.  the  typical  school's  black  enrollment 
should  be  from  30  to  40  per  cent.  But  because 
blacks  constitute  the  majority  o(  Richmond's 
school  population,  an  ideal  integration  plan 
for  the  city  alone  could  not  be  developed. 
Thus  those  experts  recommended  consolida- 
tion, and  Judige  Merhlge  obliged,  ordering 
the  creation  o(  a  mietropoUtan  system  of  pre- 
dominately white  schools  with  black  enroll- 
ments of  from  17  to  40  per  cent.  Such  a 
school  system,  he  decreed.  Is  constitutionally 
required. 

Yesterday,  Philip  B.  Kurland,  a  University 
o(  Chicago  law  professor  retained  to  repre- 
sent merger  opponents,  devastated  Judge 
Merhlge's  absurd  doctrine.  If  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution requires  each  school  system  to  be 
predominantly  white  and  supports  the  con- 
cept o(  black  quotas  ranging  from  17  to  40 
per  cent,  Kurland  noted,  118  of  Virginia's 
129  school  divisions  would  have  to  be  con- 
sidered unconstitutional  because  they  either 
have  too  many  or  too  (ew  white  pupils. 
Moreover,  It  would  be  impossible  (or  many 
of  them  ever  to  meet  Judge  Merhlge's  stand- 
ards of  constitutional  acceptability. 

Consider  some  statistics: 

Buchanan  County's  school  system  is  100 
per  cent  white  because  the  county  has  vir- 
tually no  black  residents.  Under  Judge  Mer- 
hlge's doctrine,  Buchanan's  school  system 
Is  therefore  unconstitutional  and  should  be 
merged  with  another  to  promote  the  dealred 
racial  balance.  But  merged  with  which 
county?  Neighboring  Dtckenaon?  Its  scbool 
system  is  99.2  per  cent  white.  With  neigh- 
boring Taaewell?  Tazewell's  school  system  is 
97J  per  cent  white. 

At  the  other  extreme,  Surry  eoonty's 
school  system  Is  100  per  cent  black.  How 
could  it  obtain  a  white  majority  and  thus 
attain  oonatltutk>nallty7  By  merging  with 
neighboring  Sussex  County?  No,  (or  the  Sus- 
sex system  is  83  per  cent  black.  By  consoli- 
dating with  neighboring  Isle  o(  Wight 
County?  No.  because  that  county^  school 
system  Is  65  per  cent  black. 

0(  course,  U  the  school  systems  o(  Surry, 
Sussex  and  Isle  o(  Wight  could  be  consol- 
idated with  the  school  systems  o(  Buchanan, 
Dickenson  and  "niMwell,  a  predominantly 
white  and  presumably  constitutional  system 
would  result.  But  Surry,  Sussex  and  Isle  o( 
Wight  are  about  300  miles  as  a  Jet  nics. 
(rom  Buchanan,  Dickenson  and  Tazewell. 
It  is  doubt(ul  that  even  Judge  Merhlge  would 
approve  busing  children  that  (ar  to  pronTote 
racial  balance.  On  the  other  hand,  would  it 
be  (air  to  allow  geography  to  lnter(ere  with 
the  constitutional  rights  ot  any  student? 

Obviously,  t(  the  Merhlge  doctrine  o( 
racial  balance  la  constitutionally  and  edu- 
cationally essential  (or  the  Richmond  area. 
It  should  be  constitutionally  and  educa- 
tionally essential  for  all  areas.  But  it  is 
equally  obvious  that  it  would  be  ridiculous 
to  attempt  to  Implement  such  a  doctrine 
throughout  Virginia.  In  other  words,  the 
whole   theory  of  racial   balance   is   absurd. 
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which   should   be    reason    enough    (or    the 
appeals  court  to  overrule  Judge  Merhlge. 


SHOWDOWN  IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or  nw  HAMPSRon 
IN  THE  HOUSS  OF  RXPRKSXNTATIVXS 

Thursday.  Ajtrti  20.  1972 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Sjpeaktr.  Hanoi's 
ddiberate  invasion  of  South  Vietnam  in 
violation  of  its  bombing  halt  agreement 
proves  Hanoi  is  the  agressor  in  Vietnam, 
which  it  has  been  all  along.  Its  commit- 
ment of  13  out  of  its  14  regular 
army  divisions  to  offensive  attack  In 
invasion  of  otherwise  peaceful  neighbor- 
ing countries  that  only  ask  to  t>e  left 
alone,  is  a  go-for-broke  phenomenon  that 
requires  a  meaningful  military  response. 

Should  this  invasion  for  the  North 
be  defeated  the  odds  favor  agreement  at 
long  last  that  the  war  in  Vietnam  be 
ended  and  our  prisoners  returned.  In 
fact  the  probability  is  that  this  is  the 
only  way  such  agreement  can  ever  be 
achieved. 

To  defeat  ttie  agressor  South  Viet- 
nam's troops  are  fighting  valiantly  aided 
by  U.S.  air  strikes.  The  invasion  depends 
in  large  measure  on  its  mechanised  force 
and  these  depend  on  oil.  If  their  oil 
supplies  are  cut  off  those  enemy  tanks 
cannot  keep  on. 

The  showdown  is  here  and  as  Smith 
Hempstone  puts  it  so  well  in  the  Wa^- 
ington  Star,  the  world  is  "Heading  To- 
ward a  Moment  of  Truth  in  Vietnam.": 
HxAOiNO  TowaaD  a  Mokxnt  op  Tivth 
IM  Vbtmam 
(By  Smtth  Hempstone) 

In  a  number  of  ways.  It  may  be  Just  as  well 
that  tbe  North  Vietnamese  launched  their 
maaslve,  multi-pronged  invasion,  now  about 
to  enter  its  fourth  week,  of  South  Vietnam. 

With  some  12  ot  lU  13  maln-(oroe  divi- 
sions locked  in  combat  on  South  YVirtnam- 
ese  soil,  it  becomes  a  trifle  difficult  (or  Hanoi 
to  cling  to  the  hoary  flotion  that  tbe  con- 
flict Is  easentially  a  civil  war  between  (ree- 
dom-lovlng.  anti-imperialist  South  Viet- 
namese and  a  imipptt,  neo-(asclst  regime  In 
Saigon. 

The  war  is  revealed  finally  and  oonelualTe- 
ly  (or  what  It  In  (act  has  been  slitce  tbe  early 
19e0s:  A  war  o(  naked,  coldly  calculated 
aggression  waged  by  North  Vietnam,  with  tbe 
support  o(  tbe  Soviet  Union  and  Oommunlst 
China,  against  South  Vietnam,  su|>ix>rted  by 
tbe  United  Stotw. 

Not  that  this  wUl  daUr  Sen..  Oaorg*  Mo- 
Oovem.  Nbr  will  It  ebange  the  attitude  at 
the  Doomsday  Oang,  whose  bag  Is  denigra- 
tion at  their  oountry  and  exaltation  o(  ifta 
enemies.  They  have,  after  all,  demonstrated 
an  infinite  capacity  to  believe  whatever  they 
wish  against  and  aU  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary: To  hear  tbam  tall  It.  the  muMer  o( 
thousands  ot  South  VtotaamM*  elvtlUma  In 
Boa  during  tha  Tet  offanatra  of  1968  waa  no 
more  than  a  tnia  eTpriwlon  o(  the  popular 
will  In  which  a  few  (no  doubt  unpleasant) 
paople  bi^penad  to  loae  their  lives.  Nothing 
to  compare  to  MylAl;  Oh,  my  no  I 

In  the  end,  of  course,  the  war  will  b« 
prealdentlal  campaign  trail.  In  Ivy  league 
(acuity  clubs  or  In  the  newspaper  oolomns  of 
the  mea  culpa  pamphleteers.  It  wUl  be  won 
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or  lost  In  the  paddles  o(  the  Mekong  Delta, 
In  the  mlat-wreathed  mountains  at  the  Cen- 
tral Highlands  and  in  the  twisting  streets  of 
Hue  and  Saigon  and  of  a  hundred  nameleas 
villages.  And  It  will  be  won  or  lost  by  tba 
only  people  who  can  win  or  lose  it,  the 
people  o(  South  Vietnam.  American  air 
power  and  (whore  It  can  be  brought  Into) 
outcome,  but  they  cannot  determine  It. 

The  track  record  of  the  ARVN  (Sooth 
Vletnamase)  troops  admittedly  Is  mlxad. 
They  have  not  done  weU  In  Cambodia,  and 
rather  leas  than  that  in  Laos.  But  on  their 
own  sou,  in  de(en8e  o(  hearth  and  home  and 
(amlly  (as  was  the  case  during  the  1988  Tet 
and  is  so  now),  they  have,  when  well  led, 
given  a  good  account  at  themsdvea. 

And  so  perhaps  It  Is  Just  as  well  that  the 
decisive  campaign  of  the  war — and  who 
can  doubt  that  this  Is  It — should  come,  not 
in  Cambodia  or  Laos,  but  llteraUy  in  their 
own  backyards.  And  in  this  respect  It  Is 
perhaps  worth  noting  that  the  pitiful  flow 
o(  re(ugees  is  not  toward  those  areas  "liber- 
ated" by  the  North  Vletnameae  but  toward 
government-controlled  sanctuaries  —  and 
no  Asian  peasant  lightly  abandons  his  land. 
That  u  known  as  voting  with  your  (set. 

Thirdly,  the  invasion  is  to  be  welcomed 
because  it  casts  the  cold  light  at  reality 
upon  ttie  euphoria  engendered  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  visit  to  Peking  and  his  (orth- 
comlng  trip  to  Moscow.  The  exchange  at 
musk  oxen  and  pandas  Is  well  and  good  but 
it  does  not  alter  tbe  (act  that  the  men  In 
charge  in  Peking,  Moecow,  Hanoi  and  most 
other  Communist  capitals  are  a  Moody 
bunch  o(  cutthroats  dedicated  to  the  ulti- 
mate destruction  o(  democracy  everywhere 
and  of  the  United  States  In  particular. 

And  finally,  that  the  North  Vletnameae 
should  be  willing  to  sacrifice  so  much  blood 
and  r-easure  with  the  obvious  Intent  o( 
resurrecting  the  war  as  an  issue  In  Ameri- 
can pontics  and  procuring  the  de(eat  of 
Richard  Nixon  in  November  can  be  taken 
as  a  measure  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
President's  policy.  Hanoi  apparently  Is  con- 
vinced that  it  has  no  hope  of  winning  the 
war  if  Nixon  is  re-elected  and  that,  at 
least  to  this  observer.  Is  a  rather  good  rea- 
son why  he  should  be. 

Nobody  in  his  right  mind  wants  this  (or 
any  other)  war  to  continue.  But  there  are 
worse  things  than  war,  things  like  enslave- 
ment and  betrayal  and  self-deception  and 
cowardice.  So  the  lines  are  drawn  and  the 
battle  Is  Joined.  The  distinction  between  ag- 
gressors  and   defenders    is   clear. 

Peace  is  very  much  to  be  desired,  but  not 
at  any  price.  Not  the  false  peace  of  the 
Neville  Chamberlains  and  the  Oeorge  Mc- 
Oovems  which  contains  within  it  the  seeds 
of  later  and  greater  conflicts.  Not  the  peace 
which  Is  a  euphemism  for  surrender. 

Indeed,  one  could  do  worse  than  to  recall 
the  words  at  Lord  John  Rusaell,  uttered  119 
years  ago:  "If  peaoe  eaimot  be  maintained 
with  honor.  It  is  no  longer  peaoe."  Tliat  atlU 
holds  true  today.  Which  Is  one  reaaon  Mr. 
Nixon  latmohed  the  B82a  against  Hanoi  and 
Haiphong. 


DELAWARE:   THE  FIRST  STATE  IN 
HIGHWAY  TRAFFIC  SAFSriT 


HON.  J.  CALEB  BOGGS 

OTDBLAWaaB 
m  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  Aprti  20.  1972 

Mr.  BOOOS.  Mr.  President.  Dela- 
wareans  are  very  proud  of  the  fact  that 
we  are  the  first  State  of  our  Nation. 
Now  we  are  thankful  that  we  are  achiev- 
ing another  distinction:  The  most  pro- 
gressive State  in  reducing  highway 
accidents. 

Recently.  I  spoke  to  the  Senate  about 
the  commendable  traffic  safety  record 
that  Delaware  £u:hleved  in  1971.  Dela- 
ware reduced  the  number  of  traffic 
fatalities  last  year  by  approximate  a 
quarter  from  the  1970  rate.  This  was  a 
greater  percentage  reduction  than  in 
any  other  State  in  the  continental 
United  States. 

Now,  Delaware  has  achieved  the  high- 
est ranidng  of  all  the  States  in  compli- 
ance with  the  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Standards  established  by  the  Department 
of  Transportation.  It  should  be  noted 
that  Delaware  also  achieved  the  No.  1 
ranidng  the  previous  year. 

Much  of  the  basis  for  this  accomplish- 
ment is  due  to  the  excellent  work  of  our 
State  police  and  the  Department  of 
Public  Safety.  I  would  also  like  to  com- 
mend the  excellent  work  of  Delaware's 
Federal-State  highway  safety  coordi- 
nator, William  Scotten,  and  his  deputy, 
Capt.  Walter  Nedwlck. 

I  know  that  all  Delawareans  are 
proud  of  this  accomplishment.  But  more 
than  proud,  we  are  thankful,  as  this  ef- 
fort has  great  meaning  to  the  safety  and 
welfare  of  the  people  of  our  State  and 
those  who  visit  Delaware. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  report  on  this  latest  achieve- 
ment by  Gov.  Russell  W.  Peterson  be 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcoro. 
as  follows: 

RSFOST   BT   THX   OOVXBXOB   OP   TBM 
Stati  op  DBX,AWAaS 

For  tbe  second  year  in  a  row  Delaware  has 
earned  the  highest  national  ranking  (rom 
federal  olBdals  (or  compliance  with  18  High- 
way 8a(ety  Standards — scoring  1,887  points 
out  o(  a  poaslbla  1,800. 

Governor  RusaeU  W.  Peterson  recently  re- 
oalved  (rom  John  A.  Voipe,  Secretary  of  the 
UJB.  Department  o(  Tranq>ortatlon,  a  de- 
tailed evaluation  o(  Delaware's  1971  highway 
safety  program  as  compared  to  the  programs 


o(  the  other  states  in  the  nation,  the  District 
o(  Columbia  and  Puerto  Rloo. 

"I  was  very  pleased  to  learn  (rom  Secretary 
Volpe  that  Delaware's  highway  8a(ety  efforts 
during  the  past  year  were  ranked  Above 
Average — the  highest  possible  ranking — ^plac- 
ing us  among  12  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  which  soorad  better  than  1,250 
points,"  Oovemor  Peterson  explained.  "W: 
received  a  perfect  score  of  100  points  in  five 
standards,  a  score  of  80  or  better  in  another 
seven  standards,  a  score  o(  70  or  better  In 
three  standards,  and  our  lowest  score  was 
88." 

The  66  points  were  scored  on  the  standard 
which  pertains  to  a  program  o(  highway  de- 
sign, construction  and  maintenance  to  Im- 
prove highway  safety.  The  Oovemor  noted 
that  while  Delaware's  score  on  this  single 
standard  was  low.  it  was  still  above  tbe  na- 
tional average  at  69. 

The  only  improvement  needed  to  Increase 
to  a  perfect  score  tbe  75  points  received  for 
the  Emergency  Medical  Standard  Is  a  state 
wide  comprehensive  plan  (or  emergency  med- 
ical services  which  is  already  under  prepara- 
tion. 

The  other  standards  and  the  points  earned 
were:  Periodic  Motor  Vehicle  Inspection  (88) . 
Motor  Vehicle  Registration  (82),  Motorcycle 
Safety  (100),  Driver  Education  (90),  Driver 
Licensing  (82),  Codes  and  Laws  (100),  Traf- 
fic Courts  (100).  Alcohol  Safety  (100),  Iden- 
tification &  Surveillance  of  Accident  Loca- 
tions (91),  Traffic  Control  Derlces  (86),  Pe- 
destrian Safety  (81 ) .  and  Del»1s  Haxard  Con- 
trol and  Cleanup  (100). 

"The  Federal  report  oard  on  the  State's 
Implementation  of  the  16  High  Safety  Stand- 
ards, coupled  with  the  (act  that  the  117  high- 
way deaths  on  Delaware's  roads  last  year  was 
23  percent  (ewer  than  the  152  ot  the  year 
be(ore,  points  up  very  clearly  that  we  are 
definitely  worlctng  the  highway  safety  prob- 
lem and  achlavlng  significant  resoUs,"  Oov- 
emor Peterson  said. 

"But  ova  past  achievements  in  highway 
safety  should  In  no  way  lead  to  complacen- 
cy," he  added.  "Already  this  year,  29  persons 
have  died  on  our  highways  compared  to  14 
during  the  same  period  last  year." 

"While  this  year's  higher  death  rata  Is 
partially  attributable  to  the  faot  that  there 
already  have  been  four  multti^e  fataaty  acci- 
dents claiming  8  Uvea  indodlng  two  psdsa 
trlana,  which  la  an  unusual  dreumatanoe  In 
so  short  a  period,  our  law  enforcement  and 
highway  safety  activity  remalaa  at  the  aama 
high  level  as  last  year."  the  Oovemor  ex- 
plained. 

"I  call  for  evaiy  cttlaan  of  Delaware  to  put 
(orth  the  extra  effort  needed  to  further  re- 
duce the  needless  loss  of  Uvea  on  our  high- 
ways," the  Oovemrar  urged. 

■nie  National  Hl^way  Safety  Act  of  1968 
authorised  the  UJB.  Secretary  of  Tmrnporttk- 
tlon  to  devtfop  highway  safety  standards 
each  state  strives  to  meet  In  order  to  con- 
tinue to  receive  federal  highway  funds.  llM 
Implementation  o(  the  standards  In  Dela- 
ware is  coordinated  by  the  Federal  State 
Highway  Sa(ety  Ooordlnatcw's  Office  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Safety. 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  am.,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Ellender)  . 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  order  of  yesterday,  the  Senate 
will  now  stand  adjourned  until  Tuesday. 
AprU  25,  1972,  at  10  a.m. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  TUESDAY, 
APRIL  25.  1973 

Thereupon,  at  10  o'clock  and  10  sec- 
onds ajn.,  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
Tuesday.  April  25,  1S72. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  DEEP 
WATER  PORT  POLICY  ISSUES 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  will  hold  a  hearing  on  April  25, 
1972,  pursuant  to  the  study  of  national 
fuels  and  energy  policy  authorised  under 
Senate  Resolution  45,  to  review  deep  wa- 
ter port  policy  issues.  Testimony  will  be 
presented  by  Government  witnesses  who 
Include: 

Dr.  Gordon  J.  F.  MacDonald.  member. 
Council  on  Environmoital  Quality: 

Mr.  Robert  J.  Blackwell,  Deputy  As- 


sistant Secretary  for  Maritime  Affairs, 
Do^artment  of  Commerce:  and 

Lt.  Gen.  Frederick  J.  Clarke.  Chief. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

The  hearing  wlU  convene  at  10  ajn. 
in  room  3110  of  the  New  Senate  Office 
Building.  Representatives  of  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies,  coastal  States  and 
communities,  industry,  conservation,  la- 
bor and  consumer  groups,  and  independ- 
ent experts  are  being  asked  to  submit 
written  statements  for  the  hearing 
record. 
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AMNESTY  GAINS  SUPPORT 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

or  NXW   TORK 

IN  THK  HOU8K  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  19.  1972 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Marcri|29 
I  introduced  HJl.  14175,  the  War 
sisters  Exoneration  Act  of  1972,  a 
for  complete  and  unconditional  amn< 
for  all  who  have  violated  laws  in 
course  of  nonviolent  war  protest. 
nesty  under  the  bill  would  become  eff< 
tive  upon  the  date  of  cessation  of  host 
itles  in  Indochina,  which  would  be  wi1 
3  months  after  the  bill  is  enacted. 

Since  the  bill  was  Introduced,  I  h«  ve 
received  a  large  number  of  statments  of 
support  for  my  position  on  amnesiy. 
Many  of  these  I  have  already  enteied 
in  the  Ricokd,  and  I  would  like  to  en  er 
today  three  additional  statements  whl  ch 
are  among  the  most  thoughtfiil  and  t  r- 
ticulate  I  have  seen  on  the  subject,  "me 
first  Is  a  thorough,  scholarly  study  by  ttie 
distinguished  historian,  Henry  Steile 
Commager,  which  appeared  in  the  N;w 
York  Review  of  Books  of  April  6,  19  r2. 
The  second  is  the  policy  statement  .Jon 
anmesty  of  the  National  Student 
tion.  The  last  is  the  text  of  a  telei 
of  support  from  the  American  exile 
munity  in  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  Ci 
I  invite  your  attention  to  this  impoi 
material: 


(Prom    the 


of 


in 

n- 


New    Tork    Review 
AprU  6,  1972] 
Thi  Cask  for  Amnesty 
(By  Henry  Steele  Commmger) 

We  do  not  have  and.  In  the  clrcumstan 
we  cannot  have  accurate  statlitlcs  on  des^r 
tlon  and  draft  evasion  for  the  past  se^  en 
years.  It  seems  likely  that  desertion  has  b^n 
as  high  in  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia  as 
any  other  war  in  which  we  have  been 
volved,  although  since  draftees  were  allov^ed 
to  buy  substitutes  during  the  Civil  War,  he 
comparison  is  bound  to  be  faulty.  In  1)70 
the  desertion  rate  in  Vietnam  was  52  >er 
thousand — twice  the  rate  of  the  Korean  !« ar. 
In  1971.  up  to  September,  the  rate  was  13.5 
per  thousand.  Many  of  these  deserters  w»re 
subsequently  returned  to  military  cont  x)l. 
As  for  draft  evaders,  estimates  run  betw(«n 
Ofty  and  one  hundred  thousand,  but  si)  ice 
many  potential  draftees  took  cover  bef>re 
being  formally  Inducted,  these  figures  ire 
almost  mnsntnglnss 

This  high  incidence  of  desertion  and  dr  ift 
evasion  Is  not,  I  submit,  a  commentary  on 
the  American  character,  but  a  comment  iry 
on  the  war;  after  all,  there  was  neither  lari  e- 
scale  desertion  nor  draft  evasion  in  Wo  -Id 
War  II,  and  the  national  character  does  itot 
change  in  a  single  generation.  What  Is  by 
now  Inescapably  clear  Is  that  the  Vletnim 
war  U  regarded  by  a  large  part  of  our  p<  p- 
ulatlon — particularly  the  young — as  unu  c- 
essary  in  Inception,  Immoral  In  conduct,  a  ad 
futUe  In  objective.  What  is  clear,  too,  is  tl  at 
more  than  any  other  war  since  that  of  I8(  1- 
65,  It  has  caused  deep  and  bitter  division  in 
our  society.  The  task  confronting  us  U  the  «- 
fore  not  dissimilar  to  that  which  Preside:  its 
Lincoln  and  Andrew  Johnson  faced;  It  Is  i  lOt 
merely  that  of  ending  the  conflict  in  A  ila 
but  of  healing  the  wounds  of  war  in  our  o  m 
society,  and  of  restoring — it  Is  Jefferun 
speaking — "to  social  Intercourse  that  h  jr- 
mony  and  affection  without  which  Uba  ty 
and  even  life  Itself  are  but  dreary  things.' 


Both  the  term  and  the  concept  of  amnesty 
are  very  old.  The  word  Is  Oreek — amneatia — 
and  means  forgetful ness,  oblivion,  the  eras- 
Ing  from  memory.*  I  cite  this  not  out  of 
pedantry  but  because  it  illuminates  the  prob- 
lem that  Senator  Taft  of  Ohio  has  raised: 
whether  there  can  In  fact  be  conditional  am- 
nesty. Can  there  be  partial  oblivion,  can  there 
be  a  qualified  erasing  from  the  memory?  Can 
draft  evaders  who  take  advantage  of  the  am- 
nesty proposed  by  Senator  Taft — working  out 
and  presumably  expiating  their  sins  for  a 
period  of  up  to  three  years— during  these 
years  of  forced  service  forget  or  erase  from 
their  memory  this  unhappy  chapter  of  their 
history  and  ours?  After  the  guns  have  fallen 
silent  and  the  bombs  have  ceased  to  rain 
down  on  Vietnam  and  Laos,  will  deserters 
who  are  tried  and  punished  for  their  mUltary 
offenses  be  able  to  put  the  war  out  of  their 
minds? 

And  indeed  while  these  unfortunates  are 
doing  penance  In  various  ways,  will  the  na- 
tion be  able  to  forget  the  deep  moral  dif- 
ferences that  animated  those  who  fled  their 
country  or  their  regiments  rather  than  vio- 
late their  oonaciencee?  If  it  is  oblivion  we 
want,  or  even  reconcUlatlon  and  harmony,  we 
shall  not  achieve  any  of  them  by  this  laby- 
rinthine route. 

The  question  of  amnesty  and/or  pardon 
to  draft  evaders  and  deserters  is  not  really  a 
legal  or  constitutional  question.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  the  constitutional  right  of  the 
President  to  grant  pardon  and  to  proclaim 
amnesty,  and  none  about  the  Congressional 
right  to  enact  amnesty,  nor  Is  there  any  con- 
stitutional obligation  for  either  President  or 
Congress  to  take  any  action  at  aU.  The  argu- 
ment for  amnesty  Is  threefold:  historical, 
practical,  and  ethical.  It  U  to  the  Interesting 
question  of  experience,  the  Uliuninatlng 
question  of  expedience,  and  the  elevated 
question  of  moral  obligation  that  we  should 
address  ourselves. 

We  may  dispose  of  the  history  summarily, 
thoiigh  one  chapter  of  it  ts  relevant.  The 
American  Revolution  was  a  civil  war.  Those 
whose  supported  the  Crown,  whom  John 
Adams  estimated  as  one-third  of  the  popu- 
lation, were  exposed  to  the  obloquy  and 
persecution  that  attend  most  civil  wars.  They 
suffered  deprivation  of  position,  confiscation 
of  property,  physical  vKdence,  and  exile. 
During  and  after  the  war  some  80,000  Loyal- 
ists fled  the  country,  mostly  to  Canada.  A  few 
returned,  but  both  public  opinion  and  legis- 
lation were  so  hostile  to  Loyalists  that  most 
preferred  exile.  This  for  want  of  magnanim- 
ity and  vision,  the  new  nation,  which  needed 
all  the  resources  that  It  could  obtain,  lost  a 
large  and  valuable  segment  of  its  population, 
established  In  Canada  a  body  of  United 
Empire  Loyalists  whose  unifying  principle 
was  hoetUlty  to  the  United  States,  and 
earned  an  international  reputation  for 
harshness  and  rancor. 

Desertion  was.  aa  we  all  know,  endemic  In 
Washington's  army — which  all  but  melted 
away  at  Valley  Forge — but  after  the  war  was 
over  no  effort  was  made  to  punish  wartime 
deserters.  As  President,  Washington  estab- 
lished the  precedent  of  generosity  for  those 
guilty  (or  allegedly  guilty)  of  insurrection: 
he  proclaimed  amnesty  for  participants  of 
the  Whiskey  Rebellion,  observing,  in  words 
that  are  pertinent  today,  "Though  I  shall 
always  think  it  a  sacred  duty  to  exercise  with 
flrmnees  and  energy  the  constitutional  pow- 
ers with  which  I  am  vested,  yet  my  personal 
feeling  is  to  mingle  In  the  operations  of  the 
Government  every  degree  of  moderation  and 


•There  U  the  highest  Judicial  sanction 
for  this  definition:  "Amnesty  Is  the  aboli- 
tion and  forgetfulness  of  the  offense;  pardon 
is  forgiveness,"  said  the  Supreme  Cotirt, 
Knote  ▼.  US  (»5  US  149) . 


tenderness  which  Justloe.  dignity,  and  safety 
may  permit." 

John  Adams  took  the  same  attitude  to- 
ward the  eo-called  Fries  Rebellion  of  1799. 
granting  "a  fiUl,  free  and  absolute  pardon 
to  aU  and  every  person  concerned  in  said 
Insunectlon."  Jeffenon  in  1807  pardoned  all 
deeeiters  from  the  army  of  the  United  States 
who  returned  to  their  units  within  four 
months;  Uadison  issued  no  fewer  than  three 
proclamations  of  the  same  nature,  covering 
deeerten  In  the  War  of  1813.  President  Jack- 
son's Amnesty  of  June  12, 1830,  had  an  inter- 
esting twist  to  It:  he  pardoned  all  deserters 
from  the  army  provided  they  would  never 
again  serve  in  the  armed  torcm  of  the  United 
States  I 

It  Is  the  ClvU  War  that  provides  us  with 
the  best  analogies  and,  I  think,  the  best 
ntodels  for  our  own  time.  Desertion  from 
both  Union  and  Confererate  armies  was 
roughly  10  percent — pertiaps  higher.  Draft 
evasion  was  widespread  and  fla^ant,  com- 
plicated in  the  North  by  what  was  called 
"bounty-Jumping,"  that  is.  multiple  enllst- 
mente  and  desertions  designed  to  collect 
bounties.  While  neltbn-  draft  dodgers  nor 
deserters  were  a  danger  In  the  North,  they 
were  in  the  South:  it  was  said — on  what 
authority  it  is  not  clear — that,  in  1864.  there 
were  more  deserters  and  draft  evaders  in  the 
mountains  of  the  Carolines  than  there  were 
soldiers  in  Lee's  army.  Appomattox  put  an 
end  to  the  problem  in  the  South;  no  action 
was  taken  against  either  deserters  or  draft 
evaders  after  the  end  of  the  war  in  the 
North. 

What  is  lUumlnatlng.  however,  is  the  at- 
titude of  Presidents  Lincoln  and  Johnson  to- 
ward Southerners  who  had  engaged  In  re- 
bellion and  were,  technically,  guilty  of  trea- 
son. Should  they  be  brought  to  Justloe.  and 
punished?  Should  sUtes  that  had  Joined  the 
Confederacy  be  punished?  Lincoln's  position 
was  clear  and  consistent.  Even  during  the 
war  he  issued  a  series  of  amnesty  proclama- 
tions designed  to  bring  Confederates  back 
Into  allegiance  and  to  get  government  in  op- 
eration In  the  South.  He  had  been  unwlUlng 
to  "let  the  erring  sisters  go  in  peace" — as 
Horace  Greeley  reconunended — but  he  was 
ready  to  let  them  return  In  peace.  Congres- 
sional radicals  wanted  to  punish  the  South 
for  its  treason  by  excluding  the  Southern 
states  from  full  membership  in  the  Union: 
m  the  end,  aa  we  know,  they  succeeded  at 
least  m  part. 

Lincoln  would  have  none  of  ttiis.  Indeed 
he  regarded  the  question  of  the  legal  status 
of  the  Confederate  states  as  "a  pernicious 
abstraction."  "Finding  themselves  safely  at 
home,"  he  said — which  might  be  said  of  our 
draft  evaders  who,  after  all,  did  not  bear 
arms  against  the  United  States— "It  would 
be  utterly  immaterial  whether  they  had  ever 
been  abroad."  How  fascinating  Is  Gideon 
Welles'  recollection  of  that  last  cabinet  meet- 
ing which  discussed  tbs  question  ot  captur- 
ing Confederate  leaders  and  bringing  them 
to  trial.  "I  hope  there  will  be  no  penecu- 
tions,"  said  Lincoln,  "no  bloody  work  after 
the  war  is  over.  No  one  need  expect  me  to 
take  any  part  in  hanging  or  killing  those 
men,  even  the  worst  of  them.  .  .  .  Frighten 
them  out  of  the  country,  open  the  gates,  let 
down  the  bars,  scare  them  off — "  and  open- 
ing his  hands  as  If  scaring  sheep,  "enough 
lives  have  been  sacrificed." 

Who  can  doubt,  now.  that  Lincoln's  policy 
of  magnanimity  was  wiser  and  more  far- 
sighted  than  the  radical  one  of  punishment? 
Even  the  radicals  were  not  vindictive  by 
modem  standards.  Bow  gratifying  it  is  to 
recall  that  the  United  States  put  down  the 
greatest  rebeUlon  of  the  nineteenth  century 
without  imposing  on  the  guUty  any  formal 
punishment.  Not  one  leader  of  the  defeated 
rebels  was  executed;  not  one  was  brought  to 
trial  for  treason.  There  were  no  mass  arrests, 
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BO  punishment  even  ot  tboee  offloers  of  the 
United  States  Army  and  Navy  who  bad  taken 
service  In  the  Oonfedflracy.  No  Oonfaderate 
-aokUer  was  required  to  sxplate  his  trsason. 
or  his  mistake,  by  doing  special  asrvloe:  name 
was  deprived  of  his  property— eaoept  prop- 
erty In  slaves— or  forced  Into  szile  by  gov- 
ernmental poUcy.  What  other  great  nation, 
ohaUenged  by  rebellion,  can  show  so  proud 
a  record? 

We  can  dispose  with  lamentable  brevity 
of  the  record  in  the  present  century,  for  It 
Is  a  brief  record.  There  was  no  general  am- 
nesty for  draft  evaders  or  deserters  after 
World  War  I.  Indeed  those  goUty  of  violating 
the  Espionage  and  Sedition  Acts — among 
them  Eugene  Debs — languished  In  JaU  while 
President  Wilson  was  In  the  White  House. 
That  dangerous  radical,  Warren  O.  Harding, 
gave  Debs  a  partial  pardon,  and  his  equaUy 
radical  successor,  Calvin  CooUdge,  released 
most  of  those  who  were  stlU  in  Jail  when  he 
came  to  the  Presidency. 

No  major  war  in  which  we  have  engaged 
saw  fewer  desertions  or  draft  evasions  than 
World  War  n — a  war  which  almost  all  Amer- 
icans thought  necessary  and  Just.  Yet  when 
Vice-President  Truman  came  to  the  Presi- 
dency, in  1945,  there  were  some  16,000  draft 
evaders  and  other  offenders  against  the  mili- 
tary law  in  federal  custody.  Truman  ap- 
pointed a  committee,  headed  by  Justloe  Owen 
Roberts,  to  advise  him  on  what  action  he 
should  take.  The  committee  advised  against 
a  general  amnesty  and  reconunended  iadl- 
vlduM  consideration  of  each  case.  This  advice 
was  accepted;  only  one -tenth  of  those  in 
JaU,  however,  were  actually  released — ^not  a 
very  gratifying  result. 

One  final  observation  and  we  are  finished 
with  our  historical  recapitulation.  Confronted 
with  acta  of  hostlUty  against  the  nation  In- 
comparably more  serious  than  those  alleged 
against  our  deserters  or  draft  evaders,  France, 
Norway,  Belgitmi,  the  Netherlands,  and 
Japan  aU  granted  partial  amnesty  to  those 
large  segmenta  of  their  populations  who  had 
engaged  In  disloyal  activities.  It  is  perhaps 
even  mora  pertinent  to  recall  that  that  great 
soldlair  and  statesman.  General  de  Gaulle, 
proclaimed  a  general  amnesty  to  almost  all 
those  who  had  resisted — even  by  arms — ttie 
government  of  France  during  the  Algerian 
crista.  In  all  this  we  are  reminded  of  what 
that  other  great  soldier  and  statesman,  Win- 
ston Churchill,  said.  "There  must  be  a  blessed 
act  of  obllvton." 

More  Important  than  historical  precedenta. 
however  Ulumlnatlng,  are  considerations  of 
wisdom  and  of  morality.  Here  we  come,  I 
think,  to  the  heart  of  the  matter.  A  nation 
does  not  adopt  important  poUdee— potldes 
affecting  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Ite  young  people,  and  affecting  the  aodal 
and  moral  order  itaelf— out  of  petulance  or 
vlndlctlveness.  It  bases  Ita  Judgment  rather 
on  the  interesta  of  the  commonwealth.  Nor 
do  statesmen  indulge  In  what  LinocAn 
oaUed  "pernicious  abstractions" — alwtrao- 
tlons  about  whether  magnanimity  to  some 
Will  somehow  be  unfair  to  others:  after  all, 
who  knows  what  Is  ultimately  Just,  or  what 
wlU  ultimately  satisfy  the  complex  passions 
of  a  vast  and  heterogeneous  socletyf  We 
should  make  our  dectolona  on  the  question — 
complex  enough  to  be  sure — of  what  appear 
to  be  the  long-range  interests  of  the  nation. 

When  we  consider  the  problem  of  amnesty 
In  this  light,  several  considerations  clamor 
for  our  attention: 

1.  Tboee  who  deeerted  either  the  draft  or 
the  army  were  not  young  men  indulging 
themselves  In  reckless  irresponsibility,  or 
oonfesslng  cowardice.  They  were,  and  are'— 
we  must  concede  this  in  the  face  of  so  large 
a  resistance — acting  sincerely  on  oonselenoe 
and  principle.  After  all,  this  Is  ths  position 
that  wise  and  objective  Judges  of  the  8u- 
■  preme  Court  accepted  In  both  notable  con- 
scientious objector  cases — VS  v.  Seegtr 
<1»65)  and  WeUh  v.  VS  (1970). 
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We  must  put  aside  for  tlis  time  being  the 
queatlon  whether  the  dsaertar-evadars  are 
light  In  their  convlctlcnia.  or  whether  those 
who  oppose  them  are  more  nearly  right.  What 
we  cannot  deny  Is  that  the  vast  majority  of 
them  acted  on  prtndple;  that  they  ttit — 
what  It  U  probable  the  majority  of  the 
American  people  now  fed — ^that  the  war  in 
wbloh  they  were  required  to  partldpate  was 
mlaguldsd  and  Immoral;  they  rejected  It 
therefore  on  moral  grounds.  This  Is  a  position 
the  American  people  have  always  teapeoted — 
not  only  In  questions  of  mllltsry  service  but 
In  other  large  lasues  of  public  policy:  the 
obligation  to  return  fugitive  slaves  to  their 
masters,  for  example. 

It  Is  a  principle,  too,  we  have  respected  In 
others.  It  U  not  the  "redooata "  who  laid 
waste  the  countryside  In  the  American  Revo- 
lution that  we  remember  and  admire,  but 
thoee  back  In  Britain  who  thought  the  war 
on  the  cdonles  a  wicked  war  and  refused  to 
have  any  part  In  It:  Jeffrey  Lord  Amherst, 
for  example,  who  refused  to  resume  active 
eervlce  against  the  AmnrtfauiB.  Lord  Admiral 
Keppd.  who  refused  to  serve  against  the 
Amftricana,  Lord  Fkvderlok  Cavendish,  wbo 
sat  the  war  out.  the  Earl  of  Elflngham.  who 
turned  in  his  commission  rather  than  fight 
In  America — and  was  thanksd  for  tbls  by  the 
ootporatlons  of  London  and  Dublin  I 

a.  Nor  can  we  overlook  another  considaa- 
tlon.  In  many  ways  the  deserters  and  draft 
avolders  of  today  are  like  the  "premature 
antlfasdste"  of  the  1980b,  who  suffered  per- 
secution dtiring  the  Joeeph  McCarthy  era  be- 
cause they  had  f otigbt  tasclam  abroad  before 
the  country  caught  up  with  them.  May  we 
not  say  that  most  of  those  who  have  deserted 
or  gone  underground  merdy  took  "iwema- 
turely"  the  position  that  most  Americans 
now  take;  more,  that  they  took  prematurely 
the  position  that  the  government  Itsdf  now 
takes:  that  the  war  was  and  la  a  mistake, 
that  we  should  extricate  oiirselves  from  it  as 
expeditiously  aa  passible,  and  that  the  whole 
enterprise  of  fighting  a  war  designed  prt- 
marUy  to  "contain"  China  looks  absurd  at 
a  time  when  our  Presldsnt  has  gone  to  COilna 
to  arrange  closer  relations  with  bar?  May  not 
the  deserters  and  evaders  dalm  that  tbslr 
error  Is  to  have  been  ahead  of  pubUc  c^iln- 
lon  and  of  government  policy,  and  tbat  it 
should  be  easy  to  forgive  this  error? 

3.  There  is  a  third  oonsldaratlon  which  af- 
fecte  a  substantial  number  of  ttiose  with 
whom  amnesty  Is  now  dsslgnsd  to  deal — a 
group  who  may  be  designated  premature 
mpral  objectors.  For  as  we  all  know,  the  legal 
Interpretation  of  what  constitutes  acceptable 
objection  on  grounds  of  conscience  has 
changed.  That  change  began  as  early  as  1965, 
In  the  notable  case  of  the  VS  v.  Seeger  (380 
US  163) ,  which  extended  exemption  from  the 
draft  to  those  who  embraced  a  "belief  In  and 
devotion  to  goodness  and  virtue  for  their  own 
sakes,  and  a  rellgloua  faith  in  a  purely  ethi- 
cal creed." 

Speaking  through  Mr.  Justice  Clark  the 
Court  held  that  Seeger  was  entitled  to  ex- 
emption "because  be  decried  the  tremendous 
aplrltual  price  man  muat  pay  for  his  wllUng- 
ness  to  destroy  human  Ufe."  But  in  1965 
the  Court  atiU  required,  aa  a  legal  basis  for 
exemption,  some  belief,  however  vague  or 
remote.  In  a  Supreme  Being.  By  1970,  how- 
aver,  the  Court  was  prepared  to  accept  moral 
and  ethical  scruples  against  the  war  aa  meet- 
ing the  requirements  that  the  Congress  had 
set  for  exemption  on  account  of  conscience. 
That  requirement,  wrote  Justice  Black,  "ex- 
empto  from  military  service  all  those  whose 
consciences,  spurred  by  deeply  held  moral, 
ethical  or  religioiu  belUfa  [italics  mine], 
would  give  them  no  rest  or  peace  If  they 
allowed  themselves  to  becoms  a  part  of  an 
instrument  of  war"  (308  US  3S3.  at  344) . 

Clearly  if  thoee  whose  (q>poeltlon  to  war 
la  based  not  on  formal  religious  bellefa  but 
on  moral  and  ethical  prlndplea  are  now 
exempted  from  service,  then  thoee  with  the 
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same  beUets  who  were  denied  CO  exemption 
In  the  past  have  an  almost  Irresistible  claim 
on  us  for  pardon  or  amnesty. 

There  are,  to  be  sure,  some  serious  objec- 
tions to  be  met.  Not  the  objectlona  liiq>lred 
by  passion,  by  prejadloe,  or  vlndletiveneaa: 
tbeae  Ikitist  be  left  to  tkat  religion  which  so 
voMDj  feel  the  deserters  and  evaders  have 
flouted,  or  to  the  healing  force  of  time;  but 
objections  based  on  oonalderatlona  of  public 
poUoy.  It  la  aUeged,  for  exan4>le,  that  a 
sweeping  amnesty  wotild  somehow  lower  the 
morale  of  the  armed  services.  Quite  aside 
from  the  observation  that  it  Is  dllBcult  to 
see  bow  that  morale  could  be  any  lower  than 
It  now  appears  to  be.  It  la  proper  to  aay  tbat 
there  la  no  objective  evldenoe  to  support 
this  argument.  It  does  not  appear  tbat  am- 
neaty  worked  thla  way  In  the  past,  in  those 
relatively  few  Instances  where  it  was  applied 
while  the  war  was  stlU  going  on.  Nor  is  it 
Irrelevant  to  note,  for  what  it  is  worth,  that 
there  Is  strong  aupport  for  amnesty  from 
several  veterans'  organisations  today. 

But  would  a  sweeping  amnesty  make  it 
more  difficult  for  the  United  States  to  recruit 
or  draft  an  army  for  another  war?  Such 
speculations  are  what  Lincoln  caUed  "per- 
nicious abstractions" :  certainly  Lincoln's  uae 
of  amnesty  did  not  appear  to  have  any 
effect  i^atever  in  later  wars. 

There  Is  a  further  point  here.  Is  there  not 
something  to  be  said  for  putting  govemn>ent 
on  notice,  as  it  were,  that  if  It  plunges  the 
nation  Into  another  war  like  the  Vietnam 
war.  It  wlU  once  again  be  In  for  trouble? 
After  all,  governments,  like  Individuals,  muat 
learn  by  their  mlatakea,  and  though  the 
procesa  of  teaching  government  not  to  make 
mW*^«<  is  often  hard  on  those  who  under- 
take It,  it  la  alao  often  very  uaefnl.  Southern 
atatea  no  longer  threaten  to  accede;  Congress 
no  longer  threatens  to  establish  military 
government  In  atatea  that  do  not  behave 
themaelvea;  wbatever  we  may  think  about 
the  dangers  of  alodhollsm.  w«  no  longer  try 
what  was  once  oaUed  "the  noble  experiment" 
of  Frdhlbltton.  If  ttie  war  in  Southeast  Asia 
Is  a  mistake  from  which  we  are  even  now 
eztilcatlnc  ounelves,  U  It  Just  that  we 
should  punMh  those  who— at  whatever 
coat — Whelped  to  drama Wa  that  mistake? 

For  almost  a  decade  now  our  nation  baa 
been  aorely  aflttetad.  Ttf  material  wounda 
are  not  aa  grievooa  aa  thoee  Inlllrted  by  tbe 
ClvU  War — not  for  Axnartoana  anyway — but 
the  psychok>glcal  and  moral  wounds  are 
deeper,  and  more  pervasive.  Tom  and  twist 
It  as  ws  may,  we  oome  back  always  to  tbe 
root  cause  of  our  malaise,  tbe  war.  If  we  are 
to  restore  hannony  to  our  society  and  unity 
to  our  nation  ws  should  pot  aatde  all  vln- 
dlottvansss,  aU  Inclination  for  jnuilshment, 
aU  attempts  to  cast  a  balancs  of  patriotism 
or  at  aaeitfles— a  task  to  which  no  mortal 
Is  oompeteDt— as  vnworthy  of  a  great  na- 
tion. Let  us  reeaU  rather  Lincoln's  admoni- 
tion to  Judge  not  that  we  be  not  Judged, 
and  with  malloe  toward  none,  with  charity 
for  all.  strive  on  to  bind  op  tbe  nation's 
wounds. 

UmrxD  Btum  Nanoif  ai. 

Si'uuaai  AasocuTioN. 

WatiMngtaH,,  D.C. 
Amnesty  has  beoome  a  pc^ralar  topic  of 
debate  with  the  supposed  winding  down  of 
the  war.  Clearly  tbe  Issue  cT  smnesty  la  an 
important  one,  to  be  resolved  along  wHh 
other  conslderaUons  raised  by  tbe  Vietnam 
War.  We  beUeve  that  tbe  cooaiflexltles  of  tbe 
war  are  k>  great  as  to  defy  computatton.  and 
that  ttiose  who  refueed  indoettoa  or  other- 
wise -eelsted  participation  in  tbe  war  should 
not  be  punished  for  pursuing  what  tbey  be- 
lieved to  be  the  only  honorable  ooune  of 
action.  But  we  are  concerned  lest  a  limited 
discussion  of  smnesty  obscure  ttie  other 
and  broader  lastna  of  tbe  war.  We  are  torn 
between  two  perceptions:  on  tbe  one  hand, 
we  reahm  tbat  amnesty  must  be  raised  as  an 
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laue  In  order  to  oTMite  a  poUtloal  cllia«te 
In  wblcb  It  c«n  be  rationally  dlsciused.  On 
the  otber,  simply  because  amneaty  baa  ila- 
toclcally  been  extended  at  the  end  at  a  rar, 
we  are  afraid  that  a  dUcuesion  of  amnaty 
at  thla  point  ml^ht  be  premature  and  ln<  or- 
rectly  create  the  Impreesion  that  the  U  do- 
cmna  War  la  ending;.  We  beUeve  that  im- 
neaty  should  be  extended  to  reelsters,  we 
believe  that  the  Nixon  Admlnlatratlon  shduld 
end  the  war.  But  the  first  cannot  hap  ten 
without  the  tecond,  and  the  second  does  lot 
seem  to  be  happening  at  all.  In  fact,  aU  av  01- 
able  erldence  points  more  towards  an  eect  la- 
tlon  than  towards  a  conclusion. 

We  speak  aa  students  and  as  young  peoj  tie, 
because  we  think  that  a  youth  penpeci  Ive 
should  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  discuss  on 
of  amnesty.  For  the  most  part,  those  i  ho 
would  be  most  directly  affected  by  an  ext  tn- 
slon  of  anmesty,  either  conditional  or  u  il- 
veraal,  have  not  been  coosulted.  Most  peo  >Ie 
will  agree  that  the  majority  of  all  Vletn  un 
War  reelsters  are  members  of  our  gene  a- 
tlon,  and  consequently  we  believe  It  our  «- 
sponslblllty  to  see  that  our  brothers  and 
sisters  are  treated  fairly.  This  ■tatementils 
not  meant  to  constitute  a  way  in  which  tola 
nation  can  abaolve  Itself  of  the  crime  agalt  it 
humanity  the  war  represents.  Instead,  It  Is 
meant  as  a  ttrst  step  toward  a  reallzatli  in 
of  our  reaponslblllty,  to  our  frlen<a, 
our  brothers  and  slaters,  and  our  whde 
generation. 

There  are  reasons  which  might  beat  be  d  !- 
scribed  as  p<dltlcally  expedient  to  Bi4>port  a 
demand  for  amneaty.  In  the  long,  troubl  )d 
years  of  the  Vietnam  War,  few  ccanmunltl  m 
have  eecaped  the  tragedy  of  lives  lost  aid 
careers  Interrupted:  few  oommunltlea  bare 
been  Bpuml  the  tensions  of  dissent  and  d  s- 
lllualonment.  Our  Isadera.  on  the  whole,  ha  re 
aggravated  rather  than  allevUted.  the  df- 
ferences  among  us.  The  oomplezltlea  of  li  i- 
putlng  blame  and  ascribing  honor  grow  wl  h 
each  new  revelation  about  the  orlglna  aj  d 
purpoae  of  the  war.  As  we  debate  Isau  is 
that  seem  increasingly  Insoluble,  the  prty  t- 
leoos  of  turning  our  society's  energies  ai  d 
rcsourcea  away  from  war  and  towards  socl  il 
Justice  become  more  acute.  We  can  lU  affoi  d 
to  waste  more  time  arguing  about  the  rlgh  ;- 
nees  or  wrongness  of  Individual  responses  o 
the  war  If  we  are  to  beal  thoae  differences  ai  d 
return  thla  nation  to  a  UnglenesB  at  purpo  n 
In  Its  pursuit  of  Justice. 

For  pragmatic  reasons,  then,  we  feel  that  a 
caU  for  amnesty  la  Justlflable.  aa  a  way  it 
retmlf ylng  the  Amerloan  society,  not  In  fc  r- 
getfulneas  but  in  acceptance  of  rasponi  I- 
blllty.  Reordering  priorities  and  leallgnli  g 
resources  la  a  masalTe  task,  but  w*  pezoel  « 
a  startlng-potnt  in  tb*  extension  of  amnea  y 
to  all  ladlvlduala  who  rsslsted  partlelpatli  n 
In  the  war.  This  Is  not  to  say  that  tbelis' 
was  the  (»Uy  honorable  response  to  the  moi  U 
dilemma  posed  by  the  war:  ve  reoognlse  ai  d 
reqMct  the  Inte^ty  of  many  who  chose  o 
fight  as  the  only  Justlflable  course  of  actio  i. 
But  we  believe  that  thoee  who  chose  to  r  i- 
slst  acted  with  equal  Justification,  s4d 
should  not  be  made  to  bear  the  legal  r#- 
sponslblllty  for  a  nation's  confusion.  We  sa;  : 
let  the  exiles  In  Canada  and  around  the  wori  1 
return  to  the  United  States  free  of  legal  In  - 
pedlnient.  Let  the  military  stockades  ax  d 
federal  penlUntlarlea  be  empUed  of  tho  • 
convicted,  or  currently  awaiting  trial  tcf, 
tbetr  refusal  to  support  the  war.  Let  the  i 
tary  and  dvU  records  of  all  reauters, 
aerten  and  dissenters  not  be  held  a^i 
them.  We  need  their  talents  and  energies 
badly  to  tolerate  a  class  of  political  exiles  J 
our  midst. 

But  there  Is  a  moral  Imperative  Involi 
hers,  too,  and  It  far  outwel^is  the  politics 
expediency.  And  that  Is  why  we  support 
unlvenal  amnesty  tbat  Is  uncoDdlUoE  al, 
automatls  and  noa-punltlve.  We  call  or 
unlvenal  amnasty  for  aU  tboss  who  rsslsl  id 
ths  Vietnam  War  In   vbatsirsr  faim.  ]mt 
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thers  be  no  mtstaklng  predssly  what  this 
means:  to  call  for  universal  amnesty  la  not 
to  "forgive  and  forget."  To  forgive  and  forget 
U  to  reject  the  reeponalbUlty  tbat  we  aa  a 
nation  must  bear  for  the  brutaUty  and  de- 
BtrucUon  we  have  perpetrated  on  the  peoples 
of  Southeast  Asia.  To  forgive  and  forget  Is 
to  leave  open  the  posstblUty  tbat  this  nation 
might  again  embai*  on  a  disastrous  foratgn 
poUcy  su^  aa  the  one  which  dictated  Amerl- 
oan mvolvement  In  this  war.  And  we  must 
never  allow  such  a  war  to  be  waged. 

On  the  contrary,  we  miut  force  this  nation 
to  recognise  and  accept  lU  reepooatblllty  for 
the  war  and  its  aftermath,  and  to  understand 
that  part  of  Its  aftermath  Is  a  generation  of 
poUtloal  exllee:  exllea  because  they  refused 
to  participate  In  a  war  against  which  their 
Individual  consolenoes  argued,  and  against 
which  most  of  the  American  people's  sentl- 
mants  have  turned.  Kxlles  because  they  re- 
fused InduoOon,  or  fled  the  country,  or  de- 
serted the  military,  or  were  dismissed  from 
servloe  with  a  lees  than  honorable  discharge, 
or  otherwise  violated  civil  or  military  oodaa 
In  protesting  the  war.  XxUes  because  the 
American  government  persists  In  prosecuting 
and  Imprisoning  them.  KxUes  because  em- 
ployers reject  them,  communities  hanus 
them,  and  the  American  people  refuse  to  ac- 
cept their  collective  responsibility  and  Insist 
on  placing  the  sols  legal  responslbUlty  for 
the  war  on  the  very  people  who  refused  to 
wage  It. 

And  we  cannot  forget  tbat  theee  pec^M, 
at  very  great  personal  sacrlfloe,  awakened 
the  conscience  of  the  Amerloan  people.  They 
maintained  the  war  aa  an  Issue  before  the 
eyes  of  the  public.  Tbey  countered  every  in- 
stance of  Administrative  dnpUclty  with  their 
own  personal  sUtaments,  quiet  or  dramatle, 
of  the  truth.  In  the  10«0's,  while  many  of  ua 
trembled  to  put  even  our  personal  or  poUtl- 
eal  credlbUl^  on  the  line  to  c^poee  the  war, 
they  put  everything  on  the  line — their 
homea.  tbetr  famlUss  sod  friends,  their 
careen,  tbelr  freedom,  their  honor.  We 
would  betray  their  oonvleUons  if  we  pro- 
poeed  to  the  American  people  that  they  for- 
give and  forget.  On  the  contrary,  we  Insist 
tbat  a  universal  amnesty  would  bave  such 
far-reaoblng  ramlflcatlona  tbat,  far  from 
obliterating  tbelr  recorda  and  forgetting  the 
crlala  of  consdeooe  through  which  the  war 
forced  tbsm.  the  whole  society  would  be 
compelled  to  bear  the  burden  of  oonsdenoe 
theee  men  and  women  now  oairy. 
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Many  categorlea  of  reelsters  and  dissenters 
would  be  covered  by  a  universal  amnesty.  Be- 
slsters,  who  fled  the  country  or  went  under- 
groimd,  and  accepted  exiles  rather  than  bear 
arms,  constitute  the  category  on  whleb  the 
most  emphasis  is  jdaced  by  legislators  and 
the  media.  There  are  between  70,000  and 
100,000  young  Americans  exiled  In  Canada  or 
abroad  who  are  unable  to  return  to  the 
United  Statea  without  facing  proeecutlon. 
They  sbovUd  be  allowed  to  retxirn  to  this 
country  free  of  legal  Impediment.  There  are 
some  8,500  reelsters  who  either  are  serving 
or  have  served  sentence  In  federal  peniten- 
tiaries for  refusing  to  register  or  accept  In- 
duction; their  sentences  should  be  termi- 
nated and  their  records  wiped  clean.  There 
are  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  men  and 
women  who  have  been  proeecuted,  fined  and/ 
or  Imprisoned  for  civilian  acts  of  resistance 
to  the  war.  Their  eentences  should  also  be 
commuted,  and  their  records  likewise  wiped 
clean.  That  ia  not  to  say  that  in  eraaing  the 
legal  itigma  from  their  record*,  toe  thould 
erase  their  stories:  the  witness  they  bore  to 
the  American  people  should  be  preeerved  aa 
our  best  assurance  against  Just  such  a  fu- 
ture war  as  this. 

There  are  otber  categories  of  reelsters  who 
receive  less  press  ooverage  and  less  pui}Uo 
sympathy,  and  ws  ars  partloularty  «ii>i«>tit. 
tbat  tbey  be  included  in  a  universal  amnasty. 


Api>arently  the  media  finds  ■<«»««*>»tng  moN 
roBsantlc,  or  at  least  more  newsworthy.  In  the 
plight  of  the  teaister  in  JaU  for  clearly  artleu- 
lated  reasons  of  oonsclsnos,  or  tbs  fate  of  tbs 
szlle  In  Canada  wbo  fled  his  country  ratbar 
than  register  or  acoept  Induction.  And  ysfe 
there  are  thousands  of  men  who  are  cun«nt^ 
serving  time  or  awaiting  trial  in  military 
atookades  for  violations  of  the  military  eods, 
or  who  were  rtlimlssed  from  the  military  wltb 
lesa  than  honorable  dischargee,  or  who  de- 
serted the  miUtary,  all  of  whom  should  bs 
included.  Tbese  men  bave  been  unjustly  «s> 
eluded  from  consideration  under  most  of  the 
pending  amneaty  bUla.  aa  exclusion  i4>par- 
ently  rationalised  by  m^i«t*t»itng  that  many 
of  them  violated  the  mlUtery  codes  for  rea- 
sons other  than  direction  om>osltlon  to  the 
Vietnam  War.  Tbat  is,  we  believe,  a  bogus 
argument.  There  U  a  direction  relatlonablp 
between  America's  aggression  against  tbs 
people  of  Indochina  and  its  repression  of  serv- 
icemen. In  a  society  where  the  government 
aUowa  its  dtlaena'  constitutional  rights  to 
be  abrogated  by  the  military,  there  should  be 
little  surprise  when  It  abrogates  the  most 
basic  human  rl^ta  of  peofde  abroad.  Viewed 
from  tbat  perspective,  it  seems  clear  and  rea- 
sonable tbat  opposition  to  a  repressive  and 
Inhuman  mllltiry  la  a  corollary  of  opposition 
to  that  military's  repreeslve  and  inhuman 
activities  abroad. 

There  are  yet  more  serious  reasons  for  in- 
sisting tbat  thoee  who  violated  military  oodee 
during  the  ooiiree  of  the  war  be  included  In 
a  oaU  for  universal  amnesty.  We  will  be  very 
speolfle  about  this:  for  every  young  man  from 
a  middle-class  background  who  had  the  bene- 
flt  of  a  student  deferment,  or  access  to  finan- 
cial resourcee  and  legal  counsel  to  secure  a 
conscientious  objector  status  or  otherwise 
avoid  mductlon,  there  Is  a  young  man,  often 
from  a  poor  or  wcrklng-daas  background, 
often  non-white,  who  was  Inducted  In  his 
place.  For  every  young  man  wbo  had  the 
iMneflt  of  an  understanding  draft  board  that 
supported  his  case  against  induction,  there 
Is  a  young  man  wbo  had  to  face  a  wholly 
unaympathetlc  and  often  racUt  board  that 
forced  him  Into  tbs  military.  Most  young  peo- 
ple wbo  were  successful  in  tbelr  flf^t  to  avoid 
induction  recognise  that  tbsirs'  was  a  luxury 
afforded  to  few  in  this  society,  and  we  believe 
tbey  ahare  our  conviction  that  men  not  ao 
fortunate  as  tbey  shotdd  be  fully  exonerated 
and  reoompensated. 

And  there  is  a  case  to  be  made,  too,  for 
men  wbo  wlUln^y  entered  the  military  and 
only  later  realised  tbat  their  ooneeienoee 
would  not  permit  them  to  perform  the  ac- 
tions their  superiors  demanded.  If  we  aa  a 
nation  have  come  only  so  lately  to  a  real- 
isation that  this  was  wrongly  conceived  and 
shamefully  fougbt.  can  we  in  aU  conscience 
condemn  the  soldier  wbo  arrived  at  the  oon- 
oluslon  after  bs  was  in  ssrvloet  There  should 
be  no  dlffarantlatlon  bstwaan  tbs  draft  re- 
slstar  and  tbs  mJlltary  dsssrtar  or  tbs  dte- 
booorably  dlsobargsd.  Tlis  issue  is  not 
whether  one  is  more  cr  less  guilty  for  follow- 
ing tbs  dictates  of  bis  eonsclence  at  an  ear- 
liar  or  later  time  In  bis  Ufe:  the  choice  tbey 
bave  made  is  eesentlaUy  the  sams.  Why 
should  these  men  shoukisr  tbs  responslbUlty 
for  tbs  war,  when  the  country  aa  a  whole 
has  not  yet  truly  aooepted  Its  moral  rsspon- 
slbUtty  for  destroying  a  oountry  and  lU  peo- 
ple for  generations  to  ooms  In  the  name  of 
freedom? 

The  queetlon,  then,  is  not  one  of  who  shall 
be  Inoluded,  but  who  shall  be  excluded,  from 
a  imlversal  amnesty.  A  unlvenal  amneety  Is 
by  definition  one  with  the  broadeet  poeslUe 
soope.  and  should  exclude  only  those  who 
are  actually  reeponslble  for  committing  war 
Crimea  and  those  wbo  committed  a  crime 
against  human  Ufe. 

lOTROD 

We  beUsve  tbat  universal  amnssty  should 
be  extended  as  soon  as  possible,  and  no  later 
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than  the  conclusion  of  hostUitieB  In  Soutb- 
saat  Asia,  whether  that  truee  Im  declared  or 
de  tueto,  and  that  sucb  amneety  ebould  bs 
automatlo:  tbat  la.  tbe  dedaratton  AaU  be 
ImmedlaU  and  oomprebenslve  and  without 
the  Intervention  of  any  board  or  ^'^mmlaainn 
We  are  strongly  opposed  to  making  the  ex- 
tension of  amnesty  a  case-by-caae  process 
of  examination  and  Judgment.  In  the  first 
Iriaoe,  a  ease-by-caae  examination  and  Judg- 
ment would  dearly  tie  up  any  commission 
In  red-tape  for  generations  to  come,  simply 
by  virtue  of  tbe  sheer  numbers  Involvsd.  In 
the  eecnmd  place,  because  our  perception  of 
unlvereal  amneaty  Is  based  on  the  proposi- 
tion that  oil  Americans  must  shoulder  the 
responslbUlty  for  the  war,  we  doubt  that 
there  la  any  board  that  is  qualified  to  sit  In 
Judgment  upon  resister,  deeerters  and  dls- 
ssnten.  And  finally,  such  a  caae-by-cass  ap- 
proach would  place  at  a  great  dlaadvactage 
thoee  men  and  women  who  did  not  have  ac- 
cess to  proper  oounsel  and  advice,  or  who, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  were  not  as  ad^>t 
as  others  In  articulating  their  individual 


Instead,  we  beUeve  that  only  an  immediate 
and  automatto  extension  of  amnesty  would 
be  a  fair  and  bonoraUe  way  of  reserving  the 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  cases  that  would 
arise  In  the  event  that  amneety  became  a 
reality. 

HOW-PU  M  ITl VS  AICNXSTT 

We  do  not  find  acceptable  any  proposal 
about  a  punitive  amneety  which  would  re- 
quire resisters,  deeerters,  the  dishonorably 
dtscharged,  and  the  dissenters  to  perform 
eome  form  of  alternative  service  as  a  way 
of  discharging  his  or  her  obligations  to  so- 
ciety. On  tbe  contrary,  a  universal  amnesty  is 
a  smaU  first  step  towards  reoompensatlng 
these  individuals  for  the  personal  saerl- 
fioes  they  were  compelled  to  make  In  re- 
sponding to  the  moral  dUemma  raised  by  the 
war.  Furthermore,  It  Is  understandably  ques- 
tionable whether  the  majority  of  tbese  tndl- 
Tlduala.  who  assumsd  tbe  atanoe  tbey  did 
beca\ue  It  was  the  only  possible  moral  re- 
sponse. woiUd  sacrifice  their  convlotlons  and 
acoept  public  penance,  and  thus  tadtly  ac- 
knowledge guUt.  The  only  aooeptable  am- 
nesty, then,  ia  an  onoondltlonal  and  non- 
punltlve  one  which  Is  not  so  much  grounded 
In  a  wllllngnees  to  forgive  but  a  desire  to 
reoompensate. 

COKCLUSIOM 

It  bss  been  said  that  the  United  Statee 
government  could  not  loglcaUy  extend  a  uni- 
versal amnesty  without  calling  for  the  res- 
urrection of  tbe  dead.  Tbat  is  perhaps  true. 
but  only  If  In  calling  for  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead  as  a  form  of  amnesty,  we  remember 
tbat  the  Vletnsmeee  dead  are  surdy  as  de- 
serving of  tAftrnptnaatlffn  as  an  tbs  Ameri- 
can dead.  We  mourn  tbe  dead,  mourn  them 
ss  vlolttans  of  a  mlsguldsd  fonlgn  policy,  and 
surely  there  is  a  Uttle  part  in  each  of  us 
tbat  we  could  erase  aU  tbe  effect  of  the  war. 
But  we  know  we  cannot  wlah  away  what  was, 
any  more  than  we  can  ever  permit  ourselves 
to  forget  what  waa  and  U.  And  like  Mother 
JtMiee.  we  feel  oompelled  to  pray  for  the 
dead  and  fight  like  heU  for  the  living.  Secu- 
ring a  universal  amnesty  for  our  brothers 
and  sisters  is  one  component  of  that  struggle. 

An  so  we  caU  upon  the  Congress  to  pn- 
pan  Itsslf  for  the  enactment  of  anmesty 
legislation,  but  to  reoognlas  VbaX  tbelr  pri- 
mary nvonslblltty  at  pnssnt  is  to  snaet 
leglslatton  tbat  would  faros  the  government 
to  withdraw  aU  UjB.  troops  -ground,  sea  and 
air  f oroee — ^trom  Tnrtofthina.  and  to  wttbdnw 
aU  other  eoonomle  and  mOltary  support  from 
the  present  Saigon  government.  And  we  caU 
upon  the  Preeldent.  and  aU  who  would  be 
Preeldent,  to  aupport  tbe  movement  for  am- 
nesty as  a  step  towards  healing  the  division 
of  tbs  Amsrloaa  psopls,  but  to  reocgnlae 
tbat  tbe  Ibrst  stsp  towards  tme  rseonelUa- 
tlon  can  only  be  the  oonduslon  of  the  war. 


BXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

And  flnaUy,  ws  call  upon  tbs  American  peo- 
ple to  mularstand  tbat  mutual  pardon  In  tbs 
form  of  amnssty  Is  crucial  to  the  restoration 
of  untty  In  am  natlan.  trat  to  rsoognlae  that 
ths  f ocgtvensss  of  tbs  Tndnrbina  people  can 
only  be  won  by  rapidly  and  wboUy  removing 
the  burden  of  war  which  ws  bave  vlatted 
\qx»n  them  for  so  many  ysars. 


Masch  S9.  1073. 
Congressman  Bslla  Aazxra, 
UJ5.  House  o/  Repreaentativet, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

On  behalf  of  the  American  BxUe  Commu- 
Ity  In  Wlnnepeg.  Manitoba,  Canada,  we 
wish  to  exprees  our  vigorous  support  for  tbe 
Amneety  Bill  that  you  are  Introducing  as 
you  know  we  firmly  I>elleve  that  ending  tbe 
war  Is  the  first  priority  and  that  a  mean- 
ingful amneety  is  a  postwar  Issue.  However 
we  fed  It  Is  neceaaary  to  have  Introduced  at 
this  time  a  broadly  based  non-punltlve  bUl 
that  can  offset  the  inept  bills  of  Senator 
Tart  and  Bepreaentatlve  Koch  for  taking 
our  concerns  and  the  concerns  of  all  tbe 
vlctlma  of  tbe  war  to  heart.  We  i^plaud  you. 
It  wUI  only  be  through  oourageotia  and  oon- 
structlve  acts  such  as  youn  tbat  ths  Unltsd 
SUtee  may  be  able  to  make  peaoe  with  Itsslf 
and  the  world. 

Wlnnepeg  Committee  to  assist  war 
Objectors. 

Patbick  Cook,  Coordinator, 
Tnc  Malomxt,  Social  Worker. 


DEVELOPMENT  OP  LOST  RIVER 
MINERAL  RBBOURCEB 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 


or 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  BBI^SSKNTATIVXS 
Thmrtdag.  Aprtt  20,  1972 

Mr.  BEQICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Alaslca 
Rural  Development  Council  recently 
passed  a  resolution  ccmceming  devel(v- 
ment  of  Lost  River  mineral  resources. 
At  this  site  a  sizable  commercial  mineral 
deposit  has  been  located,  and  derelop- 
ment  of  this  mine  would  provide  300  Jobs. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  area  and  western 
Alaska  are  in  dire  need  of  a  chance  to 
enter  gainful  employment  to  lift  them- 
selves above  a  subsistoice  and  welfare 
economy  and.  therefore,  the  development 
of  this  mine  site  would  be  a  great  boon 
to  the  area.  I  am  inserting  into  the 
Record  a  copy  of  the  resolution. 
RcsoLunow  CoNcxaMmo  DBVxLOPiairr  or 
Lost  Rivn  Mzmaia  Rxsouscxs 

Whereaa  a  slseable  commercial  mineral  de- 
poeit  has  been  Identlfled  and  explored;  and 

Whereas  the  Seward  Peninsula  of  the  State 
of  Alaska  Is  lacking  In  employment  opportu- 
nitlee;  and 

Whereaa  a  mine  to  devdop  this  depodt 
would  provide  800  Jobs;  and 

Whereaa  tbe  Inhabitants  of  the  area  and 
Weatern  Alaska  are  In  dire  need  of  a  chance 
to  enter  gainful  employment  to  lift  them- 
sdvea  aI>ove  a  subsistence  and  welfare  econ- 
omy and  enter  Into  an  Improved  style  of 
living;  and 

Whereas  the  State  would  derive  Income 
through  normal  corporation  taxee;  and 

Wbereaa  the  Seward  Peninsula  would  bene- 
flt  from  Improved  ahipplng  facUitlee:  and 

Whereaa  the  lack  of  an  established  com- 
munity ait  the  dte  provides  an  on>ortuntty 
for  a  totally  planned,  modem  eommnnlty 

Now  therefore  be  it  reeolved  that  the  Alaska 
Rural  Devdopment  Council  hereby  reqncets 
the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Alaaka  to  direct 
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those  commlasloners  and  dlreetors  concerned 
with  rural  and  Industrljd  development,  com- 
munity and  health  and  social  services,  envl- 
ron mental  protection.  State  planning  and 
legal  ssrvloes  to  lend  the  Loet  River  Mining 
Corporation  aU  poeslble  aaslstance  in  getting 
the  devdopment  underway;  and 

Further  tbat  effort  be  expended  to  develop 
fuU  aervlees,  public  docking  and  community 
fadUtleB  to  complement  such  a  development. 


TONY  RIOS— VETERANO 


HON.  ALAN  CRANSTON 

OF  CAUVOBMIA 
IN  THE  SENAn  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  AjnH  20,  1972 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
one  of  Lo8  Angeles'  truly  remarkable 
citizens,  Mr.  Tony  Rlos,  president  of  the 
statewide  Community  Service  Organiza- 
tion. 

Tony  Rlos  has  been  working  devoted- 
ly and  determinedly  for  his  fellow 
ChtcanoB  almost  all  of  his  life.  The  East 
Los  Angeles  Cbapter  of  CSO.  of  which  he 
has  been  the  principal  leader  since  its 
fonnation.  is  the  oldest  community 
group  serving  Mexican-Americans  in 
Los  Angeles.  It  has  served  as  a  model  for 
cooamunity  groups  all  over  the  State. 

Tony  Rioe'  long,  dedicated  service  has 
been  recognized  by  the  Loe  Angles 
Times  in  an  article  puUlshed  Sunday. 
April  9.  1972.  I  ask  nnanhiwas  consent 
that  the  article  be  i»lnted  in  the  Rbcoko. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoao. 
as  follows: 
Toiirr  Bna— A  '^sibluvo"  or  Barrus  worn 

Cmcairos — CoMmnnrr  Bbbvicb  Oaour  Hx 

Hsans    Han    Its    BsoiMwum    m    Boti.x 

Htaoan  m  1M7 

(By  rtank  Od  Obno) 

In  the  ranks  of  Cbloano  aoUvlsts,  wbo  range 
from  the  ooneervatlve  to  tbe  radical.  Tony 
Rlos  stands  out  as  one  of  the  genuliM  "vet- 


Tbe  57-year-<dd  president  of  the  statewide 
Community  Service  Organisation  has  been 
organising  alnce  the  ISSOs.  starting  with 
early  efforts  to  organise  fdlow  farmworken 
in  Ventura  County,  and  then  In  man  suc- 
ceaaful  efforts  to  unlonlee  tbe  local  sted 
Industry. 

In  1SK7.  he  was  one  of  a  handful  of  Boyle 
Heights  reddents  (he  baa  lived  on  tbe  east 
side  the  last  38  years)  wbo  formed  the  state's 
first  CSO  chapter. 

He  baa  remained  ever  stnoe  with  tbe  Eaat 
Loa  Angdea  CSO.  tbe  oldeet  oontlnuoudy 
active  Chleano  community  group  in  tbe 
nation's  largest  bairto. 


"Hie  local  Ch^ter  odebrated  its  3Stb  an- 
niversary last  month  In  conjunction  with 
CaO%  aoth  statewide  convention  at  tbe  Loe 
Angdes  Convention  Center. 

The  campaigns  the  SS  local  080  chapters 
have  engaged  in  over  tbe  last  two  decades  are 
as  vsiled  as  the  barrloa  tbey  an  based  In, 
from  smaU  farming  towns  m  tbe  Central  Val- 
ley to  Inner  city  areas  like  Bast  Los  Angdes. 

As  tbe  orlgtnal  chapter,  however,  the  Loe 
Angdes  chapter,  headquartered  at  3890  Wblt- 
tler  Blvd.,  has  often  earved  aa  a  teetlng  ground 
and  modd  for  community  aervloe  plana  even- 
tually addled  in  ottier  areas. 

Among  CSO^s  more  notable  efforts: 

Periodic  voter  reglstnUon  drives  that  Rloa 


r 
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8»ld  have  r«gUt«r«<l  doM  to  tuOf  a  miilon 
ICaxlcan-Amerlcans  throughout  the  sta)*. 

A  self -supporting  credit  union  with  a  weta 
of  more  than  $00,000. 

A  self-supporting   buyers   club,   wltA    11 
branches  in  the  state,  which  purchases  fggs, 
meat  and  other  goods  wholesale  and 
them  at  discount  to  low-lncome  famllle^. 

Two  low-Income  housing  projects.  Botl  are 
due  to  begin  construction  soon  In  Tulare  1113 
units)  and  San  Bernardino  (36  units)  with 
the  CSO  working  In  partnership  with  Id 
developers.  CSO  planners  hope  similar  pioj- 
ects  planned  for  the  future  will  be  run  |  by 
CSO  alone. 

POOL  KKSOtntCES 

Also  planned  for  the  near  future  ill  a 
CSO  political  arm  to  pool  resources  from 
throughout  the  state,  both  In  terms  of  tale  at 
and  money,  and  bring  them  to  bear  In  lo<  al 
political  campaigns  for  Mexlcan-Amerlc  m 
candidates. 

In  lU  36  yean,  CSO  also  has  initiated  n  ii- 
merous  public  Interest  lawsuits,  Includl  ig 
police  malpractice  cases.  It  has  ^wnsoi  >d 
citizenship  classes,  organlaed  nelghborho  id 
Improvement  projects  and.  In  general,  wag  td 
Its  own  guerrllls-style  war  on  poverty  a  td 
other  problems  In  the  Mexlcan-Amerlc  m 
community,  long  before  such  efforts  beoa:  ae 
common. 

CSO's  first  success  was  a  solitary  but  aloU- 
flcant  one — helping  In  the  election  In  II  4B 
of  the  first  Mexican-American  to  serve  on  '  be 
Los  Angeles  City  Council  In  70  years. 

tT.S.  Rep.  Edward  Roybal  (D-Callf.)— an 
original  CSO  member — was  the  winner  In 
that  campaign.  Thanks  In  part  to  sub  se- 
quent realignment  of  council  districts,  R  ly- 
bal  remains  the  last  Mexican-American  to 
have  aat  on  the  City  Council. 

Rlos  said  It  was  an  unsuccessful  oouoi  11- 
manlr,  campaign  by  Roybal  In  1947  tl  lat 
stirred  a  group  of  his  supporters  to  fori  i  a 
permanent  group  that  would  work  at  >r- 
ganlzlng  Mexican-Americans  for  commui  Ity 
action.  I 

The  thrust  of  CSO  In  its  early  yeara  was 
highly  political,  centered  around  voter  rei  ;ls- 
tration  drives  and  local  campaign  efforts. 

Among  the  new  CSO  leaders  was  an  ip- 
and-comlng  former  farmworker  and  be  no 
street  tough  from  San  Jose — Cesar  Cbeve: ;. 

Chavez  organized  for  CSO  some  10  yi  ars 
before  moving  on.  in  1982.  to  his  now  fam  >us 
campaign  to  unionize  farm  labor. 

While  leaders  like  Chavez  and  Roybal  h  tve 
moved  on,  still  maintaining  piersonal  coni  ict 
with  CSO,  Rtos  has  remained. 

He  has  stayed  to  not  only  watch  CSO  gi  >w. 
but  to  observe  an  often  startling  growtt  In 
the  activism  of  the  Mexican-American  ci  m- 
muntty. 

"There  have  been  lots  of  changes."  the 
native  of  Calexloo  said."  Many  more  pei  pie 
are  active  now  and  interested  in  oommu  Uty 
affairs." 

He  has  even  seen  Chicano  leadership  n  ach 
out  of  the  barrios  to  involvement  In  a  Mt» 
and  national  affairs. 

He  laughs  now  when  he  recalls  ttiat  **lt 
used  to  be  difficult  to  get  people  organ  zed 
about  putting  In  a  stoplight." 

The  veteran  activist  credits  this  Increi  sed 
awareness  to  aeoood  and  third  genera  Ion 
Mexican-Americans.  , 

"The  older  generations  that  came  hei »  at 
the  turn  of  the  century  never  gave  up  I  heir 
dreams  of  returning  home  to  Mexico,'  he 
said. 

But  World  War  n  convinced  many  of  liat 
older  generation's  children  that  "they  to\  ght 
for  this  country,  so  they  had  some  rl|  bts. 
They  had  a  stake  in  It  even  if  their  pax  ints 
had  been  executed  by  the  majority." 

nw  KXLrraaT 
Now  a  third  generation  Is  moving  wl  ;b  a 
militancy  that  Rloe  said  he  does  not  all  vys 
agree  with,  at  least  In  terms  of  taetloa. 
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"There  are  some  groups  (In  the  Chicano 
movement)  now  that  are  Just  talk,"  he  com- 
plained. 

Rlos  contends  that  some  militants  "Just 
demonstrate  and  talk  tough"  rather  than 
Joining  In  the  "long,  slow  process  of  build- 
ing barrio  power  and  learning  how  to  use  It." 

Nevertheless,  Bloe  said,  he  thinks  the 
Chicano  movement  "overall  Is  moving  In  the 
right  direction,"  and  that  activist  and  mili- 
tant campaigns— even  those  that  have  cre- 
ated some  turmoil — have  "helped  wake  up 
the  people  in  the  barrio  and  sensitize  the 
majority  community  outside  It." 

As  for  his  own  Involvement,  which  has 
lasted  "aU  my  life,"  Bios  said  he  "wouldn't 
want  to  do  anything  else." 

"I  haven't  taken  a  vacation  in  28  years," 
he  boasts,  "and  I  don't  need  one.  I  like  my 
work  too  much." 
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TAX  REFORM  AND  THE 
FOUNDATIONS 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

or  nxntoia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Thursday.  April  20,  1972 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  everybody  ia  for  tax  reform, 
especially,  it  seems,  in  those  years  divis- 
ible by  four;  and  1972  Is  no  exception. 
But  reforms  advanced  in  such  years  must 
be  examined  with  a  critical  eye.  for  they 
tend  to  Include  the  reckless  as  well  as  the 
reasonable,  the  p<dltical  as  well  as  the 
practical. 

I  think  we  should  be  especially  wary 
in  this  electioQ  year  of  the  quadrennial 
*7lew  Populists"  whose  ides  of  tax  reform 
is  to  le^kate  charitable  foundations  out 
of  existence.  These  so-called  New  Popu- 
lists are  parading  under  the  banner  of 
loophole-plugging  and  relief  for  the  little 
man,  and  yet  the  net  effect  of  some  of 
their  foundatlom-wrecUng  schemes 
would  be  to  create  new  pressures  for  Fed- 
eral tax  increases  to  fund  those  services 
now  being  supported  by  foundations.  For 
if  we  dry  up  foundation  support  for  pri- 
vate colleges,  hospitals,  and  service  orga- 
nizations, these  Institutions  will  either 
have  to  turn  to  public  support  or  termi- 
nate their  operations.  Either  way  the 
taxpayer  will  have  to  foot  the  bill  to  pro- 
vide these  vital  services. 

Mr.  Speaker,  rather  than  plunging  Into 
this  kind  of  plugging.  I  think  we  would 
be  better  advised  to  take  a  close  look  at 
what  effect  the  foundatlaii-related  pro- 
visions of  the  1969  Tax  Reform  Act  have 
had  on  foundations  and  private  philan- 
thropy. For  the  evidence  is  mounting  that 
these  provisions  have  had  the  unexpected 
effect  of  reducing  foundations  support 
for  nonprofit  educational,  cultural,  and 
service  orgtmlzatlons  which  are  already 
beginning  to  feel  the  financial  pinch. 

What  we  attempted  to  do  in  the  1069 
Tax  Reform  Act  was  to  eliminate  foun- 
dation abuses  of  their  tax-sheltered 
status.  But  it  now  appears  that  we  may 
have  been  guilty  of  overkill,  and  the  non- 
profit organizations  dependent  on  foun- 
dation support  are  the  innocent  and  un- 
intended victims. 

What  are  the  provisions  of  the  Tax  Re- 
form Act  which  have  had  this  crlppUng 


effect  on  foundation  giving?  First,  under 
the  new  law,  only  half  the  appreciation 
on  securities  used  In  foundation  funding 
la  now  deductible.  Furthermore,  the  gifts 
to  fund  a  foundatkm  may  not  exeeed  20 
percent  of  the  taxable  income  and  may 
not  be  spread  over  5  years  as  is  permitted 
in  the  case  of  gifts  given  directly  to  a 
charitable  organization.  These  provisions 
will  obviously  not  only  discourage  the 
formation  of  new  foundations,  but  will 
seriously  Jeopardise  the  continued  fund- 
ing of  existing  foundations.  And  this  in 
turn,  over  the  next  few  years,  will  threat- 
en the  survival  of  many  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations dependent  on  foundation  sup- 
port. 

Second,  foundations  are  now  subject  to 
a  4-percent  Fedo-al  excise  tax,  ostoulbly 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  the  Treasury 
funds  with  which  to  audit  the  foxmda- 
tlons.  And  yet,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
IRS  budget  figure  for  auditing  all  501(c) 
(3)  organizations  is  $18  million,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  revenues  from  this  foun- 
dation excise  tax  will  total  $27  million  in 
1971,  and  $40  million  in  1972  and  1973. 
Thus,  the  effect  of  this  so-called  audit 
fee  is  to  pillage  private  philanthropy  to 
the  tune  of  $40  million,  more  than  twice 
the  amount  required  for  the  auditing  it 
was  designed  to  finance. 

Earlier  this  year,  Carnegie  Corp.  Pres- 
ident Alan  Pifer,  in  paying  the  founda- 
tion's 4  percent  tax  for  1971  imder  pro- 
test, estimated  that,  in  his  words: 

If  the  tax  as  now  levied  continues  In  force, 
the  loss  to  potential  recipients  of  Carnegie 
grants  alone  will,  in  the  next  decade,  be  at 
least  $5  million,  and  the  loss  oX  grants  from 
all  foundations  at  least  half  a  billion  dollars. 

In  a  letter  to  Treasury  Secretary  Con- 
nally,  Pifer  went  on  to  say  that  the 
Carnegie  Corp's  $521,116,  1971  tax  bill 
"which  goes  into  the  general  revenues 
of  the  U.S.  Oovemment,  would,  without 
the  tax,  have  been  given  In  its  entirety 
to  colleges,  imiversltles,  medical  schools, 
and  other  charitable  institutions,  mostly 
under  private  control." 

I  think  Mr.  Plfer's  letter  deserves  Quot- 
ing even  further  here.  In  his  words: 

A  tax  on  foundations  strikes  at  the  very 
heart  of  pluraUan  by  ■Mft.tng  searoe  re- 
sources from  the  private  to  the  public  side 
of  the  ledger.  If  pluralism  Is  good  for  Amer- 
ica, a  tax  on  foundations  cannot  be.  It  is 
(or  that  simple  but  powertul  reason  I  re- 
main unalterably  opposed  to  the  tax. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  there  be  no  mistake 
about  it,  what  Is  at  Issue  here  Is  the  fu- 
ture of  private  philanthropy  and  the  sur- 
vival of  these  private  organliatlans 
which  rely  oo  this  support.  We  are  coa- 
fronted  with  a  most  basic  and  crucial 
public  policy  question,  and  that  Is 
whether  we  want  to  encoiu-age  more  pri- 
vate giving  as  a  strategy  for  solving  our 
eodal  problems,  or  whether- we  want  to 
rely  more  heavily  on  public  funding.  And 
a  rtfated  quastlan  is  whether  or  not  we 
want  to  preserve  our  private  educational, 
cultural,  and  service  organizations  with 
their  unique  identities  and  rich  diversity. 
For  their  fate  Is  certainly  linked  to  that 
of  charitable  foundations. 

Mr.  Bpeakm,  In  early  1969,  an  Inde- 
pendent oommisslan  comprised  of  pri- 
vate citizens  was  fermed  to  conduct  an 
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appraisal  of  American  philanthropy. 
Known  as  the  Oommlsskm  aa  Founda- 
tions and  Private  Philanthropy,  and 
funded  by  nmifoundatlon  sources,  the 
commission  was  chaired  by  Mr.  Peter  G. 
Peterson,  then  the  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Bell  and  Howell  and  currently  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce.  The  Commission 
concluded  that — 

The  public  interest  is  best  served  through 
a  strong  dutJ  system  of  private  giving  and 
government  funding  as  a  means  for  allocat- 
ing resources  for  the  general  welfare. 

Writing  in  the  preface  to  the  Com- 
mission report.  Foundations,  Private 
Giving  and  Public  Policy,  published  in 
1970,  Mr.  Peterson  observed  that — 

Even  if  all  the  follies,  excesses,  inequities 
and  abuses  charged  against  private  philan- 
thropy were  factually  true,  would  anything 
be  gained  if  private  philanthropy  were  "legis- 
lated out  of  existence?"  When  we  consider 
the  alternative  of  an  American  life  in  which 
private  philanthropy  no  longer  played  a  key 
role,  the  picture  that  looms  up  is  a  bleak 
one. 

Mr.  Peterson  went  on  to  write,  and  I 
quote: 

It  is  my  strong  Impression  that  In  the  past 
few  years  even  those  Individuals  who  are 
among  the  most  enthusiastic  advocates  of 
public  funding  for  general  welfare  programs 
have  been  forced  by  the  evidence  of  their 
own  senses  to  reduce  the  scale  of  the  social 
gains  they  anticipated  from  government  pro- 
grams alone.  They  have  been  forced  increas- 
ingly to  recognize  some  of  the  Inherent  lim- 
itations of  such  programs  and  to  look  more 
to  the  private  sector  and  local  forces  as  alter- 
native sources  of  Initiatives  bearing  on  the 
general  welfare. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  not  agree  with 
Mr.  Peterson  more.  "We  are,"  as  Presi- 
dent Mxon  put  it  in  his  inaugural,  "ap- 
proaching the  limits  of  what  Government 
alaae  can  do."  The  President  went  on  to 
say: 

Our  greatest  need  now  Is  to  reach  beyond 
Oovemment  to  enlist  the  legions  of  the  con- 
cerned and  the  committed.  What  has  to  be 
done  has  to  be  done  by  Oovemment  and  peo- 
ple together  or  it  will  not  be  done  at  all.  The 
lesson  of  past  agony  Is  that  without  the 
people  we  can  do  nothing;  with  the  people 
we  can  do  everything. 

It,  therefore,  makes  little  sense  to  me, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  should  be  con- 
sciousJb^  ptirsuing  a  policy  which  discour- 
ages private  philanthropy  and  which 
threatens  the  very  survival  of  these 
nonprofit  charitable  organizations  which 
have  contributed  so  much  to  our  coim- 
tiy  In  the  past,  and  which  have  such 
great  untapped  potential  for  the  future. 

When  the  Frenchman  Alexis  de  Toc- 
queville  visited  this  country  nearly  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  ago,  he  was  perhaps  most 
Impressed  by  the  manner  In  which  Amer- 
icans were  constantly  forming  volimtaiy 
assodatlans  for  such  a  wide  variety  of 
purpaees: 

To  give  entertainments,  to  found  aem- 
Inarlee,  to  buOd  Inns,  to  construct  churches, 
to  dllfuae  books,  to  send  mlaalonartea  to  the 
Antipodes:  in  thla  manner  they  found  hos- 
pttals.  prlaons  and  scboola. 

De  Tocquevllle  went  on  to  note  that 
such  Intellectual  and  moral  associations 
In  America  are  perhaps  even  more  neces- 
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sary  to  the  American  peoide  than  polit- 
ical and  industrial  associations.  In  his 
words: 

In  democratic  countries  the  science  of  as- 
sociation is  the  mother  of  science;  the  i>rog- 
reas  of  all  the  rest  depends  upon  the  prog- 
it 


Mr.  Speaker,  as  Is  the  case  with  so 
much  of  de  Tbcquevllle's  writing  on 
America,  this  still  rings  true  today.  Mr. 
David  F.  Freeman,  president  of  the 
Council  on  Foundations,  struck  a  similar 
note  recently  when  he  observed: 

Voluntary  organlaatlona  aa  we  know  them 
are  a  uniquely  American  idianomenon,  and 
their  wide  dlvenslty,  at  the  local,  state  and 
natlooal  level,  provide  opportunities  for  mil- 
lions of  our  citizens  to  give  time  and  talent, 
as  well  as  money,  to  worthwhile  cauaea. 

And,  speaking  more  directly  to  the 
issue  of  Government  tax  treatment  of 
idiilanthropy.  Mr.  Richard  H.  Wangerln, 
president  of  the  American  Symphony 
Orchestra  League  has  said: 

If  the  policy  of  Oovemment  tax  incentives 
for  giving  is  abandoned,  the  pubUc  caimot 
carry  these  burdens  from  private  funds,  and 
yet  another  tenet  of  the  {xrlnclplea  that  built 
this  nation — that  of  voluntary  assumption  of 
leadership  and  flnanolal  support  on  behalf  of 
the  public  good — ^wlll  have  disappeared  from 
our  national  scene.  Our  nation  will  be  the 
poorer  for  it. 

And  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  suggesting 
that  our  tax  treatment  of  foundations 
and  private  philanthropy  is  a  very  basic 
public  policy  issue  which  runs  to  the  very 
heart  of  our  society.  It  is  not  something 
which  should  be  brushed  aside  as  ir- 
relevant in  our  zeal  for  tax  reform  or  in 
our  haste  to  correct  certain  abuses.  It 
is  inseparably  tied  to  the  larger  question 
of  the  future  of  our  society  and  what  role 
the  private  sector  will  play  in  that  soci- 
ety. I  think  we  must  deal  with  this  policy 
questiton  in  tliat  context,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  a  good  way  to  begin  is  to  care- 
fully examine  the  impact  of  the  1969  Tax 
Reform  Act  on  foundations  and  private 
philanthropy. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  %>eaker,  I  have 
written  to  Chairman  Mnxs  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  earlier  this  week 
requesting  that  hearings  be  held  on  this 
subject.  I  am  encouraged  by  the  fact 
that  Chairman  Mills  has  already  an- 
nounced that  hearings  will  b^gln  on  May 
2  on  a  related  matter.  Hit.  14243  which 
I  cosponsored  with  Mr.  Stkxrgton  on 
March  29  of  this  year.  This  measure 
would  liberalize  existing  restrictions  on 
the  legislative  activity  in  which  a  501(c) 
(3)  organization  may  engage  without 
Jeopardizing  its  tax-exempt  status.  I 
commend  the  chairman  on  scheduling 
these  hearings,  and  I  would  hope  that  he 
would  see  fit  to  extending  them  Into  the 
area  which  I  have  discussed  today. 

I  have  also  written  this  week  to  Comp- 
troller General  Staats  of  the  GAO  re- 
questing that  a  study  be  conducted  on 
the  impact  of  the  1969  act  on  foimda- 
tlons'  philanthropy  and  that  the  GAO 
make  recommendations  for  corrective 
l^lslatlon  which  may  be  necessary  based 
on  the  findings  of  this  stu<^. 

At  this  point  In  the  Rxcoro,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  include  the  full  texts  of  those  two 
letters: 
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CoNcaass  or  thx  UNmo  States, 

House  or  BKPaaaiNTATiTOa, 
Waahirigton.  B.C..  Apnl  X8. 1972. 
Hon.  Wn.Bxm  D.  Mnxa, 

Chairman,  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Meant,  Waahington.  DX7. 

Dbsk  Ma.  CHAntMAK:  I  am  writing  to  vvge 
that  you  give  serious  consideration  to  con- 
ducting hearings  on  the  impact  of  the  1969 
Tax  Reform  Act  on  foundations.  I  have 
received  numerous  letters,  as  I  am  sure 
you  have,  indicating  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  relating  to  foundations  have  had  the 
effect  of  cutting  deeply  into  philanthropic 
activities  and  this  in  turn  is  causing  serious 
problems  for  private  colleges,  hoepltals  and 
other  cultural  and  service  organizations 
which  are  heavUy  dependent  on  gift  support. 

I  don't  think  the  Committee  in  any  way 
intended  to  kiU  private  philanthropy  when 
It  drafted  the  1909  Tax  Betorm  Act,  and  yet 
the  evidence  is  mounting  that  certain  pro- 
visions of  that  Act  have  dealt  a  cr^pllng 
blow  to  many  foundations,  and  In  some  in- 
stances, it  has  already  proved  fatal.  If  this 
trend  continues,  I  can  foresee  this  ulti- 
mately coating  the  taxpayer  dearly  as  pri- 
vate colleges,  hospitals  and  service  organ- 
laatlona are  forced  to  either  turn  from  pri- 
vate to  public  support,  or  terminate  their 
operations,  thus  creating  pressures  for  new 
public  institutions  to  perform  these  vital 
services.  Needless  to  say,  not  only  would 
such  a  situation  prove  costly,  but  would 
serloxisly  Jeopardize  the  diversity  and  inde- 
pendence of  these  institutions — factors 
which  have  made  an  invaluable  oontribu- 
tion  to  the  greatness  of  this  nation. 

Finally,  on  a  related  matter,  I  would  again 
urge  you  to  conduct  hearings  on  HA.  4906, 
the  Higher  Education  Gift  Incentive  Act, 
which  I  introduced  along  with  over  70  co- 
sponsors  on  February  35,  1971.  As  you  will 
recall,  this  legislation  would  allow  a  direct 
tax  credit  of  up  to  $100  for  individual  con- 
tributions to  colleges  and  universities,  and 
up  to  SS.OOO  for  corporate  gifts.  Again,  the 
theme  here  is  encouraging  rather  than  dis- 
couraging private  philanthropy. 

With  all  beat  wishes,  I  am 
Very  truly  yours, 

JOHK  B.  AKDiaSON, 

Jfember  of  Congreu. 

Coiraaaas  or  thx  Umxae  Statxs, 

HovsK  or  RmasnrxATZvss, 
WasMngUm,  DJO..  April  It,  1972. 
Hon.  Kljos  B.  BrAATs, 
ComptroUer  General  of  the  United  States, 

Oenerol  Accounting  Office,  Wa^ington, 

D.C. 
OsAB  Ma.  CoKVTaoixiB  Obvbial:  I  am  writ- 
ing to  request  that  the  Oeneral  Aooountlng 
Oflloe  oonduet  a  study  Into  the  Impact  of  the 
1969  Tax  Reform  Act  on  private  foundattons, 
particularly  with  regard  to  phUanthroplc  ac- 
tivities. It  has  been  called  to  my  attention  by 
representatives  of  various  private  colleges. 
ho^>ltals  and  service  organlxatlons  that  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  relating  to  foundations 
have  had  the  effect  of  curtailing  foundation 
giving  to  these  institutions  which  are  ao  de- 
pendent on  such  support.  It  Is  their  further 
contention  that  both  the  survival  of  some 
foundations  and  some  institutions  they  sup- 
port is  aerioualy  threatened  by  the  punitive 
provisions  of  the  Tax  nefoim  Act. 

WhUe  I  realise  that  it  would  be  a  nearly 
Impossible  task  to  survey  aU  foundations  and 
private  Institutions  which  rely  on  founda- 
tion giving,  it  seems  to  me  a  random  surrey 
of  aome  sort  would  be  feasible  and  useful 
for  the  puipoees  I  have  outlined.  I  would 
also  apprsdate  any  recommendations  OAO 
might  have  in  the  way  of  eorreetlve  legisla- 
tion which  may  be  necessary  based  on  the 
results  of  such  a  study.  My  primary  Intsnet 
In  this,  of  course.  Is  to  ensure  that  private 
giving  by  foundations  u  not  discouraged. 
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and  that  private  service  Institutions  #on- 
tlnue  to  receive  tills  valuable  form  of  flMU- 
clal  support, 
with  all  be3t  wishes.  I  am 
Very  truly  yours, 

JOHM  B.   AlTDKBaOM, 

Member  o/  Oongre^. 


ST.  PAUL  CHAMBER  0PP081 
BURKE-HARTKE 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

or  MINNKSOTA 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  RKPRKSKNTATIVXI 

Thursday,  April  20.  1972 


FRENZEL.  Mr. 


Speaker,  the  lit. 
Commeijce 

a 


ale 

(he 


Mr 

Paul.    Minn.,    Chamber    of 

board    of    directors    has    drafted 

thoughtful  resolution,  and  accompaztjr 

ing  letter  concerning  the  Foreign  Tirade 

and  Investment  Act  of  1972,  the  Bur! 

HartkeblU. 

I  commend  both  the  letter  and  (be 
resolution  to  my  colleagues 

Apiu.  6, 191  i. 
Ron.  WiujAK  FaKNzxi., 
U.S.  House  of  Repre$entatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Ma.  FaxNzxi.:  Please  find  encloei  d  a 
resolution  unanimously  adopted  by  tbe  B<  ard 
of  Directors  of  tbe  Saint  Paul  Area  Chan  ibor 
of  Commerce  expressing  opposition  to  tbe 
"Foreign  Trade  and  Investment  Act  of  lf72" 
(HJl.  10914.  S.  2593)  also  known  as  the 
Hartke-Burke  bUl. 

We  call  to  your  attention  tbe  Multlnatl  iiuU 
Enterprise  Survey  recently  completed  by  tbe 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  St  ktee 
showing  that  131  of  tbe  largest  firms  In  tbe 
United  SUtas,  Including  those  based  In  1  Un- 
nesota  and  tbe  Saint  Paul  metropoi  Itan 
area,  with  multinational  manufacturlnj  fa- 
cilities had  an  Increase  In  domestic  em]  loy- 
ment  of  31.1%  from  1960  to  1970  comp  wed 
to  a  national  average  rate  of  Increase  foi  the 
same  period  of  12.3%.  This  Is  entirely  In  »n- 
slstent  with  the  views  of  the  proponent  s  of 
this  bill  that  the  establishment  of  p]  uits 
abroad  has  resulted  In  fewer  jobs  in;  the 
United  States;  the  number  of  Jobs  has  in- 
creased,  not  decreased. 

These  same  firms  Indicated  their  prli  lary 
reasons  for  establishing  plants  abroad  f^ere 
1 )  to  provide  better  service  to  existing  i  lar- 
kets.  and  2)  to  overcome  tariff  and  tradi  re- 
strictions. Manufacturing  faculties  have  not 
been  established  abroad  to  take  advan  tage 
of  lower  labor  rates,  but  rather  to  seivloe 
and  supply  markeU  that  would  othei  ivlse 
be  closed  to  U.S.  products. 

The  protectionist  trade  proposals  of  tbe 
Hartke-Burke  blU  will  Inevitably  lead  td  re- 
taliatory Import  quotas  In  U.8.  goods.  »n- 
sequently  reducing  exports  and,  oorresp<  md- 
Ingly,  employment  In  our  export  Indiiat  ties. 

The  lateet  U.S.  Department  of  Comn  srce 
statistics  show  that  MlnnesoU  exports  i  ome 
$600  million  In  manufactured  goods  annt  ally 
providing  employment  for  some  44.000  Mr- 
sons.  The  export  of  MlnnesoU  manufact  ired 
products  has  increased  in  the  last  de  ade 
at  a  rate  more  than  double  that  of  tbe  rest 
of  the  UB.  The  high  level  of  Mlnne«  ta's 
export  Industry,  and  Its  accompanying  nn- 
ployment.  has  been  tbe  result  of  tbe  su<  mss 
and  growth  of  tbe  substantial  numbe  of 
multinational  and  export  companies  h<  ad- 
quartered  In  Minnesota  and  the  Saint  1  >aul 
area.  Should  the  Hartke-Burke  bUl  be  pa  ised 
Into  law,  it  Is  reasonable  to  expect  dli  Un- 
Ished  growth  of  these  Minnesota  based  c  }m- 
panles  and  correspondingly,  diminished  un- 
ployment. 

International  trade  wltlKnit  unreason  Me 
reatrlotlone   Is   Important   not   only  to  tbe 
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economy  of  tbe  United  States,  but  vltaUy  so 
to  tbe  economy  of  the  State  of  Minnesota 
and  the  metropolitan  area  of  Saint  PauL 
We  strongly  urge  you  to  oppoee  the  Hartke- 
Burke  bUI. 

Slnoerrty, 

RoBxiT  C.  CHnnv, 
Prestdent,  Saint  Paul  Area  Ohumber 
of  Commeroe. 

RXSOLTTTION     PKKTAINmC     TO     RJEt.     10914     AND 

S.  2893,  "FoaxiaM  Txadx  Am  Itmamamr 
Act  or  1973."  Also  Knowm  as  thi  Habtkk- 

BXTaKB  Btu. 

Whereas,  international  trade  U  vltaUy  Im- 
portant to  tbe  economy  of  tbe  United  States. 
Mlnneeota  and  Saint  Paul  and  to  tbe  weU- 
belng  of  the  subetanUal  number  of  American 
arms  with  international  interests,  and 

Whereas,  protectionist  trade  policies  will 
inevitably  lead  to  retaliatory  Import  quotas 
on  VS.  goods  and  services,  diminished  U.S. 
exports  and  fewer  jobs  In  UJB.  Industry, 
higher  product  prices  for  tbe  UJB.  consumer 
and  an  Increase  in  tbe  U.S.  balance  of  pay- 
ments deficit. 

Be  It  resolved  that  the  Saint  Paul  Area 
Chamber  of  Commerce  opposes  tbe  foreign 
trade  and  investment  controls  proposed  by 
the  "Foreign  Trade  and  Investment  Act  of 
1973,"  HJl.  10914  and  S.  3603,  and  urges 
Congress  to  Initiate  legislation  that  will  In- 
crease U.8.  exports  and  encourage  U.S.  In- 
vestments abroad. 

Reoommended  to  tbe  Board  of  Directors 
by  tbe  World  Business  Center  Task  Force  of 
the  Saint  Paul  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
March  17.   1973. 

Passed  unanimously  by  tbe  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  tbe  Saint  PatU  Area  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Match  31,  1973. 
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NASA  TO  BEGIN  WORK  ON  AIR- 
CRAFT NOISE  REDUCTION 


HON.  JAMES  V.  STANTON 

or  omo 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Aprti  20.  1972 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, often  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  is  associated  In  the 
public  mind  with  Apollo  missions  and 
space  flights  to  the  moon  and  beyond. 
While  no  one  can  deny  the  spirit  of  ad- 
venture that  the  space  progrsmi  has 
evoked  in  this  country  over  the  past  dec- 
ade and  a  half,  recently  some  legitimate 
questions  about  the  usefulness  of  NASA's 
activities  in  solving  the  very  real  prob- 
lems we  face  here  on  earth  have  been 
raised. 

I  believe  that  in  HJl.  14070.  the  fiscal 
year  1973  NASA  authorization  bill  before 
us  today,  the  House  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics Committee  has  shown  us  a  way 
In  which  this  technology  can  be  applied 
to  acme  of  the  problnns  which  confront 
people  In  their  day-to-day  Uvea.  For  In 
this  bill  the  committee  has  more  than 
quintupled  the  original  NASA  request 
for  funds  for  research  and  development 
to  reduce  aircraft  noise,  increasing  the 
amount  from  $9  million  to  $90  million. 

This  announcement  by  the  committee 
that  the  goal  of  reducing  aircraft  noise 
Is  being  accorded  No.  1  priority  will  cer- 
tainly be  good  news  to  the  people  of  the 
20th  Congressional  District  who  live  near 
Cleveland  Hopkins  Airport.  For  years 
these  people  have  been  subjected  to  the 
constant  roar  of  Jets  as  they  fly  imme- 


diately overhead  after  takeoff  and  be- 
fore  landing.  Not  only  is  this  noise  a  ter- 
rible irritation,  but  also  recent  research 
Indicates  that  prolonged  exposure  to  such 
noise  may  cause  physical  harm. 

Tims  I  commend  the  committee  for  its 
realistic  action  in  directing  the  talents 
of  NASA  to  areas  such  as  aircraft  noise 
where  the  need  for  expertise  Is  so  great, 
and  I  continue  to  urge  whatever  congres- 
sional action  is  needed  to  end  noise  pol- 
lution in  this  country. 


YOUTH  PROBLEMS 


HON.  RICHARD  G.  SHOUP 

or  MOMTAMA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVXS 

Thursday,  Aprti  20,  1972 

Itfr.  SHOUP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  submit  for  the  record  a  statonent  of 
fact  concerning  our  Nation's  youth  that 
many  of  them  and  we  more  senior  per- 
sons probably  are  not  aware.  The  terrible 
slaughter  of  many  thousands  of  our 
youth  in  aut(unobile  accidents,  much 
more  than  any  other  cause,  is  clearly 
stated  in  the  following  statement  of  facts 
by  the  Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 
Their  story  was  recently  revealed  In 
Washington.  D.C.  at  a  press  conference, 
by  Mr.  Roger  Wingate.  which  unveiled 
a  new  brochure  and  film  on  the  need  for 
improved  driver  education.  I  believe  it 
tells  a  story  worth  reading: 

YOtrrH    PSOBLBMS 

In  tbe  last  decade  we  killed  470.000  pxeople 
on  our  nation's  highways  and  last  year  alone. 
55.000.  Today  about  150  people  wUl  die  tragic, 
needless  deaths.  Another  5,400  wlU  suffer 
disabling  Injuries.  These  are  tbe  grim  sta- 
tistics on  motor  vehicle  accidents  in  our 
country. 

Who  are  these  people  being  killed  and 
maimed?  Too  many  are  the  nation's  youth — 
promising  Uves  erased  before  they  even  have 
a  chance  to  make  tbelr  mark.  Tbe  crisis  on 
our  nation's  bl^ways  continues  and  tha 
accent  is  on  youth. 

The  leading  cause  of  death  to  youngsters 
in  the  16  to  36  year  old  age  group  is  motor 
vehicle  accidents.  More  youngsters  In  this 
age  group  are  killing  themselves  and  others 
with  a  3.000  pound  licensed  weapon  than 
with  loaded  guns  or  loaded  bypodermlc 
needles.  In  1970,  1.500  younvrters  between 
16  and  36  died  from  drugs.  Another  3394 
were  murder  victims.  And  4.304  died  In  tbe 
Vietnam  War.  But  17.360 — nearly  twice  tbe 
combined  total  of  tbe  others — were  killed 
In  vehicle  accidents. 

Why  tbe  ymmgt  By  virtue  of  their  age  ttiey 
have  strength.  agUlty.  and  perception  on 
their  side.  Tbelr  eyesight  and  reOsKes  are 
far  better  than  tbelr  parents'.  Tbey  rep- 
resent about  31  per  cent  of  tbe  driving  pop- 
ulation and  yet  are  Involved  In  84  per  cent 
of  fatalities. 

WbyT  The  fact  to,  many  accidents  mvolv- 
ing  teenagers  occur  within  tbe  flzst  few 
months  in  which  they  have  tbelr  licenses. 
Inexperience  is  their  largest  single  handi- 
cap and.  mixed  with  any  d^ree  of  unwar- 
ranted overconfldenoe.  It  can  easily  make  a 
deadly  combination. 

Tbelr  lack  ot  ezparlenee  la  iMgrty  due  to 
three  factors;  tbe  young  age  at  which  they 
are  licensed,  their  lack  of  time  behlnd-the- 
wheel.  and  most  slgnlfloantly,  ths  lack  ol 
training  In  real-nfe  driving  ei^>erlences. 

Some  safety  people  express  great  concern 
about  the  first  factor.  They  point  out  that  in 
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80  states  teenagers  can  legaUy  drive  a  car 
before  their  16tb  birthday.  In  11  states  tbey 
can  drive  before  age  15. 

Some  safety  spedallsts  are  much  troubled 
about  tbe  second  factor  and  for  that  reason 
recommend  probationary  Uoensee.  In  the  pro- 
bationary period,  they  feel  that  severe  re- 
strictions should  be  placed  upon  young  driv- 
ers and  that  drivers  should  have  to  prove 
themselves  before  receiving  a  so-called  i>er- 
maaent  Uoenae. 

Liberty  Mutual's  prime  ana  of  concern  Is 
the  third  factor — the  lack  of  training  In 
real -life  driving  experience.  Tbe  obvious 
question  is — How  well  are  youngsters  trained 
before  being  allowed  to  venture  out  on  our 
hazardous  highways?  Tbe  imfortunate  an- 
swer is — well  by  the  book  but  not  weU  by 
practical  experience. 

Driver  education,  wbleh  began  In  this 
country  In  the  1930's.  haa  simply  not  kept 
pace  with  the  kind  of  driving  decisions  need- 
ed In  almost  every  mUe  driven  dally.  Auttnno- 
blles  today  are  a  great  deal  different  than 
those  of  the  30*8  and  there  are  almost  four 
times  as  many  of  them  on  the  roads.  High- 
ways have  changed  too,  and  the  demands  for 
Instant  and  safe  decisions  Increase  contin- 
ually. Tbe  driver  education  challenge  Is 
greater  than  ever. 

Is  tbe  challenge  being  met?  Last  FaU  tbe 
National  Transportation  Safety  Board  said, 
and  I  quote,  "Driver  education  programs 
cost  the  government  some  $8  million  a  3rear, 
yet  after  more  than  80  years  of  commertcal 
and  37  years  of  public  high  school  driver  edu- 
cation experience  there  is  still  no  body  of 
data  or  series  of  studies  that  can  prove  the 
programs  actuaUy  contribute  to  highway 
safety." 

That  Is  a  rather  harsh,  sweeping  statement. 
In  truth  there  Is  evidence  of  improved  safety 
on  our  highways.  The  death  rate  per  10,000 
motor  vehicles  or  per  100  million  vehicle 
miles  has  steadily  decimed  from  about  13  In 
tbe  1930's  to  less  than  5  In  1970.  That  la  a 
hopeful  Indication  that  driver  education  has 
made  a  contribution  but  It's  not  enough. 

Tbe  automobile  death  rate  by  peculation 
has  remained  almost  constant  for  nearly  forty 
years.  About  25  of  every  100.000  people  will 
die  each  year  In  motor  vehicle  accidents  and 
as  our  population  continues  to  grow,  so  will 
the  actual  nxmiber  of  people  kUled  on  the 
highway  each  year. 

But  let's  get  away  from  nnmbers  and  back 
to  people — back  to  our  concern  for  those 
youngsters.  What  is  missing  from  high  school 
driver  education  programs?  Start  with  the 
single  word  heard  most  frequently  around 
the  academic  community  today.  Start  with 
relevance. 

The  fact  Is.  driver  education,  as  It  to  cur- 
rently being  presented  in  most  high  schools, 
to  simply  not  relevant  enough  to  real-life 
situations.  Secretary  of  Transportation,  John 
A.  Volpe  said.  "Young  drivers,  almost  by  defi- 
nition, lack  experience  more  than  any  other 
factor.  Many  of  our  schools  today  offer  what 
to  called  the  '30  and  six'  course — 30  hours  of 
course  work  and  six  hours  bebmd  tbe  wheel. 
That's  not  enough." 

Even  many  of  tbe  texts  being  used  In  high 
school  driver  education  courses  haven't  been 
changed  In  years.  How  relevant  can  the  les- 
sons be  when  tbe  written  material  to  out- 
dated. 

When  we  consider  the  six  hours  of  training 
behind  tbe  wheel,  let's  face  facts.  Most  of 
that  time  to  spent  dHvlng  in  good  weather 
on  familiar  local  roads  which  ars  traflo-free 
and  under  almost  perfect  driving  condltlcos. 
In  some  cases,  classes  are  cancelled  If  the 
weather  to  bad.  Under  these  clrcumatanoes 
a  youngster's  ability  to  handle  a  vehicle  la 
never  sertously  ^aUenged.  His  greatest  chal- 
lenge might  be  to  see  how  wen  he  can  exe- 
cute a  three-point  torn  or  parallel  paA.  And 
let's  face  It — youngsters  are  not  being  killed 
trying  to  park.,    ,,    .  ^      . 
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How  can  we  teach  our  new  drivers  ho<w  to 
perform  without  error  under  the  more  dllB- 
cuM  driving  sltuatlons-^the  true  to  life  sit- 
uations some  of  them  wUl  encounter  In  tbelr 
flnt  few  mllea  of  "solo"  driving.  For  ex- 
ample, they  mtist  recognize  trouble  before  It 
b^>pens.  Iliey  must  be  ready  to  handle  the 
spei^  problems  of  night  driving  or  bl^- 
qMed  driving.  Tbey  must  be  able  to  reoog- 
nlaa  the  first  signs  of  fatigue.  And  moat  Im- 
portant, tbey  must  devdop  the  proper  attl- 
t\ide  and  learn  a  healthy  respect  for  the  po- 
tential within  their  grasp  when  they  hold 
a  steering  wheel. 

Too  often  a  youngster's  first  confrontation 
with  an  emergency  situation  to  tbe  real 
thing.  Moat  accidents  result  from  some  kind 
of  emargency  situation  and  a  youngster's  ve- 
hicle handling  In  that  situation  can  make 
the  difference  of  life  and  death. 

These  are  the  proMems.  The  solution  to  to 
make  drlver^tralnlng  more  relevant  But 
how? 

We  at  Liberty  Mutual  feel  we  have  a  good 
part  of  the  answer.  We  have  been  able 
to  recognize  problems  and  suggest  solutions 
as  a  result  of  a  long  and  proud  history  of 
leadership  In  automotive  safety  research  and 
development.  We  were  instrumental  in  the 
development  of  seat  belts  and  later  buUt  two 
Survival  Cars  to  show  the  world  the  way  to 
safer  auttHnobiles.  Recently  we  developed  a 
unique  two  stage  car  bumper  system.  So 
much  for  the  car,  but  wbMt  at  tbe  driver? 

Liberty  Mutual  has  some  real  experience  In 
driver  training  to  draw  upon.  First,  we  know 
what  kinds  of  driving  situations  contlnuaUy 
result  In  automobUe  accidents. 

So,  lets  start  by  asking  a  few  questions. 
What  do  you  do  when  you  are  travelling 
along  the  road  at  60  miles  an  hour  and  ex- 
perience a  blowout?  You  can't  stop  to  reason 
It  out  then.  Tou  dont  have  Ume.  You  have 
to  do  the  right  thing  right  away  almoat 
automatically. 

What  If  you  are  driving  around  a  cxirve  on 
a  two-lane  undivided  highway  and  you  sud- 
denly see  a  car  pulling  out  of  a  hidden  drive- 
way m  front  of  you?  What  If  there  to  a  car 
In  tbe  oncoming  lane?  And  then  what  If  Ifk 
raining  and  to  avoid  the  slowly  aeetferatlng 
car  you  start  to  skid? 

What  happens  If  your  are  driving  along, 
safely  minding  your  own  business  and  an 
oncoming  car  swerves  over  Into  your  lane? 
Or  what  If  you  suddenly  lose  steering  or 
brake  control?  What  If  the  windshield  wipers 
stop  or  tbe  lights  go  out?  What  If  the  ac- 
celerator gets  stuck? 
Yes,  what  If  7 

Your  worst  enemy  In  a  ertoto  can  eatQy  be 
yourself  If  you  panic.  You  can  talk  about 
emergency  situations  and  what  to  do.  You 
can  simulate  these  situations  on  film  but 
there  is  no  replacement  for  the  real  experi- 
ence. That  to  exactly  what  to  needed  In  high 
school  driver  education  today — we  need  more 
of  tbe  real  thing.  We  wouldn't  suggest  It  If 
we  thought  It  wasn't  possible  to  Include  thto 
kind  of  training  In  high  school  programs.  We 
know  It  to  possible. 

When  novice  drivers  are  learning  how  to 
handle  emergency  situations,  they  will  see 
bow  Important  it  to  to  keep  the  situation 
from  developing  In  the  first  place.  For  exam- 
ple, when  young  people  are  Introduced  to 
sUppery  turns,  some  of  them  at  least,  wUl 
decide  to  drive  In  the  manner  necessary  to 
prevent  a  skidding  emergency. 

Liberty  Mutual  to  launching  a  major  cam- 
paign to  lead  tbe  way.  We  are  ImmedUtely 
Instituting  a  multi-phase  driver  education 
program  which  will  aid  high  school  programs 
In  three  dtotlnct  ways.  First  a  permanent  re- 
search driver  education  program  to  discover 
better  ways  of  teatflilng  avoManoe  and  con- 
trol of  emargenclea  wlU  be  conducted  at  our 
Hopklnton,  Mass.  Beeearoh  Center.  We  wlU 
do  aU  we  can  to  make  it  available  to  high 
school'drlver  educators.  Second,  we  wUl  take 
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a  similar  but  mobile  program  throughout 
the  country  each  year  to  share  with  driver 
educators  and  public  administrators  what 
we  have  learned.  Third,  Liberty  wUl  make 
avaUable  brochures  deacrtblng  how  driver 
educators  can  establish  relevant  programs. 

In  the  last  several  years  our  reeearch  re- 
sulted in  the  development  of  a  skid  school 
program.  It  was  first  conducted  at  Hopklnton 
and  now  has  been  taken  across  the  country. 
Our  success  with  It  and  tbe  plans  we  have 
drawn  for  others  has  resulted  In  it  becoming 
a  part  of  driver  training  programs  In  many 
parts  of  the  country.  It  to  relevant  and  ntakes 
us  feel  that  many  similar  true-to-llfe  pro- 
grams can  be  developed. 

Liberty's  prc^osed  multi-phase  program 
will  center  around  an  emergency  driving 
school.  One  part  of  the  program  to  emergency 
reaction  training,  which  will  be  taught  on  a 
variety  of  specially-arranged  courses  on  a 
driving  range.  Various  oourses  will  be  used 
to  test  different  maneuvers  which  are  neces- 
sary In  emergencies.  Some  of  the  standard 
courses  will  emphasize  evasive  moves  so  nec- 
essary on  the  highway  today,  controlled  brak- 
ing, off -road  recovery  and  blow-out's  on 
curves.  Vlrt\ially  any  configuration  empha- 
sizing an  emergency  can  be  simulated.  On 
the  driving  range,  tbe  student  goes  over  and 
over  a  single  ntaneuver  until  he  to  capabto 
of  control.  For  Instance,  a  student  who  loses 
control  In  a  simulated  blowout  on  a  curve 
does  It  lutll  he  or  she  gets  It  right.  If  the 
sanw  situation  ever  occurs  on  the  highway, 
tbe  (flianoes  of  survival  are  greatly  enhanced. 

Emergency  reaction  training  can  provide 
practice  ta  almost  any  kind  of  emergency 
driving  situation.  For  example,  part  of  the 
program  should  deal  with  sUd  control.  It  to 
estimated  that  skidding  to  a  major  contribut- 
ing factor  tn  one  of  every  four  fatal  acci- 
dents. The  course  wUl  teach  students  how  to 
recognize  tbe  six  types  of  skids  which  can 
occur  and  the  best  ways  to  avoid  or  control 
them.  Agam,  the  accent  to  on  real  experience 
and  tbe  students  actually  experience  the 
various  skids  and  practice  them  until  they 
are  capable  of  control.  VTbere  It  to  impracti- 
cal or  dangerous  to  conduct  maneuvers  on 
the  driving  range  a  classroom  Decision  Driv- 
ing program  to  a  poaslblllty.  Tbe  Liberty 
Mutual  Decision  Driving  Course  to  a  multi- 
media presentation  wbleh  teaches  partici- 
pants how  to  make  the  right  dectolons  on  the 
highway.  A  driver  has  to  make  an  average  of 
eight  declsloito  per  mile  and  there  to  little 
or  no  room  for  error  or  delay. 

We  at  Liberty  Mutual  do  not  pretend  to 
be  tbe  OTlglnators  of  emergency  driving 
schools.  We  are  tbe  first  to  demonstrate  how 
high  schoOto  throughout  the  country  can 
and  should  develop  their  own  emergency 
driving  sohoOU  to  make  tbelr  programs  more 
relevant. 

All  of  the  progrants  are  described  on  film 
or  by  written  material.  The  essence  and  Im- 
portance of  the  programs  to  that  tbey  give 
real  life  ezpertenee  for  which  there  to  abso- 
lutely no  substitute. 

Tbe  fUm  which  you  wlU  see  shortly  sup- 
plements thto  major  effort,  as  does  a  imw 
brochure  entitled  "Do  You  Have  The  Outs 
To  Say  No?"  The  film  to  called  "Let's  Pass 
As  Friends."  Its  stars  are  real-life  students 
who  recognize  tbe  need  for  Improved  driver 
education  and  state  It  quite  clearly  In  tbelr 
own  language. 

Kxperlence.  That's  the  answer.  Liberty  to 
going  to  do  Its  part.  We  want  others  to  get 
Involved.  Students,  teachers,  school  adminis- 
trators, the  media  and  moat  of  all  the  pub- 
lic. Thto  to  the  direction  In  which  high  school 
driver  education  (and  all  driver  education 
or  re-education)  should  go  In  the  future. 
It's  going  to  take  a  good  deal  of  concern  and 
Involvement  from  many  people,  but  It  must 
be  done  If  we  are  r>ver  to  turn  tbe  grim 
stattotlcs  around. 
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TWO  INTERESTINO  ARTICLES 
FROM  THE  PATRIOT 


HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODUNG 

or   PXNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE! 

Thursday,  April  20.  1972 

Mr.  GOODUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  j 
recently  I  asked  the  Justice  DepartixK 
and  the  Department  of  State  about 
prospects  of  deporting  one  Mr.  Eq' 
Ahmad,  a  Pakistani  Immigrant  w: 
made  some  threatening  remarks  agi 
the  United  States  in  the  event  the  Viet  ■ 
nam  war  did  not  end  in  accord  with  hi  i 
time  schedule.  He  demonstrated  thl  i 
treachery  in  my  congressional  district. 

Just  recently  an  editorial  appeared  i  i 
the  April  15.  1972.  issue  of  the  Patrioi , 
a  prominent  daily  newspaper  in  Penn 
sylvania.  Because  it  has  application 
the  concern  I  have  evidenced  in  tills  casi 
I  submit  it  to  the  Rxcord  and  commen 
it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

Appearing  in  the  same  newspaper 
sue  was  a  reference  to  top  scholars  wi 
have  been  awarded  merit  scholarship; 
Because  two  of  these  award  winners  weie 
from  my  congressional  district,  one  fro  n 
Hanover  and  another  from  York,  I  ii  i- 
sert  tills,  too,  into  tlie  Rscoro: 

U.S.  HospiTALrrr:  Ahmao  Abuses 
AuzN  Statcs 

TTndeslrable  aliens  bave  created  more  tht  n 
a  little  mlBchlef  in  this  country  and  the  mo  )t 
conspicuous  at  the  moment  Is  Paklsta  il 
Eqbal  Amad.  Having  enjoyed  all  the  benefl  » 
of  the  American  system  of  Justice  during  t  Is 
trial  as  one  of  the  "Harrlsburg  7,"  Ahmt  d 
has  resumed  his  activist  course  in  reslstli  ig 
American  foreign  policy. 

The  day  after  the  trial  ended  in  a  hu  kg 
Jury,  Ahmad  was  In  York,  encouraging  dl  >- 
ruptlon  of  production  at  AMP.  While  the:  e, 
according  to  U.S.  Rep.  George  A.  Ooodlli  g, 
Ahmad  told  demonstrators  If  the  Vletni  m 
war  continues  "and  there  Is  no  accountab  1- 
Ity  on  the  part  of  public  oRlclals,  the  papc  rs 
will  have  to  be  destroyed,  buildings  w  11 
have  to  continue  to  be  raided  and  dlacn  i- 
slons  about  citizens  arrests  of  officials  who  n 
we  consider  guilty  or  at  the  least  very  d  - 
serving  trials  for  crimes  against  humanlt  r. 
will  continue  to  take  place." 

Ooodllng,  of  LoganvUle  in  Adams  Count  r. 
took  to  the  floor  of  the  House  this  week  lo 
declare  that  Ahmad  Is  a  'Menace  and  a  thro  .t 
to  the  security  of  the  United  States."  He  hi  s 
contacted  both  the  Immigration  and  Nati  - 
rallzatlon  Service  of  the  Department  of  Ju  - 
tlce  and  the  Department  of  State  reganUx  t 
his  demand  that  Ahmad  be  deported. 

This  would  be  an  appropriate  action  to  tal  e 
against  an  arrogant,  s^lf -righteous  alien  froi  a 
a  divided  nation  which  hasnt  recovered  froi  a 
the  wounds  of  a  civil  war  In  which  atrocltli  s 
were  commonplace. 

The  responalble  peace  movement  in  this 
country  abhors  the  violent  and  unlawf  a 
tactics  of  some  elements  who  have  embrao  d 
the  Vietnam  war  as  a  holy  cause.  Unforti  i- 
nately,  the  issue  also  has  b«en  seized  up<n 
by  others  whose  primary  aim.  Instead  if 
peace.  Is  to  embarraas  the  United  States  ly 
any  means  available. 

Ahmad  fits  Into  the  latter  category.  If  1  e 
had  a  true  love  for  peace  and  loyalty  to  h  s 
native  land  he  would  be  there  today  leadlt  g 
a  Pakistani  peace  movement. 

Top  Scholabs:  TIbt  Motir  Anuti  ArrtAm  m 

Congratulatlona  to  the  six  lUdatate  hlib 

school  senlofB  who  are  among  the  flnt  groi  ip 
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of  12  winners  of  four-year  Merit  Scholar- 
ships. These  prestigious  awards  represent 
much  more  than  the  money  involved,  though 
their  cash  value  can  be  as  much  as  $6,000, 
depending  upon  the  Individual  student's  fl- 
luinclal  situation. 

In  addition  to  adding  to  a  student's  aca- 
demic credentials,  a  Merit  Scholarship  reflects 
honor  on  his  home  and  school  as  well.  Tor 
many  years  Crntral  Pennsylvania  schools 
have  produced  outstanding  students  and 
Merit  Scholars  who  have  gone  on  to  become 
community  and  State  leaders  In  the  law,  arts 
and  the  sciences. 

This  year's  winners,  from  about  1,374 
across  the  nation — Michael  D.  Roach  of  Mld- 
dletown.  Frederick  J.  Hensal  oT  Boalsburg, 
Mark  C.  Davison  of  Chambersburg,  Joel  E. 
Buckley  of  Hanover,  Craig  Keemer  of  Lewis- 
town  and  William  F.  Boyer  of  York— carry 
on  a  distinguished  tradition. 

AU  too  often  the  scholars  are  taken  for 
granted  while  the  athletes  win  the  headlines 
and  the  plaudits  of  their  communities.  On 
this  occasion — the  selection  of  "All-Amer- 
ican Scholars" — we  salute  the  winners  and 
also  the  many  finalists  from  area  schools. 
Among  these  young  people  are  the  leaders  of 
tomorrow,  the  core  of  the  human  resources 
which  DMike  our  nation  great. 

They  are  alert,  bright,  well-lnlonned  and 
aware  of  the  needs  of  society.  The  higher 
education  which  these  scholarships  help  pro- 
vide can  prepare  them  for  the  task  they  know 
Is  ahead. 
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THE  HONORABLE  F.  BRADFORD 
MORSE 


HON.  WILUAM  S.  MAILUARD 

or  CALnrouna 
IN  THE  HOUSI  OP  RKPRESCNr.^TIVES 

Tuesday.  April  18.  1972 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  E^jeaker.  I  would 
like  to  express  my  great  respect  for  my 
friend  and  colleague,  F.  BRAoroao  Moasi 
of  Massachusetts,  as  he  completes  one 
career  and  prepares  to  begin  another. 

I  have  worked  closely  with  Brad  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  where  his  Intelligence,  Initiative 
and  sound  Judgment  have  contributed 
much  to  our  country's  foreign  policy. 

His  record  on  the  Hill  is  distinguished 
and  unique.  Not  only  has  he  served  in 
the  Congress  for  11  years,  but  prior  to 
his  service  as  a  Member  of  Cmgress 
Brao  was  a  member  of  the  professional 
staff  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  was  the  administrative  asirist- 
ant  to  Biassachusetts'  Senator  Leverett 
Saltonstall.  From  this  expeiioice  he  has 
an  in-depth  understanding  of  the  legis- 
lative process. 

While  his  new  position  at  the  United 
Nations  will  be  dUTerent  in  many  ways, 
Brao  will  bring  to  it  many  qualities  that 
will  enable  him  to  represent  the  UJY. 
with  great  effectiveness.  He  has  experi- 
ence and  knowledge  gained  from  his 
service  on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 
He  is  friendly,  enthusiastic,  hard-work- 
ing and  persistent.  He  is  an  aUe  nego- 
tiator. 

As  a  former  delegate  to  the  United 
Nations,  I  know  that  the  qualities  I  have 
Just  enumerated  will  be  a  real  asset  to 
the  person  who  Is  Under  Secretary  Gen- 
eral for  Political  and  General  Assembly 
Affairs. 


I  am  eimfldent  that  Brad  will  make  an 
outstanding  contribution  to  the  effective- 
ness of  the  United  Nations  in  the  years 
ahead,  and  I  wish  him  weU. 


SCHOOLBUS  SAFETY  WEEK 


HON.  UWRENCE  COUGHUN 

or   PSMNSTLVAinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  20.  1972 

Mr.  COUGHUN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week.  April  17  to  23,  has  been  designated 
as  "Schoolbus  Safety  Week"  in  Penn- 
sylvania, as  well  as  39  other  States 
throughout  the  Nation.  As  chairman  of 
the  task  force  on  Transportation  of  the 
Republican  Research  Committee,  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  this  fact  and  to 
remind  my  colleagues  of  the  purpose  for 
which  this  observance  was  intended. 

"Schoolbus  Safety  Week"  has  been 
initiated  for  four  reasons: 

First.  To  make  safer  drivers  of  the 
schoolbus  drivers; 

Second.  TO  emphasize  State  laws  con- 
cerning when  and  when  not  to  pass 
schoolbuses: 

Third.  To  hdp  inform  the  general  pub- 
lic of  the  importance  that  schoolbus 
idays  in  the  educational  program;  and 

Fourth.  To  give  recognition  to  the 
500,000  people  In  the  United  States  who 
are  involved  in  the  pupil  transportation 
field. 

As  many  people  may  not  realize, 
schoolbuses  are  the  safest  means  of  land 
transportation  in  the  country  today.  Ac- 
cording to  statistics  of  the  National  Safe- 
ty Council,  they  are  40  times  safer  than 
private  passenger  cars,  based  on  100  mil- 
lion passenger-miles. 

In  1970,  140  persons — 100  of  them 
students — ^were  killed  in  schoolbus  acci- 
dents. When  compared  to  the  deplorable 
figure  of  approximately  55,000  Americans 
who  die  annually  on  our  Nation's  high- 
ways. 140  is  a  remarkable  figure  indeed. 

Bven  though  this  record  is  good,  it 
could  be  better.  The  number  of  injured 
in  schoolbus  accidents— 4.500  in  1970 — 
and  the  numiwr  of  crashes  involved — 
42.000 — is  far  too  high  And  the  sad 
thing  is  that  many  of  these  accidents 
could  have  been  avoided. 

Unfortunately,  schoolbus  safety  is 
an  area  which  has  been  neglected  far 
too  long.  Until  now.  improvements  have 
been  made  in  primarily  a  piecemeal  fash- 
ion, with  one  State,  then  another,  im- 
plementing their  own  standards  and  reg- 
ulations. Clearly,  national  direction  is 
needed  in  this  most  critical  field. 

The  National  Highway  TrafQc  Safety 
Administration  of  the  D^>artment  of 
Transportation  recently  prepared  a 
standard  on  pupil  transportation  safety 
which  would  require  that  each  State, 
in  cooperation  with  its  school  districts 
and  its  political  subdivisions,  develop  a 
comprdienslve  pupil  transportation  pro- 
gram to  assure  that  school  buses  are  op- 
erated and  maintained  so  as  to  achieve 
the  highest  possible  levri  of  safety.  At 
the  present  time,  It  is  indefinite  whether 
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this  standard  will  be  released  Intact  by 
the  Secretary  or  whether  it  will  be  incor- 
porated into  other  standards  previously 
issued  under  the  Highway  Safety  Act  of 
1966.  No  matter  which  alternative  is  se- 
lected, I  strongly  urge  the  appropriate 
parties  to  take  action  as  soon  as  possitde 
so  that  the  purposes  for  which  this 
standard  was  developed  can  be  imple- 
mented. 

Among  other  things,  this  standard 
would  greatly  aid  in  providing  the  uni- 
formity we  long  have  needed — uniformity 
in  the  appearance  of  buses,  warning  sys- 
tems and  State  laws.  In  addition,  it  would 
set  requirements  for  pupil  instruction, 
route  safety  and  selection,  vehicle  main- 
tenance, and  record  keeping  and  report- 
ing. 

But  most  important,  perhaps,  is  that 
tills  standard  would  develop  a  plan  for 
selecting,  training  and  supervising 
schoolbus  drivers  in  aedtr  to  assure  that 
they  attain  a  high  degree  of  competence 
in.  and  knowledge  of,  their  duties. 

This  last  area  is  particularly  signifi- 
cant since  50  percent  of  schoolbus 
crashes  are  due  to  driver  errors.  Even 
more  appalling  is  that  one-third  of  pupil 
transportation  fatalities  are  caused  by 
children  l>eing  run  over  by  the  same  bus 
in  which  they  had  been  riding.  In  1972 
alone,  20  children  have  been  killed  in 
this  way — 20  fatalities  which  might 
easily  have  been  avoided  if  stricter 
qualification  standards  and  proper  in- 
struction methods  had  been  in  opera- 
tion. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  majority  of 
schoolbus  drivers  are  not  dedicated  and 
conscientious  individuals.  Their  respon- 
sibilities are  tremendous,  and  they  are  to 
be  commended  for  the  vital  contribution 
they  are  making  to  our  educational  sjrs- 
tem  and  to  our  children.  But  I  am  sure 
that  they  would  be  the  first  to  agree  that 
urgent  steps  are  needed. 

While  there  is  no  doubt  that  imple- 
mentation of  the  provisions  contained  in 
this  standard  would  be  a  significant  step 
forward  in  pupil  transportation  safety,  a 
serious  gap  still  remains  in  another  criti- 
cal area — bus  construction  standards 
and  safety  features.  As  anyone  who  has 
ever  ridden  a  schoolbus  will  readily  con- 
cede, the  interior  of  these  vehicles  Is 
highly  conducive  to  injury-  Strtictural 
improvements  are  drastically  needed, 
both  to  the  Inside  of  the  bus  and  to  the 
body  frame. 

Together  with  several  of  my  colleagues. 
I  have  introduced  a  bill  to  provide  for 
Installation  of  lap  belts  In  schoolbuses, 
coupled  with  Improvements  in  seat  de- 
sign. While  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  pros 
and  cons  surrounding  this  issue,  I  feel 
that  at  least  a  demonstratlm  should  be 
conducted  in  order  to  test  the  feasibility 
of  such  a  practice,  as  well  as  its  protec- 
tive benefits. 

At  a  time  when  millions  of  dollars  and 
much  rhetoric  is  being  directed  toward 
improved  automobile  design  and  safety 
devices,  shockingly  little  attention  has 
been  focused  on  schoolbuses.  Technical 
engineering  knowledge  is  available  which 
would  greatly  Increase  the  protection  af- 
forded our  country's  students,  and  leg- 
islation has  been  introduced  in  the  Con- 
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gress  which  would  require  that  these  o<hi- 
8tructi(m  standards  be  put  into  effect.  Al- 
though the  Department  (A  Transporta- 
tion has  research  imderway,  progress 
here  is  slow. 

Congress,  DOT  and  the  American  peo- 
ple should  act  now  to  end  this  lack  of 
concern  about  pupil  transportation  safe- 
ty. The  lives  of  19.6  million  clilldrai  who 
ride  school  buses  daily  are  at  stake.  They 
are  our  Nation's  most  precious  assets — 
the  least  we  can  give  them  is  the  safest 
possible  ride. 


THE  SUMMER  INTERN  PROGRAM 


HON.  DONALD  G.  BROTZMAN 

or  COLOBADO 
IN  THE   HOUSE   OF  REPRESENTAITVKS 

Thursday,  April  20,  1972 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  of 
our  colleagues  here  In  the  House  make 
use  of  the  student  congressional  intern 
program  every  summer  to  afford  hun- 
dreds of  America's  youth  the  opportunity 
to  see  Congress  at  work  flrst-hsind. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  intern  pro- 
gram in  1966,  approximately  1,800  stu- 
dents liave  l)een  able  to  oflQcially  partici- 
pate. Thousands  of  others,  through  my 
own  efforts  and  those  of  my  colleagues, 
have  been  hired  on  as  "part-time  sum- 
mer employees"  and  paid  irom  the  reg- 
ular congressional  staff  allowances. 

These  interns  provide  the  additional 
help  I  know  most  of  our  officers  can  use 
for  special  projects.  They  are  the  extra 
hands  to  do  the  intensive  research  proj- 
ects that  the  regular  staff  is  not  always 
able  to  pursue.  Last  year,  I  had  an  intern 
help  to  draw  up  the  annual  opinion  poll 
I  conduct  in  my  district.  Sev«^  other 
Congressmen  I  know  have  had  their 
mailing  lists  completely  revised  and  ex- 
panded. All  of  the  Jobs  these  interns  take 
on,  whether  large  or  small,  help  us  to 
better  serve  our  constituaits. 

The  idealism  and  enthusiasm  of  to- 
day's youth  is  an  asset  the  American  peo- 
ple can  be  w^  proud  of.  I  need  not  re- 
mind you  VbaX.  it  was  on  Just  such  ideal- 
ism and  enthusiasm  that  our  great  coun- 
try was  founded.  It  is  our  duty.  here,  as 
representatives  of  the  people,  to  harness 
that  energy  and  see  it  put  to  good  use. 

We  realize  that  college  costs  money. 
Almost  every  student  must  work  throu^ 
Uie  summer  to  finance  his  education  in 
the  fall.  Many  are  forced  to  leave  school 
temporarily  in  order  to  earn  the  money 
they  need  to  finish.  They  too  often  find 
that  Jobs  are  scarce  and  hard  to  find. 
What  better  i^ace  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  provide  Jobs  than  here? 

A  good  student  leanui  his  lesscms  not 
only  in  the  classroom,  and  the  congres- 
sional office  is  a  perfect  supplonent  to  a 
quality  education.  The  disillusianment 
aiKl  lack  of  trust  in  the  democratic  sys- 
tem many  youth  feel  today  is,  I  think, 
a  reflection  of  their  lack  of  imderstand- 
ing  of  Just  how  that  system  works.  Hie 
summer  intern  program  is  an  initiative 
designed  to  overcome  this  lack  of  under- 
standing. 

Under  the  program  as  it  is  presmtly. 
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each  Congressman  is  limited  to  only  one 
intern  per  summer.  The  intern  is  allowed 
$300  a  month  for  the  2  V^  months  he  is 
here — tliis  amount  in  addition  to  any 
other  perKHind  allowances  available  to 
the  Member. 

The  program.  I  feel,  has  more  than 
proven  its  wortii.  The  only  problem  is 
that  it  is  not  large  enough  to  accommo- 
date all  those  who  would  like  an  intern- 
ship. Each  spring  my  office  is  swamped 
with  requests  from  well-qualified  young- 
sters in  my  district  wanting  to  take  part 
in  the  program.  However,  there  Just  are 
not  enough  funds  or  positions  to  go 
around. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  which  would  yxpi^nd 
the  present  summer  intern  program  to 
give  more  people  a  chance  to  participate. 
I  understand  that  similar  resolutions 
have  been  introduced  in  both  Houses  of 
the  Congress,  and  that  they  have  re- 
ceived strong  bipartisan  support.  This 
particular  version  is  cosponsored  by  over 
80  Members  on  both  sides  of  the  House. 

Specifically,  my  bill  would  triple  the 
present  program,  providing  each  Mem- 
ber with  a  limit  of  three  sunmier  interns 
each  year.  The  intern  allowance  would 
remain  $300  a  irumth  for  each  partici- 
pant. 

The  importance  of  thte  ji^rpanifion 
should  be  obvious.  The  more  responsilale 
students  we  are  aide  to  reach  today  with 
this  program,  the  more  that  will  have  the 
proper  exposure  to  Government  to  help 
them  one  day  run  the  country.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  act  on  this  resolution  ex- 
pedlttously.  I  beUeve  that  it  has  great 
merit. 


AMERICAN    FARMERS    WANT    FAIR 
PRICES  FOR  THEIR  PRODUCTS 


HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 

OF  XMIUAJf  A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBBKNTATIVES 
Thursday.  AprU  20.  1972 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  ^>eaker,  on 
July  21. 1954,  N.  WiitiHft"  of  Hazei  Given, 
Wis.,  sold  13  hogs,  weight  2,680  pounds 
to  the  Dubuque  Pacldng  Co.,  Dubuque, 
Iowa,  and  received  21  cents  per  pound,  or 
$562.80. 

On  April  5, 1972,  the  same  fanner  sold 
to  Al  Beming  of  Cuba  City,  Wis..  13 
hogs,  weight  2.610  pounds,  and  received 
21%  cents  per  pound,  or  $567.67.  How- 
ever, he  was  charged  a  handling  fee  of 
$2.67.  leaving  him  $565. 

Assuming  that  Mrs.  fihrtitftn  purchased 
a  pork  roast  for  her  family's  dinner  on 
July  21,  1954.  she  would  have  paid  37 
cents  per  pound.  On  April  5.  1972.  Mrs. 
Shelllan  would  have  been  required  to 
pay  59  cents  per  pound  for  pork  roast. 

With  these  facts  and  figures  in  mind, 
how  can  anycme  accuse  our  American 
farmers  of  receiving  excessive  prices  for 
their  livestock,  a  charge  recently  levded 
at  them  by  certain  food  chains? 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  American  farmers  do 
not  want  handouts,  they  want  and 
should  have  fair  prices  for  their  prod- 
ucts. 
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MARTY  CHASE:  THE  MAN  WH0 
CREATED  AN  INDUSTRY 


HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERMil  N 

OF   KHODK    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE  3 

Thursday.  Aprti  20,  1972 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ux  ay 
I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  a  man  v  ho 
created  an  industry. 

Martin  Chase  set  in  motion  a  tide  of 
retailing  which  revolutionized  m  t- 
chandlsing  in  the  United  States  sbd 
greatly  extended  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  American  consumer.  Like  an  eld 
Yankee  merchant,  he  combined  Imad- 
natjon.  courage  and  initiative  to  crefte 
the  discount  department  store  indxistiy. 

Marty  was  my  long -time  person  il 
friend  and  a  man  of  unusual  inaigl  t. 
He  was  totally  dedicated  to  his  gram  1- 
chlldren,  SAd  when  they  were  together 
you  saw  the  real  goodness  of  the  ma  a. 
He  cared  about  people  as  human  beines 
first:  everything  else  was  secondary  He 
knew  every  employee  by  their  first  n 
Their  welfare  was  as  Important  to 
as  his  own. 

As  chairman  of  the  board  of  An 
Hope  Stores,  his  courage  was  often  an 
Inspiration.  Death  came  to  Marty  at  i  ige 
65  on  December  24,  1971.  His  friends 
knew  that  he  had  been  seriously  ill  at 
home  and  in  the  hospital  for  the  pac  i  4 
years.  But  Marty  refused  to  let  any  i  U- 
ness  keep  him  from  his  frequent  vis  ts 
to  his  ofllce. 

To  the  end  he  proudly  told  visitors  to 
Ann  b  Hope  Stores: 

Any  auccew  we  bave  la  due  to  the  fact  tl  at 
we  have  never  gotten  away  from  our  on  3:1- 
zud  policy,  that  la  to  maintain  a  small  mai  k- 
up  no  matter  how  good  a  buy  we  make. 

He  strongly  believed  in  industry  unl  ty. 
and  enjoyed  helping  his  competitors  as 
much  as  his  customers.  His  wholeheari  ed 
assistance  and  imselflsh  advice  to  coui  it- 
less  colleagues  who  followed  him  into  1  he 
discount  store  field  was  recognised 
throughout  the  industry. 

But  Marty  was  not  a  businessman  in 
the  usual  sense  of  the  word.  His  heirt 
was  in  his  business.  He  treated  his  e  n- 
ployees  much  like  his  own  family.  He 
was  more  like  a  father  than  a  boss  at 
the  office.  At  times  he  would  help  ch<  ick 
out  merchandise  at  a  crowded  cash  rei  is- 
ter.  He  always  Insisted  on  personal  c<  n- 
tact  with  his  stores.  Almost  everyoie, 
from  the  top  executives  to  the  cashiers — 
called  him  "Marty"  and  that  Is  the  v|ay 
he  wanted  it. 

The  Biass  Merchandising  Instltite 
formally  acknowledged  his  contribut  on 
to  the  Industry  in  1968  when  Marty  1  'as 
honored  as  their  first  "Man  of  the  Yea  r  " 
The  Institute  will  pay  a  final  tribute  as 
Marty  Chase  at  their  annual  convent  on 


next  month  with  the  following  reso 
tion: 

A  RXSOLTmON 


Whereas  IS  years  ago  Martin  Chase, 
Providence,  Rhode  Island,  exercised  ylslfna 
of  Industrial  •tateamanshtp  and  recognise  I  a 
novel  pooslblllty  of  bringing  great  bene  Its 
to  the  people  of  America  and.  Indeed,  to  all 
the  people  In  the  Free  World,  and 

Whereas  having  Implemented  the  vision  by 
building  the  first  discount  department  8tt>re 


U- 
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and  daveloplag  It  Into  an  object  at  great  suc- 
cess, said  Martin  Chase  generously  and  with- 
out  reward  or  gain  shared  his  discovery  with 
others  by  teaching  them  his  methods  and 
his  newly  gained  knowledge,  and 

Whereas  because  of  this  selSess  Inclination 
by  said  Martin  Chase  the  discount  depart- 
ment store  concept  was  adopted  gradually 
throughout  the  United  States  and  eventually 
spread  across  much  of  the  world,  and 

Whereas  as  a  result  an  mdustry  was 
spawned  that  In  1B71  enjoyed  sales  of  $30 
billion,  employed  some  900,000  people  and 
created  additional  millions  of  Jobs  In  manu- 
facturing, transportation  and  building,  and 

Whereas  this  new  Industry,  conceived  and 
nursed  to  life  by  said  Martin  Chase,  has 
raised  the  living  standard  of  some  43  million 
famlUes  in  the  United  States  alone. 

Therefore,  We,  the  members  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  Mass  Retailing  Institute,  do 
hereby  resolve  to  officially  reoognlce  said 
Martin  Chase  as  foimder  of  the  discount  de- 
partment store  Industry. 


April  21,  1972 


SOME  PROPOSALS  FOR  TAX  RELIEF 
FOR  HOMEOWNERS  AND  RENT- 
ERS—OTHER TAX  REFORM  PRO- 
POSALS 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  itrw  TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  20,  1972 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  presently 
I  am  drafting  a  bill  which  will  be  intro- 
duced shortly  to  bring  much  needed  tax 
relief  for  homeowners  and  renters.  Un- 
der the  present  law  renters  of  apart- 
moits  receive  no  tax  benefits  at  all.  At 
the  same  time,  middle  and  lower  Income 
homeowners  do  not  receive  the  same 
large  benefits  that  are  given  to  the  own- 
ers of  very  expensive  homes.  For  exam- 
ple :  a  taxpayer  In  the  70-percent  bracket 
who  pwys  $10,000  per  year  in  Interest 
payments  and  real  estate  taxes  on  a  very 
expensive  home  is  in  fact  receiving  a 
$7,000  per  year  tax  subsidy  for  housing 
from  the  Federal  Government.  The  mid- 
dle and  lower  Income  homeowner  can  In 
no  way  achieve  this  amount  of  tax  bene- 
fit, and  under  the  new  laws  in  many  cases 
will  take  the  standard  deduction  and  re- 
crtve  no  benefit  at  all  from  his  mortgage 
pajonents  and  tax  payments. 

In  the  case  of  homeowners,  the  tax  law 
should  be  amended  so  as  to  permit  the 
homeowner  a  credit  against  the  Federal 
tax — as  distinct  from  a  deduction — for 
at  least  80  percoit  of  his  interest  pay- 
ments and  real  estate  taxes.  Homeowners 
taking  such  a  credit  would  still  be  en- 
titled to  the  standard  deduction.  In  the 
case  of  the  apartment  renter  who  pajrs 
no  real  estate  taxes  and  has  no  mortgage 
payments,  an  additional  personal  exemp- 
tion of  $750  should  be  provided. 

Ih  addition,  I  shall  propose  the  closing 
of  loopholes  with  respect  to  percentage 
depletion  deduction  and  intangible  driU- 
Ing  expense  deduction  of  large  com- 
panies. Under  the  present  law  large  pe- 
troleum companies  in  particular  are  cur- 
rently receiving  a  gigantic  tax  subsidy 
from  the  United  States  in  the  form  of  a 
22^  percent  depleticD  deduction  and  a 
deduction  for  intangible  drilling  ex- 
penses. 

The   percentage   depletion   deduction 


should  be  drastically  reduced.  If  not  en- 
tirely eliminated.  I  would  personally 
favor  Its  complete  dlmlnation;  however, 
I  recognize  that  It  probably  will  not  be 
possible  to  get  the  votes  for  such  a  posi- 
tion in  the  Congress.  Under  the  circum- 
stances I  would  advocate  and  press  for  a 
reduction  of  the  present  rate  to  15  per- 
cent. Together  these  tax  subsidies  can 
amoimt  to  between  $3  and  $5  billion  per 
year.  If  these  two  loopholes  were  closed, 
it  would  be  possible  to  provide  greater  tax 
relief  for  middle  and  lower  income  tax- 
payers. 

It  likewise  appears  to  me  that  equity 
demands  greater  retirement  benefits  for 
middle  and  lower  income  groups.  To  en- 
coiumge  the  portability  of  retirement 
benefits,  the  tax  laws  should  be  amended 
so  as  to  favor  retirement  plans  which 
permit  each  employee  to  bring  his  ac- 
cumulated retirement  benefits  with  him 
whenever  he  changes  jobs.  In  addition, 
the  law  should  be  reformed  so  as  to  give 
favored  tax  treatment  only  to  those  re- 
tirement plans  at  least  50  percent  of 
whoee  beneficiaries  are  middle  and  lower 
income  wage  earners. 

Under  the  present  law.  pension  and 
profit  sharing  system  plans  are  given 
favored  tax  treatment.  However,  many 
such  plans  are  currently  operating  in  an 
inequitable  way.  Some  operate  so  as  to 
keep  older  employees  tied  to  one  company 
at  a  low  salary  and  cause  such  employees 
to  forfeit  their  benefits  if  they  seek  em- 
ployment elsewhere.  Some  other  plans 
are  designed  more  to  benefit  high-level 
executive  employees  at  the  expense  of 
middle  and  lower  Income  employees. 

At  this  point,  I  want  to  state  un- 
equivocally my  strong  opposition  to  a 
value  added  tax.  The  value-added  tax — 
or  "turnover  tax."  as  it  is  known  In 
Europe-^s  a  tax  which  falls  primarily 
on  consumers.  Most  E^uropean  countries 
are  using  it  in  a  manner  similar  to  tbe 
manner  In  which  our  States  and  cities 
are  currently  using  sales  taxes.  Since  the 
value  added  tax  directly  adds  a  tax  on  to 
the  selling  price  of  every  item,  for  the 
housewife  and  wage  earner  it  is.  in  fact, 
a  sales  tax.  Currently  State  and  city  sales 
taxes  are  already  imposing  enormous  tax 
burdens  on  consimiers  as  every  housewife 
knows.  In  my  view,  consumer-type  taxes 
on  a  State  and  local  level  are  already  so 
burdensome  that  it  would  be  uncon- 
scionable to  impose  any  additional  Fed- 
eral tax  at  the  consumer  level. 

I  welcome  such  suggestions  as  may  be 
given  to  me  to  bring  about  greater  equity 
in  our  tax  structure. 


NATIONAL  SECRETARIES  WEEK. 
APRIL  23-29 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or  NXW  TOKX 

IN  TBE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Aprti  20.  1972 

Mr.  BHTRPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Recoro,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing tribute  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Richard  M.  Nixon,  to  the 
Nation's  secretaries: 


AprU  21  y  1972 
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Aran.  a»-a9. 


As  a  daily  benefldary  of  the  dedication, 
talent  and  skill  of  my  own  secretarial  staff. 
I  am  proud  to  salute  the  Nation's  secretailes 
and  to  oommend  their  essential  role  In  ttie 
life  of  our  society. 

It  Is  weU  that  the  National  Secretaries 
Association  has  given  special  focus  to  this 
IndlqiMiiaable  profession  and  drawn  public 
attention  to  Its  immeasurable  Influence  on 
the  stiooeas  at  both  Industry  and  go>vemment. 

I  know  that  I  am  Joined  by  coimtleas  fel- 
low dtlaens  In  paying  special  tribute  to 
American  secretaries  and  to  the  job  they  do 
so  well. 

RiCBSXO  NZZOK. 


POREION  POLICY 


HON.  ALTON  LENNON 

or  NOBTH  CAaOLIW* 

IN  IBS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thurtday,  Aprti  20.  1972 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
respected  journalist  and  editor  of  the 
UJ3.  News  k  World  Report,  Mr.  David 
Lawrence,  recently  made  some  timely 
comments  on  the  right  of  a  President  to 
craiduct  fordgn  policy.  I  commend  his 
remarks  for  the  eonslderatlaii  of  our 
colleagues. 

The  editorial  follows: 

HSTI   TkXSB   Cbaxobd? 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

There  was  a  time  whmi  Oongraas  r— pscted 
the  right  of  a  President  to  ooxMluet  foreign 
poUoy. 

Tixtn  was  a  ttme  when  no  efforts  were 
made  by  the  intxxiductlon  at  resolutions  to 
limit  his  powen  to  deploy  American  military 
foroas  snyiriMre  in  the  world. 

ThfBre  was  a  time  when  intemational  af- 
f  all*  were  not  the  basis  of  political  battles  by 
an  opposition  party  against  an  incumbent 
Administration.  Polemics  were  derived  from 
poliUoal  queattoDs  at  home. 

The  complaint  being  voiced  nowadays  by 
some  members  of  Congress  Is  that  they  do 
noi  know  what  Is  being  done  by  the  Admln- 
IstratloQ  in  ionlgu  policy  or  what  steps  are 
being  taken  which  may  lead  to  combat.  It  Is 
argued  that  the  consent  of  Oongreas  must  be 
given. 

AotuaUy.  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  the  oooatltutlonal  pcovlsioa  that  Oon- 
I  staaU  have  the  power  to  declare  war  has 
Md  only  a  few  times.  PresidentB  have 
had  the  reeponslMlity  at  defending  tb»  ooun- 
try  and  lU  Interests  abroad  without  waiting 
for  a  dadaratton  at  war.  Indeed,  many  du- 
puUs  have  been  settled  without  the  need 
for  a  big  war. 

In  the  conduct  of  foreign  relations  the 
military  strength  of  a  nation  has  been  im- 
portant as  a  potential  (actor.  The  mere  send- 
ing of  a  naval  unit  to  a  particular  area  has 
been  enough  to  indicate  a  possible  interven- 
tion by  the  United  States  and  eatise  a  change 
by  a  government  that  la  pursuing  a  danger- 
ous policy. 

One  of  the  most  essential  elements  in 
dealing  with  the  perplexing  questions  that 
come  before  the  State  Department  or  the 
Department  of  Defense  is  secrecy.  Consulta- 
tions with  other  governments  must  remain 
confidential.  Preparations  that  might  be  go- 
ing on  to  moblUce  military  units  in  different 
paru  at  the  globe  have  to  be  kept  private. 

Presidenta  have  always  told  the  foreign  re- 
lations or  the  armed  services  oommltteee  of 
Oongreas  certain  facts  about  crltieal  situa- 
tions in  the  world,  but  have  been  cauttoos 
about  revealing  plans  because  these  are  mat- 
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tecs  which  are  not  finally  decided  until  cir- 
cumstances reqiUre  it  and  emergencies  atlae. 
Currently,  many  things  are  leaked  from  con- 
gressional oommltteea.  and  It  would  be  risky 
for  the  executive  branch  to  dlvxilge  aU  of  its 
secrets  to  them.  There  Is  another  reason  for 
withholding  Information.  Conferences  with 
other  governments  sometimes  find  sdutions 
which  do  not  neoessltate  military  participa- 
tion by  us. 

Today,  it  is  suggested  that  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  the  United  States  refrain  from  any 
military  aotlon  without  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress. This  ImpUes  debate  In  both  houses 
which  gives  enemies  a  chance  to  strengthen 
their  opposition.  In  fact.  It  provides  them 
with  reasons  for  making  alllanoes  on  the 
theory  that  the  United  States  wUl  not  send 
any  troops  abroad  or  take  effective  steps  to 
protect  small  nations. 

The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organisation 
has  helped  to  keep  peace  in  Europe.  But  if 
the  Interference  with  the  Chief  Executive 
continues  by  means  of  resolutions  Impairing 
his  freedom  of  action  in  the  conduct  of  for- 
eign policy,  there  is  a  possibility  that  a  crisis 
will  occur  in  Europe  and  this  country  will 
be  confronted  with  an  embanaasing  quss- 
tlon  by  its  allies.  It  wiU  be:  "Are  you  going 
to  desert  us?" 

Our  invtdvemmt  in  Vietnam  has  been  ex- 
pensive, but  the  principle  back  of  it  Is  vltaL 
The  United  States  had  estaMlshed  until  re- 
oentiy  a  faith  that  the  sdf-detmxiination 
of  peoples  would  be  upheld.  Lately,  however, 
ttu  discussion  in  Congress  has  brought 
doubts  around  Um  world  and  Um  beginning 
of  a  general  fueling  that  this  country  can  no 
longer  be  relied  upon  to  support  its  allies  in 
Europe  and  Asia. 

The  way  to  prevent  a  major  war  Is  to  be 
prepared  with  sufficient  military  forces  and 
agreements  with  allied  countries  to  impnm 
would-be  belligerents  n^io  might  Initiate  oon- 
fllets.  80  to  curtaU  the  President's  authority 
by  any  legislation  that  would  hamper  the  use 
at  armed  forces  or  even  the  di^tersal  o(  com- 
bat units  in  various  looaUties  Is  to  take  a 
chanfie  that  our  Interests  abroad  would  not 
be  protected. 

To  weaken  America's  position  in  the  wortd 
involves  a  risk  that  other  countrlee  may  con- 
sider the  United  Statea  has  adopted  an  iso- 
lationist attitude,  particularly  if  both  poUti- 
cal  parties  were  to  endorse  the  Idea  at  per- 
mitting the  Oongreas  to  share  with  the  Pres- 
ident the  conduct  of  foreign  policy.  The  Ad- 
ministration does  not  want  any  limitations 
placed  on  its  right  to  manage  foreign  poUcy. 
which  Includes  communication,  with  friendly 
nations,  the  making  of  arrangements  for  as- 
sistance in  case  of  emergencies  and  other 
things  that  cannot  be  made  pubUc.  World 
war  would  be  far  more  damaging  than  the 
war  In  Vietnam. 

Whan  the  oonaequences  of  such  a  turn- 
about In  AmrMloan  foreign  policy  are  thor- 
oughly considered  by  the  American  people, 
they  will  wish  they  had  aUowed  the  President 
to  exercise  full  power  In  hdping  our  allies  In 
the  prevention  of  wars.  But  have  times 
changed  and  is  much  thought  being  given 
nowadays  to  the  poeslbmty  that  there  might 
be  another  world  war  into  whloh  the  United 
States  would  inevitably  be  drawn? 


COMMEND  RADIO  STATION  WKDA- 
PM  ON  SUCCESSFUL  VOTER  REG- 
ISTRATION CAMPAIGN 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  FULTON 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thundav.  Aprti  20,  1972 

Mr.  FDLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day learned  of  the  outstanding  achieve- 
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ments  made  recently  in  registering 
voters,  particularly  young  voters.  In  the 
city  of  Nashville.  In  one  3-day  period, 
some  12,000  had  their  names  altered  oq 
the  registratlaQ  rolls. 

One  major  reason  for  success  in  this 
undertaking  was  the  concerted  promo- 
tional campaign  produced  and  broadcast 
by  radio  station  WKDA-FM.  Its  30-  and 
60-secand  spots  aired  once  per  hour  high- 
lighted recording  artists  urging  registra- 
tion. Added  to  this  and  helping  to  bring 
results  were  two-per-hour  live  mobile 
broadcasts  from  temporary  registration 
sites,  such  as  shoppixig  coiters. 

As  one  who  has  actively  sought  exten- 
sion and  greater  imiAementatiOD  of  the 
vote  my  compliments  00  Its  registration 
efforts  are  extended  to  WKDA-FM. 


LEGESLATION  TO  INCREASE  VIET- 
NAM VETERAN'S  EDUCATIONAL 
BENEFITS 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  CAuroaMiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEFRBBENTATTVES 

Thursday.  Aprti  20.  1972 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  leglslatlaa  to  sub- 
stantially Increase  the  amount  of  educa- 
tional benefits  payable  to  Vietnam  vet- 
erans. I  am  very  pleased  that  the  House 
has  aj)proved  a  14  percent  increase  in 
the  subslstenoe  allowance,  but  do  not  feel 
that  we  have  gone  far  enough  In  this 
regard.  With  the  continued  increase  in 
the  cost  of  living  in  recent  years,  coupled 
with  the  skyrocketing  cost  of  edueatioD 
even  at  State  universities,  many  veterans 
are  unable  to  take  advantage  of  tiieir 
educational  benefits.  They  simply  cannot 
pay  living  expenses  and  tuition  costs  even 
though  many  work  at  part-time  Jobs  to 
suivlement  their  incomes. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  today  introduc- 
ing legislation,  drafted  by  the  American 
Legion,  to  substantially  increase  the  edu- 
cational benefits  available  to  current 
veterans  and  to  bring  them  more  In  line 
with  the  funds  available  to  our  genera- 
tion after  World  War  n.  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  commend  the 
Legion  for  the  outstanding  work  it  is  do- 
ing on  behalf  of  these  newest  veterans. 

First,  this  legislation  provides  for  di- 
rect pajonent  to  the  educational  institu- 
tion of  75  percent  of  the  tuition,  books 
and  other  fees  up  to  a  maximum  of  $1,- 
000  per  year.  Second,  the  bill  establishes 
a  loan  program  for  educational  assist- 
ance, and.  finally  Increases  the  monthly 
subsistence  rate  for  disabled  veterans 
pursuing  vocational  rehabilitation. 

I  understand  that  there  is  some  con- 
cern, both  within  and  outside  the  Vet- 
erans Administration,  over  direct  pay- 
ments to  the  schools  because  of  the  dif- 
ficulties encountered  with  some  institu- 
tions after  World  War  n.  The  VA  has 
developed  considerable  expertise  since 
that  time,  however,  and  I  am  confident 
that  they  could  establish  sufBdent  ad- 
ministrative controls  to  carefidly  over- 
see the  program  and  halt  any  attempt 
at  fraud  or  misuse. 

Aside  from  the  Inoease  in  benefits,  I 
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feel  verj  strongly  that  the  loan  progri  m 
contained  in  this  bill  is  a  most  import!  at 
provision  wliich  should  be  enacted  t  lis 
year.  The  legislation  provides  VA  Insui  ed 
loans  to  veterans  going  to  institutions  of 
higher  ediication  and  pursuing  degree  <  b- 
jectlves  with  interest  subsidy  provlsioas 
similar  to  the  interest  free  insured  loa  ns 
under  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  19  15, 
as  amended.  In  addition,  the  bill  provl(  es 
direct  VA  loans  where  insured  loans  ^tb 
not  available  imder  Interest  rates  p 
scribed  by  the  Administrator  In  the  v^t 
eran's  area  of  residence  or  not  availaqle 
under  the  terms  and  conditions  necessi 
for  approval  of  an  insured  loan  by  tl 
Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs.  Su< 
a  loan  program  will  give  the  veter 
greater  choice  in  his  educational  pn 
gram.  Even  with  the  $1,000  a  year  pa: 
ment  for  tuition  and  books,  the  costs  it 
moat  private  colleges  and  universities 
would  still  be  prohibitive.  It  is  going  1 3 
become  increasingly  difficult  for  Stale 
universities  to  absorb  the  rising  influic 
of  students  who  are  flocking  to  public  - 
financed  Institutions  because  of  the  hlg  i 
tuition  rates  at  private  universities. 

This  loan  program  will  provide  greaU  r 
viability  for  the  schools  themselves  an  d 
considerably  more  flexibility  to  the  vet- 
eran in  planning  his  educatlontd  pr 
gram.  I  understand  that  the  Senate  V< 

erans'  Affairs  Committee  is  considi 
the  addition  of  a  loan  program  to  its  o< 
version  of  H.R.  12828  and  hope  that 
House     colleagues     will     support 
amendment  If  it  Is  included  m  the  Sra^te 
bill. 

Finally,  the  specter  of  cost  is  alwiys 
before  us  when  we  are  talking  of  veti  r- 
ans  benefits.  The  direct  tuition  paymt  at 
after  World  War  n  for  20  million  eligll  de 
veterans  was  $500.  I  do  not  considei  a 
bill  to  double  that  figure  for  7  milllm 
current  veterans  too  costly,  particulai  ly 
in  view  of  the  substantial  Increase  in 
wages,  prices,  and  taxes  in  the  interlfai. 
We  should  stop  to  realize  that  we  we 
making  a  long  term  investment  in  t  ne 
future  of  America.  The  men  who  used  t  ae 
GI  Bill  after  World  War  H  have  m<  re 
than  repaid  the  Nation  many  times  oi  er 
in  terms  of  productivity,  technology,  a  id 
to  speak  in  dollars  and  cents,  taxable  1  a- 
come.  The  man  who  returned  home  In 
1945  was  hailed  as  a  hero:  the  man  le- 
tuming  In  1972  often  must  face  the  co  i- 
tempt  of  his  peers  smd  the  suspicion  of 
his  elders.  Regardless  of  our  views  on  t  le 
war  in  Vietnam  and  the  President's  i  f- 
forts  to  terminate  it.  the  men  who  c  Id 
the  fighting  should  not  be  left  holdiig 
the  bag.  in  addition,  l  know  au  of  us 

arc  very  conccmed  about  the  high  un- 
employment rate  among  Vietnam  veU  r- 
ans.  Having  interrupted  their  school!  ag 
and  civilian  Jobs  to  serve  in  the  Am  ed 
Forces,  they  return  home  to  find  tl  at 
they  do  not  have  the  necessary  skUs 
to  find  a  Job.  Their  contemporaries,  «  ho 
were  not  called  to  serve,  have  a  cons  d- 
erable  headstart  in  terms  of  educaton 
and  Job  experience. 

America  owes  a  debt  to  the  Vletniim 
veterans  for  their  service  in  thise 
troubled  and  turbxilent  times  and  I  s  n- 
cerely  hope  my  House  colleagues  will  re- 
consider the  authorized  level  of  edu«- 
tional  benefits  when  the  Senate  acts  on 
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this  legislation.  We  must  not  be  penny- 
wise  and  pound  foolish. 


April  21  y  1972 


NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OP  INDE- 
PENDENT BUSINESS  SUPPORTS 
THE  RURAL  JOB  DEVELOPMENT 
ACT 


HON.  KEITH  G.  SEBEUUS 

or  KAi«a*s 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSBNTATTVXS 
Thursday.  Aprti  20.  1972 

Mr.  SEBELTUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  doubt 
very  seriously  whether  any  of  my  col- 
leagues would  believe  the  assertion  that 
bwinessmen  throughout  our  Nation 
would  welcome  competition  in  a  limited 
market  area  as  well  as  higher  taxes. 
Nevertheless,  this  assertion  is  true,  and 
it  represents  the  self-sacrifice  business- 
men across  the  country  are  willing  to 
make  if  prospects  are  good  for  rising  em- 
ployment and  economic  progress  as  a 

The  following  Information  from  the 
Federation  of  Independent  Business,  the 
business  organization  with  the  largest  in- 
dividual membership  in  the  United 
States,  dramatizes  the  groundswell  of 
natiODAl  support  the  Rural  Job  Develop- 
ment Act  has  received.  I  would  also  like 

to  point  out  the  independent  buslneas- 
man's  selfless  dedication  to  commimity 
development  and  to  the  free  enterprise 
system.  This  is  best  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  almost  96  percent  of  the  respondents 
would  not  object  to  new  competition  as 
long  as  new  jobs  came  to  their  area,  and 
almost  86  percoat  felt  that  higher 
taxes  for  expanded  community  services 
prompted  by  additional  employment 
would  be  acceptable. 

In  this  regard.  I  am  almost  gratified  to 
report  that  95  percent  of  the  respond- 
ents in  this  special  survey  of  Advisory 
Coimcil  members  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Independent  BusineaB  support  the 
Rural  Job  Development  Act. 

Hie  rural  Job  devdopment  bin  would 
give  special  tax  incentives  to  new  Job 
producing  enterprises  locating  in  niral 
areas.  It  would  also  give  these  firms  tax 
breaks  on  investment  and  the  training  of 
local  manpower  during  their  eariy  stages 
of  operation.  Hie  available  evidence 
strongly  Indicates  that  these  new  busi- 
nesses, along  with  the  Jobs  they  would 
create,  would  provide  the  UB.  Treasury 
with  a  net  revenue  gain. 

The  principle  author  of  this  legislation 
Is  Senator  Jamis  Piaison,  my  good  friend 

And  the  distlnsulahed  senior  Senator 
from  my  home  State  of  Kansas.  My 
distinguished  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Joi  L.  Evnfs.  Congressman  from  Ten- 
nessee, and  I  are  the  principle  sponsors 
of  tills  legislation  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  fact  that  this  legis- 
lation has  attracted  the  support  of  more 
than  50  Senators  and  close  to  a  majority 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  think 
represents  a  mandate  for  congressional 
action. 

I  commend  this  information  to  my  col- 
leagues. This  news  can  be  Interpreted  as 
a  nationwide  call  for  action  on  the  Rural 
Job  Development  Act,  a  proposal  to  ease 


tlie  city's  burden,  to  develop  the  country- 
side, and  to  provide  new  opportunities 
and    better    living    conditions    for    all 
Americans. 
The  news  item  follows: 

Natiomal  Fidkkation  o» 

IirssPKNDXNT  Buannsa, 

WaahtngUm,  DX3. 

Rising  employment  In  their  localities  U 
more  important  to  independent  budneHmen 
than  Increased  oompetltlon  at  higher  taaes. 

This  Is  becoming  dearer  as  the  results  are 
tabulated  from  a  special  survey  """"g  the 
more  than  3.000  Advisory  CouncU  members 
of  the  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business.  These  Advisory  Council  members, 
all  leading  businessmen  In  their  respective 
communities,  are  being  questioned  on  tbe 
attitudes  of  tbelr  colleagues  toward  tbe  Rural 
Job  Development  Bill  introduced  by  Con- 
gressman Jce  L.  Evins  and  Keith  Q.  Bebellus. 
and  Senator  James  Pearson  of  Kansas. 

The  computer  shows  that  90%  of  the  re- 
spondents support  this  legislation.  In  addi- 
tion, they  are  Informed  that  tbe  development 
of  new  payrolls  would  probably  result  In 
more  competition,  and  they  are  asked  tf  they 
would  be  willing  to  face  this  possfblllty.  Tbe 
totals  so  far  show  that  almost  86%  of  them 
would  not  object  to  new  oompetltlon  as  long 
as  new  jobs  came  to  their  area. 

Tlie  questionnaire  also  explains  that  addi- 
tional employment  would  probably  mean 
higher  taxes  to  pay  for  expanded  oommumty 
services.  Somewhat  surprisingly,  almost  81% 
of  the  respondents  answered  that  they  felt 
tnis   would   be   aocepUkble. 

"nie  Rural  Job  Development  Bill  would  give 
special  tax  incentives  to  new,  Job  producing 
enterprises  locating  in  rural  areas.  It  would 
also  give  these  firms  some  tax  br«kks  during 
their  early  stages  of  operation  on  Investment 
and  the  training  of  local  manpower. 

This  i4>proacb,  which  is  supported  by  more 
than  SO  Senators  and  close  to  a  majority  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  would  not  in- 
volve the  expenditure  of  Federal  tax  money. 
Instead,  tbe  available  evldanoe  seema  to 
strongly  Indicate  that  these  new  biislneeees. 
along  with  the  jobs  they  would  create,  will 
provide  tbe  United  States  Treasury  with  a 
net  revenue  gain. 

Tbe  nation's  small  business  oonununlty 
has  long  shown  a  decided  preference  for  tills 
tax  Incentive  approach,  and  N.FJ.B.'e  cur- 
rent survey  of  Its  Advisory  CouneU  enforces 
this  attitude.  It  clearly  shows  that  America's 
rural  businessmen  are  deejriy  conoeraad  with 
the  economic  plight  of  their  communities — 
concerned  enough  to  willingly  shoulder  their 
share  of  tbe  ooet  of  revitallalng  tbem. 

Volunteer  comments  by  respondents  to 
tbe  survey  Indicate  tbe  depth  of  their  con- 
cern for  tbe  problem  of  rural  redevelopmant. 

Tbe  owner  of  a  sheet  metal  fabricating 
plant  In  Iowa  says.  "I  tblnk  'Operation  Build 
America'  souxMls  just  wonderful  I  Wonldnt  It 
be  amairtng  to  find  out  that  a  lot  cV  proUems 
can  be  solved  by  the  people  without  such  a 
terrible  waste  tA  tax  money.  People  are  not 
going  to  establish  new  buslnaaees  under  pres- 
ent oondltlons.  We  bave  to  cut  oois  back  be- 
cause of  them. 

A  Ifarylaod  mill  owner  oommettta,  "Opera- 
tion Build  America'  looks  great,  involve  peo- 
ple—Moat bureaucrats  could  not  operate  a 
shoe  store  profitably  If  given  a  barrel  fall  of 
money." 

Tbe  owner  of  a  concrete  product  manu- 
facturing plant  m  upper  New  Tortc  State  says. 
"Tbls  certainly  would  be  wortb  trying.  Touag 
peofde  are  leaving  rural  areas  due  to  lack  of 
Jobs.  Many  small  stores  are  closing  up  due 
to  peo|de  moving  doew  to  tbe  dtles  to  find 
work." 

A  South  Dakota  Insurance  broker  com- 
ments In  the  same  vein  saying.  "Operation 
Build  America'  appeace  to  have  great  merit. 
The  Amertoao  people  can  and  will  build  ss 
In  tbe  past  if  given  a  chance.  We  do  not  need 
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a  free  ride  and  choose  to  build  with  our 
bands  and  exercise  our  mental  capacity." 

A  New  ICexloo  retsOler  reporte.  "We  are  for- 
tunate to  live  In  a  state  of  peat  land  ersa. 
small  population,  mostly  air  and  lots  of  smaU 
rural  oommunltlee  still  thriving.  Some  as- 
pects of  the  Peazeon  bill  have  already  been 
instigated  by  communities  of  NSw  MSxloo  and 
It  will  abeolutrty  woi^  even  In  this  and  oOmt 
states  If  OongresB  will  only  enact  leglslatlMi 
and  give  It  a  chance.  There  has  been  so  much 
Federal  money  pum^Md  mto  our  state  because 
of  tbe  Indian  populatbxi  that  It  le  reaUy 
hard  to  tell  wbait  will  happen  to  buslnees  in 
tbls  area  when  we  stop  giving  these  massive 
amounts    of    grants    to    Indian    populated 


A  Maryland  dairy  retailer  says.  "Tbls  la 
tbe  beet  Idea  yet  to  cover  our  country's  mul- 
titude of  problems.  We  should  also  do  away 
with  too  much  government  Interference  in 
agriculture.  Cut  out  farm  eubsldleB  to  large 
corporate  farms  I  Also,  tbls  would  give  small 
farms  a  chance  to  survive  with  this  program. 
Let  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  take  over 
again!  Not  by  government  oontrolsl  The 
wage-prloe  freeze  Is  a  farcel  Food  prices  are 
skyrocketing  again,  yet  the  little  farmer  la 
struggling  to  make  ends  meet.  I  am  In  tbe 
food  azxl  dairy  drlve-ln  business  and  this 
year  is  my  toughest  struggle — all  because  of 
governmental  Interference,  etc." 

A  Tezae  banker  has  no  doubt  that  this  tax 
incentive  api»oacb  would  work,  commenting 
on  a  local  effort  as  follows,  "In  1968,  flfty-sU 
local  busineeamen  each  Invested  In  a  looal  in- 
dustrial   oocporatlon.   Eiach    man    purchased 

ai.OOO.OO  in  Stock  aod  the  monej  wag  used 

to  purchase  land  and  construct  buildings  for 

new  Industries.  The  two  local  banks,  the  local 
savings  and  loan,  and  the  Small  Business 
Admlnletratlon  participated  In  these  loans. 
To  date  we  have  three  new  Industries  em- 
ploying 160  to  175  local  people." 


CHOICE:  A  CRUEL  NECESSITY 


HON.  RICHARD  W.  MALLARY 

or  VXBMOMT 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  AprU  20.  1972 

Mr.  MALLARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  realities  of  Government  is  that  there 
are  more  worthwhile  things  to  be  done 
than  we  can  possibly  do  with  our  Na- 
tion's limited  resources.  This  is  one  of 
the  first  realities  that  we  must  face  if 
we  are  to  be  honest  and  responsible  in 
carrying  out  our  duties  as  legislators. 
We  must  make  choices  and  we  do  so 
every  day.  Sometimes  we  must  choose 
between  very  worthwhile  programs. 
Choice  is  the  cruel  necessity  of  our 
profession.  It  requires  us  to  pay  careful 
attention  to  both  the  stated  goals  of 
our  proposed  programs  and  the  realistic 

possibiUties  for  their  success. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  in  our  Govern- 
ment there  are  some  men  who  recognize 
the  necessity  to  establish  realistic  prior- 
ities and  to  make  the  difficult  choices  be- 
tween competing  worthwhile  needs.  One 
man,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare,  has  expressed  tills  dilem- 
ma quite  eloquently  in  a  recent  speech 
that  was  printed  in  the  Washington 
Post.  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  place  a  copy  of  Secretary  Elliot 
Richardson's  speech  in  the  Recoko.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  read  his  words.  If 
they  cannot  because  of  the  press  of  other 
worthwhile  business  then  I  hope  that 
in  making  this  choice  they  will  realize 
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that  they  have  once  again  demonstrated 
that— 

Choice  Is  the  basic  reality,  and  for  us  It 
Is  doubly  dlfflcult  and  saddening  because 
whatever  we  have  to  give  up  Is  not  some- 
ttilng  bad  or  trivial,  but  something  that  is 
only  somewhat  less  Important,  If  that,  than 
what  we  bave  selected  to  do. 

The  article  follows: 

Choicb:  A  Cboxl  NBGKssrrr 
(By  Klllot  U  Richardson) 

We  are  standing  at  a  \inlque  jiinoture  In 
the  course  of  history.  At  no  other  time  have 
we  been  so  aware  both  of  bow  breatbtakingly 
cloee  we  have  come  to  realising  tbe  promise 
of  America  for  all  Its  citlsens  and  of  how 
painfully  far  we  are  from  locating  and  gather- 
ing all  tbe  resources  that  would  fulfill  that 
promise  tomorrow. 

Tbe  founders  of  tbls  complex  and  diverse 
nation,  and  each  succeeding  generation,  set 
themselves  truly  awesome  tasks  to  perform. 
For  tbe  most  part,  their  aspirations  and  their 
ci4>abllltlee  have  been  within  balling  distance 
of  each  other.  In  our  own  time,  great  though 
the  growth  in  our  reeources,  the  growth  In 
our  expectations  has  been  even  greater.  To- 
day these  expectations  are  like  a  giant 
heUum-fllled  balloon  cast  loose  from  Ita 
moorings,  sailing  beyond  sight.  We  must 
somehow  bring  our  expectations  back  to 
earth;  we  must  level  with  each  other.  For 
either  we  shall  understand  the  reality  of  what 
can  and  cannot  be  done  overtime,  or  we  shall 
condemn    ourselves    to    faUure,    and    failure 

again  and  again. 

Wben  we  comi>are  ourselves  with  tboee  ivho 

preceded  us.  or  with  others  In  tbe  world 
today,  there  Is  no  denying  that  we  are  mov- 
ing ever  closer  to  the  promise  of  this  coun- 
try. 

Yet  frustrations  and  disappointments 
abound,  and  alienation  from  our  basic  in- 
stitutions seems  endemic.  Why  Is  tbls  so? 

One  reason,  it  seems  to  me,  stems  from 
our  very  successes.  As  Alexis  de  TocquevUle 
wrote  many  years  ago: 

"The  evU  which  was  suffered  patiently  as 
Inevitable  seems  unendurable  as  soon  as  the 
Idea  of  escaping  from  It  crosses  men's  minds. 
AU  the  abuses  then  removed  call  attention 
to  those  that  remain,  and  they  now  appear 
more  gaUlng.  The  evil.  It  Is  true,  has  become 
less,  but  sensibUlty  to  It  has  become  more 
acute." 

It  Is  not,  then,  that  we  bave  come  so  far, 
but  that  we  seem  so  near,  so  exasperatingly 
near,  to  realizing  our  national  hopes,  that 
some  of  us  grow  Impatient  and  angry.  What 
could  be  suffered  silently  or  even  cheerfully 
when  there  was  no  chance  of  Improvement, 
becomes  Intolerable  as  soon  as  It  Is  learned 
that  a  cure  is  within  our  capabUlty.  And  then 
we  must  have  the  cure  Immediately. 

Another  reason  is  that  we  are  constantly 
setting  ourselves  ever  more  dUBeult  goals  to 
achieve.  We  may  reach  a  gocd  today  that  ap- 
peared improbable  or  optimistic  yesterday, 
but  Instead  of  finding  In  tbls  success  a  source 
of  satisfaction,  we  find  a  sign  of  faUure. 

THE  LEGISLATION  PALLACT 
There  is,  besides,  much  actual  failure. 
Exaggerated  promises,  ill-comceived  pro- 
grams, over-advertised  "cures"  for  Intract- 
able aUments,  cynical  exploitation  of  valid 
grievances,  entrenched  resistance  to  neces- 
sary change,  the  cold  rigidity  of  centralized 
authority,  and  the  Inefficient  use  of  scarce 
resources — aU  these  add  to  frustration  and 
foster  disillusionment. 

Population  growth,  technological  change, 
mass  communications  and  big  government, 
meanwhile,  have  been  progressively  sub- 
merging the  individual's  sense  of  personal 
significance  in  a  gray,  featureless  sea  of 
homogenized  humanity.  In  a  country  which 
has  been  dedicated  from  Its  beginning  to  tbe 
liberation  of  human  aq>lratlons  and  tbe  ful- 
fUlment  of  bvmian  potential,  theee  massive 
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changes  result  in  vague  feelings  of  anxiety 
and  imease.  We  yearn  for  a  greater  voice  In — 
a  greater  Impact  on — ^the  processes  that  af- 
fect our  lives.  We  long  to  make  a  difference. 

But  tbe  most  profound  and  far-reaching 
source  of  our  frustrations  and  rt1sepp<rint- 
ments  Is  to  be  found  In  the  "eiqiectatlons 
gap"  to  which  I  have  already  aUuded.  There 
is  a  fallacy  abroad  in  the  land — and  rampant 
in  the  Congress — to  the  effect  that  passing 
legislation  solves  problems.  There  are,  to  be 
siire,  many  problems  that  cannot  be  solved 
without  new  legislation.  But  aU  too  often — 
and  increasingly  so — new  legislation  merely 
pubUcizee  a  need  without  creating  either  the 
means  or  tbe  resources  for  meeting  It.  If 
this  kind  of  legislation  is  implemented  at 
all,  it  Is  at  the  cost  of  spreading  resources 
still  more  thinly  over  existing  programs. 

Just  this,  in  fact,  has  been  happening  at 
an  aocderatlng  rate.  In  tbe  first  fuU  budget 
of  tbe  Kennedy  administration,  congressional 
authorizations  for  HEW  programs  exceeded 
amounts  requested  for  their  operation  by 
$200  mUlion.  In  tbe  current  fiscal  year  au- 
thorizations for  HEW  programs  exceed  ap- 
propriations by  $6  billion.  Legislation  Ukely 
to  be  enacted  by  this  Congress  may  add  still 
another  99  blUlon  In  new  authorizations  for 
next  year  and  even  larger  amounts  for  future 
years — much  of  which  also  will  never  be 
fully  funded. 

What  does  tbls  accon4>Ilsh  except  to  create 
expectations  beyond  all  possibility  of  ful- 
fillment and  then,  because  they  were  not 
fulfUled,  dash  tbe  hopes  of  those  who  have 
the  greatest  needs? 

TOO  MANT  NIEDS 

Then  there's  tbe  nagging  problem  of  In- 
equity in  helping  those  who  need  help.  The 
federal,  state  and  local  cost,  both  public  and 
private,  of  assisting  individuals  whose  de- 
pendency might  bave  been  prevented  is  run- 
ning at  an  average  annual  rate  of  about  $19 
bUlion.  And  yet  the  cost  and  quality  of  as- 
sistance to  such  individuals  varies  widely. 
If  our  assistance  to  all  theee  people  met  the 
standards  applicable  to  tbe  most-favored 
one-third,  tbe  annual  cost  would  be  nearly 
$7.5  billion  more  than  it  is  now. 

If,  In  addition  to  raising  benefit  standards 
for  those  now  receiving  assistance,  we  in- 
creased eligibility  by  uniformly  applying  a 
standard  for  assistance  correqx>nding  to  the 
most  liberal  one-third,  another  enormous 
expendltiue  increase  would  be  required. 

Consider  jtist  the  foUowlng  list:  Fulfill- 
ment of  the  Right  to  Read  ofojectivee,  which 
would  give  youngsters  the  tools  they  need 
if  public  schools  are  to  be  at  aU  meaningful; 
homemaker  services,  mental  retardation  serv- 
ices, and  vocational  rebabUltatlon  services 
for  aU  who  need  tbem;  devtiopmental  day 
care  services  for  needy  chUdren;  good  com- 
pensatory education  for  every  disadvantaged 
child.  To  meet  even  these  few  goals,  we  would 
have  to  Increase  our  spending  by  roughly  $37 
billion  per  year  and  recruit  and  train  6  mil- 
lion more  professionals,  par{4>rofes^onals, 
and  volunteers. 

When  we  begin  to  t«Uce  into  account  other 
large  claims — health  care,  higher  eduoition. 

urban  redevelopment,   transportation,  and 

environmental  protection,  for  instance — we 
rapidly  enter  a  realm  of  almost  unlmaglnaMe 
numbers.  The  needs  are  real,  but  we  cannot 
ooncelvaUy  meet  them  all  comprehensively 
and  all  at  tbe  same  time. 

The  President  has  the  most  complex  and 
broadest  choices  to  make.  He  must,  within 
the  constraints  imposed  on  him,  select  from 
among  efforts  to  improve  the  environment, 
to  Improve  transportation,  to  make  the  na- 
tion more  secure  at  home  and  abroad,  to 
bring  sense  and  humanity  to  our  welfare 
system,  and  from  among  a  host  of  other 
worthy  and  pressing  objectives. 

Tbe  Secretary  of  HEW  must  choose  among 
efforts  to  bring  health  services  into  poor 
neighborhoods,  to  Increase  the  educational 
opportunities  of  clUldrsn  living  In  those  same 
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nelgbborboods,  to  reduce  the  Isolation  of 
the  aged,  to  offer  alternatives  to  dellnquei  cy 
and  drugs,  and  among  many  other  objectli  as, 
all  of  which  again  are  worthy  and  eo  n- 
pelUng. 

And  down  through  the  Uers  of  governmi  nt 
It  goes,  the  Inescapable  necessity  of  cbooel  ig. 

SRIFTINC    FUORrriES 

Choice  Is  the  basic  reality,  and  for  us  11  Is 
doubly  difficult  and  saddening  because  wh  tt- 
ever  we  have  to  give  up  Is  not  aomethl  ng 
bad  or  trivial,  but  something  that  Is  oily 
somewhat  less  Important,  If  that,  than  wnat 
we  have  selected  to  do.  I 

To  a  degree  that  many  Americans  still  lo 
not  realize,  we  have  shifted  our  prlM-ltles  — 
rather  dramatically — In  the  past  three  yea  s. 
Since  1968,  outlays  for  human  resources  pr  >- 
grams  have  Increased  63  per  cent  while  tot  il 
budget  outlays  grew  by  only  28  per  cent.  ]  n 
the  Fiscal  Tear  1973  budget,  human  resourcle 
spending  represents  45  per  cent  of  all  ex- 
penditures, while  defense  spending  totals 
only  32  per  cent.  I 

This  exactly  reverses  the  spending  prior  • 
ties  of  only  three  years  ago,  when  the  d«- 
fense  share  was  45  per  cent  and  human  n  - 
sources  share  was  only  32  per  cent. 

Tet  even  though  HEW's  budget  will  excee  1 
the  Defense  Deptirtmenfs  In  FY  1973 — fc  r 
the  first  time  In  history — this  shifting  of  pri  ■ 
orltles  has  not  lessened  the  need  for  us  t  > 
make  difficult  choices. 

As  an  example,  federal  expendltiires  fc  r 
education  are  budgeted  to  Increase  by  $27 } 
million  over  current-year  appropriation  . 
But  all  programs  did  not  grow — and  to  put 
emphasis  where  we  believed  It  would  do  tl  e 
most  good.  It  was  necessary  to  trim  ba<  k 
other  worthwhile  effects.  To  sustain  Increases 
In  four  major  areas — $449  million  in  el 
mentary  and  secondary  education,  $49  m: 
Hon  In  educational  renewal,  $36  million  fi 
the  National  Institute  of  Education,  and  $$7 
million  for  the  National  Foxindatlon  pt 
Higher  Education — two  major  cuts  were 
quired.  Aid  to  school  districts  with 
numbers  of  federal  employees — ao-cal 
"impact  aid'' — was  reduced  by  $180  mllllbn 
and  library  services  support  by  $24  mlUUn. 

The  point  Is  that  while  both  Impact  i  id 
and  library  services  are  worthy  of  our  si  p- 
port,  the  level  of  funds  available  to  1  be 
department  forces  us  to  make  budget)  ry 
trade-offs— forces  us.  In  short,  to  mi  ke 
choices. 

Because  choice  Is  so  Important,  becai  ise 
so  many  lives  are  affected  by  our  choices,  Rre 
must  constantly  improve  the  way  in  which 
choices  are  made. 

We  must,  first  of  all,  create  a  process  of 
rational  decision-making  that  is  both  o]en 
and  honest.  The  choices  must  be  made  cl  »ar 
and  understandable,  their  advantages  ind 
disadvantages  fully  stated,  and  the  alter  la- 
tlves  brought  into  the  light — as  In  the  '  ise 
of  expanded  nutrition  or  family  plann:  ng 
services,  inste«ul  of  more  medical  services, 
to  obtain  a  certain  amount  of  Improvement 
In  health.  j 

cosT-BBifxrrr  batios 

How  does  one  compare  the  benefits  of 
one  program  with  the  benefits  of  anotl  er? 
Rarely  can  we  reduce  these  benefits  to  do  lar 
figures  without  the  result  being  so  artlfl  :ial 
that  we  lose  confidence  In  It.  Yet  sucl  i  a 
comparison  Is  essential  to  every  budget  uy 
choice  we  make,  because  the  budget  foi  ces 
us  to  balance  a  dollar  spent  on  one  progi  am 
against  a  dollar  spent  on  others. 

Let  me  give  an  example.  We  often  sptak 
of  a  single  human  life  as  infinitely  precU  us, 
and  so  It  Is.  But  when  It  comes  to  the  alio  »- 
tlon  of  time,  money,  and  energy,  it  Is  obvl  )us 
we  do  not  literally  mean  it.  Each  year  i\ir 
society  tolerates  thousands  of  deaths  whch 
might  be  prevented.  Last  year  114,000  Am(  rl- 
c&ns  were  killed  In  some  form  of  accld<  nt. 
Of  these,  about  23  per  cent  were  In  he 
home,  about  48  per  cent  were  on  the  hl|  h- 
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way.  Some  96,000  Americans  died  from  pre- 
ventable Illness^,  an  estimated  60,000  of 
these  from  lung  cancer  caused  by  smoking 
cigarettes.  But  building  safer  cars,  highways 
and  homes,  and  reducing  cigarette  smoking 
involve  costs.  By  not  pushing  these  things 
as  far  as  we  could,  we  implicitly  put  a  value 
on  the  lives  they  might  save.  Unfortunately, 
such  Implicit  valuations  do  not  give  us  an 
explicit  measure  of  the  value  of  human  life 
that  could  be  compared  with  the  value  of  a 
year  of  education  or  a  reduction  In  water 
pollution. 

I  have  suggested  from  time  to  time  that 
we  should  develop  a  benefit  unit  called  the 
"HEW"  for  use  In  comparing  cost-benefit 
ratios  among  our  activities.  Such  a  unit 
wovild  force  us  to  look  at  Just  how  much  Im- 
portance we  really  place  on  our  efforts  to 
deal  with  any  single  problem.  And  it  would 
permit  us  to  compare  our  real  effort  In  one 
area — and  the  returns  we  got  for  It — with 
our  real  effort  and  returns  in  another.  If  a 
child-year  of  preschool  education  is  worth 
one  "HEW,"  how  many  "HEWS"  Is  It  worth 
to  avoid  one  traffic  death?  To  rehabilitate 
one  disabled  worker?  To  cure  one  drug  ad- 
dict? 

Using  such  a  benefit  constant,  we  might 
readily  see  that  the  incremental  costs  of  re- 
ducing a  very  small  number  of  deaths  by  sea- 
food poisoning  might  be  better  applied  to 
reducing  a  large  nimiber  of  deaths  on  the 
highway,  or  that  the  additional  resources 
that  would  allow  us  to  Inspect  every  food 
processing  establishment  twice  a  year  could 
be  more  advantageously  used  to  Immunize 
oiur  children.  Similarly,  it  might  show  that 
we  would  achieve  higher  benefits  in  lives 
saved  by  Investing  In  the  safety  of  products 
than  In  special  ambulances  for  victims  of 
heart  attacks. 

The  comparison  gets  harder  to  make,  of 
course,  when  we  come  to  the  reduction  of  in- 
juries, discomforts,  and  Irritations,  and  when 
the  outcome  Is  uncertain.  How  much  should 
we  be  investing,  for  example,  in  finding  a 
cure  for  the  common  cold?  Reducing  noise 
pollution?  We  make  such  choices  anyway, 
of  course,  but  the  process  is  seldom  both 
deliberate  and  explicit. 

Hard  as  It  is  to  define  our  goals  clearly, 
and  then  to  rank  them  in  Importance,  we 
must  also  imaginatively  consider  different 
ways  of  approaching  each  goal.  Cost-benefit 
analysis  must  open  the  door  to  fresh  and 
imaginative  alternatives.  It  must  enable  us, 
if  such  be  the  case,  to  say  that  there  is  a 
better  way  of  attacking  a  problem  than  by 
an  HEW  program  and  that  we  should  shut 
ours  down  and  support  another,  somewhere 
else. 

THX  UMrrs  or  AlfALTSIS 

Finally,  to  assure  a  chance  for  better  de- 
cision-making we  must  be  able  to  measure 
the  cost  of  each  alternative.  Our  skills  in 
this  area  are  seriously  underdeveloped.  We 
are  not  always  careful  to  remember,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  true  "cost"  of  a  federal  pro- 
gram is  not  invariably  measurable  by  the 
number  of  dollars  we  allocate  to  it  In  the 
budget.  Did  we  include  air  pollution  costs  In 
our  accounting  for  the  federal  highway  pro- 
gram? Do  we  charge  ourselves  for  the  loss 
of  recreation,  fish  and  wildlife  when  we  de- 
velop our  rivers  and  harbors?  Do  we  take 
Into  account  the  possibility  that  federal  dol- 
lars collected  from  some  sources  may  have 
more  adverse  effects  on  economic  activity 
than  those  collected  from  other  soxirces? 

Further,  our  ability  to  predict  what  the 
budgetary  costs  of  alternative  programs  will 
be  seriously  lacking.  There  are  a  few  shining 
examples  of  good  cost  estimation  in  the  fed- 
eral government.  The  Actuary's  Office  in  the 
Social  Security  Administration  Is  one.  But 
there  are  many  more  dismal  cases  of  com- 
plete ignorance  about  what  resources  will  be 
needed  to  carry  out  proposed  programs. 

There  are  of  course,  severe  limits  on  the 
practical  use  of  evaluation  and  cost-benefit 
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analysis.  Such  techniques  may  help  us  to 
choose  the  best  way  to  use  an  additional  $1 
million  on  homemaker  aanrloea  for  th«  •!• 
derly  or  preschool  education  for  disad- 
vantaged children.  They  may  even  offer  some 
basis  for  comparing  the  social  return  on  one 
or  another  such  Investment.  But  a  choice  be- 
tween homemaker  services  and  preschool 
education  cannot  and  should  not  rest  only 
on  this  kind  of  analysis.  Even  though  It  could 
be  shown  that  the  Investment  In  preschool 
education  paid  larger  dividends  for  a  longer 
future,  our  feelings  toward  the  generation  to 
which  we  owe  our  own  existence  and  educa- 
tion cannot  be  fed  Into  this  kind  of  cal- 
culation. 

The  hard  choices.  In  the  end,  are  bound 
to  depend  on  some  combination  of  values 
and  Instincts — and.  Indeed,  It  Is  precisely  be- 
cause the  content  of  choice  cannot  be  re- 
duced to  a  mathematical  equation  that  we 
need  the  political  forum  to  reach  the  final, 
most  difficult  decisions. 

To  recognize  this,  however,  reinforces  the 
importance  of  being  as  honest  and  explicit  as 
possible  in  articulating  the  non-measurable 
considerations  that  transcend  the  limits  of 
objective  analysis.  Only  if  these  considera- 
tions are  exposed  to  full  view  can  we  bring 
those  whose  expectations  have  to  be  defer- 
red— or  over-ruled — to  accept  the  legitimacy 
of  the  process  by  which  this  was  done.  Only 
thus  can  we  hope  to  reconcile  the  loser  to 
losing  and  encourage  the  impatient  to  wait. 

Without  this  sort  of  open  discussion  of  the 
hard  choices  we  must  continually  make,  the 
gap  between  public  expectations  and  govern- 
ment performance  will  keep  growing,  and  the 
erosion  of  confidence  in  government's  ability 
to  bring  about  desirable  change  will  con- 
tinue. Americans  have  never  been  particu- 
larly trusting  of  government;  but  still,  some- 
thing is  much  amiss  when  svirveys  show  a 
continuing  decline  In  the  percentage  of 
adults  expressing  a  degree  of  trust  In  their 
government. 

We  In  government  must  take  a  leading  role 
In  any  effort  to  restore  confidence  In  govern- 
ment. As  a  start,  I  believe  we  must  go  to 
whatever  lengths  are  necessary  to  explain  to 
the  American  public  the  necessity  for  mak- 
ing hard  choices  among  priorities.  We  must 
make  clear  the  true  cost  of  worthwhile  pro- 
grams, whoever  their  sponsor  may  be.  If  we 
do  this,  we  may  finally  put  to  rest  the  sim- 
plistic shibboleth  that  all  we  need  do  to 
create  Utopia  here  and  now  Is  to  "reorder 
our  priorities." 


NEBRASKA'S  GIFT  TO  THE  WORLD- 
ARBOR  DAY 


HON.  CHARLES  THONE 

OP  NXBKASXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  20.  1972 

Mr.  THONE.  Mr.  Speaker,  your  atten- 
tion is  called  to  one  of  the  gifts  the  State 
of  Nebraska  has  given  to  the  world — 
Arbor  Day. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  in  1872,  one  of  the  members, 
J.  Sterling  Morton,  moved  that  April  10 
be  "especially  set  e^art  and  consecrated 
to  tree  planting"  and  be  called  Arbor 
Day. 

From  that  beginning,  Arbor  Day  spread 
across  the  Nation  and  aroimd  the  world. 
Arbor  Day  is  commemorated  on  (Ufferent 
dates  in  varying  locales.  In  various  UJB. 
States,  the  observance  is  celebrated  on 
a  date  set  by  school  ofQcials,  by  Oov- 
emors'  proclamations  or  as  a  le^  holi- 
day. In  Nebraska.  Arbor  Day  is  a  legal 
holiday.  It  takes  place  on  April  22,  Mrth- 
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day  of  J.  Sterling  Morton,  who  served 
as  UjS.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
whose  statue  stands  in  the  rotunda  of 
the  UJB.  Capitol. 

The  100th  anniversary  of  Arbor  Day 
was  observed  at  the  White  House  on 
April  10.  The  red-coated  UJS.  Marine 
Band  played  "Trees,"  "America  The 
Beautiful"  and  "God  Bless  America," 
wliile  Mrs.  Richard  Nixon  officiated  at 
planting  a  12-foot  tall  fern  leaf  beech 
tree. 

Vem  livingston.  Nebraska  chairman 
of  the  centennial  observance  of  Arbor 
Day,  presented  Mrs.  Nixon  with  a  gavel 
made  from  a  walnut  tree  grown  in  Ar- 
bor Lodge  State  Park  and  fashioned  by 
Ivol  Stever  of  Nebraska  City.  The  tree 
is  believed  to  have  been  planted  by  J. 
Sterling  Morton.  Mrs.  Oerald  Livingston. 
Nebraska  City  chairman  of  the  centen- 
nial, presented  the  First  Lady  with  a 
gold  centennial  medallion  encased  in  a 
walnut  box  made  by  Ken  Clark  of  Ne- 
braska City. 

Mrs.  Pat  Nixon  presented  a  seedling 
hemlock  tree  to  each  of  us  at  the  cere- 
mony. Out-of-town  visitors  at  the  White 
House  included  Nebraska  State  Senator 
Calvin  Carsten,  Avoca;  Mrs.  Frederic 
Lattner,  granddaughter  of  J.  Sterling 
Morton,  Des  Moines;  and  Billie  Szala- 
wiga.  10-year-old  Arbor  Day  poster  child, 
Lincoln. 

While  Arbor  Day  will  be  celebrated 
throivhout  Nebraska,  the  main  thrust  of 
the  centennial  will  be  a  3 -day  observance 
in  the  hometown  of  J.  Sterling  Morton, 
Nebraska  City,  and  at  his  former  home- 
stead. Arbor  Lodge  State  Park. 

Events  in  Nebraska  City  on  Friday. 
April  21,  will  include  an  old-fashioned 
Chautauqua  show.  On  Saturday,  April 
22,  there  will  be  a  centennial  barbeque 
in  downtown  Nebraska  City  and  a  cen- 
tennial ball  with  crowning  of  a  centen- 
nial queen  at  Arbor  Lodge  State  Park. 
On  Sunday,  April  23,  there  will  be  a  fly- 
in  breakfast,  dedication  of  a  stained  glass 
window  at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
a  noon  banquet,  a  parade  and  a  program 
at  Arbor  Lodge  State  Park.  The  cere- 
money  will  include  planting  a  tree  pro- 
vided by  Mrs.  Nixon.  It  is  a  seedling 
from  a  White  House  elm  tree,  planted 
in  1825  by  President  John  Quincy  Adams 
and  still  healthy. 

Tree  planting  does  more  than  improve 
the  scenery;  it  can  save  our  enviix>n- 
ment.  I  wish  to  also  insert  in  the  Record 
an  article,  by  Newspaper  Enterprise  Al- 
liance national  columnist  Don  Oakley, 
which  points  out  how  much  trees  con- 
tribute to  the  fight  against  air  pollu- 
tion. 

J.  Sterling  Morton  was  an  ecologlst 
who  100  years  ago  led  the  fight  to  improve 
our  environment.  Hopefully,  each  citi- 
zen will  observe  the  centennial  of  Arbor 
Day  by  planting  at  least  one  tree  to  make 
a  better  America  tomorrow.  As  J.  Sterling 
MorUMi  said: 

WhUe  other  holidays  repose  upon  the  past. 
Arbor  Day  Is  a  day  that  proposes  for  the 
future. 

The  news  item  follows: 

Aaaoa  Dat — Imt'b  Thank  Nebraska 
(By  Don  OaUey) 
It  was  no  accident  that  the  first  Arbor 
Day  In  America  was  proclaimed  In  the  young 
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state  of  Nebraska  100  years  ago  on  AprU  10. 
Coming  from  the  wooded  East  to  the  lush  and 
rich  but  monotonous  prairie,  one  thing  the 
pioneers  missed  moot  of  aU  was  trees. 

Trees.  Man  has  always  loved  them.  He  has 
written  music  about  them,  poems  to  them. 
In  the  chUdhood  of  the  race  he  worshipped 
them.  The  scientists  even  say  he  descended 
from  them — ^though  not  genetically,  of  course. 

Trees.  Man  has  always  loved  them,  but 
only  recently  has  he  begun  to  realize  that  not 
only  the  quaUty  of  life  but  life  Itself  may 
depend  upon  them. 

Consider  this: 

— ^For  every  pound  of  wood  produced  In  a 
forest,  1.83  pounds  of  carbon  dioxide  are  re- 
moved from  the  air  and  1.34  pounds  of  oxygen 
are  returned. 

(Because  young,  growing  trees  produce 
more  oxygen,  a  properly  managed  sustalned- 
yleld  forest  is  thus  of  double  benefit  to  man.) 

— ^An  acre  of  growing  trees  has  the  ca- 
pabmty  to  scrub  clean  the  air  poUutlon  gen- 
erated by  eight  automobUes  in  12  hours  of 
steady  running — though  with  some  damage 
to  the  trees.  The  same  acre  can  also  absorb 
the  carbon  dioxide  produced  by  50  automo- 
bUes in  the  same  period. 

— One  tree  growing  In  the  concrete  Jungle 
of  the  city  can  generate  as  much  cooling 
effect  as  five  room  air  conditioners  as  It  evap- 
orates 100  gallons  of  water,  with  no  break- 
downs because  of  an  electrical  "brown-out." 

One  historian  has  speculated  that  before 
the  white  man  began  hacking  away  at  the  red 
man's  forests,  a  squirrel  could  have  traveled 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi  without 
ever  touching  ground. 

Yet  amazingly  enough — and  the  "crisis 
lobby"  will  be  skeptical  about  this — America 
stlU  has  about  76  per  cent  as  much  forest- 
land  as  It  had  when  Columbus  arrived,  about 
758  million  acres.  And  a  third  of  this — 248 
million  acres — is  set  aside  in  parks,  wilder- 
ness areas  and  watersheds.  This  Is  an  area 
equal  to  the  size  of  Norway.  Sweden,  Den- 
mark, Austria,  Switzerland,  Holland,  Belgium 
and  Israel. 

The  "Instant  ecologlsts"  may  also  object 
to  this,  but  nature,  not  man.  Is  the  greatest 
destroyer  of  trees.  The  great  New  England 
hurricane  of  1938,  for  exan^>Ie,  wiped  out 
mUlions  of  carefully  nurtured  hardwood 
trees,  along  with  the  industry. 

It  Is  no  surprise  to  be  told  that  the  states 
of  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  remain  more 
than  80  per  cent  forested,  and  that  forest 
products  constitute  one  of  their  most  im- 
portant Industries. 

But  recent  estimates  Indicate  that  even  In- 
dustrialized and  urbanized  New  Jersey  Is 
nearly  half  forest  (46  per  cent) ,  and  that  In 
that  state,  as  well  as  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania, the  woodlands  are  actually  increas- 
ing because  of  shrinking  acreage  devoted  to 
agriculture. 

But  the  experts  also  teU  mm,  however,  that 
paper  consumption  In  the  United  States  wUl 
leap  from  its  present  675  pounds  per  person 
to  1,000  pounds  by  the  year  2000  and  that 
sawtlmber  demand  for  houses  will  double  as 
soon  as  1980. 

Trees.  Plant  one  for  Arbor  Day,  1972.  Your 
children  will  need  It. 


BUSINO  AND  ITS  ALTERNATIVES 


HON.  PAUL  N.  McaOSKEY,  JR. 

OF   CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  20,  1972 

Mr.  McCLOSKET.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
most  recent  issue  of  Forum,  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Ripon  Society,  is  devoted  to 
the  question  of  "Busing  and  Its  Altema- 
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tives."  With  this  issue,  the  Ripon  Society 
continues  a  tradition  of  unmatched  ex- 
cellence in  research  and  the  presentation 
of  progressive  Republican  plillosophy.  I 
commend  to  the  House  the  entire  April 
1972  issue,  but  insert  here  a  single  article 
from  the  issue  wtilch,  in  my  Judgment, 
should  be  read  by  every  Member  with 
deep  concern: 

Ams  It's  Not  Even  Constitutional 
(By  Peter  V.  Baugber) 

Both  the  President  and  the  congreesional 
Democrats  have  now  announced  their  pro- 
grams for  curbing  school  busing  while  guar- 
anteeing equal  educational  opfwrtunlty.  Re- 
grettably, the  urgent  tone  and  political  tim- 
ing of  these  plans  would  damage  their 
credlbUlty  even  If  they  were  soundly  con- 
ceived. But  Mr.  Nixon's  legislative  proposals 
must  be  challenged  not  sln4>Iy  on  the  basis 
of  general  policy  but  on  legal  grounds  as  well. 

Even  If  busing  were  an  unmitigated  scourge 
unsupported  by  Independent  social  analysis, 
constitutional  principles  would  militate 
against  the  President's  legislative  program. 
As  a  general  rvile.  Congress  should  decline 
to  pass  and  the  chief  executive  refuse  to  sign 
measures  of  questionable  legality,  because 
the  forcing  of  a  constitutional  test  by  the 
prestigious  elected  officials  may  Itself  under- 
mine the  constitutional  order.  This  caution- 
ary presumption  is  especially  relevant  in 
intragovernmental  conflict,  for  power  strug- 
gles between  coordinate  branches  are 
frequently  destructive  and  difficult  to  resolve. 

Both  President  Nixon's  bills  violate  this 
presumption.  Both  depend  upon  the  alleged 
existence  of  far-reaching  congressional  au- 
thority to  narrow  the  equity  Jurisdiction  of 
federal  courts.  The  Student  Transportation 
Moratorium  Act  (HJl.  13916)  would  pre- 
vent Judges  from  issuing  new  busing  orders 
until  July  1973,  or  untU  Congress  took  action 
on  Mr.  Nixon's  second  and  more  comprehen- 
sive busing  plan.  The  Equal  Education 
Opportunities  Act  (HJl.  13916)  earmarks 
funds  for  upgrading  Innerclty  schools  and 
reaffirms  (superfl«x>usly)  the  Constitution's 
proscription  of  aU  deliberate  educational 
segregation.  Courts,  however,  would  be  de- 
prived of  their  present  power  to  compel 
long-term  busing  of  elementary  school  stu- 
dents, and  all  court  order  or  desegregation 
plans  currently  in  effect  would  be  "reopened 
and  modified  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act."  Each  of  these  measures  ts 
legally  vulnerable. 

The  Administration  bills  rely  first  on  Ar- 
ticle in.  Section  2  of  the  Constitution,  which 
grants  the  Supreme  Court  appellate  Jurisdic- 
tion over  "all  cases.  In  law  and  equity,  aris- 
ing under  this  Constitution,  [and]  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  .  .  .  with  such  excep- 
tions, and  under  such  regulations  as  Con- 
gress shall  make."  The  proposed  statutes  de- 
rive secondary  support  from  clause  9  of  Arti- 
cle I,  Section  8:  "Congress  shaU  have  the 
power  ...  to  constitute  tribunals  Inferior 
to  the  Supreme  Court."  Finally,  White  House 
apologists  point  to  Section  6  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment,  which  q>eclfles  that 
"The  Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  en- 
force, by  appropriate  legislation,  the  provi- 
sions of  this  article."  When  observed  In  the 
context  of  the  whole  constitutional  structure 
and  In  terms  of  the  framers'  Intent,  however, 
the  circumscribed  nature  of  these  dictates 
becomes  apparent. 

The  cornerstone  of  our  government  frame- 
work Is  the  doctrine  that  the  Constitution 
stands  above  all  else  and  is.  to  quote  John 
Marshall,  "superior  paramount  law,  un- 
changeable by  ordinary  means, . . .  [not]  aver- 
able  when  the  legislature  shall  please  to  al- 
ter It."  Accompanying  this  critical  precept. 
Is  acceptance  of  the  proposition  set  forth 
170  years  ago  In  MarXmry  v.  Madiaon,  1  Cranch 
137  (1803),  that  a  major  function  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  Is  to  Interpret  the  meaning  at 
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the  Conatltutlon  ftnd  to  r«Ttow  all  ezsov  On 
conduct   and  leglalatlve  enactmants  w^ch 
(like  the  current  presidential  offerlnga) 
to  contravene  tboee  Interpretatlona: 

"It  \B  emphatically  the  province  and  duty 
of  the  Judicial  department  to  say  what  the 
law  Is.  Those  who  apply  the  rule  to  ]  mi' 
tlcular  cases,  must  of  necessity  expound  uad 
Interpret  that  rule.  If  two  laws  (the  C  on 
Btltutlon  and  an  act  of  Oongreas]  con  llet 
with  each  other,  the  courts  must  decldt  on 
the  operation  of  each  .  .  .  This  Is  the  rery 
essence  of  Judicial  duty." 

XXCXFTIONS    CLAX7SX 

The  presence  of  Article  m's  prevloi  sly- 
quoted  "exceptions"  clause  does  not  na  row 
the  scope  of  these  principles.  In  grai  ting 
Congress  the  power  to  regulate  the  Supi  sme 
Court's  appellate  Jurisdiction,  the  autho!  s  of 
the  Constitution  were  concerned  prim  Jlly 
with  preventing  the  Court  from  subvei  ting 
the  purpose  of  Jury  trials  by  m^iriTig  its  >wn 
findings  of  fact — an  Issue  settled  almost  Im- 
mediately threafter  by  the  adoption  of  the 
Seventh  Amendment  In  1791.  The  true]  In- 
tent of  the  framers  concerning  Judicial 
guarding  of  constitutional  freedoms  (nowTln- 
cludlng  the  "equal  protection"  guarantei  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment)  was  eloquently 
voiced  by  James  Madison  during  the  con- 
gressional debate  on  a  federal  bUl  of  rig] 

"If  they  [the  proposed  first  ten  amend- 
ments) are  Incorporated  Into  the  constl  u- 
tlon.  Independent  tribunals  of  Justice  \  111 
consider  themselves  In  a  peculiar  mam  er 
the  guardians  of  those  rights;  they  will  be  m 
Impenetrable  bulwark  against  every  assun  3- 
tlon  of  power  In  the  legislative  or  executlvi  ." 

Prom  this  perspective — to  the  extent  ti  it 
they  perpetuate  the  existence  or  effects  of 
state-Imposed  segregation,  and  theref<  re 
preserve  conditions  of  unconstitutional  1  a.- 
equallty — the  Nlxon-sponaored  Ilmltatlc  us 
on  busing  cannot  be  sxistalned.  Congress  Is 
no  doubt  empowered  In  this  matter  to  p  «- 
scribe  preferences  and  priorities  for  guldl  ag 
the  courts  In  their  determination  of  whi  sh 
methods  should  be  employed  to  enforce  1  le 
Fourteenth  Amendment.  Where  a  court,  ho  v- 
ever.  In  the  exercise  of  Its  Judicial  functl  >n 
concludes  that  busing  Is  the  only  praotl(«l 
means  of  providing  persons  with  the  eqi  al 
protection  of  the  laws  promised  to  them  jy 
the  Constitution,  no  contrary  leglslat  ve 
statement  can  be  accorded  deference.       J 

How,  for  example,  can  the  Constitution 
assign  the  Supreme  Court  the  duty  to  decide 
"all  cases"  In  accord  with  that  documeni— 
contradictory  legislative  utterances  notwlt  1- 
standing — if  Congress  Is  at  liberty  to  def«  st 
this  obligation  by  a  Jurisdictional  edict?  It 
Is  Inconceivable  that  the  mere  power  to 
regulate  Jurisdiction  should  be  transform  )d 
Into  an  engine  by  which  the  legislative 
branch  can  ( 1 )  affect  rights  having  nothl  ig 
to  do  with  Jurisdiction,  and  (2)  affect  th<Be 
rights  In  disregard  of  all  other  terms  in  t  le 
very  charter  which  confers  that  (propeily 
construed)  modest  regulatory  authorl  :y. 
Congress'  exceptions  to  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Supreme  Court  must  at  least  not  te 
such  as  wlU  destroy  the  essential  role  of 
that  body  In  the  constltutlonai  plan. 

Despite,  though  not  necessarily  Incons  s- 
tent  with,  the  efficacy  of  this  reasoning,  t  le 
Supreme  Court  has  suggested  on  a  numter 
of  occasions  that  the  Judiciary  does  not  e  i- 
Joy  complete  Independence  from  oongn  s- 
slonal  control.  But  In  only  one  case  sic  ue 
the  founding  of  the  republic — a  case  t  le 
continuing  validity  of  which  has  been  pu  >- 
Ucly  disputed  by  Justloes  William  D.  Doug- 
las and  the  late  Hugo  L.  Black — did  the  Oot  rt 
acquiesce  to  the  removal  of  Its  Jurtsdletl  tn 
over  a  matter  of  oonotltuUonal  law.  In  tx 
parte  McCardle,  74  U.S.  600  (1869),  the  Sl- 
prame  Court  (under  Intense  pressure  frcm 
the  radical  Republicans  of  that  day)  yield  >d 
to  an  act  of  Oongreas  repealing  Its  author  ty 
to  handle  habea*  corpus  appeals;  a  meas\  re 
passed  specifically  to  prevent  the  Juatl(M 
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from  freeing  new^Mper  editor  Henry  MeAr- 
dle  who  was  at  that  time  being  held  un- 
lawfully by  military  officials  In  lilsalsslppl. 
The  force  of  this  precedent  Is  substantially 
restricted,  however,  by  several  considerations. 
Tlie  first  of  these  Is  the  Supreme  Court's 
understandahle  political  trepidation  In  the 
face  of  contemporary  events — Andrew  John- 
son had  Just  become  the  first  United  States 
President  to  face  impeachment  proceedings. 
The  second  distinguishing  oharacterlstlo  of 
McCardle  is  that  parts  of  the  Judiciary  were 
aUowed  to  remain  open  to  habeaa  oorpua 
suits.  Congress  In  no  way  attempted  to  cabin 
lower  court  Jurisdiction,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  itself  was  not  restrained  from  enter- 
taining petitions  for  the  writ  filed  with  It 
In  the  first  Instance.  Under  the  Nlzon  plan, 
on  the  other  hand,  no  Judge  In  any  tribunal 
could  order  busing. 

Furthermore,  unlike  the  1608  legislation, 
the  Moratorlvun  and  Equal  Opportunities  Acts 
do  not  oust  the  federal  courts  of  Jurisdiction 
over  the  subject,  in  this  case  school  deseg- 
regation. They  merely  proscribe  the  single 
remedy  of  recourse  to  the  school  bus.  But 
Congress  cannot  pick  and  choose  among  var- 
ious forms  and  degrees  of  relief  without  Im- 
pinging on  the  doctrine  of  the  separation  of 
powers.  So  long  as  a  court  Is  not  deprived  of 
Its  authority  to  hear  a  case  or  class  of  cases. 
It  Is  constitutionally  obliged  to  resist  legis- 
lative instruction  with  respect  to  the  mode 
and  scope  of  its  adjudication  of  the  consti- 
tutional issues  presented.  Justice  Wiley  B. 
Rutledge  put  the  matter  succinctly: 

"It  is  one  thing  for  Congress  to  withhold 
Jurisdiction.  It  is  entirely  another  to  confer 
it  and  direct  that  It  be  exercised  In  a  man- 
ner inconsistent  with  constitutional  require- 
ments or,  what  in  some  Instances  may  be  the 
same  thing,  without  regard  to  them  .  .  . 
Whenever  the  Judicial  power  is  called  Into 
play,  it  ts  responsible  directly  to  the  fimda- 
mental  law  and  no  other  authority  can  in- 
tervene to  force  or  authorize  the  Judicial  body 
to  disregard  it.  {Yakua  v.  United  States.  331 
U.S.  414  (1944):  dissenting  opinion.)" 

In  short,  where  no  constitutional  question 
Is  raised.  Congress  may  generally  enlarge  or 
contract  the  equity  Jurisdiction  of  federal 
courts,  though  such  alterations  (1)  must 
make  provision  for  at  least  some  access  to  a 
Judicial  panel,  and  (2)  cannot  withdraw 
jurisdiction  selectively  or  fractionally  In  or- 
der to  overrule  an  ongoing  series  of  coiirt 
decisions.  The  President's  antl-buslng  bill 
falls  under  both  of  these  qualifications.  But 
more  important.  Congress  patently  lacks  the 
power  to  prevent  the  Supreme  Court  from 
fulfilling  its  essential  constitutional  role  as 
the  agency  whose  unique  function  it  Is  to 
interpret  the  Constitution  and  review  the  en- 
actments of  the  legislature  in  the  light  of 
those  Interpretations.  No  act  of  Congress  can 
legitimately  constrict  the  Court's  ability  to 
discharge  this  responsibility. 

It  is  claimed  by  the  advocates  of  the  pro- 
posed statutes  that  this  rule  should  be  mod- 
ified when  Congress  seeks  to  exercise  Its 
stated  rights  to  enforce  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment.  Indeed,  three  recent  Supreme 
Court  cases — Katzenbach  v.  Morgan,  884  UB. 
641  (1966):  Shapiro  v.  r^iompson.  394  VS. 
618  (1969);  and  Oregon  v.  Mitchell,  400  U.8. 
1 12  (1971)— have  suggested  that  Section  8 
(Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  enforce 
.  .  .  )  may  give  rise  to  certain  special  legis- 
lative authority.  But  this  authority  can  only 
be  employed  (if  at  all)  to  facUltate  the  real- 
ization or  expand  the  reach  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment.  The  authors  of  Section  6  did  not 
go  to  the  trouble  of  amending  the  Constitu- 
tion so  that  one  hundred  years  later  Con- 
gress would  be  able  to  redefine  more  strictly 
the  sweep  of  the  equal  protection  clause.  As 
Justice  William  J.  Brennan  wrote  In  Katzen- 
bach V.  Morgan: 

"Section  5  Is  a  positive  grant  of  legUUUve 
power  authorising  Congress  to  exercise  Its 
discretion  In  determining  whether  and  what 
legislation  is  needed  to  secure  the  guarantees 
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of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  .  .  .  [It] 
does  not  grant  Congress  power  to  exercise 
dlaoretloa  In  the  other  direction  and  to  en- 
act statutes  so  as  In  effect  to  dilute  equal 
proiectlon  and  due  process  decisions  of  this 
Court.  We  emphasise  that  Congress  power 
under  Section  6  Is  Hmit^ni  to  adopting  meas- 
ures to  enforce  the  guarantees  of  the  Amrad- 
ment;  Section  6  grants  Congress  no  power 
to  restrict,  abrogate,  or  dilute  these  gtiaran- 
tees." 

Provisions  similar  to  Section  6  also  appear 
In  Amendments  Thirteen  (slavery).  Fifteen 
(voting  rights).  Nineteen  (women's  vote). 
Twenty-three  (D.C.  representation).  Twenty- 
four  (poll  tax),  and  Twenty-alz  (18-year-old 
vote).  Yet  none  of  these  grants  hss  been — 
or  could  be — used  to  abridge  basic  guarantees 
embodied  In  tboee  amendments.  With  regard 
to  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  then.  Con- 
gress may  preempt  or  dictate  the  Judicial 
response  to  school  desegregation  oasee  only 
when  the  banned  remedy  of  busing  is  not 
constitutionally  Imperative.  Where  a  court 
determines  btislng  to  be  the  only  means  of 
achieving  equal  opportunity,  statutory  lan- 
guage passed  pursuant  to  Section  6  but  In- 
consistent with  the  Judges'  holding  Is  of  no 
consequence. 

But  If  these  legislative  avenues  are  blocked, 
what  of  a  constitutional  amendment  barring 
all  compulsory  busing?  Aside  from  the  near- 
ly Insuperable  dUBculUes  of  drafUng  in  this 
area,  and  the  unexplable  affront  of  adding  a 
racially  motivated  paragraph  to  the  Ameri- 
can Constitution,  even  the  most  carefully 
and  himianely  worded  amendment  would 
constitute  a  deficient  approach  to  the  dis- 
position of  the  busing  Issue.  Because  It 
varies  greatly  from  place  to  place  and  Is  local 
and  tlme-boimd  In  nature,  the  busing  prob- 
lem Is  not  a  suitable  subject  for  constitu- 
tion-writing. Our  Constitution  Is  not  the 
Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  or  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1872. 
It  Is  a  repository  for  fundamental  sohstan- 
tlve,  structural,  and  procedural  provlsloas, 
suited  as  John  Marshall  said  for  ages  to  ocnw 
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It  may  be  replied  that  the  courts  are  al- 
ready dealing  with  busing,  and  In  the  name 
of  the  Constitution.  But  this  is  an  exercise 
of  their  equity  power  to  Implement  the  con- 
stitutional mandate  of  Broum  v.  Board  of 
Education.  Niunerous  federal  courts  have  Is- 
sued specific  decrees  conditioned  by  the  var- 
iables of  one  or  another  particularized  situ- 
ations. What  the  Constitution  contains  Is 
only  the  majestic  promise  of  equal  protection, 
on  which  the  gloss  of  the  Brown  decision  has 
quite  properly  been  placed.  Implementation 
of  that  promise  by  individual  Judicial  orders 
dispatched  In  different  places  at  different 
times.  Is  a  matter  widely  dissimilar  from  at- 
tempting to  govern  the  question  of  busing 
by  Inserting  a  constitutional  clause. 

Both  President  Nixon's  legislative  program, 
and  the  amendatory  alternatives  Introduced 
earlier  thU  year,  are  thus  Incompatible  with 
American  constitutionalism.  Congress  does, 
however,  have  the  power  to  specify  procedures 
for  enforcing  the  Fourteenth  Amendnkent, 
as  long  as  those  procedures  are  adjudged  by 
the  Judiciary  to  be  In  conformance  with  the 
Constitution.  If  It  Is  felt  that  some  kind  of 
"antl-buslng"  legislation  Is  needed,  the  fol- 
lowing langtiage  (together  with  the  mone- 
tary provisions  of  the  Equal  Educational  Op- 
portunities Act)  may  fill  that  requirement: 

"Except  as  required  by  the  Constitution, 
no  ootirt,  department,  or  agency  at  the 
United  States  shall  order  the  Implementation 
of  a  plan  designed  to  transfer  or  tranqwrt 
students  from  any  school  attendance  area 
prescribed  by  competent  state  or  local  au- 
thority, for  the  purpose  of  achieving  a  bal- 
ance among  studenu  with  req)ect  to  race, 
religion,  or  national  origin,  where  such  plan 
would  increase  (1)  the  average  daUy  distance 
traveled  by  the  students  In  question,  (2)  the 
average  daUy  time  of  their  travel,  or  (8)  the 
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average  dally  number  of  students  Involved 
in  the  busing." 

This  proposal  has  the  advantage  of  effectu- 
ating Congress'  view  that  when  equal  pro- 
tection has  been  denied  the  first  recourse 
should  be  to  such  measures  as  voluntary  stu- 
dent transfer,  rezonlng  of  attendance  lines, 
pairing  of  racially  nspposlte  schools,  and  In- 
tegration-governed site  selection  for  new 
units.  Only  If  these  methods  were  Inadequate, 
could  a  court  (as  the  Constitution  demands 
it  must)  order  new  busing.  While  accom- 
plishing these  reasonable  objectives,  the  in- 
troductory clause  would  safeguard  the  bill's 
constitutionality  and  reassure  those  who 
have  viewed  the  congressional  response  to 
the  busing  "crisis"  as  an  attempt  to  retreat 
from  the  position  of  Broum  v.  Board  0/  Edu- 
cation and  an  excuse  to  relinquish  the  goal 
of  creating  a  fully  Integrated  multiracial 
society. 


OCCUPATIONAL    SAFETY    AND 
HEALTH  ACT  REVISIONS  NEEDED 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or  iciNirasoTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  20.  1972 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  as  a  cosponsor  a  package  of 
amendments  to  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act  of  1970  that  are  designed 
to  prevent  small  businesses  and  farmers 
from  being  drowned  In  a  sea  of  unwork- 
able, unreasonable  and  illogical  require- 
ments. 

We  set  out  in  1970  with  the  very 
worthwhile  purpose  of  improving  health 
and  safety  conditions  for  workers  on 
their  Jobs.  But  as  this  new  law  is  being 
Interpreted  and  implemented.  It  is  prov- 
ing to  be  a  monstrosity  that  imdermines 
public  respect  for  law  and  government 
among  workers  and  their  employers.  In 
some  cases,  it  is  Just  plain  ridiculous. 

How,  for  example,  is  safety  promoted 
by  requiring  a  TV  repairman  with  one 
or  two  helpers  to  have  a  coat  hook  in 
his  toUet? 

Why  should  a  carpenter  and  his  crew 
be  required  to  provide  special  window 
opening  protections  like  those  foimd  in 
skyscraper  construction  when  they  are 
building  a  single-story  house  at  ground 
level? 

Why  should  a  farmer  who  goes  next 
door  to  lend  a  free  helping  hand  to  his 
neighbor  be  considered  an  employee  sub- 
ject to  all  provisions  of  OSHA? 

Why  should  a  farmer  who  operates 
his  tractor  on  level  or  near-level  ground 
100  percent  of  the  time  be  required  to 
have  a  roll  bar  attached  to  it? 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  seeing  a  classic 
demonstration  in  progress  of  trying  to 
force  the  same  sized  Federal  shoe  on 
everyone's  foot.  It  will  not  fit.  It  is  totally 
unfair  to  expect  the  smallest  businesses 
and  trades  to  comply  with  all  the  re- 
quirements expected  of  the  very  largest 
corporations. 

One  of  the  great  injustices  is  that  em- 
ployers are  not  being  given  proper  notice 
what  steps  if  any  they  are  required  to 
take  to  be  in  compliance,  even  though 
failure  to  comply  can  result  in  civil  or 
criminal  penalties.  They  are  supposed  to 
read  all  the  fine  print^which  the  law 
says  the  Secretary  of  Labor  need  only 
publish  In  the  Federal  Register— and 
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then  determine  at  their  own  peril  which 
rules  apply  to  them.  This  is  asking  the 
imixissible  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
smalltown  businessmen  operating  on  a 
thin  margin  who  can  not  afford  a  stable 
of  lawyers  and  other  specialists  to  give 
advice. 

Some  of  the  amendments  I  am  cospon- 
soring  would — 

Exempt  both  agricultural  and  non- 
agricultural  employei^s  of  25  or  fewer 
employees  from  the  act; 

Delay  for  1  year  the  effectiveness  of 
the  act  for  employers  of  between  25  and 
100  workers; 

Provide  technical  help  to  firms  with 
less  than  100  employees  to  h^p  them 
comply  with  the  act; 

Permit  the  formation  of  employee 
safety  committees  so  that  workers  them- 
selves can  help  employers  identify  health 
or  safety  problems  and  contribute  to 
their  solution; 

Revise  the  procedures  by  which  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  may  implement  so- 
called  national  consensus  standards; 

Require  Uie  publication  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  of  the  estimated  maximum 
and  average  cost  of  complsring  with  each 
present  or  future  rule  as  a  means  of 
determining  whether  compliance  is  pos- 
sible; 

Specify  that  no  penalty  may  be  ex- 
acted by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  non- 
compliance with  national  consensus 
standards  unless  an  employer  has  been 
provided  with  a  copy  of  the  requirement 
and  given  30  days  in  which  to  comply 
or  request  administrative  review; 

Provide  compensation  to  any  employer 
for  costs  incurred  in  complying  with  rul- 
ings not  adopted  pursuant  to  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedures  Act; 

Stipulate  that  failure  to  comply  with 
rulings  in  which  usual  administrative 
procedures  have  not  been  followed  may 
not  be  used  against  employers  as  evi- 
dence of  neglect  or  wrongdoing; 

Protect  employers  from  the  absolute 
liability  provisions  of  the  act  in  cases 
where  employee  carelessness  is  to  blame; 
Provide  that  no  employer  may  be  held 
accountable  for  fines  or  punishment  if 
he  can  prove  that  implementation  otf 
questionable  requirements  would  not 
have  materially  improved  the  health  or 
safety  of  his  employee; 

Permit  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  assist 
employers  and  employees  with  certain 
medical  requirements  of  the  act; 

Provide  the  Secretary  of  Labor  with 
greater  flexibility  to  negotiate  prompt 
compliance  in  lieu  of  the  imposition  of 
Federal  penalties. 

These  amendments,  originally  offered 
in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Courtis  of  Ne- 
braska, would  go  a  long  way  to  assuring 
Federal  reason  and  responsibility  in  im- 
plementing the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  for  the  benefit  of  employees 
and  their  employers. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  Mr.  I^ieaker,  that  this 
package  of  amendments  will  receive 
prompt  consideration  by  Congress.  As  an 
indication  of  the  seriousness  of  the  pres- 
ent situation,  I  include  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  an  editorial  from  my  home- 
town pi4>er,  the  Hutchinson  Leader, 
written  last  week  by  L.  D.  "Tip"  MlUs. 
Tip  is  a  highly  respected  editor  in  my 
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state  of  Minnesota  and  he  is  not  given  to 
exaggeration. 
The  item  follows: 

PiXSONAIXT    SPKAKIMO 

(By  L.  D.  "Tip"  Mills) 
If  businessmen  In  the  Hutchinson  area 
appear  red-eyed,  tired  and  ornery  in  coming 
weeks.  It  may  be  because  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  (OSEL\)  seminar  at- 
tended by  83  employers  here  Tuesday. 

Until  the  supply  ran  out  because  of  the 
larger-than-expected  attendance,  the  em- 
ployers received  copies  of  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister covering  occupational  safety  and  health 
standards,  national  concensus  standards  and 
established  federal  standards. 

That  may  not  seem  particularly  earth- 
shaking  until  you  realize  that  the  Register 
contains  249  pages  of  small  type  covering 
working  environment  for  Just  about  every- 
thing from  ship  repairing  to  retail  stores. 
It  wlU  be  required  reading  for  most  of  us 
until  we  can  figure  out  what  we  need  to  know 
and  do. 

There  probably  are  few  employers  In  the 
whole  county  who  are  not  guilty  of  some  vio- 
lation of  OSHA  without  even  being  awars 
of  It. 

The  seminar  was  co-sponsored  by  Hutch- 
inson Chamber  of  Commerce,  Hutchinson 
Safety  CouncU  and  Minnesota  Retail  Fed- 
eration. Speakers  Included  Eloi  Hamre  and  Al 
Brodle  of  the  Federation,  plus  John  Kaul, 
research  analyst  for  the  Minnesota  State 
Planning  Agency. 

(I  would  earnestly  recommend  that  any 
employer  who  did  not  attend  the  seminar 
or  who  Is  not  otherwise  familiar  with  OSHA 
start  learning  about  it  in  a  hiirry,  and  that 
Includes  the  family  fanner  with  a  hired  man. 
You  can  start  by  contacting  Cole  Fowler 
of  the  Chamber  of  C<Mnmeroe,  phone  896- 
5795.) 

As  the  speakers  ticked  off  some  of  the 
requirements  of  the  act  and  the  penalties 
for  not  being  aware  of  them,  groans  and 
moans  of  the  listeners  could  be  heard  from 
throughout  the  room,  accompanied  by  the 
shaking  of  heads. 

Based  on  my  understanding  of  what  we 
were  told  Tuesday  and  without  having  had 
much  of  a  chance  yet  to  dig  into  thoee  249 
pages  of  small  type.  It  appears  that  federal 
Inspectors  can  walk  into  any  business  place 
and  start  assessing  fines  right  and  left  for 
violations  of  OSHA  standards.  Economic 
hardship  is  no  excuse.  If  the  expense  of  cor- 
recting deficiencies  or  paying  the  fines  will 
put  the  firm  out  of  business,  that's  the  own- 
er's tough  luck.  It's  also  tough  luck  for  the 
employees  who  will  be  put  out  of  work. 

I  don't  quarrel  with  the  basic  purpose  of 
the  law,  which  Is  to  assure  safe  and  health- 
ful working  conditions  throughout  the  na- 
tion. Many  people  are  Injured  or  klUed  at 
work.  If  conditions  which  cause  Illness,  In- 
Jury  or  death  can  be  found  and  corrected, 
certainly  that  Is  what  should  be  done. 

What  bothers  me  and  many  of  the  others 
at  tiie  meeting  is  that  apparently  the  in- 
spectors have  arbitrary  power  to  serve  as 
combination  prosecuting  attorney.  Judge, 
Jury  and  hangman.  If  we  were  correctly  In- 
formed, the  inspectors  have  power  to  levy 
fines  without  warning,  without  giving  em- 
ployers the  opportunity  to  correct  conditions 
that  they  don't  even  realise  are  In  violation 
of  the  new  law. 

The  act  requires  that  each  employer  fur- 
nish his  employees  a  place  of  employment 
free  from  recognized  hazards  that  might 
cause  serious  mjury  or  death,  and  it  further 
requires  that  employers  comply  with  the  spe- 
cific safety  and  health  standards  Issued  by 
the  Department  of  Labor. 

It  also  requires  that  each  employee  con^ly 
with  safety  and  health  standards,  rules, 
regulations  and  orders  Issued  under  tha 
Act  and  applicable  to  his  conduct. 

But  apparently  aU  the  responsibility  Is 
placed  on  the   en^tloyer.  It   Is  he   who  is 
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tbrefttened  with  mandatory  penaltlM  of  hip 
to  •  1,000  for  each  serious  violation  and  w  th 
optional  penalties  of  up  to  $1,000  for  w  ch 
non-serious  violation.  Penalties  of  up  to 
$1,000  are  required  for  each  day  dur  ng 
which  an  employer  falls  to  correct  a  ^lo 
latlon  within  the  period  set  In  the  cltatl  on 
Any  employer  who  willfully  or  repeati  Hy 
violates  the  Act  Is  to  be  assessed  civil  pei  al- 
tles  of  not  more  than  $10,000  for  each  io- 
latlon. 

In  addition  to  providing  a  safe  envlion- 
ment,  the  employer  Is  placed  In  the  ppsl- 
tlon  of  having  to  constantly  keep  atjhU 
employees  to  see  that  they  follow  safety 
rules.  For  his  own  protection  and  thu  of 
hlH  employees.  It  Is  poaslbly  he  might  >ave 
to  fire  an  otherwise  good  worker. 

After  having  written  all  that,  I  still  hai  en't 
mentioned  the  record-keeping  I  Even  If  t  lere 
haven't  been  any  work-connected  lnj\  rles 
or  Illness,  the  employer  can  stUI  be  t  ned 
tf  he  hasn't  crossed  all  the  t's  and  do  :ted 
all  the  I's. 

The  act  Is  a  burden  on  all  employers,  1  urge 
or  small.  The  large  employer,  at  least,  can 
designate  certain  employees  to  do  notl  Ing 
but  keep  up  to  date  on  the  government's 
regulations.  For  the  small  firm  with  a  ha  id- 
ful  of  employees.  It's  one  more  hat  for  the 
boss  to  wear. 

No  wonder  there  was  mumbling  Tueelay 
morning  that  sounded  suspiciously  like  tl  ils: 
"To  hell  with  It  all.  I'm  going  to  sell  the 
darned  business  and  go  to  work  for  some  ine 
else." 

And  sure  enough,  one  businessman  stop]  «d 
Cole  Fowler  on  the  street  Wednesday  i  nd 
announced  that  he  had  bought  that  big  s  gn 
required  by  OSHA.  Asked  which  sign,  he 
replied,  "The  one  that  Is  so  high  and  so 
wide  and  says  'For  Sale'." 
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1,  197a  and  ends  Jime  30, 1973.  As  with  eTery 
budget  proposal  In  this  era  of  aoarce  govern- 
ment reaoiu^^es  and  heavy  demands  for  gov- 
ernment servloes,  the  key  budget  questions 
refer  to  the  spending  and  program  priorities 
selected  by  the  President  and  requested 
Congress. 

Three  years  ago,  I  beg^n  the  practice  of  do- 
ing my  own  priority  analysis  of  the  requested 
budget,  so  that  the  tu^yers  of  the  30th 
District  could  get  an  approximate  picture  ot 
where  each  $100  paid  In  Federal  Income  taxes 
la  spent. 

The  chart  below  shows  the  slow  change  In 
budget  priorities  from  fiscal  year  1970's  budg- 
et request  made  In  January  of  1969 — the 
last  budget  of  Lyndon  Johnson's  presidency. 

THE  $100  TAX  PICTURE 


FEDERAL  BUDGET  AR 
FISCAL   1973 


ITHMETIC: 


>  1970     1  1971     1 1972 


1973 


National  dafanw t4S.90  $45.67    $42.77 

InlarnatiOMl  analn  and 

finance 2.53  2.24       2.23 

Space  raiaarch  and 

technology 2.39  2.12        1.74 

Agriculture  and  rural 

development 3.93  3.32       3.20 

Natural  reaources 1.53  1.55       2.34 

Commerce  and 

transportation 3.08  2.72       3.40 

Community  development 

andhousini 1.87  2.34       2.48 

Education  and  manpower..  4.64  5.05       4.86 

Health 8.16  9.28       8.83 

Income  security  (exclud- 
ing social  security) 4.14  5.27       6.46 

Veterans  txnefits  and 

service 5.34  5.26        5.87 

General  government 2.22  2.55       2.74 

Interest 10.98  11.04      10.86 

Allowances 29  1.59... 

Revenue  sharinf. 2.22 

Total 100.00  100.00    100.00 


$40.59 

2.00 

1.65 

3.57 
1.27 

145 

2.51 
5.85 
9.39 

6.09 

6.54 

2.87 

10.97 

.66 

2.59 

100.00 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF    NXW    TORK 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OP   REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  AprU  20.  1972 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  becauke  of 
the  deep  concern  of  my  constiti  enta 
about  the  contents,  the  amounts,  an(  the 
priorities  of  the  Federal  budget,  I  lave 
adopted  the  custom  e£u:h  year  of  pre- 
paring an  extensive  analysis  of 
ti'ation  budget  proposals.  My  analysis 
seeks  to  highlight  priority  judgments  in 
the  budget  items,  particularly  focijsing 
on  the  proposed  expenditures  of  ;on- 
trollable  funds,  as  opposed  to  un  ;on- 
trollable  expenditures  and  trust  funds 
which  are  inflexibly  earmarked  for  spe- 
cial purposes. 

Several  weeks  ago,  I  completed  a  ;wo- 
part  analysis  entitled  "Federal  Bv  iget 
Arithmetic"  which  evaluates  the  Iscal 
1973  proposals  and  compares  the  re  lults 
with  similar  analyses  of  the  fiscal  :  970. 
1971,  and  1972  budgets. 

I  think  that  the  results  of  my  s;udy 
will  be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues  and 
to  all  Americans  who  share  my  con:em 
with  the  spending  judgments  whlct  are 
made  at  every  level  of  Oovemmen ;. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wll  in- 
sert the  full  text  of  Federal  Btdget 
Arithmetic: 

Fdkxai.  Bttdgzt  AarrBiczTic:    Bthm  rt 
Puoarnxs  fob  Vocal  1973 

In  late  January,  President  Nixon  subn  Itted 
the  third  budget  message  of  his  Admin  stra- 
tton.  covering  flscai  1973  which  begliu  July 
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>  Figures  do  not  include  allocations  from  the  social  security 
and  highway  trust  funds,  which  are  not  collected  from  income 
taxes. 

While  the  1973  budget  estimate  totals  $246 
billion,  or  $10  billion  higher  than  the  present 
flscai  1973  budget,  the  allocations  of  funds 
proposed  for  varloxis  program  categories  have 
only  slightly  changed  from  1972. 

The  Administration's  spending  priority 
evaluation  of  the  new  budget  shows  dra- 
matically that  defense  receives  only  32^  of 
each  tax  dollar  while  human  resources  re- 
ceive 45<  on  each  dollar.  Their  analysis  In- 
cludes large-scale  expenditures  Irom  special 
purpose  trust  funds  which  are  dprlved  from 
taxes  other  than  Income  taxes. 

My  analysis  subtracts  from  the  budget 
total  over  $57  billion  In  planned  expendi- 
tures from  Social  Security  trust  funds,  and 
over  $4.8  billion  In  highway  trust  funds. 

These  funds  are  raised  through  payroll  and 
user  taxes  from  Social  Seciwlty-covered  em- 
ployers and  employees  and  from  motor  fuel 
consumers.  These  trust  funds  are  not  sub- 
ject to  discretionary  spending  on  a  year-to- 
year  basis,  and  thus  they  should  not  be 
Included  In  a  fair  evaluation  of  budget  prior- 
ity proposals  and  decisions. 

While  the  chart  I  have  prepared  shows  a 
slow  evolution  In  priorities  toward  domestic, 
human  and  community  needs,  there  Is  still 
very  little  in  the  nature  of  dramatic  spend- 
ing shifts. 

In  next  week's  colunm,  I  wlU  discuss  the 
severe  limitations  in  discretion  and  burtget 
flexibility  which  can  be  exercised  with  regard 
to  domestic  programs,  and  I  will  recommend 
some  ways  of  Improving  this  flexibility. 

In  the  meantime.  I  would  invite  the  read- 
ers' comments  on  the  Implications  of  the 
priority  shifts  that  are  taking  place,  as 
shown  In  the  four-year-chart. 


FSDKSAi.  BtTDcrr  AarrHMxnc:   Contkolijiblk 

AMD    UNCONTROLLABLS    EXFXMSXS 

(By  Congressman  Fbanx  HorroM) 
At  this  time  of  concern  over  the  financial 
ortsls  of  government  and  the  burdens  of  tax- 


ation. It  Is  important  to  take  a  realistic  view 
of  the  Federal  budget — to  examine  bow  much 
financial  aaslstanoe  the  Federal  government 
Is  actually  able  to  allocate  to  statee  and  lo- 
oaUtles  and  bow  much  money  it  can  spend 
on  solutions  ot  domesMc  problems. 

In  analyzing  the  current  Fiscal  1973  budg- 
et on  the  basis  of  controllable  expenses.  I 
nots  that  only  $28.6  billion  In  controUabla 
budget  funds  were  allocated  for  domestlo 
purposes.  This  amoimta  to  12%  of  the  total 
$236.6  billion  budget  for  Fiscal  1972. 

In  analyzing  the  Fiscal  1973  budget,  I  can 
report  that  the  news  Is  even  less  cheerful, 
tbe  controllable  funds  available  for  domes- 
tic purposes  stUl  is  not  enough  to  meet  the 
mounting  financial  and  economic  crisis. 

In  this  budget.  $28.2  bUUon  In  cox^trc^able 
funds  amounting  to  11.4%  of  the  total  $246.3 
billion  budget.  Is  available  for  domestic  use. 
This  Is  a  decrease  of  $400  million  from  last 
year. 

What  few  people  realize  Is  that  70.8%  of 
tbe  total  1973  budget  figure,  or  $174.6  bU- 
llon.  Is  categorized  as  Uncontrollable  or  rel- 
atively uncontrollable  expense.  This  means, 
brlefiy,  that  the  Presldentt  and  Congress  have 
little  fiexlbUlty  or  choice  in  the  expenditure 
of  71  %  of  the  budget. 

This  compares  with  $162.8  blUlon,  or  68.8% 
In  uncontrollable  expenses  In  tbe  1972 
budget. 

Included  In  uncontrollable  budget  Items 
are  such  programs  as  Social  Security,  medi- 
care and  other  social  insurance  trust  funds. 
These  alone  amount  to  $68.1  bUllon  for  Fis- 
cal 1973. 

Military  retired  pay,  interest  on  the  Fed- 
eral debt,  veterans  benefits,  medicaid  and 
welfare  assistance  grants  to  states,  farm  price 
supports,  operating  costs  of  the  legislative 
and  Judiciary  branches  of  the  government 
and  obligations  to  carry  out  prior-year  con- 
tracts make  up  the  remainder  of  the  $174.6 
billion  In  uncontrollable  expenses. 

None  of  these  budget  items  is  subject  to 
administration  discretion  in  the  sense  that 
existing  legislation  requires  the  expendltvu^s 
of  funds  for  these  programs.  But  of  course 
changes  in  Social  Security  laws,  veterans 
benefit  laws,  treasury  borrowings,  interest 
rates  and  other  factors  can  have  an  upward 
or  downward  effect  on  these  expenditures. 

With  71%  of  the  budget  allocated  to  un- 
controllable items,  what  discretion  is  left  to 
the  government  to  allocate  money  for  so- 
called  "controUable"  categories  or  programs? 
In  Fiscal  1973,  the  total  of  "controllable" 
budget  items  requested  by  the  President  is 
$79.8  bilUon  or  about  30%  of  the  total 
budget.  Theoretically,  this  Is  the  figure  the 
President  and  Congress  can  work  with  In 
setting  budget  priorities  and  In  allocating 
funds  for  new  programs. 

This  Is  a  decrease  of  2%  over  the  controll- 
able budget  estimate  for  Fiscal  1971  during 
which  $81.4  biUlon,  or  34%,  of  the  total 
budget  was  allocated  for  controllable  ex- 
penses. 

Those  concerned  about  the  need  for  new 
and  costly  domestic  programs  in  the  area  of 
revenue  sharing,  bousing,  education,  trans- 
portation. Job  training,  pollution  control  and 
welfare  reforms  would,  at  first  glance,  feel 
that  $79.8  billion  would  provide  enough  lee- 
way to  make  room  for  some  or  all  of  thess 
needed  Items. 

However,  a  closer  look  at  tbe  controllable 
side  of  the  1973  budget  paints  a  dllTerent 
picture.  Of  the  $79.8  bUllon  controllable 
budget  dollars,  the  1973  budget  requests  $51.6 
blUlon  or  64.6%  of  the  controllable  budget 
for  defense  expenditiires.  This  leaves  $28.2 
bUllon  tor  civilian  programs. 

In  Fiscal  1972,  of  the  $81.4  billion  in  con- 
trollable expenses.  $52.7  blUlon  or  64.7%  of 
the  controllable  expyenses,  were  allocated  for 
defense. 

President  Nixon's  proposed  budget  for  Fis- 
cal 1973,  therefore,  does  not  show  a  signifi- 
cant shift  In  priorities  from  defense  to  do- 
mestic programs.  Controllable  defense  spend- 
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Ing  has  been  cut  only  slightly  from  the  1972  troUable   spending   for   domestic    programs 

level   as   a   proportion   of   the   controllablt  such  as  revenue  sharing,  welfare  reform  and 

budget.  This  $1.1  bllllcm  decrease  Is  aoccm-  environmental  quality, 

panled  by  a  decrease  of  $400  mlUlon  in  con-  Ths   table   below,   however,   showing  the 
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breakdown  of  controllable  and  uncontrolla- 
ble budget  Items  for  1971.  1973.  and  1973. 
lUustrates  In  dollar  terms  tbe  Impact  of 
budget  controllability. 


Fiscal  year- 


Controllability  in  1972 


1971 
actual 


1972 
estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Relatively  uncontrollable  under  present  taw: 

Open  ended  programs  and  fixed  costs: 

Social   security,   medicare  and  other  social 

insurance  trust  funds 54.9  61.9  68.1 

Interest 19.6  20.1  21.2 

Veterans   benefits:    pensions,  compensation, 

education, and  insurance 7.6  8.5  8.7 

Medicaid  program 3.4  4.4  4.1 

Other  public  assistance  grants 6.3  S.7  8.2 

Farm  price  supports 2.8  4.4  4.3 

Food  stamp  program 1.6  2.1  2.3 

Military  retired  pay 3.4  3.9  4.3 

PosUI  Service..- 2.2  1.9  1.4 

Legislative  and  judiciary - .5  .6  .7 

OtRer 3.3  48  4.9 

Outlays  from  prior-year  contracts  and  obligations: 

National  defense 22.1  20.6  19.7 

Civilian  programs 18.2  19.7  23.1 


Fiscal  year— 


Controllabtlity  in  1972 


1971 
actual 


1972 
estimate 


Allowances  for  pay  raises: 

Department  of  Defense 

Civilian  agencies 

Total,  relatively  uncontrollable  outlays. 

Relatively  controllable  outlays: 

National  defense 

Civilian  programs: 

General  revemie  sharing  proposal 

Other 

Total,  relatively  controllable  outlays... 

Allowance  for  contingencies 

Undistributed  intragovernmental  transactions 

Total  budget  outlays 211.4 


0.8 
.2 

2.7 

.8 

145.7 

162.8 

174.6 

52.1 

52.7 

2.2 
26.4 

151.6 
5.0 

21.0 

23.2 

73.1 

81.3 

.3 

-7.9 

79.$ 
.5 

-7.4 

-8.6 

236.6 


246.3 


I  Includes  $400,000,000  for  proposed  volunteer  Armed  Fwcss  pay  adjustment 


BRAD     MORSE:      ANOTHER     MILE- 
STONE IN  A  DlSTmaUISHED  CA- 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVELAND 

or   NKW   BAMPSHIXK 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  BSPBISKMTATtVZS 
Tuesday.  April  18.  1972 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  In  paying 
tribute  to  Frank  Bradford  Moum,  my 
friend,  from  the  Fifth  District  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Brad  will  soon  leave  us  to  take 
up  new  duties  as  Under  Secretary  for 
Political  and  General  Assembly  Affairs 
for  the  United  Nations.  This  new  post 
is  but  smother  milestone  in  a  long  and 
distinguished  career. 

Brad  Morse  has  been  a  member  of 
this  body  for  the  .ast  11  years  during 
which  time  he  has  again  and  again 
proven  his  wisdom,  capacity  for  hard 
work,  and  dedication.  As  a  member  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  he  has 
demonstrated  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  field  of  international  relations.  He 
has  added  to  this  knowledge  as  a  congres- 
sional adviser  to  the  U.S.  delegation  to 
the  18-Nation  Disarmament  Conference 
in  Geneva,  member  of  the  Cotmcil  of  For- 
eign Relations,  and  Directoi  of  the  Pan 
American  Development  Foundation. 

As  a  member  of  the  New  England  del- 
egation, I  have  worked  with  Brad  Morse 
on  many  occasions  in  dealing  with  some 
of  the  serious  problems  that  face  our 
area.  My  admiration  tor  his  energy  and 
resourcefulness,  coupled  with  his  politi- 
cal wisdom  and  skill,  is  unboimded. 

One  proof  of  Brad's  outstanding  suc- 
cess as  a  representative  of  his  district 
is  that  the  population  there  Is  predomi- 
nantly made  up  of  Democrats.  Yet  every 
2  years  they  have  sent  him,  a  Repubhcan, 
back  with  a  resounding  vote  of  confi- 
dence. I  know  of  this,  because  the  south- 
em  part  of  my  New  Hampshire  district 
borders  his. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  of  his  con- 


stituents have  demonstrated  their  wis- 
dom and  moved  from  his  district  into  the 
southern  portion  of  mine.  In  meeting 
these  people  I  am  constantly  impressed 
with  the  enthusiasm  which  they  have 
for  this  fine  statesman.  His  personality 
and  excellent  performance  have  won 
their  hearts  and  lasting  admiration. 

The  enthusiasm,  self-confidence,  and 
zest  with  which  Brad  Morse  attacks  the 
most  awesome  problems  have  been  an  in- 
spiration. I  am  grateful  to  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  serve  with  him  in  the 
U.S.  Congress. 

I  regret  that  he  will  be  leaving  our 
ranks,  but  am  convinced  that  he  is  go- 
ing on  to  even  more  important  and  mean- 
ingful public  service.  His  energy,  prag- 
matism, and  dedication  to  world  peace 
and  cooperation  are  precisely  the  qual- 
ities that  the  United  Nations  needs. 


TRIBUTE  FOR  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 


HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

OF   COKNICTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  18.  1972 

Mr.  MONAQAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
happy  to  join  my  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  to  one  of  the  ablest  Members  of 
this  body,  a  colleague  on  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee,  and  a  good 
friend  of  mine,  F.  Bradford  Morsk. 

The  House  of  Representatives  will 
sorely  miss  Brad  Morsk,  for  since  he  first 
came  to  Congress  in  1960,  he  has  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  man  of  extraor- 
dinary talent  and  energy.  As  the  Rep- 
resentative fitnn  the  FLFth  District  of 
Massachusetts,  he  has  worked  untiringly 
to  express  and  meet  the  needs  of  his  con- 
stituents. He  h&s  proved  an  effective  and 
dedicated  legislator,  £ind  a  well-informed 
contributor  to  the  lawmaking  process. 

Nowhere  were  these  attributes  more 
visible  than  In  the  field  of  foreign  affairs. 


Through  his  conscientiousness  and  en- 
thusiasm. Brad  has  established  himself 
as  a  foreign  affairs  expert  in  the  House. 
His  views  are  highly  respected,  and  carry 
considerable  weight  among  his  col- 
leagues. Brad  took  a  special  interest  in 
Latin  American  affairs,  an  area  which 
has  too  often  been  neglected  in  the  for- 
mulation of  U.S.  policy.  Our  present  re- 
lationship with  the  Latin  American  na- 
tions are  clearly  in  a  state  of  turmoil  and 
unrest.  The  task  of  the  House  in  formu- 
lating a  Latin  American  policy  will  cer- 
tainly not  be  made  any  easier  by  the 
absence  of  Brad  Morse. 

I  was  fortunate  to  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  work  closely  with  Brad  on  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  I  have  also 
served  with  him  on  the  U.S.  delegation 
to  the  Interparliamentary  Union,  so  I 
imderstand  more  than  most  the  con- 
tributicai  he  has  made  during  the  last  12 
years.  He  has  proved  a  valuable  member 
of  the  committee,  and  a  valuable  Mem- 
ber of  the  House.  He  will  be  missed  by  all 
of  us. 

The  talents  which  Brad  takes  with  him 
from  the  House  of  course  excellently 
qualify  him  for  his  new  appointment  as 
United  Nations  Under  Secretary  General 
for  Political  and  General  Assembly  Af- 
fairs. I  am  certain  he  will  offer  the  same 
quality  performance  in  this  i>osition  as 
he  offered  the  House  of  Representatives. 
With  my  colleagues,  I  am  sorry  he  is 
leaving,  but  I  wish  him  all  the  best  in  this 
new  and  Important  endeavor. 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 


HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

OF  KIKmtSOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  18.  1972 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  in 
thsmking  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts  (Mr.  CtoNTE)    for  taking  this 
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special  order  to  honor  our  dlstlngulAied 
friend  and  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachiuetts  (Mr.  Morsi). 

As  he  leaves  this  body  to  take  oi  a 
new  and  broader  challenge  as  Ui  der 
Secretary  General  for  Political  and  C  en- 
eral  Assembly  Affairs  in  the  United  Sa- 
tions  to  succeed  the  late  Dr.  Rilph 
Bunche,  it  is  appropriate  that  thoss  of 
us  who  have  known  and  woriced  ^rith 
Brad  Morse  should  give  witness  to  the 
high  esteem  in  which  we  hold  himjand 
the  eminent  contributions  he  has  made 
to  the  Congress,  the  country  and  a  bet- 
ter world  during  his  11  years  of  ser^ce. 

Others  have  cited  his  distinguished 
record. 

I  wish  merely  to  express  my  thuiks 
for  Brao'8  imf ailing  friendship  and  n  loral 
support  in  the  many  Joint  undertal  ings 
we  have  tackled  during  our  service  in 
this  body  and  to  wish  him  the  very  best 
of  luck  in  his  new  assignment. 

I  am  confident  that  no  more  worthy 
successor  to  the  late  and  great  Rfilph 
Bunche  could  have  been  selected. 


NADER  AND  CONGRESS 


HON.  TENO  RONCAUO 

or   WTOICINO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  AT 
Thursday,  AprU  20.  1972 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  M4rk 
Twain  once  said  that — 

It  la  the  will  of  Ood  that  we  muat  tAve 
Congressmen,  and  we  must  bear  the  burden. 

In  an  effort  to  help  the  American 
people  "bear  the  burden"  Ralph  Nader's 
Congress  project,  made  up  of  80  pnites- 
sionals  in  Washington  and  volunteem  In 
every  congressional  district  and  State 
capitol.  currently  is  seeking  to  provide 
comprehensive  information  about]  the 
Congress. 

A  little  light  in  the  dark  comers  sirely 
will  be  welcome.  If  the  American  poople, 
through  additional  information,  bei;ome 
more  well  informed  a*~out  Congresj  and 
its  fimction.  our  jobs  ao  Members  of  Con- 
gress, should  be  made  easier. 

I  welcome  the  study  as  I  am  sure  many 
Members  do.  | 

One  of  the  forms  used  by  projecl  vol- 
unteers in  Intervlewmg  <>ongresslonaldis- 
trict  ofSce  staffers  appe.;red  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  recently.  It  set  med 
thorough  and  if  honestly  answered,  sap- 
able  of  shedding  light. 

I  axn  inserting  today  additional  ii  for- 
mation descrlhing  the  project.  Incli  ided 
are  two  letters  sent  to  every  Memb«r  of 
Congress  outlining  the  project.  Thelsec- 
ond  letter,  mailed  in  February,  notes  that 
the  project  volunteers  will  be  in  di^rict 
congressional  offices  and  seeks  su 
tions  from  Members. 

Other  information  I  am  insertin, 
eludes  Mr.  Nader's  speech  to  the  N; 
al  Press  Club  in  November  and  a 
description  of  the  project  given  d>  all 
district  volunteers  working  on  the  yroj 
ect  across  the  coxmtry. 

ITie  items  follow: 

AoDSsasBT  Ralph  Nader 

There  should  be  little  dlsagreementjover 
the  assertion  that  oun  Is  a  society  oflun- 
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paraUeled  material  wealth,  and  skill  In- 
creasingly unable  to  solve,  diminish  or  fore- 
stall probleau  to  which  wealth  and  skill 
should  be  responsive.  This  Is  a  signal  fact 
of  American  life  that  Is  the  contemporary 
and  gnawing  American  paradox.  As  our  dol- 
lar gross  national  product  zooms  upward, 
our  cities  are  rotting,  malnutrition  and  dis- 
ease stalk  millions  of  Impoverished  citizens, 
pollution  Is  Increasing  faster  than  ONP,  the 
narcotics  trade  eats  at  the  human  fiber, 
government  corruption  and  waste  Is  busting 
out  all  over,  bureaucracy  has  become  the 
opiate  of  the  people,  consumer  fraud  grows 
hand  In  hand  with  big  corporate  dominance 
over  the  economy  and  much  of  government, 
rank  and  file  dlsgruntlement  with  labor 
leadership  deepens,  housing,  rapid  transit 
and  medical  care  seem  to  defy  even  a  focused 
constituency  for  problem  resolution,  local 
schools  are  near  bankruptcy  In  many  parts  of 
the  country  and  the  law  stand  mocked  or 
manipulated  by  the  powerful  and  viewed 
with  Increasing  contempt  by  the  poor  and 
middle  class  who  are  given  little  access  and 
less  compassion  by  legal  systems. 

When  was  the  last  time  the  prees  reported 
that  any  of  the  country's  major  domestic 
problems — such  as  noted  above — was  rolled 
back?  Americans,  as  problem  solvers  of  yes- 
teryear able  to  overcome  the  challenge  to 
grow,  now  seem  unable  to  overcome  the 
agonies,  and  Injustices  sidestepped  or  created 
by  that  growth.  This  Is  not  to  say  that  we 
have  no  problem  solvers  today.  Each  week 
ways  are  being  found  to  overcome  obstacles 
to  development  of  more  efBcient  weapons, 
easier  transportation  Into  space  and  more 
facile  persuasion  of  consumers  to  buy  foot 
spray  deodorants.  There  Is  a  peculiar  aver- 
sion however  to  solving  problems  which  have 
a  common  unity — that  they  adversely  affect 
millions  of  people  as  they  go  about  their 
dally  lives.  A  paralysis  grips  the  land  as 
major  Institutions — private  and  public — fall 
to  deliver.  Risk  levels  for  the  future,  particu- 
larly from  technology,  are  rising  with  little 
anticipatory  planning. 

We  are  entitled  to  ask — If  we  cannot  re- 
duce raging  crises  with  all  our  wealth  and 
talent,  what  Is  there  left  with  which  to 
achieve  the  necessary  changes? 

Hand  in  hand  with  models  of  change  must 
go  levers  for  change.  Searching  for  these 
levers  has  b:;en  the  preoccupation  of  many 
minds  and  many  movements.  Usually  lack- 
ing, however.  Is  a  set  of  criteria  to  enable 
a  more  effective  choice  between  the  many 
change-agents  which  beckon.  Selection  of 
criteria  Is  more  than  an  academic  exercise, 
for  a  proper  pursuit  of  such  enables  a  com- 
pression of  time  and  energy,  which  a  nation 
needs  to  reach  toward  Its  promise  with  the 
most  just  means.  I  submit  the  following 
criteria  for  the  choice  of  effective  change- 
agents. 

1.  Established  legitimacy; 

2.  Adequate  authority; 

3.  SulBcient  resources; 

4.  Assurance  of  continuity; 

5.  Operations  with  high  visibility; 

6.  Accessibility  to  a  broad  constituency: 

7.  Susceptibility  to  performance  standards: 

8.  Ability  to  obtain  Information. 

9.  Functional  Insecurity  of  memtwrs  of  the 
change  In  maintaining  their  power; 

10.  Possession  of  energ^izlng  and  guiding 
Influence  over  other  potential  change-agents, 
and 

11.  Sensitivity  to  bra«dly  based  urgencies 
and  pleas. 

Obviously,  few  prevailing  Institutions  can 
meet  more  than  a  few  of  these  criteria.  But 
the  United  States  Congress  could.  Like  the 
nerve  center  of  a  traffic  control  system,  the 
Congress  stands  potentially  as  both  reflector 
and  InlUator  of  operational  democratic  so- 
lutions and  responses.  The  words  "could"  and 
"potentially"  are  used  advisedly  as  expres- 
sions of  hope  and  realistic  prospect.  For  In 
Its  past  and  In  Its  present,  Congress  has  been 
a  continuous  underachlever. 
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It  would  be  difficult  to  overstate  the  ex- 
tent of  abdication  to  which  Congress  has 
been  driven  by  external  and  Internal  forces. 
Contrary  to  Its  preeminent  oonstltutlonal  au- 
thority and  constitutional  stature  as  the 
branch  of  government  closest  to  the  people 
It  has  been  reduced  to  a  puny  twig  through 
which  flows  the  allocation  of  a  massive  tax- 
payer treasure  chest  of  over  $200  billion 
m  appropriations  largely  at  the  beck  and  call 
of  executive  Branch  and  special  interest  ad- 
vocacy and  preamire.  It  reaota  to  the  Ezaoa- 
tlve  far  more  than  it  initiates  and  the  sep- 
aration of  powers  between  the  two  bram  les 
has  been  so  eroded  that  Its  rare  assert:  oi.  by 
Congress  makes  headline  news. 

In  the  more  important  Congressional  hear- 
ings and  deliberations,  secrecy  Is  rampant 
which  contributes  to  the  great  difficulty  of  the 
populace  In  establishing  performance  stand- 
ards and  specific  accountabilities.  More  crit- 
ical Is  the  process  of  entrance  to  the  national 
legislature — wracked  with  obstacles  and  ex- 
penses for  those  who  wish  to  contend  on  the 
merits  and  the  Issues.  The  ability  of  Congress 
to  tie  Itself  Into  knots  with  archaic  proce- 
dures primitive  information  systems  and  ti- 
midities In  probing  national  abuses  and  Exec- 
utive bureaucracy  underlines  the  concentra- 
tion of  power  within  the  Congress  in  a  few 
hands.  This  plays  Into  the  hands  of  those 
Interests  outside  who  desire  a  ready  deliver- 
ance of  their  requests  through  powerful  Com- 
mittee Chairmen  who  maximize  their  already 
considerable  power  by  respecting  each  other's 
turf. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  Congress  Is  not 
allowed  its  tempers.  Senior  member  prerog- 
atives are  respected  with  well  trained  Execu- 
tive Branch  etiquette  and  In  direct  propor- 
tion to  their  personal  trivia  or  Idlosyncracy. 
On  occasion  the  legislature  rises  as  one  to 
remind  other  powers  that  It  Is,  after  all.  In 
a  distinctly  marked  place  In  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution. The  price  of  Its  routine  subservi- 
ence to  special  interests  is  an  occasional  as- 
sertion of  Independence.  Nevertheless,  the 
Congress  remains  the  best  private  Investment 
In  the  country.  If  we  are  to  give  any  credence 
to  the  attentions  and  campaign  contributions 
accorded  Its  members.  Where  else  can  so  few 
dollars  prior  to  campaigns  and  the  friendly 
treatment  of  the  pressure  group  clientele 
reap  such  permissiveness  toward  corporate 
pillage  and  earn  such  raids  on  the  U.S. 
Treasury? 

True  enough,  the  luster  of  what  thU  In- 
stitution could  be  like  comes  through  In  the 
courage  and  Ideals  of  some  hardworking 
members  and  staff.  And  on  occasions,  the 
Congress  as  a  whole  has  given  us  a  glimpse 
of  how  responsive  It  can  be  to  citizens  who 
have  declined  to  abdicate.  Yet  many  of  Its 
noblest  programs  are  squandered  or  looted 
by  the  corporate  state  or  turned  Into  shock- 
ing opposltes  of  what  they  were  supposed 
to  achieve. 

What  doea  the  public  know  of  Congress? 
Not  much  at  aU.  There  Is.  to  be  sure,  a  wide- 
spread cynicism  about  "politicians"  along 
with  a  feeling  that  nothing  can  be  done 
about  them  beyond  mere  endurance.  At 
times,  a  reading  of  postures  toward  the  Con- 
gress leads  to  the  conclusion  that  three  major 
attitudes  prevaU— that  It  U  something  to 
be  manipulated  by  interest  groups  or  bu- 
reaucracy, something  to  be  ridiculed  or  some- 
thing to  be  Ignored  either  because  it  Is  an 
ornament  or  that  It  Is  hopelessly  beyond 
reach. 

I  disagree  on  all  three  coimta.  I  view  the 
often  futile  efforts  at  Internal  reform  by 
some  Congressmen  In  Congress  to  have  failed 
because  they  were  largely  undertaken  with 
little  understanding  and  less  participation 
by  citizens.  I  believe  that  an  institution 
which  yearly  distributes  or  effects  the  dis- 
tribution of  several  hundred  billion  doUan 
through  the  tax  and  grants  system,  which 
Is  posseased  of  broad  constitutional  powers 
to  tulvance  the  weU-belng  of  Americans  and. 
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to  some  degree,  the  rest  of  the  world,  which 
can  air  a  nation's  problems  openly,  wliich 
can  secure  the  information  with  which  to 
plan  for  the  futtuw  intelligently,  which  can 
review  the  results  of  ita  decisions  in  govern- 
ment, industry  and  labor,  and  which  can  be 
zun  by  the  American  people,  is  the  prime 
level  of  change  and  jxistioe  in  our  country. 
Nothing  remotely  compares  with  the  Con- 
gress as  the  hope  of  reclaiming  America.  In 
reclaiming  the  Congress,  America  reivolution- 
izea  itself.  For  in  so  doing  there  ia  a  required 
emergence  of  citizenship,  expertise  and  starn* 
Ina  such  as  this  country  has  never  seen. 

It  ia  every  citizen's  right  and  duty  to  strive 
for  such  development.  And  it  should  not 
have  to  be  eqtiivalent  of  reaching  for  the 
Stars.  Accordingly,  we  are  launching  what  is 
probably  the  most  comprehensive  and  de- 
tailed study  of  the  Congress  since  its  estab- 
lishment. The  non-partisan  Congress  Project 
will  enlist  the  aaslatance  of  hundreds  of  citi- 
zens covering  nearly  every  Congressional 
District.  Here  in  Washington  about  80  grad- 
uate students  and  young  professionals  will 
conduct  research  during  portions  of  this 
year  long  study.  Today,  the  Project  Director, 
Robert  Fellmeth,  is  sending  letters  to  all 
members  of  Congreaa  informing  them  of  the 
study  and  inviting  their  auggeationa,  cooper- 
ation and  enthualaam,  The  findings  of  the 
study  will  be  made  aa  widely  available  to  the 
public  as  is  poaaible.  It  wiU  range  from  an 
analysis  of  the  electoral  and  campaign  proc- 
ess to  individual  profits  of  members  of 
Congreaa  to  the  internal  workings  of  the 
legislature  and  its  interaction  with  the  Exec- 
utive Branch  and  private  constituencies.  The 
study's  purpose  will  be  to  concentrate  on 
dynamic  and  internal  forces,  to  diagnose  de- 
ficiencies, record  strengths  and  recommend 
the  ways  and  means  of  effecting  the  desired 
changes  based  on  past  experience  of  the 
Congress  and  future  prospects  for  reform. 

Traditionally,  the  political  system  in  this 
country  has  led  Americans  to  look  to  the 
Presidency  for  inspiration  and  leadership. 
But  the  Congress  can  be  a  more  effective 
leader  and  shaper  and  receiver  of  democratic 
values  in  juat  action.  For  some  of  Wash- 
ington's old  hands,  this  aspiration  may  be 
taken  as  bad  humor  if  not  explicitly  bizarre. 
But  If  one  considers  the  number  of  flexible 
and  decentralized  options  and  authorities 
available  to  Congress  perhaps  it  ia  easier  to 
conclude  that  the  Importance  of  being  Con- 
gress far  transcends  Its  endemic  delay  and 
chronic  inaction  which  its  Insulated  sur- 
roundings have  woven  into  ita  fabric.  Cer- 
tainly many  previous  studies,  including  some 
by  former  members  of  Congress,  serve  to 
confirm  this  observation. 

If  information  ia  the  currency  of  democ- 
racy, it  is  time  to  apply  tliat  principle  to 
the  sinews  of  citizenship  Involvement  with 
their  representatives  in  Congress.  Who  is  to 
say  that  our  Congressmen  and  Senators 
would  not  welcome  the  partiicpation  of  the 
people? 

Nader  Task  Fo»ce  on  Congress, 
WaaMnffton.  D.C..  November  1, 1971. 

Deak  Member  :  An  institution  with  as  much 
Impressive  authority  and  power  as  the  United 
States  Congress  deserves  the  full  understand- 
ing of  Its  citizens.  Under  the  guidance  of 
Ralph  Nader,  we  are  forming  a  large,  non- 
partlscm  study  group  to  conduct  a  year-long 
Inquiry  into  the  atructure  and  operations  of 
Congress. 

Our  goal  la  to  provide  citizens  with  ad- 
ditional and  oomprehenalve  Infmnation 
about  their  Congreaa.  We  shall  focus  on  the 
activities,  procedures,  and  composition  c€ 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representattvea  and 
exanUne  their  Impact  both  In  Washington. 
D.C.  and  at  the  local  level. 

Research  wUl  be  conducted  In  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  by  about  80  young  professional  and 
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graduate  students  from  aU  parts  of  the  cotm- 
tiy  during  the  q>rlng  and  summer  of  1972. 
In  addition,  infocmation  wUl  be  gathered  in 
aa  many  of  the  Congreaalonal  districts  as 
possible,  "nie  end  product  will  be  a  detailed 
and  constructively  framed  report. 

To  ensure  the  accuracy  and  completeness 
of  our  analysis,  we  look  forward  to  working 
and  talking  with  you  and  your  staff.  We  alao 
hope  that  our  findings  and  suggestions  will 
be  reviewed  and  considered  b>y  the  Congress. 

Tour  SKperience  and  guidance  will  l>e  valu- 
able in  helping  us  transmit  an  acUve  under- 
standing of  the  legislative  branch  of  gov- 
ernment to  the  American  people.  We  would 
welcome  receiving  any  addressee,  articles,  or 
debates  which  you  have  prepared  or  con- 
ducted on  Congressional  activities  and  public 
Issues,  including  your  newsletter  to  constit- 
uents. Tliank  you. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Robert  C.  Fblucxth, 

Project  Director. 

CoN<»Ess  Project, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Member:  In  a  letter  dated  Novem* 
ber  1,  1971,  we  explained  the  scope  and  p\ir- 
pose  of  our  forthcoming  Congress  Project.  An 
important  segment  of  this  study  will  be  con- 
ducted in  the  home  districts  where  research- 
ers wUI  contact  your  main  district  office  in 
the  course  of  obtaining  Information  on  the 
Congressional  process. 

Our  researchers  will  request  Interviews 
with  members  of  your  staff  to  learn  how 
Members  of  Congress  interact  with  the  citi- 
zenry. The  Interviewer,  who  will  most  likely 
be  a  constituent,  wUl  start  work  shortly.  We 
wish  to  apprise  you  of  their  work  and  request 
your  fullest  cooperation.  They  wUl  bring  a 
"Description  of  the  Project"  and  a  letter  of 
introduction  with  them  to  your  district 
office. 

In  case  oiu-  earlier  letter  was  not  brought 
to  your  attention,  we  would  like  to  be  placed 
on  your  mailing  list  to  receive  your  news- 
letters, releases,  as  well  as  speeches,  and 
written  commentary  relating  to  the  struc- 
ture, rules,  powers,  and  improvement  of  the 
Congress  or  its  constituent  parts. 

Sometime  during  the  months  of  May 
through  August,  one  of  the  researchers  from 
the  Congress  Project  will  request  an  inter- 
view with  you  in  Washington.  Your  assist- 
anoe  will  be  most  appreciated:  If  you  have 
any  suggestions  at  any  time,  please  forward 
them  to  us.  Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

Ralph  Nader. 
ROBEBT  C.  Fellmeth, 

Project  Director. 

Description  op  Ralph  Nadik's  Congress 
Project 

Congress  is' potentially  the  best  lnltlat«w 
of  democratic  solutions  to  the  nation's  prob- 
lems and  the  best  champion  of  citizen  Inter- 
ests. The  Constitution  is  designed  to  put 
Congress  closer  to  the  pec^le  than  the  other 
branches  of  the  federal  government.  Its 
established  legitimacy  and  enormous  power. 
Its  potential  for  airing  problems  openly  and 
providing  flexible  and  decentralized  alterna- 
tive solutions,  and  its  capca>llity  for  full  citi- 
zen access  make  the  U.S.  Congress  the  prime 
lever  for  change  and  justice  in  our  coiintry. 

The  Nader  Congress  Project,  announced  on 
November  3, 1972.  will  focus  dtixen  attention 
and  expertise  upon  the  Congress.  It  will  con- 
centrate on  forces  both  upon  Congreaa  and 
wlthm  Congress,  diagnose  deflclencles,  record 
strengths,  and  recommend  the  ways  and 
means  of  reform.  Meml)ers  of  the  project  will 
analyse  the  campaign  and  election  process, 
the  workings  of  the  legislature  and  its  rela- 
tions with  the  executive  branch  and  private 
oonstituenices.  Individual  profits  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  wUl  also  appear  in  the  study. 
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This  project  has  been  in  preparation  since 
the  summer  of  1971,  when  eleven  students 
and  profesalonala  contributed  background 
research  pa;pen.  In  September  a  permanent 
staff  of  seven  in  Washington,  D.C,  was  as- 
sembled to  do  further  research,  planning,  and 
recruiting. 

The  Nader  Project  consists  of  two  groups. 
AI>out  80  students  and  professionals  are  being 
selected  to  perform  part-time  investigation 
in  Wasliington,  D.C,  in  the  stunmer. 

A  second  group  is  being  recruited  to  study 
nearly  every  state  and  Congressional  district. 
These  field  researchers  will  be  volunteer  citi- 
zens, typically  living  In  the  districts  they 
study.  Their  research  will  take  place  In 
February  through  September,  1972,  in  the 
local  districts.  They  wlU  research  how  each 
Member  of  Congress  and  the  local  con- 
stituency Interact.  They  will  help  sketch  a 
profile  of  that  Member. 

The  project  is  expected  to  take  approxi- 
mately one  year.  It  is  Intended  to  be  a  com- 
prehensive and  detailed  study  of  the  Con- 


SAN    DIEGO    FEDERAL    BUILDING- 
COURTHOUSE 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OP   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE   HOUSE  OF   REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  20,  1972 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
was  pleased  to  support  H.R.  10488  which 
passed  the  House  yesterday,  and  I  want 
to  commend  the  House  Public  Works 
Committee  for  their  close  attention  to 
this  legislation.  H.R.  10488  enables  im- 
mediate construction  of  the  San  Diego 
Federal  Building-Courthouse,  a  project 
of  critical  concern  to  our  community. 

This  legislation  Is  backed  by  the  Nixon 
administration  and  would  provide  for 
the  lease-purchase  construction  of  41 
Federal  buildings  around  the  country, 
including  the  $44,200,000  San  Diego 
project  now  being  designed  by  archi- 
tects. This  lease-purchase  program  is 
needed  to  eliminate  the  backlog  of  Fed- 
eral buildings  that  have  been  authorized, 
but  not  funded,  for  construction  because 
of  tight  budget  restrictions. 

With  the  continued  upward  spiral  of 
building  costs,  it  is  very  important  to 
proceed  with  these  projects  as  soon  as 
possible.  Since  1959,  annual  appropria- 
tions for  Federal  building  construction 
has  averaged  $115  million.  Yet,  the  41 
Federal  buildings  currently  awaiting 
funding  would  require  more  than  $1  bil- 
lion in  appropriations.  At  the  rate  of 
appropriations  over  the  past  13  years,  it 
would  take  until  1982  to  provide  enough 
money  for  building  the  41  authorized 
projects.  Under  this  bill,  construction 
could  being  almost  Immediately.  In  ad- 
dition, this  will  allow  the  Government 
to  deal  better  with  the  problem  of  in- 
flated construction  costs.  Had  the  San 
Diego  project  been  built  soon  after  it  was 
authorized  in  1966,  it  would  have  cost 
$30  million  rather  than  the  now  pro- 
jected $44.2  million. 

The  General  Semrioes  Administration 
has  assured  me  that  construction  of  the 
San  Diego  project  could  begin  immedi- 
ately upon  completion  of  the  design 
work. 
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SECOND-CLASS  CITIZENSHIP  FdR 
WELFARE  RECIPIENTS?  NWf 
YORK  STATE  SAYS  "YES" 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or  Nrw  TORx 
IN   THE   HOUSE   OF  REPRESENTATIVE^ 

Thursday.  April  20,  1972 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  Se]  - 
tember  of  last  year,  the  New  York  Sti 
Department  of  Socisd  Services  has 
attempting  to  secure  approval  from 
Department  of  Health,  Education, 
Welfare  for  two  welfare  demonstrat 
projects. 

The  projects.  Incentives  for  Indepei  d- 
ence  and  Public  Service  Work  Opp  ir- 
txinitles,  are  political  in  origin.  In  in 
election  year,  the  Republican  Party,  b\  th 
in  Washington  and  Albany,  wants  to 
show  that  it  can  cut  welfare  costs,  e^  en 
in  a  time  of  inflation  and  sky-high  \  n- 
employment.  Who  are  the  victims?  F  i- 
marily  disadvantaged  children  and  th  ir 
mothers.  The  projects  are  a  move  to  <  lit 
the  cost  of  welfare  by  cutting  the  fc  )d 
budgets  of  poor  Americans.  If  the  prql- 
ects  are  approved  for  New  York  Stae, 
disadvantaged  families  across  the  coun- 
try can  be  sure  that  the  steamroller  is  n  t 
far  behind,  ready  to  crush  them  too. 

The  Center  on  Social  Welfare  Poli(  7 
and  Law  in  New  York  City  has  submittc  1 
detailed  objections  to  the  Department  ( t 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  hopir  i 
to  block  this  Orwellian  scheme  pli 
in  Albany.  I  commend  the  center's  coi 
ments  to  my  colleagues  so  that  they 
be  fully  aware  of  the  potential  dani 
facing  their  own  less  afiBuent  coi 
uents.  I  am  also  inserting  my  lettei 
John  D.  Twiname,  Administrator  of; 
Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service,  at 
point  in  the  Record  : 

House   or  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C.,  April  20.  li 
Hon.  John  D.  Twiname, 
Administrator,     Social    and     Rehabilitl 
Service,  Department  of  Health,  Et 
tion,  and  Welfare,  Washington,  D. 
Dear  Mr.  Twiname:  I  would  llk«  to 
this  opportunity  to  relt«rat«  my  total 
sltlon   to  the   Incentives   for   Indepenc 
Project  and  Public  Service  Work  Opportuni- 
ties  Project    proposals   resubmitted    byfthe 
State  of  New  York. 

The  "new"  proposals  fall  to  correct  at^  ot 
the  glaring  inequities  of  the  "old"  prop^als 
of  last  Fall  and  Winter.  New  York  StMe  Is 
again  asking  for  your  approval  of  two  Aem- 
onstratlon  projects  designed  to  besto\^  sec- 
ond-class citizenship  upon  welfare  reclp  ents 
In  my  State.  There  Is  no  question  U  my 
mind  that  the  entire  thmst  of  the  De  lart- 
ment  of  Social  Services  proposals  U  st  1  In 
coikfllct  with  the  Intent  of  Congress  l(  en- 
acting Section  1116,  authorizing  demoii  tra- 
tlon  projects. 

I  again  urge  you  to  disapprove  these' 
posals  and  put  to  rest,  once  and  for  all, 
myth    which    says    poor    people    shoult 
treated  like  children  and  manipulated 
performing   In    "acceptable"   modes   of 
havlor  In  order  to  get  the  necessary  m(iiey 
to  feed  and  clothe  themselves  and  their  ^1- 
dren. 

Sincerely, 

CaARLCS    B.    Ranorl. 

Member  of  Oongresi, 
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Analysis  or  Proposed  New  Tork  Projects 
IN  Pttblic  Assistance  Programs 

(By  AdeleM.  Blong) 

1.  Incentives  for  Independence  (IPI) 

2.  Public  Service  Work  Opportunities  Proj- 
ect (PSWOP) 

BACKGROX7ND 

Section  1115  of  the  Social  Security  Act  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  (HEW)  to  waive  certain  require- 
ments of  the  public  assistance  titles  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  In  order  to  allow  a  state 
to  carry  on  an  "experimental,  pilot  or  dem- 
onstration project  .  .  .  likely  to  assist  In  pro- 
moting the  objectives  of  (such  titles  1."  (See 
also  Handbook  of  Public  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration, Part  rv,  55  8440-8443.) 

New  York  submitted  applications  to  HEW 
under  date  of  September  9  and  September 
10,  1971,  asking  for  waivers  under  5  1115  to 
run  two  "experimental"  programs  on  APDC 
families  titled  "Incentives  for  Independence" 
(IFI)  and  "Public  Service  Work  Opportu- 
nities" (PSWOP).  The  fundamental  pur- 
poses of  the  projects  as  originally  submitted 
were  to  reduce  grants  to  PAP  levels,  and  to 
require  recipients  to  participate  In  work  re- 
lief projects  and  conform  their  life-styles 
to  models  selected  by  the  state.  HEW  had 
previously  announced  that  the  President  had 
promised  Oovernor  Rockefeller  approval  of 
a  work  off  program  for  AFDC  families.  Al- 
most Immediately  on  receipt  of  the  appli- 
cations. It  Indicated  that  they  would  be 
approved  promptly  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  they  effected  a  drastic  change  In  the 
status  and  grants  of  the  recipients  covered 
and  represented  a  radical  departure  from 
the  basic  federal  policies  concerning  assist- 
ance which  have  been  leveloped  from  the 
experience  of  the  last  30  years. 

However,  such  approval  was  forestalled  by 
a  strong  public  outcry  from  recipient  groups 
and  Interested  third  parties  Including  volun- 
tary organizations,  legislators  and  other 
community  represencatlves.  By  HEW's  own 
account  some  three  or  four  hundred  com- 
ments or  statements  on  the  projects  were 
received.  Although  many.  If  not  most,  of 
these  comments  voiced  opposition  to  the 
basic  concept  of  the  projects  and  urged  that 
they  be  rejected  In  toto,  HEW  advised  New 
York  that  the  projects  would  be  approved 
If  certain  features  were  modified  or  deleted. 

On  November  11,  New  York  submitted  re- 
vised applications  for  both  projects  which 
deleted  some  of  their  more  obviously  Orwel- 
lian features  but  left  their  basic  purpose 
unchanged.  I.e..  to  use  public  assistance  tD 
control  Individual  behavior  by  conditioning 
the  amount  of  the  grant  and  Its  receipt  on 
the  manifestation  of  behavior  considered  to 
be  acceptable  by  the  state.  Accordingly,  the 
revisions  left  most  of  the  basic  problems  un- 
answered. In  addition,  certain  of  the  changes 
and  additions  to  the  projects  In  the  form  of 
new  mechanisms  and  requirements  raised 
entirely  new  questions  for  analysis  and  com- 
ments. However.  HEW  refused  to  allow  time 
for  analysis  and  comment  on  the  project? 
and  instead  announced  their  "approval"  on 
Thanksgiving  eve.  November  24.  1971. 

The  obvious  desire  of  the  federal  agency  to 
avoid  further  public  exposure  and  discussion 
of  the  merits  of  these  pro.ects  Is  manifest. 
Its  precipitous  action  Is  even  more  remark- 
able In  view  of  the  fact  that  It  could  not  find 
the  projects  approvable  as  submitted.  Thus. 
HEW  recognized  that  the  submissions  were 
still  incomplete  and  Internally  inconsistent, 
and  approved  the  projects  "contingent  upon 
submission"  of  additional  Information  and 
data.  (Letters  of  Novemoer  24.  1971.  from 
John  Twiname.  Administrator,  SRS,  to 
George  Wyman,  Commissioner,  N.Y.S.  D.S.8.) 
The  listing  of  the  required  information  re- 
quired some  seven  pages  and  Included  such 
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things  as  "a  plan  for  general  project  activities 
(screening,  referral,  monitoring,  etc.) ."  a  plan 
setting  forth  the  development  of  Job  slots,  a 
plan  for  providing  the  required  day  care,  and 
an  explanation  of  the  counseling  compo- 
nents detaUlng  the  staff  qualifications  and 
the  nature  of  the  counseling  and  the  scope  of 
the  recipient's  rights  In  such  counseling 
procedure.  In  other  words.  HEW  approved 
the  project  applications  without  any  knowl- 
edge of  what  the  project  would  actually  con- 
sist of  or  of  how  It  would  c^ente  In  rel.'itlan- 
shlp  to  people.  HEW  manifested  Its  recogni- 
tion of  this  fact  in  Its  letters  to  the  state  of 
February  9  and  10  repeating  the  request  for 
Information  and  stating  that  particular  Items 
would  have  to  be  "submitted  to  HEW  for 
review  prior  to  implementation  of  the  pro- 
gram aspects  of  the  demonacration." 

Clearly,  there  Is  serious  legal  question  as  to 
whether  HEW  can  "approve"'  a  project  ap- 
plication which  by  Its  own  admission  Is 
totally  lacking  In  the  Information  necessary 
to  determine  Its  acceptability.  In  addition, 
the  course  of  events  since  November  24.  dem- 
onstrates the  danger  of  such  premature  ap- 
proval. Thus,  as  of  February  22.  1972.  the 
state,  without  supplying  the  requested  data, 
formally  requested  "approval  to  Initiate  the 
project js]  effective  February  24.  1972.  with 
Implementation  of  the  program  aspects  .  .  . 
on  April  1.  1972."  Even  more  importantly, 
serious  harm  has  been  caused  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  mothers  and  children  who  by 
HEW's  action  have  been  led  to  believe  that 
the  projects  will  necessarily  be  Imposed  on 
them.  There  Is  absolutely  no  reason  why  they 
should  be  subjected  to  the  apprehension  and 
anxiety  which  they  are  now  suffering  when 
HEW  does  not  know  whether  the  state  could 
ever  develop  an  acceptable  plan  for  the 
project. 

HEW  had  not  yet  responded  to  the  state's 
February  22  request  as  of  March  13,  1972. 
when  It  was  ordered  to  withdraw  the  Novem- 
ber 24  approval  and  hold  the  matter  In  abey- 
ance for  30  days. 

project  design 

As  noted  above,  the  major  feature  of  the 
IFI  and  PSWOP  projects  Is  compulsory  work 
for  "employable"  members  of  AFDC  families, 
to  be  facilitated  by  forced  placement  of 
children  In  child-care.  In  most  cases  this  will 
be  unpaid  work.  i.e..  work  relief  in  which 
the  "employable"  person  works  off  the  family 
grant.  The  desire  to  require  AFDC  mothers 
to  work  off  the  grant  supplied  the  major  Im- 
petus for  the  projects.  New  York  State  en- 
acted a  work  relief  law  to  March  of  1971 
which  applied  to  both  HR  and  AFDC  re- 
cipients and  such  a  program  has  been  In  ef- 
fect In  HR  since  July  of  1971.  However,  the 
state  was  unable  to  put  the  program  Into  ef- 
fect In  AFDC  because  It  was  advised  by  HEW 
that  It  would  lose  federal  funds  if  It  Imposed 
such  requirements  under  the  regular  state 
plan.  Accordingly.  New  York  requested  HEW 
to  grant  a  waiver  of  federal  requirement* 
under  SI  116  of  the  Social  Security  Act  in 
order  to  allow  New  York  to  conduct  experi- 
mental projects  to  "test  out"  such  woric  re- 
lief. This  "test"  under  the  name  of  PSWOP 
will  cover  all  AFDC  families  in  Manhattan. 
Staten  Island  and  the  area  covered  by  the 
Bay  Ridge  Center  In  Brooklyn,  as  well  as 
Albany,  Cattaraugus,  Chemung,  Franklin. 
Greene,  Nassau,  Niagara,  Oneida,  Orange. 
Rockland  and  St.  Lawrence  Counties. 
A.  PSWOP— Work  relief 

Any  person  in  the  family  over  15  who  is 
not  too  111  or  too  old  to  work  (under  tbA 
agency's  standards)  will  be  considered  em- 
ployable and  therefore  available  for  work 
relief  unless  he  or  she  Is: 

1.  a  chUd  In  the  famUy  and  a  fuU-tlm* 
student: 
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2.  the  mother  or  other  responsible  relative 
caring  for  a  child  under  six; 

3.  a  person  continuously  needed  In  the 
home  to  care  for  another  who  is  ill  or  In- 
capacitated; 

4.  a  female  "caretaker"  of  a  chUd  In  a 
home  where  there  Is  an  adult  male  relative 
who  iB  registered  for  manpower  services, 
training,  or  employment. 

There  Is  no  indication  of  what  standards 
are  to  be  used  in  making  this  determina- 
tion or  of  what,  if  any,  rights  an  individual 
would  have  to  challenge  the  determination. 
The  proposal  states  only  that  decisions  now 
reviewable  wlU  be  subject  to  review.  New 
York  State  does  not  presently  have  any 
clear  policies  on  this  question  and  most 
local  agencies,  including  New  York  City  do 
not  consider  such  determinations  to  give  rise 
to  hearing  rights.  Operations  under  the  cur- 
rent work  program  demonstrate  the  need  for 
such  hearings,  e.g.,  out  of  44,000  cases  re- 
viewed, four  out  of  eleven  had  been  Im- 
properly classified  as  employable. 

Any  person  who  cannot  get  a  regular  job 
within  30  days  after  be  or  she  is  classified 
as  employable  can  be  forced  to  participate 
In  work  relief.  Work  relief  Is  work  with- 
out pay.  The  person  would  be  assigned  to 
work  for  a  public  agency  such  as  the  New 
York  City  Health  and  Hospitals  Corp.,  the 
Housing  Authority,  the  Department  of  Social 
Services.  He  or  she  would  not  get  a  salary 
or  any  of  the  fringe  benefits  that  normally 
are  earned  in  employment,  e.g.,  he  or  she 
would  not  be  covered  by  health  Insurance, 
would  not  earn  civil  service  status  or  credits 
In  the  pension  system,  would  not  get  social 
security  coverage,  would  not  earn  vacation 
time  or  sick  leave.  The  hours  worked  would 
depend  on  the  amount  of  the  grant  and  the 
hourly  rate  assigned  to  the  work.  For  ex- 
ample, if  a  mother  with  three  children  has 
to  work  off  an  assistance  payment  of  $314  a 
month  and  she  Is  assigned  to  work  at  $2.00 
an  hoiir,  she  would  have  to  work  at  least 
167  hours  a  month  or  19  days  a  month  to 
"earn"  her  family's  assistance. 

The  application  does  not  specify  how  the 
hourly  rates  are  to  be  determined  for  par- 
ticular work  assignments  but  it  appears  to 
be  assumed  that  most  work  will  be  valued  at 
$1.85  an  hour  or  $2.00  an  hour  In  New  York 
City.  (New  York  City  apparently  intends  to 
value  slots  at  $2.00,  $3.00  or  $4.00.  but  there 
Is  no  clear  statement  of  the  standards  or 
criteria  used  for  such  differentiations.)  This 
means  that  the  work  performed  by  assist- 
ance clients  will  be  valued  at  less  than  the 
wages  paid  to  employees  doing  comparable 
work.  Thus,  the  work-off  rate  of  $1.85  an 
hour  or  $3848  a  year  Is  far  below  the  present 
mlnimxmi  salary  for  state  employment  which 
is  $4595  or  the  New  York  City  mvmlclpal 
minimum  of  $5300.  Even  the  New  York  City 
hourly  rate  of  $2.00  an  hour  would  only 
equal  $4160.  This  disparity  in  "pay"  is  In- 
creased by  the  value  of  the  extras  or  fringe 
benefits  earned  by  regular  employees. 

The  application  is  unclear  as  to  the 
amount  which  the  recipient  would  have  to 
work  off.  Clearly  a  mother  would  have  to 
work  off  the  full  amount  of  her  family's 
regular  monthly  assistance,  that  Is,  the  pre- 
added  allowance  plus  the  shelter  grant,  plus 
any  special  needs.  However,  it  is  not  clear 
whether  she  will  also  be  required  to  work 
off  the  allowance  which  will  be  provided  to 
participants  In  work  relief  to  cover  the  cost 
of  transportation  to  the  work  site  and 
lunches  on  work  days.  If  so,  most  parents 
would  end  up  working  full-time  for  a  ftill 
year  lor  no  pay.  In  fact,  as  explained  below, 
they  might  well  work  full-time  for  a  fuU 
year  to  lose  money  because  of  Inadequate  al- 
lowances for  their  woUc  expenses. 

The  propoeal  does  not  specify  how  the 
amount  of  the  work  expense  allowance  will 
be  determined.  However,  New  York  City  ctir- 
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tently  allows  only  $0.85  a  day  for  lunches. 
This  fact  plus  the  lack  of  any  recognition  of 
the  other  extra  costs  attributable  to  wo<-k, 
e.g..  extra  clothing  required,  additional  food 
costs  becaiise  of  necessary  changes  in  the 
family  menus,  assures  that  the  family  will 
actually  end  up  with  less  money  to  meet 
their  needs  as  the  result  of  participation  in 
a  work  relief  project.  It  will  be  necessary  for 
a  mother  to  take  money  out  of  her  family's 
already  underbudgeted  assistance  grant  to 
meet  the  costs  of  her  participation  in  work 
relief. 

Supposedly  no  one  will  be  considered  em- 
ployable unless  "adequate"  chUd-care  is  pro- 
vided. However,  the  proposal  does  not  specify 
the  ages  of  the  children  for  whom  child-care 
will  be  considered  necessary.  (The  original 
proposal  for  the  companion  IFI  project  pro- 
posed to  provide  child  care  only  up  to  age 
11.  This  was  raised  to  age  14  at  HEW's  re- 
quest but  there  is  still  no  similar  guarantee 
in  the  PSWOP  application.)  In  addition,  such 
afterschool  care  as  is  described  in  the  appli- 
cation is  available  only  frcMn  8:00  a.m.  to  6:00 
p.m.  A  working  parent  could  easily  have  to 
travel  an  hour  or  more  to  or  from  work  and 
might  well  not  be  able  to  be  at  home  both 
before  and  after  the  child's  return  from 
child-care.  It  is  particularly  incongruous  for 
the  federal  government  which  is  so  vigor- 
ously voicing  concern  over  the  spread  of  the 
drug  problem  to  elementary  and  junior  high 
schools,  to  sponsor  a  project  which  will  com- 
pel parents  to  leave  their  children  uncared 
for  during  part  of  the  day. 

Under  the  propossil,  the  agency — not  the 
parent — will  decide  whether  or  not  a  child 
should  be  placed  in  child-care  and  whether 
a  partlcxilar  kind  of  care,  e.g.,  "in-home" 
day  care  as  opposed  to  a  center,  is  adequate 
for  the  particular  child's  needs.  The  project 
does  not  specify  what,  if  any  rights  a  mother 
has  to  refuse  to  accept  child  care  because  she 
considers  it  uns\iitable.  It  is  not  even  clear 
that  a  parent  would  be  entitled  to  a  prior 
hearing  on  the  adequacy  of  day  care  if  she 
challenged  the  department's  determination. 
The  lack  of  this  protection  Is  particularly 
importfuit  because  of  the  project's  emphasis 
on  the  use  of  "in-home"  day-care,  providing 
care  for  as  many  as  five  chUdren  possibly  aU 
of  the  same  age  in  the  "day-care  mother's" 
home.  Obviously  there  are  serioiis  questions 
as  to  the  adequacy  of  in-home  oare  unless 
the  program  Is  run  under  close  supervision 
with  the  most  careful  screening  of  potential 
day-care  providers  and  ongoing  education, 
training  and  supervision.  In  such  situations, 
there  Is  only  one  adult  in  the  home,  with  one 
person  providing  the  care,  and  the  potential 
for  abuse  is  staggering. 

However,  far  from  indicating  that  a  con- 
trolled approcw:h  wiU  be  followed,  the  proj- 
ect makes  it  quite  clear  that  pressure  will 
be  brought  to  bear  on  reclplentis  to  volunteer 
to  provide  day-care;  every  employable  female 
recipient  will  be  told  that  she  has  the  option 
of  registering  and  being  subject  to  referral 
to  work  relief  or  providing  "in-home"  day 
care.  Thus,  the  state  will  force  mothers  and 
other  female  relatives  to  make  a  cruel  choice 
between  the  needs  of  their  own  chUdren  and 
those  of  ChUdren  of  other  recipients.  A 
mother  who  feels  that  she  must  stay  in  the 
home  to  care  for  her  own  chUdren  will  subtly 
be  coerced  to  volunteer,  whatever  her  doubts 
as  to  her  abUlties  to  serve  as  a  day-care  pro- 
vider either  in  terms  of  her  own  self  or  the 
home  environment.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
program  to  suggest  that  this  wiU  be  guarded 
against.  In  fact  the  agency's  motive  is  clear- 
ly to  the  contrary — ^to  create  as  many  day- 
care slots  as  fast  as  possible  to  free  up  a 
sizable  number  at  mothers  for  the  work  pro- 
gram. These  slots  would  have  to  be  created 
through  in-home  day-oare  as  there  are  no 
vacancies  in  day-oare  centers.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  state  has  been  consistently  unable 
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to  place  WIN  volunteers  because  of  the  lack 
of  day-care  for  their  chUdren. 

Any  doubts  as  to  the  state's  Intentions  as 
to  the  quality  of  care  are  resolved  by  the^- 
malning  information  In  the  proposal.  There 
are  no  standards  specified  as  to  the  person 
or  dweUlng.  Apparently,  agency  wtNrkers  wUl 
be  free  to  make  their  own  decisions  as  to  the 
suitability  of  a  home  for  such  purpose.  No 
provision  is  made  for  any  payment  to  cover 
the  cost  of  providing  me^  and  snacks  to 
the  children,  much  less  to  provide  any  books, 
games,  or  any  other  items  which  might 
normally  be  expected  to  be  present  in  a  "day- 
oare"  situation.  SlmUarly,  although  the  care- 
taker is  supposedly  required  to  assure  the 
provision  of  adequate  health  care  and  the 
availabUlty  of  a  person  to  assist  in  emer- 
gencies, there  is  no  indication  of  how  she  is 
to  accomplish  this  without  additional  funds 
or  any  agency  help. 

The  state  has  attempted  to  mask  some 
of  these  deficiencies  by  Bubmlssion  of  a  plan 
purportedly  followed  by  New  York  City  in 
develc^lng  in-hcme  day-care.  There  is,  of 
course,  no  guarantee  that  this  plah  will  be 
adhered  to  in  the  operation  of  the  project 
in  New  York  Cnty,  much  less  in  other  coun- 
ties in  the  state.  Furthermore,  the  plan  is 
undated  and  there  is  no  indication  as  to 
whether  it  represents  current  practice.  The 
currency  of  the  plan  is  in  doubt  in  light  of 
budget  cutbacks  iu  1971  which  severely  re- 
duced the  funds  avaUable  for  administration 
of  the  in-home  day-care  development  pro- 
gram. 

In  any  case,  the  City  plan  supplies  Uttle 
if  any  assurance  of  a  controUed  program 
to  achieve  quality  care.  It  is  essentlaUy 
standardless.  giving  the  agency  worker  al- 
most limitless  discretion  in  determining  to 
accept  or  reject  a  home.  Thus,  the  worker  is 
to  determine  the  suitabUity  of  the  mother 
based  on  the  following: 

"She  should  be  able  to  relate  well  to  peo- 
ple, to  be  free  from  Judgmental  attitudes 
about  the  Mother  who  leaves  children  in  her 
care,  and  to  be  respectful  of  the  opinion  and 
wishes  of  others.  She  should  be  capable  of 
sound  judgment  as  weU  as  able  to  cope  with 
emergencies.  She  should  have  a  sense  of 
humor  and  enjoy  children.  She  should  show 
a  willingness  to  learn  and  to  accept  training 
and  supervision." 

There  is  no  mention  at  aU  of  such  things 
as  the  physical  qualities  or  location  of  the 
home,  which  could  be  dealt  with  in  objective 
terms. 

The  state  proposal  also  raises  serious  ques- 
tions as  to  the  adequacy  of  funding  for  the 
in-home  day-care  which  wiU  be  provided. 
Under  the  project  as  written,  day -care  would 
be  an  unpaid  work  relief  activity.  Although 
the  state  agency  has  advised  third  parties 
that  it  does  not  intend  to  include  this  as  a 
work  relief  activity  and  that  all  family  day- 
care mothers  will  be  paid,  there  is  no  guar- 
antee that  this  promise  will  be  fulflUed  un- 
less it  Is  specifically  lncorp<x%ted  into  the 
project  application. 

Even  Bi^nTwing  that  all  day  care  mothers 
WiU  be  paid,  it  appears  certain  that  the 
amount  wUl  be  inadeqtiate.  While  there 
is,  of  course,  no  specific  information  as  to  the 
rate  of  payment  in  the  proposal,  the  state 
does  estimate  a  cost  of  $65  per  month  for 
full-time  in-home  day-care  for  chUdren 
under  age  six.  Assuming  21  days  of  care  per 
month.  I.e.,  day-care  five  days  a  week,  this 
would  constitute  a  payment  of  $3.09  per 
ChUd  per  day.  It  U  ludicrous  to  s\iggest  that 
this  sum  could  represent  a  fair  wage  tor  a 
day-care  mother.  In  addition,  since  no  pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  cost  of  food  or  for  any 
other  items,  it  is  obvious  that  most  if  not 
aU  of  the  payment  would  go  to  meet  the 
chUd's  maintenance, 
cnearly  the  project  i4>pro«ch  is  Intmlnal  to 
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tbe  provision  of  adequate  day-oare.  In  fact, 
■Ince  the  state  has  not  yet  been  able  to '  lome 
up  with  a  plan  for  development  of  sloli  for 
the  project,  one  can  only  wonder  at  ho^  r  the 
program  Is  expected  to  operate.  Some  am  wers 
can  be  found  In  the  requirement  that  dill- 
gent  efforts  be  made  by  all  potentially  em- 
ployable Individuals  to  obtain  day-care  i  leed- 
ed  to  make  them  available  for  employiient. 
This  Is  noteworthy  in  two  respects.  Flrsi ,  the 
mother  Is  required  to  And  the  care,  alth  3Ugh 
all  of  the  decisions  as  to  whether  or  no  i  her 
children  should  be  placed  In  day-care  a  re  to 
be  made  by  the  agency.  Secondly,  the  pro- 
posal does  not  provide  any  specificity  is  to 
the  meaning  of  the  requirement,  e.g.,  ^rhen 
the  Individual  Is  required  to  seek  day-ca  re  or 
how,  or  what  constitutes  "diligent  effcrts." 
The  process  In  effect  under  the  present  itate 
work  program  demonstrates  the  abuses  n  hlch 
can  flow  from  this  open-ended  requlreu  lent. 
Current  practice  under  the  state  work  pro- 
gram Is  to  require  a  mother  to  look  for  tey- 
care  In  order  to  provide  a  basu  for  deter- 
mining employabUlty.  regardless  of  whe  ^er 
or  not  there  Is  any  Job  for  her.  She  li  re- 
quired to  visit  at  least  five  day-care  resou  rces 
regardless  of  distance  or  accessibility  f  tmi 
her  home.  No  funds  are  provided  for  the  lost 
of  such  visits.  Of  course,  if  the  agency  de  er- 
mines that  the  mother  is  not  making  b  >na 
fide  efforts  to  secure  day-care,  she  Is  s  ib- 
Ject  to  termination  for  failure  to  coopei  kte 
with  the  work  program.  This  procedure  Is, 
of  course,  in  contravention  of  the  AI  DC 
service  plan  which  requires  the  agency  to  as- 
sume any  burdens  attached  to  the  local  Ion 
of  day-care,  although  HEW  has  not  yet  ta:  ;en 
any  action  to  put  a  stop  to  the  practice. 

The  project  application  is  silent  as  toxhe 
effect  of  a  mother's  failure  to  seek  day-<  are 
(silence  being  the  rule  rather  than  the  ex<  ep- 
tlon  with  regard  to  speclfloation  of  the  rl(  hts 
and  obligations  of  participants) ,  but  tl  ere 
Is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  state  Intttids 
to  be  any  less  repressive  In  the  project  fean 
It  is  In  the  operation  of  the  basic  work  bro- 
gram.  Unless  this  matter  is  clarified  li/^the 
project  application,  therefore.  It  can  M  as- 
sumed that  the  "diligent  effort"  require- 
ment win  be  used  to  harass  recipients  ts  Is 
being  done  under  the  state  program. 

Overall,  the  state's  approach  to  day  care 
In  the  project  Is  In  direct  contraventldn  of 
the  achievement  of  quality  day-care  aitd  la 
Intended  simply  to  set  up  a  program  of  c  ie«p 
custodial  baby-sitting  with  little  or  no  pro- 
tection against  physical  harm  for  the  chll  Iren 
Involved  and  even  less  concern  with  the « mo- 
tional harm  of  inadequate  care  under  co  Qdl- 
tions  which  are  trying  for  custodian  and 
child  alike. 

The  single  most  important  Item  In  the 
project  Is  still  undefined.  The  state  has  stUl 
not  Identified  the  types  of  Jobs  to  wilch 
recipients  will  be  assigned,  the  ways  In  w  ilch 
such  Job  slots  will  be  developed,  nor  the 
procedures  which  wUl  be  used  In  asslgi  ilng 
a  recipient  to  a  particular  Job,  despite  HI  W's 
statement  of  November  24  that  developn  ent 
of  such  a  plan  for  each  demonstration 
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a  condition  precedent  to  im  >le- 

of    the    program.    In    fact,    the 

state's  attempt  to  respond  to  this  request 


demonstrates  the  total  bankruptcy  of  ..^ 
project  planning.  Thus,  the  state  subml  ted 
the  "Job  development  plans"  used  by  Fra  ak- 
lln  and  Monroe  Counties  for  placement  of  HR 
recipients.  The  so-called  Job  developmsnt 
plan  of  Franklin  County  consists  of 
pages  which  do  little  more  than  sUte 
fact  that  a  list  of  HR  recipients  will  be 
to  the  work  relief  coordinator  and  that 

hours  of  work  wUl  be  figured  by  dividing 

grant  amount  by  $1.85  an  hour.  Although 
the  Infonnatlon  from  Monroe  County  is 
somewhat  more  detailed.  It  consists  mainly 
of  an  Identification  of  the  DBS  persoi  nel 
and  the  forms  Included  In  the  process 
the  routing  of  forma  and  recipients  from 
clerk  to  another. 
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Moreover,  the  details  supplied  by  Monroe 
County  Indicate  that  there  are  no  standards 
or  criteria  by  which  participants  are  selected 
for  particular  Job  slots.  Bather  the  "lUlaon- 
Dlspatcher"  who  receives  the  Job  orders 
merely  reviews  the  file  of  available  recipients 
to  determine  who  can  supply  the  skill  and 
hours  required  and  makes  the  assignment. 
There  Is  no  consideration  of  whether  the  Job 
Is  suitable  for  the  particular  Individual  nor 
any  consideration  of  individual  choice  or 
preference.  There  Is  not  even  any  mention 
of  a  process  for  recognizing  and  dealing  with 
a  participant's  objections,  although  several 
steps  are  devoted  to  "listening"  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  employer  and  taking  action  ac- 
ceptable to  the  employer.  If  a  problem  such 
as  non-reporting  arises.  It  U  deale  with  by 
discussion  between  agency  personnel  who 
"Jointly  determine"  the  action  to  be  taken 
without  any  communlcatlcm  with  the  par- 
ticipant. 

The  application  sheds  no  light  on  the  ques- 
tion of  a  participant's  rights  as  It  states 
merely  that  a  recipient  who  refuses,  with- 
out good  cause,  to  participate  In  the  work 
relief  program  will  become  Ineligible.  No  In- 
dication Is  given  as  to  standards  which  will 
be  applied  in  determining  good  cause  or 
even  whether  the  client  will  be  subject  to 
the  penalty  applied  under  the  state  work 
program.  I.e.,  a  waiting  period  of  30  days 
before  aid  can  be  reinstated  even  If  the  In- 
dividual is  willing  to  Immediately  comply 
with  the  work  requirement.  There  is  no  in- 
dication of  whether  the  recipients  will  re- 
ceive any  of  the  supportive  services  man- 
dated by  federal  law  for  partlclpante  In  a 
work  program.  Clearly  they  will  not  receive 
the  counselling  which  federal  law  requires 
be  given  prior  to  termination  for  refusal 
to  accept  work. 

As  to  the  Jobs  themselves,  there  la  no  re- 
quirement In  the  project  application  or  else- 
where that  they  be  positions  which  will 
provide  any  training  or  upgrading  of  skills 
or  otherwise  develop  the  Individual's  po- 
tential for  true  employabUlty.  Even  indi- 
viduals with  a  particular  skill  or  experience 
will  be  required  to  take  unskilled  work  un- 
less there  happens  to  be  a  position  available 
that  would  allow  them  to  utUIze  their  skill 
or  prior  experience.  Skilled  or  unskilled, 
there  Is  little  likelihood  of  any  individual 
getting  a  Job  that  would  enhance  employ- 
abUlty. The  "skill  usea"  Uated  In  the  Monroe 
County  plan  are: 

1.  clean-up: 

2.  trimming; 

3.  mowing  graaa: 

4.  marking  roads: 

6.  light  mechanical  work; 

6.  building  cleaning; 

7.  data  processing; 

8.  clerical; 

9.  hospital  work. 

Similarly,  the  100  slots  avaUable  in  the 
various  towns  In  Franklin  County  are  listed 
as  follows: 

1.  kitchen  services; 

2.  Institutional  aide; 

3.  ground  maintenance; 

4.  highway  maintenance; 

5.  simple  maintenance  of  recreation  areas 
and  roads; 

8.  highway  and  building  maintenance; 

7.  simple  maintenance  and  auto  me- 
chanics; 

8.  bxiUdlng  maintenance  and  auto  me- 
chanics; 

9.  highway  maintenance  and  auto  me- 
chanics. 

These  facts  alone  would  seem  to  be  suffi- 
cient to  demonstrate  that  the  project  has  no 
possibility  of  promoting  employabUlty.  But 
if  this  were  not  enough,  one  need  only  look 
to  the  known  facta  as  to  the  employabUlty 
and  employment  of  members  of  A^DO  fam- 
Ules  which,  significantly,  are  nowhere  dls- 
cuaaed  or  even  rtf  erred  to  in  the  proposal. 

Thus,  the  applloattona  proposea  to  aubjeot 
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88,000  famUlea  to  loas  of  rights  guaranteed  to 
them  under  federal  law  in  order  "to  deter- 
mine the  impact  on  welfare  dependency  when 
every  employable  recipient  la  required  to  be 
working  or  In  training."  The  propoaal  doea 
not  suggest  that  working  off  a  grant  could 
have  any  Impact  on  dependency  nor  provide 
any  Information  or  estlmatea  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  "employable"  recipients,  and  for  good 
reason. 

AU  the  known  information  aa  to  tba  char- 
acteristics of  AFDC  recipients  in  New  Tork 
State  demonstrates  that  a  work  program,  and 
especlaUy  an  unpaid  work  program  which 
does  not  provide  any  training  or  aklU  develop- 
ment, is  no  answer  to  the  problems  which 
give  rise  to  the  need  for  assistance.  Thus,  in 
the  IFI  appUcation,  the  state  indicates  that 
there  are  only  60,000  employable  adults  out 
of  the  1.8  million  people  on  assistance  in 
New  York  State.  Clearly  it  Is  not  the  lack 
of  work  motlvaUon  that  has  placed  the  other 
1.76  mllUon  on  assistance.  Furthermore, 
these  50,000  employables  are  simply  those 
people  whose  age,  physical  abilities  and  home 
situations  would  permit  work,  and  they  in- 
clude "many  reclplenta  who  have  never  been 
employed  as  weU  aa  those  who  lack  educa- 
tion, training  or  sklU  necessary  to  obtain 
employment."  (Annual  Report  of  the  State 
Board  of  Social  Welfare,  3/71,  Pub.  No.  1018.) 
The  state's  own  data  destroy  its  thesis  that 
work  Is  the  solution  to  the  problems  of  the 
welfare  system. 

Another  assumption  of  the  project  is  that 
compulsory  unpaid  work  is  required  because 
of  the  unwillingness  of  recipients  to  work. 
An  HEW  study  of  the  AFDC  program  based 
on  January  1971  data  found  that  in  New 
Tork  State,  12.4  percent  of  AFDC  mothers 
were  employed  or  in  training.  2.3  percent  were 
awaiting  WIN  enrollment  and  3  percent  were 
actively  seeking  work,  i.e.,  a  total  of  17.7  per- 
cent working  or  trying  to  find  work.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  found  that  only  4.4  per- 
cent of  the  mothers  might  be  available  for 
employment  but  were  not  actively  seeking 
work.  (N.C.S.S.  Report  AFDC-1  (71),  Table 
21.)  Furthermore,  out  of  6148  recipients  re- 
ferred to  WIN  in  New  York  prior  to  March 
1969,  only  21  were  found  to  have  refused 
without  good  cause  to  accept  wcvk  or  train- 
ing (N.C.S3.  Report  to  WIN,  Tables  4,  8.) 
This  both  demolishes  the  State's  assumption 
and  demonstrates  that  the  need  Is  not  for 
more  punitive  work  requirements  which  pro- 
vide no  means  of  aUevlatlng  the  family's 
need  for  assistance  but  for  a  positive  pro- 
gram developing  real  Jobs  at  decent  wages. 

The  absence  of  such  Jobs  Is  one  more  fiaw 
In  the  state's  rationale.  How  can  a  work  reUef 
program  mean  anything  other  than  exploit- 
ing recipients  as  a  source  of  cheap  labor 
when  there  are  no  Jobs  which  they  could  take 
In  preference  to  work  reUef  or  to  which  they 
could  "graduate"  after  having  been  "Imbued 
with  the  work  ethic"  in  work  relief? 

Only  2947  persons  were  placed  in  Jobs  after 
WIN  training  In  1970,  although  New  York  has 
14,800  work  and  training  slots.  This  was  at- 
tributed to  the  fact  that : 

"The  program  has  been  adversely  affected 
by  a  lack  of  employment  opportunities 
caused  by  the  general  business  slowdown 
during  the  past  year  and  by  a  shortage  of 
day-care  facilities."  (Annual  Report  of  the 
State  Board  of  Social  Welfare  and  the  New 
York  SUte  Department  of  Social  Services  for 
the  year  1970.) 

Since  1970,  the  unemployment  rate  among 
the  poor  has  greatly  increased  and  is  now  9.7 
percent.  (Washington  Poet.  Feb.  35.  1972, 
A-8.)  Between  December  1971  and  December 
1972.  New  York  State  lost  94,000  Jobs,  the 
unemployment  In  the  state  rose  to  606,000 
resulting  in  an  increase  in  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  from  4.9  percent  to  6.0  percent; 
and  unemployment  Insurance  beneficiaries 
In  the  state  Increased  by  27.6  percent  to  a 
level  of  235,000.  (City  of  New  Tork  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Services,  Work  BeUef  Xmploy- 
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ment  Program.  Administrative  Propoaal,  p. 
7.)  FinaUy,  conclualve  evidence  of  the  un- 
reality of  the  state's  supposed  purpose  is 
found  in  the  results  of  the  state  work  pro- 
gram. During  the  first  six  months  of  the  pro- 
gram, only  13.9  percent  of  those  recipients 
required  to  report  to  N.Y.S.E.S.  were  placed 
in  Jobs.  Many  of  these  placements  were  in 
positions  which  offered  employment  for  less 
than  three  months  and  paid  $1.86  an  hour 
or  less.  (Brief  AmicU  Curiae  of  NWBO  in 
DubUno  V.  N.Y.SJ>.S£..  VS.  District  Court 
for  the  Western  District  of  New  York  at 
4-5.)  8.6  percent  of  those  placed  remained 
on  the  Job  less  than  three  days  and  2.2  per- 
cent were  placed  in  seasonal  agricultural 
work.  A  study  of  recipients  placed  during 
September  revealed  that  one-third  terminat- 
ed In  one  week  or  less  and  another  third 
terminated  within  10  weeks.  (N.YJ>d8JB., 
Work  Relief  Employment  Program,  supra.) 

Clearly  there  can  be  no  support  for  the 
project  on  the  theory  that  It  will  aUevUte 
the  need  for  assistance  by  placing  people  in 
employment.  However,  the  goals  of  the  proj- 
ect Include  the  achievement  of  certain  be- 
havioral modifications  as  well  as  "improve 
I  ment  of)  the  attitude  of  the  pubUo"  and 
"decrees  I  ing]  the  costs  of  public  assistance." 
Perhaps  these  goals  provide  the  truest  key 
to  Its  purposes. 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  fact  that  recipients 
are  working  off  their  grants  does  not  in  and 
of  Itself  decrease  the  costs  of  pubUc  assist- 
ance. It  could  result  in  a  decrease  if  the 
program  resulted  In  Individuals  leaving  the 
rolls  or  requiring  less  assistance  because 
they  had  acquired  paying  Jobs.  However, 
given  the  fact  that  work  relief  Is  designed 
for  those  for  whom  "employment  in  the  reg- 
ular economy,  training  or  pubUc  service  em- 
ployment is  not  avaUable  or  not  appropriate" 
and  the  facts  noted  above,  it  is  apparent  that 
the  state  has  no  real  expectation  in  this 
regard.  Costs  could  also  be  decreased  If  the 
program  brings  attrition,  i.e..  individuals 
being  dropped  for  refusal  to  participate  and/ 
or  foregoing  assistance  rather  than  partici- 
pating In  work  reUef . 

For  example,  a  mother  who  believes  that 
her  proiier  place  is  in  the  home  caring  for 
her  chUd  may  weU  try  to  eke  out  a  hand 
to  mouth  existence  rather  than  seek  assist- 
ance at  the  cost  of  leaving  the  home.  The 
state  admits  that  one  of  its  purposes  is  to 
test  the  assumption  that  work  relief  wlU 
"reduce  the  number  of  new  (AFDC]  cases" 
by  causing  potential  applicants  "to  exhaiist 
aU  other  avaUable  alternatives  before  seek- 
ing welfare  ellglbUlty."  Since  public  assist- 
ance is  a  program  of  last  resort  to  begin 
with  and  a  family  cannot  become  eligible 
unless  it  has  depleted  all  its  savings  and 
has  Income  below  90  per  cent  of  its  basic 
needs  requirement  as  defined  by  the  state. 
It  seems  quite  clear  that  the  state  simply 
wants  to  see  if  work  relief  can  discourage 
the  needy  from  applying  for  assistance. 

Although  it  is  always  difficult  to  believe 
that  people  in  need  can  and  wUl  forego  as- 
sistance, there  have  always  been  more  people 
who  could  qualify  for  assistance  than  chose 
to  do  so.  In  1960  It  was  concluded  that  there 
were  716,000  people  In  New  York  City  alone 
living  at  or  below  the  welfare  level  and  not 
receiving  assistance.  (The  Enemies  of  the 
Poor.  James  Oraham,  Random  House,  1970. 
at  203.)  Other  studies  have  found  as  many 
as  13  per  cent  of  people  not  on  the  roUs  to 
be  eligible.  (A  Strategy  to  End  Poverty, 
Cloward  &  Piven,  The  Nation.  May  2,  1966.) 
As  late  as  1967,  New  York  City  Welfare  Com- 
missioner reported  that  "there  were  nearly 
as  many  eligible  famUles  off  the  relief  rolls 
as  there  are  on."  (New  York  Times,  May  18, 
1967,  editorial.)  This  fact  was  attributed  in 
New  York  as  elsewhere  to  a  deliberate  sup- 
pression of  Information  by  welfare  officials 
as  to  ellgibUity,  to  the  fact  of  a  "gruding 
bureaucratic  obstacle  course"  to  qualifica- 
tion, and  the  establlahment  of  arbitrary  and 
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reatrlcUTe  practices  and  oondltlona  that  in- 
cluded examination  of  such  things  as  the 
individual's  sexual  behavior.  (We've  Got 
Rights:  The  No-Longer  Silent  Welfare  Poor. 
Cloward  &  Piven,  The  New  Republic.  August 
5. 1967,  at  36.) 

This  trend  was  somewhat  reversed  in  the 
late  1960's  when  the  poor  finally  began  to 
realize  that  the  "welfare  stigma"  was  a  hoax 
which  had  been  foisted  on  them,  and  a 
growing  body  of  law  began  to  limit  the  states' 
power  to  Impose  restrictive  eUgibUlty  condi- 
tions which  invaded  the  privacy  and  rights 
of  recipients.  Apparently  New  York  thinks 
it  has  found  a  way  to  bring  back  the  "good 
cAd  days" — ^work  relief,  which  serves  notice 
on  every  mother  that  she  must  choose  be- 
tween making  her  own  decisions  as  to  the 
care  and  raising  of  her  chUdren  or  receiving 
assistance  to  provide  food  and  shelter  for 
her  children  and  requires  every  applicant  to 
accept  the  role  of  a  bond  slave  as  the  price 
of  assistance. 

And  there  is  yet  another  way  in  which  the 
coats  of  assistanoe  oould  be  decreased  in  a 
figurative  sense.  Tlie  cost  of  assistance  may  be 
described  as  decreased  even  if  the  dollar  ex- 
penditure la  not  reduced,  if  asslatanoe  Is 
looked  upon  as  buying  certain  services  for 
the  state.  Certainly  $3783,  the  grant  for  a 
family  of  four  for  a  year,  is  not  a  coeUy  figure 
if  it  Is  looked  upon  as  an  annual  wage  for 
fuU  time  year  round  employment,  i.e.,  2034 
hours  or  51  weeks  at  $1.86  an  hour. 

This  ai^roaoh  could  also  explain  how  work 
relief  can  "Improve  the  attitude  of  the  pub- 
Uc," i.e.,  the  public  may  be  willing  to  support 
the  assistance  program  as  a  source  of  cheap 
labor  (so  cheap  as  to  be  free) .  It  is  difficult 
to  oonceive  of  any  other  relatlonsbip  between 
work  relief  and  public  attitudes  toward  wel- 
fare except  for  a  socnewhat  MacblaveUlan 
theory  aUegedly  advanced  by  the  state. 

Thus,  representatives  of  the  state  agency 
have  reportedly  suggested  that  the  project 
could  be  used  to  show  how  few  aastatanoe  re- 
cipients are  truly  unployable.*  Of  course,  if 
this  is  In  fact  the  project  piupoee,  it  could 
be  certainly  accomplished  more  expeditiously 
and  more  eoonomlcaUy,  not  to  mention  nnrt 
hiunanely,  by  an  informational  campaign  de- 
signed to  bring  the  facts  as  to  the  makeup  of 
the  caseload  to  public  attention. 

The  behavl(»til  goals  of  the  project  are  but 
another  reflection  of  the  stereotyping  of  re- 
cipients and  mandating  of  life  styles  mani- 
fested in  the  brownie  point  programs.  Thus 
the  project  assumes  that  these  attitudes  can 
be  Changed  by  work  relief.  No  rationale  or 
theory  Is  advanced  as  to  how  such  problems 
if  they  exist  could  be  cured  by  WM'k  relief. 
If  one  considers  the  forced  nature  ot  the 
work,  the  segregation  of  the  assistance  re- 
cipient In  the  work  setting,  the  lack  ot  any 
recourse  from  arbitrary  supervision,  as  weU 
as  the  lack  of  any  wage  or  Income  Increment, 
it  iB  difficult  to  see  how  one's  self  respect 
or  initiative  oould  be  enhanced. 

FInaUy,  even  if  one  oould  accept  the  state's 
theories  as  to  the  usefulness  of  this  experi- 
ment, there  is  a  very  basic  quesrtlon  which  is 
left  unanswered.  What  wiU  the  cost  of  the 
project  be?  (For  these  piu'poees  we  are  re- 
ferring to  the  financial  cost.  The  human  cost 
may  be  perceived  from  the  points  discussed 
above.) 

The  proposal  identifies  only  the  additional 
annual  administrative  coets  attributable  to 
the  state's  project  staff  and  the  local  agency 
staff  required  to  process  cases  which  do  riot 
require  day-care  In  order  to  be  placed  in  the 
work  program  (under  the  state's  estimate, 
16,000  of  the  88,000  famUles  covered  by  the 
project) .  The  annual  salary  and  maintenance 
cost  for  the  state  staff  is  $127,814.  This  cost 
is  to  be  met  solely  by  fedoral  funds.  The 
local  cost  is  $1,491,024  (1,028,761  for  New 
Tork  City  alone) .  (However,  the  amoumt  al- 
lowed for  local  costs  in  the  funding  request 
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is  only  $1,165,000,  on  the  assumption  that 
the  local  offices  wiU  not  be  fully  staffed 
throughout  the  project  year.)  In  addition, 
there  la  the  cost  of  the  evaluation  contract 
which  Is  estimated  to  be  $35,000  yearly.  (Ap- 
parently, in  recognition  of  Its  own  inade- 
quacies, the  state  has  agreed  to  contract  out 
the  total  evaluation  component  of  the  proj- 
ect.) These  costs  alone  would  amount  to 
$1,663338  yearly,  without  even  reflecting  the 
total  cost  of  local  administration. 

The  faUure  to  fuUy  identify  and  provide 
for  local  costs  Is  critical,  not  only  because 
it  results  in  gross  underestimation  of  the 
project  costs  but  because  It  indicates  that 
the  state  does  not  Intend  to  authorize  the 
additional  staff  which  wUl  be  needed.  Clearly 
the  resiUt  wlU  be  gross  imderstafflng,  en- 
suring general  mismanagement,  high  error 
rates,  etc. — in  a  word,  chaos. 

There  can  be  no  other  result  In  New  York 
City  which  wUl  be  required  to  process  60.- 
000  cases  under  the  program.  Nor  Is  it  any 
answer  that  the  City  would  be  required  to 
take  some  of  the  steps,  such  as  screening  for 
employabUlty,  under  the  state  work  rules 
even  If  there  were  no  project.  The  reason 
the  City  is  only  now  beginning  to  so  screen 
AFDC  families  and  is  doing  so  In  smaU 
batches  Is  because  Its  severe  staff  short- 
ages prevent  It  from  doing  any  more.  With- 
out additional  staff,  the  City  cannot  expand 
its  ct^Mtcity  at  the  rate  that  would  be  re- 
quired by  the  projects.  For  example,  if  oiUy 
one-third  of  the  60,000  famiUes  require 
counselling  either  for  Job  orientation,  chUd 
care  assessment,  or  any  one  of  the  myriad 
problems  that  could  be  caused  by  Involun- 
tary servitude,  400  caseworkers  would  be 
needed,  assuming  a  basic  caseload  of  50  fam- 
iUes per  worker — ^the  base  ratio  used  by  the 
City  for  high  risk  cases.  The  pressures  en- 
gendered by  the  projects  will,  ipso  facto, 
mean  that  these  famiUes  wUl  be  high  risk 
cases. 

There  is  serious  question  as  to  whether  the 
City  could  take  on  the  additional  tasks  re- 
quired by  the  project  even  If  it  received  staff 
proportionate  to  the  project  needs.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  administration  of  wel- 
fare in  the  City  Is  at  a  crisis  stage.  Centers 
close  dally  or  admit  only  cUents  whom  the 
"doorkeeper"  thinks  have  extreme  necessities. 
Recipients  wait  on  line  day  after  day  with- 
out getting  to  see  a  worker.  At  present,  aU 
43  centers  have  less  than  50  percent  of 
the  staff  required  In  the  General  Services 
Component.  The  Bureau  of  Child  Welfare  U 
carrying  vacancies  of  over  25  percent. 

Caseworkers  or  service  staff  are  stlU  per- 
forming Income  maintenance  functions  in 
the  separated  centers  because  of  Insufficient 
clerical  staff.  Much  of  the  misclasslflcation 
of  HR  recipients  as  employable  and  the  mls- 
routlng  of  recipients'  checks  to  the  S£S  offices 
has  been  attributed  to  the  lack  of  staff  to  do 
the  Job  properly.  The  check  pick-up  require- 
ment alone  adds  tremendously  to  workloads 
because  of  the  need  to  straighten  out  mis- 
routings,  deal  vrlth  problems  resulting  from 
an  individual's  inablUty  to  report  to  SES  at 
the  scheduled  time  and  consequent  loss  of 
the  check,  etc. 

It  is  totally  Irresponsible  to  suggest  add- 
ing any  new  functions  or  tasks  In  New  York 
City  until  the  department  can  resolve  Its 
present  organizational  problems.  But  to  sug- 
gest adding  functions  without  the  addi- 
tional staff  required  for  each  and  every  step 
is  to  destroy  the  last  vestige  of  meeting  hu- 
man needs. 

It  ap|>ear8  that  the  problem  of  inadequate 
funding  for  staff  may  be  far  worse  even  than 
that  stated  in  the  application.  Thus,  the 
proposal  assumes  that  75  percent  of  the  $1.4 
M  dollar  cost  of  local  staff  wlU  be  met  from 
federal  fxmds.  There  Is  no  authority  for  such 
funding  since  75  percent  federal  matching 
is  limited  to  reimbursement  for  services  pro- 
vided to  clients.  Even  if  one  closed  one's 
eyes  to  clasalflcatlon  of  referral  to  work  relief 
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as  a  service,  the  project  componena  oould 
not  be  classified  as  services  because  i  hey  are 
compulsory.  Under  the  services  prog]  am,  ac- 
ceptance  of  any  service  must  be  v(  iuntary 
with  a  refusal  having  no  effect  on-  Che  in- 
dividual's continued  eligibility.  J 

There  Is  also  the  direct  cost  o<  C  le  work 
relief  project  Itself,  i.e.,  the  supervU  >ry  per- 
sonnel, materials  required,  etc.  Duj  ing  the 
1930's  work  relief  experience  In  N<  w  Tork 
City,  the  average  coet  per  case  of  pe  rtlclpa- 
tlon  In  work  relief  was  double  th^cost  of 
maintaining  the  famUy  on  HR. '  (Millet, 
John  D.  The  Worka  ProgreK  AAmin\  itratton 
<n  New  York  City.  Public  Admlni  itratlon 
Service,  Chicago,  1938,  at  1B4.)  Such  c  xt  may 
well  be  Justified  where  the  Indlvmual  Is 
receiving  training  or  skill  upgrading  which 
win  equip  him  to  enter  the  labor  inarket. 
However,  It  Is  sheer  waste  where  th4  'Job" 
leaves  the  Individual  exactly  as  It  found  him. 

Another  hidden  cost  of  work  rellM^ls  Its 
effect  on  wage  rates  generally.  Agam,  the 
1930'8  experience  demonstrated  that  tne  pro- 
liferation of  cheap  labor  tended  to  drad  down 
wage  rates  especially  at  the  lowest  J  level, 
where  the  decreases  could  least  be  accepted 
and  absorbed  by  the  worker. 

Finally  the  proposal  Is  completely  sUint  as 
to  the  cost  of  day-care.  This  involves  not 
only  the  cost  per  child  but  the  basic  cest  of 
developing  the  additional  day-care  v  hich 
would  be  required,  that  is.  staff  to  In'  estl- 
gate  and  evaluate  possible  new  resourc«  b,  to 
carry  on  supervision  of  facilities  and  par- 
ticularly famUy  day-care  homes.  Under  cur- 
rent policies,  one  worker  is  needed  to  ei  per- 
Tlse  25  homes.  On  the  average,  initial  e  itab- 
lUhment  of  a  day-care  home  has  requU«d  a 
lump  sum  payment  of  $276  to  enabl*  the 
home  to  meet  minimum  safety  standards.  Fi- 
nally there  is  the  direct  cost  per  chi! 
per  month  in  a  home '  or  $3000  annui 
a  pre-schooler,  $2000  for  school  age,  I 
facilities. 

Stripped  of  all  the  hortatory  langui^e,  the 
effects  of  the  proposal  are  unequtfocally 
clear: 

1.  The  proposal  presents  a  subs^ntlal 
threat  to  the  development  of  qualitj^  day- 
care; 

2.  Implementation  would  require  alllday- 
care*  slots  to  be  used  for  children  of  working 
parents  leaving  the  countless  other  parents 
who  require  child  care  for  personal  or  health 
reasons  without  any  available  resource) 

3.  Need  is  to  be  used  to  compel  peodle  to 
subject  themselves  to  exploitation  as  ebeap 
labor  without  any  potential  for  a  presqnt  or 
future  change  In  their  needy  condlth 

4.  The  threat  of  a  work  relief  placement  is 
to  be  used  to  deter  needy  families  froi  n  ap 
plying  for  assistance. 

The  cost  to  all  citizens  both  recipient  and 
non  recipients  will  be  high,  perhaps  1  igher 
even  in  terms  of  the  results  that  wll    flow 
from  this  alienation  of  the  poor  than  1:  \  dol 
lars.  The  benefits  are, 
ceptlble. 

B.  IFI — Work  relief  plus 
In  three  of  the  project  areas,  the  Bay 
Center  in  Brooklyn,   Rockland   Count  ' 
Franklin  County  the  state  proposes  to 
the  e:cperlmentatlon  beyond  work  rell^ 
direct   control   over  behavior  and   to 
more  neverc  penalties  for  failure  to 
in  the  work  program. 

In  these  areas,  the  family  loses 
month  (9800  a  year)  If  an  employable 
ber  falls  to  cooperate  In  the  work 
Presxunably  the  reduction  will  be  doi}bIe 
there  are  two  employable  members, 
mother  and  a  teenager  not  in  school 
fall  to  cooperate.  This  penalty  would 
under  the  same  standardless  approach 
lowed  In  the  basic  work-relief  prograp 
Individual  could  be  terminated 
"unsatisfactory"  participation  In  the 
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assignment  but  no  standards  are  specified  for 

this  determination. 

More  emphasis  Is  placed  on  the  fact  that 
the  project  will  provide  an  alternative  to 
work  relief -cea ted  public  service  Jobs  fimded 
under  the  Emergency  Employment  act,*  des- 
ignated In  the  proposal  as  the  Public  Service 
Employment  Program — PSEP.  The  state 
originally  indicated  that  there  would  be  1377 
PSEP  Jobs,  colncldently  the  same  number  as 
Its  estimate  of  employables  in  the  three  areas, 
and  that  they  would  pay  a  wage  at  or  above 
the  minimum  wage  in  local  public  employ- 
ment. The  state  subsequently  reduced  the 
number  of  PSE  Jobs  to  621  at  an  annual  wage 
of  $6359.  A  family  of  four  or  more  would  get 
supplementary  assistance  to  bring  its  Income 
up  to  90  percent  of  the  state  standard  of 
need,  e.g.,  under  this  program  the  total  gross 
Income  of  a  family  of  four  could  be  $5936. 
However,  It  a|^>ears  that  the  state  is  still 
overestimating  the  number  of  Jobs  and  the 
wages  which  can  be  produced  under  this 
program. 

The  funding  of  the  program  is  based  on  a 
fixed  allocation  of  $2,904,000  from  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor  under  the  ESA. 
These  funds  are  pooled  with  money  saved 
under  the  assistance  program  under  the 
project — the  difference  between  what  the 
state  pays  as  assistance  supplemental  to 
wages  and  what  It  would  have  had  to  pay  If 
the  family  had  no  earned  Income.  However, 
this  assistance  saving  is  reduced  by  the  cost 
of  day  care  provided  to  participants  In  the 
program.  The  prop>oeal  overestimates  the 
state  contribution  to  the  pooled  account  by 
consistently  underestimating  the  cost  of  day- 
care. Thus,  the  state  uses  an  average  cost  of 
$65  a  month  for  in-home  day-care  although 
the  payment  actually  made  Is  $90  a  month. 
Also  the  state  suggests  an  average  cost  in  a 
center  of  $1824  for  a  pre-school  child,  $770 
for  school  age,  while  the  true  averages  In 
New  Tork  City  are  $3000  and  $2000  respec- 
tively. Any  Increase  in  day-care  costs  in  the 
project  estimate  decreases  the  total  amount 
available  for  wages.  Accordingly,  It  can  be 
assumed  that  there  will  be  less  than  621  paid 
Jobs  or  that  the  pay  will  be  less  than  $5359. 

Although  the  project  is  supposedly  de- 
signed to  decrease  dei>endency  on  public  as- 
sistance by  providing  adequate  Income 
through  employment,  families  in  the  proj- 
ect area  will  be  dropped  from  assistance  at  a 
lower  income  level  than  is  generally  allowed 
under  the  regular  state  plan.  Where  a  family 
on  AFDC  has  earned  income  the  amount  of 
their  grant  is  equal  to  the  payment  level  for 
assistance  (90  percent  of  the  standard  of 
need)  minus  their  "available"  income.  Un- 
der federal  law,  available  income  means  total 
wages  less  $30  a  month  and  one-third  of  the 
remainder  and  less  work  expanses  (Income 
disregarded).  For  example,  If  mother's 
monthly  wages  were  $450  and  her  work  ex- 
penses were  $125.  her  available  Income  would 
be  $450  minus  $30  equals  $420  minus  %  at 
the  remainder  ($140)  equals  $280  minus  $120 
work  expenses,  a  total  of  $160  available  In- 
come. If  her  regular  monthly  grant  was  $310, 
she  would  receive  $310  minus  $160,  or  $150 
grant  paid. 

Accordingly,  her  total  net  Income  would 
be  $330  plus  $150.  or  $480. 

However,  the  project  will  not  applj  the 
federally  mandated  income  disregard.  It  will 
use  a  new  formula  which  disregards  $720 
plus  one-third  of  the  remainder  up  to  150 
percent  of  the  FAP  levels  ($3600  for  a  family 
of  four)  and  25  percent  of  the  remainder. 
By  this  method  a  family  of  four  with  a  total 
gross  Income  of  $6128  or  a  take-home  pay 
of  $102.65  a  week  has  attained  self  suf- 
ficiency. (The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
Lower  Living  Standard  for  an  urban  family 
of  four  in  May  1970  was  $7060.)  Under  the 
current  state  plan,  such  a  family  would  be 
eligible  for  supplemental  assistance  of  at  least 
$631,  and  medical  assistance  for  all  Items 
of  care  and  services  covered  under  Medlald.* 
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The  project  disregard  deprives  them  of 
both.  Wliere  is  the  work  incentive  In  a  pro- 
gram wMcb  deprives  a  family  of  all  aid  at  a 
point  wliere  Income  Is  obviously  Insufficient 
to  meet  all  needs?  Clearly  there  is  a  positive 
disincentive  to  work  unless  Income  can  be 
expected  to  soar  far  above  the  cutoff  point 
for  aid. 

Although  the  state  steadfastly  sui^xjrts 
the  reasonableness  of  this  reduction,  it  does 
not  Intend  to  apply  the  reduced  formula  to 
any  earned  Income  which  an  AFDC  family 
has  at  the  outset  of  the  project.  "The  new 
earned  Income  exemption  .  .  .  would  be  ap- 
plied to  newly  employed  persons  and  addi- 
tional earnings  only."  (Letter  from  Seymour 
Katz,  Director,  IFI,  to  Jule  Sugarman,  Com- 
missioner, N.T.C.D.S.8.,  12-27-71.)  Accord- 
ingly, there  will  be  a  distinction  in  AFDC 
families  based  on  whether  they  began  to  work 
before  or  after  Uie  Inception  of  the  project. 
In  addition,  the  restriction  to  new  earnings 
belies  the  state's  assertion  that  the  new  dis- 
regard will  be  of  positive  benefit  because  It 
will  be  applied  to  HR  families  in  the  project 
areas  who  currently  receive  only  a  minimal 
disregard  under  state  law.  (The  IFI  project 
covers  both  HR  and  AFDC  families.)  Since 
the  father  in  an  HR  family  will  already  be 
fully  employed  at  the  time  the  project  starts, 
it  appears  that  the  disregard  will  not  apply 
unless  he  Increases  his  income  and  then  only 
to  the  amount  of  such  Increase.  There  is  no 
Indication  of  what  disregard  wiU  be  applied 
to  families  who  apply  for  assistance  after  the 
beginning  of  the  project  and  already  have 
earned  income.  In  short,  the  positive  bene- 
fits of  the  application  of  the  disregard  to  "all 
families"  seems  as  ephemeral  as  the  Job  op- 
portunities under  PSEP. 

Two  of  the  brownie  point  features  of  the 
revised  application  have  been  retained.  One 
is  that  AFDC  children  over  14  who  are  full- 
time  students  and  not  otherwise  employed  or 
in  a  training  program  will  be  required  to 
participate  In  "community  service  projects."  * 
The  family's  grant  is  reduced  by  $12JM)  per 
month  for  any  child  who  refuses  to  so  par- 
ticipate. There  is  no  allowance  for,  or  recog- 
nition of  the  possibility  of,  good  cause  for  a 
refusal  in  a  particular  case.  In  fact,  the  pro- 
posal even  neglects  to  place  responsibility  for 
determination  of  whether  there  has  been 
such  refusal.  I.e.,  is  the  determination  to  be 
made  by  DSS,  ES,  or  both? 

A  stipend  of  $1.60  an  hour  is  to  be  paid, 
but  payment  is  limited  to  150  hours  per  year. 
Under  the  project  as  written,  the  student 
could  be  required  to  work  360  hours  per  year, 
averaging  out  to  a  rate  of  $.67  per  hour.  The 
state  has  indicated  that  it  Intends  to  restrict 
the  requirement  to  150  hours  per  year,  but 
there  can  be  no  assurance  without  a  specific 
provision  in  the  proposal.  Moreover,  the  stu- 
dent has  no  choice  as  to  whether  the  work  is 
done  during  the  school  year  (six  hours  every 
two  weeks)  or  during  the  summer.  Needless  to 
say,  It  is  somewhat  ironic  to  require  a  student 
to  work  during  the  school  year  when  he  or 
she  may  be  unable  to  get  work  In  the  summer. 

Participation  In  the  community  service 
projects  is  limited  to  children  of  assistance 
families.  This  reflects  not  only  segregation 
in  fact,  but  an  approach  that  only  children 
of  the  poor  need  to  develop  motivation  for 
work  and  good  working  habits.  Furthermore, 
earning  of  the  stipend  of  $1.60  per  hour  (ex- 
empt in  deteimlning  assistance)  is  depend- 
ent upon  satisfactory  participation  as  deter- 
mined by  the  work  site  supervisor  and  will 
include  consideration  of  "program  behavior, 
attitudes,  etc."  The  student  is  required  to 
report  to  the  State  Employment  Service  youth 
division,  TOC,  regardless  of  whether  or  not 
there  is  a  slot  available  and  there  is  no  limit 
on  the  number  of  times  a  student  could  be 
required  to  report  while  waiting  until  a  slot 
la  available.  Apparently,  a  student  who  re- 
fused to  continue  reporting  to  the  omter 
wltbout  Job  placement  would  incur  the  grant 
deduction  penalty,  lliere  is  no  provision  for 
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payment  for  the  cost  of  transportation  to  the 
TOC,  nor  any  identification  of  the  center  to 
which  they  will  be  required  to  report.  Con- 
trary to  the  state's  assertion,  there  are  no 
TOC's  in  the  neighborhoods  covered  by  the 
projects.  The  nearest  TOC  to  the  Bay  Ridge 
Center  is  in  downtown  Brooklyn  and  is  a 
double  fare  ($1.40  round  trip).  It  is  actuaUy 
closer  to  the  Clinton  Center  which  is  de- 
scribed in  the  application  as  having  only 
"fair"  access  to  a  TOC  although  the  Bay 
Ridge  access  Is  supposedly  "good." 

As  to  the  work  itself,  there  are  no  provl- 
Bions  or  standards  with  regard  to  the  work 
which  could  be  required  or  its  possible  loca- 
tion, i.e.,  the  "community  service"  need  not 
be  in  the  student's  own  community.  In  addi- 
tion, there  is  no  indication  of  what,  if  any, 
allowance  will  be  made  for  work  expenses. 

All  of  these  questions  as  to  actual  opera- 
tion seem  somewhat  beside  the  point.  It  is 
nothing  short  of  incredible  that  the  state 
would  prepare  a  compelled  program  of  after- 
school  work  for  the  very  adolescents  whose 
continuation  In  school  is  most  Jeopardized. 
Perhaps  this  Is  the  state's  answer  to  the 
over-crowding  problem  In  the  City  schools. 
In  fact  the  program  would  seem  to  be  de- 
signed to  produce  sufficient  alienation  to  en- 
sure that  the  teenager  will  drop  out  of 
school,  the  institution  which  personifies  the 
society  that  offers  him  or  her  this  Insult,  and 
reftise  to  participate  In  the  program,  thus 
producing  a  saving  in  both  assistance  and 
educational  budgets. 

The  second  brownie  feature  relates  to 
school  attendance.  A  determination  by  the 
social  services  agency  that  a  child  "exhibits 
truant  behavior"  can  lead  to  the  family's 
being  deprived  of  any  control  over,  or  voice 
in,  the  use  of  its  grant.  The  parents  in  such 
a  family  must  accept  counseling  and  a  plan 
for  dealing  with  the  child  which  is  estab- 
lished by  the  welfare  agency,  or  be  put  on  a 
restricted  grant.  Under  the  restricted  grant 
mechanism,  the  family's  shelter  allowance 
will  be  paid  directly  to  the  landlord  and 
money  will  be  deducted  from  their  basic 
allowance  to  buy  food  stamps.  The  family 
will  receive  in  cash  only  the  balance  left 
after  the  shelter  grant  and  the  purchase  of 
rood  stamps  has  been  deducted. 

At  the  outset,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  New 
Tork  State  is  required  to  offer  counseling 
services  for  educational  problems  under  the 
Title  rV-A  and  IV-B  services  program.  45 
C.P.R.  S  220.22.  Therefore  its  provision  "on  an 
experimental  basis"  Indicates  that  the  state 
is  currently  violating  the  provisions  of  fed- 
eral law  by  not  supplying  these  services.  Also, 
a  system  of  compelled  counseling  Is  in  direct 
violation  of  the  federal  requirement  that  a 
family  have  the  right  to  accept  or  reject  any 
plan  of  services  45  C.F.R.  220.16.  Moreover, 
can  there  be  any  question  that  "compelled 
counseling"  Is  a  contradiction  in  terms? 

The  use  of  the  restricted  grant  as  a  penalty 
for  conduct  which  the  agency  considers  un- 
suitable is  in  direct  contravention  of  the 
purposes  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  which 
limits  its  use  to  oases  of  demonstrated  In- 
ability to  manage  funds.  This  limitation  Is 
essential  to  the  fundamental  premise  of  the 
federal  assistance  program — direct  money 
payment  to  the  individual  concerned  with- 
out any  control  over  conduct  or  behavior  un- 
related to  need. 

Even  more  fundamentally,  the  use  of  the 
vendor  payment  device  as  a  penalty  for  re- 
fusing to  surrender  the  normal  rights  of 
parental  control  is  the  grossest  Tlolatlon  of 
fundamental  rights  of  self  determination 
and  self  control.  If  the  child's  or  parent's 
behavior  is  not  such  sls  to  warrant  action  un- 
der the  generally  applicable  provisions  of 
New  Tork  law  relating  to  child  welfare,  the 
state  has  neither  the  right  nor  the  authority 
to  attempt  to  coerce  changes  in  such  btiiav- 
lor. 

Of  course,  the  direct  payment  of  rent  to 
the  landlord  also  constitutes  an  unwarranted 
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putflloation  of  the  fact  that  the  fiamUy  is 
on  aaolstanoe.  Howeyer,  this  violation  ot  pri- 
vacy pales  in  ocanparlson  to  the  agency's  plan 
to  mandate  group  counseling.  Thus,  in  the 
Intwest  of  saving  money,  parents  will  be  re- 
quired to  rtiiimiM  Intimate  details  of  their 
family  life  in  group  sessions.  Again,  of  course, 
the  concept  of  not  aUowing  the  individual 
to  choose  between  Indlvidtud  or  group  ses- 
sions is  in  direct  contravention  of  the  ac- 
cepted norms  of  counseling.  But  while  the 
usual  consequence  of  in^iroper  counseling 
may  be  a  failure  to  resolve  the  problem  or 
even  its  worsening,  here,  the  famUy  may  suf- 
fer the  restricted  grant  penalty  if  the  parents 
are  unaUe  or  \inwllllng  to  bare  their  souls 
In  group  sessions. 

Lest  the  above  not  be  sufficient  to  ensure 
docility  on  the  part  of  poor  families,  the  pro- 
posal is  completely  lacking  In  standards  for 
its  application  so  as  to  ensure  that  recipients 
are  at  the  mercy  of  the  agency.  There  is  no 
definition  of  the  term  "truant  behavitx^,"  e.g., 
the  frequency,  or  length  of  abeencee.  Nor  is 
there  any  limit  on  the  ntunber  frequency  of 
counseling  sessions  which  a  family  might  be 
required  to  attend.  As  with  the  teen-age  work 
project,  there  Is  no  recognition  that  a  parent 
might  have  good  and  vfdld  reasons  for  re- 
fusal in  a  particular  case,  e.g.,  it  Is  not  al- 
together impossible  that  in  a  particular  sit- 
uation the  child's  truancy  may  be  due  to 
scho(d  conditions  or  behavior  of  school  per- 
sonnel, and  that  the  focus  on  counseling  for 
parents  is  misplaced.  There  is  not  even  any 
specification  of  the  qualifications  of  the 
counselors  nor  any  indication  of  where  they 
are  to  be  obtained. 

Finally,  although  the  plan  required  for  the 
child  is  supposed  to  be  reached  by  "consen- 
sus" among  the  parents,  agency  worker  and 
school  personnel,  there  is  no  indication  of 
who  has  the  oontrc^ing  vote  in  case  of  In- 
ability to  reach  an  agreement.  It  may  be 
safely  assumed,  howevu',  that  the  views  of 
either  school  personnel  or  agency  worker  or 
both  will  carry  more  weight  than  those 
of  the  parent.  But  then  the  whole  thrust  of 
the  requirement  ensures  the  destruction  of 
any  parental  authority  over  the  child.  One 
wonders  how  the  state  expects  a  parent  to 
deal  with  a  child  who  knows  that  the  parent 
is  submitting  to  compelled  counseling  to  con- 
tinue receipt  of  the  grant. 

Although  the  IFI  proposal  expands  on  the 
penalties  for  failure  to  comply  with  the  work 
requirement,  it  offers  no  information  beyond 
that  in  the  PSWOP  proposal  as  to  how  the 
placement  of  children  in  day-care  will  be  ad- 
ministered. In  fact  neither  proposal  indicates 
that  there  will  be  any  evaluation  of  the  day- 
care c(Hi^>onent.  Certainly  with  a  project  of 
this  magnitude  and  the  degree  of  contro- 
versy as  to  the  merits  of  different  type  of 
care,  it  would  be  only  reasonable  to  attempt 
to  produce  and  examine  relevant  data. 

However,  it  is  not  hard  to  understand  why 
this  factor  was  overlooked  since  It  Is  difficult 
to  l)elleve  that  either  HEW  or  New  Tork 
State  reaUy  thinks  that  they  will  be  running 
a  project  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  The 
materials  indicate  preparation  In  a  slipshod 
manner  to  create  Just  enough  of  the  appear- 
ance of  a  "project"  to  evade  present  require- 
ments of  federal  law.  For  example,  the  state 
has  responded  to  HEWs  request  for  its  ra- 
tionale t(X  selection  of  the  Bay  Ridge  Cen- 
ter by  submitting  supporting  documentation 
which  would  be  laughable  if  it  were  not  for 
its  palpable  disregard  of  the  human  lives  in- 
volved. (HEWs  request  was  prompted  by 
the  fact  that  the  state  had  failed  to  con- 
form the  project  materials  to  the  (diange  In 
the  project  site  from  the  Hamilton  Center 
to  Bay  Ridge.) 

While  one  of  the  purported  reasons  for 
the  original  selection  of  Hamilton  was  that 
it  was  separated  and  automated,  the  state 
now  omits  this  consideration  altogether.  Al- 
though Hamilton  is  separated,  the  caseload 
per  caseworker  precludes  any  truly  meaning- 
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ful  service  activity.  As  of  February,  1971,  the 
average  number  of  cases  per  caseworker  was 
213  families  (as  compared  to  171  for  Ham- 
ilton Center  or  134  for  Clinton  Center).*  As 
discussed  above.  Bay  Ridge's  accessibility  to 
a  TOC  ia  misstated.  Finally,  Hanallton  with 
a  caseload  50  percent  Black,  50  percent 
Spanlsh-sumamed  was  selected  because  it 
was  "refieotlve  of  the  urban  core  area."  Bay 
Ridge  is  piirportedly  selected  because: 

"The  ethnic  distribution  in  the  center  in 
these  programs  is  extremely  close  to  that  of 
the  ADC  and  Home  Relief  proportions  In  the 
City  as  a  whole.  Based  on  the  1971  AFDC 
Characteristics  Study,  the  racial  mix  of  the 
center  is  approximately  40%  Negro,  46% 
Latin  American  and  14%  White.  (The  ethnic 
distribution  of  ttie  AFE>C  caseload  in  New 
Tork  City  was  Negro,  45.3%,  Latin  American. 
44.4%,  White,  9.6%,  Oriental,  0.2%  and  un- 
known, 0.5%.)" 

The  state's  characterization  of  Bay  Ridge 
is  In  direct  contradiction  of  the  statements 
of  responsible  city  officials  who  have  stated 
the  racial  mix  as  65  percent  l^anish-sumame 
and  15-20  percent  Black,^  or  55  percent 
Spanish,  31  percent  Black.*  Apparently,  the 
principle  of  rational  selection  had  no  place 
in  the  state's  identification  of  project  sites. 
Similarly  the  estimate  of  employables  In  the 
project  areas  continues  to  be  1377  although 
the  change  from  Hamilton  to  Bay  Ridge  in- 
creases the  number  of  families  covered  from 
7100  to  9100,  or  from  26,000  to  37,000  people. 

As  with  PSWOP,  the  IFI  proposal  does  not 
identify  all  of  the  costs  of  the  project.  How- 
ever, for  openers,  the  yearly  cost  of  special 
state  staff  for  the  project  will  be  $608,256. 
The  Department  of  lAtior  fvmds  requested 
for  PSEP  and  the  Touth  Work  Program 
amount  to  $3,000,000.  Data  processing  and 
evaluation  contracts  amount  to  $142,790  and 
$192,000  respectively.  The  additional  cost  of 
local  administration  is  not  identified.  Nor  is 
there  any  reference  to  the  cost  of  day-care. 
Assertions  are  made  as  to  paj-ment  for  addi- 
tional local  staff  being  made  out  of  assistance 
"savings."  However,  these  "savings"  refiect 
the  transfer  of  part  of  the  assistance  cost 
for  HR  to  the  federal  government;  federal 
matching  will  be  provided  for  HR  in  the 
project  areas.  Accordingly,  the  so-called  sav- 
ing does  not  change  the  fact  of  a  real  cost 
for  local  administration.  As  can  be  seen,  the 
cost  of  this  project  can  conservatively  be 
estimated  as  staggering. 

STTMUABT 

Whatever  the  vagaries  of  the  demonstra- 
tion project  authority  vested  In  the  Secretary 
by  S  1115  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  there  la 
no  reason  to  think  that  Congress  ever  in- 
tended to  authorize  denial  of  rights  man- 
dated under  the  federal  statute.  HEW  Itself 
has  both  implicitly  and  explicitly  recognized 
that  §  1115  does  not  authorize  waivers  which 
allow  a  state  to  diminish  the  rights  which 
an  Individual  would  otherwise  have.  In  fact, 
these  projects  would  constitute  the  first 
overt  use  of  S 1116  to  give  recipients  less 
than  they  would  be  entitled  to  under  the 
regular  state  plan  or  to  Impcsa  eligibility 
conditions  more  onerous  than  these  under 
the  plan. 

It  is  ludicrous  to  even  speak  of  the  state's 
proposal  as  a  project  whether  viewed  from 
the  standpoint  of  size,  msthodolcgy.  or  in- 
tent. A  caseload  of  88.000  families  is  equiv- 
alent to  the  total  AFDC  population  of  many 
states.  How  can  such  a  scope  be  justified 
either  as  needed  to  obtain  statistically  valid 
results  or  as  within  the  capacity  cf  manage- 
ment in  a  project : 

"...  I  can  only  point  to  the  language  and 
history  of  the  Social  Security  Act  which 
clearly  forbids  Federal  matching  for  "pay- 
ments  for  work'  except  where  expressly  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress.  While  it  is  also 
true  that  Section  1115  of  the  Act  permits 
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exceptions  to  be  noMle  in  the  case  of  llnl  ted 
work  relief  experiments,  it  Is  obvious  t  tiat 
the  Department  has  no  basis  for  subvert  Ing 
the  operative  provUions  of  the  law  by  all  iw- 
ing  great  numbers  of  exceptions  through  the 
'experiment'  loophole."  (Letter  of  Eliot 
Richardson,  Secretary  of  HKW,  March  14, 
1972.) 

Apparently,  however,  the  Secretary  does 
not  find  it  subversive  to  approve  a  so-caled 
project  which  would  cover  over  88,508  fa  nl' 
lies  In  New  York  State  or  a  California  nork 
relief  project  which  covers  over  210,000  fa  ni- 
nes or  at  least  9.5  percent  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  famlllea  receiving  AFIX7  in  the  oouJ  try 
will  be  subject  to  work  relief.  ( Septen  ber 
1971,  total  AFDC  famiUes,  3,824.000.) 

Where  Is  the  data  supporting  the  plaun  bil- 
Ity  of  the  "assumptions"  which  will  be  ;  lur- 
portedly  tested?  Where  any  reaso  led, 
thought  through  plan  of  operations?  T  tius, 
there  Is  a  fundamental  procedural  problei  a  in 
approval  of  these  projects,  the  lack  of  any 
true  project  design.  The  materials  subnU  ited 
by  the  state  are  merely  a  statement  of  ;  tur- 
poees  and  effects  without  any  detail  as  to  the 
actual  process  which  will  be  followed  or  the 
standards  or  guidelines  which  will  be  kp- 
plied.  For  extunple,  there  is  no  dellneaaon 
of  the  standards  which  will  be  used  by  work 
ers  to  determine  "satisfactory"  partldpat: 
in  a  work  program,  or  "cooperation 
counseling  or  "good  cause"  for  refusal 
participate  in  work  relief. 

Assuming  that  any  validity  at  all  could 
tach  to  the  projects,  it  would  seem  to 
wholly  dependent  on  the  sophistication  aiid 
meanlngfulness  of  such  standards,  and  <  a 
the  ability  of  the  state  to  construct  stan<  - 
ards  which  are  siisceptlble  of  at  least  aorcu  - 
what  objective  application.  Yet  the  state  hi  s 
been  unable  to  fashion  such  standart  b 
despite  repeated  requests  by  HEW  since  N< 
vember  24.  Clearly  HEW  cannot  reach  aj^y 
reasoned  Judgnient  as  to  the  relationship 
the  projects  to  the  objectives  of  the 
Security  Act  when  the  materials  do  not  pi 
vide  any  specific  details  as  to  the  worl 
of  the  project  and  further,  are  inooi 
on  a  number  of  points.  Furthermore,  it  wo' 
be  inhuman  for  HEW  to  again  purport  to 
approve  these  projects,  thereby  causing  i  n- 
told  anxiety  and  apprehension  to  reclpl«  its 
when  it  does  not  even  know  whether  the  p  t>- 
posals  will  ever  be  In  acoeptaMe  form. 

However,  perhaps  both  HEW  and  New  T<  rk 
State  consider  that  it  woiild  be  wasteful  to 
spend  too  much  time  on  window  dressi  ng 
since  any  knowledgeable  viewers  will  still  be 
able  to  see  through  the  real  purpose.  As  d  Is- 
cussed  above,  there  Is  no  question  as  to  t  he 
unreality  of  the  state's  purported  purp  «e 
of  replacing  assistance  with  employme  it. 
Even  the  officials  who  woiild  be  responsl  :rie 
for  administration  of  the  program  have  tc- 
knowledged  Its  bankruptcy: 

"We  should  not  deceive  ourselves  or  he 
public  into  believing  that  welfare  proble  ns 
are  going  to  be  solved  by  such  ersatz  p  o- 
grams  as  compelling  people  to  work  ofB  a 
welfare  check.  T 

"They  neither  meet  the  financial  needs  pf 
welfare  recipients  nor  significantly  redu  it 
the  welfare  caseloctd.  They  are  Inherently  1 1- 
efflclent  methods  of  employing  people.  V  'e 
should  be  acutely  conscious  that  simply  b  i- 
cause  we  place  thousands  of  people  in  trail  - 
Ing  programs  with  stipends  does  not  mea  a 
we  have  achieved  a  real  solution  to  thex 
financial  needs.  In  fact  we  have  set  the  staf  e 
for  another  personal  failure  for  those  li  - 
dlvlduals  imless  real  Jobs  will  be  available  1 1 
the  end  of  the  process.  No  wonder  that  bti  - 
temess  and  disillusionment  rather  thai 
satisfaction  and  a  feeling  of  achlevemeit 
characterize  so  many  of  our  manpower  prt  - 
grams. 

"There  are,  of  course,  much  broader  effec  s 
of  these  failures  In  public  policy.  Nelth  r 
welfare  payments  nor  manpower  tralnlx ; 
stipends  provide  sufllclent  funds  on  whlc  ti 
people  can  live  decently.  Oonaequently  tbei  b 
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Is  continuing  deterioration  in  the  stability 
of  family  life  as  more  and  more  men  give  up 
hope  that  they  wUl  be  able  properly  to  mip- 
port  their  famlllsa.  Both  the  enormoua  crime 
rate,  reported  and  unreported,  and  the  tntglc 
level  of  drug  addiction,  are  directly  related 
to  the  failure  to  create  viable  employment 
opportunities.  Finally,  the  level  of  ethnic  and 
racial  polarlaation  baa  deep  roota  In  the  fear 
of  competition  for  a  limited  number  of  araU- 
able  Joba. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Public  ofllclala  have  their  own  set  ot 
mytbs  about  the  weUara  populaftton  too,  and 
they  are  deluded  by  tbaae  mytbs.  Although 
the  public  work  program  la  In  many  ways  a 
repressive  measure,  we  have  found  from  our 
experience  with  the  program  tbua  far  that 
the  people  required  to  participate  are  willing 
to  work.  Tbey,  however,  are  somewhat  be- 
wildered that  anyone  ever  perceived  their  at- 
titudes toward  work  differently.  Isnt  it 
pla\islble  that  they  wonder  why  all  the  re- 
sources being  expended  to  force  them  Into 
public  work  are  not  used  to  create  real  Jobs 
for  tliem?  This  brings  us  back  to  the  real 
Issue. 

"Rather  than  dissipate  our  reeources  on 
non-work  income  maintenance  programs  and 
f<voed  work  projects,  and  the  support  of 
layers  upon  layers  of  government  employees 
needed  to  administer  such  programs,  we  need 
to  devote  our  resources  to  productive  use.  We 
need  to  create  genuine  Jobs  for  people  which 
meet  the  real  needs  of  the  nation."  (Testi- 
mony of  Jule  M.  Bugarman.  Administrator. 
Human  Resources  Administration,  City  of 
New  York,  before  the  Select  Sub-Committee 
on  Labor,  House  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Education,  Feb.  9,   1972). 

This  comes  as  no  surprise  to  New  York 
State  which.  In  a  spirit  of  admirable  hon- 
esty, has  made  it  quite  clear  that  its  fun- 
damental purpose  Is  to  obtain  "behavior 
modiflcation."  Clearly  It  is  no  more  rea- 
sonable to  look  to  such  factors  In  a  scheme 
of  taxation  based  on  individual  behavior. 
Both  would  amoiuit  to  punishment  for  un- 
acceptable behavior  in  both  legal  and  moral 
terms.  Conditioning  receipt  of  public  bene- 
fits on  acceptance  of  the  views  of  one  seg- 
menft  of  society  (apparently  the  white 
middle  class)  as  to  "Individual  betterment" 
and  accetpable  behavior  patterns  would  vio- 
late the  basic  standards  of  due  process  and 
equal  protection. 

Notwithstcuidlng  Its  irrationality  and  il- 
legality, the  state  app«u«ntly  Intends  to  try 
to  condition  Individuals  to  accept  control 
over  all  aspects  of  their  lives  as  the  con- 
sequences of  being  poor.  The  silent  majority 
apparently  Is  to  be  replaced  by  the  silent 
poor,  or  perhaps  the  silent  invisible  poor. 

FOOTNOTXS 

1  Comment  attributed  to  Barry  Van  Late, 
Executive  Deputy  Commissioner,  at  October 
7,  1971  meeting  with  New  York  community 
groups  and  voluntary  agencies. 

'The  figure  $65.00  vised  above  in  discuss- 
ing family  day-care  Is  taken  from  the  pro- 
ject proposals.  However,  the  rate  actually 
being  paid  under  the  regular  plai.  Is  $90. 
The  state  has  either  understated  the  cost 
in  the  proposal  or  Intends  to  pay  less  than 
the  going  rate  In  the  projects. 

*  For  a  full  discussion  of  welfare  demon- 
strations under  the  EEA,  see  Analj/sis  of  the 
EEA  Welfare  Demonstration  Projects,  pre- 
pared by  the  Center  on  Social  Welfare  Policy 
and  Law,  Clearinghouse  No.  7309. 

*The  diminution  in  grant  is  even  greater 
than  appears  from  this  comparison.  Thus, 
the  state's  description  of  current  plans  Is 
based  on  $30  and  one-third  plus  $60  for 
work  expenses.  All  available  information  in- 
dicates t'lat  $60  Is  not  a  reasonable  estimate 
of  work  expenses.  Under  the  state's  own 
figures,  deductions  for  social  security,  fed- 
eral and  state  taxes  alone  for  a  family  of 
four  with  a  gross  Income  of  $6100  a  month 
cannot  reasonably  cover  all  payroll  deduc- 
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tlons,  transportation,  lunches,  uniforms,  etc 
(In  New  York  City,  with  a  $.35  subway  tan, 
minimum  tran^mrtation  Is  $3.50  a  week  or 
$15  a  month.) 

*Thls  results  in  the  anomaly  th«t  a  IB 
year  old  child  in  school  will  be  reqiUred  to 
work  but  would  not  have  to  work  if  he  or 
she  had  dropped  out  of  school. 

*  The  reference  to  Hamilton  and  Clinton  la 
not  meant  as  an  Indicator  of  the  acceptabil- 
ity of  such  workloads,  but  merely  to  indi- 
cate the  extremity  of  the  problem  in  Bay 
Ridge. 

'These  figures  are  based  on  statements  of 
the  Director  of  the  Bay  Ridge  Center. 

» Figures  used  by  N.Y.C.D.S.S. 
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HON.  LES  ASFIN 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN   THE   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  20.  1972 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know 
79  House  Members  have  joined  me  In 
sponsoring  schoollnis  safety  legislation. 
Those  of  my  colleagues  concerned  with 
this  vital  subject  may  be  Interested  In  an 
article  by  Colman  McCarthy  entitled 
"The  Other  School  Bus  Problem"  which 
appeared  In  the  Washington  Post,  Fri- 
day, April  14,  1972.  That  article  foUows: 

[From  the  Washington  Poet,  Apr.  14,  1972) 

Thk  Othzx  School  Bus  Pboblku 

(By  Oolman  MoOarthy) 

As  if  school  buses  weren't  getting  enough 
national  attention  already — on  school  inte- 
gration— the  recent  crash  in  Valley  Cottage, 
N.Y..  suggests  there  is  another  kind  of  at- 
tentloa  school  buses  ought  to  be  getting:  on 
safety.  At  Valley  Cottage  two  weeks  ago,  four 
students  were  killed  and  more  than  40  others 
injured  when  their  bus  collided  with  a  freight 
train  at  an  unguarded  railroad  crossing.  By 
oolncldence,  no  sooner  had  federal  Inveetl- 
gators  arrived  in  Nyack  for  the  Inevitable 
"fact  finding"  mission  than  another  team 
weighed  in  with  the  facts  on  an  earlier,  and 
bloodier,  crash  in  Colorado.  Iliken  sepantely 
or  together,  the  two  crashes  are  asd  reminders 
that  the  lives  of  thousands  ot  children  are 
needlessly  risked  dally  beoatise  of  low  stand- 
ards for  school  bus  safety.  Campaigning  poli- 
ticians keep  on  with  clever  talk  about  who 
should  has  made  any  load  demands  that  the 
hauling  be  safe. 

With  266,000  school  buses  operated  by  276,- 
000  drivers,  and  transporting  20  million  chil- 
dren each  day,  the  causes  of  iinsafety  are 
many.  The  Ounnlson  crash  is  almost  a  model 
in  tragedy.  First,  the  bus — a  1971  Interna- 
tional Harvester  (the  same  make  used  in  66 
passenger  vehicles  for  Washlngrton  public 
school  ohlldren)  was  found  by  investigators 
to  have  had  a  history  of  both  brake  fade  and 
difficulty  In  gear  ^lifting.  In  this  case,  brake 
fade  meant  that  after  the  hydraulic  brakes 
were  pvunped  three  times — as  the  runaway 
bus  descended  a  mountain  slope — ^the  brak- 
ing power  diminished.  The  driver,  his  brakes 
gone,  tried  to  shift  to  a  lower  gear,  but  the 
bus  was  hurtling  too  fast  for  this.  In  panic, 
a  well-meaiUng  passenger  rushed  forward  to 
pull  the  parking  brake,  but  this  effort  only 
stalled  the  engine,  putting  the  vehicle  even 
more  out  of  control.  Federal  investigators 
said  brake  fade  was  a  definite  cause  of  the 
crash.  Although  the  driver  was  inexperienced, 
"this  does  not  exempt  the  manufacturer  (In- 
tematiooal  Harverster)  .  .  .  from  providing 
equipment  systems  wlt2i  an  adequate  margin 
of  safety."  According  to  the  Department  of 
TransporUtion,  some   1971  Harvester  buses 
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ate  involved  In  a  current  recall  for  pcasible 
brake  failures. 

The  Ounnlson  disaster  is  only  one  of  many 
examples  of  brake  problems  among  school 
buses.  A  1970  government  /eport  on  Hunts- 
vllle,  Ala.,  crash  of  a  Oeneral  Motors  school 
bus  said  the  accident  "occurred  when  the 
bralcee  failed"  as  the  vehicle  came  down  a 
hiU.  One  cliild  was  killed.  In  1070,  OM  re- 
ciJled  4,000  buses  for  possible  brake  prob- 
lems. They  were  recalled  twice  more,  once 
for  (dutches  and  once  again  for  brakes.  (A 
local  owner  of  three  1969  OM  buses  reports 
that  last  month  he  had  OM  put  new  brakes 
on  one  bus.  The  company  did,  and  the  owner 
took  them  to  the  safety  inspection  station. 
The  brakes  fiiinked.  He  took  the  bus  back 
to  OM  for  adjusting  but  they  fiunked  in- 
spection again.  And  a  tiiird  time.  They  passed 
on  number  four.) 

A  second  abuse  Is  that  many  school  buses 
are  driven  by  Incompetent  and  untrained 
drivers.  Ounnlson  is  again  a  model.  Investi- 
gators report  that  the  23 -year -old  driver 
"had  only  been  driving  school  buses  two 
weeks,  had  no  previous  formal  school  bus 
driver  training,  and  had  never  driven  this 
particular  bus  before."  Parents  want  the 
best  for  their  children,  but  the  problem  of 
drivers  is  one  of  small  pay  and  awkward 
hours.  Some  states  and  school  boards  en- 
force strict  requirements  before  a  person  is 
allowed  to  drive  away  with  as  many  as  66 
passengers,  but  other  states  are  lax.  Then 
sJso,  driving  a  school  bus  Is  considered 
menial  work.  A  recent  study  by  Physicians 
for  Automotive  Safety  says  it  Is  anything 
but.  "Not  only  does  a  driver  take  a  bus  over 
a  sometimes  complicated  route,  and  to  a 
time  schedule,  but  often  has  to  keep  in 
mind  ^>ecial  Instructions  such  as  dropping 
chUdren  off  at  other  people's  homes  Instead 
of  their  own.  To  do  all  this,  keeping  order 
among  as  many  as  100  chUdren,  and  at  the 
same  time  drive  safely,  requires  a  great  deal 
of  abUity." 

The  question  of  discipline  on  the  school 
bus  has  been  talked  about  only  in  recent 
years  regarding  safety.  At  no  other  time  dur- 
ing the  school  day,  or  any  day,  are  so  many 
children  allowed  to  be  on  their  own  as  on 
the  school  bus  ride.  How  can  drivers  be 
careful  about  safety  when  wild  kids  are  let- 
ting loose  behind  them — fighting,  throwing 
things,  bellowing  and  other  reversions  to  the 
animal  state?  Children  quickly  pick  up  their 
parents  feeling  about  the  low  status  of  the 
bus  driver,  and  act  accordingly,  treating  him 
like  a  servant.  Occasionally,  a  bus  driver,  \m- 
convlnced  of  ills  supposed  lowliness,  will 
throw  off  an  unruly  student,  letting  him 
walk  home— or  more  effective,  forcing  the 
child  to  phone  up  Dad  at  the  office  to  come 
pick  him  up.  Recently,  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  plain- 
clothes policemen  began  riding  some  school 
buses  because  more  than  half  the  school  sys- 
tem's dlclpllnary  problems  were  occurring  on 
the  buses.  At  Ounnlson,  a  possible  cause  of 
the  crash  "was  an  internal  distraction  cre- 
ated by  the  noisy  and  rowdy  behavior  of  the 
student  passengers." 

A  fourth  curse  among  school  buses — also 
found  amply  in  Ounnlson — their  flawed  de- 
sign. Injury  and  death  are  caused  by  the 
lack  of  structural  integrity  in  the  roof  and 
sldewall  area  of  the  bus.  In  laymen's  terms, 
this  means  the  bus  shells  are  poorly  bolted 
and  riveted.  Children  are  easily  thrown  ttora 
the  bus  on  Impact,  or  if  they  stay  within, 
are  vulnerable  to  knife-Uke  edges  as  they 
are  heaved  about.  Many  believe  that  seat  belts 
(which  few  buses  have)  are  the  answer,  but 
in  collisions,  or  even  sharp  stops,  even  belted 
pupils  still  strike  the  top  horizontal  edge  of 
the  seats  in  front  of  them.  Faces,  necks, 
chests  and  teeth  are  injxired.  A  study  at  the 
University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles  said 
that  seats  now  In  school  buses  are  unsafe 
and  should  be  replaced  by  liigh-strengtb, 
high-back  models. 

Becaiise  safety  costs  money,  the  question 
of  how  safe  school  buses  should  be  made  is 
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often  left  either  partially  unanswered  or  not 
answered  at  all.  The  Department  of  Trans- 
portation has  limited  fiuids  and  staff,  so 
priority  is  given  to  automobUe  safety  where 
the  death  rate  is  higher;  data  show  that 
there  are  as  few  as  j06  fatalities  per  100  mil- 
lion passenger  miles  of  school  bus  travel  com- 
pared to  2.1  fatalities  for  passenger  cars.  Yet 
the  cost  of  safety  Is  hardly  prohibitive.  Last 
year,  two  large  companies  that  make  school 
bus  frames  displayed  In  Washington  a  new 
type  vehicle  that  met  the  most  rigid  stand- 
ards for  structural  safety;  one  company — 
Ward  Manufacturing,  Conway,  Arkansas — 
said  the  cost  of  its  safer  vehicle  was  only 
$390  more  than  the  regular  models,  a  smaU 
sum  compared  to  the  average  bus  price  of 
$9,000  or  $10,000.  In  Congress,  Rep.  Les  Aspln 
(D-Wis.)  has  introduced  a  school  bus  safety 
bill  that  now  has  79  co-spo&sors.  Among 
other  sensible  proposals,  the  Ciil  would  es- 
tablish for  the  first  time  federal  safety  design 
standards  for  aU  school  buses. 

As  crashes  continue,  alibis  for  inaction  be- 
come thinner.  The  problems  are  known,  the 
technology  Is  available.  The  undecided  ques- 
tion is  whether  the  sources  of  money  needed 
for  safety — school  boards,  statehouses  and 
Congress — think  that  saving  chlldrens'  lives 
unconvinced  of  his  supposed  lawllness.  Is 
important.  Meanwhile  the  busing  issue  gets 
more  speeches  than  busing  safety. 


PASQUALE  CAGGIANO 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHTTSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE   OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Aprti  20.  1972 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
citizens  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  recently  suffered 
a  grave  loss  in  the  death  of  their  mayor, 
Pasquale  Caggiano.  Mayor  Cagglano  was 
stricken  only  a  few  months  after  he  as- 
smned  office.  But  the  force  and  vigor  of 
his  personality  made  a  significant  Im- 
pact even  in  the  tragically  short  time  in 
which  he  had  to  govern. 

He  was  sui  Independent  and  outspoken 
man,  who  vigorously  pursued  the  inter- 
ests of  his  constituents  as  he  saw  them. 
He  wUI  be  fondly  remembered  by  his 
thousands  and  thousands  of  friends,  and 
those  of  us  who  were  his  colleagues  in 
govenmient  will  miss  working  with  him. 

As  an  indication  of  the  regard  in 
which  he  was  held,  I  wish  to  insert  at 
this  point  the  eulogy  delivered  at  his 
funeral  by  the  Reverend  Joseph  Massaro, 
CSS.: 

EXTLOCT    FOR    PASQUALX    CAGGIAMO 

Right  reverend,  very  rev.,  and  rev.  fathers, 
Pasquale  Cagglano's  family  and  friends. 

We  do  not  come  this  morning  to  mourn 
the  passing  of  a  loved  one,  but  strangely 
enough  to  celebrate — to  celebrate  the  mean- 
ing of  a  man  in  his  own  community.  We  live 
and  work  so  closely  with  one  another  that 
we  easily  recognize  each  others  faults  and 
fallings.  We  take  each  other  for  granted.  We 
never  really  see  how  each  fits  into  the  fabric 
of  our  lives.  When  death  takes  one  from  our 
sight  and  stills  his  voice,  we  are  forced  in 
spite  of  ourselves  to  pause  and  ask  who  this 
man  is. 

Mayor  Pasquale  Caggiano  was  a  man  who 
loved  and  enjoyed  people.  He  was  elected  to 
exercise  authority  at  a  time  when  the  whole 
meaning  of  authority  is  being  questioned; 
he  was  called  to  leadership  when  the  role  of 
the  leader  is  being  challenged.  I  think  "Pat" 
was  what  would  be  called  a  dynamic,  forceful 
leader,  a  person  who  would  plunge  into  new 
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ventiires  and  perhaps  blaze  new  "dramatic 
trails".  Essentially  he  was  not  a  shy  man,  a 
quiet  man;  and  because  of  these  character- 
istics many  loved  him  and  admired  hUn  while 
others  disagreed,  but  he  did  exercise  leader- 
ship and  a  great  desire  to  aid  the  city  he  so 
much  loved. 

St.  Paul  tells  us  "The  life  and  death  of 
each  of  us  has  its  Infiuence  on  others."  If  we 
live,  we  live  for  the  Lord.  And  if  we  die,  we 
die  for  the  Lord.  So  that  dead  or  alive,  we 
belong  to  the  Lord.  Pat  Caggiano  belongs  to 
the  Lord — in  life  and  now  In  death.  He  be- 
longs to  the  Lord  because  of  all  the  influence 
our  Lord  had  on  him  during  his  life.  An  in- 
fluence that  prompted  him  to  serve  his  God 
here  at  St.  Francis  for  almost  40  years,  a 
service  that  the  priests  and  people  of  St. 
Francis  cannot  and  will  not  ever  forget. 

The  death  of  our  dear  friend.  In  a  way.  Is 
one  of  the  happy  echoes  of  Christ's  own  death 
and  resurrection.  There  are  tears,  yes — Just  as 
Christ  cried  at  Bethany  when  he  heard  about 
the  death  of  his  friend  Lazarus.  But  they  are 
tears  tinged  with  hope  and  Joy,  as  we  hear 
Christ  say  to  our  dear  one  what  he  said  to 
Lazarus:  "Come  f(»th  to  the  Joy  of  eternal 
life  with  me  and  your  friends  in  heaven." 

So  today  we  honor  Pasquale  Oagglano,  a 
man  well  known  in  the  community  by  his 
public  acts,  well  known  by  some,  especially 
his  family,  by  his  private  deeds.  In  his  scale 
of  values  his  own  welfare  and  proqjerlty  and 
his  good  name  and  fortune  were  not  the  first 
things  that  he  sought.  He  sought  to  fulfill 
his  function  as  a  member  of  his  larger  fam- 
ily which  was  this  parish  and  the  community 
of  Lynn.  We  do  not  stand  here  in  Judgement 
upon  his  activities.  Yet  when  so  many  rise  up 
to  praise  him,  when  there  is  such  a  ohcxns 
of  acclaim  for  all  that  he  did,  then  this  ocMn- 
munlty  he  served  has  set  its  seal  upon  his 
actions. 

When  such  a  man  as  this  dies,  oar  com- 
munity is  impoverished.  We  no  longer  have 
his  example,  we  no  longer  experience  Ills 
charity  and  gentleness,  his  concern  for  all  of 
us,  his  desire  to  make  us  a  united  people  bet- 
ter citizens  of  Ood  and  of  the  City.  Perhaps 
we  can  see  more  clearly  how  much  he  meant 
to  us  and  with  what  singleness  of  piupose  be 
Uved  his  life. 

We  do  him  the  greatest  honor  ncA  by  mere- 
ly sharing  Iq  this  funeral  liturgy  in  which  the 
church  commends  his  soul  to  the  eternal  Fa- 
ther: but  by  dedicating  ourselves  to  the 
ideals  of  his  life.  That  is  to  be  community 
minded  persons  and  to  imitate  his  example  of 
unselfish  service  to  others. 

This  morning  we  thank  almighty  Ood  for 
the  marvelous  gift  he  has  given  us  in  our 
brother  Pat.  We  also  thank  his  wife  Olga 
and  bis  family  who  shared  him  with  us  that 
we  might  walk  on  in  the  knowledge  that 
this  man  is  not  dead  and  gone,  but  has  risen 
to  walk  beside  us,  not  as  a  memory  or  an 
example,  but  in  the  newness  of  life.  It  Is 
wonderful  to  know  that  he  still  has  need  for 
\is,  that  he  needs  us  to  proclaim  visibly,  in 
his  name  within  the  community  the  mean- 
ing of  his  life — to  need  one  another,  to  be 
loved  by  one  another  and  so  to  ennoble  one 
another. 

May  Ood  grant  him  eternal  rest  and  peace. 
Amen. 


MULTINATIONAL  CORPORATIONS 


HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  20.  1972 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  re- 
quest of  AFL-CIO  ofllclals  I  recently  In- 
serted in  the  Rbcoro  a  letter  from  George 
Meany  to  Commerce  Secretary  Peter  G. 
Peterson  which  criticized  the  Commerce 
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Department   study   "Policy   Aspects 


Multliia 


of 


of 


to 


In 


Foreign   Investment  by  UJ3, 
tlonal  Corporations." 

This  Insert  appears  on  page  12574 
the  April  13  Record. 

Secretary  Peterson  has  now  replied 
Mr.  Meany  and  has  provided  me  witl  t  a 
copy  of  his  reply.  In  the  interests  o'  a 
balanced  discussion  of  the  operations  of 
our  multinational  corporations,  I  wo  ild 
like  to  insert  the  Secretary's  letter  In  he 
Record  at  this  point. 

Thx  Skcretart  or  Commxrck, 

Washington,  DX '. 
Mr.  Georcb  Meant, 
President.  AFL-CIO, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkas  Mr.  Mxant  :  In  your  letter  of  Ma  cb 
20  you  offered  some  criticism  of  the  :  )e- 
partment  of  Commerce  staff  study  •'Po:  ley 
Aspects  of  Foreign  Investment  by  U.S.  Mu  tl- 
natlonal  Corporations."  I  appreciate  this  yp- 
portunlty  to  respond.  After  reading  your  ]  rt- 

ter,  I  do  not  see  any  reason — as  I  will  outl  ne 
later — for  altering  our  study  conclusions.  5n 
this  point  we  have  oppoelng  views.  But  th  ire 
are  two  significant  Issues  on  which  we  are 
agreement,  and  I  would  like  to  touch 
them. 

One  point  of  agreement  Is  that  In  intern  i- 
tlonal  economic  matters,  as  you  put  It,  "t  le 
world  has  changed."  Last  August  15,  the  Pre  i- 
Ident  demonstrated  his  awareness  that  t  e 
are  in  a  new  era  by  calling  for  fundament  tl 
changes  in  the  world's  monetary  and  tnu  - 
ing  systems.  Since  then  a  number  of  bas  c 
monetary  and  trading  negotiations  ha  e 
strengthened  America's  competitive  posltK  n 
and  will  provide  Jobs  for  American  workei  s. 

The  year  1971  was,  of  coiu-se,  the  first  ye  ir 
since  1893  that  the  U.  S  had  a  trade  deflc  t. 
Even  so,  there  was  a  balance  of  trade  In  ma;  i- 
ufactured  goods — (30.4  billion  of  exports  ai  d 
$30.4  billion  of  Imports.  Over  the  next  coup  le 
of  years,  the  currency  revaluations  shou  d 
certainly  improve  on  this — with  au  estlmat  d 
swing  to  a  trade  surplus  of  several  biUl<  n 
dollars.  Furthermore,  as  our  trade  balan  ;e 
Improves,  U.  S.  Jobe  associated  with  tra  le 
should  Increase.  A  number  of  experts  ha  re 
estimated  that  between  60  and  70  thousai  d 
Jobs  are  created  for  every  tl  billion  of  favc  r- 
able  shift  on  our  balance  of  trade.  Some  of 
these  same  studies  show  that  Jobs  In  expc  rt 
industries  are  higher  paying  Jobs.  Thiis,  I 
find  It  hard  to  accept  your  statement  tb  &t 
the  "Jobs  of  millions  of  Americans  are  n«iw 
adversely  affected." 

A  second  issue  on  which  we  can  find  coi  i- 
mon  ground  is  the  need  to  promote  emplo  j' 
ment  and  reduce  unemployment.  Forel)  :n 
competition — like  domestic  competition  — 
does  adversely  affect  particular  industrii  s. 
But  the  solution  to  this  kind  of  proble  m 
lies  in  promotion  of  greater  domestic  eo- 
nomic  expansion — not  in  rigid  protectlo  i- 
1st   responses. 

If  the  U.8.  were  to  block  Imports  unlla  t- 
erally,  there  would  be  several  serious  co  i- 
sequences.  Other  countries  would  be  en- 
couraged to  block  OUT  exports  to  them.  Tl  is 
would  obviously  decrease  U.S.  Jobs  In  th<  Be 
export  Industries.  The  stimulus  that  Impo;  ta 
give  domestic  competition  would  be  grea'  ly 
reduced.  Further,  consumer  costs  would  r  se 
substantially,  with  the  burden  falling  m(  st 
heavily  on  low-income  groups  who  can  lei  st 
afford  price  increases. 

However,  It  Is  my  view  that  when  forei  ^ 
competition  brings  unacceptably  fast  char  ge 
we  should  be  able  to  use  adjustment  at  Is, 
Including      temporary      orderly      tnarketnig 

mechanisms,  to  help  groups  of  workersiln 

apeclflc  Induatrles  adjust.  It  la  clear  thai  a 
few  should  not  be  asked  to  bear  a  dlspi 
portionata  burden  for  the  benefits  of 
open    international     economy    enjoyed    py 
many, 
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You  also  made  some  q>eclflc  comments  on 
the  Commerce  study  with  which  I  cannot 
agree.  As  you  know  from  reading  the  study. 
It  Is  the  first  of  a  three-part  effort  In  the 
Department's  attempt  to  assess  the  Impact 
of  multinational  corporations  here  and 
abroad.  We  ezpeot  to  complete  the  next 
phase  of  the  study  in  May.  It  wUi  cover  the 
numbers  of  domestic  Jobs,  overseas  Invest- 
ment, and  exploits  of  more  than  400  com- 
panies In  aU  kinds  of  industries.  The  find- 
ings made  In  the  first  part  of  the  staff 
study  appear  to  be  supported  by  the  infor- 
mation we  have  received  to  date  on  the 
broader  sample. 

At  one  point  in  your  letter  you  state  that 
only  11  of  the  14  Industries  were  considered 
In  compiling  data  on  the  employment  effects 
of  multinational  companies.  However,  the 
paragraph  to  which  you  refer  is  immediately 
followed  by  a  second  that  deals  directly  with 
the  employment  trends  In  the  remaining 
three  industries. 

You  also  suggested  other  methods  of  ex- 
amining employment  trends;  for  example,  by 
comparing  employment  In  these  14  Indus- 
tries to  total  U.8.  employment  in  general.  I 
believe  care  must  be  used  in  projecting  these 
numbers  for  reasons  explained  In  the  study. 

But  It  is  instructive  to  compare  employ- 
ment trends  In  these  14  Industries  to  trends 
in  all  manufacturing  industries.  Thirteen 
of  these  14  Industries  are  manufacturing  in 
natiure.  It  Is,  therefore,  appropriate  to  com- 
pare them  with  their  own  kind.  By  using  the 
7  percent  figure  that  you  suggest  for  all  of 
the  14  Industries  we  find  It  Is  very  close  to 
the  7.5  percent  average  Increase  m  overall 
manvifacturlng  employment  dvirlng  this 
period. 

Further,  you  mentioned  that  these  14  in- 
dustries showed  a  decline  as  a  percentage  of 
total  U.S.  employment.  A«^n  I  feel  it  Is 
helpfvil  to  compare  these  Industries  to 
manufacturing  tus  a  whole.  Looked  at  \n  this 
way,  these  Industries  maintained  their  share 
of  manufacturing  employment  between  1966 
and  1970— l.e.,  20.8  and  20.6  percent  respec- 
tively. 

Having  responded  to  the  points  you  raised. 
I  feel  it  Is  Important  to  mention  that  cau- 
tion should  be  exercised  in  drawing  conclu- 
sions from  the  p^bltshed  aggregate  data  be- 
cause of  the  difficulties  In  separating  the 
direct  Investment  effects  from  other  factors 
affecting  employment.  The  study  pointed 
out  that: 

"In  view  of  the  difficulty  of  separating 
direct  Investment  effects  from  other  macro- 
economic  factors  affecting  employment,  cau- 
tion must  be  exercised  In  drawing  conclu- 
sions from  this  aggregate  data.  What  seems 
clear  from  these  data  Is  that  the  effects  on 
employment  due  to  cyclic  and  other  factors 
present  in  the  domestic  economy  tend  to 
swamp  the  adverse  effects — if  any — that 
might  result  from  the  foreign  trade  side.  The 
argument  that  overseas  investment  Is  caus- 
ing Job  losses  in  the  United  States  does  not 
appear  to  be  borne  out.  Rather,  the  basic 
employment  trend  fcr  these  Investment- 
oriented  Industries  has  been  upward." 

I  believe  that  the  analysis  In  the  staff 
study  Is  sound  and  revealing.  Where  Indus- 
tries or  workers  are  adversely  affetced  by 
competition  from  abroad.  It  is  my  view  that 
the  best  solution  lies  not  In  protectionist 
legislation,  but  In  the  promotion  of  econom- 
ic expansion  at  home  and  an  open  Interna- 
tional economy,  where,  to  be  sure.  American 
products  are  treated  equitably. 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  respond 
to  your  letter  since,  although  our  points  of 

view  are  divergent,  our  objective — a  strong 
and  growing  U.S.  economy — Is  the  same.  In 
an  area  where  anecdotes  and  rhetoric  have 
played  such  a  large  role.  I  welcome  the  op- 
portunity to  disctiss  analytical  evidence  with 
you.  If  memben  of  your  ataff  wish  to  review 
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our  reaeazoh  on  this  subject,  my  colleagues 
would  IM  moat  hMppy  to  do  so. 
Slnoerely. 

(8)   PXTBR  O.  Pktexsok. 


MORE  SHIPYARD  FOLLIES 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OF   M«IMA<IHUaK»"lS 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  20,  1972 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  some  months  ago,  on  the 
strength  of  various  rumors  circulating 
around  this  city  and  several  newspaper 
stories,  I  called  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  mess  the  Navy  had  got  It- 
self into  with  Its  decision  to  concentrate 
the  bulk  of  this  Nation's  naval  shipbuild- 
ing program  In  one  yard — a  new  yard  at 
that,  with  no  previous  track  record.  To- 
day, I  regret  to  say  that  the  situation  Is 
obviously  far  more  serious  and  cries  out 
for  a  complete  and  thorough  investiga- 
tion by  this  House.  I  am  referring  of 
course,  to  the  Incredible  cost  overruns 
that  have  been  Incurred  by  the  Navy  at 
the  Litton  Shipbuilding  Yard  at  Pas- 
cagoula.  Miss. 

I  only  hope  that  my  criticism.  Indeed 
condemnation,  of  the  Navy  for  the  way 
it  handled  Itself  In  awarding  all  these 
contracts  to  one  yard  is  not  Interpreted 
as  mere  sour  grapes  from  a  Congress- 
man representing  another  shipbuilding 
district.  Whether  the  Navy  gave  any  of 
this  work  to  the  Fore  River  Shipyard  or 
not,  the  fact  is  it  could  only  seem  to  even 
the  most  casual  observer  that  the  deci- 
sion to  concentrate  a  whole  program  in 
one  yard,  again,  unproven  and  untested 
as  it  was,  was  obviously  fraught  with 
tremendous  risk.  What  I  objected  to  sev- 
eral years  back,  what  I  objected  to  a  few 
months  ago,  and  what  I  object  to  today  is 
not  that  the  Fore  River  Yard  or  some 
other  yard  did  not  succeed  In  getting 
work  but  that  it  was  not  even  allowed  to 
compete  for  the  work,  in  effect.  If  other 
yards  had  been  allowed  to  compete  for 
some  of  this  work,  I  would  have  been  per- 
fectly willing  to  allow  the  Fore  River 
Shipyard  in  Qulncy  to  take  its  chances 
fully  confident  that  It  would  bid  real- 
istically for  the  work  and  deliver  the 
goods.  But  others  allegedly  more  knowl- 
edgeable than  I,  the  proverbial  powers 
that  be.  with  their  computers  and  their 
cost/efficiency  surveys  concluded  that 
the  Nation  would  be  better  served  by 
f unneling  all  the  work  involved  into  one 
yard.  The  only  cry  we  heard  aroimd  this 
town  that  everything  was  up  to  date 
In  Pascagoula.  Nowhere  In  the  country 
could  touch  It  for  modem  up-to-date 
techniques  and  equipment.  Ignored  in 
the  process  were  the  proven  track  rec- 
ords of  other  yards  which  have  been  In 
business  since  the  early  days  of  the  Re- 
public. Ignored  in  the  process  was  highly 
skilled  labor  with  a  tradition  of  harmo- 
nious industrial  relations.  Ignored  in  the 
process  was  a  record  of  consructing  sea- 
worthy ships  with  minimal  delays  and 

cost  adjustments.  Ignored  in  the  process 
was  a  capacity  to  begin  work  immediate- 
ly and  deliver  the  ships  on  time.  The  whiz 
kids  had  their  day,  however,  and  a  deci- 
sion was  made  to  exi>erlmait  with  the 
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Nation's  defense  requirements.  The  re- 
sulting mess  as  documented  In  the  fol- 
lowing articles  Is  nothing  short  of  a  na- 
tional scandal.  It  Is  time  we  get  to  the 
bottom  of  it.  I,  for  one,  do  not  Intend  to 
let  the  Navy  get  off  the  hook  on  this  one 
any  too  easily.  Too  much  is  at  stake,  both 
in  terms  of  national  defense  and  our 
Nation's  shlpbuUding  capabilities.  While 
one  yard  in  this  coimtry  sits  stuffed  to 
the  gills  like  a  Christmas  goose  with  work 
carrying  it  through  practically  the  next 
century,  other  yards  are  withering  on  the 
vine  and  are  in  danger  of  disappearing 
from  the  scene  altogether.  In  the  proc- 
ess, a  vital,  valuable  national  resource  is 
being  squandered  and  lost  forever.  No  one 
yard  in  this  country,  least  of  all  a  private 
yard,  is  capable  of  meeting  this  Nation's 
total  navtd  defense  needs. 
The  articles  follow : 

(From  the  WaU  Street  Joiurnal] 
Lttton's  Handlinc  op  Two  Navy  Ship  Con- 

TKACTS  To  Be  SrtmiEo — Delays,  Rises  ik 

Costs  CnxD 

Waskincton. — Two  major  naval  ship  con- 
stnictlon  programs  of  Litton  Industries  Inc. 
seem  to  be  beaded  for  serious  trouble. 

The  House  Armed  Services  Committee  set 
aside  regular  business  and  announced  yester- 
day It  wUl  Investigate  Lltton's  handling  of 
the  two  multlbllllon-doUar  contracts  It  won 
In  recent  years.  The  committee  claims  Litton 
Is  seriously  behind  schedule  and  over  contract 
costs  on  both  ship  programs. 

Meantime,  Navy  Secretary  John  Chafee 
apparently  bas  rejected  Lltton's  request  for 
revision  of  one  of  the  contracts.  Though  a 
final  Judgment  hadn't  been  made  yet,  Mr. 
Chafee  announced  yesterday  that  a  prelimi- 
nary look  at  Lltton's  proposal  "presents  no 
basis  for  Litton  not  to  be  held  to  the  terms 
of  the  present  contract." 

Tliat  contract  covers  construction  of  am- 
phibious assault  ships  known  as  LHAs.  Orlgi- 
luiUy,  the  Navy  ordered  nine,  but  later  cut 
the  total  to  five  ships;  Litton  claims  It  should 
be  paid  substantially  more  per  ship  because 
of  the  change. 

The  other  program  under  fire  Is  a  30-shlp 
order  for  new  destroyers  known  as  the  963 
Class.  A  recent  cost  estimate  for  them  Is  $2.71 
billion,  or  $90.5  million  apiece.  House  sources 
claim  this  program  Is  falling  seriously  be- 
hind schedule,  though  they  declined  to  give 
specifics;  the  Navy  Is  supposed  to  receive  Its 
first  963  Class  In  two  years. 

LHA  production  Is  at  least  18  months  be- 
hind schedule,  which  could  caiise  the  de- 
stroyer program  serious  delays.  Litton  Is 
buUdlng  both  types  of  ships  at  Its  Pasca- 
goiUa,  Miss.,  yard. 

The  Navy  agreed  to  renegotiate  Its  original 
$1.13  bUUon  LHA  contract  and  give  the  com- 
pany a  higher  per-shlp  price  due  to  cutting 
the  program  from  nine  vessels  to  five.  How- 
ever. Lltton's  "volunUnous  and  complex"  new 
proposal,  Mr.  Chafee  said,  threatens  to  "In- 
volve major  Increases  In  the  total  contract 
amount."  which  means  Litton  wants  more 
than  the  original  nine  ship  price  for  buUd- 
lng only  five  LHAs. 

These  trends  caused  the  House  ccmunlttee 
to  announce  It  wUl  postpone  other  business 
to  "review  cost  growths  and  delays"  In  the 
two  construction  programs. 

Some  shipbuilding  experts  have  blamed 
Lltton's  troubles  on  Its  new  Pascagoula  ship- 
yard, designed  to  be  an  automated  "shipyard 
of  the  future."  A  series  of  management, 
labor,  and  technical  problems  have  caused 

Litton  to  fall  behind  on  both  its  naval  and 
commercial  ship  construction.  For  example, 
when  separately  bviUt  sections  of  one  freight- 
er were  Joined  together  In  the  final  produc- 
tion stage  last  year,  many  of  the  pieces  cUdnt 
fit  correctly. 
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[From  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  19,  1972] 
LrrroN  Plka  Pot  at  $400  Milliok 

INCEZASE  rOB  ship  CONTRACT  LXNKXD  TO 
SOAKING   COSTS 

(By  Richard  Wltkln) 

Litton  Industries  has  asked  the  Navy  for  a 
price  Increase  of  about  $400  mlUlon  In  its 
contract  to  build  five  amphibious  assault 
ships,  well-informed  Washington  sources  dis- 
closed yesterday. 

The  Increase  was  reportedly  sought  to  cover 
soartng  costs  caused  by  such  factors  as  rising 
labor  rates,  19-to-24-month  production  hold- 
ups and  contractual  fees  for  canceling  four 
additional  ships  In  the  original  order. 

The  Litton  case,  said  to  be  documented  In 
10  thick  volumes,  was  outlined  by  the  Navy 
for  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  In 
hearings  that  got  under  way  Monday. 

One  official  who  attended  the  closed  session 
said  In  an  interview: 

"It  was  the  opinion  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment that  this  price  Increase  woiUd  be  re- 
jected out  of  hand." 

One  Congressman,  caUlng  the  $400  mUlion 
figure  an  imprecise  "ball  park  estimate," 
characterized  the  Litton  request  as  "unbe- 
lievable." 

Delivery  dates 

The  ships,  last  estimated  to  cost  $192  mil- 
lion each,  are  being  built  at  Lltton's  highly 
automated  new  shipyard  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Pascagoula  River,  Pascagoula,  Miss. 

Cascading  problems  have  caused  repeated 
slippage  of  delivery  dates  so  that  the  first 
of  the  five  amphibious  assault  craft,  known 
as  LHA's,  Is  now  estimated  to  be  19  months 
late.  The  ones  behind  It  wlU  be  late  up  to 
two  years.  - 

Among  the  problems  encountered  have' 
been  the  following:  ^ 

Overoptlmism  on  the  technical  Job  of  get-, 
ting  a  pioneering  venture  under  way;  re- 
peated changes  In  top  management  person- 
nel, who  came  largely  from  the  aerospace  In- 
dustry and  knew  little  of  shlpbuUding;  diffi- 
culties In  getting  and  keeping  labor,  and  a 
strike  and  hurricane  last  fall. 

The  massive  LHA  difficulties  have  raised 
strong  doubts  about  the  abUlty  of  the  un- 
tested new  yard  to  carry  out  an  even  bigger 
contract  to  produce  30  newly  designed  DD- 
963-class  destroyers. 

Litton  Insists,  however,  that  the  LHA  pro- 
gram should  have  no  Impact  on  the  destroy- 
ers, and  that  the  first  of  the  DD-963's  should 
be  delivered  on  schedule  in  1974. 

Funds  for  16  of  the  destroyers  were  appro- 
priated In  previous  years.  The  contract  cost 
Is  about  $90  mUUon  each,  but  many  knowl- 
edgeable observers  expect  the  price  to  go  well 
over  $100  mUIlon. 

At  stake  at  the  moment  is  a  budget  pro- 
posal for  $630  million  for  seven  more  ships 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  3D.  1973.  Sev- 
eral House  committee  members  have  said 
privately  that  the  committee  might  weU  re- 
fuse to  approve  the  authorization,  whUe 
others  say  that  it  is  much  too  early  to  tell. 
Payment  method  changes 

The  Litton  case  was  evolving  rapidly  aa  a 
prime  issue  of  the  1972  Congressional  debate 
over  alleged  Pentagon  waste,  sharing  the 
stage  with  the  controversy  over  the  Navy's 
P-14  Tomcat  fighter. 

On  Monday,  the  Grumman  Corporation's 
chairman,  E.  Clinton  Towl,  told  ttie  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  that  the  company 
could  not  buUd  48  more  planes  unless  the 
Navy  "restructures"  its  contract.  In  other 
words,  Grumman,  like  Litton,  wants  a  big 
increase  in  the  contract  price. 

The  Navy  and  Litton  have  both  indicated 

t&At  It  WlU  take  montbs  to  negotiate  an 

agreement  on  the  LHA  issue.  But  Congres- 
sional sources  said  that  the  matter  had  to 
come  to  a  head  by  fall  because  of  critical 
terms  of  the  current  contract. 

At  that  time,  the  sources  aald.  the  pay- 
menta  to  Litton  change  over  from  a  "cost" 
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basis  to  a  "progress  of  work"  bctalB.  In  other 
words,  Litton  would  only  be  paid  In  ttcoorA 
with  how  far  It  had  progressed  with  con- 
struction of  the  Bh^.  rather  than  in  accord 
with  how  much  it  bad  ^>ent. 

The  House  committee  was  reported  to  have 
been  told  by  Navy  wltneeaea  that  Litton  had 
already  been  paid  60  per  cent  of  the  contract 
price,  whereas,  even  with  the  most  generous 
calctUatlon  of  engineering  completed,  only  36 
per  cent  of  the  work  had  been  done. 

"Litton  Is  confronted  with  a  critical  cash 
flow  problem."  a  Congressional  source  said. 

The  company  would  not  comment  on  these 
matters.  The  first  of  the  long-delayed  LHA's 
Is  now  schedtUed  to  be  dellevered  to  the  Navy 
m  AprU.  1974. 


JOSEPHINE   ROBERTS 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF    CALIPOamA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  20.  1972 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Josephine  Roberts,  women's  editor 
for  the  San  Leandro  Morning  News,  is 
an  outstanding  person;  talented,  com- 
petent, charming,  and  gracious. 

Recently  Jo  Roberts  was  doubly  h(Mi- 
ored  when  she  was  tendered  a  dinner  rec- 
ognizing her  services  to  the  community 
and  was  nominated  for  the  SoropUmist 
Federation's  Woman  of  Achievement 
Award. 

The  city  council  of  San  Leandro  also 
recognized  her  efforts  in  behsilf  of  their 
community  and  passed  a  resolution  ol 
commendation  setting  forth  more  elo- 
quently than  I  ever  could,  the  distin- 
guished career  of  this  extraordinary 
woman.  I  include  this  resolution  as  a  part 
of  these  remarks  and  in  closing  Join  with 
Jo  Roberts'  many  friends  in  wishing  con- 
tinued success  in  her  many  endeavors: 
Resolution  op  Commzndation:  JoaKPRtra 
Roberts 

Whereas,  San  Leandro  haa  truly  been 
blessed  with  many  outstanding  citizens 
throughout  the  years,  and  It  bas  been 
through  the  gifted  foresight  of  our  commu- 
nity leaders  to  render  prc^>er  recognition  of 
these  fine  and  dedicated  people.  In  a  most 
apprc^rlate  and  timely  manner;  and 

Whereas,  Josephine  Roberts,  whose  hu- 
manitarian endeavors  have  been  recognized 
by  such  organizations  as  the  Soroptlmlst 
Club  of  San  Leandro,  the  Portuguese  Wom- 
ens  Society  (first  award  so  given  in  sixty- 
nine  years),  tbe  Dooley  Foundation,  tbe 
Parent-Teachers  Association,  the  American 
Legion  Auxiliary,  the  Help  a  Retarded  Tot 
Society,  the  Sister  City  Program,  the  Ameri- 
can Cancer  Society,  the  San  Leandro  Boys 
Club,  the  Arts  Council,  the  San  Leandro  GUIs 
Club,  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
many  other  organizations;  and 

Whereas,  she  haa  been  nominated  for  the 
"Outstanding  Woman  of  Achievement" 
award  by  the  Soroptlmlst  International  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Soroptlmlst  Federation  of  the 
Americas.  Inc..  and  nominated  for  four 
awards  for  best  Women's  Page  In  the  State  of 
California;  and 

Whereas,  Josephine  Roberts  efforts  In  be- 
half of  her  feUowman  are  legion  and  she 
continues  to  dedicate  her  life  to  the  better- 
ment of  all: 

Now,  therefore,  the  City  CouncU  of  the 
City  of  San  Leandro  does  reeolve  as  foUows: 

That  this  City  CouncU  does  recognize 
Josephine  Roberta'  unselfish  and  generous 
contributions  to  the  welfare  of  San  Leandro 
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and  extends  to  ber  the  recognition  so  Jusfly 
deeerred. 


WHAT  TO  DO  WITH  ALL  OUR  JUNI :? 


HON.  G.  ELUOTT  HAGAN 

Oy   OKOKOIA 

IN  THE   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE  I 
Thursday.  April  20,  1972 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  est 
mated  that  every  American  is  responslb  e 
for  more  than  5  pounds  of  soiid  was  e 
every  day,  or  nearly  1  ton  a  year.  Mu 
tiply  this  by  209  million  persons  and  y(  u 
get  some  Idea  of  what  we  are  doing  |o 
ourselves — a  slow  burial. 

For  those  who  have  not  looked  at  thek 
own  garbage  can  recently,  what  they  ca 
see  Is  unbelievable.  First,  the  waste  foo 
itself — thrown  away  portions,  apple  peel 
ings,  potato  peelings,  and  such.  Ou 
grandmothers  made  excellent  jelly  out  o 
apple  cores  and  peelings.  It  is  said  tha 
the  most  nutrition  is  foimd  either  in  thi 
peel  or  Just  underneath  it.  Some  have  es 
tlmated  that  millions  of  Asiatics  coul( 
live  well,  foodwise,  out  of  the  avi 
American  garbage  can. 

Second,  there  is  the  vast  amount  ol 
pasteboard  cartons,  bottle  caps,  ani 
alimiinum  pans  of  all  sizes  and  shap< 
Then  there  Is  the  built-in  obsolescence  wi 
have  to  contend  with  in  automobiles,  re^ 
frigerators,  washing  machines,  televislo] 
sets,  and  so  forth.  Many  landfill  garbai 
operations  will  not  accept  these  ite: 
Where  will  they  be  stashed  away?  Onl; 
a  small  beginning  is  being  made  td  com 
press  these  and  recycle  them  througi  , 
steel  mills.  In  the  meantime,  smai 
mountains  of  these  hard  and  unwleld  ' 
gadgets  of  our  civUlzation  are  accumu 
latlng. 

One  war  In  which  every  America]  i 
should  engage  in  wholeheartedly  is  th  t 
effort  to  solve  the  waste  problem.  It  1 1 
already  very  late  to  begin  the  battle. 

Jack  Spalding  in  his  Atlanta  Jouma 

column  of  April  2,  1972,  discusses  th 

problem  interestingly,  entitled  "What  T< 

Do  With  All  Our  Junk."  as  follows: 

What  To  Do  With  Aix  Oxm  Junk? 

(By  Jack  Spaldmg) 

The  more  abundant  society  has  Its  weal 

points.    One   Is   waste   products.   These   an 

things  left  over  for  which  there  Is  no  use 

We  waste  billions  of  dollars  a  year  here. 

For  example;  auto  bodies  after  the  cam 
have  quit  running.  Some  of  the  most  beautl 
ful  countryside  In  all  Georgia  Is  defaced  by 
same.  Old  autos,  made  up  of  lots  of  good 
metal  for  which  there  should  be  some  sort 
of  use  (If  only  for  fishing  reefs),  form  un- 
sightly piles  along  our  most  Important  high- 
ways. 

Take  a  nice,  quiet,  unpaved  mountain  road 
It  leads  along  running  streams,  little  water 
falls  and  banks  of  laurel.  Lo.  There's  an 
abandoned  school  bus  right  there  agalnra 
the  rhododendron.  Or  a  small  fleet  of  ex- 
plckup  trucks,  rusting  away.  It  will  be  years 
untU  the  metal  rusts  or  before  a  kindly  na- 
tiire  screens  them  with  shrubs  and  hides 
them  with  creepers. 

So  much  for  cars.  Clear  the  roadside  of 
dead  and  abandoned  ones  and  life  will 
better.  Now  on  to  beer  cans,  and  other  drinks 
now  that  other  drinks  are  being  canned 
There's  no  road  pastoral  enough  to  be  with 
out  Its  can  quota.  But  there's  some  Uttli 
good  to  t>e  said  about  roadside  cans.  The 
shine  at  night  and  do  help  mark  the  road] 
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Bide.  That  Is  until  a  big  rain  comes  when 
they're  all  over  the  pavement,  waiting  to 
cut  your  tires. 

Garbage?  Public  sanitary  services  should 
be  sufficient.  But  still  there  are  people  who 
save  up  their  own  In  order  to  dump  them 
In  a  neighbor's  yard  or  wood  lot  early  some 
morning.  Once  upon  a  time  the  heat  of  the 
sun  and  the  rain  helped  decompose  at  least 
some  of  this.  But  now  our  garbage  droppers, 
driven  by  some  Ironic  urge  for  neatness,  put 
their  mess  m  plastic  bags.  These  bags  are 
awfully  permanent  and  require  personal 
handling  unless  you  want  to  be  reminded 
of  your  neighbor's  bad  manners  dally. 

These  are  the  ordinary  things,  so  ordinary 
that  society  may  be  so  accustomed  to  them 
they're  no  longer  eyesores.  More's  the  pity. 

There  are  other  things,  such  as  Insoluble 
synthetic  Jugs  and  other  containers  along 
the  banks  of  our  watercovuses. 

There  is  the  stuff  you  get  at  the  store. 

Some  of  It  Is  packaged  to  death. 

Consider  a  simple  screw-driver. 

Once  upon  a  time  you  bought  It,  put  It  In 
your  pocket  (after  paying)  and  took  It  home. 
Maybe  a  little  sales  ticket  came  with  it.  but 
It  was  no  problem.  A  waste  basket  took  care 
of  that  or  the  first  rain  dissolved  It. 

But  now? 

The  screw  driver  Is  stapled  to  a  piece  of 
cardboard  and  covered  by  a  plastic  bubble. 
Tou  need  another  screw  driver  to  break  In. 
And  then  what  do  you  do  with  the  card- 
board and  plastic? 

Right.  It  becomes  something  else  on  the 
national  litter  heap. 

Maybe  this  is  good  merchandising  but  It  Is 
getting  to  be  poor  ecology. 

This  Is  a  big  country  but  It  Is  not  big 
enough  for  the  stuff  we  produce  Just  to  throw 
away.  This  waste  Is  a  sign  of  our  wealth, 
sure,  but  do  we  have  to  be  reassured  of  It 
every  time  we  go  for  a  drive? 

Poorer  countries  don't  have  this  problem, 
though  they  probably  would  love  it. 

They  don't  go  In  for  wrapping  quite  as 
extensively  and  they  use  cars  and  compo- 
nents longer. 

It  Is  estimated  that  each  and  everyone  of 
us  is  responsible  for  more  than  five  pounds 
of  solid  waste  a  day. 

This  makes  the  national  garbage  problem 
sc»nethlng  to  marvel  at. 

Where  does  It  go?  Is  there  enou^  room 
in  the  country  to  keep  handling  It  at  this 
rate?  Is  it  possible  to  go  back  to  selling  plain 
old  screwdrivers,  or  Is  all  merchandise  going 
to  be  as  much  package  as  basic  material 
from  now  on? 
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THIS  YEAR  IN  JERUSALEM 


HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

or  NXW  TO>K 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Aprti  20.  1972 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  24  years 
ago,  a  new  baby  first  uttered  its  cries  In 
the  family  of  nations.  Birthed  in  the 
agony  of  the  holocaust,  it  was  the  longest 
expected  child  in  human  political  history. 
Conceived  in  the  minds  of  suffering 
dreamers,  its  coming  heralded  a  glitter- 
ing new  age  of  fulfillment  for  the  Jewish 
people. 

For  more  than  20  centuries,  these  peo- 
ple had  roamed  the  face  of  the  globe, 
driven  by  the  whips  of  persecutors  and 
followed  by  the  curses  of  the  Ignorant, 
and  always  In  response,  the  Jews  raised 
their  glasses  and  gave  the  hallowed  toast, 
"Next  year.  Oh  God,  In  Jerusalem." 

Countless  generations  of  Jews  lived, 
suffered,  and  died  without  seeing  that 


dream  fulfilled.  But  before  they  went  to 
their  eternal  rest,  they  passed  on  to  their 
childroi  that  deathless  dream.  This  hope 
became  a  reality  in  the  minds  of  iiwu- 
merable  Jews.  It  aided  them  to  learn  who 
they  were.  It  allowed  them  to  place  their 
persecutions  in  perspective.  It  was  nur- 
tured in  their  breasts  imder  torture.  It 
was  the  last  word  on  their  lips  when  they 
died. 

And  that  toast — that  noble  expression 
of  human  yearning — became  part  of 
their  way  of  life  in  the  Diaspora.  It 
stayed  with  and  sustained  them  In  the 
night  of  persecution  and  oppression. 

It  was  heard  in  the  temples  of  nortl 
Africa,  in  the  time  of  Saladin.  It  was 
uttered  secretly  in  homes  in  Spain  when 
Torquemada  and  the  Inquisition  pre- 
vailed. It  was  echoed  in  the  little  shtetls 
of  the  Pale,  and  it  rose  to  Heaven  in  a 
painful  cry  from  the  gas  chamber  of  200 
death  camps  across  the  face  of  occupied 
Europe. 

And  God  heard.  And  God  lifted  his 
hand.  And  when  he  unfolded  that  hand, 
a  new  breed  of  Jew  walked  the  earth  in 
His  image.  And  they  created  and  brought 
to  birth  and  fruition  the  reality  this  24th 
birthday  we  celebrate  today. 

Out  of  the  furnace  of  20  centuries  of 
persecution  came  a  new  Jew.  His  back 
was  no  longer  bent.  His  pack  was  no 
longer  on  his  back.  His  cap  was  no  longer 
clutched  in  his  hand.  He  no  longer  stood 
in  the  gutter  with  his  eyes  upon  the 
ground. 

In  his  place  stood  that  absolutely  beau- 
tiful strange  new  breed  we  know  as  the 
Israeli.  In  one  fell  swoop — in  24  years — 
they  have  destroyed  1,000  old  images  of 
the  Jewish  past.  The  wandering  Jew  is 
gone,  home  at  last.  The  frightened  Jew 
is  gone,  a  man  at  last.  The  stranger  in  a 
strange  land  is  gone,  by  his  own  heart 
at  last. 

And  his  children  are  bom  and  live  free, 
bowing  their  heads  and  bending  their 
knee  to  no  living  human  being.  And  this 
is  the  most  beautiful  of  all  God's  works. 
The  fiow  of  history  is  inexorable.  The 
Pharaohs  are  gone.  Nebuchadnezzar  is 
gone.  Torquemada  is  dead.  The  persecu- 
tors of  Dreyfus  are  no  longer  even  re- 
membered, save  by  historians.  Hitler  is 
ashes.  Stalin  is  dust.  And  who  will  re- 
member Nasser  in  the  Western  World  in 
another  10  years? 

Yet  the  Jewish  people  live.  And  from 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem  that  cry  resounds, 
and  a  million  echoes  answer  back.  "This 
year — this  year  in  Jerusalem." 


TELEPHONE  PRIVACY— XV 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OP   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  AprU  20.  1972 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  l^)eaker,  I  have  re- 
cently reintroduced  the  Telephone 
Privacy  Act  (H.R.  14097)  with  28  co- 
sponsors. 

This  bin  would  give  the  individuals  the 
rig^t  to  indicate  to  the  telephone  com- 
ixiny  if  they  do  not  wish  to  be  commer- 
cially scdlcited  over  the  telephone.  Com- 
mercial firms  wanting  to  solicit  business 
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over  the  phone  would  then  be  required  to 
obtain  from  the  phone  company  a  Ust  of 
customers  who  (H>ted  for  the  cominercial 
prohibition.  The  FCC  would  also  be  given 
the  (v>tion  of  requiring  the  irfume  com- 
pany, instead  of  supplying  a  list,  to  put 
an  asterisk  by  the  names  of  those  in- 
dividuals in  the  phone  book  who  have 
chosen  to  invcAe  the  commercial  solici- 
tation ban. 

Those  not  covered  by  the  legislation 
would  be  charities  and  other  ncmprofit 
groups,  p<dltical  candidates  and  organi- 
zations and  opinion  pcdl  takers.  Also  not 
covered  would  be  debt  coUectlon  agendes 
or  any  other  individuals  or  companies 
with  whom  the  Individual  has  an  exist- 
ing contract  or  deM. 

As  I  noted  in  a  statement  on  March  9, 
I  have  received  an  enormous  amount  of 
correspondence  on  this  legislation  frran 
all  over  the  coimtry.  Today,  I  am  plac- 
ing a  13th  sampling  of  these  letters  into 
the  RxcoRO.  since  they  describe  far  more 
vividly  than  I  possiUy  could  the  need 
for  this  legislation. 

niese  letters  follow — ^the  names  have 
been  (unltted: 

Santa  Ana,  Calif., 

March  31.  1972. 
Hon.  Lbs  Aspin, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Sa:  I  noticed  an  article  In  the  Pilot, 
a  local  newspaper  of  Newport  Beach,  Calif., 
about  the  bill  you  are  introducing  to  curtail 
telephone  solicitation. 

Mrs.  Walton  and  I  get  sick  and  tired  of 
running  to  the  phone  for  that  kind  of  calls. 
Sometimes  It  means  an  interruption  of  our 
evening  meal;  other  times  we  tear  In  from 
outdoors.  We  pay  for  the  phone  for  our  own. 
private  use — not  for  the  use  of  people  trying 
to  sell  vm  Bon^ethlng. 


Takoma,  Wash., 

Aprtl  6,  1972. 
Congressman  Lxs  Aspin, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Aspin:  The  recent 
article  In  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  re- 
garding your  efforts  to  introduce  a  bUl  in  the 
Congress  restricting  unsolicited  business 
calls,  was  of  great  interest  to  me.  I  wrote  to 
Congressman  Floyd  V.  Hicks  of  this  con- 
gressional district,  within  the  past  year  con- 
cerning this  very  matter.  I  have  spoken  to 
many  of  my  friends  about  this,  too,  and  we 
are  all  In  agreement  that  It  is  a  nuisance,  as 
well  as  an  invasion  of  privacy.  I  do  hope  you 
will  be  given  more  publicity  on  this,  so  that 
more  people  will  write  to  you  and  let  you 
know  their  feelings. 

April  S,  1972. 
Congressman  Lrs  Aspin, 
U.S.    Congress,    Longworth    Office    Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Aspin:  I  would  appre- 
ciate receiving  a  copy  of  your  blU  restrict- 
ing telephone  solicitations  and  any  back- 
ground material  which  might  be  useful  In 
presenting  a  slmUar  measure  at  the  state 
level. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Carson  Crrr,  Niv., 

April  4,  1972. 
Hon.  Les  Aspin, 

House  of  Representatives,  Cannon  House  Of- 
fice Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Sir:  I  woiUd  appreciate  receiving  a 
copy  of  your  recently  introduce  "Telephone 
Privacy  Act".  Members  of  our  legislature  are 
very  Interested  In  this  problem. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

New  Canaan.  Conn. 

Dear  Mr.  Aspin:  I'm  delighted  to  read  of 
your  bill  to  aUow  us  to  request  "no  solicita- 
tion by  phone"  notices.  I've  wanted  phone 
advertising  totally  banned  because  I  pay  for 
the  phone  for  our  pleasure  &  convenience. 
Unwanted  mall,  at  least,  they  pay  for.  I  open 
It  or  not  at  my  own  leisure.  I,  an  ordinarily 
polite  person,  now  explode  over  the  phone  In 
anger  &  to  discourage  this  policy.  I  may  be 
getting  fewer  interruptions  becatise  of  it. 
But  your  legislation  would  help  me  &  those 
of  us  who  haven  t  yet  reached  the  "rude" 
stage  &  I  know  some. 

You  can  feel  the  support  of  everyone  I  talk 
to  about  It.  Best  of  luck  I 

(P.S.  We  all  answer  the  phone!) 

Alexandria,  Va., 

AprU  6,  1972. 

Dear  Mr.  Aspin  :  I  have  just  read  the  arti- 
cle In  the  Congressional  Record  of  March  30 
concerning  your  bill  on  telephone  restric- 
tions. This  Is  a  great  idea  of  yours  and  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  some  action  will  be  taken 
to  put  the  bill  Into  reality  for  all  Americans. 

My  husband  and  I  have  also  been  tMthered 
by  these  unwanted  and  nuisance  calls.  Since 
the  telephone  company  gives  out  new  phone 
numbers  so  easily,  I  hope  that  your  bill  sUtes 
that  the  telephone  company  will  bear  the 
expense  of  the  asterisk  system  or  whatever  Is 
finally  decided  upon. 

Good  luck  and  success  with  yoiu*  bUl. 

Arlincton,  Va., 

Apra  12.  1972. 
Dear  Sir:  I  am  In  favor  of  your  House  bill 
to  stop  imsoUclted  calls.  Especially  'land 
companies"  and  cemetery  plots.  Would  not 
restrict  blind,  deaf  or  nonprofit  companies. 


ERROR  COULD  BE  FATAL 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNEH 


OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  20,  1972 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
Just  read  an  excellent  editorial  of  Jack- 
sonville Journal  and  I  want  to  share  it 
with  the  other  Members  of  the  House. 
So  I  include  it  here  for  their  considera- 
tion. It  points  out  the  necessity  to  be 
careful  in  military  expenditures  to  pre- 
vent waste,  but  also  the  need  to  be  on 
the  same  side  when  today's  troubled 
times  are  considered.  The  editorial  en- 
tiUed  "Error  Could  Be  Fatal"  applies  pri- 
marily to  the  ULMS  project;  but  it  could 
be  equally  applied  in  several  other  areas 
of  developemnt  as  well: 

Error  Could  Be  Fatal 

A  group  of  liberal  congressmen  who  call 
themselves  "Members  of  Congress  for  Peace 
through  Law"  is  sharpening  the  axe  for  the 
Navy's  undersea  long-range  missile  system. 

The  system — referred  to  In  government 
shorthand  as  XTLMS — would  consist  of  a  fleet 
of  giant  new  submarines  bearing  missiles 
with  a  range  of  8,000  to  7,000  mUes.  The 
present  Polaris-missile  submarine  fleet  car- 
ries the  Poseidon,  which  has  a  much  shorter 
range. 

President  Nixon's  proposed  defense  budget 
requests  1977  million  to  begin  serious  work 
on  ULMS.  The  congress  group  wants  to  cut 
this  by  well  over  half,  to  $380  million. 

A  report  prepared  by  the  group  says  ULMS 
Is  a  pig  in  a  poke  which  could  wind  up  cost- 
ing 940  billion — Instead  of  the  estimated  S30 
billion  which  has  been  estimated  as  the  cost 
of  building  30  TTLMS  subs.  In  addition,  the 
report  says,  the  ULMS  program  would  point 
us  In  the  wrong  direction. 
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"We  could  have  a  much  better  bargaining 
position  on  disarmament  with  Russia  If  we 
proceeded  now  with  work  on  a  new  long- 
range  missile  system  only,"  the  Congressmen 
said  in  their  report. 

There  is,  of  course,  always  room  for  honest 
disagreement  on  which  of  several  possible 
ways  is  best  to  strengthen  the  national  de- 
fense. Nor  is  any  serious  effort  to  prevent 
waste  In  the  expenditure  of  defense  funds 
to  be  scorned  as  somehow  "unpatriotic."  ktis- 
use  of  defense  funds  should  and  must  be 
rooted  out,  in  fact,  because  any  waste  can 
only  weaken  our  defenses. 

But  even  the  report  of  the  "Peace  through 
Law"  group  Itself  raises  some  warning  flags 
against  accepting  that  group's  recommenda- 
tions. 

The  report  acknowledges,  for  instance,  that 
Soviet  Russia  is  deeply  involved  In  what  ap- 
pears to  be  a  great  effort  to  buUd  up  its  own 
mlssUe  and  submarine  forces.  This  has  more 
pointedly  been  reported  by  others.  A  blue- 
ribbon  panel  created  by  the  President  re- 
cently reported  that  Russia  already  has  half 
again  as  many  ICBMs  as  the  United  States 
and  added: 

"The  situation  which  our  country  faces  Is 
without  precedent  ...  It  Is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  In  the  '70s  neither  the  vital  In- 
terests of  the  XT.S.  nor  the  lives  and  freedom 
of  its  citizens  will  be  secure." 

The  congressional  group  admitted  In  Its 
report  that  it  did  not  know  the  full  extent 
of  Soviet  intentions  and  capabilities. 

This  Is  very  serious  business.  In  the  face 
of  an  acknowledged  Soviet  buildup,  present 
Soviet  superiority,  and  an  inability  to  deter- 
mine Russian  Intentions  and  capabilities.  It 
is  foolhardy  to  risk  error  on  the  side  of 
weakness. 

Spending  fvmds  on  any  unneeded  project 
Is  to  be  deplored,  alwa3r8.  But  when  it  occurs 
It  Is  always  possible  to  discover  the  error 
and  correct  it.  To  fail  to  spend  funds  for 
a  project  that  our  most  reliable  defense  ex- 
perts tell  us  Is  needed,  however,  could  be 
an  error  which  proved  to  be  literally  fatal. 


THE  EXPLOITATION  OF  MEAT 
PRICES  TO  PROMOTE  A  CON- 
TROLLED SOCIETY — RARICK  RE- 
PORTS TO  HIS  PEOPLE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOTTISIANA 

IN   THE   HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVBS 

Thursday,  April  20.  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
reported  to  my  people  on  the  exploitation 
of  meat  prices  to  promote  a  controlled 
society.  I  insert  the  report  at  this  point: 

Rarick  Reports  to  His  People  on  the  Ex- 
PLorrATioN  of  Meat  Prices  To  Promote  a 

CONTROtXEO   SOCIETT 

In  a  previous  report  on  inflation  and  the 
new  economic  policy  of  the  Administration, 
I  explained  that  throughout  the  period  of 
recorded  history  experiences  of  nations  have 
clearly  proved  that  wage  and  price  contnds 
have  never  been  successful  in  stabUlElng 
prices.  On  the  contrary,  history  proves  that 
the  Imposition  by  a  government  of  price  con- 
trols has  Inevitably  tended  to  stifle  initlatlTe 
and  the  competitive  spirit  thereby  causing 
production  to  go  down.  The  economic  con- 
sequences of  reduced  production  have  been 
higher  prices  and  more  controls  including 
government  rationing  and  black  market  oper- 
ations. 

In  another  report,  I  discussed  food  prices 
and  American  agriculture  with  the  imminent 
agrlcvUtural  expert.  Dr.  Dan  P.  Van  Oorder, 
who  expressed  doubt  that  we  would  ever  have 
an  abundance  of  meat  on  the  meat  counter 
of  this  nation  untU  we  get  completely  rid  of 
government  Interference  In  the  market  place. 
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In  still  another  report  on  consumerisia, 
I  pointed  out  the  controversial  backgroui  d 
of  the  organized  consumerlst  leaders  such  is 
Ralph  Naders  and  the  Esther  Petersons  w  to 
consider  business  their  target  and  profit  th  Ir 
enemy  and  whose  real  goal  Is  the  destn  c 
tlon  of  the  free  enterprise  system  by  plact  ig 
private  Industry  under  socialist  controls 

Recent  events  brought  out  In  hearings  fcn 
meat  prices  before  the  Agriculture  Commit  «e 
Illustrate  the  validity  of  my  remarks  to  you  In 
the  previous  telecasts  on  wage  and  price  cc 
trols,  food  prices  and  American  agrlculti  ire 
and  the  consumer  movement.  So.  I  thou^t 
today  we'd  talk  about  the  exploitation 
meat  prices  by  so-called  consumerlsts  to  p 
mote  a  controlled  society. 

The  events  to  which  I  refer  were  triggei 
by  full  page  advertisements  In  the  two  1 
est  Washington  newspapers.  The  contents 
the  ads  were  reported  around  the  country 
news  agencies. 

Across  the  top  of  the  page  in  large  lette 
Is  the  statement:  "You  have  the  right  to 
Informed   about   meat   prices."    Below    tha  . 
caption  appears  this  message:  "Meat  price 
are  high  and  from  all  predictions  will  remali 
high.  Beef  Is  near  the  highest  level  since  th 
end  of  the  Korean  War.  Why  are  they  b  < 
high?" 

Following  this  message  in  large  bold  let 
ters  Is  this  false  answer  as  I  shall  explali 
later:  "It  begins  at  the  source." 

Then  comes  this  explanation:  "Llvestoc! 
prices  were  not  and  are  not  now  controlle  i 
under  the  present  economic  program.  Leas 
meat  Is  reaching  the  market.  Prices  from  our 
suppliers  have  skyrocketed.  Because  of  all 
these  reasons,  you  will  find  higher  prices  4n 
almost  all  fresh  meats."  | 

And  finally  In  bold  letters  there  Is  a  pli  ,n 
for  consumer  action:  "We  consumers  c  n 
help  bring  prices  down.  Buy  less  meat.  X!  le 
other  forms  of  protein.  Buy  something  els  ." 
The  full  page  advertisement  was  prepai  id 
by  Mrs.  Esther  Peterson,  consumer  advt  or 
for  Olant  Food,  Inc.,  a  regional  supermarl  et 
chain  based  in  Washington,  D.C. 

It  is  Important  to  this  discussion  of  t  tie 
exploitation  of  meat  prices  to  promote  a 
controlled  society  to  take  a  close  look  at  t  le 
validity  of  the  ad  and  to  try  to  arrive  at  a 
conclusion  as  to  Its  real  purpose  especially  In 
the  light  of  Its  author's  background. 

The  ad  proclaims  that  the  rise  In  b  «f 
prices  "Begins  at  the  source."  blnce  '  he 
farmer  and  the  cattle  rancher  constlti  ite 
the  source,  the  public  Is  led  to  believe  tl  at 
farmers  are  the  culprits  for  the  Increa  ed 
retail  beef  prices.  Actually,  In  March  of  1  i52 
the  farmer  got  34 '/i«  per  pound  on  the  <  ir- 
cass  for  choice  steers  while  20  years  latei  In 
March  of  1972,  he  received  35*  per  pound  —a 
1%  increase  In  20  years.  Now,  compare  t  lat 
to  the  Increase  In  the  supermarket  pi  Ice 
from  95<  per  pound  In  March,  1952  for  I  .3. 
choice  strloln  steak  to  $1.57  per  pound  In 
March  of   1972 — an  Increase  of  65.3%. 

The  ad  also  reads :  "Prices  from  our  si  ip- 
pUers  have  skyrocketed."  This  statement  Is 
patently  false  as  shown  by  the  reliable  re- 
ports of  the  National  Provlsloner  Dally  ti  iT- 
ket  Service.  On  August  13,  1971,  the  :  »«t 
market  day  before  President  Nixon  impo  led 
the  wage-price  freeze,  the  price  at  wh  ch 
wholesalers  bought  both  top  choice  beef  t  nd 
prime  beef  was  54#  per  pound.  On  March  21, 
1972.  the  day  the  full  page  ad  was  run  the 
first  time,  the  wholesale  price  of  both :  top 
choice  and  prime  beef  was  53«'  and  5£<2< 
respectively  per  pound  without  any  p  Ice 
regulation. 

Statistics  also  show  that  beef  prices  >ad 
been  decreasing  for  18  days  consecuth  ely 
Just  prior  to  the  date  of  the  ad  stating  t  lat 
suppliers'  prices  had  skyrocketed. 

The  statement  in  the  ad  calling  upon  c  >n- 
sumers  to  buy  less  meat  provoked  an  out  zry 
of  protests  by  Congressmen  from  cattle  f  1*0- 
duclng  areas.  The  Livestock  and  Feed  On  Ins 
Sub-committee  of  the  Agriculture  Comi  M' 
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tee  of  which  I  am  a  member  held  extensive 
hearings  on  meat  prices,  participated  In  not 
only  by  livestock  growers  but  also  by  pack- 
ers, distributors,  retail  and  consumer  repre- 
sentatives, and  a  representative  of  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

The  diverse  points  of  view  expressed  In  tha 
hearings  provide  a  good  Insight  Into  the  furor 
over  meat  prices. 

First  let's  hear  from  the  farmers — the  men 
who  raise  the  livestock — the  source  of  the 
meat  prices. 

Mr.  Edward  Ladd,  50  year-old  fanner  from 
Rock  Rapids,  Iowa  expressed  concern  over 
the  fact  that  for  some  time  the  farmers' 
share  of  the  consumers'  dollar  has  remained 
stable  while  their  costs  have  continued  to 
skyrocket.  His  machinery  repair  cost  In- 
creased 44  Vr  m  the  last  5  years  and  his  taxes 
Increased  29  Tc .  Farmer  Ladd  stated : 

"Where  have  we  gone  so  wrong  as  to  think 
that  It  should  be  the  consumer's  inalienable 
right  to  buy  meat  for  the  same  price  as  It 
was  20  years  ago  when  their  own  disposable 
Income  has  more  than  doubled  In  the  same 
period?  Somehow  It  U  all  right  for  automo- 
biles to  go  up  $150  to  $200  every  year  and  its 
all  right  for  medical  costs  to  go  up  4007c  In 
the  past  20  years,  but  it's  not  all  right  for 
farm  producU  to  go  higher.  Whenever  prices 
start  to  go  up  in  the  livestock  Industry,  we 
get  hit  with  higher  Import  quotas  or  some 
other  device  designed  to  hold  down  meat 
prices." 

And  Mr.  Ladd  added  the  grim  warning  that 
unless  the  long  term  profit  In  agriculture 
Improves,  young  people  will  continue  to 
choose  careers  outside  of  agriculture  and  the 
family  farm  as  we  know  it  will  be  a  thing 
of  the  past. 

Another  farmer,  Frank  Buryanek  of  Sioux 
City,  Iowa,  38  years  old  and  father  of  3  chil- 
dren, testified  that  his  net  farm  Income  last 
year  was  $3445  or  for  his  year's  work  90*  an 
hour.  "This  is  why"  Farmer  Buryanek  stated, 
"I  get  mad  when  the  newspapers  quote  the 
so-called  authorities  who  blame  the  farmer 
for  high  food  prices."  And  he  expressed  this 
concern: 

"The  thing  that  concerns  me  is  that  the 
average  age  of  an  lowan  farmer  is  56.  Where 
are  we  going  to  get  the  young  men  to  replace 
these  men  about  to  retire.  With  the  profits 
we  have  been  getting  the  last  few  years,  no 
one  can  blame  young  men  for  leaving  the 
farm  for  Jobs  In  the  city.  Take  these  men  off 
the  family  farm  and  it  leads  down  only  one 
path — corporate  farming.  The  family  farm 
has  been  a  way  of  life  in  America  since  before 
the  revolution.  Don't  take  it  away  now  .  .  . 
All  we  ask  is  a  fighting  chance.  We  are  a 
minority — feeding  the  majority.  Drive  us  oft 
with  bad  prices  and  rising  costs  and  you 
will  be  taking  the  backbone  out  of  America." 

He  concluded  his  remarks  to  the  Congress- 
men with  this  philosophical  gem:  "Tell  your 
voters  you  heard  it  from  a  farmer.  No  man  Is 
farther  from  a  phone  booth  but  closer  to 
Ood." 

A  spokesman  for  the  American  Meat  In- 
stitute, whose  membership  includes  350  meat 
processing  companies  doing  business  in  all  50 
states,  stated  that  for  the  long-term  well- 
being  of  consumers  In  terms  of  their  beef 
supply,  policies  should  be  followed  which  are 
encouraging  rather  than  discouraging  to 
farmers  and  ranchers — or  those  of  us  who 
like  beef  will  end  up  with  smaUer  supplies 
of  meat  at  higher  prices. 

A  representative  of  the  Indiana  Farm  Bu- 
reau presented  a  similar  view  stating  that 
agriculture's  unparalleled  production  is  the 
consumers'  best  safeguard  against  food  short- 
ages and  meat  price  Increases.  There  is  no 
substitute  for  productivity. 

Also  testifying  was  Esther  Peterson,  who 
started  the  furor  with  her  full  page  me«t 
boycott  ads.  Farmers  and  other  consumers 
alike  are  entitled  to  know  Just  who  she  is. 

Esther  Peterson  has  a  long  record  of  close 
association  and  cooperation  with  subversives 
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In  working  for  a  controlled  economy  and 
destruction  of  free  enterprise. 

At  the  recent  hearings,  Mrs.  Peterson 
acknowledged  her  association  with  the  Cton- 
sumers  Union.  Aooordlng  to  testimony  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-Amenoan  Actlv- 
Itles  In  1938,  Consumers  Union  was  farmed 
as  a  result  of  a  1836  Communist  Party  direc- 
tive to  "launch  a  whole  new  series  of  united 
front  organizations  dealing  ostensibly  with 
the  Interests  of  consumers." 

Consumers  Union  has  been  cited  as  a  com- 
munist front  by  the  U.S.  Government  as  well 
as  by  the  governments  of  California  and 
Pennsylvania. 

While  special  assistant  to  President  John- 
son for  consumer  affairs,  Mrs.  Peterson  was 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Consumer  Federation  of  America 
about  4  years  ago  and  became  one  of  its  vice 
presidents.  There  is  a  dose  relationship  be- 
tween Consumers  Union  and  the  Consvuner 
Federation  of  America.  It  Is  of  Interest  that 
when  an  executive  of  a  large  national  retail 
chain  asked  about  becoming  a  member  of 
the  Consumer  Federation  of  America,  he  was 
told  that  his  company  did  not  qualify  since 
it  had  no  consumer  program  and  since  It  was 
run  for  profit.  80,  obviously  Esther  Peterson 
is  opposed  to  the  profit  motive  and  the  free 
enterprise  system. 

Many  may  wonder  why  a  highly  intelligent 
person  like  Esther  Peterson  would  incite  a 
price  war  between  American  farmers  and  con- 
sumers with  her  false  and  fraudulent  ads  at- 
tacking American  farmers.  The  reason,  of 
course,  is  that  she  wants  a  controlled  so- 
ciety. One  step  in  that  direction  is  complete 
price  controls  by  the  controlling  elite  class. 
A  clue  that  this  is  her  purpose  Is  revealed  by 
the  statement  in  her  ad  that  one  reason  for 
high  meat  prices  is  "livestock  prices  were  not 
and  are  not  now  controlled  under  the  pres- 
ent economic  program." 

It  is  also  apparent  that  she  would  have 
more  controls  over  our  farmers  by  her  false 
charge  that  the  high  prices  begin  with  the 
farmers  and  her  statement  that  less  meat  is 
reaching  the  market. 

The  fact  is  that  livestock  prices  are  indi- 
rectly controlled.  Corn  and  feed  grains  are 
controlled  and  have  been  since  1933.  It  Is  as 
Impossible  to  produce  beef  and  pork  without 
feed  grains  as  It  Is  to  play  baseball  without 
balls  ^nd  bats.  And  Mrs.  Peterson  knows  this. 
Beef  and  pork  control  was  the  major  aim  of 
the  original  AAA  because  the  card-carrying 
conununlsts  who  wrote  the  act  realized  fully 
that  our  livestock  industry  was  the  founda- 
tion of  American  farming.  Herbert  Hoover 
once  stated  that  Western  civilization  was 
built  around  and  sustained  by  livestock,  par- 
ticularly dairy  cows. 

What  is  the  answer  to  the  problem  of  high 
meat  prices?  The  answer  is  Increased  produc- 
tivity to  meet  consumer  demands. 

The  answer  is  to  take  the  shackles  and 
controls  off  the  farmer.  It  seems  foolish  to 
me  that  the  U.S.  taxpayers  should  pay  farm- 
ers and  other  landowners  not  to  produce, 
while  at  the  same  time  we  import  food  prod- 
ucts from  foreign  countries.  We  should  re- 
duce food  Imports  by  encouraging  our  own 
farmers  to  produce  more  instead  of  paying 
them  not  to  produce.  When  the  farmers  re- 
ceive a  fair  price  for  their  products,  they 
are  encouraged  not  only  to  market  their 
cattle  but  also  to  increase  production  with 
the  result  that  more  food  Is  made  available 
to  the  consiuners  at  lower  prices. 

History  proves  that  price  controls  and  con- 
straint of  and  interference  with  the  free  op- 
eration of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
never  stop  at  half  way  measures.  We  must 
either  yield  to  complete  controls  or  demand 
and  get  complete  freedom. 

I  strongly  recommend  freedom  In  the 
American  tradition.  The  food  consumer  and 
the  food  producers  are  dependent  on  one 
another — if  one  suffers  then  both  are 
damaged. 
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CHAIRMAN  CLAUDE  D.  PEPPER 
CMAB  FOR  ENACmOarr  OF  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA  HEROIN 
PARAPHERNALIA  CONTROL  LEO- 
IBLATION 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF   NXW   TOSK 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  20,  1972 

Mr.  RANOEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Crime  has  made 
an  exhaustive  investigation  into  the 
heroin  paraphernalia  trade.  Without 
chemicals  to  cut  the  heroin,  materials 
to  package  it,  and  hypodermic  needles 
and  syringes  to  inject  it,  the  power  of  this 
deadly  drug  to  destroy  our  communities 
would  be  greatly  restricted. 

On  Wednesday,  April  12,  C3iairman 
Claxtde  D.  Pepper  testified  before  the 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
District  of  Columbia  Committee  in  sup- 
port of  H  Jl.  8569,  legislation  to  help  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  suppress  drug  paraphernalia  trafSck- 
ing.  As  a  cosponsor  of  this  important  bill, 
I  hope  swift  congressional  action  will 
encourage  other  cities  and  States  to  en- 
act their  own  antiparaphemalia  laws. 

It  makes  no  sense,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
talk  of  a  commitment  to  fight  drug  abuse 
without  dealing  with  all  the  aspects  of 
the  narcotics  crisis,  including  parapher- 
nalia. 

I  am  pleased  to  share  Chairman  Pep- 
per's testimony  with  my  colleagues  at 
this  time: 

Testimont  bt  Hon.  CLATn>E  Pepper 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee: Thank  you  for  the  invitation  to 
appear  today  to  testify  on  H.R.  8569,  a  bill 
designed  to  assist  the  Oovemment  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  suppress  the  drug  para- 
phernalia trade  and  in  so  doing,  combat  the 
heroin  traffic. 

I  am  certain  that  every  Member  of  this 
Subcommittee  shares  my  shock  and  dismay 
at  the  epidemic  proportions  of  drug  abuse  in 
America  today.  We  must  realize  the  fact 
that  we  now  face  what  I  believe  to  t>e  the 
most  serious  domestic  crisis  of  the  past  100 
years.  Illicit  drugs  are  directly  threatening 
the  mental  and  physical  health  of  our  youth. 
Drug  related  crimes  are  overwhelming  the 
capacity  of  federal,  state  and  local  police  in 
some  parts  of  the  United  States  and  the  epi- 
demic is  spreading  fast.  Narcotic  addicts  and 
drug  abusers  are  seriously  impairing  the 
safety  of  our  urban  streets,  the  orderly  op- 
eration of  our  court  systems,  and  the  ca- 
pacities of  our  correctional  Institutions. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Crime  undertook 
the  investigation  of  the  drug  problem  after 
a  series  of  overview  hearings  held  in  aU  parts 
of  the  cotmtry  indicated  there  was  direct  re- 
lationship between  the  rise  in  drug  abuse 
and  the  rise  in  crime.  The  investigation  of 
the  past  two  years  has  proved  that  relation- 
ship does  Indeed  exist. 

We  found  that  the  primary  danger  in  the 
abuse  of  dangerous  drugs,  such  as  ampheta- 
mines, barbittirates.  and  L.S.D.,  is  the  mental 
and  physical  peril  to  the  abuser.  Dangerous 
drugs  are  relatively  inexpensive,  are  not  dis- 
tributed in  a  highly  organized  manner,  and 
are  not  physically  addicting.  The  existence 
of  these  factors  allows  the  dangerous  drug 
abuser  to  lead  a  relatively  normal  life.  How- 
ever, the  absence  of  these  same  factors  in 
the  case  of  heroin  causes  a  heroin  addict  to 
be  inevitably  forced  into  a  life  of  crime  to 
satisfy  the  overwhelming  dally  physical  need 
(or  an  extremely  expensive  drug. 
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The  State  of  New  York  has  conducted  a 
comprehensive  study  of  the  correlation  be- 
tween heroin  addiction  and  crime.  Howard 
A.  Jones,  C<»nmlssloner  of  the  New  York 
State  Narcotic  Addiction  Control  Commis- 
sion, testified  that  50  to  60  percent  of  all 
the  street  crimes  reported  to  the  police  In 
the  State  of  New  York  are  committed  by 
heroin  addicts.  Furthermcure,  The  Commis- 
sion has  determined,  and  I  quote,  "the  street 
addict  Is  committing  120  crimes  for  every 
one  that  he  is  being  arrested  for."  Oeorge 
McGrath,  then  the  New  York  City  Commis- 
sioner of  Corrections,  found  that  40  percent 
of  the  males  and  70  percent  of  the  females 
arrested  and  Jailed  in  New  York  City  are 
heroin  addicts.  Mr.  McGrath's  percentages 
represent  more  than  40,000  people  every  year. 
As  you  are  aware,  the  District  of  Columbia 
has  not  escaped  the  heroin  epidemic.  On  Oc- 
tober 5,  1970,  Dr.  Robert  L.  DuPont,  Director 
of  the  Narcotic  Treatment  Agency,  testified 
that  45  percent  of  those  arrested  and  Jailed 
in  the  District  are  heroin  addicts,  a  figure 
that  nearly  duplicates  the  experience  of  New 
York  City.  Since  October  of  1970,  the  heroin 
addiction  problem  of  this  city  has  grown 
significantly  worse.  At  that  time,  Dr.  DuPont 
estimated  the  number  of  addicts  in  the 
District  to  be  10.000.  His  current  estimate  is 
almost  double  that  number.  The  Coroner  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  reports  that  drug 
overdose  deaths  rose  from  23  in  1969  to  83 
in  1971,  and  that  25  died  of  overdoses  in  the 
first  two  months  of  1972. 

I  believe  it  is  clear  that  every  possible, 
reasonable  and  prudent  legislative  measure 
must  be  adopted  without  delay  to  combat 
heroin  trafficking.  The  Select  Committee  on 
Crime  believes  that  H.R.  8569  is  such  a 
measure. 

The  heroin  traffic  is  more  than  merely 
smviggling,  distributing  and  selling  heroin. 
A  complementary  trade  in  heroin  parapher- 
nalia Is  thriving  and  is  essential  to  the  heroin 
traffic.  Allow  me  to  briefly  detail  for  you  how 
the  heroin  traffic  operates  and  how  drug 
paraphernalia  relates  to  it. 

The  raw  opium  harvested  from  popples 
grown  in  Turkey,  India,  Iran  and  other  parts 
of  the  Near  East,  Is  smuggled  to  Lebanon, 
France  and  Italy  where  it  is  processed  into 
relatively  pure  heroin.  A  United  States  "im- 
porter", often  an  organized  crime  syndicate 
member,  can  purchase  a  kilogram  of  heroin 
in  Europe  for  about  $5,000.  The  Importer, 
who  never  sees  the  drugs,  arranges  for  the 
heroin  to  be  smuggled  into  the  United  States 
by  couriers,  often  called  "mules."  The  meth- 
ods of  smuggling  heroin  into  the  United 
States  are  Infinitely  varied. 

The  Importer  sells  the  heroin  to  a  major 
distributor  called  a  "kilo-connection"  for 
about  $20,000  i>er  kilo.  The  kilo-connection 
cuts  the  heroin  he  purchases  one-for-one, 
with  quinine  hydrochloride,  lactose  (milk 
sugar],  and  mannite.  By  doing  this,  he  dou- 
bles the  volume  and  halves  the  potency  of  the 
drug.  The  quinine  is  believed  to  heighten  the 
sensation,  or  "rush",  the  addict  feels  when 
he  first  injects  the  heroin.  The  lactose  and 
the  mannite  Inflate  the  voltime  and  weight 
of  the  heroin. 

The  kilo-connection  sells  the  now  diluted 
heroin  for  $20,000  per  kilo  to  an  "ounce  man". 
He  also  performs  a  one-for-one  cut  and  di- 
vides the  aggregate  into  ounces,  each  of 
which  be  sells  for  $800  to  $900,  or  more  than 
$56,000  for  each  kilogram.  By  this  time,  the 
kilo-connection  has  doubled  his  money  and 
the  ounce  man  has  made  a  return  of  more 
than  150  percent  on  his  investment. 

The  ounce  man  sells  to  one  of  the  most 
important  links  In  the  distribution  chain:  the 
"dealer  for  weight".  He  controls  the  flow  of 
heroin  within  a  city  or  section  of  a  city  be- 
cause he  sells  to  the  "pusher"  or  "street 
dealer".  The  dealer  for  weight  is  the  highest 
link  in  the  distribution  chain  to  risk  arrest. 
He  makes  a  two-for-one  cut  and  sells  in  ^ 
ounces  or  "pieces"  for  $600  or  $700.  Tbe 
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heroin  sold  to  the  puSher  is  only  6  or  7  per- 
cent heroin  and  the  rest  diluents.  The  dealer 
for  weight  also  more  than  doubles  his  invest- 
ment. 

The  pusher  breaks  the  "pieces"  Into  small 
portions  which  he  sells  to  the  street  addict. 
Of  course,  the  pusher  has  also  made  a  cut  so 
the  street  addict  is  receiving  a  substance 
which  typically  is  4  to  5  percent  heroin.  The 
pusher  may  or  may  not  be  an  addict. 

The  bottom  link  in  the  distribution  chain 
Is  the  addict  himself.  If  he  can  afford  it,  he 
may  buy  30  or  30  doses  from  a  pusher  and 
sell  them  to  other  addicts  for  Just  enough 
profit  to  support  his  own  habit.  Statistics 
show  that  60  percent  of  a  heroin  addict's  in- 
come comes  from  selling  drugs  to  other 
addicts. 

The  pusher  prepares  the  heroin  for  street 
sales  in  a  clandestine  location  known  as  a 
"cutting  house"  or  a  "factory".  In  New  York 
City  the  pushers  commonly  package  heroin 
in  1V4"  by  1V&"  glasslne  envelopes  which  the 
addicts  call  "bags".  In  Washington  heroin  is 
commonly  sold  in  small  No.  5  gelatin  cap- 
sules which  the  addicts  call  "caps".  The  ag- 
gregate weight  of  a  "cap"  or  a  "bag"  is  about 
90  milligrams,  of  which  only  5  milligrams  or 
so  is  heroin.  Because  there  is  so  little  heroin 
m  each  unit,  addicts  need  to  Inject  the  con- 
tents of  many  "bags"  or  "caps"  a  day  to  sat- 
isfy their  habit. 

This  description  of  the  heroin  traffic  iden- 
tifies two  categories  of  material  we  refer  to 
as  heroin  paraphernalia;  the  diluents  or 
cutting  agents,  and  the  packages  for  the 
heroin  such  as  gelatin  capsules  or  glasslne 
envelopes. 

A  third  category  of  drug  paraphernalia  is 
the  needles,  syringes,  or  other  devices  used 
by  addicts  to  actually  inject  heroin  into  their 
veins. 

Great  quantities  of  paraphernalia  are 
needed  to  make  the  heroin  traffic  go.  For 
every  kilo  of  pure  heroin  that  reaches  the 
street,  45  pounds  of  diluents  are  needed.  If 
each  of  New  York  City's  125,000  addicts  shot 
only  5  bags  a  day,  the  local  pushers  would 
need  more  than  18  million  glasslne  en- 
velopes a  month  to  stay  In  business.  These 
are  rough  estimates  of  course.  However,  the 
investigation  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Crime  has  proved  that  drug  paraphernalia  is 
Indeed  big  business. 

Before  we  can  Judge  what  behavior  is  nor- 
mal (H-  legitimate.  In  other  words,  what  are 
quinine  hydrochloride,  mannite,  lactose, 
empty  capsules  and  small  glasslne  envelopes 
used  for?  How  much  of  each  is  sold  by  hon- 
est pharmacists  and  businessmen? 

John  R.  McHugh,  director  of  professional 
services  for  Peoples  Drug  Stores,  has  an  inti- 
mate understanding  of  how  the  250  Peoples 
Drug  Stores  in  the  Washington  area  operate. 
In  his  testimony  to  the  Crime  Committee, 
Mr.  McHugh  said  that  all  of  these  drug  para- 
phernalia Items  are  so  rarely  used  that  Peo- 
ples Drug  Stores  does  not  even  have  ttaem  in 
stock  in  their  warehouse.  The  small  gelatin 
capsules.  No.  4  or  5,  are  of  almost  no  use  to 
a  pharmacist  because  they  are  "too  small  to 
handle".  There  is  absolutely  no  legitimate 
reason  to  sell  them  empty  and  in  b;Uk.  Qui- 
nine hydrochloride  was  commonly  used  once 
to  fight  malaria.  Dextroce  and  Lactose  are 
used  by  hospitals  for  babies'  formula.  How- 
ever, Mr.  McHugh  said  there  is  no  legitimate 
reason  to  sell  these  items  in  bulk. 

Mr.  McHugh 's  statements  were  corrobo- 
rated in  full  by  Edward  D.  Spearbeck.  Vice 
President  of  Drug  Fair,  who  speaks  for  the 
125  Drug  Fair  Stores. 

And  what  about  tiny  glasslne  envelopes? 
The  United  States  Envelope  Co.,  which  was 
the  largest  East  Coast  producer  of  these  en- 
velopes, informed  the  Committee  that  this 
product  was  Intended  for  such  exotic  uses 
as  storing  small  amounts  of  watch  parts, 
string  for  pearls,  decals,  and  beads. 

With  this  Information  as  a  reference  point 
of  legitimate  behavior,  allow  me  to  relate 
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what  the  Crime  Committee  found  In  :  Few 
York  City  and  Washington: 

The  Committee  uncovered  a  single  si  lall 
store  in  New  York  City,  called  the  Hai  em 
Stationery  Store,  which  had  purchased  52 
million,  lYt  by  1^  Inch  glas«lne  en  veil  pes 
in  1969  from  the  United  States  Envelope  Co. 
This  envelope  company  sold  only  a  tota  .  of 
162  million  of  these  envelopes  that  en  tire 
year.  The  owner  of  the  Harlem  Statloi  ery 
Store  admitted  to  a  Committee  Investlg  tor 
that  he  knew  these  envelopes  were  use<  in 
the  heroin  trade.  The  Division  Manage  of 
th  envelope  company  acknowledged  that  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics  contacted  ilm 
in  1967  and  explained  that  their  pro(  act 
was  used  to  package  heroin.  Both  the  om  ler 
of  the  Harlem  store  and  the  officer  of  the 
envelope  company  protested  that  tt  ese 
glasslne  envelopes  were  a  "legitimate"  1  em 
which  they  had  a  right  to  sell  with  no  q\  es- 
tlons  asked. 

I  should  note  here,  that  at  the  strenu  tus 
urging  of  the  Committee,  the  United  Sti  tes 
Envelope  Company  has  voluntarily  ceasec  to 
produce  this  small  size  glasslne  envelop  . 

The  Committee  found  numerous  pt  ur- 
macles  In  New  York  City  that  are  veriti  ble 
supermarkets  for  heroin  paraphernalia.  '  "he 
owner  of  the  Greene  Drug  Store  for  ezam  >le 
was  selling  200  ounces  of  quinine  hyd  o- 
chlorlde  a  month,  1.2  million  glasslne 
velopes  per  year,  and  large  amounts  of 
nlte  regularly.  Although  it  is  usually  dlffldilt 
to  estimate  the  financial  gain  of  this  wpe 
of  profiteer,  we  learned  through  the  under- 
cover work  of  a  Committee  Investigator  mat 
the  Greene  Drug  Store  was  selling  qui]  ine 
for  $30  per  ounce  and  purchasing  It  at  i  1.25 
per  ounce.  This  means  Mr.  Greene  was 
realizing  a  gross  profit  of  approxlma  :ely 
$64,000  per  year  from  this  one  item  alor  s. 

Another  New  York  City  store,  the  Wi  yde 
Pharmacy,  sold  107  ounces  of  quinine  hy  Lro- 
chlorlde,  12  f>ounds  of  lactose,  24  poun<  s  of 
dextrose.  32  pounds  of  mannite,  620,000  s  nail 
glasslne  envelopes,  and  1,700,000  empty  I  b.  5 
gelatin  capsules  in  1969  alone. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  the 
New  York  City  Police  Department  irere 
powerless  to  stop  any  of  these  suppoa  KUy 
"legitimate"  businessmen  from  aiding  the 
heroin  trafllc. 

The  District  of  Columbia  heroin  p  ir&- 
phernalla  dealers  operate  exactly  like  t  lose 
we  uncovered  in  New  York.  However,  on  i  of 
these  apparently  legitimate  drugstores,  the 
Petworth  Pharmacy,  operated  by  Rlc  lard 
and  Jerry  Rosenberg,  has  been  stoppe<  by 
a  criminal  prosecution. 

The  Rosenbergs  were  arrested  and  cba  ged 
with  the  possession  of  36,500  No.  5  gel  itln 
capsules,  384  ounces  of  quinine  hydroc  klo- 
rlde,  36  pounds  of  dextrose,  and  125  pol  nds 
of  lactose  In  violation  of  the  District  "b  irg- 
lar  tools"  statute,  22  D.C.  Code,  Section  S  101. 
The  Government  successfully  proved  t  lese 
Items  of  heroin  paraphernalia  were  imple- 
ments that  may  reasonably  be  used  Ini 
commission  of  a  crime. 

Judge  TUn  Murphy,  of  the  Superior  Cc 
found  the  Rosenbergs  guilty  on  Septei 
21.   1971,  but  had  a  difficult  time  in  d| 
so.   The  defendants   advanced   strong 
ments  challenging  the  "burglar  tools" 
ute   as   unconstitutionally    vague,    anc 
sufficiency    of    the    Government's    pre 
criminal  Intent.  At  the  end  of  his  leiS 
and  thoughtful  opinion,  which  Includl 
excellent    discussion    of    the    heroin 
phemalia  trade.  Judge  Murphy  said: 

"The  report  (of  the  Select  Commltt 
Crime  entitled  Heroin  and  Heroin  Paraf 
nalla)  suggests  that  the  District  of  Co^ 
bia  does  not  have  laws  presently  on  the 


which  can  be  used  to  deal  effectively 


with 


possession  of  No.  5  gelatin  capsules,  qu  nine 
hydrochloride,  lactose  and  dextrose.^  The 
Court  must  agree  with  this  view.  Altll  >ugh 
It  may  constitutionally  be  used  to  proa  cute 
(or  possession  of  these  four  items  (at  least 
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when  they  are  held  In  large  quantities) ,  Sec- 
tion 3601  is,  as  the  case  before  the  Court 
has  Illustrated,  a  clumsy  and  poor  designed 
statute.  If  Congress  is  interested  in  curbing 
the  traffic  in  these  types  of  narcotic  para- 
phernalia, it  would  do  well  to  follow  the 
advice  of  the  Select  Committee  and  adopt  a 
comprehensive  and  up-to-date  narcotic 
paraphernalia  statute. . . 

Section  (a)  of  H.R.  8569  U  Intended  to  JaU 
those  who  deal  In  drug  paraphernalia  inten- 
tionally to  further  the  drug  trade,  to  deter 
those  who  are  tempted  to  do  so,  and  to 
educate  those  wholesalers  or  retailers  who 
Ignorantly  or  negligently  trade  In  these 
materials. 

However,  Section  (a)  meets  a  second  spe- 
cific need  that  was  pointed  out  to  the  Com- 
mittee by  police  officers  froim  the  State  of 
Maryland  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Too 
often,  law  officers,  armed  with  a  search  war- 
rant, enter  a  heroin  pusher's  "factory"  sec- 
onds too  late.  The  heroin  has  Just  been 
fiushed  down  the  toilet.  All  that  remain  are 
the  tools  of  the  pusher's  trade:  glasslne  en- 
velopes or  small  capsules,  quinine,  lactose 
and  dextrose.  The  way  the  law  now  stands, 
the  pusher  has  almost  certainly  escaped 
arrest. 

The  penalty  provisions  for  Section  (a) , 
which  are  contained  in  Section  (c).  parallel 
the  penalties  provided  in  the  Federal  Con- 
trolled Substances  Act,  and  the  iropoecd 
Controlled  Substances  Act  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  {HM.  11268) .  The  penalty  for  traf- 
ficking in  paraphernalia  is  the  same  as  the 
penalty  for  trafficking  in  the  applicable  drug. 
For  example,  possessing  quinine  to  cut 
heroin  for  sEile. 

Although  Section  (a)  and  (b)  are  primarily 
directed  at  the  heroin  traffic,  both  have  a 
somewhat  broader  application.  Selling 
needles,  syringes,  or  other  Instruments  he 
uses  to  consume  his  drugs.  Typically,  a 
heroin  addict  will  carry  a  "kit"  consisting  of 
a  bent  spoon,  a  needle  and  syringe  or  eye- 
dropper,  and  a  bottle  cap  or  "cooker"  and 
other  materials.  Section  (b)  provides  the 
same  misdemeanor  penalties  for  possession 
of  paraphernalia  as  defined  by  Section  (a) 
(1)  for  personal  use  as  is  provided  in  the 
Controlled  Substances  Act  for  possession  of 
drugs  for  personal  tise. 

Again.  I  thank  you.  Mr.  Chainnan  and 
Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  testify  in  behalf  of  H.R.  8569.  I 
will  be  most  happy  to  answer  any  questions 
you  may  have.  The  Select  Committee  on 
Crime  would  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
assist  you  in  your  consideration  of  the  drug 
paraphernalia  trade  In  any  way  that  we  can. 
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CANCER  CONTROL    MONTH  IN 
ALASKA 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

or  ALASKA 
IN  THE   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  AprU  20.  1972 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  call 
attention  to  a  recent  proclamation  by 
William  Egan,  Governor  of  Alaska.  By 
proclamation  the  month  of  April  1972, 
has  been  set  aside  as  "Cancer  Control 
Month."  In  demonstration  of  my  sup- 
port of  the  war  against  cancer.  I  sub- 
mit this  proclamation  into  the  Record: 

Pkoci»<ation — Cancks  Contkol  Month 

The  American  people  are  launching  the 
greatest  attack  against  cancer  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  It  Is  estimated  there  wUl  be 
660,000  new  cancer  cases  among  men  and 
women  of  all  ages  and  children  this  year. 
Many  forms  of  cancer  are  curable  if  detected 
early  and  treated  promptly. 


The  American  Cancer  Society,  in  addition 
to  support  of  vital  research,  alerts  the  pub- 
lic to  cancer's  warning  signals.  Some  cancers 
can  be  prevented;  most  lung  canoera  are 
caused  by  cigarette  smoking,  and  most  akin 
cancers  by  fnquent  ezposiire  to  direct  sun- 
Ught. 

The  medical  profession  must  be  kept  in- 
formed of  the  latest  advances  in  knowledge 
and  nurses  must  know  how  best  to  care 
for  cancer  patients.  The  American  Cancer 
Society  provides  Invaluable  aid  In  rehabili- 
tation services  to  the  cancer  patient,  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  survival.  The  American 
Cancer  Society  also  provides  crucial,  flexible 
support  for  both  laboratory  researchers  and 
clinicians. 

Therefore,  I,  William  A.  Egan.  Governor 
of  Alaska,  recognizing  the  significance  of  the 
program  of  edueation.  service,  and  research 
of  the  American  Cancer  Society,  proclaim 
AprU,  1972.  as 

CAMCIB  CONTEOL  MONTH 

in  Alaska.  I  urge  all  residents  of  this  State 
to  support  the  efforts  of  the  many  dedicated 
volunteers  so  that  the  aim  "To  Cure  Oanoer 
in  Our  Lifetime"  can  be  realized. 
Dated  this  a9th  day  of  March,  1972. 


THE  ANTI-AMERICAN  PROTESTORS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  20.  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  so- 
called  peaceniks  that  have  plagued  this 
country  during  recent  months  have  now 
shown  their  true  colors  and  anti-Ameri- 
can sentiments. 

No  longer  content  with  mouthing 
praises  to  Mao,  carrying  North  Viet- 
namese flags,  or  desecrating  American 
S3mibols,  the  peaceniks  have  now  peti- 
tioned the  Soviet  Embassy  here  in  Wash- 
ington to  "avenge  Hanoi  and  Haiphong" 
and  "send  more  missiles  to  shoot  down 
more  U.S.  planes." 

Publicly  encouraging  American  defeat, 
the  People's  Committee  for  an  NLF  Vic- 
tory presented  a  statement  to  Russian 
Plrst  Secretary  Nikolay  Popov  which 
read  in  part: 

We  recognize  that  the  use  of  Soviet  arma- 
ments will  result  in  the  destruction  of 
American  bomber  crews,  but  theee  crews,  un- 
like the  men  who  have  been  forced  or  duped 
Into  serving  in  the  Armed  Forces,  are  volun- 
teers who  must  bear  the  consequences  of 
their  actions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  for  the  Congress 
to  take  action  to  stop  these  immoral  acts 
of  treason  on  the  part  of  disloyal  Ameri- 
cans who  would  hide  behind  the  veil  of 
supposed  innocent  idealism. 

A  related  newsclipping  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Poet.  Apr.  90,  1979] 

Shoot  Down  Mou  U.S.  Planis, 

VS.  Protkstobs  Ueoe  Sovixts 

(By  Paxil  Valentine) 

In  a  new  antiwar  development  here,  about 
20  American  radicals  yesterday  formally 
asked  the  Soviet  government  to  boost  its 
mUltary  aid  to  North  Vietnam  and  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  (NLF)  to  htip  de- 
feat American  forces  in  Indochina. 

"We  encourage  you  to  continue  and  in- 
crease your  aid."  the  group  said  in  a  state- 
ment issued  at  the  Soviet  KmbaHy.  1136  letb 
St.  NW. 

Calling  Itself  the  Peoples  Committee  for 
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an  NLF  Vlotary,  the  mostly  youthful  group 
stood  In  trant  of  the  ambaasy  for  a  half  hour 
boldlnc  signs  saying  "Avenge  Hanoi  and 
Haiphong"  and  "Send  More  Mlaallas  to  Shoot 
Down  McH*  U.8.  Planes." 

One  participant,  who  Identified  henalf 
only  as  Kathy  Lewis  of  Washington,  met 
briefly  InMde  the  embassy  with  first  aeoretary 
Nikolay  Popov  and  presented  the  group's 
petition. 

The  actkm  oame  amid  growing  reverbera- 
tl(M]s  throughout  the  country  against  the 
eeoalated  U.S.  bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 
War  protest  activists  said  it  marks  the  flzat 
time  that  any  faction  al  the  broad-baaed 
American  antiwar  movement  has  publicly 
encouraged  American  defeat  In  Indochina. 

"We  reoognlae  that  the  use  of  Soviet 
armaments  will  reault  In  the  destruction  of 
American  bomber  crewa,"  the  group's  state- 
ment said.  "These  crews,  unlike  the  men  who 
have  been  forced  or  duped  into  serving  in 
the  aimed  forces,  are  volunteers  who  must 
bear  the  consequencee  of  their  actions." 

Heretofore,  public  antiwar  sentiment  baa 
ranged  from  the  neutral  pacifism  of  Quaker 
groups  to  generalized  sympathy  for  North 
Vietnam  by  various  socialist  factions. 

The  National  Peace  Action  Coalition 
(NPAC),  one  of  the  largest  antiwar  umtnella 
organizations,  for  example,  consistently  has 
urged  only  immediate  American  withdrawal 
from  Indochina.  Several  local  NPAC  activists 
privately  voiced  disapproval  of  the  strategy 
of  the  group  at  the  Soviet  Embassy 
yesterday. 

Members  of  the  Peoples  Committee  group 
have  few  formal  affiliations  but  are  looeely 
associated  with  various  freewheeling  local 
communes  such  as  the  underground  Quick- 
silver Times  newspaper  and  the  Breadbox 
Collective. 

Henry  Schoenfeld,  an  attorney  accompany- 
ing the  gTOup  at  the  embassy  yesterday,  said 
many  antiwar  activists  "are  afraid  to  support 
the  other  side  .  .  .  but  the  continuous  mass 
murders  committed  by  American  bombers 
have  made  it  impossiUe  for  some  ctf  us  to 
stand  by  any  longer." 

Elsewhere  yesterday,  activists  on  local  uni- 
versity campuses  continued  efforts  to  orga- 
nize classroom  boycotts  and  a  general  stu- 
dents strike  for  Friday. 

The  strike,  sought  by  the  Student  Mobiliza- 
tion Committee  and  the  National  Student 
Association,  would  be  a  prelude  to  mass  anti- 
war rallies  scheduled  by  NPAC  on  Saturday 
In  New  York  and  Loe  Angeles. 

An  organization  calling  Itself  the  Lawyers 
Actloin  Coalition  Is  planning  a  march  here 
Saturday  at  noon,  from  Union  Station  to  the 
Ellipse. 


EARTH  WEEK  1972 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or   NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  April  20.  1972 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Earth 
Week  1972  provides  an  owwrtunity  for 
all  citizens  to  reaffirm  the  Natimi's  com- 
mitment to  work  toward  a  healthy  and 
self-sustaining  environment.  Two  years 
ago  we  celebrated  Earth  Day.  this  event 
beginning  the  annual  series  now  known 
as  Earth  Week.  This  first  event  reflected 
a  newly  emerged  national  awt^reness,  a 
budding  concern  with  little  In  the  way  of 
national  policy  to  give  It  meaning.  Only 
2  years  removed,  the  hope  is  becoming 
a  reality.  In  this  short  timespan  we 
have  made  great  strides  In  buttressing 
the  environmental  awareness  with  the 
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machinery  of  laws  and  regulations  so 
necessary  to  eventual  success.  It  can 
happily  be  stated  that  Earth  Week  1972 
sifi^iifles  but  one  dement — thouflb  an  Im- 
portant one — of  a  comprehaislve  public 
policy  that  seeks,  in  the  words  of  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act,  to 
"encourage  productive  and  enjoyable 
harmony  between  man  and  his  environ- 
ment." The  activities  that  will  occur 
during  Earth  Week  1972  in  special  cere- 
monies and  classrooms  throughout  the 
country  will  pay  homage  to  our  con- 
tinuing efforts  to  achieve  this  harmony. 

While  there  are  indications  that  sig- 
nificant progress  has  been  made — and  for 
this  reascxi  much  to  celebrate — Earth 
Week  1972  is  in  a  sense  more  important 
and  more  critical  than  the  observances 
in  the  past.  The  very  progress  of  our 
involvement  in  pollution  control  has 
served  to  bring  home  the  fact  that  at 
least  some  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  the 
citizenry  may  be  necessary  if  we  are  to 
achieve  our  goals.  And  after  centuries 
of  abuse  of  the  environment  this  is  no 
more  than  should  be  expected. 

A  recent  Government  r^x>rt  estimates 
that  around  $70  billion  will  have  to  be 
spent  on  air  and  water  pollution  con- 
trol over  the  next  5-year  period.  This 
will  amoimt,  however,  to  only  just  over 
1  percent  of  the  increase  in  GNP  over 
the  same  period.  About  one-fourth  of 
the  $70  billion  will  come  from  the  public 
sector  and  the  rest  from  the  private.  In 
regard  to  the  private  contribution,  it  is 
expected  that  it  will  have  only  a  minimal 
adverse  impact  on  employment  and 
prices. 

In  addition,  if  our  objectives  are  to  be 
realized,  there  may  need  to  be  a  cutback 
in  the  rate  of  growth  of  consumption  of 
some  commodities  whose  use  has  adverse 
environmental  consequences.  Energy 
consumption  is  a  prime  example.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  demand  for  eleclrical 
power  by  the  end  of  the  current  decade 
will  double  from  its  current  level.  Yet 
environmental  regulations  may  prevent 
the  use  of  our  plentiful — but  sulfur  rich — 
coal  deposits.  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Morton  has  recommended  the  adoption 
of  an  "energy  ethic"  that  would  estab- 
lish a  national  policy  on  the  conservation 
of  energy. 

These  various  costs,  if  equitably  shared 
by  all,  will  not  pose  an  unreasonable  bur- 
den. Thus,  we  must  not  let  the  imposi- 
tion of  some  sacrifice  cause  our  resolve  to 
waiver.  At  this  critical  Juncture,  we  must 
not  slacken  off  the  pace. 

There  will  be  those,  of  course,  who  per- 
sist in  dismissing  the  environmental  con- 
cern as  a  fad;  and  there  will  be  those 
who  will  voice  approval  as  long  as  they 
think  they  are  getting  "something  for 
nothing."  But  there  is  evidence  that  the 
majority  of  Americans — cutting  across 
party  and  economic  lines — not  only  real- 
ize that  there  will  be  a  cost  but  are  willing 
to  see  the  Job  through.  A  recent  Harris 
poll  found  that  most  people  are  willing  to 
pay  a  $15  per  year  tax  to  finance  Federal 
programs  in  air  and  water  pollution.  The 
poll  showed,  in  addition,  that  support 
has  been  increasing  over  time.  This  is 
further  corroborated  by  the  overwhelm- 
ing success  throughout  the  country  of 
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referendums  on  bond  Issues  that  would 
finance  pollution  abatement  activities. 

Therefore  with  the  somber  reeiization 
of  the  possible  sacrifices  involved,  we 
must  as  a  Nation  reaffirm  our  commit- 
ment to  protect  the  environment  and  in 
so  ddbag  set  an  example  for  the  nations 
of  the  world  to  follow.  As  President  Nixon 
stated  in  proclaiming  Earth  Week,  1972: 

If  man  Is  to  preserve  ths  natural  heritage 
upon  which  his  survival  and  the  quality  of 
his  life  depend,  he  must  make  resolute 
choices  and  fix  uncompromising  priorities. 

We  have  made,  and  are  making,  what 
we  trust  are  resolute — and  reasonable — 
choices.  During  Earth  Week  1972  let  us 
reaffirm  our  priorities  in  moving  toward 
the  restoration  and  protection  of  our 
environment. 


SATELLITE  COMMUNITIES:  A  PRO- 
POSAL FOR  A  NEW  HOUSING  PRO- 
GRAM 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN   THE   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  20.  1972 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  everj'  once 
in  a  while  we  come  across  a  perceptive 
analysis  of  a  problem  which  shakes  up 
our  conventional  attitudes  and  assump- 
tions and  frees  our  minds  for  fresh  un- 
derstanding of  things  we  thought  we 
already  understood. 

Just  such  an  article  appeared  recently 
in  the  Center  magazine.  It  is  entitled 
"Satellite  Communities:  Proposal  for  a 
New  Housing  Program,"  and  was  written 
by  Mr.  Bernard  Weissbourd,  an  expert  in 
the  housing  field  who  is  president  of 
Metropolitan  Structures,  Inc..  of  Chicago 
and  is  also  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Democratic  Institutions  in  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Calif. 

Mr.  Weissbourd  points  out  how  mis- 
guided our  present  programs  and  plan- 
ning are,  resting  as  they  do  on  false 
assumptions  about  future  population 
growth  and  housing  markets.  He  goes  on 
to  explore  a  challenging  new  approach 
to  dealing  rationally  with  the  future  de- 
velopment of  our  urban  centers,  primar- 
ily through  the  establishment  of  satellite 
communities  and  new  towns  in  to'wn.  Un- 
derlying Ills  discussion  of  urban  develop- 
ment is  a  keen  awareness  of  the  central 
importance  of  breaking  down  racial  bar- 
riers in  the  housing  market  and  in  resi- 
dential housing  patterns. 

Mr.  Weissbourds  vision  of  the  future 
is  keen,  and  his  analytical  scalpel  deftly 
wielded.  He  leaves  us  with  much-needed 
hope  for  the  future  improvement  of  our 
urban  condition,  tainted  only  by  the  sad 
realization  of  how  far  behind  the  times 
is  the  thinking  of  present  policymakers 
in  the  field  of  housing  and  community 
development. 

I  am  pleased  to  commend  Mr.  Weiss- 
bourd's  stimulating  article  to  my  col- 
leagues, in  order  that  they  may  share  his 
optimistic  vision  of  the  future,  and  in  the 
hope  that  our  legislative  efforts  in  this 
area  will  be  improved  as  a  result 
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The  text  of  the  article  follows : 
SATKixm  CoMMvinriKs:  A  Pkoposal 

NKW   HOITSmo    PftOOBAM 

(By  Bernard  Welasbourd) 

The  term  "urban  crisis"  has  dlffA«nt 
meanings  to  different  people.  Thoee  most  Im- 
mediately affected  by  hunger,  lack  of  Hi  altb 
services,  unemployment,  poor  education,  and 
housing  shortages  are  the  black  and  the 
poor — and  their  neighbors.  Problems  o  air 
and  water  pollution,  traffic  congestion,  and 
municipal  finance,  on  the  other  hand,  cU  urly 
affect  everyone  In  the  metropolis — wheuer 
he  lives  in  the  suburb  or  In  the  city.  But 
to  the  poor  these  problems  are  not  as  m- 
mediate  as  their  poverty.  The  "urban  crl  ils" 
has  a  significantly  different  Impact  on  ilT- 
ferent  segments  of  the  population,  llvlni  In 
different  sections  of  the  metropolis.  '  "he 
severity  of  the  problems  also  varies  wl(  Bly 
between  metropolitan  areas.  In  general,  1  Is 
directly  proportional  to  the  size  of  the  p  ip- 
ulatlon,  the  growth  of  the  population,  i  ad 
the  size  of  the  ghetto. 

What  strategies  can  we  employ  to  com  at 
these  pressures?  Financial  aid  to  the  clt  is. 
either  by  means  of  revenue-sharing  or 
through  the  federal  government's  bearln)  a 
larger  share  of  expenditures  for  educat:  in 
and  welfare,  will  certainly  be  essential.  X  n- 
wleldy  governmental  machinery  will  hav€  to 
be  bypassed,  since  problems  of  this  urgei  icy 
will  not  wait  for  the  reorganization  of  fr  ig- 
mented  governmental  Jurisdictions. 

The  program  proposed  here  focuses  on  he 
problems  of  migration,  pollution,  transj:  ar- 
tatlon,  unemployment,  and  segregation.  S  x- 
clfically.  It  recommends  that: 

The  federal  government,  in  cooperal  on 
with  the  states,  should  embark  upon  a  lalid- 
acqulsltion  program  for  new  satellite  com- 
munities. Acquiring  enough  land  in  Ithe 
metropolitan  areas  where  the  problems] are 
the  greatest  to  accommodate  half  of  the  aop- 
ulatlon  growth  expected  by  the  year  :  000 
would  require  the  surprisingly  small  Im  sst- 
ment  of  less  than  three  billion  dollar  .  If 
the  land  were  properly  located,  this  Ini  est- 
ment  would  yield  a  profit,  unlike  other  ;ov- 
ernmental  housing  programs,  which  are  i  ^1- 
cally  operated  at  a  loss. 

Antidiscrimination  laws  should  be  affl  ma- 
tlvely  enforced  through  the  lending  po  Icles 
of  the  P.H  A..  V.A.  and  federally  Insured  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  and  through  the 
denial  of  federal  funds  to  builders  of  s  gre- 
gated  developments. 

Existing  federal  subsidies  for  housing 
should  be  redirected  toward  families  earn- 
ing between  six  thousands  dollars  and  tw  tlve 
thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  Income  Hi  itts 
on  persons  eligible  for  subsidized  bousin  ;  in 
satellite  new  communities  should  be 
removed. 

An  Income-maintenance  program  she  uld 
be  established  for  lower-income  people  to 
assist  them  in  buying  or  renting  o  der 
housing. 

The  federal  government  should  pre  Ide 
funds  to  rebuild  substandard  central  :lty 
areas,  perhaps  as  "new  towns-in-town."  a  ter 
making  a  sufficient  number  of  new  hcnies 
available  through  the  new  satellite  im- 
munities program.  This  would  assure  Im- 
mediate accommodations  for  thoee  displi  kced 
from  the  buildings  to  be  demolished. 

The  heart  of  this  program  is  the  acq<  isl- 
tlon  of  land  for  new  satellite  commuh  ties 
which  would  house  part  of  the  popula  Ion 
growth  of  selected  metropolitan  areas,  rhe 
need  for  new  communities  is  now  wt  lely 
acknowledged,  although  there  Is  wldesp  ead 
confusion  regarding  their  fundamental  ]  ur- 
pose  as  well  as  their  financing,  location, find 
size. 

For  example,  David  Rockefeller  has  c4led 
for  a  ten-bllllon-dollar  private  corporatlo  i  to 
build  satellite  new  communities  on  land  ac- 
quired through  the  aid  of  a  federal  land  i  or 
poratlon.  The  New  City,  a  book  produceq  by 
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an  Impressive  group  of  senators,  oongress- 
men,  and  national  organizations  of  cities, 
ooimtiee,  and  mayors,  advocates: 

.  .  financial  assistance  .  .  .  from  the 
federal  government  to  enable  the  creatloo  of 
one  hundred  new  communities  averaging 
one  hundred  thousand  population  each  and 
ten  new  oommtinltlee  of  at  least  one  million 
In  population." 

Moreover,  the  Ck>ngre6s  has  passed  new 
legislation  authorizing  federal  loan  guar- 
anties for  financing  new  communities.  This 
new  legislation  identifies  four  types  of  new 
oommunittes  as  eligible  for  federal  assist- 
ance: satellite  communities  (on  the  outskirts 
of  existing  metropolitan  areas  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  subdivision  development) ,  urban 
growth  centers  (additions  to  small  towns 
and  dtles),  new  towns-in-town  (within 
central-city  areas),  and  independent  new 
cities  unrelated  to  metropolitan  areas  that 
are  already  in  existence. 

Tet,  the  Congress,  by  enacting  legislation 
providing  funding  for  all  four  kinds  of  new 
communities,  has  avoided  answering  such 
basic  questions  as:  What  are  the  funda- 
mental purposes  of  new  communities?  What 
kinds  and  sizes  of  new  communities  are  most 
urgently  needed?  Where  should  they  be  lo- 
cated? The  program  proposed  here  is  based 
on  the  conviction  that  new  communities  de- 
veloped under  current  legislative  policies  will 
be  located  in  the  wrong  places,  will  be  too 
few,  and  only  a  small  percentage  of  them  will 
be  desegregated. 

I  propose  to  show  that  while  we  need  new 
oommunltles  for  many  reasons,  their  most 
Important  function  Is  aa  part  of  a  desegrega- 
tion strategy  that  deals  reallstlcaUy  with 
race  and  class;  that  we  need  satellite  new 
communities  rather  than  Isolated  new 
towns:  and  that  the  federal  government 
should  begin  now  to  acquire  the  land  for 
these  new  satellite  communities  instead  of 
continuing  to  guarantee  loans  for  private 
land  acquisition.  Finally,  I  propose  to  identify 
those  metropolitan  areas  with  the  greatest 
need — where  the  land  should  be  acquired 
for  satellite  new  community  programs  signif- 
icant enough  to  have  an  Impact  on  the 
ghetto. 

DESEOaZGATION-^aACK    AND   CUiSS 

The  1970  census  returns  demonstrate  all 
too  clearly  that  the  dire  prophecies  of  black 
inner  cities  encircled  by  white  suburbs  are 
being  fulfilled.  At  least  four  major  American 
cities,  Atlanta,  Newark,  Oary,  and  Washing- 
ton, now  have  central  cores  that  are  over 
fifty  percent  black.  In  addition  to  these, 
seven  other  cities  have  black  ghettos  of  more 
than  forty  percent  of  the  central  city  popula- 
tion. One  reason  is  the  flight  of  white  popu- 
lation from  the  central  cities.  In  Chicago, 
for  example,  the  white  population  declined  by 
more  than  half  a  million  between  1960  and 
1970;  in  Detroit  there  was  a  decline  of  345.000 
during  the  same  period.  The  other  factor, 
according  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  was 
that  the  "Increase  in  the  black  population 
of  the  central  cities  proved  to  be  both  large 
and  widespread,  thus  changing  the  racial 
mixture  substantially."  Though  this  situa- 
tion is  recognized  as  critical,  most  current 
proposals  fail  to  deal  realistically  with  politi- 
cal obstacles  resulting  from  attitudes  toward 
race  and  class. 

Before  addressing  ourselves  to  this  ques- 
tion, let  us  turn  our  attention  toward  an- 
other aspect  of  the  problem.  It  has  now 
become  commonplace  to  recognize  that  the 
new  suburbs  are  also  the  location  of  the  new 
Jobs,  particularly  the  new  industrial  Jobs, 
since  industries  find  It  more  economical  to 
build  single-story  plants  on  chei^  subur- 
ban land  than  to  build  multistory  plants 
on  expensive  city  land.  Only  office  Jobs  are 
Increasing  In  the  cities,  and  this  trend  Is 
expected  to  continue.  So  we  dally  witness 
the  remarkable  phenomenon  of  Inner-clty 
blacks  filling  the  expressways  en  route  to 
their  industrial  Joba  In  the  suburbs  while, 
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at  the  same  time,  suburban  whites  are  fight- 
ing traffic  In  the  opposite  direction  to  get  to 
their  offloe  Jobs  In  the  cities.  This  Is  a  con- 
sequence of  the  separation  of  place  of  work 
from  place  of  residence  carried  to  absurdity. 

The  core  of  the  problem  is  race.  Black 
people  need  places  to  live  near  their  work, 
yet  white  suburbla's  level  of  anxiety  at  the 
pro^>ect  of  an  Influx  of  black  neighbors  was 
expreseed  by  President  Nixon  when  he  op- 
posed Secretary  Romney's  proposal  for  using 
federal  funds  to  open  up  tbe  suburbs  by 
calling  It  "forced  Integration";  and  there  are 
voices  within  the  black  community  advo- 
cating total  separatism 

The  strong  resistance  of  white  suburbia 
to  the  acceptance  of  black  neighbors,  in 
large  part.  Is  based  upon  a  fear  of  Iniinda- 
tion  by  an  alien  culture.  Each  suburban  com- 
munity fears  that,  If  It  becomes  the  first 
of  its  neighboring  areas  to  welcome  blacks. 
It  will  become  the  central  focus  of  the  entire 
black  migration  Olven  this  white  resistance 
and  the  understandable  reluctance  of  black 
families  to  move  Into  an  Inhospitable  en- 
vironment, legal  and  legislative  efforts  can 
open  up  the  suburbs  to  only  a  few  highly 
motivated  black  families  Intent  upon  se- 
curing better  housing,  better  Jobs,  and  better 
education  for  their  children.  Large  niunbers 
of  black  families  will  not  be  affected  nor  will 
the  lower-<dass  or  the  unemployed 

Neverthelees,  overcrowding  in  the  ghetto 
and  the  resulting  pressure  on  the  white 
neighborhoods  adjoining  it  must  be  relieved. 
Where  housing  is  scarce  and  segregation  pre- 
vails, the  growing  black  population  ccua  only 
expand  Into  the  adjoining  white  neighbor- 
hoods. Block  by  block,  as  these  white  resl- 
denits  are  squeezed  out  of  their  neighbor- 
hoods, they  tend  to  reassemble  in  other  eth- 
nic or  cultural  enclaves  farther  out,  which 
become  that  much  more  resistant  to  any 
black  entry. 

Land  is  scarce  In  the  city,  and  urtxm  re- 
newal has  destroyed  more  housing  than  it  has 
created.  It  is  very  difficult  to  reproduce  the 
high  density  of  our  ghettos  except  by  build- 
ing high-rise  apartments — very  high;  these 
are  now  generally  considered  by  ghetto  resi- 
dents as  undesirable  places  to  raise  their 
children.  The  only  land  available,  then,  for 
housing  the  growing  black  population  of  our 
cities — if  they  are  not  simjky  to  dl^lace 
their  white  neighbors — is  In  the  areas  next  to 
be  developed  at  the  suburban  fringes  or  on 
inner-clty  industrial  land  no  longer  suitable 
for  indvistry.  Once  population  pressures  in 
the  ghetto  have  been  relieved  through  new 
construction  in  out-lying  areas,  our  inner 
cities  can  be  rebuilt.  London,  for  example, 
built  new  towns  before  the  East  End  was 
cleared  so  that  the  residents  of  the  E^st 
End  had  someplace  to  go  before  their  homes 
were  destroyed. 

There  Is  still  another  aspect  of  the  situa- 
tion that  should  not  be  neglected.  Besides 
simply  relieving  the  overcrowding  in  the 
ghetto  it  is  also  necessary  to  speak  to  the 
condition  of  despair  In  which  most  of  its 
Inhabitants  find  themselves.  Satellite  new 
communities  provide  an  opportunity  for 
white  America  to  convince  black  America 
that  there  is  someplace  in  the  United  States 
where  there  can  really  be  hope,  where  Ameri- 
cans put  into  practice  the  ideals  we  profess, 
where  there  are  good  Jobs,  good  housing,  and 
a  good  education  for  children.  Many  black 
Americans  may  prefer  to  stay  where  they 
are,  rejecting  the  new  communities  and  the 
racial  mixture  they  offer;  but  they  would  still 
be  aware  that  this  opportunity  exists  if  they 
choose  It. 

Black  separatists  argue  that  the  growth  of 
black  majorities  in  our  cities  will  increase 
both  the  political  and  the  economic  power  of 
the  black  community.  There  Is  certainly 
strength  in  this  position.  The  business  com- 
munities which  occupy  the  center  of  those 
American  cities  with  pop\ilations  over  forty 
per  cent  black  will  have  to  learn  how  to  cc^ 
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with  this  reality.  On  the  other  hand.  It  would 
not  seem  plausible  that  the  separatist  move- 
ment would  deny  that  same  ^olce  of  en- 
vironment to  blacks  that  the  majority  society 
has  always  enjoyed.  In  any  case,  irtilte  so- 
ciety now  has  the  power  to  open  the  way  for 
blaA  occupancy  of  homes  in  the  subiu-bs  and 
In  new  oommunltles,  and,  if  it  Is  used,  blacks 
can  choose  whether  or  not  to  live  there. 

Historically,  the  ethnic  neighborhood  func- 
tioned effectively  as  a  place  where  the  im- 
migrant oovUd  adjust  to  the  New  Wortd  while 
he  preserved  his  own  culture  and  roots.  His 
children  usuaUy  became  part  of  the  majority 
culture.  It  Is  glaringly  obvious,  however,  that 
this  process  is  not  operating  for  black  people 
and  that  the  barriers  to  upward  mobility  are 
greater  for  them  than  they  were  for  the  Irish, 
Italians,  Jews,  and  other  groups.  Limited 
progress  does  occur,  of  course.  Opportunities 
for  employment  and  education  are  expand- 
ing, but  the  Increasing  ghettolzation  of  black 
people  Is  an  Insurmountable  barrier  to  their 
entrance  Into  the  larger  society  unless  It  can 
be  somehow  revised. 

We  will  be  confronted  for  many  years  to 
come  with  a  situation  In  which  a  number  of 
central  cities  will  be  dominated  by  black 
groups.  This  means  that  one  route  for  the 
black  community  will  be  the  development  of 
their  own  economic  and  cultural  Institu- 
tions, depending  on  this  own  initiative  and 
on  negotiations  with  white  people  having 
economic  power  In  the  city.  Here  an  analogy 
to  the  biculturallsm  of  Quebec  might  be 
relevant,  where  the  French  majority  faces 
an  English  minority  holding  economic  domi- 
nance. 

An  alternative  route  for  black  advancement 
lies  In  desegregation  and  the  accompanying 
Improvement  in  education,  employment  ap- 
portunltles,  and  housing  that  a  desegregated 
society  can  provide.  The  term  "desegrega- 
tion," however,  does  not  imply  that  every 
street  or  apartment  building  has  black  resi- 
dents In  precise  proportion  to  the  total  popu- 
lation. Obviously,  economic  status,  distance 
from  work,  arbitrary  personal  preferences 
(including  those  based  on  race),  and  many 
other  factors  will  continue  to  affect  where 
and  how  people  choose  to  live.  Desegregation 
does  require,  however,  that  black  people  have 
the  same  opportunities  to  make  choices  that 
white  people  have.  We  must  continuously  be 
reminded  that  the  success  with  which  we  de- 
velop an  environment  that  will  close  the  un- 
conscionably wide  gap  between  the  opportu- 
nities available  to  black  and  white  people 
will  not  only  determine  the  future  of  many 
of  our  cities,  it  will  also  have  an  enormous 
Infiuence  on  our  national  character  and  on 
our  International  relationships. 

Any  desegregation  strategy  must  begin  by 
making  a  proper  distinction  between  race 
and  class.  This  distinction  has  long  been 
blurred,  perhaps  deliberately.  For  years  the 
executive  branch  of  the  government  "sold" 
Congress  on  housing  legislation  without  ever 
mentioning  the  word  "black."  It  was  con- 
sidered wiser  to  talk  about  "poverty."  and 
the  fact  that  there  are  twice  as  many  poor 
whites  as  there  are  poor  blacks  In  the  United 
States. 

President  Nixon's  statement  of  policies  re- 
lative to  equal  housing  opportunities  has 
been  attacked  because  of  its  lack  of  commit- 
ment to  racial  and  economic  Integration. 
However,  the  statement  deserves  to  be  read 
In  its  entirety  because,  for  the  first  time, 
the  executive  branch  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  made  the  Important  distinction 
between  racial  and  economic  Integration  and 
has  recognized  the  difference  between  oppo- 
sition to  building  low-income  housing  in 
wealthy  suburban  areas  and  the  movement 
of  relatively  affiuent  black  families  into  those 
same  suburbs. 

Anyone  with  any  experience  in  leasing 
apartments  or  in  selling  homes  knows  that 
It  is  much  more  difficult  to  mix  different 
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economic  classes  than  to  mix  different  races 
in  this  country.  The  1970  census  shows.  In 
fact,  that  we  are  getting  some  small  mix- 
ture of  middle- income  black  and  white 
families  in  suburban  areas,  and  there  are 
numerous  examples  of  Integrated  buildings 
and  neighborhoods  In  the  cities.  However, 
comparable  examples  of  economic  Integra- 
tion of  rich  and  poor  are  rare. 

The  President's  statement  also  acknowl- 
edges for  the  first  time  the  role  that  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  plays  in  the  housing 
market  through  its  regulation  of  savings  and 
loan  associations.  Almost  all  present  financ- 
ing for  new  homes  and  apartments  involves 
the  federal  government  in  one  way  or  an- 
other. About  half  of  the  outstanding  mort- 
gage debt  on  single-family  homes  is  either 
F.H.A.  or  V.A.  Insured,  and  most  of  the  bal- 
ance is  financed  by  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions with  deposits  insured  by  the  federal 
government  and  Investments  regulated  by 
federal  law.  The  remaining  factor  in  home 
and  apartment  mortgage  financing  is  the  life 
insurance  companies,  and  they  most  certainly 
would  cooperate  with  any  Equal  Opportunity 
Program  affecting  the  FJBA.,  V.A.,  and  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations.  If  these  lenders 
or  loan  guarantors  were  to  provide  funds  only 
for  equal  opportunity  developments,  almost 
all  new  construction  of  homes  and  apart- 
ments would  be  desegregated,  just  aa  equal 
opportunity  employers  have  partially  suc- 
ceeded In  desegregating  the  work  force. 

It  will  be  necessary,  however  to  design 
separate  programs  for  different  Income 
groups.  Only  families  earning  more  than  ten 
thousand  dollars  per  year  are  able,  at  current 
market  prices,  to  afford  new  homes  or  apart- 
ments outside  the  South.  In  the  northern 
and  western  metropolitan  areas  approxi- 
mately thirty-two  percent  of  all  black  fami- 
lies earn  more  than  ten  thousand  dollars 
a  year,  as  compared  to  fifty-two  percent  of 
all  white  families.  This  means  that  in  a 
metropolitan  area  with  a  population  which 
is,  say,  twenty  percent  black  (though  most, 
of  course,  have  a  smaller  percentage  of  black 
families) ,  approximately  thirteen  percent  of 
the  total  families  who  could  afford  to  move 
into   suburban   areas   might   be   black. 

However,  because  the  white  families  are 
already  there,  and  because  black  families 
might  hesitate  to  move  into  a  potentially 
hostile  environment,  a  much  smaller  per- 
centage of  black  families  can  be  expected  to 
purchase  or  rent  new  housing  in  already 
built-up  areas  or  in  traditional  subiurban 
subdivisions,  even  with  a  free  housing  mar- 
ket. Since  the  percentage  Is  likely  to  be  rela- 
tively small,  any  action  taken  by  the  federal 
government  In  relation  to  open  housing 
should  not  arouse  enormoiu  fecurs.  Erxper- 
ienoe  suggests  that  such  a  mix  would  be 
stable.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  practically 
all  new  developments  would  have  to  be  eqiial 
op;>ortunlty  developments  under  such  a  {dan 
means  that  no  single  development  would 
run  the  risk  of  becoming  the  focus  of  more 
extensive  change.  Builders  would  be  able  to 
prove  compliance  by  demonstrating  that 
they  have,  in  fact,  sold  or  rented  to  black 
families  c»'  show  that  they  have  unsuccess- 
fully advertised  for,  and  have  not  discrimi- 
nated against,  them.  Thus  a  modest  degree 
of  racial  desegregation  would  be  achieved; 
It  will  not.  however,  produce  any  substantial 
amount  of  economic  mixture,  since  only 
families  earning  more  than  ten  thousand 
dollars  a  year  would  be  Involved. 

RACIAL    AKD    ECONOMIC    BALANCX 

To  facilitate  the  housing  of  Mack  indus- 
trial workers  near  subvirban  plants  other 
programs  will  be  needed.  This  may  be  a  more 
difficult  goal  because  of  the  greater  resistance 
to  mixing  economic  classes  than  to  mixing 
races.  A  better  opportunity  for  achieving 
racial  and  economic  heterogeneity  is  offered 
by  new  satellite  communities.  Desegregation 
here  would  signify  real  options  In  terms  of 
where  and  how  people  want  to  live.  Given 
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a  (dt<dce  of  locations  in  new  communities,  it 
Is  quite  possible  that  people  would  sort 
themselves  out:  some  into  white  neighbor- 
hoods, some  into  black,  and  some  Into  mixed. 
It  Is  also  possible  that  some  management 
people  living  in  the  new  communities  will 
Isolate  themselves  from  the  factory  workers, 
while  others  will  prefer  to  mix  with  thun. 
These  options  must  always  be  kept  open, 
becauae  the  principle  of  free  choice  is  quite 
as  lmp(»i»nt  as  any  of  the  other  concepts 
discussed  here. 

Housing  middle-income  people  and  indus- 
trial workers  in  new  satellite  oonununlties 
will  require  some  form  of  subsidy,  since 
some  of  them  may  be  earning  only  about 
six  thousand  dollars  a  year.  This  means  that 
such  a  family  can  afford  little  more  than 
$125  a  month  for  rent.  Of  all  black  fami- 
lies living  in  the  North  and  West,  sixty-five 
percent  earn  at  least  six  thousand  dollars 
a  year,  as  compared  with  seventy-nine  per 
cent  of  all  white  families  In  those  areas. 
This  means  that  In  a  metrc^olltan  area  with 
a  population,  say  twenty  percent  black 
(again  this  fig\ire  Is  larger  than  average), 
approximately  seventeen  percent  of  the 
total  families  who  would  move  Into  such  new 
communities  would  be  black.  Experience, 
again,  indicates  that  such  a  population  mix 
in  new  communities  would  be  stable.  How- 
ever, even  though  black  families  would  be 
welcome  in  such  new  communities.  In 
contrast  to  the  hostility  of  the  existing 
suburbs,  it  Is  doubtful  whether  the  per- 
centage of  blacks,  at  least  In  the  Initial 
phases  of  the  program,  would  be  as  high 
as  seventeen  percent. 

Income  groups  earning  less  than  six  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year  present  nn  entirely  dif- 
ferent problem.  It  is  possible  that  the  best 
way  to  deal  with  poverty  Is  wlih  money.  In- 
come maintenance  or  some  form  of  negative 
income  tax  might  be  more  effective  answers 
to  the  problems  of  low-income  families  than 
housing  subsidies.  People  in  this  Income 
bracket  may  prefer  to  select  older  housing, 
spending  a  larger  proportion  of  their  total 
Income  on  other  necessities.  If  we  are  in- 
terested in  achieving  some  iegree  of  eco- 
nomic heterogeneity,  new  communities 
should  then  be  prepared  to  accept  their 
share  of  the  new  housing  for  this  group  In 
proportion  to  their  presence  In  the  metro- 
politan area  as  a  whole. 

The  results  of  this  program  are  likely  to 
be  that  a  small  percentage  of  relatively 
affiuent  black  famUies  wlU  live  in  the  same 
suburban  neighborhoods  as  white  families 
of  a  similar  economic  level.  In  new  housing. 
A  larger  percentage  of  both  worklns-dass 
and  affiuent  black  people  will  live  in  de- 
segregated new  satellite  communities  with 
whites  of  the  same  economic  status.  Poor 
families,  both  black  and  white,  will  live 
largely  in  the  older  housing  and  apartments, 
with  a  small  percentage  in  new  homes  and 
apartments  and  In  new  satellite  com  muni* 
ties. 

High-rise  public  housing,  on  the  other 
hand,  should  be  reserved  exclusively  for 
adults — either  the  elderly  or  young  single  or 
married  people  without  families.  The  build- 
ings are  adequately  constructed  and  can  be 
utilized  in  much  the  same  way  as  luxury 
high-rise  apartments,  by  adults.  For  large 
families,  income  maintenance  might  permit 
them  to  buy  older  housing,  preferably  in  a 
neighborhood  with  good  schools,  or  provide 
a  much  more  suitable  environment  for  the 
children. 

This  approach  is  the  opposite  of  the  one 
we  are  now  pursuing.  We  have  for  some 
time  been  providing  new  housing  for  poor 
people  through  public  housing  projects  and 
for  the  relatively  affluent  through  govern- 
ment subsidies  for  single-family  homes.  In- 
stead, we  should  be  providing  new  housing 
for  middle-income  people  earning  between 
six  thousand  dollars  and  twelve  thousand 
dollars  a  year  and  allow  those  with  lower 
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Income  to  acquire  older  housing  thro  igh 
Income  maintenance.  People  wltb  Inca  nea 
over  twelve  thousand  dollars  can  afford  t  lelr 
own  bousing,  subsidized  as  at  pre  ent 
through  special  Income  tax  treatment  of 
home  ownership. 

What  has  been  proposed,  then,  Is  a  liur- 
polnt  program:  f 

Affirmative  action  to  enforce  antldlscilm- 
Inatlon  laws  through  P.H.A.,  V.A.,  and  ed- 
eral  savings  and  loan  association  lent  Ing 
policies  so  that  black  families  able  to  af  ord 
single-family  homes  can  move  to  the  subu  rbs. 

Housing  subsidies  for  middle-Income  ]  eo- 
ple  earning  between  six  thousand  dollars  md 
twelve  thousand  dollars  a  year  to  en  ,ble 
them  to  afford  new  housing  in  new  sate  lite 
communities. 

An  Income  maintenance  pix>gram  for  lo\  er- 
Income  people  so  that  they  may  be  abli  to 
purchase  suitable  older  housing. 

A  new  satellite  communities  program  of- 
fering housing  of  varying  price  range  1  t  a 
choice  of  black,  white,  or  racially  ml  ced 
neighborhoods. 

THZ   RIDOEN   COST   OV  STJBSmiXS 

The  federal  government  pours  at  least  en 
billion  dollars  a  year  In  direct  or  Indii  >ct 
subsidies  into  the  housing  market.  The  t  id- 
eral  budget  directly  allocates  approxlmawy 
four  to  five  billion  dollars  a  year  to  housi  og. 
Including  appropriations  for  urban  renei  tH, 
public  housing,  mortgage  loan  interest,  s  ib- 
sidy  programs,  etc.  This  figure,  however,  <i  aes 
not  Include  rent  payments  made  for  well  ue 
recipients,  which  are  Indirectly  financed  by 
the  federal  government  through  match  ng 
funds  to  the  states  ( in  New  York  City  al(  ne 
these  costs  amount  to  eight  hundred  thi  lU- 
sand  dollars  a  year) .  The  federal  bud  5et 
figure  also  does  not  Include  the  major  ben  iflt 
Involved  In  the  whole  system  of  P.H.A.  i  nd 
V.A.  mortgage  guaranties,  nor  does  It  ,n- 
clude  the  funds  supplied  by  the  savings  t  nd 
loan  associations,  which  have  financed  he 
large  portion  of  so-called  "private"  hous  ng 
development.  By  insuring  deposits  In  savl;  igs 
and  loans  and  requiring  them  to  Invest  th  sse 
funds  In  home  mortgages,  the  governmi  nt 
has  made  available  a  continuing  supply  of 
money  to  the  housing  market  at  a  lower  n- 
terest  rate  than  could  be  obtained  In  a  co  n- 
petltlve  money  market.  It  would  be  dlfflc  ilt 
to  calculate  the  extent  of  this  benefit. 

The  oiitstanding  mortgage  debt,  howev  ir, 
of  the  savings  and  loan  associations  excee  Is 
•160  bUIlon,  and  the  outstanding  P.HJV.  ai  id 
V.A  guaranties  represent  an  even  larg  sr 
amount.  If  the  Interest  differential  is  o  le 
percent,  the  benefit  involved  amounts  » 
more  than  three  billion  dollars  a  year.  T  te 
over-all  cost  to  the  government  of  Its  be  r- 
rowlngs  may  be  Increased  by  these  loans  ai  id 
guaranties,  but  to  a  degree  next  to  Impossll  le 
to  measure. 

To  these  subsidies  must  be  added  the  co  rt 
to  the  federal  government  of  the  loss  of  re  r- 
enues  deriving  from  its  tax  treatment  )f 
home  ownership.  The  deductions  allowed 
home  owners  for  mortgage  Interest  paymen  s 
and  real-estate  taxes  Is  another  form  of  sul  - 
sidy.  It  has  been  estimated  that,  In  1968.  tl  e 
deductions  for  mortgage  interest  reduced  re'  - 
enues  by  $1.6  billion,  and  those  for  properl  y 
taxes  caused  a  reduction  of  $1.4  billion.  It  s 
also  estimated  that  the  faUure  to  tax  tl  e 
value  of  occupying  a  home  (Imputed  income  ) 
reduced  revenues  by  four  billion  dollars.  Th  b 
total  revenue  lost  to  the  federal  govemmer  t 
by  special  tax  treatment  of  home  ownershl] , 
therefore,  amounts  to  some  seven  billion  dol  • 
lars  a  year,  or  more  than  the  total  amoun  ; 
In  the  federal  budget  earmarked  for  houslnj 
Perhaps  this  analysis  reflects  a  rather  ex. 
treme  point  of  view.  However,  If  we  were  t ) 
follow  the  example  of  the  Canadian  govern . 
ment,  which  does  not  tax  imputed  Income  bv  t 
does  not  allow  the  deduction  of  mortgag » 
Interest  or  of  property  taxes  either,  the  gat  i 
m  revenues  would  amount  to  three  bllUoi  i 
dollars  a  year. 
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Perhaps  an  example  will  darlfy  what  U 
meant  by  "Imputed  Income."  If  a  home  owner 
has  a  house  worth  thirty  thousand  dollars  on 
which  he  has  a  mortgage  of  twenty  thousand 
dollars  his  equity  Investment  Is  ten  thousand 
dollars.  If  that  investment  had  been  Invested 
Instead  at  eight  per  cent  interest.  It  would  be 
earning  eight  hundred  dollars  a  year  on  which 
a  taxpayer  in  the  forty-per-cent  bracket 
would  pay  $320  In  Income  taxes.  However,  the 
home  owner  has  a  return  on  bis  t«n- 
tbousand-doUar  Investment  of  the  privilege 
of  occupying  his  own  home,  for  which  he 
pays  no  tax.  This  annual  value  Is  known  aa 
"imputed  Income." 

The  Inequities  Involved  in  this  arrange- 
ment are  manifold.  Fcx-  example,  the  more  ex- 
pensive the  house  the  larger  the  tax  benefit 
of  home  ownership.  If  the  home  owner,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  to  decide  to  rent  his 
house  to  another  family,  he  would  have  to 
pay  income  tax  on  the  amount  by  which 
the  rent  received  exceeded  his  mortgage  pay- 
ments, operating  costs,  and  real-estate  taxes, 
except  for  the  special  tax  treatment  for  de- 
preciation of  real  estate,  which  In  the  early 
years  will  also  make  his  elght-hundred-dol- 
lar  to  one-thousand-dollar  return  on  his  in- 
vestment tax  free.  Instances  of  such  special 
tax  treatment  exist  throughout  the  tax  laws. 
The  investment  credit  for  new  plants  and 
equipment  is  a  comparable  example. 

My  aim  is  not  to  reform  the  tax  laws 
but  rather  to  emphasise  the  size  and  extent 
of  the  subsidies  available  to  home  owners 
and  landlords  In  the  form  of  tax  benefits  as 
compared  with  the  subsidies  for  moderate- 
income  housing,  where  a  three-per-cent  in- 
terest subsidy  on  a  alxteen-thousand-doUar 
mortgage  amounts  to  only  about  $480  a  year. 
Its  after-tax  value  to  a  taxpayer  in  the  forty- 
per-cent  bracket,  however,  Is  only  $193  a  year, 
or  considerably  less  than  the  subsidy  to  the 
home  owner  or  landlord  owning  more  ex- 
pensive property  In  the  example  above. 

It  Will  undoubtedly  take  a  major  effort  to 
organize  and  rationalize  the  whole  subsidy 
system  in  the  hotising  market.  I  am  not  sug- 
gesting that  we  do  away  with  Income  tax  de- 
ductions for  mortgage  interest  and  real- 
estate  taxes  or  for  depreciation.  I  am  rather 
suggesting  that  we  try  to  understand  their 
Impact  on  the  housing  market  and  make  sure 
that  comparable  subsidies  are  made  available 
to  lower-income  people  as  well. 

Unfortunately,  many  people  become  quite 
moralistic  when  subsidies  for  the  poor  are 
concerned  and  tend  to  worry  about  the  prob- 
lem of  cheating.  The  opportunity  to  cheat  is 
built  Into  many  of  our  housing  programs 
when  they  specify  minimum  income  levels. 
If  a  man's  family  is  likely  to  be  evicted  from 
its  a|>artment  when  his  Income  increases, 
he  Is  very  likely  either  to  avoid  making  more 
money  or  to  be  somewhat  uncommunicative 
about  the  fact  that  he  does.  Such  income 
limitations  should  be  abolished  in  satellite 
communities.  If  a  person  earning  more 
money  still  wishes  to  live  among  his  lower- 
income  neighbors,  he  should  be  encouraged 
to  do  so  for  the  sake  of  economic  heteroge- 
neity. If  he  goes  out  and  buys  a  home  or  rents 
a  more  exi>enslve  apartment,  he  Is  receiving 
another  kind  of  subsidy,  in  any  event.  Fur- 
thermore, eliminating  such  income  limita- 
tions will  aid  in  overcoming  racial  prejudice. 
Experience  has  shown  that  the  best  way  to 
encourage  desegregation  is  to  offer  a  bargain. 
Such  Integrated  developments  as  Prairie 
Shores  in  Chicago  and  St.  Francis  Square  in 
San  Francisco  have  largely  been  successful 
because  they  offered  well-designed  apart- 
ments at  a  little  less  money.  This  policy 
creates  a  waiting  list  of  potential  tenants 
who  are  more  concerned  with  getting  in  than 
they  are  with  who  lives  next  door. 

Of  the  ten  billion  dollars  that  the  federal 
government  is  spending  in  the  housing 
market,  a  large  portion  has  the  effect  of 
encouraging  white  home  ownership  in  the 
suburbs  and  public  bousing  for  black  peo- 
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pie  m  the  inner  olty.  In  oiher  words — 
whether  Infntlonally  or  ixK — It  has  rssulted 
in  Inoraa^Uag  aagragaMon.  U  w«  reaUy  were 
to  dedds  to  use  tbsss  funds  for  the  oppoalte 
goal,  we  ooiUd— within  a  decade  create 
many  desegregated  new  oommunltiee,  de- 
crease ovetxsowtUng  in  the  ghetto,  reduce 
the  pressure  on  its  adjoining  white  nelghbor- 
boods.  and  encourage  some  Uack  families  to 
move  Into  what  are  now  aU-whlte  suburban 


SpedlloaUy,  satellite  new  oonuntinltles 
shotdd  receive  a  priority  in  the  aUocatlon  of 
federal  subsidies  for  low-  and  moderate- 
Income  housing  In  order  to  make  It  poeslble 
for  everyone  who  works  in  the  new  commu- 
nity to  live  there.  Tlie  amount  of  subsidy 
should  vary  with  the  Income  of  the  home 
owner  or  renter,  so  that  no  more  than 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  his  Income  Is  required 
for  rent  or  mortgage  payments. 

K«w  coMmnnTT  opnom 
Why  should  we  buUd  satellite  new  com- 
munities? Why  not  cGQslder  a  low-  and 
moderate-Income  housing  program  In  subur- 
ban locations  Instead?  llie  fact  Is  that  the 
present  level  of  resistance  to  the  construction 
of  such  botiBlng  In  already  established  sub- 
urban areas  is  so  great  that  It  is  unlikely 
that  very  much  low-  and  moderate-income 
housing  will  be  built  there.  In  bypassing 
these  areas  and  creating  new  satellite  com- 
munities on  the  vacant  land  beyond,  the 
political  oppoeltlon  to  desegregation  Is  sig- 
nificantly reduced.  Furthermore,  building  in 
such  outlying  areas  where  vacant  land  la 
stUl  available  requires  a  scale  of  development 
for  roads,  sewer  and  water,  and  other  ameni- 
ties, at  least  on  the  level  of  the  planned  unit 
development  and  approaching  the  scale  of 
satellite  communities.  In  any  event. 

Most  of  the  advantages  of  new  communi- 
ties have  been  fully  described  elsewhere,  so 
only  a  brief  list  will  serve  our  purposes  here. 
New  communities  offer  options  for  living  In 
black,  white,  or  mixed  neighborhoods;  they 
can  provide  an  Integrated  school  system;  they 
c^en  up  opportunities  for  employment  In  the 
new  suburban  industrial  plants;  they  reduce 
automobile  traffic  by  allowing  people  to  live 
near  their  work,  thus  lessening  air  pollution 
and  the  drain  on  otir  diminishing  oil  re- 
sources. 

Certainly,  satellite  new  communities  pro- 
vide an  organizing  Idea  which  permits  the 
planning  needed  to  rationalize  our  transpor- 
tation systems  as  well  as  our  land  use.  Fur- 
thermore, only  In  satellite  new  communities 
will  It  be  possible  to  aggregate  the  housing 
market  efficiently  in  order  to  make  indus- 
trialized housing  feasible  while  their  higher 
density  would  permit  us  to  protect  the  en- 
vironment by  saving  land  and  preserving 
open  space.  Definite  financial  benefits  would 
result  from  federal  land  acquisition  for  new 
satellite  communities,  and  these  savings 
could  be  channeled  Into  housing  needed  to 
accommodate  population  growth  and  replace 
substandard  housing. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  influential  pro- 
ponents of  new  communities  have  called  for 
ten  new  cities  of  one  million  people  each 
and  one  hundred  new  towns  of  one  hundred 
thousand  each.  It  is  thought  that  a  popu- 
lation of  at  least  one  hundred  thousand  Is 
required  in  order  to  sustain  the  services 
necessary  to  a  self-sufficient  community. 
Satellite  new  communities,  however,  need  not 
be  self-sufficient  since  they  can  depend  on  the 
central  city  for  many  of  these  necessary  serv- 
ices. Consequently,  they  might  be  as  small  as 
eight  thousand  to  ten  thousand  people — I.e., 
neighborhood  size,  large  enough  to  sustain 
an  elementary  school,  community  center, 
nursery,  convenient  shopping  center,  service 
station,  recreational  facilities,  and  other  lo- 
cal amenities.  Such  neighborhoods  exist  in 
the  new  towns  of  Fftrsta  and  Valllngby,  near 
Stockholm,  and  in  Taplola.  outside  of 
Helsinki. 
These  are  largely  town-house  and  apart- 
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ment  communities  as  opposed  to  single- 
family  homes,  which  are  more  characteristic 
of  new  communities  In  the  United  States. 
If  one  of  the  purposes  of  satellite  new  com- 
munities Is  to  house  the  workers  employed 
by  outlying  industrlss.  they  will  hare  to  con- 
sist partly  of  town  houses  and  garden  apart- 
ments, since  only  persons  ^^ml^g  at  least 
ten  thousand  dollars  a  year  can  afford  new 
single-family  homes  in  the  northern  and 
western  United  States  at  today's  prices.  How- 
ever, these  town  houses  and  ^>artments 
coiild  be  sold  as  condominiums  rather  than 
rental  units,  if  ownership  Is  the  desired  goal. 

Though  satellite  new  communities  might, 
m  some  Instances,  consist  of  as  few  as  eight 
thousand  to  ten  thousand  people,  in  others 
larger  populations  are  desirable,  particularly 
if  desegregaUon  Is  our  goal.  Communities 
consisting  of  four  such  neighborhood  units, 
or  approximately  thirty-five  thousand  peo- 
ple, could  offer  a  choice  of  white,  black,  or 
Integrated  housing,  with  an  mtegrated  school 
system  as  well  as  other  commimlty  activities. 

Moreover,  a  satellite  new  community  of 
thlrty-flve  thousand  people  could  be  linked 
to  the  central  city  and  to  other  similar  com- 
munities by  mass  transportation.  This  be- 
comes even  more  feasible  if  the  town  houses 
and  apartments  are  centrally  located  near 
the  mass  transit  station  or  bus  stop,  with 
single-family  homes  surrounding  this  cen- 
tral core.  Such  concentration  of  population 
at  mass  transit  origins  and  destinations  is 
necessary  If  it  is  to  be  workable  at  all. 

Even  larger  satellite  new  communities  are 
possible,  though  It  Is  generally  true  that  the 
larger  the  community,  the  more  difficult  the 
land  acquisition  process.  Evanston,  nUnois, 
an  old  subiurban  community,  for  example, 
has  a  population  of  eighty  thousand  and  a 
school  system  which  is  integrated  without 
excessive  busing. 

In  metropolitan  areas  with  very  small  black 
populations,  like  Minneapolis  and  Seattle, 
other  means  of  desegregation  are  poeslble,  so 
that  satellite  new  communities  there  might 
be  as  small  as  eight  thousand  people.  In 
those  areas  with  large  black  populations 
where  desegregation  Is  a  primary  goal,  new 
communities  might  better  be  built  for  thhi^- 
flve  thousand  people  or  more. 

Very  little  land  Is  required  for  a  satellite 
new  CMnmunity  of  eight  thousand  to  ten 
thotiaand  people.  Three  thousand  dwelling 
onlts  at  a  modest  apartment  density  of 
twenty  units  to  the  acre  could  be  built  on 
only  150  acres  of  land.  An  additional  twenty 
acres  could  easily  accommodate  a  schocd, 
shopping  center,  and  other  oommtinlty  facili- 
ties. In  most  metropolitan  areas,  tracts  under 
two  hundred  acres  are  relatively  easy  to  as- 
semble. At  mixed  town  house  and  apartment 
density,  such  a  community  might  require 
four  hundred  acres;  if  four  such  neighbor- 
hoods are  Joined  together  to  create  a  com- 
munity of  thirty-five  thousand  people,  1,600 
acres  would  be  more  than  adequate.  Another 
four  hundred  acres  could  provide  space  for  a 
high  school,  additional  recreational  facilities, 
and  for  industrial  and  commercial  uses.  How- 
ever, in  most  metropolitan  areas  tracts  as 
large  as  two  thousand  acres  are  tisually  quite 
difficult  to  assemble.  In  most  places  the  gov- 
ernment's power  of  eminent  dc»naln  will  be 
necessary  to  assemble  the  land  for  satellite 
new  communities. 

A  community  of  forty  thousand  people  on 
two  thousand  acres  provides  a  density  of 
twenty  persons  to  the  acre.  The  city  of  Chi- 
cago (Including  all  of  the  land  devoted  to 
ofllces.  Industry,  commerce,  recreation,  and 
other  uses)  has  a  density  of  more  than 
seventy  persons  per  acre,  or  more  than  8.6 
times  as  dense.  Older  subtu-bs  of  Chicago,  like 
Berwyn,  Clceroo,  and  Evanston  also  have 
much  higher  densities,  i.e.,  thirty  persons  to 
the  acre,  with  mixed  residences  including 
single-famUy  homes,  duplexes  town  bouses, 
and  iH;>artments.  Even  some  of  the  newer 
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subdivisions  built  since  World  War  II  and 
consisting  entirely  of  single-family  hmnee 
have  similar  densities. 

The  lower  density  of  twenty  persons  per 
acre  has  been  choeen  to  demonstrate  that, 
even  at  this  low  density,  only  one  million 
acres  of  land  will  be  needed  for  a  sateUite 
new  communities  program  accommodating 
half  of  the  expected  growth  In  selected  met- 
ropolitan areas  during  the  next  thirty  years. 
The  cost  of  acquiring  this  land  at  three 
thousand  dollars  per  acre  (the  land  for  both 
Beaton  and  Columbia  was  purchased  for 
about  $1,600  an  acre)  is  only  three  bllUon 
dollars.  So,  If  we  buUd  at  higher  densities, 
less  land  and  less  money  will  be  required; 
If  the  land  can  be  purchased  for  less  than 
three  thousand  d(dlara  an  acre,  a  further  sav- 
ing can  be  obtained. 

Half  the  expected  population  growth  be- 
tween 1970  and  the  year  aoOO  in  thirty-eight 
selected  metropolitan  areas  amounts  to 
twenty-one  million  people.  These  selected 
metropolitan  areas  account  for  over  eighty- 
five  percent  of  the  population,  eighty-seven 
percent  of  the  black  population,  and  ninety 
percent  of  the  population  growth  In  all  met- 
ropolitan areas  of  over  five  himdred  thou- 
sand people.  A  more  modest  but  more  con- 
centrated program  involving  twenty-four  se- 
lected metropolitan  areas  would  account  for 
seventy-two  percent  of  the  population, 
eighty-three  percent  of  the  black  popula- 
tion, and  seventy-two  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation growth  In  metropolitan  areas  of  over 
five  hundred  thousand  people.  These,  then, 
are  the  metropolitan  areas  with  the  greatest 
degree  of  segregation,  the  greatest  pressure 
on  the  environment,  and  the  greatest  prob- 
lems  resulting   from  size. 

The  more  modest  program  would  require 
eight  hundred  thousand  acres  in  these  se- 
lected areas  for  new  satellite  communities. 
This  land  could  be  acquired  for  less  than 
lajS  billion  spent  once,  as  opposed  to  the 
federal  government's  annual  expenditure, 
both  direct  and  mdirect,  of  ten  billion  dol- 
lars for  housing. 

LAND   ACQinsmON 

I  have  suggested  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. In  cooperation  with  state  agen- 
cies, acquire  one  million  acres  of  land  In 
certain  metropolitan  areas  for  satellite  new 
communities.  In  addition  to  the  value  of 
early  land  acquisition  to  a  satellite  new  com- 
mtinlties  program,  the  estimated  three  bil- 
lion dollars  required  for  this  Investment 
could  be  expected  to  yield  a  profit  to  the 
government. 

Private  land  acquisition  for  new  com- 
munity develoiHnent  can  presently  be 
financed  through  federal  loan  guarantiee.  It 
appears  that  a  number  of  such  projects  will 
be  undertaken  if  only  as  a  result  of  the  rather 
favorable  terms  offered.  The  major  flaw  in 
this  approach  Is  that  the  land  best  suited  to 
the  development  of  new  communities  is  sel- 
dom available  under  a  single  ownership  and 
cannot  be  assembled  without  Invoking  the 
government's  power  of  eminent  domain.  Con- 
sequently, many  of  these  new  communities 
Will  not  be  located  where  they  are  most 
needed.  Moreover,  piecemeal  new  community 
development  competes  with  ordinary  subdi- 
vision development,  which  makes  desegrega- 
tion difficult. 

A  bcdder  strategy  is  needed.  If  the  federal 
government  were  Immediately  to  acquire  the 
land  required  for  new  satellite  communities, 
many  of  the  worst  fears  wotUd  be  allayed.  As 
David  Rockefeller  notes,  a  federal  agency 
with  "powers  for  planning  and  obtaining 
sites  for  new  towns"  might  "perhaps  pro- 
vide guidance  In  terms  of  national  land  use 
planning."  Whether  the  federal  agmcy  In- 
vtHved  Is  part  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
government  or  is  a  separate  entity  altogether, 
such  as  the  T.VJL  (which  I  tend  to  prefer) , 
the  land  should  Initially  be  acquired  and 
owned  by  that  agency.  When  land  is  privately 
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owned,  local  sonlng  and  building  codes 
hamstring  the  development  of  new  com- 
munities. This  problem,  however,  tends  to 
disappear  v^en  the  new  satellite  community 
Is  part  of  a  federal  "enclave." 

Uxai.  authorities,  of  course,  should  be  In- 
v<Aved  in  the  process  at  planning  the  loca- 
tion of  new  commumtles.  Pertiaps  the  best 
agency  fw  coordinating  local  with  area-wide 
plaimlng  is  the  metropolitan  area  planning 
authority,  which  exists  in  nearly  every  ma- 
jor metzt^mutan  area.  In  the  Chicago  area, 
for  example,  most  federal  grants  to  munld- 
paUUes  m  northern  Illinois  must  first  be  ap- 
proved l»y  the  Northeast  nilnols  Planning 
OMnmlsslon  In  order  to  show  compliance 
with  the  commission's  guidelines. 

■nie  profits  to  be  made  from  a  land  acqui- 
sition program  can  accrue  to  the  public's 
benefit.  Private  real-estate  Investots  now 
reap  the  profits  from  Increased  land  values 
created  by  public  construction  of  subways, 
bridges,  roads,  airports,  sewer  plants,  and 
other  public  utlllUes.  Advance  knowledge  of 
highway  Interchanges  creates  Instant  fcr- 
tunes  in  reel  estate.  If  land  value  profits 
created  by  public  expenditures  are  recap- 
tured for  the  public  benefit,  they  can  be  re- 
invested m  various  sspects  of  new  commu- 
nity development.  In  Kngland.  for  example, 
land  Investments  for  new  towns  have  nearly 
aU  been  profitable  for  the  government,  al- 
though private  investors  in  this  country 
might  expect  a  higher  return. 

The  actual  development  of  new  communl- 
«ee,  unlike  land  acquisition,  should  be  ac- 
complished by  private  developers  rather  than 
by  the  government.  Urban-renewal  proce- 
dures mi^t  serve  as  a  model  here,  although 
we  might  experiment  with  other  mixtures  of 
government  and  private  responsibility.  Land 
for  urban  renewal  U  acquired  by  a  pubUc 
agency  which  also  plans  the  major  streets, 
public  utUlties,  and  land  uses.  Parcels  of  land 
are  then  sold  to  private  devel<^)er8.  In  this 
case,  there  is  usually  a  write-down  on  the 
land  because  these  projects  are  generally 
undertaken  in  depressed  areas,  while  in  the 
case  of  new  satellite  communlUes,  the  land 
could  be  rescdd  at  a  profit. 

Of  course,  there  is  more  to  a  new  com- 
munity program  than  buying  the  land.  Roads 
and  streets,  sewers,  water,  and  other  utilities 
must  be  provided.  While  the  Und  Itself  may 
cost  less  than  three  thousand  dollars  per 
acre,  the  infrastructiuv  (roads,  streets,  utili- 
ties, etc.)  for  such  a  project  might  well  cost 
as  much  as  fifteen  thousand  dollars  per  acre. 
This  expenditure,  however,  is  not  entirely 
made  at  the  beginning  of  the  project  smoe 
only  major  roads,  storm  water  Interceptors, 
and  part  of  the  sewage  treatment  plant  must 
be  InstaUed  then.  Perhaps  five  thousand  dol- 
lars per  acre  would  be  a  more  realistic  figure 
to  represent  the  primary  Investment  in  the 
Infrastructure.  The  balance  can  ordinarily  be 
Iffovlded  by  land  sales.  The  pomt  is  that 
theee  particular  expenses  will  have  to  be  met 
in  any  event  If  the  land  is  to  be  developed 
at  all.  State  and  local  governments  ordinarily 
bear  the  burden  of  these  expenditures,  which 
are  more  coetly  for  ordinary  subdivision  than 
for  new  community  development.  There  is  no 
reason  why  these  expenses  should  not  be 
shared  by  the  private  developer  to  whom  the 
land  is  sold,  perhaps  with  loans  guaranteed 
under  the  New  Ccnununltles  Act. 

Urban  land  values  have  Increased  more 
than  four  hundred  per  cent  within  the  last 
twenty  years.  A  single-family  lot  which  sold 
for  one  thousand  dollars  in  i960  cost  over 
five  thousand  dollars  in  1970.  This  increase 
Is  greater  by  far  than  the  Increase  in  the  cost 
of  living  In  general  and  greater  even  than  the 
Increase  In  building  costs  themselves.  Prop- 
erty located  land  Is  a  \inique  form  of  mo- 
nopoly: the  supply  Is  limited,  and  Increased 
demand  sends  prices  soaring.  If  the  land  Is 
aeqtilred  by  a  governmental  agency,  however, 
the  proflts— as  explained  above— will  accrue 
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to  th0  public  or  b«  uaed  for  furtbar  p0W 
oommunlty  deTSlopment. 

Numerous  federal  and  state  agendfla  ^ 
ently  are  Involved  In  the  planning  of  rftadi 
and  utilities.  The  federal  government,  m  yn- 
over.  Is  financing  the  acquisition  of  <  pen 
lands.  It  would  seem  to  be  highly  desli  kble 
to  coordinate  all  these  various  efforti ,  so 
that  planning  for  roads,  mass  transit  syst  )ms, 
sewers,  and  water  can  coincide  with  and 
acquisition  for  new  satellite  commui  Itles 
and  thereby  guide  the  growth  of  our  ni  tro- 
polltan  areas. 

A  final  and  singularly  important  r«  won 
for  suggesting  that  land  be  acquired  no  ft  by 
the  federal  government  Is  to  establish  the 
credibility  of  the  new  communities  proiram. 
People  need  tangible  evidence  that  we  Ictu- 
ally  do  have  a  national  commitment  t<\  de- 
segregated new  communities.  In  the  bullllng 
Industry,  announcements  of  new  projectaare 
generally  credible  only  when  the  bul  der 
owns  the  land. 

I  believe  that  the  land  for  satellite  i  ew 
communities  should  be  acquired  In  the  ai  sas 
next  to  be  developed  In  our  fastest  grow  ng 
metropolitan  areas.  This  belief  Is  ba  led 
upon  the  judgment  that  these  are  the  pla  i^es 
where  desegregated  new  communities  tre 
most  necessary,  and  also  that  these  are  .he 
areas  where  population  growth  will  oc  ;ur 
anyway.  The  Nixon  Administration,  however, 
has  proposed  a  very  different  policy. 

In  July  of  1970.  the  President's  National 
QoBls  Research  staff  Issued  a  report  entitled 
"Toward  Balanced  Growth — Quantity  with 
Quality."  In  effect.  It  reconunended  that  poth 
the  government  and  the  private  sector  ' 
vene  in  order  to  change  the  pattern  of  ; 
latlon  settlement  and  prevent  the  fu^ 
growth  of  megalopolis.  The  Nixon  A<J 
Lstratlon  has  thus  called  for  the  concej 
tlon  of  resources  to  bolster  urban  gr 
centers  by  Improving  employment  opporl 
ties  and  providing  professional  service 
regions  of  limited  growth. 

While  federal  assistance  and  Intervention 
In  the  development  of  urban  growth  cer  ters 
may  be  desirable,  as  a  substitute  for  a  na- 
tional urban  policy  It  Is  sheer  disaster.  1  Iven 
If  migration  to  the  cities  continues,  the 
Influx  will  progressively  dwindle.  Since  i  nas- 
slve  migration  Is  already  coming  to  an  end, 
the  plan  for  urban  growth  centers  act  lally 
comes  too  late.  Moreover,  It  Is  simply  not 
possible  to  keep  the  largest  metropo  It&n 
areas  from  growing  without  overhauUni  the 
entire  economic  distribution  system,  and 
the  cost  of  such  an  enterprise  woulc  far 
outweigh  the  benefits.  Major  metropc  itan 
areas  will  continue  to  grow  for  the  ame 
reasons  that  they  have  grown  In  the  jast, 
and  Industries  will  keep  on  locating  oi  the 
outskirts  of  such  cities  In  order  to  i  erve 
their  markets  and  attract  labor  for  heir 
plants  and  warehouses.  The  situation  i  lust 
be  quite  exceptional  If  an  Industry  decld  «  to 
locate  In  an  urban  growth  center  In  1  Ken- 
tucky In  order  to  serve  a  market  In  Chi  ago. 

The  large  metropolitan  areas  will  also  »n- 
tlnue  to  remain  the  centers  of  the  booi  n  In 
otBce  buildings.  Office  jobs  In  the  New  '  Tork 
area  are  expected  to  almost  double  by  the 
year  2000  and  to  Increase  2.5  times  throi  igh- 
out  the  country  as  a  whole  between  1966 
and  the  end  of  the  centiu^.  It  Is  remarl  able 
that,  though  the  twenty-four  largest  m(  tro- 
polltan  areas  contain  only  thirty-four  per- 
cent of  the  nation's  total  population,  ;bey 
provide  sixty-five  percent  of  all  Its  ( Rice 
jobs — and  this  percentage  Is  expectec  to 
decline  only  slightly.  In  spite  of  government 
Intervention  to  promote  urban  growth  den- 
ters.  The  number  of  white-collar  Jobs  first 
began  moving  ahead  of  blue-collar  job  i  In 
the  mld-nlneteen  fifties,  and  It  Is  expe  ;ted 
that  they  will  exceed  all  other  forms  of  em- 
ployment by  1980.  Finally,  metropolitan  i  reas 
win  continue  to  grow,  even  without  slg  ilfl- 
cant  migration,  by  the  normal  process  ol  the 
birth  of  children  to  the  residents.  Sex  ring 
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these  children  and  their  families  will  be  a 
motivational  factor  in  the  choice  of  location 
for  many  "service"  industries. 

If  this  Is  the  real  significance  of  metropoli- 
tan areas,  then  we  must  treat  as  command- 
able  but,  perhaps,  futile  attempt  by  the 
Administration  to  redistribute  the  popula- 
tion away  from  major  metropolitan  areas. 
Certainly,  whenever  possible,  government  of- 
fices, universities,  defense  contracts,  etc.. 
should  be  used  to  aid  underdeveloped  areas 
m  the  United  States.  This  Is  simply  a  matter 
of  not  Increasing  congestion  In  built-up 
metropolitan  areas.  But  to  assume  that  any 
such  effort  can  maJte  a  significant  difference 
Is  a  misconception.  Whenever  we  encourage 
new  cities  In  the  prairies  or  urban  growth 
centers  or  further  growth  In  metropolitan 
areas  of  less  than  five  hundred  thousand 
people  will  have  very  little  Impact  on  such 
metropolitan  areas  as  New  York.  Los  Angeles, 
and  Chicago,  which  will  all  continue  to  grow. 

Similar  considerations  preclude  the  build- 
ing of  many  new  cities  In  the  prairies.  It  Is 
possible  to  build  a  few.  perhaps,  and  this 
effort  might  be  encouraged.  In  locations 
where  a  new  university  or  federal  Installation 
provides  an  economic  base  for  such  an  Inde- 
pendent new  town  as  an  experiment  In  new 
technology.  However,  In  the  main,  no  cost 
benefit  analysis  can  justify  the  federal  gov- 
ernment's Intervention  except  where  the 
action  already  Is — I.e..  In  the  areas  to  be 
developed  during  the  next  three  decades  on 
the  outer  fringes  of  the  suburbs  now  encir- 
cling the  major  metropolitan  areas.  After 
these  areas  have  been  developed  with  satellite 
new  communities,  we  can  consider  the  crea- 
tion of  "new  towns-ln-town"  on  the  vacated 
inner-city  land  which  will  become  available, 
to  replace  substandard  housing  no  longer 
needed  In  the  ghetto. 

Some  people  give  the  term  "urban  growth 
center"  a  different  meaning.  They  talk.  In- 
stead, about  adding  to  existing  satellite  old 
communities,  of  which  Aurora,  Elgin.  JoUet. 
and  Waukegan  are  examples  in  the  Chicago 
area.  This  concept  has  some  merit.  There  la 
no  reason  why  these  old  satellite  communi- 
ties should  not  be  enlarged,  provided  that  a 
desegregation  program  Is  an  Integral  part  of 
the  plan. 

POPULATION  OaoWTR  AND  BOTTSINO  8T7PPLT 

It  Is  argued  that  even  If  some  twenty  mil- 
lion people  lived  In  "new  towns"  they  would 
represent  such  a  small  percentage  of  the 
population  as  not  to  be  significant.  The  1970 
census  shows,  however,  that  twenty  million 
people  constitute  more  than  half  the  total 
population  growth  expected  between  now  and 
the  year  2000  in  the  metropolitan  areas  with 
the  worst  problems.  A  program  of  properly 
located  new  satellite  communities  to  house 
this  anticipated  growth  in  the  metropolitan 
areas  where  it  is  expected  to  occur  would  cer- 
tainly have  a  major  Impact. 

It  was  one  anticipated  that  the  population 
would  double  between  1960  and  the  end  of 
the  centiuy.  The  Nixon  Administration,  how- 
ever, has  been  talking  about  a  slow  rate  of 
growth,  while  Congress  places  the  figure  for 
population  growth  between  1970  and  the  year 
2000  at  only  seventy-five  million  people.  An- 
thony Downs  believes  that  the  1970  census 
data  Indicate  that  an  increase  of  fifty  to  sixty 
million  is  a  more  realistic  figure,  and  esti- 
mates that  most  of  this  growth  will  occur 
during  the  earlier  portion  of  this  30-year 
period,  with  a  point  of  zero  population  growth 
reached  well  before  the  turn  of  the  century. 
My  own  calculations  are  based  upon  an  In- 
crease of  seventy  million  people  between  1970 
and  the  year  2000. 

The  birth  rate  is  still  declining,  as  It  has 
since  1957.  with  a  consequent  lowering 
of  the  estimates  of  future  population  growth. 
Nevertheless,  large  numbers  of  post-World 
War  n  babies  are  now  producing  children  of 
their  own  and  will  probably  cause  the  popu- 
lation to  increase  over  the  next  two  decades — 
even  If  they  have  proportionately  fewer  chll- 
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dren  than  previous  generations  bad.  In  ad- 
dition, we  gain  some  four  hundred  thousand 
persons  each  year  through  Immigration. 
Whether  the  population  will  begin  to  stabil- 
ize after  this  latest  wave  of  new  families  de- 
pends largely  upon  what  people  believe  about 
how  many  children  they  should  have.  A 
stable  population  within  the  next  thirty  years 
could  have  enormous  economic  and  social  Im- 
plications well  beyond  the  scope  of  this  anal- 
ysis. At  any  rate,  an  increase  of  seventy  mil- 
lion people  in  a  30-year  period  is  a  reason- 
ably manageable  figure,  as  compared  to  ear- 
lier estimates  of  150  to  180  million. 

Based  on  the  larger  projections  of  popula- 
tion growth,  the  Kaiser  Commission  estab- 
lished In  1968  a  goal  of  twenty-six  million 
new  housing  units  to  be  built  over  the  next 
10  years.  I  believe  that  this  goal  Is  excessive. 
It  was  officially  adopted  during  the  Johnson 
Administration  and  has  become  the  basis  for 
the  housing  poUcy  of  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion. This  goal  Is  based  upon  estimates  of 
the  number  of  new  household  formations, 
housing  units  required  to  replace  substand- 
ard units,  and  units  scheduled  for  demolition. 
Though  the  Administration's  goal  is  based 
on  too  high  an  original  estimate  of  future 
population  growth,  the  error  Is  partially  offset 
by  the  fact  that  there  are  perhaps  ten  to 
twelve  million  households  that  we  could  con- 
sider Inadequately  housed,  even  though  only 
six  million  dwellings  would  be  classified  as 
"substandard"  by  the  offlcUl  definition  of  the 
tT.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Moreover,  If  the 
rate  of  abandonments  continues  to  Increase 
as  it  has  In  recent  years,  we  may  need  still 
more  replacement  imlts  than  heretofore  anti- 
cipated. As  a  recent  study  of  rental  housing 
In  New  Tork  City  points  out: 

"The  Increase  In  the  number  of  housing 
units  withdrawn  from  use  since  1965  has 
been  startling.  During  the  early  nlneteen- 
slxtlee.  roughly  fifteen  thousand  units  were 
annually  removed  from  the  active  housing 
stock  for  reasons  other  than  their  demoli- 
tion to  make  way  for  new  construction.  In 
the  period  1965  to  1967,  the  aimual  average 
rose  to  thirty-eight  thousand  units.  These 
recent  losses  have  not  been  confined  to  the 
worst  part  of  the  stock,  as  la  usually  the 
case." 

It  Is  obvious  that  there  are  numerous  un- 
certainties inherent  In  such  projections.  For 
example,  the  number  of  new  units  required 
each  year  will  depend  partly  on  how  fast 
we  want  to  rtlnUnate  substandard  housing. 
In  addition,  these  projections  must  take  into 
account  the  Increased  vacancy  rate  neces- 
sitated by  the  Increasing  mobility  of  the 
population.  Since  I  believe  that  all  these 
considerations  are  Important.  I  would  prefer 
to  ohooee  the  higher  rather  than  the  lower 
goal,  while  recognizing  that — if  we  conceive 
the  timetable  for  eradicating  the  inadequate 
housing  supply  as  fifteen  rather  than  ten 
years — a  lower  rate  of  production  would  be 
adequate. 

In  spite  of  all  these  conElder&tlons,  a  goal 
of  2,600,000  new  housing  units  each  year 
seems  excessive  in  relation  to  a  population 
growth  of  seventy  million  people  in  a  period 
of  thirty  years.  Even  taking  Into  account  the 
replacement  of  Inadequate  housing,  an  In- 
creased vacancy  rate,  and  the  trend  toward 
more  abandonments,  we  should  require  no 
more  than  forty  to  forty-five  million  new 
units  In  the  next  thirty  years,  or  an  aver- 
age of  at  most  one  and  a  half  million  units 
a  year.  If  we  build  two  million  units  a  year 
for  the  next  ten  years  to  replace  substandard 
housing,  the  rate  might  drop  off  to  approxi- 
mately one  million  to  1,500.000  per  year  for 
the  remainder  of  the  period.  If  the  building 
industry  makes  the  attempt  to  gear  up  for 
the  Kaiser  Commission's  2.600.000  units  per 
year,  on  the  other  hand,  serious  discon- 
tinuity will  result  later.  A  rate  of  two  million 
new  units  a  year,  therefore,  seems  a  more 
appropriate  goal. 

The  building  industry  Is  now  producing  two 
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million  bousing  units  a  year,  if  we  include 
mobile  homes,  so  Its  present  capacity  is  not 
the  problem.  The  rapidly  shrinking  aupplj 
of  construction  labor,  however,  Is  serious 
enough  to  cause  an  eventual  decline  In  pro- 
duction. Construction  wages,  as  a  result  of 
the  declining  labor  supply,  are  rising  faster 
than  those  In  almost  any  other  sector  of 
our  generally  inflationary  eoon<»ny,  and  the 
cost  of  housing  has  subsequently  risen  very 
rapidly.  Though  construction  unions  have 
been  largely  successful  In  minimizing  minor- 
ity participation,  black  labor,  nevertheless, 
represents  the  only  major  labor  pool  left  un- 
tapped; It  Is  bound  to  become  an  Indispens- 
able component  of  any  real  solution  to  the 
problems  of  the  Industry.  Olven  the  govern- 
ment's "Operation  Breakthrough"  program, 
which  was  designed  to  encourage  the  in- 
dustrialization of  housing  production,  It  is 
possible  that  the  major  thrust  of  black  entry 
Into  the  construction  Industry  will  be 
through  the  factory  rather  than  In  the  field. 

The  most  serious  constraint,  however.  In 
the  maintenance  of  adequate  housing  pro- 
duction has  been  the  erratic  fluctuations  of 
"tight"  and  "loose"  money.  During  periods 
of  "tight"  money,  other  Industries  tend  to 
attract  a  larger  share  of  available  Invest- 
ment capital  than  does  housing  construc- 
tion. The  production  of  housing,  therefore, 
falls  off  drastically  until  a  period  of  "loose" 
money  causes  It  to  spurt  suddenly  ahead. 
While  the  federal  government's  policy  of  In- 
creasing the  flow  of  money  to  the  savings  and 
loan  associations  and  Into  subsidized  hous- 
ing programs  does  manage  to  smooth  out 
these  periodic  fluctuations  to  some  extent, 
a  perceptive  new  approach  tor  providing  fresh 
capital  to  the  hoiislng  Industry  will  be  neces- 
sary before  these  problems  are  entirely  solved. 
Certainly,  industry  cannot  be  expected  to  In- 
vest substantial  cf^iltal  In  Industrialized 
housing  until  it  is  convinced  that  the  de- 
mand for  its  product  wUl  not  vary  widely 
from  year  to  year. 

The  excessively  high  projections  of  future 
peculation  growth  have  not  only  led  to 
erroneous  estimates  of  the  demand  for 
housing  but  to  the  concept  of  "megalopolis" 
as  well.  This  concept,  while  useful  for  some 
purposes,  has  had  the  negative  effect  of 
raising  the  false  specter  of  an  America  run- 
ning out  of  land.  The  megalc^wlis  known  as 
the  Atlantic  Region  which  stretches  from 
Massachusetts  to  Virginia  includes  the  cities 
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ot  Boston.  New  Y<»k.  Philadelphia.  Balti- 
more, and  Washington  (or  five  of  the  four- 
teen metrofwlitan  areas  with  populations 
over  two  million)  and  contains  some  thirty- 
five  million  people.  Other  megalopdes  are  the 
Lower  Great  Lakes,  Region,  the  California 
Region,  and  the  Florida  Peninsula. 

This  situation  soimds  rather  alarming 
unless  two  additional  facts  are  also  taken 
into  consideration:  there  Is  nc  other  Identi- 
fiable urban  region  In  this  country  that  will 
exceed  even  six  million  by  the  year  2000,  and 
none  of  these  so-called  megalopoles  are 
actiially  running  out  of  open  space.  It  Is  not 
even  accurate  to  refer  to  "San-San."  as  the 
California  Region  is  sometimes  called  (San 
Francisco  to  San  Diego),  since  a  large 
amount  of  open  country  still  exists  in  that 
region  between  the  mountains  and  the  coast 
that  could  not  possibly  be  filled  up  by  the 
year  2000.  Similarly,  the  concept  of  a  "Lower 
Great  Lakes  Region"  assumes  a  continuous 
urban  belt  between  Detroit  and  Chicago. 
Though  the  towns  of  Kalamazoo,  Jackson, 
and  Battle  Creek  are  certainly  growing,  an 
automobile  trip  on  route  1-94,  connecting 
Chicago  and  Detroit,  clearly  shows  that  there 
are  still  miles  and  miles  of  undeveloped 
farmland  along  that  stretch.  Florida,  of 
course,  still  has  its  share  of  everglades,  the 
palmetto  scrub,   and   orange   groves. 

The  Idea  that  we  are  running  out  of  land  Is 
patently  not  true.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  far  more  serious  threats  to  urban  life 
which  require  Immediate  attention.  Both 
automobile  ownership  and  consumption  of 
electrical  energy  and  fossil  fuel  Is  increasing 
at  a  much  faster  rate  than  the  population 
as  a  whole.  The  concentration  of  people  In 
megalopoles  means  a  concentration  of  con- 
sumers whose  capacity  for  constunption  is 
potentially  very  much  greater  than  its  pres- 
ent level.  If  we  are  successful  in  raising  the 
Incomes  of  people  now  Improverlshed  In 
inner-city  ghettos  and  they  too  become  con- 
sumers of  automobiles,  ranges,  air  con- 
ditioning equipment,  and  other  accounter- 
ments  promised  them  as  part  of  the  "good 
life,"  the  problem  will  b^gln  to  take  on 
very  serious  dimensions.  Thus,  while  avail- 
ability of  land  may  not  pose  a  real  threat, 
air  and  water  pollution,  depletion  of  our 
oil  resources,  and  the  disposal  of  waste  heat 
emerge  as  possibly  the  most  ominous  con- 
sequences of  the  growing  concentration  of 
people  In  megalopoles. 

Similarly,  there  Is  an  enormous  pressure  to 
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develop  ocean  shores,  lake  frontage,  woods, 
and  other  natural  resources  outside  the  cities 
which  wUl  Intensify  as  the  society  becomes 
more  affluent.  The  real  danger  highHg^t^ 
by  the  concept  of  megalopolis  is  not  that  we 
will  nm  out  of  land  but  that  we  might  nm 
out  of  clean  air,  water,  and  natural  resources. 
carncAL  takcxt  akkas 

The  1970  census  data  not  only  Indicate  that 
previous  population  growth  estimates  and 
required  housing  units  have  been  greatly  ex- 
aggerated, they  also  show  that  a  large  per- 
centage of  that  growth  as  well  as  a  large 
percentage  of  the  black  population  Is  con- 
centrated in  a  few  metropolitan  areas.  If  we 
rank  metropolitan  areas  according  to  size, 
growth,  and  black  populations,  we  can  then 
begin  to  establish  some  criteria  for  deciding 
which  of  these  areas  requires  the  most  urgent 
attention,  for  which  satellite  new  communi- 
ties offer  solution.  It  will  also  enable  us  to 
suggest  the  kinds  of  satellite  communities 
needed  and  to  estimate  the  amount  of  land 
required  for  these  new  communities. 

Writers  from  each  of  the  American  regions 
tend  to  project  the  problems  of  their  own 
area  onto  the  country  as  a  whole.  The  par- 
ticular problems  besetting  New  York  and  Los 
Angeles,  for  example,  are  often  described  as 
though  they  were  typical  of  the  entire 
country.  I  suggest  rather  that  New  York  and 
Los  Angeles  are  unique.  Cities  like  Chicago, 
PhUadelphla.  Detroit,  and  Baltimore  require 
a  different  kind  of  approach.  Smaller  met- 
ropoUtan  areas  with  fewer  black  people  and 
less  population  growth  can  utilize  other 
strategies  more  appropriate  to  their  needs. 

The  census  defines  a  place  as  "urban"  If 
It  has  a  population  of  flfty  thousand  or  more 
people.  A  town  of  flfty  thousand  does  not 
usually  have  an  "lu-ban  crisis,"  as  the  term 
Is  normally  used,  or  share  the  problems  of 
cities  like  Chicago  and  Cleveland.  To  use  the 
term  "urban"  for  such  places  sometimes  mis- 
leads people  Into  enlarging  the  scope  of  the 
urban  problem.  In  fact,  if  we  limit  our  at- 
tention to  cities  with  populations  in  excess 
of  five  hundred  thousand,  we  will  still  find 
many  metropolitan  areas  that  neither  mani- 
fest the  problems  nor  require  the  solutions, 
discussed  here.  Smaller  metropolitan  areas 
may  need  a  strategy  for  desegregation  or 
suffer  from  various  other  urban  ills,  but  the 
scale  of  these  problems  Is  too  small  to  war- 
rant the  construction  of  satellite  new  com- 
munities. 
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23,000 

118,000 

105,000 
35,000 


4.8 

18.5 

4.7 
16.8 

7.6 
30.  S 
23.8 
ia7 
36.9 
19.9 
42.0 

7.8 
13.8 
31.3 
17.5 
27.9 
13.7 
10.  S 
.7 
29.7 

1.2 

l.S 
19.6 

9.9 
11.3 
21.7 

8.5 
22.3 
42.0 
43.6 


103,041,000       13,397,000 


13.0       88,059,000       45,681,000       10,820,000 


23.7 


Chart  I  lists  those  metropolitan  area;  In 
the  United  States  with  populations  which  ex- 
ceeded five  hundred  thousand  in  1970,  ran  ked 
according  to  population  size.  Cities  like  1  lew 
York,  Newark,  and  other  New  Jersey  cl  ilea 
have  been  grouped  together  In  a  single  o  et- 
ropoUtan  area,  as  has  Loe  Angeles,  Anah  !lm 
etc.,  and  Chicago,  Oary,  and  East  Chlci  «o. 
These  are  actually  unified  metropolitan  aj  eas 
and  are  treated  as  such  for  purposes  of  bis 
chart,  though  the  census,  for  other  reaa  ns, 
lists  them  separately. 

A  look  at  the  chart  shows  the  concern  ra- 
tion of  urban  population  in  a  relatively  'ew 
large  metropolitan  areas  and  an  even  del  aer 
concentration  of  the  black  population,  for 
example,  sixty-nine  million  Americans  bow 
live  In  the  fourteen  metropolitan  areas  1 1th 
populations  of  i4>proxlmately  two  mllUoi  i  or 
more;  eighty-two  million  live  In  cities  i  iver 
a  million;  more  than  eleven  million  of  tl  lese 
eighty-two  are  black  and  nine  of  that  el<  ren 
live  in  central  cities.  103  million  Amerl<  ana 
live  In  metropolitan  areas  with  populat  ons 
over  five  hundred  thousand,  thirteen  mil  Ion 
of  these  "urban"  dwellers  are  black,  and  (  nly 
two  of  the  thirteen  million  live  In  the  sul  ur- 
ban areas  surrounding  the  central  cities. 

Those  cities  most  In  need  of  desegrega  ;lon 
can  also  be  Identified  from  the  chart.  It  In- 
dicates that,  though  a  high  proportion  ol  the 
vtrban  black  population  resides  In  a  few  I  irge 
northern  and  western  metropolitan  aieas, 
some  smaller  southern  cities  like  Mem]  his, 
Birmingham,  New  Orleans,  and  NorfoU  all 
have  a  very  large  proportion  of  black  i  esl- 
dents.  These  cities  have  their  own  dlst  net 
problems  (and  opportunities)  and  req  lire 
some  special  attention. 

The  metropolitan  areas  listed  on  the  cl  lart 
may  also  be  ranked  according  to  size  of 
growth  between  1960  and  1970.  It  can  be 
projected  that  perhaps  forty  to  fifty  mill  Ion 
people  win  be  added  to  these  metropoll  «n 
areas  during  the  next  thirty  years.  Of  cou  -se. 
It  la  one  thing  If  an  area  of  a  million  pet  pie 
Increases  by  thirty  per  cent  and  becom<  s  a 
city  of  1,300,000;  It  Is  quite  another  1 1  a 
metropolitan  area  like  Los  Angeles  growi  at 
a  Blower  rate,  but  expands  Its  populatloi  by 
two  million  people.  Even  If  a  metropoll  tan 
area  of  five  hundred  thousand  doubles  In  ilz« 
It  will  still  not  have  the  monumental  pi  sb- 
lema  of  a  city  like  New  Tork.  Loe  Angelei ,  or 


Chicago.  The  Increase  In  population  In  Loa 
Angeles  during  the  last  ten  years  was  as 
large  as  the  entire  population  of  Cleveland 
or  Baltimore  or  Houston.  Yet  only  the  city 
of  Los  Angeles  could  reach  the  present  size 
of  New  York  by  the  year  2000,  and  only  San 
Francisco  and  Philadelphia  might  grow  to  the 
size  of  Chicago,  and  only  Washington  might 
exceed  the  present  population  of  Detroit 
within  thirty  years.  Certainly,  It  Is  clear  that 
no  city  of  leas  than  two  million  people  could 
possibly  reach  a  population  of  seven  million 
by  the  year  2000. 

It  Is  no  longer  appropriate  to  discuss  met- 
ropolitan planning  In  broad,  general  terms. 
We  need  to  consider  each  area  separately  and 
develop  for  each  Its  own  specific  regional  plan 
designed  to  protect  the  environment,  provide 
for  an  adequate  mass  transportation  system, 
and  promote  desegregation. 

When  all  of  the  1970  census  data  have  be- 
come available  and  we  are  able  to  evaluate 
the  latest  statistics  on  employment,  educa- 
tion, welfare,  housing,  crime,  transportation, 
and  the  fiscal  condition  of  the  cities,  per- 
haps some  useful  comparisons  can  be  made 
In  order  to  determine  the  effect.  If  any,  the 
size  of  the  metropolitan  area,  the  growth 
rate  of  the  population,  and  the  size  of  the 
ghetto  have  on  these  problems.  In  the  mean- 
time, perhaps  we  can  draw  some  tentative 
conclusions: 

We  should  concentrate  on  the  metropolitan 
areas  with  the  largest  populations,  because 
that  is  where  the  people  are,  and  size  Itself 
creates  problems  of  transportation,  pollution, 
and  race  relations. 

We  should  concentrate  on  the  metropolitan 
areas  with  the  largest  growth,  because  that 
Is  where  the  opportunltlea  are,  and  that  Is 
where  the  environment  will  be  destroyed  If 
we  do  not  act  quickly. 

We  should  concentrate  on  the  metropolitan 
ao'eas  with  the  largest  black  populations,  be- 
cause that  la  where  desegregation  Is  most 
crucial. 

TASTiif a  LAicD  laounuocxim 

Applying  tbaae  erltarla  to  the  metropolitan 
areas  with  populations  over  a  million.  It  la 
possible  to  establish  certain  categories  and  to 
estimate  the  amount  of  land  required  for 
both  a  minimum  and  maximum  satellite  new 
community  program. 


The  first  category  contains  only  New  York 
and  Loe  Angeles  since  their  size  and  growth 
put  them  In  a  class  by  themselves.  These 
areas  will  require.  In  addition  to  satellite 
new  communities,  either  the  construction 
of  new  cities  on  the  scale  of  five  hundred 
thousand  to  a  million  each,  or  the  enlarge- 
ment of  existing  suburban  centers  In  order 
to  accommodate  the  Inevitable  growth  In 
population.  The  only  other  comparable 
metropolitan  area  la  Chicago,  though  I  have 
classified  It  In  the  second  category  since  It 
ahares  more  of  the  characteristics  of  metro- 
politan areas  like  PhUadelpbla,  Detroit, 
Washington.  St.  Louis,  Baltimore,  Atlanta, 
San  Francisco,  Houston,  Miami,  and  Dallas 
than  It  does  those  In  the  first  category.  All 
of  the  metropolitan  areas  In  the  second 
category  grew  by  more  than  250,000  people 
between  1960  and  1970,  and  all  have  black 
populations  In  excess  of  260,000.  The  first 
seven  of  these  areas  have  central  cities  that 
are  over  thirty  per  cent  black,  luid  each 
urgently  requires  a  new  satellite  community 
program  to  desegregate,  protect  the  en- 
vironment, and  accommodate  part  of  the 
expected  peculation  growth. 

The  thirteen  metropolitan  areas  In  the 
first  two  categories  contain  nearly  sixty  per- 
cent of  the  black  peculation.  A  minimum 
program  consisting  of  satellite  cities  and 
communities  for  New  York  and  Los  Angeles 
and  satellite  new  conununltles  for  the  other 
eleven  metropolitan  areas  would,  neverthe- 
less, accommodate  a  very  large  percentage 
of  the  people  affected  by  the  "urban  crisis." 

If  we  add  a  third  category  conalstlng  of 
the  other  metropolitan  areas  with  popula- 
tions over  five  hundred  thousand  which  grew 
by  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  people 
In  the  last  decade  and  which  have  black 
populations  exceeding  one  hundred  thou- 
sand, we  will  have  accounted  for  seventy- 
two  percent  of  the  population  living  In 
metropolitan  areas  of  over  five  hundred  thou- 
sand people,  eighty-three  percent  of  the  black 
population  of  such  areas,  and  seventy-two 
percent  of  the  growth  (Chart  II).  These 
metropolitan  areas  are  Boston,  Cleveland, 
Milwaukee,  Cincinnati,  Kansas  City,  Indian- 
apolis, New  Orleans,  Tampa,  Columbus. 
Louisville,  and  Norfolk. 
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CHART  2 


Metropolitan 
areas 


Total 


tion,1970 


Black 

popula- 

tien,  1970 


Growth. 
1960-70 


1,172,000 
2,036,000 


3,206,000 


814.000 
473.000 
434.000 
890.000 
797.000 
259.000 
267,000 
565,000 
619,000 
437,000 
373,000 


5,928,000 


Group  1: 

NewYofk 15,354,000  2,367,000 

LosAnplas 9,588,000  824.000 

Total 14.942,000  3,191,000 

Group  2: 

ChicaBO 7.608.000  1,340,000 

PMIadelpMt 4,816,000  844,000 

Detnit 4,196,000  756,000 

SanFraneiaco 4,181,000  348.000 

Washington 2,861,000  704,000 

StUwis 2,364,000  379,000 

Baltimora 2,071,000  490,000 

Houston 1,963.000  383.000 

Miami 1.886,000  267,000 

Dallas 1,556,000  249,000 

AtlMrtS 1,390,000  311,000 

Total 34,914.000  6,071.000 

Group  3: 

BosbM 2,754,000  127,000 

Cleveland 2,064.000  333.000 

Milwaukee 1,404,000  107,000 

Cincinnati 1,385.000  152,000 

Kansas  City 1,254,000  151,000 

Indianapolis 1,110.000  137.000 

NewOrlMns 1.046,000  324.000 

Tamps 1,013,000  109.000 

Colufflbos 916.000  106,000 

Louiswlla 827.000  101.000 

Norfolk 681.000  168,000 

Total 14,454,000  1.815,000 

Group  4: 

Minneapolis 1,814.000  32,000 

Seattle 1,422,000  42,000 

San  Diego 1,358,000  62,000 

Denver.  1,228,000  50,000 

Portland 1.009,000  23.000 

Pbowiix 966.000  33,000 

Totol 7,799,000  242,000 

Group  5: 

RoebesUr 883,000  58,000 

San  Antonio 864,000  60,000 

Dayton 850.000  94.000 

Sacramento 801.000  38,000 

Fort  Worth 762,000  83.000 

Harttord    664.000  51.000 

Honolulu 629.000  7.000 

Salt  Uka  City 560,000  4,000 

Total 6,013,000  395,000 


159,000 
155,000 
125,000 
127,000 
161,000 
166,000 
139,000 
241,000 
161,000 
102,000 
102,000 


1,638.000 


332.000 
315.000 
325,000 
299,000 
187,000 
304,000 


1.762,000 


150,000 
148,000 
123,000 
175.000 
189.000 
115,000 
129.000 
112,000 


1,141.000 


Not  all  of  these  metropolitan  areas  require 
a  satellite  new  community  program  of 
thirty  thousand  to  one  htindred  tbouaamd  In 
size.  In  fact,  some  the  smaller  areas  could 
l>est  l>e  served  by  satellite  neighborhoods  of 
eight  thousand  to  ten  thousand  people.  It  la 
not  our  purpose  here  to  plan  all  of  the  metro- 
politan areas,  but  rather  to  en^haslze  the 
need  for  focusing  on  areas  of  urgent  need 
with  a  concentration  of  people  and  problems. 

A  fourth  category  might  conalst  of  those 
metropolitan  areas  with  substantial  growth 
but  relatively  small  black  populations.  Min- 
neapolis, Seattle,  San  Diego,  Phoenix,  Denver, 
and  Portland  would  make  up  this  list.  A 
satellite-new-  communities  program  In  these 
areas  would  relate  to  the  goals  of  managing 
growth,  rationalizing  mass  transportation, 
protecting  the  environment,  and  providing 
an  alternative  to  ordinary  subdivision  de- 
velopment. Desegregation  in  these  areas  can 
readily  be  achieved  by  other  measures. 

A  fifth  category,  very  similar  to  the  fourth, 
would  Include  such  smaller  metropolitan 
areas  as  Rochester,  San  Antonio,  Dayton, 
Sacramento,  Fort  Worth,  Hartford,  Honolulu, 
and  Salt  Lake  City.  They  all  had  sulMtantlal 
growth  and  none  of  them  had  very  large 
black  populations.  Some  could  use  a  desegre- 
gation program,  and — while  a  satellite  neigh- 
borhood program  would  undoubtedly  be 
beneficial — the  urgency  and  the  scale  of  the 
need  for  such  a  program  In  these  areas  is 
minimal. 

Cltlea  like  Pittsburgh  and  Buffalo  form  a 
category  of  their  own.  Bach  had  an  Insig- 
nificant record  of  growth  between  1940  and 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

1970.  There  would  be  very  lltUe  reason  for  a 
new-communltles  program  In  these  areas, 
unless  possibly  to  provide  for  replaoonent  of 
substandard  units — ^whleh  Is,  of  course,  a 
program  quite  different  from  the  one  I  de- 
scribed here. 

AMOUMT  or  LAND  NXBDCD 

How  much  land,  then,  do  we  need  for  satel- 
lite new  conuntmltles?  Tlie  peculation  of  the 
United  States  as  a  whole  grew  by  some 
23,600,000  people  between  lOflO  and  1970,  and 
about  fifteen  mlllloa  pec^le  were  added  to 
the  metropolitan  areas  of  over  five  hundred 
thousand  In  that  period.  As  we  noted.  Con- 
gress expects  that  population  to  Increase  by 
another  serenty-flve  million  between  1970 
and  the  year  aoOO,  though  s<»ne  experts  be- 
lieve that  a  growth  of  fifty  to  sixty  million 
Is  naore  realistic  figure  in  view  of  the  declin- 
ing birth  rate.  For  our  purposes,  however,  it 
la  reasonable  to  asHiime  that  each  of  the 
metropolitan  areaa  will  grow  by  i4>proxl- 
mately  three  times  the  growth  it  experienced 
between  1960  and  1970,  but  at  a  declining 
rate. 

In  order  to  calculate  how  nuuiy  new  com- 
munities we  will  need,  let  us  assimie  that 
only  half  the  population  growth  in  each 
metropolitan  area  should  be  accommodated 
in  new  satellite  communitlee.  Tb*  balance  of 
the  growth  can  fill  up  vacant  land  m  existing 
suburbs  or  vacant  industrial  land  m  the 
cities  (perhaps  as  new  towns-ln-town) .  More- 
over, to  anticipate  population  growth  in 
these  new  satellite  communities,  land  ahould 
be  made  available  so  that  they  can  reauih 
their  ultimate  size  over  a  30-year  period.  In 
that  case,  no  additional  land  would  be  re- 
quired to  replace  substandard  housing,  since 
the  new  units  would  originally  be  built  with 
this  purpose  in  mind.  The  substandard  units 
tbiiB  vacated  in  the  cities  can  themselves 
become  the  sites  of  new  dwellings  in  the  city. 

A  mtntmiim  new-satellite-oommunlty  pro- 
gram would  call  for  the  acqtilsltlon  of  land 
in  the  metropolitan  areas  listed  in  Oroups 
#1  through  #3.  One-half  of  the  estimated 
population  growth  during  the  next  30  years 
in  those  areas  amounts  to  approximately  16 
million  people.  A  maximum  program,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  Involve  acquiring  land 
for  satellite  communities  in  all  of  the  metro- 
politan areas  listed  in  Oroups  #1  through 
#5.  One-half  of  the  estimated  SO-year  growth 
in  these  areas  would  anxnmt  to  almost 
twenty-one  million  people. 

At  twenty-one  people  (or  i^proxlmately 
six  units)  to  the  acre — a  relatively  low  den- 
sity—one million  acres  of  land  would  be 
required  to  house  twenty-one  million  people. 
Tlie  land,  in  ^propriate  locations,  may  cost 
from  one  thousand  dollars  to  three  thousand 
dollars  per  acre.  Therefore,  a  maximum  of 
only  three  billion  dollars  is  required  for  the 
entire  land  acquisition  program  I  have  de- 
scribed. Kven  at  lower  densitieB,  or  with  more 
land  allocated  for  industrial  parks  and  com- 
mercial use,  three  biUlon  dollars  should  be 
adequate.  The  minimum  program,  of  course, 
would  cost  even  less. 

At  densities  of  thirty-three  persons  per 
acre  (Including  land  for  recreational,  com- 
mercial, Industrial,  and  other  uses)  the  pro- 
gram would  cost  at  most  two  billion  dollars. 
Densities,  of  course,  will  vary  from  one  met- 
rccolitan  area  to  another.  In  smaller  metro- 
politan areas,  available  land  for  satellite 
neighborhoods  and  communities  will  be  less 
expensive  and  lower  densities  may  be  pre- 
ferred, while  land  will  be  most  expensive  in 
areas  like  New  York  and  Los  Angeles,  and 
therefore  somewhat  higher  densities  will  be 
desirable. 

Funds  for  land  development  are  an  initial 
expense  rather  than  an  ann\»al  expenditure, 
and  the  land  ought  to  be  resold  for  develop- 
ment at  a  profit.  Moreover,  three  billion  dol- 
lars spent  once  is  a  surprisingly  small  figure 
compared  to  the  ten-blllion-doUar  annual 
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expense    of    the    federal    govemnMnt    for 
housing. 

LOCATION  or  SATKLLTR  NXW  COMM tTNTTCn 

The  metj^tcolltan  areas  most  In  need  of  a 
satelllte-new-communltles  program  have  al- 
ready been  identified.  The  next  problem  to  be 
coopered  is  where,  within  each  metropolitan 
area,  should  they  be  located?  While  each 
metropolitan  area  requires  a  ^>eclflc  plan  in 
order  to  adequately  answer  that  question, 
there  are  certam  definable  prlndplee  to  be 
considered  In  the  acquisiUon  of  land. 

The  first  step  is  to  determine  where  not 
to  build.  In  this  regard,  one  can  do  no  better 
than  to  paraphrase  David  Wallace's  list  of 
don'te: 

Don't  build  on  the  ocean  beach.  The  shore 
and  a  substantial  area  next  to  It  should  be 
preserved  in  a  natural  state  and  be  for  pub- 
lic use  and  enjoyment. 

Don't  buiid  at  the  Hver'a  edge  or  violate 
the  rivenide  or  the  river's  setting  utith  inap- 
propriate development.  The  quality  and 
quantity  of  dean  water,  a  vital  natural  re- 
source, flood  control,  and  public  enjoyment 
require  application  of  controls  In  all  areas 
of  the  river  landscapes. 

Don't  buUd  on  flood  plains  except  under 
strict  controls.  Conmion  sense  (which  doesn't 
usually  prevaU)  would  dictate  limiting  de- 
velopment where  frequent  floods  occur. 

Don't  build  on  steep  slopes  or  denude  areas 
of  forests.  Amenity  and  water  management, 
both  vital  to  future  urbanization,  argue  for 
this  caveat. 

Don't  build  in  areas  of  great  recreational 
value  or  unique  visual  personality.  These 
areas  can  become  the  most  valuable  for  peo- 
ple as  open  space  close  to  iirbanization. 

Don't  allow  harmful  development  in  vio- 
lation of  principles  of  natural  conservation 
to  remain.  We  must  not  be  forever  victims 
of  mistakes  of  the  past.  Over  time,  uses  that 
are  clearly  not  in  the  public  interest  should 
be  phased  out,  and  natiu'e  reestablished  in 
our  cities. 

Iliese  environmental  safeguards  actually 
remove  very  little  land  from  circulation  In 
comparison  with  the  total  amount  available. 
Even  in  the  Atlantic  Region,  with  its  prM- 
ent  low-density  consumption  rates,  enough 
land  Is  left  after  sectirlng  these  lands  to  ac- 
commodate all  the  develccment  anticipated 
for  the  next  fifty  years. 

If  the  removal  of  certain  lands  from  de- 
velopment defines  part  of  the  form  which 
the  metropolitan  area  will  take,  the  rest  is 
defined  by  the  design  of  the  transportation 
system.  This  element  of  the  metropolitan 
plan  should  be  considered  next — not  only 
because  the  nature  of  the  transportation  sys- 
tem will  determine  the  location  of  the  satel- 
lite now  conununltles,  but  also  becaiise  the 
existence  or  absence  of  a  mass  transportation 
system  has  a  major  Impact  on  the  employ- 
ment opportunities  available  to  their  resi- 
dents. 

Automobiles  serve  only  low-density  areas 
efllclently.  If  sufficient  streets  and  parking 
spaces  are  provided  to  accommodate  the  auto- 
mobiles of  all  the  residents  of  medium- 
density  areas,  very  little  land  is  left  over  for 
the  buildings.  More  urban  land  Is  presently 
used  for  transportation  faenities  than  for 
any  other  function  outside  of  resldenttal. 
Most  suburban  aoning  codes  now  require 
two  parking  ^>aces  per  i^Nutment  unit  or 
town  house,  and  over  two-thirds  of  the  land 
area  in  a  typical  suburban  shopping  center  is 
earmariced  for  parking.  A  typical  community 
college  usually  provides  about  150  square 
feet  of  paiUng  space  per  student,  or  one 
parking  space  for  every  two  students.  Though 
not  all  nelghlxwhood  obaolesoenoe  can  t>e 
attributed  to  the  automobile,  it  Is  certainly 
true  that  no  urban  neighborhood  or  mdus- 
trlal  area  developed  prior  to  World  War  IX 
has  the  space  or  design  to  aooommodato  a 
majority  of  its  rssidenU  traveling  by  auta 
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In  the  pAst,  maaa  transit  has  been  argely 
built  to  catch  up  with  population  |  rowtb. 
since  only  high  density  population  <  enten 
can  support  It.  However,  botb  8to(  kbolm 
and  Toronto  have  shown  us  that  mass  trans- 
portation systems  (In  these  Instancei ,  sub- 
ways) can  determine  future  growth.  [Jnlees 
the  origin  and  destination  of  the  ranslt 
system  are  In  clustered  locations.  It  Is  not 
possible  to  have  a  mass  transit  system  at  all. 
The  automobile,  on  the  other  band,  lends 
Itself  rather  to  low-density,  single-  :amlly 
housing.  The  process,  then.  Is  clrcula  ' — the 
more  expressways  that  are  constructs  t,  the 
more  single-family  homes  are  encou*"  "* 
Conversely,  if  subways  or  high -speed 
are  provided,  high-density  development 
generated  at  their  nodes.  Since  this  api 
to  be  one  of  the  facts  of  life,  good  plar 
suggests  that  such  subway  stations  or 
transit  stops  become  the  foci  of  new  sat  lllte 
communities  with  shopping,  commercial  and 
mimlclpal  faculties,  together  with  a]  art- 
ments,  near  the  core,  and  slngle-fs  may 
homes  and  townhouses  located  at  the 
periphery. 

A  good  deal  of  technological  study  has 
gone  Into  the  development  of  new  \  lass 
transportation  systems;  it  ia  not  necet  sary 
at  this  stage  to  choose  between  them,  t  Is 
sufficient  to  state  that  what  Is  neede  i  In 
most  of  our  metroplltan  areas  Is  a  8erl(  s  of 
new  satellite  communities  linked  to  the 
central  city  and  to  each  other  by  some  orm 
of  high-speed  mass  transportation — wh<  ther 
It  be  subway,  bus.  monorail,  or  Or  >vity 
Vacuum  Tube.  Planning  for  transport  tlon 
must  be  done  simultaneously  with  <!  ;ter- 
mlnmg  the  location  of  satellite  comn  vui- 
tles,  since  each  Is  closely  related  to  tlie 
other. 

In  our  larger  metropolitan  areas,  the  time 
now  Involved  In  traveling  from  one  jlace 
to  another  exceeds  the  time  devoted  t<  any 
other  single  activity,  except  for  Meep  and 
education.  The  very  least  that  will  b !  ac- 
complished by  a  good  mass  transport  ntlon 
system  will  be  to  provide  Inner -city  lesl  lents 
with  an  opportunity  to  find  their  way 
quickly  and  inexpensively  to  the  sites  ( f  the 
Industrial  jobe  In  outlying  areas,  while  sub- 
urbanites similarly  are  able  to  commi  te  to 
Jobs  downtown.  Hopefully,  If  people  e\  sntu- 
ally  are  able,  through  the  developm«  at  of 
new  satellite  communities,  to  live  naai  their 
work,  the  total  burden  on  the  mass  raas- 
portatlon  system  will  be  cons'derably  di- 
minished. It  Is  even  possible  that  reciptur- 
Ing  those  millions  of  hours  of  comn  utlng 
time  win  contribute  toward  an  Im]  rove- 
ment  in  the  quality  of  life  for  the  res  dents 
of  both  our  cities  and  the  new  satellite 
communities. 

THE   INNEB  Cmr 

This  focus  on  metropolitan  areas  do  m  not 
deny  that  rural  problems  such  as  p<  verty. 
hunger,  disease,  poor  education,  and  sub- 
standard housing  also  require  urgent  atten- 
tion. Our  description  of  urban  racli  m  as 
a  conflict  of  black  and  white.  Is  but  i  sim- 
plification of  a  larger  problem  Inv  living 
Spanish-speaking  people.  Indians.  A]  pala- 
chlan  whites,  and  othe^  minority  groi  ps  In 
many  of  our  larger  cltM.  And,  flnall;  ,  our 
emphasis  on  new  satellite  communltle!  does 
not  Imply  that  Inner-clty  housing  pro  >lems 
should  be  neglected.  Industries  able  ta  pro- 
vide significant  employment  for  ghetti  resi- 
dents should  be  induced  to  locate  tbeii.  The 
test  for  the  industrial  use  of  the  land  telates 
to  the  number  of  Jobs  created  per  acra  Only 
a  few  industries  will  qualify.  The  Brooklyn 
Navy  Yard  is  an  example  of  land  at  this 
type.  In  more  Instances,  the  land  wiM  oe 
suitable  for  construction  of  "m-w  )owns- 
In-town." 

Until  a  sufficient  number  at  satellue  new 
communities  are  built  to  relieve  crowding  In 
the  ghetto,  emphasis  there  should  nonbe  on 
urban  renewal  programs  that  displace  more 
persona  than  they  accommodate,  but  oa  pro- 
grams that  seek  to  Improve  the  quality  of 
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education,  to  reduce  unemployment,  and  to 
glTS  ghetto  residents  a  voice  in  the  public 
deoMons  tba/t  affeot  their  Uvea.  What  should 
be  built  In  the  ghetto,  now,  are  medical  facili- 
ties, schools,  libraries,  neighborhood  oenten, 
and  adult  Job-tnlnlng  faculties.  After  satel- 
lite new  communities  have  relieved  the  pres- 
sure of  overcrowding,  substandard  housing 
In  the  ghetto  can  be  eliminated,  and  "new 
towns-ln-town"  can  be  buUt  on  the  vacated 
land.  With  overcrowding  ended,  ghetto  rents 
and  the  artificially  high  value  of  slum  buUd- 
Ings  will  decrease. 

Creation  of  new  satellite  communities  can 
serve  as  the  catalysi  for  economic  and  social 
solutions  to  the  nation's  urban  problems. 
Current  policies  and  legislation,  however,  do 
not  provide  for  these  communities  In  suffi- 
cient niunber  ...  In  the  most  critical  lo- 
cations ...  or  In  a  manner  that  wUl  assure 
desegregation.  Consequently,  I  have  suggested 
a  program  of  land  acquisition  now  by  an 
agency  of  the  federal  government.  Moet  of 
the  land  needed  could  be  acquired  within  two 
years  of  the  passage  of  the  necessary  legis- 
lation through  the  government's  power  of 
eminent  domain. 

I  am  aware  of  the  Inevitable  resistance  to 
the  Idea  of  removing  one  mUllon  acres  of 
land  from  private  control  by  this  method.  But 
historic  precedents  for  federal  land  utUlaa- 
tlon  in  the  public  interest  exist.  Land  grants 
to  ccdleges  expanded  public  education;  ad- 
ditional grants  to  railroads  opened  the  west. 
And  contenqxtrary  administrations  have  con- 
tinued to  acquire  land  for  other  public  pur- 
poses such  as  construction  of  highways,  slum 
clearance  and  urban  renewal.  I  have  tried 
to  demonstrate  that  the  creation  of  sateUlte 
communities  by  federal  land  acquisition 
would  give  us  a  new  arena  for  the  solution 
of  our  most  critical  urban  problems.  I  be- 
lieve that  no  other  domestic  public  purpose 
deserves  a  higher  priority. 
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WNBC-TV  SALUTES  THE  CONTRI- 
BUTION OP  THE  LATE  HONOR- 
ABLE ADAM  CLAYTON  POWELL 
TO  THE  FIOHT  FOR  EQUAL  EM- 
PLOYMENT   OPPORTUNITY 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or    NEW    TOBX 

IN  TH£  HOnSS  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  20.  1972 

Mr.  RANOEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  AprU 
11,  WBNC-TV  called  upon  Congress  to 
redesignate  the  recently  enacted  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Act  in  honor 
of  the  late  Hon.  Adam  Clayton  Powell. 
PYom  his  arrival  in  Congress  in  1945  on, 
Adam  was  deeply  concerned  with  ending 
the  discrimination  that  sentenced  mil- 
lions of  black  citizens  to  the  most  me- 
nial of  Jobs  at  the  lowest  prevailing 
wages.  His  fight  to  establish  a  permanent 
Fair  Elmployment  Practices  Commission 
ultimately  resulted  in  the  creation  of  the 
Equal  Employment  O(>portunity  Com- 
mission. Each  step  we  take  to  strength- 
en that  landmark  legislation  reminds  us 
of  Adam  Clasrton  Powell's  contribution 
to  the  struggle  against  racial  discrimi- 
nation. 

I  am  pleased  to  share  the  WNBC-TV 
editorial  with  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Adam  Clayton  Powexx 

It  is  ironic  that  whUe  Adam  Claytoo  Pow- 
ell lay  in  a  death  coma,  he  was  achieving 
another  of  his  major  legislative  triumphs. 
We  refer  to  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 


tunity Act  of  197a  Just  signed  by  President 

NlZOQ. 

This  ac«  strengthens  and  expands  the  gov- 
ernment's powers  agiOnst  discrimination  in 
employment.  Congressman  PoweU  was  the 
prlm«  mover  behmd  this  legislation  seven 
years  ago. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  moet  suitable  memo- 
rials to  Congressman  PoweU  woiUd  be  to 
change  the  cumbersome  title  of  the  act  from 
the  Equal  Bnploymeut  Opportunity  Act  to 
the  PoweU  Amendment. 

Let  it  stand  as  the  final  tribute  to  a  man 
who  oomi^ed  one  of  the  most  successful  leg- 
islative records  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  the  way  we  shaU  always  re- 
member him. 


CRIME  AND  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or   INOXANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  20.  1972 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
clude the  complete  text  of  my  Washing- 
ton Report  series  on  "Crime  and  Cr&ni- 
nal  Justice  in  the  United  States,"  as  fol- 
lows: 

Washimoton   Rxpobt  or  CoiroszssiCAH  Leb 
Hamilton 

In  a  very  real  sense,  all  Americans  are 
viottms  of  crime.  Statistics  frcm  the  TBI  show 
that  an  Increasing  number  become  victims 
of  some  form  of  crime  each  year.  All  of  us 
must  bear  the  cost  of  crime,  estimated  to  be 
in  excess  of  $30  bUIlon  annually,  in  higher 
Insurance  rates,  higher  prices  for  goods  and 
services,  and  in  Increased  taxes  to  support 
the  police,  the  courts,  and  the  prisons. 

Tliere  is  an  even  more  insidious  coet — the 
fear  of  crime.  The  quality  of  life  is  seriously 
eroded  when  the  fear  of  crime  keeps  Ameri- 
cans behind  locked  doors,  away  from  down- 
town, and  shut  off  from  frtends  and  neigh- 
bors after  dark. 

During  the  lost  decade  (1960-1970),  crime 
has  increased  14  times  faster  than  our  popu- 
lation— 176  percent  as  compared  to  a  13  per- 
cent population  growth.  Crime  has  spared 
no  geographic  region  or  level  of  society.  In 
those  10  years,  crime  also  has  crept  into  the 
tradltlonaUy  "peaceful"  rural  areas,  showing 
in  1970  alone  a  16  percent  increase. 

A  partial  count  of  the  questionnaire  which 
I  sent  to  residents  of  the  Nmth  District 
shows  that  respondents  think  that  crime  is 
the  most  serious  of  our  national  problems. 
40  percent  indicated  that  they  are  perscmaUy 
afraid  of  crime  in  their  areas.  Ooocem  about 
crime  is  also  refieoted  in  an  increasing  num- 
ber at  conversations  and  letters  from  Ninth 
District  residents. 

WhUe  the  public's  growing  discontent  and 
insistence  upon  action  is  often  directed  at 
the  Federal  government,  the  Federal  govern- 
ment has  Burptisingly  little  direct  control 
over  crime  in  the  streets.  Tht  Federal  role 
is  to  give  the  strongest  possible  sui^Knt  to 
state  and  looaJ  police,  courts,  and  prisons, 
which  have  the  req>onslblUty  for  curtaUlng 
crimes  against  life  and  property,  the  ones 
people  fear  nkost. 

The  system  of  criminal  Justice  Is  comiKlaed 
of  (1)  the  pcAlce,  the  froDt  line  against  crime, 
(2)  the  courts,  which  are  struggling  under 
increasing  caseloads,  and  (3)  the  Jails  and 
prisons,  most  of  them  antiquated.  The  system 
has  been  the  victim  of  neglect  at  ail  levels, 
and  its  shortcomings  have  become  more  pro- 
nounced under  the  pressure  of  increasing 
crime  rates.  While  it  may  be  smart  politics  to 
call  for  a  "get  tough"  attitude,  or  demand 
"law  and  order,"  rhetoric  simply  will  not  stem 
the  tide.  In  fact,  any  approach  which  only  re- 
inforces the  present  system  with  its  weak- 
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Dflsses  and  shortcomings,  is  no  longer  fea- 
sible. We  must  look  to  rvforms  whloh: 

Update,  simplify,  and  standardise  criminal 
codes  across  the  country  to  conform  to  ex- 
isting attitudes  and  customs. 

Bring  modern  management  and  technology, 
such  as  data  processing.  Into  the  Judicial 
system. 

Recognize  and  deal  sodaUy  with  such 
"non-vlctlm"  crimes  as  alcoholism  and  drug 
addiction  which  now  clog  court  dockets. 

Revamp  our  penal  system,  which  are  little 
more  than  schools  for  crime,  and  not  for 
rehabUitatlon. 

Intensify  the  attack  on  drug  problems, 
with  more  emphasis  on  destroying  the  eco- 
nomic attractiveness  of  the  Ulegal  drug  trade. 

Develop  nx)re  and  newer  methods  of  deal- 
ing with  young  offenders  before  they  become 
Involved  in  serious  crimes. 

Provide  continuing  training  for  policemen, 
and  recognition  of  con^ietency  with  hl(^er 
salary  levels. 

But  even  these  reforms  will  be  insufficient 
to  reverse  the  crime  rate  if  the  causes  of 
crime  are  not  dealt  with.  Mark  on  any  map 
of  a  large  city  where  there  are  slums,  poor 
schools,  high  unemployment,  poverty,  bad 
bousing,  and  a  high  incidence  of  sickness  and 
mental  Ulness,  and  you  will  also  mark  the 
area  where  crime  flourishes  (as  former  At- 
tomey-Oeneral  Ramsey  Clark  pointed  out.) 
Any  effective  effort  to  control  crime  must 
eliminate  the  conditions  which  breed  crime. 

UntU  an  enlightened  public  Insists  on 
structural  changes  in  the  criminal  Justice 
system  and  Improves  efforts  to  eliminate  the 
conditions  which  breed  crime,  the  war  against 
crime  wlU  continue  to  be  an  ever  growing 
and  ever  costly  effort  to  catch  and  contain 
criminals  and,  in  the  long  run.  It  wUl  not 
be  enough  to  win  the  war. 

LAW  BNFOBCEMBNT  AND  THE  COUKT8 

The  criminal  Justice  system  Is  increasingly 
hard-pressed  Just  to  contain  the  increasing 
crime  rates,  let  alone  reverse  the  trend.  To 
make  progress,  the  system  must  be  reshaped 
and  strengthened. 

The  system  Includes  the  police,  the  coxirts 
and  the  correctional  faculties  (prisons).  It 
can  work  better  than  it  does,  but  most  ex- 
perts agree  that,  by  itself,  it  cannot  turn 
the  rising  tide  of  crime  acroes  this  country. 
The  system's  shortcomings  are  Ulustrated  by 
these  facts: 

Barely  one  in  every  nine  crimes  vi^ch  are 
reported  results  in  a  conviction  (and  moet 
crimes  go  unreported). 

Far  in  excess  of  one-half  the  number  of 
robbery  oases  are  not  prosecuted,  usually 
because  of  Inadequate  evidence. 

Long  delays  In  trials,  now  commonplace, 
weaken  the  deterrent  of  swift  and  certain 
conviction. 

More  than  40,000  different  law  enforcement 
Jurlsdictioiu  in  the  UJ3.  make  police  effi- 
ciency hard  to  achieve. 

Twice  as  much  is  q>ent  in  this  country 
on  tobacco  as  on  the  criminal  Justice  system. 

Only  two  Federal  prisons  have  been  built 
since  World  War  n. 

Tlie  criminal  Justice  system's  three  com- 
ponents are  highly  interdependent.  PoUce, 
courts  and  correction  systems  must  each 
function  efficiently  or  the  whOle  system 
breaks  down.  If  the  police  dont  capture  of- 
fenders, prosecuters  cannot  prosecute.  If  the 
prosecuters  cannot  get  convictions,  police 
are  friuptrated  in  their  efforts.  If  the  prisons 
do  not  rehabUitate,  then  more  persons  ca- 
pable of  crime  are  at  large. 

The  policeman  is  the  first  line  of  defense 
in  the  effort  to  control  crime.  We  expect  him 
to  be  a  law  enforcer,  lawyer,  scientist,  social 
worker,  community  relations  expert,  mar- 
riage counselor,  traffic  director  and  sharp- 
ttMxiter.  We  expect  him  to  stop  speeders,  dis- 
arm robbers,  sober  drunks,  get  oats  out  of 
trees,  stop  riots,  guard  banks,  check  pctrk- 
Ing  meters  and  instruct  chUdren  to  olxiy  the 
law.  We  expect  the  policeman  to  accompllah 
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all  of  this  with  long  hours,  little  training.  In- 
adequate pay,  and  at  the  risk  of  life  and 
limb.  He  is  expected  to  deal  with  people  at 
their  worst,  vi^en  tensions  run  high  and  vio- 
lence often  erupts. 

One  important  step  to  strengthen  the  po- 
Uce  is  to  relieve  officers  of  duties  which  have 
little  to  do  wltii  crime  control  and  are  not 
the  besA  use  of  their  time,  sucdi  as  efforts  to 
deal  VTlth  the  habitual  drunkard,  and  the 
bookie.  The  policeman  should  not,  for  ex- 
ample, waste  his  professional  sklU  enforcing 
safety  codes  and  registering  automobUes 
and  pets. 

To  oontrcd  crime,  every  effort  must  be 
made  to  professionalize  police  by  initiating 
higher  educational  standards  and  continu- 
ous training.  Ilile  is  not  inexpensive,  but  to- 
day the  average  American  pays  about  916 
for  aU  pallet  services,  and,  even  if  we  dou- 
bled the  budget  for  the  police.  It  would  cost 
about  one-thirtieth  of  our  annual  defense 
expenditures. 

A  major  objective  should  be  to  improve 
the  strength  and  calibw  of  police  manpower. 
Qualifications  must  be  upgraded,  pay  in- 
creased, training  programs  expanded,  and 
partisan  politics  eliminated.  Special  atten- 
tion Is  needed  to  in4>rove  police  relations 
with  the  community,  to  Improve  the  facu- 
lties and  techniques  of  police  management 
through  modem  communications,  records 
and  equipment,  and  to  increase  the  capacity 
of  various  police  foroes  to  pool  services  and 
functions. 

Programs  such  as  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Act  (LEAA)  are  beginning  to  achieve 
these  alms.  Throtigb  direct  grants  to  local 
units  tor  training,  equipment  and  such. 
Ninth  District  police  and  sheriff's  depart- 
ments received  $7,861  for  twenty  improve- 
ment projects  in  1969,  $123,466  for  forty 
projects  in  1970,  and  $606,146  for  forty-eight 
projects  in  1971. 

THE   PRISON    BTSTEK 

America's  prisons  have  been  described  as 
the  stepchildren  of  the  criminal  Justice  sys- 
tem. They  rank  at  the  lowest  level  of  prior- 
ity for  fimds  and.  Instead  of  serving  as  re- 
habUitatlon centers,  they  are  little  more  than 
human  warehouses.  FuUy  80  percent  of  their 
Inmates  come  back  again,  convicted  of  an- 
other crime.  (This  is  the  moet  Important 
statistic  on  crime,  say  the  experts). 

The  best  hope  to  reduce  crime  is  to  reduce 
the  number  of  "repeaters."  and  no  other  sin- 
gle effort  within  the  ssrstem.  other  than  an 
effective  ccarectlons  program,  holds  a  frac- 
tion of  the  potential  to  reduce  crime.  Cutting 
the  recidivism,  or  "returnee"  rate  to  prisons, 
by  half  would  mean  a  reduction  of  about  60 
percent  in  the  nation's  crime  rate. 

Our  prisons  tend  to  be  places  of  meaning- 
less work,  violence,  drugs  and  despair.  About 
95  percent  of  all  expenditures  for  corrections 
faculties  is  for  custody,  and  only  6  percent 
is  for  education  and  training.  State  prisons, 
especially,  tend  to  have  as  first  priorities  work 
programs  to  bring  Income  to  the  system,  and 
Inmates  are  thrust  into  license  plate  manu- 
facturing, or  some  similar  effort,  which  falls 
to  equip  them  for  "outside"  employment. 

WhUe  federal  and  state  corrections  facu- 
lties usiially  have  some  form  of  rehabUita- 
tlon. local  JaUs  are  greatly  deficient  in  this 
area.  These  JaUs  usually  lack  the  funds  for 
any  effective  program  of  work  or  education, 
and  the  «"i«at*»  become  a  Jumble  of  short- 
term  and  first-term  offenders,  hardened  crim- 
inals awaiting  trial,  appeal  or  conviction,  and 
other  Inmates  being  held  for  other  author- 
ities. Of  the  4,037  Jails  in  the  nation,  89  per- 
cent have  no  faculties  for  exercise,  89  per- 
cent have  no  educational  faculties,  49  per- 
cent have  no  medical  faculties,  26  percent 
are  without  visiting  faclUtles,  and  1.4  percent 
do  not  even  have  toUet  faculties. 

All  through  the  system  there  is  a  orltleal 
lack  of  q>eciallsts  such  as  casewoitors,  psy- 
chiatrists, psychologists  and  counselors. 
There  is  a  shortage,  too,  of  adequately  tndn- 
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ed  and  adequattiy  paid  guards.  Corrections 
officers  average  less  than  $6,000  a  year,  and 
only  about  20  percent  of  them  work  at  re- 
habUitatlon. 

Pemdoglsts  agree  that  about  30  to  30  per- 
cent of  the  present  Inmates  are  a  danger  to 
society  and  not  capable  of  rehabUitatlon.  If 
the  remaining  Inmatfw  can  be  corrected  In 
less  volatile,  less  restrictive  local  institutions, 
fewer  maximum  security  prisons  wlU  be  re- 
quired. RehabUitatlon,  then,  must  be  the  goal 
of  the  corrections  system.  FoUowlng  convic- 
tion: 

1.  Such  prisoners  must  be  screened  and 
classified  and  rehablUtatlon  procedures  de- 
veloped for  them  which  are  flexible  enough  to 
deal  with  the  prisoners  indlviduaUy — ^the 
drunk  driver,  the  bank  robber,  the  embezzler 
and  the  rapist  reqiUre  vastly  different  re- 
habUitatlon methods. 

2.  A  broader  range  of  alternatives  for  deal- 
ing with  offenders  must  be  devel<^)ed.  Options 
should  range  from  total  release  to  total  con- 
finement, incliullng  wort:  releases,  halfway 
houass.  pre-release  guidance  centers,  com- 
munity supervision,  and  most  importantly, 
separate  fadUties  for  JuvenUe  offenders. 

3.  Vocational  training  in  high  employment 
fields  should  be  expanded  and  meaningfol 
work  experience  in  prison  Industries  mads 
available  to  the  Inmates. 

4.  More  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  smaU 
correctional  centers,  located  In  the  com- 
munity or  the  area  they  serve  and  offering 
flexible  treatment  which  Includes  partial  re- 
lease. Job  training  and  counseling.  These  cen- 
ters plaoe  offenders  near  the  stabUlzlng  in- 
fluences of  famUy  and  work. 

6.  Indeterminate  sentences  should  be  con- 
sidered under  certain  circumstances. 

6.  SklUed  manpower  In  corrections  must  bs 
Increased  at  aU  levels  of  the  system. 

With  19  out  of  every  20  persons  sent  to 
prison  eventually  retiiming  to  society,  it  la 
apparent  that  reforms  in  the  present  system, 
and  a  change  in  the  public's  attitude  aboirt 
the  system,  are  needed  if  we  are  going  to 
"turn  around"  the  rising  crime  rate. 

TBS  COUKTS 

The  courts  are  the  central,  crucial  institu- 
tion in  this  country's  criminal  Justice  system. 
They  separate  the  guUty  from  the  Innocent, 
shape  the  activities  of  the  poUoe,  determine 
the  work  of  the  prisons,  mold  and  apply  the 
criminal  law,  and  regiOate  the  flow  of  the 
criminal  Justice  process.  Courts  have  the  pri- 
mary responslbUitlty  of  the  fair  treatment 
of  every  individual,  and  for  the  q>eedy  trials 
which  our  Constitution  guarantees  and 
which  effective  criminal  deterrence  demands. 

Given  this  central  role  of  the  courts  In 
our  system.  It  Is  discouraging  to  note  that 
American  courts  are  often  cramped,  noisy 
and  undignified  places,  with  insufficient 
numbers  of  personnel  who  often  lack  train- 
ing, carrying  enormous  case  loads.  Under  the 
pressures  of  these  handicaps,  courts  often  be- 
come places  where  convictions  are  negotiated 
(the  practice  of  "plea  bargaining"),  proba- 
tion services  are  either  non-existent  or  inade- 
quate, parole  officers  struggle  under  excessive 
case  loads,  Judges  are  selected  through  parU- 
san  politics,  prosecutors  serve  only  part-time 
and  often  for  Inadequate  pay  and  with  a  total 
absence  of  business  and  management  prac- 
tices to  handle  efficiently  the  caseloads. 

Obviously,  the  manpower  of  the  court  sys- 
tems needs  to  be  Increased  and  upgraded  by 
the  use  of  senUnars,  conferences  and  insti- 
tutes. The  Judge's  time  must  be  put  to  its 
best  use,  and  qualified  support  from  magis- 
trates, referees,  commissioners,  bailiffs  and 
secretaries  Is  essential  to  enable  the  Judge 
to  do  his  best  work. 

But  more  than  increased  manpower  Is 
needed;  The  Federal  courts  have  found  that 
with  about  the  same  level  of  new  cases  be- 
ginning each  year,  and  with  far  more  Judges 
to  handle  them,  there  are  stUl  twice  as  many 
cases  pending  as  there  were  a  few  years  ago. 
It  has  become  clear  that  the  Constitutional 
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right  to  speedy  trial  depends  on  morenhan 
Just  additional  judges.  The  court  mtem 
needs   reform,   including:  i 

Improvement  of  facilities. 

Expansion  of  pre-sentence  Investlga  Ions, 

Reform  of  ball  procedures, 

Simplification  of  sentencing  proce<  ures. 
Including  greater  flexibility. 

Increased  availability  of  probation  nerr- 
Ices, 

Kstabllshment  of  standards  of  perfon^ance 
for  the  completion  of  various  stages  of 
Inal  cases. 

Establishment  of  court  management  sys- 
tems with  computerized  record-keeplnd  and 
the  use  of  business  and  management  lech- 
nlques. 

The  creation  of  a  unified  court  struc  ture 
subject  to  administrative  control. 

The  elimination  from  the  system  of  t  lals 
for  crimes  without  victims  (a  recent  re  >ort 
showed  that  six  men  In  one  I  irge  city  pad 
been  arrested  and  convicted  foi  drunkenBess 
more  than  1.400  times  over  a  period  of  y<  ars 
at  a  cost  to  the  taxpayers  of  mo.-e  than  (9  K),- 
000 — yet  they  were  not  cured  of  alcoholls  d.) 

Two  areas.  In  addition  to  the  police,  <  or- 
rectlons  and  the  courts,  need  special  atten- 
tion In  the  fight  to  control  crime.  The  pcMlce 
In  several  large  American  cities  estimate  tkat 
as  much  as  50  percent  of  crime  Is  related]  to 
drug  use.  Drug  abuse  must  be  brought  unper 
control  through  a  carefully  coordinated  : 
tack  employing  research,  education,  law  : 
forcement  and  rehabilitation.  Also,  s^ 
most  crime  Is  committed  by  minors  (ne 
two-thirds  of  all  persons  arrested  for  serf 
crimes  are  under  21),  the  nation's  best 
for  reducing  crime  Is  to  reduce  youth  crt 
In  the  handling  of  Juvenile  offenders,  wl 
at  least  many  potential  criminals  coulc  be 
turned  around,  the  courts  should  be  at  1  lelr 
best,  but  are  often  at  their  worst. 

State  and  local  governments  must  1  on- 
tlnue  to  carry  the  major  bxirden  of  redii  sing 
crime  In  this  country.  But  the  Federal  jov- 
ernment  has  an  Important  role  to  pla; '  In 
strengthening  law  enforcement,  crime  >re- 
ventlon  and  the  administration  of  Jus  .Ice. 
Federal  support  to  local  and  state  gov  im- 
ments  should  concentrate  on  planning,  the 
training  of  criminal  Justice  personnel,  co- 
ordination of  national  information  syst  ims, 
research  and  financial  aid  for  operation] . 

These  past  several  newsletters  have  1  rled 
to  suggest  steps  this  nation  should  takei  tf  It 
Is  to  control  crime.  I  have  come  to  bepeve 
this  nation  can  achieve  a  significant 
tlon  in  crime  if  it  wants  to.  It  will  no 
easy,  but  it  is  within  our  capability  if 
viduals,  private  and  public  organizations 
come  Involved  In  planning  and  executing 
required  changes  in  the  criminal  Jusi  ice 
system. 


LEGISLATURE  OF  ALASKA  OPPOS|ES 
REDUCTION    IN    THE    U.S. 
GUARD 


COAST 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday,  April  20.  1972 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  lekve 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkcord,  I 
Include  the  following: 

Alaska  State  Lbcislatttsx  Hottsx  Joint  Rz  to- 
LtmoN  No.  87  Rzlatino  to  thk  RzDucn  on 
OF  Manpowxs  in  thb  n.S.  Coast  Ouar  i 
Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of    he 
State  of  Alaska: 

Whereas,  beginning  this  month,  the  Unl  led 
States  Coast  Guard  will  begin  reducing  It* 
current  manpower  by  five  per  cent  under  or- 
ders of  President  Nixon;  and 

Whereis  tbls  cutback  1q  the  CXMSt  Oimi  d's 

jnanpower  maana  the  deactivation  ot  1,  roo 
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officers  and  men  along  with  ten  cutters,  three 
aircraft,  two  LORAN  stAtlona,  and  one  ocean 
vessel  station;  and 

Whereas  continuously  for  many  years 
Alaska  has  requested  more  Coast  Guard  ves- 
sels and  men  to  more  adequately  patrol  our 
vast  coastlines,  protect  our  fisheries  from  the 
blatant  intrusion  of  foreign  vessels,  and  per- 
form more  never-ending  search  and  rescue 
operations;  and 

Whereas  Alaskans  have  been  told  that  ad- 
ditional craft  and  manpower  requested  could 
not  be  released  from  other  duty  stations  and 
transferred  to  Alaska;  and 

Whereas  Alaska  is  desperately  in  need  of 
more  fisheries  surveillance  and  search  and 
rescue  operations,  the  present  complement  of 
Coast  Guard  equipment  currently  in  Alaska 
being  totally  inadequate  to  ensure  the  sanc- 
tity of  our  waters  and  resources  and  protec- 
tion of  lives  and  property; 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  Alaska  Legislature 
that  it  protests  vigorously  the  reduction  of 
Coast  Guard  manpower  and  the  deactivation 
of  enforcement  ships  when  Alaska  Is  In 
urgent  need  of  additional  Coast  Guard  pa- 
trol capabilities  In  Alaska;  and  be  it 

Further  resolved  that  the  President  is 
urged  to  reassess  his  ordered  cutback  in  the 
current  manpower  of  the  United  States  Coast 
Guard  and  to  direct  the  Immediate  reassign- 
ment of  some  of  the  men  and-ships  to  be  de- 
activated to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Coast  Guard  District. 

Copies  of  this  resolution  shall  be  sent  to 
the  Honorable  Richard  M.  Nixon,  President  of 
the  United  States;  the  Honorable  John  A. 
Volpe,  Secretary,  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation; Admiral  Chester  R.  Bender,  Com- 
mandant, United  States  Coast  Guard;  and 
to  the  Honorable  Ted  Stevens  and  the  Hon- 
orable Mike  Gravel,  U.S.  Senators,  and  the 
Honorable  Nick  Beglch,  U.S.  Representative, 
members  of  the  Alaska  delegaUoQ  In 
Congress. 
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HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOCnsiANA 
IN   THE   HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdav.  April  20.  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  prior  to 
1954  when  the  msdn  function  of  the  Na- 
tion's schools  was  changed  from  educa- 
tion to  integration,  our  youth  were  in- 
structed and  learned  in  an  academic  en- 
vironment which  was  peaceful,  dlacl- 
pllned,  and  conducive  to  education.  The 
assignment  of  policemen  to  schools  to 
keep  order  was  an  unheard  of  practice. 

Today — after  billions  of  taxpayers'  dol- 
lars, 18  years  of  desegregation,  Integra- 
tion, court-ordered  busing  and  other  ex- 
periments— disorder,  confusion,  and 
chaos  have  all  but  replaced  education  in 
schools  throughout  the  land. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  1964  ClvU 
Rights  Act  prohibits  busing  to  remove 
racial  imbalance.  Federal  Judges  continue 
to  order  forced  busing  of  students  to 
achieve  a  Judicially  acceptable  percent- 
age of  mixing  by  the  races. 

In  Michigan,  a  Pontlac  father,  who 
bought  a  new  home  4  blocks  from  a 
school  he  wanted  his  daughter  to  at- 
tend, was  charged  and  tried  for  child 
neglect  for  refusal  to  allow  his  13-year- 
old  daughter  to  be  bused  crosstown  to  a 
school  In  a  high  crime  area  which  a  Pon- 
tlac police  captain  testified  was  an  un- 
safe I 
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Nearby  Northwestern  Senior  High 
School  in  HyattsvlUe,  Md.  was  closed  last 
Friday  as  a  result  of  disorder,  reported 
triggered  by  racial  tension  between 
whites  and  blacks.  There  were  several 
injuries  and  about  SO  arrests  and  the 
police  used  tear  gas. 

The  maintenance  of  orderly  and  quiet 
surroundings  In  which  learning  can  take 
place  has  become  all  but  Impossible  for 
school  officials.  One  of  the  chief  means 
used  by  principals  to  msLintain  discipline 
In  schools  has  traditionally  been  the 
power  to  discipline  by  suspending  or  ex- 
pellng  unruly  students.  The  NAACP  legal 
defense  fund  now  seeks  to  render  that 
power  Ineffective  through  legal  action  to 
protect  black  students  threatened  with 
expulsion  or  suspension.  Everyone  would 
blame  someone  else  except  those  respon- 
sible. All  proposed  solutions  but  aggra- 
vate the  situation  because  they  approach 
effects  and  not  the  cause. 

The  problems  of  our  schools  will  never 
be  solved  until  the  people  demand  and 
are  successful  in  having  control  and 
operation  of  public  schools  restored  to 
local  school  boards  in  accordance  with 
the  wishes  of  the  people  served  by  the 
schools. 

I  ask  that  several  related  newscllppings 
follow: 

(From  the  Washingten  Star,  Apr.  14,  1073] 

High  Cotmr  Orrs  Noktolk  Bxtsimo  Plba 

<By  Lyle  Dennlaton  and  John  Mathews) 

Norfolk's  School  Board  has  asked  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  hold  a  special  summer  session 
if  neceoaary  to  reach  an  early  decision  on 
school  busing  in  the  Vlrgiifl  city. 

In  an  appeal  filed  yesterday,  the  board 
challenged  a  March  7  decision  by  the  4th 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  ordering  the  board  to 
set  up  a  free  bus  system  to  carry  out  a  new 
desegregation  plan. 

The  board  now  operates  no  school  buses, 
and  it  would  have  to  spend  $3  million  to  buy 
the  necessary  bus  fleet  to  carry  out  the  order, 
the  board  advised  the  Justices. 

As  the  appeal  brought  another  major  bus- 
ing controversy  before  the  Supreme  Court, 
the  4th  Court  of  Appeals  began  studying  an 
appeal  in  the  controversial.  Richmond  de- 
segregation case. 

After  a  two-hour  hearing  yeatMday  in 
Richmond,  the  full  bench  of  the  appeals 
court  began  deliberating  in  private  whether 
to  uphold,  modify  or  strike  down  Federal 
Judge  Robert  R.  Merhlge's  desegregation  or- 
der for  Richmond  area  schools. 

Merhige  ruled  that  the  Richmond  dty 
school  system  and  the  neighboring  systems 
in  Chesterfield  and  Henrico  Counties  must 
be  merged  to  end  segregation  throughout  the 
metropolitan  area. 

His  ruling  would  Involve  additional  busing 
of  schoolchildren. 

Busing  is  the  key  issue  in  the  Norfolk 
case,  which  went  to  the  Siqireme  Court  yes- 
terday. 

The  appeals  court  approved  a  school  board 
Irian  for  pairing  and  clustering  of  schools, 
but  added  a  requirement  that  the  board  pro- 
vide bus  t7anq>ortatlon  to  move  students  to 
their  newly  assigned  schocds. 

The  opinion  of  the  lower  oourt  remarked: 
"The  oourt  cannot  compel  the  student  to  at- 
tend a  distant  schocri  and  then  fall  to  pro- 
vide him  with  the  means  to  reach  that 
school." 

TIm  school  board's  appeal  said  school  offi- 
cials have  assigned  a  "lower  priority"  to 
transportation  than  to  otliflr  eduoatlonal 
programs  and  should  noi  have  thetr  ded- 
alon  forclUy  dianged  by  a  federal  oouit. 

MeanwtaUe.  it  appeared  the  appeals  oourt 
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faces  a  tough  choice  as  It  begins  analysing 
the  Rlobmond  case. 

FU«t,  the  oourt  Is  being  asked  to  enter  a 
previously  unchartered  area  of  school  dese- 
gregation law  posed  by  the  Merhige  merger 
decialoii  before  the  Supreme  Oourt  deals 
with  another  key  desegregation  case — the 
Denver  decision — presumably  not  untu  next 
year. 

Tlie  court  also  may  have  to  aot  before  Con- 
gress deals  with  President  Nixon's  antlbus- 
ing  program,  which  could  affect  whatever 
decision  it  renders.  One  provision  of  the 
President's  program  would  bar  federal  courts 
from  ordering  city-suburban  mergers,  unless 
it  can  be  shown  separate  school  districts  wwe 
being  establiabed  for  racially  discriminatory 
reasons. 

Finally,  the  court  is  conolderlng  a  key  de- 
cision with  nationwide  imirilcaitlons  at  a  time 
when  the  nation  Is  in  the  midst  of  a  presi- 
dential eleotlon  campaign  where  busing  and 
school  desegregation  have  been  made  key 
domestic  issues  by  the  candidates. 

At  yesterday's  Richmond  hearing,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  law  professor  hired  by 
the  defendants — the  state  education  board 
and  the  two  county  school  boards— clearly 
dominated  the  proceedings. 

Prof.  Philip  Kurland's  entire  presentation 
was  built  around  the  theme  that  the  Merhige 
decision  was  "without  precedent"  In  requlr- 
mg  a  state  government  to  merge  raclaUy 
identifiable  school  systems:  The  city's  nearly 
79  percent  black  schools  and  the  two  coun- 
ties' more  than  90  percent  white  schools. 

Kurland,  a  recognized  constitutional  schol- 
ar, continually  emphasized  what  made  the 
Merhige  decision  unique  and  novel.  "The 
national  media  notwithstanding,"  he  said, 
"this  Is  not  a  busing  case." 

He  added  that  the  case,  unlike  other  de- 
segregation or  school  cases,  also  does  not  in- 
volve disparities  in  the  size  or  wealth  of 
school  systems,  or  the  original  setting  up  of 
boundary  lines  to  discriminate  against  blacks. 

A  key  missing  element,  be  said,  is  that  the 
record  of  the  case  does  not  show  the  city, 
county  or  state  officials  had  anything  to  do 
with  Richmond  becoming  a  largely  black 
school  system  and  the  counties  largely  white. 

This  point  Interested  pstrticularly  Judge  J. 
Braxton  Craven.  Jr.,  who  closely  questioned 
Norman  Chachkln  of  the  NAACP  Legal  De- 
fense Fund,  representing  the  black  plaintiffs 
In  the  case,  and  George  Little,  lawyer  for  the 
Richmond  school  board  which  supports  the 
merger  ooncept. 

Chachkln  insisted  the  "racial  Imbalance 
(between  city  and  suburbs)  Is  the  result  of 
much  discriminatory  state  action) ,  Including 
that  of  state  education  authorities." 

Little,  the  city  school  board  lawyer,  said 
the  state  could  not  show  "a  compelling  in- 
terest" why  the  school  district  lines  should 
be  maintained  and  that  past  official  discrimi- 
nation in  the  state  raised  suspicions  about 
the  racial  intent  of  the  boundary  lines.  He 
added  that  blacks  could  not  receive  a  de- 
segregated education  within  the  city,  so  the 
only  reUef  to  provide  desegregation  was  to  de- 
segregate beyond  city  lines  into  the  suburbs. 

Both  sides  want  the  coiut  to  decide  the 
case  on  Its  merits,  a  decision  It  is  likely  to 
make  within  the  next  month  or  two.  And  that 
decision  by  the  appeals  court  is  certain  to 
wind  up  eventually  for  consideration  by  the 
nation's  highest  court. 

(From  the  Detroit  Vtse  Press,  Apr.  7,  1072] 

Dad  on  Tkiai.  roa  DsmNO  Pontiac 

8cRooL-Bm  Ouss 

(By  Tim  McNulty) 

A  Pontiac  father  who  has  refused  to  let  his 

13-year-old-daughter  be  bused  crosstown  to 

school    went   on   trial   Thursday   for   child 

negjeet. 

It  was  the  first  school  district  enforcement 
test  of  Pontlac'B  controversial  court-ordered 
school  busing. 
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"I  will  not  let  my  girl  go  down  to  that  area 
even  If  I  have  to  go  to  JaU."  said  Oari  E. 
Merchant.  "My  main  amoem  is  the  general 
area  of  the  school.  It's  a  high  crime  area.  I 
have  the  right  of  a  parent  to  look  out  for  my 
child's  safety." 

MSrchant  has  been  charged  in  Oakland 
County  Juvenile  Court  with  neglect  because 
he  has  kept  his  dau^ter  Carl  home  from 
scho(ri  since  the  beginning  of  the  term  last 
September. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  busing  was  part  of  Federal  Judge 
Damon  Keith's  massive  school  busing  order 
to  achieve  racial  balance  in  Pontiac  schools. 

Merchant,  34,  a  weld  Inspector  at  General 
Motors  Corp.'s  Fisher  Body  plant  In  Pontiac, 
is  white. 

He  bought  a  new  home  last  year  four 
blocks  from  LlnocAn  Junior  Kigb.  School, 
which  is  In  a  i»edomlnantly  wlxlte  neigh- 
borhood, because  he  wanted  his  seventh- 
grade  daughter  to  go  to  school  there,  he  said. 

Jefferson  Junior  High  School  Is  In  the  cen- 
ter of  Pontiac's  black  community. 

Pontiac  Police  Capt.  Harry  Nye  testified 
at  Merchant's  six-member  Jury  trial  Thurs- 
day that  Jefferson  is  In  "an  unsafe  area." 

Asked  by  defense  attorney  Richard  Kuhn 
whether  he  would  let  a  white,  13-year-old 
girl  walk  alone  down  streets  in  the  Jefferson 
school  area,  Nye  said,  "no." 

Nye  said  because  of  the  high  crime  In  the 
area  police  patrols  there  are  never  less  than 
two  men. 

Cari  is  the  oldest  of  seven  Merchant  chil- 
dren, six  of  whom  are  of  school  age.  All  six 
children  were  withheld  from  schools  for  the 
first  semester  and  then  Merchant  allowed 
five  of  them  to  attend. 

TTiree  of  those  five  are  being  bused  to 
schools. 

Since  Keith's  enforced  Integration  order 
all  36  Pontiac  public  sdiools  have  a  ratio  of 
60  percent  white  students  and  40  percent 
black  students. 

Merchant  said  he  tried  to  enroll  Carl  in 
a  i»ivate  school  but  was  unable  to  do  so.  He 
said  he  offered  to  drive  her  to  and  from  othor 
public  schools  rather  than  have  her  bused 
to  Jefferson. 

Carl  was  an  A  and  B  student  at  Baldwin 
Elementary  School,  which  she  previously  at- 
tended. 

Merchant  said  he  found  It  "ridiculous" 
that  his  daughter  bad  to  be  bused  crosstown 
when  t^ere  was  a  school  near  her  home. 

"A  lot  of  people  feel  the  same  way  but 
they're  too  damn  afraid"  to  fight  the  busing 
order.  Merchant  said.  "The  people  of  Pontiac 
and  Detroit  have  to  know  what's  going  on. 
I  feel  that  I'm  representing  more  people  than 
Just  me." 

Merchant  Is  the  first  parent  to  be  prose- 
cuted by  the  Pontiac  Schocd  District  for 
wlthhcriding  a  child  from  school  because  <^ 
the  busing  order. 

The  school  district  said  it  did  not  know 
exactly  bow  many  parents  were  withholding 
children  from  Pontiac  schools  because  of 
busing. 

But  It  said  it  planned  to  prosecute  a  total 
of  211  parents  It  had  reason  to  believe  were 
doing  so. 

Under  state  law  parents  must  send  t^elr 
children  to  school  until  the  children  are  16. 

The  Pontiac  school  district  had  expected 
an  enroUment  of  24,000  students  this  year. 
Enrollment  figures,  however,  show  less  than 
22,000. 

Kuhn,  a  fonner  state  legislator,  argued 
that  under  the  U.S.  Constitution  parents 
have  the  right  to  ke^  children  from  sotiool 
when  their  safety  cannot  be  assured. 

Merchant,  Kuhn  said,  "Is  not  guilty  of  any 
crime  or  neglect." 

"Rather,"  he  said,  "he  has  taken  the  more 
Important  duty  and  responsibUity  at  looking 
out  for  the  health,  welfare  and,  especially, 
the  safety  of  his  chUd.' 
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Clark  Bal(di.  school  district  supervisor  for 
oblld  accounting  and  attendance,  said  if  the 
district  lost  its  case  against  Merchant  It 
probably  would  not  appeal. 

He  said,  however,  it  would  continue  to 
prosecute  other  parents  who  are  believed  to 
be  keeping  children  out  of  school  because 
of  busing. 

Balch  was  angered  that  the  OalEland  Coun- 
ty prosecutor's  office,  which  is  prosecuting 
the  case,  and  tSxe  defense  attorney  agreed  to 
open  the  trial  to  newsmen. 

"The  real  losers  In  all  these  cases  are  the 
kids."  Balch  said.  "Our  obligation  is  to  pro- 
tect them.  And  sometimes  I  think  we're  more 
concerned  about  that  than  the  parents." 

Balch  said  Carl  will  suffer  from  the  pub- 
licity given  the  case. 

"We're  placed  in  a  position  of  having  to 
enforce  Judge  Keith's  plan  and  we're  In  the 
middle,"  Balch  said. 

The  case  is  being  heard  by  Probate  Judge 
Norman  Barnard.  It  was  adjourned  tmtil 
Friday. 

(From     the     Washington     Evening     Star 
Apr.  11,  1072] 

SCOKBS   ASKKSTKD   IM   SCHOOL   ^wrrw 

Between  40  and  50  young  people  were 
arrested  by  Prince  Georges  County  ptolioe 
today  as  disorder,  reportedly  triggered  by 
racial  tension,  erupted  at  Northwestern  Sen- 
ior High  School. 

County  police  rushed  about  10  cruisers, 
several  detectives  cars  and  wagons  to  the 
school  on  Adelphi  Road  in  Hyattsvllle  and 
used  tear  gas  to  breakup  a  melee  in  the 
school  cafeteria. 

There  apparently  were  several  injuries.  At 
least  one  girl  was  taken  away  by  ambulance. 

A  heavy  police  guard  was  posted  around 
the  school  after  the  initial  disorder  subsided. 
About  300  students  were  grouped  In  a  park- 
ing lot  at  the  rear  of  the  school  as  many 
others  left  school  to  return  home. 

BUSED   TO   POLICE   STATION 

The  operations  division  of  the  county 
police  said  at  mid-day  that  between  40  and 
50  youngsters  had  been  arrested.  It  was  not 
known  how  many  were  students.  They  were 
being  taken  to  the  Hyattsvllle  police  station 
in  school  buses. 

By  noon,  police  said  the  situation  seemed 
to  be  under  control. 

According  to  preliminary  reports,  there  had 
been  a  racial  fiareup  yesterday  at  the  school 
about  a  half  mile  from  the  College  Park 
campus  of  the  University  of  Maryland. 

Police  said  that  racial  antagonism  at  the 
school  had  been  developing  over  several 
weeks.  School  authorities  and  community 
organizers  had  been  holding  a  series  of  meet- 
ings to  try  to  dispel  the  tension. 

SEVERAL    FIGHTS 

Yesterday,  police  said,  several  fights  de- 
veloped and  "subsequently  escalated  to  a 
cmifrontatlon  this  morning  on  the  school 
grounds  with  about  60  blacks  and  50  whites 
gathered  outside  in  a  standoff." 

Police  were  stimmoned  by  school  authori- 
ties. A  meeting  was  convened  in  the  school 
cafeteria  and  reports  indicated  that  the 
disorder  broke  out  there. 

Reporters  on  the  scene  said  that  tear  gas 
was  used  by  police  as  they  moved  to  restore 
order. 

Charges  against  those  arrested  varied  from 
assault  and  disorderly  conduct  to  trespass- 
ing, the  latter  apparently  lodged  against 
non-students. 

GIKL  CALLED  HOME 

The  mother  of  one  senior  girl  at  North- 
western said  her  daughter  had  called  her 
from  the  campus,  "petrified"  as  It  appeared 
trouble  was  developing. 

The  mother  said  that  tension  had  been 
growing  at  the  campus  "aU  this  year,"  but 
officials  had  been  able  to  head  off  trouble 
until  this  week. 
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Principal  Raymond  R«ed  said  police,  a^ter 
the  disturbance  Inside,  gave  the  youths  gi  th- 
ered  outside  3  minutes  to  clear  the  are  i. 

Police  formed  a  line  In  the  middle  of 
parking   lot,   separating   blacks   and   wh  t«s. 
WHen  they  did  not  he«d  the  3-mlnute  warn- 
ing, arrests  began. 

Several  days  ago.  Reed  said,  blacks 
whites  got  Into  "an  altercation"  at  a  neirby 
carryout.  He  said  he  did  not  know  the  ca  use. 


I  Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star 

Apr.  14,  1972] 

HTATTSvnxc    School    SHtJT    Anxa    Sto|u«t 

MXETINO 

(By  Lanoe  Oay) 

Northwest  High  School  in  Hyattsvllle 
closed  today  after  racial  tensions  flared 
night  In  a  heated  three-hour  meeting  of 
ents,  faculty  members  and  students  al 
at  Ironing  out  the  troubles  that  have  roc|ced 
the  school  since  Monday. 

Pandemonlimi  broke  out  during  the  meet- 
ing In  the  school's  cafeteria  last  night  wl^en 
a  white  student  ran  In,  grabbed  the  ml 
phone  from  a  speaker  and  told  the 
blage  of  about  800  persons  that  a  white  stu- 
dent had  Just  been  assaulted  by  nine  bit  ck 
students  in  a  school  lavatory  while  the  me  it- 
Ing  was  going  on. 

"While  we're  discussing  It,  It's  going  o:  i," 
H  the  student  screamed  Into  the  microphone 

•'  as  students  and  parents  Jimiped  to  their  f^t 

M  and  some  of  the  white  students  made  threit- 

enlng  moves  toward  a  knot  of  black  stude  its 
and  parents  In  the  room. 

A  few  racial  epithets  were  burled  and  at 
least  one  white  parent  shook  his  fist  a :  a 
black  parent  as  Joseph  Parker,  chalnnac  of 
tha  Prince  Georges  Ck>unty  Human  R4  la- 
tlons  Committee  vainly  tried  to  resllore 
order.  I 

In  the  midst  of  confusion  and  yelling, 
more  than  200  persons  left  the  meeting  kzid 
the  building.  | 

School  Principal  Raymond  Reed  called  the 
Prince  Oeorges  County  police  after  learning 
of  the  Incident  In  the  lavatory,  and  at  1  »ast 
three  \mlformed  officers  entered  the  sc  lool 
but  did  not  go  Into  the  cafeteria  area.  I  teed 
confirmed  that  the  Incident  In  the  lavatory 
Involved  an  altercation  between  a  white 
student  and  nine  blacks. 

One  school  offlclal  said  the  white  y<  uth 
was  cut  across  the  cheek  with  a  knife  du  ing 
the  scuffle. 

Taking  over  the  microphone,  the  asl  en- 
faced  Reed  announced  to  the  group  that  "In 
view  of  the  unfortunate  Incidents"  at  the 
meeting,  he  and  Aast.  Supt.  Oeorge  Robli  son 
had  determined  "it  would  be  unwise  to  i  son- 
duct  scho<d  tomorrow." 

"I'm  hoping  that  a  three-day  cooling  off 
period  will  solve  some  of  the  problems,"  I  ;eed 
said  after  the  announcement.  He  said  cla  ises 
will  resimie  Monday  "as  normal — at  lea^t  I 
hope  so." 

Students  and  parents  In  the  school 
last  night  they  felt  the  meeting  exacerbajted 
rather  than  allayed,  tensions  there. 

After  the  raucous  meeting,  Steve  Hollknd, 
a  member  of  the  Northwestern  Black  iMu 
dent  Union  said,  "All  we  have  worked 
this  week — all  we  had  accomplished — Is  gpne 
gone." 

The  meeting,  called  and  sponsored  by 
county's  Human  Relations  Committee, 
gan  in  an  atmosphere  of  subdued  tension 
the  result  of  Incidents  early  In  the  da] 

Over  the  objections  of  school  admlnL  tra- 
tors  who  feared  further  trouble,  the  sch  tot's 
human  relwtions  committee  had  called 
sembly  meetings  to  distribute  reconune  Ida 
tions  drawn  up  by  a  panel  of  students 
parents,  designed  to  promote  accord 

Reed  said  the  assemblies,  held  in  4iree 
shifts,  went  without  trouble,  and  "there 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

xu>  problems  untU  late  afternoon,  about  Ave 
mlmrtes  before  school  let  out." 

There  were  two  minor  scuffles  between 
black  and  white  students  then,  he  said.  One 
youth's  mouth  was  bloodied,  officials  said. 

And  a  Junior  at  the  school  who  suffers  from 
polio  and  walks  only  with  the  aid  of  crutches, 
was  assaulted  by  two  black  youths.  As  he 
was  walking  up  a  flight  of  stairs,  one  of  them, 
he  said,  "for  no  reason,"  hit  him  In  the 
stomach  and  the  other  pushed  him  down 
the  st«ln.  His  wallet,  containing  $2,  fell  from 
his  pocket,  he  said,  and  one  youth  grabbed 
It.  However,  when  the  white  youth  yelled 
for  help,  he  dropped  the  waUet  and  both 
black  youngsters  ran.  He  said  he  did  not  rec- 
ognize them  as  students  but  was  not  cer- 
tain. He  was  treated  at  Prince  Georges  Hos- 
pital and  released,  not  seriously  hurt. 

Many  students  still  were  visibly  angry 
about  these  Incidents  when  the  meeting  con- 
vened at  8  p.m.  The  Rev.  Perry  Smith,  a 
well-known  county  black  leader  and  pastor 
of  First  Baptist  Chvu-ch  of  North  Brentwood, 
read  the  recommendations  of  the  students 
and  p«Lrenits. 

Among  other  thlng^s,  they  called  for  tight- 
er discipline  in  the  schoc^,  parent  involve- 
ment in  Investigation  of  police  actions  on 
Tuesday,  establishment  of  a  "trouble-shoot- 
ing" team  of  parents  which  would  be  called 
Immediately  when  trouble  breaks  out  at  the 
school,  "gut-spUUng"  sessions  for  students  to 
discuss  grievances,  and  recognition  of  the 
school's  Black  Student  Union  as  having  equal 
status  with  the  Student  Government  Asso- 
ciation. 

After  the  recommendations  were  read, 
there  was  to  be  a  discussion  with  the  as- 
sembly accepting  or  rejecting  each  of  the  20 
points. 

Edward  Reggln,  a  vice  principal,  called  for 
stronger  actions  against  a  "very  small  and 
very  devastating  group,  both  black  and  white, 
whom  I  call  hoodlums"  Ui  the  school,  "who 
prowl  the  halls  and  do  not  attend  classes." 

Reggln 's  speech  was  received  with  a  stimd- 
Ing  ovation  by  most  of  the  audience.  Includ- 
ing some  of  the  whites  who  apparently  Inter- 
preted his  remarks  as  being  directed  at  the 
black  students  and  made  gestures  toward  the 
blacks. 

Roy  Lincoln,  chairman  of  the  county's 
NAACP  chapter,  replied  that  It  Is  "the  un- 
American  thing  to  say  your  children  are 
hoodlums.  They  are  children  and  should  be 
treated  as  children  ...  I  demand  the  school 
system  be  completely  fair  and  above  board 
to  all  students,"  he  said.  His  speech  was  giv- 
en a  standing  ovation  by  the  black  parents 
and  students  and  some  whites.  Some  whites 
booed  his  remarks. 

The  meeting  continued  with  speeches  on 
the  recommendations  until,  about  9  pjn., 
when  the  student  ran  In  and  told  the  group 
of  the  Incident  In  a  lavatory  neea  the  sprawl- 
ing school's  auditorium. 

It  took  Parker  about  five  minutes  to  re- 
store some  order.  It  was  decided  by  a  narrow 
show  of  hands  among  remaining  parents  and 
students  to  split  up  into  smaller  groups  and 
go  to  classrooms  In  the  building. 

(From  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 

Apr.  19,  1972) 

Blacks  Mappimo  Brxmrnirr  Rxchts  Ficht 

(By  John  Mathews) 
The  NAACP  Legal  Defense  Fund  Is  plan- 
ning to  devtiop  a  coordinated  legal  strategy 
to  protect  the  rl^ts  of  black  students  who 
are  being  expelled  and  suspended  in  increas- 
ing numbers  from  desegregated  Southern 
school  systems. 

Wldssprsad  disciplinary  actions  against 
black  students  In  desegregated  school  sys- 
tems are  viewed  by  dvll  rights  supporters  as 
a    key    proUem.    tending    to    make    many 
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blacks — particularly  young  people— question 
the  value  of  Integration. 

"Many  students  and  parents  are  saying 
that  at  least  In  segregated  school  systems 
they  received  some  education  and  were  not 
excluded  from  school  unjustly,"  aald  Charles 

Stephen  Ralston,  an  NAAOP  lawyer  In  the 
fund's  New  York  headquarters. 

The  Legal  Defense  Fund  Itself  has  two  key 
oases  In  federal  courts  now  Involving  stu- 
dent rights  and  plans  to  hcdd  a  national  con- 
ference sometime  soon  on  the  issue  of  stu- 
dent suspensions  and  exclusions. 

COOaOINATED    STRATXOT 

"We  are  getting  Into  this  area  In  a  sub- 
stantial way  and  hope  a  conference  can  de- 
velop a  coordinated  legal  strategy  to  attack 
the  problem,"  Ralston  said  In  a  telephone 
Interview  yesterday. 

Comprehensive  figures  are  lacking  on  the 
extent  of  student  expulsions  and  suq>enslons 
from  Southern  schools  which  first  became 
apparent  last  school  year,  but  the  actions 
are  thought  to  have  accelerated  this  year 
with  more  desegregation,  according  to 
knowledgeable  observers. 

The  Southern  Regional  Council  recently 
surveyed  137  Southern  school  dutrlcts  and 
found  11.146  cases  this  school  year,  the  over- 
whelming majority  being  suspensions  that 
often  last  five  or  more  days. 

In  North  Carolina,  the  number  of  expul- 
sions Is  Increasing  since  a  new  state  law 
went  Into  effect  this  school  year  which  al- 
lows a  schoc4  principal  to  permanently  ex- 
clude a  student  who  has  been  suq;>ended 
twice  and  then  found  guilty  of  another 
offense. 

Cases  fUed  by  the  NAACP  and  other  orga- 
nizations In  federal  courts  charge  that  most 
suspension  and  expulsion  policies  discrimi- 
nate heavily  against  black  students  and  that 
school  systems  cannot  exclude  a  child  from 
class  without  first  providing  due  process  In 
the  form  of  a  hearing. 

The  cases  also  raise  the  Issue  of  whether 
permanent  expulsion  Is  tmconstltutlonal 
since  It  deprives  a  student  of  his  right  to 
a  public  education.  School  systems,  some  of 
the  cases  argue,  must  provide  alternative 
forms  of  education  for  expelled  students. 

Recently,  the  defense  fund  succeeded  In 
havmg  the  U.S.  6th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
In  New  Orleans  order  the  return  to  class  of 
some  40  students  who  were  expelled  by  Tift 
County.  Oa..  school  authorities  for  the  rest 
of  the  academic  year. 

The  students  had  held  a  silent  vigil  outside 
their  high  school  In  support  of  a  request  to 
have  the  contribution  of  black  Americans 
Included  In  the  American  History  curricu- 
lum. The  appeals  court  ordered  the  students 
returned  to  class,  pending  disposition  of  the 
case  by  a  lower  federal  coiut. 

ALTSSKATIVC    BOXTCATXOIf 

In  Charlotte,  N.C.,  the  Legal  Aid  Society 
of  Mecklenburg  County,  has  brought  two 
class  action  suits  In  the  school  district  that 
was  the  subject  of  the  XSS.  Supreme  Court's 
landmark  Swann  decision  almost  a  year  ago. 

The  high  court  in  that  decision  said  school 
systems  must  fully  desegregate,  using  meas- 
ures like  busing  to  create  unitary  school  sys- 
tems. 

The  legal  aid  lawyer,  Shelley  Blum,  who 
several  years  ago  taught  In  Washington 
schools,  said  the  cases  Involve  due  process 
issues  and  the  obligations  of  a  school  system 
to  provide  alternative  education  for  expelled 
students. 

Suspensions  in  the  school  system  have  in- 
creased in  Charlotte  along  with  inereaasd 
school  desegregation  and  tensions  In  Junior 
and  senior  high  schools. 

In  the  196S-60  school  year  before  extensive 
desegregation.   Blum   said   the   system   had 
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about  1,600  suspensions.  The  following  year 
with  high  schools  Integrated  the  nimiber  rose 
to  3,a0O  then  to  6,S00  suspensions  last  year 
with  systemwlde  desegregation. 

HOSTILXLT  TOUCHIMO 

Figures  covering  only  the  first  two  months 

of  the  current  school  year  showed  about  1,100 
suspensions,  Blum  said.  The  number  of  ex- 
pelled students  already  is  almost  equal,  he 
added,  to  the  total  of  54  expulsions  recorded 
last  school  year. 

The  suit  filed  this  week  Involves  four  ex- 
pelled students,  14  and  IS-year-olds,  Blum 
said.  A  Junior  high  school  girl  was  expelled 
when  the  new  state  law  was  applied.  She  was 
Initially  suspended  for  fighting,  then  for  be- 
ing off-campus  without  authorization,  then 
expelled  for  cutting  gym  class,  Blum  said. 

The  other  cases  Involve  an  epileptic  girl 
who  Is  occasionally  hostile  and  disruptive, 
a  Junior  high  school  boy  who  threatened  to 
fight  a  teacher  and  another  student  who  Is 
accused  of  "hostUely  touching"  a  teacher,  lie 
said. 

The  cases  are  being  heard  by  District  Judge 
James  McMillan  who  Issued  the  original 
Swann  case  decision. 


ONE  HDNDRE33  AND  TWEaTTY-FIVE 
YEARS  OP  SPIRITUAL  SERVICE 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF  NXW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  20,  1972 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sunday, 
April  23,  marks  the  125th  anniversary  of 
the  establishment  of  the  Catholic  Diocese 
of  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  and  the  100th  anniver- 
sary of  the  weekly  diocesan  newspaper, 
the  Magnificat. 

All  of  us  in  western  New  York  State 
owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  The  Most 
Reverend  James  C.  McNulty,  bishop  of 
the  Buffalo  diocese,  to  the  priests  and 
nuns  and  the  other  members  of  religious 
orders  under  his  spiritual  leaulership  and 
to  their  forebearers  for  their  vital  and 
selfless  contributions  to  the  develc^iment 
of  our  community  and  our  coimtry. 

Long  before  the  flag  of  any  nation 
was  planted  in  North  America,  a  Prench 
Franciscan  missionary.  Father  Joseph 
de  la  Roche  Dallion,  arrived  on  the  Ni- 
agara frontier  in  October  1626. 

Father  Dallion  arrived  in  a  spirit  of 
peace  and  service  among  the  Indians, 
a  spirit  which  is  carried  on  today  by 
those  of  his  faith  who  followed. 

Preceding  the  establishment  of  the 
Buffalo  diocese  in  1847  with  its  first 
spiritual  leader.  Bishop  John  Tlmon, 
who  was  bom  in  a  Pennsylvania  log 
cabin,  the  church  had  made  an  indelible 
mark  in  our  community. 

In  1821.  Father  Patrick  Kelly  already 
had  begim  to  care  for  the  hundreds  of 
Catholics  who  had  moved  to  western 
New  York  to  help  build  the  original  Erie 
Canal.  The  flrst  Catholic  church  in  Buf- 
falo, constructed  of  oak  logs  secured 
from  the  forest  was  completed  in  1832. 
In  the  immediate  years  which  followed, 
Father  John  Neumann  ministered  to  his 
parishioners  in  Lancaster,  North  Bush, 
and  WiUlamsvllle  by  waUdJog  for  as  long 
as  12  hours  at  a  time  with  his  vestments 
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and  altar  kit  on  his  back.  After  saying 
BCass.  he  would  walk  for  miles,  back  to 
his  residence,  because  there  often  was 
no  other  place  to  rest  and  sleep. 
When  Bish(H>  Timon  took  charge  of  the 

new  diocese,  which  at  that  time  con- 
tained all  tbe  land  west  of  Lake  Cayuga, 
he  held  services  in  bams,  homes,  sheds, 
courthouses,  halls,  and  other  available 
facilities.  Shortly  after  accepting  dioc- 
esan leadership,  he  oi)ened  a  seminary 
in  ills  own  home  for  young  men  entering 
the  priesthood. 

In  1848,  Bishop  Timon  persuaded  the 
Sisters  of  Charity  in  Baltimore  to  come 
to  Buffalo  where  they  took  charge  of  a 
girls'  orphanage  and  established  a  hos- 
pital in  an  old  school  building  which  is 
still  standing  at  the  comer  of  Virginia 
Street  and  St.  Louis  Place. 

During  the  following  year,  a  deadly 
cholera  epidemic  swept  Buffalo,  taking 
the  lives  of  some  900  people  in  5  months. 
Despite  the  extent  of  the  tragedy,  the 
dedicated  care  provided  by  the  nuns 
established  an  amazing  record  of  cures. 
Still,  many  children  became  orphans  and 
Bishop  Timcm  was  instrumental  in  the 
founding  of  a  boys'  orphanage. 

Diocesan  high  schools  and  institutions 
of  higher  learning  followed,  including 
Canisius,  ViUa  Maria,  D'Youvllle,  Tro- 
caire.  Rosary  Hill  and  Medaille  Colleges, 
and  St.  Bonaventure  and  Niagara  Uni- 
versities. 

Despite  economic  depressions  and 
changing  times,  the  weekly  Magnificat 
has  never  missed  the  publishing  of  a 
single  issue  since  its  founding  100  years 
ago.  Today,  the  diocesan  newspaper  is 
one  of  the  leading  religious  journals  in 
the  United  States. 

The  first  edition  was  set  entirely  by 
hand,  letter  by  letter,  about  a  quarter  of 
a  million  pieces  in  all.  Press  power  was 
supplied  by  human  muscle. 

Along  with  the  acquisiticsi  of  modem 
printing  equipment  throughout  its  his- 
tory, the  Magnificat  exhibited  a  com- 
munity and  social  consciousness  that  was 
as  progressive  as  its  physical  facilities. 
The  flrst  encyclical  of  Pope  Leo  XTTI.  is- 
sued in  1891,  "On  the  Condition  of  La- 
bor." was  printed  in  its  entirety.  And  the 
publication  was  the  first  Buffalo  news- 
paper to  carry  the  union  label,  demon- 
strating the  church's  diocesan's  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  laboring  man.  The 
shop  remained  union  imtil  the  plant's 
dissolution  in  1970. 

Today,  under  the  direction  of  Editor 
in  Chief  Monsignor  Robert  D.  Duggan 
and  General  Manager  Thomas  G.  Ben- 
nett, the  Magnificat  is  setting  new  stand- 
ards of  religious  Journalism  and  plan- 
ning even  greater  service  for  the  future. 

This  publication's  high  standards  are 
best  summed  up  in  its  masthead,  which 
states: 

The  policy  of  the  Magnificat  is  framed  In 
the  ancient  formula:  In  essentials,  unity;  In 
doubtful  matters,  liberty;  In  all  things, 
charity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  convey,  on  the 
occasion  of  these  anniversaries,  my  very 
best  regards  and  prayers  for  the  con- 
tinued successes  of  our  diocese  and  our 
Magnificat. 
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A  RECOLLECTION  OF  THE  UJJ. 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  ILLIMOIB 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPREaSENTAlTVES 
Thursday.  AprU  20.  1972 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  di- 
rect the  attention  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  to  the  recent  retirement  of 
William  "Bill"  Fulton,  veteran  corre- 
spondent of  the  Chicago  Tribune  who 
covered  the  UJf .  for  many  years. 

From  the  years  in  which  I  have  fol- 
lowed Bill's  column  and  my  brief  ex- 
perience at  the  U.N.,  I  believe  that  he 
knows  that  organization  sis  well  as  any 
observer.  This  point  is  demonstrated  in 
an  article  in  the  Tribune  of  April  15  in 
which  he  writes  of  some  of  the  unusual 
situations  and  individuals  he  en- 
countered in  his  years  of  covering  the 
U.N. 

The  article  follows: 

A  RXCOLLBCnON   op  THl   U.N. 

(By  WUliam  Pulton) 

New  Tork. — ^"The  United  Nations  is  largely 
protocol.  Oerltol,  and  alcohol."  Adlal  Steven- 
son said  years  after  the  world  body  bad 
stumbled  thru  a  number  of  crises  and  raised 
doubts  as  to  its  peace-keeping  effectiveness. 

Stevenson  delivered  his  Jocular  summary 
while  he  was  the  chief  American  delegate. 
It  was  a  remark  typical  of  the  man  who  had 
quipped  when  appointed  to  his  U.N.  post: 
"Flattery  is  all  right,  if  you  don't  inhale." 

Stevenson  and  I  were  both  present  In  the 
winter  of  1945-1946  when  world  leaders  con- 
verged in  London  to  launch  the  U.N. 
machinery. 

The  former  Illinois  governor  served  on  the 
executive  committee  of  the  preparatory 
commission  of  the  U.N.  He  took  ttims  with 
me  in  entertaining  the  committee  in  an  ef- 
fort to  convince  the  commission  to  make 
Chicago  U.N.  world  headquarters. 

Chicago  lost  that  bid  when  the  U.N.  came 
to  be  headquarters  at  an  old  slaughter  house 
site  in  New  Tork. 

It  was  the  faU  of  1962  and  the  UJf .  delwted 
one  of  its  most  dramatic  situations — ^the 
Cuba  mlssUe  crisis. 

President  Kennedy  and  Premier  Nlklta 
Khrushchev  of  the  Soviet  Union  met  on  the 
edge  of  a  nudear  holocaust  and  Stevenson 
pleaded  America's  case.  Kennedy  told  a 
shocked  nation  on  Oct.  22  that  aerial  photo- 
graphs showed  that  the  Cubans,  with  the 
aid  of  Russian  technldans,  were  building 
offensive  mIssUe  sites  within  striking  dis- 
tance of  the  major  cities  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

On  Oct.  36,  the  Soviet  delegate.  Valerian 
Zorln,  ridicvUed  American  evidence  of  the 
mIssUe  preparations. 

A  few  feet  away.  Stevenson  scribbled  on  a 
yeUow  pad.  "Let  me  aSk  you  one  simple  ques- 
tion," Stevenson  said.  "Do  you.  Ambassador 
Zorln,  deny  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  placed 
and  is  placing  medium  and  intermediate 
missiles  and  sites  in  Cuba? 

"Yes  or  no?  Dont  wait  for  the  transIaUon. 
Yes  or  no?" 

Zorln  fumbled  for  words.  "I  am  not  In  an 
American  court  of  law  and.  therefore,  do 
not  Wish  to  answer  a  question  put  to  me 
In  the  manner  of  a  prosecuting  counsel." 
he  said. 

"You  are  in  the  cotutroom  of  world  opin- 
ion." Stevenson  shot  back.  "You  have  denied 
they  exist.  I  am  prepared  to  present  the 
evidence  In  this  room  .  .  .  now." 

Aides  from   the  VS.  mission  set  up  an 
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eaael.  Enlarged  pbotogntpba  offend  udmU- 
takAble  evidence  of  tbe  deadly  work  ffoot 
In  Cuba. 

The  Impact  here  and  abroad  was  profdund. 
Friends  called  It  Stevenaon's  "ablnlng  b  >iir/' 
Prime  Minister  Clement  Attlee,  an  inaa- 
suming  gentleman  whose  Labor  Party 
juBt  defeated  Wliuton  Churchill's  Con^Ta- 
Uves,  gave  the  welcoming  speech  at  tbd  first 
General  Assembly  on  Jan.  10,  1046. 

AtUee  called  the  UJT.  "an  Inveitlon 
fraught  with  great  possibilities." 

ChurchUl  once  had  called  AtUee  "a  i  beep 
In  sheep's  clothing." 

Plfty-one  nations  sent  tbelr  repreai  nta- 
tlves  to  the  first  assembly.  Eleanor  Roosi  velt, 
garbed  In  black,  sat  In  the  ball  as  a  me  nber 
of  the  U.8.  delegation. 

Andrei  Oromyko,  the  raven-balred  S>vlet 
ambassador  to  Washington,  became  actl^  e  on 
the  assembly  fioor  that  first  session  but  did 
not  fraternize  with  his  coUeages  from)  the 
West.  Oromyko  not  long  after  became! the 
Soviet  foreign  minister.  i 

Trygve  Lie.  the  burly  Norwelglan  foreign 
minister,  was  a  standout  In  that  first  cniwd. 
Lie  lost  the  election  for  general  assen  bly 
president  to  Paul-Henri  Spaak.  the  fore  Ign 
minister  of  Belgium,  but  later  was  elec  ted 
the  first  secretary  general. 

Lie  became  an  activist,  not  to  the  UkJig 
of  the  Russians  who  had  supported  blm  A 
labor  leader  turned  diplomat,  Lie  blui  tly 
supported  the  West  In  the  fight  In  Soath 
Korea  and  earned  undying  Soviet  hat  ed. 
He  was  forced  to  resign  In  1963,  leaving  w  lat 
he  called  "the  world's  hardest  Job." 

Dag  Hammarskjold,  Swedish  diplomat  ind 
mystic,  succeeded  Lie.  He  served  as  secret  ary 
general  until  his  death  In  a  mysterious  air 
crash  In  IMl  while  on  a  Congo  peace  miss!  on. 
Beneath  Hammarskjold's  aesthetic  i>ost  ure 
lay  a  Scandinavian  toughness  of  mind  tiat 
no  one.  Including  the  Russians,  could  see 
in  the  beginning.  He  and  the  Russians  a  me 
to  verbal  blows  over  action  he  took  aga 
the  Communists  when  civil  war  erupte< 
the  former  Belgian  Congo  In  1960. 

Khrushchev  attracted  a  galaxy  of  w  >rld 
figures  to  the  U Jf .  for  the  fiery  debate  \  In 
1960  over  the  Congo.  They  Included  Presl*  ent 
Etsenbower,  Yugoslavia's  Tito,  India's  Ne  iru, 
Indonesia's  Sukarno,  and  Britain's  Hs  rold 
MacmlUan. 

Khrushchev  ''dashed  across  the  assei  ibly 
fioor  to  embrace  Fidel  Castro  of  Cuba  n  a 
Russian  bear  hug. 

Khrushchev  took  off  bis  shoe  and  poui  ded 
bis  desk  In  a  show  of  rage  against  Hun- 
marakjold.  He  boasted  to  shocked  dlploiutts 
that  his  factories  were  turning  out  de  Mlly 
missiles  "Just  like  saiisages." 

One  night  I  sat  at  the  table  beside  Khr  sh- 
chev  and  the  king  of  Morocco  at  a  recepi  Ion. 
The  Russian's  shoes  were  wrinkled  tnd 
cracked  with  age. 

"We  figure  him  as  a  peasant,"  remai  ked 
a  knowledgeable  member  of  the  U.8.  del<  iga- 
tion.  "He's  a  great  improvement  on  Sfa  lln, 
but  we  never  know  what  he  might  do  on  Im- 
pulse. He  has  all  those  missiles  and  new 
weapons,  like  a  peasant  with  new  farm  ma- 
chinery who  is  curious  to  try  them  out.  Wa 
Just  hope  that  be  won't." 

Kremlin  moves  in  the  Security  Cot  ncll 
during  the  Arab-Israeli  crisis  of  1967  shl  rted 
like  the  wlndsands  of  the  desert  with  the 
changing  fortunes  of  the  Egyptian  armla  . 

The  Soviet  delegate  at  the  time  was  Nik  Dial 
Fedorenko,  a  debonair  veteran  of  China  p  >sts 
who  wore  red  bow  ties.  Fedorenko  could  see 
no  need  for  Big  Pour  consultation  while  the 
Egyptians  were  swarming  like  locusts  bu ;  he 
weakened  with  the  ebbing  of  the  Egyptian 
battle  prowess.  Suddenly  he  was  wUllni ;  to 
have  negotiations  take  place.  He  sailed 
weakly  and  shook  his  head  in  a  "no  c  >m- 
ment"  gesture  when  I  cornered  him  In  the 
council  lounge  about  his  change  of  heart 

Sen.  Warren  Austin  |R..  Vermont),  the 
VJB.  permanent  representative,  had  had  bis 
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fill  of  politics  when  be  entered  tbe  VJi. 
arena.  Austin  will  go  down  in  diplomatic 
history  as  the  man  who  asked  In  all  serious- 
ness why  the  Arabs  and  Israelis  co«ildn't 
settle  their  differences  "in  the  true  Christian 
spirit." 

Tbe  Russians  had  demanded  a  three-man 
team  to  raplace  Hammankjold  but  they 
dropped  the  demand  when  tbe  secretary 
general's  job  was  filled  by  TJ  Thant,  a  Bur- 
mese leader  of  the  Afro-Asian  Noe.  Thant 
managed  to  walk  the  tightrope  between  Bast 
and  West  for  10  years. 

An  Bast  European  ambassador,  ssked 
whether  the  Onmmunlsts  again  would  press 
for  a  troika,  rsmarked:  "Why  should  we,  we 
have  a  troika  right  now."  He  referred  to 
Tbant's  well  known  unwillingness  to  take 
any  position  on  a  Ocdd  War  issue. 

Francis  T.  P.  Plimpton,  U.S.  deputy  rep- 
resentative to  tbe  CN.  in  1961-66,  said  of 
Thant  that  he  bad  "preserved  a  posture  of 
nonalignment  obaraoteriaed  by  many  as 
gelatinous." 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge  became  President 
Elsenhower's  man  at  the  U.N. 

Lodge  countered  Khrushchev's  revelation 
of  tbe  U-2  spy  threats  over  Russia  with  tbe 
disclosure  that  the  Russians  bad  bugged  the 
official  seal  of  the  UJ3.  Embassy  In  Mosoow. 
When  it  came  time  last  December  to  name 
a  new  secretary  general  because  of  Tbant's 
aUlng  health,  the  Soviet  choice  significantly 
still  was  ITi&nt.  He  demurred  and  the  Rus- 
sians switched  to  Kurt  Waldhelm,  an 
Austrian.  Red  China  waa  In  on  the  naming 
of  a  U.N.  secretary  general  tor  the  first  time. 
Peking  vetoed  Waldhelm  at  the  start  but 
later  withdrew  its  opposition. 

Waldhelm,  who  likes  to  skate  In  Central 
Park,  will  have  a  chance  to  show  his  prowess 
skating  on  diplomatic  thin  ice.  Tbe  other 
secretary  generals  had  to  glide  between  the 
U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Now  a  third  ob- 
stacle has  been  added — the  People's  Republic 
c€  China. 

Waldhelm  has  waded  Into  the  job  with 
energy  and  Industry.  He  has  hurried  about 
the  wwld's  capitals  In  quest  of  peace  and 
jolted  tbe  secretariat  by  embarking  on  a  $6 
million  economy  program,  something  new  In 
the  U.N.  bureaucracy. 

Dealing  with  blm  on  tbe  U.S.  side  will  be 
tbe  chief  representative,  Oeorge  Bush. 
Tankee-bom  and  Texan  by  adoption.  Bush 
said  be  believes  the  U.N.  has  filled  an  im- 
portant role  In  keeping  peaoe  In  certain  areas. 
"Oo\mtrles  are  allowed  to  let  off  steam  and 
to  make  debating  points,"  be  said.  "If  agree- 
ments are  not  reached,  and  differences  crop 
up  as  a  result,  that  simply  mirrors  the  world 
as  It  Is." 
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AN  IMPORTANT  DECISION  OP  THE 
HIGH  CX>URT 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  mcHiGAit 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thundav.  April  20.  1972 

&Ir.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  Supreme  Court  decided  the  so-called 
Mineral  King  case  Sierra  Club  against 
Morton.  This  is  cm  important  decision, 
and  one  which  I  might  say  I  consider  In- 
correctly decided.  In  any  case.  I  thought 
It  Important  to  have  this  decision  set 
forth  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues. 

I  would  particularly  call  to  their  at- 
tention the  eloquent  dissent  of  Justice 
William  O.  Douglas.  He  stresses  the  vital 
significance  of  seeing  to  It  that  the  en- 
vironmental interests  themselves  should 
be  spoken  to  and  for.  I  ctoi  only  concur, 
and  urge  that  the  Congress  address  Itseli 
to  this  issue  at  an  early  date,  to  make  its 


views  on  the  subject  abundantly  clear  to 
as  wdl  as  to  the  Department  of  Justice, 
which  opposed  the  Intenrenors  in  this 
case.  L^^slation  Is  presently  pending 
the  Judicial  branch  of  the  Oovemment, 
before  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  to  correct  the  evils 
of  this  decision  and  I  Intend  to  move 
forward  on  it. 

The  opinion  follows: 

[Supreme  Court  of  tbe  United  States, 
Syllabus] 

Sdbsa  Club  v.  Moston,  SacartABT  or  thx 

iMTxaioB,  rr  al. 
CBtTioaAai  TO  Tm  UNrrxD  statks  coxniT  or 

APPEALS   POX   THX    KINTH    CISCUIT 

(No.  70-34.  Argued  November  17,  1971— 
Decided  April  19,  1973) 

Petitioner,  a  membership  corporation  with 
"a  special  interest  in  the  conservation  and 
sound  maintenance  of  the  national  parks, 
game  refuges,  and  forests  of  the  country," 
brought  this  suit  for  a  declaratory  judg- 
ment and  an  injunction  restraining  federal 
officials  from  approving  an  extensive  skiing 
development  in  the  Mineral  King  Valley  In 
the  Sequoia  National  Forest.  Petitioner  re- 
lies on  I  10  of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act,  which  accords  judicial  review  to  a  "per- 
son suffering  legal  wrong  because  of  agency 
action,  or  (who  is]  adversely  affected  or  ag- 
grieved by  agency  action  wlthm  tbe  mean- 
ing of  a  relevant  statute."  On  tbe  theory 
that  this  was  a  "public"  action  Involving 
questions  as  to  tbe  use  of  natural  re- 
sources, petitioner  did  not  all^ige  that  the 
ohallenged  development  would  affect  tbe 
club  or  its  members  In  tbelr  activities  or 
that  they  used  Mineral  King,  but  maintained 
that  the  project  would  adversely  change  tbe 
area's  aesthetics  and  ecology.  The  District 
Court  granted  a  preliminary  injunction.  Tbe 
Court  of  Appeals  reversed,  holding  that  tbe 
club  lacked  standing,  and  bad  not  shown 
irreparable  injury.  Held:  A  person  has  stand- 
ing to  seek  Judicial  review  under  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act  only  if  he  can 
show  that  he  himself  has  suffered  or  will 
suffer  Injury,  whether  economic  or  otherwise. 
In  this  case,  where  petitioner  asserted  no  In- 
dlvlduall»d  harm  to  Itself  or  Its  members,  it 
lacked  standing  to  maintain  tbe  action. 
Pp.  4-14. 

433  F.  ad  34,  Affirmed. 

Stewart,  J.,  delivered  tbe  opinion  of  tbe 
Court,  tn  which  Burger,  C.  J.,  and  White  and 
Marshall,  J.J.,  Joined.  Douglas,  Brennan. 
and  Blackmun,  J.J.,  filed  dissenting  opinions. 
Powell  and  Rehnquist,  J.J.,  took  no  part  in 
the  consideration  of  decision  of  the  case. 

[Supreme  Court  of  tbe  United  Statea, 

No.  70-84] 

Stksha   Club,   Pstitionxx,   v.   Rocxas   C.   B. 

MOSTON,    iNSIVnrDALLT,    AND    AS    BXCaXTABT 

or  TBI  iNTSKioB  OP  THX  Umm  Statis, 
rr  AL. 

(On  Writ  of  Certiorari  to  tbe  United  States 
Court  of  Ai^Mals  to  tbe  Ninth  Circuit, 
AprU  19,  1973) 

Ma.  Jttsticx  Stxwaxt  delivered  the  opinion 
ot  tbe  Court. 

I 

The  Mineral  King  VaUey  u  an  area  of  great 
natural  beauty  nesUed  In  the  Sierra  Nevada 
Mountains  m  Tulare  County.  California,  ad- 
jacent to  SequoU  National  Park.  It  has  bsen 
part  of  tbe  Sequoia  National  Warmt  stnoe 
IBM.  and  U  designated  as  a  National  Oame 
Baftige  by  special  Act  of  Congress.'  Though 
onoe  the  site  of  extensive  mining  activity. 
Mineral  King  U  now  used  almost  exclusively 
for  reoreattonal  purposes.  Its  relaUve  In- 
acosaslbUlty  and  lack  at  development  have 
limited  tbe  number  of  visitors  each  year. 
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Footnotes  at  end  of  artlele. 


and  at  tbe  same  time  have  preserved  the 
vaUey's  quality  as  a  quasi -wilderness  area 
largely  uncluttered  by  tbe  products  of 
dvUlaitlon. 

Tbe  United  SUtes  Forest  Service,  which  is 
entrusted  with  the  maintenance  and  ad- 
ministration (A  national  forests,  began  in  tbe 
late  1940's  to  give  consideration  to  Mineral 
King  as  a  potential  slto  for  recreational  de- 
velopment. Prodded  by  a  rapidly  Increasing 
demand  for  skiing  facilities,  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice published  a  prospectus  In  1966,  inviting 
bids  from  private  developers  for  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  a  ski  resort  that 
would  also  serve  as  a  summer  recreation  area. 
Tbe  proposal  of  Walt  Disney  Enterprises,  Inc., 
was  chosen  from  those  of  six  bidders,  and 
Disney  received  a  three-year  permit  to  con- 
duct surveys  and  explorations  in  the  valley 
in  connection  with  its  preparation  of  a  com- 
plete master  plan  for  the  resort. 

The  final  Disney  plan,  approved  by  tbe 
Forest  Service  in  January,  1969,  outlines  a 
•35  million  complex  of  motels,  restaurants, 
swimming  pools,  parking  lots,  and  other 
structures  designed  to  accommodate  14.000 
visitors  dally.  This  complex  is  to  be  con- 
structed on  80  acres  of  tbe  valley  floor  under 
a  30-year  use  permit  from  the  Forest  Service. 
Other  facilities.  Including  ski  lifts,  ski  traUs, 
a  cog-assisted  railway,  and  utility  installa- 
tlons,  are  to  be  constructed  on  the  mountain 
slopes  and  in  other  parts  of  the  valley  under 
a  revocable  special  use  permit.  To  provide  ac- 
cess to  the  resort,  the  State  of  CallfOTnla  pro- 
poses to  construct  a  highway  30  miles  in 
length.  A  section  of  this  road  would  traverse 
Sequoia  National  Park,  as  would  a  proposed 
high-voltage  power  line  needed  to  provide 
electricity  for  the  resort.  Both  the  highway 
and  the  power  line  require  the  ai^roval  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  which  Is 
entrusted  with  the  preservation  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  national  parks. 

RepreeentatlTes  of  the  Sierra  Club,  who 
favor  maintaining  Mineral  King  largely  in 
Its  present  state,  followed  the  progress  of 
recreational  planning  for  the  valley  with 
close  attention  and  Increasing  dismay.  They 
unsuccessfully  sought  a  public  hearing  on 
the  proposed  develc^ment  In  1966,  and  In 
subeequent  correspondence  with  olBcials  of 
tbe  Forest  Service  and  the  Department  of 
tbe  Interior,  they  expressed  tbe  Club's  ob- 
jections to  Disney's  plan  as  a  whole  and  to 
particular  features  included  in  it.  In  June  of 
1969  the  Club  filed  the  present  suit  In  the 
United  States  District  Covut  for  the  North- 
em  District  of  California,  seeking  a  declara- 
tory judgment  that  various  aspects  of  the 
proposed  development  contravene  federal 
laws  and  regulations  governing  tbe  preeerva- 
XAaa  of  national  parks,  forests,  and  game 
refuges,*  and  also  seeking  preliminary  and 
permanent  injunctions  restraining  the  fed- 
eral officials  involved  from  granting  tbelr 
approval  or  issuing  permits  In  connection 
with  the  Mineral  King  project.  The  peti- 
tioner Sierra  Club  sued  as  a  mem.bershlp  cor- 
poration with  "a  special  Interest  In  the  con- 
versation and  sound  maintenance  of  the  na- 
tional parks,  game  refuges,  and  foreste  at  tbe 
country,"  and  Invoked  the  judicial  review 
provisions  of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act.  5  U.S.C.  I  701  et  uq. 

After  two  days  of  hearings,  the  District 
Court  granted  tbe  requested  preliminary  In- 
jimctton.  It  rejected  tbe  reqiondents'  chal- 
lenge to  tbe  Sierra  Club's  standing  to  sue. 
and  determined  that  tbe  bearing  had  raised 
questloiH  "concerning  possible  excess  of 
stetutory  authority,  sufllelently  substantial 
and  serious  to  justify  a  preliminary  Injunc- 
tion .  .  ."  The  respondents  appealed,  and  tbe 
Court  of  i^>peals  for  tbe  Ninth  Circuit  re- 
versed. 433  F.  ad  94.  With  reapeet  to  tbe 
petltloaer^  standing,  tbe  court  noted  that 
tbera  was  "on  aUegatlon  In  the  complaint 
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that  members  of  tbe  Slora  Club  would  be 
affected  by  tbe  actions  c^  [the  respondents] 
other  than  the  fact  that  the  actions  are  per- 
sonally displeasing  or  distasteftil  to  tbem," 
id.,  at  33,  and  ooncluded: 

"We  do  not  believe  such  club  eexaemm. 
without  a  abowlng  of  more  direct  Interast 
can  oonstitut«  standing  In  tbe  legal  sense 
sufficient  to  challenge  tbe  exercise  of  re- 
sponsibilities on  behalf  of  aU  tbe  cltlaens  by 
two  cabinet  level  officials  of  tbe  government 
acting  under  Congressional  and  Constitu- 
tional authority."  Id.,  at  30. 

Altemaavely,  the  Court  of  Appeals  held 
that  the  Sierra  Club  bad  not  made  an  ade- 
quate showing  of  irreparable  Injury  and  like- 
lihood of  success  on  tbe  merits  to  justify 
Issuance  of  a  preliminary  Injunction.  Tbe 
court  thus  vacated  tbe  injunction.  The 
Sierra  Club  filed  a  petition  for  a  writ  of 
certiorari  which  we  granted,  401  U.S.  907, 
to  review  the  questions  of  federal  law 
presented. 

The  first  question  presented  is  whether 
the  Sierra  Club  has  alleged  facts  that  en- 
title it  to  obtain  judicial  review  of  tbe  chal- 
lenged action.  Whether  a  party  has  a 
sufficient  stake  In  an  otherwise  justiciable 
controversy  to  obtain  Judicial  resolution  of 
that  controversy  is  what  has  traditionally 
been  referred  to  as  the  question  of  standing 
to  sue.  Where  tbe  party  does  not  rely  on  any 
specific  statute  authorizing  invocation  of 
the  judicial  process,  the  question  of  stand- 
ing depends  upon  whether  the  party  has 
alleged  such  a  "personal  stake  in  tbe  out- 
come of  the  controversy,"  Baker  v.  Carr.  869, 
U.S.  186,  204,  as  to  ensure  that  "the  dispute 
sought  to  be  adjudicated  will  be  presented 
in  an  adversary  context  and  in  a  form  his- 
torically viewed  as  capable  of  judicial  reso- 
lution." Float  V.  Cohen,  392  V3.  83,  101. 
Where,  however.  Congress  has  authorized 
public  officials  to  perform  certain  functions 
according  to  law.  and  has  provided  by  stetute 
for  judicial  review  of  those  ac  lions  under 
certeln  circumstances,  the  inquiry  as  to 
standing  m\xst  begin  with  a  determination 
of  whether  tbe  stetute  in  question  author- 
izes review  at  the  behest  of  the  plaintiff.' 

The  Sierra  Club  relies  upon  I  10  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  (APA),  80 
Stat.  393.  6  U.8.C.  S  703,  which  provides: 

"A  person  suffering  legal  wrong  because 
of  agency  action,  or  adversely  affected  or 
aggrieved  by  agency  action  within  the  mean- 
ing of  a  relevant  statute.  Is  enUtled  to  judi- 
cial review  thereof." 

Early  decisions  under  this  stetute  Inter- 
preted the  language  as  adopting  the  various 
formulations  of  "legal  interest"  and  "legal 
wrong"  then  prevailing  as  constitutional  re- 
qulremento  of  8tendlng.<  But,  in  association 
of  Data  Processing  Service  Organizations, 
Inc.  V.  Comp,  397  UJ8.  150,  and  Barlow  v. 
Collins.  397  U.S.  167,  decided  the  same  day, 
we  held  more  broadly  that  persons  had 
standing  to  obtain  Judicial  review  of  fed- 
eral agency  action  under  i  10  of  tbe  APA 
where  they  had  alleged  that  the  challenged 
action  had  caiised  them  "injury  In  fact," 
and  where  the  alleged  injury  was  to  an 
Interest  "arguably  within  the  zone  of  Inter- 
ests to  be  protected  or  regulated"  by  the 
stetutes  that  the  agencies  were  claimed  to 
have  violated.' 

In  Data  Processing,  tbe  Injury  claimed  by 
the  petitioners  consisted  of  harm  to  their 
competitive  position  in  the  computer  serv- 
icing market  through  a  ruling  by  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  that  national  banks 
might  perform  date  processing  services  for 
their  customers.  In  Sorloio,  tbe  petitioners 
were  tenant  farmers  who  claimed  that  certain 
regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
adversely  affected  their  economic  position 
vis-i-vis  their  landlords.  These  palpable  eco- 
nomic injuries  have  long  been  recognized  as 
sufficient  to  lay  the  basis  for  standing,  with 
or  without  a  specific  stetutory  provision  for 
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judicial  review.*  Thus,  neither  Data  Process- 
ing nor  Barlow  addressed  itself  to  tbe  ques- 
tion, which  has  arisen  with  Increasing 
frequency  In  federal  courte  in  recent  years, 
as  to  what  must  be  alleged  by  persons  who 
claim  Injury  of  a  noneconomlc  nature  to  In- 
tereste  that  are  widely  shared.'  That  question 
Lb  presented  in  this  case, 
m 
The  Injury  alleged  by  the  Sierra  Club  will 
be  Incurred  entirely  by  reason  of  the  change 
in  tbe  uses  to  which  Mineral  King  will  be 
put,  and  the  attendant  change  In  tbe  aesthet- 
ics and  ecology  of  the  area.  Thus,  In  refer- 
ring to  the  road  to  b«  built  through  Sequoia 
National  Park,  the  complaint  alleged  that 
the  development  "would  destroy  or  otherwise 
affect  the  scenery,  natural  and  historic  ob- 
jecte  and  wildlife  of  the  park  and  would 
impair  the  enjojrment  of  the  park  for  future 
generations."  We  do  not  question  that  this 
type  of  harm  may  amount  to  an  "injiuy 
in  fact"  sufficient  to  lay  the  basis  for  stend- 
ing  under  i  10  of  the  APA.  Aesthetic  and 
envlronmentel  well-being,  like  economic 
well-being,  are  important  ingredients  of  the 
quality  of  life  in  our  society,  and  the  fact 
that  particular  envlronmentel  interests  are 
shared  by  the  many  rather  than  the  few 
does  not  make  them  less  deserving  of  legal 
protection  throxigh  the  judicial  process.  But 
the  "injury  in  fact"  test  requires  more  than 
an  injury  to  a  cognizable  Interest.  It  requires 
that  the  party  seeking  review  be  himself 
among  the  Injured. 

The  Impact  of  the  proposed  chages  in  the 
environment  of  Mineral  King  will  not  fall 
indiscriminately  upon  every  citizen.  The  al- 
leged injury  will  be  felt  directly  only  by 
those  who  use  Mineral  King  and  Sequoia  Na- 
tional Park,  and  for  whom  the  aesthetic  and 
recreational  values  of  the  area  will  be  less- 
ened by  tbe  highway  and  ski  resort.  The 
Sierra  Club  faUed  to  allege  that  it  or  Itt 
members  would  be  affected  in  any  of  their 
activities  or  pastimes  by  the  Disney  devel- 
opment. Nowhere  in  tbe  pleadings  or  affi- 
davlte  did  the  Club  stete  that  its  members 
use  Mineral  King  for  any  purpose,  much  less 
that  they  use  it  in  any  way  that  would  be 
significantly  affected  by  tbe  proposed  actions 
of  the  respondents." 

The  Club  apparently  regarded  any  aUega- 
tlons  of  Individualized  Injury  as  superfluous, 
on  tbe  theory  that  this  was  a  "public"  action 
Involving  questions  as  to  the  use  of  natural 
resources,  and  that  the  Club's  longstanding 
concern  with  and  expertise  in  such  matters 
were  sufficient  to  give  it  standing  as  a  "rep- 
resentetlve  of  the  public."'  This  theory 
refiecte  a  misunderstanding  of  our  cases 
involving  so-called  "public  actions"  in  the 
area  of  administrative  law. 

The  origin  of  the  theory  advanced  by  the 
Sierra  Club  may  be  traced  to  a  dictum  ui 
ScTipps-Howard  Radio,  Inc.  v.  FCC.  316  UJ9. 
4,  in  which  the  licensee  of  a  radio  stetlon  tn 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  sought  a  stey  of  an  order 
of  the  FCC  allowing  another  radio  stetlon  in 
a  nearby  city  to  change  ite  frequency  and 
Increase  ite  range.  In  discussing  Ito  power 
to  grant  a  stey,  the  Court  noted  that  "these 
private  Utlgante  have  stimdlng  only  as  rep- 
resentetlves  of  the  public  Interest."  Id.,  at  14. 
But  that  observation  did  not  describe  tbe  ba- 
sis upon  which  tbe  appellant  was  allowed  to 
obtain  judicial  review  as  a  "person  ag- 
grieved" within  tbe  meaning  of  tbe  stetute 
lnv<dved  In  that  case,"  since  Scrlpps-Howard 
was  clearly  •aggrieved"  by  reason  of  the 
economic  Injury  that  it  woiUd  suffer  as  a 
result  of  the  Commission's  action."  Tbe 
CoTUt's  stetement  was  ratber  directed  to  tbe 
theory  upon  which  Oongress  had  authorised 
Judicial  review  of  tbe  Commission's  actions. 
That  theory  bad  been  described  eariler  In 
rco  ▼.  Sanders  Bros.  Radio  Station,  300  U.S. 
470, 477,  as  followa: 

"Congress  had  some  purpose  in  enacting 
|40a(b)(a).  It  may  have  been  of  opinion 
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that  one  llk«Iy  to  be  flnandally  Injired  by 
tbe  Ismie  of  m  license  would  be  the  o)  |y  per- 
son baying  a  siilBclent  Interest  to  b  "Ing  to 
tbe  attention  of  tbe  appellate  court  «  Tors  of 
law  In  tbe  action  of  tbe  Conunlsi  Ion  In 
granting  tbe  license.  It  Is  wltbln  tbe  p>ower 
of  Congress  to  confer  sucb  standing  U  proee- 
cute  an  appeal." 

Taken  togetber,  Sanders  and  i  crippa- 
Howard  tbus  establlsbed  a  dual  prop  isltlon : 
tbe  fact  of  economic  lnjiu7  la  wbat  gives  a 
person  standing  to  seek  Judicial  review '  under 
t)'n  statute,  but  once  review  Is  prop<  rly  In- 
v  *'ed.  tbat  person  may  argue  the  pu  >Uc  In- 
terest In  support  of  bis  claim  tbat  tbejagency 
bas  failed  to  comply  with  Its  statutori  man- 
date." It  was  In  tbe  latter  sense  tl»t  tbe 
"standing"  of  tbe  appellant  In  Svipps- 
Howard  existed  only  as  a  "representamve  of 
tbe  public  Interest."  It  is  In  a  similar  wense 
tbat  we  have  used  tbe  phrase  "private  i  ttor- 
ney  general"  to  describe  tbe  function  per- 
formed by  persoiis  upon  whom  Coi  gress 
has  conferred  tbe  right  to  seek  JudlcU  1  re- 
view of  agency  action.  See  Data  Proce,  sing, 
supra,  at  154. 

Tbe  trend  of  cases  arising  under  the  APA 
and  other  statutes  authorizing  Judlcli  1  re- 
view of  federal  agency  action  has  bee  i  to- 
wards recognizing  that  Injuries  other  khan 
economic  harm  are  sufficient  to  bring  aver- 
son  within  the  meaning  of  tbe  statutory 
language,  and  towards  discarding  tbe  notion 
that  an  injury  that  is  widely  shared  is  imso 
facto  not  an  Injury  sufficient  to  provide  the 
basis  for  Judicial  review."  We  noted  tpls 
development  with  approval  in  Data  Proclss- 
ing,  supra,  at  164,  In  saying  that  the  Interest 
alleged  to  have  been  Injured  "may  relect 
'aesthetic,  conservatlonal,  and  recreaticpal' 
as  well  as  economic  values."  But  broadei  ting 
the  categories  of  Injury  tbat  may  be  alli  iged 

in  support  of  standing  is  a  different  nutter 

from  abcuidonlng  tbe  requirement  tbat  tbe 
party  seeking  review  must  have  blniself 
suffered  an  injury. 

Some  courts  have  indicated  a  willing  less 
to  take  this  latter  step  by  conferring  su  .nd- 
ing  upon  organizations  tbat  have  denton- 
strated  "an  organizational  interest  inj  tbe 
problem"  of  environmental  or  consumer  pro- 
tection. Environmental  Defense  Fund,  /mc.  v. 
Hardin,  428  P.  2d  1093.  1097.>«  It  U  clearjthat 
an  organization  whose  members  are  Injured 
may  represent  those  members  in  a  proceeding 
for  Judicial  review.  See,  e.g.,  NAACP  v.  But- 
ton. 371  U.S.  416,  428.  But  a  mere  "interest 
in  a  problem,"  no  matter  bow  longstai  ding 
the  interest  and  no  matter  bow  quaime  I  tbe 
organization  Is  In  evaluating  tbe  pro  >lem, 
is  not  sufficient  by  itself  to  render  the  >rga- 
nlzation  "adversely  affected"  or  "aggrl  ived" 
within  tbe  meaning  of  the  APA.  The  I  lerra 
Club  Is  a  large  and  long-established  or  ^ni- 
zatlon,  with  an  historic  commitment  t  >  tbe 
cause  of  protecting  our  Nation's  n«  tural 
heritage  from  man's  depredations.  Bui  if  a 
"special  interest"  In  this  subject  were 
enough  to  entitle  tbe  Sierra  Club  to  com- 
mence this  litigation,  there  would  appiar  to 
be  no  objective  basis  upon  which  to  dli  tllam 
a  suit  by  any  other  bona  fide  "specli  I  In- 
terest" organization,  however  small  or  s  lort- 
Uved.  And  if  any  group  with  a  bona  fide 
'special  Interest"  could  initiate  such  litiga- 
tion, it  is  difficult  to  perceive  why  any  .ndl- 
vldual  citizen  with  tbe  same  bona  fide  sp  BClal 
Interest  would  not  also  be  entitled  to  d  d  so. 

The  requirement  that  a  party  seekini ;  re- 
view must  allege  facts  sbowlng  tbat  1  le  is 
himself  adversely  affected  does  not  Insi  ilate 
executive  action  from  Judicial  review,  nor 
does  It  prevent  any  public  interests  ;  rom 
being  protected  through  tbe  Judicial  proo  ms.» 
It  does  serve  as  at  least  a  rough  attemi  t  to 
put  the  decision  as  to  whether  review  wl  11  be 
sought  In  tbe  bands  of  those  who  bare  a 
direct  stake  In  tbe  outcome.  That  goal  w  >uld 
be  undermined  were  we  to  construe  tbe  IU>A 
to  authorize  Judicial  review  at  tbe  bebe<  t  of 
organizatloiis  or  Individuals  who  seek  t  >  do 
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more  than  vindicate  their  own  value  prefer- 
ences through  tbe  Judicial  process.'*  Tbe 
principle  that  tbe  Sierra  Club  would  have  us 
establish  in  thU  case  would  do  Just  tbat. 

As  we  conclude  that  the  Court  of  Appeal* 
was  correct  In  its  holding  that  tbe  Sierra 
Club  lacked  standing  to  maintain  this  action, 
we  do  not  reach  any  other  questions  pre- 
sented In  tbe  petition,  and  we  Intimate  no 
view  on  tbe  merit  of  the  complaint.  Tbe 
Judgment  la 

Afllrmed. 

Ma.  JvemcK  Pownx  and  Bda.  Juanae 
RxRNQTnsT  took  no  part  In  tbe  consideration 
or  decision  of  this 
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>  Act  of  July  3,  1938,  44  8Ut.  821,  10  VS.C. 
1688. 

*As  analyzed  by  tbe  District  Court,  the 
complaint  alleged  violations  of  law  falling 
into  foiu'  categories.  First,  It  claimed  tbat 
tbe  special  use  permit  for  construction  of 
tbe  resort  exceeded  tbe  mit»imiim  acreage 
limitation  placed  upon  such  permits  by  16 
n.S.C.  I  497,  and  that  issuance  of  a  "revo- 
cable" use  permit  was  beyond  the  authority 
of  the  Forest  Service.  Second,  It  challenged 
the  proposed  permit  for  tbe  highway  through 
Sequoia  National  Park  on  tbe  grounds  that 
the  highway  would  not  serve  any  of  tbe 
purposes  of  tbe  park  In  alleged  violation 
of  16  U.CJ3.  f  1,  and  tbat  it  would  destroy 
timber  and  other  natural  resources  protected 
by  16  U.S.C.  {;  41  and  43.  Third.  It  claimed 
tbat  tbe  Forest  Service  and  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  bad  violated  their  own  regula- 
tions by  falling  to  bold  adequate  public  bear- 
ings on  the  proposed  project.  Finally,  the 
complaint  asserted  that  16  U.S.C.  J  46(c) 
requires  specific  congreaalonal  authorization 
of  a  permit  for  construction  of  a  power  trans- 
mission line  within  the  limits  of  a  national 
park. 

"Congress  may  not  confer  Jurisdiction  on 
Art.  Ill  federal  courts  to  render  advisory 
opinions.  Muskrat  v.  United  States,  219  VS. 
346,  or  to  entertain  "friendly"  suits.  United 
States  V.  Johnson,  319  U.8.  302.  or  to  resolve 
"political  questions."  Luther  v.  Borden,  7 
How.  1.  because  suits  of  this  character  are 
inconsistent  with  the  Judicial  function  under 
Art.  III.  But  where  a  dispute  Is  otherwise 
Justiciable,  the  question  whether  the  litigant 
is  a  "proper  party  to  request  an  adjudication 
of  a  particular  issue."  Flast  v.  Cohen,  302  U.8. 
83,  100.  Is  one  within  the  power  of  Congress 
to  determine.  Cf.  FCC  v.  Sanders  Bros.  Radio 
Station,  309  U.S.  470.  477;  Flast  v.  Cohen,  392 
US.  83,  120  (Harlan,  J.,  dissenting);  Associ- 
ated Industries  v.  Ickes,  134  F.  2d  694.  704. 
See  generally  Berger.  Standing  to  Sue  In 
Public  Actions:  Is  it  a  Constitutional  Re- 
quirement?. 78  Tale  L.  J.  816,  837  ff.  (1969): 
Jaffe.  Tbe  Citizen  as  Litigant  In  Public  Ac- 
tions: Tbe  Non-Hohfeldlan  or  Ideological 
Plaintiff,  116  U.  Pa.  L.  Rev.  1033  ( 1968) . 

*  See,  e.g.,  Kansas  City  Power  A  Light  Co. 
V.  McKay,  226  F.  2d  924,  932;  Ove  Gustavsson 
Contracting  Co.  v.  Flocte.  278  F.  2d  912,  914; 
Duba  V.  Schuctsle,  303  F.  2d  670.  674.  The 
theory  of  a  "legal  Interest"  Is  expressed  In  Ita 
extreme  form  in  Alabama  Power  Co.  v.  Ickes, 
302  VS.  464,  479-481.  See  also  Tennessee  Elec- 
tric Power  Co.  V.  TVA,  306  U.S.  118,  137-139. 

"  In  deciding  this  case  we  do  not  reach  any 
questions  concerning  the  meaning  of  tbe 
"zone  of  interests"  test  or  Its  possible  appli- 
cation to  the  facts  here  presented. 

•  See.  e.g.,  Hardin  v.  Kentucky  UtUities  Co.. 
390  U.8.  1.  7;  Chicago  v.  Atchison.  T.  &  SSJt 
Co..  357  U.S.  77,  83;  FCC  v.  Sanders  Bros. 
Radio  Station.  309  n.8.  470, 477. 

'No  question  of  standing  waa  raised  In 
Citizens  to  Preserve  Overton  Park,  Inc.  v. 
Volpe,  401  U.S.  402.  The  complaint  In  that 
case  alleged  tbat  the  organisational  jr'fi'ntiff 
rei>reaented  numbera  who  w«re  "raaldanta  of 
MempbU,  Tenneaaee  who  um  Overton  Park  at 
a  park  land  and  recreation  area  and  who  have 
been  acUve  since  19«4  In  efforts  to  preserre 


and  protect  Overton  Park  as  a  park  land  and 
recreation  area." 

■  Tbe  only  reference  In  tbe  pleadings  to  the 
Sierra  Club's  mterest  In  the  dispute  la  con- 
Ulned  in  paragraph  3  of  tbe  complaint, 
which  reads  In  lU  entirety  as  follows: 
"Plaintiff  Sierra  Club  is  a  non-profit  corpoia- 
Uon  organized  and  operating  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  CalUomla,  with  Its  principal 
place  of  bualneas  In  San  rtandaco,  California 
since  1892.  Membecahlp  of  tbe  Club  Is  ap- 
pnmmately  78,000  natlonaUy,  with  approxi- 
mately 27,000  members  residing  In  tbe  San 
Franclsoo  Bay  area.  For  many  years  the  Sierra 
Club  by  Its  activities  and  conduct  baa  ex- 
hibited special  Interest  In  the  conservation 
and  sound  maintenance  of  the  national 
parks,  game  refuges  and  foreaU  of  the  coun- 
try, regularly  serving  as  a  responalble  repre- 
sentative of  persons  similarly  Interested.  One 
of  the  principal  purposes  of  the  Sierra  Club  la 
to  protect,  and  conserve  tbe  national  re- 
sources of  tbe  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains.  Ita 
Interests  would  be  vitally  affected  by  the  acts 
hereinafter  described  and  would  be  aggrieved 
by  tboee  acts  of  tbe  defendants  as  herein- 
after more  fully  appears." 

In  an  amici  curiae  brief  filed  In  this  Court 
by  the  Wilderness  Society  and  others,  it  is  as- 
serted tbat  the  Sierra  Club  has  conducted 
regulsu-  camping  trips  into  the  Mineral  King 
area,  and  that  various  members  of  the  Club 
have  used  and  continue  to  use  the  area  for 
recreational  purposes.  These  allegations  were 
not  contained  In  the  pleading,  nor  were  they 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Court  of 
Apjieals.  Moreover,  the  Sierra  Club  In  Ita 
reply  brief  specifically  declines  to  rely  on  lU 
individualized  Interest,  as  a  basis  for  stand- 
ing. See  n.  16,  Infra.  Our  decision  does  not,  of 
course,  bar  tbe  Sierra  Club  from  seeking  in 
tbe  District  Court  to  amend  its  complaint  by 
a  motion  under  Rule  16,  Federal  Rules  of 

civil  Procedure. 

•  This  approach  to  tbe  question  of  stond- 
ing  was  adopted  by  the  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Second  Circuit  In  Citizens  Committee 
for  the  Hudson  Valley  v.  Volpe,  425  F.  2d  97 
106: 

"We  hold,  therefore,  that  the  public  inter- 
est in  environmental  resources — an  Interest 
created  by  sututes  affecting  the  issuance  of 
this  permit — is  a  legaUy  protected  interest 
affording  these  plaintiffs,  as  responsible  rep- 
resentatives of  the  public,  standing  to  obtain 
Judicial  review  of  agency  action  alleged  to 
be  in  contravention  of  that  public  Interest." 

'"The  statute  involved  was  1402(b)(2)  of 
tbe  Communications  Act  of  1934.  48  Stat. 
1064.  1093. 

"This  much  is  clear  from  the  Scrippa- 
Hotoard  Court's  citation  of  J^CC  v.  Sanders 
Bros.  Radio  Station,  309  UJ8.  470,  in  which 
the  basis  for  standing  was  the  competitive 
injury  that  the  appellee  would  have  suffered 
by  the  licensing  of  another  radio  station  m 
Its  listening  area. 

"  The  dlstmctlon  between  standing  to  Ini- 
tiate a  review  proceeding,  and  standing  to 
assert  tbe  righto  of  tbe  public  or  of  third 
persons  once  the  proceeding  Is  properly  ini- 
tiated, is  discussed  m  8  Davis,  Administrative 
Law  Treatise,  f  {  22.05-22.07  (1968)  : 

"See.  e.g..  EnvironmentiU  Defenae  Fund, 
Inc.  V.  Hardin.  428  F.  2d  1093,  1097  (Interest 
In  health  affected  by  decision  of  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  refusing  to  suspend  registration 
of  certain  peatlcldea  containing  DDT) ;  Oi^lce 
of  Communication  of  the  United  Church  of 
Christ  V.  FCC,  350  F.  2d  994,  1000  (Interest 
of  televlalon  viewers  in  the  programming  of  a 
local  station  lloenaed  by  the  FCC);  Scenle 
Hudson  Preservation  Conf.  v.  FPC.  364  F.  2d 
808,  610-618  (Intereata  m  aeetbetlce,  recrea- 
tion, and  orderly  oooununlty  planning  af- 
feotad  by  VPO  Uoenalng  of  a  hydroelectrle 
project) ;  Remde  ▼.  twlng.  900  F.  M  880.  8S1- 
632  (Interest  of  consumers  of  (Heo-margarln* 
in  fair  labeling  of  product  regulated  by 
Federal  Security  Administration) ;  Orowther 
V.  Seaborg.  313  F.  Supp.  1300.  1313  (Interest 
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In  health  and  safety  of  persons  residing  near 
the  alte  of  a  proposed  atomic  blast) . 

"See  CitiMena  Committee  for  the  Hudson 
Valley  ▼.  7oIpe,  n.  8,  supra;  Environmental 
Defenae  Fund,  Inc.  v.  Corps  of  Engineers.  326 
F.  Supp.  738,  734-736;  Izaak  Walton  League  v. 
St.  Clatr,  813  F.  Supp.  1312,  1317.  See  also 
Scenie  Hudson  Preservation  Conf  v.  FPC,  av- 
pra,  at618: 

"In  order  to  ensure  that  the  Federal  Power 
Commlaslon  will  adequately  protect  tbe  pub- 
lic Interest  in  tbe  aesthetic,  conservatlonal, 
and  recreational  aspecta  of  power  develop- 
ment, those  who  by  their  activities  and  con- 
duct have  exhibited  a  special  Intereat  In  such 
areas,  must  be  held  to  be  Included  In  the 
class  of  'aggrieved'  parties  under  { 318(b) 
[of  the  Federal  Power  Act]." 

In  most,  if  not  all  of  these  cases,  at  least 
one  party  to  tbe  proceeding  did  assert  an 
IndlvlduallBed  mjury  either  to  himself  or.  In 
the  case  of  an  organization,  to  Ita  members. 

"In  Ita  reply  brief,  after  noting  the  fact 
tbat  It  might  have  cboaen  to  assert  Individ- 
ualized Injury  to  itself  or  to  Ita  members  as 
a  basis  for  standing,  the  Sierra  Club  states: 

"The  Government  seeks  to  create  a  'beads 
I  win,  tails  you  lose'  situation  In  which 
either  che  courthouse  door  is  barred  for  lack 
of  assertion  of  a  private,  unique  Injury  or  a 
preliminary  Injunction  Is  denied  on  the 
ground  that  tbe  litigant  bas  advanced  private 
Injury  which  does  not  warrant  an  injunction 
adverse  to  a  competing  public  Interest.  Coun- 
sel have  shaped  their  case  to  avoid  this  trap." 
Tbe  short  answer  to  this  contention  is  tbat 
the  "trap"  does  not  exist.  The  test  of  inquiry 
In  fact  goes  only  to  tbe  question  of  stand- 
ing to  obtain  judicial  review.  Once  tbla 
standing  la  establlsbed.  tbe  party  may  aaeert 
the  interests  of  tbe  general  public  In  support 

of  bis  "i^ima  for  equitable  relief.  See  n.  13 
and  accompanying  text,  »upra. 

*■  Every  schoolboy  may  be  familiar  with  de 
TocquevUle'a  famous  obaervatlon.  written  In 
tbe  1880'a,  that  "Scarcely  any  political  ques- 
tion arises  in  tbe  United  States  tbat  Is  not 
resolved,  sooner  or  later.  Into  a  judicial  ques- 
tion." 1  Democracy  In  America  380  (Alfred 
A.  Knopf,  1945).  Less  familiar,  however.  Is 
de  Tocquevllle's  further  obaervatlon  that  ju- 
dical review  Is  effective  largely  because  It  Is 
not  available  simply  at  tbe  behest  of  a  parti- 
san faction,  but  is  exercised  only  to  remedy 
a  particular,  concrete  Injury. 

"It  will  be  seen,  also,  that  by  leaving  it  to 
private  Interest  to  censure  tbe  law,  and  by 
Intimately  uniting  the  trial  of  the  law  with 
the  trial  of  an  individual,  legislation  Is  pro- 
tected from  wanton,  assaulta  and  from  tbe 
dally  aggressions  of  party  q|>lrlt.  The  errors 
of  tbe  leglalator  are  exposed  only  to  meet  a 
real  want;  and  It  la  always  a  positive  and  ap- 
preciable fact  tbat  must  serve  as  tbe  beats 
for    prosecution."  Id.,  at  103. 

Ma.  JuancB  BLACKiruN.  Dissxnting 
Tbe  Court's  opinion  is  a  practical  one 
espousing  and  adhering  to  traditional  no- 
tions of  standing  as  somewhat  modernized 
by  Aaaociation  of  Data  Proceaaing  Service  Or- 
ganizationa.  Inc.  v.  Camp,  397  U.S.  100 
(1970) ;  Barlow  v.  ColUna,  397  UjS.  109  (1970) : 
and  Flast  v.  Cohen.  893  U.S.  88  ( 1968) .  If  this 
were  an  ordinary  case,  I  would  join  the 
opinion  and  the  Court's  judgment  and  be 
quite  content. 

But  this  la  not  ordinary,  run-of-tbe-mlll 
litigation.  The  case  poees — ^If  only  we  chooae 
to  acknowledge  and  reach  them — signifi- 
cant aapeota  of  a  wide,  growing  and  disturb- 
ing pnrtdam,  that  la.  the  Nation's  and  the 
world's  ileterloraUng  environment  with  Ito 
resulting  ecological  disturbances.  Must  our 
law  b«  so  rigid  and  otir  procedural  concepts 
so  Inflexible  that  we  render  ourselves  help- 
less whan  the  ttxlstlng  methods  and  the  tradi- 
tional concepto  do  not  quite  fit  and  do  not 
prova  to  be  entlraly  adequate  for  new  Issues? 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  ultimate  result  of  tbe  Court's  deci- 
sion today,  fear,  and  sadly  so.  Is  tbat  tbe 
35.3-mllllon-dollar  complex,  over  10  times 
greater  than  the  Forest  Service's  suggested 
minimum,  will  now  hastily  proceed  to  com- 
pletion; that  serious  opposition  to  It  will 
recede  In  discouragement;  and  that  Mineral 
King,  tbe  "area  of  great  natural  beauty 
nestled  in  tbe  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,"  to 
use  the  Court's  words,  wUl  become  defaced, 
at  least  m  part,  and,  like  so  many  other 
areas,  will  cease  to  be  "uncluttered  by  the 
producta  of  civilization." 

I  believe  this  will  come  about  because:  (1) 
The  District  Court,  although  It  accepted 
standing  for  the  Sierra  Club  and  granted  pre- 
liminary mjunctlve  relief,  was  reversed  by 
the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  this  Court  now 
upholds  that  reversal.  (2)  With  the  reversal. 
Interim  relief  by  the  District  Court  is  now  out 
of  tbe  question  and  a  permanent  injunction 
becomes  most  imllkely.  (3)  Tbe  Sierra  Club 
may  not  choose  to  amend  Ita  complaint  or. 
If  it  does  desire  to  do  so.  may  not.  at  this 
late  date,  be  granted  permission.  (4)  The 
ever-present  pressure  to  get  the  project  un- 
derway will  mount.  (0)  Once  underway,  any 
prospect  of  bringing  It  to  a  halt  will  grow 
dim.  Reasons,  most  of  tbem  economic,  for 
not  stopping  tbe  project  will  have  a  tendency 
to  multiply.  And  the  Irreparable  barm  will 
be  largely  inflicted  in  tbe  earlier  stages  of 
construction  and  development. 

Ra)tber  than  pursue  tbe  course  the  Court 
has  cboeen  to  take  by  its  afllrmance  of  tbe 
Judgment  of  tbe  Court  of  App>eal8.  I  would 
adopt  one  of  two  alternatives: 

1.  I  would  reverse  that  Judgment  and.  In- 
stead, ai^rove  the  judgment  of  tbe  District 
Court  which  recognized  standing  in  the 
Sierra  Club  and  granted  preliminary  rtiief. 
I  would  be  willing  to  do  this  on  condition 
that  tbe  Sierra  Club  forthwith  amend  Ita 
oon^>lalnt  to  meet  the  specifications  tbe 
Court  prescribes  for  standing.  If  Sierra  Club 
fails  or  refuses  to  take  tbat  step,  so  be  It; 
the  case  will  then  ooll«4>se.  But  if  it  does 
amend,  the  merlta  will  be  before  tbe  trial 
court  once  again.  As  tbe  Court's  footnote  2, 
ante.  p.  3,  so  clearly  reveals,  the  issues  on 
tbe  merlta  are  substantial  and  deserve  reso- 
lution. They  assay  new  ground.  They  are 
crucial  to  the  future  of  Mineral  King.  They 
raise  important  ramiflcatlons  for  the  quality 
of  the  country's  public  land  management. 
They  poee  the  prc^rlety  of  the  "dual  permit" 
device  as  a  means  of  avoiding  the  80-acre 
"recreation  and  resort"  llmltaUon  imposed 
by  Congress  In  16  VS.C.  i  407.  an  Issue  tbat 
apparently  has  never  been  lltlgatted,  and  Is 
cleariy  substantial  in  light  of  tbe  congres- 
sional expansion  of  the  limitation  in  1956 
arguably  to  put  teeth  Into  tbe  old,  unrealistic 
five-acre  limitation.  In  fact,  they  concern 
tbe  proprleity  of  the  80-acre  permit  Itetif  and 
tbe  oonatstency  of  the  entire,  enormous  de- 
velopment wlt^  the  statutory  purposes  of 
tbe  Sequoia  Game  Refuge,  of  which  the 
Valley  is  a  p«krt.  In  tbe  context  of  this  par- 
ticular development,  substantial  questions 
are  raised  about  tbe  use  of  National  Park 
area  for  Disney  purposes  for  a  new  high 
q>eed  road  and  a  600,000-vc4t  power  line  to 
serve  tbe  complex.  Lack  of  compliance  with 
existing  administrative  regulations  Is  alao 
charged.  These  Issues  are  not  diallow  or 
pMfunctory. 

2.  Alternatively.  I  would  permit  an  Imagi- 
native expansion  of  our  traditional  ooncqtta 
of  standing  in  order  to  enable  an  organiza- 
tion such  as  the  Sierra  Club,  possessed,  as 
it  is,  of  pertlnMit,  bona  fide  and  wM-recog- 
nlzed  attributes  and  purposes  in  tbe  area 
of  environment,  to  litigate  environmental 
Issues,  lids  meurslon  upon  tradition  need 
oat  be  very  eztonstve.  Oertalnly,  it  Should 
l>e  no  cause  for  alarm.  It  Is  no  more  pro- 
gressive than  was  the  decision  In  Data 
Proceaaing  itaelf.  It  need  only  recognize  the 
Interest  of  one  who  haa  a  provable,  sincere. 
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dedicated,  and  eatabllsbed  status.  We  need 
not  fear  that  Pandora's  box  will  be  opened 
or  tbat  there  will  be  no  limit  to  the  number 
of  those  wbo  desire  to  participate  In  environ- 
mental litigation.  The  oourta  will  exerdae 
appropriate  restralnte  Just  as  tbey  have  exer- 
cised them  In  the  past.  Wbo  would  have  sus- 
pected 20  years  ago  tbat  the  oonc^ts  of 
standing  enunciated  In  Data  Proce.asing  and 
Barlow  would  be  tbe  measure  for  today?  And 
Ma.  JuBTicK  DoTTCLAS,  In  bis  eloquent  opin- 
ion, bas  Imaginatively  suggested  anotber 
means  and  one.  In  ita  own  way,  with  obvious, 
appropriate  and  seU-lmpoeed  limitations  as 
to  standing.  As  I  read  what  be  bas  written, 
he  makes  only  one  addition  to  tbe  customary 
criteria  (the  existence  of  a  genuine  dispute; 
the  assurance  of  adversarlnese;  and  a  convic- 
tion that  the  pertj  whose  standing  is  chal- 
lenged will  adequately  represent  tbe  Intereata 
he  asserts),  that  is,  Uiat  tbe  litigant  be  one 
who  speaks  knowingly  tor  the  environmental 
values  he  asserto. 

I  make  two  passing  references : 

1.  The  first  relates  to  the  Dtsney  figures 
presented  to  us.  The  complex,  the  Court 
notes,  will  acconunodate  14,000  visitors  a 
day  (3,100  overnight;  some  800  employers: 
10  restaurants;  20  ski  llfta).  The  State  of 
California  bas  proposed  to  build  a  new  road 
from  Hammond  to  Mineral  King.  That  road, 
to  the  extent  of  9.2  miles,  is  to  traverse 
Sierra  National  Park.  It  will  have  only  two 
lanes,  with  occasional  passing  areas,  but  it 
will  be  capable.  It  Is  said,  of  acconunodatlng 
70O-8(X>  vehicles  per  hour  and  a  peak  of 
1,200  per  hour.  We  are  told  tbat  tbe  State 
has  agreed  not  to  seek  any  further  improve- 
ment in  road  access  through  the  park. 

If  we  assume  tbat  tbe  14,000  dally  visitors 
come  by  automobile  (rather  than  by  bell- 
copter  or  bus  or  other  known  or  unknown 
means)  and  that  each  visiting  automobile 
carries  four  passengers  (an  assumption,  I 
am  sure,  that  Is  far  too  optimistic),  those 
14.000  visitors  will  move  in  3.500  vehicles.  If 
we  confine  their  movement  (as  I  think  we 
pr(q>erly  may  for  this  mountain  area)  to 
12  hours  out  of  the  dally  24.  tbe  3.500  auto- 
mobiles will  pass  any  given  point  on  the 
two-lane  road  at  the  rate  of  about  300  per 
hour.  This  amounts  to  five  vehicles  per 
minute,  or  an  average  of  one  every  13 
seconds.  This  frequency  Is  further  increased 
to  one  every  six  seconds  when  the  necessary 
return  traffic  along  that  same  two-lane  road 
is  considered.  And  this  does  not  include 
service  vehicles  and  employees'  cars.  Is  this 
the  way  we  peri>etuate  the  wilderness  and 
Ita  beauty,  solitude  and  quiet? 

2.  Tbe  second  relates  to  tbe  fairly  obvious 
fact  tbat  any  resident  of  tbe  Mineral  King 
area — the  real  "user" — Is  an  unlikely  ad- 
versary for  this  Dlsney-govemmental  proj- 
ect. He  naturally  will  be  Inclined  to  regard 
the  situation  as  one  tbat  should  benefit  him 
economically.  His  fishing  or  camping  or 
guiding  or  handyman  or  general  outdoor 
prowess  perhaps  will  find  an  early  and  i-eady 
market  among  the  visitors.  But  that  glow  of 
anticipation  will  be  short-lived  at  best.  If 
be  Is  a  true  lover  of  the  wilderness— as  Is 
likely,  or  be  would  not  be  near  Mineral  King 
In  tbe  first  place — It  will  not  be  long  before 
be  yearns  for  the  good  old  days  when  masses 
of  people — ^that  14,000  Influx  per  day — anA 
their  thru  far  uncontrollable  waste  were 
unknown  to  Mineral  King. 

Do  we  need  any  further  Indication  and 
proof  tbat  all  this  means  that  tbe  area  wlU 
no  longer  be  one  "of  great  natural  beauty" 
and  one  "uncluttered  by  tbe  producta  of 
civilization?"  Are  we  to  be  rendered  help* 
leas  to  consider  and  evaluate  allegations  and 
challenges  of  this  kind  because  of  proce- 
dural limitations  rooted  In  traditional  con» 
cepta  of  standing?  I  suq>ect  tbat  this  may 
be  the  result  of  today's  holding.  As  ths 
Court  polnta  out,  ante.  pp.  11-12,  other  fed« 
aral  tribunals  have  not  felt  themselves  as 
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confined.'    I    would    Join    those    progressive 
holdings. 

The  Court  chooaes  to  conclude  Its  opinion 
with  »  footnote  reference  to  De  Tocquevl  le 
In  this  envlronntental  context  I  peraoni  lly 
prefer  the  older  and  particularly  pertlni  mt 
observation  and  warning  of  John  Donne.' 

rOOTNOTES 

>  Environmental  Defense  Fund.  Inc 
Hardin.  428  T.  1003.  1096-1097  (CAOC  197ft): 
Citizens  for  the  Hudson  Valley  v.  Volpe,  '  25 
F.  2d  97,  101-106  (CA2  1970),  cert,  denl  Kl. 
400  U.S.  949;  Scenic  Hudson  Preservat  on 
Conference  v.  FPC,  364  F.  2d  608,  615-(  17 
(CA2  1965) :  Izaak  Walton  League  v.  St.  CU  it, 
313  F.  Supp.  1312.  1316-1317  (Minn.  197( 
Environmental  Defense  Fund,  Inc.  v.  Ci 
of  Engineers.  324  F.  Supp.  878.  879-880  ( 
1971);  Environmental  Defense  Fund.  /nc.  Iv. 
Corp*  of  Engineers,  325  F.  Supp.  728,  734-716 
(ED  Ark.  1971):  Sierra  Club  v.  Hardin.  3^5 
F.  Supp.  99.  107-112  (Alas.  1971);  U, 
Pecos  Association  v.  Stans.  328  F.  Supp.  332, 
333-334  (N.  Mex.  1971):  Cape  May  Count  t 
Chapter,  Inc..  Izaak  Walton  League  y . 
Macchia.  329  F.  Supp.  604.  610-614  (NJ . 
1971). 

See  National  Automatic  Laundry  <ft  Clean 
ing  Council  v.  Schultz.  443  F.  2d  689,  693-69^ 
(CADC  1971);  West  Virginia  Highlands  Con- 
servancy V.  /aland  Creek  Coal  Co..  441  F.  2*: 
232,  234-236  (CA4  1971);  Environmental  De- 
fense Fund.  Inc.  v.  HEW,  428  F.  2d  1083,  108! 
n.  2  (CADC  1970);  Honchok  v.  Hardin.  32( 
P.  Supp.  988,  991  (Md.  1971). 

>"No  man   Is  an  nand.  Intlre  of  Itselfe 
every  man  is  a  peece  of  the  Continent,  a  par 
Of  the  malne;  If  a  Clod  bee  washed  away  bj 
the  Sea.  Europe  Is  the  lesse.  as  well  as  If  k 
Promontorle  were,  as  well  as  If  a  Mannor  of 
thy  friends  or  of  thine  owne  were;  and  manfs 
death  diminishes  me,  because  I  am  Involved 
In  Manklnde;   And  therefwe  never  send 


know  for  whom  the  bell  tolls; 
thee."  Devotions  XVU. 


It  tolls  1  >r 


Mb.  Jttstice  BacNNAN.  Disssntdto 
I  agree  that  the  Sierra  Club  has  standing 
for  the  reasons  stated  by  my  Brother  Buicx- 
MUN  In  Alternative  No.  2  of  his  dissent.  I 
therefore  would  reach  the  merlt«.  Since  tt  t 
Court  does  not  do  so,  however.  I  simply  not  i 
agreement  with  my  Brother  Blackmun  tha  b 
the  merits  are  substantial. 

Ms.  JusncK  Douglas,  Dissentinc 
I  share  the  views  of  my  Brother  Blacx  - 
MTJN  and  would  reverse  the  judgment  beloii  ■. 
The  critical  question  of  "standing"  '  woul  I 
be  simplified  and  also  put  neatly  In  focus  1  f 
we  fashioned  a  federal  rule  that  allowe  I 
environmental  Issues  to  be  UUgated  befori 
federal  agencies  or  federal  courts  In  th  i 
name  of  the  Inanimate  object  about  to  b  i 
despoiled,  defaced,  or  Invaded  by  roads  ani  I 
bulldozers  and  where  Injury  Is  the  subjec  : 
at  public  outrage.  Contemporary  public  con  ■ 
cern  for  protecting  nature's  ecologies  I 
equilibrium  should  lead  to  the  conferral  a  F 
standing  upon  environmental  objects  to  su  i 
for  their  o«n  preservation.  See  Stoni, 
Should  Trees  Have  Standing?  Toward  Legs  1 
Rights  for  Natural  Objects.  45  S.  Cal.  h.  ne\ . 
450  (1973).  This  suit  would  therefore  bi 
nvore  properly  labeled  as  Mineral  King  \ . 
Morton. 

Inanimate  objects  are  sometimes  partle  i 
in  litigation.  A  ship  has  a  legal  personalltj. 
a  fiction  found  useful  for  maritime  piu: ' 
poees.*  The  corporation  aoi* — a  creature  o ' 
ecclesiastical  law — Is  an  acceptable  adver 
aary  and  large  fortunes  ride  on  Its  cases* 
The  ordinary  corporation  is  a  "person"  tar 
purposes  of  the  adjudicatory  processsi, 
whether  it  represents  proprietary,  q>lrltuM, 
aesthetic,  or  charitable  causes.*  T 

So  It  should  be  as  respects  valleys,  alpUs 
meadows,  rivers,  lakes,  estuaries,  beach 
ndges,  groves  of  trees,  swampland,  or  er^n 
air  that  feels  the  destrucUTs  pnaiuras    it 
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modem  technology  and  modem  life,  lite 
river,  for  example,  is  the  living  symbol  of  all 
the  life  It  sustains  or  nourishes — fish,  aquat- 
ic Insects,  water  ouzels,  otter,  fishes,  deer, 
elk,  bear,  and  all  other  animals.  Including 
man,  who  are  dependent  on  it  or  who  enjoy 
It  for  Its  sight.  Its  sound,  or  its  life.  The  river 
as  plaintiff  speaks  for  the  ecological  unit  of 
life  that  is  pcurt  of  it.  Those  pec^le  who  have 
a  meanln^ul  relation  to  that  body  of 
water — whether  It  be  a  fisherman,  a  canoeist, 
a  zoologist,  or  a  loggw — must  be  able  to 
speak  for  the  values  which  the  river  repre- 
sents and  which  are  threatened  with 
destruction. 

I  do  not  know  Mineral  King.  I  have  never 
seen  It  nor  travelled  it,  though  I  have  aeen 
articles  describing  Its  proposed  "develop- 
ment" °  notably  Hano,  Protectionists  v. 
Recreationists — the  Battle  of  Mineral  King. 
N.T.  Times  Mag.,  Aug.  17, 1969;  and  Browning. 
Mickey  Mouse  In  the  Mountains,  Harper's 
March  1972.  p.  66.  The  Sierra  Club  In  Its 
complaint  alleges  that  "One  of  the  principal 
purposes  of  the  Sierra  Club  Is  to  protect  and 
conserve  the  national  resources  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  Mountains."  The  District  Court  held 
that  this  uncontested  allegation  made  the 
Sierra  Club  "sufllclently  aggrieved"  to  have 
"standing"  to  sue  on  behalf  of  Mineral  King. 
Mineral  King  Is  doubtless  like  other 
wonders  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  such  as 
Tuolumne  Meadows  and  the  John  Mtilr  Trail. 
Those  who  hike  It,  fish  It.  bunt  It,  camp  In  It, 
or  frequent  It,  or  visit  It  merely  to  sit  In 
solitude  and  wonderment  are  legitimate 
spokesmen  for  it.  whether  they  may  be  a 
few  or  many.  Those  who  have  that  intimate 
relation  with  the  inanimate  object  about 
to  be  injured,  polluted,  or  othewlse  despoiled 
Sixe  Its  legitimate  siMkesmen. 

rhe  Solicitor  General,  whose  views  on  this 
subject  are  In  the  Appendix  to  this  opinion, 
takes  a  wholly  different  approach.  He  con- 
siders the  problem  In  terms  of  "government 
by  the  Judiciary."  With  all  re^)ect,  the  prob- 
lem Is  to  make  certain  that  the  Inanimate 
objects,  which  are  the  very  core  of  Ameri- 
ca's beauty,  have  spokesmen  before  they  are 
destroyed.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that  most 
of  them  are  under  the  control  of  a  federal 
or  state  agency.  The  standards  given  those 
agencies  are  usually  expressed  In  terms  of  the 
"public  Interest."  Yet  public  interest"  has 
so  many  differing  shades  of  meaning  as 
to  be  quite  meaningless  on  the  environ- 
mental front.  Congress  accordingly  has 
adopted  ecological  standards  in  the  Na- 
tional Envlronntental  Policy  Act  of  1969. 
Pub.  L.  91-90.  83  Stat.  862.  42  U.S.C  14321. 
et  seq,  and  guidelines  for  agency  action  have 
been  provided  by  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  of  which  Russell  E.  Train  Is 
Chairman.   See   36  Fed.   Reg.   7724. 

Yet  the  prassurss  on  agencies  for  favorable 
action  oneway  or  the  other  are  enormous. 
The  suggestion  that  Congress  can  stop  action 
which  is  undesirable  Is  true  in  theory;  yet 
even  Congress  is  too  remote  to  give  mean- 
ingful direction  and  Its  machinery  is  too 
ponderous  to  use  very  often.  The  federal 
agencies  of  which  I  speak  are  not  venal  or 
corrupt.  But  they  are  notoriously  under  the 
control  of  powerful  Interests  who  manipu- 
late them  through  advisory  oommlttees,  or 
friendly  working  relations,  or  who  have  that 
natural  affinity  with  the  agency  which  In 
time  develops  between  the  regulator  and 
the  regulated.*  As  early  as  1894,  Attorney 
General  Olney  predicted  that  regulatory 
agencies  mlgbit  become  "Industry-minded." 
as  Illustrated  by  his  forecast  concerning 
the  Interstate  Oommcroe  Commission: 

"The  Commission  is  or  can  be  made  of 
great  use  to  the  raUroads.  It  satisfies  the 
public  clamor  for  superrlalon  of  the  railroads, 
at  the  same  time  that  supervision  Is  almost 
entirely  nominal.  Moreover,  the  older  the 
Commission  gets  to  be,  the  more  likely  it 
is  to  taks  a  buslnsas  and  rallitMMl  t1«w  of 
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things."  M.  Josephson,  The  Polltioos  626 
(1938). 

Years  later  a  court  of  appeals  observed, 
"the  recurring  question  which  has  plagued 
public  regulation  of  industry  [Is]  whether 
the  regulatory  agency  Is  unduly  oriented 
toward  the  Interests  of  the  Industry  it  Is 
designed  to  regulate,  rather  than  the  pubUc 
interest  it  Is  supposed  to  protect."  Mou  v. 
CAB.  430  F.  ad  881,  883  (CAOC  1070).  See 
also  Office  of  Communication  of  the  United 
Church  of  Christ  v.  FCC.  359  P.  ad  984. 
1003-1004:  VdaU  v.  FPC.  387  XSS.  428;  Calvert 
Cliffs'  Coordinating  Committee,  Inc.  v.  AEC, 
449  P.  2d  1109:  Environmental  Defense  Fund, 
Inc.  v.  RuckeUhaus.  439  P.  2d  684;  Envi- 
ronmental Deferue  Fund.  Inc.  v.  HEW.  438 
P.  2d  1083;  5cen<c  Hudaon  Preservation  Conf. 
V.  FPC,  354  P.  2d  608,  620.  But  see  Jaffa. 
The  Federal  Reg\ilatory  Agencies  In  a  Per- 
spective: Administrative  Limitation  In  A 
Political  Setting,  ll  Bos.  C.  I.  &  C.  Rev.  665 
(1970)  (labels  "industry-mlndedneas"  as 
"devU"  theory). 

The  Forest  Service— one  of  the  federal 
agencies  behind  the  scheme  to  despoil 
Mineral  King — has  been  notorius  for  its 
alignment  with  lumber  companies,  although 
its  mandate  from  Congress  directs  It  to  con- 
sider the  various  aspects  of  multiple  use  In 
its  supervision  of  national  forests.* 

The  voice  of  the  inanimate  object,  there- 
fore, should  not  be  stilled.  That  does  not 
mean  that  the  Judiciary  takes  over  the  man- 
agerial functions  from  the  federal  agency. 
It  merely  means  that  before  these  priceless 
bits  of  Americana  (such  as  a  valley,  an  alpine 
meadow,  a  river,  or  a  lake)  are  forever  lost 
or  are  so  transformed  as  to  be  reduced  to  the 
eventual  rubble  of  our  urban  environment, 
the  voice  of  the  existing  beneficiaries  of 
these  environmental  wonders  shoiUd  be 
beard.* 

Perhaps  they  wUl  not  win.  Perhaps  the 
bulldozers  of  "progress"  will  plow  under  all 
the  aesthetic  wonders  of  this  beautiful  land. 
That  is  not  the  present  question.  The  sole 
question  is,  who  has  standing  to  be  heard? 

Those  who  hike  the  Appalachian  Trail  into 
Sunflsh  Pond,  New  Jersey,  and  camp  or  sleep 
there,  or  run  the  Allagash  In  Maine,  or  climb 
the  Ouadalupes  In  West  Texas,  or  who  canoe 
and  portage  the  Quetlco  Superior  In  Min- 
nesota, certainly  should  have  standing  to  de- 
fend those  natural  wonders  before  courts  or 
agencies,  though  they  live  3,000  miles  away. 
Those  who  merely  are  caught  up  in  environ- 
mental news  or  propaganda  and  flock  to  de- 
fend these  waters  or  areas  may  be  treated 
differently.  That  is  why  these  environmental 
Issues  should  be  tendered  by  the  inanimate 
object  Itself.  Then  there  will  be  assurances 
that  all  of  the  forms  of  life*  which  it  rep- 
resents will  stand  before  the  court — the 
pUeated  woodpecker  as  well  as  the  coyote 
and  bear,  the  lemmings  as  well  as  the  trout 
in  the  streams.  Those  inarticulate  members 
of  the  ecological  group  cannot  speak.  But 
those  people  who  have  so  frequented  the 
place  as  to  know  its  values  and  wonders  will 
be  able  to  speak  for  the  entire  ecological 
community. 

Ecology  reflects  the  land  ethic;  and  Aldo 
Leopold  wrote  in  A  Sand  County  Almanac  204 
(1949).  "The  land  ethic  simply  enlarges  the 
boundaries  of  the  community  to  Include  soils, 
waters,  plants,  and  animals,  or  collectively, 
the  land." 

That,  as  I  see  it,  is  the  issue  of  "stand- 
ing" in  the  present  case  and  controversy. 

FOOTNOTES 

'See  generally  Data  Processing  Service  v. 
Camp,  397  VS.  150  (1970):  Barlow  t.  CoUins, 
397  UJ3.  159  (1970):  Flatt  ▼.  C<aien.  SOa  U.8. 
83  (1968).  See  also  Ma.  Jtrsncx  BanntAir's 
concurring  opinion  in  Barlow  t  ColUna.  $u- 
pra,  at  167.  The  issue  of  statutory  ■tt*"*«''g 
aside,  no  doubt  eztsts  that  "Injury  in  faet~ 
to  "aesthetic"  and  "oonserratlonal"  interesU 
le  hate  siifllotoiitly  ttmatMMd  to  wttafy  tlie 
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case  or  controversy  clause.  Data  Processing 
Service  t.  Oamp,  supra,  at  154. 

*  In  rem  actions  brought  to  adjudicate  11- 
bellants'  interasta  in  veasels  are  well  known 
in  admiralty.  Ollmore  &  Black,  The  Law  of 
Admiralty  81  (1057).  But  admiralty  also  per- 
mits a  salvage  action  to  be  brought  in  the 
name  of  the  rescuing  vessti.  The  Comanche, 
75  n.S.  (8  Wall.)  449,  476  (1869).  And.  in 
collision  litlgaUon.  the  flrst-Ubelled  ship 
may  counterclaim  in  Its  own  name.  The  Gylfe 
V.  The  Trufillo.  309  P.  2d  386  (CA2  1954) .  Our 
case  law  has  personified  vessels: 

"A  ship  Is  bom  when  she  is  launched,  and 
lives  so  long  as  her  identity  is  preserved. 
Prior  to  her  launching  she  is  a  mere  con- 
geries of  wood  and  iron.  ...  In  the  baptism 
of  laimchlng  she  receives  her  name,  and 
from  the  moment  her  keel  touches  the  water 
she  Is  transformed.  .  .  .  She  acquires  a  per- 
sonality of  her  own."  Tucker  v.  Alexandroff, 
183  VS.  424,  438. 

*  At  common  law,  an  office  holder,  such  as  a 
priest  or  the  King,  and  his  successors  consti- 
tuted a  corporation  sole,  a  legal  entity  dis- 
tinct from  the  personality  which  managed  It. 
Rights  and  duties  were  deemed  to  adhere  to 
this  device  rather  than  to  the  office  holder 
in  order  to  provide  continuity  after  the  lat- 
ter retired.  The  notion  Is  occasionally  revived 
by  American  courts.  E.g..  Reid  v.  Barry.  93 
Fla.  849.  112  So.  846  (1927),  discussed  in  Note. 
12  Minn.  L.  Rev.  296  (1928),  and  In  Note.  26 
Mich.  L.  Rev.  645  (1928):  see  generally  1 
Fletcher  Cyclopedia  Corporation,  |{  60-63; 
P.  Potter,  Law  of  CorporaUon  27  (1881). 

*  Early  Jurists  considered  the  conventional 
corporation  to  be  a  highly  artificial  entity. 
Lord  Coke  opined  that  a  corporation's  crea- 
tion "rests  only  In  Intendment  and  consider- 
ation of  the  law."  The  Case  of  Suttons  Hos- 
pital. 77  Eng.  Rep.  937.  973  (K.B.  1613).  Mr. 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  added  that  the  device 
is  "an  artificial  being,  invisible,  intangible, 
and  existing  only  in  contemplation  of  law." 
Trustees  of  Dartmouth  College  v.  Woodward. 
17  U.S.  (4  Wheat.)  518,  636  (1819).  Today 
suits  in  the  names  of  corporations  are  taken 
for  granted. 

*  Although  in  the  past  Mineral  King  Valley 
has  annually  supplied  about  70,000  visitor- 
days  of  simpler  and  more  rustic  forms  of 
recreation — biking,  camping  and  skiing 
(without  lifts) — the  Forest  Service  in  1949 
and  again  in  1965  invited  developers  to  sub- 
mit proposals  to  "Improve"  the  Valley  for 
resort  use.  Walt  Disney  Productions  won 
the  competition  and  transformed  the  Serv- 
ice's Idea  Into  a  mammoth  project  10  times 
Its  originally  proposed  dimensions.  For  ex- 
ample, while  the  Forest  Service  prospectus 
called  for  an  Investment  of  at  least  $3  million 
and  a  sleeping  capacity  of  at  least  100,  Disney 
will  spend  $35.3  million  and  will  bed  down 
3300  persons  by  1978.  Disney  also  plans  a 
nine-level  parking  structure  with  two  sup- 
plemental lots  for  automobiles,  10  restaurants 
and  20  ski  lifts.  The  Service's  annual  license 
revenue  is  hitched  to  Disney's  profits.  Under 
Disney's  projections,  the  Valley  will  be  forced 
to  accommodate  a  tourist  population  twice 
as  dense  as  that  in  Yoaemlte  Valley  on  a 
busy  day.  And.  although  Disney  has  bought 
up  much  of  the  private  land  near  the  project, 
another  commercial  firm  plans  to  transform 
an  adjoining  160-<M:re  parcel  Into  a  "piggy- 
back" resort  complex,  further  adding  to  the 
volume  of  human  activity  the  Valley  must 
endure.  See  generally:  Note.  Mineral  King 
Valley:  Who  Shall  Watch  the  Watchman? 
25  Rutgers  L.  Rev.  103,  107  (1970);  Thar's 
Gold  in  Thoae  HiUs.  206  The  Nation  260 
(1968) .  For  a  general  critique  of  mass  recrea- 
tion enclaves  in  national  forests  see  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  Nov.  32,  1965,  at  6,  col.  1. 
Michael  Frome  cautions  that  the  national 
forests  are  "fragile"  and  "deteriorate  rapidly 
with  excessive  recreation  use"  because  "(t)he 
trampling  effect  alone  eliminates  vegetative 
growth,  creating  erosion  and  water  runoff 
problems.  The  concentration  of  people,  par- 
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tlcularly  in  horse  parties,  on  excessively 
steep  slopes  that  follow  old  Indian  or  cattle 
routes,  has  torn  up  the  landscape  of  the 
High  Sierras  in  California  and  sent  tons  cf 
wilderness  soil  washing  downstream  each 
year."  M.  Frome,  The  Forest  Service  69 
(1971). 

*lhe  federal  budget  annually  Includes 
about  $75  million  for  underwriting  about 
1.500  advisory  committees  attached  to  vari- 
ous regulatory  agencies.  These  groups  are 
almost  exclusively  composed  of  Industry 
representatives  appointed  by  the  President  or 
by  Cabinet  members.  Although  public  mem- 
bers may  be  on  these  committees,  they  are 
rarely  asked  to  serve.  Senator  Lee  Metcalf 
warns:  "Industry  advisory  committees  exist 
Inside  most  important  federal  agencies,  and 
even  have  offices  In  some.  Legally,  their  func- 
tion is  purely  as  kibitzer,  but  in  practice 
many  have  become  Internal  lobbies — print- 
ing Industry  handouts  in  the  Government 
Printing  Office  with  taxpayers'  money,  and 
even  Influencing  policies  Industry  commit- 
tees perform  the  dual  function  of  stopping 
government  from  finding  out  about  corpora- 
tions while  at  the  same  time  helping  cor- 
porations get  Inside  Information  about  what 
government  is  doing.  Sometimes,  the  same 
company  that  sits  on  an  advisory  council  that 
obstructs  or  turns  down  a  government  ques- 
tionnaire is  precisely  the  company  which  is 
withholding  information  the  government 
needs  In  order  to  enforce  a  law."  Metcalf,  The 
Vested  Oracles :  How  Industry  Regulates  Gov- 
ernment, 3  The  Washington  Monthly  45 
( 1971 ) .  For  proceedings  conducted  by  Senator 
Metcalf  exposing  these  relationships,  see 
Hearings  on  S.  3067  before  the  Sukxx>mmlt- 
tee  on  Intergovernmental  Relations  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, 91st  Cong..  2d  Sees.  (1970):  Hearings 
on  S.  1737.  S.  1964,  and  S.  2064  before  the 
Subconunittee  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  92d  Cong.,  1st  Seas.  (1971) . 
The  web  spun  about  administrative  agen- 
cies by  industry  representatives  does  not 
depend,  of  course,  solely  upon  advisory  com- 
mittees for  effectiveness.  See  Elman,  Admin- 
istrative Reform  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. 59  Geo.  L.  J.  777,  788  (1971) ;  John- 
son, A  New  Fidelity  to  the  Regulatory  Ideal, 
69  Geo.  L.  J.  869,  874,  906  (1971);  R.  Berk- 
man  &  K  Vlsecusl,  Damming  The  West,  The 
Ralph  Nadar  Study  Group  Rqxut  On  The 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  155  (1971);  R.  Fell- 
meth,  The  Interstate  Commerce  Omission, 
Ralph  Nadar  Study  Group  on  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Conunlsslon  and  Transportation 
16-39  and  passim  (1970);  J.  Turner,  The 
Chemical  Feast,  The  Ralph  Nader  Study  on 
Food  Protection  and  the  Food  and  Dnig  Ad- 
ministration passism  (1970):  Massed.  The 
Regulatory  Process,  26  Law  and  Contempor- 
ary Problems  181,  189  (1961);  J  Landls,  Re- 
port on  Regiilatory  Agencies  to  the  Presl- 
dent-Elect  13,  69  (1960). 

'The  Forest  Reserve  Act  of  1897,  30  Stat. 
34,  16  n.S.C.  I  551,  Imposed  ufton  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  the  duty  to  "preserve  the 
[national]  forests  .  .  .  from  destruction"  by 
regulating  their  "occupancy  and  \ise."  In 
1905  these  duties  and  powers  were  transferred 
to  the  Forest  Service  created  within  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  by  the  Act  of 
Feb.  1,  1905.  33  Stat.  628,  16  U.S.C.  §472. 
The  phrase  "occupancy  and  use"  has  been 
the  cornerstone  for  the  concept  of  "multiple 
use"  of  national  forests,  that  is,  the  policy 
that  uses  other  than  logging  were  also  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  managing  our 
154  national  forests.  This  policy  was  made 
more  explicit  by  the  1960  Multiple  Use  and 
Sustained  Yield  Act,  74  Stat.  215,  43  U.S.C. 
{ 316,  which  provides  that  competing  con- 
siderations should  include  outdoor  recrea- 
tion, range,  timber,  watershed,  wildlife  and 
fish  purposes.  The  Forest  Service,  Influenced 
by  powerful  logging  Interests,  has,  however, 
paid  only  Up  service  to  its  multiple  use  man- 
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date  and  has  auctioned  away  millions  of  tlm- 
berland  acres  without  considering  environ- 
mental or  conservatlonal  Interests.  The  im- 
portance cf  national  forests  to  the  construc- 
tion and  logging  Industries  results  from  the 
type  of  lumber  grown  therein  which  is  well 
suited  to  buUders'  needs.  For  example.  West- 
ern acreage  produces  douglas  fir  (structural 
support)  and  ponderosa  pine  (plywood  lami- 
nation) .  In  order  to  preserve  the  total  acreage 
and  so-called  "maturity"  of  timber,  the  an- 
nual size  of  a  Forest  Service  harvest  is  sup- 
posedly equated  with  expected  yearly  refor- 
estation. Nonetheless,  yearly  cuts  have  in- 
creased from  5.6  billion  board  feet  In  1950  to 
13.74  billion  in  1971.  Forestry  professionals 
challenge  the  Service's  explanation  that  this 
240%  harvest  increase  is  not  really  overcut- 
tlng  but  Instead  has  resiilted  from  its  im- 
proved management  of  timberlands.  "Im- 
proved management"  answer  the  critics  is 
only  a  euphemism  for  exaggerated  regrowth 
forecasts  by  the  Service.  N.Y.  Times,  Nov.  15, 
1917,  at  48,  col.  1.  Recent  rises  In  lumber 
prices  have  caused  a  new  round  of  Industry 
pressure  to  auction  more  federally  owned 
timber.  See  Wagner,  Resources  Report/ 
Lumbermen,  conservationists  bead  for  new 
battle  over  government  timber,  3  Nat.  J.  657 
(1971). 

Aside  from  the  Issue  of  how  much  timber 
should  be  cut  annually,  another  crucial 
question  is  how  lumber  should  be  harvested. 
Despite  much  criticism  the  Forest  Service 
had  adhered  to  a  policy  of  permitting  log- 
ging companies  to  "clearcut"  tracts  of  auc- 
tioned acreage.  "Clearcuttlng."  somewhat 
analogoiis  to  strip  mining,  is  the  Indiscrimi- 
nate and  complete  shaving  from  the  earth 
of  all  trees — regardless  of  size  or  age — often 
across  hundreds  of  contiguous  CMires. 

Of  clearcuttlng  Senator  Gale  McGee,  a 
leading  antagonist  of  Forest  Service  policy, 
complains:  "The  Forest  Service's  manage- 
ment policies  are  wreaking  havoc  with  the 
environment.  Soil  Is  eroding,  reforestation 
is  neglected,  if  not  ignored,  streams  are  silt- 
ing, and  clearcuttlng  remains  a  basic  prac- 
tice." N.  Y.  Times,  Nov.  14.  1971.  at  60.  col.  2. 
He  adds  "In  Wyoming  .  .  .  the  Forest  Service 
is  very  much  nursemaid  ...  to  the  lumber 
Industry.  ..."  Hearings  on  Management 
Practice  on  the  Public  Lands  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Lands  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
pt.  1,  at  7  (1971). 

Senator  Jennings  Randolph  offers  a  simi- 
lar criticism  of  the  leveling  by  lumber  com- 
panies of  large  portions  of  the  Monongabela 
National  Forest  in  West  Virginia.  Id.,  9.  See 
also  116  Cong.  Rec.  36971  (1970)  (reprinted 
speech  of  Sen.  Jennings  Randolph  concern- 
ing Forest  Service  policy  In  Monongahela  Na- 
tional Forest) .  To  Investigate  similar  contro- 
versy surrounding  the  Service's  management 
of  the  Bltterroot  National  Forest  in  Mon- 
tana. Senator  Lee  Metcalf  recently  asked 
forestry  professionals  at  the  University  of 
Montana  to  study  local  harvesting  practices. 
The  faculty  group  concluded  that  public 
dissatisfaction  had  arisen  from  the  Forest 
Service's  "overriding  concern  for  sawtlmber 
production"  and  its  "insensltlvity  to  the  re- 
lated forest  uses  .  .  .  and  the  public  interest 
in  environmental  values."  S.  Doc.  91-116, 
91st  Cong..  2d  Sess..  14  (1970).  See  also 
Behan,  limber  Mining:  Accusation  or  Pros- 
pect? 77  American  Forests  4  (1971)  (addi- 
tional comments  of  faculty  participant) ; 
Reich.  The  Public  and  the  Nation's  Forests, 
60  Cal.  L.  Rev.  381-400   (1962). 

Former  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Walter 
Hlckel  similarly  faulted  clearcuttlng  as  ex- 
cusable only  as  a  money-saving  harvesting 
practice  for  large  lumber  corporations.  W. 
Hlckel.  Who  Owns  America?  130  (1971).  See 
also  Rlsser.  the  U.S.  Forest  Service;  Smokey's 
Strip  Miners.  3  The  Washington  Monthly  16 
(1971) .  And  at  least  one  Forest  Service  study 
team  shares  some  of  these  criticisms  of  clear- 
cutting.    VS.  D^t.   of   Agrictilture,   Forest 
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Management  In  Wyoming  12  (1971).  See  »ho 
Public  Land  Law  Review  Comm'n,  Report  M> 
tbe  President  and  to  the  Congrew  44  ( 1B7C ) ; 
Chapman.  Effects  of  Ixigglng  upon  Flah  B  B 
■ouroes  of  the  West  Coast,  80  J.  of  For.  Sp3 
(1962). 

A  third  category  of  criticism  results  Ucka 
the  Service's  huge  backlog  of  delayed  refcr- 
estatlon  projects.  It  Is  true  that  Congress  h  u 
underfunded  replanting  programs  of  t  le 
Service  but  It  Is  also  true  that  the  Service 
and  lumber  companies  have  regularly  en- 
sured that  Congress  fully  fiuid  budgets  le- 
quested  for  the  Forest  Service's  "timber  sal  es 
and  management."  Frome,  The  Environment 
and  Timber  Resources.  What's  Ahead  for  On 
Public  Lands?  24  (A.  Pyles  ed.  1070). 

"  Permitting  a  court  to  appoint  a  represen  t- 
atlve  of  an  Inanimate  object  would  not  1  le 
significantly  different  from  customary  Jud  I- 
clal  appointments  of  guardians  od  litem,,  e  t- 
ecutors.  conservators,  receivers,  or  counsel  f  tr 
Indigents. 

The  values  that  ride  on  decisions  such  as 
the  present  one  are  often  not  appreclaten 
even  by  the  so-called  experts.  I 

"A  teaspoon  of  living  earth  contains  5  mil  ■ 
Hon  bacteria,  20  million  fungi,  one  mllllo:  k 
protozoa,  and  200,000  algae.  No  living  huma  i 
can  predict  what  vital  miracles  may  be  Iocke« 
In  this  dab  of  life,  this  stupendous  reserrol ' 
of  genetic  materials  that  have  evolved  con  ■ 
tlnuously  since  the  dawn  of  the  earth.  Fo  * 
example,  molds  have  existed  on  earth  f o ' 
about  2  billion  years.  But  only  In  this  oen  - 
tury  did  we  unlock  the  secret  of  the  penlcU  ■ 
11ns,  tetracyclines,  and  other  antibiotics  fron  i 
the  lowly  molds,  and  thus  fashion  the  mo«  ; 
powerful  and  effective  medicines  ever  dli  ■ 
covered  ^j  man.  Medical  scientists  stul 
wince  at  the  thought  that  we  might  haws 
Inadvertently  wiped  out  the  rhesus  monke  '. 
medically,  the  most  Important  research  an  - 
mal  on  earth.  And  who  knows  what  reveli  - 
tlons  might  He  in  the  cells  of  the  blackbat  k 
gorilla  nesting  In  his  eyrie  this  moment  n 
the  Vlrunga  Mountains  of  Rwanda?  Ai  d 
what  might  we  have  learned  from  the  Eur  i- 
pean  Hon,  the  first  species  formally  not  d 
(In  80  A.D.)  ae  extinct  by  the  Romans? 

"When  a  apecles  Is  gone.  It  la  gone  forevi  r. 
Nature's  genetic  chain,  bllllona  of  years  [n 
the  making,  la  broken  for  aU  time."  13 
Conserv.  4  (Nov.  1971). 

Aldo  Leopold  wrote  In  Round  River  (1961) 
p.  147: 

"In  Germany  there  Is  a  mountain  callxl 
the  Speseart.  Its  south  slope  bears  the  m<6t 
magnificent  oaks  In  the  world.  Amerlc  in 
cabinetmakers,  when  they  want  the  U  st 
word  In  quality,  use  Speesart  oak.  The  nor  ,h 
slope,  which  should  be  better,  bears  an  tndl  f- 
ferent  stand  of  Scotch  pine.  Why?  Bo;h 
slopes  are  part  of  the  same  state  forest:  bo  ;h 
have  been  managed  with  equally  scrupulo  js 
care  for  two  centurlee.  Why  the  dlfferen<e? 

"Kick  up  the  litter  under  the  oaks  and  \  du 
Will  see  that  the  leaves  rot  almost  as  fut  as 
they  fall.  Under  the  pines,  though,  he 
needles  pile  up  as  a  thick  duff;  decay  is 
much  slower.  Why?  Because  In  the  Mid  lie 
Ages  the  south  slopte  was  preserved  as  a  d  ser 
forest  by  a  hunting  bishop:  the  north  sl(  ipe 
was  pastured,  plowed,  and  cut  by  settli  rs, 
just  as  we  do  with  our  woodlots  In  Wlscon  iln 
and  Iowa  today.  Only  after  this  period  of 
abuse  something  happened  to  the  mlc  ^>- 
Booplc  flora  and  fauna  oS  the  soil.  The  nu  n- 
ber  of  species  was  greatly  reduced,  i.e.,  \  be 
digestive  apparatus  of  the  soU  lost  some  of 
Its  parts.  Two  centuries  of  conservation  hi  ve 
not  sufficed  to  restore  these  losses.  It  requU  ed 
the  modern  microscope,  and  a  century  of ,  -e- 
searcb  In  soU  science,  to  discover  the  )X- 
Istence  of  these  'small  cogs  and  wheels'  wl]  ch 
determine  harmony  or  disharmony  betwi  «n 
men  and  land  In  the  Spessart." 

*  Senator  Cranston  has  introduced  a  bll  to 
establish  a  35.000  acre  Pupflsh  Natlo  tal 
Mommient  to  honor  the  pupflsh  which  ure 
one  Inch  long  and  are  useleas  to  man.  S.  31 II. 
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93d  Cong.,  1st  Sees.  They  are  too  small  to  eat 
unflt  for  a  home  aquarium.  But  as  Michael 
Prome  haa  sald^ 

"StlU,  I  agree  with  Senator  Cranatcn  that 
saving  the  pupflsh  would  symbolise  our  ap- 
preciation of  diversity  In  Ood's  tired  old  blo- 
apbere,  the  qualities  which  hold  It  together 
and  the  interaction  of  Ufe  forms.  When 
flshermen  rise  up  united  to  save  the  pupflsh 
they  can  save  the  world  as  weU."  Field  & 
Stream,  December  1971.  p.  74. 

Appendix  to  Opinion  or  Dottclas.  J. — Statx- 

ICKNT  or  THK  SOUCrrOB-OCNBLAL 

"As  far  as  I  know,  no  caae  has  yet  been 
decided  which  holds  that  a  plaintiff  which 
merely  asserts  that,  to  quote  from  the  com- 
plaint here.  Its  Interest  would  be  widely 
affected,  and  that  'it  would  be  aggrieved.'  by 
the  acts  of  the  defendant,  has  standing  to 
raise  legal  questions  In  court. 

"But  why  not?  Do  not  the  courts  exist  to 
decide  legal  questions?  And  are  they  not  the 
most  Impartial  and  learned  agencies  we  have 
In  our  governmental  system?  Are  there  not 
many  questions  which  must  be  decided  by 
courts?  Why  should  not  the  courts  decide 
any  question  which  any  cltlaen  wants  to 
raise?  As  the  tenor  of  my  argument  Indicates, 
this  raises,  I  think,  a  true  question,  perhaps 
a  somewhat  novel  question.  In  the  separation 
of  powers.  .  .  . 

"Ours  Is  not  a  government  by  the  Judici- 
ary. It  Is  a  government  of  three  branches, 
each  of  which  was  Intended  to  have  broad 
and  effective  powers  subject  to  checks  and 
balances.  In  lltlgable  cases,  the  courts  have 
great  authority.  But  the  Pounders  also  In- 
tended that  the  Congress  should  have  wide 
powers,  and  that  the  executive  branch  should 
have  wide  powers.  AH  these  officers  have  great 
responsibilities.  They  are  no  less  sworn  than 
are  the  members  of  this  Court  to  uphold  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

"This,  I  submit.  Is  what  really  lies  behind 
the  standing  doctrine,  embodied  In  those 
cryptic  words  'case'  and  'controversy'  In 
Article  III  of  the  Constitution.  Analytically, 
one  could  have  a  system  of  government  In 
which  every  legal  question  arising  In  the 
course  of  government  would  be  decided  by 
the  courts.  It  would  not  be,  I  submit,  a  good 
system.  More  Important.  It  Is  not  the  system 
which  was  ordained  and  estabHshed  In  our 
Constitution,  as  It  has  been  understood  for 
nearly  200  years. 

"Over  the  past  20  or  25  years  there  has  been 
a  great  shift  In  the  decision  of  legal  ques- 
tions In  our  governmental  operations  Into 
the  courts.  This  has  been  the  result  of  con- 
tinuous whittling  away  of  the  numerous 
doctrines  which  have  been  established  over 
the  years,  designed  to  minimize  the  number 
of  governmental  questions  which  It  was  the 
responsibility  of  the  coiirts  to  consider. 

"I  have  already  mentioned  the  most  an- 
cient of  all,  case  or  controversy,  which  was 
early  relied  on  to  prevent  the  presentation 
of  feigned  Issues  to  the  court.  But  there  are 
many  other  doctrines,  which  I  cannot  go  Into 
In  detail:  revlewabUlty.  justiciability,  sover- 
eign Immunity,  mootneas  In  various  aspects, 
statutes  of  limitations  and  laches,  jurisdic- 
tional amount,  real  party  In  Interest  and 
various  questions  In  relation  to  joinder. 
Under  all  of  these  headings,  limitations  which 
previously  existed  to  minimize  the  number 
of  questions  decided  In  courts  have  broken 
down  m  varying  degrees.  I  might  also  men- 
tion the  explosive  development  of  class  ac- 
tions which  has  thrown  more  and  more  Issues 
Into  the  courts.  .  .  . 

"If  there  Is  standing  In  this  case.  I  flnd  It 
very  difficult  to  think  of  any  legal  Issue  aris- 
ing In  government  which  will  not  have  to 
await  one  or  more  decisions  of  the  court 
before  the  administrator  sworn  to  uphold  the 
law,  can  take  any  action.  I'm  not  sure  that 
this  Is  good  for  the  government.  I'm  not  sure 
that  It  Is  good  for  the  coiirts.  I  do  flnd  myself 
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man  and  more  sure  that  It  la  not  the  kind 
of  allocation  of  governmental  power  in  our 
tripartite  oonatitutlonal  system  that  waa 
contemplated  by  the  Founders.  .  .  . 

"I  do  not  suggest  that  administrators  can 
act  at  their  whim  and  without  any  check  at 
all.  On  the  contrary.  In  this  area  they  are 
subject  to  continuous  check  by  the  Congreei. 
Congress  can  stop  this  development  any  time 
it  want  to." 


THE  MODERN  STATE  OF  ISRAEL 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or    NBW   TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  20.  1972 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  4  years, 
the  United  States  wUl  celebrate  the 
200th  anniversary  of  its  declaration 
of  independence.  We  will  have  much 
upon  which  to  reflect  on  that  occasion — 
the  growth  of  our  industries  and  farms, 
the  realization  of  the  freedoms  and 
liberties  which  were  200  years  ago  only 
dreams,  the  melding  of  the  world's  peo- 
ples into  something  we  call  the  American 
citizen,  the  advances  in  science  and  edu- 
cation— and  we  will  take  a  critical  look 
at  the  future.  Another  anniversary,  not 
so  dissimilar  from  our  own,  occurs  today, 
the  24th  year  of  independence  of  the 
State  of  Israel.  For  the  Israeli  citizens, 
there  is  also  much  for  reflection  and  for 
contemplation. 

For  Israel,  the  past  extends  backward 
through  time  to  the  earliest  record  of  the 
Hebrew  prophets  and  patriarchs,  creat- 
ing a  continuum  of  history  that  is  un- 
broken to  the  present  day.  The  promises 
made  by  God  to  a  wandering  people  seek- 
ing a  homeland  have  been  realized,  the 
predictions  of  an  ingathering  of  the 
exiles  are  still  being  turned  into  realities, 
and  the  threats  of  trials  and  hostilities 
are  still  being  made.  Israel  is  a  modem 
state,  but  It  is  also  an  ancient  nation 
that  has  faced  more  than  once  the  spec- 
ter of  impending  death  and  has  risen 
like  the  phoenix  to  live  again. 

And  Israel  shall  live.  The  Israeli  peo- 
ple are  willing  to  meet  the  challenges  of 
modernization,  and  they  are  determined 
to  create  not  just  a  viable  state  but  a  dy- 
namic nation.  The  growth  of  Israeli  In- 
dustry, the  almost  magical  planting  of 
farms,  vineyards  and  orchards  in  hostile 
deserts,  the  building  of  new  cities  and 
villages,  the  gathering  together  of  the 
threads  of  mankind  to  create  the  Israeli 
citizen,  are  ample  demonstrations  of 
what  the  Israelis  can  do  and  are  doing. 
And  amid  the  building  of  the  Israeli  na- 
tion, there  have  been  formidable  attacks 
on  the  very  right  to  live  by  hostile  ene- 
mies of  the  Jewish  people.  But  that  chal- 
lenge, too,  was  turned  aside  by  a  strength 
of  arms  and  by  a  fierce  resiliency  of  life — 
the  Israelis  have  not  waited  2000  years 
to  be  denied  their  dream  in  the  11th 
hour  by  aggression-bent  neighbors. 

For  the  future  of  Israel,  there  are  still 
many  problems  to  be  solved,  the  resettle- 
ment of  the  new  immigrants  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  heavy  debt  incurred 
in  defending  their  state,  the  search  for 
peace  with  the  Arabs,  the  continuation 
of  the  building  for  the  future:  but  the 
Israelis  are  prepared  for  tomorrow  and 
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they  are  ci^MUde  of  confronting  the  un- 
known. We  share  much  with  Israel,  our 
love  of  freedran,  our  ploneertng  past,  our 
desire  for  peace,  our  antldpatioQ  of  the 
future,  and  we  share  a  friendship  in  an 
a«e  when  f  rlmdshlp  seema  an  obsolete 
commodity.  On  the  24th  anniversary  of 
the  foimdlng  of  the  independent  State 
of  Israel,  we  extend  our  congratulations, 
and  we  reafBrm  the  friendship  of  the 
American  and  Israeli  peoples. 


EXCELLENT  SPEECH  BY  BANKING 
COMMITTEE  CHAIRMAN  WRIGHT 
PATMAN  ON  NATION'S  HOUSING 
PROBLEMS,  BEFORE  NATIONAL 
HOUSING  CONFERENCE 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULUYAN 

or  icnsouBi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  20.  1972 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Housing  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
has  been  at  work  for  several  months  on 
a  comprehensive  new  housing  bill  in- 
tended to  correct  the  admittedly  serious 
problems  in  the  operation  of  existing 
programs  and  in  developing  new  pro- 
grams or  new  techniques  for  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  American  people  for 
decent,  sanitary  homes  in  a  good  en- 
vironment. We  will  soon  be  recommend- 
ing such  a  bill  to  the  full  committee. 

As  the  ranking  majority  member  of 
that  subcommittee,  and  sis  a  member 
of  that  stdscommittee  since  it  was  estab- 
lished in  1955,  I  know  of  no  housing  bill 
we  have  ever  worked  on  which  reflected 
as  much  intensive  study  as  we  have 
given  to  this  pending  measure.  Instead  of 
trying  to  patch  up  a  hole  here  or  there 
in  existing  programs,  we  have  under- 
taken a  comprehensive  review  through  a 
series  of  panel  investigations  into  every 
phase  of  production  and  financing  and 
consumption  of  housing  to  determine 
how  we  can  encourage  the  provision  of 
more  housing  for  all  Americans,  particu- 
larly those  whose  incomes  are  above  the 
public  housing  or  subsidized  housing  in- 
come levels  but  who  are  unable  to  afford 
a  good  home  at  today's  extremely  high 
construction  and  financing  costs.  These 
are  the  people  who  pay  the  taxes  which 
help  to  subsidize  low-income  families  in 
obtaining  housing,  but  receive  no  help 
themselves  in  buying  a  home. 

Under  the  chairmanship  of  Congress- 
man William  A.  Barrktt,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  Housing  Subcommittee  has 
done,  I  believe,  a  truly  remarkable  Job 
of  digging  into  the  facts  in  this  situa- 
tion and  documenting  the  needs  for  im- 
provement in  our  housing  supply. 

We  have  been  able  to  accomplish  these 
purposes  because  we  have  had  the  full 
support  and  assistance  of  the  chairman 
of  the  parent  committee,  the  Honorable 
Wright  Patman,  of  Texas,  in  assigning 
staff  members  of  the  full  committee  to 
help  in  conducting  a  series  of  investiga- 
tions into  the  frauds  and  deceits  and 
scandals  which  have  marked  some  of 
our  housing  programs. 
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mvasrioATioN  bt  ad  hoc  sxTBCoicicrmE  on 
Hom  FiMAMciNo  paACTTCEs  AND  FaocxDuaas 

In  1969,  Chairman  Patman  estsUilished 
an  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  on  Home 
Financing  Practices  and  Procedures  to 
Investigate  abuses  in  the  sale  of  homes 
to  low  Income  families  in  limer  city  areas, 
particularly  in  the  city  of  Washington. 
Out  of  this  91st  Congress  investigation, 
which  I  chaired,  assisted  by  Representa- 
tives Hanliy  and  Brasco.  of  New  York, 
former  Representative  Mize,  of  Kansas, 
and  Senator  Bkall,  or  Maryland,  who 
was  then  in  the  House,  we  uncovered  the 
basic  outlines  of  vast  scandal  involving 
housing  speculators  financed  by  some 
savings  and  loans  which  victimized  many 
poor  families  in  the  Nation's  Capital  and 
elsewhere.  Following  the  enactment  of 
some  corrective  legislation  in  1970,  the 
full  committee,  under  Chairman  Patman, 
then  pursued  in  this  Congress  the  im- 
plicaticms  of  this  scandal  as  it  involved 
the  section  235  subsdized  homeownership 
program,  resulting  in  a  complete  halt  of 
the  entire  235  program  until  reforms 
were  instituted  by  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

The  ad  hoc  subcommittee  in  1969  and 
1970  also  exposed  the  cost-raising  fea- 
tures of  the  mysterious  "closing  costs" 
or  "settlanent  costs"  of  a  home  pur- 
chase, and  the  Housing  Subcommittee 
pursued  those  issues  in  this  Congress 
following  an  excellent  series  of  articles 
by  Ronald  Kessler  in  the  Washington 
Post  smd  the  introduction  by  Chairman 
Patman  of  a  bill  dealing  specifically  with 
clMlng  costs. 

NATIONAL  HOUSINC  CONFERENCE  SPEECH 

BT  chaikman  patman 

Last  month,  at  the  41st  annual  con- 
vention of  the  National  Housing  Con- 
ference, a  nonprofit  organization  which 
has  been  in  the  forefront  since  early 
New  Deal  days  of  the  fight  for  better 
housing  legislation  for  all  Americans, 
Chairman  Patman  delivered  a  major  ad- 
dress on  the  scope  of  today's  housing 
problems,  as  refiected  in  extremely  high 
interest  rates,  bureaucratic  redtape, 
fake  appraisals,  fraud,  real  estate  spec- 
ulation, and  built-in  cost  raising  pro- 
cedures which  have  grown  up  over  the 
years,  particularly  in  the  closing  costs 
and  other  fees  which  have  added  sub- 
stantially to  the  expenses  of  purchasing 
a  home  and  often  involve  kickbacks  and 
commissions  to  lawyers  and  others  who 
serve  not  the  buyer  but  the  seller  or 
lender. 

Chairman  Patman's  speech  to  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Conference  provides  a 
clear  insight  into  the  problems  we  have 
tried  to  solve  in  the  forthcoming  new 
housing  bill.  As  he  said  in  that  spee:;h: 

We  have  got  to  flnd  the  means  to  make 
these  programs  work  better  and  that  goal 
may  not  always  coincide  with  the  profit  de- 
sires of  all  of  the  real  estate  and  lending 
Interests. 

Ihie  recent  news  articles  throughout 
the  country  on  the  abandonment  of  de- 
fective housing  sold  to  low-income  fam- 
ilies at  horribly  inflated  prices  under 
terms  which  had  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment not  only  guaranteeing  the  mort- 
gage and  interest  but  actually  footing 
most  of  the  monthly  interest  charges 
underscore  the  urgency  of  correcting 
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past  mistakes  and  avoiding  their  repeti- 
tion. But  the  problems  are  not  restricted 
Just  to  subsidized  housing  for  low-income 
families:  our  problems  in  the  housing 
field  cover  the  whole  range  of  housing 
for  moderate-  and  average-income  fam- 
ilies, as  well  as  the  very  poor. 

I  urge  the  Members  of  the  House  to 
read  Chairman  Patman's  remarks  cm 
this  subject  as  preparation  for  consid- 
ratlon  of  the  kind  of  housing  bill  we 
hope  to  bring  before  the  House  in  the 
near  future.  He  tells  what  the  problems 
are,  how  we  got  into  this  situation,  and 
some  of  the  things  we  have  to  do  about 
it.  His  remarks  follow: 

RBiCAaKB  or  Hon.  Wbigrt  Patman,  CstAnt- 
MAN,  Hotrsa  Banking  and  CxntaxNcx  Com- 
icrrTKi,  TO  THE  National  Housing  Con- 

FXBENCE  41st  ANNTTAL  CONVENTION.  STATLER 

Hilton  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C,  March  5, 

1872 

It  is  good  to  be  back  at  the  National  Hous- 
ing Conference.  Developments  have  moved 
rapidly  In  the  Housing  field  since  I  spoke 
to  you  last  and  today  this  Indiistry  is  riding 
the  crest  of  oat  of  its  best  booms  in  hlatcvy. 
This  Is  enoouraging  and  I  know  that  many 
of  the  groups  represented  here  today  deserve 
a  share  of  the  credit  for  this  Increased 
production. 

A  mere  recitation  of  the  figures  might  lead 
the  unsophisticated  into  thinking  that  we 
were  well  on  the  road  to  solving  all  of  our 
housing  and  development  problems.  But  this 
audience  is  not  so  eaaUy  deluded.  Tou  know 
that  underneath  these  aggregate  figures, 
many  of  our  problems  are  actually  becoming 
worse  and  moving  farther  and  farther  away 
from  sc^utlons.  These  bard,  cold  facts  arent 
talked  about  on  the  financial  pages  which 
herald  the  two  million  new  starts  for  1971. 

To  begin  with,  we  are  struggling  against  an 
overwhelming  backlog  of  needs  In  the  hous- 
ing area.  This  backlog  has  been  growing 
steadily  for  many  decades  and  it  reached 
deepMatlon  level  in  1969  and  1970.  In  those 
two  years,  housing  construction — ^for  all  prac- 
tical purposes — ground  to  almost  a  total 
standstill  In  the  wake  of  the  high  interest, 
tight  money  policies  of  the  Nixon  AdnUn- 
latration. 

In  1969,  we  were  able  to  build  only  1 .400,000 
new  homes,  and  In  1970,  only  1,430.000  new 
starts  were  recorded.  So,  It  Is  obvious  that  the 
two  million  plus  new  starts  of  1971  did  not 
begin  to  make  up  for  the  depression  years  of 
1969  and  1970 — much  less  attack  our  long- 
standing deficiencies  in  low  and  moderate 
Income  housing.  We  all  know  that  one  rea- 
sonably good  year  does  not  begin  to  meet  the 
really  crushing  housing  needs  of  the  nation. 
This  Is  particularly  true  If  we  are  talking 
about  housing  for  the  low  and  moderate  In- 
come families  of  this  nation. 

The  gap  Is  widening  between  the  affluent — 
who  can  afford  to  pay  any  price  for  shelter — 
and  the  low  and  mxxlerate  Income  families 
who  are  forced  to  live  within  tight  budgets 
and  whose  financing  Is  sharply  restricted  by 
the  level  of  their  income.  So,  simply  an- 
nouncing two  million  new  starts  as  a  record 
year — without  finding  out  who  bought  the 
houses— doesnt  really  tell  the  American  Pub- 
lic very  much  about  our  progress  in  providing 
housing — the  kind  of  housing  really 
demanded  and  needed  by  the  great  majority 
of  the  American  people. 

It  Is  posslMe  to  play  all  kinds  of  numbers 
games  with  housing  construction  figures.  It 
is  an  Industry  that  is  over-burdened  with 
statistics.  I  don't  want  to  add  to  this  burden 
here  today,  but  I  think  It  is  Interesting  to 
note  that  back  in  196fi,  m<M%  than  50%  of 
the  homes  built  sold  for  under  $30,000.  In 
1971,  less  than  one-third  of  the  homes  built 
across  the  nation  fell  into  this  under-t20.000 
categtMy. 
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In  1971,  more  than  one-tblrd  of  the  b<^es 
constructed  were  priced  above  130,000, 
pared  with  only  13%  In  this  more  KJDLient 
category  in  1066.  1 

Without  question,  there  are  a  number  of 
factors  Involved  In  this  trend,  but  any  {fair 
analysis  would  point  the  finger  of  blametprl- 
marlly  at  the  rising  coet  of  financing  and 
the  prolonged  period  of  high  interest  rutes. 
HomebuUders  and  developers  are  business- 
men and  they  Icnow  that  most  low  and  o  mod- 
erate Income  families  cannot  meet  the  do  ivn- 
payment  and  the  monthly  payments  requ  Ired 
when  Interest  rates  are  at  7%,  7V^  %  and  8% 
In  various  sectors  of  the  nation. 

Many  builders  have  been  forced  to  ad  lust 
their  sights  upward.  They  have  started  bv  lld- 
Ing  more  homes  for  the  rich  and  for  the 
families  who  could  afford  huge  downj  ay- 
ments  and  high  monthly  Interest  charges  As 
a  result,  the  low  and  moderate  Income  hdus- 
Ing  areas  have  been  abandoned — In  m  tny 
eases — at  the  very  time  of  greatest  need 

The  truth  Is,  a  tremendous  number  of 
people — millions  of  good,  hard-work  Ing 
Americans — cannot  qualify  for  home  dk  rt- 
gages  when  interest  rates  range  between  1% 
and  B%  plus  fees — the  conditions  which  e:  1st 
today.  This  Is  a  dangerous  situation.  We  urs 
asking  for  trouble  when  we  develop  p  -o- 
grams — and  monetary  policy — which  end  up 
building  housing  for  the  affluent  and  Ign  >r- 
Ing  the  needs  of  the  low  and  moderate  n- 
come  family.  That  Isn't  the  American  v  ay 
and  we  are  going  to  have  to  find  the  soluti  on 
which  will  make  housing — good,  clean,  sa  il- 
tary  shelter — available  for  all  Americans. 

The  starting  point  has  to  be  Interest  rat  ss. 
"nils  Is  the  most  costly  Item  In  any  ha  ne 
and,  as  you  know,  the  total  interest  pt  y- 
ments  usually  are  one  and  one-half  to  tivo 
times  the  actual  ptrlncipal  of  the  aven  ge 
mortgage.  In  other  words,  the  financing  oa  ts 
more — much  more — than  all  the  bricks,  lui  a- 
ber,  wx>rkmanahlp,  land,  plumbing  and  evei  ^- 
thlng  else  that  goes  into  the  construction  of 
a  dwelling.  So  unless  we  have  a  program  to 
reduce  interest  rates,  we  don't  have  mu  di 
chance  to  reduce  the  cost  of  housing. 

And  despite  all  of  the  great  propagan  la 
that  has  rolled  forth  in  recent  months,  '  re 
aren't  doing  a  thing  about  high  interest  rat  is 
In  the  home  mortgage  area.  This  is  a  f  a  :t 
which  Is  being  clouded  more  and  more  M 
the  detriment  of  our  hopes  to  provide  dece  it 
housing  for  everyone.  The  truth  is,  a  grtj^t 
deal  of  propaganda  has  been  generated  aboiit 
monetary  conditions  and  interest  rates  as  '  ve 
have  gotten  nearer  and  nearer  the  1972  eU  c- 
tlon  campaigns.  In  reality,  mortgage  Intenst 
rates  have  continued  at  extremely  hi,  ;h 
levels.  The  Federal  Home  Locm  Bank  Boa  rd 
survey  shows  that  average  Interest  rales 
across  the  nation  on  new  homes  were  7.6C  % 
Just  prior  to  the  freeze  Imposed  on  August  5. 
By  the  end  at  January,  these  same  rates  had 
risen  to  7.77%.  These  are  averages  and  of 
ooiuse  this  means  in  many  parts  of  the  oou  i- 
try.  Interest  rates  are  actually  In  the  neig  a- 
borhood  of  8%  plus  fees  and  points. 

If  these  Interest  rates  weren't  so  hard  >n 
the  people,  the  Administration's  efforts  to 
hide  the  facts — and  to  distort  the  fact  — 
would  be  comical.  Virtually  every  expert  in 
the  Federal  Oovemment  has  testified  or 
Issued  a  press  release  telling  the  public  tl  at 
home  mortgage  rates  had  declined  after  1  he 
President  imposed  the  wage-price  freeze  b«  ck 
last  August  16. 

When  we  pointed  out  that  the  montltly 
surveys  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Baak 
Board  actually  showed  Increases — instead  of 
decreases — these  experts  then  claimed  t  Us 
simply  represented  "forward  commit- 
ments"— commitments  made  before  the  /  u- 
gust  16  freeze.  This  story  worked  for  a  wh}le. 
but  it  began  to  get  a  litUe  absurd  as 
we^s  rolled  on. 

August  16  Is  now  nearly  seven  months 
bind  us,  and  everyone  knows  that  the  o  ir- 
rent   high   level   of   mortgage   rates— njtee 
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higher  than  the  pre-wage-prloe  period — 
could  not  possibly  be  reflecting  prior  com- 
mitments. These  rates  are  on  commitments 
made  since  the  wage-price  freeze.  So  It  Is 
time  for  the  Administration  to  start  facing 
the  hard  facts  on  this  Issue. 

There  may  well  be  minor  fluctuations  In 
these  interest  rate  figures  on  home  mort- 
gages m  the  coming  weeks  and  months.  There 
may  even  be  some  fractional  declines  about 
which  we  win  hear  lots  of  propaganda.  But 
underneath  all  of  this,  you  know  that  home 
mortgage  rates  have  hung  at  a  very  high 
level — a  level  much  too  high  to  siistaln  the 
kind  of  boom  that  we  must  have  In  home- 
building  and  much  too  high  to  allow  low  and 
moderate  Income  families  to  obtain  decent 
housing. 

We  need  a  sizeable  and  meaningful  reduc- 
tion In  these  rates.  Rates  between  T7c  and 
8%  are  not  "normal"  rates  and  they  are  not 
In  line  with  the  historic  level  of  Interest  rates 
on  this  type  of  lending.  This  is  one  of  the 
problems  which  still  remains  from  the  high 
Interest  period  of  1989  and  1970.  Home  mort- 
gages then  were  8'/^%  and  9% — if  available 
at  all — and  some  people  today  persist  In  try- 
ing to  compare  the  current  level  of  inter- 
est rates  with  this  disastrous  period. 

This  iB  not  a  valid  comparison  and  It  tells 
us  nothing  about  the  level  of  Interest  rates 
needed  to  fuel  homebulldlng.  The  Adminis- 
tration seems  to  be  telling  the  people  that 
since  they  were  run  over  by  a  steam  roller  In 
1969  and  1970,  they  should  be  grateful  be- 
cause this  year  they  are  only  being  hit  with 
a  two-ton  truck. 

We  have  never  gone  through  such  a  pro- 
longed period  of  high  interest  rates  in  the 
mortgage  area.  There  Is  no  comparable 
period  In  the  financial  history  of  this  na- 
tion. Over  the  past  three  years,  mortgage 
interest  rates  have  been  between  7%  and 
9% — and  there  isnt  any  period  to  match 
this  In  our  entire  history.  Look  back  through 
your  statistics  and  you  wUl  find  that  In  the 
mld-1960's,  these  same  home  mortgages  were 
available  between  6  and  6  ■4%.  This  Is  the 
base  on  which  we  ought  to  be  comparing  In- 
terest rates.  And  more  Importantly,  the  Ad- 
ministration ought  to  be  pxirsulng  policies 
that  woiild  get  Interest  rates  down  to  6% 
on  home  mortgages. 

To  accomplish  this,  I  am  convinced  that 
President  Nixon  will  need  to  follow  the  In- 
tent of  Congress  and  employ  controls  over 
all  levels  of  Interest  rates.  We  gave  the  Pres- 
ident this  power  In  the  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion Act.  The  Intent  was  very  clear  that  he 
use  this  authority  while  general  wage  and 
price  controls  were  in  effect.  The  only  excep- 
tion to  this  requirement  was  If  the  President 
made  a  finding  that  Interest  rates  were  at 
satisfactory  levels  In  all  categories. 

The  President's  Cost  of  Llvmg  Council 
Issued  a  feeble  statement  purporting  to  make 
such  a  finding,  but  it  was  not  accompanied 
by  economic  data  and  analyses  as  the  Con- 
gress required.  Hie  order  which  the  Cost  of 
Living  Council  Issued  In  this  area  Is  Ir^  valid 
and  violates  both  the  q>lrlt  and  the  letter  of 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Act.  It  Is  not  a 
finding  as  required  by  law  and  I  think  It  Is  a 
shame  that  this  Administration  has  failed  to 
protect  the  American  public  In  this  area 
and  has  blatantly  Ignored  congressional 
directives. 

You  cannot  expect  the  wage-earner  and  the 
businessman — who  are  imder  controls — to 
cooperate  wholeheartedly  with  a  stabilization 
program  which  allows  lenders  and  interest 
rates  to  go  uncontrolled.  The  whole  success 
of  an  economic  stabilization  program  on 
equal  treatment  and  yet  this  entire  area 
remains  m  a  favored  position.  This  endangers 
the  success  of  Phase  11. 

The  problem  of  high  Interest  rates  extends 
far  beyond  the  mortgage  field.  For  example, 
the  very  best  corporate  bonds  are  priced  at 
between  7  and  7.60%   today,  while  In  the 
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mld-1900'8,  these  sams  rlassiw  of  bonds  car- 
ried Interest  rates  below  4  JM)  % . 

High-grade  municipal  bonds  are  ranging 
between  6%  and  6.60%  today,  whUe  In  1966. 
this  same  type  of  bond  bore  an  Interest  rate 
around  3.25%.  The  rates  In  the  consumer 
areas  are  even  more  out  of  proportion  with 
"normal"  levels  and  in  most  areas  of  the 
country,  people  are  paying  36%  and  more  on 
small  loans,  and  from  18%  to  24%  on  a 
growing  volume  of  installment  credit.  So.  the 
fact  that  some  Interest  rates  are  below  the 
historic  highs  of  1909-70  does  not  translate 
Into  "reasonable"  or  'aow"  interest  rates. 

Economic  recovery  cannot  be  accomplished 
at  the  current  level  of  Interest  rates.  We 
cannot  reduce  unemployment  at  this  level 
of  Interest  rates.  Housing  production  will  not 
continue  at  high  levels  unless  we  can  do 
something  about  mortgage  interest  rates. 
The  situation  Is  critical  and  It  has  not  been 
helped  by  the  Administration's  attempts  to 
propagandize  in  this  area  with  repeated 
statements  about  the  handful  of  money 
market  rates  which  have  declined. 

These  are  other  areas — besides  Interest 
rates — where  there  can  be  some  definite  cost- 
cutting — and  a  little  more  justice  for  the 
homebuyer.  Most  of  you  are  aware  that  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  Is  now 
moving  to  cut  some  of  the  fat  out  of  the 
closing  or  settlement  costs  associated  with  a 
home  mortgage.  These  charges  vary  greatly 
from  state  to  state  and  it  Is  obvious  that  the 
homebuyer  U  getting  stuck  with  some  un- 
necessary and  overblown  charges  in  many 
localities. 

These  settlement  costs  are  Imposed  on  the 
homebuyer  at  the  last  minute  and  after  he 
has  already  come  up  with  sizeable  sums  for 
downpayments,  for  moving  expense,  and  for 
the  many  details  associated  with  any  home 
purchase.  The  homebuyer  Is  already  strapped 
for  cash  at  this  point,  and  we  should  cer- 
tainly make  sure  that  he  is  not  stuck  with 
additional  and  unnecessary  fees  and  charges 
at  closing. 

Basically,  a  homebuyer  ought  to  be  charged 
only  for  those  services  which  benefit  T»im  (ji. 
rectly  and  those  which  are  actually  necessary 
to  protect  hl8  Interests  in  the  piece  of  real 
estate.  No  one  objects  to  the  homebuyer  be- 
ing charged  legltUte  fees  for  legitimate  serv- 
ices— but  let  us  make  certain  that  all  these 
charges  are  Indeed  legitimate.  And  to  be 
legitimate.  It  is  necessary  that  these  charges 
be  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  time,  work 
and  risk  involved  and  not  on  generalized  and 
imdocumented  rate  schedules. 

In  addition,  I  feel  It  Is  very  Important  that 
the  homebuyer  be  Informed  prior  to  the  ac- 
tual closing  about  these  fees  so  that  he  can 
raise  questions  If  they  appear  out  of  line.  It 
is  my  hope  that  everyone  Interested  in 
housing  wlU  get  behind  the  effort  to  provide 
reasonable  remedies  to  this  problem  and  to 
help  remove  all  of  these  unnecessary  road- 
blocks in  the  way  of  homeownentilp. 

Certainly,  there  are  other,  even  more  fun- 
damental questions  facing  us  In  the  housing 
area.  This  is  painfully  obviovis  In  those  areas 
which  involve  subsidy  ptogmoa  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment. 

After  aU  of  these  years  we  really  don't  have 
what  can  be  honestly  regarded  as  a  coherent 
national  policy  on  hoiuing.  It's  still  little 
more  than  a  patchwork  of  overlapping,  In- 
adequate programs  glued  together  with  high- 
sounding  preambles  and  pronoxmoements. 

At  times.  Federal  housing  policies — and 
administration — have  created  and  main- 
tained sliuns  and  have  not  moved  this  na- 
tion closer  to  the  day  when  every  American 
can  have  decent  shelter  at  a  reasonable  cost. 
This  is  a  sad  situation  in  a  country  that  has 
the  technical  know-how  and  the  resources  to 
put  a  man  on  the  moon. 

Too  often,  these  Federal  programs  have 
been  developed  more  as  a  subsidy  to  the  in- 
dustry— to  the  entire  range  of  real  estate  In- 
terests— ^rather   than   as  aastetanoe  to  the 
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homebuyer.  Too  often,  housing  organlaa- 
tlona — good  ohms  with  good  purposas  h»v 
been  too  interested  In  a  housing  ptogram  Just 
for  the  sake  of  a  hotislng  program  without 
looking  down  tha  road  to  see  wtxvn  soma  of 
these  policies  were  leading  us. 

Your  organizations  have  a  duty  to  Investi- 
gate these  housing  programs,  to  point  out  Uie 
deOolendes  and  to  argue  the  case  for  long- 
range  Boluttona.  I  dont  think  anyone — In  or 
out  of  Oongreas — has  been  giving  enough 
thought  to  these  rambling  omnibus  housing 
Mils  that  seem  to  roll  forward  every  year. 

Perh^M  some  hard-nosed  investigation 
might  have  saved  us  from  the  disasters  of 
public  housing.  Here  Is  a  program  that  ended 
up  oonstmctlng  barracks-like  buildings 
around  the  nation — buildings  that  dldnt 
satisfy  anyone — the  community  or  the  ten- 
ants. Many  of  these  projects  were  built 
h^ter-skelter  without  regard  to  future  popu- 
lation trends,  without  any  study  about  their 
proximity  to  Job  opportunltlaa,  without  re- 
gard to  the  needs  of  the  tenants — ^In  short, 
without  any  real  planning.  In  some  areas, 
these  buildings  stand  vacant  today.  In  dis- 
repair and  as  a  monument  to  the  Oovem- 
ment'B  Inability  to  match  its  programs  to  the 
needs  of  the  people. 

This  U  a  waste  iniich  benefits  no  one.  It  is 
the  kind  of  history  that  hurts  Federal  hous- 
ing programs  and  gives  the  opponents  of 
housing  legislation  a  great  arsenal  of 
ammunition. 

Many  of  these  programs  start  out  with 
high-sounding  purposes,  and  what  i4>pear  to 
l>e  really  outstanding  conc^ts.  Itien  some 
one  comes  along  and  insists  that  we  add  In 
the  profit  margin  for  each  real  estate  inter- 
est as  the  program  moves  forward.  There's 
a  lititle  bit  for  the  land  speculator,  the 
builder,  the  lender,  the  closing  attorney,  the 
title  company,  the  Insiirance  company,  and 
on  down  the  line.  By  the  time  the  project 
reaches  the  end  of  the  line,  it  is  so  top  heavy 
that  you  oant  be  sure  Just  who  did  get  the 
subsidy. 

Without  question,  many  of  these  costs  are 
legitimate  and  cannot  be  eliminated,  but  at 
the  same  time  I  think  it  is  absurd  to  insist 
that  every  conceivable  Interest  can  claim  and 
receive  the  fullest  posslMe  profit  on  projects 
supposedly  designed  for  low-income  families. 
There's  plenty  of  room  for  profit-taking  In 
the  more  affluent  conventional  market  and 
we  are  going  to  have  to  find  ways  to  reduce 
some  of  this  fat  In  programs  where  we  expect 
the  taxpayer  to  pick  up  the  tab.  We  just  dont 
have  the  resources  to  pay  aU  the  pro&t  being 
demanded  In  housing  the  poor. 

The  FHA  235  and  236  programs  are  good 
examples  and  the  problem  has  been  com- 
pounded by  atrocious  mismanagement  of 
these  projects  at  HUD.  When  these  programs 
got  luiderway,  there  was  little  or  no  effort 
made  to  look  down  the  road — to  see  what 
kind  of  mess  we  were  getting  into. 

Two  years  ago,  we  started  getting  mall 
and  telephone  calls  about  the  administra- 
tion of  the  235  and  236  programs.  We  heard 
some  pretty  bad  horror  stories  of  qiecula- 
tlon,  of  outright  cheating  of  the  homebuyers. 
We  started  investigating  and  you  know  more 
than  a  year  ago  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  issued  a  report  detailing  wide- 
spread abuses  in  this  program — Inflated  ^- 
praisals,  substandard  housing,  q>eculatlve 
profits — just  about  every  con  game  in  the 
book  was  pulled  on  these  people  who  were 
trying  to  buy  homes  under  the  235  program. 
And  the  saddest  part  of  this  story  was  that 
HUD  was  Just  sitting  around  twiddling  its 
thumbs  and  doing  nothing  to  help  these 
people.  In  fact,  in  some  cases,  the  HUD  1^- 
pralsers  were  right  in  the  middle  of  the  shell 
game.  It's  bard  to  understand  bow  any  of 
these  FHA  officials  could  have  improved  some 
of  the  contracts  Involved  in  the  236  program. 
Secretary  Bomney  was  very  defensive — al- 
most emotional — about  our  discoveries.  He 
conducted  a  press  conference  and,  in  effect. 
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denounced  the  Committee  for  Issuing  the  re- 
port. The  Secretary — I  am  oonvinoed — ^was 
mislead  at  that  time  by  a  lot  of  his  assist- 
ants and  today  he  seems  much  more  realis- 
tic about  the  problem.  After  he  finally  be- 
came convinced  that  the  Oonunittee  report 
was  accurate  and  that  there  were  problems, 
he  has  sincerely  atempted  to  correct  the  sit- 
uation I  commend  him  for  this. 

But,  the  problems  are  not  over  ...  in  fact, 
this  program  has  basic  structural  defects 
which  I  am  not  sure  we  can  correct  without 
major  surgery.  It's  turning  out  to  be  one 
of  the  most  expensive  housing  programs  in 
the  history  of  the  nation — and  at  the  same 
time  It  really  lent  doing  what  needs  to  be 
done  to  house  low-Income  people.  I  was  very 
discouraged  when  I  found  that  HUD  had 
let  much  of  the  program  fall  into  the  hands 
of  slum  q>eculators,  but  I  am  even  more 
disturbed  by  the  cost  figures. 

On  the  one  hand — as  our  investigations 
disclosed — ^we  are  In  danger  of  perpetuating 
slums  under  Federal  sanction  and  on  the 
other  hand,  of  wasting  billions  of  dollars  of 
tax  money  that  is  badly  needed  to  build 
housing. 

The  286  program,  of  course,  provided  that 
the  Federal  Oovemment  would  pick  up  part 
of  the  interest  charges  on  these  homes.  The 
law  allovred  HUD  in  effect  to  pick  up  all  btit 
one  per  cent  of  the  Interest  .  .  .  the  exact 
amoimt  of  the  subsidy  depended  on  the  in- 
come of  the  homebuyer. 

So,  here  again,  we  had  a  Federal  program 
designed  to  make  sure  that  the  lender  got 
his  full  take — ^bis  full  profit — the  same  profit 
that  he  would  get  on  any  loan.  The  Govern- 
ment was  supposed  to  be  subsidizing  the 
homebuyer,  but  It  is  obvious  It  Is  also  sub- 
sidizing the  lenders. 

When  this  program  was  considered  In  the 
Oongress,  Inttfest  rates  were  in  the  vicinity 
of  six  per  cent  on  home  mortgages.  But  be- 
fore the  program  went  into  effect,  FHA  rates 
had  climbed  to  8 14  per  cent  plus  insurance— 
an  effective  9  per  cent.  This  meant  that  the 
FedMal  Government  could  be  stuck  with  7 
and  8  per  cent  interest  on  the  mortgage — 
and  remember  these  were  30-year  mortgages 
on  FHA  236  and  40  years  on  FHA  236. 

The  Federal  Government  quickly  found 
that  it  vras  supporting  the  highest  mortgage 
Intoest  rates  in  the  history  of  the  Nation 
and  was  guaranteeing  the  full  payment  of 
these  high  Interest  rates  for  30  and  40  years. 
The  cost  of  this  Is  staggering,  and  it  is  grow- 
ing every  day. 

Burled  deep  in  the  ^proprlatlons  Com- 
mittee hearings  last  year  was  a  section  on 
^OA  236  and  236.  The  press  dldnt  pick  up 
these  figures,  but  they  are  startling.  That 
hearing — based  on  data  submitted  by  HUD— 
Indicated  that  the  Federal  Oovemment  had 
a  potential  liability  of  816  billion  on  the 
611,000  FHA  235  units  committed  through 
the  current  fiscal  year.  It  estimated  another 
potenUal  liability  of  $20  billion  for  670,000 
units  committed  under  FHA  236.  This  makes 
a  whopping  total  of  $36  billion  and  new  com- 
mitments are  being  made  every  day.  I  am 
sure  we  would  be  on  the  conservative  side 
if  we  estimated  that  our  c\irrent  liability 
undw  theee  programs  Is  at  least  $40  billion. 
Admittedly,  this  $40  blUlon  estimate  of 
commitments  Is  based  on  the  "maximum  li- 
ability" that  could  occiir  under  current  proj- 
ects. This  could  change,  to  a  degree,  particu- 
larly If  the  homebuyer  Increases  his  income 
and  he  is  able  to  contribute  more  to  the 
monthly  payment. 

Any  way  you  figure  this,  however,  a  lot 
of  Federal  housing  money  will  be  tied  up 
In  this  program  and  every  dime  of  It  is 
going  to  the  lenders  and  other  real  estate 
Interests.  In  effect,  we  have  set  up  the  pri- 
vate lending  institutions  as  a  high-price  toll 
gate  between  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  low-income  family  we  are  trying  to  help. 
Certainly,  these  figures  demonstrate  the 
folly  of  this  system.  It  plainly  establishes  the 
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need  for  the  Government  to  deal  directly 
with  these  problems  Instead  of  going  through 
the  morass  of  endless  real  estate  and  lending 
interests.  Obviously,  a  direct  lending  pro- 
gram would  have  been  much  cheaper  and 
would  have  provided  a  better  break  for  the 
homebuyer. 

For  exan4>le,  the  $40  billion  of  potential 
liability  In  the  current  FHA  236  and  236 
projects  would  provide  the  funds  for  the 
construction  of  more  than  two  million,  six 
hundred  and  slxty-sU  thousand  $16,000 
homes.  The  Government  could  double  its 
production  of  low  and  moderate  income 
housing  had  It  made  direct  loans  instead 
of  engaging  in  the  interest  subsidy  game. 

In  short,  we  are  simply  wasting  billions 
of  taxpayers  money — and  not  getting  either 
the  quantity  or  quality  of  housing  we  should 
from  this  htige  outlay.  No  one  is  benefiting 
from  this  waste  except  the  lenders.  The  tax- 
sheltered  investors  and  other  real  estate 
Interests. 

In  addition,  if  the  Government  had  made 
direct  loan  money  available,  the  repayments 
would  be  coming  back  to  the  Treasury  and 
would  be  available  for  additional  housing 
programs.  Now  the  Interest  subsidy  is  paid 
out  to  the  lender  and  that's  the  last  the 
Federal  Government  ever  sees  of  the  money. 

A  direct  lending  program — for  areas  where 
private  lenders  cannot  or  do  not  operate  with- 
out Government  subsidy — could  be  set  up 
through  a  National  Development  Bank.  Such 
a  development  bank  could,  of  course,  also 
supply  funds  for  local  and  state  governments, 
school  districts  and  for  businesses  in  areas 
of  high  unemployment  or  underemployment. 

Such  a  bank  could  be  a4>ltalized  with  a 
billion  dollars  with  lending  capacity  20  times 
that  amount — ^In  other  words,  a  $20  billion 
Boiirce  of  credit.  I  have  introduced  such  a 
bill  In  the  House  and  John  Sparkman  has  an 
identical  bill  in  the  Senate.  Obviously,  a  de- 
velopment bank  could  handle  much  of  this 
financing  without  tails  costly  procedure  of 
financial  toU  gates. 

In  any  event,  I  am  convinced  that  we  are 
going  to  have  to  change  our  approach  to  low 
and  moderate  income  housing  programs.  I 
dont  think  we  can  continue  to  use  the  In- 
terest subsidy  approach.  It  just  Isnt  realistic 
to  think  that  we  are  going  to  pay  billions  and 
billions  to  lenders  when  it  would  be  cheaper 
to  make  direct  loans. 

We  have  to  find  the  way  to  build  more  low 
Income  housing  and  at  a  cheaper  price  to 
the  homebuyer  and  the  Federal  Oovemment. 

We  have  got  to  find  the  means  to  make 
these  programs  work  better  and  that  goal 
may  not  always  coincide  with  the  profit  de- 
sires of  all  the  real  estate  and  lending 
Interests. 

Thank  you  vwy  much  for  inviting  me. 


SCHOOL  BUS  SAFETY  WEEK  IN 
ALASKA 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

or   »T.*»irt 
IN  THE   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  20.  1972 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
much  attention  has  been  paid  to  school 
bus  safety,  or  the  lack  of  it.  The  last  2 
years  have  been  scarred  by  a  number  of 
school  bus  tragedies,  some  involving  loss 
of  life.  As  a  rural  State,  Alaska  often 
depends  upon  school  buses  to  get  her 
children  to  school,  often  in  adverse 
weather  conditions. 

In  spite  of  the  many  dangers,  an  ex- 
cellent safety  record  has  been  compiled 
by  the  many  drivers  of  buses  throughout 
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the  State.  I  am  submitting  for  ^e 
Record  a  copy  of  a  proclamation  desl  i- 
naUng  the  week  of  April  17  as  School  Eps 
Safety  Week  in  Alaska.  Set  aside 
Governor  Egan,  this  week  is  in  salute 
those  drivers  who  have  made  it  possil^le 
for  thousands  of  children  to  travel 
school  safety : 

PSOCXAMATION :   SCHOOL  BUS  Saixtt  Wxek 

Alaska 

Each  school  day  throughout  Alaska,  th<  u 
sands  of  children  are  transported  to  and  f  r  »m 
schools  by  neets  of  school  buses  which  |ire 
an  integral  part  of  our  education  system. 

Drivers  of  these  school  buses  have  cobi- 
plled  an  enviable  safety  record,  cover  ng 
thousands  of  miles  of  roads,  often  In  adve  b« 
weather  conditions. 

Alaska's  school  children  have  enjoyed  si  ife 
and  excellent  transportation  provided  by 
dedicated  people  who  are  entrusted  with  1  tie 
precious  lives  of  our  young  students. 

As  proper  thanks  and  recognition  are  d 
the  responsible  drivers  of  our  school  bur 
and  to  all  those  who  make  this  mode 
transportation  possible,  as  Governor 
Alaska,  I.  WUllam  A.  Egan.  proclaim  the 
rlod  from  April  17  through  April  23,  19 
to  be  School  Bus  Safety  Week  in  Alaska, 
urge  all  citizens  to  be  aware  of  the  skill  ar 
dedication  of  the  many  people  who  make  ov  r 
school  bus  system  possible,  and  to  exercU  b 
constant  courtesy  and  caution  concemli  ; 
school  b\i8es  in  order  that  we  may  contlni  » 
our  commendable  safety  record  In  Alaska. 


JACKSONVILLE  CRIME  RATE  DOW!  I 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

OF    rLOKIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  20.  1972 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  d( 
lighted  to  Join  the  Florida  Times  Unlo  a 
in  praising  Sheriff  Dale  Carson,  of  JacH- 
sonvllle,  and  all  the  policemen  there  to 
the  reduction  in  the  crime  rate  in  my 
hometown  of  Jacksonville.  I  know  thj  t 
the  Federal  laws  we  have  recently  passe  d 
to  assist  local  law  enforcement  have  bee  n 
helpful,  but  the  real  thrust  for  reductlc  n 
in  crime  comes  from  dedicated  police  o  - 
fleers  such  as  Jacksonville  has  and  from  a 
sense  of  growing  good  citizenship  on  tt  e 
part  of  all  citizens  which  I  feel  also  s 
present  in  Jacksonville.  The  Florlca 
Times  Union  ran  the  following  fine  ed  ;- 
torial  on  the  subject: 

A  Welcome  Downwabd  Trend 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  conclusion  ;o 
to  drawn  from  this  year's  crime  figures  is 
that — If  a  city  will  work  at  it — something  ci  n 
be  done. 

Jacksonville  showed  a  reduction,  not  an  li  i- 
crease  as  Is  still  the  national  trend.  In  six  )f 
the  seven  categories  covered  In  the  Unifoi  n 
Crime  Reports  of  the  Pederal  Bureau  of  1 1- 
vestlgation. 

Sheriff  Dale  Carson  attributed  Jacksoi- 
Tllle's  accomplishment  to  the  extensive  u  se 
of  helicopter  patrols  (coordinated  wi  h 
ground  units)  and  the  city's  new  one  pati  3l 
plan  (the  city  Is  divided  Into  four  areas  wl  h 
■one  commanders  In  each  concentratli  g 
upon  the  particular  crime  problems  of  th  it 
area). 

By  like  token,  Washington.  DC.  once  one 
of  the  nation's  hotbeds  of  rampant  crlne, 
showed  a  most  Impressive  13  percent  decrease 
overall  (and  lowered  crime  in  every  cat}»- 
gory). 
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Washington,  it  must  be  noted,  has  made 
a  sweeping,  vast  aU-out  war  on  crime  (the 
effort  waa  to  make  the  nation's  ci4>ltal  a  na- 
tional example). 

Without  question,  both  citizen  concern 
over  crime,  and  public  officialdom's  response 
thereto,  has  exerted  an  Influence  across  the 
nation.  And  while  this  hasnt  brought  an 
overall  downtrend,  the  rise  the  lowest  this 
year  In  recent  years  (six  percent  compared 
to  nearly  twice  that  last  year  and  17  per- 
cent In  1968) . 

Jacksonville's  overall  reduction  of  four  per- 
cent (representing  thus  a  ten  percent  differ- 
ence from  the  national  average)  Is  without 
question  the  result  of  effort  expended  In 
Jacksonville. 

Washington's  substantial  and  striking  re- 
duction (a  23  percent  disparity  from  the  na- 
tional norm)  Is  also  In  proportion  to  the 
truly  massive  (and  expensive)  effort  made  to 
make  the  national  capital  more  of  a  model 
city  than  a  national  horror. 

Innovation  and  dedication  by  law  enforce- 
ment agencies,  and  wide  public  backing  for 
this  effort,  have  shown  their  worth.  By  no 
means  has  the  effort  been  easy,  but  the  re- 
sults show  that  the  effort  U  worthwhile — 
and  by  implication  that  if  more  Is  to  be  ac- 
complished In  the  future,  then  more  must 
be  done. 

Meanwhile  a  pat  on  the  back  is  In  order 
for  JaclLBonvlUe's  law  enforcement  personnel. 
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AN  OUTSTANDINO  PUBLIC  SER- 
VANT—PERRY DURYEA 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or    NEW    TORK 

m   THE   HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  20.  1972 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
weekend  I  had  the  pleasiu-e  of  reading 
about  the  Honorable  Perry  Duryea,  one 
of  New  York  State's  most  exciting  and 
dedicated  public  ofBcials. 

As  speaker  of  the  State  assembly  and 
legislator  for  many  years.  Perry  Duryea 
has  established  a  legislative  record 
equaled  by  few  men.  He  io  respected  by 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  for 
his  legislative  Judgment  as  well  as  his 
warm  personal  charm. 

Speaker  Duryea  possesses  qualities 
which  some  people  say  makes  him  a 
natural  bom  public  servant.  He  is  a  dedi- 
cated legislator  who  spends  more  than 
12  hours  a  day  at  his  oGBce — not  to  men- 
tion the  numerous  social  duties  incum- 
bent upon  him  as  speaker — and  has  the 
leadership  ability  to  effectively  preside 
over  the  notoriously  independent  New 
York  State  Legislature. 

Off  the  assembly  floor.  Speaker  Duryea 
finds  himself  at  home  with  friends.  His 
interests  include  not  only  people  but 
boats,  planes,  hunting,  fishing,  and  din- 
ner with  friends. 

His  philosophy  is  quite  simple:  "Work 
hard  and  be  good  at  what  you  do."  Cer- 
tainly I  know  of  no  other  man  who  bet- 
ter follows  his  own  philosophy. 

The  April  16  issue  of  Newsday's  mag- 
azine for  Long  Island  had  a  most  inter- 
esting and  revealing  article  about  this 
outstanding  individual.  Written  by  Jon 
Margolis,  this  article  eloquently  describes 
the  public  and  private  life  of  one  of 
New  York  State's  most  fervent  legis- 
lators. 


If  there  are  no  objections  I  would  like 
to  include  a  copy  of  Mr.  Margolis'  arti- 
cle Into  the  RicoiD  so  that  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  can  learn  more 
about  Speaker  Perry  Duryea. 

The  article  follows: 

Perry  DtrarxA  Knows  Hucsklt.  But  . . . 
By  Jon  MargoUa 

His  honor  the  nutyor  was  not  amtised. 
Preshly  tanned  from  a  weekend  of  campaign- 
ing In  Florida,  John  Lindsay  stood  in  the 
rear  of  the  big  ballroom  of  the  Hilton  Hotel 
In  Manhattan  and  said  to  an  aide,  "We're 
late.  Let's  go  back." 

Lindsay  was  supposed  to  deliver  a  welcom- 
ing speech  to  the  annual  convention  of  the 
New  York  State  Association  of  Towns.  When 
he  arrived  a  few  minutes  late  and  found  the 
program  already  In  progress,  he  figured  be 
might  as  well  Just  forget  about  It. 

Then  he  heard  the  man  speaking  from  the 
front  of  the  room  say,  "I  suppose  It's  best 
that  the  mayor  Is  late.  This  way  I  can  wel- 
come him  back  to  New  York  State  and  he 
can  welcome  you  to  the  city."  Most  of  the 
audience  laughed.  Lindsay  did  not.  Instead 
of  leaving,  he  began  to  walk  slowly,  not 
smiling,  toward  the  front  of  the  room,  giv- 
ing every  Indication  of  doing  a  slow  bum. 
When  the  speaker  saw  him  he  said,  "There 
he  is.  Hello,  John,  It's  great  to  have  you  with 
us.  I  want  to  see  your  tan." 

The  man  who  was  speaking  holds  more 
than  academic  interest  for  John  Lindsay. 
For  unless  things  go  much  better  nationally 
for  the  mayor  this  year  than  most  politiciana 
expect.  Lindsay  may  well  be  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  governor  of  New  York  in 
1974.  And  whUe  predictions  In  politics  are 
risky  to  the  point  of  foolishness,  the  Repub- 
lican nominee  could  turn  out  to  be  the  same 
man  ribbing  Undsay  from  that  lectern,  the 
Speaker  of  the  State  Assembly,  51 -year-old 
Perry  Belmont  Duryea  Jr.  of  Montauk. 

Duryea's  gibes  were  conventional  enough, 
but  Lindsay  seemed  to  take  them  seriously. 
In  his  talk,  the  mayor  bitterly  criticized  the 
Legislature,  at  one  point  referring  to  it  as  a 
"cold,  fishy-eyed,  lobster-eyed  Institution." 
Perry  Duryea  is  In  the  lobster  business. 

Later,  as  Duryea  piloted  his  Piper  Aztec 
plane  to  Albany,  some  friends  who  had  been 
near  Lindsay  in  the  back  of  the  room  told 
Duryea  of  the  mayor's  displeasure.  Duryea. 
his  press  aide  and  two  old  friends  from  Mon- 
tauk had  a  good  laugh  about  it.  But  it  may 
Just  be  that  there  was  a  touch  of  hollowness 
to  the  laugh.  Because  in  two  years,  if  the 
two  men  do  face  each  other,  Duryea  is  likely 
to  hear  a  lot  more  about  being  cold:  maybe 
lobster-eyed,  too.  And  it  might  hurt. 

Around  Albany,  and  on  Long  Island's  East 
End.  Perry  Duryea  is  known  as  a  master  poli- 
tician, a  leader  of  men,  a  backroom  negotia- 
tor who  can  sometimes  outmaneuver  even 
Nelson  Rockefeller.  His  rise  up  the  political 
ladder  has  been  swift;  he  has  carefully  plot- 
ted each  move  and  made  It  with  in  almost 
ruthless  toughness,  twice  ousting  Incimi- 
bents  of  his  own  party. 

But  he  has  never  run  for  election  outside 
eastern  Suffolk's  First  Assembly  District,  in 
which  almost  any  Republican  can  be  elected. 
He  won  nomination  in  a  district  caucus,  won 
his  party's  leadership  in  Albany  behind  the 
closed  doors  of  the  Republican  caucus.  Out- 
side the  cloistered  atmosphere  of  the  East 
End,  his  public  appeal  has  never  been  tested, 
and  there  are  those  who  say  public  appeal  Is 
what  he  lacks. 

"Pious  Perry,"  a  lot  of  Democrats  and  even 
a  few  Republicans  call  him.  Some  of  the 
other  adjectives  applied  to  him  are  austere, 
aloof,  aristocratic.  By  any  objective  standard 
Dureyea  should  be  a  political  publlc-relatlona 
man's  dream.  He  is  tall  and  ramrod  straight. 
His  even  features  and  silver  hair  give  him 
the  look  of  a  slightly  aging  matinee  idol.  HU 
voice   is  strong,  his  speech   articulate.  But 
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tboee  IntangiUas  which  make  up  what  Is 
called  charisma  seem  to  be  lacking.  His 
speeches  are  poUshsd,  but  stUted  and  formal. 
When  he  appears  on  television,  he  sometimes 
seems  nervous  and  more  calculating  thaoi 
spontaneous.  "He  Is."  said  someone  who  has 
watched  him  for  a  long  time,  "a  very  cau- 
tious, deliberate  man."  In  the  view  of  another 
sUte  poUtldan.  "Perry  Duryea  is  a  oold  flsh." 
There  Is  irony  In  this  because  personally 
Duryea  la  not  at  all  a  cold  flsh.  At  his  home 
in  MonUtik.  flying  bis  plane,  striding  the 
deck  of  his  boat,  climbing  around  the  green 
tanks  which  hold  his  lotatera.  Duryea  Is  out- 
going, talkative,  earthy,  easy  to  laugh.  "He's 
like  Dr.  JekyU  and  Mr.  Hyde,"  said  someone 
who  has  seen  him  In  both  Albany  and  Mon- 
tatik.  "He's  like  two  different  people."  Dur- 
yea does  not  like  to  admit  that  he  lacks  the 
common  touch.  He  attributes  the  image  to 
bis  Intentional  effort  to  be  formal  In  Albany, 
In  order  to  enhance  the  dignity  of  the 
Assembly. 

Still,  maybe  Duryea  realizes  that  not  all  of 
the  formality  Is  intentional,  that  he  would 
like  to  relay  more  of  the  private  fervor.  On  a 
recent  day  in  Montauk,  he  was  driving  a 
couple  of  visitors  around  In  his  station  wa- 
gon. He  was  wearing  dungarees  and  a  blue 
pullover  sweater  and  a  baseball  cap  and  talk- 
ing easily  of  politicians  and  Bfontauk's  past 
and  chopping  Ice  years  ago  on  a  pond  where 
some  geese  were  now  swimming,  and  for 
some  reason  the  name  of  the  late  Sen.  Robert 
F.  Kennedy  came  up. 

"He  reaUy  had  appeal  with  the  masses, 
didn't  he?"  Diuyea  said,  with  what  appeared 
to  be  Just  a  touch  of  wlstfulness  In  his  voice. 
"I  could  never  understand  why,  because  he 
never  came  across  that  way  In  person.  He 
was  always  very  reserved."  It  seemed  as  If 
Duryea  were  asking  why  Kennedy,  often  so 
withdrawn  In  private,  came  across  with  such 
fervor  to  the  public  while  Duryea,  warm  and 
relaxed  In  private,  had  trouble  communicat- 
ing that  quality  to  the  voters. 

Indeed,  D\iryea  could  be  forgiven  for  being 
downright  paranoid  about  charisma.  One  rea- 
son that  he  is  not  governor  now  Is  that  Rock- 
efeller decided  to  run  for  a  fourth  term  In 
1970.  Men  who  know  them  both  do  not  think 
Rockefeller  Is  nearly  as  warm  or  gracious  a 
man  as  Duryea.  Rockefeller  even  falls  that 
most  traditional  of  political  tests — remem- 
bering names,  which  is  one  reason  he  calls 
so  many  people  "fella."  But  his  frenetic  cam- 
paign style  charms  the  uncommitted  and 
sometimes  even  wins  over  the  hostile. 

Duryea  may  face  the  communication  prob- 
lem head  on  with  Lindsay.  He  does  not 
think  very  highly  of  the  mayor.  First  be- 
cause Dviryea  admires  abUity,  whether  the 
ability  to  rovem  or  the  abUlty  to  navigate  a 
boat,  and  from  his  perspective  Lindsay's  on- 
ly proven  "ability"  is  winning  elections. 
Also,  like  all  good  l>ackroom  politicians, 
Duryea  feels  that  a  deal  reached  and  sealed 
with  a  handshake  behind  closed  doors  Is  a 
sacred  trust.  Such  a  deal  was  reached  on  the 
New  York  City  budget  In  Albany  In  1969. 
Lindsay  blasted  It  In  public  as  soon  as  the 
top  city  and  state  officials  meeting  In  the 
governor's  office  walked  out  the  door.  Since 
then  Duryea  and  bis  aides  have  considered 
Lindsay  a  double-dealer. 

But  such  arcane  doings  mean  little  to  the 
average  voter.  To  the  public  Dtiryea  Is  not 
very  weU  known  at  all;  legislators  dont  like 
to  admit  It  but  they  aren't  very  famous.  To 
the  extent  Duryea  has  an  Image,  It  Is  of  a 
man  to  respect,  and  perhaps  fear  a  bit,  but 
not  love.  Duryea  projects  the  Image  of  a  ca- 
pable Prussian,  Lindsay  of  a  vulnerable  lover. 
Even  the  loyal  secretaries  In  Duryea's  office 
swoon  on  the  days  the  mayor  comes  to 
Albany. 

It  Isn't  simply  the  silver  hair,  the  formal 
manner,  the  natural  reserve  which  has  led 
so  many  to  portray  Duryea  as  cold  and  aus- 
tere. Those  politicians  who  appear  to  have 
"heart,"  or  to  "put  principle  above  politics" 
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are  politicians  who  are  associated  In  the 
public  mind  with  speclflc  Issues:  Lindsay  on 
the  clUes,  Robert  Keimedy  on  war  and  pov- 
erty. Rockefeller  (formerly)  on  moderation 
and  social  welfare. 

Duryea  Is  associated  virlth  no  Issues  of 
great  moment.  He  has  Improved  the  efficien- 
cy of  the  Assembly,  but  this  Is  i^parent  only 
to  Insiders.  He  has  even  counteracted  his 
positive  steps.  He  has  taken  the  lead  In  es- 
tabUahlng  local  addiction-control  centers, 
then  approved  budget  cuts  which  forced  those 
centers  to  reduce  operations. 

On  the  major  issues  confronting  the  state, 
Duryea  has  taken  a  back  seat.  He  Is  a  con- 
servationist, but  has  not  been  a  leader  in 
pushing  environmental  legislation.  Last  year 
he  delicately  maneuvered  through  the  As- 
sembly a  bill  creating  a  special  agency  to 
zone  the  private  land  In  the  upstate  Adiron- 
dack Park.  Despite  the  obvious  pokltlcal 
points  to  be  gained  from  environmentalists 
by  being  associated  with  the  park  agency, 
which  would  have  the  Adlrondacks  from  ex- 
ploitation, Duryea  did  nothing  to  advertise 
his  part   In   the   negotiations. 

He  has  used  his  power  as  Speaker  to  raise, 
or  at  leasts  maintain,  state  aid  to  education, 
but  he  has  not  been  in  the  forefront  of  that 
Issue  either.  Nor  has  he  been  a  protagonist 
In  the  fields  of  prison  problems,  tax  reform, 
racial  discrimination,  poverty.  So  his  repu- 
tation Is  that  of  the  manipulator,  of  "the 
ultimate  pragmatlst."  Some  think  that  he 
follows  no  Ideology,  reaches  only  for  the 
attainable,  protects  his  flanks. 

There  Is  one  other  aspect  of  Duryea's  so- 
cial views  that  Is  rarely  discussed,  but  very 
much  In  evidence  at  time.  He  Is  a  Protes- 
tant, a  WASP,  and  In  some  areas  this  ap- 
pears to  lead  him  Into  differences  with  the 
largely  Catholic  Republican  hierarchy  In 
the  Legislature  and  the  party  leadership. 

When  former  Assemblyman  George  Mi- 
chaels changed  his  vote  on  the  floor  during 
a  roll  call,  he  got  aU  the  publicity  for  casting 
the  "deciding"  vote  on  the  blU  to  legalize 
abortions.  But  the  needed  76th  vote  was  ac- 
tually Duryea's.  Characteristically,  though, 
Duryea  did  not  use  his  Influence  to  line  up 
any  other  votes  on  this  touchy  Issue.  Nor  is 
Duryea  much  of  an  advocate  of  aid  to  paro- 
chial schools.  He  has  not  blocked  the  aid 
programs  pushed  by  others.  But  he  has 
shown   no  enthusiasm  for  them,  either. 

The  only  place  Duryea  has  an  ideological 
identity  Is  in  New  York  City,  and  there  It  Is 
something  he  would  prefer  to  live  without. 
His  part  m  cutting  funds  for  state  social  pro- 
grams, combined  with  his  wealth  and  his 
austere  Image,  have  made  It  tempting  for 
many  city  columnists  to  portray  him  as  the 
state's  leading  antl-clty  power.  Such  Judg- 
ments, however,  are  usually  made  by  writers 
who  comment  on  Albany  affairs  without 
leaving  New  York  City,  and  they  are  incor- 
rect. The  real  budget  cutters  are  the  upstate 
Republicans.  WhUe  Duryea  often  accommo- 
dates them,  he  does  not  spur  them  on. 

One  writer  even  blamed  Duryea  for  the 
failure  of  the  "Corona  compromise,"  de- 
signed to  save  a  number  of  Queens  homes 
from  being  razed.  Duryea  actually  had  tried 
to  get  the  compromise  bill  through  the  As- 
sembly. It  may  be  significant,  however,  that 
he  was  not  so  committed  to  the  plan  that  he 
would  risk  his  slim  OOP  majority  by  defying 
one  rather  obscure  assemblyman  who  was  so 
Intransigent  about  this  one  Issue  that  he 
threatened  to  oppose  other  key  legislation. 
But  Duryea  Is  by  no  means  shy  about 
using  his  powers.  And  whether  ot  not  he  be- 
comes Governor,  Duryea  Is  already  a  power- 
ful man.  There  are  no  esoteric,  mysterious 
reasons  for  this.  By  the  laws  of  the  state 
and  the  rules  of  the  Assembly,  the  Speaker 
la  powerful.  He  assigns  all  the  committee 
members.  Including  the  chairmen;  allots 
office  space;  hires  425  full-time  and  part- 
time  men  and  women  on  the  AasetnMy  pay- 
roll, not  to  mention  many  of  the  wortcers 
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(a  tot  of  whom  do  very  little  work)  on  the 
staffs  of  Joint  legislative  committees. 

This  means  he  controls  legislation  and 
patronage.  His  control  of  committee  chalr- 
TwaT»^fV»tp«  pnoitrm  that  he  Is  In  effect  the  chair- 
man of  every  committee;  no  major  bill  gets 
reported  to  the  Assembly  floor  without  the 
Speaker's  okay.  A  rank-and-fller  pushing  a 
bill  to  help  his  district  may  have  to  pledge  in 
return  his  support  for  a  measure  the  i^>eaker 
wants. 

Duryea  has  distributed  his  patronage 
widely  around  the  state,  earning  the  grati- 
tude of  Republican  county  chairmen  all  over 
New  York.  He  exercises  his  control  over  legis- 
lation with  an  Iron  hand.  Unlike  his  Re- 
publican predecessor,  Joseph  Carllno  of 
Long  Beach,  Duryea  uses  the  soft-sell  ap- 
proach to  Republican  assemblymen.  There 
are  those  In  Albany  who  remember  Carllno 
screaming  at  reluctant  OOP  rank-and-filers, 
even  once  in  the  confines  of  his  office, 
threatening  to  punch  one  In  the  face.  Du- 
ryea does  not  push  so  hard.  "The  threats  are 
Implicit,"  said  one  assemblyman.  "You 
know  he  can  take  away  committee  chair- 
manships or  kill  your  pet  bills.  He  doesn't 
have  to  tell  you."  Also  Duryea  rarely  has  to 
shout.  He  appears  to  have  the  genuine  affec- 
tion of  most  Republican  assemblymen. 
VThlch  tells  a  good  deal  about  Diuyea  as 
Speaker. 

He  Is  a  fierce  partisan,  a  firm  believer  that 
with  his  victory  came  the  spoils.  He  foUows 
the  old  Albany  tradition  of  Interpreting  the 
rules  of  the  Assembly  liberally  for  Republi- 
cans, narrowly  for  Democrats.  Sometimes 
he  gavels  down  Democrats  for  no  apparent 
reason,  perhaps  Just  for  the  fun  of  It.  During 
the  closing  days  of  last  year's  bitter  session, 
he  and  the  Democratic  deputy  minority 
leader,  Albert  H.  Blumenthal  (D-Manhat- 
tan).  held  more  than  one  shouting  match 
which  made  the  blood  rise  In  both  their 
faces.  After  the  final  gavel,  though.  th?y 
shared  a  cordial  drink  in  Minority  Leader 
Stanley  Stelngufs  office.  Duryea  can  di- 
vorce the  personal  from  the  political. 

Despite  this  toughness,  and  the  high  re- 
gard In  which  other  Republicans  bold  htm. 
Duryea  has  been  more  of  a  conciliator  than 
a  leader.  "When  he  first  took  over,"  said  one 
Republican  who  often  disagrees  with  Dur- 
yea on  policy,  "I  would  have  followed  him 
anjrwhere.  He  was  like  an  Infantry  second 
loole  leading  a  bunch  of  recruits.  Now  some 
of  the  luster  is  gone." 

In  fact,  Duryea  has  acted  more  like  the 
chairman  of  a  corporate  board  than  an  In- 
fantry platoon  leader.  The  second  lieuten- 
ant's Job  is  to  stand  up  amidst  the  haU  of  fire 
and  shout.  "Follow  me,"  taking  the  first 
step  toward  the  enemy.  But  Duryea  does  not 
get  far  In  front  of  his  troops.  Like  most  po- 
litical leaders,  he  waits  to  see  where  his  fol- 
lowers want  to  go,  then  leads  them  there. 

Never  was  this  more  evident  than  during 
last  year's  big  budget  battle.  When  Rockefel- 
ler first  proposed  his  $8.4  billion  budget  and 
•1.1  billion  tax  hike,  Duryea  kept  silent. 
But  when  the  upstaters  persisted  In  their  In- 
transigent opposition  to  the  taxes,  Duryea 
led  the  budget-cutting  forces.  At  one  point 
he  was  even  ready  to  accept  a  170,000,000 
cut  In  state  school  aid.  anathema  to  Long 
Islanders  with  their  high  property-tax  rates. 
Only  when  Assemblyman  Joseph  M.  Marglot- 
ta  (R-Uniondale),  the  Nassau  GOP  leader, 
bluntly  told  Duryea  "-here  wotild  be  no  Nas- 
sau votes  for  any  budget  which  cut  school 
aid,  did  Duryea  order  the  $70,000,000 
restored. 

But  most  of  the  other  cuts  went  through. 
Including  a  10  percent  cut  In  welfare  bene- 
fits. Duryea  was  not  enthusiastic  about  the 
welfare  cuts.  "It  bothered  me."  he  said  al- 
most a  year  later  while  being  Interviewed  In 
his  Montauk  home,  "because  It  hurt  the 
people  who  really  need  It." 

That's  easy  to  say  sitting  In  your  living 
room  WhUe  the  sea  breaks  on  the  baazh  out- 
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side  tbe  picture  window.  Certainly  It  l(  not 
In  the  tradition  of  nobleaee  oblige,  whlcl  has 
been  the  hallmark  of  New  York's  mode  rate, 
establishment  Republicans.  But  Duryt  a  Is 
not  one  of  that  breed,  either  personally  or 
politically.  He  Is  often  thought  to  be,  p  irtly 
because  he  Is  wealthy,  partly  because  o '  bis 
patrician  appearance.  This  reinforces  the 
image  of  inherited  wealth,  the  same  kli  d  of 
family  money  that  characterizes  the  st  »te's 
other  rich  politicians:  Rockefeller,  H  url- 
man,  Roosevelt.  It  Is  an  Image  that  sug  ^sts 
the  best  private  schools,  childhood  vaca  ;lons 
In  Europe,  a  life  of  ease. 

But  the  Image  Is  false.  Duryea  Is  not  n  sarly 
that  rich — he  denies  that  he  Is  a  mllUoi  aire, 
but  he  must  be  very  close.  And  he  Is  n  )t  at 
all  Idle.  His  late  father  was  successful  and 
Influential,  but  no  aristocrat,  and  n<t  as 
rich  as  bis  son.  The  Duryeas  are  not  o  le  of 
the  old  East  End  famUles  who  trace  their 
lineage  back  to  the  early  settlers  of  New 
England  and  Long  Island. 

Like  a  lot  of  other  Long  Islanders  In  later 
years,  they  came  from  New  York  City.  ]  "erry 
Duryea  8r.  was  the  first  In  the  faml  y  to 
come  to  Suffolk.  He  was  born  In  New  tork 
City,  the  son  of  a  man  In  the  publishing 
business  and  the  grandson  of  a  former  >Iew 
York  State  assemblyman,  a  Democrat  1  rom 
Queens  who  served  one  term.  This  first  As- 
semblyman Duryea  was  defeated  for  re<  lec- 
tion by  seven  votes,  a  verdict  he  refuse  I  to 
accept.  When  the  next  session  began,  he 
Journeyed  to  Albany,  took  his  old  seat  »nd 
refused  to  budge.  Next  day,  Assembly  U 
ers  detailed  several  burly  men  to  haul  off 
former  legislator.  In  the  Intervening  gene 
tlons,  the  Duryea  family  seems  to  have 
come  more  sophisticated  but  no 
determined. 

Perry  Duryea  Sr.  grew  up  In  Amlt 
and  Joined  the  Army  In  1915,  serving  f 
the  search  for  Pancho  Villa  and  tbet 
Prance.  He  returned  In  111  health,  and  his 
doctors  suggested  that  he  live  In  the  hea]  thl- 
est  poeslble  area.  So  he  moved  to  Mont  iUk. 
then  a  tiny  hamlet  In  which  nearly  ever  o^e 
fished  for  a  living  and  lived  In  flimsy  horn  »8 — 
fishing  shanties — near  the  edge  of  Fort  I  ond 
Bay. 

Duryea  had  a  little  money,  and  It  was  not 
long  before  he  bought  Into  a  fishing  uusl- 
ness.  He  took  fuU  control  of  It  when  his 
partner  retired  In  1933,  U  years  after  Ferry 
Jr.  was  born.  Duryea's  business  proep<  red, 
but  while  they  lived  better  than  most  1  ton- 
tauk  fishermen  many  still  In  the  shar  lies, 
the  Duryeas  were  not.  according  to  long  Ime 
residents,  the  richest  famUy  In  town.  The 
business  never  employed  many  people,  and 
It  required  a  lot  of  hard  work. 

Like  most  young  men  In  Montauk.  I  erry 
Duryea.  Jr.  did  not  wait  long  to  do  his  a  lare 
of  the  work.  "Boys  around  here  started 
working  early  then,"  he  remembered  rece  itly. 
At  the  age  of  12.  "Junle"  (the  dlmlni  lUve 
of  Junior)  was  setting  his  own  string  of  lob- 
ster pots.  At  16.  he  was  harpooning  8«  ord- 
flsh  and  at  16  he  was  out  In  the  fls  ilng 
boats  for  two  and  three  days  at  a  i  Ime, 
working  for  "shares" — the  workers'  pen  ent- 
age  of  the  catch. 

Duryea  remembers  those  days,  before  1  lon- 
tauk  was  a  resort  community,  when  life  en- 
tered on  working  and  the  sea.  The  fsmlly 
rule  was  as  soon  as  you  could  swim  you 
could  have  a  boat.  He  learned  to  swim  i  hen 
he  was  about  7,  and  got  a  little  rowboat.  He 
has  not  been  without  some  kind  of  >oat 
since. 

Several  Duryea  characteristics  etnei  ged 
from  his  early  life  In  Montauk.  He  still  1  >ves 
boats  and  the  ocean  and  the  sun.  And  he 
likes  to  work.  In  Albany,  he  often  gets  to  the 
Capitol  by  8  a.m..  and  his  day's  work  ra  -ely 
ends  until  late  In  the  evening. 

And  he  likes  to  do  things  himself.  Wien 
the  power  failed  at  his  Montauk  firm  one 
day  last  winter.  Duryea  himself  checked  the 
electrical   system.   He  can   afford   a  poi  ber 
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craft  than  The  Satellite,  the  old  00-foot 
lobster  boat  first  built  In  1890,  wiilch  he  con- 
verted Into  a  pleasure  boat  sleeping  six.  But 
on  an  (Haborate  modern  boat,  the  engines 
don't  conk  out.  and  Diiryea  seems  actually  to 
enjoy  the  prospect  of  puttering  around  with 
a  balky  engine.  Once  off  the  New  England 
coast  be  could  not  fix  a  breakdown  Im- 
mediately. While  some  of  his  guests  anx- 
iously pondered  their  chances  of  drifting  out 
to  sea  during  the  night,  Duryea  calmly  low- 
ered a  rowboat  and  painstakingly  towed  The 
Satellite  toward  the  sound  of  a  bell  buoy,  ty- 
ing up  there  for  the  night. 

The  early  days  In  Montauk,  being  on  the 
sea  may  also  have  Inculcated  In  Duryea  his 
enjoyment  of  the  company  of  men.  Ask  al- 
most anyone  who  knows  him  what  Duryea 
Is  like  and  one  of  the  first  things  said  will 
be.  "He's  a  man's  man."  Duryea  likes  to  sit 
around  with  other  men.  have  a  few  drinks 
and  talk  of  boats  and  duck  hunting,  politics 
and  football,  or  nothing  In  particular.  He 
would  fit  well  Into  a  full-color  whisky  ad- 
vertisement In  Esquire,  sitting  In  a  gaidget- 
filled  den  and  calmly  sipping  some  fine  liquor 
all  by  himself.  In  fact  he  has  such  a  den,  and 
though  he  does  more  reading  than  drinking 
there,  he  also  spends  some  time  gazing  out 
to  sea  through  a  telescope,  watching  for 
ships. 

In  Albany,  Duryea  Is  not  much  of  t.  party- 
goer,  though  there  Is  an  almost  continuous 
cocktail  circuit.  Most  evenings  he  beads  for 
a  late  dinner  with  "the  boys":  Eklward  Ecker, 
a  former  East  Hampton  supervisor  and  now 
all-purpose  friend  and  factotum:  Henry 
Mund,  anothM-  Montauk  friend  and  aide; 
Charles  Webb  of  Syracuse,  the  sophisticated 
lawyer  who  Is  one  of  the  few  upetaters  In  the 
Speaker's  exclusive  Inner  circle. 

His  sense  of  humor — of  the  sophisticated 
locker-room-practlcal-Joke  variety — matches 
this  masculinity.  Duryea  likes  to  tease  Ecker 
by  doing  such  things  as  putting  his  plane  on 
automatic  pilot  and  while  several  thousand 
feet  above  the  water  opening  The  New  York 
Times  until  Ecker.  In  exasperation,  hollers, 
"Ooddamlt.  will  you  look  where  you're 
going!" 

Duryea  has  loved  flying  so  long,  so  much, 
that  In  college  he  saw  himself  a  pilot  for  life. 
While  he  was  at  Colgate  University,  after 
graduation  from  East  Hampton  High  School, 
World  War  n  broke  out  and  he  Joined  a  stu- 
dent pllot-tralnlng  program  that  enabled  Its 
participants  to  stay  out  of  the  draft  until 
they  graduated.  In  1942  he  got  both  his  bach- 
elor's degree  and  his  pilot's  license.  Prom 
1943  through  1946  he  was  a  command  pilot 
of  the  Naval  Air  Transport  Service  In  the 
Pacific. 

When  the  war  ended  he  returned  to  Mon- 
tauk. His  father  had  become  the  state  con- 
servation commissioner,  but  was  still  active 
In  the  business.  Ambitious,  perhaps  a  bit 
restless,  and  not  afraid  to  break  with  past 
practices,  young  Duryea  apparently  saw  some 
things  that  others  didn't  as  far  as  the  busi- 
ness was  concerned. 

He  saw  that  growth  and  tourism  were 
coming  to  Long  Island  and  might  not  be 
compatible  with  large-scale  commercial  fish- 
ing. He  saw  that  so  many  small.  Individual 
sellers  and  buyers  would  be  able  to  use  the 
services  of  a  knowledgeable  middleman. 

Within  a  few  years  he  had  transformed  the 
family  business  Into  a  shellfish-distribution 
firm.  The  company  cut  down  on  Its  own 
fishing  (now  It  does  none)  and  began  buying 
the  catches  of  others,  reselling  to  restau- 
rants and  markets  In  Long  Island  and  New 
York.  The  ability  to  fly  came  In  handy  for 
quick  trips  to  the  abundant  lobster  beds  of 
Maine  and  Nova  Sootla,  where  Duryea  would 
contract  to  buy  from  lobstermen.  A  knowl- 
edge of  boats  helped  too,  since  for  years  the 
lobsters  were  shipped  to  Montauk  by  boat 
(now  they  are  trucked).  For  more  than  10 
years,  Duryea  devoted  nearly  all  his  time  to 
the  business.  By  the  time  he  ran  for  the  As- 
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sembly  In  1960,  he  was  well  on  bis  way  to 
becoming  a  wealthy  man.  The  business  Is 
still  a  part  of  his  life,  but  In  a  leea-lntense 
way. 

"I  don't  have  to  prove  myself  to  me  any 
more,"  Duryea  said.  "In  a  small  way  I  enjoy 
my  business,"  he  said.  "I  still  do  all  the  buy- 
ing. It's  a  crazy  business.  But  It  gives  me 
independence.  I'm  responsible  to  no  man  ex- 
cept myself.  Once  I  was  hung  up  on  aviation, 
but  three  years  of  the  war  got  that  out  of  my 
system.  So  whatever  life  brings  along,  that's 
great." 

One  reality  may  seem  surprising  to  those 
who  persist  In  thinking  of  Duryea  as  the 
kind  of  Republican  associated  with  the  east- 
ern liberal  establishment.  In  fact,  there  has 
been  some  talk  that  this  establishment — the 
old-line  Republican  financiers  and  corporate 
lawyers — might  find  a  candidate  to  oppose 
Duryea  In  the  1974  primary.  If  Duryea  Is  to 
be  typecast,  a  better  cliche  would  be  the 
successful,  made-lt-on-hls-ovm  businessman 
usually  associated  with  small  towns  and 
cities  of  the  Midwest.  To  a  considerable  ex- 
tent Duryea  defines  himself  as  a  business- 
man. He  thinks  like  a  businessman,  and  his 
social  views  are  those  of  a  businessman. 

Duryea  likes  to  describe  his  philosophy  by 
quoting  Lincoln's  remark  that  "government 
should  only  do  for  the  people  what  they  can- 
not do  for  themselves."  Not  that  Duryea 
wants  to  bring  government  activity  back  to 
the  level  of  the  last  century.  "There's  a  dif- 
ferent yardstick  now."  he  said.  "We  have  to 
do  more  In  the  fields  of  health,  education, 
transportation  and  social  services." 

But  what  is  done  must  be  limited.  "Sure," 
he  said,  "I'd  like  to  give  the  world  every- 
thing It  wants.  But  we're  limited  by  our  abil- 
ity to  deliver.  I'm  a  fiscal  realist."  Like  most 
businessmen,  Duryea  thinks  government 
should  be  run  "like  a  business"  and  with 
more  efficiency.  So  that  while  be  was  not 
happy  about  last  year's  welfare  cuts,  he 
blamed  them  not  on  the  budget-cutting  up- 
staters.  but  on  the  loose  administration  of 
welfare  by  the  State  Social  Services  Depart- 
ment. Duryea  played  a  role  In  the  ouster  of 
former  welfare  Commissioner  Oeorge  Wy- 
man,  whose  administration  he  considered 
Inept. 

Besides,  while  Duryea  Is  not  the  ultra-con- 
servative some  have  made  him  out  to  be,  he 
Instinctively  dislikes  the  blanket-spending 
approach.  He  Is  rather  like  those  members  of 
the  Elks  or  Lions  clubs  who  give  generously 
to  the  underprivileged,  but  oppose  being 
taxed  for  social  welfare  programs. 

One  of  the  men  who  knows  Duryea's  social 
views  best  (and  shares  them)  noted,  "Perry 
is  a  fiscal  conservative  and  a  social  liberal. 
But  not  the  kind  of  social  liberal  who  backs 
massive  across-the-board  spending  programs 
which  give  a  little  bit  to  everyone.  He's  the 
kind  whose  heart  really  goes  out  to  specific 
individuals  in  real  trouble."  As  an  example 
of  this  contrast,  the  friend  cited  IXiryea's 
1967  fight  to  force  deep  cuts  in  the  state's 
medicaid  program  and  yet  bis  Intense  inter- 
est Is  in  the  growing  problem  of  child  abiise. 
"That's  the  sort  of  one-to-one  personal  trag- 
edy he  am  Identify  with,"  the  friend  said. 

Another  issue  close  to  the  Speaker's  heart 
Is  the  Assembly  Itself.  His  insistence  on 
"dignity"  has  paid  off.  The  Assembly  is  hardly 
a  lofty  deliberative  body;  Its  decorum  is 
usually  not  that  much  better  than  a  mildly 
rowdy  sixth-grade  class.  But  before  Duryea 
became  Speaker,  it  was  worse.  Since  he  be- 
came Speaker  In  1968.  Duryea  has  stream- 
lined the  Assembly's  committees,  increased 
their  staffs  and  created  a  central  research 
body.  Even  the  Democrats  grudgingly  admit 
that  they  get  a  better  shake  now  than  the 
minority  party  ever  did  in  the  past.  Duryea 
Is  not  one  to  make  sweeping  changes  in  his 
personal  life,  however.  For  Duryea's  life  there 
is  not  the  kind  most  people  would  like  to 
change.  His  children  are  grown,  hU  material 
needs  satisfied.  He  and  his  wife,  Betty  (Elisa- 
beth Ann  Weed  Duryea) ,  live  In  a  comforta- 
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ble  but  not  ostentatious  rancfa-atyle  bcnne 
which  Mrs.  Duryea  designed  so  that  nearly 
every  room  overlooks  the  ocean.  He  has  a  lot 
of  leisure  time.  He  spends  a  little  of  it  play- 
ing golf  (not  very  well,  he  said)  or  riding 
horseback  or  simply  walking  along  the  beach. 
"That's  Important  to  him."  said  a  man  who 
knows  him  well.  "It's  bis  strength.  He  needs 
It  to  regenerate  the  battery." 

Sitting  amid  all  that  recently,  Duryea  was 
trying  to  explain,  for  perhaps  the  thousandth 
time,  that  be  is  not  oonmiitted  to  running  for 
governor  In  1974.  When  he  says  that  in  the 
cynical  and  political  atmosphere  of  Albany, 
it's  hard  to  take.  In  Montauk  it  seems  more 
believable. 

"Everybody  says  he's  biu-ning  to  be  gover- 
nor," said  one  of  Duryea's  aides.  "Well,  I'll  teU 
you.  If  it  doesn't  work  out  he  could  very  hap- 
pUy  Just  chuck  it  aU.  go  back  to  Montauk. 
get  on  the  boat  with  Betty  and  sail  off  and 
never  give  Albany  another  thought." 

Nor  is  Duryea  limited  to  Montauk.  He  can 
get  into  his  plane  and  fiy  down  to  his  hunt- 
ing lodge  on  the  Maryland  shore  for  a  few 
days  of  duck  shooting.  He  can  set  off  in  Tlie 
Satellite  and  drift  off  the  coast  of  New  Eng- 
land. In  either  craft  he  can  go  to  Qreen  Tur- 
tle Cay  in  the  Bahamas.  He  has  a  little  place 
there  where  he  is  reachable  only  by  citizens- 
band  radio. 

Once  while  be  was  there  Rockefeller  tried 
to  call  him.  The  secretary  at  Duryea's  Mon- 
tauk office  said,  "111  try  to  reach  him  on 
The  Satellite."  When  Diuyea  finally  got  the 
message  and  called  the  governor.  Rockefel- 
ler said,  "Oee  Perry,  where  do  you  go  that 
we  have  to  get  you  by  satellite?" 

Duryea  always  plays  it  cautiously.  "I'm  a 
fatalist,"  he  said.  "I'm  not  going  to  spend 
my  life  in  the  Legislature,  and  I'm  not  a  life- 
long political  person,  I'm  not  driven."  What 
could  stop  blm?  Well,  Rockefeller  coiild  quit 
before  bis  term  expires,  making  Lt.  Gov. 
Malcolm  Wilson  the  Republican  governor 
who  would  almost  surely  try  to  run  again. 
Can  he  take  the  nomination  away  from  an 
incumbent  In  his  own  party?  "Not  a  chance." 
said  Perry  Duryea.  "It  would  be  crazy." 

But  it  can  be  done.  To  the  GOP  leaders 
from  Long  Island,  New  York  City,  the 
Rochester  area  and  other  big  subiirban 
counties  who  back  Diiryea.  state  patronage 
Is  not  that  important.  Rockefeller  has  domi- 
nated the  Republican  Party  because  of  bis 
ability  to  finance  it  (and  to  finance  Insur- 
gent RepubUcans  if  be  chose)  and  through 
the  sheer  force  of  his  personality,  Malcolm 
Wilson   has   neither. 

And  the  record  disputes  Duryea's  claim 
that  he  is  not  driven.  He  seems  to  have  been 
driven  since  the  late  19GOs,  when  he  Jimiped 
uninvited  into  Suffolk  OOP  politics.  The 
late  R.  Ford  Hughes  was  the  powerful  bead 
of  the  Republican  Party  in  Suffolk  then. 
Closely  allied  with  Perry  B.  Duryea  Sr., 
Hughes  ran  a  cohesive  organization.  In  the 
late  '60's  Suffolk  Republicans  were  linked  to 
the  first  of  a  series  of  land  scandals.  As  the 
revelations  piled  up,  many  called  for  Hughes 
to  resign.  "I'll  resign,"  be  said,  "when  the 
Republican  Party  starts  losing  elections." 

In  1969  the  Republicans  lost  town  elec- 
tions all  over  the  county.  Still,  Hughes  made 
no  move  to  quit  by  the  time  of  the  first  poet- 
election  county  committee  meeting.  Nor  did 
anyone  expect  any  move  to  oxist  blm,  least 
of  all  by  yoimg  Perry  Duryea.  then  nothing 
more  than  the  co-chairman  of  the  East 
Hampton  Republican  Committee,  a  school 
board  membcor  and  bis  father's  son. 

But  the  meeting  bad  hardly  begun  when 
Duryea  rose  and  said  bluntly,  "Well,  Ford, 
when  are  you  going  to  resign?"  Hughes  did 
resign,  and  since  then  Duryea  has  wielded 
major  Influence  on  the  county  OOP  organl- 
Batlon.  He  does  not  have  the  power  to  dic- 
tate to  It.  He  Is  an  Bast  Bnder.  and  most  of 
the  peculation,  hence  most  votes  In  the 
county  commltt-ee.  Uee  In  the  Weet  Bod.  But 
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when  ■^"H'^'»  bit  again  in  the  late  '60s.  it 
was  Duryea  to  whom  the  party  tiu^ed.  The 
present  chairman,  Edwin  M.  (Biizz) 
Schwenk,  is  a  friend  and  golfing  partner  of 
Duryea's   whom    the   Speaker   hand-picked. 

Not  that  everyone  follows  Duryea.  Brook- 
haven  Town  Republican  Chairman  Richard 
Zeidler  has  surrlved  Scbwenk's  efforts  to 
oust  blm.  A  certain  amount  of  resentment 
has  built  up.  ^wn^wg  some  Suffolk  RepubU- 
cans. State  Sen.  Bernard  C.  Smith  of  North- 
port,  a  stubborn  Independent  Republican, 
has  made  no  secret  of  bis  disinclination  to  do 
Duryea's  bidding.  A  few  of  Smith's  pet  bills 
have  sailed  thorugb  the  Senate  only  to  be 
blocked  In  the  Assembly. 

In  1960.  Irving  Price  was  the  Republican 
assemblyman  from  the  First  Assembly  Dis- 
trict, as  safe  a  Republican  district  as  there 
is.  He  could  look  forward  to  a  long  and  easy 
career  in  the  Assembly.  But  that  year,  fresh 
from  his  triumph  in  the  county  committee, 
Diiryea  decided  to  go  after  Price's  seat.  To 
make  himself  a  bit  better  known  in  the  area 
outside  of  Montauk,  Duryea,  before  be  an- 
nounced his  candidacy,  gave  talks  to  civic 
groups  on  "the  sex  life  of  the  lobster,"  a  sub- 
ject which  ban  hardly  fail  to  knock  'em  dead 
at  any  men's  gathering.  After  Duryea  bad 
declared  his  candidacy  and  the  district  Re- 
publican caucus  had  met.  Price  had  become 
a  private  citizen  again. 

Assemblyman  Duryea  started  slowly.  Aside 
from  succeeding  Robert  Moses  as  president 
of  the  Long  Island  State  Park  Commission 
in  1963,  (he  stepped  down  in  September, 
1989) ,  Diiryea  made  few  waves.  He  was  wait- 
ing for  his  opening.  He  got  It  In  1965.  after 
the  Assembly  Republicans  failed  to  recapture 
the  majority  they  lost  in  the  1964  Lyndon 
Johnson  landslide. 

The  '04  debacle  bad  cost  the  Republicans 
the  seat  of  former  Speaker  Joseph  Carllno. 
and  the  minority  leadership  fell  to  Oeorge 
Ingalls  of  Blngbamton.  When  the  Repub- 
licans lost  again,  Ingalls  became  viilnerable. 
and  Duryea  leaped  for  the  kill.  When  the 
Republican  caucus  ended,  Duryea  was  mi- 
nority leader.  It  was  a  tough  thing  to  do, 
Duryea  said  then,  "because  of  my  devotion  to 
Oeorge  Ingalls." 

Just  as  he  maneuvered  himself  into  oppor- 
tunities to  get  to  be  Speaker,  Duryea  has 
maneuvered  himself  out  of  other  opportuni- 
ties, his  eye  seemingly  fixed  firmly  on  the 
governorship.  He  turned  down  chances  to 
become  OOP  state  chairman  and  to  run  for 
Congress.  And  despite  the  activities  of  some 
of  his  supporters,  he  adroitly  stayed  out  of 
the  Republican  family  feud  over  former  U.S. 
Sen.  Charles  Ooodell. 

Duryea  has  been  especially  nimble  In  his 
dealings  with  Rockefeller.  "They  circle  each 
other  warily,"  said  a  man  closest  to  the  gov- 
ernor, "like  two  boxers  in  the  first  round. 
The  king  always  gets  uneasy  when  one  of 
bis  princes  starts  acting  up." 

The  king-prince  relationship  is  both  po- 
litical and  personal.  Rockefeller  is  not  only 
the  governor,  he  is  a  billionaire.  Like  a  king, 
he  is  surrounded  by  courtiers,  ts(dated  from 
the  general  public,  and  despite  his  plzza- 
knlsh  handshake  campaigns,  there  Is  some- 
thing imperious  about  him.  By  comparison, 
Duryea  is  a  commoner  who  has  worked  him- 
self into  a  spot  where  be  can  tilt  with  roy- 
alty. Nor  does  Duryea  show  the  fealty  of  a 
subject;  he  thinks  he's  any  man's  equal. 

Duryea  has  managed  to  steer  a  course 
somewhat  independent  of  RockefeUw,  while 
remaining  basically  loyal  to  him.  Of  late,  the 
Independence  has  been  outweighing  the  loy- 
alty. Duryea's  Assembly  foroed  deep  cuts  in 
RockefeUer's  proposed  state  budget  last  year, 
and  when  Rockefeller  sought  new  taxes  in 
a  qieelal  seaaion  late  last  year.  It  was  Duryea 
who  foroed  him  to  reveal  the  detaUs  earlier 
than  he  bad  planned. 

The  majorl^  for  that  tax  package  was  ac- 
tually put  together  without  DuzTMli  Mtlve 
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support,  which  may  have  cost  blm  some 
esteem.  "The  luster's  off,"  said  one  Republi- 
can assemblyman.  On  the  other  band,  tax 
increases  are  a  good  thing  not  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  in  the  public  mind.  It  seemed 
clear  last  year  that  Duryea  had  decided  to 
carve  out  an  image  as  an  economizer,  both 
because  It  oomes  naturaUy  to  blm  and  be- 
cause be  thinks  it  represents  the  puMlc 
mood.  Duryea's  main  thrust  in  the  last  two 
years,  then,  has  been  to  move  slightly  to  the 
rl^t  of  the  governor,  without  being  quite  as 
conservative  as  some  oC  the  upstaten  (after 
all,  he  didn't  block  those  tax  hikes;  he  could 
have). 

But  last  winter.  Rockefeller  called  for  the 
state  to  take  over  the  City  University  of 
New  York,  and  to  end  free  tuition  at  the 
City  University.  At  first,  it  seemed  that  his 
Ideas  might  prevail.  Only  the  Uberal  Demo- 
crats from  the  city  oppoeed  it;  conservatives 
generally  like  the  idea,  and  most  Republicans 
in  the  liCgislature  are  more  conservative  than 
Rockefeller. 

Then  on  Valentine's  Day  the  plan  was 
scuttled.  By  wbmn?  By  Perry  Duryea,  who 
without  much  fanfare  made  a  q>eecb  de- 
claring that  both  proposals  were  dead  for 
this  year.  From  out  of  nowhere,  Duryea  got 
himself  a  lot  of  publicity  in  New  York  City, 
taking  a  pro-city  line  against  Rockefeller  and 
piftfcing  a  common  cause  with  .  .  .  Lindsay. 

If  Duryea  and  Lindsay  do  run  against  each 
other  in  1974.  it  would  be  an  mteresting  race. 
The  beet  fights  are  always  between  a  good 
boxer  and  a  good  puncbw. 


RESTRICTIONS  ON  SOVIET  JEWS  AN 
INSULT  TO  CONCERNED  WORU) 
CITIZENS 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

OF  CALiroRinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  20.  1972 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
situation  with  regard  to  Soviet  Jews  has 
reached  the  point  where  it  is  an  affront 
to  every  concemed  citizen  of  this  planet. 
We  live  in  an  era  of  global  communica- 
tims,  of  intimate  knowledge  of  our  fel- 
low man,  and  of  a  worldwide  concem 
over  the  future  of  our  race. 

The  years  of  oppression  of  Soviet  Jews 
have,  until  recently,  largely  passed  un- 
noticed. Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Soviet 
citizens,  who  have  worked  diligently  and 
loyally  for  Russia,  have  been  subjected 
in  return  to  religious  persecution,  career 
repression,  and  personal  harassment. 
And  increasingly,  the  scapegoat  of  anti- 
Semitism  has  been  trotted  out  to  bear 
the  punishment  of  failures  of  the  Com- 
munist regime. 

Biany  Soviet  Jews  love  their  country 
so  intoisely  that  they  wish  to  remain 
and  serve  despite  the  impossible  social 
context.  Others,  however,  wish  to  rejoin 
the  free  c<»nmunity  of  mankind,  and 
migrate  to  the  Jewish  homeland  of  Israel, 
or  to  a  friendly  Western  nation.  Almost 
every  free  nation  of  this  world,  includ- 
ing the  United  States,  has  made  drastic 
modifications  in  its  immigration  policies 
in  order  to  accommodate  these  refugees 
from  Communist  repression.  But  the 
Soviet  Union,  while  treating  their  Jews  as 
fourth-class  citizens  on  the  one  hand,  has 
been  reluctant  to  let  them  go,  on  the 
other.  Those  lucky  Individuals  and  fam- 
ilies who  do  manage  to  get  emigratloa 
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visas  find  themselves  stripped  of  all  their 
worldly  possessions  and  even  intiniate 
personal  belongings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  that  world  oii 
ion  spoke  up  against  this  intolerable  sftu- 
ation.  The  treatment  of  the  Jews  is  Ian 
insult  to  the  freedom  of  every  rellgloE  In 
the  world.  The  anti-Semitism  involved 
makes  a  mockery  of  the  sacrifices  of  lie 
Second  World  War.  And  the  imprisiin- 
ment  and  constraint  of  the  Jews  tho 
wish  to  leave  Russia  are  the  most  blati  at 
demonstrations  since  the  erection  of  1  he 
Berlin  Wall  of  the  reliance  on  toti  11- 
tarian  repression  of  Communist  regis  les 
with  nothing  to  offer  the  individual. 

I  urge  my  f  eUow  Members  of  Congi  bss 
to  speak  out  against  this  Insult.  I  u  -ge 
the  President  of  the  Utaited  States  to 
deliver  a  strong  protest  to  the  Rusaan 
leadership  when  he  visits  in  May.  As 
the  leading  spokesman  for  the  wo  id 
community,  only  the  President  can  truly 
express  our  massive  indignation  at  t|]ie 
repression  of  the  Soviet  Jews. 


ALL-OUT  COMMXJNIST  OFPENi 


SIVK 
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HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  20.  1972 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  tlie 
news  continues  to  poiur  in  from  tt  e 
battlefields  in  Vietnam,  one  of  the  flnt 
articles  analyzing  the  offensive  which  wt  s 
decided  upon  at  the  20th  meeting  of  ttje 
North  Vietnamese  Communist  Party 
Central  Committee  was  carried  in  tl^  e 
Washington  Star  of  April  11  and  I  b< 
lieve  it  deserves  thoughtful  review. 

In  this  article.  Mr.  Bradsher  very  ol 
jectively  analyzes  the  strategies  and  m< 
tivation  of  the  North  Vietnamese  Coi 
munist  leaders.  May  I  also  add  that  a; 
objective  observer  of  the  situation  an 
Southeast  Asia  has  certainly  reached  tne 
conclusion  that  the  North  Vietnamese  are 
guilty  of  classical  military  invasion  uid 
that  the  ultraliberals  acceptance  of  ue 
Communist  propaganda  that  the  war  ^as 
a  legitimate  uprising  by  the  people 
Vietnam  has  been  thoroughly  discredited 
by  recent  events. 

The  article  follows: 
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Hanoi's  Ooal:  Total  Victort 
(By  Henry  S.  Bradsher) 

Saigon. — The    leaders    of    North    Viet* 
have  disclosed  a  decision  "to  mobilize  all  our 
forces"  to  try  to  achieve  a  total  Commuilst 
victory  In  South  Vietnam. 

The  decision  apparently  was  the  basis  for 
the  present  all-out  Communist  offenilve 
against  the  south. 

So  long  as  the  United  States  "malnti  Ins, 
In  whatever  form,"  an  American-backed  ;ot- 
emment  "in  the  southern  part  of  our  coun- 
try, our  people  will  have  to  fight  on."  j the 
major  p<Mlcy  statement  said. 

"On  the  path  to  total  victory,  there  jwlU 
stUl  be  many  trials."  Hanoi  warned. 

But  the  statement  expressed  determlna^on 
to  keep  victory  .n  the  south  aa  ttaa 
priority  of  North  Vietnam. 

The  decision  was  taken  "recently"-4-no 
date  was  given — at  the  20th  meeting  of 
North  Vietnamese  Communist  party's  Cen- 
tral Committee,  which  lays  down  basic  policy 
for  the  country. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  resolution  on  the  meeting's  decision  to 
step  up  the  war  effort  was  broadcast  last 
night  In  Hanoi  radio's  home  service. 

Disclosure  of  the  decision  followed  the  cap- 
ture In  South  Vietnam  of  Communist  docu- 
ment which  outline  a  new  war  strategy. 

It  calls  for  the  use  of  regular  North  Viet- 
namese army  (NVA)  units  to  tie  down  the 
army  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  (ARVN). 
Then  Communist  guerrillas  are  to  begin  at- 
tacking provincial  defenses,  and  "spontane- 
ous uprisings"  are  supposed  to  break  the 
Saigon  government's  grip  on  the  cities. 

The  NVA  offensive  has  tied  down  most 
ARVN  units  already,  even  sucking  reaerve 
forces  out  of  Saigon  and  other  rear-area 
cities.  OuerrlUa  attacks  have  been  limited  so 
far,  and  the  Communist  underground  In 
cities  has  not  yet  risen  up. 

ARVN  has  been  doing  pretty  well  against 
NVA  frontal  assaults.  It  Is  holding  In  the 
north  and  counterattacking  above  Saigon. 

But  the  Communist  strategy  means  a  pos- 
sible threat  to  the  rear.  If  it  Is  carried  out. 

EXITXCTS    MAJOa    DECISION 

The  Hanoi  broadcast  confirmed  the  deduc- 
tions of  observers  of  North  Vietnamese  affairs 
that  a  major  policy  decision  had  been  taken 
before  the  Communist  offensive  was  launched 
13  days  ago. 

Observers  think  a  policy  shift  began  in 
Hanoi  late  last  summer. 

The  Central  Committee  meeting  apparently 
was  held  at  the  end  of  December  or  in  Janu- 
ary. The  new  policy  which  it  adopted  was 
kept  secret  until  the  offensive  was  underway, 
apparently  for  tactical  reasons. 

The  change  Is  from  giving  first  priority 
to  building  North  Vietnam's  economy  and 
letting  the  war  in  South  Vietnam  be  con- 
tinued by  small  NVA  units  and  guerruias  to 
hurling  NVA  "main-force  units"  into  conven- 
tional warfare  with  ARVN  while  making  eco- 
nomic construction  In  the  north  wait. 

Now  with  complete  confidence  that  no  one 
is  going  to  Invade  North  Vietnam,  Hanoi  has 
completely  denuded  the  country  of  organized 
combat  divisions  in  order  to  press  the  offen- 
sive against  the  south  with  every  aoldler  It 
can  muster. 

The  North  Vietnamese  government  Insists 
officially  that  it  Is  "People's  Liberation  Armed 
Forces"  of  southerners  mounting  the  current 
offensive. 

This  Is  contrary  to  all  the  battlefield  evi- 
dence. And  the  party  resolution  said  bluntly 
that  "our  army  and  people  must  .  .  .  val- 
iantly march  forward." 

"an    nCFKXATIVI    TASK" 

The  resolution  aald  the  Central  Committee 
meeting  stressed  that  "an  Imperative  task 
for  our  entire  party  is  to  mobilize — with  the 
spirit  of  persevering  In  and  advancing  the 
antl-U.S.  national  salvation  resistance  to- 
ward total  victory — all  our  forces,  make  out- 
standing efforts,  courageously  advance  and. 
In  close  solidarity  and  co-ordination  with  the 
fraternal  Lao  and  Khmer  (Cambodian) 
armed  forces  and  peoples,  foU  the  Vletnaml- 
zation  policy  and  the  Nixon  doctrine  In  Indo- 
china." 

North  Vietnam,  It  said,  has  "endeavored  to 
provide  adequate  and  timely  support  and 
assistance  in  human  and  material  resources 
for  the  fronUlne." 

The  resolution  repeated  the  communist 
demanda  that  the  United  States  destiny  Pres- 
ident Ngujran  Van  Thieu's  government  In 
Saigon  as  American  forces  disengage  from 
Vietnam. 

The  United  States  must  withdraw,  it  aald, 
and  "actually  reapect  the  South  Vletnameee 
people's  right  of  self-determination,  stop 
supporting  the  puppet  administration,  and 
suppress  Its  oppressive  and  ooerdve  machin- 
ery In  order  to  pave  the  way  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  broad  administration  of  national 
concord  that  will  have  the  duty  to  organize 
a  really  true  and  democratic  general  election 
In  the  south." 
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Previous  Communist  statements  have 
made  It  clear  that  Communist  and  pro-Com- 
munist elements  must  dominate  Hanoi's  Idea 
of  a  "national  concord"  administration,  and 
thus  control  the  kind  of  elections  which  are 
to  be  held. 


UNTVERSITY  OF  HAWAH  BRINGS 
PEKING  OPERA  TO  WASHING- 
TON, D.C. 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF   HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  Aprti  20.  1972 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
unique  and  highly  enjoyable  experience 
is  in  store  for  residents  of  the  Nation's 
Capital  on  April  22  when  the  University 
of  Hawaii  Theatre  presents  "Black  Drag- 
on Residence,"  a  traditional  Peking 
opera,  during  the  American  College 
Theatre  Festival  at  the  Kennedy 
Center. 

Hailed  by  the  Washington  Post  as  one 
of  the  few  original  dramas  in  this 
year's  College  Theatre  Festival.  "Black 
Dragon  Residence"  was  translated  into 
English,  choreographed  and  directed  by 
Daniel  S.  P.  Yang,  talented  associate 
professor  of  drama  And  theater  at  the 
University  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  Yang's  group 
of  student-actors  are  expected  to  stage 
a  performance  which  will  rival  the  pro- 
fessional Peking  opera  enjoyed  by  Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Nixon  during  their  recent 
visit  to  China. 

Peking  opera,  the  most  popular  form 
of  drama  in  China,  is  relatively  new, 
having  achieved  its  particular  form  and 
conventions  only  about  100  years  ago. 
Traditional  Peking  opersis.  such  as 
"Black  Dragon  Residence."  are  based  on 
the  history  and  folklore  of  China,  how- 
ever, and  some  of  their  dramatic  con- 
ventions date  back  to  the  Yuan 
Dynasty— 1277-1368. 

Among  the  outstanding  characteris- 
tics of  Peking  opera  are  the  elaborate, 
colorful  costumes  and  makeup  of  the 
actors,  and  the  almost  totally  bare  stage. 
Peking  opera  also  differs  from  tradi- 
tional Western  drama  in  that  it  is  sung 
in  high,  shrill  tones  accompanied  by 
Chinese  music,  which  is  usually 
unmelodic. 

Due  to  the  absence  of  stage  proper- 
ties, pantomime  plays  an  Important  role 
in  traditional  Peking  opera.  Every 
gesture  and  movement  of  the  actors  is 
symbolic.  For  example,  an  actor  carry- 
ing a  whip  is  understood  to  be  riding  a 
horse.  When  he  "dismounts."  he  discards 
the  whip,  sometimes  handing  it  to  an- 
other actor  who  plays  the  role  of  a 
servant. 

The  elaborate  makeup  worn  by  acton 
in  traditional  Peking  opera  is  also  sym- 
bolic. Actors  in  chalky  white  msikcup 
are  understood  to  portray  wicked  or  evil 
characters,  while  those  in  red  makeup 
represent  characters  who  are  good  and 
loyal. 

I  am  submitting  for  the  Comgrbssionai. 
Rkcoro  an  article  from  a  recent  edition 
of  the  Hawaii  Tribune-Herald  which 
describes  "Black  Dragon  Residence."  I 
hope  that  my  colleagues  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  enjoy  this  unique  drama 
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while  the  University  of  Hawaii  Theatre 
company  is  here.  It  will  be  an  experi- 
ence to  be  gained  without  going  to 
Peking. 

The  article  follows: 

(From  the  HawmU  Tribune-Herald, 

F«b.  18, 1073] 

"Black  Dbaoon"  Fkn  or  Colob 

Pageantry  of  co\(xc  will  confront  those  who 
attend  the  Peking  aptxtk  "Black  Dragon 
Residence"  Saturday.  7:30  pjn..  at  HUo  High 
School. 

For  many,  the  boldly  colored  and  costumed 
charactera  wUl  resemble  abstract  palntlnga 
In  motion.  Colors,  deslgna  and  lines  on  each 
actor's  face,  however,  are  highly  slgnlflcant. 
The  actor's  face  Is  an  open  book.  Colored  fa- 
cial patterns  Inform  us  of  his  nature  and 
destiny. 

The  most  virtuous  color  Is  red.  which 
stands  for  courage,  loyalty  and  Justice.  Blue 
Indicates  a  stubbcvn.  Impulsive  character. 
Shiny  ii^lte  Implies  health  and  youth.  irtiUe 
chalky  vrtiite  symbolizes  cunning  and  treach- 
ery. Black  used  on  portions  of  the  face  may 
Indicate  courage,  simplicity  or  crudeness. 

This  adherence  to  traditional  makeup  col- 
ors Is  one  way  In  which  Daniel  8.  P.  Tang, 
director  of  the  English  -translated  play.  Is 
preserving  the  Chinese  theatrical  conventions 
In  bis  production  of  "Black  Dragon 
Residence." 

During  the  summer  of  1070,  Dr.  Tang  spent 
two  months  In  Taiwan  collecting  more  than 
100  ouatumes  and  props  for  the  opera.  Thus 
costumes  and  property  bear  the  mark  of 
authenticity. 

Chinese  tradition  will  observed  even  when 
actors  are  donning  makeup  for  their  per- 
formance In  the  six  scene  drama. 

The  first  actor  to  begin  the  makeup  pro- 
cedure will  be  the  clown-scholar  of  "Black 
Dragon  Residence."  In  the  Eighth  Century,  a 
Chinese  emperor  once  played  the  part  of  a 
clown.  He  was  naturally  given  precedence 
over  the  other  tucton  In  i4)plylng  makeup. 
Since  then  the  clown  has  always  been  first 
to  apply  his  white  powder  and  eyeliner. 

According  to  Dr.  Tang,  visiting  professor 
of  drama  at  the  University  of  Hawaii,  a  cast 
of  professional  Chinese  actors  can  get  ready 
for  their  stage  ^pearance  In  an  hour  and  16 
minutes.  His  actors,  however,  lacking  the  ten 
years  experience  possessed  by  Chinese  actors, 
will  take  more  than  three  hours. 

The  actress  portraying  coquette  Ten  Hls- 
chiao  wUl  have  one  of  the  most  time  consum- 
ing makeup  Jobs. 

Her  ordeal  begins  with  the  winding  of  a 
long  piece  of  \Mpt  around  her  head.  The  tape 
lifts  the  comers  of  her  eyes.  A  white  founda- 
tion cream  Is  then  patted  over  her  entire 
face.  Rouge  and  a  black  grease  pencil  are 
applied  to  exaggerate  her  cheekbones  and 
eyes. 

TTie  Intricate  process  of  arranging  her  hair 
then  begins.  After  her  own  hair  has  been 
skinned  back  into  a  net.  more  than  60  Items 
are  placed  on  her  head.  These  include  hair 
that  has  been  soaked  for  more  than  three 
months  In  lacquer  and  then  dried,  as  weU  as 
various  pieces  of  brilliant  Jewtiry  necessary 
for  the  role. 

"Black  Dragon  Residence,"  a  University 
Theatre  production.  Is  the  second  program  In 
the  HUo  "Kaleldoaoope  IZ"  aeries  qMnsorad 
by  the  Uhlvenlty  ot  HawaU  College  <tf  Con- 
tinuing Education  and  Community  Service 
and  the  State  Foundation  on  Culture  and  tfie 
Arts.  In  oooperatlon  with  the  University  of 
RawaU  at  HUo.  Office  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tion. 

Tickets  for  the  operas  may  be  purchased 
at  HUo  OoUege  Ubrary,  MJS  M\islc  Store  and 
the  Bouse  of  Music. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

BARGE    CANAL    NEEDS    NO    MORE 
STUDY 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

or  n.oBiDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Aprtl  20.  1972 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  latest  attempt  to  resurrect  the  de- 
funct Cross-I^orlda  Barge  Canal  comes 
in  the  form  of  a  request  that  the  Con- 
gress appropriate  funds  for  a  new  envir- 
onmental study  of  this  costly  public 
works  project.  Such  a  study  is  unneces- 
sary— the  big  ditch  already  has  been 
studied  to  death — and  would  be  a  further 
waste  of  taxpayers'  mcmey  on  a  project  in 
which  $53  million  in  public  funds  al- 
ready have  been  squandered. 

Since  this  study  proposal  is  being  pre- 
sented to  the  C<Higress,  I  am  taking  this 
opportunity  to  review  for  our  colleagues 
some  of  the  reasons  why  the  canal  was 
halted,  and  why  it  must  remain  so.  I 
offer,  for  their  information,  the  following 
letter  which  I  have  sent  to  the  chairman 
of  the  House  and  Soiate  Appropriations 
Committees: 
CoNomxss  or  thb  Unitkd  Statss. 

Hoirsa  or  Rkpszsxntativxs, 
Washington.  D.C,  April  19. 1972. 

DZAB  Mr.  Chairman  :  A  rescdutlon  from  the 
JacksonvUle,  Florida,  Port  Authority  has 
been  sent  to  your  Committee  and  varloiis 
members  of  Congress  requesting  funds  for  an 
environmental  study  of  the  defunct  Cross- 
Florida  Barge  Canal.  WhUe  no  specific 
amount  was  requested,  estimates  ranging 
from  $300,000  to  $500,000  have  been  men- 
tioned. 

Such  a  study,  I  believe.  Is  without  merit 
and  would  only  be  a  further  waste  of  tax- 
payers' money  on  a  public  works  project  that 
already  is  viewed  by  many  as  one  of  the  worst 
boondoggles  In  our  history.  An  estimated 
$63-mllUon  In  federal  funds  already  had  been 
squandered  on  this  pork-barrel  i»oJect  when 
President  Nixon  wisely  chose,  on  January  19. 
1971.  to  abandon  the  canal  to  prevent  further 
damage  to  norlda's  environment. 

The  request  for  yet  another  study  Is.  I 
believe,  a  futile  effort  to  revive  an  already 
dead  project.  The  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal 
Uterally  has  been  studied  to  death,  both  In 
terms  of  the  environmental  Impact  and  pos- 
sible alternate  routes. 

Florida's  Congressional  delegation  is  divid- 
ed on  this  issue;  the  people  of  Florida,  how- 
ever, are  nearly  unanimous  In  their  support 
of  the  President's  decision  to  halt  the  canal, 
and  there  is  no  Justification  for  the  taxpay- 
ers of  America  to  pour  more  money  into  a 
project  that,  even  If  It  had  been  completed, 
would  not  reduce  the  price  of  bread  any- 
where In  the  country. 

A  canal  across  the  middle  of  Florida  has 
been  Investigated  on  and  (^  for  160  years, 
starting  with  PhlUp  n  of  Spain,  and  re- 
peatedly rejected  on  environmental  and 
economic  grounds.  During  the  Depression, 
work  was  started  on  the  canal  to  help  provide 
Jobs;  In  1936,  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  re- 
ported that  tremendous  damage  would  result 
from  the  canal,  and  the  project  was  stopped 
the  following  year  when  the  Department  of 
Commerce  came  in  with  an  unfavorable  re- 
port from  potential  shippers. 

The  Cross-Florida  Bugs  Canal  has  never 
been  sound  economlcaUy;  the  beneflt-coet 
ratio  of  1.4  to  1  most  recently  given  to  the 
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project  relies  heavUy  on  a  questionable  "rec- 
reation" benefit  estimated  in  the  mUlions  of 
dollars.  Much  of  the  so-called  recreational 
benefits  would  be  adversely  affected  by  the 
environmental  damage  resulting  fmm  com- 
pletion of  the  canal. 

A  great  deal  of  money  already  has  been 
spent  on  assessing  the  environmental  Impact 
of  the  barge  canal.  A  new  study  would  be 
reviewed  by  the  President's  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality — a  group  that  already 
reported  early  last  year,  that  the  canal  was 
causing  severe  damage  and  should  be  dis- 
continued. On  February  24,  1971,  the  VS. 
Geological  Survey  said  that  the  canal  poses 
a  seriovis  threat  to  the  aquifer  which  sup- 
plies much  of  Florida  with  its  drinking  water. 

In  addition,  126  Florida  scientists  Joined  In 
supporting  the  President's  historic  decision 
to  halt  permanently  construction  of  the  con- 
troversial canal,  saying  the  big  ditch  would 
do  Irreparable  damage  to  the  state's  environ- 
ment. 

These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  reasons  why 
the  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal  should  remain 
dead,  and  if  the  Committee  decides  to  con- 
sider an  appropriation  to  fund  yet  another 
study,  I  would  respectfully  request  the  op- 
portunity to  testify  on  the  matter. 

With  best  wishes  and  personal  regards,  I 
am 

Very  truly  yours. 

C.  W.  Bill  Touno. 
Member  of  Congrea*. 


ISRAEL  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  PHlLLn»  BURTON 

or  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  20.  1972 

l£i.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  24  years,  the  people  of  Israel  have 
tenaciously  and  courageously  gone  about 
the  task  of  nation  building. 

As  Israel  celebrates  the  24th  anniver- 
sary of  independence,  it  seems  appro- 
priate to  pay  tribute  to  her  and  to  her 
people  who  have  not  only  persevered  but 
made  great  strides  forward  in  the  face 
of  hostility  and  repeated  instances  of 
aggression  against  her. 

In  remarks  <m  the  floor  of  the  House  on 
a  similar  occasion  several  years  ago,  I 
said  of  Israel  and  her  people: 

"niey  are  a  small  and  democratic  nation 
with  a  long  and  tortured  history  ot  In- 
equality, persecution  and  outright  slaughter. 
After  20  centuries  of  homelessness  they  have 
returned  with  the  sanction  and  bleacing  of 
the  International  community  to  the  land 
vi^ere  their  history  began  and  from  which 
tHey  have  never  been  entirely  sevraed.  They 
have  reclaimed  the  desert,  bunt  dtles  in  the 
sand,  and  rtiiabUltated  hundreds  of  thou- 
aaadi  at  tbair  refugee  brethren,  many  of  the 
refugees  from  Arab  ooimtrles. 

TISM  and  again  they  have  appealed  to  their 
nelghban  to  oondude  with  them  an  honor* 
able  and  laattng  peace,  only  to  be  rebuffed, 
attacked,  and  threatened  with  destruction. 

Those  remarks  ring  as  true  today  as 
they  did  then.  Yet,  Israel  strives  on  and 
celebrates  once  acain  the  anniversary  of 
Independence. 

It  is  this  strength  of  ^irlt  and  an  un- 
conqueraUe  determination  to  persevere 
which  have  become  national  hallmarks. 
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I  am  delighted  to  be  able  to  note  on  tlie 
floor  of  the  House,  the  24th  annlversa  7 
of  Independence  of  the  State  of  Israel 
and  to  extend  to  her  and  her  people  coi  i- 
gratulatlons.  I  am  equally  happy  to  I « 
able  to  participate  on  this  Sunday  in  tl  e 
public  celebration  of  Israel's  indepen(  [- 
ence  in  San  Francisco. 


PIPE  IMPORTS  HIT 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF   PKNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE^ 
Thursday.  April  20.  1972 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  haVe 
reached  the  first-quarter  mark  of  19  r2 
and  still  have  no  replacement  for  the  in- 
effective voluntary  restraint  arrang;- 
ment  on  imported  steel  which,  thanl:- 
fully,  expired  last  December  31.  What  \'e 
have  had  is  periodic  announcements  fro  n 
one  source  or  another  that  a  new  day  is 
dawning.  We  do  not  know  when.  V  e 
do  not  know  what  it  will  bring.  An  1, 
frankly,  based  on  the  track  record  of  01  r 
past  foreign  trade  negotiations.  I  am  n(  it 
brimming  over  with  anticipated  joy  is 
to  what  lies  in  store  for  the  domest  c 
steel  industry  and  its  hundreds  of  thoi  - 
sands  of  employees. 

A  few  days  ago,  Mr.  Donald  Coop(r, 
business  editor  of  the  Daily  News  n 
McKeesport,  Pa.,  reported  on  a  Joint 
union-management  committee  meeting 
held  by  employees  of  United  States  St«el 
Corp.  The  corporation's  National  Wonts 
in  McKeesport  is  one  of  the  biggest  pi  pe 
producers  in  the  Nation  and  there  is 
no  question  the  plant  and  its  employi  es 
have  been  severely  hurt  by  the  volume 
of  foreign  imports.  It  has  cost  th(  m 
orders  and  Jobs. 

For  example,  Howard  L.  Higgins,  re  p- 
resenting  management  on  this  product  v- 
Ity  conunittee,  and  William  Behare  a  id 
William  Soles,  representing  labor,  not  Jd 

that  in  1970  a  total  103.262  tons  of  casi  ig 
were  imported  into  the  United  Statss, 
valued  at  $19.2  bUlion.  A  year  later,  t  le 
amount  of  casings  leaped  to  146.587  to  as 
valued  at  nearly  $28  billion.  The  vali  es 
are-«cclusive  of  freight  and  insurarce 
costs  which  are  not  subject  to  Americ  in 
tariffs. 

Mr.  Higgins  explained  the  1971  impoi  ts 
ran  an  average  monthly  rate  of  12,5  26 
tons  and  had  that  tonnage  been  availal  »le 
to  local  steelworkers,  it  would  equal  m 
additional  crew  at  each  of  the  seamlc  ss 
mUls  at  National  Works. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  Instrt 
Mr.  Cooper's  news  article  Into  tie 
Record  for  the  attention  of  my  c<  1- 
leagues.  It  is  one  more  example  of  pn  of 
that  we  need  meaningful  controls  on  ii  n- 
ports  of  steel  products  which  threaten 
to  strangle  American  mills  and  the  m:  11- 
worker.  I  sincerely  hope  our  State  I  >e- 
partment  does  not  fail  them  this  tli  le. 

The  article  follows: 
Pip*   Impobts  Hit   bt   Tttbb   Plant  XJn;  on. 

MANACZmNT 

(By  Donald  R.  Cooper) 

A  Joint  union-management  commlttei  at 

VS.  Steel's  National  plant  today  cha  ged 
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publicly  that  pipe  imporU  are  hurting  Mc- 
Keesport'8  economy. 

The  committee  said  an  additional  crew 
could  have  been  assigned  to  each  of  Na- 
tional's two  seamless  mills  in  1971  if  the 
tonnage  of  imported  oU  coiintry  casing  tiad 
been  prcduced  here. 

"The  steel  Industry  has  problems  but  steel 
imports  remain  one  of  the  most  serious  and 
continue  to  hurt  the  steel  businesses,"  said 
Howard  L.  Higgins,  William  Behare  and  Wil- 
liam Soles  in  the  joint  statement. 

"Here  at  National,  imports  of  oU  country 
goods  hit  us  hard  and  directly,  and  our  peo- 
ple are  affected  every  time  a  load  of  foreign 
pipe  casing  hits  our  shores." 

Mr.  Higgins  is  assistant  general  superin- 
tendent of  Natlonal-Duquesne  Works,  chair- 
man of  management's  productivity  commit- 
tee and  oochairman  of  the  productivity  unit, 
along  with  Mr.  Behare  and  Mr.  Soles.  Mr. 
Behare  is  chairman  of  Unltee  Steelworker 
Local  1408'8  productivity  unit,  and  Mr.  Soles 
is  chairman  of  the  similar  section  within 
USW  Salaries  Local  2316. 

The  plant  committee  was  set  up  under  the 
1971  labor  agreement  to  explore  ways  to  im- 
prove productivity  at  the  local  level. 

Activity  in  the  global  marketplace  has 
shown  that  the  domestic  steel  industry  has 
not  kept  pace  with  the  rising  productivity 
trends  of  industry  generaUy  and  foreign 
steelmakers   particularly. 

But,  said  the  National  plant  committee. 
Increased  productivity  is  not  the  only  prob- 
lem that  has  l>een  recognized. 

Singled  out  as  two  equally  Important  hur- 
dles were  a  "need  for  Increaaed  sales  of  ateel 
products  in  all  categories  and  the  mounting 
flow  of  imports  into  the  United  States." 

"Japan  alone  exported  to  the  U.S.  6,368.000 
tons  of  steel  products  last  year,"  the  report 
states.  That  tonnage  Includes  products  out- 
side the  voluntary  export  controls  imposed 
by  Japan  since  1969. 

Japanese  shipments  are  just  one  third  of 
total  steel  imports. 

The  union-management  team  said  such 
volume  means  only  one  thing — loss  of  steel 
orders  and,  thus,  loss  of  jobs. 

The  joint  chairmen  said  that  in  1970  a 
total  of  103,362  tons  of  casing  were  imported 
into  the  C.S.,  with  a  total  value  of  $19,256,- 
000.  I^ast  year,  146,687  tons  of  casing  valued 
at  $27,986,000  came  in.  The  values  are  ex- 
clusive of  freight  and  Insurance  costs  which 
are  not  subject  to  American  tariffs. 

"The  1871  imports  of  seamleas  oil  country 

casing  ran  at  an  average  monthly  rate  of 
12.226  tons,"  Mr.  Higgins  said.  "This  repre- 
sents a  42  percent  increase  over  1970  imports. 

"If  these  12,226  tons  were  available  to  us, 
it  would  be  equal  to  one  additional  crew  on 
each  of  the  two  seamless  mlUs  at  National." 

The  McKeesport  plant  Is  a  major  pro- 
ducer of  seamless  oU  casing,  used  m  the 
completion  of  oil  and  gas  wells. 

And  what  affects  the  National  plant  has 
an  Impact  on  the  Duquesne  operation  since 
National's  steel  requirements  are  filled  by 
Duquesne. 

Japan  and  Canada  continued  in  1971  to 
be  the  principal  soivce  covmtrles  for  casing. 
At  least  00  percent  of  last  year's  imports 
reached  markets  in  the  Oulf-Southwestem 
States.  Other  countries  exporting  seamless 
pipe  are  the  United  Kingdom,  West  Ger- 
many and  Prance. 

The  National  plant  productivity  commit- 
tee is  studying  many  ways  to  increase  out- 
put. It  is  looking  at  human,  natural,  capi- 
tal, educational  and  research  and  develop- 
ment resoviroes. 

"There  is  a  tremendous  wealth  of  energy, 
skills,  organisational  talent  and  ingenuity 
of  people  which  must  be  fuUy  and  effectively 
utilized  U  the  plant  and  its  pec^le  axe  going 
to  realize  productivity  goals."  said  the  com- 
mittee. Attention  is  being  caUed  to  sorrlce, 
quality,  deUvery  and  sucli  Items  as  good 
plant  housekeeping. 
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The  committee  Is  meeting  monthly  and 
outlinlnir  long-range  plans  to  attain  ob- 
jectives. 


RISING  MEAT  PRICES:  THE  PLIGHT 
OF  THE  CONSUMER 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

or  ItABTLAND 
IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVSS 

Wednesday.  AprU  19.  1972 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently,  we 
have  witnessed  a  swirling  controversy 
regarding  the  cost  of  food,  and  in  par- 
ticular the  cost  of  meat.  With  the  cre- 
scendo of  noise  and  recriminations  be- 
tween farmeirs,  wholesalers,  and  retailers 
regarding  who,  if  anyone,  is  to  be  blamed, 
I  fear  that  the  true  victim  of  this  situa- 
tion is  not  being  heard.  I  refer  to  the 
American  consumer;  to  the  person  who. 
in  the  face  of  steadily  moimting  costs, 
sees  his  wage  or  salary  increase  meas- 
ured by  a  more  restrictive  guideline. 

The  problem  is  indeed  a  serious  one. 
The  Consiuner  Price  Index  rose  0.5  per- 
cent in  February,  and  three-fourths  of 
the  increase  was  a  result  of  higher  prices 
for  food,  particularly  meats.  During  the 
6  months  preceding  the  wage-price 
freeze,  the  annual  rate  of  increase  in  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  was  4.1  peixent. 
Prom  November  1971  to  February  1972 — 
corresponding  to  phase  n  of  the  econcMn- 
ic  stabilization  program — the  rate  of  in- 
crease was  4.9  percent.  More  than  half 
the  accelerati<m  between  phase  I  and 
phase  n  is  attributed  to  the  sharp  In- 
crease in  food  prices. 

The  impact  of  this  trend  in  food  prices 
on  the  consumer  is  made  clear  by  the 
fact  that  last  year  Americans'  personal 
outlays  for  food  and  beverages  were  esti- 
mated at  $136.6  billion.  By  contrast,  1971 
automobile  expenditures  totaled  $46.2 
billion;  clothing  and  shoes.  $57  billion: 
housing,  $99.7  bUllon;  and  furniture  and 
household  equipment.  $39.5  bUlion. 

Over  the  past  several  months  there 
has  been  an  absolute  lise  in  farm  prices. 
Prices  paid  to  the  farmer  for  the  market 
basket,  which  consists  of  standard,  rep- 
resentative food  items  bought  aimuaUy 
by  an  urban  household,  were  0.9  percent 
higher  in  February  than  in  January. 
These  increases  are.  of  course,  reflected 
in  the  final  price  the  consumer  pays.  At 
the  heart  of  the  recent  price  increases 
are  meat  prices.  Between  November  1971 
and  February  1972  the  farmer's  price  for 
beef,  for  example.  Increased  4.8  percent. 

TO  what  is  this  increase  attributable? 
In  the  first  place,  consumer  demand  for 
meat,  especially  beef,  has  risen  steadily. 
With  rising  incomes,  Americans  eat  more 
and  more  beef.  Between  1950  and  1970, 
the  annual  per  capita  consumption  of 
beef  has  clearly  doubled  from  63  to  113 
pounds.  Similarly,  the  cmsumer's  ap- 
parently growing  desire  for  packaged, 
precooked,  and  otJher  convenience  foods 
tends  to  add  to  his  total  food  bill.  In- 
creased demand  adds  to  the  inflationary 
flres.  Superimposed  on  this  increased  de- 
mand for  better  quality  meats  is  a  some- 
what reduced  supply,  m  the  fall  of  1970, 
com  leaf  blight  descended  on  the  corn- 
fields. The  blight  destroyed  15  percwt  of 
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the  anticipated  crop,  shrinking  the  size 
of  the  harvest  and  sending  com  prices 
from  $1.20  a  bushel  to  a  higher  of  $1.59^. 
According  to  D^Muiment  of  Agriculture 
economists  that  change  in  com  prices  set 
off  a  chain  reaction  that  has  only  re- 
cently affected  the  market.  Com  repre- 
sents the  single  largest  source  of  feed 
grain — about  70  percent  of  the  total — 
and  when  its  price  rises  farmers  tend  to 
reduce  the  size  of  their  hog  inventories. 
When  the  reduced  number  of  hogs  reach 
the  market,  not  only  do  pork  prices 
dlmb,  but  the  generally  lower  supply  of 
meat  pushes  beet  prices  upward  as 
weU.  In  late  1970  and  early  1971.  the 
high  price  of  feed  com  encouraged 
farmers  to  cut  back  on  hog  production. 
Pork  prices  which  began  to  inch  up  last 
summer  began  to  soar  late  last  year;  re- 
flecting the  smaller  number  of  hogs  on 
farms.  In  January,  the  number  of  hogs 
slaughtered  slid  a  huge  18  percent  from 
a  year  earlier.  The  same  sort  of  process 
occurred  to  the  beef  supply.  According 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  cattle 
were  kept  in  the  pasture  longer  in  early 
1971  to  avoid  fattening  with  the  higher 
priced  com.  The  result  is  fewer  steers 
coming  to  market. 

Thus,  at  the  farm  level  we  are  experi- 
encing a  somewhat  reduced  supply  and 
an  increaaed  demand.  The  outcome  has 
been  higher  prices  at  the  farm  levd  for 
meats.  However,  while  there  has  been  an 
absolute  increase  In  farm  prices,  the 
overall  trend  in  the  farmers'  share  of 
the  retail  food  dollar  has,  since  1947, 
been  a  declining  one.  During  the  period 
1947-49.  the  farm  portian  averaged  50 
cents;  during  1957-59  it  fell  to  40  cents. 
By  1964,  the  farm  share  had  falloi  to 
37  cents.  The  flgures  for  1969.  1970.  and 
1971  are  41  cents.  39  cents,  and  38  cents 
respectively.  With  respect  to  meats,  the 
farmers'  share  of  the  steadily  increasing 
price  the  ctxisumer  pays  tuas  also  de- 
clined. While  farm  prices  have  increased, 
the  differential  between  the  farm  price 
and  the  retell  price  has  risen  much 
faster. 

Over  the  years  the  retail  price  has  been 
Increasing  because  of  increases  in  costs 
for  labor,  packaging  materials,  transpor- 
tation, corporate  profits,  capital  ooflta, 
and  advertising  and  business  taxes.  Labor 
costs  for  marketing  dmnesUc  farm  food 
products  increased  from  $18.7  billion  in 
1960 — 42.3  percent  of  the  mariceting 
biU— to  $32.0  billion  in  1970—49.7  percent 
of  the  bill.  Price  increases  for  packing 
materials  were  relatively  modest  from 
1960  to  1969.  but  increased  substantially 
from  1969  to  1970.  During  the  decade  of 
the  sixties,  cmiital  costs — depreciation, 
rent,  interest — ^increased  from  $2.8  bll- 
U(m  in  1960  to  $4.9  billion  in  1970;  ad- 
vertising costs  Increased  from  $1.9  bil- 
lion, business  taxes  rose  from  $1.3  bU- 
Uon  to  $2.6  billion. 

However,  it  is  significant  to  note  that 
despite  rising  costs,  profits — before 
taxes — ^that  corporations  derived  from 
mai^eting  food  were  $4.0  billion  in  1970 
compared  with  $2.1  billion  in  1960.  As  a 
percentage  of  total  market  costs,  profits 
increases  from  4.7  percent  in  1960  to  5.8 
percent  in  1970.  The  differential  between 
farm  and  retail  prices  Increased  at  a 
greater  rate  than  did  farm  prices  alone, 
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the  f  amiers  share  of  the  consumers  food 
dcdlar  decreased  and  the  middleman's 
increased. 

The  term  "middleman"  is  a  nebulous 
one.  Detailed  analjrsis  of  the  cost  of  food 
requires  stune  explanation  of  1^10  are 
the  middlemen.  As  meat,  for  example.  Is 
processed  and  readied  for  sale  to  the  con- 
sumer it  passes  through  several  \a,yen  of 
middlemen.  Truckers,  railroads,  auction- 
eers, processors,  and  others  all  Intervene 
before  the  retailer  receives  the  meat.  To 
simplify  the  analysis  I  shall  dasedfy 
middlemen  at  two  levds,  wholesale  and 
retsdl.  Several  layers  of  middlemen  are 
involved  between  the  farmer  and  the 
wholesaler;  and  each  contributes  to  the 
whcdesale  value  of  the  meat.  The  ma- 
jority of  middlemen  fall  into  this  cate- 
gory. Between  the  wholesaler  and  the 
retailer  is  the  trucking  or  railroad  com- 
pany which  transports  the  processed 
meat  to  the  retailer. 

A  useful  tool  with  which  to  examine 
the  middleman's  contribution  to  the  food 
costs  is  the  concept  of  price  spreads.  The 
farm-carcass  spread — ^which  represents 
the  spread  between  the  base  price  at 
farm  level  and  the  wholesale  price — ^Is 
the  difference  between  prices  pcdd  to  the 
farmers  and  the  prices  pcdd  to  meat 
processor.  The  carcass-retail  spread  is 
the  difference  between  the  processors' 
price  and  the  price  paid  by  housewives  at 
the  retail  level.  By  similar  explanation, 
the  farm-retail  spread  is  the  differential 
between  farm  price  and  retail  price.  The 
greater  this  spread,  the  less  is  the  farm- 
ers' share  of  the  consumers'  food  dollar 
spent  In  retail  stores. 

USDA's  Agriculture  Marketing  Service 
has  noted  that  the  margin  between  car- 
cass— ^wholesale — price  and  retail  price 
has  for  choice  beef  advanced  4.2  cents 
per  pound  flrom  January  to  February. 
This  was  a  record  high  33.2  cents  spread, 
as  retail  prices  rose  4.3  cents.  At  the  same 
time,  the  farm  to  carcass  spread  dropped 
eight-tenths  of  1  cent  This  resulted  in 
the  highest  spread  ever  between  farm 
and  retail  prices — at  40.8  cents  per 
pound.  Another  way  to  look  at  this  is  that 
between  January  and  February  the  farm- 
ers' price  for  a  pound  of  beef  rose  nine- 
tenths  of  1  cent,  the  carcass — whole- 
sale— rvalue  of  that  pound  of  beef  rose 
one-tenth  of  1  cent.  Yet.  the  retail  price 
rose  4.3  cents  per  pound,  a  3.9  percent 
Increase.  The  wholesale  price  index  for 
meats,  a  measure  for  wholesale  prices, 
rose  5.3  points  between  January  and  Feb- 
ruary, but  the  Consimier  Price  Index  for 
meats,  which  measures  retail  prices,  rose 
6.4  points. 

Cleariy,  the  largest  boost  in  the  cost  of 
food  and  meats  between  January  and 
February  was  at  the  retail  level.  I  think 
it  is  significant  to  note  that  in  the  wake 
of  a  meeting  with  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Connally  most  major  retail 
food  chains  decided  they  could  reduce 
their  meat  prices.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  over  a  period  of  years  labor  costs, 
transportation  costs.  ci4>ital  costs,  ad- 
vertising costs,  and  business  taxes  have 
risen  for  the  retail  food  chains.  But  these 
expenses  generally  represent  long  term 
costs.  Among  Americans  there  is  a  bur- 
geoning skepticism  ctf  current,  short  term 
retail  pricing  policies,  particularly  In 
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lli^t  of  the  significantly  smaller  price 
increases  at  the  farm  and  wholesale 
levels. 

Having  outlined  the  nature  of  the 
problems  at  the  farm  level  and  the  gen- 
eral trends  in  prices  and  profits  at  the 
wh<desale  and  retail  levels  it  is  necessary 
to  address  ourselves  to  the  issue  of  po- 
tential solutions.  Many  people  have  ad- 
vocated Increasing  the  amoimt  of  im- 
ported meat  as  a  method  of  reducing 
domestic  prices.  This  is.  however,  not  a 
viable  soluticHi.  The  President,  in  accord- 
ance with  his  statutory  authority,  has 
suspended  import  quotas  for  1972.  as  he 
did  in  1971  and  1970.  Except  for  volim- 
tary  restraint  agreements  with  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  the  American  meat 
market  is  essentially  an  open  one  inter- 
nationally. But  the  supply  of  meat  avail- 
able for  Import  is  a  rdatively  fixed  one. 
The  United  States  is  receiving  virtually 
100  percent  of  the  meat  exports  of  Cana- 
da. Panama.  Costa  Rica.  Venezuela,  and 
other  eligible  Central  and  South  Ameri- 
can meat  exporting  nations.  The  only 
possible  expansi(Ki  of  import  supply  in 
sufBcient  quantity  is  from  Australia  and 
New  Zealand.  But  relief  from  this  quar- 
ter is  limited  also.  The  year  1971  was  a 
beul  year  for  Australian  ranches  and 
their  supply  of  beef  is  reduced.  Further, 
Australian  beef  will  not  go  to  slaughter 
imtil  May  or  June  and  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  reach  the  American  market  for 
several  months.  In  addition  to  those  fac- 
tors, the  diversification  campaign  under- 
way in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  dic- 
tates that  before  cui  exporter  can  ship 
meat  to  the  United  States  he  must  also 
ship  a  certain  amount  to  markets  out- 
side the  United  States.  The  effect  of  this 
diversification  marketing  scheme  would 
be  to  prevent  a  significant  increase  in  ex- 
ports to  the  Uhited  States,  even  if  vol- 
imtary  restraint  agreements  were  not  in 
effect.  Thus,  imports  cannot  be  expected 
to  have  a  major  impact  en  domestic  meat 
prices. 

The  solution  must  be  found  at  the 
domestic  level.  I  urge  the  creation  of  a 
Pood  Price  Advisory  Board  as  another 
arm  of  the  Price  Commission.  This  Board 
should  be  composed  of  leading  experts 
In  the  field  of  agricultural  economics 
and  should  have  representatives  from  the 
farm,  wholesale,  and  retail  sectors.  Addi- 
tionally, the  voice  of  the  constmier.  the 
person  who  frequently  feels  powerless 
to  effect  the  trend  of  food  prices,  but 
who,  nevertheless,  bears  the  bnmt  of  the 
burden,  must  be  heard  mi  the  Advisory 
Board.  It  will  be  the  purpose  of  the  Board 
to  mcoiitor  actual  food  prices  and  to 
study  potential  trends  in  those  prices. 
Should  the  monitoring  activities  of  the 
Board  reveal  significant  price  increases 
which  do  not  respond  to  persuasive  or 
other  voluntary  control  methods  I  be- 
lieve the  Price  Commission  should  take 
action  immediately  to  institute  com- 
modity price  controls  by  product  group. 
Prices  at  the  farm  level  should  be  deter- 
mined by  the  forces  of  supply  and  de- 
mand, as  dictated  by  the  consumer. 
Above  the  farm  level,  the  Price  Commis- 
sion should  establish,  through  the  Food 
Price  Advisory  Board,  acceptable  and 
realistic  margins  of  profit  for  wholesal- 
ers and  retailers.  Prices  should  be  al- 
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lowed  to  fluctuate  only  to  reflect  increas^ 
in  cost  within  the  food  Industry  and  ii  - 
creasing  costs  allowed  by  the  Price  Con  - 
mission  and  Pay  Board  in  their  secto:  s 
which  impinge  up<m  the  food  industr  r. 
However,  it  is  important  that  this  syi  - 
tern  of  controls  be  structured  so  thi  ^t 
it  woiild  not  take  on  any  aspects  of  n  - 
tionlng.  If  the  President's  Economic  St)  - 
bilization  Program  Is  to  be  successfil, 
stringent  control  of  food  prices,  partic4- 
larly  meat  prices,  may  be  required. 


THE  WRONGS  AND  RIGHTS  OP 

SPRINO 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OP  ILLIMOX8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  20,  1972 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Ml, 
Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord  i 
include  two  articles  which  appeared  iq 
the  April  20  morning  papers.  The  first 
from  the  Washington  Post,  is  headlined 
"Tear  Gas  Chases  Students  Off  Rte.  1, 
and  the  second,  from  the  New  York 
Times,  is  headlined,  "College  Students 
Aid  Slum  Cleanup."  The  articles  follow 

IFTGin  the  Wuhlngton  Post.  Apr.  20, 1973] 

TBA«  Oas  Chases  Stttoents  Orw  Rtx.  1 

About  260  University  of  Maryland  studenU 
blocked   U.S.   Rte.    1    on   the   College    Park 
campus  briefly  last  nlgbt  before  being  dls 
persed  by  tear  gas  canisters  launcbed   by 
state  police. 

Earlier,  crowds  of  students  had  pelted  the 
Air  Force  ROTC  armory  and  the  main  cam 
pus  administration  building  with  stones  and 
set  niunerous  trash  fires.  Some  burning  trasn 
was  thrown  through  broken  windows  of  ttai 
armory  and  ignited  flree  Inside,  which  wen 
quickly  extinguished. 

Early  today,  university  officials  reporte< 
that  there  had  been  "three  or  four"  arrest 
and  that  one  Maryland  State  trooper  ha( 
suffered  a  broken  wrist  when  he  was  hit  b^ 
a  brick. 

Last  night's  Incidents  marked  the  thin 
day  of  demonstrations  triggered  by  the  es< 
calated  bombing  at  North  Vietnam.  It 
the  second  day  In  a  row  that  students  hi 
blocked  Rte.  1,  a  haavUy-used  artery  througl 
the  campus.  The  highway  also  was  blocki 
during  spring  antiwar  demonstratloos 
1970  and  '71. 

About  700  students  marched  on  the  R04p 
armory  last  night  foUowing  a  rock  'n'  n  U 
concert  by  Commander  Cody  and  his  Lo  it 
Planet  Airmen  and  other  groups  at  Ritch  • 
Coliseum,  which  is  near  the  armory  on  Rte.  1. 
Leafleta  advertlBlng  the  march  were  drci- 
lated  during  the  concert,  which  was  attend<  d 
by  about  3,000  students. 

At  one  point,  someone  burned  a  U.S.  fli  g 
and  threw  it  into  the  armory. 

The  crowd  then  proceeded  to  the  adminli  i- 
tratlon  building  and  threw  rocks  at  it.  Tl  e 
students  fled  at  the  approach  of  a  sta  e 
police  Jeep  equipped  with  a  tear  gas  cannc  a 
but  other  students  regrouped  to  gather  ca 
Rte.  1  and  block  traflle. 

Tliey  disperaed  when  about  100  stale 
troopers  advanced  behind  a  barrage  of  tei  r 
gas.  Early  today  police  were  stUl  chasli  g 
groups  of  students  and  firing  tear  gas  in  U  e 
Rte.  1  area. 

Yesterday  afternoon.  Charles  E.  Blsho|>, 
chancellor  of  the  University's  College  Pare 
campus,  urged  a  group  of  about  800  student  i 
who  crowded  around  the  admlnlstratla  i 
building's  steps  not  to  disrupt  traflle  on  KU . 
1.  He  declared  that  "the  university  neither 
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owns  nor  controls  Rte.  1"  and  that  the  state 
of  Maryland,  which  does,  intends  to  keep 
It  open. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  30,  1973] 
CoLixoK  Studxnts  Am  Blum  Cixanttp 
Baltimore. — The  Fairfield  slum  In  south 
Baltimore  is  a  long  way  and  a  lot  different 
from  sunny  Florida  beaches,  but  a  small 
group  of  Arkansas  ocdlege  students  q>ent 
their  vacation  to  help  clean  it  up. 

Instead  of  languishing  in  the  surf  as  many 
young  people  traditionally  do  during  spring 
vacation,  these  students  dug  out  collapsed 
septic  tanks  and  tore  down  rotting  outhouses 
In  the  heavily  Industrial  section. 

The  students  are  members  of  the  Baptist 
Student  Union,  which  has  sent  workers  in 
past  vacations  to  Indian  reservations,  in  the 
Southwest,  to  harvest  peas  with  the  migrant 
workers  In  Utah  and  Oregon,  to  pick  cotton 
and  chop  sugar  beets. 

RESPOND   TO   PLEA 

They  came  to  Fairfield  in  response  to  a 
plea  from  the  Fairfield  Improvement  Associa- 
tion that  was  passed  along  to  them  by  a 
Baptist  minister  In  Annapolis. 

"fi^an,  you  should  see  the  garbage  here," 
one  of  the  33  students  said. 

"There's  tons  of  it." 

"What  we're  performing  here  is  a  symbolic 
gesture,  acting  out  the  basic  Christian  con- 
cern to  make  the  world  a  better  place,"  says 
Jesse  Cowling,  the  Baptist  minister  at  South- 
ern State  College  in  Magnolia,  Ark.,  the  proj- 
ect's leader. 

"We're  only  scratching  the  surface  here. 
We  know  It.  But  the  action  Is  more  impor- 
tant than  the  accomplishment." 

The  students,  black  and  white,  paid  their 
own  bus  fare  to  BaltlnuMPe  and,  where  neces- 
sary, paid  for  materials  used  in  repairs. 
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THE  WAY  THINGS  USED  TO  BE 


HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

or  WISOOMSIM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  20.  1972 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  few 
times  in  the  history  of  this  country  has 
the  average  American  citizen  beesi  so 
shockingly  aware  of  the  lack  of  quality 
in  the  goods  and  services  that  he  pur- 
chases. Terms,  such  as  "consumer  af- 
fairs," "consiuner  power,"  and  "con- 
sumer protection"  are  household-variety 
words.  And,  I  believe  that  businessmen 
in  this  land  can  only  express  embarrass- 
ment with  the  fact  that  there  is  a  ne«d 
for  terms  and  phrases,  such  as  these.  A 
man  finds  himself  in  a  state  of  utter 
shock  and  hopeless  dismay  when  he  finds 
that  a  product,  which  he  purchased  with 
all-too-few  dimes,  is  only  a  waste  of 
those  dimes.  This  situation  can  only  be 
a  moral,  if  not  a  legal  disgrace  to  the 
manufacturer  Involved. 

In  the  past  years,  I  have  seen  many  a 
letter  from  a  constituent  complaining 
about  the  quality,  or  lack  of  it,  in  the 
manufactured  item  purchased.  However, 
recently,  my  dear  friend.  Prof.  J.  T.  Sal- 
ter, wrote  to  me,  telling  the  story  of  a 
Hamilton  watch,  which  he  purchased  in 
the  early  thirties.  His  letter  reads: 

In  the  early  thirties,  when  I  tau^t  at  the 
University  of  Wlaoonaln,  in  lladlson,  I 
bought  a  900  HamUton  wrtot  watch,  that  X 
won  for  more  than  tblrty-flT*  yean,  then  It 
■topped  and  I  could  not  get  It  started  again. 
I  took  It  to  my  moat  depMMUble  wateh  re- 
pair mui.  ami  ha  emnliMd  it  and  told  ma. 
"tlila  watob  deeervea  a  long,  long  reat." 


So,  I  put  It  in  my  locked  file,  and  thought 
no  more  about  it.  In  1068  I  had  to  retire  be- 
cause of  age.  My  wife  and  I  bad  moved  back 
to  our  college  town,  and  one  day  I  found  the 
HamUton  again,  so  I  took  it  to  Mr.  Roger 
Herrlck,  here  m  Oberlln.  He  sent  it  to  the 
Hamilton  Company  In  Lancaster,  Penoayl- 
vanla,  and  now  today,  on  the  22nd  of  Febru- 
ary, I  have  what  looks  like  and  keeps  time 
like,  a  new  wrist  watch.  My  bill  was  Just 
933.46.  I  think  it  is  wondeilul,  and  I  say 
again,  if  you  have  a  difficult  problem  that  In- 
vcdves  a  watch,  take  It  to  Mr.  Roger  Herrlck. 
of  Herrlck's  Jewelry. 

Or,  if  it  Is  in  the  field  of  politics,  ask  the 
Etonorable  Alvin  E.  O'Konski  to  help  you. 
Sincerely, 

J.  T.  Saltd. 

As  you  see,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of 
initial  sound  quality  and  because  of  fine 
skills  possessed  by  the  current  labor 
force,  the  watch  is,  again,  working. 
Might  I  suggest  that  this  letter  tells  us 
about  "the  way  things  used  to  be."  In 
good  conscience,  I  must  declare  all  ef- 
forts toward  the  advancement  of  prog- 
ress. However,  if  progress  dictates  that 
the  American  public  must  waste  hard- 
earned  dollars,  perhaps  "the  way  things 
used  to  be"  was  best. 


HEROIN  MAINTENANCE?  A  LOOK 
AT  REALITY  SHOWS  NO  MIRACLE 
SOLUTIONS  TO  DRUG  ADDICTION 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF   NEW   TORK 
IN   THE   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Aprti  20.  1972 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
Americans  are  deceiving  themselves  into 
thinking  that  heroin  maintenance — ^the 
free  distribution  of  this  deadly  drug — 
will  be  the  miraculous  solution  to  the 
higli  crime  rate  in  oiu-  Nation.  They  claim 
that  it  is  better  to  keep  the  addict  con- 
tinually drugged  than  to  deal  with  the 
fundamental  problems  of  our  society  that 
make  heroin  addiction  an  acceptable 
means  of  escape  for  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  our  young  people. 

There  Is  no  cure-all  for  the  illness 
which  is  sweeping  the  United  States.  In- 
stead, we  find  ourselves  faced  with  the 
very  real  possibility  of  being  sidetracked 
in  efforts  to  rehabilitate  the  addict. 

Stewart  Alsop  recently  wrote  a  hard- 
hitting article  on  the  fol^  of  instituting  a 
heroin  maintenance  program  in  the 
United  States  at  this  time.  I  am  pleased 
to  share  it  with  my  colleagues: 
To  Save  Ottr  CrriES 
( By  Stewart  Alsop ) 

WAaHDiOTOH. — Sometimes  it  Is  sensible  to 
test  a  theory  against  the  realities.  The  theory 
that  the  way  to  break  the  heroin  epidemic 
is  to  give  addicts  contrtdled  doaea  of  heroin 
was  recently  tested  by  this  reporter  against 
the  realities  at  heroin  addiction,  aa  experi- 
enced by  three  addicts.  The  theory  emerged 
badly  shaken. 

The  three  addicts  had  been  recruited  by 
Dr.  Robert  DuPont,  the  impressive  young 
director  of  Waahlngton's  Narcotics  Treat- 
ment Administration,  for  an  intenrlew  in  one 
of  the  NTA's  methadone  treatment  centers. 
Askad  why  tbey  bad  ehoaen  to  get  methadone 
treatment,  one  of  them,  the  oldest,  a  burly 
man  with  a  baard  nld  sadly:  "A  man  geta 
to  be  too  <Md  and  too  feeble  to  htistle." 
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Hustling,  a  second  addict  explained,  is  "the 
hardest  work  there  U."  To  get  hU  four  daUy 
fixes,  plus  a  "wake-up  fix"  for  the  next  day, 
an  addict  miist  hustle — shoplifting,  purse- 
snatching,  pimping,  pushing  dope— upwards 
of  twelve  hours  a  day,  365  days  a  year.  A 
plctiure  emerged  of  a  nightmare  existence, 
relieved  by  an  occasional  blissful  high,  but 
always  hours  away  from  the  horrors  of  with- 
drawal. 

AMAZEMENT 

Asked  what  they  thought  about  the  Idea 
of  maintaining  addicts  on  heroin,  the  three 
addicts  registered  amazement,  followed  by 
amusement.  "Qlve  heroin  to  Junkies  for 
free?"  said  the  man  with  the  beard,  incredu- 
lously. "Man,  you  must  be  crazy.  A  man's 
on  heroin,  he  wants  Just  one  thing — more 
heroin."  Then  he  suddently  laughed  a  large, 
gurgling  laugh. 

The  second  addict  joined  In  the  laughter. 
"Man,  you  want  to  see  the  12-year-olds  lined 
up  at  the  schools  for  their  free  shots?"  The 
third  addict,  a  sad-faced  man  in  a  black 
velvet  cap,  shook  his  head,  and  said  seri- 
ously: "If  a  man  cant  make  It  on  meth, 
that  man's  just  not  going  to  make  it  at  all." 

The  theory  that  heroin  maintenance  Is 
essential  to  control  the  heroln-crlme  epi- 
demic Is  held  by  some  wise  and  knowledge- 
able people.  Including  the  members  of  a 
blue-ribbon  committee  of  the  American  Bar 
Association.  The  purpose  would  be  to  break 
the  heroin  black  market,  and  at  the  same 
time  free  the  addict  of  the  desperate  need 
to  steal  to  support  his  habit.  Addiction  ac- 
counts for  between  50  per  cent  and  80  per 
cent  of  the  crimes  that  are  making  our  cities 
unlivable. 

This  theory  sounds  plausible.  But  those 
who  are  in  the  day-to-day  business  of  bat- 
tling heroin  addiction,  Uke  Dr.  DuPont  and 
his  c^posite  number  in  New  YotK  Dr.  Robert 
Newman,  are  dubious  for  essentially  the 
same  reasons  given  by  the  three  heroin  ad- 
dicts. A  heroin  addict  is  Insatiable.  Thus 
after  the  addict  got  his  maintenance  dose 
in  a  clinic,  he'd  be  right  back  "on  the  hustle" 
looking  for  "one  thing — more  heroin"  from 
the  pushers. 

"If  you  want  to  eliminate  the  pusher,"  says 
Newman,  "you've  got  to  compete  with  him. 
That  meana  giving  every  addict  all  the  heroin 
he  wants.  Are  you  really  going  to  give  a  14- 
year-old  kid  as  much  heroin  as  he  wants?  Of 
course  not." 

MAKING   IT 

Moreover,  a  lot  of  addicts  can  "make  it 
on  meth,"  and  large  numbers  of  them  are 
doing  just  that,  in  both  New  York  and  Wash- 
ington. Most  of  them  are  vol\inteers  who 
de^>erately  want  to  escape  the  nightmare 
world  of  the  hustle.  Very  few  addicts  can 
escape  that  world  through  abstinence.  For 
the  vast  majority,  methadone  Is  the  only 
way  out. 

Methadone,  both  DuPont  and  Newman 
emphasize.  Is  a  dangerous  addictive  drug. 
But  It  differs  from  heroin  in  one  vital  way. 
After  a  certain  dosage  level  is  reached,  the 
craving  for  heroin  Is  blocked,  and  there  is 
no  craving  for  more  methadone.  Addicts  on 
methadone  sweat  a  lot,  and  some  have  trou- 
ble with  constipation.  But  they  can  hold  a 
Job  and  Uve  like  normal  human  beings. 

Both  DuPont  and  Newman  are  passionately 
convinced  that  methadone  treatment  on  a 
large  enough  scale,  combmed  with  maximum 
police  pressure  on  the  major  drug  traffickers, 
can  control,  and  perhaps  even  end,  the 
heroin-crime  cycle.  This  Is  not  theory.  It  is 
already  beginning  to  be  done,  in  both  New 
Tork  and  Washington. 

Police  pressure  is  essential  to  keep  the 
•treeta  txom  being  flooded  with  easy-to-get 
heroin.  Within  recent  weeks  the  Washing- 
ton polloe  have  arrested  several  major  heroin 
dealers.  Aa  a  rendt,  heroin  here  has  beoome 
•oaroer  and  more  •xpenstve.  As  a  further 
rwoK,  tha  numbar  of  paople  seeking  metha- 
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done  treatment  at  the  NTA  clinics  has 
climbed  from  less  than  160  to  more  than 
200  a  week.  Since  the  WaatUngton  and  New 
York  methadone  programs  got  under  way  re- 
cently, crime  has  drcH>ped  by  6  per  cent  In 
Washington,  and  the  drug-related  crlmee 
of  larcency  and  breaking  and  entering  have 
also  dropped  in  New  York. 

But  so  far  only  the  surface  has  been 
scratched.  There  has  been  enough  money  (Mily 
for  surface  scratching.  In  WaiAilngton,  It 
costs  about  $2,000  per  year  to  maintain  one 
addict  on  methadone.  Dr.  DuPont  is  sure 
that  the  heroin-crime  cycle  In  Wellington 
could  be  Just  about  broken  within  a  year  or 
two  by  enlisting  two-thirds  or  more  of  Wash- 
ington's 20,000  addicts  in  the  methadone  pro- 
gram. 

But  this  would  cost  upwards  of  $30  mU- 
Uon,  and  there  Is  currently  only  aroimd  $6 
million  available.  The  NTA  admission  cen- 
ter may  soon  have  to  close  its  doors  at  least 
temporarily,  for  lack  of  money — already,  the 
admission  center  often  has  to  (dose  early  in 
the  afternoon.  If  the  admission  center  closes, 
that  would  mean  sending  200  desperate  hu- 
man beings  per  day  back  into  the  criminal 
life  of  the  hustle. 

VOLTTNTEERS 

The  situation  Is  worse  In  New  York.  There 
are  5,000  addicts  under  methadone  treatment 
there,  and  8,000  on  the  waiting  list.  These 
desperate  people  must  "make  it  on  the  street" 
for  three  to  nine  months.  Dr.  Newman  be- 
lieves that  If  adequate  money  and  facili- 
ties were  made  available  at  least  50,000  ad- 
dicts would  volunteer  for  treatment,  and 
maybe  many  more. 

The  conclusion  seems  unmistakable.  Heroin 
maintenance  is  at  best  a  last  desperate  re- 
sort, for  hard-core  addicts.  The  first  thing 
to  do  Is  to  test  whether  the  heroln-crlme 
cyde  can  be  broken,  and  our  cities  saved, 
by  a  federally  financed  methadone-mainte- 
nance  program  for  the  nation's  half  mlUion 
addicts.  At  $2,000  a  head,  the  program  might 
cost  $1  billion — about  the  price  of  an  aircraft 
carrier.  Our  cities  are  worth  a  lot  more  than 
that.  But  distributing  a  dangerous  addictlTa 
(fcrug,  moetly  in  the  black  ghettos.  Is  a  touchy 
bustnees  politically,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  any  major  politician  will  have  the 
guts  to  propose  such  a  program,  especially 
In  an  election  year. 
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Whereas,  the  dramatic  growth  of  the  econ- 
omy of  the  nation  has  created  an  unprece- 
dented demand  for  protection  from  serious 
financial  loes  in  accidents  arising  from  the 
yy|;«^">^ing  use  of  motor  vehicles,  and 

Whereas,  the  present  system  of  autcmobUe 
liabiUty  Incurance  has  created  a  dependency 
on  the  courts,  a  delay  in  the  prompt  settle- 
ment of  claims  and  a  possibility  of  serious 
financial  hardships  for  those  involved  in  au- 
tomobUe  accidents,  and 

Whereas,  a  new  concept  of  insiirance  has 
been  advocated  in  some  states  which  Is 
known  as  "no-fatilt"  or  "first  party"  insur- 
ance which  holds  promise  of  clearing  court 
calendars,  speeding  claims  settlements  and 
perhaps  lowering  premiums  through   more 

effective  handling  of  msurance  dauns, 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  City 
CX>uncU  of  the  City  of  Cordova,  Alaska,  that 
the  State  and  Federal  Oovemment  be  re- 
quested to  initiate  legislation  which  would 
promote  this  new  system  of  automobile  in- 
surance, and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  State  and 
Federal  Government  are  also  requested  to 
investigate  the  current  programs  In  effect  in 
other  States  and  to  provide  an  interim  re- 
port to  the  citizens  of  Alaska  on  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  these  existing  programs. 

Passed  and  approved  by  the  City  OouncU 
Of  the  City  of  Ck>rdova,  Alaska  this  20tb  day 
<^  March  1972. 

James  A.  Poor,  Mayor. 
Donna  M.  Sbxlzt, 

City  Clerk. 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

of  «t.»bka 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  20,  1972 

Mi.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
ceived from  the  city  coimcil  of  the  city 
of  Cordova,  Alaska,  a  resolution  request- 
ing that  the  State  and  Federal  Govern- 
ment initiate  legislation  which  would 
promote  "no-fault"  insurance.  Because 
the  dramatic  growth  of  the  economy  of 
the  Nation  has  created  an  unprecedented 
dwnio^d  for  protection  from  serious  fi- 
nancial loss  in  acddents  arising  from  the 
expanding  use  of  motor  vdiicles  this  new 
concept  of  insurance  very  well  could  be 
the  much-needed  solution.  I  am.  there- 
fore, inserting  into  the  record  for  my 
colleagues'  attention  a  copy  of  this 
resolution: 

Cirr  or  Coroova,  Alaska — ^Resoltition 
N0.73-S 

Wharaaa.  the  American  Insurance  Industry 
haa  bean  a  vital  factor  In  tha  overall  de- 
veto|«Mnt  ot  the  basic  conoept  of  automo- 
bll*  liability  Inniranoa.  and 
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HON.  JAMES  V.  STANTON 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  AprU  20.  1972 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  had  the  privilege  this  momi^  of 
testifying  before  the  City  Council  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  governmental  tool- 
ing up  in  that  city  for  the  handling  of 
Inderal  crlmefighting  funds.  The  state- 
ment I  read  to  the  council  is  self-explan- 
atory, and  I  Miter  it  in  the  Record  for 
the  information  of  my  colleagues  here. 
I  am  submitting  also  an  article  by  David 
O.  Molyneaux  that  appeared  on  this  sub- 
ject In  the  April  18,  1972,  issue  of  the 
Plain  Dealer  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The 
insertions  follow: 
Statement  or  Congressman  Jamxs  V.Stan- 

TON    BxrOEB    THE    LSGISLAnON    AND    PUBUC 

Satett  CoMMirmts  or  the  Cleveland  Crrr 

CotmcxL.  AnuL  30,  1973 

Members  of  the  City  OouncU,  I  am  pleased 
to  have  this  <q»portunity  to  review  with  you 
my  Emergency  Crime  Control  Act,  which  haa 
Important  impUcaUons  for  Cleveland.  TlM 
legislation  was  introduced  on  November  leth. 
It  h"  been  assigned  the  number  H.R.  11813 
and  referred  to  the  House  Judiciary  Oom- 
mittee,  one  of  whoee  members.  Congress- 
man Selberllng  of  Akron,  is  my  principal  co- 
sponsor.  More  than  26  other  Congressmen 
have  slnoe  added  their  names  to  the  bill. 
lnflu'1«"g  Congressman  Vanlk  of  Cleveland 
and  the  large  and  highly  effective  Congres- 
sional IMegatlcm  from  Chicago.  The  U.8. 
Conference  of  Mayors  has  endorsed  the  bUl 
In  principle  and  is  helping  to  lobby  for  It. 
I  was  informed  reoenUy  by  Chairman  C^er 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  that  the  Emer- 
gency Crime  Control  Act  has  been  jumped 
ahead  of  others  for  priority  treatment,  and 
that  hearings  will  be  scheduled  soon. 
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I  want  to  be  candid  with  you.  I  am  ^ot 
now  predicting  passage  of  my  legislation.  I  m~ 
ing  legislators  yourselves,  you  know  that  it 
would  be  folly  for  me  to  do  so  at  this  stig* 
of  the  game.  But  I  do  want  to  say  to  you 
in  all  sincerity  that  I  believe — for  reast  ns 
I  will  list  for  you  shortly — that  whether  or 
not  the  legislation  is  adopted  In  toto,  the 
principles  and  philosophy  It  espouses  ixe 
likely  to  be  approved  by  Congress  in  one  form 
or  another,  and  the  essence  of  the  bill  vnll 
be  adopted  as  national  policy.  For  that  rea- 
son, I  respectfully  submit  that  It  behooi  n 
this  council — which  has  the  responsibility 
for  concurring  or  not  concurring  with  cer- 
tain federal  programs  affecting  the  city—  to 
become  familiar  with  the  broad  outlines  of 
the  legislation.  Becatue  the  Nixon  Admla- 
Istratlon  has  failed  to  make  the  streets  at  Xe 
for  our  citizens,  Congrress  Is  taking  the  Inlt  a- 
tlve  on  this  Issue.  Momentum  for  reform  Is 
building  up  on  Capitol  HUl.  I'm  sure  tt  at 
this  doesnt  surprise  you.  You  are  closer  to 
the  situation  In  Cleveland  than  I  and  iiy 
colleagues  are.  Tou  have  seen  the  FBI  si  i- 
tlstlcs.  There  were  307  forcible  rapes  n 
Cleveland  In  1970.  and  428  In  1971— a  39.4  ^ 
Increase.  There  were  6,476  robberies  In  Clev  i- 
land  In  1970,  and  6.987  In  1971— a  9.4%  li  - 
crease.  There  were  1,909  aggravated  assaulis 
In  Cleveland  in  1970  and  3.004  In  1971 — a  S< ;, 
Increase.  There  were  371  homicides  In  Clevi- 
land  tn  1970  and  370  In  1971.  Hardly  ai 
Improvement! 

The  trend  toward  Increasing  crime  In  urba  i 
areas  has,  of  course,  been  with  us  for  son  b 
time.  In  an  attempt  to  reverse  this  tren(  I, 
President  Johnson  In  1968  proposed  the  On  - 
nlbus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Ac ;, 
setting  up  the  U.S.  Law  Enforcement  Ai  - 
Blstance  Administration  (LEAA)  of  the  D<  - 
partment  of  Justice.  Mr.  Johnson's  bill  wi  s 
drastically  altered  In  the  legislative  proces  i. 
His  plan  was  to  have  LEAA  grant  funds  dlj  - 
trlbuted  directly  to  the  cities  on  a 
proJect-by-proJect  basis.  That  Is.  a  poll  e 
department  would  apply  for  help  In,  sa  r, 
expanding  Its  conununlcatlona  system,  ai  d 
a  probation  department  would,  say,  con  le 
up  with  a  proposal  for  Improving  Its  ov  n 
program.  Separate  applications  would  1  le 
filed,  and  they  would  be  considered  separate  [y 
and  funded  separately. 

But  the  bill  that  emerged — with  the  sup- 
port of  then-Presidential  candidate  Richard 
Nixon — ^revised  this  plan.  Under  the  leglsU- 
tlon  that  now  exists,  most  of  the  funds  lo 
not  go  directly  to  the  cities.  Instead,  each  of 
the  50  States  gets  a  huge  block  grant  fr<  m 
the  Justice  Department.  And  the  cities  n(  iw 
apply  to  the  States — rather  than  to  Was  i- 
Ington — for  funds  for  separate  projects.  T  le 
States,  In  turn,  subdivided  themselves  Id  to 
regions,  adding  a  new  bureaucratic  layer  to 
the  processing  of  funds.  So  Cleveland  fou;  id 
Itself  In  a  situation  where  funds  went,  fir  t, 
from  Washington  to  Columbus;  second,  fro  m 
Columbus  to  NOACA,  the  seven  county  rs- 
glonal  unit  In  Northeast  Ohio;  and,  finally, 
from  NOACA  to  the  city. 

Similar  arrangements  became  comm(  n 
around  the  country.  As  a  result,  too  much  )f 
the  Federal  Safe  Streets  money  was  divert  d 
to  rural  areas  with  no  great  need  for  It.  ai  d 
a  good  part  of  the  funds  ticketed  for  tt  e 
urban  areas  got  stopi>ed  up  In  bureaucrat  c 
bottlenecks  and  to  this  day  hasn't  reachcil 
the  cities.  As  I  pointed  out  on  the  fioor  ( f 
Congress  on  November  10.  a  study  by  the  U.I  I. 
Comptroller  General  showed  that  when  Asa  il 
year  1971  ended  last  June  30.  92.1%  of  t^  e 
money  appropriated  for  that  year  was  still 
being  held  in  the  state  capitals — laying  thei  e 
Idle — and  more  than  50%  of  the  money  froi  a 
the  year  before  still  had  not  been  spen ;, 
either. 

I  would  like  to  show  you  this  scroll  I  ol  - 
talned  from  officials  In  New  Tork  City.  Th  s 
Is  what  the  bureaucrats  call  a  "flow  chart '. 
It  shows  all  the  different  offices  where  appl  - 
cations  have  to  be  processed — ^In  this  cast. 
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more  than  200 — before  the  money  appro- 
priated by  Congreos  to  fight  crime  Is  actually 
put  to  work  on  the  streets.  As  you  can  see.  It 
Is  not  money  that  flows.  What  does  flow  Is 
paper,  paper  and  more  paper.  And  mean- 
while, the  crime  rate  keeps  rising,  and  our 
people  become  more  and  more  fearful  of 
venturing  outside  of  their  homes.  Decay  Is 
hastened  In  downtown  Cleveland.  Confidence 
in  the  ability  of  government  to  cope  with 
problems  Is  eroded.  And,  to  make  matters 
worse,  the  people  don't  know  whom  to 
blame — the  LEAA  in  Washington,  the  admin- 
istration In  the  sute  capital,  the  seven- 
county  region  or  their  own  municipal 
authorities.  There  Is  no  focus  of 
responsibility. 

As  a  member  of  this  Council,  I  had  to  live 
with  this  problem — as  you  must  do  now.  I 
resolved  that  I  would  try  to  do  something 
about  it  when  I  got  to  Washington,  and  the 
result  after  months  of  research  and  studies 
Is  my  Emergency  Crime  Control  Act. 

My  bill  proposes  an  entirely  new  strategy 
for  fighting  crime  with  federal  aaslstaMce.  It 
differs  both  with  the  original  version  of  the 
Safe  Streets  Act  proposed  by  President  John- 
son, and  the  final  version  that  was  backed  by 
President  Nixon.  It  is  baaed  on  the  revenue 
sharing  concept. 

The  Act  reduces  control  by  the  States  of 
metropolitan  crlmeflghting  programs.  One 
section  of  the  bill  requires  the  SUtes  to 
relay  money  directly  and  speedily  to  the 
metropolitan  areas,  acting  as  a  mere  conduit 
of  federal  funds.  The  sum  of  money  each 
large  urban  area  would  get — automatically— 
would  be  a  predictable  sum.  making  it  possi- 
ble for  the  city  to  budget  IntelligenUy  and 
effectively.  Politics  would  be  ruled  out  as  a 
factor.  The  sum  woiUd  be  based  on  a  formula 
taking  into  account  the  city's  population, 
with  weighting  for  its  crime  rate.  A  second 
section  of  the  bill  would  have  federal  money 
going  directly  from  Washington  to  the  66 
largest  cities  In  a  three-year  "Special  Impact" 
program.  From  the  two  sections  of  the  bUl, 
Greater  Cleveland  would  realize  at  least  936 
million  over  a  three-year  period.  All  this 
would  be  within  the  existing  financial  au- 
thorization of  the  Federal  Safe  Streets  pro- 
gram. No  new  money  would  be  needed. 
EssentlaUy,  there  would  be  a  redistribution 
of  money  from  rural  areas,  where  there  is 
little  crime,  to  urban  areas,  where  there  is 
too  much  crime. 

The  key  provision — the  Innovative  part — 
of  my  bill,  however,  is  its  revenue  sharing 
feature.  The  money  would  arrive  In  the  urban 
areas  not  in  a  trickle,  on  a  proJect-by-project 
basis,  but  rather  quickly  in  a  large  lump 
sum — or,  as  the  bureaucrats  say.  In  the  form 
of  a  block  grant.  Local  authorities  would 
have  full  control  over  how  this  money  is 
spent.  It  would  be  budgeted  as  needed,  ac- 
cording to  needs  perceived  and  priorities  set 
by  local  officials,  who  know  their  communi- 
ties best  because  they  are  closer  to  It.  There 
would  be  no  dictation  from  Washington, 
Columbus  or  a  regional  entity.  The  advan- 
tages that  would  accrue  would  be  not  only 
flexibility  In  the  handling  of  the  money,  and 
focusing  responsibility  for  it.  but  also  slash- 
ing of  red  tape.  There  would  be  no  need  for 
Mparate  applications  for  each  project,  and 
for  interminable  reviews  at  every  level  of 
government.  Money  would  flow  Instead  of 
paper.  The  funds  Intended  by  Congress  to  be 
spent  on  the  streets  would  reach  the  streets 
without  delay. 

The  Emergency  Crime  Control  Act  sets 
only  two  conditions  for  receipt  of  block 
grants  by  the  high  crime  tirban  areas — and 
here  we  come  to  the  heart  of  the  bill.  One 
requirement  Is  that  public  officials  repre- 
senting all  parts  of  the  criminal  Justice  sys- 
tem would  have  to  Join  together  to  form  a 
"Criminal  Justice  Coordinating  Council". 
The  second  requirement  Is  that  this  council 
would  have  to  notify  Columbus  and  Wash- 
ington that  It  had  come  into  exiatenoe,  and 
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that  a  comprehensive  plan  for  spending  the 
au>ney  is  being  filed.  However,  approval  of 
the  plan  by  outside  authorities  would  not  be 
required.  The  money  would  start  flowing  as 
soon  as  the  Coordinating  Council  submits  the 
plan,  and  as  soon  as  the  Council  furnisbea 
the  funding  authorities  with  Its  mailing 
address. 

I  believe  that  the  need  for  a  Coordinating 
Council  is  self-evident.  The  police  depart- 
ments are  important  in  the  fight  against 
crime,  but  equally  important  are  the  courts 
and  the  correctional  facilities.  What  good  Is 
It  If  the  police  arrest  a  suspect  who,  because 
of  a  clogged  court  docket,  Is  then  set  free 
to  await  trial  and.  in  the  meantime,  given 
opportunity  to  commit  more  crimes?  What 
good  is  It  if  a  Juvenile  Is  apprehended  and 
sent  to  the  Juvenile  Detention  Home  but, 
because  of  conditions  there,  emerges  a  more 
dangerous  person  than  when  he  entered? 
The  simple  fact  Is  that  the  city,  in  the  main, 
controls  only  the  police  force,  but  the  county 
operates  the  courts  and  some  of  the  correc- 
tional InBtltutions.  City  taxpayers.  In  fact, 
are  heavy  users  of  county  services,  and  city 
taxpayers  are  the  principal  financial  sup- 
porters of  the  county  government.  They 
should  get  their  money's  worth.  The  county, 
after  all,  exists  not  for  its  own  sake,  but 
to  serve  city  and  suburban  residents. 

For  all  these  reasons,  it  Is  important  that 
crime-fighting  funds  be  spent  in  a  coordi- 
nated, balanced  manner.  In  fact,  I  regard 
this  as  so  Important  that  my  bill  contains 
stUl  another  key  provision.  This  section  with- 
holds all  federal  crimefightlng  money  from 
high  crime  urban  areas  until  a  "Criminal 
Justice  Coordinating  Council"  is  organized. 
The  bill  makes  no  attempt  to  dictate  who 
should  sit  on  the  Council  as  representatives 
of  the  city,  county  and  suburbs.  This  Is  left 
to  local  discretion  in  each  area.  But  not  a 
single  penny  becomes  available  to  the  metro- 
politan area  unless  there  Is  a  Coordinating 
Council  m  existence  to  handle  and  spend  the 
money. 

Now,  having  given  you  a  perspective  on 
the  broad  outlines  of  my  Emergency  Crime 
Control  Act,  I  would  like  to  fit  into  It  two 
other  developments.  And  in  this  section  of 
my  presenution,  I  bring  you  the  highest 
praise — not  only  from  myaelf,  but  also  from 
those  in  the  know  in  Washington — for  your 
two  top  public  officials.  One  is  Mayor  Perk. 
The  second  Is  Governor  Ollllgan. 

Governor  Ollllgan  Is  in  the  process  Of 
scrapping  Ohio's  old  system  for  distributing 
Safe  Streets  money.  He,  too,  wants  to  get 
more  money  Into  the  large  cities.  He  Is  doing 
away  with  the  regional  entitles  such  as 
NOACA  for  the  purposes  of  the  Safe  Streeta 
Act.  He  wants  to  deal  directly  with  Cleve- 
land. But  he  too  la  requiring  a  oountywlde 
Criminal  Justice  Coordinating  Council  before 
any  money  Is  released  to  the  cities  and 
counties  in  form  of  a  l>lock  grant.  I  under- 
stand that  Cleveland  is  in  the  prooeoa  of  set- 
ting up  such  a  Council  to  take  advantage  of 
the  Governor's  offer,  and  that  this  la  a  mat- 
ter now  under  cohsideratlon  by  you  Mem- 
bers of  the  City  Coimcil.  The  Cleveland  area 
could  qualify  for  a  block  grant  of  $3.5  mil- 
lion under  the  Governor's  plan.  This  Ig  LEAA 
money  assigned  to  the  State  for  distribution 
as  it  sees  fit. 

I  want,  sincerely,  to  comntend  you  council- 
men  and  Mayor  Perk,  as  well  as  the  Oovern- 
nor,  for  the  roles  you  are  playing  In  putting 
together  this  Important  coordinating  Coun- 
cil. At  the  same  time,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  an  important  difference  between  my  plan 
and  the  Governor's.  While  the  Governor  will 
continue  to  authorize  spending  funds  In  ur- 
ban areas  pending  the  creation  of  a  Co- 
ordinating Council,  the  Emergency  Crime 
Contrcd  Act,  if  and  when  enacted,  would  pro- 
hibit, as  I  have  Just  pointed  out,  the  spend- 
ing of  any  money  at  oii  In  the  high  crime 
urban  areas  until  a  Council  oomes  Into  ex- 
istence. Thla  precondition  is  aimed  at  assur- 
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ing  that  a  Coowllnatlng  Coimdl  will  Indeed 
be  organlaed. 

As  to  Iteyor  Perk,  he  has,  as  you  already 
know,  gone  to  Waahlngton  and  come  back 
with  a  wpaciaX  920  mllllan  grant  for  Cleve- 
land from  IiBAA.  This  930  million  Is  to  oooi* 
out  of  a  rdatlvely  small  special  fund  that 
LEAA  reeerves  for  Itself  and  which  it  does  not 
pass  on  to  the  states  for  distribution.  Nat- 
urally, as  a  dtlaen  of  Cleveland,  I  am  tre- 
mendously pleased  with  the  Mayor's  success. 
If  there  has  been  some  confusion  over  when 
Cleveland  would  get  this  money,  over  what 
strings  might  be  attached  and  over  what  rote 
the  state  and  federal  governments  will  pay  In 
the  process,  this  Is  not  the  fault  of  Mayor 
Perk.  All  reports  reaching  me  are  that  the 
Mayor  has  made  a  highly  favoraUe  Impres- 
sion in  Washington,  and  there  la  oonfldence 
In  his  ability  to  produce— but  within,  I 
might  add,  whatever  constraints  are  placed 
upon  him. 

I  think  it  is  Important  at  this  point  that 
we  refrain  from  becoming  euphoric  about 
Cleveland's  good  fortune  in  connection  with 
the  $30  million.  One  reason  is  that  the  LEAA 
still  has  not  puUi^ed  its  guidelines  for 
q>endlng  the  money.  If  there  Is  a  hitch  In 
tibia  grant,  we  dont  know  it  yet.  A  second 
recMon  is  that  the  grant  could  get  tangled 
up  in  the  same  red  tape  that  has  been 
plaguing  the  Safe  Streets  program  for  so 
long.  If  tills  Is  the  case.  It  will  be  some  time 
before  the  money  is  available  for  spending. 
A  third  reason  Is  that  the  money  apparently 
Is  going  to  the  city  alone,  with  the  role  of 
the  oouDty,  if  any,  still  unclear.  It  would  be 
tragic  if  the  lion's  share  of  this  money  were 
to  be  devoted  to  pcMlce  functions,  without 
taking  into  account  the  needs  of  the  entire 
criminal  Justice  system  and  also,  certain 
social  programs,  as  in  the  area  of  Juvenile 
delinquency,  that  might  help  prevent  crime 
from  oociirring  In  the  first  place.  A  fourth 
drawback  Is  that  there  Is  no  apparent  pro- 
vision for  q>endlng  any  of  the  money  in  the 
suburbs,  where  many  of  our  children  and 
other  relatives  live  and  where  the  crime  prob- 
lem is  becoming  almost  as  serious  as  it  Is  in 
the  central  city. 

I  submit  to  you,  again  reepectfully,  that 
these  apparent  defects  In  the  $30  million 
grant  to  Cleveland  would  be  cleared  up  if 
the  grant  were  administered  In  accordance 
with  a  new  system  such  as  that  prescribed 
in  my  Emergency  Crime  Control  Act.  Full 
local  option  on  spending  the  money,  under 
the  auq>lces  of  a  clty-county-suburban 
entity — that  is  to  say,  a  p<dlce-oourt-oorrec- 
tlons  entity — would  Improve  the  prospects 
of  the  money  being  spent  effectively.  To  those 
who  say  there  is  Insufficient  expertise  In  this 
community,  I  would  reply  that  there  cer- 
tainly is  little  expertise  in  Washington,  also, 
or  else  the  crime  situation  in  Cleveland 
would  have  lnq>roved  by  now.  I  don't  see  how 
local  officials  could  do  worse  than  their 
counterparts  In  Washington,  and  perfai^M 
they  might  even  do  better.  I,  for  one,  felt 
more  competent  to  deal  with  crime  in  Cleve- 
land when  I  was  sitting  with  you  in  this 
Council  than  I  now  feel  while  vievring  the 
situation  from  several  hundred  miles  away 
In  Washington. 

Therefore,  I  have  no  tcM^lcal  recommenda- 
tions to  make  to  you.  I  do  not  ttti  at  all 
competent  to  Judge  who  should  be  members 
of  your  crime  coordinating  council,  or  how 
that  Council  should  allocate  its  financial  re- 
sources— whether  you  should  concentrate 
on  an  attempt  to  centred  narcotics,  to 
strengthen  the  prosecutor's  staff,  to  buy 
more  p<dlce  vehicles  or  whatever. 

But  I  do  have  a  suggestion  in  terms  of 
your  broad  strategy.  And  that  Is  that  you 
proceed  without  delay  to  complete  the  eetab- 
llshment  of  your  criminal  Justice  coocdlnstt- 
Ing  council  and  assign  to  It  the  reoponstbUlty 
for  handling  both  grants  thU  apparently 
this  community  is  getting — the  $30  million 
grant  from  LEAA  and  the  $3.6  million  grant 
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from  Cdumbus.  I  suggest  to  you  that  the 
dty  ought  to  yield  part  of  its  sovwelgnty 
over  the  $30  million  In  the  Intereot  of  a 
better,  more  balanced  crlmefl^itlng  program. 
If  the  LEAA,  for  some  reaacm.  makes  tt  diffi- 
cult for  you  to  do  that,  I  suggest  that  this 
City  Council  insist  on  It.  Tour  message  to 
LEAA  ought  to  read  something  like  ttUs: 
"Hiank  you  for  the  money.  Now  let  us  alone. 
Let  us  budget  it  in  our  own  way." 

I  ought  to  mention,  too,  that  once  the  co- 
ordinating council  is  in  operation,  the  dty 
will  already  have  had  the  experience  and  be 
In  a  position  to  take  advantage  of  the  joon 
generous  Emergency  Crime  Control  Act, 
should  Congress  enact  that  legislation  or 
something  like  It.  If  you  act  now,  you  can 
get  a  headstart. 

Now,  I  said  to  you  at  the  beginning  of  this 
presentation  that  I  am  confident  Congress 
will  indeed  act  favorably  on  the  substance 
at  my  bill.  How  can  I  be  so  cmfldent  of  that, 
even  though  admittedly  I  can  make  no  pre- 
diction that  the  bUl  Itadf  will  pass  as  pres- 
ently drafted? 

I  say  to  you,  my  former  cdleagues,  that  I 
am  confident  because  my  Emergency  Crime 
Control  Act  Is  based  on  an  Idea  whose  Ume 
apparently  has  come.  That  idea  Is  the  block 
grant  concept — the  theory  that  each  locality 
knows  beet  how  to  strive  its  own  problems 
without  supervision  and  braking  from  Waah- 
lngton. I  would  like  to  read  to  you.  In  this 
connection,  a  brief  exoeipt  from  a  Ixxik. 
written  recently  by  a  former  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  HEW,  who  Is  generally  recognised  as 
having  one  of  the  keenest  analytical  minds 
in  Washington.  Her  name  is  Mrs.  Alice  M. 
Bivlin,  and  this  is  what  she  wrote : 

"  (There  is)  a  new  realism  about  the  capac- 
ity of  a  central  government  to  manage  so- 
cial action  programs  effectively.  There  was  a 
time  When  those  who  bdieved  in  broader 
commitment  to  social  action  pinned  their 
hopes  on  centralization  .  .  .  The  last  sev- 
eral years  have  seen  a  marked  shift  in  the 
attitude  of  UbenUs  toward  the  federal 
role  ...  I,  for  one,  once  thought  that  the 
effectiveness  of  a  program  like  Headstart .  . . 
could  be  Increased  by  tighter  management 
from  Washington  .  .  .  This  view  now  seems 
to  me  naive  and  unrealistic.  The  country  is 
too  big  and  too  diverse  .  .  .  Since  the  fed- 
eral government  is  good  at  collecting  and 
handing  out  money,  but  inept  at  administer- 
ing service  programs,  then  It  might  make 
sense  to  restrict  Its  role  in  social  action 
mainly  to  tax  collection  and  check  writing 
and  leave  the  detailed  administration  of  so- 
cial action  programs  to  smaller  units.  Tills 
view  implies  cutting  out  categorical  grants- 
in-aid  with  detailed  guidelines  and  expendi- 
ture controls  .  .  .  Lower  levels  of  govern- 
ment would  receive  funds  through  revenue 
sharing  or  bloc  grants  for  general  purposes 
like  education.  The  last  two  federal  budgets, 
with  their  emphasis  on  .  .  .  revenue  sharing, 
appear  to  be  moving  the  federal  government 
in  this  direction." — "Systematic  Thinking 
for  Social  AcUon,"  Alice  M.  Rlvlin,  BnxA- 
Ings  Institution,  Washington,  D.C.  1970. 

If  my  Emergency  Crime  Control  Act,  then, 
should  make  an  original  contribution  to 
shaping  public  policy,  it  would  do  so  Insofar 
as  It  extends  the  block  grant  revenue-shar- 
ing concept  to  crimefightlng  programs.  Those 
of  you  who  have  followed  events  In  Congress 
know  that  a  general  revenue  sharing  bill  is 
on  its  way  toward  enactment.  And  Trans- 
portation Secretary  Vdpe,  In  another  de- 
velopment, has  proposed  a  so  called  "Single 
Urban  Fund"  under  which  cities  would  get 
a  lump  sum  of  money  and  decide  for  them- 
selves how  much  to  spend  on  highways,  how 
much  on  mass  transit,  and  so  forth.  And, 
In  a  third  recent  development,  the  Senate 
has  approved  and  sent  to  the  House  a  bill 
called  the  Hoiulng  and  Urban  Development 
Amendments  of  1973,  under  which  cities 
would  get  a  block  grant  for  housing  and 
rdated  programs,  qwndlng  the  money  as  the 
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dtles  themselves  see  fit,  under  a  system  that 
would  allow  the  cities  to  make  most  of  the 
major  decisions  on  what  to  do  with  federal 
cash. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  federal  officials  who 
fear  that  dtles  ml^t  mishandle  monies  that 
we  Congreesmen  make  avaUable.  Frankly,  I 
would  much  rather  see  you  have  the  re- 
sponsibility than  have  to  wear  the  Jacket 
myself.  I  bdleve  your  decisions  for  Cleve- 
land will  be  sounder  than  mine.  I  would  like 
to  concentrate  Instead  on  other  problems 
more  strictly  In  the  domain  of  Congress 
and  the  federal  government. 

Washington,  then,  U  moving  toward  a 
perception  of  the  dty  and  county  as  the 
most  appropriate  units  to  decide  how,  when 
and  where  to  implement  federal  aid  pro- 
grams. Cleveland  could  get  into  the  swing  of 
things  by  acting  now  to  set  up  a  "Criminal 
Justice  Coordinating  Council."  This  would 
give  you  invaluable  experience  for  the  future 
that  awaits  you  In  your  dealings  with  the 
federal  government — ^no  matter  which  Ad- 
ministration happens  to  be  In  power,  or 
which  Issue  happens  to  be  imder  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  furnished  each  Com- 
mittee member  here  with  the  text  of  my 
Emergency  Crime  Control  Act  and  with  ex- 
cerpts from  the  Congressional  Record  con- 
oeniing  it.  This  is  for  your  background  In- 
formation. Each  of  you  also  have  a  copy  of 
this  statement. 

In  addition,  the  Committee  chairmen  have 
been  furnished  with  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  have 
received  ftom  Mayor  Was  Uhlman  of  Seattle, 
Washington.  Mayor  Uhlman  described  to  me 
a  coordinating  council  organized  in  his  area 
which  preserves  maximxmi  sovereignty  for 
both  city  and  county.  I  offer  this  to  you  as 
merely  one  example  of  the  kind  of  council 
you  might  want  to  consider  over  the  long 
run. 

I  want  to  thank  you,  my  former  colleagues, 
for  the  privilege  of  appearing  before  you 
today.  I  would  be  happy  now  to  answer  any 
questions  you  might  have. 

JtmoE  Raps  Citt  Hau.  oit  Cancx  Am 
(By  David  O.  Mdyneaux) 

"Foot  dragging"  in  the  Cleveland  mayor's 
office  is  depriving  the  citizens  of  Greater 
Cleveland  of  federal  money  for  crime  control, 
Cuyahoga  County  Common  Fleas  Chief  Jus- 
tice Jatin  V.  Corrigan  said  yesterday. 

Corrlgan,  wUo  is  chairman  of  the  Ohio 
committee  that  decides  how  funds  from  the 
U.S.  Safe  Streets  Act  are  to  be  distributed, 
pointed  out  that  Cleveland  must  share  the 
blame  with  the  federal  and  state  agencies 
for  lack  of  progress. 

"Hie  Judge  was  commenting  on  a  news  ar- 
ticle from  Washington  In  which  congress- 
men called  the  federal  crime  program  a  fail- 
ure and  a  Plain  Dealer  editorial  critical  of 
how  slow  the  federal  money  was  moving  into 
Cleveland  to  fight  crime. 

"Since  August  1971,"  said  Corrigan,  "the 
county  commissioners,  local  criminal  Justice 
system  leaders  and  concerned  citizens  have 
attempted  to  negotiate  an  agreement  with 
the  city  of  Cleveland. 

"But  eight  months  at  City  Hall  foot  drag- 
ging and  maneuvering  by  city  officials  during 
the  Stokes  and  Perk  administrations  Is  de- 
priving the  citizens  of  Greater  Clevdand  of 
this  needed  crime  control." 

Corrigan  Is  chairman  of  the  Ohio  Criminal 
Justice  Supervisory  Commission  which  is  the 
policymaking  body  In  Ohio  for  Safe  otree«s 
Act  planning. 

Recently  a  congressional  committee  report 
criticized  the  Safe  Streets  anticrlme  program 
because  of  slow-moving  funds.  Most  of  the 
criticism  was  on  the  federal  and  state  levels. 

At  the  same  time,  Ohio  was  said  to  be  one 
of  the  few  bright  q>ots  for  Its  Ohio  Plan  call- 
ing for  regional  planning  units  in  each  of  the 
largest  urban  counties  in  the  state.  The  Ide* 
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of  glylng  the  money  to  ft  planning  unit 
to  eliminate  red  tape. 

Cleveland-Cuyahoga  County  1b  the  only 
major  urban  area  In  Ohio  without  a  plannl  ag 
unit.  And  the  reason,  says  Corrtgan.  Is  "U  ot 
dragging"  by  the  city  of  Cleveland. 

"It  is  hoped,"  be  said,  "that  upcoming  C  ty 
Council  hearings  will  help  result  In  the  ill  lal 
creation  of  the  Cleveland-Cuyhoga  Couity 
regional  planning  unit. 

"F>urther  delay  threatens  the  block  gnnt 
approach  for  the  hlghest-crlme  metropoUt  in 
area  In  the  state." 


SAAB  CLAIMS  ITS  SAFETY  NEAR^ 
\JB.  SPECIFICATIONS 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

OF  CONNECTICTrr 
IN  THE   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE  3 

Thursday,  April  20.  1972 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  seveial 
weeks  ago,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  atten  1- 
ing  a  news  conference  revealing  a  n(  w 
energy-absorbing  bumper  produced  )y 
the  Saab  Corp.  It  was  of  particular  1 1- 
terest  because  Saab-Scania  of  Amerlis, 
Inc..  the  importing  and  the  selling  age  it 
of  this  Swedish  company,  is  located  in 
Orange,  Conn.,  which  I  have  the  privile  le 
of  representing  in  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives. 

We  witnessed  a  demonstration  In 
which  this  new  bumper  on  the  Saab  99  -E 
was  driven  into  a  concrete  wtQl  at  6 
miles  per  hour  with  no  resulting  dama  ge 
to  the  vehicle.  The  introduction  of  tills 
new  bumper  on  the  Saab  car  exceeds  t  le 
specifications  devised  by  the  Departmc  nt 
of  Transportation  for  next  year's  c«  rs. 
It  was  also  announced  by  the  Allstate  ;  n- 
surance  Co.  that  Saab  was  the  first  aid 
only  1972  model  car  to  qualify  for  a  qi^ 
count  in  instu-ance  rates  because  of 
implementation  of  this  bumper  syst^. 

At  this  point.  I  wish  to  insert  in  ihe 
Record  an  article  In  which  Mr.  J 
Upham,    president    of   Saab-Scanla 
America,  is  interviewed  in  the  Heak-st 
Newspapers  by  auto  editor  Pat  Slosjan 
relative  to  auto  safety. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Baltimore  News  American 

Feb.  3.  1973) 

Nadkk's  RAmots  Impressed — Saab  Claims  {Its 

Safett  Nears  U.S.  SPEcmcATioNS 

(By  Patrick  J.  Sloyan) 

Washington. — The  manufacturers  of  Ithe 
Swedish   Saab   have   broken   auto   Indui  try 
silence  on  selling  safety  by  contending  t  tiat 
their  model  99   offers  motorists  more  i  rO' 
tectlon  against  death  and  tnjiuy  than  An  er 
lean  cars  and  most  foreign  competitors 

General  Motors.  Ford,  Chrysler  and  Am  irl 
can  Motors  have  never  claimed  their  can  to 
be  safer  than  others — even  If  they  were  £  en. 
Abraham  Rlbtcoff.  D.-Conn.,  often  las 
criticized  automakers  for  keying  competlt  Ion 
to  meaningless  style  changes  rather  thaq  to 
safety  advances. 

Saab  officials  say  their  model  99  is  "^ry 
close"  to  federal  specifications  for  safety 
of  the  future  now  being  developed  by  9-S- 
firms. 

The  claims  were  made  by  Jerry  J.  Uph4m, 
American  president  of  Saab  and  his  technical 
adviser,  William  Perry. 

Impressed  with  Saab's  presentation 
members  of  consumer  advocate  Ralph  Nadbr's 
public  interest  research  group  and  the  oeqtcr 
for  automotive  safety. 
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While  having  some  specific  reservations, 
these  Nader's  raiders  bad  praise  for  the 
safety  design  of  the  Saab  99  and  efforts  by 
the  firm  in  the  field  of  consumer  relations: 
Nevertheless,  they  said  Saab  offered  little 
in  the  way  of  scientific  data  to  support  the 
company's  claims. 

The  statements  by  Saab  marked  the  firm 
as  the  first  to  break  ranks  with  U.S.  and 
foreign  firms  which  have  steadfastly  refused 
to  emphasize  safety  in  either  advertisements 
or  In  press  interviews. 

SAAB  officials  said  only  Mercedes  had  safety 
design  and.  performance  similar  or  equal  to 
the  Saab  99,  a  $3,600  car.  They  noted  that 
the  Mercedes  cost  several  thousand  dollars 
more  than  the  Saab. 

"In  my  personal  opinion,  the  99  is  the 
safest  car  around."  Upham  said.  "I  think  It 
represento  the  best  state  of  crashworthlness 
available  today." 

According  to  Upham,  the  Saab  99  passenger 
compartment  Is  designed  to  afford  protection 
in  collision  in  line  with  specifications  by 
the  Transportation  Department  for  the  ex- 
permlental  safety  vehicle  (ESV). 

"If  you  compare  the  specifications  with  the 
experimental  car  ours  is  very  close,"  Upham 
said.  However,  he  said  Saab  could  not  afford 
costly  competition  in  the  ESV  program  with 
OM,  Ford,  and  scientific  firms  developing  a 
safety  car  of  the  future. 

Spedfloally,  Upham  said  the  Saab  99  pas- 
senger compartment  was  designed  with 
"superstrong"  steel  to  prevent  Intmslons  by 
another  car  or  the  Saab  engine  in  the  event 
of  a  collision  or  a  rollover. 

Upham  said  tests  on  the  Saab  99  by  Cornell 
Aeronautical  Research  Laboratories  showed 
there  was  no  significant  collapsing  of  the  roof 
even  if  the  car  were  subjected  to  40,000 
pounds  of  pressure. 

He  noted  that  the  federal  safety  standard 
required  less  than  five  inches  of  collapse 
when  the  roof  was  subjected  to  only  3,496 
pounds  of  pressure. 

"They  should  have  talked  to  us  before  they 
set  the  st-ndard,"  Upham  said. 

The  Federal  standard  is  geared  to  a  static 
teeit — adding  pressure  imtil  the  roof  col- 
lapses. Upham  said  in  Saab  testing,  the  99 
was  dropped  on  its  roof,  impacting  at  a  speed 
of  14  miles  an  hour.  He  said  there  was  only 
Insignificant  damage  to  the  roof. 

Engineer  Perry  said  the  firewall  of  the 
Saab  was  sloped,  directing  the  engine  and 
transmission  downward  in  the  event  of  a 
crash.  In  many  cars,  the  engine  often  ends 
up  in  the  lap  of  the  motorists  after  a  crasli. 

Perry  said  "careful  management"  of  the 
heaviest  gauge  sheet  metal  found  in  any  car 
permitted  maximum  energy  absorption  by 
the  front  end  of  the  99  in  a  crash,  thus  re- 
ducing the  shock  of  impact  on  passengers. 

Three  latches  keep  the  engine  hood  in 
place  during  a  collision  and  a  cowling  design 
prevents  It  from  entering  the  windshield. 
Perry  said.  He  said  the  door  and  door  latches 
worked  readily  after  a  30  mile-an-hour  crash 
into  a  rigid  barrier— comparable  to  a  60  mlle- 
an-ho\u'  collision  of  one  car  into  a  parked 
car. 

Inside  the  car,  Upham  and  Perry  said,  addi- 
tional design  reduced  injury  to  knees  impact- 
ing near  and  under  the  dashboard.  They 
said  the  design  met  a  proposed  federal  stand- 
ard which  was  later  dropped  following  pro- 
tests from  Detroit. 

Carl  Nash,  31,  of  Nader's  public  interest  re- 
search group,  was  critical  of  the  Saab  safety 
belts.  "For  the  price  of  the  car  they  shotild 
have  inertia!  reels  on  the  belt  so  one  can 
lean  forward  while  driving." 

The  99  has  a  three-point  belt  system — 
one  connection  locks  into  place  both  the  lap 
and  torso  belt.  Swedish  studies  have  shown 
such  a  belt  can  prevent  serious  injury  in  col- 
lisions up  to  60  miles  an  hour. 

OM,  for  example,  has  opposed  such  belts, 
arguing  that  the  passenger  would  "subma- 
rine" beneath  the  lap  belt  in  a  crash  be- 
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cause  of  the  lifting  action  of  the  torao  belt 
tinder  pressure. 

According  to  Perry,  such  "submarining" 
Is  only  a  problem  when  the  torso  belt  is  im- 
properly installed.  He  said  most  American 
oars  are  too  weak  structurally  to  retain  the 
three-point  btit  connection  in  a  crash. 


PROBLEMS  FACING   HIGHER   EDU- 
CATION IN  THE  1970'S 


HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

or  CAUrORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT AllVES 

Thursday.  April  20,  1972 

Mr.  BKTiTi.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of 
the  tnany  differing  opinions  on  the  state 
of  higher  education  today,  I  am  enter- 
ing in  the  Record  a  report  to  the  Hon- 
orable Robert  Pinch  on  "Selected  Prob- 
lems Facing  Higher  Education  in  the 
1970's."  which  reflects  the  skilled  in- 
sights of  individuals  in  a  unique  posi- 
tion to  observe  the  situation  first  htuid. 
The  commentary  of  these  educators 
also  presents  a  calmer  view  of  the  turbu- 
lence higher  education  experienced  in 
the  sixties  than  many  earlier  publica- 
tions on  the  subject. 

Since  the  comments  and  recommenda- 
tions of  these  gentlemen  may  lend  as- 
sistance to  the  conduct  and  operation 
of  our  colleges  and  universities  in  the 
future,  I  believe  a  careful  and  thought- 
ful reading  of  the  report  by  my  colleagues 
would  be  both  interesting  and  informa- 
tive: 

Sklbcteo  Pboblxms  Facing   Higher  Educa- 
tion IN  THE  1970's 
(A  Report  to  the  Honorable  Robert  H.  Finch. 
Counselor  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  by  Counselor's  Consultants.  State 
Universities  and  Colleges,  1970) 

CONStTLTANTS 

Glenn  S.  Dumke  (Chairman),  Chancellor, 
The  California  State  CoUeges,  Los  Angeles, 
California. 

Harold  L.  Enarson,  President,  Cleveland 
State  University,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

James  L.  Fisher,  President,  Towson  State 
College,  Baltimore.  Maryland. 

D.  W.  Halladay,  President.  East  Texas  State 
University.  Commerce,  Texas. 

Harold  E.  Hyde.  President.  Plymouth  State 
College,   Plymouth,   New  Hampshire. 

James  E.  Perdue,  President,  State  Univer- 
sity College.  Oswego.  New  York. 

IVRZWORO 

In  the  late  1960's  higher  education  In 
America  experienced  Its  most  serious  time  of 
trial.  This  period  of  ferment  appeared  to  cul- 
minate in  the  spring  of  1970  with  the 
tragedies  at  Kent  State  and  Jackson  State 
universities.  In  the  Immediate  months  that 
followed,  colleges  and  luilverslties  across  the 
country  faced  with  a  new  sense  of  urgency 
the  very  basic  questions  posed  by  that 
troubled  period — questions  which  had  in  fact 
been  perceived  earlier  and  were  already  under 
debate  and  discussion.  Included — and  per- 
haps the  most  urgent — was  the  question  of 
the  real  impact  on  the  university  and  college 
of  the  eroding  public  confidence  in  higher 
education. 

In  much  of  the  public  mind,  the  campus 
had  in  many  cases  become  synonymous  with 
radical  turmoil.  Intolerant  confrontation,  and 
unfettered  permissiveness.  For  those  of  us  in 
government  involved  with  the  conoema  of 
higher  education,  it  was  inqmrtant  to  hear 
first  hand  about  these  conditions  from  some 
of  the  educators  directly  Involved,  and  to 
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obtain  their  views  and  recommendations.  In 
the  simuner  of  1970.  as  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare — and  later  as  Coun- 
sellor to  the  President — I  selected  and  com- 
missioned two  groups  of  special  consultants 
to  study  and  report  their  findings  on  prob- 
lems facing  higher  education. 

One  group  was  comprised  of  four  presidents 
of  private  colleges  and  dealt  with  the  par- 
ticular problems  and  opportunities  of  our 
private  Institutions.  The  other  group,  from 
which  this  report  emanates,  consisted  of  foiu* 
presidents  and  a  chancellor  of  state  colleges 
and  universities.  The  findings  and  recom- 
mendations of  both  groups  were  reported  in 
the  fall  of  1970. 

This  report,  I  believe,  still  provides  some 
important  insights  Into  the  current  problems 
facing  higher  education  in  general  and  state 
colleges  and  universities  in  particular.  Al- 
though it  was  written  for  the  immediate 
benefit  of  officials  within  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  report  deserves  a  wider  readership. 
Consequently,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, I  arranged  to  have  this  information 
published,  with  the  expectation  that  its 
broader  distribution  will  further  stimulate 
the  constructive  changes  now  evolving  on  the 
campus. 

Robert  H.  Finch. 
Counsellor  to  the  President. 

The  White  House,  December  1971. 

INTRODTTCnOIf 

Some  of  the  problems  most  often  cited  as 
a  basis  for  complaint,  and  at  times  as  a  basis 
for  disruption,  were  seen  by  this  group  as 
false  issues  or  problems  already  solved.  They 
were,  therefore,  not  selected  for  in-depth 
treatment,  but  are  considered  Important  to 
note: 

Relevance.  The  familiar  complaint  of  a 
few  that  much  course  work  lacks  "relevance" 
is  at  best  greatly  exaggerated.  For  the  most 
part,  although  problems  do  exist,  there  is 
no  lack  of  courses  dealing  with  various  as- 
pects of  contemporary  social  problems.  The 
real  problem  may  be  an  excess  of  course 
offerings,  with  the  resultant  confusion  of 
overchoice. 

Rededlcation  to  teaching.  A  preoccupation 
with  research  to  the  neglect  of  teaching  has 
afflicted  the  "multiversities."  A  new  aware- 
ness of  the  central  importance  of  teaching 
promises  a  new  level  of  commitment  by 
faculty  to  their  teaching  and  their  students. 

Using  dollars  prudently.  In  the  past  the 
competition  of  institutions,  often  refiectlng 
competing  aspirations,  invited  wasteful  du- 
plication of  specialized  professional  and 
graduate  programs.  The  rapid  growth  of 
statewide  coordinating  bodies  has  led  to 
much  improved  planning,  sharing  of  scarce 
resources,  and  clearer  definitions  of  the  role 
and  mission  of  each  institution  in  a  state 
system  pledged  to  economical  use  of  higher 
education  dollars. 

Student  commitment.  Faculty  and  student 
alike,  with  few  exceptions,  now  realize  clearly 
that  it  is  their  freedom,  their  way  of  life, 
their  safety,  and  their  education  which  la 
threatened  by  disruption  and  disorders.  And 
they  are  acting  to  preserve  peace  and  order 
on  their  campuses. 

Educational  opportimltles.  We  have  suc- 
cessfully accommodated  unprecedended 
numbers  of  students  In  our  Instltutloiu, 
opening  up  educational  opportunities  to  en- 
tire new  ^t>ups  of  our  citizens. 

Faculty  and  student  participation.  Every 
survey  made  in  recent  years  documents 
deeper  faculty  and  student  participation  in 
the  full  range  of  the  educational  process. 

Code*  of  conduct.  Almost  every  campus 
now  has  an  acceptable  code  of  conduct,  a 
statement  of  rights  and  responsibilities,  and 
procedures  for  the  control  of  violence  and 
disruption. 

The  student  product.  When  viewed  from 
our  aldUty  to  piroduce  highly  qualified  q;>e- 
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clallsts  in  large  numbers  in  almost  every  field, 
our  system  is  the  envy  of  the  world. 

PART     I — RESTOaiNC     PUBLIC    CONUDBNCK    IN 
HIGHER    EDUCATION 

The  restoration  of  public  confidence  In  the 
work  of  our  nation's  coUeges  and  universi- 
ties in  the  niunber  one  item  on  the  higher 
education  agenda;  upon  this  all  else  depends. 

Because  of  the  major  contribution  of 
higher  education  to  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  United  States,  their  exists  in 
our  citizenry  a  great  reservoir  of  long  ex- 
isting loyalty  toward,  pride  in,  and  support 
for  higher  education. 

Americans  believe  in  opportunity  for  their 
young:  they  invest  dollars  and  loyalty  and 
confidence  in  their  colleges  and  universities 
with  a  generosity  and  a  conviction  without 
parallel  in  the  world.  Today,  as  never  before, 
that  confidence  has  been  shaken  badly — not 
because  the  Investment  is  unsound,  not  be- 
cause the  opportunity  for  a  college  educa- 
tion is  no  longer  cherished,  but  because  dis- 
ruption and  violence,  magnified  out  of  all 
proportion,  in  the  past  few  years  created 
doubts  about  whether  we  have  the  capacity 
and  the  courage  to  manage  our  colleges  and 
universities;  whether  our  houses  are  really 
"in  order." 

No  one  can  deny  that  In  the  recent  past 
we  have  witnessed  disruption  on  the  campus, 
that  in  many  areas  the  once  quiet  campus 
became  a  place  of  harmful  tension.  In  a 
relatively  few  institutions  disruption  oc- 
curred with  distressing  frequency,  and  in 
some,  turbulence  escalated  to  major  violence 
against  persons  and  property,  destroyed  the 
climate  for  learning,  and  raised  justifiable 
doubts  about  the  capacity  of  the  institution 
to  survive  and  to  educate  in  the  face  of 
planned  disruption  of  epidemic  proportions. 

Surely  no  one  who  beUeves  in  the  life  of 
learning  and  m  a  free  society  will  deny  that, 
while  dissent  is  permissible,  disruption  and 
violence  are,  quite  simply,  intolerable. 

But  neither  ought  we  to  deny  the  reas- 
suring evidence  that  in  the  great  majority  of 
our  coUeges  and  universities  the  house  is 
now  in  order;  that  on  virtually  every  campus, 
firm  steps  are  being  taken,  or  have  been 
taken,  to  reassert  that  right  to  safety  of 
person  and  property,  to  write  the  rules  to 
deal  firmly  with  disruption,  and  to  develop 
safeguards  against  the  assaults  of  a  violent 
extremist  fringe  In  our  society. 

As  educators,  we  know  this  to  be  true.  The 
evidence  is  all  about  us.  But  the  evidence 
is  obscxired  by  the  very  nattire  of  news  and 
its  handling  by  the  media.  An  act  of  dis- 
ruption on  any  of  the  over  3400  colleges  and 
universities  appears  in  newspapers  (and  if 
dramatic,  on  television)  from  coast  to  coast. 
The  repeated  Impact  of  such  news  is  to  create 
the  Impression  that  all  campuses  in  the 
nation  have  existed  in  constant  tension  and 
turmoil,  and  dl8n4>tlon  and  violence  reached 
epidemic  proportions  everywhere.^ 

"nils  Is  simply  not  true,  nor  was  it  true 
when  campus  turbulence  was  at  Its  heights 
and  the  American  people  must  understand 
that  it  is  not  true.  Campus  unrest  must  be 
placed  in  perspective: 

The  fact  Is  that  In  an  age  of  social  tur- 
bulence and  in  times  of  national  tension 
and  crisis,  the  great  majority  of  our  coUeges 
and  universities  are,  and  have  always  been, 
hard  at  work  at  the  busineaB  of  education. 

The  fact  is  that  in  the  face  at  the  Kent 
State  tragedy  and  the  Jackson  State  tragedy, 
most  Institutions  dealt  req^KMUlbly.  sklll- 
fidly.  and  effectively  with  a  variety  of  ex- 
plosive situations.  We  repeat:  Failure  makes 


>  The  obvious  role  the  media  could  play  in 
bringing  the  positive  story  of  higher  educa- 
tion to  the  public — and  in  placing  negative 
news,  when  it  occurs,  in  context — ^Is  over- 
whelming. This  fact  la  treated  further  in 
Part  m. 
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for  good  news;  success  stories  make  no  news, 
capture  no  headlines. 

The  fact  is  that  most  institutions,  once 
realizing  the  natxire  of  the  threat,  moved 
promptly,  dedalvely,  and  energetically  to  im- 
pose new  disciplinary  rules,  to  strengthen 
the  system  of  internal  dlsclpime,  to  clarify 
llnee  of  authority,  to  open  new  Ilnee.  of  com- 
munication, to  safeguard  persons  and  prop- 
erty, and — although  this  is  not  generally 
realized — to  penalize  wrongdoers.  Despite 
some  conspicuous  failures,  the  overall  record 
is  remarkably  successful. 

Tlie  fact  is  that  our  institutions  have  re- 
covered from  the  shock  of  tactics  of  disrup- 
tion and  violence.  We  have  learned  from  both 
our  failures  and  successes  and  are  now  far 
along  in  translating  the  bitter  lessons  of  the 
recent  past  into  policies,  programs,  and  pro- 
cedures that  promise  to  work. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  we  believe  our 
fellow  Americans  have  sufficient  cause  to  re- 
new and  reaffirm  their  confidence  In  their 
colleges  and  universities.  It  is  indeed  tragic 
that  the  American  people  indict  all  of  higher 
education  for  the  failures  of  a  few  institu- 
tions. Doing  this,  in  reality,  mimics  the  worst 
traits  of  our  hardest  student  critics;  that  is. 
to  fault  "the  system"  for  any  failure,  real 
or  Imagined,  by  any  institution  anywhere. 

Restoration  of  public  confidence,  then, 
does  underlie  everyttUng  else  we  do.  Without 
the  support  of  favorable  public  opinion,  and 
resulting  strong  pubUc  support  (through 
adequate  budgets,  needed  legislation,  dona- 
tions and  on-going  participation)  the  exist- 
ence and  growth  of  our  colleges  and  univer- 
sities as  we  know  them  today  will  be  in 
jeopardy. 

This  group  beUeves  that  restoration  of 
public  confidence  in  higher  education  could 
well  be  listed  as  a  national  objective.  The 
assistance  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  his  Counsellors  and  his  Cabinet  in 
stressing  the  positive  aspects  of  higher  edu- 
cation, and  the  importance  of  a  healthy  sys- 
tem of  higher  education  to  the  continued 
growth  of  the  country  (and,  therefore,  an 
important  national  asset),  can  do  much  to 
bring  about  restoration  df  the  confidence  so 
sorely  needed. 

PART  n — ^A  NEW  LOOK  AT  ACADEMIC 
OOVERANCE 

Overviev) 

The  present  problems  of  higher  education 
call  for  changes  in  academic  governance  and 
management  of  institutions. 

Some  of  these  changes  already  have  been 
applied  by  certaifi  colleges  and  universities. 
In  most  cases  where  they  have  been  applied, 
the  results  have  been  immediately  beneficial. 

To  say  that,  as  the  President's  Commission 
on  Campus  Unrest  said,  "higher  education 
must  pull  itself  together,"  Is  certainly  stating 
the  obvious.  But,  large  segments  of  the  pub- 
lic, as  we  have  stated,  seem  to  be  unaware 
that  many  institutions  already  have  pulled 
themselves  together,  already  have  made 
fundamental  changes  in  tiieir  method  of 
governing  themselves,  and  in  so  doing  have 
maintained  the  integrity  of  the  acadMnic 
process. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  Berkeley  "in- 
vention" and  the  Columbia  "adaptation."  im- 
plying that  these  seminars  for  disruption 
were  generally  successful  against  all  our  in- 
stitutions. 

This  mislecMls  as  well  as  oversin^ilifies.  The 
patterns  of  disruption  are  not  to  be  so  neatly 
simfriified,  and  the  failures  of  some  institu- 
tions to  counter  disruption  and  violence 
should  not  obscure  the  great  accomplish- 
ments of  many  of  our  coUeges  and  univer- 
sities in  mobilizing  to  successfully  coimter 
dlsn4>tion.  In  our  view  this  is  the  story  that 
never  has  been  told. 

Much  of  our  dilBculty  in  present  day  gov- 
ernance and  administration  is  clearly  trace- 
able to  the  diffusion  of  the  decision-making 
process  on  campnsf . 
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In  an  earlier  and  calmer  day.  faculty  ind 
student  discipline  cases  were  few  and  dtalt 
wltb  minor  and  largely  academic  offen  es. 
The  traditional  campus  "due  process"  lnv<  ly- 
ing peer  Judgment,  large  committees  i  nd 
panels,  and  a  cunxt>ersome,  tlme-consum  ing 
appitMusb  to  academic  Justice  was  In  oi  der 
and  practical.  Too,  "due  process"  l^f 
served  an  educational  function.  But  wlien 
offenses  are  In  some  cases  no  longer  mil  or, 
and  In  certain  instances  have  occurred  In 
large  numbers  In  a  short  period  of  time,  al- 
though the  traditional  campus  "due  proc€  is" 
is  still  fimdamental,  such  diffused  approac  les 
are  no  longer  effective.  The  concepts  of  ^e 
profeaslonal,  trained  hearing  officer;  shoi  ter 
time-spans  for  decision-making;  and  floal 
administrative  accountability  and  authoilty 
must  be  applied. 

The  role  and  authority  of  the  preslden  of 
the  Institution,  or  the  president  or  ch  m- 
cellor  of  the  system,  also  must  be  clei  irly 
defined,  and  In  some  cases,  redefined.  M  ich 
academic  literature  has  emphasized  t  tat. 
whatever  the  situation  or  problem,  the  :  ac- 
uity Is  actually,  and  should  be.  In  contrc  .  of 
the  Institution.  Certainly  this  has  been  the 
academic  Ideal,  and  under  any  condltl<  na, 
the  faculty's  role  should  be  as  large  and  In- 
fluential as  It  can  reasonably  be  made.  :  >ut 
In  time  of  campus  crisis,  the  president  m  last 
exercise  emergency  authority,  even  If  It 
means  short-circuiting .  for  the  moment,  n  w- 
mal  consultative  measures. 

The  college  or  university,  whether  pul  lie 
or  private,  Is  an  Institution  created  i  nd 
supported  by  the  society  which  surrounds^lt. 
It  owes  Its  allegiance  and  being  to  T^at 
society.  ordlnarUy  through  a  ^overrttng 
board.  The  executive  officer  of  that  govern- 
ing board  is  held  accountable  by  the  bmrd 
and  by  society  for  the  operation  and  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Institution  he  heads.  lAc- 
cordlngly,  the  executive  officer,  whether 
president  or  chancellor,  must  have  final  ad- 
ministrative authority,  and  final  account- 
ability. In  every  area  of  academic  governs  Qce. 
This  la  not  to  say  that  the  professltnal 
quality  of  faculty,  and  the  unique  chara  cter 
of  students  do  not  necessitate  much  r  lore 
constituency  Involvement  In  the  b:  oad 
decision-making  process  than  In,  say.  a  r  mili- 
tary organization  or  an  Industry.  Nor  loes 
It  say  that  the  president  should  not  !«  a 
leader  In  the  true  sense  of  the  word  and 
attempt  by  every  means  at  his  disposal  to 
Involve  faculty  and  students  as  much  is  Is 
reasonable  and  possible  In  mapping  direc- 
tions and  planning  priorities.  But  It  loes 
say  that  forces  In  being  on  campuses  and 
In  society  today  often  make  this  difficult 
and.  sometimes.  Impossible.  In  such  ci  ses, 
the  president  must  clearly  define  his  3wn 
role  as  being  accountable  to  his  board  E^nd 
through  it  to  the  society  it  represents.  J  Jso, 
In  such  cases  the  board  must  support  »nd 
defend  Its  executive  officer  even  In  the  'ace 
of.  and  despite  the  temporary  loss  of,  i  up- 
port  of  his  Internal  constituencies.  The  pi  esl- 
dent  should  not  hold  office  at  the  whin  i  of 
those  he  is  expected  to  govern.  The  can  pxis 
should  not  be  organized  on  the  mode:  of 
the  political  state. 

The  role  of  students  In  academic  gov«n- 
ance  has  been  widely  discussed.  Some  e  lu- 
cators  have  recommended  that  the  Influc  ace 
and  authority  of  students  should  be  gre  itly 
Increased.  We  agree  that  there  are  sltuatl  ons 
and  problems  where  student  advice  nnd 
counsel  Is  of  great  Importance.  Student  Ju  Ig- 
ment  In  helping  to  reform  an  out-of-tate 
and  stifling  ctirrlculum  which  does  not 
up  to  today's  problems  is  often  helpful 
Is  student  Input  In  evaluating  teaching. 
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students  cannot  be  the  sole  Judges  of  cur 
rlcular  reform,  nor  of  the  evaluation  of 
faculty.  Nor  should  their  Input  be  In  the 
fonn  of  final  decisionmaking  authority.  We 
should  listen  to  them  more  than  we  tave 
listened  to  them  In  certain  areas  where  tl  telr 
Judgment  can  be  helpful,  but  this  does  bot 
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mean  neceasarlly  that  they  should  have 
voting  power  on  governing  boards,  for  ex- 
ample. Communication  Is  the  goal,  not  the 
share  of  authority.  {See  More  On  The  Role 
Of  Students,  page  7) . 

All  of  those  concerned  with  academic  gov- 
ernance should  make  certain  that  the  role 
of  the  Institution  In  relation  to  a  troubled 
of  higher  learning  Is  not  well  understood 
by  students,  faculty,  alumni,  the  public,  and 
boards.  The  unique  role  of  the  Institution 
of  higher  learning  is  not  well  understood 
today,  and  this  confusion  must  be  dispelled 
soon  If  IrreparaMe  damage  Is  not  to  be  done. 

There  are  three  historic  principles  that 
badly  need  to  be  reasserted  and  defended 
against  those  who  would  subvert  our 
Institutions. 

First,  the  Institution  must  not.  as  an  In- 
stitution, take  a  direct  hand  In  poUtlcal 
affairs.  Neither  the  faculty  nor  the  student 
body  can  speak  for  the  Institution  on  matters 
of  political  belief,  which  are  necessarily 
within  the  domain  of  private  belief  and  con- 
viction. Tboee  who  subvert  this  principle  In 
the  name  of  a  higher  morality  and  with  the 
strongest  of  convictions  must  understand 
that  m  the  years  ahead,  In  other  circum- 
stances, others  wUl  seize  upon  such  prece- 
dent and  commit  "their  university  to  politi- 
cal stands  which  they  In  turn  expose.  Under 
no  clrciunstances  should  we  permit  the  poll- 
tlzatlon  of  our  universities.  To  do  so  will 
completely  destroy  the  confidence  of  the 
American  people  In  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities they  traditionally  have  cherished 
and  supported,  and  will  destroy  academic 
freedom  as  we  know  and  treasure  It. 

Second,  we  must  distinguish  clearly  be- 
tween the  freedoms  guaranteed  by  the  First 
Amendment  (the  right  of  assembly,  petition, 
and  free  speech) — which  should  be  honored 
on  the  campus,  of  all  places — and  the  obliga- 
tion to  preserve  the  classroom  as  a  sanctu- 
ary for  objective,  dispassionate  reasoning  In 
the  pursuit  of  truth.  Bluntly,  neither  faculty 
members  nor  students,  regardless  of  the 
depth  of  their  convictions,  should  be  per- 
mitted to  use  the  classroom  for  propaganda, 
political  persuasion,  or  mobilization  of  sup- 
port for  partisan  ends.  Here  Is  an  historic 
and  well-understood  distinction  that  has 
been  badly  blurred  In  a  few  of  our  Institu- 
tions. It  Is  a  distinction  that  must  be  reas- 
serted and  honored  as  truth  itself  Is  honored. 

Third,  even  though  the  righto  of  professors 
and  students  as  private  citizens  must  be  fully 
and  rigorously  protected,  they  too  have  an 
obligation  (which  has  not  always  been  care- 
fully carried  out)  of  seeing  to  It  that  their 
role  as  private  citizens  and  their  role  as  mem- 
bers of  an  educational  Institution  reqx>ikalble 
to  society  are  clearly  separated.  Where  they 
are  not.  academic  discipline  Is  In  order. 

To  honor  these  principles  is  not  to  weaken 
the  university  but  rather  to  strengthen  It. 
Nothing  should  obscure  the  distinctive  role 
of  our  universities.  That  rc^e  Is  to  prepare 
trained  minds  and  to  enrich  the  storehouse 
of  learning  so  that  Individuals,  in  their  dual 
role  as  citizens  and  vocationally  trained 
people,  work  with  and  through  the  many  In- 
stitutions (political  parties,  government,  cor- 
porations, voluntary  agencies  of  all  kinds) 
which  do  have  the  direct,  day-to-day  respon- 
sibility for  both  continuity  and  change.  The 
detachment  of  the  university  from  Immediate 
partisan  battles  Is  essential  if  imlversltles 
are  to  do  best  what  only  they  can  do:  explore 
the  frontiers  of  knowledge  and  prepare 
trained  minds — all  In  an  atmosphere  that 
treasures  truth  and  Its  commitment  to  a 
better  society. 

Much  has  been  said,  and  most  of  It  Is  al- 
ready widely  accepted  In  the  aoadecolc  oom- 
munlty,  about  the  eetabllahment  and  proc- 
lamation of  rules  and  behavior.  The  stu- 
dent or  facility  member  should  understand 
what  la  expected  of  him  at  the  outset  of  the 
academic  year,  and  be  held  to  the  rules. 

What  we  have  been  saying.  In  regard  to 
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goverance  and  admlnlatratton,  thus  far,  la 
this:  There  has  been  an  attempt  by  many 
academicians  and  others  In  recent  years  to 
make  the  Job  of  academic  administrator  In 
effect  a  political  poaltlon  In  which  the  col- 
lege president  or  dean  la  selected  by  his 
faculty  and/or  students,  and  holds  hla  office 
at  their  pleasure.  This  trend  must  be  halted 
and  reversed.  Although  the  president  must 
be  a  leader  as  well  as  an  executive,  be  should 
not  hold  his  office  at  the  whim  of  those  he 
leads,  nor  should  academic  leadership  be 
based  on  success  In  a  continuing  popularity 
contest.  The  responsibility  of  boards  to  sup- 
port administrators  who.  In  the  courses  of 
meeting  current  tensions,  temporarily  lose 
the  support  of  their  Internal  constituencies. 
Is  clear  and  must  be  recognized  and  accepted. 
The  second  point  that  we  are  making  Is 
that  most  of  these  changes  we  have  been 
dtsctisslng  In  relation  to  academic  govern- 
ance have  been  or  are  In  the  course  of  being 
considered  and  adopted  by  a  wide  range  of 
Institutions.  Higher  education  must  certainly 
"pull  Itself  together."  But  the  public,  to  re- 
peat, must  recognize,  deq>lte  the  Inadequate 
service  given  It  by  the  media  In  this  respect, 
that  many  Institutions  have  already  done  so. 
or  are  In  the  course  of  doing  so.  Where  such 
reforms  have  been  adc^ted.  the  resulto  have 
been  generally  good.  Many  colleges  and  uni- 
versities have  been  successful  In  reforming 
their  own  governance  structure  and.  In  the 
process,  have  been  successful  In  solving  some 
of  the  root  problems  of  confronting  the  tur- 
bulence of  society. 

StmctwUng  presidential  authority  and 
reaponaiblUty 

Common  criticisms  of  academe  are  those 
equally  common  to  all  contemporary  Insti- 
tutions: bureaucratic  Infiexlblllty,  fixed  rou- 
tines, sluggish  procedures,  slowness  to 
respond  to  changing  conditions,  failure  to 
enlist  the  best  thinking  of  all  who  have  a 
stake  In  the  enterprise. 

On  one  point  only  Is  there  general  agree- 
ment: The  decision-making  process  must  be 
responsible,  efficient,  and  timely. 

Decisions  must  be  "resi>onslble"  In  the 
sense  that  they  take  fairly  Into  account  all 
the  relevant  concerns  and  considerations.  De- 
cisions must  be  "efficient"  In  the  sense  that 
they  ensure  careful,  prudent,  economical  use 
of  dollars,  manpower,  and  time.  Decisions 
must  be  "timely"  In  the  executive  sense  that 
"things  must  get  done — and  done  promptly." 
A  "good  decision"  that  comes  much  too  late 
simply  is  no  longer  a  good  decision. 

In  colleges  and  universities  everywhere 
today,  the  call  Is  for  reforming  and  restruc- 
turing campus  government.  The  proposed 
solutions  generally  embrace  several  signifi- 
cantly different  approaches,  to  be  discussed 
Individually: 

1.  So-called  "participatory  democracy,"  as 
opposed  to  representative  democracy. 

a.  Splitting  the  office  of  president  Into  two 
or  more  new,  more  manageable  Joba. 

3.  Strengthening  the  office  of  the  presi- 
dency, along  with  clarifying  the  respective 
zones  of  power,  authority,  and  influence  of 
faculty,  students,  trustees,  and  administra- 
tion. 

1.  So-called  "Participatory  Democracy"  As 
An  Alternative  To  Representative  Democracy. 

So-called  "participatory  democracy"  Is  now 
actively  promoted  as  the  solution  to  can^>us 
unrest.  In  a  sense  It  Is  the  logic  culmination 
of  pressures  that  have  given  the  faculty,  and 
more  recently,  the  studento  an  ever  greater 
role  in  campus  government.  More  than  that, 
"participatory  democracy"  is  embraced  by  the 
"New  Left"  aa  the  device  by  which  a  senae  of 
community  is  restored  and  with  it,  prestuna- 
bly,  a  new  basis  for  mutual  faith  and  eon- 
fldence  and  general  progress. 

No  complex  organisation — and  a  college  Is 
an  extremely  complex  organisation— can  in- 
volve everyone  slmultaneoualy  in  every  deci- 
sion. A  campus  run  as  a  kind  of  permanent 
and  continuing  town  meeting  will  embrace 
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the  worst  in  ito  pursuit  of  the  best.  It  is  sim- 
ply not  true  that  "democracy"  requires  that 
everyone  vote  on  every  issue  which  may  affect 
him.  however  remotMy.  With  everyone  In  the 
act.  no  one  can  be  held  accountable  for 
anything. 

It  Is  no  discredit  to  the  students  to  affirm 
that  they  have  a  self-interest  In  tuition  rates 
which  Is  at  odds  with  the  larger  "public  In- 
terest" in  long-range  financial  planning.  It 
is  no  criticism  of  faculty  to  suggest  that  the 
allocation  of  resources  as  between  the  faculty 
Interest  and  student  Interest  Is  hardly  a  topic 
they  are  likely  to  approach  with  a  self-con- 
scious Impartiality.  It  In  no  way  discredits 
the  nuiny  rightful  concerns  of  faculty  and 
students  to  remind  them  that  their  primary 
concern  is  with  the  teaching  and  learning 
process — ^that  there  are  area.s  of  professional 
and  technical  competence  (land  use,  capital 
planning,  buildings  and  grounds,  financial 
management,  etc.)  In  which  they  may  simply 
lack  competence  or  even  Interest. 

In  our  Judgment  "participatory  democracy" 
Is  a  dangerous  snare  and  a  delusion.  Far  from 
solving  our  problems,  It  will  compound  them. 
At  best  the  plea  for  "participatory  democ- 
racy" is  a  fuzzy-minded  cliche;  at  worst  It  Is 
an  Invitation  to  a  further  blurring  of  ac- 
countability and  to  Intensified  frustration. 

3.  Splitting  The  Office  of  The  President 
Into  Several  Positions. 

A  growing  criticism  is  that  the  college 
presidency,  as  now  defined.  Is  becoming  es- 
sentially "unmanageable."  No  one  person,  it 
Is  argued,  commands  the  professional  skill, 
competence,  time,  and  energy  to  meet  the 
Increasingly  heavy  responsibilities  that  go 
with  the  Job.  The  result  is  "presidential  ex- 
haustion," and  the  loss  of  valuable  continu- 
ity as  the  presidency  becomes  a  revolving 
door  necessarily  less  attractive  to  competent 
leaders.  The  solution — It  Is  argued — ^Is  to 
create  two  (or  even  three)  positions  to  re- 
place the  one-man  office  of  the  president. 
Different  divisions  of  authority  and  respon- 
sibility are  advanced.  For  example,  external 
affairs  (fund-raising,  publicity,  public  con- 
tacts, etc.)  could  be  the  domain  of  a  "chan- 
cellor" In  order  to  free  the  "president"  to 
manage  Internal  affairs.  Alternative,  aca- 
demic affairs  could  be  vested  In  one  person, 
with  financial  management  left  to  a  col- 
league with  co-equal  authority. 

We  conclude  that  such  proposals  misread 
the  nature  of  the  university  and  the  nature 
of  the  presidency.  They  would  move  us  in 
the  wrong  direction.  The  day-to-day  msm- 
agement  of  a  university  administration  is  a 
seamless  web.  The  neat  division  of  work  into 
"external"  and  "internal"  tasks  quickly 
breaks  down  In  practice.  Nor  can  decisions 
on  programs  be  separated  from  decisions  on 
dollars.  But  most  basic  of  all.  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  c^ce  of  the  president  has  the 
fatal  defect  of  blurring  accountability.  In 
administration,  the  law  Is  absolute:  in  the 
last  analysis  the  chief  executive  must  be  ac- 
countable for  the  integrity,  the  direction, 
and  the  fiscal  solvency  of  the  entire  opera- 
tion. This  Is  what  Is  expected  of  a  president: 
this  Is  what  must  be  required  of  him.  To 
blur  responsibility  for  the  work  of  an 
educational  institution  is  to  destroy 
accountability. 

3.  Strengthening  The  Office  Of  The 
President. 

In  our  Judgment,  the  central  challenge 
Is  to  strengthen  the  office  of  the  president 
While  at  the  same  time  identifying  the  re- 
spective zones  of  power  and  influences  of 
faculty,  studento.  and  administration.  In  no 
other  way  can  the  principle  of  executive  ac- 
countability be  honored. 

If  the  presidency  is  in  danger  of  becoming 
unmanageable,  it  is  because  history  has 
pushed  us  in  this  direction.  At  present  the 
informal  working  system  is  at  odds  wltb  the 
fmmal  legal  structure,  as  well  as  wltb  the 
expectations  that  people  have  of  the  presi- 
dent. In  law,  the  trustees  (wtiether  in  a  pub- 
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llcly  supported  oit  a  private  institution)  have 
final.  oontroUing  authority  along  with  unde- 
niable responsibility.  The  president,  by  dele- 
gation from  ttM  trusteea,  is  empowered  wltb 
a  XaoeA  rangs  ot  authority  and  responsibility. 
The  public  eziMctations.  whether  of  stu- 
dento, faculty,  or  the  general  public,  refiect 
the  same  working  definition  of  the  office  of 
the  president.  This  U  why  the  president  Lb 
"Every  Man's  Hope  and  Target" — whether 
the  issue  be  a  controvMvlal  speaker,  bad 
cafeteria  food,  parking,  discipline,  tuition  in- 
creases, budget  adjustment,  or — in  emer- 
gencies—a  bomb  threat  or  even  a  decision 
as  to  the  closing  of  the  university.  This  Is 
why  demonstrators  move  toward  the  admin- 
istration building  and  why  failure,  real  or 
imagined,  anywhere  In  the  college  la  placed 
at  the  doorstep  of  the  president. 

The  difficulty  Is  that  over  the  years  an  ex- 
cess of  delegation  by  the  preMdent  to  stu- 
dent groups  and  to  faculty  has  leift  the  presi- 
dent with  little  control  awr  many  areas 
where  he  alone  must  be  accountable.  The 
task  ahead  Is  to  redefine  the  system  of  ^v- 
ernment  so  that  decisions  are  made  with  ap- 
propriate consultation  at  the  appropriate 
level,  with  appropriate  accountability.  The 
president  must  govern  as  well  as  preside. 
The  president  must  be  a  leader.  He  must  con- 
tinue to  be  acutely  sensitive  to  the  many 
concerns  of  his  many  constituencies.  He  must 
listen  and  learn  aa  never  before.  But  be  must 
not  be  In  the  untenable  position  of  defend- 
ing decisions  In  which  he  had  no  part  and, 
most  of  all,  which  he  considers  unsound. 

In  short,  the  position  of  president  is  vitally 
Important — as  leader,  innovator,  mediator, 
defender  of  the  essential  values.  The  Job  can 
be  a  magnet  for  the  beet  men  and  women. 
But  this  can  be  accomplished  only  if  there  Is 
a  much  clearer  definition  of  who  does  what, 
along  with  much  sharper  division  between 
the  right  to  give  and  the  right  to  decide. 

In  our  Judgment  the  first  priority  in  mov- 
ing toward  more  effective  campus  govern- 
ment is  to  strengthen  substantially  the  of- 
fice of  the  president.  It  should  not  be  too 
difficult,  for  in  the  last  analysts  the  objec- 
tive is  to  make  performance  consonant  with 
expectations — all  in  a  framework  where  ac- 
countability is  the  watchword. 

JIfore  on  the  Role  of  Students 
There  have  been  many  analyses  of  this  stu- 
dent generation  and  the  motives  and  charac- 
teristics of  today's  young  people.  What  we 
have  has  been  descrlbe4|u  a  "youth  culture." 
the  like  of  which  this  nAtion  has  never  seen. 
We  are  convinced  that  although  this  genera- 
tion of  young  people  has  certain  characteris- 
tics that  are  unique,  it  does  not  r^resent 
anything  fundamentally  new.  The  impa- 
tience of  youth  vrlth  the  older  generation  is 
as  old  as  the  records  of  ancient  Oreeoe  and 
Egypt.  Campus  turbulence  dates  back  to  the 
Middle  Ages  and  before.  We  are  not,  there- 
fore, dealing  with  anything  wholly  new  or 
novel.  On  the  other  hand,  while  not  wholly 
new,  we  do  believe  the  per^>ectlve.  Idealism 
and  commitment  of  this  student  generation 
to  be  of  high  level  and  worthy  of  recognition. 
What  it  new  in  the  situation  has  been  the 
use.  by  a  small  minority  of  young  people  and 
others,  of  sophisticated  techniques  whereby 
force,  agitation,  and  pressure  are  utilized  to 
manipulate  large  nimibers  of  pe<^Ie,  in  some 
cases  against  their  will  and  better  Judgment. 
For  a  time  these  teclinlques,  applied  on  the 
campus,  threw  administrators,  faculty,  and 
studento  off  balance.  The  campus,  aftw  all. 
traditionally  has  been  a  place  for  rational  dis- 
course; faculty  people  are  persons  who  have 
entered  a  profession  dedicated  to  such  ra- 
tionality. The  use  of  irrational  means  to  force 
decision-making  is  out  of  place  on  a  campus. 
and  it  required  some  time  for  educators,  un- 
ready for  this  kind  of  assault,  to  mobilize  to 
meet  it.  There  is  much  evidence,  not  only  of 
the  readiness  of  the  campus  to  alter  ito  pro- 
cedures to  meet  this  threat,  but  also  of  a 
new  and  healthy  response  by  large  ntunbers 
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of  studento  and  faculty.  The  current  trend  In 
elections  to  student  govsmmento  and  faculty 
senatss  is  Increasing  evldenoe  of  this  devel- 
opment. 

Bseommendations  recently  made  to  the  ef- 
fect that  demands  of  dissidento  be  yielded  to 
m  certain  areas  deserv*  careful  and  critlcia 
review. 

Available  data  Indicate  that  most  studento 
are  not  disaffected  with  higher  education  or 
higher  educational  institutions  per  se.  Over- 
eagerness  to  make  changes  In  response  to  de- 
mands of  extrenilsto  merely  delays  and  warps 
the  necessary  and  continuing  reforms  that 
all  of  us  recognize  are  necessary  In  higher 
education  and  which  are  constantly  t-^^tng 
place. 

In  like  manner,  assimiptlon  that  the  ROTC 
must  be  abandoned  because  some  students 
have  demanded  It.  Is  not  borne  out  by  stu- 
dent responses  on  other  campuses  where  the 
Issue  has  been  widely  considered.  Institutions 
may  wish  to  continue  such  programs  which 
preserve  civilian  infiuence  in  the  leadership 
of  the  armed  forces.  Furthermore,  recom- 
mendations made  recently  that  omphtwiy^* 
the  necessity  of  negotiation  with  studento 
engaged  In  using  non-rational  means  of  per- 
suasion, or  "waiting  It  out"  rather  than  ap- 
plying prompt  responses,  or  seriously  con- 
sidering closing  Institutions  at  the  behest 
of  extremlste  who  make  this  their  gocd — 
these  certainly  should  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  the  experience  of  Institutions  that 
have  taken  other  and  more  rigorous  responses 
to  extremist  pressure,  and  have  experienced 
telling  success.  Their  experience  has  led,  for 
example,  to  one  major  conclusion:  College 
and  university  presldento  should  never  nego- 
tiate in  the  face  of  any  kind  of  Intimidation 
or  threat. 

PAXT     m — ^ADDmOITAI.     ST7BJSCTS     WABSANnNG 
COMBfXMT 

The  curriculum 

During  the  years  ahead  it  is  essential  that 
the  curriculum  of  the  American  college  con- 
tinue to  be  vigorously  examined  and  mod- 
ified. Much  good  has  come  during  recent 
years  but  there  remains  much  to  do.  There 
still  exist  educational  programs  in  our  In- 
stitutions whose  operating  procedures  have 
not  been  honestly  examined  in  recent  yeara. 
This  is  not  to  suggest  that  everything  that 
is  or  has  been  must  be  swept  away;  rather 
we  must  be  wUllng  serlovisly  to  examine  the 
body  of  higher  education  and  remove  useless 
appendages,  improve  the  prograxns  that  re- 
main, and  add  items  that  meet  the  test  of 
intellectual  scrutiny  and  new  scholarship. 
The  commimity  that  is  higher  education 
must  be  up  to  this  task  or  It  will  be  done  by 
others  in  a  manner  not  in  accord  with  edu- 
cational objectives  that  are  considered  im- 
portant. 

The  campus  and  the  society 
In  spite  of  being  the  most  talked  about 
subject  In  America,  there  existo  a  widening 
chasm  between  the  campus  and  the  society 
it  serves.  We  have  already  stated  or  Implied 
reasons  for  this  unfortunate  relationship, 
but  Its  repair  is  essential  to  the  survival  of 
the  American  university.  Additional  ways 
must  be  found  to  bridgiB  the  disttmce  be- 
tween the  two,  and  we  believe  the  prime 
responsibility  is  that  of  the  college  or  uni- 
versity. 

Ways  must  be  found  to  Involve  the  general 
citizenry  in  the  affairs  of  the  campus  com- 
munity; faculty  and  studento  must  become 
Involved  in  the  affairs  of  the  community. 
We  must  acknowledge  our  shortcomings,  ex- 
plain our  unique  nature,  and  keep  the  public 
Informed  of  our  contributions.  The  public 
must  be  reminded  of  the  role  It  has  assigned 
us.  and  of  our  honest  successes  in  carrying 
out  that  role. 

Organixing  resources  for  higher  education 

While  we  could,  and  undoubtedly  will,  aak 

for  more  funds  to  support  higher  education, 

we  believe  that  a  serious  consideration  dur- 
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ing  the  70*8  win  be  the  proper  alldcmtio  i  of 
resources. 

During  recent  yesis,  efforts  to  a^cona  mo 
date  TlrtuAlly  all  propose<l  tasks  have  re- 
sulted m  difficulties.  Limited  resources  knd 
increasing  demands  require  careful  ordnlng 
of  priorities.  We  have  certainly  learned  «i«t 
no  single  Institution  can  do  all  educatt  tnal 
tasks;  yet  few  of  us  have  been  wllUn  ;  to 
deny  ourselves  new  programs.  Too  often  fac- 
ulty have  operated  only  In  the  best  Int  irest 
of  the  discipline,  and  the  student  has  seen 
lost  sight  of  In  their  quest  for  prestige  and 
professional  accomplishment.  Higher  e<!uca- 
tlon  has  neither  the  resources  nor  the  al  411ty 
to  continue  In  this  fashion. 

If  a  general  Increase  In  student  fees  sh  3tild 
occur,  then  It  Is  Imperative  that  equal  xn- 
slderatlon  be  given  to  Increased  funding  of 
scholarship  and  loan  programs  to  erbure 
that  students  are  not  prevented  fro«nl  at- 
tending college  for  financial  reaaons. 
Preservation  o/  constitutional  guarantei 
treeAom  of  speech,  press,  and  aaaem' 
A  college  or  university  must  be  dedli 
to  the  rule  of  reason,  and,  where  poa 
must  avoid  arbitrariness  In  Its  decUlonsJ  To 
do  this  requires  patient  dialogue,  openi  ess 
to  varied  Ideas  from  many  groups,  and  de  'el- 
opment  of  maximum  consensus.  The  rlgh ;  of 
cltlsens  to  assemble  peacefully  and  to  p  rtl- 
tlon  for  redress  of  grievances  U  a  precl  )\is 
American  heritage  and  should  be  denied  by 
college  authorities  only  when  the  educatlc  aal 
function  Is  disrupted  or  when  such  actl^  Ity 
is  accompanied  by  lawlessness.  However,  i  n- 
fortunately,  reasoned  dissent  rarely  can  p  *- 
vail  against  unreasoned  disruption  or  stip- 
pi«aslon.  There  Is  always  the  poeslbUlty  t  lat 
emergency  measures  may  have  to  be  taken 
by  ooUege  authorities  when  physical  d 
to  persons  or  property  la  clearly  threaten' 
Academic  freedom  and  responsibility 
The  rights  of  c<^ege  faculties  and  students 
to  seek  and  speak  the  truth  as  they  see  id  are 
precious  rlghU  but  they  carry  with  themj  •« 
tendant  reaponslbUltles.  Faculty  must  t< 
nlze  an  obligation  to  be  evaluated  on  thejway 
In  which  they  are  carrying  out  their  Inat  Itu- 
tlonal  reeponslbUltles,  and  acknowledge  hat 
tenure  rights  may  be  removed  If  the  reepo  osl- 
bllltles  of  academic  freedom  are  not  re- 
spected. Standards  of  performance  by  itu- 
dents,  so  long  as  they  are  realistic,  mus(  re- 
main rigorous  enough  to  Justify  the 
Investment  of  time.  Interest,  and  mone  '  by 
both  the  student  and  the  sustaining  pu  311c, 
or  the  Institution  will  perUh. 

The  challenge  of  racial  minorities 
We  agree  that  the  challenge  to  higher  <  du- 
catlon  presented  by  ethnic  minorities  iiust 
be  given  spedal  and  continuing  consid  sra- 
tlon.  Racial  harmony — In  the  nation  am  1  on 
the  campus — can  be  realized  only  If  a  grt  iter 
and  appropriate  racial  awareness  on  <  am- 
pus  Is  achieved  throughout  by  means  ol  at- 
tention to  curricula,  cultural  activities,  and 
Indeed  to  the  entire  scope  of  campus  111  e. 
The  media 
Certainly  In  a  free  society  the  news  media 
must  be  free  to  report  events  consistent  vlth 
their  Impressions.  While  we  must  guard  the 
media  from  censorship,  we  must  also  sul  Ject 
them  to  the  same  honest  scrutiny  we  expect 
frcm  them.  It  Is  our  feeling  that  today,  Ir  too 
many  Instances,  the  media — radio,  the  p  kss, 
and  television,  especially  television — hav(  i  ex- 
pressed a  distorted  view  of  events  occuirlng 
on  American  college  campuses,  the  reeul  s  of 
which  are  often  inOammatory.  The  public 
has  been  misled  Into  believing  that  wh  kt  Is 
"sensational"  on  one  or  more  campus*  i  In 
typical  activity,  behavior  and  attitude 
throughout  Institutions  of  higher  learning. 
For  the  media  to  use  the  previous  concept 
■•freedom  of  expression"  as  a  guise  for  II  mlt- 
Ing  Its  focus  to  sensational  reporting  :  i  as 
potentially  damaging  as  a  faculty  mei  iber 
using  academic  freedom  as  a  roKt*iun  for  per- 
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soma  political  expression.  We  would  ask  that 
members  of  the  media  make  special  and  ob- 
vious efforts  to  report  realistic  conditions  on 
the  college  campuses  as  completely  and  ac- 
cvirately  as  possible  (and  there  Is  much  that 
Is  positive!)  rather  than  concentrating  on 
the  btearre  and  controversial  out  of  context, 
as  they  have  too  often  done. 

Preservation  of  individuality 

As  Institutions  tend  to  become  larger,  and 
es  more  technology  Is  introduced  mto  the 
teachmg-learning  and  student  accounting 
systems,  the  mdlvldual  can  develop  a  feel- 
ing of  isolation  from  the  institution.  Size 
alone  Is  not  necessarily  a  deterrent  to  having 
individuals  Identify  with  the  Institution,  nor 
does  smallness  guarantee  It.  It  U  rather  a 
matter  of  attitude  and  organization  of  the 
r.-latlonshlps  of  those  constituting  the  col- 
lege community. 

College  responMbillty  for  the  personal  lives 
of  its  students 

In  an  age  of  greater  permissiveness  and 
renewed  emphasis  upon  civil  rights  and  lib- 
erties In  our  society  as  a  whole,  the  areas  \n 
which  colleges  can  act  in  loco  parentis  are 
growmg  continually  smaller,  but  many  par- 
ents are  not  fully  aware  of  this.  Colleges  must 
contmually  Interpret  not  only  to  their  stu- 
dents but  also  to  the  public  the  differences 
between  acts  of  college  students  for  which 
the  studenU  are  legally  and  mdlvldually  re- 
sponsible, and  those  over  which  the  college 
authorities  should  be  expected  to  exert  re- 
sponsible control.  Whether  the  continuing 
diminution  of  the  In  loco  parentis  concept 
should  be  halted  Is  a  problem  requlrtag  Im- 
mediate attention. 

Service  functioru  of  public  institutions  must 
be  adequately  supported 

All  public  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion recognlsse  that  the  society  which  creates 
and  sustains  them  Is  reasonable  In  expecting 
them  to  perform  certain  tasks.  However,  de- 
mands for  Instant  action  on  programs  of  pub- 
lic concern  must  be  met  by  sober  considera- 
tion of  the  mstltutlon's  financial  ability  to 
respond,  and  Its  commitment  to  serve  effec- 
tively m  the  particular  area,  when  balanced 
against  competmg  demands. 

The  InsUtutlon,  once  It  has  accepted  an 
area  of  specialization  or  specific  responsi- 
bility, must  be  prepared  to  give  continuous 
accounting  of  the  funds  and  personnel  used, 
and  to  demonstrate  the  productivity  of  the 
program.  If  It  Is  to  be  sustained.  Too  often, 
m  a  time  of  tight  budgets,  the  ooUege  Is  ex- 
pected to  perform  at  a  level  which  Its  re- 
sources clearly  prevent.  To  maintain  an  ade- 
quate level  of  quality,  sometimes  quantity 
must  be  limited,  despite  the  political  prob- 
lems Involved. 

FABT  IV — THE  BOLE  OF  THK  PUSmSNT  OF  THZ 
XmiTKO  STATES  AND  THE  FEDEKAI,  OOVEBH- 
ICENT    IN    mCHKa    EDTTCATION 

Even  before  the  Scranton  Commission  Re- 
port, there  developed  an  unfortunate  divi- 
sion of  opinion  oonoemlng  how  campus  tur- 
bulence was  beet  quelled.  Some  on  the  cam- 
pus beUeved,  and  strongly  argued,  that  only 
through  the  exercise  of  the  full  moral  au- 
thority of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
could  substantial  peace  be  restored  to  the 
troubled  campus.  Others,  Including  pcdltlcal 
leaders  at  all  leveU,  vigorously  argued  ex- 
actly the  reverse — that  the  solution  to  cam- 
pus disruption  and  violence  must  be  found 
on  the  campuses,  through  the  exercise  of 
leadership  by  presidents,  administrative 
staffs,  faculty,  and  students. 

Clearly,  the  restoration  of  peace,  civility, 
and  a  healthy  atmosphere  lor  learning  must 
be  a  top  f.nontj  on  the  national  agenda. 
But  it  Is  as  wrong  to  hold  the  President  of 
the  United  States  responsible  for  our  salva- 
tion as  it  Is  to  assart  that  the  task  can  be 
accomplished  solely  by  a  bootstrap  "get 
tough"  policy  by  the  college  presidents  on 
various  campuses.  In  many  ways,  the  campus 
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is  a  mirror  of  today's  general  turbulence  and 
national  unrest,  distorting  and  magnifying 
the  current  discontents.  It  Is  absurd  to  expect 
the  campus  to  be  an  oaals  of  quiet  and  tran> 
quUlty  In  times  of  great  sodal  utnm  and 
strain. 

The  exercise  by  the  President  of  what  the 
Scranton  Reports  calls  "reoonclllng  moral 
leedeiBhlp"  Is  obviously  important  In  any 
area,  but  it  Is  unfair  and  unzeaUstlc  to  ex- 
pect the  President  to  carry  thU  enormous 
burden  alone.  Indeed,  the  President's  actions 
clearly  show  hU  concern  for  and  bis  Intorsat 
In  education. 

The  obligation  to  exercise  reconciling 
moral  leadership  rests  even  more  heavily  on 
all  those  who  have  a  direct  hand  In  the  con- 
trol and  management  of  our  colleges  and 
universities.  We  look  not  only  to  college  and 
xmlverslty  presidents  but  to  faculty  and 
student  leaders,  and  to  trxistees.  We  look 
also  to  those  who  by  their  votes,  their  words, 
their  si>eech  or  their  silence  have  such  a 
profound  Impact  on  the  atmosphere  of  our 
Institutions — the  governors,  the  state  legis- 
lators, the  editors,  the  leaders  at  every  level 
In  our  society. 

It  Is  in  this  spirit,  and  with  this  sense  of 
the  limitations  as  well  as  the  responsibilities 
of  the  Presdent  that  we  feel  the  President, 
and  key  departments  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
n^nt,  can  aid  In  solving  campus  problems  in 
several  ways,  as  follows: 

1.  By  continuing,  and  perhaps  expanding 
upon,  the  President's  current  practice  of 
discussing  frankly  with  the  public,  and  In- 
formally on  campuses,  the  serious  Issues  and 
problems  which  confront  him  and  the  nation. 
Young  people,  and  students  In  particular, 
appreciate  frankness  and  candor  In  the  con- 
frontation of  difficult  problems.  We  feel  his 
past  eflorte  In  this  respect  have  been  praise- 
worthy, and  we  urge  him  to  continue. 

a.  By  continuing,  and  expanding  upon,  the 
programs  of  several  Federal  Departments, 
notably  the  Departments  of  State,  Defense, 
and  Justice,  In  bringing  together  Individuals 
able  to  discuss  current  Issues  and  problems 
on  campuses  throughout  the  nation.  How- 
ever, we  feel  that  the  formal  lecture- 
presentation,  announced  In  advance.  Is  less 
effecUve  than  more  diverse  approaches,  such 
as  the  vlettor-ln-brlef-resldence,  during 
which  time  classes  and  seminars  could  be 
visited  and  discussions  held  Informally  with 
students  on  their  own  ground. 

3.  By  encouraging  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Oovernment  to  reach  the  faculty  members 
of  our  colleges  and  universities,  particularly 
the  younger  faculty.  In  government  programs 
designed  to  Inform  the  campuses.  Many  stu- 
dent attitudes  are  molded  by  claasroom  dis- 
cussions, and  limited  Federal  staffs  and 
funds  could  have  a  much  larger  effect  If  new 
ways  and  means  were  devised  to  Inform 
faculty  of  p<dicles  and  procedures,  and 
through  them,  larger  numbers  of  students. 

4.  By  holding  conferences  of  student  lead- 
ers, and  of  faculty  members  In  certain  disci- 
plines, in  Washington  and.  where  poeslble, 
regionally  throughout  the  nation.  Again, 
oarefiil  structuring  of  such  conferences,  so 
that  informal  discussion  and  give-and-take 
are  emphasized.  Is  Important. 

5.  By  l^e  President,  and  all  i4>piopriate 
officers  of  the  government,  continuing  to 
keep  themselves  Informed  about  reforms  in 
academic  governance  and  about  the  way  In 
which  campus  problems  are  being  success- 
fully met  and  solved.  They  can  then  be  most 
helpful  In  filling  the  gap  which  the  media 
have  failed  to  fill:  acquainting  the  public 
with  the  positive  aspects  of  higher  education 
and  with  the  progress  and  reform  that  has 
taken  place  in  the  academic  community,  *n 
an  effort  to  help  rebuild  public  confidence 
in  our  education  structure.  (See  Part  I) 

6.  By  continuing  efforts  toward  winning 
the  support  of  the  vast  majority  ot  our  stu- 
dents who  have  faith  In  our  national  Insti- 
tutions, who  have  not  "given  up"  on  our 
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eduoaUonal  system,  and  w1k>.  In  qMte  of 
hftvlof  adopted  aome  of  the  patterns  of  pro- 
teat  because  it  u  faahtonable.  bealoeUy  are 
wUUnc  to  follow  strong  and  effeotlve  leader- 
ship, as  w^  as  those  who  are  oonvtnoed  that 
the  genaratlmx  g^  cannot  be  bridged.  We 
are  convlnoed  that  this  student  generation  Is 
highly  moral,  socially  conscious,  and  eager  to 
be  ooBStruetlve.  Studeota  must  be  told  and 
rtMwn  that  force  and  violence  are  not  neoee 
sary  to  achieve  worthy  goals,  nor  are  they  a 
ooneomltant  of  the  constitutionally  pro- 
tected right  of  dissent.  Such  taotlos  them- 
selves can  destroy  the  baalc  freedoms  of 
this  aodety. 

7.  By  working  with  the  governors  of  the 
fifty  atatee  to  consider  the  various  types  of 
legislation  that  relate  to  colleges  and  uni- 
versities— particularly  in  light  of  some  of 
the  repressive  measures  reportedly  under 
consideration. 

8.  By  recognizing  that  available  evidence 
Indicates  that  past  campus  turbulence  has 
not  destroyed  the  usefulness  of  contract  re- 
search. We  agree  with  the  Department  of 
Defense  that  colleges  and  universities  have  a 
unique  contribution  to  make  to  the  national 
Interest  In  the  area  of  research.  We  would 
urge  the  President,  therefore,  to  support  the 
contract  research  program  to  the  extent  It 
does  not  warp  Institutional  structure  or  mis- 
sion, and  express  his  public  support  of  the 
concept  as  being  In  the  best  Interest  of  the 
nation. 

9.  By  emphasizing  and  reiterating  at  every 
opportunity  the  enormous  contributions  that 
our  colleges  and  universities  make  to  the 
progress  and  well-being  of  our  society.  The 
President  should  continue  to  stress  that  our 
colleges  and  universities  constitute  a  vital 
national  resource,  and  that  as  a  matter  of 
public  policy  they  must  be  preserved  and 
atrengtbened — in  the  best  Interests  of  the 
nation  as  a  whole. 

A  concluding  note:  Efforts  of  the  Chief 
Executive  to  propoee  Innovative  legislation  in 
support  of  higher  education  have  been  most 
helpful  and  are  of  great  significance  to  the 
education  community.  We  urge  that  these 
efforts  be  continued  and  extended.  Such  pro- 
posals can  serve  as  a  basis  for  an  effective 
working  relationship  between  the  campus 
and  the  Federal  Oovernment. 


ALTERNATIVE  TO  BUSINO  OP 
SCHOOLCHILDREN 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF   ICICHICAN 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  20.  1972 

Mr.  DINQELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Pat- 
rick A.  McDonald,  a  m«nber  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  dlsr  of  Detroit. 
Mich.,  has  written  me  about  a  proposal 
he  has  made  as  an  alternative  to  busing 
of  schoolchildren.  For  the  information 
of  my  colleagues,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Mr.  McDonald's  let- 
ter and  the  texts  of  three  Items  he  en- 
closed therewith  appear  at  this  point  in 
the  Congressional  Rbcoko: 

BoAED  or  Edocation, 

The  Citt  op  DBrmoir. 
Detroit,  Mich.,  AprU  12. 1972. 
Ron.  John  D.  Dinoxu., 
House  of  Repretemtativet. 
Raybum  House  Office  Building, 
Washinifton,  DC 

Dbak  IifB.  Dingell:  The  alternatives  pree- 
ently  being  presented  In  the  ao-caUed  "Roth 
Case"  are  not  workable  solutions  to  our  pres- 
ent social  problems. 

It  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  either  "to  bus 
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or  not  to  bus."  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that 
we  do  nothing.  At  the  same  time,  the  forced 
builng  of  poaslbly  400,000  school-ace  chU- 
dren  Is  neither  educationally  sound  nor  feasi- 
ble In  ovir  present  cUmate. 

In  an  attempt  to  be  constructive,  I  am 
encloalng  what  I  consider  to  be  a  viable  al- 
ternative to  busing.  It  attempts  to  get  to 
the  real  cause  of  segregation,  which  is  segre- 
gated residential  housing  patterns.  It  at- 
tempts to  cure  the  problem  on  a  permanent 
full-time  basis  as  opposed  to  a  temporary 
part-time  busing  basis. 

I  would  request  your  Indulgence  In  exam- 
ining these  materials  and  your  support  In 
the  event  you  deem  them  to  be  worthy  of 
further  discussion.  It  Is  contemplated  that 
these  new  homes  would  be  constructed  In 
new  towru  on  vacant  land  surrounding 
Detroit. 

I  stand  ready  to  meet  with  you  and  any 
members  of  your  staff  at  jrour  earliest  con- 
venience. 

Sincerely, 

Patkick  a.  McDonald. 

Alteenative  to  Foeced  Businc 
There  are  approximately  one  mUlion  pub- 
lic school  students  (K-12)  in  the  Trl-County 
Area  of  Wayne.  Oakland  and  Macomb  Coun- 
ties. The  Metropolitan  Plans  before  the  Fed- 
eral District  Court  attempt  to  achieve  a  ra- 
cial mix  of  75%  white  and  25%  black  stu- 
dents in  each  school.  To  do  so,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  bus  between  approximately  300,- 
000  and  400,000  students  from  their  neigh- 
borhoods. 

The  estimated  cost  of  bussing  each  pupU 
Is  9130.00  per  year  as  indicated  on  Attach- 
ment A.  Thus,  the  total  annual  cost  of  bus- 
sing 320,000  students  would  be  941,600.000; 
in  ten  years  the  cost  would  be  9416,000,000. 
We  assume  that  the  State  can  somehow  pay 
for  busing.  It  Is  clear  that  the  Detroit  School 
System  with  its  940,000.000  deficit  cannot  pay 
for  the  luxury  of  busing. 

When  the  State  pays,  vee  all  pay.  However, 
the  most  frustrating  problem  arises  from  the 
fact  that  after  ten  years  and  9416,000,000 
later  we  find  that  we  have  achieved  no  sig- 
nificant integration.  The  ultimate  goal  of 
forced  busing  Is  mixing.  It  is  not  designed 
to  bring  about  meaningful  integration.  It  Is 
Indifferent  about  encouraging  a  working  rela- 
tionship between  the  people  who  are  being 
bused.  Further,  If  we  assume,  as  we  must, 
that  there  Is  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  money 
that  is  avaUable  for  education,  then  every 
dollar  spent  for  biising  reduces  the  amount 
available  for  teacher  salaries,  reduced  class 
sizes,  special  education,  curriculum  Improve- 
ment and  other  items  which  are  directly  re- 
lated to  pupil  achievement. 

Finally,  forced  bussing  Is  an  Inappropriate 
remedy  where  the  cause  of  segregation  was 
not  biualng.  as  In  the  South,  but  rather  resi- 
dential or  voluntary  segregation.  If  it  is  axio- 
matic that  the  punishment  should  fit  the 
crime  It  U  equally  true  that  the  remedy 
should  be  related  to  the  offense.  If  9416,000,- 
000  Is  avaUable,  Its  best  iise  would  be  as  cm 
Incentive  to  correct  residential  segregation. 

With  "bussing  funds"  the  State  should  be- 
come a  partner  with  the  TS.Ji.  and  yoTing 
famlUea;  each  with  the  goal  of  eliminating 
aegregated  realdentlal  patterns.  Specifically, 
an  eligible  famUy  would  be  permitted  to  pur- 
chase a  three  bedroom  920.000  home  for  25% 
of  ito  value,  l.e.,  96,000.  The  TMJi.  and  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  would  provide  an  addltiODAl 
96,000  and  the  State  would  pay  the  balance 
in  lieu  of  paying  for  hutsini/. 

Eligible  fanUUes  would  be  those  famUles 
both  black  and  white,  who  would  contribute 
to  the  racial  balance  of  both  the  neighbor- 
hood and  the  school  in  that  neighborhood. 
The  eUglUe  famUlee  would  have  an  average 
of  three  acbool  aged  chUdren. 

The  dlglble  famUy  would  be  required  to 
pay  6%  of  the  value,  l.e.,  91.000  and  then  pay 
the  balance  over  10  yeara.  Dtuing  this  time 
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the  eligible  family  would  required  to  actu- 
ally occupy  the  home  as  their  home.  They 
would  send  their  chUdren  to  the  neighbor- 
hood aohool. 

Under  thla  plan,  the  State  could  make 
available  41.600  residential  uniu. 

This  would  Inevitably  result  In  the  mean- 
ingful integration  of  over  41,600  families  not 
merely  the  mixing  of  students  dwlng  school 
hours. 

For  those  who  are  concerned  about  num- 
bers— this  Plan  would  affect  over  200,000  peo- 
ple, all  of  whom  would  participate  on  a  vol- 
untary basis.  Their  own  home  would  be  the 
Incentive  to  Integrate. 

Patrick  A.  McDonald, 
Member,  Board  of  Education. 

ScHEDm^  A — Costs  of  Tkanspoetation 
The  unit  cost  per  pupU  transported  for  a 
period  of  180  days  is  computed  on  the  basis 
of  the  number  of  buses  required. 

Inter-dlstrlct  bussing  to  and  from  a  large 
central  city  Is  distinguishable  from  rural  bus- 
sing In  many  respects.  One  Important  differ- 
ence Is  the  fact  that  the  buses  would  be  re- 
quired to  run  In  rush  hour  traffic.  In  view  of 
this  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  time  and  traffic 
will  not  permit  two  or  more  trips  per  day 
per  bus.  In  rural  areas  frequently  It  is  poesl- 
ble for  a  bus  to  pick  up  students  at  various 
locations,  drive  them  to  the  school  and  re- 
turn for  a  second  run. 

The  seating  capacity  of  the  type  school  bus 
approved  for  purchase  by  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan Is  slxty-slx  (66) .  Thus,  it  vrould  be  neces- 
sary to  purchase  4,545  buses  to  transport 
300,000  students.  Each  bus  would  cost  ap- 
proadmately  910,000  for  a  total  capital  expen- 
diture of  945,450,00.  The  cost  of  each  bus 
would  be  depreciated  over  a  seven  year  pe- 
riod. Thus,  total  annual  depreciation  would 
be  945.450,000/7=96,492,857  or  91.428.57  per 
bus  per  year. 

Drivers'  salaries  are  estimated  to  be  916.00 
per  day  for  a  total  dally  cost  of  97.272.00:  and 
an  annual  cost  of  91309.960.  Each  driver 
would  receive  92,880.00  per  school  year,  total 
dally  cost  of  94M5.00  and  an  annual  cost  of 
9818,100.  Each  bus  aide  would  receive  91,- 
800.00  per  school  year. 

Based  on  an  analysis  of  tran^MrUtlon 
data  m  this  State  it  appears  that  total  bus- 
sing costs  are  a  function  of  bus  depreciation 
plus  driver  salaries.  These  two  items  are 
equal  to  63%  of  the  total  cost  Including  gas. 
oU,  repairs,  tires,  etc..  as  fc^ows: 

Driver  Salary  (92.880.00)  plus  Annual  De- 
preciation (91,428.67)  =94.308.67=63%  Total 
Bussing  Cost  Per  Bus  Year. 

Thus,  the  other  element  is:  94 .308.57/ .63  = 
96,839.00-94308.67=92,530.43  (Per  Bus  Per 
Year). 

The  following  four  dements  make  up  the 
total  coet  per  year  per  bus: 

Depreciation    91,428.57 

Driver  Salary 2,  880.  00 

Bus  Aide  Salary 1,800.00 

Other  Operating  Expenses 2, 630. 43 


8.  639.  00 


To  determine  the  per  pupil  cost  we  divide 
the  total  cost  per  bus  per  year  by  66: 
98,639.00/66  =  9130.89  per  pupU. 

On  the  basis  of  9130.00  per  pupU,  the  total 
amount  cost  of  bussing  320,000  students 
would  be  941,600,000.00. 

Bussing,  Dbbxcsegation,  Inteoeation! 
(By  Patrick  A.  McDonald) 

These  are  now  famUlar  household  words, 
lliey  are  bantered  about  freely  In  discussing 
Issues  that  threaten  to  rip  our  country 
asunder.  These  terms,  used  mainly  In  educa- 
tional matters,  directly  affect  each  and  every 
person  In  the  United  States  today.  For  noth- 
ing affects  the  househcrid  and  the  family 
more  than  does  education. 

Desegregation,  as  the  term  Implies,  is  a 
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negative  concept.  By  that  I  mean  that  1  la 
defined  only  in  terms  of  numbers.  It  is  o  >n- 
cemed  with  the  mixing  of  people  of  differ  mt 
races.  For  example,  if  we  place  five  wh  tea 
and  five  blacks  In  an  office  or  a  classroom  we 
have  Instant  desegregation.  Now  these  pio- 
ple  may  not  talk  to  each  other  or  may  ise 
separate  doors  to  come  and  go,  but  they  ure 
desegregated  In  terms  of  niunbers.  It  1 1  a 
quick  approach,  but  it  is  a  shallow  approe  cb. 
Unfortunately,  for  many,  desegregation  Is  iie 
ultimate  goal. 

Integration,  as  distinguished  frooa  desef  ra- 
tion, considers  the  working  relationship  >e- 
tween  the  people  Involved.  An  Integra  led 
society  Is  a  society  In  which  its  memt  ers 
live  and  wc»'k  together  for  their  mutial 
benefit,  each  choosing  to  be  virlth  the  ot  ler 
for  his  own  sake  and  to  achieve  a  comu  ion 
objective.  The  goal  of  Integration  la  to  :  m- 
prove  the  relationships  between  the  races  In 
our  former  example  it  would  mecm  that  ^e 
ten  people  In  that  office  or  classroom  ure 
working  for  a  common  go€kl.  They  are  wo  'k- 
Ing  together  in  a  day-to-day  basis  and  r  «e 
becomes   irrelevant   to   that   relationship 

Obviously,  of  the  two  concepts,  neany 
everyone  would  agree  that  integration  Is  t  le 
ultimate  goal  towards  which  society  shoi  [d 
be  working.  Unfortunately,  there  is  no  su  h 
thing  as  instant  integration.  It  takes  pla  t- 
ning  and  its  takes  cooperation.  It  Is  a  volu  i- 
tary  concept,  therefore,  you  cannot  force  It 
just  as  you  cannot  force  one  person  to  lo  re 
another  person.  Thoae  who  would  use  fot  » 
to  achieve  Integration  are  similar  to  the  )e 
who  would  use  n^>e  to  begin  a  love  relatlo  i- 
shlp.  The  proponents  of  desegregation  lo  >k 
to  the  mixing  of  races  according  to  soz  te 
racial  ratios  as  an  instant  solution  to  tl  le 
problem  of  segregation.  Unfortunately,  again 
governmental  force  is  necessary  to  ImpUB- 
ment  that  Instant  "solution".  However,  tiie 
unreasonable  or  unnecessary  use  of  foi 
curtails  a  voluntary  working  relationship 
between  people.  In  other  words,  people  reict 
negatively  If  they  are  being  forced  to  [do 
something.  This  is  only  one  reason  for 
Jectlng  to  governmental  coercion. 

For  many.  Integration  is  not  happeidng 
fast  enough. 

Some  cannot  understand  why  the  govern- 
ment does  not  add  a  little  water,  shake  ^  rell 
and  pour  out  some  Insitant  Integration.  M  td- 
Ison  Avenue  says  this  can  be  done  with  .  ust 
about  everything  else.  However,  with  mat^  ers 
concerning  the  dignity  of  man  and  his  rela- 
tionship with  others,  the  Madison  Ave!  lue 
marketing  approach  simply  does  not  w<  rk. 
Integration  does  not  come  In  an  aerosol  c  m; 
nor  can  It  merely  be  heated  and  served  It 
Is  happening  In  Detroit  because  a  splrll  of 
open-mlndedness  and  willingness  has  b  en 
characteristic  of  this  commimlty.  Anytb  ng 
that  retards  that  spirit  is  Indeed  counter- 
productive and  unnecessary  or  uiu-easonable 
use  of  force  retards  true  integration.  | 

The  final  household  word  is  "segregation". 
Segregation  Is  not  illegal  in  itself.  Howe^ 
It  Is  Illegal  for  a  state  or  one  of  Its  goverb- 
mental  units  to  support  segregation.  This  Is 
called  "de  Jure  segregation "  Examples  of 
this  kind  of  segregation  were  found  in  t  :ie 
1954  Supreme  Court  decision  outlawing  "s«  p 
arate  but  equal  schools".  The  Constitutl  m 
and  Laws  of  many  Southern  states  pi  o 
hlblted  white  students  from  attendl  ig 
schools  with  black  students.  To  implem«  at 
these  laws,  white  students  were  bussed  to 
white  schools  and  black  students  wqre 
bussed  to  black  schools. 

Government  supported  segregation  was 
cently  found  in  the  City  of  Detroit  In  the  i 
called  "Roth  Case".  The  Court  said  that  both 
the  State  of  Michigan  and  the  school  distri  ct 
were  responsible  for  this  segregation.  In  t  »e 
main,  this  kind  of  segregation  was  broug  it 
about    by    adherence   to    the    neighborhoid 
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school  concept.  Unlike  the  Southern  states, 
the  typical  Northern  state,  including  Michi- 
gan, passed  no  laws  approving  segregation. 
To  the  contrary,  many  Northern  states  in- 
cluded In  their  Constitution  anti-segrega- 
tion requirements  and  passed  laws  to  imple- 
ment these  constitutional  provisions.  For  ex- 
ample. Article  8,  Section  3  of  the  Michigan 
Constitution  provides:  "Kvery  school  district 
shall  provide  for  the  education  of  Its  pu- 
pils without  discrimination  as  to  religion, 
creed,  race,  color  or  national  origin".  Section 
355  of  the  State  School  Code  provides  that  no 
separate  school  shall  be  kept  for  any  person 
or  persons  on  account  of  race  or  color.  In  De- 
troit, as  in  all  Northern  cities,  schools  are 
built  to  accommodate  the  people  of  a  given 
neighborhood  and  to  permit  their  children  to 
walk  to  school  when  possible.  This  permits 
us  greater  community  involvement  and  to 
avoid  the  cost  of  transporting  large  numbers 
of  students.  This  cost  saving  permits  the 
school  system  to  spend  most  of  Its  money  on 
direct  educational  factors  such  as  teachers. 

Many  neighborhoods  in  Detroit  and  in  the 
Detroit  Metropolitan  area  are  segregated. 
Sometimes  this  residential  segregation  is 
called  "de  facto  segregation".  When  schools 
are  built  in  segregated  neighborhoods,  nat- 
urally they  too  become  predominantly  black 
or  predominantly  white  schools.  In  Detroit 
the  Federal  Court  found  that  In  addition  to 
the  obligation  to  educate  children  the  school 
board  had  the  affirmative  duty  to  avoid  the 
effects  of  residential  segregation.  Failing  to 
do  this,  they  were  guilty  of  unlawful  or  gov- 
ernment segregation.  Now  the  question  be- 
fore the  Court  Is:  What  Is  the  proper 
remedy? 

A  government  with  priorities  different 
from  ours  has  demonstrated  the  ability  to 
solve  social  problems  quickly.  For  example, 
in  Communist  China,  the  drug  problem  was 
eliminated  quickly.  It  was  eliminated  by 
executing  millions  and  millions  of  people. 
Historically,  we  find  that  the  so-called 
"Catholic  problems"  or  the  "Jewish  problem" 
was  also  solved  in  the  same  unimaginative. 
but  quick  way.  Civil  disturbances  and  mas- 
sive protests  are  not  found  today  in  Hungary 
or  Czechoslovakia.  That  problem  was  elimi- 
nated very  quickly. 

Our  American  priorities,  however,  are  so 
structured  that  there  Is  no  soctal,  eoonomlc, 
or  political  problem  that  JusUflss  the  mass 
execution,  oppression  or  coercion  of  our 
people.  The  use  of  force  should  be  avoided. 
Force  should  be  used  only  when  absolutely 
necessary  and  only  to  the  extent  necessary. 

In  addition  to  these  general  principles, 
our  experience  teaches  us  that  so-called  in- 
stant solutions  to  social  problems  have  been 
categoric  failures.  Prohibition  was  an  Instant 
solution.  Its  only  problem  was  that  it  was 
neither  Instant  not  a  solution. 

Experience  also  teachss  us  that  our  many 
successes  can  be  directly  attributed  to  Incen- 
tives. Incentives,  rather  than  intimidation, 
work  for  xis.  Rewards,  rather  than  punish- 
ments, account  for  the  many  successes  we 
enjoy  both  Individually  and  collectively  as 
Americans.  Our  most  valued  resource  is  our 
children.  Their  education  should  have  the 
hlgbsst  pnnrlty.  But  unfortunately,  the 
Imagination  that  we  apply  dally  in  Industry 
Is  often  absent  in  education.  The  Incentlvfls 
we  offer  to  encourage  the  development  of  our 
natural  resources  are  not  used  to  develop  our 
greatest  reaourcs— our  children.  Instead  of 
incentives,  quick  simplistic  solutions  have 
been  proposed  and  quick  solutions  will  be 
demanded. 

The  Instant  solution  presently  being  pro- 
posed by  busing  advocates  U  basically  the 
warehousing  of  children.  From  their  ware- 
bouse,  our  children  can  be  allocated  and 
then  distributed  by  busses.  I  am  opposed  to 
bussing  students  merely  for  the  sake  of  bus- 
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stag  them.  Force  and  coercion  are  esssntlal 
parts  of  this  plan  which  has  as  its  ultimate, 
but  shallow  goal,  the  mixing  of  students. 

Forced  bussing  should  be  dlstingulshsd 
from  bussing  as  we  currently  find  it  In  De- 
troit iutder  the  "Magnet  School  Plan".  Over 
2,000  elementary  school  students  have 
elected  to  attend  schools  outside  of  their 
neighborhood  under  this  current  pilot  proj- 
ect. The  school  board  provides  transporta- 
tion for  those  students  wishing  it.  The  im- 
portant difference,  however,  is  that  at  the  end 
of  the  bus  ride  there  is  an  incentive.  There 
Is  a  valid,  excellent  educational  reason  tor 
traveling  from  their  neighborhood  school.  On 
the  other  hand  those  who  advocate  forced 
bussing  provide  no  incentives,  lliey  offer 
merely  the  threat  of  punishment  for  vio- 
lating their  proposed  laws.  So,  although  I  am 
unequivocally  opposed  to  the  concept  of 
forced  bussing,  I  am  most  enthusiastic  about 
the  use  of  incentives  In  the  form  of  better 
and  specialised  education  that  we  find  In  the 
current  Magnet  School  Plan.  Here  the  stu- 
dents take  their  busses  willingly.  Busses  are 
tised  to  serve  the  students — the  students  are 
not  used  to  serve  busstng. 

There  is  a  significant  distinction  between 
the  way  in  which  school  systems  in  urban 
Northern  areas  and  in  Southern  and  rural 
areas  operate  their  school  systems.  In  South- 
ern and  rural  areas,  busses  are  necessary  to 
get  the  children  to  school.  Therefore,  the  bus 
became  the  natural  Instrument  to  accom- 
plish segregation  and  it  was  logical  to  rem- 
edy the  situation  by  iising  busses.  In  any 
event,  the  use  of  busses  is  an  integral  part 
of  administering  education  in  the  South.  In 
a  recent  Supreme  Court  case  concerning 
Clarke  County  Georgia,  the  btisslng  plan 
ordered  by  the  Court  required  annual  trans- 
portation expenses  of  1 11.000  less  than  the 
cost  of  transportation  under  the  prior  segre- 
gated system.  This  is  in  dramatic  contrast 
with  Detroit  where  busing  has  not  been  an 
Integral  part  of  the  educational  sjrstem.  Here, 
we  have  subscribed  to  the  neighborhood 
school  concept.  In  Detroit,  therefore,  a  new 
program  of  forced  bussing  would  easily 
double  the  current  $40,000,000  deficit. 

No  one  has  suggested  that  Southern  segre- 
gation was  merely  caused  by  residential 
housing  patterns.  But,  It  Is  generally  agreed 
that  the  principal  cause  of  segregation  in 
the  North  and  in  Detroit  is  segregated  resi- 
dential housing.  Obviously  then,  one  does 
not  cure  the  problem  by  suggesting  a  remedy 
to  a  non-existent  cause.  If  a  family  is  home- 
less, you  don't  help  them  by  demanding  they 
take  a  bus  ride.  Therefore,  I  submit  that 
bussing  should  not  be  used  in  Detroit  to 
remedy  a  situation  not  caused  by  bussing. 
Let  us  get  to  the  root  of  the  problem. 

Now,  the  State  has  propoMd  an  interdls- 
trict  bussing  plan,  commonly  referred  to  as 
a  Metropolitan  Plan.  This  would  not  result  in 
a  cost  savings  as  it  did  In  Clarke  Cotmty 
Georgia.  The  contrary  Is  true.  There  are  ap- 
proximately 1,000,000  public  school  students 
in  Wayne,  Oakland  and  Macomb  Counties. 
In  order  to  achieve  the  suggested  racial  mix 
of  75%  white  and  35%  black  students  in 
each  school  It  would  be  necessary  to  bus 
approximately  300.000  children  from  their 
neighborhoods.  The  estimated  cost  of  bussing 
each  pupil  is  $160.00  per  year.  Thus,  the  total 
annual  cost  of  buKslng  alone  would  be  Forty- 
five  MUUon  Dollars  ($45,000,000.00).  The  ten 
year  cost  would  be  Four  Hundred  Fifty  MU- 
Uon DoUars  ($460,000,000.00) .  In  addition,  a 
new  super  bureaucracy  would  be  created  to 
administer  this  transportation  network.  It 
has  somehow  been  assumed  that  the  State 
can  and  will  pay  for  this.  It  is  clear  that  the 
Detroit  school  system,  with  Its  $40,000,000 
defic'.K,  cannot  pay  for  the  luxury  of  btisslng. 
However,  when  the  State  pays,  we  as  citizens 
pay.  The  most  disturbing  problem,  however, 
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arises  from  the  fact  that  after  ten  years  and 
$460,000,000  later,  we  find  that  no  significant 
integration  has  been  achieved,  since  the  ulti- 
mate goal  of  forced  bussing  Is  dessgregatlon 
or  the  mere  mixing  of  races.  Nor  Is  the  Metro- 
politan Bussing  Plan  designed  to  bring  about 
meaningful  integration.  It  is  indifferent  to 
encouraging  a  working  relationship  between 
the  people  who  are  Involved  in  Implemantlng 
ths  plan.  Further,  as  there  is  a  limit  to  the 
amount  of  money  that  is  available  for  edu- 
cation, then  every  doUar  spent  for  bussing 
reduces  the  amount  available  for  teachar 
salaries,  reduced  class  sises.  q>eeial  educa- 
tion, curriculum  and  Improvement  and  other 
items  which  are  directly  related  to  pvpU 
achievement. 

If  it  is  axiomatic  that  the  punishment 
should  fit  the  crime,  it  Is  equaUy  true  that 
the  remedy  should  be  related  to  the  of- 
fense. What  is  the  offense?  The  Court  has 
stated  It  is  our  failure  to  provide  the  stu- 
dents in  Detroit  with  equal  educaitional  op- 
portunities. The  estimated  $46,000,000  in 
bussing  funds  surely  could  be  used  in  much 
sounder  and  more  imaginative  ways.  Less 
than  five  years  ago  the  previous  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Detroit  schocds  estimated 
that  for  every  $2,000,000  applied  to  teacher 
salaries,  class  sizes  in  each  schoc^  in  the  City 
of  Detroit  cotild  be  reduced  by  one  student. 
Let  us  assume  that  because  of  Inflation  the 
current  figure  is  $3,000,000.  With  these  bus- 
sing funds,  then,  we  could  reduce  class  sizes 
by  almost  one-half.  There  would  be  eighteen 
students  for  every  teacher.  This  would  pro- 
vide a  pupil -teacher  ratio  far  better  than 
any  city  in  the  United  States. 

And,  if  the  offense  is  segregated  residen- 
tial patterns,  than  funds  should  be  used  to 
provide  incentives  for  Integrated  neighbor- 
hoods. It  Is  not  difficult  to  see  how  this 
would  work. 

Imagine  what  might  be  done  with  bussing 
funds?  For  example,  the  State  could  become 
a  partner  with  the  F.H.A.  and  young  fam- 
Uies;  each  with  the  goal  of  eliminating  ssg- 
reg^ted  residential  patterns.  SpecificaUy,  an 
eligible  famUy  would  be  pemUtted  to  pur- 
chase a  three  bedroom  $20,000  home  for 
25%  of  its  value  or  $5,000.  The  F.H.A.  would 
provide  an  additional  $5,000  and  the  Stats 
would  pay  the  balance  in  Ueu  of  paying  for 
bussing  Eligible  famUles  would  be  tboss 
famUles  both  black  and  white,  who  would 
contribute  to  the  racial  balance  of  both  the 
neighborhood  and  the  school  in  that  neigh- 
borhood. The  eligible  families  would  have 
an  average  of  three  chUdren.  The  eligible 
famUy  would  be  required  to  pay  6%  of  the 
value,  i.e..  $1,000  and  then  pay  the  btaanoe 
over  10  years.  During  this  time  the  eligible 
famUy  would  be  required  to  actually  oc- 
cupy the  home  as  their  home,  lliey  would 
send  their  chUdren  to  the  neighborhood 
school.  Under  this  plan,  the  State  could 
make  avaUable  45,000  residential  units.  This 
would  Inevitably  result  in  the  meaningful 
integratiftn  ot  45,000  famUles,  not  merely  the 
mixing  of  students  during  school  hours.  For 
those  who  are  concerned  about  numbers  this 
plan  would  affect  225,000  people,  all  of  whom 
woiUd  participate  on  a  voluntary  basis.  Own- 
ership of  their  own  home  would  be  the  in- 
centive to  Integrate 

I  fear  that  in  attempting  to  scdve  one 
social  problem  by  instant  non-thinking 
methods,  we  may  create  two  others  by  losing 
precious  freedoms  and  control  of  our  chU- 
dren. George  OrweU's  regimented  bureau- 
cratic society  pictured  In  his  novel  "1984"  Is 
now  becoming  a  reality.  It  need  not  be  U 
we  use  the  same  determination,  imagina- 
tion and  Incentives  In  this  situation  as 
Americans  have  used  throughout  the  history 
of  our  country.  We  can  succeed  and  scrtve  this 
social  dUemma.  All  citizens,  including  you 
and  I,  must  be  willing  to  unselfishly  parti- 
cipate and  act  now.  We  cannot  leave  It  to 
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ttM  n«xt  guy  or  to  some  super  bureaucracy 
to  s<^ve. 
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NATIONAL  STDDENT  LOBBY  CALLS 
FOR  ACmON  TO  STOP  WAR  ESCA- 
LATION 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

or  caurosioA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  20,  1972 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Sfteaker.  today  I 
Joined  with  over  20  of  my  colleagues  here 
in  the  Congress  to  endorse  the  May  4 
moratorium  protesting  the  administra- 
tion's escalation  of  American  adventur- 
ism in  Southeast  Asia. 

One  of  the  groups  supporting  and 
leading  the  moratorium  activities  is  the 
National  Student  Lobby.  Pete  Coye,  the 
assistant  director  of  the  lobby  as  well  as 
a  friend  of  mine  from  Berkeley,  Calif., 
today  spoke  out  on  behalf  of  the  lobby 
and  the  thousands  of  persons  it  repre- 
sents. 

I  fully  agree  with  the  position  of  the 
National  Student  Lobby,  and  I  believe 
Peter  Coye's  statement  is  an  accurate 
reflection  of  the  repulsion  and  indigna- 
tion felt  by  young  people  all  throughout 
this  Nation  in  regards  to  the  absurdities 
of  the  Nixon  administration's  war  pro- 
grams. 

The  National  Student  Lobby  statement 
follows : 

Statement  bt  Peter  Cote,  Assistant  Direc- 
Toa  or  THE  National  Stusknt  Lobby 

Witbm  the  last  several  days  the  Nixon 
Administration  has  escalated  the  war  In  In- 
dochina to  a  frightenmg  level.  The  bombing 
of  Haiphong  and  Hanoi  were  the  hysterical 
acts  of  the  trapped  and  hopeless  leadership 
of  this  country.  The  Nixon  Administration 
is  trapped  by  Its  commitment  to  a  corrupt 
regime  in  South  Vietnam  and  is  hopeless  In 
its  blind  vision  of  a  military  victory  in  North 
Vietnam. 

The  reason  that  President  Nixon  must  pro- 
claim that  "all  options  are  open"  Is  that  his 
options  are  slowly  disappearing.  As  the  South 
Vietnamese  army  collapses  tmd  Vietnamiza- 
tlon  falls  Nixon  must  withdraw  all  U.S.  mili- 
tary activity  or  escalate.  His  decision  Is  clear. 

Apparently,  President  Nixon  has  not 
learned  the  one  lesson  President  Johnson 
left  for  his  successor  in  1968.  That  is,  that  a 
mUitary  victory  in  Vietnam  Is  Impossible. 
That  lesson  is  that  every  day  the  war  con- 
tinues more  young  men  died  for  a  cause  the 
American  people  do  not  support.  And  that 
lesson  Is  that  the  wUl  of  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple is  stronger  than  any  number  of  B-S2 
bombers. 

In  the  past  eight  years  we  have  had  both 
a  Democratic  and  Republican  Administra- 
tion In  the  White  House.  Both  said  they  were 
committed  to  peace  and  both  have  escalated 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  It  is  clear  that  the  only 
way  to  end  the  war  is  to  legislate  an  end 
to  the  war.  Congress  must  take  the  responsi- 
bUlty  of  bringing  home  the  Americans — both 
the  prisoners  and  the  troops.  The  legisla- 
tion to  accomplish  these  ends  is  now  before 
Congress.  It  is  the  Oravel-Drlnan  bill  to  end 
the  war.  This  Is  the  most  thorough  and 
comprehensive  peace  legislation  to  be  put 
before  the  House  and  Senate  In  many  months. 
It  speaks  directly  to  the  Air  War  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  changing  character  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam  under  the  Nixon  Administration. 

During  the  60's  and  early  70's  students  in 


America  engaged  in  a  protracted  struggle  to 
change  pubUc  opinion  about  the  war.  We 
spoke  with  our  parents.  We  demonstrated  In 
the  streets.  And  we  refused  to  fight  in  Viet- 
nam by  tSie  thousands.  Slowly,  public  opin- 
ion swung  from  support  to  opposition,  from 
endorsement  to  denunciation  of  the  U.S. 
mlUtsry  Involvement  in  Vietnam.  Today  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  American  citizens 
want  an  Immediate  end  to  the  war.  Now,  as 
students,  we  must  affect  a  change  in  the 
U.S.  policy  toward  Vietnam. 

Once  again,  in  1972  students  have  begun 
to  move.  On  Monday  of  this  week  30  student 
body  presidents  were  in  Washington,  D.C.  to 
lobby  in  support  of  the  Gravel  bill.  This  is 
the  only  legislation  which  will  end  the  Air 
War,  bring  our  prisoners  and  troops  home 
and  end  the  entire  U.S.  mUitary  invcdvement 
in  Indochina.  Tomorrow,  students  across  the 
country  are  going  on  strike  and  will  gather 
in  meetings  to  plan  a  peace  strategy  for  this 
spring.  Besides  participating  in  demonstra- 
tions students  will  engage  in  buUdlng  local 
pressure  for  the  Gravel  bUl.  Tomorrow,  Ken 
Kay  and  an  official  delegation  of  students 
from  Oberlln  College  in  Ohio  will  be  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  to  present  their  Congressmen 
with  hundreds  of  anti-war  letters  from  the 
students  at  that  college. 

This  year  there  Is  a  new  dimension  to  our 
peace  efforts.  Not  only  do  we  have  the  back- 
ing of  public  opinion,  but  we  also  have  the 
vote.  The  8.6  mUUon  oc^ege  and  university 
students  have  the  potential  to  pull  the  rug 
out  from  beneath  at  least  40  conservative 
Congressmen  who  refuse  to  answer  our  caU 
for  peace. 

The  National  Student  Lobby  calls  upon 
the  students  of  America  to  come  to  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  and  to  participate  in  a  massive 
lobby-on-Congress  during  the  week  of 
May  1st.  We  call  upon  students  from  every 
Congressional  district,  in  every  state  to  mount 
a  pressure  campaign  which  wiU  force  the 
U.S.  Congress  to  respect  the  wUl  and  desires 
of  the  people  in  this  country.  We  call  upon 
students  to  make  the  war  in  Vietnam  and 
peace  In  Vietnam  the  issue  of  the  1972 
campaign. 

The  National  Student  Lobby  will  h(dd 
workshops  for  the  students  who  crane  to 
Washington.  wlU  distribute  voting  records 
on  Congressmen  and  Senators,  and  wUl  ar- 
range for  a  continuing  pressure  campaign 
until  this  legislation  Is  passed. 

Students  took  the  lead  in  changing  pub- 
lic opinion  about  the  war,  now  students  must 
take  the  lead  In  changing  U.S.  policy  in  Indo- 
china. The  focus  of  protest  and  activity  has 
moved  from  a  negative  position  to  a  positive 
response.  The  focus  of  pressure  has  changed 
from  being  against  the  President  to  being  for 
the  Gravel  blU. 


BURKE-HARTKE  SACRIFICBS  U.S. 
AGRICULTURE 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  20,  1972 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  previous- 
ly I  have  inserted  into  the  Record  strong 
and  persuasive  statements  by  large  com- 
panies in  Minnesota  who  have  strong  In- 
ternational interests  denouncing  the 
Burke-Hartke  protectionist  proposals. 
Another  fine  Minnesota  Company.  Car- 
gill,  Inc..  has  prepared  an  interesting 
statement  which  follows  herewith. 

Because    this    statement    so    sharply 


es 


:: 
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points  out  that  Burke-Hartke  sells  Xi.8. 
agriculture  down  the  river,  I  commend 
it  to  the  attention  of  all  of  my  coUeagu  ss. 

Another  point  well  made  in  this  i  a 
per  is  the  fact  that  restrictions  on  direct 
foreign  investments  are  restrictions 
export  trade  itself.  Without  the  ability 
to  develop  converting,  processing,  stqr 
age,     marketing,     et    cetera     facUit 
abroad,  we  will  simply  not  be  able  to 
pand  our  agricultural  exports. 

Finally,  it  points  out  that  the  tax  p: 
visions  of  Burke-Hartke  place  foietfcn 
U.S.  subsidiaries  at  a  strong  competiti  ^e 
disadvantage  with  foreign  firms. 

The  real  danger  of  Burke-Hartke  1  es 
in  the  fact  that  some  of  its  restrict!  t^e 
features  may  find  their  way  into  otter 
pieces  of  legislation,  even  though  tie 
principal  bill  itself  is  not  passed.  Far 
instance,  title  m  of  the  proposed  miii- 
mum  wage  bill  contains  inhibiting  i  i- 
strictlons  which  will  have  a  disrupt!  re 
effect  on  our  export  business. 

The  material  follows: 
Bvrkk-Hartke:  A  Lkoislativk  Challbmob   :o 
Agricultxtral  Trade 

PROBLEM 

Economic  developments  over  the  past  dc  ;- 
ade  have  brought  about  a  very  different  tra  I- 
ing  world  from  the  one  which  prevailed  ir  i- 
medlately  after  VlTorld  War  II,  when  most  >t 
the  International  trade  and  monetary  Insl  I- 
tutlons  and  policies  were  formulated.  Euro)  e 
has  recovered  from  that  war's  devastattoi  is 
and  has  now  organized  Into  Integrated  tra^  1- 
ing  entitles.  Japan's  recovery  has  been  ev<  n 
more  dramatic,  and  the  expansion  of  h  tr 
exports — especially  to  the  U.S. — has  been  vc 
r^ld  In  the  past  few  years.  Consequently, 
the  U.S.  now  faces  much  more  Intense  co| 
petition  In  International  commerce. 

At  the  same  time,  the  pace  of  change  Bas 
stepped  up.  Technological  Innovation  occjirs 
more  rapidly,  and  technological  advantage  > 
are  continually  being  challenged.  Moreowr. 
as  trade  barriers  come  down  and  as  levelsiof 
development  In  other  nations  rise,  national 
markets  are  being  replaced  by  InternatloiKl 
markets.  Trade  and  foreign  investments  b 
come  Increasingly  Important  Instruments  if 
competition  In  such  a  world. 

tTnfortnately,  International  Instltutlot  a 
have  not  kept  pace  with  this  change.  P<  r 
example,  while  it  became  increasingly  ol  - 
vlous  that  the  dollar  was  overvalued  vis-a-v  s 
other  major  currencies,  exchange  rate  ad- 
justments were  prevented  until  a  nearly  crlMs 
situation  produced  the  policies  announced 
by  President  Nixon  on  Augtist  15,  1971.  Whfle 
there  is  now  greater  hope  that  these  prob- 
lems will  be  faced  in  their  lnternatioi|al 
dimensions,  protectionist  forces  within  t  le 
U.S.  have  Increased  their  pressure  for  t  le 
U.S.  to  take  unilateral,  and  shortslghtt  d. 
action. 

One  such  proposal  is  the  "Foreign  Tra  le 
and  Investment  Act  of  1972,"  popularly  call  ^d 
the  Burke-Hartke  bill  after  its  sponso  ■s. 
Congressman  James  Burke  of  Maasachuae  ta 
and  Senator  Vance  Hartke  of  Indiana.  Tlil; 
bill  would  Impose  quotas  across-the-bos  rd 
In  an  effort  to  reduce  Imports  to  the  sai  le 
percentage  of  domesti:  consumption  as  pi  e- 
valled  in  1966-69.  It  would  also  restrict  trac  s- 
fers  of  capital  and  technology  across  natioi  al 
borders  and  would  radically  alter  the  U  5. 
ta.x-treatmert  of  foreign  earnings. 

If  these  proposals  were  made  law,  seric  lis 
damage  to  agriculture's  foreign  market!  — 
which  accounted  for  t7.8  billion  of  agrlci  J- 
tural  sales  in  flecal  1971 — would  resv  It. 
Quotas  on  U.S.  Imports  would  prompt  i  e- 
tallatlon  against  U.S.  exports,  with  agrlci  1- 
tural  exports  bel  ig  a  primary  target.  R  i- 
str^ctlve  tax  and  Investment  policies  wou 
frustrate    efforts    to   develop   larger   forelf  n 
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markeU  for  afrtoultural  oommodltles  which 
the  U.S.  produces  In  surp'us. 

Consequently,  the  Btirke-Hartke  bill  is  not 
simply  a  proposal  reflecting  the  interests  and 
problems  of  the  Industrial  sector  of  our  econ- 
omy. It  Is  legislation  which  would  affect  the 
pocketbooks  of  U.S.  farmers  and  those  serv- 
ing agriculture.  By  jeopardizing  one  of  agri- 
culture's most  Important  and  dynamically 
growing  markets — our  export  market — It  is 
farm  legislation  in  the  most  fundamental 
sense.  For  this  reason,  Burke-Hartke  deserves 
the  careful  attention  of  everyone  In  the 
agricultural  community.  What  follows  Is  an 
attempt  to  place  that  legislative  proposal  in 
a  realUtlc  context. 

TRADE  A2fD  INVESTMENT  POLICIES  IN  A  CHANOINO 
WORLD 

Two  major  documents  on  the  subject  of 
the  International  trade  and  Investment 
policy  the  United  States  should  adopt  in  the 
I970°s  have  recently  stirred  debate  la  gov- 
ernmental and  Industry  circles.  One  Is  the 
Report  of  the  President's  Commiasion  on  In- 
ternational Trade  and  Investment  Policy  (the 
Williams  Commission  rep>ort) .  The  other  Is 
the  "Foreign  Trade  and  Investment  Act  of 
1972"  (the  Burke-Hartke  bill).  These  two 
documents  are  remarkable  for  the  disparity 
In  their  views  and  conclusions.  The  WllUams 
Commission  report  concludes  on  an  expan- 
sive and  outward-looking  note : 

"We  believe  that  the  United  States  con- 
tinues to  have  a  compelling  interest  in  pre- 
serving and  improving  the  multilateral  trade 
and  payments  system.  We  believe  the  United 
States  should  continue  to  try  to  solve  the 
current  problems  in  ways  which  will 
strengthen  the  system.  We  should  avoid  deal- 
ing with  our  short-term  problems  In  ways 
which  make  It  more  difficult  to  realize  a  long- 
term  goal:  a  world  economic  community  of 
free  nations." ' 

In  contrast,  the  Burke-Hartke  proposal  fo- 
cuses on  one  very  specific  development  In 
recent  years  and  extrapolates  from  this  an 
inward-looking  and  static  policy  perhaps  beet 
summarized  in  the  bill's  preeunble: 

"In  recent  years  rapidly  increasing  Imports, 
sometimes  promoted  by  foreign  government 
assistance  or  unregulated  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices, have  all  but  eliminated  certain  domes- 
tic industries,  and  are  threatenilug  to  destroy 
critical  portions  of  the  United  States  pro- 
duction base.  It  Is  the  intent  of  Congress,  In 
enacting  this  statute,  to  Insure  that  this  de- 
struction does  not  occur. 

"To  this  end,  this  statute  should  be  inter- 
preted to  Insure  that  the  production  of  goods 
which  have  historloally  been  produced  in  the 
United  States  Is  continued  and  maintained. 
To  the  extent  that  production  of  such  goods 
has  been  transferred  abroad,  it  Is  the  intent 
of  Congress  that  this  production  be  encour- 
aged to  return  to  the  United  States.  Moreover. 
as  new  products  are  developed  and  marketed 
in  the  United  States  this  legislation  should 
be  administered  such  that  a  fair  proportion  of 
such  production  Is  maintained  In  the  United 
SUtes." 

The  problem  posed  succinctly  by  the  con- 
trast between  these  two  documents  Is  a  fun- 
damental one:  what  will  be  the  future  shape 
of  the  United  States  economy  and  the  nature 
of  its  relationships  with  other  sovereign 
nations. 

The  question  Is  of  universal  interest,  but 
the  agricultural  community — farmers  and 
agri-business  alike — Is  directly  concerned. 
The  United  States  has.  and  for  the  foresee- 
able future  will  continue  to  have,  the  ca- 
pacity to  Increase  farm  output.  This  makes 
export  markets  for  farm  products  basic  to 
the  health  and  livelihood  of  the  agricultural 
community. 
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■  United  States  International  Economic  Pol- 
icy In  an  Interdependent  World,  Report  to  the 
President  submitted  by  the  Commission  on 
International  Trade  and  Investment  Policy, 
July,  1971.  Washington.  D.C..  17. 


Consider  the  following  facts: 

The  United  Statea  has  doubled  Its  agrl- 
cultural  exports  In  the  peet  16  yean. 

The  UJS.  now  aoeounta  for  one-flftta  of 
world  agricultural  trade. 

The  percentage  of  total  UJB.  agricultural 
acreage  harreeted  for  export  has  Inoreaaed 
from  14%  of  total  acreage  harvested  (47 
mllUon  acne)  in  the  lOSO's  to  almost  one  of 
every  four  harvested  acres  (72  million  acrea) 
today. 

In  fiscal  1971,  the  U.S.  exported  $7.8  billion 
worth  of  agricultural  products. 

Thirty  per  cent  of  all  farm  cash  receipts 
for  aU  crops  comes  from  exports. 

Exports  account  for  70%  of  all  cash  re- 
ceipts from  rice,  60%  of  all  cash  receipts 
from  wheat  and  soybeans  and  even  30%  of 
cash  receipts  for  corn. 

The  potential  for  Increasing  agricultural 
production  In  the  future  rests  mainly  with 
the  opportunities  for  enlarging  our  agri- 
cultural exports. 

The  agricultural  community,  perhaps  more 
than  any  other  segment  of  American  society, 
depends  directly  for  a  major  share  of  Its 
llvellbood  on  export  outlets.  A  prosperous 
agriculture  requires  an  outward-looking 
trade  policy. 

Since  this  is  the  case.  It  is  proper  to  ask: 
what  would  be  the  effect  of  passage  of 
Burke-Hartke  on  the  economic  well-being  of 
the  agrlctUtural  community?  To  answer  this 
question,  one  must  look  at  the  three  major 
areas  of  economic  policy  affected  by  provi- 
sions of  that  bill.  These  areas  are:  (1)  trade; 
(2)  foreign  direct  investments;  and  (3)  tax« 
atlon  of  earnings  of  foreign  assets  owned  or 
controlled   by  American  concerns. 

TKADK 

The  Burke-Hartke  bill  would  make  sweep- 
ing changes  In  the  historical  trade  policy 
that  has  contributed  so  substantially  to  the 
expansion  of  all  U.S.  trade.  Including  VS. 
agrlciiltural  exports.  It  would  Impose  (with 
a  few  minor  exceptions)  across-the-board 
quotas  on  all  "categories"  of  Imports,  limit- 
ing the  level  of  Imports  to  the  same  propor- 
tion of  total  domestic  consumption  as  in 
1966-69.  Future  Increases  in  Imports  could 
not  exceed  that  proportion.  It  would  also 
grant  discretionary  authority  to  a  three- 
man  "Foreign  Trade  and  Investment  Com- 
mission" (one  member  each  for  "public  In- 
terests", "labor  Interests"  and  "Industrial 
Interests"  but  no  representative  for  agri- 
cultural Interests)  to  reduce  quotas  for  any 
category  upon  a  finding  by  the  Commission 
that  imports  were  "Inhibiting  the  produc- 
tion of  any  manufactured  product".  Ftir- 
tbermore,  it  would  authorize  the  negotia- 
tion of  government-to-government  agree- 
ments limiting  imports,  like  agreements  al- 
ready limiting  Imports  of  textUes  Into  the 
U.S.  Finally,  It  would  amend  the  Antl- 
Dumping  and  Countervailing  Duty  laws  to 
make  the  Imposition  of  import-reducing 
duties  easier,  and  It  would  amend  the  "ad- 
justment assistance"  provisions  for  hard-hit 
Industries,  limiting  governmental  action  to 
the  Imposition  of  quotas  on  imports. 

The  clear  Intention  and  result  of  these 
provisions  would  be  to  reduce  the  level  of 
Imports  coming  Into  the  United  Statea  by 
many  billions  of  dollars.  Confrcmted  with 
large  cutbacks  In  their  exports,  these  other 
nations  would  be  forced  to  reduce  their  Im- 
ports from  the  U.S.  Otherwise,  they  would  be 
plunged  Into  severe  balanoe-of-payments 
crises.  The  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  (OATT)  provides  that  compensation 
must  be  granted  to  any  country  whose  ex* 
ports  are  affected  by  Increases  in  barriers  to 
trade.  WhUe  there  are  exceptions  to  this  re- 
quirement (e.g.,  temporary  Imposition  of 
quotas  to  relieve  serious  balance-of -payments 
problems),  Burke-Hartke  does  not  require 
any  of  the  findings  defined  by  the  OATT 
In  order  to  Justify  such  an  exception.  Fur- 
thermore, the  quota  provisions  of  Burke- 
Hartke  are  not  tied  to  balance-of-payments 
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problems,  sor  are  they  designed  to  be  tem- 
porary. And  Burke-Hartke  does  not  contem- 
plate compensation,  nor  does  It  provide  for 
any  authority  to  compensate  other  coun- 
trlea.  In  these  drcumstanoes,  there  I4>pears 
to  be  little  doubt  that  our  foreign  trading 
partners  would  fee!  compelled  to  retaliate 
against  U.S.  eaqiorts,  both  to  protect  their 
own  balance  of  payments  and  to  respond  to 
the  substantial  poUtlcal  pressures  for  retaU- 
ation  which  would  be  genM'ated  by  such 
sweeping  protectionist  measures  in  the  U-8.' 

Past  experlenoe  demonstrates  that  one  of 
the  primary  targets  for  this  kind  of  retalia- 
tion by  our  foreign  trading  partners  would 
be  agricultural  exports.  For  example,  Slcco 
Mansholt — the  man  most  responsible  for 
the  Common  Agricultural  PoUcy  (CAP)  of 
the  Common  Market — proposed  In  1886  a 
"consumption"  tax  of  $80  per  metric  ton  on 
oilseeds  and  $30  per  metric  tons  on  oil  cake 
and  meal.  The  primary  target  of  this  tax 
was  U.S.  soybean  exports  to  the  Community, 
and  It  would  have  greatly  reduced  those  ex- 
ports. While  the  proposal  was  shelved.  It  still 
remains  a  possibility,  which  could  be  quickly 
activated  if  the  U.S.  passed  a  measure  so 
devastating  to  Euroi)ean  exports  as  Burke- 
Hartke  would  be.  Moreover,  given  the  gen- 
erally protectionist  nature  of  the  CAP  and 
the  Community's  apparent  goal  of  achieving 
agricultural  self-sufficiency  In  grains  produc- 
tion, other  major  U.S.  agricultural  exp<»ts 
would  also  be  among  the  first  targets  of 
retaliation. 

Obviously,  self-sufficiency  Is  an  Impossible 
goal  for  a  country  like  JiH^it-  But  TTSDA 
studies,  like  the  one  authored  by  Joseph 
Barse,  Indicate  that  3»p»n.  could  pursue  a 
ntunber  of  alternative  food  strategies  with 
markedly  different  Impacts  on  U.S.  exports.' 
Legislated  quotas  on  Japanese  exports  to  the 
U.S.  would  tend  to  force  Japan  away  from  al- 
ternatives most  favorable  to  U.S.  grain  and 
oilseed  exports  and  toward  strategies  less  de- 
pendent on  U.S.  supplies. 

Very  simply,  then,  Burke-Hartke  sacrifices 
U.S.  agricultural  exports  and  U.S.  agricul- 
tural Interests  In  penetrating  these  foreign 
markets  to  the  narrow  Interests  of  a  few 
manufacturing  industries.  The  agrlctUtural 
community  simply  cannot  afford  to  be  made 
the  scapegoat  of  such  policies. 

FOREIGK  DIRECT  INVESTMENTS 

The  Burke-Hartke  bill  authorizes  the 
President  to  prevent  any  direct  or  Indirect 
transfer    of    capital    or    technology    abroad 


'During  conversations  between  American 
and  European  businessmen  recently.  The 
New  York  Times  reported  that  the  "Euro- 
peans apparently  left  no  doubt  that  their 
governments  would  be  forced  to  retaliate  U 
protectionist  quotas  on  Imports,  as  envisaged 
in  Burke-Hartke.  were  enacted."  "U.S.  Busi- 
nessmen Assure  Europe  on  Protectionism," 
The  New  York  Times.  (March  8,  1972),  1. 

=  Barse  describes  three  alternative  Japa- 
nese food  strategies  (an  "Eastern,"  a  "Paci- 
fic" and  a  "Western") ,  and  he  projects  these 
alternatives  through  1985.  By  that  year,  the 
production  and  Import  patterns  tor  Japan 
diverge  markedly,  depending  on  the  alterna- 
tive pursued: 

Strategy: 

Eastern:  production,  15.0  million  metric 
tons;    imports,   18.8  mUllon  metric  tons. 

Pacific:  production  13.4  million  metric 
tons:  Imports,  24.4  mUlion  metric  tons. 

Western:  production,  9.8  million  metric 
tons;    imports,  50.2  million  metric   tons. 

These  alternative  strategies  not  only  yWd 
widely  differing  Japanese  grain  Import  needs: 
they  also  entail  different  sourclng  pattema, 
the  Eastern  strategy  emphasizing  Asian  sup- 
plies, the  Western  involving  greater  V3.  sup- 
plies. Japan's  Food  Demand  and  1985  Oraln 
Import  ProepecU,  Joseph  R.  Barse,  USDA, 
ERS,  Foralgn  Agricultural  Economic  Beport 
No.  63  (June  1900),  71. 
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whenever  be  finds  that  such  a  transfer  would 
produce  a  net  decrease  In  UJS.  emplojrment. 
This  posea  two  serlovis  threats  to  the  Inter- 
eats  of  the  agricultural  community  in  con- 
tinued and  ex];>anding  levels  of  agricultural 
exporU.  In  the  first  place,  these  measures 
would  dose  foreign  nations  off  from  VS. 
capital  and  technology:  they  would  also  in 
many  cases  limit  the  freedom  of  action  of 
foreign  affiliates  of  U.S.  companies,  thus 
limiting  and  regulating  the  actions  of  firms 
in  other  countries.  The  foreign  host  nations 
undoubtedly  would  resent  both  this  denial 
of  capital  and  expertise  and  the  intervention 
by  the  U.S.  Into  affairs  which  those  nations 
regard  as  provinces  exclusively  for  their  own 
regulatory  decisions.  As  with  the  trade  pro- 
visions, these  foreign  nations  would  be  driven 
to  retaliate  against  the  U.S.,  with  one  of 
the  prime  targeU  being  U.S.  agricultural  ex- 
ports. 

Secondly,  significant  foreign  direct  Invest- 
ments are  needed  to  develop  and  hold  export 
markets  for  U.S.  agricultural  commodities. 
As  per  capita  Income  rises  in  other  areas  of 
the  world,  people  will  begin  to  demand  more 
meat  and  quality  protein  In  their  diets.  The 
U.S.  has  developed  and  continues  to  develop 
highly  efficient  means  of  converting  feed 
grains  and  soybean  meal  Into  meat,  milk  and 
eggs.  By  aiding  in  the  transfer  and  estab- 
lishment of  modem  poultry,  hog  and  live- 
stock production  technologies  based  upon 
efficient  conversion  of  UjS.  teedgralns  and 
soybean  meal  in  these  foreign  markets,  de- 
mand for  U.S.  grains  and  oUseeds  Is  gener- 
ated. In  other  words,  the  transfer  of  tech- 
nologies and  capital  abroad  can  help  U.S. 
farmers  to  capitalize  on  the  tremendous  po- 
tential demand  In  these  areas  through  great- 
er export  of  grains  tmd  oilseeds. 

The  importance  of  this  kind  of  market 
development  and  the  potential  magnitudes 
Involved  can  be  Illustrated  by  a  few  simple 
facts: 

It  takes  8  pounds  of  feed  to  produce  one 
pound  of  beef. 

Four  pounds  to  produce  one  pound  of 
pork;  and  2%  pounds  to  produce  one  pound 
of  broiler. 

Japan  has  Increased  its  consumption  of 
meat,  milk  and  eggs  four-fold  since  the 
1950'8. 

In  the  past  decade,  U.S.  feedgraln  exports 
to  Japan  Increased  In  response  to  this  de- 
mand from  250,000  metric  tons  In  1960  to 
approximately  5.8  milUon  metric  tons  by 
1989,  better  than  a  twenty-fold  increase. 

Yet,  annual  Japi-nese  per  capita  meat  con- 
sumption is  only  10  per  cent  as  large  as 
ours — ^23  pounds  per  person  compared  to  242 
pounds  in  the  U.S. 

Per  capita  consumption  In  Common  Mar- 
ket coimtrles  Is  only  60  per  cent  of  our  own, 
while  In  the  Soviet  bloc  nations  It  is  less 
than  60  per  cent  of  VS.  per  capita  consump- 
tion. 

Data  for  less  developed  countries  on  the 
brink  of  substantial  economic  growth  would 
follow  a  similar  pattern. 

U.S.  grain  and  oilseed  producers  have  a 
tremendous  opportunity  to  capitalize  on  this 
potential.  If  allowed  to  do  so.  Currently,  bet- 
ter than  50  mllUon  acres  are  withheld  from 
production  In  the  U.S.  But  to  maximize 
these  market  potentialities,  modem,  efficient 
processing  and  meat -producing  techniques 
will  need  to  be  available  to  these  nations. 
Our  past  experience  demonstrates  the  dy- 
namic export  growth  possibilities  offered  by 
transfers  of  U.S.  grain  (and  soybean)— live- 
stock, broUer  and  hog  technoioglea.  To  limit 
these  transfers— as  Burke-Hartke— woiUd  be 
terribly  short-sighted. 

We  also  need  to  remwnber  that  the  U.S. 
has  no  monopoly  on  grain  or  oilseed  produc- 
tion. Commercial  wheat  and  feedgimln  mar- 
keta  are  extremely  oooqwtltlve  Intematlon- 
aUy.  Iiicuiamnglj  0.S.  soybeans  are  also  fac- 
ing oon^>etltlon  from  alterative  protein,  fftts 
and  oils  aources.  Moreover,  as  agricultural 
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production  becomes  Increasingly  capltal- 
and  technology-Intensive,  countries  willing 
to  bear  the  ooets  could  replace  much  of  their 
Import  requirements  with  domestic  produc- 
tion. We  have  seen  this  poaslbUlty  artoe  with 
the  EC's  Common  Agrlc\iltuial  Policy.  UJS. 
agriculture  will  need  all  of  its  competitive 
tools  if  It  la  to  meet  these  challenges  and 
to  c^ltallze  on  these  (q>portunitles. 

TAXATION 

The  Burke-Hartke  bUl  has  several  pro- 
visions In  the  area  of  tax  policy  which  would 
seriously  harm  agricultural  export  interests. 
The  bUl  would  tax  aU  earnings  of  foreign  sub- 
sidiaries in  the  year  earned,  whether  those 
earnings  are  repatriated  to  the  U.8.  parent 
companies  or  re-Invested  in  the  foreign  coun- 
try. It  would  also  repeal  the  tax  credit  cur- 
rently granted  for  taxes  paid  to  foreign  gov- 
ernments on  earnings  of  foreign  subaldlarles 
of  U.S.  companies.  And  the  biU  Includes  sev- 
eral other  tax-law  changes  which  would  have 
the  effect  of  discouraging  foreign  direct  in- 
vestment. 

Each  of  these  provisions  would  place  for- 
eign subsidiaries  of  U.S.  companies  at  a  ser- 
ious competitive  disadvantages  vls-a-vla  their 
foreign  competitors.  By  discriminating 
against  foreign  direct  investments,  these 
changes  would  antagonize  the  governments 
in  the  foreign  host  nations.  Several  of  these 
provisions  n»y  also  vl<Hate  tax  treaties  the 
U.S.  has  made  with  other  nations. 

Like  many  of  the  other  provisions  of  Burke- 
Hartke,  these  tax-law  changes  appear  to  be 
premised  on  the  belief  that  such  foreign 
direct  Investments  reduce  job-creating  In- 
vestments in  the  U.S.  This  argument  focuses 
prlmarUy  on  tavestmente  In  manufacturing 
faculties  abroad.  This  U  obviously  a  complex 
issue  about  which  snap  Judgments  should  not 
be  made.  A  number  of  studies  of  the  domestic 
employment  effects  of  Investments  In  foreign 
manufacturing  faculties  have  been  under- 
taken Preliminary  indications  from  these 
studies  suggest  that  the  effects  are  at  worst 
neutral  and  could  weU  be  positive— that  Is, 
that  they  generate  U.S.  Jotw. 

For  the  kinds  of  investments  made  to  sup- 
port agricultural  exports,  however,  the  case 
iTmuch  clearer.  As  the  previous  section 
noted,  much  of  thU  Investment  goes  Into 
developing  markets  for  more  VS.  agrictU- 
lural  exports.  This  means  more  jotM  for  farm- 
ers as  weU  as  more  jobs  for  workers  In  the 
ind\.itrles  supplying  farmers  with  inputs- 
machinery,  chemicals,  fuel  and  oUs— and  in 
the  industries  Involved  in  the  lomestlc  han- 
dling of  farm  conmiodltles  for  export — em- 
ployment at  country,  subtermlnal  and  ter- 
minal elevators  as  weU  as  jobs  In  the  truck, 
raU  and  barge  industries.  Without  the  invest- 
ments that  wovUd  be  discouraged  by  these 
tax-law  changes,  foreign  markets  would  grow 
less  rapidly— which  means  less  of  the  employ- 
ment described  above,  less  vigor  In  the  mral 
economy  and  smaller  contributions  from 
agriculttire  to  Jie  U.S.  balance  of  payments. 
Moreover,  If  these  Investment  opportunities 
are  relinquished  to  companies  In  other  na- 
tions, there  arises  the  significant  danger  that 
these  foreign  markets  wlU  eventually  be  sup- 
plied, when  finally  developed,  by  non-US. 

exports.  

The  agricultural  community  cannot  affora 
to  be  sanguine  about  these  prospects.  With 
intense  competition  in  commercial  agricul- 
tural trade,  U.S.  agriculture  wUl  need  all  of 
Its  competitive  tools  to  exploit  foreign  mar- 
kets and  to  utUlze  its  vast  productive  poten- 
tial. 

STTMMART 

The  Burke-Hartke  bUl  nowhere  mentions 
agriculture  or  agricultural  trade  directly. 
Moreover,  the  forces  which  ha-ve  spurred  this 
legislative  effort  by  organized  labor  do  not 
have  their  origins  In  agriculture  or  agricul- 
tural trade.  Indeed,  a  publication  put  out  by 
the  ATL-CIO  on  trade  policy  acknowledges 
that  agriculture  has  been  one  of  the  few 
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strong  areas  of  U^.  export  performance  oiJBr 
the  post  few  decades.* 

But  this  apparent  Immunity  for  agriculture 
from  tbe  measures  contained  In  Burl  e- 
Hartke  Is  dangerously  deceptive.  Because 
Its  heavy  dependence  upon  export  marke  », 
VS.  agriculture  would  be  one  of  the  grou  »8 
most  seriously  Injured  by  this  blatant  ly 
"protectionist"  bill.  In  many  ways,  the  situa- 
tion Is  a  curious  Inversion  of  what  happenM 
during  the  Kennedy  Round  of  tarUT  negotli  - 
tlona.  In  those  negotiations,  the  agrlcultun  1 
community  saw  Its  export  Interests  sacrlflce  1 
to  the  Interest  In  liberalizing  the  conditio!  > 
for  industrial  trade.  Now,  agriculture  is  see- 
ing its  Invaluable  export  outlets  threatens  1 
by  a  misdirected  reaction  to  development  s 
In  the  area  of  Industrial  commerce. 

Moreover's  agriculture's  access  to  forelg  i 
marlceta  dei>ends  not  only  upon  trade  pol  - 
Icies  but  also  upon  Investment  and  taxatio  i 
policies.  Multinational  companies  engaged  m 
the  marketing  of  UJS.  agricultural  products 
abroad  would  fall  under  the  same  restric- 
tions Burke-Hartke  proposes  for  other  klnps 
of  multinational  corporate  activities.  Ine 
result,  if  Burke-Hartke  passed,  would  be  that 
the  agricultural  community's  marketing  arm 
in  these  important  foreign  markets  woilld 
be  cut  olT. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  some  of  the  pro  >- 
lems  to  which  labor  points  are  not  real.  A 
few  Industries  within  the  U.S.  have  faced  ve  y 
sharp  competition  from  imports.  The  pace  >f 
change  and  the  intensity  of  competition  ha  e 
increased.  In  several  cases,  plants  have  hi  d 
to  be  closed,  and  some  workers  have  lo  it 
their  jobs.  This  dislocation  can  Impose  seve  « 
burdens  on  the  families,  companies  and  coi  i- 
munltles  faced  with  the  difficult  task  of  a  [- 
justing  to  changed  economic  condltlot  s. 
Those  problems  need  to  be  attacked  at  d 
solved,  and  they  deserve  a  high  priority.  Vas  - 
ly  Improved  means  are  needed  to  soften  tl  e 
Impact  of  these  dislocations.  Better  plai  - 
ning  by  companies,  by  Industry  and  by  »  - 
clety  as  a  whole  Is  needed  to  adapt  cur  ma)  i- 
power  skills  to  changing  needs  and  to  pip- 
vent  future  dislocations.  | 

But  these  problems  cannot  be  solved  py 
shifting  tbe  burden  forward  onto  companies 
and  workers  and  farmers  that  have  been  suc- 
cessful In  meeting  these  changing  needs.  I  n- 
port  quotas,  restraints  on  capital  emd  te<  b- 
nology  transfers  and  taxation  policies  d  Is- 
crlmlnatlng  against  investments  In  devel(  p- 
ing  markets  abroad  simply  burden  the  co  n- 
panles  and  Individuals  In  more  progress  ve 
and  dynamic  Industries.  Farming  and  a{  ri- 
cultural  exports  should  not  be  taxed  Tor 
their  success,  which  is  precisely  what  retal  la- 
tion  would  mean.  While  facing  up  to  he 
specific  costs  adjustment  Imposes  on  so  one 
Industries  and  workers,  members  of  the  a(  ri- 
cultural  community  need  to  Insure  that  tli  elr 
long-term  contributions  to  the  well-be  ng 
of  our  society  and  of  people  in  other  natl  ns 
are  not  frustrated. 

For  these  reasons,  the  agricultural  ccm- 
munity  has  a  critical  stake  in  what  decisis  ns 
are  made  with  respect  to  any  and  all  of  he 
provisions  contained  in  Burke-Hartke.  A(  rl- 
culture  has  a  strong  case  to  make  for  i  he 
advantages  of  export  marketing  and  for  1  he 
foreign  investments  which  are  made  to  n- 
orease  that  marketing.  In  this  context,  11  is 
Important  to  understand  that  the  dan  per 
posed  by  Biirke-Hartke  has  many  and  con- 
plex  features.  It  is  a  threat  to  the  agric  il- 
tural  community  not  only  as  a  single  pa(  k- 
age  but  also  in  the  individual  parcels  made  up 
by  its  separate  provisions.  Each  of  those  p  o- 
vlsions — the  quota  proposals,  the  lnvestm(  nt 
restricUons  and  the  taxation  policies — woi  ild 


•  Needed:  A  constructive  foreign  trade  p  3l- 
icy.  a  special  study  commissioned  and  pi  b- 
lished  by  the  Industrial  Union  Departmeit. 
APIr-CIO  (October  1971).  prepared  by  Stan- 
ley H.  Ruttenberg  &  Associates,  Washington, 
D.C..  33. 
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seriously  impair  the  ability  of  tbe  agrteul- 
tural  community  to  maintain  and  expand  her 
export  outlets.  And,  unlike  many  legislative 
proposals  touching  agricultural  Interests 
closely  and  which  frequently  find  tbe  agricul- 
tural community  divided  into  conflicting 
groups,  the  threat  posed  by  Burke-Hartke  is 
one  which  promises  harm  to  all  segments  of 
that  community.  It  is  a  threat  that  the  agri- 
cultural community  can  and  must  respond 
to  with  a  single  voice. 
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VJB.  NATIONAL  PARKS— AN 
ENDANGERED  SPECIES 


HON.  DAN  ROSTENKOWSKI 

or  nxiMois 
IN  THE   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  20.  1972 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  [^?efiker, 
once  again  the  national  park  season  is 
upon  us.  The  advent  of  this  recreation 
season  will  provide  both  pleasure  and 
problems  for  many  of  our  citizois. 

Our  famous  national  reserves  are  sea- 
sonally being  Inimdated  by  Increasing 
numbers  of  people.  This  phenomenon  Is, 
on  one  hand,  a  tribute  to  our  National 
Park  Service  which  annally  performs  an 
excellent  service  to  the  Nation.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  this  msiss  influx  creates 
a  devastating  problem;  namely,  where 
can  one  put  50  million  cars,  so  that  the 
passengers  Inside  them  can  «iJoy  their 
park  visit  without  detracting  from  the 
natural  surroundings? 

This  summer  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  will  conduct  an  experiment  to 
"limit  visitors"  at  three  of  our  most  his- 
toric national  parks.  This  approach,  if 
proven  successful,  may  be  Implemented 
further  in  other  parks  in  the  future. 

In  an  article  which  appeared  in  yester- 
day's Christian  Science  Monitor,  David 
Holmstrom  discusses  several  new 
theories  for  protecting  our  national 
parks  from — and  for — their  visitors. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  submit  Mr.  Holstrom's  article  for  the 
Record: 

U.S.  National  Parks — An  Enoangxxeo 

Sfscies 

(By  David  Holmstrom) 

TosxMrra  National  Park,  Calif. — The  UB. 
National  Park  System.  100  years  after  its 
founding,  is  on  the  verge  of  being  loved  to 
a  frazzle. 

So  many  people  are  using  and  abusing 
unique  parks  such  as  Tosemite.  Yellowstone, 
Lake  Mead,  and  the  Everglades  that  within 
the  next  decade  visitors  may : 

Face  a  restriction  on  numbers  that  will 
require  making  reservations  for  visiting  all 
parks. 

Be  forced  to  leave  their  cars  at  the  park 
entrances  and  take  alternate  transport — 
bicycles,  horses,  even  their  own  feet. 

So  that  future  generations  will  know  how 
to  get  the  most  out  of  the  parks  without 
abusing  them,  park  educational  programs  In 
schools  may  be  as  commonplace  as  basic 
reading  courses. 

Last  year  an  understaffed,  overworked 
National  Park  System — administering  nearly 
300  areas — staggered  under  the  Impact  of  1B6 
mUllon  visits  as  compared  with  131  million 
in  1905.  Tet  the  park  system  receives  less 
than  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  the  national 
budget  and  has  only  7.000  employees. 

It  struggles  manfully  to  fulfill  its  pur- 
pose: to  preserve  unique  natural  settings 
and  at  the  same  time  provide  access  to  these 


settings  for  aU  the  people,  who  literally 
"own"  the  parks. 

That  takes  much  care  and  much  innova- 
tion. 

A  hint  of  the  future  was  seen  in  March, 
when  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Bogers  C.  B. 
Morton  announced  that  "an  experiment"  to 
limit  visitors  will  be  conducted  for  tbe 
first  time  at  three  national  parks.  Specifi- 
cally, the  experiment  will  limit  the  number 
of  backpackers  going  into  the  wUdemeas 
on  foot. 

A  more  comprehensive  look  at  future  parks 
policy  was  provided  recently  when  more 
than  300  environmentalists,  park  officials, 
and  citixens.  gathered  at  Tosemite  National 
Park  under  the  auspices  of  the  Conservation 
Foundation  at  a  symposium. 

Prompted  by  an  invitation  from  tbe  park 
service  itself,  the  foundation  had  prepared 
five  task-force  reports  dealing  with  the  is- 
sues facing  the  parks.  Task-force  members 
spent  five  months  visiting  parks  and  for- 
mulating recommendations  for  action. 

With  Yosemite's  breathtaking  waterfalls 
and  sheer  canyon  walls  as  backdrop,  the 
discussions  and  meetings  over  the  task- 
force  reports  resulted  in  general  agreement 
that  the  unique  features  of  parks  must  be 
preserved  above  all  else,  that  citizens  must 
be  made  aware  of  the  uniqueness  in  order 
to  enhance  their  encounters  with  parks  and 
that  the  park  systems  must  be  expanded, 
particularly  in  urban  areas. 

RBSKARCH  STRK88 

Several  task  forces  wanted  new  emphasis 
on  research  to  determine  "the  physical,  eco- 
logical, and  psychological  carrying  capacity" 
of  every  park.  How  many  trails,  roads,  and 
other  man-made  infiuences  can  a  park 
"alMorb"  and  stiU  retain  its  essence  and 
uniqueness? 

"When  selecting  a  campsite  becomes  a 
matter  of  competition  between  several  par- 
ties, tbe  perception  of  wilderness  vanishes," 
said  the  report. 

ParadoxlcaUy,  there's  also  a  problem  of 
nonuse : 

In  a  discussion  on  "Who  is  not  using  the 
national  parks  and  why?  And  what,  if  any- 
thing, should  be  done  about  it?"  Doris  Wll- 
kerson,  a  sociology  professor  from  Macaleeter 
College  In  Minnesota,  said  that  studies  in- 
dicate that  national  park  users  tend  to  be 
white  suburbanites  with  better  than  a  high- 
school  education  and  an  average  or  better 
income. 

In  effect,  low-income  groups.  Including 
many  blacks,  seldom  use  the  parks  because 
they  are  too  costly,  too  far  away,  and  in 
general  these  people  have  a  different  con- 
ception of  recreation  or  no  concept  at  all  of 
using  park  faculties. 

In  addition,  whUe  there  are  no  statistics 
on  the  availability  of  parks  to  inner -city  res- 
idents, only  9  percent  of  public  recreation 
areas  are  located  in  urban  areas,  while  91 
percent  are  in  nonurban  areas. 

One  task-force  report  said:  "The  urban 
park,  by  and  large,  is  stlU  being  planned  and 
designed  for  what  is  perceived  to  be  recrea- 
tional preferences  and  aesthetic  tastes  of 
middle-  and  upper-middle-ciass  users." 

tTRBAN    SITES    SI7CGESTRD 

One  discussion  group  recommended  that 
the  National  Park  Service  be  given  the  re- 
sponsibility of  acquiring,  planning,  and  de- 
veloping a  network  of  recreation  areas  with- 
in so  mUes  of  urban  centers  with  more  than 
250,000  population.  Other  groups  felt  the 
park  service  should  remain  separate  from 
federal  agencies  responsible  for  recreation 
in  the  sense  of  "play." 

How  to  cope  with  the  millions  of  automo- 
l>lles  that  clog  parks  in  the  summer  was  a 
problem  that  was  easily  dealt  with  by  a  re- 
ports and  groups:  Ban  them,  along  with 
hotel-type  acconunodatlons  inside  park  areas. 

"The  objective,"  said  one  report,  "would 
be  to  make  it  easy  for  the  visitor  to  exchange 
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his  oar  for  alternate.  unmechanlBed  means 
of  transportation,  which  do  not  dilute  the 
pleasure  of  discovering  a  [wilderness]  expe- 
riefnce  for  one's  self." 

Bicycles,  cross-country  skis,  horses,  canoes, 
and  feet  were  suggested. 

UHB  DRASTIC   BOLUnONS 

Others,  not  as  inclined  toward  such  severe 
changes  In  national  parks  suggested  use  of 
shuttle  buses,  monorails,  etc.  One  report  sug- 
gested several  public  transportation  demon- 
stration projeots  to  be  tried  at  existing  parks. 

Allan  Oussow,  a  New  York  artist,  said  his 
discussion  group  on  tbe  role  of  the  park  sys- 
tem in  promotliig  culture  and  the  arts  felt 
that  each  park  should  inform  the  public 
about  the  "cultural  diversity"  that  has  In- 
fluenced it. 

Mr.  OuBBOW  said  each  park  has  a  "cultural 
iandsc^lM"  that  is  continually  moving 
through  the  park,  with  origins  perhaps  in 
Indian  life  or  shaped  by  a  Spanish  influence 
or  perhaps  by  a  historical  event  such  as  a 
battle. 

An  accurate  depiction  of  the  culture,  or 
"what  ha^iened"  at  a  park  site  should  be 
offered  to  the  public  free  of  bias,  he  urged. 

"We  decide  that  parks  themselves  are  a 
culture  Just  like  the  Sioux  Indians."  Mr. 
Oussow  told  a  general  session  of  the  sym- 
posium, "and  that  if  Yoeemlte.  for  instance, 
should  be  excavated  100  years  from  now  we 
wouldn't  want  Just  a  monoculture  to  be  un- 
earthed but  one  with  cultural  diversity." 

The  distance  the  park  service  has  to  travel 
in  helping  the  public  experience  a  national 
park  not  just  as  "another  place  for  coUect- 
ing  a  decal."  but  to  understand  a  park's 
ecological  and  cultural  heritage,  is  Ulus- 
trated  in  an  extreme  example  from  a  1971 
four-day  holiday  weekend  at  Lake  Mead. 


PERCY  SUTTON  PAYS  TRIBUTE  TO 
ADAM  CLAYTON  POWELL 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

or   KKW   TORX 

IN  THE  HOX7SK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  20.  1972 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all 
regret  the  recoit  passing  of  our  esteemed 
colleague,  Congressman  Adam  Clayton 
Powell,  of  New  York.  Mr.  Powdl  served 
for  many  years  as  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  and 
his  record  of  service  in  this  body  is  a 
most  distinguished  one. 

I  would,  therefore,  like  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  a  proclama- 
tion by  Manhattan  BorxHigh  Presidoit 
Percy  E.  Sutton,  declaring  a  day  of 
memorial  for  Adam  Clayton  Powell  on 
April  9.  1972,  to  be  Inserted  In  the 
Record  at  this  point: 
Manhattan    BoROxrca    PmxsmxNT   Pxrct   E. 

SxnroN  Declares  a  Dat  or  Memorial  for 

Adam  Clatton  Powell,  Sttndat,  Afru,  9, 

1972 

The  text  of  the  Proclamation  by  Borough 
President  Sutton  follows: 

Whereas:  Congressman  Adam  Clayton 
Powell  was  a  Giant  at  a  time  when  Giants 
were  few;  and 

Whereas:  Congressman  Adam  Clayton 
PoweU  was  a  success  when  successes  were 
few:  and 

Whereas:  Congressman  Adam  Clayton 
Powell  was  an  outspoken  and  courageous 
leader  at  City.  State  and  National  level  for 
more  than  three  decades;   and 

Whereas:  Congressman  Adam  Clayton 
Powell,  as  Chairman  of  the  House  Education 
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and  t*bor  Committee,  was  personally  respon- 
sible for  bettering  the  living  conditions  of 
mllUon  of  working  people  throughout  Amer- 
ica: and 

Whereas:  Congressman  Adam  Clayton 
Powell  was  personally  responsible  for  Uftlng 
the  level  of  education  and  literacy  for  mil- 
lions of  school  children  all  across  America; 
and 

Whereas:  Congressman  Adam  Clayton 
Powell  preached  the  necessity  of  Black  Power 
four  decades  ago  and  was,  in  his  time,  the 
single  most  effective  and  powerful  voice  of 
the  movement  for  Black  Liberation;  and 

Whereas:  Congressman  Adam  Clayton 
Powell  went  in  front  doors  at  a  time  when 
others  went  in  back  doors;  and 

Whereas:  Although  Adam  Clayton  PoweU 
belonged  to  the  Nation  and  the  World,  the 
focus  of  his  life  was  In  the  Borough  of  I^n- 
hattan  of  the  city  of  New  York;  and 

Whereas:  Funeral  Services  for  Congress- 
man Adam  Clayton  Powell  are  scheduled  for 
Sunday.  April  9th,  1972  at  the  Abyssinian 
Baptist  Church; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Percy  E.  Sutton,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Borough  of  Manhattan,  do  hereby 
declare  that  Sunday,  the  9th  day  of  April, 
1972  be  observed  as  A  Day  of  Memorial  for 
Adam  Clayton  Powell  in  the  Borough  of 
Manhattan,  and  I  hereby  urge  that  all 
1.600,000  residents  of  the  Borough  of  Man- 
hattan dl^lay  the  appropriate  symbols  for 
mourning  upon  the  loes  of  this  American 
giant.  Adam  Clayton  Powell. 


HELPING  AMERICA'S  MOST 
QUALIFIED  VETERANS 


HON.  DONALD  D.  CLANCY 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  20,  1972 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
recently  have  seen,  met  or  talked  with 
military  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  war. 
Some  of  these  men  are  bitter  and  dis- 
satisfied. When  compared  to  all  of  the 
veterans,  they  are  few  in  number.  Never- 
theless, they  arc  and  should  be  a  concern 
to  us  because  we  are  obligated  to  them. 
They  have  served  their  country  in  these 
times  of  great  stress. 

What  modem  America  is  doing  today 
for  her  veterans  was  most  clearly  defined 
this  week  in  Cincinnati  when  Richard 
L.  Roudebush,  formerly  one  of  our  col- 
leagues, now  Assistant  Deputy  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs,  spoke  to  ttie 
Federal  Executive  Board. 

Mr.  Roudebush  not  only  described  how 
most  veterans  are  being  helped,  but  he 
explained  how  those  few  disillusioned 
veterans  can  be  helped.  You  will  be  in- 
terested to  know  that  the  Vietnam  era 
veterans  are  the  best  educated  veterans 
in  American  history.  You  will  leam  that 
they  are  among  the  best  Job-qualified 
applicants  in  the  United  States  today. 

We  are  indeed  fortunate  to  have  Mr. 
Roudebush  serving  in  the  capacity  of 
Assistant  Deputy  Administrator  for  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  He  has  been  active  in  vet- 
erans orgtmizations  for  many  years  and 
is  a  former  national  commander  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  Mr.  Roude- 
bush has  dedicated  many  years  of  his  life 
to  veterans  and  is  truly  a  champion  for 
their  causes  and  an  authority  on  their 
problems  and  accomplishments. 
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I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  Mr. 
Roudebush's  statement: 

AODUSS  >T   BiCHAKO   L.   BOUDIBUSH 

I  am  glad  for  the  opportunity  to  be  in 
Cincinnati  and  to  visit  with  this  group  of 
distinguished  federal  officials. 

It  is  good,  first  of  all.  to  be  in  this  part  of 
the  country  ...  in  a  state  that  is  a  neighbor 
to  my  own  and  in  a  dty  that  ts  important 
to  my  home  stote  of  Indiana  as  wtil  as  to 
the  entire  Ohio  Valley. 

And  it  is  good  to  l>e  with  thoee  who  think 
so  much  of  their  careers  with  the  Federal 
Ooveminent  and  of  their  opportunity  to  im>- 
vlde  service  that  they  seek  new  outlets  for 
their  talents  and  abilities  in  organizations 
such  as  this. 

I  applaud  the  interest  and  the  profes- 
slonal  dedication  that  pr(»iq>ts  you  to  get 
together  in  these  monthly  meetings  and  that 
results  in  your  working  with  one  another  so 
that  each  agency  knows  what  the  others  are 
doing  and  works  to  complement  their  activ- 
ity as  well  as  pursue  Its  own  tasks. 

In  this  way  the  total  federal  effort  here 
becomes  more  than  the  sum  of  its  parts  .  .  . 
measured  agency  by  agency  .  .  .  and  I  am 
sure  the  community  and  Its  citizens  gain 
much. 

As  you  know,  the  Veterans  Administration 
is  one  of  the  largest  federal  agencies.  I  am 
sure  that  you  know  this  because  .  .  .  among 
other  reasons  ...  it  would  be  in  the  nature 
of  things  for  Mr.  Ounter  and  his  colleagues 
to  have  called  it  to  yoiir  attention. 

They  are  proud  of  what  they  are  doing 
here  .  .  .  and  rightfully  proud,  I  might  add. 
And  they  are  proud  of  the  stature  of  the 
agency  for  which  they  work. 

VA  U  big  in  ClnclnnaU.  The  hospital  here 
Is  a  large  one,  important  to  the  health  of 
veterans  In  this  area. 

And,  I  point  out,  there  are  166  other  hos- 
pitals operated  by  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion across  the  country  and  in  Puerto  Rico. 
There  are  also  regional  offices  in  every  state. 

The  reason  VA  Is  big  is  not  that  the  na- 
tion's veterans  and  the  government  have  de- 
cided on  size  arbitrarily.  The  reason  VA  is 
big  Is  that  the  tasks  we  are  called  on  to  do 
are  big  . .  .  the  number  of  people  to  be  served 
is  big  .  .  .  their  problems  are  many  and  the 
programs  of  help  we  provide  are  numerous 
and  complex. 

The  Veterans  Administration,  big  as  we 
are,  numerous  as  our  personnel  are,  wide- 
spread as  our  faculties  are.  can  not  do  all  the 
things  that  must  be  done  for  veterans. 

Veterans  and  their  families  constitute  some 
fifty  per  cent  of  our  populaUon  so,  of  course, 
numerous  agencies  of  government  at  all 
levels  are  serving  them  in  one  way  or  an- 
other .  .  .  your  agencies  and  many  more. 

This  does  not  detract  from  tbe  fact  that 
veterans  are  special  citizens  and  have  their 
own  r^ency.  It  merely  means  that  no  office 
or  group  of  offices  can  meet  aU  the  needs  of 
any  segment  of  our  population. 

This  Ls  true  even  where  the  people  in  that 
segment  are  fewer  and  much  leas  diverse 
than  the  great  mass  of  the  American  popu- 
lace who  are  veterans. 

Since  the  title  "veteran"  has  been  earned 
by  and  is  ^plied  to  aU  of  tbe  nearly  twenty- 
nine  million  men  and  women  now  living  who 
have  served  their  country  in  uniform,  it  is 
clear  that  they  are  a  diverse  group  .  .  .  rang- 
ing from  tbe  men,  now  old,  who  answered 
the  caU  to  Cuba  and  the  PhUlpplnes  as 
youngsters  coming  home  from  Vietnam. 

Let  us  look  for  a  few  minutes  at  some  of 
the  needs  of  the  current  new  crop  of  vet- 
erans, the  men  who  arc  just  getting  back. 

Their  needs  are  essentially  the  needs  that 
have  existed  fM'  veterans  of  aU  wars  at  a 
comparable  time  in  their  lives  .  .  .  and  their 
problems  are  much  the  same. 

There  are,  however,  conditions  that  exist 
in  our  society  today  that  have  altered  and 
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exacerbated  these  needs  and  problems 
eondltlons  that  are  not  the  fault  of  the 
erans  themselves. 

One  great  need  that  has  always  ex}sted 
for  veterans  Is  the  need  for  good  medical 
Veterans  always  come  home  with  woundi 
Illnesses  that  must  be  treated  and  the  m  >nd- 
Ing  of  minds  and  bodies  has  always  be  ;n  a 
major  task  as  wars  come  to  a  close. 

Another  need  Is  the  need  for  training 
education.  Since  the  men  who  fight  war 
always  young,  they  always  return  in  ne<  1  of 
more  preparation  for  the  civilian  life  at  ead. 

Then  there  Is  the  need  for  Jobs  .  .  Athe 
need  for  purpoaeful  and  productive  employ- 
ment to  not  only  put  food  on  the  table 
but  to  lead  to  satisfying  and  stable  careers. 

I  said  that  today's  veterans  .  .  .  at  1(  ast 
many  of  them  .  .  .  face  old  problems  1  imt 
have  taken  on  new  dimensions  becaus<  of 
certain  conditions  existing  today  .  .  .  coi  dl- 
tlons  of  our  society  and  our  economy. 

For  instance,  the  plague  of  narcotics  has 
reached  our  servicemen  Just  as  It  has  reac  tied 
other  young  people  In  America.  Thus,  for 
some  of  our  Vietnam  veterans  .  .  .  fo  tu- 
nately  not  a  large  percentage  .  .  .  the  i  eed 
for  medical  care  and  rehabilitation  mians 
curing  drug  addiction. 

Also,  the  need  for  Increasing  their  1  ivel 
of  schooling  or  training  has  added  Importi  nee 
for  today's  young  veterans  because  .  .  .  un- 
like In  most  wars  .  .  .  service  has  not  l  sen 
universal  among  those  of  the  age  to  se  Te. 
The  men  who  stayed  home  have  pus  led 
ahead  of  their  brothers  In  uniform  In  eflu- 
cation  and  the  establishment  of  careers  i  nd 
the  veteran.  In  many  cases,  has  exteni  Ive 
catching  up  to  do. 

This  Is  true  despite  the  fact  that  the  VI  (t- 
nam  Era  veteran  has  the  highest  educatlo:  lal 
level  of  any  veteran  In  history. 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  situation  of  ccri- 
cern  for  today's  young  veteran  Is  In  the  flild 
of  employment,  and  It  Is  this  problem  I'd  Uke 
to  discuss  with  you  seriously  for  a  few  nnn- 
utes. 

Employment  Is  another  area  In  which  tthe 
veteran  has  special  problems  through  no  fMilt 
of  his  own.  Today's  returning  servlcen  en 
face  an  economy  unlike  that  faced  by  elt:  ler 
the  veterans  of  World  War  n  or  the  1  !o- 
rean  Conflict  ...  an  economy  tough  and  \  n- 
yleldlng  to  many  men  needing  work. 

The  fact  that  they  are  the  most  deslra  >le 
veteran  job  prospects  In  history  does  not  bet 
them  Jobs  and  does  not  make  the  factTof 
their  unemployment  any  more  palatable.  I 

The  lack  of  Jobs  for  veterans  has  been 
recognized  by  the  President,  as  you  know,  i  ^nd 
the  result  of  this  recognition  has  bee;  i  a 
massive  effort  conducted  In  communi  ties 
across  the  country  to  get  men  who  i  eed 
Joba  In  contact  with  those  who  can  ]  iro- 
vlde  them. 

The  Jobs  for  Veterans  program  Is  n  >ore 
than  Just  a  wide-spread  plan  to  establish 
contact,  however. 

It  Is  an  operation  designed  to  reach  the 
conscience  of  the  nation  and  to  actlvata  Its 
cltlBens  Into  facing  up  to  their  obnga- 
tlons  to  the  men  who  have  recently  shed 
their  uniforms. 

The  Jobs  for  Veterans  program  is  b  ised 
on  the  moral  premise  that  no  citizen  who 
serves  the  nation  in  its  armed  forces  sh  tuld 
lack  the  opportunity  to  be  a  full  partlclj  lant 
In  Its  economic  life. 

It  Is  also  baaed  on  realities  that  have  lb  do 
with  the  good  of  the  nation  and  that  cap  for 
effective  action. 

The  reality  that  America  needs  the 
ductlvlty  of  Its  newest  veterans  . . .  todaj 
In  the  futtire. 

The  reality  that  they  have  much  to 
prospective  employers  and  can  be  of  ^reat 
help  to  them  from  a  dollar  standpoint. 

The  reality  that  theae  men  can  not  e^tab 


pro- 
and 

offer 
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Ilsh  full  contributing  citizenship  in  their 
neighborhoods  and  communities  If  they  have 
no  Jobs. 

The  reality  that  their  potential  as  tomor- 
row's leaders  will  go  unrealized  If  they  can 
not  start  developing  It  today. 

So,  we  are  t^ifcing  about  much  more  than 
Jobs  when  we  speak  of  the  Jobs  for  Veterans 
campaign.  We  are  talking  about  careers, 
professional  services,  industrial  skills,  busi- 
ness success,  public  service,  productivity, 
prosperity,  raising  families,  paying  taxes, 
leadership  and  citizenship. 

We  are  talking.  In  short,  about  many  things 
Important  to  America  in  addition  to  simply 
putting  men  to  work. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  salute  Mr. 
James  F.  Oates,  Jr.,  national  chairman  of 
Jobs  for  Veterans,  and  those  who  are  working 
with  him  in  this  Important  effort.  It  Is  a 
privilege  to  be  associated  with  them  and  it  is 
gratifying  to  rei>ort  that  the  campaign  is 
showing  success. 

From  across  the  nation  there  are  reports 
of  creative  and  original  ways  In  which  the 
committee  and  those  units  of  goveriunent, 
private  organizations  and  agencies,  busi- 
nesses and  Industries  and  concerned  and 
dedicated  citizens  who  work  with  the  com- 
mittee are  attacking  the  veteran  luiemploy- 
ment  problem. 

The  effort  is  not  limited  to  this  country. 
Incidentally.  Late  last  month  and  early  this 
month  the  committee,  In  cooperation  with 
federal  agencies,  conducted  Job  information 
fairs  at  a  number  of  locations  In  Europe. 
The  purpose  was  to  acquaint  servicemen  with 
the  Job  situation  In  the  United  States,  to 
advise  them  on  what  employment  and  train- 
ing help  Is  available  and  to  put  them  in 
contact  with  representatives  of  American 
business  who  were  there. 

The  Veterans  Administration  is  proud  to 
have  been  one  of  the  sponsors  of  these  unique 
and  extraordinary  efforts. 

I  think  what  is  important  today  Is  that  all 
who  are  here  leave  this  meeting  determined 
to  be  a  part  of  the  Jobs  for  Veterans  cam- 
paign. Individually  and  on  an  agency  basis  . .  . 
that  you  leave  with  no  question  of  the  need 
for  your  deep  Involvement  and  that  you  feel 
a  commitment,  as  public  servants,  to  be 
Involved. 

President  Nixon  made  the  official  call  for 
this  commitment  In  December  1970  in  an- 
nouncing the  Jobs  for  Veterans  effort  and 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Oates. 

The  President  said  at  that  time,  "I  am 
calling  upon  American  business,  organized 
labor,  veterans  organizations  and  state  and 
local  governments  to  lend  their  support  to  a 
national  effort — Jot>s  for  Veterans — designed 
to  provide  maxlmtim  employment  opportu- 
nities for  veterans. 

"Each  veteran  deserves  the  opportunity  to 
find  his  place  in  our  economic  system.  .  ." 

And  then  President  Nlzon  said,  "I  expect 
the  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Execu- 
tive Board  to  lead  the  way  in  this  Important 
effort  and  to  support  the  program  fully  within 
their  areas  of  reqx>nslblllty." 

I  think  that  agencies  of  the  Executive 
Branch  have  been  participating  and  leading 
the  way  in  this  effort  ...  but  as  long  as  the 
unemployment  figures  show  that  young  men 
with  military  service  are  more  likely  to  be 
out  of  work  than  men  without  service,  as 
they  still  do,  we  are  not  doing  enough. 

And  I  think  It  would  be  good  If  each  gov- 
ernment official  or  employee  who  has  any 
ability  to  affect  employment  within  his  or- 
ganization or  among  those  his  organisation 
works  with  would  ask  himself  some  ques- 
tions on  veteran  employment: 

Am  I  aware  of  and  taking  advantage  of 
special  hiring  programs  set  up  for  returning 
veterans,  programs  that  often  qualify  men 
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who  would  otherwise  be  considered  unquali- 
fied? 

Do  I  press  the  need  for  hiring  veterans 
among  those  my  ageney  does  business  with? 

Have  I  alerted  these  people  with  whom  we 
do  business  to  the  poolbUltles  of  on-the-job 
training  within  their  organizations  .  . .  train- 
ing programs  veterans  can  enter  under  the 
Ql.  BlU? 

Have  I  taken  the  appropriate  opportunity 
to  discuss  veteran  employment  with  people 
at  other  levels  of  government  and  In  other 
federal  agencies  with  whom  my  agency 
works? 

And  do  I  remember  this  Important  subject 
myself  when  I  am  away  from  work  and  as- 
sociating In  non-business  activity  with  those 
who  may  be  able  to  help  the  Jobs  for  Vet- 
erans program? 

What  I  am  suggesting  by  these  questions 
Is  that  each  of  us  has  a  need  to  think  "Jobs 
for  Veterans"  as  he  goes  about  his  dally  ac- 
tivity. In  this  way  our  desire  for  the  success 
of  this  program,  our  good  Intentions  and  our 
genuine  Interest  In  the  well-being  of  the 
young  men  who  have  so  recently  served  us 
will  be  most  likely  to  lead  to  effective  action. 

Before  I  close  I  would  like  to  remark  on  the 
opportunity  that  we  as  public  employees 
have  to  not  only  serve  the  veterans  I  have 
been  discussing  .  .  .  those  who  need  Jobs  and 
those  who  have  the  need  for  other  assist- 
ance .  .  .  but  to  also  help  heal  some  of  the 
wounds  that  have  been  opened  within  our 
society  in  recent  years. 

It  Is  understandable,  for  Instance,  that  men 
who  come  back  from  tough  and  dangerous 
combat  and  don't  find  prompt  opportunities 
In  civilian  life  might  be  disappointed,  dis- 
illusioned .  .  .  perhaps  bitter. 

To  some,  the  fact  that  they  have  not 
found  things  the  way  they  hoped  they  would 
be  is  a  sign  that  the  system  they  served  and 
fought  for  does  not  work.  It  is  an  indication 
that  the  establishment  is  not  interested  ii 
them  for  anything  except  onerous  duty  Ir 
uniform  In  a  far  off  land. 

This  may  not  be  fair  to  the  so-caller 
establishment,  to  the  system  and  to  Vbo^ 
who  work  within  It.  It  may  not  seem  ratlona' 
to  those  who  know  that  our  system — Imper- 
fect as  It  is— does  work.  It  may  seem  like  an 
over  reaction  to  the  great  number  oi  vet- 
erans who  are  having  fewer  problems  and 
making  better  adjustments. 

But,  as  I  said.  It  Is  understandable  when 
you  consider  the  conditions  some  young  vet- 
erans have  been  called  on  to  face  while  '^thcr 
Americans  have  been  living  safely,  prosper- 
ously and  happily. 

I  think  it  is  up  to  us  to  help  show  that 
our  government  la  a  responsive  and  generous 
government,  that  it  can  serve  those  who 
need  its  services,  that  the  people  who  man 
its  agencies  not  only  care  but  have  the  heart 
and  the  will  and  the  intelligence  to  do  the 
things  that  can  make  a  difference  for  a 
homecoming  veteran. 

If  we  could  each  take  a  man  by  the 
arm  .  .  .  figuratively,  at  least  .  .  .  and  say: 

"While  It  is  Impossible  for  me  to  know  all 
you  have  been  through  and  while  it  Is  not 
within  my  ability  to  understand  fully  your 
attitudes  and  your  ambitions,  I  do  under- 
stand something  about  what  your  country- 
men and  your  government  are  willing  to  do 
to  help  you  get  started  once  again  as  a 
civilian.  And  I  do  understand  the  system 
well  enough  to  assist  you  at  this  critical  and 
puzzling  time  in  your  life.  Come  with 
me.  .  .  ." 

...  If  we  could  each  do  this  we  would 
help  men  who  need  help.  We  would  help 
perform  a  healing  function  for  a  society  torn 
by  a  long  war.  And  we  would  do  honor  to 
the  government  and  to  the  agencies  for 
which  we  work. 

Thank  you  for  your  kind  attention. 
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HON.  MARVIN  L.  ESCH 

or  MicBiaAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Aprti  20.  1972 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  15th  annual  observance  of 
NaUonal  Library  Week,  AprU  ie-22.  I 
wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  view  of  libraries  as  the  nu- 
cleus of  our  public  information  system 
and  vital  centers  for  the  preservation  of 
the  right  to  read,  the  right  to  learn,  and 
the  right  to  know.  Accordingly,  I  include 
his  statement,  issued  from  the  White 
House  on  April  12,  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

Thx  Whttx  Housx, 
Washington,  DC.  AprU  12, 1972. 

Libraries  form  the  nucleus  of  our  public 
information  system.  Their  resources  are 
among  the  most  effective  deterrents  to  pov- 
erty. Ignorance  and  prejudice.  Their  services 
are  basic  to  the  education  and  general  self- 
improvement  of  all  our  citizens. 

It  is  especially  appropriate  that  the  1972 
observance  of  National  Library  Week  coin- 
cides with  International  Book  Year  which 
Joins  the  United  States  with  other  nations 
of  the  world  in  an  endeavor  that  will  directly 
benefit  all  peoples. 

I  urge  all  Americans  to  recognize  and  sup- 
port our  libraries  as  vital  centers  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  right  to  read,  the  right  to 
learn  and  the  right  to  know;  and  I  encourage 
close  cooperation  with  people  of  other  lands, 
who  share  our  own  deeply  rooted  conviction 
that  libraries  contribute  greatly  to  a  well- 
informed  citizenry  and  to  true  and  enduring 
national  progress. 

RicHAU)  Nixon. 

At  this  time,  I  should  also  like  to  say 
that  I  am  proud  and  pleased  to  know 
that  the  President's  latest  appointment 
to  the  National  Commission  on  Libraries 
and  Information  Science  is  a  citizen  from 
my  own  State  of  Michigan,  Harold  C. 
Crotty,  president  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Maintenance  of  Way  Employees.  Chair- 
msm  of  the  Commission  is  Dr.  Frederick 
Burkhardt,  president  of  the  American 
Council  of  Learned  Societies,  and  the 
executive  director  is  Charles  Stevens. 

In  establishing  the  Commission,  Con- 
gress set  forth  a  statement  of  policy  af- 
firming that  library  and  information 
services  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  are  essen- 
tial to  achieve  nationid  goals  and  to 
utilize  most  effectively  the  Nation's  edu- 
cational resources  and  that  the  Federal 
Government  will  cooperate  with  State 
and  local  governments  and  public  and 
private  agencies  in  assuring  optimum 
provision  of  such  services.  The  Commis- 
sion has  the  primary  responsibility  for 
developing  or  recommending  overall 
plans  for,  and  advising  the  appropriate 
governments  and  agencies  on,  that  policy. 

While  meeting  in  Washington,  D.C.,  in 
February,  tlie  Commission  passed  three 
specific  resolutions  dealing  with  library 
funding,  priority  in  planning,  and  the 
need  for  financial  support  of  information 
resources  in  Oovemment  programs. 

One  resolution  stated  that: 

If,  as  is  possible  under  various  legal  chal- 
lenges to  the  (funding)  system,  the  current 
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metluxl  of  funding  public  acbooU  it  changed, 
library  funding  must  change,  too.  This  re- 
ferred to  varioiis  state  supreme  court  deci- 
sions, especially  In  California  and  Minnesota, 
which  say  that  the  "local  property  tax  Is  not 
the  proper  base  for  public  school  funding." 

Another  res<4ution  approved  by  the 
Commission  states  that  they  will  give 
first  priority  in  their  planning  effort  to 
providing  new  and  improved  services  that 
will  be  helpful  to  all  libraries  in  the  coun- 
try and  their  users,  at  every  levrt  of 
society. 

The  Commission's  third  resolution 
calls  upon  Oovemment  agencies  to  rec- 
ognize the  need  for  appropriate  docu- 
mentation, bibliographical,  and  other 
information  resources  in  Federal  pro- 
grams. It  also  states  that  provision  for 
the  fincmcial  suwort  of  these  functions 
should  be  included  in  Executive  orders 
and  other  inu?lementing  directives. 

The  three  resolutions  approved  by  the 
Commission  read  as  follows: 

RESOLUTIONS  or  THX  NATIONAI.  COMMISSION  ON 
AND   iNTOaiCATION   SCIENCE 


I.  Resolved,  that  the  National  Conunlsslon 
on  Libraries  and  Information  Science  should 
give  first  priority  in  Its  planning  effort  to  pro- 
viding new  and  Improved  services  that  will 
be  helpful  to  all  libraries  In  the  country  and 
their  users,  at  every  level  of  society. 

II.  Resolved,  that  the  need  for  appropriate 
documentation,  bibliographical,  and  other 
Information  resources  should  be  recognized 
In  federal  programs,  and  that  provision  for 
the  financial  support  of  these  functions  be 
Included  in  executive  orders  and  other  Im- 
plementing directives. 

m.  The  National  Commission  on  Librar- 
ies and  Information  Science  believes  that 
national  equality  of  access  to  Information  Is 
as  Important  as  equality  in  education. 

The  Conunlsslon  has  considered  the  im- 
plications of  recent  court  decisions,  in  Cali- 
fornia and  elsewhere,  holding  that  the  local 
property  tax  is  not  the  proper  base  for  public 
school  funding. 

The  Commission  believes  that  the  same 
principle  of  equality  In  educational  oppor- 
tunity must  be  applied  to  the  nation's  pub- 
lic libraries  and  other  publicly  supported  In- 
formation facilities,  whose  resources  and 
services  are  a  vital  part  of  the  continuing 
educational  process. 

If ,  as  Is  possible  under  various  legal  chal- 
lenges to  the  system,  the  current  method  of 
funding  public  schools  Is  changed,  library 
fimdlng  must  change,  too.  It  would  be  unfair 
to  have  schools  (q>eratlng  on  a  broad  tax  base, 
and  libraries  under  a  more  restrictive  one. 

The  Commission  caUs  upon  public  librar- 
ies and  publicly  supported  Information  facu- 
lties across  America  to  watch  these  develop- 
ments closely  and  to  be  sure  that  the  target 
of  national  equality  of  access  to  information 
for  aU  citizens  Is  a  priority,  not  an  after- 
thou^t. 

February  18, 1972. 


LICENSES  FOR  THE  OPERATION  OF 
ATOMIC  POWERPLANT8 


HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

or  NEW  Tone 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  20.  1972 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  Just  last 
week  the  Houm  coniideFed  legislation 
that  would  p«att  tb*  Atomic  Energy 
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Commission  to  grant  temporary  operat- 
ing licenses  to  thermonuclear  power- 
plants  without  requiring  a  detailed  en- 
viroDmental  impact  study,  as  required  by 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act. 

I  strongly  opposed  this  measure  and 
worked  to  defeat  it,  because  I  felt  its  pas- 
sage would  open  the  door  to  the  weaken- 
ing and  ultimate  destruction  of  NEPA. 
which  the  Congress  intended  to  be  a 
protective  barrier  against  environmental 
abuses.  As  the  following  editorial  so 
clearly  points  out.  NEPA  was  designed  to 
equate  industrial  progress  with  environ- 
mental sanity.  If  we  sacrifice  our  environ- 
mental safety  to  the  demands  and  whims 
of  special  interests,  which  this  legisla- 
tion would  have  us  do.  I  fear  that  we  will 
succeed  not  in  solving  our  Nation's  so- 
called  energy  crisis,  but  only  in  placing 
ourselves  on  the  growing  list  of  en- 
dangered species  whose  days  are  num- 
bered on  this  earth.  Even  though  the 
House  did  pass  H.R.  13752, 1  nevertheless 
feel  the  following  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  April  12  Long  Island  Press 
contains  an  important  thought  for  the 
future.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  care- 
ful consideration  to  its  message: 

Sate  and  Sane  Powxx  Sotteces 

People  who  want  to  see  the  nation  meet  Its 
power  needs — but  not  at  the  oost  of  more  en- 
vironmental pollution — are  not  getting 
enough  help  In  Washington  and  Albany. 

The  White  House  wants  Congress  to  give 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  authority  to 
issue  operating  licenses  to  nuclear  power 
plants,  even  without  a  detailed  environmen- 
tal  Impact  statement,  as  required  by  law. 

Congress  should  refuse  to  subvert  the  clear 
language  of  the  National  Environmental 
Pcdlcy  Act  of  1969.  This  was  not  a  frivolous 
act  drawn  up  by  overxealous  conservationists. 
It  was  watershed  legislation  designed  to 
equate  industrial  progress  with  environ- 
mental sanity. 

Instead  of  tinkering  with  a  good  law,  the 
fed«iU  government  should  launch  a  crash 
research  program  into  fusion  and  other  po- 
tentlaUy  safe  and  sound  energy  sources. 
Surely,  government  and  industry  have  the 
resources  and  knowledge  to  find  safe  alterna- 
tives for  power  systems  that  are  environ- 
mentally dangerous. 

More  progress  Is  being  made  in  Albany 
than  In  Washington,  but  not  enough. 

Last  year,  Oov.  Rockefeller  wanted  the 
Legislature  to  give  the  Public  Service  Oom- 
mlsaion  exclusive  authority  to  determine 
sitae  for  new  power  plants.  The  lawmakers 
put  that  Idea  In  the  doghouse  for  a  good  rea- 
son: the  PSC,  as  a  watchdog  for  the  public, 
has  never  had  any  bite  and  very  little  bark. 
As  we  said  at  the  time,  power  policy  Is  too 
broad  a  question  to  be  left  to  the  utUltles 
and  a  friendly  PSC. 

Now  the  governor  has  a  new  plan.  He  would 
create  a  new  five-member  board  headed  by 
the  PSC  chairman,  and  including  the  com* 
mlssloners  of  environmental  conservation, 
commerce  and  health,  plus  a  fifth  member  to 
be  named  by  him. 

This  Is  more  like  It.  Perhaps  the  panel 
should  be  enlarged,  as  suggested  by  Sen. 
Bernard  C.  Smith  of  Northport,  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Conservation  Committee.  He 
wants  to  Include  a  consumer  representative 
and  a  community  planner  so  the  board  will 
represent  a  broad  cross-section  of  the  com- 
miuilty,  without  official  ties  to  Albany. 

The  goal  in  Washington  and  in  state  capl> 
tals  must  be  the  same:  to  attain  a  respon« 
slble  power  policy  and  Implement  It  fairly. 
There  is  no  question  about  the  need  to  de» 
velop  new  power  sources.  There  Is  also  no 
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question  about  the  need  to  protect  an 
ready  seriously  polluted  environment.  With 
responsible  leadership,  we  can  find  a  mut 
ally    acceptable    way    out    of    the    curre|it 
dllemnia. 


SEVENTY-TWO  DAYS  AND  STILL 
NO  WORD 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

or  irrw  torx 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  20,  1972 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  lilje 
to  call  attention  to  the  Nixon  admlni  - 
tratlon's  blatant  disregard  of  the  desli  e 

of  Congress  and  of  the  American  c>eop 

for  reform  of  our  inequitable  tax  systei  v 
Last  September — 7  months  ago— tie 
President  promised  Congress  that  l^e 
would  submit  a  tax  reform  program 
time  for  this  Congress  to  act  on  it.  In 
February.  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee Chairman  Wilbur  Mills  wrote  fp 
President  Nixon  requesting  such  a  ta  : 
reform  program  and  indicating  that  i; 
should  be  submitted  by  March  15  In  orde  - 
for  Congress  to  take  action  this  session . 
It  has  now  been  72  days  since  this  reques ; 
has  gone  unanswered,  and  presumabl; ' 
ignored. 

My  constituents  are  writing  to  ms 
dally,  expressing  their  resentment  ove* 
the  inequities  in  the  present  tax  systeir , 
which  place  the  burden  of  raising  ta: 
revenues  on  the  middle-  and  low-lncom  > 
taxpayer  while  allowing  the  wealthy  t) 
pav  only  minimal  taxes.  There  are  sev- 
en... excellent  tax  reform  bills  now  pend  ■ 
ing  before  congressional  committees,  on ! 
of  which  (H.R.  13877)  I  have  cospon  - 
.sored.  But  legislative  history  has  demon  ■ 
strated  that  no  real  tax  reform  prograi  i 
will  ever  move  successfully  through  Con  - 
gress  without  Presidential  leadershi|>. 
The  American  people  are  becoming  voci  1 
In  their  outrage  at  the  present  tax  syt  - 
tem;  the  more  they  learn  about  tax  loop  - 
holes  for  the  rich,  the  more  resentfil 
they  become.  But  the  President  is  lyin;: 
low.  Ignoring  Congress'  pleas  for  actloii, 
waiting  for  Congress  and  the  America  i 
people  to  forget  his  September  promite 
for  action  on  this  most  important  lssu(  . 

Not  only  would  a  real  tax  reform  bl  1 
eliminate  the  loopholes  and  inequities 
which  make  the  present  system  the  ve  ■ 
hide  of  special  privilege  for  the  few,  bu  : 
it  would  also  provide  the  revenues  to  me<  t 
the  urgent  priorities  of  housing,  healtl  , 
education,  crime  prevention,  driig  cor  - 
trol.  transportation,  and  pollution  cor  - 
trol  as  well  as  to  close  the  budget  deflcl ;. 
reduce  the  property  tax.  and  relieve  th  e 
tax  burden  on  State  and  local  goverr  - 
ments.  Of  all  the  matters  pending  befoi  e 
Congress,  tax  reform  is  certainly  one  <  f 
those  with  the  greatest  potential  impac  ^ 
It  is  up  to  the  President,  in  conjimctio  i 
with  Congress,  to  initiate  action  on  t<  x 

reform  proposals,  and  I  await  his  n 

si>onse,  however  belated,  to  Mr.  MiLLp' 
request,  sent  72  aays  ago. 

I  recommend  the  following  article  t)o 
my  colleagues  and  constituents : 

Tkk  Imcomk  Tax:   How  Pbooussivx? 

(By  Ralph  Nader) 

The  time  has  come   to  ezpoee   the  Oreit 

Myth  of  Progressive  Taxation.   Our  fedenl 
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Income  tax  is  supposed  to  tax  each  person  ac- 
cording to  his  abUlty  to  pay — the  more 
wealthy  not  only  pay  more  taxes,  they  pay 
at  a  higher  rate.  And  corporations  are  sup- 
posed to  pay  their  fair  share,  too. 

At  least  that's  what  we've  been  told. 

But,  In  fact,  things  have  changed  greatly 
In  the  past  ten  years — and  almost  no  one 
has  noticed.  Since  1960  corporate  tax  reven- 
ues have  dropped  from  36  percent  of  total 
federal  revenues  to  less  than  27  percent — a 
virtual  "withering  away"  of  the  corporate  tax 
burden. 

Corporate  tax  revenues  have  slipped  to 
third  place  as  a  moneymaker  for  the  Treas- 
ury, behind  both  personal  Income  taxes  and 
payroll  taxes.  The  recent  increases  in  pay- 
roll taxes  have  combined  to  make  our  entire 
tax  system  fall  heaviest  on  the  lower-Income 
cltliens. 

Obviously,  aomethlng  has  gone  wrong  with 
the  theory  of  taxing  each  citizen  according 
to  his  ability  to  pay. 

In  fact.  In  1970  there  were  113  persona  who 
made  9200,000  or  more  but  paid  no  Income 
taxes  at  all  to  the  federal  government.  In- 
stead they  took  advantage  of  loopholes  un- 
available to  the  ordinary  citizen. 

In  the  same  year  Oulf  OH  Co.  reported  a 
net  Income  before  taxes  of  $900  million.  The 
corporate  tax  rate  Is  supposed  to  be  48  per- 
cent but  loopholes  allow  Oulf  to  pay  only  1.2 
percent  In  federal  Income  taxes. 

How  does  this  happen?  How  do  wealthy 
people  and  i>owerful  corporations  avoid  their 
fair  share?  The  answer  Is  that  our  tax  laws 
are  riddled  with  special  clauses  benefiting 
primarily  the  rich  and  the  powerful. 

And  each  loophole  for  another  taxpayer 
means  either  higher  taxes  for  you — or  fewer 
taxes  and  therefore  less  government  services 
for  your  community.  Joseph  Pechman.  a 
weU-ltnown  economist  from  the  Brookings 
Institution,  estimates  that  Income  tax  rates 
could  be  reduced  by  over  one-third  across 
the  board  If  all  of  the  loopholes  were  closed. 

But  closing  loopholes  Is  never  as  easy  for 
reformers  as  creating  them  has  been  for  the 
high-income  few.  Special  provisions,  drawn 
up  by  sharp  corporate  tax  lawyers,  and 
adopted  by  Congress  and  the  lYeasury  De- 
partment, have  turned  the  tax  laws  into  a 
Jungle. 

Some  of  the  mcst  intricate  sections  were 
tailor-made  for  individuals  who  could  pay 
lobbyists  to  see  them  through. 

Many  of  these  st>eclal  interest  blUs  origi- 
nate In  the  Ways  and  Means  Commlttse  as 
so-called  "members'  bills."  These  are  special 
tax  laws  often  written  for  favored  constitu- 
ents, which  the  committee  members  approve 
In  secret  sessions. 

Thus,  a  person  or  corporation  seeking 
favorable  tax  treatment  can  often  get  his  way 
Just  by  reaching  a  single  member  of  that 
powerful  committee. 

The  complexity  of  the  tax  code  does  more 
than  enable  congressmen  to  slip  in  special 
gifts  for  their  favorite  constituents.  It  makes 
most  taxpayers  unable  to  figure  out  their  own 
taxes.  Tax  attorneys  and  "tax  preparation" 
companies  in  turn  exploit  befuddled  tax- 
payers for  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
each  year. 

Despite  their  high  profits,  these  tax  pre- 
parers seem  quite  befuddled  themselves.  Last 
April,  Wall  Street  Journal  reporter  Tom  Her- 
man went  to  five  different  tax  counseling 
services  with  a  friend  who  needed  tax  advice. 
Each  of  the  companies  came  to  a  different 
conclusion — one  assured  him  that  he  was 
due  a  1652  refund:   another  told  him  he 

owed  the  IRS  ai41. 

Herman  then  went  to  the  IRS  to  get  Its 
opinion  on  how  much  tax  his  friend  owed. 
The  IRS  first  told  him  that  his  friend  would 
get  a  refund  of  $460.  On  more  careful  exam- 
ination, however,  the  IRS  agents  admitted 
an  error  and  said  that  IRS  owed  the  taxpayer 
only  »401 — the  seventh  completely  different 
estimate  I 
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The  evils  of  complex  tax  laws  do  not  sU^ 
there,  of  course.  Oovemment  officials  and 
qxAeamen  for  q>eclal  Interests  use  this  com- 
plexity to  mislead  the  pubUo  about  the 
meaning  of  new  tax  laws  and  propoeed 
changes. 

For  Instance,  the  Revenue  Act  of  1971 
raised  the  personal  exemption  to  9750.  Treas- 
ury Department  general  couiml  Samuel 
Pierce  publicly  praised  this  action  as  being 
"of  far  greater  benefit  to  the  low  or  middle 
Income  person  than  it  Is  to  the  rich  indi- 
vidual." In  fact,  however,  the  opposite  is 
true. 

An  Increaae  or  decrease  In  the  peraonal 
exemption  affects  each  taxpayer  in  propor- 
tion to  his  tax  rate.  Thus,  an  increase  of  $60 
In  the  personal  exemption  will  return  only 
$7  to  a  taxpayer  paying  at  a  14  percent  rate. 
But  It  would  bestow  a  $35  benefit  on  a  high- 
Income  individual  paying  at  a  70  percent 
rate. 

The  Nixon  Administration  apparently  feels 
that  the  Revenue  Act  of  1971  did  not  shift 
enough  of  the  tax  burden  to  the  small  tax- 
payer. Treasury  officials  are  now  conceiving 
a  way  to  soak  him  further — the  so-called 
Value-Added  Tax  on  consumers — In  effect,  a 
national  sales  tax. 

The  administration  claims  that  this  new 
tax  wUl  reduce  property  Uxes.  But  the  fed- 
eral government  would  already  have  much 
of  the  money  needed  to  achieve  that  end  If 
It  had  not  cut  business  taxes  by  $7.6  blUlon 
In  last  year's  corporate  Treasury  raid. 

Even  without  the  value-added  tax.  our  tax 
laws  are  so  complicated  that  one  corporate 
tax  attorney  described  them  as  a  "conspiracy 
In  restraint  of  understanding."  Sen.  Russell 
Long  of  Louisiana,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  wrote  In  April  1969:  "It 
Just  makes  no  sense  whatsoever  to  require 
ordinary  taxpayers  who  must  use  the  bulk 
of  their  Income  for  living  expenses — and  thus 
cannot  take  advantage  of  the  many  tax  pref- 
erences which  are  regularly  exploited  by  their 
wealthier  neighbor — to  submit  to  the  annual 
agony  of  computing  their  tax  under  a  law 
complicated  almost  beyond  belief  by  those 
very  preferences." 

What  can  you  and  other  concerned  citizens 
do  about  these  problems? 

( 1 )  Become  informed  on  the  general  iaauea 
of  tax  policy.  For  too  many  years  the  "ex- 
perts" have  presided  over  our  tax  laws.  As 
a  result,  those  wealthy  enough  to  hire  "ex- 
perU"  have  controUed  our  tax  system. 

Several  clearly-written  books  can  help 
you  understand  how  this  happened.  A  few 
are:  Philip  M.  Stern's  "The  Great  Treasury 
Raid;"  "Halfway  to  Tax  Reform"  by  J.  A. 
Ruskay  and  R.  A.  Osserman;  and  John  F. 
MaiUey's  "Politics  of  Finance." 

(2)  Keep  informed  of  current  tax  issues 
before  Congress.  Newspapers  and  news  maga- 
zines will  often  alert  you  to  tax  proposals 
under  consideration — and  to  loopholes  which 
are  brewing.  Also  scan  business  and  financial 
Journals — such  as  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 
Business  Week,  Forbes,  or  Fortune — at  your 
public  library. 

In  addition,  the  Tax  Reform  Research 
Oroup.  a  new  group  funded  by  Public  Citi- 
zen. Is  preparing  a  monthly  newsletter  called 
"People  and  Taxes"  which  will  soon  be  avail- 
able for  a  t4  yearly  subscription. 

(3)  Form  a  local  Tax  Reform  League.  Real- 
izing that  other  people  are  taking  advantage 
of  the  tax  laws  and  that  you  and  your  friends 
are  paying  for  It  Is  only  the  first  step.  Con- 
cerned citizens  must  employ  "People  Power" 

to  offset  the  campaign  contributions  and 

other  techniques  of  the  special  Interest  lob- 
bies. 

4)  Write  your  congressman  end  Seruitors, 
and  other  officials,  to  tell  them  tchat  you 
think  about  pending  tax  mea^^res.  Letters 
have  an  Impact  even  on  politicians  who  are 
not  sympathetic  to  tax  reform. 

(5)  Urge  your  congressman  to  be  more  in- 
formed and  active  on  tax  matters.  At  present. 
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congressmen  have  tossed  away  their  power 
on  these  matters  through  a  procedure  caUed 
the  "doaed  rule"  which  prevents  any  amend- 
ments to  tax  bllla  brought  to  the  floor  of 
the  House. 

In  effect,  there  are  only  25  congreaamen 
who  are  exercising  any  decision-making  pow- 
er with  respect  to  tax  laws — the  25  members 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  The  oth- 
er 410  members  of  the  House  don't  even  have 
to  vote.  And  on  last  year's  tax  bUl  only 
about  SO  did! 

(6)  Ask  your  congressman  for  his  poaltion 
on  specific  tax  reform  issues,  such  as  the  per- 
centage depletion  allowance — a  major  oil  and 
mining  Industry  loophole — and  an  effective 
10  percent  minimum  tax — which  would  en- 
sure that  wealthy  taxpayers  at  least  pay 
something  In  spite  of  the  loopholes  avail- 
able to  tbem. 

AIM,  ask  your  congressman  for  bis  view 

of  tax  reform  measuree  as  tbey  arise. 

If  you  send  a  copy  of  bis  response  to  the 
Tax  Reform  Research  Oroup — Suite  426,  733 
16th  Street  N.W.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006— 
attorneys  there  wiU  be  able  to  communi- 
cate this  information  to  a  broader  audi- 
ence. 

(7)  Write  to  the  chairmen  of  the  two 
eongressionaX  tax  committees — Rep.  Wilbur 
MUls,  D.-Ark.,  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  Sen.  Russell  Ijong,  D.-La.,  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee — and  also 
to  Treasury  Secretary  John  B.  ConaUy — on 
whether  the  tax  laws  should  be  simpler  and 
fairer. 


NAACP  OFFICIAL  TO  RUN  PENTAGON 
TASK  FORCE  ON  DISCRIMINATEON 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF  LOTTISIANA 
IN  THE  HOOSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  20.  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
10, 1972, 1  reported  to  our  colleagues  the 
practice  of  deliberate  dlscriminatian 
among  American  troops  In  Europe.  Citing 
reports  from  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  pub- 
licatioa  for  the  n.S.  Armed  Forces  in 
EintQie.  I  pointed  out  that  the  program 
designed  to  discriminate  in  favor  of 
blacks  as  instituted  by  commander  in 
chief  Gen.  Michael  Davison  was  indeed 
resulting  in  "pnnier  racial  proportions" 
of  blacks  in  key  positions. 

Tonight's  evening  paper  carries  a 
story  that  seems  to  indicate  that  this 
policy  of  reverse  discrimination  in  favor 
of  the  blacks  is  becoming  standard  policy 
for  all  UB.  military  personnel.  Headlined 
"PentacoD  Names  Task  Force  on  Dis- 
crimination," the  article  names  as  co- 
chairmen,  Lt.  Gen.  Claire  E.  Hutchln.  Jr.. 
commander  of  the  1st  Army,  and 
Nathaniel  R.  Jones,  general  counsel  of 
the  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Coloired  People.  The  news- 
story  goes  on  to  point  out  that  the  pur- 
pose of  this  task  force  is  "to  find  ways  to 
eliminate  racial  discrimination  In  the 
military  Judicial  systems." 

I  insert  the  related  news  articles  in  the 
Rccoio  at  this  point: 

(From  the  Evening  Star,  Apr.  19,  1972] 

PntTAOoir  Nakbs  Task  Fobcs  om 
DxacannKATioN 

The  Pentagon  has  announced  creation  of 
a  task  force  to  find  ways  to  eliminate  racial 
discrimination  In  the  mUltary  Judicial  sys- 
tem. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln  R.  Laird  signed 
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a  charter  establishing  the  is-member  task 
tone,  which  wlU  visit  mUitary  and  naval 
installations  in  this  country  and  abroad. 

Named  co-cbalrmen  were  Lt.  Oen.  Claire 
K.  Hutchln  Jr.,  commander  of  the  1st  Army, 
and  Nathaniel  B.  Jones,  general  counsel  of 
the  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  COloced  People. 

(From  the  Branlng  Star.  Apr.  12, 1972] 
This  Is  ths  Akmt,  Ma.  Soui.  BaoTHca 

(By  Olenn  Dixon) 
With  about  150  hungry  people  stui  wait- 
ing In  line.  Ft.  Belvolr's  Consolidated  Mess 
Hall  No.  1  ran  out  of — believe  it  or  not — 
■chltUlns." 
But  that  Isn't  quite  as  bad  as  it  may  sound. 
There  were  still  plenty  of  Bar-B-Q  spare 
ribs,  pigs  feet,  bam  hocks  and  coUard  greens. 

There  also  was  no  shortage  of  southern 

frlea  cnicken.  potato  salad,  steamed  rloe, 
bean  soup,  black  eye  peas,  steamed  cabbage 
or  corn-bread. 

And  there  was  plenty  of  free  beer  on  tap. 

"This,"  said  one  enlisted  man  as  be  car- 
ried a  plate — pUed  high  with  food — to  his 
seat,  "is  a  soul  food  feast."  And  Indeed  it  was, 
at  50  cents  a  bead  for  military  men  and  60 
cents  a  bead  for  civilians. 

A  soul  food  banquet?  Sure,  but  In  the 
Army? 

The  strange  departvire  from  the  typical 
Army  bUl  of  fare  is  part  of  the  base's  racial 
harmony  program,  explained  former  Capt. 
Kenneth  F.  Williams,  26,  Fort  Belvolr's  civil- 
ian race  relations  officer. 

Under  the  program,  Williams  said  hts  office 
Investigates  complaints  of  discrimination 
made  by  enlisted  men,  holds  rap  sessions  be- 
tween whites  and  blacks  to  reduce  racial  ten- 
sions and  helps  plan  and  sponsor  culture- 
based  events  like  soul  food  night. 

Once  a  month,  Williams  said,  one  of  the 
base's  two  main  mess  halls  is  converted  into 
a  kind  of  family  cafeteria  with  a  special  menu 
and  theme.  It  is  the  only  time  during  the 
month  enlisted  men  can  bring  their  families 
or  girl  friends  and  "take  tbem  out  to  dinner." 
Williams  said. 

CM>t-  Ronald  E.  Lofton,  26,  chief  mess  offi- 
cer for  Consolidated  Mess  No.  1,  said,  "We've 
been  having  these  special  meals  once  a  month 
for  about  six  months  now  and  everybody 
seems  to  like  them. 

"We've  had  Oriental  night.  Latin  night. 
Sadie  Hawkins  night — which  is  really  coun- 
try and  western — and  tonight  Is  our  second 
soul  lUg^t.  It  we  include  everybody,  that 
way  we  can  please  everybody,"  Lofton  s«l^, 
moving  in  time  to  an  Army  band's  rendition 
of  "Shaft,"  the  Academy  Ward  winning  song 
by  Isaac  Hayes. 

Around  the  large,  low-oeillnged  room. 
others  were  moving  too.  Although  60  per- 
cent of  the  i4>proximately  900  people  who 
lUed  into  the  Mess  Hall  were  black;  whites, 
chicanoe  and  some  orientals  appeared  to  be 
enjoying  the  meal  as  much  If  not  more. 

The  walls  of  the  room  were  covered  with 
posters  calling  for  "Power  to  the  People, 
Peace  and  Black  Power"  In  strong  reds, 
greens  and  yellows.  Other  posters  of  weU- 
musded  black  men  and  svelte  black  women, 
also  hanging  on  the  walls,  were  softly  il- 
luminated by  the  eerie  dark  light  ot  ultra- 
vl<det  lanqw. 

Each  table  was  covered  with  a  dean  red 
tablecloth  and  illiunlnated  by  a  smaU  candle- 
lantern.  Everybody  seemed  to  enjoy  the 
change  ot  pace. 

The  only  problem  vras  the  shortage  at 
"ehlttlins."  one  of  the  most  important  soul 
food  delicacies. 

Joy  Smith,  a  19-year-old  WAC  (Women's 
Army  Corps  member)  from  Texas,  said  in  a 
slight  Southern  aoeent  as  she  reached  for  a 
fofkful  ot  potato  salad,  "It's  good.  It's  reaUy 
good  but  they  Just  didn't  keep  enough  soul- 
soul  food  for  the  soul -soul  people. 
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"But,"  she  said,  "this  is  stUl  the  best  meal 
rve  had  since  I've  been  on  the  base." 

At  another  table,  four  young  soldiers 
talked,  one  smc^ng  an  after-dinner  ciga- 
rette. Their  plates,  pUed  with  rib  and  chick- 
en bones,  indicated  the  damage  that  had 
been  done. 

"The  chlttUns  were  fantastic,"  said  Napo- 
lean  Henderson,  20,  from  Birmingham.  "Fan- 
tastic," he  said  shaking  his  head  In  agree- 
ment with  himself,  "Just  like  back  home." 

Leroy  Joe,  23,  from  New  York  and  Oe(»ge 
Daniels,  20,  also  from  Birmingham  said,  with- 
out question,  that  they  agreed. 

Albert  Harris,  20,  also  troai  Birmingham, 
took  off  his  glasses,  wiped  his  face  with  a 
napkin  and  took  a  long  drag  off  of  his  ciga- 
rette. 

"It  was  really  soul  food,"  he  said  almost 
amaaed.  "And  it  was  good." 

"So  good,"  be  said  with  a  contented  sigh, 
"that  I've  been  sitting  here  for  the  past  20 
minutes  trying  to  figure  out  how  I'm  going 
to  get  up." 

[From  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  Mar.  31,  1972] 

DzscanciNATioN  Wosks — ^To  Let  Moss 
Blacks  in  Kit  Statt  and  Command  Jobs, 
THx  Stbtxk  OsnomLT  Had  To  Be  Tampekxd 
With 

(By  Ed  ReavlB) 

HnDDKLiBu:,  Obmant.  —  Discrimination 
works. 

The  stated  pt^icy  ot  USABXUR  Command  - 
er-in-Chief  Oen.  Michael  S.  Davison — dis- 
criminating in  favor  of  blacks — is  paying  off, 
according  to  the  man  Davidson  put  In  charge 
of  the  program,  MaJ.  Oen.  Frederic  E. 
Davison. 

"We  dont  like  the  idea  of  setting  goals  or 
quotas,"  said  MaJ.  Oen.  Davison,  "but  we 
don't  have  the  time  or  luxury  to  let  this 
occur  in  an  evolutionary  manner." 

The  goal,  sasrs  Davison,  is  to  put  minority 
members,  blacks  spedflcally,  in  key  positions 
In  proportion  to  their  content  in  USABEUR. 

"The  decision  was  made  here,"  Davison 
said,  "to  get  more  blacks  In  key  staff  and 
command  positions.  The  question  was  how 
to  get  people  out  of  a  machine  that  Is  im- 
partial." 

Davison  explatnad  that  since  the  Army's 
machine  or  machine-assisted  system  of  mak- 
ing asslgnmente  is  blind,  USAREDR  could 
expect  no  more  than  Its  normal  share  of  the 
Army's  black  officers,  despite  the  fact  that 
XTSAREUR  had  been  given  priority  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army. 

Since  only  slightly  over  3  per  cent  of  the 
Army's  officer  corps  is  black  and  nSARETJR 
vras  shooting  for  something  like  10  per  cent 
black  officer  strength  In  Europe,  obviously 
the  system  had  to  be  tan^Mred  with. 

Seeking  out  black  officers  and  getting  them 
assigned  to  Europe  is  still  in  process,  Davison 
said,  because  of  the  necessity  for  them  to 
complete  schooling  and  other  overseas  tours. 

"We  reaUy  wont  see  the  Impact  of  our 
eflorte  on  blacks  untu  theee  commanders  are 
on  the  ground,"  Davison  said. 

Not  only  does  USARBUR  expect  to  Increaae 
Ite  percentage  of  black  officers,  Davison  said, 
"but  we  have  tried  to  draw  an  assignment 
blueprint  of  Europe  that  would  give  optimal 
distribution  to  these  positions.  In  Etirope  we 
would  attempt  to  have  In  every  battalion  or 
equivalmit-type  unit  at  least  one  black  bat- 
talion commander,  executive  officer  or  com- 
pany commander.  We  also  want  black  NCOs 
in  some  key  spote  in  the  battalion  such  as 
sergeant  major  or  first  sergeant." 

Davison  cited  some  figures  to  show  the 
Increase  of  black  content:  "As  of  July  1, 1971. 

we  had  the  foUowlng  stettatlCB  on  offloers: 
Six  colonels,  23  lieutenant  colonels,  no  figure 
on  majors  and  103  nytalns  But  more  critical 
there  were  only  three  colonels  In  command 
positions,  five  lieutenant  colonels  in  com- 
mand of  battalions  or  battalion  equivalenU 
and  39  captains  In  command  of  companies." 
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"Today  we  bftve,"  Davlaon  continued,  "t  to 
general  officers  In  the  command — and  It's  a 
sad  thing  to  say  tbat  Is  50  per  cent  of  t  le 
Army's  Inventory  of  active-duty  general  ol  I- 
cers — eight  colonels,  66  lieutenant  colone  is, 
107  majors.  141  captains  and  102  Ueutenan  «. 
In  command  slots  we've  got  one  general  c  f- 
flcer  <an  assistant  division  commander) ,  fo  ir 
colonels,  18  lieutenant  colonels  (one  Is  In  i  n 
executive  officer's  slot) ,  10  majors — 14  In  e  i- 
ecutlve  officers'  slots — and  41  captains  coi  t- 
mandlng  companies." 

Davlaon  then  added  that  there  w«re  tt  'o 
colonels  arriving  In  late  July,  on«  of  wbon 
Is  slated  to  command  the  Berlin  brigade. 

Davison  went  on  to  explain:  "Right  new 
we're  running  atx>ut  13  per  cent  plus  in  bla<  k 
enlisted  men  with  a  high  concentration  In 
the  lower  ranks:  only  about  4  per  cent  In  tl  ,e 
top  grades  of  B9.  That  would  be  33  bUMk 
command  sergeants -major  and  127  E8s  n 
first  sergeants'  slots." 

Touching  on  the  area  of  civilian  emplO|r, 
Davison  said  as  of  November  1971,  there  we  « 
4,200  GC-approprtated  fund  employees  >f 
whom  200  were  blacks.  One  month  later  th  it 
number  Jumped  to  260. 

In  the  nonapproprlat«d  fund  arm.  420  <>r 
13  per  cent  of  the  employes  were  mlnorl  y 
members.  In  December  1971  It  roee  to  16U 
per  cent,  Davlaon  said. 

"One  point  to  be  noted  here  is  where  w  i 
only  had  19  people  In  the  OS7  to  GSU  cate- 
gory in  November  1970,  we  had  30  in  Decern  ■ 
ber  1971,"  Davison  added. 

"Our  goal  here  Is  the  same  as  with  th  i 
officers  and  we  are  determined  that  we  wU 
meet  our  target  but  we  will  not  do  so  at  the 
cost  of  quality,"  Davison  said. 

In  education,  Davison  said,  there  is  now  a 
drive  under  way  to  find  more  minority  edu- 
cators. And  he  predicted  that  next  fall  would 
see  the  niunber  of  black  school  prlnclpels 
boosted  from  two  to  five  or  six. 

Five  percent  at  the  teachers  in  USARUJEK 
are  minority  members.  Davison  pointed  out. 
"We  want  to  reach  10  per  cent  by  next  fall," 
he  said,  "aasumlng  that  we  can  get  the  qual 
ity  replacements." 

Davison  stressed  that  the  examination  foi 
teaching  positions  will  be  centralised  it 
USARKUR  because  of  some  charges  of  In 
equity  under  the  old  decentralteed  system. 

"Last  year  in  the  States  there  was  a  spli 
in  responsibility  between  the  Department  oj 
Defense  and  the  D^>artment  of  Army.  Wi 
think  that  much  of  the  effort  fell  betwee: 
the  cracks  because  of  this  split.  This  Is  no' 
clearly  a  Department  of  Army  eilort,"  Da^ 
son  said. 

As  far  as  administrators   are  oonoenx 
Davison  said  that  the  goal  Is  again  to  equi 
the  10  to  15  per  cent  minority  content  ot  ttab 
command. 

Davison  also  said  that  progress  in  mlnoi  - 
Ity  participation  in  civilian  employment  wl  1 
be  slower  in  coming  due  to  the  slower  turz  - 
over. 

The  first  efTort  of  the  Department  of  tl  e 
Army  In  giving  a  fair  chance  to  minority  so  - 
diers  to  get  Into  the  entire  spectrum  ( t 
higher  skills  was  made  in  the  military  poli<  e 
field,  Davlaon  said.  1 

"This  resulted  from  the  riots  or  distiirt- 
ances  at  Camp  Lejeune,  Ft.  Bragg  and  var  - 
ous  other  places.  Inveetlg^.tors  from  tlie 
Pentagon  found  that  ainvoat  without  excep- 
tion the  real  problem  was  that  there  wHs 
not  sufficient  black  content  among  the  MPs, 
Davison  said. 

"The  point  in  getting  more  black  oontedt 
in  the  MPs,"  Davlaon  continued,  "U  that  :  t 
not  only  gives  the  black  or  minority  sc^diir 
a  chance  to  function  m  MP  skill  but  to  pi^ 
vent  the  black  soldier  from  getting  the  id' 
of  a  white  poUoe  sUte." 

At  i»«aent.  one  of  every  six  or  IS  per  ontt 
of  the  MPs  in  USABXUR  are  Mack,  Oavlso  i 
sakL  Klghteen  per  cent  at  the  ormllnemeqt 
apeclaliata    woiklzic    on    the   stockades 
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black,  relating  to  the  higher  rate  of  black 
content  in  the  stockade. 

Speaking  on  crime  Davison  said,  "We  know 
that  our  crime  rate  and  the  number  of  racial 
confrontations  is  down.  We  peaked  In  July." 

On  the  subject  of  pretrial  confinement — 
a  particularly  sore  point  with  blacks  who 
maintain  they  are  confined  unneceasarily — 
Davison  said  the  figoires  for  blacks  declined 
from  140  (62  per  cent  of  the  total)  in  Sep- 
tember to  109  (42  per  cent)  for  February 
of  this  year. 

Davlaon  then  addressed  the  nwtter  of 
courtesy:  "One  of  the  allegations  that  has 
frequently  been  made  and  all  too  often  sub- 
stantiated is  the  matter  of  discourtesy  of  the 
support  people,  people  in  the  exchange  and 
finance  offices,  some  civilians,  some  military. 
We  have  Initiated  a  courtesy  campaign  to 
combat  this. 

On  the  matter  of  adult  education  Davison 
said,  "We  calculate  an  excess  of  40,000  mili- 
tary men  do  not  have  a  high  school  educa- 
tion. Our  goal  here  is  to  get  25  per  cent  at 
those  men,  white  and  black,  into  one  of  our 
adult-training  programs." 

"We  believe  If  a  man  is  given  a  chance  for 
upward  mobility  not  only  do  we  have  a 

better  soldier,  but  we  are  turning  beck  to 
the  community  a  better  citizen,  a  man  who 
will  help  strengthen  the  nation.  Further,  we 
are  turning  IxMsk  to  the  country  a  man  who 
doesnt  feel  that  his  tour  of  service  was 
wasted,"  Davison  said. 

Spealdng  on  long  term  plans,  Davison  said 
that  plans  are  being  initiated  with  the  EES 
to  establish  training  poeltiona  in  the  man- 
agerial area.  At  the  moment  there  Is  only  one 
black  manager  of  an  exchange  and  it's  not 
a  major  store. 

"We  are  also  pushing  for  more  supervisors 
and  club-manager  Jobs,"  Davlaon  said. 

On  the  USARXUR  equal  opportunity  pro- 
gram Davlaon  spoke  of  the  several  sensitivity 
shows  and  workshops  that  are  being  per- 
formed in  the  command. 

He  also  ^K>ke  of  the  difficulty  of  the  equal 
opportunity  officer's  Job:  "One  of  the  prob- 
lems the  equal  opportunity  ofllcer  is  going  to 
face  is  going  in  to  bis  commanding  olBoer  and 
telling  him  that  he  (the  officer)  is  way  off 
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"Now,  It  takes  a  big  man  to  accept  that," 
Davison  continued.  "We  have  some  com- 
manding officers  who  are  dedicated  to  doing 
wbat  is  right  but  are  so  convlnosd  that  their 
way  Is  right  that  they  are  itot  always  willing 
to  listen.  But  they  are  becoming  fewer." 

"But,  It's  a  two  way  street,  Davison  said. 
"We  cannot  fall  into  the  trap  of  allowing 
two  standards  of  conduct  to  exist  under  the 
guise  of  equal  opportunity.  This  la  one 
United  States  Army,  Europe,  and  there  has 
to  be  one  set  of  standards  and  everybody  has 
got  to  hack  it  under  thoee  standards." 

USARKtTB  LxAon  Ofsns  Dkivx  To  Extkbxi- 
NATC  OfT-PosT  Bias 

HxioKLBKao. — Oen.  Michael  8.  Davison, 
USARKUR  commander-in-chief,  has  opened 
a  new  drive  to  wipe  out  off -poet  discrimina- 
tion In  Army  military  communities. 

In  the  latest  Davison  move,  he  has  called 
on  his  conunanders  and  community  leaders 
to  meet  with  the  owners  of  German  enter- 
tainment and  business  establishments  per- 
mitting racial  discrimination  In  a  further 
effort  to  "lift  any  remaining  bans  on  U.S. 
soldiers  of  minority  races,"  a  Heidelberg  an- 
nouncement said. 

"The  objective  of  this  program  Is  to  In- 
sure that  no  member  of  this  oommmand  Is 
denied  opportunities  because  of  race  or 
color,"  the  commander-in-chief  said.  Preven- 
tive rather  than  correction  actions  are 
desired." 

"It  is  my  poUoy  that  racial  dlscrlmlnatton 
imder  any  guise  will  not  be  condoned."  be 
said.  "The  use  of  'members  only'  and  other 
self-imposed  devices  I>y  business  uwuexs  to 


exclude  directly  or  indirectly  members  of 
minority  races  are  examples  of  discrimina- 
tory practices." 

"These  pracUces,"  Davison  declared,  "run 
counter  to  good  morale  and  discipline  and 
are  totally  inconsistent  with  USARKUR  ef- 
forts to  In^rove  race  relations." 

Davison  directed  his  commanders  and  com- 
munity leaders  to  work  closely  with  local 
German  officials  and  business  organisations. 

The  four-star  commander  pointed  out  that 
be  has  discussed  this  problem  with  Oerman 
Defense  Minister  Helmut  Schmidt  and  other 
officials  of  the  Boon  government  and  also 
with  a  number  of  state  minister-presidents. 
"They  have  assured  me  they  stand  ready  to 
assist,"  he  said. 

Schmidt,  in  a  letter  to  Davison  earlier  in 
March,  asked  Davison  to  inform  him  of  cases 
where  he  bad  concrete  evidence  of  discrim- 
ination. 

Any  cases  documented  will  be  preeented 
during  the  next  meeting  of  this  UB.-Oerman 
Joint  working  group  on  equal  opportunity 
and  human  relations  to  be  held  later  in  the 
spring. 

Davison  told  commanders  that  In  places 
where  discrimination  Is  found  they  should 
seek  an  early  meeting  with  the  establish- 
ment's owner  In  coordination  with  city  offi- 
cials. 

"The  individual  soldier  must  imderstand 
that  In  the  past  sune  gsstbaus  owners  have 
suffered  financial  loas  through  repeated  mis- 
conduct by  soldiers,"  he  said. 

In  this  respect,  he  added,  the  rate  of  crim- 
inal misconduct  has  decreased  significantly 
in  the  past  seven  months.  "On  o«ir  part,  we 
must  sssure  tbat  this  downward  trend  con- 
tinues." 

"The  commander  must  also  give  assurance 
of  bis  full  support  and  assistance  in  return 
for  the  owner's  cooperation,"  Davison  said. 
At  the  same  time  he  must  stress  the  im- 
portance of  proper  conduct,  Oerman  social 
customs,  appearance  and  demeanor,  and  mu- 
tual cooperation  to  their  soldiers,  be  added. 

"Success  depends  on  the  full  support  by 
all  members  of  this  command,"  be  con- 
cluded. "I  desire  tbat  no  stone  be  left  un- 
turned." 


ENERGY,  THE  ENVIRONMENT,  AND 
SCXHETY 


HON.  ORVAL  HANSEN 

OV  DABO 
IN  THB  HOUSK  OF  RBPRB8KNTATTVB8 

TTtursdoy,  Aj>rU  20.  1972 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  a  recent  address.  Dr.  James  R.  Schles- 
Ingnr.  the  dtstlngiiUhwi  Chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  has  a  forth- 
light  and  perceptive  analysis  of  the  pub- 
lic policy  issues  and  alternatives  that  we 
face  in  planning  for  the  Nation's  future 
energy  needs.  In  dealing  with  what  be 
appnqiriately  terms  the  "energy  dilem- 
ma," Dr.  Schlesinger  reminds  us  that 
"the  public  has  a  right  to  choose"  among 
the  alternatives  but  the  "haphazard 
choice,  based  on  Immediate  emoti<m.  is 
potentially  crippling."  Dr.  Schlesinger 
has  rendered  a  great  service  by  placing 
these  choices  and  their  implicationB  in 
perspective. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  share  this 
timely  and  thoughtful  analysis  of  the 
"energy  dilemma"  with  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  I  include 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks  the  text  of  Dr. 
Schlesinger's  address  to  a  meeting  of  the 
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conference  board  in  New  York  City  on 
Wednesday  of  this  week: 

Enxbgt.  thx  Ehvuonuxnt,  and  Socoett 
(By  Dr.  James  R.  Schlesinger) 

I  am  delighted  to  be  here  with  you  today, 
as  you  deliberate  on  the  broad  Issues  of 
energy  and  public  policy — and  I  very  much 
appreciate  the  invitation  by  the  Conference 
Board  to  Join  with  you  in  these  deliberations. 
I  believe  I  would  normally  be  expected  to 
offer  some  inspirational  remarks  on  "You 
and  the  Atom"  or  the  prospective  glories  of 
nuclear  power.  I  trust  tbat  you  will  bear 
with  me,  however,  if  I  spread  my  net  far  more 
broadly — and  touch  on  the  underlying  Issues 
of  public  policy  and  on  the  ability  of  our  so- 
ciety to  deal  coherently  with  these  issues  in 
light  of  present  discontents. 

Later,  I  shall  make  a  few  remarks  about 
nuclear  power,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  nuclear  generating  faculties  provide 
only  one  of  several  alternative  instrumental- 
ities for  the  production  of  electric  power  and 
that  electric  production  intimately  and 
subtly  Intersects  with  the  broader  issue  of 
ener^  usage.  Moreover,  energy  not  only 
represents  Increasingly  our  basic  economic 
resource,  energy  usage  represens  a  principal 
issue  with  respect  to  the  protection  or  deg- 
radation of  the  environment.  Finally,  be- 
cause of  this  dualism,  our  society  has  shown 
increasing  signs  of  ambivalence — some  might 
say,  schizophrenia — regarding  energy  usage. 
As  a  oonsequence,  society  has  encountered 
difficulties  in  developing  the  shared  values 
and  the  discipline  to  provide  coherent  policies 
on  this  subject.  For  this  reason  I  should  like 
to  ^proacb  this  subject  indirectly  by  ad- 
dressing some  of  the  difficulties  of  the  so- 
ciety in  achieving  orderly  and  Intelligible 
discussion  of  these  fundamental  problems. 

The  American  public  has  the  privilege  of 
determining  goals  and  of  selecting  a  mix  of 
measures  to  achieve  thoee  g^sals.  It  can  pro- 
scribe or  constrain  various  means — if  it 
appreciates  tbat  there  must  be  a  high  meas- 
ure of  consistency  between  means  and  ends. 
In  the  energy  area,  a  variety  of  propoeals  have 
recently  been  elaborated:  among  them — ^no 
strip  mining,  a  moratorium  on  nuclear  plants, 
limit  offshore  drilling,  no  port  facilities  for 
Imported  LNO,  no  Alaska  pipeline.  The  ra- 
tionale for  each  one  Is  perhaps  understand- 
able. The  total  set  would  be,  to  say  the  least, 
difficult  to  acbleve.  Obviously  this  is  the  case. 
If  one  presupposes  a  continued  fiow  of  ener- 
gy to  supply  industry  and  commerce,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  array  of  domestic  services  that 
delight  the  American  consumer.  It  becomes 
even  more  visionary,  if  one  adds  additional 
objectives  such  as  limited  dependence  on 
foreign  sources  of  energy  supply,  limited 
utUlaation  of  foreign  exchange  within  the 
balance  of  payments  constraint,  and  low- 
cost  energy. 

The  point  is  simple:  the  public  has  a  right 
to  choose,  but  one  may  hope  that  choice 
would  be  explicit — after  weighing  the  full 
consequences  of  particular  decisions.  Piece- 
meal poUcies  inevitably  result  in  the  inad- 
vertent shcrtcfaanglng  of  higher  p<dlcy  ob- 
jectives. Haphazard  choice,  based  on  Inune- 
dlate  emotion,  is  potentially  crippling:  it  is 
tolerable  only  if  not  carried  too  far. 

While  these  points  should  be  obvious.  I 
mention  them  only  because  they  do  not  seem 
to  be  obvious  in  today's  climate.  Much  pub- 
lic discussion  seems  to  reflect  the  premise 
that  benefits  are  available  without  costs  or 
risks.  In  energy  matters,  there  seems  to  be 
an  aasumptlon  that  the  Interdiction  of  vari- 
ous energy  sources  can  be  abetraoted  tram 
the  continued  flow  of  power  to  homes  and  to 
industry.  These  are  false  premises.  Unlike 
manna  from  the  heavens,  public  benefits  do 
not  descend  on  tis  adventltously  or  mirac- 
ulously. There  has  to  be  better  understand- 
ing of  process— of  the  relationah4>  between 
cause  and   effect.  The  clear  Implication  is 
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that  the  utUization  of  energy  must  be  at- 
tacked in  its  entirety  and  in  light  of  the  true 
alternatives,  not  in  terms  of  particular 
elements  or  sources. 

I  dwell  on  these  matters,  not  because  they 
require  particular  insight;  but  because  they 
are  true.  I  fear  that  much  of  our  present 
difficulty  refiects  the  failure  to  appreciate 
these  home  truths.  There  is  question  today 
whether  our  society  possesses  the  Internal 
discipline,  consciously  and  calmly,  to  choose 
a  coherent  set  of  poUcies.  A  society  like  our 
own  can  function  effectively  over  the  long 
run  only  if  there  are  shared  values— cmd 
"consensus"  today  is  a  much  derided  term. 
There  is  a  widespread  and  exaggerated 
skepticism,  even  hostility,  directed  toward 
thoee  In  authority,  both  public  and  private. 
There  seems  to  be  no  dearth  of  volxinteers 
who  wish  to  "second  them  a  message."  Unless 
we  are  able  to  restore  a  degree  of  civility,  fore- 
bearance.  and  responsibility  in  oxir  public 
discourses  wldC  a  search  for  common  values, 
there  will  be  either  a  breakdown  in  the  im- 
plementation of  policy  or  policies  instituted 
by  force  majeure  over  a  fragmented  and  dis- 
heartened public. 

Some  of  our  difficulties,  but  only  some,  re- 
flect the  transitional  problems  of  alisorblng 
envlronmentallam  Into  the  set  of  shared 
public  values.  By  and  large,  the  impact  of 
the  evironmental  movement  on  the  per- 
ception of  policy  issues  by  government  agen- 
cies has  been  healthy.  I  feel  it  to  have  been 
particularly  fruitful  in  the  case  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Cammission,  where  the  environmen- 
tal implications  are  Increasingly  better  lial- 
anced  in  relation  to  traditional,  technical  or 
engineering  objectives. 

Nonethelees,  the  movement  has  been  too 
ready  to  sacrlflce  longer  run  strategic  objec- 
tivea  for  transitory  tactical  successes.  Any  set 
of  militants — not  necessarUy  repreeentatlve 
of  the  entire  movement — ^bas  been  In  a  posi- 
tion to  delay  or  block  Individual  projects 
piecemeal.  I  am  persuaded  tbat  the  biigb  road 
to  environmental  Improvement  does  not  Ue 
along  the  route  of  Utlgation.  The  most  effec- 
tive route  for  environmentalists  is  to  obtain 
responsiveness  on  the  part  of  government 
agencies.  litigation  should  be  a  last  resort, 
used  only  In  matters  of  fundamental  im- 
portance. 

I  trust  that  the  environmental  movement 
will  not  be  seduced  by  the  heady  atmosphere 
of  recent  years.  It  has  achieved  some  notable 
objectives,  but  will  it  now  proceed  to  con- 
solidate the  gains  that  have  been  made  and 
become  a  durable  force  within  our  society? 
I  would  hope  that  strategies  will  be  formu- 
lated in  terms  of  longer  run  objectives  and 
systematic  treatment  of  the  entirety  of  a 
policy  issue,  rather  than  the  pursuit  of  im- 
mediate tactical  objectives  in  the  manner  of 
sea  lawyers.  All  this  will  be  necessary  if  we 
are  adequately  to  resolve  the  difficult  prob- 
lem of  reconciling  the  demand  for  energy 
utilization  with  the  goal  of  protecting  the 
environment — ^recognizing  that  energy  util- 
ization is  a  principal  source  of  environmental 
degradation — and  if  we  are  to  achieve  shared 
national  goals  in  the  quest  for  coherent 
policies. 

xNxacT  trriuBATioN  akd  souacxs 

Let  me  turn  now  to  a  brief  review  of  the 
overall  energy  balace  and  to  the  prospective 
trends  regarding  energy  supply  and  demand 
in  the  years  ahead.  Americans  have  grown 
accustomed  over  the  years  to  an  abundance 
of  energy  resources,  to  the  ability  freely  to 
select  among  competing  fuels,  and  to  the 
utilization  of  energy  resources  without  stint. 
Now  we  are  confronted  by  the  declining 
availability  of  domestically  produced  fuels 
of  the  desired  type — with  all  that  that  im- 
plies regarding  dependence  on  external 
sources  of  supply.  With  the  relative  reduction 
of  supply  we  can  no  longer  enjoy  the  luxury 
of  regarding  fuels  as  con^Mting.  Rather  we 
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are  faced  with  the  necessity  of  husbanding 
our  BTU's  and  of  treating  the  available  fuels 
as  complementary  resources — in  developing 
conscious  policies  for  achieving  maximvim 
retrirns  from  what  is  available.  Thus  we  must 
shape  our  energy  policies  under  a  set  of  con- 
straints, hitherto  unimaginable. 

I  am  sure  that  the  general  quantitative 
picture  is  familiar  to  most  of  you.  In  1971 
this  nation  consumed  close  to  70  quadrillion 
British  thermal  units.  Included  in  this  total 
are  some  5.5  billion  barrels  of  oil.  511  million 
tons  of  coal,  and  22  trillion  cubic  feet  of  nat- 
ural gas,  supplemented  by  relatively  small 
quantities  of  hydropower  and  uranium. 

Looking  out  to  1980  and  beyond  there  are 
a  number  of  projections,  such  as  the  recent 
one  by  the  Natlcmal  Petrcdeum  Council 
(NPC).  Such  projections  are,  of  course,  use- 
ful in  providing  a  general  measure  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  energy  problem,  but  it 
should  be  noted  that  they  are  not  con- 
strained by  major  measures  of  conservation. 

The  NPC  study  projects  the  growth  of 
energy  consumption  in  the  United  States  by 
some  50%  to  a  total  in  1980  in  ezcess  of  100 
quadrillion  BTU's.  It  is  estimated  that  by 
1980  nuclear  energy  will  have  expanded  some 

forty  fold  over  1970  and  will  be  approaching 
suppl7  close  to  ICa  of  total  energ>-  consump- 
tion. Coal  consumption  will  have  increased  to 
800  million  tons.  Despite  the  attractiveness  of 
natural  gas  as  a  fuel  and  potential  demand 
on  the  order  of  35  trillion  cubic  feet,  it  is 
estimated  that  limited  availability  of  natural 
gas  will  not  permit  utilization  above  the 
present  level.  Hydropower  will  increase  only 
slightly. 

The  most  significant  change  would  be  in 
petroleum  consumption,  increasing  from  14.7 
million  barrels  a  day  in  1970  to  22.5  million 
barrels  a  day  in  1980.  Since  it  Is  anticipated 
that  domestic  production  will  tie  only  on  the 
order  of  12  million  barrels  a  day,  almost  half 
of  our  petroleum  supply  wUl  come  from  for- 
eign sources.  Increasingly  the  sources  of  sup- 
ply would  be  in  the  Middle  East,  where  the 
bulk  of  reserves  are  located.  On  an  annual 
basis  U.S.  consimiption  would  Increase  from 
5.4  billion  barrels  in  1970  to  8.3  billion  bar- 
rels in  1980.  The  costs  in  terms  of  foreign 
exchange  in  1980  would  run  between  12  and 
15  billion  dollars  a  year. 

In  a  recent  talk  before  the  American 
Petroleum  Institute  Joseph  Swldler  of  the 
New  York  State  Public  Service  Commission 
suggested  that  the  NPC  estimates  were  in  a 
number  of  respects  too  "optimistic."  Briefly, 
he  suggested  tbat  the  projections  for  both 
coal  and  nuclear  were  much  too  high.  He 
noted  the  relatively  r^ld  shift  from  coal  to 
oU  by  utilities  in  the  eastern  section  of  the 
country  and  the  relatively  slow  progress  being 
made  in  getting  nuclear  capacity  into  opera- 
tion. As  a  result,  the  Increased  burden  would 
presumably  fall  even  more  on  oU-imported 
oil.  Consequently,  he  projected  o41  demand 
of  28.3  mmbd  as  opposed  to  the  NPC's  22.5 
mmbd.  This  would  imply  that  something  ap- 
proaching 60%  of  national  oil  requirements 
in  1980  would  come  from  foreign  sources  and 
almost  40%  of  total  energy  needs.  It  would 
also  imply  imports  of  6  billion  barrels  of  oU 
a  year  (with  a  tanker  arriving  in  a  U.S.  port 
every  hour)  and  foreign  exchange  coets  ap- 
proaching $20  billion  a  year. 

Such  predictions  are  illuminating,  if  not 
conclusive.  They  have  the  usual  deficiencies 
of  projections  in  that  they  do  not  reveal  sen- 
sitivities to  possible  changes  In  policy  and 
changes  in  economic  conditions.  Nonetheless, 
they  do  indicate  very  roughly  the  size  of  the 
problem  that  we  face. 

I  do  not  know  how  much  attention  many 
of  you  have  lavished  on  our  aUlng  friend,  the 
U.S.  balance  of  payments.  I  think  It  proper 
to  suggest  tbat  the  BOP  is  not  in  sufficiently 
robust  condition,  now  or  prospectively,  to 
bear  an  additional  SIS  billion  or  so  of  out- 
payments  tar  oU  Imports.  In  raw  financial 
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tarms  this  nation  can  probably  not  aflorf  ao 
great  a  degree  of  dependence  on 
energy  resources. 

If  the  raw  flnancial  considerations  are 
sufficiently  persuasive,  there  are  other 
quieting    questions.    The    national 
implications  of  dependence  of  the  Amerlfcan 
economy  on  resources  subject  to  Interdiction 
have  been  widely  discussed  over  many 
Those    considerations    become    incri 
pertinent  In  the  years  ahead.  The  closely 
lied   International   political   Implications 
high   dependence   upon   sources   of   s 
geographically  restricted  and  politically 
atlle,  Is  a  matter  on  which  you  may  can 
reflect.  Moreover,  the  environmental 
of  this  particular  pattern  of  meeting  eni^gy 
demand  has  a  number  of  highly  unattrac  Ive 
features. 

SOME  onuEcnoNB  roa  pouct 

The  general  pattern  for  meeting  the  na- 
tion's fuel  needs  that  I  have  outlined  Is  bne 
toward  which  we  could  readily  drift.  Thl/al- 
tcrnatlve  strikes  me  as  neither  flnanclklly 
feasible  nor  substantively  attractive.  We 
would  do  well  therefore  to  take  major  policy 
steps  to  avoid  the  dependence,  penaltles.^nd 
risks  Implicit  In  this  pattern  of  enetgy 
usage.  1 

I  take  It  for  granted  that  the  Amerldan 
public  will  demand  Increasing  numbersi  of 
BTU's.  It  also  seems  apparent  that  the  al- 
tered availabilities  of  the  several  catego:  les 
of  fuels  constrain  our  national  choice  i  nd 
preclude  that  free  selection  among  fuels  we 
have  known  In  the  past.  In  particular,  gl  en 
the  distribution  of  the  world's  petrola  im 
reserves,  6%  of  the  world's  population  c  in- 
not  Indefinitely  consume  35%  of  the  wor  d's 
energy  output  including  this  resource  C4  te- 
gory  without  becoming  highly  dependent  on 
overseas  sources  of  supply.  That  Is  nA;  a 
matter  of  Judgment;  it  is  a  matter  of  ar  th- 
metlc. 

Nuclear  and  coal  are  the  energy  source  i  In 
which  our  own  resources  permit  for  more  ex- 
tended usage  In  the  foreseeable  future  w  th- 
out  undue  dependence  on  overseas  supp  les. 
They  afford  major  possibilities  for  subst  tu- 
tlon.  In  its  recent  National  Power  Survey ,\the 
FPC  estimates  that  by  1990  63%  of  then  lo- 
electrlc  generating  capacity  In  this  couritry 
wlU  be  nuclear.  The  AEC's  breeder  develbp- 
ment  is  Intended  to  increase  by  a  factoJ^of 
60  or  70  the  exploitation  of  the  energy  con- 
tent in  uranium.  Assuming  breeder  technol- 
ogy develops  as  anticipated,  and  is  exploited, 
the  very  tails  left  over  from  the  AEC's  gi  se- 
ous  diffusion  operations  would  be  sufflcl  Bnt 
to  fuel  reactors  for  upwards  of  a  centi  iry. 
Whatever  concerns  have  developed  In  stme 
quarters  regarding  reactor  safety,  I  thin] :  It 
fair  to  say  that  there  Is  widespread  agiee- 
ment  regarding  the  net  environmental  ad- 
vantages from  properly  operated  nuc  ear 
generating  facilities  In  relation  to  foaall  uel 
facilities. 

By  contrast.  In  recent  years  coal  bas^  re- 
ceived diminished  emphasis  due  to  thefen- 
vlronmental  problems  associated  with  a  >me 
of  our  better  located  coal  fields.  Nonethe  ess, 
coai  represents  the  predominant  domt  stic 
sourcs  of  hydrocarbons.  Estimated  rese  Tee 
amount  to  84  qulntllUon  BTU's,  of  wl  Ich 
approximately  half  is  considered  reaibn- 
able — a  source  that  could  last  for  a  ceniry 
or  more.  I  believe  it  obvious  therefore  Sat 
we  should  devote  the  effort  to  develop  <oal 
gasification  and  other  technologies,  which 
would  allow  us  better  to  exploit  these  -e- 
sources  without  Increasing  the  untow  <tl 
environmental  effects. 

These  fuels  are  best  utilized  at  present  in 
generating  electricity.  Broadly  speaking,  elkc- 
trlclty  Is  a  superior  energy  form,  which  (an 
be  readily  and  flexibly  employed.  The  exc«  p- 
tlon  at  present  is  in  mobile  energy  biim«  rs. 
and  the  AEC's  efforts  In  battery  developm*  at 
could  bring  a  change  In  that  respect  wltl  In 
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a  decade.  Over  the  years,  electricity  has  in- 
creasingly been  substituted  for  other  types 
of  energy  usage  and  we  should  take  care  that 
debates  over  power  plant  siting  do  not  fore- 
stall what  Is  basically  a  desirable  develop- 
ment. 

I  have  qient  little  time  on  the  current  dif- 
ficulties In  putting  electrical  generating  ca- 
pacity on  the  line.  Just  as  we  need  improved 
structures  at  the  Federal  level  to  grapple 
with  our  energy  problems,  so  we  need  Im- 
proved structures  at  the  regional  and  state 
levels  to  provide  advance  planning  and  ac- 
ceptable recommendations  with  respect  to 
such  Issues  as  power  plant  siting.  As  you 
know,  It  takes  6-8  years  from  Inception  to 
operation  for  a  modem  power  plant — a  cycle 
far  longer  than  the  comparable  swings  In 
public  opinion.  The  inability  to  get  large 
plants  licensed  and  operating  has  contrib- 
uted to  some  of  the  anomalies  we  observe. 
For  example,  20%  of  our  natural  gas  Is  being 
used  to  generate  electric  power,  when  Its 
highest  use  in  all  probability  Is  In  the  home. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  problems  I  have 
discussed  warrant  In  your  Judgment  the  term 
"energy  crisis."  To  some  observers  the  phrase 
Is  too  melodramatic.  A  crisis,  after  all,  comes 
only  If  It  Is  unanticipated,  and  If  appropriate 
policy  adjustments  are  not  made. 

I  think  the  phrase  "energy  dilemma"  may 
be  more  descriptive.  More  precisely,  there  are 
a  number  of  energy  dilemmas.  We  face  a  con- 
geries of  problems  far  transcending  the  dra- 
matic Issue  of  fuel  supply.  There  Is,  of  course, 
the  matter  of  power  plant  siting.  Everyone 
wants  the  power:  nobody  wants  the  plants, 
and  even  less  Is  there  a  desire  for  transmis- 
sion lines.  There  Is  the  matter  of  the  effi- 
ciency of  energy  production  and  utilization, 
particularly  as  It  impacts  upon  environ- 
mental quality.  There  is  the  matter  of  the 
appropriate  combination  of  tecbnologias  to 
obtain  higher  efficiencies,  and  of  government 
structures  which  will  loetter  contribute  to- 
ward those  ends.  Each  of  these  areas  poses 
its  own  dilemmas.  And  In  each  of  these  areas 
the  American  society  stands  some  risk  of  be- 
ing Impaled  on  the  horns  of  those  dilemmas. 

In  addition,  I  am  inhlbltad  In  Kferrlng 
to  an  energy  "crisis,"  because  otir  national 
behavior  clearly  does  not  conform  to  such 
professions.  On  the  one  hand,  some  number 
of  envlronmenuilsts  seem  to  feel  that  the 
problem  of  demand  expansion  in  relation 
to  supply  will  yield  to  a  combination  of  good 
will,  absentlon  from  the  use  of  electric  tooth- 
brushes, sumptuary  laws,  and  continuous 
litigation  leading  to  load  shedding.  These 
views  do  not  seem  to  me  to  correspond  closely 
to  the  Inherent  difficulties  of  the  situation. 
Nonetheless,  an  essential  element  In  the 
envisaged  energy  crisis  U  the  presupposition 
that  Irrespective  of  policy  objectives  and 
constraints  demand  for  energy  grows  more 
or  less  automatically.  Challenging  that  pre- 
supposition Is — or  should  be — the  heart  of 
the  environmentalists'  case — and  in  that  re- 
spect they  are  right. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  perceive 
a  crisis  or  the  possibility  of  a  crisis  are  obli- 
gated to  do  more  than  to  accept  the  growth 
of  demand  in  the  traditional  manner.  If 
we  descritM  the  increasing  dependence  on 
foreign  fuels  as  a  threat  to  the  national  se- 
curity, to  the  balance  of  payments,  or  the 
steadfastness  of  our  foreign  policy,  then  we 
would  seem  obliged  to  consider  measures 
more  drastic  for  conserving  on  energy  use.  Af- 
ter all.  If  these  are  matters  of  fundamental 
importance  to  the  national  security,  to  in- 
ternational politics,  and  to  foreign  economic 
policy,  then  we  can  do  somewhat  better  than 
automobiles  that  move  at  10  miles  to  the 
gallon  and  badly  Insulated  buUdlngs  that 
are  simultaneously  heated  and  cooled.  We 
need  to  do  better  not  only  for  these  reasons, 
but  for  the  time-honcred  motives  of  con- 
servation in  the  Roosevelt-Pinehot  tradi- 
tion— as  well  as  for  the  more  recent  oonoern 
regarding  environmental  protection. 
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STRATEGIC  PETROLEUM  RESERVE 
ALTERNATIVES 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  CAuroBifia 
IN  THE  HOT78X  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThuTsAay.  AprU  20.  1972 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  early 
February  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 
Adm.  Elmo  R.  Zumwalt,  told  congres- 
sional committees  that  he  foresaw  an 
increasing  economic  vulnerability  to  the 
United  States  from  our  increasing  de- 
pendence on  petroleum  imports.  He 
cited  official  estimates  that  our  oil  and 
gas  imports  could  increase  to  around 
50  percent  of  our  total  needs  by  1985  and 
reach  a  staggering  $34  billion  in  dollar 
outflow  annually. 

The  admiral  reasoned  that  another 
power,  possessing  naval  forces  and  other 
means  to  interrupt  the  flow  of  such  a 
magnitude  of  energy  supplies,  would 
also  possess  a  great  potential  for  co- 
ercion of  the  United  States.  With  con- 
siderable logic  Zumwalt  pointed  out  that 
an  ability  to  protect  the  movement  of 
petroleimi  through  the  sealanes  would 
greatly  reduce  such  a  threat  to  U.S.  vital 
interests.  He  spoke  in  terms  of  some  50 
patrol  frigates  of  a  new  class,  designed 
to  be  cheaper  and  simpler,  but  yet  more 
effective,  than  their  destroyer  escort 
predecessors. 

However,  in  a  speech  in  this  Chamber 
on  February  24  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  fMr.  Aspin)  disputed  the 
military  Judgment  of  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  and  declared  that  protect- 
ing tankers  bringing  petroleimi  to  the 
United  States  would  be  "an  incredibly 
stupid  waste  of  money."  The  gentle- 
man's suggested  alternative  for  coping 
with  the  threat  is  to  "import  as  much 
oil  as  we  could  possibly  use  in  a  nation- 
al emergency  and  store  it  imderground 
in  completely  secure  storage  areas."  He 
added  that  this  could  be  facilitated  by 
abolishing  the  oil  import  quota  system 
and  that  "it  would  cost  far  less  than 
the  $7  million  the  import  quota  system 
costs  every  year." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  honest 
dissent  is  something  that  should  be  en- 
couraged if  we  are  aware  of  all  the  facts 
when  we  make  the  important  judgments 
that  are  the  daily  tasks  of  this  body. 
For  that  reason  I  believe  that  not  only 
should  the  gentleman  be  heard,  but  that 
also  the  Navy  probably  should  be  heard 
in  reply  if  it  elects  to  do  so  at  some 
appropriate  time  during  its  testimony 
to  the  committees  of  the  Congress. 

Meanwhile,  however,  for  my  own  eval- 
uation of  the  strategic  threat  and  the 
optimum  hardware  and  strategies 
needed  to  counter  it,  I  am  inclined  to 
accept  the  views  of  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations.  This  is  because  I  am  not 
persuaded  by  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin's speech  that  his  suggestion  is 
based  on  research  in  depth  of  various 
alternative  answers  to  the  petroleum 
supply  question. 

For  example,  the  $7  billion  "savings" 
he  mentions  is  the  aggregate  of  what 
some  people  think  domestic  petroleum 
prices  would  be  reduced  by  if  quotas 
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were  abolished  and  imports  freely  per- 
mitted. Not  only  is  that  a  highly  "iffy" 
estimate,  but  it  is  not  a  sum  of  money 
that  could  ever  be  identified  and  re- 
routed to  help  pay  for  storage  facilities.' 
In  any  event,  the  petroleum-producing 
countries  are  continually  boosting  the 
price  of  their  product. 

Moreover,  the  $7  billion  amoimts  to  a 
drop  in  the  bucket  in  relation  to  what 
the  actual  costs  would  run  out  at  for 
providing  secure  imderground  storage 
afeas  for  huge  amoimts  of  petroleum. 
The  gentleman's  suggestion  obviously 
was  not  made  in  the  context  of  a  30- 
minute  nuclear  war  and,  although  he  did 
not  specify  for  how  long  a  national  emer- 
gency period  he  would  provide  storage, 
a  conventional  war  of  attrition  must  be 
thought  of  in  terms  of  years.  Three  years 
would  be  the  very  least  minimum  time 
even  a  most  confirmed  optimist  could 
estimate. 

Using  the  1985  volume  of  imports,  this 
would  mean  putting  at  least  three  times 
$34  billion  worth  of  petroleum  in  secure 
imderground  storage,  an  investment  of 
$102  billion  for  starters.  Then,  the  cost 
of  storage  and  handling  facilities  could 
run  a  little  less  than  the  $13.5  billion 
estimated  cost  of  the  tanker  fleet  needed 
to  carry  our  1985  active  requirements,  ex- 
clusive of  that  need  to  carry  more  oil  for 
new  and  additional  storage.  This  sum 
might  come  to  aroimd  $10  billion. 

Prom  this  more  realistic  perspective 
the  economics  of  storing  petroleum  as  an 
alternative  to  providing  active  protec- 
tion for  it  while  it  is  moving  on  the  sea 
lanes  starts  to  suffer.  The  investment  re- 
quired would  be  at  least  $112  billion, 
which,  at  an  annual  carrying  charge  of 
only  10  percent,  would  cost  over  $11  bil- 
lion each  year.  By  comparison,  if  the  50 
patrol  frigates  the  admiral  spoke  of  cost 
as  much  as  $20  million  each,  the  total 
Investment  in  them  would  amount  to  Just 
$1  billion,  which  Is  less  thtui  1  percent 
of  the  investment  involved  in  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin's  scheme. 

Of  course,  with  the  horrendous  prob- 
lem we  already  face  because  of  deficit  in 
our  balances  of  international  payments 
it  is  a  little  difficult  to  contemplate.  When 
we  get  to  importing  $3*  billion  worth  of 
oil  and  liquid  gas  in  1985, 1  frankly  do  not 
know  where  that  kind  of  foreign  ex- 
change is  coming  from.  If,  in  addition  to 
that  you  remove  quotas  and  allow  the 
other  half  of  our  requirements  to  be  im- 
ported at  a  cost  of  another  $34  billion 
annually  and  you  have  managed  already 
to  spend  an  additional  $102  billion  over- 
seas for  the  stuff  to  put  in  the  ground, 
then  I  think  you  have  started  to  live  in  a 
dream  world. 

At  least  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  last 
Sunday,  April  16,  there  were  some  real 
world  statistics  quoted  about  energy  in 
general  and  petroleum  in  particular  and 
they  are  the  same  figures  which  have 
been  used  and  quoted  by  Admiral  Zum- 
walt. The  article  goes  further  and  de- 
scribes other  parts  of  the  petroleum  crisis 
involving  the  shortage  of  receiving  and 
processing  facilities.  The  quantities  of 
oil  imports  cited  are  staggering  and  no 
suitable  alternatives  to  oil  appear  to  be 
available  now. 

In  particular  I  noted  that  none  of  the 
authorities  quoted  in  this  article  thought 
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well  enough  of  the  idea  of  storage  of 
strategic  reserves  even  to  mention  it. 
Indeed,  the  daily  ccmsumption  predicted 
appears  to  make  such  a  move  an  impos- 
sibility. I  quite  agree.  Even  if  we  were 
able  to  transport  and  process  all  the  oil 
we  need,  it  appears  economically  and 
otherwise  impractical  in  addition  to  that 
to  provide  storage  for  a  vast  strategic 
reserve. 

All  this  brings  me  to  this  conclusion 
that  Admiral  Zumwalt's  observation  was, 
indeed,  a  valid  one.  Certainly  his  state- 
ments which  I  know  about  have  been 
neither  incredible  nor  stupid.  His  ob- 
servations appear  to  be  better  grounded 
in  fact  thsm  those  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin,  whose  conclusion  that  the 
Navy  needs  no  escort  ship  possibly  could 
be  expanded  to  a  conclusion  that  the 
Nation  needs  no  Navy,  either. 

I  believe  this  body  can  confidently  ioia 
me  in  according  the  admiral's  thoughts 
the  careful  consideration  they  deserve. 
The  article  referred  to,  written  by 
Thomas  O'Toole,  a  Washington  Post  staff 
writer,  appears  below: 

U.S.  Enksot  Caisis:  Light  Dims  at  End 

OP  THE  Tunnel 

(By  Thomas  O'Toole) 

"I  think  our  energy  shortage  is  not  only 
endemic,  it's  Incurable.  We're  going  to  have 
to  live  with  it  the  rest  of  our  lives." 

Endemic  and  Incurable  are  strong  words, 
but  strong  as  they  are  they  only  begin  to 
descrit>e  the  depth  of  the  energy  crtsis  in  the 
United  States. 

What  do  you  say  about  a  nation  that  Is 
sitting  on  1,500  years  of  coal  it  may  never 
be  able  to  bum?  How  do  you  portray  a  coun- 
try that  must  import  one  third  of  the  oil  it 
consumes  every  day? 

How  do  you  describe  a  land  that  has  be- 
gun rationing  natural  gas  to  its  people? 
Whose  mightiest  rivers  have  almost  run  out 
of  dam  sites?  Whose  entire  supply  of  uranium 
could  disappear  in  the  next  two  decades? 

The  richest  nation  In  the  world  has  dis- 
covered It  is  energy  poor  and  that  this  sud- 
den poverty  threatens  the  balance  of  trade, 
our  attempts  to  clean  up  the  air  and  water, 
and  the  efforts  we've  made  to  hold  down  the 
prices  of  products  from  gasoline  to  elect    city. 

In  fact,  the  energy  crisis  in  America  threat- 
ens the  American  way  of  life,  at  least  that 
life  that  means  color  television,  frostless 
freezers,  self-cleaning  ovens  and  electric 
grills,  knives,  combs  and  toothbrushes. 

"I  think  I  can  see  the  day  when  the  coun- 
try might  have  to  ration  electricity,"  s..ld 
James  R.  Schleslnger,  chairman  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  "I  don't  think  it  will 
come  for  several  decades  and  mayb'^  not  until 
the  year  2000,  but  I  do  i^hlnk  It  will  come." 

The  last  40  years  have  seen  the  popula- 
tion grow  70  per  cent  and  energy  consump- 
tion 310  per  cent.  Demand  fcr  energy  Is  such 
that  in  the  next  10  years  the  United  St^ites 
wiU  need  50  new  sites  for  oU  reOner.es  and 
300  for  power  plants,  all  of  them  dose 
enough  to  the  cities  to  serve  them  but  not 
so  dose  as  to  spoil  them. 

"One  day  we  might  find  the  entire  surface 
of  the  United  States  covered  with  power 
plants,"  said  Roger  C.  CarUmlth,  associate 
director  of  the  Oak  Ridge  National  Labora- 
tory's envirotunental  program.  "That  same 
day  we  might  find  that  we  have  exhausted 
the  nation's  fuel  supplies." 

II  fossil  fuels  are  consumed  at  present 
rates,  Americans  wUl  be  left  only  with  coal 
by  the  year  2,000.  It  might  be  hard  to  believe, 
but  the  country  has  already  passed  its  oil 
production  peak  and  stands  on  the  brink  of 
reaching  Its  gas  production  peak. 

"It  doesn't  matter  that  we  may  have  found 
30  billion  barrels  of  oil  and  more  than  20 
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trillion  cubic  feet  of  gas  In  Alaska."  says  S. 
David  Freeman,  onetime  energy  adviser  to 
Presidents  Johnson  and  Nixon.  "Our  rates  of 
consumption  are  now  so  large  that  we  can  see 
the  bottom  of  the  barrel." 

Last  year,  the  United  States  consumed 
5.6  biUlon  barrels  of  oil  and  22.1  trillion  cu- 
bic feet  of  natural  gas. 

The  country's  109  mlUion  cars  used  90 
billion  gallons  of  gasoline,  its  2.000  Jetliners 
more  than  one  bmion  gallons  of  Jet  fuel  and 
its  3,400  power  plants  one  biUion  barrels  of 
oil.  four  blllicn  cubic  feet  of  gas  and  300 
million  tons  of  coal. 

SHOBTAGB  OP  CHEAP  FTTXLS 

Americans  now  use  more  than  six  times 
as  much  per  capita  energy  as  the  world  aver- 
age. IDe  entire  nation  of  200  million  people 
bums  more  energy  than  the  500  million  of 
Japan,  Oreat  Britain,  Germany  and  the  So- 
viet Union  combined. 

Consumption  of  electrical  energy  has 
shown  by  far  the  greatest  growth  a  direct 
result  of  the  soaring  electrical  living  stand- 
ard. 

Americans  used  almost  1.8  triUion  kilowatt 
hours  last  year,  twice  what  was  used  in  19€1. 
The  Federal  Power  Commission  estimates 
that  by  1980  electrical  usage  will  have  dou- 
bled again,  that  the  country's  electric  com- 
panies wUl  spend  9126  billion  on  new  plants 
and  transmission  lines  to  meet  that  demand. 

By  1980,  electric  power  expansion  will  cost 
$23  bUUon  a  year  and  by  1990  it  wlU  be  up 
to  $37  bimon.  One  study  of  power  usage  In 
the  United  States  concludes  that  during  the 
19808  a  new  one  million  kilowatt  plant  must 
l9e  brought  into  service  every  12  days  to  sat- 
isfy power  needs. 

The  phenomenal  growth  in  electrical  con- 
sumption points  up  America's  most  serious 
energy  problem:  the  shortage  of  cheap,  clean 
fuels  to  make  electricity. 

Uranium  is  not  yet  in  short  supply,  but 
only  because  nuclear  power  is  still  an  infant 
industry.  Coal  the  United  States  has  in 
abundance,  but  not  the  sulfur-free  coal  the 
country's  crowded  cities  wUl  allov;  to  be 
burned  today. 

OU.    PBODUCnON    PEAKED 

Ironically,  the  two  most  wanted  fuels  are 
the  scarcest — oil  and  natural  gas.  They're 
wanted  because  they're  relatively  (especially 
gas)  clean  and  cheap;  they're  scarce  because 
the  United  States  is  consuming  more  than 
it  can  produce. 

Domestic  oil  production  peaked  in  Novem- 
ber of  1970,  is  now  down  almost  8  per  cent 
from  its  peak  to  less  than  11  million  barrels 
a  day.  Alaska's  North  Slope  will  add  two  mil- 
lion barrels  a  day  by  1980,  but  the  once-rich 
fields  of  Texas  and  Oklahoma  are  dwindling 
so  steadily  that  domestic  oU  output  may 
never  again  reach  1 1  million  barrels  a  day. 

Gas  production  has  not  yet  topped  out  In 
the  United  States,  but  it  might  have  if  last 
winter  had  been  a  cold  one.  Even  so.  gas  heat 
was  in  such  demand  that  distributors  were 
rejecting  new  applicants  and  rationing  old 
ones  at  the  same  time  that  gas  was  flowing 
from  the  wells  in  Louisiana  and  Texas  at 
the  highest  rate  in  history. 

"The  analogy  I  like  to  use  is  that  it's  like 
a  big  ice  cream  soda,"  former  White  House 
adviser  Dave  Freeman  said.  "We  can  put  a 
few  more  straws  in  the  soda  and  suck  it  up 
a  little  faster,  but  all  that's  going  to  do  is 
make  it  aU  gone  that  much  sooner." 

The  flow  of  American  gas  has  reached  a 
record  S8  billion  cubic  feet  a  day.  a  flow  so 
high  that  proven  U.S.  reserras  have  fallen  to 
their  lowest  level  in  16  years,  from  a  high 
five  years  ago  of  389  trillion  cubic  feet  to  247 
trillion  cubic  feet  at  the  end  of  1971. 

Ibere  have  been  charges  that  the  gas  in- 
dustry has  allowed  reserves  to  drop  to  force 
a  price  increase,  but  the  evidence  is  still 
strong  that  the  nation  has  begun  to  run  out 
of  natiiral  gas. 
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"The  idea  that  gas  Is  being  sat  on  sot  \t- 
wbere  Is  economically  absurd,"  PPC  Ccm- 
missloner  John  Carver  told  a  congresslo  lal 
committee  last  month.  "We  have  a  [as 
shortage." 

If  oU  and  gas  are  so  scarce,  then  how  Is 
the  United  States  managing  to  make  eids 
meet? 

The  answer  Is  that  the  United  States  tc<  ay 
Is  Importing  record  volumes  of  oil  and  g^, 
quantities  that  promise  to  grow  so  great  tl  ey 
win  have  a  profound  and  lasting  effect  on 
domestic  energy  strategy,  on  the  balance  of 
trade  and  on  foreign  policy  for  years  to  coi  ne. 

OU  import  policy  will  be  the  first  to  un- 
dergo changes,  unless  a  domestic  mln  cle 
happens  and  somebody  makes  an  overnliiht 
find  of  100  million  barrels  of  American   >11. 

The  United  States  now  buys  27  per  csnt 
of  Its  oil  from  foreign  suppliers,  mostly  O  n- 
ada  and  Venezuela.  But  Canada  and  Veie- 
zuela  fac«  the  same  prospect  of  shortage  t  lat 
the  United  States  faces.  Less  than  10  per  o  mt 
of  Ameirlca's  Imported  oil  comee  from  he 
Middle  East,  partly  because  the  quota  syst  jm 
Is  biased  against  all  foreign  oil  and  partly  >e- 
cause  it's  even  more  biased  against  East-irn 
Hemisphere  oil. 

But  the  only  region  of  the  world  pooseasi  og 
the  vast  caches  of  oil  the  United  SUtes  so 
desperately  needs  Is  the  Middle  East,  wh  re 
80  per  cent  of  th«  world's  recoverable  oil  U 
located.  1 

COMINO    IMPOBT     11.000 

"Serious  people  are  seriously  concern  >d 
about  ovi  oil  quotas,  which  have  dona  lit  le 
more  than  prop  up  domestic  oil  prices,"  U 
the  way  it's  put  by  one  leading  energy  oo  i- 
sultant.  "We're  going  to  have  to  change  tl  i« 
system." 

The  United  States  will  Import  oil  and  g  « 
worth  an  estimated  $3  billion  this  year,  b'  it 
that's  Just  a  trickle  alongside  the  flood  th;  .t 
will  pour  Into  the  country  when  (not  If )  tl  e 
import  quotas  are  relaxed. 

By  1985,  economlsU  predict,  more  thi  n 
half  our  oU  and  almost  half  our  gas  wlU  coo  « 
from  imports.  This  would  Increase  oU  ai  d 
gas  Imports  by  more  than  10  times,  to  a 
staggering  total  of  $34  billion. 

Tankers  will  be  hauling  more  than  13  ml  i- 
llon  barrels  of  oil  and  more  than  five  bUllc  n 
cubic  feet  of  Uquefled  gas  Into  U.S.  pora 
every  day,  most  of  It  from  countries  lnal(  le 
the  Eastern  Hemisphere.  By  1985.  Amerlci  "■ 
oil  and  gas  supply  may  well  depend  on  h<  w 
well  we're  getting  on  with  countries  11  te 
Libya,  Algeria.  Nigeria.  Saudi  Arabia  and  t  »e 
Soviet  Union. 

Foreign  affairs  aside,  the  price  that  w  ill 
have  to  be  paid  to  guarantee  delivery  m  id 
distribution  of  all  this  oU  and  gas  truly  la 
boggling. 

The  National  Petroleum  Council  flguiw 
that  more  than  360  new  super-tankers  w  111 
be  needed  to  shuttle  Middle  East  oil  frcm 
the  Persian  Oulf  to  the  United  States.  T  le 
price  quoted  for  a  250.000-ton  tanker  today  la 
$37  million,  which  puts  a  price  tag  of  $1!  .6 
billion  on  a  Middle  East  fleet. 

CANADA,    ALASKA    PIPSLINKS  I 

Not  a  single  UJ3.  port  can  handle  tluse 
giant  ships,  which,  when  laden  with  m(  re 
than  two  million  tons  of  oil  each,  draw  aa 
much  as  80  feet  of  water.  This  means  the 
United  States  must  construct  three  new  dw  p- 
water  terminals,  one  on  each  coast  at  a  to  ttl 
cost  of  $1  billion. 

Most  of  the  money  the  nation  must  spe  id 
to  deal  with  the  rising  oil  tide  will  go  to 
new  refining  capacity.  The  Petroleum  Cov  a 
ell  estimates  no  fewer  than  50  new  refiner  ee 
must  be  built  in  the  United  States  In  t  lie 
next  13  years,  at  a  cost  of  $18  billion. 

The  costs  of  handling  anticipated  natu  'al 
gas  Imports  will  come  close  to  the  costs  of 
oil  Imports. 
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Pipelines  to  run  Canadian  and  Alaskan  gas 
Into  the  United  States  are  priced  at  $4.8  bil- 
lion, which  U  on  top  of  $2  billion  for  pipe- 
lines to  carry  gas  to  be  brought  by  ship  into 
the  United  States  in  liquid  form.  It  will  cost 
the  companies  venturing  into  this  business 
$4  billion  to  liquefy  the  gas  and  $1  billion  to 
turn  the  liquids  back  Into  gas. 

Tankers  to  transport  the  liquefied  gas  from 
countries  like  Nigeria  and  Algeria  will  coet  $6 
billion.  Three  of  those  tankers  are  already  at 
sea.  39  are  being  built  or  are  on  order  and 
the  National  Petroleum  Council  has  said  that 
120  liquefied  natural  gas  tankers  will  be 
needed  by  1985  If  the  United  Stetes  la  to 
meet  its  gas  demands. 

These  expenses  approach  at  a  time  when 
drilling  for  oil  and  gas  Is  getting  more  dUB- 
cult,  more  expensive  and  more  unrewarding. 

BNmiOIfMZNTAL   COSTS 

"Dry  holes"  now  cost  the  U.S.  oU  Industry 
$900  nallUon  a  year.  Wildcatters  are  down  to 
30.000  feet  In  the  ground  seeking  oil  In  West 
Texas.  Oaa  wells  28,000  feet  deep  were  only 
this  year  sunk  In  Texas'  Pecos  County,  while 
early  In  March  a  gas  well  was  sunk  30,000 
feet  In  Oklahoma,  making  It  the  deepest  well 
in  the  world  and  also  one  of  the  most  ex- 
pensive. 

"OU  and  gas  fields  don't  reproduce,"  says 
the  Interior  Department's  M.  King  Hubbert, 
one  of  the  world's  foremost  petroleum  geolo- 
gists. "Every  time  we  drill  one,  there's  one 
less  to  go." 

A  flnal  and  Inevitable  expense  la  the  grow- 
ing cost  of  catering  to  the  envlroiunent. 

OU  and  gas  companies  want  to  drlU  off- 
shore, but  the  dangers  of  splUs  have  not 
only  limited  offshore  drllUng  but  In  some 
cases  cut  It  out  altogether — as  In  the  Santa 
Barbara  channel. 

They  want  to  buUd  deepwater  terminals 
along  the  East  Coast  to  handle  the  antic- 
ipated armada  of  supertankers,  but  states 
from  Maine  to  Florida  are  studying  legisla- 
tion to  prevent  such  terminals.  Delaware  al- 
ready has  passed  a  bUl  that  prohibits  con- 
struction of  any  new  oU  refineries  Inside  Its 
borders. 

"We  have  a  very  schizophrenic  audience 
along  the  East  Coast  today,"  according  to  C. 
L.  Woods,  vice-president  of  MobU  OU  Corp., 
"because  what  Delaware  Is  essentially  saying 
to  the  other  49  states  Is  .  .  .  you  guys  do  It, 
but  keep  them  away  from  us." 

What  does  It  all  mean?  WeU,  one  thing  It 
means  Is  that  Industry  wUl  have  to  q>end 
that  much  more  time,  money  and  effort  seek- 
ing solutions  to  these  problems.  That  means 
that  prices  for  oU  and  gas  and  all  the  prod- 
ucts that  chemistry  squeezes  out  of  oU  and 
gas  wUl  be  moving  upward. 

"The  Nixon  administration  has  tried  extra 
hard  to  keep  the  lid  on  oil  prices,  but  I'd 
expect  that  after  the  elections  in  November 
there  wlU  be  at  least  a  60-cent-a-barreI  In- 
crease In  oU,"  former  White  House  adviser 
Freeman  said.  "Fd  exfiect  even  steeper  In- 
creases m  natural  gas  and  In  electrical  en- 
ergy prices." 

Domestic  oU  costs  roughly  $3.50  a  barrel, 
with  foreign  oU  coetlng  $2  to  $3.50  a  barrel. 
Domestic  gas  Is  cheap  at  30  to  36  cents  a 
thousand  cubic  feet  at  the  wellhead,  while 
the  liquified  foreign  gas  that's  starting  to 
come  into  the  United  States  (Algerian  gas 
has  begun  to  move  Into  Boston  harbor)  by 
tanker  costs  $1.10  a  thousand  cubic  feet. 

A  15  per  cent  Increase  In  the  price  of  oil 
means  at  least  that  much  of  a  boost  for  gas- 
oline and  jet  fuel,  which  together  take  more 
than  80  per  cent  of  the  oU  In  every  barrel. 

How  much  would  this  cost  the  consumer? 
In  gasoline  prices  alone,  no  less  than  $2  bU- 
Uon.  Trucking  rates  woiUd  go  up.  So  woiUd 
bus  fares,  heating  oils  and  plastic  packag- 
ing for  everything  from  food  to  toys.  Jet 
fares?  Fuel  Is  a  large  expense  In  airline  oper- 
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atlons,  and  nobody  expects  the  nation's  air- 
lines not  to  pass  on  tome  of  a  price  boost  to 
their  passengers.  A  growing  percentage  of  the 
oU  that  comes  out  of  each  barrel  is  what 
the  oU  Industry  calls  residual  oU,  literally 
the  oU  that's  left  over  at  the  bottom  of  the 
barrel  after  gasoline  and  the  lighter  heating 
oUs  are  taken  from  the  top. 

Time  was  when  residual  oU  had  little  use, 
but  today  this  leftover  oU  Is  used  by  Juait 
about  every  major  electric  utUlty  In  the 
populous  East.  The  reason  Is  that  It  Is  either 
lower  In  sulfur  or  can  be  made  lower  In  sul- 
fur than  the  ooal  that  power  companies  okn 
no  longer  bum  because  of  sulfur  restrictions 
around  the  cities. 

KLSCniC   BATXS    DOVBLK 

New  York's  Conerildated  Edison  Co. 
changed  over  the  last  of  Its  130  power  boUers 
two  months  ago  to  bum  residual  oil.  Con  Ed 
now  buys  140.000  barrels  of  low  sulphxir  oU 
every  day  and  expects  to  buy  more  than 
300.000  bturels  a  day  by  1973. 

The  New  York  utUlty  gets  It  low-sulfur  oU 
either  by  having  Venezuelan  oU  "  desulfur- 
ized"  for  60  cents  to  a  doUar  a  barrel  or  by 
buying  low-sulfur  Libyan  oU  at  almost  $4  a 
barrel. 

Whichever  way  Con  Ed  buys  low-sulfur  oU 
it  has  had  to  pay  almost  doutde  what  It  was 
paying  two  years  ago  and  almost  three  times 
what  it  paid  for  coal  when  It  could  bum  It. 

"Th«  outlook  for  electricity  rates  has  got 
to  be  up  because  of  situations  like  these." 
says  Freeman.  "I  think  electrical  rates  will 
double  themselves  In  the  next  10  years." 

Natural  gas  prices  are  already  on  the  rise, 
at  least  partly  because  gas  hasn't  been  given 
close  attention  by  the  Nixon  administration's 
price  contioUers. 

WeUhead  prices  are  up  30  to  40  percent  In 
some  regions,  and  people  In  Industry  and 
even  In  the  federal  government  talk  openly 
about  doubling  and  trlidlng  of  wellhead 
prices  In  the  next  few  years.  Even  doubling 
would  be  a  boost  of  $4.4  bUllon  In  revenues 
for  gas  producers  alone. 

OmONS   A   DKCAOK   AGO 

•'They  talk  about  doubling  and  tripling 
the  price  because  they  say  they  want  to  get 
oonsiuners  to  stop  using  gas.  so  the  co\intry 
can  conserve  gas,"  says  FPC  Commissioner 
John  Carver,  who's  leaving  the  FPC  In  June. 
"They  don't  think  about  the  market  chaos 
that  would  follow  a  doubling  or  a  tripling  In 
gas  prices." 

There  are  those  who  say  that  such  chaos 
could  have  been  avoided,  who  say  that  the 
United  States  had  cations  ten  or  even  five 
years  ago  that  might  have  put  off  the  energy 
crisis  In  America. 

America's  reliance  on  foreign  oU  could  have 
been  at  least  delayed  If  the  naUon  had  choeen 
10  years  ago  to  explore  more  aggreealvrty  for 
offshore  oU.  Or  developed  the  Colorado  oU 
shale  fields.  Or  gone  In  with  Canada  oo  a 
joint  venture  to  exploit  the  vast  tar  sands  in 
the  remote  regions  of  Alberta  province. 

The  United  States  might  stUl  be  able  to 
extract  some  of  the  estimated  500  billion 
barrels  of  oU;  locked  up  In  these  deposits, 
but  while  the  nation  hae  waited  to  do  so  the 
coets  have  skyrocketed  and  coneervaUonlsU 
have  cloaed  ranks  against  offshore  explora- 
tion and  extraction  of  the  Colorado  shale. 

"I'd  just  as  soon  leave  It  alone,"  says  In- 
terior's King  Hubbert  of  the  Ccdorado  shale. 
"If  you  want  to  Imagine  one  hell  of  a  mess. 
Imagine  mining  that  shale  and  discharging 
the  acid  wastes  Into  the  Colorado  River.  I 
guarantee  you'd  klU  the  river." 

The  oountrys  had  some  of  the  same  op- 
portunltles  In  natural  gas,  like  developing  a 
process  to  make  synthetic  gas  from  rtaphtha 
or  a  method  ot  freeing  the  300  trllUoo  cubic 
feet  of  gas  trapped  In  solid  rock  In  Wyoming 
and  Colorado. 
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A  program  to  make  "syngas"  out  of  naph- 
tha has  begun  In  the  United  States  b\U  It's 
small  and  it's  based  on  technology  developed 
In  West  Oermany. 

The  trouble  with  the  gas  stimulation  proj- 
ect Is  that  the  only  way  to  rock  the  gas  loose 
Is  with  300  (and  maybe  400)  underground 
nuclear  explosions,  a  stdutlon  that's  less  ac- 
ceptable to  Amencaos  today  than  It  was  20 
years  ago  when  Project  Plowshare  was  begun 
by  the  Atomic  Energy  Conomlaslon. 

Nowhere  has  the  United  States  been  more 
remiss  about  exploiting  its  energy  options 
than  In  the  way  It  has  handled  and  planned 
our  use  of  coal. 

Coal  Is  our  most  abundant  resource,  there 
being  two  trUllon  tons  of  It  In  American  soU. 
The  energy  content  of  American  ooal  alone 
Is  90  per  cent  of  the  energy  content  of  all 
fossil  fuels  burled  In  the  North  American 
land  mass. 

Coal  Is  also  the  easiest  foesU  fuel  to  extract 
and  to  use,  but  despite  all  Its  advantages 
coal  Is  the  one  energy  source  In  the  United 
States  whose  use  Is  on  the  wane. 

The  main  reason  Is  that  coal  is  dirty.  Coal 
burning  fouled  the  air  with  60  per  cent  of 
the  14  million  tons  of  sulfur  dioxide  dis- 
charged by  U.S.  smokestacks  last  year.  Its 
only  growth  market  outside  of  exports  hss 
been  the  dectrlc  power  industry,  but  laws 
against  Eulfur  discharges  now  threaten  that 
market. 

New  York's  Con  Ed  Is  a  typical  former  user 
of  coal.  In  1970,  Con  Ed  bumed  3.6  million 
tons  of  coal,  then  In  1971  bumed  half  that. 
So  far  this  year.  Con  Ed  burned  140,000  tons 
of  coal  before  shutting  down  Its  last  coal- 
fired  plant  on  Staten  Island. 

"If  current  trends  continue,"  says  Jo- 
seph Swidler.  chairman  of  the  Public  Serv- 
ice Commission  of  New  York  State,  "then 
total  coal  demand  wUl  be  down  to  370  mU- 
Uon  tons  by  1980.  That's  60  per  cent  of  pres- 
ent demand." 

"Things  could  come  to  a  slow  grinding 
halt  unless  we  could  get  uranium  overseas." 
says  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission's  Rob- 
ert Nlnlnger.  "Mathematically,  we  could  be 
taken  out  to  about  1082  but  everything  could 
stop  If  none  of  our  alternatives  worked." 

The  AEC's  main  alternatives  are  to  buy 
Canadian  \iranlum  to  fiesh  out  America's 
own  needs  and  to  speed  development  of  the 
fast  breeder  power  reactor,  which  breeds 
more  nuclear  futf  than  it  bums. 

Beyond  that.  It  has  two  other  alterna- 
tives which  are  nowhere  as  neat  as  the  first 
two. 

The  AEC  has  decided  to  withdraw  50,000 
of  the  70,000  tons  of  raw  uranium  now  in 
the  national  stockpile,  enrich  It  in  advance 
to  fissionable  uranium  and  hold  It  in  abey- 
ance for  emergency  needs. 

Its  other  option  Involves  a  move  it  would 
never  have  risked  five  years  ago.  It  will,  if  it 
must,  remove  about  one  year's  supply  of 
fissile  uranium  by  taking  It  right  out  of  our 
stockpiled  atomic  weapoiu,  then  processing 
It  Into  power-grade  uranium. 

This  might  never  be  done,  but  if  it's  nec- 
essary to  buy  time  the  AEC  Is  wUUng  to  do 
so.  That's  how  far  the  energy  crisis  In  Amer- 
ica has  taken  us. 

Such  debacle  could  have  been  forestalled 
by  foresight.  Processes  could  have  been  de- 
veloped to  scrub  the  sulfur  out  of  coal  fumes 
before  they  reached  the  top  of  the  smoke- 
stack. Better  yet,  a  method  might  have  been 
devised  to  turn  coal  Into  gas. 

One  reason  these  things  weren't  done  1- 
that  the  coal  Industry  never  pursued  these 
goals.  The  Interior  Department's  Bureau  of 
Mines  and  Office  of  Coal  Research  began  their 
pursuit  too  late. 

Both  branches  of  Interior  now  have  sulfur 
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scrubbing  and  coal  gasification  programs 
imder  way,  but  it  might  be  10  years  before 
either  one  Is  ready  to  be  commercialised.  It 
might  not  even  be  ready  then,  because  In- 
terior's budget  for  both  programs  is  less  than 
$75  mUllon. 

"This  Isn't  enough,"  said  one  of  Interior's 
top  officials.  "It's  going  to  take  $1  blUlon  at 
least  just  to  get  coal  gasification  going  in 
tbeUA" 

KACE  AGAINST  TIME 

The  Story  of  what's  happened  to  coal  tells 
a  lot  about  why  there  Is  an  energy  crisis  in 
America  today,  but  as  one  last  footnote  to  It 
all,  consider  the  pUght  of  hydropower  and 
nuclear  power. 

There  are  53.3  million  kilowatts  of  hydro- 
electric capacity  in  the  United  States,  which 
Is  less  than  one-third  the  country's  potential. 
Most  of  the  two-thirds  wUl  never  be  \ued, 
largely  becaxiae  of  conservationist  opposition. 

The  Colorado  River  Is  already  cloaed  to 
future  dams  by  congressional  mandate.  The 
one  remaining  dam  site  on  the  Columbia 
River  Is  blocked  by  public  opposition,  as  are 
half  a  dozen  sites  on  the  Snake  River  and  as 
many  again  on  the  Eel  River  and  Mad  River 
in  northern  California. 
~  Nuclear  power  is  a  somewhat  different 
story,  but  even  In  its  infancy  is  in  a  race 
against  time  to  tap  what  Uttle  uranium  the 
country  has  to  support  a  viable  atonilc  energy 
program. 

The  United  States  has  50.000  tons  of  ura- 
nium oxide  (raw  mineral  for  fissionable  ura- 
nium) in  stockpile,  and  375.000  tons  of  ura- 
nium oxide  in  the  ground  as  proven  reserves. 

There  are  only  20  nuclear  power  plants 
operating  In  the  United  States  today.  There 
wUl  be  200  plants  in  use  by  1080  and  almost 
400  by  1990,  which  means  that  uranium  re- 
quirements for  the  next  eight  years  wlU  total 
200,000  tons  and  then  skyrocket  beyond 
what  is  in  the  ground. 
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SENATOR  OEORGE  McGOVERN: 
FARM  INCOME  AND  THE  FUTURE 
OF  THE  FAMILY  FARM 


IMPROVING  ALASKAN  HOUSING 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE   HOUSE   OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  20,  1972 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record, 
I  Include  the  following: 

Rbsolhtion  Concehning  Impbovinc 
Alaskan  Housing 

Whereas  housing  in  the  niral  areas  of 
Alaska  is  substandard;  and 

Whereas  Alaska  has  a  unique  and  severe 
climate  In  which  to  construct  housing;  and 

Whereas  the  environment  differs  consid- 
erably from  that  of  most  of  the  other  forty- 
nine  states;  and 

Whereas  there  are  many  State  and  Fed- 
eral agencies  involved  in  the  buUdlng  and 
expertise  on  construction  In  the  Arctic  en- 
vironment; and 

Whereas  this  Information  is  not  generaUy 
known  or  being  used  to  the  best  advantage 

Therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  Rural 
Housing  Committee  of  the  Alaska  Riutd 
Development  CouncU,  requests  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alaska  to  provide  through  a  grad- 
uate, or  similar  type  project  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  Alaska  Rural  Development 
Council  compilation  of  a  pertinent  bibliog- 
raphy of  all  technical  information  pertain- 
ing to  rural  housing  and  that  this  Informa- 
tion be  made  available  to  individuals,  com- 
munities and  State  and  Federal  agenclee. 


HON.  JAMES  ABOUREZK 

OP   SOOTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  12,  1972 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
time  to  time  I  have  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  articles  by  and 
about  a  man  I  greatly  admire — Senator 
George  McGovern.  It  has  been  my  pleas- 
ure to  do  so.  because  I  feel  that  he  is 
one  of  the  most  exciting  and  honest  men 
in  American  politics  today.  Rarely,  how- 
ever, do  I  find  myself  in  such  complete 
agreement  with  him  as  I  do  when  he  dis- 
cusses farm  Issues.  Senator  McOovkrn 
has  long  been  recognized  as  an  out- 
standing scholar  and  leader  on  farm 
matters.  It  is  with  exceptional  pleasure 
that  I  share  with  you  today  some  of  his 
thoughts  on  farm  income  and  the  pres- 
ervatl<Ri  of  the  family  farm: 
Senatob    OsoacE    McOovern:    Income    and 

THE    FUTtJEE    OF    THE    FaMILT    FaKM 

In  the  last  analysis,  agricultural  prosperity 
will  depend  on  a  national  admlnlstratlou 
firmly  committed  to  that  goal.  The  Secretary 
Of  Agriculture  has  the  authority  to  set  price 
supports  at  90  per  cent  of  parity.  This  au- 
thority should  be  used  unui  a  program  is 
devised  which  would  insure  100  per  cent  of 
parity.  It  should  be  noted  that  Congress  can 
only  provide  the  executive  branch  the  ux>ls 
with  which  to  provide  adequate  farm  In- 
come. Farm  programs  have  by  and  large  not 
failed  because  of  a  lack  of  these  tools,  but 
because  administrations  for  the  last  20  years 
have  Ignored  the  need  to  provide  the  farmer 
with  a  fair  reward  for  his  labor  and  Invest- 
ment. 

The  present  farm  law.  whUe  admittedly  a 
bad  law,  contains  several  options  which  could 
and  should  be  used  at  once  to  restore  farm 
Income  to  at  least  a  level  equal  to  other 
eegmente  of  our  society.  Under  the  terms  of 
existing  legislation,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture has  wide  discretion  In  setting  the  price 
support  level  for  various  commodities.  How- 
ever, recent  Secretaries  of  Agriculture — at 
the  direction  of  their  Presidents — have  aU 
tended  to  set  these  support  rates  at  the  mini- 
mum level  provided  by  law.  And  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, the  prices  the  farmer  receives  for 
these  commodities  have  followed  the  sup- 
port level.  But  it  should  be  emphasized  that 
existing  legislation  does  permit  the  Secre- 
tary to  set  price  support  levels  for  corn  and 
feed  grains,  wheat  and  dairy  products  at  90 
per  cent  of  parity.  This  can  and  should  be 
done  at  once.  An  administration  honestly 
committed  to  the  preservation  of  the  famUy 
farm  would  reject  the  current  phUoeophy 
that  price  supports  shotild  be  set  at  what 
former  Secretary  Clifford  Hardin  defined  as 
"disaster"  levels. 

An  administration  committed  to  the  well 
being  of  the  American  farmer  would  put  an 
end  to  the  boom  or  bust  cycles  which  char- 
acterize our  agrictUtural  economy.  It  would 
recognize  the  need  for  farm  programs  to  be 
attractive  not  only  in  election  years,  but  la 
other  years  as  weU. 

An  administration  committed  to  the  well 
being  of  agriculture  could  take  other  steps 
to  improve  farm  Income  In  such  areas  as:  im- 
part quotas.  International  commodity  agree- 
ments, interest  rates,  proper  management  of 
COC  8to6ks,  Food  for  Peace,  interest  rates  and 
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adequate    funding    for    REA,    PmHA,    KcP- 
REAP,  SCS  and  others. 

There  Is  also  genuine  concern  In  hiral 
America  that  large  corporations  are  seating 
to  replace  the  family  farm  as  the  principle 
production  un't.  One  large  conglomdrate. 
Tenneco,  told  Its  stockholders  of  plal  s  to 
Increase  Its  agricultural  operations  wltl  the 
announced  intention  of  achieving  vei  tlral 
Integration  "from  the  seedling  to  the  sAper- 
market."  Where  vertical  Integration  hai  oc- 
curred, as  In  the  broiler  Industry,  one:  In- 
dependent family  farm  producers  were  p  aced 
In  economic  peonage. 

Countless  studies  have  conclusively  si  own 
that  the  efficiency  of  large  corporate  Tarm 
enterprise  Is  no  greater  than  the  ty  ileal 
family  farm.  The  Intrusion  of  corp  irate 
agriculture  poses  a  threat  to  all  rural  A  ner- 
Ica.  It  has  been  determined  that  the  de  mlse 
of  every  seven  family  farms  results  in  the 
death  of  one  rural  business  enterpris  s.  A 
corporate  system  of  agriculture  would  result 
In  exorbitant  administered  food  prict  s  to 
consumers. 

The  corporate  Invasion  of  American  kgrl- 
culture  can  be  checked  by  the  ellmlni  tlon 
of  tax  loopholes  which  give  corporations  and 
wealthy  individuals  unfair  tax  advaoMges. 
accompanied  by  a  revision  of  the  antl-t  nist 
laws  to  place  specific  limits  on  corporate  «  grt- 
cultural  Involvement. 

Ciirrently,  non-farmers  who  Invest  In  i  ^1- 
cultural  operations  may  deduct  an  extrez  lely 
high  amount  of  their  farm  looses  from  tkelr 
regular  Income.  At  the  same  time,  non-fi  rm 
Interests  under  existing  tax  laws  are  {  er- 
mltted  to  change  ordinary  Income  Into  o  pl- 
tal  gains  by  Investing  In  agriculture.  In  pi  ac- 
tlce.  Investors  write  off  their  farm  lo  ses 
against  their  reg\ilar  Income  while  Incn  u- 
Ing  their  equity  In  the  agricultural  ent  sr- 
prlse  and  later  dispose  of  the  lnvostm<  at, 
paying  only  a  capital  gains  tax.  These  p  di- 
visions are  unfair  to  both  farmers  and  he 
tax  paying  public.  J 

Elimination  of  other  loopholes  In  our  fed- 
eral tax  laws  would  enable  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  assume  at  least  a  third  ofjthe 
ooet  of  elementary  and  secondary  educallon. 
This  would  reduce  reliance  on  property  t  ixes 
which  are  generally  unfair  but  partlcul  arly 
Inequitable  to  agricultural  producers  s  nee 
their  property  taxes  have  Increased  26Cbper 
cent  In  the  last  20  years  while  their  real 
Income  has  been  declining. 

Other  unique  problems  presented  by  cor- 
porate agriculture  could  be  solved  by  eii  ict- 
ment  of  the  "Family  Farm  Act  of  1(  72," 
which  has  been  Introduced  In  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House.  This  innovative  and 
Imaginative  legislation  has  the  strong  i  up- 
port  of  the  Nation's  leading  family  farm  o  -ga- 
nlzatlons.  This  legislation  would  require  i  hat 
any  business  entity,  with  assets  of  more  t  lan 
•3  million  or  capital  investment  of  tl  i  all- 
lion  or  more  In  a  non-farm  business  divest 
Itself  of  any  assets  In,  or  controls  over,  agri- 
cultural production  within  five  years.  Faim- 
er-owned  cooperatives  would  be  excluded. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  this  legli  la- 
tlon  applies  to  corporations  that  "dlre<tly 
or  Indirectly  engage  In  farming."  This  p  ro 
vision  would  prohibit  not  only  direct  owr  er 
ship  by  corporations  but  indirect  doml  la- 
tion  as  well.  Indirect  corporate  domlnait  Ion 
Is  attained  through  contracts  drawn  «lth 
producers  acting  In  an  Individual  capac  ty 
The  contracting  provision  Is  of  particular  m 
portance  since  corporations  are  Increasll  gly 
using  Integrated  or  contraotual  arrangenent 
to  dominate  agriculture.  Such  arrangemi  nts 
are  now  used  for  96  percent  of  the  Nation's 
broiler  production  and  a  disturbingly  li  rge 
portion  of  other  commodities,  includlne  20 
per  cent  of  cattle  on  feed. 
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NATIONAL  LIBRARY  WEEK: 
APRIL  16-22.  1972 


April  21,  1972 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OP   REPRESENTATIVKS 

Thursday,  April  20,  1972 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  National 
Library  Week,  April  16-22,  is  being  ob- 
served this  week  in  libraries  throughout 
the  country,  with  a  variety  of  activities 
based  on  the  dual  themes:  "You've  Oot  a 
Right  To  Read"  and  "Reading  Makes  the 
World  Oo  'Round."  As  a  member  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  I  am 
pleased  to  learn  that  many  State  and 
loc'.al  National  Library  Week  programs 
this  year  will  be  based  on  the  fact  that 
1972  has  been  designated  "International 
Book  Year"  by  UNESCO.  An  Important 
goal  of  the  UNESCO  year  is  to  achieve 
greater  interest,  peace  and  understand- 
ing through  books  and  reading.  In  this 
same  spirit.  President  Nixon  in  his  Na- 
tional Library  Week  message  this  year 
likewise  urges  close  cooperation  with 
people  of  other  lands  who  share  our 
conviction  that  libraries  contribute 
greatly  to  a  well-informed  citizenry  and 
to  true  and  enduring  national  progress. 

In  connection  with  the  observance  of 
International  Book  Year,  I  insert  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  the  "Charter  of  the 
Book"  which  was  Issued  by  UNESCO. 
Article  vn  of  this  document  states 
that^ 

LiBRAUES  Ake  National  Rksoukcis  fob  the 
Transfek  of  Information  and  Knowlxdos 
FOR  THE  Enjoyment  of  Wisdom  and 
Beaittt 

Libraries  occupy  a  central  position  In  the 
distribution  of  books.  They  are  often  the 
most  effective  means  of  getting  printed  mat- 
ter to  the  reader.  As  a  public  service,  they 
promote  reading  which.  In  turn,  advances 
Individual  weU-being,  life-long  education 
and  economic  and  social  progress.  Library 
services  should  correspond  to  each  nation's 
potentialities  and  needs.  Not  only  In  cities, 
but  especially  In  the  vast  rural  areas  which 
frequently  lack  book  supplies,  each  school 
and  each  community  should  posses  at  least 
one  library  with  qualified  staff  and  an  ade- 
quate book  budget.  Libraries  are  also  essen- 
tial for  higher  education  and  scholarly  re- 
quirements. The  development  of  national 
library  networks  will  enable  readers  every- 
where to  have  access  to  book  resources. 

The  text  of  the  Charter  of  the  Book 
follows: 

Charter  or  the  Book 


Convinced  that  books  remain  essential 
tocds  for  preserving  and  diffusing  the  world's 
storehouse  of  knowled^; 

Believing  that  the  role  of  books  can  be  re- 
inforced by  the  adoption  of  policies  designed 
to  encourage  the  widest  possible  use  of  the 
prlnt«d  word: 

Recalling  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organization  calls  for  the  promo- 
tion of  "the  free  flow  of  ideas  by  word  and 
image"  as  well  as  "International  oo-opera- 
tlon  calculated  to  give  the  people  of  all  coun- 
tries access  to  the  printed  and  published 
materials  produced  by  any  of  them"; 

Recalling  further  that  the  General  Con- 
ference of  Unesco  has  affirmed  that  books 


"perform  a  fundamental  function  In  the 
realization  of  Unesco's  objectives,  namely 
peace,  development,  the  promotion  of  human 
rights  and  the  campaign  against  racialism 
and  colonlcUlsm"; 

Considering  that  the  General  Conference 
of  Unesco  has  proclaimed  1972  International 
Book  Year,  with  the  theme  "Books  for  All": 

The  International  Oocnmunlty  of  Book- 
sellers Assoclfttlona. 

Ilie  International  Confederation  of  So- 
cieties of  Authors  and  Composers. 

The  International  Fednatlon  for  Docu- 
mentation. 

The  International  FederaUon  of  Library 
Associations. 

The  International  Federation  of  Trans- 
lators.  / 

The  International  PEN. 

The  International  Publishers  Association. 

Adopt   unanimously   this   Charter  of  the 
Book,  and  call  upon  all  concerned  to  give 
effect  to  the  principles  here  enunciated. 
article  I 
Everyone  has  the  right  to  read 

Society  has  an  obligation  to  ensure  that 
everyone  has  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  reading.  Since  vast  portions  of 
the  world's  population  are  deprived  of  ac- 
cess to  books  by  InabUlty  to  read,  govern- 
ments have  the  responslbUity  of  helping  to 
obliterate  the  scourge  of  Ullteracy.  They 
should  encourage  provision  of  the  printed 
materials  needed  to  build  and  maintain  the 
skUl  of  reading.  BUateral  and  multUateral 
assistance  should  be  made  available,  as  re- 
quired, to  the  book  professions.  The  pro- 
ducers and  distributors  of  books,  for  their 
part,  have  the  obligation  to  ensure  that 
the  Ideas  and  Information  thus  conveyed 
continue  to  meet  the  changing  needs  of  the 
reader  and  of  society  as  a  whole. 

article  n 
Books  are  essential  to  education 
In  an  era  of  revolutionary  changes  In 
education  and  far-reaching  programmes  for 
expanded  school  enrollment,  planning  is  re- 
quired to  ensure  an  adequate  textbook  com- 
ponent for  the  development  of  educational 
systems.  The  quality  and  content  of  educa- 
tional books  need  constant  Improvement  in 
all  countries  of  the  world.  Regional  produc- 
tion can  assist  national  publishers  in  meet- 
ing requirements  for  textbooks  as  well  as 
for  general  educational  reading  materials 
which  are  particularly  needed  In  school  li- 
braries and  literacy  programmes. 

ARTICLE  m 

Society  has  a  special  obligation  to  establish 
the  conditions  in  which  authors  can  exer- 
cise their  creative  role 

The  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  states  that  "everyone  has  the  right 
to  the  protection  of  the  moral  and  mate- 
rial Interests  resulting  from  any  scientific, 
literary  or  artistic  production  of  which  he 
Is  the  author".  This  protection  should  be 
also  extended  to  translators,  whose  work 
opens  the  horizons  of  a  book  beyond  linguis- 
tic frontiers,  thus  providing  an  essential  link 
between  authors  and  a  wider  public.  All 
oountrlas  havs  the  right  to  express  their 
cultural  individuality  and  In  so  doing  pre- 
serve the  diversity  essential  to  clvUlzatlon. 
Accordingly  they  should  encourage  authors 
In  their  creative  role  and  should  through 
translation  provide  wider  access  to  the 
riches  contained  in  the  literature  of  other 
languages.  Including  those  of  limited  diffu- 
sion. 

ARTICLE    IV 

A  sound  publishing  industry  is  essential  to 
national  development 
In  a  world  In  which  there  are  sharp  dis- 
parities In  book  production,  with  many  coun- 
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tries  larfiklng  adequate  reading  matsrlals,  It  Is 
necessary  to  plan  for  the  development  of  na- 
tional publishing.  This  requires  national 
initiative  and,  wliere  necessary,  international 
co-operation  to  help  create  the  Infrastruc- 
ture needed.  The  development  of  publishing 
industries  also  entails  Integration  with  edu- 
cation and  economic  and  social  planning:  ttM 
participation  of  professional  organizations, 
extending  in  so  far  as  possible  across  the 
entire  book  community  through  institutions 
such  as  national  book  development  coun- 
cils; and  long-term,  low  Interest  financing 
on  a  national,  bilateral  or  multilateral  basis. 

ARTICLE    V 

Book  manufacturing  faeiUties  are  necessary 
to  the  development  of  publishing 
In  their  economic  policies,  g^ivemments 
should  ensiire  that  necessary  supplies  and 
equipment  are  available  for  the  development 
of  an  lnfrastruct\ire  for  book  manufacture, 
including  paper,  printing  and  binding  ma- 
chinery. The  maximum  use  of  national  r«- 
sources,  together  with  eased  importKtioa  of 
these  supplies  and  equipment,  will  promote 
the  production  of  inexpensive  and  attractive 
reading  materials.  Urgent  attention  should 
also  be  given  to  the  development  of  tran- 
scriptions of  oral  languages.  Those  concerned 
with  the  manufacture  of  books  should  main- 
tain the  highest  practicable  standards  of 
production  and  design.  Particular  efforts 
should  be  made  for  the  manufacture  of  books 
for  the  handicapped. 

ARTICLE   VI 

Booksellers  provide  a  fundamental  service 
as  a  link  between  publishers  and  the  read- 
ing public 

In  the  forefront  of  efforts  to  promote 
the  reading  habit,  booksellers  have  both  cul- 
tural and  educational  responsibilities.  They 
play  a  vital  role  In  ensuring  that  an  ade- 
quate and  well-chosen  range  of  books  reaches 
the  reading  public.  Special  book  poet  and  air 
freight  rates,  payment  facilities  and  other 
financial  incentives  aid  them  In  carrying 
out  this  function. 

ARTICLE  vn 

Libraries  are  national  resources  for  the  trans- 
fer of  information  and  knowledgs,  for  the 
enjoyment  of  wisdom  and  beauty 

Libraries  occupy  a  central  position  in  the 
distribution  of  books.  They  are  often  the 
most  effective  means  of  getting  printed  mat- 
ter to  the  reader.  As  a  public  service,  they 
promote  reading  which,  in  turn,  advances 
Individual  well-being,  life-long  education 
and  economic  and  social  progress.  Library 
services  should  correspond  to  each  nation's 
potentialities  and  needs.  Not  only  in  cities, 
but  especially  in  the  vast  rural  areas  which 
frequently  lack  book  supplies,  each  school 
and  each  community  should  possess  at  least 
one  library  with  qualified  staff  and  an  ade- 
quate book  budget.  Libraries  are  also  essen- 
tial for  higher  education  and  scholarly  re- 
quirements. The  development  of  national  li- 
brary networks  will  enable  readers  every- 
where to  have  access  to  book  resources. 

ARTICLE  vm 
Documentation  serves  books  by  preserving 

and  making  available  essential  background 

material 

Scientific,  technical  and  other  specialized 
books  require  adequate  documentation  serv- 
ices. Accordingly,  such  services  should  be 
developed,  with  the  assistance  of  govern- 
ments and  all  elements  of  the  book  commu- 
nity. In  order  that  maximum  information 
materials  may  be  available  at  all  times,  meas- 
ures should  be  taken  to  encourage  the  freest 
possible  circulation  across  frontiers  of  these 
essential  tools. 
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ARTXCLB  n 

Tha  free  flow  of  books  between  countries  is 
an  essential  supplement  to  national  sup- 
plies  and  promotes  international  under- 
standing 

To  enable  all  to  share  in  the  world's  creativ- 
ity, the  unhampered  flow  of  books  is  vital. 
Obstacles  such  as  tariffs  and  taxes  can  be 
eliminated  through  widespread  application 
of  Unesco  agreements  and  other  interna- 
tional recommendations  and  treaties.  Li- 
oenses  and  foreign  currency  for  the  purchase 
of  books  and  the  raw  materials  for  book- 
making  should  be  accorded  generally,  and  in- 
ternal taxes  and  other  restraints  on  trade 
In  books  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

ARTICLE   X 

Books  serve  international  understanding 
and  peaceful  co-operation 

"Since  wars  begin  in  the  minds  of  men", 
the  Unesco  Constitution  states,  "it  is  in 
the  minds  of  men  that  the  defences  of  peace 
must  be  constructed".  Books  constitute  one 
of  the  major  defences  of  peace  because  of 
their  enormous  Influence  In  creating  an  in- 
tellectual climate  of  friendship  and  mutual 
understanding.  All  those  concerned  have  an 
obligation  to  ensure  that  the  content  of 
books  promotes  Indlvidiial  fulfilment,  social 
and  economic  progress,  international  under- 
standing and  peace. 

(Approved  at  Brussels.  October  22,  1971. 
by  the  Support  Committee  for  International 
Book  Year.) 


THE  CLAIMSMANSHIP  GAME 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  AprU  20,  1972 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Thurs- 
day. April  20  Wall  Street  Journal  in- 
cludes an  excellent  editorial  oititled 
"The  Claimsmanship  Game."  In  its  edi- 
torial, the  Wall  Street  Journal  endorses 
a  series  of  proposals  by  Mr.  Gordon 
Rule,  who  is  one  of  the  Navy's  most  re- 
spected senior  procurement  officers. 

Mr.  Rule  suggests  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  should  independently  assess 
each  and  every  claim  that  is  brought  to 
the  Pentagon.  The  cledm  should  be 
evaluated  and  then  accepted,  rejected, 
or  adjusted.  In  the  past  Just  the  op- 
posite has  been  true.  There  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  jockeying  and  horsetradlng 
between  politicians,  corporate  execu- 
tives, and  senior  Navy  officers. 

In  the  present  claims  system,  the  con- 
tracting officer  has  the  right  to  make  a 
negative  finding  on  any  claim.  The  sys- 
tem in  reality  works  exactly  the  opposite 
way.  Contracting  officers  seem  to  avoid 
making  a  final  decision  and  instead,  per- 
mit endless  negotiation,  proposals,  and 
counter  proposals,  dragging  out  the 
claims  process. 

Instead  of  haggling,  Mr.  Rule  suggests 
and  I  agree,  that  claims  should  be  taken 
to  the  Armed  Services  Contract  Control 
and  Claims  Board.  It  is  an  independent 
agency  that  operates  very  much  like  an 
administrative  court.  Claims  should  be 
decided  In  this  body. 
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The  Wall  Street  Journal  editorial 
f<^ows: 

The  Claimsmanship  Game 

Former  Deputy  Defense  Secretary  David 
Packard  last  month  issued  a  plaintive  ap- 
peal for  reform  in  the  manner  the  Pentagon 
does  business  with  defense  contractors.  He 
addressed  himself  to  the  way  contractors  buy 
into  contracts  and  the  way  they  are  balled 
out  after  they  get  into  difficulties:  "We  are 
going  to  have  to  stop  this  problem  of  people 
playing  games  with  each  other.  Games  that 
wUl  destroy  vs,  if  we  do  not  bring  them  to  a 
halt." 

Sen.  William  Proxmlre,  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  of  Congress,  has 
been  conducting  hearings  on  the  mUitary 
procurement  system,  and  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  this  week  has  been  ex- 
amining specific  contract  controversies.  One 
case  examined  at  length  by  Sen.  Proxmire's 
committee  has  been  especially  revealing  and 
to  the  point,  indicating  a  need  for  reform 
clearly  exists. 

It  Involves  Avondale  Shipyards,  Inc.,  a 
division  of  the  Ogden  Corp.,  which  a  decade 
ago  contracted  virlth  the  Navy  to  build  seven 
destroyer  escorts  for  $81.1  million.  Two  years 
ago,  Avondale  put  in  a  claim  for  another 
•158.3  million  it  said  would  be  needed  to 
complete  the  ships.  A  year  ago,  the  Navy 
negotiated  a  tentative  settlement  of  $73.5 
mUUon  on  this  claim. 

That  should  have  ended  It,  except  for  a 
civilian  claims  review  group  under  Gordon 
W.  Rule,  the  Navy's  civilian  dlrect<M'  of  pro- 
curement control.  The  Avondale  settlement 
was  the  first  the  Rule  group  refused  to  rec- 
ommend in  its  three  years  of  existence.  It 
argued  the  claim  lacked  substantiation. 
Whereupon  the  Avondale-Ogden  lobby  cam- 
paigned to  get  the  $73.6  million  anyway.  The 
Loiilslana  oongreasional  delegation — a  mighty 
group  that  Includes  the  chairmen  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  and  Finance  commit- 
tees, the  chairman  of  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  and  the  House  Majority  Leader — 
put  the  pressure  on. 

Mr.  Rule  publicly  complained  about  this 
congressional  interference,  without  suc- 
cess. First,  the  Navy  Material  Command 
peeled  off  $23.5  mUllon  to  keep  the  ships 
abuildlng  while  negotiations  continued. 
Then,  when  Admiral  I.  C.  Kldd  took  over 
the  Command,  the  company  announced  it 
had  stopped  work  on  the  ships  and  wouldn't 
proceed  untu  it  got  more  money.  Mr.  Rule 
pleaded  with  the  admiral  to  resist,  to  hold 
Avondale  to  its  contract.  But  the  admiral 
finally  said  the  Navy  needed  the  ships,  and 
peeled  off  another  $26  million.  Avondale 
went  back  to  work.  Mr.  Rule,  told  his  group 
was  going  to  be  "reorganized,"  resigned  from 
It. 

It  would  be  useless  now  to  critlclEe  the 
personalities  involved  in  this  Avondale  af- 
fair and  hope  that  next  time  they  would 
try  harder  to  serve  the  public  interest.  Clear- 
ly, the  system  Itself  has  to  be  changed,  as 
Mr.  Packard  so  strongly  argued. 

Sen.  Proxmlre  thinks  he  sees  a  solution: 
Take  procurement  away  from  the  Pentagon 
and  create  a  separate  civilian  agency  to 
handle  the  contracting  and  claims  settle- 
ment for  the  military.  Then,  at  least  the 
service  chiefs — who  go  caps  In  hand  to  Con- 
gress for  weapons  and  manpower — will  not 
be  put  in  the  position  of  having  to  say  "no" 
to  a  member  of  Congress  when  asked  to 
"expedite"  a  claims  settlement. 

It  may  yet  come  to  that.  But  there  should 
be  less  severe  moves  that  could  have  the 
same  effect.  Mr.  Rule,  for  example,  suggests 
that  Instead  of  horsetradlng  on  claims,  the 
Pentagon  should  independently  assess  the 
worth  of  a  claim,  accept  It,  reduce  it.  or 
reject  It.  If  the  contractor  Is  dissatisfied,  be 
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would  have  to  go  through  an  appeal 
ess  carrying  the  burden  of  proof, 
out.  Mr.  Rule  proposes  treating  thi 
"as  an  adversary  proceeding  Just  Ilk* 
In  court." 

Re  would  also  invest  those  pr« 
with  the  stature  and  dignity  of  IK 
"There  should  be  a  canon  of  ethics^ 
■Bar  Association."  he  says,  "that  shoul 
elude  lawyers  running  to  Congress,  cal^ng  up 
the  Secretaries,  doing  a  lot  of  thing  they 
wouldn't  do  for  a  case  in  court."  He  su  [fgests 
a  similar  rule  for  the  House  and  8  mate, 
making  it  "improper  for  members  of  Co  kgress 
as  they  are  doing  today  to  call  const  uitly, 
to  have  meetings,  call  people  up  t  >  the 
Hill,  go  down  and  sit  with  the  Secreti  ry,  to 
talk  about  claims  while  they  are  beli^ ;  ad- 
judicated. 

These  are  reasonable  proposals.  Notl  that 
they  would  eliminate  all  the  Jockeying  for 
advantage  bound  to  take  place  wheri  big 
contracts  are  at  stake,  but  they  would  at 
least  be  a  good  start  toward  some  reasonable 
rules  for  the  clalmsmanshlp  game.         | 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  NO-PAfLT 
AUTOMOBILE  INSURANCE  AC  ' 


HON.  W.  S.  (BILL)  STUCKE 


or   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVI  3 

Thursday.  AprU  20.  1972 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  T.  M. 
14483  which  I  introduced  on  April  19, 
1972,  establishes  a  no-fault  system  of 
automobile  Insurance  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  To  further  inform  my  c  >1- 
leagues  and  the  public,  I  am  submitt  ng 
an  updated  fact  sheet  which  will  pro- 
vide quick  reference  to  the  princl  >al 
parts  of  the  bill : 

District  of  Columbia  No-Pault  Aittomob  iu 
Insurance  Act  \ 

Coverage:  The  Act  reqiUres  each  motor  te- 
hlcle  vising  the  streets  and  highways  of  t  be 
District  or  Columbia  and  each  motor  i  e- 
hlcle  registered  In  the  District  of  Columi  la 
wherever  operated  to  have  the  foUowing  oc  v- 
erage: 

Bodily  Injury:  first  party,  no-fault  coven  gt 
for  the  driver  and  passengers  of  aU  Insui  sd 
motor  vehicles  for  accidents  occurring  in  t  ae 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  District-reg  s- 
tered  vehicles  for  accidents  occurring  at  y- 
where  in  the  United  States  or  Canada,  a  id 
for  pedestrians  injured  by  an  Insured  mo  or 
vehicle  In  the  District  of  Columbia.  ( Sectl  Dn 
4(a)) 

The  required  first  party  coverage  compt  n- 
sates  the  victims  for  accrued  net  loss  inch  d- 
Ing  all  medical  and  rehabilitation  expeuc  se, 
burial  expenses,  lost  earnings  up  to  $1,100 
per  month  for  up  to  38  months,  replacemi  at 
services  expenses  of  up  to  $600  a  mon  ii, 
death  benefits  of  up  to  $54,000,  and  survive  rs" 
replacement  services  benefits  of  up  to  $(  00 
a  month.  Insurers  are  required  to  offer  adi  U- 
tlonal  lost  earnings  protection  on  an  optic  q- 
al  basis.  (Section  4(b) ) 

These  benefits  are  reduced  only  by  1  He 
amount  of  benefits  received  from  social  s<  c- 
urity  disability,  medicare,  and  workme  I's 
compensation.  (Section  4(c)) 

No  insurer  writing  individual  azut,  or 
group  health  coverage  in  D.C.  may  offer  or 
sell  Insurance  to  D.C.  residents  which  pi  o- 
vides  benefits  for  medical  expenses  Incun  k1 
as  a  result  of  a  motor  vehicle  accident.  (S<  e- 
tion  4(d) ) 

Residual  bodily  Injury  liabiUty  covers  je 
(principally  for  injuries  to  motorists  In  ov  t- 
of -state  accidents  where  the  D.C.  motorist  Is 
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at  fault)  is  required  In  the  amount  of  $25,000 
per  victim — the  highest  amount  required  un- 
der state  financial  responslbUlty  laws.  (Sec- 
tion 4(e)(1)) 

Property  damage  liability  coverage  in  the 
amount  of  $10.0(X)  Is  also  required.  This  cov- 
erage will  apply  primarily  to  damage  to  ve- 
hicles in  out-of-state  accidents  where  the 
D.C.  motorist  is  at  fault.  (Section  4(e)  (2) ) 

Damage  to  one's  own  vehicle:  The  Act 
adopts  the  Keeton-O'Connell  "triple  option" 
system  In  which  the  policy  holder  chooses 
one  of  the  following  three  alternatives  with 
respect  to  his  vehicle:  1)  first  party  "colli- 
sion" Insurance  without  regard  to  fault 
(this  Is  the  kind  which  is  currently  avail- 
able); 2)  a  cheaper  form  of  first-party  col- 
lision Insurance  under  which  the  motorist 
collects  from  his  Insurer  only  when  he  can 
establish  that  someone  else  was  at  fault;  and 
3)  the  fuU  deductible  option  under  which 
the  motorist  acts  as  self -Insurer.  (Section  6) 
The  result  of  this  Is  that  in  accldenta  In- 
volving only  vehicle  damage,  all  vehicle  dam- 
age claims  will  be  dlspoeed  of  without  the 
use  of  the  courts. 

Effects  on  tort  actions:  The  Act  sharply 
reduces  the  delay,  expense,  and  strain  on  the 
courts  associated  with  the  faxilt  system  of 
processing  auto  accident  claims.  In  all  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  bodily  Injury  accidents, 
actions  in  tort  are  permitted  only  to  the 
extent  that  net  economic  lose  exceeds  policy 
limits.  Actions  for  pain  and  suffering  In 
these  cases  are  limited  to  persons  suffering 
certain  forms  of  extreme  Injury.  In  vehicle 
damage  accidents  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  tort  action  is  extinguished  entirely. 
(Section  6) 

With  respect  to  bodily  Injury  and  vehicle 
damage  accidents  outside  the  District  of 
Columbia  Involving  a  D.C.  vehicle  and  an 
out-of-state  vehicle,  a  D.C.  Insurer  who  pays 
first-party  benefits  to  a  D.C.  Insured  is  sub- 
rogated to  the  tort  rights  of  that  Insured 
(Section  6(b)) 

Payment  of  benefits:  Benefits  are  payable 
as  loss  accrues  and  are  over-due  If  claims  are 
not  paid  within  30  days  of  submission  to  the 
Insurer.  Over-due  claims  bear  Interest  at 
1H%  P«r  month,  and  the  insurer  must  pay 
the  claimant's  attorney  fees.  These  incen- 
tives should  bring  about  very  prompt  pay- 
ment of  mentorlouB  claims.  In  cases  Involv- 
ing claims  which  are  not  over-due.  the 
claimant's  attorney  fees  are  shared  between 
the  Insurer  and  the  Insured.  In  cases  where 
the  claimant  perpetrates  fraud,  the  Insurer 
may  be  awarded  attorney  fees.  (Section  7) 

The  hit  and  run  problem :  To  deal  with  hit 
and  run  problems,  and  with  the  number  of 
motorists  who  may  operate  uninsured  ve- 
hicles in  violation  of  the  law,  the  Act  estab- 
lish an  assigned  claims  plan  under  which 
injured  persons  are  put  in  the  same  position 
which  they  would  have  been  in  had  the 
motorist  been  properly  insured  under  this 
Act.  (Section  8) 

Effect  on  premiums:  Because  first  party 
no-fault  coverage  Is  less  expensive  than  third 
party  liabUlty  coverage,  several  states  which 
have  recently  enacted  no-faiUt  bills  (Massa- 
chusetts and  Florida)  have  legislated  a  pre- 
mium reduction.  This  Act  follows  that  pat- 
tern by  requiring  an  18%  reduction  in  the 
rate  for  bodily  Injury  coverage.  TUe  Act  also 
requires  Insurers  to  cooperate  fully  with 
Maryland  and  Virginia  officials  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  premiums  In  those  states  or  portions 
thereof.  (Section  0) 

Required  security:  Since  all  vehicles  driven 
in  the  District  must  have  the  required  in- 
surance coverage,  the  Act  states  that  any 
policy  of  motor  vehicle  Insurance  purporting 
to  provide  bodily  injury  coverage  while  the 
Insured  motor  vehicle  is  operated  in  the  Dis- 
trict will  be  deemed  to  provide  the  required 
benefits.  (Section  10) 

In  addition,  no  Insurer  will  be  allowed  to 
write  motor  vehicle  Insurance  policies  in  the 
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District  unless  the  poUdes  it  writes  elsewhere 
provide  the  coverage  required  by  District  law 
when  the  Insured  vehicles  are  operated  in  the 
District.  (Section  10(b)) 

EUglbUlty  and  dlsquallflcaUons :  Insurers 
may  not  reject  the  application  of  a  licensed 
driver,  nor  may  policies  be  cancelled  except 
for  loss  of  driver's  license,  nonpayment  of 
premiums,  or  fraud  in  the  procurement  of 
the  policy.  (SecUon  11) 


TAXES 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

or   MARTLAMO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThuTsday.  AprU  20,  1972 

Mr.  HOOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  so  often 
these  days  It  seems  that  the  humanity 
of  the  individual  man  is  lost  in  the  ava- 
lanche of  statistics  and  antispetic  re- 
ports which  seek  to  present  to  us  the 
condition  of  mankind.  I  fear  we  have  all 
become  so  accustomed  to  thinking  in 
terms  of  the  family  with  2.5  children 
driving  1.2  automobiles  and  owning  1.4 
televisions  in  a  nation  of  200  million 
people  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  forget 
that  behind  every  such  statistic  there 
is  a  unique  man  or  woman  with  unique 
attitudes,  hopes,  fears,  and  loves. 

There  is  probably  no  statistical  Issue 
more  difficult  to  humanize  than  taxes, 
but  Philip  McCombs  of  the  Washington 
Post  has  succeeded  in  doing  just  that 
in  two  articles  on  taxation  and  educa- 
tion in  Prince  Oeorges  County,  Md., 
which  I  represent.  He  has  brought  alive 
a  taxpayer  and  an  educator.  Neither 
man  is  everyman.  Each  man  is  one  man, 
his  own  man.  But  in  learning  how  each 
feels,  we  are  reminded  how  all  of  us  feel. 

I  insert  the  two  articles  in  the  Record 
at  this  time: 

Two  Vncws  OF  Cottntt's   Proposko 

EXPENVrrUREB 

Behold  the  Taxpayer  and  the  Teacher. 
Prince  Oeorges  County  officials  bad  their 
eyes  on  both  as  they  prepared  the  fiscal  1973 
budget  proposal  that  was  released  yesterday. 

The  Prince  Georges  Taxpayer,  also  known 
as  the  Voter,  pays  the  highest  real  estate  tax 
rate  in  the  Washington  area. 

The  Prince  Oeorges  Teacher  accounts  for 
the  largest  single  item  in  the  county  budget. 
The  county's  more  than  8,000  teachers  and 
administrators  are  scheduled  to  be  paid 
$110.8  mUllon  In  1973 — nearly  40  per  cent  of 
the  total  proposed  budget  of  $380  miUion. 

Prince  Oeorges  teachers  are  paid  above  the 
national  average  ($7,600  starting  salary  com- 
pared to  the  average  of  $7.061 ) ,  but  they  are 
demanding  more,  as  are  teachers  throughout 
the  country.  County  government  officials, 
wondering  whether  higher  salaries  mean  bet- 
ter education  and  worrying  about  holding 
down  the  real  estate  tax  rate,  are  stiffly  re- 
sisting the  teachers'  demands. 

John  Qruber,  president  of  the  Prince 
Oeorges  Teachers'  Association,  says  he,  too. 
Is  bothered  by  high  taxes  but  that  the  dig- 
nity of  the  teaching  profession  and  com- 
petitive raises  nationally  mandate  another 
cost-of-living  raise  for  Prince  Oeorges  teach- 
ers. 

To  understand  how  the  Taxpayer  and  the 
Teacher  see  their  situations  In  Prince 
Oeorges,  Washington  Post  Staff  Writer 
PhUip  A.  McCombs  interviewed  a  represent- 
ative of  each  group. 
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TAZPATn:   Bettzs  Schools  for  His  MomcT 

James  E.  Dawson,  39,  104  Julian  Ct..  Oreen- 
belt,  has  a  house  with  three  t>edrooins.  two 
baths,  two  cars,  a  wife,  three  children,  an 
Insurance  policy  and  an  annual  income  of 
$1 1 .500  to  pay  for  it  aU. 

His  income  is  a  little  below  Prince  Oeorges 
County's  1970  average  income  of  $12,460,  the 
lowest  average  in  the  Washington  area  ex- 
cept for  the  District  Itself. 

Dawson,  a  dark,  intense,  fast-moving  man, 
also  had  a  tax  bill  last  year — for  all  taxes 
from  federal  to  local— of  about  $1,922. 

Of  that,  he  said,  figuring  rapidly  with  a 
pencU  on  his  overfiowing  sheaf  of  tax  docu- 
ments and  personal  income  statistics,  he  paid 
about  $720  to  the  county. 

An  education  for  his  children  Is  about 
the  only  substantial  return  Dawson  figures 
he  is  getting  from  the  county  for  his  taxes. 

"We  pay  $126  to  Greenbelt."  Dawson  said. 
"We  pay  $9.76  a  quarter  for  trash.  If  we  go 
on  a  vacation  or  a  weekend,  we  call  (Oreen- 
belt)  police  and  they  check  our  doors  once 
a  day.  We  get  streets  plowed  and  cleaned 
up  (by  Oreenbelt).  So  we're  not  really  af- 
fected by  the  county  except  for  education 
.  .  .  and  the  roads  I  travel  on." 

But  since  per-pupll  school  expenses  In  the 
county  are  $944  a  year.  Dawson  figiu'es  he 
Is  ahead  of  the  game.  He  is  willing  to  pay 
more  county  taxes  to  raise  teacher  sal- 
aries— provided,  he  said,  leaning  forward  and 
raising  a  finger  in  emphasis,  "things  are 
done  efficiently." 

Dawson,  bom  and  raised  in  the  District 
and  suburban  Maryland,  said  he  has  watched 
the  "courthouse  crowd"  that  governs  Prince 
Oeorges  since  he  was  a  boy,  and  is  con- 
vinced that  the  school  system  is  somehow 
wasting  a  lot  of  money. 

Waste  is  not  something  the  Dawsons  tol- 
erate In  their  own  lives. 

"Some  people  have  different  values,"  said 
Jean  Dawson,  38,  his  warmly  humorous, 
rusty-halied  wife  of  13  years.  "My  husband 
and  I  were  raised  with  very  mediocre-in- 
come families.  We  weren't  raised  with  expen- 
sive things  and  we  dont  need  them." 

A  bucket  of  chicken  purchased  at  a  local 
carry-out  Is  one  of  their  luxuirles.  (The 
bucket  was  sitting  on  the  dining-room 
table.)  So  was  the  $38  Dawson  put  out  last 
sununer  so  bis  family  could  use  a  local  swim- 
Ing  pool. 

They  don't  smoke  or  drink,  and  that  helps. 

"Tou  don't  have  It,  you  don't  spend  It." 
said  Dawson,  a  computer  repairman  whose 
many  hours  of  overtime  each  wsek  make  the 
difference  between  having  enough  and  not. 
"You  tighten  up." 

It  has  been  a  life  of  tl^tenlng  up  and  of 
struggle:  bad  grades  for  Dawson  in  high 
school,  two  years  in  electrical  engineering  at 
Montgomery  Junior  CoUege,  the  draft,  Korea, 
part-time  work  in  1960  as  a  Oiant  Pood  stock 
clerk  at  $2.83  an  hour  while  getting  through 
a  computer  school  . .  .  and  now,  living  on  the 
edge  still,  no  way  to  save  any  money. 

"I  really  dont  know  bow  we  do  it."  said 
Mrs.  Dawson.  "I  see  other  people  .  .  neighbors 
give  things  to  the  children,  toys.  Tou  have 
to  step  to  get  over  the  toys  (in  neighbors' 
homes) ." 

The  Dawsons  have  a  budget  book.  Every- 
thing Is  noted  down  in  it  even  a  16-cent  ex- 
penditure for  a  birthday  card.  Every  month. 
Dawson  examines  the  book  and  tells  bis  wife 
what  they  can't  afford  the  next  month. 

They  manage  well.  Their  $24,5()0  home, 
bought  six  years  ago.  Is  neat  and  fully  fur- 
nished. They  bought  It  when  Dawson  was 
making  $8,632  a  year.  Their  old  black-and- 
white  TV  drones  downstairs  during  an  inter- 
view. Coffee  is  served  steaming  in  nice  china. 
A  little  picture  of  Jeans  graces  the  wall. 

"We're  very  religious  by  the  world's  stand- 
ards." said  Dawson,  who  has  taught  Sunday 
school  for  14  years.  His  wife  sings  in  the  choir 
ar  tbelr  Baptist  Atovli. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Last  year,  the  Dawsons  put  out  $636  in 
charitable  contributions,  most  of  It  to  the 
church.  Internal  Bevenxie  didn't  believe  that. 
They  were  audited  and  passed. 

The  Dawsons  laugh  a  lot  as  they  talk.  Mrs. 
Dawson  noted  to  her  husband  that,  "The 
computer  field  was  wide  open  when  you 
started  (school),  and  doeed  the  day  you 
graduated."  She  laughed.  Dawson  chuckled 
and  said,  "I  say  I  got  the  breaks  .  .  .  beln' 
white  as  opposed  to  beln'  black."  But  then 
he  frowned,  the  thought  having  made  him 
serious  again. 

Dawaon  said  he  doesnt  have  a  particular 
philosophy  of  education,  but  he  ha~  some 
definite  ideas,  one  of  which  files  in  the 
face  of  everything  that  the  teachers  In  his 
county  are  fighting  for: 

"I  look  at  it  (the  quaUty  of  teaching) 
from  the  business  standpoint,"  he  said.  "A 
man  should  be  paid  for  his  performance  .  .  . 
I  don't  feel  experience  itself  makes  (a  teach- 
er) better  .  .  .  Either  you've  got  it  or  you 
don't." 

He  said,  "We  have  teachers  who  are  not 
quality  teachers  .  .  .  They  get  tenure  .  .  . 
We're  not  keeping  tabs  on  the  quality  like 
a  business  would — well  how  good  Is  this  In- 
dividual as  a  teacher?" 

He  said  a  teacher's  "value  to  the  children 
Is  hard  to  measure.  I  didnt  realiee  the  value 
(of  my  teachers)  until  I  got  out  of  high 
school." 

Dawson  said  teachers  in  Prince  Georges 
may  be  underpaid  a  little.  He  said  he  Is  will- 
ing to  pay  higher  taxes  to  pay  teachers  more 
but  only  provided  that: 

Teachers  are  strictly  rated  by  ability  and 
paid  on  that  basis  without  any  experience  in- 
creases. (The  main  thing  the  teachers  are 
fighting  for  is  to  retain  the  scheduled  ex- 
perience Increases  in  their  current  pav  sched- 
lUe.) 

Classes  are  made  smaller. 

School  construction  costs  are  cut. 

A  "full,  independent  audit"  of  the  school 
system's  budget  Ls  made. 

Told  that  the  Teacher  Interviewed  as  "typ- 
ical" by  The  Washington  Post  was  paid  $13,- 
300  for  10  months'  work,  Dawson  paiised  a 
long  time,  leaning  back  in  his  chair  and 
linking  his  hands  behind  his  head.  "That's 
a  good  salary,"  he  said. 

Taking  Into  consideration  the  Teacher's  10 
years  of  experience  and  master's  degree.  Daw- 
son said,  be  should  be  paid  a  little  more, 
perhaps,  but  not  the  $18,000  for  12  months' 
work  that  the  teacher  said  he  thought  would 
be  fair. 

"I'd  like  to  be  making  18  K  also,"  said 
Dawson. 

Mrs.  Dawson  said  reflectively.  "But  does 
the  low  salary — ^I  dont  think  It's  low — does 
that  drive  him  out  of  ttie  teaching  profes- 
sion?" Answer:  No.  "So  he's  dedicated 
encmgh  . . .  that's  good  . . ." 

ITie  Dawsons  said  that  they  have  been 
satisfied  with  the  schooling  their  children 
receive.  Ilieir  12-yeer-(4d  son  James  attends 
Oreenbrit  Junior  High  Schocd,  where  the 
teachsr  Interviewed  teaches.  Nancy,  8,  and 
John,  6,  are  In  third  grade  and  kindergarten 
at  Chvenbtft-Nbrth  End  Elonentary.  A  re- 
cent Aiortage  of  bocAs  in  the  Junior  high 
school  has  been  their  only  complaint. 

But  even  that,  thinks  Mrs.  Dawson,  "is 
not  that  much  al  a  hardship  on  the  kids  . .  . 
(and)  our  elementary  is  beautifully 
equipped." 

TtM  couple  said  it  would  be  a  struggle  to 
send  thslr  children  to  college,  but  that  they 
would  htip  as  much  as  they  could — provided 
their  children  tiimed  out  to  be  "cc^ege  ma- 
terial." 

Otherwise,  tbelr  diUdren  will  simply  have 
to  go  to  work. 

For  now,  the  Dawsons  are  willing  to  pay 
the  necessary  costs  of  primary  and  seoond- 
ary  eduoaUon.  Said  Dawson,  "I  •xpnet  things 
to  oost  more  mc»ey.  but  I  want  no  hanky- 
panky,  and  (I  want)  things  done  efficiently." 
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TXACHXS:    PROFESSIONAI.  STATUS,  SAUIBT 

George  Strachan.  33,  is  a  slow  moving, 
sandy-haired  man  who  has  cultivated  a  seri- 
ous demeanor  in  the  decade  that  he  has 
taught  life  and  earth  sciences — geology,  soils, 
plants,  animals — to  Prince  Oeorges  County 
school  children. 

He  said  bis  schedule  Is  rigorous: 

Prom  8  a.m.  to  3:30  p.m.  on  weekdays, 
Strachan  (pronounced  Strawn)  teaches  at 
Greenbelt  Junior  High  School.  After  that, 
he  grades  papers,  dreams  up  experiments, 
sponsors  clubs,  chaperones  trips  and  dances 
and  teaches  adult  school  two  nights  a  week. 

Six  classes  of  about  30  students  each  means 
that  Strachan  must  gear  himself  up  to  con- 
front 180  students  each  day. 

He  is  mild-manner  and  slow  in  his  move- 
ments before  a  class,  patiently  explaining 
things  or  walking  about  quietly  during  ex- 
periments, quizzes  and  study  session.  Oc- 
casionally, he  cracks  a  Joke  and  smiles. 

Strachan  said  he  works  hard  for  his  money 
and  is  tired  when  he  gets  home  at  night. 

And,  he  said,  he  must  scramble  to  get  sum- 
mertime Jobs  to  make  ends  meet.  Last  year, 
that  meant  no  summer  vacation  at  all. 

Strachan  said  he  considers  himself  a  pro- 
fessional man,  like  a  doctor  or  lawyer.  He 
has  a  master's  degree  in  general  science. 

"I'm  a  highly  trained  professional  person, 
I'm  not  a  public  servant,"  he  said  with  an 
edge  of  pride  in  his  voice. 

Strachan  said  the  $13,300  that  Prince 
George's  pays  him  for  10  months'  teaching 
(about  $1,000  over  the  teacher  median  for 
the  county,  according  to  the  County  Edu- 
cators Association)  Is  not  enough — even  when 
he  adds  to  it  $900  annual  for  night  school 
work,  $600  his  wife  earns  substitute-teach- 
ing, and  $1,400  be  earns  during  the  summer 
(total:  $16,100). 

pair  pay,  he  said,  would  be  $18,000  a  year 
from  the  school  for  12  months'  wwk. 

When  he  started  in  the  Prince  George's 
schools  in  1962  his  pay  was  $4500  a  year. 
Since  then,  he  has  earned  his  M.A. — quali- 
fying him  for  more  pay — and  salaries 
throughout  the  system  have  gone  up  under 
pressure  from  the  increasingly  powerful 
County  Educators  Association. 

Strachan  has  been  lucky  in  many  respects. 
Instead  of  having  to  m>end  nights  and  week- 
ends studying  for  his  master's  degree,  as  most 
teachers  do.  he  won  a  National  Science 
Foundation  grant  that  enabled  him  to  spend 
a  year  earning  his  degree  at  the  University 
of  Northern  Iowa.  He  also  met  his  wife.  Vir- 
ginia, that  year;  she  was  a  French  and  Span- 
ish teachw. 

"I  don't  want  more  than  I'm  entitled  to," 
he  said,  but  bis  responslbUitles  and  training 
entitle  him,  he  thinks,  to  parity  with  busi- 
ness and  government,  where  salaries  are  still 
uniformly  higher  across  the  nation  than  in 
teaching. 

Strachan  led  a  reporter  from  Oreenbelt 
Junior  High  on  hU  daily  27-mile  drive  over 
country  roads  to  his  pleasant,  3-bedroom 
$26,000  home  In  a  development  in  Anne 
Arundel  County  several  miles  south  of  Balti- 
more. Payments  on  the  house  come  to  $236 
a  month. 

Strachan  said  he  dislikes  the  daily  drive, 
which  he  makes  In  his  new  sea-blue  CheveUe 
Mallbu  300  (monthly  payments:  $73).  but 
that  he  couldn't  afford  a  house  In  Prince 
Oeorges  nor  could  he  afford  to  pay  rents  that 
kept  going  up  because  of  high  taxes  there. 

The  Strachan  split-foyer  colonial,  where 
they  have  lived  for  a  year,  is  neat  and  clean 
but  sparsely  furnished:  Old  chairs  and  sofa, 
a  $29  coffee  table,  ancient  TV,  $20  sideboard, 
frayed  rug,  dining  table  and  chairs  bought 
on  sale  for  $1(X). 

"In  the  bedroom,  a  ragged  old  bedspread  on 
the  double  bed,  a  dresser  bought  for  $15  at 
a  rummage  sale  in  Iowa,  a  red,  heart-shaped 
candy  boxtop  pasted  to  the  wall  over  the 
bed  .  .  . 

"A  lot  of  people  here  are  government  work- 
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era  and  are  In  a  higher  Income  bracket .Waald 
Mrs.  Strachan,  "I  have  a  lot  of  friends  who 
give  me  things.  These  white  drapes,  I  took 
'em  sight  unseen,  and  I'm  just  tlckl<  1  to 
death."  The  drapes,  now  In  the  Strac:  tans' 
living  room,  would  have  gone  to  Ooo  IwlU 
had  Mrs.  Strachan  not  shown  an  Intere  it  In 
them,  she  said. 

Strachan  said  be  would  like  to  conver ;  his 
cold,  uninsulated  and  unfinished  basei  lent 
recreation  room  Into  a  comfortable  living 
space  and  library  but  cannot  afford  to. 

However.  Strachan  Is  happy  In  hU  woi  k  as 
a  teacher  and  his  wife  has  not  had  to  take 
a  steady  Job  to  make  ends  meet.  They  fig  ured 
out  what  It  would  cost  for  her  to  worl  — in 
transportation,  lost  household  work,  new 
clothes  and  so  on — and  decided  It  w  isn't 
worth  It. 

"I  don't  really  feel  like  I'd  have  to  «  srk," 
said  Mrs.  Strachan.  "If  anything  hapfen«d 
to  George  I'd  be  ready  and  willing  to  rork, 
but  not  Just  for  the  sake  of  keeping  up  with 
the  Joneses." 

Her  husband  also  feels  that.  "If  thei  s  are 
young  children,  there  should  be  son  eone 
here  until  they  leave  (for  school)  and  spme- 
one  here  when  they  return."  The 
children,  Kevin,  10,  and  Oln*.  S,  are 
5th  grade  and  kindergarten  In  Anne  . 
schools. 

Strachan  said  he  loves  teaching:  "It's 
exciting  being  part  of  the  learning  exp 
ence."  He  taught  swim  classes  at  the 
while  growing  up  In  Western  Maryland, 
has   wanted   to  do  nothing  but   teach 
since. 

Pressed  on  whether  he  thinks  more  mot  ey 
win  make  him  a  better  teacher — whether  t  tie 
taxpayers  will  be  getting  something  substa  a- 
tlal  for  their  dollars — Strachan  leaned  bi  Bk 
in  his  chair  and  sighed,  much  as  the  Ti  x- 
payer  leaned  back  In  his  chair  when  Uld 
that  the  Teacher  would  like  to  be  maki  ig 
•18,000. 

"A  brick  mason  can  show  you  what  he  dl  t." 
he  mused.  "A  doctor  can  set  a  bone.  A  teacier 
may  not  know  for  years,  and  may  nejver 
know,  what  effect  he's  bad." 

Nevertheless,  he  said,  teacher  pay 
keep  rising  for  at  least  three  subst 
reasons: 

Teachere  may  get  Jobs  elsewhere  at 
pay  If  Prince  Oeorges  pay  Increase  fa| 
behind  national  norms. 

Moonlighting   to  make  ends   meet 
away  from  a  teacher's  effectiveness 
classroom.  (Strachan  used  to  moonllgh^ 
nights  a  week,  always  felt  Ured,  and  de 
to  stop  It.) 

Not  having  enough  time  or  money  to\de- 
vote  to  further  education  (Strachan  w<kild 
like  to  begin  bis  doctorate  work),  also  inti- 
mately robs  students  of  Intellectual 
sources. 

Strachan  argued  strongly  that  exper 
makes  for  a  better  teacher  and  that 
experience  pay  Increases  now  provided 
Prince  Oeorges  should  be  malntalne 

A  Prince  Georges  teacher  now,  unde 
"Index"  system  that  the  school  board 
Ing  to  do  away  with,  earns  an  addltld 
per  cent  of  starting  salary  (now  t7,600| 
every  year's  work,  with  a  maximum 
steps.  He  also  earns  more  for  added 
tlon. 

Under  the  present  system.  Stract 
look  forward  to  an  assured  $456  Incre 
year,  and  more  if  a  cost-of-Uvlng  pay 
approved  by  the  county. 

"If  you  go  to  a  doctor,  you  wouldnSj 
blm  taking  out  your  appendix  If  btfs  only 
done  a  few  operations,"  said  Stracbln.  "It 
may  appear  at  times  to  the  public  tsat  all 
they  need  Is  someone  to  contain  the  Elds  In 
the  classroom,  but  that's  not  eduoat^n  .  .  . 
We  can  get  dogs  to  keep  people  In  a  r^m." 

Financial  pressures  are  building  on  iDeorge 
Strachan.  largely  because  of  the  expectations 
that  he  has  for  himself  and  his  famf  y. 

His  ssn  Kevin,  for  example,  will  so^  need 
braces  on  his  teeth  and  that  may  co^  thou- 
sai'.ds.  ' 
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strachan  failed  a  recent  test  for  a  promo- 
tion to  a  vice  prlnclpalshlp  because  his 
courses  In  school  administration  were  In- 
sufficient. 

The  promotion  would  have  meant  an  addi- 
tional $1,000  In  pay,  be  said.  Where,  be  won- 
dered, will  he  get  the  needed  time  and  money 
to  t«ke  the  needed  courses? 

And,  as  yet,  no  job  bas  been  lined  up  for 
this  coming  summer,  even  though  he  bas 
been  trying  bard  to  get  one  for  a  long  time. 

"I  may  have  to  do  labor,  or  anything"  be 
said.  He  did  not  smile  at  the  thought,  he 
said,  because  It  was  too  close  to  being  a 
reality.  When  an  extension  was  buUt  on 
Oreenbeit  Jr.  Hlgb  one  recent  summer,  many 
teachers  gladly  tiumed  out  to  do  physical 
labor  at  $3  an  hour. 
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SOUTHERN     RHODESIA    DISCRIMI- 
NATED AGAINST  BY  DENMARK 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN   THE   HOUSE  OP   REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  AprU  20,  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  appears 
that  dificrimination  against  the  South 
Is  not  confined  to  this  country.  Denmark 
discriminates  against  Southern  Rho- 
desia. 

A  recent  news  account  from  Denmark 
revealed  that  a  Danish  Arm  was  fined 
$7,000  for  exporting  to  the  white  Gov- 
ernment of  Southern  Rhodesia  while  a 
report  from  South  Africa  disclosed  that 
the  Danish  Government  would  grant 
$1.3  million  in  aid  to  the  terrorist  lead- 
ers of  Northern  Rhodesia — that  Red  mi- 
nority controlled  country  now  referred 
to  as  Zambia,  which  discriminates 
against  people  of  Indian.  Chinese,  and 
Ehiropean  descent. 

The  related  newsclippings  follow : 
(Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  Apr.  31,   1972) 

COMTANY    FINED    rOK    RHODSaU    SALXS 

Aashus.  Dxnmabk. — An  Aarhus  chemical 
firm  and  two  of  Its  dlrectora  were  fined  the 
equivalent  of  $7,000  today  for  Illegal  exports 
to  Rhodesia  In  violation  of  U.N.  trade  em- 
bargoes. 

It  was  the  fourth  Danish  firm  to  be  fined 
since  the  United  Nations  Impose't  trade 
sanctions  against  the  white-ruled  break- 
away British  colony. 

[From  To  The  Point  (South  African 
FortnlghUy) ,  Mar.  25,  1972) 

DSNISASK   AND  THE    TEmKORISTS 

During  a  visit  to  the  Zamblan  capital,  Lu- 
saka, Dennuirk's  Foreign  Minister  Knud  An- 
derson let  his  tongue  run  away  with  blm — 
politically  as  well  as  financially.  He  left  ter- 
rorist leaders  rejoicing  at  the  announcement 
that  the  Danish  government  would  soon  be 
providing  them  with  no  lees  than  $15.6  mil- 
lion In  aid.  Within  48  hours  of  bis  depar- 
ture, though,  it  appeared  the  figure  should 
have  been  less  than  $2  million — which  In 
terms  of  hard  cash,  would  not  go  far  In  the 
arms  markets  of  Prague  or  Peking.  There 
had  apparently  been  a  mlsunderatandlng 
about  the  designation  "k"  before  the  figure, 
which  at  first  was  taken  to  represent  Zam- 
blan kwachas  <  worth  about  $1.3)  but  turned 
out  to  stand  for  Danish  kroners.  Still,  ter- 
rorists organisations  welcome  every  bit  of 
aid.  But  Anderaon's  careless  generosity  wlU 
not  do  Denmark's  credibility  any  good.  No 
matter  the  explanation  for  the  slip,  there 
win  remain  a  sense  of  let-down  In  the  circles 
where  Denmark  Is  seeking  popularity. 


DOCBIinNATION 

The  32-natlo&  United  Nations  Human 
Rights  Commission  last  week  adopted  a  pro- 
posal to  conduct  a  world-wide  study  of  racial 
discrimination  against  people  of  African 
origin.  Provided  It  Is  done  In  a  scholarly  man- 
ner and  not  aimed  at  any  particular  coun- 
try, the  study,  which  will  take  about  three 
years  to  complete,  will  undoubtedly  serve  a 
useful  purpose,  for  example,  by  fiuablng  out 
countries,  communities,  organisations  and 
groups  whose  righteous  Indignation  at  racial 
discrimination  elsewhere  Is  often  a  cloak  to 
hide  discrimination  in  their  own  backyard. 
Unfortunately  the  motion,  approved  by  19 
votes,  with  nine  countries  abstaining.  In  It- 
self reveals  some  discrimination.  It  refers 
merely  to  discrimination  against  "people  of 
African  origin"  by  which  the  sponsors  meant 
black  people.  The  commission  could  not  have 
bad  In  mind  the  Maghreb  countries ,  Egypt, 
South  Africa  or  East  Africa  where  other  peo- 
ple and  races  have  been  living  for  centuries 
who  can  also  claim  to  be  of  "African  origin" 
as  much  as  anyone  else.  Africa  may  have  been 
known  as  the  Dark  Continent,  but  for  cen- 
tiiries  it  bas  also  been  the  home  of  Berbers, 
Hamltes,  Carthaginians,  Indians,  Cblnese  and 
people  of  Eur(H>ean  descent. 

The  resolution  would  have  been  of  greater 
value  and  picked  up  more  support  had  It  also 
Included  all  other  races.  The  fact  Is  that  In 
Africa  there  Is  al.'io  discrimination  against 
people  of  Indian.  Chinese  and  European  des- 
cent, and  not  necessarily  In  white  cltatSels 
such  as  Rhodesia  or  South  Africa.  In  states 
such  as  Zambia,  Kenya,  and  Tanzania  (one 
of  the  sponsors  of  the  resolution)  there  Is 
marked  discrimination  against  Indians  (To 
The  Point,  January  16)  as  It  is  In  Burma 
where  In  1964,  In  one  of  the  lesser  known 
tragedies  of  modern  times,  500,000  Indians 
were  forced  to  flee  the  country.  Pakistan  Is 
no  happy  place  for  Indians  either.  In  Malay- 
sia there  Is  discrimination  against  the  Cbl- 
nese. Koreans  are  not  hai^y  In  Japan  and 
non-whites  cannot  settle  In  Australia,  wbfle 
In  several  African  states,  Liberia  for  example, 
no  white  man  may  acquire  citizenship.  In 
Morocco  there  Is  discrimination  against  Jews. 
In  the  process  of  African Isa tlon,  East  African 
states,  such  as  Kenya  and  Tanzania,  have 
discriminated  against  white  people,  many  of 
whom  never  shared  the  views  of  London  on 
how  to  conduct  race  relations  In  the  African 
colonies. 

By  all  means  let  us  exantlne  racial  discrim- 
ination against  human  beings,  but  then  all 
human  beings  should  be  Included.  The  black 
people  In  Africa  have  undoubtedly  suffered 
under  racial  discrimination  and  still  do,  but 
so  have  others,  notably  the  Asians,  and  the 
UN  which  Is  said  to  represent  all  mankind, 
should  be  the  last  body  to  create  the  Im- 
pression that  one  race  in  a  particular  area 
of  the  world  should  receive  preferential  treat- 
ment. Finally  such  Investigations  should  not 
be  confined  to  race  alone.  Ulster  and  the 
Sudan  are  extreme  examples  of  what  hap- 
pens when  discrimination  on  grounds  of 
religion  becomes  rife.  Research  on  discrimin- 
ation against  women  Is  also  a  matter  for  the 
UN.  This  subject  has  been  grossly  neglected. 
No  doubt  the  women  of  one  Central  African 
tribe,  who  have  to  return  to  their  work  in 
the  field  24  hours  after  giving  birth.  wbUe 
the  husband  gets  Into  bed  to  receive  con- 
gratulations and  gifts,  would  agree. 


NATIONAL  LIBRARY  WEEK  IN 
ALASKA 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

or   ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  20.  1972 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Alaska,  William  A.  Egan,  has 
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set  aside  the  week  of  April  16,  1972,  as 
"Library  Week  in  Alaska."  The  public 
library,  with  Its  many  programs.  Is  essen- 
tial to  our  educational  system  and  gives 
millions  of  Americans  access  to  the  great 
works  as  well  as  every  maX>r  periodical. 
Today,  in  salute  to  our  libraries,  I  submit 
the  proclamation  of  the  Governor  of 
Alaska  into  the  Rscord: 

PBOOLAHATioir:  National  Lbbabt  Wbk 

National  Library  Week  Is  both  tbe  begin- 
ning and  tba  climax  of  many  year-round 
activities  to  encourage  Americana  to  read 
more  and  to  make  reading  opportunities 
more  easUy  available  to  others. 

IHe  year,  1872,  bas  been  declared  Interna- 
tional Book  Tear  with  tbe  special  themes  of 
"books  for  All"  and  "Books  Bring  People 
Together."  In  addition,  tbe  themes  "Reading 
Makes  tbe  World  Oo  'Round"  and  "You've 
Got  a  Right  To  Read"  have  been  selected  for 
National  Library  Week. 

Recognition  Is  being  paid  to  libraries  and 
to  tbe  librarians  who  staff  them:  public, 
school,  academic.  State,  and  special.  All  are 
working  together  to  make  reading  accessible 
and  enjoyable  for  all  Americana  for  continu- 
ing education  and  personal  fulfillment. 

Therefore.  I,  William  A.  Egan,  Governor  of 
Alaska,  proclaim  April  16-23.  1972,  as  Library 
Week  in  Alaska  and  call  upon  all  Alaskans  to 
join  with  tbelr  fellow  Americans  to  partici- 
pate In  those  programs  which  emphasize  the 
Importance  of  tbe  printed  word  In  this  age 
of  progress.  Alaskans  are  further  encouraged 
to  visit  tbelr  libraries  and  to  become  ac- 
quainted wltb  opportunities  they  offer. 

Dated  this  10th  day  of  AprU,  1972. 

WiLUAlC   A.   EOAM, 

GoDemor. 


Attest: 


Lieutenant  Governor. 


OIL  AND  POLITICAL  POWER 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OP    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  20,  1972 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  31 
months  ago,  an  unknown,  young  army 
officer  lead  a  coup  in  the  small  north 
Africa  country  of  Libya.  Since  then,  Col. 
Muammar  al-Qaddafl  has  become  in- 
creasingly well-known  to  foreign  minis- 
tries aroimd  the  world  for  his  unique 
style  of  international  role-playing  and 
the  use  of  his  oil  wealth  for  political 
advantage.  This  man.  his  policies,  and 
his  country  are  the  subject  of  a  percep- 
tive article  by  Roderick  Nordell  which 
appeared  in  the  April  19  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor.  I  recommend  this  article 
to  my  colleagues: 

Libta's  Qaddafi:  EMsaoiNC  Powkr  Broker 
(By  Roderick  NordeU) 

Tripoli,  Libta. — ^Under  the  dedicated, 
dramatic — scMnetlmes  melodramatic — leader- 
ship of  Col.  Muammar  al-Qaddafl,  tbe  North 
African  desert's  oU-rlch  Libyans  are  rising 
from  the  sands  to  be  called  tbe  power  brokers 
in  this  part  of  the  world. 

What  ia  tbe  most  important  thing  for  an 
International  audience  to  know  about  Libya 
today? 

When  Colonel  Qaddafi  was  asked  this 
question — in  two  written  copies  as  required — 
bis  reply  was  brief: 

"Truth  Is  what  tbey  sbotild  know,  and 
truth  U  what  tbey  stxmld  see." 

Part  of  tbe  truth  lies  in  Colonel  Qaddafi 
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htm—if,  who  Is  fascinating  Arab-watcben 
with  a  smUe  and  a  seal  tbat  seem  banded 
down  from  tbe  late  Oamal  Abdal  Nasser,  plus 
bis  own  combination  of  unswerving  purpose 
and  unpredictable  algs  and  aaga. 

Ilils  Is  tbe  young  chief  ol  state  wbo  re- 
portedly suddenly  had  ebalra  removed  from 
government  offices  to  activate  tbe  bureau- 
crats, who  was  pictured  picking  oUves  to 
encourage  tbe  labcw  force,  wbo  bas  gone  to 
Tlait  disgruDtted  dock  workers  and  aggrieved 
students. 

"When  tbe  women  protest,  tbe  poor  devU 
stands  before  400  screanUng  women."  says 
an  American  ezscuttve  in  resKlenoe  bere.  "He 
does  a  lot  be  doeant  bave  to  do." 

AOTHoarrr  is  trNQUzsnoNXD 

Tbe  reason  Colonel  Qaddafi  wouldn't  bave 
to  do  such  things  Is  that  be  has  tbe  power  to 
do  what  be  pleases.  Sometimes  he  pleases  to 
nationalize  Insurance  companies  or  ban 
magaslnes  with  "ladles"  on  tbe  covers. 

But  tbe  American  executive  says  that,  de- 
spite ups  and  downs,  he  expects  tbe  general 
curve  of  business  progress  to  continue  bere. 
He  doesn't  really  know  what  is  going  to  bap- 
pen  next,  but  be  is  sure  oi  one  thing — "my 
wife  wotild  be  safe  at  midnight  on  any  street 
in  TrlpoU." 

MeanwhUe,  Colonel  Qaddafi  appears  to 
prepare  for  holy  war  against  Israel  or  any 
other  enemy  of  tbe  Arabs,  devoutly  citing 
Islam  on  tbe  rectitude  of  bis  cause.  Some 
observers  are  apprehensive,  some  are  con- 
descending. Wbatever  tbey  think  of  bis 
realism,  no  one  seems  to  challenge  bis  sin- 
cerity or  IncorruptibUlty  in  leading  bis  people 
out  of  colonial  darkness  according  to  bis 
lights. 

"He  won't  talk  to  you  and  then  go  back  to 
his  council  and  say:  "Boy,  I  really  snowed 
'em  today,' "  says  that  American  executive. 

These  are  some  gleanings  In  an  effort  to- 
ward the  "truth"  Colonel  Qaddafi  said  was  so 
Important. 

Wbat  is  truth?  The  question  asked  by  tbe 
Roman  Pontius  Pilate  In  ancient  Palestine 
Is  no  less  difficult  for  a  present-day  outsider 
in  one  of  the  Arab  lands  where  the  Palestine 
Issue  underlies  every  answer. 

Yet  It  was  possible  to  put  together  per- 
sonal impressions,  foreign  residents'  observa- 
tions, official  Information,  and  the  words  of 
Colonel  Qaddafi  himself  during  a  recent  week 
he  extolled  as  a  peak  In  Libya's  post-colonial 
political  development — tbe  first  meeting  of 
tbe  nation's  "popular  alliance,"  tbe  Arab 
Socialist  Union. 

One  conclusion  was  that  the  "truth"  of  a 
mllltanUy  Arab  Libya  must  be  looked  for 
wltb  a  kind  of  double  vision,  somewhat  like 
viewing  the  truth  of  the  radical  black-power 
movement  in  the  United  States. 

According  to  such  vision,  for  example,  the 
talk  of  violent  solutions  represents  tbe  depth 
of  urgent  feelings  but  does  not  necessarily 
represent  an  immediate  Intention  to  resort 
to  violence. 

N\iances  of  such  a  view  are  more  apparent 
to  the  insider  than  the  outsider,  wbo  might 
be  surprised  to  turn  from  what  seems  like  a 
call-to-arms  In  a  Qaddafi  speech  to  an  official 
government  publication  that  says,  "There  is 
no  risk  to  foreign  investments  in  the 
country." 

But  It  appears  that  to  tbe  Libyans,  there 
Is  no  contradiction  bere.  Nor  Is  there  to 
Colonel  Qaddafi  when,  during  an  unusual 
conference  for  the  International  press  on 
AprU  1.  be  maintains  bis  familiar  mUltant 
stance  on  tbe  Palestine  issue,  but  then  re- 
fuses to  be  trapped  by  a  question  imputing 
less  militant  attitudes  to  Syria  and  Egypt — 
Libya's  fellows  in  tbe  Confederation  of  Arab 
Republics  so  close  to  Colons  Qaddafi 's  heart. 


"Tbe  federation  is  one  thing,  tbe  problem 
of  Palestine  Is  another."  he  says,  sitting 
calmly  at  a  Vonnlca  table  in  a  simple  room  at 
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Air.iir.iit  Barracks  while  birds  sing  furiously 
outside  above  the  barbed-wire-topped  walls. 

And  wbat  about  Italy,  one  of  Libya's  many 
former  colonial  rulers?  After  all,  Colonel 
Qndflafl  promptly  deported  almost  20,000 
Italians  after  tbe  bloodless  revolution  by 
which  he  and  bis  Revolutionary  Command 
Council  came  to  power  In  19<S8. 

"We  bave  a  very  good  relationship  wltb 
Italy,"  he  says.  And  one  Is  told  by  an  Ameri- 
can embassy  man  that.  Indeed,  Italians  are 
once  again  coming  to  live  in  Libya,  though 
not  tbe  same  ones  that  were  thrown  out. 

One  problem  for  Libya  Is  to  convey  to  the 
rest  of  tbe  world  wbat  It  has  in  its  own 
enigmatic  mind.  No  matter  bow  safe  Libya  Is 
for  foreign  Investment,  the  new  investor  will 
not  come  unless  be  sees  evidence  to  make 
blm  believe  It  is  safe,  says  an  American 
businessman  in  Tripoli. 

Does  Libya's  nationalization  of  Britain's 
BP  oU  con^Mmy  mean  that  other  companies 
wiU  be  nationalized?  Tbe  BP  case  was  so 
singular,  says  a  local  observer — and  thought 
to  be  in  retaliation  for  Britain's  role  or  non- 
role  In  aUowlng  three  Islands  In  the  Persian 
Oulf  to  faU  into  non-Arab  hands — that  It 
says  nothing  about  any  possible  nationaliza- 
tion of  other  firms. 

Is  It  true  that,  after  two  rounds  of  stiff 
price  Increases,  tbe  oil  companies  have  rolled 
back  production  and  exploration  to  the  point 
that  Libya's  extra  revenue  demands  may 
have  amounted  to  cutting  off  Its  nose  to  spite 
its  face? 

A  complicated  question,  because  Libya's 
oil  contracts  themselves  limit  production  for 
conservation  purposes  and  require  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  continued  exploration.  Also, 
Libyan  oil's  selling  points — high  quality  and 
closeness  to  Europe — ^lose  some  luster  in  tbe 
view  of  those  who  note  that  European  re- 
fineries are  mainly  geared  for  a  lower  grade 
of  crude  and  that  plummeting  ocean-freight 
rates  bave  made  remoter  oU  more  competi- 
tive. 

Another  factor  Is  the  varying  demand  for 
oil  In  Europe  depending,  for  example,  on  the 
severity  of  the  weather.  The  Libyan  prices 
have  reached  a  "marginal"  point  of  com- 
petitiveness, according  to  this  view. 

Yet  now  the  price  demands  are  not  in 
themselves  caxislng  production  significantly 
below  what  is  allowed,  according  to  an  on- 
the-spot  estimate.  But  a  certain  drive  is  seen 
to  be  missing  from  exploration  that  Is  un- 
dertaken by  contract  rather  than  risked 
through  a  spontaneous  profit  motive. 

Wbat  If  Libyan  policies  did  result  in  com- 
panies leaving  the  oil  in  tbe  ground?  Ac- 
cording to  a  foreign  economist  on  the  scene, 
this  might  be  no  worse  and  perhaps  better 
than  putting  tbe  money  from  the  oil  in 
banks,  as  the  Libyans  have  been  doing.  The 
oU  in  tbe  ground  might  appreciate  more  than 
tbe  money  In  the  long  run. 

As  It  Is,  the  Libyans  earned  $2  blUlon  from 
oil  last  year.  Substantial  losses  are  said  to 
have  followed  a  shift  of  some  reserves  from 
sterling  to  dollars — just  before  devaluation. 

LIBYA'S    WEALTH   BRINGS   POWER 

But  Libya  has  enough  to  contribute  to 
various  Arab  causes  elsewhere,  to  be  a  mark 
for  groups  seeking  funds,  and  to  be  Invoked 
as  an  Influence  In  recent  events,  such  as  the 
Malta  agreement  and  the  expulsion  of  Is- 
raelis from  Uganda.  It  was  In  the  latter  situ- 
ation that  tbe  Times  of  London  referred  to 
tbe  Libyans  as  "power  brokers." 

As  for  MalU,  Colonel  Qaddafi  bad  been 
credited  for  a  part  in  a  reported  British 
agreement  not  to  use  its  Malta  base  to  at- 
tack Arabs.  And  It  was  perhaps  typical  of 
blm  to  reply  as  he  did  to  a  press-conference 
query  on  whetber  tbe  agreement  Implied 
there  was  any  llkelibood  that  Britain  would 
bave  used  tbe  base  for  such  a  purpose. 

He  said  be  thought  tbe  clause  was  super- 
fluous, because  tbe  Arabs  bad  nothing  to 
fear  from  a  base  on  Btelta;  it  U  within  range 
of  tbelr  own  (otces. 
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Thl>  cool  Colonel  Qaddafl — seeming^  nerer 
on  edge  as  be  OMt  tbe  press  In  IlgHt  suit, 
blue  sblrt,  «nd  striped  tie— sbowed  aone  of 
tbe  signs  of  tbe  blgb-strung  personality 
sometimes  attributed  to  blm. 

Wben  he  repeatedly  speaks  of  unHeflned 
"lies"  about  his  country,  be  may  be  rtferrtng 
la  part  to  conunents  about  hlms^f  per- 
sonally, to  rumors  of  breakdowns  and  ludden 
withdrawals,  says  a  Tripoli  resident  bere 
since  before  the  Qaddafl  group  ousted^lderly 
King  Idrls.  ? 

One  needs  one's  double  vision  agalnln  con- 
sidering that  tbe  former  King  has  been  con- 
demned to  death  In  absentia — be  is  in  next- 
door  Egypt.  No  one  seems  to  be  making  any 
effort  to  carry  out  tbe  sentence. 

Under  King  Idrls,  as  an  Independent  mon- 
archy established  two  decades  ago,  Libya  bad 
a  senate  of  appointed  members  for  el^t-year 
terms  and  a  house  of  elected  members  for 
four-year  terms.  Tbe  effect  Is  said  to  baye 
been  representation  mainly  for  the  privileged 
classes. 

SMALL  srap  TO  Am  PEonst  i 

Now  Libya  has  taken  what  BCldcQe  East 
observers  consider  a  small  step  toward  poten- 
tial representation  of  all  tbe  people.  Some 
think  It  wUl  fade  quickly.  Some  arei  more 
bopeful. 

Everything  depends  on  how  Colonel  ( 
and   tbe   Revolutionary    Command 
follow   through   on   the   commitment 
with  such  fanfare  during  the  first 
congress  of  Libya's  Arab  Socialist  Unlc 
In  late  March  and  early  April. 

Not  a  little  of  Libya's  wealth  mus|  have 
gone  to  bringing  "third  world"  guesti  from 
many  countries  to  be  present  as  cected 
Libyans  met  with  their  leaders — not  t<»wleld 
any  lawmaking  power  yet,  but  to  engine  In 
"dialogue." 

For  the  first  couple  of  days  at  least, 
from  statements  by  well-wishing  gues' 
dialogue  was  virtually  a  monologue 
Colonel  Qaddafl 's  ability  to  speak  for 
not  to  mention  his  audience's  ability  t^Ilstan 
for  hours,  called  to  mind  the  theory  tbat  tbe 
art  of  the  nomad — whose  life  prevents  the  ac- 
cumulation of  visual  arts — Is  verbal,  i 

Colonel  Qaddafl  Is  of  Bedouin  sto<^.  and 
he  seems  to  assume  that  his  audience  nflects 
the  opinion  of  scholar  Philip  Hlttl  th%t  "no 
people  In  tbe  world  are  so  moved  by  thcgword, 
spoken  or  written,  as  the  Arabs.  Har(£|y  any 
language  seems  capable  of  exercising  oiger  tbe 
minds  of  Its  users  such  Irresistible  Iniuence 
as  Arabic."  | 

Colonel  Qaddafl  spoke,  while  Frencfi  and 
English  translations  came  througt^  ear- 
phones. In  Tripoli's  Boy  Scout  Hall,  Krhere 
one  occasionally  saw  a  soldier  with  a  mafchlne 
gun  looking  almost  as  young  as  a  Boy  fcout, 
or  a  Muslin  unobtrusively  kneeling  andj)ray- 
Ing  In  the  corridors  as  the  Intermission  j^wd 
drank  coffee  or  soft  drinks  Instead  ^  the 
beer  or  liquor  Colonel    jaddafl  has  binned. 

A  local  foreign  observer  noted  thatf  con- 
siderable controls  had  been  placed  (^  the 
election  process  bringing  members  from  all 
over  Libya  to  this  first  Arab  Socialist  tTnlon 
meeting.  1 

Colone!  Qsddafi  himself  noted  that  li  mi- 
nority of  candidates  had  been  judged  iinac- 
ceptable.  Re  explained  there  Is  need  &r  an 
"opposition"  In  countries  not  yet  Ubirated 
but  there  Is  no  need  for  an  c^poeltlotf  In  a 
country  liberated,  as  be  said  Libya  nowjls  tat 
the  first  time  In  history.  | 

What  Is  needed  Instead  Is  a  means  Ibr  the 
exchange  of  views  between  loyal  cltlseSs  and 
their  leaders.  And  this  was  what  the  union 
was  for,  he  said. 

A  foreign  resident  adds  that  what  also  U 
needed  Is  an  "infrastructure"  to  provide 
channels  for  Identifying  and  meetli^  tbe 
people's  needs  with  more  of  Libya's  economic 
wealth.  The  Arab  Socialist  Union  might  be 
a  step  In  this  direction  and  eventually  to- 
ward some  form  of  parliament. 

Members  of  tbe  union  wen  siiHnjwinu 
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about  Its  pro^Mta.  Two  or  three  men-ln-ttM- 
street  took  a  walt-aiMl-eae  attttode.  Wben 
Colonel  Qaddafl  exhorted  tbe  people  to  be 
"revolotlonary  heroes"  and  work  around  tbe 
clock  If  neoeaary,  one  young  Libyan  said, 
"If  I  do.  It  wont  be  for  Qaddafl.  it  wlU  be  for 
my  mother  and  father  and  brother  and 
sisters." 

Meanwhile,  the  government  Is  allocating 
Increaaed  funds  to  planning  and  developing  a 
balaced  economy  with  particular  attention  to 
Improving  labor  skills.  According  to  an  Amer- 
ican embassy  report:  "It  Is  this  combination 
of  a  program  of  dlveraiflcatlon  of  the  econ- 
omy with  large  and  growing  financial  re- 
source* that  makes  Libya  an  Important  po- 
tential market  for  technologically  advanced 
services  and  equipment." 

Only  now  Is  Libya's  population  reaching 
tbe  2\i  million  that  were  sustained  along  its 
coast  In  Rocnan  times — without  oil.  Though 
much  of  the  land  is  desert.  It  seems  possible 
tbat  Libya  could  bloom  again  for  Its  people 
If  tbe  shadows  of  war  do  not  close  In. 

LXAOXa   TKLLS   OF   KKEtM 

This  was  part  ot  the  background  as  Colonel 
Qaddafl  tlreleaaly  sought  to  tell  his  truths 
during  tbat  recent  week — to  the  members  of 
tbe  Arab  Socialist  Union,  to  the  delegations 
from  afar,  to  the  press: 

"There  Is  a  considerable  number  of  women 
present  here  at  this  general  national  con- 
ference. This  Is  striking  evidence  that  this 
people  has  become  free.  In  the  past  not  even 
men  had  any  word  In  the  destiny  of  their 
country. 

"We  stiu  n«ed  2,000  mobUe  schools,  to  be 
moved  from  one  valley  to  another  and  from 
one  place  to  another.  .  .  .  We  are  In  bad 
need  for  cultured  citizens  in  all  aspects.  .  .  . 
But  we  need  clean  cultured  citizens  loyal  to 
the  Arab  country  and  faithful  to  the  Arab 
unity  and  believing  m  Ood.  ...  I  can't  put 
faith  In  an  atheist.  .  .  . 

"If  we  sever  ourselves  from  our  worthy  and 
glorious  history  (Arab,  Islamic,  and  pre- 
Islamlc]  and  let  the  U.S.Sli.  lead  us  or 
America  become  a  replacement  to  oxir  herit- 
age, then  we  shall  become  valueless.  If  you 
rob  me  of  these  treasures  ...  I  shall  not 
want  any  other  life  even  If  I  am  placed  In 
towers  constructed  of  gold  .  .  .  because  tbe 
value  of  a  human  being  Is  H>lrltual  and 
moral — these  are  the  most  precious  of  God's 
gifts  on  earth.  .  .  . 

"Every  one  of  you  may  feel  tbat  the  Arab 
nation  today  Is  weak;  the  Arabs  have  been 
defeated  by  Israel  and  their  land  occupied. 
The  world  reached  the  moon,  Venus,  and 
Mars,  and  the  Arabs  couldn't  do  anything. 
This  Is  a  true  statement  existing  now.  But. 
let  us  not  forget  that  the  Arab  nation,  at  one 
time,  led  the  whole  world.  .  .  . 

"We  are  not  In  need  of  fascism  In  our 
country,  or  of  any  other  system  from  the  East 
or  West.  However,  we  can  give  to  the  world 
and  give  In  abundance.  .  .  . 

"We  are  slaves  only  to  tbe  bad.  .  .  .  How 
to  create  a  free  man — ^that  Is  tbe  difficult 
part.  .  .  .  The  struggle  with  oneself  Is  the 
greatest  strug^e." 
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ARTHUR  GOLDBERG  ON  THE  NIXON 
BUSING  MORATORIUM 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  CAUPoaMu 
IN  THE  HOX7SK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Aprti  20.  1972 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaks*,  former  Justice  Arthur  Gold- 
berg has  written  an  eloquent  plea  for 
oppoeitlon  by  the  legal  community  to 
President     Nixon's    proposed    Student 


Transportation  Moratorium  Act  of  1972. 
In  his  article,  which  appears  in  this 
morning's  New  York  Times,  Justice  Gold- 
berg sets  f(uth  his  opinion  that  the  Pres- 
ident's antlbusing  proposal  is  uneonsti- 
tutiocal  because  It  violates  the  separa- 
tion of  powers  mandated  by  the  Consti- 
tution. He  then  goes  beyond  legal  analy- 
sis to  argue  the  need  for  the  bar  to  stand 
up  and  be  counted  against  this  cynical 
exploitation  of  population  passion  which 
threatois  the  Integrity  of  the  Federal 
courts. 

All  of  us  who  are  lawyers  should  con- 
sider carefully  Mr.  Justice  Goldberg's 
contention  that  it  Is  our  professional  duty 
to  oppose  Mr.  Nixon's  antlbusing  bill.  All 
of  us  as  lawmakers  must  consider  care- 
fully the  moral  and  constitutional  im- 
perative for  opposition  to  this  ill-con- 
ceived, repugnant  legislative  proposal. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  Mr.  Gold- 
berg's article: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  20,  1972] 
To  TH>  Bab:  Spkak  Out 
(By  Arthur  J.  Ckddberg) 

WASHDiarTON. — ^Tbere  Is  today  before  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  a  proposal 
by  the  President  for  a  legislative  moratorium 
on  court  decisions  relating  to  busing  of  pub- 
lic school  students.  This  proposal  is  embod- 
ied In  the  proposed  Student  Transportation 
Moratorium  Act  of  1972  and  the  Equal  Edu- 
cational Opportunities  Act  of  1972. 

It  Is  my  considered  opinion  tbat  the  Presi- 
dent's antlbusing  proposals  are  plainly  un- 
constitutional because  they  violate  the  sepa- 
ration Of  powers  mandated  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Tbe  Founders  established  the  Federal  ju- 
diciary as  an  Independent  and  coequal 
branch  of  our  Government.  To  safeguard 
their  Independence,  Federal  Judges  are  given 
life  tenure  and  unreducible  pay.  More  im- 
portant, the  Founders  entrusted  tbe  courts 
with  the  great  and,  at  that  time,  unprece- 
dented power  of  Judicial  review  of  legisla- 
tive and  executive  actions.  Theee  are  to  be 
tested  by  the  litmus  of  the  supreme  law — 
tbe  Federal  Constitution. 

Our  courts  exercise  the  power  of  judicial 
review  not  merely  as  a  matter  of  tradition 
but  because  It  was  Intended  that  they  should 
have  that  power;  they  axe  not  \isurpers  but 
an  Integral  part  at  tbe  grand  design  to  en- 
sure the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution  as 
Supreme  Law  to  whloh  all  branobes  of  Qov- 
ernment — Including  executive  and  the  legis- 
lative— are  subject. 

In  light  of  the  undevlatlng  and  unanimous 
line  of  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  hold- 
ing that  state-imposed  segregation  In  public 
schools  Is  unconstitutional  and  that  busing 
Is  a  permissible  tool  of  school  deaegregatlon, 
what  needs  to  be  said  of  President  Nixon's 
proposal  which  would  Interfere  with  the 
courts'  handling  of  school  desegregation 
cases? 

The  Federal  courts  have  done  their  duty 
In  the  school  desegregation  cases.  What  Is  tbe 
nation's  duty?  And  what  Is  the  duty  par- 
ticularly of  the  organized  bar  with  respect 
to  tbe  President's  proposal  for  a  legislative 
moratorium  on  busing? 

To  me,  tbe  answer  Is  plain. 

Defend  tbe  courts. 

Defend  their  Independence  from  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  Interference. 

Defend  tbe  Integrity  of  the  Judicial  proc- 
ess and  our  constitutional  commitment  to 
the  rule  of  law  and  not  of  men. 

Defend  the  many  eourageous  Federal 
judges,  many  from  tbe  South  and,  spedfloal- 
ly,  from  the  Fifth  Circuit  and  Its  districts, 
who  have  properly  Invoked  Judicial  author- 
ity to  ban  racial  discrimination  In  the  face 
of  leglalatlve  default  and  exsoutlve  deflanoe 
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and.  oa  oeeaslon.  wldeepread  pubUo  misun- 
derstanding and  disapproval. 

Lawyers  are  not  defenders  of  the  law  if 
they  leave  the  courts,  and  parttmflarty  our 
hlghect  Court,  defenMleas  agalnat  attempts 
to  prevent  them  from  performing  their  snrom 
oonstltuttoaal  duties.  Courts  cannot  with 
propriety  defend  themselves;  it  Is  tbe  speelllc 
obligation  of  tbe  bar  to  ootzte  fMward  and 
provide  a  defense. 

Whatever  one's  personal  views  ate  about 
the  dealrablllty  of  "forced"  biislng,  and  no 
one  particularly  likes  the  Idea.  I  believe  that 
no  lawyer  can  differ  with  the  concept  that 
court  decisions  must  be  obeyed  and  en- 
forced and  not  tampered  with. 

Enactment  of  the  Prealdeot's  proposed 
Student  Tranoportation  Moratorium  Act 
would  be  an  unconstitutional  Inteiferenoe 
with  Judicial  power.  The  busing  provisions 
In  the  Equal  Bduoatlonal  Of^xsrtunltles  Act 
suffer  the  same  constitutional  Infirmity. 

Whether  one  agrees  with  me  or  not  on  the 
constitutional  aspects  of  the  matter,  the  per- 
vasive note  In  the  Admlnlstratloa'a  proposals 
Is  interference  with  the  courts  In  the  per- 
formance at  their  constitutional  duties,  and 
on  this  issue  It  Is  the  plain  duty  o<  tbe  bar 
to  speak  out  In  opposition. 

The  courts  have  done  their  duty  In  seek- 
ing to  eliminate  racial  discrimination  In 
public  schools  root  and  branch.  Let  the  na- 
tion and  the  bar  now  do  theirs. 


A  TRIP  TO  MARS 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OF    NEW   TORK 

IN   THE   HOUSE  OF   REPRESENTATIVXS 

Thursday.  April  20.  1972 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
cently came  across  a  humorous  sidelight 
to  America's  man-on-the-moon  program. 
With  American  astronauts  landing  on  the 
moon  this  week  I  wanted  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  an  interesting 
article  which  appeared  in  Trsuisworld 
International  Airlines  magazine.  Inside 
story,  entitled  "The  Far-Out  Charter."  It 
seems  that  Transworld  International  Air- 
lines began  offering  advanced  tickets 
sales  for  the  first  chartered  flight  to  the 
moon. 

With  over  10,000  applications  coming 
in.  31  New  York  seventh-graders  decided 
to  get  dibs  on  the  first  flight  to  Mars. 
Miss  Melerski's  homeroom  class  at 
Southside  Junior  High  in  New  York 
should  be  congratulated  for  their  deter- 
mination and  resolve  to  make  the  trip.  I 
am  inserting  four  letters  from  these 
seventh  graders,  and  would  like  to  offer 
TWA  my  wholehearted  support  in  pro- 
viding such  pioneering  flight  plans  for 
our  citizens: 

Deak  Teanswoxlo  Inteknationai.  Aiblines  : 
We  would  like  to  find  out  how  things  are  up 
there  and  besides  I  want  to  taste  their  water 
and  breathe  their  air  if  they  have  any. 

Scientists  might  even  be  able  to  Improve 
our  water.  Now  you  can  see  were  only  trying 
to  save  the  world  from  dying  of  pollution. 
Yours  truly. 
The  people  that  want  to  visit  tbe  red 
planet — Carol  DeJac. 

Dxax  Six:  How  much  would  it  cost  for  our 
class  to  go  first  class  on  the  wings.  I  want  to 
go  because  I  just  like  Mars  people  and  my 
long  lost  uncle  went  to  Mars  16  year  ago. 
I'm  really  a  Mars  person,  but  Mars  sent  me 


down  here  on  aeoret  bxialnsM.  X  already  know 
enough  about  earth,  and  have  hoped  to  get 
back  to  th«  old  country.  We  have  83  kids  In 
our  olaaa,  including  our  teacher  wlio  also 
came  from  Man. 
Tours  TniXj, 

Danul  Highway. 

To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

My  class  and  I  would  like  to  take  your  first, 
flnt  cUas  trip  to  Man.  Seeing  that  the  moon 
trip  Is  overcrowded.  I  settled  for  Man.  We 
would  like  to  order  36  seats.  Space  no  ex- 
pense, because  my  Science  Teacher,  Miss  Mel- 
lenkl  Is  paying  for  the  whole  thing! 

My  three  main  reasons  for  going  are  (1) 
The  people  up  on  Man  may  contribute  to  our 
toys  for  tots  program.  (2)  I  think  I  deserve 
a  vacation.  (3)  I  would  like  to  q>end  a  winter 
without  the  regular  Chrtotmas  season. 

Thank  you  tor  your  time. 
Toun  truly. 

Ltjcketia  Astmt. 

DBAS  Sn:  I  wish  to  have  some  Information 
on  the  first  fUght  going  to  Man.  Onr  class 
of  31  pe<^le  would  like  first  class  seats.  How 
much  would  they  be? 

We  are  looking  some  kind  of  life  form.  We 
will  also  collect  rocks.  How  much  tax  is  th«e 
on  Man  rocks? 

Thank  you. 

TXEESA  Herbxst 
and  the  rest  of  our  class. 

P.S. — We're  not  queer.  Just  interested. 
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HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or   KXW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  20,  1972 

Mr.  KTJTMTP  Mr.  Speaker,  almost  140 
years  ago  the  French  philosopher  Alex 
de  Tocquevllle  wrote  about  us — the 
American  people.  He  called  us  "the  most 
peculiar  people  in  the  world." 

He  wrote: 

You  won't  believe  it  wben  I  tell  you  how 
they  behave.  In  a  local  community  in  their 
country,  a  citizen  may  conceive  of  some  need 
wbic^  is  not  being  met.  What  does  be  do?  He 
goes  across  the  street  and  discusses  it  with 
his  neighbor.  Then  what  happens?  A  ccMxmiit- 
tee  begins  to  function  in  behalf  of  tbat  need, 
and  you  won't  believe  it,  but  it  Is  true — all 
at  this  Is  done  without  reference  to  any 
bureaucrat.  All  this  is  done  by  the  private 
cttlaen.  on  his  own  Initiative. 

There  are  those  who  say  this  might 
have  worked,  back  in  1830— but  that  it 
will  not  work  today — that  things  are  too 
big.  too  complex — and  besides,  nobody 
cares  anymore. 

I  disagree.  People  do  care.  Earth  Day 
1970  brought  a  new  awareness  of  the  en- 
vironment to  the  people  of  our  Nation, 
but  it  also  marked  a  reawakening  of  the 
American  spirit  of  self-help  that  would 
make  our  pioneering  ancestors  proud. 
These  2  short  years  have  seen  the  un- 
paralleled growth  of  citizens'  efforts  to 
preserve  and  restore  our  environment. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  the  people  of 
my  district  and  New  York  State  have 
^own  outstanding  leadership  in  their 
commitment  to  a  better  environment.  As 
Governor  Rockefeller  states  in  his  1972 
Earth  Week  proclamation: 

llie  profit  have  made  clear  their  support 
of  the  efforts  to  Improve  the  environment. 
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to  undo  tbe  oetttoriei  of  unthinking  explol- 
tatlan  at  our  natural  wealth. 

To  call  attention  to  their  efforts  and 
to  encoorage  the  fullest  pvticipatton  in 
future  efforts.  Governor  RockeMler  has 
prochdmed  the  weA  of  April  17-23. 1972. 
as  Barth  Week,  to  celebrate  our  mutual 
aeoomi^Ushments  to  date  and  to  focus 
our  attention  on  all  that  remains  to  be 
done  for  our  environment. 

I  fuUy  suiHK>rt  the  Governor's  procla- 
mation and  I  would  like  to  take  this  oft- 
pcHtunlty  to  pay  tribute  to  the  many  in- 
dividuals and  organizations  who  have 
worked  so  hard  over  these  past  years  to 
improve  the  quality  of  our  envlronmwit 
and  to  preserve  our  priceless  natural  re- 
sources for  future  generations. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  for 
the  RxcoRS,  Governor  Rockefeller's  1972 
Earth  Week  proclamation : 

PaOCLAMATIOK 

Two  yean  have  elapsed  since  the  fint 
Earth  Day  on  AprU  22,  1970 — two  yeare 
during  which  the  people  of  New  York  State 
have  shown  increasingly  greater  understaud- 
Ing  of  our  essential  dependency  on  the  tn- 
viroiunent  for  the  true  joys  of  'Ivlng  and. 
Indeed,  for  survival. 

During  this  time,  it  has  been  widely  rec- 
ognized tbat  the  wise  use  of  all  resources  "s 
essential  to  minimize  the  adverse  Impact 
brought  about  by  the  sUte's  growing  popu- 
lation and  expanding  economy. 

To  help  accomplish  this,  the  Department 
of  Environmental  Conservation,  New  York 
Stfcte's  pace-setting  agency  for  meeting  en- 
vironmental concerns,  is  now  engaged  In 
preparing  an  environmental  plan  for  New 
York.  This  legislatively  mandated  plan  will 
help  VIS  provide  for  the  management  and 
protection  of  the  quality  of  the  envlrorjnent 
and  the  natural  resources  of  the  state. 

Continued  public  commitment  Is  indis- 
pensable to  the  environment,  for  no  pro- 
gram of  goverrunent,  no  matter  how  far- 
sighted,  can  succeed  without  the  wilMnK 
support  of  the  people.  And  the  people  have 
made  clear  their  support  of  tbe  efforts  *c 
improve  tbe  enviroixment,  to  undo  ihe 
centuries  of  unthinking  exploitation  of  our 
natural  wealth. 

To  call  attention  to  theU  efforts  and  to 
encourage  the  fullest  possible  participation 
in  future  efforts,  we  set  aside  one  week  s 
year  to  celebrate  our  mutual  accomplish- 
ments to  date  and  to  focus  our  attention 
on  all  that  remains  to  be  done  for 
our   environment. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller, 
Qovernor  of  the  State  of  New  Yor"t  do  >iere- 
by  proclaim  the  week  of  AprU  17-23.  1972, 
as   Earth   Week    in   New   York    State. 

aiven  under  my  hand  and  the  Privy  Seal 
of  the  SUte  at  the  Capitol  In  the  City  of 
Albany  thUi  fourth  day  of  AprU  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  one  tbotisand  nine  hundred  and 
seventy-two. 

By  the  Oovemor: 

(Signed)  Nelsok  A.  RocKnxLEX. 
(Signed)  Robert  R.  Dottclass. 

Secretary  to  the  Governor. 


ASPIN  SCORES  PROJECT  SANGUINE 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

or  vnscoMSDT 

IN  THE   HOUSE   OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  20.  1972 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Bfonday 
the  Navy  issued  what  it  called  a  final 
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enviroDinental  impact  statemoi^  an  re- 
search, test,  development,  and  jpvaliia- 
tion  for  Project  Sanqulne, 

Originally  the  Navy  said  it 
laBue  a  final  Impact  statement, 
after  my  intervention  with  tbe^ 
cil  of  Envinmmental  Quality 
relented  and  decided  to  issue  a 
pact  statement  on  only  the  re 
pects  of  Project  Sanguine. 

Frankly,  Mr.  l^Teaker,  I  am  bot 
prised  and  disappointed  with  the 
latest  environmental  impact  stat 
on  Project  Sanguine.  Out  of  1,000 
of  text  in  the  two- volume  report^ 
nine   pages   are   devoted   to   disci 
about  alternative  locations  and  alterna- 
tive systems  to  Project  Sanguine. 

The  Navy  even  admits  that  It  ha  i  not 
completed  studies  on  the  cost  of  the  pos- 
sible location  of  Project  Sanguin  e  in 
New  York  and  Texas.  But  the  NavjTstill 
insists  that  Wisconsin  is  the  best 
tion  despite  the  fact  its  own  stuc 
not  completed.  Apparently  the  Na^ 
stin  not  seriously  considering  altemt 
locations  of  systons. 

Naturally  I  have  not  yet  had  the 
portunlty  to  thoroughly  study  this  h^ge 
docimient  and  comment  upon  it.  He 
ever  it  should  be  clear  that  unless 
Navy  has  answered  all  its  critics 
eluding  such  Oovemment  agencies  as  (lie 
Corps  of  Engineers,  and  the  For  st 
Service,  I  will  pose  further  funding  i  or 
the  project. 

There  are  more  than  environment  al 
questions  connected  with  Project  Sa  i- 
guine.  A  clear-cut  case  has  never  be  m 
made  by  the  Navy  that  Project  Sa  i- 
guine  is  vital  to  our  national  securt^. 
Instead  it  appears  that  Project 
guine  will  be  a  backup  communication 
system  and  redundant  with  existing 
terns. 

'While  it  is  true  that  Project 
may  allow  the  operation  of  our  nucll 
submarine  at  lower  depths  than  at 
moment,    this    consideration    must 
balanced  by  the  potential  environmei 
effects  and  the  total  cost  of  the  sys 

Unless  the  Navy  can  prove  the 
lute  necessity  of  building  Project 
guine  and  that  the  project  will  eritail 
no  adverse  environmental  effects  upon 
northern  Wisconsin,  I  will  continu  to 
oppose  additional  funding  for  the  ipp'oj- 
ect. 


SCHOOL  PROBLEMS 


be 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOTnSIANA 

IN  THE   HOUSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  AprU  20.  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Include 
the  following  newscllpping  in  the  Rccoao 
at  this  point: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  30. 1973] 

School  Incurnvx  Plan  a  Pailxtuc,  OEO 

FnfiM 

(By  Lawrence  W.  Feinberg) 

In  some  claaarooma.  studenta  who  did  good 
work  were  given  cereal  and  candy. 

In  others  the  reward  was  a  dollar  for  each 
reading  unit  completed. 

After  a  year  of  providing  such  Incentives, 
plus  bonuses  for  teachers,  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  has  reported  that  they 
failed  to  produce  significant  gains  In  read- 
ing and  mAthematics  achievement. 

About  1,300  low-income  students — Includ- 
ing whites,  blacks,  and  Mexican-Americans — 
and  78  teachers  participated  In  OEO's  Incen- 
tives experiment  In  Mesa,  Arls.,  and  Stock- 
ton, Calif. 

The  students'  scores  on  standardized  tests, 
the  agency  said,  were  about  the  same  as 
those  of  other  low-income  youngsters  in 
regular  classes.  Progress  made  by  both  groups. 
It  said,  was  "disappointing." 

OEO  said  its  experiment  was  the  largest 
ever  done  to  test  whether  material  incen- 
tives would  raise  the  achievement  of  poor 
children,  compared  with  those  In  regular 
classes. 

The  underlying  theray,  based  largely  on 
experiments  with  rats  and  other  animals, 
was  that  learning  could  be  improved  by 
giving  concrete  rewards  for  desired  behavoir. 

Cash  and  prlaee,  the  reserachers  suggested, 
might  be  more  effective  stimuli  than  good 
grades,  which  often  are  not  valued  by  lower- 
class  youngsters. 

Last  year  OEO  said  the  project  would  cost 
as  much  as  $100,000.  But  recently.  Charles 
Stalford.  the  project  manager,  said  the  actual 
cost  has  not  yet  been  determined  because 
the  agency  and  the  school  districts  have  not 
agreed  on  what  the  final  payments  to 
teachers  should  be. 

Neither  OEO  nor  the  two  cities  are  con- 
tlnxilng  the  programs  this  year,  although 
spokesmen  for  both  districts  said  some 
teachers  are  still  using  incentives — mostly 
time  off  from  claaswork.  not  gifts. 

In  late  January.  OEO  reported  that  an- 
other experiment  It  ran  last  year,  having 
business  firms  operate  public  school  pro- 
grams, also  failed  to  produce  overall  achieve- 
ment gains. 


Payments  In  these  "performanos  con- 
tracts,'* like  the  teacher  bonuses  in  Mesa  and 
Stockton,  were  baaed  on  student  achieve- 
ment as  measured  by  standardized  tests. 

The  report  made  public  recently  on  the 
two  teacher  and  student  incentive  programs 
was  prepar*d  for  OBO  by  the  BatAlle  Insti- 
tute, a  non-profit  research  organlzaUon  In 
Ooiuznbus,  Ohio. 

It  omnpAred  students  who  received  Inoen- 
tlves  with  an  equal  number  who  did  not  re- 
ceive them  in  comparable  schools  in  both 
Mesa  and  Stockton.  Ths  children  were  In 
grades  1  to  3  and  7  to  9. 

In  19  of  the  comparisons  there  was  no 
significant  difference  betwen  the  incentive 
and  the  regular  class  groups.  In  three  cases, 
all  in  elementary  grades,  the  groups  getting 
incentives  did  slightly  better;  In  two  cases, 
both  in  Junior  highs,  students  In  regular 
classes  gained  slightly  more. 

In  a  statement  summarising  the  reetilts, 
OEO  declared  that  "the  addition  of  incen- 
tives to  the  regular  classroom  routine  can- 
not be  said  to  have  had  any  effect  on  chil- 
dren's achievement.  .  .  ." 

The  OEO  experiment  is  part  of  a  fairly 
widespread  movement,  generally  called  "ac- 
countability," that  emphasizes  making 
schools  and  teachers  responsible  for  how 
much  their  students  learn. 

In  Washington  this  was  reflected  last  year 
In  a  plan  by  psychologist  Kenneth  H.  Clark 
adopted  by  the  D.C.  school  board.  It  called, 
among  other  things,  for  promoting  teachers 
to  higher-paying  ranks,  partly  according  to 
their  students'  performance.  This  was  bitter- 
ly opposed  by  the  teachers  union,  and  was 
not  carried  out. 

In  both  Mesa  and  Stockton  the  teachers' 
associations  cooperated  with  the  bonus  plans. 
They  also  made  the  decisions  to  share  part 
of  the  money  with  students. 

For  teachers  the  bonuses  were  computed 
according  to  formulas,  which  differed  in  the 
two  cities.  In  Stockton  a  teacher  could  earn 
an  extra  $5  for  each  student  who  made  a  gain 
of  at  least  eight  months  on  a  standard  test 
in  either  E^Ush  or  math.  Each  additional 
month's  gain  was  worth  t2.20  for  the  teacher, 
with  a  maximum  of  924.94  per  student  per 
subject. 

Thus,  an  elementary  teacher  with  30  stu- 
dents could  earn  a  maximum  bonus  of  about 
$1,500  OEO  officials  said  none  of  them  came 
close. 

In  both  cities,  the  Incentives  for  students 
Included  not  only  prizes  and  cash,  but  also 
trips,  free  meals,  and  more  time  for  recess. 

Although  overall  test  score  gains  did  not 
occur,  a  poll  of  teachers,  also  reported  by 
OEO,  indicated  that  most  felt  that  students 
who  were  offered  incentives  caused  fewer  dis- 
cipline problems  and  developed  a  "better  at- 
titude" toward  school. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— ilfo/irfai/,  April  24,  1972 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  O.  L|itch, 
DJD.,  offereid  the  following  prayer: 

This  is  My  commandment,  that\you 
love  one  another,  as  I  have  loved  yo  \i. — 
John  15:  12. 

O  Ood,  our  Father,  who  art  the  soi  tree 
of  light,  the  sustainer  of  life,  and  the  i  up- 
port  of  every  noble  endeavor,  we  boi  ?  in 
Thy  presence  praying  that  Thy  si»irit 
may  be  born  anew  in  all  our  hei  rts. 
Grant  that  in  the  midst  of  difficult  ( ays 
and  demanding  duties  we  may  be  lus- 
tained  by  Thy  goodness  and  strenfth- 
ened  by  Thy  grace. 

Lead  us  in  all  good  works  that  ther^be 
no  want  anywhere  and  favor  us  with '  liy 


presence  that  good  will  may  live  in  the 
hearts  of  sdl  our  people  and  peace  come 
into  the  life  of  our  world. 

And  grant,  our  Father,  a  safe  return 
for  our  astronauts,  from  a  successful 
mission  on  the  moon. 

In  the  spirit  of  the  Master  of  men  we 
pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objecticm,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  wa5  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  the  following  dates  the 
President  approved  and  signed  a  bill  and 
Joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

On  AprU  17.1972: 
H.R.  12749.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  saline  water  conversion  program 
for  fiscal  year  1973. 

On  AprU  30.  1972: 
H.J.  Res.  1095.  Joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing and  requesting  the  President  to  proclaim 
AprU  1972  as  "National  Check  Tour  Vehicle 
Emissions  Month." 


April  2Uy  1972 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Soiate  had  passed  with  amend- 
ments In  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  Is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of 
the  following  title: 

HH.  139S1.  An  act  to  provide  for  improv- 
ing the  economy  and  living  conditions  in 
rural  America. 

"Hie  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (HJl.  12931)  enUtled  "An  act  to 
provide  for  improving  the  economy  and 
living  conditions  in  rural  America,"  re- 
quests a  conference  with  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Talmasgx, 
Mr.  Allsm,  Mr.  Hukphrkt,  Mr.  Chilis, 
Mr.  MiLLXR.  Mr.  AiKnr,  and  Mr.  Cuktis 
to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

SECRETARIES  WEEK 

(Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
every  year  since  1952,  the  last  full  week 
of  April  has  been  set  aside  for  the  ob- 
servance of  Secretaries  Week.  Wednes- 
day of  that  week  is  highlighted  as  Sec- 
retaries Day. 

The  Naticmal  Secretaries  Association, 
International,  in  cooperation  with  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  origi- 
nated Secretaries  Week  to  bring  recogni- 
tion to  all  secretaries  for  the  vital  role 
they  play  In  business,  industry,  educa- 
tion, government,  and  the  professions.  It 
also  serves  to  remind  secretaries  of  their 
responsibilities  to  their  employers  and 
to  their  profession. 

In  1972.  for  the  21st  consecutive  year. 
Secretaries  Week  will  be  observed  the  last 
full  week  in  April,  April  23-29,  with  Sec- 
retaries Day  on  Wednesday,  April  26. 

The  activities  of  Secretaries  Week  In 
the  Nation's  Capital  started  with  attend- 
ing chiu-ch  services  at  St.  John's  Episco- 
pal Church,  Lafayette  Square,  on  Sim- 
day,  April  23.  which  was  followed  by  a 
brunch  at  the  Sheraton-Carlton  Hotd. 
The  21st  annual  Secretaries  Day  din- 
ner will  be  held  at  the  Touchdown  Club 
of  Washington  on  Wednesday,  April  26. 
The  climax  of  the  activities  will  be  on 
Saturday,  April  29,  at  the  Kenwood 
Country  Club  with  a  luncheon  and  pres- 
entation of  "Fashions  for  the  Secretary" 
by  Rose  Williams. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  our  secretaries  at  this  time. 


constitutlomal  rights  to  set  a  termination 
date  for  UJS.  InTolvement  In  Vietnam,  Is 
not  surprising. 

Over  the  years,  the  North  Vietnamese 
have  demonstrated  considerable  skill  and 
resourcefulness  in  usiiig  the  mass  media 
of  the  non-Communist  world  to  promote 
their  objectives. 

Nevertheless,  this  latest  gambit  seems 
quite  inconsistent  with  the  actions  of 
North  Vietnam— both  at  the  negotiating 
table  and  in  the  war-torn  terrain  of 
South  Vietnam. 

For  nearly  4  years.  North  Vietnam  has 
had  an  opportimity  to  negotiate  condi- 
tions which  would  have  made  possiUe 
prompt  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  from 
South  Vietnam. 

The  record  seems  quite  clear  on  this 
point:  They  have  used  the  negotiating 
table  as  a  propaganda  platform  in  sup- 
port of  their  drive  to  take  over  South 
Vietnam — not  to  negotiate  an  end  to  the 
war. 

The  recent  invasion  of  South  Vietnam 
by  North  Vietnamese  forces  also  does  not 
evidence  any  great  desire  to  enc  the  con- 
flict— except  through  conquest  of  South 
Vietnam. 

I  support  the  ending  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. I  am  in  favor  of  a  prompt  with- 
drawal of  all  n.S.  forces  from  that  coun- 
try. But  these  objectives  will  not  be 
achieved  by  words  alone.  They  must  be 
backed  by  action  in  support  <rf  peace. 

I  hope  that  all  of  us  will  consider  the 
actions  of  North  Vietnam,  as  well  as  their 
words  and  written  appeals,  in  Judging 
whether  they  really  seek  peace. 


NEGOTIATIONS  WITH 
NORTH  VIETNAM 

(Mr.  ZABLOCKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marics  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  an- 
nouncement that  Madam  Binh  is  writ- 
ing an  open  letter  to  UJS.  Congressmen 
and  Senators,  urging  that  they  use  their 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIAIIONS  TO  FILE  PRIVI- 
LEGED REPORT  ON  SECOND  SUP- 
PLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS, 
FISCAL  YEAR  1972 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous oonsoit  that  the  Ccmimlttee  on  Ap- 
propriations may  have  imtil  midnight  to- 
night to  file  a  privUeged  report  on  the 
second  supplnnental  appropriation  bUl 
for  fiscal  year  1972. 

Mr.  BOW  reserved  all  points  ci  order 
on  the  bill.    

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  al- 
ways opposed  our  being  in  Vietnam.  It 
has  never  made  c<Nnmonsense.  North 
Vietnam  borders  China,  and  our  supply 
line  to  South  Vietnam  is  11,000  miles 
long.  Our  entrance  into  this  war  was  the 
most  disastrous  blimder  in  military  tiis- 
tory. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  ap- 
proximately 80,000  American  men  now 
in  Vietnam.  They  are  mostly  supply 
troops;  542,000  American  soldiers  were  in 
Vietnam  in  1968.  That  number  has  been 
withdrawn  to  the  present  complement 
of  approximately  80,000  men. 

Taking  advtmtage  of  the  withdrawal 
of  some  460,000  American  fighting  men. 
North  Vietnam  has  attacked,  using  every 
combat  division  and  reglmoit  available. 
They  are  equipped  with  modem  Russian 
tanks  and  combat  material.  The  on- 
slaught has  been  with  great  impetus. 
The  South  Vietnamese  are  wavering ;  80,- 
000  American  lives  are  in  danger.  In- 
stead of  500  prisoners  of  war,  the  United 
States  could  suffer  the  capture  of  80,- 
000  American  soldiers. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  every  bomb 
should  be  dropped  and  every  sh^l  fired 
which  will  save  an  American  life.  Sat- 
uration bombing  tg.  military  installations 
must  be  necessary.  Haiphong  and  Hanoi 
cannot  be  exempted.  Every  means  to 
save  our  suis  from  capture  or  death  must 
be  employed  now.  Their  backs  are  to  the 
sea.  We  are  faced  with  a  second  Dun- 
kirk, but  without  the  ships  to  remove 
the  men,  or  a  nearby  Island  on  which  to 
land  them. 

We  cannot  retreat,  and  we  will  never 
surrender.  The  threat  to  our  men  is  im- 
mediate. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  PILE  RE- 
PORT ON  JOINT  RESOLUTION  ON 
DOLLAR  DEVALUATION  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  may  have  imtU  midnight 
tonight  to  file  a  report  on  a  House  Joint 
resolution  on  dollar  devaluation  appro- 
priations^^   

•nie  SPEAEXR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EVERY  MEANS  MUST  BE  USED  TO 
SAVE  AMERICANS  IN  VIETNAM 

(Mr.  CARTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


MADAM  BINH    ATTEMPTS    TO   MA- 
NIPULATE THE  U.S.  CONGRESS 

Mr.  GUBSER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  un- 
derstand the  flagrant  attempt  by 
Madam  Binh  of  the  Vietcong  to  manip- 
ulate the  UJ3.  Congress  we  ought  to 
look  back  at  the  changing  tactics  of  the 
Communists. 

Originally  the  policy  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  invaders  was  a  war  of  liber- 
ation, using  local  indigenous  troops.  U.S. 
assistance  to  South  Vietnam  made  that 
a  failure,  so  in  1968  they  committed 
themselves  to  an  all-out  offensive  at  the 
time  of  Tet.  This  turned  out  to  be  a 
miserable  failure,  so  they  had  to  change 
their  tactics  again. 

The  new  tactic  was  a  public  relations 
offensive,  which  reasoned  that  the 
American  public  was  so  tired  of  the  war 
that  public  pressure  In  this  country 
would  force  an  end  to  our  involvement. 
A  steady  stream  of  presidential  candi- 
dates. Senators,  and  House  Members 
went  to  Paris  to  become  grist  for  the 
Communist  propaganda  mill.  What  they 
did  and  said  was  used  for  propaganda 
by  the  Communists. 

Finally,  a  few  weeks  ago  the  peace 
conference    sessions    were    temporarily 
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terminated  and  the  Communists  hi  d  no 
stage  upon  which  to  present  their  dra- 
matic propaganda.  Since  American  pub- 
lic opinion  has  been  more  tolerait  of 
administration  policy  as  our  troopc  were 
withdrawn,  the  Communists  needxl  to 
do  something  to  regain  the  propai  anda 
IniUaUve. 

In  desperation  they  have  now  'gone 
for  broke,"  with  an  all-out  invasion  in 
the  classic  ofiilitary  sense.  The  miitary 
verdict  is  not  in  but  without  doutt  the 
Communists  have  regained  the  psycho- 
logical initiative. 

The  propaganda  mill  is  grinding  once 
again,  and  we  have  the  disgraceful/ situ- 
ation of  Madam  Binh  treating  the  Con- 
gress like  a  monkey  on  the  end  ^f  her 
string.  Yank  all  you  want.  Madam  Binh, 
but  this  Congressman  will  do  wtat  he 
thinks  is  right  and  not  what  yqu  tell 
him  to  do. 


MADAM    BINH'S    EFFORT   TO    FELL 
THE  CONGRESS  WHAT  TO  1  X) 

(Mr.  HAYS  asked  and  was  givei)  per 
mission  to  address  the  House  for 
ute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
marks.) 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
ago  a  Vietnamese  lady  by  the 
Madam  Nhu  was  trying  to  tell  the 
gress  what  to  do.  Now  Madam  B; 

I  resisted  Madam  Nhu,  who  was 
better  looking  than  Madam  Binh,  I 
say,  and  if  she  sends  me  a  letter  1 
going  to  go  in  the  waste  basket. 

I  believe  that  if  she  wants  to  get 
the  right  track  that  they  ought  to 
back  north  of  the  DMZ,  which  was 
understanding  when  Mr.  Johnson  v 
to  the  peace  table,  that  they  would  stay 
up  there  and  we  would  talk  to  them.  Now 
they  are  crying  a  little  bit  because  ^ey 
violated  it  and  they  got  hit  and  th4y  do 
not  like  it.  J 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  thlnK  It  Is 
outrageous  that  this  woman  shou  d  try 
to  tell  the  Congress  of  the  United  ptates 
what  to  do. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  AD] 
TOR   OP   NATIONAL    CRED: 
ION  ADMINISTRATION— M 
FROM   THE    PRESIDENT   OF 
UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  ^ouse 
the  following  message  from  the  Prd  Ident 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanyii  g  pa- 
pers, referred  to  the  Committee  on^ank- 
ing  and  Currency: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  State  t: 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Ti  le  I, 
SecUon  102,  of  the  Federal  Credit  I  nion 
Act,  as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  1752a  e 
enclosed  is  the  Annual  Report  of  th 
mlnlstrator  of  the  National  Credit 
Administration  t<x  the  calendar 
1971. 

RiCHAKo  Nix  >n. 
The  White  House,  April  24.  1971 


)), 
Ad- 
Hfnion 
year 


EXTENDING  THE  AUTHORITY  CON- 
FERRED BY  EXPORT  ADMINIS- 
TRATION ACT  OF  1969 

liCr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Bimklng  and  Currency  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
the  Senate  Joint  resolution  (SJ.  Res. 
218)  to  extend  the  authority  conferred 
by  the  Export  Administration  Act  of 
1969,  and  I  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Sen- 
ate ioAsA  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  AREND6.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Texas  If  he  has 
cleared  this  with  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee,  who  I  know 
li  not  here  at  this  particular  moment. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  U  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  will  say  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman it  was  cleared  both  with  Mr. 
WiDiTALL  and  with  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Foro. 
the  minority  leader. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  objection.  It  is 
Just  an  extension  for  3  months  as  per 
the  Senate  Joint  resolution. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  It  is  Just  a  3-month  ex- 
tension. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texsts? 

Ml-.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  am  not  aware  of 
what  this  extends.  Would  the  gentleman 
briefly  explain  what  it  proposes  to  do? 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes.  if  the  genUeman 
will  yield. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  218  was 
passed  to  extend  authority  CMiferred  in 
the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1969.  It 
is  important  that  it  be  extended  for 
about  at  least  3  months,  since  it  expires 
soon,  so  both  parties  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  act  on  it.  During  that  time  we 
will  have  the  devaluation  being  discussed 
in  a  thorough  fashion  and  we  will  have 
the  Presidents  trip  to  Moscow.  It  is  im- 
portant that  we  keep  this  alive  during 
that  period  of  time.  I  think  the  leaders 
of  both  Houses  agree  that  that  is  true. 
It  is  Just  to  extend  it  for  a  period  of  3 
months. 
Mr.  GROSS.  The  Export  Control  Act? 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes,  sir.  The  Senate 
passed  it  unanimously.  The  Senate  does 
this  first. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  the  other  body 
does,  unanimously  or  otherwise,  is  some- 
times important  and  sometimes  not  so 
important.  Sometimes  we  may  be  guided 
by  what  they  do  unanimously,  and  there 
are  other  times  when  I  would  not  be 
guided  by  what  they  do. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  I  accept  that 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  Joint  resolu- 
tion as  follows: 
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Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Bapreaentatives  of  th*  Vnitad  Statet  of 
America  in  Confrua  aatenbled.  Ttmt  see. 
tUm  14  of  the  Biport  Admlnlstiwtlon  Act  at 
1849,  aa  ain«nd«a  (PubUc  Law  92-37;  85 
Stat.  89),  la  amendad  by  striking  out  "May 
1,  1973"  and  inserting  "Ai;wust  1,  1973". 

The  Senate  Joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  BUSINESS 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  District  of  Co- 
lumbia day.  The  Chair  recognizes  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Stuckey.) 


CONVEYING  CERTAIN  REAL  PROP- 
ERTY TO  THE  NATIONAL  PIRE- 
FIOHTINQ  MUSEUM  AND  CENTER 
FOR  FIRE  PREVENTION,  INC. 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia,  I  call  up  the  bUl  (H.R. 
2895)  to  provide  for  the  conveyance  of 
certain  real  property  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  the  NaUonal  Plreflghting 
Museum  and  Center  for  Fire  Prevention. 
Incorporated,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  considered  in  the 
House  as  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R. 3895 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Statea  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congreas  aasembled.  That  the  Commla- 
Bloner  of  the  District  of  Columbia  (hereafter 
in  ttila  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Commlaslon- 
er")  shall  convey  (in  accordance  with  section 
3  of  this  Act)  to  the  NaUonal  Flreflghtlng 
Museum  and  Center  for  Fire  Prevention,  In- 
corated,  a  corporation  organized  \mder  the 
District  of  Columbia  Nonprofit  Corporation 
Act.  all  right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  In  and  to  the  real  property 
described  In  section  3  of  this  Act.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  the  term  "corporation" 
means  the  corporation  described  in  this  sec- 
tion, and  the  term  "real  property"  means  the 
real  property  described  In  section  3  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  a.  (a)  The  O>mmls8loner  shall  not 
make  the  conveyance  provided  for  in  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  until  the  Corporation  has 
provided  reasonable  assurances  satisfactory 
to  the  Commissioner  that 

(I)  adequate  financial  support  will  be 
available  to  the  Corporation  to  restore  and 
maintain  the  real  property  for  the  purpoees 
set  forth  In  clause  (1)  of  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section;  and 

(3)  a  sufficient  amount  of  apparatus, 
equipment,  and  other  artifacts  relating  to 
flreflghtlng  will  be  available  to  provide  a 
suitable  display  on  the  real  property. 

(b)  The  conveyance  provided  for  In  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  shall  be  made  with- 
out the  payment  of  monetary  consideration 
by  the  Corporation.  Such  conveyance  shall 
be  made  subject  to  the  following: 

(1)  TlM  Cotpotatlon  shall  use  the  real 
proparty  (A)  for  the  purposes  of  the  Corpora- 
tion stated  in  its  articles  of  Incorporation 
and  bylaws  as  of  February  38.  1960,  and  (B) 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  and  display- 
ing such  apparatus,  equipment,  or  other  arti- 
facts relating  to  fireflghting  as  may  be  loaned 
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or  otharwlse  transferred  to  the  Corporation 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  or  the  United 
States  or  other  sources  acceptable  to  the 
Corporation  for  display  on  the  real  property. 
(3)  If  the  real  property  sbaU  ever  cease  to 
be  used  for  such  purpoaes,  aU  right,  title,  and 
tnterea*  In  and  to  the  real  property  ahall.  at 
the  option  of  the  Oownmf  loner,  revart  to 
and  beeotne  the  property  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  DIatrlet  of  Columbia  shall 
have  the  Imm*'!*"**  right  of  entry  thereon. 

Sk:.  3.  The  real  property  referred  to  to  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  Is  part  of  lot  840  in 
square  1300  and  Is  more  particularly  de- 
scribed as  follows: 

Beginning  for  the  same  at  a  point  on  the 
south  line  of  M  Street,  said  point  of  begm- 
nlng  being  137.60  feet  west  of  the  west  line 
of  Wisconsin  Avenue;  and  running  thence 
east  along  the  south  line  of  M  Street  38.38 
feet  to  the  centerllne  of  the  west  waU  of  the 
premises  3308  M  Street  Northwest: 

thence  In  a  south«ty  direction  along  the 
centerllne  of  said  waU  and  a  continuation 
thereof  90.0  feet; 

thence  In  a  westerly  dlrwctlMi  along  a  line 
paraUel  to  the  south  line  of  M  Street  38.88 
feet,  more  or  less,  to  a  point  137.80  feet  west 
of  the  west  line  of  Wisomuln  Avenue; 

thence  In  a  northerly  direction  90.0  feet 
to  the  point  of  beginning:  all  aa  shown  on 
a  plat  of  survey  recorded  In  the  Office  of  the 
Surveyor  of  the  Dtatrlct  of  Ooltunbla  to  sur- 
vey book  61.  p>g«  M. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  seeUon.  the  real  property 
and  any  pers<nal  property  ovmed  by  the  cor- 
poratlrai  which  Is  located  on  the  real  property 
shall  be  exempt  from  taxation  by  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

(b)  The  property  deaorlbed  In  subseotbm 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  be  exempt  from 
taxation  by  the  District  of  Columbia  so  long 
as  It  la  owned  by  the  corporation  for  the  pur- 
poses described  to  seotloa  3(b)(1)  of  this  Act. 
The  provlskms  of  sections  3,  8.  and  6  of  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  define  the  real  pn^- 
erty  exempt  from  taxation  to  the  District  of 
Columbia",  approved  December  34. 1943  (D.C. 
Code.  sacs.  47-eolb,  47-801C,  and  47-801e), 
shall  apply  with  re«5>ect  to  the  corporation 
and  the  property  made  exempt  from  taxation 
by  this  section. 

Sk:.  6.  The  Act  of  September  1, 1969  (Pub- 
lic Law  88-316)  Is  repealed. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  3,  line  4.  Immediately  after  "pur- 
poses," Insert  "or  If  the  corporation  is  un- 
able prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  five  year 
period  immediately  following  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  act  to  obtain  adequate 
financial  support  to  restore  such  property 
and  equipment  for  display," 

Page  3,  line  10,  strike  out  "part  of  lot  840 
In  square  1300"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"part  of  Record  Lot  47  In  Square  1300". 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  ^leaker,  before  the 
question  is  put  on  agreeing  to  the  com- 
mittee amendments.  I  move  to  strike  the 
necessary  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  we  ought  to  have 
a  brief  explanation  of  what  these  amend- 
ments purport  to  do. 

Would  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
give  us  a  brief  explanation  as  to  what 
these  amendments  do? 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  first,  let 
me  say  that  there  is  no  money  Involved 
In  this  bill,  and  to  give  to  the  member- 
ship a  little  background  on  what  hap- 
pened  

Mr.  GROSS.  On  that  subject,  if  the 
gentleman  will  pardon  me  for  interrupt- 
ing. Is  the  gentleman  assuring  the  House 
that  there  will  be  no  demand  upon  the 


Fedoitil  Treasury  for  any  funds  what- 
soever as  a  result  of  this  legislation? 
Mr.  STUCKEY.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  OROes.  And,  this  r^^resents  the 
position  of  the  House  District  Commit- 
tee. Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  STUCKEY.  Yes;  that  Is  correct. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  this  will  be  one  of 
the  few  times  in  history,  and  especially 
history  of  the  present  day,  that  scune- 
thing  has  been  aOT>roved — ^if  this  bill  is 
approved — in  behalf  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  that  does  not  cost  suiy  money. 
As  of  today,  we  are  assured  it  will  not 
cost  a  dollar  In  the  future? 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  That  is  correct.  The 
only  area  that  I  see  whereby  this  could 

cost  the  District  any  money 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  not  talking  about 
the  District  I  am  talking  about  the  Fed- 
eral taxpayers  of  the  country. 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  The  only  way  they 
could  possibly  do  that  would  be  if  there 
was  a  tax  exemption  granted. 
Mr.  GROSS.  A  tax  exemption  grant? 
Mr.  STUCKEY.  That  is  correct,  be- 
cause it  would  be  a  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  see. 

Does  this  amendment  provide  that 
this  land  revert?  What  does  the  amend- 
ment do? 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  I  think  I  can  prob- 
ably clarify  this  by  giving  the  gentleman 
a  little  background  Informatian  on  the 
bill. 

First,  the  building  was  deeded  over  to 
the  Oldest  Inhabitants  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  it  weis  agreed  upon  at  that 
time  that  they  would  also  furnish  cer- 
tain matter  that  would  go  into  the 
building  if  it  was  given  to  them.  They 
never  exercised  their  option  and  declined 
the  use  of  this  building. 

The  building  is  quite  deteriorated  now. 
The  rodents  and  other  undesirable  ele- 
ments have  taken  over  the  building.  It  is 
in  a  rather  tragic  condition  now.  It  is  one 
of  the  oldest  buildings  in  the  District. 
It  is  one  of  the  historical  buildings  in 
the  District. 

The  firemen  want  to  take  it  over  as  a 
fire  museum  into  which  they  would  place 
their  relics  and  historical  matter.  It  Is 
the  <H>lnion  of  the  committee  that  that 
would  serve  a  very  useful  purpose  and 
it  would  clean  up  and  beautify  one  of  the 
oldest  buildings  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia which  is  now  quite  run  down. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And.  they  are  proposing 
to  raise  the  money  to  establish  this  mu- 
seum: is  that  correct? 
Mr.  STUCKEY.  That  is  correct. 
Further,  if  they  do  not  do  it  within  5 
years,  it  will  revert. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  EDA — the  Economic 
Development  Administration  a  few 
weeks  ago  put  up  some  $663,000  with 
which  to  build  a  Hockey  Hall  of  Fame  in 
Minnesota. 

Is  it  anticipated  that  they  are  going 
to  EDA  to  finance  this  project? 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  I  will  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Iowa  that 
we  were  assured  by  the  witnesses  that 
the  firemen  themselves  could  raise  the 
money  with  which  to  restore  the  build- 
ing. 

Second,  they  have  most  of  the  histori- 
cal fire  equipment  ready  and  available 


and  they  have  assured  us  that  they  can 
raise  the  money.  If  they  do  not,  it  does 
revert  back. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  property  will  revert 
to  whom? 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  To  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  explanation. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
committee  amendments. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  HJl.  2895,  to  provide  for  the 
conveyance  of  certain  real  property  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  the  nonprofit 
corporation— the  National  Flrefighting 
Museum  and  Center  for  Fire  Prevention. 
This  corporation  is  prepared  to  restore 
the  historic  Bank  of  Columbia  building 
in  Georgetown  for  use  as  a  museum  for 
the  history  of  flrefighting,  housing  fire- 
fighting  apparatus,  equipment  and  arti- 
facts, and  as  an  educational  center  as 
well. 

The  museum,  for  which  no  admission 
will  be  charged,  will  offer  a  imlque  op- 
portunity to  the  metropolitan  area's 
thousands  of  schoolchildren  and  visitors 
to  view  in  a  close  setting — this  building 
was  for  many  years  a  firehouse  for  the 
District — ^the  work  of  the  neighborhood 
fireman  in  fighting  fires  and  preventing 
them.  This  latter  aspect — prevention  of 
fires — will  be  a  most  Important  feature 
of  the  museum's  educational  programs, 
through  materials  geared  to  the  urban 
child  specifically. 

In  short,  to  enable  this  museum  to  be 
established  in  the  Bank  of  Columbia 
building  will  afford  the  residents  and 
visitors  to  the  District  a  unique,  enjoy- 
able, and  educational  look  at  the  history 
of  flrefighting  and  fire  prevention. 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  HJt.  2895.  as  amended  and  re- 
ported (H.  Rept.  92-1004)  by  your  com- 
mittee, is  to  require  the  Commissioner  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  convey  title 
to  the  historic  Bank  of  Columbia  Build- 
ing, located  at  3214  M  Street.  NW  hi 
Georgetown,  to  a  nonprofit  corporation 
known  as  the  National  Flrefighting  Mu- 
seum and  Center  for  Fire  Prevention, 
Inc.,  at  no  cost  to  the  corporation,  with 
the  stipulation  that  this  organizatioa 
shall  restore  and  maintain  the  property 
as  a  museum  dedicated  to  the  history  of 
fireflghting.  The  corporation  plans  to 
use  the  museum  also  for  the  presenta- 
tion of  fire  prevention  information  to  an 
audience  surrounded  by  these  visual 
stimuli. 

The  structure  which  is  the  subject  of 
this  bill  was  originally  erected  in  1796  as 
the  Bank  of  Columbia,  George  Washing- 
ton being  one  of  the  directors,  and  was 
used  for  that  purpose  until  1807,  when 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Trade  occupied 
the  premises.  The  government  of  the 
City  of  Georgetown  purchased  the  build- 
ing as  a  city  hall  in  1845,  and  hdd  it 
with  only  minor  interruption  imtil  1871, 
when  Georgetown  was  absorbed  into  the 
District  of  Columbia.  In  1883,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  government  remod- 
eled the  property  into  engine  5  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Fire  Department, 
and  it  r^nalned  in  this  use  until  1940. 
After  1940,  the  property  was  used  for 
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various  storage  purposes,  the  lait  being 
as  a  garage  for  garbage  trucks,  i 

In  1957,  the  Association  of  Oldbst  In- 
habitants of  the  District  of  Cdumbia 
petitioned  the  Congress  to  gim  this 
building  to  them  for  use  as  theliihead- 
quarters,  since  the  association's  former 
meeting  house  had  been  dlsplacet^by  the 
International  Monetary  Fund,  fonwhich 
the  association  had  been  paid  $5(||000. 

In  1959.  Congress  enacted  Pubflc  Law 
86-216.  which  provided  for  the  dknvey- 
ance  of  this  property  to  the  Assoilatlon 
of  Oldest  Inhabitants,  for  a  con4dera 
tlon  of  50  percent  of  its  fair 
value,  and  with  a  requirement  t: 
building  house  the  association's  . 
erable  collection  of  fireflghting  Iqulp- 
ment  which  it  owned  as  of  Janttfiry  1, 
1956.  This  act  also  stipulated  thSt  this 
real  property  should  revert  to  t^  Dis- 
trict of  Colimibia  whenever  it  mfeht  no 
longer  be  occupied  by  the  ass(feation 
for  its  purposes.  1 

The  Association  of  Oldest  Inhabitants 
has  never  exercised  this  right  vk  pur 
chase  the  property  and  in  1969  thfy  dis 
posed  of  a  goodly  portion  of  their 
tlon  of  flreflghtlng  equipment, 
session  of  which  had  been  specified 
of  the  stipulations  for  the  purchase 
property. 

Since    1959,   therefore,    this   pr 
has  stood  vacant  and  we  are  lnf( 
that  it  is  in  a  highly  deteriorated 
tlon. 

The  historic  old  building  is  pro 
by  its  inclusion  on  the  National  Rei 
ol  Historic  Places,  the  Georgetow 
and  the  Preservation  Act  of  1966,  ai 
registered     under     Historic     Am< 
Buildings  Survey  number  DC-119. 

PROVISIONS    or    THE    BILL 

The  principal  provisions  of  H.R.  !895. 
as  amended  and  reported,  are  as  follows: 

First.  Section  1  directs  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
convey  to  the  National  Flreflgh  Ing 
Museiun  and  Center  for  Fire  Prevent  on. 
Inc.,  all  right  and  title  to  the  real  pi  yp- 
erty  described  in  section  3  of  this  )ill, 
subject  to  the  provisions  in  sectioi  i  2 
thereof. 

Second.  Section  2,  subsection  |(a) 
states  that  the  Commissioner  shall  not 
make  this  conveyance  untU  the  Corp(  ora- 
tion has  provided  reasonable  assurai  kces 
satlsafctory  to  the  Commissioner  ihat 
adequate  financial  support  will  be  ai  all- 
able  to  the  Corporation  to  restore  uid 
maintain  the  property  for  the  stated  ]  pur- 
poses, and  that  a  sufficient  amoun ;  of 
apparatus  and  other  artifacts  relatin ;  to 
flreflghtlng  will  be  available  to  provide  a 
suitable  display  on  the  property. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  2  profldes 
that  the  conveyance  of  title  shafl  be 
made  without  the  pajrment  of  any  mone- 
tary consideration  by  the  Corporation, 
and  shall  be  made  subject  to  the  folfcw- 
ing  conditions:  First,  the  Corpora  Ion 
must  use  the  property  for  the  purp  «es 
stated  in  its  articles  of  incorporation  md 
bylaws,  namely  maintaining  and  dlspl  ty- 
ing such  apparatus,  equipment,  and  ottier 
artifacts  relating  to  flreflghtlng  as  may 
be  acquired  by  the  Corporation  for  fcs- 
play  on  the  property;  and  second,  tha  t  if 
the  property  shall  ever  cease  to  be  v  sed 


lor  such  purposes,  or  If  the  Corporation 
is  unable  within  a  5-year  period  after 
the  date  of  enactment  to  obtain  adequate 
financial  support  to  restore  the  property 
r.nd  the  equipment  for  display,  then  all 
right  and  title  to  the  property  shall,  at 
the  option  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Commissioner,  revert  to  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Third.  Section  3  provides  a  detailed 
description  of  the  property,  which  is  des- 
ignated as  part  of  record  lot  47  in  square 
1200  in  the  District  of  Coliunbia. 

Fourth.  Secticm  4  states  that  this  real 
property,  and  any  personal  property 
owned  by  the  Corporation  which  is 
located  on  this  real  property,  shall  be 
exempt  from  taxation  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  so  long  as  it  is  owned  by  the 
Corporation  for  the  purposes  described 
in  this  Act. 

Fifth.  Section  5  repeals  the  act  of 
September  1,  1959  (PubUc  Law  86-216). 
the  act  which  had  authorized  the  sale  of 
this  real  property  to  the  Association  of 
Oldest  Inhabitants  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

NCED  rOK   LEGISLATION 

Our  committee  is  advised  that  the  As- 
sociation of  Oldest  Inhabitants  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  no  longer  has  any 
Interest  in  purchasing  this  property,  and 
in  fact  they  have  informed  us  that  they 
support  the  enactment  of  H.R.  2895. 

As  long  as  Public  Law  86-216  remains 
in  effect,  however,  there  is  a  complicated 
legal  situation  existing  in  regard  to  the 
District's  ability  to  convey  this  property 
to  anyone  other  than  the  Association  of 
Oldest  Inhabitants.  Briefly,  your  com- 
mittee has  been  advised  that  although 
Public  Law  86-216  granted  an  equitable 
interest  in  the  property  to  the  Associa- 
tion of  Oldest  Inhabitants,  the  associa- 
tion cannot  now  perfect  its  titie  to  the 
property  because  it  has  disposed  of  much 
of  the  flreflghting  equipment  mentioned 
in  that  act.  Further,  since  the  Associa- 
tion of  Oldest  Inhabitants  has  never  oc- 
cupied the  building,  it  caimot  be  said 
that  they  "no  longer  occupy"  it,  and 
hence  the  property  cannot  be  held  to 
revert  to  the  District  of  Columbia  by 
reason  of  that  provision  in  Public  Law 
86-216.  Hence,  an  equitable  interest  re- 
mains in  the  association  which  creates 
a  sufQcient  cloud  (xi  the  title  to  the  prop- 
erty that  the  District  could  not  now  con- 
vey marketable  title  to  the  property  to 
any  other  purchaser. 

Thus,  we  are  advised  that  a  legal 
stalemate  exists  which  can  be  resolved 
only  by  the  repeal  of  Public  Law  86-216. 
which  the  enswjtment  of  HJl.  2895  will 
accomplish,  or  by  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia bringing  suit  to  quiet  titie  on  the 
property.  As  long  as  this  stalemate  per- 
sists, the  property  must  continue  to 
deteriorate. 

PLANNED   USE   OF  THE   PROPRTT 

The  National  Flreflghtlng  Museum  and 
Center  for  Fire  Prevention,  Inc..  which 
would  acquire  this  prc^ierty  imder  the 
terms  of  this  proposed  leglislation.  is  a 
nonprofit  organization  whose  headquar- 
ters is  presently  located  at  2007  R  Street 
NW.,  and  it  was  Incorporated  In  the 
District  of  Coliunbia  on  February  28. 
1969. 
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Tliis  corporation  plans  to  restore  this 
old  building,  rather  than  to  demolish  it 
as  other  purchasers  would  tmdoubtedly 
do,  at  a  cost  which  they  estimate  at  some 
$150,000,  and  to  maintain  It  for  the  two- 
fold purpose  a  museum  of  flreflghtlng 
apparatus,  equipment,  and  artifacts,  and 
as  a  center  for  dlssemlnaUon  of  educa- 
tional material  and  data  regarding  fire 
prevention. 

This  Institution,  to  which  there  will 
be  no  charge  for  admission,  is  planned 
to  serve  the  people  of  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area,  with  its  300.000  ele- 
mentary school  children,  and  the  many 
thousands  of  visitors  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  foreign  countries 
who  will  come  to  Washington  each  year. 

This  property  Is  Idealy  suited  for  a  na- 
tional flreflghting  museum.  Since  It  is 
presentiy  the  property  of  the  District  of 
Colimibia  government,  its  transfer  under 
the  terms  of  this  bill  would  not  result 
in  any  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Its  present  value  Is 
estimated  at  about  $100,000,  with  or  with- 
out the  building,  but  the  nonprofit  cor- 
poration could  not  afford  to  pay  this 
price  for  the  property  in  addition  to  the 
very  considerable  expense  which  they 
must  bear  for  its  restoration  and  main- 
tenance. Since  the  District  of  Columbia 
has  no  apparent  use  for  the  property, 
however,  and  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
any  other  owner  to  whom  the  property 
might  be  transferred  would  undoubtedly 
demolish  the  fine  old  building  with  its 
rich  background  In  history,  this  commit- 
tee feels  strongly  that  its  conveyance 
to  this  Corporation  under  the  terms  of 
this  bill  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
public  and  the  government  of  the  Na- 
tion's capitfd. 

Also,  because  this  property  belongs  to 
the  District,  the  tax-exempt  status  which 
this  bill  would  grant  to  the  organization 
will  take  no  revenue  from  the  District 
of  Columbia  which  it  is  presentiy 
receiving. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  12931,  TO  IMPROVE  THE 
ECONOMY  AND  LIVING  CONDI- 
TIONS   IN    RURAL    AMERICA 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill  (H.R.  12931)  to  provide  for 
improving  the  economy  and  living  condi- 
tions in  rural  America,  with  a  Senate 
amendment  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendment,  and  agree  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
PoAGi,  PintcKLL,  FoLiT,  JoNis  of  Ten- 
nessee, BcLCHKR,  Teaoue  of  California, 
and  Ktl. 
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RIGHTS  FOR  THE  BUMD  AND 
OTHERWISE  PHYSICALLY  DIS- 
ABLED 

Mr.  8TUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  the  IMstiict 
of  Columbia,  I  call  up  the  bill  (HH. 
11032)  to  enable  the  blind  and  the  other- 
wise physically  disabled  to  participate 
fully  in  the  social  and  econcunic  life  of 
the  District  of  Coliunbia,  and  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  be  considered 
in  the  House  as  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Hit.  iiosa 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouae  of 
Repretentattve*  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congreu  aaaemlfled, 

BQVAI,  ACCESS  TO   PUBLIC   PLACES 

Section  1.  The  bUnd  and  the  otherwise 
physicsUy  disabled  have  the  lams  rle^t  u 
the  able  bodied  to  the  fuU  and  free  use  of 
the  streets,  highways,  sidewalks,  walkways. 
pubUc  buUdlngs.  public  facilities,  and  other 
pubUc  places  In  the  District  of  Ck>lumbla. 

EQUAL  ACCESS  TO  PUBLIC  ACCOICMODATIDNS  AMD 
CONVXTANCES 

SBC.  a.  (a)  The  bUnd  and  the  otherwise 
physlcaUy  disabled  are  entitled  to  fuU  and 
equal  accommodations,  advantages,  facili- 
ties, and  prlvUeges  of  aU  common  carrlera, 
airplanes,  motor  vehicles,  railroad  trains, 
motor  buses,  street  cars,  boats,  or  any  other 
pubUc  conveyances  or  modes  of  transporta- 
tion In  the  District  of  Columbia,  hotels, 
lodging  places,  places  of  public  accommoda- 
tion, amusement,  or  resort,  and  other  places 
to  which  the  general  public  is  Invited  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  subject  only  to  the 
conditions  and  limitations  established  by 
law  or  In  accordance  with  law  applicable 
alike  to  aU  persons. 

(b)  Every  bind  person  shaU  have  the  right 
to  be  accompanied  by  a  guide  dog,  eqM- 
clally  trained  for  the  purpose.  In  any  of  the 
places,  accommodations,  or  conveyances 
listed  in  subsection  (a),  without  being  re- 
quired to  pay  an  extra  charge  for  the  guide 
dog:  but  any  blind  person  so  accompanied 
shall  be  liable  for  any  damage  done  to  the 
premises  or  faculties  by  such  dog. 

SAPETT   8TANDABOB  FOB  DBIVEBfl  OP  MOTOB 
VEHICLES 

Sec.  3.  The  driver  of  a  vehicle  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  approaching  a  blind 
pedestrian  who  Is  carrying  a  cane  predomi- 
nantly white  or  metaUlc  In  color  (with  or 
without  a  red  tip)  or  using  a  guide  dog  shaU 
take  aU  necessary  precautions  to  avoid  in- 
jury to  such  blind  pedestrian,  and  any  driver 
who  falls  to  take  such  precautions  shaU  be 
liable  In  damages  for  any  Injury  caused  such 
pedestrian.  A  bUnd  pedestrian  In  the  District 
of  Ccdumbla  not  carrying  such  a  cane  or 
using  a  guide  dog  In  any  of  the  places, 
accommodations,  or  conveyances  listed  In 
sections  1  and  2  shaU  have  all  of  the  rights 
and  prlvUeges  conferred  by  law  on  other 
persons,  and  the  faUure  of  such  a  Ulnd 
pedestrian  to  carry  such  a  cane  or  to  use  a 
guide  dog  In  any  such  places,  accommoda- 
tions, or  conveyances  shall  not  be  held  to 
constitute  nor  be  evidence  of  contributory 
negligence. 

discbucinatton  in  emplotmsmt 

Sec.  4.  Ilie  blind  and  the  otherwise  phys- 
ically disabled  shall  be  employed  by  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  Board  of  Vocational  Education  of 


the  Dlstnot  of  Oolnmbla,  the  Board  of 
Higher  Education  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  the  ExecuUve  Officer  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  courts,  and  in  aU  other  em- 
ployment supported  In  whole  or  In  part  by 
appropriations  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, on  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  able  bodied,  unless  It  is  shown  that  the 
particular  dlsabUlty  prevents  the  perform- 
ance of  the  work  Involved. 

equal  access  to   BOUSING 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Blind  persons  and  other  physi- 
cally disabled  persons  shaU  be  entitled  to 
fuU  and  equal  access,  as  other  members  at 
the  general  pubUc,  to  aU  housing  acoommo- 
dations  offered  for  rent,  lease,  <»  compensa- 
tion In  the  District  of  Columbia,  subject  to 
the  conditions  and  limitations  established 
by  law  or  in  accordance  with  law  and  ap- 
pUcable  alike  to  all  persons. 

(b)  Every  blind  person  who  has  a  guide 
dog.  or  who  obtains  a  giUde  dog.  shaU  be 
entitled  to  full  and  equal  access  to  aU  hous- 
ing acoommodatlons  referred  to  In  this  sec- 
tion, without  being  required  to  pay  an  extra 
chaiige  for  the  guide  dog:  but  such  blind 
person  shaU  be  liable  for  any  damage  done 
to  the  premises  by  such  dog. 

(c)  Nothing  In  this  section  shaU  require 
any  person  renting,  leasing,  or  providing 
real  property  for  compensation  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  modify  his  property  in 
any  way  or  to  provide  a  higher  degree  of 
care  for  a  blind  person  or  otherwise  physi- 
cally disabled  person  than  for  a  person  who 
Is  not  pbyslcaUy  disabled. 

penaltt 

Sec.  6.  Any  person  or  the  agent  of  any 
person  in  the  District  of  Columbia  who  de- 
nies or  Interferes  with  admittance  to  or 
enjoyment  of  any  of  the  places,  accommoda- 
tions, or  conveyances  listed  in  sections  1 
and  2  or  otherwise  Interferes  with  the  rights 
of  a  blind  or  otherwise  disabled  person  un- 
der sections  1  and  3  shaU  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor. 

white  cane  SAPETT  DAT 

Sec.  7.  Each  year,  the  Commissioner  of  the 
IMstrlct  of  Columbia  shall  take  suitable  pub- 
lic notice  of  October  15  as  White  Cane  Safety 
Day.  He  shaU  Issue  a  proclamation  com- 
menting upon  the  significance  of  the  white 
cane,  and  calling  upon  the  citizens  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  observe  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  to  be  aware  of  the  presence 
of  disabled  persons  in  the  community,  to 
keep  safe  and  functional  for  the  disabled 
the  streets,  highways,  sidewalks,  walkways, 
public  buildings,  public  f  aclUtles,  other  pub- 
Uc places,  places  of  public  accommodation, 
amusement,  and  resort,  and  other  places  to 
which  the  pubUc  is  Invited,  and  to  offer  as- 
sistance to  disabled  persons  upon  appropri- 
ate occasions. 

DEWNHION 

Sec.  8.  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  term 
"blind  person"  means,  and  the  term  "bUnd" 
refers  to,  a  person  who  is  totaUy  blind,  has 
impaired  vision  of  not  more  than  20/200 
visual  acuity  In  the  better  eye  and  for  whom 
vision  cannot  be  Improved  to  better  than 
20/200,  or  who  has  loss  of  vision  due  whoUy 
fit  in  part  to  impairment  of  field  vision  or 
to  other  factors  which  affect  the  usefulness 
of  vision  to  a  like  degree. 

With  the  following  ccxnmittee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

EQUAL  AOCESa  TO  PUBUC  PLACES 

Section  1.  The  blind  and  the  otherwise 
physlcaUy  disabled  have  the  same  right  as 
the  able  bodied  to  the  fuU  and  free  use  of 
the  streets,  highways,  sidewalks,  walkways, 
public  buUdlngs,  pubUc  faculties,  and  other 
publto  plaoes  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 


EQUAL 


TO     PUBLIC      ACCOMMODATIOira 
AND  CONVETANCES 

Sac.  a.  (a)  The  blind  and  the  otherwise 
physlcaUy  disabled  are  entitled  to  fuU  and 
equal  accommodations,  advantages,  faculties, 
and  prlvUeges  of  aU  common  cairierB,  air- 
planes, motor  vehicles,  raUroad  trains,  motor 
buses,  street  can,  boats,  or  any  other  public 
conveyances  or  modes  of  transportation  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  hotels,  lodging 
places,  places  of  public  acoommodation, 
amusement,  or  reecat,  and  other  places  to 
which  the  general  public  Is  Invited  in  the 
District  of  Cdumbla,  subject  only  to  the 
conditions  and  limitations  established  by  law 
or  in  accordance  with  law  iqiplicable  alike 
to  aU  persons. 

(b)  Every  blind  person  shaU  have  the  right 
to  be  accompanied  by  a  guide  dog,  eq)eclaUy 
trained  for  the  purpose,  in  any  of  the  places, 
accommodations,  or  conveyances  listed  In 
subsection  (a) .  without  being  required  to  pay 
an  extra  charge  for  the  guide  dog;  but  any 
blind  person  so  armmpanled  shall  be  liable 
for  any  damage  done  to  the  premises  or  fa- 
culties by  such  dog. 

SAFrnr  btandabos  poa  duvebs  of  motob 


Sec.  3.  The  driver  of  a  vehicle  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  i4>proachlng  a  blind  pedes- 
trian who  Is  carrying  a  cane  predominantly 
white  or  metaUlc  in  color  (with  ch-  without 
a  red  tip)  or  using  a  guide  dog  shaU  take  aU 
necessary  precautions  to  avoid  Injury  to  such 
blind  pedestrian,  and  any  driver  who  falls 
to  take  such  precautions  shaU  be  liable  in 
damages  for  any  Injury  caused  such  pedee- 
trtan.  A  blind  pedestrian  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  not  carrying  such  a  cane  or  using 
a  guide  dog  in  any  of  the  places,  accommoda- 
tions, or  conveyances  listed  in  sections  1  and 
a  ShaU  have  all  of  the  rights  and  prtvUeges 
conferred  by  law  on  other  persons,  and  the 
faUure  of  such  a  blind  pedestrian  to  cany 
such  a  cane  or  to  use  a  guide  dog  in  any  such 
places,  accommodations,  or  conveyances  shaU 
not  be  held  to  constitute  nor  be  evidence  of 
contributory  negligence. 

DISCRIMINATION  IN  BMPLOTMENT 

Sec.  4.  The  blind  and  the  otherwise  physl- 
caUy disabled  shall  be  employed   by — 

(1)  every  individual,  partnership,  firm,  as- 
sociation, or  corporation,  or  the  receiver, 
trustee,  or  succeas<Mr  thereof  (exclusive  of 
the  Oovemment  oS  the  United  States  or  any 
agency  thereof),  doing  buslneas,  and  em- 
ploying any  individual  for  the  purpose  of 
such  business,  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and 

(2)  the  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Board  of  Vocational 
Education  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Board  ot  Higher  Education  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  courts,  and  aU  other 
employers  supported  in  whole  or  in  part 
by  ^proprtations  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, 

on  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  the  able 
bodied,  unless  it  Is  shown  that  the  par- 
ticular disablUty  prevents  the  performance 
of  the  work  involved. 

BQUAL  ACCESS  TO  HOUBINC 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Blind  persons  and  other  physl- 
caUy disabled  persons  shaU  be  entitled  to 
fuU  and  equal  access,  as  other  members  of 
the  general  pubUc.  to  aU  housing  accom- 
modations offered  for  rent,  lease,  or  compen- 
satKm  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  subject 
to  the  conditions  and  llmitatioiis  established 
by  law  or  in  acooidanoe  with  law  and  ap- 
I^cable  alike  to  aU  persons. 

(b)  Every  blind  person  who  has  a  guide 
dog,  or  who  obtains  a  guide  dog,  shall  be 
entitled  to  fuU  and  equal  acceas  to  aU  hous- 
ing accommodations  referred  to  in  this  sec- 
tion, without  being  required  to  pay  an  extra 
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charge  for  tbe  guide  dog;  but  sucli  blind 
person  shall  be  liable  tor  any  damag  i  done 
to  the  premises  by  such  dog. 

(c)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  require 
any  person  renting,  leasing,  or  prevldlng 
real  property  for  compensation  in  tbe  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  modify  his  prop«irty  In 
any  way  or  to  provide  a  higher  degree  )f  care 
for  a  blind  person  or  otherwise  ph]  ilcally 
disabled  person  than  for  a  person  who  is  not 
physically  disabled. 

Sic.  6.  Any  person  or  the  agent  of  az  ^  per- 
son in  the  Dlotriot  of  Oolumbla  who  lenles 
or  Interferes  with  admittance  to  or  mjoy- 
ment  of  any  of  the  places,  aocommodi  tions, 
or  oonTeyancee  listed  in  sections  1  ami  3  or 
otherwise  interferee  with  the  rights  of  a 
bUnd  or  otherwise  disabled  person  und(  r  aec- 
tlODB  1,  2,  4,  and  6  abaU  be  imprison  id  for 
not  longer  than  90  days,  or  fined  not  more 
than  tSOO.  or  both. 

WHITB  cam  SAFXTT  DAT 

Sac.  7.  Bach  year,  the  Oommlssloier  of 
the  Dlstrlot  of  Oolumbla  shall  take  su  Itable 
public  notice  of  October  15  as  White  Cane 
Safety  Day.  He  shall  issue  a  prodan  ation 
ftffTnm^"tr<"g  upon  the  significance  o  I  the 
White  cane,  and  calling  upon  the  citlai  ns  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  observe  th<  pro- 
Tlatons,  to  keep  aafe  and  functional  ft  r  the 
disabled  the  streets,  highways,  sldtf  ralks. 
walkways,  public  buUdlngs,  pubUc  fac  iltlee, 
other  public  places,  places  of  public  « icom- 
modatlon,  amusement,  and  reecrt,  and  other 
places  to  which  the  puMic  is  Invited,  i  nd  to 
offer  MBlstanoe  to  disabled  persons  up(  a  t^- 
proprlate  occasions. 

DBFlMlliON 

Sac.  8.  For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "blind  person"  meani 
the  term  "blind"  refers  to,  a  person  w  bio 
totally  blind,  has  Impaired  vlBlon  o 
more  than  20/200  visual  acuity  in  the 
ter  eye  and  for  whom  vision  cannot  b  i 
proved  to  better  than  20/200,  or  who  ha ! 
of  vision  due  wholly  or  in  part  to  in  palr- 
ment  of  field  vision  or  to  other  factors  vhch 
affect  the  usefulness  of  vision  to  a  Ilk »  de- 
gree. 

(2)  The  term  "otherwise  physicall]  dis- 
abled" refers  to  an  individual  who  iss  a 
medically  determinable  physical  Impaliment 
(other  than  blindness)  which  Interfereawith 
his  ability  to  move  about,  to  assist  hli  Dself , 
or  to  engage  in  an  occupation. 

The  committee  amendment  was  a  vceeA. 

to. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  strike  the  last  vord. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  urge  the  su  >port 
of  my  colleagues  for  the  bill  H.R.  1 1032. 
of  which  I  am  pleased  to  be  the  ai  thor. 
and  which  Is  designed  as  a  "bill  of  ri  jhts" 
for  the  citizens  of  the  District  of  C(Jlum- 
bia  who  are  blind  or  otherwise  phys  cally 
disabled. 

This  bill  states  that  persons  whs  are 
blind  or  otherwise  physically  hsuidi- 
capped  shall  have  the  same  right  ls  all 
other  citizens  to  the  full  and  free  |se  of 
the  streets,  sidewalks,  public  builfilngs, 
and  other  public  places  in  the  Dlst  -let  of 
Columbia,  and  also  to  full  and  eqt  al  ac- 
commodations and  privileges  of  al  com- 
mon carriers,  lodging  places,  and  places 
of  public  accommodation,  subject  <  nly  to 
the  conditions  imposed  by  law  alike  to  all 
persons.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  snjoy- 
ment  of  these  rights,  blind  persois  are 
provided  the  right  to  be  accompan  led  by 
specially  trained  guide  dogs  in  any  such 
places,  accommodations,  or  convey  ances, 
without  being  obliged  to  pay  any  extra 
charge  for  the  guide  dog.  Howeirer,  a 
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blind  person  shall  be  liable  for  any  dam- 
ages to  premises  or  facilities  caiued  by 
his  guide  dog. 

The  bill  provides  further  that  the 
driver  of  any  motor  vehicle  in  the  Dis- 
trict must  take  all  necessary  precautions 
to  avoid  Injury  to  a  blind  pedestrian  who 
is  carrying  an  identifying  cane  or  is  using 
a  guide  dog,  and  shall  be  liable  for  any 
injury  he  may  cause  such  a  blind  pedes- 
tritm  in  the  absence  of  such  precautions. 
Also,  it  is  stated  that  the  failure  of  any 
blind  pedestrian  to  carry  a  white  cane  or 
to  be  accompanied  by  a  guide  dog  shall 
not  be  held  to  constitute  contributory 
ncgllgance  on  his  part. 

Another  very  important  provision  of 
HJ%.  11032  states  that  blind  or  otherwise 
physically  disabled  persona  in  the  Dis- 
trict shall  be  employed  on  the  same  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  able-bodied  citi- 
zens, by  the  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  in  any  emplojTnent  sup- 
ported in  whole  or  in  part  by  funds  ap- 
propriated for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
or  by  smy  individual  or  firm  doing  busi- 
ness in  the  District,  excepting  only  the 
Federal  Oovenunent.  This  assurance  of 
employabillty  must  be  extended  to  all  dis- 
abled persons  except  in  cases  where  the 
potential  employer  can  show  that  the 
particular  disability  of  an  applicant  pre- 
vents his  performance  of  the  duties  in- 
volved in  a  particular  position. 

This  bill  also  takes  cognizance  of  the 
problems  enooimtered  by  blind  and 
otherwise  handicapped  persons  in  obtain- 
ing housing,  by  providing  that  such  dis- 
abled persons  shall  be  entitled  to  full 
access,  as  members  of  the  general  pub- 
lic, to  all  housing  offered  for  sale  or  for 
lease  In  the  District,  on  the  same  con- 
ditions as  able-bodied  pers(ms.  Again  it 
provided  that  blind  persons  may  uti- 
lize guide  dogs  in  their  housing  accommo- 
dations, even  though  dogs  and  other  pets 
may  be  forbidden  in  such  premises,  with- 
out extra  charge  for  the  use  of  the  giiide 
dogs,  though  they  will  be  held  respon- 
sible for  any  damage  to  premises  caused 
by  their  dogs.  This  section  provides  also 
that  no  person  renting  property  shall  be 
required  to  modify  the  property  or  to 
provide  a  higher  degree  of  care  for  a 
handicapped  taiant  than  would  other- 
wise be  the  case.  In  other  words,  the 
blind  or  otherwise  disabled  tenant  is 
placed  on  the  same  footing  as  able-bod- 
ied occupants  of  the  same  premises. 

These  rights  are  made  enforceable  by 
the  provision  that  any  person  who  denies 
or  interferes  with  the  rights  of  the  blind 
or  otherwise  disabled  person  ^jelled  out 
in  this  legislation  shall  be  imprisoned 
for  a  period  not  to  exceed  90  days,  fined 
not  more  than  $300.  or  both. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  Coomiif- 
sioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall 
proclaim  October  15  of  each  year  as 
White  Cane  Safety  Day.  On  this  occasion, 
tdl  citizens  of  the  District  shall  be  called 
upon  to  observe  especially  the  provlsians 
of  this  legislation,  to  be  particulaily 
aware  of  the  presence  of  handicapped 
persons  in  the  community,  and  to  offer 
assistance  to  such  disabled  persons  on 
every  appropriate  occasion.  This  is  con- 
sistent with  the  observance  of  Octo- 
ber 15  as  White  Cane  Safety  Day  on  a 
national  basis  each  year  by  proclama- 


tion of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
as  required  by  Public  Law  88-828.  en- 
acted in  1964. 

The  term  "blind  person,"  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  legislation,  is  defined  as  a 
person  who  is  totally  blind,  or  who  has 
impaired  vision  not  correctable  to  a 
greater  acuity  than  20/200  in  the  better 
eye.  or  who  has  loss  of  vision  due  to  im- 
pairment of  field  vision  or  to  other  factors 
which  decreases  his  useful  vision  to  the 
same  degree. 

Ths  term  "otherwise  physically  dis- 
abled" is  defined  also,  as  referring  to  an 
individual  who  has  a  medically  determin- 
able physical  Impairment,  other  than 
blindness,  which  interferes  with  his  abil- 
ity to  move  about,  to  assist  himself,  or 
to  engage  in  an  occupatlan. 

This  proposed  legislation,  which  is 
patterned  closely  after  the  model  white 
cane  law  developed  by  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  the  Blind,  Is  offered  in  an  at- 
tempt to  secure  for  the  sightless  and 
other  disabled  people  the  same  rights 
and  privileges  so  casually  accepted  and 
so  freely  exercised  by  the  sighted  and 
physically  sound  citizens — no  more,  and 
no  less.  We  must  change  or  eliminate 
the  artificisJ  barriers  of  ignorance,  prej- 
udice, and  discrimination,  and  the  ad- 
verse public  attitudes  that  prevent  the 
blind  and  other  handicapped  from  pur- 
stUng  and  achieving  normal  lives,  even 
though  they  are  capable  of  doing  so 
through  the  development  of  modem 
techniques  and  devices. 

I  have  sponsored  this  legislation  be- 
cause I  believe  it  is  wrong  for  a  blind 
person,  either  with  a  guide  dog  or  a 
white  cane,  to  be  refused  admission  to 
a  restaurant  or  any  other  public  place— 
or  to  be  denied  the  use  of  public  trans- 
portation— or  to  be  turned  down  for  a 
job  by  means  of  which  he  might  obtain 
the  dignity  of  earning  his  living,  for  the 
sole  reason  that  he  is  blind — or  not  to 
be  allowed  to  rent  a  place  to  live.  And 
I  am  convinced  that  these  evils  can  be 
corrected  only  through  the  mediimi  of 
enforceable  legal  rights  and  obtainable 
legal  remedies,  such  as  this  bill  will  pro- 
vide. 

It  may  surprise  many  of  my  colleagues 
to  learn  that  blind  people  actually  suf- 
fer discrimination  in  any  form,  for  we 
do  not  like  to  believe  that  anyone  could 
be  so  hardhearted  or  caUous  of  feeling 
as  to  practice  such  discrimination.  But 
I  am  told,  by  blind  persons  themselves, 
that  the  discriminations  against  them 
are  not  practiced  by  hardhearted  or  cal- 
lous individuals,  but  by  the  compassion- 
ate, well  intentioned  person  who  sincere- 
ly believes  that  he  is  acting  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  blind  themselves,  for  their 
protection  and  for  their  own  good.  In 
this  belief,  he  often  interferes  with  or 
denies  the  blind  person's  right  to  travel 
on  public  streets,  or  to  visit  and  be  served 
in  places  of  public  accommodation.  This 
happens.  I  am  told,  simply  because  most 
sighted  people  have  had  few  contacts 
with  the  blind,  or  none  at  all.  Thus,  they 
know  little  or  nothing  of  the  true  capa- 
bilities of  the  blind,  and  judge  these 
things  by  their  own  inadequacies  when 
they  close  their  eyes,  having  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  fact  that  necessity  teaches 
blind  people  many  things  that  are  not 
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dreamed  of  by  those  who  can  see.  This 
leads,  of  course,  to  the  fallacy  that  those 
with  sight  are  better  able  than  the  blind 
themselves  to  judge  what  is  dangerous 
to  the  blind,  and  what  the  blind  can  and 
cannot  do. 

These  handicapped  and  disabled  peo- 
ple do  not  want  preferred  considerations 
and  special  guarantees:  they  want  only 
the  opportunity  for  equality  of  treat- 
ment with  respect  to  the  fundamental 
rights  of  all  citizens — the  freedom  to 
travel  independently  on  public  streets 
and  sidewalks,  to  enjoy  equal  access  to 
public  facilities  and  places  of  accommo- 
dation, and  the  other  benefits  which  H  Jl. 
11032  will  assure  them  here  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capitol;  for  upon  all  these  rights 
depends  the  ultimate  right  of  the  blind 
or  disabled  to  earn  a  livelihood,  to  sup- 
port a  family,  and  to  pay  taxes  rather 
than  to  require  welfare  from  the  Oovem- 
ment. 

As  for  the  ability  of  blind  persons  to 
make  their  own  way  in  the  world,  given 
the  opportunity,  I  am  told  that  today 
there  are  blind  persons  employed  suc- 
cessfully in  many  responsible  jobs,  in- 
cluding an  actuary  with  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration;  an  information 
specialist  with  OEO;  a  graduate  teach- 
ing fellow  in  library  scioice  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh;  a  high  school 
Kngllsh  teacher  in  a  parochial  school  in 
Baltimore;  an  electrical  engineer  with 
a  large  radio  company  in  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa;  a  medical  secretary  at  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  here  in  Washing- 
ton; a  Russian  language  specialist  at  the 
National  Security  Agency;  an  attorney 
at  the  Federal  C(Hnmunications  Com- 
mission; a  computer  programer  for  the 
Department  of  the  Army;  a  personnel 
management  expert  with  a  large  consult- 
ing firm  in  Chicago:  and  a  VISTA  Volun- 
teer in  Galveston,  Tex.  These  are  but  a 
few  of  the  examples  which  might  be 
cited,  of  the  work  these  people  are  capa- 
ble of  doing  when  they  are  given  the 
opportunity.  Yet  countless  numbers  of 
blind  people  are  denied  access  to  jobs 
simply  because  of  the  pattern  of  igno- 
rance which  leads  employers  to  believe 
that  since  the  blind  can  see  nothing; 
their  training,  intelligence,  and  ability 
are  meaningless. 

Mr.  Speaker,  equitable  status  for  these 
disabled  people  can  be  attained  only  by 
enlightened,  enforceable  law.  This  bill 
will  simply  afford  them  the  right  to  suc- 
cess or  fail  because  of  their  personal 
abilities  or  the  lack  of  them,  and  I 
earnestly  solicit  the  support  of  ttds  body 
for  its  enactment. 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the    gentleman    from    Maryland    (Mr. 

GUDE). 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  B.B..  11032 
represents  a  commitment  on  the  part  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  allow  the 
blind  and  otherwise  physically  disabled 
to  participate  fully  in  the  social  and 
economic  life  of  Washington.  Specifical- 
ly, this  bill  sets  forth  the  rights  of  such 
people  to  first,  equal  access  to  public 
Places,  and  the  right  of  the  blind  to  be 
accompanied  therein  by  seeing-eye  dogs; 
second,  equal  opportimity  in  emplojrment 
supported  thrcnigh  District  of  Columbia 
appropriations,  and  third  equal  access  to 


housing.  These  are  three  areas  where,  in 
the  past,  blind  people  have  found  their 
way  blocked,  genendly  through  the  igno- 
rance or  senseless  fears  and  doubts  of 
others.  This  bill,  then,  will  simply  insure 
to  the  blind  and  otherwise  disabled  peo- 
ple who  live,  work,  and  travel  in  the  Dis- 
trict, that  they  may,  indeed,  pursue  a 
normal  and  full  life  here. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  approxi- 
mately 12  States  have  enacted  legislation 
of  this  nature,  including  by  home  State 
of  Maryland,  just  about  1  year  ago.  It 
is  only  proper  then,  that  we  in  Congress, 
acting  as  the  legislative  body  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  give  favorable  con- 
sideration to  this  "modd  white  cane 
law"  and.  in  so  doing,  give  simple,  but 
unqualified  recognition  to  the  rii^ts  of 
the  blind  and  physically  <1ifmblfd  in 
Washington.  We  simply  should  not  allow 
these  people  to  be  the  victims  of  dls- 
crlminatian  bom  of  ignorance  or  fear, 
and  I  believe  this  bill  will  insure  that  this 
not  be  the  case  here  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

At  the  time  the  clean  bill  was  reported 
out  of  committee,  an  amendment  to  en- 
able examination  by  a  physician  skilled 
in  the  disease  of  the  eye  or  by  an  optom- 
etrist, whichever  the  individual  might  se- 
lect, was  brought  to  my  attention  by  the 
American  Optometric  Association.  I  have 
checked  with  the  committee  staff,  who 
felt  this  amendment  might  not  be  neces- 
sary. However.  I  am  further  checking 
with  the  corporation  counsel  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  If  they  feel  such  an 
amendment  would  be  of  benefit.  I  shall 
urge  its  adoption  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  only  one  question 
to  ask.  Does  the  District  of  Colmnbia  have 
a  record  and  a  reputation  of  discrimina- 
tion against  the  blind  and  the  disabled^ 

tix.  STUCKEY.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa,  I  think  not  only  does  tbe 
District  of  Columbia  but  I  think  most  of 
the  cities  and  most  of  the  States  do. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Are  you  saying  that  most 
of  the  States  and  cities  have  established 
reputations  for  discrimination  against 
the  disabled? 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Yes,  I  think  that  is  so. 

I  think  it  is  dcHie  quite  unintentionally 
and  without  their  knowledge.  I  think  the 
point  was  well  brought  out  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  when  he  stated  that 
in  most  instances  such  discrimination 
really  came  about  from  people  who  had 
compassion  for  these  blind  people. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  not  going  to  admit 
that  so  far  as  the  State  of  Iowa  is  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Well,  you  may  not  ad- 
mit it.  but  I  think  if  you  had  the  blind 
people  of  your  State  testify,  they  would 
testify  to  pretty  much  the  same  thing 
that  the  blind  people  from  the  District  of 
Colmnbia  did,  as  well  as  the  national 
association,  that  there  is  this  discrimina- 
tion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  exists  in  the  several 
States  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Yes,  sir,  that  was 
brought  out  in  the  testimony. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  why  is  this  bill 
limited  to  the  District  of  Columbia?  Why 
are  we  not  entertaining  general  legisla- 


tion to  take  care  of  discriminatioa 
against  the  blind  and  the  handicapped 
throughout  the  United  States? 

Mr.  STUCBanr.  It  might  be  before 
some  other  committee,  but  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  knows  that  our 
jurisdiction  is  limited  to  the  District  of 
Columbia 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  In  an- 
swer to  the  gentleman's  question,  the 
State  of  Iowa  enacted  a  law  similar  to 
the  one  we  are  considering  today  back  in 
1967. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  fine.  I  could  not 
help  but  wonder  if  the  District  had  such 
a  reputation  in  this  great  day  of  enlight- 
enment and  culture. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  No;  as 
I  have  already  said,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  has  repeated  it — this  is  to 
prevent  well-meaning  compassionate 
people  from  discriminating  against  the 
blind.  This  will  encourage  probably  less 
discrimination,  although  we  cannot 
prove  it,  less  discrimination  against  the 
blind  by  employers  and  particularly  the 
District  of  Columbia  government.  We 
do  not  have  evidence  of  specific  cases. 

ThR  gentleman  knows  that  there  is  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  people  in  tn^ing 
to  be  helpful  to  make  things  a  little  more 
difficult  for  the  blind  and  the  physically 
handicapped,  but 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  did  not  ask  for  specific 
cases.  I  am  simply  curious  to  know  what 
prompts  this  legislation.  It  must  be  the 
fact  that  there  is  discrimination  against 
the  blind.  I- am  talking  about  discrimina- 
tion, regardless  of  race,  creed  or  color; 
I  am  talking  about  discrimination, 
period. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  the  Na- 
tional Federaticm  of  the  Blind  have  been 
the  ones  who  have  been  seeking  this 
legislation  for  a  long  time.  They  feel 
that  they  are  being  discriminated 
against,  and  they  feel  that  with  this  leg- 
islation they  will  have  opportunities  like 
everyone  else  has. 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman   yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  The  testimony  that 
was  brought  out  to  all  members  of  the 
subcommittee  and  the  full  committee 
was  that  this  discrimination  does  exist, 
though  hardly  anyone  would  say  that 
there  is  discrimination  against  the  blind. 
But  you  ask  the  blind  man.  ask  the  Fed- 
eration of  the  Blind,  and  I  think  they 
will  tell  you  and  show  you  that  there  is. 
and  they  will  point  out  many  qiecific 
instances  which  are  in  the  record. 

Mr.  GROSS.  All  I  was  attempting  to 
secure  was  some  informatioD  about  the 
necessity  for  the  leglslatiom  limited  as  it 
is  to  the  District  of  Colxmibia.  I  am  not 
opposed  to  any  legislation  that  will  rea- 
scnably  help  the  blind  and  disabled,  the 
aged  and  infirm. 

lix.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
H.R.  11032,  as  unaided  and  reported 
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(H.  Rept.  92-1005)  by  our  commlttw.  Is 
designed  to  serve  as  a  bill  of  right  i  for 
those  residents  of  the  District  of  Co  um- 
bla  who  are  blind  or  otherwise  phys:  cally 
disabled,  and  is  based  on  the  pn  mlse 
that  these  handicapped  persons  lave, 
and  should  be  allowed  to  exercise  the 
same  rights  as  their  nondisabled  fel- 
low citizens.  This  concept  applies  spe- 
cifically in  this  proposed  leglslati<n  to 
such  basic  precepts  as  the  right  to  ac- 
cess to  all  public  facilities  smd  convey- 
ances, the  right  to  be  protected  by  the 
law  when  walking  on  the  public  slreets 
and  sidewalks,  the  right  to  rent  hoi 
which  is  offered  for  lease  to  the  public, 
and  the  right  to  be  employed  on  a 
of  equality. 

The  bill  conforms  closely  in  itsjpro- 
vlsions  to  the  model  white  cane  law, 
which  has  been  developed  by  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  the  Blind  as  a  guide 
for  State  and  other  legislative  bodli 

Today,  many  persons  who  are  bliiid  or 
who  suffer  other  physical  impaim  ents 
can  achieve  normal  lives,  because  t  ich- 
niques  and  devices  have  been  derek  ped. 
and  methods  and  systems  created ,  to 
minimize  the  Imndlcapping  dn  urn- 
stances  of  such  disabilities,  and  par- 
ticularly of  blindness.  Despite  this  fact, 
however,  many  blind  persons  encoiaiter 
adverse  public  attitudes  that  bar  t|ielr 
way,  that  equate  blindness  with 
lessness,  and  that  insist  that  blind 
sons  are  completely  incompetent  and 
pendent. 

This  problem  Involves  such  situations 
as  a  blind  person  with  a  guide  do 
with  a  cane,  being  refused  admisslc 
a  restaurant  or  a  theater  or  other  public 
place  which  invites  the  general  public 
to  enter;  a  blind  person  being  denied 
the  use  of  public  transportation  or  fc  sing 
struck  down  by  a  motor  vehicle  v  hlle 
crossing  a  street;  a  blind  person  bflng 
refused  the  privilege  of  renting  a 
to  live;  or  a  blind  person  being  tv 
down  for  a  job  for  which  he  is 
trained  and  qualified,  <»ily  becai 
Is  blind.  Our  committee  is  advised 
these  and  other  problems  have  occurred, 
and  do  occur,  to  the  blind  and  ot  ler- 
wise  physically  handicapped  cltlzeis  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  Natl  anal 
Federation  of  the  Blind  has  spearhe  ided 
a  nationwide  effort  to  achieve  corre<  tlon 
of  this  unconscionable  situation,  ana  the 
bill  H.R.  11032  is  patterned  almost  en- 
tirely after  the  model  white  canq  law 
developed  by  this  National  Fedentlon. 

PBOVIBIOKS  OF  TRK   BILL 

The  principal  provisions  of  this  bl  I  are 
as  follows: 

1.     KQT7AL     ACCESS     TO     PT7BLIC     PLACI  i 

Section  1  provides  that  blind  and 
otherwise  physically  disabled  pei  sons 
shall  have  the  same  right  as  the  able 
bodied  to  the  full  and  free  use  on^the 
streets,  sidewalks,  and  public  bullclngs 
and  facilities  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

This  provision  asserts  the  rlgh;  of 
blind  and  physically  disabled  persol  s  to 
travel  on  the  city's  streets,  and  to  e  ater 
Into  and  use.  Just  as  do  the  physlially 
fit,  all  public  places  and  facilities,  wit  lout 
needless  restraints  and  unjustifle<i  re- 
strictions. For  example,  refxisal  to  ad- 
mit a  guide  dog  Into  a  crowded  piblic 


place  would  be  an  imreasonable  doilal. 
This  provision  also  serves  to  put  the  gen- 
eral public  on  notice  that  the  blind  and 
disabled  are  to  be  expected  in  pi^c 
places. 

a.    EQUAL    ACCESS    TO    PUBLIC    AOCOKICOOATIOMB 
AND   CONTETAlfCBS 

Section  2,  subsection  (a)  of  the  blU 
provides  that  the  blind  and  otherwise 
physically  handicapped  are  entitled  to 
full  and  equal  accommodations  and 
privileges  of  all  common  carrien.  Includ- 
ing all  public  conveyances  or  modes  of 
transportatioD  in  the  District  and  of  all 
hotels,  places  of  puMlc  accommodation 
or  amusement,  and  other  places  to  which 
the  general  public  is  invited  in  the  Dis- 
trict, subject  only  to  the  conditions  and 
limitations  established  by  law  and  wp- 
plication  alike  to  all  persons. 

This  provision  asserts  the  right  of  such 
disabled  persons  to  unrestricted  use  of 
all  forms  of  public  transportation,  all 
manner  of  lodging  accommodations  and 
all  public  facilities  and  activities  to 
which  the  public  is  invited.  This  also  in- 
cludes a  notice  to  the  general  public  that 
blind  and  disabled  persons  are  to  be  ex- 
pected In  public  idaces. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  every 
blind  person  shall  have  the  right  to  be 
accompanied  by  a  guide  dog,  especially 
trained  for  the  purpose,  in  any  of  the 
places  listed  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, without  being  required  to  pay  any 
extra  charge  for  the  guide  dog.  However, 
it  is  further  specified  that  any  blind  per- 
son shall  be  liable  for  any  damage  done 
to  any  premises  or  facilities  by  a  guide 
dog  by  which  he  is  accompanied. 

This  provision  requires  that  a  guide  dog 
be  admitted  wherever  the  blind  master 
would  be  entitled  to  admission  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  public,  but  this  unrestricted 
admissibility  of  a  guide  dog  is  coupled 
with  a  liability  upon  the  dog's  owner  for 
any  damage  caused  by  the  dog.  The  pro- 
vision also  prohibits  any  obvious  and 
direct  restraint  upon  such  admissibility 
by  prohibiting  the  imposition  of  an  extra 
charge  because  of  the  presence  of  the 
guide  dog. 

3.    SATETT    STANDABOS    FOB    DBIYEBB    OP    MOTOB 
TEBICLB8 

Section  3  states  that  the  driver  of  a 
motor  vehicle  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
when  approaching  a  blind  pedestrian  who 
is  carrying  a  cane  of  color  and  design 
commonly  associated  with  use  by  the 
blind,  or  using  a  guide  dog,  shall  take  all 
necessary  precautions  to  avoid  Injury  to 
such  blind  pedestrian;  and  any  driver 
who  falls  to  take  such  precautions  shall 
be  liable  for  any  Injury  caused  to  the 
pedestrian.  It  is  further  provided  that  a 
blind  pedestrian  not  carrying  a  distinc- 
tive cane  or  using  a  guide  dog,  in  any  of 
the  places  or  accommodations  listed  in 
sections  1  and  2  of  this  bill,  shall  have  all 
the  rights  conferred  by  law  upon  other 
persons,  and  the  failure  of  such  a  blind 
Iiedestrian  to  carry  stich  a  cane  or  to  use 
a  guide  dog  in  such  places  or  accommo- 
dations shall  not  be  held  to  constitute 
contributory  negligence  on  his  part. 

This  section  establishes  reasonable 
safety  standards  of  conduct  which  must 
be  followed  by  drivers  of  motor  vehicles 
with  reference  to  blind  pedestrians.  It 


Is  the  opinion  of  our  committee  that  the 
disabled  have  the  same  right  to  use  the 
city's  streets  that  other  people  do.  How- 
ever, when  they  exercise  this  right,  they 
should  be  required  to  proceed  with  due 
care  in  the  circumstances  incident  to 
their  disability,  and  to  move  about  In  the 
streets  as  would  any  reasonable  person. 
That  is.  it  Is  Incumbent  iipon  the  disabled 
to  make  greater  use  of  their  remaining 
senses;  the  blind  must  listen  more  care- 
fully, the  deaf  look  more  closely,  and 
the  aged  and  lame  allow  more  space  and 
time.  Having  acted  in  a  prudent  manner, 
however,  the  disabled  may  not  be  held 
guilty  of  contributory  negligence  on  the 
grounds  of  their  disability,  even  in  the 
case  of  a  blind  person  not  carrying  a  cane 
or  being  led  by  a  guide  dog. 

4.    DISCBIMINATION    IN    BICPLOTMENT 

Sectlcm  4  provides  that  the  blind  and 
otherwise  physically  handicapped  shall 
be  employed  aa  the  same  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  the  able  bodied,  imless  it  Is 
shown  that  the  particular  disability  pre- 
vents the  performance  of  the  work  In- 
volved, by  first,  any  individual  or  firm, 
exclusive  of  any  agency  of  the  United 
States  government,  doing  business  and 
employing  persons  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; and  sec<xid,  the  government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  District  of 
Columbia  Board  of  Education,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Board  of  VocatloiuJ 
Educatl(m,  the  District  of  Colimibla 
Board  of  Higher  Education,  the  Execu- 
tive Officer  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
courts,  and  all  other  employers  supported 
in  whole  or  in  part  by  appropriations  for 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

This  section  establishes  the  right  of 
any  blind  or  otherwise  physically  disabled 
person  to  the  same  consideration  for  em- 
ployment as  would  be  extended  to  any 
other  person.  Further,  the  burden  of 
proving  ability  to  perform  the  duties  of 
any  position  will  not  rest  upon  the  phy- 
sically Impaired  applicant;  rather,  this 
burden  of  proof  will  be  placed  upon  the 
potential  employer,  who  will  have  to 
show  that  an  applicant's  pcuticular  dis- 
ability prevents  his  performance  of  the 
work  involved  in  the  position  t<x  which 
he  is  applying. 

a.    EQUAL    ACCESS    TO    ROUBOfa 

Section  5,  subsection  (a)  states  that 
blind  and  otherwise  physically  handi- 
capped persons  shall  be  entitled  to  full 
and  equal  access  to  all  housing  tu^com- 
modations  offered  for  sale  or  lease  in  the 
District,  as  are  other  members  of  the 
general  public. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  any  blind 
person  with  a  guide  dog  shall  be  entitied 
to  full  and  equal  access  to  all  such  hous- 
ing accommodations  without  being  re- 
quired to  pay  an  extra  charge  for  the 
dog.  However,  he  shall  be  liable  for  any 
damage  done  to  the  premises  by  such 
dog. 

Subsection  (c)  states  that  nothing  in 
this  section  shall  require  any  person 
renting  or  leasing  property  to  modify  his 
property  in  any  way  or  to  provide  a 
higher  degree  of  care  for  a  person  who  is 
blind  or  otherwise  physically  disabled 
than  for  any  other  person  not  disabled. 

This  "open  housing"  section  of  the  bill 
assures  that  a  blind  person  or  one  who  Is 
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otherwise  idiysically  disabled  wishing  to 
rent  or  lease  living  accommodations  may 
not  be  discriminated  against  by  reason 
of  his  disability.  For  example,  a  blind 
person  who  has  a  guide  dog  may  not  be 
refused  tenancy  because  of  the  dog,  even 
though  dogs  and  other  pets  may  not  be 
usually  allowed.  Proper  protection  is  af- 
forded the  owner  of  such  a  property, 
however,  for  any  damage  caused  by  such 
a  guide  dog. 

e.  PEMALTT 

Section  6  provides  that  any  person  who 
denies  or  interferes  with  admittance  to 
or  enjoyment  of  any  of  the  places,  ac- 
commodaticms.  of  conveyances  Usted  In 
sections  1  and  2.  or  otherwise  interferes 
witii  the  rights  of  a  blind  or  otherwise 
dinbled  person  under  sections  1,  2,  4. 
and  5  of  this  bill,  shall  be  Imprisoned  for 
not  longer  than  90  days,  or  fined  not 
more  than  $300,  or  both. 

This  section  is  the  "teeth"  in  this  pro- 
posed legislation.  The  maximum  pen- 
alties provided  are  the  same  as  exist  in 
the  District  today  for  misdemeanors  In 
general. 

T.    WHITE    CANE   SAFETY    DAT 

Section  7  states  that  the  D.C.  Commis- 
sioner shall  take  public  notice  of  October 
15  each  year  as  White  Cane  Safety  Day. 
He  shall  issue  a  proclamation  comment- 
ing on  the  significance  of  the  white  cane, 
and  call  upon  sdl  citizens  of  the  District 
to  observe  particiilarly  the  provisions  of 
this  act  on  that  occasion. 

On  October  6,  1964,  President  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  signed  into  law  House  Joint 
Resolution  753— Public  Law  88-628— 
which  requires  that  each  year  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  shall  proclaim 
October  15  "White  Cane  Safety  Day." 
This  is  a  part  of  a  campaign  by  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  the  Blind  to  educate 
the  general  public  in  regard  to  the  com- 
petencies and  capabilities  of  trained  and 
properly  oriented  blind  people  and  the 
real  nature  of  blindness.  This  section  In 
this  proposed  legislation  will  achieve  at 
the  local  level  what  the  Federal  law  has 
established  on  the  national  level.  In  addi- 
tion to  its  educational  value,  the  annual 
issuance  of  this  proclamation  will  con- 
stitute another  form  of  public  notice  of 
the  rights  of  the  blind  and  disabled. 

8.  DEFINITION 

Section  8  defines  the  terms  "blind  per- 
son" and  "otherwise  physically  disabled" 
for  the  purposes  of  this  act. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Blind  persons,  and  persons  with  other 
physical  impairments,  have  suffered 
from  discriminatory  practices  in  a  wide 
range  of  experiences,  varying  frran 
situations  as  petty  as  being  denied  the 
rental  of  a  safety  deposit  box  in  a  bank  to 
matters  as  serious  as  the  denial  of  pro- 
tection of  the  law  when  becoming  injured 
in  a  traffic  accident. 

Every  such  handicapped  person  who 
forsakes  the  haven  of  his  abode  to  make 
his  3wn  way  in  the  world  meets  people 
who  prejudge  his  ability  to  live  a  normal. 
Independent  life;  and  the  greatest  need 
of  the  blind  and  otherwise  physically 
disabled  is  the  right  to  succeed  or  fall 
in  an  attempt  to  achieve  such  inde- 


pendence, by  reason  oi  their  personal 
abilities  or  the  lack  thereof.  Certainly  a 
blind  person  should  not  be  held  back 
because  other  people  believe  that  since 
he  can  see  nothing  he  therefore  can 
think  and  do  nothing. 

Each  section  of  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion is  deliberately  included  to  open  for 
these  people  the  doors  of  opportunity 
that  have  been  closed  for  so  many  years, 
and  to  afford  them  a  measure  of  Justice 
and  dignity  to  which  the  members  of 
this  committee  believe  they  are  entitied 
as  cure  all  himian  beings. 

HEABINO 

A  public  hearing  on  this  measure  was 
hdd  on  March  15,  at  which  time  testi- 
mony in  support  of  the  legislation  was 
offered  by  spokesmen  for  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Center  for  Concerned 
Engineering,  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia government.  No  opposiU(Hi  to  the 
legislation  was  expressed. 

COST 

No  cost  to  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  will  accrue  as  a  result 
of  the  enactment  of  this  proposed  legls- 
latton. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  disap- 
pointing that  legislation  is  needed  to 
protect  the  rights  of  the  blind  and  dls- 
sLbled  in  this  country.  But  as  I  have 
stated  before  discrimination  and  exclu- 
sion are  daily  obstacles  in  the  lives  of 
these  citizens. 

The  airlines,  trains,  and  buslines  of 
this  coimtry  have  maintained  unpubll- 
cized  regulations  that  have  created 
chaos  in  the  lives  of  handicapped  travel- 
ers. I  have  Illustrated  case  after  case 
where  airlines  have  taken  individuals  in 
wheelchairs  off  a  plane  because  they 
somehow  did  not  fulfill  a  technicality  of 
the  regulations. 

The  handicapped  have  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  traveling  but  the  most  tragic 
and  objectionable  discrimination  has 
been  the  neglectful  exclusion  of  41/2  mil- 
ium children  from  an  educati«i.  These 
children  are  denied  their  rights  and  left 
to  lead  a  life  of  needless  deprivation. 
Where  can  these  children  tiirn? 

In  the  past  year  the  courts  of  our  land 
have  handed  down  monumental  deci- 
sions and  a  consent  order  that  have  given 
hope  to  these  unprotected  citizens.  Hit. 
11032  which  we  are  debating  today,  for 
the  first  time  establishes  criminal  penal- 
ties for  anjrone  who  interferes  with  the 
rights  of  a  blind  or  disabled  person. 

This  is  a  dramatic  step  in  the  fight 
to  see  equal  treatment  for  the  handi- 
capped. 

I  support  this  legislation  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  hope  that  State 
legislatures  and  the  Congress  will  follow 
the  lead  nationally. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  Are  there  any  further 
bills  to  be  called  up  by  the  committee? 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  No,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEIAKER.  This  concludes  the  call 
of  the  District  Calendar. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  extend  their  remarks  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  bills  considered  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PUBLIC  INCOME  TRANSFER 
PROGRAMS 

(Iklrs.  GRIFFITHS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remaiks.) 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  a  report  recently  issued  by 
the  SuboMnmittee  on  Fiscal  Policy  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  of  which  I  am 
chairman.  This  paper,  entitied  "Public 
Income  Transfer  Programs:  The  Inci- 
dence of  Multiple  Benefits  and  the  Issues 
Raised  by  their  Receipt,"  is  a  staff  study 
released  as  part  of  the  subcommittee's 
2 -year  review  of  public  welfare  programs 
which  impact  on  personal  Incomes.  Our 
scxype  Includes  benefits  in  the  form  of  so- 
cial insurance,  veterans'  cash  benefits, 
public  assistance,  food,  health,  and  hous- 
ing programs. 

My  colleagues  will  remember  that  one 
major  purpose  of  this  2-year  study  is  to 
focus  on  the  problems  of  coordinating 
and  integrating  this  large  and  complex 
set  of  programs.  As  the  staff  study  shows, 
these  programs  involve  massive  expendi- 
tiires.  Almost  $100  billion  will  be  paid  out 
in  fiscal  year  1972  under  26  major  Fed- 
eral programs  and  the  largest  non-Fed- 
eral programs.  Although  119  million  peo- 
ple are  helped  by  these  programs,  the 
number  of  unique  beneficiaries  is  prob- 
ably about  60  million. 

Included  in  the  above-mentioned  pro- 
grtmis  are  10  Federal  programs  and  the 
local  general  assistance  programs  which 
directly  relate  benefits  and  eligibility  to 
need;  that  is,  to  the  current  cash  in- 
comes of  recipients.  When  allowance  is 
made  for  persons  receiving  benefits  under 
more  than  one  program,  the  actual  num- 
ber of  individuals  receiving  these  income- 
tested  benefits  is  no  more  than  25  to  30 
million  persons.  This  latter  figure  is  a 
better  measure  of  the  true  size  of  the  wel- 
fare rolls  than  simply  the  14  million  per- 
sons receiving  public  assistance.  With  a 
beneficiary  caseload  of  this  size,  our  con- 
cern must  be  the  structxrre  of  existing  and 
proposed  programs  under  which  they  may 
benefit,  and  the  ways  in  which  these  pro- 
grams work  together. 

The  staff  study  points  out  that  a  multi- 
plicity of  separate  programs  dealing 
largely  with  the  same  population  is  bound 
to  result  in  inefficient  duplications  of  ad- 
ministrative efforts  and  to  result  in  an 
excess  of  red  tape  confronting  the  re- 
cipients. The  programs  covered  by  this 
report  are  sulministered  by  11  Federal 
agencies  and  by  counUess  State  and  local 
agencies  in  all  of  the  States  and  terri- 
tories. Each  component  in  this  complex 
array  of  administrative  machinery  Is 
faced  with  an  enormous  task,  and  if  an 
error  is  made  or  a  fraudulent  claim  Is  ae- 
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these  programs  raises  the  possibility  that 
such  mistakes  may  be  transmitted  into 
the  records  of  seversJ  programs,  th<  reby 
raising  the  cost  of  the  original  error 

The  subcommittee  recently  condi  icted 
a  hearing  in  New  York  City.  State  and 
local  administrators  there  are  trjriig  to 
make  sense  out  of  the  multitude  of  Fed- 
eral and  State  laws  and  regulations  gov- 
erning welfare-type  programs.  The  act- 
ing commissioner  of  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Social  Services  stated  that 
these  laws  and  regulations  pertaning 
to  welfare  have  outgrown  a  48-lnch  I  ook- 
shelf .  I  came  away  convinced  that  p  iibllc 
assistance  in  medium  and  large  citle  s  to- 
day is  virtually  imadminlstrable,  ancj  the 
regulations  are  largely  unenforceable. 
Further,  the  inequities  and  the  incentive 
problems  are  severe.  Our  witnesses  in- 
cluded four  intake-ellglblllty  woikers 
who  said  that  some  of  the  AFDC  re  ;lpl- 
ents  can  have  a  higher  total  Incoiie— 
from  earnings  and  AFDC — than  the 
workers  themselves  earn.  And  the  wel- 
fare recipients  are  covered  by  an  el  Jtw- 
rate  medicaid  program  which  spands 
$1,070  per  year  for  the  average  A^TDC 
family. 

My  conclusions  are: 

First,  the  ccHnplexity  of  program  dro 
cedures  makes  them  difDcult  to  unc  er 
stand  by  recipient,  caseworkers,  and  t  ix 
payer  alike;  | 

Seccmd,  the  Federal  agencies  hive 
difflcultles  In  monitoring  the  implemui- 
tatlon  of  national  policies  at  the  loal 
level; 

Third,  the  variety  of  local  opitlons  In 
the  implementation  of  some  progra  ns 
result  in  the  fact  that  national  persi 
tlves  on  cumulative  Impacts  of  beni 
are  not  always  borne  out  by  local 
analyses; 

Fourth,  because  of  the  extreme  vaka- 
tion  in  local  program  structures.  It  Is  not 
now  possible  to  accurately  and  comjire- 
henslvely  assess  the  Impact  on  indlvi  au- 
als  of  a  change  in  any  one  of  theseiln- 
come  transfer  programs;  and 

Fifth,  the  Congress  and  the  execubve 
agencies  must  take  off  the  blinders  m- 
posed  by  jurisdictional  resp<aislbill  ies 
and  examine  specific  program  change  t  in 
terms  of  the  consequences  for  the  eiqst- 
ing  complex  of  programs. 


THE  UNITED  8TATES-MEXICC ' 
BOUNDARY  LEOISLATION 
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(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was 
permission  to  address  the  House  fctr  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
marks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
the    United    States    and    Mexico 
changed  final  ratifications  of  a  treat: ' 
resolve    pending    boundary 
and  maintain  the  Rio  Grande  and  _ 
rado  River  as  the  boundary  between 
two  nations. 

With  this  treaty  our  two  great  coto 
tries  have  resolved  our  last  bound  U7 
dispute  and  established  a  mechanism 
dealing  with  any  future  problems  which 
may  arise  from  the  erratic  wander!  Lgs 
of  the  rivers  which  form  portions  of  ihe 


differer  ces 
Cdo- 
>ur 


boundary  between  the  United  8tat«s  and 
Mexico. 

Major  provisions  of  the  treaty  in- 
clude: 

First.  Assignment  of  1,606.19  acres  of 
land  to  Mexico  In  exchange  for  555.81 
acres  in  connection  with  a  longtime 
dispute  over  the  Presldlo-OJinaga 
tracts. 

Second.  Transfer  of  the  Horcon  and 
Beaver  Island  tracts  to  Mexico  In  re- 
turn for  compensation  to  the  United 
States  of  an  equal  amount  of  481.68 
acres  of  nearby  land. 

Third.  Reestabllshment  of  the  bound- 
ary in  the  middle  of  the  river.  If  there 
is  more  than  one  chaimel,  the  boundary 
will  run  in  the  middle  of  the  widest 
channel.  This  will  result  in  Mexico  gain- 
ing more  acreage  and  a  larger  niunber 
of  islands  than  the  United  States.  To 
offset  this  loss  Mexico  has  agreed  to 
transfer  252  acres  of  Itmd  in  the  Presidio 
Valley  to  the  United  States. 

Fourth.  Provisions  of  a  procediire  for 
future  transfer  of  lands  necessitated  by 
shifting  of  river  channels. 

Fifth.  EstabUshment  of  a  permanent 
maritime  boundary  in  the  Oulf  of  Mex- 
ico and  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  be  drawn 
12  miles  from  the  coast. 

The  full  text  of  the  treaty  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

TUATT  To  RCSOLVE  Pkndino  Bottmdakt  Dif- 
rxmcNCKS  Aifo  Maintain  ths  Rio  Orande 
AND  Colorado  Rives  as  the  International 

BOTTNDART   BETWEEN  THE  UNITKD  STATES  OF 
AKXSICA  AND  THE  UNITED  MEXICAN  STATES 

Th«  United  Statas  of  America  and  the 
United  Mexican  States. 

Animated  by  a  spirit  of  close  friendship 
and  mutual  respect  and  desiring  to: 

Resolve  all  pending  boundary  differences 
between  two  countries. 

Restore  to  the  Rio  Orande  Its  character  of 
International  boundary  In  the  reaches  where 
that  character  has  been  lost,  and  preserve  for 
the  Rlo  Orande  and  Colorado  River  the  char- 
acter of  international  boundaries  ascribed  to 
them  by  the  boundary  treaties  In  force. 

Minimize  changes  In  the  channels  of  these 
rivers,  and  shotUd  these  changes  occur,  at- 
tempt to  resolve  the  problems  arising  there- 
from and  promptly  and  equitably. 

Resolve  problems  relating  to  sovereignty 
over  existing  or  future  islands  in  the  Rlo 
Orande. 

And  finally,  considering  that  It  Is  In  the  In- 
terest of  both  countries  to  delimit  clearly 
their  maritime  boundaries  In  the  Oulf  of 
Mexico  and  In  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Have  resolved  to  conclude  thla  Treaty  con- 
cerning their  fluvial  and  maritime  boundaries 
and  for  such  purpose  have  named  their  pleni- 
potentiaries: 

The  President  of  the  United  SUtes  of 
America,  Robert  H.  McBrlde,  Ambassador 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Mexico, 
and 

The  President  of  the  United  Mexican 
States.  Antonio  Carrlllo  Flores,  Secretary  of 
Foreign  Relations, 

Who.  having  communicated  to  each  other 
their  respective  full  powers,  found  to  be  in 
good  and  due  form,  have  agreed  as  follows: 

AKTICUI 

In  order  to  resolve  the  pending  boundary 
cases  of  the  Prealdlo-OJlnaga  Tracts,  the  Hor- 
con Tract,  Beaver  Island,  and  Islands,  in 
which  the  territory  of  one  of  the  Contracting 
States  has  been  placed  on  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  Rlo  Orande,  and  to  restore  this  river  as 
the  International  boundary,  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  have  decided  to  modify  the 


position  of  the  Rlo  Grande  in  certain  reachee. 
m  accordance  with  the  foUowlng  terms: 

A.  To  change  the  location  of  a  section  of 
the  channel  of  the  Rlo  Orande  in  the  area  of 
the  Presldlo-Ojlnaga  Tracts,  so  as  to  tranafer 
from  the  north  to  the  south  side  of  the  Rlo 
Orande  an  area  of  1800.19  acres  (660  hec- 
tares). This  relocation  shall  be  effected  so 
that  the  middle  of  the  new  channel  follows 
the  alignment  shown  on  the  map  of  the  In- 
ternational Boundary  and  Water  Commission. 
United  States  and  Mexico  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Commission") ,  entitled  Re- 
location of  the  Rlo  Orande  In  the  Presidlo- 
OJlnaga  Tracts,  attached  to  and  forming  a 
part  of  thU  Treaty. 

B.  To  change  the  location  of  the  channel 
of  the  Rlo  Orande  upstream  from  and  near 
Hidalgo-Reynosa.  so  as  to  transfer  from  the 
south  to  the  north  of  the  Rlo  Orande  an  area 
of  481.68  acres  (194.93  hectares) .  This  reloca- 
tion shall  be  effected  so  that  the  middle  of 
the  rectified  channel  follows  the  aUgnment 
shown  on  the  Commission's  map  entitled  Re- 
location of  the  Rlo  Orande  Upstream  from 
Hldalgo-Reynoea,  attached  to  and  forming  a 
part  of  this  Treaty. 

C.  To  change  the  location  of  the  channel 
of  the  Rlo  Orande  downstream  from  and  near 
Presidlo-OJlnaga,  so  as  to  transfer  from  the 
south  to  the  north  of  the  Rlo  Orande  an  area 
of  252  acres  (101.98  hectares) .  This  relocation 
shall  be  effected  so  that  the  middle  of  the 
rectified  channel  follows  the  alignment 
shown  on  the  Commission's  map  entitled  Re- 
location of  the  Rlo  Orande  Downstream  from 
Presldlo-Ojlnaga,  attached  to  and  forming  a 
part  of  this  Treaty. 

D.  Once  this  Treaty  has  come  Into  force 
and  the  necessary  legislation  has  been  enacted 
for  carrying  It  out,  the  two  Oovernmenta 
shall  determine,  on  the  basis  of  a  recom- 
mendation by  the  Commission,  the  period  of 
time  appropriate  for  each  of  them  to  carry 
out  the  following  operations ; 

(1)  The  acquisition.  In  conformity  with  Its 
laws,  of  the  lands  to  be  transferred  to  the 
other  and  of  the  rights  of  way  for  the  new 
river  channels; 

(2)  The  orderly  evacuation  of  the  occu- 
pants of  the  lands  referred  to  in  paragraph 
D(l)  of  this  Article. 

E.  The  changes  In  location  of  the  Rlo 
Orande  referred  to  In  paragraphs  A,  B  and  C 
of  this  Article.  ahaU  be  executed  by  the  Com- 
mission as  soon  as  practical  In  aooordanoe 
with  the  engineering  jflana  recommended  by 
It  and  approved  by  the  two  Ooremments. 
The  cost  of  these  (dianges  In  location  shall 
be  equaay  divided  between  the  two  Oovem- 
menU,  thiou^  an  appropriate  division  of 
work  recommended  by  the  Oommteslon  in 
the  same  An^neerlng  plans. 

p.  On  the  date  on  which  the  two  Oorem- 
ments approve  Mm  Ocmunlsslon'i  Minute 
confirming  the  oon4>letlon  of  the  relooatlons 
of  the  channel  of  the  Rlo  Orande  provided 
for  in  paragraphs  A,  B  and  C  of  tbla  ArUde, 
the  change  of  location  of  the  IntemMtonal 
boundary  shall  be  effected  In  each  caaa  and 
the  middle  of  the  new  "Yi^nnmi^  of  the  Rlo 
Orande  and  of  the  present  nti^ninti^  north 
of  the  Horcon  Tract  and  north  of  Beaver  Is- 
land shaU  become  the  Intematloiial  bound- 
ary; and  consequently  the  fc^lowing  terri- 
torial adjustments  afaaU  take  plaoe: 

(1)  By  reason  of  the  rectification  referred 
to  In  paragraph  A  of  this  Article,  there  rtaaU 
pass  from  the  north  to  the  south  of  the  Rlo 
Orande  within  the  territory  of  Ifexloo, 
1606.19  acres  (650  hectares)  in  the  Presldlo- 
Ojlnaga  Tracts. 

(2)  By  reason  of  the  reotlflcatlon  referred 
to  In  paragraph  B  of  thla  Article,  there  ataaU 
pass  from  the  eouth  to  the  north  of  tbe  Bio 
Orande  481.68  acres  (194.93  beetarae)  to  form 
a  part  of  the  territory  of  the  United  Statae. 
This  transfer  Is  In  recognition  of  the  fact 
thst  the  Horoon  Tract  and  Beaver  Island,  lo- 
cated south  of  the  Rlo  Orande.  comprising 
a  total  area  of  481.68  acres  (194.93  hectares) 
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DOW  under  ttie  sorerelgnty  of  the  United 
States  shall  pass  to  and  become  part  of  the 
territory  of  llndoo. 

(3)  By  reaaon  at  the  reotlflcatlon  referred 
to  In  paragrapli  C  of  tans  Article,  then  shaU 
pass  from  ttie  aoutii  to  the  north  of  the  Rlo 
Orande  263  acces  (101.98  hectares)  to  form 
a  part  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States. 
T1^  transfer  la  In  reoogiutlon  of  the  fact 
tbait,  upon  the  adoiitlon  of  the  new  boun<lBry 
In  accordance  with  Article  11  of  this  Treaty 
Mexloo  will  receive  a  greater  numlser  and 
acreage  of  Islands  than  the  United  States. 

SBTICLI    n 

In  order  to  resolve  uncertainties  relating 
to  the  sovereignty  over  Islands  and  to  re- 
store to  the  Rlo  a»Dde  its  character  aa  the 
intemaittonal  boundary  In  those  locations 
where  thla  obaraoter  haa  been  lost  between 
the  Oulf  of  lieztoo  and  its  IntecMctloa  with 
the  land  boundary,  the  Oootraotdng  Statea 
agree  ttiat: 

A.  Except  as  provided  in  Articles  1(F).  m 
(B)  and  ni(C)  of  this  Treaty,  from  the  date 
on  wtilch  this  Treasury  entere  Into  force,  the 
international  boundary  between  the  United 
States  and  Mezloo  In  the  limitrophe  sections 
of  the  Rlo  Oraode  and  the  Colorado  River 
Shall  run  aaoog  the  middle  of  the  channel 
occupied  by  nocmal  flow  and,  where  either  of 
the  rtvers  has  two  or  more  channels,  along 
the  middle  of  the  channel  which  In  normal 
flows  has  the  greater  or  greatest  average 
width  over  Its  length,  and  from  th*t  time 
forward,  this  International  boundary  shall 
detecmlne  the  sovereignty  over  the  lands  on 
one  side  or  the  other  of  It,  regardless  of  the 
previous  sovereignty  over  theee  lands. 

B.  For  the  pujpoees  of  thla  Treaty,  the 
Oommlsalon  shall  In  each  case  determine  the 
noRnal  floiws.  wtalcA  shall  exclude  flood  flows, 
and  the  average  wldUis.  referred  to  in  the 
inecedlng  paragri4>h  of  this  Article. 

C.  The  Commlaslon,  on  the  basis  of  the 
surveys  which  it  abaU  carry  out  as  soon  as 
practical,  shall  with  appropriate  precision 
dallenato  the  International  boundary  on  maps 
or  aerial  photographic  moealcs  of  the  Rlo 
Orande  and  of  the  Colorado  River.  In  the  fu- 
ture, the  Commission  sliall  make  surveys  as 
frequently  as  It  may  consider  Justifiable,  but 
In  any  event  at  intervals  not  greater  than 
ten  years,  and  shall  reoord  the  position  of  the 
International  boundary  on  ^>proprlate  maps. 
Bach  at  the  Oovemments  shall  bear  half  of 
the  costs  and  other  expenses  determined  by 
the  Commission  and  i^i^roved  by  the  two 
Oovernmenta  fbr  the  surveys  and  maps  re- 
lating to  the  tmundarlea. 

ARTICLB  m 

In  order  to  minimise  problems  brought 
about  by  future  changes  In  the  limitrophe 
channels  of  the  Rlo  Orande  and  the  Colorado 
River,  the  Contracting  States  agree  that: 

A.  When  the  Rlo  Orande  or  the  Colorado 
River  moves  laterally  eroding  one  of  its  t>anks 
and  depositing  alluvium  on  the  opposite 
bank,  the  International  boundary  shall  con- 
tinue to  follow  the  middle  of  the  channel 
occupied  by  normal  fiow  or,  where  there  are 
two  or  more  channels.  It  shall  follow  the 
middle  of  the  channel  which  In  normal  fiow 
has  the  greateet  average  width  over  Its 
length. 

B.  (1)  When  the  Rlo  Orande  or  the  Colo- 
rado River,  through  movements  other  than 
those  described  In  paragraph  A  of  this  Arti- 
cle, separates  from  one  Contracting  State  a 
tract  of  land,  which  might  be  composed  of 
ta  Include  Islands,  of  no  more  than  617.76 
acres  (250  hectares)  and  with  an  established 
p(q>ulatlon  of  no  more  than  100  Inhabitants, 
the  Contracting  State  from  which  the  tract 
of  land  has  been  separated  shall  have  the 
right  to  restore  the  river  to  its  prior  position 
and  shall  notify  the  other  Contracting  Stato, 
through  the  Commission,  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date  whether  or  not  it  proposes  to  re- 
store the  river  to  Its  prior  position.  Such 
restoration  must  be  made  at  Its  own  expense 


within  a  period  of  three  years  counted  from 
the  date  on  which  the  Commission  acknowl- 
edgee  the  separation;  however.  If  such  resto- 
ration should  have  been  initiated  but  not 
completed  wltliln  the  period  of  three  years, 
the  Commission,  with  approval  of  both  Oov- 
nnmente,  may  extend  It  for  one  year.  The 
boundary  shall  remain  In  Ite  prior  location 
during  the  periods  herein  provided  for  res- 
toration of  the  river,  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  Article  n(A)  of  this  Treaty. 

(2)  If  at  the  conclusion  of  the  periods 
herein  provided  the  river  has  not  been  re- 
stored to  Its  prior  position,  the  international 
boundary  shall  be  fixed  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  Article  n(A)  of  this  Treaty, 
and  sovereignty  over  the  sepcutited  tract  of 
land  shall,  as  of  that  date,  pass  to  the  Con- 
tracting State  on  whose  side  of  the  river  the 
separated  tract  Is  then  located.  Should  the 
Contracting  State  from  whose  territory  the 
tract  was  separated  notify  the  other  Con- 
tracting Stete  of  Ite  intention  not  to  restore 
the  river  to  Ite  prior  position,  the  interna- 
tional boimdary  shall  be  fixed  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  Article  n(A)  of  this 
Treaty,  and  sovereignty  over  the  separated 
tract  shall  change  as  of  the  date  on  which 
notification  Is  given  through  the  Commis- 
sion. 

(3)  When  a  tract  of  land  passes  from  the 
sovereignty  of  one  Contracting  Stete  to  the 
other  in  accordance  with  paragn4>h  B(2) 
of  this  Article,  Ite  area  shall  l>e  ascertained 
and  recorded  by  the  Commission  as  a  credit 
In  favor  of  the  Contracting  Stete  from  which 
It  was  separated,  for  later  compensation  by 
an  equal  area  In  a  natural  separation  of  a 
tract  of  the  other  Contracting  Stete  which 
Is  not  restored  or  In  a  future  rectification 
recommended  by  the  Commission  and  ap- 
proved by  the  two  Oovemmente  In  the  same 
river.  The  coste  of  such  rectifications  shall 
be  divided  equaUy  between  the  Contracting 
Stetes  and,  upon  completion,  the  middle  of 
the  new  channels  shall  become  the  interna- 
tional boundary  and  the  Commission  shall 
cancel  the  oorreepondlng  credit. 

C.  When  the  Rlo  Orande  or  the  ColOTado 
River,  by  movemente  other  than  those  pro- 
vided In  paragraph  A  of  this  Article,  sepa- 
rates from  one  Contracting  Stete  a  tract  of 
land,  which  might  be  comp>oeed  of  or  Include 
Islands,  having  an  area  of  more  than  617.76 
acres  (260  hectares)  or  an  established  popu- 
lation of  more  than  100  Inhabltante,  the 
International  boundary  shaU  remain  In  ite 
prlOT  position  and  sovereignty  over  the  sepa- 
rated tract  of  land  shall  not  change,  not- 
withstanding the  provlslcms  of  Article  n(A) 
of  this  Treaty.  In  such  cases  the  Commis- 
sion shall  restore  the  river  to  Ite  prior  chan- 
nel as  soon  as  practical,  equaUy  dividing  the 
coste  I3etween  the  Contracting  Statee.  As  an 
alternative  procedure  the  OommlBsion.  with 
the  ^>proval  of  the  two  Oovernmente,  may 
rectify  the  channel  of  the  river  in  the  same 
section  in  which  the  separation  occurred, 
so  as  to  transfer  an  equal  area  to  the  Con- 
tracting Stete  from  which  the  tract  of  land 
was  separated.  The  coste  of  these  rectifica- 
tions shall  be  divided  equally  between  the 
two  Oovemmente  and,  upon  their  comple- 
tion, the  middle  of  the  new  channels  shall 
be  the  International  boxindary.  as  defined  In 
Article  n(A)  of  this  Treaty. 

D.  The  Commissioners  shaU  exchange  all 
InfcHrmatlon  c(»nlng  to  their  attention  about 
possible  or  actual  separation  of  lands  as  re- 
ferred to  In  paragi^>hs  B  and  C  of  this  Ar- 
ticle. The  Commission  shall  prcxnptly  make 
the  necessary  surveys  and  Investigations  In 
aU  cases  of  separation  and  determine.  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  paragraphs 
B  and  C  of  this  Article,  which  type  of  separa- 
tion has  taken  place. 

B.  Pending  any  changes  in  sovereignty 
brought  about  by  the  application  of  para- 
graphs B  or  C  of  this  Article,  each  Contract- 
ing Stete  shall  extend  to  the  nationals  of 
the  other  such  facllltiea  for  transit  tlirough 


its  territory  aa  may  be  necessary  to  permit 
the  use  and  enjoyment  of  separated  tracte 
aa  before  the  separation,  including  such  ex- 
emption from  customs  duties  and  immigra- 
tion procedures  as  may  be  neceaaary. 

F.  When  In  the  limitrophe  reaches  of  the 
Rlo  Oraada  and  Colorado  Rlvar,  a  part  of  tha 
ohannal  temporarily  loaaa  Ita  diaraetar  aa  the 
boondaiy  by  i— aon  of  the  (Aiargaa  eomtam- 
platad  In  paiagn4>b8  B  and  O  of  thla  Artlola, 
the  international  ehazaeter  of  the  uaa  and 
consumption  of  those  waters.  In  tha  order 
established  under  Article  8  of  the  Ttaaty  of 
Februarys,  1944,  aball  not  be  modllled. 

AinCLK  IV 

m  order  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  Shift- 
ing of  the  channels  of  the  Rlo  Orande  and 
the  Oolarado  River  In  their  limitrophe  aec- 
Uona,  and  the  problema  that  would  be  cauaad 
by  the  separation  of  tracte  of  land,  the  Con- 
tracting Stetea  agree  that: 

A.  Each  Oontraottng  Stete,  in  the  lim- 
itrophe aeetlona  of  the  Rlo  Oiande  and  the 
Colorado  River,  may  protect  Ite  bank  against 
erosion  and,  where  either  of  the  rivers  haa 
more  than  one  channel,  may  construct  worka 
in  the  channel  or  channela  that  are  com- 
pletely within  Ite  Xmtitorj  In  order  to  preaerve 
the  character  of  the  limitrophe  channel  pro- 
vided, however,  tliat  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
Commission  the  works  that  are  to  be 
executed  under  this  paragraph  do  not  ad- 
versely affect  the  other  Contracting  State 
through  the  defiectlon  or  obstruction  of  the 
normal  flow  of  the  river  or  of  Ite  flood  flows. 

B.  (1)  Both  in  the  main  channel  of  the 
river  and  on  adjacent  lands  to  a  dlstence  on 
either  side  of  the  international  boundary 
recommended  by  the  Commlaslon  and  ap- 
proved by  the  two  Oovemmente,  each  Con- 
tracting Stete  shall  prohibit  the  construction 
of  works  In  Ite  territory  which,  in  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Commission,  may  cause  deflec- 
tion or  obstruction  of  the  normal  flow  of  the 
river  or  of  ite  flood  flows. 

(2)  If  the  Commission  should  determine 
that  any  of  the  works  constructed  by  one  of 
the  two  Contracting  Stetes  In  the  channel  of 
the  river  or  within  ite  territory  causes  such 
adverse  effecte  on  the  territory  of  the  other 
Contracting  State,  the  Oovemment  of  the 
Contracting  State  that  constructed  the  works 
shall  remove  them  or  modify  them  and,  by 
agreement  of  the  Commission,  shall  repair  or 
compensate  for  the  damages  sustelned  by  the 
other  Contracting  Stete. 

C.  (1)  The  Commlaalon  sliall  recommend  to 
the  two  Oovemmente  the  execution  of  works 
It  may  consider  advisable  and  practical  for 
Improvement  and  stabilisation  of  the  chan- 
nels of  the  Rio  Orande  and  of  the  Colorado 
River  in  ite  limitrophe  aeetlona.  Including 
among  others  the  following  measures:  clear- 
ing, channel  excavations,  bank  protection 
and  rectifications.  Ths  Commission  shaU  in- 
clude In  Ito  recommendations  an  estlnutte  of 
the  coste  of  construction,  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  works,  and  a  proposal 
for  the  division  of  the  work  and  coste  be- 
tween the  Contracting  Stetes. 

(2)  As  soon  as  may  be  practical,  after  the 
two  Oovemmente  approve  the  Commission's 
recommendations,  each  of  the  Contracting 
Stetes  shall  execute,  at  ite  expense.  Ite  share 
of  the  construction,  operation  and  mainte- 
nance referred  to  In  paragraph  C(l)  of  tliis 
Article. 

sancut  V 

The  Contracting  Stetes  agree  to  establish 
and  reoognlae  their  maritime  boundarlea  in 
the  Oulf  of  Mexico  and  in  the  Pacific  Ocean 
in  accordance  with  the  following  provlalona: 

A.  The  International  maritime  boundary 
in  the  Oulf  of  Mexico  shaU  begin  at  the  cen- 
ter of  the  mouth  of  the  Rlo  Orande,  wherever 
it  may  be  located;  from  there  It  shall  nm  in 
a  straight  llns  to  a  fixed  point  at  25*  57' 
22.18"  North  Utltude.  and  97'8'  19.70"  West 
longitude,  situated  ^proximately  2.000  feet 
seaward  frun  the  coast;  from  this  fixed  point 
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the  maritime  boundary  shell  continue  ate-' 
went  In  a  itralsht  line  the  delineation  ot 
which  repreaenta  a  practical  almpllflcat  on 
of  the  line  drawn  In  aooordanoe  with  he 
principle  of  equldlataaoe  eatabUahed  In  Ai  tl- 
claa  la  and  34  of  the  Qenera  Convention  on 
the  Territorial  Sea  and  the  Oontlguoua  Zo  oe. 
This  line  shaU  extend  Into  the  OuU  at  Mei  loo 
to  a  distance  of  13  nautical  mllea  from  '  he 
baseline  used  (or  Its  dtflneatlon.  The  Int  v> 
national  maritime  botmdary  In  the  OuU  of 
Mexico  shall  be  recognised  In  aooocdanoe  w  ,th 
the  map  entitled  International  Maritime 
Boxmdary  In  the  Oulf  of  Mexico,  which  he 
Oommlaslon  shall  prepare  In  conformity  w  Ith 
the  foregoing  description  and  which,  o  kce 
approved  by  the  Ooremments,  shall  be  i  a- 
nasad  to  and  fonn  a  part  of  this  Treaty. 

B.  The  International  maritime  boundary 
In  the  Padflc  Ocean  shall  begin  at  the  w<  st- 
emmost  point  of  the  mainland  boundiry; 
from  tbei«  It  shall  run  seaward  on  a  line  ihe 
delineation  of  which  repreeents  a  praotcal 
slmpllflcatlon.  through  a  series  of  straight 
lines,  of  the  line  drawn  In  accordance  with 
the  principle  of  equidistance  established  In 
Artlclee  13  and  34  of  the  Oeneva  Convent  on 
on  the  Territorial  Sea  and  the  Contlgu>us 
Zone.  This  line  shall  extend  seaward  to  a  ( is- 
tance  ot  13  nautical  miles  from  the  basell  lea 
used  for  Ita  delineation  along  the  coast  of  lie 
mainland  and  the  islands  of  the  Contract  ing 
States.  The  International  maritime  bound  wy 
In  the  Pacific  Ocean  shaU  be  recognised  In  ic- 
cordance  with  the  matp  entitled  Intematlo  lal 
Maritime  Boundary  In  the  Pacific  Ooein, 
which  the  Commission  shaU  prepare  In  o  m- 
formlty  with  the  foregoing  description  ind 
which,  once  approved  by  the  Oovemmei.ta. 
shall  be  annexed  to  and  form  a  part  of  t  aJa 
Treaty. 

O.  Tlieaa  maritime  boxmdarles.  as  they  ire 
shown  In  nukps  of  the  Commission  entlted 
International  Maritime  Boundary  In  I  be 
Oulf  of  Mexico  and  International  Marltl  ne 
Boundary  In  the  PaclUc  Ocean,  shall  be  ric- 
ognlzed  as  of  the  date  on  which  this  Trei  ty 
enters  into  force.  They  shall  permanently 
repreeent  the  maritime  boundaries  betv 
the  two  Contracting  States:  on  the  sov 
side  of  these  boundaries  the  United  SUIj 
shall  not,  and  on  the  north  side  of 
Mexico  shall  not,  for  any  purpose  claim  lor 
exercise  sovereignty,  sovereign  rights  or  ni- 
rladlctlon  over  the  waters,  air  space,  or  s  •- 
bed  and  subsoil.  Once  recognised,  theee  t  ew 
boundaries  shall  supersede  the  provlslo  lal 
maritime  boundaries  referred  to  In  the  Co  n- 
mlsslon's  Minute  No.  339. 

D.  The  establishment  of  these  new  msrl> 
time  boundarlea  shall  not  affect  or  prejud  ice 
In  any  manner  the  positions  of  either  of  '  he 
Contracting  States  with  reqieot  to  the  ext  nt 
of  Internal  waters,  of  the  territorial  sea,  or 
of  sovereign  rights  or  Jurisdiction  for  my 
other  purpose. 

K.  The  Oommlaslon  shall  recommend  he 
means  of  physically  marking  the  maritime 
boundarlea  and  of  the  division  of  work  (or 
construction  and  maintenance  of  the  ma  k- 
ars.  When  such  recommendations  have  bi  an 
approved  by  the  two  Oovemmenta  the  Oo  m- 
mlaalon  shall  construct  and  maintain  he 
markera,  the  cost  of  which  shall  be  equi  Uy 
divided  between  the  Contracting  Statsa. 

ABTICU  VX 

A.  The  lands  and  Improvements  whl  :h, 
upon  relocation  of  the  International  boui^' 
ary  under  the  provlalons  of  Artldea  I,  m 
XV  of  this  Treaty,  are  transferred  from 
Contracting  State  to  the  other,  shall 
to  the  respective  Contracting  State  In  abk> 
lute  ownership,  free  of  any  private  tltlea  or 
encumbrances  of  any  kind;  compensation  to 
the  owners  of  the  lands  to  be  transfer  «d 
shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the  deliver  ng 
Contracting  State.  No  payments  shall  be 
made  between  the  two  Oovemmenta  for  v  U 
ue  of  the  lands  and  Improvements  tra  la- 
ferred  from  one  Contracting  state  to  i  ha 
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other  aa  a  result  of  the  ehanga  of  location  of 
the  Intematlooal  boundary. 

B.  The  ralooatUm  of  the  International 
boundary  and  the  transfer  of  porUona  of 
territory  or  any  other  provision  of  thla  Ttaaty 
ShaU  not  affect  In  any  way: 

(1)  The  legal  sUtus  with  respect  to  dtl- 
■enshlp  lawB.  of  those  persons  who  are  pree- 
ent  or  former  residents  of  the  portions  of  ter- 
ritory transferred; 

(3)  The  Jurisdiction  over  legal  prooeedlngs. 
of  either  a  civil  or  crlmnal  character,  which 
are  pending  on  the  date  on  which  the  rdoca- 
tlon  Is  effected  or  which  were  decided  prior 
to  that  date: 

(8)  The  Jurisdiction  over  acta  or  omissions 
occurring  within  or  with  respect  to  the  said 
portlona  of  tarrltory  prior  to  their  transfer; 

(4)  The  law  or  laws  applicable  to  the  acts 
or  omissions  referred  to  In  paragraph  B(3) 
of  this  Article. 

O.  (1)  All  materials,  impleoiants.  equ4>- 
ment  and  repair  parts  Intended  for  the  con- 
struction, operation  and  maintenance  of  tha 
works  required  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Treaty  shall  be  exempt  from  taxes  re- 
lating to  Imports  and  exporta.  For  this  pur- 
pose, each  Section  of  the  Commission  shall 
furnish  verlflcatlon  certlfleatea  covering  all 
materials.  Implements,  equipment  and  re- 
pair parts  Intended  for  such  works. 

(3)  The  personnel  employed  either  directly 
or  Indirectly  on  the  oonatrucUcn,  operation 
or  maintenance  of  the  works  required  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  thla  Treaty  shall 
be  permitted  to  pass  freely  ttom  one  country 
to  the  other  for  the  purpoee  of  going  to  and 
from  the  place  or  location  of  the  works, 
without  any  Immigration  restrictions,  pass- 
ports, or  labor  requirements.  For  this  pur- 
pose, each  Section  of  the  Conunlsslon  shall 
furnish  adequate  means  of  Identification  to 
the  personnel  enq>loyed  by  It  on  the  afore- 
said works. 

ABTicLx  vn 

The  boundary  on  International  bridges 
which  cross  the  Rio  Orande  or  the  Colorado 
River  shall  be  shown  by  an  appropriate 
monxunent  exactly  over  the  International 
boundary  determined  by  this  Treaty  at  the 
time  of  demarcation.  When  In  the  Jtidgment 
of  the  Commission  the  varlatlona  of  the  In- 
ternational boundary  should  warrant  that 
the  monument  on  any  bridge  should  be  re- 
located. It  shall  so  recommend  to  the  two 
Oovemments  and  with  their  approval  may 
proceed  to  the  reinstallation.  This  monument 
shall  denote  the  boundary  for  all  the  pur- 
posee  of  such  bridge.  Any  rights  other  than 
thoee  relating  to  the  bridge  Itself  shall  be 
determined.  In  case  later  changes  occur. 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  thla 
Treaty. 

ABTirax  vm 

Tlie  following  agreements  ahall  be  termi- 
nated as  of  the  entry  Into  force  of  iiiiM  Treaty. 
without  prejudice  to  any  right,  title  or  In- 
terest which  haa  accrued  there\inder  except 
as  otherwise  provided  In  this  Treaty  with  re- 
spect to  such  right,  title  or  Intereet: 

A.  the  Convention  Touching  the  Interna- 
tional Boundary  Line,  signed  on  November 
13,  1884; 

B.  Tht  Convention  for  the  Blmlnatlon  of 
Banooe  In  the  Rio  Orande,  signed  on  March 
30,  1906;  and 

C.  to  the  extent  that  they  are  Inconsistent 
with  thla  Treaty: 

(1)  Article  V  of  the  Treaty  of  Oxiadalupe 
Hidalgo,  signed  on  February  3,  1848; 

(3)  Article  I  of  the  Oadaden  (MesUla) 
Treaty,  algned  on  December  SO,  1888; 

(8)  ArUde  IV  of  the  Convention  establish- 
ing the  International  Boundary  Commission, 
signed  March  1.  1889;  and 

(4)  Article  VI  of  the  Convention  on  Rec- 
tification of  the  Rio  Orande,  signed  Feb- 
ruary 1, 1933;  and 

D.  any  other  agreement,  or  any  part  there- 
of, between  the  United  States  of  Amarloa  and 


the  United  Mexican  States  which  la  Incon- 
sistent with  this  Treaty,  to  the  extent  of  that 
Inconsistency. 

AXTicXiX  a 

The  ixesent  Treaty  ahall  be  ratified  In 
accordance  with  the  constitutional  processes 
of  each  Contracting  State  and  the  Instru- 
menta  of  ratification  ahall  be  exchanged  In 
Washington,  D.C.  aa  soon  as  poaslble.  It  ahall 
enter  into  force  on  the  date  of  the  exchange 
of  ratifications. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Mexico,  the  twenty- 
third  day  of  November,  nineteen  seventy.  In 
the  KngUah  and  flpanlah  langiiages,  each  text 
being  equally  authentic. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  9.  the  Dowrt- 
ment  of  State,  by  Executive  Communi- 
caUon  1727.  aent  to  the  House  draft  leg- 
islattoQ  which  is  necessary  to  ttue  Im- 
plementation of  our  new  treaty  with 
Mexico.  Today.  I  am  pleased  to  introduce 
that  legislation  and  to  announce  that  the 
Inter-American  Affairs  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  will 
hold  a  hearing  on  this  bill  tm  Monday, 
Mayl. 

The  text  of  the  bill  and  an  analysis 
follows: 

HJt.  14B7S 
A  bill  to  f  acmtate  compUanoe  with  the  treaty 
between  the  United  States  of  Amarloa  and 
the  United  Mexican  Statea.  signed  Novem- 
ber 33,  1970.  and  for  other  puipoaea 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repreaentativea  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congre—  assembled,  Ttiat  this 
Act  may  be  cited  aa  the  -*"'T«<«wn-»*«»««nn 
Boundai7  I^Mty  Act  of  1073." 

TmS  I— AUTHORIZAITON  FOR  CARRT- 
INO  OXrr  TBBATT  PBOVISIC»TS 
Sac.  101.  In  eoniMctlon  with  tha  traa^ 
between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  United  Mexican  SUtes  to  resolve  pend- 
ing boundary  dlfferenoea  and  maintain  the 
Rio  Orande  and  the  Colorado  River  aa  tha 
International  botindary  between  the  United 
Statea  of  America  and  the  United  Mexican 
SUtea.  signed  November  38.  1970.  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  acting  through  the  United 
Statea  Commissioner.  International  Boundary 
and  Water  Commission,  United  Statea  and 
Mexico,  Is  authorlaed: 

(a)  to  conduct  technical  and  other  In- 
veetlgatlona  relating  to:  the  demarcation, 
mapping,  monumentatlon,  channel  reloca- 
tion, rectlflcatlon.  Improvement  and  stablll- 
aatlon.  and  other  matters  relating  to  the 
preeervatlon  of  the  rlvar  boundaries  between 
the  United  Statea  and  Mexico;  the  estabUsh- 
ment  and  ddlmltatlon  of  the  maritime 
boundarlee  In  the  Oulf  of  Mj^xlrri'  and  in  the 
Padflc  Ocean;  water  reaourcea;  the  sanita- 
tion and  the  prevention  of  pollution. 

(b)  to  acquire  by  donation,  purchase,  or 
condemnation,  aU  lands  or  mtereats  m  lands 
required — 

(1)  for  transfer  to  Mexico  as  provided  m 
said  treaty: 

(3)  for  construction  of  that  portion  of 
new  river  channels  and  the  adjoining  leveea 
in  the  territory  of  the  umted  Statea; 

(8)  to  preserve  the  Rio  Orande  and  the 
Colorado  River  aa  the  boundary  by  iveventlng 
the  construction  of  works  which  may  cause 
deflection  or  obstruction  of  the  normal  flow 
of  the  rivers  or  of  their  flood  flows. 

(4)  for  rdocatlon  of  any  structure  or  facu- 
lty, public  or  private,  the  relocation  of  wiilch. 
In  the  Judgment  of  the  said  Commlasioner  Is 
necessitated  by  the  project. 

(c)  to  remove,  modify,  or  repair  the  dam- 
agee  caused  to  Mexico  by  works  constructed 
In  the  United  Statee  which  the  International 
Boundary  and  Water  Cnmmlaalon  haa  deter- 
mined have  an  adverse  effect  on  Mexloo,  or 
to  compensate  Mexloo  for  such  damages. 

Sac.  103.  The  United  Statea  Oommlsalonsr 
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Is  authorized  to  enter  Into  contracts  with 
the  owners  of  properties  to  be  relocated 
whereby  such  owners  luidertake  to  perform, 
at  the  expense  of  the  UiUted  States,  any 
or  aU  operations  Involved  In  said  relocations; 
to  construct,  operate  and  maintain  aU  works 
provided  for  In  said  treaty  and/or  TlUe  I 
of  this  Act;  and  to  turn  over  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  any  such  works  to  any 
Federal  agency,  or  any  state.  County,  mu- 
mclpaUty,  district,  or  other  political  subdi- 
vision within  which  such  project  or  works 
may  be  In  whole  or  In  part  situated,  tqxm 
such  terms,  conditions,  and  requirements  as 
the   Commissioner   may   deem   appropriate. 

SBC.  103.  Notwithstanding  any  othw  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioner In  authorised  to  dlspoee  of  by  war- 
ranty deed,  or  otherwise,  any  land  acquired 
by  the  United  States  Commissioner  on  bdialf 
of  the  United  Statee,  or  obtained  by  the 
United  States  pursuant  to  treaty  between  the 
United  Statea  and  Mexico,  and  not  reqiilred 
for  project  purpoeea,  under  procedures  to  be 
formulated  by  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioner, to  adjoining  land  owners  at  such  price 
as  he  oonfiiders  fair  and  equitable,  and.  If 
not  so  disposed  of,  to  turn  said  land  over 
to  the  Oeneral  Services  Administration  for 
disposal  \mder  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Servlcee  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended. 

Sec.  104.  When  a  determination  must  be 
made  under  the  treaty  whether  to  permit  a 
new  channel  to  become  the  boundary,  or 
whether  or  not  to  restore  a  river  to  Its  for- 
mer channel,  or  whether.  Instead  of  restora- 
tion, the  Oovemments  should  undertake  a 
rectlflcatlon  of  the  river  channel,  the  United 
States  Commissioner's  decision,  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  State,  shaU  be  final  so  far 
as  the  United  States  la  concerned,  and  the 
United  States  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to 
construct  or  arrange  for  construction  of  such 
works  as  may  be  required  to  give  effect  to 
that  decision. 

Sec.  106.  Land  acquired  or  to  be  acquired 
by  the  United  States  of  America  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  said  treaty.  In- 
cluding the  tract  provided  for  In  section  106, 
shall  become  a  geographical  part  of  the  State 
to  which  It  attachee  and  ahaU  be  under  the 
clvU  and  criminal  jurisdiction  of  said  State, 
without  affecting  the  ownership  of  said  land. 
The  addition  of  land  and  the  ceding  of  juris- 
diction to  a  State  shall  take  effect  upon  ac- 
ceptance by  said  State. 

Sac.  106.  Upon  transfer  of  sovereignty  from 
Mexico  to  the  United  States  of  the  481.68 
acres  of  land  acquired  by  the  United  Statea 
from  Mexico  near  Hldalgo-Reynosa,  adminis- 
tration over  the  portion  of  that  land  which 
Is  determined  by  the  United  States  Com- 
missioner, International  Boundary  and  Water 
Commission,  not  to  be  required  for  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  the  relocated 
river  channel  shaU  be  assimied  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior;  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice, Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  WUdUfe 
Is  authorized  to  plan,  establlah,  develop  and 
administer  said  portion  of  the  acq\ilred  lands 
as  a  part  of  the  National  WUdllfe  Refuge 
System. 

Sec.  107.  The  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (46  Stot. 
690)  as  amended,  shaU  be  further  amended 
as  follows: 

(1)  The  heading  of  section  833  shaU  be 
amended  to  read:  "International  Trafllc  and 
Beecue  Work;  United  Statea-Mexlco  Bound- 
ary Treaty  of  1970"; 

(3)  Paragraph  (b)  of  section  833  shaU  be 
amended  by  striking  the  word  "and"  at  the 
end  of  subparagraph  (3) ;  by  striking  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (3)  and  In- 
serting ";  and"  In  lieu  thereof;  and  by  add- 
ing a  new  subparagraph  to  read: 

"(4)  Personal  property  reaaonably  related 
to  the  uae  and  enjoyment  of  a  separated 
tract  of  land  as  described  In  arttde  m  of 
tha  Treaty  To  Resdve  Pending  Boundary 


Differences  and  Maintain  the  Rio  Orande 
and  Colorado  River  as  the  International 
Boundary  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  United  Mexican  States 
algned  on  November  33, 1970." 

Sec.  108.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Department  of  State  for  the 
use  at  the  United  Statee  section  of  said 
Commission  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  said  treaty  and 
tlUe  I  of  this  Act. 

TITLE   n— PRESIDIO   FLOOD   CONTROL 
PROJECT 

Sxc.  301.  The  Secretary  of  State,  acting 
through  the  United  States  Commissioner, 
International  Boimdary  and  Water  Com- 
mission, United  States  and  Mexico,  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  conclude  with  the  appro- 
priate official  or  officials  of  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  Mexico  an  agreement  for  a  coordi- 
nated plan  by  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
for  international  flood  control  works  for  pro- 
tection of  lands  along  the  International  sec- 
tion of  the  Rio  Grande  In  the  United  States 
and  m  Mexico  In  the  Presldlo-Ojlnaga  VaUey. 

Sec.  303.  If  an  agreement  U  conduded  pur- 
suant to  Section  301,  Title  U  of  this  Act,  the 
United  Statea  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to 
construct,  operate  and  maintain  flood  con- 
trol works  located  in  the  United  SUtes  hav- 
ing substantially  the  characteristics  de- 
scribed In  "Report  on  the  Flood  Control  Proj- 
ect Rio  Orande,  Presidio  Valley,  Texas,"  pre- 
pared by  the  United  States  section.  Interna- 
tional Boundary  and  Water  Conunlsslon, 
United  States  and  Mexico;  and  there  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
Department  of  State  for  the  use  of  the  United 
States  section  of  said  Commission  such  siuus 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  Title  n  of  this  Act.  No  part  of  any 
appropriation  under  thla  section  shall  be 
expended  for  flood  control  works  on  any 
land,  site,  or  easement  unless  such  land. 
Bite,  or  easement  has  been  acquired  under 
aald  treaty  for  other  purpoees  or  by  donation 
and,  in  the  case  of  a  donation,  the  title 
thereto  has  been  approved  In  accordance 
with  existing  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Attorney  Oeneral  of  the  United  States. 

Amaltbis  or  Bnx 

The  Boundary  Treaty  of  1970  Imposes  on 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  niunerous  re- 
spoivlbllltles  and  obligations.  These  rdate 
principally  to  the  settlement  of  all  existing 
boundary  disputes  and  uncertainties  and  the 
prevention  of  new  ones.  The  maintenance  of 
the  Rio  Orande  and  the  Colorado  River  as 
the  International  boundary  Is  an  Important 
element  In  the  achievement  of  both  objec- 
tives. The  treaty  also  defines  and  provides 
for  demarcation  of  maritime  boundarlea  In 
the  Padflc  Ocean  and  the  Oulf  of  Mexloo.  It 
entrusts  execution  oT  the  responslbUltles  and 
obligations  to  the  International  Boundary 
and  Water  Commission,  which  has  been  exer- 
cising slmUar  duties  vrlth  respect  to  the 
boundary  with  Mexico  since  1889.  The  Com- 
mission consists  of  a  United  Statea  Section 
and  a  Mexican  Section  each  headed  by  a 
Commissioner.  The  United  States  Commis- 
sioner would  act  toe  the  United  States  in 
these  matters  under  the  policy  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  State. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  would  provide  the  United 
Statee  Commissioner  with  all  the  authority 
he  Is  e^>ected  to  need  now  and  in  the  future 
to  discharge  the  responslbUltles  and  obli- 
gations asdgned  to  the  United  Statee  by  the 
treaty.  For  this  purpoee  he  will  have  to  con- 
duct Investigations,  acquire  lands  and  ease- 
ments In  lands,  and  construct,  operate,  main- 
tain works.  Sections  101  and  103  of  the  bill, 
which  are  based  on  Sections  1  and  3  of  the 
American-Mexican  Chamlzal  Convention  Act 
of  1964  (78  SUt.  184),  would  authorize  theee 
and  related  functlona;  they  are  largely  self- 
explanatory.  Slnoe.  IX  the  Commission  should 


determine  imder  Artlde  IV(B)  (3)  of  the 
Treaty  that  works  constructed  In  the  United 
States  cause  deflection  or  obstruction  of  a 
river  flow,  this  Government  must  remove  or 
modify  them,  and  possibly  repair  or  com- 
pensate for  the  damage.  Section  101  (c)  of  the 
bUl  would  authorize  the  United  States  Com- 
missioner to  perform  such  work  and  make 
compensation  to  Mexico. 

Section  103  T«Qects  an  exceptional  circum- 
stance resiUtlng  from  the  treaty,  and  Is  de- 
signed to  mitigate  the  adverse  effects  of  the 
operation  of  the  treaty  on  certain  individ- 
uals. Lands  being  transferred  to  Mexico  un- 
der the  terms  of  the  treaty  cannot  be  selected 
on  the  basis  oT  convenience  or  exclusively 
domestic  conelderatlons.  The  new  channel  of 
the  Rio  Orande,  relocated  under  Article  I 
(C)  of  the  treaty  to  place  north  of  the  river 
Mexican  territory  being  ceded  to  the  United 
States,  vrlll  follow  an  alignment  determined 
as  much  by  Mexican  as  United  Statee  inter- 
est. The  Department  wishes,  to  the  extent 
practical,  to  protect  the  Individual  United 
Statee  landowners  adversely  affected  by  an 
arrangement  which  was  In  part  to  accommo- 
date Mexico.  The  United  States  Commis- 
sioner can  best  do  this  by  being  able  to  make 
transfers,  sales  and  exchanges  of  certain 
lands  sympathetically  and  expeditiously  "on 
the  spot"  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  owners  In- 
volved and  provide  eq«iltably  for  all  without 
delay.  For  example,  deven  pump  sites  are 
being  eliminated  from  the  river  by  Its  relo- 
cation. Where  a  United  States  farmer  finds 
himself  separated  from  the  new  river  channel 
and  his  former  pump  sites  by  lands  ceded 
by  Mexloo,  he  becomes  understandbly  con- 
cerned. The  United  States  Commlsdoner 
would  want  to  preserve  an  owner's  riparian 
rights  on  the  water  course,  and  prevent 
another  from  acquiring  the  land  and  totally 
cutting  him  off  from  his  source  of  Irrigation 
water.  Under  Section  103  the  United  States 
Conunissloner  would  be  able  to  offer  the  In- 
tervening land  to  an  adjacent  owner  at  a 
price  determined  to  be  fair  and  equitable. 
SlmUar  circumstances  may  weU  arise  In  the 
event  of  future  acqulaltlon  of  land  from 
Mexico  under  the  treaty,  and  the  same  pro- 
vision would  enable  the  Commissioner  to 
protect  other  umted  States  landowners.  If 
adjoining  land  owners  do  not  acquire  the 
lands,  the  Commlsaloner  would  turn  them 
over  to  the  General  Services  Administration 
Tor  disposal. 

Section  104  relates  to  a  complex  proce- 
dure Introduced  by  Article  rn  of  the  treaty 
for  the  treatment  of  tracts  of  land  shifted 
from  one  side  of  a  boundary  river  to  the 
other.  Decisions  must  be  made  under  the 
treaty,  in  aocordanoe  with  varying  circum- 
stances, whether  to  restore  the  river  to  Its 
prior  channel  or  whether  to  aUow  a  new 
channel  to  become  the  boundary,  whether  to 
undertake  rectification  of  the  river  and.  In 
the  rectlflcatlon  process,  what  lands  to  ex- 
change with  Mexico.  Section  104  would  au- 
thorize the  United  Statee  Conunissloner.  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  to 
make  these  decisions  for  the  United  States 
and  to  construct  whatever  works  are  required. 

Section  105  is  designed  to  eliminate  any 
confusion  oonoeming  the  exercise  of  juris- 
diction over  lands  which  pass  from  Mexico 
to  the  United  States  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Treaty. 

Section  106  would  asdgn  to  the  Fish  and 
WUdllfe  Service  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior responslbllty  for  administering  for  the 
nderal  Oovemment  that  part  of  481.68  acrea 
being  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  Mexico 
in  the  Lower  Rio  Orande  Valley  near  Hidalgo. 
TvxaM,  and  not  required  in  the  rdocatlon  of 
the  river  at  that  point  or  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  project.  The  Department  haa 
learned  that  this  tract  would  be  eapeclaUy 
useful  as  a  wUdllfa  refuge,  and  beUaves  that 
tMn  is  the  most  beneficial  use  to  which  the 
tract  could  be  put.  The  chdoe  ot  tract 
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determined  by  flood  control  conaldera  Ions, 
and  It  otherwise  would  probably  have  little 
value. 

Section  107  Is  Incorporated  at  the  re  luest 
of  the  Bureau  of  Customs.  Since  under  Arti- 
cle in  of  the  treaty  tracts  of  land  beloi  iglng 
to  the  nationals  of  one  country  might  1  te  on 
the  opposite  side  of  a  boundary  river  1  or  as 
long  as  foiir  years,  the  treaty  provides  that 
those  nationals  would  be  extended  suci  fa- 
ollltlee  for  transit  as  may  be  necessary  to 
permit  them  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  lepa- 
rated  tracts  as  before  the  separation.  In  dud- 
Ing  exemption  from  customs  duties  an<  1  Im- 
nUgratlon  procedures.  Thus,  for  a  perli  d  of 
as  much  as  four  years,  Mexican  natl  »nals 
may  be  crossing  to  and  from  the  V  kited 
States  and  transiting  United  States  ten  itory 
to  reach  and  return  from  tracts  belongl:  kg  to 
them  on  the  north  side  of  the  Rio  Oiuide 
or  the  east  side  of  the  Colorado  River.  The 
Bureau  of  Customs  Is  of  the  opinion  that 
legislation  would  be  necessary  to  pern  It  It 
to  admit  personal  property  belongini ;  to 
them  without  entry  or  the  payment  of  any 
duty  or  tax.  The  Bureau  has  therefore  rec- 
ommended the  Incorporation  of  Sectloi  107 
so  that  It  can  comply  with  the  Treaty. 

Sbc.  108  authorizes  the  approprlatlo  i  of 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  Implei  Mnt 
the  Treaty. 

Title  II  would  authorize  an  agreement  irtth 
the  Mexican  Oovernment  for  the  const  mic- 
tion of  a  Joint  flood  control  project  for  the 
protection  of  the  lands  In  the  United  SI  ites 
and  Mexico  In  the  Presidlo-OJlnaga  Va  ley. 
Lands  In  the  valley  have  experienced  t  sod 
damage  on  the  average  of  one  year  In  th  ree. 
A  flood  centred  project  has  been  Impractl  zal, 
however,  because  of  the  territorial  dlsp  ute 
In  that  valley.  Now  that  the  dispute  over  the 
location  of  the  International  boundary  lias 
been  settled  by  the  treaty,  the  river  Is  b^ng 
relocated  In  the  valley  to  place  north  of 
river  channel  all  United  States  territory 
to  place  south  of  the  river  all  Mexican 
rltory.  Authorities  of  both  countries  adree 
that  the  least  costly  means  of  providing  fl  )od 
protection  woxUd  be  the  addition  of  leveei  i  to 
the  relocated  channel  at  the  time  of  its  r  lo 
cation,  with  the  channel  and  areas  between 
levees  maintained  clear  of  brxish.  The 
partment  has  therefore  Included  Title  I. 
the  enabling  leglsUtion.  Sec.  202  also 
thorizes  the  appropriation  of  such  sumi  i 
may  be  necessary  to  construct,  operate 
maintain  this  flood  control  project. 
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OVERBURDENED  AMERICAN  TAX- 
PAYER IS  OOmO  TO  GET  80CB  ED 
AOAIN 

<Mr.  GIBBONS  asked  and  was  glron 
permission  to  address  the  House  fcr  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remitka 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  kst 
weekend  all  of  us  received  a  copy  cf  a 
canned  press  release  which  I  underst  nd 
was  prepared  by  the  National  Leagufof 
Cities  so  that  we  can  Inform  our  local 
news  media  of  how  much  free  Oow  m- 
ment  money  each  State  and  local  j  ov- 
emment  within  our  area  may  rec  dve 
under  the  general  revenue-sharing  Mil. 

Of  course,  everybody  likes  to  tlve 
money  away  and  everybody  likes  to  re- 
ceive it,  and  the  press  release  was  de- 
signed to  enhance  the  Santa  Claus  Im- 
age of  Members  of  Congress,  and  to  In- 
gratiate us  to  our  local  government  i  »1B- 
cials. 

There  was  only  one  major  omission  in 
the  canned  press  release  from  this  ax- 
payer-supported  lobbying  group,  land 
that   is,   it   never   mentioned   how  |  the 


money  was  to  be  raised.  Of  course,  all  of 
us  know  there  is  only  one  source  and 
that  is  the  already  overburdened  Ameri- 
can taxpayer.  He  is  going  to  get  socked 
again. 

I  am  sure  all  Members  of  Congress  will 
remember  when  we  voted  for  this  5-year 
appropriation  under  a  closed  rule,  total- 
ing approximately  $30  billion,  that  we 
do  not  have  the  money  and  that  we  must 
raise  this  new  money  by  either  taxes  or 
borrowing,  and  in  the  case  of  borrowing, 
we  will  pay  the  price  not  only  in  an  un- 
told amount  of  Interest  but  in  the  addi- 
tional fires  of  inflation. 

This  revenue-sharing  proposal  is  un- 
wise and  should  be  defeated.  I  voted 
against  it  in  committee  as  one  of  a  bi- 
partisan group  of  seven  who  opposed  it. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  canned 
press  release  which  I  understand  was 
furnished  all  Members  of  Congress  so 
they  could  annoimce  this  new-found 
money  for  States  and  local  governments: 

SAMPLE   PSESS   BKLEASE 


Congressman 


today  annoxmced  that 


legislation  approved  last  week  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  would  provide  (name  of  state)  and  its 
communities  with  I — ■ this  year. 

According  to  provisions  of  the  State  and 
Local  Oovernment  Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of 
1972,  (name  of  state)  's  state  government  will 

receive  $ ,  while  $ will  go  directly 

to  local  government  units  within  (name  of 
state) . 

The  Act  was  approved  April  17  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  It  Is  ex- 
pected that  the  entire  House  will  vote  on  the 
bin  in  early  May. 

The  committee's  version  of  the  bill  au- 
thorizes a  flve-year  program  which  appropri- 
ates a  total  of  ^.3  billion  to  state  and  local 
governments  during  Its  flrst  full  year.  Dur- 
ing the  flrst  year,  the  committee's  proposal 
allocates  $1.8  billion  to  state  governments 
on  the  basis  of  tax  effort.  A  total  of  93.6  bil- 
lion Is  distributed  to  local  government  units 
according  to  need  as  determined  by  popu- 
lation, vurbanlzed  population  and  relative  per 
capita  Income.  The  Act  provides  virtually 
every  city,  county,  village,  town  and  town- 
ship in  the  country  with  fiscal  assistance. 
The  proposed  legislation  places  no  restric- 
tions on  state  government  spending,  but  re- 
quires that  local  units  chaxmel  funds  Into 
law  enforcement,  transportation  and  en- 
vironmental protection  programs. 

Congressman  announced  the  fol- 
lowing allocations  to  communities  within  the 
District. 


OBLIGATION  OP  PUBLIC  AGENCIES 
TO  CONDUCT  ACTIVITIES  PUB- 
LICLY 

(Mr.  MOSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  speak  on  a  subject  which  has  demand- 
ed increasing  attention  in  recent  times — 
the  obligations  of  a  Government  agency 
to  conduct  its  activities  publicly,  so  that 
those  who  are  affected  by  its  actions  will 
know  upon  what  considerations  such  ac- 
tions were  based.  I  am  very  troubled 
that  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission is  currently  engaged  in  closed- 
door  discussions  with  representatives  of 
the  industry  the  Commission  was  cre- 
ated to  regulate,  with  the  view  to  formu- 
lating rules  and  regulatlixis  affecting  the 


millions  of  Americans  who  invest,  direct- 
ly or  indirectly,  in  the  stock  market.  For 
the  past  few  months  the  Subcommittee 
on  Commerce  and  Finance,  whi(^  I  have 
the  privilege  to  chair,  has  been  attempt- 
ing to  Insure  that  these  discussions  be 
made  public.  So  far  we  have  been  un- 
successful in  this  effort.  A  brief  account 
of  our  actions  may  be  in  order. 

On  February  2  of  this  year  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission  an- 
noxmced its  idans  for  a  major  restructur- 
ing of  oiu-  Nation's  securities  markets. 
The  Commission's  goals  were  expressed 
in  very  broad  terms,  and  it  announced 
that  it  planned  to  create  three  industiy 
advisory  committees  to  assist  it  in  the 
formulation  of  definitive  rules  and  regu- 
lations. 

Since  that  announcement,  the  Sub- 
ctanmitttee  on  Commerce  tuad  Finance 
has  been  attempting  to  discover  how 
these  industry  advisory  committees  will 
function  and  whether  their  delibera- 
tions, conclusions,  and  recommendations 
will  be  made  public. 

Initially  the  Commission  informed  us 
that  the  work  of  the  committees  would 
be  made  public  as  required  by  prevail- 
ing rules  concerning  industry  advisory 
committees,  or  beyond  that,  as  deemed 
appropriate  by  the  Commission. 

When  asked  what  the  prevailing  rules 
were,  the  Commission  cited  Executive 
Order  No.  11007,  which  prescribes  regu- 
lations for  the  formation  and  use  of 
advisory  committees.  The  Commission 
recognized  that  this  order  was  directly 
applicable  only  to  executive  agencies  and 
not  to  Independent  regulatory  agencies, 
but  stated  its  intention  to  adhere  to  the 
procedures  set  forth  in  that  order. 

Upon  further  questioning,  however,  the 
Commission  has  admitted  that  it  does 
not  intend  to  make  public  the  delibera- 
tions, conclusions  or  recommendations  of 
the  industry  advisory  committees. 

We  asked  whether  the  advisory  com- 
mittee meetings  would  be  open  to  the 
public.  We  were  Informed  that  they  would 
not. 

We  asked  whether,  since  the  meetings 
were  to  be  nonpublic,  verbatim  tran- 
scripts of  the  meetings  would  be  kept,  as 
provided  in  Executive  order  11007.  We 
were  informed  that  they  would  not. 

The  Executive  Order  would  seem  to 
provide  that  if  the  advisory  committee 
meetings  are  to  be  nonpublic,  and  if 
verbatim  transcripts  are  not  to  be  kept, 
then  as  an  absolute  minimum  detailed 
minutes  of  the  meetings  are  to  be  main- 
tained. We  asked  whether  the  Commis- 
sion intended  to  comply  with  that  pro- 
vision. We  were  Informed  that  while  min- 
utes would  be  taken  and  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  Commission  and  its  staff, 
they  would  not  be  made  available  to  the 
public.  Indeed,  the  Commission  has  re- 
cently convened  the  first  meetings  of 
these  committees,  and  I  am  Informed 
that  there  is  no  public  information  avail- 
able as  to  what  took  place. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  truly  living 
through  an  era  of  disillusionment  for 
many  people  in  this  country.  And,  right- 
ly or  wrongly.  Washington  is  the  sym- 
bol of  much  of  that  disillusionment. 
There  seems  to  be  a  feeling  of  frustra- 
tion with  Government,  a  feeling  of  com- 
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plete  futility  in  attempting  to  deal  with 
the  faceless  organizations  which  make 
the  decisions  that  influence  the  lives  of 
so  many  Americans. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  actions  of  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
that  I  have  described  lend  support  to 
this  feeling  of  futility.  We  must  not  al- 
low these  types  of  actions,  since  they  eat 
at  the  very  heart  of  our  system  of  Gov- 
ernment. Moreover,  from  the  SEC's  own 
point  of  view,  I  would  think  that  it  would 
not  want  to  expose  the  members  of  the 
industry  committees  to  the  suggestion  of 
improper  influence  of  the  type  which  has 
so  recently  been  prevalent  in  the  national 
news  media. 

For  these  reasons  I  am  again  request- 
ing the  Commission  to  make  these  dis- 
cussions available  to  the  public.  I  hope 
that  they  will  agree.  If  they  do  not.  then 
the  Congress  must  act.  The  Subcommit- 
tee on  Commerce  and  Finance  has  the 
duty  of  overseeing  the  activities  of  the 
SEC.  If  the  agency  persists  in  its  deter- 
mination not  to  make  these  discussions 
open  to  public  scrutiny,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary, after  each  advisory  committee 
meeting,  to  invite  the  industry  repre- 
sentatives to  appear,  either  volimtarily 
or  involimtarily.  before  the  subcommittee 
at  open  hearings  and  to  testify  under 
oath  as  to  what  has  transpired  at  ^hese 
meetings. 

I  would  prefer  that  the  SEC  act  on 
this  matter  itself.  But  if  it  will  not,  then 
the  Congress  must. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker. 


THE  CLOSING  OP  HAIPHONG 
HARBOR 

(Mr.  SCHMITZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday 
an  article  appeared  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  referring  to  the  fact  that  a  U.S. 
naval  ammunition  ship  has  been  loaded 
with  aerial  mines  at  the  big  American 
naval  base  at  Subic  Bay.  In  the  Philip- 
pines, and  is  expected  to  Join  U.S.  ves- 
sels off  the  coast  of  Vietnam. 

Aerial  mines  are  high  explosive  devices 
planted  in  the  sea  from  planes,  and  could 
be  used  to  seal  off  a  harbor. 

I  commend  the  administration  for  its 
decision  as  to  emplojring  aerial  mines. 

It  has  been  amazing  to  many  of  us 
that  this  has  not  been  done  before. 

This  seems  to  be  a  new  sign  that  we 
are  coming  to  our  senses  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

Speaking  as  a  Marine  Corps  trained 
Jet  attack  and  helicopter  pilot,  now  a 
lieutenant  colonel  in  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corps  Reserve,  as  well  as  being  a  Con- 
gressman. I  urge  the  President  to  take  not 
only  the  logical  but  the  humane  next  step 
which  would  be  to  utilize  the  aerial  mines 
which  he  is  properly  currently  deplosring, 
to  mine  Haiphong  Harbor,  thereby  seal- 
ing it  off. 

This  is  a  logical  step  since  we  have  sev- 
eral types  of  planes  which  can  plant  air- 
deliverable  mines,  thereby  bringing  to  an 
end  the  North  Vietnamese  capability  to 
send  heavy  artillery,  T-54  tanks  and 
antiaircraft  weaponry  against  our  re- 


maining troops  in  the  south,  the  South 
Vietnamese  troops  defending  their  coim- 
try,  and  our  aircraft  operating  in  the 
north.  It  is  also  humane  since  it  would 
effectively  cut  off  resupply  efforts  for  the 
troops  supporting  the  invasion  of  South 
Vietnam,  thereby  saving  not  only  coimt- 
less  South  Vietnamese  and  American 
lives  but  also  the  lives  of  the  young  North 
Vietnamese  men  who  are  impressed  into 
the  army  to  come  south,  to  suffer  mal- 
nutrition, to  be  chained  into  tanks,  never 
to  go  back  h<»ne.  and  finally  to  die. 

As  an  alternative  to  sesJing  off  the 
harbor  with  mines  I  might  suggest  that 
the  most  humane  act  of  all  could  be  to 
use  one  500 -pound  bomb  on  the  dredge 
which  is  necessary  to  keep  the  Haiphong 
Harbor  open  and  operating  without  the 
dredge  in  operation,  the  harbor  would 
silt  up  in  a  very  short  period  of  time. 
I  understand  that  during  World  War  n 
the  Japanese  operated  at  Haiphong  and 
we  stopped  them  from  using  it  by  sink- 
ing one  ship  in  the  channel. 

It  seems  to  tie  an  easy  harbor  to  close, 
and  we  have  two  alternatives  for  doing 
so. 

I  have  already  spoken  out  in  favor 
of  the  President's  resumption  of  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  and  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  of  joining  with 
Governor  Ronald  Reagan  of  California 
and  many  other  responsible  citizens  and 
national  leaders  who  have  deplored  those 
who  criticized  the  President's  very  nec- 
essary action. 


NA'nONAL  STANDARDS  NEEDED 
FOR  DRINKING  WATER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tieman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Robison) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  many  of  us  who  have  been 
working  for  the  past  2  years  for  national 
drinking  water  standards  were  heart- 
ened by  the  recent  testimony  of  Robert 
W.  Fri,  Depu^  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  before 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Elnviron- 
ment.  In  the  course  of  his  statement,  Mr. 
Fri  gave  EPA's  endorsement  for  legisla- 
tion which  would  have  the  Administra- 
tor of  EPA  set  national  drinking  water 
standards  for  all  health-related  aspects 
of  drinking  water. 

This  endorsement  of  the  principle  of 
national  standards  may  well  remove  the 
last  impediment  to  House  c(aisideration 
of  this  legislation,  which  now  rests  in 
the  Public  Health  and  Environment 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Our  colleague  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Rogers),  who  is  chairman  of  that  sub- 
committee, took  the  leadership  on  the 
question  of  safe  drinking  water  last  May 
when  his  subcommittee  held  extensive 
hearings  on  HH.  1093,  sponsored  by 
Chairman  Rockrs  and  several  members 
of  his  subcommittee,  and  H.R.  437,  the 
Pure  Drinking  Water  Act,  which  I  intro- 
duced in  this  Congress. 

During  those  bearings.  Administrator 
Ruckleehaus.  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  stated  that  EPA  could 
not  support  the  legislation  pending  be- 


fore the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee.  Mr.  Ruckleshaus 
indicated  that  EPA  would  continue  its 
study  of  problems  relating  to  drinking 
water  supplies  and  would  consider  the 
need  for  both  administrative  and  legis- 
lative actions.  We  are  now  exceptionally 
pleased  to  see  that  EIPA  has  indeed  con- 
cluded that  national  standards  are  nec- 
essary to  insure  the  safety  of  drinking 
water,  and  the  way  is  clear  for  expedi- 
tious House  consideration  of  legislation 
which  would  Insure  that  the  best  avail- 
able technology  is  used  to  protect  against 
chemical,  bacteriological,  and  viral  p<d- 
lution  of  drinking  water. 

I  am  very  happy,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  be 
able  to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  time 
the  remarks  of  the  Honorable  Robert  W. 
Fri,  Deputy  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency: 

Statement  bt  Hok.  Robbt  W.  Vtx 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  appearing  before  this  CXxn- 
mlttee  to  testify  on  EPA's  i»ogram  for  the 
protection  of  drinking  water  and  to  dlscuas 
Amendment  410  to  a  1478,  the  i«oposal  re- 
lating to  that  program. 

The  Federal  government's  responsibility 
for  protecting  drinking  water  is  centered  in 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  which 
Inherited  this  authority  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  in 
1970.  Historically,  this  program  has  been 
based  on  the  Federal  responsibility  for  pre- 
venting the  spread  of  communicable  diseases 
In  Interstate  conunerce,  pursuant  to  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act.  Under  thU  Act,  EPA 
enforces  regtilatlons  which  preclude  inter- 
state carriers  from  utilizing  water  from 
sources  which  have  not  complied  with  cer- 
tain required  drinking  water  standards. 

Regulations  adopted  under  that  authority 
are  used  to  enforce  standards  for  those  sys- 
tems which  serve  Interstate  carriers;  pres- 
ently, ths  enforcement  authority  applies  to 
665  out  of  an  estimated  30,000  public  water 
supply  systems  serving  both  large  cities  and 
small  towns  and  applies  only  as  such  water 
Is  used  by  interstate  carriers. 

Under  that  authority  drinking  water  stand- 
ards have  been  established.  These  U.S.  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Standards,  last  year  re- 
vised in  1&62,  contain  certain  mandatory  lim- 
its and  recommended  limits  concerning  phys- 
ical characteristics  and  chemical  and  biolog- 
ical constituents  affecting  the  quality  of  the 
water.  Our  regulations  concerning  drinking 
water  also  deal  with  requirements  for  effec- 
tive control  programs  to  limit  the  future 
risk  potential  of  structural  or  operational  de- 
fects of  water  supply  systems. 

Violations  of  the  mandatory  aspects  of  the 
Standards  lead  to  prohibition  of  the  tise  by 
Interstate  carriers  of  water  drawn  from  that 
system  pending  the  application  of  additional 
treatment  or  the  development  of  an  addi- 
tional drinking  water  source.  The  Standards 
Impoee  these  mandatory  limits  on  levels  of 
conform  bacteria,  arsenic,  barium,  cadmium. 
chromium,  cyanide,  lead,  fluoride,  selenium, 
and  sUver  Intake  which  can  clearly  affect  the 
health  of  the  user. 

In  addition,  the  Standards  recommend  lim- 
its on  certain  physical  characteristics  and 
chemical  constituents  of  drinking  water 
which  are  primarily  of  aesthetic  concern  in 
that  they  impart  undesirable  taste  and  odors 
to  the  water,  cause  discoloration  of  plumb- 
ing fixtures  and  tbe  like. 

Since  the  jurisdiction  of  our  existing  pro- 
gram is  limited  to  those  water  supply  sys- 
tems serving  interstate  carriers,  our  enforce- 
ment covers  only  half  of  the  160  million 
people  served  by  community  water  supply 
systems.  We  would  point  out,  however,  that 
most  large  cities  and  the  States  use  the 
Standards  in  regulating  the  quality  of  their 
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drinking  water  supplies.  An  extrapolatlc  n  of 
the  Community  Water  Supply  Study,  a  field 
Inspection  and  evaluation  of  969  commi  nlty 
water  supply  systems  conducted  by  IIEW 
In  1970.  indicated  that  approxlmatelj  6.4 
percent  of  the  national  population  or  8  mil- 
lion people  are  served  water  that  Is  pcten- 
tlally  dangerous  In  that  It  falls  to  meet  the 
mandatory  standards  set  by  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment. These  8  million  people  receive  un- 
safe water  from  an  estimated  5.000  of  th<  na- 
tion's community  water  supply  systems  sur- 
veyed In  the  Community  Water  Su]  iply 
Study.  In  the  majority  of  cases  these  aefl- 
clent  systems  are  smaller  systems  se)  ring 
smaller  communities.  In  relation  to  this  na- 
tional health  figures  Indicate  that  dixlng 
the  ten-year  period  from  1961  to  1970,  '  here 
were  at  least  128  known  outbreaks  of  dis- 
eases or  poisoning  attributed  to  drln  king 
water. 

While  the  Community  Water  Supply  S  udy 
shows  that  most  Americans  are  receiving 
drinking  water  that  meets  health  standwds. 
It  also  Indicates  that  many  of  our  Natl  in's 
water  supply  systems  are  subject  to  potei  tlal 
problems  because  Individual  water  supply 
systems  contain  structural  or  operatU  nal 
defects:  because  they  are  manned  by  ,m- 
properly  trained  personnel;  and  bectuse 
many  State  and  local  control  programs  are 
Inadequate.  As  a  result  of  the  Inadequacies 
In  State  surveUlance  programs  revealed  \by 
the  1970  Community  Water  Supply  Study. 

We  are  evaluating  nine  additional  St  ^te 
control  programs,  we  have  also  been  revle  w- 
Ing  the  manpower  and  training  needs  «- 
quired  to  administer  public  water  sup  tly 
programs  at  the  State  and  local  levels  of 
government.  We  believe,  as  a  result  the  Co  n- 
munlty  Water  Supply  Study,  that  a  lack  of 
trained  personnel  Is  one  of  the  greatest  pre  o- 
lems  In  Insuring  an  adequate  and  safe  wai  er 
supply  for  the  public.  We  have  determln  »d 
that  the  States  employ  about  300  englnei  rs 
In  water  supply  activities,  which  Is  abc  Jt 
one-third  the  number  which  we  believe  Is 
needed  to  support  an  effective  program  at 
the    State    level. 

EPA  Is  also  conducting  a  research  program 
to  provide  a  better  scientific  base  to  assjire 
safe  and  asthetlcally  acceptable  drinking 
water  for  public  consumption.  The  resea  'ch 
includes  Inquiry  Into  such  areas  as  Ident  Ifl- 
catlon  and  evaluation  of  disease  produc  Ing 
and  toxic  agents  that  may  appear  In  diink  Ing 
water  supplies,  development  and  evalual  Ion 
of  water  treatment  processing,  and  develsp- 
ment  of  simple  and  rapid  methods  of  de- 
tection and  quantification  of  bacteria,  vl  -us, 
chemicals,   and    toxic    agents    In    water. 

The  Community  Water  Supply  St  idy 
showed  that  poor  operating  and  surveillance 
procedures  and  Inadequate  physical  faqlU- 
tles,  while  more  prevalent  In  smaller  cdm- 
munltles,  exist  In  all  types  and  sizes  of  wi  ter 
supply  systems.  In  both  large  cities  and  su  kail 
towns. 

Our  concern  Is  to  assure  the  appUcai  Ion 
of  adequate  and  up-to-date  standards  of 
quality  for  safe,  healthful  drinking  w  iter 
and  that  water  supply  systems  are  In  'act 
reliable  In  delivering  safe  water  supp  les. 
This  objective  necessarily  entails  the  usi  i  of 
trained  and  competent  staffs  for  opera  Ing 
and  maintaining  the  systems  so  as  to  <  leal 
with  difficulties  of  the  Individual  water  lys- 
tem  In  an  effective  manner.  We  believe  i  hAt 
this  effort  should  and  must  be  implemei  ted 
at  the  State  and  local  level. 

Although  our  study  and  analysis  is  not 
yet  completed,  several  deficiencies  ]  lave 
clearly  emerged  In  the  over-all  national  ap- 
proach to  providing  safe  public  drln  dng 
water  supplies.  First,  the  application  of  '.  fed- 
erally enforceable  standards  is  not  b  o«d 
enough  to  cover  all  community  water  su  iply 
•ystems.  Second,  Sute  and  local  control  j  iro- 
grams,  bec*use  of  deficiencies  in  their  pi  ui- 


nlng,  training,  and  enforcement  activities 
are  not  providing  adequate  regulation  of 
local  water  supply  systems.  Finally,  from  a 
reliability  standpoint,  many  of  the  systems 
themselves  are  not  capable  of  delivering 
drinking  water  of  acceptable  quality  on  a 
continuing  basis  because  of  their  lack  of 
adequate  facilities,  and  sufficient  numbers  of 
trained  personnel. 

In  view  of  these  shortcomings,  we  have 
concluded  that  Federal  legislation  is  needed 
to  address  certain  aspects  of  the  overall  situ- 
ation. As  a  result  we  are  recommending  to 
the  Committee  what  we  believe  to  be  the 
essential  Ingredients  for  legislation  to  correct 
the  problems  of  providing  safe,  reliable  sup- 
plies of  drinking  water. 

Such  legislation  should  in  our  view  con- 
tain the  following  element. 

1.  The  Administrator  should  be  authorized 
to  set  National  drinking  water  standards, 
which  would  be  addressed  to  all  health  re- 
lated aspects  of  drinking  water.  These  stand- 
ards would  limit  the  chemical,  biological,  ra- 
diological, or  other  health  related  contami- 
nants that  might  appear  In  drinking  water. 
The  standards  would  uiao  include  require- 
ments for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
water  supply  systems  Insofar  as  necessary 
to  assure  achievement  of  the  health  related 
limits  described  above.  We  believe  that  the 
setting  of  such  standards  should  be  a  Fed- 
eral responsibility  becatise  standards  needed 
to  protect  health  do  not  vary  with  locality 
and  the  Federal  Oovemment  can  bring 
greater  resources  to  assess  the  complex  health 
and  technical  aspects  Involved. 

a.  The  Implication  of  such  standards  should 
be  clearly  limited  to  drinking  water  sup- 
plied, and  not  to  raw  water  soiirces.  Ex- 
tending the  purview  of  standards  beyond  the 
goal  of  upgrading  the  quality  of  drinking 
water  and  supply  systems  would  be  a  dupli- 
cation of  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  under  which  stand- 
ards have  already  been  established  and 
would  continue  to  be  established  relating  to 
such  raw  water  sources. 

3.  In  addition  to  the  National  standards 
which  relate  to  health  aspects,  we  believe 
that  EPA  should  develop  and  publish  recom- 
mended limits  relating  to  other  constituents 
and  characteristics  which  affect  drinking 
water,  such  as  taste,  odor,  and  color.  I  would 
emphasize  that  these  would  be  recommended 
limits  as  distinguished  from  the  standards 
which  specify  mandatory  limits.  Such  recom- 
mended limits  are  helpful  as  guidelines  for 
States  and  localities  to  set  out  desirable 
characteristics  for  which  they  should  strive 
for  their  public  drinking  water  supplies  even 
though  a  health  risk  Is  not  involved. 

4.  The  primary  enforcement  responsibility 
for  drinking  water  standards,  in  our  opinion, 
should  lie  with  the  States  and  localities. 
Federal  authority  to  enforce  the  drinking 
water  standards  should  come  into  play  only 
if  the  States  and  local  governments  fall  to 
act.  Primary  responsibility  for  assiirlng  safe 
drinking  water  now  rests  with  Stat*  and 
local  government,  and  that  is  where  we  are 
convinced  it  should  remain.  The  difficulties 
that  we  have  Identified  with  the  National 
programs  of  drinking  water  do  not  stem  from 
the  present  roles  of  respective  levels  of  gov- 
ernment but  rather  from  inadequate  cover- 
age or  enforceable  Federal  standards  and 
from  Inadequate  State  and  local  programs. 
The  solution  of  those  problems  would  not.  In 
our  opinion,  be  effected  by  changing  the  roles 
of  Federal  or  State  governments  In  this 
area,  but  by  assuring  the  enforcement  of  Na- 
tional standards  and  by  strengthening  State 
and  local  programs.  In  order  for  enforcement 
to  be  effective,  a  dual  requirement  should  be 
Included  which  woiild  provide  In  cases  where 
substantial  adverse  health  risks  are  Involved 
for  Immediate  notification  first,  to  State  au- 
thorities and,  tlirough  the  States,   to  the 


Administrator  and  second,  to  the  users  of  the 
water  supply  system.  Such  notice  should  in- 
clude the  extent  and  nature  and  possible 
health  effects  of  such  noncompliance  with 
National  standards  and  the  remedial  meas- 
tires  which  wUl  be  taken  to  correct  the  prob- 
lem. Additionally,  In  cases  where  the  SUte 
or  locality  falls  to  take  prompt  remedial  ac- 
tion, the  Administrator  should  have  auUuw- 
Ity  to  institute  administrative  orders  as  ap- 
propriate to  regulate  uses  of  the  water 
supplies  m  question,  prohibit  new  connec- 
tions, regulate  the  sources  of  contamination 
or  prohibit  delivery  of  contaminated  water. 
6.  Each  water  supply  system  authority 
should  have  to  report  regiilarly  (at  least  an- 
nually) to  the  State  agency  regarding  the 
quality  of  water  delivered.  The  states  should 
also  have  to  report  to  the  EPA  annually  re- 
garding the  quality  of  water  delivered  by 
each  system  in  the  State.  Such  a  reporting 
system  Is  Important  because  it  would  pro- 
vide continuing  and  pertinent  Information 
as  to  contaminant  level  and  operation  and 
maintenance  procedures  of  the  individual 
water  supply. 

6.  States  and  localities  should  develop 
strong  programs  of  surveillance,  enforce- 
ment, technical  assistance,  training,  and 
long-rance  planning.  We  see  a  Federal  role 
in  this  regard  directed  toward  the  provision 
of  research  and  technical  assistance  in  those 
areas  that  are  beyond  the  capabilities  of 
the  States. 

7.  Any  drinking  water  legislation  should 
clarify  that  the  Administrator  continue  to 
be  authorized  to  promote  and  conduct  re- 
search Into  all  aspects  of  water  hygiene.  We 
believe  such  research  Is  necessary  to  provide 
the  scientific  data  and  methodology  that 
will  enable  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  en- 
titles Involved  in  the  supplying  of  drinking 
water  to  effectively  perform  their  respective 
responsibilities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  appears  that  many  of 
these  elements,  which  we  consider  necessary 
in  any  Federal  drinking  water  legislation, 
are  provided  in  Amendment  410  to  S.  1478. 
However,  we  have  difficulty  with  the  follow- 
ing aspects  of  this  Amendment.  First,  we  do 
not  believe  that  program  grants  as  suggested 
in  Section  302 (m)  are  necessary  or  desirable. 
They  would  serve  to  help  erode  State  respon- 
sibility and  make  State  agencies  dependent 
on  Federal  standards,  coupled  with  ade- 
quate monitoring  requirements,  will  serve  to 
stlznulate   Improved  local   programs. 

Second,  we  feel  that  the  standards  pub- 
lished pursuant  to  Section  302(a)  of  that 
Amendment  should  not  apply  to  the  "raw 
water  soxirce"  or  drinking  water  supply.  In 
the  same  r«gard,  the  "National  Water  Hy- 
giene Standards"  of  Section  302(b),  which 
relate  to  various  undesirable  substances  In 
"lakes,  rivers,  streams,  bays.  Inlets,  or  other 
inland  and  coastal  waters"  are,  in  our  view, 
an  inappropriate  requirement.  These  two 
provisions  are  duplicative  of,  and  in  possible 
conflict  with,  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  and  its  Amend- 
ments now  pending  before  the  Congress. 
Under  that  Act,  water  quality  sUndards  have 
been  established  for  various  surface  waters. 
Those  standards  specifically  address  water  to 
be  tised  as  drinking  water  supply.  Multiple 
inconsistent  standards  directed  to  the  same 
end  are  not  only  unnecessary,  they  would  in 
all  likelihood  thwart  both  the  solution  to 
the  drinking  water  as  well  as  the  pollution 
problem. 

We  also  have  difficulty  with  Section  30a(J) 
of  Amendment  410  which  would  establish  a 
"National  Water  Hygiene  Advisory  Council". 
We  would  prefer  not  to  have  such  a  body 
created  by  sUtute  and  feel  that  It  would 
limit  the  administrative  flexibility  so  neoee- 
sary  to  properly  perform  our  responsibilities. 

I  wUl  now  be  happy  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions that  you  might  have. 


April  2Uy  1972 
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REPRESENTATIVE  CLARENCE  LONG 
REVIEWS  THE  ECONOMIC  STA- 
BIUZATICXN  PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  .  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
league. Claremck  D.  liOifG,  a  nationally 
respected  economist  in  his  own  right,  has 
taken  a  close  look  at  the  openXi<m  of 
the  economic  stabilization  i»t)gram,  and 
found  it  severely  wanting  in  fairness  and 
effectveness.  Mr.  Long  presented  some 
of  his  findings  in  testimony  last  Thursday 
before  the  Joint  ESoonomic  Committee.  I 
include  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcord: 
Testucont  of  Rkpbxskntativx  Claunck  D. 

IjOMG 

Mr.  Ohalrman,  I  am  pleased  to  appear  be- 
fore the  Joint  EoonooUc  Committee  to  pre- 
sent my  views  and  those  of  my  constituents 
in  Maryland's  Second  Congressional  District 
on  the  results  of  the  Eoonotnlc  8tca>illzation 
Program. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  reports  that 
wages  and  prices  an  oonttnulng  to  increase — 
and  tliat  service  prices  are  increasing  more 
rapidly  than  other  prices.  But  my  constit- 
uents to  see  that  Inflation  continues  and 
that  the  Economic  Stabilization  Program  has 
not  beat  the  high  cost  of  living. 

I  recently  polled  my  district  on  the  effect 
of  the  stabilisation  program.  A  sample  drawn 
from  more  than  S.OOO  responses  shows  that 
90%  have  not  experienced  a  halt  to  high 
costs;  more  than  84%  said  their  income  had 
not  k^t  pace  wltti  rising  ooets;  over  40%  re- 
ported that  local  stores  were  not  complying 
with  the  freese;  41  %  said  they  had  oonsulted 
price  lists  In  stores;  and  10%  said  they  had 
complained  at  f  reeae  viotatloDS,  but  only  one 
In  eleven  ot  those  who  had  complained  said 
be  had  received  a  satisfactory  response  to 
his  ooii4>lalnt.  OveraU,  44%  said  the  Onpitet 
of  ttie  President's  program  was  bad.  40%  re- 
ported no  impact,  12%  reported  a  good  im- 
pact, and  4%  did  not  answer  the  question. 

In  addition,  more  of  my  constituents  com- 
plained about  increases  in  food  prices  than 
about  any  other  price  increase.  Tlie  next 
category  about  which  complaints  were  re- 
ceived was  medical  costs,  followed  by  prop- 
erty taxes,  utilities,  clothing  expenses,  car 
expenses,  and  rent. 

Returned  questionnaires  have  been  accom- 
panied by  bitter  complaints  of  higher  food 
costs,  price  variations  from  store  to  store, 
difficulty  in  Interpreting  the  ambiguous, 
long-winded  Economic  Stabilization  Regu- 
lations; increasing  Blue  Cross-Blue  Sileld 
costs;  and  fruitless  attempts  to  obtain  as- 
sistance from  the  Baltimore  District  Office 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  SavXct.  Here  Is  what 
they  told  me: 

1.  Mr.  L.  "Using  the  price  lists  Is  a  waste 
of  time.  If  you  complain  to  the  store  man- 
ager he  has  a  glib  cut-and-drled  exciise, 
such  as  the  wholesaler  charges  him  more  or 
his  labor  has  gone  up.  The  customer  cannot 
win  ...  I  complained  about  a  legitimate  case 
of  a  violation  ...  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  . . .  after  being  relayed  to  four  differ- 
ent people  and  r^>eatlng  my  complaint  to 
each  of  them,  I  was  given  another  numbtf 
to  call.  After  dialing  this  number  for  half 
an  hour  I  was  told  that  be  knew  nothing  of 
such  matters.  I  got  nowhere  and  flnaUy  gave 
up  in  disgust." 

2.  A  Baltimore  area  resident  reported  a 
9.2%  rent  increase.  "When  I  o(xnplalned  to 
him  that  this  was  far  in  excess  of  the  2.6  to 
8JS%  muriTniim  permissible  under  current 
rent  regtilattons  he  said:  "Pay  or  get  out." 
When  I  reported  the  matter  to  the  local  Eco- 


nomic Stabilization  Program  Office,  Instead 
of  taking  punitive  action  against  the  land- 
lord for  openly  violating  the  law.  they  sug- 
gested that  I  have  a  talk  with  blm.  If  we  are 
ever  to  control  inflation  we  need  regulations 
with  teeth  in  them  and  administrators  who 
v.ill  v.--e  every  legal  means  to  force  compli- 
ance from  people  who  have  no  re^>ect  for 
and  completely  disregard  all  principles  of 
law  and  order." 

3.  Another  constituent  wrote:  "The  IRS 
suggested  the  solution  (to  our  threatened 
rent  increase)  was  to  file  a  formal  complaint. 
Recalling  some  action  taken  imder  the  old 
OPA  and  the  unpleasantness  to  all  concerned 
that  developed,  up  to  thU  time  I  have  re- 
sisted this  action.  An  attorney  frmn  one  of 
the  large,  reputable  BaltlmcH-e  law  flrms  has 
been  engaged.  Evidently  as  quallfled  as  he 
Is,  considerable  difficulty  Is  being  experi- 
enced m  Interpreting  the  regulations.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  it  appears  many  of  the  reg- 
ulations are  subject  to  individual  Interpre- 
tation depending  upon  the  side  taken. 

"Admittedly  and  perhaps  morally  the  land- 
lord is  entitled  to  increased  rental.  Inci- 
dentally, after  placing  his  interpretation 
upon  Phase  II  regulations,  a  second  proposal, 
later  withdrawn,  raised  the  rental  almost 
40%.  There  also  have  been  threats  of  evic- 
tion if  we  did  not  comply  with  his  Interpre- 
tation .  .  .  considerably  different  than  our 
lawyer's  interpretation." 

After  receiving  these  complaints,  I  de- 
cided to  send  a  member  of  my  staff  to  survey 
the  Baltimore  IRS  office.  He  found  the  fol- 
lowing shortcomings  in  enforcement  of  the 
program. 

OPKHATION  OF  THE  DISTBICT  BTABnjZATION 
ICANAOEE,  aALTIMORE  OXSTSICT  OFFICX,  XN- 
TZBNAL  RKVENUX  SERVICE 

Based  on  Interview  with  Mr.  Gordon  Stone, 
District  Chief  In  charge  of  Stabilization,  and 
Mr.  Plltt,  Acting  Director,  Baltimore  District 
Office,  IRS,  with  Representative  of  Con- 
gress Clarence  D.  Long. 

Mr.  Stone  has  30  full  time  employees — of 
whom  8  are  clerical.  Although  their  office  Is 
exempt  from  the  President's  5%  cut  in  fed- 
eral employees,  the  office  staff  has  not  been 
Increased  dxirlng  Phase  n,  and  they  have 
not  put  In  over-time,  although  they  are  au- 
thorized to  woA  overtime.  When  needed, 
there  are  revenue  agents,  tax  experts,  and 
other  specialized  personnel  whose  services 
are  available  to  conduct  their  surveys  and 
Investigations.  It  Is  difficult,  however,  to  de- 
termine how  frequently  these  people  are 
used. 

During  Phase  n,  the  Stabilization  Office 
reports  the  following  activity: 

INQUIRIES,  COMPUINTS,  APPEALS,  AND  SPOT  CHECKS 
CONDUCTED  NOV.  IS,  1971-APft.  14.  1972 


Activity 

Wacet 

Prices 

Rents 

Total 

VtrtMl  inquiries 

.  7.166 

.      709 

64 
18 

.  1,543 

9,349 

454 

960 
3 

7,040 

30,773 

8tl 

1.594 
6 

853 

47.288 

Writtm  inquiriM  (interpre- 
tations, factual  infor- 
mation requested) 

Written  complants  of 
violations 

NumtMr  of  appeals.. 

2.044 

2.618 
27 

Spot  checks  (to  note  post- 
ing of  base  prices,  etc.)... 

9,436 

SHORTCOICINOS 

1.  The  Baltimore  IRS  officials  have  no  rec- 
ord of  the  number  of  notices  of  violation  of 
the  stabilization  program  they  have  sent  out. 
nor  do  they  know  how  many  have  been  sent 
to  rental  management  companies,  to  retaQ  es- 
tablishments, nor  to  any  other  activity  sub- 
ject to  Economic  Stabilization  Program 
regulations! 

2.  An  individual  or  organization  has  48 
hours  In  which  to  i4>peal  a  notice  of  viola- 
tion. If  the  appeal  is  imsuooessful,  the  alleged 
violator  can  seek  relief  In  the  UJB.  District 


Court.  But  the  IBS  Oflloe  does  not  know  bow 

many  have  sought  this  relief  I 

3.  The  Bcatlmore  IRS  Office  has  filed  14 
suits  in  District  Court,  Baltimore  against 
stabilization  program  violators.  They  con- 
sider this  a  good  record  because  only  120  suits 
have  been  filed  nationwide,  they  told  my  staff. 

4.  As  a  result  of  action  by  the  Baltimore 
IRS  office,  only  1  refund  has  been  granted — 
A  total  of  20c  was  refunded  to  a  man  who 
paid  too  much  for  Uncle  George's  Wild  Bird 
Seed  at  a  local  drug  Store! 

5.  The  Baltimore  IRS  office  was  asked — (1) 
Is  Its  staff  capable  of  checking  larger  stores 
such  as  major  food  chains,  etc.  for  viola- 
tions? Answer:  Mo,  staff  is  not  caiMble.  (2) 
Were  any  spot  checks  made?  Answer:  No.  (3) 
Are  they  auditing  the  major  stores?  Admis- 
sion: since  November  15,  they  had  not  com- 
pleted a  single  unit  of  a  single  major  store. 

6.  The  only  Indication  that  the  IRS  could 
have  of  the  level  of  compliance  Is  from  the 
number  of  violations  that  are  turned  up  in 
the  spot  check  procedure.  However,  under 
questioning  they  admitted  that  they  could 
not  tell  how  many  violations  appeared  dur- 
ing their  spot  checks — therefore,  they  have 
no  Indication  of  the  level  of  compliance. 

7.  Last  week,  on  "Face  the  Nation."  Mr. 
Jackson  Grayson  said  that  the  Stabilization 
Program  depends  on  voluntary  compliance. 
We  all  know  that  any  program  that  deptends 
on  voluntary  compliance  has  to  have  a  pow- 
erful deterrent  to  breaking  the  law.  Prom 
all  Indications,  this  program  has  little  If  any 
deterrent  effect.  We  found  that  if  a  store 
has  been  overcharging  a  customer  since 
November  16  and  Is  caught,  they  are  merely 
told  by  IRS  to  roll  back  prices  and  to  con- 
form. If  they  conform,  that's  the  end  of  It. 
The  rub  is  that  the  consumer  has  suffered 
these  higher  prices  since  November  16  and 
nothing  has  happened  to  punish  the  viola- 
tor. What  kind  of  deterrent  is  this? 

My  staff  assistant's  report  points  out  one 
of  the  gravest  failures  of  this  program — 
the  failure  to  enforce  It.  Let  me  give  you 
an  example.  Late  last  year  Blue  Cross-Blue 
Shield  announced  a  46%  Increase  in  pre- 
mlimis  for  federd  government  employees. 
Blue  Cross  did  not  receive  approval  of  the 
Price  Commission  before  announcing  this 
increase.  And  the  Price  Commission  did  not 
look  Into  the  size  of  the  Increase  until  an 
investigation  was  suggested  to  Chairman 
Grayson  at  a  House  Committee  hearing.  Sub- 
sequently, Federal  Insurance  Administrator 
Bernstein  told  Price  Commission  Chairman 
Grayson  on  December  14th  that  "we  (Fed- 
eral Insurance  Administration)  must  con- 
clude that  the  proposed  High  Option  Rate 
increase  of  34.1%  Is  unjustified  ...  we  esti- 
mate that  no  more  than  a  10  to  16%  in- 
crease Is  Justified."  Yet  the  Price  Commis- 
sion finally  settled  on  a  22%  Increase.  And 
subsequently,  without  any  prior  approval  by 
the  Price  Commission.  Blue  Cross  cut  some 
of  the  benefits  federal  employees  received. 

Another  serious  problem  with  the  stabili- 
zation program  Is  the  large  number  of  ex- 
emptions— raw  agricultural  products,  cer- 
tain insurance  premiums,  property  taxes — 
and  for  all  intents  and  purposes  corporate 
salaries.  When  I  learned  that  Henry  F^ord 
had  Iseen  paid  $689,000  In  1971 — an  Increase 
of  9189,000  over  his  1970  income  from  the 
Ford  Motor  Company — and  that  some  of  the 
other  company  officials  had  received  even 
more  substantial  Increases — I  examined  the 
Pay  Board's  regulations  for  executive  salaries. 
These  regulations  mean  everything  and 
nothing — they  could  be  used  to  Justify  any- 
thing— upon  careful  reading  no  one  could 
tell  what  restrictions  accompany  payment  of 
executive  compensation.  Although  I  under- 
stand the  Pay  Board  began  an  Investigation 
of  Mr.  Ford's  Income  on  April  10th,  who  can 
be  confident  about  the  results? 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
say  that  if  the  administration  Is  not  pre- 
pared  to   make   this  stabilization   program 
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•ffectlve,  embracing  all  prices,  salaries,  w  iges 
and  rents,  applying  to  the  rich  as  wel  1 
the  poor,  and  enforcing  it  with  real  t4eth 
It   should    be    abandoned    all    together 
It   operates   now.   the   nice  guys   obey, 
chlselers  have  a  field  day,  and  the 
Is  becoming  Increasingly  disillusioned. 
Thank  you. 


As 

the 
oonsiAner 
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MORE  ON  USO  SCANDAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Uiider 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspiif)t  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  rele  \a- 
ing  additional  statements  today  by  t  wo 
former  USO  employees  detailing  Ufk- 
backs,  Inflated  prices  in  USO  cone 
sions  and  one  accusation  that  one 
employee  made  more  than  $2  milllo4  In 
Vietnam. 

If  these  allegations  are  true,  then 
evidence  is  rapidly  mounting  that  a  ging 
of  USO  thieves  cheated  American  <  (I's 
in  Vietnam. 

The  statements  I  have  releated  to  lay 
directly  contradict  claims  by  the  ISO 
that  our  OIs  were  not  cheated. 

USO  president,  MaJ  Gen.  FrancL  L. 
Sampson  USA — retired — said  last  Toes- 
day  that: 

No  serviceman  was  In  any  way  damaaed, 
defrauded  or  denied  services  he  could  ezp  >ct 
from  USO  by  the  alleged  activities. 

According  to  the  statements  I  am  i  e- 
leasing  today,  GI's  were  overcharged  a  id 
allegedly  taken  in  by  a  fraudulent  ma  1- 
order  scheme. 

One  former  USO  employee  Fiord 
Seller,  who  served  as  USO  club  direct  ar 
in  Dian,  allegedly  received  kickbac  Ies 
from  concession  owners  in  his  Ui  O 
club.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  accordl  ig 
to  the  testimony,  that  Mr.  Seller  a  bo 
constantly  bragged  about  making  a  for- 
tune in  Vietnam.  J 

One  USO  assistant  club  director 
charges  that  "the  GI's  were  bang 
cheated  blindly."  Some  items  were  o^  er- 
priced  by  as  much  as  300  to  400  pero  int. 

One  of  my  informants  has  told  me  i  tiat 
Richard  Alexander,  a  former  directo  •  of 
Tan  Son  Nhut  USO,  probably  m  aide 
over  $2  million  in  Vietnam. 

An  assistant  club  director  was  not  j  er- 
mitted  to  examine  invoices  and  \n\  en- 
torles  of  an  alleged  illegal  private  c  on- 
cession  rim  by  Richard  Alexander  In 
addition,  a  USO  staffer  who  hopec  to 
collect  furniture  for  GI  drug  treatnent 
halfway  houses  was  barred  accesi  to 
USO's  warehouse  on  three  sepa  'ate 
occasions  by  Brian  Sweeney,  a  top  i  rSO 
official.  Naturally,  all  USO  profess!  tnal 
staffers  ordinarily  are  able  to  visit  the 
warehouse. 

At  the  moment,  I  am  cmtlnulng  my 
investigation  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  USO's  top  leadership  has  qeen 
aware  of  this  apparent  scandal.  Oni  of 
the  principal  unanswered  questioni  is 
whether  top  USO  ofBcials  are  guiltyiof 
covering  up  some  of  this  alleged  crimi:  lal 
activity. 

Naturally,  I  am  turning  over  all  he 
information  I  am  disclosing  today  to  .he 
Department  of  Defense  which  is  also  Cf n- 
ducting  an  investigation. 

USO  should  serve  our  OI  in  a  fair 
and  equitable  manner  overseas  and  at 


home.  The  American  people  who  con- 
tribute to  the  USO  through  the  United 
Fund  must  be  assured  that  their  con- 
tributions are  being  wisely  used. 

USO  has  done  a  great  deal  of  good 
for  our  servicemen  overseas.  But,  as  these 
statements  indicate  and  as  Secretary  of 
Defense  Laird  has  admitted,  there  has 
been  alleged  wrongdoing  within  the 
USO  organization. 

The  testimony  follows: 
Intehvikw 

This  Interview  was  conducted  with  a  pro- 
fessional U.S.O.  staff  member  who  served  In 
Vietnam  during  1970-1971.  This  Individual 
came  forward  with  this  testimony  Involving 
a  major  scandal  in  U.S.O.  The  witness  In 
question  served  In  two  of  the  major  scandal 
areas  and  has  Intimate  knowledge  of  the 
questionable  activities  within  U.S.O. 

B.  What  do  we  know  about  Brian  Sweeney. 
You  said  that  when  you  talked  with  the 
UJ3.0.  lawyers  In  New  York  .  .  . 

K.  Tea.  I  always  .  .  .  Brian  and  I  always 
fought.  We  never  got  along  at  all.  And,  I 
don't  know.  It  must  be  In  my  personnel  file 
In  New  York.  I  never  saw  It  In  my  person- 
nel .  .  .  I've  looked  at  my  personnel  file  In 
Saigon,  there  was  nothing  In  It,  but  they 
must  have  the  heavy  stuff  .  .  .  they  keep  all 
the  heavy  stuff  about  everybody  In  New 
York.  And  evidently,  there  was  some  letter 
that  had  been  written  saying  that  I  was  say- 
ing nasty  things  about  Brian  Sweeney  that 
weren't  true  .  .  .  and  I've  always  believed 
that  he's  a  crook. 

P.  Why  do  you  believe  Brian  Sweeney  Is  a 
crook? 

K.  Oh,  It's,  well.  It's  Just  how  he  handles 
everything  and  how  he  handled  different 
things  with  me  .  .  .  personal  things,  i  was 
told  from  the  first  day  In  the  country  that 
he  was  a  crook  and  that  everybody  knew  It 
and  a  good  one  to  speak  about  this  would 

be because  she  knew  the  situation  and 

knew  It  very  well  and  I  got  a  lot  of  my  In- 
formation from  her.  But,  then  there  was 
other  things.  For  Instance,  when  I  would  try 
to  get  Into  the  U.S.O.  warehouse  to  get  Just  a 
broken  down  old  sofa  or  anything  for  the 
halfway  houses  because  that's  where  I  was 
working  for  the  drug  program  there  and 
these  guys  didn't  .  .  .  you  know,  they  had 
set  up  these  halfway  houses  without  any  fur- 
niture or  anything  so  I  was  trying  to  get 
some  old.  Junky  n.S.O.  discarded  furniture 
that  they  leave  around  In  the  ware- 
house .  .  .  and  I  even  got  In  writing  from 
Mr.  Shlreman  that  I  was  given  permission. 
Brian  wouldn't  let  me  In  without  seeing  It 
In  writing  first.  Anyone  else  could  Just  come 
In  and  say.  you  know,  hey,  Brian  I  need 
something.  But  In  my  case,  he  made  Mr. 
Shireman  type  out  a  memo  saying  I  had 
authorization  to  get  some  of  these  things 
from  the  warehouse  If  U.S.O.  didn't  need 
them  .  .  .  and  he  never  would  let  me  In  .  .  . 
and  I  asked  for  an  Inventory  of  the  stuff  we 
had.  There  was  no  Inventory  .  .  .  he'd  never 
kept  an  inventory. 

B.  No  inventory  of  the  equipment  .  .  . 

K.  To  my  knowledge,  there's  never  been 
any  Inventory  at  all.  All  the  Inventories  are 
In  Brian  Sweeney's  head  and  Mr.  Shlreman, 
of  course,  didn't  know  what  was  going  on 
and  he  let  Brian  handle  the  whole  thing. 

P.  You  know  this  because  you  requested  to 
see  them?  You  asked  to  see  the  Inventory 
and  he  told  you  they  didn't  exist. 

K.  Yes,  I  demanded.  I  said  that  I  wanted 
to  see  the  inventory  list  because  I  wanted 
to  know  what  we  have  and  what  we  dont 
have  so  that  I  can  send  stuff  out  to  these 
drug  centers  around  the  country  that  need 
this  stuff.  You  knowt,  if  we're  not  going  to 
use  It,  why  the  hell  not  let  them  have  It. 

P.  Now.  as  closely  as  you  can  remember, 
what  was  his  precise  reply?  What  exactly  did 
he  say?   You   know,   when   you   asked  ^«m 


that  .  .  .  Did  he  say,  no,  we  dont  have  any 
Inventories? 

K.  Yea.  He  said,  you  know,  well  that  be 
wasn't  going  to  let  me  see  them  and  than  I 
checked  with  Mr.  Shlreman  and  I  checked 
around  with  and  Mr.  Shlreman  and  with 
everyone  and  nobody  seems  to  know  If  there 
are  any  inventories  or  i^ere  they  are. 

P.  But  your  request  was  that  yes  he  had 
them,  but  you  couldn't  see  them. 

K.  No.  I  got  the  distinct  Impression  from 
him  that  there  wasn't  any  Inventorlea  that 
there  was  some  kind  of  a  secret  .  .  .  that 
he  was  the  only  one  who  had  access  to  them 
or  something  .  .  .  meaning  that  there 
aren't  any.  I  was  ao  mad  one  day  that  I  was 
going  to  go  down  there  and  demand  to  see 
Invoices  of  different  things  .  .  .  different 
property  and  Inventorlea  and  everyone  Just 
shut  me  up  and  told  me  to  mind  my  own 
business.  Including  Mr.  Shlreman.  And  I  waa 
told  by  .  .  .  later  that  there  were  not  In- 
ventories .  .  .  that  he  knew  It  for  a  fact  .  .  . 
and  I  Just  knew  It  by  osmosis  and  vibra- 
tions .  .  .  and  this  sort  of  thing. 

P.  And  normally  a  person  in  your  position 
would  have  the  right  to  see  the  Invoices 

K.  Yes,  any  person  In  the  organiza- 
tions .  .  .  It's  not  the  Invoices  .  .  .  but  at 
least  they  should  let  me  see  the  inventory 
because  this  was  something  I  was  doing 
for  the  n.S.O.  in  a  Joint  venture  with  the 
military  and  there's  no  reason  .  .  .  and  Mr. 
Shlreman  did  put  It  in  writing  that  I  oould 
go  Into  the  warehouse  and  check  it  out  and 
see  what  was  there  so  that  I  oould,  you  know, 
use  anything  that  was  available  because 
UJS.O.  didn't  need  It  .  .  .  and  Brian,  every 
time  there  was  three  different  appointments 
that  I  made  with  him  and  I  had  to  drive 
downtown  ...  It  takes  an  hour  to  drive 
downtown  In  the  heavy  traffic  and  I  was  sup- 
posed to  meet  him  for  him  to  give  me  the 
key  or  for  him  to  take  me  there  himself  and 
something  .  .  .  he'd  always  disappear  Into 
the  sunset  and  ftrlan  never  left  the  keys  and 
I  never  did  get  In. 

P.  I  see  and  this  was  an  Inventory  directly 
related  to  your  work  and  activities  in  U.S.O. 

K.  Siure.  I  even  got  it  In  writing  from  Mr. 
Shireman  and  Brian  wouldn't  even  dream 
about  it  unless  Shlreman  wrote  a  memo  to 
the  effect  that  I  could. 

P.  So  you  never  did  get  into  the  warehouse. 

K.  No  .  .  .  Just  from  the  outside,  but  they 
wouldn't  let  me  In.  I  got  furious  and  I  went 
over  there.  I  was  going  to  have  the  guards 
let  me  in  and  they  wouldn't.  Brian  didn't 
give  the  keys  to  anyone. 

P.  What  was  his  explanation  for  not 
showing  up  three  times? 

K.  He  never  gave  me  an  explanation.  He 
never  talked  to  me. 

P.  Do  you  know  anybody  who  went  Into 
the  warehouse  and  told  you  what  he  or  she 


K.  No.  Brian  .  .  .  this  was  his  own  per- 
sonal little  domain  and  nobody  Interferred 
with  it. 

P.  And,  of  course,  the  n.S.O.  I'm  sure  had 
requirements  that  inventories  and  Invoices 
be  kept. 

K.  I  assume  they  did  but  I  would  sure 
Uke  to  know  where  they  are. 

B.  In  the  clubs  that  you  worked  In,  were 
you  ever  required  to  make  up  an  Inventory? 

K.  No  .  .  .  and  that's  another  thing  that 
I  always  questioned  but,  if  they  sent  us  .  .  . 
and  I  remember  one  time  they  sent  us  an 
air  conditioner  from  Saigon.  Brian  Sweeney 
sent  It  and  there  was  no  papers  to  go  along 
with  It  ...  no  Invoices,  no  anything.  He 
Just  like,  he's  like  a  little  personal  dictator 
that  Just  ships  all  these  expensive  items  like, 
you  know.  •600  alr-condltloners  that  cost 
$500  apiece  .  .  .  maybe  11  of  them.  One  day 
hell  put  up  a  Stars  and  Stripes  filght  which 
was  a  World  charter  and  we  had  the  program 
with  World  so  we  used  them  to  ship  a  lot  of 
our  stuff.  He'd  be  shipping  stuff  up  .  .  . 
vehicles  he'd  ship  up  because  they  couldn't 
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drive  because  the  highways  werant  saeore 
and  I  never  saw  any  Involoes  or  anything. 
And  when  he  wanted  aomsthlng  or  another 
club  needed  something,  he'd  jiist  caU  up  and 
say,  have  It  ready  and  he'd  send  up  one  of 
bis  boys  and  they'd  pick  It  up  and  there 
was  never  any  p^Mrwork  involved  to  my 
knowledge. 
B.  And  everyone  knew  about  this  .  .  . 
K.  Sure,  In  fact  we  all  Joked  about  It 
and  everybody  from  Golden  Oate  in  Danang 
just  laughed  about  It  and  everybody  said, 
this  Is  Jnst  Brian's  Uttle  paiaonal  domam 
and  there's  nothing  we  can  do  about  It.  We 
couldn't  prove  It,  you  know.  But  we  also 
knew  that  Mr.  Shlreman  dldnt  have  any 
Idea  of  anything  that  was  going  on  and  be 
was  afraid.  I  mean,  he  needed  Borlan  because 
he  simply  couldn't  handle  what  Brian  was 
doing.  That  Job,  even  If  he  was  doing  It 
legaUy.  Mr.  Shlreman  wouldn't  know  how 
to  handle  It. 

»  •  •  •  • 

B.  We've  talked  about  the  mall  order  a 
little  *>i^.  ^^^  ^■*''»  **^  about  It  In  more  de- 
tail. 

K.  I  dont  know  the  detaUs.  All  I  know  U 
that  Alexander  had  some  kind  of  a  mall 
Older  business  running  there  at  Tan  Son 
Nhut  USO  where,  as  the  OIs  came  In  and 
oald.  ...  I  remember  one  item  in  partlcxilar 
because  I  had  to  answer  the  letter  when  Joe 
Doe  would  get  back  In  the  States.  He  would 
have  gone  home  and  we'd  get  a  letter  from 
him  and  he'd  say,  I  ordered  and  paid  $80 
for  .  .  .  what  do  they  call  them?  .  .  .  some 
kind  of  arrows  .  .  .  foreign  arrows  things. 
B.  You  mean  the  blowguns? 
K.  Blowgun.  Well,  not  really  blowgtms,  but 
a  reaUy  fancy  wild  kind  of  that  some  tribes- 
man In  Australia  some  crazy  thing.  ...  I 
don't  know  how  It  ever  was.  .  .  .  But  It  cost 
$80.  The  kind  of  arrows  what  ever  It  Is  on  a 
blowgun.  I  don't  know  what  you  call  It. 

P.  You  mean  it  is  one  of  these  automatic 
long  arrow  things  that  the  cross  bow  use? 

K.  Something  like  a  cross  bow.  But  I've 
seen  them.  I  saw  a  couple  of  them  but  they 
are  so  .  .  .  $80,  If  you  can  believe  that. 
p.  The  OIs  Iwught  them. 
K.  Yes.  Those  guyr  are  crazy.  They  get  Into 
Saigon  maybe  If  they  come  in  on  a  3  day  R  & 
R  .  .  .  they  go  crazy  buying  stuff  and  send- 
ing It  home.  And  there  was  a  lot  of  other 
stuff  so  what  he  had  was  this  maU  order 
thing  and  the  OIs  would  order  it  by  mall  and 
they  would  pay  .  .  .  give  the  check  to  Dick 
Alexander.  .  .  . 

B.  Personally  to  Dick  Alexander? 
K.  I  dont  know  .  .  .  and  then  It  was  sup- 
posed to  be  sent  directly  to  the  OIs  home 
address  in  the  States.  .  .  .  Only  nothing  was 
ever  sent  tiecause  that's  what  I  was  told  by 
my  boss  and  that  was  one  of  the  big  scandals, 
I  know. 

B.  Was  there  any  mention  that  they  got 
letters  back? 

K.  Oh,  yes.  We  were  still  getting  letters 

back  from  OIs  saying,  where  the  heU  Is  my 

blowgun  or  whatever  It  was. 

B.  Did  you  ever  see  any  of  these  letters? 

K.  Yes.  I  had  to  answer  a  couple  of  them. 

B.  How  many  of  them  would  you  guess  that 

you  got  during  the  time  that  you  answered 

them? 

K.  I  didn't  see  all.  I  ended  up  not  answer- 
ing them.  Mrs.  Qui  took  care  of  it  after  a 
while  .  .  .  but  there  were  3  or  4  of  them  and 
I  didn't  know  what  It  vras  all  about.  I  was 
supposed  to  answer  these  letters  and  then 
whoever  was  there  said,  "well.  111  take  care 
of  it." 

P.  But  did  you  ask  Alexander  about  It? 
Did  you  ask  him  bow  come  they  haven't 
been  sent? 

K.  No.  Alexander  was  gone.  My  boss  was 
there  and  he  said  that  It  was  a  big  fraudu- 
lent thing  that  Alexander  had  going  on  and 
we  were  going  to  have  to  write  back  all  of 


these  OIs  and  USO  would  have  to  cover  It. 
USO  would  have  to  fork  over  this  money. 

B.  Do  you  know  If  USO  did  refund  this 
money? 
K.  I  have  no  Idea. 

P.  Why  did  they  .  .  .  why  didn't  somebody 
contact  Alexander  and  ask  him  about  It. 
K.  Why  didn't  somebody  contact  Alex- 
ander a  long  time  ago  about  all  of  theee 
things.  He  was  In  Hong  Kong  and  the  only 
answer  that  Mr.  Shireman  would  give  any  of 
us  when  we  thought  theee  things  up  was 
that,  "wM,  he's  fired  and  It's  too  bad,  but 
It's  been  taken  oare  of.  I've  cleaned  house." 
B.  Who  would  sign  the  concessionaire  con- 
tracts normally  for  USO? 

K.  The  only  penon  who  was  authorized 
to  do  this  was  the  USO  executive  In  Viet- 
nam, who  was  Mr.  Shlreman  and  before  him, 
was  Same  Anderson. 

B.  Did  you  ever  see  a  contract  that  was 
signed  by  someone  else  besides  him? 

K.  Yes.  While  I  was  at  Oolden  Oate  USO 
In  Danang,  I  saw  a  contract  signed  by  Brian 
Sweeney  and  I  brieve  It  was  for  the  Kim 
Chi,  I  think,  rm  not  b\u»  but  It  was  for 
some  Vietnamese  or  Korean  front  type  of 
...  It  was  for  a  gift  shop  .  .  .  and  I  wanted 
to  throw  them  out  and  I  thought  that  we 
oould  do  It  legally,  that  this  contract  was 
Invalid  because  It  waa  signed  by  Sweeney 
and  not  by  Mr.  Shlreman. 
B.  Why  did  you  want  to  throw  them  out? 
K.  Because  I  had  suspicions  they  were 
pulling  over  a  lot  of  stuff  on  us  and,  of 
course,  I  oouldnt  catch  them  at  it,  but,  you 
know.  If  somebody  else  was  there  who  was 
wise  in  the  ways  of  black  marketing,  you 
know,  Uke  If  my  boss  was  there,  he  would 
have  caught  It  right  away.  I  was  Just  sus- 
picious about  them  and  I  wanted  them  out. 
I  didn't  like  the  way  they  were  handling 
things. 

B.  You  don't  have  any  specific  Incident  or 
any  specific  Item  .  .  .  did  you  fed  they  were 
overcharging? 

K.  Everything  they  were  overcharging  on 
.  .  .  everything.  The  OIs  were  being  cheated 
blindly  and  I  knew  this.  Things  made  by  the 
MOntanyard  tribesmen  In  Vietnam  which 
are,  ordinarily  you  buy  these  things  for  next 
to  nothing  from  these  people,  and  they  were 
seUlng  them  f or  .  .  .  things  that  I  wouldn't 
pay  .  .  .  like  a  Uttle  shirt,  these  Dashlkls 
that  were  very  big  among  the  OIs  made  by 
the  tribesmen  and  they  were  selling  them 
for  ...  I  don't  remember  how  much  .  .  . 
but  maybe  $5  or  $6  and  they  were  not  worth 
60  cents. 

B.  Could  you  go  out  and  buy  them  In  the 
markete  In  Vietnam  for  50  cents? 

K.  Sure  .  .  .  maybe  you'd  have  to  pay  $1 
becatise  when  you're  an  American,  you  pay 
more  . . .  but  let's  remember  that  it  was  Viet- 
namese who  were  doing  the  buying  for  the 
concession. 

B.  Why  was  USO  allowing  shirts  to  be  sold 
for  approximately  $6  when  you  oould  buy 
them  out  in  the  streets  for  $1? 

K.  USO  always  did  this.  I  remember  once 
when  a  sergeant  came  In  to  show  bow  he 
had  been  cheated  on  an  IX>.  bracelet  he 
bought  from  us.  He  paid  over  $100  for  It — 
It  was  supposed  to  be  solid  gold.  When  he 
was  downtown  he  showed  It  to  a  Chinese 
merchant.  The  merchant  laughed  at  him 
and  said  he  had  been  cheated,  that  It 
wasn't  solid  gold  and  wasn't  worth  that 
much  money.  The  sergeant  let  them  cut  It 
open  and  sure  enough,  it  was  brass  or 
copper,  some  chei^  metal,  on  the  Inside. 
He  came  In  and  showed  us  and  asked  for 
his  money  back.  I  raised  hell  when  I  first 
went  down  to  Tan  Son  Nhut  USO  with  one 
of  Dick  Alexander's  ...  It  wasn't  even  a 
concession  ...  it  was  one  of  his  business 
enterprises  nin  by  a  man  named  Mr.  Klein. 
Because  I  spent  so  much  time  In  India,  I 
know  what  the  prices  are  In  these  things  In 
India  and  in  Thailand  also  .  .  .  how  much 
the  Thai  woodcarvings  are  and  how  much 


the  brass  ware  and  things  from  India  .  .  . 
I  know  because  I've  gotten  theee  things  In 
India  myself  and  I  know  that  they  had  a 
markup  of  300%  to  400%  on  them  that  thej 
were  selling   to   the   OIs  .  .  .  and   I   ques- 
tioned this  and  It  was  the  day  before  Alex- 
ander left  when  there  was  the  big  blowup 
and  It  was  the  first  day  that  my  boss  was  at 
Tan   Son   Phut   USO   and  we   were  sitting 
around  out  on  the  patio  and  it  was  my  boss 
and  this  Mr.  Klein  who  was  paid  directly  by 
Dick    Alexander    or    from    Tan    Son    Phut 
USO  .  .  .  they  didn't  sign  concession  agree- 
ments, they  didn't  have  concessions. 
B.  Well,  how  did  it  work  then? 
K.  That's  what  I'm  getting  at  .  .  .  Dick 
Alexander  had  all  these  things  brought  it 
by  his  Illegal,  devious  means  .  .  .  WeU,  he 
bad  a  little  ...  it  wasn't  a  concession  .  .  . 
but  like  we  had  a  little  shopping  arcade 
and  there  were  five  Uttle  shops  outside  In 
this  little   arcade  .  .  .  and  they  did  heavy 
business  there  with  the  OIs.  And,  like  one 
of  them  would  be,  was  a  gift  shop  where 
they  had  brass  work  from  India  and  Viet- 
namese handicraft  and  another  one  would 
be  a  poster  shop  and  another  one  was  the 
barber  shop  and,  you  know  .  .  . 
B.  These  were  not  USO  concessions? 
K.  No.  There  was  no  .  .  .  how  Aleander 
worked  It  was  that  first  this  Mr.  Klein  was 
the  one  that  ran  the  gift  shop  for  him  and 
these  guy  were  making  $1,000  a  month  .  .  . 
Alexander  was  paying  them  a  salary  but  they 
were  making  It  on  commission  on  bow  much 
business  they  did. 
B.  $1,000  a  month? 

K.  Yes.  I  should  have  been  so  lucky.  I 
should  have  been  doing  what  they  were 
doing.  They  were  making  a  lot  more  money 
than  I  was. 

B.  ITiese  were  Vietnamese  or  Americans? 
K.  These    were    American    civilians.    Men 
that  Just  were  friends  of  Dick  that  ...  I 
have  no  Idea  how  they  got  to  Vietnam  orig- 
inally or  what  they  were  doing  there  .  .  . 
and  there  were  a  lot  of  thoee  types  around. 
.  .  .  American  clvUlan  men  that  were  J\ist 
hanging  around  making  money  but  they  were 
on.  .  .  .  Alexander  would  give  these  men  a 
paycheck,  you  know,  around  $1,000  a  month. 
To  my  knowledge,  there  were  no  written  con- 
tracts. It  was  Just  an  agreement  between 
Dick  Alexander,  and  say,  let's  use  the  ex- 
ample of  Mr.  Klein  and  he's  the  one  that 
I'm  most  familiar  with  .  .  .  and,  so,  you 
know,  like  this  wasnt  a  regxilar  concession 
that,  you  know,  concessions  have  to  be  ap- 
proved by  MAC  V  ...  so,  obviously,  this 
dldnt  have  to  be  approved  by  MAC  V.  Now, 
the  question  Is  how  did  all  these  goods  come 
In  to  Vietnam  .  .  .  theee  Indian  goods  and 
Thai  goods  and  other  things.  .  .  .  Well,  Dick 
Alexander  made  all  his  deals  with  Johnny 
Kahn  or  the  marine  pilots  or  however  he 
did  It.  ...  I  dont  know  ...  or  with  people 
at  the  docks  or  the  Vietnam  Regional  Ex- 
change .  .  .  they  were  obviously  making  deals 
with   somebody   because   there   was   no   In- 
voices,   there    was    no,    you    know,    paper- 
work, .  .  .  when  It  clears  Vietnamese  cus- 
toms .  .  .  obviously,  all  of  these  things  had 
come  mto  Vietnam  Illegally  .  .  .  and  they 
broiight  them  In  dirt  cheap.  The  last  day 
there,  I  blew  the  whole  thing  wide  open.  We 
were  .  .  .  and  my  boss  knew  ...  he  under- 
stood exactly  what  they  had  been  up  to  but 
he  also   knew   that  Alexander   was   leaving 
the  next  day  and  It  was  my  bass's  first  day 
and,  you  know,  like  I  was  Just  figiirlng  it  out 
vert>ally  In  front  of  everyone  because  I  was 
raising  hell.   I  was  showing   my   new  boss 
around  Tan  Son  Nhut  USO.  He  had  never 
been  there  before  so  we  went  Into  the  gift 
shop.  Then  we  went  out  with  Mr.  Klein  who 
had  been  running  It  for  Mr.  Alexander  and  I 
started  raising  bell.  I  said,  yoi.  know  this  U 
cheating  the  OL I  know  what  you  pay  for  this 
Junk  In  India  and  I  know  that,  you  know, 
even  if  you  did  pay  customs  on  It  you're  still 
having  a  markup  of  300 '^c  and  USO  Is  not 
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here  to  cheat  the  Ol'e  Mid  that's  whmt  yo  lYe 
doing  .  .  .  and  I  said,  I  want  to  see  the  In- 
voices on  everything  In  there  and  I  wan  ;  to 
see  a  complete  Inventory  and  I  had  that  r  ght 
as  an  assistant  director  to  demand  tha .  of 
him  .  .  .  and  there  was  no  Invoices  i  ind 
there  was  no  Inventory. 

B.  Did  he  say,  "I  dont  have  an  Invento  y"? 

K.  Yes.  He  said  he  didn't  have  lt|and 
he  made  all  kinds  of  excuses  and  he'disay, 
well  I  don't  have  anything,  you  know,  pick 
takes  care  of  It  and  then  I'd  ask  Dick 
ander  and  he'd  say,  well  I  don't  have 
thing.  All  I  know  ts  that  about  the 
day  be  was  still  coming  around  for 
a  week  after  Dick  Alexander  left.  I 
him  one  day  he  came  In  with  another 
can  civilian  In  a  jeep  and  they  wanteds 
two  big  conex  where  they  use  for  storagi 
know,  these  big  metal  conex  and  he  w< 
there  ...  he  still  had  the  key  and  I 
think  that  he  should  have  even  had  th< 
but  he  did  and  went  In  there  and  he 
out  all  kinds  of  papers  and  I  ran  upstali 
I  cant  remember  If  It  was  .  .  .  who  It  wi 
maybe  my  boss  wasn't  one  ...  I  can't  re- 
member because  If  It  was  my  boss,  he  v  ould 
have  stopped  It.  Maybe  It  was  Dick  Alexc  ader 
and  maybe  nobody  was  there,  but  I  trl(  d  to 
stop  them  from  removing  the  papers  from 
the  premises.  | 

B.  Whose  papers  were  they? 

K.  They  were  all  boxed  and  they  lookel  to 
me  to  be  like  .  .  .  not  really  Invoices  .  . 
but  hand  receipts,  receipts  from  busliess 
that  they  hod  done.  They  removed  ...  to 
my  knowledge  ...  a  whole  lot  of  them.  1  hey 
removed  what  looked  to  me  to  be  rec<  Ipts 
of  ...  a  OI  would  come  In  and  buy  a  $S0 
ring  .  .  .  and  It  would  say,  one  ring,  ISO. 
Stacks  and  stacks  of  these  receipts  anil  I 
couldnt  stop  him.  He  removed  them  \1th 
my  strong  protest. 

B.  Now,  these  ...  all  these  shops  aroi 
there  .  .  .  they  were  T7SO  sanctioned  or 
they  US07  What  was  the  relationship 
tween  these  shops  and  USO?  Wasnt  It 
of  a  constant  Issue  on  the  part  of  USO? 

K.  Yes.  You  see,  this  Is  what  I  don't  under- 
stand. My  boss  will  have  to  explain  It  to  yfiu. 
He  iinderstands  It.  In  my  own  eyes  It  wo  ild 
seem  to  me  that  either  Sam  or  Dick  they  .  . 
all  the  USO  clubs  that  they  would  have  I  m- 
medlately  wanted  to  know  about  their  o  m- 
cesslon  agreements  that  they  had  with  tb  ese 
people.  Now,  when  I  .  .  .  there  Is  anot  ler 
Interesting  thing.  Mr.  Shlreman,  for  a  wfc  Ue, 
would  not  let  the  gift  shop,  after  Klein  1  ift. 
It  was  turned  over  to  the  wife,  second  n  He, 
a  Vietnamese  woman  and  her  name  .  .  .  auX 
she  Is  the  second  wife  of  Pat  Lam  .  .  .[the 


one  who  has 


and  an  Interesting  thlx  |  Is 


that  my  boss  knew  and  he  wanted  to 


rid  of  her  and  Mr.  Shlreman  evidently  tal  ked 
to  somebody  In  New  York  and  they  let  |her 
stay. 

ADDITION AL  BTKTZUXtn 

K.  I  saw  one  bank  statement  of  Alexander's 


get 


that  had  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  In 


We   (USO  staff)    often  discussed  his  mjiny 


bank  accounts  In  banks  all  over  the  wo 


and  I  was  told  by  my  boas  that  he  was  s  ire 


Alexander  made  over  $2  million;  we  were 
sure  of  It. 


Fridat,  April  14. 1972 

M.  This  Is  my  personal  opinion  but  I  th)nk 
the  whole  operation  In  Vietnam  with  the 
ceptlon  of  a  very  few  good  people  was  odm- 
plete  apathy.  It  seemed  to  me  that  every^>dy 
was  out  to  make  a  buck. 

B.  Including  Anderson? 

U.  I  don't  know  because  when  I  cam< 
Saigon  he  left  shortly  for  the  U.S.  and  I  k:  low 
absolutely  nothing  about  that  but  It  was  ust 
an  i^Mithetlc  situation  that  seemed  to 
taking  place  over  there  you  know.  For 
stance,  some  of  these  concessionaires  had 
solutely  absurd  Items  to  sell.  Really  chkap 
Junk  and  they  were  way  over  priced  and  4  . 

B.  So  were  they  cheating  the  OI? 


It. 


Id. 


all 


to 


be 
m- 
kb- 


M.  Yes,  you  know  like  they  could  go  to  .  .  . 
B.  What  would  be  an  example  of  cheating 
the  OI? 

M.  Well  for  Instance  like  In  Saigon  they  had 
a  Jewelry  concessionaire  and  she  had  .  .  . 
B.  What  was  her  name? 
M.  They  called  her  Lulu.  I  don't  know  what 
her  name  was  .  .  .  She  was  a  Chinese  girl 
and  her  whole  family  lived  with  Sam  Ander- 
son. 

B.  She  and  her  family  lived  with  Sam 
Anderson?  In  the  same  house?  Was  she 
married? 

M.  Yes,  she  had  a  husband  who  had  a  band 
that  played  at  the  USO  club  every  .  .  . 
B.  What  was  his  name? 
M.  His  name  was  Pat  Lam. 
B.  Was  he  Vietnamese? 
M.  No,  he  was  Chinese. 
B.  Pat  Lam  was  Chinese? 
M.  Yes.  He  and  his  wife  were  Chinese  but 
I  thought  and  I  said  several  times  that  his 
Jewelry  was  way  overpriced  and  can  get  It 
better  and  cheaper  In  the  PX.  But  the  con- 
cession was  there  when  I  left.  It  stUl  hadn't 
been  closed  down. 

B.  Is  It  legal  for  the  U.S.O.  to  sell  stuff 
that    PX    was    selling    too? 

M.  I  dont  know,  I  really  don't  know. 
B.  But  It  was  definitely  overpriced? 
M.  Well  I  thought  It  was,  it  was  Just  .  .  . 
B.  What  stuff  was  It  and  bow  much  did 
it  cost? 

M.  For  instance,  like  I  don't  remember  how 
m\ich  It  cost  but  I  remember  the  princess 
ring  you  get  in  Bangkok  you  could  get  those 
in  the  PX  there  are  reasonable. 
B.  How  much? 

M.  Anywhere  from  916  on  and  I  remember 
pricing  one  in  the  Saigon  PX  was  something 
like  $30.  They  don't  even  cost  that  much  in 
Bangkok.  It  was  Just  .  .  . 
B.  And  who  benefits  from  this? 
M.  Wril  supposedly  the  club  made  money 
on  these  concessions.  I  dont  know  how  much 
because  when  I  got  over  there  and  I  saw 
how  things  were  run  I  refused  to  have  any 
dealings  whatsoever  concerning  money  or 
purchasing  or  anything  like  that  and  I  never 
bothered  to  learn  what  cut  went  back  Into 
the  club. 

B.  Was  It  pretty  much  assumed  by  every- 
one  In  Vietnam  that   nuuiy  of  the  U.S.O. 
personnel  were  crooked? 
M.  Oh,  yea.  Sure. 
B.  The  majority? 

M.  No,  I  wouldnt  My  the  majority.  There 
were  some  very  good  people  over  there. 

B.  Who  were  the  best  known  people  who 
rumor  had  it  were  the  most  crooked? 

M.  Well,  this  Richard  Alexander  was  the 
notorious  orook  and  Brian  Sweeney  and  Bob 
RawBon  and  then  Bob  Rawaon  and  this  guy 
named  Paul . . . 
B.  Paul  Hebllng? 

M.  Yea,  I  think  so.  See,  they  were  fired  be- 
caiise  they  got  caught  stealing.  It  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  invoices.  You  know,  buying 
I  don't  know  what  it  was  because  this  took 
place  after  I  left,  but  they  were,  you  know. 
I  don't  know  who  caught  them  or  sent  them 
home  or  anything,  but  I  know  they  were 
fired. 

B.  How  about . . . 

M and  Floyd  Sellers 

B.  Yes.  I've  never  heard  too  much  about 
Floyd  Sellers. 

M.  WeU,  he  was  the  guy  out  at  Dlan  .  .  . 
that's  aU   he   talked  about  was  making  a 
fortune  In  Vietnam. 
B.  What  did  he  make  a  fortune  on? 
M.  He  was  suppoaedly  In  with  the  con- 
oessioneers. 

B.  How  would  that  work,  the  conoessloneer 
thing? 
M.  Paying  him  off. 

B.  Ooncessloneers  would  pay  him  off? 
M.Tes. 

B.  Who  told  you  that? 
M.  One  of  the  concessloneers  who  worked 
down  there. 


B.  What  was  his  name? 

M.  His  name  was  Dong  Pae. 

B.  How  do  you  spell  that? 

U.  D-O-N-O  P-A-B. 

B.  And  what  w«s  his  ooncesBlon? 

M.  WeU,  he  sold  this  Korean  woodearvlng. 

B.  And  how  much  did  he  pay  SeUers? 

M.  He  never  told  me  this  .  .  .  how  much 
he  had  personally  paid  him  off.  but  I  Just 
got  from  the  J  1st  of  the  conversation  .  .  . 
you  see,  this  guy  was  a  Korean  and  he  had  no 
Intentions  of  doing  anything  to  Jeopardize 
his  position  and  this  Is  the  guy  who  got 
stuck  with  that  $46,000. 

B.  But  he  told  you  that  he  was  paying  oB 
SeUers? 

M.  He  didn't  teU  me  that  he  was  person- 
aUy.  He  said  the  ooncessloneers  were. 

B.  Did  you  ever  see  anyone  pay  SeUers  off? 

M.No. 

B.  You  don't  have  any  idea  how  much  .  .  . 
do  you  think  all  of  them  paid  him  off? 

M.  WeU,  I  was  talking  to  Floyd  on« 
time  .  .  .  and  all  he  talked  about  was  get- 
ting rich  in  Vietnam,  getting  rich  In  Vietnam. 

B.  He  told  you  he  was  getting  rich  In 
Vietnam? 

M.  Yes. 

B.  How  did  he  tell  you  he  was  getting  rich 
in  Vietnam? 

M.  He  dldnt  say. 

B.  What  did  he  mean  by  getting  rich? 

M.  Well.  I  presume  by  various  ways  of  mak- 
ing money  over  there.  I  dont  know  anything 
about  business.  I  don't  imderstand  how  a  lot 
of  this  works. 

B.  Is  Floyd  Sellers  stlU  with  U.S.O.? 

M.  I  don't  think  so  .  .  .  and  see  be  bad 
a  Chinese  secretary  wcvklng  for  him  but 
the  rumor  was  that  she  did  a  lot  of  opera- 
tions down  in  Chinatown 

B.  Doing  what? 

M.  Like  selUng  U.8.O.  food,  you  know,  stuff 
Uke  that. 

B.  This  was  food  that  U.8.O.  Intended  to 
feed  the  OIs  with? 

M.  Yes.  WeU,  for  Instance  like  you  could 
mark  up  for  spoUage  like  you  order  10  cases  of 
hamburger  meat  and  you  caU  up  the  next 
day  and  say  our  refrigerator  went  out  last 
night  and  its  all  spoiled.  So  you  take  that 
hamburger  meat  down  to  the  market  and 
seU  It  on  the  black  market  and  they  wUl 
give  you  10  more  cases. 

B.  I  see.  Now,  did  you  ever  hear  him  call 
up  and  say  be  had  spoUed  meat? 

M.NO. 

B.  Who  told  you  that  It  worked  this  way? 
...  or  did  you  Jiist  flgxire  this  out? 

M.  Ob.  Jtist  hearing  people  say  different 
ways  .  .  .  now  this  girl  up  la  Danang,  Mary. 

B.  Where  is  she  now? 

M.  She's  In  California  some  place,  but  she 
supposedly  knew  every  way  everyone  oould 
cheat  over  there  and  I  would  hear  her  Just 
teU  stories,  that's  all  It  was.  how  people  made 
money  over  there. 

B.  Would  she  teU  stories  about  how  she 
made  money? 

M.  No.  I  think  she  was  a  very  honest  person. 


REV.  JOHN  D.  BANKS  GIVES  HOUSE 
INVOCATION  THURSDAY.  APRIL 
20.  1972 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Btjrke)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  speak 
for  all  of  Qulncy  when  I  say  that  It  was 
indeed  an  honor  bestowed  upon  the  citi- 
zens of  that  distinguished  community 
when  the  House  last  week  invited  one  of 
its  most  prominent  religious  leaders.  Rev. 
John  D.  Banks,  minister  of  Bethany  Con- 
gregational Church,  to  give  the  invoca- 
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tion  on  Thursday.  April  20. 1  assure  you. 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Importance  of  the 
occasion  was  not  lost  upon  us,  as  we  are 
all  aware  of  the  limited  opportunities 
available  for  guest  chaplains  In  the 
course  of  the  legislative  yesir.  What  could 
have  more  meaning  than  to  be  reminded 
of  Uie  solemnity  of  one's  duties  by  a 
religious  leader  of  one's  constituency  who 
puts  into  words  the  concerns  and  hopes 
of  the  people  back  home. 

I  include  at  this  time  tn  the  Recoro 
his  prayer  for  his  country  and  his  Gov- 
ernment. I  am  also  happy  to  include  an 
article  written  by  a  very  highly  respected 
news  reporter  for  the  Quincy  Patriot 
Ledger,  idr.  David  Lynch,  regarding  Rev- 
erend Bank's  remarks : 

Housa  IjKd  Of  PsATxa  bt  Quinct  Mimisi'kb 

WASBiMOioir. — ^Tbe  Rev.  John  D.  Banks, 
minister  of  Bethany  Congregational  Church. 
Qulncy.  Thursday  led  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives In  opening  prayer. 

House  chi^laln.  The  Rev.  Bdward  Gardiner 
Latch  uBuaUy  deUvers  the  opening  prayer, 
but  Rep.  James  A.  Buiice,  (D-MUton).  ar- 
ranged for  the  Rev.  Mr.  Banks  to  i4>pear  as 
guest  chaplain. 

The  prayer  f oUows : 

"Lord  of  creation,  whose  wisdom  overrules 
the  faltering  Judgment  of  your  chUdren:  a 
new  day  svmunons  us  to  labor  wltbln  the 
framework  you  have  given  us.  To  the  men 
and  women  who  here  engage  in  great  deci- 
sions, grant  your  holy  spirit  in  guidance  and 
power.  For  their  acceptance.  In  faith  and 
trust,  or  the  burgeoning  concerns  of  their 
neighbors,  we  thank  you.  For  their  firm  com- 
mitment to  the  right  as  you  give  them  to  see 
It,  we  thank  you.  Lift  them  above  the  dark 
sense  of  futlUty.  for  your  economy  there  Is 
neither  majority  nor  minority,  neither  loser 
nor  winners,  but  only  degrees  of  Integrity. 
Form  and  inform  the  minds  of  these  repre- 
sentatives, and  those  they  represent.  Then 
my  Orace.  mercy  and  peace  be  the  hallmarks 
of  our  national  life,  and  your  wlU  be  done. 
Amen. 


FORMER    OAS    AMBASSADOR    SOL 

M.  LiNOwrrz  CRrnciZES  nixon 

LATIN  AMERICAN    POLICY 

(Mr.  PASCELL  asked  suid  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Uiclude  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  I^^eaker,  on  AprU 
13  one  of  the  United  States  most  distin- 
guished foreign  policy  practitl<mers, 
former  Ambassador  to  the  Organization 
of  American  States.  Sol.  M.  Linowitz,  de- 
livered a  forceful  and  eloquent  speech  to 
the  National  Women's  Democratic  Club 
on  the  shortcomings  of  current  U.S.  pol- 
icy toward  our  heml^here  neighbors. 

All  those  who  believe,  as  I  do,  in  the 
value  of  our  inter-Amertcan  system  and 
the  necessity  of  maintaining  close  and 
frigidly  relations  with  our  neighbors 
should  weigh  Mr.  Linowitz'  well  chosen 
words  most  carefully.  They  underiine  the 
need  for  the  United  States  to  abandon 
its  current  policy  of  minimal  concern 
for  our  neighbors  while  there  is  still  time 
for  us  to  reestablish  a  strong  and  dy- 
namic relati<Riship. 

I  am  therefore  commending  his  re- 
marks to  the  consideration  of  my  col- 
leagues: 
Tbk  Roao  to  RxvoLTrnoir  nr  LATHf  AMBtrc* 

From  the  outsert  of  bis  administration. 
President  Nixon  has  stressed  the  importance 
of  maintaining  a  "low  profile"  In  Latin  Amer- 


loa.  But  what  tttls  kind  of  approaob  overlooks 
la  that  In  Latin  America  our  proOle  is  there, 
whether  we  want  It  to  be  seen  or  not.  lUe 
only  question  is  whether  our  face  is  tinned 
toward  LatUi  America  or  away  from  It. 

For  the  real  fact  is  that  In  Latin  Amertoa 
we  are  like  a  giant  In  a  crowded  room.  We 
cant  move  without  stepping  on  someone's 
toes;  and  U  we  d<»it  move  we  may  find  our- 
selves standing  on  someone's  toes.  And  to  the 
Latin  Americans  It  a{q>ears  as  though  the 
so-caUed  "mature  partnership"  the  admin- 
istration has  In  mind  In  its  rtietorlc  about 
Latin  America  is  one  which  avoids  any  re- 
qranslbilities.  undertakes  no  commitments, 
rejects  any  involvements. 

"Hie  case  of  Chile  In  many  respects  presents 
a  microcosm  of  the  problems  of  our  relation- 
ships In  this  hemlsphne. 

Let  me  first  state  the  obvious:  Our  jxvs- 
ent  problems  with  ChUe  are  unfortunately 
the  Joint  result  of  actions  taken  by  both  the 
Oovemment  of  CbUe  and  the  Oovemment 
of  the  United  States.  But  as  Americans  we 
ought  to  be  eepeciaUy  aware  of  our  own  con- 
tributions to  the  present  difficulties  and  have 
some  sense  of  how  oxir  actions  and  inactions 
have  looked  to  the  people  of  Chile  and  indeed 
throughout  Latin  America. 

I  do  not  propose  to  comment  upon  the  al- 
legations with  respect  to  ITT  and  its  efforts 
prior  to  the  election  of  President  Allende  as 
the  democratically  elected  Marxist  Presi- 
dent of  ChUe.  But  I  would  point  out  that 
when  President  AUende  was  Inaugiutited,  the 
United  States  was  conspicuous  in  its  faU- 
ure  to  send  even  the  normal  congratulatory 
telegram.  Thereafter,  the  Administration  In 
a  number  of  ways  made  clear  Its  dlspleasiue 
at  the  appearance  of  a  socialist  regime  In 
ChUe.  This  attitude  persisted  despite  the  fact 
that  AUende's  government  was  clearly  seek- 
ing to  avoid  a  confrontation  with  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  was  behaving  with  restraint 
In  the  International  arena.  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  AUende  and  his  Ministers  emphasized 
their  desire  to  work  within  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican community  and  to  participate  actively 
In  the  OAS  and  In  Latin  America  efforts  to 
achieve  a  common  nutfket.  President  Al- 
lende stated  that  his  country  was  prepared 
to  have  "the  best — the  very  best"  relations 
with  the  United  States;  and  President  Nix- 
on stated  In  his  1971  foreign  poUcy  message 
to  Congress  that:  "We  are  prepared  to  have 
the  kind  of  relationship  with  the  Chilean 
Oovemment  that  It  Is  prepared  to  have  with 
us". 

Yet  as  time  went  on,  the  Ch  Means  came  to 
feel  that  the  United  States  looked  upon  their 
new  Government  as  a  chaUenge  rather  than 
an  opportunity.  In  Inter-American  councils. 
ChUe  and  other  Latin  American  countries  ex- 
pressed their  dismay  that  the  United  States 
f  aUed  to  extend  the  same  respect  and  cordial- 
ity to  the  Oovemment  of  ChUe.  duly  selected 
by  the  people  of  that  country  through  the 
democratic  process,  as  It  did  toward  govern- 
ments In  other  Latin  American  countrlfls 
which  came  into  power  by  overthrow  of  exist- 
ing governments. 

Then  came  the  nationalization  of  the  Ana- 
conda Kennecott  and  Cerro  copper  mines;  the 
sudden  cancellation  of  the  visit  by  the  car- 
rier Enterprise  to  Santiago  after  It  had  been 
announced  by  AUende;  the  refusal  of  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank,  at  the  Instigation  of  the 
Treastiry  Department,  to  gviarantee  Chilean 
loans  to  acquire  three  Boeing  Jets;  Secre- 
tary John  ConnaUy's  widely  pubUclzed  ob- 
servation about  Latin  America  that:  "Tlie 
U.S.  can  afford  to  be  tough  with  Latin  Amer- 
ica because  we  have  no  friends  left  there 
any  more";  then  President  AUende's  star- 
tling announcement  of  an  excess  profits  flg- 
vn  of  $774  million  to  be  deducted  from  the 
as  yet  undetermined  value  of  the  national- 
ized copper  mines.  And  whUe  these  things 
were  happening,  Latin  America  was  hit  by 
the  Impact  of  the  President's  August  l&th 
1971  Economic  Oame  Plan. 


To  understand  what  this  meant  to  Latin 
America,  let  me  remind  you  that  a  central 
goal  of  the  AUiance  of  Progress  from  the  out- 
set was  the  Industrial  development  (rf  the 
continent  and  the  stimulation  ctf  exports. 
Consistently  since  its  Inception  the  United 
States  had  sought  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  Latin  American  industry  and  the  develop- 
ment of  regional  and  common  markets.  A 
primary  Incentive  was  the  promise  that  one 
day  the  United  States  might  grant  a  trade 
preference  to  manufactured  products  from 
Latin  America. 

Early  In  1969.  in  his  only  major  speech  on 
Latin  America,  President  Nixon  placed  great 
emphasis  on  a  proposal  to  work  for  such 
tariff  preferences  from  the  United  States  and 
other  developing  areas.  Thereafter  the  OECD 
and  Japan  have  adopted  such  preferences, 
whUe  the  United  States  remained  at  the 
starting  line. 

Last  August  15,  when  he  announced  his 
new  Economic  Oame  Plan,  the  President  had 
an  extraordinary  opportunity.  Accepting  the 
fact  that  a  surtax  on  foreign  Imports  from 
Ji4>an.  Europe  and  other  developed  areas 
might  have  been  considered  necessary,  this 
woiUd  have  been  the  moment  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  state  our  clear  recognition  that  our 
foreign  economic  problems  do  not  arise  from 
Latin  America  and  the  other  developing  areas 
and  to  reassert  his  firm  Intention  to  make 
effective  a  tariff  preference  for  manufactured 
products  from  Latin  America  and  other  de- 
veloping areas.  Such  a  move  would  have 
demonstrated  that  the  nation  which  had 
done  so  much  to  help  bring  the  AUiance  into 
being  was  still  deeply  aware  of  its  responsl- 
bUltles  and  commitments  to  T.atm  America 
and  other  less  developed  areas  of  the  world. 

But  Instead  of  a  redemption  of  the  promise 
Latin  Americans  found  themselves  con- 
fronted with  an  export  surtax  affecting  22 
percent  of  their  exports  to  the  United  SUtes. 
And  its  effect  reverberated  throughout  the 
continent. 

SimUarly.  the  Inclusion  In  the  Presi- 
dent's program  of  a  10  percent  cut  in  our 
already  severely  reduced  foreign  aid  program 
had  very  profound  implications  for  Latin 
Americans.  IronicaUy,  the  day  after  the 
President's  announcement — on  the  Tenth 
Anniversary  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress — the 
President  issued  a  statement  reaffirming  the 
United  States  commitment  to  'the  noble 
principles"  of  the  AUiance  for  Progress. 

Not  surprisingly  the  effect  of  the  foreign 
aid  cut  in  Latin  America  was  to  reinforce 
the  widespread  skepticism  about  the  serious- 
ness of  our  professed  Interest  In  their  prob- 
lems. And  the  sudden  United  Stetes  deci- 
sion a  few  weeks  later  to  announce  at  the 
Panama  meeting  of  the  Inter- American  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  CouncU  that  the  foreign 
aid  cut  would,  after  aU.  not  be  applied  to 
Latin  America  hardly  overcame  the  strong 
Latin  American  resentment  which  had  al- 
ready been  built  up. 

Then,  this  past  January  19,  President  NUion 
took  another  step  whl^  aroused  Latin 
America.  He  aimounced  that  the  United 
States  would  not  api»x>ve  economic  aid  to 
natlMis  that  expropriate  American  property 
without  reasonable  compensation,  and  that 
the  United  States  wovild  also  oppose  grant- 
ing of  loans  of  those  coimtrlee  by  such  In- 
ternational agencies  as  the  World  Bank  or 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank. 

It  was,  of  course,  obvloiis  that  these 
statements  were  aimed  particularly  at  Latin 
American  countries  such  as  ChUe  and  pre- 
dlctaUy  the  reaction  In  Latin  American 
reflected  this  recognition. 

^h.  its  face,  the  new  announcement 
sounded  reasonable  In  that  the  United 
States  has  traditionally  demanded  that  any 
property  belonging  to  its  citizens  be  rea- 
sonably compensated  when  that  property 
is  nationalized  by  foreign  governments. 
However,  there  were  three  things  funda- 
mentally wrong  with  i^proachlng  the  prob- 
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lem  In  this  manner.  Flrat,  It  Indicated  t  lat 
the  United  Statee  would  decide  unllaten  lly 
what  International  law  applies  to  the  sub- 
ject of  expropriation,  an  area  where  the  aw 
Ifl  not  entirely  clear.  Second,  It  left  to  be 
United  States  alone  the  standard  of  ju  Ig- 
ment  as  to  what  constitutes  fair  or  reas<  in- 
able  compensation.  Third,  and  perhaps  mMt 
serious  of  all,  the  policy  undermines  he 
principle  or  mwltllaterallam  In  interfering 
with  decisions  of  the  multilateral  lendng 
Institutions  such  as  the  World  Bank  end 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank.  As 
voting  In  those  Institutions  Is  proportlo:  lal 
to  the  amount  of  capital  each  nation  has 
In  the  banks,  thU  makes  It  relatively  e  isy 
for  the  United  States  to  exert  great  lever  ige 
against  any  new  loans  to  governments  It  d  >es 
not  like. 

Granted  that  the  nationalization  probl  em 
Is  a  real  one,  are  there  other  more  accc;>t- 
able  ways  to  deal  with  It?  I  think  so.  One 
might  be  a  special  OAS  tribunal  or  slm  lar 
International  tribunal  to  pass  upon  and  le- 
termlne  expropriation  claims.  Another  oo  iild 
could  be,  as  has  been  proposed,  a  multi- 
lateral investment  Insurance  agency  to  be  set 
up  under  the  World  Bank  auspices  to 

gucb  contlDgeQcles.  Or  tbe  umted  si&teB 

could   set   up   a    pez'ziiAzient   Joint   mectxanum 

with  Latin  America  to  adopt  and  enfQrce|ln- 
vestment  guidelines. 

If  instead  of  trying  to  deal  with  the  sltha- 
tlon  cooperatively,  we  proceed  unilaterally 
as  we  have,  why  should  we  be  surprised!  at 
the  Increasing  manifestations  of  vlrulmt 
natlonallnn  and  antl-Amerlcanlsm  runnlpg 
up  and  down  the  continent?  Why  should 
be  surprised  that  at  a  meeting  of  the 
eign  Ministers  of  Latin  America  not 
long  ago  the  United  States  was  condemned 
for  acting  in  a  manner  Inconsistent  wl 
our  professed  principles? 

Last  year  a  brilliant  young  Colimibli 
economist  and  friend  of  the  United  Stai 
wrote:  "It  is  doubtfxU  that  any  new  Inte; 
American  Initiative  can  be  undertaken  im 
after  the  Vietnam  tragedy  has  come  to 
end."  But  I'm  afraid  we  dont  have  tlmi 
Latin  America's  problems  won't  wait 
its  people  won't  watt.  In  one  way  or  ai^- 
other — with  or  without  the  United  Sta 
Latin  Americans  will  have  to  come  to  grl 
with  their  problem.  This  Is  going  to  require 
change  and  some  of  it — perhaps  most  >f 
it— we  will  not  Uke  but  we  will  simply  hafre 
to  learn  to  accept. 


LAW,  ORDER,  AND  JUSTICE 

(Mr.  KCX:H  asked  and  was  given  p«  r- 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  tils 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  15 
In  New  York  City  an  outrageous,  bsr- 
baric  event  occurred  which  requii  es 
those  who  believe  in  justice  to  speak  c  ut 
in  condemnation.  I  refer  now  to  t:ie 
brutal,  physical  assault  made  upon  mei  n- 
bers  of  an  organization  known  as  Giy 
Activist  Alliance,  who  while  seeking  to 
publicly  voice  their  opposition  to  sectic  n.s 
of  a  revue  which  satirized  homosexu  ils 
in  a  demeaning  way,  were,  according  to 
eyewitnesses,  unmercifully  beaten  to  I  he 
ground.  Because  the  charges  leve  ed 
against  those  who  allegedly  participa  ed 
in  the  beatings  are  the  subject  ol 
criminal  complaint  and  ultimately 
should  be  tried  in  a  court,  I  will  lot 
comment  upon  any  individual  by  name. 
It  is  also  important  to  note  that  the  in- 
dividuals who  were  assaulted  have  co  tn 
plained  that  a  police  officer  who  v  It 
nessed  the  attack  upon  them  failed  to 
intervene  and  protect  them  from  be  ng 


beaten  because  allegedly  one  of  the  at- 
tackers is  a  well-known  city  official.  It 
is  also  alleged  by  the  young  men  who 
were  the  subjects  of  the  beatings  that 
they  have  not  received  either  the  co- 
operation of  the  police  or  the  district 
attorney  having  jurisdiction  over  the 
matter,  in  pursuing  their  complaint 
against  the  alleged  attackers. 

It  has  also  been  reported  that  since  the 
original  assault  there  was  a  subsequent 
attack  made  on  one  other  young  man 
who  took  pictures  of  the  original  inci- 
dent and  who  may,  in  fact,  be  able  to 
provide  the  evidence  which  would  con- 
firm the  identity  of  the  attackers.  I  am 
advised  that  at  the  time  he  was  attacked, 
he  was  told  by  his  attackers  that  they 
were  seeking  the  film  which,  fortunately, 
he  did  not  have  in  his  possession. 

This  situation  immediately  calls  to 
mind  the  scenario  of  the  movie  "Z."  You 
will  recall,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in  the  movie 
based  on  an  actual  incident  which  took 
place  In  Oreece  just  prior  to  the  takeover 

of  the  government  by  the  present  military 

Junta,  tnere  were  beatings  of  dissidents, 
indeed,  the  death  of  the  leader  of  the 
dissidents,  which  the  government,  be- 
cause of  the  complicity  of  government 
officials,  sought  to  cover  up.  It  must  be 
imacceptable  for  any  government  here 
in  the  United  States  on  whatever  level, 
city.  State,  or  Federal,  to  permit  such  a 
a  situation  to  take  place  in  this  country. 
The  law  is  the  law  and  no  one,  no  mat- 
ter in  what  position,  is  above  the  law. 
The  mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York  has 
called  for  a  full  investigation  into  the 
facts  surrounding  this  case  and  I  have 
joined  in  that  request.  I  have  also  ad- 
vised District  Attorney  Prank  Hogan 
of  my  views  on  this  incident  of  April 
15,  1971.  A  copy  of  my  letter  to  him  is 
appended. 

The  rights  of  every  minority  to  exist 
and  enjoy  the  freedoms  of  this  country, 
which  the  majority  proudly  proclaim 
as  the  right  of  every  American,  must  be 
protected.  By  so  doing,  we,  in  fact,  are 
protecting  the  rights  of  that  very  ma- 
jority. There  is  not  one  of  us.  who  at 
some  time  on  some  issue,  does  not  find 
him  or  herself  in  a  minority  position.  We 
must  never,  therefore,  forget  that  when 
we  defend  the  rights  of  others  we  are. 
In  fact,  defending  our  own.  President 
John  Kennedy  summed  it  up  when  he 
said: 

The  rights  of  every  man  are  diminished 
when  the  rights  of  one  man  are  threatened. 

The  climate  for  such  assaults  is  fo- 
mented by  the  failure  of  law  enforcement 
authorities  to  take  appropriate  action 
when  incidents  such  as  these  occur.  I 
would  like  to  place  in  the  Record  cor- 
respondence which  I  had  with  the  Ap- 
pellate Division,  Second  Department  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  on  a  similiar  oc- 
currence which  took  place  in  July  1969. 
When  the  incident  to  which  I  have  refer- 
ence was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
court,  it  chose  to  do  nothing  although 
it  had  the  power  to  intervene.  In  a 
sense  there  is  a  casual  relationship  be- 
tween the  incident  of  July  1969  and  the 
more  brutal  happening  of  April  15. 
Those  who  violate  the  law  and  go  un- 
pimlshed  will  escalate  their  violence  and 


that  is  what  has  happened  in  New  York 
City.  The  correspondence  follows: 

HOUSK  or  RXPRKSKNTATIVBS, 

Washington,  D.C..  July  8, 1969. 
Hon.  Qeobob  J.  Bkldock, 
Presiding  Justice,  Appellate  DixHsion  of  the 
Supreme    Court.    Second    Department, 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Dkab  Ma.  jTrsncB  BsutocK:  I  was  very  dis- 
tressed to  read  that  a  vigilante  committee 
with  the  alleged  assistance  of  the  pdloe  de- 
partment had  been  formed  in  the  Borough  of 
Queens  and  had  undertaken  to  take  the  law 
Into  their  own  hands  and  harass  homo- 
sexuals. 

What  particularly  dlstvirbs  me  U  that  It 
appears  from  the  New  York  Times  articles, 
copies  of  which  I  am  enclosing,  that  an  at- 
torney was  a  leader  and  spokesman  of  this 
vigilante  group.  If  that  is  the  case,  would 
those  actions  not  be  subject  to  attention  by 
a  disciplinary  committee  and  would  these 
reports  require  that  an  investigation  be  made 
by  your  office? 

I  would  appreciate  your  advising  me  as  to 
whether  any  such  Investigation  Is  contem- 
plated or  has  been  initiated. 

With  all  good  wishes  to  you  and  with  the 

thought  that  th«  newslitter  whleh  I  tend  to 

zny   coDB^ltueata  inAy  be   of  Interetf^   to  you. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  same. 

Sincerely, 

Bdwabd  I.  KOCK. 

Supsnra  CotTRT  or  the  Stati  or 

Nrw  ToBX,  Apfxixatk  Dtvision, 
Second  DcPASTMBKr, 

Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  July  IS.  1969. 
Hon.  Edwasd  I.  Koch. 
New  York,  S.Y. 

Deae  CoNoasssMAN  Koch:  I  acknowledge 
receipt  of  your  letter  of  July  8  and  the  en- 
closure with  reference  to  the  Incident  In 
Queens  and  the  copy  of  the  New  York  limes 
article.  I  also  note  your  comments  about  the 
attorney. 

This  is  a  matter  which  I  will  submit  to  the 
Court  when  it  convenes  In  the  Fall. 
Respectfully  yours. 

OxoBOS  J.  Bkldock. 

House  or  Represent attves, 
Washington,  B.C.,  July  24,  1969. 
Hon.  Oeorce  J.  Beu>ock, 
Presiding  Justice.  Appellate  Division  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  Brooklyn.  N.Y. 
Dkab  Mr.  Jttsticx  Bku>ock:  I  very  much 
appreciate   and   wish   to   acknowledge   yo\ir 
letter  of  July  15. 

Respectftilly  yours, 

Edward  I.  Koch. 

StrpREME  Court  Appkixate  Division. 

Second  Judicial  Department. 
Brooklyn.  N.Y.,  September  11.  1969. 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch. 
New  York.  NY. 

Dear  Congressman  Koch:  Your  letter 
of  July  8.  1969,  with  respect  to  the  vigilante 
committee  formed  in  Queens  County  to 
harass  homosexuals,  was  presented  to  the 
Court  yesterday  at  Consultation.  The  court 
was  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  not  a  matter 
In  which  we  should  Intervene. 
Sincerely. 

Oeorce  J.  Beloock. 


House  op  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  24.  1972. 
Hon.  Prank  Hooan, 
District  Attorney. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Frank:  I  am  writing  to  you  because 
there  Is  great  concern  In  my  congressional 
district  that  the  violence  committed  against 
Jim  Owles.  a  member  of  the  Oay  Activist 
Alliance,  and  others  at  the  Hilton  Hotel  on 
April  15,  Is  not  being  given  the  attention  by 
law  enforcement  authorities  that  it  should 
receive.  The  concern  voiced  to  me  by  con- 
stituents is  that  because  the  name  ot  a  high 
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city  official  has  been  mentioned  as  being 
mvolved  In  the  incident,  the  thoroughness 
of  the  Investigation  now  being  conducted 
by  the  Police  Department  and  your  office 
may  be  perfunctory  and  less  than  dedicat- 
ed. I  have  told  thoae  who  have  raised  this 
possibility  with  me  that  I  have  the  highest 
regard  for  your  dedication  to  justice  and  that 
you  will  not  permit  a  slipshod  mvestlgation 
to  occur  and  most  Importantly,  you  will  not 
permit  anyone,  no  matter  how  high  his 
position  may  be,  to  receive  q>eclal  treatment. 

What  concerns  me  Is  to  make  certain  that 
we  do  not  see  a  re-enactment  In  New  York 
City  of  the  incident  which  took  place  In 
Oreece  and  was  dramatized  In  the  movie, 
"Z",  where  high  officials  who  engaged  in 
Illegal  and  violent  acts  were  protected  by 
law  enforcement  authorities.  The  thought 
that  that  could  occur  in  New  York  City  must 
be  abhorrent  to  every  citizen  supportive  of 
law,  order  and  justice.  But  because  people 
are  concerned,  I  wanted  to  share  their  con- 
cern and  mine  with  you. 

I  was  told  over  the  week-end  that  one  of 
the  witnesses  to  the  Incident  was  beaten 
and  a  demand  made  upon  him  by  his  attack- 
ers that  he  surrender  the  films  allegedly 
made  during;  the  incident  which  might  iden- 
tify those  who  attacked  Onrles  and  others 
on  April  16tb. 

I  would  very  much  appreciate  your  keep- 
ing me  Informed,  subject  to  your  rules  and 

procedures  in  matters  of  this  kind,  on  what 
measures  your  office  Is  taking  to  Investi- 
gate this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  I.  Koch. 


INCREASED  PDNDINO  FOR  PRO- 
GRAMS AIDINO  THE  MENTALLY 
RETARDED 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
iMlnt  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneoiis  matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  Intro- 
ducing two  bills  to  increase  the  fiscal  year 
1973  appropriations  recommended  by  the 
President  for  the  Developmental  Disabili- 
ties Services  and  Facilities  Construction 
Act — DDSA — and  the  hospital  improve- 
ment program — HIP — two  programs 
providing  assistance  to  the  mentally  re- 
tarded and  others  with  developmental 
disabilities. 

H.R.  14577  increases  funding  for  for- 
mula grants  to  the  States  under  title  I  of 
DD6A  in  fiscal  year  1973  from  $21.7  mil- 
lion requested  in  the  President's  budget 
to  $65  million.  Funds  imder  this  act  have 
been  successfully  used  for  community- 
based  programs  for  the  mentally  retard- 
ed, enabling  many  people  who  would 
otherwise  be  institutionalized  to  live  at 
home  and  often  work  in  the  community. 
The  need  for  these  community  service 
programs  U  great,  and  yet  the  funds  ap- 
propriated by  Congress  in  the  past  2 
years  under  DDSA  have  fallen  far  short 
of  the  act's  authorization.  A  total  of  $165 
million  was  authorized  for  fiscal  years 
1971  and  1972,  but  only  $32.9  million  was 
appropriated.  Another  $130  million  is  au- 
thorized for  fiscal  year  1973,  but  the 
President  has  recommended  that  only 
$21.7  million  be  appropriated — the  fund- 
ing level  for  fiscal  year  1972. 

My  second  bill  (HJl.  14576)  increases 
the  funding  of  the  hospital  improvement 
program  by  $8.5  million  to  bring  the 
funding  level  to  $13  million.  In  this  case 
the  President's  recommendation  of  $4.5 
million  falls  short  of  the  $6.5  million  ap- 


propriated for  fiscal  year  1972.  HIP  has 
been  very  successful  in  providing  States 
with  money  to  develop  innovative  pro- 
grams in  their  institutions  for  the  men- 
tally retarded  and  residential  alterna- 
tives to  institutional  care.  With  this 
money  training  has  been  given  in  institu- 
tions to  some  of  the  most  severely  re- 
tarded making  them  self-sufficient  to  the 
point  of  maintaining  their  own  personal 
care.  At  this  time  when  costs  of  institu- 
tional care  are  increasing  rapidly,  many 
States  are  barely  able  to  keep  up  with  the 
minimal  needs  of  the  retarded. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  States  are  now 
spending  $1  to  $l'/2  billion  for  the  care 
of  the  retarded  in  institutions  and  an  ad- 
ditional $500  million  for  community  serv- 
ices to  the  retarded.  It  is  appropriate  and 
necessary  that  the  Federal  Government 
provide  the  extra  money  needed  for 
training  programs — programs  that  in  the 
long  run  will  reduce  the  expense  of  serv- 
icing and  caring  for  the  retarded.  The 
cost  of  care  for  an  incontinent  patient  is 

extraordinary,  rar  Detter  tnat  our  money 

be  spent  for  ttie  Initial  training  of  a  re- 
tardate enabling  him  to  take  care  of  his 
creature  needs,  than  to  abandon  him  to 

a  lifetime  of  misery  In  the  back  wards  of 
an  institution. 

The  mentally  retarded  are  innocent 
victims  of  fate.  It  is  criminal  that  our 
society  should  compound  this  tragedy  by 
failing  to  appropriate  funds  necessary  to 
meet  their  needs  and  develop  the  poten- 
tial they  do  have. 

During  the  past  several  months  a  lot 
of  attention  has  been  given  by  the  news 
media  to  the  deplorable  conditions  In 
many  of  our  State  institutions  for  the 
mentally  retarded.  The  conditions  are  a 
product  of  decades  of  neglect,  as  well  as 
the  immediate  shortage  of  personnel  to 
care  for  the  day-to-day  needs  of  the  pa- 
tients. Psut  of  the  desperation  of  an  in- 
stitution like  WiUowbrook  in  New  York 
is  the  condition  of  the  patients — a  con- 
dition that  cannot  be  changed  over  night 
but  one  that  can  be  improved  if  we  are 
willing  to  commit  the  money  and  pa- 
tience required  to  train  them. 

By  increasing  the  appr(vriations  for 
DDSA  and  HIP,  the  Congress  can  help 
to  change  the  cluuucter  of  the  States'  in- 
stitutions for  the  mentally  retarded.  The 
conditions  for  those  who  must  remain  in 
the  institutions  can  be  improved  and  op- 
portunities can  be  expanded  for  those 
who  can  return  to  the  community. 

For  decades  the  needs  and  even  the 
existence  of  the  retarded  have  been 
pushed  to  the  back  of  the  consciousness 
of  the  American  public;  it  is  time  that  the 
mentally  retarded  be  recognized  as  mem- 
bers of  society  deserving  their  full  share 
of  services  and  opportunities.  Today 
many  suits  are  being  pressed  in  the 
courts  for  the  retardates'  rights  to  right- 
ful care  and  equal  education  opportuni- 
ties. The  courts  are  providing  an  im- 
paralleled  leadership  in  recognizing  these 
rights  and  demanding  that  the  appro- 
priate services  be  provided  by  States  and 
communities.  It  is  imperative  that  the 
Federal  Gkjvemment  do  its  share  in  help- 
ing the  States  meet  these  new  costs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  increased  funding 
levels  in  my  bills — $65  million  for  the 
formula  grants  under  title  I  of  DDSA 
and  $13  million  for  HEP — are  supported 


by  the  National  Association  of  Retarded 
Children.  Council  for  Exceptional  Chil- 
dren, Epilepsy  Foundation  of  America, 
National  Association  of  Coordinators  of 
State  Programs  for  the  Mentally 
Retarded,  National  Association  of  State 
Mental  Health  Coordinators,  and  United 
Cerebral  Palsy  Association. 

Finally  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  our  colleagues  a  survey  made 
by  the  National  Association  of  Coordina- 
tors of  State  Programs  for  the  Mentally 
Retarded  that  demonstrates  the  critical 
needs  of  the  States  for  DDSA  funds.  Al- 
most aU  the  States  indicated  they  could 
use  3  to  10  times  the  amoimt  presently 
available  to  them.  The  estimates  follow: 

ATTACHMENT  B— PRELIMINARY  ESTIMATES  ON  NEED  FOR 
STATE  FORMULA  GRANT  FUNDS  UNDER  TITLE  I  OF  THE 
DEVELOPMENTAL  DISABILITIES  ACT  (PUBLIC  LAW  91-517) 


Fiscal  year 
1972 

Estimated  need. 

Stite 

allotment 

fiscal  year  1973  i 

Alabama 

S«39.a3a 

$1,500,000 

Arizona 

245, 977 

Arkansas 

California 

1,387.494 

M.  100, 000 

Ca«orada 

183. 314 

1,450.000 

Connecticut 

226.680 

1,000,000 

Delaware 

100.000 

District  of  Columbia 

IX.  000 

5.000,000 

Florida 

617,  761 

•  40, 450,  000 

Idaho 

100,000 

500,000 

Iowa 

276, 547 

3.  700, 000 

Georgia 

482,220 

•5,500.000 

Kansas 

205.408 

2.000,000  3.000.000 

Kenfucfcy 

406,641 

(•) 

Louisiana 

400.911 

12. 000, 000  15. 000, 000 

Maine.. 

114,744 

300,000 

Massachusetts 

466,622 

2.300.000 

Michigan _. 

768, 122 

'  1. 500. 000 

Minnesota 

359, 108 
447,609 

510.  UOO 

Missouri 

1.000,000 

Montana 

100.000 

(0 

Nevada 

100.000 

M.876.OO0 

New  Jersey 

5»7, 134 

New  Mexico 

103.415 

1,413,340 

594,422 

937,362 

2.500,000 

New  York 

17.000.000 

North  Carolina.  

1,000  000 

Ohio 

o 

OkUhoma 

272.220 

772, 220 

Oregon 

187, 154 

1.300.000 

Pennsylvania 

1.115.313 

30. 000. 000 

Rhode  Island 

100.000 
100,000 
458,558 

1.000.000 

South  Dakota 

400,000 

Tennessee 

5.000,000 

Teas 

1,067,287 

375.0(10 

Vermont 

100,000 

Virginia 

461, 271 

1.500,000 

Washington 

263.160 

1.000.000 

West  Virginia 

247,591 

(0 

Wisconsin 

425,408 

1.  SCO.  000-3. 000,  OUO 

Wyoming 

100,000 

500,000 

>  All  estimates  are  based  on  the  preliminary  results  of  a  survey 
of  State  DDSA  officials  conducted  by  the  National  Association  of 
Coordinators  of  State  programs  for  tl)e  Mentally  Retarded,  Inc. 

'  No  specific  estimate  provided.  In  most  instances,  however, 
other  descriptive  Information  supplied  in  the  questionnaire 
would  tend  to  suggest  a  level  of  need  comparable  to  States  of 
similar  size. 

>  Not  participating  in  the  developmental  disabilities  program. 

•  This  estimate  includes  only  the  amount  necessary  to  meet 
the  immediate  need  for  expansion  of  one  aspect  of  State  serv- 
ices—the network  of  13  regional  centers.  The  State  estimates 
that  approximately  lOO.GOO  retarded  children  and  adults  need 
services  but  are  not  presently  receiving  them.  In  order  to  provide 
such  services  the  State's  present  budget  would  have  to  be 
supplemented  by  an  estimated  1180.000.000. 

-  Represents  the  latest  estimates  on  the  amount  needed  from 
ail  Federal  sources  to  provide  a  full  array  of  services  to  the 
mentally  retarded  alone. 

<  The  State  estimates  that  the  total  cost  of  providing  needed 
community  services  to  all  mentally  retarded  citizens  would  be 
an  additional  $31,325,500  annually.  It's  worth  noting  that  this 
figure  does  not  include  the  cost  mvolved  in  improving  care  in 
State  institutions  nor  does  it  encompass  the  costs  of  providing 
services  to  other  developmental ly  disabled  (the  cerebral  palsied, 
the  epileptic,  etc ). 

Estimate  based  on  service  needs  only;  does  not  indude 
amounts  required  for  construction  of  facilities. 

•  This  figure  reflects  only  the  total  amount  requested  for  serv- 
ice and  construction  projects  in  fiscal  year  1971  (when  the 
State's  allotment  totaled  $304,000).  A  1969  survey  indicated  that 
two-thirds  of  the  over  70.000  retarded  citizens  in  New  Jersey 
were  not  receiving  the  diagnostic,  treatment,  educational,  day 
training  or  vocatioiial  services  they  needed. 

•  No  specific  estimate  provided;  however,  during  both  fiscal 
year  1971  and  1972  rtquests  for  tunds  have  exceeded  the  a^nojot 
of  Federal  dollars  available  by  2  to  3  times. 
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A  MASSIVE  BLOODBATH  AND  C<  )M- 
MUNIST  CONQUEST  OP  SOU  PH- 
EAST  ASIA  RIDE  ON  OUTCOME  OP 
HANOI-MOSCOW  INVASION  OP 
SOUTH  VIETNAM 

(Mr.  FISHER  asked  and  was  g  ven 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  w  ith- 
drawal  from  Vietnam  is  now  neaing 
completion.  Only  75,000,  including  less 
than  8,000  combat  troops,  remain— and 
the  President  has  indicated  further  re- 
ductions will  follow. 

Therefore,  any  talk  about  our  dl  en- 
gagement is  moot.  Any  argument  al  lout 
getting  out  of  Vietnam  is  acade  nic. 
Leaning  on  such  an  Issue  and  belabo  Ing 
it  now  is  like  trjring  to  beat  daylight  nto 
a  cellar  with  a  club.  For  all  intents  md 
purposes  we  are  already  out,  except  for 
Air  Force  and  naval  units  which  are 
needed  to  protect  American  lives  uid 
prevent  major  enemy  assaults,  suet  as 
the  recent  invasion  across  the  DMZ. 
Moreover,  until  the  prisoner-of-war  issue 
is  resolved  the  continued  presence  of  his 
capability  to  pimish  the  enemy  is  c  >n- 
sidered  to  be  essential. 

Nor  is  this  any  time  to  talk  ab  >ut 
whether  we  should  or  should  not  be  in 
Vietnam.  Only  the  remnants  of  ( lur 
forces  remain  there.  Our  original  n- 
volvement  was  sanctioned  by  a  solid  v  )te 
of  the  Congress.  Tragedy  has  stalked  he 
course  of  our  Involvement,  and  mlsta  :es 
in  strategy  have  occurred.  That  is  no>  r  a 
part  of  history. 

But  let  us  not  dissipate  our  responsi- 
bilities as  Americans  by  dwelling  uion 
that  subject  now.  We  have  passed  tl.at 
stage,  and  we  are  now  using  our  air  t  nd 
sea  power  to  meet  a  desperate  and  di  n- 
gerous  challenge  imleashed  by  our  moi  tal 
enemy — the  same  enemy  which  kiled 
some  50.000  of  our  bravest  and  best;  an 
enemy  which  today  holds  or  has  refv  sed 
to  account  for  1,600  Americans  :  md 
steadfastly  refuses  to  aUow  neutrali  to 
see  them  or  inspect  prisons  where  t  ley 
are  held. 

TIKI  FOR  APPRAISAI. 

It  is  now  time  to  appraise  the  en  ;ire 
pictiire  and  assess  the  future.  Therelare 
those  who  insist  that  what  happeni  in 
South  Vietnam  now  and  in  the  future 
is  none  of  our  business.  They  prefer  to 
ignore  the  fate  of  the  remaining  Ai  ler- 
Icans  whose  lives  could  become  serlc  usly 
Jeopardized.  Are  they  aware  that  »n- 
tlngents  of  enemy  forces  are  striding 
within  20  miles  of  Saigon?  Or  do  hey 
care?  And  they  choose  to  ignore  o  ^er 
inescapable  contingencies  implicit  ir  the 
outcome  of  the  communist  invaslra: . 

This  attitude  of  wUly-nilly  opposing 
the  use  of  U.S.  bombers  and  Naval  p<  wer 
against  the  invaders'  supply  lines  h  an 
attitude  shared  by  the  Communist  w<  rid. 
And  it  appears  to  be  shared  by  several 
presidential  candidates,  and  by  same 
Members  of  Congress. 

What  do  they  seek?  Would  total  lur- 
render  make  them  happy?  Surely  not. 

VIXTNAICIZATION    ST7CCKXDIMQ    BTTT    MOKB      HOI 
IS   NXEOXD 

The  simple  fact  is  that  in  terms  of  lis- 
tory  and  in  terms  of  himianlty  it  is  Im- 
perative, at  a  time  when  our  troop  w  th- 


drawal  is  drawing  to  a  close,  that  we  in- 
tensify our  efforts  to  make  certain  the 
Vietnamization  program  works  success- 
fully. Let  us  shake  off  emotionalism  and 
politics  for  a  moment,  engage  in  some 
statesmanship,  and  review  the  issues  in- 
volved in  the  outcome  of  that  war. 

Let  MS  talk  about  Vietnamization  for 
a  moment.  Recognizing  the  consequences 
of  Communist  conquest  in  Southeast 
Asia,  President  Nixon  in  announcing  our 
orderly  wlthdrawsJ  from  South  Vietnam 
wisely  coupled  it  with  a  stei^>ed-up 
Vietnamization  program.  That  is.  a  plsm 
to  train  and  equip  indigenous  forcets  to 
defend  their  country  against  the  aggres- 
sors. Strangely  enough,  the  extremist  ele- 
ment among  our  war  protesters  con- 
demned our  helping  the  ARVN's  train 
and  equip  themselves.  Why?  Which  side 
are  they  on,  anyhow? 

Significant  progress  In  that  goal  has 
been  achieved  smd  demonstrated.  More 
than  a  million  men  have  been  armed  and 
trained.  But  more  time  is  needed,  par- 
ticularly to  better  train  and  equip  an 
effective  South  Vietnamese  air  force. 
That  takes  more  time. 

The  enemy  was  aware  of  that  fact  and 
timed  their  invasion  {u:cordingly.  In  the 
meantime,  U.S.  bombers  and  naval  sup- 
port is  necessary. 

AS  SOTTTH  VirrNAM  OOKS  so  GOES  ALL  OF 
SOUTHEAST    ASIA 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  who  oppose  our 
resistance  to  enemy  supply  lines  should 
reexamine  their  thinking  and  consider 
the  consequences  of  a  Conununist  vic- 
tory, which  God  forbid. 

The  Communists  have  made  it  crystal 
clear  that  once  victory  in  the  south  is 
achieved,  their  next  goal  would  be  Thai- 
land. Indeed  they  have  already  crossed 
that  border  several  times,  seeking  a  foot- 
hold. The  world  knows  that  both  Moscow 
and  Peking  have  made  large  investments 
in  Hanoi's  war.  Right  now  the  Soviets  are 
pouring  200,000  tons  of  war  supplies  into 
Haiphong  each  month,  representing  80 
percent  of  requirements.  Stakes  are  high 
for  the  Communist  world  and  those 
stakes  extend  beyond  the  boimdaries  of 
South  Vietnam. 

If  our  bombers  are  grounded,  as  war 
protesters  and  political  opportunists  de- 
mand, that  would  presumably  mean  the 
dismantling  of  our  Air  Force  presence  in 
Thailand,  which  coxmtry — unassisted — 
could  probably  not  survive.  Along  with 
that,  Laos  and  Cambodia  would  fall — as 
eventually  would  Burma. 

Then,  if  those  coimtries  are  overrun, 
what  about  South  Korea?  We  must  as- 
sume, in  such  an  eventuality.  Communist 
pressures  would  draw  a  bead  on  Korea. 
We  can  anticipate  American  antiwar  ac- 
tivists would  then  go  into  action,  and  I 
suppose  some  politicians  would  Jump  on 
their  bandwagon.  If  they  succeed — which 
they  must  not — the  Indian  Ocean  would 
become  a  Soviet  p<Hid  and  the  entire 
Padflc  area  would  become  serioiisly  Jeo- 
pardised. Many  authorities  believe  this 
would  bring  world  war  m  closer  to  re- 
ality in  the  years  ahead. 

EXPECTED  BLOODBATH  OF  CATHOLICS  AND  OTHKXS 
IN  SOXTTH  TIBTNAM 

In  the  meantime,  what  would  have 
happened  to  the  people  of  conquered 
South   Vietnam — should   the   invading 


Communists  have  their  way?  And  who 
cares?  I  am  speaking  of  what  could  har>- 
pen  if  Vietnamization  is  not  perfected 
and,  if  protesters  have  their  way.  bomb- 
ers are  groimded  and  our  naval  guns  are 
silenced. 

daric  Clifford,  when  he  was  Secretary 
of  Defense,  said  such  an  eventuality 
would  result  in  the  biggest  bloodbath  in 
history.  I  heard  him  say  it.  This  likeli- 
hood is  buttressed  by  the  fact  that  under 
the  tyrant  Ho  Chi  Minh  some  50,000  dis- 
sidents In  North  Vietnam,  moet^  Cath- 
olics, were  slaughtered,  while  vast  num- 
bers hurriedly  escaped  to  the  south  be- 
fore the  border  was  closed. 

How  many  would  be  killed?  And  who 
cares?  The  Senate  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee  made  and  published  an 
in-depth  study  of  this  subject,  based 
largely  upon  the  history  of  other  Com- 
munist take-overs  in  Russia,  China. 
North  Vietnam,  and  elsewhere. 

That  committee  cited  Prof.  P.  J.  Honey 
of  London,  who  it  said  was  "one  of  the 
foremost  authorities  on  North  Vietnam 
in  the  free  world."  He  was  quoted  as  pre- 
dicting that: 

On  tbe  basis  of  past  Communist  deeds, 
and  given  the  size  ot  South  Vietnam's  pop- 
ulation, the  minimum  number  of  those  to 
be  butchered  will  exceed  one  million  aiM* 
could  rise  to  several  times  that  figure. 

Also  quoted  by  that  study  was  Col. 
Tran  Van  Doc,  a  North  Vietnamese  oflB- 
cer  who  defected  after  24  years  in  the 
Communist  movement,  who  estimated 
the  slaughter  of  up  to  3  million. 

Another  authority  cited  was  North 
Vietnamese  Col.  Le  Xuan  C^uyen,  who 
defected  after  21  years  of  membership  in 
the  Communist  Party,  and  who  should 
know  whereof  he  speaks.  He  disclosed 
that  5  m'llion  people  in  South  Vietnam 
are  on  the  Communists'  "blood  debt"  lists 
He  believes  that  10  to  15  percent  of  these 
would  be  killed;  that  another  50  percent 
would  be  imprisoned;  and  that  Uie  rest 
would  have  to  undergo  "thought  reform." 

Still  another  highly  recognized  au- 
thority was  cited — if  more  is  needed. 
That  was  Douglas  Pike,  author  of  "The 
Viet  Cong,"  who  recalled  what  happened 
at  Hue  after  it  was  held  briefly  by  the 
North  Vietnamese.  Bodies  of  5,700  inno- 
cent victims — helpless  men,  women,  and 
children — were  dug  up  from  shallow 
mass  graves,  all  slaughtered,  who,  ac- 
cording to  captured  Communist  docu- 
ments, were  considered  "wicked  tyrants," 
or  "counter-revolutionaries,"  who  owed 
"blood  debts"  to  the  people. 

Here  Is  Mr.  Pike's  estimate  of  the  situ- 
ation, assuming  a  decisive  Communist 
victory: 

First,  all  foreigners  would  be  cleared  out  of 
the  Soutti,  especially  the  hundreds  of  foreign 
newsmen  who  are  \n  and  out  of  Saigon.  A 
curtain  of  Ignorance  would  descend.  Then 
would  begin  a  night  ot  long  knives.  There 
would  be  a  new  order  to  build.  The  war  was 
long  and  so  are  memories  of  old  scores  to  be 
settled.  All  pollUcal  opposition,  actual  or  po- 
tential, would  be  systematlcaUy  elimi- 
nated .  .  .  Hanoi  versus  Southern  Catholics, 
the  pattern  would  be  the  same :  Eliminate  not 
the  Individual,  for  who  cares  about  the  indi- 
vidual, but  the  latent  danger  to  the  dream, 
the  representative  ot  the  blocs,  the  symbol 
of  the  force,  that  might  someday,  even  in- 
side the  regime,  dilute  the  system.  Beyond 
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tills  would  come  Communist  justice  meted 
out  to  the  'tyrants  and  lackeys'  .  .  . 

But  little  of  this  would  be  known  abroad. 
The  Communists  in  Vietnam  would  create  a 
silence.  The  world  would  call  it  peace. 

ARE    OOOD-DnXimONXO    PKOPLK   BEING    SUCKED 
IN   AND   USED? 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  doubt  some  good-in- 
tentioned  people  are  being  imwittingly 
used  by  those  who  really  want  the  Com- 
munists to  win  the  war.  Others  appear 
to  be  victims  of  emotionalism  or  sheer 
ignorance  of  what  it  is  all  about.  Only  a 
few  days  ago,  for  example,  300  mobsters 
demonstrated  at  nearby  Maryland  Uni- 
versity, where  they  burned  an  American 
flag,  condemned  the  ROTC  on  the  cam- 
pus, uttered  anti- American  epithets,  and 
had  to  be  quelled  by  the  National  Guard. 

About  the  same  time,  20  degenerates 
visited  th3  Soviet  embassy  here,  brazenly 
called  on  the  Russiani  to  "Aveni,e  Hanoi 
and  Haiphong"  and  "Send  More  Mis- 
siles To  Shoot  Down  More  U.S.  Planes." 

In  San  Frandsoo  on  yesterday  a  crowd 
gathered  in  Kezar  Stadium  in  San  Fran- 
cisco to  hear  Mme.  Nguyen  Thl  Binh, 
chief  Hanoi  delegate  to  the  Paris  peace 
talks,  over  a  telephone  hookup. 

The  press  reported  she  "demanded  that 
the  Nixon  Administration  set  an  immedi- 
ate date  for  withdrawal  from  Vietnam, 
stop  all  bombing,  and  stop  supporting  the 
Saigon  Government." 

To  remove  any  doubt  about  the  loyalty 
of  the  30,000  who  were  present,  a  Viet- 
cong  flag  and  a  peace  banner  were  Im- 
planted atop  the  stadium's  flagpole. 

Across  the  coimtry,  at  student  protest 
gatherings  on  yesterday,  the  press  re- 
ported— 

Vletcong  Hags,  red  banners  representing 
anarchy,  black  balloons  symbolizing  bombs 
dropped  in  Vietnam  and  multicolored  ban- 
ners representing  dozens  of  activist  groups 
waved  above  the  crowds  in  the  larger  dem- 
onstrations. 

I  have  cited  these  incidents  to  illus- 
trate the  quality  and  the  motivations  of 
the  participants.  These  people  are  not 
on  our  side.  They  are  on  the  enemy's  side. 

Now  these  despicable  characters  were 
not  protesting  the  draft.  Nor  were  they 
seeking  to  escape  service  in  Vletnsun. 
They  were  protesting  the  UJ3.  interfer- 
ence with  the  curroit  Conmnmist  inva- 
sion of  South  Vietnam.  It  is  Just  that 
simple. 

Some  may  scoff  at  the  bloodbath  dan- 
gers to  which  I  have  alluded.  Unpleasant 
as  it  may  be,  facts  are  what  they  are. 
U&der  these  dire  circumstances,  how  im- 
portant is  it  to  us,  to  history,  and  to 
humanity,  for  our  bombers  and  naval 
craft  to  Interfere  with  the  brutal  and 
Illegal  in^nasion? 

PEOPLE   ARE    NOT    BEING   POOLED 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  expect  outbursts 
from  the  ignorant  and  the  subversives. 
Under  our  Constitution.  I  suppose  we 
must  put  up  with  their  mouthlnigs  how- 
ever distasteful  that  may  be.  But  at  the 
same  time  it  is  imderstandable  that 
many  Americans  have  been  shocked  that, 
In  the  mcanent  of  grave  crisis,  some 
people  in  high  places  have  eoDdemned 
the  bombing  of  Haiphong — or  any  other 
bombing  designed  to  interfere  with  the 
forward  thrust  of  Communist  Invading 
forces.  I  am  convinced  these  people  have 
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sadly  misconstrued  the  will,  the  temper, 
and  the  mood  of  the  vast  majority  of  the 
American  people.  People  are  aware  of  the 
fact  that  there  could  have  been  no  mas- 
sive invasion  of  South  ^etnam  in  the 
first  place  but  for  the  presence  of  the 
erstwhile  sanctuary  port  of  Haiphong. 

Indeed,  it  is  also  imderstandable  that 
the  mainstream  of  American  public 
opinion  cannot  comprehend  why  so  many 
of  these  critics  rarely  if  ever  utter  a  word 
of  criticism  for  anything  the  memy  does. 
It  is  significant  that  it  was  only  when 
interference  with  the  enemy's  invading 
march  was  registered — days  after — that 
these  critics  first  screamed  "escalation!" 
Such  sophistry.  Such  hyprocrlsy.  Con- 
sidering the  portents  of  the  issue,  these 
curious  critics  should  hang  their  heads  in 
shame. 

COMMUNISTS  UNDERSTAND  BUT  ONE 
LANGUAGE — ^TORCE 

Surely  it  has  come  to  pass  by  this  time 
that  these  shallow-minded  critics  recog- 
nize that  the  only  language  the  enemy 
understands  or  will  heed  is  force.  Surely 
they  must  admit  that  imder  present  con- 
ditions further  negotiations  are  useless 
and  would  be  fruitless.  Any  person  with  a 
lick  of  sense  would  know  that. 

If  these  critics,  who  like  Mme.  Binh  de- 
mand negotiations  now,  wiU  listen  to  the 
voice  of  reason  surely  they  will  know  that 
any  meaningful  negotiations  In  the  fu- 
tiu-e  will  be  the  result  of  the  enemy  being 
hurt  and  the  likelihood  they  will  be  blast- 
ed again  and  again.  Therein  lies  our  only 
real  hope  for  prompt  release  of  Amer- 
ican prisoners. 

Let  those  Communist  warmongers 
know  they  are  in  for  more  punishment, 
more  thsm  has  already  been  imleashed, 
and  the  day  of  freedom  for  the  POW's 
will  have  been  advanced.  As  the  situation 
now  stands,  the  devastation  that  can  be 
wrought  by  B-52's  and  other  bombers 
and  by  sea-power  constitute  the  only 
meaningful  advantage  and  bargaining 
power  we  have  left  in  the  process  to  bring 
the  war  to  an  end  and  obtain  a  peaceful 
solution  of  the  issues.  Nothing  short  of 
that  will  suffice.  Panty-waist  treatment, 
favored  by  the  critics,  is  exactly  what  the 
Communists  want. 

HANOI  m  RISKING  EVERTTHIMO 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  the  outcome  of  the  war  hinges 
on  the  outcome  of  the  current  invasion. 
The  Commimlsts  have  put  all  their  eggs 
In  one  basket,  risked  everything  on  com- 
mitment of  practically  all  their  troois 
south  of  the  DMZ.  If  they  are  thrown 
back,  military  experts  doubt  they  will 
ever  be  able  to  regroup,  recoup  their 
losses,  and  again  be  a  serious  threat  to 
the  independence  of  South  Vietnam. 

Thus,  much  is  involved  in  the  outcome 
of  the  present  Invasion.  The  enemy  is 
imdoubtcKlly  counting  upon  the  disunity 
of  Americans  to  help  them  slaughter 
civilians  and  achieve  victory. 

It  is  time  for  thoughtful  Americans  to 
assess  this  situation  realistically.  And  it 
Is  high  time  for  presidential  candidates, 
whose  pronouncements  are  heard  loud 
and  clear  in  Hanoi,  to  wake  up  to  their 
responsibilities  as  Americans  and  as 
candidates  for  this  high  office.  There  is 
a  time  and  a  place  for  the  practice  of 
politics.  This  is  not  it. 
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It  follows  that  in  this  time  of  grave 
peril,  when  we  are  playing  for  keeps, 
that  sill  Americans  close  ranks,  lay  aside 
their  own  views  about  the  war — what- 
ever they  may  be,  and  give  solid  support 
to  President  Nixon.  He  is  the  only  Com- 
mander in  Chief  we  have.  He  operates 
under  the  majesty  of  the  American 
fiag — ^your  flag  and  my  flag.  And,  as  I 
have  said,  the  stakes  are  indeed  high  in 
the  outcome  of  this  struggle. 


ECONOmC    NATIONALISM:    THE 
REALITIES  OF  EXPROPRIATION 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  world 
which  is  changing  rapidly,  in  which  old 
policies  and  traditions  become  obsolete 
daily,  we  need  men  of  vision  and  courage 
who  will  not  blanch  at  the  prospect  of 
adjusting  to  new  realities. 

We  need  such  people  in  the  public 
domain,  and  in  the  private  sector. 

In  my  work  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  and  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
American  Affairs,  I  have  had  the  good 
f  ortime  to  meet  some  of  the  people  who 
possess  such  talents. 

High  among  them  has  been  Charles 
W.  Robinson,  president  of  Msuxona 
Corp..  who  has  an  impressive  record  of 
accomplishment  in  mitiating,  develop- 
ing, and  managing  successful  and  imagi- 
native business  enterprises  in  Latin 
America  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

In  a  recent  speech  to  the  35th  Mid- 
American World  Trade  Conference  m 
Chicago,  Mr.  Robinson  outlined  some  of 
his  thoughts  about  the  need  for  a  whole 
new  set  of  relationships,  on  the  govern- 
mental as  well  as  on  the  private  planes, 
between  the  United  States  and  the  devel- 
oping countries  of  the  world. 

I  have  not  always  agreed  with  all  of 
Mr.  Robinson's  views — but  at  all  times, 
I  have  found  them  stimulating  and  de- 
serving of  most  careful  consideration. 

Mr.  Robinson's  speech  in  Chicago  has 
dealt  thoughtfully  and  perceptively  with 
many  problems  which  occupy  our  atten- 
tion in  the  Congress,  and  which  some- 
times weigh  heavily  on  the  structure  of 
U.S.  relations  with  other  coimtries. 

I  would,  therefore,  like  to  commend  his 
remarks  to  the  consideratlCMi  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

Economic  Nationalism:   Tre  Realrieb  or 

ExPROPRunoN  (Partners  in  Progress) 

(By  C.  W.  Robinson) 

When  I  was  first  approMhed  and  asked 
to  be  your  speaker  today  it  was  on  the  basis 
that  I  would  discuss  the  art  of  survival  in 
the  developing  world.  I  Indicated  that  if 
there  was  a  magic  formula  guaranteeing 
protection  against  political  attack  I  am  not 
privy  to  it.  A  wave  is  cresting  over  us  ail 
threatening  the  very  existence  of  private 
enterprise  and  no  one  company  can  stand 
alone  protected  from  this  f«wce.  However, 
I  do  feel  that  there  is  much  we  can  do  to 
raise  the  odds  for  suooeas  acting  through  the 
UJ3.  Government,  with  the  multinational 
corporate  community  and  as  individual  in- 
veaton.  It  is  on  this  basis  that  I  appear  be- 
fore you  today. 
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I  suppose  It  would  be  appropriate  for  me 
to  first  introduce  myself — and  confesi  my 
biases.  As  President  of  Marcona  Corporation 
I  am  responsible  for  a  global  prograni  in- 
volving the  extraction  and  processliig  of 
mineral  resources  and  tbe  operation  \ot  a 
worldwide  shipping  operation.  Howev^,  at 
one  time  I  was  the  only  employee  and  was 
personally  responsible  for  establishing  o\ir 
first  venture — an  iron  ore  mining  pi  ojeet 
in  Peru.  This  haa  grown  from  an  Inltii  1  In- 
vestment of  %1  million  to  a  total  of  ik  most 
$200  million  today.  That  operation  cont  nues 
to  grow  as  we  are  just  completing  a  $80  mil- 
lion expansion  and  are  now  negotiating  tBrms 
of  a  new  agreement  with  the  Peruvian  gov- 
ernment which  will  allow  us  to  proceed  with 
another  $60  mlUlcm  addition. 

Soon  after  we  Initiated  operation!  In 
Peru  we  commenced  development  of  our  own 
biUk  transfwrt  operation  which  in  turn  has 
led  us  into  salt  mining  in  Chile,  a  tlluio- 
magnetlte  operation  In  New  Zealand,  an  1  In- 
volvement in  a  major  Iron  ore  operation  In 
Western  Australia. 

We  also  have  underway  efforts  to  trlng 
Into  production  other  mining  ventures  In 
India,  Alaska,  Greenland  and  Brazil. 

We  have  had  a  full  measure  of  crlw  s  In 
our  various  activities  throughout  the  d  tvel- 
oplng  world:  however,  to  date  we  have  {con- 
tinued successful  operations  in  all 

My  corporate  responsibilities  todaj 
volve  forward  planning  and  overall  dl 
tion  of  the  enterprise;  however,  I  still 
tain  direct  contact  with  government  1^ 
ers  In  countries  In  which  we  operate, 
has  given  me  a  feeling  for  their  ambitions 
and  their  goals,  both  legitimate  and  otl  ler- 
wise.  Prom  thla  experience  I  have  gal  oed 
a  firm  conviction  that  there  are  basic  c  efl- 
ciencles  In  our  relationships  with  the  de  'el- 
oping world — a  conviction  which  I  wani  to 
share  with  you  today. 

PaOBLKM    DBTINKD 

I  am  confident  that  where  there  is  a  wll 
combined  with  vision — there  will  be  a  \itiy 
to  navigate  through  the  rocks  and  sholls 
which  certainly  lie  ahead  in  the  develop!  ig 
countries.  However,  this  requires  a  clear  u  i- 
derstanding  of  our  basic  problems. 
Latin  America 

My  comments  will  be  largely  directed 
toward  problems  in  our  relations  with  Latin 
America  because  of  the  magnitude  of  ova 
involvement.  U.S.  direct  Investment  In  this 
area  totals  almost  $14.0  bUllon,  or  aliout 
70%  of  U.S.  Investment  In  all  of  the  dwel- 
oping  world.  However,  even  though  I  speak 
of  Latin  America  It  should  be  under 
that  the  same  basic  problems  exist — oif  will 
develop  Inevitably  in  Africa,  Southeast  Asia 
and  other  sectors  of  the  developing  v  orld. 
Oapoaia 

Some  of  you  may  recall  an  advertising 
campaign  many  years  ago  with  each  ad  con- 
taining a  photograph  of  a  person  with  lome 
Item  of  clothing  improperly  secured  b;  the 
use  of  buttons.  There  was  always  the  i  ues- 
tion — "Are  you  suffering  from  gapo  ila?" 
This  was  accompanied  by  the  suggei  tion 
that  the  affliction  could  be  easily  cured  with 
a  Blpper. 

Today  we  are  suffering  from  a  serious  case 
of  "gaposls"  but  unfortunately  n  will  take 
more  than  a  zipper  to  effect  a  cure.  ]  Irst, 
there  has  been  a  rapidly  growing  gap  be- 
tween a\u  perception  of  the  developing  ^  'orld 
and  the  reality  of  that  world.  ThU  li  re- 
fiected  In  our  attitudes  and  In  our  goi  em- 
men  t  pollloes  which  have  become  Inneas- 
Ingly  anachronistic  and  therefore  counter- 
productive. 

The  second  gap  which  we  must  deal  Irltli 
today  Is  that  which  continues  to  widen  be- 
tween the  economic  level  of  the  devell 
and  the  developing  nations. 


Since  World  War  n  accelerating  tech- 
nological growth  has  greatly  extended  our 
capacity  to  communicate  and  transport  over 
great  distances.  The  freer  exchange  of  ideas — 
people  and  goods  EM:ross  national  boundaries 
has  stimulated  an  irreversible  movement  to- 
wards the  interdependence  of  all  peoples. 
Thus,  it  Is  not  only  the  gap  which  has  devel- 
oped between  our  levels  of  development — 
but  also  a  growing  awareness  of  that  gap. 
This  Is  creating  what  appears  to  be  almost 
Insurmountable  problems  In  our  relationships 
with  the  developing  world. 

We  are  rapidly  beocHnlng  one  world  family 
with  all  of  the  stresses  which  arise  within 
any  family  group,  especially  where  iinequal 
opportunities  exist. 

l/.i5.  relatloiu  with  Latin  America 
Since  the  enunciation  of  the  Monroe  Doo- 
trlns  160  years  ago  we  have  viewed  Latin 
America  as  our  special  preserve  for  both 
strategical  and  economic  reasons.  During  this 
period  our  tactical  plan  has  swimg  between 
actual  intervention  and  a  paternalistic  benev- 
olence. We  have  viewed  with  suspicion — If 
not  alarm — ^European  or  Asian  efforts  to  move 
In  on  the  raw  material  souroee  ftnd  markets 
of  this  continent. 

I  s\iggest  that  there  Is  no  creditable  stra- 
tegy argument  supporting  a  continuation  of 
this  policy  today — and  certainly  Japan,  Ger- 
many, China  or  any  other  cotintry  has  as 
much  right  to  Investment  In  this  area  as  does 
the  U.S.  If  we  are  to  avoid  more  Cubas  or 
Chiles  where  t7.S.  Investors  dominated  the 
economy,  we  must  encourage  the  flow  of  m- 
vestment  Into  Latin  America  from  other  na- 
tions of  the  world.  This  calls  for  a  new  per- 
ception of  our  relationship  with  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  a  change  In  our  basic  policies. 

XCONOMIC   CAP 

The  widening  gap  between  the  social  and 
economic  standards  In  the  U.S.  and  the 
developing  world  Is  a  real  and  critical  prob- 
lem. It  sounds  simplistic  to  say  that  the  gap 
can  be  eliminated  by  accelerating  the  devel- 
opment process  In  Latin  America,  by  reduc- 
ing o\ir  rate  of  growth,  or  by  a  combination 
of  both.  However,  this  forces  us  to  face  up  to 
two  basic  realities. 

First,  it  is  simply  unrealistic  to  think  that 
we  can  raise  the  standard  of  living  In  the 
developing  world  to  the  U.S.  level  of  con- 
sumption. The  rate  at  which  this  would  chew 
up  earth  resources  and  contaminate  our  en- 
vironment goes  beyond  imagination. 

If  we  are  even  to  begin  to  resolve  the  psy- 
chological and  political  differences  between 
the  developed  and  developing  worlds  we  must 
recognize  the  necessity  for  a  drastic  reduc- 
tion in  the  rate  at  which  we  in  the  U.S.  in- 
crease consumption  of  earth  resources  to 
satisfy  our  escalating  demands. 

Dr.  Osborne.  Director  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Mines,  predicts  that  by  the  year  2000  we  will 
be  consuming  mineral  resources  at  four  times 
the  current  level.  Without  development  of 
basic  technology  which  could  render  domestic 
reserves  economically  exploitable  we  wotild 
have  to  increase  the  current  level  of  mineral 
imports  by  seven  times.  This  just  Isnt  going 
to  be — especially  if  we  continue  to  count 
heavily  on  other  Western  Hemisphere  sources. 
We  must  reverse  our  traditional  concept  of 
Latin  America  as  our  private  storehouse  of 
mineral  and  energy  resources — as  well  as  our 
market  for  finished  products. 

Continued  accelerated  consumption  of 
earth  resources  Is  simply  Inconsistent  with 
the  UnUtations  of  a  finite  planet.  Our  world 
Is  on  a  collision  course  with  disaster  unless 
there  are  basic  changes  In  social  values  and 
government  policies,  especially  In  the  U.S. 
and  other  developed  nations. 

Xn  summary — we  must  not  continue  to 
deceive  ourssiyss,  cr  others,  by  pretending 
that  we  are  going  to  elmlnate  the  gap  be- 
tween  developed  and  developing  worlds. 
However,  it  Is  essential  that  we  make  every 


effort  to  nArrow  this  gap  through  a  res 
ment  and  soallng  down  of  our  own  devel<9- 
ment  goals  combined  with  positive  support 
fat  accelerated  development  ahroad.  There  Is 
no  alternative  solution. 

VS.  Bmotionaliam 

We  must  recognise  another  problem  in 
Latin  American  relations  which  stems  from 
the  emotion allsm  «««iiM«~H»«g  our  views  of 
each  other.  We  are  quick  to  point  out  the 
volatility  of  the  Latin  temperament  but  do 
we  appreciate  the  extent  to  which  we  re- 
spond emotionally  to  Issues  between  us? 

Let  me  give  you  an  example — How  many 
oi  you  react  iriHx  anger  when  you  read  about 
the  Paruvtaos  or  ■ouadorlans  ci4>turlng  an- 
other UB.  fishing  boat?  Bow  many  respond 
favorably  to  the  suggsstlon  frequently  ez- 
presssd  In  Oongrsss.  tiiat  we  send  a  destroyer 
down  to  protect  our  boys?  But  I  ask— h»ve 
you  ever  studied  this  Issue  objectively?  Do 
you  know  the  natlonsOlty  of  the  captains  and 
crews  of  these  boats?  Do  you  understand  the 
need  to  preserve  the  Important  but  expend- 
able reserve  of  marine  life  that  exists  In  the 
Humlxddt  current  which  extends  about  aoo 
miles  off  the  West  Coast  of  South  America? 
Are  you  aware  of  the  U.S.  law  which  provides 
compensation  for  fines  but  not  for  purchase 
of  reasonably  priced  fishing  licenses,  the  reve- 
nue from  which  is  used  to  study  and  protect 
this  marine  resource? 

I  recognize  that  after  a  earful  review  of 
the  facts  you  may  not  sgree  with  my  con- 
clusion that  our  concern  over  the  effect  of  a 
change  In  territorial  limits  on  the  surface  of 
the  seas  has  led  us  to  an  absurd  and  inde- 
fensible position  on  this  fishing  issue.  How- 
ever, I  do  suggest  you  defer  any  future  emo- 
tional response  until  after  you  have  carefully 
reviewed  the  facts. 

As  a  further  lllustratlcHi  of  the  element  of 
emotionalism  in  our  reaction  to  Latin 
America — several  days  ago  Canada's  Minister 
of  External  Affairs — Mitchell  Sharp — stated 
that  many  TJB.  multinational  corporations 
were  continuing  to  be  Impertallstic.  He  goes 
on  to  say— <uid  I  quote:  "Canadians  are  deter- 
mined that  foreign  corporations  will  serve 
Canadian  Interests,  buttress  Canadian  priori- 
ties and  respond  to  Canadian  aspirations." 
This  generated  some  concern  In  the  U.S.  but 
because  of  our  association  with  Canada  we 
know  that  we  will  find  a  way  to  reconcile  any 
differences  that  might  arise  from  application 
of  this  pcHlcy.  But  let's  think  for  a  moment — 
about  the  reaction  which  would  have  been 
prompted  by  this  statement  if  made  by  a 
high  government  official  of,  say,  Brazil.  We 
would  be  In  a  state  of  panic  and  convinced 
that  we  faced  dire— even  though  unclearly 
defined — perils. 

The  difference  Is  In  our  ability  to  com- 
mtmlcate.  It  was  Francis  Bacon  who  said — 
"it  is  by  discourse  that  men  associate." 
Scnnehow  we  have  failed  to  establish  a 
meaningful  discourse  with  Latin  America 
which  has  greatly  limited  our  true  associa- 
tion. 

We  are  painfully  aware  of  the  iron  and 
bamboo  curtains  and  the  limitation  on  dis- 
course they  Impose — or  perhaps  I  should  say 
have  Imposed  In  the  past — but  somehow  geo- 
graphical proximity  which  Inspired  the  myth 
of  "Pan-Amerlcanlsm,"  has  concsalsd  the  ex- 
istence of  a  cultural  and  language  curtain 
which  separates  us  from  Latin  America.  We 
must  make  a  positive  tfort  to  pierce  thU 
veil. 

Grouting  Nattonalism 
Nationalism— a  growing  phenomenon  in 
Latin  America — again  engenders  emotional 
response  In  both  develc^Md  and  developing 
worlds.  However,  we  shouldn't  fear  national- 
ism In  Itself.  We  have  expended  bllUons  of 
dollars  and  tAotisanrts  of  American  lives  to 
create  a  sense  of  nationalism  In  South  Viet- 
nam. Furthermore,  we  will  never  see  any  real 
economic  and  social  progress  unless  Indi- 
viduals do  Identify  with  national  goals  and 
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aspirations — or  gain  a  sense  of  nationalism. 
Somehow  we  must  learn  to  reconcile  our  cor- 
porate poUdee  and  activities  to  the  legiti- 
mate objectives  of  nationalism  and  accept  It 
for  what  It  Is — an  sssentlal  condition  tat 
development.  ^_ 

However,  the  growth  of  natlonallsm'does 
bring  an  emotional  and  political  sensitivity 
to  what  the  host  country  often  views  as 
Imperialism  on  the  part  of  the  foreign  In- 
vestor. To  counter  this  we  must  find  ways 
to  depoUtlclze  or  denationalize  our  foreign 
investments.  The  mere  presence  of  investors 
from  nations  other  than  the  U.S.  will  go  a 
long  way  to  moderate  this  problem.  The  de- 
veloping nation  soon  learns  that  all  foreign 
Investment  brtiaves  In  substantially  the 
same  way. 

The  development  of  consortia  for  major 
Investments  formed  with  participants  from 
two  or  more  countries  can  at  least  reduce 
the  risk  of  political  attack  based  on  the 
"invasion  of  sovereignty"  argiunent.  Perhaps 
the  ultimate  solution  Is  the  "World  Cor- 
poraUon"  without  nationality — incorporated 
by  and  responsive  to  a  truly  International 
Institution. 

"Fade  Out"  Formula 

One  of  the  by-products  of  excessive  nation- 
alism Is  the  pressure  to  limit  the  period  of 
foreign  control  over  an  Investment.  The  An- 
dean Group  formed  as  a  regional  economic 
bloc  by  the  five  Latin  American  countries  of 
Chile,  Bolivia,  Peru,  Ecuador  and  Ccdumbla, 
has  issued  an  Investment  code — which  In- 
cludes what  is  referred  to  as  the  "fade  out" 
formula.  After  10  to  16  years  the  foreign 
Investor  Is  expected  to  "fade  away  Into  the 
sunset"  with  local  Investors  acquiring  a  con- 
trolling Interest  In  the  enterprise.  It  Is 
Ironical  that  this  scheme  was  conceived  In 
U.S.  academic  circles  refiecting  the  view  that 
every  foreign  investment  contains  an  Incipi- 
ent cancer  which  must  be  removed  at  an 
early  stage  before  It  contaminates  the  coun- 
try's socio-economic  body. 

This  simply  Ignores  the  need  for  a  con- 
tinuing fiow  of  capital,  technology  and 
managerial  know-how  which  Is  vital  to  the 
success  of  any  venture.  Application  of  the 
"fade  out"  formula  would  discourage  all  but 
those  Investors  interested  In  a  quick  profit 
who  do  not  identify  with  the  long  range 
Interest  of  the  developing  nation.  I  believe 
that  sound  and  constructive  overseas  In- 
vestments serves  as  "engines"  for  develop- 
ment not  merely  the  "ignition  spark." 

Furthermore,  capital  Is  Incrwaiilngly  with- 
out nationality— only  management  tends  to 
retain  Its  overseas  national  Use.  Itazougb 
developing  truly  Intematloaal  maDagement 
sensltlvs  to  and  willing  to  harmonlas  with 
host  country  long  range  Interests,  Z  am  con- 
vinced that  this  "fade  out"  principle  wUl 
Itself  fade  away  over  time. 

The  excesses  of  natlorwJlun  luve  posed 
a  growing  threat  to  taaAfpa.  Investment  dur- 
ing the  past  fsw  yesn  with  a  rising  hostility 
leading  In  some  cmss  to  expropriation.  In 
almost  all  areas  we  havs  witnessed  an  un- 
predlctable  changing  of  the  rules— Inersas- 
Ing  taxes  and  other  burdens  on  corporate 
enterprise  both  foreign  and  domestic.  Tills 
Is  a  problsm  which  must  be  reedved  if  for- 
eign Investment  Is  to  continue  contributing 
to  the  development  process. 

I  am  totaUy  committed  to  the  principle 
that  we  can  and  will  reedve  this  problem. 
However,  we  must  recognise  that  the  am- 
bient— cr  atmosphere  within  which  we  can 
Influence  the  future  of  our  individual  In- 
vestments Is  determined  to  a  great  extent 
by  the  behavior  of  our  government  and  that 
of  other  Investors  In  the  same  area.  Accord- 
ingly, we  most  flnd  ways  to  encourage  the 
establishment  of  new  government  policies 
and  actions  of  other  Investors  which  will 
enhance  our  chances  of  success  In  this  Im- 
portant— ^In  fact  sssentlal— effort. 


XT Jl.  OOVBUnCKIfT  FOUCXBS 

Let's  first  consider  the  question  of  VB. 
government  poUdss. 

Foreign  osstetanee 

Our  foreign  aid  efforts  In  Latin  America 
have  suffered  from  the  Marshall  Flan  syn- 
dnane.  We  have  singly  fSUed  to  dlstlng<ilsh 
between  the  requirements  for  reconatruc- 
tton  as  opposed  to  development. 

The  Alliance  for  Fiogiess  was  conceived 
In  the  early  Ws  In  an  atmosphere  of  politi- 
cal euphoria.  This  was  a  completely  unreal- 
istic scheme  to  satisfy  the  development  goals 
of  Latin  America  over  a  short  period  of  time. 
We  poured  massive  amounts  of  financial  aid 
through  govermnent-to-govemment  chan- 
nels. This  only  assured  preservation  of  the 
status  quo  In  spite  of  certain  development 
criteria  we  attempted  to  impose  on  the 
recipient  nations.  Seal  development — calls 
for  change — both  social  and  economic — 
and  this  ia  a  painful  process,  naturally  re- 
sisted by  the  established  and  controlling 
forces.  The  dramatized  presentation  gener- 
ated wild  unrealizable  dreams  on  the  part 
of  the  Latin  American  people.  This  effort  has 
failed  and  they  are  now  suffering  from  a 
painful  bimgover  from  their  emotional  binge. 
But  where  do  we  go  from  here? 

I  feel  that  there  Is  a  breath  of  fresh  air 
coming  Into  our  fraelgn  assistance  philos- 
ophy which  holds  great  promise  for  the 
future.  In  1969  Congress  passed  foreign  as- 
sistance legislation  which  recognized  the 
difference  between  the  objectives  of  military 
aid,  large  govemment-to-government  loans 
for  Infrastructure  and  suppcnrt  of  social  de- 
velopment or  the  chsmge  process. 

To  deal  with  the  latter,  a  new  govern- 
ment corporation  was  established  by  Con- 
gresslonsl  action.  It  was  designated  the 
Inter-American  Social  Development  Insti- 
tute— later  changed  to  the  Inter-American 
Foundation.  This  Is  a  relatively  small  scale 
program — ^wlth  Initial  multi-year  funding  of 
$60  million  to  be  employed  through  Latin 
American  non-government  Institutions  dedi- 
cated to  social  change.  It  is  administered  by 
a  7-man  Bocu^  appointed  by  President  Nixon, 
of  which  4  are  from  outside  of  government. 
I  am  pleased  to  be  serving  as  a  member  of 
this  Board  and  terribly  excited  by  the  poten- 
tial In  this  new  approach.  We  do  not  dictate 
programs — but  respond  to  Latin  American 
needs — not  as  we  see  them  but  as  they  per- 
ceive them,  and  evidence  this  by  their  own 
Initiatives. 

There  are  many  ripples  on  the  sea,  most  of 
which  soon  disappear  back  into  the  surface; 
however,  every  now  and  then  one  appears 
whoee  time  has  come  and  It  continues  to 
build  Into  a  giant  swell  to  crash  eventually 
on  a  distant  shore.  I  believe  that  this  new 
approach  Is  a  ripple  whose  time  Is  overdue 
and  the  Inter-American  Foundation  will  lead 
us  Into  a  new  concept  of  foreign  assistance — 
not  only  In  Latin  America  but  throughout 
the  developing  world. 

Credit  diplomacy 

Let's  look  at  our  "credit  diplomacy"  of  the 
1960's  as  reflected  In  the  Hlckenlooper 
Amendment.  This  was  designed  to  prevent 
Illegal  expropriation  of  XJJB.  property — by 
threatening  withdrawal  of  all  financial  aid 
unless  there  Is  prompt  adequate  and  effective 
conq>ensatlon.  This  Is  our  aoth  Century  ver- 
sion of  the  British  gtmboat  diplomacy  of  the 
past  century. 

No  one  can  argue  very  effectively  against 
the  principle  that  you  shouldn't  continue  to 
provide  financial  aid  to  governments  who 
kick  us  In  the  teeth  In  clear  violation  of  ac- 
cepted International  standards.  However,  In 
my  opinion,  the  Hlckenlooper  Amendment 
falls  m  that: 

It  not  only  tells  the  President,  but  also  the 
opposition  how  he  Is  to  play  his  poker  hand. 

It  generates  an  international  emotional 
Issue  strengthening  political  support  for  the 


government  leaders  who  have  taken  the  ex- 
propriation step,  and  who  for  that  reason 
can't  afford  to  succumb  to  VS.  pressure. 

It  provides  support  for  big  business  with 
sufficient  clout  in  Washington  to  Induce  the 
government  to  jeopardize  our  International 
relations  on  their  behslf.  (Tou  can  be  cer- 
tain that  your  Uncle  Joe's  hambtirger  stand 
on  a  street  comer  in  Lima  doesnt  operate 
under  this  same  umbrella.) 

And  finally.  It  encourages  an  InflezlbUlty 
and  Intransigence  on  the  part  of  the  threat- 
ened company,  further  compounding  the 
problem. 

We  must  find  ways  to  bring  appropriate 
economic  pressure  on  governments  to  en- 
courage fair  treatment  for  all  UJB.  Inves- 
tors— large  or  small.  Perhaps  this  can  be 
better  accomplished  through  an  interna- 
tional Institution  such  as  the  Wcu'ld  Bank. 
In  any  event,  It  calls  for  a  flexible — non- 
publlelced  and  thus  noninflammatory  i^- 
proach.  which  can  be  adapted  to  the  spe- 
cial circumstances  which  surroimd  eech  ex- 
propriation case. 

Investment  insurance 

Another  area  of  o\ir  foreign  policy  which 
I  believe  requires  review  and  change  relates 
to  our  overseas  private  Investment  insur- 
ance. 

In  the  first  place.  Insurance  against  ex- 
propriation of  property  does  not  cover  the 
most  coDunon  risk  In  the  developing  world — 
which  Is  the  creeping  expropriation  of  pro- 
fit. This  reduces  the  value  of  the  Invest- 
ment but  leaves  the  ownership  Intact,  there- 
by avoiding  the  messy  problem  of  compen- 
sation; secondly,  I  question  whether  we 
have  ever  really  established  the  true  ob- 
jectives of  this  program  now  administered 
by  OPIC.  Are  we  encouraging  VB.  overseas 
Investment  In  developing  countries  because 
we  want  to  support  their  economic  growth? 
If  so,  wouldn't  It  be  logical  to  extend  this 
Insurance  program  to  Investors  from  other 
countries? 

Are  we  Interested  In  protecting  existing 
VB.  Investments?  If  so,  I  am  convinced  that 
VB.  Interests  iu>w  In  lAtln  America  are  bet- 
ter protected  by  new  Investment  from  Ja- 
pan. Europe  and  elsewhere  than  by  addi- 
tional VS.  Investment.  On  this  basis  per- 
haps we  should  only  make  the  Insurance 
available  to  Investors  from  other  countries. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  true  objective  may 
be  to  preserve  Latin  America  as  a  reserve  of 
raw  materials  and  as  a  market  for  the  fu- 
ture of  VB.  Industry.  If  that  is  the  case, 
I  submit  that  we  are  acting  out  of  harmony 
with  our  stated  objectives  and  contrary  to 
the  Interests  of  the  developing  world. 

It  Is  difficult  for  me  to  see  any  valid  argu- 
ment for  this  Insurance  program  which  tends 
to  encourage  Inflexibility  on  the  part  of  the 
Insured  company,  greatly  increasing  the 
likelihood  of  expropriation,  very  possibly  at 
the  expense  of  the  UjS.  taxpayer. 

Our  present  bilateral  approach  also  resulU 
In  iwral sting  what  la  a  company-to-govem- 
ment  argument  Into  a  maj<»'  International  is- 
sue Involving  both  governments.  This  could 
be  avoided  by  establlriilng  an  insurance  pro- 
gram  on  an  International  basis  to  be  ad- 
mlnlsteied  by  the  World  Bank.  In  any  event, 
with  current  U.S.  copper  company  insurance 
Claims  In  Chile  alone  exceeding  present 
OPIO  resarvss,  and  the  growing  reluctance 
of  Congress  to  vote  Increased  funds  for  this 
^iiwi  of  program,  the  problem  may  resolve  It- 
self. Xvents  may  conspire  to  provide  an  an- 


PreferenHal  import  treatment 
On  another  Issue — ^we  have  talked  for 
yean  about  oar  desire  to  •un;>ort  the  sd- 
vanoemanit  of  export  Industries  In  Latin 
A«M>««>  We  have  oOtoed  assurance  that  we 
wlU  esUbllih  prefemtlal  Import  duties  ss 
an  Important  stsp  In  this  effort.  However, 
our  actions  have  never  mit"*'*i1  our  rhetoric. 
We  must  faUm  this  promise  and  also  en- 
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deavor  to  gain  almilar  treatment  for  ijatln 
American  product*  from  the  Ekiropean 
nomlc  Community  and  Japan. 

UTtderemployment    criaU 
Another  emerging  issue  In  our  reli^ona 
with  the  developing  countries  results 
ova  failure  to  create  more  employment  li 
developing  world  through  our  foreign 
ments.  The  "marginal  man"— or 
ployed    Individual — continues    to    groi 
numbers  at  tn  alannlng  rate,  promlslni 
clal  stress  and  political  Instability  In 
years  ahead. 

The  U.S.  was  developed  In  an 
of  labor  scarcity — which  encouraged  the 
ital  Intensive  approach.   Unfortunately 
continue  this  same  approach  In  our 
ments  In  the  developing  nations  and 
fall  to  generate  new  Jobe  at  anywhere 
the  rate  reqiilred  to  avoid  a  major  crisis 
credit  policies  combined  with  Import 
concessions  and  accelerated  depreclatloi 
fared  by  the  developing  nations,  lnduc4 
vestors  to  go  the  capital  Intensive  route 
should  take  the  lead  In  developing  new 
mulas  for  overseas  financing  to  accelerate 
creation   of   Jobe.   We  must   also 
the  developing  nations  to  follow  a 
course  In  their  efforts  to  stimulate  new 
vestment.    This    rapidly    emerging 
could  well  prove  to  be  the  single  key  l4sue 
of  the  70's. 

Territorial  limits 
I  have  already  mentioned  the  questloA  of 
fishing  rights,  but  this  is  only  a  part  of  the 
larger  Issue  of  International  codes.  If 
were  to  be  completely  honest  we  would  t  ave 
to  admit  that  historically  these  are  deslg  ned 
to  protect  the  strong  against  the  weak,  rhe 
fact  that  might  begets  right  was  cle  wly 
the  case  when  Britannia  ruled  the  wt  ves. 
Territorial  limits  were  established  at  3  n  lies 
from  the  coast  which  was  the  distance  i  hat 
a  round  iron  ball  could  be  fired  from  a  si  ,ore 
gun.  Technological  "might"  now  replaces 
military  "might"  as  the  controlling  factoi ,  at 
least  In  all  subsurface  considerations.  1  his 
Is  evidenced  by  the  U.S.  claim  to  the  coi  ttl- 
nental  shelf  for  exploitation  of  the  subaoll 
oil  resources  which  became  Imperative  wBen 
offshore  oil  drilling  capability  had  been  Ce- 
veloped  to  exploit  these  resources.  In  i  he 
case  of  the  fishing  boat  controversy — we  se  (m 
to  be  saying  that  the  Peruvians  and  Eci  a- 
dortans  must  restrict  their  offshore  clal  as 
to  13  miles  because  we  have  the  technoU  g- 
Ical  capability  to  send  large  self-sustalnD  ig, 
electronically  equipped  fishing  vessels  to  <  x- 
plolt  the  subsurface  resources  beyond  tlils 
limit. 

To  Improve  our  relations  with  the  devek  p- 
ing  world  we  must  find  a  way  to  preserve  1  lie 
essential  freedom  of  passage  over  inten  a- 
tlonal  waters — but  still  deal  with  the  si  b- 
surface  and  subsoil  resources  in  wasrs  t]  tat 
fully  protect  the  weak  as  well  as  the  stro  ig. 

Department  of  Commerce  study 
I  have  reviewed  with  you  a  few  example*  of 
current  U.S.  policies  toward  developing  )ta- 
tlons  which  I  am  convinced  must  be  changed 
to  reflect  the  realities  of  our  world  todajl  I 
am  pleased  to  leam  that  our  new  8ccret4ry 
of  Commerce — Chicago's  own  Pete  Pe*r- 
son — Is  studying  the  broad  question  of  1 .8. 
International  economic  policies  with  a  vl  bw 
to  bringing  them  into  line  with  our  rapiUy 
changing  world.  I  have  great  confldence/tn 
his  capacity  to  effect  the  policy  chants 
which  are  absolutely  essential  if  the  U.S  Is 
to  play  Its  proper  role  In  the  Intematlo  lal 
economy. 

ltm.TIMATIONAL   BtrsntXSS    ASSOCIATTOm 

As  individuals  we  can  also  Influence  4ur 
relations  with  the  developing  world  thi 
•ssodatton  with  other  companies.  Mult_ 

tlonal  business  leaders  will  become  an^ 

oraaslngly  important  Influence  in  U.S.  Jln- 
tematlonal  relations.  Inevitably  this  wUluad 
to  the  development  of  action  orlentedfor- 
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ganlzatlons  through  which  International 
businessmen  will  Join  forces.  The  Pacific  Ba- 
sin Economic  Council  Is  an  example  of  this 
trend  as  It  brings  together  business  leaders 
of  the  VS.,  Canada,  Japan,  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  to  cooperate  in  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  entire  Pacific  area — Includ- 
ing the  West  Coast  of  Latin  America.  There 
will  be  many  other  such  organizations 
through  which  we  can  exercise  a  positive  In- 
fiuenoe  in  our  relations  with  the  developing 
world. 

INDIVmUAL   BUSIMKBS    POUCXBS 

Now  I  oome  to  what  I  consider  the  most 
important  area  for  individual  effort — the  op- 
eration of  one's  own  overseas  business.  You'll 
have  to  forgive  me  if  this  appears  to  be  an 
overly  personalized  review — because  I  have 
been  involved  directly  and  would  like  to 
share  this  experience  with  you. 

There  are  many  international  business  ex- 
ecutives who  have  convinced  themselves  that 
they  are  following  proper  management  poli- 
cies in  the  developing  world.  Frequently  you 
will  hear  them  say  that  it  is  true  that  30  or 
40  years  ago  U.S.  companies  took  advantage 
of  the  host  country  with  their  activities  sub- 
ject to  criticism  as  imperialistic;  but  we  have 
come  a  long  way  since  then  and  complaints 
today  are  really  "beating  a  dead  horse." 

However,  the  world  Is  changing  at  an  ac- 
celerating rate  and  there  is  a  danger  In 
steering  our  course  by  looking  at  the  path 
behind  as  we  are  very  likely  to  miss  the  bend 
ahead.  I  feel  that  we  must  oonUnually  re- 
assess our  polioiee  to  Insure  that  we  stay  in 
harmony  with  the  world  as  it  exists  today. 

Continued  building 

While  I  was  initiating  our  oi>eratlon  in 
Peru  20  years  ago — I  saw  a  cartxx>n  from  the 
New  Yorker — which  has  greatly  Influenced 
my  thinking  and  our  policies  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica ever  since.  There  was  a  plct\ire  of  two 
Arabs  sitting  on  a  desert  rock  looking  at  a 
petroleimi  refinery  under  construction  on  the 
horizon.  One  was  asking  the  other — "Shall 
we  take  it  over  now  or  wait  until  it's  fin- 
ished." I  decided  that  the  answer  was — let's 
wait  vmtll  it's  finished  and  concluded  that 
our  policy  should  be  one  of  never  finishing. 
Twenty  years  later  I  am  more  than  ever  con- 
vinced that  this  is  an  lmix>rtant  key  to  sur- 
vival in  Latin  America;  however,  I  now  recog- 
nize that  this  calls  for  a  good  deal  more  than 
a  continuation  of  physical  construction 
through  reinvestment  of  eamlnga — as  Im- 
portant as  this  Is.  It  Is  more  than  Just  ex- 
panding the  role  of  local  employees  In  over- 
all company  management,  or  building  com- 
munity relations  as  a  good  corporate  citizen. 
Partner  in  progress 

I  refer  to  a  building  process  which  calls 
for  sensitivity  to  the  country's  development 
needs  and  a  positive  effort  as  a  true  "Part- 
ner in  Progress." 

I  would  like  to  describe  three  specific 
examples  of  our  efforts  in  Peru  which  illus- 
trate what  I  mean  by  a  partnership  in  prog- 
ress. In  doing  this — let  me  assure  you  I  am 
not  seeking  accolades  for  our  charity.  On 
the  contrary,  I  confess  to  having  been  moti- 
vated by  a  high  level  of  long  range  self-in- 
terest. Furthermore,  there  are  other  com- 
panies playing  a  similar  role  in  their  opera- 
tions In  Latin  America.  However,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  future  for  all  foreign  enter- 
prise would  be  considerably  brighter  If  all 
would  adopt  this  approach.  It's  In  the  hopea 
that  I  might  gain  a  few  converts  that  I  dis- 
cuss it  with  you  here  today. 


The  fliwt  example  deals  with  the  problem 
of  education.  Over  10  years  ago  we  concluded 
that  the  most  Important  factor  In  develop- 
meoft  waa  the  cultivation  ot  the  himian  re- 
aouroe  through  education  and  training. 

However,  It  was  clear  that  this  wasnt  Joat  a 
maitter  of  building  more  facUlilea,  or  prorld- 


Ing  mora  aobolarthlps  'or  study  in  the  U.S. 
It  called  for  a  change  In  the  public  attitude 
towards  edvicatloo — whloh  was  then  vlewad 
as  the  exclusive  reqmnalbUlty  of  the  state. 
For  that  reaaon  education  had  become  a  i>o- 
lltlcal  issue  and  as  a  result  both  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  education  failed  to  meet 
even  minimum  requirements. 

We  concluded  that  what  waa  needed  was 
a  new  perception  of  responsibility  for  educa- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  advantaged  sectors 
of  the  Peruvian  society.  Accordingly,  we  en- 
couraged a  group  of  leading  cttlaena  to  form 
a  foundation  known  as  the  inatltuto  Peru- 
ano  de  Fomanto  Kducatlva— ttM  Peruvlaa 
Inatliuta  for  Mucatlonal  Development.  We 
supplied  the  necessary  funds  for  Initiation  of 
this  effort  and  alao  arranged  for  continu- 
ing financial  support  from  the  UjB.  govern- 
ment. This  organisation  has  grown  every 
year  with  increasing  involvement  in  the  en- 
tire qMctrum  of  Peruvian  educational  life  In- 
cluding scholarship  programs  from  the  sec- 
ondary school  level  through  overseas  gradu- 
ate schools,  in  construction  of  educational 
facilities,  in  text  book  publishing,  teacher 
training  courses,  and  educational  credit.  The 
foundation  functions  today  under  a  multi- 
million  dcdlar  budget  with  brocul  local  sup- 
port. It  is  one  of  the  most  Important  factors 
In  the  development  ot  human  resources  out- 
side of  the  government  Itself. 

nils  la  the  father  of  private  educational 
foundations  in  Latin  America  and  is  now  be- 
ing studied  by  interested  citizens  in  other 
countries  of  Latin  America  as  a  model  for 
similar  development  elsewhere. 

This  was  not  a  public  relations  effort — as 
we  carefully  concealed  from  the  public  our 
Identification  with  the  project.  It  was  a  step 
taken  as  a  "partner  in  progress"  which  we 
felt  would  produce  a  return  down  the  road 
as  Peru  finds  her  true  international  Identity. 
Local  sourcing 
A  second  example  relates  to  the  develop- 
ment of  local  manufacturing  capability.  Un- 
til about  6  years  ago  we,  like  other  foreign 
operations  in  Peru,  resisted  the  pressures  to 
buy  locally  produced  supplies  and  equip- 
ment. We  were  geared  up  to  u^e  fully  proven 
products  from  abroad  and  we  were  concerned 
with  the  quality  and  reliability  problems  in- 
volved with  local  manufacturers.  However, 
we  finally  concluded  that  we  had  a  respon- 
sibility for  and — more  than  that — a  real  stake 
In  the  future  of  Peru  which  demanded  ac- 
celerated economic  development. 

Having  made  the  decision,  we  invited  top 
representatives  from  20  of  the  leading  manu- 
facturing companies  in  Peru  to  spend  a  week- 
end as  guests  at  our  mining  center.  We  re- 
viewed with  them  the  list  of  over  60,000 
items  In  our  Inventory  broken  down  into 
product  groups  which  ware  of  Interest  to  each 
company.  These  representatlvee  returned  to 
Lima  to  work  on  this  challenge  and  soon 
had  selected  literally  hundreds  of  products 
they  would  like  to  produce. 

To  assist  them  In  this  effort  we  organized 
a  company  task  force  made  up  of  technicians, 
aoooiintants,  and  quality  control  i>ersonnel, 
to  spend  full  time  with  potential  suppliers 
on  this  project.  This  program  was  highly  suc- 
cessful and  today  we  are  operating  with  sub- 
stantially higher  dependence  on  local  sup- 
plies— greatly  reducing  our  Inventory  Invest- 
ment and  overall  costs  A  large  group  of 
local  manufacturers — which  have  expcmded 
far  beyond  the  initial  20  Invitees — are  pro- 
ducing new  products  and  Increased  total  vol- 
lune  supported  not  only  by  Marcona  but  by 
the  other  foreign  and  locally  owned  enter- 
prises now  taking  advantage  of  this  develop- 
ment. 

It  was  not  an  easy  battle  and  there  were 
many  failures  along  the  road;  however,  the 
overall  gain  for  local  industry  has  been  truly 
amazing.  Needless  to  say,  we  have  alao  gen< 
erated  a  large  new  constituency  sharing  oof 
Interest  In  Maroona's  survival.  Again  we  haft 
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acted  as  a  partner  In  real  aelf-austalnlng 
progress. 

Customs  administration 

One  final  and  moat  recent  example  of  our 
partnerahlp  phlloaophy — the  new  mUltary 
government  in  Peru  brought  significant 
changes  In  the  administration  of  custom 
duties  and  In  the  personnel  responsible  for 
this  program.  Delays  in  clearing  customs 
were  stretching  into  weeks  and  months,  se- 
riously Jeopardizing  both  operations  and  con- 
struction programs.  The  government  ex- 
plained that  they  alnq>ly  couldnt  overcome 
the  growing  backlog  of  paper  wot^. 

We  had  several  alternatives  for  Improving 
this  situation  but  we  finally  decided  to  of- 
fer the  government  assistance  In  studying 
the  problem  and  in  developing  a  scrilutlon. 
We  assigned  a  team  of  data  processing  spe- 
cialists who  in  oo(^>eratlon  with  government 
officials  developed  a  computerized  system 
with  new  forms  and  the  necessary  organiza- 
tional changes.  This  system  is  now  going  Into 
operation  with  Important  savings  for  Mar- 
cona— but  also  for  Peru  and  for  all  other 
companies  operating  In  that  country. 

I  have  reviewed  these  Uiree  examples  of 
cooperation — ^to  Illustrate  our  philosophy  of 
"partnership  In  progress."  It  is  o\u  hope 
that  more  foreign  owned  companies  will  share 
Increasingly  in  this  responsibility  and  oppor- 
tunity. 

amacAaT 

In  concluaton,  I  sense  that  the  rising  tide 
of  nationalism  and  antl-forelgn  oi4>ltal  at- 
titude could  be  approaching  Its  hl^  water- 
mark. If  we  will  recognize  the  legitimate 
needs  of  Mm  developing  world  and  adjust 
our  government  and  corporate  sails  to  the 
violent  and  Shifting  winds  of  the  developing 
world  we  will  survive. 

I  do  not  predict  peace  and  tranquillity — 
this  Is  no  place  for  the  timid  nor  the  weak. 
Certalidy  we  must  continue  to  adjust  our 
relationships  at  an  accelerating  rate  re- 
fiectlng  the  realities  of  the  world  today.  How- 
ever, if  we  proceed  with  vision,  fOTelgn  In- 
vestment can  become  an  even  more  dynamic 
and  positive  force  in  the  abaolutely  essen- 
tial development  process. 

"Without  vlalon"  said  the  Prophet  Isaiah, 
"the  people  perish" — and  I  submit  that  the 
same  Tate  awaits  the  foreign  invested  In  the 
developing  world.  We  must  evidence  more 
vision  as  "Partners  in  Progress"  if  we  are  to 
survive.  This  demands  a  sensitivity  to  trends, 
the  imagination  to  project  their  conse- 
quences, the  courage  to  proceed  in  the  face 
of  mounting  risks,  and  the  patience  to  sup- 
port our  convictions. 

This  la  both  our  grave  responsibility — and 
our  hope  for  the  future. 


SOUTHEASTERN    STATE    COLLEQE 
TO  PRESENT  "OP  MICE  AND  MEN" 

(Mr.  AIiBERT  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Booos)  was  granted  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RccoRD  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Prlday, 
April  28,  Southeastern  State  College  of 
Durant,  Okla..  will  present  its  produc- 
tion of  John  Steinbeck's  classic  drama, 
"Of  Mice  and  Men,"  at  Washington's 
Kennedy  Center,  as  part  of  the  Amer- 
ican College  Theater  FestiTal.  South- 
eastern comes  to  this  prestigious  festival 
after  competing  against  the  finest  plays 
from  Oklahoma,  Texas,  Louisiana,  Ar- 
kansas, and  New  Mexico.  This  is  a  high 
artistic  honor  for  Southeastern  State 
College,  and  I  know  that  all  Oklahomans 
Join  me  in  c<mgratulating  the  outstand- 


ing cast.  Director  Dave  Cook  and  Presi- 
dent Leon  Hibbs.  On  behalf  of  our  State, 
I  am  pleased  to  bring  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention   to    the    following    resolution, 
which   was   recently   adopted   by   the 
(MElahoma  State  Legislature: 
A    CowcuzBZNT    RzaoLimoM    CoKiiBinnMa 
SouTHXSsivBir   Statb   Collxgk,   Da.  Lbon 
HnM,  PazautzKT.  tr>  Dzama  DzPAzmairr 
AMD  TBX  DnacroB  or  thx  Dbaica  Dbpakt- 
mirr,  Davd  B.  Cook 

Whereas,  the  Southeastern  State  College 
Drama  Department  entered  Into  competition, 
with  many  other  ocHleges,  in  the  American 
College  Theater  Festival  produced  by  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  and  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Foundation  for  the  Performing 
Arts;  and 

WKereas,  such  oompetltlrai  was  based  on 
the  artlstle  merits  of  production,  and  South- 
eaatem  State's  presentation  of  John  Stein- 
beck's "Of  lilce  and  Men"  was  selected  as 
the  most  outstanding  production  among  the 
five  participating  colleges  and  unlversltlea 
In  Oklahoma;  and 

Whereas,  after  winning  recognition  at  Re- 
gional level,  as  Judged  by  critics  from  New 
York  and  Callfomla,  the  production  was 
nominated  first  In  Regional  competition;  and 

Whereas,  In  the  face  of  competition  with 
thirty  other  nominees  from  thirteen  regions 
of  the  United  Statea.  the  production  by  the 
Southeastern  State  Drama  Department  was 
again  selected  as  among  the  leading  ten  to 
compete  In  the  National  Festival  to  be  held 
m  Waahlngton,  D.C.,  on  April  28,  1972,  where 
two  performances  will  be  scheduled,  one  at 
the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  theTerform- 
Ing  Arts  and  one  In  the  Eisenhower  Theater; 
and 

Whereas,  Southeastern  State  Cc^ege  la  the 
smallest  college  with  the  least  staff  of  any 
of  the  participants  in  the  competition,  such 
other  iwrtlclpiants  being:  University  of  Mln- 
neaota,  Miami  University.  BbwaU  University. 
Montana  State  University.  Portland  State 
University,  United  States  International  Uni- 
versity at  San  Diego,  California,  Southern 
Methodist  University,  Southern  Illinois  Uni- 
versity and  University  oH  North  Carolina 
School  of  the  Arts;  and 

Whereas,  on  April  18,  19*72,  the  production 
"Of  Mice  and  Men"  will  be  performed  at  the 
Kirkpatrlck  Fine  Arts  Audltorltmi  on  the 
Oklahoma  City  University  Campus,  at  which 
time  the  Oovemor  wUI  hold  a  reception  for 
the  cast  and  attending  audience. 

Now,  therefore,  he  it  resolved  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  2nd  session  of  the  S3rd  Oklahoma 
Leglalature,  the  House  of  Representatives 
concurring  therein: 

Section  1.  That  the  Southeastern  State 
College  and  Dr.  Leon  Hlbbs,  President,  the 
Drama  Departm«it  and  the  Director  of 
Drama,  David  B.  Cook,  have  brought  fame 
and  recognition  to  the  State  ot  Oklahoma, 
by  their  excellence  of  performance  and 
achievements. 

Section  2.  That  distribution  of  copies  of 
this  Resolution  shall  be  made  as  followa:  one 
oopy  to  Dr.  Leon  Hlbbs,  David  B.  Cook.  Mm 
HonoraUe  David  HaU,  Oovemor  ot  Okla- 
homa, and  the  Honorable  Carl  Albert,  Speak- 
er of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repreeentatlves;  three 
copies  to  Frank  Caaaldy.  Executive  Producer. 
American  College  Theater  Festival,  John  F. 
XCennedy  Theater  for  the  Performing  Arts. 
770  Jackson  Place,  Waahlngton,  D.C.;  and  one 
oopy  each  to  members  of  the  cast  and  crew, 
oonalstlng  of:  Charles  WarUiem,  nrank  Wade. 
John  Waggoner,  Paul  King.  Don  Hill.  Steve 
Tllford.  Janle  Freeman.  Mike  Dawson.  Jay 
EIlls,  Curt  Boles.  Bm  Oroom.  Howard  Starks. 
Norman  Colvln.  Fay  Lockwood,  Marty  Cook. 
Lewis  Chandler.  Cihuck  Ladd.  Janle  Roberts. 
Eddie  Cook.  Andy  Riddle.  Karen  Rlggs,  Vlckl 
Moore,  Ftmnces  Wade,  Jane  Ann  Looney, 
Steve  Schleaselman,  Neal  Standsfleld.  Terry 
McClelland  sad  Mien  Monks. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 


By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  f oUows  to : 

Mr.  Chaslks  H.  Wilson  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  BoGcs) .  for  today,  on  account  of 
official  business. 

Mr.  RuNNKLS  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BOGGS),  for  Monday,  April  24.  through 
"niursday.  April  27,  on  account  of  ofBcial 
business. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BoGGS),  tKx  today  and  the 
balance  of  the  week,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 

Bir.  Kluczthski  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BoGGS),  for  Monday,  April  24  and  the 
balance  of  the  we^,  on  account  of  com- 
mittee official  business. 

Mr.  Flowkss  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BoGGS),  for  Monday,  April  24  and  the 
balance  of  the  week,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 

Mr.  FuQUA  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BoGGs) ,  for  today,  on  accoimt  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  RsHT.MffAN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
GxRALO  R.  FoRo),  for  today  and  the 
balance  of  the  week,  on  account  of  med- 
ical reascms. 

Mr.  RoussxLOT  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Fosd),  for  today,  on  accoimt 
of  official  business. 

Mr.  Hanna  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BoGGS),  for  Monday,  April  24  and  the 
balance  of  the  week,  on  accoimt  of  offi- 
cial business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Fascell.  for  60  minutes,  on  May  18 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter  on  (?uban 
Independence  Day. 

The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McCollistxr)  .  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  to: 

Mr.  RoBisoN  of  New  York,  today,  for 
5  minutes. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina), 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

B£r.  Reuss.  today,  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  AspiN.  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Ma^achusetts.  today, 
for  5  minutes. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  omsent.  iiermission  to 
revise  and  extend  remaiics  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Gross  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarics  on  H  Jl.  2885. 

Mr.  Perkins,  in  two  instances,  and 
to  include  extraneous  material. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McCoLLisTER)  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.HASTDfOS. 

Mr.  OusB. 
Mr.  CBDnsEBO. 

Mr.SCHKRB. 
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Mr.  McKzNMiT. 

Mrs.  DwTu  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  DsRwiNSKi  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Bray  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  McKkvitt. 

(The  following  Members  (at  thd  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Davis  of  South  Caro^na) 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Aspnt  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Vanik  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Roonto  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Badillo. 

Mr.  EiLBKHo  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Joints  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  OoNZALEZ  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Haoan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Babino. 

Mr.  BxntTON. 

Mr.  Tbagui  of  Texas  in  six  instano^. 

Mr.  PucmsKi  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  RoGxss  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Hamma  In  three  instances. 

Mt.Bkvill. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  South  Carolina 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  d 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accor 
(at  12  o'clock  and  39  minutes  p.m 
House  adjourned  imtil  tomorrow, 
day,  April  25,  1972,  at  12  o'clock 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIOl 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  exe<iitlve 
communications  were  taken  fromi  Uie 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1807.  A  communication  from  the  Preallent 
of  the  United  StAtes,  transmitting  notlck  of 
IncreMos  In  tariffs  on  certain  ceramic  ti  ble 
and  kitchen  articles,  pursuant  to  section  3  151 
(a)  (3)  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  IB  J2; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

1888.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  he 
fourth  annual  report  on  medicare,  cover  ng 
fiscal  year  1970.  pursuant  to  section  1876i  b) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  as  amended  H. 
Doc.  No.  92-284) ;  to  the  Committee  on  W  ijn 
and  Means  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1899.  A  letter  from  the  treasurer.  Amerl(  an 
Chemical  Society,  tranamlttlng  the  ann  iial 
report  of  the  society  for  calendar  year  1^71, 
together  with  an  audit  report  for  the  »  me 
period,  pursuant  to  section  8  of  Public  :  aw 
358.  75th  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

19(X).  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Tn  ns- 
portatlon,  transmitting  a  draft  of  prop<  sed 
legislation  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
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the  construction  of  certain  highways  and 
public  mass  transportation  facilities  In  tu:- 
cordance  with  title  23  of  the  United  States 
Code,  to  establish  an  urban  transportation 
program,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

1901.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
leglalatlon  to  amend  the  Highway  Safety 
Act  of  1966,  title  23,  United  SUtes  Code,  sec- 
tion 401  et  seq.;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

1902.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Highway  Revenue 
Act  of  1956,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTTT,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MAHON:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. H.R.  14682.  A  bill  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1972,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  92-1015).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MAHON:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. House  Joint  Resolution  1174.  Joint 
resolution  making  an  appropriation  for  spe- 
cial payments  to  International  financial  in- 
stitutions for  the  fiscal  year  1972,  and  for 
other  piirpoees  (Rept.  No.  92-1016).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC   BILLS   AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  FASCTELL: 
HJt.  14673.  A  bill  to  facUltata  compliance 
with  the  Treaty  Between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  United  Mexican  States, 
signed  November  23, 1970,  and  tor  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ABERNETHT: 
HJt.  14574.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Soil  Con- 
servation and  Domestic  Allotment   Act,  as 
amended,  to  provide   for  a  South   Atlantic 
Basin  environmental  conservation  program: 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  OUDE  (for  himself,  Mrs.  Mink, 
Mrs.   HicKB  oT  Massachusetts,  Mrs. 
Qrasso,  Mrs.  Abzuc.  Mrs.  Chuholm, 
Mrs.   Hamskn   of   Washington,  Mis. 
Hkcklkk     of     Maasachusetta,     Mrs. 
Orxkn  of  Oregon.   Mrs.   OairiTrHs, 
Mrs.  DwTXR,  and  Mrs.  Sullivan)  : 
HJt.  14675.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Clara  Barton  House  Na- 
tional Historic  Site  in  the  State  of  Maryland, 
and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  KOCH: 

H.R.  14676.  A  bill  to  make  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973.  for 
grants  under  section  303(a)  (2)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act;  to  the  Conmilttee  on 
Appropriations. 

HJl.  14677.  A  blU  to  make  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  for 
grants  under  section  130  of  the  Developmen- 
tal Disabilities  Services  and  Facilities  Con- 
struction Act;  to  the  (Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

By    Mr.    SCHWSNOEL: 

H.R.  14678.  A  blU  to  authorln  the  coinage 
of  60  cent  pieces  and  $1  pieces  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  bicentennial  of  the  American 
Revolution;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

HJl.  14579.  A  blU  to  provide  for  a  modifica- 
tion in  the  par  value  of  the  dollar,  and  for 
other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 
ByMr.  SISK: 

HJt.  14580.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  3  months 
duratlon-of-relationshlp  requirement  which 
is  presently  applicable  in  certain  cases  in- 
volving Buvlvor  benefits  (where  the  Insured 
Individual's  death  was  accidental  or  occurred 
In  line  of  duty  while  he  was  a  serviceman) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MAHON: 

H.R.  14682.  A  bill  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1972,  and  for  other  purposes. 

H.J.  Res.  1174.  Joint  resolution  making  an 
appropriation  for  special  payments  to  Inter- 
national financial  institutions  for  the  fiscal 
year  1972,  and  for  other  pxirposes. 
By  Mr.  ASHBROOK: 

H.  Con.  Res.  690.  Concurrent  resolution 
to  request  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  through  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations,  to  take  steps  to  have  placed 
on  the  agenda  of  the  United  Nations  the 
Issue  of  aelf-determinatlon  for  the  Baltic 

States;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILUS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
Mr.  SISK  presented  a  bUI  (H.R.  14581)  for 
the  relief  of  Yvonne  L.  Larsen  and  Soott 
Oreene  Larsen,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

216.  By  the  8PKAKKR:  Petition  of  Leo  A. 
Boiler,  Little  Neck,  N.T.,  relative  to  declar- 
ing 1  minute  of  prayer  for  prisoners  of  war 
on  Independence  Day;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

217.  Also,  petition  of  Mrs.  Edward  L. 
Jacobl,  Martinsburg,  Mo.,  relative  to  crlm«; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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THE  NUCLEAR  POWER  CRIQIE 


HON.  ELFORD  A.  CEDERBERC 

or  mcHioAN  I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 

Monday.  Aprti  24.  1972 


Speaker, 


Mr.   CEDERBERG.   hSr. 
several  years  now  I  have 
with  the  people  of  Midland,  Mich.,  In 
congressional   district,   to   realize   Uieir 
goal  of  building  a  nuclear  powerplan  i  to 


been  worlfing 
my 


for 


furnish  badly  needed  electrical  energy  to 
the  central  and  northern  Michigan  area. 
I  was  pleased  to  Join  the  majority  of  my 
colleaflTues  on  Monday  of  last  week  as 
we  passed  H.R.  13752,  providing  for  the 
interim  licensing  of  the  operation  of 
certain  thermoelectric  generating  plants. 
The  passage  of  this  legislation  indicates 
the  seriousness  with  which  my  colleagues 
take  the  recent  warnings  we  have  re- 
ceived regarding  the  power  shortage 
which  threatens  our  country.   It  also 


gives  hope  to  the  citizens  of  communi- 
ties like  Midland  who  have  been  w^tlng 
literally  years  for  the  approval  of  their 
plans  for  providing  additional  electrical 
energy  for  their  communities  and  their 
industries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Nation's  industrial 
community  cannot  tcderate  much  long- 
er the  delajrs  which  they  are  encounter- 
ing in  obtaining  adequate  power  and 
resources  to  meet  the  demands  which 
are  placed  on  them  by  the  American 
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consimier.  The  Nation  cannot  tolerate 
much  longer  the  continued  spewing  into 
the  atmosphere  of  tons  of  waste  from 
aged  tmd  InefBdent  power  systems.  Mid- 
land, as  the  home  of  the  Dow  Chemi- 
cal Co.  is  a  prime  example  of  the  critical 
point  which  we  have  reached. 

The  Dow  ChemlcEd  Co.,  as  tUl  chemical 
companies,  requires  massive  amounts  of 
process  steam  in  order  to  manufacture 
its  products.  Currently  that  steam,  and 
a  part  of  the  power  required  to  operate 
the  plant,  are  produced  by  10  fossil  fuel 
fired  boilers  at  the  Dow  complex.  Be- 
cause of  the  age  of  these  facilities  they 
must  be  upgraded  in  order  to  comply 
with  current  environmental  standards. 
Even  when  the  required  modifications 
are  complete  the  facilities  will  spew  66 
tons  of  waste  into  the  air  each  day — 66 
tons,  Mr.  Speaker — that  is  2  pounds 
of  pollutants  for  every  man.  woman,  and 
child  in  Midland  County. 

Mr.  S%)eaker,  the  technology  to  avoid 
this  pollution  level  Is  available.  Exten- 
sive hearings  are  being  held  to  be  cer- 
tain that  the  nuclear-fueled  operations 
will  be  safe.  I  welcome  those  efforts  at 
insuring  the  safety  of  these  units.  I  can- 
not, however,  condone  the  endless  de- 
lays, the  frequently  obstructive  tactics, 
and  the  apparent  disregard  for  the 
rights  of  the  majority  of  the  American 
people,  which  have  characterized  many 
of  the  bearings  proceedings.  If  these 
people  were  genuinely  interested  in  the 
cause  of  general  safety  they  would  co- 
operate with  the  authorities  of  the  vari- 
ous Federal  Oovemment  agencies  in- 
stead of  woridng  to  find  ways  to  delay 
and  confuse. 

For,  If  genuine  progress  could  be  made. 
Midland  and  the  United  States  would 
have  not  only  one  of  the  larger  nuclear 
plants  which  have  been  planned,  but  the 
only  one  which  has  been  planned  to  meet 
a  dual  purpose.  The  Midland  plant,  when 
it  was  first  on  the  drawing  boards  over 
5  years  ago,  was  to  be  the  first  of  Its 
kind  in  the  world:  a  power-producing 
facility  which  utilized  waste  heat  in  an 
efficient  manner  to  produce  htgh-grade 
process  steam  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses. 

Ilie  people  of  Midland  and  the  coun- 
try deserve  action,  Mr.  Speaker,  not  only 
because  It  is  the  will  of  the  people  that 
this  plant  be  built,  but  because  the  eco- 
nomic base  of  the  area  is  threatened  by 
the  continued  obstruction  and  delay.  "Hie 
Dow  Chemical  Co.  is  a  vital,  growing  con- 
cern. Like  all  such  facilities  it  must  make 
business  decisions  daUy  which  will  affect 
its  vitality,  and  that  of  its  commimity 
for  years  to  come.  Unfortunately,  the 
Midland  area  must  suffer  for  the  lack 
of  adequate  action  on  the  nuclear  issue. 
The  Dow  Chemical  Co.  is  making  deci- 
sions today,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  those  de- 
cisions reflect  today's  circumstances. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  an  article  describing 
the  Dow-Iifidland  situation  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Detroit  News  a  short  time 
ago.  I  believe  that  the  article  adequately 
states  the  crisis  faced  by  the  people  of 
liOdland  and  the  Dow  Chemical  Co.  Tha 
problem  need  not  persist,  Mr.  Speaker. 
We  here  in  the  Congress  must,  as  we 
began  to  do  on  Monday,  take  a  hard 
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look  at  the  situation  and  move  to  resolve 
the  problems  surrounding  the  nuclear 
plant  issue. 

I  hlglily  recommend  to  my  colleagues 
the  following  article — and  ask  that  they 
reflect  for  a  moment  aa  the  responsi- 
bility which  we  bear: 
Fdxl  CamiB  HxTXTs  Dow:  Sokx  OPEBanoira 

Alkkadt  Havk  Lcrr  MmLAm — Dow's  Horn 

roa  75  Tbass 

(By  Vincent  R.  Oourtenay) 

MmL&m). — ^Tbe  home  oX  Dow  Chemical  Oo. 
for  the  past  76  yean  has  been  this  small  com- 
munity in  central  Michigan.  Although  Dow 
still  has  a  substantial  Investment  here.  It 
graduaUy  has  shifted  many  operations  out  of 
the  state. 

And  unless  the  company  Is  able  to  over- 
come serious  problems  of  obtaining  fuel  for 
steam  heat,  the  exodus  will  continue. 

For  most  of  those  75  years,  the  Dow  indus- 
trial complex  at  Midland  has  been  its  largest. 

But  now  more  of  Dow's  products  are  being 
produced  in  Texas  than  Michigan.  And  Dow 
Is  building  many  of  its  new  plants  and  equip- 
ment in  states  other  than  Michigan. 

Dow  Chemical  is  still  a  major  force  In  the 
State,  and  will  continue  to  be  so  even  with 
the  growing  expansion  elsewhere. 

But  it  is  interesting  to  ponder  whether 
more  of  the  company's  new  growth  would 
have  ranalned  in  Michigan  had  its  fuel  prob- 
lems been  solved. 

A  chemical  company  needs  a  tremendous 
amount  of  steam  heat  to  operate  the  distill- 
ing plants  that  produce  the  obemloals.  In 
the  case  of  Dow,  that  steam  heat  Is  necseiary 
In  the  man\if acturlng  proosMsa  <^  more  than 
1,100  products. 

But  Michigan  has  an  acute  fuel — oU,  gas, 
and  coat — shortage.  The  fuels  to  fire  Dow's 
steam  bc^ers  are  available  only  at  premium 
prices  that  render  many  prooeasee  non-com- 
petitive. 

Doiw  had  b<^>ed  to  get  out  of  this  enegry 
bind  through  participation  with  Oonaumen 
Power  Co.  In  construotlon  of  a  huge  nuclear 
electric  plant. 

But  that  joint  venture  is  stymied  by  en- 
vlronmentallat  groups. 

TUm  vast  sxipply  oX  steam  that  would  be 
generated  by  the  nuclear  plant  oo\ild  sun>ly 
Dow's  entire  netwrark  of  chemical  plants  here. 

It  would  completely  take  care  of  Dow's 
heating  problems  and  enable  the  company  to 
shut  down  aU  (tf  its  own  power  plants.  Com- 
pany officials  say  the  steam  would  be  eco- 
nomical enougji  for  the  Midland  plants  to 
remain  con4)etltlve  with  chemical  plants  lo- 
cated In  states  where  cbei^)  natunl  fuel  al- 
ready Is  available. 

The  nuclear  plant  was  scheduled  t<x  com- 
pletion In  1974.  but  environmentalist  groups 
have  blocked  the  program  so  that  a  contruc- 
tlon  permit  has  not  been  issued  yet. 

Tb»  environmental  oppoDentv  are  con- 
cerned not  only  about  the  radiation  effects 
of  a  nuclear  plant  but  also  about  heating  ot 
the  water  in  the  'nttabawasaee  River. 

Even  without  further  hitches,  the  nuclear 
plant  could  not  be  ready  to  produce  steam 
for  at  least  another  five  yean. 

It  seems  certain  that  the  futun  of  Dow^ 
operatlona  In  Iflnhlgan  depend  on  the  build- 
ing of  that  nuclear  power  plant. 

High  company  exacutlves  have  stated  that 
without  the  nuclear  plant,  the  llim  wlU  not 
•tart  any  new  chemical  manufacturing  proo- 
esssa  In  Michigan  that  require  high  heat 
energy.  That  encompaMM  a  substantial  por^ 
tlon  of  Dowt  products— and  many  at  these 
are  stUl  being  made  In  »"«tlwnil 

In  the  chemical  Industry,  the  wholeeale 
price  of  ohemlnals  generally  has  slumped  for 
mora  than  a  decade,  while  total  manuteetur- 
Ing  coata — especlaUy  labor  expenses — haw 
■oared. 

To  keep  ccmpetltlTe,  chemical  companies 
musit    continually    update    manuXa^urlng 
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operations,  buUdlng  plants  that  wlU  produce 
far  greater  quantities  of  chemicals  with 
fewer  woiken. 

Many  of  Dow's  plants  at  Midland  are  be- 
coming obecdete. 

Some  buildings  date  back  to  the  turn  of 
the  centiiry. 

Dow  must  decide  whether  to  rebuUd  those 
other  Midland  plants  or  replace  them  with 
new  plants  built  on  the  Oulf  Coast. 

As  with  any  industry,  the  primary  reepon- 
slbiUty  of  Dow's  dlrecton  Is  to  act  In  the 
beet  profit  mterests  of  the  sbareholden. 

This  year  In  Freeport,  Tex.,  Dow  will  open 
a  new  plant  to  produce  1  billion  pounds  of 
styrene  a  year.  Styrene  Is  used  In  the  pro- 
duction at  such  things  as  auto  tallllghts, 
and  other  plastlo  products. 

The  Texas  plant  will  result  In  the  shut- 
down of  five  othw  Dow  styrene  plants. 

It  will  operate  with  the  same  number  at 
personnel  required  to  run  Just  one  of  the 
luresent  plants,  yet  wlU  produce  more  than 
three  tlmee  the  combined  production  at 
thoee  five  plants. 

Styrene  is  stlU  produced  by  Dow  In  Mid- 
land, and  It  isn't  clear  whether  any  Midland 
plants  wUl  be  shut  down  as  a  result. 

Dow's  fuel  shortage  In  Michigan  plagued 
the  company  for  a  long  time. 

The  production  of  magnesium — ^the  light- 
weight metal  used  In  TT*f^^**g  aluminum  al- 
loys— was  switched  from  Midland  to  Texai 
during  World  War  n. 

Dow  Is  America's  only  slsable  producer  at 
this  metal  and  has  virtually  the  entire  do- 
mestic maAet. 

To  produce  magnesium,  salts  are  extracted 
from  brine  using  a  high  concentration  of 
electricity.  In  Texas,  readUy  available  natural 
gas  is  used  to  power  the  electric  turbines  at 
econonUcal  cost.  Dow  pumps  ordinary  sea- 
water  to  Its  plants  from  the  Oulf  of  Mexico. 

If  there  were  adequate  electric  turbine 
fuels  in  Michigan,  all — or  at  least  part— of 
the  massive  magnesium  operation  might  still 
be  located  at  Midland. 

Dow  also  developed  Its  proceas  for  mafc^inj 
ethylene  and  propylene  glycols  In  Mt^higm 
Theee  products  are  the  basis  of  anti-freeae, 
which  Dow  sells  in  large  quantity  to  the 
automotive  Industry. 

Althought  these  products  are  sold  primari- 
ly to  the  auto  maken  tn  Detroit,  it  is  more 
economical  for  Dow  to  produce  both  In  Texas 
and  Louisiana  and  ship  antl-freen  by  nUl 
to  Michigan. 

Both  ethylene  and  propylene  are  petroleum 
derlvltles.  Because  petroleimi  is  so  expensive 
in  Michigan,  it  is  doubly  advantageous  to 
make  such  products  on  the  Oulf  Coast  where 
raw  materials  for  both  production  fud  and 
product  base  are  abundant. 

Dow  exeeutlves  dont  like  to  tflk  about 
their  problems  and  the  necessity  for  shuffling 
operations  to  the  south.  They  point  out  that 
when  founder  Herbert  Dow  oonverted  an  old 
butter  tub  mUl  to  the  company's  first  chemi- 
cal distillery  76  yean  ago  production  eco- 
nomics in  Midland  were  Ideal. 

At  that  time,  there  were  both  a  great 
underground  sea  from  which  to  draw  brine 
and  wooden  chips  to  fin  the  distillery  boUen 
from  nearby  lumbering  operations. 

Midland's  underground  salt  water  sea  Is 
still  intact  and  has  enough  brine  to  take 
care  of  Dow's  chemical  needs  for  a  century— 
If  there  is  a  way  to  heat  it. 

Instead  of  balling  out  of  Midland  lock, 
stock  and  butter  tub,  Dow  has  estabUahed 
many  new  chemical  operations  there  whldi 
do  not  depend  on  high  levels  of  heat  energy. 

New  plastics,  agricultural  chemloala  and 
other  products  have  been  developed  at  Mid- 
land and  are  produced  there. 

Dow  also  maintains  moot  of  its  reeearch 
faculties  at  Midland  and  top  declslona  for 
Dow's  (^>erations  aU  over  the  world  are  made 
there. 

But  about  one-third  of  the  slaable  re- 
search and  devtiopment  budget  Dow  ear> 
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xn*rk«  aaoH  ye*r,  U  devoted  not  to  prod  leloc 
new  products,  but  to  find  better  wajn  oi  nuk- 
ing old  produota. 

ThAt  means  finding  newer,  cbe«per  w  .ys  of 
producing  many  cbemlcals  Dow  prei  intly 
makes  at  Midland. 

Wbetber  or  not  these  new  proccsss  i  will 
be  applied  to  plants  In  Midland  de  »ends 
largely  on  wbetber  tbe  nuclear  pow«r\>lant 
gets  built. 

Dow's  earnings  last  year  were  up  at 
percent  over  the  previous  year  at  9164.' 
Hon,  or  93.41  per  sbare  on  net  world 
$a  billion. 

In  1963,  Dow  set  a  profit  increase 
of  10  percent  annually.  According 
financial   ofllclals,   the  profit  growth  j 
comes  very  close  to  that  objective, 
anticipated  profit  Increase  of  about 
cent  projected  for  1972  and  a  similar 
expected  In  1973. 


MRS.    IWALANl    MOTTL    OP 
LULU  CHOSEN  AMERICA'S  "i 
SELOR  OP  THE  YEAR" 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

own  children  to  Palolo  School.  It's  amairtng 
bow  certain  personality  traits  carry  over  Into 
one's  own  children. 

"That's  one  of  the  things  I've  enjoyed, 
being  here  as  long  as  I  have." 

Mrs.  Mottl  was  cited  for  her  participation 
In  a  number  of  community  and  service  orga- 
nizations, especially  In  Palolo  Valley.  Among 
other  things,  she  has  been  active  In  the 
Palolo  Community  Council. 

She  holds  a  bachelor's  degree  In  education 
from  tbe  University  of  Hawaii  and  a  master's 
degree  In  child  welfare  from  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

About  three  years  ago  she  was  the  first 
recipient  of  the  Prances  Clarke  Award  for 
outstanding  work  in  guidance,  counseling, 
and  personnel  In  Hawaii.  The  award  was  pre- 
sented by  the  Hawaii  Personnel  and  Guidance 
Association. 
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HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUN 

or  BAWAn 
m  THK  HOUSS  OP  RKPRESENTA' 

Monday.  AjtrU  24.  1972 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  Speaker!  Mrs. 
Iwalanl  Mottl,  a  counselor  at  the  lalolo 
Elementary  School  In  Honoltilu.  Hf  wall, 
for  the  last  18  years,  was 
selected  to  be  "Counselor  of  the  Y« 
the  American  School  Counselor 
tlon. 

Mrs.  Mottl,  affectionately 
"Auntie"  by  students  at  Palolo  ] 
tary  School,  was  chosen  for  this  h( 
a  nationwide  competition  which  is 
on  outstanding  achievement,  sefkrlce. 
certification,  and  background  among 
elementary  and  secondary  school  coun- 
selors in  aU  SO  States.  Her  seleiltion 
reflects,  I  believe,  her  deep  love  for 
dren  and  for  her  community.  She 
years  been  an  active  member  of 
community  service  organizations  includ- 
ing the  Palolo  Community  Council-  -an 
organization  of  Palolo  Valley  residints 
dedicated  to  the  improvement  of  t|ielr 
neighborhood. 

By  way  of  congratulating  Mrs.  M4ttl, 
and  with  the  thought  that  my  colleai  ues 
will  find  "Mra.  Mottl's  story  of  intere  t.  I 
am  submitting  for  the  Record  a  copy  }f  a 
recent  Honolulu  Advertiser  article  al  out 
her  selection  as  "Counselor  of  the  Ye  ir": 

Palolo  Tkachxk  Jxtdoxo  Nation's  B^t 

COXrNSXLOB 


"Auntie"   Iwalanl   Mottl,   a   counseled' 
Palolo   Elementary   School   for   the   las ; 
years,  has  been  selected  national 
of  the  year  by  the  American  School  Coiu^elor 
Association. 

This  Is  the  fir»t  year  Hawaii  has 
the  national  association's  competition. 
Is  based  on  outstanding  achievement, 
certification,    and    background    among 
mentary  and  secondary  school  counselor 
aU  60  States. 

Mrs.  Mottl,  who  received  word  of  the  selec- 
tion last  week,  has  been  with  the  Dej  srt- 
ment  of  Education  30  years,  of  which  two 
were  qwnt  teaching.  j 

"At  Palolo,  I've  seen  lots  of  kids  comefand 
go— lots  of  them,"  she  said 

"Some  of  the  youngsters  I  remember  trom 
16  and  30  years  ago  are  now  sending    heir 
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TRANSPORTA'nON  FOR  THE 
ELDERLY 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or  MXW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOX7SX  OP  REPREBENTATTVXS 

Monday.  April  24.  1972 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  no- 
where are  the  problems  of  American  life 
magnified  the  way  they  are  as  by  the 
plight  of  the  elderly.  It  is  dlffleult  to  de- 
cide in  which  area  their  outrageous  bur- 
dens are  most  severe — In  maintaining  a 
decent  income,  obtaining  adequate 
health  care,  securing  safe  and  comfort- 
able housing,  or  in  satisfying  their  spir- 
itual and  social  desires.  None  of  these 
needs  can  be  ignored  and  none  is  more 
important  than  another. 

If  one  link  in  the  chain  of  tbe  life  of 
the  elderly  is  weak,  then  every  facet  of 
their  lives  suffers.  Perhaps  the  necessity 
for  adequate  transportation  illustrates 
this  best.  Unless  the  elderly  have  ade- 
quate transportation,  many  of  their  most 
pressing  needs  go  unfulfilled.  For  exam- 
ple, unless  senior  citizens  can  easily  and 
Inexpensively  travel  to  physicians,  phar- 
macies, and  hospitals,  their  health  ob- 
viously wlU  deteriorate.  If  reaching 
churches  and  sjmagogues.  friends  and 
relatives  Is  not  simple  and  safe,  the  in- 
evitable result  is  the  crushing  isolation 
many  of  our  20  million  elderly  now  en- 
dure. 

The  lack  of  adequate  transportation 
for  the  elderly  is  receiving  increasing 
recognition.  The  National  Council  on 
Aging  reported: 

The  frequency  of  transportation  dUBcul- 
ties  expressed  as  a  major  problem  of  elderly 
poor  .  .  .  appears.  Indeed,  to  be  a  major  prob- 
lem, since  not  only  food  but  health  and  med- 
ical care,  church  attendance,  cultural  activi- 
ties, recreation  and  social  oontaete  depend 
on  adequate  transportation  facilities. 

The  White  House  Conference  on  Ag- 
ing labeled  poor  transportation  a  "vital 
concern"  because  "to  the  extent  the  aged 
are  denied  transportation  services,  they 
are  denied  participation  in  meaningful 
community  life." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  committed  to  in- 
suring that  transportation  for  the  elder- 
ly is  accessable  enough,  safe  enough,  and 
economical  enough  to  suit  their  partic- 
ular needs.  They  are  entitied  to  remain 


self-sufficient  yet  Involved  members  of 
tbe  community. 

So  that  the  elderly  can  easily  boieflt 
from  our  railroads  and  alrlinftB,  I  have 
spooBorei  major  legislation  to  allow  tbe 
transportation  companies  to  grant  re- 
duced or  free  fares  to  the  elderly.  These 
fare  reductions  would  prove  beneficial  to 
all  concerned — the  elderly  would  be  able 
to  travel  more  due  to  lower  fares  and  the 
airlines,  buslines,  and  railroads  would  fill 
large  numbers  of  now  empty  seats. 

We  know  how  tremendously  successful 
tbe  reduced-fare  program  for  the  dderly 
is  on  New  York  City's  public  transit  sys- 
tem, and  I  feel  the  results  would  be  as 
good  or  better  if  similar  ideas  were  ap- 
plied to  rail  and  air  transport.  The  use  of 
subways  and  buses  in  New  York  City  has 
increased  by  at  least  30  percent  and  stud- 
ies show  a  renewed  involvement  by  the 
elderly  in  the  affairs  of  New  York.  It  is 
easier  for  them  to  receive  vital  services 
and  visit  relatives;  many  report  planning 
tbeir  dally  schedules  around  the  reduced- 
fare  time.  I  hope  the  lessons  learned  in 
New  York  City  are  applied  on  a  national 
level. 

It  should  be  part  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's task  to  encourage  private, 
nonprofit  organizations  to  provide  trans- 
portation suited  to  the  special  needs  of 
the  elderly.  Accordingly,  I  am  q^oDsoring 
legldatioQ  authorizing  grants  and  loans 
to  such  organizations  anxious  to  make 
transportation  available  for  those  who 
have  special  dllBculties. 

To  a  large  extent,  however,  the  qual- 
ity of  transportation  for  our  elderly  is 
dependent  on  the  quality  of  mass  trans- 
portaUcsi  systems  in  general.  Unless  our 
buses  and  subways  are  intelligently  plan- 
ned and  sufDclentiy  funded,  none  of  our 
citizens  will  recdve  adequate  transpor- 
tation. With  this  In  mind.  I  am  spon- 
soring a  bill  to  grant  operating  subsidies 
from  the  Federal  Government  to  local 
transportation  authorities  and  I  hope 
that  this  bill  will  be  reported  f avoraUy 
from  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee.  I  have  supported  efforts  to 
remove  restrictions  on  the  size  of  grants 
the  Federal  Government  can  make  to  any 
one  State  and  have  urged  Secretary  c^ 
Transportation  Volpe  to  press  for  the  use 
of  highway  trust  funds  for  mass  transit 
purposes.  Along  with  40  of  my  colleagues, 
I  urged  President  Nixon  to  free  the  en- 
tire $900  million  Congrress  made  available 
for  mass  transit,  a  third  of  which  has 
been  spent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  extend  tbe  free- 
dom of  mobility  to  the  elderly  and  to  all 
our  citizens  so  they  may  enjoy  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  to  which  they  are 
entitied. 


SECRETARIES  WEEK.  APRIL  23-29 


HON.  JAMES  F.  HASTINGS 

or  NXW  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  24.  1972 

Mr.   HASTINGS.   Mr.    Speaker,   this 

week  marks  the  21st  annual  observance 

of  Secretaries  Week  and  I  should  like  to 

take  this  opportunity  to  offer  a  warm 
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and  well-deserved  tribute  to  tbe  secre- 
taries all  over  tbe  Nation. 

They  serve  with  efficiency,  dedication, 
and  superb  skill,  ccmtributing  in  great 
abundance  to  the  ordered  operation  oi 
business,  industry,  government,  and  tbe 
professions. 

The  National  Secretaries  Association, 
the  largest  organization  of  its  kind  in  the 
world,  is  spons(u1ng  this  special  week. 
Its  tbeme  is  "Better  Secretaries  Mean 
Better  Business."  Indeed  they  do. 

I  take  special  pleasure  in  joining  with 
others  throughout  tbe  country  In  offer- 
ing this  salute  to  secretaries.  Tbeir  efforts 
have  set  a  lofty  standard  which  right- 
fully merits  the  recognition  of  everyone. 


TENNESSEE  FARMER  WINS  MID- 
SOUTH  SOYBEAN  EFFICIENCY 
AWARD 


HON.  ED  JONES 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  24,  1972 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently  Mr.  James  E.  "Sonny"  Fox  and 
bis  wife  Shirley  were  in  Washington  to 
accept  the  Midsouth  Soybean  Efficiency 
Award  given  by  the  National  Soybean 
Crop  Improvement  Council. 

Mr.  Fox  has  a  long  list  of  farming 
awards  and  is  no  doubt  one  of  the  top 
farmers  in  tbe  Natirai.  I  am  proud  to 
have  him  and  his  family  as  my  con- 
stituents. 

As  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Fox  I  am  insert- 
ing a  press  release  that  tells  the  stoty 
of  bow  be  managed  the  winning  crop: 
TENifxasB  Fasiob  Wins  MmsouTB  Sotbkan 

EmCXXNCT    AWAKO PbOOTICXS    37    BUSHKLS 

Pxa  Acre  on  Dottblb-Csoppid  Land 

Washinotom,  D.C. — ^A  yield  of  37  bushels  of 
soybeans  per  acre  In  Tennessee  doesnt  often 
make  headline  news,  even  though  this  Is 
some  11  bushels  greater  than  the  1971  aver- 
age yield  In  Tennessee. 

However,  when  this  kind  of  yield  Is  aver- 
aged over  376  acres  of  double-cropped  land. 
It  becomes  Impressive.  And  It  was  good 
enough  to  help  James  E.  Pox  of  Obion.  Tenn., 
win  the  Midsouth  Soybean  Efficiency  Award. 

Fox  Is  one  of  three  regional  winners  to 
receive  the  soybean  award.  Midwest  effi- 
ciency winner  Is  John  Reiser,  Jr.,  of  Ashland, 
ni.;  Russell  Stevens  of  Hurlock.  Md..  is  tbe 
Southeast  regional  winner. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Earle  L.  Huts  met 
In  Washington  today  with  the  three  soybean 
farmers  to  discuss  ways  to  bring  soybean 
production  more  In  line  with  domestic  and 
foreign  use  and  to  fill  the  soybean  supply- 
ilemand  g^>.  The  three  efficiency  winners 
«lso  met  with  the  congressmen  from  their 
states  and  USDA  commodity  officials. 

Tlie  award,  sponsored  by  the  National 
Boybean  Crop  Improvement  Council,  is  made 
to  leading  soybean  growers  who  recognize 
tbe  profit  opportunities  in  soybeans  and 
whose  management  practices  earn  them 
good  net  returns. 

To  Fox,  efficient  soybean  production  hinges 
on  a  well  planned  farm  cropping  system. 

"Farming  is  like  any  other  business;  you 
have  to  have  a  realistic,  scheduled  work  load 
to  operate  efficiently",  Fox  says.  To  spread 
out  his  work  load,  he  plante  soybeans,  com, 
wheat  and  sets  aside  36  percent  of  his  acre- 
age. 
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^rlngtime  is  a  busy  season  for  Fox,  who 
farms  610  acres  with  his  father  and  a  full- 
time  woiker.  Com  planting  begins  In  mld- 
AprU,  ^irtUcb  leads  Into  soybean  planting 
about  tbe  16tli  of  May.  Wheat  harreating 
starte  the  first  week  in  June.  As  soon  as  the 
combine  makes  a  pass,  the  wheat  ground  is 
plowed,  disked  and  planted  to  soybeans. 
Wheat  harvesting,  plowing,  disking  and  soy- 
bean planting  operations  often  take  place  In 
the  same  day. 

In  1971,  Fox  planted  390  acres  of  soybeans, 
of  which  376  were  double-cropped.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  double-cropped  beans  were 
drilled  with  seven-inch  row  spaclngs,  and 
one-third  were  planted  with  a  conventional 
planter  in  S8-lnch  rows. 

Fox's  double-cropped  soybeans  returned  a 
net  income  of  $66.64  per  acre.  His  production 
costo  were  as  foUows:  seed,  $6.00;  fertlUaer, 
•SUM;  herbicides.  96.00;  seedbed  preparation 
and  planting,  $10.50;  combining,  $8.00;  truck- 
ing. $1.60;  labor,  $4.00;  real  estete  taxes, 
$lJi5;  and  cash  rent,  $10.00.  for  a  total  of 
$48.75.  His  overall  farm  soybean  yield  aver- 
aged 36.9  bushels  per  acre  and  grossed  more 
than  $116.00  per  acre,  based  on  an  overage 
price  of  $3.10  per  bushel. 

The  Obion  County  farmer  llste  several  pro- 
duction practices  that  helped  him  produce 
efficient,  blgh-yleldlng  soybeans. 

Double-cropping  provided  Fox  with  high 
returns  as  a  result  of  good  yields  and  lower- 
than-average  production  costa. 

"By  double-cn^>plng,  I  was  able  to  divide 
my  land  rent  and  taxes  between  the  wheat 
and  soybean  crops",  he  says. 

Fox  makes  efficient  use  of  his  fertility  pro- 
gram, too.  On  soybeans  that  follow  soybeans, 
he  applies  200  poimds  of  0-20-30.  If  soybeans 
follow  com,  he  relies  on  tbe  carryover  com 
fertllleer.  Last  year's  com  croip  received  ap- 
proximately 125  pounds  nitrogen,  76  pounds 
phoeittiate  and  76  pounds  of  potash. 

Seedbed  preparation  is  oiltioal  for  double- 
cropped  beans.  Fox  says,  "I'm  aMe  to  do  a 
better  Job  of  planting  if  I  moldboard  plow 
the  wheat  stubble".  He  plows  about  8  to  9 
Inches  deep  and  then  disks  once. 

Fox  uses  two  cotnpletely  different  {dantlng 
methods  to  get  his  beans  In  on  time.  One 
planting  operation  ocHisiste  of  a  12-foot  roller 
harrow  combined  with  a  wheat  drill.  Fox  uses 
a  drill  "because  of  the  time  tiement".  He  says. 
"It's  an  efficient,  labor-saving  operation  that 
aUows  us  to  get  otir  beans  In  while  I'm  still 
combining  wheat". 

When  all  tbe  wheat  is  harvested.  Fox  starts 
planting  with  a  4-row  planter  In  38-lnch 
rows.  Fox  uses  60  pounds  of  seed  per  acre 
in  the  conventional  planter  and  120  poimds 
in  the  drill. 

The  Mid-South  Efficiency  winner  {danted 
three  varieties  In  1971 — ^Ycx'k,  Pl<^ett  and 
Hood.  "By  using  three  different  maturing 
varieties  I'm  able  to  ^read  out  harvesting". 
Fox  says. 

He  iised  three  herbicides  to  control  spedflc 
weeds  in  problem  areas  on  bis  farm.  He  in- 
corporated 1  y^  plnte  of  Tteflan  prior  to  plant- 
ing to  control  Johnsongraas.  In  sepcuste 
fltids,  he  broadcast  1^  pounds  of  Lorox  and 
1^  gallons  of  DyaniQ)  just  bef(»e  the  soybean 
plante  emerged  for  cocklebur  oontrol. 

Fox  started  harvesting  October  1  and 
finished  November  16.  He  says,  "Wet  weather 
slowed  iq>  harveetlng.  and  I  had  to  hire  some 
custom  cfxnblnlng". 

Fox  described  his  growing  season  as  "ex- 
cellent with  plenty  of  moisture".  He  says, 
"The  only  exceptions  were  a  10-lncb  over- 
night rain  in  August  and  the  wet  harvest 
seas<Mi".  He  estimated  that  soybean  moisture 
at  harvest  averaged  about  13  percent. 

He  sold  moet  of  his  soybeans,  but  hss 
saved  enough  seed  f<»'  his  1973  crop.  This 
q>rlng.  Fox  jdans  to  Increase  his  soybean 
acreage  to  426  acres.  He  says.  "Soybeans  were 
our  number  one  cash  Income  crc^  in  19T1. 
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so  we're  going  to  rent  extra  land  and  plaat 
more  soybeans". 

Fox  has  been  farming  for  12  years.  He  Is  a 
member  of  tbe  American  Soybean  Associa- 
tion. Tennessee  Soybean  Association,  and  tbe 
National  Farmers'  Organisation.  In  addition, 
he  is  a  director  of  the  National  Tractor  PtOl- 
ers'  Association  and  Tennessee  State  TYactor 
Pullers'  Association.  He  also  Is  a  member  of 
the  Obion  County  OoneervatlMi  Oub,  the 
Olass-Mt.  Morlah  Community  Club  and  the 
CHass  Church  of  Christ. 

In  1970,  he  received  the  "Outstanding 
Young  Farmer"  Award  in  Obion  County.  Fox 
and  bis  wife,  Shirley,  have  two  ctaUran.  Tim. 
12;  and  LeEllen,  9. 


CONGRESSMAN  FLOWERS  SUP- 
PORTS EDUCATION 


HON.  TOM  BEVILL 

or     AT.ailAM* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  24.  1972 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  S^ieaker.  it  is  with 
pleasure  that  I  commend  my  colleague 
Waltxk  Flowers  on  his  fine  record  in 
support  of  education  as  a  Member  of 
Congress,  and  I  invite  others  to  check 
that  record: 

April  23,  1969:  HJt.  614.  voted  "yes"  on 
bill  extending  programs  for  elementary  and 
secondary  education. 

May  6,  1969:  HJt.  6664.  voted  "yes"  on 
q>ecUtl  milk  program  for  idilldren. 

July  21,  1969:  HJt.  11661,  voted  "yes"  on 
providing  free  or  rediioed-prlced  meals  to 
needy  children  under  National  School  Lunch 
Act. 

Sept.  15,  1969:  HJt  18194.  voted  "yes"  on 
Increasing  availability  of  student  loans. 

Oct.  6.  1969:  HJl.  13304,  voted  "yes"  on 
educational  assistance  for  gifted  and  talented 
children. 

HJt.  13310,  voted  "yes"  on  special  programs 
for  children  with  specific  learning  disabil- 
ities. 

July  31.  1969:  H.R.  13111,  voted  "yea"  on 
Amendment  adding  over  $894  million  to  Of- 
fice of  Education  a|q>roprlatlons  for  FT  1970. 
Also  voted  "yes"  on  final  passage. 

Feb.  19.  1970:  HJl.  16931,  voted  "yes"  on 
passage  of  comprise  appropriations  bill  (after 
Presidential  veto  of  HJt.  13111  waa  sus- 
tained). 

July  16,  1970:  H.R.  16916,  voted  "yes"  on 
impropriations  for  Office  of  Education  for 
fiscal  year  1971. 

Aug.  13, 1970:  Voted  to  override  President's 
veto  of  H.R.  16916. 

July  23,  1970:  HJl.  18618,  voted  "yes"  on 
Labor-HEW  apprtqtriatlcMis  bUl  for  fiscal  year 
1971. 

Aug.  8.  1970:  H3..  voted  "yes"  for  educa- 
tional programs  on  environmental  quality 
and  ecology. 

Aug.  12.  1970:  HJt.  17B70.  voted  "yes"  on 
program  of  education  and  training  in  heart 
disease,  cancer,  strokes,  eto. 

Apm  7,  1971:  HJL  7016,  voted  "yes"  on 
Office  of  Education  Appropriations  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1972. 

July  27,  1971:  HJt.  10061.  voted  "yes"  on 
appropriations  bill  for  Labor-HEW  for  FT 
1972. 

Nov.  4.  1971:  H.R.  7248.  voted  "yes"  on 
Higher  Education  Act  AmMidmenta. 

May  20.  1971:  HJL  8190,  voted  "Tea"  on 
2nd  Stq^lemental  Appropriations  bill In- 
cluding funds  for  education  tar  FT  1971. 

Dee.  2,  1971:  HJL  11966,  voted  "yes"  on 
Supplemental  Apprc^rUtlons  Bill  for  FT 
1973  Including  education  funds. 
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RESULTS  OF  HON.  JACK  EDWAR|)S' 
ANNUAL  QUESTIONNAIRE 


HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

OF    »T.*B*MA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI^ 

Monday.  April  24.  1972 

Me.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama. 
Speaker,  crime  remains  the  No.  1  ^n- 
oem  of  citizei^  in  the  First  Diswict, 
according  to  the  results  of  my  1972ieg- 
Islatlve  questionnaire.  Following  ilose 
behind  was  the  school  busing  issuf 

Asked  to  name  three  issues  »hat 
should  be  given  top  congressional  ppor- 
ity.  a  strong  68  percent  of  the  app|bxi- 
mately  12,000  responding  to  the  aies- 
tionnaire  again  this  year  chose  cpme. 

All  other  topics  trailed  far  bellnd. 
They  were,  in  this  order:  Drug  afuse, 
the  economy,  imemployment,  the  f^iet- 
nam  war,  pollution,  taxes,  the  Commu- 
nist threat,  education,  civil  rights, 
poverty  programs,  space  programs| for- 
eign aid,  a!  i  to  cities,  and  houstag.  | 

In  addition  to  these  subjects,  oihers 
listed  amnesty,  concern  for  prisonvs  of 
war  and  those  missing  in  actioiy  and 
those  favoring  a  recomputation  of  Sani- 
tary pay.  I 

On  the  balance  of  the  questi<|ilng, 
here  are  the  results: 

Questionnaire 

Would  you  favor  allowing  $1  of  yolr  In- 
come tax  payment  to  be  used  as  a  donation 
to  the  political  parties? 

I^rcent 

Yes i        19 

No    -s       Bl 

In   light   of   government   efforts   to 
up  the  environment,  would  you  be 
to  pay  more  for  products  If  their  mani 
ture  and  use  could  be  made  virtually  p4 
tlon  free? 

Perdknt 

Yes 1«8 

No - — -       134 

Would  you  favor  federal  programs  to  cisb 
pollution  even  If  It  meant  higher  taxes? 

Perc^t 


Yes 

No  - 


Would  you  favor  extending  the  term 


16 

14 

>f 

President  to  six  years  with  a  one-term  Uml .? 

Perce  it 

ta 

18 


Yes - - 

No 

Do  you  feel  that  a  national  bealtb  Inai^- 
ance  program  la  needed? 

Perc^t 

Yes 143 

No Y67 

Do  you  believe  the  federal  govemi^nt 
should  be  allowed  to  Intervene  In  prolosed 
stilkea  which  damage  the  public  Inter^? 


Yes 

No 

Pederal  farm  controls  and  supports  silbuld 
be: 

A.  Phased  out  within  6  yean 

B.  Continued  subetantlally  as  It  Is.. 

C.  Increased    

Do  you  favor  drug  education  coun^  In 
public  schools? 

P^eent 

Yes 

No 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Do  you  feel  that  President  Nixon's  wage 
and  price  controls  are  working? 

Percent 

Yes - -        89 

No 61 

Do  you  favor  Increasing  the  minimum  wage 
to  $2  per  hour? 

Percent 

Yes 42 

No 68 

Do  you  approve  of  the  President's  effort  to 
end  the  war  and  assure  the  return  of  our 
prisoners  of  war? 

Percent 

Yes 79 

No 21 

Do  you  believe  the  President  has  done  all 
be  can  do  In  this  regard? 

Percent 

Yes —         68 

No 8« 

Those  commenting  further  on  the 
President's  Vietnam  withdrawal  gen- 
erally approved  of  his  action.  Many  ex- 
pressed great  disgust  that  the  United 
States  got  into  a  "no  win"  affair. 

Mr.  Speaker,  each  year  I  find  the  peo- 
ple of  the  First  District  of  Alabama  eager 
to  express  their  views  on  the  important 
Issues  facing  our  Nation.  The  replies  to 
my  annual  questionnaire  always  serve 
to  emphasize  the  duty  of  Qovemment  to 
be  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  people 
and  serves  to  reaffirm  my  belief  in  the 
basic  wisdom  of  the  people  to  know  what 
is  right. 


GIANT  OIL  COMPANY  PAYS  $7.5  MIL- 
LION IN  FOREIGN  TAXES— NO  TAX 
TO  U.S.  GOVERNMENT 


April  24,  1972 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  24.  1972 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  checking 
further  1971  corporate  reports,  it  ap- 
pears from  an  examination  of  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Co.  of  Ohio's  annual  report  that 
this  giant  oil  company,  which  did  $1,393,- 
798,000  worth  of  business  last  year,  paid 
no  U.S.  corporate  income  taxes — but  did 
pay  $7.5  million  in  taxes  to  foreign  gov- 
ernments. 

It  is  true  that  the  net  income  of  this 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  based  corporation  de- 
clined between  1970  and  1971 — neverthe- 
less it  made  a  profit  of  $54.6  million  and 
paid  out  $36  million  in  cash  dividends  on 
common  stock. 

The  corporate  report  lists  the  payment 
of  $7,508,000  in  foreign  taxes — an  in- 
crease of  $3.3  million  over  1970.  The  re- 
port includes  several  provisions  for  de- 
ferred U.S.  taxes,  but  as  a  recent  text- 
book on  corporate  financial  reporting 
notes,  "deferred  taxes"  is  only  a  provi- 
sion for  that  portion  of  postponed  taxes 
which  might  have  to  be  paid  in  the  near 
future. 

I  doubt,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Standard 
Oil  of  Ohio  will  make  U.S.  tax  pay- 
ments "in  the  near  future,"  since,  as  the 
corporate  report  further  notes: 

Accumulated  unused  tax  loeses  of  BP 
(British  Petroleum)  approximating  $50  mU- 
Uon  .  .  .  are  available  to  be  i4>plled  against 
future  taxable  Income  of  BP  throiigh  1974. 


From  my  study  of  the  1971  financial 
report  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Ohio, 
it  appears  unUkely  that  any  corporate 
taxes  will  be  paid  to  the  UJ5.  Federal 
Treasury. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  case  is  Just  another 
example  of  how  the  tax  structure  frees 
the  corporate  sector  of  support  of  the 
Pederal  Government  and  throws  an  ever- 
increasing  burden  on  the  average,  small 
taxpayer. 


ARTHUR  SINGER  LEAVING  SBIC 
PROGRAM  AFTER  A  JOB  WELL 
DONE 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  AprU  24.  1972 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Arthur 
Singer  will  be  leaving  his  poet  as  asso- 
ciate administrator  for  (^lerations  and 
investment  of  the  U.8.  Small  Business 
Administration  at  the  end  of  this  week. 

In  that  capacity.  Art  Singer  has 
shepherded  for  more  than  3  years  now 
the  Small  Business  Investment  Company 
(SBIC)  program  set  up  by  the  Congress 
in  1958  to  provide  venture  capital  to 
small  business. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  and  one  con- 
cerned with  the  viability  of  smaU  busi- 
ness, I  have  followed  the  progress  of  the 
program  closely  over  the  years. 

It  is  my  observation  that  the  SBIC 
approach  has  thrived  in  the  past  few 
years,  and  that  much  of  the  credit  must 
go  to  Art  Singer. 

Under  his  leadership,  the  SBIC  in- 
dustry has  attracted  a  greatly  increased 
amount  of  private  capital.  He  Initiated  a 
boichmark  study  of  the  program,  which 
laid  the  groundwork  for  potential  im- 
provements in  its  operation. 

In  an  Imaginative  move  in  an  area 
where  imagination  is  vitally  needed,  he 
got  together  five  of  the  Natloo's  out- 
standing venture  capitalists  and  con- 
ducted a  seminar  for  new  managers  of 
minority  enterprise  small  business  in- 
vestment companies — MESBIC's.  He  has 
urged  that  SBA  be  granted  the  authority 
to  guarantee  private  lenders'  loans  to 
SBIC's — an  approach  which  Congress 
adopted  Icut  December  and  one  which 
promises  to  increase  funding  for  SBICs 
and  venture  capital  financing  for  small 
business. 

Art  Singer  has  proven  himself  a 
decisionmaker  and  a  leader,  an  adminis- 
trator who  has  brought  excellent  Judg- 
ment to  bear  in  a  dlfDcult  sphere. 

He  has  earned  the  confidence  and 
respect  of  those  of  us  in  the  Congress 
with  whom  he  has  worked,  as  well  as 
venture  capitalists  around  the  coimtry. 

Now.  Art  will  be  leaving  his  poet  to 
return  home  to  El  Paso.  Tex.,  and  take 
up  new  responsibilities.  I  congratulate 
him  for  the  outstanding  Job  he  has  done 
for  the  Nation's  small  business  concerns 
and  wish  him  all  the  best  In  his  future 
endeavors. 


Aiml  24y  1972 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


ANOTEEER    EXAMPLE    OF    QUEENS 
VILLAGE  COMMUNiry  SPIRIT 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 


Don  Schutiteln 
Steve  SchueUeln 
Oraoe  ^;>araclno 
Joe  Stenza 
Jullann  Stetlna 


or   NXW  TOKK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  24.  1972 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  one  of  the  finest  examples  of 
community  pride  and  spirit  that  I  have 
ever  witnessed  in  the  course  of  my  polit- 
ical career.  Just  as  I  had  occasion  to 
congratulate  my  Queens  Village  con- 
stituents last  fall  on  their  wonderful 
centenlal  celebration,  so  the  village  resi- 
dents have  outdone  themselves  this  year 
by  demonstrating  that  hard  work  and 
cooperaticm  are,  more  so  than  ever,  the 
fUgfingiiighiwg  characteristics  of  this  fine 
New  York  neighborhood. 

The  event  to  which  I  am  referring,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  the  second  annual  musical 
comedy  production,  to  be  staged  and  per- 
formed at  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  School 
auditorium  this  coming  weekend  by  a 
highly  talented  and  motivated  group  of 
residents  from  the  Queens  Village  area. 

Every  Member  of  this  legislative  body 
is,  I  am  sure,  well  aware  of  the  divisive- 
ness  and  lack  of  imderstanding  which 
are  threatening  to  strangle  the  very 
esprit  de  corps  which  has  been  a  trade- 
mark of  American  society  for  so  long. 
It  is  precisely  for  this  reason  that  I  call 
your  attention  to  the  praiseworthy  efforts 
of  this  community-minded  group  of 
citizens  who  have  managed  to  produce, 
after  4  months  of  hard  work,  a  theatrical 
event  even  more  impressive  than  last 
year's  success. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  season's  show  is 
entitled  "Broadway  Sends  You  Its  Re- 
gards." All  proceeds,  after  expenses,  will 
go  toward  sudi  worthy  goals  as  im- 
proved educational  and  recreational  op- 
portunities for  youth  in  the  Queens  Vil- 
lage community.  I  would  ask  leave  to 
make  special  mention  here  of  the  pro- 
duction staff,  cast,  and  crew  members 
whose  teamwork  has  resulted  in  yet  an- 
other musical  triumph: 

"Broadway  Sends  You  Its  Rxgauw" 

Our  Lady  of  Lourdes,  Queens  Village,  April 
28,  29  and  30,  1972.  Moderator.  Rev.  James 
O.  Cregan. 

Directed  by:  Christine  Grelner. 

Musical  Director:  Lynn  Gabriel. 

Assistant  Director:  Jim  McEntee. 

Music:  Jean  Quinn,  Dan  Qulnn  and  "The 
Generation  Gap." 

CAST 


Vat>nlca  Averlll 
Lynn  Bent 
BlU  Blenlek 
Bonnie  Breen 
Debbie  Breen 
Becyle  Brenea 
Maureen  Brodie 
EUeen  Ooen 
Dennis  Cutrone 
Anne  Dalley 
Fran  D'Bmlllo 
Marge  Deniaoo 
Marlon  Deasereau 
Madeline  Draw 
Linda  OlauxMr 
Terry  Qoete 
Anne  Grelner 
Ben  Oullno 
Jeanette  Hoogenboom 
Walter  Kaq>rzak 


Susan  Larmann 
Oinny  Lee 
Debbie  Lembo 
Don  Magnotta 
Ann  Marks 
Michael  Martucd 
Mary  McGovem 
Don  Melsaner 
Mary  Mullen 
Debbie  OstMinann 
Eileen  Panos 
Jane  Pason 
Lorraine  Petruod 
John  Pittarl 
Eileen  Planson 
Unda  ReantlUo 
Susan  Reantlllo 
Mike  Boss 
Sam  Rublno 
Chrlssy  Russo 


Beth  lliomas 
Frank  Tlemey 
Betty  Tltko 
Deldre  Wrynn 
Joan  Zavattaro 

CKXW 


Mike  Bienlek 
Jerry  Cose 
Mary  Ann  Curclo 
Phyllis  DlClurclo 
Billy  Hansen 
Deanne  Hoogenboom 
Joe  Lenlhan 
Harry  Madara 
Eileen  Madden 
Kathy  Maher 
Madeline  Maher 


Bill  McCauley 
Marlon  McCauley 
Jimmy  McLoone 
Vivian  Mehrlnger 
Jane  Metzger 
Jim  MuUen 
Bob  Schmidt 
Claire  Strauss 
Mike  Taylor 
Oathy  TuUy 
Margaret  Vasquez 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  my  ticket  for  Fri- 
day night's  performance  of  "Broadway 
Sends  You  Its  Regards."  I  would  en- 
courage any  and  all  of  my  colleagues 
who  reside  in  the  New  York  metn^wlitan 
area  to  Join  me  in  an  evoiing  which  will 
prove,  as  well,  that  the  vanishing  spe- 
cies of  commimlty  spirit  is  alive,  well,  and 
thriving  in  Queens  Village.  N.Y. 


KNICKERBOCKER  DRUM   AND 
BUGLE  CORPS 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

OF  NXW  TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  24.  1972 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  New 
York  are  very  proud  of  the  Knicker- 
bocker Drum  and  Bugle  Corps  which  has 
played  to  audiences  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  This  100- 
member  corps  designated  as  the  city  of 
New  York's  "teenage  marching  and  mu- 
sicsil  ambassadors  of  good  will"  has  just 
recently  returned  from  its  second  trium- 
phant international  tour  which  once 
again  has  brought  Joy  and  entertain- 
ment to  millions.  For  the  Interest  of  those 
Members  of  the  House  who  are  not  fami- 
liar with  this  group,  I  want  to  quote  from 
the  Butler's  Festival  of  Champions  score 
sheet  of  August  9,  1971,  which  best  de- 
scribes the  activities  of  this  organization: 

The  drum  and  bugle  cwps  Is  one  of  Amer- 
ica's best  known  pageantry  units.  The  corps 
has  entertained  In  over  a  dozen  states  and 
In  Canada  and  is  well  known  throughout  the 
Nation  as  New  Tork  City's  OfBclal  Teenage 
Marching  Ambassadors  of  Miislcal  Goodwill. 

The  Knickerbockers  have  two  performing 
groups  including  the  New  York  Knicker- 
bocker drum  and  bugle  c(x-ps  which  Is  a 
highly  rated  class  "A"  unit  open  to  experi- 
enced teenage  drum  corps  and  marching 
band  veterans  or  the  Knickerbocker  Cadet 
drum  and  bugle  corps  which  Is  the  unit's 
training  operation  and  which  Is  open  to  boys 
and  girls  from  the  ages  of  ten  to  fifteen  who 
have  had  no  experience  In  the  drum  corps 
field. 

The  Knickerbockers  provide  all  musical 
and  marching  training,  all  Instnunents  and 
equipment,  and  all  uniforms  and  travel  free 
of  charge  to  Its  member  youngsters  who  now 
number  over  200.  An  Insiiranoe  fee  and 
weekly  dues  are  the  only  expenses  the  chil- 
dren have.  Operational  funds  are  raised  by 
a  variety  of  activities  run  for  the  youngstera 
by  their  own  Parents  and  Booster  Associa- 
tion and  by  the  Knickerbocker  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Association  who  oo-aponaor 
the  corps. 
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I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  once 
again  publicly  praise  this  outstanding 
group  of  young  men  and  women  tmd  to 
especially  praise  their  general  manager. 
Mr.  Harvey  Berish.  for  his  leadership. 


RADIO  FREE  EUROPE 


HON.  STEWART  B.  McKINNEY 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE   OF  REPRESENTATIVSS 

Monday.  AprU  24.  1972 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Itfr.  Speaker,  last 
week.  I  indicated  I  would  seek  increased 
funding  for  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Ra- 
dio Liberty.  I  said  at  that  time  that  I  did 
not  believe  the  radios  to  be  "anachro- 
nisms of  the  cold  war"  but  viable  entities 
which  command  the  respect  of  the  peo- 
ples of  Eastern  Europe  and  the  fear  of 
those  who  rule. 

Recently,  the  syndicated  columnists 
Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak  ad- 
dressed themselves  to  this  issue  and  I'd 
like  to  share  their  timely  comments  with 
my  colleagues  at  this  point. 

Poles  Aid  Drive  Against  RFE 

(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

The  present  drive  to  end  vital  V£.  govern- 
ment subsidies  for  Radio  Free  Europe  (RFE) 
Lb  being  aided  by  a  clandestine  operation  cit 
the  Polish  Communist  Party,  according  to  a 
confidential  report  from  a  reliable  inform- 
ant inside  Poland. 

This  informant  reports  that  the  now  de- 
posed regime  of  then  party  boss  Wladyslaw 
Gomulka  about  two  years  ago  became  dis- 
satisfied with  the  lack  of  action  on  RFE,  the 
Munich-based  station  which  beams  broad- 
casts to  Poland  and  other  Eastern  European 
Communist  states.  Consequently,  it  set  up 
a  secret  group  to  "systematically  instigate 
opposition  toward  RFE"  with  $3  mllUon  fun- 
neled  Into  Poland's  Washington  embassy. 

In  charge  of  the  operation,  according  to 
this  report,  is  Rjrszard  Frelek,  a  member  of 
the  party  secretariat.  Besides  stirring  up  op- 
position. It  was  charged  with  responsibility 
for  supplying  helpful  Information  to  Ameri- 
can foes  of  RFE. 

Serious  American  students  of  the  Polish 
situation  doubt  that  anything  close  to  $3 
million  was  appropriated  for  this  purpose. 
However,  the  informant's  past  record  Is  good 
enough  to  make  the  outlines  of  the  Bt<x7 
credible. 

Actually,  antl-RFE  operations  in  Warsaw 
remained  strictly  secret  until  February  when 
rumors  began  pouring  out.  ''It  is  assumed 
that  they  were  started  by  former  Gomulka 
men  who  were  removed  from  this  project," 
the  Informant  reports. 

However,  he  adds  that  there  is  divided 
opinion  deep  inside  the  Polish  United  Work- 
ers' Party — the  country's  Communist  party — 
about  RFE.  In  party  discussions,  he  says,  It 
is  noted  RFE  not  only  "creates  many  prob- 
lems for  the  party  leadership"  but  also  pro- 
vides some  benefits. 

Without  RFE,  almost  all  seem  to  agree, 
Soviet  Instructions  would  be  more  strict  and 
also  there  would  be  a  trend  to  faU  in  line 
with  other  Soviet  republics,"  he  adds. 

A  footnote:  The  informant  reveals  that 
party  secretary  Jeizy  Lukaszewlcz  recently 
called  In  the  heads  of  Poland's  newspapers 
and  radio  stations  to  caution  them  not  to  go 
overboard  in  praising  Sen.  J.  W.  Fulbrlght's 
drive  against  RFE.  "The  mass  media  in  Po- 
land should  uae  only  Information  from  the 
Polish  press  agency  without  any  embelllab- 
ment  of  their  own,"  according  to  the  Inform- 
ant. 
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EMPIiOYME34T  OF  THE  HA^I- 
CAPPED:  HOW  WELL  IS  MY  O^M- 
MUNITT  INPORBCED 


HON.  WALTER  S.  BARING. 

or  NKVAOA  I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTV  ES 
Monday,  April  24.  1972 

Mr.  BARINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  H  ury 
L.  Gilbert  of  Reno.  Nev..  a  Reno  1  igh 
School  student,  has  earned  the  first  i  ace 
award  in  the  contest,  "Ability  CJouj  ts," 
sponsored  by  the  President's  Comm.  ttee 
on  Emplosrmoit  of  the  Handlcappe^ 

With  permission.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  ask 
that  Mr.  Gilbert's  award-winning  sf  iech 
be  placed  in  the  CoNCRissioifAL  Ri  :oeo 
as  further  encouragement  to  our  hi  adl- 
capped  in  the  United  States  so  that  Jiey 
will  know  that  their  f ellowman  is  i  ;on- 
cemed  with  the  capabilities,  pot^itial 
and  accomplishments  of  the 
capped. 

The  speech  follows: 

Smploticxnt  of  trx  Handicapped  :  Ho\ 
Is  Mt  CoidcuNiTT  Informed 
(By  Harry  L.  Ollbert) 

I  have  often  heard  It  said  that  man  rear* 
what  he  does  not  understand.  Thla  Idet  Is  a 
broad  one  and  can  apply  to  a  wide  ran  [e  of 
situations,  but  It  seems  to  relate  partk  Uar- 
ly  well  to  the  employment  problems  d  the 
handicapped.  Perhaps  more  than  any  ther 
group  In  today's  society,  these  people  kave 
bad  to  struggle  against  public  lgnoran<  t  to 
dispel  the  Instinctive  fear  they  hare  en- 
countered. ' 

Mrs.  Billy  Qualey  Is  one  person  who  has 
been  winning  her  struggle.  Ever  since  she 
was  stolcken  with  polio  at  the  age  of  e  {ht. 
she  has  had  to  light  to  overcome  peo  ile's 
reactions  to  her  handicap.  Now,  as  a  cqsdlt 
d^artment  employee  at  Montgomery 
she  can  speak  from  experience  and  la  ^le 
to  pinpoint  the  cause  of  the  public's 
derstandlngs  and  fears.  "People  dont  kftow 
enough,"  she  says,  "and  this  is  because  the 
Information  services  Just  don't  tell  enougt 
This  renMxk  sums  up  the  situation  nea^y, 
for  although  a  survey  of  local  busln< 
showed  that  most  were  familiar  with  ttie 
"Hire  the  Handicapped"  advertisements  tt  at 
appear  from  time  to  time  on  radio  emd  te  b- 
Tlslon  and  In  print,  only  a  few  could  recc  ;• 
nlze  any  of  the  details  of  those  ads.*  Tli  >y 
knew  that  "It's  good  business  to  hire  t  ke 
handicapped,"  but  that's  about  all  tt  sy 
knew.  And,  of  course,  few  of  them  had  e'  er 
had  much  contact  with  a  handicapped  p<  r- 
son.  In  view  of  this  lack  of  knowledge.  It  ci  i- 
not  be  very  surprising  that  when  many  «i- 
ployers  actually  come  face  to  face  wlt^  a 
person  who  Is  handlci4>ped,  their  reactlol 
one  of  subdued  terror.  They  are  unpn 
for  the  strange  experience,  and  they  ten< 
withdraw  In  fear.  Mrs.  Qualey  adds.  "Ev4 
one  likes  to  say  "hire  the  handicapped,*' 
when  It  gets  right  down  to  doing  someth^ 
people  are  leery  of  the  whole  thing.' 

Recently,  however,  this  attitude  has  bc^n 
to  change.  Agencies  helping  the  handlcai;  ^ed 
have  expanded  and  formalized  their  put  llc- 
relatlons  departments  and  have  Incret  Bed 
their  efforts  to  bridge  the  gap  between  ^  sm- 
pioyers  and  trained  handicapped  Job-s  ek- 
ers.>  Counselors  from  the  agencies  give  j  iro- 


1  Blrs.  Billy  Qiialey,  employee  at  Montg  im- 
ery  Ward.  In  an  Interview  January.  1073. 

■Surrey*  of   17  businesses,  conductec 
the  Village  Shopping  Center  and  in 
town  Reno,  January,  1970. 

«  Mr.  WUliam  Kelly  of  the  Stete  of  Ne 
RehabUltatlon  and  Adjustment  Center. 
Mr.  Virgil  Wedge  of  the  Washoe  County ! 
soclatlon  for  Retarded  Children,  In  Int 
views.  January.  1072. 
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grams  to  service  clubs  and  other  organiza- 
tions, since  members  of  these  groups  are 
often  potential  employers.  Counselors  also 
visit  new  industries  in  town  to  explain  their 
programs  and  to  survey  the  type  of  Jobs  that 
will  be  available  for  their  clientele.  Later 
they  return  to  the  employer  with  a  specific 
client's  records  to  set  up  an  Interview.  As 
with  any  employment  situation,  though,  the 
Interview  Is  still  the  most  important  step, 
because  It  allows  the  handicapped  person  to 
prove  himself  In  front  of  the  employer,  thus 
placing  the  final  responsibility  fen*  success 
or  failure  on  the  applicant  himself.'  The 
agencies  report  that  the  response  to  this  pro- 
gram has  been  excellent.  In  the  fiscal  years 
1969  and  1970  alone,  the  State  Rehabilitation 
Division  helped  933  disabled  people  to  be- 
come productive  members  of  our  society.* 

The  methods  of  the  rehabUltatlon  agencies 
have  brought  Impressive  results,  but  to  date 
their  Impact  has  been  restricted  because  of 
the  limited  number  of  Industries  that  the 
agencies  work  with.  If  these  methods — deal- 
ing Intensely  with  specifics  rather  than  with 
generalities — were  applied  to  the  whole  of 
society,  the  effects  could  be  staggering.  The 
way  to  help  the  community  really  know  and 
understand  Its  handicapped  Is  to  throw  out 
the  vague  and  Ineffective  advertising  cam- 
paigns now  In  force  and  replace  them  with 
greatly  expanded  programs  that  would  pre- 
sent the  disabled  in  a  new  light.  Th«^  need 
to  be  shown  neither  as  an  anonymous  group 
of  people  who  need  help  nor  as  statistics  on 
a  chart,  but  rather  as  real  individuals — each 
with  his  own  needs,  troubles,  desires,  and 
fears — who  Just  happen  to  be  disabled.  They 
need  to  be  presented  as  actual  people  in  per- 
sonal Interviews.  In  editorials,  and  in  picture 
stories  in  publications  all  over  the  country, 
from  the  smallest  local  newspaper  to  the 
largest  national  magazine.  If  everyone  had 
the  chance  to  meet  Mrs.  Qualey  and  see  her 
at  work,  moving  confidently  about  In  spite 
of  her  crutches,  no  one  woiild  wonder  why 
"It's  good  business  to  hire  the  handicapped." 

I  cannot  say  that  such  a  comprehensive 
national  advertising  campaign  would  solve 
all  the  problems  of  the  disabled,  nor  even 
that  It  would  lead  to  their  being  fully  em- 
ployed. Nothing  U  ever  that  simple.  But  I 
can  say  that  what  people  know  and  under- 
stand they  can  accept;  for  as  Emerson  has 
written:  "Knowledge  is  the  antidote  of 
fear."  • 
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EARTH  WEEK  IN  ALASKA 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

OF   ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Aprtt  24.  1972 

Mr.  BEOICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  Earth-Day  resolution 
that  passed  this  House,  I  take  pleasure 
in  calling  attention  to  a  recent  proclama- 
tion by  the  Governor  of  Alaska,  William 
A.  Egan.  He  has  set  aside  the  third  week 
in  April  as  "Earth  Week  in  Alaska." 

Alaska  faces  the  same  environmental 
crisis  faced  by  many  other  States,  and 
her  citizens  realize  their  responsibility 
for  a  healthy  environment.  In  many 
ways,  Alaska  represents  America's  future. 
Rich  in  many  natural  resources  critical 
to  the  needs  of  our  Nati<»,  and  also 
abundant  In  wildlife,  forests,  lakes,  and 
rivers,  Alaska  must  not  mi^e  the  mis- 
takes of  other  States.  It  ts  our  intent 
to  prove  it  possible  to  tap  the  many 


*tSn.  Mary  Morrison  of  the  Reno  Junior 
CoUege  of  Business,  interview  January  1972. 

•  Ibid.,  Mr.  Kelly,  Footnote  3. 

•  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  "Oouraga,'*  Society 
and  Solitud*  (Oxford,  1937),  page  266. 


wealths  of  our  State  such  as  oil,  iron, 
copper,  and  zinc  without  the  biproducts 
of  pollution  and  ecological  imlMlance. 
Earth  Week  in  Alaska  symbolizes  the 
awareness  of  this  resp<HisibUty.  to  our- 
selves and  to  the  world,  and  promises 
cautious  develcvment  through  reiqiect  for 
our  ecology. 
The  proclamation  is  as  fcdlows: 

PKOCLAKATION :    XABTH    WEEK 

Fortunately,  the  sUte  of  Alaska  Is  not  faced 
with  the  critical  environmental  problems 
that  some  states  have.  Alaskans,  however, 
reoognlEe  the  need  to  promote  a  broader 
awareness  and  understanding  of  the  need 
for  environmental  ln^>rovement. 

As  Alaska's  population  Increases  and  new 
Industries  appear  and  expand,  our  State  will 
be  exposed  to  nuiny  of  the  problems  now 
being  experienced  in  other  areas.  In  order  to 
prepare  for  these  events,  our  new  State  De- 
partment of  Environmental  Conservation  Is 
overseeing  environmental  management  for 
Alaska. 

Alaskans  are  very  much  aware  of  ecological 
problems.  We  retkl  about  them  every  day,  and 
are  sensitive  that  this  beautiful  State  of  ours 
Is  kept  as  free  from  this  spoilage  as  possible. 

Every  Alaskan  has  a  right  to  live  In  a 
healthy  environment. 

Therefore,  I,  WUliam  A.  Egan.  Governor  of 
Alaska,  proclaim  the  third  week  In  April  as 
Earth  Week  In  Alaska  and  caU  upon  aU  citi- 
zens of  the  State  to  a  greater  awareness  of 
sound  ecological  principles;  an  appreciation 
of  our  clean  air  and  water;  respect  for  con- 
trol of  ^ecles  populations  through  sensibly 
regulated  hunting  and  fishing,  and  preserva- 
tion of  their  natural  habitat;  and  a  dedica- 
tion to  the  solving  of  environmental  prob- 
lems through  wise  devel<^ment  and  use  of 
natural  resources. 

Dated  this  fifth  day  of  April.  1973. 


MORE  PROBLEMS  IN  NAVY 
SHIPBUILDINO 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF  WXSCONSn* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  24.  1972 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  releas- 
ing to  the  public  today  a  recent  General 
Accounting  Office  study  that  reveals  Uiat 
missiles  that  missed  their  targets  too 
often  and  huge  cost  overruns  are  plagu- 
ing the  Navy's  program  to  modernize  20 
missile  carrying  frigates. 

According  to  the  GAO,  the  missiles 
placed  on  the  destroyers  suffer  from  "a 
high  percentage  of  failure." 

Despite  the  expenditure  of  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  the  Navy's  latest 
surface-to-air  missile — the  Standard — 
simply  cannot  do  the  Job.  Apparently 
the  American  people  have  been  sold 
another  weapon  system  Uiat  borders  on 
being  a  dud. 

According  to  the  GAO,  the  Navy's  pro- 
gram to  modernize  these  20  guided  mis- 
sile frigates  has  also  fallen  prey  to  cost 
overruns  totalling  more  than  $300  mil- 
lion. 

Recently,  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  has  been  conducting  hearings 
on  huge  cost  increases  in  new  sh^  con- 
struction programs.  Obviously  the  piddle 
Is  being  victimized  by  giant  Navy  cost 
overruns  in  both  the  building  and  mod- 
ernizing of  ships.  The  GAO  report  in- 
dicates that — 

Data  on  missile  firing  from  frigates  mod- 
emlMd  today  Indicate  a  lilgii  peroantage  of 
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faUure.  One  missile  system.  Um  Btandaid, 
has  experienced  a  decrease  In  effectlvenoas 
over  the  last  year  against  air  oraft.  Tb*  rate 
of  sucoeasf ul  firing  has  dropped  conalderahiy 
below  that  achieved  in  the  previous  year. 

The  total  cost  overruns  on  this  pro- 
gram amount  to  $307.8  million.  In  the 
last  year  alone,  costs  have  increased  by 
$154.4  million.  A  total  of  80  percent  of 
the  $154.4  million  cost  overrun  last  year 
was  due  to  Increased  cost  at  the  Philadel- 
phia Navy  Yard  and  the  need  for  more 
r^airs  on  these  ships  than  originally 
anticipated. 

To  be  more  specific,  insufficient  work 
load  and  declining  morale  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  a  total  of  $67  million  of  cost 
overruns  last  year  at  the  Philadelphia 
shipyard.  Another  amazing  facet  of  this 
whole  problem  is  that  it  now  costs  more 
to  convert  and  modernize  oiu:  warships 
than  the  original  price  tag  of  the  vesseLs. 
Originally  the  DLO^  class  guided  missile 
frigate  costs  the  Navy  $51  million.  Today 
the  current  estimate  for  the  moderniza- 
tion and  conversion  of  each  vessel  has 
now  climbed  to  $61.5  million. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  may  know 
today  is  the  second  day  of  hearings  by 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
which  is  investigating  skyrocketing  ship- 
building costs.  It  Is  my  hope  that  imder 
the  leadership  of  the  distinguished  gen- 
tlemen from  Louisiana  and  chairman  of 
the  committee,  Mr.  HAbeht,  the  commit- 
tee will  exi)cuid  its  current  investigation 
to  scrutinize  all  costly  ^ilpbulldlng  pro- 
grams, not  Just  the  unfolding  disaster  at 
Litton  Industries  in  Pascagoula,  Miss. 
The  committee  should  carefully  consider 
the  appropriation  of  an  additional  $139.6 
million  in  next  year's  budget  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  conversion  program. 

In  addition  to  problems  at  Litton  In- 
dustries and  the  huge  cost  overruns  In 
this  modernization  program,  there  are 
several  other  shipbuilding  programs  that 
demand  the  attention  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee.  In  its  meet- 
ing today,  I  had  an  opportunity  to  submit 
questions  to  Adm.  I.  C.  Kidd.  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Materiel  about  claims  on  the 
DE:-1052  class  destroyers,  questionable 
provisional  payments  on  shipbuilding 
claims,  and  huge  cost  overruns  that  occur 
in  our  submarine  programs. 

The  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
has  an  excellent  opportunity  to  carefully 
examine  and  study  the  spiralling  costs 
and  Inefficiencies  in  the  Navy's  shipbuild- 
ing program.  It  is  my  hope  that  rather 
than  hold  Just  2  days  of  hearings  on 
these  problems,  that  the  c(Hnmittee  will 
examine  all  shipbuilding  proerams  and 
hopefully  remove  some  of  the  excess  fat 
that  weighs  down  our  defense  establish- 
ment. 


CAN  MAN  TURN  HIS  BACK  ON 
SPACE? 


HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIVBS 
Monday.  AprU  24.  1972 

Mr.  TEAOXIE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 

BCr.  Edwin  McDoweU,  an  editorial  writer 

for  the  Wall  Street  Journal  has  written 

an  article  entitled  "Can  Man  Turn  Bia 
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Back  on  Spaoe?"  which  speared  in  the 
April  21  editton  of  the  paper  for  whom 
he  writes.  It  is  a  very  provocative  article 
which  raises  the  question  of  the  chal- 
lenge of  space  and  the  unquestionable 
rewards  for  the  nations  who  acc^t  it.  I 
commend  Mr.  McDowell  and  would  hope 
that  all  in  this  body  read  his  ronarks: 
Cak  Man  Tubn  His  Back  om  Space? 
(By  Edwin  McDoweU) 

In  Oaruaru.  BiasU  recently,  a  father  with- 
drew his  elg^t-year-old  son  from  school  be- 
cause the  teacher  Inalsted  that  man  had 
landed  on  the  moon. 

Closer  to  home,  shortly  after  the  first  nu>on 
walk,  and  against  a  backdrop  of  unprec- 
edented TV  coverage  and  mllllonw  of  printed 
words,  many  Americans  continued  to  express 
skepticism.  Some  thought  It  was  a  gigantic 
hoax,  others  were  sure  the  lunar  surface  was 
really  the  Arizona  desert,  still  others  were 
certain  it  bad  all  been  an  elaborate  science 
fiction  odyasey. 

In  short,  not  everyone  believes  that  Amer- 
ica's space  acoon4>llshments  are  real.  What  Is 
more  unsettling,  even  as  Apollo  16  attempts 
to  unravel  the  mystery  of  the  moon's  violent 
birth  some  four  billion  years  ago.  Is  that 
among  Americans  who  believe  that  man  has 
walked  on  the  moon,  there  is  widespread  dis- 
agreement as  to  the  value  of  q>aoe  explora- 
tion. 

On  the  day  of  liftoff  for  Apollo  16,  Vice 
President  Agaaw  assured  the  laxmch  crew 
that  Americans  arent  bored  with  the  spaoe 
program,  and  he  added  that  "you  probably 
find  more  people  enthusiastic  about  the  space 
program  than  you've  ever  seen  before." 

But  samplings  and  surveys  have  made  It 
clear  that  a  great  many  people  are  simply  not 
enthusiastic  about  the  space  program.  In 
fact,  they  have  serious  reservations  about 
r\ishlng  to  conquer  the  moon  when  Planet 
Earth  Is  still  so  far  from  conquering  dis- 
crimination, pollution,  hunger  and  poverty. 

This  lack  of  enthusiasm  Is  refiected  in  the 
sharply  diminished  space  budget,  in  the  can- 
cellation of  two  Apollo  moon  landings,  and  In 
the  fact  that  Apollo  16  Is  the  penultimate 
moon  filght  scheduled  for  this  entire  decade. 

THE  carries'  case 

The  critics  are  many  and  their  arguments 
are  Impressive.  British  historian  Arnold 
Toynbee,  for  example,  cMnpared  our  first 
moon  landing  to  the  building  of  the  pyramids 
or  Louis  XIV's  palace  at  Versalllce.  "Sizing 
up  man's  achievements,"  he  commented, 
"one  would  say  how  amazing,  how  strange, 
that  this  creature  is  so  marvelous  In  his  tech- 
nology, but  In  morals  and  social  behavior  he 
has  stayed  practically  stationary." 

Philosopher  Lewis  Mumford  complained: 
"It  Is  not  the  outermost  reaches  of  q>aoe,  but 
the  Innermost  recesses  of  the  hiunan  soul 
that  now  demand  our  most  intense  explora- 
tion and  cultivation." 

And  not  long  before  his  death,  Bertrand 
BusseU.  although  applauding  the  skill  and 
courage  of  the  moon  filghts,  expressed  grave 
reservations  about  their  wisdom.  According 
to  ^lT«.  the  bustle  and  locomotion  of  space 
travel  woiild  probably  do  little  to  promote 
wisdom,  thought  or  enlightenment.  He  felt 
that  "men  who  take  to  a  life  of  conquest  tend 
to  be  men  who  are  Indifferent  to  the  higher 
values  of  civilization.'* 

"I  should  wish  to  see  a  Uttle  more  wisdom 
In  the  conduct  of  affairs  on  earth."  Lord  Bus- 
seU said,  "before  we  extend  our  strident  and 
deadly  dlsputea  to  other  parts. ...  It  Is  for  us 
to  grow  to  the  statiire  at  the  onrnnos.  not  to 
degrade  the  cosmos  to  the  level  of  our  futile 
squabbles." 

■aOh  at  these  arguments  has  merit.  So. 
too.  perhaps,  have  the  arguments  that  the 
Amarloan  spaoe  program  should  place 
greater  reliance  on  moon  rovers,  or  that  spaoe 
e^loratlon  should  become  more  of  an  inter- 
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national  venture  than  the  exclusively  Ameri- 
can and  Russian  '*""'^«"  that  It  has  been  so 
far. 

Indeed,  probably  the  only  argummt  against 
spaoe  exidoraUon  that  Is  patently  absurd 
ts  the  contention  that  the  spaoe  program  Is 
the  apeclal  province  of  the  Silent  Majority, 
and  therefore  is  unrelated  to  the  world  of  the 
Int^ectuals  and  the  poor. 

In  a  foreword  to  an  Inqxntant  recent  boOk 
("Nine  Lies  About  America."  by  Arnold  Belch- 
man),  Tom  Wolfe  writes  of  "the  phenom- 
enon of  the  Intellectuals'  amazing  hostility 
to  NASA's  success  in  reaching  and  explor- 
ing the  moon." 

Social  ontlc  Wolfe  Is  particularly  Inter- 
ested In  Norman  MallWs  crlUdsms  of  the 
qMoe  program  as  "tasteleas"  and  of  the 
NASA  facilities  In  Houston  as  "odorleas." 
"This  seems  like  a  piece  of  pointless  cranki- 
ness," writes  Mr.  Wolfe,  "until  one  reaUaea 
that  'odoileas'  Is  a  oode  word  for  'sterUe.'  In 
fact,  his  long  and  involved  book  on  the  first 
moon  flight,  'Of  a  Fire  on  the  Moon,'  was 
nothing  more  than  an  announcement  that 
the  whole  enterprise  was  sterile."  What 
Mailer  and  other  critics,  home  and  abroad, 
were  really  saying,  according  to  Mr.  Wolfe.  Is 
that  these  nonlntellectual  Americans  may 
have  accomplisbed  a  feat — but  the  feat  was 
worthless. 

But  if  the  arguments  against  space  explo- 
ration are  Impressive,  the  arguments  In  favor 
appear  to  be  even  more  so  For  our  periodic 
thrusts  aimed  at  solving  the  age-old  myster- 
ies of  the  cosmos  are  not  Just  an  expensive 
plaything  of  the  Silent  Majority,  but  a  quest 
whose  revelations  probably  will  benefit  all 

The  economic  arguments  themselves  are 
Impressive,  although  they  can  easUy  be  over- 
stated. (Remember  the  promises  about  how 
our  tax  dollars  spent  on  foreign  aid  were 
going  to  repay  us  aU  ten-fold?)  Neverthe- 
less, the  technological  spin-offs  from  spaoe 
exjdoratlon.  some  of  them  already  apparent 
in  communications,  medicine  and  food,  raise 
the  definite  prospect  of  directly  Improving 
mankind's  material  life  on  earth. 

Ftirtbermore,  there  Is  no  assurance  that 
the  money  spent  on  space  exploration.  If  we 
were  to  cut  or  eliminate  our  sptae  program, 
would  automatically  be  diverted  to  educa- 
tion, housing  or  other  social  needs — at  least 
not  If  the  SUent  Majority  has  the  poUtical 
clout  and  the  grudging  hostUlty  to  broad- 
ened social  measures  that  we  are  repeatedly 
assured  it  does  have. 

Nevertheless,  the  economic  arguments  are 
distinctly  secondary  considerations,  and  not 
only  because  such  promises  frequently  turn 
out  to  be  as  chimerical  as  the  chain-letter 
system  of  piling  up  a  fortune. 

Arthur  Schleslnger  Jr.  put  It  very  weU 
when,  addressing  himself  to  criticism  that 
space  exploration  Is  wasteful,  he  said  he 
could  Imagine  similar  criticism  In  Spain  In 
the  1490s:  "Why  In  hell  are  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  giving  all  that  money  to  that  mad- 
man Columbus  when  they  could  build  a  good 
nunnery  or  a  hostel  or  something?" 

But  even  that  analogy  is  imperfect.  For 
C<4iimbus  discovered  America  by  accident. 
whereas  we  know  that  the  moon  and  Mais 
and  Venus  are  out  there  In  apace  waiting  to 
be  explored. 

A  more  precise  analogy  would  be  If  Britain 
or  Portiigal.  during  their  glory  days  of  ex- 
ploration, knew  there  was  a  new  world  beyond 
the  seas  but  decided  it  should  remain  un- 
discovered and  unexplored  untU  they  solved 
their  domestic  problems.  Fntunately  for 
both  countries,  Elizabeth  I  and  Prince  Henry 
the  Navigator  bad  other  Ideas. 

aCIXNTinc  IKWAKM 

This  Is  not  to  suggest  that  the  VS.  should 
Ignore  the  ooets  of  q>ace  e:q>loratlon,  and 
race  frantlcaUy  from  one  planet  to  another 
whUe  America's  ovm  dtles  fester  and  die. 
Perhaps  the  temporary  moratorium  the  ad- 
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ministration  has  placed  on  space  fltg  kts  Is 
advisable,  even  though  each  new  mooz  mis- 
sion Is  far  more  productive  and  sclentl  tcally 
rewarding  than  each  of  Its  predecessor  .  But 
abandonment  of  America's  space  vei  tture, 
which  some  critics  have  been  urging,  '  wuld 
be  disastrous. 

Historian  and  philosopher  Salvadi  r  de 
Madarlaga  has  properly  noted,  "It  1<  from 
men  who  act  on  natxire,  and  do  not  i  lerely 
suffer  to  be  acted  upon  by  her,  that  b  Istory 
flows."  And  Arthur  Clarke,  the  noted  space 
writer,  observed :  "A  nation  which  co  loen- 
trates  on  the  present  wtU  have  no  futu  "e;  In 
statesmanship,  as  In  everyday  life,  w  sdom 
lies  In  the  right  division  of  resources  be  ween 
today's  demands  and  tomorrow's  need  i." 

Moon  exploration  Is  only  the  beglnn'  ng  of 
the  long  stride  across  the  ages  of  man  It  Is 
only  one  more  waystatlon  along  man'a  eter- 
nal Journey  toward  the  new  and  unknown. 
It  Is  a  transcendent  event,  one  that  Imp  ilect 
modern  man  should  no  more  turn  his 
on  than  men  of  antiquity  should  have  ti  imed 
their  backs  on  other  villages  or  other  1  uids. 

It  is  an  awesome.  Promethean  challsnge, 
one  that  only  a  frightened,  confused  nat 
a  nation  of  people  who  have  lost  their  \  ay- 
would  reject  as  an  unworthy  goal. 


WHY    ARE    THE    SOVIETS    XJNIlER- 
WRTTINa  U.S.  POREION  AID  IXbSS- 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOT7ISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  RKPRESENTATT  ES 
Monday.  AprU  24.  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  ( nly 
are  the  U.S.  taxpayers  being  milked  to 
fund  the  Export-Import  Bank,  I^IF, 
World  Bank,  and  other  International  i  ar- 
tels with  funds  to  Induce  American  in- 
vestments in  developing  foreign  coim- 
tries,  but  under  the  Overseas  Private  In- 
vestment Corp.,  the  U.S.  taxpayers  are 
also  being  used  to  guarantee  paymentjfor 
the  losses  suffered  by  American  indi 
if  their  foreign  operations  are  seize( 
nationalized  by  the  government  in  po^ 

American  losses  could  not  have 
more  consistent  if  planned.  OPIC  has '. 
to  ask  Congress  for  an  additional 
million  appropriation  to  cover  moxmtibg 
claims,  such  as  the  $89.6  million  cla  m 
filed  by  m  for  the  loss  of  the  telepho  le 
company  it  developed  only  to  have  it  co  i- 
flscated  by  Marxist  President  Allende  of 
Chile. 

In  effect,  Mr.  Speaker.  OPIC  Is  broke  — 
exactly  how  broke  was  not  evident  until 
today's  paper  carried  a  story  indlcatl  ig 
that: 

The  Black  Sea  and  Baltic  Insurance  i  k>., 
a  subsidiary  of  Ingosstrakb.  the  USSR's  st  kte 
Insiirance  agency,  has  underwritten  a  port  ion 
Of  a  $26  mUlion  booat  from  $2.2  billio  i— 
in  the  amount  of  expropriation  insura  ice 
written  to  protect  United  States  Investmmt 
in  developing  nations. 

The  Soviets  play  only  with  a  stacl:ed 
deck.  If  they  do  not  hold  all  the  aces,  tl  ley 
do  not  play.  The  American  people  ( an 
but  conjecture  what  advantage  would  be 
gained  by  the  Communists  if.  for  exa  n- 
ple.  they  carried  the  insurance  for  (he 
loss  by  ITT  in  Chile.  Not  only  would  nhe 
Soviets,  or  their  allies,  gain  control  oyer 
the  industry  developed,  but  they  woald 
also  have  a  powerful  lever  to  use  against 
the  parent  company  in  bargainingjto 
"settle  the  claim"  or  it  could  Just  be  ti  kat 
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the  SovietB  recall  what  happened  follow- 
ing nationallzatioD  of  the  UJ3.  copper 
mines  in  Chile — the  Red  Chinese  got  the 
copper. 

I  insert  related  news  clippings  follow- 
ing my  remarks. 

The  news  articles  follow: 

(From  the  Washington  Poet,  Apr.  34,  19721 

Sovht  Untf  An>8  Unttto  Statis  on  Suarrr 
ErroaT 

The  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corp.  an- 
nounced yesterday  that  an  arm  of  the  Soviet 
Union  government  has  participated  In  United 
States  efforts  to  insure  VS.  private  invest- 
nient  overseas. 

OPIC  said  that  the  Black  Sea  and  Baltic 
Insxirance  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  Ingosstrakh, 
the  USSR's  state  Insurance  agency,  has  un- 
derwritten a  portion  of  a  $26  million  boost 
from  $2.2  bUlion — in  the  amount  of  expro- 
priation insurance  written  to  protect  VS.  In- 
vestment In  developing  nations. 

OPIC  is  a  government  corporation  provid- 
ing political  risk  insurance.  Investment  loan 
guarantiee  and  other  assistance  to  VS.  pri- 
vate investors  overseas. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  Apr.  13, 19721 
ITT  Peedictb  WiHDFaix  m  Cmu  Fiasco 

The  International  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Corp.  has  reassured  its  stockholders 
that  ITT  wUl  coUect  $89.6  mUllon  from  the 
VS.  government  as  an  insurance  claim  for 
the  telephone  company  taken  from  ITT  by 
the  Allende  government  of  ChUe. 

But  the  U.8.  insurance  agency,  the  Over- 
seas Private  Investment  Corp.,  said  that  no 
decision  has  been  made  on  ITT's  claim  and 
cannot  be  made  for  at  least  another  sU 
months. 

In  its  annual  report,  issued  two  weeks 
ago,  m  said  the  corporation  would  lose  $70 
million  because  of  the  Chilean  property  ex- 
propriated by  the  government  there.  But  it 
assumes  that  $89,668,000  wlU  be  paid  by 
OPIC,  a  government-backed  agency  which 
Insures  overseas  investments  against  politi- 
cal risks  such  as  revolution.  Insurrections 
and  expropriations  where  the  foreign  gov- 
ernment does  not  pay  fair  compensation  for 
the  U.8.  property. 

ITT  noted  that  earnings  from  ChUtelco 
were  down  sharply  in  1971,  mainly  because 
the  government  of  Salvadore  Allende  had 
raised  wages  but  refused  to  permit  rate  In- 
creases. The  corporation  predicted,  there- 
fore, that  the  "reinvested  insurance  pro- 
ceeds of  the  ChUean  divestment  wUl  more 
than  replace  the  1971  earnings." 

The  $89.6  mUlion  figure  was  listed  under 
"current  assets"  as  "receivable  from  OPIC." 
A  spokesman  at  corporate  headquarters  in 
New  York  said  this  represents  the  company's 
estimate  of  "the  minimum  we  could  expect 
to  recover"  from  the  Chilean  episode. 

But  the  statements  in  the  annual  report 
are  not  meant  to  suggest  that  ITT  has  aban- 
doned any  effort  to  negotiate  a  settlement 
with  the  ChUean  government,  the  ITT 
spokesman  said.  ChUean  sources  have 
claimed  that  ITT  Is  not  negotiating  in  good 
faith  t)ecause  it  figured  the  government 
agency  would  pay  Its  claim  if  there  was  no 
agreement,  an  accusation  which  ITT  has 
denied. 

Marshall  T.  Mays,  general  counsel  for 
OPIC,  declined  to  discuss  the  ITT  claim, 
except  to  say,  "There  has  not  been  any  for- 
mal determination  and  there  couldn't  be 
until  the  year  is  up"  from  the  date  of  the 
ChUean  action.  That  means  that  officially 
OPIC  coxUd  not  grant  nTs  claim  before 
October  of  this  year,  according  to  the  agency. 

OPIC,  Mays  says,  has  not  given  any  as- 
surances to  ITT  about  the  status  of  its  claim. 

The  ITT  claim  adds  another  element  to 
the  giant  conglomerate's  current  problems 
with  government,  but  It  also  complicates  the 
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status  of  OPIC,  which  depends  on  both  com- 
pany-paid premiums  and  congrsaalonal  ^>- 
proprlatlons  for  Its  reserves. 

This  year,  faced  with  mounting  claims. 
OPIC  has  asked  Congress  for  an  additional 
$85  mUlion  appropriation. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  18,  19721 

Unrsd  States  and  Chii,k  Clash  Ovzs  Debt 
Payment 

(By  Lewis  H.  DiugvUd) 

Santiago. — The  effort  by  ChUe  to  renegoti- 
ate heavy  foreign  debts  has  brought  It  Into 
direct  conflict  with  the  United  States,  a  con- 
frontation that  both  have  professed  a  desire 
to  avoid. 

At  immediate  issue  Is  the  U.S.  Insistence.  In 
negotiations  In  Paris,  that  ChUe  accept  a 
"standby  loan"  from  the  Intsmatlonal 
Monetary  Fund  as  a  precondition  to  stretch- 
ing out  debt  repayment. 

The  United  States  has  taken  Just  the  op- 
posite stance  In  debt  negotiations  next  door 
In  Argentina. 

Standby  loans  are  politlcaUy  controversial 
in  debtor  countries,  since  they  mvolve  an  ac- 
tive IMF  role  in  Internal  management 
of  the  economy  In  order  to  assure  debt  re- 
payment. 

President  Salvador  Allende,  along  with  the 
Communists  and  Socialists  who  dominate 
his  ruling  coalition,  has  been  among  the 
most  vociferous  critics  of  the  IMF,  calling  it 
a  tool  of  imperialists. 

But  AUende  called  in  the  IMF  to  help  pre- 
pare his  ease  for  presentation  to  the  United 
States  and  European  governments  at  the 
"Paris  Club"  negotiations.  The  77-nation  IMF 
seeks  to  facUltate  trade  by  contributing, 
through  timely  loans,  to  the  monetary 
stability  of  its  members. 

In  past  renegotiations,  standby  loans  from 
the  IMF  were  standard  procedure,  and  so  were 
subsequent  denunciations  from  the  debtor 
countries  that  policies  imposed  by  the  fund 
had  compromised  their  sovereignty  and 
st3rmled  their  development. 

The  United  States.  Britain  and  other  credi- 
tor countries  argued  at  the  Paris  talks  now 
recessed,  that  a  standby  loan  was  reqiUred  for 
Chile,  even  though  the  IMF  Itself  did  not 
recommend  it.  Chile  was  adamantly  opposed. 

The  IMF  has  often  sought  means  short 
of  a  standby  loan  to  serve  the  needs  of  debt- 
ridden  developing  nations.  It  Is  clear  that  this 
policy  is  being  put  to  a  major  test  In  Chile 
and  In  neighboring  Argentina. 
Dir*saiNO  poLincs 

WhUe  the  two  debt  cases  are  similar  In 
.economic  terms,  the  politics  of  the  govern- 
ments are  different.  And  so  are  U.8.  policies 
toward  the  two  nations. 

The  policies  are  believed  to  be  formulated 
not  in  the  State  Department,  but  In  the 
Treasury  Department. 

The  United  States  has  insisted  on  the  need 
for  the  restrictive  standby  loan  for  leftist 
ChUe,  but  in  the  case  of  the  mUltary  dicta- 
torship in  Argentina,  Washington  has  taken 
unusual  steps  to  help  it  obtain  IMF-blessed 
credits  without  the  standby  loan. 

Both  Chilean  government  and  U.S.  embassy 
officials  agree  that  the  difference  in  policy 
derives  from  the  fact  that  Chile  has  na- 
tionalised massive  holdings  of  UJ3.  copper 
companies  without  compensation. 

When  the  Paris  talks  got  underway  last 
month,  VS.  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury John  R.  Petty  argued  that  the  issue  of 
compensation  for  the  Anaconda  and  Ken- 
necott  copper  holdings  shotild  be  an  Integral 
part  of  the  debt  negotiations.  The  other 
creditor  nations  sought  to  avoid  discussion 
of  the  copper  situation. 

About  haU  of  GhUe's  $3  bllUon  foreign 
debt  is  to  the  United  States.  ChUe  is  asking 
that  $1  bUlion  falling  due  in  1972-74  be  re- 
scheduled for  payment  over  10  years  begin- 
ning in  1976.  About  40  per  cent  of  that 
money  Is  owed  to  the  United  States. 
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Chile  hopes  to  cooperate  quietly  with  tbe 
IMF,  while  taking  a  strong  puUlc  stand  to 
It.  Thxis.  Foreign  Minister  Clodomlra  Almey- 
da  and  Ambassador  to  the  United  States 
Orlando  LeteUer  denied  this  week  that  a 
standby  loan  would  be  considered  by  Chile. 

If  the  United  States  sticks  by  its  position 
and  Chile  does  also,  it  Is  considered  probable 
that  the  talks  wlU  collapse;  ChUe  will  settle 
with  the  creditor  nations  accepting  its  terms, 
and  payment  on  debts  to  the  United  States 
wUl  be  suspended  indefinitely — or  repudi- 
ated outright. 

TKADX     FaOBLBMS 

This,  In  turn,  would  foreclose  public  and 
private  U.S.  lines  of  credit  to  Chile  and  trade 
between  the  two  nations  would  founder. 

LeteUer  said  he  felt  that  if  the  United 
States  rejected  the  Chilean  proposal  whUe 
other  creditors  accepted  It,  this  would  re- 
flect a  political  rather  than  an  economic 
decision. 

ChUe's  reserves  of  foreigcn  currency  were 
more  than  $300  mUlion  when  AUende  was 
elected  in  late  1970.  They  are  now  barely 
sufficient  to  import  necessities,  let  alone  pay 
debts. 

The  principal  cause  of  the  crisis  was  the 
faU  in  the  price  of  copper,  the  only  substan- 
tial export,  and  a  rise  In  volume  and  price 
of  the  principal  Import,  foodstuffs. 

With  the  announcement  last  November 
that  the  debt  must  be  renegotiated,  Allende 
suspended  most  payments.  This  resulted  in 
suspension  of  short-term  credits  by  VS. 
lendetB. 

However,  some  European  lenders  have  con- 
tinued credits  to  Chile.  The  Soviet  Union, 
through  its  bank  branches  in  Western  Bu- 
rope.  has  extended  $50  mlUlon  in  untied 
lending  of  convertlMe  currency. 

Argentine  banks  offered  more  than  $20  mll- 
Uon  for  meat  Imports,  deq>lte  the  nearly  des- 
perate Argentine  foreign  exchange  crisis. 
This  apparently  was  accomplished  by  backup 
lending  through  the  Inter- American  Devel- 
opment Bank,  using  largely  UJ3.-provlded 
funds. 

Argentina  Is  seeking  to  obtain  new  loans 
totaling  $1  blUion  abroad.  Instead  of  asking 
Its  creditors  to  accept  renegotiated  terms. 

U.S.  private  lenders  have  made  clear  that 
before  such  loans  could  be  floated,  Argentina 
must  obtain  a  credit  from  IMF.  This  loan 
would  require  a  letter  of  Intent  on  the  part 
of  Argentina,  but  the  commitments  would 
not  be  binding,  nor  woiUd  the  terms  be  so 
demanding  as  those  of  the  standby  term. 
.Most  of  aU,  it  would  be  poUtlcaUy  palatable. 

The  Nixon  administration  arum)orted  Ar- 
gentina in  this  presentation  to  IMF,  and 
came  up  with  a  complementary  package  d 
Export-Import  Bank  loans. 


[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Dec.  15, 1971  ] 
CHn.E  To  Sell  Red  China  65,000  Tons  or 

COPPEB 

ChUe's  state-owned  copper  agency,  Cod- 
elco,  said  a  contract  had  been  signed  in  Pe- 
king last  week  providing  for  the  sale  of  65.000 
tons  of  ChUean  copper  to  mainland  China 
during  the  next  four  years,  the  Associated 
Press  reported  from  Santiago. 

Prices  weren't  disclosed  but  most  Inter- 
national sales  of  copper  follow  the  London 
metal  market  where  copper  sold  yesterday 
tat  47%  cents  a  pound.  On  that  basis,  the 
sale  woiUd  have  a  current  value  of  nearly 
$61.6  mUlion. 

While  the  sale  is  a  major  one,  It  doesnt 
as  yet  constitute  a  major  Chinese  Inroad 
into  the  ChUean  copper  market.  Figures  on 
Chile's  total  copper  production  arent  c\ir- 
rently  avaUable.  but  the  two  largest  of  its 
mines — Chuqiilcamata  and  El  Tenlente— 
have  In  recent  years  produced  more  than 
300.000  tons  annually. 

Codeloo  said  the  Peking  sale  Involves  38,000 
tons  of  blister  copper,  18,000  tons  of  elec- 
trolytic copper  and  9,000  tons  of  large-bore 
copper  wire. 
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(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  July 
31.  19711 

United  States-Chilean  Relations  Hinge  on 
CopPEH-Raic  Compensations 
(By  James  Nelson  Ooodsell) 

A  long  era  of  American  Involvement  In 
ChUe  is  about  to  end. 

With  passage  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment by  the  Chilean  Congress  July  11,  the 
way  was  clear  for  the  Marxist-oriented  gov- 
ernment of  Salvador  Allende  Oossens  fully 
to  nationalize  the  country's  vast  copper  In- 
dustry, which  had  been  largely  In  United 
States  hands. 

There  was  never  any  doubt  that  the 
ChUean  Congress  would  approve  the  plan. 
Meeting  in  Joint  session,  the  leglslat(Ms 
passed  the  measure  unanimously.  Indicating 
Just  how  popular  the  nationalizaton  concept 
is. 

The  importance  of  the  measure  to  ChUe 
can  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  copper  is  ChUe's 
most  Important  resource,  and  that  the  South 
American  country  earns  80  percent  or  more 
of  Its  foreign  exchange  from  the  sale  of 
copper. 

POOR  management  crabged 

The  big  question  remaining  Is  Just  how 
much  compensation  wlU  be  given  the  foreign 
copper  companies,  including  Kennecott,  Ana- 
conda, and  Cerro.  In  a  wide-ranging  speech 
JvUy  11  In  Rancagua,  Dr.  Allende  denounced 
the  foreign  firms,  accusing  them  of  "avarice 
for  profits"  and  "poor  management"  In  run- 
ning the  cooper  mines. 

This  seemed  to  some  commentators  a  firm 
hint  that  a  confrontation  between  the  Chil- 
ean Government  and  the  foreign  firms,  per- 
haps eventually  involving  the  United  States 
Oovernment,  is  in  the  ofilng. 

"We  wUl  pay  if  it  is  fair,"  Dr.  Allende  told  a 
gathering  of  miners.  "We  wUl  not  pay  If  it 
is  not  fair.  We  are  going  to  stop  money  from 
leaving  ChUe  and  going  to  the  great  Inter- 
national copper  empires.  We  are  going  to 
stop  ChUe  from  being  a  beggar  nation." 

Speaking  in  Rancagua,  a  city  south  of  the 
capital  of  Santiago  that  sits  at  the  base  of  the 
mountain  holding  El  Tenlente,  the  world's 
largest  underground  copper  mine,  the  ChU- 
ean President  said  his  accusations  against 
the  American  firms  are  based  on  recent  sur- 
veys by  French  and  Soviet  mining  experts. 

The  studies,  he  said,  show  that  the  com- 
panies did  not  use  efficient  management 
techniques  In  operating  the  mines.  He 
singled  out  Kennecott  and  Anaconda  for 
making  "fabulous  sums"  in  ChUe  whUe  al- 
lowing their  mines  to  deteriorate.  Kennecott 
operates  Tenlente,  while  Anaconda  operates 
Chuqulcamata,  the  world's  largest  open-pit 
copper  mine.  The  ChUean  President  accused 
Anaconda  of  making  quick  profits  in  recent 
yearc  at  ChuqiUcamata  and  allowing  eq\Up- 
ment  to  "become  obsolete." 

The  two  mining  firms  have  denied  the 
accusations. 

The  compensation  factor  could  weU  be- 
come a  major  factor  in  determining  future 
United  States  poUcy  toward  ChUe.  The  com- 
panies are  covered  by  mUUons  of  doUan 
In  expropriation  Insurance  by  the  Overseas 
Private  Investment  Corporation,  an  agency 
of  the  United  States  Oovernment.  The  ex- 
act amount  is  not  clear. 

Should  the  AUende  government  refuse  to 
pay  compensation  or  offer  a  figure  the  com- 
panies consider  too  low,  they  could  claim 
insurance  payments  from  the  United  States 
Oovernment. 

DEALS  WORKED  OTTT 

Complicating  the  picture  of  compensations 
is  the  ChUeanlzatlon  of  the  copper  program 
hammered  out  by  the  f(»7ner  government  of 
Eduardo  Frel  Montalva.  Under  this  program, 
the  government  worked  out  Individual  deals 
vrith  the  separate  flrms,  to  buy  into  the  flrms 
at  rates  of  25  or  33  or  51  percent  ownership. 
This  brought  additional  Investment  Into 
ChUe  in  the  past  four  yean.  Dr.  Allende  Is 
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already  on  record  as  saying  he  wUl  honor 
those  contracts,  but  they  are  only  a  portion 
of  the  total  copper-investment  picture  In 
ChUe. 

The  rest,  involving  50  years  or  more  of  min- 
ing activity  In  ChUe,  is  the  large  question 
mark.  Some  idea  of  Dr.  Allende 's  approach, 
perhaps  implied  in  his  speech,  should  be  clear 
by  the  end  of  the  month.  He  has  promised  a 
fiUl  report  to  his  nation  by  that  time. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  12,  1972] 

Unitbd  States,  Soviets  Sign  Aoooro 
ExPANSiNo  Cultural  Exchange 

(By  Murray  Seeger) 

Moscow. — The  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  agreed  today  to  extend  and 
expand  their  14-year-old  agreement  for  cvil- 
tural,  scientific  and  educational  exchanges. 

The  new  accord  provides  for  an  Increased 
number  of  scholars,  technical  experts  and 
I>erfonnlng  artists  to  be  exchanged  between 
the  two  nations  during  the  1972-73  period. 
The  greatest  expansion  wUl  be  In  scientific 
amd  technical  areas,  reflecting  the  current 
high  Interest  here  in  improving  the  efficiency 
of  the  nation's  economy. 

U.S.  Ambassador  Jacob  Beam  and  Soviet 
Deputy  Foreign  Minister  Alexel  Smlmov 
slgnd  the  new  accord,  which  has  been  the 
subject  of  negotiations  here  since  March  17. 

(U.S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Earl  Butz, 
who  is  In  Moscow  to  discuss  grain  sales  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  was  received  by  Soviet 
leader  Leonid  Brezhnev  today,  Tass  news 
agency  reported.  The  two  men  conferred  m 
"an  informal  and  businesslike  atmo^here," 
Taes  added.] 

The  new  agreement  also  stipulates  that 
each  government  can  send  one  official  travel- 
ing exhibit  abroad  similar  to  the  Soviet  arts 
show  now  a{q>earing  In  Los  Angeles  and  the 
American  technology  exhibit,  which  is  ciu*- 
rently  In  Moscow. 

Anterlcan  negotiators  said  the  cultural 
talks  have  been  "businesslike"  and  not 
marked  by  the  kind  of  poUtical  wrangling 
that  has  Interrupted  previous  negotiations. 
They  attributed  part  of  the  {XKltlve  negotia- 
tion atmosphere  to  a  Soviet  concern  not  to 
mar  the  af^roachlng  summit  talks  between 
Soviet  leaders  and  President  Nixon  next 
month. 

After  the  signing  ceremony,  Smlmov,  said 
the  cultural  agreements  had  "Invariably 
proved  to  be  beneficial  for  both  sides"  and 
have  a  "poeitive  Influence  on  the  general 
status  of  relations  between  the  states." 

(In  Washington,  Secretary  of  State  WU- 
11am  P.  Rogers  said  the  accord  would  make 
"a  useful  contrlhutlon"  toward  Increasing 
"contact  and  cocqieratlon  beitween  our  two 
peoples."] 

U.S.  officials  noted  the  agreement  Is  volun* 
tary  and  simply  sets  out  a  plan  for  exchanges. 
Frequently,  one  side  or  the  other  has  failed 
to  deliver  on  half  of  an  exchange  automatic- 
ally canceUlng  the  other  half. 

In  the  scientific  and  technical  areas,  the 
agreement  calls  for  21  exchanges  including 
five  which  were  not  carried  out  In  the  1970- 
71  agreement.  But  the  program  also  proposes 
for  the  first  time  an  unlimited  number  of  ad- 
ditional exchanges  In  18  q>eclfic  fields  that 
could  be  negotiated  IndlvlduaUy  In  the  next 
two  years. 

U.S.  officials  said  they  were  unable  to  get 
written  assurances  from  Soviet  officials  to  re- 
duce Imbalances  that  have  marred  the  ciU- 
tTiral  agreements.  American  artists  in  Rus- 
sia often  find  they  have  been  booked  Into 
small  auditoriums  and  in  remote  cities  while 
Russian  artists  are  booked  by  commercial 
agents  in  the  U.8.  Into  the  best  and  biggest 
haUs  for  longer  tours. 

The  biggest  imbalance  is  in  the  toiirist 
traffic  which  is  also  covered  by  the  agree- 
ment. In  1971,  an  estimated  58,000  Ameri- 
can tourists  visited  the  Soviet  Union  whUe 
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only  aoo  Russian  tourists  vlsltMl  the 
Statas. 


Uzlted 


(From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  16.  1972] 

U.S.  Role  m  Thibd  World  DamfoB 

(By  Lewis  H.  EMuguld) 

Santiaoo. — ^Under  Secretary  of  State  totm 
N.  Irwin  II  defended  the  U.S.  role  In  the 
development  of  the  Third  World  today. 

Irwin's  speech  seemed  In  response  to  {yes- 
terday's opening  address  to  the  U.N.  Coi  ifer- 
ence  on  Trade  and  Development  (I  NC- 
TAO)  by  Its  host,  Chilean  President  Sail  Mlor 
Allende,  who  severely  crltlzed  American  per- 
formance. 

However,  a  member  of  the  20-manlU.S. 
delegation  headed  by  Irwin  said  thai  his 
remarks  had  not  been  altered  as  a  resist  of 
Allende's  speech. 

"The  United  States  has  supported  and 
contributed  substantially  to  the  procet  i  of 
development,"  Irwin  said.  It  has  Jo  ned 
with  others  In  establishing  the  concept  ;hat 
the  wealthier  countries  have  a  responslb  ilty 
to  help  the  poorer  nations  accelerate  1  belr 
economic  and  social  progress."  1 

Allende  had  said  that  the  Industrial  <x>un- 
trles.  and  implicitly  the  United  States  In^Mir 
tlcular,  dominated  the  world  economic 
and  manipulated  It  to  improve  their 
well-being    at    the    expense    of    the 
developed    nations,    which    make   up 
UNCTAO's  141  member  nations. 

m'namara's  statistics 

World    Bank    President    Robert    S.. 
Namara  also  addressed   the   plenary 
today,  amply  sustaining  with   statist: 
lende's  contention  that  the  gap  bet 
nations   and    poor — and    between   rl 
poor  within  many  nations — Is  widening 

McNamara  stressed  that  while  developed 
countries  had  agreed  at  previous  Interna- 
tional meetings  that  their  official  develop- 
ment assistance  should  reach  0.7  percen ;  of 
their  gross  national  products  by  1976,  the 
figure  for  the  United  States  actually  has 
fallen  from  0.5  precent  In  the  early  1060'  i  to 
0.3  percent  this  year.  It  Is  expected  to  crop 
to  0.24  percent  by  1976. 

So  large  a  role  does  the  United  States  May 
In  aid  that  the  overall  figure  for  the  16Un- 
dustrlal  nations  is  expected  to  be  half  of  Ihe 
target  in  1976 — even  though  several  Eu  o- 
pean  nations  are  increasing  their  aid  si  b- 
stantlally. 

While  McNamara  noted  that  the  groes  i  a- 
tlonal  products  of  developing  nations  1  ad 
Increased  In  recent  years,  he  rattled  off  1  g- 
uree  to  show  that  this  means  no  progresa  'or 
the  majority  poor  in  many  countries. 

IKCOVK   DISTRIBUTION 

Citing  Braall  McNamara  said  ita  ONP  :  lad 
grown  2.6  per  cent  per  capita  annually  <  ver 
the  last  decade,  while  the  share  of  the  pc  or- 
enlt  40  per  cent  of  the  people  bad  decUied 
from  10  to  8  per  cent  in  the  same  period,  fht 
richest  6  per  cent  of  the  people  lucre 
their  share  of  the  wealth  from  29  to  38jper 
cent. 

Mexico,   India  and  other  countries 
similar  patterns,  be  said.  Among  measi: 
advocated  to  reverse  the  trend  were  fasti 
orous  tax  and  land  reforms. 

"If  developing  countries  themselves  i 
adopt  the  policies  to  deal  with  this  pr 
there   la   little   that.   International   1e 
tlons  and  other  external  sources  of 
do  to  help  the  poorest  40  per  cent 
peoples."  he  said. 

Irwin,  like  McNamara  and  Allende,  st 
that  "Increased  attention  must  be  gl^ 
particular  human  needs  and  social 
this  third  UNCTAD.  He  said  U.S.  bUater 
will  be  focused  on  "education,  nutrltlc 
creased    agricultural    production    andj 
oountrles  who  wish  it,  hslp  in  family 
nlng." 

Presldsnt  Nixon  has  promised  thali  the 
■United  States  will  provide  preferential    ariff 
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treatment  for  goods  of  the  Third  World,  a 
step  already  taken  by  Japan  and  Burop«an 
countries. 

"As  all  of  you  know  only  too  well,  the 
United  States  has  not  yet  been  able  to  put 
ita  own  plan  into  effect.  We  very  much  regret 
our  inability  to  do  so,**  he  said.  Internal  eco- 
nomic problems  persist,  creating  an  lnauq>l- 
clous  atmosphere,  be  added.  "We  will  rec- 
ommend action  by  Congress  as  soon  as  the 
chances  for  success  Improve." 

Other  speakers  today  included  former  Jap- 
anese foreign  BUnlster  Kllchl  Alchl,  French 
Finance  Minister  Valery  Olscard  d'Bstalng 
and  West  Oerman  Finance  Minister  Karl 
Schiller. 
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REDUCTION  OF  MANPOWER  IN 
n.S.  COAST  GUARD 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

or    ALAHKA 

IN  THE  HOUSX  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  24.  1972 

Mr.  BEOICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  UJS. 
Coast  Guard  has  begun  reducing  its  cur- 
rent manpower  by  5  percent  under  orders 
of  President  Nixon.  This  cutback  means 
the  deactivation  of  1,700  personnel  and 
a  vast  amount  of  equipment.  Tet.  for 
many  years  Alaska  has  requested  more 
Coast  Guard  vessels  and  men  to  more 
adequately  patrol  our  vast  coastlines 
and  protect  our  fisheries. 

I  have  received  from  the  Alaska  State 
Legislature  a  copy  of  a  resolution  passed 
by  them  relating  to  this  reduction  of 
manpower  in  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard.  The 
Alaska  State  Legislature  vigorously  pro- 
tests the  reduction  of  Coast  Guard  man- 
power and  requests  the  President  to  di- 
rect the  reassignment  of  some  of  the 
men  and  ships  to  be  deactivated  to  Alas- 
kan Jurisdiction.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  insert  Into  the  Record 
for  my  colleagues'  attention  a  copy  of 
this  important  resolution : 

HocsE  Joint  Rxsolution  No.  87 

Relating  to  the  reduction  of  manpower  In 

the  U.S.  Coast  Guard 

Whereas,  beginning  this  month,  the  United 
States  Coast  Guard  will  begin  reducing  Its 
current  manpower  by  five  per  cent  under 
orders  of  President  Nixon;  and 

Whereas  this  cutback  In  the  Coast  Guard's 
manpower  means  the  deactivation  of  1,700 
officers  and  men  along  with  ten  cutters,  three 
aircraft,  two  LORAN  stations,  and  one  ocean 
vessel  station;  and 

Whereas  continuously  for  many  years 
Alaska  has  requested  more  Coast  Guard  ves- 
sels and  men  to  more  adequately  patrol  our 
vast  coastlines,  protect  our  fisheries  from 
the  blatant  Intrusion  of  foreign  vessels,  and 
perform  more  never-ending  search  and  res- 
cue operations;  and 

Whereas  Alaskans  have  been  told  that  ad- 
ditional craft  and  manpower  requested  could 
not  be  released  from  other  duty  stations  and 
transferred  to  Alaska;  and 

Whereas  Alaska  is  desp>erately  In  need  of 
more  fisheries  surveillance  and  search  and 
rescue  operations,  the  present  complement 
of  Coast  Guard  equipment  currently  in 
Alaska  being  totally  Inadequate  to  ensure 
the  sanctity  of  our  waters  and  resources  and 
protection  of  lives  and  property; 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Alaska  Legislature 
that  it  protesta  vigorously  the  reduction  of 
Coast  Guard  manpower  and  the  deactivation 
of  enforcement  ships  when  Alaska  Is  In 
urgsnt  need  of  additional  Coast  Ouard  patnd 
capablUUss  in  Alaska;  and  be  it 


rvrther  resolved  that  the  President  is  urgsd 
to  msssssi  his  ordered  cutback  in  the  cur- 
rent manpower  of  the  United  States  Coast 
Oiiard  and  to  direct  the  immediate  reassign- 
ment of  some  of  the  men  and  ships  to  be 
deactivated  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Coast  Guard  District. 

Copies  of  this  resolution  shall  be  sent  to 
the  Honorable  Richard  M.  Nixon,  President 
of  the  United  States:  the  Honorable  John  A. 
Volpe,  Secretary,  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion; Admiral  Chester  R.  Bender,  Command- 
ant, United  States  Coast  Guard;  and  to  the 
Honorable  Ted  Stevens  and  the  Honorable 
Mike  Gravel,  U.S.  Senators,  and  the  Honor- 
able Nick  Begich,  US.  Representative,  mem- 
bers of  the  Alaska  delegation  in  Congrcss- 


MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
TRAINING  ACT  OP  1962.  AS 
AMENDED— A  DOCUMENTARY 
HISTORY 


HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

or   KSMTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  24.  1972 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
place  in  the  Rxcord  the  final  of  the  four 
installments  of  a  documentary  history  of 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act.  This  installment,  contains  ex- 
cerpts from  the  committee  reports,  and 
floor  debate  of  the  1968.  1969,  and  1972 
amendments  to  MDTA,  and  brings  the 
development  of  the  act  itself  up  to  date. 
There  have  been,  of  course,  very  signifi- 
cant manpower  legislative  developments 
which  do  not  appear  in  this  history,  since 
they  do  not  constitute  a  part  of  IkfDTA. 
I  refer,  to  the  efforts  made  in  the  91st 
Congress  to  enact  a  Comprehensive 
Manpower  and  Employment  Act.  which 
was  vetoed  by  the  President  in  Decem- 
ber 1970.  and  the  more  successful  effort 
last  year  to  enact  and  obtain  presiden- 
tial a(q?roval  for,  the  Emergency  Em- 
ployment Act.  Equally  vital  to  the  na- 
tional manpower  system,  but  also  out- 
side the  scope  of  this  history  are  the 
amendments  and  improvonents  to  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  which  have 
been  enacted  over  the  past  decade. 

The  fourth  installment  follows: 

(90th  Cong.,  ad  sess..  House  of  Rejuesenta- 
Uves,  Rapt.  No.  1698] 

AMKNDINO  TBS  MaNFOWXK  DKVXLOPlfXIfT  AMD 

TtAiKiNa  Act  or  1982 

June  27, 1988. — Committed  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  Ho\ise  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Pbuuns,  from  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor,  submitted  the  fcdlowlng 
report  together  with  additional,  minority, 
and  individual  views  [to  accompany  HJt. 
16048]. 

"Hie  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
to  whom  was  referred  the  bill  (UJL.  18045) 
to  extend  certain  expiring  provisions  under 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  of  1982,  as  amended,  having  consldsred 
the  same,  report  favorably  thereon  with 
amendmento  and  recommend  that  the  bill  as 
amended  do  pass. 

The  amendmenta  are  as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  ^n^ttng  clause  and 
insert: 

That  the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  of  1983  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  104(a)  of  the  Act  (labor  mo- 
bility demonstration  proJecU)    is  f»»»t»«<«*'i 
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by  strUclng  out  "1988"  In  the  first  sentence 
of  such  section,  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"1970": 

(2)  Section  106  of  the  Act  (trainee  place- 
ment assistance  demonstration  projecta)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "1988"  in  the  first 
sentence  of  such  section,  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "1970"; 

(3)  Section  281  of  the  Act  (Pan  D— Coa- 
BSCTioNAL  IwsTiTUTioKs)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "1989",  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "1970"; 

(4)  Section  304(d)  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1988"  and  "1989",  and  in- 
serting respectively  in  lieu  thereof  "1989" 
and  "1970": 

(6)  Section  810(a)  and  SlO(b)  of  the  Act 
are  amended  by  striking  out  "1989"  wherever 
it  i^ipears.  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"1972". 

Sao.  a.  (a)  Section  202(f)  of  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1982  la 
amended  by  striking  "(1)"  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "(J)". 

(b)  TtM  first  sentence  of  section  asi  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  "(1)"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(J)". 

Sac.  3.  The  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962  is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  section  308  the  following  new  section: 

"TBAINIMO  AND  BXLATID  TKCHNICAL 
ASSISTANCZ 

"Sac.  309.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  pro- 
vide, directly  or  through  granta  or  other  ar- 
rangemento,  training  and  related  technical 
assistance  for  q>eclaUaed  or  other  personnel 
which  are  needed  In  connection  with  the  pro- 
grams established  under  this  Act  or  which 
otherwise  pertain  to  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
Upon  request  the  Secretsry  may  make  special 
assignmento  of  personnel  to  public  or  pri- 
vate sgendes.  Institutions,  or  employers  to 
carry  out  the  purjKMes  of  this  section;  but 
no  such  special  asslgnmenta  shall  be  for  a 
period  of  more  than  two  years.  Two  per 
centum  of  the  sums  appropriated  In  any  fis- 
cal year  for  this  Act  shall  be  reserved  to 
carry  out  the  puriMses  ot  this  section  during 
such  fiscal  year." 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  331  of  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962  is 
amended  by  redesignating  the  existing  pro- 
visions as  subsection  (a)  and  by  adding  a 
new  subsection  (b)  as  follows: 

"(b)  In  '"^^'"e  arrangemente  for  institu- 
tional training  financed  in  whole  or  in  part 
with  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  title  I, 
and  title  n,  puts  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  of  this  Act. 
including  but  not  limited  to  basic  education, 
employablllty  and  communications  skills, 
prevocatlonal  training,  vocational  and  tech- 
nical programs,  and  supplementary  or  related 
instruction  for  on-the-job  training  whether 
conducted  at  the  Job  site  or  elsewhere,  pri- 
ority shaU  be  given  t  ^  the  use  of  skill  centers 
established  under  the  authority  of  this  sec- 
tion." 

(b)  Section  301  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
redesignating  the  existing  provisions  as  sub- 
section (a)  and  by  adding  a  new  subsection 
(b)  as  follows: 

"(b)  In  order  to  make  maximum  utiliza- 
tion of  previous  Investmente  of  Federal  funds 
made  under  this  Act  and  to  avoid  unneces- 
sary waste  and  duplication,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  shall,  under  the  authority 
of  this  section  and  through  the  Cooperative 
Area  Manpower  Planning  System  (CAMPS), 
allocate  sufficient  funds  and  numbers  of  in- 
stitutional trainees  to  Insure  a  level  of  skill 
center  operation  In  each  State  equal  to  that 
which  existed  on  June  30,  1907,  or  June  30, 
1968,  whichever  Is  the  greater.  In  no  event 
shall  the  overall  allotmento  for  Institutional 
training  be  less  than  86  per  centum  of  the 
funds  appropriated  by  the  Congress  to  carry 
out  title  n  of  thU  Act.  No  new  sklU  centers 
sbaU  be  established  in  an  area  already  served 
by  a  skill  center  as  defined  by  the  Secretaries 
of  Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
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nor  ShaU  an  ezlsUng  center  be  discontinued 
or  curtailed  as  long  as  this  Act  is  in  force 
unless  it  has  previously  been  established  by 
the  Becntary  of  Labor  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  that,  (1)  an 
existing  center  is  no  longer  able  to  either 
provide  or  arrange  for  needed  training,  (3) 
training  of  a  slmUar  nature  previously  pro- 
vided has  been  ineffective,  ca  (3)  there  is  no 
longw  a  need  for  training  based  on  labor 
market  analysis  or  other  pertinent  data." 

Sac.  9.  (a)  Section  303(a)  of  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  the  Virgin 
Islands"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ",  the 
Virgin  Islands,  American  Samoa,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands". 

(b)  The  third  sentence  of  section  331  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  after  "pur- 
poses of  the  Act"  the  following:  ",  and  except 
that  the  State  agency  for  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands  may  be  paid  up  to  100 
per  centum  of  such  ooeta". 

(c)  Section  308  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  Guam"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Guam,  American  Samoa  and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands", 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read: 

A  bill  to  extend  expiring  provisions  under 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  of  1983,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

HISTOBT   AMD   BACKGXODMD 

HJl.  16045  was  Introduced  on  February  1, 
1968,  In  the  form  of  a  simple  change  In  the 
expiration  dates  in  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  (43  U.S.C.  2571-2630) . 
This  act  first  placed  on  the  statute  books  In 
1962  has  been  amended  three  times  since.  In 
1963,  1966,  and  1966.  The  tendency  of  each 
of  these  amendments  has  been  to  make  the 
act  and  ita  administration  more  flexible  and 
more  responsive  to  shifting  needs. 

The  overall  intention  of  your  committee  in 
1968  is  the  same  as  it  has  been  in  each  of 
these  other  occasions  in  which  MDTA  has 
been  amended.  The  words  of  your  commit- 
tee's report  in  1966  (H.  Rept.  3017.  88th 
Cong.,   second   sess.)    are  still   appropriate: 

"At  the  time  the  act  was  passed,  many 
thoughtful  Americans  looked  upon  the  ad- 
vent of  automation  and  the  other  aspecta  of 
the  new  technology  as  bringing  with  them 
inevitable  and  far-reaching  economic  disloca- 
tion. The  debate  over  automation  and  Ite  ef- 
fecta  was  not  couched  In  terms  of  whether 
or  not  the  effects  would  be  traumatic,  but 
on  how  qxilckly  we  could  recover  from  them. 

"In  1966,  there  Is  still  no  question  but  that 
automation  will  continue  to  proceed  apace, 
and  that  the  techniques  and  structure  of 
American  Industry  will  change  even  more  In 
years  to  come  ttian  it  has  changed  In  yean 
recently  past. 

"If  the  MDTA  program  is  to  remain  a 
\iseful  tool  for  coping  with  the  changes 
that  we  can  expect  In  the  near  future,  if 
we  are  to  use  this  device,  with  others,  to  al- 
leviate and  even  escape  the  economic  penal- 
ties which  technological  change  custom- 
arily exacta,  this  act  must  continue  to  be 
altered  as  experience  and  changing  problems 
dictate.  An  act  which  4  years  ago  was  pri- 
marily aimed  at  the  problems  of  those  who 
had  experienced  or  were  facing  technologi- 
cal unemployment,  is  not  necessarily,  and 
not  without  alteration,  useful  to  meet  the 
problems  of  the  disadvantaged  and  the  hard- 
core unemployed  or  to  deal  with  critical 
skill  shortages.  The  1966  amendmenta  are 
not  simply  a  weapon  in  the  war  against 
poverty — though  they  are  a  weapon  in  that 
war.  They  are  not  simply  a  safeguard  against 
the  effecta  of  automation — though  they  are 
such  a  safeguard.  They  are  not  simply  a 
remedy  for  Industry's  problem  of  growing 
skill  shortages — though  they  are  such  a  rem- 
edy. Rather,  these  amendmenta.  like  the 
original  act  and  ita  subsequent  amendmenta, 
are  an  attempt  to  build  the  foundations  upon 
which  a  national  manpower  poUcy  can,  as 
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someday  it  will,  be  buUt,  so  that  the  Nation's 
most  valuable  natural  resource — the  brains 
and  muscles  and  ingenuity  of  ita  people— can 
be  most  efleottvely  utUlaed  in  the  context  of 
a  free  economy." 

COlflCRTXK   CONSnNSaATION 

The  Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor,  chaired 
by  Representative  Holland,  held  2  days  of 
hearings  on  H.R.  15045.  Testimony  was  taken 
from  the  Department  of  labor  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare;  from  Mr.  Leo  Beebe, 
executive  vice  president  of  the  National 
Alliance  of  Businessmen;  from  Mr.  Kenneth 
Young  of  the  AFL-CIO;  and  from  Mr.  Jack 
Mlchle,  director  of  the  East  Bay  Skills  Center 
in  Oakland,  Calif.  On  June  13  the  sub- 
committee voted  to  report  H.R.  15045,  with 
amendmenta,  to  the  full  committee,  and  on 
June  20  the  full  committee,  after  making 
further  amendmenta,  ordered  the  bill  re- 
ported to  the  House. 

MAJOR    PROVISIONS 

Basically,  HJt.  16048  extends  the  expira- 
tion dates  contained  in  the  present  Act.  The 
authority  to  conduct  the  basic  training  pro- 
grams under  this  Act,  which  would  now  ex- 
pire on  June  30,  1969,  is  extended  to  June 
30,  1972.  Certain  experimental  and  develop- 
ment programs  are  extended  for  shorter 
periods  of  time.  Title  U-D  authorialiig  train- 
ing for  inmates  of  correctional  institutions, 
which  now  e^iree  on  June  30,  1969,  is  ex- 
tended for  one  year.  The  provisions  of  section 
104  (labor  mobility  demonstration  i»oJecta) 
and  seotlon  106  (trainee  placement  assistance 
demonstration  projecta),  which  expire  June 
30,  1968,  are  extended  for  two  years.  The  net 
effect  of  these  amendmenta  are,  in  short,  to 
extend  the  pilot  programs  until  1970,  and  the 
basic  program  until  1972. 

Seotlon  3  of  the  bill  is  a  purely  technical 
amendment,  correcting  an  obvious  typo- 
gn4>hlcal  error  contained  in  the  1966  amend- 
menta. 

Section  3  calls  for  a  3-percent  set-aside  of 
funds  appropriated  In  each  fiscal  year  under 
the  Act,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  train- 
ing and  related  technical  assistance  toward 
the  preparation  of  the  q>eclallzed  personnel 
who  are  needed  to  make  MDTA  a  more  ef- 
fective program.  (Counselors,  Job  develop- 
ment speclallsto,  and  program  administra- 
tors are  illustrative  of  the  personnel  this 
amendment  Is  meant  to  help  prepare,  though 
this  Is  not  an  exhaustive  list.  As  manpower 
pcdlcy  becomes  broadw  in  ita  application, 
and  as  manpower  institutions,  on  State  and 
local  as  well  as  the  Federal  level,  become 
more  significant  tools  of  economic  policy,  the 
need  for  trained  pec^le  with  broad  manpower 
expertise  to  man  such  institutions  becomes 
crucial.  In  providing  for  this  training,  your 
committee  does  not  Intend  that  it  shall  be 
limited  to  the  personnel  needs  of  the  Depart- 
mento  of  Labor  and  HEW  and  the  State  agen- 
cies directly  Involved  in  administering  this 
Act.  Other  public  agencies,  at  the  Federal  and 
at  the  State  and  local  levels  (where  the 
needs  are  especiaUy  acute) ,  as  well  as  private 
and  nonprofit  agencies,  will  have  growing 
need  for  such  manpower  speciallsta.  The  au- 
thority contained  in  section  3  of  this  bUl 
ought  to  be  utilized  to  help  train  people  for 
the  entire  spectrum  of  need.  Although  this 
amendment  was  not  contained  In  the  orig- 
inal bill,  the  Secretary  of  lAbor  advised  the 
committee  during  the  hearings  that  he  had 
no  objection  to  this  amendment.  Indeed,  he 
suggested  that  he  womd  welcome  it. 

Section  4  seeks  to  make  it  possible  for  skill 
centers  to  be  used  In  a  more  flexible  and 
satisfactory  manner  to  carry  out  Institutional 
training  and  related  aspecte  of  the  program. 
The  skill  center  has  proven  to  be  an  excel- 
lent device  In  providing  both  basic  educa- 
tion and  skills  training,  without  running 
afoul  of  the  Inflexibilities  sometimes  found  in 
trying  to  mesh  MDTA  Institutional  training 
with  the  school  year  and  other  problems  of 
the  standard  vocational  education  system. 
Testimony    before   the   subcommittee    Indi- 
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eated  that  among  the  unexpected  dlvld  ends 
of  the  skill  centers  Is  that  they  somet  Imes 
provide  an  Institution  with  which  tralni  es — 
particularly  disadvantaged  trainees-  -can 
Identify  in  the  same  way  that  the  e<  uca- 
tionally  advantaged  can  Identify  wltb  the 
schools  which  are  their  gateways  Intc  the 
world  of  work.  In  some  skill  centers,  rupre- 
sentatlves  from  other  agencies — em  >loy- 
ment  counselors,  educational  rehabilitation 
personnel,  welfare  and  probation  offlcers  and 
the  like — find  oflBce  space  and  an  opporti  nity 
to  bring  their  speciflc  services  to  the  tral  lees. 
The  skill  center  In  such  a  situation  cai  be- 
come a  nucleus  for  a  broad-gage  manp  swer 
center,  serving  a  vital  purpose  of  even  \  rider 
proportions  than  those  which  MDTA  li  j  it- 
self seeks  to  encompass. 

The  effectiveness  of  skill  centers  In  the 
narrow  terms  of  training  and  placement  are 
also  very  impressive.  In  terms  of  place  nent 
rates  and  effectiveness  in  reaching  the  1  ard- 
oore  unemployed,  all  the  data  testifies  ti>  the 
value  of  the  skill  center,  whether  look  id  at 
purely  as  a  training  institution  or  fr>m  a 
broader  frame  of  reference. 

But  the  skill  centers,  too,  have  runjafoul 
of  certain  inflexibilities  in  the  act,  ir,  to 
be  more  precise,  in  lt«  adminlstratloii .  The 
major  problem  has  been  the  perhaps  Bzag- 
gerated  attention  the  Department  has  p  Ud  to 
the  requirements  of  the  act  that  there  be  a 
"reasonable  expectation  of  employment  in 
the  occupation  for  which  the  person  is  eo  be 
trained"  (sec.  aoa(f)).  This  provision  was 
originally,  and  is  still,  intended  by  your  x>m- 
mittee  to  insure  that  MDTA  does  not  fall  into 
the  trap  of  providing  "busywork"  tralnir  g  for 
obsolescent  skills  or  for  Jobs  for  which  there 
Is  no  real  demand.  Tour  committee  felt 
enough  of  this  had  been  done  in  the  aame 
of  Job  training  in  the  past,  and  that  »  do 
more  of  It  would  be  to  perpetrate  a  rraud 
alike  on  the  trainee  and  on  the  tax]  »ayer. 

To  avoid  this  trap  the  Congress  pro  Ided, 
and  the  Department  of  Labor  has  cor  "ectly 
insisted,  that  a  determination  be  mad«  that 
there  is  a  "reasonable"  expectation  of  em- 
ployment for  a  trainee  using  the  skllla  be 
acquires  through  MDTA.  But  the  key  wvrd  la 
"reasonable."  The  testimony  we  received Vrom 
persons  knowledgeable  In  the  program  tends 
to  Indicate  that  Job  surveys  have  becoi 
stumbling  block  In  the  effective  use  oi  the 
skin  centers.  Excessive  delay  In  making  kuch 
surveys.  Inflexibility  In  making  determma- 
tlons.  have  contributed  to  periods  of  Idleness 
In  the  use  of  skill  center  personnel.  The  fre- 
quently very  highly  qualified  and  capableUn- 
structors  available  to  the  skill  centers  ought 
to  be  utilized  to  the  fullest,  as  should  he 
sometimes  superb  equipment  and  physi  'M 
plant  which  are  found  In  these  centers. 

The  committee  is  convinced  that  more  i  d- 
mlnlstrative  flexibility  is  needed  in  order  to 
utilize  the  full  potential  of  the  MDTA  sklU 
centers.  For  example,  arbitrary  time  Units 
established  under  the  project  method  /for 
Initiating  training  programs  make  it  impos- 
sible to  enroll  trainees  after  the  programpas 
begun.  Thus,  the  "pipeline  technique"  aan- 
not  be  employed  and  enrollments  in  ikiU 
centers  have  shown  that  oftentimes  teac  \ers 
and  equipment  are  not  used  to  full  capa  4ty. 
Much  needed  resources  and  personnel  si  and 
Idle  while  the  need  for  training,  espec  ally 
for  the  disadvantaged,  continues. 

In  administering  the  program,  your  <  sm- 
mlttee  would  urge  that  the  Secretaries  ol  La- 
bor and  HEW  both  should  "give  priorltj  "  as 
section  4  of  the  bill  directs,  to  the  use  of  pklll 
centers.  In  making  this  statement  of  1< 
tlve  Intent,  your  committee  does  not  Aean 
to  suggest  that  other  training  facilities  snould 
be  neglected  while  trainees  are  waiting  In 
line  to  get  Into  crowded  skill  centers.  N^  do 
we  mean  to  suggest  any  diminution  in  the 
efforts  of  the  two  Departments  to  utllln  the 
training  facilities  of  the  private  secton^But 
the  testa  of  "reasonable  expectation  of  em- 
ployment" and  similar  criteria  should  not  be 
BO  managed  as  to  result  In  letting  dxist  Sktber 
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on  modem  machine  tools  In  skill  centers,  and 
losing  the  services  of  highly  trained  Instruc- 
tors while  an  overscrupulous  effort  to  docu- 
ment the  availability  of  Jobs  eats  up  all  the 
leadtime  during  which  those  Jobs  remain 
available. 

Section  4(b)  of  the  bill  directs  that  the 
two  Departments  In  exercising  their  author- 
ity under  section  331  should  so  direct  the 
planning  under  CAMPS  (cooperative  area 
manpower  planning  system)  that  sufficient 
funds  and  sufficient  training  "slots"  are  al- 
located to  skill  centers  so  that  such  cen- 
ters may  be  operated  at  a  level  equal  to  that 
achieved  on  June  30,  1967,  or  June  30,  1968, 
whichever,  in  a  given  State,  Is  higher.  It  fur- 
ther directs,  as  a  warning  against  either 
overooncentratlng  or  underconcentrating  re- 
sources on  the  skill  centers,  that  no  new 
centers  be  established  or  existing  ones  be  dis- 
continued or  curtailed  until  the  two  Secre- 
taries establish.  In  effect,  that  an  existing 
center  can  no  longer  do  the  Job,  or  has  not 
been  doing  the  Job,  or  that  the  Job  doesn't 
need  to  be  done  any  more.  Any  one  of  these 
conditions  is  sufficient,  iinder  this  amend- 
ment, to  authorize  the  discontinuance  of  an 
existing  center.  If.  in  the  course  of  making 
such  a  determination,  it  becomes  apparent 
that  a  new  center  under  different  auspices 
or  with  a  different  structure  is  needed,  then 
such  a  new  center  can  be  established. 

Finally,  to  insure  sufficient  funds  for  the 
skill  centers  and  for  other  instltutloniU  train- 
ing projects  of  particular  merit,  section  4(b) 
of  the  bill  specifically  allocates  66  percent  of 
the  funds  appropriated  for  title  n  activities 
to  Institutional  training.  It  Is  the  intention 
of  your  committee  that  the  bulk  of  any  In- 
crease In  institutional  allotments  which 
this  amendment  may  eventually  create 
should  be  utilized,  wherevsr  possible,  and 
without  excessively  rigid  rvUes,  to  achieve  the 
basic  thrust  of  this  new  subsection,  which 
Is  to  build  upon  the  existing  base  provided 
by  the  skill  centers  without  denying  access 
tc  Institutional  training  programs  to  those 
persona  who  do  not  live  In  areas  served  by 
skill  centers. 

The  final  amendment  approved  by  your 
committee  Is  In  section  6  of  the  bill,  which 
extends  the  MDTA  program  to  American 
Samoa  and  the  trust  territories.  The  match- 
ing provisions  of  section  301  of  the  act  are 
waived  in  their  case.  The  Secretary  of  Labor 
Is  given  authority  to  establish  the  amount 
of  training  allowances  in  both  of  these  newly 
added  areas  as  he  now  has  with  respect  to 
Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  because  of  the 
inapplicability  of  the  training  allowance 
formula,  attached  as  it  Is  In  the  several  States 
to  unemployment  compensation  levels. 

CHANGES    IN    XXISTINO   LAW    ICADX    BY    THK 
BILL,    AS    BXPOBTKD 

In  compliance  with  clause  3  of  Rule  XHl 
Of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
changes  in  existing  law  made  by  the  bill,  as 
reported,  are  shown  as  follows  (existing  law 
proposed  to  be  omitted  Is  enclosed  In  black 
brackets,  new  matter  Is  printed  In  ItaUcs, 
existing  law  In  which  no  change  la  proposed 
is  shown  in  roman)  : 

MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
TRAINING  ACT  OF  1982 

•  •  •  •  • 
TITLE     I — ICANPOWER      REQUIREMENTS, 

DEVELOPMENT,  AND  DTIUZATION 

•  •  •  •  • 

LABOB    ICOBILITT    DK1CON8TBATTON    FBOjaCTS 

Skc.  104.  (a)  During  tbe  period  ending  June 
30,  [1968 J  J970.  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
develop  and  carry  out.  In  a  limited  number  of 
geographical  areas,  pilot  projects  designed  to 
assess  or  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  In  re- 
ducing unemployment  of  programs  to  In- 
crease the  mobility  of  unemployed  worken  by 
providing  assistance  to  meet  their  rtiocatlon 
expenses.  In  carrying  out  such  projects  the 
Secretary  may  provide  such  assistance,  in  the 
form  of  grants  or  loans,  or  both,  only  to  In- 
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voluntiuilly  unemployed  individuals  who  can- 
not reasonably  be  expected  to  secure  full- 
time  employment  In  the  community  In  which 
they  reside,  have  bona  fide  offers  of  employ- 
ment (other  than  temporary  or  seasonal  em- 
ployment), and  are  deemed  qualified  to  per- 
form the  work  for  which  they  are  being  em- 
ployed. 

•  •  •  •  • 

TBAIKIB   PLACXICXMT   ASSIVrAMCX  DEMON- 
8TKATION   PBOJXCTB 

8bc.  106.  During  the  period  ending  June  30, 
[1968]  1970,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  abaU  de- 
velop and  carry  out  experimental  and  demon- 
stration projects  to  assist  in  the  placement 
of  pwrsons  seeking  employment  thiotigh  a 
public  employment  office  who  have  aucoeM- 
fully  completed  or  participated  In  a  federally 
assisted  or  financed  training,  counseling, 
work  training,  or  work  experience  program 
and  who,  after  appropriate  counseling,  bava 
been  found  by  the  Secretary  to  be  qualified 
and  suitable  for  the  en^loyment  In  question, 
but  to  whom  employment  Is  or  may  be  denied 
for  reasons  other  than  ability  to  perfcmn, 
including  difficulty  In  securing  bonds  for 
indemnifying  their  employers  against  loss 
from  the  infidelity,  dishonesty,  or  default  of 
such  persons.  In  carrying  out  these  projects 
the  Secretary  may  make  payments  to  or  con- 
tracts with  employers  or  Institutions  au- 
thorized to  indenuxlfy  employers  against 
such  losses.  Of  the  funds  appropriated  for 
a  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  this  Act,  not  more 
than  $300,000  may  be  used  for  purposes  of 
this  section. 

•  •  •  •  • 
TITLE  n— TRAINING  AND  SKILL 

DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAMS 

•  •  •  •  • 
SKLccnoN  or  tbainxbs 

S«c.  30a.  (a)  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

(f )  Before  selecting  a  person  for  training, 
other  than  the  training  under  subsection 
[(1)1  (1).  the  Secretary  shall  determine  that 
there  Is  a  reasonable  expectation  of  employ- 
ment In  the  occupation  for  which  the  person 
Is  to  be  trained.  If  such  employment  Is  not 
available  in  the  area  in  which  the  person 
resides,  the  Secretary  shall  obtain  reason- 
able assurance  of  such  person's  willingness 
to  accept  employment  outside  his  area  of 
residence. 

•  •  •  •  • 

TKAINING   ALLOWANCES 

Sic.  303.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  may, 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  enter  into 
agreements  with  States  under  which  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  make  payments  to 
such  States  either  In  advance  or  by  way 
of  reimbursement  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
abling such  States,  as  agents  for  the  United 
States,  to  make  payment  of  weekly  training 
allowances  to  unemployed  persons  selected 
for  training  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  303  and  undergoing  such  training 
In  a  program  operated  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act.  Such  payments  shall  be 
made  for  a  period  not  exceeding  one  hun- 
dred and  four  weeks,  and  the  basic  amount 
of  any  such  pajrment  in  any  week  for  persons 
imdergoing  training.  Including  uncompen- 
sated employer-provided  training,  shall  not 
exceed  910  more  than  the  amount  of  the 
average  weekly  gross  unemployment  com- 
pensation payment  (Including  allowances 
for  dependents)  for  a  week  of  total  unem- 
ployment In  the  State  making  such  pay- 
ments during  the  most  recent  four-calendar- 
quarter  period  for  which  such  data  are  avail- 
able: Provided,  That  the  basic  amount  of 
such  payments  may  be  Increased  by  tS  a 
week  for  each  dependent  over  two  up  to  a 
maximum  of  four  additional  dependents: 
Provided  further.  That  In  any  week  an  In- 
dividual who,  but  for  his  training,  would  be 
entitled  to  unemployment  compensation  In 
excess  of  his  total  allowance.  Including  pay- 
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ments  for  dependents,  shall  receive  an  allow- 
ance increased  by  the  amount  of  such  excess. 
With  req;>ect  to  Guam  [and  the  Virgin  la- 
lands],  the  Virgin  Islands,  American  Samoa, 
and  ttie  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
the  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  determine 
the  amount  of  the  training  allowance  to  be 
paid  any  eligible  person  training  under  this 
Act. 

With  respect  to  any  week  for  which  a  per- 
son receives  unemployment  compensation 
under  title  XV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  or 
any  other  Federal  or  State  unemployment 
compensation  law  which  Is  less  than  the 
total  training  allowance.  Including  payments 
for  dependents,  provided  for  by  the  preced- 
ing paragraph,  a  supplemental  training  al- 
lowance may  be  paid  to  a  person  eligible  for 
a  training  allowance  under  this  Act.  The  sup- 
plemental training  allowance  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  difference  between  his  unemploy- 
ment compensation  and  the  training  allow- 
ance provided  by  the  preceding  paragraph. 

For  persons  undergoing  on-the-job  train- 
ing, the  amount  of  any  payment  which  would 
otherwise  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
under  this  section  shall  be  reduced  by  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  that 
payment  as  the  numl>er  of  compensated 
hours  per  week  under  the  training  program 
bears  to  forty  hours. 

The  training  allowance  of  a  person  engaged 
in  training  imder  section  204  or  231  shall  not 
be  reduced  on  account  of  employment  (other 
than  employment  under  an  on-the-job  train- 
ing program  under  section  204)  which  does 
not  exceed  twenty  hours  per  week,  but  shall 
be  reduced  in  an  amount  equal  to  his  full 
earnings  for  hours  worked  (other  than  In 
employment  under  such  an  on-the-job  train- 
ing program)  in  excess  of  twenty  hours  per 
week. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Paxt  B— Dtttiks  of  thk  SacBRABT  or  Health, 
Education,  ant>  WKLrABX 

GKNEEAL  BXSPONSIBILrnXS 

Sec.  331.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  shall,  piursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  this  title  enter  into  agree- 
ments with  States  \inder  which  the  appro- 
priate State  education  agencies  will  under- 
take to  provide  training  needed  to  eqiilp 
persons  referred  to  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  pursuant  to  section  202,  for  the  oc- 
cupations specified  In  the  referrals,  except 
that  with  respect  to  education  to  be  pro- 
vided pursuant  to  referrals  under  subsection 
(b)  or  C(l)]  ii)  of  section  203,  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  may  make 
arrangements  for  the  provision  of  the  edu- 
cation to  be  provided  under  such  subsection 
through  other  appropriate  education  agen- 
cies. Such  State  agencies  shaU  provide  for 
such  training  through  public  educational 
agencies  or  institutions  or  through  arrange- 
ments with  private  educational  or  training 
institutions  where  such  private  institutions 
can  provide  equipment  or  services  not  avail- 
able In  public  institutions,  particularly  for 
training  In  technical  and  subprofesslonal 
occupations,  or  where  such  Institutions  can, 
at  comparable  cost,  (1)  provide  substantially 
equivalent  training,  or  (2)  make  possible  an 
expanded  use  of  the  Individual  referral  meth- 
od, or  (3)  aid  m  reducing  more  quickly  un- 
employment or  current  and  proepecttve  man- 
power shortages.  The  State  agency  shall  be 
paid  not  more  than  00  per  centum  of  the 
cost  to  the  State  of  carrying  out  the  agree- 
ment, unless  the  Secretary  of  HAalth.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  determlnea  that  pay- 
ments In  excess  of  90  per  centum  are  neoes- 
sary  becaiise  such  payments  with  req>ect  to 
private  institutions  or  programs  carried  out 
In  conjunction  with  programs  or  projects 
under  sectloin  103(6)  are  required  to  give  full 
effect  to  the  purposes  of  the  Act,  and  except 
that  the  State  ogeney  for  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  tslands  may  he  paid  up  to  100 
per  centum  of  mch  cost*:  Provided,  That  for 
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the  period  ending  June  90,  1066,  the  State 
agency  shall  be  paid  100  per  centum  of  the 
ooat  to  the  State  of  carrying  out  the  agree- 
ment. Non-Federal  contributions  may  be  In 
cash  or  kind,  fairly  evaluated,  Including  but 
not  limited  to  plant,  equipment,  and  aerr- 
Ices.  Such  agreements  shall  contain  such 
other  provisions  as  will  promote  effective  ad- 
ministration (including  provision  (1)  for  re- 
ports on  the  attendance  and  performance  of 
trainees,  (3)  for  Immediate  certification  to 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  by  the  responsible 
training  agency  with  respect  to  each  person 
referred  for  training  who  does  not  have  a 
satisfactory  attendance  record  or  is  not  mak- 
ing satisfactory  progress  In  such  training 
absent  good  cause,  and  (3)  for  continuous 
supervision  of  the  training  programs  con- 
ducted under  the  agreement  to  insure  the 
quality  and  adequacy  of  the  training  pro- 
vided), protect  the  United  States  against 
loss,  and  assure  that  the  functions  and  duties 
to  be  carried  out  by  such  State  agency  are 
performed  In  such  fashion  as  will  carry  out 
the  puirposes  of  this  title.  The  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  give 
preference  to  training  and  education  pro- 
vided through  State  vocational  education 
agencies  and  other  State  education  agencies. 
However,  in  any  case  In  which  he  determines 
that  It  would  permit  persons  to  begin  their 
training  or  education  within  a  shorter  period 
of  time,  or  permit  the  needed  training  or 
education  to  be  provided  more  economically, 
or  more  effectively,  he  may  provide  the  need- 
ed training  or  education  by  agreement  or 
contract  made  directly  with  public  or  private 
training  or  educational  facilities  or  through 
such  other  arrangements  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary to  give  full  effect  to  this  Act. 

(b)  In  maJdnff  arrangements  for  institu- 
tional training  financed  in  whole  or  in  part 
toith  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  title  I, 
and  titU  II,  parts  A.  B,  C,  and  D  of  thU  Act, 
including  hut  not  limited  to  basic  education, 
employahiiity  and  communicationa  skills, 
prevocational  training,  vocational  and  tech- 
nical programs,  and  supplementary  or  related 
instruction  for  on-the-foh  training  whether 
conducted  at  the  foh  site  or  elsewhere,  prior- 
ity shall  be  given  to  the  use  of  skill  centers 
established  under  the  authority  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Past  D — Coriectional  Institutions 

Sec.  351.  Without  regard  to  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  title  or  section  301  of  this  Act, 
the  Secret«ury  of  Labor  shall,  during  the  pe- 
riod ending  June  30,  [1969]  1970,  develop 
and  carry  out  experimental  and  demonstra- 
tion programs  of  training  and  education  for 
persons  in  correctional  institutions  who  are 
In  need  thereof  to  obtain  employment  upon 
release.  Arrangements  for  such  education  and 
training  shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  W^are  after  con- 
sultation with  the  i4>propriate  area  man- 
power development  and  training  advisory 
committee.  Programs  under  this  t>art  shall  be 
conducted  throuj^  agreements  with  officials 
ot  Federal.  State,  and  local  correctional  in- 
stitutions. To  the  fullest  extent  practicable, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  shaU  utilise  the  avail- 
able services  of  other  Federal  departments 
and  agencies.  Programs  under  this  part  may 
ln«dude  vocational  education;  special  Job  de- 
velopment and  placement  activities;  prevoca- 
tional, basic,  and  secondary  educatl<Hi,  and 
counseling,  where  appropriate;  supportive 
and  followup  services  and  such  other  as- 
sistance aa  Is  deemed  necessary. 

•  •  •  •  • 
TITLE   m — MISCELLANEOUS 

APPOBTIONlCElfT    OT    BKHMTIVB 

Sec.  801.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  effecting 
an  equitable  appntlonment  of  Federal  ex- 
penditures among  the  States  in  carrying  out 
the  programs  authortged  under  parts  A  and 
B  of  tiue  n  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Bduea- 
tton.  and  Welfare  aball  apportion  80  per 
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centum  of  the  funds  available  for  such  pur- 
poses In  accordance  with  uniform  standards 
and  in  arriving  at  such  standards  shall  con- 
sider only  the  following  factors:  (1)  the  pro- 
portion which  the  la1x>r  force  of  a  State 
bears  to  the  total  labor  force  of  the  United 
States,  (2)  the  prc^wrtlon  which  the  unem- 
ployed In  a  State  during  the  preceding  cal- 
endar year  bears  to  the  total  number  of  un- 
employed in  the  United  States  in  the  preced- 
ing calendar  year,  (3)  the  lack  of  appropriate 
full-time  employment  in  the  State.  (4)  the 
proportion  which  the  Insured  unemployed 
within  a  State  bears  to  the  total  nimiber  of 
Insured  employed  In  such  State,  and  (6)  the 
average  weekly  unemployment  compensation 
benefits  paid  by  the  State.  The  remaining  20 
per  centum  may  be  expended  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  as  they  find  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
title  n.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
are  authorized  to  make  reapportionments 
from  time  to  time  where  the  total  amounts 
apftortioned  under  this  section  have  not  been 
fully  oblig;ated  In  a  particular  State,  or  where 
the  State  or  appropriate  agencies  in  the 
State  have  not  entered  into  the  necessary 
any  other  State  is  In  need  of  additional 
agreements,  and  the  Secretaries  find  that 
funds  to  carry  out  the  programs  authorized 
by  this  Act:  Protnd«d,  That  no  funds  appor- 
tioned with  respect  to  a  State  In  amy  fiscal 
year  shall  be  reapportioned  before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  sixth  month  of  such  fiscal 
year  and  only  upon  30  days'  prior  notice 
to  such  State  of  the  proposed  reapportion- 
ment, except  that  the  requlronent  for  prior 
notice  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  any 
reapportionment  made  during  the  last 
quarter  of  the  fiscal  year. 

(b)  In  order  to  make  maximum  utilisa- 
tion of  previous  investments  of  Federal 
funds  made  under  this  Act  and  to  avoid 
unnecessary  waste  and  duplication,  the 
Secretary  of  iMbor  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  un- 
der the  authority  of  this  section  and 
through  the  CoopercMve  Area  Manpower 
Planning  System  (CAMPS),  allocate  suffi- 
cient funds  and  numhert  of  institutional 
trainees  to  insure  a  level  of  skill  center  op- 
eration in  each  State  equal  to  that  which  ex- 
isted on  June  30,  1967,  or  June  30,  1968, 
whichever  is  the  greater.  In  no  event  shall 
the  overall  allotments  for  institutional 
training  he  less  than  6S  per  centum  of  the 
funds  appropriated  by  the  Congress  to  carry 
out  title  II  of  this  Act.  No  new  skill  centers 
shall  he  established  in  an  area  already 
served  by  a  skill  center  as  defined  by  the 
Secretaries  of  Labor  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  nor  shall  an  existing  center 
be  discontinued  or  curtailed  cu  long  as  this 
Act  is  in  force  unless  it  has  previously  been 
established  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  that  (f)  on  existing  center  is  no 
longer  able  to  either  provide  or  arrange  for 
needed  training,  (2)  training  of  a  timOar 
nature  previously  provided  has  been  inef- 
fective, or  (J)  there  is  no  longer  a  need  for 
training  baaed  on  labor  market  analysis  or 
other  pertinent  data. 

•  •  •  •  • 

APPBOPHATIONS  AXTTHOtlZED 

Sec.  304.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  carrying 
out  title  I,  there  are  hereby  authorised  to  be 
appropriated  not  in  excess  of  946.000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  UMM,  and  for 
each  fiscal  year  thereafter  such  amounts  as 
may  be  necessary. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  parts 
A  and  B  of  title  n.  there  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  not  In  excess  of  9385,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1066,  and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary. 

(c)  For  the  purpoee  of  caJrylng  out  part 
0  Of  title  n,  then  are  hereby  authorised  to 
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be  ^>proprlated  not  In  ezoeas  of  $33,1 
for  the  flBcal  year  ending  June  30.  19M 
for  each  year  thereafter  such  amounts 
be  necessary. 

(d)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
ot  title  n.  there  are  hereby  authorized 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
30.  [1968]  1969,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  eAdlsg 
June  30.  [19891  1970,  such  amounts  ai 
be  necessary. 

(e)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
m.  there  are  hereby  authorised  to  be 
prlated  not  In  excess  of  $1,000,000  to 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1966,  and  ' 
year   thereafter  such   amounts   as 
necessary. 

•  •  •  • 

Dsrmrriow 

Sac.  306.  For  the  purpoaet  of  this  Act,  the 
term  "State"  Includes  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands!  and 
[OuamJ  Guam,  American  Samoa,  anck  the 
Truat  Territory  of  the  Pacific  lalandt. 

Trairting  and  Related  Technical  Auisti 
Sec.  309.  The  Secretary  o/  iMbor  ahall 
vide,  directly  or  through  granta  or  othe  ar- 
rangementa,  training  and  related  tech'  4cal 
aasiataruse  for  apecialized  or  other  perao  inel 
which  are  needed  in  connection  vith  the 
programa  eatabliahed  under  thia  Act  or  to  lich 
otherwiae  pertain  to  the  purpoaea  of  thia  Act. 
Upon  requeat  the  Secretary  may  make  ap  dal 
aaaignmenta  of  peraonnel  to  public  or  piri  oate 
agenciea,  inatitutiona,  or  employera  to  t  arry 
out  the  purpoaea  of  thia  aection;  but  no  .  uch 
apecial  aaaignmenta  ahall  be  for  a  perioi  of 
more  than  two  yeara.  Two  per  centum  oj  the 
auma  appropriated  in  any  flacal  year  for  thia 
Act  ahall  be  reserved  to  carry  €>ut  the  mr- 
poaea  of  thia  aection  during  auch  flacal  \  ear. 
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un- 


n- 


arc.  810.  (a)  AU  authority  conferred 
der  tlUe  n  of  this  Act  shaU  terminate  atjthe 
close  of  June  30,  [19691 1972. 

(b)    Notwithstanding   the  foregoing,  |the 
termination  of  title  n  shall  not  afteot 
disbursement  of  funds  under,  at  the 
Ing  out  of.  any  contract,  commitment 
other  obligation  entered  Into  prior  to 
date  of  such  termination:  Provided,  That 
disbursement  of  funds  shall  be  made  p 
Buant  to  the  authority  conferred  under  t  tie 
n  of  this  Act   after  December  30,   [19^9] 
1972. 

ADomoNAL    vncws    or    mb.    Holland 

GIBBONS,     MB.     HATHA  WAT,     AND     MB. 

We  support  HH.  1S048.  We  support  It, 
deed,  with  enthusiasm  and  with  deep  feelfcig 
that  the  Manpower  Development  and  Tra  n- 
Ing  Act  has.  In  the  6  yeaov  of  Its  operatl(  n, 
more  than  fulfilled  the  hopes  of  Its  otlgU  al 
authors,  among  whom  some  of  us  are  nu  n- 
bered.  This  program,  which  has  achlei  ed 
an  ever-growing  amount  of  bipartisan  sup- 
port among  the  Members  of  the  Congn  as, 
and  stanch  backing  In  all  segments  of  the 
economy,  has  served  the  Nation  well  ind 
falthfxilly.  Nearly  half  a  million  Amerlc  ma 
have  successfully  completed  Instltutlo  oal 
and  on-the-job  training  courses  tinder 
MDTA,  and  this  does  not  take  Into  aooo  mt 
the  thousands  of  others  who  have  "f«  led 
to  complete"  such  courses,  not  because  tney 
couldnt  handle  the  training  but  becaiue 
even  Incomplete  training  courses  enat  led 
them  to  find  better  Jobs. 

Since  its  original  enactment  in  1983.  the 
Congress  has  seen  fit  on  several  ooeaal  mis 
to  amend  the  basic  act.  In  every  case,  tl  eae 
amendments  have  been  designed  to  ntke 
the  program  more  flexible,  to  enable  the 
Secretaries  of  Labor  and  HEW  to  nore 
rapidly  and  meaningfully  meet  their  r«sp  m- 
slblUtles,  to  allow  for  more  expeditious  ac- 
tion to  meet  current  manpower  protdem  as 
well  as  to  plan  for  long-range  trends.  Ihls 
movement  toward  more  flexibility,  this  tr  md 
away  from  rigidity  in  fund  aUocati<»i  i  od 
away  from  limiting  the  choice  of  tools  av  iQ- 
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able  to  thoM  given  thew  gtsve  re^KKUi- 
bUltiea.  has  not  been  aoeidental.  We  bay* 
deUberately,  and  as  a  mattsr  at  oonsldsred 
potloy,  soosht  to  do  Just  tbat.  In  maklnc 
IfDTA  more  flexUde,  the  Congtwa  hM  aought 
to  achieve  predsdy  what  It  sought  to  aehleva 
In  the  1907  amendments  to  title  I  of  the 
Eoonomlo  Opportunity  Act,  which  Is  alK> 
characterised  in  its  ^>proaeh  to  manpower 
problems  by  the  concept  that  what  la  needed 
Is  the  development  of  a  substantial  arsenal 
of  weap<uis,  to  be  utilixed  as  needed,  in  an 
Integrated  program,  by  thoee  who  have  the 
operating  reqmnsibUtty  to  see  that  our  na- 
tional manpowsr  resouxees  are  most 
advantageously  devAloped. 

Moat  ot  the  provisions  of  this  bill  carry  out 
that  long-standing  oongreesional  policy. 
Section  4(b) ,  which  we  believe  to  have  been 
Introduced  and  adoi>t«d  with  the  best  of  in- 
tentions, turns  that  policy  around,  in  oxir 
Judgment,  exactly  180  degrees.  Section  4(b) 
of  this  bill  will  have  the  effect,  we  fear,  of 
reducing  the  options  available  to  manpower 
administrators  In  precisely  the  wrong  way. 
We  cannot  disagree  with  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment.  We  do  disagree  with  Its  timing. 
Its  scope  and  Its  method  of  achieving  the 
purpooe. 

Section  4(b) 's  purpose,  clearly.  Is  to  maxi- 
mize the  use  of  skill  centers  as  a  mode  of 
offering  Institutional  training.  With  this  ob- 
jective we  wholly  agree.  We  concur  In  every 
thing  the  committee  report  says  about  skill 
centers,  and  would.  If  necessary,  add  further 
praise  of  their  achievements  and  their  prom- 
ise. On  this  point,  there  is  no  substantial  dis- 
agreement. But  In  seeking  to  implement  this 
policy  the  amendment  freezes  the  number 
of  skill  centers — and  we  have  no  real  knowl- 
edge at  this  point  of  what  number  of  skill 
centers  we  are  fixing,  or  which  skill  centers 
will  be  preserved,  and  which  found  not  to 
be  eligible,  how  many  trainees  we  are  affect- 
ing, or  how  much  It  will  cost.  The  term  "skill 
center"  Is  variously  defined.  Merely  calling 
a  hastily  thrown  together  congwles  of  courses 
a  "skill  center"  doesn't  necessarily  make  It 
one,  even  In  the  minds  of  the  sponsocs  of  this 
amendment,  and  certainly  not  in  the  eyes  of 
those  charged  with  the  administration  of 
this  legislation. 

The  real  damage  done  by  this  amendment. 
Is  In  the  sentence  which  i4>pear8  casually  in 
the  midst  of  the  subeectlon  4(b)  and  which 
Is  not  tied,  logically,  to  the  skill  center  con- 
cept, arbitrarily  fixing  the  Institutional  al- 
location at  66  percent  of  all  funds  appro- 
priated under  title  n  of  the  act.  The  precise 
level  of  the  figure  Is  one  fiaw,  but  Its  great- 
est flaw  Is  that  It  Is  a  rigid  floor  and  may  well 
become  an  equally  rigid  ceiling. 

In  order  to  fund  an  unknown  number  of 
skUl  centers,  this  bill  aUocates  a  very  large 
axon  ot  money,  taking  much  of  that  money 
away  from  other  institutional  programs  and 
eventually  taking  It  away,  too,  from  avail- 
ability for  the  JOBS  program,  through  which 
the  resources  and  talents  of  the  private  sec- 
tor are  being  harnessed  to  the  manpower 
training  and  development  problem. 

One  further,  perhaps  symbolic,  perhaps 
real,  fiaw  Is  to  be  found  in  the  language 
of  the  amendment.  In  directing  the  two  Sec- 
retaries to  "allocate  sufficient  funds  and 
numbers  of  institutional  trainees  to  Insun 
a  level  of  skill  center  operation  in  each  State 
equal  to  that  which  exUted  on  June  30,  1967 
or  June  30,  1968,  which  ever  Is  greater,"  the 
amendment  turns  MDTA  Into  a  program  for 
the  maintenance  of  institutions  rather  than  a 
program  for  the  training  of  people  and  the 
development  of  manpower  resources.  In  en- 
acting this  language,  we  are  explicitly  com- 
mitting ourselves  to  the  maintenance  of  skill 
centers,  without  ade<iuate  regard  to  the  needs 
which  may  exiat  in  a  given  community  at  a 
given  time.  The  trainees  must  be  shuffled 
about  to  accommodate  the  needs  of  the  cen- 
ters, rather  than  the  other  day  around.  Fur- 
ther, we  are  directing  the  preservation  of 
existing  skill  centers  and  impeding  the  ere- 
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ation  of  new  ones,  again  without  adequate 
rsgmid  for  the  needs  of  the  unen^loysd  or 
underemployed  for  whose  benefit  this  act  is 
supposed  to  operate.  Section  4(b)  of  the  bill 
before  us  txims  MDTA  into  a  program  of 
guaranteed  employment  for  the  faculty  and 
administrators  of  skill  centers,  at  the  cost 
of  the  very  people  the  entire  program  is  sup- 
posed to  benefit. 

We  do  not  oppose  4(b)  because  It  refers  to 
skill  centers.  We  would  oppose  It  if  It  did  the 
same  thing  for  any  one  of  the  devices  that 
have  been  created  or  utUlxed  under  MDTA. 
We  wotild  oppose  It  if  it  applied  to  standard 
vocational  schools,  to  on-the-job  training, 
to  coupled  projects,  or  to  whatever.  Its  flaw 
Is  that  It  takes  a  very  good  part  of  the  pro- 
gram and  seeks  to  enshrine  its  operation  at 
the  cost  of  all  the  other  good  parts  of  the 
program.  It  Is  an  unwleldly  provision  which 
may  result,  not  in  the  misuse  of  appropriated 
funds,  but — even  worse — in  their  nonuse. 

We  hope  that  the  House  can  be  prevailed 
upon  to  amend  or  drop  this  section  to  HJl. 
15046.  If  the  House  does  so,  we  think  It  should 
be  made  clear  at  the  time  that  we  do  so  with- 
out In  any  way  departing  from  the  Intention 
stated  in  the  committee  report  and  in  sub- 
section (a)  that  skill  centers  sboiild  be  used 
In  the  maximtim  amount  feasible  consistent 
with  the  broad  objectives  of  MDTA.  SkUl 
centers,  their  remarkable  physical  plants  and 
their  excellent  staffs  ought  to  be  used  to  the 
fullest  possible  extent — ^remembering  flrst, 
however,  that  the  purpose  of  this  act  Is  to 
meet  the  needs  of  those  who  require  train- 
ing In  order  to  find  meaningful  permanent 
employment  in  the  real  world. 

MtNoarrr  vixws  on  rji.  i5048 

We  are  not  opposed  to  the  bill  reported 
by  the  committee.  In  fact,  we  strongly  sup- 
port all  of  its  provisions,  most  of  which 
would  extend  the  life  of  significant  portions 
of  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  of  1963  (MDTA),  several  of  which  are 
shortly  about  to  expire.  Our  criticism  Is  di- 
rected not  at  what  the  bill  contains  but  at 
what  It  falls  to  Include. 

Not  only  do  all  of  \is  support  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  the  MDTA,  but  some  of 
us  take  a  great  deal  of  pride  not  merely  in 
having  cooperated  at  its  birth  in  1963,  but 
In  having  made  significant  contributions 
both  to  Its  original  enactment  and  its  sub- 
sequent development  and  Improvement  as 
weU. 

What  we  fear,  and  it  Is  this  at  whi<di  our 
critique  is  aimed.  Is  the  serious  impairment. 
even  the  possible  elimination,  of  many  of  the 
training  programs,  both  on  the  Job  and 
institutional,  which  have  been  established 
and  successfully  operated  under  MDTA.  For 
that  reason  we  believe  that  the  committee 
bill  ought  to  be  amended  to  Include  provi- 
sions designed  to  prevent  this  Impairment 
and  possible  elimination  of  training  pro- 
grams which  have  proved  their  value. 

The  damage  to  these  programs  has  al- 
ready begun  and  becomes  progressively  more 
serious.  This  development  Is  the  result  of 
the  adoption  by  the  administration  of  new 
numpower  approaches  establishing  programs 
which  are  relentlessly  eliminating  an  in- 
creasing number  of  the  successful  types  of 
manpower  project,  particularly  in  the  OJT 
field,  which  had  theretofore  been  set  up  tin- 
der MDTA  and  many  of  which  still  exist 
although  now  threatened  with  extinction. 
These  new  approaches  are  best  described  in 
the  administration's  announcement  of  March 
19,  1968.  setting  forth  its  manpower  goals 
and  funding  for  the  fiscal  year  1969. 

Tlie  overall  estimate  Is  for  total  program 
funds  under  title  n  of  MDTA  of  almost  $364 
million.  Of  thU  total,  over  $33  million  will  be 
reserved  for  training  individuals  in  redevel- 
opment areas  under  part  C  of  title  n  and 
will  not  be  apportioned  among  the  States. 

Pursuant  to  section  801  of  the  act.  80 
percent  of  the  remaining  $831  million, 
amounting  to  $366  million,  will  be  appor- 
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tioned  among  the  States,  and  30  percent, 
amounting  to  $66  million,  will  be  retained 
in  an  \ini4>portioned  account  to  be  admin- 
istered by  the  Secretaries  of  lAbor  and 
HKW.  The  $366  million  to  bo  apportioned 
among  the  States  will  be  allocated  as  follows: 
S160  million  to  Institutional  training,  SB4 
million  to  on-the-job  traming  (OJT),  and 
$21  million  to  part-time  and  other-than-sklll 
training. 

However,  during  the  flacal  year  1968  the 
administration  Initiated  two  new  manpower 
programs,  the  concentrated  employment  pro- 
gram (CEP)  and  the  Job  opportunities  In 
the  business  sector  (JOBS)  programs,  both  of 
which  were  to  be  and  are  being  f  imded  out  ot 
appropriations  for  title  n  of  MDTA  and  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act,  and  under  the 
authc^ty  of  these  two  statutes,  without  re- 
sorting to  new  legislation.  These  two  pro- 
grams are  directed  toward  helping  effectively 
what  may  accurately  be  called  the  innermost 
hard  core  of  the  "hard-core  imemployed." 

The  March  19,  1968.  announcement  esti- 
mates that  of  the  total  needed  to  finance 
these  two  new  programs,  $99  million  will 
come  from  MDTA  title  n  ^prc^riatlons,  the 
larger  part  of  which,  approximately  two- 
thirds,  will  be  taken  from  funds  to  be  t^- 
p<»rUoned  among  the  States.  Thus  of  the  $84 
million  to  be  aiq;>ortloned  to  the  States  for 
OJT  purposes,  $45.1  mllUon  will  go  Into  JOBS 
programs  and  $18.2  million  Into  CEP  activi- 
ties, leaving  only  $22.7  million  for  the  States 
to  use  for  their  ongoing  and  traditional  OJT 
projects,  a  reduction  of  73  percent. 

It  is  painfully  obvious  that  these  ongoing 
and  tradiUonal  types  of  OJT  projects  will  be 
reduced  to  a  mere  shadow  of  their  former 
status  and  that  whatever  autonomy  that  sev- 
eral States  have  hitherto  enjoyed  in  promot- 
ing, developing,  funding,  monitoring,  and 
otherwise  serving  training  programs  under 
title  n  of  MDTA  win  vlrtuaUy  disappear  or 
be  seriously  diminished. 

However,  we  wish,  with  all  the  emphasis 
at  our  command,  to  make  It  perfectly  plain 
that  we  do  not  oppose  either  the  goals,  the 
purposes,  or  the  structure  of  both  the  CEP 
and  JOBS  programs.  To  the  contrary,  we 
wholeheartedly  i4>prove  them.  We  think  they 
are  so  important,  and  may  prove  to  be  so 
valuable  In  finding  the  beginning  of  a  atAa- 
tlon  for  the  problem  of  the  Innermost  hard 
core  of  the  "hard-core  unemployed,"  that 
they  deserve  a  separate  and  specific  legislative 
authority  of  their  own. 

At  the  very  least,  they  should  have  sepa- 
rate, specific,  and  adequate  funding  of  their 
own  rather  than  being  implemented  by  can- 
nibalizing much  of  the  finances  essential  to 
the  continued  survival  of  other  manpower 
programs  which  are,  at  present,  and  have 
been,  since  the  inception  of  MDTA,  effective 
performing  a  somewhat  different  but  equaUy 
desirable,  even  lndlq>ensable  function.  It  Is 
our  view  that  none  of  the  ongoing  MDTA 
projects,  established  outside  the  CEP  and 
JOBS  programs,  ought  to  be  terminated  un- 
less It  can  be  shown  that  sutA  project  is  not 
complying  with  any  appllcaMe  requirement 
of  the  Manpower  Act,  or  is  not  being  carried 
out  effectively  In  a  manner  reasonably  de- 
signed to  effectuate  the  policies  of  that  act, 
or  that  the  need  for  such  a  project  no  longer 
exists,  nor  should  8U<^  a  project  be  curtailed 
except  to  an  extent  equivalent  to  the  de- 
crease In  the  magnitude  of  Mm  need  It  was 
designed  to  meet. 

We  therefore  shall  offer  on  the  floor, 
amendments,  rejected  in  the  committee, 
which  are  designed  to  assure  the  continued 
existence,  at  their  previous  levels,  of  these 
ongoing  and  traditional  manpower  programs. 
Simultaneously  we  pledge  our  support  for 
any  i4>propriate  effort  to  secure  for  the  CEP 
and  JOBS  programs  the  separate  and  addi- 
tional funds  needed  to  permit  these  two  new 
programs  to  achieve  the  goals  set  for  them 
by  the  admlnlatraUon.  We  firmly  believe 
that  the  approach  we  have  taken,  will  have 
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the  additional  beneficial  result  of  restoring 
to  the  States  that  autonomy  under  title  n 
of  the  MDTA  which  0>ngrees  Intended  them 
to  have,  and  of  which  they  are  being  de- 
prived by  the  mannw  In  which  the  CEP  and 
JOBS  programs  are  being,  and  will  continue 
to  be.  administered  unless  our  amendments 
are  adopted. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  cannibalizing 
approach  and  funding  of  CEP  and  JOBS  as 
administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  are 
contrary  to  the  Intent  of  Congress  and  go 
beyond  the  authority  given  him  under  title 
n  of  the  MDTA.  In  this  connection,  and 
in  support  of  this  contention.  It  Is  extremely 
relevant  to  quote  from  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  recently  com- 
mitted to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union : 

TITLX  I — DKFABTIUNT  Or  LABOB 

Manpower  Adminiatration 

MANPOWEB  DEVELOPMENT  AND  TBAININC   AC- 

TivmEs. — The  bill  Includes  $400  million,  a 
reduction  of  $13,096,000  from  the  request, 
and  an  Increase  of  $14,603,000  over  the 
amount  appropriated  for  1968. 

The  committee  desires  that  the  Depart- 
ment review  Its  current  policy  of  increasing 
the  emphasis  on  the  on-the-job  training 
over  institutional  training.  Evaluations  made 
of  the  manpower  development  and  training 
program  have  concluded  that  institutional 
training  Is  a  more  effective  way  of  reaching 
the  disadvantaged.  The  committee  queationa 
the  arbitrary  diviaion  of  funda  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  in  allotting  money  to 
the  Statea.  A  review  of  the  legislative  history 
of  the  Manpower  Developm.ent  and  Training 
Act  leaves  considerable  doubt  that  the  Secre- 
tary has  the  authority  to  carve  the  State 
apportionment  up  between  institutiOJuU  and 
on-the-job  training.  The  committee  feela 
that  it  ipould  be  more  desirable,  and  more 
in  keeping  iDith  the  legislative  history,  if 
the  Statea  were  given  more  of  a  voice  in 
determining  the  diviaion  of  available  furula 
between  the  turn.  (Emphasis  added.) 

Although  we  express  no  opinion  on  the 
comparative  merits  of  OJT  versus  institu- 
tional training,  we  are  in  complete  agreement 
with  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  that 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  depriving  the  States 
of  the  autonomy  given  them  m  title  n,  and 
that  in  doing  so  he  is  acting  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  authority  given  him  by  that 
same  title. 

From  its  Inception,  the  Manpower  Devel- 
opment and  Training  Act  has  contained  pro- 
visions which  make  clear  the  congressional 
Intent  that  the  States  were  expected  to  be 
active  partners  in  the  Federal  manpower 
program.  Section  301  of  the  act  contains  an 
allocation  formula  which  provides  a  method 
of  dlstrtbutmg  financial  resources  available 
under  MDTA  to  the  States,  Section  306  of  the 
act  encourages  and  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  enter  mto  agreements  with  the 
States  and  to  utUlze  the  services  of  appro- 
priate State  agencies  in  carrying  out  his 
rasponsibllitles. 

In  accordance  with  these  sections,  the 
States  have  entered  Into  agreements  with  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  participate  in  the 
MDTA  instltuUonal  training  programs  and 
some  States  in  addition  have  put  into  effect 
arrangements  involving  the  OJT  insUtu- 
tional  training  programs.  The  MDTA  institu- 
tional training  programs  are  administered  by 
the  State  employment  security  agencies  with 
the  State  departments  of  education  partici- 
pating in  the  development  and  operation  of 
institutional  facilities. 

During  Federal  fiscal  year  1968,  the  Secre- 
tary had  entered  Into  OJT  institutional  pro- 
gram agreemants  with  over  13  States  and  ths 
combined  activity  of  thess  Statas  constituted 
more  than  half  of  the  total  Federal  effort 
in  this  program  area.  It  has  been  in  this 
area  that  there  have  been  serious  program 
problems.  The  States  have  experienced  de- 
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lays  in  funding  projects  that  have  been 
accepted  by  employers  and  that  have  met 
the  standards  prescribed  by  the  VS.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  The  damage  done  by  delay 
in  funding  Is  twofold;  It  has  caused  disen- 
chantment of  employers,  and  more  Impor- 
tantly, It  has  meant  a  delay  In  reaching 
theae  Individuals  that  the  legislation  sought 

to  serve.  As  the  fiscal  year  1968  comes  to  a 
dose.  It  is  unlikely  that  all  training  projects 
developed  within  the  funds  that  were  appor- 
tioned and  approved  by  Federal  regional  offi- 
cials as  meeting  Federal  standards  and  re- 
quirements will  In  fact  be  funded  and  that 
some  of  those  which  have  been,  will  be  able 
to  survive.  The  uncertainties  that  prevailed 
In  fiscal  year  1968  are  being  projected  Into 
fiscal  year  1969,  as  we  have  pointed  out  In 
describing  the  administration's  manpower 
blu^rlnt  of  March  18,  1968. 

Equally  Important,  however,  as  the  an- 
noiinced  change  in  apportionment,  the  UJB. 
Department  of  Labor  has  proposed  for  the 
OJT  area  a  vital  change  in  the  arrange- 
ments between  the  States  and  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  liBbor.  The  agreements  between 
the  States  and  the  U.S.  Department  for 
MDTA  programs  provided  that  the  States 
would  assume  the  responsibility  of  promot- 
ing, developtog,  funding,  monitoring,  and 
other  services  associated  with  Implementing 
the  training  programs,  and  the  VS.  De- 
partment of  Labor  made  funds  available  to 
the  States  for  personnel  to  handle  theae 
Important  functions.  The  Department  of 
Labor  now  proposes  that  In  the  OJT  area 
the  more  Important  functions  of  promoting, 
developing,  and  fiindlng  be  assvmied  by  Fed- 
eral personnel  and  that  State  agencies  re- 
tain only  the  lesser  responsibilities  of  moni- 
toring and  servicing  projects.  A  proportion 
of  the  experienced  SUte  personnel,  whoee 
training  has  been  financed  by  Federal  funds, 
would  be  released  from  employment  and. 
presumably  new  Federal  employees  would  be 
secured  to  w««iin»«i  the  duties  now  handled 
by  State  employees. 

In  order  to  assure  the  participation  of 
SUte  agencies  in  the  IfOTA  programs  that 
Congress  intended,  we  propose  that  sections 
301  and  806  of  the  Manpower  Act  be  amend- 
ed. The  action  of  Federal  oOlcials  during 
the  past  a  years  makes  It  obvious  that 
amendments  to  both  sections  are  needed  in 
order  to  insure  the  orderly  operation  of  the 
FMeral  Manpower  Program  within  States 
having  agreements  with  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  in  Une  with  the  legislative  Intent  of 
these  two  sections. 

We  suggest  that  section  301  be  amended 
to  Insure  that  ^proprlated  funds  allocated 
to  the  States  remain  fiilly  avaUable  to  the 
States  as  long  as  the  States  have  a  backlog 
of  tmfunded  Federal  manpower  programa 
that  meet  Federal  criteria  and  standards. 
The  amendment  would  narrow  the  Secre- 
tary's discretionary  authtwlty  to  some  ex- 
tent. At  the  same  time,  It  would  guarantee 
that  appropriated,  aUocated  manpower  train- 
ing funds  made  available  to  the  States  un- 
der Federal-States  agreements  were  actually 
available  when  the  States  completed  their 
part  of  the  working  agreement  and  were 
ready  to  utuize  the  funds.  This  proposed 
amendment  to  section  301  would  have  con- 
siderable force  m  giving  the  State  agencies 
some  assurance  that  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  would  live  up  to  Its  commitment. 

Our  propoeed  amendment  to  section  306 
would  require  the  Secretary  to  enter  Into 
agreement  with  States  and  State  agencies 
requesting  the  right  to  become  active  work- 
ing partners  in  the  Federal  manpower  pro- 
gram. At  present,  under  section  306,  the 
p>>iring  of  agreements  Is  completely  discre- 
tionary with  the  Secretary,  and  he  can.  in 
fact,  decide  to  ignore  the  request  of  a  State 
to  become  a  partner  in  the  Federal  man- 
power program.  Then  is  considerable  con- 
cern that  during  fiscal  year  1969,  the  Sec- 
retary will  reduce  the  number  of  States  with 
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which  the  Department  will  negotiate  Vuch 
working  partnenhlp  agreements. 

The  propoaed  amendment  to  leetlon  306 
would  assure  continued  participation  of  the 
States  In  the  Federal  manpower  program  and 
would  remove  the  possibility  of  ohi 
operating  methods  between  the  Federalfand 
State  goyemments  on  short  notice 
ably,  without  such  an  amendment.  chAiges 
planned  for  those  States  having  anToJT 
agreement  could  be  extended,  without  Icon- 
gresslonal  approval,  to  existing  agreeqtents 
with  the  State  employment  security  agefeicles 
that  would  Involve  the  training  progra^  In 
all  50  States.  Such  a  development  wouldmean 
that  all  MDTA  training  programs  wouip  be- 
come Federal  operations  and  the  provision 
for  allocating  funds  to  the  States  as]  now 
provided  in  the  legislation  would  meaq  very 
little.  The  Federal  officials  could  dlstHbute 
the  funds  within  the  States  without  State 
participation  to  suit  the  objectives  of  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  officials. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  the  House  wl  1  ap- 
prove the  amendments  we  have  pro  >oeed 
and  that  It  will  give  serious  conslderatl  m  to 
providing  additional  adequate  but  sepkrate 
funding  for  the  CEP  and  JOBS  progi^£s. 

William  h.  Atbss.        | 

AlbbttH.  Qms. 

Alphonzo  Bill. 

John  N.  ExLxifBOBN. 

John  Dkllenback. 

MAavnr  L.  EscR. 

Edwin  D.  BsHLKMAif, 

William  A.  Stkioei. 


iNDiviDxrAL  vnws  or  ta.   schisls 

I  am  not  opposed  to  the  professed  purp  ases 
and  objectives  of  the  lidkupower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1002,  as  amei  ded 
nor  to  the  provisions  in  the  bill  reportei  I  by 
the  cctnmlttee  extending  the  life  of  am 
of  the  Important  provisions  of  the  act. 

Nevertheless,  I  voted  against  reporting  the 
bill  because  I  am  coovlnced,  on  the  tasls 
of  considerable  evidence  which  has  com  i  to 
my  attention,  that  these  professed  puip  lees 
and  objectives  are  not  being  fulfilled.  ^lUs 
failure  Is  the  direct  consequence  of  the  g  tMS 
maladministration  of  the  act  by  those  ej  ec- 
utlve  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Obv- 
emment  which  have  the  responsibility  For 
carrying  out  the  intent  of  Congress  as  ix- 
preased  in  the  statute. 

For  many  months  I  have  been  increasln  fly 
appalled  by  the  shocking  Ineptitude,  ca  ;•- 
leaaneas,  waste,  and  Inefficiency  which  ch  ir- 
acterlze  the  operations  of  many  of  the  p  t>- 
grams  established  under  the  Manpower  :  >e- 
velopmeot  and  Training  Act  programs  wli  ich 
are  financed  almost  entirely  from  Fed  ral 
funds.  In  other  words,  they  are  paid  for  1 1th 
huge  stuns  of  money  taken  out  of  the  pocl  eta 
of  the  hard-working  and  long-suffei  Ing 
American  taxpayer.  Despite  these  enom  nis 
expenditures  of  public  funds,  the  degen<  na- 
tion In  the  activities  and  admlnlstratloi  of 
our  national  manpower  and  policy  progn  ma 
has  sunk  to  a  level  of  waste,  Inefficiency,  md 
self-seeking  opportunism  which  is  mate  led 
only  by  the  similar  oonAltlons  which  hj^ve 
long  prevailed  In  the  Implementation  of  the 
ao-called  war  on  poverty  by  the  Office  of 
Economic  C^portunlty,  Its  retainers  i  nd 
satelUtes. 

Kailler  this  year,  I  received  evidence  or  a 
situation  which  had  arisen  In  a  fedenUy 
financed  manpower  project  In  my  own  St  kte 
of  Iowa  which  was  so  disgraceful  that  I  \  ras 
forced  to  conclude  that  only  a  thorough  p<  tb- 
11c  airing  offered  any  hope  of  ellmloM  ng 
these  cancerous  growths  on  the  body  poll  Ic, 
or.  at  any  rate,  halting  their  further  proUf  ir^ 
atlon.  It  seems  to  me  that  If  the  Ametlcan 
people,  particularly  that  overburdened  a  ig- 
ment  that  shoulders  virtually  all  of  the  F  d- 
eral  tax  load,  were  given  the  essential  fi  stM 
about  the  operation  of  our  manpower 
grams,  without  sentimentality  and  In 
stark  and  naked  reaUty,  they  would,  as  Wltli 
a  single  voice,  demand  their  oomplMe  i«for> 
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matloQ.  or.  If  that  were  not  poaatMe,  their 
total  aboUttOQ. 

With  that  consideration  In  mind,  I  re- 
quested the  chairman  of  our  Committee  on 
Sduoatlon  and  Labor,  In  a  letter  sent  to  him 
early  last  March,  to  have  the  committee, 
through  Its  profeeslonal  staff,  make  an  of- 
ficial Investigation  of  the  slt\iatlon  In  my 
home  State,  because  of  the  serious  questions 
concerning  the  Improper  dlqxxltlon  of  Fed- 
eral funds  which  were  Involved  In  the  Iowa 
situation. 

Thus  In  the  face  of  this  silent  and  Im- 
penetrable b€UTler  to  an  effective  examina- 
tion of  the  functioning  of  our  national  man- 
power policy.  I  am  left  with  no  choice  but  to 
point  out  to  the  American  public  by  means 
of  these  views,  the  incredible  mess  which 
has  been  made  of  many  of  the  programs  and 
projects  established  pursuant  to  that  pcdlcy. 
The  situation  In  Iowa  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred is  neither  unique  nor  even  excep- 
tional— it  Is  quite  representative  of  a  num- 
ber of  similar  situations  which  exist  In  other 
parts  of  the  Nation. 

To  be  precise.  I  have  unchallengeable  In- 
formation that  $4,518  in  MDTA  funds  were 
"funneled  mto  the  Iowa  Department  of 
Public  Safety  for  an  on-the-job  training  pro- 
gram that  existed  only  on  pe^er."  Thla  was 
the  finding  of  the  Iowa  State  auditor  who 
Investigated  the  matter.  The  Investigation 
found  that  the  department  of  public  safety 
employees  who  were  to  be  trained  not  only 
were  fully  employed  but  were  far  from  "un- 
employable." One,  for  example,  was  a  vet- 
eran of  19  years  In  the  agency  and  several 
were  supervisors.  All  were  surprised  to  learn 
that  they  were  recorded  as  having  undergone 
B  weeks  of  on-the-job  training. 

But  let  me  be  more  specific.  The  MDTA 
program  Is  supposedly  designed  primarily  to 
assist  private  enterprises  and  government 
agencies  In  fln>n».tTig  the  recruiting  and 
training  of  the  economically  and  socially  dis- 
advantaged unemployed,  often  referred  to 
as  the  hard-core  unemployed.  Here  are  some 
of  the  Individual  responses  of  public  safety 
employees  when  they  were  told  that  they 
had  been  reported  as  having  completed  8 
weeks  of  "on-the-job"  training: 

Everett  Nelson,  a  department  Investigator, 
said.  "It's  news  to  me." 

"I  don't  even  know  what  you're  tAikiwg 
at>out."  was  the  comment  of  Yvonne  Vic- 
toria, a  records  section  supervisor. 

"There  must  be  some  mlx-up,"  said  Chief 
Radio  Dispatcher  Ralph  Johnson. 

"To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  there  was 
no  such  thing.  Nobody's  been  looking  over 
my  shoulder.  I  usually  sit  with  my  back  to 
the  wall."  This  was  the  observation  of 
Leonard  Murray,  a  supervisor  In  the  depart- 
ment's bureau  of  criminal  Investigation. 

Interesting  In  the  case  of  Harold  Schurts, 
who  Joined  the  department  after  a  a7-year 
employment  career  with  the  Mason  City 
(Iowa)  Fire  Department,  a  career  from  which 
he  retired  as  chief  of  fire  prevention.  One  of 
the  OJT  contract  lists  Mr.  Schurta  among 
10  persons  who  are  described  as  "hard-to- 
place  unemployed."  Said  ICr.  Schurtz:  "It's 
an  insult.  Ridiculous — I  can't  remember  be- 
ing unemployed  since  I  was  a  kid  In  sciiool." 
Here  we  have  a  number  of  Individuals,  all 
employed,  who  are  totally  unaware  that  they 
are  receiving  or  supposed  to  be  receiving  on- 
the-job  training.  I  have  been  advised  that 
failure  to  Inform  an  employee  that  he  Is 
being  trained  constitutes  a  violation  of  a 
Fedwal  Oovemment  regulation  which  reads 
as  follows : 

"The  subcontractor  shall  furnish  each 
trainee  upon  commencement  of  training  with 
a  copy  of  his  training  outline  and  time- 
schedule  for  his  training  occupation." 

Twenty-three  Iowa  Public  Safety  Depart- 
ment employees  are  named  In  several  claims 
for  reimbursement  as  having  undergone  on- 
the-job    training   under   MDTA    on   a   40- 
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bour-per-week  basis  from  December  fi,  1007. 
to  January  a?,  1008.  The  manpower  council 
thereupon  paid  the  public  aafe^  d^Mitment 
a  total  of  04,518  allegedly  to  offset  the  de- 
partment's cost  In  training  these  employees. 
The  claims  ^ere  signed  by  Roger  K.  Scheie^ 
former  public  safety  department  personnel 
officer.  Payment  authorizations  were  signed 
by  John  M.  Ropes,  director  of  the  Iowa  Man- 
power Development  Council. 

Mr.  Ropes  and  RuaaeU  V.  Kelso,  Iowa  SUte 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Appren- 
ticeship and  Training,  in  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  signed  OJT  contract  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act.  Mrs.  Patricia  Powen. 
a  subordinate  of  Mr.  R(^>es,  arranged  the  con- 
tracts with  ICr.  Scholes.  Mrs.  Powers  is  paid 
an  annual  salary  of  $9,000  as  an  OJT  director 
with  the  manpower  council. 

In  talking  with  public  safety  department 
employees  and  officials,  it  was  learned  that 
some  department  workers  did  attend  a  a-day 
management  dynamics  seminar  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa  at  lows  City,  but  expenses  for 
such  attendance,  totaling  $1,099,  were  paid 
for  out  of  OJT  funds  qiute  apart  f-om  the 
$4,618  paid  to  the  public  safety  department 
as  relmbunement  for  on-the-job  training  of 
department  employees.  A  few  said  they  also 
attended  weekly  or  monthly  lectures  given 
by  a  university  faculty  member  In  D«« 
Moines.  It  is  not  known  if  such  attendance 
constituted  part  of  the  OJT  program  for  pub- 
lic safety  department  employees,  nor  what 
the  cost  Involved,  if  any,  nUght  have  been. 

Finally,  and  as  a  sort  of  appropriate  cli- 
max consistent  with  the  operation  of  this 
nonexistent  training  program,  was  the  use 
of  $153.12  of  the  training  funds  to  pay  the 
expenses  for  a  golng-away  party  for  former 
Public  Safety  Director  Gene  Needles,  whose 
term  expired  at  the  end  of  last  AprU  after 
the  Iowa  Senate  had  voted  against  his  re- 
appointment. 

This  is  the  unbelievable  picture,  border- 
ing on  the  hilarious  were  it  not  so  tragic 
for  the  taxpayer,  revealed  by  Just  a  single 
MDTA  project  in  my  home  State.  I  might  add 
that  our  State  auditor  has  also  found  that 
about  $300,000  of  MDTA  funds  have  been 
granted  to  261  private  firms  and  to  28  State 
and  local  agencies  for  manpower  training 
programs.  We  are  stUl  awaiting  a  report  on 
their  nature  and  the  results  they  have 
achieved. 

I  have  dwelt  at  considerable  length  on 
the  foregoing  situation  both  because,  occur- 
ring as  it  did  in  Iowa,  it  strikes  close  to  home, 
and  it  is  a  startling  illustration  of  conditions 
which  are  widespread  in  the  implementation 
and  administration  of  many  of  our  man- 
power programs.  I  do  not  wish  to  burden 
this  report  with  descriptions  of  similar  con- 
ditions which  prevaU  in  MDTA  projects  m 
other  States  and  cities.  But  the  unbridgeable 
gap  between  promise  and  achievement  exists 
everywhere  including  the  newest  wrinkles 
promulgated  by  the  administration  In  the 
manpower  field. 

Last  year,  with  the  greatest  fanfare,  the 
administration  launched  a  "crash"  program 
to  train  100.000  "hard-core"  Jobless  unem- 
ployables  by  July  1,  1008 — which  Is  less  than 
a  few  days  away.  To  l>e  operated  by  the  U3. 
Department  of  Ijtbor  under  the  authority 
of  the  existing  manpower  and  antipoverty 
laws,  the  program  was  centered  In  22  high 
density  unemployment  areas,  chiefly  ghet- 
tos and  alums,  with  $102  mUllon  of  MDTA 
and  antipoverty  funds  to  be  spent  to  achieve 
the  stated  objective.  This  new  program  Is 
known  as  the  concentrated  employment  pro- 
gram (CEP). 

Thus  far.  there  have  been  few  official  sta- 
tistics on  what  has  actually  been  accom- 
plished. In  a  May  1908  press  release,  the 
Manpower  Administrator.  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Labor  Stanley  Ruttenberg.  clahned  that 
89,400  hard-core  unemployed  had  been  en- 
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rolled  under  CEP.  and  that  aa,S0O  of  them 
bad  been  placed  In  Jobs.  Of  the  enrollees,  88 
percent  were  Negro.  8  percent  Mexican- 
American,  and  3  percent  Puerto  Rican.  But 
even  on  the  basis  of  these  unsubstantiated 
figures,  the  CEP  operation  Is  far  from  hav- 
ing succeeded  m  achieving  Its  declared  goal 
of  training  100,000  hard-core  unemployed 
by  July  1 ,  1968.  despite  the  implied  claim  of 
success  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Ruttenberg.  To 
the  contrary,  there  have  been  reliable  local 
reports  that  CEP  Is  floundering,  that  rela- 
tively few  have  been  trained,  and  even  fewer 
placed  in  Jobs. 

Among  these  reports  are  the  following: 

Birmingham,  Ala.:  Contracted  for  $3  mil- 
lion to  place  1.400  indivldusas  in  Jobs.  As 
of  December  7,  1067,  almost  halfway  to  the 
target  date  of  July  1,  1968,  six  persons  have 
been  placed  in  Jobs  and  only  a  few  hundred 
were  In  traming. 

Phoenix,  Ariz.:  This  is  a  $3.5  million  pro- 
gram to  provide  training  for  2.500  indlvlduala. 
In  January  1968,  with  less  than  6  months  to 
go  to  the  target  date,  "265  had  been  helped, 
of  which  38  are  In  Jobs  with  private  Industry." 
There  are  indications,  however,  that  although 
there  hasn't  been  very  miich  done  toward 
helping  the  "hard-oore  unemployed,"  143  new 
employees  have  been  taken  on  to  operate  the 
program  with  salaries  totaling  over  $830,000, 
all  coming  out  of  the  $3.B  million  grant. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.:  Under  a  $4  million  contract 
1.026  persons  were  to  be  trained  and  placed 
in  Jobs.  As  of  November  2,  1967,  almost  8 
months  after  the  program  got  underway, 
only  74  individuals  had  been  dlrecUy  placed 
in  Jobs.  

New  Orleans.  La.:  The  CEP  program  with  a 
$4.6  mlUion  budget  and  a  goal  of  6.000  place- 
ments, began  on  July  21.  1967.  As  of  Janu- 
ary 6,  1968,  almost  6  months  later.  $714,076 
had  been  spent  with  817  persons  placed  in 
Jobs  at  a  cost  of  $874  each,  and  316  "mean- 
ingful placements"  registered  at  a  cost  per 
individual  of  $2,260.  In  an  interview,  a  lead- 
ing CEP  official  conceded  that  "the  effort  has 
not  worked  very  well  yet  •  •  •  and  the  6,000 
goal  may  be  too  big  a  bite  for  1  year." 

St.  Louis,  Mo.:  The  CEP  contract  was  for 
$5  million  to  place  4,000  In  Jobs  In  the  period 
of  1  year.  As  of  January  10,  1968,  only 
600  had  been  placed.  Among  the  reasons 
given  for  this  sad  performance  by  persons 
who  were  in  a  position  to  know  but  who 
preferred  to  remain  unidentified  were  "too 
many  fingers  In  the  pie  both  nationally  and 
locally  •  •  •  and  bueaucratic  jealousies  be- 
tween the  Labor  Department  and  OEO." 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.:  A  contract  for  $8.6  mil- 
lion was  signed  by  the  Labor  Department 
last  year  for  a  CEP  program  to  place  2.000  In 
Jobs  In  a  year's  time.  By  December  26,  1967, 
less  than  50  had  been  so  employed.  County 
Supervisor  Kenneth  Hahn  stated  that  among 
other  drawbacks,  $2  million  of  the  $8.6  mil- 
lion went  for  administrative  overhead,  much 
of  it  going  for  80  additional  personnel. 

It  is  these  conditions  in  the  administration 
and  operation  of  our  manpower  programs 
which,  as  I  have  said,  induced  me  to  vote 
against  favorably  reporting  the  committee 
bill.  I  believe  that  an  effective  manpower 
program  Is  attainable,  but  only  If  the  condi- 
tions I  have  described  are  rigorously  cor- 
rected, and  sound  administration  stringently 
adhered  to.  In  the  face  of  the  failure  or  re- 
fusal to  act  by  the  executive  branch,  only 
the  Congress  can  insist  that  the  necessary 
cleanup  operation  be  performed.  I  feel  that 
the  consideration  of  the  committee  bill  pro- 
vides an  excellent  opportunity  for  Congress  to 
take  the  necessary  measures  to  rescue  the 
manpower  program  from  a  failure  just  as 
resounding  and  as  scandalous  as  that  which 
has  been  the  fate  of  much  of  the  antipoverty 
program  as  it  was  administered  by  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity. 

William  J.  Scmxblk. 
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(House,  Sept.  4,  1908] 

AMKNSIMO  THK  MaNPOWD  DKTBX>PMEMT  AMD 

TBAnoMG  Act  or  1982 

Mr.  PssKiNB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that  the 
House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee  of 
the  Wh(de  House  on  the  State  of  the  Un- 
ion for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl. 
16046)  to  extend  certain  expiring  provisions 
under  the  Manpower  Derelopment  and  Train- 
ing Act  of  1002,  as  amended. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

tx  THx  coMMnraB  or  thx  wbolx 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  HJt.  16045,  with  Mr.  BCacdonald  of 
Massachusetts  m  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  biU. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  flrat  reading 
of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  Chaikman.  Under  the  rule,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  [iSi.  Pxbkins]  will  be 
recognised  for  30  minutes,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Atkes]  will  be  recog- 
nlxed  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  Pekkins.  Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  16045  is 
a  bill  to  extend  the  Manpower  Develc^ment 
and  Training  Act.  This  is  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  the  amendments.  We  have  other 
amendments,  but  the  primary  purpoae  is  to 
extend  the  pilot  programs  until  1070  and  the 
basic  programs  under  this  bill  until  1072. 
All  the  main  tttles  of  the  bUl  have  always 
carried  an  open-ended  authwlzatlon.  We  are 
presently  q>ending  about  $396  mlUion  a  year. 
YoT  fiscal  year  1969  we  have  in  the  House- 
passed  appropriation  bill  (HJl.  18037)  by 
the  Committee  on  impropriations  the  figure 
of  $400  mlUlon  i^ilch  has  also  been  agreed 
to  by  the  Senate  Approprlatloiu:  Committee. 
ThU  authorization  bill  is  very  necessary. 

Mr.  ChiLlnnan,  HJi.  16045  extends  provi- 
sions of  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962.  Ite  passage  at  this  time 
is  of  critical  Importance  to  maintain  pro- 
gram continuity  and  assure  continued  prog- 
ress toward  full  employment. 

The  MDTA  Is  the  keystone  of  our  current 
efforts  to  develop  and  utilize  to  the  fullest 
extant  possible  the  moet  valuable  resource 
t.t«<ii  Nation  has — the  ability  and  talents  of 
each  of  Its  citizens.  It  was  initially  enacted 
in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  productive 
potential  of  many  individuals  in  this  country 
was  being  tragically  wasted,  pertly  because 
we  lacked  a  basic  manpower  pcdicy  and  train- 
ing programs  for  imemployed  or  underem- 
ployed workers  to  give  them  the  skills  they 
needed  to  obtain  suitable  jobs. 

It  is  now  weU  established  that  the  MDTA 
is  an  effective  instrument  for  achieving  the 
purposes  Congress  originally  intended : 

Since  passage  of  the  act  In  1962  more  than 
1.2  million  training  opportunities  have  been 
authorized.  Of  these,  nearly  740,000  have 
l>een  for  institutional  training,  over  455,000 
for  on-the-job  training,  and  00,000  for  part- 
time  and  other  training. 

As  of  June  1.  1968,  over  726,000  p«sons 
had  been  enrolled  in  institutional  training 
and  436,000  had  oon^ileted  their  training. 
Approximately  286.000  persons  had  been  en- 
rolled in  on-the-job  training — OJB — and 
166,000  had  completed  their  training. 

Seventy-six  percent  of  thoae  completing 
institutional  training  and  89  percent  of  those 
completing  OJT  were  employed  when  last 
contacted.  Of  these  placements,  78  percent 
of  the  trainees  from  institutional  programs 
and  93  percent  of  the  trainees  from  OJT  were 
employed  in  training-related  jobs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  have  indicated,  the  bill 
we  are  considering  extends  the  authority  to 
conduct  these  basic  training  programs  to 
June  80, 1072,  and  makes  minor  amendments, 
which  I  have  asked  the  able  genUeman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  O'Haxa)   to  explain  later  in 
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detail.  Uncertainty  about  the  continued  flow 
of  funds  has  already  led  to  a  phasing  down 
of  manpower  programs  since  at  the  {xveent 
time  there  is  no  formal  assurance  that  all 
training  under  title  n  will  not  have  to  be 
completed  by  December  80,  1960. 

H  JL  16046  also  extends  the  expiration  dates 
Of  three  pilot  programs — training  for  Inmates 
of  correctional  institutions,  the  labor  mobil- 
ity program,  and  the  placement  assistance 
program.  "Hie  last  two  have  already  suffered 
a  termination  of  their  program  authorization. 
All  three  have  provided  valuable  lessons,  but 
more  information  is  needed  before  it  can  be 
determined  whether  they  should  be  expanded 
at  made  a  permanent  part  of  the  national 
manpower  effort. 

To  prevent  a  greater  and  more  serious 
break  In  the  continuity  of  MDTA  programs 
It  Is  essential  that  we  pass  HJt.  15045  with- 
out delay  and  without  additional  amend- 
ments that  might  create  unwarranted  road- 
blocks In  conference.  The  next  Congress  will 
undoubtedly  want  to  consider  in  At^/tii  the 
total  array  of  Federal  manpower  programs 
and  develop  from  the  current  i>rollf««tlon 
a  cohesive  national  policy  and  ootnprehen- 
sive  legislation.  But  our  task  this  yecv  is  to 
insure  that  no  backward  steps  are  taken,  and 
this  can  be  done  by  immediate  passage  of 
VLR.  16046. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa.  Mr.  ObAliman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  at  this  point? 

Mr.  Perkins.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  my 
distinguished  friend  from  Iow». 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman,  un- 
fortuiMitely,  during  the  recess  we  lost  on* 
of  the  distinguished  Mecnbers  of  tbls  body, 
Elmer  Holland  of  Pennsylvania.  I  wish  to 
take  this  time  and  opportunity  on  this  fint 
day  back  from  the  recess  and  during  the 
consideration  of  this  bill  to  give  credit  where 
in  my  opinion  credit  Is  not  often  given. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Elmxr  Holland  was  the  real 
fathw  of  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act. 

I  remember  that  in  January  of  1961  when 
I  was  appointed  to  serve  on  his  suboocnmlt- 
tee,  the  first  subject  Elmes  Holland  sched- 
uled was  work  upon  some  kind  of  program  in 
order  to  provide  training  to  people  to  enable 
them  to  obtain  jobs  that  were  available. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  that  time  I  do  not  be- 
lieve many  people  thought  of  this  approach 
and  of  this  act.  He  was  the  reel  father  of 
this  act.  He  pushed  for  its  adoption  and 
worked  out  the  problems  until  he  finally 
got  it  through  both  bodies  of  this  Congress. 
It  carries  some  amendments  that  some  of  ua 
pnqxised,  but  basically  it  is  his  idea  and  a 
great  deal  of  credit  should  be  given  to  Elmzb 
Holland  for  his  creative  thinking  and  his 
hard  work  in  originating  and  pushing 
through  this  legislation  to  final  adoption. 

Mr.  PxKKiNs.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  tn  agree 
with  the  statement  of  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  with  reference  to  the  ef- 
forts which  were  made  toward  securing  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation  by  Elmer  Holland.  In 
fact,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  beat  me  to  the 
punch,  for  I  Intended  to  devt>te  a  portion 
of  my  renwrks  to  the  role  Elmer  Holland 
has  played  as  chairman  of  the  Manpower  and 
Automation  hearings  in  1961  and  1962,  as 
sponsor  of  the  original  act  in  1962  and  as 
Chairman  of  the  subcommittee  which  was 
continuing  re^Kmsibility  for  legislative  over- 
sight. I  recall  dlstlncUy  the  last  legislative 
conference  that  the  late  great  and  dlsUn- 
guished  former  l^eaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentaitlvee,  Mr.  Raybum  attended  in  the 
fall  of  1961. 

Elmer  Holland  was  present,  and  the 
Speaker  asked  several  questions  there.  One 
question  which  was  most  important  con- 
cerned the  priority  of  floor  action  between 
the  Manpower  Development  Training  Act 
and  the  Youth  Conservation  Corps  bill.  The 
then  Secretary  of  Labor  Arthur  Ooldberg, 
Elmer  Holland  and  I  agreed  that  the  Man- 
power   Develc^ment    Traimng    Act    should 
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take  precedence  over  the  Youth  Opporttfil- 
tles  Act  at  this  time. 

EI.MEB  Holland  was  diligent.  Re  labob«d 
day  and  night,  and  his  whole  heart  was  In 
this  program.  He  certainly  commands  :he 
respect  of  this  entire  Congress  and  the  Na- 
tion for  his  constructive  work  In  the  m  m- 
power  field  and  In  presenting  this  legl  ila- 
tlon  before  the  Congress. 

Upon  the  death  of  Congressman  ELitER 
Holland,  another  great  member  of  that  s  jb- 
commlttee  succeeded  Congre.ssman  B  dl- 
LAND  as  the  chairman,  Congressman  Jc  hn 
Braoemas.  of  Indiana.  I  know  that  ur  ler 
the  leadership  of  Congressman  Bradbicas 
this  legislation,  the  Manpower  Developnaent 
and  Training  Act,  will  continue  to  be  (ex- 
panded and  directed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  unemployed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  of  no  objectlor  to 
these  amendments.  I  understand  we  are  ;o- 
Ing  to  complete  only  the  general  debate  to- 
day. 

Mr.  Chairman.  T  yield  back  the  bala  ice 
of  my  time. 

The  Chairman.  The  gentleman  from  B  »n- 
tucky  has  consumed  9  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  f  om 
Ohio  (Mr.  Atrks). 

Mr.  Atres.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  mi  self 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from  I  en- 
tucky,  the  chairman  of  our  committee,  has 
explained  very  adequately  the  purposei  of 
the  bill.  I  belle\-e  we  all  realize  that  If  tbey 
are  going  to  protect  the  pockets  of  the  p  lab- 
ile In  this  country,  people  are  going  to  t  ave 
to  learn  to  earn,  and  this  Is  a  vehlcIeVfor 
that  purpos3.  so  that  people  can  lean  to 
earn. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  many  people  In 
fact  they  run  Into  the  hundreds  of  tt  ou- 
sands  In  this  country,  who  are  physically  md 
mentally  able  to  perform  the  functions  <  i  a 
dally  job,  but  who  are  not  trained  to  do  the 
Jobs  that  are  In  short  supply. 

This  program  to  di.te  has  worked  very  v  ell. 
I  know  that  If  our  late  colleague,  the  gen  ;le- 
man  from  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Holland,  co  uld 
be  with  us  today  he  would  feel  very  proui  of 
his  efforts  In  having  spearheaded  this  { ro- 
gram  from  Its  very  beginning. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  Information  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee,  we  are  lust  go- 
ing to  finish  general  debate  today,  and  t  le 
bill  will  be  read  for  amendment  tomorrc  w. 
There  will  be  several  amendments  ofiei  xi 
which  In  my  Judgment  will  strengthen  t  ke 
bUI.  and  I  do  want  the  Committee  to  knc  w 
that  there  will  be  some  amendments  befo  ne 
the  Committee  tomorrow. 

THX     IMPORTANCE     OF     MDTA 

Mr.  Stbicer  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chalrmi  n, 
few  acts  In  recent  years  have  achieved  t  lie 
support  from  professionals  and  lasrmen  all  t» 
which  the  Manpower  Development  and  Tral  i- 
ing  Act  has  now  attracted.  Conceived  by  t  le 
Congress,  and  supp>orted  since  Its  Inceptl  »n 
on  a  bipartisan  basis,  MDTA  has  provided  e  1- 
ucatlonal  and  Job  opportunities  for  tb<  m 
whom  the  formal  school  system  failed  to 
reach.  The  flexibility  of  MDTA  has  alloi  od 
Its  administrators  to  harness  the  energies  of 
the  public  and  private  sectors  to  solve  oo  m- 
plex  manpower  problems  which  neither  co  Ud 
solve  alone.  Its  ability  to  change  as  the  ne  ids 
of  the  country  change  has  resulted  Ic  a 
transition  from  meeting  the  challenges  of  i  la- 
tional  skill  shortages  and  automation  to  i  be 
current  emphasis  upon  the  employment  of 
the  disadvantaged.  Its  innovations,  whose  1  n- 
pact  has  been  felt  far  beyonC  the  conflj  les 
of  MDTA  programs  themselves.  Include  1  be 
skill  centers,  cooperative  school  work  p  o- 
grams,  the  New  Careers  omphaals.  and 
sophisticated  approaches  to  on-tbe- 
tralnlng. 

By  concentrating  upon  the  needs  of 
Individual,    the  program   has   demonstrat 
that  tbe  application  of  inuglD«tlon,  time  ai 
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patience  by  employer,  teacher,  and  trainee 
can  botb  result  in  tbe  employment  of  so- 
called  unemployablea  and  the  upgrading  of 
woi^ers  whose  talents  are  underutilized  and 
too  frequently  unrecognized.  I  sometimes  am 
oonc«rned  that  tbe  full  social  significance  of 
this  achievement  Is  lost  as  we  i4>ply  tbe  oost 
benefit,  cost  utility,  and  other  measures  nec- 
essary to  assure  that  our  programs  are  oper- 
ating efficiently  and  effectively.  Tbe  difference 
between  moving  from  unecnployment  to  em- 
ployment or  from  an  unskilled  to  a  semi- 
skilled or  skilled  occupation  cannot  be  as- 
sessed simply  by  subtracting  pretralnlng 
from  posMralnlng  eamlnga. 

At  tbe  same  time  the  bearlnga  of  tbe  Bdu- 
oatlon  and  Labor  Committee  have  brought 
to  light  problems  in  program  Imiriementatlon 
which  tbe  majority  report  and  amendments  I 
shall  propose  today  are  intended  to  correct. 
Tbe  skill  center,  an  institution  designed  ex- 
pressly to  meet  tbe  needs  of  the  hard-oore 
unemployed,  must  be  encouraged  to  develop 
further  the  valuable  educational  iHpproacbes 
and  services  in  which  they  hare  pioneered. 

It  also  seems  clear  from  tbe  testimony 
that  States  and  localities  no>w  regard  the 
manpower  problems  at  tbe  disadvantaged  In 
many  cases  as  a  matter  of  high  priority — in 
coming  years  they  must  be  given  a  greater 
voice  both  In  the  design  and  Implementation 
of  MDTA  programs. 

The  increasing  nximber  of  programs  deal- 
ing with  the  disadvantaged,  and  tbe  recog- 
nition of  the  substantial  btunan  resources 
required  to  place  these  people  successfully, 
suggest  that  we  must  raise  considerably  the 
level  of  expertise  in  our  manpower  pro- 
grams. 

Only  by  fully  utilizing  the  available  re- 
BOiirces  within  the  public  and  private  sectors 
and  within  the  Labor  Department,  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
related  agencies  shall  we  even  begin  to  meet 
the  full  scope  of  the  unemployment  problem 
In  our  urban  and  rural  poverty  areas. 

TRAINING  AND  RELATED  TECHNICAL   ASSISTANCE 
AMENDMENT 

Manpower  i>rograms  designed  to  reach  tbe 
unemployed  and  underemployed  in  urban 
and  rural  poverty  areas  have  demonstrated 
tbat  not  only  more  money  but  also  better 
trained  manpower  p)ersonnel  are  needed,  if 
such  efforts  are  to  succeed.  It  is  not  enough 
for  the  manpower  specialist  to  sympathize 
with  the  plight  of  tbe  poor  In  general;  be 
must  know  bow  to  diagnose  tbe  particular 
needs  of  tbe  individuals  he  is  assisting  and 
what  specific  steps  can  be  taken  to  meet 
those  needs.  In  recent  months  business 
groups.  Government  agencies,  nonprofit 
groups,  and  academicians  have  expressed 
concern  over  the  insufficient  number  of  qual- 
ified counselors.  Job  development  specialists, 
and  program  administrators  available. 

Section  3  of  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee amendments  to  MDTA  adds  a  new 
section  309,  which  provides  for  the  reserva- 
tion of  a  percent  of  the  sums  appropriated 
in  any  year  for  the  entire  act  to  be  used  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  provide,  directly  or 
through  grants  or  other  arrangements,  train- 
ing and  related  technical  assistance  for  spe- 
cialized or  other  personnel  needed  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  programs  under  the  act.  The 
new  section  further  allows  assignments  of 
personnel  to  public  or  pnivate  agencies.  In- 
stitutions, and  employers  for  this  purpose, 
for  not  longer  than  2  years. 

Aoceleratlon  of  manpower  programs  in  dis- 
advantaged areas  has  Increased  the  demand 
for  employment  experts  botb  inside  and  out- 
side the  Labor  Department.  Secretary  Wirtz 
has  said  on  several  occasions  that  be  would 
rather  have  a  few  good  administrative  and 
program  staff  than  more  millions  of  dollars. 
In  bearings  before  tbe  Select  Subcommittee 
on  Labor.  Secretary  Wirtz  was  asked  if  he 
would  have  any  obJeotl<»i  to  tbe  setting 
aside  of  3  percent  of  tbe  funds  appropriated 
under  MDTA  for  tbe  tralnlns  of  peraons  to 
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administer  programs  authorized  by  the  act. 
He  replied  tbat  such  an  empharts  would  b« 
entirely  ^>proprlate  and  all  to  tbe  good.  Man- 
power Administrator  Ruttenberg  also  indi- 
cated that  he  would  have  no  objection  to 
such  an  amendment. 

Several  manpower  task  forces  and  con- 
sultants have  also  expressed  support  for  ad- 
ditional training  of  manpower  personnel. 
The  Employment  Ssrvloe  task  force  report 
stressed  that  the  growing  demands  upon  tbe 
Employment  Service  for  oomprebenslve  man- 
power services  call  for  a  more  complex  set 
of  skills  than  previously  required  and  tbat 
tbe  problem  of  improving  the  quality  of  per- 
sonnel working  in  tbe  manpower  system  bas 
therefore  now  become  more  acute.  The  pro- 
posed amendment  to  MDTA  to  increase  tbe 
amount  and  scope  of  training  and  related 
assistance  would  implement  tbe  task  force's 
recommendations  for  more  emplojree  self- 
development  through  inservlce  and  outserv- 
ioe  training  and  for  a  well-defined  training 
program  including  the  State  and  local  as 
well  as  regional  and  national  levris. 

Oreenlelgh  Associates  earlier  this  year  pub- 
lisbed  a  report  entlUed  "Opening  the  Doors: 
Job  Training  Programs."  in  which  they  in- 
cluded numerous  recommendations  for  Im- 
proved staff  training.  Emphasizing  that 
existing  procedures  for  manpower  staff  train- 
ing are  wholly  inadequate,  they  recommend- 
ed eetaJsllsbment  of  a  comprehensive  man- 
power personnel  program  which  woiild  make 
inservlce  training  available  to  administrators 
at  the  local,  county.  State,  regional,  and  FM- 
eral  levels.  Such  training  would  be  designed 
to  increase  staff  capability  for  program  Im- 
plementation, stimulate  Interchange  of  In- 
formation about  manpower  problems  and 
program  techniques,  and,  last  but  not  least, 
promote  coordination  among  programa, 
agenoles,  and  levels  of  government.  This  In- 
service  training  would  Include  establishment 
of  a  National  Manpower  Institute  and  ex- 
panded utilization  of  colleges  and  universi- 
ties for  training  State,  county,  and  munici- 
pal government  officials,  as  well  as  regular 
face-to-face  briefings  for  operating  personnel 
on  the  findings  of  research  and  experimental 
and  demonstration  projects  and  their  im- 
plications for  policy,  program,  and  opera- 
tions. 

After  extensive  bearings  in  1963  and  1904 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Employment 
and  Manpower  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  concluded  tbat  any 
long-range  solution  to  tbe  critical  shortage 
of  employment  counselors  would  require  an 
increase  in  the  supply  of  professionally 
trained  personnel.  They  suggested  that  one 
way  to  cope  with  this  problem  would  be  Fed- 
eral financial  support  for  more  professional 
training  for  present  employment  service  per- 
sonnel and  for  attracting  potentially  quali- 
fied entrants  to  the  emplojrment  counseling 
field.  This  year  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  tbe 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare is  supporting  the  2-percent  set-aside 
amendment  which  we  have  initiated. 

Manpower  experts  have  pointed  out  sev- 
eral other  benefits  which  might  be  derived 
from  a  more  effective  training  program.  Prof. 
Irwin  Berg  of  Louisiana  State  University, 
writing  in  the  Employment  Service  Review, 
has  underscored  the  current  lack  of  a  pre- 
cise role  for  the  employment  counselor  and 
the  subsequent  need  for  counselors  to  ac- 
quire greater  skill  and  a  better  understand- 
ing of  their  function  In  tbe  Employment 
Service.  Such  additional  training  U  particu- 
larly important  In  tbe  light  of  tbe  greater 
emphasis  upon  counseling  in  tbe  new  con- 
centrated employment  program.  Melvln  Finn, 
of  tbe  Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  bas 
suggested  tbat  a  program  intended  eaen- 
tlally  for  personnel  in  State  agencies  under 
the  age  of  35  who  had  demonstrated  execu- 
tive potential  might  act  as  an  Incentive  for 
highly  competent  young  people  to  remain  in 
the  Employment  Service  and  would  serve  as 
a  veblde  to  prepare  tbem  for  pocttknu  with 
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greater  responsibility.  He  found  tbat  tbe 
State  agencies'  response  to  tbe  limited  pro- 
gram of  this  kind  which  tbe  Labor  Depart- 
ment sponsored  was  far  greater  than  antici- 
pated. 

Tbe  finding;;  of  a  number  of  studies  deal- 
ing with  tbe  manpower  needs  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  government  also  are  virtually 
unanimous  in  stressing  tbat  expanded  gov- 
ernment training  programs  are  long  over- 
due. In  "Governmental  Manpower  for  To- 
morrow's Cities"  tbe  Municipal  Manpower 
Commission  reported  tbat  not  only  does  de- 
mand continue  to  outstrip  supply  for  many 
groups  and,  especially  for  those  which  re- 
quire specific  training  for  local  governmen- 
ts careers,  but  the  gap  Is  growing  fast.  Prof. 
David  Stanley  of  the  Brookings  Institution 
suggested  tbat  New  York  City  should  Issue  an 
executive  order  establishing  training  and  de- 
velopment of  professional,  technical,  and 
managerial  personnel  as  official  city  policy, 
found  an  institute  of  urban  and  metropoli- 
tan affairs,  and  actively  encourage  organiza- 
tions to  conduct  training  on  tbe  problems 
confronted  by  particular  agencies.  The  Com- 
mittee for  Economic  Development  bas  foxind 
that  in  most  segments  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, surprisingly  little  attention  bas 
been  given  to  developing  managerial  man- 
power. 

Recent  evolution  in  tbe  goals  of  MDTA 
and  growth  in  the  manpower  responsibilities 
of  the  Federal  Government  necessitates  not 
only  implementation  of  these  proposed  train- 
ing improvements  but  also  adoption  of  a 
more  comprehensive  view  of  what  training 
and  related  technical  assistance  entails.  I 
would  hope  that  the  Labor  Department  will 
regard  this  amendment  as  an  opportunity  to 
move  In  two  broad  fronts.  First,  improve- 
ment In  tbe  quality  of  existing  ooxinselois. 
Job  development  specialists,  and  program  ad- 
ministrators; and  second,  attraction  of  new- 
comers into  the  manpower  field. 

As  manpower  policy  becc»nee  broader  in 
its  Implication,  SUte  and  local  governments 
and  voluntary  nonprofit  and  corporate  agen- 
cies are  experiencing  a  steadily  increasing 
need  for  Individuals  with  manpower  exper- 
tise to  man  and  staff  their  programs.  In  pro- 
viding training  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  has  emphasized  in  its  report  Uiat 
it  does  not  intend  tbat  training  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  tbe  peraonnM  needs  of  tbe  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  tbe  Department  ot 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  tbe 
State  agencies  directly  Involved  In  adminis- 
tering this  act.  This  amendment  is  Intended 
to  help  train  people  for  tbe  entire  spectrum 
of  need. 

The  expanded  training  program  will  hope- 
fully include  botb  expansion  of  promising 
current  training  efforts  and  exploration  of 
additional  training  poaaibilitlfes.  I  would  hope 
tbat  the  Labor  Department  could  now  ex- 
pedite its  current  efforts  to  Join  with  OEO  In 
establlsblng  regional  manpower  technical 
assistance  and  training  centers  and  expand 
Its  program  to  assist  JOBS  contractors  In 
training  middle  management  and  flrstllne 
supervisors  in  receiving,  accepting,  and  re- 
taining individuals  from  the  hardc(»«  un- 
eII^>loyed.  At  tbe  same  time  a  number  of 
other  training  possibllltleB  might  also  be 
examined.  Internship  programs  at  tbe  State 
and  local  level  which  involve  tbe  full  gamut 
of  manpower  programs  and  closer  liaison 
with  the  Junior  colleges  might  provide  new 
recruiting  and  training  poesibilitlee.  Special 
1-  or  3-year  scholarship  programs  might  b« 
instituted  which  would  allow  indigenous 
leaders  of  CAPs  or  other  neighborhood  pro- 
grams to  receive  academic  training  In  man- 
power-related subjects. 

At  a  more  advanced  level  a  national  man- 
power Institute  co\ild  be  created  aiul  the 
groundwork  laid  for  a  series  of  regional  in- 
stitutes. Rotation  of  personnel  among  Fed- 
eral, State,  local,  and  private  agencies  could 
be  increased  to  the  point  where  a  cadre  of 
personnti  would  be  created  with  an  areawlde 
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perspective  on  manpower  problems.  Special 
ptograms  might  be  developed  to  upgrade  tbe 
skills  of  these  Employment  Service  person- 
nel who  have  vtHunteerad  to  work  In  tirfoan 
and  rtiral  slum  areas. 

In  coming  years  current  manpower  pro- 
grams will  expand  to  a  size  which  will  ne- 
cessitate some  type  of  decentralization.  Tbe 
quality  of  manpower  personnel  at  the  State 
and  local  level  will  then  become  a  critical 
factor  in  tbe  success  or  failure  of  the  pro- 
grams. 

THE  NEED  FOR  SKILL  CENTERS 

I  hope  tbat  the  skill  centers  will  now  be 
able  to  utilize  more  comprehensively  their 
basic  education  and  other  resources  In  ex- 
ploratory and  prevocational  simulated  work 
experience  to  help  the  disadvantaged  deter- 
mine where  their  real  Interests  and  apti- 
tudes lie  and  make  preliminary  preparations 
to  pursue  them.  I  can  think  of  nothing  more 
devastating  to  the  disadvantaged  trainee 
than  for  him  to  be  hired,  almost  unseen, 
through  a  Job  program  only  to  find  tbat  be 
has  no  aptitude  for  tbe  Job  or  tbat  be  lacks 
the  basic  education  to  operate  in  it,  let 
alone  compete  for  better  Jobs. 

I  am  concerned  by  evidence  presented 
to  the  Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor  which 
indicates  how  frequently  subcontractors 
funded  with  OEO  versatile  funds  delegated 
to  the  Department  of  Labor  have  estab- 
lished skill  centers  in  the  same  communi- 
ties as  iSDTA  skill  centers.  In  some  cases 
such  duplication  of  facilities  may  be  neces- 
sary to  reach  different  target  populations 
within  the  ghetto,  but  It  appears  tbat  In 
some  cases  Identical  training  is  being  pro- 
vided while  vacant  slots  exist  in  MDTA  skUl 
centers.  In  Detroit,  where  I  know  that  the 
MDTA  skUl  center  has  done  an  outstanding 
Job,  the  subcontractor  for  tbe  Department 
of  Labor  is  not  only  duplicating  the  physical 
plant,  but  is  also  asking  to  borrow  the  idle 
equipment  from  tbe  MDTA  skill  center. 

Such  duplication  of  skiU  centers  also  en- 
tails considerable  additional  cost  to  tbe  Gov- 
ernment. At  this  moment  there  Is  about 
$20,000  worth  of  MDTA  drafting  equipment 
idle  in  tbe  JFK  Center  in  Philadelphia.  Tbe 
JFK  Center  was  created  with  MDTA  funds, 
and  bas  placed  100  percent  of  its  drafting 
students  in  employment  at  a  cost  per  stu- 
dent instruction  hour — Including  allow- 
ances— of  $2.78:  this  also  included  tbe  Initial 
purchase  of  tbe  new  equipment.  The  private 
contractor  program  recently  announced  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  will  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment $6  per  student  instruction  hour. 
With  tbe  MDTA  equipment — now  idle — 
already  amortized,  tbe  skill  center  could 
have  conducted  tbe  training  for  half  the 
cost.  Flexibility  in  manpower  training  pro- 
grams must  be  maintained  and  CAP  agen- 
cies should  not  be  forced  to  work  with  In- 
transigent, unsympathetic  public  institu- 
tions. At  tbe  same  time  tbe  MDTA  skill 
centers  should  not  be  bypassed  without  re- 
gard for  their  record  of  training. 

This  failure  to  develop  the  skill  centers  is 
particularly  unfortunate,  because  the  record 
of  training  is  so  good.  The  use  of  an  open- 
ended  curriculum  approach  to  occupational 
preparation  has  proved  an  effective  way  of 
stimulating  disadvantaged  students  who  tbe 
public  schools  could  not  reach.  New  educa- 
tional techniques  combined  with  supportive 
services  designed  to  help  solve  a  whole  gamut 
of  human  problems  bas  enabled  these 
trainees  to  gain  tbe  basic  and  vocational 
education  without  which  they  cannot  become 
fully  productive  workers. 

In  view  of  the  success  of  tbe  skill  centers, 
which  are  such  a  large  part  of  the  institu- 
tional MDT  program,  I  am  concerned  about 
the  extent  to  which  institutional  MDT  ac- 
tivity has  been  cxirtalled  botb  In  fiscal  year 
1968  and  fiscal  year  1969.  During  fiscal  year 
1967  about  177,000  persons  were  enrolled  in 
programs  for  which  tbe  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  Is  responsible,  in- 
cluding 80,000  trainees  in  skill  center  opera- 
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tlons.  The  most  liberal  estimate  suggests  tbat 
tbe  total  institutional  training  has  c'.windled 
to  fewer  than  60,000  individuals  enrolled  in 
all  such  programs.  This  serious  reduction  in 
tbe  level  of  institutional  training  since  1966 
is  a  result  of  the  transfer  of  MDT  resources 
to  on-the-job  training  programs.  I  do  not 
mean  to  suggest  that  all  institutional  train- 
ing should  be  indiscriminately  supported.  It 
Is  sometimes  said  that  1 16  skill  centers  are  in 
existence,  but  not  all  of  them  are  providing 
the  necessary  combination  of  training  and 
services  to  meet  the  needs  of  tbe  disadvan- 
taged. As  the  annual  report  of  tbe  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
"Education  and  Training,"  points  out,  there 
are  approximately  70  skill  centers  which  meet 
MDT  criteria.  But  tbe  effective  skill  centers 
must  be  fully  funded  and  their  further  de- 
velopment must  be  actively  encouraged.  To 
overcome  the  numerous  and  serious  needs 
of  the  Nation's  poor,  a  concerted  effort  must 
be  made  to  Increase  the  disadvantaged  per- 
son's command  of  the  fundamental  process 
of  commiinication — treading,  writing,  speak- 
ing, and  listening — as  well  as  alleviate  his 
deficiencies  in  math.  If  tbe  disadvantaged 
person  is  to  become  a  vigorous  and  active 
participant  in  our  society,  and  not  merely 
a  semlemployed,  unskilled  i4>pendage  to  the 
worker  force,  we  must  bring  to  bear  botb  tbe 
functions  of  tbe  educational  process,  and 
employment  opportunities  and  the  paycheck. 
In  oiir  current  healthy  reaction  against  tbe 
"credentials  trap,"  we  must  not  fall  into  tbe 
equally  dangerous  assumption  that  all  the 
urban  and  rural  poor  need  is  a  Job.  Only  the 
combination  of  training  and  employment 
will  meet  the  scope  of  the  problem.  It  is  as 
unconscionable  to  place  a  man  in  a  Job  for 
which  he  is  not  prepared  as  it  is  to  train  a 
man  for  a  Job  which  does  not  exist. 

Mr.  Atees.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  10  min- 
utes to  tbe  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Brotrill]. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  sup- 
port of  this  legislation. 

But  before  I  speak  of  It,  I  will  follow  tbe 
eloquent  comments  of  tbe  distinguished 
chairman  of  our  committee,  tbe  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins],  and  our  col- 
league from  Iowa  (Mr.  SmtthI,  In  saying  a 
few  more  words  about  the  sponsor  of  this 
bill,  our  late  and  beloved  colleague,  the  Hon- 
orable Elmer  Holland  of  Pennsylvania.  It 
Is  tragic,  and  at  the  same  time,  fitting  that 
this  bill  should  come  before  the  House  on 
tbe  same  day  on  which  tbe  House  Lb  officially 
advised  of  tb.e  death  of  our  friend  from 
Pennsylvania.  As  has  already  been  said.  If 
ever  a  Member  of  this  House  were  the 
"father  of  a  program"  Elmer  Holland  was 
tbe  father  of  MDTA.  And  I  say  this  without 
In  tbe  slightest  detracting  from  the  contri- 
butions made  to  the  act  from  the  very  be- 
ginning by  other  Monbers  present  here,  in- 
cluding Members  from  tbe  other  side  of  tbe 
aisle.  In  particular.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  salute 
our  talented  and  hard-working  colleague 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  O'Hara].  who  bas  made 
most  significant  contributions  to  tbe  enact- 
ment of  this  milestone  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Elmix  Holland  was  among 
tbe  first  of  the  Members  of  this  House  to 
recognize  not  only  the  perils  of  tbe  automa- 
tion revolution,  but  its  promise  as  well,  and 
to  consider  the  means  to  combat  its  haz- 
ards. He  knew  of  the  dangers  because  bis  dis- 
trict, like  mine,  was  among  those  hard  bit 
some  years  ago  by  Uie  changing  patterns  of 
industrial  organizations  and  tbe  changing 
methods  of  production. 

I  might  say  that  when  in  late  1963  tbe 
Studebaker  plant  was  shut  down  and  went 
out  of  automobile  production  in  my  home 
city  of  South  Bend,  Ind.,  tbe  manpower  de- 
velopment and  training  programs  made  pos- 
sible by  the  legislation  we  are  here  consider- 
ing today,  played  a  crucial  role  In  the  come- 
back of  tbe  entire  South  Bend  community. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  in  1061  President 
Kennedy  took  office  and  tbe  Committee  on 
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Education  and  Labor  entered  upon  a 
reorganization  of  its  own  structure, 
HoLLAKD  was  appointed  as  chairman 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Unemploy 
and  tbe  Impact  of  Automation.  He 
ready  worked  with  some  of  his 
and  wltb  tbe  Incoming  admlnlstratlo 
the  first  draft  of  what  was  to 
Manpower  Deyelopment  and  Training 
Before  the  87th  Congress  adjourned 
MDTA  was  on  the  statute  books,  ai^  the 
Secretaries  of  Labor  and  Health,  Kduc  Man. 
and  Welfare  were  engaged  In  what  h<  ■  be- 
come one  of  their  most  Important  ti  ska — 
the  development  of  manpower  resource  i  and 
tbe  training  and  retraining  of  peopi »  for 
new  Jobs  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  Over- 
growing, ever-changing  technology 
duatry. 

Four  times  In  the  6  years  since 
HoixANs  and  the  members  of  his 
mlttee,  refusing  to  rest  on  their  lat 
fusing  to  consider  a  good  job  well 
long  as  there  was  room  for  Improv 
have  amended  MDTA — sometimes  to 'make 
very  minor,  even  technical  changes,  some- 
times to  give  the  act  and  the  program  new 
emphasis,  new  focal  points,  new  dlrealons. 
Karly  this  year,  wltb  the  act  approaching 
the  terminal  dates  of  Its  existing  legla  atlve 
authority,  Elmzb  Holland  Introduced  k  bill 
to  extend  that  authority.  Once  again,  with 
his  full  support,  his  subcommittee^  took 
the  simple  extension  and  made  fv  rther 
changes — for  the  most  part  minor  chi  ngea. 

It  would  have  been  good  If  Elmkb  Hol- 
land could  have  lived  to  see  tbe  frultl  m  of 
his  efforts  today.  It  would  have  been  {ood, 
I  am  sure,  because  I  am  convinced  that 
this  House  win  tomorrow  give  the  kl:  id  of 
rousing  bipartisan  stamp  of  approval  t>  the 
work  done  by  Elmxs  Holland  and  hit  col- 
leagues that  has  come  to  be  a  tradema  -k  of 
this  legislation. 

Born  In  the  midst  of  partisan  controt  srsy, 
MDTA    has    satisfied    Its    early    critics  land 
gratified  Its  early  sponsors  and  has  beo 
an  almost  universally  accepted  part  of\the 
Nation's  basic  policy   In   dealing   wltb 
growing    problem    of   matching    work 
must    be    done   wltb    the    people    that 
available  to  do  It. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  here  today  In 
new  role  of  chairman  of  the  Select  S\j 
committee  on  Labor,  which  Elmer  He 
LAND  so  long  and  so  ably  led.  I  am  dee| 
grateful  that  with  me  are  other  me 
bers  of  that  subcommittee — members  who 
have  worked  long  hours  and  long  years  wfth 
Elmeh  Holland  In  the  development  of  tHls 
legislation.  The  subcommittee  wUl  preset 
to  this  House  today  a  bill  on  the  detalli  of 
which  there  are  some  differences  of  opin- 
ion— this  is  not  a  bill  we  are  asking/the 
House  to  rubber  stamp.  But  I  do  thli  k  I 
speak  for  all  my  colleagues  on  the  sutx  om- 
mittee — Democrats  and  Republicans — \  hen 
I  say  that  there  is  little  difference  amon  g  us 
as  to  the  basic  value  of  MDTA,  as  to  the  :  leed 
for  extending  it  beyond  Its  present  ex]  Ira- 
tlon  dates,  and  as  to  the  debt  we  all  o  tre — 
that  millions  of  Americans  who  have  b  tter 
jobs  and  more  salable  skills  because  of  M  3TA 
owe — to  our  late  colleague,  the  dlstingul  ihed 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  Elms  J. 
Holland.  T 

The  CHAntMAN.  Are  there  any  furthel'  re- 
quests for  time?  I 

Mr.  Atkks.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  nolfur- 
ther  requests  for  time.  i 

Mr.  Perkins.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mlcmgan 
[Mr.  O'HAa*]. 

Mr.  O'Haba  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chalrium, 
I  would  like  to  say  one  word  of  a  pen  snal 
nature  before  we  get  Into  tbe  detailed  x>n- 
slderatlon  of  this  legislation.  HJt.  16048  was 
Introduced  In  this  House  by  our  collet  gue, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  1  toL- 
LANs.  The  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act,  which  It  seeks  to  extend  and 
■amend,  can  claim,  as  all  major  programa  can 
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claim,  many  original  authors.  But  certainly 
preeminent  among  them  was  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Tbe  consideration  of  this  bill  today  would 
have  been.  In  a  sense,  the  climax  of  Elmxr 
HoLLAND'a  career.  He  had  decided,  last  wm- 
ter,  not  to  run  for  reelection,  and  a  month 
ago,  he  had  tendered  his  resignation  as 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  which  has 
responslbUlty  for  this  legislation.  In  being 
here  with  us  today,  he  would  have  been  able 
to  see  his  major  legislative  accomplish- 
ment— the  act  which  was,  of  all  the  bills 
he  had  cosponsored  and  led  the  fight  for,  his 
particular  pride  and  Joy — extended  for  an- 
other 3  years,  amended  in  nUnor  particulars, 
but  reaastued  of  a  further  period  of  growth 
and  experimentation. 

Death  saw  It  differently.  His  voice  will 
not  be  heard  In  support  of  this  bill  today, 
but  hla  spirit  and  his  determination  that 
the  age  of  automation  would  not  be  an  age 
of  massive  economic  dislocation — that  prog- 
ress need  not  be  painful — that  technology 
could  be  the  servant,  and  not  the  master  of 
men — will  be  very  much  alive  as  we  turn  to 
the  consideration  of  HJt.  160M. 

I  will  not  ask  that  this  bill  be  passed  "as 
a  memorial  to  Elmer  Holland."  He  would 
have  been  tbe  first  to  respond  to  that  kind 
of  plea  with  a  short,  and  probably  not  very 
elegant,  word  or  two.  No,  Mr.  Chairman 
the  passage  of  H.R.  15046  must  rest  on  the 
merits  of  H.R.  16045.  The  fact  that  we  are 
considering  this  bill,  the  fact  that  the  House 
which  he  loved  is  turning  on  this,  our  fllrst 
legislative  day  subsequent  to  his  death — 
that  alone  Is  all  the  memorial  that  Elmxr 
Holland  could  have  asked,  or  that  we  have 
the  power  to  give  him. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to  the 
chairman  of  our  committee. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  I  would 
be  derelict  In  my  responsibility  as  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
if  I  failed  to  point  out  that  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Michigan  Is  one  of  tbe  top 
experts  on  manpower  legislation  in  this 
country.  I  believe  the  whole  Chamber  feels 
the  same  way.  No  individual  has  given  more 
time  to  the  study  of  the  manpower  field  In 
his  efforts  to  strengthen  and  coordinate  the 
manpower  programs  than  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan.  His  contributions,  to  my  way 
of  thinking,  have  been  monumental.  He  de- 
serves the  praise  of  this  Chamber  and  this 
country  for  his  great  contribution  in  this 
area. 

Mr.  OUara  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  chairman  of  our  committee  for  bis 
very  kind  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  HJt.  15045  is  a  bill  to  ex- 
tend the  life  of  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  of  1983,  as  amended,  and 
to  make  further  minor  amendments  to  that 
act.  I  believe  the  House  will  be  able  to  work 
its  win  on  this  legislation  in  a  relatively 
short  time,  as  we  have  been  able  to  do  in 
previous  sessions  when  we  have  amended  the 
act  In  other  ways.  This  Is  one  piece  of  legis- 
lation which  has,  almost  since  Its  Inception, 
enjoyed  the  broadest  conceivable  kind  and  of 
bipartisan  support  in  this  House,  as  indeed, 
it  has  enjoyed  in  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

MDTA  began.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  primarily 
a  response  to  the  problems  poeed  to  the  eco- 
nomy by  the  technological  revolution  of  our 
times.  Automation,  the  devtiopment  of  new 
industrial  processes,  the  abandonment  of  old 
techniques,  brought  with  it  the  promise  of 
increased  productivity  and  a  higher  standard 
of  living.  But  they  also  brought  the  threat 
of  unemployment,  of  massive  dislocation  of 
workers  from  Jobs  at  which  they  had  spent 
a  lifetime,  from  skills  which  would  soon  be 
no  longer  salable.  I  will  not  say  that  MDTA 
alone  dispeUed  the  threats  which  our  tech- 
nological revolution  poaed.  I  will  not  even 
■ay  that  that  threat  has  been  entirely  avoid- 
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ed.  or  even  that  the  major  impact  at  the 
new  technology  has  yet  been  felt.  But  It  is 
■afe  to  aay  that  thne  are  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  American  wage  earners  today  who 
owe  their  Jobs,  their  productivity,  and  their 
peace  of  mind  to  the  retraining  programa 
developed  under  this  act. 

In  recent  years  the  focus  of  the  act  has 
shifted  moderately,  to  Miable  the  institutions 
we  have  developed  under  MDTA  to  be  broiight 
to  bear  on  the  problem  of  hard-core  unem- 
ployment. MDTA  programs  are  by  no  means 
wholly  unconcerned  with  the  original  Intent 
of  the  act.  nor,  indeed,  should  they  be  In  the 
foreseeable  future,  but,  as  is  only  proper,  a 
major  share  of  attention  and  a  major  share 
of  MDTA  resources  are  being  utilized  to 
develc^  new  training  opportunities  and  job 
opportunitiea  for  those  who  have  hlstortcally 
found  it  the  hardest  to  share  In  the  high 
levels  of  employment  which  the  economy  as  a 
whole  haa  enjoyed  in  recent  years. 

HJt.  16045.  as  Introduced  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Holland],  ortg- 
inally  provided  for  a  simple  extension  of  the 
various  expiring  provisions  of  the  act  for 
various  periods  of  time.  A  few  programs  such 
as  a  relocation  assistance  demonstration 
lUDject,  and  a  placement  assistance  demon- 
stration project,  authority  for  which  expired 
on  June  30  last,  are  extended  for  3  yean 
until  June  30,  1970.  An  experimental  and 
demonstration  program  involving  skill  train- 
ing for  inmates  for  correctional  instltutlooa, 
authority  for  which  expires  on  June  30,  1969, 
was  also  extended  imtil  June  30,  1970. 

The  basic  authority  under  the  act  which 
expires  on  June  30.  1969.  was  extended  until 
June  30.  1973.  To  these  provisions,  no  objec- 
tion of  which  I  am  aware  has  been  voiced  in 
tbe  hearings  or  in  the  correspondence  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  have  received,  and 
they  remain  In  HJt.  16045  as  section  1  oS  the 
reported  bill.  This  section  is  the  heart  of 
the  bill,  really,  and  the  urgency  of  the  bill 
resta  on  them.  If  the  States  are  to  continue 
planning  for  their  programs.  If  State  employ- 
ment security  agenciea  are  to  continue  for- 
ward planning  to  discover  areas  in  which 
training  is  needed,  this  extension  of  the  basic 
authority  is  essential. 

In  addition  to  extending  the  life  of  the 
MDTA  program,  the  bill  makes  some  minor 
amendments.  In  Section  3  are  purely  tech- 
nical amendments  correcting  an  inadvertent 
typographical  error  that  crept  into  the  19M 
amendments  in  the  rush  of  final  passage  at 
the  end  of  the  89th  Congress.  Theae  errors 
have  caused  no  problems,  but  in  the  cause  of 
legislative  neatnees,  they  should  be  amended. 

Section  3  provides  for  a  setaslde  of  3  per- 
cent of  the  funds  appropriated  in  each  fiscal 
year  under  this  act  to  enable  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  provide  training  and  related  tech- 
nical assistance  for  specialized  and  other 
personnel  needed  to  administer  the  act  and 
programs  under  it  and  related  to  It. 

As  manpower  policy  becomes  more  com- 
plex, there  is  developing  a  very  great  need, 
not  only  at  the  Federal,  but  also  at  the  State 
and  local  level,  for  trained  personnel  to  ad- 
minister tbe  program  and  to  carry  out 
activities  related  to  it.  There  is  full  agree- 
ment m  the  committee  aa  to  the  necessity  of 
this  training.  Indeed,  the  amendment  it- 
self was  offered  by  the  minority  members, 
and  accepted  unanimously.  The  lAbor  De- 
partment advises  me  it  has  no  obeotions 
whatever  to  this  amendment. 

Section  6,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  skip  the 
order  of  sections  momentarily,  is  a  simple 
amendment  to  extend  the  areas  as  in  which 
MDTA  programs  may  be  carried  out  to  m- 
clude  American  Samoa  and  the  trust  ter- 
ritory; and  to  allow  programs  in  the  trust 
territory  to  be  wholly  federally  financed. 
This  amendment,  offered  In  the  committee  by 
the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii,  la  also  non- 
controversial. 

Section  4  of  the  reported  bill  is  the  closest 
we  have  oom»  thia  year  to  reporting  a  oon- 
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troveralal  amendment,  and  here  the  con- 
troversy reats  not  on  the  intent,  but  on  the 
mechanism  of  the  section.  Here,  too,  I  believe 
there  la  strong  bipartisan  auppoort  for  a 
corrective  amendment  which  will  be  offered 
when  the  bill  is  opened  for  amendment  under 
the  6-mlnute  rule. 

Section  4  seeks  to  correct  an  administrative 
problem  that  has  arisen  under  tbe  act  with 
respect  to  the  skill  centers — Instltutiona 
that  are  among  the  most  valuable  contribu- 
tions of  MDTA  to  the  qiectrum  of  manpower 
tools.  Theae  centera,  which  at  their  best — 
if  a  Member  from  Michigan  may  be  allowed 
pardonable  pride — like  the  Patrick  McNa- 
mara  Skill  Center  In  Detroit,  combine  tbe 
best  environment,  tbe  best  equ^ment,  and 
the  best  instructors  with  other  supportlTe 
services,  and,  in  their  own  fashion,  provide 
many  MDTA  trainees  with  the  kind  of  In- 
stitutional point  of  reference  which  In  many 
cases  the  ordinary  schools  and  vocational  in- 
stitutions fail  to  offer.  The  skill  centers  have 
an  excellent  record  in  course  completion,  and 
placement,  and  are  universally  thought  of  as 
one  of  the  real  strengths  of  the  institutional 
aspect  of  MDTA  training. 

Subsection  4(a)  directs  that.  In  providing 
institutional  training,  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor should  make  maximum  use  and  give  pri- 
ority to  the  use  of  skill  centers.  With  this  pro- 
vision, there  are  no  objections  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle.  This  direction  to  the  Secretary 
Is  to  "give  priority"  to  the  use  of  such  cen- 
ters. It  does  not  provide  any  ban  on  tbe  use 
of  other  techniques  where  necessary,  and 
sets  no  percentage  or  other  criteria  as  to 
allocation  of  funds.  That  priority  should  be 
given  to  skills  centers  Is  a  proposition  with 
which  no  member  of  this  committee  la  pre- 
pared to  take  Issue.  But  tbe  question  of  de- 
gree, the  question  of  using  a  given  skill  cen- 
ter In  a  given  situation.  Is  a  decision  as  to 
which  the  subsection  still  vests  discretion 
In  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

It  Is  certainly  the  intent  of  the  committee 
that  this  discretion  ought  to  be  utilized  in 
conformity  with  the  clear  intent  of  this  sec- 
tion. Priority  should  be  given  to  skill  centers. 
But  this  principle  need  not  paralyze  the  Sec- 
retaries In  the  use  of  other  types  of  institu- 
tions and  training  situations. 

Subsection  4(b)  also  seeks  to  meet  the 
problems  faced  by  skill  centers,  notably 
those  problems  which  the  centers  run  into 
because  of  tbe  language  in  the  ori^nal  act 
requiring  a  "reasonable  expectation  of  em- 
ployment" before  persons  can  be  referred  to 
training.  The  requirement  has  been  met 
tlirough  employment  opportunity  surveys 
conducted  by  the  State  public  employment 
services,  and  has  sometimes  resulted  in  the 
nonuse  of  skill  center  facilities  and  person- 
nel while  a  survey  was  awaiting  completion. 
According  to  testimony  taken  In  the  hear- 
ings, this  administrative  requirement  has 
also  resulted  in  the  skill  centers  being  asked 
to  operate  on  the  basis  of  individual  budgets 
for  each  separate  course — sometimes  involv- 
ing as  many  as  40  or  more  separate  budgets 
annually.  When,  out  of  these  40  or  more 
separate  budgets,  you  are  seeking  to  operate 
an  Institution  with  continuing  costs,  not 
always  easily  attributable  to  a  given  course, 
and  to  maintain  a  hlgh-callber  staff  on  a 
year-round  basis,  things  can  get  pretty 
sticky. 

It  is  the  committee's  Intention  to  make 
it  crystal  clear  that  skill  centers  can  be 
funded  on  an  annual  basis.  We  will,  I  be- 
lieve, revert  to  this  point  at  a  later  stage 
in  tbe  discussion  of  the  bill,  but  the  com- 
mittee's action,  it  should  be  imderstood,  was 
directed  primarily  toward  this  objective. 

Subsection  4(b)  provides  for  the  allocation 
to  existing  skill  centers  of  funds  and  train- 
ing "slots"  sufficient  to  Insure  a  level  of 
skill  center  operation  equal  to  that  which 
existed  on  July  30,  1967,  or  June  30,  1968. 
Whichever  is  greater;  for  a  guarantee  that 
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no  leaa  than  65  percent  of  aU  title  n  funds 
will  be  allocated  to  institutional  training; 
and  for  the  meeting  of  certain  criteria  before 
ezlstlng  aklll  centers  can  be  closed  down,  or 
new  ones  created.  Aa  I  have  suggested  earliw. 
we  will  discuss  theae  sections  of  the  leglala- 
Uon  more  thoroughly  under  the  S-mlnute 
rule. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  unphasized  the  bi- 
partisan nature  of  thla  legislation,  and  on 
prevlouB  occasions,  I  have  had  the  pleasant 
duty  of  pointing  out  to  this  House  that 
MDTA  and  its  amendments  have  been  the 
product  of  continued  biparUaan  work  on 
that  duty  again  today.  There  may  be  dis- 
agreement on  tbe  contents  of  this  bill  before 
we  complete  its  consideration,  but  as  It  was 
iep<ated  to  the  House,  tbe  bill  expresses,  in 
aU  of  its  provisions,  a  broad,  oonstructlTe 
oonaensus  which  transcends  party,  region, 
and  the  differences  between  lit>erala  and  con- 
servatives. The  1968  MDTA  extension  and 
amendments  bill  reflects  an  area  of  agree- 
ment which  la  particularly  refreehlng  in  a 
time  of  great  controversy. 

Mr.  WujjAM.  D.  Ford.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  frtMn  Michigan. 

Mr.  William  D.  Foao.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the 
present  time  we  are  in  a  situation  where  the 
rate  of  unemployment  is  relatively  low  and 
there  is  a  clear  and  steady  demand  tor  more 
manpower.  At  tbe  same  time,  there  are  con- 
centrations of  high  unemployment  in  given 
areas.  Those  who  are  not  employed  under 
such  circumstances  present  a  serious  prob- 
lem to  the  Nation  In  its  effort  to  increase 
the  Nation's  manpower  supply  and  develop 
the  human  resources  of  the  poor  so  that 
they  may  achieve — and  the  country  may 
benefit  from — ^tbeir  fullest  possible  economic 
and  individual  potential. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  we  require  new  pol- 
ices and  approaches  to  locating  and  bringing 
the  unemployed  into  the  work  force  and  in- 
creasing their  potential  as  a  valuable  man- 
power resource.  Studies  have  already  shown 
us  that  skUI  and  prevocatlonal  training  and 
related  services  are  sorely  needed  by  the 
majority  of  those  not  now  in  the  work  force. 
Most  of  these  pec^le  are  not  only  poorly 
educated  in  terms  of  formal  schooling  but 
also  lack  any  sort  of  special  skill  training 
either  on  or  off  the  Job.  This  is  true  in  spite 
of  the  extensive  and  precedent-shattering 
efforts  made  by  this  administration  to  ex- 
pand the  quantity  and  Improve  the  quality 
of  such  training  and  to  make  it  man  readily 
available  to  those  who  need  it  most. 

Under  these  circumstances  It  Is  vital  that 
we  not  take  any  more  time  than  is  absolutely 
necessary  before  we  extend  existing  authority 
to  continue  the  significant  training  programs 
which  have  their  source  in  title  n  of  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act. 

The  prlorltiee  of  this  program  have  been 
altered  and  modified  over  the  past  6  years  In 
order  to  achieve  a  sounder  balance  between 
attempting  to  meet  the  severe  needs  of  the 
most  desperately  disadvantaged  and  provid- 
ing the  additional  supportive  or  other  serv- 
ices required  by  those  who  are  more  nearly 
job-ready.  As  the  program  has  demonstrat- 
ed its  ability  to  respond  quickly  and  flexibil- 
ity to  our  mcreasmg  understanding  of  the 
nature  of  the  problem  of  unemployment,  and 
underemployment,  it  has  won  our  respect 
and  deserves  our  ccmtinued  support.  We  can 
continue  to  consider  further  modification  of 
the  nature  of  tbe  MDTA  program  after  we 
take  this  important  first  step  of  preserving 
the  essential  continuity  of  its  existence.  It 
Is  in  this  spirit  that  your  committee  rec- 
ommended enactment  at  H.R.  16045. 

As  an  example  of  the  success  of  this  worthy 
program  in  my  own  State  of  Michigan  and 
as  a  demonstration  of  its  relevance  to  the 
more  sophisticated  needs  of  today's  rapidly 
changing  world  of  modern  industry,  let  me 
juat  briefly  cite  the  heartening  experlenoe  of 
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Ung-Tamco-Vought's  missile  and  ^>soe  divi- 
sion in  Michigan  The  machine  operator 
training  program  has  provided  33  eti^>loyees 
to  the  division,  with  only  one  graduate  of 
the  program  falling  to  t>e  placed  with  the 
company.  ITiese  men  were  hard-oore  unem- 
ployed, people  who  often  could  not  find  work 
aa  common  laborers,  and  who  were  apparent- 
ly trapped  in  the  vicious  cycle  with  which 
we  have  all,  by  necessity,  become  Increasingly 
familiar:  that  is,  lack  of  skUIs  coupled  with 
lack  of  motivation  combining  to  keep  the 
kind  of  job  wanted  Just  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  individual;  because  he  lacks  skllla  ha 
la  not  employed  and  he  becomes  discouraged, 
does  not  seek  training,  and  ceases  to  look  for 
work. 

In  this  program,  however,  moat  of  these 
problems  were  overcome  by  sympathetic  and 
intelligent  planning  to  meet  tbe  individual 
needs  of  people  who  had  often  surrendered 
hope  to  despair.  It  would  be  misleading  to 
say  that  each  of  these  penons  has  become  a 
skilled  employee;  some  were  unable  to  ad- 
Just  to  tbe  requirements  of  the  Job.  to  ac- 
cept detailed  directions  and  to  understand 
concepts  of  productivity  and  stif-motlvation. 
Iliese  few  were  reluctantly  let  go. 

But  the  overwhelming  impression,  aa  you 
examine  these  and  other  training  efforts  un- 
der BIDTA,  is  of  productivity,  perf(»manoa. 
and  progress.  The  program  is  working  well 
and  we  must  extend  and  support  it,  while 
preserving  our  right,  indeed  our  duty,  to 
improve  It  wherever  and  whenever  a  com- 
pelling case  is  made  that  such  action  is  neces- 
sary. 

Mr.  OiraoNs.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'Haea  of  Michigan.  I  am  ^ad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mi.  Oibbons.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  HJt.  19046,  to  extend  tbe  expiring 
provisions  of  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962. 

In  the  span  of  a  few  years,  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  has  blazed 
creative  new  tralU  In  tbe  critically  Important 
area  of  training  thousands  of  disheartened 
and  desperate  jobless  persons  for  satisfying 
and  productive  employment.  That  in  itself  U 
enough  to  justify  immediate  passage  of  the 
biU  before  us. 

Beyond  past  accomplishments,  MDTA 
funds  support  new  programs  that  promise 
much  for  the  future.  Prominent  among  these 
is  Job  opportunities  in  the  business  sector — 
JOBS — which  seek  to  hire,  train,  and  retain 
the  hard-core  unemployed.  It  does  so  by  com- 
bining on-the-job  training  with  other  serv- 
ices, such  as  remedial  education,  medical 
services,  and  individual  counseling  on  per- 
sonal problems  and  proper  work  habits.  JOBS 
involves  an  unprecedented  partnership  be- 
tween Government  and  btisiness  under  which 
private  companies  bear  the  normal  training 
costs  and  the  Government  pays  for  the  ex- 
tra supportive  services  which  have  proved  to 
be  a  necessary  ingredient  in  any  program  de- 
signed to  bring  the  moat  severely  disadvan- 
taged in  our  society  into  the  competitive 
world  of  work.  There  are  already  favorable 
indications  that  the  partnership  will  be  un- 
usually productive.  One  hundred  thousand 
people  are  expected  to  be  on  the  job  and  in 
training  by  the  end  of  this  year,  or  6  montha 
ahead  of  schedule. 

JOBS  and  other  innovative  programs  for 
manpower  development,  in  itself  a  relatively 
new  area  of  public  policy,  require  talented, 
trained,  and  dedicated  people  to  carry  them 
out.  In  this  connection  I  am  particularly 
pleased  to  see  that  the  committee  bill  pro- 
vides for  a  3-peroent  setaslde  of  funds  ap- 
prc^rlated  each  year  under  tbe  act  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  training  and  technical 
assistance  for  the  personnel  who  are  needed 
in  the  planning,  administration,  and  execu- 
tion of  complex  manpower  programa. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  importance  of  the 
provision  can  be  undereetlmated.  For  exam- 
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pie,  many  of  the  people  running  JOBS  pro- 
grams— from  top  management  to  the  Is  ime- 
dlate  supervisor  of  Individual  traln(  «6 — 
bave  bad  little  or  no  experience  In  cc  ping 
with  the  ^Mclal  problems  of  the  hard  core 
unemployed.  Technical  assistance  whlct  will 
help  them  aensltlvely  carry  out  their  mis- 
sion can  very  well  make  the  marginal  dif- 
ference between  the  success  or  failure  of  a 
■oiukdly  conceived  program. 

Federal  and  State  stall,  as  well  as  private 
citizens  Involved  in  manpower  progi  uns, 
will  be  able  to  benefit  greatly  from  tracing 
funded  by  this  provision.  As  manpxawen  pro- 
grams have  expanded,  it  has  become  Inveas- 
Ingly  obvious  that  there  Is  a  crylngJneed 
for  an  expanded  pool  of  trained  and  ^pert 
people  to  implement  them  at  all  Iev4  Is  of 
government.  Moreover,  as  Innovative  pro- 
grams are  launched  and  as  new  and  t  etter 
training  techniques  are  discovered,  I  be- 
comes more  and  more  apparent  that  pro- 
fessional staff  need  In-servlce  tralnli  {  to 
keep  up-to-date  with  the  latest  dev  ilop- 
ments.  Traditionally,  for  example,  staff 
members  have  specialized  In  one  function 
such  as  counseling.  Today's  concept  of  an 
effective  manpower  program,  is  one  thi  t  la 
comprehensive  In  scope,  iinltlng  many  tor- 
merly  separate  services.  In  order  to  adz  dn- 
Ister  such  a  program,  staff  members  e  lUst 
have  some  measure  of  expertise  In  set  sral 
different  areas.  The  2-percent  setasld*  of 
funds  for  training  and  technical  assist  noe 
will  help  Insure  that  they  have  the  op  )or- 
tiinlty  to  broaden  their  knowledge  and  ca- 
pability to  meet  the  challenges  Inheren ;  In 
this  critically  Important  field. 

H.R.  13045  provides  for  a  continuing  uro- 
gram of  training  for  unemployed  and  un  ler- 
employed  workers,  and  also  provides  the 
wherewithal  for  developing  and  upgra  ling 
the  staff  to  carry  out  this  program. 

Mr.  Hathawat.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  1 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan.  I  am  glad*  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Maine. 

Mr.  Hathawat.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gi  tat 
need  for  an  effective  national  manpower  i  3\- 
Icy  has  often  been  remarked  upon  In  t  lis 
Chamber — and  this  Ho\ise  has  done  muct  to 
build  toward  that  goal;  a  goal,  I  must  i  ny, 
toward  which  we  all  aspire.  Now,  as  hai  so 
frequently  been  the  case  in  recent  years,  we 
are  faced  with  opportunity  to  demonstr  >te, 
once  again,  whether  we  have  achieved  an  td- 
equate  understanding  of  the  elements  of 
that  policy. 

We  have  before  us  today,  HJl.  15046,  to!  uc- 
tend  certain  expiring  provisions  under  ,he 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  i  ct. 
It  Is  absolutely  essential  that  this 
building  block  of  our  manpower  pro 
be  preserved,  so  that  It  may  contlnt 
serve  as  an  essential  component  of 
tlonal  effort  to  utilize  what  your  coi 
has  referred  to  In  the  past  as  "the 
most  valuable  natural  resource — the  i 
and  mtiscles  and  Ingenuity  of  Its  pe 

In  these  circumstances  I  am  confldei 
we  can  demonstrate  our  receptivity 
lessons  of  the  recent  past  and  our  sec 
to  the  needs  of  oxir  fellow  Americana 
tng  appropriate  action  right  here  and 
action  which  will  show  that  we  undi 
that  the  price  of  fiexlblllty  and  res 
ness  to  the  changing  demands  made 
the  manpower  program  Is  not  going  j 
paid  by  hasty  and  Ill-advised  dlsmant 
or     tinkering     with     soundly     cons) 
machinery. 

I  believe  It  U  fair  to  say  that  tbe^  MDTA 
Is  one  mechanism  for  social  and  eo)  nomlc 
progress  which  works  now,  has  worked  In  the 
past,  and  will  continue  to  perform  up;  to  ex- 
pectations In  the  future. 

Mr.  Rhodis  of  Arizona.  Mr.  ChalrmMi,  the 
House  Republican  policy  oommltteM^  sup- 
ports the  extension  of  the  Manpowe  ■  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  of  1003 — S  [DTA. 
Properly  amended  and  administered,  ti  Is  act 
can  play  an   Important   role   in   thelflght 
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against  unemployment  and  underemploy- 
ment. 

The  BepubUcan  Members  of  Congress  long 
have  been  Interested  In  establishing  a  sound 
program  that  would  solve  this  Nation's  man- 
power problems  by  utlUdng  the  Ingenuity 
and  vast  resources  of  private  enterprise  to 
upgrade  and  develop  the  skills  of  our  labor 
force.  The  BepubUcan  effort  In  this  area 
began  in  1961  with  a  study  by  the  House 
Republican  policy  committee.  Leading  au- 
thorities in  the  fields  of  education  and  on- 
the-job  training  were  asked  to  participate 
and  their  conmnents  and  recommendations 
were  Included  In  the  report,  "Operation  Em- 
ployment." This  study  became  the  basis  for 
the  Republican-proposed  Manpower  Devel- 
opment and  Training  Act  of  1983,  which  was 
adopted  In  great  part  and  enacted  Into  law 
by  the  87tb  Congress. 

Prom  Its  Inception,  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  has  contained  provi- 
sions that  attempted  to  make  clear  the  con- 
gressional Intent  that  the  States  are  to  be 
partners  In  the  Federal  manpower  program. 
Section  301  contains  an  allocation  formula 
which  provides  a  method  of  distributing 
funds  to  the  States.  Section  206  encourages 
and  authorizes  the  Secret<U7  of  Labor  to 
enter  into  agreements  with  the  States  and 
to  utilize  the  services  of  the  State  agencies. 

Unfortunately,  this  intent  and  these  provi- 
sions have  been  downgraded  and  disregarded 
by  the  Johnson-Humphrey  administration.  As 
a  result,  the  States  have  experienced  delays  In 
funding  projects  that  have  met  the  prescribed 
standards  and  have  been  accepted  by  employ- 
ers. Completely  in  disregard  of  congressional 
Intent,  the  Department  of  Labor  has  propoeed 
that  the  promotion,  development,  and  fund- 
ing of  on-the-job — OJT — projects  be  assumed 
by  Federal  personnel.  The  State  agencies 
would  retain  only  the  lesser  responsibilities  of 
monitoring  and  servicing. 

Piuthermore,  despite  the  proven  value  of 
on-the-job  training,  the  Johnson-Hiunphrey 
administration  is  using  MDTA  funds  to  fi- 
nance new  programs  under  title  I-B  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act.  The  result  has 
been  the  elimination  of  sound  manpower 
projects  In  the  on-the-job— OJT — training 
field. 

In  order  to  have  an  effective  training  pro- 
gram. States  must  be  permitted  to  participate 
on  an  active  partnership  basis.  Efforts  to  in- 
volve private  enterprise  must  be  Increased.  All 
funds  appropriated  for  MDTA  should  be  uti- 
lized for  MDTA  programs.  Similarly,  funds 
allocated  to  the  States  should  be  released  to 
finance  approved  projects.  Also,  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  should  be  required  to  enter  into  ap- 
propriate agreements  with  States  and  State 
agencies  Interested  In  becoming  active  work- 
ing partners  In  the  Federal  manpower  pro- 
gram. 

Republican  amendments  rejected  In  com- 
mittee that  are  designed  to  assure  these  re- 
sults will  be  offered  again  during  the  fioor 
consideration  of  this  legislation.  We  urge 
their  adoption. 

The  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  can  be  the  basis  for  a  successful  program 
In  a  field  that  has  been  marked  by  frustration 
and  futility.  Properly  amended  and  adminis- 
tered. It  can  utilize  the  training  resources  of 
both  private  enterprise  and  institutions  to 
provide  meaningful  training  for  Jobs  that  are 
waiting  to  be  filled. 

Jobs  and  hope  must  be  substituted  for  un- 
filled promises  and  despair.  Under  a  Repub- 
lican President,  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  can  become  key  legislation 
in  the  fight  against  unemployment  and 
poverty. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  HJt.  15046.  The  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  has  been  one  of  the 
great  success  stories  of  the  1960's.  We  have 
spent  a  lot  of  money  on  MDTA  since  It  was 
first  enacted  In  1963— over  a  billion  dollars. 
But  the  Investment  has  been  a  sound  one. 
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As  of  March  1068,  over  la  million  train- 
ing "slots"  had  been  authorized — ^736,000  In 
Institutional  training,  435,000  In  on>the-]ob 
training,  and  60,000  In  other  types  of  BfDTA 
activity. 

Of  those  who  have  completed  institutional 
training,  76  percent  were  employed  when 
last  contacted,  and  of  the  on-the-job 
trainees,  90  percent  were  still  employed 
when  last  contacted.  This  Is,  I  suggest,  a 
very  enviable  record  Indeed.  The  hopeless- 
ness that  sometimes  overwhelms  us  all  when 
we  think  of  the  tremendo\is  problem  of 
combating  bard-core  tmemployment,  If  this 
Nation  is  to  remain  stable  and  If  equality 
of  opportunity  is  to  be  more  than  a  pious 
slogan — this  hopelessness,  Mr.  Chairman, 
finds  a  healthy  antidote  In  the  statistics 
about  MDTA  and  Its  effectiveness  as  a 
weapon  against  hard-core  unemplojrment, 
against  technological  unemployment,  against 
skill  shortages — against  many  of  the  eco- 
nomic problems  which  prevent  us  from  find- 
ing a  Job  for  every  willing  worker,  and  a 
worker  for  every  Job  that  needs  to  be  done. 

I  Join  with  my  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky,  and  with  my  other  col- 
leagues and  friends  who  have  already  taken 
this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  the  spon- 
sor of  this  bill,  and  the  father  of  ItfDTA — 
our  late  colleague,  Elmer  Holland,  of  Penn- 
sylvania. But  I  agree,  too,  with  the  idea 
that  has  been  expressed  here  that  we  can 
pay  no  better  tribute  to  Elmer  Holland  than 
by  turning  to  the  work  we  have  carried  this 
far  under  his  leadership,  and  further  im- 
proving the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act. 

I  will  support  HJl.  15046  because  I  believe 
it  is  a  wise  and  prudent  Investment  in  an 
area  In  which  the  returns  can  be  enormous. 
I  wlU  support  It,  too,  because  I  also  believe 
that  the  damage  that  could  result  if  we 
tailed  to  make  that  Investment,  if  we  turn 
back  after  having  come  so  far  and  done  so 
much,  would  be  Incalculable,  but  certainly 
enormous. 

MDTA  serves  the  needs  of  the  hard-core 
unemployed.  But  it  does  more  than  that.  It 
serves  the  needs  of  Industry,  it  serves  the 
needs  of  small  employers  whose  require- 
ments for  skilled  workers  are  utterly  beyond 
their  own  ability  to  meet,  and,  above  all,  it 
serves  the  bro<ul  public  Interest. 

Mrs.  Mink.  Mr.  Chairman,  In  view  of  the 
outstanding  success  of  the  Manpower  Devel- 
opment and  TratQlng  Act  of  1962,  I  am  ex- 
tremely proud  to  add  my  support  to  HJi. 
16046.  a  blU  which  will  extend  the  authority 
of  this  program  through  1972.  Of  all  the 
legislation  adopted  since  1961,  I  believe  the 
MDTA  reaches  closest  to  the  goal  of  training 
unemployed  and  underemployed  men  and 
women  to  become  more  useful  and  produc- 
tive members  of  our  society. 

I  cannot  speak  too  highly  for  the  suc- 
cess of  this  effort.  Men  and  women  who 
have  been  employed  and  who  have  accepted 
responsibilities  In  the  belief  that  their  em- 
ployment would  continue,  have  been  sud- 
denly displaced  by  changes  in  technology  and 
for  new  and  different  demands  for  goods. 
Under  the  MDTA  they  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  use  their  basic  skills  to  learn 
new  occupations  and  to  be  returned  to  the 
ranks  of  the  employed.  Similarly,  persons 
who  have  for  one  reason  or  another  entered 
the  labor  market  without  perfected  skills 
have  benefitted  from  the  training  offered 
by  this  program  to  leam  a  trade  and  thereby 
have  gained  an  opportunity  for  employment. 

In  short,  the  MDTA  has  offered  the  beet 
hope  for  employment  and  economic  self- 
sufficiency.  It  Is  truly  an  effective  program. 

I  am  pleased  that  HJt.  16046  wUl  extend 
Its  authorization  for  training  to  American 
Samoa  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands.  My  visit  to  the  trust  territory  last 
January  substantiated  the  oft-told  need  for 
greater  emphasis  In  Job  training  to  enable 
the  people  of  these  islands  to  compete  for 
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employment  opportunlttes  which  are  now 
offered  to  Americans  who  are  brought  In  at 
oonsiderable  cost  to  the  Federal  btidiset.  This 
Job  training  will  undoubtedly  make  available 
better  Jobs  for  Mlcroneslans  and  help  them 
to  provide  their  famUies  with  something 
more  than  a  subsistence  income. 

The  auth(Hlzatlon  in  HJl.  15045  to  extend 
the  training  programs  to  public  and  private 
institutions  should  result  In  making  train- 
ing opportunities  available  to  the  physically 
handicapped  as  well  as  to  men  who  are  held 
in  custodial  Institutions  and  who  should 
be  trained  in  preparation  for  their  eventual 
retimi  to  society. 

I  Join  with  the  CMXunlttee  In  urging  greater 
and  more  fiexlble  use  of  sklU  centers.  It  has 
been  proven  that  tbe  men  who  are  trained 
In  these  sldll  centers  are  not  otUy  more 
quickly  abewbed  Into  the  Ubor  force,  but 
tOa/pt  more  readily  to  the  training  program 
Itself  than  If  placed  in  a  strictly  education- 
oriented  institution. 

I  also  Bappaet  the  provMoa  In  the  bill 
which  allows  for  a  3  percent  set-aside  ci 
ftmds  appropriated  In  each  fiscal  year  un- 
der the  act,  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
training  and  related  technical  asststanoe  to- 
ward the  preparaition  of  the  spedallzed  per- 
sonnel who  are  needed  to  make  MDTA  a 
more  effective  program.  CounaeloiB.  Job  de- 
velopment specialists,  and  program  adminis- 
trators are  many  of  the  persons  who  could 
be  trained  under  this  provlsloa. 

These  changes  to  the  basic  law  are  needed 
Improvements  and  theref<H«,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  me  In  supporting  this 
legislation. 

OKNOUL     leave     KXrEWDED 

Mr.  Perkins.  Mr. '  Cbalrman,  I  ask  tmanl- 
moxis  consent  that  all  Members  who  desire 
to  do  so  may  be  permitted  to  extend  their 
remarks  at  this  point  In  tbe  Rboosb. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  tbe  gentleman  from  Kentucky? 

Ilxere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  Atrbs.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time. 

The  Chairman.  There  being  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  pursuant  to  the  rule,  the 
Clerk  vrlU  now  read  the  substitute  oommlt- 
tee  amendment  printed  In  the  reported  bill 
as  an  (xlglnal  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PiBKiNS  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
further  reading  of  the  substitute  oommlttae 
amendment  be  dispensed  with,  and  that  It 
l3e  printed  in  the  Record  and  open  to  amend- 
ment at  any  point. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

[House,  Sept.  6,  1968] 

Mr.  Steioer  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

Tbe  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Steioer  of  Wis- 
consin: Beginning  on  page  4,  line  19,  strike 
everything  through  the  end  of  page  6,  line 
16,  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  Section  302  of  the  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  Uiereof  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"'(m)  Nothing  m  this  section  shall  pre- 
vent the  funding  of  training  In  approved 
skill  centers,  on  an  annual  basis.' " 

Mr.  Steicer  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  am  proposing  this  amendment  as  a  substi- 
tute for  subsection  4(b)  of  the  bill  before 
us.  This  proposed  substitute  serves  the  same 
purpoee  as  does  subsection  4(b),  and  avoids 
some  of  the  flaws  whioh  able  and  distin- 
guished members  of  the  committee  see  In 
the  language  of  that  section. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  seeks  to  overcome  by 
legislation  one  major  administrative  prob- 
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lem  which  was  discussed  before  the  subcom- 
mittee, and  which,  I  believe,  the  members  of 
the  full  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
approach  unanimity  In  seeking  to  correct. 

During  the  several  years  that  MDTA  has 
been  In  operation.  It  has  made  a  great  many 
contributions  to  the  array  of  Institutional 
weapons  we  can  utilize  In  our  efforts  to  com- 
bat manpower  problems.  One  of  the  ma}or 
contributions  has  been  the  development  of 
the  skill  center — an  Institution  which  pro- 
vides a  broad  variety  of  skill  training,  spe- 
cifically directed  toward  the  needs  of  MDTA 
trainees,  as  distinguished  from  the  more 
traditional  clientele  of  the  vocational  edu- 
cation system.  Skill  centers,  such  as  those 
in  Detroit.  Philadelphia,  New  Tork  City, 
Atlanta,  and  in  some  60  other  areas,  have 
been  able  to  combine  the  talents  and  per- 
sonnel of  that  vocational  education  system 
with  the  talent  and  abilities  of  other  sectors 
In  a  "mix"  which  has  produced  excellent 
results  with  specific  reference  to  the  people 
MDTA  is  trying  hardest  to  assist. 

In  the  course  of  the  bearings  on  this  legis- 
lattOQ — and.  Indeed,  even  before  the  hear- 
ings— ^it  had  become  obvious  that  one  major 
problem  was  affecting  the  efficient  working 
and  full  utilization  of  these  skill  centers.  In 
order  to  be  utilized  most  efficiently,  they 
must  malnti4i>in  a  permanent  operation,  with 
the  most  economic  use  of  space,  of  equip- 
ment and,  above  all,  of  staff.  The  ideal  way 
to  provide  such  use  is  to  allow  for  annual 
funding,  an  a  continuing,  Instltutlonwlde 
basis,  of  su(di  centers.  But  as  the  present  law 
Is  Interpreted,  because  of  the  reqiilrement 
for  a  "reasonable  expectation  of  en^tloy- 
ment"  before  a  trainee  can  be  reforred  to 
training.  It  U  necessary  tat  the  Labor  De- 
partment, through  the  State  employment  se- 
curity agency,  to  conduct  a  survey  before  any 
course  can  be  established  In  a  skill  center, 
•meae  surveys  take  time,  and  there  Is,  Inevit- 
ably, a  lag  between  the  proposal  that  a 
course  be  set  up  and  the  certlfloatlca  of  su^ 
a  course  as  meeting  an  expected  emiMoyment 
need.  This  means  In  theory,  and  very  often 
In  practice,  an  experienced  and  competent 
Instructor's  talents  will  be  utilized  for  a  pe- 
riod of  10  to  13  weeks,  and  that,  before  he 
Is  sure  what  will  happen  after  that,  a  fur- 
ther survey  must  be  conducted,  and  further 
delay  incurred  in  setting  up  a  new  course. 

In  addition,  the  operation  of  a  skill  center 
on  the  basis  of  certifying  each  course  sep- 
arately. Involves  substantial  extra  book- 
keeping, with  a  sklU  center,  as  erne  witness 
UAA  the  subcommittee,  being  reqiilred  to 
operate  on  40  or  60  separate  and  distinct 
budgets  In  the  course  of  a  given  fiscal  year. 

Section  4  of  the  reported  bill  was  an 
amendment,  offered  by  me  In  the  full  com- 
mittee, to  give  prlodty  to  skill  centers,  and 
to  provide  for  mechanisms  which,  we  all  felt 
at  tbe  time,  would  Insure  such  priority  in  a 
meaningful  way. 

After  further  consultation  with  members 
of  the  executive  branch  and  with  representa- 
tives of  the  vocational  education  profession, 
I  am  persuaded  that  it  would  be  simpler  and 
more  effective  to  strike  the  second  half  of  sec- 
tion 4;  namely,  section  4(b) ,  the  mechanisms 
by  which  I  had  h<^>ed  to  Insure  priority  for 
the  skill  centers,  and  to  replace  it  with  a 
simple  provision  that  allowed  directly  tat  an- 
nuallzatlon  of  funding  tat  skill  centers.  The 
substitute  amendment  which  I  have  offered, 
is  Intended  to  allow  such  annualization,  and 
to  permit  the  operation  of  these  valuable 
centers  without  removing  the  basic  MDTA 
requirement  that  training  be  offered  only 
where  a  reasonable  expectation  of  employ- 
ment exists.  Such  an  expectation  is  essential. 
It  would  make  no  sense  to  run  skill  centers, 
however  effective  they  might  be,  to  train 
buggy  whip  makers  and  sarsapaiUla  bottlers. 
But  it  makes  no  sense,  either,  to  allow  Job 
opening  surveys  to  hold  up  training  when 
there  Is  a  known  demand  for  a  given  skill.  I 
offer  this  amendment,  not  truly  as  a  substl- 
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tute  for,  but  as  a  clarification  and  improve- 
ment of  the  original  section  4(b) . 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan.  Mr.  C^ialmian,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Steicer  of  Wisconsin.  I  am  h^py  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  tfichlgan. 

Mr.  O'Hara  ot  Michigan.  Mr.  Cbalrman, 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  share  the  gentleman's 
Intention  to  make  easier  and  more  efficient 
the  use  of  skill  centers.  I  supported  the  gen- 
tleman's original  amendment  in  the  full  com- 
mittee, and  If  the  substitute  does  the  Job  the 
gentleman  suggests  I  am  of  a  mind  to  sup- 
port it  on  this  fioor. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  a  ques- 
tion about  that. 

Does  the  gentleman  Intend  that  the  re- 
quirement, now  found  In  other  subsections  of 
section  202  of  the  act,  that  trainees  only  be 
referred  where  a  "reasonable  expectation  of 
employment"  exlste.  should  be  suspended 
or  modified  where  skill  center  training  Is 
involved? 

Mr.  STxroES  of  Wisconsin.  No,  Indeed.  The 
reasonable  expectation  requirement  is  essen- 
tial to  MDTA,  and,  as  I  said  before  Is  left  In 
full  force  by  my  substitute  amendment.  Tbe 
thrust  of  this  substitute  amendment  is  to  re- 
move the  procedural  barrier  which  that  lan- 
guage has  posed  to  efforts  to  provide  for  an- 
nual funding.  Tbe  Departments  of  Labor  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  are,  I  under- 
stand, trying  to  eliminate  the  problems  posed 
by  the  overly  rigid  application  of  the  "rea- 
sonable expectation"  language.  This  amend- 
ment, which  preserves  that  basic  requirement 
should  enable  them  to  surmount  the  tech- 
nical obstacles  which,  they  feel  this  language 
has  so  far  offered  to  the  annual  funding  of 
skill  centers,  and  will  unmistakeably  Indicate 
that  the  Intent  of  the  (Congress  is  dearly 
that  skill  center  funding  is  to  be  on  an  an- 
nual basis. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chairman. 
If  the  gentleman  will  yield  further.  I  would 
like  to  say  with  that  assurance  I  wish  to 
commend  the  gentlonan  for  having  offered 
this  substitute  amendment.  I  think  the  sub- 
stitute Is  better  than  the  original.  I  sup- 
ported the  original,  and  I  shall  certainly 
support  the  substitute.  ITie  gentleman  has 
made  a  constructive  contribution  to  the  op- 
eration of  this  program.  I  take  pride  again 
in  the  fact  that  this  program  is  one  In  which 
Members  on  both  sides,  the  majority  and 
the, minority,  have  had  an  oppcxtunlty  to 
make  such  constructive  contrlbutlona  and 
are  muring  them  In  this  bQl  today. 

I  congratulate  the  gentleman  for  his  liaT- 
Ing  offered  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Steicee  of  Wisconsin.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  support  of  tbe  amendment 
and  his  kind  words. 

Mr.  ORoas.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  Steicer  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  Oboos.  Since  section  4(b)  covers  three 
paragraphs  on  pages  4  and  S.  did  I  correctly 
understand  that  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment would  strike  the  language  beginning 
on  line  10  of  page  4,  through  line  16  on  page 
6? 

Mr.  Steicer  of  Wisconsin.  Yes;  tbe  amend- 
nient  would  strike  the  langiutge  beginning 
on  page  4,  line  19,  throu^  to  the  end  of 
line  16  on  page  6,  and  would  Insert  a  new 
subsection  (b). 
Mr.  Gross.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  Stxickr  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  Chairman.  The  question  Is  on  tbe 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman  ftom 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Biaiuaa]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  OooDEix.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Oooobx:  On 
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page  e.  Immediately  foUowlng  line  6.  loiert 
the  following: 

"Sic.  6.  (a)  SeoUon  aM(a)  of  the  Mm- 
ts  amended  to  read  a>  f<dlows: 
power  Development  and  Training  Act  of  1  B83 
"  'Sic.  306.  (a)  To  the  fullest  extent  c  }n- 
■iBtent  with  the  effective  admlnlstratloi]  of 
this  Act  and  In  order  to  achieve  ma»lm  im 
coordination  with  all  manpower  train  ng 
programs  authorized  by  this  and  other  A  :t8. 
the  Secretary  of  Labw  shall.  In  hla  dlscretl  3n, 
enter  Into  agreements  to  carry  out  the  p  ir- 
poees  of  this  part  with  each  State  so  requ<  st- 
ing, or  with  the  appropriate  agency  of  et  .ch 
State,  pursuant  to  which  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  '  lut 
his  functions  and  duties  under  this  Act.  i  tl- 
llze  the  services  of  the  appropriate  St  »te 
agency  and,  notwithstanding  any  other  p  re- 
vision of  law,  shall  make  payments  to  stich 
State  or  appropriate  agency  for  expenses  In- 
ciirred  for  such  purposes.  Agreements  « 1th 
States  or  appropriate  State  agencies  shall  u- 
•Ign  to  them  the  promotion,  development, 
funding,  monitoring  and  other  services  as  so- 
clated  with  implementation  of  training  p  ro- 
grams  under  this  title,  and  responslbl  Ity 
for  utilization  of  funds  apportioned  to  :he 
States  In  accordance  with  section  301  of  t  tils 
Act.  In  States  where  such  agreements  ue 
entered  Into  between  the  Secretary  and  he 
State  or  Its  appropriate  State  agency,  he 
Secretary  shall  not  enter  Into  addltloial 
agreements  which  duplicate  In  any  way  he 
functions  of  the  State  or  Its  appropriate 
agency  authorized  by  agreements  under  t  ils 
section.' 

"(b)  Section  301  of  the  Manpower  Iw- 
velopment  and  Training  Act  of  1962  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  period  at  the  eid 
of  the  second  sentence  thereof  and  Inse  t- 
Ing  m  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "  •;  Pio- 
vided  further.  That  funds  apportioned  to  the 
States  and  made  available  to  appropruke 
State  Agencies  In  fiscal  year  1969  through 
agreements  entered  Into  under  section  206  if 
this  Act  shall  remain  fully  available  to  tl  e 
appropriate  State  agency  until  either  tl  e 
funds  have  been  completely  encumbered  <  r 
the  State  agency  backlog  of  programs  thi  t 
meet  Federal  criteria  have  been  exhauste<  : 
Provided,  however.  That  the  provisions  <  f 
the  preceding  proviso  shall  not  be  effectlw 
until  there  shall  have  been  appropriated  ft  r 
fiscal  year  1969  under  the  authorizations  fc  r 
this  Act  not  less  than  $48,000,000  to  can  f 
out  the  program  known  as  Job  OpportunltK  s 
In  the  business  sector  and  not  less  tha  i 
$31,800,000  to  carry  out  the  concentrate! 
employment  program."  " 

Mr.  OooDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  House  hi  ■ 
engaged  In  debate  with  reference  to  the  prot  - 
lems  In  the  manpower  bill  earlier  this  yea  , 
particularly  In  connection  with  the  apprt  - 
prlatlon  bill,  to  which  the  gentleman  froi  a 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Qtnx]  and  I  offered  amend- 
ments to  try  to  correct  some  deficiencies  th  tt 
had  developed  In  the  manpower  training  le  ;• 
Islatlon  largely  because  of  the  transfer  >f 
funds  from  the  on-the-job  training  progra  n 
to  the  two  new  programs  started  In  the  L  t- 
bor  Department,  known  as  Job  opportunltl  m 
In  the  business  sector  and  concentrated  ei  \- 
ployment  programs.  Both  of  these  prognu  is 
were  started  under  the  general  author^  ty 
granted  In  the  MDTA  and  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act,  without  specific  authorlzatlSn 
or  hearings  by  the  committee  of  the  Con- 
gress. I 

We  are  facing  this  year  a  total  budget 
request  of  $354  million  for  the  manpoi  er 
program,  under  title  n  of  the  MDTA.  Of  tl  at 
amount,  the  budget  plans  to  take  $89  mtlli  sn 
of  title  n  funds  to  fund  the  JOBS  progr  im 
and  the  CEP  program. 

The  amendments  I  have  offered  I  hi  ive 
worked  out  with  the  maj<»1ty.  They  are  i  If- 
ferent  fnun  the  amendments  offered  In  i  he 
committee,  and  they  are  different  from  1  he 
amendments  offered  by  the  gentleman  fri  >m 
Mlimesota  and  me  earlier  this  year  on  the 
floor  of  the  Houm. 

In  effect  they  say  to  the  Secretary  of  1  a- 
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bor,  first,  it  was  tha  Intent  of  Ooogreaa,  and 
still  la.  that  these  manpower  programs  to 
the  maTimum  extent  possible  be  adminis- 
tered through  responsible  existing  State 
agencies,  and  where  possible  agreements 
must  be  entered  Into  with  such  State  agen- 
cies If  they  are  resp<Kulble  and  prepared  to 
administer  the  programs  effectively  In  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

This  language  Is  very  clear  In  my  amend- 
ment. The  discretion  remains  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  to  determine  whether  the 
State  Is  equipped  to  administer  the  program 
effectively,  but  It  would  carry  out  further  the 
mandate  of  Congress  that  we  wish  In  those 
states  that  have  effective  State  labor  depart- 
ments to  have  these  programs  coordinated  at 
the  State  level  and  that  we  have  maximum 
Involvement  of  the  State  agendas  in  ad- 
ministering the  programs. 

The  discretion  left  to  the  Secretary  In  my 
amendment  offered  here  today  would  permit 
the  Secretary  to  turn  down  agreements  with 
States  where  they  were  unwilling  or  unable 
to  administer  these  programs  effectlv^y. 
where  It  would  not  be  consistent  with  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  program  to  have  a  particu- 
lar State  administering  the  program. 

The  second  part  of  my  amendment  goes  to 
the  heart  of  the  question  of  the  JOBS  and 
CEP  programs  being  funded  out  of  regular 
manpower  funds.  Rather  than  request  addi- 
tional money  for  the  new  programs,  to  In- 
volve private  enterprise  In  the  solution  of  the 
hard-core  employment  problem,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  sought  funds  and  obtained 
them  from  the  poverty  program  and  from 
the  manpower  program  and  from  other 
sources.  This.  In  effect,  depicted  the  regular 
on-the-job  training  program  In  many  States. 
Including  New  York,  which  found  Itself  held 
up  on  programs  that  had  been  approved  In 
substance  and  on  their  merits,  but  funds 
could  not  be  obtained  for  them. 

My  amendment  would  prevent  the  trans- 
fer of  funds  that  have  been  allocated  to  the 
States  If  the  Congress  has  approrprlated  not 
less  than  $48  million  for  the  JOBS  program 
and  not  less  than  $31.8  million  for  the  CEP, 
the  concentrated  employment  program. 
Thoee  are  the  amounts  for  these  two  pro- 
grams that  have  been  allocated  for  JOBS 
and  CEP,  respectively,  from  the  title  II, 
MOTA  budget  request. 

I  believe  these  amendments  are  fair  com- 
promises of  the  various  views  expressed  on 
both  sides.  I  believe  we  share  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  a  deep  concern  over  the  prob- 
lems which  have  developed  because  of  the 
pinching  In  the  budget  and  In  the  appro- 
priations. 

Mr.  McCoRMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GooDELL.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Speaker. 

Mr.  McCoRMACK.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand the  amendment  now  offered  by  the 
gentleman  leaves  this  In  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretary? 

Mr.  GoooKu,.  That  Is  correct.  I  would  clar- 
ify by  saying  It  leaves  to  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretary  the  question  of  whether  he 
enters  Into  agreements  with  the  States, 
whether  the  States  are  capable  and  willing 
to  administer  programs. 

The  second  part  does  not  leave  It  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary.  This  Is  the  one 
that  says  after  the  JOBS  program  and  the 
CEP  program  have  been  funded  at  the  level 
they  request — and  that  means  cash  avail- 
able and  appropriated — then  they  cannot 
withdraw  money  allocated  to  the  States 
which  the  States  are  planning  on  using  for 
their  own  programs. 

The  Chaomcah.  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Ooodxli.  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  O'Bjuu  of  BClchlgan.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OoooKLL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Mlohlgan. 

Mr.  CHaia  of  Mlohlgan,  Mr.  Obalrman.  I 
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have  had  an  opportunity  to  work  with  tha 
gentleman  from  New  York  on  this  program 
since  its  inception  several  years  ago.  I  feel  he 
Is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  knowladge- 
able  oltlaens  In  our  country  on  this  program, 
and  certainly  one  who  has  oontrlbutad 
greatly  to  Its  success. 

I  have  discussed  with  the  gentleman,  par- 
ticularly these  amendments.  I  would  think 
that,  under  the  amendments,  as  the  gentle- 
man has  presented  them,  the  proper  empha- 
sis would  be  contained  li;  this  legislation. 
Certataily  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
has  stated  very  cogently  why  he  feels  tha 
State  employment  agency  ought  to  be  the 
operating  agency  In  all  cases  where  the  State 
employment  agency  can  do  the  Job  and 
wants  to  do  It  and  Is  willing  to  do  It.  I 
would  agree  with  him  completely  there. 

Both  of  us  recognize  there  may  be  some 
circumstances,  such  as  these  nationwide  con- 
tracts with,  for  instance,  the  United  Broth- 
erhood of  Carpenters  &  Joiners  or  the  AFL- 
CIO  Appalachian  Council  or  the  Labor  In- 
ternational Union  of  Machine  Tool  Builders, 
where  they  cover  a  nimiber  of  States  and 
operate  In  a  particular  way.  and  other  cases 
where  a  particular  private  agency  might  be 
the  only  one  with  the  partlciilar  experience 
and  association  to  do  a  very  particular  kind 
of  Job.  where  we  want  to  be  able  to  say  to 
the  Secretary  in  these  cases,  "Certainly,  go 
ahead  with  your  private  arrangements." 

I  am  In  complete  agreement  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  that  for  the  ordinary, 
typical,  traditional  type  of  MDTA  contract, 
the  kind  which  has  worked  so  well  and  the 
kind  we  want  to  promote,  if  the  State  em- 
ployment service  Is  willing  and  able  and  de- 
slroiis  of  doing  the  Job  they  ought  to  ba 
given  the  opportunity  to  do  that  Job. 

Mr.  GooDEix.  I  thank  the  gentleman  tar 
his  generous  comments,  and  particularly  ap- 
preciate our  agreement  as  a  matter  of  leg- 
islative history  here  on  what  our  objective 
is  and  the  way  we  want  the  programs  ad- 
ministered under  the  circumstances  when  It 
is  feasible  to  accomplish  the  objectives  of 
the  act  through  the  State  agencies. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  will  agree  that 
where  a  State  Is  reeponslble  and  where  It 
has  an  organization  of  employees  who  are 
experienced  In  administering  these  types  of 
programs  they  can  do  a  great  deal  to  co- 
ordinate the  many  training  programs  we 
have. 

Unfortunately,  today  In  New  York  we  have 
a  minimum  of  14  and  probably  a  maximum 
of  30  or  35  different  training  programs,  cumy 
of  them  emanating  from  different  legisla- 
tive sources  than  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act.  I  believe  the  States  can 
help  us  In  beginning  to  coordinate  thoee  pro- 
grams because  many  of  them  are  also  ad- 
ministered at  the  Senate  level. 

Mr.  Bell.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  GooDELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

Mr.  Bell.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  amendments  offered  by  my  good  friend 
and  distinguished  colleague  from  New  York. 
With  few  exceptions,  programs  adminis- 
tered by  the  States  under  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  have  been  ex- 
tremely effective  In  meeting  the  needs  of 
thoee  whose  training  is  not  adequate  tot  our 
increasingly  technological  society. 

Operation  of  MDTA  has  since  Its  Incep- 
tion been  almost  free  of  the  kind  of  criticism 
frequently  leveled  against  some  of  our  other 
legislative  efforts. 

Possibly  It  is  MDTA's  very  popularity — and 
consequently  its  relative  assurance  of  con- 
tinued funding  support — that  Is  reeponslble 
for  Its  present  role  as  a  source  of  funds  for 
new  programs  Initiated  by  the  executive 
branch. 

Let  me  make  very  clear,  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
complete  agreement  with  tha  minority  re- 
port statement  of  wholehearted  i^proval  of 
the  Innoivatlve  ocmoepts  in  CSP  and  JOBS 
programs. 
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But  regardless  of  the  worth  of  these  new 
endeavors,  SUte-run  MDTA  programs  of 
proven  merit  should  not  be  subject  to  severe 
cutbcMsks  for  the  others'  benefit. 

By  the  same  token,  I  would  not  favor  gut- 
ting a  successful  and  on-going  education 
program  so  that  fimds  might  be  placed  In 
another. 

Th»  point  is.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  sucoass- 
ful  programs  operating  under  MDTA — pro- 
grams which  have  demonstrated  their  effec- 
tiveness— programs  meeting  community 
needs — should  not  die  for  lack  of  funds  so 
that  those  funds  may  be  channeled  else- 
where under  nonexistent  legislative  author- 
ity. 

Back-door  pilferage  Is  not  consistent  with 
reqwnslble  legislating. 

Itadltlonal  manpower  programs  should  be 
assxired  of  continued  existence  until  such 
time  as  Congress  decides  that  they  an  no 
longer  neceesary  or  useful. 

Their  fate  should  not  depend  sOltiy  on 
whether  a  new  approach  mligbt  ha  equally 
or  more  effective. 

1  therefore  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  amendments  before  us  today. 

Mr.  CHaba  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  merely  want  to  say,  speaking  for  myself, 
that  the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  as  they  were  read  to 
the  Committee,  certainly  do  nothing  to  de- 
tract from  the  effectiveness  of  the  program, 
and  I  believe,  by  putting  emphasis  on  our 
desire  to  work  through  State  employment 
services,  they  enhance  the  effectiveness  of 
the  legislation. 

With  respect  to  the  second  portion  of  the 
amendments — ^that  Is.  the  use  of  the  MDTA 
allocated  funds  for  the  JOBS  and  CEP  pro- 
grams— I  can  certainly  undentand  the  gen- 
tleman's concern. 

I  underettmd  him  to  say  that  In  New  York, 
for  Instance,  very,  very  little  Is  left  for  the 
regular  MDTA-OJT  programs  after  the  CEP 
and  NAB  programs  have  been  funded  from 
the  State's  allocations.  At  the  same  time  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  recognizes  he  does 
not  want  to  hurt  those  programs,  either.  As 
I  understand  his  amendment.  It  only  goes 
Into  effect  after  the  requisite  funds  for  the 
CEP  and  JOBS  programs  have  been  appro- 
priated. 

Mr.  OooDKLL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CHasa  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  OoooELL.  That  Is  correct.  The  gen- 
tleman will  recall  that  on  the  appropria- 
tion bin,  as  I  earlier  stated,  we  debated  this 
point  back  and  forth  at  some  length.  The 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Qxnx]  and 
I  tried  to  clarify  that  we  were  not  attempting 
to  attack  the  concept  of  Involving  business 
m  the  CEP  and  JOBS  programs,  but  we  felt 
that  we  should  protect  the  sanctity  of  the 
regular  MDTA  on-the-job  program.  The  merit 
of  adopting  this  amendment  Is  that  people 
will  know  exactly  where  they  stand.  If  the 
appropriation  process  produces  the  money 
that  has  been  requested  for  the  JOBS  and 
CEP  programs,  the  State  will  get  full  funding 
for  OJT.  If  not.  then  JOBS  and  CEP  get  their 
money  and  the  rest  will  be  allocated  there- 
after to  the  States.  Even  if  Congress  does  not 
give  all  of  the  money  necessary,  as  I  think 
it  should,  we  wUl  avoid  the  situation  we  have 
had  where  the  States  thought  that  they 
would  get  a  great  deal  more  money  and  went 
through  the  process  of  approving  applica- 
tions and  then  found  that  the  money  was 
not  available. 

Mr.  O'Hau  of  Michigan.  I  think  that  tha 
amendment  In  Its  present  form  Is  certainly 
acceptable. 

The  Chaiucam.  The   question  is  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Ooodxll]. 
Tha  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
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AUnroiCKNT  BT  MS.  BZID  OV  MXW  TOUC 

Mr.  ReQ)  Of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
Offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rkd  of  New 
York:  On  page  6,  line  6.  after  "Samoa,  and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands". 
Insert  the  following  new  section: 

"Sac.  6.  Section  106  of  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  of  1963  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"  'LABOR    KABKXr    XNPOaiCATION    AHD    JOB 
MATCHING   PBOOBAM 

"'SBC.  106.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor 
Shall  develop  a  comprehensive  system  of 
labor  market  information  on  a  national. 
State,  local,  or  other  appropriate  basU,  In- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  Information 
regarding — 

"  (1)  the  nature  and  extant  of  ln4>adl- 
ments  to  the  maximum  development  of  In- 
dividual employment  potential  including  the 
number  and  characteristics  of  all  persona 
requiring  manpower  services; 

"  '(2)  Job  opportunities  and  skill  require- 
ments; 

"  '(3)  labor  supply  In  varloiis  sklUs; 

"'(4)  occupational  outlook  and  employ- 
ment trends  in  various  occupations;  and 

"'(5)  In  cooperation  and  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  eco- 
nomic and  business  development  and  loca- 
tion trends. 

Information  collected  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  developed  and  made  avaUable  In  a 
timely  fashion  In  (xder  to  meet  In  a  compre- 
hensive manner  the  needs  of  public  and  pri- 
vate usera.  including  the  need  for  such 
information  in  recruitment,  counseling,  edu- 
cation, training,  placement,  Job  development, 
and  other  appropriate  activities  under  this 
Act  and  under  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964.  The  Social  Security  Act.  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
of  1966.  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act,  the  Voca- 
tional Bducatlon  Act  of  1963,  tha  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act,  the  Demonstration 
dtles  and  Metropolitan  Development  Act 
of  1966,  and  other  relevant  Federal  statutes. 

"'(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  de- 
velop and  publish  on  a  regular  basis  Informa- 
tion on  available  job  opportunities  through- 
out the  United  States  on  a  National,  State, 
local,  or  other  appropriate  basis  for  use  In 
public  and  private  Job  placement  and  related 
activities  and  In  connection  with  Job  match- 
ing programs  coiiducted  pursuant  to  this 
subsection.  The  Secretary  U  directed  to  de- 
velop and  establish  a  program  for  matching 
the  qualifications  of  unemployed,  underem- 
ployed, and  low-Income  persons  with  em- 
ployer requlrementa  and  Job  opportunities 
on  a  National,  State,  local,  or  other  appropri- 
ate basis.  Such  programs  shall  be  designed 
to  provide  a  quick  and  direct  means  of  com- 
munication among  local  recruitment.  Job 
training  and  placement  agencies  and  orga- 
nizations, and  between  such  agencies  and 
organizations  on  a  National,  State,  local,  or 
other  apprt^rlate  basis,  with  a  view  to  the 
referral  and  placement  of  such  persons  In 
Jobs.  In  the  development  of  such  a  program 
the  Secretary  shall  make  maximum  possible 
use  of  electronic  date  processing  and  tele- 
communication systems  for  the  st(»age,  re- 
trieval, and  communlcatUm  at  Job  and 
worker  information. 

"'(c)  A  report  on  the  actlvltlas  and 
achlevementa  under  this  section  shall  be 
Included  in  the  report  required  under  sec- 
tion 107. 

"  '(d)  Not  less  than  3  per  oenttmi  of  the 
sums  appropriated  In  any  fiscal  year  to  carry 
out  titles  I.  n,  and  m  of  this  Act  shall  ba 
available  cmly  for  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (b)  of  t^  section.' " 

Mr.  BMxa  at  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman,  tUs 
amendment  would  fill  a  most  serious  gi^  In 
our  efforts  to  train  unemployed  and  under- 
amployad  persons  and  place  tbam  in  Jobs  of 
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permanence  and  substance.  Slnqtly  stated.  It 
would  gather  data  on  Job  availability  siid 
labor  supply  In  particular  skills  and  geo- 
gn4>hlc  areas  and  match  them  by  a  variety 
of  programs,  utuizlng  the  techniques  of  elec- 
tronic data  processing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  provision  wotild  be  a 
significant  part  of  the  MDTA's  effort  to  train 
and  employ  people  at  a  Job  level  which  is 
comparable  to  their  ability.  It  is  already  a 
part  of  the  MDTA  bill  reported  out  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labw  and  Public  Wd- 
fare. 

Mr.  Chairman,  according  to  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  there  are  now  some  3  million 
unemployed  Americans.  However,  the  impor- 
tant flgtire  is  the  underamployied  and  tha 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  data  is  limited 
to  some  2.3  million  who  are  "employed  part 
time  for  economic  reasons." 

Mr.  Chairman,  clearly  there  are  four  or  five 
times  that  number.  It  is  conservatively  esti- 
mated that  there  are  between  10  and  11  mil- 
lion people  who  fall  into  this  category,  who 
are  working  in  Jobs  below  their  level  at 
skill  and  ability.  This  infonnatlon  gap  only 
serves  to  highlight  the  fact  that  our  train- 
ing programs  are  often  unrelated  to  the  loca- 
tion, ability,  and  potential  of  those  to  ba 
assisted. 

In  addition,  it  is  becoming  increasingly 
difficult  for  us  to  formulate  meaningful  pro- 
grams and  to  encourage  private  enterprise 
participation  without  accurate  knowledge 
about  the  persons  available  to  be  trained 
and  employed.  A  nationwide  Job  opportunity 
statistics  program  which  will  provide  periodic 
and  timely  Information  on  the  site,  extent, 
and  type  of  Job  vacancies,  combined  with  a 
program  of  research  and  analysis  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  would  further  the  objec- 
tives of  MDTA. 

Mr.  Pbkxms.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  REm  of  New  York.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  frc»n  Kentucky. 

Mr.  FxBKiNs.  Is  this  the  Identical  language 
that  is  contained  In  the  Senate  bill? 

Mr.  Bed  of  New  York.  It  is  the  Identical 
language. 

Mr.  PxBKiNS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further.  Insofar  as  I  am  con- 
cerned and  I  do  not  know  the  position  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  O'Haba]  on 
this  particular  amendment.  I  cannot  see  any 
objection  to  the  amendment  which  would 
make  It  unacceptable  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Red  of  New  York.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man for  his  comments. 

Mr.  Oaoss.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  Red  of  New  York.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  Qkoss.  Would  this  amendment  involve 
any  additional  costs?  Would  it  expand  the 
program  to  the  extent  whereby  It  would  call 
for  any  additional  costs? 

Mr.  Rxm  of  New  York.  In  response  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa,  the 
amendment  specifically  provides  that  not  leas 
than  2  percent  of  the  sums  appropriated  In 
any  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  titles  I.  n.  and 
ni  of  the  act  shall  be  available  for  this 
purpose.  There  would  not  be  added  funds. 

1  would  say  that  of  the  f  imds  appn^riated 

2  percent  could  be  utiUeed  for  collecting  and 
disseminating  <'ata.  The  basic  purpose  would 
be  to  obtain  data  on  skills  needed  and  par- 
sons available  to  fill  them.  At  the  moment 
we  do  not  have  adequate  Information  In 
this  area. 

Mr.  Oboss.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  ftirther 

Mr.  Rsm  of  New  York.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Oboss.  While  I  have  not  had  the  op- 
portunity to  read  the  amendment.  I  did  hear 
It  read  and  I  must  say  to  the  gentleman  I 
am  surprised  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  Is 
not  presently  doing  the  things  that  are  pro- 
posed to  be  done  under  the  terms  of  your 
amendment. 
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It  Is  hard  for  me  to  believe  tbat  If  tta^  sort 
of  Information  1b  necessary  that  we  have  to 
call  upon  the  Secretary  to  act.  1 

Mr.  Reid  of  New  York.  I  can  well  mider- 
Btand  the  point  raised  by  the  genUeman.  I 
have  long  felt  that  the  Department  ^ould 
do  this,  but  the  Secretary  of  Labort  Blr. 
Wlrtz,  and  Under  Secretary  Reynolds,  whom 
I  talked  to  this  morning,  would  like  tolhave 
this  authority  and  feel  that  It  would  b«  very 
helpful  to  any  Intelligent  planning  foi  pri- 
vate enterprise  participation  in  future  pro- 
grams to  have  Inventories  of  skills  and  i  leeds 
and  capabilities.  However,  the  fact  Is  that 
the  Department  has  not  been  doing  It   and 

1  believe  they  should. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair  nan, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  R«XD  of  New  Tork.  I  yield  to  the  jen- 
tleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CHara  of  Michigan.  I  would  llJe  to 
add  Jn  response  to  the  Inquiry  of  the  ge  itle- 
man  from  Iowa,  that  the  Department  u  nder 
the  provisions  of  title  I  of  this  act  has  >een 
acquiring  certain  Information  with  rei  pect 
to  the  categories  listed  In  subsection  1  ct  the 
amendment  ofTered  by  the  gentleman  tfrom 
New  York,  but  they  do  not  have  thlsjln  a 
systematic  Inventory  form.  They  have  orf  sev- 
eral occasions  requested  i^jproprlatJonsjfrom 
the  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  establl  ihlng 
this  sort  of  system  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Rkid)  envisions  m  this  an  lend- 
ment.  Those  appropriations  have  not  1 1  the 
past  been  forthcoming,  and  I  do  not  kr  ow  If 
they  will  be  now  or  not.  I  believe  that  '  rould 
still  remain  the  problem  because,  as  the  gen- 
Ueman from  Iowa  clearly  perceives.  io  do 
this  on  a  thorough  and  large-scale  basis 
would  require  considerable  Involvemei  t  of 
funds. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  authorizes  the  uie  of 

2  percent  of  the  sums  appropriated  u  ider 
this  act  for  this  purpose. 

I  would  want  to  Inquire  from  the  gei  tie- 
man.  If  I  oould.  does  the  genUeman  e  qvI- 
slon — and  I  notice  that  the  genUeman  (ays 
here  in  his  amendment,  not  less  than  2  per- 
cent of  the  sums  appropriated  shall  be  a\  all- 
able  only  for  carrying  out  the  provision  of 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section.  Does  the  {  en- 
tleman  envision  that  no  matter  what  the 
needs  of  the  rest  of  the  manpower  progi  am 
are,  that  they  must  use  at  least  a  percen  of 
the  funds  appropriated  under  the  MDTA  au- 
thorisation to  do  this  Job  regardless!  of 
whether  this  shorts  them  in  some  other  are^? 

When  I  got  to  reading  the  amendmem  .  1 
became  worried  about  this. 

Mr.  R«n)  of  New  York.  That  Is  not  ny 
understanding.  I  believe  It  would  be  disc  e- 
tlonary,  but  I  would  hope,  and  I  believe  It 
is  the  view  of  the  gentleman  from  Mlchlg  sn 
as  well,  that  the  Depwtment  would  be  gnen 
the  authority,  and  that  the  Congress  In  Its 
wisdom  would  provide  such  funds  as  ml|  ht 
In  the  future  be  necessary.  But  I  believe  If  ive 
have  these  various  programs  without  esti  b- 
llshlng  systems  for  the  collection  and  ms- 
aemlnatlon  of  data — or  without  funding  such 
systems  adequately — that  we  would  notjbe 
maximizing  the  skills  we  have  In  this  conn- 
try,  and  we  wUl  not  necessarily  be  tralx  Ing 
people  for  existing  or  future  Jobs. 

The  Chaixman.  The  time  of  the  genUei  lan 
from  New  York  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  O'Hasa  of  Mlchl)  an, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Rkid  of  J  few 
York  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addlUc  nal 
minutes.) 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chairman,  prOl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Ram  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the  |  en 
Ueman  from  Michigan. 

lar.  O'Haka  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chain  tan, 
when  I  talked  to  the  gentleman  befon  be 
offered  the  amendment  I  expreeaed  my  ag  'ee 
ment  with  the  amendment,  but  since  th<  m  I 
bave  become  concerned  about  the  last  ■  ub- 
sectlon,  subsection  (b) .  I  wonder  If  the  g  m 
Ueman  from  New  York  woxild  object  to  an 
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amendment  which  would  simply  strike  sub- 
section (b)  of  his  amendment  so  tbat  It 
would  simply  say  that  this  Is  one  of  the  pur- 
poses for  which  funds  appropriated  under 
this  act  could  be  used? 

This  would  leave  the  Secretary  some  dis- 
cretion as  to  the  level  of  funding  for  this  op- 
eraUon. 

Mr.  Rxm  of  New  York.  I  would  have  no 
objection  to  that.  But  I  would  hope  the  gen- 
tleman would  Join  with  me  In  expressing 
the  hope  that  there  would  be  an  under- 
standing that  certain  funds  would  be  uti- 
lized. 

Mr.  O'Hasa  of  Michigan.  I  would  certainly 
be  happy  to  do  this,  but  I  do  not  want  to 
put  them  In  any  situation  where  they  bave 
to  do  this  at  the  expense  of  their  primary 
duUes. 

ISi.  Rxm  of  New  York.  I  understand  that. 
I  believe  we  ought  to  express  the  hope  that 
they  would  find  a  way  to  do  this. 

Mr.  CHaba  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  Btll.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  Red  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  Bku..  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  understanding  Is  that 
this  amendment  primarily  clarifies  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  In  this  area.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  Rxm  of  New  York.  That  Is  correct.  That 
Is  because  It  Is  not  systemlzed  and  It  Is  not 
disseminated,  so  that  the  private  employers 
as  well  as  the  public  employers  are  not  pres- 
enUy  In  a  position  to  know  what  skills  are 
needed  or  what  training  programs  should  be 
developed  to  nxatch  future  Job  openings. 

Mr.  Bxu..  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman, and  I  rise  in  support  of  this  amend- 
ment. I  wish  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  for  bringing  this  amendment 
forward. 

Mr.  OuDK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  Rxn>  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
Ueman. 

Mr.  Ottde.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  Is 
a  very  good  amendment  and  I  rise  In  support 
of  the  amendment  and  the  bill  now  under 
consideration  by  the  House,  to  extend  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1902,  and  In  particular  to  express  my  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  offered  by  my  dis- 
tinguished ocdleague,  the  genUeman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Raid.]  This  amendment 
wotild  set  up  a  labor  market  Information  and 
Job  matching  program  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

One  of  the  many  ways  of  oombaUng  pov- 
erty l8  to  help  the  poor  become  productive 
members  of  society.  Job  training  Is  one  posi- 
tive way:  but  obviously,  training,  by  Its^f, 
is  not  always  enough.  We  must  also  match 
people  with  Jobs.  I  have  long  been  aware  that 
to  do  this,  we  must  know  what  Jobs  need  to 
be  filled,  to  what  extent,  and  where.  The 
availability  of  such  Job  vacancy  Information 
wUl  certainly  be  a  factor  In  bringing 
America's  unemployed  and  underemployed 
Into  the  ranks  of  fully  productive  citizens.  I 
hope  the  amendment  and  this  legislation  are 
approved  by  the  House. 

Mr.  ScHKuxa.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
Ueman yield? 

Mr.  Rxm  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
Ueman. 

Mr.  ScHEUES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  en- 
thuslasUc  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Would  the  genUeman's  amendment  also 
Include  the  design  of  a  computer  system  of 
linking  available  Jobs  with  Individuals  who 
are  In  the  Job  market? 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  our 
colleague  the  testimony  that  the  Secretary 
gave  about  such  a  computer  system  that  Is 
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already  In  existence  throughout  all  of  Japan 
where  there  is  a  computer  bank  which  links 
Individuals  who  are  looking  for  Jobs  with 
Jobs  demanding  those  skills. 

Mr.  Rxm  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman,  la 
response  to  the  genUeman.  the  answer  would 
be  In  the  affirmative. 

The  language  In  the  amendment  speolfl- 
oaUy  states: 

"In  the  development  of  such  a  program, 
the  Secretary  shall  make  maximum  poartble 
use  of  electronic  data  processing  and  tele- 
oommunlcatlon  systems  for  the  storage,  re- 
trieval, and  oonununlcatlon  of  Job  and  work- 
er Information." 

I  would  Interpret  that  to  mean  a  Job  com- 
puter banking  system  that  wo\ild  be  broadly 
used  and  would  be  hooked  up  with  various 
offices  and  which  oould  provide  very  pron:4>tIy 
the  Information  to  be  disseminated  through- 
out the  country. 

lir.  ScHxuxM.  And  it  would  link  the  Job- 
seekers  with  the  available  Jobs. 

Mr.  Rxm  of  New  York.  Yes;  and  it  is  ttM 
linkage  which,  as  the  genUeman  knows.  Is 
lacking  In  this  Important  work. 

Mr.  ScHxuxx.  I  congratulate  the  genUe- 
man on  the  very  thorough  work  he  has  done 
and  I  wish  to  say  I  am  very  much  in  favor 
of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Rxm  of  New  York.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man very  much. 

AMXNOMKKr  OFFXBED  BT  MR.  O'HARA  OF  MICHI- 
GAN TO  THX  AMENDMENT  OFFKBEO  BT  MB. 
XXID  OF  NKW  TOBK 

Mr.   CHaba  Of  Michigan.   Mr.   Chairman, 

I  offer  an  amendment  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Rxm). 

The  Clerk  rectd  as  follows : 

"Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  O'Haxa  of 
Michigan  to  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Rod  of  New  York:  On  page  3  of  the  amend- 
ment, strike  out  all  of  lines  21  through  24." 

Mr.  CHaba  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  simply  strikes  out  the  provision  about 
the  2  percent. 

It  leaves  this  one  of  the  functions  for  which 
funds  are  authorized  under  this  act  but  sets 
aside  no  particular  share  of  funds  earmarked 
for  this  purpose. 

This  Is  the  amendment  that  I  dlsctiased 
with  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  and  we 
are  In  agreement  that  an  effort  should  be 
made  to  institute  and  effectively  operate  such 
a  system,  but  we  do  not  want  to  set  aside 
any  particular  sum.  We  want  that  to  depend 
upon  the  other  needs  of  the  whole  program 
and  upon  the  amounts  appropriated. 

Mr.  Rxm  of  New  Yor*r.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  genUeman  yield  v 

Mr.  O'Haxa  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to  the 
genUeman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  Rxm  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
is  a  correct  statement. 

It  Is  certainly  our  hope  that  nonetheless 
the  work  described  In  this  amendment  will 
go  forward. 

Mr.  O'Haxa  of  Michigan.  ICr.  Chairman, 
I  ask  that  this  amendment  be  agreed  to  and 
likewise  that  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
genUeman  from  New  York  be  agreed  to. 

Tlte  Chaixman.  "nie  queetloo  Is  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  O'Haxa]  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  genUeman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Rxm]. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  Craikman.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  genUeman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Rxm],  as  am«nded. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMKMDMKMT    OFTXaXD    BT    MX.    STXUIXK    OF 
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Mr.  Stxioxb  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Cbalnnan, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  S'lamaa  of  Wis- 
consin: On  page  6,  immediately  after  line  S. 
insert  the  following: 


"UMRAnOM  OV  BBCBCrAXT'S  MMtrPOKOOH- 
lUMT  OF  FUMUa 

"Sac.  8.  The  proviso  to  section  301  of  XSm 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962  is  amanded  by — 

"(1)  striking  out  the  words  'sixth  month' 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  words 
'ninth  month'; 

"(2)  striking  out  the  words  '30  days'  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  '16  days'; 
and 

"(3)  striking  out  the  phrase  'except  that 
the  requirement  for  prior  notice  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  any  reapporUonment 
made  dtirlng  the  last  quarter  of  the  fiscal 
year. 

Mr.  STxraxx  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chaliman. 
this  amendment  Is  an  amendment  that  is  in 
the  bill  in  the  other  body  c^ered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Vermont,  Mr. 
Pboutt. 

The  proviso  to  section  301  in  the  pres- 
ent law  provides  that  MDTA  funds  appor- 
tioned to  a  particular  State  for  a  fiscal  year 
may  not  be  rean^xxtloned  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  tmtll  after  the  alxth  month  at  such 
fiscal  year.  It  further  provides  that  funds 
may  be  reapporUoned  during  the  third  quar- 
ter otf  the  fiscal  year  after  30  days'  notice  has 
been  given  a  State  and  during  the  fourth 
quarter  without  any  prior  notice  to  the 
State. 

My  amendment  prohibits  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  from  reapportioning  a  SUte's  MDTA 
funds  until  after  the  9th  month  of  the  fiscal 
year.  It  also  requires  that  a  State  be  given 
16  days'  prior  notice  if  its  funds  are  to  be 
reapportioned. 

Unfortunately  there  is  often  a  freeze  on 
approval  of  State  programs  during  the  early 
months  of  a  fiscal  year,  while  legislaUve 
deliberations  are  still  taking  place.  This 
amendment  will  allow  the  States  more  tlnae 
to  develop  programs  and  the  Department  of 
Labor  more  time  to  consider  State  applica- 
tions, once  the  freeze  is  removed. 

Mr.  PxxxLiNS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  Stxioxb  of  Wisconsin.  I  am  happy 
to  yield    o  the  genUeman  fitMn  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PxKKiNs.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished genUeman  from  Wisconsin  If 
this  amendment,  as  I  understand  it.  in  no 
wise  takes  away  from  the  Secretary  the 
authority  to  reapporti<m  funds  but  merely 
changes  the  time  from  the  sixth  month  to 
the  nlntb  month  before  the  Secretary  can 
reapportion  them  and  reduces  the  required 
period  of  notice  from  30  to  16  days? 
Am  I  correct  in  that  statement? 
Mr.  Stxigxb  of  Wisconsin.  The  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  Is  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  PxxKiNs.  With  that  understanding 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  amendment  tiiat 
I  know  of  on  this  side. 

Mr.  Stxioxb  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Ctialrman, 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  Craikman.  The   question   is  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  genUeman  frcHn 
Wisconsin  \Vtt.  Bxaxuax] . 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  QoTx.  Mr.  Chalrmcui.  I  move  to  strUte 
out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  was  extended  last  year  an 
amendntent  was  Included  whereby  the  Oen- 
eral  Accounting  Oflioe  was  directed  to  study 
the  efficiency  of  ;»x>gram  administration  by 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  local 
public  and  private  agencies  and  to  determine 
the  extent  to  which  OIO  activities  atdileved 
the  objectives  as  set  forth  In  the  legislation. 
The  legislation  called  for  an  evaluation  of 
the  effectiveness  of  the  entire  program  as 
well  as  recommendaUons  tat  addttloiMa  leg- 
islation that  OAO  might  deem  advlsaMe. 
with  a  final  reporting  deadline  of  Decem- 
ber 1,  19A8.  The  Oflioe  of  Econ<Mnlc  Oppor- 
tunity presently  anocates  over  $18  mmion 
for  researoh,  evaluation,  and  audit  work. 
Tet,  in  spite  of  ttila  great  outlay  at  maams, 
tt  WM  tiM  tblnktng  of  tbe  CoDgre*  tbat 
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OAO,  being  tlie  congressional  Instrument  for 
the  legislative  oversight  in  checking  the  effi- 
ciency of  governmental  operations,  should 
conduct  an  objective  evaluation.  This  evalita- 
tlon  was  considered  advantageous  in  view  of 
the  sulMtantlal  cppoaltlon  to  many  of  the 
programs  operated  by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  and  their  effectiveness  in  op- 
erating them. 

Although  the  manpown'  of  develc^unent 
and  training  programs  have  not  been  as 
expensive  ss  the  programs  operated  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  OppcHtunlty,  there  has 
been  a  considerable  amount  of  money  ex- 
pended. There  has  not  been,  however,  the 
degree  of  opposiUon  to  MDTA  and  other  vo- 
caUonal  and  manpower  programs  as  there 
have  been  to  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity's. In  fact,  throughout  the  history  of 
MDTA  there  has  been  strong  biparUsan  sup- 
port, from  the  inception  of  the  bill  through 
Its  extensions  and  here  again  today  as  agree- 
ment has  been  reached  on  all  amendments 
that  have  been  offered. 

We  bave  found  in  the  past  that  tfane  have 
been  Internal  studies  and  evaluations  al 
programs  by  the  governmental  agencies  op- 
eratmg  them,  but  this  has  not  been  done  in 
MDTA.  I  have  some  reservations  regarding 
agencies  conducting  their  own  studies  and 
providing  obJecUve  evaluaUons  comparable 
to  those  in  which  OAO  is  Involved.  Tbe  OAO 
has  Indicated  that  It  does  not  wish  to  be 
obligated  to  a  statutory  requiranent  for  an- 
other compulsory  study  as  they  were  with  the 
Office  of  Economic  OpptMtunity.  I  would  like 
to  see  now  that  MDTA  has  operated  for  ap- 
proximately 6  years,  that  the  effectiveness 
and  efficiency  of  this  program  be  studied  and 
tbat  the  OAO  be  Involved  in  it.  I  would  go 
even  further  to  say  that  in  the  future  the 
Congress  itself  ought  to  address  Itself  to  over- 
sl^t  matters  In  Its  ovm  authorizing  com- 
mltteea.  We  have  not.  however,  reached  that 
point. 

I  woxild  like  to  ask  the  genUeman  txam 
Michigan — and  I  would  gladly  yield  to  blm— 
if  he  agrees  with  me  in  these  observations  and 
what  comments  he  might  have  on  this  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  O'Haxa  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  get  on  the  record  that  I  agree 
completely  with  the  gentleman  fnnn  Min- 
nesota. We  have  been  underway  in  this  i»o- 
gram  now  for  about  6  or  6  years.  We  know 
a  number  of  programs  have  worked  out  very 
well.  Others  have  not  worked  so  w^.  But  I 
feel  as  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  feels, 
that  there  is  a  much  greater  need  for  defini- 
tive data  in  the  evaluaUon  of  the  several  ap- 
procushes  that  have  been  utilized  in  these 
MDTA  programs  that  would  offer  some  guid- 
ance to  us  as  legislators  in  terms  of  the  shap- 
ing of  future  legislation  and  in  reshaping  this 
leglslaUon  as  needed. 

I  am  optimistic  that  scHne  steps  have  been 
taken  in  this  regard  that  will  be  helpful.  I 
like  to  think  the  Department  has  become 
more  aware  of  the  need  for  this  sort  of 
thing.  I  am  also  apprised  of  the  fact  that 
OAO  has  been  getting  Involved  somewhat  In 
the  Department's  own  evaluation  of  tbe  pro- 
gram. I  certainly  hope  tiiey  wiu  continue, 
because  I  think  their  experience  could  be 
very  useful  here. 

I  am  with  the  genUeman  from  Minnesota 
on  this.  I  think  the  next  thing  we  oiight  to 
undertake  to  do  with  MDTA  is  really  to 
build  Into  It  some  evaluation,  and  partlc- 
ularty  I  think  we  ought  to  exercise  our  own 
reqxmsibilitles  in  terms  of  getting  some 
evaluation  we  think  we  can  rely  on  and  use 
to  guide  us  In  our  future  OMislderaUon  of 
these  programs.  I  think  the  genUeman  Is 
making  a  valuable  contribution. 

Mr.  Quix.  Mr.  Chaizman,  I  Uiank  the 
genUeman. 

I  hope  next  year  and  in  the  years  there- 
after we  will  consider  evaluation  not  only 
In  MDTA  but  in  other  vocatl<mal  and  educa- 
tional programs.  In  a  number  of  programs 
I  have  already  Indicated  my  deilre  for  better 
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coordination  by  recommending  a  new  De- 
partment of  Education  and  Manpower,  in 
order  that  our  decisions  may  Im  made  wisely 
In  future  Congresses.  I  think  we  need  better 
studies  by  the  Department  and  also  by  the 
OAO  Itself — which  at  present  is  tbe  only 
Independent  agency  reqwnslble  to  the  Con- 


The  Chatbman.  The  time  of  the  genUeman 
frcHn  IiUnnesota  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  'hix.  McCobmack,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Qtnx  was  allowed 
to  proceed  for  2  addlttonal  minutes.) 

Mr.  PxBKiNs.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
Ueman yltid? 

Mr.  Qvix.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman  from 
Blentucky. 

Mr.  PxBxiNB.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  merely  want 
to  state  that  I  am  wholeheartedly  in  agree- 
ment with  the  suggestion  of  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Qrnx)  and  In  agreement  with  the  colloquy 
that  took  place  between  him  and  the  genUe- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  O'Haxa]. 

I  certainly  feel  that  in  many  arses  the 
programs  have  not  laeen  properly  evaluated. 
For  Instance,  in  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity we  authorized  an  evaliiatlon  and 
study,  and  I  have  some  information  that 
some  money  has  not  been,  m  my  Judgment, 
wisely  eq>ended  througji  contracts,  on 
eraliuting  certain  programs.  But.  be  that 
as  it  may,  there  would  be  no  way  as  I  see 
It.  to  evaluate  tbe  MDTA  programs  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  unless  the  Sec- 
retary d  Labor  participated. 

Tbe  suggeeUon  of  the  genUeman  from 
Minnesota  deserves  conslderaUon  in  the  fu- 
ture, and  I  know  that  we  will  work  toward 
that  end  to  improve  not  only  the  MDTA 
and  vocational  education  but  also  tbe  qual- 
ity of  these  programs. 

Mr.  Quxx.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the 
genUeman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  McCobmack.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  numt>er  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  adjournment 
that  took  place  during  Augiist,  one  of  the 
most  respected  Members  of  this  body  took  the 
Journey  into  the  great  beyond.  I  rise  not  to 
give  a  eulogy  about  blm  on  this  occasion, 
because  eulogies  will  be  given  at  a  later  date. 
I  refer  to  ova  dear  and  valued  friend,  ovx 
late  colleague  from  Pennsylvania,  Elmer  Hol- 
land. I  was  In  Boston  when  I  heard  of  his 
death.  We  knew  he  had  been  111  for  some 
time,  but  his  death  apparently  occtured  with 
some  unexpected  suddenness.  My  purpose  in 
making  these  few  remarks  on  this  occasion 
Is  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  probably 
no  Member  of  this  body  has  contributed 
more  toward  tbe  passage  of  manpower  de- 
velopment and  training  legislation  than  did 
our  dear  friend,  Elmer  Holland.  Other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  also  partlclapted,  and 
I  commend  them  for  their  part.  . 

I  can  remember  when  Elmer  Holland  was 
chairman  some  years  ago — not  so  many  years 
ago,  but  several  yean  ago — of  an  ad  hoc 
subcommittee  to  make  a  certain  investiga- 
tion and  Inquiry  of  the  subcommittee  ema- 
nated the  first  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act.  It  was  in  the  early  IBOO's. 

Tbe  passage  of  this  bill  is  a  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Elmer  Holland.  We  all  miss  him. 
He  performed  his  duties  under  great  phys- 
ical difficulties,  even  to  the  day  we  ad- 
journed 6  weeks  ago,  being  on  tbe  fioor  of 
the  House  and  pctftidpatlng  In  the  delibera- 
tions of  this  body.  He  always  conducted  him- 
self not  only  In  a  genUemanly  manner  but 
as  a  dedicated  legislator. 

My  purpose  in  rising  on  this  occasion  Is 
to  let  the  Rbcoib  contain  the  fact  that  El- 
mer Holland  played  a  very  Important  part, 
a  leading  part.  In  this  legislation.  In  fact, 
he  introduced  the  original  bill,  as  I  remember, 
in  connecUon  with  the  passage  of  tbe  im- 
portant legislation  we  are  considering  today. 
I  know  all  of  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  will  pause  for  a  second  or  two 
on  this  occasion  to  pay  tribute  to  our  late 
fMend  and  our  late  colleague,  Sm«r  Holland, 
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llr.  OooDBX.  Mr.  Obalrman,  will  tlie  g^- 
tieman  yield? 

Mr.  McCosMACK.  I  un  gUd  to  yield  to  jtbs 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  OoooBLL.  I  want  to  uaodate  mykelX 
with  the  Speaker's  comments.  [ 

I  worked  with  Bmer  Holland  on  that  oBgl- 
nal  legislation  which  he  introduced  flrac  In 
1961.  We  held  long  hearings.  He  was  dlllfent 
and  very  much  committed  to  the  ptupo  e  of 
this  act.  rt  was  a  somewhat  reT<4utla  lary 
or  unusual  approach  In  1961.  He  was  very 
oonstruetlve  and  cooperative  In  developi  ng  a 
bipartisan  approach  to  the  manpower  pro- 
gram. It  was  because  of  his  approach  we  ivece 
able,  in  1062,  to  pass  this  legislation  w1  th  a 
very  major  bipartisan  Imprint  on  It. 

Certainly  Elmer  Holland  deserves  a  { ;reat 
deal  of  credit  for  that. 

More  than  that,  it  was  always  a  prl\  liege 
for  me  and  I  beiteve  for  his  other  oollei  gues 
who  worked  with  him  on  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  to  be  associated 
him,  working  in  the  best  Intereerts  not 
of  the  laboring  man  and  labor  leglslatloi  i 
also  our  Nation. 

I  am  proud  to  Join  the  Speaker  at 
time. 

Mr.  MoCosMACK.  I  appreciate  very  n  ueh 
the  remarks  ot  my  friend.  I  know  his  rem  krks 
will  be  very  consoling  to  Mrs.  Holland. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Ct  air- 
man. I  rise  to  endorse  H Jl.  ISOiS,  a  bl  1  to 
extend  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1963.  I  wish  also  to  add  my 
voice  to  the  chorus  of  tribute  to  the  late 
Blmer  Holland,  whose  patient  and  ski  Iful 
efforts  In  earlier  Congresses  were  prlmi  irlly 
responsible  for  the  enactment  of  the  M  >TA 
legislation,  and.  more  generally,  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  coherent  and  balanced  na- 
tional manpower  policy. 

HJi.  15046  extends  programs  which,  li  my 
Judgment,  must  be  oharacterlaed  as  swceas 
stories.  Since  Its  Inception,  the  MDTA  has 
created  1.2  million  opportunities  to  1  rain 
and  educate  the  human  victims  of  autoina- 
tlon  and  of  an  ever  more  aoj^ilstlcated  t  ch' 
nology.  These  opportunities  have  not  beepof 
the  busy-work  variety.  They  have  rather 
chances  to  train  for  the  skilled  Jobs  w: 
our  economy  has  created.  Jobs  which 
vide  their  holders  with  a  productive 
satisfying  occupation. 

I  wlU  leave  to  other  Members  the  ezpli 
tlon  of  the  specific  provisions  of  H.R.  1 
I  wlitti  to  discuss  one  sq>eot  of  the 
the  very  successful  skills  centers.  My  hoEne 
dty  of  Trenton  was  fortunate  to  receive  qv  Ite 
recenUy  almost  $600,000  In  MDTA  ftmds  :or 
the  Trenton  Skills  Center.  This  project  Is 
dsslgned  to  provide  education  and  train  ng 
to  unemployed  workers  In  several  oocupatu  a- 
al  skills.  Including  automobUe  repair,  we  d- 
Ing,  key  punch  operation,  eleotrlcal  api  U- 
ance  service,  and  others.  As  this  brief  descr  p- 
tlon  indicates,  the  Trenton  Skills  Oentec  la 
ooooeintratlng  on  preparing  men  and  wocz  en 
for  occupations  where  qualified  workers 
sorely  needed.  This  undoubtedly  etooounts 
the  extremely  commendable  86 -percent  p 
ment  rate  of  trainees  who  graduate  from 
Skills  Center.  In  my  opinion,  the  Trei 
Skills  Center  has  already  contributed  a 
de<U  to  the  eoonocny  and  the  people  of 
ton.  I  fervently  hope  that  the  skUls  ceoi 
programs  can   be  continued  and  expanded. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  others  have  si  nl- 
lar  success  stories  from  their  States  wlloti 
would  testify  to  the  merit  of  the  MDTA  i  ro- 
grams.  The  human  and  eoancmlc  v»lu«  of 
these  progxuaa  U  obvious.  I  would  imke  otie 
final  comment,  which  may  not  be  ot>vl<  >im. 
This  Congress  hss  properly  imdertakett  a 
firm  oofnmltment  to  stop  the  crime  wt.lch 
threatens  all  of  our  oosistltuents.  But  I  tl:  t&k 
we  should  constantly  keep  in  mind  that  al- 
thought  effective  aid  to  our  law  eoforcen  aox 
agencies  is  an  essential  part  of  that  comi)  ilt- 
ment.  it  Is  not  the  whole  ancrwer.  As  the  re- 
port of  the  President's  Oommlsston  on  ]  *w 
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Snforoement  and  Admlnlatimtlon  of  Justtee 
coootuded: 

"Hie  oflmlnal  Justice  system  .  .  .  was  no* 
designed  to  eliminate  the  ooodltloas  In 
whl<di  most  crime  breeds.  It  needs  help. 
Warring  on  .  .  .  unemfrioymeot  Is  wairlng 
on  crime." 

H3.  16045.  like  all  measures  Intended  to 
Improve  the  opportunities  of  our  cltlsens  for 
a  productive  and  dignified  life,  wUl  be  of 
lotig-fange  help  in  stopptng  the  violence 
which  we  aU  detest. 

lir.  Ohalnnao.  I  strongly  rsoommeod  en- 
aotmsnt  of  this  leglalaAlon. 

Mr.  PICXI.S.  Mr.  Cbalnnan,  I  am  happy  to 
lend  my  support  to  the  bUl  to  extend  the 
Manpower  and  Development  Training  Act  of 
1962. 

The  history  of  this  program  has  been 
marked  with  significant  progress,  and  as  a 
former  member  of  the  Texas  Employment 
Commission,  I  have  some  familiarity  with  the 
problems  faced  In  this  field.  In  the  early 
days  of  this  program.  I  am  proud  that  I 
pushed  the  MDTA  training  program  In 
Texas. 

Manpower  projects  have  traditionally  been 
aimed  to  make  employable  those  who,  sadly 
enough,  have  not  been  able  to  get  the  kind 
of  Job  they  need  to  support  themselves  and 
families.  It  Is  a  practical  program:  It  talks 
dollars  and  cents  to  the  little  man  who  needs 
a  Job;  it  pays  for  itself  In  the  form  of  in- 
creased tax  revenues;  and  the  bill  before  us 
now  carries  forward  the  requirement  that 
there  be  a  reasonably  sound  expectation  that 
the  type  of  training  given  will  equip  the  per- 
son to  get  a  decent  Job. 

In  my  own  district  over  the  past  year, 
we  have  seen  concrete  examples  of  the  good 
fiowlng  from  manpower  projects. 

In  February,  a  program  was  started  In 
Austin  to  provide  training  to  20  hotel  and 
restaurant  cooks.  Austin  also  was  awarded 
a  program  to  train  307  auto  mechanics  and 
auto  parts  countermen. 

Another  similar  on-the-Job-tralnlng  proj- 
ect In  Aiistin  provides  experience  In  auto 
repair  for  196  people. 

These  programs  have  been  good.  The  have 
proven  themselves  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  I  am  h<^>eful  that  we  may  continue  this 
effort. 

I  realize  that  there  have  been  problems  In 
planning  the  financing  available  to  the  Man- 
power Administration  over  the  past  year  and 
a  half.  I  hope  this  bill  will.  In  some  measure, 
clear  the  air  so  that  the  Jobs  to  be  made 
available  in  the  future  will  bring  an  even 
greater  success  story. 

The  Chaoucan.  The  question  Is  on  the 
committee  amendment,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to. 

The  Chaoucan.  Under  the  rule,  the  Com- 
mittee rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  roee;  and  the 
Speaker  having  resiuned  the  chair.  Mr.  Mac- 
DONALO  of  Iifassachusetts.  Chairman  of  the 
Conmilttee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  ITnlon,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(HJI.  15046)  to  extend  certain  expiring  pro- 
visions under  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  of  1962.  aa  amended,  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  1271.  he  reported 
the  bill  bcMsk  to  the  House  with  an  amend- 
ment adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  Spkakzx.  Under  the  rule,  the  previous 
question  la  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any  amend- 
ment to  the  committee  amendment?  If  not, 
the  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Spxaksb.  The  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engroesed  and 
read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the  third 
time. 

The  Sfkaxxb.  The  question  Is  on  the  pas- 
I  of  the  bill. 
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The  question  was  taken,  and  the  Speaker 
announced  that  the  ayes  appeared  to  have 
It. 

Mr.  Hall.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to  the  vote 
on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is  not  present 
and  make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

■me  SPKAKxa.  Evidently  a  quorum  is  not 
prssent. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors,  ths 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notlTy  absent  Mem- 
bers, and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  rdl. 

The  qiiestlon  was  taken;  and  there  wer^— 
yeas  316,  nays  0,  not  voting  118,  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  309] 

TSAS — sis 

Abbitt.  Abemethy,  Adams,  Addabbo,  Al- 
bert, Anderson,  111.,  Anderson,  Tenn.,  Annim- 
zlo,  Ashbrook,  Asplnall,  Ayres,  Bates. 

Battm.  Belcher,  Bell,  Bennett,  Bevlll,  Bles- 
ter, Bingham,  Blackburn,  Blanton,  Boggs, 
Bow,  Brademas.  Brasco. 

Bray,  Brlnkley,  Bro^,  Brooks.  Broomfleld, 
Brotsman,  Brown.  Mich.,  Broyhlll.  N.C..  Broy- 
hlll.  Va.,  Buchanan.  Burke,  Fla.,  Biirke,  Mass. 

Burleson,  Burton,  Calif.,  Burton,  Utah. 
B\ish,  Button,  Byrne.  Pa.,  Byrnes,  Wis..  Ca- 
hill.  Carter.  Casey.  Cederberg,  Chamberlain. 

Clark.  Clausen,  Don  H.,  Cleveland,  Cohe- 
lan.  Collier,  Collins.  Conable,  Conte,  Corbett, 
Cramer,  Culver,  CurtU.  Daniels. 

Davis,  Oa..  Davis.  Wis.,  de  la  Oarza,  Del- 
lenback.  Dent,  Devlne,  Dlngell,  Dole,  Dono- 
hue,  Dom,  Dowdy,  Dulskl.  Duncan. 

Dwyer.  Edwards,  Ala.,  Edwards,  Calif.,  Ed- 
wards, La.,  EUberg,  Krlenbom.  Each,  Bsehle- 
man,  Everett,  Farbsteln,  Fasoell,  Felghan. 

nndley,  Pino,  Fisher,  Flood.  Foley.  Ford, 
Gerald  R.,  Ford,  William  D.,  Fountain,  Fra- 
ser,  Frellnghuysen,  Fulton,  Oa.,  Fuqua,  Qall- 
fianakis.  Oarmatz. 

Oathmgs,  Oettys,  Olaimo.  Qlbbons.  Qil- 
bert,  Gonzalez,  Goodell,  Ooodllng,  Green. 
Greg.,  GrUfin,  Grlfflths.  Gross.  Grover,  Gude. 
Hagan.  Haley,  Hall,  Halpem,  Hamilton,  Ham- 
merschmidt. 

Hanley,  Hanna.  Hansen,  Idaho,  Hardy,  Har- 
rison, Harsha,  Harvey,  Hathaway,  Hawkins. 
Hechler,  W.  Va.,  Heckler,  Mass.,  Hslstoskl. 

Henderson.  Hicks,  Horton,  Hosmer,  Hull, 
Hungate,  Hunt,  Hutchinson,  Irwin.  Jarman. 
Joelson,  Johnson,  Calif. 

Jonas,  Jones,  Ala.,  Jones,  N.C..  Kantsn. 
Karth,  Kastenmeler,  Kazen,  Kee  Keith,  Kelly, 
King.  N.Y..  Klrwan.  Kluczynskl.  Komegay, 
Kupferman. 

Kuykendall,  Kyros,  Laird,  Langen,  Latta. 
Leggett,  Lennon,  Lipscomb,  Lloyd,  Long,  Md.. 
Lukens.  McCarthy,  McClure,  McCulloch,  Mc- 
Donald, Mich. 

McEwen,  McFall,  Macdonald,  Mass.,  Mao- 
Oregor.  Madden,  Mahon,  Marsh,  Msthlas, 
Calif..  Mayne,  Meeds,  MesklU.  Michel.  Miller. 
Ohio.  Mills. 

Minish.  Mlnshall.  Mlae.  Montgomery.  Moor- 
head,  Morgan,  Mosher,  Moss,  Murphy,  nu 
Murphy,  N.Y.,  Myers,  Natcher,  Nedzl.  Nelsen. 
Nichols. 

O'Hara.  Mich..  O'Konskl,  Olsen,  O'Neal,  Oa, 
Ottlnger,  Passman.  Patman,  Patten.  Pelly, 
Pepper,  Perkins.  Pettis. 

Pickle,  Pike,  PodeU,  Poff,  PoUock,  Price,  111.. 
Price,  Tex.,  Pryor,  Puclnskl,  Purcell,  Qule, 
QulUen.  Rallsback,  RandaU.  Held.  HI. 

Reld,  N.Y.,  Belnecke,  Reuss,  Rhodes,  Ariz., 
Rhodes.  Pa.,  Rlegle,  Rivers.  Roberts,  Roblson, 
Rodino,  Rogers,  Colo..  Rogers,  Fla.,  Rooney, 
N.Y.,  Rooney,  Pa..  Rosenthal. 

Rostsrkowskl,  Roth.  Roush,  Roybal,  Rums- 
feld, Ryan.  St.  Onge,  Sandman,  Saylor. 
Sobadeberg.  Scheurer,  schnsebeU.  Scbwengrt, 
Scott,  Selden. 

Shipley,  Shrlver,  Slack,  Smith,  Calif., 
smith,  Iowa,  Smith,  Okla..  Springer,  Stag- 
gers, Stanton,  Steed,  Stelger,  Ariz.,  Stelger. 
Wis..  Stratton.  Taft.  Talcott.  Taylor.  Tenser. 

Thompson.  Oa..  Thompson.  N.J.,  Thomson, 
Wis..  Tleman.  Tuck.  Tunney.  UdaU.  UUman. 
Utt.  Van  Deerlln,  Vander  Jagt.  Vanlk.  Vlgo- 
rlto,  Waggonner,  Waldle.  Wampler,  Watklna, 
Watson. 
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Watts.  Whalen.  WhtJley.  Whits,  Whltener, 
Whltten.  WldnaU,  Williams,  Willis,  Wilson. 
Bob,  Wilson,  Charles  H.,  Winn.  W<4ff,  Wrl^t. 
Wyatt,  Wyhe,  Wyman,  ZaUockl,  Zlon,  Zwaoh. 

NATS — 0 

Adair,  Andrews.  Ala.,  Andrews,  N.  Dak.. 
Arends.  Ashley.  Ash  more,  Baring,  Barrett, 
Berry,  Betts.  Blatnlk.  Boland.  B<dllng. 

Bolton,  Brown,  Calif.,  Brown,  Ohio,  Cabell, 
Carey,  Oeller,  Clancy,  Clawson.  Del.,  Colmsr, 
Conyers,  Oorman,  Cowger. 

Cunningham,  Daddarlo,  Dawson,  Delansy, 
Denney,  Derwlnakl.  Dickinson,  Dlggs,  Dow, 
Downhig,  Eckhardt,  Bdmondaon.  Evans,  Colo. 

Evlns,  Tenn.,  Fallon,  Flynt,  FMedel,  Ful- 
ton, Tenn.,  Gallagher,  Oardner,  Oray.  Green. 
Pa.,  Gubser,  Oumey.  Halleck.  Hansen.  Wash.. 
Hays. 

Hubert,  Herlong,  Hollfleld,  Howard,  Ichord, 
Jacobs.  Johnson.  Pa.,  Jones.  Mo..  King.  Calif., 
Kleppe,  Kyi,  Landrum. 

Long,  La.,  McClory,  McCloskey,  McDade, 
McMillan,  Machen,  MalUlard,  Martin,  Math- 
las.  Md.,  Matsunaga.  May,  Miller,  Calif.. 
Mink. 

Monagan,  Moore,  Morris,  N.  Mex.,  Morse, 
Mass.,  Morton,  Nix.  O'Hara.  HI.,  CNetll.  Mass., 
Phllbtn.  Plmle,  Poage,  Barlck,  Rees,  Relfti. 

Resnick,  Ronan.  Roudebush,  Ruppe,  St 
Germain,  Satterfield,  Scherle,  Bchwelksr, 
Slkes,  Slsk,  Skubltz,  Smith.  N.Y. 

Snyder,  Stafford.  Stephens,  Stubblefield, 
Stuckey,  Sullivan,  Teague,  Calif.,  Teague, 
Tex.,  Walker,  Wiggins,  Wydler,  Yates,  Young. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

|90th  Cong.,  ad  aess..  House  of  Representa- 
Uves.  Rept.  No.  1846] 

SSABONAUTT  IN  TBI  CONSTBtJCnON  iNinrSTBT 

August  a,  1908. — Committed  to  ths  Oom- 
mlttee  of  the  Whcde  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Perkins,  from  the  Committee  on  Ed- 
ucation and  Labor,  submitted  the  following 
report  (to  accompany  HJt.  16990]. 

The  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
to  whom  was  referred  the  bill  (HJI.  16090), 
to  amend  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1963,  as  amended,  having 
considered  the  same,  report  favorably  there- 
on with  an  amendment  and  recommend  that 
the  bill  as  ammded  do  pass. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows : 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  (see 
text  below.) 

FUSPOSB  OF   THS  SnX 

H.R.  16990  is  a  bUl  calling  upon  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  In  cooperation  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  and  after  consultation 
with  architects,  engineers,  and  management 
and  labor  In  ths  construction  Industry,  to 
conduct  a  study  of  seasonal  unemployment 
In  that  industry,  and  to  make  such  recom- 
mendations, affecting  both  the  private  and 
the  public  sector's  construction  activities,  ss 
will  ease  the  serious  problem  which  season- 
all^  presents. 

"^  HZABINGS 

H.R.  15990  was  referred  to  the  Select  Sub- 
committee on  Labor,  chaired  by  the  Honor- 
able Elmer  J.  Holland.  Public  hearings  were 
held  In  Washington  on  July  15,  16,  and  17, 
during  which  witnesses  representing  the 
Labor  Department,  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, and  both  labor  and  manage- 
ment In  the  construction  Indtistry  testified. 
Support  for  a  study  of  the  seasonsllty  prob- 
lem was  expressed  by  both  labor  and  man- 
agement wltneeaes,  notably  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Hag- 
gerty,  president  of  the  building  trades  de- 
partment of  the  AFIr-CIO,  and  by  Mr.  WU- 
11am  E.  Naumann,  testifying  for  the  as- 
sociated Gensral  Contractors.  No  testimony 
la  opposltton  to  the  study  concept  was  of- 
fered to  the  conmUttee. 

BACKOBOUND 

Seasonality  in  the  construction  industry  Is 
the  major  cause  of  an  imemployment  rate 
nearly  twice  that  of  other  Industries  In  ths 
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United  States.  It  Is.  in  sddltlon.  a  significant 
factor  In  the  uneiX4>loyment  rate  for  ths 
economy  as  a  whole.  This  committee  rec- 
ommends passage  of  HJl.  16990  as  the  first 
step  In  a  broad-scale  attack  on  this  burden- 
s(»ne,  wasteful,  and  clearly  unnecessary 
phenomenon. 

It  Is  clear  from  the  testimony  presented 
during  the  3  days  of  committee  hearings 
that  seasonality  extracts  a  heavy  toll  from 
the  construction  worker.  The  laborer,  on  the 
whole,  works  only  slightly  more  than  one- 
third  of  a  normal  work  year.  While  more 
skilled  workers,  such  as  the  bricklayers  and 
operating  engineers,  enjoy  longer  periods  of 
employment,  they  still  fall  far  short  of  ex- 
ercising their  highly  skilled  trades  for  a  full 
work  year.  Goveriunent  witnesses  Indicated 
that  1,600  hours  could  be  considered  a  nor- 
mal, average,  full-time  year  In  construction. 
The  committee  wishes  to  point  out  that  If 
this  average  coiild  be  extended  only  200 
hours,  it  would  be  equivalent  to  an  addition 
of  333,000  highly  skilled  workmen  in  the 
construction  work  force. 

Although  the  construction  worker  bears 
the  major  burden  of  the  cost  of  seasonal 
unemployment,  he  does  not  bear  it  alone. 
The  contractor  Is  forced  to  maintain  an  ex- 
pensive permanent  establishment  dtulng 
long  Idle  periods  each  year.  The  buyer  not 
only  foregoes  income  from  his  new  property 
for  a  period  equivalent  to  the  seasonal  shut- 
down, but  also  must  absorb  an  unnecessary 
portion  of  the  ever-rising  cost  of  construc- 
tion. 

Oovemment  (ultimately  the  taiqwyw) 
pays  twice  for  seasonality.  First,  as  the  buyer 
of  construction;  second,  by  the  additional 
cost  levied  on  the  unemployment  compen- 
sation system  at  the  State  level  and  the  tax 
losses  which  arise  from  the  limitations  Im- 
posed by  seasonality  on  the  IncMne  of  con- 
struction workers  and  contractors.  In  this 
connection,  one  witness  estimated  that  Fed- 
eral Income  tax  losses  arising  from  such  lim- 
itations on  laborers  alone  (about  one-fourth 
of  the  total  construction  work  force) 
amounted  to  $25  million  annually.  He  fur- 
ther pointed  out  that  throtigh  the  operation 
of  the  graduated  tax  system  "a  7-percent  In- 
crease In  work  hours  would  yield  a  32-percent 
Increase  in  Federal  tax  payments."  It  Is  the 
conunlttee's  opinion  that  any  action  taken 
by  the  Federal  Oovemment  would  be  amply 
repaid  In  dollar  terms. 

The  economics  of  year-roimd  construction 
cannot  be  better  summarized  than  by  quot- 
ing from  the  testimony  of  Mr.  C.  F.  Bone, 
a  former  president  of  the  Canadian  Construc- 
tors Association  and  chairman  of  Canada's 
All-Weather  Construction  CoimcU,  who  ap- 
peared before  the  Select  Subcommittee  on 
Labor: 

"The  Important  factor  to  remember  is 
that  wintertime  construction  costs  should 
be  coii4>ared  to  those  that  will  be  eq>erl- 
enced  In  the  next  simimer,  rather  than  the 
I»«vlous  summer.  Building  cost  Indices  have 
risen  consistently  each  year  over  the  past  36 
years.  The  Index  In  January  Is  usually  about 
3  percent  lower  than  In  the  following  s\im- 
mer.  lUs  In  Itself  Indicates  that  It  would 
be  economical  to  q>end  quite  large  sums 
of  money  on  wintertime  construction,  rather 
than  posQjone  the  work  until  q>rtng." 

Mr.  Bone  and  other  witnesses,  speaking 
both  for  labor  and  management,  were  unan- 
imous In  pointing  out  that  the  cost  of 
wintertime  construction  only  added  about  1 
percent  to  the  total  cost  of  the  contract. 
Thus,  In  considering  a  program  to  deseason- 
allae  the  construction  Industry  we  are  talk- 
ing about  a  1 -percent  Increase  In  cost  on 
on-going  projects  compared  to  the  possibility 
of  a  3-pM«ent  Increase  In  total  cost  levied  by 
delaying  the  Job  to  the  next  summer. 

Aside  from  the  obvious  emonomlc  benefits 
of  year-round  construction,  the  technologi- 
cal feasibility  of  year-round  work  has  been 
smply  demonstrated. 
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The  techniques  of  enclosure  and  heating 
can  be  used  on  building  sites  and  small 
structures  to  carry  on  work  during  bad 
weather.  We  were  surprised,  however,  to 
learn  how  much  could  be  done  In  this  re- 
gard. Again  quoting  from  Mr.  Bone : 

"Endoeures  are  designed  to  fit  the  Job  and 
range  In  size  from  a  small  lean-to  around  a 
house,  to  huge  structures  such  as  the  one 
\ised  this  past  winter  at  a  power  project  on 
the  Nelson  River  in  northern  Idanltoba.  This 
shelter  enclosed  an  area  680  feet  by  130 
feet  to  height  of  140  feet.  Within  this  en- 
closure, 760  men  worked  In  their  shirt  sleeves 
constructing  a  generating  station,  while 
ten^>eratures  outside  dropped  to  —40*  F.  or 
lower." 

Apart  from  the  Canadian  experience.  It  was 
brought  to  the  committee's  attention  that 
virtually  all  of  the  nations  of  Western  Eu- 
rope, as  well  as  the  Soviet  Union,  have  ac- 
tive programs  of  all-weather  construction. 
In  spite  of  that,  and  In  spite  of  the  much- 
vaunted  technological  ability  of  the  United 
States,  this  country  has  barely  given  a  pass- 
ing thought  to  meeting  the  problem. 

The  committee  feels  that  the  major  ob- 
stacles to  year-round  construction  are  three. 
First,  a  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
the  Industry  of  the  tecdxnlques  and  cost 
factors  that  make  all-weather  constructl<m 
both  feasible  and  attractive.  Second,  a  re- 
luctance to  change  deeply  embedded  patterns 
of  seasonality.  Third,  a  dlvlsltm  of  responsi- 
bility for  whatever  additional  costs  must  be 
abstwbed. 

In  the  case  of  the  masonry  Industry,  thszs 
has  been  a  serious  attempt  on  the  part  of 
participants  in.  the  Industry  to  make  a  con- 
certed attack  on  the  problem  of  seasonal 
\inemployment.  The  committee  was  Im- 
pressed with  the  obvious  enthusiasm  of  ths 
Joint  Labor-Management  All-Weather  Com- 
mittee for  the  Masonry  Industry.  We  point 
out,  however,  that  this  is  essentially  a  q>e- 
clalty  group  which  cannot  be  expected  to 
solve  the  problems  of  seasonality  for  the 
whole  Industry. 

The  committee  feels  that  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment has  a  large  stake  In  solving  this 
vexing  problem.  In  the  first  place.  Govern- 
ment is  a  major  purchaser  In  the  construc- 
tion field.  Secondly,  large  fiuctuations  in  un- 
en^loyment  rates  present  serious  manpower 
policy  problems  and  shotild  be  corrected  If 
at  aU  possible.  Thirdly,  the  burden  of  sea- 
sonality on  the  unemployment  compensa- 
tion system  should  be  eliminated.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  is  in  an  excellent  position 
to  have  an  Impact  on  the  problem. 

The  executive  branch  i4>parently  agrees. 
The  testimony  of  Under  Secretary  of  Labor. 
James  J.  Reynolds,  Indicated  to  your  com- 
mittee that  steps  were  already  underway  In 
the  executive  branch  to  attack  the  problem 
of  seasonality.  We  applaud  these  efforts  and 
toant  to  emphaitize  that  nothing  in  this  MS 
should  serve  to  delay  any  of  the  steps  cur- 
rently being  contemplated. 

Sor  should  the  fact  that  a  study  is  un- 
dertoay  serve  in  any  manner  to  justify  delay 
in  adopting  positive  policies  uHthin  the 
scope  of  Federal  contracting  authority.  It 
has  been  proposed,  for  example,  that  the 
Federal  Oovemment  require  that  all  build- 
ing construction  on  Federal  projects  or  fed- 
erally afffflrtf^  projects,  shall  be  contracted 
for  in  such  a  way  as  to  assure  the  contlnusl 
progression  of  work  In  accordance  with  ths 
approved  construction  schedule,  notwith- 
standing weather  conditions.  All  requests 
for  bids  might,  for  example,  require  con- 
tractors to  negotiate  for  continued  perform- 
ance with  any  subcontractor  and  to  assign 
the  responsibility  for  going  forward  with  ths 
project.  It  might  further  be  required  that 
provision  be  made  In  the  general  contract, 
and  all  subcontracts  springing  from  It,  for 
^pn^rlate  site  protection  together  with 
allowances  to  cover  such  additional  costs  as 
may  be  necessary.  The  committee  krunos  of 
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no  barriers  to  cfmtractinn  requirementi  of 
thU  kind,  and  this  bill  raises  no  such  far- 
riers. 

Your  oonunlttee  recommends  the  paarikge 
of  HJi.  16990  as  a  necessary  spur  to  effecrlve 
and  obviously  needed  action. 


[House.Oct.  7. 1968] 
MANPowm     Devklopicent 

RKU^TDia      TO      8b«so^al 
in      CONSTBtrCnON 


an 


of 
of 
be 


Amxndimo 

TtULunsa     Act 
Unkmplotmknt 

DT7STBT 

ISi.  Pbuuns.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to  ex- 
pend tbe  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (HJI.  1C9(  0) 
to  amend  the  Manpower  Development  aid 
Training  Act  of  1962,  as  amended 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJI.  16990 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
Representatives    of    the    United    States 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,   .uo 
Manpower   Development    and    Training    j  ict 
of  1962,  as  amended.  Is  further  amended,  by 
adding,  at  the  end  thereof,  a  new  title, 
follows : 

"TITLE  IV 

"BXASOMAL    mniCPLOTMSNT  IK   TBI 
CONSTBUCnOH    INDtrSTBT 

"SMC.  401.  (a)  The  Congress  nnds  that  8__ 
sonal  unemployment  represents  a  8ubst<  tn- 

tlal  portion  of  the  unemployment  In    he 

c»natructlon     industry;      and     a     slgnlfla  Jit 

portion  Of  all  unemployment:  that  seaao  la! 
unemployment  results  In  economic  bards  ilp 
for  construction  employees,  employers,  i  nd 
for  the  consumers  of  construction  services; 
that  such  unemployment  constitutes  unn  sc- 
essary  and  wasteful  misuse  of  the  Natlcn's 
manpower  resources;  that  stabUlzatlon 
construction  operations  may  be  expected 
have  a  correspondingly  stabilizing  effect  «« 
construction  employment  and  oasts;  ind 
that  it  Is  highly  desirable  from  the  sUnd- 
polnt  of  the  economy  as  a  whole,  and  nu  n- 
power  policy  In  partlciUar  that  positive  and 
expeditious  action  be  taken  by  public  i  u- 
thontles  and  private  groups  to  regulailze 
construction  employment. 

"(b)  It  Is  therefore,  the  purpose  of  tils 
title  to  provide  for  the  conduct  of  a  sti  dy 
of  seasonality  in  the  construction  Indus  ry, 
with  special  attention  to  Its  Implications 
national  manpower  policy. 

"8k:.  402.  The  SecreUry  of  Labor,  In  y^ 
operation  with  the  Secretary  of  Commeice. 
shall  study.  Investigate,  conduct  reseat  sh, 
and  prepare  a  report  containing  his  flndli  igs 
and  recommendations  concenilng  means 
achieve  stabUlzatlon  of  employment  in 


of 
to 
on 


for 


«j- 


to 

— r— .r •"  the 

construction  Industry  and  the  diminuhm,  mt 
of  seasonality  of  employment  In  such  n- 
dustry,  with  special  attenUon  to  Its  Im- 
plications for  national  manpower  policy,  i  nd 
shall  transmit  such  report  to  the  President 
no  later  than  December  31,  1969. 

"Sxc.  403.  Matters  which  the  Secretary  of 
Labor.  In  cooperation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  after  consultation  with  otl  ler 
officials  of  Federal  agencies,  and  with  «in- 
glneers,  architects  and  representatives  of 
labor  and  management  In  the  construct  on 
Industry,  shall  consider,  shall  Include,  but 
not  necessarily  be  limited  to.  the  extenljto 
which  seasonal  unemployment  In  the  cbn- 
structlon  Industry  can  be  reduced  wltbbut 
BUbsUntlal  Increases  In  construction  oists 
by  means  such  as — 

"(a)  the  application  of  modem  technlc;  ues 
to  reduce  the  Influence  of  weather  on  con 
•tructlon  activity; 

"(b)  the  resolution  of  technical  piobliims 
which  have  not  been  solved  by  ezlstng  re- 
■aarch  and  development  activities; 

"(c)  possible  changes  In  contract  jro- 
cedures  In  allocation  cycles;  and 

"(d)  improved  planning  and  scheduling  of 
construction  projects." 

The  Spkakxs.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  Smem  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speake 
rtomand  a  second 
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The  SpKAKca.  Without  objection,  a  second 
wUl  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PKmKXNS.  Iilr.  Speaker,  the  blU,  H.B. 
16990,  to  provide  for  a  study  of  the  problem 
of  seasonality  In  the  construction  industry, 
is  very  clear  In  its  purpose  and  very  simple. 
It  was  supported  by  spokesmen  for  manage- 
ment, labor,  and  the  Qovemment;  and  It 
was  approved  unanimously  by  our  commit- 
tee. 

Under  Its  terms,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  In 
cooperation  with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  after  consultation  with  other  officials  of 
Federal  agencies  and  with  engineers,  archi- 
tects, and  other  representatives  of  labor  and 
the  construction  Industry,  shall  consldw  the 
extent  to  which  seasonal  unemployment  can 
be  reduced  without  substantial  Increases  in 
construction  costs. 

The  report  from  such  a  study  must  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  no  later  than 
December  31,  1969. 

The  legislation  does  not  authorize  specific 
appropriations  and  it  is  Intended  that  the 
cost  of  the  study  would  come  out  of  the  usual 
funds  available  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for 
administrative  purposes.  We  expect  the  coat 
to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $300,000. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  PsmKiNS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  PuciMSKi.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  committee 
and  point  out  that  this  is  an  extremely  Im- 
portant bill.  The  construction  industry  of 
this  country  is  one  of  three  key  props  of  our 
economy.  This  study  will  try  to  determine 
how  we  can  use  this  important  segment  of 
our  economy  In  a  much  more  effective  way 
so  as  to  spread  out  the  work  in  order  to 
avoid  peaks  and  valleys. 

I  congratulate  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky for  bringing  this  very,  very  significant 
legislation  before  the  House  today  and  urge 
its  passage. 

Mr.  PsKKiNs.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  to 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Illinois  that 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  O'Haea) 
is  the  sponsor  of  this  legislation.  Also,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Snioat)  has 
been  very  much  interested.  I  know  of  no 
opposition  from  anyone  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  Stkigkb  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  Indicate  that  as  far  as  the  minority 
on  the  committee  is  concerned  the  bUl  came 
out  of  the  committee  unanimously,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee.  Indicated.  Testimony  was  re- 
ceived from  both  the  Building  and  Construc- 
tion Trades  Department.  AFL-CIO,  and  from 
Mr.  William  E.  Naumann  speaking  for  the 
Associated  General  Contractors.  In  his  testi- 
mony, Mr.  Naumann  did  indicate  that  an 
amendment,  which  was  thereafter  adopted 
by  the  committee,  was  necessary  to  enable 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  cooperate  with 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  In  making  this  study, 
and  to  provide  for  consultation  therein  with 
the  representatives  of  both  labor  and  man- 
agement in  the  construction  Industry.  It  Is 
quite  clear,  as  the  testimony  l>efore  the 
committee  indicates,  that  there  is  a  need 
for  a  study  of  seasonality  in  the  construction 
industry.  This  ia  something  which  has  long 
been  overlooked.  In  obtaining  this  legisla- 
tion we  show  that  we  believe  this  ought  to 
be  done  and  the  bill  ought  to  be  supported. 

Mr.  PasKDrs.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.   O'HAaA). 

Mr.  O'Hasa  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  HJt. 
16990  is  a  noncontroverslal  proposal  for  a 
study  of  one  of  the  most  bothersome  phe- 
nomena confronting  the  construction  indiis- 
try.  I  refer  to  the  problem  of  seasonal  shut- 
downs and  accompanying  seasonal  unem- 
ployment. 

The  bill  calls  simply  for  a  study,  to  be 
oonducted  by  the  Becrvtary  of  Labor.  In  oo- 
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operation  with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
and  with  consultation  involving  construc- 
tion Industry  management  and  labor,  with 
architects  and  engineers,  and  other  Federal 
agencies  as  appropriate.  The  study,  which  is 
to  t>e  completed  by  December  31, 1069,  would 
examine  ways  and  means  of  achieving  greater 
stability  of  employment  in  the  construction 
trades,  the  application  of  modern  techniques 
to  reduce  the  influence  of  weather  on  con- 
struction activity,  and  poosible  alterations 
in  contracting  procedures  and  construction 
planning.  The  recommendations  of  the  study 
may  well  be  applicable  to  both  the  public 
and  the  private  sectors,  and,  if  the  study 
produces  positive  results,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  lessons  learned  therefrom  wotild  be 
given  very  careful  attention  by  the  agencies 
of  this  Oovernment  which  are  involved  In 
contracting  for  construction  work. 

Prom  the  materials  presented  in  the  hear- 
ings, Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  obvious  that  the  con- 
struction worker  and  the  contractor  alike 
have  a  stake  In  this  legislation.  The  average 
construction  laborer,  for  example,  works  only 
a  third  of  the  normal  work  year.  Other  con- 
struction craftsmen  enjoy  longer  periods  of 
employment  but  they,  too,  often  fall  far 
short  of  a  year's  work  in  a  12-month  period. 
The  contractor,  for  his  part,  faces  the  prob- 
lem of  having  his  ci4>ital  investment  inac- 
tive over  a  slgniOcant  part  of  the  year,  and 

he  faces  in  some  areaa.  serious  problems  In 
holding  together  a  permanent  work  force. 

I  am  delighted,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  be  able  to 
assure  the  House  that  this  Is  one  bill  affect- 
ing the  construction  Industry  on  which  labor 
and  management  are  generally  in  agreement. 

Mr.  William  Naumann  of  the  AsaodAtMl 
General  Oontraetots.  testified  before  our  sub- 
oommlttee  during  the  hearings  on  this  legls- 
Utlon  to  the  effect  that  his  organlntion  sup- 
ports the  purpose  of  HJI.  16990,  with  some 
amendments.  One  of  his  proposed  amend- 
ments would  be  to  have  the  Secretary  of 
Labw  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  both 
involved  in  this  study.  This  bill,  as  reported 
by  the  committee,  does  precisely  that.  He 
suggested  that  other  departments  of  Gov- 
ernment be  Involved,  as  ai>propriate,  and 
that  it  would  lie  useful  for  management  and 
labor  in  the  coostruotlon  industry  to  l>e  con- 
sulted. The  bUl  provides  for  that  Mr.  Nau- 
mann finally  stated  that  in  his  opinion,  the 
original  March  31,  1969  deadime  was  unreal- 
istic" and  thAt  "the  deadline  should  allow  at 
least  a  year  following  its  enactment."  The 
amended  and  reported  bill  sets  a  new  dead- 
line at  December  31,  1969. 

Seasonality  in  the  construction  trades  U 
a  very  serious  problem.  Mr.  Speaker.  Am  I 
have  said  above,  it  affects  the  employer  and 
the  employee  alike,  and  in  many  ways  it 
raises  the  costs  of  construction  to  the  ulti- 
mate consimier,  of  whom  the  UJS.  Govern- 
ment is  one  of  the  most  significant.  There 
is  already  underway  within  the  executive 
branch  consideration  of  an  executive  order 
which  wotdd  explore  the  poaalbUltles  of 
scheduling  Govenunent  construction  con- 
tracting to  offset  seasonal  p«ttems  of  shut- 
downs and  layoffs.  Though  the  consideration 
of  an  Executive  order  toward  the  same  ob- 
jective, they  are  certainly  not  incompatible. 
Ttia  committee.  In  reporting  the  bill,  empha- 
sized that: 

"Nothing  in  the  bill  should  serve  to  delay 
any  of  the  steps  currently  l>eing  contem- 
plated. Nor  should  the  fact  that  a  study  is 
underway  serve  in  any  manner  to  Justify  de- 
lay in  adopting  positive  poUcles  within  the 
scope  of  Federal  contracting  authority." 

I  would  like  to  reemphaslae  that  thought 
today,  on  behalf  of  the  committee. 

HJI.  16990,  Mr.  Speaker,  abould  gain  the 
unanimous  Htproval  of  the  House.  I  urge 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pa« 
this  bin. 

Mr.  Stbob  of  WlacoDsln.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ylrid  to  the  gentlecnao  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Ayraa). 
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Mr.  Krmm.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  aupport  of 
the  legislation. 

I  wish  to  cotnmend  those  members  of  the 
subcommittee  that  handled  this  blU  for  the 
manner  in  which  they  dealt  with  it.  I  hc^e 
that  the  ctiaizman  and  myself  will  be  able 
to  improve  on  tt  in  the  neat  session. 

Mr.  Psucnrs.  Mr.  ^>eaker,  I  move  the  pre- 
vious question  on  the  motion. 

The  prevloiis  question  was  ordered. 

Tb»  SrxMCB.  Tht  question  is  an.  the  mo- 
tion offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky that  the  Ho%iae  suspend  the  rules  and 
the  bUl,  H3.  16900.  as  amended. 

The  queaticQ  was  taken. 

Mr.  SnacES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  ttiat  a  quo- 
rum is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Spbuebi.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is  no* 
present. 

Hie  Doorkeeper  wUl  dose  the  doon,  the 
sergeant  at  Arms  wUl  notify  absent  Mem- 
bers, and  the  Clerk  will  caU  the  roU. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there  were— 
yeas  366,  nays  0,  not  voting  166.  as  follows: 

[Roll  Mo.  S70] 

TSAs — ses 

Abemethy.  Adams.  Addal>bo,  Albert,  An- 
derson,  m.,   Andereon,  Tenn.,  Andrews,  N. 

Dftk..  Annunslo,  Amuk. 

ASbbrook,   Ayres.   Baring,    Barrett,   BatUn. 

Bennett.  Betta,  Blester.  Bingham.  Blatnlk. 

Boland,  B(dt<Hi.  Bow.  Biadonas,  Brasco, 
Bray.  Brlnkley.  Brotzman.  BroybUl.  N.C., 
Burke.  Mass 

Buxleaon.  Burton.  OalU..  Burton,  Utah. 
Bush,  Byrne.  Pa.,  Byrnes,  Wis.,  Cahlll,  Carter. 
Casey.  OedertMrg. 

Chamberlain,  Clancy.  Clawson.  Del,  Oohe- 
lan.  OoUler.  CMllns.  Oolmer,  CX»abI«.  Ocmte, 
OoitMtt,  Cramer,  Culver.  Davis,  Ga..  Davla. 
Wis.,  Dawson,  de  la  Garza.  Delaney. 

Dellenback,  Derwlnskl.  Devlne,  Dlngell, 
Dole,  Donobue,  Dom,  Dow,  Dowdy,  Downing, 
Dulskl,  Duncan. 

Eckhardt,  Sdnwndson,  Erienbom,  Eseh. 
Eshleman,  Fallon,  Fart>steln,  FCighan,  Find- 
ley.  Fine,  Flynt,  Foley. 

Ford,  Gerald  R..  Ford,  William  D.,  Foun- 
tain, Fraser,  Friedel,  Pulton,  Pa.,  Garmata, 
Gathings,  Gettys,  Gibbons,  OUbert. 

Gonzalez.  Goodling,  Gray,  Green,  Dreg.. 
Griffin.  Griffiths,  Grover,  Gubeer,  Gude, 
Hagan,  Hall,  Halpem. 

Hamilton.  HaounerBchmldt,  Hanley,  Han- 
sen. Wash..  Harrison.  Harsha,  Hathaway, 
Hawkins,  Hays,  Hechler,  W.  Va.,  Hicks. 

Horton,  Hosmer,  Howard.  Hunt,  Hutchin- 
son, Ichord,  Jarman,  Joelson,  Johnson.  Calif., 
Johnson,  Pa.,  Jonas.  Jones.  N.C. 

Kazen,  Kee.  Keith.  KeUy.  King.  N.T.,  Kir- 
wan,  Kluczynskl,  Kuykendall,  Kyi.  Kyros. 
Langen,  Latta. 

Lipscomb,  Lloyd,  Long,  Md.,  MoClory.  Mc- 
Closkey,  McCuUoch,  McDale,  McDonald. 
Mich.,  McEwen,  McFall,  MacOregor. 

Machen,  Madden,  Mahon,  MalUlard,  Marsh. 
Mathlas,  Md.,  Matsunaga,  May,  Mayne,  Meeds. 
MeskiU,  MUler,  Calif..  MlUer.  Ohio. 

Mlnish,  Mize,  Monagan.  Montgomery. 
Moore,  Moorhead,  Morgan,  Morse,  Mass., 
Morton,  Murphy,  HI.,  Myers.  Natcher,  Nedzl. 
O'Hara,  Mich.,  CKonskl,  O'Neal,  Ga.,  Ottln- 
ger.  Passman,  Patten. 

PeUy.  Perkins,  Pettis,  Phllbln.  Pike.  Plmle, 
PodeU.  PKrff,  Price.  HI.,  Price,  Tex.,  Pryor,  Pu- 
clnski. 

Quie.  Randall.  Rarlck.  Rees.  Reid.  HI.,  Held. 
N.T..  Relnecke.  Reuss,  Rhodes,  Ariz.,  Bhodea. 
Pa..  Riegle,  Riven,  Rogers,  Fla. 

Ronan.  Booney,  N.T..  Booney.  Pa..  Rosen- 
thal, Rostenkowskl,  Roth,  Roush,  Rumsfleld. 
St  Germam.  Baylor,  Schadel>erg. 

Schwle.  Schneebeli,  Schwengel,  Shrlver. 
SkubitB.  Slack.  Smith.  Iowa.  Springer,  Stan- 
ton, Steed.  Stelger.  Ariz.,  Btelger  Wis. 

Stephana.  Stubblafleld,  Taft.  lUcott. 
Teague,  Calif..  Thompson.  Ga.,  Thompson. 
MJ..  niomaon,  Wta,  Tleman.  Tuck.  Udall. 
UUman. 

Van  Deeriln,  Vaalk.  Waggonner.  Wamplsr, 
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Watklns.  Watts.  Whalen,  WhaUey.  White. 
Whltten,  WidnaU. 

Williams,  Pa.,  Wilson,  Bob,  Winn,  Wolff, 
Wright,  Wyatt,  Wydler,  Wylie,  Wyman. 
Young.  Zablocki.  Zlon. 

MATS — 0 
»Or  VOTtMO — iss 

Abbltt,  Adair,  Andrews,  Ala..  Ashley,  Ash- 
more,  Aq[»inaU,  Bates.  Belcher.  BeU.  Berry, 
BevlU,  Blaokbum,  Blanton,  Boggs,  BoUlngs. 
Brock. 

Brooks.  BroMnfleld.  Brown.  Calif.,  Brown, 
Mich..  Brown,  Ohio,  Broyhlll,  Va.,  Buchanan, 
Burke,  Fla.,  Button,  Cab«ll,  Carey,  OUer. 
Clark,  dauaen.  Don  H.,  Cleveland.  Conyers. 
Ocmnan.  Oowger. 

Cunningham,  Curtis.  Dculdario,  Daniels. 
Denney.  Dent,  Dickinson.  Diggs.  Dvryer,  Ed- 
wards, Ala.,  Edwards,  Calif.,  Edwards,  La. 

Ellberg,  Evans,  Colo.,  Everett.  Evlns,  Tenn.. 
FasoeU,  Fisher,  Flood,  Prelinghuysen,  Fulton. 
Tenn.,  Puqua.  Qaliflanakis,  Gallagher. 

Gardner.  Oiaimo,  Green,  Pa.,  Gross,  Our- 
ney,  Haley,  Halleck,  r^anna,  Hansen,  Idaho, 
Hardy,  Harvey,  Hubert,  Heckler.  Mass. 

tfylft,nan,  Henderson,  Herlong,  HoUfield, 
Hull,  Hungate,  Irwin,  Jacobs,  Jones,  Ala., 
Jones,  Mo.,  Karsten,  Karth,  Kastenmeier. 

King,  Calif.,  Kleppe,  Komegay,  Kupfer- 
man.  Laird,  Landrum,  Leggett,  Long,  La.. 
Lukeos,  McCarthy,  McClurc,  McMillan. 

Maodonald.  liCass..  Martin.  Mathlas.  Calif.. 

Michel,  MUla,  Mink,  MlnshaU.  Morris,  N. 
Mex.,   Moaher,   Moss,  Murphy,   N.T.,   Nelsen. 

Nichols,  Nix,  O'Hara,  HI.,  Olsen,  O'MeUI. 
Mass..  Patman,  Pepper,  Pickle,  Poage.  Pol- 
lock. Puroell,  QiUllen. 

Ballsbaek,  Relfel,  Reonlck,  Roberts,  Robl- 
son.  Bodino,  Rogers,  Colo.,  Boudebush,  Roy- 
bal,  Ruppe,  Ryan,  St.  Onge,  Sandman,  Sat- 
tcrfleld. 

Scheuer,  Schwelker,  Scott.  Selden,  Shipley, 
Slkes,  Slsk,  Smith.  Calif..  Smith.  N.T..  Smith. 
Okla..  Snyder.  Stafford,  Staggers. 

Stratton,  Stuckey.  Sullivan.  Taylor,  Teague. 
Tex.,  Tenser,  Tunney,  Utt,  Vander  Jagt,  Vigo- 
rlto,  Waldle,  Walker.  Watson,  Whltener,  Wig- 
gins, Willis,  Wilson,  Charles  H.,  Yates,  Zwach. 

So  (two- thirds  having  voted  In  favor  there- 
of) the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 


Amzxtomsnts  to   thx   MANFOvraa   Dxvklop- 

ICEMT  AMD  TkAnnNO  ACT  OF  1968 

The  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, to  which  was  referred  the  bill  (S.  2938) 
to  extend  certain  expiring  provisions  under 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  of  1963,  as  amended,  having  considered 
and  amended  the  same,  reports  favorably 
thereon  and  recommends  that  the  bill  do 
pass. 

SACKGBOUMD 

S.  3938  was  Introduced  on  February  7, 1968. 
at  the  request  of  the  administration.  Its 
basic  purpose  is  to  extend  expiring  provi- 
sions of  the  Manpower  Devtiopmentand 
Training  Act  of  1962,  as  amended  (MDTA). 
The  committee  has  added  amendments  which 
will  contribute  to  the  effective  oiwration  o( 
the  program. 

In  the  6  years  since  its  initial  passage  the 
MDTA  has  proved  to  be  a  broad-gaged  and 
versatile  Instrument  tat  meeting  the  ever- 
changing  challenges  Inherent  In  any  pro- 
gram designed  to  develop  and  utilize  to  the 
fuUest  extent  possible  the  Nation's  human 
reaouroes.  Amendments  to  the  basic  act  in 
1068,  1966,  and  1966  have  contributed  sub- 
stantially to  the  effectiveness  of  the  man- 
power program  by  making  it  leas  rigid  in  its 
sdminlstratlon  and  permitting  a  creative 
balance  between  institutional  and  on-the- 
job  (OJT)  training. 

Since  passage  of  the  act  in  1963  more  than 
1.3  million  training  opportunities  have  been 
authorized.  Of  these,  nearly  740,000  have 
been  for  Institutional  training,  over  436,000 
for  on-the-job  training,  and  60,000  for  part- 
ttflM  and  oChflr  tialnliiff. 
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As  of  June  1,  1968.  over  728.000  persons 
had  enrolled  m  institutional  training  pro- 
grams and  435.000  had  con4>leted  their 
training,  i^proxlmatdy  386,000  persons  had 
been  enroUed  in  on-the-job  (OJT)  training 
and  156.000  had  coii4>let«d  their  training; 
76  percent  of  those  completing  institutional 
training  and  89  percent  of  hoee  oon^detlng 
OJT  were  employed  when  last  contracted.  Of 
these  placements,  78  percent  of  the  trainees 
from  institutional  programs  and  93  percent 
from  OJT  were  employed  In  training-related 
Jobs. 

Statistics  alone  do  not  fully  reveal  the  dy- 
namic evolution  of  the  national  manpower 
poUcy  in  this  relatively  short  span  of  time. 
As  MDTA  programs  have  developed,  there 
have  been  major  shifts  to  meet  new  or  pre- 
viously unnoticed  demands. 

Growing  awareness  of  the  staggering  diffi- 
culties facing  our  most  disadvantaged  citi- 
zens has  led  to  Increased  focus  on  their  com- 
plex training  needs.  It  has  become  apparent 
that  many  in  this  group  need  a  wide  range 
of  services  effectively  coordinated  in  the  areas 
In  which  they  live  and  work.  The  concen- 
trated employment  program  (CKP)  was  es- 
tablished to  organlzt^— from  several  sources — 
the  particular  combination  of  programs 
needed  to  reach  out  to.  motivate,  provide 
orientation  and  Job  opportunities  for  the 
hanl-CCMt  unemployed  in  apedaUy  selected 

areas  of  urban  and  rural  poverty.  The  reali- 
zation that  Government  alone  cannot  suc- 
cessfully overcome  a  nattonal  problem  of 
such  huge  dimensions  has  led  to  the  creation 
of  the  new  Job  opportunities  in  the  buslnees 
sector  (JOBS)  program,  which  puts  the  hud- 
core  to  work  In  private  industry.  Employers 
are  reimbursed  by  the  Government  for  the 
extra  costs  of  necessary  training  and  sup- 
portive services  at  levels  substantuUy  in 
excess  of  those  provided  under  other  OJT 
projects. 

As  manpower  programs  expanded  the  need 
emerged  for  greatly  improved  planning  and 
coortllnatmg  mechanisms  at  each  level  of  op- 
eration. In  1967  a  number  of  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Manpower  Administration  in  the  Department 
of  Labor,  established  the  cooperative  area 
manpower  planning  system  (CAMPS), 
through  which  Federal,  State,  and  local  au- 
thorities representing  most  manpower  pro- 
gram components  and  InteresU.  Jointly  Irian 
and  inyjlement  comprehensive  community 
and  statewide  manpower  programs. 

In  sununary,  the  committee  believes  that 
the  MDTA  has  provided  a  sound  base  from 
which  to  move  forward  in  this  critically  im- 
portant policy  field.  The  amendments  the 
committee  recommends  this  year  wlU  insure 
that  there  will  be  no  break  in  the  progressive 
development  of  programs  committed  to  the 
goal  of  providing  for  each  American  citizen 
the  opportunity  for  productive  employment. 

Certain  areas  in  which  progi-am  improve- 
ment Is  desirable  have  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  committee  in  its  hearings 
and  oversight  activities,  and  the  most  Im- 
portant of  these  are  discussed  in  the  follow- 
ing sections. 

EVALTJATION  AND  COOBDIKATIOW 

The  committee  anticipates  detaUed  evalu- 
ations of  MDTA  effectiveness  and  impact 
before  the  next  extension  of  the  program. 
The  c(»nmittee  expects  the  Secretary  to  fur- 
nish lny)roved  analytical  studies.  Such 
studies  shaU  include  an  evaluation  of  the 
effectiveness  and  Impact  of  MDTA  and  the 
various  Federal  manpower  programs,  and 
analysis  of  comparative  and  other  data  on 
all  major  work  and  training  programs  au- 
thorized by  MDTA  and  other  Federal  laws. 
The  committee  is  particularly  interested  In 
studies  that  foUow  up  the  trainees  for  sev- 
eral years  after  they  have  completed  train- 
ing, and  in  comparisons  in  appropriate  cases 
with  control  groups. 

The  committee  directs   the  Secretary  to 
arrange  for  obtaining  the  opinions  of  partid- 
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pants  about  the  strengths  and  weakness  »  of 
programs  and,  where  practicable,  to  i  lake 
use  of  data  and  Information  available  ^roin 
other  public  agencies. 

The  committee  Is  particularly  ooncetned 
by  testimony  that  demonstrated  the  Ivast 
array  of  Federal  manpower  programs  doj  not 
result  In  any  comprehensive  manpower 
policy.  Instead.  Individual  acts  were  wrl  ;ten, 
considered,  and  amended  In  rapid  succe;  slon 
to  meet  current  crises,  real  or  Imagined,  Nltb 
little  attention  to  their  Interrelations  At 
the  local  level  there  Is  no  single  agency  or 
combination  of  easily  accessible  Institutions 
where  thoee  seeking  help  can  And  It.  Ad- 
ministrators have  been  too  Impatlen ;  to 
await  the  results  of  new  and  existing  pro- 
grams and,  consequently,  have  not  alluwed 
time  for  restructuring  them.  As  a  result  i  here 
has  been  a  tendency  to  devise  instant  ;lm- 
mlcks  to  solve  the  problems  and  proltfer  ,tlon 
of  oomi>etlng  programs  and  agencies. 

The  committee  hopes  It  will  receive  In 
the  next  Congress  a  proposal  for  a  ooo  ipre- 
henslve  manpower  act  to  overcome  th(  de- 
flclenclea  cited  above. 

The  committee  feels  that.  In  addltlo  a  to 
Improved  evaluation  of  manpower  prog  ams 
by  the  executive  branch,  the  Congress  1  tself 
needs  Independent  Judgments  on  these  i  mat- 
ters. In  this  regard,  the  committee  v  rgee 
the  Oeneral  Accounting  Office  to  cont  nue 
and  broaden  Its  evaluation  of  manp  iwer 
programs  already  begun  In  connection  rtth 
Its  Investigation  of  the  antlpoverty  prog  ram 
authorized  last  year  In  the  economic  op  )or- 
tunlty  amendments.  The  committee  :  eels 
that  the  OAO  shoiUd  broaden  Its  activities 
In  this  area  of  program  evaluation,  as  op- 
posed to  its  traditional  auditing  emphisls. 
In  order  to  give  the  Congress  Independent 
reviews  of  the  performance  of  the  execv  tlve 
agencies.  This  Is  especially  Important  In  the 
area  of  manpower  programs,  which  a  nui  iber 
of  different  agencies  are  Involved  and  w  lere 
it  has  proved  difficult  to  develop  obje<tive 
data  comparing  different  programs. 

BKnj.   CINTXKS 

Tlie  committee  received  considerable  t  etl- 
mony  that  MDTA  skill  centers  are  particu- 
larly effective  In  training  disadvantaged  nen 
and  women.  An  MDTA  skill  center  is  a  Cen- 
tralized facility  for  grouping  many  ooccpa- 
tlonal  training  programs  and  supper  dve 
services,  consequently  facilitating  a  hifhly 
individualized  schedule  for  each  trained.  A 
skill  center  may  provide  training  for  20  dif- 
ferent occupations  In  one  facility. 

The  committee  heard  convincing  te  itl- 
mony  that  many  of  these  (effective  and  ef- 
ficient] skill  centers  are  operating  at  con- 
siderably less  than  full  capacity  and  are 
hamstrung  by  administrative  regulations 

Skill  centers  are  presently  funded  o4  a 
project  by  project  basis  which  results!  In 
Idle  capacity  that  cannot  be  shifted  ra; 
to  meet  local  needs.  For  example.  If  the 
no  project  funded  for  welders  for  the 
months  of  a  year,  the  welding  ca{ 
stands  Idle.  Moreover,  there  have  been  shl 
peaks  and  valleys  In  the  enrollment] 
trainees  in  skill  centers  and  this  has 
peded  planned  and  efficient  operation. 

The  committee  directs  the  Departmei 
Labor  and  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  work  on  revlslona  ofltha 
funding  arrangements  of  skill  centers.  The 
committee  expects  that  some  skill  centers 
will  be  funded  on  an  annual  basis  ralber 
than  a  project  basis  to  determine  whether 
this  method  of  funding  will  promote  i  ase 
of  administration,  guarantee  the  pen  ons 
most  In  need  of  training  are  served,  and  aa- 
sure  proper  accountability  of  Federal  fu  ula. 
If,  during  the  year,  a  new  and  different  oc- 
cupational training  need  occurred.  It  w^uld 
be  developed  and  funded  with  the  prov^lona 
that  the  new  project  stand  Its  share  of  tOB  ad- 
ditional cost  on  a  prorat«d  basis.  j 

Moreover,  the  oomnUttee  expects  some  skill 
centers  will  be  used  for  a  long-range  pilot 
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study  of  skill  center  operations.  These  pilot 
studies  should  Include  a  comprehensive  look 
at  such  Items  as  enrollment  levels,  link- 
ages with  the  CEP  and  JOBS  program,  and 
characteristics  of  trainees  and  results  of 
training. 

In  particular,  the  committee  is  concerned 
that  there  Is  no  plan  or  rationale  for  Unking 
the  operations  of  the  skill  centers  with  the 
new  CEP  and  JOBS  programs.  These  pro- 
grams are  being  administered  in  large  part  as 
though  skill  centers  do  not  exist.  Yet,  the 
committee  sought  specifically  to  deal  with 
this  problem  of  linkages  between  programs 
In  the  Economic  Opportunity  Amendments  of 

1967.  Under  those  amendments,  prime  Bp<Mi- 
sors  of  work  and  training  programs  imder 
part  B,  title  I,  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  were  to  establish  comprehensive  work 
and  training  programs  which  would  provide 
a  complete  sequence  of  all  needed  services  to 
program  participants.  The  services  which 
prime  sponsor  could  provide  included  almost 
every  conceivable  type  of  manpower  training 
and  employment  function,  as  spelled  out  in 
section  133(a)  of  that  act. 

The  conmUttee  expected  that  this  require- 
ment of  con^rehenslve  planning  together 
with  the  provision  In  one  legislation  measure 
of  complete  legislative  authority  to  conduct 
all  aspects  of  Job  training  and  employment 
programs  would  strengthen  and  encourage 
the  administratively  established  CEP  mecha- 
nism. In  particular,  the  committee  Intended 
that  title  I-B  prime  sponsors  and  CEP  spon- 
sors would  have  the  authority  to  conduct  or 
otherwise  arrange  for  the  conduct  of  skill 
training  programs  and  other  supportive  pro- 
grams, many  of  which  were  already  function- 
ing at  the  local  level  under  the  authority  of 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act. 

The  committee  fully  expected  that  title  I-B 
program  sponsors  would  be  able  to  use  funds 
provided  under  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  to  arrange  for  or  purchase  such  training 
or  other  services  from  MDTA  programs,  with 
the  Joint  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor, the  Secretary  of  HEW,  and  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  For 
example.  It  was  clearly  envisaged  that  a  CEP 
sponsor  could  use  title  I-B  funds  for  Institu- 
tional training  activities  by  subcontracting 
with  an  Institutional  training  operator,  such 
as  a  skills  center,  to  provide  those  services  to 
CEP  participants.  The  Committee  has  since 
learned  that  the  executive  branch  has  not 
permitted  that  kind  of  flexible  purchase  of 
services  to  go  forward  and  the  committee  ex- 
pects In  the  future  that  any  inhibiting  budg- 
etary or  other  regulations  preventing  this  will 
be  eliminated. 

CONCENTKATED  CMPLOTMXNT  PROOBAM    (CEP) 

The  committee  was  deeply  disturbed  by  the 
testimony  and  Its  investigations  concerning 
the  concentrated  employment  program.  The 
CEP  Is  essentially  an  administrative  mechan- 
ism for  combining  under  one  local  funding 
source  programs  under  all  Federal  manpower 
programs  In  a  concentrated  effort  to  provide 
employment  for  the  hard-core  In  virban  and 
rural  alums.  In  theory,  CEP  would  provide  an 
unbroken  sequence  of  services  from  outreach 
to  counseling  after  Job  placement. 

The  objective  of  CEP  Is  to  get  people  In 
Jobs.  Secretary  Wlrtz  stated  that  CE3*'s  goal 
was  to  place  between  100,000  and  150.000  peo- 
ple In  Jobs  through  60  CEP's  in  fiscal  year 

1968.  In  fact,  by  May  31,  1»68,  only  31.000  peo- 
ple were  placed  In  Jobs;  9,700  dropped  out  of 
the  CEP  program,  and  18,000  people  were 
placed  In  training  programs.  The  Secretary 
of  Labor  testified  that  the  results  of  CEP  pro- 
grams "have  fallen  short.  In  most  areas,  of 
our  expectations."  He  promised  an  improved 
performance  In  fiscal  year  1969.  

Some  of  the  problems  with  the  Initial  OBP's 
are  noted  below : 

(1)  The  prime  sponsor  must  make  very 
clear  the  role  of  each  suboontnotor  and  M- 
sure  coordination  of  component  aoUvltles. 
Prime  oontraotors  must  provide  firm  and  mt- 
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fectlve  admlnl«tratl(Mi  through  unambiguous 
lines  of  auth<»1ty  and  communloatlon. 

(3)  New  CEP's  should  plan  to  have  the 
OJT,  Job  development  and  Job  plaoement 
ooo^wnents  operational  on  or  before  Intake 
begins  to  avoid  backlogs  and  forced  su^>en- 
slons  of  enrollee  movement  through  the  CEP 
cycle.  In  cities  wltti  both  CEP  and  JOBS  i»o- 
grams.  It  is  expected  that  these  components 
can  be  provided  through  JOBS. 

(3)  New  careers,  OJT,  and  Job  develop- 
ment have  been  the  components  most  dif- 
ficult to  develop  successfully.  Greatly  In- 
tensified efforts  must  be  made  to  dispel  em- 
ployer resistance  and  apathy  toward  train- 
ing the  disadvantaged. 

(4)  A  heavy  preponderance  of  female  en- 
roUeee  in  some  projects  has  been  caused  by 
the  use  of  large  numbers  of  female  outreach 
workers  who  don't  reach  the  male  potential 
enroUees.  Projects  are  being  lu^ied  to  em- 
phasise aggressive  outreach  and  recrultmant 
of  males,  using  male  outreach  workers  wher- 
ever possible.  According  to  the  most  recent 
report  the  proportion  of  females  Is  60  per- 
cent. 

(6)  Inservloe  training  of  local  CKP  staff 
must  be  an  Integral,  continuous  activity  of 
each  project.  The  lack  of  sufficient  numbers 
of  persons  to  operate  CEP  who  are  knowl- 
edgeable in  modern  methods  and  approches 
to  today's  manpower  problems  makes  this 
tralnlikg  mandatory. 

(6)  Inadequate  data  systems  In  some  proj- 
ects preclude  generation  ot  operating  In- 
formation needed  for  effective  project  man- 
agement and  assessment.  A  compr^enstve 
records  and  reporting  system  for  installation 
in  all  CEP's  shoiild  be  developed. 

Since  this  program  Is  even  now  Just  get- 
ting underway  It  Is  essential  that  broad  scale 
evaluation  comparable  to  that  iindertaken  In 
the  first  year  be  continued  In  order  to  assess 
program  strengths  and  weaknesses.  Any  new 
program  of  this  complexity  requires  such 
assessment  If  It's  to  be  brought  rapidly  to 
It's  fullest  potential. 

COOPSaATIVK    AXKA    MANPOWKS    PLANNING 
SYSTEMS 

The  cooi>eratlve  area  manpower  planning 
system  (CAMPS)  Is  a  voluntary  interagency 
effort  on  the  part  of  eight  Federal  agencies 
for  the  Joint  development  and  Implementa- 
tion of  manpower  and  related  programs. 
Under  this  cooperative  agreement,  overall 
coordinated  plans  of  operation  for  the  up- 
coming program  year  are  developed  by  each 
agency  for  the  provision  of  services  for  which 
it  Is  administratively  responsible.  No  agency 
participating  In  CAMPS  has  relinquished  ad- 
ministrative control  of  the  program  it  Is 
authorized  to  operate;  rather,  these  agencies 
endeavor  to  utilize  program  resources  In  an 
efficient  manner  compatible  with  statutory 
provtsions. 

Under  CAMPS,  manpower  coordinating 
committees  have  been  established  at  the 
area.  State  and  regional  levels.  Members  of 
the  State  manpower  coordinating  commit- 
tees Include  representatives  of  all  manpower 
agencies,  the  Oovemor's  office,  as  well  as 
representation  from  labor,  management,  and 
the  general  public.  The  primary  responsibil- 
ity of  the  State  and  local  manpower  coordi- 
nating committees  Is  the  development  and 
Implementation  of  areawlde  con^rehenslve 
plans. 

The  committee  believes  that  CAMPS  sys- 
tem Is  a  promising  vehicle  for  coordinating 
the  plethora  of  different  and  largely  unco- 
ordinated Federal  manpower  programs,  and 
for  finding  a  solution  to  an  i^tproprlate 
Federal-State  rtiatlonshlp.  Consequently,  the 
oommlttee  has  Included  an  amendment  that 
will  give  the  States  the  ability  to  ^>ptove 
ao  percent  of  the  MDTA  funds  without  fur- 
ther Federal  approval,  provided  the  Secretary 
has  approved  a  State  CAMPS  plan  or  similar 
State  plan  program. 

The  early  experience  under  CAMPS  Is 
promising.  State  and  local  commitment  to 
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the  concept  has  been  surprising,  but  is 
threatened  by  several  developments.  Flxst, 
CAMPS  has  been  given  little  authority,  no 
money,  and  no  staff.  It  Is  In  danger  of  be- 
coming an  after-the-fact  Information  gath- 
ering system.  Second,  many  State  and  local 
oflldals  view  the  lAbor  Department's  fund- 
ing of  the  concentrated  employment  pro- 
gram and  the  JOBS  program  outside  of  the 
CAMPS  approved  plan  as  a  breach  of  faith, 
and  an  indication  that  CAMPS  Is  not  to  be 
taken  seriously.  In  short,  if  the  CAMPS  pro- 
gram falls,  it  i4>pears  at  this  time  that  the 
fault  vrlll  be  Federal.  The  committee  expects 
that  the  Labor  Department  will  move  to 
correct  its  shortcomings  In  this  regard. 

In  order  to  do  this  he  will  need  approval  of 
pending  budget  requests  to  provide  staff  for 
CAMPS  committees. 

JOBS   FSOGKAM 

The  committee  heard  considerable  conflict- 
ing testimony  about  the  Job  opportunities  In 
business  sector  program.  The  program  la  built 
around  three  basic  principles: 

To  engage  private  industry  ftilly  In  the 
problems  of  the  hard-core  unemployed. 

To  pay  with  Oovemment  funds  the  extra 
costs  of  training  the  disadvantaged  for  steady 
employment. 

To  simplify  Oovemment  paperwork  and 
make  all  Government  services  easily  and 
readily  available  to  the  employer. 

The  administration's  goal  is  to  provide  Jobs 
for  100.000  hard-core  unemployed  persons  by 
December  1969. 

It  is  too  early  to  evaluate  the  JOBS  pro- 
grams. The  committee  is  convinced,  however, 
that  In  the  long  run  the  success  of  the  JOBS 
program  will  depend  in  large  part  on  the  ac- 
ceptance of  these  disadvantaged  workers  by 
their  supervisors  and  fellow  workers.  It  does 
no  good  for  the  president  of  the  company  to 
support  the  JOBS  program  if  his  personnel 
officers  and  foremen  are  not  sympathetic  and 
effective  in  dealing  with  the  new  employees. 
Similarly,  It  does  little  good  for  a  corporation 
president  to  pledge  to  take  disadvantaged 
workers  If  the  company  does  not  have  the  ex- 
perience or  training  competence  to  deal  with 
them.  Consequently,  the  committee  urges  the 
Labor  Department  and  the  National  Alliance 
for  Businessmen  to  provide  sufficient  tech- 
nical assistance  to  private  companies  to  In- 
sure on  all  aspects  of  program  operation  that 
the  disadvantaged  workers  receive  adequate 
training,  coimseling  and  supportive  help,  and 
that  they  remain  on  the  Job  and  can  look 
forward  to  upward  mobility  in  their  careers. 
In  the  past,  some  MDTA,  on-the-job  train- 
ing has  directed  workers  into  menial  dead 
end  Jobs. 

The  committee  trusts  that  the  JOBS  pro- 
gram will  improve  the  performance  of  Fed- 
eral on-the-job  training  programs  In  serving 
disadvantaged  workers.  In  the  past  on-the- 
job  training  programs  have  neglected  disad- 
vantaged workers  and  when  t^ey  were  In- 
cluded, the  supportive  services  have  been 
Inadequate  to  meet  their  needs.  The  JOBS 
program,  which  derived  In  major  part  from 
amendments  last  year  to  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act,  was  conceived  in  part  to  over- 
come these  problems.  Moreover,  the  com- 
mittee is  also  pleased  to  note  that  the  num- 
ber of  disadvantaged  workers  in  the  regular 
MDTA  on-the-job  training  program  has  now 
risen  to  60  percent — a  substantial  expansion 
since  the  last  extension  act. 

While  the  committee  approves  of  the  gen- 
eral approach  taken  In  Uie  JOBS  program, 
and  Indeed  gave  legislative  mandate  to  this 
progran  in  section  ia3(a)(8)  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  last  year.  It  does  feel 
that  the  program  has  been  mounted  In  a  meet 
hurried  manner.  Tlie  committee  has  been 
unable  to  obtain  any  thorough  evaluations 
of  the  so-called  test  program,  upon  ^^ich 
the  JOBS  program  was  modeled,  and  it  ap- 
pears that  this  major  new  effort  was  mounted 
without  any  real  evaluation  of  what  was  to 
be  its  pilot  effort.  The  oommlttee  feels  thiit 
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where  Federal  programs  so  deeply  Involve 
the  use  of  resources  In  the  private  sector, 
very  careful  groundwork  should  be  laid  In 
order  to  avoid  constant  redesign  of  the  pro- 
gram after  It  Is  underway,  in  a  manner 
which  discourages  private  sector  participa- 
tion. One  particular  problem  which  has  come 
to  light  Is  that  many  companies  are  appar- 
ently now  willing  to  hire  and  train  the  hard- 
core unemployed  without  any  Federal  reim- 
bursements, and  It  may  be  that  Federal  fimds 
are  an  unnecessary  Inducement  In  many 
cases.  The  committee  hopes  that  the  Depart- 
ment will  develop  procedures  to  assure  that 
Federal  reimbursements  are  not  offered  un- 
necessarily and  will  not  be  used  by  busi- 
ness simply  because  they  are  available. 

TABLE  l.-ENROLLMENTS  OF  DISADVANTAGED  i  PERSONS 
IN  THE  MDTA  PROGRAM.  FISCAL  YEAR  1967  AND  FISCAL 
YEAR  1968  GHROUGH  MAR.  31.  1968) 


Period 


Percmt  disadvsnUced  enrollMS ' 

Total  MDTA  Institutional      On-th*-|ob 
program         training  training 


Cumulative,  fiscal 

year  1967  and 

fiscal  year  1968... 
Fiscal  year  1967 

1st  quarter 

2d  quarter 

3d  quarter 

4th  quarter 

Tiscal  year  1968 

1st  quarter 

2d  quarter 

3d  quarter 


56 

66 

43 

54 

64 

41 

52 

63 

42 

54 

64 

38 

5S 

6t 

39 

57 

66 

43 

59 

68 

48 

58 

67 

47 

58 

68 

47 

61 

67 

SO 

•  Defined  as  persons  having  2  or  more  of  the  following  char- 
acteristics: nonwhite,  less  than  12  grades  of  education,  unem- 
ployed at  least  IS  weeks,  under  22  or  4S  years  of  age  and  over, 
handicapped,  or  a  public  assistance  recipient. 

AI.LOCATION     OP    PUNDS    BETWEEN    ON-THE-JOB 
TBAINING   AND    PtSTlTUTlONAI.   TRAININO 

This  committee  has  heard  recommenda- 
tions that  would  severely  limit  administra- 
tive discretion  by  amendmg  the  MDTA  to  fix 
the  aUocatlon  of  funds  between  OJT  and  in- 
stitutional training  and  to  set  rigid  levels 
for  funding  skill  centers.  On  the  basis  of  the 
record  of  achievements  over  the  last  6  years, 
we  emphatically  reject  any  such  amend- 
ments. It  cannot  be  maintained,  nor  does  ex- 
perience imply,  that  one  pattern  of  training, 
or  one  kind  of  setting  for  training,  should 
be  relied  upon  exclusively.  Our  society  is 
complex,  our  institutional  mechanisms  are 
varied,  the  needs  and  desires  of  our  citizens 
vary.  Flexibility,  not  rigidity,  should  there- 
fore be  built  into  our  manpower  development 
activities. 

The  sklU  center  is  an  effective  institu- 
tional design  for  delivering  services  tot  cer- 
tain occupational  objectives  to  those  It 
reaches.  But  It  cannot  reach  all  persons.  The 
questions  of  whether  available  funds  should 
be  applied  to  a  centralized  operation  such  as 
a  skill  center  or  should  be  used  for  smaller, 
more  widely  dispersed  projects  should  not 
be  written  Into  the  statute,  but  should  be  re- 
solved by  administrative  Judgments  on  the 
basis  of  such  factors  as  the  nature  of  the 
occupations  for  which  training  Is  to  be  pro- 
vided and  the  density,  the  geographic  spread, 
the  characteristics  and  mobility  of  the  pop- 
ulation be  served  by  the  program. 

COMlirrTEE   CONSmERATION 

The  Subcommittee  on  Employment,  Man- 
power, and  Poverty  held  hearings  on  S.  2938 
and  other  manpower  legislation.  Testimony 
was  taken  frcnn  the  54  witnesses  including 
manpower  experts  and  representatives  of  the 
poor  people's  campaign.  This  testimony  was 
conducted  In  13  days. 

MAJOR  PROVISIONS  (W  S.    S83S 

A.  KxtetuUm  of  authoritjf 
The  committee  bill  extends  the  expiration 
dates  of  basic  training  programs  and  of  cer- 
tain   experimental    and    develoinnent    pro- 
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grams.  The  authority  to  conduct  the  basic 
manpower  training  programs  (institutional 
and  on  the  Job)  under  title  II  of  the  MDTA. 
which  Is  due  to  expire  on  June  30,  1960,  is  ex- 
tended to  June  30,  1972.  lltle  D-D,  author- 
izing training  for  inmates  of  correctional  m- 
stitutlons,  which  is  now  due  to  expire  on 
June  30,  1969,  is  extended  until  June  30, 
1970.  The  provisions  of  section  104  (labor 
mobility  demonstration  projects)  and  sec- 
tion 105  (trainee  placement  assistance  dem- 
onstration projects),  which  are  now  due  to 
expire  June  30,  1968,  are  also  extended  to 
June  30, 1970. 

The  committee  wishes  to  emphasise  the 
lugent  need  for  these  extensions  at  the  earli- 
est possible  date.  Uncertainty  about  the  con- 
tinued flow  of  funds  has  already  led  to  a 
phasing  down  of  manpower  programs.  States 
are  now  in  the  process  of  developing  their 
CAMPS  plans  and  need  assurance  of  suitable 
program  and  funding  authority. 

At  the  present  time,  these  plans  cannot  be 
developed  with  any  assurance  that  aU  train- 
ing under  title  n  of  the  act  begun  in  that 
year  won't  have  to  be  completed  by  Decem- 
ber 20,  1969.  Programs  based  on  that  limita- 
tion cannot  go  as  far  as  Is  needed  or  as 
far  as  they  should  go  to  meet  the  needs  oi  em- 
ployers and  individuals.  Many  skill  centers 
schedule  training  for  disadvantaged  per- 
sons over  an  18-month  period  to  include  ba- 
sic and  remedial  education  as  well  as  skill 
training.  Such  scheduling  Is  now  having  to 
be  curtailed  because  individuals  who  are  Just 
starting  now  will  not  be  able  to  complete 
their  training  by  December  30, 1969.  The  pres- 
ent termination  dates  under  title  n  of  the  act 
have  already  begun  to  affect  the  Job  oppor- 
tunities in  the  business  sector  (JOBS)  pro- 
gram for  involving  private  industry  in  a  ma- 
jor effort  to  train  disadvantaged  persons. 
We  are  advised  that  In  most  cases  cooperat- 
ing emi^oyers  expect  a  full  2  years  will  be  re- 
quired to  properly  con4>lete  the  training  of 
most  Individuals,  and  that  to  offer  these  em- 
ployers contracts  for  6  to  8  months  less  than 
they  consider  necessary  might  be  seriously 
tlftmaglng  to  the  program. 

Already  two  programs — the  labor  mobility 
and  the  placement  assistance  programs — 
have  suffered,  as  of  June  30,  1968.  a  termina- 
tion of  their  program  authorization.  Both 
these  programs  have  provided  valuable  les- 
sons from  pilot  activities,  and  further  experi- 
mentation Is  needed  to  develc^  the  basis  for 
consideration  of  permanent  legislation. 

The  committee  views  with  concern  the  se- 
ricusly  adverse  consequences  which  will  flow 
increasingly  frtwa  further  driay  in  enacting 
theee  extensions  of  auth<»lty  under  the  act. 

Regarding  title  n,  institutional  and  on- 
the-job  training,  the  act  now  permits  dis- 
bursement of  funds  which  were  obligated  be- 
fore June  30,  1969,  to  continue  to  be  made 
throtigh  December  30, 1969. 

B.  Labor  market  inforinatUm 

In  considering  urgent  Issues  affecting  the 
Nation's  manpower,  this  committee  has  been 
disturbed  by  the  lack  of  specific  information 
on  a  wide  variety  of  manpower  proWems  and 
by  the  failure  c^  lab<»'  market  information  to 
keep  pace  with  growing  needs  for  data  to 
guide  legislation  and  shape  public  p<dlcy. 
The  lack  of  adeqxiate  information  also  con- 
stitutes a  serious  handicap  to  sound  deci- 
sions in  the  Job  market  by  woricers,  emploj- 
ers.  and  public  authorities. 

The  growth  in  size  and  complexity  of  the 
American  economy,  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  changes  have  taken  place  In  the 
structure  and  technology  of  economic  ac- 
tivity, make  it  essential  that  we  have  avaU- 
able  detailed  and  comprehensive  Informa- 
tion on  the  character,  magnitude,  and 
dynamics  of  employment  and  tuiemploy- 
ment,  and  on  the  factors  which  Influence 
them.  Increasing  social  ferment,  a  rise  In 
expectations  of  the  poor  and  dlsadvanUged, 
and  the  acc^tance  by  Americans  generally 
of  the  public  responsibility  for  ending  pov- 
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«rty,  aasviriiig  full  «znployxnent,  and  aclU  iv- 
Ing  social  Justice,  have  heightened  he 
urgency  of  need  for  labor  market  Infonia- 
tlon  as  a  basis  for  public  action. 

The  committee  finds  the  following  to  be 
the  minimum  requirements  for  a  labor  n:  ar- 
ket  Information  system  that  will  provide  the 
factual  basis  for  decisionmaking  by  pusllc 
and  private  users. 

(1)  Information  on  "the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  iinpedimenta  to  the  maximum  de  «I- 
opment  of  individual  employment  paten  tiaZ 
including  the  number  and  characteriatic.  of 
all  persona  requiring  manpower  aervicea  " — 
The  persistence  of  poverty  In  the  1  tee 
of  continuing  high  employment.  '  lie 
growth  has  underscored  the  critical  lack 
of  Information  on  the  number,  location  i  nd 
needs  of  the  undereducated,  underskUI  id, 
and  underemployed.  The  services  aeeded  by 
these  people  are  varied  and  require  an  inten- 
sive and  Individualized  approach  based  on 
detailed  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  t  be 
people  and  of  the  methods  by  which  thtlr 
problems  can  be  resolved.  The  data  requli  ed 
for  effective  policy  and  program  utilization 
must  necessarily  extend  beyond  the  pur  ly 
economic  facts  and  Include  the  knowlec  ge 
which  can  be  contributed  by  a  variety  jof 
disciplines  including  the  psychological  aind 
sociological.  A  comprehensive  labor  mar:  :et 
information  system  would  serve  to  Ident  ify 
the  size  and  nature  of  the  problems  of  d  Is- 
advantaged  individuals  and,  by  provid!  ng 
regular  and  timely  data,  serve  as  a  basis  or 
(a)  measuring  the  effectiveness  of  public  lo- 
tion and  (b)  detecting  changes  In  the  con- 
position  of  the  universe  of  need. 

(3)  Information  on  "job  opportunities  a  nd 
skill  requirements." — Testimony  by  a  bread 
spectrum  of  Oovernment  policymakers.  ec<  n- 
omlsts.  and  employment  service  officials  lias 
documented  the  need  for  data  on  currt  nt 
demand  for  labor  and  the  skills  required] to 
fill  that  demand.  There  is  at  present  a  seridus 
deficiency  In  Information  opportunities 
which  can  be  used  for  purposes  of  pla  w- 
ment,  training,  and  program.  The  policy  i  nd 
operational  uses  of  a  system  of  Job  opp  }r- 
tunltles  Information  which  is  provided  Tor 
under  section  106(b)  arc  described  in  s»c- 
tlon  (b)  below. 

(3)  information  on  "labor  supply  in  vt  ri- 
€ma  akiiU." — Otir  Information  on  labor  i  le- 
mand,  as  expressed  in  employment  statist  Ics 
and  staffing  patterns,  has  traditionally  oi  it- 
paoed  our  knowledge  of  labor  supply.  How- 
ever, policy  and  program  decisions  by  bual- 
ness  and  Oovernment  admlniatratorB  require 
equally  oomprehenalTe  Information  on  t  m 
extent  and  characteristics  of  available  woi  t- 
era.  It  Is  the  considered  view  of  the  oomm  t- 
tee  that  Information  on  the  worklng-i  ft 
population,  and  their  actual  and  potent  al 
Bkllla  and  training  needs,  should  be  deyi  1- 
oped  on  an  area.  State,  and  regional  bas  a. 
A  profile  of  the  labor  supply — actual  and  p  >- 
tentlal — Is  a  necessary  element  of  consider  k- 
tlon  In  decisions  on  location  or  expansion  >f 
Industry  facilities.  On  the  broader  basis, 
formation  on  the  available  labor  supij 
should  give  direction  and  emphaals  to 
power  and  Industrial  development  policies | 

A  profile  of  area  labor  supply  should 
enable  the  promotion  of  employment  opp 
tunltles  appn^rlate  to  the  skills  of  di 
vantaged  workers,  and  of  programs  for 
grading  their  skllla  and  providing  for 
advancement. 

(4)  Information  on  "occupational  outl 
and  employment  trends  in  various  occu^- 
tiona." — Occupational  outlook  Informat  on 
bas  many  Important  uses  In  guidance  ind 
counseling,  as  a  basis  for  career  decisions  by 
Individuals  and  for  planning  of  faculties  i  nd 
programs  to  meet  occupational  needs.  In  >r- 
der  to  achieve  unaTiminTi  effeotlveness,  bm 
present  occupational  outlook  activity  m  ist 
be  extended  and  strengthened  and  utlll  led 
In  the  broadest  framework  of  labor  market 
aemcaa.  The  committee  atrongly   endor 
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the  integration  of  a  strengthened  occupa- 
tional outlook  aervloe  into  a  oomprehenalT* 
labor  market  information  sarTloe. 

(6)  Information,  "in  cooperation  and  con- 
aultation  with  the  Secretary  of  commerce 
[on]  economic  and  buaineaa  development 
and  location  trends." — ^Differential  growth 
and  locatlonal  shifts  in  economic  activity 
have  resulted  in  underutUisation  of  human 
and  eoonomlc  resources.  Batter  labor  market 
information  is  needed  (a)  by  businessmen, 
to  enable  them  to  meet  efficiently  the  man- 
power needs  of  relocation  or  expansion,  (b) 
by  public  authorities,  to  estimate  and  plan 
p^cy  and  program  needs  and  develop  re- 
medial programs,  and  (c)  by  workers  to  ra- 
tionalize their  Job  search  and  extend  their 
awareness  of  Job  opp<»tunltles. 

The  committee  feels  that  the  Information 
developed  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
on  business  trends  and  economic  develop- 
ments, and  by  the  Department  of  Labor  on 
labor  supply  and  skill  characteristics  must 
be  fused  to  carry  out  effectively  economic 
and  manpower  policies. 

The  legislation  outlines  the  framework  for 
a  comprehensive  labor  market  information 
system.  The  committee  offers  the  following 
elaboration  to  underscore  some  key  elements 
needed  to  assure  maximum  usefulness  of  that 
ssrstem  In  meeting  challenges  posed  by  growth 
and  change. 

Timeliness  of  data. — The  usefulness  of  la- 
bor market  Information  is  greatly  impaired 
by  delay  In  availability.  No  effort  should  be 
spared  to  obtain  speedy  publication  of  la- 
bor market  data.  We  also  strongly  recom- 
mend the  acceleration  of  processing  and 
publication  of  administrative  data,  such  as 
those  developed  from  social  security  records, 
and  labor  market  data  collected  In  the 
census  of  population. 

Dissemination. — Informatl(»i  which  Is  not 
made  available  to  potential  users,  or  not 
presented  In  a  form  which  can  be  readily 
understood,  analyzed,  or  Interpreted,  defeats 
the  purpose  of  its  collection.  The  committee 
feels  that  a  strong  and  continuing  effort 
should  be  made  to  disseminate  labor  market 
information  widely  and  to  present  it  In  forms 
which  are  moet  useful  to  potential  con- 
siimers. 

Utilization  and  implementation  of  in- 
formation.— The  committee  considers  that 
this  legislation  implicitly  provides  for  estab- 
lishment of  such  arrangements  as  may  be 
needed  to  mesh  the  development  of  labor 
market  Information  with  policy  and  program 
needs,  and  the  use  of  research  findings  for 
recommending  changes  and  Innovations  In 
programs  and  policies.  The  labor  market  In- 
formation system  should  also  provide  the 
basis  for  feedback  on  the  effectiveness  of  pol- 
icies and  programs  and  innovative  measures 
to  capitalize  on  the  results  of  research. 

Local  data. — The  committee  strongly  rec- 
ommends the  desegregation  of  labor  market 
and  related  data  to  meet  area.  State  and 
regional  needs.  The  heterogeneity  of  labor 
markets  and  the  varieties  of  economic  struc- 
ttires  and  situations  In  the  United  States  lim- 
it the  usefulness  of  national  data  by  specific 
geographic  entitles  below  the  national  level. 
Such  data  are  needed  for  local  planning  (for 
example,  erf  training  facilities  and  systems) 
for  remedial  programs  supported  by  the  State 
or  National  Oovernment  for  those  localities 
not  sharing  in  the  general  progress  and  for 
the  orientation  of  varieties  of  manpower, 
welfare  and  other  services. 

Uses  and  users  of  labor  market  informa- 
tion.— The  committee  has  noted  the  Im- 
portance of  effective  dissemination  and 
utilization  of  labor  market  information.  In 
this  connection,  special  attempts  should  be 
made  to  Identify  cxirrent  and  potential  users 
and  to  present  the  Information  In  ways  to 
achieve  greater  effectiveness.  Tbls  will  re- 
quire attention  to  the  needs  of  (1)  indi- 
vidual participants  (workers  and  employsrs) ; 
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(3)  placement  services;  (8)  training  and  edu- 
cational institutions;  and  (4)  policy  and 
planning  bodies. 

Job     opportunities     information     and     fob 
matching  program 

We  have  been  Impressed  by  the  overwhelm- 
ing consensus  declaring  the  need  for  regular 
and  timely  statistical  information  on  the 
number,  location,  and  type  of  Job  opportun- 
ities. The  lack  of  svich  data.  It  has  been 
repeatedly  noted.  Is  one  of  the  moet  con- 
spicuous gaps  In  our  knowledge  of  Job  market 
conditions,  and  the  void  In  Information  on 
this  vital  aspect  of  employment  dynamlca 
contrasts  sharply  with  moet  other  developed 
nations,  where  data  on  unfilled  vacancies  are 
collected  and  published  regularly. 

The  basic  uses  for  such  data  are  clear: 
Operationally,  In  a  variety  of  ways,  to  direct 
emphasis  on  placement,  guidance,  and  train- 
ing programs  having  the  general  objective 
of  matching  workers  with  Jobs;  analytically. 
as  giilde  to  development  of  economic  policy, 
to  show  the  locus  and  extent  of  Inflationary 
pressures  on  the  Job  market,  and  to  serve  as 
a  basis  for  detecting  actual  or  Incipient  labor 
shortages,  to  provide  Information  to  workers, 
employers,  and  public  bodies  on  the  com- 
parative Job  situation  In  different  areas  and 
types  of  Jobs,  and  to  shed  light  on  the 
dynamics  of  employment  not  now  apparent 
from  the  net  and  average  statistics  on  em- 
ployment and  labor  force  status. 

As  a  result  of  a  number  of  experimental 
and  pilot  studies  conducted  over  the  past 
few  years  by  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
other  organizations,  we  are  convinced  that 
technical  problems  have  been  largely  over- 
come and  that  It  is  feasible  to  collect  reason- 
ably accurate  and  useful  Job  opportunities 
Information  on  a  regular  and  extensive  basis. 
We  are  convinced  In  this  connection  that 
more  Information  rather  than  less  will  help 
to  resolve  questions  involving  the  operation 
of  the  Job  market  which  have  important  Im- 
plications for  economic  and  manpower  policy. 

The  committee  bill  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment by  the  Department  of  Labor  of  a 
nationwide  Job  opportunity  statistics  pro- 
gram which  will  provide  periodic  and  timely 
Information  on  the  locus,  extent  and  tyiie  of 
Job  vacancies;  and  a  program  of  research  and 
analysis  by  the  Department  and  through 
grants  and  contracts  of  such  uses  of  the  data 
grants  and  contracts  of  such  uses  of  the 
data  shall  further  the  objectives  of  the 
MDTA.  This  Job  vacancy  Information  Is,  in 
particular,  to  be  made  available  to  Job  place- 
ment and  related  agencies  tor  use  In  a  Job 
matching  program. 

In  thU  regard,  the  committee  bUl  provldea 
for  the  establishment  of  Job  matching  pro- 
grams, designed  to  match  the  qualifications 
of  unemployed,  underemployed,  and  low- 
Inc(»ne  persons  with  Job  vacancies  on  a  Na- 
tional, State,  or  local  basis.  The  committee 
feels  that  a  high  prl(Mty  must  be  assigned 
to  attempting  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
available  persons  and  available  Jobs,  and  that 
more  expensive  and  sophisticated  Job  train- 
ing and  development  efforts  should  be  a 
sequel  to  that  primary  effort. 

The  matching  of  workers  with  Jobs  has 
become  increasingly  complex  even  as  the  Im- 
portance of  this  function  has  grown.  A  nimi- 
ber  of  developments  In  technology  and  tech- 
nique have  demonstrated  potentials  tor 
large-scale  expansion  and  elaboration  of  re- 
ferral, placement,  and  other  manpower  serv- 
ices with  improvement  of  efficiencies  In 
speed,  effectiveness,  and  cost. 

In  order  to  enhance  the  employablllty  of 
workers  by  reference  of  their  Job  needs  and 
skills  with  the  greatest  number  of  Job  op- 
portunities, to  reduce  the  threat  of  labor 
shortages  and  consequent  Inflationary  pres- 
sures by  the  widest  exposure  of  employer 
needs  among  available  workers,  and  gen- 
erally to  Improve  the  functioning  of  the  Job 
market,  the  provision  of  manpower  services 
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and  the  availability  and  utUlty  of  cumnt 
and  compzehenslTa  Job  market  InTormation, 
It  U  necessary  that  the  application  of  modem 
techniques  and  facilities  be  accelerated  and 
expanded.  In  furthering  this  objective,  legis- 
lative mandate  has  been  given  the  Secretary, 
which  In  essence  directs  him  to  explore  and 
develop  the  potential  advantages  from  use 
of  electronic  data  processing  and  telecom- 
munications systems  for  storage,  retrieval, 
and  ootnmunlcation  of  Job  and  worker  in- 
formation, and  to  exploit  these  advantages 
where  demonstrated  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible  through  expanded  use  of  such  de- 
vices and  systems. 

C.  Traintng  and  related  technical 
assistance 

Despite  the  rapid  expansion  of  manpower 
programs,  surprisingly  little  has  been  done 
to  develop  or  train  capable  staffs  at  any  level 
of  government. 

The  committee  bUI  provides  for  a  2-percent 
set-aside  of  funds  appropriated  each  year 
under  titles  I,  II  and  in  of  the  act,  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  training  and  technical 
assistance  for  the  personnel  who  are  needed 
In  the  planning,  administration,  and  execu- 
tion of  complex  manpower  programs.  It  pro- 
vides legislative  authority  for  the  continua- 
tion and  expansion  of  current  Department 
of  Labor  efforts  to  develop  the  full  capability 
of  Its  own  staff,  other  staff  of  programs  for 
which  the  Department  of  Labor  has  responsi- 
bility, as  well  as  other  persons  working  in 
the  expanding  and  changing  manpower  field. 

The  specific  training  an  Individual  received 
would  be  related  to  his  particular  training 
needs  and  Job  responsibilities  and  would 
have  the  overall  objective  of  Improving  hU 
technical  performance  and  functioning  with- 
in the  manpower  program.  Various  appropri- 
ate patterns  and  methods  of  training  oould 
be  used.  Among  other  approaches  could  be 
the  establishment  of  a  National  Manpower 
Institute  such  as  that  recommended  by  the 
National  Manpower  Advisory  C!ommlttee,  If  It 
were  determined  that  such  an  Institute 
would  be  a  feasible  Instrument  for  imple- 
menting the  purpose  of  the  amendment. 

Similarly,  various  patterns  and  methods  of 
technical  assistance  In  the  planning  Initia- 
tion and  operation  of  manpower  programs 
could  be  provided  through  the  special  as- 
signment of  personnel  to  public  or  private 
agencies.  Institutions,  or  employers.  The  par- 
ticular kind  of  assistance  would  depend  on 
the  specific  needs  of  the  program  to  be  aided 
and  could  include  guidance  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  training  techniques  and  man- 
agement skills  necessary  to  the  efflcency  of 
manpower  programs  at  all  levels  of  opera- 
tion. 

D.  Inclusion  of  American  Samoa  and  the 
Trust  Territories 

The  committee  bill  extends  the  MDTA  pro- 
gram to  American  Samoa  and  to  the  Trust 
Territories.  Because  of  the  fiscal  limitation 
on  the  Oovernment  of  the  Trust  Territories, 
the  matching  provisions  of  section  301  of  the 
act  are  waived  In  their  case.  The  Secretary 
of  Labor  Is  authorized  to  establish  the 
amount  of  training  allowances  In  both  these 
added  areas,  as  he  now  may  with  respect  to 
Oiuim  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  because  of  the 
inapplicability  of  the  training  allowance  for- 
mula attached  as  It  Is  in  the  several  States 
to  unsmployment  oompenaatlon  levels. 
M.  Consideration  of  OJT  ajtplieations 

The  committee  bill  amends  section  204(a) 
to  state  the  Intention  of  this  oommlttee  that 
aa  ai^lloatlons  for  on-the-job  training  shall 
receive  oonsideratlon  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor.  The  Department  of  lAbor  has  indi- 
cated no  objection  to  this  amendment.  The 
Department  has,  however,  disootiraged  a/p- 
plloatlons  for  OJT  when  there  were  no  un- 
-obllgated  moneys  with  which  to  fimd  new 
projeota,  and  the  oommlttee  anticipates  that 
this  admlnlstrattye  practice  oould  continue 
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to  be  followed  to  avoid  uxmeoessary  paper- 
work for  the  applicant  and  for  the  Depiart- 
ment  of  Labor. 

F.  Limitation  on  Secretary's  reapportionment 
of  funds 
The  authority  for  reapportionment  of  title 
n  funds  has  been  changed  to  provide  that 
upon  16  days'  notice  to  a  State,  there  may  be 
a  rea|>portionment  of  funds  after  the  ninth 
month  of  a  flaoal  year.  The  oommlttee  heard 
testimony  that  the  previous  policy  of  re- 
apportionment after  6  months  did  not  give 
some  Staites  an  adequate  <^>portunlty  to 
obllgata  their  State  allotmente.  Most  of  this 
reapportionment  came  about  in  connection 
with  the  sudden  estaUlshment  of  the  JOBS 
program,  which  was  achieved  In  major  part 
by  the  use  of  already  allocated  OJT  funds. 
The  oommlttee  feels  that  the  withdrawing 
from  the  States  of  promised  OJT  funds  well 
after  the  fiscal  year  had  begun  was  most  im- 
proper, and  believes  that  the  JOBS  program, 
which  as  we  already  said  was  mounted  in  a 
moet  hurried  fashion,  could  have  been  Im- 
plemented In  a  manner  which  took  better 
account  of  the  commltmenta  of  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  Justlfled  expectations  of  the 
State  agencies  and  the  private  employers 
whose  OJT  contracts  were  fully  developed 
but  never  concluded  because  of  the  realloca- 
tions. As  the  Department  should  know, 
nothing  is  more  apt  to  discourage  private 
employers  who  would  like  to  become  involved 
In  Federal  programs  than  this  kind  of  chang- 
ing of  the  rules  In  midstream. 

G.  State  administration  of  MDTA  funds 

The  committee  bill  provides  that,  within 
certain  criteria,  a  State  agency  may  approve 
project  i4>pllaatlon8  which  conform  to  a  State 
plan  approved  at  the  Federal  level.  The  pur- 
poee  of  this  amendment  Is  to  respond  to  the 
Information  before  this  oommlttee  that  there 
have  been  some  delays  In  funding  training 
projecto,  which  resulted  In  unfortunate  and 
sometime  costly  loss  of  Instructors  and  facili- 
ties, plus  delay  In  enrolling  trainees. 

It  Is  anticipated  that  with  this  new  au- 
thority a  State  agency  may  achieve  more 
continuity  of  programing  Institutional  train- 
ing. Therefore,  to  give  a  State  agency  an  op- 
portxinlty  to  deal  with  genuine  time  pres- 
sures, it  is  authorized  to  approve  projecta 
In  an  amount  not  to  exceed  20  percent  of 
the  title  n  funds  apportioned  to  such  State. 
The  projecto  approved  by  a  State  agency  shall 
oonfonn  to  criteria  established  at  the  Fed- 
eral level  for  institutional  training.  A  State 
agency  should  avoid  approving  a  project 
which  has  a  high  cost  due  to  purchase  of 
equipment,  minor  remodeling  of  a  facility 
and  the  like,  but  shall  forward  such  proj- 
ecto to  the  Federal  representatives  for  review 
and  approval. 

In  the  light  of  this  Increase  in  program  re- 
sponsibility for  State  agendee  made  in  the 
committee  bill,  the  committee  feels  that  the 
Department  of  Labor  should  be  most  re- 
strained In  otherwise  cutting  back  on  State 
responsibilities  under  the  MDTA  program. 
It  has  oome  to  our  attention  that  the  Depart- 
ment has  decided  to  terminate  all  promotion- 
al and  developnaent  work  by  State  agencies 
with  regard  to  OJT  oontracto.  In  part  this 
decision  was  made  In  order  to  carry  out  on 
a  State  basis  the  reorganiaation  made  in  the 
Federal  Oovernment  ending  the  connection 
between  apprentloeshlp  programs  and  OJT 
programs,  and  the  oommlttee  supporte  that 
reorganisation.  In  addition,  it  was  thought 
that  the  scaling  down  of  OJT  funds,  in  the 
light  of  the  establishment  of  the  JOBS  and 
NAB  programs,  Justlfled  the  termination  of 
this  State  activity  In  that  less  such  contract 
promotional  and  development  work  would 
be  needed.  But  at  the  same  time,  the  com- 
mittee understands  that  the  Department  is 
seeking  to  add  several  hundred  employees 
to  the  Manpower  Administration,  some  of 
whom  will  be  fltfd  petaonn*!  who  wlU  be 
charged  with,  among  other  things,  the  pro- 
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motion  and  development  of  these  OJT  con- 
tracto. 

The  oommlttee  feels  that  the  Manpower 
Administration,  and  especially  the  Bureau 
of  Work  and  Training  Programs,  is  already 
carrying  a  very  heavy  work  load  in  the  f aos 
of  substantial  personnd  Shortages.  Hence, 
the  oommlttee  expecta  that  where  a  State 
agency  previously  charged  with  OJT  con- 
tract development  and  promotional  work 
has  performed  in  a  satisfactory  manner  and 
Is  no  longer  charged  also  with  supervision 
of  apprenticeship  programs,  the  Department 
should  continue  to  permit  that  State  agency 
to  pMUform  OJT  contract  promotion  and  de- 
velopment functions.  TbeX  kind  of  State 
agency  role  Is  contemplated  In  the  new  sec- 
tion 301(b),  which  would  allow  the  State 
agency  to  develop  and  Implement  such  oon- 
tracto, where  consistent  with  State  CAMPS 
or  other  plan  approved  by  the  Secretary, 
without  project  by  project  approval  by  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

a.  Study  of  seasonality  of  employment  in  the 
construction  industry 

The  oommlttee  bill  establlahes  a  Federal 
Construction  Advisory  Council  ii^ch  wUl 
study  In  depth  the  problem  of  seasonality  of 
employment  In  the  oonstruction  Industry 
and  make  recommendations  to  the  Presi- 
dent by  August  1,  1969,  and  to  Oongress  by 
October  1,  1968,  on  ways  to  achieve  the  sta- 
bilization of  employment  in  that  industry. 

The  construction  Industry,  which  repre- 
sento  one-flfth  of  total  unemployment,  is 
particularly  susceptible  to  seasonal  unem- 
ployment. For  a  large  group  of  workers,  this 
means  the  economic  hardship  of  uncertain, 
fluctuating  ftriniifti  incomes.  For  the  indus- 
try. It  means  needless  extra  coete.  For  the 
Nation,  It  means  unnecessary  waste  of  man- 
power resources. 

Seasonal  variations  in  employment  In  con- 
struction are  historically  a  matter  of  adjust- 
ment to  the  rigors  of  winter  and  the  incon- 
venience of  precipitation  In  other  seasons — 
but  they  are  more  than  this.  They  represent 
the  residue  of  habitual  practices  common  to 
the  Industry  In  days  before  modem  meth- 
ods of  coping  with  problems  of  weather  were 
developed.  They  also  reflect  a  lag  in  the  ap- 
plication of  known  methods  by  many  of  the 
industry's  small  flrms  (which  comprise  the 
vast  bulk  of  the  Industry) .  Finally,  they  mir- 
ror the  failure  to  resolve  technical  problems 
resulting  from  the  small-scale  research  and 
development  activities  of  the  industry. 

The  Council  will  consider  these  and  other 
Issues  In  the  course  of  Ito  Investigation  Into 
this  critical  employment  problem.  It  will  also 
consider  ways  by  which  Federal  departmente 
and  agencies  responsible  for  expendltiu'es  of 
construction  funds  can  contribute  to  the 
reduction  of  seasonal  unemployment 
through  Improved  planning  and  scheduling 
of  construction,  better  contract  procedures 
and  allocation  cycles,  and  other  appropriate 
actions.  The  committee  believes  that  the 
findings  and  recommendations  resulting  from 
such  an  extensive  Investigation  will  be  a 
slgnlflcant  forward  step  toward  the  solution 
of  one  of  the  Nation's  moet  pressing  employ- 
ment problems. 

Minimum  MDTA  apportionment 
The  committee  bill  includes  a  provision  that 
no  State  shall  be  apportioned  less  than 
$760,000.  Under  the  existing  allocation  for- 
mula some  small  States  have  not  received 
sufficient  money  to  mount  even  a  minimum 
MDTA  training  program.  This  floor  on  ap- 
portionmento  should  insure  that  each  State 
can  participate  in  the  program  to  a  slgnlfl- 
cant extent. 

The  committee  is  aware  that  the  executive 
branch  has  under  active  consideration  action 
on  thU  subject,  which  wotild  utilize  powers 
presently  available  to  the  President,  includ- 
ing especially  those  relating  to  oonstruction 
contracts,  to  help  overcome  the  adverse  em- 
ployment affecto  of  seasonality  in  the  con- 
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Btructlon  Industry.  Tbe  committee  would 
hope  that  enactment  of  this  amendioent 
would  not  defer  early  action  by  the  Presi- 
dent. The  comoUttee'a  view,  the  brotul  nudy 
which  the  amendment  authorizes,  would 
complement  and  supplement  any  execntlve 
action  looking  toward  solution  of  j  this 
problem. 

(Senate,  Oct.  7.  1966] 

ExTXNSiON  or  THx  Manpowxr  Develop  icxnt 

AND  Trainino  Act 

Mr.  Manstielo.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  u:  lanl- 
moxifi  consent  that  the  Senate  proceed  t  >  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1425,  S.  24  38. 

The  PusmiNO  Orrtcm.  The  bill  wi  1  be 
sUted  by  title. 

The  Leoisuhtvx  Clexk.  A  bill  (S.  293|B)  to 
extend  certain  expiring  provisions  undi  r  the 
Iifanpower  Development  and  Training  ,  .ct  of 
1962,  as  amended. 

Mr.  MoNDAi^.  Mr.  President,  the  basic  pur- 
pose of  S.  2938,  as  reported  by  the  committee, 
is  to  extend  the  successful  and  popular  f^an- 
power  Development  and  Training  Act  ^  tor  3 
years.  The  committee  has  added  mlnoi  and. 
I  believe,  noncontroverslal  gunendmenta  that 
will  contribute  to  the  eifectlve  operation  of 
the  program. 

In  the  6  years  since  Its  Initial  passage!  the 
MDTA  has  proved  to  be  a  broadgagedj  and 
versatile  Instrument  for  meeting  the 
changing  challenges  Inherent  in  any  pre 
designed  to  develop  and  utilize  to  the 
extent  possible  the  Nation's  hiunan  r« 
Amendments  to  the  basic  act  In  1963. 
and  1966  have  contributed  substantl< 
the  elTeotlvenese  of  the  manpower  prA^ram 
by  making  It  less  rigid  In  Its  adnUnlst&tlon. 
and  permitting  a  good  balance  betweenynsti- 
tutlonal  and  on-the-job  training — OJT.l 

Just  as  the  Employment  Act  of  1946] 
mltted  the  Nation  to  seek  full  emplo^ent 
by  Influencing  the  demand  for  labor  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  A  ct  of 
1962  launched  an  active  manpower  i  ollcy 
which  would  seek  to  affect  the  supply  <  f  la- 
bor. A  concern  for  manpower  requlreu  lents 
at  all  levels,  the  effects  of  technolc  glcal 
change  on  Job  content  and  displace!  lent. 
manpower  shortages  and  surpluses,  upftrad- 
ing  the  employed  and  employing  the  \xi 
loyed  were  all  involved  In  the  passage 
act.  Investment  In  human  capital  thi 
programs  like  MDTA  has  now  been 
nlzed  as  a  vital  factor  In  economic 
and  as  a  primary  weapon  against  poverty. 

Since  passage  of  the  act  in  1962  oAre 
than  1.2  million  training  opportunities  hi  ve 
been  authorized.  Of  these,  nearly  740.(  OO 
have  been  for  Institutional  training,  o  er 
456,000  for  on-the-job  training  and  60,000  i  3r 
part-time  and  other  training. 

Seventy-six  percent  of  thoee  completl  ig 
institutional  training  and  88  percent  of  the  se 
completing  OJT  were  employed  when  li  st 
contacted.  Of  these  placements,  78  perce  it 
of  the  trainees  from  institutional  prograps 
and  93  percent  from  OJT  were  employet^in 
training-related  Jobs. 

As  MDTA  programs  have  been  develt 
there  have  been  major  shifts  to  meet] 
or    previously    unnoticed    demands, 
creasing  emphasis  has  oeen  placed  on 
ing    disadvantaged    persons.    By    the 
quarter  of  1968.  61  percent  of  those  t^ 
were  classified  as  disadvantaged. 

But   this   Is  Just   one  of   MDTA's 
tlvee.   As   the   combined   result   of   o| 
Intent   and   subsequent   experience, 
has  come  to  have  six  main  purposes: 
facilitating  employment  of  the  unempU 


second,   reducing   poverty:    third.   leeseAlng 
inflationary  preGSures;  fourth,  meeting  llbor 
shortages;   fifth,  upgrading  the  labor  fcrce 
and.   sixth,   revamping   traditional   lnst|tu 
tlons 

Mr.  President,  the  Suboommlttee  on  ftm 
ployment.  Manpower,  and  Poverty  heli     12 
days  of  testimony  on  8.  2938  and  rel  ted 
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bills  and  lM«rd  fnun  S4  witnesses  including 
most  of  the  NaUcm's  leading  manpower  ex- 
perts and  many  representatives  from  private 
Industry.  The  conunlttee  is  convinced  after 
hearing  this  testlinony  that  MDTA  is  making 
good  progress  toward  meeting  its  objectives. 

The  committee  wishes  to  emphasize  the 
urgent  need  for  these  extensions  at  the 
earliest  possible  date.  Uncertainty  about  the 
continued  flow  of  funds  has  already  led  to 
a  phasing  down  of  some  manpower  programs 
and  will  lead  to  difficulty  in  recruiting 
teachers.  States  are  now  in  the  process  of 
developing  their  plans  under  the  coopera- 
tive area  manpower  planning  system  and 
need  assurance  of  suitable  program  and 
funding  authority. 

But,  even  more  Important,  the  present 
termination  dates  under  title  n  of  the 
act  have  already  begun  to  affect  the  Job 
opportunities  In  the  biisiness  sector — 
JOBS — program  for  Invc^ving  private  un- 
dustry  in  a  major  effort  to  train  disad- 
vantaged persons.  This  program  has  re- 
ceived 165.000  Jobs  pledges  from  business- 
men or  65  percent  over  their  objective  of 
100.000  pledgee.  Under  this  program  em- 
ployers are  reimbursed  by  the  Government 
for  the  extra  costs  of  necessary  training  and 
supportive  services  at  levels  substantially  in 
excess  of  those  provided  under  other  on-the- 
job  training  projects. 

While  it  is  too  early  to  gage  the  success 
of  this  JOBS  program.  I  am  advised  that  in 
most  cases  cooperating  private  employers 
expect  a  full  2  years  will  be  required  to  prop- 
erly complete  the  training  of  these  hard- 
core unemployed  individuals.  Consequently, 
to  offer  these  private  employers  contracts  for 
6  to  8  months  less  than  they  consider  neces- 
sary might  be  seriously  damaging  this  JOBS 
program.  Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  private 
employers  and  tbe  National  Aliance  fcM'  Busi- 
nessmen led  by  Henry  Ford  who  entered  Into 
this  program  In  good  faith  should  not  have 
their  efforts  impeded  by  the  uncertainty  that 
stems  from  the  lack  for  a  Federal  authoriza- 
tion bUl. 

Mr.  President,  this  extenlon  bill  Is  a  limited 
bill  and  does  not  attempt  a  basic  overhaul 
of  our  numerous  manpower  programs.  In 
its  report  the  conunlttee  stressed  that  It  is 
particularly  concerned  by  testimony  which 
demonstrated  the  vast  array  of  Federal  man- 
power programs  do  not  result  in  any  com- 
prehensive manpower  policy.  Inste«td,  in- 
dividual acts  were  written,  considered,  and 
amended  in  rapid  sucossslon  to  meet  cur- 
rent crises,  real  or  imagined,  with  little 
attention  to  their  interrelations.  At  the  local 
level  there  is  no  single  agency  or  combina- 
tion of  easily  accessible  institutions  where 
those  seeking  help  can  find  It.  Administrators 
have  been  too  impatient  to  await  the  results 
of  new  and  existing  programs  and.  con- 
sequently, have  not  allowed  time  for  restruc- 
turing them.  As  a  result  there  has  been  a 
tendency  to  devise  Instant  gimmicks  to  solve 
the  problems  and  a  distressing  proliferation 
of  competing  programs  and  agencies. 

Tlie  committee  hopes  It  will  receive  in  the 
next  Congress  a  proposal  for  a  comprehensive 
manpower  act  to  overcome  the  problems  cited 
above.  The  bill  should  authorize  manpower 
services  structured  along  functional  rather 
than  program  lines  so  as  to  lend  themselves 
to  tailoring  according  to  conununlty  and  in- 
dividual need.  We  need  to  Integrate  the  nu- 
merous categorical  manpower  programs  now 
m  legislation  and  provide  more  flexibility 
to  meet  local  needs. 

Since  BfDTA  research  often  receives  so  little 
attention.  let  me  highlight  and  praise  some 
of  its  extraordinary  achievements.  MDTA 
research  indicated  the  need  for  more  reallatlo 
training  allowance  and  for  basic  education 
as  a  prerequisite  for  skill  training  for  disad- 
vantaged workers.  A  research  project  showed 
the  effectiveness  of  prerelease  training  in  re- 
ducing the  appalling  cycle  of  recidivism  In 
our  prisons.  MDTA  research  also  highlighted 
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the  plight  of  selective  service  rejectees  and 
found  ways  of  opening  apprenticeships  to 
minority  youth.  Tet  on  research  to  identify 
and  solve  manpower  problenu  we  spend  less 
than  M  million — only  one-half  of  1  percent 
of  the  MDTA  budget.  Tbe  Senate  would  have 
difficulty  identifying  a  higher  return  on  In- 
vestment within  tbe  entire  Federal  budget 
The  time  has  come  to  put  more  money  in 
research. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  mention 
some  of  the  amendments  the  committee  has 
added.  Despite  the  rapid  expansion  of  man- 
power programs,  surprisingly  little  has  been 
done  to  develop  or  train  capable  staff  at  any 
level  of  public  service.  The  committee  bill 
provides  for  a  2-percent  set-aside  of  funds 
appropriated  each  year  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  training  and  technical  assistance 
for  the  personnel  who  are  needed  in  the  plan- 
ning, administration,  and  execution  of  com- 
plex manpower  programs. 

In  considering  urgent  Issues  affecting  the 
Nation's  manpower,  the  committee  has  been 
disturbed  by  the  lack  of  specific  ii^rmatlon 
on  a  wide  variety  of  manpower  problems  and 
by  the  failure  of  labor  market  information  to 
keep  pace  with  growing  needs  for  data  to 
guide  legislation  and  shape  public  policy. 
The  lack  of  adequate  information  also  consti- 
tutes a  serious  handicap  to  sound  decisions 
in  the  Job  market  by  workers,  employers,  and 
public  authorities. 

The  committee  was  Impressed  by  the  over- 
whelming consensus  declaring  the  need  for 
regular  and  timely  statistical  Information  on 
the  number,  location,  and  type  of  Job  oppor- 
tunities. The  lack  of  such  data.  It  has  been 
repeatedly  noted.  Is  one  of  the  most  conspicu- 
ous gaps  in  our  knowledge  of  Job  market 
conditions,  and  the  void  In  Information  on 
this  vital  aspect  of  employment  dynamics 
contrasts  sharply  with  most  other  developed 
nations,  where  data  on  unfilled  vacancies  are 
collected  and  published  regularly. 

Consequently,  the  committee  recommends 
appropriations  to  develop  a  labor  market  In- 
formation  and  Job  matching  program. 

The  committee  bill  also  authorizes  an  In- 
depth  study  ol  the  tremendous  problems  of 
seasonality  of  employment  in  the  construc- 
tion Industry  and  make  reconmiendations  to 
the  President  and  to  Congress  on  ways  to 
achieve  the  stabilization  of  employment  In 
that  industry. 

Tbe  construction  Industry,  which  repre- 
sents one-fifth  of  total  unemployment,  la 
particularly  susceptible  to  seasonal  unem- 
ployment. For  a  large  group  of  workers,  this 
means  the  economic  hardship  of  uncertain, 
fluctuating  annual  Incomes.  Yat  the  Industry, 
It  means  needless  extra  costs.  For  the  Nation, 
It  means  unnecessary  waste  of  manpower 
resources. 

Mr.  President,  since  we  are  nearlng  the  end 
of  the  session  we  are  faced  with  the  unusual 
situation  where  there  Is  not  sufficient  time 
for  a  conference  with  the  other  body.  Conse- 
quently. I  am  proposing,  for  Senator  Clark, 
a  bloc  of  amendments  to  the  committee  bill 
that  will.  I  hope,  make  the  Senate  bill  ac- 
ceptable to  the  other  body.  I  shall  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  these  amendments  be 
printed. 

The  major  change  In  the  committee  bill 
is  the  revision  In  the  study  of  the  seasonal 
unemployment  In  the  construction  industry 
to  make  It  a  joint  study  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  The 
revision  also  excludes  from  the  study  Fed- 
eral procurement  practices  that  will  be  cov- 
ered by  a  forthcoming  Executive  order. 

Mr.  President,  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee agreed  reluctantly  to  make  these 
changes  In  the  ccxnmlttee  bill  and  to  refrain 
from  offering  other  amendments  in  order  to 
get  an  acceptable  MDTA  bill  this  session. 
Senator  Clark,  for  example,  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  offer  a  large-scale  public  and  pri- 
vate Job  creation  amendment  that  would 
meet  the  major  domestic  problems  of  our 
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time — ^the  lack  of  employment  c^portunl- 
tles  for  about  6  million  dlsadvanta^sd  Amer- 
icans who  live  in  our  dty  slums  and  rural 
commimltles. 

I  know  that  my  Republican  committee 
colleagues  also  had  Important  amendments 
which  they  wanted  to  offer. 

Mr.  Paoxrrr.  Mr.  President,  I  am  a  oatpaa- 
sor  of  8.  2938.  Its  basic  provisions  are  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  thoee  In  S.  2696,  which 
was  oosponaored  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  our  Suboommlttee  on  Employment, 
Manpower,  and  Poverty  when  I  Introduced  It 
lastfaU. 

Our  hearings  reveal  that  changes  necessary 
to  improve  the  administration  of  MDTA  and 
tbe  results  it  is  designed  to  achieve  can  be 
divided  Into  two  categories.  The  first  of  these 
Involves  areas  where  legislative  action  Is  nec- 
essary. The  second  Involves  problems  revealed 
by  our  hearings  which  can  be  rectified  by 
changes  or  modifications  In  administrative 
policies  by  the  Department  at  Labor  but 
where  no  legislative  action  Is  otmtemplated 
at  the  present  time. 

I  proposed  several  amendments  which  were 
adopted  by  our  Committee  which  would  re- 
assert the  rights  of  States  in  their  relation- 
ship with  the  Federal  Government's  admin- 
istration of  MDTA  programs  and  which 
would  at  least  d'tniniRt^  their  Impact  of  In- 
adequate funding  procedures  for  small  States 
and  States  with  large  rural  populations. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  now  discuss  amend- 
ments of  mine  contained  in  the  pending  bill 
which  were  adopted  by  our  full  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  I  do  this  for 
the  dual  purpose  of  explaining  them  to  my 
colleagues  and  creating  legislative  history.  I 
shall  then  make  some  general  oonunent  con- 
cerning the  restrictions  placed  upon  the  Sen- 
ate's consideration  of  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion. 

Four  of  my  amendments  constitute  a  pack- 
age, which  complement  each  other  and  which 
are,  together,  designed  to  rectify  abuses  of 
administrative  discretion  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  and  to  Improve  the  efficiency  of  the 
Federal-State  relatlcmship  In  Implementing 
training  programs  under  MDTA. 

One  of  these  amendments  requires  the 
Federal  Oovenunent  to  accept  and  consider 
all  applications  for  on-the-job  training  pro- 
grams. During  the  last  2  years,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  has  at  various  times  Instruct- 
ed its  representatives  In  Vermont  and  other 
States  that  they  could  not  accept  OJT  train- 
ing applications,  even  though  the  particular 
State's  allocation  of  funds  had  not  been 
obligated.  I  can  reach  no  conclusion  other 
than  that  the  purpose  of  these  Instructions 
was  to  insure  that  money  wouild  be  available 
for  transfer  into  a  national  pool  to  fund 
programs  In  our  largest  urban  areas  when 
such  action  became  possible  under  the  law. 
I  realize  the  funds  are  urgently  needed  i<x 
programs  In  our  largest  cities,  but  this  prac- 
tice for  obtaining  additional  moneys  for 
this  purpose  Is  clearly  contrary  to  the  Intent 
of  Congress  and  obviously  discriminates  pri- 
marily against  smaller  States  and  States  with 
large  rural  populations. 

Although  the  action  required  by  this 
amendment  could  be  instituted  by  an  ad- 
ministrative policy  decision.  Labor  Depart- 
ment officials  refused  to  give  me  a  conunlt- 
ment  that  such  change  would  be  made  and. 
in  fact,  indicated  that  it  probably  would  not 
be  made  unless  my  amendment  was  adopted. 

Our  committee  report  states. 

"The  Department  .  .  .  has  discouraged  ap- 
plications for  OJT  when  there  were  no  un- 
obligated moneys  with  which  to  fund  new 
projects,  and  the  Committee  anticipates  that 
this  administrative  practice  could  continue 
to  be  followed  to  avoid  unnecessary  paper 
work  for  the  applicant  and  for  the  D^>art- 
ment  of  Labor." 

It  is  easily  discernible,  however,  that  there 
is  a  tremendous  difference  between  dls- 
ooursglng  apidlcatlons  where  there  are  no 
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unobligated  moneys  and  refusing  to  accept 
applications  tmder  any  circumstances.  As 
the  Secretary  does  have  a  certain  amount  of 
funds  reserved  for  his  discretionary  use.  and 
as  he  will  continue  to  create  a  national  pool 
of  unobligated  title  n  money,  there  are  very 
few  situations  where  he  should  exercise  the 
arbitrary  authority  of  refusing  to  accept  and 
consider  an  application. 

This  amendment  in  no  way  infringes  upon 
the  Secretary's  discretion  to  improve  or  re- 
ject OJT  applications.  It  will  result  in  mak- 
ing a  record  of  applications  to  operate  such 
programs,  however,  thus  presenting  some 
criteria  for  Congress  to  use  in  determining 
whether  small  States  and  rural  areas  have 
been  arbitrarily  discrinUnated  against. 

The  second  amendment  in  this  group  pro- 
hibits the  Secretary  of  Labor  from  reappor- 
tioning MDTA  funds  allocated  to  a  State 
until  after  the  ninth  month  of  the  fiscal  year 
in  which  they  are  appropriated,  and  re- 
quires that  a  State  be  given  15  days '  notice 
of  funds  to  be  reallocated  during  the  fourth 
quarter  of  a  fiscal  year. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  provision  Is 
to  provide  the  States  with  an  adequate  op- 
portunity to  obligate  their  State  allotments 
and  to  prevent  the  Department  of  Labor  from 
excessive  haste  in  arbitrarily  transferring 
these  funds  to  other  commitments. 

This  has,  unfortunately,  been  done  tinder 
the  present  law  which  permits  reapportion- 
ment, after  6  months,  with  30  days'  notice 
during  the  third  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year 
and  no  notice  during  the  fourth  quarter. 

An  Identical  amendment  was  offered  In  the 
other  body  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
fron>  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Steiger]  and  is  con- 
tained In  the  MDTA  bill  passed  by  the  House. 

The  third  amendment  In  this  package 
provides  that  no  State  shall  be  allocated 
less  than  $750,000  for  MDTA  training  pro- 
grams, regardless  of  the  amount  of  money 
which  would  otherwise  be  apportioned  under 
the  formula  contained  In  section  301  of 
MDTA. 

I  initially  proposed  a  floor  of  %l  mOMaa 
for  each  State  when  this  matter  was  con- 
sidered by  our  committee,  but  agreed  to  the 
lesser  amotmt  in  the  interests  of  obtaining 
cominlttee  unanimity.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  representatives  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  advised  our  committee  staff 
that  the  f  1  million  floor  would  not  cause  any 
substantial  problems  or  significant  reductions 
in  funds  to  other  States. 

As  stated  in  the  committee  report,  many 
small  and  rural  States  have  received  insuffi- 
cient funds  to  mount  effective  MDTA  train- 
ing programs  throughout  their  States,  and 
the  floor  provided  by  this  amMidment  is  in- 
tended to  guarantee  that  every  State  can 
participate  to  a  significant  extent  in  these 
programs. 

My  final  amendment  relating  to  the  Fed- 
eral-State relationship  under  MDTA  provides 
that  a  State  may  approve  ftmds  for  particu- 
lar projects  without  subsequent  Federal  ap- 
proval with  respect  to  20  percent  of  the 
money  allocated  to  a  State  under  sectlcm  301 
of  MDTA.  In  addition.  It  provides  that  fund- 
ing applications  fCM:  specific  projects  from 
the  remaining  80  percent  of  a  State's  alloca- 
tion shall  be  automatically  i4>proved  unless 
disapproved  by  the  Federal  Government 
within  30  days  of  their  receipt. 

The  present  practice  is  for  a  State  CAMPS 
organization  to  submit  a  general  plan  at  the 
beginning  of  each  fiscal  year  showing  how  It 
intends  to  spend  MDTA  f  imds  in  relation  to 
OJT  and  institutional  training  job  slots. 
Once  this  gNieral  CAMPS  plan  is  am>roved, 
it  Is  then  necessary  for  the  State  CAMPS 
to  submit  each  proposed  training  program 
for  sfpedfic  project  and  funding  approval. 

One  of  the  major  complaints  concerning 
Institutional  training  is  that  a  group  of  pro- 
spective trainees  qualified  for  a  particular 
course  will  be  available  but  that,  becaxise  of 
Inordinate  delays  in  obtaining  Federal  ap- 
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proval  once  the  specific  program  is  submitted 
for  funding,  these  quallfled  trainees  either 
take  other  jobs,  move  away  or  otherwise 
become  unavailable.  It  then  becomes  neces- 
sary to  stiect  and  recruit  new  trainees  for 
this  particular  program  when  Federal  ap- 
proval is  obtained. 

In  addition,  our  committee  hearings  show 
that  these  ddays  have  at  times  resulted  in 
the  loss  of  f  adlitieB  and  experienced  instruc- 
tors. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  this  provision  will  ex- 
pedite the  approval  and  impl«nentatlon  of 
sound  training  programs.  Certain  fears  have 
been  eiq>resBed  to  me  to  tbe  effect  that  the 
Department  of  lAbor  can  drciuivent  the 
intent  of  this  amendment  by  engaging  In  the 
practice  of  almost  automaticaUy  disapprov- 
ing ftindlng  applicatlcHis  nearlng  the  30 
days'  deadline  and  requiring  their  resubmis- 
sion in  order  to  continue  giving  the  Federal 
Board  of  Review  as  much  time  to  analyse 
these  propoaals  as  they  have  taken  in  the 
past.  I  do  not  think  this  will  occur.  I  expect 
the  Department  of  Labor  to  make  every  effort 
to  process  funding  applications  under  this 
section  in  oon^ilete  good  faith  and  to  re- 
frain from  disapproving  an  application  un- 
less there  is  socne  serious  or  substantial  de- 
fect in  the  program  under  consideration. 

Other  reasons  for  this  amendment  and 
guldeimes  for  its  administration  appear  in 
the  committee  report.  As  I  agree  with  them, 
I  shall  not  repeat  them  here. 

Mr.  President,  I  emphasize  the  fact  that 
in  the  form  of  these  four  amendments  in 
the  bill  before  the  Senate  represents  modi- 
fications of  my  original  proposals  and  that, 
as  adopted  by  our  ccMnmlttee.  they  were  ap- 
proved by  r^resentatlves  at  the  Department 
of  Labor. 

Mr.  Preeident,  another  amendment  of  mine 
adopted  by  the  committee  Involves  compara- 
bility of  MDTA  training  aUowances. 

This  amendment  amends  section  203  of 
MDTA  to  provide  that  the  training  allowance 
for  ail  youths  shall  be  at  the  same  rate,  elim- 
inating the  differences  in  existing  law  be- 
tween the  training  allowances  for  various 
young  people. 

The  purpose  Is  to  equalize  payment  of 
training  allowances  to  all  MDTA  trainees  17 
and  over  so  that  they  will  receive  the  same 
allowances  as  other  Ka>TA  trainees.  The  pres- 
ent law  does  not  permit  certain  young 
trainees  to  receive  more  than  $20  per  week 
training  allowance. 

This  compares  to  MDTA  training  allow- 
ances ranging  from  approximately  $30  to  $60 
per  week  for  other  MDTA  trainees,  depend- 
ing upon  tbe  State  in  which  they  live. 

I  offered  this  amendment  to  the  poverty 
bill  last  year,  and  It  was  contained  in  the 
poverty  legislation  which  passed  the  Senate. 
The  House  conferees  favored  It  on  the  merits, 
but  raised  the  point  of  order  that  It  should 
be  attached  to  MDTA  rather  than  poverty 
legislation.  It  was  deleted  from  the  poverty 
bill  agreed  upon  by  the  conference  commit- 
tee, and  I  have  now  Incorporated  It  In  an  ap- 
propriate MDTA  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  enactment  of  this  pro- 
posal Into  law  is  long  overdue,  although  the 
Department  of  Labor  Is  strongly  opposed  to 
It. 

In  these  days  when  we  hear  so  much  con- 
cerning the  poverty  level  of  income  and  pro- 
posals for  guaranteed  annual  Incomes,  one 
would  not  suppose  there  to  be  much  Govern- 
ment support  for  maintaining  weekly  m- 
comes  at  or  below  $20.  Tet  the  Initial  reaction 
of  representatives  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
at  our  committee's  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment was  one  of  dissatisfaction,  based  on 
their  consideration  of  statistics  rather  than 
the  well-being  of  Individuals.  The  reason — if 
required  to  pay  these  trainees  a  more  ade- 
quate subsistence  allowance,  the  Department 
of  Labor's  record  would  not  be  able  to  reflect 
such  a  large  number  of  trainees. 
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Mr.  Presldeat.  my  iMt  amendm^kt  which 
wu  Kdopted  by  our  Committee  eflt^Ilshea  a 
FMer«l  ConatrucUon  Advisory  CkMncil  to 
study.  Investigate,  and  conduct  reafarch  on 
seasonality  of  employment  In  the  ^pnstruc- 
tlon  Indviatry.  Under  my  amendctent,  the 
Council  would  be  required  to  subml|a  report 
to  the  President  and  the  Congrea^contaln- 
Ing  findings  and  recommendatlons*oncern- 
Ing  means  to  achieve  stabilization  owmploy- 
ment  and  dlmlnlshment  of  seasonallyof  em- 
ployment In  the  construction  indudpy,  with 
special  attention  to  Its  lmpllcatlon|  for  na- 
tional manpower  policy.  a 

I  am  pleased  to  report,  Mr.  Presl^nt,  that 
when  I  offered  this  amendment,  ±  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  our  subcfmmlttee, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Pennsylt»nU  [Mr. 
Clabx),  the  distinguished  chairman  of  our 
Labor  Subcommittee,  the  senior  Sedktor  from 
Texas  (Mr.  YARBoaoTJOH]  and  Senidprs  Wn,- 
uAMfl  of  New  Jersey,  jAvrrs.  Dokinkk,  Mtia- 
FHT,  uid  FANNn*  requested  that  th^  names 
be  added  as  cosponsors. 

Under  the  language  in  the  repc 
this  Council  would  be  composed  of 
tarles  of  Labor,  Conunerce.  Interior 
Education,  and  Welfare.  Bousing 
Development,  and  Transportation, 
cretary  of  Labor  shall  be  the  Chair 
the  membership  of  the  Council  shall 
the  Administrator  of  OSA,  the  Dlrecte 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  represent 
labor  and  management  In  the  const 
Industry  and  representatives  of  the  ai 
tural  and  engineering  professions  to  oe  ^- 
polnted  by  the  President. 

A  bin  calling  for  a  similar  studj— H.R. 
16990 — was  Introduced  in  the  other  b  xly  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  OHaxa], 
and  favorably  reported  to  the  Hoise  on 
August  a.  Under  the  O'Hara  blU,  th«  study 
of  seasonality  In  the  construction  Udustry 
would  be  conducted  by  the  Secret  wy  of 
Labor.  In  addition.  It  was  far  less  spe  slflc  as 
to  the  matters  which  should  be  cob  ducted 
during  the  course  of  the  study.  * 

Our  staffs  have  worked  out  a  com- 
promise which  I  believe  Is  satlsfacto  7  and 
which  should  be  accepted  by  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate.  This  compromise  privUlon 
Is  set  forth  In  one  of  the  amendments  which 
the  floor  manager,  the  Senator  fron  Min- 
nesota, has  Just  offered  to  the  bill  re  jorted 
by  our  committee.  Under  It,  this  stw  y  will 
be  conducted  JolnUy  by  the  Secreta:  les  of 
Labor  and  Conunerce  and  a  report  1  111  be 
submitted  to  the  Congress  as  well  as  »  the 
President. 

Mr.  OOODBI.L.  Mr.  President,  when  this  leg- 
islation was  considered  In  the  House,  I 
offered  two  amendments  that  were  acqepted 
by  the  managers  of  the  bill  and  gassed 
unanimously.  Those  amendments  pnwlded 
two  things:  j 

Plrst.  A  reinforcement  of  oxir  Intenuthat 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  wherever  pos- 
sible administer  the  manpower  training  pro- 
grams through  State  agencies  equipped  o  do 
the  Job.  It  Is  our  Intent  that  the  Sectary 
negotiate  agreements  with  the  States  uslgn- 
Ing  State  agencies  the  responsibility  fiv  pro- 
motion, development,  funding,  monl  orlng, 
and  other  services  associated  with  mple- 
mentatlon  and  utUlaatlon  of  funds  1  ppor- 
tloned  to  the  States  In  accordance  with 
section  301  of  the  act; 

Second.  That  funds  apportioned  to  the 
State  agencies  through  agreements  under 
section  206  shall  remain  available  ta  the 
State  agencies  providing  Congress  1  .ppro- 
prlates  not  less  than  H9  mllUon  f<  r  the 
JOBS  program  and  not  less  than  tSl.l  mil- 
lion for  the  CEP  program. 

I  am  withholding  these  amendmei  its  In 
thU  body  on  the  assurance  that  an  Inten- 
sified effort  will  be  made  to  carry  oit  the 
Intent  of  the  amendments  In  the  HcAise  of 
Repreaentetlves.  I  believe  the  record  1 1  clear 
m  both  the  House  debate  and  In  the  Senate 
that  we  want  these  objectives  achlevt  d,  and 
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the  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  on  notice  to  do  all 
that  be  can  to  bring  them  about.  If  he  does 
not.  Congress  will  be  forced  to  act  mtve 
specifically  in  the  future. 

Bfr.  jAvrrs.  Mr.  President,  as  do  other 
Senators,  I  think  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Cijuik],  who  Is 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Employment, 
Manpower,  and  Poverty  has  given  gifted  and 
Important  attention  to  the  work  which  we 
hope  will  result  In  the  passage  of  the  bUl 
today. 

I  and  others  have  withheld  amendments 
which  we  felt  were  Important  to  the  bill  be- 
cause we  thought  In  the  Interest  of  the 
broad  objective  of  manpower  training  and 
of  dealing  with  the  hardcore  lack  or  em- 
ployment and  manpower  In  the  alums.  It  was 
even  more  Important  to  get  the  law  extend- 
ed. We  stayed  our  hands,  as  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Jersey  has  done. 

Mr.  PaouTT.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  MuBPHT)  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javtts)  and  myself,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask 
that  It  be  stated.  This  is  acttially  the  Sen- 
ator from  California's  amendment. 

The  PRBsmiNO  Oimcn.  The  amendment 
wUl  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  PxouTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PaxstoiNG  Omcxx.  Without  objection. 
It  Is  so  ordered,  and,  without  objection,  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Recoko,  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sxc.  12.  The  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  title: 

"  'TITLE  IV — SUPPLEMENTARY  STATE 
PROGRAMS 

"  'STATKMKNT  OF  PTHIPOSE 

"  'Sxc.  401.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title 
to  provide  a  method  whereby  a  State  may 
utilize  Federal  matching  funds,  together 
with  its  own  funds  for  the  purposes  of  sup- 
plementing, coordinating  and  Improving 
the  effectiveness  of,  or  correcting  Imbalances 
among,  the  services  available  from  all  Fed- 
eral manpower  and  related  programs  seek- 
ing to  Improve  the  ability  of  disadvantaged 
persons  to  move  Into  productive  employ- 
ment. 

"  'ATTTHORIZATION  rOB  CKANTB 

"  'Skc.  402.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  (here- 
inafter in  this  title  referred  to  as  the  Secre- 
tary) is  authorized  to  grant  to  any  State 
which  meets  the  requirements  of  section  403 
an  amount,  for  fiscal  years  1969  and  1970,  not 
to  exceed  76  per  centum  of  the  coet  of  the 
supplemental  efforts  and  activities  under- 
taken by  a  State  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  this  tlUe. 

"  'APPLICATIONS  AND  CONDTriONS 

"  'Sec.  403.  (a)  Any  State  which  desires  a 
grant  under  this  title  shall  make  application 
to  the  Secretary  at  such  time,  in  such  man- 
ner, and  containing  or  accompanied  by  such 
Information  as  he  deems  reaaonably  neces- 
sary. 

"'(b)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  the 
provisions  of  this  title  unless  the  Secretary 
finds  that — 

"'(1)  after  consultation  with  said  State, 
the  effectiveness  of  Federal  manpower  and 
related  programs  seeking  to  move  disadvan- 
taged persons  into  productive  employment 
within  such  State  can  be  facilitated  or  im- 
proved by  additional  SUte  efforU  and  ac- 
UvlUea;  and 

"'(2)  such  application  (A)  doaenbes  bow 
•uch  additional  efforU  and  actlTltlea  will  be 
undertaken  In  support  of  exlatlng  federal 
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programs,  (B)  demonstrates  that  such  efforts 
and  activities  are  not  Ineoiulatent  with  such 
State's  cooperative  area  manpower  planning 
system  plan,  (C)  demonstrates  that  such 
efforts  and  aetlTitles  will  oontrlbuta  to  eairy- 
Ing  out  the  purposes  of  this  title,  and  (D) 
provides  assiu-ances  that  the  State  will  pay 
the  non-Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  such 
efforts  and  activities  under  this  title. 

"  'KVLXS    AND   BIOTTLATIONS 

"'Sbc.  404.  The  Secretary  may  prescribe 
such  rules  and  regulations  under  this  title 
as  he  deems  necessary. 

"  'AUTHoaizATiON  or  APPKOPaiA-noNS 

"  'Sec.  406.  There  are  hereby  authortaed  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisloos  of  this 
t*Ue.'  " 

Mr.  PBOtrrr.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Murfht]  Is  unable  to  be 
present  in  the  Chamber  today  and,  ttiere- 
fore,  I  am  submitting  this  amendment  for 
him  and  the  other  coaponaor.  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

UndK  this  amendment,  a  State  may  receive 
a  matching  Fedoral  grant  to  fund  employ- 
ment and  training  programs  designed  to  00- 
ordlnate  sjod  Improve  the  effeotlTeneas  oC 
Federal  manpower  programs.  It  will  result  in 
pennltttng  States  to  make  additional  efforti 
In  training  our  hardcore  dlaadv«ntaged  and 
unskilled  citizens  for  productive  and  mean- 
ingful Jobs. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  my  understanding  that 
the  Senator  ftom  California  has  discussed 
this  amendment  with  the  chairman  at  our 
oonunlttee,  and  that  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania was  prepared  to  accept  this  amend- 
ment as  modified. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  prepared  statement 
which  the  Senator  from  CallfMnia  bad  in 
tended  to  deliver  when  this  amendment  was 
considered  by  the  Senate,  explaining  why  tt 
Is  needed  to  give  the  States  greater  flexibility 
In  manpower  and  related  areas.  I  ask  unani- 
mous oooaent  that  this  statement,  together 
with  attachments,  be  printed  in  the  Rxcou 
at  the  oonclxislon  ot  my  remarks. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  I  hope  that  my 
friend  from  Minnesota,  the  floor  manager  of 
this  bill,  will  accept  this  amendment. 

There  being  no  objectloin,  the  statement 
and  attachments  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Rxcoao,  as  follows: 

"sTAmncNT    or    sknatob    georgx    mttipht, 
xzPUBLiCAir,  or  CAUroRiru,  in  bxjppobt  or 

AlUNDHKNT    AODINO    SrUPPLBKXNTABT    STATB 
PBOOBAM   TO    MOTA 

"Mr.  MuBPHT.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up  my 
amendment  No.  884,  and  ask  that  It  be  read. 

"This  amendment  adds  a  new  Title  IV, 
Si^yplementary  State  Program,  to  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962 
as  amended.  Tht  purpose  a€  the  amanrtmant 
la  to  provide  states  with  needed  flexibility 
and  freedom  In  manpower  and  related  areas 
so  that  existing  Imhalanoee  and  gapa  In  pres- 
ent programs  may  be  filled  In  order  to  Im- 
prove, ooordlnate,  and  make  more  ettdent 
and  effective  manpower  programs. 

"Mr.  Preeldenit,  manpower  experts,  Om- 
gresalonal  committees  and  various  advisory 
councils  and  oommlsslons  have  pointed  out 
the  waste,  duplication  and  inefllclancy  that 
exist  In  the  manpower  area.  There  seems  to 
be  general  agreement  on  the  need  for  greater 
ooordlnatlon  and  on  the  reallaaitloo  that 
there  is  a  need  to  'make  sense'  out  of  fed- 
eral manpower  policy.  Although  ttia  need  for 
ooordlnatlon  is  reoognlaed  by  everyone,  'co- 
ordination' seecna  much  like  the  saying  re- 
garding the  weather:  areryooe  talks  about 
H,  but  no  one  does  anything  about  it.  Var- 
ious efforts  have  been  made  to  coordinate  the 
progfaooa,  but  with  Uttle  or  no  atnoaa.  In 
faot,  the  suggestions  on  ooontlnatlan  have 
proliferated  almost  as  muoh  as  the  programs 
tttemaalTes.  Ilie  Washington  Bvanlng  Star,  in 
an  editorial  last  month,  states  llie  federal 
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government  cries  out  for  a  rigorous  organiza- 
tional analysis  at  exbitlng  programs  that  have 
grown  like  topsy.  As  anyone  who  labozs  In 
federal  vineyards  can  attest,  it  la  extraordi- 
narily difficult  to  get  anything  accomplished 
because  of  fo\iled  communications  lines  and 
encrusted  bureaucracy.' " 

"Mr.  President,  the  problems  resulting 
from  the  proliferation  of  programs  and  the 
multiplicity  of  funding  are  not  centered  at 
the  federal  level.  To  the  contrar}-,  they  seem 
to  be  multiplied  at  the  local  level.  Dr.  Qarth 
L.  Mangum,  Co-Director  of  the  Center  for 
Manpower  Policy  Studies,  the  George  Wash- 
ington University,  described  the  bewildering 
situation  facing  local  officials.  I  quote:  'for 
instance,  funds  for  outreach  can  be  sought 
from  nine  program  sources,  adult  basic  edu- 
cation from  ten  (in  addition  to  general  edu- 
cation sources),  prevocatlon  and  skill  train- 
ing from  ten,  and  work  experience  from  five. 
On-the-job  training  can  be  subsidized  from 
five  programs  and  supportive  services  can 
be  funded  from  nine  sources.  Income  main- 
tenance Is  also  available  to  participants  un- 
der nine  programs.  The  eligibility  rules,  ap- 
plication procedures,  allocation  formulas, 
expiration  lates  and  contracting  arrange- 
ments vary  as  widely  as  the  funding  sources. 

"Dr.  Sar  Levltan,  also  from  the  Center  of 
Manpower  Policy  Studies,  describes  the  effect 
of  this  program  proliferation  and  multiplici- 
ty of  funding  on  the  Intended  beneficiaries  of 
the  programs  as  follows:  'the  fragmentation 
of  federally-supported  training  programs  as- 
sumes crucial  significance  when  the  Impact 
upon  clientele  la  considered.  Largely  haphaz- 
ard circumstances  determine  now  whether 
a  youth  is  assigned  to  a  Job  corps,  neighbor- 
hood youth  corps,  or  a  manpower  develop- 
ment training  course.  The  rationale  program 
would  require  establishment  of  coordinated 
criteria  which  would  help  decide  to  which 
program  a  youth  be  assigned,  how  he  Is  to 
advance  from  one  training  program  to  an- 
other, and  the  compensation  he  Is  to  receive 
under  each.  Similar  confusion  prevails  In  the 
training  of  adults.' 

"Even  worse,  Mr.  President,  is  the  lack  of 
coordination  between  the  training  programs 
and  available  Jobs.  The  McCone  Commission 
in  discussing  this  aspect  states  'Finally,  there 
Is  an  apparent  lack  of  coordination  between 
many  of  the  training  programs  and  the  Job 
opportunities.  All  too  often  a  youth  in  the 
south  central  area  goes  through  training, 
acquires  the  necessary  skill  to  fill  a  Job  only 
to  find  that  no  Job  awaits  him.  The  results 
are  disastrous.  ("Train  for  What?"  he  says 
to  his  friends.) ' 

"Mr.  President,  the  State  of  California  has 
attempted  to  put  together  the  various  man- 
power programs  in  a  logical,  coordinated 
manner.  In  California  a  package  of  biparti- 
san measures  deslgiMd  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  disadvantaged  in  an  imaginative 
manner  has  been  introduced  and  passed  by 
the  Caltromia  Legialatiire  and  signed  into 
law  by  Qovemor  Reagan.  I  want  to  empha- 
size the  bipartisan  nature  of  this  effort. 
Some  have  remarked  that  cooperation  by  the 
two  political  parties  in  California  m  this  an 
election  year  was  anything  short  of  a 
'miracle'.  Personally,  I  attribute  this  meet- 
ing of  the  minds  to  the  realization  of  the 
Importance  of  the  problems  confronting  Cal- 
ifornia and  the  Coxintry  and  a  determiiui- 
tlon  by  the  State  Legislature  and  Executive 
branches  to  shape  programs  to  match  the 
dimension  of  the  problems.  The  State  rightly 
has  placed  the  problems  of  the  people  before 
politics  of  the  parties.  The  effort  Is  strongly 
Buppcnted  by  Qovemor  Reagan  and  Lt.  Oov- 
emor  Finch,  and  It  Is  also  strongly  en- 
dorsed by  the  Democratic  speaker  of  the  Cal- 
ifornia Assembly.  Jesse  Unruh.  as  well  as 
the  Minority  Leader  in  the  Assembly.  Robert 
Monagan. 

"One  of  the  bills,  flssnmMj  BUI  146S,  whleb 
was  Introduoad  by  ^Makar  Ttaruh.  orsataa  a 
new  State  Department  of  Human  Baaouzoea 
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and  Development  to  coordinate  the  programs 
aimed  at  the  disadvantaged  in  the  State.  The 
State  hopee  to  provide  the  hardcore  unem- 
ployed with  "an  unbroken  sequence  of  serv- 
ices from  Intake  through  placement  In  a  Job 
and  periodic  foUow-up  and  evaluations"  so 
taat  we  wUl  know  exactly  what  is  being  done 
and  what  progress  is  being  made.  The  intent 
of  my  amendment  is  to  break  the  barriers  of 
bureaucracy  that  tie  up  the  getting  of  needed 
services  to  our  people.  Presently,  as  I  Just 
ouUined,  we  force  people  into  existing  pro- 
^1*^...^"°"^*  ^*>P«  to  n»»>«  the  focus 
f^J.^f^^,*'"*'  *'^='  t*^**"*  Prognuns  to  fit  the 
todlvidu^  for  employment  rather  than  force 
an  individual  into  a  program.  In  other  wo^. 
California  hopee  to  personalize  the  programs 
so  they  serve  the  needs  of  the  Individuals 
rattier  than  force  the  individual  to  conform 
to  the  program.  To  do  this,  a  new  clvU  serv- 
»nt^  a  Job  agent,"  would  be  created  and  as- 
signed the  task  of  securing  the  necessary 
training  needed  by  his  disadvantaged  unem- 
ployed client  in  order  to  make  him  employ- 
mJ?'  1°  w^ompllsh  this,  California  needs  a 
little  flexibility  in  the  use  of  highly  categori- 
cal federal  aid  funds.  The  u?tfr  rtmcS^- 
nees  of  federal  restrictions  and  red  taoe  wu 

s::^*^^?;,*^-  •"«*  Mickie.  D^^to^f  ^ 

BMt  Bay  Skill  Center  in  Oakland.  Mr.  Mlckie 
told  our  Committee  that  if  federal  restrtc- 
"o^«»<l  re<»  tape  were  removed  and  greater 
Slf '*'V.S; "'"  8*^»°  to  the  center  they  could 
to^  30  percent  more  trainees  with  the 
J»me  amount  of  money  and  do  a  better  Job. 
if  they  wiU  Just  let  us  do  it." 
—  Yet,  in  attempting  to  enact  these  creative 
state  programs,  the  categorical  nature  of  the 
leaeral  programs,  the  restrictions  and  re«u- 

^^^  °K  ^^^  ^"'^  '^^  the  lack  Of  ooS- 
eratlon  by  some  federal  officials  have  pre. 
sented  serious  obstacles  to  this  creatlva  ^aXt 
effort  It  certainly  is  a  blow  to  healthy  fed- 
^i;  ***  relations  and  a  sorry  day  Uideed 
^en  a  state  government  is  prevented  from 
!^mS5i^''J'  ""^^  ~"~  »>««"se  It  is 
tSi  ^  '*^'"^  ™^  '^**  "«^- 

•'On  July  16.  in  a  Senate  Floor  statement  I 
outlined  in  detaU  the  difficulties  ^^ciOl- 
f«rnla  has  faced  m  trying  to  move  ahead 
with  ite  programs.  I  am  pleased  that  since 
then  there  are  indications  that  the  federal 

f^^S^^^^  **"  ***<=*<*•<*  to  cooperate  more. 
I  h^  this  cooperative  spirit  continues. 
»i.ir"  *^?«°t.  we  hear  a  great  deal  of  critl- 

^hTJ^^TT*^  **"*  "***«•  ^  «*^  that  all 
the  criticism  is  not  without  JustlficaUon 
Yet.  I  also  know  that  au  the  brain  power  In 
this  country  is  not  centralized  in  Washing- 
ton. This  nation  Is  too  vast,  its  problemsto 
different  that  Instant  canned  solutions  can- 
rt-.^?^"^!^  ^  Washington  to  adequately 
deal  With  all  the  problems  of  each  state  So 
Mr.  President,  if  we  want  to  see  our  federal 
system  work,  and  if  we  want  to  have  the 
states  assume  their  rightful  and  re^xmslble 
place  as  envisioned  by  our  forefathers,  then 
we  must  allow  creative  states,  who  are  willing 
to  face  up  to  their  responatbUlties,  to  do  so. 

"California  has  attempted  to  coordinate  its 
manpower  programs.  I  contend  such  an  effort 
should  be  applauded  and  encouraged.  My 
amendment  would  give  a  federal  green  light 
to  this  and  other  constructive  state  efforts.  I 
urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  my  amendment  and 
thus  give  California  and  other  states  encour- 
agement and  Congressional  approval  to  get 
on  with  the  important  buMneas  of  tj»/>vnng 
and  solving  tough  domeeUc  problems  facing 
us  as  a  Nation.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  my 
amendment.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
selected  statements  and  correspondence  be 
printed  in  full  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcobd." 

Mr.  MoNDALx.  Mr.  President.  I  th^n^  the 
Senator  from  Vermont.  The  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Coomiittee  on  Employment, 
Manpower,  and  Poverty  could  not  be  here 
today,  but  he  endorses  the  proposal  as  one 
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which  will  encourage  State  initiative  and 
help  meet  local  experience  and  needs. 

The  PaxsmiNo  OmcxB.  The  question  Is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Javits.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  my 
colleague.  Mr.  Ooodxll,  and  myself,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PBEsmiNc  Officxb.  The  amendment 
wUl  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  foUows: 

"On  page  9,  line  22,  Insert  at  the  end  there- 
of the  fcdlowlng: 

"  'Sac.  8  Section  231  of  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  of  1962  Is 
amended  by  renumbering  the  existing  pro- 
visions (a)  and  by  adding  new  subsection 
(b)  as  follows: 

"  '(b)  In  making  arrangements  for  institu- 
tional training  financed  In  whole  or  in  part 
with  funds  ^propriated  to  carry  out  title  I. 
and  title  U,  parts  A,  B,  C,  and  D  of  this  Act 
including  but  not  limited  to  basic  education, 
employabillty  and  communications  skills, 
prevocational  training,  vocational  and  tech- 
nical programs,  and  supplementary  or  related 
instruction  for  on-the-job  training  whether 
conducted  at  the  Job  site  or  elsewhere,  prior- 
ity shall  be  given  to  the  iise  of  skills  centers 
as  establlBhed  under  the  authority  of  this 
section'." 

Mr.  Javits.  Mr.  President,  all  the  amend- 
ment does  is  to  give  priority  in  req>ect  to 
expenditures  under  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  to  skills  centers,  of 
which  there  are  about  100  in  the  United 
States.  These  centers  seek  to  bring  under  one 
roof  the  many  skills  and  forms  of  education 
which  are  taught  under  the  manpower  de- 
velopment and  training  program. 

It  will  be  noted  by  Members  that  the  re- 
port discusses  that  question  and  points  out 
the  desirability  of  utilizing  the  centers  which 
exist,  as  well  as  new  centera  which  may  be 
organized. 

This  section  for  the  first  time  defines  the 
definition  and  role  of  the  skill  center.  It  also 
expresses  the  intention  of  Congress,  as  in- 
cluded both  In  the  House  and  Senate  com- 
mittee reports,  that  the  skill  center  is  an 
institution  which  is  of  major  importance  In 
meeting  the  goals  of  MDTA.  At  the  same  time 
the  amendment  maintains  the  flexibility  of 
the  bill  by  avoiding  the  stipulation  of  a  par- 
ticular level  of  skill  center  operation.  Under 
this  amendment,  it  would  be  our  intention 
that  full  use  be  made  of  existing  skill  cen- 
tera before  duplicate  facilities  be  established 
to  perform  similar  functions. 

This  concept  Is  most  promising  for  the 
manpower  development  and  training  pro- 
gram. The  amendment  which  I  have  sent  to 
the  desk  Is  one  proposed  In  the  other  body 
by  Representative  Stkicxb  of  Wisconsin  and 
passed  unanimously  in  the  other  body.  We 
understand  that  It  will  be  entirely  accepta- 
ble to  be  Included  In  the  bill. 

Mr.  Mondalb.  Mr.  President,  we  have  no 
objection  to  the  amendment.  It  Is  a  good 
amendment.  It  expresses  the  vlewpomt  of  the 
committee  in  support  of  skill  centers. 

The  PBBsmiNC  Ofticeb.  The  question  Is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PBBsrotNG  OmcxB.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  committee  amendments  as 
amended. 

The  committee  amendments,  as  amended, 
were  agreed  to. 

The  PBXsmiNG  Ofticeb.  The  bill  Is  open  to 
further  amendment.  If  there  be  no  fiirther 
amendments  to  be  proposed,  the  question  is 
on  the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  (8.  3938)  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reiuling,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

(See  text  of  PubUc  Law  90-636.  below.) 
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(Houae,  Oct.   10.  1968] 
IfANPOwn  Dkvxlopmknt  and  TbaininoIact 
OF  1962  I 

Ifr.  Pkbkins.  liCr.  Speaker.  I  aak  uzanl- 
mous  consent  for  the  Immediate  consli  ora- 
tion or  the  bUl  (S.  2938)  to  extend  exp  ring 
provisions  under  the  Manpower  Developi  aent 
and  Training  Act  of  1962,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senat«  bill. 

The  Spkakex.  Is  there  objection  to  th  s  re- 
quest of   the   gentleman   from  Kentucl  y? 

Mr.  Stxices  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speakei ,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object — and  I  shai:  not 
object — will  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky, 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ed  uca- 
tlon  and  Labor,  and  the  gentleman  rom 
Michigan,  a  member  of  the  Select  Sub<  om- 
mlttee  on  Labor,  explain  the  provlslor  b  of 
this  bill  as  It  passed  the  Senate  as  comp  »red 
to  the  bill  passed  by  the  House? 

Mr.  Pekkins.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  gentle  man 
wlU  yield,  let  me  say  to  the  dlstlngul  ihed 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  who  has  wc  rked 
so  diligently  to  see  these  amendmentt  be- 
come law,  that  this  bill,  for  the  most  part 
Incorporates  two  bills  that  each  passed  this 
House  unanimously.  They  are  H.R.  1599  I,  on 
seasonality  In  the  construction  trade,  and 
H.R.  15045,  extending  and  amending  MSTA. 
We  are  all  acquainted  with  the  good  'irork 
of  the  Manpower  Development  Training  Act 
on  which  we  are  now  expending  about  HOO 
million  annually.  If  I  recall  correctly,  th«  re  Is 
$400  million  In  the  appropriation  bill  ai  d  In 
the  conference  report  that  passed  this  Ct  am- 
ber a  few  days  ago.  The  money  by  and  arge 
for  the  programs  Is  allocated  to  the  S  atea 
and  training  programs  are  worked  up  b;  the 
State  employment  oflSces  and  the  StaU  ed- 
ucation people. 

Over  the  6  years  since  we  have  em  cted 
this  program,  a  half  million  adults  and 
youths  have  completed  training  under  this 
program  and  thousands  more  have  bene  Ited 
from  it.  It  Is  a  good  program. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Spe(  ker, 
further  reserving  the  right  to  object,  the  Jen- 
ate  version  of  this  bill  omits  an  amend!  tent 
I  sponsored  providing  for  the  annualize  tlon 
of  BkUI  centers,  which  this  body  passed  last 
month.  At  that  time  members  on  both  i  ides 
of  the  aisle  expressed  their  support  for  the 
skill  center  as  an  institution  well-suite  1  to 
deal  with  the  problems  of  the  hard-core  un- 
employed and  their  Intention  that  skill  cen- 
ter ofwratlons  should  be  placed  on  an  anr 
rather  than  a  proJect-by-proJect,  basis.  1 1 
to  Indicate  my  willingness  that  this  ame 
ment  be  dropped.  Since  the  Labor  Dep 
ment  has  now  firmly  and  irrevocably  pic 
Itself  to  develop  procedures  which  can 
will  provide  for  the  funding  of  all  future  i 
center  operations  on  an  annual  basis. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  happy  at  this  timel  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  |Ur. 

aHABA). 

Mr.  O'Hajsa  of  Michigan.   Mr.   Speaker    I 

tliank  the  gentleman.  As  he  points  out  1  ae 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman  to  t  be 
original  House  bill  does  not  am>ear  in  t  tie 
bill  before  \is  today.  I  tboiight  when  ttie 
gentleman  offered  his  amendment  It  wae  a 
good  one.  I  supported  that  amendment  a  id 
I  support  the  idea  behind  It. 

I  might  say  to  the  House  that  the  gent  le- 
matt  from  Wisconsin  has  so  forcefully  pre- 
sented this  matter  that  he  has  convinced  ihe 
Department  of  Labor  that  be  U  right,  i  nd 
they  have  now  indicated.  In  a  letter  to  he 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  the  gent  le- 
man  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bradkmas],  that  tl  ey 
will  undertake  to  develop  ways  and  met  ns 
of  operating  the  program  in  the  maimer  p  o- 
vlded  for  In  the  amendment  offered  by  tbe 
gentlMnan.  TtMj  feel  they  have  admlnlct:  a- 
tlve  authority  to  enable  them  to  do  this. 

Therefore,  the  gentleman  Is  quite  corn  ct. 
His  amendment  will  be  unneceaaary  If  tf  ey 
will  carry  through  with  their  intent. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  ask  imanl- 
moua  consent  to  Insert  In  the  Rbcoro  a  copy 
of  the  letter  from  Hon.  SUnley  H.  Rutten- 
berg.  Assistant  Secretary  and  Manpower  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
addressed  to  Hon.  John  Braoxmas,  chairmcm 
of  the  Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor  of  this 
Houae. 

T^e  SPKAKxa.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

"U.S.  DXPABTMKNT  OF  LaBOX, 

"WaaMngton.  D.C.,  October  2, 1968. 

"Hon.  JOHN  BXAOXMAS, 

"Chairman,  Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor, 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington, 
DC. 

"Dkak  Conorxssman  Bkaokmas:  I  am  writ- 
ing to  express  the  strong  interest  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  In  developing  more  effec- 
tive fimdlng  procedures  for  skill  centers.  We 
are  very  much  aware  that  tbe  nature  of 
these  centers  naay  necessitate  a  refinement 
of  funding  and  administrative  procedures 
to  facilitate  planning  for  tbe  entire  year  by 
skill  center  directors  and  local  Employment 
Service   offices. 

"To  explore  this  matter  further,  pilot  pro- 
grams are  being  undertaken  in  three  estab- 
lished skill  centers  In  varied  geographic  lo- 
cations: in  Syracuse,  New  York,  annual 
funding  has  been  approved  for  fiscal  year 
1969,  in  Forth  Worth.  Texas,  and  in  PhUa- 
delphla.  Pennsylvania,  such  arrangements 
are  In  process  and  should  be  completed 
shortly.  Plans  for  these  pilot  programs  pro- 
vide for  elimination  of  individual  training 
project  funding,  for  maintenance  of  a  pre- 
determined specified  trainee  capacity  at  the 
center,  and  for  the  greatst  possible  use  of  tbe 
skill  center  as  a  link  between  programs. 
From  the  experience  gained  in  these  three, 
quite  different,  centers,  a  model  for  funding 
as  well  as  trainee  flow  will  be  developed  and 
a/pplied  to  all  skill  centers  to  insure  their 
effective  operation  on  a  year-round  basis. 

"We  shall  be  glad  to  keep  you  informed  of 
our  progress  and  our  findings. 
"Sincerely, 
"Stanley  H.  Ruttenbero, 

"Assistant  Secretary  and 
Manpower  Administrator." 

Mr.  Steicer  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker, 
further  reserving  the  right  to  object — and  I 
appreciate  very  much  the  kind  words  of  tbe 
gentleman  from  Michigan — my  amendment 
sought  to  overcome  by  legislation  a  major 
administrative  obstacle  which  has  hampered 
the  further  development  of  skill  centers.  Ef- 
fective utilization  of  skill  centers  too  often 
has  been  seriously  curtailed  by  project-by- 
project  funding.  I  was  pleased  to  see  that  the 
Senate  report  of  the  Education  and  Welfare 
Conunlttee  also  pointed  out  that  such  fund- 
ing "results  In  idle  capacity  that  cannot  be 
shifted  rapidly  to  meet  local  needs."  Plan- 
ning these  programs  on  the  basis  of  a  longer 
time  period  ts  an  Important  benefit  to  be 
derlred  from  annualizatlon. 

To  sum  up.  It  Is  my  understanding  that 
the  administrative  agreement  reached  now 
with  the  Labor  Department  provides  every 
possible  assurance  that  the  problem  of  an- 
nualizatlon will  not  arise  again. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  BClchlgan.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  wish  to  express 
my  agreement  with  that  statement.  I  think 
that  Is  a  clear  statement  of  the  conversa- 
tion I  had  with  and  the  view  Chairman 
Braocmas  has  been  given  by  the  Department 
of  Labor. 

Mr.  Stzigeb  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
bill  as  It  passed  the  Senate  Is  a  good  bill.  I 
have,  with  tbe  gentleman  from  Kentucky  and 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  worked  on 
this  bin  for  a  long  time.  It  does  basically 
adopt  tbe  position  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Hall.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 
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Mr.  amcKB  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  frocn  Missouri. 

Mr.  Hall.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  tbe 
gentleman  yielding.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky,  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  the  manager  of  the  bill  providing 
lnfc»xnatlon  in  advance  about  their  intent. 

I  simply  want  to  clarify  two  points  before 
we  accept  these  Senate  amendments  to  the 
House-passed  legislation. 

As  I  understand  It.  the  meat  of  the  bill.  In 
addition  to  continuing  the  present  program, 
is  in  section  12,  which  sets  up  a  new  pro- 
gram of  grants  to  the  States  for  supple- 
mentary comprehensive  manpower  programs 
on  a  matching  basis,  provided  that  the  State 
programs  can  only  receive  grants  where  their 
operation  will  facilitate  the  Federal  related 
progranss,  and  that  Includes  the  guidelines 
for  the  disadvantaged  and  their  rehabilita- 
tion, and  not  be  inconsistent  with  the  State's 
cooperative  manpower  system. 

Mr.  Pebxins.  The  gentleman  Is  correct. 
These  supplemental  programs  will  be  funded 
on  a  75-25  basis. 

Mr.  Hall.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  con- 
firmation. In  line  with  the  Information  sup- 
plied, I  understand  sections  6  and  7  of  the 
Hotiae-passed  bill  were  left  out.  and  are 
therefore  not  now  under  consideration;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  Pebkins.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  Steigxb  of  Wisconsin.  If  I  may  re^ond 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  that  is  cor- 
rect. Tlioae  were  the  amendments  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Ooodell) 
prior  to  his  being  appointed  to  the  Senate.  If 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  would  examine 
page  29912  of  the  Record  for  October  7.  he 
would  find  there  a  discussion  by  the  now 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ooodell)  on 
this  provision. 

Mr.  Hall.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman  yield- 
ing. 

Mr.  Steiceb  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
withdraw  my  reservation. 

The  Speakeb.  Is  there  objection  to  tbe  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Pebkins  I? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid 
on  the  table. 

[PubUc  Law  90-636.  90th  Cong.  S.  2938, 
Oct.  24,  1968] 
An  act  to  extend  expiring  provisions  under 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  of  1962,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  tbe 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  104(a)  of  the  Act  (labob  mo- 
BiLiTT  DEifONSTBATioN  PROJECTS)  Is  smflnded 
by  striking  out  "1968"  In  the  first  sentence 
of  such  section,  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "1970": 

(2)  Section  106  of  tbe  Act  (tbainex  place- 
ment   ASSISTANCB    DEMONSTRATION     PROJECTS) 

is  amended  by  striking  out  "1968"  In  the 
first  sentence  of  such  section,  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "1970"; 

(3)  Section  2S1  of  the  Act  (Pabt  D — Cob- 
BEcnoNAL  Institutions)  la  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "1969"  In  the  first  sentence  of  such 
section,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1970"; 

(4)  Section  304(d)  of  the  Act  u  amended 
by  striking  out  "1968"  and  "1989".  and  In- 
serting respectively  in  lieu  thereof  "1969" 
and  "1970"; 

(5)  Sections  310(a)  and  310(b)  of  tbe  Act 
are  amended  by  striking  out  "1969"  wherever 
it  appears,  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"1972". 

Sec.  2.  Section  106  of  the  Manpoirar  De- 
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vtfopment    and   italnlng   Act   at    1982    is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"labob  MABXXT  IKFOBlfATXOir  Alflt  JOB  KATOR- 

ino  pboobam 

"Sac.  106.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Laibor  ahall 
develop  a  comprebenslTe  system  at  labor  mar- 
ket information  on  a  national.  State,  local, 
or  other  approprlats  basis.  Including  but  not 
limited  to  Information  regarding — 

"(1)  tbe  natui*  and  extent  of  Impediments 
to  tbe  maximum  development  of  Individual 
employment  potential  Including  the  niunber 
and  characteristics  of  all  persons  requiring 
manpower  services; 

"(2)  Job  opportunities  and  skill  requli«- 
ments; 

"(3)  labor  supply  In  various  skills; 

"(4)  occupational  outlook  and  employment 
trends  In  various  occupations;  and 

"(5)  In  oocqwratlon  and  after  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  economic 
and  business  development  and  location 
trends. 

Information  collected  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  developed  and  made  available 
in  a  timely  fashion  in  order  to  meet  In  a 
comprehensive  manner  the  needs  of  public 
and  private  users,  including  the  need  for 
such  information  in  recruitment,  counseling, 
education,  training,  placement.  Job  develep- 
ment,  and  other  appropriate  activities  under 
this  Act  and  under  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964.  the  Social  Security  Act. 
tbe  Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1965.  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act,  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  the  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Act.  the  Demonstration 
Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  of 
1966,  and  other  relevant  Federal  statutes. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  develop 
and  publish  on  a  regular  basis  information 
on  available  Job  opportunities  throughout 
tbe  United  States  on  a  National.  SUte,  local, 
or  other  appropriate  basis  for  use  in  public 
and  private  Job  placement  and  related  activi- 
ties and  In  connection  with  Job  matching 
programs  conducted  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section. The  Secretary  is  directed  to  develop 
and  establish  a  program  for  matching  the 
qualifications  of  unemployed,  underem- 
ployed, and  low-income  persona  with  em- 
ployer requirements  and  Job  opportunities 
on  a  National,  State,  local,  or  other  appropri- 
ate basis.  Such  programs  shall  be  designed  to 
provide  a  quick  and  direct  means  of  com- 
munication among  local  requirement.  Job 
training  and  placement  agencies  and  orga- 
nizations, and  between  such  agencies  and 
orgunlzatlons  on  a  National.  State,  local,  or 
other  appropriate  basis,  with  a  view  to  the 
referral  and  placement  of  such  persons  in 
Jobs.  In  the  development  of  such  a  program, 
the  Secretary  shall  make  maximum  possible 
use  of  electronic  data  processing  and  tele- 
communication systems  for  the  storage,  re- 
trieval, and  communication  of  Job  and  worker 
Information. 

"(c)  A  report  on  the  activities  and 
achievements  under  this  section  shall  be  In- 
cluded In  the  report  required  under  sec- 
tion 107. 

"(d)  Not  leaa  than  2  per  centum  of  the 
sums  appropriated  in  any  fiscal  year  to  carry 
out  titles  I.  n,  and  m  of  this  Act  shall  be 
available  only  for  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section." 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  202(f)  of  tbe  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962  Is 
amended  by  striking  "(1)"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "(J)". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  231  of 
such  Act  U  amended  by  striking  "(1)"  and 
iuerttng  in  Ueu  thereof  "  (J) " 

Sbc.  4.  Section  208(c)  of  tbe  Manpower 
Dwelopment  and  TTidnlng  Act  of  1962  la 
amended  toy  striking  out  the  words  "at  a  rate 
not  in  excess  of  MO  a  week"  and  by  inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  the  following:  "at  a  rate  which 
shall  not  exceed  the  average  weekly  gross  un- 
employment compensation  payment  (Includ- 
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Ing  allowances  for  dependents)  for  a  week  of 
total  unemployment  in  the  State  man»>g 
such  payments  during  tbe  most  recent  four- 
calendar-quarter  period  for  which  such  data 
are  available". 

Sbc.  6.  (a)  Section  203(a)  of  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  tbe  Virgin 
Islands"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ".  the 
Virgin  Islands,  American  Samoa,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands". 

(b)  Tbe  third  sentence  of  section  231  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  after  "pur- 
poses of  the  Act"  the  following:  ",  and  ex- 
cept that  the  State  agency  for  the  Tnist 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  mav  be  paid 
up  to  100  per  centum  of  such  costs". 

(c)  Section  308  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  Guam"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "Ouam,  American  Samoa,  and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands". 

Sec.  6.  Section  204(a)  of  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962  U 
amended  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  a  colon  and  the  following: 
"Provided,  That  the  Secretary  shall  not  refuse 
to  receive  for  consideration  any  application 
from  an  applicant  who  desires  to  conduct  a 
training  program  under  this  part". 

Sxc.  7.  Section  231  of  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  of  1962  Is 
amended  by  renumbering  the  existing  pro- 
visions (a)  and  by  adding  new  subsection 
(b)  as  follows: 

"(b)  In  making  arrangements  for  institu- 
tional training  financed  in  whole  or  in  part 
with  funds  >vproprlated  to  carry  out  title  I, 
and  title  n,  parts  A,  B,  C,  and  D  of  this  Act, 
Including  but  not  limited  to  basic  education, 
employablllty  and  communications  skills, 
prevocational  training,  vocational  and  tech- 
nical programs,  and  supplementary  or  related 
instruction  for  on-the-job  training  whether 
conducted  at  the  Job  site  or  elsewhere,  prior- 
ity shall  be  given  to  tbe  use  of  skills  centers 
as  established  under  the  authority  of  this 
section." 

Sec.  8.  The  first  sentence  of  section  301  of 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
of  1962  is  amended  by  adding  before  the 
period  a  comma  and  the  following:  "but  In 
no  event  shall  any  State  be  apportioned  less 
than  $750,000;  except  that  for  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, Ouam,  and  American  Samoa,  such 
amount  shall  be  $100,000  each". 

Sbc.  9.  Section  301  of  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  of  1962  is 
amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "sixth  month" 
in  tbe  proviso  therein  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "ninth  month",  (2)  by  striking  out 
"30  days"  in  such  proviso  and  by  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "15  days",  and  (3)  by  striking 
out  In  such  proviso  ",  except  that  the  re- 
quirement for  prior  notice  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  any  reapportionment  made 
during  the  last  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year". 

Sec.  10.  Section  301  of  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  of  1962  Is  fur- 
ther amended  by  inserting  "(a)",  immedi- 
ately after  "Sec.  301."  and  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(b)  Where  the  Secretaries  of  Labor  and 
Health,  Eklucation,  and  Welfare  have  ap- 
proved a  plan  submitted  by  a  State  council 
with  whom  they  have  an  agreement  under 
this  Act,  which  plan  may  be  submitted  under 
a  comprehensive  area  manpower  planning 
system  or  under  such  other  planning  re- 
quirements as  the  Secretaries  may  specify, 
such  State  agency  shall  have  authority  to 
approve  (1)  project  applications  for  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  20  per  centum  of  tbe 
funds  apportioned  to  such  State  under  the 
first  sentence  of  section  301(a)  without  fur- 
ther project  approval  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment; and  (2)  all  other  project  appli- 
cations which  conform  to  such  State  plan, 
unless  either  of  the  Secretaries  dls^>prove 
such  project  applications  within  30  days  fol- 
lowing receipt  of  such  applications." 
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Sec.  11.  Tbe  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  section  308  the  foUowing  new 
section: 

"TBAINING     AND    TECHNICAL     ASSISTANCE 

"Sec.  309.  (a)  In  carrying  out  tbe  respon- 
slbUlties  under  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  shall  provide,  directly  or 
through  grants,  contracts,  or  other  arrange- 
ments, training  for  specialized  or  other  per- 
sonnel and  technical  assistance  which  Is 
needed  In  connection  with  the  programs  es- 
tablished under  this  Act  or  which  otherwise 
pertains  to  the  purp>oses  of  this  Act.  Upon 
request,  the  Secretary  may  make  special  as- 
signments of  personnel  to  public  or  private 
agencies,  institutions,  or  employers  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  section;  but  no 
such  special  assignments  shall  be  for  a  pe- 
riod of  more  than  two  years. 

"(b)  Two  per  centum  of  the  sums  appro- 
priated m  any  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  titles 
I,  n,  and  in  of  this  Act  shall  be  available 
only  for  training  and  assistance  authorised 
by  this  section." 

Sec.  12.  The  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  title  as 
follows : 

"TITLE  rV— SEASONAL  UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN  THE  CONSTRUCTION  INDUSTRY 
"Sec.  401.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  sea- 
sonal unemployment  represents  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  the  unemployment  in  the 
construction  Industry,  and  a  significant  por- 
tion of  all  unemployment,  that  seasonal  un- 
employment results  in  economic  hardship 
for  construction  employees,  employers,  and 
for  the  consumers  of  construction  services; 
that  such  unemployment  constitutes  un- 
necessary and  wasteful  misuse  of  the  Na- 
tion's manpower  resources;  thai  stabiliza- 
tion of  construction  operations  may  be  ex- 
pected to  have  a  corresponding! v  stabilizing 
effect  on  construction  employment  and 
costs;  and  that  It  is  highly  desirable  from 
tbe  standpoint  of  the  economy  as  a  whole, 
and  manpower  policy  in  particular  that 
positive  and  expeditious  action  be  taken  by 
public  authorities  and  private  groups  to 
regularize  construction  unemployment. 

"(b)  It  Is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this 
title  to  provide  for  the  conduct  of  a  study  of 
seasonality  In  the  construction  indusrtry. 
with  special  attention  to  Its  implications  for 
national  manpower  policy. 

"Sbc.  402.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the 
Secretctry  of  Commerce.  Jointly,  shall  study. 
Investigate,  conduct  research,  and  prepare  a 
report  containing  their  findings  and  recom- 
mendations concerning  means  to  achieve 
stabilization  of  employment  In  the  construc- 
tion Industry  and  the  diminlshment  of  sea- 
sonality of  employment  in  such  Industry, 
with  special  attention  to  Its  implications  for 
national  manpower  policy,  and  shall  trans- 
mit such  report  to  the  President  and  to  tbe 
Congress  no  later  than  December  31,  1969. 

"Sec.  403.  Matters  which  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  after 
consultation  with  other  appn^rlate  officials 
of  Federal  agencies,  including,  but  not  nec- 
essarily limited  to,  the  Secretory  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Intorior.  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
poctatlon,  the  Administrator  of  the  General 
Services  Administration,  and  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  with  engi- 
neers, with  other  appropriate  officials  of  Fed- 
eral agencies,  including,  but  not  necessarily 
limited  to.  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  the 
Administrator  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
mlnlBtration,  and  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  and  with  engineers,  archi- 
tects, and  rq>reaentatlvas  of  labor  and  man- 
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agement  in  the  oonatructlon  Industry  ahall 
consider,  shall  Include,  but  not  nec^aarUy 
be  limited  to,  the  extent  to  which  ■  asonal 
unemployed  In  the  cooatruotlon  1)  dustry 
can  Tm  reduced  without  subetantlal  Ir  ureases 
In  construction  costs  by  mean*  such  as — 

"  ( a)  the  appUcAtlon  of  modern  tecl  olques 
to  reduce  the  Influence  of  weather  c  i  con- 
struction activity: 

"(b)  the  resolution  of  technical  pr  »blem« 
which  have  not  been  solved  by  ezlsnng  re- 
search and  development  activities;      | 

"(c)  possible  changes  In  oontracf  proce- 
dures In  allocation  cycles:  and 

"(d)    Improved   planning  and   schi 
of  construction  projects." 

Sbc.   13.  The  Manpower  Developmel 
Training  Act  of  1962  is  amended  by' 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  nc 
"TITLE  V— SUPPLEMENTARY  ST 
PROORAMS 

"STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

"Sec.  601.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  tftle  to 
provide  a  method  whereby  a  State  maj  uti- 
lize Federal  matching  funds,  togetheriwlth 
Us  own  funds  for  the  purposes  of  supple- 
menting, coordinating  and  improving  die  ef- 
fectiveness of,  or  correcting  imbdances 
among,  the  services  available  from  all  federal 
manpower  and  related  programs  seenng  to 
Improve  the  ability  of  disadvantaged  ^rsons 
to  move  Into  productive  employment. 
"AXJTHoaizATioN  roa  okaicts 

"Sec.  50a.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  ftiereln- 
after  in  this  title  referred  to  as  thj  Secre- 
tary) Is  authorized  to  grant  to  av  State 
which  meets  the  requirements  of  secllon  403 
an  amount,  for  fiscal  years  1969  and  1170,  not 
to  exceed  76  per  centum  of  the  coe#  of  the 
supplemental  efforts  and  activities  Jinder- 
taken  by  a  State  pursuant  to  the  prirtelons 
of  this  title. 

"APPUCATIONS  AND  CONDTnOHS' 

"Sec.  603.  (a)  Any  Stote  which  d^lres  a 
grant  under  this  tlUe  shall  make  appdcatlon 
to  the  Secretary  at  such  time.  In  sudp  man- 
ner, and  containing  or  accompanied  ay  such 
Information  as  he  deems  reasonablyJnecee- 
sary.  1 

"(b)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  »e  pro- 
visions of  this  tlUe  unless  the  Secretaft  finds 
that—  , 

"(1)  after  consultation  with  said  State, 
the  effectiveness  of  Federal  manpowe  and 
related  programs  seeking  to  move  diss  Ivan- 
taged  persons  Into  productive  emplo;  ment 
within  such  SUte  can  be  facUltated  c  ■  Im- 
proved by  additional  State  efforts  and  ctlv- 
Ities;  and 

"(3)  such  application  (A)  describe  how 
such  additional  efforts  and  actlvltle  will 
be  undertaken  In  support  of  existing  Fed- 
eral programs,  (B)  demonstrates  that  such 
efforts  and  activities  are  not  Inconj  stent 
with  such  State's  cooperative  area  man  wwer 
planning  system  plan,  (C)  demonstrate  that 
such  efforts  and  activities  will  contrlbi  te  to 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  tltH  and 
(D)  provides  assurances  that  the  Stat  will 
pay  the  non-Federal  share  of  the  cost  ol  such 
efforts  and  activities  under  this  title. 

"BULKS  AND  BEGULATIONS 

"Sec  504.  The  Secretary  may  prei  crlbe 
such  rules  and  regulations  under  this  ti  Je  as 
he  deems  necessary. 

"authorization  of  afpropeiaxion 

"Sec.  605.  There  are  hereby  authorli  ed  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  leces- 
sary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Utle." 

Approved  October  34,  1968. 


[Hoiise.  Mar.  4,  1060) 
Akxkd  SxcnoM  801  or  thz  Mampoi 

DxTXLOpKxirr  and  TiAaaMo  Ac 

Mr.  DAMixia  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker.  Z 

ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  Imiaadlata 

consideration  of  the  bill  (Hit.  407)  to  vnend 
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section  301  of  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  of  1003,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Speakeb.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 

Mr.  Steioer  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object 

The  Speaker.  Is  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin a  member  of  the  committee? 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin.  I  am. 

The  Speaker.  The  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin reserves  the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  SniGxa  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker, 
though  I  have  reserved  the  right  to  object, 
and  I  shall  not  object,  I  have  done  so  In 
order  to  give  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
time  to  explain  this  very  brief  bill. 

Mr.  Danieu  of  New  Jersey.  I  shall  be 
pleased  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  407  is  essentially  a  tech- 
nical amendment  to  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1063. 

Last  year,  an  amendment  to  the  law  In- 
cluded provisions  bringing  American  Samoa 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
under  the  act  on  the  same  basis  as  Ouam 
and  the  Virgin  Islands.  When  the  Senate 
took  up  similar  legislation,  another  amend- 
ment to  the  act  was  adopted  setting  a  fund- 
ing fioor  of  $760,000  for  each  State,  with  a 
provUlon  setting  a  $100,000  floor  for  these 
four  territories. 

However,  the  Senate,  In  offering  this 
amendment,  made  a  drafting  error  which  had 
the  literal  effect  of  giving  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands  the  same  fioor  as 
the  rest  of  the  SUtes— $760,000  instead  of  the 
$100,000  that  was  Intended. 

It  was  clearly  not  the  desire  of  the  com- 
mittee that  any  one  of  these  areas,  some  of 
which  are  quite  sparsely  populated,  should 
have  funds  reserved  for  it  in  amounts  beyond 
those  which  are  available  for  other  territories 
similarly  situated. 

This  bill  was  reported  by  the  full  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  unanimously 
with  complete  bipartisan  approval. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  support  HJR. 

407. 

I  might  further  say  that  this  bill  was  ap- 
proved favorably,  unanimously,  by  the  Hoviae 
Education  and  Labor  Committee,  and  It  has 
bipartisan  support. 

BIr.  Oaooa.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  Stexoer  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  Oross.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  ask  that  the 
House  consider  the  biU  In  the  House  as  In 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  so  that  some  of 
us  may  have  an  opportunity  to  speak  on  this 
bill  or  matters  pertaining  to  Job  training. 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  I  explained,  this  Is  a  very  simple  bill.  I  am 
surprised  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  is  rais- 
ing any  objection,  l>ecause  this  is  an  economy 
move,  which  wUl  save  $660,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  blU  be  considered  In  the  House  as  In  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  Speaker.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Oaoss.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

The  Speaker.  The  clerk  will  read  the  bill. 

The  Speaker.  The  question  Is  on  the  en- 
grossment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bUl  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and 
read  a  third  time,  and  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

(Senate,  Mar.  7.  1960] 

AlCXNDMKNT    OP    SXCTION    301    OT    THE    MAN- 

POWBt  Dkvxlopmxnt  ANit  TiAnnNO  Act  op 

19«a 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Bdr.  President,  I  aak  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  measage 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on  HA. 
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407.  This  request  has  been  cleared  by  the 
Joint  leadership. 

The  Vice  President  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate H.R.  497,  to  amend  section  301  of  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
of  1962,  as  amended,  which  was  read  twice 
by  Ita  tlUe. 

Mr.  IdANSFiELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  Its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  Vice  President.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  President,  It  Is  my  un- 
derstanding that  this  measure  merely  brings 
about  a  correction  of  some  technicalities  con- 
nected with  this  matter,  and  that  It  Is  non- 
controversial. 

Mr.  jAvrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  Mansfield.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Javits.  Mr.  President,  would  the  Sen- 
ator have  inserted  in  the  Rccoao  an  explana- 
tion of  the  bill? 

Mr.  Mansfixlo.  Yes,  Indeed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  House  report,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  blU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Report 

"background 

"On  September  5,  1068,  the  House  passed, 
by  unanimous  vote,  H.R.  16046.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962.  as  amended. 

On  October  7,  1968,  the  Senate  passed  S. 
2038,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act,  which  was  subse- 
quently concurred  In  by  unanimous  consent 
by  the  House  on  October  10.  1968.  This  bill 
also  included  American  Samoa  and  the  Trust 
Territory  In  the  definition  of  "State"  for  the 
purposes  of  the  act.  with  specific  exceptions 
to  take  into  account  the  peculiar  fiscal  lim- 
itations of  the  government  of  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory. 

"Another  amendment  included  in  S.  2938 
placed  a  fioor  on  the  money  to  be  made 
available  to  each  State  under  title  n  of  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  in 
the  amount  of  $760,000.  This  amendment 
specifically  exempted  Ouam.  American  Sa- 
moa, and  the  Virgin  Islands  from  this  fioor, 
setting  Instead  a  fioor  of  $100,000  for  each 
of  these  territories.  Because  the  fioor-settlng 
amendment  failed  to  list  the  trust  territory 
with  the  other  areas  entitled  to  $100,000  min- 
imum annual  funding,  the  langiutge  of  the 
act.  If  read  literally  would  now  seem  to  re- 
quite that  the  trust  territory  be  allocated  a 
minimum  at  $760,000,  while  Ouam,  American 
Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  are  only  as- 
sured of  $100, OCX). 

"It  was  the  original  Intention  of  the  pro- 
ponents of  each  of  these  amendments  that 
the  four  areas  in  question  should  be  treated 
similarly.  It  was  most  certainly  not  the  In- 
tention of  the  committee  last  year  that  any 
of  these  areas,  some  of  which  are  quite 
sparsely  populated,  should  have  funds  re- 
served in  amounts  beyond  those  which  are 
available  for  other  territories  similarly  situ- 
ated. 

"H  R.  497  received  bipartisan  support  and 
was  unanimously  ordered  reported  by  the  full 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor." 

Mr.  Proutt.  Mr.  President,  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  the  bill  to  amend  the  Mai^>ower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  of  1003  now 
before  us,  H.R.  407,  diould  not  be  passed  im- 
mediately. 

This  Mil  Is  Identical  to  one  which  I  Intro- 
duced on  January  16  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
the  Jtinlor  Senator  from  Minnesota,  8.  270. 

•nw  MDTA  legislation  which  we  paieil  last 
fall  contained  an  amendment  of  mine  irtilcb 
provided  a  floor  of  $760,000  in  MDTA  funds 
for  each  of  the  States  and  a  floor  of  $100,- 
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000  lor  Ouam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Amer- 
ican Samoa.  Inadvertently  the  Tnist  Terri- 
tories of  the  Pacific  Islands  were  omitted 
from  this  latter  group.  As  a  result,  there  is 
authority  in  the  legmatlon  passed  last  Octo- 
ber to  provide  $760,000  for  the  Trust  Terri- 
tories of  the  Pacific  Islands.  The  bill  now  be- 
fore us  merely  corrects  this  technical  mis- 
take by  placing  the  Trust  Terrltcxiee  in  the 
group  where  they  should  have  been  originally 
with  a  floor  of  $100,000. 

Hit.  407,  therefore,  merely  carries  out  what 
we  Intended  to  do  last  year.  In  these  circum- 
stances, there  is  no  necessity  for  It  to  be 
referred  to  or  considered  by  our  Committee 
on  Labm-  and  Public  Welfare,  and  I  urge  its 
immediate  passage. 

The  Vice  Prxsidknt.  The  bill  is  open  to 
amendment.  If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be 
propoeed,  the  question  Is  on  the  third  read- 
ing and  passage  tit  the  bill. 

The  bill  (HJl.  407)  was  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read   the  third   time,  and  passed. 

[Public  Law  01-4,  Olst  Cong..  HJt.  407, 

Mar.  10.  1060] 

An  act  to  amend  section  301  of  the  Manpower 

Development  and  Training  Act  of  1063,  as 

amended 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1062,  as  amended.  Is  further  amended,  by 
striking  from  the  first  sentence  of  section 
301  of  said  Act  the  words,  "the  Virgin  Islands, 
Guam,  and  American  Samoa",  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  words,  "the  Virgin  Islands, 
Ouam,  American  Samoa  and  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
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section  shall  be  effective  as  of  October  34, 
1068. 
Approved  March  10,  1060. 

Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  Extension 

The  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
to  whom  was  referred  the  bill  (HH.  11670) 
to  amend  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1062  by  poetponlng  the  expi- 
ration of  title  n  thereof  for  1  year,  having 
considered  the  same,  report  favorably  thereon 
without  amendment  and  recommend  that  the 
bill  do  pass. 

The  full  committee  ordered  HJl.  11670 
reported  on  November  30.  1071.  by  voice  vote 
with  no  opposition. 

PURPOSE  of  the  bill 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  amend  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1063  by  postponing  the  expiration  of  title  II 
for  1  year. 

MDTA  expires  in  June  1073  and  new  au- 
thorizing legislation  is  needed  so  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  can  consider  the  request 
for  fiscal  year  1073's  funding  as  part  of  its 
regular  proceeding  on  the  Labor-HEW  ap- 
propriations bill.  Without  new  authorization. 
Congress  will  not  be  able  to  handle  requests 
for  funding  for  the  MDTA  Institutional  or 
on-the-job  training  programs.  These  pro- 
grams. Including  the  jobs  program,  are  cur- 
rently funded  at  about  $760  million,  and  as 
of  September  1071  had  almoet  160,000  en- 
roll ees. 

Unless  we  enact  new  authorizing  legisla- 
tion Immediately,  such  successful  programs 
as  opportunities  Industrialization  centers, 
skills  centers,  and  institutional  and  on-the- 
job  training  programs  will  have  to  be  funded 
by  continuing  reeolutlon.  Under  a  contlnu- 
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ing  resolution,  manpower  programs  may  be 
funded  at  current  levels  or  the  budget  figure, 
whichever  is  less.  Congress  would  not  have 
flexibility  to  respond  to  changing  economic 
conditions. 

There  is  another  and  Just  as  pressing  need 
to  act  on  MDTA  extension  qiilckly.  Section 
310(b)  of  the  act  provides  that  no  funds  can 
be  disbursed  after  December  30,  1073.  The 
practical  effect  of  this  provision  is  that  no 
training  agreement  extending  beyond  next 
December  can  be  signed,  and  the  whole  pro- 
gram will  grind  to  a  halt  because  realistic 
commitments  cannot  be  made.  This  Decem- 
ber 1972  limitation  will  have  a  real  Impact  on 
the  program  by  next  January,  when  it  will 
no  longer  be  possible  to  sign  agreements  last- 
ing even  1  full  year. 

BACKGROUND 

In  1962,  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  was  passed.  At  that  time  Its 
primary  focus  and  concern  was  the  head  of 
household  with  considerable  work  experience 
who  was  unemployed  due  to  automation  or 
other  technological  advances. 

With  subsequent  amendments  in  1963, 
1966,  1966,  and  1968,  the  legislation's  empha- 
sis changed.  The  next  step  was  an  attack  on 
youth  unemployment  and  then  to  other 
groups  facing  disadvantages  in  competing 
for  existing  Jobs. 

As  a  combined  result  of  the  original  intent 
and  subsequent  experience,  MDTA  has  come 
to  have  six  identifiable  objectives : 

(1)  Facilitating  employment  of  the  un- 
employed; 

(3)  Reducing  poverty; 

(3)  Lessening  inflationary  pressures; 

(4)  Meeting  labor  shortages: 
(6)  Upgrading  the  labor  force; 

(6)  Revamping  traditional  Institutions. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OF  MDTA 
TABLE  F4.-ENR0LLMENTS.  COMPLETIONS,  AND  POSTTRAINING  EMPLOYMENT  FOR  INSTI TUTIONAL  AND  ON-THE-JOB  TRAINING  PROGRAMS  UNDER  THE  MDTA.  FISCAL  YEARS  1963-70 

(In  thouundsj 


Tiscal  years— 


Itwn 

TOTAL 

Enrollments 

Completions 

Posttrainini  employment 

INSTITUTIONAL  TRAINING 

Enrollments 

Completions 

Posttniining  afflptoyment 

ON-THE-JOB  TRAINING 

Enrollments 

Completions 

Posttrtininf  employiMnt 

Proirem  became  operational  August  1962. 


ToUl 


1970 


1969 


1968 


1967 


1966 


1965 


1964 


1  1963 


1,451.4 
967.2 
773.4 

221.0 
147.0 
115.3 

22ao 

16a  0 
U4.0 

241.0 
164.2 
127.5 

265.0 
192.6 
1517 

23S.8 
155.7 
124.0 

156.9 
96.3 
73.4 

97L4 
654.7 
484.3 

13a  0 
85.0 
6^0 

135.0 
95.0 
7L0 

14a  0 
91.0 
64.5 

15a  0 
109.0 

9ao 

177.5 
117.7 
89.8 

145.3 
88.8 

66.9 

473.0 
335.5 
289.1 

91.0 
6.20 
53.3 

85.0 
65. 0 
53.0 

101.0 
73.2 
63.0 

115.0 
83.6 
73.7 

58.3 
38.0 
34.2 

11.6 
7.5 
6.5 

77.6 
51.3 
39.4 


68.6 
46.0 
31.8 

9.0 
5.3 
4.6 


34.1 
20.1 
16.1 


32.0 
19.2 
15.3 


2.1 
.9 
.8 


Note:  Completions  do  not  include  dropouts,  Postt raining  employment  includes  persons  employed 
at  the  time  of  the  last  followup.  (There  are  2  followups,  with  the  2d  occurring  6  months  after 
completion  of  training.) 


Manpower  legislation  which  has  been 
amended  eight  times  in  the  last  10  years 
can  use  a  new  legislative  charter.  In  order 
to  do  this  the  Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor 
has  already  held  10  days  of  hearings.  Many 
witnesses  have  yet  to  be  heard,  and  it  would 
be  unrealistic  to  think  that  Congress  could 
effect  a  proper  transition  from  MDTA  to  a 
new  comprehensive  manpower  program  with- 
out the  required  1-year  extension.  We  must 
extend  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act,  and  then  we  can  give  the 
comprehensive  manpower  legislation  the 
consideration  it  deserves.  The  extension  of 
MDTA  is  not  Intended  to  diminish  the  need 
for  prompt  consideration  and  development 
of  comprehensive  manpower  legislation  by 
the  committee.  This  extension  Is  merely  an 
Interim  action  to  allow  the  committee  suf- 
ficient time  in  which  to  conduct  adequate 
hearings  and  to  attempt  to  develop  legisla- 
tion responsive  to  the  Nation's  manpower 
needs. 

BSmCATK  or  COSTS 

In  aeoordanoe  with  clause  7  of  rule  13, 
the  committee  estimates  based  upon  cur- 
rent program  levels  under  existing  author- 
izations that  $806  million  would  be  Incurred 


in  carrying  out  HJl.  11670  In  fiscal  year  1073. 
There  woiild  be  no  coet  in  later  years  as  the 
bill  is  simply  a  1-year  extension  of  title  II 
of  the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act. 

SBCnON-BT -SECTION  ANALYSIS 

The  bill  amends  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1962  to  extend 
for  1  year  the  authority  to  carry  on  programs 
imder  title  n  thereof.  The  existing  authority 
will  expire  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year. 
Changes  in  Existing  Law  Made  bt  the  Bill, 
AS  Reported 

In  compliance  with  clause  3  of  rule  xm 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
changes  In  existing  law  made  by  the  bill, 
as  reported,  are  shown  as  follows  (existing 
law  proposed  to  be  omitted  is  enclosed  in 
black  brackets,  new  matter  is  printed  in 
italic,  existing  law  in  which  no  change  is 
proposed  is  shown  in  roman) : 
SacnoN  810  or  the  Manpower  Development 
AND  TftAiNiNo  Act  or  1062 
TKamNATioN  or  authoritt 

Sec.  310.  (a)  All  authority  conferred  un- 
der title  n  of  this  act  shall  terminate  at  the 
close  ot  June  30,  [10733  1973. 


(b)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  the 
termination  of  title  II  shall  not  affect  the 
disbursement  of  funds  under,  or  the  carry- 
ing out  of,  any  contract,  commitment  or 
other  obligation  entered  Into  prior  to  the 
date  of  such  termination :  Provided,  That  no 
disbursement  of  funds  shall  be  made  pursu- 
ant to  the  authority  conferred  under  title  n 
of  this  Act  after  Decendier  30,  [1972]  1973. 

MAitrowBL  Development  and  Traininc  Act 
Extension 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(HJl.  11670)  to  amend  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  of  1063  by  post- 
poning the  expiration  of  title  n  thenat 
tor  1  year. 

Ttxe  Clerk  read  as  fellows: 

"HJL  11670 
"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
310  of  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1062  (43  U.S.C.  3620)  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "1073"  both  times 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"1878"." 


14072 


Is    a    »  cond 


The   Spkakkb   pro   tempore, 
demanded? 

Mr.  EscH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a  s^^nd. 

The  Speakek  pro  tempore.  Without  <  bjec- 
tlon,  a  second  will  be  considered  as  orfered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Speakkb  pro  tempore.  The  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Daniei£)  will  b  i  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes,  and  the  gent  eman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Esch)  will  be  recoflnlzed 
for  20  minutes.  | 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentlemaii  from 
New  Jersey   (Mr.   Daniels).  | 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  bill  will  was  unanimously  approved  by 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee.  l\  pro- 
vides for  a  1-year  extension  of  the  Man]  ower 
Development  and  Training  Act. 

We  were  unsuccessful  In  our  efforts  \  j  en- 
au;t  comprehensive  manpower  leglslatl  in  In 
the  last  Congress.  We  are  trying  agali  this 
year,  but  It  would  be  unrealistic  to  think 
that  the  Education  and  Labor  Comi  ilttee 
could  report  a  bill — and  much  leas  thi  t  the 
Congress  could  enact  one — before  th(  up- 
coming expiration  of  the  Manpower  Dex  elop- 
ment  and  Training  Act.  We  must  deal  with 
this  crisis  Immediately  so  that  we  can)  deal 
with  the  comprehensive  manpower  lei  lala- 
tlon  properly. 

The  MDTA  expires  this  June  and  nev  au- 
thorizing legislation  Is  needed  so  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  can  oonsldei  the 
request  for  next  year's  funding  as  part  c  f  Its 
regular  proceedings  on  the  Labor-]  [EW 
appropriations  bill. 

Programs  under  the  MDTA,  Including  the 
jobs  program,  are  currently  funded  at  a  >out 
•750  million,  and  as  of  September  had  all  aost 
150.000  enrollees.  Unless  we  enact  new 
authorizing  legislation  quickly,  authoi  Iza- 
tlon  for  these  programs  will  expire  next  J  ine. 

There  is  another  and  Just  as  pressing  i  leed 
to  act  on  MDTA  extension  quickly.  Section 
310(b)  of  the  act  provides  that  no  funds  can 
be  disbursed  after  December  30,  1972.  The 
practical  effect  of  this  provision  Is  thai  no 
training  agreement  extending  beyond  :  lext 
December  can  be  signed  and  the  whole  ]  iro- 
grara  will  grind  to  a  halt  because  real:  stlc 
commitments  cannot  be  made.  This  Dec  m- 
ber  limitation  will  start  to  have  a  real  Imj  act 
on  the  program  by  next  January  when  It  vUl 
no  longer  be  possible  to  sign  agreemi  nts 
lasting  even  1  full  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  need  comprehensive  m  »n- 
power  reform  legislation,  and  I  have  p  ib- 
Ucly  committed  myself  to  doing  all  In  my 
power  to  get  such  legislation  reported  >ut 
of  the  subcommittee  and  the  full  commK  tee 
at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

But  we  want  sound  and  ccnstructlve  1  !g- 
Islatlon  and  one  cannot  write  a  bill  prop<  rly 
while  a  crisis  grows  with  each  addltlo  \al 
day  of  deliberation.  Let  us  take  care  of  che 
crisis.  Let  us  extend  the  MDTA.  And  t  ten 
we  can  give  the  comprehensive  manpo  ver 
legislation  the  consideration  that  It  deser  res. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen  tie- 
man  yield? 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey.  I  am  happ  r  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman  f  ■om 
Kentucky,  the  chairman  of  the  full  comi  ilt- 
tee. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  let  me  c  »m- 
pUment  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from  New  ,  'er- 
sey  (Mr.  Daniels)  for  bringing  this  bll  to 
the  floor  for  our  consideration. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  11570  is  a  bill  to  ext  >nd 
for  1  year  title  II  of  the  Manpower  Trait  Ing 
and  Development  Act  of  1962. 

This  extension  is  necessary  to  allow  the  de- 
partment of  LAbor  to  continue  to  fund  Mich 
ongoing  programs  as  opportunities  indus- 
trialization centers,  on  the  job  training  )tnd 
Institutional  training  programs,  and 
skill  centers.  These  programs  are  curredtly 
serving  150.000  enrollees  and  are  fundeq  at 
$750  million. 

Last  year  the  Congress  adopted  a  oompk'e' 
henstve  manpower  bill  that  restructured   tx9 
character  of  manpower  delivery  systems.  I  n- 
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fortimately  that  bill  did  not  become  law  and 
we  are  facing  a  further  reevaluatlon  of  the 
entire  manpower  program.  In  order  to  carry 
out  the  necessary  comprehensive  review  of  all 
of  these  programs  we  must  extend  the  exist- 
ing law  for  at  least  1  year.  This  extension 
does  not  diminish  the  need  for  prompt  con- 
sideration of  the  comprehensive  legislation, 
but  is  an  Interim  action  to  allow  the  com- 
mittee sufDclent  time  to  hold  adequate  hear- 
ings to  properly  develop  legislation  respon- 
sive to  the  Nation's  manpower  needs. 

I  urge  the  Members  to  adopt  this  needed 
legislation. 

The  Speakik.  The  Cbalr  recognizes  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Esch)  . 

(Mr.  E:sch  asked  and  was  given  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  Esch.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  support  of 
H.R.  11670,  which  I  cosponsored  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Daniels)  ,  and 
urge  my  colleaguee  to  pass  this  1-year  exten- 
sion of  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  nearly  150,000 
enrollees  being  trained  with  various  skills 
under  nearly  15.000  projects  In  local  com- 
munities across  the  Nation.  Unless  HJt.  11670 
Is  passed,  these  programs  will  disappear.  The 
Department  of  Labor  estimates  that  the  num- 
ber of  training  opportunities  to  be  funded 
under  title  II  of  MDTA  in  fiscal  year  1973  wUl 
be  308.500.  During  these  difficult  times  for 
the  unemployed  and  underemployed,  we  must 
not  allow  our  single  most  successful  man- 
power training  program  to  end. 

There  Is  legislation  pending  designed  to 
coordinate  our  national  manpower  efforts 
and  resources,  and  which  provides  for  contin- 
uation of  the  vital  training  programs  con- 
ducted under  title  II  of  MDTA.  While  11  days 
of  hearings  on  this  current  legislation  have 
been  held  by  the  Select  Subcommittee  on 
Labor,  It  will  require  additional  time  to  per- 
mit all  Interested  parties  to  testify  and  to 
develop  legislation  responsive  to  the  Nation's 
manpower  needs.  MDTA  programs  are  gener- 
ally funded  for  periods  of  40  to  50  weeks  and 
some  are  funded  up  to  104  weeks.  As  the  ex- 
piration date  for  title  II,  June  30,  1972. 
approaches,  funds  cannot  be  obligated  for 
programs  extending  beyond  that  date.  As  a 
result,  ongoing  programs  lose  momentum 
and  in  some  cases  are  being  phased  out.  A  1- 
year  extension  of  title  II  would  permit  on- 
going MDTA  programs  to  continue  during  the 
pendency  of  comprehensive  manpower  legis- 
lation and  allow  an  uninterrupted  delivery  of 
vital  training  services  on  the  local  level. 

Nimfierous  witnesses  appearing  before  the 
Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor  during  hear- 
ings on  comprehensive  manpower  legisla- 
tion indicated  the  need  to  extend  ongoing 
MDTA  programs  while  current  legislation  Is 
pending. 

Dr.  Oarth  L.  Mangum.  a  noted  manpower 
expert,  strongly  advocated  some  form  of 
extension  of  MDTA  while  the  current  com- 
prehensive bill  Is  pending.  Dr.  Mangtim  In- 
dicated that  local  MDTA  programs  are  grind- 
ing to  a  halt  and  losing  momentimi.  He 
stated  : 

"The  failure  to  extend  (MDTA)  without 
something  replacing  it  In  the  form  of  some 
of  the  bills  you  are  talking  about  would  be 
that  the  most  effective,  and  I  say  that  with- 
out qualification,  the  single  most  effective 
program  of  all  the  programs  we  have  had  In 
the  manpower  field  would  simply  disappear." 

Malcolm  Lovell,  Assistant  Secretary  of  La- 
bor for  Manpower,  also  urged  the  extension 
of  MDTA.  He  testified  that: 

"In  view  ...  of  the  scheduled  expiration 
of  MDTA  authority  on  Jime  30.  1972,  It  will 
be  necessary  to  extend  the  life  of  that  law, 
as  is  provided  in  HJl.  11670.   .  .  ." 

Ray  Torquanto,  director  of  manpower 
training  programs  for  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania,  appeared  before  the  sub- 
committee solely  to  urge  extension  of  the 
MDTA  and  "to  bring  to  everyone's  attention 
the   problems   of   administering   this   fiscal 
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year's  funding  appropriation  without  an  ex- 
tension, because  of  the  way  the  act  must  be 
administered." 

The  American  Vocational  Association, 
through  Its  Executive  Director  Lowell  Bur- 
kett  and  a  panel  of  four  State  vocational 
educational  administrators,  also  urged  ex- 
tension of  MDTA.  One  member  of  the  panel 
very  eloquently  expressed  the  problem: 

"I  believe  the  Congress  should  continue 
MDTA  through  extension  of  the  present  Act 
until  such  time  as  a  lasting  decision  (con- 
cerning pending  legislation)  can  be  made. 
With  the  expiration  of  MDTA  scheduled  for 
July  1,  1972  It  Is  Imperative  that  some  action 
be  taken.  In  case  of  new  legislation,  provi- 
sions for  orderly  transition  should  be  In- 
cludrd.  At  the  July  1  date  approaches,  more 
of  our  inttructora  viill  he  leaving.  Thete  peo- 
ple repretent  an  investment  of  time  and 
money,  and  toe  are  reluctant  to  see  our  pro- 
gram personnel  ranks  depleted  because  of  the 
UTicertainty  of  the  future."  (emphasis  added) 

The  projected  funding  of  title  II  Is  based 
upon  current  year  operation  levels  and  In- 
cludes realistic  compensation  for  known  var- 
iations. The  $693.1  million  projection  repre- 
sents substantially  the  same  funding  level 
as  fiscal  year  1972,  as  Indicated  In  the  follow- 
ing table : 

MDTA 
|ln  millions  of  dollirsj 


Fiscal  year 
1972 (appro- 
priation) 

Fiscal  year 
1973  (pro- 
jection) 

TKIell 

677.  S 

693.1 

Private  sactor  on  job  trainiflg.. 
1  nstitutionil 

260.5 
324.852 

52.0 

11.290 

2S.I 

260.5 
336. 452 

Special  targeting 

Camps 

Manpower  administration 
salary  and  expense 

52.0 
15.390 

28.8 

Note:  The  cost  difference  for  institutional  training  reflects 
only  changes  in  allowances  levels— no  changes  are  anticipated 
in  program  levels.  The  {753.000.000  figure  is  the  "MTS"  appro- 
priations figure  (}74g  8)  which  also  includes:  Public  sector 
OJT  (PSC  MDTA  title  I).  35.4.  Program  support  (MDTA  titles 
I  and  III).  42.5.  made  up  of:  T.A.  &T.,  15  9,  LMI.  6.815,  R.D.  & 
E..  19,768.  Computerized  Job  placement  (title  I)— 22.3. 

As  noted  above,  the  only  programmatic 
Increase  In  funding  Is  Institutional  training, 
and  that  Increase  Is  only  for  changes  In  train- 
ing allowances  and  not  In  program  levels.  The 
training  allowance  formula  under  MDTA  Is 
linked  to  State  unemployment  Insurance 
benefit  payments.  Section  203(a)  of  MDTA 
states  that  training  allowance  payments  to 
States  for  trainees  "shall  not  exceed  $10  more 
than  the  amount  of  the  average  weekly  un- 
employment compensation  payment.  .  .  ." 
Thus,  as  State  payments  to  trainees  Increase. 
due  to  changes  In  State  law,  the  training  al- 
lowance paid  by  the  Federal  Government  un- 
der MDTA  is  automatically  increased. 

The  small  increase  reflected  In  the  fiscal 
year  1973  projection  for  CAMPS  Is  a  result 
of  two  things.  First,  several  programs  which 
had  been  funded  for  less  than  1  year  were  an- 
nualized, proportionately  Increasing  their 
funds  commensurate  with  the  extension  of 
their  duration.  Second,  CAMPS  has  picked 
up  the  costs  of  youth  coordinator  positions 
previously  funded  by  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Youth  Opportunities. 

The  unemployed  and  underemployed  work- 
ers of  this  country  need  training  opportuni- 
ties to  acquire  necessary  skills.  The  chairman 
of  our  subcommittee  (Mr.  Daniels)  has 
moved  with  diligence  and  dispatch  to  con- 
duct extensive  hearings  on  the  total  area  of 
manpower  training,  but  It  Is  obvious  that 
we  will  not  finish  that  task  this  year.  While 
comprehensive  legislation  Is  being  developed 
to  coordinate  our  total  approach  to  man- 
power needs  and  human  resources,  we  must 
not  allow  our  one  successful  ongoing  program 
to  expire.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
H.R.  11670  and  vote  for  extending  MDTA 
for  1  year. 
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I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  amoKa). 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  support  of  this  leg- 
islation, HIL  11670.  In  the  committee  report 
the  section  which  ts  most  Important  for  us 
In  extending  this  program  are  the  sentences 
foimd  on  page  3  of  the  committee  report: 

"The  extension  of  MDTA  Is  not  Intended  to 
diminish  the  need  for  prompt  consideration 
and  development  of  comprehensive  man- 
power legislation  by  the  committee.  This  ex- 
tension Is  merely  an  Interim  action  to  allow 
the  committee  sufficient  time  In  which  to 
conduct  adequate  hearings  and  to  attempt 
to  develop  legislation  responsive  to  the  Na- 
tion's manpower  needs." 

There  Is  no  question,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Dr. 
Oarth  L.  Mangum.  one  of  the  Nation's  most 
recognized  manpower  experts  has  stated  In 
a  letter  that  the  MDTA  Is  the  foundation  of 
U.S.  numpower  policy,  and  he  concluded  by 
saying — 

"It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  authors 
of  comprehensive  manpower  legislation  can 
build  even  a  better  superstructure." 

I  think  it  Is  Important  that  we  allow  this 
most  fundamental  and  perhaps  most  suc- 
cessful of  our  manpower  programs  to  be  ex- 
tended In  order  both  to  give  the  MDTA  pro- 
grams a  full  chance  to  continue  and  the 
Congress  the  time  necessary  to  develop  the 
kind  of  comprehensive  manpower  legislation 
which.  In  my  judgment.  Is  so  Important.  I 
urge  adoption  of  H.R.  11670. 

(Mr.  Stxigkx  of  Wisconsin  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  Esch.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further 
requests  for  time. 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  but  be- 
fore I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time,  I 
do  wish  publicly  to  reiterate  once  again  that 
I  propose  as  the  chairman  of  the  Select  Sub- 
committee on  Labor  to  proceed  with  all  due 
speed  to  conduct  further  hearings  on  nian- 
power  legislation  and  to  endeavor  to  the 
utmost  of  my  ability  to  mark  up  the  bill  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment. 

The  Speaker  pro  tempore.  The  question  Is 
on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Daniels)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R. 
11570. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two-thirds 
having  voted  In  favor  thereof)  the  rules  were 
suspended  and  the  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

IifANPOwER  Development  and  Training  Act 
Amendment  of  1972 

The  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, having  had  under  consideration  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  of  1962,  having  considered 
the  same,  reports  favorably  thereon  without 
amendment  and  recommends  that  the  bill  do 
pass. 

PUEFosE  OP  legislation 

S.  3054  deletes  the  existing  provision  In  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962  which  prohibits  the  further  disburse- 
ment of  funds  under  that  act  after  Decem- 
ber 30,  1972 — 6  months  after  the  act's  ex- 
piration date  of  June  30,  1972. 

That  provision  has  the  following  effect: 
Although  contracts  may  be  entered  into  un- 
til Jime  30  of  this  year  under  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  (or 
under  the  authority  of  a  continuing  resolu- 
tion If  authorization  legislation  were  not 
enacted  by  that  date) ,  no  such  contract  may 
make  commitments  which  could  give  rise  to 
the  disbursement  of  any  funds  beyond  De- 
cember 30  of  this  year. 

It  has  been  the  normal  practice  for 
MDTA  contracts  to  make  commitments  for 
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1  year.  However,  since  the  beginning  of  this 
year,  the  Labor  Department  has  only  been 
able  to  enter  Into  contracts  Involving  short- 
term  conunltments  so  that  no  disbursement 
of  funds  could  take  place  after  December  30. 
Contracts,  Including  renewals  of  existing 
programs,  can  therefore  only  extend  for  a 
few  months,  and  the  result  ts  that  many  pro- 
gram sponsors  lack  the  assurance  needed 
that  the  programs  funded  can  complete  the 
full  year. 

The  legislation  accompanying  this  report 
would  correct  that  situation  and  enable 
MDTA  contracts  to  continue  to  make  com- 
mitments extending  over  the  period  of  a  full 
year.  In  other  words,  contacts  could  fund 
programs  tat  1  full  year.  In  accord  with  past 
practice. 

The  provision  which  the  accompanying  bill 
would  repeal,  prohibiting  disbursement  oif 
funds  beyond  a  date  6  months  after  the  act's 
expiration  date,  was  contained  In  the  origi- 
nal Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act;  and  In  subsequent  MDTA  extension  acts 
the  spedfled  year  has  simply  been  changed 
whenever  the  specified  year  in  the  expiration 
date  was  changed. 

"nie  committee  finds  that  the  e-month 
disbursement  limitation  serves  no  useful 
purpose  and  Is  an  Impediment  to  effective 
program  planning.  The  restriction  Is  an  un- 
usual provision.  This  committee  Is  aware  of 
no  ooa4>arable  restriction  In  similar  legis- 
lation. In  fact,  in  the  case  of  those  work  •and 
training  programs  which  are  funded  under 
title  I  of  the  Econotnlc  Opportunity  Act,  the 
ooly  limitation  Is  that  imposed  In  the  an- 
nual appropriations  acts  providing  that  such 
contracts  may  extend  for  no  more  than  34 
months. 

ACTION    ON    COMPREHENSIVE    MANPOWER 
LEGISLATION  PLANNED  SOON 

It  Should  be  noted  that  the  Employment 
and  BCanpower  Act  of  1970  would  have  con- 
solidated the  provisions  of  the  Manpower 
Develc^xnent  and  Training  Act  and  the  work 
and  training  provisions  of  the  Ekx>noinlc  Op- 
portunity Act.  That  legislation  would  also 
have  increased  State  and  local  control  over 
manpower  programs  and  would  have  pro- 
vided considerable  flexibility  in  the  planning 
and  implementation  of  manpower  programs. 
That  bill  was  vetoed  in  December  of  1970. 
That  legislation,  if  enacted  into  law,  would 
have  taken  effect  1>^  years  prior  to  the  ex- 
piration date  of  the  Manpower  Devdopment 
and  Training  Act. 

While  the  veto  message  set  forth  several 
differences  of  substance  with  the  Congress 
on  the  manpower  legrlslatlon,  the  major  dis- 
agreement between  the  President  and  the 
Congress  related  to  the  public  service  em- 
ployment title  of  the  bill.  Many  of  these  dif- 
ferences were  resolved  when  on  July  12, 1971, 
the  President  signed  into  law  the  Emergency 
Employment  Act  of  1971  (Public  Law  92~64) , 
providing  for  public  service  employment  pro- 
grams during  periods  of  high  unemploy- 
ment. The  legislation  had  been  introduced  on 
January  26,  1971,  by  Senator  Nelson  and  31 
other  Senators  of  both  parties,  and  the  ad- 
ministration gave  its  support  to  the  legisla- 
tion while  the  bill  was  In  conference  In  June. 

In  March  of  1971  the  administration  sub- 
mitted new  legislation  calling  for  a  special 
revenue  sharing  program  for  manpower.  In  a 
hearing  on  May  6,  1971,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  was  asked  to  have  his  department  sup- 
ply Information  to  the  Congress  analyzmg 
how  the  allocation  of  funds  under  the  auto- 
matic distribution  formula  contained  In  the 
administration  proposal  would  differ  from 
the  current  pattern  of  distributing  funds 
under  the  manpower  programs  that  would  be 
oons<didated  into  the  new  legislation.  (The 
committee  had  received  Information  from 
manpower  experts  that  drastic  shifts  in  the 
pattern  of  distributing  the  funds  could  be 
expected  to  result.) 

Tables  containing  allocation  data  were 
submitted  to  the  committee  by  the  Depart- 
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ment  of  Labor  on  September  16,  1971. 
(Printed  in  "Reform  ol  FederaUy  Funded 
Manpower  Training  Programs:  Background 
Material,"  Subconomlttee  on  Emi^oyment, 
Manpower  and  Poverty  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  W^are,  December  1971. 
pp.  339-365.)  Questions  concerning  the  al- 
location of  funds  still  remam  to  be  explored. 

The  committee  looks  forward  to  the  De- 
partment's testimony  In  hearings  and  to  fur- 
ther cooperation  and  assistance  in  analyzing 
the  complex  fund  allocation  problems  as  well 
ad  other  aspects  of  the  various  manpower 
proposals  which  wlU  be  before  It. 

Hearings  on  manpower  legislation  are 
schedvUed  for  March  of  this  year.  It  is  the 
committee's  expectation  that  its  work  on 
comprehensive  manpower  legislation  will  be 
completed  well  in  advance  of  the  June  30 
expiration  date  of  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act.  The  comprehensive 
manpower  legislation  before  the  committee 
will  Include  the  necessary  authority  to  con- 
tinue the  kinds  of  mani>ower  training  cur- 
rently authorized  by  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Traming  Act  and  will  contain 
reasonable  phase-in  and  planning  provisions 
to  avoid  abrupt  changes  in  on-going  pro- 
grams. 

Programs  under  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  are  currently  funded 
at  about  $750  million  and  such  programs 
have  almost  150,000  enrollees.  This  legisla- 
tion would  enable  contracts  to  be  entered 
into  assuring  the  continuation  of  such  pro- 
grams as  skill  centers,  opportunities  indus- 
trialization centers,  and  Institutional  and 
on-the-job  training  programs  through  1973. 
The  committee  txdleves  that,  vrhUe  technical 
In  nature,  it  Is  urgently  required  that  this 
legislation  be  enacted  as  soon  as  possible. 
Estimate  of  Costs 

S.  3054  has  no  effect  upon  the  costs  in- 
curred in  carrying  out  the  Manpower  Devel- 
opment and  Training  Act.  The  bill  makes  no 
change  in  the  authorization  but  simply 
makes  a  technical  change  In  the  law  to  allow 
disbursements  to  extend  over  the  same  period 
of  1  year  as  in  the  past. 

Tabulation  of  Votes 

Pursuant  to  section  133(b)  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended, 
the  following  is  a  tabulation  of  votes  in  com- 
mittee on  a  motion  by  Mr.  Javlts  to  report 
S.  3054  favorably  without  amendment : 

Teas — 17: 

Mr.  WUllams.  Mr.  Randolph.  Mr.  Pell,  Mr. 
Kennedy.  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Mondale.  Mr.  Eagle- 
ton,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Steven- 
son, Mr.  Javlts.  Mr.  Domlnick.  Mr.  Schwelker 
Mr.  Packwood,  Mr.  Taft,  Mr.  Bell,  and  Mr. 
Stafford. 

Nays — 0. 

SECnONAL  Analtsis 

The  bill  amends  section  310(b)  of  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962 
to  delete  the  provision  that  no  disbursement 
of  funds  under  title  n  (training  and  skill 
development  programs)  of  the  act  may  be 
made  after  December  30, 1972. 

Changes  in  Exibtinc  Law 
In  compliance  with  subsection  (4)  of  rule 
XXIX  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
changes  in  existing  law  made  by  the  bill,  as 
reported,  are  shown  as  follows  (existing  law 
proposed  to  be  omitted  Is  enclosed  In  black 
brackets,  existing  law  in  which  no  change  la 
proposed  is  shown  in  roman) : 

Manpowkb  Development  and  Tbaining 

Act  of  1962,  as  Amended 

termination  of  axtthoritt 

Sec.  310.  (a)  All  authority  conferred  under 
title  n  of  this  act  shall  terminate  at  the  close 
of  June  30, 1972. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  the 
termination  of  title  n  shall  not  affect  the 
disbursement  of  funds  under,  or  the  carrying 
out  of,  any  contract,  commitment  or  other 
obligation  entered  into  prior  to  the  date  oC 
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such  termination  IProvided,  That  no  dls- 
biinement  of  funds  shall  be  made  pursi  lant 
to  the  authority  conferred  under  title  v  of 
this  act  after  December  30,  1972J. 


Manpowkr  Dcvelopment  and  Training 
Amendment  or  1972 


President,  on  beha  f  of 
ab- 


^CT 


the 


The 


Mr.  Eaclcton.  Mr. 
the  majority  leader,  who  Is  temporarily 
sent,    I    ask    unanimous    consent    that 
Senate  turn  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Mo.  578,  8.  3054. 

The  Acting  Pbesidxnt  pro  tempore. 
bUl  wUl  be  stated  by  title. 

The  bill  was  read  by  title  as  follows: 

A  bUl  (S.  3064)  to  amend  the  Manp<|wer 
Development  and  Traming  Act  of  1963. 

The  Actinc  Phesident  pro  tempore.  Is  t^ere 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of  I  the 
bill?  I 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate  aro- 
ceeded  to  consider  the  bill.  | 

Mr.  Eagleton.  Mr.  President,  It  is  my  m- 
derstandlng  that  S.  3054  has  been  cleared  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr  Javits.  Mr.  President,  as  a  prlncl  pal 
sponsor,  with  Senator  Nelson,  of  S.  3064,  i  nd 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Commli  tee 
on  Ijabor  and  Public  Welfare,  I  urge  that  the 
bill  be  passed. 

The  bill  would  delete  a  restriction  on* 


talned  In  subsection   (b)   of  section  31( 


of 


the  Manpower  Development  and  Trali  Ing 
Act  of  1962. 

Without  this  deletion,  the  Secretar;  of 
Labor  would  be  unable  to  renew  or  enter  nto 
contracts  for  the  continuation  of  any  >ro- 
grams  under  the  act  requiring  the  dlsbu  rse- 
ment  of  funds  beyond  December  30,  197!  . 

The  Manpower  Development  and  Tral:  Ung 
Act  of  1962  Is  one  of  our  principal  author  ties 
at  the  present  time  for  Job  training,  upg  "ad- 
ing,  and  work  experience  programs  for  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged,  unemployed,  and 
underemployed  persons.  It  Is  curr<  ntly 
funded  at  9750,000,000  for  this  ascal  year 
and  provides  benefits  to  hundreds  of  t  kou- 
sands  enroUees. 

Under  Its  authority  such  crucial  progi  ams 
as  the  JOBS  program — Jobs  In  the  Pr  vate 
Sector;  the  Neighborhood  Touth  Corps  i  iim- 
mer — In-school  and  out-of-school  progr  ims, 
and  other  activities.  Including  programs  ;on- 
ducted  by  the  States,  have  been  conducted 
over  the  years. 

The  act  itself  wUI  expire  this  June  30,  ]  972. 

It  Is  expected  that  the  Senate  Comm  ttee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and  the  Ed  ica- 
tlon  and  Labor  C!ommlttee  in  the  House  and 
the  conferees  will  act  prior  to  that  time  '  rtth 
respect  to  a  substantial  reform  of  these  pro- 
grams and  similar  programs  conducted  u  ider 
title  I  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Ac ;. 

The  administration's  Manpower  RevMue 
Sharing  Act — and  a  number  of  other  com- 
prehensive proposals  will  be  considered  In 
that  regard;  each  would  repeal  the  :  dan- 
power  Development  and  Training  Act  and 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  authoiltles. 

But  In  the  meantime  the  Secretai  y  of 
Labor,   in   administering   the   existing   pro- 


grams. Is  subject  to  the  provision  set 


in  subsection  (b)  of  section  310,  whlcl  pro- 
hibits disbursement  of  funds  beyond  this 
calendar  year. 

Mr.  President,  the  efTectlveness  of  ex  sting 
programs  has  stemmed  In  large  part  from 
the  fact  that  the  Secretary  could  ente:'  Into 
grants  and  contracts  extending  over  a1  least 
a  year's  duration,  thus  providing  secui  Ity  to 
those  engaged  In  the  program  and.  In  many 
cases,  Insuring  the  Involvement  of  th  >  pri- 
vate sector. 

Without  deletion  of  this  section,  th<  Sec- 
retary could  enter  Into  contracts  up  until 
the  date  of  the  act's  expiration,  June  3  >,  but 
the  contract  or  grant  Itself  could  onl^  au- 
thorize activities  through  December  3ii — for 
a  6-month  period,  thus  effectively  unde  tnln- 
Ing  the  program  through  fiscal  year  10  73. 


forth 
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Mr.  President,  this  bill  has  the  full  sup- 
port of  the  minority  members  of  the  com- 
mittee and  of  the  administration.  In  the 
latter  connection  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  here  be  printed  In  the  BacoiD  at 
this  point  a  copy  of  a  letter  to  me  dated  Jan- 
uary 36,  1972,  from  Malcolm  R.  Lovell.  Jr., 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for  Manpower, 
which  emphasizes  the  need  for  Immediate 
action  along  these  lines  to  permit  continuity 
of  programing  pending  enactment  of  a  per- 
manent new  manpower  program. 

Mr.  President,  for  these  reasons  I  urge 
that  the  bill  be  passed  so  that  these  vital 
programs  may  continue  while  we  act  to 
provide  a  new  legislative  base  for  Job  and 
training  programs  which  are  so  vital  to 
our  efforts  to  combat  poverty  and  to  give 
meaning  to  efforts  of  our  people  to  support 
themselves. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recoko,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"U.S.  Dkpabtment  or  Labor, 

"OmcE  or  THE  Assistant 

Secrktart  roR  Manpower, 

"Waahingtfm.  D.C. 
"Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
"VS.  Senate, 
"Washington,  D.C. 

"Dear  Senator  Javits:  As  you  are  aware.  It 
is  very  Important  for  the  manpower  training 
program  and  our  unemployed  cltlsens,  that 
quick  action  be  taken  providing  continuity 
of  MDTA  training  programs.  Title  n  of  the 
MDTA  expires  June  30,  1972.  Section  310(b) 
stipulates  that  no  funds  may  be  disbursed 
after  December  30,  1972.  In  order  to  permit 
time  to  close  out  and  complete  payment  for 
training  services,  we  cannot  approve  new 
projects  which  extend  beyond  October  30, 
1972.  This  means  that  we  cannot  now,  with 
FY  1972  funds  already  appropriated,  estab- 
lish training  of  more  than  a  few  months 
duration.  Each  week  that  passes  further 
limits  our  capability  to  fund  meanlngfiil 
training  programs. 

"In  light  of  the  pending  Manpower  Reve- 
nue Sharing  Act  and  related  manpower  leg- 
islation which  would  replace  the  expiring 
MDTA.  the  House  passed  last  session,  a  bill 
extending  the  expiring  provlslona  for  one 
year.  The  bill,  S.  3054.  Introduced  by  you  and 
Senator  Nelson  would  delete  the  proviso  in 
Section  310(b)  termmatlng  disbursements 
next  December  30,  but  would  not  permit  new 
projects  after  J\ine  30,  1972.  Enactment  of 
this  bill  or  the  one  passed  by  the  Houee 
would  provide  the  immediate  legislative  ac- 
tion needed  to  permit  continuity  of  pro- 
grammg  pending  enactment  o>f  a  permanent 
new  manpower  program.  As  you  know,  the 
President  has  proposed  July  1,  1973,  as  the 
effective  date  for  manpower  revenue  sharing. 
The  House  bill  would  authorize  contlniiatlon 
of  existing  programs  to  that  date  without 
need  of  additional  Interim  legislation. 
"Sincerely, 

"Malcolm  R.  Lovell.  Jr.. 
"Assistant  Secretary  for  Manpotoer." 

The  AcTiNO  Prxstoent  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Acting  PRBsmENT  pro  tempore.  It 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be  of- 
fered, the  question  Is  on  the  engroasment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed  as  follows : 

"S.  3064 

"An  act  to  amend  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1962 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
310  of  the  Manpower  ,  Development  and 
Training  Act   of   1962    (42   n.8.C.  2630)    la 
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amended  by  atrlklng  out  the  colon  and  the 
following:  "Provided,  That  no  dlaburaement 
of  funds  shall  be  made  pursuant  to  the 
authority  conferred  under  title  n  of  this  Act 
after  December  30, 1972." 

"Ssc.  2.  That  all  real  pn^Mity  of  the  United 
States  which  was  transferred  to  the  United 
States  Postal  Service  and  was,  prior  to  such 
transfer,  treated  aa  Federal  property  for  pur- 
poses of  the  Act  of  September  30.  1930  (Pub- 
lic Law  874,  Eighty-first  Ciongress).  shall 
continue  to  be  treated  as  Federal  property 
for  such  purpose  for  two  years  beyond  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  such  transfer 
occurred." 

Amending     Manpower     Development     and 
Training   Act   or    1963;    Appointment   op 

CONrXREES 

Mr.  FouuNB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
moua  consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  Senate  bUI  (8.  S064)  to  amend  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962,  and  ask  for  its  immediate  considera- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate  bill. 

The  Spxakeb.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill  as  follows: 

"S.  S054 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  <n  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
SIO  of  the  Manpower  DevelojMnent  and 
Training  Act  of  1962  (42  U.S.C.  2620)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  colon  and  the 
following:  "Provided,  That  no  disbursement 
of  funds  shall  be  made  purauaiA  to  the  au- 
thority conferred  under  title  n  of  this  Act 
after  December  30,  1972". 

"Sec.  2.  That  all  real  property  of  the 
United  States  which  was  transferred  to  the 
United  States  Postal  Service  and  was,  prior 
to  such  transfer,  treated  as  Federal  property 
for  purpoeea  of  the  Act  of  September  80. 
1950  (Public  Law  874,  Eighty-first  Congress). 
shall  continue  to  be  treated  as  Federal  prop- 
erty for  such  purposes  for  two  years  beyond 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  such 
transfer  occurred." 

MOTION  orrmxD  bt  mr.  nouEms 

Mr.  Perkins.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion. 

Hie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

"Mr.  PatKiNB  moves  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  of  S.  3064  and  subatltute 
In  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  of  HJl.  11570. 
as  passed  as  followa: 

"That  section  310  of  the  Manpower  Devel- 
opment and  Training  Act  of  1962  (42  U.S.C. 
2620)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "1972"  both 
times  is  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"1973"." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill,  aa  amended,  waa  ordered 
to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  paased.  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bUl  (HJt.  11570)  was  laid 
on  the  table. 

Mr.  PERB3M8.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanl- 
moua  consent  that  the  House  inalBt  on  ItB 
amendment  to  S.  3054  and  request  a  confer- 
ence with  the  Senate  thereon. 

The  Speaker.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints  the  follow- 
ing conferees:  Messrs.  Perkins,  Daniels  of 
New  Jersey,  BCzbds,  Quiz,  and  EacB. 

Amendment  op  Manpower  Development  and 
Trainimo  Act  or  1962 — CoNmiMcs  Re- 
port 

Mr.  Stevenbon.  Mr.  President.  I  submit  a 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill 
(S.  3054)  to  amend  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1963. 1  ask  unanl- 
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mous  consent  for  the  present  consideration 
of  the  report. 

The  PRBsmiKo  Omen  (Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd).  Is  there  objection  to  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  report? 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  the  report,  which  reads 
as  follows: 

"CONPERENCE  Report  (S.  Rept.  No.  92-726) 
"The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  3064) 
to  amend  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1963,  having  met,  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  as  follows: 

"That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  Inserted  by  the  House  amendment  Insert 
the  following:  That  (a)  section  310  of  the 
Manpower  Development  and  l^alnlng  Act  of 
1962  (42  U.S.C.  3620)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  '1972'  the  first  time  It  appears  In  such 
section  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '19*73*. 
"(b)  Section  310  of  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1962  (42  U,S.C. 
2620)  Is  fiirther  amended  by  striking  out  the 
colon  and  the  following:  'Provided,  That  no 
disbursement  of  funds  shall  be  made  pursu- 
ant to  the  authority  conferred  under  title  n 
of  this  Act  after  December  30,  1972*. 

"Sec.  2.  All   real   property   of   the   United 
States  which  was  transferred  to  the  United 
States  Postal  Service  and  was,  prior  to  such 
transfer,  treated  as  Federal  property  for  pur- 
poses of  the  Act  of  September  30,  1950  (Pub- 
lic Law  874.  Elghty-Srst  Congress) ,  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  treated  as  Federal  property  for 
such  purpose  for  two  years  beyond  the  end  of 
the    fiscal    year    In    which    such    transfer 
occurred. 
"And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 
"Oatlobd  Nelson, 
"Edward  M.  Kennedt, 
"Walter  F.  Mondalx. 
"Alan  Cranston, 
"Harold  E.  Hughes, 
"AsLAi  Stevenson, 
"Jennings  Randolph, 
"Bob  Tatt,  Jr., 
"J.  Javits, 

"Richard  Schwxiker, 
"Peter  H.  Dominick, 
"J.  Glenn  Beall.  Jr.. 

"Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
"Carl  D.  Perkins. 
"Dominick  V.  Daniels. 
"Llotd  Meeds. 
"Albert  H.  Quiz, 
"Marvin  L.  Esch. 
"Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House." 
Mr.  Stevenson.  Mr.  President,  the  confer- 
ence agreement  on  S.  3054  simply  extends  the 
Manpower  Development   and   Training   Act 
for  1  year — imtll  June  30,  1973.  In  addition, 
the  prohibition  In  existing  law  which  pro- 
vides that  funds  to  carry  out  contracts  en- 
tered Into  prior  to  such  expiration  date  may 
not  be  disbursed  later  than  6  months  after 
such  termination  date  Is  deleted  by  the  con- 
ference agreement. 

The  conference  agreement  alao  provides 
that  for  purposes  of  Public  Law  874,  81st 
Congress,  relating  to  assistance  for  schools  In 
federally  Impacted  areas.  Federal  property 
transferred  to  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  shall 
continue  to  be  treated  as  Federal  property 
for  2  years. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  has  the  unanimous 
and  bipartisan  support  of  all  conferees  from 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House. 

It   Is   urgently   needed   so   that   on-going 
programs  will  not  be  interrupted.  I  urge  Its 
adoption  at  this  time. 
Mr.  Javits.  Mr.  President,  If  the  Senator 
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wlU  yield,  I  think  the  agreement  of  the  con- 
ferees was  unanimous,  and  the  extenaion  is 
certainly  needed.  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
agree  to  it. 

I  was  the  principal  sponsor  vrlth  Sen- 
ator Nelson,  of  S.  3054,  the  Senate  pro- 
vision. In  light  of  the  unlikelihood  of  get- 
ting a  new  reformed  manpower  system  in 
place  this  year,  this  extension  is  very  de- 
sirable. I  urge,  however,  that  we  press  for 
reform  at  the  earliest  opportunity  and  I  m- 
troduced  yesterday  8.  3421,  the  Community 
Manpower  Training  and  Employment  Act 
to  that  end. 

The  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  of  1962  is  one  of  our  principal  authori- 
ties for  Job  training,  upgrading  and  work 
experience  programs  for  economically  dis- 
advantaged, unemployed  and  underemployed 
persons  at  the  present  time,  benefltB  to  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  enroUees. 

Under  Its  authority  such  crucial  programs 
as  the  JOBS  program — Jobs  In  the  private 
sector;  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  sum- 
mer in-school  and  out-of-school  programs, 
and'  other  activities,  Includmg  programs 
conducted  by  the  States,  have  been  conducted 
over  the  years. 

It  is  Important  that  these  programs  be 
continued  while  reform  is  considered. 

The  conference  report  also  includes  the 
Senate  provision  granting  a  2-year  grace 
period  to  school  districts  which  have  been 
receiving  Public  Law  874  Impact,  aid  pay- 
ments on  the  basis  of  workers  employed  on 
property  which  has  been  transferred  to  the 
Postal  Service.  This  is  necessary  because 
the  change  of  the  Post  Office  Department 
to  a  public  corporation  affects  the  eligibility 
of  postal  properties  under  the  Impact  aid 
programs.  Thus  some  700  affected  school 
districts  are  provided  a  needed  phaseout  pe- 
riod after  Federal  activity  has  ceased. 

TtM  PREsmiNc  OrrrcEB.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  conference  report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Joint  explanatory 
statement  of  the  committee  of  conference 
be  printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

"JoniT  Ezflanatort  Statement  op  the 
Committee  or  Conterzncx 

'"The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  Senate  bill 
(S.  3064)  to  amend  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1962  submit  the 
foUowinir  joint  statement  to  the  Rouse  and 
the  Senate  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of 
the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  managers  and 
recommended  in  the  accompanying  confer- 
ence report: 

"The  points  in  disagreement  and  the  con- 
ference resolution  of  them  are  as  follows: 

"1.  The  House -passed  amendment  would 
extend  the  authoritv  conferred  under  title 
H  of  the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  for  one  year  beyond  the  existing 
law's  expiration  date  of  Jime  30.  1973.  by 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  termination 
date  of  June  30,  1973. 

"The  Senate-passed  bni  does  not  contain 
the  above  proTlslon. 

'"nie  Senate  recedes. 

"3.  The  Houae-passed  amendment  would 
extend  for  one  year  the  existing  law's  provi- 
sion that  no  fimds  to  carry  out  obligations 
entered  into  prior  to  the  termination  date 
may  be  disbursed  later  than  December  30. 
1973 — six  months  after  the  termination  date. 

"The  Senate-passed  bill  would  delete  this 
Biz  months  limitation  altogether. 

"The  House  recedes. 

"8.  The  Senate-passed  blU  also  contains 
the  foii'»"*'>«»  nrovlslon.  pro?i«l*'^  tbMt  for 
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puipoaes  at  Public  Law  874,  reUUng  to  as- 
slstanoe  for  schooU  in  federaUy  impacted 
areas,  Federal  property  transCerred  to  the 
United  States  Postal  Service  shaU  continue  to 
t>e  treated  as  Federal  property  for  two  years. 

"The  House  passed  HJt.  11800  on  Decem- 
ber 6,  1971,  oontalnmg  the  same  language  as 
section  2  of  the  Senate-passed  8.  3064. 

"The  House  recedes." 

Mr.  SncvzNSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  requirement  that  the 
conference  report  be  printed  as  a  Senate  re- 
port be  waived.  Inasmuch  as  imder  the  rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  it  has  been 
printed  as  a  rq>ort  of  the  House. 

The  PRXsnoNo  Opticbb.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

CONRRZNCE    RKPOKT    ON    8.    3054.    AlCZNDINO 

Manpower    Development    and    Trainino 

Act  or  1962 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
call  up  the  conference  report  on  the  Mil  (S. 
3064)  to  amend  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  of  1962,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  statement  of  the  man- 
agers be  read  In  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  blU. 

Tlie  Speakxx.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey  (during  the 
reading) .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  further  reading  of  the  statement 
be  dispensed  with  inasmuch  as  it  has  been 
printed  In  the  Record  and  has  been  available 
since  March  29, 1972. 

The  Speaker.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Iilr.  Speaker,  first  let  me  com- 
pliment the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Daniels)  .  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Select  Labor  Subcommittee  whose  vrork  and 
leadership  have  brought  this  conference  re- 
port to  the  floor  for  our  consideration. 

Mr.  Speaker.  S.  3054  extends  for  1  year  title 
n  of  the  Manpower  Development  and  Traln- 
mg  Act  of  1962.  and  authorizes  a  grace  i>eriod 
of  2  years  within  which  school  districts  vrtilch 
lost  Federal  property  when  the  UJ3.  Postal 
Service  was  created  could  continue  to  receive 
Impact  assistance  while  phasing  out  of  that 
program. 

The  MDTA  extension  is  necessary  to  allow 
the  Department  of  Labor  to  continue  to  fund 
such  ongoing  programs  as  opportunities  m- 
dustrlallzatlon  centers,  on  the  Job  training 
and  Institutional  training  programs,  and 
area  sltiU  centers.  These  programs  are  cur- 
rently serving  150,000  enroUees  and  are 
funded  at  $750  million. 

Last  year  the  Congress  adopted  a  compre- 
hensive manpower  bill  that  restructured  the 
character  of  manpower  delivery  systems.  Un- 
fortunately that  bill  did  not  become  law  and 
we  are  facing  a  further  reevaluatlon  of  the 
entire  manpower  program.  In  order  to  carry 
out  the  necessary  comprehensive  review  ot 
all  of  these  programs  we  must  extend  the 
existing  law  for  at  least  1  year. 

An  amendment  was  added  by  the  other 
body  to  S.  3054  which  had  the  effect  of  ex- 
tending for  2  years — one  of  which  is  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year — the  practice  of  counting 
postal  employees  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining entitlement  for  funds  under  the  Fed- 
eral Impact  aid  program.  This  legislation  was 
necessitated  by  the  conversion  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  to  the  Postal  Corporation. 
Identical  legislation  has  also  passed  the 
House  under  suspension  of  the  rules. 

Under  the  present  Impact  aid  program 
school  districts  having  Federal  property 
which  Is  transferred  to  other  ownership  dur- 
ing a  school  year  continue  to  receive  their 
Impact  aid  payments  for  that  school  year  and 
for  1  additional  year  after  the  transfer  has 
occurred. 
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When  the  UJ3.  Postal  Service  was  creatsd 
earlier  tbla  year  and  the  General  Servl<es 
Administration  transferred  the  post  oflfl<«6 
under  Its  Jurisdiction  to  this  new  corporatli  n, 
over  700  school  districts  unexpectedly  list 
property  which  the  Office  of  Education  tad 
considered  Federal  property  for  purposes  of 
the  Impact  aid  law.  And  then  the  general 
counsel  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu<  a- 

tlon,  and  Welfare  compounded  the  probl  m 

by  ruling  that  these  particular  transfers  of 
Federal  property  could  not  qualify  for  the 
normal  grace  period  because  of  a  quirk  In  t  he 
definition  of  Federal  property  contained  in 
Public  Law  81-874. 

The  simple  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  air- 
rect  the  inequity  caused  by  this  opinion  a  id 
to  make  these  districts  eligible  for  the  sai  ne 
kind  of  grace  period  as  all  other  impact  i  id 
districts.  This  period  will  allow  them  to  fln;  sh 
this  year  with  the  impact  money  which  tt  ey 
have  already  budgeted  and  to  continue  1 
more  year  while  they  make  plans  to  lesssn 
their  reliance  on  Impact  aid  or  to  elimlni  te 
their  participation  altogether. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
conference  report  on  8.  3054. 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker, 
atuhorlzatlon  for  title  n  of  the  Manpoi  er 
Development  and  Training  Act  expires  on 
Jxme  30,  1973.  The  act  also  provides  that  no 
expenditures  for  that  title  can  be  made  af  er 
December  30,  1972. 

The  House  bill  provided  for  a  1-year  (  x- 
tenslon  of  the  authorization  under  title  11 
and  also  provided  that  no  expenditures  pi  ir- 
Buant  to  this  new  authorization  could  be 
made  after  December  30,  1973. 

The  Senate  bill  did  not  provide  for  an   ix- 
tension  of  the  authorization  under  title 
of  the  MDTA.  In  addition,  It  deleted  al 
gether  the  termination  date  for  authority 
expend  funds. 

The  conference  report  provides  for  anotl  er 
year's  authorization  for  the  Manpower  Ee- 
velopment  and  Training  Act,  because  it  is 
unrealistic  to  expect  that  we  can  enact  ni  w 
comprehensive  manpower  legislation  before 
June  30.  1972.  I 

since  its  original  enactment,  the  »»*^ 
has  contained  a  proviso  limiting  expenditures 
to  a  period  ending  6  months  after  the  e. 
of  the  authorization.  This  is  a  very  unusu 
provision,  which  was  put  into  the  origin.. 
MDTA  because  it  was  a  new  and  untried  pro! 
gram.  After  10  years  of  operation,  this  sped 
proviso  probably  serves  no  useful  purpose 
and  the  House  receded  on  the  Senate  provl 
slon  that  deletes  It  altogether. 

The  Senate  bill  also  contained  a  provlslot 
to  conUnue  treating  property  of  the  U.S.  Pos- 
tal Service  as  though  it  were  Federal  prop- 
erty for  purposes  of  the  Impact  aid  program 
An  identical  provision  was  contained  in  HJl 
11809,  which  was  favorably  reported  from  th« 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  and  passec 
the  House  under  suspension  of  the  rules  or 
December  6,  1971. 

The  House  conferees  accepted  this  provi- 
sion. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the  previous  question 
on  the  conference  report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  repwrt  was  agreed  to 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  th( 
table.  ' 
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APPRENTICESHIP  WEEK  IN  ALASI 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

OF    ALASKA 

IN   THE  HOUSE   OF  REPRESENTATIVE!  1 

Monday,  April  24.  1972 

Mr.  BEOICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  rarely  hL 
any  group  gone  as  unsaluted  and  uii- 
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mentioned  as  the  young  group  of  men 
who  are  studying  to  inherit  the  load  of 
progress.  The  trade  apprentice  trains 
for  a  number  of  years  so  that  he  might 
become  a  master  of  his  trade,  whether  it 
be  carp>enter,  electrician,  ironworker,  or 
one  of  the  many  other  trades.  As  the 
highly  skilled  worker  of  the  future,  the 
apprentice  represents  the  builder  of 
America's  future. 

I  rise  today  to  call  attention  to  this 
group  of  yoimg  Americans  and  to  salute 
them  and  the  trade  unions  and  contrac- 
tors' associations  that  have  developed 
the  apprenticeship  training  programs 
across  the  Nation.  I  would  also  like  to 
submit  into  the  Rxcord  a  proclamation 
by  William  Egan.  the  Governor  of  Alaska, 
setting  aside  the  week  of  April  16.  1972, 
as  "Apprenticeship  Week  in  Alaska": 

Proclamation:  Apprenticeship  Wxzk  in 
Alaska 

Progress  In  Alaska  depends  upon  the 
strength  of  its  construction  industry  and 
the  skills  of  the  hands  of  workers  who  can 
build  a  better  Alaska. 

Whether  a  new  project  in  our  State  be  the 
erection  of  a  new  home,  school,  or  office 
building;  or  the  challenge  of  a  mammoth 
project  such  as  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline; 
Alaska's  construction  Industry  Is  vital  to  the 
future  of  our  great  State. 

It  is  desirable  to  employ  as  many  Alaskans 
as  possible  in  the  construction  trades— as 
carpenters,  electricians,  iron  workers,  paint- 
ers, plasterers  and  cement  masons,  plumbers 
and  pipefitters,  sheet  metal  workers,  and 
others. 

Through  the  Joint,  cooperative  endavors  of 
Alaska's  trade  unions  and  contractors'  as- 
sociations, apprenticeship  training  programs 
are  creating  highly  skilled  resident  workers 
from  the  talents  that  lie  In  Alaska's  youth. 

In  addition  to  learning  the  skUls  of  a 
worthwhile  trade,  apprentices  are  gaining 
the  attributes  of  good  citizenship  and  re- 
sponsibility— building  their  character  as  they 
buUd  their  Job  skills. 

Alaska's  trade  unions  and  contractors'  f..s- 
sociatlons  have  dedicated  their  apprentice 
training  programs  to  fashion  a  highly  skilled, 
resident  work  force  of  Alaskan  citizens. 

Therefore,  I.  William  A.  Egan,  Governor 
of  Alaska,  proclaim  the  week  of  April  16-22, 
1972,  as  "Apprenticeship  Week  In  Alaska" 
and  tu-ge  all  citizens  to  honix^  those  trade 
unions,  contractors,  and  employers  who  have 
worked  together  for  the  success  of  our  ap- 
prenticeship programs;  and  to  recognize  otir 
Alaskan  young  people  who  wlU  play  such  an 
important  role   in  building  Alaska. 

Dated  this  6th  day  of  April,   1972. 
William  a.  Egan, 

Governor. 


April  2J^,  1972 


HON.  P.  BRADFORD  MORSE 


V 


HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLUER 

IN   THE  HOUSE   OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  IS.  1972 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
able  and  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Morse)  departs  from 
this  great  body,  I  want  to  add  my  good 
wishes  to  those  that  have  been  offered 
by  our  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle. 

F.  Bradford  Morse  has  been  a  familiar 
figure  in  the  Nation's  Capital  since  1953, 
having  come  to  Washington  after  having 
served  his  country  with  honor  and  dis- 


tlnctioD  during  World  War  II,  and  prac- 
ticing and  teaching  law  in  his  native 
State.  Five  years  as  an  employee  on  the 
Senate  side  were  followed  by  2  years 
with  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

Evidently  "Brad"  missed  the  chall^ges 
of  life  on  the  Hill,  but  when  he  returned 
it  was  to  the  other  side  of  the  Capitol. 
His  first  election  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives occurred  in  1960  and  he  has 
been  reelected  five  times.  Tliis  is  quite 
an  accomplishment  when  we  consider  the 
fact  that  Massachusetts  is  very  much  a 
two-party  State. 

While  serving  in  the  branch  of  Con- 
gress that  represents  the  people,  Brad- 
ford MoRSK  has  made  the  best  use  of  his 
great  talents  as  a  lawyer  and  educator. 
His  constituents  have  htul  a  well-quali- 
fled  and  experienced  champion  to  look 
after  their  interests  in  Washington.  He 
has  not,  however,  been  content  to  remain 
a  mere  parochial  servant.  As  a  member 
of  the  important  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  Morsi  has  been  a  stanch  de- 
fender of  America's  Interests  throughout 
the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  our  colleague  of  many 
years  retires  from  this  Chamber,  where 
so  much  history  has  been  made,  my  best 
wishes  for  his  future  health  and  happi- 
ness accompany  him. 


SENATOR  McGOVERN  IN  THE 
SOUTH  BRONX 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OF  RBPRESENTATTVKS 

Monday.  April  24.  1972 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker.  Senator 
George  McGovern  fulfilled  a  long-stand- 
ing commitment  last  Friday  when  he 
returned  to  the  South  Bronx.  During  the 
2  hours  he  spent  meeting  with  people,  dis- 
cussing housing  and  drug  rehabilitation 
programs,  and  getting  an  exchange  of 
views  on  his  own  policies  and  programs. 
Senator  McGovern  demonstrated  an 
awareness  of  and  sensitivity  to  the  urban 
crisis  that  greatly  impressed  all  of  those 
who  came  in  contact  with  him. 

I  am  convinced  that  George  McGovern 
offers  the  best  hope  for  the  kind  of 
activism  and  leadership  that  is  required 
If  the  cycle  of  despair  and  blight  that 
afflicts  our  cities  is  to  be  halted. 

And  for  those  who  may  be  skeptical  of 
Senator  McGovern 's  appeal  In  the  black 
and  Puerto  Rican  communities,  I  com- 
mend to  their  attention  the  following 
column  by  Jose  Torres,  as  it  appeared  in 
last  Saturday's  New  York  Post: 

CAMPAIOIfllfO    IM    NO-MAN'S   LaND 

(By  Jose  Torres) 

The  three  politicians  walked  through 
South  Bronx  as  If  they  were  walking  on  Fifth 
Av.  I  dont  know  If  they  were  really  aware 
that  Simpson  St..  Is  now  probably  the  tough- 
est street  in  town. 

Nevertheless,  they  walked  and  they  smiled 
at  the  crowd  which  followed  them  and  they 
shook  hands.  There  were  a  few  Secret  Service 
men  who  were  obviously  worried,  but  Presi- 
dential aspirant  Senator  George  McOovem 
seemed  confident.  And  so  were  Rep.  BadUlo 
(D-N.Y.)  and  Bronx  Borough  President 
Abrams. 

"Do  you  know  who  that  man  la?"  aomeone 
asked  a   Puerto   Rlcan   woman   who  shook 
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hands  with  the  three  poUtlcians.  "Of  course." 
she  said  with  a  broad  smile.  "Herman 
BadUlo." 

"No.  I'm  talking  about  the  big  man  there." 

"Are  you  deaf?"  screamed  the  woman. 
"Herman  BadUlo." 

"Who  are  you  going  to  vote  for  In  the 
Presidential  elections?" 

"Herman  BadUlo.  Who  else?" 

Even  the  many  reporters  who  followed 
McGovern  seemed  shocked  by  the  sight  of  a 
building  abandoned  by  its  landlord.  In  which 
human  beings  still  live.  As  faces  began  to  ap- 
pear at  open  windows  to  look  down  at  the 
crowd  walking  through  garbage  in  the  buUd- 
ing,  TV  cameras  focused  on  the  scene  of 
decay.  It  was  a  sad  view. 

McGovern,  wearing  a  gray  suit  with  red 
and  blue  stripes,  walked  slpwly.  shaking  his 
head  In  disgust  with  what  he  saw.  He  seemed 
to  be  walking  through  a  No-Man's  Land.  And 
the  people  who  forced  smUes  as  they  looked 
down  from  their  windows  were  the  forgotten 
people — those  who  have  lost  confidence  in 
the  politicians'  promises. 

But  somehow,  the  Puerto  Rlcans  who 
came  to  see  who  the  man  was  walking  with 
Herman  Badlllo,  were  Instantly  Impressed. 

"This  Maoover  reminds  me  of  Kennedy," 
said  a  young  man  who  shook  hands  with  the 
South  Dakota  Senator.  "McOovem,"  another 
Puerto  Rican  corrected. 

As  the  three  politicians  entered  their  car, 
many  of  the  Puerto  Rlcans  who  had  assem- 
bled near  them,  began  to  applaud.  The  poli- 
ticians smUed  back. 

Then,  they  went  to  SERA,  a  bUlngual  drug 
center  on  Hoe  Av.,  where  McOovem  was  met 
by  ex-drug  addicts  and  drug  addicts  who  are 
under  treatment.  As  the  three  politicians 
toured  the  well-kept  building,  someone 
banded  a  button  to  the  Presidential  aspirant. 
The  letters  D.M2.  were  con^icuously  in  the 
center  of  the  button. 

"It's  Ironic,"  said  McGovern  to  the  large 
crowd  at  the  center,  "that  while  billions  of 
dollars  are  being  spent  on  that  tragic  war 
m  Vietnam  and  with  the  expansion  of  It 
with  the  bombing  of  the  DMZ  area,  the  gov- 
ernment doesn't  have  adequate  monies  to 
help  those  helping  in  this  DMZ  (Drug  Mend- 
ing Zone)  program." 

The  Senator  went  on  to  say  that  while 
there  are  2,000  young  veterans  walking  the 
New  York  Streets  who  had  become  junklea 
in  the  mud  of  Vietnam,  there  are  no  funds 
to  help  them  In  the  Jungle  of  our  own  streets. 
"It  is  a  shame,"  McGovern  said,  "that  the 
government  could  find  them  when  It  wanted 
them  to  klU  and  die  in  Vietnam  and  now 
they  Ignore  them  when  they  come  back  ad- 
dicted to  hard  drugs." 

The  drug  center,  which  helps  about  400  at 
the  300,000  addicts  of  this  city,  cannot  ex- 
pand Its  program  because  of  lack  of  funds. 
"We  work  over  15  hours  a  day,"  explained 
Pnmk  &Carrero,  an  official  of  the  center. 

One  thing  makes  the  Puerto  Rlcan  peo- 
ple In  the  Bronx  quite  proud:  Senator  Mc- 
Govern's  raoet  Important  political  klckoff 
since  becoming  a  serious  prospect  and  po- 
tential winner  as  a  Democratic  candidate  for 
the  Presidency  of  this  unhappy  country,  was 
held  in  the  South  Bronx,  in  a  Puerto  Rlcan 
neighborhood.  That's  something  that  was 
noticed  by  some  of  the  moet  sophisticated 
Puerto  Rlcans  who  came  out  to  see  Mc- 
Govern. 

Although  I  was  a  Uttle  worried  about  the 
possibility  of  confrontation  with  some  mem- 
bers of  the  more  than  50  gangs  In  that  sec- 
tion of  the  Bronx,  two  gang  leaders  on  the 

scene  seemed  to  be  happy  to  have  Badillo 
walking  there  In  the  ocmpany  of  a  possible 
VS.  President. 

"Nothing  has  been  done  for  our  people 
here,"  said  one  of  them,  "but  I  know  the 
limitations  of  BadlUo.  And  I  also  know  where 
the  power  resides.  Now  this  McGovern  Is 
here  looking  at  this  place,  he  lenowt  bow 
this  place  looks,  he  didn't  get  It  from  some 
puppet  working  for  him.  he  came  himself. 
That's  what  we  need.  We  need  people  like 
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him  to  come  over  and  not  only  see,  but  feel 
our  tragic  situation.  Vm.  for  that." 

Surprisingly,  McGovern  had  come  to  one 
of  the  worst  poverty  pockets  In  this  country 
and  not  one  heckler  was  in  sight.  Not  one 
man  protested  his  presence  here. 

"Bobby  Kennedy  couldn't  have  been  bet- 
ter received,"  said  an  older  Puerto  Rlcan 
from  Simpson  St.  "In  fact,  I  think  that  he's 

the  only  candidate  who  resembles  Bobby.  I'll 

pray  for  his  victory,  and  m  vote  for  him," 
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STATEMENT  BY  CONGRESSMAN 
SEYMOUR  HALPERN,  PET  TUR- 
TLES SPREAD  SAMONELLA 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OF  NEW  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  24.  1972 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  ^^eaker.  the  dis- 
ease known  as  salmonella  is  a  major 
health  hazard  among  children  and  senior 
citizens  in  the  United  States.  In  an  effort 
to  stem  the  tide  of  this  disease  and  to 
reduce  the  estimated  300,000  cases  which 
occur  each  year,  I  introduced  H.R.  12303. 
The  Salmonella  Prevention  Act  of  1972. 

The  act  would  impose  needed  controls 
on  the  interstate  shipment  of  disease- 
carrying  pet  turtles  and  impose  uniform 
Federal  regulations  on  the  sale  of  txirtles 
throughout  the  country.  Many  States 
have  begim  to  set  their  own  health  stand- 
ards in  regard  to  the  sale  of  pet  turtles, 
but  we  need  a  national  ^proach  to 
this  problem. 

I  was  quite  pleased  to  read  a  fine  article 
in  Trial  magazine  about  the  spread  of 
salmonella.  The  American  Trial  Lawyers 
Association  should  be  commended  for 
their  efforts  to  acquaint  the  public  with 
the  dangers  of  salmonella.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  this  article, 
which  I  will  now  insert  into  the  Record: 
Per  ToKTLES  Sfkead  Salmonella 

Reporting  In  the  January  1972.  Issue  of  the 
AMA'B  Archives  of  Environmental  Health,  a 
team  from  the  Washington  State  Department 
of  Health  and  the  Division  of  Epidemiology  of 
Seattle-King  County  Health  Department 
highlights  again  the  danger  of  pet  turtles  as 
an  Important  source  of  human  salemonella 
infection. 

Salmonella  disease  In  man  Is  contracted  by 
the  ingestion  of  material  contaminated  with 
salmonella  bacteria.  The  disease  Is  of  variable 
severity.  Usually,  It  manifests  itself  in  12-48 
hours  after  Introduction  of  the  organisms 
Into  the  human  gastrointestinal  tract  by 
nausea,  vomiting,  abdominal  cramps,  diar- 
rhea and  fever.  The  symptoms  most  often  last 
only  a  day  or  so,  with  complete  recovery 
thereafter.  But  In  some  persons  the  Ulness 
Ijecomes  protracted  and  severe,  resembling  an 
attack  of  cholera.  And  In  a  few  patients  there 
results  a  long,  disabling  and  even  fatal  Ul- 
ness. Many  individuals  have  no  symptoms 
but  remain  carriers  of  the  salmoneUa  bac- 
teria and  spread  infection  to  others,  partic- 
ularly If  they  are  food  handlers  and  dispen- 
sers. 

Turtle-aaaoclated  salmontila,  infections  In 
humans  in  the  United  States  were  first  re- 
ported In  1963,  and  since  then  outbreaks  of 
human  salmoneUosls  from  imported  as  weU 
as  domestic  turtles  have  been  foimd  In  Mich- 
igan, ibUnnesota,  Washington,  Oregon,  Rhode 
Island,  Massachuchetts,  North  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  Connecti- 
cut. Also,  investigators  In  several  states  have 
discovered  that  a  relatively  high  percentage 
of  turtles  and  the  water  In  which  they  are 


kept  In  wholesale  and  retaU  stores  are  con- 
taminated with  salmonellae  and,  therefore, 
a  source  of  human  Infection. 

Tills  is  particularly  true  for  turtles  han- 
dled as  pets  at  home  («  in  school  by  chUdren 
whose  sanitary  habits  are  generally  conducive 
to  the  spread  of  contamination  to  the  In- 
testinal tract,  by,  for  instance,  the  frequent 
putting  of  fingers  Into  their  mouths. 

In  the  present  study  of  21  cases  of  salmo* 

nellOBls  reported  in  the  state  of  Washington, 
the  most  probable  source  of  Infection  was 
traced  to  turtles  m  20  and  to  a  chameleon 
in  one.  Of  the  103  famUy  members  Investi- 
gated, including  the  index  cases,  48  were  ill 
or  had  stool  specimens  testing  positive  for 
salmoneUae. 

In  addition,  salmonellae  and  related  orga- 
nisms were  found  In  an  appreciable  number 
of  turtle-tank  water  samples  obtained  at 
wholesale  and  retaU  outlets  In  the  state. 

Since  mUlions  of  turtles  are  sold  each 
year  In  the  United  States  as  household  pets, 
and  since  salmoneUae  and  other  potentlaUy 
Infecting  organisms  have  been  Iscdated  from 
approximately  50%  of  retaU  store  aquartums, 
a  large  reservoir  of  such  Infection  exists  in 
this  single  source.  Thus,  Infecting  organisms 
are  being  Introduced  by  this  means  Into  a 
sizable  number  of  homes  in  the  United 
States  annually.  Also,  compounding  the 
problem  of  spread  of  salmoneUa  from 
turtles  to  humans  is  the  frequent  access  In 
the  household  of  dogs  and  cats  to  the  turtle 
bowl — thereby  Increasing  the  possible  reser- 
voirs of  Infection. 

Contixd  measures  that  need  universal 
ad<9tion  to  ensure  that  turtles  marketed 
in  the  United  States  and  free  of  salmonella 
Infection  advocated  by  the  Washington  State 
team  Include:  (1)  the  hatching  of  turtles 
In  a  sanitary  environment;  (2)  the  feeding 
to  breeding  turtles  of  only  food  products 
known  to  be  free  of  salmonella;  (3)  the  In- 
terstate shipping  of  only  those  txirtles  which 
have  been  examined  bacterlologlcaUy  and 
found  to  be  salmonellae-free :  (4)  the  ship- 
ping of  turtles  only  to  wholesale  and  retaU 
stores  that  maintain  salmonellae-free  stor- 
age and  display  facilities:  and  (5)  the  selling 
to  wholesalers,  retailers  and  private  cus- 
tomers only  turtle  foods  shown  to  be  sal- 
monellae-free. 

An  essential  part  of  an  effective  program 
to  prevent  transmission  of  salmoneUae  from 
turtles  to  humans  necessitates  the  mainte- 
nance of  salmonellae-free  storage  and  dis- 
play faculties  by  wholesalers  and  retaUers. 
This  requires  that  whcdesalers  and  retaUers 
of  ttirtles  put  new  shipments  of  the  reptUes 
Into  disinfected  water  tanks  or  other  con- 
tainers that  do  not  hold  turtles  from  prior 
shipments. 

in  addition,  all  precautions  must  be  em- 
ployed to  see  that  the  tanks  or  other  con- 
tainers and  their  filtering  equipment,  heat- 
ers, etc.  are  adequately  cleaned  and  disin- 
fected prior  to  use  and  that  the  turtles  are 
fed  only  salmonellae-free  food. 

Practical  enforcement  of  such  measures, 
however,  probably  would  need  the  passage 
of  restrictive  state  and  federal  regulations 
and  such  may  soon  become  necessary  to  re- 
duce the  potentially  serious  health  hazard 
of  turtles  to  humans. 


GRAFFITI  ERADICA-nON 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATU'ES 
Monday.  AprU  24.  1972 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lem of  graffiti  is  one  that  has  faced  man 
almost  since  the  time  he  began  building 
walls. 
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Orafflti  has  been  discovered  on  the 
walls  of  Pompeii  by  archeologists  e::ca- 
vating  the  ruins  of  that  ancient  citj . 

Reporters  covering  the  President's  trip 
to  China  discovered  graffiti  on  the  O  -eat 
Wall. 

Graffiti  h£is  often  been  the  source  of 
American  folk  humor,  but  now  it  Ihas 
become  a  blight  which  contributes  qnly 
to  ugliness. 

In  my  city  of  Philadelphia  a  campsbgn 
will  begin  today  to  remove  the  existing 
graffiti  all  over  the  city  as  well  as  st  Dp- 
ping  the  further  defacing  of  property  . 

All  segments  of  the  community:  the 
city  government,  public  and  pri\ate 
schools,  civic  organizations  of  all  tyiies, 
and  private  companies  and  businessqien 
have  joined  in  this  effort. 

At  this  time,  and  with  the  unanlmbus 
consent  of  my  coUeagrues,  I  enter  a  le- 
scrlption  of  this  plan  into  the  Record|: 

Campaxok   Against   QKArrm 
Tbe  City  today  launched  a  grass  roots  c^m 


palgn  against  graffiti  which  will  Involve  all 
the  segments  of  the  community.  The  ci  m- 
palgn  Is  aimed  at  removing  graffiti  as  ^  rell 
as  stopping  further  defacing  of  propc  rty 
through  community  and  family  action,  |  eer 
pressure  and  persuasion. 

City  Representative  and  Director  of  Com- 
merce Harry  R.  Bellnger  said  the  campaign 
will  begin  Monday,  April  24,  In  conjunction 
with  the  city's  annual  Clean  Up,  Paint 
FLt  Up  Week  Parade,  which  tradltlonklly 
opens  spring  cleaning  activities  In  Philadel- 
phia. 

"The  campaign  la  one  of  persuasion  as  '  rail 
as  cleanup,"  Bellnger  aald.  "We  realize  that 
It  takes  these  young  defacers  only  mlniitea 
to  mar  a  surface  which  wUl  take  weeki  to 
clean  up.  We  hope  they  wlU  stop  and  con- 
sider the  damage  which  graffiti  does  to  oiu* 
city's  Image  as  well  as  the  appearance  ind 
viability  of  their  own  neighborhoods." 

Bellnger  said  that  he  has  met  with  <  ffi- 
clals  of  both  scboc^  systems,  represeotatl  tea 
of  the  paint  Indiistry,  ministers  and  cleivy, 
as  well  as  various  civic  and  community 
groups  to  urge  their  support  of  this  program. 

The  City's  3200  Clean  Blocks  Involvl]  ig 
400,000  Phlladelphlans  will  participate  n 
the  anti-graffiti  campaign  by  working  n 
their  own  neighborhoods  to  remove  grafl  tl 
from  wooden  surfaces  by  painting  over  it. 

Both  the  public  and  parochial  school  sys- 
tems will  observe  Monday.  April  24  as  "Ant  l- 
Grafflti  Day,"  and  hold  classroom  dlscusslo  is 
on  the  problem  and  explore  solutions  to  t. 
During  the  week,  through  their  various  sti  i- 
dent  councils,  they  will  also  participate  n 
school  clean-ups  and  In  some  Instances  n 
neighborhood  clean-ups. 

The  senior  high  school  students  In  bo  ;h 
systems  have  submitted  "Antl-Oraffitl  Pott- 
ers' In  a  contest  sponsored  by  the  City  to 
determine  a  slogan  for  the  campaign  whlih 
will  be  publicized  and  reproduced  on  posters 
for  display  throughout  the  city  later  tl  Is 
svmmer. 

Bellnger  added  that  260  Home  and  Sch<  ol 
Councils  of  the  public  school  system  h«  ve 
pledged  their  support  to  the  program  a  id 
members  will  urge  their  own  chUdren  as  w  sU 
as  the  students  In  their  schools  to  partici- 
pate in  anti-graffiti  clean-ups  In  the  schopls 
ai;d  in  their  communities. 

He  added  that  schools  that  have  bad  grjif- 
fltl  problems  are  being  urged  to  g^row  Ivy 
the  school  walls  sl:ice  this  is  a  great  det  sr 
rent  to  graffiti  writing  because  it  makei   it 
Impossible  to  place  graffiti  over  the  ivy  an^  It 
will  also  cover  any  graffiti  on  the  walls. 

The  three  largest  local  paint  retailer  i — 
M.  A.  Bruder  and  Sons.  Inc.,  Pinnaren  i  nd 
Haley,  Inc.,  and  Dutch  Paints — ax«  aol^y 
behind  the  progrmm — ^Bellnger  waiA. 
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"These  paint  retallera  have  agreed  to  give 
a  10  percent  discount  to  neighborhood  and 
clean  block  groups,  and  schools  groups  who 
purchase  paint  next  week  to  cover  over  graf- 
fiti," he  said. 

Bellnger  added  that  these  civic  minded 
businessmen  have  even  gone  a  step  further 
by  asking  all  their  store  managers  to  put 
spray  cans  out  of  reach  In  their  paint  stores 
and  to  exercise  Judgment  in  selling  these 
cans  to  responsible  young  people. 

The  stores  wUl  display  empty  spray  paint 
cans  mounted  on  masonlte  with  epoxy 
cement  that  cannot  be  removed.  Purchases 
of  regular  paint  cans  can  be  made  at  the 
counter,  however. 

"It  is  a  known  fact,"  Bellnger  declared, 
"that  most  spray  cans  used  In  graffltl-wrlt- 
Ing  are  normally  stolen  and  not  bought.  This 
action  by  these  paint  retailers  wUl  make  It 
extremely  difficult  for  youngsters  to  get  their 
hands  on  spray  cans." 

He  added  that  It  would  be  very  helpful  if 
all  local  businessmen  who  sell  spray  paint 
cans  would  follow  the  actions  of  these  paint 
retailers  because  it  would  be  a  positive  step 
m  helping  curb  graffiti. 

He  also  appealed  to  all  local  business  and 
food  store  chains  that  sell  "Magic  Mark- 
ers" to  remove  these  items  from  prominent 
display  In  their  stores  and  have  them  pur- 
chased only  at  the  counter  at  check-out 
time.  Magic  markers,  he  noted,  are  another 
source  of  graffitl-wrltlng. 

Bellnger  added  that  the  three  local  paint 
retailers  have  also  provided  $100  each  for 
prize  money  In  the  "Antl-Oraffitl"  poster 
contest  held  In  the  public  and  parochial 
school  systems. 

The  Archdiocese  of  Philadelphia,  the 
Baptist  Ministers  Conference  of  Philadelphia 
and  the  ^reater  Philadelphia  Council  of 
Churches  have  also  given  their  support  to 
the  campaign.  They  will  announce  from 
church  pulpits  on  Sunday  the  campaign  and 
ask  for  their  respective  congregations'  oo- 
oi>eratlon. 

The  Television  and  Radio  Advertising 
CouncU  has  agreed  to  air  antl-graffitl  mes- 
sages on  the  City's  20  radio  stations  support- 
ing the  City  campaign  and  urging  com- 
munity cooperation  In  helping  stem  the  tide 
of  graffiti  writing. 

Bellnger  stated  that  a  meeting  with  labor 
leaders  wlU  be  held  at  the  BeUevue-Strat- 
ford  Hotel  on  Thursday,  April  27,  at  noon, 
to  gain  their  help  In  this  campaign  and  to 
obtain  their  Ideas  on  stopping  graffitl-wrlt- 
lng. SEPTA  and  the  Greater  PhUadelphla 
Chamber  of  Commerce  have  Indicated  they 
will  actively  support  the  program,  he  added. 
He  said,  "This  Is  Just  the  beginning  of  an 
all-out  year-round  effort  to  stop  this  dU- 
tasteful  practice  of  Inane  writing  on  walls, 
bulldir.gs  and  wooden  surfaces  throughout 
Philadelphia.  We  welcome  everyone's  Ideas, 
support  and  cooperation  In  this  effort." 
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EQUAL  HOUSmO  OPPORTDNmr 
WEEK  IN  ALASKA 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

or   ALASKA 

IN  THE   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Aprti  24.  1972 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to- 
day to  call  attention  to  a  pi-oclamation 
by  William  A.  Egan.  Oovemor  of  Alaska, 
dated  AprU  10.  1972.  It  designates  the 
week  of  April  23.  1972,  as  Equal  Housing 
Opportunity  Week  in  Alaska.  I  believe 
that  this  proclamation  demonstrates 
that  it  is  the  sense  of  Alaskans  that  all 


people  are  entitled  to  the  same  housins 
advantages  regardless  of  race,  religion, 
or  color. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  (vportunity  to 
salute  the  people  of  Alaska  and  their 
Governor  for  expressing  this  ideal,  and 
submit  a  copy  of  this  proclamation  into 
the  Record  for  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

paoci.amatxon  of  equal  housinc 
Oppoetunitt 

In  recognition  of  the  rights  of  all  the  peo- 
ple to  equal  housing  advantages,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  passed  the  Pair 
Housing  Law  four  years  ago.  There  Is  a  need 
from  time  to  time  to  remind  our  people  of 
this  sUtute. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  has  adopted  regula- 
tory procedures  and  a  master  plan  for  equal 
housing  opportunity.  The  Fair  Housing  Law 
guarantees  every  citizen  equal  housing  op- 
portunities through  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development's  effective  ad- 
ministration of  the  conciliation  procedure, 
through  the  United  SUtea  Attorney  Gener- 
al's office,  and  by  Individual  suit  In  the 
courts. 

Agreements  often  call  for  a  change  In  the 
system  of  developer  or  apartment  owner  so 
that  hollaing  discrimination  does  not  recur. 
The  conciliation  agreements,  therefore,  have 
a  ripple  effect  that  reach  far  beyond  the 
original  cause. 

Therefore.  I.  William  A.  Bagan,  Governor 
of  Alaaka.  proclaim  the  week  of  April  23- 
29,  1973,  as  Equal  Housing  Opportunity  Week 
In  Alaska  and  call  upon  all  citizens  of  the 
State  to  become  acquainted  with  the  pro- 
cedures of  the  noble  ideal  expressed  in  this 
statute  and  to  dedicate  tbonaelvee  anew  to 
carrying  out  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter 
of  the  law. 

Dated  this  10th  day  of  AprU.  1972. 


THE  UNITED  NATIONS— A  GOOD 
PLACE  TO  CUT 


HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  AprU  24.  1972 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  whenever 
it  is  suggested  that  Federal  expenditures 
be  reduced,  the  spenders  ask,  "Where 
would  you  cut?"  As  my  time  is  limited,  I 
will  not  list  all  the  places  where  reduc- 
tions ought  to  be  made,  but  will  concen- 
trate on  Just  one. 

In  1971,  before  Free  China  was  ex- 
pelled from  the  United  Nations,  the 
United  States  had  7.5  percent  of  the  total 
population  of  the  membership  of  the  or- 
ganization and  7.6  percent  of  the  total 
area.  Net  assessments  for  that  year  to- 
taled $163,728,655.  of  which  $56,332,170. 
or  34.4  percent,  was  paid  by  the  United 
States. 

In  1972.  with  Communist  China  oc- 
cupying the  seat  that  Free  China  held 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the 
United  States  will  have  5.9  percent  of 
the  total  population  and  7.1  percent  of 
the  total  area.  We  will  still  pay  31.5  per- 
cent of  the  net  assessments. 

The  United  States  has  also  been  the 
chief  bankroller  for  the  various  sub- 
sidiaries of  the  United  Nations  Organiza- 
tion, as  the  foUofwing  table  shows: 
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Afsaey 


Unitod 

UnitMl 

Total 

Statu 

Statas 

1970 

1970 

pafcant 

RelM  and  Works 

Aiancy  for  Palattina 

rthiiaat S3S,672.928    (22,750,000        62.0 

Davatepniwit  program...  244, 965.083    115,086,7*2         47.0 

ChMran't Fund_. 33,815,939     13,245,310        39.2 

Food  and  atriculturo 

Orpniiation. 29,937,201      11,722.692        39.2 

Educational,  Scimtific, 

and  Cultural  Orianl- 

zaUon 35,764,395     12,747,443        35.6 

World  Hsaltl)  Organiza- 
tion     64,723,300     21.680,810         33.5 

International  Labor 

Orpnization 25,234,194       5.424,463        21.5 

Total 471,113,040    202,657,570         43.0 


Nota:  Contributions  from  nonmembcra  have  been  eiduded< 

While  I  am  as  anxious  as  anyone  else 
to  help  feed  the  himgry.  heal  the  sick, 
house  the  homeless,  educate  the  illiterate, 
and  elevate  the  living  standards  of  those 
who  are  less  fortunate  than  we,  I  feel 
that  it  is  high  time  that  other  nations 
began  increasing  their  payments  so  the 
financial  pressure  on  the  American  tax- 
payer can  be  eased.  If  the  programs  are 
meritorious,  as  some  of  them  undoubt- 
edly are,  all  the  nations  that  are  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations  organization 
should  be  not  only  willing,  but  eager,  to 
pay  according  to  their  ability.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  some  of  them  continue  to 
shirk  their  responsibilities,  we  ought  to 
discontinue  our  contributions  and  limit 
our  help  to  our  existing  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams. Many  of  the  activities  carried  out 
by  the  various  Instrumentalities  of  the 
United  Nations  could  \m  taken  care  of 
more  efficiently  and  less  expensively  by 
various  religious  and  charitable  organi- 
zations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  Just  one  of  the 
places  where  we  ought  to  make  substan- 
tial cuts  in  spending.  Perhaps,  if  we  made 
some  reductions  in  our  contributions, 
some  of  the  other  nations  might  be 
shamed  into  increasing  theirs. 


LABOR  POSES  PROBLEM  FOR  REDS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  24.  1972 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
nre  are  quite  obviously  preoccupied  with 
many  questions  relative  to  our  domestic 
econcnny,  it  is  often  felt  that  tbe  prob- 
l«ns  which  beset  us  are  major  headaches 
which  are  not  found  elsewhere. 

An  article  by  Dumitru  Daniel(9oI.  the 
distinguished  international  correspond- 
ent of  the  Copley  Press,  which  appeared 
in  the  San  Diego,  Calif..  Union  of  April  9, 
analyzes  cfonplications  within  the  domes- 
tic economy  of  the  Soviet  Union.  A  study 
of  this  editorial  would,  at  least,  have  us 
appreciate  the  virtues  of  our  system  and 
the  progress  that  we  are  making  in  con- 
trast to  the  continued  inefficiency  of  any 
Communist  government. 

The  article  follows : 
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LABOa  PoSES  PR08LE1CS  FOB  ReDS 

(By  Dumitru  Danlelopol) 

Western  reports  on  Leonid  Brezhnev's 
speech  to  the  Soviet  Trade  Union  Congress 
centered  on  his  foreign  policy  views. 

This  was  only  natural  in  light  of  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  coming  &Iay  visit  to  Moscow 
and  rumors  that  Brezhnev  may  go  to  Peking 
in  June. 

But  tbe  Soviet  chairman  spoke  for  90  min- 
utes and  bis  speech  ranged  over  the  fuU 
sweep  of  Russian  affairs. 

Its  domeaic  sections  provides  a  startling 
insight  Into  Russia's  labor  troubles.  A  chronic 
manpower  shortage  dogs  the  Elremlln,  ac- 
centuated by  alcoholism,  slackness,  absentee- 
ism, foot  dragging.  Job  hopping,  etc. 

Brezhnev  did  not  mince  words.  He  was 
almost  evangelistic  as  he  berated  the  labor 
leaders  and  demanded  that  they  raise  pro- 
duction and  efficiency  and  enforce  discipline. 

"Wages  everywhere  must  be  earned,"  the 
chairman  said.  ".  .  .do  not  shirk  to  observe 
the  strictest  discipline  during  work." 

Without  referring  to  the  appalling  prob- 
lem of  alchollsm  In  Russia,  he  denounced  the 
way  workers  use  their  leisure. 

"Often  this  time  Is  frittered  away  polnt- 
lessly  and  sometimes  It  directly  harms  the 
person  himself,  those  around  him  and  .  .  . 
the  Interests  of  society,"  he  said.  "Free  time 
is  not  time  free  from  res|>onslblllty  to  so- 
ciety." 

Bis  attempt  to  make  the  trade  unions  re- 
sponsible for  the  failure  of  the  workers,  how- 
ever, is  ludlcruous.  In  the  first  place  Soviet 
labor  unions  have  no  power. 

Their  members  are  not  elected  by  the  work- 
ers to  represent  their  interest.  They  are  part 
and  parcel  of  the  Communist  apparatus. 

Brezhnev,  like  his  predecessors,  faces  a 
blank  wall — the  Innate  Ineffectiveness  of  the 
Communist  system,  its  top-heavy  biireauc- 
racy,  its  central  planning,  low  standard  of 
living,  boredom  and  mediocrity. 

Rather  than  suggest  remedies,  Brezhnev 
can  only  exhort  his  listeners,  trying  to  whip 
up  enthusiasm  among  the  workers  for  empty 
"moral  Incentives"  and  by  full-blown,  dem- 
agogic rhetoric. 

He  talks  oT  the  "true  Socialist  worker"  as 
an  Idealist  who  is  "an  uncompromising 
enemy  of  any  petit  bourgeosls  attitude — any 
vestige  of  the  past. . . ." 

"People  throughout  the  world  Judge  our 
vrorklng  class  on  the  basis  of  what  a  working 
man  is  capable  of  doing  under  socialism, 
thereby  Judging  the  capabilities  of  the  So- 
cialist system,"  he  said. 

If  that's  true,  Brezhnev  cant  be  very 
optimistic. 


POLICE  AWARDS 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

or    MAaTL&ND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  AprU  24.  1972 

Mr.  OUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  seeing 
dramatic  decreases  in  District  of  Colum- 
bia crime — decreases  which  the  PtkI- 
dent,  the  Police  Chief,  District  of  Colum- 
bia policemen,  and  those  of  us  in  Con- 
gress who  worked  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia crime  bill  can  all  be  pleased  about. 

There  has  been  some  pessimism,  how- 
ever. Some  have  suggested  that  the  de- 
cline really  Just  represents  a  pushing  of 
crime  from  the  city  to  the  suburbs. 

But  the  most  recent  annual  report  of 
Montgomery  County  Police  Superintend- 
ent K.  W.  Watkins  gives  reason  to  hope 
that  this  pessimism  is  unfounded. 
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The  report  shows  that  while  the  popu- 
lation of  the  county  rose  3.9  percent,  part 
I  serious  crimes  in  1971  were  3.3  percent 
above  their  total  in  1970.  In  other  words, 
the  rate  of  serious  crime  per  unit  of  popu- 
latim  does  not  seem  to  hiave  increased.  If 
my  figuring  is  correct,  it  appears  to  have 
dropped  from  3,690  per  100,000  popula- 
tion 1970  to  3,667  per  100.000  population 
in  1971. 

The  county  ixjlice  department's  rate  of 
solving  crimes  was  21  percent,  an  increase 
over  the  18  percent  of  1970. 

In  this  effort  by  the  Montgomery 
County  Police  Department  to  hold  the 
line  and,  then,  decrease  crime,  public  sup- 
port is  important.  Morale  and  spirit — 
and.  I  think,  the  statistics  on  crime — are 
improved  when  organizations  recognize 
policemen  for  their  work.  In  this  regard, 
I  submit  from  Superintendent  Watkins' 
annual  report  a  list  of  awards  made  by 
private  groups  to  policemen  during  1971 : 

Awards 

policeman  of  the  teak  (knights  of 

columbus ) 

Detective  Corporal  Harold  H.  Fremeau  was 
presented  the  Knights  of  Columbus'  Medal 
of  Merit  in  recognition  of  his  selection  as 
Montgomery  County  Policeman  of  the  Tear 
for  1970. 

The  11 -year  police  veteran  was  cited  for 
"outstanding  service  protecting  the  lives  and 
property  of  the  citizens  of  Montgomery 
County"  by  John  E.  Staskus,  Deputy  Direc- 
tor, District  11  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus. 

Corporal  Fremeau.  34,  Jointed  the  police 
force  as  a  patrolman  in  1960,  was  transferred 
to  the  Detective  Section  in  1967.  as  Private 
First  Class,  and  promoted  to  Corporal  in 
1968.  and  assigned  to  work  on  narcotics  vio- 
lations. 

The  Knights  of  Columbus  citation  rec- 
ognized his  "initiative  and  perseverance  .  .  . 
when  he  carried  out  investigations  of  nu- 
merous narcotic  cases  that  ultimately  led  to 
apprehension  and  indictment  of  offenders  . .  . 

"For  his  excellent  performance  of  duty 
wherein  he  displayed  to  a  high  degree  the 
traits  of  initiative,  devotion  to  duty,  and 
inveetlgative  skUl.  it  is  our  privilege  on  l>ehalf 
of  a  grateful  citizenry  to  award  the  Colum- 
bian Medal  to  Corporal  Fremeau  as  the 
Montgomery  County  Policeman  of  the  Year," 
the  citation  concluded. 

BETHXSOA   KIWANIS  CLUB   AWASOS 

Again  this  year  the  Betheada  Klwanls  Club 
held  an  awards  luncheon  for  Montgomery 
County  police  officers  for  outstanding 
achievements  during  the  year.  The  officers 
were  selected  from  the  four  police  districts 
and  the  following  officers  received  awards: 

Pvt.  David  R.  Barnes,  Pvt.  Jerry  Brandt. 
Pfc  James  Buchanan,  Pvt.  Louis  Clamlllo. 
Pfc  John  DeVrles,  Jr..  Pfc  Robert  Easter, 
Pvt.  Jamea  Fetrow,  Pvt.  James  R.  Fltzgib- 
bon,  Jr.,  Pfc  Bernard  J.  OUlesple.  Pfc  Albert 
OugUelminl,  Pvt.  Harry  W.  Hamilton. 

Cpl.  Robert  C.  K.  HoweU.  Cpl.  Paul  O. 
Hrapchak.  Pfc  Oeorge  Klliany,  Pfc  Charles  E. 
Lake,  Pvt.  John  T.  Mayhew,  Cpl.  John  L.  Mey, 
Cpl.  Michael  H.  MiUer,  Pfc  Phillip  Preece. 
Sgt.  Robert  B.  Renfrew.  Pfc  Richard  Stone. 
Pfc  David  Trtggs. 

These  awards  are  based  on  outstanding  po- 
lice conduct,  including  investigatory  police- 
community  relations,  and  acts  Gl  bravery. 
siLvxa  spaiNO  uom  club 

This  year  the  SUver  Spring  Uons  Club 
held  a  dinner  meeting  honoring  11  officers 
from  this  department  with  awards  for  out- 
standing achievements.  The  foUowlng.  officers 
were  selected: 


Pfc 
the 


was 


mei  itlng 


In 
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Pvt.  David  Barnes,  Pvt.  Louis  Clanlilo, 
Pvt.  James  Pitzglbbon.  Pfc  Ingrld  Gibson,  Pfc 
Albert  Gugllelmlnl,  Pfc  Georgia  KUlany. 

Pfc  Charles  Lake,  Cpl.  John  Mey.  Opl. 
Michael  MlUer,  Pvt.  John  Sblgo,  Pfc  Dpvld 
Trlggs. 

SILVER  SPRING   KrWANIS  CLUB 

Sergeant  John  Baker  was  honored  bjj  the 
Silver  Spring  Klwanls  Club  on  June  29,  971, 
and  was  presented  a  silver  platter  foi  his 
outstanding  devotion  to  duty.  Engraved  on 
the  platter  was,  "The  Sliver  Spring  Klv  anls 
proudly  presents  to  John  W.  Baker,  Pc  lice 
man  of  the  Tear  Award." 

WHEATON  KIWANIS  CLTTB 

The  Klwanls  Club  of  Wheaton  honoret , 
Arthur  Sjnntag.  school  coordinator  froo 
Wheaton-Gleamont  police  district,  as  Pallce 
Officer  of  the  Year  (1970).  Pfc  Sonntag 
presented  with  a  plaque  at  a  dinner 
for  his  professional  attitude,  his  high  iiiter* 
est.  and  his  demeanor  which  are  reflected 
all  his  endeavors. 

AMERICAN    LKCION     AWARDS 

During  1971,  the  Johnson-Hood-Ortfaam 
Post  No.  151  of  the  American  Legion  sel<  cted 
the  following  officers  and  presented  \  hem 
with  certificates  honoring  them  as  "Pc  Uce- 
man  of  the  Month" : 

January:  Pfc  George  HanvlUe,  Pvt.  Ijoiiis 
Colantonl. 

February:    Sgt.    Robert    B.    Renfrew, 
Richard  K.  Stone. 

March:  Pvt.  Michael  J.  Day,  Pvt.  Ke^th 
E.  Hames.  Pfc  Rodney  T.  Ingels,  Pvt.  Wil  llam 
lieek,  Cpl.  Forreet  Plfer,  Pvt.  Richard  A^ipxk- 
ler. 

Aprtl:  Pfc  Volly  K.  Stafford,  Pvt.  Wlflam 
Kalaf^er. 

May:  Sgt.  John  Baker. 

June:  Pvt.  Michael  Jones. 

JiUy:  Pvt.  WlUlam  Campbell,  Pvt.  Mldhael 
Dennis,  Pfc  Steven  Hiu-grove,  Prt.  V  ctor 
Mills,  Cpl.  John  Schlotter,  Pvt.  Lawzpnce 
Treseler. 

Aug\i8t:  Pvt.  ntuicls  Toung. 

September:  Pfc  Robert  B.  Easter,  Pvt.  Jjerry 
E.  Brandt. 

October:  Pvt.  Peter  Knight. 

November:  No  awards  made. 

December:   Pfc  Keimeth  E.  Hames. 

Special   American   Legion   Departmen 
Maryland  Awards  ware  made  to  Pfo  Obj|rlee 
Lake  and  Pfc  Volly  Stafford  at  the  Amer: 
Legion  convention  at  Ocean  City.  \ 

The  awards  are  based  on  letters  recewed 
from  citizens  complimenting  the  offlcersVor 
"courtesy,  compassion,  and  ooaaUleratl<)iQ' 
displayed  toward  their  fellow  men 


Pfc 
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BAY  OP  PIGS  AND  VIETNAM 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OP    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 

Monday,  Aprti  24,  1972 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  editdrial 
appearing  in  the  April  21,  1972,  edi  ion 
of  the  Peoria  Journal  Star  entitled 
"Bay  of  Pigs  smd  Vietnam"  sets  f  irth 
some  interesting  points  regarding  ti  lose 
two  campaigns  which  apparently  lave 
gone  unnoticed  by  some  of  our  colleagues 
in  the  House  as  well  as  most  of  the  sev- 
eral candidates  for  the  Democratic  pi 
idential  nomination. 

I  insert  the  editorial  In  the  Rkcorij  at 
this  point: 

Bat  Or  Pms  And  Vietnam 
(By  O.  L.  Danooy) 

This  week  was  the  anniversary  of  tbd  01' 
fated  "Bay  of  Pigs"  fiasco,  when  we  duipped 


thi  1 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

1350  Cuban  exUes  on  the  beach  and  aban- 
doned them  there,  at  the  mercy  of  Fidel 
Castro's  mllltla. 

It  was  an  Incident  about  which  much 
more  Is  known  today  than  was — and  from 
which  we  seemed  to  have  learned  all  the 
wrong  lessons. 

We  know  now  that  the  chelation  was 
master-minded  by  a  bunch  of  civilian  ex- 
perts In  everything  from  politics  to  Latin 
American  affairs — while  the  professional  mili- 
tary were  only  casually  consulted  and  their 
advice  Ignored  at  the  highest  level  .  .  .  and 
not  employed  at  all  at  the  critical  levels  of 
supervision  and  management. 

At  the  time  It  was  attempted,  Castro's 
mllltla  was  green  as  grass.  His  air  force  was 
a  few  Jet  trainers.  There  were  no  Russians 
aboard. 

Soon  after,  there  were  thousands  of  Rus- 
sians, the  biggest  Latin  army  in  the  hemi- 
sphere, MIO  fighters,  bombers,  fast  boats, 
missiles — and  even  eventually  an  attempt  to 
stack  long  range,  nuclear  war-head  rockets 
there. 

Why?  Because  the  Invasion  attempt  was 
made? 

No.  It  Is  pretty  clear  today  that  the  Cuban 
military  boom,  with  the  Russians  eagerly 
taking  a  hand  was  Inspired  because  we  failed, 
and  especially  because  that  failure  came  In 
a  faltering  of  the  will  at  the  last  minute 
when  the  President  and  his  civilian  advisers 
cancelled  air  cover  for  the  effort  without 
even  consulting  the  military  people. 

Tills  left  the  handful  of  carelessly  armed 
bombing  planes  of  the  Cuban  invaders  and 
their  supply  and  landing  ships  at  the  mercy 
of  the  little  Jet  trainer  air  force  Fidel  had  . . . 
and  left  the  Invaders  stranded  on  the  beach 
without  support,  and  even  without  full 
equipment,  much  less  ammunition  flow  and 
supplies. 

Shortly  thereafter.  In  fact.  President  Ken- 
nedy moved  Oeneral  Maxwell  Taylor  from 
the  Joint  chiefs  Into  the  White  House  with 
him. 

That  act  tells  us  pretty  plainly  Kennedy's 
own  reaction  and  Judgment  as  to  where  the 
"Bay  of  Pigs"  plan  went  wrong — and  It  an- 
swers all  the  "whiz  kids"  who  had  so  eagerly 
tried  since  to  pass  the  buck  off  onto  the 
military  they  were,  in  fact,  superseding. 

And  It  is  no  longer  a  secret  that  It  was 
this  apparent  flinching  and  faltering  on  the 
eve  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs  adventure  that  not 
only  doomed  It  for  sure,  but  convinced  the 
Russians  that  they  could  make  a  "giant 
step"  In  the  form  of  a  direct  off-shore  nu- 
clear threat  to  the  United  States — and  we 
would  "chicken  out"  in  the  crunch. 

So  they  tried  It. 

Kennedy  fooled  them.  He  stood  up  and 
quarantined  even  the  Soviet  Navy,  and  when 
we  didn't  flinch,  the  Russians  were  the  ones 
to  fall  back. 

But  that  most  dangerous  thermonuclear 
confrontation  In  the  whole  history  of  the 
"atomic  age"  came  about  as  the  price  of 
failure  and  the  appearance  of  moral  weak- 
ness. 

Failure  Is  deadly  dangerous. 

The  appearance  that  In  the  crunch,  we 
will  tolerate  anything.  Is  deadly  dangerous. 

Such  were  the  real  causes  of  World  War  U 
because  they  fed  Hitler's  assurance  that  he 
could  get  away  with  anything  and  take  the 
vtrlldest  risks. 

Such  were  the  bases  for  the  eager  exploita- 
tion and  adventurism  of  the  Soviet  Union 
each  time  they  have  made  a  powerful  ma- 
neuver— under  Stalin,  under  Khrushchev, 
and,  sad  to  say,  with  Breshnev  and  Kosygln, 
as  well. 

U.S.  capability — In  physical  power  and 
power  of  will — have  proven  to  be  the  key, 
every  time,  to  reasonable  i^^proaches  and 
sobriety  In  the  Kremlin. 

Whatever  the  theoretical  possibilities, 
these  have  been  the  practical  realities  .  .  . 
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and  the  real  security  of  hundreds  of  millions 
of  Americans  and  others  rests  upon  It. 

Nothing  has  been  more  Important  to  the 
future  of  this  earth  than  that  President 
Nixon  should  not  flinch  and  fall  back  in 
Vietnam  when  Hanoi  busted  the  "under- 
standing" wide  open  by  launching  Its  home 
army  In  an  all-out  Invasion  against  South 
Vietnam. 

The  "deal"  was  that  we  would  cease  the 
continuous  bombing  offensive  against  the 
North  so  long  as  they  did  not  escalate  their 
forces  In  South  Vietnam.  The  invasion  was 
a  challenge  In  more  ways  than  one,  reaching 
far  beyond  Hanoi  and  Saigon. 

Would  we  close  our  eyes,  forget  the  "deal," 
and  not  expect  them  to  keep  their  part  of 
the  bargain? 

It  Is  now  the  temper  of  the  United  States 
that  "anything  goes"  and  we  will  shrink 
back  and  pretend  anything  rather  than  meet 
such  a  challenge? 

This  Is  what  Moscow  wanted  to  know  be- 
fore the  Nixon  visit. 

Should  they  be  reasonable  or  unreason- 
able? And  would  any  deal  made  be  one  we 
would  keep  but  that  we  would  never  hold 
them  to? 

The  answer  that  was  given  had  to  be  given, 
If  anyone  cares  to  biUld  International  reci- 
procity and  thereby  a  hope  of  genuine  peace 
In  the  future. 


MAJ.  GEN.  I.  G.  BROWN  ADDRESSES 
TEXAS  NATIONAL  GUARD  ASSOCI- 
ATION 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  24.  1972 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  8 
Maj.  Gen.  I.  G.  Brown,  Director  of  the 
Air  National  Guard,  delivered  an  excel- 
lent address  to  the  annual  conference  of 
the  National  Guard  Association  of  Texas, 
which  was  held  at  San  Antonio. 

In  order  to  make  those  remarks  readily 
available  for  all  who  are  interested  in  our 
national  defense,  and  particularly  in  oui- 
National  Guard  and  Reserves,  I  am  hav- 
ing it  inserted  in  the  Record.  The  address 
follows: 

Salutation 

(By  MaJ.  Oen.  I.  O.  Brown) 

Last  year  I  discussed  the  possible  implica- 
tions of  the  total  force  concept — more  mod- 
em equipment,  wholesale  changes  In  roles 
and  missions,  close  scrutiny  of  all  of  our 
operations  by  the  active  forces,  and  con- 
tinued restraints  on  funding  while  under- 
taking a  larger  and  more  Important  role  In 
the  total  defense  effort. 

I  am  sure  both  Army  and  Air  National 
Guardsmen  will  attest  to  the  fact  that  this 
Is  what  has  occurred  the  past  year.  And  since 
the  total  force  concept  has  been  In  effect,  I 
will  give  you  the  bureau's  version  of  what 
It  has  done.  Is  doing,  and  possibly  can  do 
to  and  for  the  Army  and  Air  National  Guard 
programs. 

To  be  very  candid,  I'm  not  sure  that  we  all 
see  the  total  force  concept  In  the  same  Ught. 
We  believe  the  Intent  of  the  total  force  con- 
cept Is  to  modernize,  strengthen  and  utilize 
the  National  Guard  and  Reserve  forces  to  the 
highest  levels  possible.  This  Is  a  result  of  re- 
ductions in  the  active  services  and  because 
Guard  and  Reserve  forces  can  be  sustained 
at  lower  activity  rates  and  at  lower  cost  levels 
than  can  full  time  forces. 

To  both  the  Army  and  Air  Goiard,  it  has 
very   definitely    placed    more   emptaaslB   on 
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modernizing  our  equipment :  aided  us  in  im- 
plementing a  program  we  have  sought  for 
years.  Increased  technician  manning 
strengths,  and  qwtUghted  the  necessity  of 
making  our  units  more  responsive  and  com- 
bat ready,  because  of  our  structure,  our  man- 
agement procedxires  are  iinlque.  This  has 
opened  the  door  to  many  problems  peculiar 
to  Guard  and  Reserve  programs  upon  which 
the  active  forces  are  conducting  a  penetrat- 
ing analysis.  One  primary  example  is  the  In- 
creased attention  higher  levels  are  giving  to 
our  retention  and  recruiting  problems,  which 
are  much  more  complicated  and  Involved 
than  In  the  regular  forces. 

The  penetrating  analysis  has  made  us  ap- 
pear less  professional,  less  responsive  to  ac- 
tive force  requirements,  more  rigid  than 
flexible  in  our  adaptlbllity  to  change,  and  In 
many  cases,  far  from  combat  ready. 

This  attitude  has  developed  for  several 
reasons. 

Many  active  force  leaders  feel  the  total 
force  concept  implies  that  aU  Army  and  Air 
Force  regulations,  policies,  directives  and 
manuals  should  apply  to  the  Guard  as  it 
does  to  the  active  force.  We  agree  to  the  ex- 
tent that  our  resources  and  time  permit,  but 
If  we  apply  all  of  these  to  the  Guard,  our 
imlts  would  cost  the  same  as  an  active  unit, 
so  why  have  a  Guard? 

It  is  true,  however,  that  if  we  are  expected 
to  be  immediately  ready  for  combat  deploy- 
ment, with  modem,  integrated  equipment, 
we  have  to  have  the  essential  reso\irces  to 
fulfill  this  requirement.  If  the  total  force 
concept  means  we  are  to  have  identically 
trained,  manned,  equipped  units  as  the  ac- 
tive force,  then  every  incentive — bonuses, 
pay  and  allowances,  educational  opportuni- 
ties and  so  on — should  apply  likewise  to  both 
forces. 

As  long  as  we  have  2  days  drill  per 
month  and  IS  days  annual  training,  and  a 
full  time  force  of  only  20  percent  or  less 
on  continuous  duty,  we  can  not  be  expected 
to  be  as  responsive  or  combat  ready  as  a 
fully  manned  and  equipped  active  force.  We 
can  meet  any  combat  readiness  or  response 
capability  the  services  demand  of  us,  but  to 
do  this  In  the  more  sophisticated  weap>ons 
systems  we  are  acquiring,  we  need  additional 
resources,  and  operable  effective  equipment, 
and  we  all  recognize  it  is  a  little  more  diffi- 
cult to  train  Army  Guard  troops  because  of 
the  different  organizational  levels  which 
have  to  fit  Into  the  overall  structure,  and 
because  of  the  missions  involved  and  the 
difficulty  of  training  large  masses  of  people 
In  the  accessible  environment  needed,  but, 
the  Army  as  well  as  Air  Guard,  has  proven 
that  active  force  requirements  can  be  met 
when  adequate  resources  are  supplied. 

Somewhere  along  the  line  those  respon- 
sible for  the  total  defense  posture  of  our 
Nation  are  going  to  have  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  problem  of  reconciling  the  pure 
definition  of  total  force  concept  with  Its 
practical  application,  the  differences  now  ex- 
isting must  be  reconciled. 

On  the  air  side,  the  33  conversions  we 
completed  In  calendar  year  1971  were  the 
most  difficult  challenges  we  faced,  many 
units  did  not  receive  adequate  leadtime 
notices — many  received  aircraft,  most  of 
which  were  Vietnam  aircraft  and,  because 
of  combat,  required  extensive  work,  and 
aerospace-ground-equipment  (age)  was  very 
slow  In  coming  In.  Transitioning  into  new 
systems  is  never  simple  and  requires  In- 
tensive training  of  our  specialists  for  the 
new  systems.  Facilities  often  were  Inadequate 
to  appropriately  support  the  new  aircraft, 
and  resources  were  difficult  to  acquire  to  al- 
leviate this  problem. 

The  Army  Guard  was  converting  to  the 
O/H  series  TOE  and  this  caused  problems  In 
many  areas.  Any  reorganization,  change  of 
equlplng  or  manning  taMes  or  oonverslon 
are  bound  to  cause  consternation  among  the 
troops.  But  the  Army  did  c«t  acme  overseas 
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training  time  in  and  tested  round  out  train- 
ing with  Active  Army  units. 

The  Army  aircraft  inventory  Just  about 
surpassed  the  air  side  last  year  and  much 
of  the  new  equipment  is  first  line,  including 
Huey  helicopters,  the  sophisticated  flying 
cranes,  and  factory-new  OH-68  Scout  heli- 
copters. 

As  many  of  you  are  vividly  aware,  the  Al/ 
National  Guard  has,  during  the  past  year, 
again  proved  to  be  an  essential  and  dynamic 
element  in  the  military  force  of  the  United 
States.  Demands  are  continuously  being 
made  upon  our  units  in  virtually  all  fields  of 
endeavor.  The  response  of  these  demands  has 
been  most  notable  and  we  may  all  take  pride 
in  our  achievements.  "Responsiveness"  and 
"total  commitment"  are  terms  that  we  feel 
best  describe  the  Air  National  Guard's  ac- 
ceptance   of    its    responsibilities. 

As  of  1  May  1972.  we  will  have  started  the 
sixth  year  of  operation  of  air  refueling  sup- 
port for  European  based  tactical  fighters. 
Oeneral  Didear's  136tb  Air  Refueling  Wing, 
one  of  the  Initial  participants  In  this  mission, 
has  provided  absolutely  superior  service  to 
USAFE  and  the  National  Guard. 

Both  Army  and  Air  programs  became 
deeply  Involved  in  retention  and  recnilting 
and  minority  recruitment.  It  was  an  event- 
ful year  and  one  of  transition,  marked  with 
ups  and  downs  all  along  the  way. 

That  was  last  year — and  I  see  no  change 
ahead  except  maybe  even  closer  scrutiny  by 
our  active  force  partners. 

The  future  of  the  total  force  concept! 

Well,  gentlemen,  one  way  or  another — It 
has  to  work.  Secretary  Laird  told  Congress 
recently,  "we  can  not  have  adequate  U.S. 
forces  that  are  1.4  million  below  1968  active 
duty  peaks,  unless  we  put  comparable 
emphasis  on  strengthening,  training  and 
equipping  a  ftilly  manned  National  Guard 
and  Reserve  under  the  total  force  concept." 
He  also  said  in  bis  1972  budget  message  to 
Congress,  "we  mean  to  have  National  Guard 
and  Reserves  manned,  equipped  and  trained 
to  mesh,  on  quick  notice  with  our  Active 
Forces."  He  added  that  "over  the  past  decade, 
we  have  bad  too  much  talk  and  too  little 
action  in  making  these  (Guard  and  Reserve) 
units  combat  ready." 

Neither  the  American  public — nor  its  po- 
litical leaders — are  in  any  mood  to  fund  an 
active  force  large  and  strong  enough  to  meet 
our  national  security  needs,  and  there  Is 
grave  reservation  about  the  Guard  forces,  too. 
But  we  believe  that  the  Guard  and  Reserve 
Forces  are  going  to  be  a  vital — and  large 
part — of  the  defense  forces  during  the  cur- 
rent decade.  Whether  it  is  accomplished  the 
way  we  think  it  should  be  largely  rests  In 
our  own  hands. 

We  have  to  revive  professionalism  and  par- 
ticipation to  have  dedicated,  enthused,  flexi- 
ble. Innovative  and  far-sighted  leadership. 
We  have  to  have  understanding,  firm  but 
tolerent  leadership.  We  cannot  forget  for  1 
minute  that  all  individuals  deserve  respect 
and  dignified  treatment.  We  must  have 
leaders  who  listen  to  their  men  and  who 
sincerely  attempt  to  reconcile  grievances  and 
complaints.  We  absolutely  must  have  leader- 
ship that  demands  the  best  from  all  his  per- 
sonnel and  who  within  his  power  gives  his 
men  the  same  in  return. 

Though  our  technician  forces  represent 
the  firm,  steady  hand  of  guard  stewardship 
on  a  full  time  basis,  it  must  be  recognized 
that  nontechnlcians  represent  80  to  95% 
of  our  total  force.  With  dispirited,  unpro- 
ductive and  unchallenged  nontechnlcians. 
our  units  can  only  suffer  the  consequences, 
which  In  the  current  total  force  concept 
deflnltely  means  the  death  of  the  unit. 

The  best  Interests  of  both  technicians 
and  nontechnlcians  are  of  utmost  Impor- 
tance to  us  in  the  bureau  and  the  DOD.  as 
are  the  best  Interests  of  the  entire  Guard 
program.  When  we  issue  a  regulation  that 
uniforms  are  to  be  worn  by  technicians  or 
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that  haircuts  are  to  conform  to  active  fotoe 
standards,  it  doesn't  necessarily  mean  that 
we  are  In  complete  agreement  with  these 
decisions.  These  are  the  only  decisions  we 
can  make  or  the  decisions  which.  In  our 
opinion,  are  in  the  best  Interests  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  as  a  whole. 

To  show  you  how  uncertain  things  are. 
four  years  ago  we  worked  on  a  congressional 
bill  for  full  technician  retirement  credit. 
We  had  assumed  the  bill  was  dead  and 
would  have  to  be  reinitiated.  All  of  a  sud- 
den— ^two  weeks  ago — to  the  surprise  of 
of  everyone — it  was  passed  nearly  unani- 
mously out  of  the  Senate  Post  Office  and 
Service  Committee  to  be  presented  to  the 
Senate.  I  can't  even  predict  the  fate  of  the 
bill  but  at  least  we're  a  step  ahead  of  where 
we  were. 

I'm  going  to  wrap  up  this  discussion  with 
you  by  briefly  addressing  three  topics  that 
we  feel  must  be  looked  at  as  one — these  are 
retention — recruiting — and  public  attitude 
toward  the  Guard.  I  say  this  because  the 
public  attitude  plays  a  most  important  role 
in  retention  and  recruiting.  If  Guard  serv- 
ice is  a  nasty  word  In  the  public  mind — 
if  the  public  maintains  little  interest  or  no 
respect  for  military  or  National  Guard  pro- 
g^ms — we  are  going  to  be  unsuccessful  In 
both  retention  and  recruiting  which  will 
be  the  death  of  the  Guard.  To  succeed  In 
either  area,  we  must  first  direct  or  complete 
efforts  toward  public,  employer,  and  family 
support  of  the  National  Guard. 

We  have  several  things  going  for  bus  but 
only  Guardsmen  themselves  can  dissemi- 
nate these  points  to  those  outside  the  Guard. 

The  very  vital  role  of  the  Guard  In  to- 
day's defense  structure  must  be  stressed 
and  the  total  force  concept  must  be  ex- 
plained. We  must  close  the  communications 
gap  between  the  military  and  civilian  com- 
munities and  we  must  create  an  era  of  un- 
derstanding, both  In  and  outside  the  Na- 
tional Guard. 

Business  and  political  leaders  and  fami- 
lies can  understand  the  importance  of  the 
national  guard  when  It  is  explained  to 
them — and  when  they  are  convinced  the 
guard  Is  and  will  be  combat  ready  and  re- 
^onslve  in  event  of  any  emergency  requir- 
ing additions  to  the  active  forces.  But,  oon- 
vers^y,  our  commanders  must  understand 
the  plight  of  the  employer  who  has  a  small 
staff  and  is  forced  to  relinquish  the  use  of 
some  of  his  vital  employees  ioi  extra  guard 
duty. 

As  both  the  army  and  air  guard  l>ecom3 
more  federal  mission  oriented,  as  we  mtist 
under  the  total  force  concept,  we  find  some 
state  and  federal  leaders  leas  enthusiastic 
about  the  national  guard.  This  attitude  is 
llk^y  to  Increase  as  civil  dlsttirbances  wane 
and  the  national  guard  Image  as  a  protector 
of  life  and  property  fades  from  lack  of  use. 

The  only  antidote  for  this  dilemma  is  an  in- 
formative, widespread  and  consistent  public 
Information  program  which  highlights  the 
important  national  defense  role  of  the  na- 
tional guard — ^the  economic  value  of  guard 
expenditures  In  your  area — the  Increased 
skills  and  training  the  guard  furnishes  the 
civilian  community — and  last,  but  certainly 
not  the  least  Important,  the  community  ac- 
tion role  of  the  guard.  Every  community  ac- 
tion project  we  undertake  wins  friends  and 
supporters  for  our  program.  And,  I  am  firmly 
convinced  that  we  not  only  win  supporters  for 
the  national  guard  through  our  nation-wide 
"operation  patriotism"  program,  but  addi- 
tionally we  help  unite  Americans  to  go  fw- 
ward  as  a  united  peoples  toward  attainment 
of  a  better  world  for  all.  We  are  facing  a 
difficult  period  in  the  national  guard.  We 
must  sustain  a  more  combat  reculy,  re^x>n- 
sive  posture.  In  a  zero  draft  environment, 
and  in  a  climate  where  public  understand- 
ing and  support  for  the  military  Is  at  an 
extrem^y  low  point.  The  active  forces  are 
constantly    analyring    our    management   of 
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rosourcea  and  conduct  of  our  overall  profl  ram 
In  view  of  the  empbasls  on  our  federal  :  rUs- 
slon.  We  can  expect  only  minimum  essei  tlal 
Incroefirn  In  funding  despite  the  Inore;  taed 
requirements  placed  upon  us  and  the  M  ded 
worUo€Mls  of  obtaining  more  aopblstlo  ^ted 
weapons  systems. 

Again,  under  these  conditions  we  must  In- 
crease retention  and  recruitment;  we  must 
produce  effective  minority  recruitment  ]  >ro- 
grams;  we  must  malntalr.  the  morale  of  our 
men  and  women  and  conduct  an  ezteniive 
community  Information  and  commu  ilty 
action  program.  I  must  congratulate  you  <  lut- 
standlng  guardsmen  of  Texas  for  being  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  nation  In  fulf ulllni ;  all 
of  these  vitally  neoeasary  requlrementa.  ]  'all- 
ure  In  any  of  these  areas  will  Jeopardize  the 
existence  of  the  units  Involved. 

It's  a  challenging  picture  I've  painted  but 
that's  Just  the  way  It  is.  I'm  optimistic  that 
our  army  and  air  guard  commanders  arq  ca- 
pable of  meeting  this  challenge. 

Thank  you  for  allowing  me  to  partldi^ate 
In  your  conference. 


PRICE  CONTROL  "ENPORi 


HON.  BELU  S.  ABZUG 

or   NKW   TOXK 
IN  THE   HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATI\|ES 

Monday.  Aprti  24.  1972 

Mrs.  ABZUO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  an  im- 
ing's  New  York  Times  carried  an  ar  Jcle 
detailing  one  lndi\'ldual's  frustrat  ions 
with  trying  to  get  the  Internal  Rev(  nue 
Service  to  Investigate  a  price  Inctsaae 
complaint.  The  amount  Involved  was 
small,  but  the  principle  is  not. 

Few  enough  people  even  realize  yhen 
they  are  being  charged  prices  which  iso- 
late price  controls:  to  have  such  a  kick 
of  assistance  for  those  who  do  reallae  It 
and  complain  about  it  is  inexcusable.  I 

I  include  the  article  at  this  point :     I 
Complaint  About  Pricbs — Hold  on —  I 
Havk  Fatth 

(By  PhUlp  Shabecoff)  I 

Washington,  April  23. — As  of  last  wcsk, 
about  80.000  complaints  of  possible  vlolatl<  ns 
of  wage,  price  and  rent  controls  had  b<  en 
lodged  with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
since  Phase  Two  began  last  November.  T  kls 
Is  a  journal  of  what  happened — or  rather  ( id 
not  happen — to  one  of  those  complaints. 

Feb.  13.  Went  to  Alexandria,  Va.,  and 
parked  car  in  underground  garage.  When  pi  ty- 
ing, seemed  to  recall  that  price  Just  recently 
was  30  cents  for  first  hour  Instead  of  th<j  SO 
cents  now  being  charged.  Asked  attei 
for  base  price  list.  Attendant  grli 
scratched  his  head  and  said  he  was 
there  and  did  not  know  what  It  was  all  at 

Feb.  14 — Looked  up  the  number  of  the  It 
Internal  Revenue  Service  office  In  the  dis- 
trict of  Columbia  telephone  boolL,  and  a  tter 
about  a  dozen  rings  It  was  answered  by  a  i  aan 
who  said  "taxpayer  service."  Asked  If  this 
was  where  one  reported  price  violation,  uolce 
answered  yes,  and  asked  what  "oompmlnt 
was  about?"  Recited  grievance  and  waaftold 
to  "hold  on." 

A  few  minutes  later  a  female  voice  canle  on 
the  line  and  asked,  "What  is  your  Com- 
plaint?" 

Repeated  suspicions  and   then   was 
"Okay.  Hold  on." 

Female  voice  returned  shortly  and  i^ed 
If  the  parking  lot  attendant  had  been 
for  the  price  list.  Replied  In  the  affirmative 

"Okay.  Hold  on." 

A  few   minutes  later  still   another 
was  heard   at   the  end   of  the   line. 


Increase — did  It  Involve  a  rented  apartmi  nt?' 


told. 


roloe 
This 
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In  calm  voice  replied  that  no,  the  com- 
plaint was  about  a  parking  lot  and  that  two 
other  IJtS.  ofllclals  had  already  been  told 
about  It. 

•Okay.  Hold  on." 

The  female  voice  returned  and  asked  for 
home  address  and  said  that  revenue  service 
would  report  on  dlspoeitlon  of  the  oomplalnA. 

Feb.  16 — Riscelve  letter  from  LR.8.  saying 
complaint  had  been  received  and  was  being 
Investigated. 

Feb.  38:  Hearing  nothing  further,  called 
IJI.S.  again  and  asked  what  had  been  done 
about  complaint. 

"Yours  Is  not  the  only  complaint,  you 
know,"  said  a  female  voice  with  a  hint  of 
asperity  In  it.  "We  get  over  1,000  calls  a  day. 
These  things  take  time." 

Apologetically  asked  If  an  answer  was  stUl 
to  be  expected. 

"Have  a  UtUe  faith  In  the  IJRJB.."  said  the 
female  voice.  "We  will  get  In  touch  with  you 
to  teU  you  the  results  of  oiur  investigation." 

March  13:  Faith  In  IJIJ3.  sUU  alive  but  de- 
cided to  reinforce  faith  with  another  call. 
Phone  rang  a  dozen  times  and  then  voice 
answered,  "The  lines  are  busy;  hold  on 
please." 

Four  minutes  and  20  seconds  later  a  wom- 
an picked  up  the  phone,  listened  to  recita- 
tion of  complaint  and  query  on  what  bad 
been  done  about  It. 

"Did  you  write  your  complaint  in  a  let- 
ter?" 

Informed  that,  no,  the  complaint  had  been 
made  by  telephone,  the  revenue  service  offi- 
cial said,  "Oh,  well  that's  at  a  different  office 
downstairs.  I  can't  transfer  you  but  111  give 
you  the  number." 

Phone  at  other  end  of  new  number  rang 
26  times  with  no  answer.  Redlaled  original 
IJt.S.  number. 

"The  lines  are  busy,  hold  on  please." 

When  still  another  answered,  took  precau- 
tion of  asking  her  name.  It  was  Mrs.  Smith. 

Mrs.  Smith  was  sympathetic  after  listening 
to  short,  unhappy  history  of  violation  com- 
plaint. She  carefully  explained  regulations 
Involved  and  suggested  that  maybe  It  was 
not  a  violation  anyway. 

Agreed  that  maybe  It  was  not  a  violation 
but  that  possibly  It  was  and  added  It  would 
be  nice  to  know,  one  way  or  the  other. 

"Hold  on,"  said  Mrs.  Smith. 

Five  minutes  later  Mrs.  Smith  was  on 
again.  "I  checked  with  your  Investigators  and 
they  didn't  have  anything  on  your  complaint. 
I  asked  our  technical  staff  to  look  Into  It. 
We'U  be  In  touch  with  you." 

March  20 — "The  lines  are  busy,  hold  on 
please."  After  minute  or  so  reached  Mrs. 
Smith  who  said  that  she  could  not  find  any 
trace  of  complaint.  "Where  did  you  say  you 
made  the  complaint?  Where  did  you  say  the 
aUeged  violation  took  place,  Baltimore?  Oh. 
Alexandria.  Let  me  check  our  other  offices. 

March  27 — Mrs.  Smith  phoned  office.  "Sor- 
ry, we  can  find  no  record  of  your  complaint. 
I  suggest  you  submit  It  In  form  of  letter." 
Thought  about  resubmitting  complaint  In 
form  of  letter. 

April  7 — Again  thought  about  resubmit- 
ting complaint  in  form  of  letter. 

AprU  21 — Decided  against  resubmitting 
complaint  In  form  of  letter. 


April  2U,  1972 


HARD  LABOR  BUILT  THIS  NATION 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or  PBNN8TI.VAinA 
IN  THX   HOUSE   OF  REPRBBENTATIVKI 

Monday.  Aprtl  24.  1972 

Mr.  OAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  a  fact 
that  every  economic  and  social  change 
which  has  occurred  In  this  country  can 
be  traced  to  the  labor  of  its  working  men 


and  women.  Those  who  work  with  their 
hands,  as  well  as  those  who  work  with 
their  head,  are  respcmslUe  for  this  Na- 
tion attabilng  the  blgbmi  standard  of 
living  of  any  which  ever  graced  tbe  face 
of  the  earth. 

On  Sunday.  April  9.  I  had  the  hanar 
and  privilege  of  sharing  in  a  public  trib- 
ute to  108  men  who  toiled  in  the  steel 
mills  of  dalrton.  Pa.,  for  a  combined 
total  of  3.805  years  and  8  months,  llieir 
accxmiulated  labor  represents  a  total  of 
more  than  7  miiHon  man-hours.  It  repre- 
sents the  conversion  of  muscle  and  min- 
utes into  a  serviceable  product,  vital  to 
the  national  economy.  It  represents  steel 
for  autos,  bridges,  and  buildings;  steel 
for  the  defense  of  America  and  steel  for 
the  development  of  underprivileged 
coimtrles  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  men  honored  that 
evening  were  members  of  Local  1557. 
USWA.  who  were  retired  during  1971. 
It  has  become  the  custom  of  the  local 
to  recognize  the  achievements  of  their 
members  and  I  believe  Mr.  Daniel  Han- 
nan,  president  of  Local  1557,  and  those 
who  planned  and  participated  in  this 
tribute  are  to  be  commended  for  ac- 
knowledging the  contribution  these  men 
made  to  all  Americans  tuid  people  every- 
where. 

It  is  with  pride  I  Insert  the  names  of 
the  honorees  and  their  years  of  service 
into  the  Rkcoro  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues: 

James  E.  Abraham,  Jr.,  19  years;  Mi- 
chael J.  Anthony,  31  years,  2  months; 
Oeorge  N.  Baich,  27  years,  9  months; 
Albert  O.  Barone,  38  years;  Ernest  O. 
Barone,  36  years;  Amerigo  Bartollnl,  30 
years,  9  months;  James  Belland,  37 
years,  8  months;  Stephen  Berchok,  34 
years,  8  months;  August  J.  Bertlse,  20 
years;  Charles  E.  Blddle,  23  years. 

Chester  Boal.  29  years;  Elmer  Bowers, 
35  years:  Clyde  A.  Boyd,  47  years,  8 
months;  John  E.  Bricker.  30  years;  John 
W.  Bronkowskl,  34  years,  7  months; 
Samuel  Brown,  31  years;  Edward  O. 
Caton,  42  years,  9  months;  Joseph  M. 
Chasko.  35  years;  Frank  Chepllc,  33 
years;  Henry  L.  Christian,  19  years;  Ed- 
win S.  Christy,  34  years,  1  month;  Roose- 
velt Clay  brook,  40  years,  8  months;  Paul 
V.  Conn,  17  years,  6  months. 

Donald  C.  Crawford,  34  years;  6 
months;  Carl  Dearfleld,  44  years;  John 
Driver,  22  years,  6  months;  Elmer  P. 
Eckert,  30  years;  Louis  M.  Evans,  47 
years;  John  R.  Flynn,  26  years;  Fred  E. 
pyxter,  15  years;  Herman  Frantz,  34 
years,  3  months:  Russell  O.  Fraser,  44 
years,  5  months;  James  J.  Oants,  23 
years;  Ivy  Garland,  31  years;  Ello  Oin- 
azml.  34  years,  6  months;  Joseph  J. 
Orossi,  24  years;  William  Higgins,  30 
years. 

Nelson  Hllllard,  19  years,  6  months; 
Henry  R.  Hood,  31  years;  Charles  Hop- 
kins, 32  years;  John  M.  Hrezo,  48  years; 
Albert  Jackson.  Jr.,  23  years,  6  months; 
Daniel  Kadar,  46  years;  Lawrence  M. 
Kaltenbaugh,  44  years;  John  Kelly,  21 
years;  Oeorge  B.  Kemple,  42  years;  Alex- 
ander KoElenlak,  15  years;  John  J.  Lap- 
tosky,  15  years;  Charles  LeMon,  28  years, 
9  months;  Robert  E.  Lewis.  35  years,  3 
months;  Matthew  Little,  28  years.  2 
months. 
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Edmund  Uoyd.  20  years.  4  months: 
Patricio  Loera,  39  years;  Donald  R. 
Luker.  37  years.  10  months;  Mich  ad 
Luksick.  42  years,  5  months;  James  V. 
Lundy,  45  years;  Joeei^  F.  McAtee,  42 
years;  Samuel  McDonald.  45  years; 
Louis  Maddox.  29  years;  WUliam  Mar- 
ovlch.  38  years,  8  months;  Th<Hnas  Max- 
ey.  24  years,  11  months;  Jo8q>h  J.  May- 
zel.  44  years.  3  months;  Jacques  Mor- 
agne,  43  years;  Vincent  J.  Nardone.  35 
years,  4  months;  Roy  W.  Nordlne,  42 
years:  James  W.  Patterson,  Jr.,  45  years: 
Kermit  Payne.  44  years,  9  months. 

Carl  W.  Penn,  35  years,  2  months;  Rus- 
sell W.  Pfluger.  34  years.  9  months; 
Leonard  D.  Pickering.  35  years;  Michad 
J.  Pow.  30  years;  Jcrfm  T.  Price,  17 
years,  10  months;  Alf<»)so  Rawls,  33 
years,  8  months;  Argyle  Robinson,  45 
years.  7  months;  John  Roman,  35  years; 
Joseph  Ruzich,  28  years,  6  months;  Wil- 
liam V.  Sacoo,  40  years,  9  months;  John 
F.  SchultB.  44  years:  John  Shamber,  32 
years;  Hugh  J.  Shaw,  25  years,  7 
months;  Benjamin  P.  Simmons,  28  years, 
7  months;  Albert  Smith,  43  years;  Ever- 
ett Smith,  23  years,  5  months. 

James  R.  Smith,  41  years,  11  months; 
Alexander  P.  Stirbls,  Jr.,  35  years.  4 
months;  Joseph  P.  Stofka,  Jr.,  38  years; 
Clarence  R.  Sumney.  27  years;  Stanley 
Sydorlak.  25  years,  10  months;  Curtis 
Tate,  28  years,  7  months;  Jsunes  B. 
Thomas,  34  years,  3  months;  Michael 
Trbovich,  44  years.  6  months;  Jttm.  A. 
Tucci.  32  years:  Charles  A.  Uchrinscko 
(Urlnsco).  29  years:  Francis  J.  Volpe,  29 
years:  Arthur  F.  Waldbaum,  47  years,  6 
months;  Eugene  C.  Walsh,  29  years,  3 
months;  John  R.  Walton,  43  years,  10 
months. 

John  W.  Webb,  41  years,  8  months; 
James  Weightman,  45  years;  lliomas  H. 
Welglitman,  29  years;  James  E.  'V<miiam- 
son.  25  years;  Thomas  A.  Wise.  39  years; 
Francis  B.  Wolf,  43  years;  Adam  Wood. 
46  years;  Stephen  P.  Woytko,  48  years; 
William  Yesensky,  25  years;  Steve  N. 
Zonca,  41  years;  and  Samuel  J.  Gotto.  de- 
ceased, 31  years. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSION  ON 
POPULATION    GROWTH    IS    DIS- 

APPOINTINa 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

or   ICABTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPREBENTATIVBS 

Monday.  AprU  24.  1972 

Mr.  HOOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  exponents 
of  abortion  have  been  deeply  shocked 
and  dismayed  by  the  recommendations 
of  the  Report  of  the  Commission  on 
PcHnilatlon  Growth  and  the  American 
Future.  Despite  President  Nixon's  public 
opposition  to  abortion  as  an  acceptable 
form  of  birth  control,  the  Commission 
recommended  the  denial  of  life  to  im- 
bom  babies  as  a  method  of  Umitiing  the 
populattm  growth  of  the  Nation. 

A  group  of  studoits  sharing  my  hor- 
ror at  the  prospect  of  casually  engaging 
in  a  practice  akin  to  murder  for  the 
stated  purpose  ot  "controlling  the  popu- 
lation" was  also  horrified  at  tbe  Oom- 
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missi<m's  report.  The  students  have 
written  President  Nixon  expressing  their 
dismay.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  request  per- 
misslon  to  Insert  their  letter  into  the 

RXCORO. 

SruDBNT  Union, 
Univxisitt  or  Mabtland, 
OoUege  Park.  Md..  April  3, 1972. 
Hon.  RicRAis  M.  NnoN, 
President  of  the  United  States.  The  White 
House,  Washington.  D.C. 
DxAK  Ma.  Pusidknt:  On  April  3,  1971  you 
said  In  part:  "...  I  consider  abortion  an 
unacceptable  form  of  peculation  control  .  .  . 
For,  surely,  the  unborn  have  rights,  also, 
recognized  In  law,  recognized  even  In  the 
principles  expounded  by  the  United  Nations." 
And,  now  a  year  later,  as  we  students  of 
the  middle-Atlantic  area  gather  In  conference 
to  help  ]Mt>tect  human  life.  It  seems  especially 
appropriate  to  urge  that  you  reject  the 
recommendation  contained  In  part  n  of  tbe 
Report  of  the  C!ommlsslon  on  Population 
Orowth  and  the  American  Future  that  calls 
for  the  liberalization  of  state  laws  to  provide 
abortion  services  supported  by  public  funds. 
We  support  your  stated  position  and  en- 
courage Its  continuation.  We  ask  that  you 
not  only  reject  the  commission's  report,  but 
that  you  direct  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  to  insure  his  research 
agencies  do  not  use  public  funds  for  abor- 
tion research  In  contravention  of  public  law. 
Specifically,  the  Center  for  Popxilation  Re- 
search, National  Institute  of  Child  Health 
and  Human  Development,  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  Is  reported  to  be  exploring  the 
use  of  microwaves  and  ultrasound  In  per- 
forming abortions.  Section  1008  of  Public  Law 
91-572  prohibits  use  of  Federal  funds  whose 
expenditure  It  authtMizes  for  any  such  pur- 
pose. 

Finally,  we  are  confident  you  will  recognize 
our  concern  and  accept  our  support  of  your 
stand  against  abortion.  We  ask  that  you  de- 
liver a  telling  blow  against  antl-Ufe  factions 
throughout  this  country  by  further  coura- 
geous action. 

Sincerely, 

Chxistopher  J.  KOLB, 

Chairman. 
Mark  Vaccaro, 
Vice-President,  Public  Relations. 
Monica  S.  Thzis, 
Vice-President,  Research. 
Ruth  Haroestt, 

Secretary. 


FARLEY:  NIXON  CAN  BE  BEATEN 


HON.  PHILLIP  BURTON 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  24.  1972 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
ScrantoQ  Pennsylvania  Times  on  Feb- 
ruary 14.  this  year,  printed  an  interview 
with  James  A.  Farley  under  the  title: 
"Farley:  Nixcm  Can  Be  Beaten." 

I  thought  my  colleagues  would  be  in- 
terested in  the  vievra  of  one  who  has 
played  such  an  important  role  in  Uie 
Democratic  Party  over  the  years.  As  a 
former  National  Chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  he  has  drawn  on  a  wealth 
of  experience  and  though  our  views  on 
the  McGovem  Commisslcm.  and  other 
matters  differ,  his  observations  are  of 
Interest  and  give  a  perspective  to  a  now 
almost  historic  era  in  Democratic  Party 
politics. 

The  full  text  of  the  article  follows: 
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[From  the  Scranton  Times.  Feb.  14.  :97a] 

Pauxt:  Nixon  Can  Bb  Bbatbn 

(By  John  Moeedale) 

Nbw  York. — James  A.  Farley,  who's  been 
rl^t  In  his  day,  thinks  President  Nlxon  can 
be  defeated  In  his  re-election  bid. 

The  83-year-old  former  Democratic  na- 
tional chairman  and  so-called  "Kingmaker" 
of  the  Roosevelt  administration,  sees  tbt  na- 
tion's unsettled  economic  state  as  the  Presi- 
dent's vulnerable  point.  But  he  warns 
against  uiy  spUt  in  the  Democratic  party, 
such  as  the  one  following  the  Chicago  Con- 
vention debacle  of  1968. 

His  credentials  are  burnished  by  one  of 
history's  astonlshins  political  prophecies. 
He  confounded  obeervers  In  1936  by  correctly 
predicting  that  Alfred  M.  Lendon,  the  Re- 
publican presidential  candidate,  would  carry 
only  two  states. 

A  framed  copy  of  that  prediction,  written 
tor  newspaper  reporters,  hangs  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  Madison  Ave.  oiBces  where  Far- 
ley serves  as  board  chairman  of  the  Coca- 
Cola  Export  Corp. 

nxver  missed 

He  says  be  has  never  missed  calling,  tbe 
resxilt  of  a  presidential  election. 

"In  my  Judgment,"  says  Farley,  speaking 
carefully  as  befits  a  man  who  believes  "the 
only  thing  a  politician  has  to  offer  is  his 
word." 

"The  President  is  going  to  be  on  the  defen- 
sive, defending  his  campaign  promise  to  bal- 
ance the  budget.  He's  wound  up  with  three 
large  budget  deficits  the  Democratic  leaders 
wont  let  him  forget.  There's  not  any  doubt 
that  there  Is  a  sort  of  unrest  nationally. 

"We've  been  through  a  depression,  al- 
though a  lot  of  people  wouldn't  refer  to  it 
that  way.  Along  with  the  high  cost  of  living 
there's  been  an  Increase  in  all  kinds  o(  taxes. 
Here  in  New  York,  the  sales  tax  is  7  per  cent. 
Some  citizens  moved  to  Florida  to  live  on 
pensions  or  Social  Security.  Some  don't  have 
enough  Income  to  carry  on  due  to  tbe  in- 
creased cost  of  living. 

"Take  tbe  West  Coast,  with  Lockheed  and 
Boeing  difficulties  affecting  thousands  In 
CaUfornla  and  Washington.  Now  people  out 
of  work  and  trying  to  support  a  family  are 
not  overly  concerned  about  China.  Unless  we 
have  a  relapse  In  Vietnam,  it  looks  as  though 
we're  on  the  way  out.  Otherwise,  that's  not 
a  matter  of  concern — it's  the  cost  of  living 
that  affects  them." 

He  sits,  tall  as  an  Irish  oak,  behind  a  clut- 
tered desk.  The  voice,  like  his  handshake,  is 
■till  firm.  A  crowded  public  life  is  reflected  in 
oflloe  wall  photographs  of  presidents — he 
has  been  on  "speaking  terms  with  seven" — 
and  Popes — ^b«  has  known  five.  There  are 
other  emlnents,  "tbe  big  and  Uttle  felknra." 
he  calls  them. 

He  mentions  "a  substantial  state  official" 
who  told  him  "in  preparation  of  the  1971 
budget,  there  was  an  expected  10  per  c*nt  tax 
revenue.  Fact  of  the  matter  is  that  2  per  cent 
is  what  they  collected.  And  that's  what 
causes  a  lot  of  states  and  cities  to  be  in 
trouble.  Now  they're  seeking  help  from  the 
federal  government,  but  the  federal  govern- 
ment's in  the  same  kind  of  fix." 

mendly  to  Sens.  Muskle,  Hunqjhrey,  and 
Jackson,  he  wont  make  his  preference 
known  now. 

NIXON'LL    LOSX    IT  .  .  . 

AU  of  this  means  "Nixon  can  be  defeated 
and  will  be  defeated."  But  Farley  sounds  a 
caveat:  "If  the  Democrats  come  out  of  the 
convention  without  serious  differences.  A 
repetition  of  Chicago  would  be  tragic,  but 
there's  no  reason  why  there  should  be.  All 
the  candidates  have  a  chance  to  make  their 
positions  known." 

He  expresses  Uttle  sympathy  with  those 
who  reject  tbe  wlU  of  the  party  "if  they 
dcmt  have  their  own  way."  (Early  in  his  re- 
lationship  with  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,   he 
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refused  to  follow  Roosevelt's  lead  In  supp  ort- 
Ing  a  maverick  for  state  officer.  "I  stuck  i  irlth 
the  organlzattoD  choice  because  I  was  a  p  uty 
man,  strongly  opposed  to  rebels.") 

RlmiUarly,  he  takes  a  dim  view  of  the 
reforms  Initiated  by  the  McOovern  Com- 
mission, aimed  at  assuring  an  open  ;on- 
vention.  "As  one  who  played  a  vital  role 
In  the  Democratic  party  for  years,  I  <on't 
feel  the  reforms  could  add  anything  tc  the 
final  result.  Many  think  they're  necesiary, 
but  I  don't  happen  to  be  one  of  them  " 

Should  President  Nixon  be  re-elected.  Far- 
ley does  not  see  his  effectiveness  Umttel  by 
the  23nd  Amendment,  barring  presic  ents 
from  serving  more  than  two  terms.  It  Is  a 
matter  close  to  heart.  In  ono  of  the  nost 
celebrated  splits  In  political  history,  F  irley 
broke  with  Roosevelt  over  the  third- term 
Issue  In  1940.  Today,  he  believes  thatjFDR 
served  his  last  years  "not  In  good  ph^ical 
shape.  I  feel  certain  that  affected  hi ;  de- 
cisions." 

In  spite  of  the  bitterness  of  the  I  reak, 
Farley  regards  FDR  as  the  most  Impr  isslve 
president  he  has  known,  although  "the  (Teat- 
est  man  and  the  one  who  had  the  most  nflu- 
ence  on  me  was  Pope  Plus  XII." 

Farley  believes  that  he  himself  would  have 
been  history's  first  Catholic  preside  it  If 
nominated.  Celebrated  as  "Oenlal  Jii  n,"  a 
man  who  co\Ud  connect  thousands  of  i  .ames 
and  faces  from  coast  to  coast,  he  c  erved 
eight  years  as  Roosevelt  postmaster  geiend, 
"I  was  by  far  the  best-known  of  the  cab- 
inet. Including  (Secretary  of  State  Co  dell) 
Hull,  and  I  say  to  you  very  humbly,  that  I 
am  one  of  the  few  men  who  Is  legendi  .ry  In 
his  own   lifetime." 

The  presidency  could  seem  hardly  more 
exalted  than  Parley's  Horatio  Alger  s  iccess 
story  In  politics  and  business.  He  was  born 
in  the  Hudson  River  conamunlty  of  (Irassy 
Point,  N.Y.,  his  father  died  when  he  vas  a 
boy. 

He  started  his  business  career  as  a  Book- 
keeper and  headed  his  own  contractlni  firm 
when  he  was  still  a  young  man.  H^  was 
named  Democratic  committeeman  at 
years  later,  the  largely  Protestant  an< 
publican  residents  of  Stony  Point  el 
him  as  the  first  Catholic  town  clerk. 

WAY  TO  WASHINGTON 

Farley    became    Democratic    chairma: 
Rockland  County,  hitching  his  wagon  t< 
Alfred  M.  Smith  star.  Four  years  later 
was  elected  to  the  state  Assembly.  FDR 
his  first  gubernatorial  term  with  a  24 
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vote  margin.  The  next  time  out,  with  Pa  rley 
serving  as  state  chairman,  the  margin  was 
725,000  votes  and  the  road  for  both  inen 
pointed  to  Washington. 

Circumstances  for  young  people  entering 
politics  are  totally  different  today,  but 
ley  wovUd  remind  them  to  "work  hard 
always  tell  the  truth." 

"May  I  say  to  you,  very  humbly  th  it  I 
never  lied  to  anyone  In  my  life.  Across  the 
country,  you  can  never  find  anyone  I  lie  1  to. 
My  mother  said,  'Jimmy,  always  tell  the 
truth.  It  saves  a  lot  of  embarrassment,  be- 
cause you  don't  have  to  remember  what  you 
said.'  That's  as  true  now  as  It  was  a  t^ou 
sand  years  ago." 

A  believer  that  If  you  can't  say  something 
nice  about  someone,  don't  say  it.  Pi  rley 
tends  to  pass  over  Republican  president  s  In 
silence.  But  he  thinks  President  Kennedy 
"was  destined  to  be  a  great  president,  JJT  he 
hadn't  been  stricken  down 

"I  tie  Johnson  with  Truman.  I  always 
felt  that  Truman  would  go  down  in  hU  tory 
as  one  of  our  great  presidents,  Include  1  In 
any  list  of  our  six  greatest.  And  I'm  ab- 
solutely convinced  that  when  hlstorlaiis  of 
another  day  write  In  proper  perspeiitlve 
about  the  Johnson  administration,  he  will 
go  down  as  a  great  president  who,  by  bis 
determination,  brought  about  more  benei  iclal 
legislation  In  civil   rights  than  any  o  her. 
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Roosevelt  had  a  lot  of  effect  on  the  economy, 
but  not  on  civil  rights." 

Although  It  surprised  him.  Parley  believes 
that  Johnson's  decision  to  step  down  was 
wise.  "The  problems  and  pressures  of  an- 
other year  In  office  might  have  affected  his 
health." 

A  widower,  father  of  three  children  and  a 
grandfather  of  10,  Farley  Is  undismayed  by 
the  future.  "I've  always  been  optimistic  and 
I'm  optimistic  now.  We're  having  our  prob- 
lems, but  they  won't  be  permanent.  Every 
generation  of  Americans  has  faced  problems, 
and  every  generation  has  handled  them  bet- 
ter than  the  generation  before." 

A  token  of  that  optimism,  almost  hidden 
by  photographs  of  the  mighty,  stands  on  a 
side  desk.  It  U  a  small  watercolor  of  a  pas- 
toral Idyll :  A  Catholic  church,  a  small  school- 
house  "and  out  there  to  the  left  Is  where  I 
played  baseball  as  a  boy.  I'hat  was  the  model 
for  the  stamp  when  baseball  celebrated  Its 
76th  anniversary.  They  took  the  cross  off 
the  top  of  the  church  so  non-CathoUcs 
wouldn't  be  offended."  The  memory  clearly 
amuses  him. 

STTMB  RIM   TTP 

Amid  all  the  memorablla,  however,  there 
Is  a  constant.  It  Is  a  battered  card  Parley 
carries  In  his  wallet.  He  says  he  has  quoted 
from  It  frequently  on  the  banquet  circuit. 

It's  attributed  to  "Andrew  Oliver,  Boston, 
Eighteenth  Century,"  but  you  feel  that  It 
sums  up  Jim  Parley. 

"Politics  Is  the  most  hazardous  of  all  pro- 
fessions. There  Is  no  other  in  which  a  man 
can  hope  to  do  so  much  good  to  his  fellow 
creatures — and  neither  Is  there  any  In  which, 
by  a  mere  loss  of  nerve,  he  may  do  as  wide- 
spread harm. 

"There  Is  not  another  Is  which  he  may  so 
easily  lose  his  own  soul,  nor  Is  there  another 
In  which  a  positive  and  strict  veracity  Is  so 
difficult.  But  danger  Is  the  Inseparable  com- 
panion of  honor. 

"With  all  Its  temptations  and  degradations 
that  beset  man,  politics  Is  still  the  noblest 
career  any  man  can  choose." 
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HADASSAH:    A  GLOWING  HISTORY 
AND  A  BRIGHT  PDTURE 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE   HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mojidav.  April  24.  1972 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Hadas- 
sah — the  Hebrew  form  of  the  name  of 
the  heroine  of  the  Book  of  Esther — has 
been  a  significant  factor  in  American 
Jewish  life  for  six  decades,  through  years 
of  war  and  rumors  of  war.  Beginning  In 
1912  with  only  12  women,  it  has  since 
become  the  largest  Jewish  women's  or- 
ganization in  the  world.  Its  membership 
today  includes  some  325,000  in  1,378 
chapters  in  every  State  and  in  Puerto 
Rico. 

Its  initial  objectives — as  the  Women's 
Zionist  Organization  of  America — were 
the  improving  of  health  conditions  in 
Palestine  through  the  operation  of  a 
visiting  nurse  service  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  Jewish  and  Zionist  education  In 
the  United  States.  Today  Hadassah  helps 
interpret  Israel  to  the  American  people, 
provides  basic  Jewish  education  for 
American  Jews,  sponsors  the  largest 
Zionist  youth  organization  In  the  United 
States — Hashachar — and  operates  Zion- 
ist youth  camps  in  this  country.  In 
Israel,    Hadassah    supports    a    nation- 


wide medical  and  public  health  system. 
Including  child-welfare  and  vocational- 
educational  programs;  provides  mainte- 
nance and  education  for  young  new- 
comers through  Youth  Allyah;  and  i)ar- 
ticlpates  in  the  Jewish  national  fund 
land  purchase  and  reclamation. 

To  a  remarkable  extent,  Hadassah  rep- 
resents the  fulfillment  of  a  dream — the 
vision  of  Henrietta  Szold,  bom  in  Balti- 
more in  1860.  Her  life-story  is  among  the 
most  inspiring  in  the  annals  of  Jewish 
history.  Daughter  of  a  learned  and  zeal- 
ous rabbi,  she  achieved  fame  in  her  own 
right  by  her  literary  and  editorial 
achievements  and  by  zeal  for  the  Zionist 
cause.  After  founding  Hadassah  in  1912, 
she  continued  to  give  wise,  patient,  and 
energetic  leadership. 

She  once  said: 

I  see  no  sense  In  any  movement  which  Is 
not  built  up  slowly. 

During  World  War  I,  Hadassah  sent 
a  medical  lult  to  Palestine,  which  opened 
hospitals  and  dispensaries  in  the  major 
centers.  Later,  its  medical  and  health  ac- 
tivities were  widely  extended.  The  Youth 
Allyah — immigration — movement  was 
organized  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Jewish  agency.  Today  a  vast  network  of 
curative,  diagnostic,  and  research  activi- 
ties are  maintained.  The  Hebrew  Univer- 
sity— Hadassah  Medical  School,  the  only 
medical  school  in  Israel,  opened  in  1949. 
The  Hadassah-Hebrew  University  Medi- 
cal Center  was  dedicated  In  1960.  The 
Henrietta  Szold  School  of  Nursing  was 
opened  in  1918  at  the  end  of  the  war. 

Throughout  the  years,  Hadassah  has 
helped  more  than  100,000  children  to  take 
their  responsible  places  in  the  Israeli 
c(»nmunity,  including  many  rescued  from 
Germany  during  the  Second  World  War. 
Kfar  Szold,  a  settlement  of  young  Ger- 
man graduates  of  Youth  AUyah.  was  es- 
tablished in  her  honor. 

In  a  troubled  world,  Hadassah  has  been 
a  beacon  of  good- will  and  compassion, 
manifesting,  as  a  legacy  from  its  founder 
that  wisdom  which,  enlightened  by  con- 
science and  energized  to  suffering,  is  the 
hope  of  the  world.  May  the  women  of 
Hadassah  by  sensitivity  continue  in  years 
to  come  to  fulfill  the  words  of  the 
Prc^het  Zachariah : 

Thus  speaketh  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  saying. 
Execute  true  Judgment,  and  show  mercy  and 
compassion  every  man  to  his  brother. 

Just  a  few  days  ago  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  reading  in  Newsday  a  most  inter- 
esting article  written  by  Rhoda  Amon 
which  tells  of  how  Hadassah's  strength 
and  dedication  continues  sifter  60  years. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
will  find  this  article  most  fascinating  and 
for  their  pleasure  and  Information,  I  in- 
clude the  Newsday  article  in  today's 
Record: 

[Prom  Newsday,  Marob  M.  1973] 
Hadassah  Is  60 — ^ano  CHAMOOfo 
(By  Rhoda  Amon) 
HartawBah,  conceived  60  years  ago  by  con- 
vention-flouting, knlcker-wearlng,  aoctal  pio- 
neer Henrietta  Seold,  and  matured  in  purse- 
proud  mink,  now  wears  sweaters  and  blue 
Jeans. 

The  Zionist  women's  organization,  founded 
to  perpetuate  Jewish  culture  in  America  and 
to  aid  the  people  of  Palestine  (now  Israel) ,  is 
the  nation's  largest  women's  group.  Its  mem- 
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beishlp  of  sas.000  raised  $31,000,000  last  year 
to  support  waHftMMh  medlcal  and  educa- 
tional programs  in  Israel.  Less  publicized, 
and,  so  far,  leas  effective,  has  been  Hadas- 
sah's American  Affairs  Action  program  aimed 
at  educational  problems  and  poverty  In  the 
V.B. 

But  despite  Its  formidable  dedication  and 
undeniable  good  works,  Hadassah,  like  the 
much  maligned  Jewish  mother,  has  suffered 
from  Image  trouble:  the  stereotype  of  the 
bejeweled,  carefully  colffed,  canasta-playing 
club  woman — although  Hadassah  leaders  say 
this  WHS  never  really  true.  Anyway,  they  say, 
Hadassah  Is  changing. 

Most  of  the  new  members  (5,000  Joined  last 
year)  are  young  marrleds  such  as  Bonnie 
Behar,  who  conducts  Hadassah  study  meet- 
ings m  dungarees,  talking  about  such  things 
as  the  Black  Panthers  In  the  U.S.  and  Israel. 
Mrs.  Behar,  38,  founded  a  Hadassah  chapter 
soon  after  she  and  her  psychologist  husband 
became  "the  second  Jewish  couple"  to  move 
Into  Old  Wethersfleld  on  the  Connecticut 
River. 

"If  anyone  had  told  me  five  years  ago — or 
even  three  years  ago — that  I'd  be  heading  a 
Hadassah,  oh  wow,"  says  Mrs.  Behar,  whose 
younger  brother  is  a  Yoga  priest  In  Green- 
wich VUlage. 

Although  she's  a  third  generation  Hadas- 
sah member  (her  mother,  Irene  Ruza,  Is 
president  of  the  Queens  New  York  region), 
young  Mrs.  Behar  says  her  Hadassah  style  Is 
different  than  her  mother's.  "I'd  retch  before 
I  could  go  to  a  luncheon  In  a  hat  and  gloves," 
she  says. 

She  shares  the  Impatience  of  the  Intensely 
serious  young  for  members  of  an  older  gen- 
eration whom  she  considers  frivolous.  "My 
mother  can  put  up  with  people  I  can't  stand 
for  two  minutes,"  she  says,  "people  who 
don't  know  about  anything  except  what 
they're  wearing." 

Her  mother  takes  a  more  tolerant  view. 
Mrs.  Ruza  says  she  suspects  that  the  image 
of  the  "Hadassah  lady  In  a  mink  stole"  Is  a 
figment  of  "o\ir  own  tribal  self -depreciation." 

Besides,  she  adds,  the  chic  Hadassah 
woman  at  a  donor's  luncheon  Is  "not  Just 
going  for  a  meal.  She's  contributing  to  Ha- 
dassah's Youth  Allyah,  for  Instance,  which 
rescued  135,000  children  from  Nazi  Germany, 
and  to  vocational  training  and  education 
and  hospitals  and  medical  care  for  children 
whom  she  will  never  see." 

At  a  luncheon  and  fashion  show  given  by 
the  Suffolk  County  region  of  Hadassah, 
Judith  Epstein,  former  national  president, 
delivers  a  fiery  q>eech,  no  leas  Impassioned 
after  more  than  50  years  on  the  circuit.  Im- 
ploring the  225  suburban  housewives  to  keep 
Israel  alive  and  make  Jewish  life  In  this 
country  more  glorious. 

Later,  the  76-year-old  great-grandmother 
reflects  on  her  beginnings  as  an  avid  Zionist 
Just  out  of  Hunter  College  In  1916:  "Some  of 
our  group  were  Immigrants  or  the  children  of 
Immigrants  who  remembered  the  terrible  po- 
groms In  Russia  and  Poland.  We  dreamed  of  a 
Jewish  homeland  but  didn't  expect  to  see  It 
In  our  lifetime.  At  that  time  It  was  sort  of 
queer  to  be  a  Zionist,"  she  recalls,  as  a  silvery 
made-ln-Israel  ga>wn  Is  modeled  by  a  young 
Hadassah  housewife. 

She  describes  the  typical  Hadassah  woman 
today  as  "famlly-orlented,  not  likely  to  go 
into  a  career  or  become  Involved  with  women's 
lib.  At  these  luncheons,  the  conversations 
are  likely  to  be  about  the  cost  of  food,"  she 
says. 

Of  Hadassah's  efforts  to  reclaim  the  restless 
young  who  turned  their  back  on  Jewish  fam- 
ily traditions,  she  says,  "We  tell  them,  'Why 
go  to  India  to  find  what  you  are  seeking?  We 
win  give  It  to  you  right  here.* " 

Many  young  Hadassah  women  say  they 
Joined  because  of  family  connections.  Their 
mothers  belong.  Orandmothen,  too.  Some 
were  turned  off  during  college  days  but  came 
back  after  they  married.  "They  become  al- 
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most  antl-Jewlsh  until  they  have  children, 
then  they  become  devout,"  says  one  young 
member.  Some  go  so  far  as  to  "keep  kosher," 
although  their  mothers  do  not.  "Confiden- 
tially, my  mother-in-law  belongs  and  I 
thought  It  would  be  a  good  Idea  If  I  Joined," 
says  a  recent  bride. 

But  Randy  Welsbad,  19,  a  Hadassh  daugh- 
ter who  came  to  the  luncheon  to  baby-sit, 
says  she  Isnt  sure  what  Hadassah  really  Is,  or, 
for  that  matter,  what  Judaism  Is.  "Most 
young  Jews  dont  know  what  Jewish  Is,  ex- 
cept It  Is  not  being  Christian,"  she  says.  "I 
went  to  the  temple  school  but  they  dldnt 
teach  us  anything  about  being  Jewish,  Just 
stupid  things  like  how  many  Jews  fought  In 
the  Revolutionary  War.  What  I  want  to 
hear,"  she  says,  "Is  that  Jewish  Is  beautiful." 

MarJorle  Shukow,  23,  a  graduate  art  stu- 
dent at  C.  W.  Post,  says  she  Is  beginning  to 
feel  more  positive  about  Hadassah:  "The 
older  I  get  the  more  positive  I  feel." 

A  trip  to  Israel,  she  says,  helped  her  under- 
stand "where  all  that  energy  Is  going." 

Mtu-Jorle's  mother,  Blanche  Shukow,  presi- 
dent of  Suffolk's  2,000  member  Hadassah, 
says,  "I  always  knew  that  when  I  grew  up 
I'd  be  a  member.  My  mother  was  an  officer 
and  It  seemed  like  a  prestigious  thing  to  be." 

Blanche's  mother,  Goldle  Warshay,  Joined 
rxtiAiumay\  In  1930  after  she  moved  from 
Brooklyn  to  Huntington.  "I  wanted  to  meet 
Jewish  people,"  she  says. 

The  late  Pannle  Zornberg,  before  she  died 
In  her  90th  year,  had  led  her  grandchildren 
to  Hadassah  by  awarding  them  life  member- 
ships (a  fM50  donation) . 

"My  mother-ta-law  always  said  she 
wanted  to  give  us  something  we  wouldn't  ex- 
change for  size,  fit  or  color,"  explains  Mrs. 
Doris  2^rnberg,  who  runs  a  Garden  City  brid- 
al shop. 

But  her  middle  daughter,  Ellen,  a  23-year 
old  sportswear  buyer,  says  her  gift  of  Hadas- 
sah didn't  mean  much  Initially:  "I  always 
thotight  of  Hadassah  as  an  older  ladles' 
group,  something  my  aunts  belonged  to." 
What  changed  her  thinking  she  says,  was  the 
formation  of  an  "under-30"  group  composed 
mostly  of  Zomberg  granddaughtere  and 
friends,  and  named  for  Fannie  Zomberg.  It 
took  a  bit  of  pushing  for  the  name,  Mre. 
Zomberg  confesses,  because  Hadassah  pre- 
fere  to  give  its  groups  symbolic  Hebrew  names 
such  as  Chai,  meaning  "life." 

"I'm  happy  to  be  part  of  a  young  people's 
group,"  Ellen  says,  "we  have  a  social 
function.  ..." 

"That's  not  true,"  Interrupts  her  younger 
sister  Ann,  17,  who  spent  last  summer  with 
an  American  teenage  group  "building  roads" 
In  Israel.  "You  have  to  become  Involved  In 
Israel  to  see  that  It  (Hadassah)  Is  real.  .  .  ." 

"I  think  you're  wrong,"  replies  Ellen. 

Siisan  Zornberg  Lummls,  27,  Interrupts 
both  her  slsten  to  tell  of  her  own  return 
to  Judaism  as  a  way^of  (life,  after  growing 
up  In  Garden  City,  a^OraSP-ortented  com- 
munity. 

"We  felt  so  Isolated,"  BAv.  Lummls  says. 
"I  Just  wanted  to  run  away  from  Judaism. 
But  now  I  see  It  as  a  good  communal  way 
of  life."  Hadassah,  she  says,  has  brought  her 
closer  to  her  family. 

Her  husband,  WlUlam  (Bud)  Lummls,  bom 
and  raised  a  Catholic,  sometimes  gets  so 
carried  away  at  Hadassah  functions,  he 
stands  up  and  "pledges.  But  If  we  give  $10, 
that's  a  lot,"  Mn.  Lummls  says. 

In  recent  yean.  Hadassah  has  made  ten- 
tative moves  to  diversify  the  energy  formerly 
concentrated  on  aiding  Isreal.  Hadassah's 
American  Affairs  program,  which  seeks  to  ed- 
ucate members  on  current  American  Issues 
("We  don't  take  a  stand  on  busing,  for  In- 
stance, but  we  want  to  know  the  pros  and 
cons"),  was  e:Q>anded  three  yeare  ago  into 
an  American  Action  program. 

Nassau  County's  14,000  HsdHssah  mem- 
bers are  encouraged  to  tutor  In  schools,  aid 
in   the   poverty    program    (particularly    in 
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teaching  nutrition)  and  donate  blood,  ac- 
cording to  Miriam  Driesman,  an  avid  Zionist 
since  age  8  when  she  Joined  the  "Young 
Judea"  movement,  now  combined  with  Jiui- 
lor  Hadassah  and  called  Hashachar  or  "The 
Dawn." 

"We're  not  Just  fund-raisers,  we're  also 
concerned  with  being  Informed  American 
citizens,"  says  the  region's  president.  Nas- 
sau Hadassah  Is  holding  a  public  affairs  In- 
stitute Monday  at  Molloy  Catholic  College. 

Although  some  volunteer  projects  have 
faded,  many  members,  such  as  Betty  Ann 
Friedman,  a  Nassau  Hadassah  vice  presi- 
dent, have  remained  deeply  Involved.  Mrs. 
Friedman  serves  on  the  board  of  Mobilized 
Community  Resources,  and  on  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Commission's  community 
Information  committee.  "It's  like  dropping 
a  pebble  In  the  pond,  the  clreles  spread  and 
spread."  she  says. 

However,  Hadassah  volunteers  sometimes 
find  their  local  community  Improvement  ef- 
forts somewhat  more  frustrating  than  rais- 
ing money  to  dredge  Haifa  Bay  or  buUd  the 
Hadassah-Hebrew  University  Medical  Center. 

"We  got  all  enthused  about  the  city's 
'palnt-a-park'  program,"  reports  Carol  Weir, 
president  of  the  Jackson  Heights  Adlna 
(friend)  group.  "The  city  was  going  to  give 
us  palrt  to  fix  up  Traverse  Park."  she  re- 
calls, but  the  paint  didn't  arrive  until  win- 
ter when  enthusiasm  had  waned. 

Adlna  Is  one  of  a  number  of  young  wom- 
en's groups  spilt  from  the  mother  chapter 
In  the  last  few  years  In  the  effort  to  recruit 
young  people.  "Our  girls  don't  go  to  Hadas- 
sah luncheons,"  she  said.  ".  .  .  we  go  out 
with  the  children  and  sell  balloons,  things 
like  that." 

Cathie  Sabot.  25.  says  her  Dlmona  group 
in  Kew  Gardens,  mostly  "liberated  young 
housewives,"  gets  together  twice  a  week, 
not  always  for  Hadassah  business:  "We  shop 
together,  talk,  play  with  each  other's  chil- 
dren, and  one  group  Is  dieting  together.' 

In  Suffolk's  Wllshlre  Greens  development, 
young  housewives  formed  the  Kings  Park 
Hadassah  this  year.  At  one  of  the  first  spring 
programs,  according  to  president  Marlon 
Levy,  a  landscaping  expert  will  advise  the 
new  homeowners.  What  does  that  have  to 
do  with  Hadassah? 

"We'll  tie  It  In  with  the  Jewish  National 
Fund  reforesting — planting  trees  In  Israel," 
Mrs.  Levy  explains. 

There  Is  always  the  tle-ln.  Although  Ha- 
dassah holds  members  to  Its  original  Zion- 
ist goal  ("a  model  Utopian  state  based 
on  Jewish  law")  and  to  their  annual  quota 
for  Israel  ("It's  an  Inner  compulsion;  we 
couldn't  live  with  ourselves  If  we  didn't"), 
Zionist  leaders  smile  on  a  number  of  varia- 
tions that  keep  members  happy  and  attached. 

"But  I  will  never  get  used  to  dungarees  at 
Hadassah  meetings,"  confesses  Judith  Ep- 
stein, adjiistlng  her  mink  hat  on  snowy- 
white  hair. 


MOSCOW  CONFERENCE:  BRIEF- 
INO  FOR  THE  PRESIDENT 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LOXnBIAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Aprti  24,  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  an  early 
date  President  Nixon  plans  to  visit 
Moscow  for  conferences  with  high  lead- 
ers of  the  slave  empire  known  as  the 
UJSJBJl.  In  preparation  for  it.  he  will  be 
briefed  by  those  guiding  the  formulation 
of  TTjB.  foreign  policies,  which  include 
members  of  the  Council  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations of  New  York— CFR. 
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In  his  book  on  the  Invisible  Oov^m- 
ment — Western  Islands  Press,  1962 — 
Dan  Smoot  summarizes  the  history  of 
the  CoimcU  on  Foreign  Relations  ind 
states  that  its  ultimate  aim  Is  the  si  jne 
as  the  ultimate  aim  of  intematicnal 
communism :  To  create  a  one- world 
socialist  system  and  make  the  Un  ted 
States  an  official  part  of  it.  This  m<  ans 
the  dismantling  of  the  U.S.  Constltuflon, 
which  the  President  of  the  United  St  »tes 
is  bound  by  oath  to  "preserve,  pn  tect 
and  defend" — article  n,  section  7. 
Richard  M.  Nixon  was  listed  in  the 
Smoot  book  as  a  nonresident  member 
of  the  CFR. 

Dan  Smoot  has  written  a  briefing  for 
the  President  In  preparation  for  the 
coming  Moscow  visit  emphasizing  hat 
whenever  we  negotiate  with  Conunui  Ists 
any  kind  of  agreement  concerning  na- 
tional security  we  mvite  disaster. 

In  order  that  our  colleagues  may  1  ave 
the  benefit  of  Dan  Smoot's  brie]  Ing, 
which  differs  from  the  President's  an- 
ticipated briefing,  I  Include  It  as  :>art 
of  these  remarks  along  with  related  i  ews 
clippings : 

The  Dan  Smoot  Rxpost — A  Bkhfing  r  }i 

TRK     PRSSIDKIfT 

Alluding  to  the  unbroken  series  of  w:  ong 
decisions  whlcb  our  government  bad  ti  ade 
In  dealings  wltb  Soviet  oflBclals,  James 
restal  (Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  later 
first  U.S.  Secretary  of  Defense)  said:  "(Con- 
sistency never  has  been  a  mark  of  stupli  ilty. 
If  tbe  diplomats  who  have  mlshaudledfour 
relations  with  Russia  were  merely  stvpld, 
they  would  occasionally  make  a  mlstal  e  In 
our  favor." 

That  was  In  1945.  It  would  be  as  diScult 
now  as  then  to  find  a  "mistake  in  our  fa  vor" 
that  any  VS.  President  has  made  in  dei  ling 
with  the  Soviets  since  Roosevelt  first  lem- 
braced  them  in  1933.  President  Nixon's  Con- 
sistency— In  breaking  bis  specific  pronases 
to  American  voters,  In  order  to  maJce  d^als 
that  benefit  tbe  Communist  slave  emp 
threatens  to  be  more  disastrous  than  t)iat 
of  any  previous  President. 

Before  Mr.  Nixon  went  to  Ccmmudlst 
China,  he  was  briefed  on  the  thoughts  I  of 
Chairman  Mao,  so  that  the  Communist  d  c- 
tators  would  be  pleased  with  him.  Presu  n- 
ably,  before  his  trip  to  Moscow  In  May,  be 
win  be  briefed  on  what  to  say  and  how  to 
act  In  order  to  please  the  Communist  d  c- 
tators  of  Russia.  As  a  gesture,  but  wltho  iit 
any  hope  that  It  will  be  seen  In  the  Wh  te 
House  (or  heeded  If  seen),  I  want  to  preseit 
another  kind  of  briefing — a  briefing  tt  tt 
ought  to  make  a  President  of  the  United 
States  blush  and  apologue  for  ever  havi  og 
considered  a  trip  to  visit  the  Kremlin. 

Fifty-five  years  ago — March  16,  191T-a 
revolution  In  Russia  forced  the  Czar  to  ab  11- 
cate.  He  was  taken  Into  protective  custoi  ty; 
and  Alexander  Kerensky  formed  a  Pro  vi- 
sional Oovemment.  Bolshevik  leaders  w  ire 
In  exile  at  the  time:  Lenin  in  Swltzerla  id, 
Stalin  m  Siberia,  Trotsky  m  the  Unl  ed 
States.  But  they  returned  and,  on  Novem  >er 
7,  1917,  bolsheviks  overthrew  the  Keren  ky 
Oovemment.  A  small  group  of  political  gai  ig- 
sters.  they  established  themselves  In  poorer 
with  a  prolonged  orgy  of  human  butchery 

Such  a  system  of  "government."  Inltla  ed 
In  a  bloodbath  that  horrified  the  clvllL  ed 
world,  and  founded  on  economic  and  politi- 
cal dogmas  that  could  bring  only  poverty  a  Dd 
slavery,  should  have  been  doomed  to  early 
failure  in  the  enlightened  Twentieth  a  n- 
tury.  Tet,  50  years  later,  Commimist  tyran  ly, 
extending  over  one-fourth  of  the  land  a  «a 
of  the  earth,  oontrola  more  than  one-third  of 
the  world's  population.  Does  this  prove  t  lat 
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there  Is  something  genuinely  dynamic  In  the 
economic  and  political  dogmas  of  Commu- 
nlam?  No!  Communism  has  survived  and 
qmad  beeauM  It  has  been  iMoued,  at  every 
major  crisis  in  Its  history,  by  the  non-Gom- 
munlst  nation  which  It  has  always  openly 
designated  as  Its  primary  enemy — the  United 
Stetes  of  America. 

In  June  of  1918 — after  having  silenced 
opponents — tbe  Soviet  regime  of  Lenin  and 
Trotsky  tried  to  establish  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States.  American  rec- 
ognition would  strengthen  the  Soviet  regime 
eoonomlcally  and  give  It  respectability,  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  Our  government  re- 
jected the  bolsheviks'  numerous  overture* 
for  diplomatic  recognition.  On  October  37, 
1919,  Robert  Lansing  (then  Woodrow  WU- 
son'B  Secretary  of  State)  explained  to  Con- 
gress why.  He  said: 

"The  purpose  at  the  bolsheviks  Is  to  sub- 
vert tbe  existing  principles  of  government 
and  society  the  world  over  .  .  .  They  have 
built  up  a  political  machine  which,  by  the 
concentration  of  power  In  the  hands  of  a 
few  and  the  ruthlessness  of  Its  methods,  sug- 
gests tbe  Asiatic  despotism  of  the  early 
Clare." 

In  1920,  Balnbrldge  Colby  (who  had  re- 
placed Lansing  as  Wilson's  Secretary  of 
State)  explained,  in  even  stronger  terms,  our 
nonrecognltlon  jwllcy.  Yet,  in  1920,  the  WU- 
Bon  Administration  did  lift  its  ban  on  com- 
mercial relations  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  bolshevik  seizure  of  power  in  Russia 
(accompanied  not  only  by  mass  murders,  but 
also  by  a  repudiation  of  all  debts  and  con- 
fiscation of  private  property)  precipitated  a 
great  famine  and  clvU  war.  By  1921,  approx- 
imately 14  million  people  In  Russia  had  been 
killed.  Nothing  could  have  saved  tbe  Soviet 
regime  but  outside  help,  and  the  United 
States  Oovemment  provided  It. 

During  the  Harding  Administration  (1921- 
1923),  the  American  Relief  Administration 
(under  the  direction  of  Herbert  Hoover) 
distributed  more  than  $63  million  worth  of 
food  inside  Russia.  Tbe  Soviet  regime  took 
credit,  of  course,  for  the  relief  thus  given  the 
starving  population — the  result  being  that 
American  aid  not  only  saved  the  Soviets 
eoonomlcally.  but  politically,  malting  their 
survival  poulble. 

In  1924,  the  death  of  Lenin  set  off  a  power 
struggle  between  Trotsky  and  Stalin.  In  1928, 
Stalin  triumphed,  and  instituted  a  "new 
socialist  offensive." 

Stalin  launched  the  first  five-year  plan  for 
rapid  IndustrlallBatlon.  Because  of  tbe  com- 
mercial agreements  made  by  the  Wilson  Ad- 
ministration in  1920,  tbe  Soviets  were  able  to 
get  machinery  and  technical  issletsnce  from 
the  United  Statee.  Russian  engineers  came 
to  the  United  States  for  training  in  American 
factories  and  imiverslties.  while  American 
engineers  helped  build  basic  industrlea  In 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Stalin's  crash  program  of  Induetrlalisatlon 
produced,  however,  another  great  famine, 
and  disorder  bordering  on  civil  war.  Farmers, 
resisting  tbe  confiscation  of  their  land  for 
collectlvlaation,  were  killed  or  sent  to  slave 
labor  camps  in  Siberia.  Ten  million,  300  thou- 
sand persons  were  "Uquidated"  in  the 
Ukraine;  4,600,000  In  Byelorussia;  422,000  in 
the  Caucasus.  Western  businessmen  having 
learned  that  it  was  imposBlble  to  do  business 
with  Communists,  the  limited  sources  of 
credit  that  tbe  Soviets  had  previously  bad  in 
Western  nations  began  to  dry  up.  Wont  of 
all — from  Stalin's  viewpoint — was  tbe  danger 
of  war  with  Russia's  ancient  enemy,  Japan. 

Only  one  thing  could  save  tbe  Soviet  tyr- 
anny at  this  Juncture:  diplomatic  recogni- 
tion by  the  United  States  Oovemment. 
Though  warned  by  Hoover  holdovers  in  the 
State  Department  that  American  recognition 
of  the  Soviet  regime  would  fasten  slavery  on 
the  Russian  people  and  preserve  Communism 
as  a  threat  to  woild  peace,  Franklin  D.  Rooae- 
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velt  granted  diplomatic  recognition  in  No- 
vember of  1933. 

Hope  of  successful  rebellion  was  temporar- 
Uy  crushed  inside  tbe  Soviet  Union;  oom- 
merdal  credit  again  became  available  in 
Weatem  nations  for  tbe  Soviets;  and.  Japan 
was  mollified.  Tbe  Japanese  Minister  for  For- 
eign Affairs  said : 

"If  those  two  countries  Ithe  VS.  and 
VSSJt.]  continue  in  favorable  relations  for 
years  to  come,  they  will  teach  a  leaaon  to  the 
world  that  capitalism  and  communism  can 
agree.  And  if  tliat  Is  realiaed,  it  wlU  be  un- 
necessary  for  Japan  to  fear  communism." 

Following  American  reoognltlon  of  the 
SovleU.  Stalin  liquidated  millions  of  his 
enemies,  or  suspected  enemies,  in  bloody 
purges  that  lasted  untu  tbe  eve  of  World 
War  n.  Meanwhile,  the  Roosevelt  Admin- 
istration built  an  unbroken  record  of  giving 
tbe  Soviets  everything  they  wanted,  asking 
nothing  in  return:  permitting  them  to 
Ignore  their  old  $628  million  debt  to  us;  to 
persecute  and  murder  American  nationals 
in  Russia;  to  ttarass  our  Embassy  offlcials; 
to  set  up  their  espionage,  sabotage,  and  sub- 
versive networks  in  America,  despite  their 
treaty  promise  not  to  do  so. 

When  World  War  n  began.  Stalin  Joined 
Hitler  as  an  ally.  WhUe  propagandists  in  the 
United  States  were  flUlng  Americane  with 
fear  and  hatred  of  the  Nazis,  relatively  little 
was  said  about  their  partners,  the  Com- 
munists, who  were  playing  Jackals  to  the  Nazi 
beasts  of  prey.  In  the  rape  of  Poland,  for 
example,  the  Naxis  annexed  72366  square 
mllee  of  Polish  territory  in  the  west;  the 
Communist  annexed  77.620  square  mUes  of 
eastern  Poland.  The  Communists  also 
annexed  Lithuania,  Latvi,  and  Estonia,  and 
parts  of  Finland,  Romania,  and  Czecho- 
slovakia. 

On  June  22,  1941,  Hitler  abruptly  turned 
on  bis  Communist  ally.  Stalin's  purges  of 
the  Thirties  had  liquidated  so  many  mili- 
tary officers  that  the  cumbersome,  poorly 
equipped  Soviet  forces  were  without  ade- 
quate command.  Nothing  could  have  saved 
tbe  Soviets  from  utter  destruction  except 
massive  outside  aid;  and  tbe  American  Oov- 
emment gave  it. 

Senator  Robert  A.  Taft  and  former  Presi- 
dent Herbert  Hoover,  among  others,  warned 
that  Communism  poeed  a  grave  danger  to  tbe 
United  States — and  urged  Roosevelt  to  stay 
out  of  the  war  and  let  Hitler  and  Stalin,  two 
of  the  bloodiest  tyrants  in  history,  destroy 
each  other.  To  no  avaU:  massive  American 
"lend-lease"  aid  started  flowing  to  the 
Soviets  almost  six  months  before  Pearl  Har- 
bor. 

When  war  came  to  us,  it  came  from  the 
Pacific.  Tet,  Roosevelt  starved  our  opera- 
tions In  the  Pacific,  where  an  enemy  actually 
threatened  our  homeland,  giving  first  prior- 
ity to  aiding  the  Soviets  in  Europe. 

During  World  War  n,  tbe  Soviets  received 
$11  billion  worth  of  supplies  and  equipment 
from  us  under  the  lend-lease  program.  With- 
out our  aid,  the  Soviet  armies  would  have 
been  immobile  and  helpless  before  tbe  on- 
slaught of  the  Oermans.  During  the  last  two 
years  of  lend-lease,  we  gave  the  Soviets 
mountainous  quantities  of  materials  f<H'  the 
buUdlng  of  industries  after  the  war:  entire 
Induatrial  plants,  oil  refineries,  railroad  roll- 
ing stock,  merchant  sh^,  aircraft,  trucks, 
tractors,  macliine  tools. 

Though  the  Soviets  refused  to  help  us  in 
the  Pacific  theater — even  to  the  extent  of 
breaking  diplomatic  relatlona  with  Japan— 
we  made  no  protest  when  they  entered  the 
war  against  Japan  only  six  days  Ijefore  tbe 
surrender.  Soviet  Siberian  armies,  equipped 
and  supplied  by  America,  occupied  Man- 
churia and  Korea,  stripping  them  of  more 
than  a  billion  dollars'  worth  of  war  booty, 
setting  up  Communist  puppet  governments 
l>efore  withdrawing. 

Armed,  in  part,  with  weapons  and  sup- 
plies that  the  Soviets  had  taken  from  the 
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Japanese  in  Manchuria,  or  had  obtained 
from  the  United  States,  tbe  ConununJats  be- 
gan the  conquest  of  Mainland  China. 

At  tbe  dose  of  the  war.  we  gave  tbe  Soviets 
and  their  Oommnnlst  puppet  govemmente 
biUlons  of  dollars  (throu^  the  United  Na- 
Uons  ReUef  and  Retaabllltation  Administra- 
tion), thus  financing  tbe  Communist  con- 
quest of  a  tier  of  European  states  from  the 
Baltic  to  the  Adriatic.  By  neefBeesly  per- 
mitting the  Soviets  to  occupy  Germany  and 
CzeclK>-Slovakla,  we  enabled  them  to  kidnap 
scores  of  German  scientists  (who  provided 
the  scientific  and  technological  knowledge  for 
postwar  devel(^ment  In  Russia)  and  to  loot 
from  those  nations  industrial  plants  and 
equipment.  Our  postwar  aid  to  European 
nations  along  the  Iron  Curtain  funneled 
more  Industrial  goods  into  the  Soviet  Union; 
and  Soviet  agents  in  the  United  States  ob- 
tained our  atomic-energy  secrets. 

All  of  this  permitted  the  Soviets  to  )>e 
credited  as  a  major  nuclear  power  within  a 
few  years  after  World  War  n.  whereas  her 
socialist  economy,  unaided,  could  not  have 
provided  the  bare  necessities  of  life. 

In  1963,  Joseph  Stalin  died.  This  was  an- 
other dangerous  interval  for  the  Soviets.  The 
most  monstrous  dictatorship  in  history  was 
suddenly  without  a  dictator.  Very  soon,  tbe 
Communist  slave  empire  started  to  blow  apart 
at  the  seams.  In  June  of  1963,  three  montbs 
after  Stalin  died,  there  was  rebellion  in  East 
Oermany.  This  defiance  of  Soviet  tyranny 
was  so  electrifying  to  the  people  enslaved  by 
Communism  that  its  reverberations  spread  all 
the  way  to  Siberia,  inspiring  an  attempted 
rebellion  in  Vorkuta,  where  250,000  slave 
laborers  mined  coal  to  fuel  Soviet  Industries. 

Again,  our  government  helped  save  the 
Soviets  at  a  critical  moment.  Afraid  that  the 
turmoil  in  East  Oermany  might  aggravate 
the  delicate  situation  in  Berlin  and  precip- 
itate war,  the  Elsenhower  State  Department 
maneuvered  to  help  keep  the  antl-Commu- 
nlst  movement  in  Oermany  divided  and  lead- 
erlese,  until  Soviet  tanks  and  machine-guns 
suppressed  the  uprising.  Then,  Elsenhower 
gave  the  Soviets  American  food  to  placate  the 
people  of  East  Oermany.  When  tbe  East  Ger- 
man rebellion  died,  the  rebellion  in  Vorkuta 
died  also;  and  the  flame  of  hope  was  extin- 
guished behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Three  years  later  (1956),  the  people  of 
Poland  aind  Hungary  revolted.  Once  again, 
the  Soviet  slave  empire  was  about  to  dis- 
integrate; and,  again,  the  VB.  Government 
helped  save  it.  The  most  serious  revolt  was 
In  Hungary.  The  Elsenhower  State  Depart- 
ment exerted  pressure  to  prevent  Hungarian 
freedom-fighters  from  getting  Spanish  aid 
through  West  Germany. 

Two  years  later,  the  Elsenhower  Admin- 
istration performed  another  great  service  for 
the  Soviet  Union  by  agreeing  to  a  moratorium 
on  nuclear  testing  In  the  atmosphere. 

During  a  series  of  nuclear  tests  in  1958,  So- 
viet scientists  observed  that  X-rays,  spewed 
out  by  a  nuclear  blast,  are  absorbed  by  the 
atmosphere:  but,  when  emitted  above  the  at- 
mosphere. X-rays  travel  with  the  speed  of 
light  for  thousands  of  mUes  carrying  enor- 
mous energy.  Tbe  Soviets  stopped  their  tests 
and  started  expterlments  to  utilize  tbe  X-ray 
phenomenon  for  development  of  an  anti-mis- 
sile weapon.  In  order  to  halt  our  nuclear 
research  meanwhUe.  they  launched  a  world- 
wide propaganda  campaign  for  a  moratorltim 
on  nuclear  testing. 

On  October  31,  1958.  representatives  from 
the  VS.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  met  at  Geneva  for 
the  first  "test-ban  talks."  They  agreed  to  sus- 
pend all  testing  of  nuclear  weapons  while  the 
tallcs  continued.  Elsenhower  kept  the  agree- 
ment, permitting  no  American  nuclear  test- 
ing during  the  remainder  of  his  Administra- 
tion. Kennedy  continued  the  ban. 

The  Soviets  violated  the  moratorium,  to 
the  extent  necessary  for  experiments  to  de- 
velop an  X-ray  mlssUe  killer.  By  late  sum- 
mer 1961,  they  were  ready  to  set  off  nuclear 
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•sploslcns  In  and  above  the  atmoaphere  to 
test  the  weapon  on  wliich  they  had  been 
working.  Abruptly  announcing  that  the 
moratoclum  was  uuled.  they  condueted  tast- 
ing until  they  had  enough  information  to 
proceed  with  an  anti-missile  weapon.  Then, 
to  keep  us  fR»n  research  testing  <a  a  similar 
nature.  Uie  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  de- 
manded more  talks  to  end  nuclear  testing. 

Oomplylng  with  Soviet  wishes.  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  continued  to  prohibit 
American  nuclear  testing,  though  he  ac- 
knowledged (March  a,  1962)  that  Soviet  de- 
velopments had  put  the  Free  World  in  grave 
danger  that  the  United  States  "cannot  make 
similar  strides  without  testing  in  the  atmo- 
sphere as  well  as  tmderground";  and,  that 
"in  many  areas  of  nuclear  weapons  research 
we  luive  reached  the  point  where  our  prog- 
ress is  stifled  without  experiments  In  every 
environment." 

Despite  objections  by  top  military  men 
and  leading  scientists,  our  government 
signed  a  test-ban  treaty  wltb  tbe  Soviets  in 
July  of  196S.  The  Senate  ratified  it  two 
months  later. 

Unless  we  violate  or  repudiate  tlukt  treaty, 
we  cannot  develc^  effective  defense  against 
missiles — a  defense  with  which  the  Soviets 
are  already  credited.  The  Soviets,  of  ooune, 
were  violating  the  test-ban  treaty  v^le  it 
was  being  negotiated;  and  they  have  violated 
it  frequently  and  with  impunity  ever  since. 

"Liberals"  have  acclaimed  the  test-ban 
treaty  of  1963  a  great  triumph  of  diplomacy. 
President  Johnson  used  it  as  a  steppingstone 
toward  several  other  treaties  with  the  So- 
viets— the  most  dangerous  of  which  was  the 
Outer  Space  Treaty  of  1967.  By  signing  that 
treaty,  we  promised  not  to  use  space  for  mili- 
tary purposes — knowing  full  well  that  mili- 
tary use  of  space  could  become  vital  to  tbe 
survival  of  our  nation;  knowing  full  well 
that  the  Soviets  will  use  space  as  they 
please,  contemptuous  of  their  treaty  pledge 
and  contemptuous  of  us  for  placing  our 
trust  in  them.  In  fact,  the  Soviets  have  been 
violating  the  Outer  Space  Treaty  ever  since 
It  was  written. 

Uniformly,  ovu*  agreements  and  treaties 
with  the  Soviets  have  always  ended  in  dis- 
advantage for  us,  great  advantage  for  them. 

To  Communists,  the  give-and-take  of  nego- 
tiations means  that  Communists  take  and 
the  other  side  gives.  If  they  want  an  agree- 
ment to  bind  the  other  side,  Communists 
may  promise  something  In  return;  but  they 
never  keep  a  promise  that  requires  them  to 
do  something  they  do  not  want  to  do  or  to 
refrain  from  doing  sometmng  they  want 
done. 

Consequently,  whenever  we  negotiate  with 
Communists  any  kind  of  agreement  having 
anything  to  do  with  our  national  security, 
we  invite  disaster.  We  limit  our  activities  in 
order  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment, but  the  Communists  do  not. 

This  is  the  grim  prospect  that  faces  our 
nation  as  President  Nixon  prepares  for  bis 
Moscow  trip,  expressing  confidence  that  he 
will  get  concrete  results  in  talldng  with  the 
Soviets  about  strategic-arms  limitation  and 
other  forms  of  disarmament. 

(From  the  Manchester  Union  Leader,  i^r.  SO, 

1972] 

UJ3.SJEI.  BoiLos  NoiTH  Vixt  An  Foicb 

While  President  and  Mrs.  Nixon  polish  up 
their  wardrobes  In  order  to  make  a  good  Im- 
pression in  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Soviet  Oom- 
munlsts  are  oonoemlng  themeelves  with 
much  more  practical  matters,  such  as  q;>eed- 
Ing  up  their  aid  to  Conununlst  North  Viet- 
nam. 

Of  course,  if  you  drag  out  the  war  long 
enough,  you  give  yoiir  enemy  a  chance  to 
build  up  bis  defenses  and  his  strength.  So 
what  is  liappening  in  North  Vietnam  is  what 
any  intSUlgent  person  oould  have  anticipated. 

North  Vietnam,  with  tbe  aid  of  the  USSR, 
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is  going  to  develop  an  air  force  wltb  which 
they  can  IxMnb  Saigon  and  make  our  own  air 
power  in  support  of  South  Vietnam  of  no 
avaU. 

Tbe  incredible  thing  is  tliat  this  Soviet 
buildup  of  the  North  Vietnamese  air  force 
has  been  permitted  to  go  on  without  any 
protest  from  the  United  States.  As  Mr. 
Khrvishchev  said  a  long  time  ago  of  tbe 
United  Stetes,  "When  you  spit  In  their  face, 
they  call  it  dew." 

President  Nixon  will  now  go  to  Moeoow  to 
talk  about  peace  and  the  Soviet  dictators 
will  say  behind  their  liands  to  each  other, 
"What  a  fool  this  man  is,  ccnnlng  over  here 
and  being  nice  to  us  while  we  are  getting 
ready  to  cut  tbe  United  States'  throat  in 
Vietnam." 

And  they  will  be  right. 

Wtlliam  Lokb,  PuhnMhtr. 


[From  the  Manchester  Union  Leader,  Apr.  30. 
1972] 

SoviXT  BcriLOS  Up  Noktr  Vixt  Ant  Powxr 
(By  Paul  Scott) 

Washington. — ^The  arrival  in  North  Viet- 
nam of  a  large  Soviet  military  delegation  of 
tx>mber  and  defense  experts  is  l>eing  closely 
watched  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  here 
and  by  tbe  U.  S.  miUtary  commands  in 
Saigon  and  Pearl  Harbor. 

The  Russian  delegation  is  headed  by  Air 
Marshal  Pavel  Batitsky.  a  Deputy  Defense 
MiiUster  and  Commander  of  Soviet  Air  De- 
fense Forces.  His  surprise  appearance  in 
Hanoi  with  the  Air  Force  delegation  is  viewed 
here  to  be  of  major  military  significance  for 
two  reasons. 

M^mh^ti  Batitsky  is  the  Soviet's  number 
one  expert  on  the  use  of  the  new  SU-7.  medl- 
Mxn.  range  Russian  attack  bomber.  TtM  ap- 
pearance of  Marshal  Batitsicy's  delegation 
follows  the  arrival  of  more  than  20  of  the 
SU-7's  in  North  Vietnam. 

For  several  months,  American  intelligence 
authorities  have  t>een  gathering  informa- 
tion showing  tliat  the  Russians  had  com- 
pletely modernized  the  North  Vietnamese 
Air  Force  and  that  Moscow  is  responsible 
for  the  increased  aggressiveness  of  its  pUots. 

This  aggressiveness  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese Air  Force  already  has  shown  up  in 
the  air  over  Laos.  Soviet-made  Mia~-21s  have 
been  attacking  U.  S.  aircraft  bombing  Com- 
munist bases  and  supply  routes  in  Northern 
Laos.  Unsuccessful  attempts  also  have  been 
made  by  the  North  Vietnamese  pUots  against 
high-fiylng  American  B-62  bombers. 

Even  more  disturbing  are  reports  that  the 
200-aircraft  North  Vietnamese  air  force  is 
planning  a  series  of  sneak  attacks  against 
U.S.  military  installations.  Most  likely  tar- 
gets are  tbe  Big  B-62  bomber  bases  in  Thai- 
land and  the  four  American  Navy  aircraft 
carriers  now  operating  off  the  coast  of  Viet- 
nam in  or  near  the  Gulf  of  Tonlcln. 

With  the  arrival  of  the  SU-7s  in  North 
Vietnam,  Hanoi  now  has  the  capability  to 
carry  out  such  sneak  attacks  for  the  first 
time.  From  bases  in  North  Vietnam,  the 
SU-7,  have  suiBcient  range  to  strike  targets 
anywhere  in  South  Vietnam,  Laos.'Thalland. 
or  in  the  waters  of  Vietnam. 

Tbe  tremendous  speed  of  the  SU-7s  make 
these  Soviet  Jet  bombers  more  than  a  match 
for  most  of  tbe  aircraft  now  being  used  to 
defend  the  Navy's  carriers  operating  in  the 
Vietnam  waters. 

Tbe  sinking  of  an  American  Aircraft  car- 
rier, carrying  anywhere  from  76  to  125  air- 
craft and  several  thousand  personnel,  is 
known  to  be  one  of  Hanoi's  top  mUltary  ob- 
jectives. 

In  recent  weeks.  North  Korean  crews 
trained  in  SU-78  in  tliat  country  have  ar- 
rived In  North  Vietnam  via  Oonununlst 
China.  TTm  voices  of  the  North  Korean  pilots 
have  been  picked  up  by  American  listening 
stations  which  monitor  plane  to  ground  voice 
transmissions  in  North  Vietnam. 
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This  meana  that  the  North  Korean  p  Hots 
are  now  flying  both  SU-Ts  and  MIO  -218. 
The  MIO  fighters  would  be  iised  to  fly  pro- 
tection for  any  bomber  strikes  agi  Inst 
American  carriers  or  B-52  bases  In  Thall  ind. 

The  voices  of  the  Chinese  and  Soviet  p  lots 
flying  In  military  aircraft  over  North  Viet  lam 
have  been  picked  up  in  recent  weeki  by 
VS.  monitoring  stations.  The  Soviet  p  lots 
are  training  North  Vietnamese  In  the  op  sra- 
tlons  of  the  SU-7s  and  the  MIO-21s.  The 
mission  of  the  Chinese  Communist  pilot  >  in 
North  Vietnam  Is  still  a  mystery. 

The  Soviet  buildup  of  the  North  Vletn  un- 
ese  alrforce,  which  the  VS.  has  permltte  1  to 
go  on  without  even  a  diplomatic  protes  :,  Is 
only  part  of  the  increasing  military  aid  the 
Kremlin  is  sending  to  Hanoi. 

More  than  200  Iron  Curtain  vessels,  ca  Ty- 
ing everything  from  SAM,  ground  to  air 
missiles  to  Soviet  tanks  and  rockets,  1  ave 
unloaded  at  North  Vietnam  ports  since  C  an- 
uary  1.  Included  In  the  deliveries  are  a  n'  im- 
ber  of  FROG  missile  launchers,  capabl(  of 
firing  ground-to-ground  rockets  nearly  60 
miles.  The  rockets  are  being  Installed  alsng 
the  North  Vietnamese  coast  and  In  fire  b  kses 
Just  above  the  Etemllltarlzed  Zone,  separat  Ing 
North  from  South  Vietnam. 

In  addition  to  the  140mm  rockets  which  are 
being  poeltiond  In  the  DMZ,  the  RussUus 
have  delivered  the  longer-ranged  200)  nm 
rockets.  These  rockets  will  permit  the  Nc  rth 
Vietnamese  to  outgun  the  South  Vletnan  ese 
and  American  forces  still  remaining  in  So  ith 
Vietnam. 

The  200mm  rockets  can  out  shoot  the  '  7.S. 
1 75mm  "Big  Tom"  field  guns.  As  a  coi  se- 
quence, American  and  South  Korean  f o;  ces 
are  being  compelled  to  erect  strong  defeises 
capable  of  withstanding  rocket  bombcrd- 
menta. 

The  build-up  of  military  supplies  in  Ncrth 
Vietnam  clearly  indicates  that  the  Russians 
are  backing  Hanoi's  plans  to  try  to  h  tve 
an  Impact  on  the  coming  Presidential  ci  dq- 
palgn  and  election  by  launching  a  series  of 
military  offensives  in  South  Vietnam,  Li  os, 
and  Cambodia  during  the  summer  and  1^11 
months. 


Al- 
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KEYNOTE   ADDRESS   OF  JOHN 
THUR     THOMAS     AT     NEWARK 
CRISPUS    ATTUCKS-MARTIN 
THER  KING  MEMORIAL  PARADE  -- 
1972 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or   NEW    JERSEY  / 

IN  THE   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV:  S 

Monday.  AprU  24,  1972 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Apr  il  9 
it  was  my  great  privilege  to  participate 
in  the  city  of  Newark's  annual  parade  to 
honor  the  memories  of  two  great  bl  tck 
Americans — Crispus  Attucks  and  ;he 
Reverend  Martin  Luther  King.  B*th 
gave  their  lives  for  our  country,  Crisnus 
Attucks  on  the  field  of  battle  to  win  in- 
dependence for  America  and  Marnn 
Luther  lUng  in  a  peaceful  campaign  to 
win  equity,  dignity,  and  respect  for  blw  ;k 
Americans.  It  is  a  source  of  pride  to  i  le 
that  Newark  each  year  sets  aside  a  djiy 
to  pay  tribute  to  them. 

This  year  the  parade  was  fortunate  Ito 
have  as  its  keynote  speaker  Mr.  John  A  r- 
thur  Thomas,  founder  of  the  Crispus 
Attucks  Society.  Mr.  Thomas  delivered 
an  eloquent,  memorable  address  whlih 
truly  conveyed  the  purpose  and  spirit  of 
the  occasion  as  one  when  black  Ame  1 
cans  can  let  their  dreams  "throughcut 
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the  length  and  breadth  of  this  land  be 
the  beacon  of  light  that  rids  this  Nation 
of  hypocrisy,  racism,  and  disunity."  Mr. 
Thomas'  address  is  one  that  offers  In- 
spiration to  all  who  seek  to  further  the 
ideals  of  equality,  Justice,  and  imity  in 
America,  and  I  insert  it  in  the  Ricoro. 
The  address  follows: 

Ketmote  Address  bt  John  Arthttr  Thomas. 

POXTNDER,     CRISPTTS     ATmCKS     SOCIETY     AND 

CaiSPtrs  Attttcks  Parade  CoMBcrrrEE 
Our  own  Mayor  Kenneth  Gibson,  visiting 
Black  municipal  chief  executives  from  across 
our  nation,  members  of  the  Newark  City 
Council,  visiting  dignitaries  representing 
various  levels  of  government  and  multi- 
racial organizations  from  near  and  far,  wel- 
come guests  who  have  filled  the  stands  here 
at  City  Hall  and  most  Important  of  all  any 
Black  Brothers  and  Sisters  of  every  age  and 
category.  I  feel  good !  I  feel  good  because  the 
7th  Annual  Attucks-Klng  Memorial  Parade 
is  a  living  reality  and  Black  people  within 
the  sound  of  my  voice  and  throughout  this 
nation  know  that  "they  are  somebody." 

As  is  my  custom,  whenever  I  am  asked  to 
participate  in  celebrations  of  this  kind,  I 
would  like  to  pause  to  inject  some  of  the 
poetic  music  of  our  late  and  lamented  Black 
Poet  Laureate,  Langston  Hughes.  So  apropos 
for  the  auspicious  occasion  is  an  often- 
neglected  expression  of  Hughes'  entitled 
"Dreams."  It  reads  thus: 

dreams 
Hold  fast  to  dreams 
For  if  dreams  die 
Life  is  a  broken-winged  bird 
That  cannot  fly. 
Hold  fast  to  dreams 
For  when  dreams  go 
Life  is  a  barren  field 
Frozen  with  snow. 

— Langston  Hdgbes. 

Unfortunately,  In  this  era  of  change,  con- 
flict, confusion,  chaos  and  cajolement,  men 
and  women  and  children  seemed  to  have  lost 
sight  of  the  Blgnlflcance  of  dreams  and 
dreamers.  So  frequently,  the  "rhetoric  of 
the  day"  espouses  how  nonsensical  It  Is  to 
consume  one's  time  in  the  process  of  im- 
aginative reflection,  or  to  exchange  ideas 
with  those  purported  to  have  fanciful  visions 
of  the  future.  To  this  I  say,  learn  what  con- 
stitutes the  Ingredients  of  a  dream  or  what 
It  entails  to  be  truly  claaslfled  as  a  dreamer. 
SummarUy,  the  ingredients  of  a  dream  are: 

A  desire  to  chance  the  statxis  quo 

A  vision  for  the  future 

A  high  level  goal  or  objective 

An  introduction  to  a  plan  of  action 

A  notion  that  affects  people 

An  element  of  doubt  or  fear  and  a 

Need  for  Ood's  assistances 

Likewise,  the  dreamer  must  desire  to  be 
an  agent  of  change,  he  must  think  on  a 
high  level,  be  must  understand  his  Introduc- 
tory role,  he  must  anticipate  possible  failure, 
but  above  all  Le  must  seek  heavenly  assist- 
ance. 

At  this  point,  some  of  you  in  the  audience 
may  say  "what  does  all  of  this  talk  about 
dreams  and  dreamers  have  to  do  with  the 
Attucks — King  Parade,  with  music  being  the 
soul  of  freedom,  or  with  Black  leadership  in 
general?  Well,  I  knoto  I  have  the  answer  to 
these  inquiries.  First,  our  early  Black  martyr. 
Crispus  Attucks — whom  we  honor  today — 
was  a  dreamer.  Often  at  night  and  perhapa 
frequently  In  the  daytime,  as  he  embattled 
the  shackles  of  slavery  on  the  Framlngham. 
Massachusetts  farm  of  his  owner,  he  dreamed 
of  one  day  being  a  free  man.  History  tella 
us  that  once  having  achieved  the  objectlre 
of  escaping  to  freedom.  Attucks  had  reveries 
of  sailing  the  seven  seas. 

Finally,  his  dream  of  leading  men  to  action 
became  a  reality  although  It  was  inadver- 
tently stymied  at  the  Boston  Mawsscre. 
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Few  people  In  the  universe  can  boneatly 
deny  that  our  modem  martyr  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr.  possessed  all  of  the  quali- 
fications of  a  man  of  vision.  He  sought  the 
Almighty  In  all  of  his  laudable  undertakings. 
He  often  spoke  of  anticipated  failure  poesl- 
billtles.  He  constantly  elucidated  high  level 
goals  and  objectives  and  as  we  all  know,  he 
was  brutally  taken  from  us  because  he  was 
America's  most  significant  agent  of  change. 
We  all  know  that  Dr.  King  "had  a  dream!" 

But  Brothers  and  Sisters,  dreams  as  an 
end  in  themselves  are  ony  a  conglomerate 
of  fanciful  visions.  Dreams  without  Imple- 
mentation or  dreamers,  without  supportive 
action,  are  doomed  to  failure.  As  is  often 
deleted  in  textbooks  of  American  history, 
the  true  meaning  of  the  dedicated  theme 
of  today's  parade  "Music — The  Soul  of  Free- 
dom" remains  a  mystery  to  a  multitude  of 
Americans — Black  and  White.  Slaves  who 
dreamed  of  freedom  used  work  songs, 
spirituals  and  songs  of  Joy  to  develop  a  net- 
work of  communications  that  provided 
underground  railroad  schedules,  hiding 
places  for  travelling  escapees,  warning  sys- 
tems and  general  Information  to  keep  Black 
people  Informed  of  the  plans  and  actions  of 
slave  owners.  Take  such  well  known  hymns 
as: 

"We  Shall  Meet  Beyond  the  River 
Where  He  Leads  Me  I  Will  Follow 
Wade  In  the  Water  (children) 
No  Room  In  the  Inn 

Throw  Out  the  Lifeline  and  We  will  Meet 
Him  In  the  Sweet  By  and  By" 

These  and  many  other  songs  had  more  than 
one  meaning  to  our  Brothers  and  Sisters  oT 
the  past.  However,  what  Is  significant  to  note 
Is  that  the  Blacks  knew  how  to  keep  a  secret. 
One  of  the  hiirdles  of  present  day  Blacks  In 
America  is  that  they  must  tell  everything 
they  know.  No  vronder  we  are  the  most  re- 
searched and  studied  group  In  this  country  I 
We  provide  the  researcher  all  he  needs  to 
know  without  a  struggle.  We  make  It  easy 
for  friend  and  foe  alike  to  know  our  plans 
almost  before  they  leave  the  drawing  board. 
Perhaps,  we  need  to  start  singing  some  new 
songs  which  will  tell  us  one  thing  and  tell 
our  enemies  another.  Perhaps,  we  should 
write  songs  that  can  show  us  the  routes  of 
the  present  day  underground  rallrocMl  to  true 
freedom  and  equality.  Perhaps,  also,  we  must 
re-learn  the  significance  of  communicating 
with  a  plan,  rather  than  communicating  to 
impress. 

Another  important  factor  related  to  songs 
of  freedom  and  my  final  point  of  the  after- 
Black  Leadership — Is  Trust.  Our  Brothers  and 
Sisters  of  the  past  could  never  have  achieved 
their  objectives  without  trusting  one 
another.  The  future  development  of  Black 
leadership  In  America  must  be  built  upon  a 
super -structure  of  trust  and  humility.  I  add 
the  component  of  humility  because  a  source 
of  conflict  in  Black  leadership  has  been  the 
failure  of  leaders  of  one  Black  group  to  hum- 
ble their  position  to  others  for  the  sake  ol 
Black  Solidarity. 

However,  the  ingredients  of  trust  and  hu- 
mility will  still  produce  fruitless  leadership 
without  the  component  of  respectability.  Not 
only  followers  respecting  leaders  but  lead- 
ers respecting  the  phlloeopby.  plans,  actions 
and  dreams  of  other  leaders.  No  one  Black 
leader  has  insight  to  dictate  policies  and 
procedures  for  all  Black  Americans — in  past, 
now  or  in  the  future ! 

Finally,  in  summary  let  me  reiterate  the 
lines  of  Hughes: 

Hold  fast  to  dreams 

For  when  dreams  go 

Life  is  a  barren  field 

Frosen  with  anow. 
Let  not  the  dreams  of  this  day  end  In  fro- 
zen waste.  Let  not  the  dreams  of  this  day 
fade  Into  the  darkness  of  planned  decentrali- 
zation of  Black  Americans.  Let  not  the 
dreams  of  this  day  lead  Black  children  astray. 
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Bather,  let  the  dreams  of  Black  Americans 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  this 
land  be  the  beacon  of  light  that  rids  this 
nation  of  hypocrisy,  racism  and  disunity. 
Then  posterity  will  say  the  true  light  of 
America  was  in  the  "Souls  of  Black  Folk." 


WORLD  AIRWAYS  HAILS  BREAK- 
THROUGH IN  AUSTRALIAN  AIR 
CHARTER 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  24,  1972 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  largest  supplemental  air 
carrier  in  the  Nation,  World  Airways, 
headquartered  at  the  International  Air- 
port at  Oakland,  is  one  of  the  pioneers  In 
the  field  of  charter  air  transportation 
and  its  contributions  to  it  have  been 
great. 

Mr.  Edward  J.  Daly,  chairman  of  the 
board,  has  recently  Issued  a  press  re- 
lease pertaining  to  an  understanding 
reached  with  the  Australian  Minister  for 
Civil  Aviation  in  connection  with  low 
charter  transportation  to  the  great  con- 
tinent of  Australia. 

I  Include  Mr.  Daly's  statement  as  part 
of  these  remarks : 

World  Airways  Hails  Breakthrough  in 
Attstralian  Air  Charters 

Oakland. — Edward  J.  Daly.  Chairman  of  the 
Board  and  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  World 
Airways,  today  welcomed  last  Friday's  an- 
nouncement by  the  Australian  government 
that  charter  flints  on  World  Airways  from 
the  United  States  to  Australia  can  begin  in 
1973. 

Daly  said  that  the  annotmcement  by  Aus- 
tralia's Minister  for  Civil  Aviation,  Senator 
Robert  Cotton,  clearly  Indicates  a  growing 
awareness  in  Australia  of  the  need  for  low- 
cost  charter  transportation  between  that 
country  and  America,  and  a  realization  of 
the  advantages  such  charters  will  bring  to 
the  Australian  economy. 

"Under  thU  new  authority,"  Daly  said. 
"World  will  operate  21  roundtrip  charters 
carrying  some  3.500  members  of  medical, 
dental  and  legal  associations.  The  value  to 
Australian  tourism  of  this  program  should 
exceed  $2  million." 

Daly,  who  heads  the  world's  largest  char- 
ter airline  also  commented  warmly  on  the 
far-sighted  and  positive  attitudes  and  ef- 
forts of  Australian  government  officials,  tour- 
ism leaders  and  members  of  the  press  whose 
actions  have  now  led  to  the  Initiation  of 
a  new  era  of  cooperation  and  tourism  growth 
between  Australia  and   America. 

"While  we  are  extremely  appreciative  of 
the  award  ol  21  charter  trips,"  Daly  went  on, 
"in  all  honesty  it  should  be  regarded  as  only 
symbolic  of  what  can  be  done.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  next  month's  bilateral  charter 
meetings  between  our  two  governments  can 
effect  a  still  more  liberalized  attitude  that 
will  permit  an  increasing  niimber  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  to  visit  a  wonderful  land  they 
have  read  about  and  seen  countless  pictures 
of.  but  hitherto  been  unable  to  afford  to 
visit. 

"As  Senator  Cotton  has  so  ably  steted."  he 
co.itinued.  "the  Australian  government  la 
well  aware  of  the  need  to  stimulate  the  gen- 
eral growth  of  Padflc  air  travel  and  the  con- 
sequent benefits  of  this  to  Qantas  and  the 
other  scheduled  airlines." 

World's  Chairman  also  called  attention  to 
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the  potential  paraUel  between  U.S.-Austral- 
lan  charters  and  the  U.S. -European  charter 
market  as  described  by  VS.  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board  Chairman,  Secor  D.  Browne.  In  a 
recent  London  address.  Browne  pointed  out 
that  newly  available,  low-ooet  air  charter 
services  have  made  possible  a  new  era  of  mass 
tourism  whose  far-reaching  economic,  cul- 
tural and  educational  benefits  are  now  widely 
recognized  and  enjoyed. 

Daly  expressed  bis  opinion  that  a  similar 
situation  between  America  and  Australia  can 
provide  a  substantial  and  immediate  en- 
hancement  of  tourism  between  the  two  na- 
tions. He  suggested  that  Senator  Cotton  and 
other  Australian  officials  may  have  had  the 
trans-Atlantic  situation  in  mind  in  granting 
World  permission  to  become  the  first  Amer- 
ican charter  airline  to  fly  Inclusive  Tour 
Charters  to  Australia. 

Daly  again  turned  to  Secor  Browne's  Lon- 
don remarks  wherein  Browne  stated  that 
"low  cost  charter  availability  Is  taking  on 
the  character  of  a  right  which  governments 
are  Increasingly  being  expected  to  protect 
and  promote." 

In  company  vrith  senior  Wc«"ld  Airways 
officials,  Daly  last  year  conducted  an  exten- 
sive survey  trip  to  Australia,  New  Zealand. 
Japan  and  Southeast  Asia.  World  Airways' 
President.  General  Howell  M.  Estes,  Jr.,  is 
presently  concluding  a  current  re-survey  trip 
which  has  involved  visits  with  government 
and  travel  industry  officials  In  Australia. 
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ROSENTHAL    AND    ADDABBO    SEEK 
QUEENS    AGING    OFFICE 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    T<«K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  AprU  24.  1972 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
distinguished  colleague  and  good  friend 
from  the  seventh  district  of  New  York 
(Mr.  AoDABBO)  and  I  today  call  upon 
Mpvor  Lindsay  to  open  a  branch  of  New 
YoT£.  City's  Office  for  the  Aging  in  the 
Queens.  There  are  already  three  such 
branches  in  Manhattan  and  one  each  in 
the  Bronx  and  Brooklyn. 

Queens  has  the  second  largest  elderly 
population  in  the  city — 247,286,  accord- 
ing to  the  1970  census  figures — and 
showed  the  largest  elderly  percentage  in- 
crease of  all  boroughs  In  the  past  dec- 
ade— 42  percent. 

Senior  citizens  of  Queens  Coimty  con- 
tinue to  visit  our  ofBces  requesting 
information  regsurding  their  rights  and 
assistance  in  fighting  bureaucratic  en- 
tanglements. Based  on  the  success  of 
other  brsmch  offices  of  the  Office  for  the 
Aging,  we  feel  a  Queens  branch  would 
effectively  serve  as  an  advocacy  and  co- 
ordinating agency  for  the  elderly. 

The  New  York  Office  for  the  Aging 
administers  the  reduced  fare  for  the  eld- 
erly program,  which  entitles  senior  citi- 
zens to  ride  subway  trains  and  buses  for 
half  the  usual  cost.  The  office  coordi- 
nates public  and  voluntary  programs  for 
elderly  people  In  addition  to  serving  as 
an  information  center. 

Mr.  AsDABBO  and  I  feel  that  the  Office 
for  the  Aging,  with  its  few  vested  inter- 
ests, could  be  uniquely  responsive  to  the 
plight  of  Queens'  senior  citizens. 

We  are  inserting  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  our  letter  to  Majror  Lindsay. 


April  24,  1972. 
Hon.  John  V.  LuniaAT, 
Mayor  o/  New  York  City,  City  Hall, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Mayor  Limdsat:  No  matter  how  re- 
warding the  lives  of  our  elderly  should  be, 
all  too  often  seni<Mr  citizens  spend  their 
"gtdden  years"  in  a  flght  for  survival.  We 
know  you  share  our  commitment  to  mnvirig 
the  lives  of  the  elderly  comfortable,  healthy 
and  productive.  The  problems  of  the  elderly 
are  overwhelming:  our  response  must  be 
strong,  swift  and  directed  at  correcting  the 
conditions  the  elderly  perceive  as  most 
oi^ressive. 

Your  stand  on  this  Issue  has  been  made 
clear  through  the  establishment  of  the  New 
York  City  Office  for  the  Aging.  You  and  the 
personnel  of  the  Office  for  the  Aging  are  to 
be  commended  for  Its  fine  work,  e^>ecially  as 
an  information  center  and  advocate  for  the 
city's  elderly. 

Yet,  the  senico'  citizens  of  Queens  County 
continue  to  visit  and  write  our  offices  re- 
questing Information  regarding  their  rights 
and  assistance  in  fighting  bureaucratic  en- 
tanglements. They  find  their  problems  deal- 
ing with  government  agencies  almost  as 
severe  as  the  hardships  they  suffer  due  to 
completely  Inadequate  income,  unsatisfac- 
tory health  care  and  insufficient  housing  and 
transportation.  The  elderly  in  Manhattan 
have  three  branch  offices  of  the  Office  for  the 
Aging  to  turn  to  for  help,  and  Brooklyn  and 
the  Bronx  each  have  one.  The  elderly  in 
Queens  do  not  have  a  single  Office  for  the 
Aging  which  will  act  on  their  behalf. 

This  is  particularly  distressing  since 
Queens  has  the  second  largest  elderly  popu- 
lation In  the  City  (247,286)  and  has  the  most 
dramatic  growth  In  elderly  population  (42% 
In  the  decade  1960-1970) . 

A  branch  office  of  the  Office  for  the  Aging, 
with  a  relatively  smaU  volume  of  administra- 
tive responsibility,  could  effectively  serve  as 
an  advocacy  and  coordinating  agency  tor  the 
elderly  in  Queens.  Such  an  office,  with  few 
vested  interests  of  its  own,  could  be  uniquely 
responsive  to  the  plight  of  Queens'  senior 
citizens. 

It  is  our  firmest  conviction  that  a  Queens 
branch  of  the  Office  for  the  Aging  is  vital  to 
ensuring  that  the  lives  of  the  elderly  are 
changed  from  a  flght  for  survival  to  a  time  of 
freedom  from  anxiety  and  abuse. 
81noei«ly, 

Joseph  P.  Aodabbo, 
Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal, 

Members  of  Congress. 


TAIWAN  CAN  AND  WILL  HOLD  OUT 
ALONE 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE   OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  24.  1972 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  their 
wild  scramble  to  make  friends  with  the 
mass  murderers  who  rule  mainland 
China,  our  Government  and  the  United 
Nations  have  not  hesitated  to  offer  the 
Republic  of  China  as  a  sacrifice  to  gain 
favor  in  Peking.  But  all  that  I  saw  and 
heard  on  my  visit  to  Taiwan  during  the 
Easter  recess  of  Congress  convinced  me 
that  these  people  can  and  will  hold  out 
al(Hie — and  prove  to  the  world  that  f  ree- 
dran  works. 

The  leaders  of  Free  China  know  the 
menace  of  communism  more  intimately 
than  we  ever  did,  and  far  better  tljm  we 
know  it  in  these  times  when  so  few  care 
to  think  and  talk  about  it.  Chiang  Kal- 
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shek  and  Mao  Tse-tiuig  have  bben 
locked  in  combat  for  the  future  of  ttieir 
country  since  before  I  was  bom,  mjore 
than  40  years  ago.  Though  now  geo- 
graphically divided  by  the  FonnDsa 
Straits,  they  still  represent  a  fim  la- 
mental  and  continuing  conflict  in  tl  teir 
land  whose  final  outcome  will  not  <nly 
determine  China's  destiny,  but  will  I  ave 
an  enormous  impact  on  the  history  of 
the  world  for  generations  to  c(»ne.  Par 
too  many  Americans  have  forgotten  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  soldiers  from  m  in- 
land China — more  than  95  percen  of 
those  taken  prisoner  in  the  Koiean 
war — who  resisted  all  pressures  to  re- 
tiun  to  their  homes,  demanding  to  g  3  to 
Taiwan  Instead.  In  Taiwan,  I  saw  JUms 
of  14,000  of  these  men  arriving.  Ihelr 
first  thought  was  not  for  their  own  ^r- 
sonal  security,  attained  after  so  o  luch 
suffering  and  risk,  but  for  the  liben  tion 
of  their  homeland. 

In  Taiwan,  to  write  and  speak  intallec- 
tually  against  commimism  is  to  dei  aon- 
strate  academic  respectability — th<  ex- 
act opposite  of  the  situation  \mf  >rtu- 
nately  prevailing  in  most  of  our  co!  leges 
and  universities.  Membership  of  the 
Asian  People's  antl-Commimist  Ltague 
in  Taipei  reads  like  a  Who's  Who  of  3ov- 
ernment  and  Educaticm  in  Free  C  lina. 
On  the  basis  of  my  own  antlcomm  mist 
writings,  I  was  honored  as  an  acac  eml- 
cian  of  the  China  Academy  and  inrited 
to  submit  research  papers  periodically. 
These  people  simply  cannot  understand 
why  we  have  become  so  blind  to  this 
enormotis  danger  that  threatens  us  all — 
how  we  could  ignore  the  solidly  e  ttab- 
lished  facts  about  what  commiioism 
really  is. 

During  my  3  days  in  Taiwan,  I  con- 
ferred with  the  Vice  President  of  th(  i  Re- 
public of  China,  C.  K.  Yen,  who  is  sec- 
ond only  to  Chiang  in  their  Govemi  lent, 
and  also  with  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  Jielr 
armed  forces,  the  Minister  of  Econimic 
Affairs,  the  Minister  of  Information .  the 
Deputy  Foreign  Minister,  and  the  De  puty 
Itflnlster  of  Education.  I  spoke  at  one 
large  meeting,  appeared  on  Chinese  «le- 
vision  several  times,  and  had  an  op  por- 
tunlty  to  observe  the  ordinary  pe>ple, 
who  seemed  prosperous,  happy,  and 
hard  working.  The  overall  Impreslon 
was  one  of  much  greater  strength  even 
than  I  had  expected.  Red  China  by  Itself 
is  not,  I  am  convinced,  going  to  be  able 
to  conquer  Taiwan  and  its  people.  Only 
with  U.N.  help  might  they  manage  it. 

Contrary  to  what  might  have  bee  i  ex- 
pected, I  found  no  overt  anti-Amei  Ican- 
ism,  despite  Tedwan's  recognition  that 
our  new  China  policy  has  betrayed  their 
cause,  but  rather  a  firm  resolve  ne^  er  to 
let  us  or  anybody  else  surrender  th(  m  to 
communism,  and  to  show  by  their  a  maz- 
ing economic  successes  that  free  men 
can  still  and  always  vastly  outpnduce 
slaves.  For  example,  last  year  Ta  wan, 
with  its  15  milUon  people,  did  $4.1  b  ilUon 
worth  of  foreign  trade,  while  the  com- 
parable figure  for  the  Red-ruled  iialn- 
land,  with  750  million  people,  wai  $4.2 
billion.  Taiwan's  trade  this  year  it  pro- 
jected at  a  value  of  $4.8  billion,  uhlch 
should  clearly  surpass  the  mail  land. 
Taiwan  produces  more  bicycles — o  tie  of 
the  chief  means  of  transport  for  Chi- 
nese— than  the  whole  of  the  mail  Jand. 
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Chinese  on  Taiwmn  consume  216  kilo- 
watt-hours of  electricity  iier  person  per 
year,  compared  to  Just  13  per  person  on 
the  in^tninnrt  The  largest  newspaper  in 
Taiwan  has  more  than  double  the  circu- 
lation of  the  largest  newspaper  on  the 

triB4nl^>.nd 

The  appeasers  in  our  Government  may 
think  that  having  done  all  they  could  to 
sell  out  free  China,  they  can  forget  about 
it.  But  the  free  Chinese  will  not  go  away 
quietly.  I  do  not  believe  they  will  go 
away  at  all,  but  remain  to  remind  us  by 
their  very  presence  that  even  American 
lack  of  honor  cannot  destroy  all  hope  for 
China. 


April  2Uy  1972 


TELEPHONE    PRIVACY— XVI 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

or  wiacoNBXH 
IN   THE  HOUSX  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  24.  1972 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pres- 
ently circulating  a  "Dear  Colleague"  let- 
ter on  the  telephone  privacy  bill  CELH. 
13267).  which  has  already  been  cospoa- 
sored  by  28  Members. 

This  bill  would  give  individutds  the 
right  to  indicate  to  the  telephone  com- 
pany if  they  do  not  wish  to  be  commer- 
cially solicited  over  the  telephone.  Com- 
mercial firms  wanting  to  solicit  business 
over  the  phone  would  then  be  required  to 
obtain  from  the  phone  company  a  list  of 
customers  who  opted  for  the  commercial 
prohibition.  The  FCC  would  also  be  given 
the  option  of  requiring  the  phone  com- 
pany. Instead  of  supplying  a  list,  to  put 
an  asterisk  by  the  names  of  those  in- 
dividuals in  the  phone  book  who  have 
chosen  to  invoke  the  commercial  solici- 
tation ban. 

Those  not  covered  by  the  legislation 
would  be  charities  and  other  nonprofit 
groups,  political  candidates  and  organi- 
zations, and  opinion  polltakers.  Also  not 
covered  would  be  debt  collection  agencies 
or  any  other  individuals  or  companies 
with  whom  the  individual  has  an  exist- 
ing contract  or  debt. 

As  I  noted  in  a  statement  on  March  9, 
I  have  received  an  enormous  amount  of 
correspondence  on  this  legislation  from 
all  over  the  country.  Today,  I  am  plac- 
ing a  14th  sampling  of  these  letters  into 
the  Record,  since  they  describe  far  more 
vividly  than  I  possibly  could  the  need 
for  this  legislation. 

These  letters  follow — the  names  have 

been  omitted: 

Attoknxt  at  Law. 
WadstBorth,  Ohio,  April  4, 1972. 
R«:  H.R.  18267 
Representative  Lis  Aspin. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washinffton,  D.C. 

DiAm  CoNCRKSSMAN  AsPDi:  Bavlng  faUed 
miserably  to  get  anyone  In  the  Ohio  legisla- 
ture to  sponsor  a  bill  exactly  like  your  Tele- 
phone Privacy  Act  (this  some  seven  years 
ago),  I  now  read  of  your  current  efforts  in 
our  local  newspaper. 

More  power  to  you  I 

If  you  need  help  to  enact  this  bill,  please 
ooiut  on  me. 

I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  my 
Congreeaman,   Charles   Moaber,   with   a   re- 
quest that  he  lend  his  eiforts  to  the  sueoaas- 
ful  adoption  of  your  most  needed  of  laws. 
Very  truly  youra. 


Lex's  Stnncrr,  Mo.,  April  6,  1972. 
Hon.  Lta  Aarnr, 
Houn  OmcB  Bxnumro. 
WuMhttiffton,  D.O. 

DiAB  BCb.  Abpxn:  llumk  you  for  Introduc- 
ing HJt.  13367,  the  TUephone  Privacy  Act. 

Truly  the  commercial  abu^e  of  the  tele- 
phone is  on  the  Increase  and  Is  Infuriating  to 
ma.  Many  telephone  sollclters  have  little  re- 
ganl  for  time  of  day  or  night  when  calling. 

I  have  written  my  views  to  my  Congress- 
man, Mr.  Randall,  and  I  hope  that  he  and 
others  will  support  your  bill. 
Tours  very  truly. 


AuxANDEiA,  Va.,  April  e.  1972. 
DBAa  Rkp.  Aarar:  I  Just  read  In  the  paper 
that  you  had  Introduced  a  bQl  to  stop  un- 
solicited commercial  phone  calls.  I've  never 
written  a  Congressman  before — but  I  feel 
very  stron^y  that  unsolicited  commercial 
calls  are  an  invasion  of  privacy  and  are  a 
great  nulaanoe.  The  main  offenders  seem  to 
be  the  land  resort  companies — some  of  the 
same  companies  calling  back  again  and  again. 
Tou  have  to  answer  the  phone  aa  It  oould 
be  an  Important  call,  but  many's  the  time 
I've  had  to  pick  up  a  baby  from  the  tub  or 
leave  a  cooking  dish  to  be  burned  on  the 
stove  or  rush  In  from  outdoors,  etc.,  only 
to  find  it's  a  commercial  come-on.  I'm  real- 
ly furious  and  aggravated  about  tbeae  Inter- 
ruptions. So  more  power  to  you  and  good 
luck  on  the  bill.  I'm  one  of  the  so-called 
"silent  majority"  so  when  I  finally  say  some- 
thing m  a  letter,  It's  an  mdlcatlon  of  how 
much  I  resent  being  bombarded  at  home  by 
theee  advertising  glnunlcks. 
Sincerely. 


Laxtsxi.,  Mo.,  April  S,  1972. 

DcAa  Mk.  Aspn*:  In  the  evening  addition 
of  today's  Evening  Star,  I  saw  reference  to 
your  pending  bill  prohibiting  unsolicited 
telephone  calls. 

I  wholeheartedly  support  this  measure. 
My  telephone  is  for  my  convenience,  not 
some  pronK>ter's. 

Please  continue  In  this  fight  against  ever 
Increasing  invasions  of  privacy. 
Sincerely, 


IMPROVING  ALASKAN  HOUSING 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

or    AI.AWKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  24.  1972 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  housing 
in  rural  areas  of  Alaska  Is  substandard 
partially  because  Alaska  has  a  unique  and 
severe  climate  in  which  to  construct 
housing.  There  does  exist,  however,  much 
research  and  expertise  on  construction  in 
the  Arctic  environment,  but  unfortu- 
nately this  information  is  not  generally 
known  or  being  used  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Alaska 
Rural  Development  Coimcil  passed  a  res- 
olution requesting  the  University  of 
Alaska  to  provide  for  compilation  of  a 
pertinent  bibliography  of  technical  in- 
formation pertaining  to  rural  housing  to 
be  made  avsdlable  to  relevant  individuals 
and  orguilzatlons.  I  commend  this  res- 
dlutioa  and  am  Inserting  into  the  Rxc- 
ORD  a  copy  of  it  for  my  colleagues  atten- 
tion. 

The  resolution  follows: 


April  2U,  1972 


Resolution  CoMcxKNnto  IicBovmc  Alaskan 

HOUBINO 

Whereas  housing  In  the  rural  areas  of 
Alaska  Is  substandard;  and 

Whereas  Alaska  has  a  unique  and  severe 
climate  In  which  to  contract  housing;  and 

Whereas  the  environment  differs  consider- 
ably from  that  of  nuxt  of  the  other  forty-nine 
states;  and 

Whereas  there  are  many  State  and  Federal 
agencies  involved  In  the  building  and  financ- 
ing of  houses  and  Alaska:  and 

Whereas  there  exists  much  research  and  ex- 
pertise on  construction  In  the  Arctic  environ- 
ment; and 

Whereas  this  information  is  not  generally 
known  or  being  used  to  the  best  advantage 

Therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  Rural 
Housing  Committee  of  the  Alaska  Rural  De- 
velopment Council,  requests  the  University 
of  Alaska  to  provide  through  a  graduate,  or 
similar  type  project  under  the  guidance  of 
the  Alaska  Development  OouncU  compilation 
of  a  pertinent  blblography  of  all  technical  in- 
formation pertaining  to  rural  housing  and 
that  this  information  be  made  available  to 
individuals,  communities  and  State  and  Fed- 
eral agencies. 

March  IS.  1972. 


BEFUDDLED  THINKING 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  ILLINOXB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  24.  1972 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
fortunately, much  of  the  criticism  of  the 
President's  decision  to  respond  to  the 
North  Vietnamese  invasion  of  South 
Vietnam  by  bombing  military  targets  in 
the  North  has  been  motivated  by  the  po- 
litical complications  that  are  inherent  in 
a  presidential  election  year. 

The  Trl-City  Advertiser,  an  independ- 
ent publication  serving  south  suburban 
Chlcagoland,  very  properly  comments  on 
the  obvious  political  reaction  of  Demo- 
cratic Party  spokesmen  in  an  editorial 
in  the  April  19  issue: 

BxrCDDLKD   TBXMKINO 

Of  significance  at  this  time  is  a  statement 
printed  in  the  press  and  attributed  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Democratic  Party,  Just  a  day 
or  so  ago. 

Monotonous  repetition  of  news  Is  not  de- 
sirable to  readers  and  we  repeat  the  state- 
ment at  the  risk  of  displeasing  some  of  you. 

Tet  the  political  situation  has  come  to  such 
a  stage  of  rampant  conjecture.  Irresponsible 
statements  flavored  with  hatred  and  ap- 
parent desire  to  bring  forth  aU  that  is  bad  for 
the  country  In  a  vain  desire  to  gain  pres- 
tige for  personal  ambition,  that  we  feel 
obliged  to  bring  it  before  you. 

Chairman  O'Brien  was  reported  as  saying 
that  the  Democratic  Party  is  in  a  mesa.  The 
debt  from  the  1908  campaign  reportedly 
stands  at  some  $9  milUon.  The  profusion  of 
candidates  seeking  office  lends  no  harmony  to 
the  campaign  and  the  chairman  la  reported 
as  warning  the  candidates  to  quit  slamming 
each  other,  criticizing  everything,  and  get 
down  to  the  serious  buslneaa  of  telling  the 
people  what  they  Intend  to  do  about  the 
problems.  So  far  none  has. 

The  usual  topic  for  ending  the  war  la  the 
loss  of  lives  of  our  boys,  naturally  to  be 
lamented  by  aU  of  us.  Tet  that  Is  war  and 
we  all  know  It. 

Let  those  who  comidaln  of  our  lossea  of  men 
In  Viet  Nam  take  a  look  at  the  looa  of  lives 
In  another  area — Traffic  Accidents — where 
thousands  of  Uvea  were  lost  In  the  year  Just 
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past.  That  la  a  major  area  of  disaster,  as  we 
all  know,  and  absolutely  unmentloned  by  the 
poUtlcal  candidates. 

One  reaches  the  ocmcluslon  that  these  men 
are  seeking  solely  to  flare  the  headlines  for 
personal  advantage  without  regard  to  the 
slmiAe,  ordinary  rules  of  uprightness  and 
fair  dealing. 

We  venture  to  proclaim  our  opinion  that 
most  of  them  have  a  stupid  evaluation  of 
the  Inherent  intelligence  possessed  by  Mr. 
American  Citizen  which  means  that  such 
citizens  know  the  difference  between  being 
smart-alecks  and  being  smart. 

From  where  we  view  the  situation  we  woxild 
venture  the  opinion  that  President  Nixon 
must  be  befuddled  at  the  antics  of  tboae  who 
seek  to  discredit  him  for  his  actions  in  not 
stopping  a  war  he  never  started. 

Almost  everyone  of  us  knows  that. 


THE  CRUMBLING  PROBLEM 


HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 


or 
IN  THE  HOUSE   OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  24.  1972 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Recokd.  I  wish  to  Include  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Dallas  Times  Herald  concerning  the  de- 
terioration of  our  space  program.  The  ar- 
ticle concerns  itself  with  the  future  of  one 
of  the  most  successful  Government  pro- 
grams of  modem  times  and  I  commend 
Its  reading  to  all  in  this  body. 

Thk  CXXniBLING  Pboblku 

The  "peeling"  problem  on  the  surface  of 
the  lunar  lander  of  Apollo  16  was  adjtidged 
to  be  a  matter  of  small  Importance.  But  the 
space  program  Itself  has  a  crumbling  prob- 
lem. And  that  is  of  grave  Importance,  not 
only  to  Uie  national  q>ace  effort  but  to  the 
nation's  progress  here  on  earth. 

The  VJB.  space  program's  difficulties  have 
progressed  beyond  the  point  at  which  funds 
and  nujapower  began  peeling  away,  as  the 
applause  from  Congress  and  the  public 
turned  to  skepticism  and  calls  for  economy. 
Today  there  is  a  danger  that  the  most  suc- 
cessful government  program  of  modem  times 
may  be  allowed  to  collapse. 

Unlike  most  government  programs,  the 
space  program's  problems  stem  not  from  re- 
peated failure  but  from  brilliant  success.  It 
has  been  not  only  the  most  outstandingly  ef- 
fective govemrttent  mobllixatlon  of  money, 
brains  and  Industry,  but  it  has  succeeded  in 
mft»«"e  ^bt^t  which  seemed  Impossible  a  few 
years  ago  look  like  simple  routine  today. 

Back  In  1967  when  Sputnik  stxmned  and 
shamed  Americans,  we  responded  with  a 
crash  program  to  catch  up  with  the  R\u- 
slans  In  q>ace  and  beat  them  to  the  moon. 
In  the  process  of  doing  that,  this  country 
forged  to  the  forefront  of  nearly  every  field 
of  future-oriented  technology. 

TTkOUgh  the  focus  was  on  space  travel,  from 
the  beginning  the  spinoff  of  products,  proc- 
esaee  and  techniques  began  to  have  almost 
immediate  effects  on  oiur  lives  here  on  earth. 
Everyday  applications  of  the  products  of 
space  research  are  myriad,  from  the  pyro- 
ceramlc  materials  In  our  coffeepots,  to  the 
Teflon  coatings  on  our  power  tools,  to  the 
monitoring  equipment  used  in  heart  wards 
In  our  hom>ltals  to  the  futi  cells  that  offer 
h<^>e  of  pollution-free  earth  tran^xutatlon. 

But  Americans  soon  came  to  take  space 
miracles  for  granted.  And  by  the  time  Neil 
Armstrong  set  foot  on  the  moon,  there  were 
already  cries  that  the  money  spent  on  space 
ought  to  be  devoted  to  welfare,  urban  pxob- 
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lems  and  other  earth-bound  ailments  of  our 
society.  Even  as  an  American  landed  on  the 
lunar  landscape,  the  gigantic  effort  that  put 
him  there  began  to  crumble  away.  Its  funds 
cut.  Its  technical  team  broken  up  and  scat- 
tered. 

The  present  mission  is  the  next-to-last 
moon  mission.  After  that,  all  of  the  space 
administration's  hopes  have  been  placed  on 
one  project,  the  space  shuttle.  Other,  more 
ambitious  experiments  have  had  to  be 
scrapped  for  lack  of  funds.  The  lone  survivor, 
the  shuttle,  would  allow  more  economical 
space  travel  because  It  Is  a  reusable  vehicle  to 
launch  spacecraft.  Even  that  project,  upon 
which  the  hopes  for  the  survival  of  the  space 
program  ride.  Is  under  attack  by  liberal  Sen- 
ators who  want  to  divert  the  money  into 
social  welfare  programs  that  are  signal 
failures. 

It  Is  a  curious  example  of  false  economy. 
The  money  that  would  be  allotted  to  the 
preservation  of  the  space  program  is  a  drop 
in  the  bucket  compared  to  the  tens  of  billions 
that  this  country  spends  on  social  welfare. 
Tet  the  technology  that  the  space  program 
promises  offers  the  best  importunity  we  have 
for  improving  the  lives  of  all  mankind — the 
poor  as  well  as  the  rich. 

At  a  time  when  the  nation  is  desperately 
seeking  more  and  better  new  Jobs,  we  are 
allowing  thousands  of  existing  jobs  In  the 
challenging  aerospace  career  fields  to  wither 
away. 

The  aerospace  industry  offers  more  than 
space  ^>ectacular8  today  and  progress  for 
tonK>rrow,  It  also  provides  a  large  share  of 
the  employment  In  this  country  and  particu- 
larly in  this  area.  According  to  the  Texas 
Employment  Commission,  48,300  Dallas  work- 
ers are  employed  in  aerospace  or  related  in- 
dustries. From  production  lines  to  research 
laboratories,  Dallas  is  deeply  Invcrived  In  the 
development  of  ideas  and  equipment  that  are 
pushing  back  the  frontiers  of  man's  knowl- 
edge. 

Those  frontiers  will  be  pushed  back  by 
those  v^o  have  the  will.  It  only  remains  for 
us  to  decide  whether  we  will  take  part  and 
reap  the  benefits  or  allow  others  to  take  over 
the  innovative  lead  while  our  economy  stag- 
nates. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  ADAM  CLAY- 
TON POWELL,  JR. 


HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

or   aXNTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  12.  1972 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  along  with 
other  Members  of  this  House,  I  was  gen- 
uinely saddened  by  the  death  of  Adam 
Clayton  Powell,  Jr.,  my  colleague  on  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  for 
two  decades,  and  my  predecessor  as  its 
chairman. 

No  one  who  knew  him  over  that  period, 
as  I  did.  can  be  unmoved  by  the  travail 
and  the  tragedy  that  marked  his  last 
years. 

Here  was  a  man  of  great  brilliance, 
great  dedication,  and  with  which  to  give 
to  his  fellow  Americans,  black  as  well  as 
white. 

Prom  the  onset  of  my  acquaintenance 
with  him  in  1949,  I  was  struck  by  the 
man's  passion  to  see  Justice  done  for  all 
of  his  fellow  citizens.  He  hated  discrimi- 
nation in  all  its  forms — ^not  only  for  what 
it  did  to  his  own  people,  but  because  it 
cheapened  and  degraded  his  country. 

I  have  always  suspected  that  his  flam- 
buoyance   and  his   showmanship   were 
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really  screens  around  a  sensitive  man. 
baffles  to  turn  aside  the  stones  tha ;  al- 
ways fly  at  the  head  of  a  man  bext  on 
destroying  unearned  privilege,  easy  cus- 
tom, and  injustice  sanctioned  by  ijsage 
and  time. 

I  well  remember  his  first  big  effoh  in 
Congress  for  the  enactment  of  fair  em- 
ployment practices  legislation.  I  ren|em- 
ber  hla  work  in  its  behalf,  and  »was 
pleased  to  help  him  get  his  first  P£PC 
bill  out  of  subcommittee.  That  wa4  in 
1949. 

When  he  became  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee in  1960,  he  presided  over  the  Ini- 
tiation of  an  impressive  list  of  new  ]  »ws 
and  programs  that  have  wrought  g  'eat 
changes  in  American  life.  Just  to  n  ime 
a  few  of  them:  The  Manpower  Deve  op- 
ment  and  Training  Act.  the  Econcmlc 


Opportimlty  Act.  the  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Prevention  and  Control  Act,  the 
Vocational  Education  Act.  and  those 
landmark  measures,  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act,  and  the 
Higher  Education  Act. 

If  others  reaped  more  fame  and  glory 
from  the  great  civil  rights  movement  of 
the  1960's,  their  success  was  due  in  no 
small  measure  to  the  foundations  he 
helped  lay  in  the  1930's  and  1940's  and 
1950's. 

In  essence,  those  civil  rights  leaders 
of  the  1960's  were  simply  sajring  the  same 
things  Adam  Powell  had  been  saying  all 
through  the  years.  The  difference  was 
that  the  time  had  come  for  the  Nation 
to  listen. 

In  this  little  statement  of  recollection 
of  Adam  Powell,  I  can  only  say  that  my 


long  association  with  him  was  a  pleasant 
one.  I  worked  with  him  to  the  best  of  my 
ability  to  help  him  to  be  a  successful 
chairman — and  that  he  was.  For  all  of 
his  flamboyance  he  was  not  a  Jealous 
man.  and  never  begrudged  another  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  a  share  of  the  credit 
when  credit  was  due. 

He  is  gone  from  this  House  now.  The 
controversies  of  tlie  past  have  lost  their 
urgency  and  their  passion. 

Those  who  had  differences  with  him 
here  and  elsewhere  may  now  join  with 
his  friends  in  bearing  honest  witness  of 
his  life  as  each  of  us  knew  it.  and  let 
history  be  the  Judge. 

Adam  Clayton  Powell,  Jr.,  would  not 
care  two  hoots  about  that  verdict.  But, 
In  the  Judgment  of  history.  I  believe  he 
will  not  come  off  badly  at  all. 


SENATE— rii«8rfay,  AprU  25, 1972 


The  Senate  met  at  10  ajn.  and  Iras 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  James  B.  Ali  bn 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Alabamt 


Edw  ird 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend 
L.  R.  Elson.  DJ>.,  offered  the  follow^g 
prayer: 

Almighty  God,  grant  to  Thy  servalnta 


here  strength  of  character,  vigor 
mind,  and  soundness  of  Judgment 
match  the  high  demands  of  our  day 


of 
to 
In 


the  competition  of  programs  at  home  i  ind 
the  collision  of  forces  abroad,  keep 
imited  in  dedication  to  freedom  for 
men  everywhere.  Give  to  each  the  c( 
age  of  his  convictions  without  arrogakice 
and  the  will  to  flght  for  them  witlvut 
ill  will  for  any  man. 

Guide  us,  O  Father,  through  the  w4rk 
of  this  day.  Give  us  grace  to  flnd  iur 
highest  satisfaction  in  a  steadfast  pi 
pose  to  do  Thy  will. 

In  Thy  holy  name,  we  pray.  Amen. 


DESIGNATION  OP  THE  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clei-k 
will  please  read  a  conununication  to  t  le 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  temple 
(Mr.  Ellender). 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  re|id 
the  following  letter. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Pbesioent  pro  tempore. 
Washington,  D.C.,  AprU  25.  1972 
To  Vie  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senltte 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  James 
Allen,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Alabai  la, 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  duri  ag 
my  absence. 

Allen  J.  Ellender, 
President  pro  temport . 

Mr.  ALLEN  thereupon  took  the  chplr 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


REPORTS    OF    COMMITTEES    SUB- 
MITTED DURING  ADJOURNMEN* ' 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  Ihe 
Senate  of  April  20.  1972,  the  following 
reports  of  committees  were  submitted 

By  Mr.  HARTKE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  with  amendments: 


H.R.  11417.  An  act  to  amend  the  R«U  Pas- 
senger Service  Act  of  1070  to  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  to  the  National  Railroad  Pas- 
senger Corporation  for  the  purpose  of  pur- 
chasing railroad  equipment,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  92-7M). 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  Mr.  Hartke)  .  from 
the  Conmilttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  with 
amendments : 

S.  2219.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  provide  cer- 
tain assistance  In  the  establishment  of  new 
public  nonprofit  medlc&I.  health  professions, 
and  allied  health  schools  and  the  expansion 
and  Improvement  of  health  manpower  train- 
ing programs  in  Veterans'  Administration 
facilities  and  In  existing  educational  Institu- 
tions affiliated  with  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration (Rept.  No.  92-757) . 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
reading  of  the  Journal  of  tlie  proceed- 
ings of  Thursday.  April  20.  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BELL 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  aimounced  that  on 
April  20.  1972.  the  President  had  ap- 
proved and  signed  the  act  (S.  3153)  to 
amend  the  act  of  January  8. 1971  (Public 
Law  91-660;  84  Stat.  1967) .  an  act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  the  Gulf 
Islands  National  Seashore,  in  the  States 
of  Florida  and  Mississippi,  for  the  recog- 
nition of  certain  historic  values  at  Fort 
San  Carlos,  Fort  Redoubt,  Port  Barran- 
cas, and  Fort  Pickens  in  Florida,  and 
Fort  Massachusetts  in  Mississippi,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


REPORT  OP  ADMINISTRATOR  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  CREDIT  UNION 
ADMIN^TRATION— A  MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEatT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allen)  laid  before  the  Senate 


the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  which,  with  the  ac- 
companying report,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Title  I, 
Section  102,  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union 
Act,  as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  1752a(e)), 
enclosed  is  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Credit  Union 
Administration  for  the  calendar  year 
1971. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  April  24.  1972. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Allen)  laid 
before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting sundry  nominations,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  oae  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House  had 
passed,  without  amendment,  the  joint 
resolution  (S.J.  Res.  218)  to  extend  the 
authority  conferred  by  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1969. 

Tlie  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  12931)  to 
provide  for  improving  the  economy  and 
living  conditions  in  rural  America: 
agreed  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Poage, 
Mr,  PxTRCELL,  Mr.  Foley,  Mr.  Jones  of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Belcher,  Mr.  TkAciTE  of 
California,  and  Mr.  Kyl  were  appointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the 
conference. 

The  messs«e  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  Ull  (HJl. 
13361)  to  amend  section  316(c)  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
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amended;  asked  a  ctmference  with  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Ab- 
BiTT,  lAx.  McMillan,  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina.  Mr.  Wajcpler.  and  Mr.  Mizell 
were  appointed  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (HJl.  14070)  to 
authorize  appropriations  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
for  research  and  development,  construc- 
tion of  facilities,  and  research  and  pro- 
gram management,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  enrolled  bill  (H.R.  8817)  to  further 
cooperative  forestry  programs  adminis- 
tered by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allen). 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  14070)  to  authorize  ap- 
proprtations  to  the  Naticmsd  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  for  research 
and  development,  construction  of  facili- 
ties, and  research  and  program  manage- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes,  was  read 
twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  all  com- 
mittees may  be  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  10  ajn.  to- 
morrow, Wednesday. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(Subsequently,  this  order  was  revised 
to  provide  for  the  Senate  to  recess  until 
Thursday.  April  27.  at  9:30  a.m.) 


SPECIALLY  ADAPTED  HOUSING 
FOR  DISABLED  VETERANS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S. 
2013,  Calendar  No.  699. 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

S.  2013,  to  amend  chapter  31  of  title  S8, 
United  States  Code,  to  increase  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  the  grant  payable  for  spe- 
cially adapted  housing  for  disabled  veterans. 


The  ACTINO  PRESIDEaiT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  was 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time  and  passed, 
as  Mlows: 

Be  it  enacts  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
802  of  title  38,  United  Stetes  Code.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$12,500"  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "$20,000". 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  92-730) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

EXPLANATION  OP  BILL 

This  bUl  Is  Identical  to  S.  3343  which  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  has  previ- 
ously reported  to  the  Senate  (Rept.  No.  92- 
730).  The  committee  recommends  favorable 
action  on  S.  3343. 


SPECIALLY  ADAPTED  HOUSING 
FOR  DISABLED  VETERANS 

Mr.  ROBE31T  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Csdendar  No.  690,  S.  3343. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

S.  3343,  to  amend  chapter  21  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  increase  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  the  grant  payable  for  spe- 
cially adapted  housing  for  disabled  veterans. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  wsis 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
802  of  tlUe  38,  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  $12,500"  and  insert- 
ing m  lieu  thereof  $20,000". 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-720) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

EXPLANATION  OF  BUL 

TliiB  blU  would  increase  the  maximum 
amount  of  a  grant  payable  by  the  Admin- 
istrator of  ttie  Veterans'  Administration  to 
provide  specially  udapted  housing  for  dis- 
abled veterans.  Under  present  law,  a  severely 
dlBabled  veteran  Is  entitled  to  a  grant  of  not 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  a  home 
and  necessary  land  up  to  a  maximum  of 
$12,500.  ThU  bill  would  amend  section  802 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  by  increasing 
the  t«itT<miim  grant  authority  to  $20,000. 

Veterans  eligible  for  housing  assistance 
grants  are  principally  service-connected 
quadrapleglos.  paraplegics,  and  others  who 
require  the  use  of  a  wheelchair.  ThtAx  condl- 


timi  requires  ramps,  special  bathroom  equip- 
ment, extra  large  rooms,  exerclsUig  facilities, 
and  other  devices  which  are  essential  for 
many  of  them  to  live  comfortably  outside  a 
hospital. 

When  the  law  was  first  enacted  In  1B48  by 
Public  Law  80-702  which  provided  for  grants 
of  up  to  $10,000  for  "wheelchair  homes,"  the 
average  cost  of  constructing  a  new  single 
family  residence  was  $7,850.  While  housing 
construction  costs  have  risen  steadily  since 
then,  the  maximum  amount  of  the  grant 
has  been  Increased  Just  onoe  and  then  only 
to  $12,500  (Public  Law  91-22).  The  average 
cost  of  a  "wheelchair  home,"  including  neces- 
sary land,  was  $35,991  in  fiscal  year  1971. 
The  average  cost  for  fiscal  year  1972  (as  of 
January  31,  1972)  has  already  increased  to 
$38,213.  The  committee  believes  the  need  for 
additional  grant  authority  is  thus  readUy 
apparent. 

All  major  veterans  organizations  have  sub- 
mitted their  views  to  the  committee,  and 
they  are  imanimous  In  recommeoding  that 
the  proposed  grant  increase  Is  necessitated  by 
increased  construction  costs. 

During  the  24  years  of  the  program's  exist- 
ence, 11,452  veterans  have  been  aided  at  an 
expense  of  $113.5  million.  In  fiscal  year  1971. 
666  grants  were  made.  A  total  of  354  grants 
have  been  mode  as  of  Janviary  31,  1972,  with 
an  estimated  total  of  700  for  this  fiscal  year. 
Approximately  725  grants  are  projected  for 
fiscal  year  1972. 

COST 

First  full  fiscal  year  costs  occasioned  by 
this  bill  are  estimated  at  $5.5  million.  The 
Veterans'  Administration  estimates  a  6-year 
cost  of  approximately  $26  million  based  upon 
an  average  of  700  grants  per  annum  at  an 
additional  outlay  of  $7300  per  grant.  The 
committee  has  examined  the  cost  estimate 
provided  by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
and  finds  no  basis  to  question  its  authenticity 
and  thraefore  adopts  it  as  its  own. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
go  into  executive  session  to  consider 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar, 
beginning  with  New  R^wrts. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar,  beginning  with  New  Reports, 
will  be  stated. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations  in 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


U.S.  ARMY 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  simdry  nominations  in 
the  U.S.  Army. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations becraisidered en  bloc. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tan- 
pore.  Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  consida«d  and  confirmed  en  Uoc. 
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The  second  assistant  legislative  Uerk 
proceeded  to  read  sundry  n<HnlnaUof)s  In 
the  D.S.  Navy. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  npml 
nations  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTINO  PRESmENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina  Ions 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  T^E 
SECRETARY'S  DESK 

The  second  assistant  legislative  (jlerk 
proceeded  to  read  sundry  nomlnatiot  s  in 
the  Air  Force,  in  the  Army,  and  In  the 
Navy,  which  had  been  placed  on  the  Sec- 
retary's desk. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  t!m- 
pore.  Without  objection,  the  nom;  na- 
tions are  considered  and  conflrmed  en 
bloc.  I 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  isk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Presidsnt 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confir^a- 
ticKi  of  the  nominations  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  t^m 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  orde  "ed 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"yRD.  Mr.  Presid 


nt. 


I  move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  qon- 
slderation  of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presl<^l. 
I  have  no  request  for  further  time 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  AI: 
(Mr.  Graved  on  the  floor,  and  ha 
read  certain  reports  in  the  newspa: 
this  morning.  I  should  like  to  direct  Ian 
inquiry  to  him  in  the  hope  that  he  mi^ht 
answer  it. 

I  wonder  whether  It  is  true,  as  uie 
newspapers  report,  that  the  Senator  frJm 
Alaska  intends,  when  he  gets  the  floor. 
to  read  into  the  CoNORESstONAL  Reco  to 
Government  documents  which  are  clasjl 
fled  secret. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  my 
tentlon  is  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
place  the  documents  in  the  Record 
think  they  are  relevant  to  what  is  go: 
on  in  Indochina  today. 

I  came  into  possession  of  these  d 
ments  some   time   ago   and  have 
studying  them  diligently. 

When  I  was  23  years  old.  I  was  a  tpp- 
secret  officer.  I  feel  that  my  Judgiaent 
has  improved  since  then.  I  have  evalt  at- 
ed  the  documents  carefully,  and  I  eel 
they  contain  no  military  informatioi  or 
other  mformation  that  would  Jeopan  lize 
the  safety  of  this  coimtry.  But  I  feel 
that  the  documents  do  have  a  great  (  eal 
of  information  about  the  political  de- 
cisionmaking process  that  took  placi  In 
1969.  and  from  that  time  until  toda: '. 

I.  like  many  other  citizens,  am  c  m- 
cemed  over  what  is  happenmg  toda:  in 
Vietnam  and.  for  that  reason.  I  feel :  t  is 
important  to  give  my  colleagues  ii\B 
political  information,  which  casts  a  i  lew 


light  on  the  activities  that  are  taking 
place  in  Vietnam  today. 

So  I  feel  it  is  my  constitutional  obliga- 
tion as  a  U.S.  Senator,  and  in  line  with 
the  oath  of  office  I  took  to  uphold  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  from 
internal  and  external  threats,  that  I  point 
out  the  domestic  threat  in  the  policy  that 
is  being  Implemented  today.  It  is  very 
important  to  fulfill  my  constitutional 
function  to  Inform  the  people  of  my  con- 
stituency and  to  inform  my  colleagues, 
to  ask  to  have  this  matter  placed  in  the 
Record  so  that  everyone  can  read  it  and 
make  his  own  Judgment  on  the  informa- 
tion. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  take  it,  then,  that  the 
Senator's  answer  to  my  question,  as  to 
whether  he  Intends  to  read  Government 
docimients  classified  as  secret,  is  yes. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  think  my  coUeague 
mistmderstands  my  statement.  My  state- 
ment was  that  I  would  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  Insert  it  into  the  Record. 
I  would  be  surprised  and  deeply  cha- 
grlnned  if  someone  objected  to  that 
unanimous-consent  request,  because  that 
would  mean  that  person  would  like  to 
deny  information  to  his  colleagues  or  to 
the  American  people,  information  I  feel 
is  vital  at  this  point  in  our  history. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  for  his  response. 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Michigan  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  GRIPPIN.  Notwithstanding  the 
consent  order  previously  entered  into, 
which  allocates  15  minutes  of  time  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel),  would  a  motion  be  m 
order  under  the  niles  to  have  the  Senate 
go  into  a  closed  session 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. A  motion  to  go  mto  closed  session 
would  be  in  order  at  any  time. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Would  It  be  in  order, 
even  if  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alaska  had  the  floor  and  was  in  Uie  proc- 
ess of  reading  docimaents  into  the  Rec- 
ord? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  precedents  of  the  Senate, 
even  though  a  Senator  has  been  allotted 
time,  he  could  be  taken  from  the  floor 
long  enough  for  such  a  motion  to  be 
made. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  of  course 
I  do  not  know  what  these  various  docu- 
ments involve.  However,  I  think  it  would 
be  very  unfortimate  if  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  should  seek  to  take  it  upon  him- 
self solely  to  be  the  Judge  of  the  clas- 
siflcatlon  or  declassiflcatlon  of  highly 
sensitive  papers.  If  he  does  seek  by  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  such  classified  ma- 
terial printed  in  the  Record.  I  want  him 
to  know  that  I  will  be  constrained  to  ob- 
ject. Furthermore,  if  he  should  pro- 
ceed to  use  his  15  minutes  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reeuUng  the  material  on  the  floor. 
I  believe  I  owe  an  obligation  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  such  a  time  to  seek  recognition  for 
the  purpose  of  moving  that  the  Senate 
go  into  a  closed  session  so  that  the  whole 
Senate  will  be  apprised  of  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  is  doing. 

The  ACTING  PRESJPENT  pro  tem- 
pore. At  this  time,  in  accordance  with  the 
previous  order,  the  Chair  recognizes  the 


distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


CERTAIN  CLASSIFIED  VIETNAM 
DOCUMENTS 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  to  clarify 
the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan,  he  would  move  that  the 
Senate  go  into  closed  session  and  not  ex- 
ecutive session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  I  have  in 
my  possession  documents  that  I  think  are 
vital  to  the  safety  and  well-being  of  this 
democracy.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
those  documents  be  printed  at  this  place 
in  the  Record. 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection? 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  object. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Objection  is  heard.  The  Senator 
may  not  have  the  material  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  as  I  un- 
derstand the  rules.  I  cannot  move  to  have 
these  docimients  printed  in  the  Record. 
Under  the  rules  the  only  way  that  I  can 
proceed  to  get  them  in  the  Record  is  to 
proceed  to  read  them  and  entertain  ob- 
jection. Prior  to  that  time.  I  would  like, 
if  my  colleague  would  accommodate  me 
with  this  courtesy,  to  at  least  have  my 
speech  prlntcKl  in  the  Record  so  that  I 
might  then  have  a  colloquy  with  him. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  the  assurance  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  that  the  speech  does  not  contain 
material  that  is  classifled. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  the 
speech  has  four  quotations  from  the  ma- 
terial. That  is  all  there  is.  There  is  no 
document  contained  in  the  speech  or  in 
my  Introductory  remarks.  And  I  think 
that  we  have  had  some  experience  with 
my  introductory  remarks  In  the  past. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator does  quote  from  the  classifled  in- 
formation in  his  remarks;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Yes,  that  is  correct.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  may  have  my  remarks  prmted  at  this 
point  In  the  Record. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  object. 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
it  is  clear  at  this  point  that  the  Repub- 
lican minority  in  the  Senate  does  not 
want  to  see  this  information  made  avail- 
able to  the  American  public  and  to  the 
Senate.  I  have  had  a  copy  of  it  made 
available  to  the  Senators  on  the  floor 
and  will  pass  it  to  any  Senator  who 
comes  to  the  floor.  I  also  have  had  one 
delivered  to  the  Presiding  Officer. 

The  initial  documents  cover  the  policy 
activities  Involved.  Other  Senators  have 
received  copies  of  the  study. 

It  is  most  imfortimate  that  this  most 
deliberative  body  in  the  world  is  party  to 
covering  up  and  hiding  information  that 
has  been  hidden  by  the  executive.  I  say 
unfortunate  because  this  Information 
should  have  been  made  known  to  the 
American  people  at  its  very  inception. 
What  it  shows  is  that  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive of  this  country,  upon  entering  office, 
wanted  to  equip  himself  with  the  infor- 
mation necessary.  He  had  this  informs- 
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tlon  in  hand,  and  then  he  implemented 
tils  policy. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  two  facets  to 
the  Information.  One  Involves  the  bomb- 
ing. There  were  two  views  in  the  adminis- 
tration relevant  to  the  bombing.  One 
was  that  the  bombing  was  not  effective. 
That  was  the  opinion  of  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency,  an  agency  that  has  an 
excellent  track  record.  The  other  was 
that  the  bombing  was  possibly  effective. 
That  was  the  view  of  advisers  who  have 
a  very  poor  track  record. 

The  other  part  of  this  information 
shows  that  the  Vletnamlzation  that  this 
administration  wanted  to  accomplish  was 
initiated  in  May  or  April. 

The  information  shows  categorically 
that  everyone  advising  the  President  at 
that  time  advised  him  that  the  policy 
would  not  work.  So.  after  receiving  all 
of  this  advice,  the  President  went  ahead 
and  implemented  his  policy,  against  the 
advice  of  the  agencies  and  contrary  to 
the  facts  available  to  him. 

Based  upon  this,  one  can  only  come 
to  the  c<»iclusion  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  had  only  one  concern — 
and  that  concern  was  foremost — ^to  save 
face.  Today  we  are  locked  in  a  war  that 
has  been  reescalated.  We  are  killing 
thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  only  to  save  face,  the  political 
face  of  one  individual. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  mean  to  over- 
dramatize  the  situation.  However,  this  is 
reminiscent  of  monarchs  of  the  past  who, 
at  their  own  personal  whim,  would  cause 
the  death  of  thousands  and  himdreds  of 
thousands  of  people.  That  is  exactly 
what  is  happening  in  this  country  today. 

I  know  of  no  other  way  to  bring  this 
coimtry  to  its  senses  than  to  give  the  in- 
formation that  I  have  here.  My  opinions 
are  the  opinions  of  one  individual.  I 
think  that  we  are  Interested  in  getting 
the  opinions  of  all  American  people.  And 
that  opinion  can  only  be  an  enlightened 
one  if  they  have  the  facts.  That  Is  all  I 
am  attempting  to  do. 

The  facts  are  impressive.  With  the  in- 
formation given  to  the  President  In  1969. 
it  is  categorically  demonstrable  that 
Richard  Nixon,  by  his  activity  of  the  last 
5  months,  has  forced  the  offensive  that 
has  now  taken  place. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  proceed  to  read 
my  formal  speech. 

Mr.  President,  4  years  ago  the  Presi- 
dent told  the  American  people  that  he 
had  a  plan  to  end  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
We  now  know  that  he  never  had  a  plan 
to  end  the  war.  Instead,  he  adopted  a 
policy  that  would  indefinitely  maintain 
the  American  military  presence  in  Viet- 
nam but  at  a  lower  level  of  visibility.  And 
the  result  Is  now  clear  for  all  to  see,  with 
the  war  waging  at  a  level  as  intense  and 
as  destructive  as  any  time  before. 

Now  I  can  conclusively  demonstrate  to 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  and  to  the 
American  people  that  the  President  was 
advised  in  1969  that  the  policy  we  now 
employ  had  not  worked  in  the  past  and 
was  unlikely  to  succeed  in  the  future. 

As  President-elect.  Richard  Nixon  di- 
rected a  series  of  questions  to  the  na- 
tional security  agencies  of  the  executive 
branch— the  State  Department,  the  CIA. 
the  Defense  Department.  These  sets  of 
questions  were  called  National  Security 
Study  Memoranda.  They  were  intended 


to  form  the  basis  for  his  subsequent  deci- 
sions on  a  range  of  foreign  policy  Issues. 
I  would  have  today  inserted  in  to  the  pub- 
lic Record  some  of  the  questions  and  an- 
swers contained  in  NSSM  1.  which  cover- 
ed the  situation  in  Southeast  Asia.  The 
portions  to  have  been  placed  in  the  Rec- 
ord would  have  focused  speciflcally  on 
the  bombing.  However,  there  was  objec- 
tion by  the  Republican  whip  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

ComjMiring  the  entire  NSSM  1  to  the 
President's  actual  policy  decisions,  we 
realize  that  at  no  time  after  taking  office 
did  Richard  Nixon  seriously  consider 
getting  out  of  Vietnam  or  of  negotiat- 
ing with  the  North  Vietnamese  for  an  end 
to  the  war.  Instead,  he  ignored  NSSM  I's 
evaluation  and  persisted  in  the  funda- 
mental policy  of  his  predecessors — ^prop- 
ping up  our  client  regime  In  Saigon. 

The  responses  to  sections  of  NSSM  1. 
which  I  have  studied  but  not  yet  insert- 
ed in  the  Record,  show  that  his  advisors 
had  concluded  that  the  Thleu  regime 
could  not  survive  without  an  indefinite 
American  military  presence  in  South 
Vietnam. 

It  is  now  apparent  that  Richard  Nixon 
developed  a  policy  of  reconstituting  the 
war  to  maintain  this  required  presence, 
while  at  the  same  time  pacifying  the 
American  people  with  his  rhetoric  of 
"winding  down"  the  war.  This  reconsti- 
tution  of  our  presence  required  Richard 
Nixon  to  invade  Cambodia  and  Laos,  to 
escalate  the  bombing  on  all  fronts  and  to 
initiate  a  greatly  increased  naval  pres- 
ence, the  consequences  of  which  are  dif- 
ficult to  determine. 

In  adopting  this  policy,  he  adopted  a 
new  way  of  describing  how  the  war  was 
going.  Instead  of  talking  about  battles 
won  and  lost,  or  soldiers  lost  on  the  two 
ddes — the  infamous  "body  counts"  and 
"kill  ratio"  of  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion— he  adopted  as  a  yardstick  the 
number  of  Americans  withdrawn  from 
South  Vietnam  and  the  number  killed 
each  week.  So  long  as  the  withdrawal 
continued,  and  the  casualties  declined, 
he  could  cl8dm  that  his  policy  was  suc- 
ceeding. The  logic  of  this  appeared  to 
be  acceptable  to  the  American  public. 

What  Richard  Nixon  did  not  point  out 
was  that  success  In  withdrawing  troops 
or  In  reducing  American  casualties  was 
not  the  same  as  success  on  the  battle- 
field. In  fact,  he  was  able  to  take  these 
steps  only  because  the  Vletcong  and 
North  Vietnamese  reduced  the  level  of 
their  attacks,  preferring  to  bide  their 
time  while  American  troops  withdrew, 
before  resuming  the  attack. 

The  answers  which  the  agencies  pro- 
vided to  NSSM  1.  together  with  what  we 
now  know  about  Mr.  Nixon's  policy,  show 
that  this  policy  was  not  constructed  on 
the  basis  of  the  best  evaluations  of  the 
military  situation  at  the  time.  It  was. 
in  my  Judgment,  developed  solely  to 
avoid  the  appearance  of  defeat  for  Rich- 
ard Nixon. 

The  President  has  been  tnrlng  until 
now  to  save  the  South  Vietnamese  by 
continuous,  widespread  bombing.  We 
now  know  that  the  interdiction  bombing 
has  failed.  In  spite  of  the  heaviest  bomb- 
ing campaign  in  history,  conducted  dur- 
ing the  last  year  upon  Laos  and  the 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail,  the  Communist  side 
has  been  able  to  launch  a  massive  new 


offensive.  And  it  was  only  by  the  reesca- 
lation  of  the  American  presence,  bring- 
ing with  It  the  heaviest  aerial  bombard- 
ment of  the  war.  that  the  South  'S^etna- 
mese  have  thus  far  been  able  to  avoid 
a  quick  defeat. 

This  could  have  been  foreseen.  Mr. 
Nixon  was  aware  from  prior  studies  that 
bombing  of  the  supply  trails  had  not  suc- 
ceeded in  crippling  the  enemy's  war  ef- 
fort, and  he  was  counseled  by  his  ad- 
visers m  NSSM  1  that  it  would  net  suc- 
ceed in  the  future. 

As  with  the  material  contained  in  the 
Pentagon  Papers,  had  the  American  peo- 
ple been  privy  to  this  Information  at  the 
time.  I  doubt  that  they  would  have  sup- 
ported the  adoption  of  such  a  policy.  It 
was  only  through  the  use  of  secrecy  and 
through  deceptive  rhetoric  that  the 
American  public  was  led  to  accept  this 
"winding  down"  policy,  thinking  it  would 
lead  to  an  end  to  the  war. 

Recent  events  pose  an  enormous  threat 
to  world  peace  and  to  our  very  survival. 
In  order  that  the  Senate  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  can  know  as  much  as  possible 
about  the  true  situation  in  Vietnam,  and 
can  participate  in  the  crucial  decisions 
this  country  must  now  make.  I  have  to- 
day attempted  to  place  in  the  record  of 
the  Senate  the  answers  he  received  deal- 
ing with  the  effectiveness  of  bombing. 

The  Defense  Department  in  its  answer 
to  NSSM  1  advised  him  that,  although 
bombdng  could  reduce  the  quantity  of 
supplies  reaching  the  south,  enough 
would  still  get  through  to  carry  on  the 
war: 

The  external  supply  reqiilrements  of  VC/ 
NVA  forces  In  South  Vietnam  are  so  smaU 
relative  to  enemy  logistic  capsicity  tbat  it  is 
unlikely  any  air  Intertllctlon  campaign  can 
reduce  It  below  the  required  levels  .  .  .  the 
enemy  can  continue  to  pusb  sufficient  sup- 
plies througb  Laos  to  South  Vietnam  in  spite 
of  reUtlvely  hnvy  loaaes  inmcted  by  sir 
attacks. 

The  State  Department  agreed: 
Our  interdiction  efforts  In  Laos  do  not 
appear  to  have  weakened  in  any  major  way. 
Ck>mmvinlst  capabilities  to  wage  an  aggres- 
sive and  protracted  campaign  in  South  Viet- 
nam as  well  as  to  support  military  operations 
against  RLQ  (Royal  Laotian  Government) 
forces  in  Ijaos  Itself. 

And  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
observed: 

.  .  .  almost  four  years  of  air  war  in  North 
Vietnam  have  shown — as  did  the  Korean 
War — that,  although  air  strikes  wiU  destroy 
transport  facilities,  equipment  and  supplies, 
they  caiuiot  successfully  interdict  the  flow 
of  suppUes  .  .  . 

We  also  know  from  the  Pentagon 
Papers  that  studies  conducted  by  the 
Johnson  administration  both  prior  to. 
and  during,  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam, showed  that  this  too  would  not 
work.  It  would  not  force  the  North  Viet- 
namese to  halt  their  support  for  their 
allies  in  the  South,  and  It  could  not 
ch(Ae  off  supplies  fiowing  in  from  the 
Soviet  Union  and  China,  destined  for 
South  Vietnam. 

President  Nixon  was  given  the  same 
advice,  and  he  too  has  now  Ignored  it — 
at  the  greatest  peril  for  the  survival  of 
all  mankind. 

Tbe  Cental  Intelligence  Agency  in 
responding  to  NSSM  1  told  the  President 
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that     3     years     of     daily     bombiziK 

totally  failed  to  achieve  its  objective 
The  major  effects  of  the  bombing  of  N  )rth 

Vietnam  were  extensive  damage  to  the  tr  tns- 
port  network,  widespread  economic  dlw  up- 
tlon.  greatly  Increased  manpower  reqv  Ire- 
ments,  and  the  problems  of  malntali  ilng 
the  morale  of  the  people  In  the  face  of 
sonal  hardships  and  deprivation.  Hanoi 
able  to  cope  effectively  with  each  of 
strains,  so  that  the  air  war  did  not  aerloUsly 
affect  the  flow  of  men  and  supplies  to  C  }m> 
munlst  forces  In  Laos  and  South  Vleti  am. 
Nor  did  It  slgnlflcantly  erode  North  \  let- 
nam's  military  defense  capability  or  Hai  lol's 
determination  to  persist  In  the  war. 

The  Defense  Department  advised  the 
President: 

...  it  is  generally  agreed  that  the  bom  >ing 
did  not  slgnlflcantly  raise  the  cost  of  the 
war  to  North  Vietnam. 

In  fact,  the  Defense  Department  re- 
ported that,  because  of  increased  aid 
from  Russia  and  China,  "North  Vietr  am 
is  better  off  today,  1969  than  it  waj  in 
1965." 

The  State  Department  ominously  c  m- 
eluded,  in  light  of  the  President's  rece  nt- 
ly  escalated  bombing — that: 

There  is  little  reason  to  believe  new  bo  nb- 
ing  win  accomplish  what  previous  bomb  ngs 
failed  to  do,  unless  it  is  conducted  with  much 
greater  intensity  and  readiness  to  defy  c.  Itl- 
cism  and  risk  of  escalation. 

The  President  is  now  trying  to  halt  the 
flow  of  supplies  by  bombing  Halphcng, 
and  there  have  even  been  suggestions 
that  the  port  might  be  mined  or 
blockaded,  which  could  lead  to  a  confr  }n- 
tation  with  other  nations  such  as  the 
U.S.S.R.  But  he  was  advised  that  clos  Ing 
the  port  of  Haiphong  would  not  prev  ent 
North  Vietnam  from  continuing  the  \  ar. 

First,  as  the  State  Department  no^es, 
there  are  at  least  14  other  ports  tiat 
could  be  used  to  bring  supplies  1  ito 
the  country.  Second,  the  CIA  points  )ut 
that  "all  of  the  war-essential  Imports 
could  be  brought  into  North  Vietnam  o  'er 
rail  lines  or  roads  from  China  in  the  ev«  nt 
that  Imports  by  sea  were  successfu  ly 
denied."  And  the  CIA  did  not  bell<ve 
that  ground  transportation  from  China 
could  be  halted  by  interdiction  bombii  ig. 
The  Defense  Department,  too,  saw  en<  r- 
mous  difBculties  standing  in  the  way  of 
any  attempt  to  seal  off  North  Vietnt  m 
from  its  tdlies. 

I  can  only  conclude  that  Richard  Nix  m 
is  today  pursuing  a  reckless,  futile,  a  id 
Immoral  policy  which  he  knows  will  i  ot 
work,  but  which  is  intended  solely  to  c  li- 
able him  to  save  face.  T 

He  Is  doing  this  at  great  risk  to  wo  rid 
peace.  His  escalation  of  the  war  in  In(  lo- 
china  could  lead  this  Nation  into  a  i  nu- 
clear confrontation,  if  the  Soviet  Un  on 
moves  to  back  up  North  Vietnam  In  he 
face  of  our  bombing  and  naval  bomba  'd- 
ment.  As  in  Cuba  10  years  ago,  we  co  ild 
be  eyeball  to  eyeball  with  the  other  gr  iat 
nuclear  power,  only  now  in  an  area  of 
the  world  where  we  lack  the  geograp  ilc 
advantage  of  a  decade  ago  and  wh  >re 
active  hostilities  are  underway. 

All  Americans  must  now  move  to  : 
diate  this  policy  and  this  war.  The  Co 
gress,  In  particular,  must  act  now  to  e4d 
all  American  Involvement  in  the  Ind( 
china  conflict. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro 
pore.  The  Senator's  time  has  expired. 
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TRANSACTION  OF"  ROtTTZNE 

MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. At  tills  time  In  accordance  with  the 
previous  order  there  will  be  a  period  of 
not  to  exceed  30  minutes  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  with 
speeches  by  Senators  limited  to  3  min- 
utes. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  is  recog- 
nized. 


FOREIGN  RELATIONS  AUTHORIZA- 
TION ACT  OP  1972 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Foreign  Relations  Authoriza- 
tion Act  of  1972,  which  is  S.  3526,  will  be 
before  the  Senate  for  consideration  this 
week.  Section  503  of  that  bill  pro[>oses  to 
repeal  action  taken  by  Congress  last  year. 

Ovi  page  30  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Authorization  Act  of  1972,  lines  12 
through  16,  the  section  number  being 
503,  would  repeal  action  taken  by  Con- 
gress last  year  and  signed  into  law  by 
the  President  on  November  17,  1971. 

Section  503  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Authorization  Act,  if  approved  in  the 
form  submitted  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  again  would  make  the 
United  States  dependent  on  Communist 
Russia  for  a  strategic  war  material. 

A  year  ago,  in  a  measure  which  was 
subsequently  signed  by  the  President  and 
which  is  now  law.  Congress  took  the  view 
that  it  is  not  logical  to  appropriate  huge 
sums  of  money  for  national  defense  and 
simultaneously  to  be  dependent  on  Rus- 
sia for  a  strategic  war  material :  namely, 
chrome.  So  last  year  Congress  enacted 
legislation  which  wotild  exempt  from  the 
embargo  on  Rhodesia  the  importation  of 
this  strategic  material,  chrome. 

Rhodesia  has  two-thirds  of  the  world's 
chrome  supply  and  without  having  ac- 
cess to  that  chrome  the  United  States 
then  became  dependent  on  Communist 
Russia. 

I  i-egret  that  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  is  attempting  to  imdo 
what  Congress  did  and  the  law  the  Pres- 
ident signed  last  November  17. 

At  the  appropriate  time  I  shall  present 
an  amendment  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
Authorization  Act  of  1972  to  eliminate 
from  its  provisions  lines  12  through  16 
on  page  30,  the  section  number  being 
503. 


CERTAIN  CLASSIFIED  VIETNAM 
DOCUMENTS 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  regret 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alaska  does  not  seem  to  be  in  the  Cham- 
ber at  the  moment. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  my  actiim 
in  earlier  objecting  to  the  Senator's  re- 
quest was  taken  in  order  to  preserve  and 
protect  the  integrity  of  the  Senate  as  an 
institution.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the 
contents  of  the  classified  document  or 
documents  to  which  reference  has  been 
made. 

However,  I  do  know  this:  If  a  Senator 
believes  certain  classified  information 
ought  to  be  made  available  to  the  Senate 
or  to  the  public,  it  would  seem  to  make 
sense  for  the  Senate  as  a  whole  to  con- 
sider the  question.  My  action  was  de- 
signed to  enable  that  coiu-se  to  be  taken. 


If  the  Senator  from  Alaska  reaUy  \rants 

to  proceed,  then  it  would  seem  to  be  most 
aoproprlate  to  give  the  Members  of  this 

body   an  opportunity   first  to   hear   the 

Senator's  Justification  for  making  public 
this  classified  material.  I  believe  that 
would  be  the  wise  and  uroxtet  way  to 
proceed. 

Tlie  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allen)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

PROPOSCD       ScrpPLEICZNTAI.        Appkopkiations, 

1972,    FOR    THK    Dkpaiticxnt   or   Health, 

Education,    and    Wkutau     (8.    Doc.    No. 

92-72) 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  transmitting  proposed 
supplemental  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1972  In  the  amoimt  of  982,700,000  In  budget 
authority  for  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  (with  accompany- 
ing papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations. 

PsoPosED  Apprc^riation  To  Pat  Claims  and 
JtTDOicxNTa  Rrnsixed  Against  the  United 
States  (S.  Doc.  No.  92-71) 
A  commumcatlon  from  the  President  of 
the  United   States  transmitting  an   appro- 
priation request  of  $6,608,032  to  pay  claims 
and  judgments  rendered  against  the  United 
States  (with  accompanying  papers):  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Proposed  Supplemental  Appropriation,  1072, 
FOR  THE  Department  or  the  Interior. 
Sottthwsstern  Power  Administration  (S. 
Doc.  No.  92-70) 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  transmitting  a  proposed 
supplemental  appropriation  for  the  fiscal 
year  1972  In  the  amount  of  $6(X),000  (or  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Southwestern 
Power  Administration  (with  an  accompany- 
ing paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

Report  on  Increases  in  Certain  Taritps 
A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United   States,    reporting,   pursuant   to 
law.  on  Increases  in  certain  tariffs;   to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Report  on  Property  Acquisitions  or  Emer- 
CENCT  Supplies  and  Equipment 

A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Civil  De- 
fense, reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  prop- 
erty acquisitions  of  emergency  supplies  and 
equipment,  for  the  quarter  ended  March  31. 
1972;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Report  or  Comptroller  Oeneral 

A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  Oeneral  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report  en- 
titled "AssesBment  of  Operations  and  Man- 
agement of  Opportunities  Indtistrlallzatlon 
Centers,"  Department  of  Labor,  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  dated  April  30.  1973 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oovemment  Operations. 
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FKOPO0B>     Aa«xm»CK>rTS     xo     xzxx     Rt7k.es     or 
CinOMAL  PSOCSDUU  FOB  THE  U.8.  DOmCT 

Courts 

A  letter  from  the  CUef  Juatloe  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
proposed  amendments  to  the  Rules  of  Appel- 
late Procedure,  adopted  by  the  Supreme 
Court  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Proposed  Amendment  or  Federal  Food,  Drug. 
AND  Cosmetic  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  require  the 
disclosure  of  Ingredients  on  the  labels  of  all 
foods  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare. 
Proposed  Highway  Sapety  Act  or  1972 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, transmitting  a  draft  of  pn^xised  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  Highway  Safety  Act  of 
1966,  title  33,  United  States  C^ode,  secUon 
401  et  seq.  (with  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

PROPROBRD    FEDERAL-Am    HIGHWAY    AND    MASS 

Transportation  Act  or  1973 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
construction  of  certain  highways  and  public 
mass  transportation  facilities  in  accordance 
with  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code,  to 
establish  an  urban  transportation  program, 
and  for  other  purposes  (with  accompanying 
papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allen)  : 
A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
HawaU;     to    the    Committee    on    Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs: 

"S.  Res.  No.  116 
"Resolution  requesting  the  UJ9.  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  (HUD) , 
In  cooperatlcm  with  Hawaii's  congression- 
al delegation,  to  provide  additional  funds 
under  the  Federal  lease  program  for  low 
and  moderate  mcome  housing 
"Whereas,  the  construction  of  many  bous- 
ing projects  which  caters  to  one  economic 
segment  of  the  community,  especially  for 
famlllea  of  low  Income,  will  result  In  the 
concentration  of  families  with  similar  health, 
social   and  other  problems  In  a  particular 
geographical    area,    thereby   creating    addi- 
tional socio-economic  problems;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Hawaii  Housing  Authority 
has  under  lease  approximately  five  hundred 
fifty  units  in  the  State  and  one  of  the  prob- 
lems with  the  leasing  program  Is  an  insuf- 
ficient number  of  units  available  for  lease 
at  a  price  low  enough  to  make  the  program 
feasible;  and 

"Whereas,  the  federal  leasing  program  Is 
an  excellent  program  since  It  endeavors  to 
scatter  families  of  limited  means  through- 
out the  community,  control  such  rental  units 
In  some  buildings  to  not  more  than  10% 
and  thus  make  available  more  units  for  less 
rent:  now,  therefore 

"Be  It  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Sixth 
Legislature,  State  at  HawaU.  Regular  Session 
of  1973,  that  the  U.8.  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  (HUD),  m 
cooperation  with  Hawaii's  congressional 
delegation,  be  and  U  hereby  requested  to 
provide  additional  funds  under  the  federal 
lease  program  for  low  and  moderate  Income 
housing;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Hawaii 
Housing  Authority  continue  to  study  and 
encourage  the  lease  concept  among  those 
in  the  private  sector  of  our  community  who 
are  interested  In  providing  low  and  mod- 


erate lease  rental  units  In  co<^>eratlon  wltb 

the  Hawaii  Housing  Authority;  and 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  duly  certified 
coDles  of  this  Resolution  be  transmitted  to 
the  President  of  the  U.S.  Senate;  tbe  Bpeek- 
er  of  the  U.8.  House  of  Representatives;  the 
Congressional  delegation  from  the  State  of 
HawaU;  and  the  Director  of  the  HawaU 
Authority." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
state  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce: 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  10 — ^Rela- 
tive to  the  Improvement  or  Satbtt 
STAiTOAEoa  roR  Toys 

"Whereas,  Injuries  to  children  In  excess  of 
700.000  Incidents  per  year  have  resulted 
from  defectively  designed  or  defectively 
manufactured  toys;  and 

"Whereas.  Tbe  protection  of  chUdren  from 
tbe  harmful  effects  of  dangerous  toys  re- 
quires vigilance  In  discovering  dangerous 
conditions  and  strict  enforcement  of  health 
and  safety  laws  relatmg  to  toys;  and 

"Whereas,  Self-regulation  by  the  toy  In- 
dustry has  not  proved  to  be  an  effective  de- 
terrent to  the  mtroductlon  of  dangerous  toys 
Into  the  market  for  eventual  use  by  small 
chUdren;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Reaolvei  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  tbe 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Callf<M^a  re- 
spectfully memorializes  Congress  to  review 
existing  legislation  cm  chile'  protection  and 
toy  safety  to  determine  whether  further  pro- 
tection Is  needed:  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  tbe  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California  respectfully  memorializes 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  of  the 
United  States  I>epartment  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  and  tbe  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  to  vigorously  enforce  existing 
laws  and  regulations  relating  to  child  pro- 
tection and  toy  safety;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
tbe  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  ^>eaker  of  tbe  House 
of  Representatives,  to  each  Senator  and  Rep- 
resentative from  California  In  tbe  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  to  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare,  and 
to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Oeneral  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  Indiana;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance : 

"A  Concurrent  Resolution  MEMORiAUziNa 
Congress  To  Review  the  Regulations  or 
THE  Department  or  Health,  Education, 
AND  Welpare 

"Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  by  amendment  to  the  Social  Security 
Act  (402a),  effective  July  1,  1969,  as  a  work 
Incentive,  provided  for  an  Income  disregard 
in  the  amount  of  the  first  $30,  plus  ^  of  the 
remainder,  for  employed  members  of  families 
with  dependent  chUdren  in  arriving  at  the 
amount  of  Income  available  to  meet  the 
needs  as  established  by  tbe  States;  and 

"Whereas,  tbe  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  by  Regulation  233.30, 
published  In  the  Federal  Register,  Vol.  34,  No. 
19,  January  29,  1960,  In  Section  7,  provides 
that  "tbe  applicable  amounts  of  earned  in- 
come to  be  disregarded  wUl  be  deducted  from 
the  gross  amount  of  'earned  income,'  and 
all  work  expenses,  personal  and  non-per- 
sonal, wUl  then  be  deducted.  Only  the  net 
amount  remaining  will  be  applied  In  deter- 
mining need  in  the  amount  of  tbe  assistance 
payment.";  and 

"Whereas,  This  regulation  permits  tamUles 
to  have  large  earned  Income  and  continue 
to  receive  Assistance  to  Dependent  Children, 
plus  having  tbe  medical  needs  of  tbe  famUy 
met  from  public  funds;  and 

"Whereas,  It  Is  felt  that  while  the  pro- 
vision for  initially  disregarding  the  first  $30, 
plus  Vi  of  earned  Income,  provides  for  work 
related  expense  and  child  care  nonetheleas 


contln\Ung    sucb    Income    <llsregar<l    can    be 

coimter  productive  toward  reducing  welfare 
costs  and  thus  serves  as  a  start-up  work  In- 
oentlve  for  recipients  of  Assistance  to  De- 
pendent ChUdren:  Therefore,  be  it  resolved 
by  tbe  Senate  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Indiana,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives concurring: 

"Section  1.  The  Indiana  Oeneral  Assembly 
hereby  respectfully  memorallzes  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  review  the  regu- 
lation of  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  in  accordance  with  the 
amendment  to  the  Social  Security  Act  to  de- 
termine If  this  regulation  exceeds  tbe  Intent 
of  Congress. 

"Section  2.  Copies  of  this  resolution  shall 
be  sent  to  tbe  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, tbe  President  of  the  Senate  and 
each  member  of  tbe  Indiana  delegation  to 
tbe  Congress  of  tbe  United  States." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  tbe  city  of  Pacific, 
King  County,  Wash.,  praying  for  tbe  enact- 
ment of  legislation  relating  to  revenue  shar- 
ing; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  tbe  American 
Legion,  Natchitoches,  La.,  in  opposition  to 
tbe  proposition  of  amnesty  to  draft  evaders 
and  deserters  from  the  Armed  Forces;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

The  petition  of  the  Port  Wadsworth  Com- 
mittee, Little  Neck.  N.Y.,  requesting  a  proc- 
lamation declaring  1  minute  of  prayer  at 
11  ajn.,  July  4,  1972,  for  tbe  "Independence" 
of  our  Prisoners  of  War;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  LONG,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  without  amendment : 

HJt.  11689.  An  act  to  authorize  tbe  for- 
eign sale  of  certain  passenger  vessels  (Rept. 
No.  92-768),  together  with  minority  views. 

By  Mr.  STEVENSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  2208.  A  bill  to  Improve  the  laws  relatmg 
to  the  regulation  of  Insurance  in  tbe  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  92-759). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  FULBRIOHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations : 

Jarold  A  Kleffer,  of  Minnesota,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Administrator  of  tbe  Agency  for 
International  Development; 

Curtis  W.  Tarr,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Coordinating  Security 
Assistance  Programs; 

Joe^b  S.  Farland,  of  West  Virginia  to 
be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary to  Iran;  and 

Martin  J.  Hillenbrand,  of  Illinois,  a  Vor- 

elgn  Service  oflkser  of   tbe  class   of  career 

minister,    to    be   Ambassador    £:xtraordlnary 

and  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Federal  Republic 

,  of  Oermany. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILI£  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By   Mr.   MOSS    (for   himself   and   Mr. 

Magnubon)  : 
S.  3627.  A  blU  to  amend  tbe  Pair  Pack- 
aging and  Labeling  Act  to  require  additional 
Information  on  tbe  labels  of  cosmetics,  and 
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for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Ccfnmlt- 
tee  on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  STEVENSON: 
S.  3528.  A  blU  to  amend  title  18. 
States  Code,   to  protect  the  people 
United  States  against  the  lawless  an^  Irre- 
sponsible use  of  handguns,  and  to  assist  In 
the  prevention  and  solution  of  crime 
tabllshlng  a  national  registration  of 
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guns and  minimum  licensing  standams  for 
the  possession  of  handguns,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Conunlttee  4^  the 
Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    METCALF    (for   hlnue*.   Mr 
Pksct,   Mr.   Roth,   Mr.   Bkock 
OxTaNXT,   Mr.    MooKix,    Mr.    C  Hii.xa, 
Mr.  Hdmphkxt,  and  Mr.  HAai  I : 
S.  3639.  A  bill  to  prescribe  certain  stand- 
ards and  procedures  governing  the  establish 
ment  and  operation  of  advisory  committees 
In  the  Federal  Qovernnkent,  and  foi 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
ernment  Operations. 
By  Mr.  BEAIX: 
S.  3530.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
ance  of  certain  real  property  In  the  District 
of    Columbia    to    the    National    Fireflgitlng 
Museum  and  Center  for  Plre  Preventloi  ,  In- 
corporated. Referred  to  the  Committee  o  i  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  ALLOTT  (for  himself  am   Mr. 

DOMINICK)  : 

S.  3531.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secreta  ry  of 
the  Interior  to  participate  In  the  plan  ting, 
design,  and  construction  of  outdoor  re  irea- 
tlonal  facilities  In  connection  with  thejl976 
Winter  Olympic  Oames.  Referred  ui  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  AITiilrs. 

By  Blr.  ANDERSON   (for  himself  and 

Mr.   MONTOTA) 

S.  3532.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  conveyance 
of  certain  lands  to  the  New  Mexico 
University,  Las  Cruces,  N.  Mex.  Refen^d  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insulap  Af 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  GAMBRELL 

S.  3533.  A  bill  to  Impose  a  moratorltim  on 
Involuntary  student  transporutlon  ujtll  a 
uniform   plan   of   racial   desegregation 
have    been    Implemented    throughout 
country.  Referred  to  the  Committee  o|i  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GRIFFIN 

S.  3534.  A  bill  to  facilitate  the  ado 
by  U.S.  citizens  of  Vietnamese  childrenlwho 
have  been  orphaned  or  abandoned  as  a  re 
sv.lt  of  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia.  Referr^  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


shall 
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STATEMENTS     ON    INTRODUCl  D 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIOI^ 

By  Mr.  MOSS  (for  himself 
Mr.  Magnuson)  : 
S.  3527.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Pack- 
aging and  Labeling  Act  to  reqxiire  ad^ 
tional  information  on  the  labels  of  . 
metics,  and  for  other  purposes.  Refei 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
coBMxnc  ACT  or  laTa 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  a  fine  bttlc 
statement  of  the  "Consumer's  Righuto 
Know"  is  in  the  declaration  of  pollc]?  of 
the  Pair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act. 
Section  2  of  that  act  states: 

Informed  consumera  are  essential  to  the 
fair  and  efflclant  functioning  of  a  free  c  lar- 
ket  economy.  Packages  and  their  la  Mia 
should  enable  consumers  to  obtain  accu  "ate 
Information  ...  j 

The  legislation  thai  goes  on  to  estjab 
llsh  certain  requirements  and 
tlons.  Among  the  requirements'^  is 
identity  of  the  commodity,  the  name 

place  of  business  of  the 

the  quantity  of  the  contents,  as  well  as 


proh  Ibl- 
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such  additional  regulations  as  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  may 
prescribe  with  respect  to  food,  drugs,  de- 
vices, or  cosmetics. 

Furthermore,  these  additional  regiila- 
tions  are  specifically  designed  to  prevent 
deception  of  consimiers  and  facilitate 
value  comparisons.  The  Secretary  may 
promulgate  additional  regulations  to  re- 
quire that  the  label  declare,  in  the  case 
of  commodities  consisting  of  two  or  more 
ingredients,  the  common  names  of  each 
Ingredient. 

Thus  there  already  is  sufDcient  author- 
ity under  the  Fair  Packaging  and  Label- 
ing Act  to  require  ingredient  labeling.  But 
with  regard  to  cosmetics.  I  believe  that 
more  is  necessary.  Thus  I  introduce  for 
myself  and  for  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee, 
Senator  Magnuson,  the  Cosmetic  Act  of 
1972. 

Legislation  designed  to  accomplish  the 
same  objectives  has  already  been  intro- 
duced In  the  House  by  Congressman 
Frank  Evans  of  Colorado. 

The  Cosmetic  Act  of  1972  establishes  a 
new  title  II  to  the  Pair  Packaging  and 
Labeling  Act.  This  title,  headed  "special 
additional  requirements  relating  to  cos- 
metics," sets  out  the  following  require- 
ments: First,  registration  of  manufac- 
turers of  cosmetics — each  manufacturer 
of  any  cosmetic  is  to  register  with  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. As  a  part  of  registration,  the  manu- 
facturer would  file  a  statement  with  the 
Secretary  including  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  the  manufacturer,  the  address  of 
each  plant  in  which  each  cosmetic  is 
manufactured,  the  name  of  each  cosmetic 
manufactured,  and  the  formula  of  each 
cosmetic — including  the  name  and  quan- 
tity of  each  component  of  each  cos- 
metic— a  copy  of  the  label  and  i«h«»i|ng 
of  each  cosmetic,  and  the  list  of  uses  of 
each  cosmetic  manufactured.  In  return 
for  this  Information,  the  Secretary  would 
grant  a  registration  number,  without 
which  a  manufacturer  would  be  pro- 
hibited from  producing  cosmetics. 

Second,  testing  and  other  require- 
ments— each  manufacturer  and  importer 
of  cosmetics  would  be  required  to  certify 
the  results  of  certain  tests  which  are  de- 
signed to  evaluate  a  cosmetic's  toxicity, 
sensitizing  capacity,  contamination,  car- 
cinogenicity, mutagenicity,  and  terato- 
genicity. 

Third,  additional  labeling  require- 
ments— after  submitting  the  above  in- 
formation, the  manufacturer  would  be 
required  to  label  cosmetics  with  the  fol- 
lowing Information:  the  name  of  each 
ingredient  in  the  cosmetic,  a  list  of  the 
uses  of  the  cosmetic  together  with  di- 
rections for  use.  the  date  after  which  the 
cosmetic  should  not  be  used  because  any 
preservative  or  antibacterial  agent  in 
the  cosmetic  would  no  longer  be  effective, 
and  the  registration  number  assigned  to 
the  manufacturer  by  the  Secretary. 

Some  may  ask  why  this  legislation  is 
necessary,  particularly  in  view  of  a  re- 
cent regulation  announced  by  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration.  The  Food  and 
Drug  Administration's  regulation  calls 
for  too  little.  Let  us  look  closely  at  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  pnq;x>8al. 
It  proposes  a  voluntary  registration  of 


cosmetic  makers  and  packers  and  the 
voluntary  filing  with  FDA  of  product 
formulations,  "nie  proposal  also  permits 
manufacturers  to  identify  trade  secrets 
or  other  privileged  and  confidential  in- 
formation which  would  not  be  disclosed 
to  the  public.  Let  us  look  at  what  the 
FDA  regulations  do  not  require.  They  do 
not  call  for  mandatory  registration  of 
cosmetic  makers.  They  do  not  call  for 
mandatory  filing  with  the  FDA  of  formu- 
lations. They  do  not  call  for  mandatory 
public  disclosure  of  ingredients.  They  do 
not  call  for  mandatory  directlans  for  use. 
And  they  do  not  call  for  mandatory  dat- 
ing of  preservatives  or  antibacterial 
agents. 

According  to  the  FDA's  Federal  Reg- 
ister insert,  the  Commissioner  believes 
that — 

Promulgation  of  a  mandatory  regulation 
could  result  In  lengthy  litigation  that  would 
seriously  delay  FDA  from  obtaining  the  type 
of  Information  expected  as  a  result  of  this 
promulgation.  If  It  Is  determined  that  the 
Information  obtained  throtigh  the  proce- 
dure estebllshed  In  these  regulations  does 
not  adequately  contribute  to  the  efficient  en- 
forcement of  the  Act,  additional  steps  will 
be  teken  to  promulgate  mandatory  regula- 
tions. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  statement, 
for  it  means  that  the  Commissioner  truly 
believes  the  public  should  be  well  in- 
formed. 

But  since  the  piAllc  may  not  become 
well  informed  through  the  regulations.  I 
believe  that  enactment  of  the  Cosmetic 
Act  is  iwcessary.  The  provlsl<«  of  Infor- 
maticm  (li(i^U]r  to  consumers  is  a  most 
modest  reqmranent.  One  manufacturer, 
Avon  Products  Inc.,  has  already  em- 
barked upon  a  program  of  public  dis- 
closure of  f ormuUltlons.  As  a  minimum  I 
should  think  that  the  rest  of  the  cos- 
metic Industry  could  follow  suit.  To  Avon 
Products,  my  heartiest  congratulations 
for  its  foresight. 

An  additional  note  is  necessary  con- 
sidering the  transfer  of  authority  for  the 
Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act  en- 
visioned in  the  Consimier  Safety  Act, 
S.  3419,  recently  reported  by  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee.  Under  section  204 
of  S.  3419,  the  cosmetic  chapter — chapter 
VI — of  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
is  repealed  and  cosmetics  are  classified  as 
"consiuner  products."  Additionally  ad- 
ministration of  the  Fair  Packaging  and 
Labeling  Act  would  also  rest  in  the  Con- 
sumer Safety  Agency.  Thus  all  regulation 
of  cosmetics  would  be  handled  by  the 
Consumer  Safety  Agency  although,  for 
the  purposes  of  introduction,  the  Cos- 
metic Act  grants  these  powers  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

Cosmetics  are  used  every  day  by  nearly 
all  of  the  American  pec^Ie.  But  the  in- 
dustry has  been  virtually  unregulated  to 
date.  Consumers  spend  billions  of  dollars 
a  year  on  cosmetics,  even  more  than  they 
spend  for  prescription  drugs.  But  regu- 
lation has  been  woefully  Inadequate.  A 
brief  listing  of  the  scope  of  cosmetic 
products  could  indicate  wtur  adequate 
labeling,  testing,  and  regulation  is  most 
necessary.  Cosmetic  products  include 
baby  products,  bath  preparations,  eye 
make-up  preparations,  fragrances,  hair 
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preparations,  make-up  preparations, 
manicuring  preparations,  oral  hygiene 
products,  personal  products,  shaving 
preparations,  skin  care  preparations,  and 
suntan  and  sunscreen  preparations. 

The  list  is  virtually  endless;  the  cost  to 
the  public  is  significant,  and  the  hasards 
are  many  and  sometimes  grave.  In  clos- 
ing, I  would  like  to  comment  brlefiy  on 
the  press  conference  conducted  by  the 
President's  Adviser  on  Consumer  Affairs, 
Virginia  Knauer,  on  April  10,  1972.  at 
which  time  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration's voluntary  regulations  were 
announced.  In  effect,  Mrs.  Knauer  has 
encouraged  retailers  to  act  on  behalf  of 
the  consumer.  This  is  a  sound  suggestion. 
She  has  enlisted  the  support  of  the  Mass 
Retailing  Institute,  the  National  Associ- 
ation of  Chain  Drug  Stores,  Osco  Drug, 
and  Giant  Foods  in  requiring  of  cosmetic 
manufacturers  appropriate  labeling  for 
the  consumer.  Presence  of  this  major  ally 
is  most  heartening.  Now  that  the  con- 
sumer has  an  ally  in  the  retailer,  let  us 
hope  that  the  cosmetic  industry,  too.  will 
become  an  ally  in  providing  the  neces- 
sary information  so  that  consumers  can 
make  informed  choices  in  the  market- 
pl{u;e.  Avon  Products  has  annotmced  that 
it  \vill  be  the  consumer's  ally,  let  us  see 
if  the  rest  of  the  Industry  can  Join  In. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  following  my  remarks,  the  text 
of  the  Cosmetic  Act  of  1972  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  together  with  several  state- 
ments issued  at  Mrs.  Knauer's  press  con- 
ference and  the  text  of  the  voluntary 
regulations  proposed  by  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.   3527 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Cosmetics  Act  of 
1972". 

Skc.  2.  The  Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling 
Act  (16  U.S.C.  1451-1401)  is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  by  Inserting  title  "TITLE  I— FAIR 
PACKAOINO  AND  LABELINa"  immediately 
above  the  heading  of  section  2; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "section  3"  In  section 
4(a)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "section 
102"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "section  6"  In  section 
4(a)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
301"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "section  S"  in  section 
4(b)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
102"; 

(5)  by  striking  out  "section  4"  and  "sec- 
tion 2"  In  seetlMi  8(b)  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  'section  108"  and  "sectioa  101". 
respectively; 

(6)  by  striking  out  "section  4"  in  section 
5(c)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "aectKm 
103"; 

(7)  by  redesignating  sections  2  through  B 
as  sections  101  through  104,  respectively; 
and 

(8)  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  section 
104,  as  redesignated  by  clause  (7) ,  a  new  ttUe 
ss  follows: 

"TITLE     n— SPECIAL     ADDITIONAL     RE- 
QUIREMENTS RELATINO  TO  COSMETICS 
"KKHBTSATION  OT  MANTTrACTinUBS  OF 
COSKKTICS 

"Sic.  301.  (a)  Each  manufacturer  of  any 
cosmetic  shall  register  with  the  Secretary. 
Each  person  who  Is  engaged  as  a  manufac- 
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turer  on  the  effective  date  qf  the  Cosmetics 
Act  of  1972  sbaU  register  not  later  than  the 
close  of  the  thirtieth  day  foUowlng  Its  effec- 
tive date.  Each  person  who  beccnnes  a  manu- 
facturer after  the  effective  date  of  the  Cos- 
metics Act  of  1972  shaU  register  prior  to  the 
date  upon  which  such  person  sella  or  offers 
for  sale  any  coemetlc.  Upon  registration,  each 
manufacturer  shall  be  assigned  a  registration 
number  by  the  Secretary. 

"(b)  As  a  part  of  registration,  each  person 
described  Ir.  subsection  (a)  shall  file  a  state- 
ment with  the  Secretary  in  such  form  and 
detail  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  and  It 
shaU  Include — 

"(1)  the  name  and  address  of  the  manu- 
facturer and  of  any  other  person  whose 
name  will  appear  on  the  label  or  labeling  of 
any  cosmetic  manufactured  by  such  manu- 
facturer, and  the  address  of  each  plant  In 
which  such  cosmetic  Is  manufactured; 

"(2)  the  name  of  each  cosmetic  manufac- 
tured by  such  manufacturer,  and  the  for- 
mula of  each  such  coemetlc  which  shall  in- 
clude the  name  anc  quantity  of  each  com- 
ponent of  each  such  cosmetic; 

"(3)  a  copy  of  the  label  and  labeling  of 
each  coemetlc  manufactiu'ed  by  such  manu- 
facturer; and 

"(4)  a  list  of  the  uses  of  each  cosmetic 
manufactured  by  such  manaufacturer  which 
are  represented  on  the  label  or  labeling  of 
each  such  cosmetic  and  any  other  reasonably 
foreseeable  uses  of  each  such  cosmetic. 

"(c)  If ,  at  any  time,  the  Information  con- 
tained In  a  statement  filed  by  a  manufacturer 
under  subsection  (b)  Is  not  accurate  and 
up  to  date,  such  manufacturer  shall  fUe  with 
the  Secretary,  vrlthln  thirty  days  after  such 
statement  is  no  longer  accurate  and  up  to 
date,  such  amendment  or  amendments  as 
may  be  necessary  to  make  the  information 
contained  In  such  statement  acciirate  and 
up  to  date. 

"testing    AKD    OTHZB    KKQmUMXltTB 

"Sec.  202.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (b) ,  it:  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
engaged  In  the  manufacture  or  Importation 
of  any  cosmetic  to  import  or  manufacture 
for  sale  or  distribution  or  cause  to  be  dis- 
tributed In  commerce  any  cosmetic  unless — 

"(1)  such  person,  either  himself  or  by 
contract,  conducts  tests  to  determine  the  ef- 
fects of  such  cosmetic  with  respect  to  the 
conditions  described  In  subsection  (c) ; 

"(2)  such  person  submits  to  the  Secretary 
an  accurate  and  complete  description  of  each 
test  conducted  concerning  such  cosmetic  and 
the  results  of  each  suCh  test; 

"(3)  such  person  submits  to  the  Secretary 
an  accurate  and  complete  description  of  the 
process  tised  to  manufacture  and  package 
such  cosmetic; 

"(4)  such  person  submits  to  the  Secretary 
a  list  of  each  health  claim  made  on  the  label 
or  labeling  of  such  cosmetic  or  made  In  any 
advertlslDg  concerning  such  cosmetic,  and 
an  accurate  and  complete  description  of  each 
test  conducted  and  any  other  data  compUed 
by  such  manufactiirer  in  support  of  such 
claim;  and 

"(5)  the  Secretary  determines  that  such 
cosmetic  is  safe,  when  used  as  directed  on  Its 
label  or  labeling,  for  any  use  represented  on 
its  label  or  labeling  or  for  any  other  reason- 
able foreseeable  misuse,  and  that  any  health 
claim  made  with  respect  to  such  cosmetic 
on  Its  label  or  labeling  or  In  any  advertising 
Is  acciirate. 

"(6)  the  cosmetle  Is  substantially  identical 
to  the  cosmetic  tested  and  determined  to  be 
safe. 

"(b)  With  respect  to  any  cosmetic  i^lch 
has  been  sold  to  consiuiers  in  the  United 
States  before  the  affective  date  of  the  Cos- 
metics Act  of  1072,  luch  cosmetic  may  con- 
tinue to  be  sold  by  the  manufacturer  on  and 
after  the  effective  date  of  the  Cosmetics  Act 
of  1972  and  before  the  Secretary  makes  any 
determination  pursuant  to  paragn^ih  (6)  of 
subsection  (a).  U  such  manufacturer  com- 


piles with  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1) 
through  (4)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion within  365  days  after  the  effective  date 
of  the  Cosmetics  Act  of  1972. 

"(c)  In  order  to  make  a  determination 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (6)  of  subsection  (a). 
the  Secretary  must  receive  from  the  manu- 
facturer of  any  cosmetic  Information  con- 
cerning each  cosmetic  manufactured  by  such 
manufacturer  with  res{>ect  to — 

"(1)  systemic  toxicity. 

"(2)  primary  Irritancy. 

"(3)    allergenic  sensitizing  capacity. 

"(4)  microbiological  contamination, 

"(5)  photosensitizing  capacity. 

"(6)  eye  UrlUtlon. 

"(7)  animal  feeding, 

"(8)  tnhaUtlon, 

"(0)  skin  absorption, 

"(10)  carcinogenicity, 

"(11)  mutagenicity, 

"(12)  teratogenicity,  and 

"(13)  stability  of  preservative  systems, 
and  the  information  described  in  paragraphs 
(3)  and  (4)  of  subsection  (a).  The  Secre- 
tary may.  In  response  to  a  written  request 
from  such  manufacturer,  waive  the  testing 
requirement  for  any  of  the  above  items  with 
respect  to  such  cosmetic  If  he  determines 
that  any  such  test  Is  not  relevant  to  the 
making  of  a  determination  for  such  cos- 
metic pursuant  to  paragraph  (5)  of  sub- 
section (a).  The  Secretary  may  require  any 
type  and  number  of  tests  for  any  of  the 
above  items,  and  for  any  other  items,  which 
he  deems  necessary  in  order  to  make  a  de- 
termination pursuant  to  paragraph  (5)  of 
subsection  (a)  concerning  such  cosmetic. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  make  a  deter- 
mination pursuant  to  paragraph  (5)  of  sub- 
section (a) ,  within  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days  after  he  has  received  all  of  the  informa- 
tion concerning  such  cosmetic  from  any 
manufacturer  as  required  to  be  submitted 
to  him  under  this  section.  The  Secretary  may, 
prior  to  the  one  hundred  and  twentieth  day, 
by  written  notice  to  the  manufacturer,  ex- 
tend such  one-hundred-and-twenty-day 
period  for  up  to  sixty  additional  days  as  the 
Secretary  deems  necessary  to  enaUe  him  to 
study  and  Investigate  such  information. 

"(e)  Any  information  received  by  the  Sec- 
retary regarding  the  tests,  referred  to  in  the 
first  sentence  of  subsection  (c),  conducted 
In  connection  with  any  cosmetic  by  or  for 
the  manufacturer  of  such  cosmetic  sliall  be 
available  to  any  person  upon  request  to  the 
manufacturer. 

"ADOmONAI.    LABEL    AITD    LABELING 
REQTTIKEMENTS 

"Sec.  203.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  any 
cosmetic  to  distribute,  seU,  or  offer  for  sale 
In  commerce  such  cosmetic  unless  the  label 
of  such  cosmetic  Includes  the  foUowlng  In- 
formation: 

"(1)  the  name  of  each  ingredient  of  such 
cosmetic,  except  that  perfumes  and  color- 
ings may  be  designated  as  perfumes  and  col- 
orings, and  except  that  reasonable  variations 
shaU  be  permitted  for  small  packages  which 
shall  be  established  by  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary; 

"(2)  a  list  of  the  use  or  uses  of  such  coe- 
metlc together  with  directions  for  each  such 
use; 

"(3)  the  date  after  which  such  cosmetic 
should  not  be  used  because  any  preservative 
or  antibacterial  agent  which  Is  an  Ingredient 
of  such  cosmetic  wlU  no  longer  be  effective; 
and 

"(4)  the  registration  number  assigned  to 
the  manufacturer  of  such  cosmetic  by  the 
Secretary. 

"(b)  The  labeling  requirement  prescribed 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  in  addition 
to  any  requirements  required  tinder  title  I 
of  this  Act  and  under  any  other  provision 
of  law. 
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"Sec.  203.  For  purpoaea  of  this  tlUi 

"(1)  Th«  term  'Secretary'  means  the 
retary   of   Health.   Education,   and   We] 

"(3)  The  term  'cosmetic'  means  any  arflcla 
Included  in  the  definition  of  such  term  uQder 
section  301  (1)  of  the  Federal  Food,  Dk'Ug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act." 

Skc.  3.  (a)  Section  6  of  the  Pair  Pack- 
aging and  Labeling  Act  Is  amended  by  at  rlk- 
Ing  out  "section  4  or  section  6  of  this  .  kct" 
In  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "section  103,  104,  301,  or  30  i  of 
this  Act". 

(b)  Section  7  of  such  Act  is  amended  — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "but  the  provla  ons 
of  section  303  of  that  Act  (31  U.8.C.  iSS) 
shall  have  no  application  to  any  viola  ;lon 
of  section  3  of  this  Act,"  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "sections  4  and  6'  In 
subsection  (c)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"sections  103,  104,  301,  303,  and  203".  (c) 
Section  8  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "section  6(d)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "section  104(d)". 

(d)  Section  12  of  such  Act  is  amend)  d — 
( 1 )  by  striking  out  "section  4"  and  ini  ert- 

Ing  In  lieu  thereof  "section  103";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  lew 
sentence  as  follows: 

"It  is  further  declared  to  be  the  express 
intent  of  Congress  to  supersede  any  tnd 
all  laws  of  the  State  or  political  subdlvis  ona 
thereof  Insofar  as  they  may  now  or  h  tre- 
after  provide  for  labeling  requirements  for 
any  cosmetic  which  are  less  stringent  tian 
or  require  information  different  from  the 
reqiUrements  of  this  Act  or  regulations 
promulgated  pursuant  thereto." 

(e)  Such  Act  Is  further  amended  by  in- 
serting "TITLB  m— OXNKRAL  PRO  VI- 
SIONS" above  the  heading  of  section  6,  \dA 
by  redesignating  sections  6  through  19  as 
sections  301  through  308,  respectively. 

Sk.  4.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  303 
of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Itet 
(31  U.S.C.  333(a)  is  amended  to  read  as 
fc^oire: 

"(a)  Any  person  who  violates  a  provlilon 
of  section  301  shall  be  Imprisoned  for  lot 
more  than  five  years  or  fined  not  more  t]  lan 
•80.000.  or  both." 

(b)  The  last  sentence  of  section  7061(a) 
of  such  Act  la  amended  by  striking  but 
"other  than  a  hair  dye  (as  defined  In  lia 
last  sentence  of  aectlon  601  (a))**. 

(c)  Subaection  (i)  of  aectlon  201  of  at  eh 
Act  Is  amended  by  atrlklng  out  "except  t^»^ 
such  term  shall  not  include  soap." 

Skc.  8.  Thia  Act  shall  become  effective  0n 
the  first  day  of  the  second  calendar  moi 
following  the  date  of  enactment. 

Remarks  bt  VncmiA  H.  Knattss.  Sr^_^ 
Assistant  to  thb  PsEsmxNT  Foa  Consum  n 
Affairs 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  thoee  of  you  w:  lo 
cover  my  offlce  and  the  FDA  understand  tl  le 
many  conaiimer  issues  we  are  Involved  wit  i. 
One  week  It  Is  automobile  repair,  the  ne  ct 
week  orange  Juice  labeling,  the  next  baa  n 
packaging  and  others. 

I  thought  It  might  be  beet  to  begin  wh  tt 
I  hope  will  be  a  series  of  progress  reports  ( n 
a  number  of  these  problem  areas.  The  su  >- 
Ject  I  wish  to  discuss  today  concerns  cc»- 
metics. 

Overall,  Americans  buy  approximately  t4 
billion  worth  of  cosmetics  annually.  Most  )f 
these  transactions  are  satUfactory  from  tfie 
consumer's  viewpoint.  Masking  a  wrinkle,  br 
highlighting  a  posiUve  feature  can  have  a 
great  effect  on  a  person's  morale  and  ego,  1  »t 
me  assure  you. 

Nonetheless,  a  significant  number  >f 
Americans,  particularly  those  with  allergiss 
or  sensitive  skin,  have  had  unpleasant  rea  :- 
tions  from  using  some  cosmetics.  With  rare 
exception,  these  Individuals  have  no  wiy 
o*  knowing  what  is  in  the  cosmetic  before  It 
Is  purcbaasd  and  thus  no  way  of  avoldtic 


Ingiedleiits  that  may  cause  allergic  reac- 
tions. Similarly,  their  physicians  don't 
know  what'a  in  the  product  either,  ao  they 
can't  tell  patients  who  are  allergic  to  an  In- 
gredient what  products  to  avoid. 

Industry  ofllclala  have  estimated  that  over 
80  mllUon  Americans  may  exhibit  aUergic 
reactions.  The  National  Commission  on 
Product  Safety  cites  figures  to  show  that  cos- 
metics injure  over  60,000  persons  annually 
■o  as  to  restrict  activity  for  one  day  or  to 
require  medical  attention. 

While  statistics  serve  a  useful  purpoae,  by 
themselves  they  do  not  reveal  the  experience 
of  pain  and  suffering  undergone  by  some 
Americans.  My  letters  tell  me  that,  and  I 
have  brought  a  few  of  these  letters  with  me 
to  share  with  you  so  that  you  may  better 
understand  the  experience  undergone  by 
those  Individuals  suffering  allergic  or  sensi- 
tizing reactions  from  coemetlc  ingredients. 
Too  many  women  found  that  their  witch- 
craft instead  of  enhancing  beauty,  had  the 
opposite  effect;  instead  of  beguiling  the  be- 
holder, the  makeup  abuses  the  user.  We  in- 
tend to  see  that  the  beauty  game  has  more 
winners  and  fewer  losers.  We  Intend  to  take 
the  witch  out  of  witchcraft. 

We  are  announcing  today  a  series  of  steps, 
both  private  and  governmental,  which  add 
up  to  a  major  breakthrough  for  consumers 
.  in  the  field  of  cosmetics. 

As  you  have  seen  from  FDA's  statement, 
it  has  announced  publication  of  new  regula- 
tions calling  for  voluntary  registration  of 
cosmetic  manufacturers  and  packagers  and 
for  the  voluntary  filing  with  FDA  of  product 
Ingredients  and  formulations.  I  want  to  call 
to  your  attention  the  fact  that  the  FDA  reg- 
ulations require  that  the  need  for  confiden- 
tiality must  be  proven.  This  will  sharply 
limit  traditional  secrecy  surrounding  product 
formulations.  Moreover  participating  com- 
panies will  be  requested  to  provide  poison 
control  centers  and  licensed  physicians  with 
all  the  information  needed  for  the  treatment 
of  patients  suspected  of  being  adversely  af- 
fected by  the  products.  Thus,  if  a  person  has 
an  allergic  reaction  to  a  particular  cosmetic, 
and  that  cosmetic  manufacturer  is  follow- 
ing the  recommended  procedure,  he  or  she 
can  obtain  prompt  expert  advice  on  how  to 
treat  the  problem. 

Registration  of  product  ingredients  and 
formulations  will  also  be  very  helpful  to 
speed  the  physician's  evaluation  of  the  pa- 
tient's needs.  For  Instance,  if  FDA  becomes 
aware  that  a  cosmetic  Ingredient,  such  as 
hexachlorophene,  has  possible  harmful  side 
effects  it  would  know  from  that  listing  what 
cosmetics  contained  that  ingredient.  While 
taking  appropriate  action  on  the  product,  it 
could  also  alert  physicians  as  to  what  side 
effects  to  look  for,  and  how  to  treat  them. 

In  addition.  FDA  has  announced  It  will 
consider  fully  the  Issue  of  mandatory  label- 
ling for  sensitizing  cosmetic  ingredients.  As 
you  know,  and  as  the  Report  of  the  National 

CommlSBlon  on  Product  Safety  makes  ex- 
plicit, there  la  doubt  as  to  the  authority  of 
FDA  to  Impose  such  a  requirement.  Never- 
theless, the  issue  is  one  that  warrants  close 
examination,  and  I  applaud  FDA's  action  in 
taking  a  new  look  at  this  question. 

Now  I  woiild  like  to  share  with  you  some 
of  my  efforts.  I  have  been  concerned  about 
the  adverse  reactions  caused  by  some  cos- 
metics since  I  flrat  came  Into  offlce  as  the 
President's  Consumer  Advisor.  In  fact,  over 
a  year  ago,  I  urged  the  cosmetic  manufac- 
turers to  agree  to  register  their  product  for- 
mulations with  FDA. 

In  addition  to  encouraging  the  cosmetic 
industry  to  take  voluntary  action,  I  have 
solicited  the  support  of  several  retail  associa- 
tions, not  only  in  the  field  of  cosmetics,  but 
in  other  consumer  areas  as  well.  As  I  have 
stated  on  aeveral  occasiona,  I  believe  the 
retailer  la  the  conaumer'B  purchaalng  agent: 
aa  auch,  he  ahould  be  the  oonsiimer'a  advo- 
cate. 


I  am  pleased  to  teU  you  we  have  with  ua 
today  aeveral  retailers  who  have  taken  this 
message  to  heart. 

In  response  to  my  request,  members  of  the 
Mass  Retailing  Institute,  and  the  National 
Aaaociatlon  of  Chain  Drug  Storea  will  be  ask- 
ing their  cosmetic  suppliers  to  provide  shop- 
pers, on  request,  with  information  regarding 
cosmetic  ingredients.  As  you  know,  Avon 
Products  has  already  agreed  to  do  this. 

In  addition,  both  Osco  Drug  and  Oiant 
Foods  have  initiated  their  own  programs  to 
obtain  cosmetic  information  for  the  con- 
sumer. 

Details  of  their  specific  action  programs  are 
contained  in  the  information  presented  to 
you.  Mr.  Kurt  Barnard,  Executive  Vice  Pres- 
ident of  the  MRI,  has  been  unavoidably  de- 
tained, and  I  wUl  have  his  statement  for  you. 
Mr.  Richard  Cllne,  President  of  Osco  Drugs, 
and  Esther  Peterson,  Consumer  Advisor  to 
the  President  of  Olant  Foods,  are  here  to  an- 
swer any  of  your  questions. 

This  actions  of  the  retaUers  represented 
here  today  are  significant  in  and  of  them- 
selves. But,  their  Importance  will  be  mag- 
nified as  their  competitors  undertake  similar 
programs.  Thus,  oonsxuners  will  have  a  major 
ally  assisting  them  to  obtain  more  cosmetic 
ingredient  information.  Similarly,  manu- 
factiurers  wUl  have  a  powerful  economic  in- 
centive to  furnish  more  information.  If  they 
don't,  they  risk  not  only  the  loss  of  con- 
sxuner  confidence  but  a  loss  of  patronage 
from  the  Nation's  retailers. 

The  members  of  the  cosmetics  industry 
have  shown  commendable  initiative  In  filing 
the  petitions  which  form  the  basis  of  FDA's 
new  regulations,  and  I  vrolcome  their  co- 
operation. 

The  FDA  proposals  call  for  voluntary  ac- 
tion. We  have  no  way  of  knowing  how  many 
industry  members  wUl  participate,  though 
we  certainly  expect  that  most  elements  in 
the  industry  will  cooperate  to  the  fullest. 

The  significance  of  FDA's  action  and  the 
constructive  response  of  the  cosmetics  in- 
dustry should  not  be  under-estimated.  After 
years  of  inconclusive  discussion  between  In- 
dustry and  former  FDA  commissioners  re- 
garding cosmetic  safety  and  labeling.  Dr. 
Edwards  has  put  to  the  test  the  questions  of 
Industry  support  for  voluntary  consumer 
protection.  Government  and  public  attention 
wlU  focus  on  industry  reaction  to  FDA's  call 
for  cooperative  action  on  behalf  of  the  con- 
sumer. 

Simultaneously,  consumers  and  retaUers 
are  making  known  their  desire  for  more  cos- 
metic Ingredient  information.  This  adds  a 
powerfiil  economic  incentive  for  the  cos- 
metics industry  to  respond.  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  combination  of 
government  interest  and  public  pressure  wlU 
stimulate  the  competitive  instincts  of  the  in- 
dustry and  produce  real  gains  for  the  Amer- 
ican consumer. 

Carbon  Rbcctvxd  bt  VxRonnA  Kmaver  or 

LRTEB  to   MANXTFACTtJXZR 

jAtroAXT  8,  1972. 

Dkar  Sirs:  About  a  week  and  a  haU  ago  I 
purchased  a  can  of  [your  feminine  hygiene 
spray  product]  at  the  drug  store.  Previously. 
I  had  used  (other  products);  this  was  my 
first  experience  with  your  product. 

Friday  night,  January  1st,  I  used  It  for  the 
first  time.  To  make  a  long  story  short,  I  al- 
most ended  up  in  the  emergency  ward,  and 
only  pride  prevented  me  from  going  there 
immediately,  I  got  such  a  reaction  from 
(your  feminine  hygiene  spray  product)  that 
for  two  and  a  half  days  I  was  almost  out  of 
my  mind. 

The  reaction  consisted  of  gross  sweUing 
of  the  tissues,  itching,  burning  and  a  lot  of 
pain.  My  neighbor  who  has  had  experience 
with  alergiea  suggested  I  begin  taking  anti- 
histamine immediately,  which  I  did,  and  that 
helped  to  lessen  the  symptoms,  but  they  per- 
sisted untU  Monday  evening  at  which  time 
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it  was  lessened  enough  to  allow  me  to  do 
my  housework.  I  am  an  executive  secretary 
and  work  on  Monday  was  sheer  HeU. 

I  am.  and  wUl  continue^ to  be,  so  angry 
with  your  company,  that  frankly,  I  hope  the 
product  is  removed  from  the  market.  When 
I  mentioned  this  to  one  of  the  other  girls 
In  the  offlce,  she  said  that  her  experience 
with  the  product  was  not  as  severe,  but  was 
slmUar. 

I  am  under  the  Impression  that  the  prob- 
lem lies  in  the  carrier  you  use  to  make  the 
aerosol  work,  but  then  I  am  not  a  chemist, 
obviously.  All  I  know  is  that  if  I  am  capable 
of  receiving  such  a  terrible  reaction  to  this 
product,  and  I  have  not  suffered  similar  re- 
actions from  the  other  products  I  mentioned, 
then  the  fault  lies  solely  In  (your  feminine 
hygiene  spray  product). 

It  wiU  be  apparent  by  now  that  I  am 
extremely  upset;  this  experience  completely 
ruined  my  week  and  (being  New  Year's  inci- 
dently)  and  suffered  greatly  because  of  it. 
I  also  suffered  humUlatlon  as  I  had  to  can- 
cel plans  and  make  excuses  for  myself. 
Yours  tnUy, 


Industry.  I  hope  you  have  a  solution  to  my 
problem. 
Thank  you  very  much. 


MicmcAN. 

Atjgtist  5,  1971. 
Mrs.  VnciKu  Knauer, 
Director,  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs, 
Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Madam:  I'm  writing  to  you  in  re- 
gard to aerosol  underarm  deodorant — 

not  the  anti-persplrant. 

I  ran  into  a  problem  under  my  arms  after 
I  had  used  this  product  and  my  Doctor  told 
me  to  check  the  can  for  the  Ingredients. 
When  I  did,  I  found  nothing  listed. 

I  thought  all  ingredients  had  to  be  listed 
on  every  product  sold.  I  checked  several 
of  their  other  items  and  they  also  do  not 
list  a  thing. 

Could  you  find  what  ingredients  are  in 
this  aerosol  underarm  deodorant  and  please 
let  me  know.  I  am  not  using  it  now,  but  had 
ptircbased  two  cans  of  their  special.  I  do 
not  want  to  discard  it  if  It  is  not  harmful. 
I  could  give  it  to  someone  else,  even  though 
I  cannot  use  it. 

I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  let  me 
know  what  this  product  consists  of  and  also 
instruct  that  Company  to  show  what  their 
products  are  made  of. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  and  as- 
sistance. 


Akion.  Ohio. 

JtJi,T6, 1971. 
Mrs.  Virginia  KNAtm, 

Special  AssUtant  to  the  President  for  Con- 
sumer Affairs,  gicecuttve  Office  of  the 
President,  W€Uhington,  D.C. 
DiAi  Mu.  Emaob:  I  am  writing  to  you 

about  an  Incident  that  happened  a  few  days 
ago.  I  WlU  give  you  the  details  briefly. 

Wednesday  night,  Jiine  30,  to  be  exact,  I 
started  to  use  a  cosmetic  caUed Lotion. 

Two  days  later  smaU  red  blisters  occurred 
where  I  had  been  using  the  lotion.  I  dis- 
continued use  of  the  lotion  and  put  a  medi- 
cation on  Instead.  The  blisters  began  heal- 
ing and  I  resolved  that  the  lotion  was  caus- 
ing the  trouble.  I  may  note  that  there  was 
no  statement  declaring  that  certain  skins 
may  be  sensitive  to  the  product. 

I  then  wrote  a  complaint  to  (the  manu- 
facturer) and  I  hope  to  receive  a  reply.  I 
am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  complaint  for 
your  reference. 

I  am  asking  If  you  could  refer  thia  letter 
to  the  Federal  Food  &  Drug  Administration 
and  adviae  me  on  any  further  action  that 
should  be  taken. 

I  am  a  thirteen-year  old  girl  and  Just  be- 
ginning to  use  cosmetics.  This  episode  cauaea 
me  to  put  distrust  on  the  entire  cosmetic 


Burlinoton,  N.J. 

Copt  Rxceived  bt  Vzbgimxa  Knaukr  op 
Letter   to   Manttpactxtrxr 

Febrttart  4,  1972. 

Oentlemxn:A  week  ago  I  wrote  you  re- 
garding a  problem  I  had  with  your  

mascara. 

In  the  letter,  I  stated  that  my  eyes  became 

red  and  Infiamed  from  use  of  your  . 

Even  after  removing  the  make-up  the  eyes 
remained  inflamed  and  painful.  The  medical 
department  at  my  place  of  employment  sent 
me  home  In  fear  of  an  Infection  and  would 
not  allow  me  to  return  to  work  until  I  had 
a  doctor's  release  saying  I  had  no  contagious 
infection.  I  actually  had  no  choice  but  to 
see  an  eye  doctor.  The  doctor  Informed  me 
there  were  mascara  fibers  in  my  eyes  and 
under  the  lids  of  the  eyes. 

Your  product's  package  states  "hypo- 
allergenlc"  and  nothing  else.  I  did  not  ex- 
pect to  have  such  a  problem.  I  returned  the 
make-up  to  the  store  and  my  money  was 
refunded.  The  store,  in  turn,  returned  the 
product  to  you  for  Inspection. 

Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  the  doctor  bill  and 
a  copy  of  the  release  allowing  me  to  return 
to  work.  The  sltxiatlon  wasn't  serious  and  I 
am  thankful  for  that,  but  it  was  a  lot  of 
trouble  and  costly  to  me. 

I  am  submitting  this  statement  to  you  for 
reimbursement  to  me.  I  have  checked  the 
legal  points  with  an  attorney  and  I  was  In- 
formed you  are  most  certainly  legally  re- 
sponsible. 

I  am  awaiting  yoiu:  reply  and  restitution 
for  this  incident. 
Sincerely, 


Santa  Rosa,  Calif. 

Januart  22, 1972. 
Mrs.  Knauer, 

Office  of   Consumer  Affairs,   Office   of  the 
President,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mrs.  Knauxr:  I  am  sure  you  will 
route  this  to  the  proper  offlce,  but  I  wanted 
to  apprise  you  of  a  situation  which  I  feel  Is 
a  consimaer  affairs  item. 

I  recently  purchased  two  sticks  of eye 

shadow,  one  green  and  one  blue,  at  my  neigh- 
borhood drug  store.  I  used  each  one  only  a 
few  times,  and  each  time  a  very  strong  burn- 
ing sensation  occurred  on  my  eyelids.  I  tried 
using  each  one  several  times  to  be  sure  this 
was  being  caused  by  the  eye  shadow,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

I  returned  them  to  [my  drug  store]  and 
without  any  question,  was  given  a  replace- 
ment with  another  brand  which  is  satisfac- 
tory. 

However.  I  feel  very  strongly  that  there  Is 
some  toxic  ingredient  in  the eye  shad- 
ow which  should  be  investigated  and  cor- 
rected so  that  this  cannot  happen  again.  I 
asked  the  sales  girl  to  let  her  product  rep- 
resentative know  abouv  this,  and  I  trust  she 
will. 

In  the  meantime,  I  feel  it  is  Important 
enough  to  let  you  know  that  this  kind  of 
product  is  on  the  market. 

Thank  you  for  whatever  you  can  do  about 
this. 

Very  tnily  yoxirs, 


Tarzana,  Cauf. 

Augxtbt  1, 1971. 
Mrs.  Virginia  Kna-dxb, 

Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Con- 
sumer Affairs,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mrs.  KNAxnoi:  The  [women's  group] 
of  Miami,  Florida,  wishes  to  petition  you  to 
use  the  infiuence  of  your  offlce  to  require 


cosmetic  firms  to  label  the  Ingredients  of 
all  their  products. 

1.  Women  have  as  much  right  to  know 
precisely  what  they  are  putting  on  their 
skins  as  they  do  in  what  they  are  putting 
Into  their  stomachs.  The  skin  does  absorb 
chemicals  and  can  be  damaged,  impairing 
the  individual's  health. 

2.  Most  people  have  allergies  to  one  thing 
of  anoth^.  If  coemetlc  ingredients  are 
labeled  and  a  bad  reaction  does  develop  In 
some  women  users,  the  product  containing 
these  Ingredients  can  be  avoided  in  the  fu- 
ture. Furthermore,  long,  expensive  tests 
by  a  dematologist  might  be  avoided. 

3.  Hair  coloring  U  very  widely  used  In 
this  country.  An  allergic  reaction  to  the 
hair  cosmetics  can  be  severe  and  dangerous. 
The  only  way  a  woman  can  determine  if 
she  is  allergic  to  a  particular  product  U 
to  buy  a  regular  sized  package  and  then  to 
test  for  allergy  as  prescribed  in  the  accom- 
panying literature.  If  she  finds  she  Is  allergic, 
she  has  already  lost  the  entire  sale  price. 

4.  Since  all  hair  coloring  producers  ad- 
vise to  pre-teet  for  allergy,  it  is  only  sensible 
and  economically  equitable  for  hair  coloring 
manufacturers  to  sell  "allergy  sample"  kits 
at  all  cosmetic  counters  handling  their  prod- 
ucts, at  a  small  fraction  of  the  sale  price 
of  their  full-sized  product.  Thus,  women 
could  alwajrs  test  for  safety,  economically. 

If  cosmetic  companies  refxise  to  list  the 
ingredients  In  their  products,  they  are  rely- 
ing on  mimibo-Jumbo  and  deceit  in  trying 
to  foist  on  women,  products  of  little  or  no 
value,  products  that  they  tacitly  admit,  that 
though  costing  more  than  a  competitor's 
products,  contain  nothing  different. 

If  the  industry  is  based  on  fraud  and  de- 
celt,  there  is  no  common  sense  reason  to 
support  It.  If  the  cosmetic  Industry  has 
something  of  value  to  offer,  they  will  have  no 
fear  of  listing  their  Ingredients  on  the  labels 
of  their  products. 

The  idea  must  finally  sink  in  that  It  is 
the  consvimer  that  should  be  protected — not 
the  profits  of  the  cosmetic  industry. 
Sincerely, 


Miami,  FLoamA. 

Ofucx  of  Consomer  Affairs, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  10,  1972. 
Mr.  Robist  J.  BOLG^, 

Executive  Vice  President,  NatiotuU  Associa- 
tion of  Chain  Drug  Stores,  Inc..  Arling- 
ton, Va. 

Dear  Mr.  Bolgzr:  Recently  a  key  FDA 
offlcial  vras  quoted  in  the  trade  press  to  the 
effect  that  a  "means  must  t>e  found  to  lead 
consumers  susceptible  to  allergies  to  cos- 
metic products  which  do  not  have  ingredi- 
ents which  produce  aJlerglc  reactions."  In- 
dustry officials  have  estimated  that  over  30 
million  Americans  may  exhibit  allergic  re- 
actions and  figures  developed  by  the  Na- 
tional CommlBslon  on  Product  Safety  sug- 
gest many  thousands  of  adverse  reactions 
to  cosmetic  products  each  year. 

There  is  no  requirement  for  cosmetic  in- 
gredient labeling  under  existing  law  and 
even  where  allergists  have  pinpointed  a  cos- 
metic component  as  responsible  for  a  par- 
ticular reaction,  the  consumer-patient  has 
hitherto  been  in  no  position  to  ascertain 
whether  the  particular  component  was  or 
was  not  present  In  a  cosmetic  purchased 
over  the  counter  in  your  members'  stores. 

Recently  one  cosmetic  company  to<A  vol- 
untary steps  to  alleviate  this  situation.  The 
Avon  Company  has  annoimced  a  policy 
whereby  Avon  will  t^l  any  customer  ttie 
ingredients  of  any  cosmetic  formula,  on 
request. 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  inqtiire 
as  to  whether  the  members  of  your  Associ- 
ation, as  the  consumers'  "purchasing 
agents,"  have  given  thought  to  asking  their 
cosmetic  suppliers  whether  they  might  also 
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ba  willing  to  supply  Ingredient 
on  request  as  tbe  Avon  Company  has 
Perhaps  an  initial  survey  of  suppliers 
specifically  mention  tbe  "hypoallerglt 
metlcs"  ( which  are  advertised  and 
to  consumers  for  their  low  or  non 
reactions  potential)  as  likely  candidate 
Ingredient  disclosure  on  request. 

Would  you  advise  me  on  the  wlllMgni 
of  your  members  to  inquire  of  their  suppliers 
regarding  tbe  poflslblllty  of  cosmetic 
lent  disclosure  on  request.  If  one  or 
their  suppliers  show  a  willingness  to 
the    Avon    policy,    perhaps    your 
might  then  devise  a  convenient  means 
talnlng  this  Information  for  custom 
need  of  thU  assistance. 

I  win  be  extremely  Interested  in  your 
Sincerely, 

ViRGINU    H.    KNAUn, 

Special  Aaaiatant  to  the  President 
Conaumer  Affairs. 
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reply. 
/or 


Statemxnt  FaoM  Kttkt  Barnard,  ExiAutivc 
Vicx    PRxamxNT    or    Mass    Rktazlin  i    In- 
STmrrc  Hkaoqtjartzrxd  in  Nrw  Tori   Cirr 
Mass  Retailing  Institute  has  promise  i  full 
cooperation   with   Mrs.   Virginia   H.   K:  lauer. 
President  Nixon's  Special  Assistant  foi  Con- 
sumer Affairs,  In  communicating  to  iJl  Its 
members     the    problem   of    adverse    a  lerglc 
reactions  caused  In  some  Individuals  b]  some 
Ingredients  of  some  cosmetic  products  irhose 
users  bad  no  way  of  knowing,  at  the  t:  me  of 
purchase,  what  Ingredients  the  product  s  con 
talned. 

It  will  develop  and  suggest  to  Its  mcinbers 
a  mechanism  they  can  employ  to  solid 
their  cosmetics  suppliers  Informatloc 
cernlng  cosmetic  Ingredients,  and  to 
such  information  available  to  shoppers 
quest. 

Under  consideration  Is  an  ingredient 
mation  request  form  to  be  submit 
manufacturers  together  with  an  orde: 
a  binder  In  the  store,  available  to  sh' 
on  request,  containing  the  Ingredlen 
supplied   by  cooperating   manufacturers 

MRI  also  will  write  to  the  princlpaB  sup- 
pliers of  cosmetics  to  Its  members  sugg^tlng 
they  consider  adopting  the  same  kliid  of 
Ingredient  disclosure  on  the  packaging  of 
their  products  as  Is  used  on 
products  and.  Indeed,  on  a  niun 
cosmetic  Items. 

MRI    represents    chains    operating]  over 
10,000  discount  department  stores  and 
departments.  In  1971  the  industry  sol 
billion     worth     of     merchandise     to 
42  million  families  in  the  fifty  States. 

MRI    is    happy    to    cooperate    with    Mrs. 
Knauer  In  this  effort.  We  feel  that  w)  at  is 


good  for  the  consumer  Is  good  for  the 
covint   department   store   Industry. 


dls- 


Press  Relxask  or  Osco  Drug,  Inc 

Osco  Drug,  Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of  Jewel  dom- 
panles.  Inc.,  today  announced  a  pollc  y  of 
Ingredient  disclosure  for  toiletries  and 
metlcs  items. 

The  announcement,  made  by  Rlchadl  O. 
Cline.  President  of  Osco,  at  a  Washington 
Press  Conference  of  tbe  President's  OfllM  of 
Consumer  Affairs,  states:  I 

"We  share  the  concern  expressed  bs  Mrs. 
Knauer  and  Mr.  Edwards  for  those  millions 
of  people  In  the  United  States  who  n^ay  be 
allergic  to  substances  used  in  cosmet:  c  and 
toiletry  preparations  commonly  sold  li .  drug 
stores.  Unfortunately,  In  the  purch  at  of 
cosmetic  and  toiletry  products,  these  >eople 
have  no  practical  method  for  deten  Lining 
product  ingredients  and  are  thus  help|ea8  In 
avoiding  products  to  which  they  react 

"To  solve  this  indtistry  problem  manufac- 
turers and  retailers  need  to  take  vol^  mtary 
action  to  make  information  available  U  the 
point  of  sale  that  will  make  It  possll  le  for 
customers  with  known  allergies  to  avo^l  sub' 
stances  harmful  to  them. 
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"Two  steps  have  been  taken  by  Osco  Drug 
to  initiate  corrective  action.  First,  we  have 
written  each  of  our  cosmetic  and  toiletry 
suppliers  recommending  that  Ingredient  la- 
beling or  Inserts  be  initiated  for  ettch  of 
their  products  and  as  an  immediate  response 
that  they  send  Osco  a  list  of  Ingredients  for 
each  of  their  products  sold  in  our  stores,  so 
that  we  can  make  this  Information  available 
to  o\ir  customers.  Second,  we  have  directed 
that  statements  of  ingredients  be  Included 
on  all  Osco  label  cosmetic  and  toiletry  prod- 
ucts. Since  the  package  changeover  for  Osco 
label  products  will  not  be  completed  for  some 
time,  we  are  sending  each  of  our  stores  In- 
gredient lists  for  these  products.  In  order 
that  this  Information  may  be  made  available 
to  ciistomers  upon  request.  Ingredient  Infor- 
mation on  26  Osco  private  label  Items  will  be 
available  In  our  stores  this  week. 

"Further,  as  you  know,  Osco  Is  a  subsidiary 
of  Jewel  Companies,  Inc.,  a  diversified  family 
of  retailers  operating  over  1,000  stores  In  20 
states  and  In-home  shopping  businesses  coast 
to  coast.  The  presidents  of  each  of  the  Jewel 
Companies  have  authorized  me  to  tell  you 
that  they  are  Initiating  slmUar  action  as 
follows : 

"  "Turn*  Style,  which  operates  self-serrlce 
department  stores.  Is  also  writing  Its  vendors 
asking  voluntary  ingredient  disclosure  action 
and  will  also  make  ingredient  disclosures  for 
all  of  Its  private  label  products. 

"  'Jewel  Pood  Stores,  Eisner  Food  Stores, 
Star  Markets,  Buttreys,  and  White  Hen  Pan- 
tries, Jewel  Companies'  operating  food  mar- 
kets, are  also  requesting  information  from 
their  suppliers  for  In-store  customer  refer- 
ence. 

"  'Finally,  the  Direct  Marketing  Division, 
operating  2,000  in-home  shopping  businesses 
in  42  states  and  serving  about  one  million 
homes  every  two  weeks.  Is  today  introducing 
a  new  hypo-allergenlc  line  of  cosmetic  prod- 
ucts to  be  sold  throughout  their  areas  of 
operation.  Ingredient  Information  will  be 
made  available  for  each  of  these  products  as 
well  wS  for  all  other  cosmetic  and  toiletry 
products  currently  in  their  line.' 

"This  action  on  the  part  of  all  Jewel 
Comptmles  Is  In  keeping  with  other  Jewel 
consumer  Information  programs  responding 
to  'Consumer's  Right  to  Know,'  such  as  pre- 
scription drug  price  posting,  cost-per-meas- 
ure  pricing,  open  dating,  nutrition  labeling 
and  meat  labeling." 

Osco  Drug,  Inc.. 
Franklin  Park,  III..  April  7. 1972. 

Dear  :    In  response  to  a  concern 

expressed  by  Mrs.  Virginia  Knauer,  Special 
Assistant  to  President  Nixon  for  Consumer 
Affairs,  I  am  writing  you  about  a  serious 
problem  you  and  I  can  do  much  to  alleviate. 

As  you  know,  millions  of  people  In  the 
United  States  are  allergic  to  substances  used 
In  cosmetics  and  toiletry  preparations  com- 
monly sold  In  drugstores.  Unfortunately,  In 
the  purcbEue  of  coemetlc  and  toiletry  prod- 
ucts, many  persons  have  no  practical  method 
of  determining  product  Ingredients,  and 
thus  they  are  helpless  In  avoiding  products 
to  which  they  react.  Manufactiuers  and  re- 
tailers need  to  take  voluntary  action  to  make 
available,  at  the  point  of  sale,  information 
that  will  enable  customers  with  known  aller- 
gies to  avoid  substances  harmful  to  them. 

We,  at  Osco,  have  no  fixed  ideas  about  the 
form  in  which  Ingredient  Information  should 
be  provided  for  any  particular  product.  In 
the  spirit  of  voluntary  action  which  can 
best  serve  customer  needs  and  those  of  the 
Industry,  we  do,  however,  recommend  strong- 
ly that  the  Industry  subscribe  to  a  guiding 
principle  of  maxlmiun  disclosure  of  product 
Information  In  a  form  consistent  with  the 
customer's  need  and  right  to  know. 

So  that  you  will  know  fully  the  action 
Osoo  Drug  Is  taking,  I  wish  to  advise  you 
that  I  have  directed  a  change  In  o\ir  private 


label  packaging  so  that  ingredient  state- 
ments will  be  included  on  all  Osco  label 
cosmetic  and  toiletry  products.  Since  that 
package  changeover  will  not  be  completed 
for  some  time,  we  are  sending  to  each  of 
our  stores  Ingredient  lists  for  these  products, 
and  we  will  make  these  available  to  cus- 
tomers on  request. 

Ingredient  disclosure  will  also  be  one  ele- 
ment Osco  will  use  in  the  evaluation  of  your 
new  products  and  In  re-evaluating  existing 
products  as  those  come  up  for  review.  Our 
buyers  and  full  staff  are  ready  to  work  with 
you  to  develop  ways  that  will  make  this 
information  available  and  that  are  appro- 
priate for  your  products. 

What  action  should  you  take?  Clearly,  you 
are  the  most  appropriate  one  to  decide  that 
for  your  products.  Several  alternatives  and 
priorities  are  obvious : 

1.  Make  information  available  on  the  prod- 
uct label  and  its  package,  wherever  possible. 

2.  Make  information  available  in  a  pack- 
age Insert  where  package  or  product  label- 
ing is  Impractical. 

3.  Make  Information  available  to  retailers, 
who  oan  then  provide  It  to  sales  personnel 
in  stores  so  that  they  can  answer  customer 
inquiries. 

4.  Include  cautionary  use  statements  wfaer- 
ever  appropriate. 

Any  package  or  label  changes  you  \mder- 
take  will,  of  course,  require  time  to  work 
their  way  through  distribution  channels. 
Thus,  as  an  Inunedlate  response,  I  ask  you 
to  send  me  a  list  of  Ingredients  for  each  of 
your  products  so  that  I  can  make  this  in- 
formation available  in  each  of  our  stores.  If 
your  decision  should  be  not  to  supply  \is 
with  this  information,  we  would  like  to  know 
your  reasons  for  choosing  no>t  to  do  so. 

This  letter  is  going  to  key  executives  of 
each  Osco  cosmetic  and  toiletry  supplier. 
Frankly,  I  know  e«kch  of  you  shares  our  con- 
cern for  customer  health.  There  may  be  valid 
reasons  that  have  made  Ingredient  dlscloevire 
dUBctilt  In  the  past;  however,  as  our  custo- 
mers' purchasing  agents,  we  ask  you  to  re- 
spond positively. 

We  all  are  aware  of  pending  regulations 
which  might  be  both  less  apprc^rlate  and 
more  difficult  than  any  vcriuntary  action  we 
can  take.  Thus,  I  trust  you  will  take  this  op- 
portunity to  seize  the  initiative  and  assure 
our  mutual  customers  of  your  sincere  con- 
cern for  ttielr  well  being. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  Q.  Cum. 

Text  or  April  10  Announcxiunt  to  Saub 
Personnel  From  Dirxct  Markxtino  Di- 
vibion,  jxwxl  companixs,  inc.,  explain- 
ing   cosmxnc   and    tdilktrt   ingrxdikiit 

DmCLOSDRB  POLICT 

We  think  our  customers  have  the  right  to 
know  what  touches  their  skin.  The  DMD  of 
Jewri  will  become  one  of  the  very  first  com- 
panies in  the  United  States  to  provide  cus- 
tomers with  a  printed  list  of  Ingredients  for 
coametlcs.  Beginning  Wednesday,  April  12,  a 
list  of  ingredients  will  tie  inserted  in  each 
customer  order  of  Jewel  Natural  Charm  cos- 
metics. We  will  go  even  a  step  further  than 
listing  ingredients;  we  wiU  also  list  the  00 
moet  common  allcffgens  found  tn  cosmetics 
which  are  not  used  In  our  Natural  Charm 
hypo-allergenlc  cosmetic  line.  So  that  oxir 
people  can  answer  questions  asked  by  cus- 
tomers, we  will  immediately  provide  every 
one  of  our  sales  people  with  a  comprehen- 
sive llat  of  Ingredients  used  in  any  product 
which  cornea  In  repeated  contact  with  the 
skin,  Including  dishwashing  llquldi,  sham- 
poos, bar  soaps,  hair  sprays,  etc.  We  will  also 
change  aU  packaging  In  these  categories  to 
show  Ingredients  or  make  available  to  tbe 
customer  a  statement  of  ingredients.  These 
p^/«km|ftw»g  changes  should  be  completed  by 
tbe  end  of  1972. 

This  Is  a  voluntary  action  on  Jewel's  pari 
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because  we  feel  etrcmgly  that  our  cuatomers 
have  the  right  to  know  what  ttiey  are  buy- 
ing and  what  to  coming  in  contact  with  tlielr 
skin.  Tlito  declBlon  and  action  on  our  part 
further  emphsslass  the  basic  "customers 
first"  philosophy  of  our  buslneas. 

Osco  Drug,  Inc.  operates  185  drug  etores 
In  the  following  States: 

Arkansas,  Idaho,  nilnols,  Indiana.  Iowa. 
Kentucky,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan. 
Minnesota.  Missouri,  Montana,  New  Hamp- 
shire, North  Dalrota.  South  Dakota.  Wash- 
ington, Wisconsin. 

News  Relxass  or  Oiant  Food.  Inc. 

Giant  Food  Inc.  announced  today  It  will 
list  the  amount  of  each  active  ingredient  on 
tbe  labels  of  its  private  brand  over-the- 
cotmter  drugs  and  health  and  beauty  aids. 
Last  year,  the  company  began  a  similar 
program  on  its  private  label  foods. 

Esther  Peterson,  Constimer  Advisor  to  the 
Oiant  Food  President  Joseph  B.  Danzansky, 
said  the  program  is  designed  to  give  con- 
sumers, especially  those  with  allergy  prob- 
lems, the  point-of-purchase  Information 
they  need  to  make  Informed  buying  decisions. 

In  addition  to  allergy  problems,  the  la- 
beling program  is  expected  to  be  helpful 
to  people  whose  health  could  be  adversely 
affected  by  certain  conunon  ingredients,  such 
as  sugar  and  salt.  Although  these  and  simi- 
lar substances  may  not  be  active  ingredi- 
ents, they  will  be  listed  on  the  label  becaiise 
they  could  have  an  adverse  affect  on  health. 

Morris  H.  Bortnlck,  Giant's  Vice  President 
of  Professional  Services,  observed  that  the 
cost  of  providing  this  Information  will  be 
negligible,  based  on  experience  with  Giant's 
nutritional  labeling  project  and  other  label- 
ing programs. 

The  26  products  that  will  be  labeled  under 
the  new  program  are  as  follows: 

Giant  Brand  Gelatin  Capsules. 

Giant  Brand  Explrln  (aspirin  substitute). 

Giant  Brand  Adult  Suppositories. 

Giant  Brand  Nose  Drops. 

Giant  Brand  Bath  Oil. 

Giant  Brand  Cream  Rinse. 

Oiant  Brand  Shampoo. 

Giant  Brand  Mouthwash  (4  different  for- 
mulations) . 

Giant  Brand  Shave  Cream. 

Oiant  Brand  Antlperspirant  Deodorant. 

Giant  Brand  Children's  Aspirin. 

Giant  Brand  Baby  Shampoo. 

Giant  Brand  Buffered  Aspirin. 

Giant  Brand  Extra  Strength  Tablets 
(analgesic) . 

Giant  Brand  Alox  Gel  (antacid) . 

Giant  Brand  Cold  Capsules. 

Oiant  Brand  Rest  All  Nlte  (oough  sup- 
pressant) . 

Giant  Brand  Extra  Strength  Cough  Mix- 
ture. 

Giant  Brand  Witch  Hazel. 

Oiant  Brand  Hand  Lotion. 

Giant  Brand  Protein  Shampoo. 

Giant  Brand  Dandruff  Shampoo. 

Giant  Brand  Baby  Oil. 

Oiant  Food,  Inc.. 
Professional  Services  Division, 

Washington,  D.C..  April  5, 1972. 

DxAR  :  We  are  currently  reviewing 

all  of  our  private  label  Health  and  Beauty 
Aid  items  with  respect  to  labeling  disclosure 
information. 

Kindly  forward  to  me  as  soon  as  possible 
the  complete  quantitative  formulation  of 
the  following  items  with  respect  to  Isoth 
active  and  inactive  ingredients,  fiUers,  exclpl- 
ents,  preservatives,  or  any  other  additives 
used. 
Product  List: 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 
Very  truly  yours, 

MnSRIS    H.    BORTNICK. 


COBMETIO 


CONTOSNCS  STATXUKNT 


(By  Charles  O.  Bdwatds,  MD.) 
Cosmetics  brighten  the  lives  of  mlUlons  of 
Americans.  They  are  Important  products  In 
today's  society. 

But  cosmetics,  unlike  drugs  and  food — 
which  FDA  also  regulates — are  not  essential 
to  human  welfare.  Ilxey  do  not  enjoy  a  bene- 
flt-to-rlsk  consideration  as  do  drugs.  In  a 
word,  coametlcs  must  be  safe. 

One  year  ago,  the  FDA  went  to  the  Indus- 
try and  requested  a  series  of  voluntary  ac- 
tions to  help  provide  consumers  assurance  of 
cosmetic  safety.  We  asked  the  Industry  to 
face  three  specific  Issues: 

1.  The  need  for  FDA  to  know  what  com- 
panies are  Involved  in  cosmetic  manufactur- 
ing or  packaging; 

2.  The  need  for  FDA  to  know  what  Ingre- 
dients and  how  much  are  In  various  products; 

3.  The  need  for  FDA  to  know  at  least  as 
much  as  Industry  about  consumer  complaints 
of  averse  reactions  from  use  of  cosmetic 
products. 

The  actions  being  announced  today  are 
Industry's  very  positive  reaction  to  the  first 
two  points.  I  commend  the  cosmetic  indus- 
try— and  especially  the  leadership  of  Its  Trade 
Association — for  their  foresight  and  their 
cooperation. 

But  the  proof  of  this  voluntary  program 
will  come  only  with  full  participation  by 
manufacturers  and  packagers. 

Past  experience  shows  clearly  that  volun- 
tary regulation  works  best  where  pressures  in 
effect  force  compliance.  The  constuner-cus- 
tomer  can  be  the  major  single  source  for  such 
pressTire.  So,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  re- 
sponsibility for  success  or  failure  in  this 
voluntary  program  depends  In  equal  measure 
upon  the  cooperation  of  Industry  and  the 
active  Interest  of  consumers. 

The  alternatives  are  continuation  of  to- 
day's unacceptable  status  quo  or  new  l^sla- 
tlve  attention  from  the  Congress. 

In  order  for  FDA  to  make  meaningful  deci- 
sions from  Ingredient  lists  we  must  also  have 
full  Information  ou  consumer  experience  as- 
sociated with  the  use  of  cosmetics. 

At  this  time,  the  FDA  receives  only  a  very 
small  fraction  of  the  total  number  of  cases 
of  adverse  reactions.  The  feedback  simply 
must  be  greater  and  the  industry  can  help 
by  opening  their  complaint  files  to  us.  I  do 
not  see  any  workable  alternative  if  we  are 
going  to  establish  a  vaUd  base  for  preventive 
actions. 

We  understand  that  a  further  Industry 
petition  providing  for  the  voluntary  sub- 
mission to  FDA  of  consumer  complaints  and 
comments  now  is  ready.  Tbe  proposal  meets 
the  third  of  FDA's  suggestions  for  a  volun- 
tary program.  I  urge  that  the  proposal  be  pre- 
sented to  us  promptly  so  that  full  Implemen- 
tation of  the  registration  and  reporting  sys- 
tem can  be  carried  forward  with  minimiim 
delay. 

The  voluntary  program  at  this  time  does 
not  Include  a  commitment  by  Industry  to 
ingredient  labeling.  At  tbe  same  time,  the 
FDA  clearly  recognizes  that  such  labeling 
could  prevent  consumer  deception  and  facili- 
tate value  comparisons. 

FDA  consideration,  therefore.  Is  being  given 
to  publishing  a  profmsal  under  the  Federal 
Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act  for  labeling 
at  least  tbe  "sensitizing"  ingredients. 

Overall,  this  is  a  promising  and  unprece- 
dented program.  It  has  major  potential  for 
Increasing  protection  to  the  American  con- 
sumer through  a  combined  effort  involving 
reasonable  regulation  and  a  responsible  in- 
dustry. In  addition  to  the  Intrinsic  value  of 
the  effort,  it  offers  a  major  precedent  for 
similar  activities  involving  other  Important 
segments  of  regtilated  industries.  The  FDA 
will  lend  the  program  Its  full  support. 
Thank  you. 


VB,  Dkparticxnt  or  Health, 

Education,  and  Wkltarx, 

RockviUe,  Ud. 

Tlie  Riod  and  Drug  Administration  today 
announced  regulations  calling  for  the  vol- 
untary registration  of  cosmetic  makers  and 
packers  and  for  tbe  voluntary  filing  with 
n>A  of  product  formulations. 

The  regulations  are  based  on  two  propos- 
als offered  by  the  Cosmetic,  Toiletry  and 
Fragrance  Association  (CTFA).  Both  propos- 
als were  published  last  August  26  In  the 
FEDERAL  RBOI8TER  for  public  comment 
prior  to  final  FDA  consideration. 

Under  the  final  regulations  published  to- 
day foreign  and  domestic  manufacturers 
and  packers  of  cosmetic  products  and  raw 
materials  will  be  asked  to  provide  the  FDA 
with  formulations,  brand  names,  product 
categories  and  amount  of  Ingredients  for 
their  products.  Trade  secrets  or  other  privi- 
leged and  confidential  information  must  be 
identified  as  such  and  must  be  accompa- 
nied by  a  statement  justifying  exemption 
from  public  disclosure  under  the  "Freedom 
of  Information  Act." 

Participating  companies  will  be  requested 
to  provide  poison  control  centers  and  li- 
censed physicians  with  all  information  as 
needed  for  the  treatment  of  patients  sus- 
pected of  being  adversely  affected  by  the 
products. 

Some  public  comment  received  by  FDA 
urged  label  declarations  of  ingredients  on 
cosmetics,  Charles  C.  Edwards,  M.D.,  Com- 
missioner of  Food  and  Drugs,  said  he  recog- 
nizes that  regulations  requiring  ingredient 
disclosure  on  the  labels  of  such  products 
would  help  prevent  the  deception  of  con- 
sumers and  facilitate  value  comparisons. 
This  Issue  was  not  a  part  of  the  CTFA  peti- 
tions. F13A  consideration,  however,  Is  being 
given  to  publishing  a  sep>arate  proposal  un- 
der the  Federal  Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling 
Act,  for  labeling  of  "sensitizing"  cosmetic 
ingredients. 

FDA  will  make  available  special  forms  to 
the  cosmetic  Industry  for  filing  the  various 
information  called  for  in  today's  proposal. 
Those  desiring  registration  forms  may  con- 
tact the  Division  of  Colors  and  Cosmetics 
Technology,  Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
Department  of  Healtl^  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, Washington,  DC.  20204,  or  any  FDA 
District  Office. 

Exempted  from  the  regulation  are  beauty 
shops  cosmetologists,  retailers,  pharmacists 
and  others  who  may  comf>ound  cosmetic 
products  at  a  single  location  and  administer, 
dispense  or  distribute  them  at  retail  from 
that  location. 

CosMxnc  Products — ^FDA  regulations  for 
voluntary  registration  of  cosmetic  product 
establishments  and  voluntary  filing  cf  cos- 
metic product  Ingredient  statements;  effec- 
tive 30  days  after  notice  Is  published  In  the 
Federal  Register  that  the  necessary  forms  are 
available. 

(Trru:  21 — Food  and  Drugs,  Chapter  I — 
Food  and  Drug  Adiunistration,  De- 
partment or  Health,  Education,  and 
WELrAxx;    Sttbchaptxr    D — Cosmetics] 

Cosmetic    Products 
part  170 voluntart    registration    of    cos- 
metic   product    establishments 

part    172 voluntart    fcung    or    cosmetic 

product  ingredient  and  cosmetic  raw 
material  composition  statements 
In  the  matter  of  issuing  regulations  es- 
tablishing a  procedure  for  (1)  the  voluntary 
registration  of  cosmetic  product  establish- 
ments and  (2)  the  voluntary  filing  of  cos- 
metic product  Ingredient  statements: 

A  notice  regarding  these  regulations  which 
were  based  on  two  petitions  filed  by  the  Cos- 
metic, Toiletry,  and  Fragrance  Association, 
Inc.,   (OT7A),  1625  Eye  Street  N.W.,  Wash- 
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Ington,  D.C.  30006,  was  publUbed  In  tb<  Fed- 
eral Register  of  August  26,  1971  (3(  FJl. 
16934) .  In  the  same  notice  the  Ckxnmls  iloner 
of  Pood  and  Drugs  proposed  a  parents  Btlcal 
statement  which.  If  the  regulations  wei« 
adopted,  would  be  Inserted  to  Identify  cer- 
tain cosmetic  products  that  are  also  reg  arded 
as  drugs  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Admli  Istra- 
tlon.  Interested  persons  were  Invited  U  sub- 
mit comments  on  the  proposal  within  a  30- 
day  period  which  ended  September  26,  1971. 
Twenty-two  comments  were  received. 

With  regard  to  the  promulgation  of  these 
regulations  In  general,  a  member  of  Ckx  igreas 
urged  that  the  registration  and  filing  >f  In- 
gredient statements  by  producers  ol  cos- 
metics be  mandatory,  that  foreign  pi  aduc- 
ers  of  cosmetics  be  subject  to  the  reguli  tlons, 
and  that  Ingredient  labeling  of  cot  metlc 
products  be  required.  Two  other  com  nents 
challenged  the  legality  of  establishing  \  olun- 
tary  regulations  under  section  701(a)  >f  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Adt  and 
urged  that  the  regulations  Issued  be  manda- 
tory. These  two  comments  Included  legal  ar- 
guments to  support  claims  that  It  la  extra 
legal  to  provide  that  data  submitted  rolun- 
tarlly  by  firms  filing  cosmetic  prodi  st  In- 
gredient statements  be  kept  oonflden  lal  by 
FDA;  that  authority  now  exlsta  to  i  equlre 
mandatory  registration  of  cosmetic  p  roduct 
establishments,  filing  of  cosmetic  ingi  edient 
statements,  labeling  declaration  of  li  igredl- 
ents  on  cosmetic  products,  and  label  d  sclara- 
tlon  of  any  registration  nmnber  Is^ed  by 
the  Commissioner;  and  that  authority  now 
exists  to  provide  that  any  cosmetic 
that  did  not  have  an  FDA-Issued 
tlon  number  on  the  label  would  be 
to  be  mlsbranded. 

The  Commissioner  has  considered!  these 
comments  and  concludes  that  under  section 
701(a)  of  the  act  he  Is  authorized  to  iaccept 
the  voluntary  registration  of  cosmetlcj  prod- 
uct establishments  and  the  voluntarjj  filing 
of  cosmetic  product  Ingredient  stat<  ments 
and  cosmetic  raw  material  composition  state- 
ments as  set  forth  In  the  regulations  BStab- 
llshed  below.  He  also  agrees  that  foreign 
producers  should  be  Included  In  this  rolun- 
tary  registration.  He  concludes  howev«  r  that 
promulgation  of  a  mandatory  regv  latlon 
could  result  In  lengthy  litigation  that  would 
seriously  delay  FDA  from  obtaining  tb  e  type 
of  Information  expected  as  a  result  if  this 
promulgation.  If  It  Is  determined  th  kt  the 
information  obtained  through  the  pro  ledure 
established  In  these  regulations  do< »  not 
adequately  contribute  to  the  efflcleqt  en- 
forcement of  the  act,  additional  steps  ^11  be 
taken  to  promulgate  mandatory  regulations. 
The  Commissioner  further  conclude!  that 
mandatory  Ingredient  labeling  goes  t  syond 
the  scope  of  the  proposal  and  cannot  1  le  Im- 
plemented by  these  regulations. 

Comments  recommending  label  d«  clara- 
tlons  of  Ingredients  for  cosmetic  pr(  ducts 
are  considered  by  the  Commissioner  to  be 
meritorious.  The  Commissioner  reco  [nlzes 
that  regulations  requiring  cosmetic  pioduct 
Ingredient  disclosure  on  the  labels  of  such 
products  will  prevent  the  deception  o;  con- 
sumers and  facilitate  value  comparlsoni .  This 
Issue  was  not  a  part  of  the  CTPA  pet  tlons. 
Consideration  Is  being  g^ven  to  publishing  a 
proposal  under  the  Federal  Pair  Pad  aging 
and  Labeling  Act.  S  5(c)  (3),  16  U.S.C  1454 
(c)  (3) .  for  labeling  of  sensitizing  lngre<  lents. 

A  dermatologist  conmiented  that  th  >  pro- 
posed regulations  were  a  step  In  the  rig  bt  di- 
rection but  that  they  did  not  go  far  ei  ough, 
particularly  In  the  provision  for  pro  riding 
coded  samples  to  physicians  treating  p  srsons 
suffering  from  allergic  reaction.  He  urged 
establishment  of  a  "Register"  that  woi  Id  list 
all  ingredlenta  of  all  cosmetic  product^  iised 
In  the  United  States  and  would  be  made 
available  to  every  practicing  dermatologist. 
The  Commissioner  concludes  that  a  ("Reg- 
ister" of  cosmetic  Ingredients  goes  beyo  ad  the 
scope  of  the  proposal  and  cannot  be  Imple- 
mented by  these  regulations.  The  Cc  mmls- 


sloner  considers  that  promulgation  of  label- 
ing requirements  for  cosmetic  Ingredients 
will  substantially  satisfy  the  need  of  derma- 
tologists for  this  type  of  data. 

One  comment  from  a  professor  at  a  school 
of  medclne  urged  that  feminine  hygiene  deo- 
dorants be  considered  drugs  as  are  feminine 
douche  products.  This  request  was  also  In- 
cluded in  the  comment  submitted  by  the 
member  of  Congress.  Twelve  of  those  com- 
menting opposed  the  Commissioner's  pro- 
posed parenthetical  statement.  These  com- 
ments have  been  fully  considered. 

The  Commissioner  concludes  that  the 
parenthetical  statement  Is  not  a  necessary 
element  of  this  voluntary  regulation.  In  lieu 
of  this  statement,  the  proposed  regulations 
have  been  changed  to  indicate  that  a  cos- 
metic product  which  Is  also  a  drug  is  sub- 
ject to  the  drug  requlrementa  of  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 

In  his  proposed  parenthetical  statement, 
the  Commissioner  cited  cosmetic  product 
categories  which  are  also  regarded  as  drugs 
because  of  their  Intended  use.  He  would  like 
to  point  out  that  the  failure  to  cite  feminine 
hygiene  deodorants  as  an  example  should  not 
be  construed  to  Indicate  that  such  products 
may  not  also  be  considered  drugs  under  im- 
propriate circumstances. 

One  comment  concerned  tbe  possible  theft 
of  Ingredient  Information  and  iirged  that 
funds  commensurate  with  the  value  of  the 
formulations  submitted  to  FDA  be  set  aside 
to  reimburse  the  owner  of  a  stolen  cosmetic 
formulation.  The  Commissioner  concludes 
that  creation  of  a  special  fimd  goes  beyond 
the  scope  of  tbe  proposal  and  cannot  be  Im- 
plemented by  these  regulations. 

A  public  Interest  group  objected  to  the 
all-lncluslve  scope  of  the  petitioner's  pro- 
posed provisions  concerning  confidentiality 
of  statements  submitted  pursuant  to  Part 
172.  The  Commissioner  concludes  that  these 
objections  are  valid,  and  the  regulations  have 
been  changed  so  that  such  provisions  are 
consistent  with  the  mandate  of  section 
(3)  (e)(4)  of  tbe  Administrative  Procedures 
Act  (6  U.S.C.  652(b)(4)). 

Fourteen  associations  or  firms  that  are 
either  involved  In  or  closely  allied  to  tbe 
cosmetic  product  Industry  favored  the  regu- 
lations proposed  by  the  petitioner.  However, 
some  of  these  suggested  amendatory  lan- 
guage that  would  clarify  and  Improve  tbe 
procedure  for  obtaining  compositional  Infor- 
mation regarding  proprietary  Ingredlenta 
used  In  finished  cosmetics. 

Accordingly,  on  tbe  basis  of  tbe  comments 
received  and  the  Commissioner's  conclusions, 
the  proposed  regulations  are  being  promul- 
gated with  tbe  following  changes: 

1.  For  clarity,  the  titles  of  Parts  170  and 
172  have  been  changed  and  new  definitions 
are  added  to  9S  171.1  and  173.1. 

2.  Changes  have  been  made  throughout 
Parts  170  and  172  In  order  to  Include  foreign 
cosmetic  producers  In  these  voluntary  regis- 
tration procedures. 

3.  A  sentence  has  been  added  to  {  172.1(b) 
to  point  out  that  a  cosmetic  product  which 
Is  also  a  drug  Is  subject  to  the  drug  pro- 
visions of  tbe  act. 

4.  Clarifying  changes  have  been  made  In 
9  172.5(a)(1)  and  (2),  (b)(6),  (d)(3)  and 
(3) ,  and  (e) ,  and  a  new  subdivision  has  been 
added  to  paragraph  (d)  (1). 

6.  A  new  S  173.6  Information  requested 
about  cosmetic  raw  material  has  been  added, 
and  proposed  H  173.6-173.9  have  been  re- 
designated as  M  172.7-172.10. 

6.  To  further  implement  new  {  173.6,  ap- 
propriate amendmente  have  been  made  In 
55  173  2.  172.3,  172.4.  172.7,  and  172.9. 

7.  The  section  heading  of  I  172.8  has  been 
changed  and  the  section  Is  revised  to  clarify 
the  procedure  for  acknowledging  the  receipt 
of  statementa,  advising  p>er8ons  filing  Incom- 
plete statementa,  and  Issuing  statement 
numbers  to  persons  filing  complete  state- 
menta. 


8.  Section  173.9  Is  revised  to  clarify  tbe 
conditions  under  which  trade  secrets,  and 
other  privileged  and  confidential  commercial 
Information  will  be  held  In  confidence  con- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  section  3(e)  (4) 
of  tbe  Administrative  Procedures  Act  as 
amended. 

9.  A  new  paragraph  (b)  has  been  added 
to  {  173.10  to  explain  bow  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  Cosmetic  Raw  Material  Com- 
position Statement  Number  may  be  used. 

Therefore,  piusuant  to  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (sees. 
603.  701(a),  63  Stat.  1064  as  amended,  1066, 
1057  as  amended;  31  VS.C.  361,  363,  371(a). 
374)  and  under  autborlty  delegated  to  tbe 
Commissioner  (31  CFR  3.120) :  It  i»  ordered, 
That  21  CFR  Chapter  I  be  edltorlaUy 
amended  by  redeslgnftttng  tbe  present  Sub- 
chapters D  and  B  as  Subchapters  E  and  F,  re- 
spectively, and  that  a  new  Subchapter  O — 
Cosmetics  be  estatdished  consisting  at  this 
time  of  two  new  Parts  170  and  173.  as  fol- 
lows: 

PAST    ITO — ^VOLTTNTABT    BUISTKATION    OF    COB- 
METIC    PRODUCT   XSTABUSHMXNTS 

170.1  Definitions. 

170.2  Who  should  register. 

170.3  Time  for  registration. 

170.4  How  and  where  to  register. 
170.6  Information  requested. 

170.6  Amendmente  to  registration. 

170.7  Notification    of    registrant;     oosmetio 

producta   establishment   registration 
number. 

170.8  Inspection  of  registrations. 

170.9  Misbranding  by  reference  to  registra- 

tion number. 
170.51  Exemptions. 

Authokitt:    Tbe  provlslona  of  tbla  Part 
170  Issued  under  sees.  601,  603.  701(a).  704. 
S3    Stat.    1064.   as   amended,    1066,    1067.   as 
amended;   21  U.S.C.  361.  863,  371(a),  374. 
( 170.1  Definitions. 

(a)  The  term  "cosmetic  product"  means 
a  finished  cosmetic  the  manufacture  of  which 
has  been  completed. 

(b)  "Establlabment"  means  a  place  of  busi- 
ness where  cosmetic  products  are  manufac- 
tured or  packaged. 

(c)  The  term  "manufacture"  of  a  cosmetic 
product  means  tbe  making  oT  any  cosmetic 
product  by  chemical,  phyalcal,  Mologlcal,  or 
other  procedures,  including  manipulation, 
sampling,  testing,  or  control  procedures  i^)- 
pUed  to  tbe  product. 

(d)  The  term  "packaging"  of  a  cosmetic 
product  means  filling  or  labeling  the  prod- 
uct container.  Including  changing  the  Im- 
mediate container  or  label  (but  excluding 
changing  other  labeling)  at  any  point  In  tbe 
distribution  of  the  cosmetic  product  from 
tbe  original  place  of  manufacture  to  tbe 
person  who  makes  final  delivery  or  sale  to 
the  ultimate  consumer. 

(e)  Tbe  term  "all  business  trading  names 
used  by  tbe  establishment"  means  any  name 
which  Is  used  on  a  cosmetic  product  label 
and  owed  by  tbe  cosmetic  product  manufac- 
turer or  packer,  but  is  different  from  the 
principal  name  under  which  tbe  cosmetic 
product  manufacturer  or  packer  is  reg- 
istered. 

(f)  The  term  "act"  means  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 

(g)  The  definitions  and  Interpretations 
contained  In  sections  301  and  603  of  the  Fed- 
eral Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  shall  be 
applicable  to  such  terms  when  used  In  the 
regulations  in  this  part. 

1 170.3    Who  shotdd  register 

Tbe  owner  or  operator  of  a  cosmetic  prod- 
uct establishment  which  U  not  exempt  under 
I  170.61  and  engages  in  tbe  manufact\ire  or 
packaging  of  «  oosmetio  product  la  requested 
to  register  for  each  such  eatabllsbment, 
whether  or  not  the  product  enters  Interstate 
commerce.  This  request  extends  to  any  for- 
eign cosmetic  product  establishment  wboee 
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products  are  exported  for  sale  In  any  State 
as  defined  In  section  301(a)(1)  of  tbe  act. 
No  registration  fee  Is  required. 

f  170.3    Time  for  registration 

The  owner  or  operator  of  an  establishment 
entering  Into  the  manufacture  or  packaging 
of  a  cosmetic  product  should  register  bis  es- 
tablishment within  30  days  after  tbe  opera- 
tion begins. 

1 170.4    How  and  where  to  register 

FD  Form  3511  ("Registration  of  Cosmetic 
Product  Establishment")  Is  obtainable  on  re- 
quest from  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion. Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Washington,  D.C.  30304,  or  at  any 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  district 
office. 

The  completed  form  should  be  mailed  to 
Cosmetic  Product  Establishment  Registra- 
tion. Food  and  Drug  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Washington,  D.C.  30304. 

5  170.5    Information  requested 

FD  Form  2511  requests  Information  on 
tbe  name  and  address  of  the  cosmetic  prod- 
uct establishment,  Including  post  office  zip 
code;  all  business  trading  names  used  by  tbe 
establishment;  the  kind  of  ownership  or  op- 
eration (e.g..  Individually  owned,  partner- 
ship, or  corporation);  and  the  type  of  busi- 
ness (manufactxirer,  packer,  and/or  distribu- 
tor). The  Information  requested  should  be 
given  separately  for  each  establishment  as 
defined  In  {  170.1(b). 

{  170.6    Amendmente  to  registration 

Within  30  days  after  a  change  in  any  of  the 
Information  contained  on  a  submitted  FD 
Form  3511,  a  new  FD  Form  3511  shoiUd  be 
submitted  to  amend  the  registration.  This 
amendment  Is  also  necessary  when  a  regis- 
tration Is  to  be  cancelled  because  an  estab- 
lishment has  changed  Ite  name  and  no  longer 
conducte  business  under  the  original  name. 
1 170.7    Notification  of  registrant;  cosmetic 
product    establishment    registra- 
tion number 
The  Commissioner  of  Food  and  Drugs  will 
provide  the  registrant  with  a  validated  copy 
of  FD  Form  3511  as  evidence  of  registration. 
This  validated  copy  wUl  be  sent  only  to 
the  location  shown  for  the  registering  es- 
tablishment. A  permanent  registration  niun- 
ber  will  be  assigned  to  each  cosmetic  prod- 
uct establishment  registered  In  accordance 
with   these   regulations. 

i  170.8  Inspection  of  registrations 

A  copy  of  tbe  FD  Form  2511  filed  by  the 
registrant  will  be  available  for  inspection 
at  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Washington,  D.C.  30304. 
5 170.9  Misbranding  by  reference  to  reg- 
istration or  to  registration  number 
Registration  of  a  cosmetic  product  estab- 
lishment or  assignment  of  a  registration 
number  does  not  in  any  way  denote  ap- 
proval of  the  firm  or  Ite  product  by  the 
POod  and  Drug  Administration.  Any  repre- 
sentation In  labeling  or  advertising  that 
creates  an  Impression  of  official  approval  be- 
cause of  registration  or' possession  of  a  reg- 
istration number  will  be  considered  mis- 
leading. 

{ 170.51  Exemptions 

The  following  classes  of  persons  are  not 
requested  to  register  In  accordance  with  this 
Part  170  because  the  Commissioner  has 
found  that  such  registration  Is  not  Justified: 

(a)  Beauty  shops,  cosmetologlste,  retail- 
ers, pharmacies,  and  other  persons  and  or- 
ganizations that  compound  cosmetic  prod- 
ucts at  a  single  location  and  administer, 
dispense,  or  distribute  them  at  retaU  from 
that  location  and  who  do  not  otherwise 
manufacture  or  package  cosmetic  producte 
at  tliat  location. 


(b)  Physicians,  hospitals,  clinics,  and 
public  health  agencies. 

(c)  Persons  who  manufacture,  prepare, 
compound,  or  process  cosmetic  producte 
solely  for  use  In  research,  pilot  plant  pro- 
duction, teaching,  or  chemical  analysis,  and 
who  do  not  sell  these  producte. 

(d)  Carriers,  by  reason  of  their  receipt, 
carriage,  holding,  or  delivery  of  cosmetic 
producte  in  the  usual  course  of  business. 

PAKT      172 ^VOLTTNTART     nUNO     OP     COSMXrlC 

PBODTJCT      INCREDIEKT      AND      COSMETIC      RAW 
MATERIAL    COMPOSITION     STATEMENTS 

Sec. 

173.1  Definitions. 

172.2  Who  should  file. 

173.3  Times  for  filing. 

173.4  How  and  where  to  file. 

173.6  Information  requested  about  cosmetic 
products. 

173.6  Information  requested  about  cosmetic 

raw  materials. 

173.7  Amendments  to  statement. 

173.8  Notification  of  person  submitting  cos- 

metic product  ingredient  statement 
cosmetic  raw  material  composition 
statement. 

172.9  Confidentiality  of  statementa. 

172.10  Misbranding  by  reference  to  filing  or 

to  statement  number. 
AtrrHORiTT:   The   provisions  of  this  Part 
172  Issued  under  sees.  601,  602,  701(a),  704, 
62    Stat.    1054.   as   amended,    1055,    1057,    as 
amended;  21  U.S.C.  361,  363,  371(a),  374. 
S  173.1  Definitions 

(a)  The  term  "commercial  distribution" 
of  a  cosmetic  product  means  annual  gross 
sales  In  excess  of  $1,000  for  that  product. 

(b)  The  term  "cosmetic  product"  means  a 
finished  cosmetic  the  manufacture  of  which 
has  been  completed.  Any  cosmetic  product 
which  Is  also  a  drug  or  device  or  component 
thereof  Is  also  subject  to  the  requlrementa 
of  Chapter  V  of  the  act. 

(c)  Tbe  term  "flavor"  means  any  natiiral 
or  synthetic  substance  or  substances  used 
scAely  to  Impart  a  taste  to  a  cosmetic 
product. 

(d)  Tbe  term  "fragrance"  means  any  nat- 
ural or  synthetic  substance  or  substances 
used  solely  to  impart  an  odor  to  a  cosmetic 
product. 

(e)  The  term  "ingredient"  means  any 
single  chemical  entity  or  mixture  used  as  a 
component  In  the  manufacture  of  a  cos- 
metic product. 

(f)  Tbe  term  "proprietary  Ingredient" 
whose  name,  composition,  or  manufacturing 
process  Is  protected  from  competition  by 
secrecy,  patent,  or'copyrlght. 

(g)  Tbe  term  "chemical  description" 
means  a  concise  definition  of  the  chemical 
composition  using  standard  chemical  nomen- 
clature so  that  the  chemical  structure  or 
structures  of  the  componente  of  tbe  Ingre- 
dient would  be  clear  to  a  practicing  chemist. 
When  the  composition  cannot  be  described 
chemically,  the  substance  shall  be  described 
In  terms  of  Ite  source  and  processing. 

(h)  The  term  "cosmetic  raw  material" 
means  any  Ingredient,  Including  an  In- 
gredient that  Is  a  mixture,  which  is  used  In 
the  manufacture  of  a  cosmetic  product  for 
conunerclal  distribution  and  Is  supplied  to  a 
coemetlc  product  manufacturer,  packer,  or 
distributor  by  a  cosmetic  raw  material 
manufacturer  or  supplier. 

(I)  The    definitions    and    Interpretations 
contained  In  sections  201,  601,  and  602  of  the 
act  shall  be  applicable  to  such  terms  when 
use'l  m  the  regulations  In  this  part. 
{  173.2  Who  should  file 

(a)  Either  tbe  manufacturer,  packer,  or 
distributor  of  a  cosmetic  product  Is  re- 
quested to  file  FD  Form  2512  ("Cosmetic 
Product  Ingredient  Statement")  whether  or 
not  the  cosmetic  product  enters  Interstate 
commerce.  This  request  extends  to  any  for- 
eign manufacturer,  packer,  or  distributor  of 


a  ooametlc  product  exported  for  sale  in  any 
State  as  defined  In  section  301(a)(1)  of  tbe 
act.  No  filing  fee  Is  required. 

(b)  It  is  requested  that  FD  Form  3613 
("Cosmetic  Raw  Material  Composition  State- 
ment") be  filed  by  either  the  manufacturer 
or  supplier  of  a  cosmetic  raw  material  that 
Is  a  proprietary  ingredient  or  whose,  precise 
composition  Is  not  known  to  tbe  cosmetic 
manufacturer,  packer,  or  distributor  receiv- 
ing the  Ingredient  whether  or  not  the  raw 
material  enters  Into  Interstate  commerce. 
This  request  extends  to  any  foreign  manufac- 
turer or  supplier  of  a  cosmetic  raw  material 
that  Is  exported  for  such  use  In  any  State  as 
defined  In  section  301(a)(1)  of  the  act.  No 
filing  fee  is  required. 
S  173.3  Times  for  filing 

(a)  Within  180  days  after  forms  are  made 
available  to  the  Industry,  FD  Form  2512 
should  be  filed  for  each  cosmetic  product 
being  commerclaUy  distributed  as  of  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  regtilatlon.  FD  Form  2513 
should  be  filed  within  60  days  after  tbe  be- 
ginning of  commercial  distribution  of  any 
product  not  covered  within  the  ISO-day 
period. 

(b)  m  Form  3613  should  be  filed,  pursu- 
ant to  {  173.2(b) ,  by'a  cosmetic  raw  material 
manufacturer  or  supplier  for  each  cosmetic 
raw  material. 
!  172.4  How  and  where  to  file 

FD  Form  2613  and  FD  Form  3613  and  FD 
Form  2514  ("Discontinuance  of  Commerelal 
Distribution  of  Coemetlc  Product  or  Cosmetic 
Raw  Material")  are  obtainable  on  request 
from  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Washington,  D.C.  20304,  or  at  any  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration  district  office.  The  com- 
pleted form  should  be  mailed  or  delivered  to: 
Cosmetic  Product  Statement,  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.C.  20204, 
according  to  the  Instructions  provided  with 
the  forms. 

{  173.5  Information  requested  about  cosmetic 
producte 

(a)  FD  Form  2613  requeste  information  on : 

( 1 )  The  name  and  address.  Including  poet 
office  ZIP  code,  of  the  person,  manufacturer, 
packer,  or  distributor)  designated  on  the 
label  of  the  product. 

(2)  Tbe  name  and  address,  including  post 
office  ZIP  code,  of  the  manufacturer  or  pack- 
er of  the  product  if  different  from  the  per- 
son designated  on  the  label  of  the  product, 
when  the  manufacturer  or  packs-  submlte 
the  Information  requested  under  this  para- 
graph. 

(3)  The  brand  name  or  names  of  tbe  coe- 
metlc product. 

(4)  The  cosmetic  product  catepjry  or 
categories. 

(5)  The  Ingredlenta  In  the  product. 

(b)  The  person  filing  PD  Form  2612 
should : 

(1)  Provide  the  Information  requested  In 
paragraph  (a)  of  this  section. 

(3)  Have  the  form  signed  by  an  authorized 
lndlvld\ial. 

(3)  Provide  poison  control  centers  with 
Ingredient  Information  and/or  adequate  di- 
agnostic and  therapeutic  procedures  to  per- 
mit rapid  evaluation  and  treatment  of  acci- 
dental ingestion  or  other  accidental  use  of 
the  cosmetic  product. 

(4)  Provide  ingredient  Information  (and, 
when  requested,  ingredient  samples)  to  a  li- 
censed physician  who.  In  connection  with 
the  treatment  of  a  patient,  requeste  assist- 
ance In  determining  whether  an  Ingredient 
In  the  coemetlc  product  is  the  cause  of  the 
problem  for  which  tbe  patient  Is  being 
treated. 

(5)  Request  that  an  FD  Form  3513  be  filed 
pursuant  to  {  173.6(b)  by  the  manufactiirer 
or  supplier  of  any  proprietary  Ingredient  (in- 
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eluding  mixtures)  or  of  any  other  cos  aetlc 
nw  material  which  U  used  as  an  ingre  Uent 
and  has  not  as  yet  been  assigned  a  con  letlc 
raw  material  compKMltlon  statement  nui  iber. 

(c)  One  or  more  of  the  following  cosi  aetlc 
product  categories  should  be  cited  to  ,ndl- 
cata  the  product's  Intended  mm. 

(1)   Baby  products: 

(1)  Baby  shampoos. 
(11)  Lotions,  oils,  powders,  and  creamj. 
(HI)  Other  baby  products. 

(2)  Bath  preparations: 

(I)  Bath  oUs.  tablets,  and  salts. 

(II)  Bubble  baths. 
(HI)  Bath  capsules. 
(Iv)  Other  bath  preparations. 

(3)  Eye  make-up  preparatUma: 

(I)  Kyebrow  pencil. 

(II)  Eyeliner. 

(III)  Eye  shadow. 
(Iv)   Eye  lotion, 
(v)  Eye  make-up  remover, 
(vl)   Mascara, 
(vll)   Other  eye  make-up  preparation^. 

(4)  Fragrance  preparations: 

(I)  Colognes  and  toilet  waters. 

(II)  Perfumes. 

(III)  Powders  (dusting  and  talcum)  (ex- 
cluding aftershave  talc) . 

(Iv)   Sachets. 

(V)   Other  fragrance  preparations. 

(6)   Hair  preparations  (noncoloring) . 

(I)  Hair  conditioners. 

(II)  Hair  sprays  (aerosol  fixatives) . 
(ill)  Hair  stralghteners. 
(iv)  Permanent  waves. 
(V)  Rinses  (noncolorlng) . 
(vl)  Shampoos  (noncolorlng). 
(vll)    Tonics,    dressings,    and    other!  hair 


grooming,  ald3. 
(vill)  Wave  sets. 
(Ix)  Other  hair  preparations. 

(6)  Hair  coloring  preparations: 
(1)  Hair  dyes  and  colors  (all  types  rejjulr- 

Ing  caution  statement  and  patch  test) . 
(li)  Hair  tints, 
(ill)  Hair  rinses  (coloring). 
(Iv)  Hair  shampoos  (coloring). 
(V)  Hair  color  sprays  (aerosol), 
(vl)  Hair  lighteners  with  color, 
(vll)  Hair  bleaches, 
(vill)  Other  hair  coloring  pr^)aratlo*s. 

(7)  JlfoAe-Mp  preparations   (not  eye  i 

(I)  Blushers  (all  types). 

(II)  Pace  powders, 
(ill)  Foundations. 
(Iv)  Leg  and  body  paints. 
(V)  Lipstick, 
(vl)  Make-up  bases, 
(vll)  Rouges, 
(vill)  Make-up  fixatives. 
(Ix)   Other  make-up  preparations, 

(8)  Manicuring  preparations: 

(I)  Basecoats  and  undercoats. 

(II)  Cuticle  softeners. 
(HI)  Nail  creams  and  lotions. 
(Iv)  Nail  extenders. 
(V)  Nail  polish  and  enamel, 
(vl)  Nail  polish  and  enamel  removen  . 
(vll)  Other  manicuring  preparations. 

(9)  Oral  hygiene  products: 
(I)  Dentifrices  (aerosol,  liquid,  pastes  and 

powders) . 

(U)    Mouthwashes  and  breath  fresheners 
(liquids  and  sprays). 

(Ul)  Other  oral  hygiene  products. 

(10)  Personal  cleanliness: 

(I)  Bath  soaps  and  detergents. 

(11)  Deodorants  (underarm). 
(Hi)   Douches. 

(iv)   Feminine  hygiene  deodorants, 
(v)  Other  personal  cleanliness  products. 

(II)  Shaving  preparations: 

(I)  Aftershave  lotions. 

(II)  Beard  softeners. 
(iU)  Men's  talcum, 
(iv)  Preshave  lotions  (all  types). 
(V)  Shaving  cream  (aerosol,  bru8hless|  and 

father) . 
(vl)  Shaving  soap  (cakes,  sticks,  etd.) 


(vll)  Other  shaving  preparation  products. 

(13)  Skin  care  preparations  (creams,  lo- 
tiona,  powder,  and  sprays) : 

(1)  Cleansing  (cold  creams,  cleansing  lo- 
tions, liquids,  and  pada) . 

(H)  DepUatorlea. 

(Ill)  Pace,  body,  and  hand  (excluding  shav- 
ing preparations) . 

( iv )  Foot  powders  and  sprays. 

(v)  Hormone. 

(vl)  Moisturizing. 

(vH)  Night. 

(vill)  Paste  marks  (mud  packs) . 

(Ix)  Skin  lighteners. 

(x)  Skin  fresheners. 

(xl)   Wrinkle  smoothing  (removers). 

(xll)  Other  skin  care  preparations. 

(13)   Suntan  and  sunscreen  preparations: 

(I)  Suntan  gels,  creams,  and  liquids. 

(II)  Indoor  tanning  preparations. 
(Hi)  Other  suntan  preparations. 

(d)  Ingredients  In  the  product  should  be 
Indicated  as  follows: 

( 1 )  A  list  of  each  Ingredient  of  the  cosmetic 
product  in  descending  order  of  predominance 
by  weight  (except  that  the  fragrance  and/or 
flavor  may  be  designated  as  such  without 
naming  each  Individual  Ingredient  when  the 
manufacturer  or  supplier  of  the  fragrance 
and/or  flavor  refuses  to  disclose  Ingredient 
data)  should  be  accompanied  by  a  letter  des- 
ignating the  percentage  of  the  Ingredient 
added,  as  follows : 

(1)  The  letter  A  represents  over  60  percent. 

(II)  The  letter  B  represents  over  25  percent 
to  50  percent. 

(III)  The  letter  C  represents  over  10  per 
cent  to  25  percent. 

(IV)  The  letter  D  represents  over  6  percent 
to  10  percent. 

(V)  The  letter  E  represents  over  1  percent 
to  5  percent. 

(vl)  The  letter  P  represents  over  0.1  per- 
cent to  1  percent. 

(vll)  The  letter  O  represents  0.1  per- 
cent or  less. 

(vill)  The  letter  H  represents  0  percent. 
(The  letter  H  Is  to  be  used  only  to  Indicate 
that  a  particular  color  additive  Is  absent  In 
certain  shades  of  a  product  as  described  In 
the  Instructions  In  PD  Form  2512) . 

(2)  An  ingredient.  Including  an  Ingredient 
that  Is  a  mixture,  should  be  listed  by  Its 
common  or  usual  name.  If  It  has  one;  or 
by  Its  chemical  name  (except  proprietary 
Ingredients);  or  by  Its  trade-name  and  the 
name  of  manufacturer  or  supplier.  If  such 
ingredient  complies  with  a  published  stand- 
ard (e.g.  "The  United  States  Pharmacopeia." 
"National  Formulary,"  Food  Chemicals,  Co- 
dex," "CTPA  Standards — Specifications," 
etc.)  list  only  the  common,  usual  or  chem- 
ical name  found  In  the  published  standard 
and  the  name  of  the  standard  used.  If  a 
cosmetic  raw  material  composition  state- 
ment number  has  already  been  assigned 
to  an  Ingredient,  list  only  the  number  and 
the  name  under  which  the  Ingredient  was 
registered. 

(3)  Whe'j  the  manufacturer  or  supplier  of 
a  fragrance  and/or  flow  refuses  to  disclose 
Ingredient  data,  the  fragrance  and/or  flavor 
should  be  listed  as  such  with  the  product 
name  and/or  trade  name  or  number  and  the 
name  of  the  manufacturer  or  supplier  of  each 
proprietary  mixture  that  is  Included. 

(e)  A  separate  FD  Form  2512  should  be 
filed  for  each  different  formulation  of  a 
cosmetic  product.  However,  except  for  the 
hair  coloring  preparations  listed  in  para- 
graph (c)  (6,  of  this  section  for  which  a 
statement  for  each  shade  of  such  product  Is 
required,  a  single  PD  Form  2512  may  be 
filed  for  two  or  more  shades  of  a  cosmetic 
product  where  only  the  amounts  of  the  color 
additive  ingredient  used  are  varied  or  In  the 
case  of  flavors  and  frag^nces  where  only  the 
amounts  of  the  flavors  and  fragrances  used 
are  varied. 


1 172.6  Information  requested  about  cosmeuo 
raw  materials 

(a)  FD  Form  2513  requests  information 
on: 

(1)  The  name  and  address,  including  post 
office  ZIP  code,  of  the  manufacturer  or  sup- 
plier of  the  cosmetic  raw  material. 

(2)  The  trade  name  or  names  of  the  cos- 
metic raw  material. 

(3)  The  identity  of  the  Ingredient  In  a 
cosmetic  raw  material  or  of  the  ingredients 
If  the  cosmetic  raw  material  Is  a  mlxtiire. 

(b)  The  person  flling  FD  Form  8351 
should: 

(1)  Provide  the  Information  requested  in 
paragraph  (a)  of  this  section  for  each  cosme- 
tic raw  material  which  is  to  be  an  ingre- 
dient in  a  cosmetic  product  offered  for  com- 
mercial distribution,  whenever  It  Is  a  proprie- 
tary Ingredient  (except  that  the  fragrance 
and/or  flavor  may  be  designated  as  such 
without  naming  each  individual  ingredient 
when  the  manufacturer  or  supplier  of  the 
fragrance  and/or  flavor  refyses  to  disclose 
Ingredient  data)  or  an  ingredient  whose  pre- 
cise composition  Is  not  known  to  the  cosmetic 
product  manxifacturer,  packer,  or  distribu- 
tor using  it. 

(2)  Have  it  signed  by  an  authorized  in- 
dividual. 

(c)  Information  on  the  composition  of 
cosmetic  raw  material  should  be  shown  as 
follows : 

(1)  A  cosmetic  material  or  an  ingredi- 
ent in  a  cosmetic  raw  material,  including 
mixtures,  should  be  listed  by  Its  common  or 
usual  name,  if  It  has  one;  or  Its  chemical 
luime:  or  its  chemical  description.  If  the  In- 
formation is  not  available,  list  the  trade 
name  and  supplier  and  request  the  manu- 
facturer or  supplier  to  file  an  FD  Form  2513. 
If  such  cosmetic  raw  material  or  ingredient 
complies  with  a  published  standard  (e.g. 
"The  United  States  Pharmacopeia,"  "Na- 
tional Formulary."  "Food  Chemicals  Codex." 
"CTPA  Standards — Specifications,"  etc.)  list 
only  the  common,  usual,  or  chemical  name  in 
the  published  standard  and  the  name  of  the 
standard  used.  If  a  cosmetic  raw  material 
composition  statement  number  has  already 
been  assigned  to  an  ingredient,  list  only  the 
mimber  and  the  name  under  which  the  In- 
gredient was  registered. 

(2)  A  cosmetic  raw  material  that  is  a  pre- 
pared mixture  of  ingredients  should  have 
each  ingredient  listed  In  descending  order  of 
predominance  by  weight  (except  that  frag- 
rance and/or  flavor  refuses  to  disclose  In- 
gredient data)  with  a  letter  designating  the 
percentage  of  the  Ingredient  added  as  de- 
scribed under  S  172.5(d)  (1). 

(3)  When  the  manufacturer  or  supplier  of 
a  fragrance  and/or  flavor  refuses  to  disclose 
Ingredient  data,  the  fragrance  and/or  flavor 
tised  In  a  cosmetic  raw  material  should  be 
listed  as  such  with  the  product  name  and /or 
trade  name  or  number  and  the  name  of  the 
manufacturer  or  supplier. 

(4)  Ingredients  in  a  prepared  mixture  of 
color  additives,  with  or  without  dUuents. 
that  are  used  as  cosmetic  raw  materials 
should  be  listed  as  described  in  subpara- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  of  this  paragraph,  using 
the  approved  name  of  the  color  additive  and/ 
or  diluent  as  listed  In  Part  8  of  this  chapter. 

(d)   The  Information  requested  should  be 
plven    separately    for    each    cosmetic    raw 
material. 
i  172.7  Amendments  to  statement 

(a)  Changes  m  the  information  requested 
under  i  172.5(a)(3)  and  (5)  on  the  in- 
gredients or  brand  name  of  a  cosmetic  prod- 
uct should  be  submitted  by  filing  an 
amended  PD  Form  2512  within  60  days  after 
the  product  Is  entered  into  commercial  dis- 
tribution. Other  changes  do  not  Justify 
immediate  amendment,  but  should  be  shown 
by  flling  an  amended  PD  Form  2512  within 
a  year  after  such  changes.  Notice  of  dla- 
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continuance  of  commercial  distribution  of  a 
cosmetic  product  should  be  submitted  by 
FD  Form  2614  within  180  days  after  dis- 
continuance of  commercial  distribution  be- 
comes known  to  the  person  flling. 

(b)  Changes  in  the  Information  requested 
under  i  172.6(a)  (2)  and  (3)  on  the  name  or 
ingredients  of  a  cosmetic  raw  material 
should  be  submitted  by  flling  an  amended 
PD  Form  2513  on  or  before  the  time  the 
cosmetic  raw  material  is  supplied  to  a 
cosmetic  product  manvifacturer,  packer,  or 
distributor  for  use  in  a  product  for  com- 
mercial distribution.  The  manufacturer, 
packer,  or  distributor  should  also  be  in- 
formed about  any  change  in  the  name  of  a 
cosmetic  raw  material  so  he  can  send  an 
amended  PD  Form  2512  as  requested  in  para- 
graph (a)  of  this  section.  Other  changes 
should  be  indicated  by  flling  an  amended 
PD  Form  2513  within  a  year  after  these 
changes  are  made.  Notice  of  discontinuance 
of  commercial  distribution  of  a  cosmetic  raw 
material  should  be  submitted  by  FD  Form 
2514  within  180  days  after  discontinuance 
of  commercial  distribution  becomes  known 
to  the  person  flling. 

{  172.8  Notification  of  person  submitting 
cosmetic  product  ingredient  state- 
ment and  cosmetic  raw  material 
composition  statement 
When  FD  Forms  2512  and  2513  are  re- 
ceived, the  Commissioner  of  Food  and  Drugs 
will  either  assign  a  permanent  cosmetic 
statement  munber  or  an  FDA  reference  num- 
ber In  those  cases  where  a  permanent  num- 
ber cannot  be  assigned.  Receipt  of  the  forms 
wUl  be  acknowledged  by  sending  the  Indi- 
vidual signing  the  statement  an  appro- 
priate notice  bearing  either  the  PDA  refer- 
ence number  or  the  permanent  cosmetic 
statement  number.  If  the  person  submitting 
PD  Form  2512  has  not  complied  with 
J  172.5(b)(1)  and  (2)  or  the  person  sub- 
mitting PD  Form  2513  has  not  complied  with 
{172.6(b),  he  wUl  be  notified  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  his  statement  is  Incomplete. 
I  172.9  Confidentiality  of  statements 

(a)  Each  item  of  Information  contained 
in,  attached  to,  or  included  with  FD  Forms 
2512,  2513,  2514,  and  amendments  thereto 
and  constituting  a  trade  secret  or  other 
privileged  and  confidential  commercial 
information  exempt  from  disclosure  to  the 
public  must  be  clearly  marked  as  con- 
fidential. Each  item  of  information  so 
marked  must  be  accompanied  by  a  statement 
setting  forth  adequate  grounds  to  Justify  its 
confidentiality.  If  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  concludes  that  an  item  so 
marked  Is  not  exempt  from  disclosure  to  the 
public,  the  person  submitting  the  informa- 
tion wUl  be  Informed  and  wUl  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  appeal  that  decision  to  the 
Assistant  Commissioner  for  Public  Affairs, 
whose  decision  on  the  matter  will  be  final. 

(b)  Data  and  information  otherwise  ex- 
empt from  public  disclosure  may  be  revealed 
In  administrative  or  court  enforcement  pro- 
ceedings where  the  data  or  information  axe 
relevant.  Any  such  use  will  be  in  a  manner 
that  reduces  public  disclosure  to  the  mini- 
mum necessary  under  the  circumstances. 

(c)  Data  and  information  otherwise  ex- 
empt from  public  disclosure  may  be  dis- 
closed to  consultants,  advisory  committees, 
and  other  persons  who  are  special  govern- 
ment employees.  Such  persons  are  thereafter 
subject  to  the  same  restrictions  with  re- 
spect to  disclosure  as  any  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration employee. 

{  172.10  Misbranding  by  reference  to  flling 
or  to  statement  number 
(a)  The  flling  of  an  FD  Form  2612  or  2618 
or  assignment  of  a  number  of  the  statement 
does  not  in  any  way  denote  approval  by  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration  of  the  firm 
or  the  product.  Any  representation  in  label- 
ing or  advertising  that  creates  an  impression 
of  official  approval  because  of  such  filing  or 
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such  number  will  be  considered  misleading, 
except  as  set  forth  In  paragr^h  (b)  of  this 
section. 

(b)  The  manufacturer  or  supplier  of  a  cos- 
metic raw  material  that  has  been  assigned  a 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration  Cosmetic  Raw 
Material  Composition  Statement  Number 
(PDA  CRMCS  No.)  pursuant  to  I  172.8  may 
iise  this  number  without  violating  the  mis- 
branding provision  of  this  section  under  the 
following  conditions: 

(1)  the  FDA  CRMCS  No.  Is  placed  on  the 
label  of  the  container  which  Is  used  to  ship 
or  transport  the  cosmetic  raw  material  to 
a  manufacturing  establishment  if  the  prin- 
cipal display  panel  of  the  label  also  contains 
the  following  disclaimer:  "The  FDA  Cos- 
metic Raw  Material  Composition  Statement 
Number  is  assigned  for  raw  material  iden- 
tification purposes  only  and  does  not  in  any 
way  denote  approval  of  the  firm  or  the  raw 
material  by  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion." The  disclaimer  phrase  shall  be  prom- 
inently placed  thereon  with  such  consplcu- 
ousness  (as  compared  with  other  words, 
statements,  designs,  ac  devices)  as  to  render 
It  likely  to  be  read  and  understood  by  the 
ordinary  individual. 

(2)  The  PDA  CRMCS  No.  is  tised  in  cos- 
metic raw  material  trade  literature,  cata- 
logue citations,  and  correspondence  if  the 
disclaimer  specified  in  subptoagraph  (1)  of 
this  paragraph  Is  made  on  the  same  page  that 
the  FDA  CRMCS  No.  spears. 

Effective  date.  Part  170  shall  become  ef- 
fective 30  days  after  notice  that  FD  Form 
2511  is  available  on  a  date  to  be  announced 
dvirlng  AprU  1972  and  that  FD  Forms  2512, 
2513,  and  2514  will  be  available  on  a  date  to 
be  announced  In  May  1972.  In  the  meantime, 
those  desiring  any  of  these  forms  may  sub- 
mit requests  to  the  Food  and  Drug  Admln- 
Utration  as  set  forth  in  {f  170.4  and  172.14 
(21  CPR  170.4  and  172.4) . 

(Sees.  601,  602,  701(a),  704,  52  Stat.  1054 
as  amended,  1055,  1057  as  amended;  21  n.S.C. 
361,362,  371(a),  374) 

Dated:  March  31,  1972. 


By  Mr.  STEVENSON: 
S.  3528.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18 
United  States  Code,  to  protect  the  people 
of  the  United  States  against  the  lawless 
and  irresponsible  use  of  handguns,  and 
to  assist  In  the  prevention  and  solution 
of  crime  by  establishing  a  national  regis- 
tration of  handguns  and  minimum  li- 
censing standards  for  the  possession  of 
handguns,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committte  on  the 
Judiciary. 

FEDERAI.  HANDGUN  REGISTRATION  AND  LICENSING 
ACT    OF    1972 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  designed  to  re- 
duce handgim  violence  in  the  United 
States,  the  Federal  Handgun  Licensing 
and  Registration  Act  of  1972. 

In  1968,  81  percent  of  Americans  ex- 
pressed their  belief,  according  to  the 
Harris  Poll,  that  "law  and  order  have 
broken  down."  This  concern  of  Ameri- 
cans was  not  and  is  not  false  or  illusory. 
Crime,  which  constitutes  a  threat  to  the 
rule  of  law  as  well  as  to  Individual  citi- 
zens, is  a  real  and  growing  aflUction  of 
America.  And  with  the  increasing  mobil- 
ity and  smonymlty  of  our  society,  it  is 
Increasingly  a  national  problem. 

Last  September  then  Attorney 
General  Mitchell,  before  a  national 
conference  of  law-enforcement  officials 
claimed  credit  for  the  administration  In 
the  war  on  crime.  With  the  accession  of 
his  party  to  the  White  House,  he  said. 


"a  nation  suddenly  found  that  it  had 
leadership  in  the  war  on  crime."  The 
result,  in  his  words,  is  that  "fear  is  being 
swept  from  the  streets  of  some — though 
not  all — American  cities." 

And  in  his  state  of  the  Union  address, 
the  President  began  to  stake  out  his 
position  in  this  election  year,  by  sa>ing 
that: 

The  Nation  has  made  significant  progress 
in  these  first  years  of  the  seventies.  .  .  .  The 
rate  of  increase  in  crime  has  been  slowed. 

Now  to  be  sui-e  there  is  some  disagree- 
ment about  the  reliability  of  crime  sta- 
tistics, but  certainly  by  any  measure 
those  statistics  each  year  become  more, 
not  less,  disquieting.  They  are  more  dis- 
quieting this  year  despite  the  unprece- 
dented efforts  of  the  Justice  Department 
and  even  the  President  to  varnish  the 
statistics  of  the  FBI  with  self-con- 
gratulatory rhetoric. 

The  facts  are  these: 

In  1969,  total  crime  went  up  by  12 
percent;  violent  crimes — ^murder,  rape, 
robbery,  and  assault — were  up  11  per- 
cent. 

In  1970,  total  crimes  rose  11.3  per- 
cent; violent  crimes  rose  12  percent. 

In  1969,  1970,  and  1971,  ahnost  5 
million  more  crimes  were  committed 
than  in   1966.   1967.  and   1968. 

Figures  for  1971  show  "serious"  crime 
up  6  pe-cent  over  1970.  Violent  crimes 
continued  an  even  more  inexorable  sta- 
tistical climb — ^they  were  up  by  9  percent 
in  1971  over  1970. 

Acting  Attorney  General  Kleindienst 
said  in  a  press  release  on  March  30, 1972. 
that  the  number  of  crimes  In  1971  had 
decreased  in  53  of  the  156  major  cities 
with  populations  of  over  100,000.  For  the 
same  period  In  1970,  said  Mr.  Klein- 
dienst, 22  cities  recorded  a  reduction  in 
serious  offenses.  What  Mr.  IQeindlenst 
failed  to  mention  is  that  the  1971  statis- 
tics show  that  crime  Increased  In  103  of 
156  major  cities,  and  that  figures  also 
show  an  11  percent  Increase  In  crime  In 
1971  In  suburban  areas,  and  a  10  i}ercent 
Increase  in  rural  areas. 

Upon  what  slender  thread,  then,  can 
the  former  Attorney  General,  the  Acting 
Attorney  General,  and  the  President 
boast  success  in  the  war  on  crime? 

The  slender  thread.  It  seems,  is  that 
the  national  rate  of  increase  in  crime  has 
slowed.  Thus,  crime  Increased  in  1970  by 
11.3  percent — less  than  the  12  percent 
increase  in  1969  and  the  rates  of  the 
previous  3  years.  And  the  figtire  in  1971 
is  only  6  percent  as  compared  to  the  11.3 
percent  rise  for  the  previous  year.  The 
comparable  figures  for  violent  crime  are 
a  9  percent  rise  in  1971  and  a  12  percent 
rise  in  1970. 

Less  partisan  observers  than  the  for- 
mer Attorney  General,  the  Acting  Attor- 
ney General,  and  the  President  will  find 
these  facts  cold  comfort. 

The  fact  is  that  the  number  of  crimes 
is  increasing — imder  the  present  ad- 
ministration as  under  the  past  ones. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  Join  in  this 
partisan  numbers  game.  I  seek  only  to 
point  out  that  for  Presidents  and  Attor- 
neys General  to  deplore  crime  is  not  to 
deter  It.  That  takes  action,  not  White 
House  rhetoric  and  juggled  FBI  statis- 
tics. Crime  is  still  largely  a  matter  for  ac- 
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tion  by  local  law  enforcement  agencies 
aided  by  national  resources  diverted  se- 
lectively to  the  most  pressing  needs,  iad 
to  areas  of  high  crime  rates,  namely,  i  )iir 
cities.  But  support  for  local  law  enfoi  ;e- 
ment  agencies  is  stUl  sadly  neglectec  In 
o\ir  national  priorities. 

Crime,  especiidly  violent  crime,  thoi  igh 
it  may  be  of  national  concern  and  re- 
ceive national  attention,  is  essentiall  r  a 
local  problem. 

And  yet  there  are  ways  in  whlcl.  a 
President  can  exert  his  leadership  tnd 
certain  ways  in  which  the  Federal  G<  >v- 
emment  can  act.  The  President,  for  « x- 
ample,  can  bring  to  bear  the  moral  pov  er 
of  his  high  ofiQce  and  his  example  to 
create  a  "reverence  for  the  law"- -a 
phrase  which  I  borrow  from  Abrahrm 
Lincoln. 

And  there  is  an  elementary,  easy  slep 
toward  reducing  crime  and  vloleice 
which  Congress  and  the  President  can 
take,  and  which  the  United  States  ale  ne 
of  all  the  advanced  nations  on  earth  1  as 
not  taken.  We  have  not  controlled  1  de 
possession  of  handguns. 

The  fear  of  crime  in  America  is  fl  -st 
and  foremost  a  fear  of  violence.  And  v  o- 
lence  in  America  is,  first  and  foremost, 
violence  by  gun;  violence  against  cil- 
zens  and  violence  against  policemen  in 
the  performance  of  their  duty. 

It  is  time  to  stem  that  violence. 

The  dimensions  of  the  problem  sre 
well  known  smd  staggering: 

Total  casualties  from  civilian  gunf  re 
in  our  century  exceed  our  military  a  s- 
ualties  in  all  our  wars,  from  the  Revo- 
lution through  Vietnam. 

Each  year  more  than  20.000  citizens  8  re 
kiUed  and  200,000  are  maimed  or  injur  xl 
by  gims. 

The  Nation  has  become  an  arsena]  — 
from  private  ownership  of  gxms  estlmat  Bd 
from  50  to  200  million. 

Between  1964  and  1970  armed  rob- 
beries increased  198  percent,  and  in  igpl 
armed  robbery  increased  another  16  pe  •- 
cent  over  1970.  Sixty-three  percent  of  tl  e 
armed  robberies  were  committed  wl|h 
guns.  65  percent  of  all  murders  we 
committed  with  guns. 

And  the  villain  in  this  grisly  pageilt 
of  crime  and  death  is  the  handgim :  t 
pistol — too   easily  obtained,   too  eas 
concealed,    too    easily    used    to   coerc 
maim,  and  kill. 

Nationally,  the  crime  gun  is  the  banc  - 
gun.  Though  only  27  percent  of  the  Na  ■ 
tion's  firearms  are  handguns,  they  ac  • 
count  for  most  firearm  assaults.  In  197i  , 
for  example,  80  percent  of  homicides  ir  - 
volvlng  firearms  were  committed  wit  i 
handgims. 

In  the  words  of  the  Eisenhower  Vl<  - 
lence  Commission  staff:  j 

Tbe  handgun  Is  the  dominant  firearm  usid 
In  homicide.  When  firearms  are  Involved  n 
an  assault  and  robbery  .  .  .  the  handgun  Is 
almost  Invariably  the  weapon. 

Police  and  law  enforcement  oflQcials 
are  rightly  alarmed  about  the  spread  )f 
handgim  violence.  The  policeman  in  the 
line  of  duty  is  a  prime  target  for  the  pis- 
tol-wielding ofloider.  T 

In  the  decade  1961  through  1970,  033 
policemen  were  murdered  in  the  >  a- 
tion — most  of  them  with  handgims.  Li  ist 
year  125  policemen  were  murderedTlM 
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percoit  of  them  with  firearms  and  an 
incredible  74  percent  of  them  with  hand- 
guns. And  in  the  first  3  months  of  this 
year,  27  more  law  officers  have  been  slain. 
The  median  age  of  the  murdered  officers 
is  30  years.  They  are  struck  down  in  the 
prime  of  life. 

Once  ag{dn,  the  response  of  the  na- 
tional administration  to  this  vlcdence 
is  more  rhetoric  than  acticm. 

In  the  face  of  growing  violence  against 
policemen,  this  administration  has  pro- 
posed not  to  get  at  the  root  of  the  prob- 
lem by  saving  the  poUcemen,  but  to  pay 
their  widows.  The  adoiilnistration  has 
proposed,  not  to  act  against  the  plague 
of  handguns,  but  to  provide  $50,000  to 
the  families  of  slain  policemen.  I  pro- 
posed that  in  my  1970  campaign— but  it 
is  not  enough  to  pay  the  widows.  TTie 
administration  still  has  given  us  no  pro- 
posal to  reduce  the  traffic  in  handguns: 
to  stem  the  bloodshed  from  handgun  vio- 
lence; to  save  the  lives  of  law  enforce- 
ment officers.  And  all  the  tadlcations  are 
that  it  will  not. 

It  is  time  for  Congress  to  act. 

I  am,  therefore,  introducing  in  the 
Senate  a  bill  to  control  the  continuing 
spread  of  handgun  violence. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  are  clear  and 
simple: 

The  biU  applies  to  handguns  only— the 
chief  instrument  of  violence  and  crime 
in  America. 

The  bUl  requires  every  handgun  to  be 
registered  and  every  person  owning  a 
handgun  to  obtain  a  Federal  license.  The 
bill  would  in  no  way  interfere  with  State 
law  and  regulations  concerning  gun  li- 
censing and  ownership.  It  applies  to 
Te^^lS"^  Pis<^oJs  only— not  antiques   or 

,J^t  program  would  be  administered  by 
Mie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Those 
who  have  a  coUection  of  handguns  would 
P«r  only  one  registration  fee,  and  regis- 
tration and  license  fees  would  be  mini- 
mal And,  though  the  bill  requires  that 
sportsmen  and  target  shooters  obtain  a 
license.  It  does  not  threaten  Oieir  own- 
ership of  pistols. 

The  bill  requires  that  a  handgun  own- 
er be  at  least  18  years  of  age;  that  he  be 
free  of  alcoholism,  drug  addiction,  or 
mental  disease. 

It  requires  that  a  licensee  be  fr«e  of 
any  criminal  conviction  carrying  more 
^  }  L®*^*"'*  imprisonment;  tiiat  he  not 
be  a  fugitive  from  justice,  tiiat  he  be  of 
nJ!^i«^°?^  character,  and  tiiat  he  be 
qualified  to  own  a  gun  under  all  appli- 
cable Federal,  State,  and  local  laws 

?^*P,?^^  '°^  *  license,  the  individual 
would  flU  out  a  simple  application  form 
sign  a  statement  to  Uie  effect  that  he  may 
lawfully  posses  handguns  and  handgun 
ammunition  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  State  and  poUtical  sub- 
division of  his  residence,  and  submit  a 
set  of  his  fingerprints  and  a  photograph 

■niere  is  no  provision  in  Uie  bill  to  ban 
or  confiscate  handguns,  although  there  is 
provided  a  means  whereby  anyone  law- 
fully in  possession  of  a  handgun  who  vol- 
untarUy  relhiquishes  that  handgun  may 
be  compensated  to  the  extent  of  Its  fair 
market  value. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  would 
prescribe  reasonable  regulations  as  to  the 


safety  and  sultabUity  of  handguns  which 
may  be  registered.  By  such  provisions  all 
"junk"  guns  or  "Saturday  night  specials" 
would  be  banned. 

The  bill  sets  up  penalties  for  vi(dators: 
imprisonment  not  to  exceed  5  years;  a 
fine  of  $5,000;  or  both. 

lUs  bill  Is  a  workable  and  practical 
answer  to  the  plague  of  handgun  vio- 
lence. It  recognizes  the  legitimate  uses  for 
handguns,  but  it  also  recognizes  that  you 
do  not  shoot  ducks  with  a  snub-nosed  .38. 

To  those  who  believe  the  slogan 
that  criminals — not  handguns — commit 
crimes,  this  can  be  said.  Criminals  cause 
crimes — and  handguns  are  the  principal 
instruments  of  the  death  and  injury  they 
cause.  Other  instruments  of  possible  In- 
jury which  have  legitimate  uses — cars, 
even  dogs— are  licensed.  There  Is  no  in- 
strument more  sinister  than  the  lethal, 
concealable  pistol.  If  a  gun  is  not  used  in 
a  crime,  the  chance  of  death  Is  five  times 
less.  Any  policeman  knows  that  a  suspect 
who  must  rely  upon  a  knife,  a  bottie,  or 
his  fists  is  not  so  bold  and  so  dangerous 
as  one  armed  with  a  gun. 

There  are  those  who  point  out  that  gun 
control  laws  in  the  past  have  been  less 
than  effective.  They  are  right.  Our  pres- 
ent gun  laws  are  a  patchwork  of  20,000 
laws — some  ancient,  some  unenforced  or 
unenforceable,  all  too  narrow  and  too  in- 
consistent to  be  nationally  effective.  But 
this  is  an  argument  for.  not  against,  ef- 
fective national  laws. 

The  evidence  is  strong  that  in  cities 

such  as  Boston  and  New  York— where 
gun  control  is  strict,  the  use  of  gims  in 
homicides  is  less: 

More  than  40  percent  less  than  the  na- 
tional average  in  New  York. 

Thirty  percent  less  in  Boston. 

And  the  evid«ice  is  clear  that  in  re- 
gions where  guns  are  most  numerous — 
the  South  and  the  West — violent  crimes 
Involving  guns  are  at  their  worst. 

As  it  stands  now.  no  State  or  locality 
can  effectively  control  the  ownership  of 
handguns.  Chicago,  for  example,  has  a 
strict  ordinance  providing  for  the  regis- 
tration of  handguns.  But  all  an  individual 
prohibited  from  ownership  need  do  to 
obtain  a  handgun  is  step  beyond  the 
city's  jurisdiction.  This  bill  would  require 
a  Federal  license  before  the  individual 
could  acquire  a  handgun  anywhere  In 
the  Nation — and  that  license  would  not 
be  issued  if  the  individual  was  not  en- 
titled to  own  a  handgim  under  the  laws 
of  his  State  and  locality.  It  is  remarkable 
that  local  controls  have  been  effective  at 
all,  ctHisidering  the  ease  with  which  they 
are  evaded.  This  bill,  if  enacted,  would 
for  the  first  time  make  it  possible  for 
State  and  local  authorities  to  ctrntrol  ef- 
fectively the  ownership  of  handguns. 
And  the  Federal  Goverrmient  would  Itself 
be  acting  to  keep  handguns  out  of  the 
hands  of  those  most  likely  to  misuse 
them. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  and  following 
the  text  of  the  bill,  an  article  in  The  Na- 
tion by  Mr.  Frank  zimrjng  be  placed  In 
the  I^coRD.  Mr.  Zimring  was  director 
of  researeh  for  the  Eisenhower  National 
Report  on  Firearms  and  Violence  in 
American  Life.  The  article  takes  a  criti- 
cal look  at  the  gamut  of  approaches  to 
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gun  control  legislation.  Neither  he  nor 
I  believe  that  any  approach  chosen  will 
be  a  panacea  for  crime  and  violence.  But 
Mr.  y«wirtng  does  recognize  the  need  for 
national  legislation  when  he  writes: 

We  do  not  Icnow  how  effeotlve  any  law  can 
be  with  so  many  guns  in  clrcul«Uon  and  ao 
much  pressure  to  keep  Vbsm  there,  but  If 
gun  oontrol  wlU  be  an  eiperlment  in  tbe 
1970'8,  the  blood  that  flom  from  tbe  mount- 
ing toU  of  homicide  suggests  that  It  will  be  a 
necaaaary  experiment  for  a  civilized  nation. 

Law-abiding  g\m  owners,  like  myself, 
ought  to  accept  gladly  the  minor  incon- 
veniences of  handgun  Ucensing  and  reg- 
istration— ^In  order  to  control  the  spread 
of  criminal  violence  In  America. 

This  bill  is  a  compromise  between  the 
extremes  of  those  who  propose  to  outiaw 
all  handguns  and  those  on  the  other 
hand  who  resist  any  effort  to  control  the 
possession  and  ownership  of  any  guns.  It 
will  be  said,  as  it  always  is,  that  only  the 
law  abiding  will  register  their  guns.  But 
that  is  the  point  of  the  bUl.  Those  un- 
able or  unwilling  to  register  will  be  sub- 
ject to  prosecution.  They  can  be  dis- 
armed. My  bill  will  please  neither  ex- 
treme. By  the  same  token  It  ought  to 
offer  some  common  point,  a  compromise 
if  you  will,  to  all  who  want  to  do  some- 
thing to  stem  the  rising  tide  of  violence. 
As  It  is  now.  we  face  a  standoff.  The 
alternative  to  this  bill  may  be  nothing — 
and  more  senseless,  needless  bloodshed. 

The  bill  recognizes  that  many  crimes 
are  committed  in  moments  of  passion, 
and  that  violence  is  made  possible  by  the 
easy  accessibility  of  handguns.  It  offers 
law  enforcement  authorities  a  chance 
to  trace  handguns  used  in  the  commis- 
sion of  crimes  to  the  offenders.  It  offers 
a  means  of  cutting  back  on  the  acci- 
dental injuries,  as  well  sis  crime,  caused 
by  the  easy  accessbility  to  handguns, 
especially  unsafe  and  unsuitable  hand- 
guns. State  and  localities  would  be  able 
for  the  first  time  to  adopt  effective  hand- 
gun controls. 

llie  public  dialog  Is  divided  between 
the  extremes:  Between  charges  of  per- 
missiveness on  the  one  hsmd  and  of  re- 
pression an  the  other;  between  rhetoric 
which  breeds  fear  and  rhetoric  which 
breeds  passivity;  between  those  who  be- 
lieve we  are  a  soft  society  and  those 
who  believe  we  are  a  sick  society. 

None  of  them,  it  seems  to  me.  is  right. 
I  am  not  ready  to  admit  that  we  are, 
and  must  be,  in  urban  America,  a  gun- 
toting  society — some  vestige  of  an  imag- 
inary wild  west  past  glorified  in  the 
movies  and  on  television  screens. 

I  am  not  r^idy  to  admit  either  that  we 
are  a  sick  society  which  nurtures  vio- 
lence; that  we  are  more  vl(dent  or  blood- 
thirs^  than  other  men  In  other  lands. 
The  evidence  does  not  prove  that  we  are 
limately  violent;  but  It  Is  clear  that  we 
have  failed  to  keep  guns  away  from 
violent  men. 

It  is  time  to  find  some  common  ground. 

It  is  time  now  to  correct  the  ancient 
failure. 

It  is  time  to  stop  the  bloodshed  that 
handguns  bring. 

It  Is  time  to  erase,  as  far  as  we  are 
able,  the  fear  that  handgims  spread. 

It  is  time  to  protect  the  lives — of  ciU- 


sens,  of  policemen — that  handguns 
endanger. 

In  dcdng  so,  we  will  not  damage  any 
liberty  which  free  and  lawful  men  enjoy. 

We  will,  InstMul,  honor  the  Intention 
of  those  whose  purpose  when  they 
founded  our  Natlim.  was  "to  Uxm  a  more 
perfect  union;  to  establish  Justice;  to 
ensure  d<Hnestic  tranquility." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed 
In  the  Rkcord  at  this  point,  to  be  followed 
by  the  article  by  Mr.  Zimring  which  I 
mentioned  earlier. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

8.  8628 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Handgun 
Registration  and  Licensing  Aot  of  1073". 

TTTLB  I— FINDINGS  AND  DECLARATIONS 
Sec.  101.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares — 

(a)  That  handguns  are  the  principle  In- 
struments of  violent  crime  in  the  United 
States  and  are  concealable  weapons  designed 
for  the  primary  purpose  of  kiUlng  and  maim- 
ing hiunan  beings;  and 

(b)  That  such  legitimate  purposes  for 
handgun  ownership  as  exist  will  not  be  im- 
peded by  a  national  system  of  handgun  reg- 
istration and  handgun  owner  licensing;  and 

(c)  That  the  crimes  of  violence  and  the 
accidental  injury  caused  by  handguns 
threaten  the  peace  and  domestic  tranquUity 
of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  the 
security  and  general  welfare  of  this  Nation 
and  its  people. 

TITLE  rr— REGISTRATION 
Sec.  201.  Title  18.  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  Chapter  44  the 
following  new  chapter : 

CHAPTER  44A 
Sec.  931.  Definitions. 

As  used  in  this  Chapter  and  in  Sec.  923  A 
of  Chapter  44 — 

(1)  The  term  "handgun"  means  any  we^- 
on  designed,  redesigned,  made,  or  remade  to 
be  fired  while  held  in  one  hand;  having  a 
barrel  less  than  10  inches  in  length;  and 
designed,  redesigned,  made,  or  remade  to  use 
the  energy  of  an  explosive  to  expel  a  pro- 
jectUe  or  projectiles  through  a  smooth  or 
rlfied  bore. 

(2)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury. 

(3)  The  terms  "licensed  dealer",  "licensed 
Importer",  and  "licensed  manufacturer" 
mean  any  such  dealer,  imtxsrter,  or  manu- 
facturer licensed  under  the  provisions  of 
Chi4>ter  44,  Title  18,  United  States  Code. 

(4)  The  term  "transfer"  Includes  all  sales, 
gifts,  bequests,  loans,  and  other  acts  wliich 
are  intended  to  shift  the  possession  of  a 
handgun  from  the  transferor  to  another  per- 
son. 

(6)  The  term  "person"  encompaaoes  all  In- 
dividuals, corporations,  companies,  associa- 
tions, films,  partnerships,  clubs,  societies, 
joint  stock  companlee,  and  estates. 

Sec.  932.  Registration. 

(a)  It  Is  unlawful  for  a  person  knowingly 
to  possess  a  handgun  not  registered  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  section. 
"mis  subsection  shaU  not  apply  with  reapeot 


(1)  a  handgun  held  by  a  Ucensed  dealer 
for  purpoaes  of  sale; 

(2)  a  handgun  posaeased  by  a  person  on 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act  and  ccmtinu- 
oualy  by  such  peraoa  tJhereafter  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  60  daya. 


(b)  No  peraon  shall  transfer  a  handgun  to 
another  peraon  unleaa  the  transferee  displays 
a  license  Issued  pursuant  to  Title  ni  of  this 
Act  and  temporary  evidence  of  registration  of 
the  handgun  to  be  transferred,  as  provided 
In  subparagraph  (d)   of  this  Section. 

(c)  Registration  of  a  handgun  shall  be  in 
the  form  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  and  the 
form  shall  include  at  least  the  following: 

(1)  the  name,  address,  and  social  secivity 
or  taxpayer  identification  number  of  tbe  ap- 
plicant; 

(2)  the  number  of  the  license  Issued  to  the 
applicant  pursuant  to  Title  m  of  this  Act: 

(3)  the  name  of  the  manufacturer,  the 
caUber  or  gauge,  the  model  and  the  type, 
and  the  serial  number  of  the  handgun;  and 

(4)  the  date,  the  place,  and  tbe  name  and 
address  of  the  person  from  whom  the  hand- 
gun was  obtained,  the  number  of  such  per- 
son's Certificate  of  Registration  of  such  hand- 
gim if  any,  and,  if  such  person  is  a  licensed 
dealer,  his  license  number. 

(d)  The  original  handgun  registration  form 
shall  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  in  such  place 
as  the  Secretary  by  regulation  may  provide. 
A  duplicate  copy  shall  be  retained  by  the 
registrant  as  temporary  evidence  of  regis- 
tration. The  Secretary  after  receipt  of  a  duly 
filed  completed  registration  form  shall  send 
to  the  registrant  a  numbered  registration  cer- 
tificate Identifying  such  person  as  the  reg- 
istered owner  of  such  handgun. 

(e)  A  handgun  registration  form  shall  be 
accompanied  by  payment  of  a  $5  registra- 
tion fee  for  the  first  handgun  to  be  registered 
by  each  registrant  and  a  $1  registration  fee 
for  every  additional  handgun  to  be  registered 
by  the  same  registrant,  except  that  a  regis- 
trant having  a  coUectlon  of  handguns,  as  the 
Secretary  by  regulation  may  provide,  need  pay 
only  one  registration  fee  for  the  entire  col- 
lection. The  payment  of  the  accompanying 
registration  fee  or  fees  does  not  apply  to 
hiindguns  possessed  and  to  be  registered  by 
(A)  the  United  States  or  any  department  or 
agency  thereof,  or  (B)  any  State,  political 
subdivision,  or  law  enforcement  agency  there- 
of. 

(f )  Every  registered  owner  shall  notify  the 
Secretary  of  any  change  In  his  or  her  name  or 
address  within  30  days  of  the  date  upon 
which  such  a  change  occurs,  and  shall  state 
in  such  notification  1)  the  number  of  the 
registration  certificate  ( s )  Issued  pursuant  to 
Subeection  932(d)  of  this  Section,  and  2) 
the  number  of  the  license  issued  to  the  regis- 
tered owner  pursuant  to  Title  III  of  this 
Act.  Every  regflstered  owner  shall  exhibit  his 
registration  certificate  upon  demand  of  a  law 
enforcement  officer. 

SEC.  S33.  SALES  OF  HANDCUNS  AND  AMttVUTTtOU 

(a)  A  registrant  transferring  a  handgun 
shall,  within  6  days  of  the  transfer,  return  to 
the  Secretary  his  registration  certificate,  not- 
ing on  it  the  name  and  residence  address  of 
the  transferee,  and  the  date  of  transfer. 

(b)  Any  person  acquiring  a  handgtm  re- 
quired to  be  registered  by  this  chapter  shall 
require  the  transferor  to  display  a  registra- 
tion certificate  and  shall  note  the  number  of 
the  certificate  on  his  application  for  regis- 
tration. 

(c)  A  licensed  dealer  shall  not  take  or 
receive  a  handgun  by  way  of  pledge  or  pawn 
without  also  taJOng  and  retaining  during  tbe 
term  of  such  pledge  or  pawn  tbe  registra- 
tion certificate.  If  such  pledge  or  pawn  is 
not  redeemed,  the  dealer  shall  return  the 
registration  certificate  to  the  Secretary  and 
register  the  handgun  In  his  own  name. 

(d)  The  executes  or  administrator  of  an 
estate  containing  a  registered  handgun  shall 
promptly  notify  the  Secretary  of  the  death 
of  the  registered  owner,  shaU  return  tbe  cer- 
tificate of  registration  ot  the  deceased  regis- 
tered owner  to  the  Secretary,  and  shall  regte- 
ter  the  handgun  in  the  name  of  the  estate. 
The  executor  or  administrator  of  an  estate 
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contalnlng  an  unregistered  handgxm  ihall 
promptly  surrender  such  handgun  to  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  designee  without  compena  tlon 
and  without  penalty  for  any  prior  failure  to 
record. 

(e^  Any  person  possessing  a  handgun  ihall 
within  10  days  notify  the  Secretary  In  a  i  lan- 
ner  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  oi  the 
loss,  theft,  or  destruction  of  the  handgun, 
and  of  any  recovery  occurring  subseque;  it  to 
the  date  of  notification. 

(f)  No  person  shall  sell  ammunition 
caliber  other  than  .22  rlmflre  to  a  perso:  i  for 
use  In  a  handgun  required  to  be  regis  ered 
without  requiring  the  purchaser  to  ex  Jlblt 
a  license  meeting  the  requirements  of  title 
m  of  this  Act  and  a  certificate  of  regl  itra- 
tlon  or  temporary  evidence  of  reglstratlc  n  of 
a  handgun  which  uses  such  ammunlUoD  , 

Sec.  934.  Penalties. 

(a)  Whoever  violates  a  provision  of  8e<  tlon 
932  or  section  933  shall  be  punished  by 
prlsonment  not  to  exceed  5  years,  or  by  a 
not  to  exceed  tS.OOO,  or  both. 

(b)  Whoever  knowingly  falsifies  anj 
formation  required  to  be  filed  with  the  3  icre- 
tary  pursuant  to  this  chapter,  or  forgi  s  or 
alters  any  certificate  of  registration  or  :em- 
porary  evidence  of  registration,  shall  be  )un- 
Ished  by  Imprl-sonment  not  to  exceed  5  ;  'ears 
or  a  fine  not  to  exceed  •10.000,  or  both. 
Sec.  935.  Exceptions. 

(a)  Any  person  who  is  under  the  ai  :e  of 
eighteen,  who  because  of  alcoholism,  Irug 
addiction,  or  a  mental  disease  or  defect  can> 
not  be  relied  upon  to  poesess  or  use  hind- 
guns  safely  or  responsibly,  who  has  been  con- 
victed In  any  court  of  a  crime  punlsliable 
by  Imprisonment  for  a  term  exceeding  1  ?ear, 
who  Is  a  fugitive  from  Justice,  who  U  n  }t  of 
good  moral  character,  or  who  Is  not  qua  ified 
under  all  applicable  Federal,  State,  and  local 
laws,  shall  be  Ineligible  to  register  a  han  Igun 
pursuant  to  this  chapter.  Any  purported 
Istratlon  by  any  of  the  above-described 
sons  shall  be  null  and  void. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  chapter  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  the  Importation,  mi  nu- 
facture,  sale,  purchase,  transfer,  reo  ilpt, 
transportation,  or  possession  of  a  han<  gun 
which  the  Secretary  determines  la  unser^lce 
able,  not  restorable  to  firing  condition. 
Intended  for  use  as  a  curio,  museum  plec^,  or 
collector's  Item. 

Sec.  936.  Surrender  of  Handguns  to  Gov  im- 
ment  Officials. 

(a^  Any  person  lawfully  In  possession 
handgun  under  the  provisions  of  thU 
who  voluntarily  relinquishes  such  handkun 
to  the  Secretary  or  to  any  State  or  munlctoal 
official  designated  by  the  Secretary,  mayfre- 
cel\-e  as  compensation  the  fair  market  vs  lue 
of  the  relinquished  handgun  as  determine*  by 
the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  shall  enter  1  ito 
agreements  to  make  payments  to  State  Jid 
local  governments  and  agencies  whose  <  fll- 
clals  make  payments  to  persons  rellnqul  th- 
ing handguns  pursuant  to  this  section. 

(b)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  approprla  ed 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  p  ir- 
pose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  t  his 
section. 

Sec.  937.  Rules  and  Regulations;  Perlodi    of 
Amnesty. 

(a)  The  Secretary  shall  not  register  finy 
handguns  which  he  determines  to  be  un  \&te 
or  unsuitable,  and  shall  adopt  rules  md 
regulations  banning  the  use  and  posses  ilon 
of  such  unsafe  or  unsuitable  handgun: 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  prescribe  such  o  her 
rules  and  regulations  as  he  deems  reason  ibly 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  ;hls 
chapter.  Including  reasonable  requlrem  nts 
for  the  marketing  of  handguns  that  do  not 
have  serial  numbers,  and  may  declare  pei  ods 
of  amnesty  for  the  registration  and  Sur- 
render of  handguns. 
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Sec.  102.  Section  922  of  Utle  18.  TTnltsd 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following   subsection: 

(n)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
Import,  manufacture,  sell,  buy,  transfer,  re- 
ceive, poesess,  or  transport  any  handgun 
which  la  determined  unsafe  or  unsuitable 
pursuant  to  the  standards  for  handguns  to 
be  established  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
section  937(a)  of  chapter  44A,  United  States 
Code. 

TITLE  III— UCENSINO 

Sec.  301.  Section  921  of  chapter  44,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  subsection: 

"(c)  The  definitions  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  shall  not  apply  to  section  923A 
of  this  chapter  except  as  provided  In  section 
931  of  chapter  44A,  tlUe  18,  United  States 
Code." 

Sec.  302.  Chapter  44  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
section  923  the  following  new  section: 

Sec.  923A.  Federal  Handgun  License — 

(a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
transfer  any  handgun  or  ammunition  of  a 
caliber  other  than  .22  rlmflre  for  use  In  any 
handgun  to  any  person  except  a  licensed  Im- 
porter, licensed  manufacturer,  or  licensed 
dealer  unless  the  transferee  exhibits  a  valid 
Federal  handgun  license  Issued  In  accordance 
with  subsections  (b)  and  ,c)  of  this  section. 

(b)  The  Secretary  or  his  designee  shall  Is- 
sue a  Federal  handgun  license  to  a  person 
upon  presentation  of: 

(1)  a  completed  handgun  license  applica- 
tion, such  application  to  be  In  a  form  to  be 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  and  Including 
the  applicant's  name,  current  address,  date 
and  place  of  birth,  and  signature: 

(2)  a  statement  signed  by  the  applicant  in 
a  form  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  that 
he  may  lawfully  possess  handguns  and  am- 
munition under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  State  and  political  subdivi- 
sion of  his  residence; 

(3)  a  complete  set  of  such  person's  finger- 
prints, and  a  photograph  reasonably  Identi- 
fying the  person. 

(c)  Federal  handgun  licenses  shall  be  Is- 
sued In  such  form  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe, and  shall  be  valid  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  three  years.  A  Federal  handgun  license 
may  be  renewed  upon  the  expiration  of  the 
Initial  license  period,  and  p>erlodlcally  there- 
after, for  periods  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  but  not  to  exceed  three  years.  The 
Sercetary  shall  prescribe  the  application  re- 
quirements and  form  of  such  Federal  hand- 
gun license  renewals. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  receive  from  each 
applicant  a  fee  of  $5  upon  an  original  Fed- 
eral handgun  license  application  and  a  fee 
of  $5  upon  a  Federal  handgun  license  renewal 
application. 

(e)  Unless  otherwise  prohibited  by  this 
chapter  or  by  the  laws  of  any  State,  posses- 
sion, or  political  subdivision  thereof,  a  li- 
censed dealer  may  ship  a  handgun  or  hand- 
gtui  ammunition  of  a  caliber  other  than  .22 
rlmflre  to  a  person  only  If  the  dealer  con- 
firms that  the  purchaser  has  been  Issued  a 
valid  federal  handgun  license  or  a  federal 
dealer's  license,  and  notes  the  number  of 
such  handgun  or  dealer's  license  in  the  rec- 
ords required  to  be  kept  by  Section  923(g) 
of  Chapter  44,  Title  18,  United  States  Code. 

(f)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  possess  a  handgun  or  handgun  ammuni- 
tion of  a  caliber  other  than  .22  rlmflre  unless 
he  holds  a  valid  federal  handgun  license. 

(g)  No  license  shall  be  Issued  to  any  per- 
son who  has  not  reached  the  age  of  eighteen; 
who  because  of  alcoholism,  drug  addiction,  or 
a  mental  disease  or  defect  cannot  be  relied 
uix>n  to  possess  or  use  handguns  safely  and 
responsibly;  who  has  been  convicted  In  any 
court  of  a  crime  punishable  by  Imprisonment 
for  a  term  exceeding  1  year;  who  la  a  fugitive 


from  Justice;  who  Is  not  of  good  moral  char- 
acter; or  who  Is  not  qualified  under  all  ap- 
plicable federal,  state,  and  local  laws. 

(h)  Denials  by  the  Secretary  of  Federal 
handgun  licenses  or  Federal  handgun  license 
renewals  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  Chapter  6,  Title  6,  United  States 
Code,  but  actions  of  the  Secretary  shall  be 
reviewable  de  novo  pxvsuant  to  Chapter  6, 
Title  7,  United  States  Code,  in  an  action  in- 
stituted by  any  person.  State,  or  political 
subdivision  adversely  affected. 

XTTLE  rV— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
Sec.  401.  Disclosure  of  Information. 

Information  contained  on  any  Individual 
handg\in  registration  form,  certificate  of 
handgim  registration,  federal  handgun  li- 
cense application,  federal  handgun  license, 
federal  handgun  license  renewal  application, 
or  federal  handgun  license  renewal  form  shall 
not  be  disclosed  except  to  the  National  Crime 
Information  Center  established  by  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation,  and  to  law  en- 
forcement officers  requiring  such  information 
in  pursuant  of  their  official  duties. 
SBC.  402.  Assistance  to  the  Secretary. 

When  requested  by  the  Secretary,  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  shall  assist  the 
Secretary  in  the  administration  of  this  Act. 
Sxc.  403.  SeparabUity. 

If  the  provisions  of  any  part  of  this  Act  or 
any  amendments  made  thereby  or  the  ap- 
plication thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stances be  held  invalid,  the  provisions  of  the 
other  parts  and  their  application  to  other 
persons  or  circumstances  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby. 
Sec.  404.  Effect  on  State  Law. 

No  provUlon  of  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
as  Indicating  an  intent  on  the  part  of  the 
congress  to  occupy  the  field  in  which  such 
provisions  oparate  to  the  exclusion  of  the  law 
of  a  State  possession  or  political  subdivision 
thereof,  on  the  same  subject  matter,  or  to 
relieve  any  person  of  any  obligation  Imposed 
by  any  law  of  any  State,  possession,  or  politi- 
cal subdivision  thereof. 
Sic.  405.  Effective  Date. 

The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  become 
effective  90  days  after  the  date  of  its  enact- 
ment.   

[From  the  Nation,  Apr.  10,  1972] 

OrrriNO  Skkiottb  About  Gtws 

(By  Franklin  E.  Zimrlng) 

Qun  control  is  a  subject  considerably 
more  complex  than  dinner  party  conversa- 
tions or  speeches  at  police  chiefs'  conventions 
might  Indicate.  And  two  aspects  of  the  usual 
gun  control  argument  cast  doubt  on  the 
quality  of  data  and  the  depth  of  Insight  on 
both  sides  of  this  loudly  polar  conflict.  First, 
despite  the  diversity  of  gun  control  strategies, 
people  are  either  firmly  "for"  or  determinedly 
"against"  gun  laws  In  general,  but  are  largely 
uninterested  In  the  speclflcs  of  any  particular 
law.  Second,  on  both  sides  of  the  debate  the 
hypothesis  of  conspiracy  Is  advanced  to  ex- 
plain why  the  position  supported  has  not 
achieved  national  dominance.  Advocates  of 
gun  laws  talk  of  the  highly  organized  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association  (NRA)  and  Its  pala- 
tial el^t-story  headquarters  in  Washington, 
D.C,  ^&  if  this  one  corporate  shell  were 
thwarting  gun  laws  with  vast  populM  sup- 
port. By  oontrast,  NRA  members  complain, 
perhaps  a  bit  defensively,  of  an  "anti-gun 
faction"  or  "anti-gun  cabal,"  In  cahoots  with 
the  Americans  for  Democratic  Action  and 
flnanced  by  federal  money  during  the  later 
years  of  the  Johnson  administration. 

In  this  embittered  atmosphere  the  argu- 
ments have  changed  little  over  the  years,  and 
the  debate  has  proceeded  in  almost  a  factual 
vacuum.  Proponents  of  laws  that  would  reg- 
ister guns  point  out  that  last  year  there  were 
only  three  gun  murders  In  Tokyo,  which  im- 
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plies,  prssumbaly  that  reglstntlon  would 
produce  similar  beiveflts  In  Detroit.  NRA  peo- 
ple vacillate  between  arguing  that  guns  have 
little  to  do  with  the  problem  of  vicdence  In 
the  United  States  and  warning  that  the  prob- 
lem Is  so  serious  that  no  control  could  pos- 
sibly have  any  effect. 

There  is.  In  fact,  an  important  relationship 
between  guns,  partlc\ilarly  handguns,  and 
violence  in  the  United  States.  At  the  same 
time.  It  is  far  from  easy  to  pass  and  adminis- 
ter laws  that  promise  to  liave  a  salutary  effect 
on  gun  vl(4ence.  To  defend  this  conclusion, 
no  doubt  unsatisfying  to  gun  "lovers"  and 
gun  "banners"  alike,  I  propose  to  discuss  the 
relationship  between  guns  and  violence,  the 
purpose  and  limits  of  different  types  of  con- 
trol laws,  and  a  few  of  the  things  that  must 
be  learned  before  we  can  find  sensible  solu- 
tions to  our  gun  problems. 

What  exactly  is  the  "gun  problem"?  Ad- 
vocates of  control  start  by  pointing  out  that 
more  than  one-third  of  all  robberies,  one- 
quarter  of  all  serious  assaults,  and  65  per 
cent  of  all  homicides  are  committed  with 
firearms.  Their  opponents  reply  that  the  vast 
majority  of  the  country's  100  million  guns 
are  not  Involved  in  violence,  that  what  we 
really  have  is  a  crime  problem,  not  a  gun 
problem.  (Ouns  don't  kill  people,  people  kill 
people.)  In  a  trite  sense  this  reply  Is  to  the 
point:  firearms  would  not  contribute  to  the 
seriousness  of  our  crime  problem  if  we  had 
no  crime.  But  guns  are  not  Just  another 
weapon  used  in  crime.  Serious  assault  with  a 
gun  Is  flve  times  as  likely  to  cause  death  as  a 
similar  attack  with  a  Imlfe.  the  next  moat 
dangerous  weapon.  And  gun  robberies  are 
four  times  as  likely  to  result  In  the  death  of 
a  victim  as  are  other  kinds  of  robbery. 

It  Is  difficult  to  understand  this  lethal  re- 
lationship without  referring  to  the  motiva- 
tional backgrotind  of  the  typical  homicide. 
Obviously,  if  most  of  the  16,000  kUllngs  in 
this  country  last  year  were  the  result  of 
single-minded  attempts  to  kill  at  any  cost, 
the  presence  or  absence  of  a  gun  would  make 
little  difference,  because  a  number  of  other 
potentially  lethal  weapons  are  available,  and 
attaclcers  would  merely  shift  to  these.  But 
most  killings  are  the  result  of  disputes  be- 
tween people  acquainted  with  each  other, 
where  spontaneous  violence  Is  generated  and 
the  weapon  Is  used  to  win  a  fight  or  wreak 
vengeance  or  injury,  whether  or  not  this 
means  that  death  will  result.  About  two- 
thirds  of  all  gunshot  klUlngs  In  Chicago  in- 
volve only  one  wound,  and  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  similarity  between  attacks  that  kill 
and  serious  assaults  that  do  not:  fatal  at- 
tacks Involve  the  same  kinds  of  people  in  the 
same  kinds  of  situations,  and  take  place  dur- 
ing the  same  days  and  hours.  Our  violence 
problem  might  be  thought  of  as  a  national 
lottery  involving  250.000  victims  a  year,  of 
which  16.000  are  selected  by  chance  to  die. 
There  are  exceptions  to  this  pattern — cold- 
blooded assassinations  that  are  beyond  any 
weapons  control — ^but  the  great  majority  of 
homicides  and  the  bulk  of  the  recent  Increase 
In  homicide,  are  precisely  the  kind  of  kUl- 
lngs that  can  be  substantially  reduced  by 
getting  guns  out  of  the  hands  of  potential 
attackers. 

So  far  I  have  been  discussing  guns  as  a 
general  category,  making  no  distinctions 
among  handguns,  rifles  and  shotguns.  In  a 
sense  that  is  appropriate,  because  a  rifle  or  a 
shotgun,  if  used  in  an  attack,  is  at  least  as 
dangerous  as  a  handgun;  but  even  a  cursory 
study  of  statistics  on  firearms  and  violence 
suggests  that  the  handgun  Is  a  special  prob- 
lem that  merits  a  special  set  of  solutions. 
The  handgun — small,  easy  to  conceal,  unim- 
portant in  hunting — accounts  for  about  one- 
quarter  of  the  privately  owned  firearms  in 
the  country,  but  is  Involved  in  three-fourths 
of  all  gun  kiUlngs.  In  the  big  cities,  hand- 
guns account  for  more  than  80  per  cent  of 
gun  klUings  and  virtually  all  gun  robberies. 


If  crime  statistics  suggest  that  the  hand- 
gun is  a  special  kind  of  weapon  in  this 
country,  statistics  on  gun  ownership  con- 
firm this  Impression.  Eight  years  ago  a  na- 
tional sample  of  people  with  some  shooting 
experience  was  asked  what  were  good  rea- 
sons for  owning  long  guns  and  handguns. 
Ninety-five  per  cent  mentioned  hunting  as  a 
good  reason  for  owning  a  long  gun;  only  16 
per  cent  mentioned  hunting  with  a  hand- 
gun. But  71  per  cent  of  the  shooters  men- 
tioned self-defense  as  a  good  reason  for  own- 
ing a  handgun.  This  figure  strikes  close  to 
the  central  irony  of  the  handgun  problem  in 
the  cities.  As  fear  of  crime  and  racial  violence 
increases,  handgun  sales  triple;  as  the  num- 
ber of  loaded  guns  Increases,  the  use  of  fire- 
arms in  crime  Increases;  aS  grun  use  Increases, 
the  death  rate  from  violent  crime  increases; 
when  this  happens,  citizen  fear  of  crime  in- 
creases still  more. 

The  self-defense  aspect  of  this  "vicious  cir- 
cle" deserves  further  attention.  Even  though 
the  great  majority  of  handguns  are  kept  for 
household  self-defense,  it  Is  absolutely  clear 
that  the  handgun  in  your  house  is  more 
likely  to  kill  you  or  a  member  of  your  family 
than  to  save  yotu-  life.  In  Detroit  more  people 
died  in  one  year  from  handgun  accidents 
alone  than  were  killed  by  home-lnvadlng 
robbers  or  burglars  in  four  and  a  half  years. 
And  it  is  rare  indeed  that  a  household  hand- 
gun actually  stops  the  burglar  who  tries  to 
elude  you  or  the  robber  who  counts  on  sur- 
prise and  a  weapon  of  his  own.  So  the  gun 
that  will  not  save  your  life,  more  than 
ninety-nine  times  out  of  a  hundred,  will  not 
save  your  color  television  either.  The  dis- 
covery that  self-defense  handguns  are  a  poor 
investment,  dismal  though  the  news  may  be 
to  the  fearful  urban  dweller,  does  yield  one 
promising  conclusion:  giving  up  your  gun 
makes  sense,  even  if  nobody  else  gives  up  his 
gun.  But  tf  unilateral  disarmament  is  ra- 
tional, why  don't  people  Just  give  up  their 
guns  voluntarily?  And  why  do  handguns  con- 
tinue to  proliferate  in  the  cities? 

To  some  extent,  the  vicious  circle  of  urban 
guns  is  the  result  of  misinformation  about 
the  risk  of  accidental  death  and  the  useful- 
ness of  guns  in  defense  of  the  home.  But  it 
is  foolish  to  think  that  millions  of  American 
families  keep  handguns  merely  because  they 
have  not  read  the  statistics,  or  to  suppose 
that  shipping  them  the  latest  gun  control 
article  will  change  their  minds.  The  risk  of 
accidental  or  homicidal  death  from  a  gun 
in  your  home — though  far  greater  than  the 
chance  that  the  gun  will  save  life — Is  never- 
theless small.  In  the  great  majority  of  gun- 
owning  homes,  the  only  real  use  of  the  gun 
is  to  make  its  owner  feel  less  uneasy  about 
the  possibility  that  a  hostile  stranger  wUl 
Invade  his  home.  This  feeling  of  well-being 
Is   a   statistical   illusion,   but   an   emotional 
reality.  People  wUl  fight  the  staUstics  that 
show    otherwise    because,     if    their    guns 
do  not  give  them  any  real  measure  of  pro- 
tection,  they  have   no  other   way  to  deal 
with    their   fears.    In   addition,    everything 
that  makes  the  handgun  a  special  problem 
in  America  also  makes  it  hard  to  understand 
that  the  handgim  is  not  effective  against  the 
home-Invading   criminal.    How   can    some- 
thing so  deadly  be  so  ineffective?  Trying  to 
persuade  someone  that  the  gun  in  his  house 
is  not  really  protecting  him  is  like  trying  to 
persuade  a  nervous  friend  that  fiylng  in  a 
Jet  plane — 7  miles  above  ground  and  going 
600  miles  an  hoxir — Is  really  safer  than  driv- 
ing the  family  car  to  Florida. 

There  is  one  other  point  about  the  gun  use 
In  this  country  that  must  be  understood  be- 
fore it  is  possible  to  discuss  sensibly  the  ef- 
fects that  various  gun  laws  might  have. 
There  seems  to  be  a  strong  relationship  be- 
tween the  general  level  of  handgun  owner- 
ship for  self-defense  and  the  extent  to  which 
guns  are  used  in  offensive  violence.  That  is 
what  makes  the  vicious  circle  vicious.  Evi- 


dence on  this  point  comes  from  two  sources. 
First,  those  parts  of  the  country  with  the 
highest  levels  of  gun  ownership  also  have 
the  highest  percentage  of  offensive  violence 
with  guns.  Second,  as  self-defense  ownership 
Increased  in  the  1960s,  so  did  the  extent  to 
which  guns  were  employed  in  robberies  and 
other  criminal  attacks.  The  most  striking 
data  on  this  trend  come  from  Detroit,  where 
racial  disorders  in  1966  and  1967  set  off  a 
n'ave  of  gun  purchases.  Accidental  gun 
deaths  tripled  from  1966  to  1967,  criminal 
gun  attacks  increased  twice  as  fast  as  did 
all  other  types  of  attack,  and  criminal  gun 
killings  increased  ten  times  as  fast  as  kiUlngs 
by  all  other  means  in  the  four-year  period 
from  1965  to  1968. 

But  Just  because  the  problems  are  real 
does  not  mean  that  soIuUons  will  come 
easUy.  Indeed,  the  extent  of  the  gun  prob- 
lem in  this  country  should  be  a  wanting 
that  to  reduce  gun  violence  will  be  a  diffi- 
cult and  expensive  task.  We  already  have 
thousands  of  gun  laws  in  this  country  to 
match  the  thousands  of  gun  killings,  "and 
why  should  gun  laws  decrease  the  rate  of 
criminal  killings  when  criminals,  bv  defini- 
tion, do  not  obey  laws?  These  sober  reminders 
from  the  local  rifle  association  should  be  a 
guide  in  reviewing  a  number  of  different 
types  of  gun  control  strategies  that  have 
been  discussed  in  recent  years.  How  are  these 
various  laws  supposed  to  work?  What  evi- 
dence do  we  have  that  they  will?  How  much 
wUl  they  cost? 

suffer  penaltiei  for  gun  violence.  It  Is  not 
true  that  the  National  Rifle  Association  op- 
poses all  laws  Intended  to  reduce  gun  vio- 
lence. In  fact,  the  members  of  that  organi- 
zation have  been  the  most  vocal  supporters 
of  laws  that  wotild  increase  and  make  man- 
datory prison  sentences  for  committing 
crimes  with  gims.  Such  laws  do  not  make  it 
harder  for  potential  criminals,  or  anybody 
else,  to  obtain  gvms.  But  the  law  is  supposed 
to  reduce  gun  crime  by  making  it  so  much 
more  costly  than  crime  without  a  gun  that 
potential  criminals  wiU  either  commit  the 
crime  without  a  gun  or  not  commit  the 
crime. 

In  order  to  reduce  the  number  of  gun 
crimes,  such  laws  would  have  to  deter  per- 
sons who  would  not  be  deterred  bv  the 
already  stiff  penalties  for  gun  crimes.  Can 
the  threat  of  extra  pvmishment  work?  Ther« 
is  very  little  hard  evidence  on  this  question, 
but  there  is  also  no  reason  to  believe,  out 
of  hand,  that  such  marginal  deterrence  is 
Impossible.  Perhaps  the  robber  could  be  de- 
terred from  using  a  gun  if  the  punishment 
for  gun  robbery  were  three  times  as  great  as 
for  nongun  robbery.  But  there  ar«  problems. 
First,  do  we  want  to  make  the  punishment 
for  gun  robbery  so  high  that  the  extra  pun- 
ishment risked  if  the  robber  kills  his  victim 
seems  relatively  small?  Second,  it  may  be 
that  the  only  way  to  make  the  distinction 
Important  is  to  reduce  the  punishment  for 
nong\m  robbery.  Third,  punishment  for  rob- 
bery is  already  quite  severe,  at  least  on  the 
books.  How  much  more  potential  deterrence 
do  we  have  left  in  the  system? 

The  issue  of  extra  deterrence  Is  more  com- 
plicated when  the  crime  of  gun  assault,  that 
Is,  an  actual  shooting.  Is  discussed,  because 
he  who  attacks  with  a  gun  is  already  risk- 
ing the  maximum  punishment  of  the  law  if 
his  victim  dies.  How  much  extra  deterrence 
can  come  from  making  lesser  penalties  for 
nonfatal  attack  mandatory?  Proponents  of 
this  approach  suggest  that  while  the  pen- 
alties for  crime  look  severe  at  present,  in 
reality  light  punishments  are  often  given. 
Granting  the  truth  of  this  observation  leads, 
however,  to  the  ftirther  question  of  whether 
the  same  pressures  might  not  eat  away  at 
mandatory  penalties  for  gun  crime.  One  is 
left  feeling  that  there  may  Indeed  be  soma 
hope  of  reducing  gun  crime,  particularly  gun 
robbery,  by  increasing  the  gap  between  the 
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penalty  for  that  crime  and  other  crlnu  s.  At 
the  same  time,  It  U  dlfflctilt  to  believe  that 
such  a  program  will  have  a  major  eSe  :t  on 
the  rate  of  g\in  kllUngs. 

Prohibiting  high-risk  groups  from  ot  ming 
guns.  Another  approach  endorsed  by  the  MBA 
Is  to  forbid  certain  high-risk  groups  Ifrom 
owning  guns:  The  groups  usually  covere  d  in- 
clude those  with  serious  criminal  record  i,  the 
very  young,  alcoholics  and  drug  ad  licts. 
Forty-six  states  and  the  federal  govern  nent 
have  some  type  of  high-risk  ownership  p  rohl- 
bltlon  on  their  books.  Many  of  these  la'  rs  do 
not  go  so  far  as  to  make  a  person  proi  e  his 
eligibility  to  own  a  gun;  the  ownershlf  ban 
is  supposed  to  be  effective  because  th»  in- 
eligible person  will  be  subject  to  crt  Qlnal 
penalties  if  he  is  caught  possessing  a  gun. 
That  is  some  improvement  over  Just  pi  aslng 
stiff er  penalties  for  gun  crime,  becauc  s  the 
law  attempts  to  separate  the  potential  i  rlmi- 
nal  from  his  gun  before  he  commits  a  alme 
with  it.  And  if  such  laws  coiild  reducs  the 
number  of  guns  owned  by  people  subj  ict  to 
the  prohibition,  they  wovUd  indeed  isduce 
gun  violence.  But  trying  to  separate  but  a 
small  group  of  "bad  guys"  (who  can'tj  have 
guns)  from  a  large  group  of  "good  k^y"" 
(who  will  continue  to  own  millions  of  mem) 
is  neither  an  easy  nor  a  very  effective  pnoject. 
It  Is  not  easy,  since  If  the  purchaser  doesn't 
have  to  prove  he  Is  not  In  the  prohibited 
class,  the  law  is  still  trying  to  use  the  threat 
of  future  punishment  as  a  substitute  for  a 
system  whereby  it  Is  physically  more  dl  Ocult 
for  high-risk  groups  to  obtain  guns.  It  Is  not 
effective,  since  most  homicides  are  com- 
mitted by  "good  guys,"  that  is,  persons  who 
would  qualify  for  ownership  under  an  r  pro- 
hibition that  operated  on  only  a  smal  1  part 
of  the  population. 

Permiaaive  licensing.  About  half  the  Juris- 
dictions that  forbid  ownership  of  gu  as  by 
high-risk  groups  try  to  enforce  this  bin  by 
requiring  that  people  must  have  llcenies  to 
buy  guns.  That  Is  thought  to  be  an  idvan- 
tage  over  a  simple  ban  on  ownership  b<  cause 
a  person  must  prove  that  he  Is  ellgl  >le  to 
own  a  gun  before  he  can  get  a  license  Such 
a  system  no  longer  depends  solely  o  a  the 
prudence  of  the  people  barred  from  o  wner- 
shlp  precisely  because  we  do  not  thlnl  they 
are  good  risks.  But  such  a  system  U  al»  >  pre- 
cisely where  gun  enthusiasts  draw  tb4  line 
and  start  opposing  controls  because  lice  nslng 
Imposes  costs  on  all  gun  owners.  V^ould 
licensing  work,  assuming  that  the  oppo  lents 
could  be  outvoted?  Like  ownership  p  rohl- 
bltlons.  it  would  not  prevent  the  major  ty  of 
gun  killings,  which  are  committed  by  per- 
sons who  qualify  for  ownership.  But  vould 
It  at  least  keep  guns  from  high-risk  gri  >ups? 
The  problem  with  permissive  Ucensl  tg  is 
that  it  leaves  some  30  million  handguu  in 
circulation.  Half  of  all  the  handguns  1 1  the 
country  are  acquired  secondhand,  and  more 
than  half  of  these  are  purchased  from  pri- 
vate parties,  who  may  not  ask  to  see  licenses. 
Then  there  Is  the  fact  that  there  ae  30 
million  handguns  available  to  steal.  It  Is,  In 
short,  extraordinarily  difficult  to  let  the  good 
guys  have  all  the  guns  they  want  and  a  t  the 
same  time  keep  the  bad  guys  unarmed  And 
It  does  not  appear  that  states  with  perm  sslve 
licensing  systems  made  much  of  a  deat  in 
gun  violence  during  all  the  years  whe  i  the 
federal  government  failed  to  control  nter- 
state  traffic  In  most  firearms.  With  stipnger 
federal  aid,  we  know  that  the  potential  of 
such  law  is  stiU  limited,  but  we  do  not  know 
how  limited. 

Registration.  This  procedure  i«c<m^  that 
a  particular  gun  Is  the  property  of  a  pa  rtlcu- 
lar  licensed  owner.  Gun  registration  th  us  re- 
quires that  the  owner  provide  infoniatlon 
about  the  guns  he  owns  In  addition  o  the 
information  about  hlmaelf  that  is  reiuired 
to  obtain  a  license.  For  reaaons  that  I  And 
obscure,  registration  la  on^  of  the  moet  teared 
of  all  types  of  gun  control  propoaal  \,  and 
the  one  that  gun  owners  find  hard  )st  to 


understand.  In  part,  the  fear  is  baaed  on 
anxiety  about  "Big  Brother"  keeping  Infor- 
mation about  details  of  personal  life,  and  In 
part  on  the  belief  that  regiartxatlon  is  some 
kind  of  subversive  plot  to  lower  the  coun- 
try's ability  to  resist  invasion  by  a  foreign 
power.  But  the  center  of  the  debate  is  about 
the  ptirpoae  of  regUtratlon:  if  criminals, 
who,  it  la  to  be  remembered,  dont  obey  Uia 
law,  do  not  register  their  g\ins,  how  can 
registration  poaalbly  reduce  g\u  crime?  The 
answer  is  that  registration  Is  designed  only 
as  a  support  to  any  system  that  seeks  to 
allow  some  people  to  own  guns  but  not 
others.  If  such  a  system  Is  to  prove  work- 
able, then  some  method  must  be  found  to 
keep  guns  where  they  are  permitted  by  mak- 
ing each  legitimate  gun  owner  re^onslble 
for  each  gun  he  owns.  After  all,  some  of  the 
"good  guys"  would  otherwise  pass  on  guns 
through  the  secondhand  market  to  "bad 
guys"  and  thus  frustrate  permissive  licen- 
sing systems.  If  registration  helped  to  keep 
the  good  guys  good,  it  could  help  prevent 
gun  violence,  even  If  not  a  single  criminal 
were  polite  enough  to  register  his  gun. 

There  is  also  a  theory  that  gun  registra- 
tion will  deter  the  qualified  owner  from 
misusing  his  gun,  since  it  can  be  traced  to 
him,  but  nobody  is  quite  sure  how  much 
prevention  this  technique  will  achieve.  All 
In  all,  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  how  much 
extra  prevention  a  licensing  system  will  ob- 
tain by  requiring  registration,  but  it  seems 
perverse  not  to  require  registration  of  some 
kind  in  any  system  that  seeks  to  prevent 
gun  violence  by  batrlng  certain  groups  from 
gun  ownership. 

Cutting  down  on  the  handgun.  The  most 
extreme  solution  that  has  been  proposed  In 
the  gun  control  debate  is  the  substantial  re- 
duction of  the  number  <rf  handguns  owned 
by  civilians.  This  proposal  reacts  to  the  frus- 
trations of  distinguishing  the  good  guys  from 
the  bad  guys  by  suggesting  that  nobody 
should  be  permitted  to  own  a  handgun  un- 
less he  has  a  special  need  tor  It.  Since  the 
only  people  who  can  show  that  a  handgun 
is  less  likely  to  kill  them  than  save  their  lives 
are  small  shopkeepers,  security  guards  and 
police,  this  approach  would  make  nine  out 
of  ten  handguns  illegal.  An  interesting  varia- 
tion of  this  theme  is  Rep.  Abnsr  Mikva's  plan 
to  ban  the  manufacture  and  transfer  of  all 
handguns  and  wait  patiently  for  the  dvllian 
supply  to  dry  up.  Another  variation  Is  the 
proposed  ban  on  producing  cheap  .22  caliber 
handguns,  "Saturday  night  specials."  Oun 
owners,  who  have  always  feared  that  gun 
control  groups  were  secretly  planning  to  con- 
fiscate weapons,  felt  vindicated  when  this 
proposal  emerged  in  the  late  1960's.  They 
doubt  that  such  a  plan  will  work  because. 
first,  "when  guns  are  criminal,  only  criminals 
will  have  guns,"  and,  second,  if  handguns  are 
Illegal,  criminals  will  switch  to  other  kinds 
of  guns,  which  will  not  reduce  gun  crime  but 
will  result  in  moves  toward  confiscating  all 
kinds  of  civilian  firearms. 

Both  of  these  arguments  have  some  ap- 
peal, but  both  Ignore  Important  facts  about 
the  relationship  between  guns  and  violence 
in  the  United  States.  It  is.  after  all,  the  case 
that  the  use  of  guns  in  crime  tends  to  rise 
and  fall  with  the  general  level  of  gun  owner- 
ship. Thus,  substamtlally  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  handguns  will  substantially  reduce  the 
amount  of  handgun  violence,  even  though 
some  criminals  will  undoubtedly  continue  to 
use  handguns.  Second,  it  is  harder  than  one 
might  suspect  for  the  handgrm  robber  or  at- 
tacker to  switch  to  the  long  gun.  For  that 
reason  the  average  handgun  is  nine  times  as 
likely  to  kill  as  the  average  long  gim,  and 
states  which  try  to  restrict  handguns  find 
that  their  major  problem  then  becomes  not 
the  long  gun  but  the  Illegal  handgun. 

The  real  problem  with  the  case  for  re- 
stricting the  handgun  ts  the  question  of 
whether  any  law  can  reduce  the  number  of 
such  guns  In  circulation  enough  to  make  a 


dent  in  gun  violence,  and,  if  so,  how  long  it 
will  take  and  at  what  cost.  We  could,  by  Uw. 
stop  the  manufacture  of  handguns  next  year, 
but  studies  show  that  some  of  the  guns  we 
made  last  year  would  still  be  killing  people 
in  the  aist  century.  Under  the  best  of  con- 
ditions, collecting  the  vast  arsenal  of  civilian 
handguns  would  be  neither  an  easy  nor  swift 
task.  And  gun  control  is  necessary  right  now 
precisely  because  we  do  not  live  under  the 
best  of  conditions — the  very  crime  rate  that 
makes  gun  control  most  necessary  also  makes 
gxin  control  extremely  difficult  to  achieve. 
How  many  citizens  will  turn  in  their  guns 
when  the  clock  strikes  twelve?  How  long  will 
It  take  to  get  the  guns  off  the  streets,  where 
they  do  the  most  harm?  Do  we  really  want  to 
leave  urban  hoiiseholds  fearfully  defenseless? 
Is  it  desirable  to  add  yet  another  victimless 
and  unenforceable  crime  (possession  of  a 
handgun)  to  the  depressingly  large  list  of 
such  crimes  that  we  have  already  accimiu- 
lated? 

I  have  belabored  the  various  gun  control 
options  in  the  hope  that  such  a  disciission 
can  help  to  inform  some  basic  questions.  How 
far  do  we  want  to  go  in  controlling  guns? 
Should  controls  be  federal,  state  or  local? 
These  will  be  the  pressing  questions  ot  the 
1970s,  and  the  time  Is  ripe  for  setting  out  lit 
least  some  tentative  answers.  The  reader  may 
have  noticed  that  the  more  a  particular  gun 
control  strategy  hurts,  the  more  likely  it  is  to 
achieve  substantial  reduction  in  gun  vio- 
lence. Stiffer  penalties  for  gun  violence  hurt 
only  gun  criminals  and  don't  achieve  much. 
Permissive  licensing  and  registration  are  more 
inconvenient  for  gun  owners,  but  not  all  that 
much  more.  The  problem  is  that  they  may 
not  be  a  sufficient  ciurb  on  the  handgim 
epidemic  In  the  cities.  Laws  that  attempt  to 
cut  down  on  the  number  of  handguns  would 
cut  down  on  gun  violence  If  they  really  made 
a  dent  In  our  handgun  population,  but  they 
would  also  leave  millions  of  American  homes 
with  no  defense  against  crime  stronger  than 
fingernail  biting.  Of  coiirae,  abolition  of  the 
handgun  Is  rational.  In  the  sense  that  it 
would  make  life  safer  in  the  homes  that  give 
up  their  guns;  but  I  have  yet  to  convince 
my  next-door  neighbor  that  my  definition  of 
safety,  as  distinct  from  a  sense  of  security, 
should  necessarily  be  his.  And  even  if  those 
of  us  in  the  cities  must  impose  gun  control 
on  ourselves,  should  we  demand  this  as  a 
nationwide  solution  to  the  problem? 

Perhaps  the  stickiest  problem  in  the  gun 
control  debate  Is  what  role  the  federal  gov- 
ernment should  play.  The  four-member  vio- 
lence commission  minority  suggested  that 
"each  state  should  be  permitted  to  deter- 
mine for  Itself  .  .  .  the  system  which  best 
meets  its  needs,"  a  deferential  bow  to  the 
federal  system  that  seems  attractive.  The 
only  iH'oblem  Is  that  such  a  system  ml^t  not 
work.  Before  the  federal  government  passed  a 
ban  on  Interstate  shipment  of  wei^wns, 
states  like  ifew  York  and  ICassachuaettt, 
which  tried  to  reduce  their  handgun  popu- 
lations, found  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
gtuis  used  in  crime  came  from  out  of  state. 
Even  with  the  new  federal  oontn^.  New 
York  City  Is  living  through  a  handgun  eiH- 
demlc  of  considerable  proportions. 

It  may  be  that  sUtes  and  cities  will  not 
be  free  to  decide  their  own  gun  control  poli- 
ciea  untU  the  federal  government  establlshss 
at  least  a  system  of  permiaalTe  licensing  and 
registration  to  cut  down  on  the  interstate 
'leakage"  of  guns.  It  also  may  be  that  even 
that  system  would  not  be  enough — that  s 
national  haodgim  p(Aicy  is  neceairy  tf  any 
of  our  states  Is  to  make  any  real  progress  in 
the  gun  proUem.  We  do  not  know  the  an- 
swer to  this  question.  We  do  not  even  know 
where  those  New  Tork  handgtms  are  oomUUC 
from.  THe  sad  fact  Is  that  It  Is  not  just  tbs 
NRA  that  Is  holding  up  progress  in  gun  con- 
trol. Some  of  our  finest,  most  Uberal  blg-ctty 
Isglslatofs  passsd  a  Uw  in  isas  and  have  not 
bottMrad  to  find  out  how  tt  is  working  or 
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why  it  is  not.  They  just  oaU  for  more  laws. 
It's  almost  enough  to  make  a  man  join  the 

NRA. 

Almost,  but  not  quite.  Any  gun  control 
policy,  even  attempts  to  cut  down  drastically 
on  the  number  of  handgtms  on  a  nationwide 
basis,  will  be  something  of  an  e]q>eriment  in 
the  coming  years.  We  do  not  know  how  effec- 
tive any  law  can  be  with  so  many  guns  In 
circulation  and  so  much  pressure  to  keep 
them  there,  but  if  gun  control  will  be  an 
experiment  In  the  1970s,  the  blood  that  flows 
from  the  mounting  toll  of  homicide  suggests 
that  It  will  be  a  necessary  experiment  for  a 
civilized  nation. 


ByMr.  BEALL: 

S.  3530.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  the  National 
Pireflghting  Museum  and  Center  for 
Fire  Prevention,  Incorporated.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  the  threat 
of  fire  looms  over  our  Nation  today,  lay- 
ing waste  to  thousands  of  Uves  and  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  property  each  year. 
In  the  next  12  hours,  this  menace  will 
damage  or  destroy  over  1.000  homes, 
100  factories,  100  stores,  12  hospitals, 
10  schools,  and  nine  churches.  I  believe 
it  is  time  for  us  to  intensify  this  war 
against  death  and  destruction. 

Clearly,  the  best  way  to  fight  a  fire 
is  to  prevent  it  in  the  first  place.  Two 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  years  ago, 
Benjamin  Franklin,  in  an  article  on 
fire  prevention,  coined  the  phrase: 

An  ounce  of  prevention  Is  worth  a  pound 
of  ctire. 

That  saying  is  still  true  today.  But  in 
spite  of  the  active  efforts  of  Insurance 
companies,  civic  associations,  and  fire 
departments  to  educate  the  public  to  the 
dangers  of  fire  and  the  commonsense 
methods  of  prevention,  the  complacent 
citizen  largely  ignores  the  warnings — 
until  it  is  too  late. 

Mr.  President.  I  propose  today  that  we 
establish  a  National  Museum  of  Pire- 
flghting and  Center  for  Fire  Prevention 
in  the  Nation's  Capital.  It  would  be 
designed  to  portray,  in  enjoyable  and 
memorable  fashion,  the  steps  every  fam- 
ily can  take  to  thwart  fire.  A  variety  of 
programs  could  be  offered,  aimed  par- 
ticularly at  children.  Elementary  school 
visits  would  be  encouraged,  as  well  as 
post-visit  curricular  activi^,  to  max- 
imize the  impact  of  the  Center  upon 
impressionable  young  minds.  Children 
and  adults  both  would  learn  that  the 
fireman  is  a  valuable  friend,  not  a  tar- 
get for  abuse.  Special  emphasis  could 
be  given  to  projects  to  teach  children 
about  the  dangers  of  playing  with 
matches. 

Then  perhaps  we  would  not  see  an 
average  of  10  childroi  a  month  bum 
to  death. 

The  legislation  I  introduced  today  pro- 
vides that  a  venerated  District  building, 
now  decaying  in  disuse,  would  become 
the  home  of  this  combination  historic 
shrine  and  modem  educational  facility. 
The  stmcture  named  in  the  bill,  at  3210 
M  Street  NW..  was  originally  erected 
in  1796  as  the  Bank  of  Columbia,  with 
George  Washington  as  a  director.  In 
1807,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Trade  occu- 


pied the  premises,  where  it  remained 
until  the  city  of  Georgetown  bought  the 
property  in  1845  for  use  as  the  City  Hall. 

In  1871.  the  building  came  under  the 
control  of  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment when  Georgetown  was  absorbed 
by  the  District.  In  1883.  the  location  was 
remodeled  into  a  firehouse,  where  it  re- 
mained until  1940.  Since  then,  the  prc^- 
erty  has  been  used — or  misused — ^for 
various  storage  purposes,  the  last  being 
a  garage  for  garbage  trucks.  Now  it  lies 
vacant,  a  refuge  for  trash,  alcoholics, 
and  wayward  pigeons. 

Thus,  the  establishment  of  such  a  mu- 
seum would  have  a  dual  purpose.  It 
would  restore  one  of  the  District's  last 
18th  century  buUdings  to  a  condition  be- 
fitting a  historic  landmark,  while  at  the 
same  time  providing  a  modem  facility 
to  remind  us.  young  and  old,  resident 
and  visitor,  of  the  magnificent  history 
of  firefighting  and  the  ways  all  Ameri- 
cans can  prevent  the  disaster  of  fire. 
Costs  for  restoration  and  maintenance 
of  the  Center  are  currently  estimated  at 
$562,100.  of  which  all  are  expected  to  be 
met  by  contributions.  Compared  with 
the  expected  $5.25  billion  in  fire  losses 
during  the  same  period,  the  National 
Museum  of  Firefighting  and  Center  for 
Fire  Prevention  is  indeed  a  necessary 
sold  worthwhile  investment. 


By  Mr.  ALLOTT  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  DoMiNiCK) : 

S.3S31.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  participate  in 
the  planning,  design,  and  construction 
of  outdoor  recreational  facilities  In  con- 
nection with  the  1976  winter  (Xymplc 
games.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  junior  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  DoMiNicK)  and  myself,  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  bill  to  authorize  Federal  par- 
ticipation in  the  construction  of  outdoor 
sport  facilities  to  be  used  in  conjunction 
with  the  1976  winter  Olympics.  Since 
the  mid-1960's  when  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee created  the  land  and  water  con- 
servation fund,  strides  have  been  made 
toward  providing  greater  outdoor  rec- 
reation facilities  for  our  citizens.  We 
need  to  create  still  a  greater  awareness 
of  outdoor  recreational  activities — of  the 
benefits  which  accrue  from  competitive 
sports — and  the  Olympic  games  can 
contribute  to  that  awareness. 

Denver  has  been  designated  as  the 
host  city  for  the  1976  winter  Olympic 
games.  The  Colorado  State  government 
and  the  city  of  Denver  are  devoting  sub- 
stantial resources  to  the  staging  of  the 
Olympic  games  and  are  seeking  eqi^t- 
able  FMeral  participation  in  this  effort. 
Thus,  the  entire  Colorado  congressional 
delegation  is  today  introducing  legisla- 
tion which  will  authorize  that  Federal 
participation  In  this  outdoor  recrea- 
tional event. 

I  note,  and  wish  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  authorization  amount  in 
this  bill  is  blank.  TUs  somewhat  unusual 
form  is  utilized  purposely  for  two 
reasons:  First,  there  are  many  contin- 
gencies that,  at  the  moment,  exist  and 
which  if  they  materialize  could  substan- 


tially lessen  the  amount  of  Federal 
participation  needed  and  second,  to  pre- 
clude any  prejudgment  of  need  and  to 
highlight  our  wish  that  after  full  hear- 
ings on  this  subject  the  respective 
Interior  Committees  of  the  House  and 
Senate  will  Insert  an  amount  which  is  to 
represent  proper  Federal  participation. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  Sena- 
tor Allott  and  I  are  well  aware  that  the 
bill  which  we  are  introducing  at  this 
time  is  in  a  most  unusual  form,  in  that 
no  dollar  amounts  are  stipulated.  It  Is 
however,  a  most  important  bill,  dealing 
as  it  does  with  the  winter  Olympics  of 
1976.  the  200th  year  of  this  country's  in- 
dependence and  the  100th  year  of  our 
State's  admission  to  the  Union.  The  win- 
ter Olympics  have  been  awarded  to  Den- 
ver. Colo.,  by  the  International  Olympic 
Site  Selection  Committee  and  will  be  the 
focus  of  sports  activities  for  all  Ameri- 
cans during  that  period. 

The  bill  is  being  introduced  in  this  form 
to  avoid  any  prejudgment  as  to  the 
proper  Federal  share  and  in  order  to 
afford  the  committee,  after  full  hearings, 
a  maximum  opportunity  to  evaluate  the 
financial  needs  to  support  this  most  im- 
portant international  event. 


By  Mr.  GAMBRELL: 

S.  3533.  A  bill  to  impose  a  moratorium 
on  involimtary  student  transportation 
imtil  a  uniform  plan  of  racial  desegre- 
gation shall  have  been  implemented 
throughout  the  coimtry.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  (hi  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  today  which  is  identi- 
cal to  S.  3435,  except  that  references  to 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  have  been  changed  to  refer  in- 
stead to  the  Attorney  G«ieral  of  the 
United  States. 

I  hope  that  this  bill  will  serve  as  a 
substitute  for  the  busing  moratorium 
which  President  Nixon  proposed  last 
month.  I  described  this  bill  in  testimony 
before  the  Education  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare on  March  29,  and  on  that  same  day. 
the  statement  which  I  presented  to  the 
Education  Subcommittee  was  reprinted 
in  the  Record  on  pages  10960-10963. 

This  bill  follows  substantially  the 
same  plan  as  an  amendment  I  offered 
during  the  busing  debate  on  the  higher 
education  bill.  It  prohibits  the  use  of 
forced  school  busing  in  some  parts  of 
the  country  when  no  steps  toward  de- 
segregation have  been  taken  in  most  of 
the  country's  school  systems.  A  descrip- 
tion of  the  amendment  which  I  offered 
to  the  higher  education  bill  can  be  found 
on  pages  6002  to  6005  in  the  Rccoro 
of  February  29. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sult that  the  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  heme  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro.  as 
follows : 

S.3633 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Uniform  Desegregation 
and  Student  Transportation  Moratorium  Act 
of  1973". 
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FINDINGS   AND   PXJKPOSI 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Ctongress  finds  that: 

( 1 )  The  provision  ot  equal  educational  op- 
portunity to  all  students  of  a  local  ed  ica- 
tlonal  agency  requires  racial   desegrega  Ion. 

(2)  School  desegregation  should  be  re- 
quired equally  and  uniformly  In  every  set  Hon 
of  the  United  States. 

(3)  For  the  purpose  of  desegregation,  u  lany 
local  educational  agencies  have  been  reqi  Ired 
to  reorganize  their  school  systems,  to  i  eas- 
slgn  students,  and  to  engage  In  the  exter  slve 
transportation  of  students. 

(4)  In  many  cases  these  reorganlzatl  ans, 
with  attendant  Increases  In  student  tr  as- 
portation, have  caused  substantial  hard  ihlp 
to  the  children  thereby  affected ,  have  Im- 
pinged on  the  educational  process  in  w  ilch 
they  are  Involved,  and  have  required  In- 
creases In  student  transportation  oftei  i  In 
excess  of  that  necessary  to  accomplish  d(  seg- 
regation. 

(5)  At  the  same  time  that  extensive  ti  uis- 
portatlon  of  school  children  and  other  ex- 
treme and  disruptive  remedies  are  belni ;  re- 
quired In  some  locsu  educational  agencle  i  for 
the  purpose  of  desegregation,  many  local  sdu- 
catlonal  agencies  throughout  the  country 
have  not  undertaken  any  effective  effor  a  to 
desegregate. 

(6)  This  Inequity  In  the  application  and 
enforcement  of  desegregation  remedies  ob- 
structs the  nationally  accepted  goal  of  <  qual 
educational  opportunities  without  regai  d  to 
race,  color,  or  national  origin. 

(7)  The  Congress  Is  presently  consldwlng 
legislation  to  achieve  the  goal  of  equal  edjica- 
tlonal  opportunity  for  all  citizens. 

(8)  A    moratorium    on    the    involui 
transportation  of  school  children  will  pei 
an  orderly  legislative  settlement  of  the  q< 
tlon  of  providing  equal  educational  opi 
tunlty  on  a  uniform  basis  throughout 
country. 

(b)  It  Is,  therefore,  the  purpose  of 
Act  to  Impose  a  moratorium  on  the  effect 
ness  of  Federal  court  orders  that  reqilre 
local  educational  agencies  to  transport  tu- 
dents,  and  on  the  Involuntary  Implemei  ita- 
UOU   01   WrtalQ  Ue9«gregfttlon  plans  under 

title  VT  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  v  ntU 

racial  desegregation  is  uniformly  applied  Eind 
enforced  or  until  such  earlier  date  as  t  lere 
shall  be  adopted  a  uniform  plan  to  pro  'Ide 

equal  educational  opportunities  througt  aut 
the  country. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  law 
or  provision  of  law,  the  effectiveness  of  any 
order  of  a  court  of  the  United  States  and Jthe 
implementation  of  any  desegregation  plan 
submitted  by  a  local  educational  agency  1  o  a 
department  or  agency  of  the  United  8ti  tea 
pursuant  to  title  VI  of  the  ClvU  Rights  let 
of  1964,  to  the  extent  such  order  or  si  ich 
plan  requires  for  any  period  subsequent  to 
December  31.  1070,  directly  or  indirectly,  a 
local  educational  agency  to  transport  s.xi- 
dents  In  order  to  overcome  racial  Imbala  ice 
or  to  carry  out  a  plan  of  racial  desegregation, 
shall  be  postponed  until  plans  providing/ for 
the  racial  desegregation  of  schools  as  pro- 
viding for  the  racial  desegregation  of  sclJooU 
as  provided  In  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec  Ion, 
or  reports  of  the  absence  of  racial  dlscriit  ina- 
tlon  as  described  In  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section,  shall  have  been  adopted  unlfo  mly 
throughout  the  United  States  by  the  ap  pro- 
prlate  local  educational  agencies  thereo '. 

(b)  Plans  providing  for  the  racial  dee*  gre- 
gatlon  of  schools  shall  provide  for  the  ( Um- 
Inatlon  of — 

(1)  any  deliberate  segregation  by  an  tdu- 
catlonal  agency  of  students  on  the  baas  of 
race,  color,  or  national  origin  amon  ;  or 
within    schools; 

(2)  the  assignment  by  an  educatlsnal 
agency  of  a  student  to  a  school,  other  ,han 
the  one  closest  to  his  place  of  residence  v  1th- 
In  the  school  district  In  which  he  resld  s.  If 
the  assignment  results  in  a  greater  degr  le  of 
segregation  of  students  on  the  basis  of 


color,  or  national  origin  among  the  schools 
of  such  agency  than  would  result  If  such  stu- 
dent were  assigned  to  the  school  closest  to 
his  place  of  residence  within  the  school  dis- 
trict of  such  agency  providing  the  appropri- 
ate grade  level  and  type  of  education  for 
such  student; 

(3)  discrimination  by  an  educational 
agency  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  or  na- 
tional origin  in  the  employment,  employ- 
ment conditions,  or  assignment  to  schools  of 
Its  faculty,  or  staff; 

(4)  the  transfer  by  ar.  educ*tlon»l  agency, 
whether  voluntary  or  otherwise,  of  a  student 
from  one  school  to  another  if  the  purpose 
and  effect  of  such  transfer  Is  to  Increase 
segregation  of  students  on  the  basU  of  race, 
color,  or  national  origin  among  the  schools 
of  such  agency: 

(6)  language  barriers  that  Impede  equal 
participation  by  the  students  of  a  local  edu- 
cational agency  in  Its  instructional  programs; 

(6)  the  provision  of  inferior  schools  among 
communities  in  accordance  with  racial  pre- 
dominance; 

(7)  any  unequal  allocation  of  school  facili- 
ties and  resources  among  communities  with- 
in a  local  educational  agency  in  accordance 
with  racial  predominance,  except  for  the  pur- 
pose of  equalizing  educational  facilities;  and 

(8)  prohibitions  against  volitional  student 
transfers  from  schools  in  which  a  majority 
of  the  students  are  of  their  race,  color,  or  na- 
tional origin  to  schools  in  which  a  minority 
of  the  students  are  of  their  race,  color,  or 
national  origin. 

(c)  (1)  A  plan  or  report  shall  not  be  deem- 
ed to  have  been  adopted  for  the  purpose  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  until  such 
plan  or  report,  approved  by  the  appropriate 
local  educational  agency  after  public  hear- 
ing, has  been  submitted  by  an  appropriate 
official  of  such  agency  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  and  the  Attorney 
General  has  not  Interposed  an  objection  with- 
in sixty  days  after  such  submission.  The  At- 
torney General  shall  Interpose  an  objection 
to  any  report  which  he  finds  to  be  Inaccurate 
In  any  substantial  respect  and  shall  object 
to  any  plan  which  he  finds  to  be  substan- 
tially deficient  In  the  elimination  of  fftClftl 

discrimination  as  described  in  subsection  (b) 

of  this  section :  Provided,  That  any  such  plan 
or  report,  whether  or  not  submitted  to  the 

Attorney  General,  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion if  the  Federal  district  court  having  Juris- 
diction of  such  agency  shall  have  approved 
the  substance  of  such  plan  or  the  truth  of 
such  report,  and  has  found  such  plan  or  re- 
port to  be  In  accordance  with  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

(2)  Plans  shall  not  be  deemed  to  have 
been  uniformly  adopted  throughout  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of  subsection 
(a)   of  this  section  until — 

(A)  such  plans  have  been  adopted  in  school 
systems  containing  not  less  than  76  per  cen- 
tum of  the  school  population  in  public 
school  systems  which  have  total  minority 
student  population  greater  than  10  per  cen- 
tum, or 

(B)  such  plans  are  in  effect  in  not  less 
than  seventy-five  of  the  one  hundred  most 
populous  school  systems  in  the  United  States 
(1)  which  have  total  minority  student  popu- 
lation greater  than  10  per  centum  or  (2) 
which  had  a  greater  percentage  of  minority 
students  In  1071  attending  schools  in  which 
minority  students  were  In  the  majority  than 
In  1968,  and  such  plans  are  In  effect  In  75 
per  centum  of  the  States  of  the  United  States 
having  a  minority  public  school  student 
population  greater  than  10  per  centum. 

(d)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  prohibit  an 
educational  agency  from  proposing,  adopting, 
requiring,  or  Implementing  any  desegrega- 
tion plan,  otherwise  lawful,  that  exceeds  the 
limitations  specified  In  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  nor  shall  any  court  of  the  United 
States  or  department  or  agency  of  the  Fed- 


eral Government  be  prohibited  from  approv- 
ing Implementation  of  a  plan  that  exceeds 
the  limitations  specified  in  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  If  the  plan  la  voluntarily  pro- 
posed by  the  appropriate  educational  agency. 
(e)  A  local  educational  agency  shall  be 
deemed  to  transport  a  student  If  it  pays  any 
part  of  the  cost  of  such  student's  transporta- 
tion, or  otherwise  provides  such  transporta- 
tion. 


By  Mr.  GRIFFIN: 
S.  3534.  A  bill  to  facilitate  the  adop- 
tion by  U.S.  citizens  of  Vietnamese  chil- 
dren who  have  been  orphaned  or  aban- 
doned as  a  result  of  the  war  in  Southeast 
Asia.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

VIETNAMESX    ORPHAN    ACT 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  bill  entitled  the  Vietnamese 
Orphan  Act  to  facilitate  the  adoption  by 
U.S.  citizens  of  Vietnamese  children  who 
have  been  orphaned  or  abandoned  as  a 
result  of  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 

About  12,000  children  are  in  South 
Vietnamese  orphanages.  But  the  AID 
agency  estimates  that  as  many  as  700,000 
children  are  abandoned  or  orphaned  in 
South  Vietnam.  One  of  the  great  trag- 
edies of  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia  is  that 
these  innocent  children  have  inherited 
such  a  legacy  of  misery. 

The  South  Vietname.**  Government  is 
trying  to  do  what  it  can  for  these  chil- 
dren. But  the  task  is  awesome,  and  the 
South  Vietnamese  simply  do  not  have  the 
resources  to  do  the  job  alone. 

Various  private  organizations  in  tlie 
United  States  and  South  Vietnam  are 
struggling  to  help  in  the  effort  to  care 
for  these  vulnerable  children.  But  such 
organizations  find  that  they  cannot  ade- 
quately cope  with  the  problem  in  the  ab- 

senceol  outside  Help. 

Here  in  this  country  there  is  deep  con- 
cern about  the  plight  of  these  young  vic- 
tims of  war.  Many  American  families 
stand  ready  to  adopt  one  or  more  Viet- 
namese war  orphans. 

Unfortunately,  In  most  cases  the  costs 
of  arranging  such  an  adoption  are  pro- 
hibitive. In  addition,  there  are  discour- 
aging bureaucratic  obstacles  which  com- 
plicate the  process  of  uniting  children 
and  foster  parents. 

It  Is  imthinkable  that  we  should  allow 
financial  impediments  and  bureaucratic 
tangles  to  stand  between  helpless  chil- 
dren and  those  generous  Americans  who 
are  willing  and  anxious  to  provide  shel- 
ter sind  love. 

The  bUl  I  am  Introducing  is  intended 
to  clear  away  such  obstacles. 

It  would  authorize  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  provide  financial 
help  to  those  public  or  private  nonprofit 
international  welfare  organizations  and 
institutions  which  assist  in  furnishing 
legal  and  technical  services  to  prospec- 
tive foster  parents. 

It  would  provide  health  care  for 
orphaned  or  abandoned  children  during 
the  period  prior  to  their  adoption  and 
transportation  to  the  United  States. 

It  would  authorize  the  President  to 
provide  space-available  transportation 
on  military  aircraft,  or  aircraft  chartered 
by  the  military,  to  transport  adopted 
children  to  the  United  States. 

In  addition,  it  would  authorize  the 
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President,  acting  with  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government,  to  assist  in  meeting 
other  health,  housing,  and  educaUonal 
needs  of  Vietnamese  orphans. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  nation  can  be 
judged  by  how  it  cares  for  the  weakest 
and  most  vulnerable  of  its  own  citizens. 
I  would  add  that  a  nation  should  also 
be  Judged  by  its  concern  for  all  people, 
regardless  of  nationality. 

Time  and  again  during  the  past  200 
years,  Americans  have  demonstrated  a 
commitment  to  help  those  less  fortunate. 
It  is  an  American  tradition. 

This  Vietnamese  Orphan  Act  which  I 
introduce  today  is  In  keeping  with  that 
American  tradition.  I  urge  the  Senate 
to  give  this  legislation  prompt  and  favor- 
able consideration. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  biU  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  3534. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  shall  be  known  as  the  "Vietnamese  Or- 
phan Act." 

FINDINGS   AND   DECLAKATION    OF   PD»POBE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  the  tragedy  of  countless  Vietnamese 
children,  orphaned  or  abandoned  as  a  result 
of  the  war  In  Southeast  Asia.  wUl  remain 
even  after  a  cessation  of  hostUitles;  and 

(2)  there  are  many  couples  in  the  United 
States  eager  to  adopt  such  orphaned  or  aban- 
doned children  and  provide  them  with 
homes. 

(b)  It  U  therefore  the  purpose  of  this 
Act  to  facUltate  the  adoption  of  orphaned 
or  abandoned  Vietnamese  children  by  United 
States  citizens. 

INTERNATIONAl.   ASSISTANCE    PaOGBAM 
Sec.  3.  The  I»resl<lent  or  his  deslg^iee  shall 

be  authorized  to  provide  to  public  or  private 
nonprofit  International  welfare  agencies, 
organizations,  and  institutions  (existing  on 

the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act),  grants 
to  assist  such  agencies,  organizations,  and 
institutions  in  furnishing  (1)  legal  and 
technical  servioes  relaUng  to  the  adoption 
of  orphaned  or  abandoned  Vietnamese  chil- 
dren by  United  States  citizens,  and  (2) 
health  care  for  such  orphaned  or  abandoned 
chUdren  during  a  period  prior  to  the  adop- 
tion of  such  ChUdren  and  their  arrival  In 
the  United  States. 

80WTH    VlrTNAMESE    PASSPORT    RKSTKICTIONS 

Sic.  4.  The  President  or  his  designee  shall 
enter  Into  negotiations  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  RepubUc  of  South  Vietnam  for 
the  purpose  of  eliminating  Vietnamese  pass- 
port restrictions  for  chUdren  adopted  by 
United  States  citizens. 

ASSISTANCK  roa   CARX  or  VI«TNAMES«  ORPHANS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  President  or  his  designee, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  South  Vietnam,  shall  be  author- 
ized to  provide  grants  to  any  public  or  pri- 
vate non-profit  agency,  organization,  or  In- 
>  Btltutlon  within  the  Republic  of  South  Viet- 
nam (existing  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act),  to  assist  such  agency,  organiza- 
tion, or  institution  in  meeting  the  expenses 
of  providing  housing,  health  care,  and  edu- 
cational services  directly  to  orphaned  or 
alMtndoned  Vietnamese  chUdren. 

(b)  The  amount  of  grants  made  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  not  exceed  the  coets  to 
such  agency,  organization,  or  Institution 
which  are  attributable  to  the  care  of  such 
orphaned  or  abandoned  children. 


TRANBPOBTATIOM 

BBC.  «.  Notwlthrtanrtlng  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  the  President  or  his  designee 
BhaU  be  authoriaed  to  provide  transporta- 
tion on  military  aircraft  or  chartered  aircraft 
used  by  the  military  on  a  space-avaUable 
basts  to  transport  Vietnamese  chUdren  who 
have  been  adopted  by  United  States  citizens 
from  South  Vietnam  to  the  United  States. 


AMD  CONDITIONS 

Sbc.  7.  The  President  shall  establish  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  deems  neoeesary 
in  making  grants  undn  this  Act. 

COKFUANCZ  WITH  STATX  I-AW 

S»c.  8.  Any  United  States  citizen  and 
spouse  adopting  an  orphaned  or  abandoned 
Vietnamese  chUd  shaU  comply  with  section 
101  (b)  (1)  (P)  of  the  Immigration  and 
NatloiuOity  Act  relating  to  the  preadoptlon 
requirements  of  the  chUd's  proposed  State 
of  residence  and  of  aU  State  Uws  applica- 
ble. 

AXTTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sac.  9.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

8.  eso 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  DomNicK,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  950,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Gim  Control  Act  of 
1968  relating  to  the  importation  into 
the  United  States  of  sporting  rifles  and 
sporting  shotguns. 

8.  asss 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Beall,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2983,  a  bill 
for  the  establishment  of  a  national 
cemetery  in  the  State  of  Maryland. 

B.    3141 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mbtcalp  (for  Mr. 

MusKH)  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
3141,  the  Intergovernmental  Personnel 
Act  Amendments  of  1972. 

8.  3181 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chttrch,  the  Sen- 
ator frtHn  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3181,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  an  Office 
for  the  Aging  in  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  for  the  fulfillment  of  the 
purposes  of  the  Older  Americans  Act, 
for  enlarging  the  scope  of  that  act,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.    3329 

Mr.  BEIALL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  at  the  next  print- 
ing of  the  bill  S.  3329,  which  would  estab- 
lish a  National  Institute  of  Health  Care 
Delivery,  that  the  following  Senators  be 
added  as  additional  cosponsors:  E>omi- 
NicK,  HoLLiNGS,  Pastore,  and  Stevens. 

In  addition.  Mr.  President.  I  am  par- 
ticularly pleased  with  the  rere-ticn  that 
this  proposal  is  receiving.  Only  recently 
the  American  Association  of  Universities 
and  Colleges  indicated  their  support  for 
this  measure.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

8.   33S3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  TmniMOND,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  the 


Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen), 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  . 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) ,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pas- 
tore)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
3383,  a  bill  to  encourage  the  use  of  re- 
cycled oil. 

S.    341S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen), 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  iMr. 
Young),  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Bennett),  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  CtTRTis) ,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Dole),  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Cooper)  ,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Stevenson)  ,  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  GoLDWATER) ,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott),  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock),  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph), the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey),  and  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cranston) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  3416,  a  bill 
to  amend  titles  10  and  37,  United  States 
Code,  to  authorize  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  who  are  in  a  missing  status  to 
accumulate  leave  without  limitation,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

8.    3814 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Proxmhie,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy \  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie),  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey), the  Soiator  from  Mimiesota 
(Mr.  Mondale)  ,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McCtovKRN) ,  and  the 

Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee) 

were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  3514,  the 

Menominee  Restoratitm  Act. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  A 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

SENATX  CONCURRSNT    RKSOLTTnON    6S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pearson,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  66.  expressing  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  United  States  should 
negotiate  for  the  use  of  foreign  currencies 
to  pay  Peace  Corps  expenses  to  coimtries 
where  these  currencies  are  held. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  296— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  TO  DES- 
IGNATE THE  OLD  SENATE  OF- 
FICE BUILDING  AS  THE  RICH- 
ARD BREVARD  RUSSELL  OFFICE 
BUILDING 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 

I  submit  a  resolution  to  designate  the 
Old  Senate  Office  Building  as  the  Richard 
Brevard  Russell  Office  Building  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  resolution  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Sponc).  The  resolution  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred ;  and,  without 
objection,  the  resolution  will  be  referred 
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to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration. 
The  resolution  reads  as  follows: 
8.  Res.  296 

Resolved,  That  Insofar  as  concema  the  faen 
ate.  the  Senate  Office  Building  constrt  cted 
under  authority  of  the  Act  of  April  28,  1904 
(33  Stat.  463,  481),  ia  hereby  designated,  and 
shall  be  known,  as  the  "Richard  Bnvard 
Russell  Office  Building". 

Sec.  2.  Any  rule,  regulation,  documen  t.  or 
record  of  the  Senate,  In  which  referen  »  Is 
made  to  the  building  referred  t-i  In  thef first 
section  of  this  resolution,  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  be  a  reference  to  such  bul  ding 
by  the  name  designated  for  such  bulldt  ig  by 
the  first  section  of  this  resolution. 

Sec.  3.  The  Committee  on  Rules  an<  Ad- 
ministration Is  hereby  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  place  an  appropriate  marka'  or 
Inscription  at  a  suitable  location  or  locailons 
within  the  old  Senate  Office  Building  to  ^m- 
memorate  and  designate  such  bulldlnf  as 
provided  herein.  Expenses  Incurred  In  <on- 
nectlon  therewith  shall  be  paid  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vov  ch- 
ers  approved  by  the  Chairman  of  said  C<  m- 
mlttee. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OP  A  RBS- 
OLUTION,  SENATE  RESOLUIION 
294 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  at  its  m  ixt 
printing  the  name  of  the  Senator  trim 
Maryland  (Mr.  Bxall)  be  added  as 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  294, 
condemn  the  Invasion  of  South  Vietn 
by  North  Vietnam  and  to  support  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  in  Its 
effort  to  provide  an  honorable  peace  in 
South  Vietnam. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Witho  it 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.    GOLDWATER.    Mr.    Presldei  t. 
when  the  resolution  was  initially  inU^- 

duoed,  the  Junior  Senator  from 

land  had  asked  to  be  among  the  first  . 
sponsors,  and  I  am  sure  his  name  a 
peared  on  the  draft  which  I  handed 
at  the  desk.  Inadvertently,  it  does  nc 
appear  on  the  first  print  of  the  resolu 
tlon.  Therefore,  I  wish  to  make  it  knowL 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  fron 
Maryland  (Mr.  B«all)  Is  righUy  one  oJ 
the  original  signers  of  this  resolution. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  men 
tlon  that  any  Senator  who  wants  t< 
come  forward  to  condemn  Hanoi  has  an 
opportunity  to  do  so  by  sponsoring  oi 
supporting  this  resolution. 


FEDERAL  HIGHWAY  ACT  OF  1956— 

AMENDMENT 

ABCKNDMKNT    NO.    IISS 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  t< 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works.) 

Mr.  CURTIS  (for  himself  and  Mr 
Hruska)  submitted  an  amendment  inf 
t«ided  to  be  proposed  by  them  Jointly 
to  the  bill  (S.  3037)  to  amend  the  Fed  ■ 
eral  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956,  t^ 
amended. 


FAIR  CREDIT  BILLINO  ACT 

AMENDMENTS 

AlODTOMXltT  NO.  IISS 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  (^ 
the  table.) 
Mr.  METCALF  submitted  an  amend 


ment  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (S.  652)  to  amend  the  Truth  in 
Lending  Act  to  protect  consimiers  against 
careless  and  imfair  billing  practices,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

AMKNDMENTS    N08.    1157,    11S8,    AND    11S9 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
day submitting  three  amendments  to 
S.  652,  the  Pair  Credit  BUllng  Act.  which 
I  feel  would  strengthen  the  legislation. 

Amendment  No.  1158  would  explicitly 
provide  in  the  text  of  the  bill  that  States 
would  be  allowed  to  have  laws  which 
afford  greater  protection  to  consumers 
than  S.  652. 

I  strongly  believe  that  we  must  make 
clear  that  the  States  can  continue  to 
play  a  major  role  in  the  area  of  consumer 
protection. 

Page  17  of  the  committee  report  makes 
the  following  observation  with  regard  to 
section  169  of  S.  652 : 

This  section  states  that  nothing  In 
chapter  4  (credit  billing)  annuls,  alters,  af- 
fects, or  exempts  a  creditor  from  complying 
with  SUte  law  unless  a  State  law  is  Incon- 
sistent with  the  Federal  law,  and  then  only 
to  the  extent  of  the  Inconsistency.  A  similar 
provision  applies  to  the  disclosure  provisions 
of  truth  In  lending  and  under  existing  In- 
terpretations, the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has 
held  that  a  State  law  Is  not  Inconsistent  with 
Federal  law  If  It  provides  a  greater  degree 
of  consumer  protection. 

The  enactment  of  my  amendment 
would  make  unequivocably  clear  and  ex- 
plicit what  the  committee  report  states 
is  the  Intent  of  the  Congress.  The  enact- 
ment of  my  amendment  would  provide 
for  more  expediency  in  the  administra- 
tion of  this  law  and  avoid  the  dangers 
of  either  future  changes  in  interpreta- 
tions by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  or 
extended  or  unnecessary  litigation  if 
perhaps  a  Federal  or  State  court  sub- 
verted congressional  intent  in  this  area. 
Alfred  Song,  chairman  of  the  California 
State  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  and 
author  of  the  State  fair  credit  law  has 
requested  that  this  be  explicitly  nailed 
down  in  S.  652.  I  am  certain  that  other 
State  legislatures  would  also  desire  to  see 
the  Federal  preemption  provision  clari- 
fied in  the  text  of  the  bill. 

Amendment  No.  1157  prohibits  retail 
merchants  from  billing  customers  for  un- 
mailed  or  unsent  merchandise.  I  believe 
that  it  is  only  fair  that  the  biUing  period 
begin  either  when  the  merchandise  is  sent 
or  when  it  is  mailed  to  the  customer.  In 
testimony  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Financial  Institutions.  Betty  Pumess, 
chairman  at  the  New  York  State  Con- 
sumer Protection  Board,  summed  up 
very  succinctly  the  reasons  why  I  feel 
that  this  amendment  should  be  enacted 
by  the  Senate.  She  urged: 

Consumers  not  be  bUled  for  merchandise 
before  It  Is  received.  This  abuse  applies  par- 
ticularly to  transactions  Involving  home  fur- 
nishings. Furniture  and  carpeting  is  promised 
in  2  weeks  or  6  weeks.  It  often  tends  to  ar- 
rive In  about  that  many  months,  but,  with 
many  stores,  preoeeded  by  bills  and  accu- 
mulated finance  charges.  By  the  time  a  family 
finds  they  have  the  wrong  coffee  table,  or  a 
bed  In  one  size  and  a  mattreas  in  another, 
they  long  since  have  a  past  due  blU  which 
Is  growing  Uke  topsy  and  pooalbly  even  a 
dunning  letter  from  our  Mr.  Abnuns  the 


computer.  Surely  a  buyer  should  have  mer- 
chandise In  hand  for  Inspection  and  ap- 
proval before  he  Is  bUled.  The  Idea  of  paying 
before  deUvery  Is  so  Impertinent  It  boggles 
the  mind.  But  It  Is  not  only  an  Idea,  It  Is  a 
praotlce,  and  one  I  think  should  be  stopped. 

Mr.  President,  to  me  this  amendment 
seems  imminently  logical  and  equitable, 
and  I  hope  that  it  is  enacted  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Amendment  No.  1159  would  prohibit  a 
minimum  credit  charge.  This  charge  sub- 
jects the  poor  to  far  higher  percentage 
charges  than  the  more  alOuent.  Most 
minimum  finance  charges  on  small  de- 
ferred balances  result  in  finance  charges 
which  are  much  higher  than  legal  Inter- 
est rates.  Since  It  is  usually  the  poor  who 
must  defer  payment  on  small  balances,  a 
minimum  finance  charge  becomes  a  dis- 
criminatory burdoi  on  low-income  cus- 
tomers. For  example,  a  minimnni  finance 
charge  of  SO  cents  on  a  $10  balance  is 
equivalent  to  a  charge  of  5  percent  a 
month  or  60  percent  a  year. 

William  Willier  of  the  National  Con- 
sumer Law  Center  in  Massachusetts 
made  the  following  statement  in  the 
hearings  on  this  legislation : 

The  truth  in  lending  law  tloes  not  require 
disclosure  of  an  annual  percentage  rate  where 
the  finance  charge  Is  within  certain  mini- 
mum limits. 

However, 
that — 


he   continued    by    stating 


Clearly  there  should  be  no  finance  charge, 
minimum  or  otherwise,  where  there  is  no 
use  of  credit  or  no  outstanding  balance. 

Again,  with  regard  to  the  amoidment, 
I  feel  that  it  makes  no  sense  to  continue 
to  allow  what  is  in  actual  operaticoi  a 
discriminatory  tax  upon  low-income 
customers. 

I  conclude  by  pointing  out  that  the 
chairman  of  the  PVederal  Trade  Commis- 
sion testified  in  favor  of  the  enactment  of 
amendments  which  I  will  offer  with  re- 
gard to  the  prohlblticm  against  mintmnni 
finance  charges  and  against  finance 
charges  on  imdelivered  merchandise.  In 
c(Hmection  with  the  question  of  FMeral 
preemption,  John  Sparkman.  the  com- 
mittee chairman,  has  stated  in  the  com- 
mittee report  that  he — 

Would  not  want  to  see  any  leglslatkm 
adopted  which  would  take  away  from  the 
consumers  any  of  the  protection  given  to 
them  by  State  law. 

I  share  his  concern  and  I  believe  that 
my  amendment  would  insure  that  this 
does  not  happen. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  three  amendments  I  have 
submitted  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord.  as  follows: 

AlCXNDlCXNTS    No.    1167 

On  page  11,  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  add 
the  following: 

"170.  Prohibition  of  bUllng  for  iindeUvered 
goods  or  services. 

On  page  19,  line  7,  strike  out  the  quotation 
marks. 

On  page  19,  between  lines  7  and  8,  Insert 
the  following  : 

"I  170.  Prohibition  of  billing  for  undeUvered 
goods  or  services. 
"No  creditor  who  operates  an  open  end 
consumer  credit  plan  shall  bill  an  obUgor  (1) 
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for  any  goods  which  have  not  been  mailed 
or  otherwise  sent  to  the  obUgor,  or  (2)  for 
any  services  which  have  not  been  provided  to 
the  ObUgor.  Nothing  In  this  section  prohibits 
the  billing  for  goods  or  services  which  are  to 
be  provided  in  more  than  one  installment  If 
the  first  Installment  was  received  by  the 
obligor  or  has  been  mailed  or  otherwise  sent 
to  the  obligor  prior  to  the  date  on  which  the 
bill  Is  mailed  or  otherwise  sent." 

Akxmdkxmt  No.  1168 

On  page  19,  line  7,  immediately  after  the 
period.  Insert  the  foUowlng  new  sentence: 
"No  such  law  is  inconsistent  with  any  pro- 
vision of  this  chapter  U  (1)  the  protection 
afforded  to  consumers  by  such  law  is  great- 
er than  that  provided  by  this  chapter,  and 
(2)  compliance  with  such  law  does  not  con- 
stitute a  violation  of  any  provision  of  this 
chapter. 

Any  credit  card  Issuer  may  rely  upon  any 
rule  or  regiUatlon  of  the  Board  determining 
such  Inconsistency." 

Amxndickmts  No.  11S9 

On  page  11,  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  add 
the  foUowlng: 

"170.  Prohibition  of  minimum  finance 
charge. 

On  page  19.  line  7.  strike  out  the  quota- 
tion marks. 

On  page  19,  between  lines  7  and  8.  in- 
sert the  following: 

"1 170.  Prohibition     of     minimum     finance 
charge 

"No  creditor  who  op>eratee  an  open  end 
consumer  credit  plan  may  Impose  a  minimum 
finance  charge." 

amendments  NOS.    IISO  AND    llSl 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit two  amendments  to  S.  652,  the  so- 
called  Fair  Credit  Billing  Act. 

The  first  amendment  would  prohibit 
retroactive  finance  charges  on  revolving 
charge  accounts  where  the  consumer  is 
charged  interest  on  money  he  has  already 
repaid.  The  most  common  method  for 
assessing  retroactive  finance  charges  ia 
the  so-called  previous  balance  billing 
system.  Under  this  system,  consumers  are 
generally  given  30  days  to  pay  their  out- 
standing balance  before  they  are  as- 
sessed a  finance  charge.  However,  if  they 
make  a  partial  payment,  they  are  charged 
interest  against  the  original  or  previous 
balance  in  their  account  rather  than  the 
remaining  balance. 

For  example,  if  a  consumer  has  a  bal- 
ance of  $100  in  his  revolving  charge  ac- 
coimt  and  makes  a  partial  payment  of 
$90.  he  is  charged  interest  against  the 
original  balance  of  $100  rather  than  the 
remaining  balance  of  $10.  He  thus  pays 
10  times  the  amount  of  interest  he  oth- 
erwise would  have  paid  If  the  creditor 
charged  against  the  closing  balance. 

Many  creditors  charge  against  the 
closing  balance  because  they  feel  it  is 
fairer  to  consimiers.  These  Include  large 
retailers  such  as  J.  C.  Peimey.  most  oil 
oompaiiles,  and  many  bank  credit  card 
plans.  However,  a  substantial  number  of 
creditors  still  use  the  previous  balance 
system. 

The  amendment  would  prohibit  the 
previous  balance  system  as  well  as  other 
systems  which  Impose  retroactive  finance 
charges.  It  would  not  prohibit  the  so- 
called  average  daily  balance  billing 
system  where  the  consumer  is  charged 


for  credit  on  a  dally  basis  provided  the 
creditor  does  not  retroactively  levy  a  fi- 
nance charge  prior  to  the  time  when 
payment  is  due  to  avoid  a  finance  charge. 
Abolition  of  the  previous  balance  is 
strongly  supported  by  the  FTC  and  con- 
sumer protection  groups.  In  addition,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
Arthur  Bums,  has  written  that  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  previous  balance  system  is 
"sound  and  reasonable." 

The  second  amendment  would  restrict 
the  so-called  holder-ln-due-course 
doctrine  on  credit  card  transactions. 
Under  the  holder-in-due-oourse  doctrine, 
a  consumer  is  required  to  pay  a  bank  or 
other  credit  card  issuer  for  shoddy  mer- 
chandise purchased  with  a  credit  card 
even  though  the  consumer  may  have  a 
legitimate  claim  or  defense  against  the 
merchant  which  honored  the  card.  The 
amendment  would  permit  the  consumer 
to  withhold  payment  for  shoddy  mer- 
chandise subject  to  the  following  con- 
ditions: 

First,  he  made  a  good  faith  effort  to 
recover  from  the  merchant; 

Second,  the  amount  of  the  transaction 

Third,  the  transaction  took  place  In 
the  State  In  which  the  credit  card  Issuer 
maintained  a  place  of  business: 

Fourth,  the  amount  of  the  claim  or  de- 
fense does  not  exceed  the  amount  of 
credit  originally  extended  if  notification 
is  made  later  than  3  months. 

The  amendment  in  no  way  permits  a 
consumer  to  avoid  pajmient  for  legiti- 
mate debts.  If  a  consumer  withholds  pay- 
ment from  a  bank  for  shoddy  merchan- 
dise, the  bank  would  still  have  the  op- 
tion of  suing  to  compel  payment.  How- 
ever, under  the  amendment,  the  con- 
sumer would  be  permitted  to  raise  as  a 
defense  the  fact  that  the  merchandise 
was  defective.  The  consumer  could  escape 
payment  only  if  a  court  decided  he  had 
a  legitimate  defense. 

The  four  conditions  listed  above  are 
intended  to  overcome  industry  objections 
to  an  outright  repeal  of  the  holder-ln- 
due-course  doctrine  on  credit  card  trans- 
tustions.  These  conditions  insure  that  the 
development  of  bank  credit  card  plans 
would  not  be  impeded. 

Banks  and  other  credit  card  Issuers 
should  not  be  Insulated  from  legitimate 
consumer  defenses  and  claims  which  the 
antiquated  holder-ln-due-course  doc- 
trine makes  possible.  Merchants  who 
honor  credit  cards  must  be  admitted  into 
the  credit  card  plans  by  the  card-issuing 
bank.  In  so  doing,  the  bank  confers  an 
implied  stamp  of  legitimacy  on  the  mer- 
chant which  consumers  rdy  upon  when 
they  use  their  card.  Moreover,  banks  al- 
ready have  the  legal  power  to  charge  a 
disputed  item  back  to  a  merchant. 
Therefore,  any  losses  would  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  consumer  to  the  mer- 
chant who  sold  the  shoddy  merchandise. 
At  the  present  time.  32  States  have  re- 
stricted the  holder-in-due-oourse  doc- 
trine on  installment  sales  transactions. 
But  unlike  Installment  sales  transactions, 
which  are  confined  to  a  specific  location, 
bank  credit  card  plans  are  essentially  na- 
tional in  sctve.  Two  bank  credit  card 
plans  account  for  over  95  percent  of  the 


bank  credit  card  business  and  the  cards 
issued  under  these  plans  are  accepted 
in  all  50  States.  Thus  Federal  legislation 
is  required  to  protect  consumers. 

A  modified  repeal  of  the  holder-ln- 
due-course  doctrine  on  credit  card  trans- 
actions is  strongly  supported  by  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  and  by  consumer 
groups.  Many  leading  bank  attorneys 
also  acknowledge  the  need  for  a  modified 
restriction  on  the  holder-ln-due-course 
doctrine  along  the  lines  of  my  amend- 
ment.   

SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS. 
1972— AMENDMENT— NOTICE  OF 
MOTION  TO  SUSPEND  THE  RULE 

Aiaan>MKMT  no.  iiea 
Mr.  STEVENS  submitted  the  following 

notice  in  writing: 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL,  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby  give  notice 
In  writing  that  It  Is  my  Intention  to  move 
to  suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  to  the  bill  (H.R.  14682) 
making  supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972.  and  for 
other  purposes,  the  foUowlng  amendment, 
namely: 

Page  7,  line  21,  before  the  period  Insert 
a  colon  and  the  following: 

Provided,  That  there  shaU  be  advanced 
to  each  regional  association  the  sum  of 
$1,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1972  which  shaU  be 
used  solely  for  organization  of  the  regional 
corporations  and  village  corporations  within 
each  region  and  to  Identify  land  for  such 
corporations  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  Decem- 
ber 18,  1971:  that  such  advance  shaU  be 
credited  against  the  first  moneys  due  to  such 
corporations  under  this  Act  and  shall  first 
be  used  to  repay  any  loans  advanced  to  such 
corporations  by  any  financial  organization 
after  December  14,  1971;  and  that  no  funds 
may  be  advanced  by  any  regional  association 
to  any  vUlage  corporation  unless  the  village 
for  which  such  corporation  was  organized  Is 
determined  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  to 
have  had  25  or  more  Native  residents  living 
within  such  vUlage  according  to  the  1970 
census. 

Mr.  STETVENS  submitted  the  amend- 
ment (No.  1162)  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  (HJl.  14582)  making 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  Jime  30,  1972.  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  and  to  lie  on  the  table. 


CAREER  PROGRAM  FOR  AIR  TRAF- 
FIC CONTROLLERS— AMENDMENT 

AMEMSMXNT    NO.    1163 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  OflQce  and  Civil 
Service.) 

Mr.  ALLEN  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  (HJl.  8083)  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  a  career  program 
for.  and  greater  flexibility  in  manage- 
ment of.  air  traffic  c(»itrollers.  and  for 
other  purposes. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 
AMENDMENTS 

AICXNDMKNT    NO.    864 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  BCr.  President, 
on  bdialf  of  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Magntt- 
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SON),  I  ask  unsuilmous  consent  that  Uie 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Ho  > 
LINGS)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  >f 
amendment  No.  364.  intended  to  be  pi  3- 
posed  to  S.  1684.  a  bill  to  assure  prott  c- 
tion  of  environmental  values  while  facl  1- 
tating  construction  of  needed  elect  Ic 
power  supply  facilities,  and  for  otter 
purposes. 

Amendment  No.  364  is  a  proposal  ;o 
establish  a  Federal  power  research  aid 
development  program  and  for  other  pu  ■- 
poses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENOMENTS     NOS.     800     AND     801 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Eagleton,  tlje 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  wis 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendmen  s 
Nos.  800  and  801.  Intended  to  be  propose  d 
to  H.R.  1,  the  Social  Security  Amenc 
ments  of  1972. 

AMENDMENT     NO.     838 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Percy,  the  Sen  • 
ator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  anfl 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield) 
were  added  as  consponsors  of  amendf 
ment  No.  838,  intended  to  be  proposed  t  > 
H.R.  1.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  increase  benefits  and  im- 
prove eligibility  and  computation  meth  ■ 
ods  under  the  OASDI  program,  to  mak  ! 
improvements  in  the  medicare,  medlcaic , 
and  maternal  and  child  health  program  i 
with  emphasis  on  improvements  in  thei  • 
operating  effectiveness,  to  replace  the  ex  • 
Isting  Federal-State  public  assistanc; 
programs  with  a  Federal  program  of 
adult  assistance  and  a  Federal  prograi  i 
of  benefits  to  low-income  families  wlti 
children  with  incentives  and  require- 
ments for  employment  and  training  t) 
improve  the  capacity  for  employment  c  f 
^  members  of  such  families,  and  for  othe  r 
purposes.  ' 

AMENDMENT    NO.    885 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  as 
unanimous    consent    that    the    Senatoi^ 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  amendment  No.  895,  in 
tended  to  be  proposed  to  H.R.  1.  the  So- 
cial Security  Amendments  of  1972. 

Amendment  No.  895  would  provide  per 
sons  65  or  older  a  phased  annual  tax 
credit  of  up  to  $300  for  property  taxes  or 
rent  paid  on  their  residence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


\ 


AMENDMENT    NO.    998 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Church,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment/ 
No.  998.  intended  to  be  proposed  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  1 ) ,  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  increase  benefits  and  improve 
eligibility  and  computation  methods  un 
der  the  OASDI  program,  to  make  Im 
provements  in  the  medicare,  medicaid 
and  maternal  and  child  health  progranw 
with  emphasis  on  Improvements  in  theii 
operating  effectiveness,   to   replace  th« 
existing  Federal-State  public  assistance 
programs   with   a   Federal   program   ol 
adult  assistance  and  a  Federal  progran 
of  benefits  to  low-income  families  with 
children   with   Incentives   and   require- 
ments for  employment  and  training  tc 
improve  the  capacity  for  employment  ol 


members  of  such  families,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

amxndmxnt  no.  9*t 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Church,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke), 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  , 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph),  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Packwood),  and  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  amendment  No.  999,  In- 
tended to  be  proposed  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
1)  to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
Increase  benefits  and  improve  eligibility 
and  computation  methods  imder  the 
OASDI  program,  to  make  Improvements 
in  the  medicare,  medicaid,  and  maternal 
and  child  health  programs  with  emphasis 
on  improvements  in  their  operating  ef- 
fectiveness, to  replace  the  existing  Fed- 
eral-State public  assistance  programs 
with  a  Federal  program  of  adult  assist- 
ance and  a  Federal  program  of  benefits  to 
low-income  families  with  children  with 
incentives  and  requirements  for  employ- 
ment and  training  to  improve  the  capac- 
ity for  employment  of  members  of  such 
families,  and  for  other  purposes. 

amendments  NOS.  1123  AND  1123 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tunney.  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment 
No.  1122,  intended  to  be  proposed  to  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  33,  and  of 
amendment  No.  1123.  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed to  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
471. 

amendments  nos.  1030  THEOtrCH  1040 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tunney.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  amendments  Nos.  1030 
through  1040,  intended  to  be  proposed  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  1)  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  increase  benefits  and  im- 
prove eligibiUty  and  computation  meth- 
ods under  the  OASDI  program,  to  make 
improvements  in  the  medicare,  medicaid, 
and  maternal  and  child  health  programs 
with  emphasis  on  improvements  in  their 
operating  effectiveness,  to  replace  the 
existing  Federal-State  public  assistance 
programs  with  a  Federal  program  of 
adult  assistance  and  a  Pedertil  program 
of  benefits  to  low-income  families  with 
children  with  Incentives  and  require- 
ments for  employment  and  training  to 
improve  the  capacity  for  employment  of 
members  of  such  families,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS  BY  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON  PARKS  AND  RECREA- 
TION 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Bible),  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  two  statements  prepared  by 
him  in  connection  with  the  scheduling 
of  hearings  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

STATXME^r^s  by  Senator  Bible 

I  wish  to  announce  for  the  Information  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public  that  open  hear- 
ings have  l>een  scheduled  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Parks  and  RecreaUon  at  10.00 
KM.  on  May  9.  In  room  3110,  New  Senate 
Office  BuUdlng.  on  the  following  bills: 


8.3441.  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  conduct  a  study  to  determine  the 
beet  and  most  feasible  means  of  protecting 
and  preserving  the  Great  Dismal  Swamp  and 
the  DUmal  Swamp  Canal.  In  North  Carolina 
and  Virginia. 

S.  2806,  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
additional  costs  of  land  acquisitions  for  the 
National  Park  System. 

I  wish  to  announce  for  the  Information  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public  that  open  hear- 
ings have  been  scheduled  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Parks  and  Recreation  at  10:00 
A.M.  on  May  11.  in  room  3110,  New  Senate 
Office  Building,  on  the  following  bill: 

S.  2111,  to  esUbllsb  the  Cumberland  Is- 
land National  Seashore  In  the  SUte  of  Geor- 
gia, and  for  other  purposes. 


ANNOUNCEMENT    OF    HEARING    BY 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  LANDS 
Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  a  statement  prepared 
by  the  distinguislied  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jackson)  in  connection  with 
measures  to  designate  certain  lands  as 
wilderness  be  printed  at  this  point  In 
the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  bt  Senator  Jackson 
I  would  like  to  announce  that  the  Public 
Lands  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  has  scheduled 
an  open  bearing  for  May  6,  Friday,  on  8. 
2463  and  other  measures  to  designate  cer- 
tain lands  as  wilderness. 

S.  2453  would  designate  14  additional  areas 
to  the  Wilderness  Preservation  System.  The 
areas  Involved  are  located  on  national  wild- 
life refuges,  national  parks  and  national 
forests.  The  areas  to  be  designated  are-  (1) 
Parallon  Natlomil  Wildlife  Refuge,  Califor- 
nia; (2)  Chamlsso  National  Wildlife  Refuge, 
Alaska:  (3)  National  Key  Deer  Refuge,  (4)' 
Great  White  Heron  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
and  (5)  Key  West  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
Florida;  (6)  Slmeonof  National  WUdlife 
Refuge.  Alaska;  (7)  Izembek  National  Wild- 
life Refuge  and  (8)  Aleutian  Islands  Na- 
tional WUdlife  Refuge.  Alaska;  (9)  Breton 
National  Wildlife  Refuge,  Louisiana:  (10)  Isle 
Royale  National  Park,  Michigan-  (11) 
Sequoia  and  (12)  Kings  Canyon  National 
Parks,  California;  (13)  North  Cascades  Na- 
tional Park,  Washington;  and  (14)  Shenan- 
doah  National  Park,  Virginia. 

Other  measures  to  be  considered  are-  8 
1198.  Indian  Peaks  Wilderness.  Colorado'  S 
1441.  Flat  Tops  Wilderness.  Colorado;  S.  3119 
and  H.R.  736  (House  passed  bill),  the  Cedar 
Keys  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  Florida  S 
3120,  the  National  Key  Deer  Refuge  Great 
White  Heron  National  Wildlife  Refuge  and 
the  Key  West  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
Florida:  S.  2539,  Isle  Royale  National  Park' 
Michigan;  and  S.  2168,  the  Shenandoah  Na- 
tional Park,  Virginia. 

These  areas  are  comprised  of  a  total  of 
1369,725  acres  of  land. 

The  hearing  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  in  Room 
3110  of  the  New  Senate  Office  BuUdlng 

Persons  desiring  to  testify  or  to  submit 
written  statemenu  for  the  record  should 
notify  the  Committee  staff  as  soon  as 
possible. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  HEARINGS  BY 
THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INDIAN 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  JACKSON),  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  statement  prepared  by 
him  relating  to  certain  Indian  bUls  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 
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The  PRESIDZNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statemznt  bt  Senatob  Jackson 

I  wish  to  annotmce  to  the  members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  public  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs  has  scheduled  an 
open  hearing  for  May  34  on  the  following 
bills: 

S.  2422.  providing  for  the  acquisition  of 
a  village  site  for  the  Payson  Community 
of  Yavapai  Apache  Indians  on  certain  Isuads 
which  are  to  be  eliminated  for  such  purpose 
from  the  Tonto  National  Forest; 

S.  2478,  providing  for  the  dlspoeltion  of 
funds  to  pay  a  judgment  in  favor  of  the 
Shoshone-Baunock  Tribes  of  Indians  of 
the  Fort  Hall  Reservation.  Idaho,  as  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Lemhi  Tribe,  in  Indian 
Claims  Commission   docket   No.   326-1. 

The  Subcommittee  will  also  receive  addi- 
tional testimony  on  S.  2284,  a  bill  providing 
for  the  disposition  of  ftmds  appropriated  to 
pay  a  Judgment  in  favor  of  the  Yavapai 
Apache  Tribe  in  Indian  Claim  Commission 
dockets  Noe.  22-E  and  22-F.  from  the  tribal 
group.  A  previous  hearing  was  held  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  this  bill  on  March  29, 
1972. 

The  hearings  will  begin  at  10:00  a.m.  In 
Room  3110  New  Senate  Office  BuUdlng. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  CHANGE  IN 
SCHEDULE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  S. 
448,  TO  PROVIDE  THAT  APPRO- 
PRIATION REQUESTS  OF  CERTAIN 
REGULATORY  AGENCIES  BE 
TRANSMITTED  DIRECTLY  TO 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie),  has 
asked  me  to  announce  that  hearings  on 
S.  448  have  been  rescheduled  for  May 
16  and  17.  Those  scheduled  for  April  18 
and  19  were  cancelled. 

Hearings  on  May  16  and  17  will  be 
held  in  room  3302  of  the  New  Senate  Of- 
fice Building,  beginning  at  10  a.m.  Any 
Member  of  Congress  or  other  person 
wishing  to  testify  should  notify  Mrs. 
Lucinda  Dennis,  chief  clerk  of  the  sub- 
committee. She  can  be  reached  at  225- 
4718. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  FEDERAL 
FORM  POLLUTipN 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
floor  statement  last  September,  I  ex- 
pressed concern  for  the  plight  of  the 
small  businessmen  of  this  country,  bur- 
dened as  they  are  with  the  paperwork 
imposed  upon  them  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Today,  I  am  pleased  to  announce  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  Government  Reg- 
ulations, which  I  have  the  privilege  of 
chairing,  will  be  holding  hearings  on  the 
challenge  of  reducing  Federal  "form 
pollution." 

Initially,  this  Subcommittee  of  the  Se- 
lect Snmll  Business  Committee  will  focus 
on  the  tax  forms  required  of  small  busi- 
ness by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

During  the  hearings,  we  hope  to  deter- 
mine: whether  the  forms  are  too  com- 
plex; whether  reporting  frequency  places 
an  imdue  burden  on  the  small  bu^ess- 
man;  and  whether  Federal,  State,  and 
local  tax  forms  can  be  made  more  com- 
parable. 


Hearings  will  be  held  in  Chicago  on 
May  2,  in  Boston  May  4.  and  in  Cancord, 
NJBE..  on  May  5.  Subsequent  hearings  will 
be  held  in  Washington,  D.C.,  in  June. 

Anyone  interested  in  testif  ying,  or  in 
providing  or  suggesting  witnesses  may 
notify  the  Subcommittee  on  Government 
Regulations  in  room  424,  telephone  225- 
5175. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  HEARINGS  BY 
DISTRICT  COMMITTEE  ON  NOMI- 
NATIONS TO  DISTRICT  OP  CO- 
LUMBIA SUPERIOR  COURT 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  announce  that  a  public  hearing  will  be 
held  on  lYiday  morning.  May  19,  at  9:30 
a.m.,  in  room  6226.  New  Senate  OfBce 
Building,  on  the  nominations  of  the  fol- 
lowing persons  to  be  associate  Judges  of 
the  Superior  Court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia:  Luke  C.  Moore.  Donald  S. 
Smitli,  Joseph  M.  Hannon,  Robert  H. 
Campbell,  John  R.  Hess.  Samuel  B. 
Block,  and  Margaret  A.  Haywood.  Per- 
sons wishing  to  present  testimony  before 
the  committee  should  contact  Mr.  Ro- 
bert Harris,  staff  director.  District  of 
Columbia  Committee,  room  6222.  New 
Senate  Office  Building. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


HOW  DO   CANDIDATES   STAND   ON 
TREASON? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  as 
we  meet  here  today,  the  invasion  of 
South  Vietnam  continues  unabated  and 
liberal  cdticism  of  America's  great  Re- 
publican President  continues  unchecked. 

At  a  time.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
Democrats  in  tills  Chamber  refuse  us 
permission  to  vote  on  a  resolution  which 
would  condemn  the  enemy  and  support 
the  United  States,  the  Nation  is  being 
treated  to  the  most  selfish  brand  of  poll- 
tics  I  have  ever  seen  indulged  in,  in  tills 
country. 

Mr.  President,  we  actually  have  a  situ- 
ation here  where  some  Senators  regard 
aggression  smd  war  being  conducted  by 
the  enemy  as  something  to  be  Ignored 
Willie  a  response  by  America  and  her 
allies  becomes  somettiing  to  denounce 
and  deplore. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  It  is  time  for 
us  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
to  acknowledge  that  the  one  man  who 
ha,s  done  more  than  any  person  in  the 
v.orld  to  end  the  v  ar  in  Vietnam  is  Pres- 
ident Richard  M.  Nixon.  And  I  believe 
it  is  time,  Mr.  President,  to  acknowledge 
that  never  has  an  American  £*resident 
had  so  little  help  in  his  attempt  to  bring 
about  peace  from  the  opposition  party 
as  President  Nixon  is  today  receiving 
from  the  Democrats. 

There  is  notliing  new  about  the  tech- 
nique being  used  today.  In  Hitler's  time 
it  was  called  the  big  lie.  The  procedure 
was  to  repeat  a  falsehood  so  often  and 
so  loud  that  the  truth  became  obscured 
and  the  majority  of  the  people  accepted 
the  falsehood  as  fact.  Thus,  today,  we 
find  a  whole  covey  of  doves,  most  of  them 
Democrats  and  many  of  them  candi- 
dates for  their  party's  nomination  for 
President,  seeking  to  convince  the  Amer- 


ican people  that  President  Nixon  is  en- 
gaged in  escalating  the  war  and  attempt- 
ing to  widen  its  consequences.  Notliing 
is  said  about  his  determined  action  in 
withdrawing  over  a  half  million  troops; 
in  reducing  American  casualties  almost 
to  the  vanishing  point;  in  developing  a 
program  of  Vietnamization  which  is  suc- 
ceeding far  better  than  the  President's 
critics  would  have  you  tliink;  in  present- 
ing the  most  reasonable,  far-reaching 
peace  proposals  ever  advanced  at  the 
Paris  peace  tallcs  by  any  President, 
Democrat  or  Republican. 

For  all  this,  Mr.  President,  Rictiard 
Nixon  has  received  notliing  but  con- 
demnation from  Democrats  who  hope  to 
succeed  him,  even  though  only  a  few 
short  years  ago  they  were  busy  support- 
ing the  war  and  approving  its  escalation 
under  Lyndon  Johnson. 

But  today,  these  so-called  concerned 
lawmakers  remain  mute  when  the  North 
Vietnamese  Communists  push  the  most 
massive  invasion  ever  seen  In  Southeast 
Asia.  When  the  Soviet-equipped  Hanoi 
divisions  violated  the  demilitarized  zone 
and  tore  up  the  C3eneva  Accords  and  the 
1968  understanding,  the  McGovems,  the 
Pulbrights,  the  Kennedys,  the  Muskies, 
and  the  Humphreys  had  nothing  to  say. 
It  was  not  until  American  planes  re- 
sponded by  bombing  the  north  in  an 
effort  to  prevent  the  over-running  of 
South  Vietnam  and  a  Dunkirk-type 
forced  evacuation  of  all  the  American 
troops  left  in  Vietnam  did  they  raise 
their  voices. 

Senator  McGovzrn  was  quoted  as 
saying: 

I  felt  a  sense  of  horror  upon  hearing  of 
the  resTunption  of  our  bombing  of  the  North 
Vietnamese. 

But  I  do  not  remember  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  expressing  any  hor- 
ror or  even  annoyance  with  the  North 
Vietnamese  when  they  went  all-out  for 
escalation  of  the  war  with  12  fully- 
equipped  and  fully-trained  Communist 
divisions. 

Mr.  President,  I  sometimes  believe 
that  the  President's  critics  are  so  desper- 
ately committed  to  the  prediction  that 
Vietnamization  will  fail  and  that  the 
Communists  will  be  victorious  tliat  they 
actually  hope  this  will  be  the  case. 

In  this  connection,  one  of  the  most 
disgraceful  scenes  ever  to  occur  in  the 
Nation's  Capital  took  place  at  11:40  a.m. 
on  April  19.  when  20  American  radicals 
appeared  at  the  Soviet  Embassy  and 
made  a  formal  request  that  the  Russian 
Government  increase  its  military  aid  to 
North  Vietnam.  A  statement  issued  by 
the  group,  which  called  itself  the  Peo- 
ple's Committee  for  an  NFL  victory 
said: 

We  encourage  you — ^the  Soviets — ^to  con- 
tinue and  Increase  your  aid. 

Members  of  the  committee  carried 
signs  saying.: 

Avenge  Hanoi  and  Haiphong  and  Send 
More  Missiles  to  Shoot  Down  More  VS. 
Planes. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  hear 
from  the  Democrats  who  refuse  to  per- 
mit the  Senate  to  vote  on  a  resolution 
supporting  the  United  States,  an  opinion 
on  this  open  attempt  to  increase  support 
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for  the  forces  which  are  shooting  Amt 
lean  men  and  slaughtering  our  allies 
Vietnam.  I  wonder,  for  example.  If  Sen- 
ator McGovKRN  feels  "a  sense  of  horro: '" 
when  he  reads  about  Americans  aglta  :- 
Ing  In  the  streets  for  more  equipment  » 
kill  American  fighting  men.  I  say  that 
this  is  something  that  a  man  wAo 
aspires  to  be  Commander  in  Chief  of  ue 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  can  definitely  be  hor- 
rified over.  I  do  not  know  what  oth« 
might  think,  Mr.  President,  but  I  belle  ve 
the  people  who  went  to  the  Soviet  Ei  a- 
bassy  and  urged  them  to  send  missiles  to 
shoot  down  U.S.  planes  are  openly  gul  ty 
of  treason.  I  certainly  hope  the  Justce 
Department  will  look  into  the  activlt  es 
of  this  radical  group,  which  Included  at 
least  one  Washington  attorney. 

Mr.  President.  I  actually  begin  to  qu  s- 
tion  whether  the  President's  loud  and 
imf  air  critics  actually  want  this  long  a  ad 
frustrating  war  to  come  to  an  end;  or 
whether  some  of  them  would  like  to  se< !  It 
drag  on  through  November  so  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  might  be  forced  to  pay  at 
the  polls  for  his  determined  and  co  ir- 
ageous  efforts  to  correct  the  mistakes  of 
his  Democrat  predecessors. 

I  realize  this  is  a  drastic  thing  to  si  tg- 
gest,  but  I  submit,  Mr.  President,  It  Is 
no  more  reprehensible  than  to  blam )  a 
President  who  has  withdrawn  a  hall  n  lil- 
llon  troops  from  a  war  started  by  ot  ler 
people  with  attempts  at  escalation.  A  ly- 
one  who  seriously  believes  President  Nix- 
on Is  trying  to  enlarge  and  prolong  he 
war  In  Vietnam  has  got  to  believe  f  urt  ler 
that  Mr.  Nixon  is  the  world's  worst  p  »li- 
tician.  I  certainly  assure  you  that  ;he 
latter  Is  not  the  case.  President  Ni:  :on 
resiponded  to  the  Communist  Invasloi  of 
Southeast  Vietnam  in  the  only  way  he 
could  and  In  the  only  way  that  will  ever 
bring  about  an  end  to  this  war  and  he 
release  of  American  prisoners  In  tliat 
war. 

Mr.  President,  once  again,  I  wantlto 
say  that  I  find  it  very  strange  inde 
that  we  cannot  get  out  of  the  Democrats, 
permission  to  vote  on  a  simple  resolJ- 
tlon  condemning  aggression  auid  suppoi  t- 
Ing  the  Govenmient  which  we  all  ser  ^e. 

In  fact.  If  we  do  not  take  some  actl  m 
of  this  kind  very  soon,  the  Senate  of  t  le 
United  States  will  look  for  all  the  woi  Id 
as  though  It  were  taking  orders  dlrec  ly 
from  Mrs.  Nguyen  Thi  Binh,  chief  Vl(  t- 
cong  delegate  to  the  Paris  peace  talcs. 
I  know  that  Mrs.  Binh's  letter  to  Mei  a- 
bers  of  Congress,  urging  us  to  repudli  te 
President  Nixon  looks  ridiculous  and  i  r- 
rogant  from  our  standpoint,  but  I  a!  so 
know  that  It  received  worldwide  pv  t)- 
llclty.  I  say  her  letter  should  be  le- 
buffed  formally  by  the  adoption  of  ipy 
resolution. 
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MATCHINQ  REQUIREMENT  FOR 
LEAA  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  SPONO.  Mr.  President,  nationwlbe 
support  for  legislation  to  delay  for  1  ye  ir 
th^_50'<alled  hard  match  requirement, 
under  which  States  must  put  up  a  c(  T' 
tain  amount  of  cash  In  order  to  fuly 
participate  in  LEAA  programs,  contlnv  es 
to  grow.  Many  cities  are  coming  to  rcB- 
ognlze  that  they  will  suffer  as  a  result  of 
their  States  failing  or  being  unable  to 
come  up  with  sufflcient  money  to  tace 


full    advantage    of    available    Federal 
grants. 

They  are  the  Innocent  pawns  In  this 
problem  between  the  States  and  the 
Federal  Govemment.  Even  If  cities  wish 
to  make  up  the  shortages  In  their  States' 
contribution,  they  are  not  permitted  to 
do  so  under  presoit  law. 

Mr.  President,  as  an  indication  of  the 
support  for  relaxation  of  the  new  hard- 
match  requirement.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  section  from  the  legisla- 
tive program  adopted  by  the  National 
League  of  Cities  at  Its  recent  meeting  in 
Hawaii  be  printed  In  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks.  This  section, 
which  deals  with  the  Safe  Streets  Act, 
specifically  endorses  congressional  action 
to  remove  the  requirement  for  a  cash 
match  before  It  takes  effect  in  July  1972. 

In  addition,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  printed  In  the  Record  a 
letter  from  Dean  Warren  E.  Weaver,  of 
the  Medical  College  of  Virginia,  Virginia 
Commonwealth  University,  also  endors- 
ing this  legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

7.006  The  OMNiBtrs  Crims  Control  and  Safe 
Stbebts  Acts  of  1968  and  1970 

A.  The  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Admin- 
istration (VEAA)  of  the  n.S.  Department  of 
Justice,  should  set  minimum  levels  of  plan- 
ning funds  to  be  distributed  to  local  gov- 
ernments with  greatest  need. 

B.  A  major  purpose  of  the  Amendments 
of  1970  to  the  "Safe  Streets  Act"  was  to 
insure  real  and  meaningful  participation  by 
local  governments  In  state-wide  planning.  In 
many  states,  this  has  not  happened.  The  fed- 
eral government  and  LEAA  should  take  steps 
to  remedy  this  situation  by  creating  appro- 
priate guidelines  for  states  and  local  gov- 
ernments, by  refusing  to  accept  plans  from 
states  using  only  "paper  participation,"  and 
by  refusing  to  grant  state  block  funds  for 
planning  or  action  In  all  cases  where  states 
have  not  met  their  obligations  In  thU  area. 

C.  LEAA,  m'«t  states  and  most  local  gov- 
ernments agree  that  the  discretionary  part 
of  the  "Safe  Streets  Act"  has  not  been  suc- 
cessful. In  Its  place,  the  federal  govem- 
ment should  Institute  a  program  of  direct 
block  grants  to  cities.  At  least  fifty  percent 
of  the  appropriated  funds  under  the  Act 
should  be  directed  for  thl<«  program. 

D.  The  experience  of  the  "Safe  Streets  Act" 
thus  far  has  been  one  of  many  layers  of 
bureaucracy  duplicating  each  other's  tasks. 
As  many  as  twelve  reviews  of  each  propos- 
al have  been  common.  To  aUevlate  this  sit- 
uation, LEAA  should  encoiirage  states  to 
make  block  grants  to  those  cities  which  op- 
erate large  numbers  of  projects  under  this 
Act. 

E.  The  Metropolitan  Criminal  Justice  Cen- 
ters (MCJC)  project  currently  being  con- 
sidered by  LEAA  is,  In  Its  general  outlines, 
consistent  with  the  needs  for  direct  block 
grants  from  LEAA  to  cities.  However,  If  this 
program  Is  to  be  successfxil,  local  staff  ca- 
pacities provided  to  MCJCs  should  take  their 
direction  from  general  local  government,  and 
the  city  selection  criteria  should  be  such  that 
LEAA  Is  willing  to  fund  cities  of  great  need, 
even  where  the  city  and  its  county  have  dif- 
ficult relationships. 

F.  The  "Safe  Streets  Act"  Is  a  particularly 
complicated  piece  of  legislation,  and  It  has 
a  complicated  legislative  history  and  Inter- 
governmental structure  through  which  funds 
and  information  should  flow.  For  a  variety 
of  reasons,  both  funds  and  Information  ac- 
tually reaching  local  government  have  been 
grimly  Inadequate  In  far  too  many  cases. 
Ouldeimes,  policy  regulations  and  all  other 


pertinent  Information  on  all  parts  of  the  Act 
must  be  Issued  on  time  and  directly  to  cities 
with  greatest  need.  To  participate  success- 
fully in  this  important  Act,  dtlas  must  un- 
derstand the  guidelines  under  which  their 
states  operate. 

0.  Since  its  inception,  LEAA  has  been 
enshrouded  by  a  cloud  of  secrecy  and  sus- 
picion which  has  prevented  essential  infor- 
mation from  reaching  local  governments,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  seventy-five  percent  of 
the  action  funds  can  only  be  granted  to  lo- 
cal governments.  Whatever  organisational 
structure  it  chooses  to  operate  under,  LEAA 
must  establish  direct  lines  of  communication 
to  cities  with  greatest  need. 

H.  The  current  budgetary  crisis  in  the  Na- 
tion's cities  and  states  requires  that  the 
Congress  remove  the  requirement  for  cash 
match  from  the  legislation  before  it  takes 
effect,  that  the  Congress  reduce  the  overall 
matching  requirement  for  both  cities  and 
states  to  below  ten  percent  and  that  under 
the  state  "buy-in"  provision,  if  a  state  de- 
clines to  buy  into  the  LEAA  program  for  Its 
local  governments,  the  block  allocation  for 
that  state  shall  become  available  to  that 
state's  local  governments  In  the  form  of  local 
block  grants. 

1.  LEAA  has  a  surplus  of  unfunded  pro- 
posals, while  It  has  never  sought  Its  full  ap- 
propriation. At  the  local  level  there  has  been 
a  severe  shortage  of  cash  under  the  Act, 
caused  by  the  procedures  of  many  levels  of 
bureaucracy.  To  combat  all  of  these  facts, 
LEAA  should  seek  Its  full  appropriation  In 
Congress. 

J.  Many  cities  and  counties  continue  to 
face  major  problems  In  working  through 
largely  rural  multi-county  regions  in  their 
states.  That  being  the  case,  cities  and  coun- 
ties should  not  be  arbitrarily  placed  In  multi- 
coimty  regions  by  their  states,  without  their 
express  written  permission.  States  should, 
when  requested,  deal  directly  with  such  cities 
and  counties. 

K.  The  Congress  should  amend  the  Safe 
Streets  Act  to  remove  the  "variable  pass 
through"  provision  (Section  303,  paragraph 
2)  and  continue  the  76  %  pass  through  to 
local  general  government,  recognizing  that 
local  governments  have  already  over-bur- 
dened tax  resources. 

L.  LEAA  should  refrain  from  making  the 
block  grant  program  a  categorical  grant  pro- 
gram, and  should,  through  guidelines  and 
review  of  state  plans,  similarly  discourage 
states  from  moving  in  this  direction. 

VnonnA  Commonwcalth  TJNTvn- 
srrr.  Medical  College  or  Vn- 

OINIA, 

AprU  18. 1972. 
Hon.  William  B.  Sfono,  Jr., 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Senator  Spong:  I  read  with  Interest 
your  remarks  published  In  the  March  28 
Congressional  Record  In  regard  to  the  match- 
ing requirement  on  the  LEAA  grants.  Tour 
action  in  this  regard  Is  very  much  appreci- 
ated and  we  wish  you  every  success  in  your 
efforts.  When  I  first  heard  of  this  require- 
ment in  regard  to  the  methadone  grant  for 
which  owr  school  sought  funds.  It  seems  dif- 
ficult to  comprehend,  especially  in  light  of 
the  stated  national  effort  In  this  area. 

I  am  also  taking  the  Uberty  of  sending  you 
a  brochure  "Pharmacy  Education  Responds 
to  Changing  Health  Care  Needs".  Prom  time 
to  time  I  have  written  your  oflloe  giving  you 
Information  about  our  program.  Our  school 
Is  referred  to  in  this  brochure  in  the  sections 
on  Institutional  practice,  drug  Information, 
drug  abuse  programs,  and  community  prac- 
tice. A  great  part,  if  not  all,  of  our  efforta 
in  this  direction  have  been  supported  by 
federal  funds  received  under  the  He«Ith 
Manpower  Education  Legislation.  We  thank 
you  for  your  past  expressions  of  Intarast  and 
trust  you  will  feel  free  to  call  on  us  if  you 
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should  have  any  questions  In  regard  to  phar- 
macy education  or  our  schooL 
With  kindest  greetings,  I  am, 
Sincerely  yours, 

Wasbsn  E.  WkavBt, 

Dean. 


PENSIONS:   A  CRUEL  MIRAaE  FOR 
liiANY 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  a  grow- 
ing number  of  my  constituents  are  ex- 
pressing their  concern  over  serious  short- 
comings In  our  private  pension  plan  sys- 
tem. Major  complaints  center  aroimd  the 
lack  of  vesting  rights  and  portability  In 
pmslon  plans. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  strongly  that  in- 
dustry has  an  obligation  to  make  private 
pensions  far  more  secure  and  more  porta- 
ble than  they  are  at  the  present  time. 
Stories  abound  telling  of  individuals  who 
worked  for  a  company  for  many  years, 
only  to  find  out  upon  retirement  that 
pension  benefits  upon  which  they  had 
counted — and  upon  which  they  must  rely 
for  a  decent  retirement  income — are  un- 
available. 

On  April  2,  the  Chicago  Tribune  pub- 
lished an  excellent  article  by  Freid  J. 
Cook  on  the  subject  of  pensions.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pensions  :  A  Cruel  Mirage  for  Mant 
(By  Fred  J.  Cook) 

Joseph  Orlglio,  short,  stocky,  his  Eng- 
lish larded  with  a  heavy  accent,  spent  more 
than  40  years  pursuing  the  American  dream, 
and  the  failure  of  that  dream  has  now 
driven  him  to  seek  refuge  across  the  ocean 
in  his  native  Italy. 

His  story  symbolizes  the  fate  that  has 
overtaken  countless  American  workers  who 
have  faced  old  age  and  retirement  confident 
that  they  would  be  well  protected  by  pension 
plans  in  which  they  had  participated  most 
of  their  working  lives — only  to  find  that  their 
promised  pensions  were  a  mirage. 

More  than  30  million  working  men  and 
women,  about  half  the  American  labor  force, 
now  belong  to  private  pension  plans  that 
have  accumulated  an  enormous  $135  billion 
in  assets,  roughly  twlcr  the  amoimt  of  mu- 
tual-fund holdings  and  one  of  the  largest 
reservoirs  of  unregulated  wealth  in  the 
American  economy. 

Probably  in  no  other  phase  of  American 
life  has  fine  print  resulted  In  such  wide- 
spread tragedy,  and  it  is  hardly  any  exag- 
geration to  say.  In  paraphrase  of  Winston 
Churchill,  that  never  has  so  much  done  so 
little  for  so  few. 

STrBCOlCMITTEE  STUDIES  PLANS 

A  subcommittee  of  the  Senate's  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Ben.  Harrison  A.  Williams  Jr. 
[D.,  N.J.],  has  been  engaged  for  nearly  two 
years  in  an  intensive  study  of  American 
pension  plans,  preliminary  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  remedial  legislation. 

Studies  made  by  the  committee's  staff 
show  the  dimensions  of  the  problem.  One 
analysis  of  61  pension  plans  covering  6.9 
million  workers  found  that  since  1860,  only 
4  per  cent  received  "any  kind  of  normal, 
early,  or  deferred"  benefits.  Another  study  of 
36  better-structured  plans  covering  2.9  mil- 
lion workers  concluded  only  8  per  cent  re- 
ceived normal,  anticipated  benefits. 

Such  figures  Indicate  that  92  to  96  per 
cent  of  thoee  34  million  "covered"  American 
workers   are    not   getting   their   retirement 


benefits  (tho  it  must  be  added  that  of  those 
who  forfeited  their  benefits,  86  per  cent  In 
one  study  and  80  per  cent  In  the  other  had 
five  years  service  or  less] . 

It  has  become  oommnn  In  negotiating  labor 
oontncts  to  accept  a  loww  hourly  wage  In- 
creaae  In  return  for  better  fringe  benefits, 
eapeciaUy  pension  pro>tection.  But  the  files  of 
Williams'  subcommittee  and  the  public  testi- 
mony it  has  taken  are  fiUed  with  pathetic 
stories  of  workers  who  had  relied  on  the  pen- 
sion promise  as  a  iMdrock  guarantee,  then 
found  that  it  was  as  evanescent  as  the 
proverbial  pot  of  gold  at  the  end  of  the  rain- 
bow. 

Individual  stories  muminate  the  vlrtuaUy 
Infinite  ways  a  pension  can  be  lost  and  the 
many  booby  traps  that  exist  In  pension-plan 
fine  print.  This  is  the  way  it  happened  to 
Joseph  Orlglio. 

Origllo  was  bom  In  Messina,  Sicily,  In  1904. 
His  wife  comes  from  Palermo.  In  1929  they 
emigrated  to  the  United  States,  seeking  the 
better  life.  Orlglio  was  a  skilled  craftsman,  a 
maker  of  fine  shoes,  and  he  worked  steadily 
for  shoe  factories  in  New  York  City.  He  was 
a  charter  member  and  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  United  Shoe  Workers  of  America.  For 
23  years  he  piled  up  pension  credits,  and  he 
and  his  wife,  who  worked  part  of  this  time 
in  dress  factories  In  Brooklyn,  began  to  make 
plans  for  their  retirement. 

PURCHASED    ACRE    OF    LANS 

They  purchased  an  acre  of  land  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Lakewood,  N  J.,  had  a  cellar  dug  and 
a  foundation  put  In  and  roofed  over.  Then, 
on  weekends,  they  worked  to  finish  a  base- 
ment apartment  In  which  they  could  live. 
They  expected  to  raise  their  retirement  home 
above  these  basement  quarters,  finishing  off 
the  Interior  themselves. 

But  automation  hit  the  shoe  Indiistry  in 
1959  and  changed  the  life  of  Joseph  OrigUo. 
Along  with  many  others,  be  was  thrown  out 
of  work,  and  be  was  then  55,  an  age  that 
made  It  almost  Impossible  for  him  to  catch 
on  with  a  new  employer  In  a  labor-glutted 
market.  For  three  years  and  10  months — 
those  10  months  were  vital,  as  it  turned 
out — Origllo  was  unemployed.  Then  the  busi- 
ness agent  of  Local  60  of  the  United  Shoe 
Workers  found  a  Job  for  him  with  the  Evans 
Shoe  Company  in  New  York.  During  the  Job- 
less years,  Origllo  had  found  it  impossible  to 
keep  up  his  union  dues.  Once  he  was  work- 
ing again,  he  offered  to  pay  the  back  dues, 
but  he  was  told  that  all  he  need  pay  was  a 
$15  reinstatement  fee.  Reassured,  he  worked 
from  1963  to  1970  and  continued  making  re- 
tirement plans. 

A  one-and-a-half  story  house  was  framed 
In  above  the  basement  apartment  In  Lake- 
wood,  and  Origllo,  his  wife  and  friends  fin- 
ished off  the  Interior.  New  furniture  was 
purchased,  and  by  1970  the  Ortgllos  were 
ready  for  retirement.  They  Imew  they  could 
not  live  on  their  monthly  Social  Security 
pajrment  of  around  $300;  Origllo  had  a  heart 
aliment,  and  medication  was  expensive.  But, 
they  thought,  they  did  not  have  to  worry. 
With  the  pension  and  Social  Security,  they 
would  be  all  right. 

Then  the  pension  vanished.  The  fine  print 
in  the  union-administered  pension  plan 
called  for  25  years  of  continuous  service. 
Origllo  had  had  only  23  when  automation 
did  >i<"ri  in.  The  pension  plan,  it  was  true, 
pennitted  a  break  if  the  worker  was  unem- 
ployed— but  only  for  three  years,  and  Origllo 
had  been  out  of  work  thoee  extra  10  months. 
As  a  result,  he  forfeited  everything. 

An  Investigator  for  Williams'  committee 
went  to  Lakewood  to  interview  Origllo  and 
his  wife. 

DEVOTED 


"They  were  a  devoted  couple;  he  wouldn't 
even  think  of  leaving  her  for  one  day  to 
come  to  Washington  to  testify.  Besides,  they 
had  worked  out  a  plan.  Living  costs  are  much 
lower  in  Italy.  If  they  went  there,  they  would 


still  have  their  Social  Security  payments, 
they  would  rent  their  retirement  home  for  a 
good  price  and  the  cccnblned  incomes  would 
let  them  live  comfortably.  They  had  their 
passage  to  Italy  already  booked — and  they 
sailed."  the  investigator  reported. 

Joseph  Orlglio  and  his  wife  are  still  tn 
Italy,  and  it  seems  unlikely  they  will  evor 
return  to  America,  the  land  of  their  youthful 
dreams. 

Such  Individual  tragedies  happen — thou- 
sands of  American  workers  are  in  situations 
far  worse  than  Joseph  Orlgllo's — because 
thtre  Is  no  regxilator  legislation  worthy  of 
the  name  and  because  the  chaotic  pension- 
plan  system,  as  it  now  exists,  puts  a  premium 
on  sharp  practice. 

The  only  legislation  was  passed  by  Con- 
gress in  1969  in  the  Welfare  and  Pension 
Fund  Disclosure  Aot.  This  act  required 
merely  that  pension  plans  be  registered  with 
the  Department  of  Labor,  as  34,000  now  are; 
but  It  established  no  rules  and  no  checks  on 
the  operations  of  such  plans,  no  provisions 
for  the  Insurance  and  safety  of  the  fvmds,  no 
guarantee  for  the  protection  of  workers. 

The  result  has  been  wide-spread  chicanery. 
Williams'  committee  has  carefully  refrained 
from  burling  sensational  accusations,  taking 
the  attitude  that  it  is  merely  hunting  for  the 
facts.  But  some  of  the  facts  it  has  uncov- 
ered are  devastating. 

In  a  report  issued  In  November,  commit- 
tee Investigators  cited  t3rpical  examples: 

A  Joint  union-employer  pension  plan  In  the 
transportation  Industry  "has  some  $800,000 
In  loans  outstanding  for  which  there  Is  no 
collateral;"  a  large  data-processing  manu- 
facturing company  has  invested  pension 
funds  "in  unsecured  loans  to  the  extent  of 
$41,171,580." 

A  major  mining  company  since  1952  has 
been  operating  a  pension  plan  that  has  $33.3 
million  In  assets,  but  $107  million  In  pension 
liabilities:  a  major  Southern  utility  company, 
after  26  years  of  pension-plan  operation,  has 
accumulated  S66  million  in  fund  assets,  but 
is  liable  for  $135.5  million  In  benefits. 

A  couple  of  transit  companies  have  hit 
upon  a  scheme  under  which  each  has  used 
$2  million  in  pension-fund  moneys  to  under- 
write its  own  mortgages  or  real-estate  Invest- 
ments. 

A  Midwest  cable  corporation  has  In  the 
last  five  years  charged  off  to  "administrative 
costs"  more  than  33  per  cent  of  the  amount 
It  has  paid  out  In  benefits.  A  Midwest  utility 
company  hsis  reduced  Its  pension-plan  con- 
tributions by  $20,000  annually  since  1962  as 
the  result  of  "actuarial  gains"  made  because 
workers  who  left  the  company  and  the  plan 
retained  no  "Invested  interest"  in  their  pen- 
sion contributions. 

CRtTX   OF  FINAGLING 

This  last  angle  Is  the  cnix  of  much  pen- 
sion-plan finagling.  As  many  plans  are  op- 
erated— and  It  doesn't  make  much  difference 
whether  they  are  run  by  management  or  a 
union  or  by  a  Joint  union-management 
board — the  self-serving  interpretation  of  fine- 
print  regulations  can  cost  workers  the  pro- 
tection they  believed  they  had  earned  during 
years  of  service. 

The  more  pensions  sacrificed  In  this 
fashion,  the  more  money  is  left  for  fund 
manskgements  to  play  with  and  the  less  the 
employer  has  to  contribute  to  keep  the  fund 
solvent. 

Tlie  technical  terms  are  Important.  One  is 
"vesting."  the  other  "portability."  Vesting 
means  that  a  worker  who  has  labored  for  a 
single  company  for  years,  participating  in  Its 
pension  plan.  Is  guaranteed  the  benefits  he 
has  accumulate  a  and  the  right  to  begin  draw- 
ing them  when  he  reaches  retirement  age. 

Many  plans  have  no  provisions  for  vesting. 
If  one  company  Is  merged  into  another,  if 
there  is  an  economy  cutback  and  a  worker 
loses  his  Job,  he  has  to  move  for  health  or 
famUy  reasons,  he  loses  aU.  Even  plans  that 
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have  sc -called  vesting  privileges  often  hi  dge 
them  with  so  many  restrictions  that  thej^  be- 
come worthless. 

A  plan  may  provide,  for  Instance,  that  a 
worker  has  a  vested  right  to  a  pension  ^  hen 
he  has  worked  16  years  and  is  56  year*  old; 
If  he  has  worked  20  years  but  Is  onl;  48 
when  his  Job  Is  terminated,  he  gets  notnlng. 

"Portability"  assumes  great  lmportan< «  In 
an  Increasingly  mobile  Industrial  soclet  f.  It 
Is  highly  unusual  In  today's  economy  1  or  a 
person  to  work  all  his  life  for  one  com]  any. 
In  such  fields  as  aerospace  and  electrc  nlcs. 
mergers  take  place,  contracts  fluctuate,  work 
opportunities  change,  and  workers  ha'  e  to 
/go  where  the  Jobs  are. 

Portability,  then.  Is  the  means  by  ^hlch 
the  pension  rights  a  worker  has  acci  mu- 
lated  can  be  credited  to  him  wher  he 
changes  Jobs;  as  It  Is  now,  he  generally  oses 
everything. 

CHAOS  KEIONB  TOOAT 

The  resxUt  of  the  chaos  that  reigns  tMay 
Is  that  the  pension  the  American  worker 
has  been  taught  to  consider  a  hard-and-  fast 
guarantee  all  too  often  becomes  a  phan  om. 
The  (fuarantee  Is  hedged  with  a  fores ;  of 
"Ifs"  that  were  described  to  the  House  i  ub- 
commlttee  on  labor  by  Thomas  R.  Dona  lue, 
assistant  secretary  of  labor. 

"In  all  too  many  cases  the  pension  pisra- 
Ise  shrinks  to  this."  Donahue  said.  "If  you 
remain  In  good  health  and  stay  with  the 
same  company  until  you  are  65  years  old. 
and  If  the  company  Is  still  In  business,  and 
If  your  department  has  not  been  abolls  led, 
and  If  you  haven't  been  laid  off  for  too  1  ong 
a  period,  and  If  there  Is  enough  mone; '  in 
the  fund,  and  If  that  money  has  been  j  ru- 
dently  managed,  you  will  get  a  pension  " 

When  the  Studebaker  Corporation  closed 
Its  automobile  plant  In  South  Bend.  Ind. ,  In 
1963.  thousands  of  workers  were  Jobless. 
Studebaker's  pension  plan  had  been  In  op- 
eration only  since  1950.  and  It  had  not  be- 
gun to  accumulate  sufficient  assets  to  c<  ver 
all  the  rosy  promises  written  Into  union  c  }n- 
tracts. 

Renercusslons  from  this  disaster  have  bsen 
largely  resnonslble  for  stimulating  cong  es- 
slonal  Interest  In  pension-plan  reform. 

Lester  Fox,  a  former  vice  president  of 
Studebaker  Local  No.  6,  United  Automo'  >lle 
Workers,  and  a  member  of  the  union's  t  ar- 
galnlng  committee,  described  what  h  ip- 
pened  when  Studebaker  closed  down  In  :  >e- 
cember.   1963. 

The  pension  fund  amounted  to  $24-n  lU- 
llon.  and  $21-mllllon  was  required  to  p  XT- 
chase  annuities  for  workers  who  had  re- 
tired or  who  qualified  for  a  pension,  men  60 
years  old  with  10  years'  service.  This  1  eft 
more  than  4  000  workers  to  divide  up  he 
remaining  823-mllllon. 

Pnr  himself  hRd  20  years*  service  w  Ith 
SttidAbaker  ond  had  Just  turned  40.  If  he 
had  bepn  yoiin<rer.  he  would  have  recel  'ed 
notMnp':  <»s  It  was.  he  got  a  lump-sum  .•»et  le- 
mpnt  r>f  «3^0.  Such  oavments.  he  testU  ed 
rsn^eH  from  a  low  of  8197  to  a  hltrh  of  81.'  fH. 
paltrr  si'ms  for  older  workers  who  found  [the 
Job  mnrket  virtually  closed  to  them. 

TT'o  tbe  Studebaker  case  represents  an 
treme,  the  anguish  and  miserv  It  demfan- 
strated  In  such  final  form  Ls  common  am  >nR 
workers  who  find  themselves  suddenly  cut 
adrift.  Much  of  this  distress  Is  caused  by  {the 
lack  of  vesting  and  portability  rlehts. 

SOME   SENSrnVT    CORPORATIOKS 

Not  all  great  corporations  have  been  Insen- 
sitive to  the  problems  of  long-time  emplo  ^es. 
The  Senate  subcommittee  was  especially  im- 
pressed by  the  Bank  of  America's  broad  ys- 
tem  of  Interlocking  plans  designed  to  j  ro- 
tect  Its  workers. 

In  addition  to  a  medical-dental  health 
plan,  a  liberal  sickness-benefit  plan,  an  I  a 
disability  plan.  Bank  of  America  has  a  t  vo- 
part  prcRram  to  protect  Its  workers  In  tl:  oee 
"golden  years"  of  retirement. 


First  Is  a  family-estate  plan,  established 
by  the  bank  thru  a  profit-sharing  program. 
Employes  become  eligible  to  participate  after 
three  years  of  service  and  begin  to  acquire 
vested  rights  after  they  have  been  in  the 
program  for  two  years.  They  obtain  a  100  per 
cent  vested  right  after  15  years  of  profit- 
sharing. 

In  addition.  Bank  of  America  has  a  reg- 
ular retirement  plan,  which  provides  for  full 
normal  retirement  benefits  at  age  65  If  the 
worker  has  been  In  the  plan  for  10  years. 
The  plan  also  contains  a  vesting  provision, 
hedged  with  an  age  limitation,  but  a  low  one. 

Bank  of  America  gives  a  worker  a  full 
vested  right  to  his  pension  after  he  has  been 
In  the  plan  for  15  years  and  has  reached  the 
age  of  40. 

There  are,  of  course,  some  classes  of  work- 
ers who  have  no  trouble  collecting  promised 
pensions.  Members  of  the  armed  services, 
policemen,  and  firemen  are  assured  of  pen- 
sions, usually  after  30  years  of  service,  be- 
cause they  are  protected  by  governmental 
guarantees. 

Similarly  secure  are  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
executive  suites  of  big  business.  Special  pro- 
visions are  made  for  them. 

Sunmilng  up  his  committee's  findings,  Wil- 
liams said:  "It  Is  Inevitable  that  there  will  be 
critics  who  will  characterize  these  hearings 
and  the  unfortunate  witnesses  as  'horror 
stories'  or  'sympathy  cases."  These  are  critics 
who  find  no  fault  with  our  private  pensions 
and  who  continue  to  assure  us  that  time  will 
cure  the  defects.  If  what  comes  from  the 
p>ersonal  accounts  and  misfortunes  of  these 
witnesses  Is  sorrow,  then  let  us  not  only  be 
compensate,  but  also  resolve  to  find  the  ways 
to  better  the  life  of  those  who  have  yet  to 
retire." 

Williams  and  his  aides  feel  that  there  is 
no  Justification  for  failures  to  produce  on 
apparent  promises,  and  no  reason  to  couch 
pension-plan  provisions  In  Intricate  and 
legalistic  language. 

SYSTEM    CELEBRATES    ANNIVERSART 

After  all,  the  private  pension  system  In 
America  will  celebrate  Its  100th  anniversary 
In  1975.  True,  Its  major  growth  began  during 
World  War  n,  when  wages  were  frozen  and 
labor  contracts  were  sweetened  by  provisions 
for  pension  systems. 

Pension-plan  experience  thus  extends  over 
several  decades,  even  If  one  takes  World  War 
n  as  a  starting  point,  and  the  labor  subcom- 
mittee thinks  the  kind  of  Injustices  It  has 
uncovered  should  no  longer  exist. 

In  July,  subcommittee  aides  sat  down  with 
the  secretary  of  labor.  James  Hodgson,  and 
detailed  for  him  the  mass  confusion,  lack  of 
understanding,  and  personal  tragedy  and  dis- 
illusionment they  had  found.  Perhaps  as  a 
result,  Hodgson  issued  a  directive  calling  for 
revisions  In  pension-plan  contracts. 

The  secretary  demanded  that  contracts 
spell  out  In  clear  and  simple  English  the 
rights  and  obligations  of  workers — Just  what 
they  can  expect  to  receive  and  exactly  how 
they  can  lose  out.  It  was  an  Important  first 
step. 

In  a  recent  speech  before  the  American 
Bankers  Association  In  New  York,  Williams 
said,  ''The  problems  have  been  Identified,  and 
the  need  for  reform — real  reform — Is  urgent. 
American  workers  from  all  occupations  and 
places  In  our  country  demand  reform  .  .  . 
The  challenge  of  reform  today  must  become 
the  accomplished  reform  of  tomorrow." 


AiTEa  30  Years.   All  Mrs.  Kwek   Cktr  Was 
Stmpatht 

Typical  of  what  happens  to  many  workers 
who  lose  their  pensions  is  the  case  of  Mrs. 
Iris  Kwek,  who  went  to  work  for  the  Ana- 
conda American  Brass  Company  in  Detroit 
when  she  was  18  and  stayed  for  30  years. 

An  Intelligent,  attractive  woman,  Mrs. 
Kwek  had  attended  college  at  night  and  in 
1970  received  a  bachelor's  degree  In  home 


eooiMHnlcs  from  Wayne  State  Dnlveratty,  She 
could  probably  have  obtained  a  position  that 
would  pay  more  than  she  was  earning  at 
Anaconda,  but  she  felt  secure  In  her  Job — 
and  there  was  that  promised  pensl<Mi. 

If  she  continued  to  work  for  the  company 
until  she  was  65.  she  could  count  on  a  pen- 
sion of  tlOO  a  week,  emd  she  calculated  that, 
with  her  husband's  smaller  pension  from  the 
city  of  Detroit  and  their  Social  Security  pay- 
ments they  could  live  well. 

There  was  reason  for  her  attitude.  Ana- 
conda, she  testified,  at  Senate  hearings,  had 
billed  Its  pension  program  as  "our  second 
pay  check."  Anaconda's  pension  brochure, 
exhibited  at  the  hearings,  shows  a  young- 
looking  retired  couple  smiling  happily  as  they 
examine  a  travel  folder  with  the  words 
"Italy"  and  "France"  emblazoned  on  the 
cover. 

Iris  Kwek  wUl  never  sample  such  Joys  on 
Anaconda's  retirement  plan.  In  1971  some 
half-bllUon  dollars  worth  of  Anaconda 
properties  were  expropriated  by  Chile;  com- 
pany earnings  were  affected,  and  a  sweeping 
economy  program  was  Instituted. 

One  of  the  savings  devised  to  help  succor 
mighty  Anaconda  was  the  elimination  of  Iris 
Kwek.  She  was  Informed  that  she  was  being 
discharged  at  the  end  of  August.  Since  she 
was  not  protected  by  any  vesting  provisions, 
she  was  to  lose  30  years  of  accumulated  pen- 
sion rights. 

Mrs.  Kwek  explained  that  Anaconda  bad 
given  hourly  employes  vested  rights;  Its  Ca- 
nadian employees  had  vested  rights.  But  sal- 
aried workers  like  herself  did  not. 

After  Mrs.  Kwek  learned  of  her  fate,  she 
wrote  Sen.  Williams,  and  committee  Investi- 
gators began  looking  into  the  case,  both  with 
her  and  with  Anaconda.  This  led  to  what 
Sen.  Jacob  Javlts  [R..  N.Y.]  called  "a  little 
comic  opera  bit."  Mrs.  Kwek  explained: 

"For  two  months  they  literally  Ignored  me. 
altho  I  continued  to  go  to  work  every  day 
and  do  my  work.  Many  of  the  employes  who 
were  being  severed  were  taking  tremendous 
time  off.  But  one  afternoon  they  called  me 
Into  the  office,  axid  the  plant  manager  said. 
'Mrs.  Kwek,  something  has  come  up.'  I  said, 
'Oh,  would  you  like  me  to  price  or  do  some- 
thing for  you?'  He  said,  'No.  We  found  a  Job, 
and  we  shall  be  able  to  retain  you.'  I  was 
amazed — after  two  months  of  literally  Ignor- 
ing me — be  said,  'Yes.  Would  you  consider 
taking  a  Job?'  I  said,  'Certainly.' " 

The  manager  explained  It  might  not  be 
quite  as  good  a  Job;  Mrs.  Kwek  didn't  care, 
she  wanted  It.  This  conversation  took  place 
jn  a  Friday — Just  one  hour  after  a  subcom- 
mittee staff  member  had  questioned  Ana- 
cor'ia  ofllclals  In  New  York. 

In  Detroit.  Mrs.  Kwek  was  told  to  come 
back  the  following  week  to  Icam  the  details. 
She  went  home  relieved,  and,  she  testified 
"The  whole  weekend  I  was  thinking  that 
things  were  going  to  work  out  fine.  I  had 
a  good  night's  sleep  for  the  first  time  In  a 
month,  really." 

She  also  came  to  a  quick  decision.  She 
had  been  scheduled  to  testify  In  the  pension 
Inquiry;  but  now,  with  Anaconda  treating 
her  so  well,  she  felt  she  could  not.  "How 
could  you  testify  against  the  company  you 
were  working  for?"  she  asked. 

She  went  back  to  work  Monday,  but  her 
boss  was  tied  up  In  a  meeting.  On  Tuesday 
she  saw  him.  and  this  Is  the  way  she  de- 
scribed what  happened: 

"...  I  went  up  to  his  office.  And  he  looked 
up  at  me  as  If  to  say,  what  did  I  want?  I 
asked  him  If  he  had  come  to  any  con- 
clusions on  this  Job,  what  It  would  entail. 
He  said,  'Oh,  the  whole  thing  has  fallen 
thru.'  He  made  me  feel  as  if  the  whole  thing 
bad  Just  been  some  sort  of  a  hoax." 

In  subsequent  testimony.  Anaconda  of- 
ficials confirmed  Iris  Kwek's  story.  Unfortu- 
nately, they  said,  the  company  bad  had  to 
economize;  there  were  no  provisions  In  the 
pension  plan  to  Justify  giving  Mrs.  Kwek  any 
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vested  rights  for  her  SO  years  of  service.  They 
were  really  sorry,  they  told  the  senators,  but 
there  had  been  Just  nothing  they  could  do 
for.her. 

ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  GRIFFIN  BE- 
FORE AMERICAN-ISRAEL  PUBLIC 
AFFAIRS  COMMnTEE 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  it  was  my 
great  privilege  recently  to  hear  the  re- 
marks on  the  subject  of  Israel  by  the 
distinguished   Senator   from   Michigan 

(Mr.  Griffin). 

Senator  Griffin  spoke  before  the 
American-Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee last  Wednesday.  His  remarks  were 
so  appropriate  and  so  thoughtful  that  I 
believe  Soiators  might  wish  to  read 
them. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
from  Senator  Griffin's  address  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Excerpts  From  Remarks  bt  Senator  Robert 

P.   Grutin   Before   the   American-Israkl 

PtiBLic  Affairs  Committee,  April  19,  1972, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Kane,  Ambassador  Rabin, 
Cy  Kenen,  my  colleagues  In  the  Congress, 
ladles  and  gentlemen : 

It  Is  a  high  personal  privilege  to  be  with 
ycu  as  your  orgjanlzatlon  observes  the  24th 
b'rthday  of  the  State  of  Israel;  and  as  you 
honor  one  of  the  great  Ambassadors  In  the 
diplomatic  corps  of  the  world. 

Within  the  month,  Israel  will  be  24  years 
old.  As  we  look  back  over  that  quarter-cen- 
tury, we  see  a  world  racked  by  wars  and  con- 
flicts, Intersi-ersed  with  brief  periods  of  calm 
and  peace. 

Here  In  America  we  talk  about  prospects 
for  a  generation  of  peace. 

But  Israel's  only  memory  Is  a  generation 
of  var.  And,  even  when  there  Is  an  absence 
of  open  warfare  In  the  Middle  East,  there 
have  been  constant  threats  and  Incidents  of 
violence. 

As  Patrick  Henry  expressed  It  In  1775 :  "The 
gentlemen  may  cry:  'peace,  peace,'  but  there 
Is  no  peace." 

Yet,  I  believe  there  Is  reason  today  to  view 
the  outlook  for  peace  with  some  guarded 
hopefulness.  There  is  some  good  news  amid 
all  the  bad  news  which  seems  to  be  flooding 
the  papers. 

It  Is  bad  news,  of  course,  that  there  still 
Is  no  treaty  of  peace  In  the  Mid-East  nor 
even  direct  negotiations  required  to  produce 
such  a  treaty.  These  continues  to  be  strict 
restrictions  placed  on  Jews  In  some  coim- 
tries  who  want  to  emigrate  to  Israel. 

But  there  are  also  some  reasons  for  hope 
and  optimism. 

There  has  been  some  loosening — some 
slight  relaxations  of  those  restrictions — as  a 
result  of  world  public  opinion  pressure. 

The  cease-fire  In  the  Middle  East  which 
this  Administration  helped  to  Initiate,  does 
continue  In  effect.  Notwithstanding  the  oc- 
casional skirmishes  and  the  bombastic  ora- 
tory that  surfaces  from  time  to  time,  there 
seems  to  be  an  awareness  throughout  the 
world  that  a  major  new  war  in  the  Bilddle 
East  could  be  disastrous  for  the  world. 

The  prospects  for  peace  are  enhanced.  I 
suspect  that  the  word  of  the  U.S.  Is  credi- 
ble— that  we  have  a  President  who  says 
what  he  means — and  who  means  what  he 
says.  That  Is  Important  to  the  prospects  for 
peace — not  only  In  Indo-Cblna  but  In  the 
Middle  East  as  well. 

Near  the  end  of  his  State  of  the  Union 
message  three  months  ago.  President  Nixon 
said:  "In  the  final  analysis,  America  is  great 


not  because  it  Is  strong,  not  because  It  Is 
rich,  but  because  It  Is  good. 

There  teas  a  time  when  a  statement  like 
that  would  have  been  regarded  as  obvloiis. 
It's  the  kind  of  remark  you  expect  to  hear 
at  Fourth  of  July  ceremonies. 

Today,  unfortimately  the  climate  In  ova 
country  seems  to  be  different.  Today,  such  a 
modest  remark  oould  even  be  regarded  under 
the  beading  of  hot  controversy.  TToday  we 
live  In  an  era  when  It  Is  almost  more  com- 
mon to  hear  those  who  denounce  our  coun- 
try, Its  history.  Its  traditions,  its  prlndples. 
Ita  achievements.  Ita  dreams  and  Its  people. 

I  suggest  Israel  U  also  great — not  because 
It  U  strong  (which  It  Is) .  not  because  It  has 
taken  a  barren  wasteland  and  turned  It  mto 
unparalleled  prosperity  (which  It  has),  but 
because  It  Is  good. 

The  Words  of  Smma  LazMrus  at  the  base 
of  the  Statue  of  Uberty,  In  New  York,  could 
as  well  be  displayed  at  the  Lod  Airport  In 
Tel  Avlv: 

Olve  me  yoiu-  tired,  your  poor. 
Your  huddled  masses  yearning  to  breathe 

free. 
The  wretched  refuse  of  your  teeming  shore. 
Send  these,  the  homeless,  tempest-tossed  to 

me. 
I  lift  my  lamp  beside  the  golden  door! 
Today  the  world  has  another  and  relatively 
young   land   of   hope   for    millions   of    the 
world's  Immigrants — and  that  new  land,  of 
course.  Is  Israel. 

In  the  face  of  many  obstacles  and  dis- 
couragements, Increasing  numbers  of  Jews 
are  applying  to  leave  Rtissla — and  reluc- 
tantly the  Soviet  Government  has  been 
granting  mere  and  mere  visas. 

Indeed,  13,000  were  granted  In  1971 — that 
was  a  record  year. 

Earlier  this  year.  President  Nixon  urged 
freedom  of  emigration  for  Soviet  Jews.  This 
Is  precisely  what  Is  provided  for  by  Article 
13  of  the  United  Nations  Declaration  of  Hu- 
man Rights. 

The  President  will  have  many  things  to 
discuss  on  his  forthcoming  trip  to  the  Soviet 
Union — and  one  that  he  should  include  Is 
the  matter  of  the  oppression  of  Soviet  Jews. 

This  Is  and  must  be  an  Issue  of  bona  fide 
concern  to  the  American  people — not  only 
because  of  our  close  ties  to  Israel — the  many 
family  ties  with  Jews  In  Russia — but  also 
because  of  the  strong  traditions — the  strong 
Interest  of  this  country  In  freedom  includmg 
freedom  to  emigrate. 

Accordingly,  I  vrtll  recommend  strongly 
that  President  Nixon  take  up  this  matter 
during  his  talks  at  the  highest  level  with 
the  Soviet  Government  In  the  near  future. 

But  the  burden  of  America's  aid  for  the 
Jews  of  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  not  the  President's  alone. 

There  are  other  things  that  we  In  Congress 
can  do.  For  example,  we  can  pass  the  $85 
million  State  Department  bUl  to  help  Soviet 
Jews. 

I  believe  the  fight  to  preserve  the  voice 
of  Radio  Free  Europe  and  of  Radio  Liberty 
is  another  example.  Some  cities  say  these 
broadcasts  are  relics  of  the  Cold  War.  Op- 
ponents say  the  usefulness  of  these  radio 
stations  has  passed. 

In  my  view,  their  function  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  war^<»ld  or  hot.  It  is  a  question  of 
freedom. 

The  Soviets  have  not  been  able  to  suppress 
the  circulation  of  typewritten  newspapers 
that  circulate  now.  And  the  Soviets  cannot 
effectively  prevent  the  people  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  from  learning  the  truth  by 
listening  to  radio  broadcasts  that  reach 
across  national  borders. 

In  the  face  of  the  facts  as  they  are.  there 
Should  be  no  doubt  about  the  need  for  radio 
stations  that  carry  the  truth  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain. 

Israel  has  demonstrated  to  the  world  its 
ability  to  stand  on  Its  own  feet,  muster  Its 


own  defense,  and  progress  by  Its  own  genius. 
In  a  sense.  It  stands  as  a  prime  example  of 
the  application  of  the  Nixon  doctrine — un- 
der which  the  United  States  does  not  seek 
to  fi^ht  the  wars  of  others,  but  does  extend 
the  hand  of  aid  and  friendship  to  those  who 
are  prepared  to  fight  for  their  own  freedom. 

The  United  States  can  be  proud  that  we 
have  played  a  major  role  In  stablllzfng  the 
situation  In  the  Middle  East  In  many  ways. 
Since  1969,  there  has  been  an  Impressive  fiow 
of  American  economic  and  military  assist- 
ance to  Israel. 

Indeed,  during  the  period  since  1969,  we 
wlU  have  provided  Israel  with  more  economic 
and  military  aid  than  In  the  entire  period 
t>etvireen  1948  and  1969.  So  President  Nixon 
has  kept  his  word;  he  has  kept  all  commit- 
ments he  made  In  1968. 

And  President  Nixon  has  been  working  In 
diplomatic  channels  to  encourage  negotia- 
tions that  would  bring  the  peace  and  secu- 
rity that  Is  needed. 

Beyond  extending  military  aid  and  friend- 
ship m  the  interest  of  peace,  as  we  continue 
to  do,  there  are  other  things  that  the  United 
States  can  do  to  promote  acceptance  of  the 
reality  of  Israel. 

Among  these,  my  good  friend,  Gerry  FOrd, 
who  is  here  today,  has  proposed  that  we 
move  the  American  Embassy  from  Tel  Avlv 
to  Jerusalem  since  Jerusalem  is  designated 
by  Israel  as  the  actual  capital  of  the  nation. 

At  the  present  time,  some  of  the  smaller 
nat.ons  have  their  embassies  In  Jerusalem, 
while  others  are  represented  In  Tel  Avlv. 

Such  a  move  would  have  a  dramatic  Im- 
pact on  the  community  of  nations  which 
share  our  concern  for  Israel  and  the  Middle 
East. 


THE  INVASION  OF  SOUTH  VIETNAM 
BY  NORTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  from  time 
to  time  I  make  radio  reiwrts  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Alabama  on  issues  confronting 
Congress  and  the  Nation.  Since  I  feel 
that  the  remarks  I  made  in  my  radio  re- 
port of  April  24.  1972,  have  a  bearing  on 
the  issue  of  the  Vietnam  war,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  such 
remarks  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
85  follows: 

Present   U.S.   Bombing   Could   Speed   Com- 
plete Withdrawal  of  OtJR  Troops 

FoUowlng  the  President's  go-ahead  on 
bombing  North  Vietnam,  the  U.S.  Senate  last 
week  devoted  more  than  five  hours  of  heated 
and  sometimes  bitter  partisan  debate  over 
his  decision. 

My  purpose  In  taking  part  In  this  impor- 
tant debate  was  to  give  an  element  of  bi- 
partisan support  of  the  President's  policies 
In  directing  our  air  force  and  navy  to  sup- 
port the  South  Vietnamese  In  resisting  the 
Communist  Invaders. 

Instead  of  acrimonious  debate  which  di- 
vides the  Nation  and  undermines  the  Presi- 
dent's leadership.  I  feel  that  the  Senate  and 
the  country  as  a  whole  should  close  ranks 
behind  the  President  and  suppcrt  him. 

It  seems  strange  to  me  that  some  Ameri- 
cans could  be  so  critical  of  the  United  States 
giving  help  to  the  victim  while  those  same 
critics  blind  themselves  to  the  blatant  ag- 
grrssioa  of  th-:  North  Vietnamese  invaders. 

In  complete  defiance  of  an  agreement 
made  in  1968  which  led  to  the  end  of  our 
bombing  North  Vietnam,  Hanoi  decided  to 
attempt  by  means  of  a  brutal,  all-out  mili- 
tary effort  what  had  been  denied  them  for 
the  past  10  years,  and  that  Is  the  communl- 
zatlon  of  South  Vietnam. 

But  where  Is  the  condemnation  of  this 
aggression?  Where  are  the  voices  to  condemn 
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Hanoi  for  sending  13  of  Its  13  first  line  c(  m- 
bat  divisions — equipped  with  Russian  s  ip- 
pUed  tanks  and  heavy  artillery — agiuost 
South  Vietnam?  Where  Is  the  sympathy  for 
the  150,000  new  civilian  war  refugees  who  led 
from  the  attacking  North  Vietnamese?  .  tnd 
I  think  Ifa  highly  significant  that  these  1  iO,- 
000  refugees  fied  southward  rather  tl  lan 
northward,  and  that  Is  a  definite  comment  try 
on  who  the  people  are  for  In  South  Vietnam. 
Where  are  the  denunciations  of  Hanoi  ind 
the  Vletcong  for  the  random  rocketing  of 
civilian  populated  areas?  | 

Those  who  attack  the  President's  decision 
to  use  air  and  sea  power  to  dull  the  Cnm- 
muRlst  drive  and  who  accuse  him  of  beli  g  a 
war-monger,  conveniently  Ignore  the  'act 
that  American  groimd  forces  In  South  \  let- 
nam  have  been  reduced  from  more  than  talf 
a  million  men  just  three  years  ago  to  sime 
70,000  men  today.  And  too  little  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  safety  of  these  70  DOO 
men  who  would  be  seriously  threatened  If 
the  Communist  advance  Is  not  stopjjed.  Stone 
of  the  critics  have  suggested  Just  how  ;he 
President  could  withdraw  our  forces  In  an 
emergency  evacuation  without  It  becom  ng 
another  Dunkirk.  For  my  part,  as  long  a  i  a 
single  American  scddler  Is  endangered,  he 
President    must   give    him   protection. 

Those  who  condemn  the  United  Sta  «s 
for  limited  bombing  of  selected  military  t  ir- 
gets  need  to  be  reminded  that  North  Vletn  an 
would  not  be  bombed  If  It  had  not  first  at- 
tacked South  Vietnam. 

There  Is  a  simple  way  for  Hanoi  to  get  1  he 
United  States  to  stop  striking  the  sup]  ily 
areas  In  retaliation  for  the  Northern  atta<  ks 
on  South  Vietnam,  and  that  Is  to  aband  >n 
Its  dream  of  taking  over  the  South  by  for  !e. 
On  January  25  of  this  year  President  Nil  )n 
made  public  secret  negotiations  In  which  lie 
proposed  that  the  question  of  who  woi  Id 
rule  South  Vietnam  be  decided  by  a  free  el(  c- 
tlon  in  which  the  National  Liberation  Pr<  nt 
could  participate  not  only  In  the  election 
Itself,  but  also  In  a  special  commission  which 
would  establish  the  ground  rules  for  the  elec- 
tion. But  Hanoi,  knowing  better  than  mlat 
how  little  support  the  NLP  actually  has  In 
South  Vietnam,  refused  to  negotiate.  Inste  td 
the  North  concentrated  Its  efforts  on  prepi  r- 
Ing  and  launching  Its  massive  Invasion  )f 
the  South. 

Under  the  circumstances,  I  am  convlnci«l 
that  our  efforts  to  help  South  Vietnam  at  tl  le 
present  time  are  Justified.  As  our  bombing 
helps  slow  down  and  stop  the  communi  it 
drive  It  also  offers  a  golden  opportunity  n  )t 
only  to  continue  the  orderly  withdrawal  Df 
American  troops  from  South  Vietnam  bit 
also  to  speed  up  their  withdrawal.  Once  i  ai 
our  troops  and  the  prisoners  of  war  and  t  le 
missing  in  action  are  out  of  Southeast  Ai  la 
or  properly  accounted  for,  we  can  mark  iin 
end  to  this  tragic  Involvement  and  devcite 
our  energies  to  a  solution  of  the  many  pro  >- 
lems  that  confront  us  here  on  the  hoi  te 
front.  No  one  wlU  be  happier  than  I  whin 
that  day  arrives. 


April  25,  1972 


NEED  FOR  REDEDICATION  TO  U  3 
ACCOMPLISHMENTS  IN  SPACE 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  l4st 
week  man  stepped  once  again  on  t  le 
moon,  thanks  to  the  brilliance,  the  de<  i- 
cated  work,  and  the  courage  of  the  m  an 
of  NASA,  but  how  many  millions  of 
Americans  said.  "Ho  himi,  we  have  do  le 
it  again."  Some  time  this  week  these  m  sn 
will  splash  down  in  the  Pacific  again, 
thanks  to  courage,  dedication,  smd  br  1- 
liance;  but  again  millions  of  America  is 
will  say,  "Ho  hum,  we  did  it  again." 

We  hear  too  much  of  this  talk  in  Co  »- 
gress  at  a  time  when  we  should  be  i  j- 
dedicating  our  abilities  and  our  energi  ^ 


to  seeing  to  it  that  the  United  States  re- 
mains preeminent  in  space  as  well  as  in 
all  technologies.  Because  of  the  attitude 
of  many  Members  of  Congress,  we  have 
now  been  slipping  in  some  areas  of  tech- 
nology. I  hope  we  wiU  not  repeat  that 
foolishness  in  the  area  of  space. 

Mr.  Edwin  McDowell,  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  has  put  all  of  the  argu- 
ment for  space  in  understandable  lan- 
guage, and  it  should  be  read  by  Members 
of  Congress  and,  beyond  that,  by  all 
Americans.  It  would  be  difQcult  to  imag- 
ine where  this  world  would  be  today 
had  the  great  predecessors  of  the  space- 
man been  denied  activity ;  let  us  not  start 
that  denial. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Can  Man  Tukn  His  Back  on  Space? 

(By  Edwin  McDowell) 

In  Caruaru.  BrazU,  a  father  withdrew  his 

eight-year-old  son  from  school  because  the 

teacher  Insisted  that  man  had  landed  on  the 

moon. 

Closer  to  home,  shortly  after  the  first  moon 
walk,  and  against  a  backdrop  of  unprece- 
dented TV  coverage  and  millions  of  printed 
words,  many  Americans  continued  to  express 
skepticism.  Scnne  thought  It  was  a  gigantic 
hoax,  others  were  sure  the  lunar  surface 
was  really  the  Arizona  desert,  stlU  others 
were  certain  It  had  all  been  an  elaborate 
science  fiction  odyssey. 

In  short,  not  everyone  believes  that  Amer- 
ica's space  accomplishments  are  real.  What 
Is  vaore  unsettling,  even  as  Apollo  16  at- 
tempts to  unravel  the  mystery  of  the  moon^ 
violent  birth  some  four  billion  years  ago,  Is 
that  among  Americans  who  believe  that  man 
has  wallced  on  the  moon,  there  is  widespread 
disagreement  as  to  the  value  of  space  ex- 
ploration. 

On  the  day  of  liftoff  for  ApoUo  16.  Vice 
President  Agnew  assured  the  launch  crew 
that  Americans  aren't  bored  with  the  spece 
program,  and  he  added  that  "you  probably 
find  more  people  enthusiastic  about  the  space 
program  than  you've  ever  seen  before." 

But  samplings  and  surveys  have  made  it 
clear  that  a  great  many  people  are  simply 
not  enthiislastlc  about  the  space  program. 
In  fact,  they  have  serlo\is  reservations  about 
rushing  to  conquer  the  moon  when  Planet 
Earth  is  still  so  far  from  conquering  dis- 
crimination, pollution,  hunger  and  poverty. 
This  lack  of  enthusiasm  is  reflected  in  the 
sharply  diminished  space  budget.  In  the  can- 
celation of  two  Apollo  moon  landings,  and  In 
the  fact  that  Apollo  16  Is  the  penultimate 
moon  flight  scheduled  for  this  entire  decade. 

THE   CUnC'S   CASE 

The  critics  are  many  and  their  arguments 
are  impressive.  British  historian  Arnold 
Toynbee.  for  example,  compared  our  first 
moon  landing  to  the  building  of  the  pyra- 
mids or  Louis  xrV's  palace  at  Versailles. 
"Sizing  up  man's  achievements,"  he  com- 
mented, "one  would  say,  how  amazing,  how 
strange,  that  this  creature  Is  so  marvelous 
In  his  technology,  but  in  morals  and  social 
behavior  he  has  stayed  practically  station- 
ary." 

Philosopher  Lewis  Mumford  complained: 
"It  Is  not  the  outermost  reaches  of  space,  but 
the  Innermost  recesses  of  the  human  soul 
that  now  demand  our  most  Intense  explora- 
tion and  cultivation." 

And  not  long  before  his  death.  Bertrand 
Russell,  although  applauding  the  skill  and 
courage  of  the  moon  flights,  expressed  grave 
reservations  about  their  wisdom.  According 
to  him,  the  bustle  and  locomotion  of  space 


travel  would  probably  do  Utile  to  promote 
wisdom,  thought  or  enlightenment.  He  felt 
that  "men  who  take  to  a  life  of  conquest  tend 
to  be  men  who  are  Indifferent  to  the  higher 
values  of  civilization." 

"I  should  wish  to  see  a  little  more  wisdom 
in  the  conduct  of  affairs  on  earth,"  Lord  Rus- 
sell said,  "before  we  extend  our  strident  and 
deadly  disputes  to  other  parts. ...  It  Is  for  us 
to  grow  to  the  stature  of  the  cosmos,  not  to 
degrade  the  oosmos  to  the  level  of  our  futile 
squabbles." 

Each  of  these  arguments  has  merit.  So. 
too,  perhaps,  have  the  aigumenta  that  the 
American  space  program  should  place 
greater  reliance  on  moon  rovers,  or  that 
space  exploration  should  become  more  of  an 
International  venture  than  the  exclusively 
American  and  Russian  domain  that  it  has 
been  so  far. 

Indeed,  prot>ably  the  only  argument 
against  space  exploration  that  is  patently  ab- 
surd is  the  contention  that  the  space  program 
is  the  special  province  of  the  Silent  Majority, 
and  therefore  Is  unrelated  to  the  world  of  the 
intellectuals  and  the  poor. 

In  a  foreword  to  an  important  recent  book 
("Nine  Lies  About  America,"  by  Arnold 
Belchman),  Tom  Wolfe  writes  of  "the  phe- 
nomenon of  the  intellectuals'  mnar.ing  hostil- 
ity to  NASA's  success  in  reaching  and  explor- 
inig  the  moon." 

Social  critic  Wolfe  is  particularly  Inter- 
ested in  Norman  Mailer's  criticisms  of  the 
space  program  as  "tasteless"  and  of  the 
NASA  faciUties  In  Houston  as  "odorless." 
"This  seems  like  a  piece  of  pointless  cranki- 
ness," writes  Mr.  Wolfe,  "until  one  realizes 
that  'odorless'  is  a  code  word  for  'sterile.'  In 
fact,  his  long  and  involved  book  on  the  first 
moon  flight.  'Of  a  Fire  on  the  Moon.'  was 
nothing  more  than  an  annoimcement  that 
the  whole  enterprise  was  sterUe."  What 
Mailer  and  other  critics,  home  and  abroctd. 
were  really  saying,  according  to  Mr.  Wolfe, 
is  that  these  nonlntellectual  Americans  may 
have  accomplished  a  feat — but  the  feat  was 
worthless. 

But  if  the  arguments  against  q>ace  explo- 
ration are  impressive,  the  aiguments  in  favor 
appear  to  be  even  more  so.  For  our  periodic 
thrusts  aimed  at  solving  the  age-old  myster- 
ies of  the  cosmos  are  not  just  an  expensive 
plaything  of  the  SUent  Majority,  but  a  quest 
whose  revelations  probably  wiU  benefit  au 
mankind. 

The  economic  arguments  themselves  are 
Impressive,  although  they  can  easily  be 
overstated.  (Remember  the  promises  about 
how  our  tax  dollars  spent  on  foreign  aid 
were  going  to  repay  us  all  ten-fold?)  Never- 
theless, the  technological  spin-offs  from  space 
exploration,  some  of  them  already  apparent 
In  communications,  medicine  and  food,  raise 
the  definite  prospect  of  directly  improving 
mankind's  material  life  on  earth. 

Purthermore.  there  Is  no  assurance  that 
the  money  spent  on  space  exploration,  if  we 
were  to  cut  or  eliminate  our  space  program, 
would  automatically  be  diverted  to  educa- 
tion, housing  or  other  social  needs — at  least 
not  if  the  SUent  Majority  has  the  political 
clout  and  the  grudging  hostUlty  to  broadened 
social  measiires  that  we  are  repeatedly  as- 
sured It  does  have. 

Nevertheless,  the  economic  arguments  are 
distinctly  secondary  considerations,  and  not 
only  because  such  promises  frequently  turn 
out  to  be  as  chimerical  as  the  chain-letter 
system  of  piling  up  a  fortune. 

Arthur  Schleslnger.  Jr.  put  it  very  well 
when,  addressing  himself  to  criticism  that 
space  exploration  is  wasteful,  he  said  he 
could  Imagine  similar  criticism  in  Spain  in 
the  1490s:  "Why  In  hell  are  Fterdlnand  and 
Isabella  giving  all  that  money  to  that  mad- 
man Columbus  when  they  could  build  a  good 
nunnery  or  a  hostel  or  sometlilng?" 

But  even  that  analogy  is  imperfect.  For 
Columbus  discovered  America  by  accident, 
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whereas  we  laaaw  that  the  moon  and  Mars 
and  Venus  are  out  there  In  space  waiting  to 
be  explored. 

A  m<xe  preotae  analogy  would  be  If  Britain 
or  Portugal,  diirlng  their  glory  days  of  ex- 
ploratl<m.  knew  there  was  a  new  world  be- 
yond the  seas  but  decided  it  should  remain 
undiscovered  and  unexplored  until  they 
solved  their  domestic  problems.  Fortunately 
for  both  countries,  Elizabeth  I  and  Prince 
Henry  the  Navigator  had  other  ideas. 

SCIXNTinC    RZWARD8 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  the  VS.  should 
ignore  the  costs  of  space  exploration,  and 
race  frantically  from  one  planet  to  another 
while  America's  own  cities  fester  and  die. 
Perhaps  the  temporary  moratorium  the  ad- 
ministration has  placed  on  space  flights  to 
advisable,  even  though  each  new  moon  mis- 
sion to  far  more  productive  and  scientifically 
rewarding  than  each  of  its  preedoeasors.  But 
abandonment  of  AmMlca's  space  venture, 
which  some  critics  have  been  urging,  would 
be  disastrous. 

Htotorlan  and  philosopher  Salvador  de 
Madariaga  has  properly  noted.  "It  to  from 
men  who  act  on  nature,  and  do  not  merely 
suffer  to  be  acted  upon  by  her.  that  htotory 
fiows."  And  Arthur  Clarke,  the  noted  space 
writer,  observed:  "A  nation  which  concen- 
trates on  the  present  will  have  no  future;  in 
statesmanship,  as  in  everyday  life,  wisdom 
lies  in  the  right  divtolon  of  resoua'ces  be- 
tween today's  demands  and  tomorrow's 
needs." 

Moon  exploration  is  only  the  beginning  or 
the  long  stride  across  the  ages  of  man.  It  to 
only  one  more  waystatlon  along  man's  eter- 
nal journey  toward  the  new  and  unknown. 
It  is  a  transcendent  event,  one  that  Imperfect 
modern  man  should  no  more  turn  hto  back 
on  tlian  men  of  antiquity  should  have  turned 
their  backs  on  other  villages  or  other  lands. 

It  to  an  awesome.  Promethean  challenge, 
one  that  only  a  frightened,  confused  na- 
tion— a  nation  of  people  who  have  lost  their 
way — would  reject  as  an  unworthy  goal. 


TRANSPORTATION  LABOR 
DISPUTES 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  for 
several  months  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  has  been  holding 
hearings  on  emergency  labor  disputes  in 
the  transportation  industry.  Hesuings 
have  now  been  completed  and  I  am 
hor>eful  that  we  can  get  a  bill  to  the 
floor  in  the  next  several  weeks. 

As  we  progress  here  in  the  Senate, 
however,  a  number  of  interested  parties 
have  been  concerned  that  no  action  will 
be  taken  in  the  House.  Although  the 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  held  extensive  hearings  on 
similar  legislation,  a  recent  decision  in 
the  Transportation  and  Aeronautics  Sub- 
committee, tabling  strike  legislation  for 
this  session  of  Congress,  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  no  further  steps  will  l>e 
taken  in  that  body  to  approve  vitally 
needed  new  measures  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic from  the  effects  of  crippling  transpor- 
tation labor  disputes. 

The  dlstingiilshed  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  OoLDWATER)  has  focused  on 
this  decision  in  the  House  Commerce 
Subcommittee  in  a  recent  column  writ- 
ten for  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  It  is  rele- 
vant to  a  matter  we  will  soon  be  consid- 
ering here  in  the  Senate.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  along  with  an  article  from  the 
March  27  issue  of  the  Washington  Daily 
News  on  the  same  subject. 


Ttiere  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

AxnCLE  BT  Sbmatob  Basbt  OOtDWATn 

Very  few  people  read  or  even  saw  the  story 
thto  column  to  being  written  about.  And  of 
those  who  did  I  would  ventiire  to  say  the 
irony  and  importance  was  lost  on  almost  all 
of  them. 

The  story  appefu«d  on  page  A-3  of  the 
March  and,  1872  edition  of  The  Washington 
Poet  under  a  modest  headline  which  said: 
"House  Unit  KlUs  Antlstrike  Bill."  The  story 
was  a  di^Mttch  from  the  United  Freas  Inter- 
national and  said  that  a  House  Commerce 
subcommittee  had  on  March  1st,  klUed  for 
thto  session  of  Congress  legislation  aimed  at 
preventing  railroad  and  airline  strikes. 

The  vote  in  the  subcmnmittee  was  close 
with  six  Democrats  overriding  the  efforts  at 
four  RepubUcans  on  a  bill  designed  to  ease 
the  in^mct  of  tranqx^tation  strikes  on  the 
national  economy  and  to  Impose  mandatory 
settlements  if  necessary. 

What  makes  thto  8t<K7  Important  to  that 
it  to  representative  of  a  relationship  which 
eztots  today  and  has  existed  for  many  yean 
past  between  Important  union  objectives  and 
Democrat  congressmen.  After  the  vote,  Re- 
pubUcan  Congressman  James  Harvey  of 
Michigan,  who  sponsored  the  blU  said  it  was 
intended  to  reconcile  President  Nixon's  pro- 
posal for  permanent  strike  settlings  legisla- 
tion with  (»ganized  labora  opposition  to  com- 
pulsory arbitration.  It  would,  Harvey  ex- 
plained, have  allowed  selsotlTe  strikes  in  the 
railroad  industry  but  provided  that  parties 
in  a  major  dispute  would  be  required  to  sub- 
mit proposed  contract  settlements.  After 
that,  one  of  the  proposato  would  be  selected 
by  an  arbitrator  and  opposed  unchanged. 

Harvey  described  the  committee's  actions 
thto  way:  "Thto  was  a  very  p<^tioaI  vote  in 
a  political  year." 

Compared  with  the  sensational  charges  be- 
ing made  about  Republican  officitds  and  the 
ITT  the  Anttotrike  story  vras  next  to  nothing. 
But  when  the  stc»7  to  combined  with  the  offi- 
cial reports  of  campaign  contributions  for 
the  members  of  that  Hoiise  Subcommittee  a 
different  light  to  shed.  It  seems  that  the  six 
subcommittee  members  who  voted  to  kill  the 
legislation  needed  so  imp<Htantly  by  the  na- 
tion have  received  campaign  contributions 
from  the  miited  Transportation  Union 
(UTU)  within  the  past  few  weeks.  For  ex- 
ample, campaign  committees  for  Congress- 
man Brock  Adams  received  $1,000  on  Janu- 
ary 13th  and  $1,000  on  January  17th.  Records 
show  that  four  others.  Congressman  Dingell, 
Democrat.  Michigan;  Podell,  Democrat.  New 
York;  Hetotoskl,  Democrat,  New  Jersey;  and 
Metcalf .  Democrat,  nilnoto,  received  campcOgn 
contributions  of  $500  each  while  Congress- 
man Murphy,  Democrat  of  New  York  received 
$1,000.  All  these  contributions  were  made  on 
the  same  day,  January  31,  1073.  They  bring 
the  1971-1972  UTU  campaign  contribution 
to  Congressman  Podell  to  $3,000;  to  Congress- 
man Metcalf  $1,000;  and  to  Congressman 
Murphy  $1,500.  

During  the  1970  campaign  UTU's  political 
education  league  spent  $328,850.  There  is 
every  indication  that  it  will  surpass  the  total 
thto  year.  Among  contributions  already  made 
In  the  last  two  months  are  $3,000  to  the 
Democratic  Congressional  Dinner  CMnmittee, 
$1,000  to  the  Tarborough  for  Senate  Commit- 
tee in  Texas,  and  $1,000  to  Senator  Mondale's 
campaign  in  Minnesota.  The  UTU  aJso  gave 
a  $1,000  to  the  Mondale  campaign  commit- 
tee last  year.  And  it  just  so  happens  that 
Senator  Mondale  serves  on  the  powerful  Sen- 
ate Labor  and  Public  Works  Committee  which 
to  also  ^inrmwing  permanent  strike  legisla- 
tions for  the  transportation  industry. 

It  seems  that  the  labor  unions  through 
the  simple  method  of  setting  up  politcal 
education  leagues  can  contribute  funds  to 
their  hearts  content  to  candidates  for  Con- 


gress. Corporations  are  denied  thto  privilege 
as  they  sbould  be  imder  the  Federal  Corrupt 
Practices  Act. 

Pbo-Labok  Reps  Voted  That  Wat 

Six  Democratic  House  members  received 
campaign  contributions  from  the  United 
Transportation  Union's  political  education 
fund  shortly  before  they  voted  to  kill  admln- 
totration-backed  legislation  aimed  at  pre- 
venting   railroad   and    airline    strikes. 

The  six  congressmen  are  members  of  a 
House  Commerce  subcommittee  which  voted 
down  the  bill  6  to  6  on  March  3.  The  meas- 
ure, sponsored  by  Rep.  James  Harvey,  R- 
Mlch.,  would  have  eased  the  impact  of  trans- 
portation strikes  and  iii4>08ed  eventual  man- 
datory settlements  if  necessary.  

The  funds,  channeled  through  the  UTU's 
Transportation  PollUcal  Education  Fund, 
wsnft  to  Reps.  Brock  Adams,  Wash.;  John 
DlngeU.  Mich.;  Bertram  PodeU.  N.T.;  Henry 
Hftlirto^l.  N.J.;  Ralph  MetcaUs.  Dl.;  and  John 
Muiphy,  N.Y. 

Records  of  the  House  clerk,  where  political 
donations  must  be  filed,  showed  that  Rep. 
Adams  received  two  $1,000  contributions 
from  the  union  p<dltical  fund,  one  on  Jan.  12 
and  one  Jan.  17. 

Reps.  PodeU,  Hetotoskl,  MetcaUe.  and  Dln- 
geU received  $500  contributions  frcxn  the  po- 
litical fimd  and  Rep.  Murphy  received  $1,000 
on  Jan.  81,  records  show.  

Rep.  PodeU  received  $1,500  from  the  UTU 
poUtical  fund.  Rep.  Murphy  was  given  $1,000 
and  Rep.  Metcalfe,  $500  last  year,  the  records 
reveal. 

POUnCAL   VOTE 

At  the  time  of  the  vote  on  his  legislation 
Rep.  Harvey  charged  that  "this  was  a  very 
political  vote  in  a  very  political  year." 

And  Commerce  Committee  Chairman  Har- 
isy  Staggers,  D-W.  Va.,  said  that  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  the  vote  had  killed  any  chances 
for  permanent  strike  legislation  in  hto  com- 
mittee this  year. 

Rep.  Harvey's  measure  was  intended  to 
reconcile  President  Nixon's  proposal  for  per- 
manent strike  settling  legislation  with  or- 
g;anlzed  labor's  opposition  to  compulsory 
arbitration. 

The  UTU's  Political  Education  Fund  con- 
tributed some  $69,0(X)  to  state  and  congres- 
sional candidates  diu"lng  1971,  apparently  as 
advance  money  for  t^eir  1972  campaigns, 
the  House  records  reveal. 

Among  those  who  received  donations  was 
Sen.  Walter  Mondale,  D-Mlnn.,  a  member  of 
the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee, 
which  oversees  antl-strlke  legislation.  Sen. 
Mondale  got  $1,000. 

Sen.  Vance  Hartke.  D-Ind.,  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Oommerce  Committee's  Surface 
Transportation  subcommittee,  also  received 
$1,000  in  1971,  i^parently  to  help  him  pay 
off  a  campaign  debt  left  over  from  the  1970 
elections. 

NAVY'S  REPLY  TO  GENERAL  AC- 
COUNTINQ  OFFICE  REPORT  ON 
NUCLEAR  CARRIERS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  a  re- 
cent study  by  the  General  Accoimting 
Office  on  the  cost  of  the  Navy's  nuclear 
aircraft  carriers  has  resulted  in  some 
misleading  interpretations  by  the  press 
and  some  Members  of  Congress. 

When  learning  of  alleged  cost  growths, 
I  am  as  anxious  as  anyone  to  determine 
if  the  Congress  has  been  misled.  For  that 
very  reason  I  requested  tbat  the  Navy 
answer  some  of  the  charges  being 
leveled  reference  the  cost  problems  of 
the  new  nuclear  carriers. 

It  was  reassuring  to  me  when  the  Navy 
Department  advised  yesterday  that  the 
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OAO  report  did  not  identify  any  c<  sts 
which  had  not  been  forecast,  identic  led 
and  Justified  to  Congress  in  the  appfo 
priate  budget  categories. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  cAn 
sent    that    the    Navy's    reply    to   thfuse 
charges  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoiu) 

There  being  no  objection,  the  rebly 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzccpo, 
as  follows: 

COMMZNT 

The  Government  Accounting  Office  (OA  0) 
report  Is  similar  to  one  of  February  1970.  B*  th 
discuss  the  cost  of  major  spare  reactor  co  n- 
ponents  and  Navy  and  Atomic  Energy  C!o  n- 
mlsslon  (AEC)  development  and  other  co  its 
of  the  Nlmltz  reactor  propulsion  plant  as  w  (11 
as  ship  construction  cost.  No  costs  app«  ar 
that  have  not  been  planned  for,  Identlfl  xX 
and  Justified  to  Congress  In  the  approprla  ie 
budget  categories. 

The  fact  Is  that  most  of  the  $833.3  mllll<  n 
referred  to  in  the  press  release  as  an  "1 1- 
crease,"  does  not  represent  an  "overrur ," 
has  not  "occurred  during  the  past  yt  it 
alone."  and  was  not  "uncovered"  by  the  OA  0. 
Nor  does  the  OAO  report  Identify  these  fuijds 
In  that  manner.  The  S833.3  mUUon  referi  ed 
to  was  Identified  to  the  OAO  by  the  Ni  vy 
and  can  be  broken  down  as  follows : 

1.  $108  million  for  spare  nuclear  propuls  on 
plant  components  for  all  Nlmltz  Class  c  «■- 
rlers  authorized  and  appropriated  by  C<  n- 
gress  as  a  separate  line  Item  In  the  Sh  p- 
bulldlng  and  Conversion,  Navy  (SCN)  Re- 
count In  Fiscal  Years   1969,   1970.  and   1 

2.  $80  million  of  Navy  Research  and 
velopment  funds  appropriated  by  Con^, 
In  the  Fiscal  Years  1965  through  1971 
the  Navy's  share  of  the  development  eft 
during  that  period  on  the  propulsion  pli 
for  the  Nlmltz  Class  carriers. 

3.  $275.6  million  Atomic  Energy  Conun  3- 
slon  funds  appropriated  In  the  Fiscal  Yei  trs 
1965  through  1971  for  development  of  t  he 
Nlmltz  Class  carrier  nuclear  propulsl  >n 
plant. 

4.  $116.7  million  Increased  estimate  of  tie 
cost  of  the  Nlmltz  which  was  reported  to 
Conpress  by  the  Navy  5  years  ago  prior  to 
award  of  the  ship  construction  contract. 

5.  $101.8  million  increased  estimate  of 
ship-builder  escalation  (due  to  inflationary 
forces)  for  both  ships  expected  to  accrue  ov  sr 
the  8  year  period  of  the  shipbuilding  contra  :t 
reported  to  Congress  by  the  Navy  In  Januajy 
1971.  ^ 

6.  $68.7  million  Increased  cost  estlmat. 
for  both  ships  due  to  changes  in  ship  desi|,_ 
and  expected  cost  growth  In  government  fui  - 
nlshed  material  and  shipbuilder  costs  Ider  - 
tlfled  to  Congress  by  the  Navy  in  Januar  r 
1971. 

7.  $82.5  aiUllon  of  estimated  cost  growtl  i 
for  government  furnished  material  and  In  ■ 
creased  shlpbuUder  costs  identified  to  Con  • 
gress  by  the  Navy  In  the  June  30.  1971,  Se 
lected  Acquisition  Report. 

As  shown  by  the  tabulation  above,  the»  i 
costs  have  been  Identified  to  the  Congres  i 
by  the  Navy  over  the  last  eight  years.  0 ' 
the  total.  $253  million  represents  growth  1:  i 
the  estimated  cost  to  buUd  the  Nlmltz  an  l 
Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  subsequent  to  th  j 
estimate  of  $1,063  million  made  five  years  ag  ) 
when  the  initial  ship  construction  contrac  t 
was  placed.  Most  of  this  Increase  Is  attrib- 
utable to  the  general  Inflation  of  the  ecoc  - 
omy.  This  $253  million  estlmateu  cot  t 
growth  averages  about  3  percent  per  yeiir 
over  the  eight  year  span  of  the  shlpbulldln  5 
contract  and  results  In  the  current  estlmat  b 
for  ship  construction  cost  of  $1,316  mlllloi  . 

In  accordance  with  the  standard  budg<  t 
categories  approved  by  Congress,  develop- 
ment and  other  costs  specifically  attrlbutabl  » 
to  the  Nlmltz  Class  carrier  nuclear  propiil  - 
slon  plant  tabulated  above  are  separate  froi  > 
procurement  costs  and  are  not  Included  1 1 
ship  construction  cost  estimates  or  budget! . 


However,  they  have  been  planned  for.  Iden- 
tified and  Justified  to  Congress  In  the  appro- 
priate budget  categories. 

Since  1967  there  have  been  a  n\unber  of 
Iterations  of  the  estimated  cost  of  a  third 
follow  ship  as  well  as  the  required  long  lead 
time  funding  based  on  a  variety  of  premises. 
In  general,  the  differences  In  the  estimated 
costs  are  due  to  different  escalation  factors 
arising  from  different  production  periods  In- 
volved, the  market  conditions,  provisions  for 
techncdoglcal  change  and  updating,  and  ex- 
perience gained  on  the  CVAN-68/60  con- 
struction. 

Today,  the  buildup  of  the  detailed  coat 
estimates  for  a  third  Nlmltz  class  ship 
delivering  In  September  1980  total  $961.0 
million — about  $600.0  million  for  the  ship 
construction  contract  and  about  $351.0  mil- 
lion for  the  Government  Furnished  Material. 
Of  the  total.  $299.0  million  is  needed  in  Fis- 
cal Year  1973  for  procurement  of  long  lead 
time  material  to  permit  an  orderly  construc- 
tion of  the  ship  leading  to  delivery  In  Sep- 
tember 1980  at  the  least  cost  alternative  now 
available. 

This  estimated  end  cost  of  $951.0  million 
for  the  3rd  Nlmltz  class  carrier  delivering  In 
1980  compares  to  an  e8tlmat«d  end  cost  of 
$665.0  mlUlon  for  the  CVAN-69  which  wlU 
deliver  over  6  years  earlier  In  June  1976. 
Broadly  speaking,  the  cost  difference  of 
$286.0  million  Is  mainly  due  to  escalation — 
$206.0  million  (about  6%  per  year  for  6 
years*.  Market  conditions  mainly  reflecting 
the  disruption  of  ship  construction  sequenc- 
ing and  the  vendor  production  lines  as  well 
as  state  of  the  art  changes  account  for  about 
$70.0  million.  The  $10.0  mUUon  balance  rep- 
resents the  reservation  to  cover  military 
characteristics  changes  necessary  to  respond 
to  new  threats. 

This  $951.0  million  figure  represents  our 
best  projection  of  acquisition  coats  expected 
through  delivery  of  CVN-70  In  September 
1980. 

The  total  end  costs  for  CVAN-68,  69,  and 
CVN-70  are  $627.7  million.  $664.5  mlUlon  and 
$951  million  respectively. 

The  nuclear-powered  carrier  is  not  merely 
a  landing  field  at  sea  but  a  total  weapons 
system.  The  Nlmltz  Class  carriers  are  the 
strongest  and  least  vulnerable  naval  surface 
warships  that  can  be  constructed.  They  are 
designed  to  carry  out  their  mission  In  the 
face  of  Intense  enemy  opposition.  The  fact 
that  carriers  may  be  damaged  by  enemy 
attacks  does  not  reduce  the  need  for  air 
power  at  sea  Without  It  we  cannot  conduct 
overseas  military  operations  or  In  time  of 
conflict  even  continue  world  trade  for  which 
this  nation  so  depends. 

The  F-14  is  Intended  for  use  on  all  of  our 
modem  carriers,  not  Just  these  two. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  no  attack  carriers 
for  very  good  reasons. 

When,  after  World  War  II.  the  Soviet 
Union  began  to  develop  and  to  construct  a 
modern  Navy,  it  was  a  strong  continental 
power  making  first  attempts  to  spread  Its 
military  strength  Into  the  surrounding  seas. 
The  Soviet  Navy  was  ineffective  and  virtually 
non-existent  in  terms  of  capable  high-seas 
fighting  units,  and  It  had  no  recent  experi- 
ence nor  tradition  of  operations  In  distant 
waters. 

The  Soviets,  the  predominant  land  power, 
have  recognized  the  maritime  position  of  the 
United  States  and  our  dependence  upon  free 
use  of  the  seas  to  maintain  economic  and 
military  contacts  with  friends  and  allies 
around  the  world.  As  the  new  Soviet  Navy 
began  to  appear,  its  first  units  were  those 
best  suited  for  Interdiction  of  the  sea  buies. 
Recent  new  classes  of  ships  Indicate  that 
the  Soviets  are  now  thinking  beyond  this 
basic  interdiction  mission.  For  the  first  time 
In  their  history  they  are  supporting  an  over- 
seas foreign  policy  with  deployed  naval  farces. 
They  are  mainUinlng  naval  forces  for  ex- 
tended periods  In  Cuban  waters,  off  the  west 
coast  of  Africa.  In  the  Indian  Ocean,  and 


they  maintain  a  large  naval  force  In  the 
Mfldltarranean. 

By  the  early  1960s,  when  they  began  to 
build  their  modem  Navy,  the  Soviets  were 
far  behind  the  United  States  In  cairler  tech- 
nology as  well  as  In  Industrial  capablUty.  Re- 
cently, they  buUt  two  medium  slaed  modem 
helicopter  carriers.  As  they  gain  experience 
with  these,  and  as  they  continue  expand- 
ing their  naval  power,  they  may  weU  buUd 
aircraft  carriers  to  extend  the  areas  in  which 
they  can  project  their  national  power. 

Until  then  any  fighters  the  Soviets  may 
have  cannot  be  taken  to  sea.  In  time  of  war, 
the  Soviet  surface  navy  will  be  compelled  to 
operate  only  where  their  land-based  fighters 
can  provide  them  some  protection  from  our 
carrier  alrptower. 

The  Navy  considers  the  President's  request 
for  advance  procurement  funds  for  the  OVN- 
70  in  the  Fiscal  Year  1973  budget  to  be  the 
highest  priority  Item  In  the  Navy's  general 
purpose  budget. 


EQUAL  EDUCA'nONAL 

oppoRTUNrrufls  act  op  1972 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  in  or- 
der to  keep  Senators  who  are  not  mem- 
bers of  the  Education  Subcommittee  ob- 
jectively advised  of  both  tlie  merits  of 
President  Nixon's  Equal  Educational  Op- 
portimitles  Act  of  1972  and  the  maneu- 
vering generated  by  such  legislation,  I 
wish  to  bring  to  their  attention  a  letter 
I  received  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  Elliott  Richard- 
son. In  his  letter.  Secretary  Richardson 
effectively  pierces  generalizations  im- 
plicit in  alternative  legislation,  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  220,  Introduced  in  the 
form  of  a  $2.5  billion  supplemental  ap- 
propriation for  the  Office  of  Education 
for  fiscal  year  1972. 

Secretary  Richardson's  letter  summa- 
rizes his  testimony  of  March  24  when  he 
explained  to  the  Education  Subcommit- 
tee why  a  simple  increase  in  ESEA,  title 
I,  part  C  funds  failed  to  address  itself 
to  problems  which  President  Nixon's  bill 
would  remedy.  The  letter  points  out  how 
the  age-old  American  remedy  of  simply 
more  money  is  once  again  insensitive  to 
the  real  problem  presented. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  Senators  to  read 
and  consider  Secretary  Richardson's 
most  concise  presentation  of  the  issue. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  letter 
to  me  of  April  13.  1972.  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro,  as 
follows: 

Thx  Skckxtakt  of  Health. 

E^DtrCATIOK.  AKO  WXLFAXZ. 

Washington,  D.C..  AprU  13. 1972. 
Hon.  Prrni  H.  Doicinicx, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Wtuhington,  D.C. 

DBAS  Senator  Dominick:  In  response  to 
your  Inquiry,  I  would  like  to  outline  my  rea- 
sons for  opposing  the  resolution  Introduced 
March  28,  1972,  In  the  Senate  to  provide  ad- 
ditional funds  for  Title  I  of  the  ESEA  In 
fiscal  1972. 

Senator  Pell  contends  that  his  bill  author- 
izing supplementary  funding  of  Title  I  would 
more  effectively  provide  equal  educational 
opportunity  for  the  Nation's  children  than 
the  President's  proposal.  In  designing  the 
EEO  program,  a  careful  study  of  the  appll- 
cabUlty  determined  that  this  legislation  Is 
not  suitable  for  the  purposes  of  the  Equal 
Educational  Opportunity  Act  of  1972. 

Title  I  does  not  speclflcally  encourage  the 
President's  sUted  goal  of  deeegregatton.  nor 
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does  it  give  priority  In  the  allocation  of 
funds  to  districts  Implementing  court-or- 
dered or  voluntary  desegregation  plans.  Be- 
cause of  this  limitation,  the  Incentlve-to- 
desegregate  features  Incorporated  In  the 
EEOA  would  not  be  possible  under  Title  I. 
One  of  the  principal  advantages  of  o\ir  pro- 
posal Is  that  It  would  provide  a  single.  In- 
tegrated program  through  which  school  dis- 
tricts could  address  both  their  desegregation 
and  their  compensatory  education  problems 
at  one  time  and  in  a  mutually  supporting 
fashion. 

Another  factor  Is  that  Title  I  Is  a  formula 
grant  program  which  does  not  require  that 
any  additional  available  funds  be  concen- 
trated on  the  schools  with  the  greatest  rela- 
tive need.  This  focus  can  best  be  assured,  we 
believe,  by  using  the  project  grant  approach. 
Project  grant  review  within  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation of  the  compensatory  education  pro- 
posals Is  important  since  our  data  indicates 
the  critical  need  for  careful  project  design 
and  management  If  the  chances  of  successful 
compensatory  education  are  to  be  maximized. 

As  you  know,  the  Congress  enacted  In  1970 
a  new  Part  C  of  Title  I,  ESEA  which  is  de- 
signed to  target  additional  money  In  those 
school  districts  which  have  the  highest  con- 
centrations of  children  from  low-Income 
families.  However,  Part  C  Is  d.3slgned  so  that 
funds  to  carry  it  out  cannot  exceed  15%  of 
the  excess  Title  I  appropriation  over  $1,396,- 
000,000  In  any  given  year.  Thus  we  could  not 
reach  $900  million  In  new  concentrated  com- 
pensatory education  money  under  Part  C 
alone  unless  the  total  Title  I  appropriation 
exceeded  $7  billion. 

A  further  restriction  is  that  a  district  may 
not  receive  Part  C  funds  unless  at  least  20% 
of  the  students  in  the  local  education  agency 
are  eligible,  or  If  there  are  5000  such  stu- 
dents, at  least  5%  are  eligible.  Under  the 
Equal  Educational  Opportimitles  Act,  dis- 
tricts with  Individual  schools  enrolling  at 
least  30%  of  their  students  from  poor  fami- 
lies would  be  eligible  for  assistance  even  If 
the  total  enrollment  In  the  district  was  less 
than  20%  from  poor  famUles.  It  should  also 
be  noted  that  under  Part  C  the  total  amount 
an  LEA  can  receive  for  concentrations  of  low- 
income  students  cannot  exceed  40%  of  the 
b8«lc  Tttle  I  grant. 

It  IB  my  hope  that  the  Congress  will  ap- 
prove the  Equal  Educational  Opportunities 
Act  of  1972  (S.  3396,  H.B.  13915)  as  the  best 
possible  way  to  provide  a  better  education 
for  our  children. 
Sincerely, 

Eluot  RiCHARoeoir. 

Secretary. 


STUDENTS  AND  AGINQ 

Mr.  CHURCH.  BCr.  President,  it  is  al- 
ways enlightening  to  trade  ideas  with  the 
yoimg  people  of  the  United  States.  They 
provide  a  fresh  viewpoint  and  sometimes 
force  their  elders  to  question  their  own 
ideas  on  vital  issues  of  the  day. 

A  week  or  so  ago.  I  visited  Kansas  State 
University  to  talk  to  youth  about  old  age. 
My  major  point,  in  addressing  a  con- 
vocation of  students,  was  that  many  peo- 
ple in  our  society  tend  to  shut  out  all 
thoughts  of  growing  old  imtil  they  find 
that  old  age  is  upon  them.  Simon  de 
Beauvoir — as  I  said  in  the  speech — feels 
so  strongly  about  this  tendency  that  she 
calls  old  age  a  "forbidden  sid}Ject."  As 
she  wrote  In  a  recent  magazine  article: 

Until  the  moment  it  is  upon  us,  old  age  is 
something  that  affects  only  other  peofrie.  So 
It  Is  vinderstandable  that  society  should 
manage  to  prevent  us  from  seeing  our  own 
kind,  our  fellow  men,  when  we  look  at  the 
old. 


Certainly,  much  evidence  supports  Ms. 
de  Beauvolr's  opinion.  Older  people  in 
many  nations,  not  only  the  United  States, 
are  expected  to  live  on  cruelly  inadequate 
income:  many  live  in  lonely  isolation; 
many  feel  that  the  world  has  no  place  for 
them. 

At  Kansas  State  University,  however, 
I  was  pleased  to  find  a  lively  student  in- 
terest In  issues  related  to  aging.  I  have 
had  similar  experiences  elsewhere.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  is  a  healthy  sign  of  chang- 
ing attitudes  toward  aging. 

Later  in  the  day.  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Kansas  State  Citizens  Council  on  Aging. 
I  described  some  of  the  day-to-day  real- 
ities confronted  by  the  Congress  in  ef- 
forts to  make  the  most  of  the  momentum 
generated  by  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Aging  late  last  year. 

Undoubtedly,  there  is  a  long  way  to  go. 
But,  with  the  active  interest  of  yoimger 
Americans  as  well  as  older  Americans, 
we  can  hope  to  make  the  1970's  a  pro- 
ductive and  memorable  decade  for  to- 
day's elderly  and  for  all  those  yet  to 
come. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  tliat  both 
speeches  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speeches 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MOHE  TaUC  on  A  FORBmoXN  SlTBJBCr 

You  may  wonder — at  least  that  was  the 
Intention — ^what  my  "forbidden"  subject  Is 
today. 

I  wont  hold  you  in  suspense  very  long. 

It  is  not  the  revelation  of  a  secret  State 
Department  plot  to  abduct  Henry  Kissin- 
ger. 

It  Is  not  even  the  latest  secret  memoran- 
dimi  from  I.T.  &T. 

Instead,  I  have  cribbed  from  Simone  de 
Beauvoir. 

An  article  she  did  for  the  New  York  Times 
Sunday  Magazine  a  few  weeks  ago  was  called 
"Ftank  Talk  on  A  Forbidden  Subject". 

Ms.  de  Beauvoir — who  stlU  has  pertinent 
things  to  say  about  what  has  now  l>ecome 
known  as  Women's  Lib— was  talking  in  that 
article  about  aging. 

She  herself  Is,  as  she  describes  It,  "on 
the  threshold  of  old  age". 

And  she  wishes  to  expose  what  she  caUs 
a  "conspiracy  of  silence"  which  enables  our 
society  to  treat  the  elderly  as  outcasts. 

Her  argiunents  are  timely,  and  I  think  that 
they  have  direct  meaning  for  all  the  people 
of  this  Nation,  whether  they  are  old,  becom- 
ing cdd,  or  are  still  chronologically  young. 

Furthermore,  the  de  Beauvoir  article 
brings  other  Issues  to  mind — Issues  which, 
I  think,  raise  serioxis  questions  about  the 
ways  In  which  governments  and  people  In- 
terract  upon  each  other. 

First,  however,  what  leads  Ms.  de  Beauvoir 
to  believe  that  our  society  condenms  the 
elderly  to  poverty  and  neglect? 

Her  major  themes  are  expressed,  I  believe. 
In  these  excerpts: 

".  .  .  (our)  society  appears  to  think  that 
they  (the  elderly)  belong  to  an  entirely 
different  species,  for  If  all  that  is  needed  to 
feel  that  one  has  done  one's  duty  by  them  Is 
to  grant  them  a  wretched  pittance,  then  they 
have  neither  the  same  needs  nor  the  same 
feellzigs  as  other  men. 

"Economists  and  legislators  endorse  this 
convenient  fallacy  when  they  deplore  the 
burden  that  the  'non-active'  lay  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  'active'  population.  Just  as 
though  the  latter  were  not  potential  non- 
actives  and  as  though  they  were  not  Insur- 
ing their  own  future  by  seeing  to  it  that 
the  aged  are  taken  care  of." 


The  elderly,  she  goes  on  to  point  out  in 
her  article: 

"are  required  to  l>e  a  standing  example  of 
all  the  virtues.  Above  all,  they  are  called 
upon  to  display  serenity;  the  world  asserts 
that  they  possess  it,  eind  this  assertion  allows 
the  world  to  ignore  their  \inliapplness." 

Later,  as  fiirther  evidence  of  our  callous- 
ness, she  quotes  an  anthropologist  who  said: 

"In  a  changing  world,  where  machines 
have  a  very  short  run  of  life,  men  must  not 
be  used  too  long.  Everyone  over  55  should 
be  scrapped." 

Simone  de  Beauvolr's  outraged  protest 
over  dehimianlzed  old  age  is  slmlllar  to  the 
denunciations  I  have  heard  time  and  time 
again  from  witnesses  who  appear  before  the 
U.S.   Senate   Special    Committee    on   Aging. 

These  witnesses  see  nothing  less  than  a 
basic  failiu«  In  our  civilization  when  the 
last  third  of  life  becomes  a  wasted  wretched 
time  span  between  advanced  middle-age  and 
death. 

And  in  striking  that  theme,  we  Identify 
a  failure  of  our  civilization. 

That  failure  is  simply  the  blindness  that 
varied  segments  of  our  population  display 
toward  other  segments. 

What  we  cannot  see,  we  cannot  under- 
stand. 

What  we  cannot  understand  we  either  for- 
get or  denounce. 

At  the  moment,  most  Americans  who  have 
not  yet  reached  retirement  age  are  willing 
to  forget  the  elderly. 

They  have  not  yet  begun  to  denounce  them 
openly,  except  for  a  disturbing  and  perhaps 
growing  tendency  to  complain  about  in- 
creases in  Social  Secxirity  taxes.  As  the  de 
Beauvoir  article  put  It,  the  actives  are  grow- 
ing restive  over  the  cost  of  carrying  the  non- 
actives. 

I  mentioned  the  Senate  Conmalttee  on 
Aging. 

Over  the  last  18  mcmths  or  so,  the  Com- 
mittee has  attempted  to  pull  together  as 
many  facts  as  possible  about  aging  and  aged 
Americans:  their  problems,  their  aspirations, 
their  growing  voice  in  the  Nation,  and  their 
anger. 

Our  Immediate  goal  was  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging  held  late  last  year. 

We  wanted  to  summarize  the  many  Issues 
to  which  we  had  given  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion. We  Issued  more  than  a  doaen  reports 
dealing  with  a  variety  of  subjects.  Including 
shortcomings  In  public  policy  related  to 
mental  health  and  the  elderly,  alternatives 
to  nursing  home  care,  tran^jortatlon  defi- 
ciencies, and  the  lack  of  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  older  workers — to  name  a  few. 

Our  reports,  together  with  the  White  House 
Conf«!rence,  have  forced  us  to  do  more  stock- 
taking than  usual,  and  that  is  one  reason 
why — I  suppose — ^it  is  good  to  have  White 
House  Conferences. 

What  did  we  find?  It's  tempting  to  recite 
the  brutal  facts  at>out  poverty  among  our 
elders. 

But  let's  l>egln  with  a  few  questions:  why 
are  people  retired  In  the  first  place? 

Is  this  decision  guided  by  free  choice? 

Do  workers  feel  a  need  for  rest  after  dec- 
ades on  the  job? 

Or  do  they  accept  retirement  only  because 
it  is  forced  upon  them? 

If  Judged  solely  in  terms  of  economic 
consequences,  retirement  has  to  be  regarded 
as  a  disaster. 

Retirees,  on  the  average,  have  less  than 
half  the  Income  of  those  stUl  in  the  labor 
foroe. 

And,  at  the  very  time  the  money  grows 
sparse,  old  age  imposes  new  drains  upon 
their  incomes. 

Approximately  30  percent  of  retirement 
income  goes  for  shelter.  There  are  even  re- 
ports of  older  homeowners  who  pay  almost 
50  percent  of  their  Incomes  for  property  taxes 
alone. 
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Iifedlcare  tiecazne  law  In  1965.  and  It  \aa 
and  Is  a  bleaelng.  The  nightmare  tl  at 
frightened  the  vast  majority  of  older  Ami  rl- 
cans — a  complete  wlpeout  of  all  their  savli  igs 
and  assets  because  of  a  catastrophic  lllnea  i — 
has  become  part  of  the  i>ast.  But  Medic  ire 
falls  to  cover  such  costs  as  out>of-bo«pl  tal 
prescription  drugs,  many  Unds  of  thera  ;>y, 
and  truly  useful  nursing  home  care. 

In  addition,  the  administrators  of  Mell- 
care.  attempting  to  cut  costs,  are  ailso  cutt  ng 
the  program  In  ways  Congress  never  antici- 
pated. For  example,  there  Is  what  Is  cal  ed 
retroactive  denial.  After  weeks  or  months  of 
treatment,  a  patient  may  be  told  that  ils 
claim  will  not  be  honored.  The  bill  mist 
be  paid  by  the  patient. 

Furthermore,  In  terms  of  dollars  actui  lly 
paid  out,  older  Americans  now  bear  aim  xt 
the  same  level  of  out-of-pocket  expendltu  res 
for  health  care  as  they  did  before  Medici  re. 
We  on  the  Committee  on  Aging  were  <  is- 
mayed  when  we  got  word  of  this  Just  a  ew 
days  ago:  we  hope  that  the  program  can  be 
broadened  to  provide  better  coverage  rat  ler 
than  being  constricted  still  more. 

When  we  put  It  all  together,  we  find  t  lat 
approximately  80  percent  of  a  typical  retir  ie's 
Income  Is  spent  on  housing,  food,  transpoi  ta- 
tlon  and  medical  care_'There's  not  much  to 
begin  with.  There's  not  much  left  over  w:  len 
bare  essentials  are  paid  for.  We  are  talk  Ing 
about  20  million  older  Americans  who  are 
age  65  and  over.  One  out  of  every  four  s  .ib- 
Blst  below   the  statistical  poverty  level. 

For  minority  groups.  It's  one  out  of  e'  ery 
two.  And  millions  more  live  In  near  pov*  rty, 
which  means  that  their  Incomes  are  no  n  ore 
than  25  percent  higher  than  the  offl  ;lal 
poverty  line.  These  are  the  facts  of  life  1  bat 
win  not  change  until  we  raise  retlren  ent 
Income  to  realistic  levels.  \ 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  opposed  to  the 
Administration's  willingness  to  settle  tor  a 
5  percent  Increase  In  Social  Security.  I 

The  coat  of  living  has  gone  up  by  aln  ost 
that  amount  since  the  last  Social  Secu  Ity 
increase.  What  we  should  do  Is  take  the  t  Cep 
that  we  know  Is  possible  and  actuarlly  sou  id: 
We  should  raise  benefits  by  at  least  20  j  er- 
cent  to  boost  the  elderly  ahead  of  the  c  ist- 
of-livlng,  and  then  adopt  automatic  adjiist- 
ments  to  cope  with  Inflation  In  the  futui 
In  addition,  we  should  help  those  wl 
Incomes — even  with  a  20  percent  increi 
still  fall  below  the  poverty  line.  They  shoiild 
receive  an  Income  supplement  to  raise  them 
out  of  poverty,  and  that  supplement  shoald 
be  paid  out  of  general  revenues  through  Ifie 
Social  Security  Administration,  rather  tl 
through  the  State  welfare  agencies. 

We  are  making  a  push  in  the  Senate ]to 
take  the  two  actions  I  have  Just  mention  »d. 
I  now  have  32  cosponsors  on  amendmei  its 
which  will  soon  reach  the  Senate  Floor  I 
think  we  have  a  good  chance  for  at  le  At 
partial  success.  But  even  complete  succ  ss 
would  leave  us  a  long  way  from  resolving  t  le 
retirement  Income  crisis  in  this  Nation.  M<  re 
than  subsistence  is  needed.  A  livable  Incoi  ne 
In  retirement  for  every  elderly  citizen  shoi  Id 
be  our  national  goal. 

At  the  same  time,  we  ought  to  realize  tl  lat 
man  does  not  live  by  income  alone.  He  m  ist 
have  a  sense  of  purpose — about  which  I  \  111 
say  more  later.  He  also  has  a  need  for  servlc  es, 
which  Is  likely  to  change  as  he  becomes  olc  er. 
Perhaps  many  In  this  auditorium  b  .ve 
grandparents  who  recently  entered  retl  re- 
ment. 

Chances  are  that  they  are  In  robust  hei  1th 
and  that  they  have  a  wide  range  of  inten  Bts 
for  which,  at  last,  there  Is  now  time  to  p  ir- 
sue.  But  they  are  now  In  their  608.  What  rlU 
happen  in  their  70b,  80s,  or  90s,  and  e  ren 
beyond?  There  are  now  7,000  centenarian  i  in 
this  Nation.  The  fact  is  that  our  elderly 
getting  older. 

People  in  their  60s  and  early  70b  are  amfcng 
the  "young  elderly."  The  "old  elderly"  are 
creasing  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
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TtXe  New  York  City,  for  example.  Just 
about  1  million  people  there  are  now  66 
years  old  or  older;  and  I  might  add  that  50 
per  cent  of  this  group — a  predominately 
white  group — is  living  In  poverty. 

Perhaps  an  even  more  startling  statistic  is 
that  35  percent  are  over  75  years  old.  As  they 
become  older,  as  spouses  die,  and  as  their 
resources  and  vigor  dwindle,  they  may  find 
that  they  need  Just  a  little  help:  perhaps  an 
apartment  which  provides  meal  service  In  a 
common  dining  room;  perhaps  a  home  health 
aide  to  visit  a  few  times  a  week  for  essential 
chores;  perhaps  a  "mini-bus"  with  flexible 
routing  patterns  for  visits  to  a  physician  or 
to  the  supermarket;  perhaps  a  neighborhood 
center  to  meet  other  people,  young  and  old. 

These  services  are  not  merely  amenities. 
They  are  becoming  necessities.  But  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  is  told,  again  and  again,  that 
not  one  city  in  the  United  States  has  a  really 
good  service  network. 

And,  because  we  have  failed  to  provide 
services  that  help  people  retain  their  inde- 
pendence— or  to  develop  new  patterns  of  self- 
direction — an  appalling  number  of  them  are 
placed  in  institutions.  And  when  they  enter 
institutions,  many  expect  never  to  leave.  Too 
often,  they  feel  that  there  is  nothing  waiting 
for  them  outside  of  the  Institution. 

Too  often,  they  are  right.  i 

Oreat  as  the  need  for  services  is  now,  think 
of  what  it  will  be  as  the  number  of  our' 
"old  elderly"  Increases.  By  the  turn  of  the 
century — ^that's  only  28  years  from  now, 
when  many  In  this  room  will  not  yet  be  50 
years  of  age — nearly  two  out  of  three  older 
Americans,  about  20  million  in  all,  will  be 
over  the  age  of  75. 

With  community  services,  they  can  be  in- 
dependent or  semi-independent.  Without 
such  services,  many  will  live  out  their  last 
years  of  life  In  institutions;  many  will  live 
in  cruel  isolation;  and  many  others  will  ask 
with  Increasing  anger:  what  good  Is  a  few 
dollars  more  In  retirement  Income  tf  we  lack 
help  from  those  who  will  some  day  stand 
in  need  of  such  help  themselves? 

We've  talked  about  Income.  We've  talked 
about  services.  What  about  the  sense  of  pur- 
pose to  which  I  earlier  referred? 

Here,  it  seems  to  me,  is  perhaps  the  heart 
of  the  question.  When  people  retire,  they 
become — as  economists  say — "non-produc- 
tive." Think  about  that  for  a  moment. 

A  Nation  cannot  live  without  productiv- 
ity, that  is  true.  But  it  is  also  true  that  a 
Nation  cannot  flourish  if  those  of  Its  popu- 
lation who  are  old  feel  that  they  are  super- 
fluous or  even  expendable. 

And  a  Nation  cannot  be  healthy  in  spirit 
or  in  outlook  if  Its  young  people — many  of 
whom  now  question  the  roles  they  are  called 
upon  to  assume  during  their  productive 
years — see,  further  down  the  road,  a  bitter 
and  empty  flnale. 

We  need  not  abide  by  present  patterns 
that  call  for  a  third  of  life  in  preparation,  a 
third  of  life  at  work,  and  a  third  of  life  In 
enforced  Idleness. 

A  career  need  not  begin  only  after  de- 
grees have  been  accumulated. 

A  career,  once  started,  should  be  inter- 
rupted, from  time  to  time,  by  new  learning 
or  by  sabbaticals  for  thinking  things  out. 
And  neither  should  a  lifetime  be  limited  to 
only  one  career.  A  man  or  woman  in  the 
late  ^jB,  60a  and  beyond,  should  have  the 
freedom  to  choose,  let's  say,  to  enter  into 
service  of  others  as  a  teacher,  social  work- 
er, environmentalist,  or  whatever  tf  that  new 
role  has  meaning  and  challenge. 

And  these  second  careers  should  be  obtain- 
able on  a  reduced  number  of  hours  during 
the  work  week,  when  reduced  hours  make 
sense. 

Offering  work  In  new  packages  may  help 
change  the  fundamental  attitudes  with 
which  people  regard  old  age  today.  Attitudes 
will  change,  too,  as  people  come  to  retUize 
that  the  so-called  "forbidden  rubject"  Is  not 


as  fearful  after  examination  as  it  is  when 
we  simply  turn  off  our  thinking. 

Indeed,  positive  attitudes  toward  old  ags 
In  the  United  States  are  not  only  possible 
but  inevitable.  Already,  the  elderly  them- 
selves are  declaring  their  rights.  Perhaps 
you've  seen  photographs  of  old  men  and 
women,  wearing  "Senior  Power"  buttons  and 
carrying  placards  protesting  rent  Increases 
or  other  heavy  blows  to  their  economic  se- 
curity. 

Perhaps  It  appears  that  they  are  acting 
only  as  another  special  Interest  group,  but 
something  more  Is  Involved.  They  are  pre- 
serving their  self-respect.  They  do  not  accept 
the  idea  that  they  can  be  forgotten  or  dis- 
missed Just  because  they  are  old. 

Increasingly  in  the  futiure,  the  elderly  will 
demand  to  be  heard  and  understood. 

Toung  people,  too — it  seems  to  me — will 
make  similar  demands  for  the  elderly  as  part 
of  their  overall  quest  for  a  society  which 
has  meaning  for  all. 

The  study  of  nursing  homes  done  by  a 
Ralph  Nader  Task  Force  of  college-age  stu- 
dents is  a  recent  manifestation  of  growing 
student  interest  In  this  subject. 

As  one  who  Is  associated  with  government, 
I  am  concerned  about  the  unhealthy  un- 
willingness, in  Congress  and  elsewhere,  to 
face  up  to  the  fact  that  the  problems  related 
to  aging  In  this  country  will  Increase  mar- 
kedly within  the  very  near  future,  unless 
major  changes  are  made  In  retirement  in- 
come policy  and  the  development  of  service 
networks  for  elderly  Americans. 

I  am  disturbed,  too.  by  the  fact  that  many 
Americans  regard  old  age  as  too  depressing  or 
too  remote  for  thoughtful  discussion  and  in- 
novative acflon. 

But,  as  I  have  tried  to  indicate  today,  the 
facts  for  the  future  are  clear. 

As  our  population  of  older  Americans 
grows,  as  the  percentage  of  those  above  75 
years  of  age  continues  to  grow  even  more 
rapidly,  we  must  make  major  adjustments 
if  we  are  to  head  off  a  compounding  of  to- 
day's problems  and — as  is  so  often  the  case — 
today's  despair. 

Can  government — and  the  people  served 
by  government — accomplish  all  this?  Some- 
times, when  we  read  of  corruption  or  empire- 
building  in  programs  meant  to  serve  the 
poor  or  afflicted,  we  have  good  reason  to 
wonder. 

Sometimes,  when  we  see  really  worthwhile 
programs  cut  back  or  cut  out  entirely  by 
budget-makers  who  don't  even  know  what 
the  programs  are  for,  we  have  good  reason 
to  ask  whether  a  predominantly  middle- 
class,  middle-aged  bureaucracy  will  ever  un- 
derstand or  care. 

Sometimes,  when  we  hear  the  Idealoglcal 
debates  between  self-styled  liberals  and  con- 
servatives, we  may  come  to  feel  that  blind- 
ness to  the  need  of  others  is  contagious,  and 
that  rhetoric  Is  the  carrier. 

I  won't  be  glib  with  you  today.  There  are 
no  guarantees  that  we  will  become  a  com- 
passionate society  or  even  a  Just  society. 

But  we  must  keep  prodding  ounelvw 
along. 

And  we  are  questioning  ourselves  In  the 
United  States  today,  even  when  those  ques- 
tions hurt. 

We  are  questioning  a  fooUah,  futile  war; 
even  though  we  have  yet  to  extricate  our- 
selves from  Its  grizzly  embrace. 

We  are  questioning  an  Inequitable  tax  sys- 
tem which  exempts  the  wealthy  and  soaks 
the  average  working  man. 

We  are  asking  questions  about  the  very  air 
we  breathe,  the  water  we  use,  and  the  prod- 
ucts that  once  we  accepted  so  uncrltlcaay. 
Will    we   find  the   right   answers   to  our 
questions? 
As  I  said  before,  there  are  no  guarantees. 
But  our  treatment  of  the  elderly  will  h^p 
to  tell  us  whether  we  are  sound  or  sick  as  a 
Nation.  If  we  remain  Indifferent  toward  the 
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last  yean  of  lUe.  we  abaU  iMk  genuine  te- 
spect  for  me  Itself. 

Our  faauras  of  the  peet,  however,  need 
not  be  lepeated  in  the  future. 

Pectu^M,  Instead  of  betnc  bUnd  to  Injus- 
tice, we  are  nurtiy  weerlng  Mlnden. 

And  pttbapt — ^Juat  pediape — ^we  are  even 
now  oommenolng  to  take  tbe  Ulndeis  off. 

MOMZNTUIC  OH  AOIKO? 

Perhaps  I  should  begin  by  saying  that  I 
have  long  wanted  to  meet  the  people  of  the 
K.C.CA.  on  their  own  home  grounds  to 
thank  them  for  putting  such  special  em- 
phasis upon  consumer  needs  of  older  Amer- 
icans. 

Tou  see,  for  the  last  few  years  I  have  served 
as  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
sumer Interests  of  the  Elderly  for  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  A^lng.  I've  kept  that 
position  even  though,  for  the  last  year,  I 
have  also  served  as  Chairman  of  the  full 
Committee. 

And  so  for  a  long  time  I  have  admired 
the  unique  and  effective  working  relations 
that  the  K.C.C.A.  maintains  with  the  Con- 
sumer United  Program.  And  I  was  especially 
pleased  to  learn  of  the  recognition  given  to 
your  program  at  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Aging.  To  Dr.  Morse  and  to  those  who 
work  so  well  with  him,  my  heartiest  con- 
gratulations. 

Having  mentioned  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Aging,  I  should  say  a  few  words  about 
its  mission  and  activities.  The  Committee 
was  established  almost  11  years  ago  when 
it  became  very  clear  that  Jurisdiction  over 
legislation  affecting  older  Americans  was 
spread  out  over  too  many  Senate  Commit- 
tees. Something  was  needed  to  put  the  pic- 
ture Into  perspective;  something  was  needed 
to  maintain  a  day-to-day  concern  about  all 
Issues  of  concern  to  the  elderly. 

And  so  the  Committee  was  established, 
and  Its  membership  now  stands  at  20:  nine 
Republicans  and  eleven  Democrats.  I  might 
add,  however,  that  a  visitor  to  any  one  of 
our  hearings  would  have  difficulty  In  deter- 
mining who  is  a  Republican  and  who  Is  a 
Democrat.  When  it  comes  to  aging,  partisan- 
ship is  at  a  minimum  in  our  deliberations. 

You  should  know,  too,  that  the  Commit- 
tee does  not  receive  bills  or  report  them  to 
the  Senate  Floor.  We  are  a  fact-finding 
group;  we  issue  reports;  we  make  recom- 
mendations; and  we  try  to  follow-up  on 
those  recommendations. 

In  1972,  of  course,  the  major  follow-up 
need  is  to  make  certain  that  the  best  pro- 
posals made  at  the  White  House  Conference 
are  Implemented.  For  we  are  faced  with  a 
challenge,  and  we  should  understand  Its  full 
magnitude  and  meaning. 

That  challenge,  very  briefly  stated,  calls 
for  the  1970's  to  become  a  period  of  triumph 
rather  than  one  of  despair  for  older  Ameri- 
cans. 

If  Congress  and  the  people  of  this  Nation 
successfully  translate  the  White  House  Con- 
ference recommendations  into  action,  we 
will  at  last  be  on  the  road  to  triumph  over 
chronic  problems  now  afflicting  the  elderly 
of  this  Nation. 

If.  however,  we  fumble  and  fritter  away 
our  c^portunity,  then  the  elderly  will  con- 
tinue to  face  disappointment  and  despair. 

And  who  can  deny  that  they  already  have 
suffered  too  much  delay?  Quite  bluntly,  older 
Americans  of  today  have  already  waited  too 
long  for  too  litUe. 

For  these  reaeons,  Sen&tors  of  boUi  parties 
have  Joined  in  a  bipartisan  push  for  early 
action  on  new  and  pending  legislation. 

We  are  not  seeking  billions  and  billions  ot 
dollars,  reaching  beyond  the  realm  of  the 
feasible. 

For  exan^le,  we  could  completely  abolUh 
poverty  among  the  elderly  in  this  country 
for  wtiat  it  costs  us  to  run  the  war  In  South- 
east Asia  for  Just  3  months. 


We  oould  put  out-of-lKMpital  presor^tlon 
dnics  under  Medicare  for  what  we  now  spend 
for  a  Blncle  ntielear  aircraft  carrier. 

We  oould  establish  a  compiehenslve  man- 
power program  for  older  workers  for  the  ooet 
of  one  Polaris  submarine. 

Elderly  AmerlcaDs  are  not  blind  to  the 
present  patterns  In  public  spending  or  the 
distorted  and  dehumanized  priorities  they 
represent. 

They  see  a  Nation  which  boasts  a  gross  na- 
tional product  of  more  than  one  trillion  dol- 
lars, but  the  same  Nation  allows  nearly  6 
million  older  Americans  to  subsist  below  the 
poverty  line. 

That  statistical  measure  of  poverty,  of 
coiuse.  Is  only  a  crude  Indicator  of  what  Is 
really  happening.  Many  older  people  make 
up  In  pride  what  they  lack  In  Income  and 
they  simply  do  not  feel  poor.  But  I  think  It 
Is  inexcusable  when  the  numbers  of  older 
persons  living  in  statistical  poverty  increases 
by  200,000  in  two  years,  as  has  occurred  in 
this  Nation. 
The  elderly  see  the  poor  among  themselves. 
They  also  see  a  Nation  where  the  median 
family  Income  Is  almost  $10,000,  but  where 
nearly  one-fourth  of  all  aged  couples  have 
Incomes  below  $3,000. 

They  see  a  Nation  in  which  $70  million  is 
requested  for  mlUtary  aid  for  Spain,  but  in 
which  only  $30  million  Is  appropriated  to  en- 
able elderly  Americans  to  live  Independently. 
But.  despite  all  the  discouragements  of  the 
past,  today's  elderly  can  also  see  new  hope  on 
thebortzon. 

Through  the  voices  raised  at  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging,  all  Ametloans 
have  heard  a  stirring  declaration  for  action. 
The  Conferees  have  called  for  actions  that 
are  already  receiving  attention  in  Congress. 
In  fact,  during  the  conference  late  last  No- 
vember, the  Senate  paaeed  a  iMtlonal  hot 
meals  program  for  the  elderly.  And  that  bill 
has  since  been  accepted  by  the  House.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Congress  acted  immediately  after 
the  Conference  to  raise  fimding  levels  for 
the  Older  Americans  Act  from  $46  million 
dollars  to  $100  million  doUars. 

The  bipartisan  spirit  I  mentioned  before 
is  very  much  In  evidence;  and  this  even- 
banded  approach  is.  in  my  opinion,  yield- 
ing Important  results. 

Early  in  1971,  for  example,  the  Administra- 
tion was  under  fire  for  its  policies  on  aging. 
It  proposed  a  reduction  in  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  budget  at  Just  the  time  when  in- 
creases were  badly  needed. 

It  was  willing  to  scuttle  several  promising 
nutrition  programs  for  the  elderly. 

Its  critics  said  that  the  White  House  Con- 
ference was  being  stacked  poUtlcaUy  to  keep 
confvees  from  grappling  with  the  real  issues. 
And,  finally,  the  Administration  had  done 
piedous  little  to  seek  Social  Security  in- 
creases. The  6  percent  Increase  approved  in 
the  House  was  put  in  without  any  White 
House  bleesing  or  encouragement. 

Members  of  Congress  from  both  parties 
protested  all  of  these  shortoocnlngs. 

We  won  more  funding  for  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act. 

We  not  only  continued  the  nutrition  pro- 
gram: we  have  passed  the  bill  I  mentioned 
before — a  bill  to  broaden  the  previous  effort 
and  to  keep  It  going. 

We  kept  up  our  pressure  for  an  Issues- 
orlented  White  House  Conference,  and  we 
had  a  large  degree  of  success  there. 

As  for  Increased  Social  Security  benefits 
and  other  Social  Security  reforms,  some  of 
us  in  Congress  wonder  why  the  Ac.mlnis- 
tratlon  is  now  willing  to  settle  only  for  a 
6  percent  increase.  By  the  time  5  percent 
more  Is  added  to  the  monthly  checks  of  So- 
cial 8-3CUilty  recipients,  it  will  have  been 
wli)ed  out  by  cost-of-living  Increases. 

Personally,  I  favor  a  20  percent  Increase, 
and  I  now  have  32  cosponsors  on  my  amend- 
ment for  that  purpose.  I  might  add  that 


this  increase  would  not  endangn-  the  actu- 
arial soundness  of  the  Social  Security  Trust 
Fund,  nor  would  it  result  in  a  major  increase 
in  Social  Security  payroll  tax. 

A  more  adequate  retirement  Income  Is,  of 
course,  the  number  one  need  of  older  Ameri- 
cans. 

But  I  have  other  goals,  not  only  for  Social 
Sectirity,  but  in  other  key  areas. 

Here  briefly.  Is  my  program  for  immediate 
and  long-range  action: 

OTie:  Social  Security  should  be  used  to  lift 
all  of  the  elderly  out  of  poverty.  I  have  work- 
ed for  some  months  to  build  support  for  a 
bill  I  have  Introduced  to  accomplish  Just 
that.  It  would  provide  a  supplementary  pay- 
ment for  those  whose  Social  Security  is  below 
the  statistical  poverty  level.  That  supple- 
ment would  not  be  administered  through 
the  Welfare  office;  it  would  be  maUed  in  the 
same  envelc^e,  along  with  the  monthly 
Social  Security  check. 

Two:  Important  as  realistic  Income 
strat^y  is,  we  must  not  overlook  the  need 
for  improvements  In  Medicare. 

EarUer  today  I  referred  to  new  sUtistlcs 
indicating  that  older  Americans  are  now 
spending  almost  as  many  dollars  on  health 
care  as  they  were  before  Medicare  began. 
Then,  the  per  capita,  out-of-pocket  health 
expenditures  for  the  elderly  were  $234.  In 
1971,  those  costs  had  again  reached  $225. 

I  think  you  realize  that  my  ptupose  is  not 
to  attack  Medicare.  It  was  a  blessing  when 
it  was  first  established.  It  still  Is  a  blessing 
for  many  millions  who  use  it  every  year. 

But  we  would  be  blind  or  uncaring  if  we 
refuse  to  face  the  fact  that  Medicare  Is  rid- 
dled by  weaknesses  and  threatened  by  an 
ominous  rise  in  overall  health  costs.  Over 
the  past  year,  such  costs  have  risen  by  an 
even  five  percent. 

Another  part  of  the  problem  lies  in  ad- 
ministrative decisions  which  raise  the  coat 
of  Medicare  to  participants  while  reducing 
the  number  and  qtiaUty  of  services.  Another 
premium  rise,  for  example,  is  due  in  July 
for  Part  B  medical  services.  Length  of  cov- 
erage is  also  being  reduced,  and  initial  costs 
are  going  up. 

Probably  the  worst  cutback  In  senrioee 
imder  Medicare  has  occurred  in  so-called  ex- 
tended care  benefits.  Cutbacks  have  been  so 
severe  that  this  benefit  has  become  almost 
non-existent. 

As  everyone  knows,  one  of  the  biggest  de- 
ficiencies In  Medicare  is  that  it  does  not 
cover  certain  out-of-ho^ltal  prescription 
drugs.  And  I  must  add  that  I  am  disappointed 
by  the  Administration's  failure  to  ask  for 
such  reform. 

Atta  all,  the  President's  own  study  group 
recommended  three  years  ago  that  this  ac- 
tion be  taken.  Similar  findings  were  an- 
nounced by  other  study  groups  even  before 
this  Administration  took  office.  But  the  Pres- 
ident apparently  thinks  that  still  more  study 
is  needed.  He  had  nothing  at  all  to  say  in 
his  recent  Message  on  Aging. 

More  fundamentally,  however.  Medicare  is 
in  difficulty  largely  because  of  costly  defects 
in  the  present  health  care  delivery  system. 
One  of  those  defects  Is  the  failure  of  Med- 
icare to  provide  genuine  incentives  for  the 
development  and  growth  of  home  health 
care.  Here  in  Kansas,  you  are  familiar  with 
such  difficulties.  Your  pioneer  program  pro- 
vided many  lessons  that  should  have  been 
heeded  elsewhere.  But  Instead,  your  excel- 
lent program  was  permitted  to  die.  The  same 
pattern  exists  elsewhere.  Just  yesterday,  the 
Committee  on  Aging  published  a  report  which 
announced  that  the  number  of  home  care 
delivery  programs  in  the  United  States  has 
actually  declined  since  Medicare  began. 

Until  this  and  other  shortcomings  In  our 
health  Industry  are  dealt  with,  I  am  afraid 
that  any  program  calling  for  national  com- 
pulsory health  Insurance  will  encounter  dif- 
ficulties similar  to  those  that  are  hurting 
Medicare. 
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Three:  Another  u«s  for  ewly  sctlon  lur- 
ing this  session  would  be  the  estAbUsli- 
ment  of  a  strong  Federal  agency  foi  the 
elderly.  The  Older"  Americans  Act  of  1966 
has  never  lived  up  to  the  hopes  Con  frees 
had  for  It.  We  wanted  a  true  focal  polr  t  on 
aging  m  the  Federal  system.  Instead  we 
were  given  an  agency,  the  Admlnlstratlo  a  on 
Aging,  which  deteriorated  under  one  re- 
organization after  another.  It  is  now  reak 
and  submerged  within  the  Departmei  t  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Recently,  I  Introduced  a  bill  which  ^ould 
carry  out  the  recommendations  of  the  <  lom- 
mittee  on  Aging  and  the  White  House  Con- 
ference for  establishment  of  a  new,  st:  ong, 
and  coordinated  apparatus  to  serve  aa  a  cor- 
nerstone for  a  coherent  and  comprehe:  kslve 
Federal  approach  on  aging.  My  bill  woul  1  set 
up  an  Independent  office  on  aging  at  the 
White  House  level.  It  would  continue,  but 
strengthen,  the  present  Admlnlstratloi  i  on 
Aging  and  give  It  more  authority  to  deal 
with  State  agencies.  And  it  would  esta  >llah 
a  new  p>oeition:  Assistant  Secretary  foi  Ag- 
ing, within  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

Four:  Congreas  should  act  prompt!  r  to 
enhance  employment  and  service  oppor  uni- 
ties for  aging  Americans. 

With  unemployment  at  emergency  li  ivels, 
mature  workers  are  finding  out  that  they 
are  among  the  first  to  be  fired,  but  the  last 
to  be  hired.  Many  are  Jobless  because  ;helr 
skills  have  been  outdistanced  by  techno  logy. 
For  these  reasons  I  urge  the  Admlnlstn  tlon 
to  reassess  its  opposition  to  a  bill — 6upp<  rted 
by  Committee  on  Aging  members — to  pro- 
vide the  training,  counseling,  and  other  sup- 
portive services  that  would  enable  theia  to 
move  back  onto  the  payrolls  In  more  pro  luc- 
tive  work. 

Another  area  meriting  early  attentic  a  la 
the  broadening  of  service  opportunities  for 
older  persons.  Several  pilot  programs  lave 
amply  demonstrated  that  there  are  tj  lou- 
sands  of  older  Americans  who  are  ready  and 
able  to  serve  In  their  communities.  We  peed 
no  more  proof  that  these  programs  will  ^ork. 
What  Is  needed  now  is  a  genuine  natlbnal 
commitment  to  build  upon  the  solid  acbl  sve- 
ments  of  these  projects.  Here  again,  the  C  om- 
mlttee  on  Aging  has  a  bill.  Here  again  we 
would  welcome  Administration  support. 

Five:  The  Oommlttee  on  Aging  baa  iistl- 
mated  that  6  million  older  Americans  live 
In  unsuitable  housing.  Think  of  that  f  >r  a 
moment:  nearly  one  In  three  persons  of  age 
66  and  over  live  In  unsuitable  quarters.  1  bus 
little  real  Inroads  In  dealing  with  this  prob- 
lem. But  a  big  puab  Is  In  the  making:  our 
Subcommittee  on  Housing  Is  preparlr ;  a 
comprehensive  program  and  Is  looking  into 
the  impact  of  the  property  tax  as  well. 

My  own  personal  contribution  to  thU  ef- 
fort la  a  bill  which  woiild  make  home  rt  pair 
services  available  for  elderiy  homeow  lers 
who  would  otherwise  have  difficulty  pa  ring 
for  even  modest  renovations.  Skills  of  ( Ider 
persona  would  be  utilised.  The  old  Idoa  of 
neighbors  helping  neighbors  Is  a  good/ one, 
and  it  should  be  encouraged. 

Thus  far,  I  have  mentioned  Just  i  few 
areas  In  which  Immediate  action  shov  id  be 
taken.  But  the  development  and  1  nple- 
mentatlon  of  a  national  policy  on  tglng 
would  be  Incomplete  without  also  esta  dish- 
ing long-range  goals  and  direction. 

To  me.  one  of  the  most  important  ( bjec- 
ttves  is  the  development  of  service  net  rorks 
for  the  elderly  and — as  far  as  poaslbl  y—by 
the  elderly. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Aging  will  irork 
with  senior  citizen  organizations,  educ  ^tora, 
and  others  In  the  development  of  an  i  iffec- 
tlve  system  for  the  delivery  of  social  and 
health  services.  The  neoeaalty  for  co-onj  Inat- 
ing  social  and  health  aervlces  Is  now  i  idely 
talked  about,  but  It  la  still  rarely  prac  dead. 
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Ing  InaUtutlonallzed — wUI  not  really  be  re- 
solved until  that  principle  la  widely  applied. 

Another  key  concern  la  to  find  ways  to  In- 
volve the  elderly  more  In  programs  meant  to 
serve  them.  They  must  have  a  role,  a  voice, 
and  an  input  In  the  decision  making  proceaa. 
One  posalblUty  la  that  our  national  policy 
should  encourage  the  development  of  what 
might  be  called  "Community  Councils  of 
Older  Americans". 

Elderly  council  members  could  work  with 
governmental  and  private  agencies  to  make 
programs  more  responsive  to  the  special  needs 
of  the  elderly. 

Eventually,  as  In  the  case  of  the  council  of 
elders  In  Boston,  these  units  could  Incorpo- 
rate and  become  contracting  agents  for  such 
programs. 

Establishment  of  these  community  coun- 
cils can  also  enable  the  elderly,  more  and 
more,  to  manage  the  programs  which  are  now 
meant  to  serve  them.  There  are  many  experts 
and  professionals  In  the  field  of  aging.  But 
there  Is  really  no  expert  like  the  elderly 
person  who  has  lived  and  experienced  the 
very  problems  we  are  attempting  to  resolve. 

NEKD  FOB  EAaLT  AND  BIPAaTia&N  ACTION 

Now  1972,  It  seems  to  me,  can  be  a  year 
in  which  we  break  away  from  false,  fixed 
notions  about  aged  and  aging  Americana.  It 
can  be  a  year  in  which  we  take  advantage  of 
the  momentum  of  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence to  make  certain  that  its  go«ds  are  Im- 
plemented. 

For  this  reason,  I  hope  that  the  President 
will  speak  out  again  on  aging.  His  recent 
Message,  I  am  afraid,  fell  far  short  of  the 
challenge  provided  by  the  White  House  Con- 
ference. It  fell  far  short  of  several  key  bills 
being  advanced  In  Congress  by  Democrats 
and  Republicans.  Mr.  Nixon  hinted  In  his 
message  that  he  will  probably  have  more  to 
say  about  the  needs  of  older  Americans;  It  Is 
essential  that  he  does  so.  If  we  are  to  main- 
tain the  momentum  that  Dr.  Flemmlng  and 
others  have  done  so  much  to  develop. 

Today  there  are  more  than  20  million 
Americans  who  are  66  or  older,  about  one  out 
of  every  10  Americans.  The  elderly's  com- 
bined numbers  are  nearly  equivalent  to  the 
total  population  In  20  of  our  States. 

Equally  Important,  each  year  1.4  million 
Americans  have  their  66th  birthday.  And  by 
the  year  2000,  approximately  45  million  citi- 
zens will  have  become  members  of  this  age 
group. 

Today  our  Nation  has  a  unique  opportu- 
nity to  make  advancing  age  a  time  of  fulfill- 
ment, instead  of  neglect.  Perhape  even  more 
significant,  there  is  already  broad  agreement 
on  the  course  of  action  our  Nation  should 
take  now  and  In  the  future.  In  many  reapecta, 
the  report  of  the  White  House  Conference  Is 
a  ringing  reafllrmatlon  of  recommendations 
advanped  by  the  Committee  on  Aging  and 
Its  advisory  councils. 

With  this  broad  base  for  support,  our  Na- 
tion can  begin  to  develop,  for  the  first  time  in 
Its  history,  a  worthy,  workable  natKmal  policy 
for  the  elderly  American. 


But  the  much-sou^t  goal — to  aailst 


persona  to  live  Independently.  Instead  i  if  be- 


•ged 


UNIFORM  RELOCATION  ASSIST- 
ANCE AND  REAL  PROPERTY  AC- 
QUISmON  POLICIES  ACT  OP 
1970— OBflSSION  OP  TECHNICAL 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
12,  1972.  the  Senate  passed  S.  1819,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Uniform  Relocation 
Assistance  and  Real  Property  Acquisition 
Policies  Act  of  1970. 

The  Senate,  in  its  consideration  of  the 
bill,  adopted  a  floor  amendment  that  I 
had  prepared  and  which  was  cospon- 
sored  by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Brock),  the  manager  of  the  MO, 
and  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Mus- 


Kix) ,  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations,  which  had 
considered  the  bill  and  reported  It  favor- 
ably, with  amendments. 

One  purpose  of  the  floor  amendment 
was  to  amend  section  101(3)  of  the  Uni- 
form Act,  which  defines  the  term  "State 
agency,"  to  Include  within  that  defini- 
tion "a  State"  acting  as  a  State  and  not 
through  one  of  Its  agencies. 

Unfortunately,  as  the  result  of  a  tech- 
nical drafting  error,  an  extremely  sig- 
nificant part  of  the  current  language  of 
section  101(3),  language  in  the  statute 
as  now  written,  was  omitted.  The  matter 
can  be  simply  resolved  by  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  of  the  House,  whose 
staff  has  been  alerted  to  the  technical 
error.  But  I  do  want  to  make  this  formal 
statement  on  the  matter,  lest  there  be 
any  question  In  anyone's  mind  that  the 
Senate  intended  to  make  this  omission. 
It  most  emphatically  did  not. 

As  passed  by  the  Senate  on  April  12, 
subsection  (e)(1)  of  8.  1819  would 
amend  section  101(3)  of  Public  Law  91- 
646  to  read  as  follows: 

(3)  The  term  "State  agency"  means  the 
National  Capital  Housing  Authority,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency,  a  State,  and  any  department,  agency, 
or  Instrumentality  of  two  or  more  States  or 
of  two  or  more  political  subdivisions  of  a 
State  or  States. 

Subsection  (e)(1)  of  S.  1819  should 
have  been  written  so  as  to  amend  sec- 
tion 101(3)  of  Public  Law  91-646  to  read 
as  follows: 

(3)  The  term  "State  agency"  means  the 
National  Capital  Housing  Authority,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Land  Agen- 
cy, a  State,  and  any  department,  agency,  or 
Instrumentality  of  a  State  or  of  a  political 
subdivision  of  a  State,  or  any  department, 
agency,  or  Instnmientallty  of  two  or  more 
States  or  of  two  or  more  political  subdivi- 
sions of  a  State  or  States. 

The  omission  of  the  words  "and  any 
department,  agency,  or  instrumentality 
of  a  State  or  of  a  political  subdivision  of 
a  State"  from  the  language  of  subsec- 
tion <e)  (1)  of  S.  1819  as  passed  was  an 
unintended,  technical  error  which  will,  I 
am  sure,  be  corrected  in  the  other  body. 
If,  for  some  unimaginable  reason,  the 
error  were  not  corrected,  I  would 
adamantly  oppose  the  enactmoit  of  the 
bUl. 


A  BUDDINQ  DEFENSE  ANALYST 
LOOKS  AT  X7LMS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  ona 
of  the  most  important  items  in  this 
year's  defense  budget  Is  the  Navy's  re- 
quest of  $977  million  for  crash  develop- 
ment of  a  new  ULMS  submarine  system. 
On  Monday,  April  10.  I  placed  In  the 
Record  a  detailed  report  on  UUiS,  which 
I  had  prepared  together  with  11  other 
Senators  and  Congressmen.  That  report 
recommended  approval  of  $330  million 
for  development  of  a  4,500-mile  ULMS-l 
missile  system,  but  urged  that  funding 
for  a  new  submarine  ssrstem  be  held  to 
$50  million,  pending  better  evidence  as 
to  the  future  course  of  Soviet  submarine 
expansion. 

One  of  the  readers  of  that  rQ)ort  was 
John  "^^ola,  a  Junior  at  W.  T.  Clarke 
Hlgb  School,  in  Lynbrook.  N.Y.,  who  gave 
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me  his  reaction  in  a  recent  letter  to  my 
office.  It  is  a  remarkably  thoughtful  and 
perceptive  letter  which  deserves  scrutiny 
by  a  broad  audience.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Viola's 
letter,  together  with  my  response,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  cor- 
respondence was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rxcord,  as  follows: 

Ltnesook.  N.T., 

April  16,  1971. 
Hon.  WnxiAM  PaoxMiaa, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sir:  Please  accept  my  congratulations  on 
the  fantastic  report  you  presented  In  Con- 
gress on  Monday,  April  10. 1  heard  of  It  In  the 
New  York  Times  and  was  able  to  locate  it  In 
the  Congressional  Record.  The  reason  why  I 
found  yoiur  report  on  the  ULMS  so  good  was 
that  I  bad  been  studying  that  problem  pre- 
viously because  I  have  Introduced  a  bill  on 
that  problem  In  the  Model  Congress,  W.  T. 
Clarke  HS  (I  am  a  Junior  In  high  school). 
I  was  very  pleased  to  see  that  many  of  your 
conclusions  were  slmlllar  to  some  of  my  con- 
clusions, before  I  read  your  report.  I  was 
especially  Impressed  by  the  wealth  of  figures 
and   (most  Important)   cost  estimates. 

For  my  blU  In  the  Model  Congress,  I  will 
propose  (It  starts  April  28)  that  the  gov- 
ernment authorize  funds  for  the  construc- 
tion of  five  Fleet  Ballistic  Missile  submarines 
of  the  Benjamin  Franklin  class  (with  any 
necessary  improvements) ,  and  an  option  of 
five  more  according  to  the  discretion  of  the 
President.  They  would  be  equipped  with  the 
C-4  (T7LM8  1)  missile  system  when  and  If  It 
is  ready,  otherwise  the  C-3  Poseidon  system 
would  be  used.  It  Is  also  stated  clearly  In 
this  bill  that  any  SALT  agreements  would 
be  binding  on  this  program  (they  would  be 
anyway,  but  this  makes  it  "perfectly  clear"). 
This,  however,  represents  the  third  draft 
of  my  bill.  At  first  I  had  decided  on  30  new 
submarines  with  no  new  missile  system. 
Then,  after  reading  a  relatively  small  article 
about  your  report  in  the  Times,  I  changed 
that  to  30  submarines  and  a  new  mlssUe 
system.  However,  aft«'  reading  yoiu-  ftill 
length  report  I  realized  that  the  number  of 
warheads  that  will  be  sea-based  would  be 
much  more  than  I  figured  since  I  thought 
that  MIRV  had  only  three  separate  war- 
heads, not  10.  Also,  I  saw  that  I  had  under- 
estimated the  cost  of  operations  and  mis- 
siles— I  had  figured  that  the  total  oost  would 
be  about  175.000.000  dollars  per  ship  Includ- 
ing everything.  Strangely.  I  thought  of  the 
ASW  threat  as  being  larger  than  you  ex- 
plained it.  However  that  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  I  didn't  know  too  much  (nobody  does, 
unfortunately)  about  the  degree  of  devel- 
opment of  Soviet  ASW  weapons — I  mistaken- 
ly envisioned  an  infallible  Sidewinder-type 
infrared  underwater  missile  that  could  de- 
stroy any  submarine  In  range. 

Fortunately,  your  report  dispelled  that 
fear  ...  for  now.  Thus.  I  realized  that  30 
submarines  would  be  too  expensive  and  that 
the  submarines  we  have  now  could  survive  In 
sufHcient  quantity  for  a  second-strike  capa- 
bility without  having  to  Increase  their  num- 
bers up  to  71.  Thus,  I  decided  on  a  different 
number  of  submarines — 10,  In  such  an  ar- 
rangement as  to  respond  to  the  Soviet  threat 
as  or  if  It  expands.  As  I  stated,  five  more  sub- 
marines woiild  be  added  to  the  fieet  unless 
the  Soviets  agreed  to  a  42-41  USSR-US  par- 
ity (IncldenUy,  that  42nd  Yankee  class  sub- 
marine could  poaslbly  be  only  a  replacement 
for  one  already  built  that  la  defective  or  bad 
extenalve  fire  damage,  thus  It  la  ooncelvable 
that  the  USSR  would  aettle  for  exact  parity, 
with  only  their  H  and  O  claaa  aubmarlnaa  for 
any  type  of  superiority) .  Should  the  Sovista 


decide  to  escalate  their  aea-based  forces,  then 
the  President  could  instantly  exercise  his 
option  for  five  more  submarines. 

Most  Important,  however.  Is  the  fact  that 
the  Soviet  Union  would  clearly  see  that  If 
they  wanted  superiority,  they  would  have  to 
buUd  an  additional  ten  ships  and  thus  un- 
eqiUvocally  show  the  US  that  they  definitely 
Intend  to  try  for  superiority  In  sea-based 
forces  or  that  they  rely  so  heavily  on  sea- 
based  forces  that  they  will  not  place  any 
restrictions  on  them  until  they  have  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  submarines.  In  any  event, 
the  dangerous  uncertainty  over  what  the 
enemy  is  up  to  should  be  eliminated  by 
such  a  plan  as  I  wlU  propose.  ActuaUy,  It  is 
reaUy  several  montha  or  a  year  or  two  too 
early  for  such  a  plan  to  be  really  effective, 
but  I  am  limited  by  the  fact  that  the  Model 
Congress  only  takes  place  on  April  28,  29,  30 
so  I  can  not  wait. 

I  do  feel  that  you  should  look  into  such 
a  plan  since  the  cost  of  ULMS  is  prohibitive 
and  this  plan  could  possibly  put  an  end  to 
the  Arms  Race. 

As  you  stated,  three  conditions  work 
against  achieving  parity: 

1.  different  historical  starting  points. 

2.  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  other's  Inten- 
tions. 

3.  momentum  of  programs  once  begun. 
However,  such  a  plan  as  I  stated  could 

overcome  aU  three.  No.  1  could  be  overcome 
because  of  the  rapidity  of  the  Soviet  sub- 
marine construction  program.  We  are  quickly 
approaching  the  point  where  the  number  of 
naodem  submarines   wlU   be   approximately 
equal.  The  problem  Is  number  three,  the  mo- 
mentum of  the  Soviet  construction  program. 
I  feel  that  this  can  only  be  slowed  down 
NOW.  If  we  show  the  Soviets  that  we  are 
ready    and    starting    to    build    submarines 
again  at  the  same  time  when  they  could 
achieve  a  parity  with  us  they  wlU  realize 
that  the  whole  arms  race  In  the  sea  will  de- 
pend solely  on  themselves.  Unless  they  want 
clear   superiority   in    numbers   of   sea-based 
missiles,  they  will  realize  that  our  fiexlble 
plan  WILL  match  their  every  move.  .  .  every 
expensive  move  .  .  .  unless  this  arms  race  is 
ended.  It  is  risky  and  expensive  for  the  US, 
but  isnt  that  what  the  arms  race  Is?  .  .  . 
risky  and  expensive.  Thus,  we  will  also  find 
out  No.  2 — the  Intentions  of  the  Soviets  .  .  . 
whether  they  are  vrllling  to  expand  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  costs  and  threats  involved. 
Remember  Mr.  Proxmire,  we  are  quickly 
approaching   that   unique    time    when    the 
USSR.  If  consciously  slowed  down,  could  pull 
to  a  halt  along  side,  equal  to  the  U.S.  We 
simply  can  not  wait  untU  1976  or  else  we 
WlU  have  to  race  the  Russians  again.  How- 
ever, by  publicly  undergoing  a  very  moderate 
arms  expansion,  that  is  publicly  announced 
to  be  directly  dependent  upon  the  Soviet's 
actions,  I  feel  that  we  wlU  have  the  best 
possible  chance  of  ending  the  arms  race  In 
sea-based  nuclear  forces.  What  do  you  think? 
I  am  very  interested  and  very  concerned 
about  the  world  arms  race  and   military- 
political    picture.    However,    I    am    severely 
limited  because  I  can  not  find  sufllclent  de- 
tailed  information   especially   about   prices 
and  costs  of  all  types  of  weapons.  I  do  have 
Janes  Weapons  Systems,  AU  the  World's  Air- 
craft, and  Fighting  Ships  as  well  as  several 
other  books  and  I  sometimes  am  able   to 
read  Aviation  Week  and  Space  Technology. 
However,  It  still  Is  far  from  enough  to  de- 
cide and  analyze  the  many  problems  that  I 
see.   Could   you  help   me   In   this   respect? 
Could  you  please  teU  me  where  I  may  obtain 
detaUed  (non-secret  of  course)  Information 
on  American  and  foreign  arms?  I  am  sure 
that  you  often  read  detailed  reports  which 
then  get  thrown  Into  the  trash  can.  I  would 
glatfly  reimburse  you  for  the  postage  If  you 
would  send  them  to  me.  Any  help  would  be 
appreciated  by  me. 


Thank  you  very,  very  much.  Keep  up  the 
good  work. 

Yours  truly. 

John  Viola. 

CONGRKaS  OP  THB   UmTED   STATES, 

Joint  Economic  Committee, 
Washington,  D.C,  April  24, 1972. 
John  Viola, 
Lj/nbrook,  tf.Y. 

Dkam  John:  Thanks  very  much  for  your 
recent  letter  on  ULMS.  I  am  deeply  im- 
pressed by  your  own  detailed  knowledge  of 
this  program.  I  find  It  quite  remarkable  that 
a  young  man  who  has  not  yet  finished  high 
school  should  be  so  weU  Informed  about 
what  are  really  quite  complex  and  highly 
technical  Issues. 

I  think  you  have  come  to  grips  well  with 
the  key  point  In  the  whole  ULMS  debate — 
the  need  for  a  United  States  position  suf- 
ficiently strong  to  protect  our  national 
security,  yet  sufficiently  restrained  to  avoid 
plunging  the  world  into  a  new  sea-based 
arms  race.  The  answer,  I  agree.  Is  not  crash 
development  of  ULMS  at  this  time,  but  a 
flexible  program  the  implementation  of 
which  would  hinge  In  large  part  on  the  fu- 
ture  course  of  the  Soviet  submarine  buildup. 
If  that  buildup  continues  beyond  the  43 
boats  now  deployed  and  under  oonstnictlon. 
United  States  construction  of  5  to  10  up- 
graded Polaris  class  submarines  might,  as 
you  suggest,  be  the  best  action  we  could 
take. 

I  share  your  concern  about  the  dearth  of 
In-depth  public  analyses  of  new  weapon  sys- 
tem programs.  You  already  seem  to  have 
some  of  the  best  public  sources  available. 
You  might  look  also  at  The  Military  Balance 
and  The  Strategic  Survey,  two  vcdumes  pub- 
lished annually  by  the  Institute  for  Strategic 
Studies  in  London.  In  addition.  I've  sent 
under  separate  cover  some  hearings  on  the 
acquisition  of  weapon  systems  by  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  In  which  you  might 
be  interested.  The  Armed  Services  and  Ap- 
propriation Committees  of  the  House  and 
Senate  might  also  be  willing  to  send  you 
copies  of  their  own  hearings  if  you  requested 
them. 

Best  of  luck  with  your  bill  next  weekend. 
Incidentally,  I've  taken  the  liberty  of  putting 
a  copy  of  your  letter  In  the  Congressional 
Record,  so  that  others  will  be  able  to  read 
it.  I  hope  we  in  Congress  can  come  to  grips 
with  the  ULMS  issue  as  well  as  you  have  In 
our  own  upcoming  debates. 
Sincerely, 

William  Proxmirz,  Chairman. 


ADDRESS  BY  MRS.  HENRY  STEWART 
JONES,  (CHAIRMAN  OP  THE  DAR 
NATIONAL  DEFENSE  COMMTTTEB 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  my  privilege  last  week  to  attend  a 
session  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  during  their  National  De- 
fense Night  in  Constitution  HaU. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  this  occasion 
was  an  address  delivered  by  Mrs.  Henry 
Stewart  Jones,  chairman  of  the  society's 
national  def«ise  committee. 

Mrs.  Jones  told  the  large  audience  that 
a  major  issue  with  the  American  people 
should  be  the  strength  of  this  Nation 
upon  which  our  freedom  depends. 

She  said: 

The  American  tragedy,  la  that  our  defenses 
are  scarcely  being  discussed.  It  Is  not  fash- 
ionable today  to  admit  we  have  enemies.  Love 
and  peace  are  the  alogans  we  hear  so  much. 
But  Communist  Russia  has  never  deviated 
from  Its  announced  goal  of  world  domina- 
tion. .  .  . 
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Mrs.  Jones'  remarks  are  so  timel5  and 
so  appropriate  to  the  world  cllmai*  to- 
day that  I  feel  Senators  would  boieflt 
from  her  speech.  I  therefore  ask  ml  sml- 
mous  consent  that  the  address  be  pri  ited 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  adc  ress 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ric  3rd, 
as  follows: 

liAMD  That  Wk  Lovb 
(By  Mrs.  Henry  Stewart  Jones) 
It  is  my  privilege  to  bring  greetings  to  you 
all  on  this  occasion  of  our  annual  Natlsnal 
Defense  night.  In  particular,  we  wish  tc  ex- 
tend warmest  greetings  to  those  members  of 
Congress  who  have  honored  us  by  their  ]  ires- 
ence  here  tonight.  Special  greetings  are  also 
extended  to  our  own  members  who  ar<  at- 
tending their  first  DAR  Congress.  No  mei  nber 
can  leave  these  halls  without  being  p  "oud 
that  no  DAR  has  ever  conceded  that  pa- 
triotism Is  old-fashioned. 

Our  motto  Is  "Home  and  Country."  II  has 
been  said  that  next  to  love  of  Ood,  lo^  e  of 
Country  Is  one  of  mankind's  noblest  Amo- 
tions. Thus,  we  make  no  apologies  fo<  the 
fact  that  we  cannot  support  any  forai  of 
world  government  under  the  United  Nations 
or  under  Atlantic  Union.  We  believe  that  a 
nation  must  remain  sovereign  and  solvent. 
If  It  is  also  to  remain  free. 

We  oppose  socialism,  Marxism,  com  nu- 
nism,  or  any  other  "ism"  which  threatens 
our  free  Institutions.  The  only  "ism"  we  i  up- 
port  is  Americanism.  We  want  to  keep  Aiper- 
Ica — American,  and  a  bastion  of  freedo^. 

The  DAR  is  not  a  poUtlced  organization. 
We  think  of  ourselves  as  a  great  service  crga- 
nlzatlon  dedicated  to  the  preservation  oi  the 
moral  and  spiritual  and  constitutional  vnues 
on  which  our  freedoms  are  based.  We  k  now 
that  the  DAR  Is  often  accused  of  loo  :lng 
backward  because  we  honor  the  Poum  ling 
Fathers  and  the  great  tradition  establli  hed 
by  them  for  us.  But  we  know  that  we  n  lUst 
also  look  forward  if  freedom  Is  to  endure. 
Freedom  Is  the  one  commodity  which  i  an- 
not  be  passed  down  from  generation  to  |  en- 
eratlon  like  a  precious  h«>lrloom.  It  is  the 
very  nature  of  government  to  encnach 
on  the  freedoms  of  Its  people.  Thus,  each  ( en- 
eratlon  must  earn  freedom.  If  It  Is  to  de- 
serve it. 

However,  freedom  can  be  threatened  f  om 
without  as  well  as  within.  We  look  to  our 
Government  to  provide  a  strong  mill  ary 
posture  capable  of  defending  us  against  all 
enemies  and  of  deterring  any  would-be  ag- 
gressor. Certainly,  the  first  duty  of  any  g  ov- 
emment  is  "to  provide  for  the  common  de- 
fense." Without  a  strong  military  capability, 
freedom  Is  In  continuing  Jeopardy.  It  Is. 
therefore,  difficult  to  understand  the  thl  ik- 
ing of  those  who  make  the  military  a  pr  me 
target  and  who  represent  every  request  for 
an  Increase  In  the  Defense  budget  as  robb  ing 
the  poor,  the  hungry  and  the  jobless. 

It  Is  an  unpleasant  fact  of  life  that  t  his 
Nation's  investment  in  the  urgent  busii  ess 
of  national  defense  has  been  declining  alniost 
as  rapidly  as  Its  expenditures  for  health,  edu- 
cation and  welfare  have  been  increasing.  3ut 
what  will  these  last  expenditures  avail  us, 
if  we  cannot  also  defend  ourselves?  This  pa- 
tlon  cannot  stand  another  no-wln  war. 

But,  what  are  we  doing  to  maintain  6ur 
once  overwhelming  strategic  superior  ty? 
We  have  done  nothing  to  replace  our  aging 
B-63  bombers.  One  can  read  in  the  Congi  es- 
slonal  Record  that  we  have  not  added  a  sli  gle 
new  missile  or  submarine  or  strategic  bom  t>er 
since  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Ti  Iks 
(SALT)  began  In  1958. 

Meanwhile,  the  Soviet  Union  has  pursbed 
a  cra«h  program  aimed  at  achieving  decl  ive 
superiority  in  both  conventional  and  si  ra- 
teglc  wei^wns.  Military  experts  tell  us  t  Sat 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  achieving  a  first  stilke 


capability  which  could  be  used  to  blackmail 
the  United  States.  They  warn  that  even  if 
we  take  drastic  action  now  to  build  up  our 
dwindling  strength,  we  still  have  a  period  of 
perilous  times  ahead. 

In  a  world  in  which  only  the  strong  can 
survive,  America  is  in  danger  of  becoming  a 
second-rate  military  power,  if  it  has  not 
already  reached  that  unhi4>py  state.  This — 
and  not  busing — should  be  a  major  cam- 
paign issue  in  this  election  year.  It  is 
America's  tragedy  that  it  is  not  even  being 
discussed. 

But  however  important  a  strong  military 
posture  may  be,  there  is  something  more  to 
national  defense.  Character  is  the  heart  and 
core  of  national  defense.  To  be  free,  a  people 
must  first  have  the  will  to  be  free. 

Elssential  to  the  preservation  of  freedom 
is  an  informed  and  patriotic  citizenry,  will- 
ing to  exercise  individual  responsibility. 
Education  Is  the  foundation  stone  upon 
which  we  must  build  for  the  future  as  we 
have  built  in  the  past.  Thus,  it  Is  no  accident 
that  the  DAR  has  its  Junior  American 
Citizens  programs;  has  fostered  the  National 
Society,  Children  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. Long  before  the  word  "underprivileged" 
became  a  household  word,  the  DAR  built  two 
schools  for  underprivileged  children  in  the 
AppaUachlan  region.  We  not  only  support 
and  maintain  these  schools,  but  we  also  have 
an  educational  program  designed  to  assist 
aliens  seeking  American  citizenship. 

And  why  do  we  do  all  this?  Because  educa- 
tion is  the  cornerstone  on  which  we  must 
buUd  if  the  ideals  of  the  Republic  are  to 
survive.  Either  we  teach  our  children  to  love 
our  Country  and  to  understand  it — or  we 
risk  Iqplng  it,  and  the  risk  grows  greater  with 
each  passing  day. 

In  these  testing  times  when  men's  souls 
are  troubled,  when  new  theories  and  false 
slogans  beset  iis  from  every  side,  we  should 
not  break  from  our  moorings.  Instead  we 
shoiild  realize  that  some  things  are  funda- 
mental and,  thus,  eternal.  No  one  who  truly 
understands  the  moral  and  spiritual  and 
constitutional  values  upon  which  otir  free- 
doms are  based  will  ever  seek  to  overthrow 
these  values.  The  more  we  know  about 
America,  the  more  we  will  love  and  defend 
her  against  aM  enemies. 

It  Is  not  fashionable  today  to  admit  we  have 
enemies.  Negotiation  and  appeasement  are 
the  order  of  the  day.  "Love"  and  "peace" 
are  the  slogans  which  surround  us.  Never- 
theless, ever  since  communism  reared  its 
head,  and  began  to  infiltrate  our  institutions, 
it  has  remained  a  continuing  threat  to  free- 
dom. Communist  Russia  has  never  deviated 
from  its  announced  goal  of  world  dominion. 
It  has  developed  a  military  strength  at  least 
comparable  to  our  own.  If  not  superior  in 
some  areas.  But,  Instead  of  acknowledging 
this  growing  threat  to  oiir  own  survival  and 
that  of  the  free  world,  there  Is  an  Increas- 
ing number  of  Americans  who  describe  com- 
munism as  a  scare  word  used  only  by  right- 
wing  extremists.  Thus,  while  this  Nation  os- 
tensibly fights  to  contain  communism  in 
Southeast  Asia,  communists  are  allowed  to 
flourish  on  the  campuses  of  the  Nation  and 
thereby  offer  a  threat  from  within  to  all  we 
hold  most  dear. 

Recently,  an  article  in  The  Washington 
Pott  made  the  following  statement  regarding 
campus  communlam: 

"It  Is  easy  to  recall  a  period  Just  half  a 
dozen  years  back  when  campus  revolution- 
aries felt  a  need  to  disguise  both  themselves 
and  their  movements.  Last  year,  however,  few 
eyebrows  were  raised  over  the  mere  presence 
of  communists  on  campus.  The  vast  majority 
of  student  revoluntlonary  movements,  far 
from  being  suppressed,  now  rate  administra- 
tive sanction  and  faculty  advisors.  Most  are 
allowed  propaganda  tables  in  the  main  buUd- 
Ings  to  push  sales  and  hustle  recruits.  Fac- 
ulty MarzlsU,  a  rarity  half  a  dozen  years 


ago,  are  now  commonplace."  Now  this  Is  not 
a  quote  from  soma  ooneervatlve  Journal,  it 
is  from  77m  Waahington  Pott. 

Moreover,  this  casual  commant  would  ap- 
pear to  suggest  that  we  need  not  fear  com- 
munism anymore — but  therein  lies  our  dan- 
ger. Note  that  the  professors  are  referred  to 
as  Marxists,  rather  than  communists.  But 
Marxism  is  today's  euphemism  for  commu- 
nism. It  does  not  make  it  any  less  dangerous 
to  our  free  institutions. 

We  can  be  thankful  for  the  basic  sotind- 
neas  of  our  young  people  and  that  most  of 
them  escape  the  tolls  of  the  campus  revolu- 
tionaries. However,  there  is  one  revolution 
from  which  there  will  be  no  escape,  if  and 
when  it  becomes  the  law  of  the  land.  I  refer 
to  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment. 

Women  can  and  do  omnplaln  with  some 
Justice  that  they  are  discriminated  against 
in  many  fields  of  competitive  endeavor.  How- 
ever, if  new  opportunities  for  women  must 
be  opened  up  at  the  price  of  wiping  out  ex- 
isting legal  protections  at  Federal  and  State 
level,  then  they  will  have  a  pyrrhtc  victory, 
indeed. 

Through  legislation  already  on  the  books. 
Congress  has  already  moved  to  abolish  dis- 
criminations against  women.  Insofar  as  they 
can  be  oorreoted  at  the  Federal  level.  Obso- 
lete State  laws  affecting  women  could  easily 
be  repealed  upon  demand,  leaving  the  basic 
structure  of  our  society  Intact.  To  resort  to  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  accomplish 
what  can  be  done  within  the  framework  of 
existing  legislative  authority  may  have  con- 
sequences not  yet  foreseen,  risks  social  up- 
heaval, and  makes  as  much  sense  as  using  an 
atomic  bomb  to  exterminate  a  few  mice. 

If  and  when  women  find  themselves  "lib- 
erated" by  constitutional  amendment  from 
the  protection  of  marriage  laws  which  place 
primary  responsibility  for  family  support  on 
husbands  and  fathers;  when  they  find  them- 
selves "liberated"  Into  sweeping  the  streets 
and  parks,  as  women  are  required  to  do  In 
the  Soviet  Union;  and  when  they  find  that 
military  service,  including  combat  duty.  Is  as 
compulsory  for  women  as  for  men.  then  they 
will  know  that  their  birthright  has  been 
traded  for  a  mess  of  pottage. 

The  good  Lord  made  us  male  and  female, 
and  no  constitutional  amendment  can  change 
that.  At  least  the  French  have  the  sense  to 
say,  "Vive  la  difference."  However,  in  this 
Country  the  tide  of  public  opinion  appears 
to  be  running  in  favor  of  an  equal  rights 
amendment  without  thought  for  the  future 
or  the  radical  changes  that  will  be  wrought 
in  our  social  structure,  and  weaken  the  fabric 
of  the  Republic  In  the  process. 

The  fabric  of  the  Republic  already  is  being 
weakened  in  another  way — by  contlnumg 
Infiatlon.  Our  rotting  dollars  are  slowly  but 
sttfely  undermining  our  form  of  Government. 
Wage  and  price  controls  have  been  imposed 
on  a  presumably  free  people  without  even 
the  excuse  of  a  large-scale  war.  Such  con- 
trols merely  attack  the  symptoms  of  infla- 
tion and  invite  further  controls  which  can 
only  diminish  freedom — and  expand  the 
bureaucracy. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Connally  has 
told  Europe,  if  not  the  American  people, 
that  the  United  SUtes  is  broke.  Faced  with 
such  a  disaster,  private  individuals  or  fam- 
ilies would  not  only  cut  spending  but  go  back 
to  work.  This  may  be  the  prospect  ahead  of 
us  all  anyway. 

The  American  people  hav"  not  understood 
that  Government  deficits  are  not  the  sole 
cause  of  inflation.  Productivity,  or  the  lack 
of  it,  is  a  basic  key  to  dollar  value.  As  one 
economist  explains: 

"As  workers  produce  less  per  dollar  of 
wages  received,  prices  go  up  and  vice  versa." 
It  is  the  work  ethic  which  brought  great 
prosperity  to  the  American  people  and  con- 
stituted the  moral  underpinning  of  the 
United  States  dollar.  But  it  is  precisely  the 
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work  ethic  which  Is  t>eing  undermlnsd  in 
America  today. 

By  itself,  Oovemment  cannot  cure  inflation 
or  unemployment.  Deficit  spending  cannot  go 
on  forever,  but  there  is  another  side  to  the 
coin.  As  Life  Magazme  reminds  us,  "The 
bard  fact  is  that  everyone  is  going  to  have 
to  work  harder  for  more  modest  (but  real) 
Income  increases  than  we  have  been  used  to 
in  the  past.  A  less  hectic,  more  frugal  and 
more  productive  style  of  economic  life  is 
inevitable  if  American  products  are  to  be- 
come competitive  in  world  markets  agam  and 
the  dollar  is  once  more  to  become  a  depend- 
able measurement." 

This  is  our  Country.  It  is  the  land  that 
we  love.  Our  Government  is  no  stronger  than 
the  people  behind  it.  Moreover,  our  Govern- 
ment does  not  owe  us  a  living;  it  never  did. 
Its  chief  duty  under  the  Constitution  is  to 
"provide  for  the  common  defense."  But  we, 
the  pec^le,  have  a  responsibility,  too.  We 
must  respect  our  Flag,  preserve  the  Consti- 
tution which  has  thus  far  secured  our  free- 
dom, restore  the  Nation  to  fiscal  sanity,  and 
be  prepared  at  all  times  to  defend  America 
from  all  enemies.  With  God's  help,  we  can. 


MARYIiAND  BICENTENNIAL  DAY  IN 
HARFK>RD  COUNTY 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  on  April  4, 
1972, 1  rose  to  pay  tribute  to  the  citizens 
of  Harford  County,  Md.,  for  their  com- 
memoration of  Maryland  Bicoitennlal 
Commission  Day.  At  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks,  I  asked  that  the  addresses 
by  Judge  Wilson  K.  Barnes,  chairman 
of  the  Maryland  Bicentennial  Commis- 
sion, the  Honorable  Fred  Baldwin,  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  County  Commission- 
ers of  Harford  Coimty,  and  Mr.  Allan 
H.  Constance,  coordinator  for  the  host 
committee  at  the  ceremony,  be  included 
in  the  Record.  Although  the  remarks 
were  then  inserted,  the  Congressonal 
Record  of  that  day  failed  to  credit  Judge 
Barnes  and  Mr.  Constance  for  their  fine 
speeches.  Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  because  of  the  importance 
of  the  Record  to  historians,  these  re- 
marks be  reprinted  in  the  Record,  as  cor- 
rected. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Remarks  or  Allan  H.  Constance 
Greetings  to  our  Honored  Guests,  Judge 
Wilson  K.  Barnes.  Chairman  and  Members 
of  The  Maryland  Bicentennial  Commission 
for  the  Commemoration  of  The  American 
Revolution  and  to  Friends  of  Harford 
County. 

I  am  sure  that  I  could  find  no  better 
words,  with  which  to  open  this  program, 
than  the  ones  used  72  years  ago,  when  this 
monument  was  dedicated.  On  that  occa- 
sion, the  Honorable  Samuel  W.  Bradford 
opened  his  renuu-ks  thusly: 

"We  have  met  upon  sacred  soil,  whereon 
we  have  this  day  erected  a  memorial  dedi- 
cated to  the  imperishable  virtues  of  human 
liberty.  Upon  yonder  spot,  now  wrapped  In 
the  stillness  of  peaceful  nature,  there  once 
stood  men  who  gave  to  the  World  their 
most  solemn  pledge  that  Government  by  man 
without  the  consent  of  the  governed  should 
perish." 

It  seems  very  fitting,  that  In  these  days 
of  a  so  called  revolution,  that  we  should  take 
the  time  to  honor  the  past  and  to  refiect  on 
those  events  which  lead  to  the  establish- 
ment of  this  great  nation.  Perhaps,  as  we 
examine  the  past,  we  will  find  a  better  under- 
standing of  our  heritage  and  reach  the  basis 
for  an  even  greater  growth  in  our  apprecia- 


tion of  those  standards  that  came  from  our 
Colonial  Forefathers. 

Rescabks  of  Judge  Wilson  K.  Baxnxs 
The  Harford  ConmUttee,  provided  for  by 
the  Maryland  Provincial  Convention,  first 
met  in  1774  as  a  Mass  Meeting  Committee. 
However,  faced  with  events  that  were  arous- 
ing the  Colonists,  this  group  felt  that  they 
should  be  more  truly  representative.  With 
this  in  mind,  they  called  for  an  election  and 
set  forth  the  ratio  of  elected  representatives 
to  be  "ten  in  each  himdred".  They  estab- 
lished the  "hundred  areas"  and  set  up  polling 
places. 

The  newly  elected  Commlttmen  met  on 
February  23nd.  1775  and  organized  in  a 
strictly  parliamentary  nutnner  and  adopted 
nUes  of  procedure.  On  the  following  day  they 
met  and  made  a  provision  for  a  coUciction  to 
be  taken  for  the  poor  of  Boston  and  also  for 
the  purchase  of  arms  and  ammunition.  They 
then  adjourned,  apparently  to  await  word  of 
the  reaction  from  the  British  Parliament  to 
the  Resolves  of  the  First  Continental  Con- 
gress. 

When  word  of  the  rejection  of  the  Resolves 
came  from  England,  the  Harford  Committee 
was  called  to  meet  and  on  March  22,  1775 
they  passed  and  signed  the  Proclamation  that 
has  come  to  be  known  as  the  Bush  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  It  reads : 

"We,  The  Committee  of  Harford  County, 
have  most  seriously  and  maturely  considered 
the  Resolves  and  association  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  and  the  Resolves  of  the 
Provincial  Convention,  do  most  heartily  ap- 
prove of  the  same,  and  as  we  esteem  our- 
selves in  a  more  particular  manner,  intrtist- 
ed  by  our  Constituents  to  see  them  carried 
into  execution,  we  do  most  solemnly  pledge 
ourselves  by  every  tie  held  sacred  among 
mankind  to  perform  the  same  at  the  risque 
of  our  lives  and  fortunes." 

As  we  reflect  on  the  words  of  the  Bush 
Declaration,  It  seems  apparent  that  the 
principles  set  forth  in  this  document,  be- 
came the  very  cornerstones  upon  which  this 
Nation  was  built.  It  Is  also  very  significant 
that  it  was  the  act  of  "a  duly  elected  body 
of  men"  who  had  in  their  hearts  a  sense  of 
deep  responsibility  to  those  they  were  elected 
to  represent.  All  this  stands  to  the  Glory  of 
the  Bush  Declaration  and  to  those  who  put 
their  signatures,  thereto. 

It  Is  with  a  feeling  of  high  honor  that  we 
can  be  a  part  of  this  celebration  that  calls 
attention  to  this  the  197th  Anniversary  of 
of  the  signing  of  the  Bush  Declaration  of 
Independence  at  Harford  Town  on  March 
22nd,  1775. 


THE  WORKINGMAN'S  BILL 
OF  RIGHTS 

Mr.  OAMBRELL.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday,  April  20,  1972, 1  proposed  and 
published  a  bill  of  rights  for  the  Ameri- 
can workingman. 

The  workingman 's  bill  of  rights  ex- 
presses in  commonsense  terms  the  rights 
of  American  working  people  who  have 
supported  and  defended  the  American 
system.  The  bill  of  rights  demands  re- 
spect for  their  labor,  and  respect  for  the 
things  they  believe  in,  such  as  patriotism, 
equal  opportunity,  equal  taxation,  law 
and  order,  and  the  right  to  be  h ^ard.  "Hie 
worklngman's  rights  are  expressed  in 
terms  of  the  responsibilities  of  citizen- 
ship, rather  than  in  terms  of  the  privi- 
leges. 

This  statement  of  the  rights  of  work- 
Ingmen  and  women  has  been  formulated 
from  my  experiences,  and  from  listen- 
ing to  disappointed  and  frustrated  citi- 
zens on  my  "listening  tours"  throughout 


Georgia  and  in  other  parts  of  the  coim- 
try. 

In  publishing  this  statement  of  the 
worklngman's  rights,  I  am  seeking  to 
focus  attention  on  average  Americans 
and  their  concerns.  By  their  support  of 
the  American  system,  they  have  earned 
the  right  to  receive  special  attention  from 
those  who  serve  them. 

During  the  upcoming  senatorial  cam- 
paign in  Georgia,  I  expect  to  talk  about 
the  worklngman's  rights  and  to  propose 
specific  solutions  for  the  problems  that 
concern  them  most.  I  will  challenge  other 
candidates  in  this  campmign  to  join  me 
in  giving  American  working  people  the 
recognition  they  deserve. 

Hopefully,  this  discussion  will  develop 
a  positive  program  for  the  solution  of 
many  of  the  problems  which  have  been 
troubling  our  country.  The  themes  which 
nm  through  the  worklngman's  bill  of 
rights  are  "All-American."  They  are 
themes  upon  which  American  working 
people  from  all  sections  can  agree.  They 
are  themes  upon  which  this  great  Na- 
tion was  built,  and  upon  which  we  can 
rebuild  for  the  future. 

I  have  sent  cc^ies  of  the  working- 
man's  bill  of  rights  to  each  of  the  major 
candidates  for  the  Democratic  nomina- 
tion for  the  Office  of  President  of  the 
United  States,  urging  them  to  support 
this  proposal  tis  a  means  of  recognition 
and  national  commitment  to  American 
working  people.  If  this  Nation  is  to  sur- 
vive, and  in  fact  if  any  of  these  candi- 
dates are  to  be  elected,  it  will  only  be 
through  the  support  and  efforts  of  the 
American  workingman. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
American  worklngman's  bill  of  rights 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  item 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Working  Man's  Bill  or  Rights 
The  American  system  should  guarantee  to 
the  working  man  who  supports  it  the  follow- 
ing rights: 

THE     aiCRT     TO     HAVK     A     VOICX     IN     aT7NNING 

the  system 
American  working  pec^le  should  not  be  ex- 
cluded from  managing  the  system.  They  have 
the  right  to  speak  out  and  be  heard.  The 
working  man  of  this  country  supports  and 
defends  the  system  and  Is  entitled  to  con- 
trol it,  because  institutions  which  exist  un- 
der the  system  are  the  servants  of  the  people. 
Remedies  for  the  concerns  of  the  working 
man  should  be  convenient  and  prompt,  and 
reforms  of  the  system  should  be  easy. 

THE      right      to      be      FREE      Or      ABUSE      AND 
NEGLECT    BT     THOSE    IN    POWER 

Persons  entrusted  with  power  have  special 
responsibilities  to  the  working  people.  They 
must  protect  working  people,  as  well  as  leave 
them  alone.  Bureaucrats  should  avoid  treat- 
ing working  people  as  statistics  to  be  manip- 
ulated fOT  political  purposes.  They  should 
handle  the  people's  business  with  dean 
hands.  Those  who  are  arrogant  or  Insensitive 
to  the  pe<¥le  they  serve  should  be  quickly 
removed  from  office. 

the      right      to       have      OTHntS      SHARE      IN 
STTFPORTINC     THE     ST8TXM 

Neither  tax  dodging  nor  draft  dodging 
should  be  p«initted.  Pec^Ie  with  accumu- 
lated wealth  should  not  be  favored  and  ex- 
empted, while  the  working  man  and  hts  earn- 
ings are  heavily  burdened  with  supporting 
the  syatem.  Every  dttzen  has  an  obligation 
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to  serve  In  the  defense  of  the  country  an^  to 
pay  his  fair  share  In  taxes. 

TBS   aXCBT   TO    UVK    AND    WOBX    IM 

DiONmr 
The  American  working  man  should  be  i 
spected  for  supporting  himself,  his  fai  illy 
and  bis  government  through  honest  la  sor. 
His  personal  worth  as  a  contributing  clt  aen 
should  be  recognized  and  bis  security  loth 
now  and  In  future  years  should  not  be  de- 
graded by  economic  mismanagement. 

THK    EIGHT    TO    KQUAL    OFPOBTUNRT 

The  American  working  man  Is  entitle*  i 
share  In  the  prosperity  produced  by  a 
economic  system.  A  productive  economy 
be  the  result  of  free  enterprise  and  freedom 
of  choice  by  the  working  man.  Access  to 
portunltles   In   education,   employment 
business  should  be  available  on  an  equal 
sis  without  arbitrary  interference  by  mocbp' 
ollee,  unfair  economic  controls  or  dlacrimlpa- 
tlon. 

THE  BIGHT  TO  RAVI  LAW  AND  ORDKS      ]' 

Law  and  order  must  be  preserved.  This  Is 
the  foundation  upon  which  the  freed  >ms 
and  opportunities  of  the  working  man  are 
baaed.  The  system  should  provide  for  one 
standard  of  Justice  to  be  applied  with  out 
regard  to  class,  race,  or  station  in  life  am  >ng 
those  who  support  the  system.  Laws  and  the 
offloers  who  enforce  them  are  entitled  to 
respect,  and  legal  technicalities  should  aot 
be  permitted  to  cripple  efTectlve  law  enforce- 
ment. 
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THK  RIGHT  TO  BX  PBOTXCTED   IN  BKUGIOUS 
MORAL  VALTTXS 


INS 


be 


Personal  and  family  morality  should 
protected  against  permlseivenesa  and  lis- 
respect.  Every  American  community  is  tius- 
tained  by  the  religloxis  and  moral  values  of 
Its  people.  Religious  worship  should  not  only 
be  tolerated,  but  should  be  respected  ^d 
upheld. 

TKK  RIGHT  TO  BX  BBSPXCTKO  FOB  THXIB 
PATBIOnSM 

Honor  should  be  the  reward  of  W(H'l|lng 
people  who  have  tried  to  do  their  patrijtlc 
duty.  They  are  committed  to  a  strong  [na- 
tional defense  system  and  are  prepared  to 
stand  up  for  America.  They  have  etery 
reason  to  be  proud  of  themselves  and  t  lelr 
country,  and  should  not  be  ridiculed  for  t  telr 
patriotism  or  made  scapegoats  for  i  ills- 
management  by  higher-ups. 

THX    BIGHT   TO   BE    FREE    Or    FREE    LOABIK  0 

The  earnings  of  working  people  should  lot 
be  squandered  through  subsidies,  glv«  -a- 
ways,  extravagance  and  waste.  The  Amerimn 
working  man  is  compassionate,  but  his  gi  n- 
eroslty  should  not  be  taken  for  granted 
those  capable  of  supporting  themseh 
Charity  should  not  be  extended  to  free- 
loaders ...  at  home  or  abroa  '. 

THE  RIGHT  TO  BX  FREE  Or  BRAUTW ASHING  BT  T^ 
NATIONAL   PRESS 

The  press  should  not  scorn  or  ignore  the 
concerns  of  the  working  people  and  shoi  Id 
see  that  the  working  man's  voice  Is  hea  tl. 
Freedom  of  the  press,  air  waves,  and  m|dl 
service  obligates  the  media  to  serve 
worUng  people  and  not  cater  to  special  Int^- 
est  groups  and  power  structures.  The  pr  «a 
Is  obligated  to  publish  the  truth,  the  Ami  cl- 
ean working  man  deoe  not  need  to  be  spc  on 
fed  by  self-styled  "experts"  who  feed  qlm 
only  what  they  want  blm  to  know. 


by 


THE  VICE  PRESIDENTS  VIETNA|if 
SPEECH 


Mr.  THX7RMOND.  Mr.  President 
wish  to  make  note  of  a  recent  addisss 
by  Vice  President  Acmtw  concerning  ue 
controversy  surrounding  the  Presld^t's 
conduct  of  the  Vietnam  war.  His  speach. 
given  recently  to  the  American  Soc^ty 


of  Newspaper  Editors,  presents  a  clear 
statement  of  facts  refuting  the  recent 
charges  In  politically  oriented  statements 
by  opposition  candidates. 

Mr.  Agnew  pointed  out  that  there  have 
been  repeated  attempts  by  certain  na- 
tional figures,  who  at  one  time  were  the 
strongest  proponents  of  the  war.  to 
weaken  the  President's  position  and  thus 
weaken  their  own  Nation's  bargaining 
power.  These  Irresponsible  attempts  to 
label  the  war  "President  Nixon's  war," 
he  said,  are  an  imfortimate  example  of 
attempts  of  some  politicians  to  cleanse 
themselves  for  their  own  political  ad- 
vantage at  the  expense  of  the  coimtry. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  Vice  President 
demonstrates  and  as  the  record  shows. 
President  Nixon  has  always  been  a  con- 
sistent critic  of  the  gradual  escalation 
war  of  which  he  is  accused.  He  recog- 
nized early  the  fault  of  the  policies  pre- 
viously pursued  by  Presidents  Kennedy 
and  Johnson,  which  resulted  in  a  virtual 
stalemate  in  the  war.  President  Nixon's 
efforts,  on  the  other  hand,  have  resulted 
in  the  return  of  more  than  four-fifths  of 
our  troops  committed  to  Vietnam  action. 

Vice  President  Aontw  further  ex- 
plained how  the  extreme  efforts  of  cer- 
tain of  the  President's  political  critics 
are  serving  the  interests  of  Commimist 
dictators,  who  applaud  every  word 
spoken  out  against  the  President's  poli- 
cies. In  addition,  his  remarks  provided 
an  excellent  Insight  into  the  real  issues 
of  the  Vietnam  wtu-  and  the  effects  of  our 
recent  efforts  there. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  address  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  on 
April  21,  1972,  be  printed  in  the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  bt  the  Vice  PREsmxNT  of  thx  United 
States 

Under  calmer  circumstances,  I  would  have 
been  inclined  to  use  this  opp(»tunity  to  dis- 
cuss the  disproportionate  impact  on  the 
American  people  oT  that  relatively  smcJl  and 
increasingly  monolithic  segment  of  the  com- 
munications media  that  enjoys  frequent  na- 
tionwide exposure.  But  there  are  more  seri- 
ous matters  before  you  as  newsmen  and  be- 
fore us  as  a  people. 

The  war  that  has  divided  and  drained  us, 
emotionally,  physically,  economically  and 
spiritually,  is  back  in  the  headlines. 

So,  the  time  has  come  for  Americans  once 
again  to  reflect  upon  how  our  involvement 
In  this  conflict  began — and  how  we  want  It 
to  end. 

Eleven  years  ago,  in  the  January  cold,  John 
P.  Kennedy  told  the  world : 

"We  shaU  pay  any  price,  bear  any  burden, 
meet  any  hardship,  support  any  friend,  op- 
pose any  foe,  in  order  to  assure  the  survival 
and  the  success  of  Uberty." 

Vietnam  became  the  testing  ground  for 
that  pledge.  For  seven  years,  American  In- 
volvement In  the  war  escalated.  Prom  a  mili- 
tary advisory  group  of  a  few  hundred  in  Viet- 
nam when  President  Elsenhower  left  ofllce, 
the  United  States  commitment  had  escalated 
to  18,000  Ameilcan  combat  advisers  when 
John  F.  Kennedy  was  brutally  murdered  In 
Dallas.  Under  President  Johnson,  the  buildup 
accelerated.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Amer- 
ican troops  poured  into  Southeast  Asia  first 
to  assist  and  ultimately  to  share  major  com- 
bat responsibility  with  the  South  Vletnamesa 
troops  fighting  for  naUonal  survival. 


In  the  heady  days  of  the  New  Ftontler, 
Vietnam  was  seen  as  a  testing  ground  for  the 
new  tactics  of  "counter-lnsurgery,"  and  the 
new  strategy  of  "flexible  response."  Even  In 
the  closing  days  of  the  Great  Society,  when 
the  war  was  a  matter  of  bitter  controversy, 
my  predecessor,  Hubert  Humphrey,  was  beard 
to  rtu^Modlze  that  Vietnam  was  "our  great 
adventure." 

Though  a  consistent  critic  of  the  war  policy 
of  gradual  escalation.  President  Nixon  sup- 
ported the  United  States  commitment  to 
South  Vietnam.  With  the  war  driving  an 
ever-deeper  wedge  between  us  as  a  people,  the 
President  pledged  in  1968  that  he  would  end 
American  involvement  in  that  war,  in  a  man- 
ner consistent  with  America's  commitment. 
On  taking  office,  he  began,  within  weeks  to 
Implement  the  policy  which  has  come  to  be 
called  Vietnamlzatlon.  Under  It,  as  Amer- 
ican troops  were  withdrawn  from  the  field 
of  battle,  they  were  replaced  by  the  South 
Vietnamese  units  newly  trained  and  equipped 
by  the  United  States.  For  three  years,  the 
policy  has  continued;  and  the  policy  has 
worked. 

In  three  years,  American  battle  death 
averages  have  been  cut  from  upwards  of  300 
a  week  to  less  than  ten.  Nearly  half  a  mil- 
lion American  troops — the  greater  proportion 
of  our  combat  troops  there — have  been 
brought  home. 

At  the  same  time,  the  President  has  made 
every  effort  to  negotiate  a  settlement  with 
Hanoi,  including  proposals  advised  by  the 
Democratic  wkt  critics.  Twelve  times  his  per- 
sonal emissary  has  flown  to  Paris  to  conduct 
secret  negotiations.  One  year  ago,  the  Pres- 
ident offered  the  enemy  a  full  withdrawal  of 
American  troops  from  South  Vietnam  in 
exchange  for  a  cease-fire  and  our  prisoners 
of  war.  But  the  North  Vietnamese  insisted 
on  a  full  political  settlement,  and  in  the 
hope  that  the  secret  negotiations  still  might 
succeed,  the  President  remained  silent  while 
many  in  the  Congress  savaged  him  Tor  not 
doing  what  he  already  had  done. 

In  the  face  of  this  record  of  conciliation  at 
the  conference  table,  the  charge  that  Richard 
Nixon  desires  a  military  victory  more  than 
he  desires  peace  is  a  transparent  lie. 

Yet,  accusations  tantamount  to  that  are 
being  leveled  against  the  President — leveled, 
ironically,  by  men  who  played  a  central  role 
in  pushing  America  into  an  ever  deepening 
Involvement  in  Vietnam,  and  who  for  three 
years  now  have  sought  to  frustrate  and  ob- 
struct the  President's  policy  every  step  of 
the  agonizing  way  out  of  this  war  In  Vlet- 


In  your  own  profession,  there  Is  the  New 
York  Times,  an  early  and  ardent  advocate  of 
getting  America  into  Vietnam,  dplng  public 
penance  by  regularly  scourging  the  President 
who  is  getting  us  out. 

There  is  Mr.  J.  William  Fulbrlght,  who 
steered  the  Tonkin  Oulf  Resolution  through 
the  Senate  with  huge  success — only  two  dis- 
senting votes.  His  support  was  critical  to 
the  establishment  of  the  premise  under 
which  hundreds  of  thousands  of  American 
boys  were  sent  into  the  jungles  of  Southeast 
Asia  to  resist  the  armies  of  Ho  Chi  lUnh. 
Now,  becu'  hla  revisionist  assessment  of  Uncle 
Ho: 

"Ho  Chi  Mlnh,"  writes  Mr.  Fulbright.  "was 
a  life-long  admirer  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution. As  a  young  man  in  1919,  he  went  to 
the  VenaUIea  Peace  Conference  to  appeal  for 
self-detenninaUon  for  his  coimtry  in  accord- 
ance with  President  Wilson's  principles.  .  .  . 
In  184S,  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  started  his  declaraticn 
of  Independence  for  Vietnam  with  words 
taken  from  our  own,  'All  men  ara  created 
equal.'  Ho  was  an  authentic  Vietnamese  pa- 
triot revered  by  hla  oountrymen." 

That  reverential  tribute  by  Fulbright  waa 
paid  to  a  man  who  murdered  his  rivals  In 
1946  to  conaolldate  his  control  over  tha  na- 
tionalist movement;  who  wia  directly  re- 
q>onslble  for  the  »'n"g*'**T  o<  hundrada  of 
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thousands  of  Vietnamese  In  the  wake  off  hla 
victory  over  the  French;  whose  persecutions 
drove  900,000  refugees,  mainly  CathoUca, 
southward  during  the  SOOHlay  freedom  of 
movement  period  f<mowlng  the  19M  Aooortta 
to  escape  hla  ruthleas  regime.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
was  as  much  a  Vletnameee  patriot  as  Hitler 
was  a  Oerman  patriot. 

And  now  hear  some  of  our  would-be  Pres- 
idents. 

First,  the  fmner  "front-runner,"  Senator 
Muskle.  Six  years  ago,  he  stated: 

"We  believe  that  containment  of  expan- 
sionist Communism  regrettably  Involves  di- 
rect confrontation  from  time  to  time.  .  .  . 
and  that  to  retreat  from  it  is  to  undermine 
the  prospects  for  peace  and  stability." 

There  will  be  no  "peace  and  stability"  If 
the  United  States  falls  to  respond  to  the 
challenge  of  the  North  Vietnamese  naked 
Invasion  of  the  South.  Yet,  today,  Mr.  Mus- 
kle charges  that  the  President's  actions  to 
resist  that  aggression  "undermines  Amer- 
ica's sense  of  decency." 

"A  corrupt  dictatorship  In  Saigon  Is  not 
worth  the  loss  of  one  more  human  life," 
intones  Mr.  Muskle.  What  Mr.  Muskle  Ig- 
nores Is  that  the  fate  of  17  million  people 
is  also  at  stake  here.  What  Mr.  Muskle  ne- 
glects to  mention  is  that  he  himself  was 
present  at  the  election  of  President  Thleu  In 
1967 — and  Mr.  Muskle  termed  that  election, 
"an  Inspiring  experience."  The  only  reason 
Senator  Muskle  is  appaUed  In  1972  by  what 
"inspired"  him  In  1967  la  that  Senator  Mus- 
kle Is  desperately  scrambling  about  for  some 
moral  justification  for  the  180-degree  re- 
versal In  his  position  and  his  recommended 
abandonment  of  17,000,000  people  to  a  Com- 
munist future. 

Six  years  ago.  Senator  McOovem  support- 
ed a  defense  appropriation  with  the  state- 
ment: 

"My  vote  reflects  my  conviction  that  we 
must  protect  the  men  we  have  sent  Into 
battle  no  matter  how  we  might  question  the 
policy  that  sent  them  to  that  battlefield." 
Senator  McOovem's  convictions  seem  sub- 
ject to  seasonal  adjustment.  For  when  the 
President  employed  American  air  and  sea 
power  to  stem  the  Invasion  that  directly 
threatens  85,000  remaining  American  sup- 
port troops.  Senator  McOovem  suffered  an 
acute  attack  of  political  rhetoric.  He  charged 
that:  "the  President  has  descended  to  a  new 
level  of  barbarism  and  foolhanlineas."  (Im- 
agme  what  the  Waahlngton  Poat  would  have 
said  about  me,  had  I  caUed  a  Democratlo 
President  a  barbarian  and  a  fool  I) 

Six  years  ago.  Senator  Edward  Kennedy 
called  our  commitment  to  the  self-determi- 
nation of  the  South  Vietnamese  people 
"fundamental  and  sound."  Today,  he  de- 
noimcea  the  President  for  seeking  an  hon- 
orable avenue  out  of  a  war  his  own  brother 
supported  with  16,000  military  advisors— and 
charges  the  President  with  precipitating  "this 
incredible  new  bloodbath,"  and  "whipping 
the  Nation  Into  a  new  war  frenzy."  "How 
much  longer,"  says  Senator  Kennedy,  "will 
we  contribute  to  a  bloodbath  for  the  sake  of 
avoiding  a  highly  ^McuUUve  bloodbath  erf 
the  future?" 

Lees  than  five  years  ago.  Vice  President 
Hubert  Humphrey — he  of  the  "great  ad- 
venture." waa  beating  the  war  druma  for  the 
American  people.  Hear  this: 

"Today,  the  threat  to  world  peace  is  mili- 
tant, aggressive  Asian  Communism  with  Its 
headquarters  In  Peking,  China.  The  aggres- 
sion of  the  North  Vietnamese  Is  but  the  moat 
current  and  immediate  action  of  that  mili- 
tant Asian  Communism.  If  It  should  succeed 
in  its  gocU  of  conquest  of  South  Vietnam, 
It  would  add  to  the  strength  of  Communism 
In  Asia  and  Eurc^>e  and  It  would  stimulate 
an  appetite  for  more  aggreasion  and  con- 
quests. It  would  represent  a  defeat — not  only 
for  America  but  for  freedom  everywhere." 

Today,  Mr.  Humphrey  decrtea  the  Presi- 
dent's actions  to  defend  freedom  In  South 
Vietnam   against   the  very  same   "militant 


aggreealve  Asian  Communism"  that  so  con- 
cerned him  five  years  ago.  He  knows  per- 
fectly weU  that  this  latest  massive  invasion 
of  South  Vietnam  Is  a  blatant  violation  of 
the  Geneva  Agreement  of  1964  and  the  bomb- 
ing halt  understanding  of  1968. 

Senator  Kennedy,  when  he  bewails  a 
"bloodbath"  In  South  Vietnam,  knows  very 
well  that  the  reason  men  are  dying  by  the 
hundreds  In  South  Vietnam  today  Is  overt 
Communist  aggression  from  the  North.  And 
he  knows  that,  were  the  United  States  to  pull 
out  precipitously  In  the  face  of  this  enemy 
escalation  of  the  war,  the  real  bloodbath  In 
South  Vietnam  would  only  be  beginning. 

Senator  Muskle,  when  he  recommends  that 
we  go  back  to  the  Conference  Table,  knows 
very  well  that  we  have  been  there  for  three 
years  and  that  the  President's  most  recent 
and  most  generous  peace  offer  to  date  was 
answered  with  an  enemy  buUdup  and  an 
enemy  Invasion.  The  enemy  does  not  want  a 
negotiated  peace — he  seeks  a  military  victory. 
And  what  he  wants  of  the  United  States  In 
Paris  Is  that  vro  betray  our  ally  and  give 
Hanoi  the  victory  at  the  Conference  Table 
that  it  has  been  unable  to  win  at  the  ballot 
box,  on  the  battlefield,  or  In  the  hearts  of  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam. 

Senator  Humphrey  wants  the  President  to 
take  the  matter  to  the  Security  CoimcU  where 
the  Government  which  supports  the  nego- 
tiating demands  of  the  enemy — which  sup- 
plied the  tanks,  artillery  and  armor  for  this 
Invasion — enjoys  a  well-flexed  veto  power. 
This  would  not  only  be  an  exercise  in  futility, 
but  would  fuel  the  propaganda  machine  of 
North  Vietnam. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  timing  of  the  at- 
tacks by  these  Senators  and  the  selectlveness 
of  their  moral  indignation  should  not  go  un- 
noticed. When  the  enemy  Invasion  broke 
upon  the  Northern  provinces,  when  the  South 
Vietnamese  were  pulling  back  from  their  for- 
ward fire  bases  In  the  wake  of  the  greatest 
artUlery  barrage  of  the  war.  when  rocket  and 
mortar  rounds  were  callously  lobbed  into  the 
cities — ^you  did  not  hear  these  outraged  con- 
demnations of  heating  up  the  war.  There 
were  no  Senate  resolutions  condemning 
Hanoi  for  its  ambitious  military  escapade — 
or  even  raising  questions  concerning  the  role 
of  certain  outside  powers  In  supporting  the 
escalation.  No,  these  acts  were  greeted  with 
sUence.  The  war  critics  were  silent  as  church 
mice. 

The  outrage  only  became  audible  when  the 
South  Vietnamese  held,  when  American  air 
and  naval  power  were  employed  to  help  smash 
the  sneak  attacks.  Then  came  the  cries  of 
"bloodshed."  Then  it  was  that  Senator  Mc- 
Govem  summoned  up  all  his  righteous  In- 
dignation and  called  the  President  of  the  em- 
battled Republic  of  South  Vietnam  a  "despic- 
able creature." 

You  win  never  hear  Senator  McGovem  use 
such  language  In  referring  to  Ho  Chi  Mlnh, 
or  to  the  men  of  the  Hanoi  Politburo  who  re- 
escalated  the  war.  No,  the  Senator's  vitriol  Is 
kept  in  reserve  for  use  against  those  who  re- 
sist aggression — not  those  who  perpetrate  It. 
Let  me  say  simply  that  as  an  American  I 
am  appalled  at  the  conduct  of  American 
leaders  who  keep  their  peace  while  a  Com- 
munist invasion  takes  place  and  then  rise  up 
and  slander  an  American  President  for  taking 
the  necessary  military  action — action  con- 
sistent with  a  firm,  bipartisan  commitment 
antedating  his  term  of  ofllce — to  halt  that 
aggression. 

Recognize  this.  Some  of  these  people  now 
expressing  outraee  at  the  allied  reiponpe  to 
the  enemy  Invasion  have  flatly  predicted  the 
faUure  of  the  President's  Vietnam  policies. 
They  have  staked  their  credibility — and  some 
of  them  their  poUtlcal  future — on  the  out- 
come of  this  struggle. 

If  there  Is  a  collapse  In  Saigon.  If  there 
Is  a  Communist  takeover — then  they  will  have 
been  proven  right.  They  can  then  denoimce 
the  President  for  having  f oollahly  restated  the 


Inevitable.  They  can  than  congratulate  them- 
selves for  having  bailed  out  at  the  right 
moment.  They  can  then  make  the  Preaident 
pay  the  poUtlcal  price  for  having  tried  to  see 
this  vrar  through. 

But  what  if  the  enemy  offenstve  is  blunted, 
and  flnaUy  defeated?  What  If  Vietnamlza- 
tlon proves  a  success?  Then  the  President  of 
the  United  States  wlU  be  credited  by  history 
for  his  courage,  tenacity  and  toughness — for 
having  surmoimted  all  the  obstacles  they 
strung  In  his  path.  Then  what  do  the  history 
books  say  about  Senators  Humphrey,  Muskle, 
McOovem  and  Kennedy? 

But  this  Communist  offensive,  as  vicious 
and  tragic  as  It  has  been,  has  served  one  salu- 
tary purpose.  It  has  stripped  away  all  the 
pretentious  nonsense  about  this  being  simply 
a  clvU  war  between  Saigon  and  the  Viet  Cong. 
Further  it  has  rebutted  the  pervasive  slander 
that  the  South  Vietnamese  will  not  fight  In 
their  own  defense.  What  a  libel  that  has  been 
upon  these  courageous  people. 

Today,  South  Vietnamese  are  fighting  and 
dying  for  their  coimtry.  In  this  decade-long 
war,  over  150.000  South  Vietnamese  soldiers 
have  given  their  lives  In  their  nation's  de- 
fense. In  terms  of  our  population  that  would 
amount  to  almost  two  million  war  dead.  In 
the  face  of  this,  we  still  hear  the  libel :  They 
won't  fight  In  their  own  defense.  It  was  the 
South  Vietnamese  alone  who  stood  fast  dur- 
ing those  first  weeks  of  the  offensive  when 
weather  prevented  Uj8.  alrpower  from  being 
brought  fully  to  bear.  Even  now,  the  South 
Vietnamese  are  flying  more  than  one-third 
of  the  air  strikes  in  South  Vietnam. 

Why  did  Hanoi  launch  its  invasion  now? 
Not  because  Vietnamlzatlon  was  failing — but 
because  it  was  succeeding.  The  North  Viet- 
namese had  come  to  recognize  that  time  Is 
no  longer  their  ally  In  this  war;  that  Saigon 'a 
Government  and  Army  grow  stronger,  not 
weaker,  by  the  month;  that  the  hope  of 
conquest  and  reunlflcatlon  under  Hanoi's  re- 
gime recedes  with  each  month. 

And  so  General  Oiap  has  made  bis  desper- 
ate throw  of  the  dice. 

Twelve  of  North  Vietnam's  13  regular  divi- 
sions are  now  fighting  outside  their  coun- 
try's borders — across  the  DMZ,  In  Cambodia 
and  Laos.  In  the  Central  Highlands  and  else- 
where. They  are  lavishly  equipped  with  mod- 
ern Russian  weaponry  tor  this  all  out  at- 
tempt to  undermine  President  Nixon's  Viet- 
namlzatlon program. 

And  so  the  war  now  stands  naked  as  It  Is 
and  has  been — a  war  of  carefully  planned 
aggression  to  carry  out  the  master  strategy 
of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh. 

The  ciirrent  offensive  Is  aimed  as  much  at 
demoralizing  the  American  people  In  the 
United  states  as  the  South  Vietnamese  army 
In  the  field. 

General  Giap.  the  North  Vietnamese  com- 
mander, recognized  the  psychological  aq>ects 
of  the  war  when  he  said  that  either  public 
opinion  In  a  democracy  will  insist  upon  an 
end  to  the  "useless  bloodshed"  or  its  legUla- 
ture  will  ask  for  a  final  date  by  which  the 
war  must  end.  He  predicted  that  national 
unity  woiUd  erode  and  that  political  leaders 
would  fall  over  each  other  In  their  efforts  to 
disassociate  themselves  from  the  war  Into 
which  they  led  their  nation.  In  the  end,  said 
Glap,  the  democratic  nation  would  be  forced 
to  accept  any  humiliating  settlement  It 
could  get,  even  if  it  meant  abandoning  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam. 

That  Is  why  I  find  the  comments  of  Sen- 
ators McGovem,  Humphrey,  Muskle  and 
Kennedy  so  reprehensible.  They  know  what 
the  terms  of  this  war  are.  They  know  that 
President  Nixon's  response  to  the  North 
Vietnamese  invasion  Is  no  wild  escalation  of 
the  war. 

When  one  remembers  that  In  1968  the 
United  States  was  bombing  aU  over  North 
Vietnam  and  had  some  half-milUon  troops 
In  the  south.  Senator  Muskle's  wUd  charge 
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that  the  President  "has  escalated  the  w  tr  In 
Vietnam  beyond  any  dimensions  tha:  we 
have  known"  Is  preposterous  on  Its  fac< . 

President  Nixon  has  consistently  s  ated 
that  he  will  do  everything  he  must  to  pro- 
tect American  forces  remaining  In  8  outh 
Vietnam,  assure  no  Interruption  of  the  ^  i\th- 
drawal  schedule,  and  provide  South  Vie  nam 
with  the  chance  to  defend  itself  again  ;t  an 
Invader  equipped  by  outside  powers  wltl  i  the 
mo6t  sophisticated  offensive  weaponry.  This 
Is  no  new  policy,  nor  Is  It  at  all  Inconsl  itent 
with  the  President's  plan  to  end  Am«  "lean 
Involvement  In  the  Vietnamese  war. 

As  the  President  said  on  November  3.  1969 : 

"If  I  conclude  that  Increased  enemy  a:tlon 
Jeopardizes  our  remaining  forces  In  Viet  nam. 
I  shall  not  hesitate  to  take  strong  and  tlTec- 
tlve  measures  to  deal  with  that  situatlca." 

Prom  the  beginning.  It  has  been  cleai  that 
our  decision  to  stop  bombing  In  the  1  Forth 
was  contingent,  among  other  things,  upon 
the  North's  not  Infiltrating  the  South  icroes 
the  DMZ.  That  was  the  understanding  ]  'resi- 
dent Johnson  had  in  October,  1968.  Tha  i  was 
the  understanding  to  which  the  Presldet  t  has 
held.  But  when  It  became  clear  thai  the 
North  Vietnamese  had  no  Intention  of  :  lold- 
Ing  up  their  end  of  the  bargain,  we  hed  no 
choice  but  to  respond.  To  fall  to  rea  sond 
would  signal  to  the  North  Vietnamese  a  fail- 
ure in  our  win  and  would  end  any  possll  tlllty 
for  successful  negotiations. 

The  record  clearly  shows  that  the  I'lxon 
Administration  has  gone  more  than  lalf- 
way  In  the  negotiations  to  achieve  pea  «  in 
Indochina.  On  May  31,  1971,  at  one  ol  the 
secret  meetings  between  Dr.  Henry  Kiss  nger 
and  the  North  Vietnamese  in  Paris,  the 
United  States  offered  specifically  to  i  gree 
to  a  deadline  for  the  withdrawal  of  all  Ai  ner- 
Ican  forces  In  exchange  for  the  release  c  T  all 
prisoners  of  war  and  a  cease-fire.  On  Au- 
gust leth,  at  another  secret  meeting  we 
went  further.  We  offered  the  complete  v  1th- 
drawal  of  all  United  States  and  allied  fiirces 
within  nine  months  after  an  agreement  on 
an  over-all  settlement. 

On  October  11,  1971,  the  United  Sates 
made  another  offer  to  the  North  Vletnar  lese, 
essentially  the  same  offer  the  President  an- 
nounced In  his  January  25th  televised^  ad- 
dress to  the  Nation.  According  to  this  plan, 
within  six  months  of  an  agreement,!  the 
United  States  would  withdraw  all  fdrces 
from  South  Vietnam,  there  would  be  a  nu- 
tual  exchange  of  prisoners  of  war.  t  lere 
woiild  be  a  cease-fire  throughout  Indoctilna, 
and  there  would  be  new  elections  In  S<  utb 
Vietnam,  with  procedures  guaranteeing  e<  |ual 
and  fair  participation  for  the  National  LI  or- 
ation Front. 

All  of  these  moves  have  been  turned  dc  wn. 
Hanoi  did  not  even  bother  to  respond  to  our 
last  offer — the  October  11th  offer — u  itll 
President  Nixon  made  It  public  on  Ja  lu- 
ary  asth.  This  certainly  does  not  refiect  a  de- 
sire to  allow  the  South  Vietnamese  pec  pie 
to  determine  their  own  future,  free  of  out- 
side pressure  from  either  North  VIetnan  ese 
or  Americans.  It  Indicates  ]ust  the  oppoi  Ite. 
So  does  the  Invasion  of  South  Vietnam  tl  ree 
weeks  ago. 

If  ever  there  was  a  time  when  an  Amerl  mn 
President  needed  the  support  of  all  Am  srl- 
cans.  It  Is  now.  North  Vietnam's  Invai  Ion 
makes  clear  how  desperate  the  enemy  has 
become.  If  we  hold  firm,  we  may  be  abl  >  to 
complete  our  withdrawal  and  finally  get  our 
prisoners  back — and  we  may  be  able  U  do 
so  wHh  the  liberty  and  future  of  the  Sc  uth 
Vietnamese  people  Intact. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  way  to  close  t  lan 
to  quote  the  eloquent  words  of  Mr.  Sn  ith 
Hempstone  of  the  Washington  Star  (whs,  1 
might  add.  Is  not  a  great  fan  of  mine) . 

"Nobody  In  his  right  mind  wants  this  (or 
any  other)  war  to  continue  But  there  are 
worse  things  than  war.  things  Uke  ensli.ve- 
ment  and  betrayal  and  self-deception  tnd 
cowardice.  So  the  lines  are  drawn  and  the 


battle  U  jotnad.  Th«  distinction  between  ag- 
gressors and  defenders  Is  clear. 

"Peace  Is  very  much  to  be  desired,  but  not 
at  any  price.  Not  the  false  peace  of  the  Nev- 
ille Chamberlains  and  the  George  McOov- 
erns  which  contains  within  It  the  seeds  of 
later  and  greater  conflicts.  Not  the  peace 
which  Is  a  euphemism  for  surrender." 

"Indeed,  one  could  do  worse  than  to  recall 
the  words  of  Lord  John  Rvissell,  uttered  119 
years  ago:  'If  peace  cannot  be  maintained 
with  honor.  It  is  no  longer  peace.'  That  still 
holds  true  today." 


EQUALIZATION  OF  RETIREMENT 
PAY  FOR  NATIONAL  GUARD  TECH- 
NICIANS 

Mr.  GAMBREXL.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  announce  my  support  for  S.  855 
which  is  proposed  to  correct  certain  In- 
equities in  the  crediting  of  National 
Guard  technician  service  in  connec- 
tion with  civil  service  retirement.  We 
all  understeuid  the  difficulties  in  trying 
to  retire  on  a  fixed  income  in  these  days 
of  high  taxes  and  inflation.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  when  that  income  is  based  on 
a  discriminatory  formula. 

At  present.  National  Guard  civilian 
technicians  are  given  retirement  bene- 
fits computed  on  a  formula  which  gives 
them  only  a  55-percent  credit  for  each 
year  of  service  prior  to  1969.  S.  855  cor- 
rects this  discriminatory  feature  and 
recognizes  the  past  service  credit  of 
these  technicians  in  full. 

These  technicians  who  are  required 
to  be  members  of  the  National  Guard 
often  perform  essentially  civilian  fimc- 
tions.  Yet  they  are  required  as  a  part  of 
their  employment  duties  to  respond 
where  needed  to  civil  disturbances  with 
the  National  Guard.  This  kind  of  serv- 
ice and  commitment  should  not  con- 
tinue to  be  frustrated  by  discriminatory 
retirement  formulas. 

I  trust  that  when  this  matter  comes 
before  the  Senate  and  is  considered,  it 
will  be  passed  and  will  result  in  a  satis- 
factory settlement  of  this  problem. 


TRIBUTE  TO  RUTH  RIBICOFF 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  was  sad- 
dened to  learn  recently  of  the  death  of 
Ruth  Ribicoff.  the  wife  of  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Connecticut, 
Senator  Abe  Ribicoff.  Mrs.  Ribicoff  was 
a  gentle,  capable  woman  who  had  served 
faithfully  at  the  side  of  her  husband 
throughout  his  long,  distinguished 
career. 

When  the  Ribicoffs  began  their  mar- 
ried life  together,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Cormecticut  was  a  law  student  at  my  own 
University  of  Chicago;  at  that  time  Ruth 
worked  in  a  doctor's  offlce  to  help  defray 
expenses.  From  those  early  days  of  mar- 
riage until  her  death,  she  was  always 
prepared  to  follow  her  husband  wherever 
his  career  took  them  and  she  preferred 
to  remain  in  the  background  to  let  her 
husband  have  the  full  recognition  which 
was  due  him. 

Ruth  Ribicoff  was  able  to  move  gra- 
ciously from  home  to  home  and  from  one 
status  to  another  with  her  husband, 
while  at  the  same  time  retaining  her 
sense  of  privacy  and  her  individualism. 
She  was  active  in  many  civic  and  philan- 


thropic organizations  in  her  own  right.  I 
know  that  she  was  one  of  the  most  widely 
respected  and  well-liked  and  devoted 
members  of  the  Senate  wives  group  en- 
gaging actively  in  its  American  Red  Cross 
activities.  She  also  was  devoted  to  the 
work  of  Junior  Village  here  in  Washing- 
ton. Working  on  a  one-to-one  basis  with 
a  young  child  there  who  had  never  spo- 
ken, she  had  the  joy  of  finally  hearing 
him  utter  his  first  words.  This  is  typical 
of  her  many  unsung  efforts  to  touch  the 
lives  of  others  and  in  some  way  help 
them. 

We  are  familiar  with  the  distinguished 
and  almost  unbelievably  broad  ranging 
career  of  Abs  Ribicoff  in  all  three 
branches  of  government.  He  has  served 
the  State  of  Connecticut  at  every  level  of 
government,  as  municipal  Judge,  mem- 
ber of  the  Connecticut  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, U.S.  Congressman,  Governor 
of  his  State,  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  in  the  administra- 
tion of  President  John  F.  Kennedy,  and 
now  as  Senator. 

All  of  us  In  this  Chamber  are  keenly 
aware  of  the  importance  to  our  careers 
of  having  a  devoted  wife  who  is  willing 
to  make  the  sacrifices  that  public  life 
invariably  entails. 

An  understanding  wife  is  one  of  the 
greatest  assets  of  a  successful  public  serv- 
ant. She  often  must  be  father  and  mother 
to  the  children  because  of  the  absences 
necessitated  by  the  demands  of  politics. 
She  also  must  be  her  husband's  friend, 
counselor,  confidante,  and  chief  political 
booster.  Relatively  few  public  men  rise 
above  the  capabilities  of  their  six>uses.  It 
is  a  testament  to  Ruth  Ribicoff.  there- 
fore, that  her  husband  has  achieved  all 
that  he  has  during  his  public  career. 

I  know  that  the  people  of  Connecticut 
share  the  sense  of  loss  in  Ruth  Riblcoff's 
passing.  I  know  that  Senators  and  their 
wives  will  miss  her  gracious  presence  here 
in  Washington.  My  wife  Loraine  joins  me 
in  extending  our  deep  sympathy  to  Sen- 
ator Ribicoff  and  his  devoted  family. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  several  newspaper  articles 
about  Ruth  Ribicoff  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  13.  1972) 

Ruth  Siecel  Ribicoff,  Wife  of  Connecticut 

Senator 

Ruth  Slegel  Ribicoff,  wife  of  Sen.  Abraham 
A.  Ribicoff  (D-Conn.),  died  at  the  Washing- 
ton Hospital  Center  yesterday  after  a  long 
Illness.  She  was  64. 

Mrs.  Ribicoff  bad  suffered  from  heart  dis- 
ease for  many  years.  Recently  she  had  en- 
tered the  Mayo  Clinic  In  Rochester,  Minn., 
for  tests. 

Bom  in  Hartford,  Mrs.  Ribicoff  and  the 
senator  had  been  married  for  41  years.  They 
lived  at  Watergate  West  after  making  their 
hmne  for  many  years  In  Oeorgetown. 

She  first  came  here  with  her  husband  when 
he  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives In  1949.  He  subsequently  served  as 
governor  of  Connecticut  and  then  was  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 

In  Washington,  Mrs.  Ribicoff  belonged  to 
the  Senate  Red  Cross  Ladles.  She  also  did 
much  volunteer  work  with  organisations 
helping  needy  children. 

A  close  friend  of  many  years.  Mrs.  David 
L.  Baselon.  said  yesterday  tltat  Mts.  Blblooff 
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was  greatly  concerned  about  the  wtUun  of 
children. 

"This  country  hasnt  yet  defined  a  child. 
We  are  not  committed  to  children.  We  ne- 
glect them."  she  quoted  Mrs.  Ribicoff  as 
saying. 

Besides  her  husband,  Mrs.  Ribicoff  Is  sur- 
vived by  a  son.  Peter,  of  New  York  City;  a 
daughter.  Jane  Bishop,  of  New  Rochelle. 
N.T..  and  four  grandchildren. 

(From  the  Hartford  Courant,  Apr.  13.  1972] 
Mas.  Ruth  8.  Rmcorr 

The  State  will  best  remember  the  wife  of 
Its  senior  Senator.  Mis.  Ruth  S.  Ribicoff.  as 
Its  gracious  and  lovely  first  lady  who  con- 
tributed beauty,  charm  and  wit  to  formal 
state  affairs  when  her  husband  was  Ck>v- 
emor.  But  she  was  far  more  than  the  adorn- 
ment to  the  dais  that  the  public  saw  on  the 
pubUc  occasions  to  which  her  duties  called 
her. 

Long  before  her  husband  emerged  as  a 
political  figure  she  had  been  an  active,  pub- 
lic-spirited worker  In  c\iltural,  religious  and 
philanthropic  projects  and  she  maintained 
her  Interests  while  her  hxisband  was  In  of- 
flce here  and  when  she  accompanied  him  to 
Washington.  She  proudly  shared  with  her 
husband  that  fulfillment  of  "the  American 
dream"  of  which  he  spoke  so  movingly  on 
his  Inauguration  as  Governor,  the  proof  that 
anyone,  regardless  of  ethnic  or  religious  back- 
ground, could  attain  high  offlce.  She  had  rea- 
son for  pride  In  his  accomplishments  In  a 
career  In  the  Bh{^>lng  of  which  she  played 
no  small  part. 

Even  though  In  recent  years  Connecticut 
saw  her  only  on  week  ends  and  vacations,  she 
will  be  sadly  missed.  To  her  husband  and 
family  we  extend  our  deepest  sympathy  In 
the  knowledge  that  It  will  be  shared  by  all 
the  people  of  her  native  city  and  the  state  of 
Connecticut. 


(From  the  Hartford  Times,  April  13, 1972] 
Ruth  Seicel  Ribicoff 

Ruth  Ribicoff  was.  In  a  very  real  sense,  one 
of  Connecticut's  beloved  public  servants. 

From  the  early  days  when  she  found  a  job 
as  a  nurse  in  Chicago  to  marry  Abe  Ribi- 
coff and  be  with  him  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago Law  School,  she  accepted  cheerfully  the 
role  of  helpmeet  to  an  active  man  In  a  de- 
manding life. 

She  was  the  state's  first  lady  during  her 
husband's  term  as  Oovernor. 

She  has  spent  the  last  decade  sharing  his 
life  m  Washington,  setting  aside  the  per- 
sonal relaxations  most  wives  and  mothers 
and  grandmothers  crave.  She  has  been  a 
gracious  hostess  to  countless  Connecticut 
visitors. 

And  In  addition  to  the  burdens  Incumbent 
on  the  wife  of  a  i>opular  elected  official,  she 
found  time  to  serve  In  her  own  right,  over 
the  years,  many  humane  organizations  In 
Hartford  and  throughout  the  state. 

Her  death  this  week  Is  a  loss  many  of  the 
state's  citizens  wUI  feel  personally.  The 
state  shares  with  Senator  Ribicoff  the  grief  of 
her  loss,  and  the  joy  In  recalling  bow  fully 
she  gave  of  herself  over  the  many  years  of 
public  life,  to  the  enrichment  of  so  many. 


DEVELOPMENT  OP  MOLYBDENUM 
AT  CASTLE  PEAK,  IDAHO 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  in  too 
many  instances  the  history  of  the  devel- 
opment of  our  natural  resources  has  been 
one  which  does  not  measure  environmen- 
tal values  with  the  economic  benefits  of 
such  development. 

Such  is  the  case  in  efforts  to  develop 
molybdenum  deposits  at  the  base  of 
Castle  Peak  in  Idaho — a  rugged,  largely 
undeveloped,  and  beautiful  country. 


As  was  pointed  out  in  an  article  by 
David  Braaten  in  the  Washington  Sun- 
day Star  of  April  23,  "the  ecologists  are 
particularly  incensed  that  the  despoil- 
ment of  the  environment  will  be  perpe- 
trated for  low-grade  yield  of  a  mineral 
that  the  United  States  has  an  oversupply 
of." 

Apparently  mineral  interests  are  bent 
on  developing  a  questionable  source  of 
molybdenum  which  is  not  in  demand  in 
this  country  at  the  risk  of  devastating 
a  very  unique  and  scenic  area  Utah.  Such 
development  seems  implausible  in  light 
of  the  facts. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

High  Noon  in  the  Shadow  of  Castle  Peak 
(By  David  Braaten) 

It  Involves  some  of  the  last  "High  Noon" 
country  left  In  the  West,  and  the  basic 
question  is  as  stark  and  dramatic  as  the  con- 
frontation between  Oary  Cooper  and  the  vil- 
lain on  that  dusty,  sun-baked  main  street. 

Should  Congress  let  a  private  corporation 
dig  a  strip  mine  across  a  scenic  National  For- 
est peak  and  dump  tons  of  slag  Into  the  un- 
spoiled alpine  valley  below? 
To  ask  the  question  Is  to  answer  It — almost. 
The  trouble  Is  that,  unlike  the  black- 
hatted  bad  guys  In  the  movies,  the  mining 
company  has  the  law  firmly  on  its  side.  To 
save  the  scenic  mountain.  Congress  must 
somehow  get  around  the  100-year-old  mining 
laws  that  permit  mineral  exploitation — in- 
cluding strip  mining — of  public  land  by  any- 
one who  has  staked  out  a  valid  claim. 

The  scenery  at  the  heart  of  the  current 
controversy  is  Castle  Peak  In  the  White  Cloud 
Mountains  of  central  Idaho,  northwest  of 
Sun  Valley. 

It  Is  rugged,  beautiful  country,  largely  un- 
developed, a  land  of  cattle  ranches  and  Iso- 
lated, one-horse  towns,  with  a  backdrop  of 
snow-capped  mountains.  Its  crystal -clear 
lakes  and  streams.  Its  crags  and  forests  offer 
a  variety  of  targets  for  fisherman  and  hunter. 
What  threatens  this  Idyll  Is  the  discovery 
that  the  rock  base  of  Castle  Peak  contains 
molybdenum,  a  mineral  used  In  the  process- 
ing of  steel. 

The  ore  Is  low-grade.  Even  the  claim- 
holder,  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Co., 
concedes  this.  Opftonents  of  ASARCO's  strip- 
mine  plans  contend  that  there  is  only  two- 
tenths  of  one  percent  molybdenum  In  the 
rock — that  is,  four  pounds  of  molybdenum  In 
every  ton  of  rock  gouged  out,  crushed  and 
washed.  The  other  1,996  pounds  would  be 
dumped  on  the  nearest  avaUable  land. 

In  addition,  an  on-site  ore  processing  mill 
and  a  large  "tailings"  pond  for  wastes  would 
be  placed  next  to  the  strip  mine.  The  strip 
mine  itself  would  peel  off  an  area  about  two 
miles  long  and  three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide, 
to  a  depth  of  350  feet.  The  waste  from  the 
operation  would  obliterate  Little  Boulder 
Creek  and  much  of  its  forested  valley  below 
the  mine. 

In  testimony  last  week  before  a  Senate 
Interior  subcommittee  considering  a  recrea- 
tion-area bill,  an  ASARCO  spokesman,  Keith 
Whiting,  agreed  with  Sen.  Frank  Church,  D- 
Idaho,  that  It  wo\iId  be  Impossible  to  put  the 
area  back  in  its  original  shape  after  the  min- 
ing was  finished,  but  insisted  that  the  oper- 
ation can — and  will — be  conducted  to  min- 
imize its  Impact  on  the  environment. 

"It  will  not  be  unsightly."  he  said.  And 
be  tdd  the  senators  that  ASARCO  will  even 
seU  or  give  the  land  back  to  the  public  when 
it's  through. 

"It  Is  our  Intention  to  negotiate  an  ar- 
rangement with  the  government  whereby 
they   (the  ASARCO  claims)    will  revert  to 


federal  ownership  upon  oomj^etloo  of  min- 
ing operation,"  said  Whiting. 

Church  commented  that,  without  wishing 
to  beUttle  the  magnanimity  at  ASARCO's 
offer,  "it's  like  offering  to  return  a  woman 
to  her  husband  after  you've  raped  her." 

The  proposed  Sawtooth  National  Recrea- 
tion Area  would  enoompaas  some  750,000 
acres.  mosUy  NaUonal  Forest  land.  In  south 
central  Idaho,  reserving  about  200.000  acres 
for  a  wilderness  area.  The  House  has  already 
passed  a  biU,  and  the  Senate  suboommlttee 
Is  trying  to  determine  the  proper  degree  <rf 
federal  control  needed  to  preserve  the  area. 
Castle  Peak  Is  only  one  of  the  scenic  moun- 
tains, and  ASARCO's  claims  are  only  a  frac- 
tion of  the  thousands  that  have  been  filed 
in  the  area  covered  by  the  bills.  But  It  is 
clearly  the  easiest  to  dramatize,  and  there 
apparently  are  no  Idahoans  who  do  not  have 
vehement  opinions  on  the  subject. 

The  proposed  recreation  area  Is  a  hot  po- 
litical Issue,  and  is  credited  with  the  election 
of  CecU  D.  Andrus,  who  favors  the  plan,  as 
Idaho's  first  Democratic  governor  In  decades. 
It  Is  considered  risky  for  an  office-seeker  to 
appear  to  be  "in  bed  with  the  mining  inter- 
ests," as  the  phrase  goes  out  West,  and  the 
politician  who  vociferously  champions  the 
preservation  of  the  Sawtooths'  primitive 
grandeur  Is  on  the  side  ot  the  angels,  or  at 
least  the  voters. 

Thus  one  of  the  most  eloquent  of  the 
dozen  Idahoans  who  testified  at  the  Senate 
hearing  was  a  young  doctor  and  attorney 
named  Olen  Wegner.  who  extolled  the  beauty 
of  the  mountains  and  disclosed  that  he  had 
trav^ed  6,800  miles  around  the  state  since 
the  first  of  the  year,  sampling  public  opin- 
ion. He  criticized  Rep.  James  A.  McCliire, 
R.Idaho,  as  not  being  dedicated  enough  in 
his  devotion  to  conservation. 

It  turned  out.  of  course,  that  Wegner  is 
running  against  McClure  for  the  RepubUcan 
nomination  to  replace  retiring  Sen.  Len 
Jordan. 

Other  witnesses  were  not  without  a  tinge 
of  sMf-lnterest.  A  summer  cabin  owner 
wanted  to  make  sure  he  and  his  fellow  prop- 
erty owners  would  be  allowed  to  stay  put.  A 
rancher  wanted  to  be  allowed  to  develop  his 
property  right  up  to  the  very  day  Uncle 
Sam  buys  a  scenic  easement  from  him. 
OthO's  had  no  oblectlon  to  cashing  in  on 
the  tourist  boom  that  seems  inevitable,  but 
wanted  the  right  of  "reserve  condemna- 
tion"— selling  their  property  to  the  govern- 
ment if  the  scenic  easements  lower  the  value 
of  the  land. 

But  the  big  problem  to  be  resolved  is  the 
mining  rights — whether  to  withdraw  the 
land  forever  from  mineral  exploltatloo,  or  to 
declare  a  five-year  moratorium  whUe  the 
matter  Is  studied  once  more. 

And  the  companion  problem  Is,  assuming 
that  the  government  does  decide  to  ban  min- 
ing in  the  area,  how  or  whether  claim-hold- 
ers are  to  be  compensated. 

The  environmentalists  shed  no  tears  for 
the  mlnnlng  interests,  and  see  no  reason 
they  should  be  paid  for  the  loss  of  profits 
they  might  have  made  by  developing  public 
land.  In  the  Castle  Peak  hassle,  the  ecologists 
are  particularly  Incensed  that  the  despoil- 
ment of  the  environment  vrtll  be  perpetrated 
for  low-grade  yield  of  mineral  that  the 
United  States  has  an  oversupply  of. 

"We  export  half  of  the  molybdenum  we 
produce,"  said  Dave  Van  de  Mark  of  the 
Sierra  Club.  "It  is  incredible  that  we  may 
literally  export  portions  of  the  White  Clouds, 
when  Its  one-of-a-ldnd  beauty  and  open 
space  values  are  desperately  needed  at  home. 
But  ASARCO  and  constitutional  lawyers 
point  out  that  mining  claims  on  public  land 
are  sanctioned  by  law.  Indeed,  by  simply 
marketing  each  comer  ot  a  claim  with  "a 
Prince  Albert  can  on  a  stick"  (as  Sen.  Alan 
Bible,  D-Nev.,  put  It) .  the  miner  acquires  a 
property  right  that  cannot  be  taken  from 
him  without  due  process  of  law.  The  fact 
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that  prospecting  Is  no  longer  done  by 
Bled,  romantic  old  coots  leading  burroa 
by   big   corporations   using  helicopters 
bulldozers,  does  not  diminish  the  legally 
mining  claims. 

The  1872  mining  law.  like  the 
Act  a  decade  earlier,  was  designed  U. 
courage    exploration    and    development 
what  seemed  at  the  time  to  be  llmltles  i 
tural  resources  In  the  West.  Environmental 
lata  challenge  the  usefulness  of  such 
today,   when    the    country's    supply    of 
spoiled  wilderness  Is  shrinking  InexoraMy. 

As  reluctant   and   uncertain   as  any 
Cooper  sheriff,  Congress  must  now  flgur^ 
the  fair.  Judicious,  satisfying  "right" 
tlon  before  the  end  of  the  reel.  Par 
having  It  go  It  alone,  deserted  by  ever)rone 
Congress  has.  Instead,  to  choose  one  o 
many  eminently  reasonable,  hopelessly 
fltctlng  pieces  of  advice  It  has  been 
Coop  had  It  easy. 
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STAR-TRraUNE  APPEALS  TC 
PATRIOTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  ihose 
of  us  who  believe  that  a  strong  defense 
is  our  best  insurance  policy  also  believe 
that  waste  does  not  buy  strength.    1 

This  Nation  cannot  be  No.  1  by  throw- 
ing away  money.  \ 

A  case  for  that  point  of  view  is  nmde 
in  an  editorial  in  the  Star-Tribune  of 
Casper,  Wyo.  This  excellent  editoiial. 
"The  Pentagon  Spenders,"  of  April  12 
discusses  disclosures  before  the  Joint 
Ec<Hiomic  Committee  of  a  Navy  order  to 
spend  $400  million  extra  before  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year.  It  also  discusses Jthe 
method  by  which  shipbuilders  make  mn- 
tastic  claims  for  higher  payments.  This 
editorial  ends  with  these  two  pertii  ent 
paragraphs: 

Claims  for  large  settlements  8houl(,  be 
turned  over  to  a  civilian  boiutl,  which  w  suld 
be  free  of  any  conflict  of  interest  and  li  ope- 
fully,  dedicated  to  saving  tax  dollars. 

Revelations  of  fast  spending  merely  U  use 
up  appropriated  funds  may  disillusion  i  ome 
patriots  who  believe  bigger  and  bigger  de- 
fense budgets  are  vital  to  the  defense  of  this 
country.  The  Navy  could  Inspire  more  p  itrl- 
otic  support  If  It  made  every  dollar  coont. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  oaa- 
sent  that  the  Star-Tribune  editoriallbe 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edita  lal 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxc<  ro. 
as  follows: 

Thx  Pxntacon  Spkndxks 

The  shocking  waste  of  millions  of  dol  ars 
down  the  defense  drain  has  been  exposed  by 
Senator  William  Proxmlre,  D-Wls.,  chalm  tan 
o<  the  Senate's  Joint  Economic  Committer . 

Anyone  reading  the  transcript  of  a  rectnt 
hearing  before  the  committee  will  be  stnick 
by  what  the  senator  calls  "the  Incredible  i  my 
tax  dollars  are  wasted  by  the  Pentagon." 

The  story  of  the  hearing,  printed  In  full  In 
the  Congressional  Record  of  March  30,  tras 
called  to  this  newspaper's  attention  by  Si  n- 
ator  Proxmlre,  who  terms  It  "about  as  d  iv- 
astatlng  an  Indictment  of  service  waste  ail 
have  ever  heard"  during  his  16  years  in  Jie 
U.S.  Senate. 

The  Pentagon  spending  Issue  came  tii  a 
head  with  the  disclosure  that  Admiral  Z\  m- 
walt  had  Issued  a  memo  urging  the  Nav]  to 
rush  spending,  to  spend  all  the  money  t  lat 
Is  available,  before  the  end  of  Fiscal  1(72. 
Otherwise,  said  the  admiral,  any  "shtrt- 
fall"  In  current  spending  "could  be  transla  ted 
into  program  loss  under  the  fiscal  *73  ou(  lay 
ceUlng." 

In  other  words,  noted  Proxmlre,  "sp  md 


to  the  hilt  this  year  so  we  can  have  more 
funds  to  spend  next  year." 

Admiral  Kldd  enlarged  oo  the  spending 
theme  by  saying,  "we  do  not  want  to  be 
put  In  a  position  of  disadvantage  later  on  by 
someone  being  able  to  say,  well,  you  asked  for 
the  money  but  you  did  not  spend  It,  so  we 
are  going  to  take  It  away  or  cut  your  budget 
next  year." 

Apparently  this  spend  and  spend  policy 
has  been  going  on  for  years,  and  the  Navy 
brass  accepts  it  as  routine. 

Senator  Charles  Percy  of  Illinois,  another 
member  of  the  Senate  committee,  recalled 
that  when  he  served  in  the  Navy  29  years  ago 
as  a  procurement  offlcer.  during  World  War 
11,  the  goal  was  to  spend  money  by  June  30 
of  that  year. 

"I  never  wasted  more  money  faster  In  my 
life  than  I  did  then,  and  I  have  been  working 
hard  ever  since  to  make  It  up  to  the  U.S. 
CJovemment,"  he  commented. 

"I  am  shocked  to  see  the  same  spending  In- 
centive system  going  on,"  Percy  added,  call- 
ing It  a  "b\illt-ln  dislnoentlve  for  efficiency." 
To  which  Admiral  Kldd  responded :  "When 
you  are  faced  with  a  proposition  of  losing 
funds  which  you  fought  hard  to  get  and 
justify,  by  Oeorge,  the  incentive  Is  high  to 
get  them  committed." 

One  of  the  top  priority  means  of  spending 
money  faster  was  settling  contractors'  claims 
against  the  Navy  in  a  hurry. 

The  claims  problem  perturbed  Proznolre 
and  his  committee  when  the  dollar  volume  of 
claims  neared  the  $1  billion  mark  for  the  first 
time  in  history.  In  1969,  the  Navy  "settled"  a 
claim  with  the  Todd  Shipyards  for  $96.6  mil- 
lion, representing  about  90  per  cent  of  the 
face  value  of  the  original  claim.  The  com- 
mittee called  the  General  Accounting  Office 
(OAO)  to  investigate.  It  found  the  claim  had 
not  been  adequately  substantiated  and  that 
the  contractor  was  unable  to  prove  any  spe- 
cific actions  by  the  Navy  which  caused  the 
Increased  costs. 

Probing  deeper,  Proxmlre  found  many  big 
claims  from  defense  contractors  were  settled 
simply  by  cutting  the  amounts  to  37  per  cent, 
without  requiring  detailed  proof  and  audit- 
ing. 

When  Qordon  Rule,  former  head  of  the 
Contract  Claims  Control  Group,  rejected  the 
multi-million  dollar  Avondale  Claim,  he  was 
eased  out  of  the  Job  last  fall.  "I  resigned, 
rather  than  waiting  to  be  kicked  out,"  he  told 
Proxmlre.  The  Navy  reorgrazUzed  the  com- 
mission, putting  a  government  lawyer  In 
charge. 

"The  pattern  of  shipbuilders,"  noted  Prox- 
mlre, "is  for  the  contractor  to  Incur  large 
cost  overruns  and  submit  voluminous  claims 
to  recoup  his  potential  losses.  The  Navy  gets 
bogged  down  for  months  or  years  trying  to 
figure  how  much.  If  anything.  It  owes.  The 
contractor  falls  to  keep  records  which  would 
substantiate  the  claim.  He  makes  an  issue 
with  Defense  and  Congressional  officials  over 
the  delay  .  .  .  until  the  Navy  eventually 
caves  In,  releases  the  money." 

Proxmlre  offers  a  simple  but  efTective  solu- 
tion: do  not  pay  unsubstantiated  claims. 

Controversial  claims  should  go  to  the 
courts  as  an  adversary  proceeding,  It  was  sug- 
gested. Instances  were  cited  where  the  con- 
tractors held  ships  as  "hostage."  until  the 
claims  were  settled.  The  Navy  was  In  a  hurry 
to  take  possession  of  the  ships.  Naturally  the 
claim  settlements  were  rushed.  This  amounts 
to  "extortion,"  said  Proxmlre. 

A  GAO  study  showed  the  average  return 
to  Navy  contriMstors  was  60  per  cent  on  In- 
vested capital.  The  Electric  Boat  Division  of 
General  Dynamics,  for  example,  made  t28 
million  on  a  little  over  $53  nUlllon  invest- 
ment. 

"Why  does  the  Navy  aUoir  such  high 
profits?"  asks  Senator  Proxmlre.  "I  think  IS 
or  ao  per  cent  would  be  quite  modest." 

In  the  Polaris  Poseidon  overhaul  and  oon- 
vcrsion.  It  appeared  that  the  Navy  spent  $65 


million  more  at  Bectrte  Boat  than  at  New- 
port News  for  the  same  amount  of  work.  The 
admiral  had  a  rather  lame  explanation.  He 
said  Bectrlc  Boat  had  Just  reorganized,  and 
replaced  certain  key  people  who  were  ap- 
parently Involved  In  "weak  material  con- 
trols." 

We  may  disagree  with  Senator  Proxmlre 
oc  some  other  Issues,  but  certainly  can  ap- 
preciate bis  bulldog  tenacity  In  uncovering 
this  shocking  waste  of  taxpayer  funds. 

The  hearing  shows  that  the  military-In- 
dustrial complex  Is  not  playing  the  game 
straight,  that  the  Pentagon  is  wasting  the 
taxpayers'  dollars,  that  we  are  getting  less 
defense  for  the  dollars  we  spend. 

It's  a  sad  commentary  on  the  morality  of 
the  times,  when  other  businessmen  are  be- 
ing urged  to  show  restraint  In  the  Presi- 
dent's program  to  curb  Inflation.  Perhaps  the 
Navy  needs  a  "Task  Porce"  to  save  taxpayers' 
funds,  even  If  all  of  the  appropriated  money 
isn't  spent  by  the  end  of  any  fiscal  year. 

Claims  for  large  settlements  should  be 
turned  over  to  a  civilian  board,  which  would 
be  free  of  any  confilct  of  Interest  and  hope- 
fully, dedicated  to  saving  tax  dollars. 

Revelations  of  fast  spending  merely  to  use 
up  appropriated  funds  may  disillusion  some 
patriots  who  believe  bigger  and  bigger  de- 
fense budgets  are  vital  to  the  defense  of  this 
country.  The  Navy  could  Inspire  more  pa- 
triotic support  If  It  made  every  dollar  count. 


USE  OP  MARYLAND'S  HELICOPTER 
SYSTEM  IN  HEALTH  CARE 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  have  been 
vitally  interested  In  the  emergency  health 
care  and  services  in  America.  My  State 
of  Maryland  leads  the  country  in  this 
area  with  its  sophisticated  trauma  cen- 
ter at  the  University  of  Maryland  and 
the  State's  helicopter  system. 

The  State  is  well  on  its  way  to  becom- 
ing a  model  for  the  entire  Nation.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  technology  that  has 
been  demonstrated  in  Vietnam  can  be 
utilized  here  at  home  to  save  lives. 

The  Baltimore  Sun  on  April  11,  in  an 
article  by  Mr.  Jon  Franklin,  focused  on 
yet  another  use  of  these  helicopters; 
namely,  transporting  critically  ill  new- 
boms  from  hospitals  throughout  the 
State  into  intensive  care  nurseries  in 
Baltimore. 

In  addition,  a  recent  article  in  the 
News  Leader  of  Laurel,  Md.,  written  by 
Martha  Nudel,  describes  the  helicopter 
role  with  respect  to  the  accident  vic- 
tim. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cles be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ric- 
ORD,  as  f(^ows: 

CanTCAiXT  Ixx  Nkwbobns  Flown  Hxas  From 

OUTLTDfO  HosprrALs 

(By  Jon  Franklin) 

Crltloally  111  newborns  from  outlying  hos- 
pitals are  routinely  air-evacuated  Into  Balti- 
more Intensive  care  nurseries  by  a  newly  de- 
veloped helicopter  ambulance  system. 

University  Ho^>ltal  and  City  Hoq>ltals 
form  the  hub  of  the  new  statewide  infant 
evaluation  system.  The  system  Is  patterned 
after  a  helicopter  ambulance  scheme  already 
proven  effective  In  rushing  critically  Injured 
accident  victims  to  the  sophisticated  shock 
and  traiuna  center  at  University  Hospital. 
The  evacuation  plan  was  tested  late  last  year 
and  went  Into  full  operation  In  mid-January. 
It  uses  State  Police  helicopters  backed  up  by 
airborne  Army  medical  units  stationed  at 
Fcnrt  Iteade. 

Dr.  Herman  Rlaemberg,  a  chief  arehltact 
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of  the  system.  Is  a  Johns  Hopkins  University 
professor  and  director  of  the  City  Hospitals 
intensive  care  nursery.  More  than  half  of  the 
Infants  are  fiown  to  his  service,  with  the  re- 
mainder going  to  University  Hoq>ltal. 

INDIVmUAIi   BASIS 

Dr.  Ronald  Gutberlet,  who  heads  the  in- 
fant  care  unit  at  University,  said  he  has 
flown  in  Infants  on  an  individual  basis  since 
the  shock  trauma  evacuation  system  began 
operating  more  than  two  years  ago. 

According  to  Dr.  Risemberg  at  City  Hos- 
pitals, all  hospitals  in  the  state  where  In- 
fants are  likely  to  be  bom  are  now  tied  In 
to  the  evacuation  system. 

Since  the  pilot  program  began,  a  City  Hos- 
pitals spokesman  said,  about  85  In&mts  have 
been  fiown  Into  Baltimore.  Depending  on 
space  availability,  roughly  four  out  of  every 
seven  evacuated  Infants  go  to  City  Hospitals. 

Moat  of  the  rest  go  to  University,  with  a 
few  babies  being  transferred  on  to  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital  for  specialised  treatment. 
Most  of  the  evacuations  involve  premature 
Infants.  They  have  a  variety  of  critical  prob- 
lems. Including  heart  defects  and  deformi- 
ties of  the  respiratory  tract.  But  Dr.  Rlsem- 
berg  said  most  of  them  are  victims  of  hyaline 
membrane  disease. 

LVNC  DEFORMrrr 

That  is  a  lung  deformity,  peculiar  to 
premature  babies,  that  took  the  life  of  John 
F.  Kennedy's  newborn  son  In  1963.  In  the 
years  since,  researchers  have  made  significant 
progress  In  the  treatment  of  that  and  other 
newborn  afflictions.  But  the  treatments 
tend  to  be  difficult,  and  to  require  complex 
equipment  and  a  specially  trained  staff. 

Those  assets  are  not  usually  available  at 
local  hospitals  outside  the  metropoUtan  area. 
In  the  past,  babies  could  be  brought  to  Balti- 
more only  If  they  coxild  live  through  the 
long  ambulance  ride.  But  now  none  are  more 
than  one  hour's  helicopter  flight  away. 

In  the  months  before  the  evacuation  sys- 
tem went  mto  full  operation.  Dr.  Rlsemberg 
and  Dr.  Gutberlet  visited  Maryland  hospitals 
to  make  sure  doctors  knew  how  to  get  quick 
helicopter  service. 

The  hospitals  were  given  confidential  tele- 
phone numbers  that  bypass  the  City  Hos- 
piUls  switchboard  and  ring  directly  In  the 
intensive  care  nursery.  Doctors  at  the  two 
hospitals  are  always  available  to  accompany 
the  helicopter  to  the  outlying  hospital  if 
conditions  vnurant. 

TTSUAIXT  BT  CBEW 

But  the  transport  can  usually  be  handled 
by  the  helicopter  crew.  Since  the  shock  and 
trauma  unit  began  operating,  the  crews  have 
gained  considerable  experience  In  first  aid 
to  accident  victims. 

Before  the  infant  evacuation  service  be- 
gan they  attended  additional  training  ses- 
sions at  City  Hospitals  to  study  the  special 
problems  posed  by  sick  newborns. 

They  learned,  for  instance,  to  operate  the 
small  life  support  systems  used  to  transport 
critically  111  Infants.  The  units,  about  the 
size  of  orange  crates,  keep  the  baby  warm 
and  supplied  with  oxygen.  Thoee  life  support 
systems,  called  isolettes,  were  furnished  by 
the  state  Department  of  Health  and  Mental 
Hygiene. 

FnST  15  MlNTTfES  OF  COPTEK  FUGRT  CRTTCIAL 
TO    liOV 

(By  Martha  Nudel) 

The  16  minutes  immediately  following  a 
serious  accident  are  the  most  crucial  to  the 
continuation  of  life.  Maryland  State  Police 
know  that,  so  two  years  ago  they  bought  and 
offered  for  state  rescue  operations  the  first 
medical  evacuation  helicopter. 

They  have  three  In  operation  34  hours  a 
day  now.  Nothing  can  equal  their  service. 
Nothing  can  save  a  life  as  quickly. 

One  helicopter  sits  on  its  landing  pad  at 
Um  poUce  barracks  In  ForestvUl*.  waiting 
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for  a  call  primarily  from  the  two  Maryland 
counties  surrounding  Waahlngton,  D.C. — 
Montgomery  and  Prince  Georges.  It  also 
serves  the  Western  shore  around  Charles 
County  and  makes  calls  to  the  lower  end  of 
the  Eastern  shore,  according  to  Maryland 
Police  Cpl.  Charles  T.  Snow. 

The  second  ship  covers  the  five-county 
area  around  Baltimore  along  with  the  north- 
east comer  of  the  Eastern  Shore.  The  third 
heUcopter  Is  used  for  back-up  operations — 
saved  for  the  long  distance  calls  that  come 
In  when  the  other  two  helicopters  are  busy 
elsewhere. 

nown  exclusive y  by  Maryland  state  troop- 
ers and  equipped  with  oxygen,  a  bum  kit 
and  a  first  aid  kit,  the  Forestvllle-stationed 
helicopter  can  make  it  to  Laurel  Shopping 
Center  In  eight  minutes  when  fiylng  at  Its 
top  q>eed  of  160  BIPH.  It  takes  another  eight 
minutes  for  the  helicopter  to  get  the  victim 
to  trauma  center  at  the  University  of  Mary- 
land Hospital  In  Baltimore,  where  the 
evacuation  helicopter  takes  all  patients. 

But  It's  the  first  eight  minutes  that  are 
crucial.  Once  the  victim  is  liuilde  the  hell- 
copter,  the  first-aid  troopers  most  likely  can 
sustain  life  until  the  hospital  staff  takes 
over. 

Sponsored  through  federal  funds  fun- 
neled  to  the  state  by  the  Highway  Safety 
Act  of  1066,  the  medical  evacuation  heli- 
copter can  be  sununoned  to  the  scene  of  a 
serious  accident  either  by  an  individual  or 
a  city's  rescue  squad.  The  helicopters  also 
transport  the  seriously  Ul  who  need  imme- 
diate medical  attention. 

"We'd  rather  be  called  before  someone  de- 
cides It's  absolutely  necessary,"  noted  Cpl. 
Snow,  "rather  than  come  too  late  and  then 
realize  we  should  have  been  called." 

But  the  medical  evacuation  helicopter 
doesn't  Just  land  at  the  Laurel  Shopping  Cen- 
ter. In  fact  they  can,  and  do,  land  any  place 
with  about  50  square  feet  of  cleared  land. 

The  traimia  center  in  the  University  of 
Maryland  hospital  was  chosen  becaiise  It  has 
a  staff  available  at  all  hours  of  the  day. 
It  is  a  study  center  for  the  staff  about  the 
seriously  injured  and  the  most  common 
causes  for  their  death.  Few,  if  any,  hospitals 
In  Maryland  have  the  facilities  and  staff  on 
hand  that  the  trauma  center  provides  al- 
most dally  for  the  Maryland  evacuation  hell- 
copters. 

Each  of  the  troopers  assigned  to  the  heli- 
copters get  60  hours  of  training  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Bfaryland  in  emergency  first  aid 
and  some  In-hoepltal  traimng.  The  heli- 
copters are  manned  by  a  pilot  and  a  flrst-ald 
man  at  all  times. 

Two  members  of  the  Laurel  Volunteer  Res- 
cue Squad  are  also  troopers  with  the  Mary- 
land State  Police  and  happen  to  be  assigned 
to  the  medical  evacuation  hellooprters.  Mil- 
lard Bell,  with  the  LVRS  foe  about  three  years 
and  Oary  Bockelman,  having  Joined  the 
squad  this  year,  work  exclxisively  on  the 
helic<H>ters  because  of  their  special  training 
in  aviation. 

During  peak  traffic  hours,  the  helicopters 
often  cruise  on  routine  traffic  control  routes, 
looking  for  trouble  spots  to  report  to  their 
headquarters  and  for  accidents  that  need 
their  aid. 


TIME  TO  HEED  IKE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  famous  admonitions  of  modem 
American  history  came  from  President 
Eisenhower,  the  statesman-general  who 
knew  the  dangers  inherent  in  the  "mlll- 
tary-lndUBtrlal  complex." 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  In  an 
editorial  on  April  19  r^nlnded  its  read- 
ers of  Ike's  warning,  citing  military 
spending. 

The  Mcmltor  says  of  President  lasen- 
hoiw^s  admonlUoa: 


The  wisdom  of  his  warning,  has  never  been 
clearer  tlum  in  current  hearings  by  Congress 
Into  the  $83.4  billion  defense  budget. 

At  a  time  when  the  civilian  needs  In 
health,  education,  housing  and  other  social 
needs  are  so  pressing.  President  Elsenhower's 
warning  appears  more  timely  than  ever. 
Those  conscientious  congressmen  who  are 
conducting  the  current  Inquiries  so  intently 
serve  their  fellow  citizens  well  in  their  piir- 
siat. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Monitor's  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recoro. 
as  follows: 

MONZT  AKD  THX  MlLITAXT 

One  of  the  acts  for  which  former  President 
Elsenhower  may  be  most  remembered  Is  his 
warning  against  "the  milltary-lndiistrial 
complex."  The  wisdom  of  his  warning  has 
never  been  clearer  than  In  the  current  hear- 
ings by  Congress  into  the  $83.4  billion  de- 
fense budget. 

Economics  and  politics  both  play  a  part  in 
the  revelations  of  waste  in  the  armed  forces. 
First  there  is  the  rising  public  concern  over 
taxes  and  Infiatlon.  Then  there  is  the  all-too- 
wlUlng  exploitation  of  that  concern  by 
Democratic  presidential  candidates.  But 
whatever  the  motive,  the  public  airing  of 
extravagance  In  the  name  of  military  de- 
fense is  a  healthy,  if  unpleasant,  exercise. 

The  Democratic  Armed  Service  Conunlttee 
chairmen  of  both  houses  of  Congress — Sen. 
John  Stennls  of  Mississippi  and  Rep.  Ed- 
ward F.  Hubert  of  LovOslana,  both  strong 
Pentagon  supporters — are  having  to  burrow 
into  the  intricacies  of  contract  practices  that 
escalate  military  costs  by  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  And  Senator  Proxmlre 's  sub- 
committee on  priorities  and  economy  in  g^ov- 
emment  has  found  Instances  of  overcost 
claims  being  settled  even  after  a  review  group 
declaration  that  they  were  unsubstantiated. 

In  the  case  of  the  Grununan  Corporation, 
contractor  for  a  S6  billion  program  to  build 
313  F-14  fighter  Jet  planes,  the  company  told 
the  Senate  armed  services  subcommittee  it 
needs  $545  million  more  to  complete  the  Job. 
Under  the  pressures  being  brought  on  the 
Pentagon,  the  Navy  is  insisting  that  Grum- 
man should  build  them  within  its  present 
contract — but  the  public  is  left  to  wonder 
how  it  would  have  reacted  outside  of  the  con- 
gressional limelight. 

Likewise  Litton  Induistrles,  whose  huge 
new  automated  shipyard  is  now  19  months 
behind  schedule  In  building  five  af'sault 
ships,  is  asking  a  huge  Increase  In  its  original 
blUlon-dollar  contract.  Fortunately,  some 
congressmen,  such  as  the  bipartisan  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  for  Peace  Through  Law,  are 
resisting  such  claims.  There  is  talk  of  re- 
jecting the  $600  million  budget  request  for 
seven  new  destroyers  to  be  built  by  Litton. 

Meanwhile  the  tax-weary  American  public 
is  faced  with  a  built-in  budget  deficit  of  $25.5 
billion,  and  warnings  from  such  economically 
(and  politically)  astute  congressmen  as  WU- 
bur  IiUlls.  chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  that  a  tax  rise  may  be 
necessary  next  year. 

At  a  time  when  the  civilian  needs  In  health, 
education,  housing  and  other  social  needs  are 
so  pressing.  President  Elsenhower's  warning 
appears  more  timely  than  ever.  Those  con- 
scientious congressmen  who  are  conducting 
the  current  inquiries  so  Intently  serve  their 
feUow  citizens  well  in  their  pursuit. 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION  IS 
WHAT  IT  SAYS  IT  IS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  op- 
pcments  of  the  Genocide  Conventkm  have 
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raised  many  objections  to  Ameiiban 
ratification  of  this  treaty.  They  havekt- 
tempted  to  obscure  the  convention  be- 
hind a  cloud  of  rhetoric.  They  have  tr  ed 
to  defeat  the  treaty  by  claiming  that  i .  is 
something  it  is  not. 

The  Genocide  Convention  is  an  it- 
tempt  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  i  he 
mass  murders  that  occurred  in  Nizl 
Germany  before  and  during  World  ^^  ar 
n.  It  defines  the  crime  of  genocide  in 
language  that  is  consistent  with  the  lan- 
guage used  in  defining  Federal  and  Stt  te 
crimes.  It  provides  safeguards  for  Ame  1- 
can  citizens  that  are  consistent  with  t  le 
safeguards  guaranteed  them  by  the  Co  n- 
stltution.  The  convention  provides  that 
a  person  accused  of  genocide  is  to  be  trl  sd 
in  his  home  country.  All  these  points  t  re 
confirmed  by  S.  3182.  which  I  am  (o- 
sponsoring  and  which  would  implemc  nt 
the  Genocide  Convention  within  tie 
United  States. 

In  concluding  its  favorable  report  )n 
the  Genocide  Convention  the  Forei  31 
Relations  Committee  said : 

We  find  no  substantial  merit  In  the  are  u- 
xnents  against  the  convention.  Indeed,  th  re 
Is  a  note  of  fear  behind  most  arguments-  as 
If  genocide  were  rampant  In  the  Unit  ed 
States  and  this  Nation  oould  not  afford  to 
have  Its  actions  examined  by  Internatloi  lal 
organs — as  If  our  Supreme  Court  would  li  se 
Its  collective  mind  and  make  of  the  trei  ,ty 
something  It  is  not — as  if  we  as  a  people  do  I't 
trust  ourselves  and  our  society.  The  rheto  rlc 
of  the  opponents  .  .  .  has  obscured  what  a 
modest  step  the  convention  represents.     ( 


The  Genocide  Convention  is  what  it 
says  it  is.  not  what  some  of  the  opponei  its 
of  it  would  have  us  believe.  Senati  irs 
should  read  the  treaty  and  the  excellc  tit 
report  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Comm  it- 
tee  to  see  what  the  treaty  proposes  to  lo. 

Mr.  President.  I  call  upon  the  Sen  ite 
to  ratify  the  Genocide  Convention  wii  h- 
out  delay. 

HIP  TO  THE  NEED  FOR  ENVIRON- 
MENTAL ACTION 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
express  my  high  esteem  for  a  group  of 
concerned  housewives  in  Urbana,  ]  U., 
who,  through  their  hard  work,  dedica- 
tion, and  diligence,  seek  a  universally  <  e- 
sired  goal — a  clean  environment. 

The  Government's  course  appears  to 
be  reasonably  well  defined  in  trying  so 
attain  this  objective  and  we  have  alrea  ly 
taken  positive  steps.  A  primary  exami  le 
of  this  was  the  recent  approval  of  t!  le 
Federal  water  pollution  control  amen  i- 
ments  (S.  2770).  legislation  which  I  o- 
sponsored.  That  bUl  declares  it  a  nation  il 
policy  to  halt  waste  discharge  into  oir 
national  waterway  system  by  1985. 

The  task  is  so  monumental,  howevi  r, 
that  it  cannot  be  dealt  with  effectively  >y 
the  Congress  alone.  We  need  private  ci  1- 
zen  groups  to  inform  the  general  pub  le 
of  the  severity  of  the  problem;  we  nejd 
private  citizen  groups  to  stimulate  aid 
focus  community  attention  on  the  ne  ;d 
for  action;  we  need  private  citizen  grou  ps 
to  cooperate  with  and  coordinate  varlc  us 
segments  of  the  community  to  inititte 
this  needed  action. 

HIPS — Housewives  Involved  in  PoUj- 
tion  Solutions — is  such  as  organlzatlc  d. 
This  Urbana-baaed.  entirely  volunteer 


group,  has  committed  itself  to  the  alle- 
viation of  problems  caused  by  ecological 
destruction.  Through  its  committee  sys- 
tem, HIPS  deals  with  priority  environ- 
mental problems.  The  organization 
maintains  a  legislative  information  com- 
mittee, but  is  not  content  to  seek  envi- 
ronmental protection  legislation  and  sit 
back  awaiting  passage.  HIPS  has  sought 
Immediate  relief  through  affirmative  ac- 
tion. It  nms  the  recycling  coUection  cen- 
ters aroimd  the  Urbana  area  and  is  plan- 
ning to  open  three  more.  It  publishes  a 
monthly  newsletter,  of  which  I  am  an 
avid  reader,  which  simimarizes  and  high- 
lights model  community  efforts  to  protect 
the  environment.  It  conducts  workshops 
and  seminars  which  not  only  publicize 
ecological  problems  but  also  stimulate 
citizen  involvement.  All  this  from  a 
wholly  volimteer  organization. 

In  these  days  of  alienation  uid  apathy, 
such  dedication  is  an  inspiration  to  us 
all.  We  can  and  will  prevedl  against  eco- 
logical decay  If  we  allow  ourselves  to  be- 
come as  committed  as  these  housewives 
from  Urbsma.  I  am  hopeful  that  similar 
groups  will  spring  up  throughout  Illinois 
and  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  excerpts  from  the  March  edi- 
tion of  the  HIPS  newsletter  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows:     

HIPS  BuLLrmr 

ENVnONMXNTAL  CALENDAR 

March  21—0.  L.  Daniels,  Bltterroot  Na- 
tional Forest,  speaks  at  180  Bevler  Hall. 

IiAarch  21-22 — Register  at  Parkland  Col- 
lege for  environmental  courses. 

March  21 — Statewide  primary  election — Oo 
to  the  polls  and  vote. 

March  23 — HIPS  General  Meeting.  Unitar- 
ian Church.  Urbana.  7 :30  PM.  Bring  cup. 

March  26 — Campus  Bike  Path  Tour. 

April  4 — County  Board  of  Supervisors  elec- 
tion— Again,  go  and  vote! 

April  13 — HIPS  Executive  Board  Meeting. 
7:30  PM  at  Virginia  Locke's. 

AprU  16-16 — Bicycle  Inspection. 

Aprtl  16-22 — Earth  Week. 

April  16 — Bike  parade. 

April  17 — "Bicycle  Maintenance  and  Re- 
pair"— program  at  Champaign  Library. 

AprU  18 — "Blcycla  Legislation  and  Bicycle 
Safety" — program  at  Campaign  Library. 

AprU  23 — Century  Run. 

NOISE    POLLtmON 

(ByDr.  JohnO'NeU) 

Glnney  Locke  Introduced  Dr.  John  OTfell, 
Professor  of  Speech  and  Hearing  and  Di- 
rector of  the  Speech  and  Hearing  Clinic, 
University  of  Illinois.  Dr.  O'Neill  Is  a  psycho- 
acoustlclan  and  was  appointed  to  the  Uni- 
versity Task  Force  on  Noise  Pollution.  He 
spoke  on  Noise  Pollution:  Urbana.  State, 
Federal  legislation,  and  what  noise  Is  all 
about. 

One  obvious  result  of  our  technology  Is 
exposure  to  noise.  It  cannot  be  seen  and  Its 
effects  are  not  fully  known,  and  therefore 
not  considered.  Noise,  defined  as  unwanted 
sound,  can  cause  hearmg  loss  and  Interfer- 
ence with  sleep.  In  a  broad  sense,  noise 
might  be  considered  a  health  problem  U 
health  Is  defined  as  a  state  of  physical, 
mental,  and  emotional  well-being.  However, 
Dr.  O'Nell  feels  too  many  "scare"  state- 
ments have  been  made  about  the  negative 
effects  of  noise.  The  data  on  noise  making 
people   tense,   Irritable   are   not   conclusive. 

Noise  can  be  annoying.  Individual  toler- 
ances vary  and  a  speclflc  noise  level  may  be 


annoying  In  one  sltuEtlon  but  not  In  an- 
other. For  exan]|>le,  a  very  loud  noise  In 
a  movie  does  not  usually  seem  to  annoy 
viewers.  Appliance  noises  may  be  trouble- 
some but  appliances  can  be  manufactured 
to  be  less  noisy.  However,  the  cost  would 
Increase  and  the  appliance  would  generate 
more  heat.  Houses  can  be  built  to  reduce 
noise  but  this  too  costs  money.  Research 
Indicates  that  people  adapt  very  well  to 
noise  levels.  This  was  supported  by  a  HIPS 
member;  when  she  first  came  to  the  U.S. 
she  felt  It  was  a  noisy  country  but  she 
adapted  to  the   Increased  noise  level. 

To  demonstrate  the  measurement  of 
sound.  Dr.  O'Nell  played  a  tape  of  "white 
noise"  (a  random  mixture  of  many  fre- 
quencies and  heard  as  a  hissing  noise)  at 
different  Intensities  and  measured  them 
with  a  sound  level  meter.  A  reading  taken 
during  HIPS'  business  meeting  was  62  deci- 
bels (db). 

Dr.  O'NeU  described  the  work  of  the  T&sk 
Force.  It  considered  a  whole  range  of  view- 
points Includmg  the  extreme  positions,  i.e., 
no  noise  vs.  lots  of  noise.  It  looked  at  re- 
sults of  research  done  In  the  U.S.  and 
Europe,  and  evaluated  existing  laws.  The 
proposed  111.  law  Is  the  first  In  the  Nation 
of  this  type.  There  are  3  city  ordinances  In 
m.:  Chicago,  Peoria,  and  Urbana.  One  of 
of  the  major  problems  Is  enforcement  of 
the  law  or  ordinance.  Setting  the  standard, 
or  noise  limit.  Is  not  difficult:  the  problem 
Is  what  to  do  when  the  limit  Is  exceeded. 

Dr.  O'Nell  listed  some  commandments  of 
environmental  legislation:  1)  Any  regulation 
should  be  based  on  scientific  fact — nothing 
else.  2)  All  rules  must  be  documented.  3) 
All  effort  must  be  made  to  avoid  severe 
standards,  i.e..  standards  must  be  realistic 
(or  there  will  be  no  enforcement) . 

In  the  proposed  Illinois  law,  regulations  on 
noise  levels  are  based  in  part  on  land  use 
classification.  Land  usage  Is  defined  by  a  code 
which  states  that  land  is  classified  by  the 
major  function  of  what  is  on  the  land.  There 
are  3  categories:  1.  Industrial-manufactur- 
ing, 2.  Commercial-business,  and  3.  Resi- 
dential-institutional. There  are  also  cate- 
gories for  undeveloped  land  and  a 
nondegrad»tion  clause  which  prevents  the 
noise  level  on  the  land  from  being  Increased 
If  the  general  level  Is  lower  than  the  stand- 
ard. The  regulations  limit  the  noise  levels 
emitted  to  the  3  land-use  categories.  Types 
1,  2,  and  3  can  emit  certain  levels  to  nearby 
types  I,  2.  and  3  and  may  not  go  beyond 
the  specified  levels.  The  Task  Force  used  data 
to  help  determine  r-'alistic  levels.  The  pro- 
posed levels  are  similar  to  Chicago^.  Regula- 
tions are  also  based  on  noise  limits  from  the 
source  rather  than  at  the  ear.  Single  event 
measures  are  used  as  opposed  to  measure- 
ment over  time.  The  Task  Force  is  working  on 
moving  vehicle  noise  but  there  are  prob- 
lems, e.g.,  tire  noise. 

After  the  first  year  the  state  law  has  a  pro- 
vision whereby  noise  regulations  can  be 
changed  depending  upon  the  first  year's 
results,  complaints  received,  etc. 

The  EPA  has  established  a  statewide  di- 
vision of  noise  pollution  which  Is  to  measure 
noise  it  receives  complaints  about.  It  would 
purchase  measurement  equipment  and  train 
people  to  use  it.  Illinois  mayors  do  not  want 
the  EPA  to  have  the  power  of  enforcement. 
But  if  the  mayors  have  enforcement  power 
the  law/ordinance  will  probably  not  be 
enforced. 

The  Chicago  ordinance  has  set  different 
nuuclmum  db  levels  for  the  3  land  use  cate- 
gories, e.g.,  residential-institutional — 61  db. 
This  limit  applies  to  stationary,  daytime  noise 
as  measured  at  the  property  line.  Dr.  O'NeU 
pointed  out  that  these  limits  have  not  been 
enforced  in  Chicago.  The  ordinance  also 
makes  provisions  for  traffic  and  city  noise  but 
does  not  cover  construction  noise. 

The  Urbana  ordinance  is  based  on  Chicago's 
ordinance.   Dr.   O'Nell   feels   Urbana  should 
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have  "listened  to  Urbana"  and  then  de- 
termined noise  limits  that  are  best  for  It, 
rather  than  Just  using  an  existing  ordinance. 
Chicago  is  a  large  dty,  unlike  Urbana,  and 
Urbana  needs  lets  noise.  The  Urbana  ordi- 
nance should  have  been  developed  specifically 
for  Urbana. 

In  contrast  to  Chicago,  the  Urbana  ordi- 
nance and  the  proposed  state  law  incorporate 
nigbt-tlme  standards  (night  Is  spedfled  by 
time)  which  are  generally  lower  than  day- 
time levels. 

The  Urbana  ordinance  has  not  I4>parently 
been  printed  yet  for  public  distribution.  Not 
all  of  the  neoessary  measurement  equipment 
has  been  purchased.  O.  Locke  proposed  that 
University  audlology  students  get  experience 
by  volunteering  their  talents  to  take  sound 
level  readings  when  the  equipment  becomes 
avaUable. 

Noise  In  Urbana  will  not  cease,  but  the 
city  may  be  quieter.  There  are  3  large  hos- 
pitals, 2  of  them  on  major  traffic  arteries 
which  is  an  undesirable  situation.  The  noise 
level  in  school  rooms,  e.g.,  cafeterias,  shop 
classes.  Is  very  high  in  some  Instances.  The 
ordinance  should  help. 

On  the  Federal  level,  noisy  factories  are 
theoretically  covered  by  laws:  The  Walsh- 
Healy  and  the  1970  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act.  In  the  proposed  Federal  legis- 
lation of  transportation  noise,  the  noise  level 
of  a  vehicle  is  evaluated  at  the  manufacture, 
or,  for  a  used  vehicle,  at  the  dealer.  However, 
if  the  vehicle  Is  found  to  be  In  violation,  it 
could  be  due  to  either  a  manufacttirlng  de- 
fect or  because  the  owner  made  the  vehicle 
run  louder.  Determining  responsibility  may 
pose  problems. 

Several  questions  were  raised  by  HIPS 
members.  1.  What  can  lie  done  about  a 
neighbor  mowing  his  lawn  early  in  the  morn- 
ing? Dr.  O'Nell  suggested  for  periodic,  short 
term  noises  it  may  be  best  to  charge  a  nuis- 
ance violation  rather  than  trying  to  get  the 
EPA  to  come  take  a  noise  level  measurement. 
2.  Are  "ear  defenders"  available  through 
Army  surplus?  These  devices  are  similar  to 
ear  muffs  but  contain  a  liquid  seal  to  keep 
out  noise.  Apparently  they  are  no  longer 
available.  Dr.  O'Nell  suggested  ear  plugs 
which  are  good  if  properly  fitted. 

Dr.  O'Nell  Informed  us  that  there  will  be 
noise  poUutlon  heculngs  at  different  cities 
throughout  Illinois.  He  suggested  we  go  to 
the  hearings  and  encouraged  HIPS  to  sup- 
port legislation  on  noise  pollution.  WhUe  the 
laws  and  ordinances  may  not  go  as  far  as 
we  like,  at  least  they're  a  beginning. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  O'Neil's  talk,  the 
meeting  was  adjourned. 

SPECIAL     ANNOUNCEMENT CONCESNED     ABOUT 

CLEAR-CUTTING    AND    TIMBER    LANDS 

O.  L.  Daniels,  supervisor  of  the  Bltterroot 
National  Forest  In  Idaho,  will  discuss 
"Forest  Management  on  the  Bltterroot"  on 
March  21st.  at  180  Bevler  HaU  at  2:00  PM 
and  again  at  8:00  PM.  The  timber  cutting 
on  the  Bltterroot  has  been  a  recent  source 
of  controversy  between  conservation  groups 
and  the  Forest  Service.  The  University  of 
minolB  Department  of  Forestry  Is  sponsor- 
ing Mr.  Daniel's  appearance,  and  they  made 
a  special  effort  to  contact  HIPS  personally 
about  attending  these  talks.  Robert  A  Young, 
Forester,  commended  HIPS  for  "doing  a  fine 
Job  of  promoting  environmental  concerns 
In  our  community."  For  background  ma- 
terial, check  out  the  article  entitled  "The 
Crisis  of  Our  National  Forests"  In  the  De- 
cember, 1971   issue  of  Reaiera  Digest. 

NEWBNOTES A    SUMICART    OF    CURRENT 

ENVIRONMENTAL   NEWS 

Mr.  Sterling  R.  Kennedy  has  developed 
and  is  testing  a  device  which  turns  Indus- 
trial and  residential  sewage  discharges  Into 
drinkable  water. 

MIT's  Systems  Dynamics  Oroup  has  re- 
leased a  report  as  a  part  of  their  "Project 
on    the    Predicament    of    Mankind"    whlidi 


deals  with  crisis  of  diminishing  natural  re- 
sources. 

Most  U  of  I  campus  area  stores  do  not 
cany  non-phosphate  detergents. 

Oov.  OgUvle  earmarked  an  advance  of 
$226  million  for  construction  of  sewage 
treatment  facilities  to  help  In  meeting  the 
1972  federal  pollution  control  deadlines.  tl65 
mlUlon  of  this  is  an  anticipation  of  federal 
funds  which  Sen.  Stevenson  says  has  not 
been  released  by  the  Nixon  Administration. 

Oov.  Ogllvle's  budget  suggests  8600,000  for 
the  IPOB  to  meet  their  court  reporting  costs 
and  has  decreased  the  amount  allocated  for 
water  projects  from  last  year.  The  entire  allo- 
cation for  KPA  In  the  new  budget  Is  up  from 
•8.49  mllllcm  to  89.67  mllUon. 

Milton  Cllne  of  ITT  has  developed  and  la 
hoping  to  test  a  nonphosphate  detergent 
which  also  does  not  contain  any  dangerous 
caustic  subetanoea. 

Tests  at  the  E8SO  Research  and  Engineer- 
ing Co.  show  that  how  you  drive  affects  how 
your  car  pollutes  the  air. 

The  UJ3.  Supreme  Court  has  been  asked  to 
assume  Jurisdiction  In  3  cases  Involving  pcd- 
lutlon  suits  that  affect  30  states  in  hopes  of 
expediting  the  solutions. 

The  UjB.  Agriculture  Department  believes 
the  organically  grown  food  may  not  be  as 
economlcaUy  and  nutrltlonaUy  soimd  as 
many  people  believe. 

The  U.S.  Census  Bureau  reports  fertility 
rates  for  poor  women  Is  dropping  and  narrow- 
ing the  rate  between  poor  and  rich  women. 

Earth  Week  will  not  be  coordinated  on  a 
national  level  this  year  according  to  leaders 
from  19  national  environmental  and  educa- 
tional organizations  who  met  with  Sen. 
Oaylord  Nelson  (D-Wisc.)  recently. 

The  UvMa  of  Growth,  a  new  book  prepared 
at  MIT  warns  of  the  disaster  faced  by  hu- 
manity until  It  halts  the  current  rates  of 
growth. 

200.000  chickens  have  been  confiscated  In 
Maine  because  they  are  contaminated  with 
poly-chloiinated  blphenyls  (PCBS),  an  In- 
diutrlal  chemical. 

The  EPA  has  proposed  a  gradual  mandatory 
reduction  of  lead  In  gasoline. 

Bonnie  Slocum  of  Carbondale  reports  that 
Japanese  daisy,  known  here  as  a  painted 
daisy  has  a  deterrent  effect  on  bugs.  The 
plant,  when  ground  up  can  be  made  Into  a 
harmless  and  effective  Insect  spray. 

State  R^.  Webber  Borchers  has  announced 
that  he  will  Join  with  central  nitnols  mayors 
who  plan  to  fight  the  powers  of  the  IPCB. 

Oakley  Dam  fight — The  City  of  Decatxir 
which  has  Joined  with  others  In  favor  of 
Oakley  Dam  has  requested  the  court  suit  be 
moved  to  nilnols.  In  Oreana.  the  Friends  Val- 
ley Association  has  been  formed  to  fight  the 
proposed  dam. 

Feature  Stories:  Land  Use  Planning  In 
Illinois. 

Editorials:  Urbana  Incinerator  Ordinance: 
Scenic  Rivers  Legislation;  Nuclear-fuel  elec- 
tric power  plants;  Klckapoo  Reservoir. 

PoUutlon  Free  Car  Engines  (Life,  Vol.  12, 
#8). 

MESSAGE  FROM  TKE  PRESmENT 

February  and  March  frequently  find  all  of 
us  plunged  Into  the  depths  of  lethargy  and 
dlsmterest.  If  you  find  your  get-up-and-go 
lagging,  do  not  fear.  With  the  first  crocus 
of  Spring,  it  will  return.  It  had  better,  be- 
ca\ise  there  Is  much  work  ahead  for  aU  of 
us.  HIPS  Is  losing  some  vigorous  and  dedi- 
cated members — next  September  will  see  a 
decimation  In  our  ranks  that  really  scares 
me.  But  at  the  same  time,  new  people  are 
Joining  us  all  the  time,  and  we  must  In- 
corporate,  them  rapidly  Into  a  working  <w- 
ganlzatlon.  Our  telephone  survey  Is  moving 
right  along  and  we'U  soon  be  able  to  identify 
those  who  want  to  get  Involved.  The  infor- 
mation gained  from  the  survey  should  prove 
very  useful  In  picking  out  those  people  who 
have  talents,  experience,  or  Just  plain  guts 
to  give  HIPS. 


As  a  result  of  the  mention  In  Rodal's  Env. 
Action  BttUetin  about  the  McDonald  study, 
over  130  requests  have  come  to  us  from  all 
over  the  country.  It  has  proven  an  obvious 
point.  People  ARE  genumely  concerned  about 
wasteful  packaging.  We  want  to  brainstorm 
soon  on  some  ideas  for  attacking  the  cor- 
porate entity.  Anyone  who  would  particularly 
like  to  work  on  this  project,  please  call  me 
(367-1066)  and  well  arrange  a  meeting  soon. 
This  could  really  be  fun!  The  study  was 
mentioned  on  Canadian  radio. 

We  hear  good  things  about  HIPS  all  the 
time,  and  the  day  doesn't  go  by  when  some 
sort  of  compliment  comes  In  over  the  tele- 
phone or  through  the  mailbox.  But  we  hardly 
sit  on  our  latirels  now — Earth  Week-1972  lies 
ahead  and  an  election  year  always  offers  the 
posslblUty  of  new  priorities  and  decisions. 
Use  your  vote  wisely.  Acquaint  yourself  with 
each  candidate's  qualifications  and  give  seri- 
ous attention  to  his  (or  hers)  envlroiunental 
platform.  Register  to  vote:  A  recent  In- 
formal survey  showed  me  an  i^>palllng  num- 
ber of  HIPS  members  who  were  not  reg- 
istered. For  shame!  Make  a  q>eclal  effort  to 
attend  the  March  general  meeting — we've 
planned  no  fancy  program — and  h(^>e  to 
make  time  for  socializing  and  getting  better 
acquainted  with  each  other.  Well  be  talking 
about  plans  for  Earth  Week  and  beyond.  Be 
there  I 

ECO-WORKSROP   REPORT 

(By  Nan  Ehrllch) 

Some  40  people  from  11  niinols  Counties 
spent  Tuesday,  February  29th  In  the  Urbtma 
Civic  Center  exchanging  ideas  and  experi- 
ences related  to  environmental  action  at  the 
local  level.  The  morning  session  Included  a 
brief  summary  of  HIPS  history  (Barbara  An- 
derson) ,  and  a  panel  discussion  on  recycling 
(Sally  Kraska) ,  legislation  (Laurel  Prusslng) , 
and  blkeways  (Virginia  Locke).  The  panel 
discussion  ran  slightly  over  the  allotted  70 
minutes.  The  group  then  toured  the  Twin 
City  Recycling  and  Reclamation  Center  be- 
fore returning  to  the  Civic  Center  for  the 
fantastic  and  well  received  eco-lunch.  The 
menu  and  recipes  appear  elsewhere. 

The  afternoon  session  was  a  Show  and  Tell 
by  our  guests,  which  was  very  Interesting  and 
generated  much  discussion.  There  was  also  a 
brief  review  of  the  poeslbUlties  of  HIPS 
lobbying  as  a  group.  The  idea  of  united 
lobbying  was  warmly  received  although  some 
of  the  already  formed  groupw  are  not  in  a 
position  to  lobby,  for  various  reasons.  Estab- 
lishment of  a  travel  fund  was  sJso  discussed. 
Further  information  available  from  Nan 
Ehrllch.  1508  Dawson  Drive,  Champaign.  111. 
61820.  The  participants  engaged  in  a  good 
deal  of  personal  interaction  on  various  sub- 
jects. Our  guests  were  serious  and  attentive. 
Although  affiliation  would  appear  to  be  In- 
appropriate at  this  time,  there  was  no  doubt 
that  all  of  the  groups  and  individuals  could 
work  together  in  various  ways  very  well. 

The  Committee  for  the  Eco-Workshop  in- 
cluded Katby  Henry.  Joan  McTeer.  Kit  Pos- 
ter, Sandy  Batzli,  John  Hilsdorf,  Kay  Hud- 
dleston.  Pat  Dremuk.  Pat  Hosier,  Barbara 
Anderson,  and  myself.  Barbara  foised  the 
title  of  Coordinator  onto  me  but  luckily  the 
committee  coordinated  itself  which  was  a  real 
pleasure.  The  members  of  the  committee  in 
particular  Kathy  Henry,  went  off  and  got 
other  HIPS  members  to  help  and  contribute 
in  various  ways  with  the  lunch  and  as  a 
result  of  initiative,  cooperation,  and  cheerful 
willingness  to  work  we  had  a  successful  day. 

SOLID    WASTE    DISPOSAL 

Since  the  last  newsletter,  I  received  a  two- 
and-a-half -page  letter  from  ASTRO  (Amer- 
ica's Sound  Transportation  Review  Organi- 
zation) giving  comprehensive  answers  to  the 
several  questions  I  had  posed.  On  the  ques- 
tions other  than  rate  discrimination.  Mr. 
Richard  Brlggs.  executive  director  of  ASTRO 
suggested  that  l  look  at  the  Surface  Trans- 
portation   Act,    S.  2362    sponsored    by    Sen. 
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Hartke  and  HJl.  11307  sponsored  by  1  tap. 
Adams  and  Senate  Bills  1731  and  1730  d  sal- 
Ing  with  freight  cars.  I  have  written  for  r  ore 
detailed  information  on  those  bills. 

On  rate  discrimination  he  replied:  'The 
question  of  rates  is  more  complex.  The  all- 
road  industry  does  not  believe  It  Is  disc;  Im- 
Inatlng  against  scrap  metal  by  char  ;lng 
higher  rates  for  It  than  for  Iron  ore.  Basic  illy, 
the  rate  charged  Is  related  to  the  cos ;  of 
shipping  a  particular  Item,  and  the  coct  of 
shipping  Iron  ore  Is  far  less  than  the  X3st 
of  shipping  scrap  Iron. 

Iron  ore  Is  moved  largely  In  train-  oad 
lots,  from  one  origin  to  one  destlna  ion, 
with  trains  moving  on  a  shuttle  basis/  be- 
tween mine  and  plant.  This  means  that  jrard 
and  switching  functions  can  be  largely  <  11m- 
Inated,  and.  It  also  means  that  an  extre  nely 
high  utilization  factor  can  be  attained  .17. 

Scrap  metal,  however,  cannot  be  m  ived 
in  unit  train  operations  because  Indlvl  lual 
scrap  yards  do  not  usually  generate  t  kore 
than  a  few  car  loads  a  week.  This  means  hat 
the  cars  must  be  picked  up  at  a  scrap  j&rd, 
moved  to  a  freight  yard  where  they  cai  be 
assembled  into  trains,  and  then  put  In  an- 
other freight  yard  at  the  destination  wiere 
the  cars  containing  scrap  are  separated  i  rom 
other  cars  and  finally  moved  to  the  c  teel 
plants.  This  process  of  assembly  and  11s- 
assembllng  trains  is  quite  expensive  and  the 
expense  must,  of  necessity,  be  reflecte<  In 
rates. 

Additionally,  there  Is  one  other  cost  fa  :tor 
contributing  to  the  higher  rates  cha  ged 
scrap  metals,  and  this  Is  that  scrap  Is  n  uch 
harder  on  a  railroad  car  than  Is  ore.  ]  lost 
scrap  Is  loaded  onto  cars  by  means  of  e  lag- 
neta.  Generally,  rather  than  placing  the  s  :rap 
In  the  car  before  releasing  the  magietlc 
hold,  the  crane  operators  release  the  rtag- 
netlc  hold  on  scrap  from  a  height  of  se^  eral 
feet  above  the  car.  The  result  of  this  Is  ;hat 
cars  devoted  to  scrap  movements  qul;kly 
become  damaged,  are  In  frequent  neei  I  of 
repair,  and  must  be  replaced  far  more  ra  )ld- 
ly  than  cars  used  In  hauling  ore. 

He  continued  to  express  his  concern  i  iver 
environmental  problems.  As  I  am  alw  »dy 
familiar  with  railroad  problems  In  gem  ral, 
I  feel  that  this  adequately  represents  tselr 
viewpoint  and  concerns.  Therefore,  I  am 
studying  the  possibility  of  supporting  le(  Is- 
lation  designed  to  Improve  railroads  as  an 
environmentally  sound  form  of  transpoi  ta- 
tlon.  In  exchange,  I  would  hope  that  AST  to 
and  other  railroad  organizations  might  Icok 
more  favorably  on  the  problems  of  moving 
recycled  and  recyclable  materials. 

LEAD    OLAZXa    ON    rOOO    CONTACT    SURFACES 

These  recommendations  and  observatlo  as 
concern  glazes  Intended  for  food  contact  si:  r- 
faces: 

1.  Olazes  consist  of  Ingredients,  often  1 1- 
cludlng  lead,  which  melt  together  and  bj- 
come  a  glass  at  high  temperatures. 

2.  Unless  the  glaze  Is  properly  formulate  1, 
handled,  applied  and  fired,  It  can  be  dange  ■- 
ous  both  to  the  potter  and  to  his  custom*  r. 

3.  No  element,  alone  or  in  comblnatloi  s. 
Imparts  all  of  the  desirable  properties  to  a 
glaze  that  lead  does. 

4.  Although  ceramic  materials  are  very  di  i- 
rable,  glazes  are  not  completely  insolub:  b. 
Acids  will  extract  Ingredients  from  the  glaz  b. 
Including  lead.  If  It  Is  present.  The  amoui  it 
of  lead  that  may  be  extracted  from  any  glvi  n 
glaze  varies  with  the  chemical  compositic  n. 
Other  factors  which  have  a  direct  bearing  i  »n 
the  lead  solubility  are : 

The  ratio  of  Ingredients. 
Thickness  of  glaze  application. 
Time  and  temperature  of  firing. 
The  condition  of  the  kiln  atmosphere. 

5.  It  will  be  evident  from  the  text  tt^t 
glazes  for  use  on  food  contact  surfaces  shoilld 
not  be  combined.  Blending  of  different  glas  «s 
win  disturb  the  "balance  of  Ingredients,"  a  id 
retestlng  would  be  necessary  before  use. 


6.  It  Is  often  Implied  that  removal  of  lead 
will  make  the  glaze  non-tozlc.  However,  lead- 
free  glazes  may  contain  other  potentially 
toxic  heavy  metalc;  and  testing  should  be 
done  to  determine  solubility  for  these  aa 
well. 

7.  Copper  should  not  be  added,  either  as 
a  stain  or  mill  addition,  to  any  lead  glaze 
Intended  for  food  contact  surfaces.  Regard- 
less of  how  It  Is  added,  copper  will  Increase 
the  lead  release  of  the  glaze. 

8.  Raw  lead  compounds  should  not  be  used 
to  make  glazes  for  food  service  utensils.  Only 
"low  solublUty"  frlta  should  be  used  becauae 
they  are  much  safer. 

9.  Olazes  must  be  reteeted  If  any  changes 
are  made  In  formulation,  handling,  applica- 
tion, or  firing. 

10.  Persons  formulating  glazes  for  table- 
ware should  obtain  and  read  the  "ILZRO 
Manual,  Lead  Olazes  for  Dlnnerware." 

11.  When  ware  Is  produced  on  a  routine 
basis  for  food  service,  "screen  testing"  of 
production  items  should  be  done  frequently. 

13.  Kilns  should  be  operated  under  hoods 
vented  to  the  atmosphere. 

13.  Scrupulously  hygienic  procedures 
should  be  observed  In  the  ceramic  work- 
shop— no  smoking,  eating,  or  drinking.  Krery 
care  should  be  exercised  to  avoid  any  pos- 
sible transfer  of  toxic  materials  from  hands 
and  clothing  to  the  mouth. 

KAOIOACnVK   ASHES   IM   THE   KAKSAS   SALT 
CXLLAB 

That's  the  title  of  a  three  and  a  half  page 
article  by  John  Lear  In  the  Feb.  19,  1972  issue 
of  the  Saturday  Review.  Lear  recounts  the 
adventures  of  the  AEC  In  attempting  to  find 
a  place  to  bury  forever  the  radioactive  waste 
of  the  over  twenty  atomic  fxirnaces  presently 
in  operation  In  the  United  States.  There  is 
general  agreement  that  salt  beds  are  a  suit- 
able final  resting  place.  The  problem  arose 
when  the  AEC  conducted  Inadequate  studies 
and  then  announced  sximmarlly  that  It  was 
going  to  flu  an  abandoned  salt  mine  under 
the  town  of  Lyons  and  a  thousand  acres  of 
excellent  agricultural  land  with  radioactive 
waste.  A  geology  professor,  William  Hamble- 
ton,  mulled  over  the  announcement  for  3 
weeks,  and  then  put  his  dissent  Into  a  letter 
and  sent  It  off  to  the  Governor.  A  little  over  a 
year  later  the  AEC  backed  off,  primarily  be- 
cause further  Information  revealed  that  there 
appeared  to  be  water  somewhere  In  the  salt, 
and  that  Is  very  bad  news  for  storing  atomic 
waste.  The  article  Is  very  readable  and  In- 
formative. A  companion  article  Is  In  the  Per- 
spective Section,  lA,  page  34,  of  the  Sunday 
Mar.  12,  1972  Chicago  Tribune. 

Letters  for  Individual  action — Take  pen  in 
hand  now  and  write ! !  1 

Truth  in  Food  Labeling  Act — Bill  #H.R. 
8670— mtro.  by  Cong.  Benjamin  8.  Rosenthal 
of  New  York.  Would  require  all  Ingredients  in 
a  food  product  to  be  listed.  Would  assist  thoae 
with  allergies,  etc.,  to  shop  more  carefully. 
Bicycle  Transportation  Act  of  1971.  HR 
9369— Koch  of  New  York;  8.  3440— Cranston. 
Tunney,  California. 

Would  make  Federal  Highway  Trust  Funds 
available  for  development  of  bike  lanes,  trails, 
shelters,  park  facilities,  and  traffic  control. 

Trans-Alaska  Oil  Pipeline — Write  to  repre- 
sentatives and  the  President  urging  them  to 
bold  public  hearings  on  the  forthcoming 
TAPS  environmental  Impact  statement. 

Scenic  Rivers  blU— (state  legislature)  The 
Scenic  Rivers  Bill  provides  that  no  agency,  or 
political  subdivision  of  this  state  shall  under- 
take, sponsor,  authorize,  cooperate  or  par- 
ticipate in  any  of  the  following:  (a)  con- 
struction of  Impoundments  which  would 
have  a  direct  and  adverse  effect  on  the  scenic 
values,  (b)  diversion,  straightening,  rip- 
rapping  or  other  substantial  modification  of 
the  waterway,  (c)  mineral  activity  unless 
conducted  In  a  manner  that  minimizes  sur- 
face disturbance,  sedimentation  and  pollu- 
tion and  visual  impairment.  The  bill  also  bas 


rules  preventing  the  construction  of  roads 
rallroMls  or  utilities. 

Please  take  a  minute  right  now  to  contact 
your  representatives  by  letter  or  pbooe  and 
iirge  his  support  for  these  bills. 


WHAT  DOBS  AOma  MEAN? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  am  fortu- 
nate In  having  as  one  of  my  constituoits 
a  woman  who  is  a  nationally  known  ex- 
pert on  the  subject  of  aging  and  human 
development.  I  am  referring  to  Mrs. 
Bemlce  Neugarten.  who  is  a  professor 
and  chairman  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago's Committee  on  Human  Develop- 
ment 

In  an  article  printed  In  Psychology  To- 
day, Mrs.  Neugarten  put  down  her 
thoughts,  based  upon  extensive  research, 
on  the  subject  of  aging.  Her  views  differ 
In  some  respects  from  my  own  observa- 
tions, and  they  differ  as  well  from  some 
of  the  findings  of  the  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  Aging,  of  which  I  am  a 
member. 

I  nonetheless  agree  with  Mrs.  Neugar- 
ten in  many  respects,  and,  In  any  case, 
I  feel  it  is  most  Important  that  we  listen 
to  different  views— particularly  those  of 
experts  in  this  field.  As  Mrs.  Neugarten 
points  out.  our  stereotypes  about  the 
young,  the  middle-aged,  and  the  old  In- 
fluence our  behavior  in  subtle  ways. 
These  stereotypes  "affect  our  perceptions 
of  appropriate  and  Inappropriate  behav- 
ior in  ourselves  and  In  other  persons. 
They  make  It  difficult  to  improve  rela- 
tionships among  persons  of  various  ages." 
At  a  time  when  the  term  "generation 
gap"  has  become  a  cllch6.  It  is  impor- 
tant for  us  to  think  more  carefully  about 
what  growing  old  means  for  us  as  in- 
dividuals, so  that  we  can  understand  and 
better  cope  with  this  process. 

In  her  article  entitled  "Grow  Old 
Along  With  Me!  The  Best  Is  Yet  To  Be," 
Mrs.  Neugarten  goes  into  her  reasons  for 
disagreeing  with  over -simplified  views  on 
aging  and  makes  some  uniquely  interest- 
ing observations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccord, 
as  follows: 

Oaow  Ou>  Alono  Wnm  Me!  The  Best  Is 
Tet  To  Be 

Most  of  us  have  a  half-conscious  and  irra- 
tional fear  that  one  day  we  will  find  our- 
selves old.  as  If  suddenly  we  will  fall  off  a 
cliff,  and  that  what  we  will  be  then  has  lit- 
tle to  do  with  what  we  are  now.  Recent  re- 
search has  shown,  however,  that  nothing 
could  be  farther  from  the  truth. 

It  would  be  a  gross  over-simpUflcation,  of 
course,  to  say  that  no  changes  occur  In  per- 
sonality as  people  move  from  middle  age 
through  old  age,  just  as  it  would  be  a  distor- 
tion to  say  that  life-styles  always  remain 
consistent.  But  within  broad  limits — and 
with  no  overwhelming  biological  accidents — 
the  pattern  of  aging  U  predictable  for  the 
Individual  If  we  know  his  personality  In  mid- 
dle age  and  how  he  has  dealt  with  earlier 
life  events. 

ABC 

Several  years'  research  that  I  and  other 
investigatora  have  done  at  the  University  ot 
Chicago  has  led  us  to  conclude  that  aging 
should  be  seen  as  one  part  of  the  continuous 
life  cycle.  It  la  shaped  by  the  Individual's 
past — ^hls  childhood,  adolescence  and  adult- 
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hood.  Like  earlier  periods  In  life,  aging 
brings  new  situations  and  new  problems.  It 
calls  f<M'  new  adi4>tations. 

Middle  sge  and  old  age  are  eventful  pe- 
riods, and  grandparenthood,  retirement, 
widowhood,  lUneas,  and  the  recognition  of 
approaching  death  can  be  as  dramatic  as 
anything  that  h^pens  earlier.  In  adapting 
to  the  biological  changes  that  are  going  on 
inside  and  to  the  social  changes  that  are 
going  on  outside,  the  aging  person  draws 
upon  what  he  has  been  as  vrtM  as  what  he  Is. 
Hcnv  else  shall  we  accoimt  for  the  fact  that 
one  person  copes  well,  another  poorly,  with 
the  succession  of  late-life  events? 

Nevertheless,  most  people  see  aging  as  alien 
to  the  self  and  tend  to  deny  or  r^rese  the 
associated  feelings  of  distaste  and  anxiety. 
We  have  an  irrational  fear  of  aging  and,  as 
a  result,  we  maintain  a  psychological  dis- 
tance between  ourselves  and  older  persons. 

This  irrational  fear  has  Its  basis  In  our 
stereotypical  thinking  about  age  groups. 
Stereotypes  about  the  young,  the  middle- 
aged  and  the  old  Influence  our  behavior  in 
subtle  ways.  They  affect  our  perceptions  of 
appropriate  and  Inappropriate  behavior  In 
ourselves  and  in  other  persons.  They  con- 
strain our  attitudes  and  our  actions.  They 
make  It  difficult  to  Improve  relationships 
among  persons  of  various  ages. 

ANIMUS 

While  the  stereotyping  of  any  age  group 
is  full  of  pitfalls,  we  are  Just  now  beginning 
to  realize  that  stereotypes  about  aging  and 
the  aged  create  a  particularly  complex  set 
of  problems.  In  addition  to  making  us  fear 
aging,  the  stereotypes  lead  to  a  dlvlsiveness 
in  society  at  large  that  has  been  called  age- 
ism— that  Is,  negative  or  hostile  attitudes 
between  age  groups  that  lead  to  sociaUy  de- 
structive competition.  So  long  as  we  believe 
that  old  persons  are  poor.  Isolated,  sick  and 
unhappy  (or,  to  the  contrary,  powerful, 
rigid  and  reactionary) ,  we  find  the  prospect 
of  old  age  particularly  unattractive.  We  can 
then  separate  ourselves  comfortably  from 
older  persons  and  relegate  them  to  Inferior 
status. 

Conflict  between  generations  probably  Is 
a  universal  theme  In  history,  but  the  Inten- 
sity of  the  conflict  and  the  focus  of  the  hos- 
tility obviously  fluctuate  according  to  his- 
torical, social  and  economic  factors.  Some 
social  scientists  are  alarmed  that  genera- 
tional conflicts  are  Increasing  In  the  1970s. 
Although  the  generation  gap  bas  been  de- 
scribed mainly  as  a  gap  between  the  young 
and  everybody  else.  It  is  entirely  possible  that 
conflicts  wUl  also  appear  In  the  other  direc- 
tion— that  Is,  between  the  old  and  everybody 
else. 

Anger  toward  the  old  may  be  on  the  rise. 
One  of  every  10  Americans  is  now  65  or  older, 
and  an  Industrialized  society  whose  citizens 
live  increasingly  longer  becomes  In  many 
ways  a  gerontocratlc  society.  Older  persons 
occupy  an  Increasing  proportion  of  power 
positions  in  judicial,  leglatatlve,  economic 
and  professional  areas,  and  the  young  and 
the  middle-aged  often  resent  them.  Older 
persons  themselves  sre  learning  the  politics 
of  confrontation.  The  appeal  to  Senior 
Power  and  the  recent  growth  of  national 
organizations  that  act  as  advocates  for  older 
persons  suggest  that  the  conflict  is  being 
joined  by  those  who  might  otherwise  be  Its 
victims. 

Stereotypes  of  the  aged  are  difficult  to 
dispel,  largely  because  research  on  aging  Is 
a  recent  development  in  both  the  biological 
and  the  social  sciences  and  research  findings 
reach  the  public  at  a  snaU's  pctoe.  Many 
widely  held  but  inaccurate  Images,  Inadvert- 
ently repeated  through  the  mass  media,  come 
from  social  workers  who  serve  the  poor,  the 
lonely  and  the  isolated,  and  from  physicians 
and  psychiatrists  who  see  the  physlcaUy  Ul 
and  the  mentally  Ul.  Thtis  we  base  many 
of  our  cuiTsnt  stereotypes  on  a  picture  of 


the  needy  rather  than  on  a  picture  of  the 
typical  older  person. 

Studies  of  large  and  representative  sam- 
ples of  older  persons  are  now  appearing, 
however,  and  they  go  far  toward  exploding 
some  of  our  outmoded  images.  For  example, 
old  persons  do  not  become  isolated  and  ne- 
glected by  their  families,  although  both  gen- 
erations prefer  separate  households.  Old 
persons  are  not  dumped  Into  mental  hos- 
pitals by  cruel  or  Indifferent  children.  Iliey 
are  not  necessarily  lonely  or  desolate  if  they 
live  alone.  Few  of  them  ever  show  overt  signs 
of  mental  deterioration  or  senility,  and  only 
a  small  proportion  ever  become  m^entally  111. 
For  those  who  do,  psychological  and  psy- 
chiatric treatment  Is  by  no  means  futUe. 

Retirement  and  widowhood  do  not  lead  to 
mental  Illness,  nor  does  social  isolation.  Re- 
tirement Is  not  necessarily  btul:  some  men 
and  women  want  to  keep  on  working,  but 
more  and  more  choose  to  retire  earlier  and 
earlier.  Increasing  proportions  of  the  popu- 
lation evidently  value  leisure  more  than  they 
value  work.  Nor  do  retired  persons  sicken 
physlcaUy  from  Idleness  and  feelings  of 
worthlessness.  Three  fourths  of  the  persons 
questioned  In  a  recent  national  sample  re- 
ported that  they  were  satisfied  or  very  satis- 
fied with  their  lives  since  retirement.  This  is 
In  line  with  earlier  surveys.  Most  persons  over 
65  think  of  themselves  as  being  in  good 
health  and  they  act  accordingly,  no  matter 
what  their  physicians  think. 

CCT-OFP 

The  belief  that  65  Is  a  useful  marker  of  old 
age  is  another  stereotype.  It  was  historical 
accident  that  set  65  as  the  age  of  eligibility 
for  Social-Security  payments.  The  decision 
reflected  the  economic  situation  and  the 
manpower  needs  of  the  coiuitry  In  the  1930s. 
Age  66  otherwise  has  no  reality  as  a  turning 
point  In  the  life  of  the  individual.  Because 
people  are  beginning  to  retire  at  earUer  ages, 
perhaps  we  should  call  60  or  55  the  beginning 
of  old  age.  Or.  on  the  other  hemd,  because 
65-year-olds  are  generally  more  youthful  to- 
day than  their  fathers  were,  and  because 
longevity  is  Increasing,  perhaps  we  should  use 
75  as  the  marker.  (The  1970  U£.  census  shows 
that  in  the  last  10  years  the  number  of  per- 
sons aged  76  and  over  Increased  three  times 
as  fast  as  the  number  of  those  aged  66  to  74.) 

But  the  most  Insidious  stereotype  of  all, 
in  many  ways,  puts  the  old  (or,  for  that  mat- 
ter, the  young  or  the  middle-aged)  Into  a 
distinct  category  or  a  distinct  group.  There 
Is,  In  truth,  no  such  thing  as  "the"  yoimg, 
or  "the"  old.  People  do  differ;  they  also  be- 
come increasingly  different  over  time,  as  each 
person  accumulates  an  idiosyncratic  set  of 
experiences  and  becomes  committed  to  a 
unique  set  of  people,  things.  Interests  and  ac- 
tivities. One  has  only  to  recaU,  for  instance, 
the  range  of  differences  among  the  members 
of  one's  high-school  graduating  class  and 
then  to  see  these  persons  at  a  class  reunion 
25  years  later.  They  are  much  more  varied  as 
40-year-old8  than  they  were  as  18-year-olds. 
In  a  society  as  complex  as  ours,  with  Increas- 
ing social  permissiveness  for  people  to  foUow 
their  own  bents,  a  good  case  can  be  made 
that — despite  the  counterpressures  that  cre- 
ate conformity — Increased  differentiation  oc- 
curs over  the  life  cycle. 

To  put  the  same  point  another  way,  cal- 
endar age  or  chronological  age  is  a  poor  basis 
for  grouping  people  who  have  attained  bio- 
logical maturity.  Study  after  study  of  the 
happiness.  Intelligence,  personality  or  health 
of  adults  bas  shown  that  age  Is  a  poor  Index 
of  the  differences  between  people. 

PROBE 

Older  persons  are  not  a  homogeneous 
group,  then,  no  matter  from  what  perspec- 
tive we  look  at  them.  This  fact  has  become 
particularly  clear  to  our  group  at  Chicago  In 
carrying  out  a  long  line  of  studies  of  middle 
age  and  aging  over  the  past  15  years:  stud- 
ies of  personality,  of  adaptatlonal  patterns. 


of  career  lines,  of  age-norms,  of  attitudes  and 
values  across  sodal-dass  and  generational 
lines.  The  number  of  men  and  women  who 
have  participated  now  totals  more  than  3,000. 
We  based  each  study  in  the  series  upon  a 
relatively  large  sample  of  normal  persons: 
none  was  a  volunteer  and  all  were  living  In 
one  or  another  metropolitan  community  In 
the  Midwest. 

One  study  that  illustrates  the  point  about 
heterogeneity  focused  on  persons  aged  70 
to  79.  We  were  pursuing  these  questions: 
Would  retired  persons  who  stayed  actively 
engaged  In  various  fonUly  and  community 
activities  l>e  happier  than  those  who  were 
relatively  inactive?  How  would  longstanding 
personality  differences  affect  these  relation- 
ships? To  flnd  out,  we  gathered  various  psy- 
chological test  data  and  conducted  home  in- 
terviews repeatedly  over  a  seven-year  period. 
We  made  systematic  assessments  In  three 
areas:  personality,  degree  of  satisfaction  with 
life,  and  extent  of  social-role  activity. 

In  the  area  of  personality,  we  assessed  each 
person  on  45  dimensions.  Then,  by  appro- 
priate statistical  methods,  we  derived  four 
major  personality  types,  which  we  called 
Integrated,  defended,  passive-dependent,  and 
disintegrated. 

POINTS 

Our  Ilfe-satlsfactlon  measure  involved  five 
components.  We  rated  an  individual  high  to 
the  extent  that  he  1)  took  pleasure  from  the 
round  of  activities  that  constituted  his  every- 
day life — ^the  person  who  enjoyed  sitting  at 
home  watching  television  could  rate  as  high 
as  the  one  who  enjoyed  his  job;  2)  regard- 
ed his  life  as  meaningful  and  accepted  re- 
sponsibility for  what  his  life  had  been;  3) 
felt  he  had  succeeded  in  achieving  his  major 
goals;  4)  held  a  positive  self-image;  and  5) 
maintained  optimistic  attitudes  and  moods. 

For  role-activity,  we  rated  both  the  ex- 
tent and  the  Intensity  of  activity  (that  is,  the 
amount  of  time  and  energy  invested  and  the 
emotional  significance  attached)  in  each  of 
11  social  roles:  parent,  spouse,  grandparent, 
kin-group  member,  worker,  homemaker,  citi- 
zen, friend,  neighbor,  ciub-and-assoclation 
member,  and  church  member.  For  exam- 
ple, with  regard  to  the  role  of  spouse,  we 
rated  a  man  low  if  he  lived  virith  his  wife  but 
shared  few  activities  with  her  other  than  per- 
functory routines  such  as  eating  bis  meals  in 
her  presence.  A  man  who  planned  and  car- 
ried out  most  of  his  day's  activities  In  the 
company  of  his  wife  rated  high.  We  summed 
the  ratings  in  the  11  roles  to  obtain  a  role- 
activity  score. 

We  also  asked  about  an  individual's  activ- 
ities In  each  role  area  when  he  had  been  age 
60,  then  systematically  assessed  the  differ- 
ences that  had  developed  as  time  passed.  For 
this  group  as  a  whole,  activity  levels  had 
decreased  and  members  showed  levels  of 
social  interaction  that  were  lower  than  they 
were  when  they  were  60.  Tet  the  more  dra- 
matic flndlng  was  the  great  range  of  dif- 
ferences In  terms  of  present  activity  pat- 
terns and  life-styles.  Using  our  various  sets 
of  data  for  each  person,  we  found  eight  ma- 
jor patterns  among  the  four  major  person- 
ality types  that  follow: 

1.  Integrated.  The  majority  of  these  70- 
year-olds  remained  Integrated  personalities 
— well-functioning  persons  with  complex 
Inner  lives.  Intact  cognitive  abUlties  and 
competent  egos.  They  accepted  and  main- 
tained a  comfortable  degree  of  control  over 
their  impulses;  they  were  flexible  and  open  to 
new  stimuli,  mellow  and  mature.  All  were 
high  In  life  satisfaction.  At  the  same  time, 
they  differed  among  themselves  with  regard 
to  role  activity  and  therefore  showed  dif- 
ferent patterns  of  aging. 

One  pattern  we  called  the  reorganizers, 
competent  people  who  were  engaged  in  a  wide 
variety  of  activities.  They  were  the  optimum 
agers  In  some  respects — at  least  in  the 
American  cultiu'e.  which  places  a  high  value 
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on  continuing  to  be  active.  These  pen  ons 
substituted  new  activities  for  lost  ones;  w  len 
they  retired  from  work,  they  gave  Urn*  to 
community  affairs  or  to  the  church  on  to 
other  associations.  They  reorganized  ttelr 
patterns  of  activity.  One  such  person  wa  \  a 
retired  schoolteacher  who,  at  75,  was  sell:  ng 
life  Insurance  and  making  more  money  tb  »n 
ever.  He  held  elective  office  In  an  assoclati  an 
of  re^lree3,  attended  concerts  and  the  thea  «r 
with  his  wife,  and  visited  regularly  wth 
friends. 

Another  group  of  complex  and  well-;  n- 
tegrated  personalities  we  called  the  focui  ed 
because  they  had  become  selective  in  th  !ir 
activities,  devoting  energy  to  the  few  ro  es 
that  were  Important  to  them.  One  was  in 
emeritus  university  professor  who.  at  75,  w  is 
stlU  teaching,  but  only  those  courses  she 
wanted  to  teach.  She  had  withdrawn  frc  m 
organizations  that  she  felt  were  neediest  ly 
time-consuming;  she  felt  free  to  accept  )r 
decline  Invitations  at  will.  It  was  a  relief  x 
have  her  husband  at  home  now,  because  :  le 
did  things  around  the  house  that  she  hi  d 
had  to  do  earlier,  but  otherwise,  he  played  a 
very  secondary  role  in  her  life.  She  seldo  » 
saw  her  children  and  liked  it  that  way.  S  le 
was  glad  to  be  free  of  responsibility,  and  lo 
Invest  all  her  energies  in  her  work. 

A  third  pattern  we  called  the  disengagt  1. 
These  were  also  well-Integrated  persona:  1- 
tles  with  high  life  satisfaction,  but  wi  h 
low  activity;  they  had  moved  away  volu:  i- 
tarlly  from  role  commitments,  not  In  r  - 
sponse  to  external  losses  or  physical  del  - 
cits,  but  because  of  preference.  These  we:  e 
self-directed,  though  not  shallow.  persoiA. 
They  were  Interested  in  the  world,  but  thoy 
were  not  Imbedded  In  networks  of  socl^ 
Interaction.  They  had  high  feelings  of  sel  - 
regard.  Just  as  the  first  two  groups  did.  bi  t 
they  had  chosen  the  "rocking-chair"  a]  i- 
proach  to  old  age — a  calm,  withdrawn,  b  it 
contented  pattern.  One  was  a  retired  mi  n 
who  had  dropped  his  club  membershi]  s, 
seldom  saw  his  former  work  colleagues  >r 
friends,  and  welcomed  the  opportunity  ^o 
lead  relaxed  life  at  home,  visiting  with  Y  Is 
children  and  grandchildren,  gardening  a  II  t- 
tle,  and  occasionally  helping  his  wife  aroui  d 
the  house. 

a.  Defended.  In  the  next  major  perso  i- 
allty  category  were  men  and  women  whc  m 
we  called  "armored"  or  "defended."  Th«  se 
were  the  striving,  ambitious,  and  achlev  »- 
ment-orlented  persons  who  drove  themseU  bs 
hard.  They  had  high  defenses  against  an]  1- 
ety  and  needed  to  maintain  tight  cont]  ol 
over  Impulse  life.  This  personality  group 
provided  two  patterns  of  aging. 

The  holding-on  pattern  Included  the  p<  r- 
sons  who  said,  "So  long  as  you  keep  bui  y, 
youll  get  along  all  right,"  or  "111  work  un  U 
I  drop."  This  group  had  medium  to  bldb 
lUe  satisfaction  because  they  managed  i  o 
maintain  relatively  high  levels  of  actlvlt  r. 
One  such  woman  had  been  an  office  worki  r 
all  her  life,  had  never  married,  and  regard*  1 
herself  as  strong  and  tough.  She  said  thi  t 
when  she  was  younger  she  was  much  tc  } 
busy  to  feel  lonely:  now  that  she  was  n  - 
tired,  she  kept  busy  as  the  historian  an  1 
recording  secretary  for  the  local  DAR.  Sti  b 
had  arteriosclerosis  and  had  suffered  a  beai  t 
attack  five  years  earlier,  but  she  said  thi  t 
she  did  not  let  her  Illness  get  her  dowi  : 
"You  cant  slow  down  Just  because  you  hao- 
pen  to  have  some  physical  limitations."    7 

The  other  group  of  defended  personaB- 
tles  we  called  the  constructed.  "Hiese  po*- 
sons  were  busy  defending  themselves  against 
aging:  preoccupied  with  losses  and  deficits, 
they  constructed  their  social  lnt«ractlana 
and  shut  out  new  experiences,  fending  off 
what  they  seemed  to  regard  as  immln  mt 
collapse.  Given  their  personalities,  their  ap- 
proach to  the  world  worked  fairly  well,  i  Jid 
they  had  medium  or  even  high  levels  of  i  at- 
Isfactlon  and  contentment.  Mr.  B,  for  ozi  m- 
pie,   had   worked   out   elaborate  rituals  por 


maintaining  his  health.  He  talked  of  little 
else.  He  and  his  wife  spent  hours  shopping 
for  Just  the  right  foods,  and  they  made 
vegetable  Juices  fresh  every  day.  He  took 
long  drives  into  the  country  each  week  to 
bring  back  pure  spring  water.  He  was  not 
much  different  now,  he  said,  from  when  be 
was  younger.  All  his  life  he  had. been  cau- 
tious about  himself,  and  even  as  a  young 
man  he  "always  thought  twice  before  mak- 
ing any  rash  decisions." 

3.  Passive  Dependent.  Among  members  of 
the  passive-dependent  group,  there  were  also 
two  patterns  of  aging. 

The  succoTance-seeking  were  those  per- 
sons with  strong  dependency  needs  who 
sought  responsiveness  from  others.  They 
showed  medium  levels  of  activity,  for  the 
most  part,  and  medium  satisfaction  with 
life;  they  did  fairly  well  so  long  as  each 
had  at  least  one  or  two  other  persons  to 
lean  on.  One  woman,  for  example,  looked 
back  to  the  time  when  her  husband  was 
alive  because  he  always  took  such  good 
care  of  her.  Now  she  was  diabetic  and  felt 
particularly  helpless.  But  she  said  she 
counted  on  her  son,  who  lived  In  the  same 
city  and  visited  her  every  day.  He  took  her 
shopping  on  Satiudays,  paid  all  her  bills 
and  saw  to  It  that  she  took  her  medicine. 

There  were  a  small  number  of  the  apa- 
thetic, those  in  whom  passivity  was  the  most 
striking  personality  feature.  They  had  few 
activities  and  very  little  Interaction  with 
others;  they  showed  little  Interest  In  the 
world  about  them.  Life  was  hard,  they  said, 
and  there  was  never  much  that  could  be  done 
about  It,  was  there?  One,  for  Instance,  was  a 
woman  who  limited  her  activities  entirely 
to  meeting  her  physical  needs  and  caring  for 
her  two  cats.  She  seldom  Interacted  even  with 
her  brother  and  sister-in-law,  who  lived  on 
the  floor  above  her,  because,  as  she  said. 
"They  are  old  and  sick,  too,  and  don't  go 
anywhere." 

4.  Disintegrated.  Finally,  there  were  a  few 
whom  we  called  the  disintegrated  or  disor- 
ganized, persons  who  showed  gross  defects  In 
psychological  functions  and  deterioration  In 
thought  processes.  They  managed  to  main- 
tain themselves  In  the  community,  either  be- 
cause of  protective  families  or  because  of  the 
forbearance  of  the  people  around  them.  Mr. 
O,  for  Instance,  was  a  paranoid,  Isolated  man 
who  lived  in  a  run-down  section  of  the  city. 
He  did  a  little  Janitorial  work  around  the 
building  In  exchange  for  a  room  In  the  base- 
ment. 

OTHEJtS 

These  eight  patterns  do  not  exhatist  the 
variations  we  found  In  this  group  of  70-year- 
olds,  and  the  group  itself  did  not  Include  the 
full  range.  There  are,  of  course,  some  per- 
sons in  their  70s  who  are  too  ill  to  be  Inter- 
viewed, a  small  number  who  live  In  hospitals 
and  homes  for  the  aged,  and  a  few  who  have 
moved  to  leisure  communities  In  the  South 
and  Southwest. 

But  It  Is  the  variation  rather  than  the  simi- 
larity among  70-year-olds  that  is  impressive. 
And  the  diversity  Is  likely  to  become  even 
greater  In  the  future.  At  present,  there  is  an 
over-representation  of  the  foreign-born,  the 
poorly  educated  and  the  poor  among  those 
who  are  66  and  over.  In  future  decades,  with 
better  health,  more  education  and  more  fi- 
nancial resources,  older  men  and  women  will 
have  greater  freedom  to  choose  life-styles 
that  suit  them. 

Another  point  Is  equally  Important.  The 
individuals  we  studied  In  such  great  detail 
over  seven  years  seemed  to  show  relatively 
consistent  patterns  of  coping  and  adjust- 
ment. Although  we  had  no  systematic  data 
gathered  when  these  persons  were  young 
or  middle-aged,  we  knew  a  great  deal  about 
their  life  histories  and  we  had  Informa- 
tion from  family  members.  The  general  pic- 
ture was  one  of  personality  continuities  over 
time. 


Looked  at  realistically,  then,  and  with  the 
stereotypes  dispelled,  aging  is  not  a  leveler 
of  Individual  differences.  For  most  people  It 
brings  no  sudden  and  drastic  transformation 
of  personality.  This  being  so.  aging  will  not 
separate  the  Individual's  present  from  his  fu- 
ture self.  Just  as  every  person  changes  as  he 
grows  up,  he  will  continue  to  change  as  he 
grows  old.  But  aging  will  not  destroy  the  con- 
tinuities between  what  he  has  been,  what  he 
Is.  and  what  he  will  be.  Recognition  of  this 
fact  should  lessen  the  fear  of  growing  <Ad. 
At  the  social  level,  the  knowledge  that  our 
stereotypes  are  Ill-founded  should  make  older 
persons  seem  less  distant  and  less  alien,  and 
should  help  to  bridge  the  i>sychoIoglcal  bar- 
riers between  people  of  different  ages. 


MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL  FINGERS 
FALSE  PHILOSOPHY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  editorialized  in  April 
1  about  the  Navy's  proposal  to  spend 
$400  million  more  than  necessary  in  this 
fiscal  year  Just  to  be  in  a  position  to 
get  more  next  year. 

The  Journal  summed  it  up  tellingly  in 
this  paragraph: 

No  matter  what  the  rationale  to  Justify 
such  a  procedure,  it  is  wasteful.  It  assumes 
that  all  procurement  decisions  anticipated 
when  the  annual  budget  was  drawn  up  are 
correct,  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  saving 
a  dime.  Such  a  philosophy  Is  nonsense. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Joumtil's  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorii, 
as  follows : 

P>DLi.  Speed  Ahead  on  Spending 

Sen.  Proxmlre  has  caught  the  Navy  with 
Its  plans  down  on  material  weapons  pro- 
curement. The  senator  turned  up  a  direc- 
tive from  the  chief  of  naval  operations 
ordering  various  service  elements  to  "spend" 
lest  Congress  not  provide  as  much  money  In 
next  year's  budget. 

No  matter  what  the  rationale  to  justify 
such  a  procedure,  it  Is  wasteful.  It  assumes 
that  all  proctirement  decisions  anticipated 
when  the  annual  budget  was  drawn  up  are 
correct,  that  there  Is  no  possibility  of  saving 
a  dime.  Such  a  philosophy  Is  nonsense. 

The  shame  of  such  thinking  Is  not  lim- 
ited to  the  Navy.  Spending  to  the  limit  of 
the  appropriation  Is  age  old  standard  operat- 
ing procedure  for  large  bureaucracies,  both 
pubUc  and  private.  A  lot  of  taxes  could  be 
saved  and  profits  made  If  such  attitudes 
could  be  overcome.  In  the  nature  of  bureauc- 
racies, there  is  not  much  of  a  chance. 


ADAPTING   TO   THE  UNDESIRABLE 
WITHOUT  BEING  AWARE  OP  IT 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  the 
human  animal  seems  to  be  miraculously 
able  psychologically,  and  in  some  cases 
physically,  to  adapt  to  Its  environment — 
a  trait  which  may  have  some  beneficial 
short-run  value,  but  a  trait  which  may 
In  the  long  run  prove  to  be  one  of  the 
specie's  greatest  frailties.  A  slow  moving 
but  steady  wave  of  change  Is  not  so  dis- 
ruptive and  attention  getting  as  the  large 
swift  one,  hence  it  Is  often  accepted  and 
adapted  to  without  much  awareness  or 
thought. 

Couple  this  with  another  human 
trait — of  perceptions  and  concerns  con- 
centrating much  more  strongly  on  the 
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immediate  future  and  immediate  self  and 
associates,  versus  long-range  future  and 
broader  segments  of  society — and  you 
have  compounded  the  situation  which 
leads  to  complacency,  limited  perception 
and  ready  adaptation  to  the  major  forces 
moving  about  us. 

We  are  all  aware  that  it  takes  a  crisis 
of  considerable  magnitude  to  rile  suf- 
ficient concern  to  bring  about  needed 
and  adequate  changes.  We  will  not  deal 
with  strike  situations  imtil  the  coimtry 
has  been  brought  to  its  knees  by  a  strike; 
we  will  not  enforce  air  pollution  regula- 
tions imtil  a  severe  and  si}eclfic  air  pol- 
lution incident  occurs  where  the  health 
of  people  is  seriously  and  dramatically 
impaired  or  life  is  terminated.  We  will 
not  curtail  auto  traffic  until  the  conges- 
tion results  in  a  physical  stoppage  where 
no  one  can  move.  At  the  rate  we  are 
going,  we  will  not  adequately  deal  with 
most  of  our  environmental  problems  im- 
til a  crisis  imderscores  the  necessity  for 
strong  action.  But  at  that  point,  we  will 
have  lost  the  opportunity  for  choice 
among  the  array  of  remedial  options 
which  we  may  have  once  had  had  we 
acted  sooner,  and  more  importantly, 
much  damage  will  have  occurred  which 
is  irreversible  and  too  late  to  correct  de- 
spite our  state  of  awakenness  to  reality. 
Again,  prevention  is  so  much  better  than 
cure. 

In  this  day  where  the  major  forces  of 
influence  about  us  are  moving  at  ex- 
ponential rates,  we  are  conspicuously 
trying  to  cope  with  and  remedy  problems 
by  applying  solutions  at  arithmetic  rates. 
As  a  result,  we  find  the  problem  contin- 
ues to  intensify  at  a  rate  faster  thsm 
the  solution  which  comes  along  behind  it, 
and  on  balance,  the  problem  seems  to 
worsen  despite  arrestiiig  efforts.  Again, 
we  have  been  too  late  with  too  little. 

We  are  in  an  age  where  real  solu- 
tions will  often  have  to  be  so  strong  as 
to  appear  tainted  by  rsKlicalism  or  they 
will  be  meaningless.  We  need  some  bold 
initiatives.  We  are  at  a  time  when  we 
must  stop  passively  and  submissively  ac- 
commodating every  pressure  and  "de- 
mand" which  comes  our  way  Just  because 
we  are  told  that  this  is  what's  coming 
and  we  had  better  find  a  way  to  cope 
with  it.  We  must  begin  to  identify  the 
quality  of  envlrotmient  we  feel  is  accept- 
able and  desirable,  and  then  Influence 
and  direct  and  constrain  the  various 
forces  and  demands  about  us  in  such  a 
way  as  to  assure  achievement  and  suste- 
nance of  the  precious  quality  of  environ- 
ment standards  which  we  have  identified. 

It  is  so  vaudb.  easier  to  talk  strongly, 
as  I  am  doing  here,  than  to  act  strongly. 
But  if  we  don't  all  do  our  part  to  rapidly 
heighten  our  perceptions  of  the  nature 
and  magnitude  of  the  major  forces  at 
play  in  the  world  around  us,  and  take 
full  charge  of  their  direction,  our  destiny 
will  almost  assuredly  be  mudi  less  pleas- 
ant than  it  could  be. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  recent  article 
from  the  Washington  Post  by  Coleman 
McCarthy  be  printed  in  the  Record.  Mr. 
McCarthy  expresses,  better  than  I  have 
and  in  much  greater  detail,  the  dilemma 
we  face  in  our  lack  of  perceptioD  and  in 
our  apathy  to  deal  with  the  gentle  but 


persistently  forceful  wave  which  threat- 
ens to  overwhelm  us  without  our  being 
aware  of  what  is  really  happening. 

There  being  no  objectlcm,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Eabth  Week  and  Skaix  Losses — PoixtmoN 

Is  Bad,  Adaptino  to  It  Is  Woiac 

(By  Coleman  McCarthy) 

New  movements  breed  new  words.  Two 
years  ago  during  Earth  Week,  It  was  ecology. 
This  year  It  Is  ecocide.  Defined,  ecocide 
means  that  unless  a  firm  brake  Is  appUed 
soon  on  how  we  are  feverishly  abusing  our 
resources,  the  earth  is  a  runaway  planet 
doomed  shortly  to  coUapse.  Yet,  as  much  as 
we  may  be  an  endangered  species,  it  is  hard 
to  imagine  a  total  wipe-out.  Every  disaster, 
no  matter  how  heavy  the  downpour  of  trag- 
edy, always  has  a  few  survivors  who  get  to  a 
dry  ground  of  safety.  Instead  of  worrsrlng 
about  deadlines  for  extinction,  thought  needs 
to  be  given  to  a  danger  even  closer  and  even 
more  fearsome:  adaptation.  The  greatest 
horror  Is  not  that  we  are  killing  the  land  and 
possibly  ourselves,  but  that  we  calmly  adi^ 
to  It. 

Because  adaptation  to  pollution  Is  made  In 
small  fits,  we  see  each  glving-ln  as  only  a 
minor  loss,  not  a  big  one.  If  pollution  came 
In  killer  doses,  we  say,  then  we'd  fight  back; 
but  why  sweat  the  small  stuff?  Adaptation  Is 
easier. 

For  example,  a  city  park  Is  taken  over  for 
a  new  highway,  so  the  neighborhood  people 
adapt  and  use  another  park  a  mile  away.  A 
stream  through  that  park  has  been  contami- 
nated by  the  town's  power  plant,  so  the  peo- 
ple are  told  to  fish  upstream,  30  miles  away. 
They  go  upstream  but  a  chemical  factory 
blackens  the  air  there  with  smoke,  so  breath- 
ing is  bad.  They  are  XnAd  to  go  across  the 
state  line  100  miles  away,  where  there  are 
tough  clean  air  laws.  They  go,  but  a  new  air- 
port for  jumbo  Jets  is  going  up,  so  the  noise 
will  prevent  sleeping  at  night.  In  despera- 
tion, they  decide  to  go  2,000  miles  away,  to 
buy  some  land  In  the  remote  hUls  of  the 
north  country.  When  they  arrive,  the  air, 
earth  and  water  are  clean  all  right,  but  the 
spread  of  land  they  boxight  has  a  new  neigh- 
bor: the  Defense  Department,  building  ABM 
silos. 

E^ach  loss  along  the  way  was  only  a  nnall 
one,  penny  ante  stakes,  but  m  the  end,  the 
adapting  citizens  found  their  fortune — ^their 
environment — taken  away.  The  statistics  of 
pollution  show  that  we've  been  adapting 
well;  much  of  America  lives  omnfortably  with 
the  following: 

50  per  cent  of  the  nation's  drinking  water 
has  been  discharged  only  a  few  hours  before 
from  some  Industrial  or  municipal  sewer.  In 
the  last  10  years.  128  known  outbreaks  of 
diseases  or  poisoning  have  been  caused  by 
contaminated  drinking  water. 

Pesticides  kiUed  6  million  fish  in  one  re- 
cent year. 

Strip  mining  may  soon  claim  71,000  square 
miles  of  American  land,  an  area  the  size  of 
Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia  combined. 

In  one  Washington  Inner  city  neighbor- 
hood, 25  per  cent  of  the  chUdren  tested  under 
six  showed  high  levels  of  lead  In  the  blood. 
The  source  Is  now  seen  to  be  not  only  paint; 
which  the  children  eat,  but  breathed  air 
made  foul  by  car  exhaust  contaltdng  lead. 

By  1976,  we  will  have  the  disposal  problem 
of  68  billion  non-returnable  bottles  and  cans. 

40  million  pounds  of  dog  dung  are  depos- 
ited annually  on  streets  by  dogs  in  New  York 
City. 

That  most  people  become  good  sheep  and 
adapt  to  these  horrors  may  be  a  tribute  to 
human  flexibility;  but  Isnt  something  sub- 
tracted trota  the  sum  of  the  person's  Indlvld- 
viallty  and  emotions?  A  clear  equation  Is  cre- 
ated: adi^t  to  the  subhuman  and  you  may 
become  subhuman  too.  No  one  reverts  to  be- 


come King  Kong  overnight,  but  the  chance 
for  srane  loss  in  humanity  is  present.  Dr. 
Bene  Rubos,  a  sensitive  scientist  who  does 
not  believe  that  mere  survival  is  enough,  has 
written:  "It  Is  not  man  the  ecological  crisis 
threatens  to  destroy  but  the  quaUty  of 
human  life,  the  attributes  that  make  human 
life  different  from  animal  life.  WUd  *n<m^iB 
can  survive  and  even  multiply  in  city  soos, 
but  at  the  coet  of  losing  the  physical  and  be- 
havioral splendor  they  possess  in  their  natu- 
ral habit.  Similarly,  human  beings  can  al- 
most certainly  survive  and  multiply  In  the 
p(dluted  cage  of  technological  civilization, 
but  we  may  sacrifice  much  of  our  human- 
ness  In  adapting  to  such  conditions."  (Life 
Magazine,  July  4,  1970.) 

Like  pollution,  adaptation  comes  in  many 
forms.  Much  of  It  results  from  laziness — 
better  to  yield  than  fight — but  much  also 
Is  caused  by  other  reasons.  The  inner  city 
poor,  who  must  suffer  pollution  at  Its  most 
fetid,  often  have  no  choice  except  adaptation 
to  their  conditions.  Jerome  Kretchmer,  head 
of  the  New  York  City  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Administration,  tells  about  a  ghetto 
mother  who  was  seen  "air  mailing"  her  gar- 
bage. This  maneuver  means  she  put  her 
refuse  into  bags  and  hurls  them  from  her 
tenement  window  into  the  vacant  lot  below. 
When  asked  why  she  air  mailed,  Kretchmer 
told  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  the  En- 
vironment: she  "said  she  used  to  carry  her 
garbage  down  the  four  filghts,  but  she  grew 
afraid  of  running  the  gauntlet  of  addicts 
roaming  the  hallways  of  her  building,  and 
afraid  of  a  rat  attacking  her  child  while  she 
was  doing  so.  In  other  words,  as  offensive 
as  'air  mailing'  is.  It  had  a  sound  Internal 
logic  according  to  the  conditions  under 
which  she  was  forced  to  live." 

Politically,  crime  in  the  streets  is  much 
safer  to  condemn  from  the  rostrum  than 
fUth  m  the  streets.  Concerning  the  ghetto 
poor,  however,  a  few  politicians  are  break- 
ing away  from  saying  that  filth — car  exhaust, 
for  example — may  be  victimizing  people  in 
deadly  ways.  Hopeful  talk  is  being  heard 
about  batuilng  cars  from  parts  of  cities. 
James  P.  Alexander,  Washington's  director 
of  the  Department  of  Environmental  Serv- 
ices, said  recently  before  the  Senate:  "In 
city  after  city  across  the  country,  traffic 
moving  through  the  clogging  Inner  city 
streets  builds  up  pockets  of  air  pollution 
that  pose  an  Invisible  threat  to  health.  In 
Washingrton  alone,  there  are  now  identified 
10  intersection  areas  where  carbon  monox- 
ide counts  exceed  35  parts  per  million  much 
of  the  day.  That  does  not  sound  like  much. 
But  look  at  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  an 
Inner  city  resident.  No  air  conditioner.  No 
humidifier.  Windows  open.  Children  with 
sickle  cell  anemia  and  needing  all  the  oxy- 
gen they  can  breathe  24  hours  a  day.  This  af- 
fects health  ... 

"What  must  a  city  do?  In  this  department, 
we  are  shortly  going  to  be  seeking  some  re- 
routing of  traffic,  possibly  some  closing  of 
areas  to  motor  vehicles.  We  know  that  this 
will  excite  resistance  from  a  number  of  the 
community  sectors.  But  the  step  must  be 
taken  ...  If  we  are  to  move  meaningfully 
forward  against  the  effects  of  air  pol- 
lution .  .  .  Automobiles  account  for  98 
per  cent  of  the  carbon  monoxide  emitted 
Into  Washington's  air.  While  other  pollu- 
tants cause  serious  problems,  the  adverse 
physiological  effects  of  carbon  monoxide 
warrant  special  attention  ...  If  we  are 
really  to  protect  our  pec^le.  we  soon  must 
consider  establishment  of  massive  fringe 
parking  areas.  Inexpensive  shuttle  bus  serv- 
ice downtown  and  banning  of  privately  oper- 
ated cars  in  large  central  city  areas." 

A  second  form  of  adi4>tatlon  is  the  kind 
found  not  among  those  trapped  In  the  slums 
but  among  those  comfortable  In  the  suburbs. 
Not  only  can  they  escape  or  block  out  the 
worst  assaults  of  pollution  but  they  belteve 
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the  mild  assaulta  they  do  feel  are  only  teg  i- 
porary.  In  the  debate  to  get  lead  out  of  gai  9- 
llne,  for  example,  many  accept  the  argum«  at 
that  we  must  be  reasonable  and  face  "t  tie 
economic  realities,"  not  just  the  enTlixp' 
mental  ones.  Thus,  people  like  Kretchmer 
and  Alexander  who  talk  about  banning  ciirs 
(Kretchmer:  "I  don't  think  you  need  a  cax  In 
New  York  at  all")  sound  like  wlldmen  com- 
pared to  those  calling  for  "reason."  A;  ter 
all.  If  lead  comes  out  of  gas,  It  will  cost  n  ore 
and  you  won't  get  good  mileage.  Yet,  ^e 
Kretchmers  persist.  He  asks :  "Is  It  In^  or- 
tant  that  people  get  good  mileage?  Is  t  bat 
greater  economy  than  children  whose  brt  ins 
get  addled?" 

A  third  cause  for  widespread  adaptatloi  i  Is 
that  many  citizens  are  not  even  awar(  a 
problem  exists.  Jerome  Kretchmer  teache  i  a 
class  at  the  New  School  In  New  York.  Wl  en 
he  came  to  the  subject  of  garbage,  "I  t  >ok 
them  out  to  the  landfill  and  there  was  no  :b- 
Ing  so  overwhelming  as  standing  them  a 
rouple  of  hours  and  watching  660-ton  bar  ;es 
loaded  with  New  York  City's  refuse  beng 
unloaded  at  the  rate  of  14,000  tons  a  day  i  nd 
watch  It  get  carried  out  a  mile,  two  miles  to 
the  1  indflll  site  and  see  It  get  dumped  i  nd 
r  »t«  1  these  wagons  come  back  .  .  .  You  h  ive 
i  le  jellng  It  Is  never  ending,  you  have  >he 
senss  you  are  never  going  to  get  rid  of  It 
and  that  no  systems  are  being  designed  to 
create  less  of  It.  We  are  up  against  It  on 
both  sides.  I  testified  here  (before  the  S<  n- 
ate  Subcommittee  on  the  Envlronmei  it) 
about  how  much  waste  was  being  crea  ed 
and  I  felt  when  I  left  that  we  had  made  t  iry 
little  Impact  on  the  people  that  make  i  he 
waste,  the  manufacturers,  the  bottl<  rs, 
packagers,  all  the  usefuless  products  that  (et 
sold  In  our  society." 

"Very  little  Impact"  is  right.  Not  only  Is 
the  one-way  container  Industry  Intent  on 
keeping  on  with  the  throwaway  sjrstem,  I  ut 
many  of  Its  members  lead  an  organlzat:  on 
called  Keep  America  Beautiful.  Its  messa^  e? 
Don't  litter.  Thiis,  they  tell  the  lone  ex  n- 
sumer  not  be  messy  around  the  nel(  b- 
borhood,  as  if  putting  a  can  in  the  Ut  er 
basket  really  gets  rid  of  It.  Sen.  OayU  rd 
Nelson  points  out  that  instead  of  the  2  1.6 
billion  non-returnable  cans  and  bottles  ve 
had  to  try  to  dispose  of  In  1966,  we  will  be 
inundated  by  the  disposal  problem  of  S  i.l 
billion  non-retumables  in  1976.  "We  mist 
view  with  bitter  irony  the  possibility  that 
the  pyramid  for  our  affluent  and  productive 
age  may  prove  to  be  a  massive  pile  of  la- 
destructible  bottles,  cans  and  plastic  cc  n- 
talners  paid  for  by  the  collective  sweat  of  t  tie 
public  brow."  Paid  for  in  money,  too.  A 
current  article  in  the  excellent  montl  ly 
"Environment"  says  that  beverages  in  i  e- 
turnable  bottles  are  actually  about  30  \  er 
cent  cheaper  than  in  cans  or  throwaways. 

Is  there  any  hope,  is  there  anyone  wio 
isn't  adapting  to  pollutions?  SurprlslnglW, 
large  numbers  of  lone  citizens,  groups,  ev«  a 
whole  communities,  are  part  of  the  new  ei  - 
vironmentai  resistance.  City  officials  1 1 
Oberlln,  Ohio,  for  example,  passed  a  sti  I 
law  in  January  making  it  illegal  to  sell,  offc  r 
for  sale,  or  even  possess  non-returnable  can  i 
or  bottles.  Industry  Week  magazine  report) 
officials  as  saying  "a  significant  dent"  1 1 
their  solid  waste  problem  has  been  madi . 
Six  weeks  ago.  In  rural  Adam  Count] . 
Pennsylvania,  a  citizens  group  convince  I 
HUD  to  stop  a  developer  from  mistreatin  [ 
^e  land.  In  eastern  Kentucky  and  Tennee  - 
see,  two  citizens'  groups  are  campaigning  to 
stop  strip  mining,  the  first  time  the  voles 
of  impoverished  mountain  people  has  bee^ 
beard  on  this  outrage. 

If  by  Earth  Week  next  year,  or  the  yeari 
after,  groups  like  these  multiply,  and   thu 
philosophy  of  non-adaptation  spreads,  thei 
possibly  the  ecocldal  deadUnes  will  be  wrong , 
The    small    losses    will    l>e    truly    seen — anc 
rejected — as  big  ones. 


THE  LOAN  GUARANTEE  TO  LOCK- 
HEED AIRCRAFT  CORP. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President. 
Wednesday,  April  12,  Elmer  Staats. 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  testified  before  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing, Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Commit- 
tee that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
has  denied  the  General  Accounting  Office 
access  to  the  books  and  records  of  the 
Emergency  Loan  Guarantee  Board  in 
connection  with  the  Government  loan 
guarantee  given  to  the  Lockheed  Aircraft 
Corp. 

On  the  basis  of  the  testimony  of  the 
Comptroller  General,  I  asked  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  Senator  John 
Sparkman,  to  hold  further  hearings  on 
this  matter  and  to  invite  Secretary  Con- 
nally  to  testify  in  these  hearings. 

Senator  Sparkuan  has  authorized  me 
to  go  ahead  with  such  hearings  and  to 
preside  over  them  in  his  absence.  I  have 
therefore  Invited  Secretary  Cormally  to 
respond  to  the  very  serious  charges  made 
by  the  Comptroller  General. 

Last  year  the  Senate,  by  a  bare  one- 
vote  margin,  passed  the  Emergency  Loan 
Guarantee  Act  in  order  to  bail  out  the 
Lockheed  Corp.  from  its  financial  dif- 
ficulties With  a  $250  million  loan  guaran- 
tee. 

Under  the  act,  the  Emergency  Loan 
Guarantee  Board  was  created  to  admin- 
ister the  loan.  The  Board  Is  composed 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  (3ovemors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Is  designated  as  Chairman 
of  the  Board. 

The  act  sets  out  limitations  and  condi- 
tions for  the  extension  of  a  loan  guaran- 
tee requiring  the  Board  to  make  specific 
determinations  of  entitlement. 

The  act  also  directs  the  General  Ac- 
counting Offlce  to  make  detailed  audits 
of  the  books  of  any  borrower  under  the 
act  and  to  report  the  results  to  the  Board 
and  to  Congress.  Of  course,  the  act  was 
set  up  for  the  benefit  of  Lockheed,  and 
the  only  loan  approved  under  It  Is  to 
that  company. 

In  order  to  carry  out  Its  responsibili- 
ties, the  GAO  needs  to  have  access  to  the 
books  and  records  of  the  Emergency 
Loan  Guarantee  Board  as  well  as  of 
Lockheed. 

The  law  giving  GAO  access  to  the  books 
and  records  of  the  Emergency  Loan  Guar- 
antee Board  as  well  as  all  other  Govern- 
ment agencies  and  boards  Is  clear  and 
well  known.  GAO's  right  of  access  has 
existed  since  passage  of  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act  of  1921  and  has  been  ex- 
panded and  reinforced  by  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946  and  the 
Accoimtlng  and  Auditing  Act  of  1950. 

It  has  not  been  necessary  *^o  renew 
GAO's  right  of  access  each  time  a  new 
agency  or  board  Is  created.  Numerous 
Government  boards  have  been  estab- 
lished In  recent  years  and  all  of  them 
have  submitted  their  books  and  records 
to  inspection  by  GAO. 

According  to  the  Comptroller  General. 
Mr.  Cormally  is  in  clear  violation  of  the 
law  when  he  denies  GAO  access  to  the 


records  of  the  Emergency  Loan  Guaran- 
tee Board. 

I  asked  the  Comptroller  General  about 
the  Lockheed  loan  In  the  hearings  on 
April  12.  It  was  pointed  out  that  imder 
the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act  of  1921, 
"all  departments"  are  directed  to  "fur- 
nish to  the  Comptroller  General  such  in- 
formation regarding  the  powers,  duties, 
activities,  organizations,  financial  trans- 
actions, and  methods  of  business  of  their 
respective  offices  as  he  may,  from  time 
to  time,  require  of  them."  It  should  be 
emphasized  that  this  act  imposes  a  duty 
on  the  heads  of  all  Government  agencies, 
as  well  as  the  GAO.  The  question  I  raised 
with  the  Comptroller  General  was 
whether  he  had  been  able  to  meet  his 
statutory  responsibilities  imder  the  Lock- 
heed ball-out  act  and  the  Budgeting  and 
Accounting  Act. 

The  following  exchange  then  took 
place  between  the  Comptroller  General, 
Mr.  Staats,  and  myself: 

Mr.  Staats.  I  have  previously  testified  be- 
fore the  Congress  that  we  have  had  good  co- 
operation from  the  contractor,  Lockheed  Cor- 
poration. But  for  reasons  which  are  not  at 
aU  clear  to  us,  the  Board  has  refused  us  ac- 
cess to  any  records  of  the  Board. 

Senator  Psoxmike.  What  Board  is  that? 

Mr.  Staats.  I  am  referring  here  to  the 
Emergency  Loan  Guarantee  Board,  which  Is 
chaired  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  also 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission.  It  is  staffed  by  the 
Treasury  Department. 

I  have  had  two  exchanges  of  letters  with 
the  Secretary.  The  most  recent  was  March 
30th.  But  in  both  cases,  the  Secretary  has 
turned  us  down.  In  my  initial  letter  on  this 
to  the  Treasury,  dated  September  21,  1971 — 
tills  was  occasioned  by  the  informal  refusal 
OQ  the  part  of  the  staff  of  the  Board  to  make 
available  any  of  the  records  of  the  Board. 

The  refusal  which  I  received  from  the 
Treasury  Department  dated  December  0th 
Indicated  they  were  turning  us  down  on  the 
basis  that  the  law  did  not  speclflcally  give 
us  this  authority. 

Senator  PaoxicnE.  Isnt  the  Secretary  tt 
the  Treasury  in  flat  contradiction  of  the  law, 
as  I  read  it?  I  Just  read  It  to  you.  It  seems  to 
me  it  Is  very  clear,  very  explicit. 

Mr.  Staats.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reminded  the 
Secretary  in  a  further  letter,  then,  replying 
to  his  letter,  that  we  did  not  think  they 
had  given  adequate  consideration  to  the  ba- 
slo  statutory  authorities  of  our  offlce. 
namely,  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act  of 
1921  and  the  1960  Act. 

And  it  would  Indeed,  then,  have  been  un- 
necessary for  the  Congress  to  repeat  that 
authority,  and  it  does  not  repeat  that  au- 
thority in  successive  pieces  of  legislation.  So 
I  asked  him  to  take  a  look  at  It,  as  a  per- 
sonal matter,  to  be  sure  that  they  had  given 
full  consideration  to  our  basic  authority. 

Under  date  of  March  30,  1973.  I  have  a 
further  letter  in  which  he  says,  "On  the  ba- 
sis of  my  review  of  the  matter,  I  continue  to 
believe  that  the  conclusion  reached  by  the 
Board  at  its  November,  1971  meeting  as  set 
forth  In  my  letter  to  you  of  December  9th. 
1971,  was  correct  and  that  it  was  not  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  that  the  decisions  of  the 
Board  be  reviewed  by  the  Oeneral  Account- 
ing Offlce.  In  reaching  that  conclusion,  the 
Board  and  its  staff  gave  careful  attention  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Budget  and  Account- 
ing Act  of  1931.  the  Legislative  Reorganisa- 
tlon  Act  of  1940,  and  the  Aocountlng  and 
Audlttng  Act  of  1960." 

Senator  Pkoxmu.  Let  me  Just  Interrupt  to 
say,  Mr.  Staats.  that  I  can't  understand  that 
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letter  from  Mr.  Oonnally.  that  It  waa  not  the 

Intent  of  the  Oongreaa. 

I  was  Involved,  as  you  know,  very  deeply 
in  this,  and  it  was  certainly  my  Intent — It  is 
true  that  it  was  not  discussed  in  any  kind  of 
colloquy  on  the  floor,  but  I  know  of  nobody 
who  wouldn't  have  expected  that  the  Gen- 
eral Aooounting  Offlce  would  do  what  it  was 
required  to  do  under  the  law  with  respect  to 
all  of  these  matters. 

Mr.  Staats.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  not 
have  been  necessary  for  the  Congress  to  dis- 
cuss it.  The  same  practice  is  foUowed  on 
many  other  pieces  of  legislation. 

I  personally  think  it  is  a  clear  violation  of 
the  law,  and  I  am  very  much  concerned 
about  it. 

Senator  Proxmikx.  Let  me  say  that  I  have 
known  you  for  some  time,  Mr.  Staats.  and 
as  you  may  know,  I  have  been  somewhat  dis- 
turbed at  your  mildness.  I  felt  that  you  have 
been  very  gentle,  and  that  is  a  marvelous 
quality,  but  I  felt  maybe  it  would  t>e  better 
if  you  were  a  little  tougher. 

This  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  heard  you 
take  a  position  sajring  that  anybody  was  in 
violation  of  the  law,  and  I  am  most  impressed 
by  the  fact  that  it  comes  from  you. 

Mr.  Staats.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Congress  in 
the  post,  when  it  has  wanted  to  make  excep- 
tions to  our  basic  statute,  has  done  so  ex- 
plicitly. I  can  cite  you — I  have  a  list  here  of 
tills  type. 

For  example,  the  expenses  aUowance  at 
present,  the  expense  for  the  White  House 
Office,  the  CIA,  emergency  or  exti«ordinary 
expenses  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
emergencies  in  the  diplomatic  service  in  the 
Department  of  State.  Offshore  Procurement 
by  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  the 
Federal  Reserve  System. 

Now,  this  has  been  a  specific,  positive  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Congress  when  they 
wished  to  take  exception  to  our  basic  statu- 
tory power. 

Let  me  cite  you  another  one  which  in- 
volves the  Treasury  Department.  In  the  Gold 
Reserve  Act  of  1931,  they  authorized  estab- 
lisliment  in  the  Treasury  of  a  stabilization 
fund  for  the  purpose  of  stabUlzing  the  ex- 
change value  of  the  dollar,  to  be  operated 
under  the  exclusive  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  with  the  approval  of  the  President, 
whose  decision  shaU  be  final  and  not  sub- 
ject to  review  by  any  other  officer  of  the 
United  States. 

Now,  that  clearly  excluded  our  offlce.  But 
only  in  1970.  the  Congress,  by  law  amended 
that  Act  to  provide  for  authority  to  our  offlce 
to  review  the  administrative  expenses  of  the 
Fund. 

Now,  I  cite  this  as  a  case  involving  the 
Treasury  Department  where  Congress,  in  the 
one  instance,  denied  our  offlce  access  to  rec- 
ords, and  now  have  modified  tliat  in  some 
respects. 

I  do  not  know  why  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  has  taken  this  view,  particularly 
against  the  history  of  the  fact  that  there 
have  been  many  other  agencies 

Senator  Proxmibe.  What  could  he  be  try- 
ing to  hide,  here?  Why  wouldn't  he  be  will- 
ing to  disclose  this  unless  it  is  something 
that  would  be  adverse  to  Lockheed,  some- 
thing adverse  to  the  fight  that  he  waged  so 
hard  to  win,  and  led  the  fight,  of  course,  for, 
very  successfully? 

Mr.  Staats.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  known 
the  Secretary  for  many  years,  having  worked 
with  him  when  I  was  in  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  and  he  was  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. I  cannot  under  any  conceivable  line 
of  reasoning  understand  why  he  has  taken 
this  poeltion. 

I  am  most  disturbed  by  the  allegation 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has 
flatly  refused  to  comply  with  what  the 
Comptroller  Genersd  has  determined  Is 
the  law  in  this  case.  If  the  Comptroller 


General  Is  right,  such  arrogant  defisince 
of  the  law  by  a  high  Government  official 
goes  to  the  heart  of  our  system.  It  un- 
settles the  people's  already  shaky  con- 
fidence In  the  Government. 

Why  should  a  taxpayer,  for  example, 
make  his  books  and  records  available 
for  auditing  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  when  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  would  not  make  the  books  and 
records  of  a  government  board  available 
for  auditing  by  GAO? 

Unfortunately,  the  statues  giving  GAG 
access  to  books  and  records  of  Govern- 
ment agencies  lack  teeth.  There  appears 
to  be  no  way  to  enforce  this  right.  There 
is  no  penalty  imder  the  existing  law  for 
violations  of  it. 

I  asked  the  Comptroller  General  In  the 
same  hearings  whether  GAO  had  any  re- 
course against  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  refusing  to  comply  with  the 
statutes  regarding  access  to  books  and 
records  of  Government  agencies.  Mr. 
Staats  replied  that  there  wsis  no  recourse. 

In  his  own  words: 

We  have  no  recourse,  unless  this  Congress 
is  Willing  to  either  take  us  out  or  make  it 

clear  that  we  are  responsible.  I  do  not  want  to 
be  responsible  for  auditing  an  agency  where 
I  am  denied  the  records,  and  then  still  carry 
that  responsibility  to  the  Congress. 

Of  course,  we  have  only  heard  one  side 
of  the  question  so  tax.  I  am  thus  reserving 
final  Judgment  imtil  Secretary  Connally 
has  an  opportunity  to  explain  his  posi- 
tion. In  view  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
charges  that  have  been  made,  I  am  con- 
fident that  he  will  personally  want  to 
take  advantage  of  this  opportunity. 

The  Comptroller  General,  after  all,  is 
a  highly  respected  and  distinguished 
public  official.  He  does  not  make  such 
accusations  lightly,  and  I  do  not  believe 
they  are  to  be  taken  lightly  by  anyone. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  Insert  in  the  Record,  Public  Law 
92-70,  "The  Emergency  Loan  Guar- 
antee Act,"  and  the  series  of  correspon- 
dence between  the  Comptroller  General 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Regardless  of  the  legal  arguments  in- 
volved, I  cannot  imderstand  why  Mr. 
Connally  is  concealing  the  i-ecords  on  the 
Lockheed  bailout  loan.  What  he  is  try- 
ing to  hide?  If  he  has  -complied  with  the 
law,  why  is  he  afraid  to  let  the  GAO 
examine  the  records  on  the  Lockheed 
loan?  His  refusal  to  open  the  books  cer- 
tainly does  not  Inspire  public  confidence 
in  the  soimdness  of  the  Lockheed  loan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Public  Law  93-70,  92d  Cong.,  VLJB..  8433. 
Aug.  9.  1971] 
An  act  to  authorize  unergency  loan  guaran- 
tees to  major  business  enterprises 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled, 

SHOBT   TTTLX 

Sbctiok  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Emergency  Loan  Guarantee  Act". 

■STABUSHICXNT  Or  TECK   BOAKO 

Sbc.  3.  There  is  created  an  Emergency  Loan 
Guarantee  Board  (referred  to  In  this  Act  as 
the  "Board")  composed  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  as  Chairman,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Oovemora  of  the  Federal  Reserve 


System,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission.  Decisions  of  the 
Board  shall  be  made  by  majority  vote. 
AUTBoarrr 
Sac.  3.  The  Board,  on  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  it  deems  appropriate,  may  guaran- 
tee, or  make  oommltments  to  guarantee, 
lenders  against  loss  of  principal  or  interest 
on  loans  that  meet  the  requirements  of  tlila 
Act. 

LZICrrATIONS   AND  CONDmOKS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  A  guarantee  of  a  loan  may  be 
made  imder  this  Act  only  if — 

(1)  the  Board  finds  that  (A)  the  loan  Is 
needed  to  enable  the  borrower  to  continue 
to  furnish  goods  or  services  and  failure  to 
meet  this  need  would  adversely  and  serious- 
ly affect  the  econcmy  of  or  employment  in 
the  Nation  or  any  region  thereof.  (B)  credit 
is  not  otherwise  available  to  the  borrower 
under  reasonable- -terms  or  conditions,  and 
(C)  the  prospective  earning  power  of  the 
borrower,  together  with  the  character  and 
value  of  the  security  pledged,  furnish  rea- 
sonable assurance  that  it  will  \x  able  to  repay 
the  loan  within  the  time  fixed,  and  afford  rea- 
sonable protection  to  the  United  States;  and 

(2)  the  lender  certifies  that  it  would  not 
make  the  loan  without  such  g^uarantee. 

(b)  Loans  guaranteed  under  this  Act  shaU 
be  payable  In  not  more  than  five  years,  but 

may  be  renewable  for  not  more  than  an  addi- 
tional three  years. 

(c)(1)  Loans  guaranteed  under  this  Act 
shall  bear  interest  payable  to  the  lending  in- 
stitutions at  rates  determined  by  the  Board 
taking  into  account  the  reduction  in  risk 
afforded  by  the  loan  guarantee  and  rates 
charged  by  lending  institutions  on  otherwise 
comparable  loans. 

(3)  The  Board  shall  prescribe  and  collect  a 
guarantee  fee  in  connection  with  each  loan 
guaranteed  under  this  Act.  Such  fee  shaU  re- 
flect the  Government's  administrative  ex- 
pense in  making  the  guarantee  and  the  risk 
assumed  by  the  Government  and  shall  not  lie 
less  than  an  amount  which,  when  added  to 
the  amoimt  of  interest  payable  to  the  lend- 
er of  such  loan,  produces  a  total  charge  ap- 
propriate for  loan  agreements  of  comparable 
risk  and  maturity  If  supplied  by  the  normal 
capital  markets. 

SBCTTSITT   OP  IX}AN   GTT&KANTEX 

Skc.  5.  In  negotiating  a  loan  guarantee  un- 
der this  Act,  the  Board  shall  make  every  ef- 
fort to  arrange  that  the  payment  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  and  Interest  on  any  plan  guaranteed 
shall  be  secured  by  sufficient  property  of  the 
enterprise  to  collateralize  fully  the  amount 
of  the  loan  guarantee. 

BEQUIRKiaXNTS  APPLICABLE  TO  LOAN  CTTAKANTEES 

Sec.  6.  (a)  A  guarantee  agreement  made 
under  this  Act  with  respect  to  an  enterprise 
shall  require  that  whUe  there  is  any  princi- 
pal or  Interest  remaining  unpaid  on  a  guar- 
anteed loan  to  that  enterprise  the  enter- 
prise may  not — 

(1)  declare  a  dividend  on  its  common 
stock;  or 

(2)  make  any  payment  on  its  other  in- 
debtedness to  a  lender  whose  loan  has  been 
guaranteed  under  this  Act. 

The  Board  may  viraive  either  or  both  of  the 
requirements  set  forth  in  this  subsection,  as 
specified  in  the  guarantee  agreement  cover- 
ing a  loan  to  any  particular  enterprise,  if  it 
determines  that  such  waiver  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  reasonable  protection  of  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  vinder  the 
guarantee. 

(b)  If  the  Board  determines  ttiat  the  in- 
ability of  an  enterprise  to  obtain  credit  with- 
out a  guarantee  imder  this  Act  is  the  re- 
sult of  a  failure  on  the  part  of  manage- 
ment to  exercise  reasonable  business  pru- 
dence in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the 
enterprise,  the  Board  shaU  require  before 
guaranteeing  any  loan  to  the  enterprise  that 
the    enteri»1se    make    such    management 
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changes   as   the   Board   deenos  necessary    » 
give  the  enterprise  a  sound  managerial  bat  b. 

(c)  A  guarantee  of  a  loan  to  any  enter- 
prise shall  not  be  made  under  this  Act  wi- 
less — 

( 1 )  The  Board  has  received  an  audit  d 
financial  statement  or  the  enterprise;  and 

(2)  the  enterprise  permits  the  Board  to 
have  the  same  access  to  Its  books  and  oth  sr 
documents  as  the  Board  would  have  under 
section  7  In  the  event  the  loan  Is  guar- 
anteed. I 

(d)  No  payment  shall  be  made  or  becoiae 
due  under  a  guarantee  entered  Into  un(  er 
this  Act  unless  the  lender  has  exhausted  a  ly 
remedies  which  It  may  have  under  the  gu  x- 
autee  agreement. 

(e)(1)  Prior  to  making  any  guaran  ee 
under  this  Act.  the  Board  shall  satisfy  It- 
self that  the  underlying  loan  agreemi  nt 
on  which  the  guarantee  is  sought  conta  ns 
all  the  affirmative  and  negative  covenai  ts 
and  other  protective  provisions  which  i  re 
usual  and  customary  in  loan  agreements  of 
a  similar  kind.  Including  previous  lo  m 
agreements  between  the  lender  and  the  b<  r- 
rower,  and  that  It  cannot  be  amended,  or  a  ly 
provisions  waived,  without  the  Board's  pr  or 
consent. 

(2)  On  each  occasion  when  the  borrovier 
seeks  an  advance  under  the  loan  agreemei  it. 
the  guarantee  authorized  by  this  Act  shtll 
be  in  force  as  to  the  funds  advanced  oily 
if— 

(A)  the  lender  gives  the  Board  at  least  t  tn 
days'  notice  in  writing  of  its  intent  to  pi  j- 
vlde  the  borrower  with  funds  pursuant  to  t  »e 
loan  agreement; 

(B)  the  lender  '•ertlfles  to  the  Board  befo  re 
an  advance  is  made  that,  as  of  the  date  of  t  te 
notice  provided  for  in  subparagraph  (A) ,  t  le 
borrower  Is  not  in  default  under  the  \o>  ,n 
agreement:  Provided,  That  if  a  default  hu 
occurred  the  lender  shall  report  the  fa<  ts 
and  circumstances  relating  thereto  to  t  le 
Board  and  the  Board  may  expressly  and  in 
writing  waive  such  default  in  any  case  wh«  re 
it  determines  that  such  waiver  Is  not  1 1- 
conslstent  with  the  reasonable  protectl  )n 
of  the  Interests  of  the  United  States  unc  er 
the  guarantee;  and 

(C)  the  borrower  provides  the  Board  with 
a  plan  setting  forth  the  expenditures  :  or 
which  the  advance  will  be  used  and  t  be 
period  dxiring  which  the  expenditures  ?  ill 
be  made,  and,  upon  the  expiration  of  su  :h 
periods,  reports  to  the  Board  any  lnstan(  es 
in  which  amounts  advanced  have  not  be  »n 
expended  in  accordance  with  the  plan 

(f)  (1)  A  guarantee  agreement  made  um  er 
this  Act  shall  contain  a  requirement  tt  at 
as  between  the  Board  and  the  lender,  the 
Board  shall  have  a  priority  with  respect  x>, 
and  to  the  extent  of,  the  lender's  inter'  let 
in  any  collateral  securing  the  loan  and  a  ly 
earlier  outstanding  loans.  The  Board  sh  ill 
take  all  steps  necessary  to  assure  such  p  1- 
orlty  against  any  other  persons. 

(2)  As  used  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sup- 
section,  the  term  "collateral"  includes  all 
asseste  pledged  under  loan  agreements  and. 
If  appropriate  in  the  opinion  of  the  Boarl, 
all  sums  of  the  borrower  on  deposit  with  tl « 
lender  and  subject  to  oiTset  under  sectlt  n 
68  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act. 
iNsracnoN  OF  DOCUMUrrfl:  AOTHoarrT  to  di  - 

APPBOVX  CntTAXN  TKANBACTIONS 

Sbc.  7.  (a)  The  Board  is  authorized  to  li  - 
spect  and  copy  all  accounts,  books,  record  i, 
memoranda,  correspondence,  and  other  da  - 
uments  of  any  enterprise  which  has  receive  i 
financial  assistance  under  this  Act  concert  - 
Ing  any  matter  which  may  bear  upon  (1)  tt  e 
ability  of  such  enterprise  to  repay  the  loe  a 
within  the  time  fixed  therefor:  (2)  tt  e 
Interests  of  the  United  States  In  the  proper  y 
of  such  enterprise;  and  (3)  the  assurame 
that  there  Is  reasonable  protection  to  tt  e 
United  States.  The  Board  Is  authorized  to  dli  - 
approve  any  transaction  of  such  enterprU  e 
Involving  the  disposition  of  its  assets  whic  i 
may  affect  the  repayment  of  a  loan  that  hi 


been  guaranteed  pursuant  to  the  provtslons 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  IHe  Oeneral  Accounting  Office  shall 
make  a  detailed  audit  of  all  accounts,  books, 
records,  and  transactions  of  any  borrower 
with  reelect  to  which  an  application  for  a 
loan  guarantee  Is  made  under  this  Act.  The 
Oeneral  Accounting  Office  shall  report  the 
results  of  such  audit  to  the  Board  and  to  the 
Congress. 

MAXIMUM    OBUQATIOH 

Sec.  8.  The  maximum  obligation  of  the 
Board  under  all  oustandlng  loans  guaranteed 
by  It  shall  not  exceed  at  any  time  $250,000,- 
000. 

EMEXGXNCT    LOAN   OUAXANTEX    FUND 

Sec.  9.  (a)  There  is  established  in  the 
Treasury  an  emergency  loan  guarantee  fund 
to  be  administered  by  the  Board.  The  fund 
shall  be  used  for  the  payment  of  the  expenses 
of  the  Board  and  for  the  purpose  of  fulflUlng 
the  Board's  obligations  under  this  Act.  Mon- 
eys In  the  fund  not  needed  for  current  oper- 
ations may  be  invested  in  direct  obligations 
of,  or  obligations  that  are  fully  guaranteed 
as  to  principal  and  Interest  by.  the  United 
SUtes  or  any  agency  thereof. 

(b)  The  Board  shall  prescribe  and  collect 
a  guarantee  fee  In  connection  with  each  loan 
guaranteed  by  It  under  this  Act.  Sums  re- 
alized from  such  fees  shall  be  deposited  In 
the  emergency  loan  guarantee  fund. 

(c)  Payments  required  to  be  made  as  a 
consequence  of  any  guarantee  by  the  Board 
shall  l>e  made  from  the  emergency  loan  guar- 
antee fund.  In  the  event  that  moneys  in  the 
fund  are  Insiifflclent  to  make  such  payments, 
In  order  to  discharge  Its  responsibilities,  the 
Board  Is  authorized  to  Issue  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  notes  or  other  obligations  in 
such  forms  and  denominations,  bearing  such 
maturities  and  subject  to  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Board 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  Such  notes  or  other  obligations 
shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  into  consid- 
eration the  current  average  market  yield  on 
outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  of  comparable  maturities  dur- 
ing the  month  preceding  the  issuance  of  the 
notes  or  other  obligations.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
purchase  any  notes  and  other  obligations 
Issued  hereunder  and  for  that  purpose  be  is 
authorized  to  use  as  a  public  del>t  transaction 
the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  any  securities 
Issued  under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act, 
as  amended,  and  the  purposes  for  which  se- 
curities may  be  Issued  under  that  Act  are  ex- 
tended to  Include  any  purchckse  of  such  notes 
and  obligations. 

FEDERAL      aXSEBVE      BANKS      AS     FISCAL      AOBNTS 

Sec.  10.  Any  Federal  Reserve  bank  which  is 
requested  to  do  so  shall  act  as  fiscal  agent 
for  the  Board.  Each  such  fiscal  ogent  shall  be 
reimbursed  by  the  Board  for  all  expenses  and 
losses  Inciirred  by  It  In  acting  as  agent  on  be- 
half of  the  Board. 

PROTECTION  OF  GOVERNMENT'S   INTEREST 

Sec.  11.  (a)  The  Attorney  Oeneral  shall 
take  such  action  as  may  be  appropriate  to 
enforce  any  right  accruing  to  the  United 
States  or  any  officer  or  agency  thereof  as  a 
result  of  the  issiiance  of  guarantees  under 
this  Act.  Any  sums  recovered  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  t>e  paid  Into  the  emergency 
loan  guarantee  fund. 

(b)  The  Board  shall  be  entitled  to  recover 
from  the  borrower,  or  any  other  person  liable 
therefor,  the  amount  of  any  payments  made 
pursuant  to  any  guarantee  agreement  entered 
Into  under  this  Act,  and  upon  making  any 
such  payment,  the  Board  shall  l)e  subrogated 
to  all  the  rights  of  the  recipient  thereof. 


Sec.  12.  The  Board  shall  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress annually  a  full  report  of  its  operations 
under  this  Act.  In  addition,  the  Board  shall 


submit  to  the  Congress  a  special  report  not 
later  than  June  30.  1973.  which  shall  include 
a  full  report  of  the  Board's  operations  to- 
gether with  Its  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  the  need  to  continue  ttie  giiarantee 
program  beyond  the  termination  date  spec- 
ified in  section  13.  If  the  Board  recommends 
that  the  program  should  l>e  continued  l>e- 
yond  such  termination  date.  It  shall  state  Its 
recommendations  with  respect  to  the  appro- 
priate board,  agency,  or  corporation  which 
should  administer  the  program. 

TEBMIMA'nON 

Sec.  13.  The  authority  of  the  Board  to  enter 
Into  any  guarantee  or  to  make  any  commit- 
ment to  guarantee  under  this  Act  terminates 
on  Deceml)er  31,  1973.  Such  termination  does 
not  affect  the  carrying  out  of  any  contract 
guarantee,  commitment,  or  other  obligation 
entered  Into  pursuant  to  this  Act  prior  to 
that  date,  or  the  taking  of  any  action  neces- 
sary to  preserve  or  protect  the  Interests  of 
the  United  States  in  any  amounts  advanced 
or  paid  out  In  carrying  on  operations  xinder 
this  Act. 

Approved  August  9,  1971. 

Secrttaxt  of  the  Trsasurt, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Mar.  30,  1972. 
Hon.  Elmer  B.  Staats, 

Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 
General  Accounting  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Elmer:  Since  receipt  of  your  letter 
of  February  10.  1972,  regarding  the  authority 
of  the  Oeneral  Accounting  Office  to  review 
the  activities  of  the  Emergency  Loan  Guar- 
antee Board,  I  have  reviewed  the  entire  mat- 
ter again. 

As  you  know,  representatives  of  your  Office 
have  examined  and  verified  the  accounts  of 
the  E:mergency  Loan  Guarantee  Board.  On 
the  basis  of  my  review  of  the  matter,  how- 
ever. I  continue  to  l>elleve  ttiat  the  conclusion 
reached  by  the  Board  at  its  November  1971 
meeting,  as  set  forth  in  my  letter  to  you  of 
December  9,  1971,  was  correct,  and  ttiat  It 
was  not  the  intent  of  Congress  that  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Board  be  reviewed  by  ttie  Oen- 
eral Accounting  Office.  In  reaching  that  con- 
clusion, the  Board  and  Its  staff  gave  careful 
attention  to  the  provisions  of  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Aot  of  1921,  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  194€,  and  the  Account- 
ing and  Auditing  Act  of  1950. 
Sincerely, 

John  M.  Connallt. 

Comptroller  Oeneral 

OF  THE  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C,  February  10, 1972. 
Hon.  John  B.  Connallt, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  John:  On  December  9  you  wrote  me 
that  records  of  the  Emergency  Loan  Ouaran- 
tee  Bocutl,  which  has  guaranteed  a  loan  to 
the  Lockheed  Corporation,  would  not  be 
available  to  the  General  Accounting  Office  In 
carrying  out  Its  audit  and  review  responsi- 
bilities. Tour  letter  indicates  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  Emergency  Loan  Guarantee 
Act,  or  its  legislative  history,  which  provides 
fcr  a  GAO  review  of  the  Board's  activities 
and  suggest  tliat  Congress  might  need  to 
pass  additional  legislation  to  make  It  clear 
that  GAO  has  this  authority. 

I  am  afraid  ttiat  your  staff  tias  overlooked 
the  iMtslc  authority  of  GAO  as  set  forth  In 
the  Budget  and  Acco\intlng  Act  of  1921 
to  audit  the  activities  of  the  Government 
agencies.  Also  Included  In  the  Act  Is  the  right 
of  access  to  the  records  of  the  agencies.  In 
short,  there  would  have  been  no  reason  for 
the  Congress  to  repeat  this  authority  In  con- 
nection with  the  Emergency  Loan  Guaran- 
tee Act.  I  wonder  If  you  wotild  not  want  to 
take  a  personal  lo(A  at  the  situation. 

Best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Elmer  B.  Staats. 
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SXCaXTART  OF  THE  TRSASmtT, 

Washington.  D.C,  Dec.  9, 1971. 
Hon.  Blmxr  B.  Staats, 

Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
General  Accounting  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Staats:  This  Is  In  further  re- 
sponse to  your  September  21,  1971  letter  to 
me  as  Clialrman  of  the  Emergency  Loan 
Guarantee  Board  requesting  ttiat  records  of 
the  Board  be  made  available  to  the  General 
Accounting  Office  for  Its  review.  In  your  letter 
you  Indicate  your  authority  to  review  deci- 
sions of  the  Board  and  Its  records  is  found 
In  the  Budget  and  Accovmtlng  Act  of  1921. 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946 
and  the  Accoiintlng  and  Auditing  Act  of 
1950. 

The  Board  wishes  to  cooperate  as  fully  as 
possible  with  the  General  Accounting  Office. 
After  carefully  considering  your  request, 
however,  the  Board  concluded  at  Its  meeting 
on  Novemt>er  17  that  It  was  not  the  intent 
of  Congress  ttiat  the  Oeneral  Accounting  Of- 
fice review  its  decisions.  The  Board's  belief  is 
based  on  its  understanding  of  what  was  in- 
tended to  be  accomplished  by  the  Emergency 
Loan  Guarantee  Act.  If  Congress  Intends  for 
the  General  Accounting  Office  to  review  the 
decisions  of  the  Emergency  Loan  Guarantee 
Board,  we  l>elleve  amendatory  legislation 
should  be  enacted  making  It  clear  ttiat  the 
GAO  has  this  authority. 

Congressional  review  of  loan  guarantee 
matters  Is  carefully  spelled  out  In  the  Guar- 
antee Act:  the  GAO  Is  directed  to  audit  the 
Iwrrower  and  report  Its  findings  to  the  Board 
and  to  the  Congress;  and  the  Board  Is  di- 
rected to  make  a  "full  report"  of  its  opera- 
tions to  the  Congress.  We  find  nothing  in  the 
Guarantee  Act  or  Its  legislative  history  wtilch 
suggests  an  Intent  that  competing  reports 
of  the  Board's  chelations  were  to  l>e  made 
to  the  Congress  or  that  the  Board's  decisions 
were  to  lie  reviewed  by  the  General  Account- 
ing Office. 

The  Board  as  constituted  by  the  Congress 
Is  uniquely  well  qualified  to  make  the  deter- 
minations called  for  by  the  Guarantee  Act, 
Including  the  critical  finding  of  whether  fail- 
ure to  guarantee  a  loan  would  have  an  ad- 
verse effect  on  the  economy. 

We  would  l>e  liappy  to  discuss  this  matter 
further  with  you  if  you  wish.  Questions  con- 
cerning the  basis  for  the  Board's  decision 
also  may  be  directed  to  Samuel  R.  Pierce,  Jr., 
General  Counsel  of  the  Treasury,  and  Execu- 
tive Director  to  the  Board. 

Finally,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  fur- 
nishing a  copy  of  your  Septemlier  21.  1971 
letter  to  me  together  with  a  copy  of  ttils 
response  to  the  Honorable  John  Sparkman, 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  and  the  Hon- 
orable Wright  Patman.  Chairman  of  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 
Sincerely. 

John  B.  Connallt. 

Comptsollxr  Genxrai., 

OF  THE  United  Statss, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  21, 1971. 
Hon.  John  B.  Connallt.  Jr., 
Chairman,  Emergency  Loan  Guarantee  Board. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  As  you  are  aware  the 
Emergency  Loan  Guarantee  Act.  Public  Law 
92-70.  requires  the  Oeneral  Accounting  Ofllce 
to  make  a  detailed  audit  of  any  borrower 
with  respect  to  wtilch  a  loan  guarantee  Is 
made. 

In  this  connection,  a  meeting  to  Initiate 
our  review  was  held  on  Septemt>er  16.  1971, 
between  representatives  of  our  Office  and  Ur. 
Tim  Greene,  Secretary  of  the  Emergency  Loan 
Guarantee  Board. 

The  discussion  centered  on  ttiree  areas: 
decisions  of  the  Board  In  approTlng.  execut- 
ing, and  administering  any  guaranteed  loans; 
the  provisions  of  the  guaranteed  loan  agree- 


ments established  between  the  Board  and 
the  borrower;  and  the  audit  of  the  borrower. 
Mr.  Greene  had  some  question  oonoemlng 
our  authority  and  responsibility  for  review 
of  Board  decisions. 

As  you  know  the  authority  and  responsi- 
bility of  the  GAO  for  making  audits  and 
Investigations  of  Government  agencies  are 
stated  In  a  numt>er  of  laws  Including  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act,  1921;  the  Leg- 
islative Reorganization  Act,  1946;  and  the 
Accounting  and  Auditing  Act  of  1950.  For  ex- 
ample. Section  312  of  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Act  requires  ttie  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral to  examine  all  matters  relating  to  the 
receipt,  disbursement  or  application  of  public 
funds  and  report  to  the  Congress  the  results 
of  such  examinations.  Section  313  of  the 
same  Act  states  that  all  departments  and 
establishments  shall  furnish  Information  as 
may  be  required  of  them  by  the  Comptroller 
General.  It  further  provides  ttiat  the  Oomp- 
troller  General  shall  have  access  to  any 
books,  documents,  papers  or  records  of  such 
departments  or  establlslimenta.  Section  2 
of  this  Act  defines  department  or  establish- 
ment to  Include  lx>ards  such  as  the  Emer- 
gency Loan  Guarantee  Board. 

In  view  of  the  fact  tliat  Lockheed  has  al- 
ready received  a  sulistantlal  amount  of  the 
guaranteed  loan  and  Is  likely  to  receive  addi- 
tional amounts  in  the  near  future,  we  are 
anxious  to  begin  our  work  as  soon  as  (Knslble. 
We  would  appreciate  advice  as  to  when  the 
records  of  the  Board  can  be  made  available 
for  review. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Elmer  B.  Staats, 

Comptroller  Oeneral  of  the  United  States. 


MEANY-PROXMIRE  CLASH  OVER 
WHO  BULLED  INFLA^nON  CON- 
TROL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thtirsday.  April  20,  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  had  one  of  the  liveliest  and 
most  interesting  hearings  we  have  had 
in  a  long  time.  Our  principal  witness  was 
George  Meany,  the  president  of  the  AFL- 
CIO.  The  hearing  was  vintage  Meany, 
which  means  about  as  straightforward  a 
comment  on  economic  policy  as  one  can 
get. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
transcript  of  the  hearing  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  trans- 
cript was  orderd  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Revdcw  of  Phase  n  of  the  New 
Economic  Program 

The  Committee  met,  pursuant  to  notice, 
at  10:00  o'clock  ajn..  In  Room  G-308,  New 
Senate  Office  BuUdlng,  Senator  William  Prox- 
mlre  (Chairman  of  the  Committee)  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Pioxmlre  (presiding), 
Pulbrlgbt,  Javlts,  Percy,  and  RepresenUtlves 
Conable  and  Brown. 

Also  present:  John  R.  Stark,  Executive  Di- 
rector; Lou^Iln  F.  Mc  Hugh,  Senior  Koon- 
omlst;  Lucy  A.  Falcone,  Jerry  J.  Jaslnow- 
skl,  John  R.  Karllk,  Richard  F.  Kaufman, 
Coxirtenay  M.  Slater,  Economists;  Walter  B. 
Laesslg,  Minority;  George  D.  Krumbhaar, 
Minority  Counsel;  and  Leslie  J.  Barr,  Mi- 
nority. 

Chairman  Proxmisk.  The  Committee  wUl 
come  to  order. 

BCr.  Meany,  you  drove  a  hard  bargain  be- 
fore you  agreed  to  serve  on  the  Pay  Board. 
First  you  insisted  that  it  t>e  tripartite.  Many 
disagreed  with  you  on  that  and  thou^t  a 
tripartite  l>oard  would  t>og  down  in  delay, 
would  invite  division  and  disagreement,  and 
when  it  would  stumble  along  would  only  be 
aUe  to  do  so  by  caving  Into  pressure. 


It  looks  like  this  is  exactly  what  hap- 
pened to  the  Board.  So  those  who  disagreed 
with  you  may  have  been  right.  At  any  rate 
the  Board  did  delay.  It  did  deadlock.  And  in 
my  view  it  did  cave  in  under  pressure. 

But  the  tripartite  feature  was  not  the  Ad- 
ministration's idea  or  Congress'  idea.  It  was 
your  idea.  And  when  you  walked  off  the 
Board,  you  kUled  It.  You  strangled  your 
own  baby. 

You  also  drove  another  bargain.  You  in- 
sisted that  there  would  be  no  Interference — 
some  might  call  it  coordination — between 
the  Cost  of  Living  Council  and  the  Board. 

You  Insisted  that  the  Board,  not  the  CoSt 
of  Living  Council,  not  Secretary  Connally, 
not  the  Administration  but  the  Board,  should 
determine  wage  policy  without  interference 
or  veto.  You  won  that  battle. 

It  la  true  that  this  victory  has  been  at 
least  partially  sabotaged  by  Cost  of  Living 
determination  of  some  policies  such  as  low 
Income  exemption.  But  the  Pay  Board  sover- 
eignty was  again  your  baby.  And  as  long  as 
you  were  on  the  Board  it  had  a  fighting 
chance.  Now  you  have  left  the  Board,  and 
this  Senator  wouldn't  give  a  nlckle  for  the 
continuing  Independence  of  the  Pay  Board. 
Here  la  a  second  offspring  you  have  done  In. 

When  you  walked  off  the  Board  you  said 
you  didn't  want  to  l>e  mere  window  dressing. 
But  while  you  were  on  it  your  will  seemed 
to  prevail  on  some  Immensely  impressive  set- 
tlements— coal  wages  were  allowed  a  12  per- 
cent Increase:  railroads  even  more.  There 
were  other  settlements  which  seemed  in- 
flationary. Frankly,  I  opposed  them,  but  you 
seemed  to  t>e  winning. 

Sure  you  lost  some  battles,  some  tough 
battles,  but  you  seemed  to  be  winning  the 
war.  And  I  don't  see  how  you  could  possibly 
have  called  the  overall  determinations  by  the 
Pay  Board  Just  a  facade.  The  results  were:  1. 
Some  enormous  breakthrougtis  for  Immedi- 
ate wage  gains  for  lat>or;  2.  some  serious  set- 
backs for  any  effective  antl-lnflatlon  pro- 
gram. 

Now  this  Is  all  over.  You  are  on  the  out- 
side. You  must  carry  on  your  fight  for  a 
better  break  for  the  working  man  from  the 
outside. 

You  are  a  mighty  powerful  man.  Some  say 
you  are  the  second  most  powerful  man  In 
the  country.  I  would  only  question  why  they 
say  second. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  this  hearing  this 
morning  to  see  If  something  better  cant 
come  out  of  tills  action  of  yours.  You  are  as 
devoted  as  any  American  to  the  economic 
health  of  this  country.  You  know  as  well  as 
anyone  that  inflation  can  spell  disaster  for 
the  millions  of  working  men  you  represent. 
You  have  the  power  to  get  results,  and.  as  I 
am  sure  you  recognize,  when  you  walked  off 
ttiat  Pay  Board  you  did  not  walk  out  on  your 
reqx>nslbUlty  to  your  cotintry. 

I  stress  this  point  t>ecauae  I  am  now  going 
to  go  on  to  say  that,  after  listening  to  the 
Administration  witnesses,  I  am  not  only  per- 
suaded that  inflation  is  not  being  controlled, 
but  that  in  addition  lalx>r  may  be  right  In 
thinking  the  program  will  result  In  serious 
discrimination  against  them. 

The  control  of  wages  has  not  been  very 
good.  Some  unions  tiave  gotten  extraordi- 
narily large  settlements  approved.  The  Pay 
Board  estimates  of  average  increases  con- 
tain so  many  loopholes  tliat  they  are  hard  to 
Interpret.  But  if  the  sUtistlcs  Judge  Boldt 
presented  yesterday  are  even  anywhere  near 
correct,  wages  are  t)elng  controlled  more  ef- 
fectively than  prices. 

In  part  tills  Is  being  done  tlirough  delay. 
Some  of  the  Pay  Board's  most  difficult  cases 
are  still  pending.  If  decisions  can  be  put  off 
long  enough,  ttiis  will  certainly  help  keep 
down  the  average  wage  increase,  but  it  woxild 
l>e  liard  to  Imagine  a  more  unjust  way  of 
achieving  this  objective. 

Ttie  Prioe  Commission  by  contrast 
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to  move  with  promptness  in  approving  pr  c« 
Increases.  The  statistics  presented  by  Clu  Ir- 
man  Grayson  indicating  that  40  percent  of 
the  first  129  firms  to  file  complete  quartetly 
reports  appeared  to  have  profit  margins  ex- 
ceeding the  giildelines,  certainly  suggest  tl  at 
prices  have  gone  up  more  than  they  shOD  Id. 
I  have  little  hope  that  Mr.  Orayson's  fne 
plans  for  price  roU-backs  will  come  to  mu  ih. 
The  sheer  effort  Involved  In  reading  end 
evaluating  the  reports  of  3,000  comparles 
will  in  Itself  prevent  uniform  application  of 
the  profit  rule. 

So  I  can  understand  why  you  think  Jie 
program  will  turn  out  to  be  systematic!  lly 
discriminatory  against  labor.  Corpomte 
profits  represent  only  about  ten  percend  of 
total  national  Income,  while  wages  and  sal- 
aries represent  75  percent.  So  a  little  ej  tra 
profit  may  not  have  a  really  major  Impact  on 
prices.  But  the  equity  issue  involved  is  VBry 
serious.  The  very  notion  that  excess  proQts 
are  resulting  from  this  program  inf urli  tes 
the  public.  They  feel  they  Just  cannot  co- 
operate. A  program  which  the  public  lees 
as  unfair  cannot  help  but  fall. 

My  view  U  that  the  thing  to  do  with  i  his 
shambles  of  a  control  program  is  to  get  rl( ,  of 
it.  Limit  the  controls  to  the  areas  of  mon  3p 
oly  power  and  the  few  areas  of  supply  shi  >rt- 
age.  Make  these  limited  controls  effec  Ive 
while  they  last.  Then  get  rid  of  them,  oo, 
replacing  them  with  voluntary  guideline  i.  I 
know  my  position  on  this  differs  from  tha  .  of 
the  AFL-CIO,  and  I  hope  we  can  later  jget 
into  some  discussion  of  that. 

Mr.  Meany.  the  Administration  offlclalt 
have  had  testify  have  made  light  of  the  im- 
portance of  labor  participation  on  the  Pay 
Board  Furthermore,  they  have  fiatly  dei  ied 
some  of  the  accusations  you  and  other  lijbor 
leaders  have  made.  Now  It  Is  yotir  turn. 

Before  you  begin,  let  me  say  that  I  (ap- 
preciate receiving  your  statement  before  the 
close  of  business  yesterday.  You  are  clos*  to 
winning  on  that  score.  1  had  a  little  coUoq  loy 
with  Mr.  Brown.  He  wondered  if  I  would  Ml 
George  Meany  this  morning  that  he  was  1  ate 
In  his  statement.  You  were  late.  You  vloli  ted 
the  Reorganization  Act,  which  requires  48 
hours  in  advance.  You  were  later  than  the 
Committee  instructed.  You  did  a  whale  <  f  a 
lot  better  than  anybody  except  Mr.  Gull  m- 

der,  the  bead  of  the  National  Assoclatloq  of 

Manufacturers. 

We  are  delighted  to  have  had  your  sti^- 
ment  In  advance. 


BTATXMKNT       OP       CEORCK       MXANT, 

AMXaiCAN     FEDERATION     OF     LABOS     AND    C^M- 
CEESS  or  INDUSTRIAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

Mr.  MxANT.  Thank  you  very  much.  Beft>re 
proceeding  with  my  statement — 

Chairman  Proxmirx.  Before  you  do  tliat. 
Just  one  other  point.  Again,  I  am  embar- 
rassed to  tell  you.  You  are  certainly  our  pr  n- 
clpal  witness  and  our  most  Important  wit- 
ness in  this  hearing.  We  have  followed 
policy  and  I  know  you  want  to  be  trea  «d 
equally  with  everybody  else.  We  put  a  tli  ler 
up  here  and  limit  everybody  to  16  mlnuies. 
The  buzzer  goes  off  at  13  minutes  and  j  ou 
have  two  minutes  left.  Then  we  will  get  li^to 
the  questioning  period. 

There  will  be  other  Senators  here  anc 
know  you  want  as  much  time  for  give  a  ad 
take  as  we  can  have. 

Mr  Meant.  Am  I  permitted  to  comment' 

Chairman  Proxmirx.  Yes,  without  restr 
tions  on  your  time. 

Mr.  Mzant.  You  speak  of  the  battles 
won  and  the  victories  we  won  In  this  wh^le 
bxislness.  Frankly,  I  dont  want  to  win  aiy 
more  battles.  If  we  won  battles  with  the  iljd- 
ministration  on  this  question. 

We  started  back  in  February  1966  and  We 
■aid  publicly.  In  a  public  statement  unail- 
mously  adopted  by  your  Executive  Coun<  U, 
which  received  wide  publicity,  that  It 
not  our  decision  as  to  whether  or  not  coh- 


trols  should  be  used  to  combat  inflation,  tbia 
was  the  decision  that  would  have  to  be  made 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

However,  if  he  made  that  decision,  we 
would  cooperate,  providing,  and  I  want  to 
stress  this,  that  the  controls  were  fair  and 
equitable,  and  that  they  were  put  out  In 
all  segments  of  the  economy  that  had  any 
Impact  on  the  question  of  infiation. 

We  repeated  that  again  later  that  year  and 
then  in  1967  and  in  1968  and  in  1970  and 
again  in  1971  we  issued  that  same  statement, 
word  for  word,  that  we  were  ready  to  sur- 
render some  of  our  freedom  in  order  to  make 
a  contribution  to  fight  this  battle  of  infiation. 
You  say  that  70  percent  of  the  workers' 
wages  have  an  Impact  on  prices  and  only  10 
percent  of  profits. 

Well,  I  can  say  to  you  that  we  are  the  first 
victims  of  inflation.  If  you  talk  to  the  house- 
wives of  America  today,  and  we  have  a  way 
of  talking  to  them — we  have  some  material 
which  shows  what  they  are  up  against  on  the 
basis  of  a  survey  we  made — we  certainly 
want  to  bring  prices  down.  If  we  brought 
prices  down,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  the  pres- 
sure for  higher  wages  would  be  to  some  ex- 
tent lessened.  When  you  look  at  the  prob- 
lem of  the  housewife  with  her  bills  going  up 
and  up  and  up — I  happened  to  talk  to  the 
wife  of  a  Republican  Congn'essman  that  I 
have  known  for  many  years,  and  she  was  al- 
most In  tears  Jiist  a  few  nights  ago.  She  has 
a  large  family.  I  happened  to  meet  her  at  a 
social  occasion.  She  said  that  she  shops  for 
her  large  family.  I  think  once  a  week,  and 
she  keeps  a  record.  Six  months  ago  she  was 
paying  9155  for  her  week's  supply  for  her 
children,  which  she  buys  in  the  super  market. 
Now  it  is  about  $198. 

I  want  to  say  this,  that  she  can  afford  to 
pay  that,  I  am  quite  sure.  I  know  her  hus- 
band and  I  know  what  his  background  is.  In 
fact,  he  is  a  very  good  friend  of  mine,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  be  is  a  Republican  Con- 
gressman. 

She  was  really  indignant  about  it.  This 
applies  to  all  the  housewives  of  America. 
Whether  they  can  afford  it  or  not,  they  don't 
like  to  get  robbed  in  the  store.  So  we  are 
the  victims. 

You  talk  about  the  people  who  get  the 
profits,  and  so  on  and  so  forth.  They  are  the 
victims,  too,  but  not  to  the  extent  that  we 
are.  Just  because  of  our  numbers.  So  we  start 
out.  Senator,  by  saying  that  we  want  to  see 
prices  controlled. 

What  was  the  attitude  of  the  NAM?  What 
was  the  attitude  of  Mg  business?  No  con- 
trols at  all.  Controls  are  undemocratic. 

What  did  the  President  of  the  United 
States  say?  The  President  of  the  United 
States  said  controls  will  not  work.  They  will 
not  work  because  they  are  never  equitable 
"and  I  am  completely  and  tmalterably  op- 
posed to  price  controls."  This  Is  what  Mr. 
Nixon  said. 

However,  when  he  became  President,  we 
were  told  that  there  was  going  to  be  a  flght 
on  inflation,  and  with  a  great  deal  of  fan- 
fare and  a  great  deal  of  rhetoric  from  Arthur 
Bums  we  were  told  that  the  Inflation  was 
going  to  be  licked.  This  was  February  1959. 
I  have  In  my  record,  and  I  put  this  In  the 
record  the  other  day,  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Nixon  to  me  personally  in  which  he  said, 
"We  are  going  to  control  prices.  We  are  going 
to  bring  prices  down.  And  we  are  going  to 
do  It  without  asking  the  worker  to  pay  for 
this  control  by  the  loss  of  his  Job.  In  other 
words,  we  are  going  to  do  it  without  .fusing 
additional    unemployment." 

What  was  the  system?  Monetary  flscal 
control,  squeeze  down,  cool  down  the  hot 
economy.  This  was  Arthur  Bunu'  theory, 
to  co<d  It  down.  I  have  known  him  for  years 
and  be  sincerely  believed  tbls  would  bap- 
pen.  This  was  the  beginning  of  Phase  I, 
February  1969,  the  start  of  Phase  I,  not  Au- 
gust 16,  1971. 


What  happened?  Well,  ttiey  did  slow  busi- 
ness down  a  little  and  they  pron4>tly  caused 
unemployment. 

Of  course,  we  kept  getting  a  series  of  state- 
ments from  the  representatives  of  the  Exec- 
utive Branch  of  the  Government.  They 
have  a  way  of  seeing  blue  birds  flying  around 
every  time  a  statement  comes  out.  They  ig- 
nore the  things  that  they  feel  might  not  be 
favorable. 

But  Mr.  Walker,  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  in  July  1969,  Jxist  a  few 
months  after  the  Phase  I  inflationary  flght 
started,  pointed  to  the  rapidly  rising  rate  of 
unemployment  and  he  said,  "This  proves 
that  President  Nixon's  plan  is  working." 

Well,  he  evidently  hadn't  consulted  liecause 
President  Nixon's  plan  was  to  control  infla- 
tion and  not  cause  more  unemployment.  8o 
what  was  the  result?  More  unemployment. 
And  what  happened  to  the  inflation?  Up, 
up,  up.  It  was  4.6  percent  in  February  1069. 
A  year  later  it  was  well  over  6  percent.  It  is 
well  over  6  percent  today. 

What  happened  to  the  Interest  rates? 
Gentlemen,  don't  Interest  rates  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  prices?  Dont  interest  rates 
have  something  to  do  with  what  the  con- 
sumer pays?  Don't  what  the  middleman  gets 
for  his  profit  have  something  to  do  with  the 
price?  Don't  proflts  have  something  to  do 
with  price?  Don't  dividends  that  are  paid 
on  Investment  capital  have  some  impact  on 
prices?  Or  is  the  only  thing  that  has  an 
Impact  on  prices  the  workers'  wages? 

We  don't  believe  that.  But  we  kept  hear- 
ing that  the  plan  Is  working,  the  economic 
plan  is  working. 

However.  I  began  to  have  my  doubts  be- 
cause Jiist  about  a  year  after  the  plan  went 
into  effect  Arthur  Bums  started  to  make 
some  speeches.  He  dldnt  talk  about  bis 
plan.  He  didn't  say,  "Well,  It  may  work  a 
little  better."  He  dldnt  even  mention  the 
plan.  He  started  to  say,  "Labor  is  the  prob- 
lem. Labor  is  the  problem."  He  came  out 
with  some  new  ideas.  Congress  dldnt  adopt 
them.  One  of  his  new  ideas  was  to  enact 
compulsory  legislation,  to  compel  workers  to 
work  for  wages  laid  down  by  the  government, 
to  work  for  the  private  employer  at  a  wage 
set  by  government  flat. 

He  had  another  idea.  The  minimum  wage 
law  was  In  the  way  because,  you  see,  In  our 
unemployment  figures  we  get  an  overall  fig- 
ure but  then  there  are  a  lot  of  broken  down 
figures  about  how  It  affects  the  blacks,  how 
it  affects  the  ghettoes,  how  It  affects  rural 
areas,  how  it  affects  teenagers,  and  so  forth. 
The  teenage  rate  Is  always  high  and  always 
will  be  high  because  the  teenagers  are  added 
to  the  labor  force  when  they  are  out  of  work. 
They  are  not  working.  They  have  never 
worked  before. 

They  come  Into  the  labor  force  and  until 
they  get  a  Job  they  are  listed  as  unemployed. 
Sometimes  their  rate  is  as  high  as  22  per- 
cent. But  Arthur  had  a  brilliant  idea.  The 
minimum  wage  law  should  be  amended  so 
that  the  teenagers  can  be  hired  at  something 
below  the  minimum  wage.  The  fact  that  tbls 
may  put  the  teenager's  father  out  of  work 
never  occurred  to  Arthur,  but  I  suppose  If  It 
did  his  answer  would  be,  "Well,  the  father 
can  always  g^  on  welfare." 

It  is  very  simple.  Tie  it  all  together. 
Speaking  of  Welfare,  this  Is  one  place 
where  we  have  made  great,  great  progress. 
We  have  added  almost  5  million  people  to 
welfare  during  the  last  three  years.  So  this 
is  great.  The  ratio  between  those  who  work 
and  those  who  depend  and  put  their  hands 
out  for  their  sustenance  from  those  who 
work  Lb  changing  all  the  time.  The  number 
of  people  that  we  call  the  working  poor  la 
increasing  all  the  time. 

So  When  you  look  at  tbls  picture  you  have 
to  look  at  the  general  picture.  As  late  as  last 
July  Secretary  Connally  said,  "There  will  be 
no    change    In    the    President's    economic 
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plan."  And  then  they  went  up  on  a  Friday 
afternoon  to  the  eagle's  nest  up  here  In 
Bfaryland  and  they  had  a  conference. 

They  didn't  even  bother  to  bring  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor.  He  Is  not  one  of  the  egg 
heads.  But  they  bad  Arthur  and  George 
SbultE,  and  they  bad  big  John  Connally 
there.  They  sat  for  several  hours.  All  of  a 
sudden  the  plan  changed  and  they  notified 
the  Members  of  the  Cabinet  to  be  at  the 
White  House  at  four  o'clock  Sunday  after- 
noon, the  15th  of  August.  Then  the  Presi- 
dent came  out  on  the  15th  of  August. 

He  didn't  apologize  for  the  miserable 
failure  of  the  economic  game  plan  number 
one.  He  didn't  even  mention  it.  Of  course, 
this  U  something  he  has  borrowed  from  the 
communists.  They  have  a  technique.  They 
never  defend,  they  never  mention.  You  can't 
get  a  ctMnmunlst  to  talk  about  Czechoslo- 
vakia In  Aug\ist  1968.  You  can't  get  him  to 
talk  about  Hungary  back  in  1956.  No,  they 
don't  talk  about  those  things.  They  talk 
about  what  Is  wrong  with  you.  not  what  Is 
wrong  with  them. 

So  the  President's  education  has  pro- 
gressed, I  think. 

So  not  a  single  word  about  the  failure,  not 
a  word.  And  then  on  the  night  of  Augiist  15 
we  have  the  flip-flop.  The  fellow  who  was 
against  controls  completely  came  out  for 
controls.  And  we  had  a  freeze.  But  we  had 
something  more  than  a  freeze.  We  had  $3 
bUlion  for  indiistry— $3  blUion.  A  litUe  gift 
to  Industry.  After  all,  we  can't  have  all  poor 
people,  you  have  to  have  some  people  get- 
Ung  along.  So  $3  biUion  for  industry  In  the 
form  of  an  Investment  tax  credit. 

This  was  on  top  of  $4  blUion  that  be  bad 
given  Industry  Just  a  month  previous  by 
the  accelerated  write-off  of  their  investments. 
So  they  bad  about  $7-  or  $8  biUlon  given  to 
them  that  night.  It  was  a  great  night  for 
industry. 

And  lo  and  behold  the  NAM  and  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  were  for  controls.  It 
was  great. 

It  is  like  the  fellow  who  is  preaching 
against  dictatorships  to  his  friend,  and  be 
says  to  him,  "Dictatorships  are  wrong."  He 
finally  convinces  him  that  they  are  wrong, 
and  then  he  says,  "However,  unless  you  can 
get  one  of  your  own  they  are  wrong." 

Here  was  the  NAM  and  the  Chamber,  and 
they  had  controls.  But  one  of  their  own  was 
at  the  helm.  Everything  was  fine,  but  not  a 
word  from  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
I  remember  one  of  bis  q>eeches  back  in 
September   1968   when   he  spo^e   about   the 
right  of  the  public  to  know,  the  right  of  the 
public;    the  President  must  let  the  public 
know  what  is  going  on.  He  must  not  only 
explain  what  be  is  going  to  do,  but  be  must 
explain  what  he  has  done  and  why  he  has 
done  it. 
But  not  a  single  word  about  Phase  I. 
Chairman  Psoxkire.  I  would  like  to  in- 
terrupt to  say  that  the  Chair  has  put  him- 
self into  a  very  difficult  dilemma.  Let  me  tell 
you  why. 
Mr.  lidxANT.  You  started  this,  Bill. 
Chairman  Proxmirx.  You  bet  your  life  I 
started  it. 

Mr.  MxANT.  I  haven't  even  gotten  into  the 
meat  of  this  thing  at  all. 

Chairman  Proxmirx.  Yesterday  I  provoked 
Judge  Boldt  and  he  wanted  time. 

Mr.  MxANT.  I  am  surprised  that  you  pro- 
voked Judge  Boldt.  I  didn't  think  that  was 
possible. 

Chairman  Proxmirx.  At  any  rate,  I  gave 
Judge  Boldt  time.  He  took  about  a  minute 
and  a  half  before  we  ran  time  on  him.  As  I 
said,  we  have  run  time  on  every  witness — 
Mr.  Stein,  Mr.  Grayson,  Mr,  Boldt.  I  want 
to  begin  that  time  but  I  told  you  I  wouldn't 
as  long  as  you  are  re^ondlng  to  my  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Mkant.  Did  you  start  with  every  wlt- 
n«sas  the  way  you  started  on  me? 


Chairman  Proxmirx.  Even  tougher.  Let  me 
say  I  am  glad  I  started  this  because  your 
response,  while  your  statement  is  a  fine 
statement,  is  a  great  deal  better,  much  bet- 
ter. Nat  Ooldflnger  may  have  bad  something 
to  do  with  your  statement.  I  am  sure  be 
agrees. 

Let  me  just  say  that  I  think  we  better 

start  with  the  time  now. 

Mr.  Mxamt.  You  can  start  time  anytime. 

Chairman  Proxmirx.  Congressman  Brown 

will  be  very  mad  If  we  don't  treat  you  the 

same  as  we  did  Judge  Boldt. 

Bring  out  the  clocks.  Start  the  time. 

Bfr.  Mrant.  I  hope  this  time  limit  wont 

cut  off  your  questioning  when  I  get  through. 

So  we  get  to  the  pomt  of  August  15.  We 

have  a  freeze.  We  have  contracts.  Then  the 

job  of  carrying  out  the  freeze  is  given  to  the 

Cost  of  Living  Coimcll.  There  is  no  public 

representation  on  the  Cost  of  Living  Coimcll. 

This  is  all  government.  Actually,  it  was  run 

by  a  fellow  by  the  name  of  Webber.  Within 

12  hours  he  interpreted  the  freeze  in  a  great 

many  respects.  He  said  this  means  that  even 

if  you  have  a  contract  which  calls  for  a 

deferred  wage  Increase  in  the  freeze,  that 

wage  increase  cannot  be  paid  because  the 

President  has  spoken. 

Of  course,  I  immediately  said  this  re- 
minded me  of  Peron.  Peron  used  to  raise  the 
wages  from  the  balcony.  The  President  makes 
economic  decisions  affecting  everybody.  He 
makes  them  over  the  tube.  Then  he  said 
another  thing,  and  this  was  an  official  rul- 
ing. Not  only  can  you  not  get  your  deferred 
wage  mcrease,  but  you  are  violating  the  law 
if  you  negotiate  with  your  employer  to  try 
to  get  that  Increase  after  the  freeze  Is  over. 
In  other  words,  you  couldn't  say  to  the 
employer  after  the  freeze  is  over,  "You  owe 
each  man  here  $30  and  we  want  to  talk  to 
you  about  it."  He  would  say,  "No,  I  cant  do 
that.  I  wlU  go  to  jaU.  Mr.  Webber  said  so." 
So  here  we  bad  some  real  dictatorship  fac- 
ing us. 

Well,  we  did  the  best  we  could  under  the 
freeze.  Then  they  talked  about  setting  up  a 
tripartite  system.  We  talked  about  the  tri- 
partite system.  You  know  the  reason  we 
talked  about  it?  Because  of  oiir  experience. 
Senator.  I  spent  over  five  years  on  the  War 
Labor  Board  and  we  bad  a  tripartite  setup. 
We  had  no  government.  We  had  no  govern- 
ment Interference  whatsoever,  not  to  the 
slightest  degree,  at  least  for  the  first  three 
years. 

We  came  up  with  the  little  steel  formula, 
which  was  limiting  on  wages.  We  didn't  like 
it,  but  we  accepted  it.  We  went  along  because 
we  had  something  to  say  when  the  decision 
was  made.  So  when  they  appointed  the  so- 
called  neutral  members — Judge  Boldt,  Neal 
Jacoby,  Weber — he  was  neutral?  He  was  the 
axe  man  for  John  Connally  on  the  night  of 
Octol>er  21,  1971,  and  on  the  morning  of 
October  22  he  was  a  neutral  member  of  the 
Pay  Board.  That  is  Weber.  And  they  had 
Kermlt  Gordon,  a  conservative  economist. 
Well,  Mr.  Jacoby  has  been  for  the  past  13 
years  a  director  of  Occidental  Petroleum 
Company.  He  is  stiU  a  director,  and  he  is 
supposed  to  be  neutral.  Cabels  was  for  many 
years  an  executive  of  Inland  Steel  Company, 
a  former  vice  president  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Manufacturers.  He,  too,  is  a  neu- 
tral member. 

Then  we  have  Judge  Boldt,  who  is  on  the 
Federal  payroll.  He  Is  not  neutral.  He  is  gov- 
ernment. The  Judge  can  be  very  profound. 
He  is  a  delightful  person.  I  like  him  per- 
sonally very  much.  He  can  be  very  profound 
and  be  and  I  had  a  little  discussion  about 
these  contracts. 

Incidentally,  the  contracts  were  validated 
by  Congress.  You  know  that.  You  are  quite 
familiar  with  that.  Congress  validated  them. 
And  Congress  validated  our  deferred  wage 
increase. 
I  was  talking  about  the  validity  of  the  con- 


tract. I  was  titiHTig  about  the  power  of  the 
President  to  stand  up  In  a  rostrum  and  ne- 
gate contracts,  nullify  contracts.  I  am  not  a 
lawyer,  but  I  have  read  the  Constitution  and 
I  think  I  have  an  advantage  over  some  law- 
yers because  I  get  closer  to  earth  with  people. 
I  am  a  plumber  by  trade  and  I  think 
plumbers  are  much  more  important  than 
lawyers.  I  said  to  Judge  Boldt,  "What  about 
the  validity  of  contracts?  What  about  the 
sanctity  of  contracts?"  He  said,  "Mr.  Meany, 
I  agree  with  you  on  the  sanctity  of  contracts. 
I  think  it  is  tremendously  important  to  up- 
hold the  sanctity.  But  there  Is  a  vital  prm- 
ciple  here."  I  said.  "What  is  the  vital  prin- 
ciple?" He  said.  "We  have  got  to  go  along 
with  the  President." 

Then  If  you  got  to  go  along  with  the  Presi- 
dent, then  I  want  to  say  that  Congress  Is 
Ignoring  that  principle  every  day  of  the 
week.  They  dont  go  along  with  the  Presi- 
dent. But  this  was  the  Judge's  approach, 
that  we  had  to  go  along  with  the  President. 
No  one  in  this  Administration  baa  defended 
these  appointments.  No  one  In  this  Admin- 
istration from  Connally  right  down  the  line 
has  defended  these  appointments  or  even 
mentioned  these  appointments.  Despite  that. 
In  November  we  said  we  will  go  on  this  board. 
We  will  try  to  make  it  work.  In  other  words, 
we  have  said  we  wanted  this.  We  will  try  to 
make  it  work,  despite  the  fact  that  the  dice 
are  loaded.  We  will  see  what  we  can  do. 

Well,  we  had  some  experience  and  we  found 
out  that  we  were  making  no  in4>act  at  all. 
There  was  no  input  from  us.  The  last  deci- 
sion wasn't  near  as  bad  as  people  might  have 
though  it  was  on  the  question  of  figures.  But 
the  last  decision  was  an  insult  to  the  labor 
members  of  that  Board  because  they  came 
into  the  room  and  the  decision  had  already 
been  processed  after  a  caucus  between  the 
business  and  the  so-called  public  members. 
The  caucuses  were  a  regular  thing.  In  fact, 
one  day  we  sat  over  in  the  old  State  Depart- 
ment building  from  9:30  in  the  morning  to 
attend  a  conference  which  was  never  held. 
We  were  supposed  to  have  a  meeting  at  11. 
From  9:30  in  the  morning  until  4:30  in  the 
afternoon  there  was  a  caucus  held  between 
the  so-called  public  members  and  the  busi- 
ness members. 

They  even  went  out  to  lunch  together  and 
left  us  sitting  there.  They  finally  walked  in 
at  4:30  In  the  afternoon. 

ActuaUy,  I  think  the  New  York  Times 
described  the  labor  member's  presence  there 
as  degrading.  The  last  decision  was  worked 
through  the  legal  department  and  presented 
in  it«  final  form.  It  was  laid  on  the  table  and 
the  Chairman  said,  "Gentlemen,  no  use  wast- 
ing any  time.  We  have  ten  votes  for  this  de- 
cision." This  was  sort  of  the  crowning  in- 
sult to  our  people  there. 

When  we  say.  Senator,  that  we  go  along 
with  a  tripartite  setup,  let  me  point  out  that 
we  are  now  going  along  with  a  tripartite  set- 
up. The  same  people  who  are  meml>ers  of  our 
Council,  who  voted  unanimously  to  take 
AFL-CIO  people  off  the  Pay  Board,  are  still 
sitting  on  a  tripartite  board  which  was  es- 
tablished by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  last  March.  That  is  the  Construction 
Industry  Stabilization  Committee.  They  are 
still  working.  So  here  are  the  people  who 
have  voted  to  cut  us  off  the  board,  ^^o  said, 
"Off"  and  they  themselves  are  still  on. 

What  is  the  difference?  The  difference  is 
that  they  have  a  tripartite  board.  They  have 
public  members  and  they  have  no  interfer- 
ence. I  will  tell  you  how  cute  tbls  Adminis- 
tration is.  They  have  not  interfered  with  the 
construction  board  because  it  is  working,  and 
it  is  working  because  it  Is  tripartite  in  na- 
ture and  it  has  the  cooperation  of  all  the 
members  of  that  board,  including  the  labcr 
members.  They  not  only  have  their  coopera- 
tion in  reaching  a  decision,  but  they  have 
cooperation  in  carrying  them  out.  They  are 
carrying  out  those  decisions  and  they  are 
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bringing  down  what  has  been  admitted  i  to 
be  high  wage  settlements  in  the  past  In  the 
building  trades. 

I  will  show  you  how  cute  this  Admlnl!  tra- 
tlon  Is.  This  Construction  Industry  Com:  nls- 
ston  Is  officially,  according  to  the  F  esl- 
dent's  order,  under  the  Pay  Board.  It  Is  ui  ider 
the  Pay  Board,  under  the  Pay  Board's  r  lies 
and  regulations.  But  the  Pay  Board  has  n  iver 
touched  the  Commission. 

I  will  tell  you  why.  Because  the  Iibor 
members  of  this  Commission  have  Infor  ned 
the  Pay  Board,  and  the  public  member  i  of 
this  Commission  have  informed  the  Pay 
Board,  and  the  Industry  members  of  this 
Commission  have  informed  the  Pay  Bou-d, 
"If  you  touch  us.  we  quit." 

So  we  walked  ofT  the  Pay  Board  and  the 
decision  was  made  by  the  unanimous  rote 
of  our  Council  on  the  22nd  of  March.  In- 
cluded In  that  unanimous  vote  were  8<  ven 
members  of  the  construction  Industry  gr  )up 
that  are  now  sitting  and  have  been  slt(  Ing 
since  last  March  on  the  Construction  In- 
dustry Council  set  up  by  the  President. 

On  the  23rd  of  March  the  labor  memt  ers 
of  the  Construction  Industry  Council  issi  led 
this  statement:  That  they  will  continue 
serve  on  the  Commission  only  so  long 
the  Construction  Industry  StabUlzat 
Commission  continues  to  maintain  edfec- 
tlvely  Its  separate  and  autonomous  posit  on 
free  from  the  supervision  or  control  of  ;he 
Pay  Board. 

This  U  a  rather  odd  situation.  Offlclilly 
they  are  under  the  control  of  the  Pay  Bo  jd, 
but  the  Pay  Board  doesn't  touch  them  It 
doesn't  overlook  anything  they  do.  VWiy? 
Why  did  we  get  off?  And  why  did  we  stay? 
Why  are  we  staying  on  that  board? 

If  our  Council  made  a  decision  on  the 
Construction  Industry  Council  they  w(  uld 
have  walked  off.  If  we  make  a  decision  to- 
morrow, they  walk.  We  have  no  Intentlo:  i  of 
making  such  a  decision. 

As  far  as  the  Pay  Board  and  the  fu  ure 
of  the  Pay  Board,  when  we  walked  off  the 
reaction  of  the  Administration  was  somev  hat 
hysterical.  Mr.  Zlegler  said,  "This  Is  sibo- 
tage."  And  the  President  said  something 
about  we  were  trying  to  torpedo  the  Pay 
Board. 

We  weren't  trying  to  torpedo  the  Pay 
Board.  We  were  trying  to  live  with  ourselves. 
We  were  trying  to  live  with  our  mem  tier- 
ship.  We  refused  to  be  a  facade.  We  ref  jsed 
to  be  party  to  a  deception  of  our  own  n  em- 
bers, that  we  were  having  something  t )  do 
With  the  decisions  when  we  were  having  r  oth- 
Ing  to  do  with  the  decisions.  1 

Then  Mr.  Gray  from  the  Department  of 
Justice  compared  me  to  the  robber  barons  of 
the  19th  Century.  If  the  Senate  conflrmsblm. 
he  will  get  to  know  some  robber  baroiu  of 
the  30th  Century  over  there. 

So  as  far  as  we  are  concerned  we  v  ant 
this  to  work.  And  let  me  say  this.  Senator: 
It  can't  work  any  worse  for  us  with  u:  off 
the  Board  because  actually  we  might  ust 
as  well  have  been  off  the  Board  from  the 
start.  We  had  no  hand  In  the  decisions.  We 
were  unable  to  get  that  Board,  Senatoi .  to 
go  along  with  the  will  of  Congress.  The  leg- 
islation that  extended  the  Economic  Stabi- 
lization Act  gave  the  Administration  t  ome 
Instructions,  specially  about  low  paid  w  jrk- 
ers.  about  people  below  the  poverty  lev  d. 

Well,  people  below  the  poverty  level  are 
still  controlled.  Do  you  know  that  the  1  'rice 
Commission  has  decontrolled  86  perceit  of 
the  retail  establishments  In  this  coui  try? 
I  dont  mean  35  percent  of  the  buslne  is.  I 
mean  85  percent  of  the  number  of  estab- 
lishments. They  don't  represent  85  per  ;ent 
of  the  business.  And  they  have  said  to  tl  em, 
"No  control." 

We  have  said  to  the  Price  Commission,  and 
we  have  said  to  the  Pay  Board,  "If  you  are 
going  to  remove  controls  from  an  estab  Ish- 
ment  as  to  its  prices,  surely  you  shouM  re- 
move controls  In  the  establishment  as  tc  the 


wages  It  pays  workers  because  these  are  low- 
paid  workers." 

No.  The  Pay  Board,  itself,  refused  to  ac- 
cept the  $1.90  limit  that  was  placed  by  the 
Commission,  the  Price  Commission,  so  the 
Price  Commission,  after  asking  the  Pay  Board 
advice,  put  it  on  anyway. 

I  say  when  they  did  this  they  were  thwart- 
ing the  win  of  Congress,  because  your  official 
poverty  figure,  you  know,  is  well  above  the 
$1.90  an  hour.  It  is  far  above  $1.90  an  hour. 

As  far  as  us  trying  to  sabotage,  we  are 
not  trying  to  sabotage  it.  We  want  prices 
controlled.  I  say  to  you  very  frankly  the  Ad- 
ministration has  no  Intention  of  changing 
its  approach  on  price  control.  Do  you  know 
why?  The  President  said  he  will  not  create 
a  new  bureaucracy.  Well,  if  he  Is  not  going 
to  create  a  new  bureaucracy,  he  Is  not  going 
to  control  prices  because  the  people  who  put 
these  prices  on,  let  me  tell  you,  have  no  fear 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  I  might 
have  some  fear,  my  members  might  have 
some  fear,  but  business  In  this  country  has 
no  fear  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  They 
have  handled  them  for  many  years.  I  think 
they  have  a  feeling  of  contempt  for  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  based  on  past  ex- 
perience.  They  are  not  going  to  l>e  scared. 

We  have  all  sorts  of  documents  here.  I  am 
quite  sure  I  will  never  be  able  to  read  this 
statement  and  we  can  put  it  Into  the  record. 
We  have  documents  that  we  want  to  put  in 
the  record. 

The  documents  are  an  analysis  of  the 
Price  Commission  formula  for  a  price  boost, 
and  then  an  AFTj-CIO  comparative  price  sur- 
vey made  In  13  sUtes  and  20  communities. 
We  will  submit  that  for  the  record. 

These  show  a  seven  percent  Increase,  a 
34  percent  Increase,  a  33  percent  Increase,  a 
20  percent  Increase — these  are  surveys  made 
by  our  people  In  stores.  We  name  the  stores, 
we  give  you  the  location  of  the  stores,  we  tell 
you  what  the  cost  of  a  pound  of  beef  liver  Is. 
We  tell  you  what  the  cost  of  a  pound  of  car- 
rots Is.  Here  is  a  poiuid  of  carrots  that  went 
up  67  percent.  Coca  Cola  went  up  10  percent. 
Thin  spaghetti  went  up  96  percent.  Carna- 
tion Milk  up  33  percent.  American  processed 
cheese — you  can  do  something  about  this, 
I  am  sure — went  up  11  percent. 

Chairman  Pboxmiuk.  I  went  over  that  last 
night  and  I  think  you  have  an  excellent 
documentation. 

Mr.  Meany,  Isn't  this  what  the  whole  thing 
really  comes  down  to — and  I  want  to  thank 
you  for  a  very  stimulating  and  Interesting 
and  forceful  response — that  when  the  big 
settlements  with  powerful  unions  are  nego- 
tiated, the  Board  approves  even  though  the 

settlements  are  far  more  than  the  guidelines? 

The  80  percent  or  more  of  Americans  who  are 
not  organized  find  that  their  employers  are 
the  Administration  enforcement  agents  be- 
cause they  will  fight  to  keep  the  prices  down, 
because  that  Is  the  way  they  operate,  to  keep 
costs  down — 

Mr.  Meant.  Those  80  percent  are  your  re- 
sponsibility. Senator,  not  mine.  They  are  not 
organized.  They  have  no  spokesman  and  they 
must  look  to  Congress  to  help  them. 

Chairman  Pkoxmikx.  The  Administration 
has  said  that  you  only  represent  a  small  frac- 
tion of  workers  and  many  of  those  you  do 
represent  disagree  with  you.  How  about  that 
charge? 

Mr.  Meant.  If  there  Is  any  of  them  that 
disagree  they  keep  it  to  themselves  because 
we  can't  find  any  disagreement.  In  fact,  we 
get  a  lot  of  mall  which  criticizes  me  because 
I  am  not  militant  enough:  I  ought  to  picket 
the  White  House  or  do  something  like  that. 

Chairman  Pkoxmire.  They  should  have 
been  here  this  morning. 

Mr.  Meant.  The  AFL-CIO  is  the  largest 
organization  of  private  citizens  in  this  coun- 
try. They  say  we  represent  20  percent.  Maybe 
It  is  22  percent,  22  percent  of  the  workers. 
Who  are  on  the  work  force?  The  President 


of  Oeneral  Motors  la  not  the  wortc  focoe  to 
begin  with.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  is  considered  on  the  work  force.  Every- 
body Is  on  the  work  force.  Household  labor, 
domestic  labor,  people  In  business  for  them- 
selves, executives  of  all  types.  How  many  of 
them  can  be  organized,  I  don't  know.  But  we 
organize  those  we  think  we  can  help.  Who 
speaks  for  the  60  million  people  who  are  not 
organized? 

Well,  I  don't  know.  But  I  have  an  Idea 
that  while  we  don't  represent  them,  we  speak 
for  them.  It  Is  like  asking  the  Consumers 
Union  and  the  consumer  organizations  to 
say  who  they  ^eak  for.  You  say  to  them 
they  only  speak  for  their  members?  I  don't 
know  any  housewives  that  belong  to  these 
organizations.  90  percent  of  the  housewives 
don't  belong  to  any  consumer  outfit  at  all. 
But  I  would  assume  that  the  consumer  orga- 
nizations, like  the  Consumers  Union,  do 
speak  for  the  housewives.  We  speak  for  this 
other  labor. 

After  all.  In  the  final  analysis  what  do  we 
want  out  of  this  economy?  Do  we  want  to 
change  this  system?  After  all.  If  you  get  any 
foreign  news,  and  I  am  sure  Senator  Pul- 
bnght  does,  you  will  find  out  that  I  am  a 
capitalist  stooge.  Pravda  pays  a  lot  of  atten- 
tion to  me.  I  am  a  capitalist  stooge.  Well.  I 
suppose  I  am  in  a  sense  because  I  believe  in 
the  capitalist  system. 

I  believe  In  profits.  I  believe  in  manage- 
ment's right  to  manage.  I  believe  In  the  re- 
turn for  Invested  capital  because  otherwise 
we  cant  expand.  This  is  the  life  blood  of 
capitalism.  But  what  do  I  disagree  with?  I 
disagree  with  the  share  of  the  wealth  that 
Is  produced  that  the  worker  gets.  I  have  the 
old  fashioned  Idea  that  this  dynamic  econ- 
omy that  we  like  to  boast  about,  and  it  is 
the  best  with  all  its  faults,  has  been  based 
through  oitf  entire  history  on  the  amount 
of  purchasing  power  In  the  hands  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  people. 

Our  Job  is  to  try  to  get  that  purchasing 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  great  outss  of  the 
people. 

Look  at  our  14.5  million  members.  When 
their  wives  come  home  and  complain,  and 
I  know  they  complain  about  prices  going 
up — and  some  of  the  prices  are  unbelieva- 
ble— where  does  that  worker  go?  He  Is  orga- 
nized. Well,  he  goes  to  his  organization.  How 
does  he  compensate  for  this  Increase  In  his 
living  expenses?  By  looking  to  his  employer 
and  saying.  "I  need  more  money."  It  Is  as 
simple  as  that. 

If  you  kept  the  cost  of  living  down,  I  say 
to  you  quite  frankly  you  would  have  wage 
settlements  as  they  come  up.  But  a  system 
which  has  every  employer  In  this  country 
as  an  enforcer  delighted  to  be  an  enforcer — 
do  you  know  they  finally  cracked  down  on  a 
chain  store  yesterday?  The  government 
finally  cracked  down  on  a  chain  store  In 
Baltimore.  In  fact,  they  fined  them  $2500. 
Not  for  raising  prices  but  for  raising  wages 
Ulegally. 

The  meat  cutters  union,  they  fined  them 
$2500.  They  fined  the  meat  cutters  affected  so 
much  out  of  their  day's  pay.  So  In  that  way 
the  corporation  will  get  Its  $2600  back  quite 
quickly. 

Tou  talk  about  the  longshore  case.  The 
longshore  case  took  $17  million  out  of  the 
pockets  of  16.000  housevrlves  at  the  rate  of 
$15  a  week.  That  was  a  signed  contract.  It 
was  signed  on  the  basis  of  an  increase  In 
productivity  that  was  without  parallel  In 
that  Industry  or  perhaps  any  other  Industry. 
There  was  a  dispute  between  the  two  groups 
as  to  the  fiercentage.  The  union  said  It  went 
up  180  percent  in  ten  years.  The  company 
said  It  went  up  150  percent.  Well,  somewhere 
In  between  that.  It  went  up  33  percent  since 
the  last  contract  was  signed.  They  wanted 
to  get  something  for  It. 

The  employer  was  willing  to  pay  them 
something  for  It.  They  were  willing  to  give 
them  something  for  the  money  that  they 
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saved,  "ntey  brought  down  the  cost  of  ton- 
nage. They  brought  down  the  amount  of 
time  Involved  and  all  of  these  things.  What 
was  the  result?  The  Pay  Board  took  $17 
million  away  from  them. 

I  aak  you.  Senator,  and  I  have  asked  this 
In  a  lot  of  places — and  I  havent  yet  received 
an  answer,  what  does  the  return  of  that 
$17  million  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  workers 
and  Into  the  treasury  of  the  employer  do  to 
bring  down  prices? 

We  would  have  felt  better  if  they  said 
to  the  employer,  "Pass  It  on  to  the  con- 
sumer." But  they  dldnt  say  tliat.  Or  if  they 
even  said.  "Give  it  to  the  Little  Sisters  of 
the  Poor"  we  might  have  felt  better.  We  felt 
pretty  bad  to  take  $17  million  out  of  the 
pockets  of  these  workers  that  they  felt  they 
had  earned,  that  the  employer  conceded 
they  earned,  take  it  out  of  their  pocket  by 
Executive  fiat  and  give  It  to  the  employer. 
What  did  that  do  to  fight  prices? 

Chairman  Proxiure.  Mr.  Meany,  let  me  get 
back  to  the  issue  we  are  trying  to  get  to  this 
morning.  I  agree  with  most  of  what  you 
have  said.  I  agree  that  the  AFL-CIO  does 
serve  the  interests  of  the  American  people 
and  well,  over  the  years  before  you  were  In 
office  and  since  you  have  been  in  office. 
There  is  no  other  organization  that  has 
fought  as  hard  for  decent  opportunities  for 
the  American  worker,  and  those  associated, 
organized  or  unorganized. 

But  under  these  circumstances  how  in  the 
world  does  your  withdrawal  from  the  Pay 
Board  really  serve  the  best  Interests  of  the 
American  public? 

Mr.  Meant.  It  Is  not  going  to  Interfere 
with  the  Pay  Board.  The  Pay  Board  Is  func- 
tioning. 

Chairman  Peoxmikx.  It  would  function 
better  If  we  had  on  the  Board  a  group  that 
represented  such  a  broad  Interest  as  you 
spoke  about. 

Mr.  Meant.  I  don't  think  so.  They  wouldn't 
be  functioning  under  a  facade  of  deceit. 
They  are  functioning  for  what  they  are  a 
government  board. 

Chairman  Psoxmire.  Doesn't  your  resigna- 
tion give  the  Administration  a  scapegoat? 

Mr.  Meant.  Senator,  we  were  the  scapegoat 
from  the  start.  As  I  told  you  before,  when 
Arthur  Bums'  Ivory  tower  collapsed,  he  went 
out  and  made  anti-labor  speeches,  that  we 
had  to  be  controlled. 

Chairman  Proxkixx.  Consider  the  di- 
lemma you  have  put  the  Congress  and  the 
country  in.  What  are  you  going  to  do  about 
it? 

Mr.  Meant.  I  will  tell  you  what  you  should 
do  about  It. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  Let  me  finish,  Mr. 
Meany. 

Mr.  MxANT.  It  sounds  like  a  meeting  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Chairman  Proxmirz.  That  Is  the  best  com- 
pliment I  have  had  today,  although  It  sounds 
to  me  more  like  a  meeting  of  the  AFL-CIO 
Executive  Council. 

Mr.  Meant.  No.  Our  meetings  are  more 
like  prayer  meetings. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  I  Just  pray  to  have  a 
chance  to  get  a  question  in. 

Mr.  Meant.  We  look  at  the  White  House 
and  pray  for  the  country. 

Chairman  PROxmar.  Many  people  dont 
think  that  compulsory  arbitration  is  a  very 
likely  possibility.  We  have  been  able  to  nbap 
it  and  kill  it  year  after  year.  But  now  we  are 
in  a  dilemma.  We  are  in  a  real  dilemma.  I 
think  many  people  consider,  and  I  consider, 
too,  that  the  whole  anti-inflation  program 
may  have  been  blown  out  of  the  waters. 

Teeterday,  It  was  indicated  that  the  prices 
are  going  up  and  are  now  over  the  six  per- 
cent rate.  Your  walk-off  from  the  Pay  Bovd 
really  played  into  the  hands  of  those  who 
want  compulsory  arbitration. 

Mr.  Mxavt.  I  doo't  think  we  have  to  play 
into  their  hands.  If  they  want  compulsory 
arbitration,  they  don't  need  encouragemoit 


from  me.  You  say  what  can  you  do.  Let  the 
Pay  Board  alone.  The  Pay  Board  is  doing  lU 
Job.  It  is  teeping  wages  down.  Let  it  alone. 
It  is  not  going  to  change.  But  talce  care  of 
Mr.  Grayson.  Let  us  get  some  price  control 
because  if  you  are  going  to  control  inflation 
you  have  to  control  prices  and  you  are  not 
oontroUing  prices. 

So  your  Job  Is  quite  obvious.  It  Is  right  in 
front  of  you.  Let  the  Pay  Board  alone.  They 
will  continue  their  5.6  percent  and  after  a 
while  we  will  get  used  to  it.  But  what  about 
prices?  The  price  control  situation  as  it  is 
presented  to  the  American  pec^Ie  Is  an  abso- 
lute fraud.  You  are  not  controlling  prices. 
We  had  200,000  people  on  OPA.  You  know, 
Mr.  Nixon  was  one  of  those  200,000.  He 
worked  for  the  price  control.  He  worked  un- 
der Leon  Henderson's  department  in  World 
War  n,  so  he  knows  what  it  is  all  about. 

He  has  said  publicly  time  and  again,  "I 
will  not  create  a  new  bureaucracy."  I  say  to 
you  and  I  say  to  him,  too,  if  you  don't  create 
a  new  bureaucracy,  you  are  not  going  to  con- 
trol prices.  It  is  Just  as  simile  as  that. 

And  if  you  talk  about  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion, if  you  mesin  that  as  a  threat  to  labor, 
well,  we  have  been  threatened  with  that  time 
and  time  again.  But  let  zne  tell  you  some- 
thing. If  you  inflict  compulsory  arbitration, 
if  you  compel  American  workers  by  law  to 
work  for  the  private  profit  ot  another  indl- 
Tldtial,  you  have  then  taken  a  long,  long 
step  In  the  direction  of  destroying  our  Ameri- 
Ican  system. 

And  let  me  tell  you  if  I  was  an  employer 
I  would  be  opposed  to  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion because  history  shows  that  every  time 
you  control  workers  you  go  a  little  further 
down  the  line.  Hitler  controlled  workers,  but 
then  be  controlled  employers.  The  Soviet 
Union  controls  woiiters  and  they  destroyed 
the  union. 

Chairman  Proxmjrx.  I  am  one  of  only  three 
Senators  who  voted  against  the  longshcwe- 
man  bill — Harris,  Welcker  of  Connecticut. 
and  myself.  I  will  never  vote  for  anything 
that  has  any  implications  of  compulsory  ar- 
bitration. 

Mr.  Meant.  That  bill  was  an  insult  to 
American  labor.  The  President  signed  It  as  a 
warning.  He  didn't  need  to  sign  it.  The  strike 
was  over.  He  signed  It  in  the  land  of  the 
free — he  signed  It  in  Peking 

Chairman  PRoxtaxx.  Mr.  Meany,  I  have 
been  on  tills  committee  many  years,  and  this 
is  the  most  stimulating  colloquoy  I  have  been 
engaged  in  but  it  is  also  the  most  frustrat- 
ing. I  have  never  gone  so  long  trjrlng  to  ask 
a  question  vrithout  being  able  to  ask  one. 

Mr.  Meant.  I  thought  I  answered  your 
questions. 

Chairman  Pxoximx.  I  dldnt  say  you  didn't 
answer  them,  but  I  dldnt  get  to  ask  them. 
I  yield  to  Congressman  Conable. 

Representative  Conable.  Sometimes  It 
Isn't  necessary  to  ask  questions. 

You  have  referred  to  plumbers  and 
lawyers.  I  suspect  I  can  think  of  one  plumber 
who  oouldnt  have  become  a  more  passionate 
advocate  if  he  had  all  the  legal  training  in 
the  world. 

Mr.  Meant.  When  I  think  of  plumbers  and 
lawyers,  I  think  of  the  large  cities.  You  can 
have  7  million  people  in  a  large  city  without 
lawyers,  but  you  eouldnt  have  them  without 
{lumbers. 

Representative  Conable.  Let  me  ask  about 
this  chart  you  have.  It  seems  to  refer  mostly 
to  food  price  increases.  Do  you  feel  we  should 
have  oontrol  of  food  prices? 

Mr.  Vxuxr.  Absolxitely. 

Bepreaentatlve  Conablz.  Do  you  see  any 
problem — 

Mr.  Meant.  Leaving  food  {uloes  out  is  non- 
senaieal. 

Representative  Conable.  Wotild  you  im- 
poae  those  before  the  farmers  plant  their 
crops  this  year  or  afterwards? 

Mr.  Meakt.  That,  of  course.  Is  something 
the  Administration  would  have  to  figure.  I 


am  not  going  to  get  into  details  about  the 
farmers  planting.  I  would  like  to  see  controls 
imposed  as  soon  as  possible  on  food  prices. 
Of  course,  when  they  Imposed  the  freeze  on 
wages  they  dldnt  give  us  a  chance  to  do  any 
planning  of  any  kind.  It  was  Just  bang,  we 
were  out. 

Representative  Conable.  There  was  some 
retroactivity  later. 

Mr.  Meant.  We  got  that  from  Congress, 
thanks  to  Senator  Proxmire  and  a  few  more 
of  our  friends,  including  Senator  Taft.  be- 
lieve it  or  not.  Senator  John  Tower,  those 
great  liberals.  We  thank  them,  too. 

Representative  Conable.  Do  you  see  any 
problem  of  supplies?  The  allegation  has  been 
made  that  if  we  control  food  prices  there 
will  be  rationing  very  shortly  because  the 
farmers  simply  won't  come  forward.  They 
will  hold  off  until  they  get  the  price  they 
want. 

Mr.  Meant.  You  are  making  my  point. 
When  you  start  control,  you  can't  stop. 
Rationing  is  a  possibility.  We  had  rationing 
during  World  War  n.  We  lived  through  It. 

Representative  Conable.  I  thought  you 
were  advocating  controls. 

Mr.  Meant.  I  am  advocating  controls  across 
the  board.  I  am  advocating  what  I  advocated 
in  February  of  1966,  controls  across  the  board 
if  the  President  decides  they  are  necessary. 
They  should  be  equitable  and  they  should 
call  for  equal  sacrifice  on  all  segments  of 
our  society.  That  is  what  I  am  advocating 
right  this  minute. 

Representative  Conable.  Then  you  are  will- 
ing to  accept  the  implications  of  food  price 
controls  If  that  means  rationing? 

Mr.  Meant.  You  bet  your  life  I  am.  yes.  sir. 
At  least  it  would  be  some  attempt  to  bring 
equity  into  this  picture. 

Representative  Conable.  You  don't  see  any 
problem  of  public  support  if  people  walk  up 
to  counters  that  are  empty  in  this  time  when 
many  people  don't  feel  there  is  a  sufficient 
national  crisis  to  involve  total  controls? 

Mr.  Meant.  My  people  feel  that  there  is 
sufficient  reason  to  control  food  prices  and 
all  prices  that  we  have  to  pay.  It  is  Just  as 
sln^ile  as  that.  Our  wages  are  controlled. 

Representative  Conable.  Are  they  advocat- 
ing the  result  or  the  process  if  they  are  ask- 
ing for  food  prices? 

Mr.  Meant.  They  are  advocating  equity. 

Representative  Conable.  Even  If  that  means 
scarcity? 

Mr.  Meant.  Possibly.  We  don't  predict  what 
it  would  mean.  We  are  advocating  equity.  If 
it  happens  to  mean  scarcity,  so  be  it.  We 
have  a  President,  we  have  a  Congress,  to 
take  care  of  those  things. 

Representative  Conable.  You  are  not  sug- 
gesting that  the  President  and  Congress  go 
out  and  grow  food  If  it  Is  not  economic  for 
the  farmer  to  do  it? 

Mr.  Mxant.  I  don't  know.  The  President 
and  the  Congress  have  stopped  farmers  from 
growing  food.  They  might  encourage  them 
to  grow  food.  I  don't  know.  You  are  Just  beg- 
ging the  whole  question. 

Representative  Conable.  No.  I  am  not.  I  am 
uklng  how  we  achieve  stabilization  of  food 
prices  without  numing  the  real  risk  of  scar- 
city. 

Mr.  Meant.  I  wUl  depend  on  the  Congress 
and  the  President  for  that.  All  I  want  is  some 
equity.  After  all,  the  Agricultural  Secretary 
says  we  eat  too  much  meat  anyway.  He  may 
be  right. 

RepresenUtlve  Conablx.  It  is  your  position, 
apparently,  that  the  tripartite  board  did  not 
give  adequate  influence  to  labor,  or  that  labor 
had  no  influence  on  the  board  as  it  was  con- 
stituted? 

Mr.  Meant.  The  second  statement  Is  a 
proper  one.  We  had  no  Influence. 

Representative  Conable.  How  do  you  ex- 
plain the  large  initial  pay  Increases  that  were 
approved  far  beyond  the  6.6  percent? 

Mr.  Meant.  Because  they  were  committed 
to  i4>prove  them  all.  They  dldnt  approve 
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them  all.  They  did  not  approve  them  to  tkelr 
full  amount  that  was  required.  Aa  I  aayl  we 
bad  this  commitment  from  the  governrnent 
to  start  and  they  didn't  keep  it.  They  ^ept 
part  of  It. 

Representative  Conabi.k.  A  conunltn^nt 
from  the  government?  From  whom? 

Mr.  MxANT.  Mr.  Weber. 

Representative  Conablk.  That  all  payl  in- 
creases would  be  approved? 

Mr.  MzANT.  On  the  night  of  November  Bth, 
when  they  came  down  with  their  first  p<  llcy 
after  were  outvoted,  we  had  a  discussion  and 
he  said,  "We  will  take  care  of  aerospace  we 
will  take  care  of  the  steel  contract,  we  will 
take  care  of  the  coal  miners,  we  will  take  »re 
of  the  railroads,  we  will  take  care  of  the  t  TU, 
United  Transport  Workers  Union,  the  \  ^est 
Coast  longshoremen  and  East  Coast."  Itaey 
made  that  commitment.  They  didn't  kec  p  it 
but  they  kept  part  of  it. 

Representative  Conabu.  The  West  C>ast 
longshoremen's  strike  was  not  resolved 

Mr.  Mkant.  No,  but  the  wage  thing  had 
been  resolved  two  months  before  the  Resi- 
dent made  his  August  15tb  speech  and  we 
were  quite  familiar  with  that. 

Representative  Conaux.  Then  you  fe  t  it 
was  the  White  House's  job  to  tell  the  Pay 
Board  what  they  shovild  do  on  those  and 
that  you  felt  you  had  a  commitment  from 
the  White  House  in  that  respect,  is  Jiat 
right? 

Mr.  Mbant.  Yes. 

Representative  Conablk.  Do  you  feel  tiere 
is  Inadequate  White  House  influence  sver 
the  Pay  Board? 

Mr.  Mkant.  No.  I  think  we  had  do  ible 
proof.  Tou  see,  they  made  the  promise  and 
then  the  White  House  change  its  mini  so 
they  changed  their  mind.  There  Is  no  ques- 
tion about  that.  This  was  done  with  every- 
body present.  This  was  done  In  the  open. 
You  can  question  anybody  who  was  ther  j  on 
the  night  of  November  8th. 

Representative  Conablk.  You  main  Uiln 
that  the  early  large  settlements,  then,  were 
not  the  result  of  labor's  Influence? 

Mr.  Meant.  No.  They  were  a  gtlft  from  the 
Great  White  Father. 

Representative  Conablk.  And  do  you  ex- 
pect that  kind  of  gift  to  continue  with  It  bor 
largely  off  the  Bo<trd? 

Mr.  Meant.  It  would  depend  on  circum- 
stances. Yes,  that  Is  possible  the  way  :his 
thing  is  run.  You  know,  this  is  a  governnr  ent 
of  change.  Things  can  change  quite  rapidly. 

Representative  Conablk.  But  you  are  Mlll- 
Ing  to  put  yourself  in  a  position  of  acoep  Ing 
grace  there  rather  than  continuing  to  tr  r  to 
influence? 

Mr.  Meant.  We  can  appear  before  the 
Board  as  advocates  of  our  contracts  Just  the 
same  as  we  appeared  before,  but  we  lave 
dropped  the  pretense  that  we  have  anytl  ing 
to  do  with  the  decisions.  The  problem  Is  not 
the  Pay  Board.  The  Pay  Board  is  going  o4  its 
way,  I  am  quite  sure.  While  they  may 
some  of  the  flexibility  that  they  have  ^ra 
and  there,  the  big  question  is  prices,  fou 
have  wage  control.  There  is  no  problem  in 
this  country,  you  have  wage  control.  That 
is  what  you  want  and  you  have  it.  Thf  t  Is 
what  the  President  wanted  and  he  hai  It. 
We  don't  argue  with  that.  You  are  goln  [  to 
continue  to  have  It.  It  is  going  to  be  \  ery, 
very  effectively  policed.  Now  we  want  j  rice 
control.  That  is  what  we  want. 

Representative  Conablk.  If  you  could  de- 
sign a  system,  then,  that  would  be  fal-  at 
this  point,  it  would  involve  not  any  real 
change  on  the  pay  side,  except  perhaps  hat 
you  would  like  to  feel  that  you  have  a  }me 
Influence  there,  but  on  the  price  side  you 
would  like  to  have  a  complete  setup  ade- 
quate to  control  prices  In  every  four  con  era, 
wherever  they  are  moving  up? 

Mr.  Meant.  Right. 

Representative  Con ablx.  That  la  what  iour 
primary  advocacy  would  be  at  this  polni . 


Mr.  Meant.  That  is  our  primary  problem 
right  now.  We  are  not  worried  about  the  Pay 
Board. 

Representative  Conablx.  You  are  still  in- 
terested in  an  excess  profits  tax  despite  the 
economists  have  opposed  that? 

Mr.  Meant.  Yes.  Of  course,  this  may  af- 
fect the  QNP,  and  I  wUl  really  go— WeU,  I 
will  really  weep  if  the  ONP  goes  down.  Tbia 
is  really  awful. 

You  know,  pit^ts  are  hitting  record 
heights.  Somehow  or  other  the  old  trickle 
down  theory  isnt  working.  Maybe  It  will 
work  after  a  while,  but  profits  are  hitting 
record  heights  and  we  are  getting  squeezed 
at  the  check-out  counter  In  the  super 
market. 

Representative  Conablk.  You  want  control 
of  price,  then,  and  primarily  food,  or  at 
least  that  is  the  area  of  great  concern. 

Mr.  Meant.  I  would  like  to  see  price  con- 
trol, period. 

Representative  Conable.  You  would  like 
to  see  profits  contrc^ed. 

Mr.  Mkant.  I  dldnt  say  anything  about 
controlling  profits. 

Representative  Conablk.  That  is  what  an 
exoeas  profits  tax  Is. 

Mr.  Mkant.  Do  you  mean  to  get  them  to 
bear  more  of  the  share?  Yes.  I  would  like  to 
see  the  people  getting  these  profits  put  a 
little  more  Into  the  conunon  tUl,  into  the 
Federal  treasury. 

R^resentative  Conablk.  What  about 
interest? 

Mr.  Meant.  Personally,  I  would  like  to  see 
a  Federal  celling  on  interest.  Of  course,  I  am 
not  a  financial  expert,  but  I  cant  see  any 
reason  under  the  sun  why  any  Interest  rates 
anywhere  at  any  time  should  be  over  six 
percent. 

Representative  Conablk.  Is  there  any  other 
element  that  you  would  like  to  have  con- 
trolled besides  these,  to  make  what  you  con- 
sider CO  be  a  fair  structiure? 

Mr.  Meant.  You  have  interest  rates,  you 
have  rents.  Most  rents  have  been  decon- 
trolled. I  don't  know  what  the  Price  Com- 
mission reason  Is,  but  they  seem  to  decon- 
trol more  than  they  control.  But  I  don't 
think  under  the  present  setup  you  are  going 
to  control  prices.  You  have  to  have  more 
nuohlnery.  You  have  to  have  more  people. 
It  is  as  simple  as  that.  I  don't  know  the 
number  of  retail  establishments  in  this 
country  but  they  m\ist  run  into  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands.  I  don't  think  anyone 
oan  argue  that  the  only  thing  that  goes 
Into  the  prices  we  pay  is  wages. 

In  1959.  getting  to  the  housing  industry, 
everybody  was  upset  by  high  wages  in  con- 
struction. In  1969,  33  percent  of  the  pur- 
chase price  paid  for  homes  in  America,  and 
this  covered  the  entire  country — this  was 
the  National  Association  of  Homebulldera, 
which  is  a  private  organization,  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  unions — 33  percent  of 
the  cost  that  the  buyer  paid  for  his  home 
represented  on-site  labor. 

Ten  years  later,  in  1960,  when  he  pur- 
chased the  home,  IS  percent  of  it  repre- 
sented on-site  labor.  So  the  on-site  labor 
cost  to  the  purchaser  was  cut  in  half.  That 
didn't  mean  that  the  home  cost  less.  The 
home  cost  a  lot  more.  The  breakdown  showed 
that  land  costs  went  up.  It  showed  that 
lumber  costs  doubled.  It  Aowed  that  the 
closing  costs  doubled. 

Perhaps  the  biggest  thing  is  the  cost  of 
hiring  the  money  went  up,  the  cost  of 
financing;  went  up.  I  think  you  will  find  out 
that  this  is  repeated  in  many,  many  areas 
where,  while  labor  contributes  to  higher 
prices,  and  there  is  no  question  about  that, 
it  does  not  play  a  major  role  of  higher 
prices  in  many  Industries.  I  dont  know  what 
has  hi4n>*ned  to  lumber.  I  see  where  the 
lumber  people  say  that  they  like  the  way 
the  controls  are  worlting,  but  my  Indication 


Is  that  the  price  of  lumter  has  doubled 
in  the  last  18  months. 

Representative  Conablk.  My  time  U  up. 
Mr.  Meany. 

Chairman    Fboxiobx.    Senator   Fulbright. 

Senator  Polbbight.  Mr.  Meany,  the  news 
from  my  state  is  that  lumber  is  almost  un- 
available for  small  manufactures  at  any 
price.  And  we  are  a  big  producer  of  lumber. 

Mr.  Meany,  in  your  statement,  you  say: 
It  Is  our  considered  judgment  that  this  so- 
called  antl-lnflatlon  program  is  both  in- 
effective and  unfair.  The  average  oonsxmier 
and  worker,  particularly  thoee  at  the  lower 
rungs  of  the  economic  ladder,  are  bearing  the 
brunt  of  this  mess.  The  Administration  has 
proved  It  is  incompetent  in  these  areas.  It 
is  iq>  to  the  Congress  to  restore  the  con- 
fidence of  the  American  pe<^le  In  the 
American  economy. 

I  cite  that  merely  to  lay  a  groundwork,  to- 
gether with  your  statement  that  while  you 
believe  prices  cannot  be  controlled  without  a 
full  fledged  government  organization,  com- 
parable, we  will  say,  to  the  OPA,  which  had 
200,000,  in  view  of  the  complexities  of  the 
present  situation  probably  requiring  more, 
and  you  also  stated  the  President  is  against 
that. 

I  have  seen  very  little  evidence  thait  there 
la  much  proq>ect  of  it  being  enacted  with- 
out the  President's  strong  support.  You 
mention  that  the  President  has  great  power 
and  that  he  has  overridden,  I  believe  you 
said,  some  of  the  agreements,  the  Price 
Board,  and  so  on. 

I  have  a  feeling  he  has  done  the  same 
thing  with  the  Constitution  In  a  different 
field. 

I  wanted  to  suggest  to  you  that  UMiybe  in 
view  of  that  there  might  be  some  other  thing 
that  the  Congress  might  do,  or  if  there  isnt 
another  approach. 

I  don't  profess  to  be  at  all  an  expert  in  the 
details  of  your  area — I  am  not  on  that  com- 
mittee and  I  wouldn't  want  to  engage  you 
in  a  controversy  or  even  a  disciiasion  be- 
cause you  have  already  given  an  ample  dem- 
onstre4;ion  of  your  ability — but  there  is  an- 
other element  thait  strikes  me,  that  maybe  in 
view  of  these  circumstances  we  can  try  to 
Identify  the  principle  cause  of  our  problems. 

I  think  what  we  have  been  talking  about 
most  is  the  remedy,  that  Is,  trying  to  deal 
with  a  mess,  as  you  call  it — and  I  agree  with 
that,  from  what  I  read  I  certainly  agree.  I 
didn't  read  it  for  the  purpose  of  disagreeing. 
I  think  it  Is  exactly  the  way  you  describe  It. 
I  would  like  to  suggest  another  approach.  I 
read  a  recent  statement  in  the  Oongresslcnal 
Record : 

"The  most  positive  steps  the  President 
oould  take  to  strengthen  our  economy  would 
be  to  end  immediately  and  completely 
American  involvement  in  the  war  in  Indo- 
china, cut  back  military  spending  on  dollar 
draining  military  bases  in  Europe  and  else- 
where, and  Instead  of  letting  the  so-called 
peace  dividend  be  consumed  by  the  Penta- 
gon use  the  funds  for  such  purposes  as  to 
provide  Jobs,  repair  our  decaying  cities,  build 
low  and  middle  Income  housing,  make  mass 
transit  facilities  avaUable,  deal  effectively 
with  drug  and  pollution  problems,  and  as- 
siu«  our  25.5  million  poor  people  of  a  guar- 
anteed annual  Income.  But  instead  of  ending 
the  war  once  and  for  all  and  reducing  mili- 
tary expenditures,  the  President  and  some  of 
his  advisors  are  busy  developing  the  point 
that  our  economic  problems  are  the  result 
of  winding  down  of  the  war  rather  than 
the  war  itself.  George  Romney,  for  example, 
said  recently  that  if  we  have  peace  we  are 
going  to  have  unemployment." 

What  wotild  be  yoiur  c<»nment  on  that? 
Do  you  not  agree  that  that  Is  a  fundamental 
cause? 

Mr.  Meant.  The  Idea  that  if  we  suddenly 
have  peace  that  all  of  this  money  we  are 
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now  spending  for  defense  would  I)e  used  for 
all  of  these  things  that  you  mention  I 
don't  buy  at  all. 

Senator  Folbbicht.  Why  not? 
Mr.  Mkant.  Because  it  just  wouldn't  be 
done.  We  would  have  the  economy  boys  get- 
ting the  word  we  can't  spend  this  money. 
When  I  say  it  wouldn't  be  done,  it  is  on  the 
record.  It  Is  nice  to  say  wouldn't  it  be  won- 
derful if  we  could  take  aU  of  this  money  and 
put  it  in  housing.  I  say  yes,  it  would  be 
wonderful.  But  It  would  also  be  wonderfully 
sxirprlsing  to  me  if  that  ever  happened. 

If  Congress  were  to  say,  "Well,  we  are  going 
to  do  all  these  things  if  we  have  the  money" 
that  doesn't  happen.  We  have  had  a  lot  of 
social  projects  that  I  think  we  got  the  money 
for.  What  did  we  get  from  the  White  House? 
We  got  a  veto  on  a  lot  of  things,  things  to 
help  the  elderly,  child  care,  things  that  would 
help  education. 

We  had  a  stellar  performance  on  the  TV 
tube  a  short  time  ago.  I  listened  and  said, 
•Goody,  goody,  that  Is  great.  We  are  g<^ng 
back.  We  are  going  to  put  in  some  more 
money  and  raise  quality  education." 

When  I  read  the  bill  he  sent  over  I  found 
there  wasn't  a  nlckle  in  it  for  additional 
education.  I  have  no  great  confidence  that 
this  money  would  be  spent  the  way  you  say 
It  would  be  spent. 

Senator  Fot,bbioht.  The  reason  he  glvee  for 
the  vetoes  Is  the  enormous  deficit  in  our 
budget.  Be  has  used  that  on  a  nvunber  of  oc- 
casions. Of  coiurse,  the  principal  reason  is 
there  is  the  expendltiu^  of  these  vast 
amounts  in  foreign  expenditures. 

Don't  you  think  there  Is  just  as  much  an 
opportunity  for  the  Congress  to  use  good 
Judgment  in  the  use  of  that  money  as  there 
is  to  impose  a  full  fledged  price  control  in- 
volving 200.000  or  300.000  people.  especlaUy 
over  the  opposition  of  the  President?  Then 
you  would  do  nothing  about  either  the  cause 
or  the  cure.  That  is  what  it  comes  down  to. 
If  I  understand  you  correctly. 

Mr.  Meant.  Of  course,  I  have  my  own 
opinion  about  our  defense  efforts  and  our 
foreign  stuff. 

I  hear  a  lot  of  criticism.  I  have  yet  to  have 
anyone  explain  how.  People  say,  "Let's  get 
out  now."  How  do  we  get  out? 

Senator  Fxtlbright.  This  has  been  going 
on,  this  war,  for  nearly  ten  years.  You  will 
recall  what  the  President  said  in  the  elec- 
tion, that  he  had  a  plan  to  finish  it.  That 
is  nearly  four  yeare  ago. 

Mr.  Meant.  He  had  a  plan  to  bring  down 
American  Involvement  and  I  am  not  going 
to  say  he  didn't  bring  down  American  in- 
volvement. We  had  635.000  people  there  and 
be  has  brought  that  down  to  80,000.  We  lost 
14.000  dead  in  the  last  year  of  Lyndon  John- 
son. He  sure  has  cut  that  down.  I  am  not 
going  to  put  myself  in  the  position  of  mak- 
ing the  declaiona  in  that  field,  which  are 
primarily  his  under  the  Constitution.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  he  is  making  decisions  that 
he  has  to  make. 

Senator  Polbuoht.  I  wasn't  reaUy  asking 
you  that.  Would  you  or  would  you  not  agree 
that  this  is  not  Just  the  war  in  Vietnam.  That 
is  estimated  by  various  people  at  from  $7  to 
$9  blUlon,  itself. 

In  the  overaU,  they  are  asking  for  »83  bil- 
lion for  military  affairs.  There  Is  a  very  sub- 
stantUd  Increase  overall,  outside  of  Vletruan. 
I  was  not  trying  to  argue  about  the  ongoing 
question  of  the  wisdom  of  the  war.  Under 
present  conditions  you  have  described  most 
effectively  and  In  a  most  colorful  manner  the 
mess,  as  you  call  it  in  your  statement — and 
I  dont  quarrel  with  that  word — that  we 
find  ourselves  in.  What  I  am  trying  to  say 
is  in  view  of  that  mess  and  the  seriousness  of 
It,  and  the  Interest  of  yotir  people  and  all 
pe<q>le  in  this  country  to  re-establish  not 
only  a  more  stable  economy,  with,  as  you 
said,  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  what 
we  have,  but  alao  to  cure  some  obvious  and 
■erious  maladjustments  outside  of  that,  such 


as  the  conditiona  in  the  cities,  mass  transit, 
housing,  et  cetera.  What  comes  first?  It  is  a 
question  of  priority. 

I  am  not  speaking  of  what  Lyndon  John- 
son did  ot  John  Kennedy 

Mr.  Meant.  On  the  question  of  priority,  I 
will  leave  that  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress.  If  you  are  saying  wouldn't  it  be 
wonderful  if  we  had  the  money  we  are 
shooting  overseas  to  use  here  domestically, 
I  agree,  I  think  it  would  be  great. 

Senator  Fttlbricht.  It  la  not  only  the 
money,  as  such,  which  is  a  major  part  of  it, 
but  the  direction  of  our  efforts,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  President  and  the  Congress  to- 
day. 

Today,  much  of  the  attention  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  is  given  to  these  other 
Items.  The  question  you  are  concerned  with, 
and  I  think  rightly  so,  has  a  very  abort 
shrift.  Blany  items  come  down  low  in  pri- 
orities. You  know  that  at  least  60  to  70 
percent  of  the  President's  attention  is  de- 
voted to  these  other  mattere  and  he  can 
only  give  passing  attention  to  the  problems 
we  are  discussing  here  this  morning. 

The  question  of  priorities  is  not  Just  for 
Congress.  After  all,  you  are  one  of  the  most 
powerful  men,  as  the  Chairman  said,  in  this 
country.  I  agree  with  him.  In  many  respects 
more  powerful  than  any  Indivldiial  member 
of  Congress  or  anyone  else  that  has  to  do 
with  this  area.  You  can't  Just  shove  it  off 
and  say  that  Is  Congress'  duty.  Congress  can't 
do  It  without  the  support  of  you  and  many 
other  people  like  you — although  I  can't  think 
of  another  one  like  you. 

You  have  obviously  the  greatest  amount  of 
influence  in  the  political  scene. 

Mr.  Meant.  If  you  keep  that  up,  I  won't 
be  able  to  get  my  hat  back  on  my  head  again. 

Senator  Fttlbricht.  I  am  trying  to  suggest 
to  you  that  your  Infiuence  at  getting  at  this 
is  great.  You  say  it  would  be  wonderful.  I 
would  like  to  see  you  use  your  infiuence  to 
bring  It  about.  We  don't  know  whether  the 
Congress  would  distribute  the  money  in  a 
more  equitable  way.  I  think  they  would, 
given  an  opportunity. 

Idr.  Meant.  You  say  I  am  powerful,  but  I 
am  certainly  not  too  well  Informed.  I  get 
really  confused  about  what  our  foreign  policy 
is,  and  I  say  ttils  very  seriously.  I  have 
talked  to  Henry  Kissinger,  whom  I  have 
known  for  a  gx>d  many  yean,  and  he  leaves 
me  completel]'  pumled  at  times. 

For  Instance,  I  still  don't  know  how  we  got 
Into  Pakistan  on  the  side  of  the  murderers. 
I  always  like  to  think  when  we  get  into  for- 
eign probleiLa  we  are  on  the  right  sitfe.  I 
can't  get  any  explanation  from  Henry  ot< 
that.  I  can't  get  any  explanation  that  would 
make  sense  to  anybody,  really.  I  can't. 

You  are  now  talking  about  the  whole  for- 
eign question.  Frankly,  I  had  never  thought 
of  this  in  terms  that  you  put  it  In  this  morn- 
ing, of  a  term  of  priorities.  I  thought  we 
would  be  able  to  do  both. 

Senator  Fulbright.  So  did  Lyndon  John- 
son. That  is  why  we  are  In  the  condition  we 
are.  Now  we  are  looking  for  the  cure  and  we 
are  having  a  great  deal  of  difficulty. 

Mr.  Meant.  WeU,  I  want  to  be  very  frank. 
I  felt  that  we  were  on  our  way  out.  I  felt 
that  until  perhaps  a  month  or  so  ago.  It 
looked  like  he  was  reducing  the  number, 
that  he  had  a  schedule.  Knowing  him  I  was 
quite  sure  be  was  going  to  hit  the  tube  one 
of  these  days  and  reduce  it  down.  By  the  7th 
of  November  I  think  we  would  have  been 
down  to  eero.  I  dont  think  there  was  any 
question  about  his  intentlona.  But  now  I 
am  not  so  sure. 

Senator  Fulbxioht.  Neither  am  I.  My  time 
Is  up.  I  hope  you  will  give  this  some  thought. 

Chairman  Proxmixe.  Congressman  Brown. 

R^resentative  Bxown.  President  Meany,  I 
have  been  pleased  to  hear  your  comments 
and  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  agree  with 
you  about  the  plumbers  and  the  lawyers, 
and  maybe  even  about  the  economists.  But 


I  am  not  sure  whether  I  agree  with  you  or 
not  about  what  we  ought  to  be  doing  in  this 
circumstance. 

As  I  understand  it,  you  were  originally  for 
controls  In  the  economy  to  resolve  this 
problem. 

Mr.  Meant.  I  don't  think  that  is  a  proper 
statement. 

Representative  Bbown.  Dldnt  you  urge  on 
the  Congress 

Mr.  Meant.  No,  we  did  not  iwge  controls. 
We  said  time  and  time  again  if  the  President 
of  the  United  States  decides  that  controls  are 
necessary,  we  will  cooperate.  I  think  there  is 
a  big  difference  than  saying  we  were  for 
controls. 

Representative  BaovtrN.  As  I  understand, 
the  Congress  gave  the  President  the  author- 
ity  

Mr.  Meant.  It  g^ve  him  that  a  couple  of 
years  back. 

Representative  Bxown.  And  the  President 
acted  on  that  authority.  Then  you  state  on 
page  eight  of  your  testimony,  "We  lUge  the 
Congress  to  tighten  the  substantive  provi- 
sions of  the  Act  but  not  to  extend  the  Act's 
authority  beyond  the  original  termination 
date  of  April  30.  1972." 

Mr.  Meant.  Iliat  Is  right. 

Representative  Brown.  That  would  seem  to 
be  a  position  against  controls. 

Mr.  Meant.  No.  What  we  were  saying  was 
you  gave  the  President  the  power  to  use  these 
controls  and  he  didn't  use  them.  He  said  he 
wasn't  going  to  use  them.  Then  on  August  16 
he  suddenly  decided  to  use  them  and  we 
didn't  like  the  way  he  used  them.  So  what  we 
said  to  Congress  was  when  you  extend  the 
controls,  extend  them  only  to  April  30,  1972. 
so  you  can  take  another  look  as  to  how  he 
is  using  additional  extension. 

Representative  Brown.  Congress  dldnt  do 
that.  They  extended  them  to  AprU  1973.  As  I 
understand  from  what  you  told  Mr.  Conable 
In  bis  questioning,  now  what  you  would  like 
to  do  is  set  up  this  $4  billion  bureaucracy  be- 
tween now  and  April  30,  1973,  to  control 
things  more  tightly,  food  and  other  things. 

Mr.  Meant.  I  have  not  advocated  the  set- 
ting up  of  a  bureaucracy.  I  say  very  simply 
from  my  experience  you  will  not  control 
prices  unless  you  set  up  the  bureaucracy. 

RepresenUtlve  Brown.  I  thought  you  told 
Mr.  Conable  that  you  want  food  prices 

Mr.  Meant.  I  want  everything  controlled 
that  my  people  have  to  pay  for,  yes. 

Representative  Bxown.  So  you  do  want  set 

Mr.  Meant.  I  want  it  In  the  Interest  of 
equity.  I  will  tell  you,  there  is  another  alter- 
native. Take  off  controls  altogether.  We  will 
buy  that,  too.  We  will  get  along. 

Representative  Brown.  Which  would  you 
prefer?  I  am  confused  about  that. 

Mr.  Meant.  Either  one  will  do.  We  would 
like  to  see  prices  come  down,  so  give  us  full 
controls  and  we  will  go  along. 

Representative  Brown.  If  we  get  the  food 
price  controls 

Mr.  Meant.  You  would  have  no  argument 
about  wages,  then. 

Representative  Brown.  — and  if  we  have 
shortages,  would  you  favor  rationing? 

Mr.  Meant.  If  that  was  necessary,  sir, 
whatever  Is  necessary  to  give  us  equity.  We 
don't  have  equity  in  this  situation. 

Representative  Brown.  Let's  talk  a  little 
bit  about  the  equity.  I  am  concerned  about 
some  figures  I  read  and  I  don't  understand 
this  part  either.  If  I  understand,  in  current 
dollars,  hourly  earnings  for  nonfarm  produc- 
tion workers  in  Phase  n  have  gone  up  9.1 
percent.  At  the  same  time,  the  Consumer's 
Price  Index  on  aU  items  went  up  4.9  per- 
cent. That  is  just  Phase  n.  If  you  take  the 
whole  of  Pliase  I  and  n  together  the  figures 
on  earnings  in  constant  dollars,  spendable 
weekly  earnings  in  constant  dollars  for  non- 
farm  production  workers  is  6.9  percent, 
whereas  the  Consumer's  Price  Index  on  all 
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Itema  with   that  tremendoiis  bulge  In 
food  Item  figure  U  3.3  percent. 

In  terms  of  those  figures  what  w^uld 
equity  be? 
Mr.  Meant.  In  terms  of  those  figures  ' 
Representative  Bhowk.  Yes.  The  spend  ible 
weekly  earnings  In  constant  dollars,  Aui  ;u8t 
1971  through  February  1972,  Is  5.9  perc  ;nt. 
They  have  gone  up  5.9  percent.  The  Con 
Burner's  Price  Index  on  all  Items  during  1  bat 
same  period  has  gone  up  3.5  percent.  I  d<  mt 
understand  what  equity  would  be  on 
basis  of  those  figures. 

Mr.  Mkant.   Into  the  earnings  figure 
course,  goes  your  Increase  In  productivity. 
In  other  words,  you  are  not  going  to  comj  are 
the  earnings  directly  with  the  prices.  In 
earnings   figure   you   have   to  allow   for 
creased  productivity. 

Representative  Brown.  What  dollar  figlure 
would  you  cpmpare  In  terms   of  wage 
creases? 

Mr.  Mkant.  Our  figure  that  we  presented 
to  the  Pay  Board  I  think  was  5.5,  or  soqie- 
thlng  like  that. 

Representative  Beown.  And  that  Is  m(ide 
up  of  what? 

Mr.  Meant.  It  Is  made  up  of  the  cost 
living  that  is  normal.  After  all,  there  1 1  a 
normal  coet  of  living  Increase.  We  have  ne  ^er 
been  without  It  for  many  years.  Plus  an  ( iff 
set  for  productivity. 

Representative  Brown.  If  you  use  currfcnt 
dollars  the  same  figure  escalates  on  w&ge 
rates  because  It  becomes  8.8  percent.  \ 

Mr.  Meant.  How  do  you  figure  that  out? 
Representative  Brown.  The  figure  I  h  ^ve 
for  nonfarm  production  workers,  spendaile 
weekly  Income  In  current  dollars,  has    n- 
creased  8.8  percent  since  August  1971. 

Mr.  Meant.  Of  course.  In  there  was  th  !se 
retroactive  Increases,  and  so  on. 

Representative  Brown.  You  made.  I 
thought,  a  very  eloquent  presentation.  I  ^  as 
pleased  to  hear  it  because  I  think  it  rep  e- 
sents  a  balanced  view  about  the  needs  of 
our  economy  with  reference  to  profits.  The 
profits  figures  that  Mr.  Oullander  presented 
to  us  yesterday,  NAM.  admittedly.  I  assur  le, 
were  biased  In  his  Interest  as  you  are  In 
yours,  but  that  la  the  way  the  system  wor  ts. 
They  would  Indicate  that  as  a  percentage  of 
ONP  corporate  profits  last  year  were  4.4  p<  r- 
cent.  Back  In  the  "SOs  they  were  3.2. 

Mr.  Meant.  Why  as  a  percentage  of  ON; »? 
Representative  Brown.  I  thought  It  wou  Id 

be  a  fair  comparison 

Mr.  Meant.  Why  not  what  they  made  t  ke 
year  before?  What  is  wrong  with  comparing 
what  they  made  the  year  before?  This  bui  l- 
ness  of  the  numbers  game  you  can  play  a  ly 
way  you  want.  I  have  seen  flgtirea  oome  o  it 
of  the  White  Rouse  Just  a  short  time  a  jo 
which  showed  that  the  annual  take-hoiie 
pay  of  workers  was  going  to  Increase  by  16 
percent  in  a  year.  They  Just  took  one  monl  b. 
It  is  something  like  the  show  we  saw  yeste  r- 
day.  where  the  crime  rate  In  Washington  h  is 
gone  down. 

Representative   Brown.   Let's   take   '66    » 
'71  as  a  reasonable  period.  Is  that  all  rlgh ;? 
Mr.  Meant.  I  dont  know  whether  It  Is  1 11 
right.  What  are  you  xislng? 

Representative  Brown.  The  difference  1>  i- 
tween  corporate  profits  between  '66  and  "  '1 
was  a  two  percent  rise.  The  Oroas  Nation  U 
Product  in  that  period  of  time  went  i  ip 
63  percent.  During  that  period  of  time  t  »e 
compensation  to  employees  In  this  count  ry 
went  up  sa^percent.  What  are  the  flguzn 
that  are  desirable?  In  '71  and  '73  we  bad  tJ  le 
lowest  percentage  of  profit  return  In  ttls 
country  that  we  have  had  since  1938. 

Mr.  Meant.  On  the  basis  of  whoee  figure  i? 

Representative   Brown.   On   the   basis    >f 

Federal  figures  that  are  presented  each  yet  r. 

B4r.  Meant.  I  read  the  Wall  Street  Jouni  al 

and  I  read  the  figiues. 

Here  is  Mr.  Joseph  Slevln.  He  Is  not  ca  i- 
nected  with  labor.  He  ts  auppooed  to  be  a 
financial  writer  with  the  Washlnerton  Pa  t. 


H«  aays,  "It  now  looks  as  If  n.8.  oorporatlons 
will  chalk  up  their  first  9100  billion  year 
In  history."  Th*  100  large  corporations  went 
up  76  percent  last  year. 

Representative  Brown.   76  percent  com- 
pared to  the  year  before. 
Mr.  Meant.  Yes. 

Representative   Brown.   The   y«ar  before 
was  the  lowest  year  since  19S8. 
Mr.  Meant.  The  lowest  year  on  what  basis? 
Representative  Bbown.  On  the  basis  of  the 
percentage  of  the  ONP. 

Mr.  Meant.  That  dont  mean  anything  to 
me  at  all,  the  ONP  percentage.  Listen,  the 
ONP  has  gone  up  to  record  heights.  We  have 
5  million  people  out  of  work.  Welfare  roles 
are  going  up.  Food  prices  are  going  up.  Rents 
are  going  up.  And  the  ONP  Is  going  up. 
Ooody,  goody  for  the  ONP.  But  that  lent 
doing  anything  for  my  people. 

Representative   Brown.   Let   me   tell    you 
what  has  happened  In  terms  of  percentages. 
Mr.  Meant.  I  will  tell  you  what  has  hiHi- 
pened  to  my  people. 

Representative  Brown.  May  I  ask  a  ques- 
tion, please,  Mr.  Meany?  I  have  a  limited 
amount  of  time.  In  terms  of  the  percentage 
of  return  out  of  our  economy  of  wages  for 
Individual  employees,  in  1930  It  was  52  per- 
cent. In  1950  it  was  54,  in  1960  It  was  50 
percent  of  the  ONP,  and  In  1971  It  la  61  per- 
cent. That  seems  to  me  to  be  a  reasonable 
growth  of  the  return  that  labor  receives. 
I  don't  know  how  we  can  compare  these 
figures  to  get  on  some  kind  of  an  equal 
basis.  What  is  the  comparison? 

Mr.  Meant.  You  can't  compare  them  un- 
less you  get  Into  the  question  of  what  we 
can  do  with  our  money. 

Representative  Brown.  The  figures  I  gave 
you  were  In  terms  of  constant  dollars. 

Mr.  Meant.  Do  you  mean  pre-Connally 
dollars? 

Representative  Brown.  Constant  dollars, 
based  on  the  growth  between  August  and 
February,  5.9  percent. 

Mr.  Meant.  What  does  that  mean  at  the 
super  market  counter? 

Representative  Brown.  That  Is  the  Increase 
In  real  earnings. 

Mr.  Meant.  What  dees  that  mean? 
Representative  Brown.  The  5.9  percent 
Increase  compares  to  a  3.3  percent  Increase 
In  the  Consumer's  Price  Index  for  all  Items. 
Mr.  Meant.  All  Items?  What  about  all  these 
price  Increases  that  we  have  that  we  can 
give  you  affidavits  on,  we  have  the  people 
and  so  forth,  from  all  over  the  coxintry?  This 
is  the  present  day  problem. 

Representative  Brown.  I  am  sorry  I  don't 
have  a  chance  to  answer  that  question  be- 
cause my  time  is  up. 

Senator  jAvrrs.  I  must  apologize  to  the 
chairman  and  to  Mr.  Meany  for  my  absence 
this  morning,  but  I  was  attending  another 
committee  meeting  during  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  find  that  the  conflict  on 
the  basic  facts  Is  so  sharp  that  I  think  It  Is 
my  duty  as  a  member  of  the  committee  to  do 
my  utmost  to  resolve  the  bigger  question.  If, 
in  fact,  the  points  Implied  by  Mr.  Oullander 
and  other  witnesses  that  the  rate  of  profit  in 
the  American  industrial  scheme  is  a  reason- 
able one  compared  to  the  rate  of  wage  and 
salary  increases,  that  places  a  totally  dif- 
ferent question  t>efore  us. 

As  I  understand  It,  Mr.  Meany,  It  Is  a  fact 
that  you  are  challenging  this  wage-price  new 
economic  policy  on  the  ground  that  It  is 
biased  In  favor  of  management  and  capital. 
Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  Meant.  Yes. 

Senator  Javtts.  Therefore,  the  fact  of  these 
figures  becomes  the  all  Important  question. 
Mr.  Meant.  What  our  people  have  to  pay  In 
order  to  live  Is  Important. 

Senator  jAvrrs.  There  Is  no  question  about 
that. 

Mr.  Meant.  You  bring  in  figures,  corpora- 
tion figures  and  profits.  You  get  into  an  area 
that  I  am  sure  the  housewives  have  difficulty 


understanding.  You  get  fast  write-oSk  and 
all  this  sort  of  thing,  and  cash  fiow  and 
everything  else. 

Where  does  It  all  come  In,  I  dont  know, 
Tou  see,  we  are  very  practical.  Maybe  we  are 
a  little  bit  stupid,  but  we  still  insist  on  say- 
ing we  pay  oiir  prices  to  the  landlord  and  to 
the  supermarket  and  to  the  people  who  col- 
lect interest.  We  have  millions  of  people  who 
are  now  paying  7.6  and  8.5  percent  Interest 
on  their  homes,  which  Is  something  that  it 
took  a  lot  of  doing  to  bring  about,  but  Ar- 
thur Bums  managed  to  bring  it  about. 

Senator  Javrrs.  Mr.  Meany,  in  saying  "you", 
I  assume  you  mean  the  editorial  you.  I 
haven't  done  anything  yet.  I  am  trying  to 
point  out  to  you  what  la  the  point  of  dif- 
ference. The  point  of  difference  Is  that  it 
is  a  fact  that  profits  are  out  of  hand  and 
wages  are  being  controlled  in  such  a  way  as 
to  disadvantage  the  worker  and  the  house- 
wife. 

Your  answer  to  that,  I  gather.  Is  yes.  I 
heard  it  very  clearly. 
Mr.  Meant.  Let  me  try  to  simplify  it. 
Senator  jAvrrs.  I  have  It  very  simple,  Mr, 
Meany.  These  minutes  run  against  both  of 
us,  BO  give  me  a  chance  to  get  to  my  Iwsic 
point.  The  point  I  vrould  like  to  aak  you  is 
this:  Isn't  it  right  for  us,  in  trying  to  come 
to  some  Judgment  about  this,  to  look  at  both 
sides  of  the  ledger.  In  other  words,  neither 
side  is  absolute. 

The  figures  on  compensation  Increases 
should  be  as  Important  to  us  and  rank 
equally  with  the  figxues  on  what  you  charge 
to  be  runaway  profits.  I  would  like  to  know 
that  basic  principle. 

Mr.  Meant.  The  basic  principle  is  quite 
simple.  You  are  controlling  wages  very  ef- 
fectively. While  that  Is  somewhat  distasteful, 
we  have  said  time  and  time  again  we  will 
accept  that.  We  accept  It  now.  But  we  al- 
ways made  a  proviso:  We  would  accept  It 
provided  there  was  equal  sacrifice  through- 
out the  rest  of  the  economy,  that  all  forms 
of  income  would  be  controlled  and  regulated. 
It  la  quite  obvlovis  that  other  things  go 
into  the  final  price  the  consumer  pays  out- 
side of  wages.  So  we  are  saying  as  a  matter 
of  equity  that  all  forms  of  Income  should  be 
controlled.  It  is  Just  as  simple  bjb  that.  If 
that  Includes  profits,  includes  managerial 
salaries,  if  it  means  a  reduction  for  some 
corporate  executive  who  is  getting  $800,000 
a  year,  that  Is  too  bad. 

But  as  a  matter  of  equity  and  fair  play, 
JUBt  common  fair  play — well,  you  say  the 
President  has  said  that  the  creation  of  a 
bureaucracy  to  control  prices  Is  unthinkable. 
Well,  that  may  be  all  right,  but  he  has  mil- 
lions of  people  who  are  controlling  wages 
and  think  that  they  are  performing  a  patri- 
otic service.  Every  employer  In  America  is  an 
enforcer  of  the  President's  wage  policy.  And 
still  with  all  that,  Senator,  we  say  we  will 
buy  that. 

I^  the  Pay  Board  go  on.  But  we  say  for 
God's  sake,  give  us  the  rest  of  the  deal.  Olvs 
us  the  side  where  we  are  being  hurt.  Control 
the  prices.  T^at  is  what  we  are  saying.  What 
goes  Into  prices?  Don't  Interest  rates  go  Into 
prices?  Don't  mortgage  rates  go  Into  prices? 
Do  rents  go  into  prices?  Do  proflta  go  into 
prices?  Do  dividends  go  Into  prices?  Of  course 
they  do.  All  those  things  go  Into  prices. 

So  we  say  simply  even  though  the  Presi- 
dent thinks  It  is  tmthlnkabie.  you  should 
try  to  control  prices. 

^Senator  Javrrs.  I  think  I  understand  you 
very  wrtl,  Mr.  Meany.  I  was  trying  to  get  the 
point  from  you  If  you  believe  or  you  said 
that  wages  and  salaries  were  imder  strict 
control  and  couldn't  be  any  stricter,  but 
prices  are  not.  So  you  want  the  contnds  on 
prices  as  on  wages.  You  say  the  latter  con- 
trcA  already  exists. 

We  have  two  questions  to  decide :  One,  are 
the  controls  as  tight  on  prices  as  they  are 
on  wages  and  salaries  and:  two.  is  there  a 
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major  disproportion  being  created  between 
the  two.  Is  that  it? 

Mr.  Meant.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  JAvrrs.  Thank  you  so  much. 

Chairman  Pboxmisz.  Both  you  and  Leonard 
Woodcock  gave  some  specific  reasons  for 
leaving  the  Pay  Board.  Some  of  them  I 
thought  were  persuasive.  I  questioned  both 
Dr.  Stein  and  Judge  Boldt  on  these  points. 
They  fiatly  denied  some  of  your  accusations. 

I  want  to  give  you  the  chance  to  reply. 
Judge  Boldt.  In  the  first  place,  denied  that 
there  was  any  Interference  virlth  Pay  Board 
operations  by  the  Cost  of  Living  Council. 

Mr.  Meant.  I  dont  think  the  Judge  would 
know.  We  spent  three  weeks  with  that  fellow 
and  he  never  answered  a  single  question,  "nils 
man  has  absolutely  no  experience  in  labor- 
management  fields.  He  had  one  labor-man- 
agement case  where  he  made  a  decision  and 
he  was  reversed  by  the  Supreme  Court.  For 
three  weeks.  Senator,  we  qwke  to  him  as  the 
Chairman  and  he  looked  at  us  blankly  and 
Arnle  Weber  answered. 

Chairman  Proxmixe.  Mr.  Meany,  as  I  say. 
I  was  the  only  Senator  to  vote  against  him 
In  conunlttee.  I  ofiposed  him  on  the  floor 
and  got  one  vote,  my  own.  against  him.  He 
was  confirmed. 

You  bavent  answered  the  question.  My 
question  is  can  you  detail  the  instances 
where  the  Pay  Board  was  Influenced  or  over- 
ruled by  the  Coet  of  Living  Council? 

Mr.  Meant.  On  the  night  of  Noyetnber  8, 
we  had  a  commitment  from  Mr.  WAber  who 
represented  the  Administration.  Mr.  Weber, 
had  been  an  employee  of  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  Oovernment  since  Mr.  Nixon 
became  President.  He  was  with  the  Labor  De- 
partment. He  went  over  to  the  White  House 
as  an  Assistant  to  Qeorge  Schultz.  He  went 
to  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  when  It  was 
created.  He  was  the  man  who  made  the  deci- 
sions. He  was  the  man  who  made  the  pro- 
nouncements and  so  on  and  so  forth. 

On  the  night  of  October  21,  he  was  still 
the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council,  which  Is  an  exclusive  government 
operation. 

On  the  morning  of  the  22nd  of  October, 
he  was  the  inqjartlal,  neutral  member  of  the 
Pay  Board. 

Chairman  Peoxiore.  Let  me  ask  you  an- 
other Bpeclflc  question.  Boldt  Insisted  it  was 
the  Pay  Board  that  decided  the  question  of 
defining  low  wage  workers,  contrary  to  the 
wideq>read  impression  that  It  was  the  Cost 
of  Living  Council? 

Mr.  Meant.  No,  sir.  When  that  question 
came  to  the  Pay  Board,  the  Pay  Board  said 
tl.90  an  hour  was  too  low.  They  sent  it  back 
to  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  and  the  Cost 
of  Living  Council  In  a  couple  of  days  came 
out  with  Its  decision,  91.90.  The  Judge  should 
look  that  up  In  the  record. 

Chairman  Proxicire.  The  Judge  referred  to 
the  demeanor  and  actions  of  the  public  mem- 
bers on  the  Board  and  he  said  that  he  and 
other  public  members  of  the  Board  have 
never  prejudged  a  case  before  the  Board. 
ITiat  statement  was  flatly  contradicted  by 
your  testimony  about  the  dock  workers  set- 
tlement. How  do  you  account  for  that  con- 
tradiction? 

Mr.  Meant.  I  don't  know.  I  have  some  wit- 
nesses If  you  want.  I  have  one  sitting  right 
here  who  attended  every  session.  I  didn't 
attend  all  the  sessions.  I  had  other  things 
to  do  and  I  was  111  for  a  while.  Mr.  Ooldflnger 
was  there. 

Chairman  Prozmisc.  Let  me  ask  you  an- 
other one. 

Mr.  MBAifT.  For  instance,  they  brought  in 
the  dock  workers  settlement.  It  was  not 
brought  in  for  discussion.  It  had  been 
through  the  legal  department  and  was  in  its 
final  legal  form  and  they  said,  "Here  It  is  and 
we  don't  want  to  waste  your  time.  We  will 
let  you  know  now  we  have  10  votes." 

Chairman  PRoxicntE.  I  asked  Judge  Boldt 
whether  the  White  House  had  leaned  on  the 


Pay  Board  In  any  respect  with  regard  to  the 
decisions.  I  asked  him  whether  Peter  Rani- 
gan  at  any  time  Intervened  and  used  his  in- 
fluence, which  is  very  great,  with  members 
of  the  Pay  Board. 

Judge  Boldt  said  absolutely  not,  under 
no  circumstances. 

Mr.  Meant.  I  cqntend  that  the  Judge 
wouldn't  know.  All  that  had  to  happen  was 
somebody  talked  to  Arnle  Weber,  most  likely 
John  Connally.  My  guess  would  be  Connally. 
It  was  quite  obvious  that  Arnle  Weber  was 
making  the  decisions  and  Arnle  Weber  rep- 
resented the  White  House.  He  came  out  of  the 
White  House.  That  Is  where  be  lived.  I  am 
sure  he  wouldn't  enlighten  the  Judge  on 
things  like  that.  I  don't  think  he  would  dis- 
turb the  old  fellow. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  You  make  the  point 
In  your  statement  that  the  law  authorizing 
Phase  II  has  many  defects.  I  think  that  is 
correct.  Even  so.  as  you  point  out,  the  Ad- 
ministration has  not  even  complied  with  the 
spirit  of  the  law. 

You  mentioned  the  decision  on  low  wage 
workers  as  one  example  of  the  failure  to  com- 
ply with  the  law.  Aren't  there  some  others? 
For  example,  the  Price  Commission  certainly 
has  not  held  hearings  on  specific  cases  which 
I  feel  the  law  requires.  It  was  my  amend- 
ment. I  put  it  in.  I  know  what  my  intent 
was.  I  prevailed.  We  fought  in  the  committee 
and  lost  but  we  won  on  the  Floor.  It  was 
held  in  conference.  They  havent  held  one 
single  hearing.  Iliey  have  hearings  as  to 
whether  they  ought  to  have  rent  or  food 
control  but  no  hearing  on  a  specific  increase, 
which  is  what  we  had  in  mind. 

Mr.  Meant.  They  iH>proved  them  in  bulk. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  They  approved  them 
all  by  Orayson  and  he  has  never  been  over- 
ruled once  by  members  of  the  Board  and  has 
never  held  a  hearing  on  one  Increase. 

Mr.  Meant.  Looking  at  the  makeup  of  the 
Price  Commission,  in  fairness.  Shouldn't 
there  be  someone  there  representing  con- 
sumers? The  whole  Commission  has  a  cor- 
porate background. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  Let  me  ask  you  about 
that  question.  You  knew,  didn't  you,  when 
you  went  on  the  Board,  who  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  would  be? 

Mr.  Meant.  Yes. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  Why  did  you  go  on? 
You  knew  who  these  fellows  were. 

Mr.  Meant.  We  went  on — we  had  a  meet- 
ing among  ourselves  and  we  went  on.  We 
said,  "Well,  we  have  to  see  If  we  can  try  to 
make  this  go."  We  made  a  statement  to  that 
effect,  that  we  were  going  on  to  try  to  see  if 
we  covild  make  it  work.  We  thought  possibly 
we  could  make  it  work. 

I  think  if  they  had  let  us  alone,  we  might 
have  made  it  work. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  Mr.  Meany.  this  has 
been,  as  I  said,  one  of  the  beet  hearings  I 
have  been  In.  but  I  dont  think  we  have 
gotten  to  the  kind  of  specific  and  oonstruc- 
tive  suggeetlons  that  I  think  you  may  have 
in  mind. 

Mr.  Meant.  There  is  the  suggestion  I  gave 
to  Senator  Javits.  Wages  are  controlled,  for 
Ood'a  sake,  control  prices.  That  is  what  I  am 
saying. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  How? 

Mr.  Meant.  That  Is  up  to  you  and  the  Pres- 
ident. That  is  up  to  you  and  the  President. 
The  Preeldeiit  says  It  Is  unthinkable.  I  think 
the  OongiesB  might  have  a  rlg^t  to  say  to 
the  President.  "You  better  think  about  it 
in  the  interest  of  faimeas  and  Justice  and 
decency  and  fair  play  to  the  American 
people." 

Chairman  Psozmirk.  Let  me  ask  you  this: 
Would  you  go  back  to  precisely  the  kind  at 
system  we  had  in  World  War  H? 

Ifr.  IXSANT.  If  that  was  what  was  needed, 
yes.  At  least,  it  was  fair. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  What  is  your  Judg- 
ment now?  Is  it  needed  or  not? 


Mr.  Meant.  I  dont  know.  You  see,  all 
through  this  I  have  insisted  that  the  Presi- 
dent make  the  decision,  and  he  on  the  15th 
at  August,  made  this  decision.  I  didn't 
mak»  it. 

Chairman  Peozmirx.  Let's  get  to  the  area 
where  you  and  I  sharply  divide.  I  have  ar- 
gued that  controls  should  be  confined  to  the 
Mg  imlons  and  the  big  business.  I  say  that 
because  the  overwhrimtng  majoclty  at  our 
aooiuxny  is  in  a  competitive  situation  where 
the  Mom  and  Pop  store  couldnt  raise  pilcee 
if  they  wanted  to,  but  l>ig  busmesses  do. 
Steel  does.  One  big  oa(ni>any  does  and  within 
34  houn  every  big  steel  coo^Mny  foUows 
suit. 

Mr.  Meant.  Dont  you  think  we  might  have 
some  thoughts  on  that? 

Chairman  Proxmire.  That  is  why  I  airiced 
you  the  questlcn.  What  are  they? 

Mr.  Meant.  Nobody  from  the  Bzecutlve 
Braoob  asked  us  on  the  15th  at  August.  We 
werent  consulted  on  that.  You  werent  con- 
sulted. The  Secretary  of  Labor  wasnt  con- 
sulted. 

Chairman  Pkozmixe.  Now  you  have  a 
chance  to  say  what  your  position  would  be 
on  that.  What  do  you  think? 

Mr.  Meant.  Do  you  mean  if  they  are  going 
to  use  that  system?  I  would  be  delighted  to 
talk  to  representatives  of  Congress  or  the 
Executive  Branch  and  put  whatever 
thoughts  we  had  into  that  question.  But  I 
certainly  am  not  going  to  give  you  my  ideas 
in  a  vacuimi.  Are  they  reedy  to  do  this?  Is 
the  Executive  Branch  ready  to  msike  a 
change? 

Chairman  Proxmire.  Let  me  tell  you  they 
certainly  wont  be  willing  to  make  a  change. 
I  know  there  Is  no  question  they  dont  agree 
with  you  on  many  thlnj^. 

Mr.  Meant.  Why  dont  they  sit  down  and 
talk  with  me?  If  I  don't  agree  with  a  person, 
I  like  to  talk  to  them.  They  don't  talk  to 
me  and  they  dont  talk  to  you.  either. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  This  is  a  congres- 
sional committee.  We  are  MembeiB  of  Con- 
gress. We  have  some  voice  in  these  policies. 
We  want  to  hear  you. 

Mr.  Meant.  We  testified  when  you  extended 
the  Act  last  fall.  One  of  the  things  we  ad- 
vised was  don't  give  them  this  blank  check. 
You  didn't  take  that  advice.  You  followed 
your  own  Inclination. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  I  took  the  advice.  I 
voted  against  the  whole  bill. 

Mr.  Meant.  We  said  don't  give  them  a 
blank  check.  Qive  them  an  extension  until 
April  30  BO  they  will  have  to  oome  in  and 
let  you  know  what  they  are  doing.  But  you 
gave  them  an  extension  to  1973. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  I  voted  against  the 
extension  but  it  was  a  lonely  flght  and  I 
lost. 

Congressman  Conable. 

Representative  Conable.  Have  the  Inhibi- 
tions on  you  before  this  committee  prevented 
you  from  expressing  anything  you  would 
further  like  to  express?  Is  there  anything 
that  you  would  like  to  say  that  we  havent 
let  you  say? 

Chairman  Proxmire.  He  Is  the  one  witness 
we  will  ever  have  before  this  committee  that 
wouldn't  be  bashful. 

Mr.  Meant.  I  gabbed  so  much  I  didn't  have 
a  chance  to  read  my  statement. 

Representative  Conable.  I  thou^t  you 
might  want  a  little  bit  of  free  time. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  Before  I  yield  to  Con- 
gressman Brown,  let  me  announce  t;hat  there 
have  been  aamt  perfectly  enormous  increases 
In  salaries  between  1970  and  1971.  James 
Kerr,  from  $120,000  to  $214,000;  Paul  Fon- 
taine, of  Bendix,  $121,000  to  $280,000:  Fred 
Borsch,  of  General  Electric,  from  $330,000  to 
$486,000.  These  are  annual  salaries. 

This  may  or  may  not  Involve  any  viola- 
tion of  the  law  because,  of  course.  It  Is  from 
•70  to  "71  and  the  whole  year  was  involved 
We  are  asking  and  we  are  getting  Mr.  Tim 
McNamara,     Director     of     the     Economic 
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Analysis,  and  Mr.  Whortney  of  tbe  Offlci  of 
Compensation,  to  come  before  the  comi  ilt- 
tee  tomorrow  to  discuss  these  with  us. 

If  Mr.  Brown  would  permit  on  my  t:  me, 
and  I  don't  think  I  have  used  all  my  t  me, 
I  would  like  any  observations  you  may  1  ave 
on  this,  Mr.  Meany.  It  was  under  the  nr- 
Isdlctlon  of  the  Pay  Bocotl  but  I  understand 
It  was  delegated  to  a  separate  Execi  tlve 
Committee,  the  Committee  on  Executive 
Pay. 

Mr.  Meant.  These  large  salaries  are  notj  dis- 
turbing. I  don't  think  they  have  any  |  reat 


effect.  Even  a  fellow  who  gets  $700,000  a 
if  you  were  to  cut  him  down  to  $600,000, 
would  save  $250,000,  and  If  you  applied 


ear, 
you 
;hat 


to  the  price  of  the  product  that  his  com- 
pany made  It  might  make  a  difference  pf  a 
half  cent. 

In  the  automobile  business.  It  mlghl  re- 
duce the  automobile  price  a  half  doll|ir,  I 
don't  know. 

Chairman  Proxmixb.  That  Is  the  first  kime 
I  have  been  surprised  at  a  response  rotn 
you. 

Mr.  MxANT.  I  haven't  finished. 

I  think,  however,  that  another  phase  bf  It 
Is  that  every  worker  In  this  country  ki  lows 
he  Is  under  control.  Then  when  he  loots  at 
these  big  fellows,  and  then  looks  not  oh  y  at 
their  salary  but  the  stock  options  that  ihey 
have  and  so  on  and  so  forth,  and  you  get  the 
impression  more  and  more  that  It  Is  n  >t  a 
government  for  all  the  people.  It  Is  only  a 
government  that  takes  care  of  certain  of  the 
people.  It  Is  sort  of  an  Insult  to  the  l|ull 
Tldual. 

But  as  far  as  the  practical  effect  on  pijlces 
It  would  be  very,  very  small. 

I  heard  this  morning  that  the  Oallaf  her 
Report  takes  the  average  of  the  large  x>r- 
poratlons  of  America  and  said  $346.00  >  is 
the  average  pay. 

Chairman  Psoxmibi.  This  ye«r  around  the 
ooiintry  the  chairman  of  boards  got  Incre  ises 
of  12.5  percent  to  an  average  of  $34<i,i  KK); 
presidents  got  Increases  of  17.6  percent  to 
$388,000;  vice  presidents  got  increases  of  13.3 
percent  to  $242,000. 

This  Is  not  my  description,  birt  the  Qt  lla- 
gher  Service.  They  say  Hungry  Hal  Qeneer  for 
the  second  year  In  a  row  was  the  highest  ]  «id 
executive  earning  $812,000.  Of  this  U  tal, 
$430,000  represented  incentive  payments. 

Mr.  Meant.  I  am  at  a  disadvantage  In  11s- 
cusslng  this  becaiise  I  sat  on  two  oomi  lis- 
slons,  two  governmental  conunlsslons,  ha  'Ing 
to  do  with  executive  salaries,  salaries  of  Cl  J>1- 
net  officers,  salaries  of  Oongresamen,  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  and  so  forth,  ar  d  I 
recommended  very  large  Increases  for  tbsm. 

Chairman  PROxMnui.  A  recommendatloi  by 
yotir  organization  was  that  you  get  a  sa.  ary 
Increase  from  $70,000  to  $90,000.  I  don't  re- 
call whether  you  accepted  that  or  not. 

Mr.  Meant.  I  didn't  get  it.  I  had  to  s  Ick 
with  the  Pay  Board  rules.  X  didn't  get  the 
Increase.  I  got  an  increase  of  $4,000,  I  th  nk. 

Chairman  Proxmirx.  That  was  within  the 
guidelines. 

Mr.  Meant.  Yes.  Actually,  you  see,  t  ley 
weren't  Increasing  my  salary.  They  were  In- 
creasing the  salary  of  the  position.  Wa  t  a 
minute.  When  President  Nixon  came  into  the 
White  Hotise.  they  didn't  increase  his  sal  iry. 
They  didn't  increase  President  Nixon's  sali  iry. 
But  they  Increased  the  position  and  they  In- 
creased it  100  percent,  if  I  remember. 

Chairman  PaoxMnx.  You  may  be  right,  mt 
try  to  tell  that  to  the  guy  who  gets  oul  of 
work  at  All  is  Chalmers  In  Milwaukee  i,nd 
earns   not  $90,000   but  $9,000. 

Mr.  Meant.  Well,  of  course,  he  wotUd  »s- 
sume  that  after  they  Increased  his  sal  try 
I  would  most  likely  get  elected,  and  hi  la 
right. 

Representative  Brown.  I  don't  suppose  ;  ou 
heard  from  any  of  those  guys  at  A  lis 
Chalmers,  did  you? 

Mr.  Meant.  No.  They  are  worried  ab  >ut 
their  own  salary.  I  think  I  get  paid  too  mv  ch, 
anyway. 


Representative  BaowM.  I  think  Members 
ot  Congress  get  paid  too  much  but  I  am 
glad  to  know  who  was  responsible  for  their 
increase. 

Mr.  Meant.  Iliat  Is  true.  I  was  on  two  of 
those  commissions.  I  even  recommended 
higher  wages  than  they  gave. 

Representative  Brown.  You  did? 
Mr.  Meant.  Yes. 

Representative  Bbown.  What  did  you 
reconunend? 

Mr.  Meant.  $50,000,  something  like  that. 
If  it  was  up  to  me,  you  fellows  would  be 
getting  more  money  right  now. 

Representative  Conable.  It  wasn't  because 
there  was  a  pattern  set,  is  It? 

Mr.  Meant.  We  were  looking  at  outside 
executive  salaries  and  trying  to  msJce  a  com- 
parison. 

Representative  Brown.  Let's  get  back  to 
some  more  salary  or  wage  Increases.  What 
about  the  dock  workers'  wage  Increases?  I 
don't  think  you  discussed  that  this  morning, 
although  I  think  you  have  covered  almost 
everything  else.  As  I  recall,  that  was  a  settle- 
ment for  22  percent. 

Mr.  Meant.  Twenty  percent,  of  which  five 
and  some  fraction  were  fringe  benefits. 

Representative  Brown.  Is  It  your  conten- 
tion that  fringe  benefits  don't  count? 

Mr.  Meant.  What  do  you  mean  don't 
count? 

Representative  Brown.  Are  you  suggest- 
ing  

Mr.  Meant.  I  am  not  suggesting  anything. 
You  are  talking. 

Representative  Brown.  Whenever  I  get  the 
opportunity. 

Mr.  Meant.  I  was  trying  to  break  down  41^ 
20  percent.  You  said  20  percent.  It  was  2oS. 
Representative  Brown.  The  20.8  percent 
Increase  was  knocked  down  to  14.9.  At  that 
time  you  left  the  Pay  Board. 
Mr.  Meant.  That  Is  right. 
Representative  Brown.  Was  It  over  that 
Issue?  Were  you  unhappy    with  the  14.9? 

Mr.  Meant.  If  we  had  been  consulted.  If 
we  felt  that  we  had  a  hand  In  reaching  that 
decision,  if  we  felt  that  our  Ideas  on  this 
were  being  considered  by  the  Pay  Board,  I 
think  we  might  have  stayed.  This  was  the 
decision  that  they  sent  through  the  legal 
department  and  laid  It  on  the  table  and  said, 
"Gentlemen,  don't  waste  time,  we  have  10 
votes."  In  other  words,  our  further  partici- 
pation would  have  been  degrading. 

Representative  Brown.  May  I  ask  the  ques- 
tion, had  you  stayed  to  vote,  how  would  you 
have  voted? 

Mr.  Meant.  We  would  have  voted  for  the 
full  increase  because  they  had  the  full  In- 
crease coming  to  them  on  the  question  of 
productivity.  If  you  look  In  the  record  of 
the  extension  of  the  legislation,  the  Pay 
Board  was  Instructed  to  take  Into  consid- 
eration questions  of  productivity.  Here  the 
employers  came  In  with  160  percent,  admitted 
160  percent.  Increase  In  productivity  In  10 
years,  33  percent  In  the  last  year  or  so. 
They  came  In  and  they  are  giving  the  work- 
er a  portion  of  that,  not  giving  It  all  to  them, 
but  a  portion. 

On  that  basis,  and  on  the  basis  of  the  oon- 
greosional  Intent,  they  were  entitled  to  all  of 
that. 

Representative  Brown.  Is  It  your  conten- 
tion  that  the  productivity  Increase  ought 
to  all  go  to  the  wage  earner? 
Mr.  Meant.  No,  by  no  means. 
Representative  Brown.  How  should  It  be 
divided? 

Mr.  Meant.  I  think  you  should  try  to  give 
some  to  the  consumer. 
Representative  Brown.  By  what  method? 
Mr.  Meant.  That  Is  up  to  the  corporation. 
But  the  wage  earner  only  has  one  place  to 
get  his  share  and  that  Is  at  the  collective 
bargaining  table. 

Representative  Brown.  What  was  the  pro- 
ductivity Increase  where  there  was  a  31  per- 
cent wage  Increase  to  take  care  of?  How 
much  was  the  productivity  increase? 


Mr.  Mxant.  The  union  claimed  180  percent 
In  the  last  10  years  and  the  industry  people 
said  It  was  only  a  160  percent  Increase  in 
productivity. 

R^resentatlve  Brown.  The  31  psioent  was 
to  cover  the  lO-year  period? 

Mr.  Meant.  No,  the  last  five-year  period. 

Representative  Brown.  What  was  the  com- 
parable figure  for  a  five-year  period? 

Mr.  Meant.  About  78  peromt,  I  tlilnk.  It 
was  what  they  call  a  catch-up,  which  is  not 
uncommon  in  collective  bargaining. 

Representative  Brown.  That  Is  what  I 
wanted  to  get  to.  Is  the  only  place  where  a 
catch-up  is  appropriate  In  wage  rates  or 
Is  it  appropriate  in  prices? 

Mr.  Meant.  The  only  place  where  we  need 
It  is  at  the  collective  bargaining  table,  and 
that  is  in  wage  rates.  You  know,  Indxistry  has 
oouOstently  refused  to  alloiw  us  to  talk 
prices.  They  wont  let  us  talk  prices  at  the 
bargaining  table. 

R^resentatlve  Brown.  Is  there  any  ai^ro- 
prlateness  In  catch-up  in  prices? 

Mr.  Meant.  Of  course  there  Is. 

Representative  Brown.  So  you  would 
accept  some  cat(^-up? 

Mr.  Meant.  No  question  aibout  it.  But  we 
dont  get  any  chance  to  have  anything  to  say 
about  It.  Industry  has  consistently  said  that 
prices  are  their  buslnees,  not  ours. 

Representative  Brown.  Let  me  ask  a  ques- 
tion  

Mr.  Meant.  I  can  remember  when  the  auto 
workers  went  so  far  some  10  years  ago  of 
saying  that  they  would  bargain  on  the  basis 
of  a  price  reduction  for  automobiles  and 
take  lees  wages  for  it.  They  got  an  ab- 
solute—— 

Representative  Brown.  What  was  that 
caused  by,  foreign  Imports? 

Mr.  Meant.  No.  This  was  with  OM. 

Representative  Brown.  Can  I  ask  you 
about  an  area  that  bothers  me  about  con- 
trols? If  we  get  into  very  strict  wage  and 
price  controls  with  this  bureaucracy  that 
would  have  to  enforce  that,  the  Leon  Hen- 
derson-OPA  version,  would  it  be  your  con- 
tention that  people  should  be  froeen  into 
their  Jobs  and  not  be  able  to  move  from  one 
Job  to  another? 

Mr.  Meant.  Of  course  not. 

Representative  Brown.  Then  If  a  man 
found  another  Job,  the  only  way  he  was 
going  to  get  more  money  was  to  move  from 
one  Job  to  another 

Mr.  Meant.  That  is  what  he  would  do.  I 
would  hope  that  this  would  still  be  America. 
You  know  what  I  mean. 

Representative  Brown.  Then  we  would  de- 
velop labor  shortages  in  certain  areas  where 
the  Job  rate  was  lower. 

Mr.  Meant.  You  are  really  looking  for  the 
dark  side  of  the  picture. 

Representative  Brown.  I  am  trjring  to  look 
at  the  realistic  side  of  what  controls  mean. 
As  I  recall,  the  AFL-CIO  was  one  of  the 
leaders  after  World  War  n  in  saying,  "Let's 
take  off  controls  so  we  can  get  meat  into  the 
marketplace  becatiae  we  are  tired  of  not 
being  able  to  buy  It  as  a  result  of  shortages, 
and  we  are  willing  to  pay  the  price."  Is  that 
fair? 

Mr.  Meant.  That  is  what  we  said  then,  yes, 
that  Is  right.  That  Is  true. 

Representative  BaowN.  Now  the  position 
has  kind  of  changed  and  what  we  really  need 
here  is  controls  because 

Mr.  Meant.  Everything  we  say  here  is  based 
on  the  idea  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  made  the  decision  we  wanted  con- 
trols. We  didn't  make  that  decision.  He  made 
it. 

Representative  Brown.  I  thought  you  were 
reconunending  controls 

Mr.  Meant.  No,  we  were  not.  I  answered 
that  before,  Mr.  Brown,  that  we  at  no  time 
recommended  oontrt^.  We  said  always  U  the 
President  of  the  United  States  feels  that  the 
inflation  picture  calls  for  controls,  and  we 
said  that  when  Lyndon  J<dinaon  was  Presi- 
dent, and  we  said  it  three  or  four  times,  we 
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said  it  every  year  that  Mr.  Nixon  was  Presi- 
dent— ^if  the  President  decides,  we  wUl  co- 
operate, provided  the  controls  are  across  the 
board  and  call  for  equal  sacrifice  by  all  seg- 
ments of  our  society.  That  is  the  simple 
position  we  took. 

Representative  Brown.  You  would  rather 
argue  about  their  position  than  your  posi- 
tion? 
Mr.  Meant.  What  do  you  mean? 
Representative  Brown.  You  would  rather 
them  to  take  the  step. 

Mr.  Meant.  It  was  my  theory  that  the  only 
one  who  could  call  tar  this  was  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Representative  Brown.  But  you  are  not 
now  calling  for  stringent  controls?  I  am  still 
confused  about  that. 

Mr.  Meant.  I  am  saying  we  want  stringent 
controls  on  prices  unless  you  want  to  drop 
the  whole  business.  We  say  we  will  take  what 
we  have  In  the  wage  picture  if  you  control 
prices.  We  think  you  should  control  prices. 
You  are  not  oontrcdllng  prices  now.  Or  we 
say  if  you  want  to  drop  the  whcde  business 
and  let  the  Torces  in  the  free  market  take 
place,  we  will  buy  that,  too. 

Representative  Brown.  Either  total  con- 
trol or  no  control? 
Mr  Meant.  That  is  right. 
Chairman  Proxmire.  Senator  Javits. 
Senator  jAvrrs.  Mr.  Meany,  if  you  would 
bear  with  me,  I  would  like  to  ask  one  ques- 
tion, but  I  would  like  to  lay  a  basis  for  it. 
I  would  like  to  ask  you  about  the  AFL-CIO's 
attitude  toward  what  I  brieve  is  an  impend- 
ing productivity  drive. 

As  a  basis  for  the  question,  I  would  like  to 
read  to  you  a  statement  from  a  Washington 
Post  editorial  which  reads  as  follows :  "We 
found  the  most  striking  evidence  of  frus- 
tration, anger,  rebellion  and  diseiKihantment 
which  affects  such  basic  questions  as  pro- 
ductivity, pride  in  craft,  the  ability  to  remain 
competitive,  and  a  willingness  to  accept  the 
goals  and  standards  set  by  both  unions  and 
tbe  companies. " 
That  Is  one  statement. 
The  other  is  one  made  a  year  ago  by  Frank 
Polara,  Assistant  Research  Director  of  your 
Federation. 

"Motivation  is  an  abstract  concept  that 
has  very  little  relevance,  very  little  perti- 
nence, very  little  meaning  to  the  industrial 
worker  in  the  Industrial  world  today." 

Has  the  AFL-CIO  developed  cm  attitude 
toward  an  Increase  in  productivity?  Does  it 
believe  we  ought  to  have  some  major  effort 
to  increase  productivity?  What  are  its  con- 
crete suggestions? 

Mr.  Meant.  Very  simple.  We  have  never 
stood  in  the  way  of  increased  productivity. 
We  are  for  it  but  we  want  to  get  a  share 
of  the  fruits. 

Senator  jAvrrs.  Does  the  Federation  have 
any  proposals  or  plan  which  could  help  us 
as  we  dig  into  this?  You  will  remember  we 
authorized  the  Productivity  Council  by 
statute. 

Mr.  Meant.  And  all  we  got  from  the  Pro- 
ductivity Council  was  rhetoric.  We  were  told 
productivity  should  be  reflected  in  all  ele- 
ments, including  wages.  But  we  found  out 
that  that  wasnt  so. 

Senator  jAvrrs.  Mr.  Meany 

Mr.  Meant.  I  cant  divorce  the  Productiv- 
ity Commission  from  the  Pay  Board,  the 
Price  Control  Board,  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council.  They  are  all  run  right  into  the 
White  House  and  are  run  by  the  White 
House.  You  cant  give  me  one  policy  on  one 
and  tell  me  that  it  is  raining  over  here  but 
the  sun  is  out  over  here.  I  dont  buy  that. 
Senator  Javits.  Could  we  ask  your  help  In 
getting  the  A^L-CIO  recommendations  as 
to  what  this  Productivity  Council  ought  to 
do?  Would  you  be  good  enough  to  give  us 
that?  We  can  get  it  later  and  put  It  In  the 
record,  if  it  U  agreeable  with  you. 

Mr.  MksNT.  Let  me  think  about  that.  I 
have  resigned  from  the  Productivity  Coun- 


cil and  I  wotild  feel  a  little  silly  telling  them 
what  they  ought  to  do. 

Senator  Javrs.  You  would  be  telling  us, 
not  them. 

Mr.  Meant.  Maybe  the  Productivity  Coun- 
cil should  be  reorganized  so  it  would  reflect 
the  thinking  of  the  people  who  really  pro- 
duced, the  people  at  the  work  bench. 

Senator  JAvrrs.  You  are  telling  us,  not 
them,  and  at  my  request.  I  would  greatly 
appreciate  it  if  that  could  be  done.  I  am 
deeply  Interested.  I  think  it  would  be  help- 
ful to  get  labor's  viewpoint.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Meant.  All  right. 

Chairman  Proxmixe.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Meany,  for  not  only  an  excellent  presenta- 
tion but  an  entertaining  and  enjoyable 
morning. 


PDA'S  RESPONSE  TO  INSANITARY 
CONDITIONS  IN  THE  POOD  MANU- 
PACTDRINa  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  MOSS.  iSr.  President.  I  deeply 
regret  that  we  cannot  reproduce  photo- 
graphs in  the  Congressional  Record.  For 
if  we  could,  I  should  like  to  place  in  the 
Record  a  series  of  nine  color  photographs 
Included  in  a  OAO  report  entitled 
"Dimensions  of  Insanitary  CcmditicMis  in 
the  Food  Manufacturing  Industiy." 

We  are  aware  that  100  percent  sanitary 
conditicms  are  di£Qcult  to  achieve.  For 
this  reason,  the  Pood  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration has  established  a  series  of  "filth 
tolerances."  In  effect,  these  are  guidelines 
for  PDA  insi>ectors.  Food  commodities 
containing  more  than  the  listed  t<derance 
of  contamination  are  deemed  adulterated 
and  removed  from  the  market.  Many  will 
claim  that  the  levels  are  too  tolerant.  I 
am  not  a  food  engineer,  and  thus  cannot 
make  an  objective  Judgment  as  to  wheth- 
er these  levels  are  excessive.  According 
to  the  FDA  these  are  lev^  for  unavoid- 
able defects  in  food  and  present  no  health 
hazard. 

Actually,  I  am  skeptical  as  to  whether 
the  presence  of  150  insect  fragments  per 
subdlvlslKi  of  225  grams  or  250  insect 
fragments  in  any  one  subdivision  of  225 
grams  of  choc(date  is  an  imavoidable  or 
natural  defect.  Nor  do  I  know  whether 
an  average  of  four  rodent  hairs  per  sub- 
division of  225  grams  or  eight  rodent 
hairs  of  any  one  sididivision  of  225  grams 
Is  a  natural  or  unavcddable  defect  in 
chocolate.  And  I  don't  know  whether  15 
percent  of  asparagus  spears  infested  with 
six  attached  a^aragus  beetle  eggs  or  egg 
sacks  is  excessive.  I  dcm't  know  whether 
two  spinach  worms  of  5-millimeter 
length  present  in  12  No.  2  cans  of  spinach 
is  excessive.  But  I  do  know  that  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  Is  reQUired  to 
provide  assurance  that  food  products 
shipped  across  State  borders  be  processed 
under  sanitary  conditions  and  are  safe, 
pure,  and  wh(des(Kne  to  eat. 

From  the  OAO  study,  I  do  know  that 
sanitaty  conditians  in  the  food  industry 
in  the  United  States  are  deteriorating. 
I  do  know  that  the  FDA  is  unaware  of 
how  extensive  these  insanitary  conditions 
are  and  cannot  [trovlde  assurance  of  con- 
sumer protection  required  by  law.  And  I 
do  know  that  a  serious  protdem  of  in- 
sanitary conditians  exists  in  the  food 
manufacturing  industry  and  actions  must 
be  takm  to  alleviate  these  conditions. 

I  propofle  a  solution  to  this  problem: 
The  enactment  of  S.  3419,  the  Consumer 


Safety  Act  of  1972,  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  on  March  24,  1972. 
The  purpose  of  S.  3419  is  to  create  a 
new,  indQ)endent  agency  which  has  im- 
diluted  responsibility  for  preventing  con- 
sumers from  being  exposed  to  unsafe 
foods,  drugs,  and  other  consumer  prod- 
ucts and  to  consolidate  within  the  agency 
various  consumer  product  safety  activ- 
ities now  being  handled  by  a  number  of 
different  Government  entities.  In  order 
to  accomplish  this  purpose,  the  bill  cre- 
ates an  independent  consumer  safety 
agency  and  transfers  to  that  agency  the 
present  food,  drug,  and  product  safety 
activities  of  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  as  well  as  other 
Federal  agencies. 

The  GAO  report  is  a  chronicle  of 
adultered  foods  prepared,  packed,  and 
maiiceted  under  insanitary  conditions. 
The  myopia  of  the  food  and  drug  in- 
spection program  parallels  the  myopia 
of  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  in 
fulfilling  its  single  overall  objective — 
consumer  protection.  According  to  the 
GAO  study,  based  upon  a  random  of  97 
food  manufacturing  plants  located  in  six 
PDA  districts  including  21  States  the 
following  results  can  be  reported — 23.7 
percent  of  the  establishments  inspected 
had  significant  insanitary  conditions — 
those  conditions  having  potential  for 
causing  product  adulteration  or  having 
already  caused  product  adulteration — 
16.5  percent  had  insanitsur  conditions — 
posing  a  less  serious  potential  for  prod- 
uct adulteration. 

Twenty-eight  and  nine-tenths  percent 
had  minor  insanitary  conditions — condi- 
tions which  would  not  reasonably  be  con- 
sidered as  having  a  potential  for  adulter- 
ating the  product — and  30.9  percent  were 
in  compliance. 

Just  listen  to  some  of  the  major  in- 
sanitary conditions  observed  during  the 
inspections — rodent  excretion  and  urine, 
cockroach  and  other  insect  infestation, 
nonedible  materials  found  in,  on,  or 
aroimd  raw  materials,  finished  products, 
and  processing  equipment,  improper  use 
of  pesticides  in  close  proximity  to  food- 
processing  areas,  use  of  insanitary  equip- 
ment, and  dirty  and  poorly  maintained 
areas  over  and  aroimd  food-processing 
locations. 

But,  even  more  shocking,  PDA  admit- 
ted that  the  conditions  would  be  repre- 
sentative of  conditions  across  the  coim- 
try,  except  that  conditions  in  three  dis- 
tricts would  be  even  worse. 

Inadequate  financing,  insufficient  man- 
power, overburdened  staffs,  inadequate 
authority — these  are  but  ixxir  excuses  for 
the  performance  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  in  this  critical  area  of 
sanitary  inspections.  If  Congress  were 
asked  to  provide  wherewithal  for  FDA  to 
do  the  job  necessary  to  protect  the  Amer- 
ican people.  I  am  confident  that  we  would 
respond  in  every  possible  way. 

In  closing,  I  shotild  like  to  read,  in  its 
entirety,  a  recent  article  which  came 
over  the  Associated  Press  wire  from 
Washington,  D.C. : 

Whenever  President  Nixon  attends  an  of- 
fldal  dinner  in  the  nation's  ci^ltal,  Arnold 
K.  Clark  Is  In  the  kitchen  to  protect  the  Pres- 
ident's health. 

Clark,  43,  Is  Washington's  field  service  chief 
of  tbe  Bxireau  of  Food  and  Drugs  and  part 
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of  hl«  job  Is  checking  everything  from  m  ice 
to  silverware  at  a  Presidential  banquet. 

Clark  says : 

My  Job  includes  making  sure  that  Ithe 
proper  sanitary  methods  are  adopted  to 
sure  the  protection  of  the  President's  hea  th. 
And  my  men  and  I — there  are  usually  f  >ur 
or  five  of  us — are  extremely  cautious  In  1  tils 
regard.  And  we  have  available  techniques  i  nd 
equipment  for  analyzing  food  on  the  s|  ot 
for  any  sort  of  contaminant. 

Passage  of  the  Consumer  Safety  i  ,ct 
will  be  an  important  step  toward  pUc- 
ing  an  Arnold  '  Clark  in  each  of  c  ur 
household  kitchens. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  GAO  report  entitled  "I>i- 
mensions  of  Insanitary  Conditions  in  t  le 
Pood  Manufacturing  Industry"  be  prii  t- 
ed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkco;  j>. 
as  follows : 

COMPTROLLEH    QENSRAI, 

OF    THE    UNTTB)    STATKS. 

Waahington,  D.C 
To   the  President   of   the   Senate   and   the 
Speaker  of   the  House   of   Repreaenia- 
tivea 

This  Is  our  report  on  dimensions  of  1 1- 
sanltary  conditions  In  the  food  manufacti  r- 
Ing  Industry.  Administration  of  activities  d 
cussed  in  this  report  is  the  responsibility 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  Depaj  t- 
ment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Our    review    was    made   piusuant    to    t  le 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act,  1921  (31  n.SJC 
53 ) ,  and  the  Accounting  and  Auditing  Act 
1950(31U.S.C.  67). 

Copies  of  this  report  are  being  sent  to  the 
Director.  Office  of  Management  and  Budg  tt 
and  to  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educatl<|n. 
and  Welfare. 

Elmer  B.  Staats. 

Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
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Why  the  revenue  was  made 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  (PDA) 
Is  required,  by  law,  to  provide  assurance  th  »t 
food  products  shipped  acroes  State  borders  — 
which  Includes  most  of  the  foods  purchas  >d 
by  the  American  people — are  processed  und  er 
sanitary  conddtlons  and  are  aafe,  pure,  aid 
wholeeome  to  eat. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  (0A6) 
wanted  to  know  whether  PDA  was  able  ]to 
provide  this  assurance. 

PDA  describee  the  food  industry  in  tbe 
United  States  as  comprising  some  60,0  }0 
establishments  whose  output  results  In  abo  it 
•1 10  billion  In  purchases  by  oonsumere  e»  sh 
year. 

PDA's  Inventory  of  establishments  subjefet 
to  Inspection  Includes  about  32.000  fo«d 
manufacturing  and  proceeslng  plants.  K  A 
Inspects  such  plants  to  determine  wheth  jr 
their  products  meet  requirements  of  tJ  e 
Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (PD&C  Act ) 
PDA's  Inventory  includes  also  about  28.0  H) 
estsbliaiiments  of  other  types,  such  as  stora  pe 
facilities  and  repacking  and  relabeling  plam  s. 
It  excludes  restaurants,  retail  stores,  aid 
meat  and  poultry  slaughtering  and  procesi- 
Ing  plants. 

To  assess  sanitary  conditions  In  the  fo^ 
manufacturing  industry,  GAO  request  d 
n>A  to  Inspect  97  food  manufacturing  ai  d 
proceoatng  plants  selected  at  random  fron 
about  4,650  food  manufacturing  and  proces  i- 
ing  plants  In  six  PDA  districts  Including  :  11 
States.  (See  pp.  19  and  20.) 


GAO  auditors  accompanied  FDA  lnapeotc«s 
0.1  their  Inspections  of  95  of  the  plants. 

The  97  plants  had  annual  sales  of  about 
9443  million.  They  manufactured  or  pro- 
cessed bakery  products,  candy,  flah.  flour, 
carbonated  beverages,  cheese,  ice  cream, 
fruits,  vegetables,  popcorn,  chips,  sugar,  jams 
and  jellies,  macaroni,  pi2u:as,  spices,  etc. 

This  report  has  two  basic  purposes:  (1) 
to  ahow  the  dimensions  of  Insanitary  oondl- 
tlona  in  the  food  manufacturing  Industry 
and  (2)  to  suggest  ways  to  Improve  the 
n>A'8  meuiagement  of  the  program  which  Is 
Intended  to  ensure  compliance  by  the  In- 
dustry with  standards  of  sanitation  re- 
quired by  the  PD&C  Act.  CondlUons  be- 
lieved to  exist  In  the  Industry  have  been  pro- 
jected through  the  use  of  statistical  8an^>llng 
techniques.  Therefore  it  would  not  be  equit- 
able to  single  out  by  name  the  97  plants 
visited  from  the  4,660  plants  which  formed 
the  basis  for  the  statistical  projection.  Ac- 
cordingly the  plants  have  not  been  identi- 
fied In  the  report. 

Note.  Footnotes  at  end  of  each  chapter. 

FINDINGS   AND   CONCLVSIONB 

OceraU  findings 

Dtulng  tlis  past  3  years,  PDA  Inspections 
tukf  Indicated  that  sanitary  conditions  In 
the  food  Industry  In  the  United  States  are 
deteriorating.  PDA  did  not  know  how  ex- 
tensive these  Insanitary  conditions  were  and 
thetvfore  could  not  provide  the  assurance  of 
consumer  protection  required  by  the  law. 

A  serious  problem  of  Insanitary  conditions 
exists  In  the  food  manufacturing  Industry. 
Several  actions  must  be  taken  by  FDA  to  al- 
leviate theae  conditions. 

Existing   oondttioju 

Of  the  97  plants  Included  In  the  sample, 
39,  or  about  40  percent,  were  operating  un- 
der Insanitary  conditions.  Of  theoe,  23,  or 
about  24  percent,  were  operating  imder  seri- 
ous Insanitary  conditions  having  poitentlal 
for  causing,  or  having  already  caused,  prod- 
uct contamination. 

Photographs  of  conditions  at  some  plants, 
taken  during  PDA-GAO  inspections,  and  de- 
tailed descriptions  of  some  of  the  Inspection 
results,  will  be  found  In  chapter  2. 

On  the  boats  of  the  sample,  GAO  esti- 
mated that  1.800,  or  about  40  percent  of  the 
4,660  plants  were  operating  under  Insanitary 
conditions,  including  1,000,  or  about  24  per- 
cent, operating  under  serious  InstuUtary 
conditions. 

PDA  officials  advised  GAO  that  conditions 
at  plants  located  In  the  21  SUtes  would.  In 
their  c^lnlon,  be  representative  of  conditions 
at  plants  nationwide. 

Inspection    manpotoer 

PDA  has  not  had  the  money  or  manpower 
to  Identify  promptly  all  the  food  plants  op- 
erating under  Insanitary  conditions.  During 
the  last  3  years,  PDA  has  sharply  reduced  Its 
sanitary  Inspection  coverage  of  food  plants 
In  an  attempt  to  cope  wlt^  more  critical 
problems,  such  as  microbiological  contam- 
ination and  drug  hazards. 

n3A  has  a  management  Improvement  pro- 
gram under  way  to  develop  a  system  for  Im- 
proving the  etrecttveneas  of  Ite  field  opera- 
tions. (See  p.  31.) 

Although  It  has  a  reqwnsiblllty  under  the 
PD&C  Act,  FDA  generally  does  not  lnq>ect 
restaurants  and  other  retail  food  stOMs  but 
reUes  Instead  on  State  and  local  officials  fOr 
this  regulation.  (See  p.  36.) 

Aooocdlng  to  oOoUUa  of  the  Departmant 
of  Healtli,  Education,  and  Wrifare  (HEW), 
the  Prealdent,  HEW,  and  PDA  have  recog- 
nized the  need  to  Increase  and  Improve  the 
inspection  capability  of  FDA  to  make  an  ef- 
fective Impact  upon  present  Insanitary  con- 
ditions of  the  food  manufaeturtDg  Industry. 

Enforcement 
In  several  Instances  of  Insanitary  condi- 
tions found  during  plant  lnq>eotlons,  GAO 


noted  a  need  for  more  timely  and  aggreaHve 
enforcement  action  by  PDA.  In  14  of  111  en- 
forcement actions  reviewed,  or  13  percent, 
the  action  to  correct  the  problem  was  inade- 
quate for  a  variety  of  reasons.  (See  p.  36.) 

Although  judgment  is  Involved  In  select- 
ing the  appropriate  actions  In  each  case,  cil- 
teria  or  guidelines  are  needed  to  assist  the 
PDA  districts  In  making  these  decisions,  par- 
ticularly for  repeated  violators. 

Causes  of  conditions 

Although  responsibility  for  sanitation  rests 
with  the  food  manufacturers,  GAO  believes 
that  factors  contributing  to  the  poor  sani- 
tation conditions  in  the  Industry  are  (1) 
FDA's  limitation  In  resources  to  make  In- 
spections and  (2)  lack  of  timely  and  aggres- 
sive enforcement  actions  by  YDK  when  poor 
sanitation  conditions  are  found. 

During  fliscal  year  1972  FDA  plana  to  In- 
spect about  9,400  food  establishments  and 
has  210  inspectors  to  do  the  Job.  The  planned 
number  of  inspections  clearly  Is  inade- 
quate to  detect  all  Inaanltary  establishments. 

FDA's  Inventory  of  food  manufacturers 
for  planning  Inspections  and  measuring  the 
scope  of  its  plant  Inspection  responsibility 
was  not  complete  or  accurate.  For  six  FDA 
districts,  22  percent  of  the  plants  listed  were 
out  of  business,  8  {>ercent  were  mlsclaasified 
as  food  manufacturers,  and  6  percent  were 
not  an  PDA  lnsf>ectlon  reeponsiblllty. 

PDA  officials  told  GAO  that  there  are  food 
plants  In  existence  which  may  not  be  on  its 
inventory  because,  in  the  absence  of  plant 
registration  requirements  PDA  does  not  have 
an  effective  means  of  identifying  all  food 
plants  subject  to  the  FD&C  Act.  (See  p.  19.) 

More  effective  use  of  oonaumer  complaints, 
an  accurate  inventory  of  food  plants  subject 
to  inspection,  and  data  indicating  the  effec- 
tiveness of  Inspections  and  regulatory  ac- 
tions could  contribute  to  Improving  sanitary 
conditions  of  the  food  manufacturing  In- 
diistry. 

FDA  should  (1)  notify  violators  officially 
of  sanitation  standards  violated,  (2)  request 
a  prompt  reply,  and  (3)  monitor  cases  to 
promote  corrective  action.  Without  theae  ac- 
tions, plants  may  continue  to  disregard 
sanitation  standards,  making  relnspeotlons 
necessary  to  determine  whether  corrective 
actions  have  been  taken.  (See  p.  40.) 

Providing  In  the  law  for  civil  penalties 
(fines)  for  violations  of  the  PD&C  Act  would 
allow  PDA  more  flexibility  In  enforcing  sani- 
tation standards.  (See  p.  40.) 

Cotuumer  complaints 

PDA  is  devising  a  computerized  system  to 
record  consumer  complaints  to  Identify  In- 
dustry and  product  problem  areas.  The  out- 
put of  the  system,  in  QAO's  opinion,  should 
be  used  also  to  monitor  the  disposition  of 
such  complaints. 

Insanitary  products  that  had  reached  the 
consumers  might  have  gone  undetected  by 
FDA  for  some  time  had  not  the  consumer 
oomiHained. 

BECOMMKNDATION8   OX  BCOCKSnONS 

OAO  raoommends  that  the  Secretary,  HEW, 
direct  FDA,  to: 

Periodically  select  and  inspect  a  repre- 
sentative number  of  food  plants  to  assess 
Industrywide  conditions  and  report  Its  as- 
sessments to  the  Congress. 

Periodically  evaluate  the  accuracy  of  the 
Inventory  of  food  plants  to  be  Inspected  so 
that  FDA  will  know  the  scope  of  Its  respon- 
sibllltles  and  reaourcea  needed  for  sanitation 
Inspections.  FDA  should  provide  this  data  to 
the  Congress  for  the  same  reason. 

Establish  milestones  for  implementing 
Its  management  Improvement  program 
for  using  statlstleal  techniques  to  identify 
problem  areas,  allocate  resources,  and  meas- 
ure the  effectiveness  of  Its  regulatory  actions. 

Monitor  the  Implementation  of  the  Im- 
provement program  and  advise  appropriate 
congressional  committees  perlodlcaUy  on  the 
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progress  being  made  In,  as  well  as  the  various 
levels  of  rasources  needed  for.  Implementing 
the  piogram;  and  develop  an  Interim  plan 
of  action,  pending  the  completion  of  this 
program,  for  consideration  by  the  Congress. 

Establish  criteria  for  the  districts  to  use 
In  determining  (1)  when  more  aggressive  ac- 
tion should  be  taken  against  jflants  that  vio- 
late good  manufacturing  practice  regulations 
and  (3)  what  tyjw  of  action  should  be  taken. 

Take  a  stronger  enforcement  posture 
against  those  plants  that  show  continuing 
flagrant  disregard  of  the  PD&C  Act. 

Issue  written  notices  in  all  cases  of  plants 
not  complying  with  the  PD&C  Act  and  re- 
quest written  responses  on  actions  taken  or 
planned  to  correct  the  violations  and  to  en- 
sure continued  compliance. 

Obtain  feedback  on  the  disposition  of  all 
cases  referred  to  State  or  other  regulatory 
bodies  for  corrective  action. 

Implement  a  uniform  system  for  record- 
ing consumer  con^lalnts  to  monitor  the 
disposition  of  complaints  at  the  local  level 
and  to  provide  headquarters'  officials  with  a 
means  of  Identifying  Industry  and  prod- 
uct problems  affecting  more  than  one  dis- 
trict. 

AGKNCT    ACTIONS    AND    UNBXBOLVXD    EBSTTXS 

GAO  submitted  a  draft  of  this  report  to 
the  Secretary  HEW,  for  comment.  The  views 
or  PDA  and  HEW  were  discussed  with  GAO 
and  Included  In  the  report.  HEW  concurred 
in  GAO's  recommendations  and  advised  that 
a  number  of  corrective  actions  had  been  or 
would  be  taken.  (See  pp.  17.  22,  32,  40,  and 
44.) 

MATTXBS  FOX  CONSDXXATION  BT  THX  CONGBXSS 

In  the  light  of  the  Insanitary  conditions 
shown  to  exist  In  the  food  manufacturing  In- 
dustry, the  Congress  should,  upon  receipt  of 
a  more  accurate  Inventory  of  food  plants 
under  PDA's  Jurisdiction  and  an  Interim  plan 
of  action,  consider  the  adequacy  of  PDA's  In- 
spectlonal  coverage  of  food  plants  with  the 
resources  avallaMe  under  Its  current  appro- 
priation. 

The  Congress  should  also  be  avrare  that 
FDA  relies  almost  entirely  on  State  and  local 
governments  for  Inspectional  coverage  of 
some  600,000  restaurants  and  retail  food 
stores  that  receive  or  ship  products  inter- 
state.  Inspections  of  these  establishments  by 
FDA  to  the  extent  necessary  to  Judge  wheth- 
er such  reliance  Is  Justified,  would  require 
the  use  of  Inspection  resources. 

To  attoln  additional  flexibility  for  en- 
forcing the  FDftC  Act,  the  Congress  should 
consider  amending  the  law  to  provide  for 
clvU  penalties  when  food  sanitation  stand- 
ards are  violated. 

CrAPTEK    1.   iNTXODUCnON 

The  programs  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration are  directed  at  a  single  overall 
objective — consumer  protection.  n>A's  mis- 
sion Is  to  ensure  that  food  Is  safe,  pure,  and 
wholeeome;  drugs  and  therapeutic  devices 
are  safe,  effective,  and  properly  labeled;  and 
all  products  are  packaged  and  presented 
honestly  to  the  public. 

The  General  Accounting  Office,  to  osseas 
the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  food  maau- 
factunng  Industry,  randomly  selected  97 
food  manufacturing  plants  In  six  FDA  dis- 
tricts Including  21  States  and  requested 
n>A  to  inqMct  these  plants  aeoompanled 
by  OAO  personnd.  (See  wpip.  I.) 

This  report  has  two  basic  purposes:  (1)  to 
show  the  cttinensloos  of  Insanitary  condi- 
tions In  the  flood  manufacturing  Industry 
and  (3)  to  suggest  ways  to  Improve  the 
FDA's  management  of  the  program  which  is 
Intended  to  ensure  compliance  by  the  Indus- 
try with  standards  at  sanitation  required  by 
the  FDftO  Act.  Conditions  believed  to  exist 
In  the  Industry  have  been  projected  through 
the  use  of  stattotical  sampling  techniques. 
Therefore  it  would  not  be  equitable  to  single 


out  by  name  the  97  plants  visited  from  the 
4,560  plants  which  formed  the  basis  for  the 
statistical  projecUon.  Aoc<»dlngly  the  plants 
have  not  been  Identified  In  the  rvpaeU 

The  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmettc 
Act,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  301).  gives  PDA 
regulatory  authority  over  foods  that  are  re- 
ceived or  shlm>ed  in  Interstate  commerce. 
Under  the  PlMtC  Act,  a  food  la  considered 
adulterated,  and  therefore  prohibited  from 
Interstate  commerce,  if.  among  other  things. 
It  is: 

Composed,  In  whole  or  In  part,  of  any 
fUthy,  putrid,  at  decomposed  substance  or 
otherwise  unfit  for  food. 

Prepared,  packed,  or  htid  tmder  Insanitary 
conditions,  whereby  It  may  have  become  oon- 
tamtnatjirt  with  filth  or  whersby  It  may  have 
been  rendersd  Injurious  to  health. 

FUth  includes  contaminants,  stich  as  ro- 
dent urine  and  excreta.  Insects,  or  other  ob- 
jectionable materials,  wblch  wotild  not 
knowingly  be  eaten.  The  PD&C  Act  does  not 
authorize  any  tolerance  for  filth  or  deoompo- 
sltlon  In  foods. 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  Issued  reg^Uatlons  (21  CPR  128,  April 
26,  1969)  for  determining  whether  food  has 
been  prepared,  packed,  or  held  under  sani- 
tary conditions.  Some  examples  of  good  man- 
ufacturing practices  cited  In  the  regulations 
are: 

The  design,  construction,  and  use  of  equip- 
ment to  preclude  the  adulteration  of  food 
with  lubricants,  fuel,  metal  fragments,  con- 
taminated water,  or  any  other  comtamlnants. 

Effective  measures  taken  to  exclude  peets 
from  the  processing  areas  and  to  protect 
against  contamination  of  foods  In  or  on  the 
premises  by  animals,  birds,  and  vermin  (In- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  rodents  and  in- 
sects). 

PDA  describes  the  food  Industry  in  the 
United  States  as  comprising  some  60,000  es- 
tablishments whose  output  results  In  about 
•110  billion  In  purchases  by  oonsumere  each 
year. 

nSA's  inventory  of  establishments  subject 
to  Inspection  Includes  about  32,000  food 
manufacturing  and  processing  plants.  FDA 
Inspects  such  plants  to  determine  whether 
their  products  meet  requirements  of  the 
FD&C  Act.  PDA's  lnvent(H-y  (which  excludes 
restaurants,  retail  stores,  and  meat  and 
poulitry  slaughtering  and  processing  plants) 
Includes  also  aboirt  28,000  eetablisbments  of 
other  types,  such  as  storage  facilities,  and 
repacking  and  relabeling  plants. 

For  fiscal  year  1972,  PDA  will  devote  210 
man-years  to  making  about  9,400  Inspections 
of  food  establishments  to  determine  whether 
food  products  are  In  compliance  with  the 
FD&C  Act.  Meat  and  poultry  plants  are  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

When  adulterated  products  or  insanitary 
plant  conditions  that  may  cause  adultera- 
tion are  found,  PDA  can  initiate  one  or  more 
of  the  following  legal  actions  through  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

Prosecute  an  Individual  who  violates  pro- 
visions of  the  FD&C  Act. 

Enjoin  a  plant  or  Individual  to  perform 
or  not  perform  some  act. 

Seize  any  food  that  Is  adulterated  or  mls- 
brsrOded  when  Introduced  Into,  or  while  In. 
Interstate  commerce. 

During  fiscal  year  1970,  PDA  Initiated  33 
prosecutions,  23  Injunctions,  and  267  selz- 
ives.  For  minor  infractions,  PDA  can  Issue  to 
the  violator  a  written  notice  or  warning  to 
correct  the  conditions. 

Although  recall  is  not  specifically  provided 
for  under  the  FD&C  Act,  PDA  permits  firms 
to  voluntarily  recall  products  alleged  to  be  In 
violation  of  the  FD&C  Act.  During  fiscal  year 
1970,  356  volimtary  recalls  were  Instituted. 
Also  it  Is  FDA  policy  to  Issue  letters  on 
adverse  findings  to  top  management  of  firms 
when   significant   insanitary   conditions   are 


found.  Tills  action  does  not  preclude  the  \ise 
of  other  legal  remedies.  Appendix  n  con- 
tains additional  comments  concerning  ^DA 
enforcement  alternatives. 

FDA  is  administered  by  a  Commissioner, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Health  and  Scientific  Affairs,  HEW. 
Policies  and  procedures  are  established 
and  the  day-to-day  operations  are  carried 
out  by  17  district  offices  >  located  through- 
out the  United  States.  FDA's  appropriation 
for  fiscal  year  1972  was  about  $99.7  million. 

We  have  issued  several  reports*  to  the 
Congress  on  the  results  of  sanitation  Inspec- 
tions by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
meat  and  poultry  plants.  This  Is  our  first 
report  on  FDA's  activities  In  the  sanita- 
tion area  and  the  first  of  several  reviews 
wherein  the  adequacy  of  resources  and  leg- 
islative authority  will  be  considered  In  as- 
sessing FDA's  ability  to  accomplish  Its  mis- 
sion. 

Chapter  2.  Assessment  of  Sanitart  Condi- 
tions IN  Pood  Manttfactttring  Industry 
We  estimate  that  1.800,  or  40  percent,  of 
the  food  manufacturing  plants  In  21  States 
were  operating  under  insanitary  condltlMis 
and  that  serious  potential  or  actual  food 
adulteration  existed  in  1,000  of  the  plants. 

During  the  past  3  years,  PDA  inspections 
of  food  plants  have  Indicated  that  sanitary 
conditions  in  the  food  industry  are  worsen- 
ing. Because  PDA  selects  plants  to  be  in- 
spected primarily  on  the  basis  of  the  in- 
spection history  of  the  plants.  Its  inspections 
often  were  limited  to  the  same  plants.  There- 
fore it  did  not  know  the  magnitude,  na- 
tionwide, of  Insanitary  conditions  in  food 
manufacturing  plants.  We  undertook  this 
review  in  1971  to  make  such  a  determination. 
We  randomly  selected  97  food  manufac- 
turing plants  located  in  six  PDA  districts 
Including  21  States,  and  we  requested  FDA 
to  Inspect  these  plants  while  accompanied 
by  GAO  personnel.  The  97  food  manufac- 
turing plants  were  selected  at  random  from 
an  adjusted  PDA  Inventory  of  about  4.550 
plants  in  the  six  districts.  The  Inventory 
had  been  adjusted  by  us  for  plants  not  in 
operation  and  for  other  Improper  classifica- 
tions as  discussed  in  chapter  3  of  this  re- 
port. In  our  opinion,  the  PDA  inspectors  did 
a  thorough  Job  and  were  properly  equipped. 
The  PDA  Inspectors  subsequently  discussed 
the  results  of  the  inspections  with  plant 
management.  The  results  of  the  inspections 
were  classified  by  PDA,  at  our  request,  on  the 
basis  of  the  following  criteria: 

Significant  insanitary  conditions — These 
conditions  are  serious  in  terms  of  either 
having  potential  for  catislng  product 
adulteration  or  having  already  caused  prod- 
uct adulteration. 

Insanitary  conditions — These  conditions 
pose  a  less  serious  potential  for  product 
adulteration. 

Mlnew  insanitary  conditions — These  con- 
ditions would  not  reasonably  be  considered 
as  having  a  potential  for  adulterating  the 
product. 

In  compliance — This  term  Is  self-explana- 
tory. 

The  results  of  the  Inspections  are  as  fol- 
lows: 


'The  district  offices  are  administered  by 
10  PDA  regional  offices.  In  December  1971 
district  offices  were  established  In  Puerto 
Rico  and  New  Jersey,  bringing  the  total  to  19. 

'•'Enforcement  of  Sanitary,  Facility,  and 
Moisture  Requirements  at  Federally  In- 
spected Poultry  Plants"  (B-163450,  Sept. 
10,  1969):  "Weak  Enforcement  of  Federal 
Sanitation  Standards  at  Meat  Plants  by  the 
Consumer  and  Marketing  Service"  (B-163450. 
June  24,  1970);  "Consumer  and  BCarketing 
Service's  Enforcement  of  Federal  Sanitation 
Standards  at  Poultry  Plants  Continues  to  be 
Weak"   (B-1634S0,  Nov.  16.  1971). 
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Numbtr        I  trccnt 


Significant  insanitary  conditions 23 

Insanitary  conditions 16 

Minor  insanitary  conditions 28 

In  compliance 30 

Total 97 


The  97  selected  plants,  having  annual  tales 
of  about  $443  million,  manulacture<  or 
processed  bakery  products,  candy,  fish,  f  our, 
carbonated  beverages,  cheese.  Ice  cr  lam, 
fruits.  Juices  and  vegetables,  popcorn,  cl  ilps, 
sugar,  Jams  and  Jellies,  macaroni,  pbzas, 
spices,  etc.  The  results  of  the  inspectloni  are 
classified  by  types  of  plants  In  appendix  m. 

Because  the  plants  Inspected  were  sele  ;ted 
randomly,  we  believe  that  the  conditions 
found  would  be  representative  of  the  •  K>n- 
dltlons  that  existed  In  the  food  manufac- 
turing plants  In  the  six  districts,  Inasn  uch 
as  about  4,560  food  manufacturing  pi  knts 
were  operating  in  these  districts  at  the  'ime 
of  our  review,  we  estimate,  at  a  95-per;ent 


confidence  level,  that  1,800'  plants  were 
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16.5 
28.9 
30.9 


100.0 


op- 


erating under  Insanitary  conditions  wl  h  a 
potential  for  adulterating  food  products  and 
that  serious  potential  or  actual  adultenftlon 
existed  at  1.000'  of  the  plants. 

Some  of  the  major  Insanitary  condl1|lons 
observed  during  the  inspections  were: 

Rodent  excreta  and  urine,  cockroach  land 
other  insect  infestation,  and  nonedlble  ina' 
terlals  found  In,  on,  or  around  raw  matei  lals 
finished  products,  and  processing  eqfip 
ment. 

Improper  use  of  pesticides  in  close  prox- 
imity to  food-processing  areas. 

Use  of  Insanitary  equipment. 

Dirty  and   poorly   maintained   areas 
and  around  food-processing  locations. 

FDA  officials  advised  us  that  the  cohdl 
tlons  of  plants  located  in  the  six  distlcts 
would  be  representative  of  all  but  thre »  of 
the   17  districts,  nationwide,  and  that 
conditions  in  the  three  districts  woult 


>ver 


worse. 


EXAMPLES   OF    INSANrrART    CONDmONi 


the 
be 


The  tjrpes  and  extent  of  insanitary  coodl 
tlons  varied  among  the  plants  Inspected.  The 
determination  as  to  whether  a  plant  sh  >uld 
be  classified  as  having  signlflcant  Insanl  tary 
conditions  was  a  matter  oT  FDA's  Judge  lent 
under  the  criteria  shown  on  page  10.  Set 
fortn  below  Is  a  description  of  the  signifi<  ant 
Insanitary  conditions  found  at  two  pli  ints 
and  the  Insanitary  conditions  found  it  a 
third  plant.  Photographs  of  condition  at 
five  plants,  taken  during  FDA-OAO  1ns  >ec 
tlons,  are  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

Plant  A  is  a  candy  manufacturer  that  has 
annual  aales  of  about  $3  million  and  shlpp  its 
product  to  all  50  states. 

As  a  result  of  a  consumer  complalni  of 
glass  in  the  candy,  a  partial  inspection  Was 
made  by  FDA  at  this  plant  6  months  belore 
the  FDA-OAO  inspection.  Because  the  In- 
spection revealed  no  serious  adverse  ooe  di- 
tions,  the  plant  was  classified  as  being  in 
compliance.  It  also  had  been  classified  as  In 
compliance  on  an  FDA  Inspection  mad  i  2 
months  earlier. 

Findings  of  joint  FDA-OAO  inspectio  v 
The    more    significant    insanitary    conpi- 
tlons  found  were : 

1.  Rodent-  and  Insect-adulterated  ittw 
materials. 

2.  Live  insects  on  In-prccess  raw  materlaA. 

3.  Numerous  roaches  In  storage  and  maqu- 
facturlng  areas. 

4.  Build-up  of  residue  on  equipment  sbcfir- 
Ing  few  signs  of  recent  cleaning. 


>  Plus  or  minus  613  plants. 
*  Plus  or  minus  403  plants. 


6.  Moldy  raw  material. 

6.  Building  in  poor  repair  with  numerous 
holes,  cracks,  peeling  paint,  etc. 

Rodent  hairs  and  insect  fragments  were 
found  subsequently  by  FDA  Inspectors  In 
two  lots  of  candy  after  they  were  shipped  In 
Interstate  commerce. 

Corrective  actions  planned  or  taken 
1.  The  firm  destroyed  574  pounds  of  rodent- 
and  Insect-adulterated  raw  materials  and 
finished  goods  and  25.000  pounds  of  moldy 
chocolate.  FDA  stated  that  It  would  have 
seized  the  choccriate  if  the  firm  had  not 
agreed  to  destroy  It. 

3.  The  firm  recalled  certain  lots,  oomprts- 
Ing  7,100  boxes,  of  candy  that  the  FDA  sample 
analysis  showed  to  contain  rodent  hair  and 
Insect  fragments.  The  recall  was  published 
In  the  national  FDA  monthly  recall  list  and 
was  publicized  on  the  national  wire  serv- 
icea,  radio,  and  television  and  In  several 
newspapers. 

3.  The  firm  shut  down  all  operations  for 
about  3  weeks  to  correct  the  significant  prob- 
lems Identified  during  the  Inspection. 

4.  The  firm  was  cited  and  charged  with 
shipping  an  adulterated  product  in  Inter- 
state commerce  and  with  adulterating  raw 
materials  which  had  been  received  in  inter- 
state commerce.  In  view  of  the  wide  pub- 
licity g^enerated  by  the  recall  and  the  actions 
the  firm  was  taking  to  correct  the  Insanitary 
conditions,  however,  FDA  advised  us  that 
they  did  not  plan  to  pursue  prosecution. 

Plant  B  Is  a  bean  cannery  that  has  annual 
sales  of  about  $3  million  and  ships  about  70 
percent  of  its  product  Interstate. 

FDA  inspected  this  plant  In  April  1968  and 
found  it  to  be  In  compliance.  FDA  files  con- 
tained a  report  of  a  State  inspection  made 
10  months  before  the  FDA-OAO  inspection 
which  showed  the  plant  to  be  In  compliance. 
The  State  inspection  was  a  follow-up  to 
one  it  had  made  3  months  earlier  which 
noted  several  adverse  conditions. 

Findings  of  joint  FDA-OAO  inspection 
Some  of  the  more  objectionable  insanitary 
conditions  noted  were: 

1.  Rodent-Infested  raw  materials. 

2.  Moldy  raw  materials. 

3.  Numerous  live  roaches  and  files  in  the 
manufacturing  area. 

4.  Beans  spilled  on  a  floor  area  subject  to 
foot  traffic  were  scooped  up  and  placed  back 
in  line  for  canning. 

6.  Can-washing  equipment,  through  which 
open  cans  were  passing,  was  inoperative  and 
contained  live  roaches. 

6.  Building  had  numerous  holes  and  cracks 
and  was  generally  not  rodent  or  Insect  proof. 
Corrective  actions  planned  or  taken 

1.  About  5,800  pounds  of  rodent-  and 
mold-contaminated  beans  were  destroyed. 

2.  FDA  sent  a  postinspectlon  letter  (see 
definition  in  app.  n,  p.  49)  to  the  firm  14 
days  later  and  relnspected  the  plant  30  days 
after  the  inspection. 

3.  The  firm  was  cited  as  a  result  of  the 
inspection  and  charged  with  adulterating 
an  interstate  product  and  manufactiirlng 
under  conditions  whereby  materials  received 
in  Interstate  commerce  might  become  adul- 
terated. 

4.  A  hearing  was  held  by  FDA  and  no  fur- 
ther regulatory  action  was  taken  because  re- 
Inspectlon  revealed  improvement  in  plant 
conditions  and  a  change  in  ownership  of  the 
firm. 

Plant  C  is  a  fish  cannery  that  has  annual 
sales  of  about  $3  million  and  ships  about  30 
percent  of  its  product  Interstate. 

The  plant  was  inspected  by  FDA  In  Novem- 
ber 1969  and  was  classified  as  being  In  com- 
pliance. FDA  again  inspected  the  plant  In 
April  1970,  and  several  insanitary  conditions 
were  noted. 


Findings  of  joint  FDA-OAO  inspection 
Insanitary  conditions  observed  during  the 
inspection  Included: 

1.  Fish  being  butchered  on  water-soaked 
wooden  planks  that  were  badly  scarred  and 
had  a  musty  odor. 

3.  Ice-shaving  room  with  flaking  and  peel- 
ing paint,  and  ice  shavings  containing  dirt 
particles  in  contact  with  butchered  fish. 

3.  Fish  stored  directly  on  the  floor  in  an 
area  where  employees  walked. 

4.  A  push  broom  was  lised  to  sweep  off  the 
stirface  of  the  butchering  table  and  then  was 
placed  on  the  floor. 

5.  Openings  under  warehouse  doors  that 
could  allow  rodent  entry.  A  dead  mouse  was 
noted  In  a  bait  box  adjacent  to  the  doors. 

Corrective  action  planned  or  taken 

1.  The  insanitary  conditions  noted  were 
discussed  with  plant  management,  which 
promised  corrective  action. 

2.  The  plant  was  scheduled  for  relnspec- 
tion. 

CONCLXreiON 

We  believe  that  a  serious  problem  of  Insan- 
itary conditions  exists  in  the  food  manufac- 
turing Industry,  warranting  continuous  as- 
sessment and  attention  by  FDA. 

RECOMMENDATION  TO  THE   SECEETAET   Or 
HEALTH,    EDUCATION,    AND    WELFARE 

For  Congress  and  HEW  to  give  adequate 
consideration  to  the  resource  needs  of  FDA, 
it  is  necessary  to  have  a  current  assessment 
of  Industrywide  sanitary  conditions  in  food 
plants.  Therefore  we  reconmiend  that  the 
Secretary  of  HEW  direct  the  Commissioner, 
FDA,  to  periodically  select  and  Inspect  a 
representative  number  of  food  plants  to  as- 
sess industrywide  conditions  and  report  Its 
assessments  to  the  Congress. 

HEW  concurred  in  our  recommendation. 

The  photographs  which  follow  were  taken 
by  PDA  inspectors  of  conditions  found  dur- 
ing FDA-OAO  Inspections  at  five  plants. 
Chapter  3.  Inventort  of  Food  Estabubr- 

MENTS 

FDA  needs  to  determine  the  scope  of  its 
plant  inspection  responsibility  to  Improve 
its  basis  for  planning  inspections  of  food 
plants.  The  major  input  vised  by  FDA  to 
plan  its  Inspectional  coverage  of  food  plants 
is  the  establishment  Inventory — a  document 
which  lists  food  plants  subject  to  regulation 
by  FDA. 

FDA  requires  each  district  to  maintain  a 
detailed  inventory  of  plants  subject  to  the 
FD&C  Act.  The  plants  are  classified  as  manu- 
facturing (processing),  warehousing,  re- 
packing, etc.  Plants  that  sell  products  di- 
rectly to  the  consumer,  such  as  restaurants 
and  retail  stores,  although  subject  to  the 
FD&C  Act  are  generally  not  included  In  the 
Inventory '  as  FDA  relies  on  State  and  local 
officials  to  regulate  this  sector  of  the  food 
industry.  The  inventory  Includes  such  data 
as  types  of  products  produced,  annual  sales 
volume,  and  results  of  Inspections.  Both  the 
headquarters  and  the  districts  use  the  in- 
ventory to  schedule  lnq>ectlon8  of  food 
plants. 

The  Inventory  of  food  manufacturers  In 
the  six  districts  Included  In  our  review  was 
not  complete  or  accurate.  About  33  percent 
of  the  plants  were  out  of  busineM,  8  percent 
were  mlsclassifled  as  food  manufacturers, 
and  6  i>ercent  were  not  an  FDA  Inspection 
responsibility.  FDA  officials  have  advised  tis 
that  there  are  food  plants  in  existence  which 
may  not  be  Included  on  the  Inventory  be- 
cause. In  the  absence  of  plant  reglstratloii 


>  The  97  food  manufacturing  plants  In  our 
sample  included  six  retail  bakeries  and  one 
seafood  store  that  received  but  did  not  ship 
products  interstate. 
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requlremsnts,  FDA  doss  not  bavs  an  effsetlTS 
means  of  ktentlfylnc  all  food  plants  subject 
totbsFDACAct. 

To  randomly  selsct  07  food  plants  for  our 
assessment  of  sanitation  in  the  food  manu- 
facturing Industry,  we  had  to  oonsldsr  a 
sample  stae  of  almost  twice  that  number. 
A  summary  of  the  inaccuracies  found  in  the 
sample  and  the  estimated  Impact  on  the  total 
food  manufacturing  plant  tamnXarj  of  the 
six  districts  is  shown  below. 


PraiMted 
Nsmbsr     coMJtiem 
efplantt  ininvenionr      PMCsnt 
in  of  6  of 

tamplt        districts         totals 


Firms  in  OfiaJMl  ssmplo 
wtiidi  could  not  b«  used: 

Out  of  ketiMts S2  2,0M  22 

Not  M  FDA  rotpomi- 

biity 17  SSC  6 

Miscittiifisd  ts  food 
iiMnufKturtr 13  764  8 

To« 

Plants  inpaetod 

Total 

Soaaonal  plasts  not  in 

oporaUon 

Manufaeturors  of  food  for 

nonhuman  oonaumption. 

Total  invwrtory  of 
lood  maoufactttrint 
plants  in  6 
districts *%.Wi 


n 

'3,419  — 

97 

4,567 

47 

179 

7,916  .. 

>1,1SI 
•551 

12 

5 

100 


1  Basad  en  a  95-porcont  eonfidonca  laval,  plus  or  minus  585 
plaiits. 

>  Basad  on  a  9S-parG«nt  oonMonos  laval,  plus  or  minus  411 
plants. 

>  Fiturat  aeoordini  to  FDA  invontory. 

Tlie  InTentcry  data  indloMting  the  dollar 
volume  of  ssles  of  the  plants  in  our  sample 
was  not  cufTsnt.  Not  hMrlng  a  rMlable  meas- 
ure of  the  slM  of  the  food  iriants  in  the  in- 
ventory could  result  in  the  seleotlon  ot  plants 
for  -Wtt/a^  the  dollar  wlume  ot,  sales  w«s  not 
representatlTe.  n>A  has  no  lesal  authoctty 
to  obtain  this  information  and  must  rely  on 
data  Toluntesfed  by  the  Anns  or  ttielr  In- 
q>ectora'  best  ewtlmat<is. 

An  VDA  study  to  evaluate  the  feeslblUty 
of  using  a  sample  to  determine  the  quality 
of  a  apeciac  product.  naMonwlde,  iftiowed  that 
the  cuxrent  inventory  could  not  be  used  ef- 
fectively In  aeleottnc  the  population  to  be 
aamfded.  8up|4emental  InformsMon  tmA  to 
be  Obtained  by  the  dlsMcts,  and  even  this 
data  was  not  always  accurate. 

nXA  has  informed  the  reaponaible  sub- 
committee of  the  House  and  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  i^propitetlon  during  the  first  ses- 
sion o<  the  Mlnety-Mcond  Ooo^ess  that  IDA 
resotzroes  would  enaMe  tt  to  liMpeot  the  60,- 
000  or  nune  food  estabiUbments  In  Its  In- 
ventory on  the  avetege  at  oooe  every  6  to  7 
years.  The  unrMablUty  oT  the  Inventary  Itst- 
lag  of  food  plants  HmMa  the  aeeuraoy  and 
value  of  the  computation  of  the  average  in- 
spection period — every  *  to  7  yeazs— 4o  be 
used  in  assussinc  FDA's  resource  needs  by 
the  Oonsess  and  HBW. 


cuBUNT  aimais  to  dcfbotb  ofmrroBT 
FDA  has  blstorloaUy  malnitained  a  file  of 
food  estaWlstimwits  ftom  whMi  It  hM  adbaA- 
uled  Ms  tnapeetlooal  aoUvttlas.  The  need  for 
an  upxto-date  Invedtory  wee  reoognlaed  by 
n)A  ss  eaily  as  1959.  PDA  he*  atfrlasd  us 
tha«.  sliws  that  time,  they  have  made  eevaial 
attenqrts  to  Improve  the  inventory.  At  the 
time  oC  our  review,  bowerer,  tt  was  stlU  In- 
aocunrte. 
n>A  has  contracted  with  a  private  credit 
OZVm 89S— Partll 


to  obtain  ctate  on  estdbHsh- 
ments  whose  producta  may  be  stlbject  «o 
WDK  regulatory  aathcstty.  The  data  wOl  be 
reconciled  with  ounent  TDA  Inventory  rsc- 
crds.  IDA  esAlmatas  thst  a  complete  and  ao- 
omwte  Inventory  sboidd  be  available  by  Jan^ 
uary  1973  and  plans  to  contnet  pertodloaUy 
to  update  the  InTsntory. 

In  addition,  leglalaaTe  proposals,  such  as 
Bouse  bUl  1347«.  have  been  introduced 
which,  if  enacted,  would  require  food  estab- 
lishments distributing  their  products  In  in- 
torstaU  commerce  to  register  with  the  Fed- 
eral Cknremment  and  to  provide  information 
on  their  locations,  the  products  produced, 
etc.  Such  a  requirement  cotild  provide  FDA 
with  a  current  and  accurate  Inventory  of 
food  estabUshments. 

FDA  offldala  advised  us  that,  in  their 
opinion,  such  laglalatkm  was  nssontlsl  to 
their  ultimately  having  a  completely  satis- 
factory and  meaningful  Inventory.  We  agree. 

CONCLUBION 

FDA  needs  a  complete  and  accurate  inven- 
tory to  (1)  know  which  plants  It  U  respon- 
sible for  inspecting,  partlculaily  thoee  which 
may  not  have  been  included  in  the  inventory. 
(3)  better  plan  its  selection  of  plants  to  be 
InqMcted.  and  (3)  provide  i4>pioprUte  con- 
grwaslonal  committees  with  meanlngf\M  sta- 
tistics to  relate  to  the  need  for  reaouroee  to 
carry  out  the  FDA  mission.  We  brieve  that, 
even  If  the  ciirrent  efforts  to  Improve  the 
Inventory  are  fuUy  implemented.  FDA  pe- 
rtodlcally  should  verify  the  accuracy  ot  the 
InventtMy.  FDA  co\ild  use  the  same  selection 
of  plants  for  such  veilflcatloa  that  would 
be  required  to  Implement  our  recommenda- 
tion that  n>A  polodlcally  asssss  overall 
sanitation  In  the  food  manufacturing  indus- 
try. (See  p.  17.) 

eeCOlCMENDATTON    TO    THE    SBCKXTABT    Or 
HEALTH,    KDXrCATION,    AND    WELFAES 

We  recommend  that  the  Secretary,  HEW. 
direct  the  Commissioner,  TDK,  to  periodically 
evaluate  the  accuracy  of  the  Inventory  so 
that  FDA  will  know  the  scope  of  its  respon- 
sibilities and  resource  requlremoits  for  sani- 
tation in^MCtlons.  n>A  should  provide  tMn 
data  to  the  Congress  so  that  it  may  have 
meaningful  information  for  aiwonnlng  FDAI 
reeouroe  needs. 

HSW  concurred  In  our  recommendation 
and  advised  us  that  FDA  had  already  taken 
Btepe  to  liiq)rove  the  scope  and  accuracy  of 
their  Inventory.  HXW  stated  that  FDA  had 
contracted  with  a  private  credit  arganlaatlon 
to  exohange  their  Inventories  of  flrms  on  a 
quarterly  basis  and  that  this  regular  and 
timely  oonslderatton  of  firm  births  and 
deaths  should  provide  much  more  current 
and  dependable  information  than  was  avail- 
able In  the  past.  In  addition,  FDA  has  Im- 
proved its  own  system  of  recording  inven- 
tory information  received  dbectly  ttam  its 
HAd.  cOoem  by  regular  monthly  updating  of 
that  Information.  HKW  stated  that  it  was  Im- 
portant, however,  to  ptMnt  out  that  neither 
by  In-house  effort  nor  by  contract  would  the 
inventory  be  as  complete,  or  as  fully  valid, 
as  daahed  untu  and  unless  there  was  a  leg- 
islative requirement  that  all  food  Anns  reg- 
ister their  establishments  and  products  with 
the  FDA. 

Cbafieb  4.  iKSPScnoN  Rnouica 
FDA  has  advised  several  congressional  com- 
mittees that  its  inspectional  resources  are 
Inadequate  to  ln^>ect  food  establishments, 
on  the  average,  more  than  onoe  every  6  to  7 
years.1  This  average  doee  not  include  the  In- 


^>ectlng  of  leetauraats  and  retatt  food  stcns. 
for  which  FDA  has  an  Inspectional  remon- 
sibillty.  In  addition,  the  Congress  was  ad- 
vlasd  that  there  was  no  accurate  measuie 
c€  the  impact  that  increased  liupectlonal 
effort  would  have  on  reducing  the  aanltatloa 
proUem. 

We  noted  that  management  programs  un- 
dertaken by  FDA  to  optimise  the  effecttveness 
of  its  resources  were  long-term  programs  and 
would  not  have  an  early  impact  on  correct- 
ing the  Insanitary  conditions  revealed  m  our 
review. 

nrsPBcnoN  oovsmAOB 

FDA  schedules  Ite  inq>ectlon  coverage  of 
food  establishments  through  a  priority  sys- 
tem which  givee  greater  attention  to  estab- 
lishments considered  to  pose  signlflcant  dan- 
ger to  health.  For  ezao^tle,  plants  with  po- 
tential problems  related  to  bacteria  and  their 
toxins  (microbiological  contamination)  are 
monitored  more  closely  than  plants  classlfled 
in  the  lower  priority  categories. 

Because  of  reeource  limitations,  FDA  has 
■haiply  reduced  Its  sanitation  inanectlon 
coverage  of  food  establishments  during  the 
past  8  years.  The  dedsion  to  reduce  inspec- 
tion coverage  was  not  based  on  a  determina- 
tion that  traditional  sanlUUon  work  was 
not  Important  but,  rather,  on  a  determina- 
tion that  In^Mctlonal  resouroes  were  needed 
to  cope  With  more  critical  problems  such  •• 
mlcroblologloal  contamination  and  dru« 
haaards.  ^ 

The  foUovrlng  analysts  of  In^Mctlon  cover- 
age of  food  esteMlshments  by  priority  cate- 
gory shows  that  FDA  had  not  inspected  83,- 
738,  or  68  percent,  of  the  food  establishments 
in  its  inventory  dttrlng  the  S-year  period 
ended  June  80,  1971. 


Priority  eatafory 


Number  of 
ostaMishmaato 


Total 


Not  in-     not  in- 


M^nMoMcal  cpntaniMtion 13, 143  5, 773 

Ott|»rtaodbaalllip«oMaMi 4  723  2.'561 

|2^S",- 37.045  23^399 

^' ■    1,459  990 

To«' 56,30  32,723 


44 
54 
63 

(■ 


•This  rate  Is  based  upon  FDA's  current 
Inspection  resources  and  an  Inventory  of 
about  80,000  food  establishments,  which  Is 
Inaccurate  as  discussed  in  ch.  8. 


foodHddiSsvw!!te  *"*""  '*^*'^  probtans  with  p«tic>d«a> 
'  ta'*'*  '"         ***<'^*"l>  and  wtight  and  labalinf  rnqgiie* 

•  Thasa  Mistics  wora  oMaiaod  ffSM  FDA.  Sao  ch.  3  for  oasH 
maaU  on  tbo  nood  to  improvs  Iha  accuracy  of  tho  invontory. 

Tht  analysis  does  not  Include  about  600,- 
000  restourants  and  letaU  food  stores,  which 
are  an  FDA  responsibility  under  the  FDftO 
Act  If  they  receive  or  ship  products  in  inter- 
state commerce.  FDA  ordinarily  does  not 
Inventory  or  plan  any  lnq>eetlon  coverage 
of  these  types  ot  establishments  but,  instead, 
relies  on  State  and  local  officials  to  regulate 
this  ssotor  of  the  food  industry.  As  noted  In 
chi4>ter  3,  our  sample  did  include  six  retaU 
bakeries  and  one  seafood  store  which  re- 
ceived but  did  not  ship  products  Interstate. 
The  seven  plants  had  annual  sales  of  about 
$488,000.  The  Joint  VDA-OAO  inspections 
showed  that  the  six  bakeries  had  signlflcant 
Insanitary  conditions  and  the  seafood  store 
had  minor  insanitary  conditions. 

Concerning  the  plants  covered  by  the 
n>A-OAO  inspections,  we  found  that  70  per- 
cent of  the  38  plants  with  signlflcant  in- 
sanitary conditions  and  44  percent  of  the  10 
plants  vrlth  insanitary  conditions  either  had 
not  been  inspected  for  3  yean  or  more  cr 
had  never  been  inspected  by  FDA.  as  shoMi 
below. 
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Plants  with  significant  insanitary  conditions.. 
Plants  with  insanitary  conditions 


Total.. 


Tb*  annual  aalM  of  tbe  33  plants  not  In- 
spected for  over  2  yean  or  not  previously  In- 
spected Bbow  tliat  tbe  23  plants  include  lafge, 
as  well  as  small,  plants. 
Annual  Sales  (millions) :      Number  of  pidnts 

$3  to  »5. 0 

$1  to  $2.99 a 

$0.1  to  10.99 9 

Under  »0.1 0 


Total 


BTATX     AOKXXMKNT8 


Notlnmdod 

Novor  for  2  yMt* 

inspactad  or  mora 


Subtotal 


laspodad 

wKhin  last 

2yaars 


April  25 y  1972 


Parcaat  not 

bispoclad  wHMn 

Total  last  2  ysars 


23 

IC 


n 


IS 


23 


16 


23 


To  help  fill  the  lnq>ectlonal  void.  FDA  In- 
stituted a  policy  In  1968  whereby  the  Sti  tes 
were  to  provide  the  necessary  survelllaioe 
over  certain  food  establishments,  such  as 
bakeries,  food  warehouses,  etc.,  depend  Ing 
upon  the  States'  capabilities  and  wUllngi  ess 
to  assume  the  responsibility.  State  gove  -n- 
ments  have  had  the  authority  to  Inspect  all 
food  establishments  within  their  respect  [ve 
States,  but  there  has  lieen  a  wide  varlat  on 
In  the  extent  of  their  authority,  capabl^ty 
resources,  and  program  emphasis. 

An  FDA  reassessment  of  this  policy  In 
AprU  1971  showed  that  the  policy  was  ba  led 
on  assumptions  that  were  incorrect  or,  at 
best.  Impractical.  As  a  result.  In  June  1 171 
the  program  was  revised  to  provide  a  wo  'k- 
sharing  relationship  whereby  neither  ps  rty 
would  relinquish  any  of  Its  statutory  re- 
sponsibility. The  degree  of  work  sharing  le- 
pends  upon  the  priorities,  work  loads,  re- 
sources, and  capabilities  of  each  party. 

FDA  reports  that  It  currently  has  fori  lal 
work-sharing  agreements  with  26  States  c  )v- 
erlng  certain  specified  segments  of  the  fiod 
Industry.  These  agreements  are  designed  to 
ensure  that  duplicative  Inspectlonal  cov  bt- 
age  Is  avoided  and  a  l>etter  coordination  of 
parallel  programs  Is  achieved.  Under  the  re- 
vised policy  the  agreements  are  being  e- 
structured  to  Increase  the  benefits  of  W(  rk 
sharing,  which  Includes  savings  m  time  a  3d 
manpower  due  to  Increased  efficiency,  ell  n- 
Inatlon  of  duplication,  and  Improved  appli- 
cation of  available  compliance  tools.  In  so:  ne 
cases  gaps  In  coverage  have  been  Identified 
and  appropriate  adjustments  made. 

When  announcing  the  revised  progran, 
however,  the  Commissioner  Indicated  ttat 
all  the  State  and  Federal  resources  avallal  ile 
would  be  Inadequate  to  meet  the  growl  ig 
responsibilities  for  monitoring  food-relat  >d 
activities.  T 

PLANNED    INSPECTION    COVXXAOX 

Unforeseen  problems  have  reduced  plann  d 
Inspectlonal  coverage  In  the  past,  and  8U(  h 
problems  could  affect  planned  Inspection  U 
coverage  In  the  future.  FDA  estimates  th  ^t 
the  recent  problem  of  Identifying  botulln  I  a 
canned  soup  will  reduce  fiscal  year  1972  foe  1 
establishment  Inspections  by  2.300.  Inspe<  - 
tlons  of  many  food  plants  were  actually  sm  - 
pended  for  this  reason  during  fiscal  year  197  3 
because  Inspectors  were  needed  to  locate  an  1 
remove  botulln-contamlnated  products  froii 
the  market.  A  comparable  situation  arose  1  a 
fiscal  year  1971  when  the  problems  of  mei  - 
cury  In  tuna  fish  and  microbiological  contan  - 
Inatlon  of  drugs  resulted  In  an  estimated  n  - 
ductlon  of  2.800  food  and  drug  Inspection  t. 

FDA  plana  to  Inspect  about  9,400  foe  d 
establishments  In  fiscal  year  1972.  TI  e 
planned  nimaber  of  inspections  Is  clear  y 
Inadequate  to  detect  all  Insanitary  eetal  »- 
llshments,  considering  (1)  o\ir  estimate  th  \X 
1,800  food  manufacturing  plants  in  the  a  ix 
FDA  districts  reviewed  had  Insamltary  con- 


ditions (2)  the  fact  that  the  location  of 
these  pUmts  is  unknown,  and  (3)  FDA's 
opinion  that  conditions  at  plants  located  in 
the  six  districts  would  be  representative  of 
conditions  at  plants,  nationwide. 

FDA's  planned  Inspection  coverage  in  fiscal 
year  1972  is  based  on  the  utilisation  of  210 
inspector  man-years  to  Inspect  domestic  food 
establishments.  We  estimate  that,  even  If  FDA 
were  to  allocate  all  its  available  Inspector 
man-years  for  this  purpose — Including  those 
currently  devoted  to  drugs,  product  safety, 
and  Imports — FDA  would  be  able  to  Inspect 
food  establishments  In  its  Inventory  only  once 
every  1.7  years. 

FDA    AND    HXW    ASSESSMENT    OF    AOEQUACT    OF 
INSPECTION    COVEXACE 

FDA  district  officials  have  stated  that  sani- 
tary conditions  have  worsened  In  recent 
years,  and  it  was  the  consensus  of  officials  in 
the  six  districts  covered  by  our  review  that 
present  resources  and  frequency  of  inspec- 
tions are  inadequate  to  cope  with  the 
problem. 

Th^  districts  had  different  opinions  on 
what  constituted  adequate  Inspection  fre- 
quency. One  district  believed  that  all  plants 
should  be  inspected  once  every  2  years;  three 
believed  that  an  annueJ  Inspection  was  the 
desired  goal  for  plants  with  potential  nanlta- 
tlon  problems  and  that  some  of  the  plants 
should  be  Inspected  more  or  less  frequently, 
depending  on  the  conditions  found;  and  an- 
other believed  that  semiannual  Inspections 
were  desirable.  One  district  believed  that 
plants  should  be  Inspected  more  frequently 
but  did  not  specify  a  time  interval. 

According  to  district  officials,  sanitary  con- 
ditions usually  worsen  whenever  plants  are 
not  Inspected  for  2  or  3  years  and  their  ex- 
perience Indicates  that  Inaanltatlon  is  a  con- 
tinuing problem  which  tends  to  creep  back 
Into  plants  unless  positive  pressure  Is  main- 
tained on  the  Industry. 

In  September  1971  the  FDA  Commissioner 
advised  the  Chairman,  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Health  and  Environment,  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
that,  to  Improve  its  food  Inspection  capabil- 
ity, FDA  needed,  among  other  things,  to  un- 
dertake regiUar  and  more  frequent  Inspec- 
tions and  to  have  the  extra  cap«a>lllty  to 
react  promptly  to  unforeseen  crises.  During 
this  testimony  and  earlier  testimony  provided 
In  August  1971,  the  Commissioner  Indicated 
that  he  would  furnish  the  Subcommittee 
with  information  about  VDK  resource  needs 
for  Its  food  activities. 

In  November  1971  the  Secretary,  HEW,  for- 
warded to  the  Subcommittee  a  hypothetical 
level  of  Increased  inspection  coverage  which 
would  require  3.403  additional  employees  and 
cost  about  $94.7  million  above  FDA's  fiscal 
year  1971  food  program.  The  Increased  pro- 
gram, among  other  things,  would  provide  for 
annual  Inspection  by  FDA  of  40,000  food  es- 
tablishments and  for  the  analyi^  of  86,000 
products  collected  from  retaU  shelves.  The 
program  also  would  provide  for  1,549  inspec- 
tors, which  Is  about  a  sevenfold  increase  over 
the  man-years  planned  for  Inspection  at  food 
establishments  in  fiscal  year  1972. 

The  Secretary  advised  the  Subcommittee 
Chairman  that  the  proposal  did  not  repra- 
sent  an  FDA,  HEW,  or  Admlnlstralon  commit- 
ment to  seek  appropriations  for,  or  to  ftind, 
this  program  at  the  indicated  levels,  primar- 
ily becatise  there  was  no  accurate  measure 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  risk  of  contami- 
nation could  be  reduced  if  the  projected  in- 


crease In  the  level  of  Inspections  were  im- 
plemented. HKW  officials  advised  us  that  the 
need  to  dramatically  increase  the  resouroes 
available  to  FDA  to  make  an  effective  im- 
pact upon  the  Insanitary  conditions  of  the 
food  manufacturing  Industry  had  been  recog- 
nized by  the  President,  HEW.  and  FDA. 

FDA    XFFOETS    TO    MXASTJKE    AND    IICPBOVX 
EFFECnvENESS    OF   OPERATIONS 

Our  review  showed  that  FDA  had  been 
aware  of  its  need  fo  data  to  Justify  additional 
staff  and  for  planning  and  controlling  its  op- 
erations since  at  least  1969.  A  consultant's 
study  of  FDA's  field  operations  at  that  time 
showed  that  there  was  a  need  to: 

Establish  objectives  for  levels  of  compli- 
ance by  industries  and  by  geographic  areas 
to  enable  FDA  to  achieve  more  uniform  pro- 
tection for  consumers  throughout  the  nation. 

Determine  the  frequency  of  Inspections 
necessary  to  achieve  compliance  objectives. 

In  1966  FDA  contracted  with  another  con- 
sulting firm  for  a  detailed  review  of  FDA 
operations.  The  principal  objective  of  the 
study  was  to  develop  an  Improved  manage- 
ment system  for  continuous  planning  control 
and  evaluation  of  FDA's  field  operations. 

Following  Is  a  summary  of  the  major  rec- 
ommendations of  the  study  concluded  In 
1968,  which  were  directed  at  problems  rec- 
ognized as  early  as  1969  that  continued  to 
exist  at  the  conclusion  of  our  review. 

1.  Develop  effective  product-sampling  plans 
to  maximize  the  chance  that  all  manufactur- 
ers are  adequately  sampled. 

2.  Develop  a  list  of  observable  conditions 
(key  Indicators)  during  inspections  to 

a.  find  out  which  observable  conditions 
are  the  I>e8t  predictors  of  product  condition, 

b.  use  for  estimating  the  probability  of 
product  defect  of  an  industry,  and 

c.  use  for  classifying  an  establishment  in 
terms  of  Its  tendency  toward  producing  de- 
fective products. 

3.  Measure  the  effect  of  FDA  actions  on 
consumer  protection  through  the  "measure- 
act-measure"  concept.  This  program  is  an 
attempt  to  assess  the  Impact  that  alterna- 
tive FDA  actions  have  on  improving  Industry 
conditions  such  as  "i*fc'"B  plant  inspections, 
isstUng  warning  letters,  or  sponsoring  Indus- 
try training  workshops. 

These  recommendations  have  been  In- 
cluded In  an  overall  FDA  management  im- 
provement program  called  Project  IDBA, 
which  also  considers  other  means  of  Im- 
proving the  effectiveness  at  field  operations. 

Our  review  (A  this  management  improve- 
ment program  indicates  that  It  will  Involve 
substantial  data  gathering,  refinements,  re- 
visions, frequent  evaluations,  amd,  mwe  Im- 
portantly, a  long  period  for  full  ImplemenU- 
tlon.  An  FDA  official  advised  us  that  a  plan 
for  full  implementation  of  this  program  had 
not  yet  been  developed  and  confirmed  our 
view  that  Implementation  would  l>e  a  long- 
term  project. 

As  of  December  1971,  one  food  product  had 
been  sampled  and  analyzed;  key  Indicators 
had  been  developed  for  two  products  and 
another  was  In  process;  and  two  studies  were 
under  way  and  a  third  was  completed,  to 
measure  alternative  au;ts  In  three  segments 
of  the  food  Industry,  I.e.,  the  effectlTeneas  of 
using  clUtions,  poertlnapectlon  letters,  and 
Industry  training  workshops  at  candy  plants, 
dry-storage  warehouses,  and  grain  elevat<M«. 

OONCLX7SION8 

FDA's  Inspectlonal  resources  are  Inade- 
quate to  promptly  identify  all  establishments 
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operating  under  inaaaltaiy  oondltioas,  and 
TDK  &oi»it  not  know  wliat  In^Mct  an  In- 
creased InqMettooal  tSatt  would  have  on 
raduclng  the  sanltatton  jKoblem. 

FDA  is  attemptiac  to  «««■»«'«<—  ths  use  of 
State  resources,  but  this  program  Is  not  llks- 
ly  to  have  an  Immsdlate  Impact  on  the  In- 
sanitary conditions  ttoawn  in  this  report. 

FDA  does  have  a  management  ImproTe- 
ment  program  under  way  to  develop  a  system 
to  (1)  identify  with  more  confidence  food 
establishments  that  require  intensifled  regu- 
latory efforts  and  those  that  require  only 
spot  checks,  (2)  Identify  and  focus  on  key 
indicators  of  product  quality  in  various  types 
of  establishments,  imd  (3)  measure  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  using  specific  regulatory  ac- 
tions. We  believe  that  precise  resource  re- 
quirements cannot  be  established  by  FDA 
until  such  a  management  system  Is  imple- 
mented. 

In  view  of  the  insanitary  conditions  that 
exist  m  the  food  manufacturing  Industry, 
we  l>elleve  that  the  studies  by  FDA  that  are 
under  way  should  be  completed  as  soon  as 
possible.  Additional  resources  would  be  nec- 
essary to  achieve  significant  Improvement  In 
sanitation  more  promptly. 

■XCOMICKNDATIONS    TO    THE    SECKETAST    OF 
BXALTH,  KDUCATIOir,   AND   WELFABE 

We  recommend  that  the  Secretary,  HEW. 
direct  the  Commissioner.  FDA,  to: 

Establish  milestones  for  Implementing  its 
management  improvement  program  and  for 
using  statistical  techniques  to  identify  prob- 
lem areas,  allocate  resources,  and  measure 
the  effectiveness  of  its  regulatory  actions. 

Monitor  the  implementation  of  this  pro- 
gram and  periodically  advise  appropriate 
congressional  committees  on  the  progress  be- 
ing made  in,  as  well  as  the  various  levels  of 
resources  needed  for.  Implementing  the  pro- 
gram and  develop  an  Interim  plan  of  action, 
pending  the  coix4>letion  of  this  program,  for 
consideration  by  the  Congress. 

HEW  concurred  in  our  recommendations 
and  advised  us  that  It  planned  to  undertake 
an  Interim  plan  of  action  which  would  have 
Impact  upon  the  insanitary  conditions  of 
the  food  manufacturing  industry.  HEW 
stated  that  this  plan  was  refiected  in  the 
Budget  of  the  United  SUtes  for  fiscal  year 
1973  which  proposed  a  major  increase  in  dol- 
Isr  and  manpower  resources  for  FDA  to 
expand  its  food  Inspection  program. 

MATTEBS   FOB   CONSmXBATIOir  BT   THX 
CONOBESS 

In  light  of  the  Insanitary  conditions  that 
exist  in  the  food  manufacturing  Industry, 
the  Congress,  upon  receipt  of  a  more  ac- 
curate Inventory  of  food  plants  under  FDA's 
Jurisdiction  and  the  Interim  plan  of  action, 
should  consider  the  adequacy  of  PDA's  In- 
spectlonal coverage  of  food  manufacturing 
plants,  with  the  resources  available  under  its 
current  appropriation. 

The  Congress  should  also  be  aware  that 
FDA  relies  almost  entirely  on  State  and  local 
governments  for  inspectlonal  coverage  of 
some  600,000  restauranu  and  retail  food 
■tores  that  receive  or  ship  products  inter- 
■tate.  Inspections  of  these  establishments  by 
FDA  to  the  extent  necessary  to  Judge  whether 
such  reliance  U  Justified  would  require  the 
use  of  inqiecUon  resources. 

CHAPm  6.  FoLLow-U>  Acnom 
H>A  fcdlow-up  actions  to  food  plant  In- 
^wctions  should  be  Improved  to  ensure  that 
Insanitary  oondltlons  are  prooq>tIy  oocrected. 
Our  review  showed  a  need  for  more  timely 
>hd  aggressive  enforcement  aotloas  by  VDA 
to  effect  oorrectlons  of  Insanitary  oondltlons 
without  the  use  at  scarce  resoxirees  Co  reln- 
^)ect  plants  in  an  att«npt  to  correct  insani- 
tary OOOdttlOQS. 

Under  section  40a(a)  (4)  at  the  FIMkC  Act 
»  food  is  deemed  to  be  adulterated  If  tt  is 
prepared,  pecked,  or  btid  under  InaanltKry 
eooditions  where  It  may  have  beoonte  oon- 


t«mlna.t,e<l    with    filth    or   may   have    been 
rendered  Injurious  to  heiJth 

When  adulterated  products  or  Inssnttsij 
plant  conditions  which  may  cause  adultera- 
tion are  found,  FDA,  depending  \xpaa  the 
seriousness  of  the  oondltkms.  can  schedule 
the  plants  for  relnspectlon;  can  Issue  the 
plants  poiMnq>ectlon  letten  (either  warnings 
or  advene  findings  letters);  or  can  inltiatit 
regulatory  actions  to  seize  the  products,  en- 
join the  plants  to  perform  or  not  perform 
some  acts,  or  dte  and  prosecute  the  reqxm- 
Blble  persons. 

The  criminal  penalties  for  convicted  y\<A%- 
tcrs  are  not  more  than  1  year  In  prison  or 
$1,000  fine  or  both  for  the  first  c^ense  "^a 
not  more  than  3  yean  or  $10,000  or  both  for 
seocmd  and  subsequent  convictions  for  each 
separate  charge. 

In  some  cases,  vKdatlve  plants  are  referred 
to  State  and  local  officials  for  COTrectlve  ac- 
tion. ITie  follow-up  action  taken  by  FDA  de- 
pends on  the  seriousness  of  the  Insanitary 
oondlUon,  the  avaUabUity  of  leaouroes.  and 
the  lUctilhood  of  vrtuntary  corrective  action. 

To  review  m>A  foUow-up  actions,  we  ran- 
domly selected  72  plants  that  bad  been  in- 
spected by  FDA  during  the  period  July 
through  December  1970  and  had  been  classl- 
fled  as  being  out  of  oompllanoe  with  the 
ro&C  Act.  We  selected  also  39  plants  whl<A 
had  Insanitary  oondltlons  noted  during  in- 
flections performed  as  part  of  our  review. 

In  our  opinion,  enforcement  actions  were 
Inadequate  In  14,  about  13  panoent,  of  the 
111  plants  Inspected,  for  one  or  more  of  the 
following  reasons. 

1.  Five  plants  that  historically  had  shown  a 
disregard  for  oompllanoe  with  the  n>&C  Act 
were  continually  relnapected  rather  than 
subjected  to  more  aggressive  enforcement  ac- 
tion, such  as  product  seizure  or  dtatton  at 
re^mnslble  individuals  with  the  Intent  to 
proeecute. 

2.  Six  plants  were  not  Issued  poetinspeetlon 
lettere,  and.  In  the  remaining  eight  cases 
where  lettere  were  Issued,  reiriles  were  not 
requested  In  seven  cases  because  PDA  pcHlcy 
did  not  require  it. 

3.  Four  problem  plants  were  not  promptly 
relnspeoted.  Scheduled  relnjq>ectlons  were 
from  6  to  14  months  overdue. 

4.  Four  plants  were  referred  to  State  offi- 
cials for  foUow-up  action,  and  FDA  was  un- 
aware of  the  corrective  action  taken  by  the 
iHants  or  States.  At  the  time  of  our  review,  6 
to  16  months  after  the  FDA  bupectknis.  the 
States  had  not  relnapected  three  of  theee 
planlts.  The  fourth  plant  was  not  relnspeoted 
for  9  months. 

5.  Three  plants  were  processing  potentially 
adulterated  products,  and  no  adtlon  was 
tak«i  to  prevent  shipment  of  the  product  in 
Interstate  commerce. 

Examples  of  Inadequate  enforcement  meas- 
ures for  two  i^ants  are  descrtlied  below: 

PUmt  D  Is  a  macaroni  and  noodle  manu- 
faciturlng  plant  that  has  a-nniMti  sales  of 
about  $600,000  adod  ships  about  80  penent  of 
its  prodixst  in  interstate  oommeice. 

As  summarized  below,  FDA  made  eight  In- 
fections of  this  pUnt  dtiring  the  46-moath 
p«1od  ended  October  1971.  Seven  Inspections 
revealed  mseat  activity,  one  of  which  resulted 
In  the  plantls  volimtarlly  destroying  14352 
pounds  of  insect-infested  spaghetti.  The 
other  inspection  revealed  minor  rodent 
activity. 

Date,  oonditiont  found,  and  foUow-up  action 
December  1967:  IJmlted  insect  activity  In 
regrtnd  sifter  and  drying  equipment.  Bein- 
q>ect  In  August  1968. 

August  1968:  Insect  aottvity  throughout 
plant  and  in  much  of  the  equipment 
Limited  rodent  evUlenoe  found.  Finn  volim- 
tsrUy  dsstroyed  14,852  pountk  of  Insect- 
i^ti^ea  spaghetti.  CazeleeB  um  of  tnsecttdde. 
Faotory  samples  showed  rodent  and  Insect 
fUth  although  a  sample  of  the  product  that 
was  shipped  InterstAte  wits  not  contamlDated. 

Relnspect  in  December  1968. 


Januajy  1969 :  A  number  of  Improvements 
made.  No  Insect  activity.  liOnor  rodent  evi- 
dence which  may  have  been  there  since  the 
previous  inspection.  aeliiai>ect  In  August 
1969. 

September  1969:  Limited  liMect  activity  In 
the  flour-handling  equipment.  In  adequate 
design  and  rJeanlng  of  equipment.  Several 
small  paint  chips  found  In  flour  tanks.  Sam- 
ples otdleoted  for  salmonella  were  negative. 
Residues  of  insecticides  were  found  In  egg 
noodle  sample.  Betnapect  in  AprU  1970.  Po«(- 
in^>ection  letter  issued  and  reply  received. 

April  1970:  Active  Insect  population  In 
static  material  throughout  plant  equipment 
(dryere).  No  product  or  rew  material  con- 
tamination could  be  established  during  the 
inspecUon.  However,  residues  of  Insecticides 
and  fragments  of  insects  and  a  rodent  hair 
were  found  In  a  sample  of  the  product 
shipped  Interstate.  Beinq>ect  In  Septeml>er 
1970. 

July  1970:  Some  limited  Uve  and  dead  In- 
sect activity  In  the  plant.  No  pesticide  resi- 
dues were  foxmd  m  sample.  Relnspect  to 
June  1971. 

May  1971:  Regrlnd  sifter  contained  live 
adult  beetles  and  larvae  which  could  enter 
the  direct  flow  of  fioxir  to  the  mixing  ma- 
chines. Factory  sample  contaminated.  A  sam- 
ple of  the  product  shipped  Interstate  was 
not  contaminated.  Relnspect  In  September 
1971. 

October  1971:  Insect  activity  found  in 
equipment.  A  sample  of  the  product  shipped 
Intersute  contained  bettle  and  rodent  hair 
fragments.  Relnspect  in  May  1972. 

All  but  one  of  the  eight  Inspections  re- 
vealed some  degree  of  insect  activity.  The 
May  1971  inspection  disclosed  live  adult 
beetles  and  larvae  m  the  manufacturing 
equipment  which  could  directly  contaminate 
rew  materials,  and  an  analysis  of  a  sample 
coUected  at  the  plant  showed  contamination. 
FDA  officials  advised  us  that  regulatory  ac- 
tion was  not  taken  against  this  firm  because 
evidence  of  contamination  was  not  found 
In  the  sample  collected  after  shipment  In 
Interstate  commerce. 

The  most  recent  inspection  of  this  plamt 
in  October  1971  again  showed  insect  activity 
In  processing  equipment,  which  ooiUd  cause 
contamination.  A  san^>le  collected  after 
shipment  in  Interstate  commerce  showed 
beetle  fragments  and  rodent  hair  fragments. 
Another  sample  collected  in  November  1971 
as  a  foUow-up  to  a  consumer  complaint  al- 
leging Uve  Insects  in  several  products  dis- 
closed numerous  dark-colored  specks  that 
may  have  been  Insects  or  other  foreign  ma- 
terials. A  laboratory  analysis  showed  that 
some  sort  of  contamination  was  occurring 
during  the  manufacturing  process. 

An  FDA  official  advised  us  that,  in  his 
opinion,  this  plant  had  been  a  borderline 
case  and  that  Inspectlonal  evidence  obtained 
had  not  been  strong  enough  to  sustain  reg- 
ulatory action  under  section  402(a)(4)  of 
the  FDftC  Act,  I.e.,  processing  food  under 
insanitary  conditions  whereby  it  may  have 
been  contaminated  with  filth.  He  further 
stated  that  regulatory  action  would  have 
been  taken  had  the  samples  collected  after 
shipment  shown  contamination  that  could 
be  related  to  the  Inspectlonal  findings. 

Headquarters'  officials  advised  us  that 
there  were  no  specific  criteria  setting  forth 
the  conditions  under  which  more  aggressive 
regulatory  action  should  be  taken  and  that 
a  need  existed  for  such  criteria.  In  our  opin- 
ion, when  a  plant  has  repeatedly  violated 
the  sanitation  standards  of  the  good  manu- 
facturing practices  regulation.  FDA  should 
use  one  of  the  more  aggressive  enforcement 
alternatives  available  to  it  rather  than  con- 
tinue to  relnspect  the  plant. 

Plant  E  Is  a  manufacturer  of  food  specialty 

items  that  has  annual  sales  of  about  $700,000. 

An  August  1970  Inspection  showed  swollen 

cans  of  chill  paste  and  pickled  peppen.  live 

moths  and  other  Inaecta  In  produota,  and 
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mold  on  the  outskto  and  inside  of 
pound  bag  of  rice.  The  plant  planned 
turn  the  swollen  cans  to  Its  suppllefs, 
stroyed  four  lots  of  Insect-Infested 
and  returned  the  moldy  rice  to  the 
who  destroyed  It. 

FDA  did  not  send  a  postlnspecUox 
rq>ortlng  these  Uuanltsiiy  oondlUons 
management  for  ooireetlve  action, 
such  a  letter  and  a  reply  from  the  fln^, 
had  no  knowledge  of  whether  the 
corrected  Its  insect  problem  or  had 
or  destroyed  the  swollen  cans.  A 
scheduled  for  May  1971  had  not  been 
of  January  1973.  FDA  officials  advised 
the  scheduled  reinspeotion   was  not 
due  to  the  low  priority  assigned  to 

FDA  headquarters'  officials  have 
that,  by  not  Issuing  postinspectlon 
and   receiving  written   response,   FDi , 
not  have  any  feedback  on  the 
of   its   plant    inspectlona    without 
relnspections. 

CONCLUSIONS 

FDA  has  several  enforcement  alterilatlves 
available  when  violations  of  sanitation  itand- 
ards  are  found  during  plant  inspeotlo:  is.  Al- 
though Judgment  is  Involved  In  selecti  ig  the 
appropriate  actions  In  each  case,  crit<  ria  or 
guidelines  should  be  established  to  assjst  the 
districts  In  making  these  decisions. 

We  believe  that  FDA  should  notlfV  vio- 
lators officially  of  sanitation  standard!  vio- 
lated, request  a  prompt  reply,  and  mc  nltor 
the  case  to  ensure  prompt  corrective  a  itlon. 
Without  such  actions,  it  Is  necessary  to  nake 
relnspections  to  determine  whether  cor- 
rective actions  have  been  taken  and,  In  some 
instances,  falliire  to  take  action  may  con- 
tribute to  a  plant's  continued  disregard  of 
sanitation  standards. 

We  believe  that  more  aggressive  re(ula- 
tory  action  should  be  Instituted  whei  i  the 
reinspectlon  of  a  plant  historically  sh(  iws  a 
disregard  for  the  sanitation  standards  <  f  the 
good  manufacturing  practices  regulatioi  i.  Bn- 
foroement  alternatives  provided  und«  ■  law 
include  criminal  penalties.  Injunction! ,  and 
letters  of  warning.  In  our  opinion,  th»  dif- 
ference between  the  rather  severe  i  onse- 
quence  of  criminal  penalties  or  Injum  tlons, 
which  FDA  states  that  It  Is  reluctant  to  ini- 
tiate, and  the  relatively  Inconsequent!  1  let- 
ter of  warning  Indicates  that  Interm  idlate 
enforcement  powers  may  be  desirable  t  >  pro- 
vide an  effective  means  to  obtain  timel  j  cor- 
rective action. 

For  instance,  providing  in  the  law  fo  ■  civil 
penalties  (fines)  for  violations  of  the  FDtcC 
Act,  In  our  opinion,  would  allow  FDA  more 
flexibility  In  enforcing  sanitation  etan  lards. 

UCOMMXNDATIONS  TO    THX    SBCUtTAKI     OF 
HXALTH,  BDOCATION,   AND  WXITASS 

We  recommend  that  the  Secretary,  HXW, 
direct  the  Commissioner,  FDA,  to: 

Establish  criteria  for  the  districts  to 
determining    when    more    aggressive 
should  be  taken  against  plants  that 
good  manufacturing  practice  regulating 
the  type  of  action  to  be  taken. 

Take     a     stronger     enforcement 
against   those   plants   that  show   historical 
and  flagrant  disregard  of  the  FD&C 

Issue  written  notices  in  all  cases  of 
not  complying  with  the  FD&C  Act 
quest  written  responses  on  actions  ta^en 
planned   to   correct    the   violations 
ensure  continued  compliance. 

Obtain  feedback  on  the  disposition 
cases  referred  to  State  or  other 
bodies  for  corrective  action. 

HXW  concurred  in  our 
and  advised  us  tliat  criteria  to 
when  more  aggressive  action  was  to 
against  vlolaton  of  sanitation  standikds  of 
the  good  manufacturing  practices 
were  under  development  by  FDA. 

HXW  advised  us  that  FDA  must 
to  balance  carefully  the  cost-to-benefl  ; 
in  the  expenditxire  of  Its  resources  to 
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the  greatest  Improvemant  in  industry  oondl- 
tlons.  A  dedalon  on  the  part  at  n>A  to  pur- 
siie  a  course  at  aetioii  through  the  oourta 
does  not  automatically  end  its  Involvement 
in  that  case.  The  ooets  to  n>A  in  supporting 
actions  of  the  Department  oT  Justice  fre- 
quently far  exceed  those  necessary  to  follow 
some  alternative  course  ot  action  and,  there- 
fore, become  an  Important  factor  In  their 
decisionmaking  process. 

HXW  advised  us  that  FDA  was  rtiuetant 
to  initiate  legal  actlcos  when  unsatisfactory 
plant  conditions  were  not  corroborated  by 
examination  of  the  plant's  finished  products. 
HEW  sUted  that  this  reluctance  was  due 
not  only  to  the  cost  consideration  but  also 
to  FDA's  interpretation  of  the  results  of 
Judicial  actions  in  this  area.  Also,  HXW  said 
that,  because  such  insanitary  plant  cocuU- 
tlons  could  not  be  Ignored,  rein^>eotlon  had 
been  used  to  promote  voluntary  correction 
by  Industry  management.  HXW  said  that, 
with  respect  to  our  recommendatloa  for  a 
stronger  enforcement  posture,  it  was  review- 
ing its  ixtlicies  in  this  regard. 

MATTESS  rOB  CONSmSBATION  BT  THS  CONGBSaS 

To  attain  additional  flexibility  for  enfcMC- 
Ing  the  FD&C  Act.  the  Congress  should  con- 
sider amending  the  law  to  provide  for  civil 
penalties  when  food  aamltation  standards  are 
violated. 

CRArrxa  6.  Consoiczb  CoMruuNTs 

n>A  district  offices  need  a  uniform  sys- 
tem for  recording  the  receipt  and  disposition 
of  consumer  complaints.  The  system  should 
provide  a  means  of  monitoring  corrective 
actions  taken  on  a  local  basis  and  should 
provide  for  the  collection  of  data  to  allow 
headquarters'  officials  to  identify  industry 
and  product  problems  affecting  more  than 
one  district. 

Several  district  offices  have  reported  an 
Increase  In  recent  years  In  both  the  number 
of  consumer  complaints  and  In  the  number 
of  insanitary  plants  and  adulterated  products 
Identified  during  Inspections  made  as  a  re- 
sult of  complaints.  Our  review  showed  that 
insanitary  products  were  reaching  the  con- 
sumer and  would  have  gone  undetected  by 
FDA  for  some  time  had  not  the  consumer 
complained.  This  situation  Is  illustrated  be- 
low. 

After  receipt  of  three  consumer  complaints. 
Including  the  alleged  presence  of  foreign  ma- 
terial In  the  firm's  candy  and  illness  after 
eating  the  candy,  FDA  lnq>ected  tbt  plant 
m  April  1971  and  found  rodent-contaminated 
nuts.  Lab<»atory  analysis  of  candy  samples 
collected  during  the  inspection  revealed  ro- 
dent hairs,  urine,  and  metal  fragments. 
About  30,000  pounds  of  nuts  and  37,000 
pounds  of  candy  vrore  destroyed  as  a  result 
of  this  Inspection.  The  plant  was  previously 
Inspected  In  November  19W  and  was  sched- 
uled  for  reinspectlon  In  November  1970.  Due 
to  higher  priority  work,  however,  the  sched- 
uled reinspectlon  was  not  accomplished,  and 
It  was  not  until  after  the  receipt  of  the  three 
complaints  in  December  1970  and  February 
and  March  1971  tliat  the  plant  was  rein- 
speoted. 

Five  of  the  six  districts  had  no  formal 
system  for  recording  the  receipt  and  dispo- 
sition of  consumer  complaints  and  did  not 
maintain  summary  records  of  consiuner  com- 
plaints. As  a  result,  there  was  no  record  of 
the  vdiune  of  consumer  complaints  re- 
ceived by  districts  or  of  whether  the  com- 
plaints bad  been  Investigated.  This  situation 
Is  particularly  distressing  considering  the 
fact  that  the  overall  mission  of  FDA  is  con- 
sumer protection. 

Also  procedures  varied  among  districts  as 
to  whether  complaints  warranted  foUow-upa. 
In  one  district,  if  the  reviewing  oOlolal  con- 
sidered the  complaint  unwarranted,  U  was 
Ignored  and  no  record  ot  ite  receipt  was 
made. 

In  another  dlstrlot  some  consumer  oom- 


pUUnts  raCerred  by  KU  to  a  local  oounto 
agaooy  for  action  ware  not  monitored  to  ea. 
■ure  adequate  dlapoaltlon  ct  the  ooaoplaluta. 
County  omdaU  advlaed  us  th«t  ttkey  had  i» 
rsoord  ot  reoelTing  these  oomfdalnts.  We 
found  that  there  was  oo  ooortrol  to  monttoc 
the  dl^oaltlon  of  complaints  dsfarred  for 
foUow-xip  during  future  Inapeotiona. 

An  VXU  surrey  In  August  1971  showed  that 
consumer  complaints  were  handled  dlf- 
ferently  from  dlstrlot  to  dlstrlot  and  that 
only  Vbn%  ot  17  dletrlots  were  usli^(  a  ay*. 
Item  whereby  consumer  oonptaint  Infor- 
mation was  retrievable.  As  a  result,  summaty 
information  relating  to  the  number,  natoie, 
and  frequency  of  consumsr  complaints  on  a 
particular  firm  or  product  was  not  avail- 
able to  FDA. 

FDA  Is  devising  a  eomputertaed  syat«& 
which  will  rsoord  oonaumer  complaint  (teta 
to  identify  Industry  and  product  problem 
areas.  The  output  of  the  system,  in  our  opin- 
ion, should  be  used  also  to  monitor  the  dis- 
position of  complaints. 

BBCOIUCXNOATION    TO    TBK    SaCBXTAaT    OT 
aXALTH,    ■BTICATION,    ANB    WSLTAaa 

We  recommend  that  the  Secretary,  HXW, 
direct  the  Commissioner,  FDA,  to  imple- 
ment a  uniform  system  for  recording  con- 
sumer complaints,  which  should  be  ueed  to 
monitor  the  di^waltlon  of  complaints  at  the 
local  levd  and  to  provide  headquarter'a  offi- 
cials with  a  means  of  ldentlfyli]g  industry 
and  product  problems  affecting  more  than 
one  district. 

HXW  concurred  in  our  recommendation 
and  advised  lu  that  TDA  was  developing  a 
uniform  system  for  monitoring  the  diaposi- 
tlon  of  complaints  and  for  providing  indi»- 
try  and  product  problem  trends  on  a  na- 
tional basis. 

ORArm  7. — Scora  or  Rivicw 
We  •ooompanled  IDA  Inspectors  on  the 
inspection  of  95  of  97  randon^y  seieoted  food 
manuf acttiring  friants  subject  to  the  regula- 
tory authority  of  FDA.  l^e  inspections  were 
made  In  six  n>A  districts,  which  included 
31  States,  during  the  period  May  through 
At«uet  1971. 

We  reviewed  records  and  interviewed  agen- 
cy (MBoisls  at  FDA  headquarters  and  at  six 
district  offlcee— Boston,  Dallas,  KaiMas  CMy. 
Los  Angeles,  New  Orleans,  and  Seattle.  Perti- 
nent policies,  procedures  and  practices  wers 
examined,  as  were  the  laws  and  regulattons 
governing  food  sanitation  praotloss. 

We  also  reviewed  Independent  consultant 
studies  of  FDA  field  activities  and  contacted 
a  ntunber  of  State  agencies  reponslble  foe 
food  bupeotlon  aetlvitlea. 


Affsmdxx  H 

BNTORCKMZNT  ALTKBltATIVU  AVAILABLK  TO  TBI 

Food  and  Dauc  Administsation 

CaimNAL  FKNALmS 

Section  301  of  the  FDAC  Act  sets  forth 
thoee  actions  which  are  prohibited  under 
the  law.  Section  303  provides  that  any  per- 
son who  violates  a  provision  of  section  301 
be  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  l  year  or 
fined  not  more  than  $1,000,  or  both.  For  sec- 
ond and  subsequent  convictions,  the  im- 
prisonment and  fine  are  increased  to  no 
more  tlian  3  years  or  tlO.OOO,  or  both. 

The  penalties  have  not  been  revised  since 
the  FDftC  Act  was  passed  In  1938.  To  keep 
pace  with  changes  in  the  value  of  the  dollar. 
FDA  submitted  a  legislative  proposal  to  HEW 
for  fiscal  year  1973  that  would  Increase  the 
fine  to  $5,000  for  first  violations  and  $35,000 
for  second  violations. 

CUatUm 
Section  305  of  the  FD&C  Act  provides  that, 
before  any  violation  of  the  FDfcC  Act  U 
reported  for  institution  of  a  criminal  pro- 
ceeding, the  person  against  whom  such  pro- 
ceeding Is  contemplated  be  given  appropriate 
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notice  and  an  opportunity  to  present  his 
views,  either  orally  or  In  wrttlng,  with  regard 
to  such  contemplated  proceeding.  TO  com- 
ply with  this  provision  a  Motlos  of  Hearing, 
often  referred  to  as  a  citotlon.  is  mailed  to 
the  alleged  violator  (s)  and  a  date  for  re- 
sponse designated. 

INJXTNCnOM 

Section  303  of  the  FDfeC  Act  provides  for 
Injunction  against  violations  of  Section  801. 
An  injunction  enjoins  the  firm  or  individual 
from  performing  or  not  performing  some 
act.  

BXIZtTBK 

Section  304  of  the  FDAC  Act  provides  that 
seizure  proceeds  may  be  Initiated  against 
any  food.  drug,  device,  or  cosmetic  that  Is 


adulterated  or  mlabranded  when  Introduced 
into  or  whUe  In  tntentate  ccwomeroe. 
rosmnpacnoN  lxttbw 
Warning  Utter 

Section  306  of  the  FD&C  Act,  under  the 
caption  "Report  of  Uiaac  Vkdatlons"  stetes 
that: 

•Tfothlng  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
as  requiring  the  Seeretsry  to  report  for 
prosecution,  at  tat  the  institution  of  libel 
or  injunction  proceedings,  minor  violations 
of  thU  Act  whenever  he  beUeves  that  the 
public  Interest  will  be  adequately  served  by 
a  sulteble  written  notice  or  warning." 
Adverse  fintHnga  letter 

m  1008  n>A  headquarters  Instructed  ite 
district  offices  to  furnish  a  report  to  a  firm 

APPENDIX  III 
ANALYSIS  OF  97  FOOD  PUNTS  INSPECTED  BY  FDA-«A0 


whenever  significant  adverse  conditions  were 
obeerved  during  an  inspection,  regardless  at 
whether  regulatory  action  was  contemplated. 
The  letter  Is  not  considered  to  l>e  a  section 
306  warning  letter,  and  a  firm  generally  Is 
not  aaked  for  a  reply. 

RecaU 
A  recall  is  described  as  voluntary  sction 
by  a  firm  to  remove  from  the  market  thoee 
producte  that  present  a  threat  to  the  safety 
or  well-being  of .  the  consumer.  Although 
such  action  Is  not  provided  for  in  the  FD&C 
Act,  FDA  policy  stetemente  indicate  that, 
over  the  years,  recalls  have  been  the  most 
effective  method  of  removing  frcnn  the  mar- 
ketplace all  units  of  products  found  to  be 
in  violation  of  section  301  of  the  FD&C  Act. 
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Food  axtracts,  flavors,  saucas,  spices, 
teas,  and  drassings 

6 
S 
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I 
2 

1  . 
1  . 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
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Carbonatad  bavarates  and  waters 

3 

Fisk  and  fisk  pradudi 

Flour,  macaroni,  and  noodla  produeb... 

Cannad  fruits  and  juicas 

Jams,  jallias,  nuts,  and  nut  products 

Total ." 

Approximate  annual  salas  >  (total  in 
millionsj. ......................... 

1 
1 

Cbaosa,  ica  craani,  atp,  and  ralatad 
products 

Spadalty  items  and  praparad  food*— 

ckips.  popcorn  cbaasa  picu,  p<e- 
parad  sandwichas,  tortitlas,  and  tace 
tMH 

Candy,  sagar.  motassas.  and  henay 

Pracassad  vaittabtas,  potatoat,  basns, 
picfclas. v«|ttabia salads...  .    ..    . 

97 

23 

16 

2* 

30 

443 

43 

43 

91 

266 

>  Each  plant  manufactures  at  least  1  of  tha  indicatad  products. 
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>  Annual  dollar  volume  of  salas  of  planb  inspected  ramad  from  $1,S00  to  $85,000,000. 
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SacraUry  of  Haaltii,  Edu- 
cation, and  WaNara: 

Elliot  LRidiardson... 

Robart  H.  Flnck 

Wilbur  J.  Cohan 

John  W.  Gardner 

Assistant  SacraUry  (Health 
and  SciantMe  Affairs):  > 

Mariifl  K.  Dttval,  Jr.... 

Robar  0.  Egabari 

Philip  R.  Lea 

Commissionar,  Food  and 
Orut  Adfflinislration: 

Cnarlas  C.  Edwards... 

Harbart  L.  Lay,  Jr 

Jamas  L  Goddard 


Juno  1970 Present 

January  1969...  June  1970. 

March  1961 January  1969. 

Au0»tl96S....  March  1968. 

July  1971 PrasanL 

July  1969 July  1971. 

November  1965.  Fabruary  1969. 

Fabruary  1970..  Prcsant 

July  1968 Decamber  1969. 

January  19tf ...  Juna  1968. 


■  In  March  1968,  tha  Assistant  Secretary  was  pvan  direct 
arthority  over  the  Public  Health  Service  and  tha  Food  and 
Onii  Administration  and  the  functions  of  tha  two  organizations 
ware  rnlinad. 


THE  CASE  FOR  NONCONTROL  OF 
FARM  PRODUCT  PRICES 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently Mr.  lioyd  Sommervllle,  the  very 
able  president  of  the  Colorado  Farm 
Bureau  and  a  long  time  friend  of  mine, 
U>peared  before  the  Price  Commission  to 
present  the  case  for  nonccxitrolllng  the 
prices  of  farm  products. 

In  his  sincere  and  ably  organized 
presentation  he  pointed  out  that  today 
consumers  vend  less  than  16  percent  of 
their  disposable  ln(x>me  on  food  compared 
to  23  percent  only  20  years  ago;  that  farm 
meat  prices  vary  according  to  supply  and 
demand  and  are  now  at  approximately 


the  same  level  as  they  were  in  other  heavy 
demand  years;  that  "farm  food"  price 
c<mtrols  did  not  work  in  World  War  U  or 
Korea  and  simply  provided  the  leverage 
for  black  markets  and  improper  distribu- 
tion; and  that  "farm  food"  prices  should 
not  be  considered  as  any  part  of  the 
reasons  for  inflation. 

Mr.  President,  the  blame  for  Inflation 
was  placed  by  his  testimony  exactly 
where  it  should  be— namely  on  dubious 
fiscal  and  monetaiy  policies  for  the  past 
decade  and  the  irrespcmsibillty  of  Con- 
gress In  its  apparent  determination  to 
outdo  anyone  in  deficit  financing.  I  ask 
unanimous  consoit  that  his  testimony 
be  placed  in  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATBICXNT   of  THX   AjCESICAN    FAKM    BUREAU 

Federation  to  the  Price  Comicission 
(Presented  by  Uoyd  Sommervllle,  president, 

(X>lorado  Farm  Bureau  and  member,  AFBF, 

executive  committee) 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present 
Farm  Bureau's  views  with  respect  to  food 
prices. 

Farm  Bureau  is  a  general  farm  organiza- 
tion with  more  than  2  million  member  fami- 
lies who  belong  to  more  than  2,800  county 
unite  In.  40  states  and  Puerto  Rico. 

We  recognlBe  that  food  prices — particu- 
larly meat  prices — are  a  nuitter  of  concern 
to  the  government  and  the  general  public 
because  food  Is  a  sizeable  item  In  the  aver- 
age consumer's  budget.  It  should,  however, 
be  recognized  that  consimiers  are  getting 
their  food  today  for  a  smaUer  percentage  of 
their  take-home  pay  than  at  any  previous 
time  in  history. 

Twenty  years  ago  consumers  spent  23  per- 
cent of  their  disposable  income  for  food.  This 


yeau*.  it  is  estimated  that  less  than  16  per- 
cent of  disposable  income  will  be  q>ent  for 
food  although  the  quality  of  the  average  diet 
and  the  amount  of  service  Included  with 
purchased  food  have  Increased  substantUJly 
in  the  past  20  years. 

The  piAIic  should  rsaHas  that  farm  prices 
tend  to  move  up  and  down  in  cycles  In  con- 
trast to  some  other  prices  and  vnges  wbMi 
seon  to  move  ogily  in  an  \ipward  direction. 
Much  ot  the  Increase  In  food  prloes  la  re- 
cent years  has  been  due  to  ineressed  mar- 
keting ooBte.  Fszm  prices  of  food  prodtiote 
are  up  only  8  percent  tram  twenty  years  ago; 
wholesale  food  prices  are  up  20  percent;  and 
retail  food  pitoes  are  up  43  peroMit.  Farm- 
ers receive  only  38  cento  ot  each  dollar  oon- 
sumera  spend  for  farm-ixoduced  food  in  com- 
pazleon  with  48  cento  tweiMy  years  aigo. 

We  beUeve  it  would  be  a  serious  mistake 
from  the  standpoint  of  consumers  and  the 
government,  as  wtil  ss  food  producers,  to  ex- 
tend the  coverage  of  the  price  control  pro- 
gram in  <m  elfort  to  hold  down  food  prices. 
Our  view  Is  bcued  <m  our  knowledge  of  the 
food  indiistry  mnA  our  recollection  of  v^at 
happened  when  the  govern  m^it  attempted 
to  ccMDtrol  meat  prices  during  World  War  n 
And   the   Korean   War. 

We  would  Uke  to  stress  the  foUowlng 
pdnte: 

(1)  Livestock  and  meat  prices  are  not  ex- 
cessive when  viewed  from  a  per^>ectlve  whldi 
takes  account  of  past  prloes.  increased  costs, 
and  the  cyclical  nature  of  the  livestock  In- 
dustry. 

Current  hog  prices  reflect  a  reduction  in 
production  which  has  resulted  from  the  dis- 
tress-level prices  of  late  1970  and  early  1971. 
The  low  pitoes  at  that  period  reflected  tHe 
overproductton  which  had  been  stimulated 
by  relatively  higher  prices  in  the  late  1980s. 
Tlie  farm  price  of  hogs  increased  from  $16.00 
per  cwt.  in  March,  1971,  to  $23.30  to  March. 
1972,  but  this  Is  not  unusxial.  Under  similar 
conditions  the  price  of  bogs  Increased  from 
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•16.40  per  cwt.  In  March.  1965.  to  t$4.00  In 
M*rcb.   1966. 

The  average  price  of  choice  steers  ^d  out 
of  first  hands  for  slaughter  at  On  laba  In 
I^bnmry.  1973.  was  936.38  per  owt.  By  wmy 
of  oomparlaoD,  the  comparable  fig  ore 
February.  1963 — ^twenty  years  earlJ  sr- 
$33.06.  Prices  of  cibolce  arteers  have  <  ecUned 
In  recent  weeks.  The  average  price  a  choice 
steers  sold  out  of  flnst  hands  for  aleu(  hter  at 
Omaha  In  the  week  ended  Marcti  31.  1073, 
was  •34.68  per  cwt.,  or  $1.10  per  ofvt.  leas 
than  the  February  average. 

Fanners,  Indiidlne  livestock  prddiKers', 
have  been  confronted  with  steadily  increas- 
ing costs  In  recent  years.  The  Index  <  i  prices 
farmers  pay — Including  wages.  Inter  sst.  and 
taxes— rose  from  318  (1910-14=:  00)  In 
March.  1966.  to  386  in  March,  1970.  and  433 
in  March,  1973. 

Retail  meat  prices  Include  sutstantial 
marketing  costs  which  have  been  Insreaalng 
In  recent  years.  Unit  labor  costs  in  t  le  mar- 
keting of  farm-food  products  rose  1  rom  an 
Index  of  100  In  1960  to  100  In  1966  md  143 
In  1970.  The  fann-to-retaU  price  spread  oT 
the  market  basket  of  farm  foods  li  creased 
•136,  or  20.3  percent,  from  1965  to  U  70.  Few 
have  complained  about  the  lucre  ues  In 
wages,  at  each  stage  of  procesatog  i  nd  dls- 
trlbutloiv  which  have  Increased  th)  retail 
cost  of  meat. 

(3)  Experience  during  World  Wt 
the  Korean  period  clearly  shows  t: 
trols  don't  work  In  the  livestock  a 
industry.  The  Inevitable  effects  of  atti 
to  control  meat  prices  will  be  less  pn 
black  markets,  and  distorted  dlstrlbu 
terns 

Price  controls  thwart  Increases  in  j  roduc- 
tlon  which  can  normally  be  expected  to  cor- 
rect. In  a  relatively  short  time,  any  ten  porary 
shortage  of  meat  that  may  develop.  T  le  ease 
with  which  unscrupulous  operators  »n  go 
Into  the  meat  packing  business  li  well 
known.  Such  action  leads  to  black  c  larkets 
which  distort  distribution  and  deprive  con- 
sumers of  the  protection  provided  ly  fed- 
eral and  state  meat  inspection. 

(3)  Price  controls  on  meat  would  at  tt  serve 
the  interests  ol  consumers.  The  cuirint  de- 
mand for  meat  reflects  increased  ooaaumer 
purchasing  power  plus  individual  prel  srences 
rather  than  an  actual  shortage  of  pro<:  uct4on. 
Bet>;  supplies  per  capita  are  twice  as  \»rg»  as 
30  years  ago.  Red  meat  oonsumptlc  n  this 
year  is  expected  to  average  close  to  t  lie  102 
pounds  consumed  In  1971.  Large  supi  lies  of 
poxUtry,  eggs,  and  dairy  products  ai  e  also 
available.  Price  controls  on  meat  wo  Ud  do 
nothing  to  reduce  demand  and  wou  d  ad- 
versely affect  future  supplies. 

(4)  More  supplies  are  on  the  war.  The 
number  of  cattle  and  calves  on  feed  In  39 
feeding  states  In  January.  1972.  was  over  8 
percent  his/her  than  a  year  earlier.  Wi  Ue  the 
March.  1973,  Pig  Crop  Report  indlcatt  s  that 
farmers  in  10  Corn  Belt  states  Intend  to  r«- 
duce  hog  production  7  percent  during  the 
March-May  farrowing  season,  the  ciurent 
level  oT  hog  prices  and  the  large  197  i  com 
crop  can  be  expected  to  brhig  an  early  turn- 
around In  production  plans. 

(5)  Food  prices  are  not  the  cause  ol  infla- 
tion. The  Inflationary  preosures  which  timu- 
Uted  the  President's  August.  1971.  d  clalon 
to — among  other  things — Invoke  pric»  con- 
trols are  prlmarUy  the  result  of  exsesslve 
deficit  spending  on  the  part  of  the  ederai 
government  and  expansion  of  the  mon<  y  sun 
ply  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

The  announcement  of  controls  maj   have 
a    helpful    psychological    effect,    and    there 


may  be  Instances  in  which  wage  and 
controls    could    dampen    Inflationary 
sures — particularly      In      those      indiistrles 
which    have    excessive    market    powei — t.e 
where  (1)  prices  are  administered  an! 
wage  levels  are  determined  by  govemioent 
sanctioned  monopoly  groups. 

Agriculture,  on  the  other  hand.  Is  a  Highly 


price 
prea- 


(3) 


competitive  Industry.  Farmers  and  ranchers 
do  not  have  excessive  market  power. 

In  your  efforts  to  hold  the  line  on  prices, 
the  members  of  this  Commission  face  a  moot 
difficult — if  not  Impossible — task  as  long  as 
the  fiscal  and  monetary  policies  of  our  fed- 
eral government  remain  clearly  Inflationary. 
Because  the  American  num  Bureau  Fed- 
eration seeks  to  act  responsibly  In  dealing 
with  Important  policy  matters  of  this  kind, 
oiu-  Board  of  Directors  has  made  llne-by- 
llne  reconunendatlons  to  the  Appropriations 
Conunlttees  of  both  the  House  ot  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate  for  reductions  In 
appropriations  for  fiscal  1073.  These  recom- 
mendations call  for  reductions  of  •21.037 
million  in  new  spending  authority  and 
•14.008  million  in  expenditures. 

We  are  shocked  and  distressed  at  the  Mp- 
parent  lack  of  responsibility  on  the  part  ot 
both  the  Executive  Branch  of  government 
and  the  Congress  with  respect  to  deficit 
financing. 

We  sense  that  part  of  the  fiscal  Irrespon- 
sibility now  being  demonstrated  by  the  Con- 
gress is  traceable  to  a  belief  on  the  part  of 
many  members  that  they  can  avoid  the 
political  consequences  of  inflation  by  plac- 
ing responsibility  for  price  Increases  on  the 
wage  and  price  control  activities  of  this 
Commission  and   the  Pay  Board. 

We  call  attention  to  this  attitude  because 
we  do  not  Intend  to  permit  he  Congress  and 
the  Executive  Branch  of  the  government  to  go 
unchallenged  in  their  efforts  to  slip,  slide, 
and  duck  on  the  Issue  of  what  causes  in- 
flation. 

While  we  appreciate  the  sincerity  of  the 
members  of  this  Conunlsslon.  it  Is  our  opin- 
ion that.  In  the  long  run.  all  prices — Includ- 
ing food  prices  and  the  prices  of  farm  pro- 
duction items — will  move  Inexorably  upward 
uiUess  and  until  the  federal  government 
returns  to  responsible  fiscal  and  monetary 
policies. 

In  summary,  current  meat  prices  are  not 
excessive  when  viewed  from  historical  per- 
spective or  in  terms  of  consumer  income  and 
producer  costs.  Meat  production  and  meat 
prices  move  In  cycles  which  are  self-adjust- 
ing. Controls  would  disrupt  the  operation 
of  these  cycles  and  lead  to  black  markets. 
It  would,  therefore,  be  a  serious  mistake  for 
the  government  to  attempt  to  extend  con- 
trols to  raw  agricultural  products. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


NATIONAL    COASTAL    ZONE    MAN- 
AGEMENT  ACT  OP    1972 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. At  this  time,  in  accordance  with 
the  previous  order,  the  Chair  lays  before 
the  Senate  the  unfinished  business,  S. 
3507.  which  the  clerk  will  please  read  by 
tlUe. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
bill  by  title,  as  follows: 

A  bin  (S.  3607)  to  establish  a  national 
policy  and  develop  a  national  prognun  for 
the  management,  teneflcial  use.  protection, 
and  devrtopmecit  of  the  land  and  water  re- 
sources at  the  Nation's  ooastal  zones,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  unfinished 
business  is  not  expected  to  take  too  long 
today,  and  in  view  of  the  additional  fact 


that  as  of  this  moment  there  is  no  otho* 
business  cleared  for  action  today.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Pastore  rule 
with  respect  to  germaneness  be  lifited  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes  and  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  AiKXN )  be  now  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes  to  speak  out  of  order, 
while  Senators  who  are  Interested  in  the 
unfinished  business  are  coming  to  the 
floor  from  the  committee  meetixigs  in 
wliich  they  are  ofBcially  occupied. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered,  and  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 
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FULL  CIRCLE  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
now  come  full  circle  in  Vietnam. 

It  was  in  February  1965  that  the  then 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Robert  McNamara, 
telephoned  me  and  other  Senators  to 
say  that  President  Johnson  was  dis- 
patching additional  marines  to  Danang 
to  protect  the  lives  of  the  20,000  Ameri- 
cans already  in  the  area. 

In  April  of  1972,  7  years  later.  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Laird  came  before  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  to  tell  us 
that  President  Nixon  tiad  authorized  the 
bombing  of  Hanoi  and  Haiphong  to  pro- 
tect the  lives  of  the  85,000  or  so  Ameri- 
can troops  stiU  left  in  Vietnam  out  of 
the  543,000  who  were  there  in  the  spring 
of  1969. 

The  telephone  call  I  received  in 
February  of  1965  was  a  private  call. 

President  Johnson  did  not  use  the 
protection  of  American  lives  as  the  pri- 
mary reason  for  his  action. 

Instead,  he  cited  the  aggression  of 
N<»lh  Vietnamese  armies  against  South 
Vietnam,  and  proceeded  in  the  follow- 
ing months  to  export  to  that  countiy 
all  the  paraphernalia  needed  for  a  full- 
scale,  European-type  war. 

When  Secretary  Laird  came  before  us 
the  other  day,  he  quite  correctly  said 
that  the  North  Vietnamese  had  laimched 
a  full-scale,  European-tsrpe  invasion  on 
South  T^etnam. 

However,  the  United  States  is  not  now 
assiunlng  responsibility  for  throwing  back 
that  invasi<»i;  the  United  States  Is  with- 
drawing, using  its  air  power  to  cover 
what  some  may  characterize  a  planned 
Dunkirk. 

No  nation,  interested  above  all  in 
maintaining  the  credibility  of  its  armed 
forces  as  the  major  instrument  for  keep- 
ing the  peace  In  the  world,  would  ever 
set  out  knowingly  on  an  adventure  that 
had  the  result  of  creating  in  an  avowed 
enemy  a  modem  military  capability  that 
he  otherwise  would  never  have  had. 

It  may  be  madness,  but  it  happened. 

It  happened  because  men  in  power  In 
this  country  made  grievous  mistakes, 
which,  once  made,  could  not  be  cor- 
rected in  any  short  time  or  by  any  easy 
means. 

How  does  a  great  nation,  like  oon, 
correct  the  mistakes  of  its  leaders? 

Does  it  confess  its  sins  to  all  the  wotld? 

Does  it  ask  forgiveness? 

IndividuaL<;  can  do  that,  and  who 
among  u<^  can  conceive  of  a  life  where  the 
possibility  0'  forgiveness  did  not  exist? 


But  nations  cannot  or  will  not  ask  for- 
giveness. 

The  mechanism  for  forgiveness  that 
works  in  nations  Is  what  we  call  turning 
over  a  new  leaf,  or  changing  our  course 
or  p<dicy. 

President  Nixon  came  to  the  Wliite 
House  OD  the  promise  that  he  would  turn 
over  a  new  leaf  in  foreign  policy. 

I  feel  he  has  done  that. 

I  further  feel  that  the  South  Viet- 
namese will  win  the  battle  in  which  they 
are  now  engaged. 

And,  if  perchance,  I  am  right,  a  lot  of 
the  President's  critics  are  going  to  lock. 
rather  foolish. 

I  spoke  out  very  early  against  the  fal- 
lacy of  exporting  a  European-type  war  to 
Vietnam. 

But  I  never  went  along  with  those  who 
persist  in  seeing  greater  legitimacy  and 
morality  in  North  Vietnam  than  in  South 
Vietnam. 

I  said  as  early  as  October  of  1966  that: 

The  slae  of  the  U.8.  commitment  (in  Vlet- 
Nam)  already  clearly  Is  suffocating  any 
serious  possibility  of  self-determination  in 
South  Viet  Nam  for  the  simple  reason  ^at 
the  whole  defense  of  that  country  is  now 
totally  dependent  on  the  n.S.  armed  presence. 

It  Is  this  siti^tlon  that  President  Nixon 
has  corrected. 

He  hu  restored  legitimacy  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam. 

This  was  the  only  honorable  course  the 
President  could  take. 

That  Government,  South  Vietnam,  re- 
sponded by  arming  its  own  citizenry,  over 
1  million  strong,  the  one  act  that  makes 
a  mockery  out  of  all  charges  that  the 
government  in  Saigon  is  somehow  not 
now  legitimate. 

If  now  the  South  Vietnamese  choose 
to  fight  for  their  homes  and  land  at  a  ter- 
rible cost  in  blood,  this  should  be  no  cause 
for  moral  outrage  here. 

I  sometimes  wonder  if  some  of  the 
President's  critics  have  really  learned 
anything  at  all  from  this  tragedy,  for 
they  still  speak  as  though  it  were  the 
moral  duty  of  the  United  States  to  reen- 
gineer  Vietnamese  society,  if  not  by  mas- 
sive intervention,  as  some  insist,  then  by 
total  withdrawal  and  total  renunciation 
of  UjS.  responsibility,  as  others  advocate. 

We  entered  Vietnam  wRh  the  idea  that 
our  arlmes  and  our  bureaucracies  could 
create  there  a  modd,  freedom-loving 
society. 

Some  seem  to  think  now  that  all  that 
stands  in  the  way  of  achieving  that  noUe 
purpose  Is  the  removal  of  the  UJ3.  pres- 
ence, whl<^  they  now  see  as  the  very 
source  of  malignancy. 

What  gives  real  impetus  to  this  hys- 
teria now  Is  the  speetade  dt  bombs 
dropping  on  Hancd  and  Halidioiig.  on  a 
country  that  may  have  acquired  modem 
militaiy  might,  thanks  to  our  example, 
but  has  not  acquired  ttie  other  essential 
elements  of  modem  society. 

And  there  are  those  who  insist  that 
these  bombs  are  falling  oa  us  here  in 
the  United  States,  Just  as  surely  as  on 
the  pe<H>le  of  Vietnam. 

I  <H>P06ed  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam from  1966-68  and  I  do  not  advocate 
bombing  now. 

It  did  not  woric  to  end  the  war  then. 


It  will  not  be  the  crucial  factor  in 
ending  the  war  now. 

The  President  will  make  a  voy  seriouB 
mistake  if  he  fails  to  understand  that  a 
great  many  Americans  feel  this  way.  too. 

The  ambiguities  of  the  use  ot  airpower 
in  North  Vietnam  demand  of  our  leaders 
the  most  careful  kind  of  humility. 

I  hope  that  the  Preaidait  will  reflect, 
too.  on  the  fact  ttiat  many  of  his  most 
excited  critics  today  will  be  his  most  nec- 
essary supporters  tomorrow  when  we 
will  have  to  Und  up  the  wounds  of  this 
unjustifled  war. 

Vietnam  will  not  go  away. 

We  are  gtdng  to  have  respoDSttdUties 
in  ttiat  part  of  the  world  for  possibly  the 
rest  of  this  century. 

Thoee  responsSrilities  will  cost  money. 

Any  Presidait  will  have  to  have  imder- 
standlng  and  suppcwt  from  amcHig  the 
mduiy  who  today  are  pretending,  evoi 
though  they  know  better,  that  Vietnam 
can  be  made  to  Just  go  away. 

If  the  South  Vietnamese  win  this  bat- 
tle, or  at  least  escape  with  their  armies 
and  government  intact — as  I  hope  and 
believe  they  will — the  great  danger  will 
be  that  others  will  see  in  the  present  use 
of  our  naval  and  airpower  a  pattern  for 
future  strategic  policy. 

That  is  wily  I  urge  the  President  to 
understand  that  many  loyal  citizens  feel 
that  those  bombs  that  are  falling  on 
North  Vietnam  are  falling  <»  us.  too. 

I  have  consistently  supported  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  actions  in  Vietnam  since  he 
tocAofBce. 

Indeed  great  progress  has  been  made 
in  extricating  us  from  our  dilemma  dic- 
ing the  past  3  years. 

But  I  have  differed  at  times  not  only 
with  his  decisions  but  with  the  words  he 
has  used  to  justify  those  decisions. 

I  did  so  at  the  time  of  the  Cambodian 
incursion,  an  action  I  was  willing  to 
accept  as  a  temporary  and  localized  ex- 
pedient, but  which  was  presented  to  the 
American  people  in  terms  that  added  to 
the  flames  of  dissent  here  at  home. 

Words  like  "defeat"  and  "victory"  do 
not  enhance  the  prospects  for  an  eaily 
peace. 

I  likewise  differed  with  the  President 
over  the  Mansfield  and  Cooper-Church 
amendments,  which  merely  gave  con- 
gressional expression  to  his  avowed  in- 
tention to  withdraw  our  military  forces 
from  Vietnam  and  avcrid  creating  a  mili- 
tary presence  in  Caadxxlia. 

In  my  political  Judgment  the  President 
did  iitaoself  unnecessary  harm  tnring  to 
defeat  those  amendments. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  have  always  op- 
posed efforts  to  legislate  here  in  tlie  Con- 
gress a  qjedflc  date  for  ending  our  in- 
vcdvement  in  Vietnam,  even  if  tied  to 
the  release  of  our  prisoners. 

It  is  not  just  that  such  legislation  in 
the  field  of  foreign  policy  is  of  dubious 
legality. 

I  am  not  about  to  be  a  party  to  a  vote 
of  no  confldoMe  in  the  Fi«sldent  of  the 
United  States  regardless  of  his  party 
afDliati<Hi  and  such  specific  legislation 
toooks  no  other  interpretation. 

Nor  would  I  undertake  to  discredit  my 
own  country,  a  country  whose  benefits  to 
the  world  exceed  the  mi  stakes  It  has 
made  a  hundredfold. 


The  most  important  Judgment  passed 
on  President  Nixon's  policies  wlU  be 
passed  by  the  American  people  next  No- 
vember 7. 

I  trust  that  circumstances  prevail- 
ing then  will  insure  his  reelection. 

If  the  South  T^etnamese  must  have 
this  kind  of  support;  if  there  is,  in  fact, 
some  connection  between  the  bombing 
and  ttie  safety  of  our  own  forces,  the 
President  must  nonetheless  accept  the 
fact  that  this  kind  of  use  of  airpower  is 
profoundly  distasteful  to  a  great  many 
Americans. 

If  it  has  to  be  used  to  correct  past 
mistakes,  so  be  it,  but  if  it  ever  comes 
to  be  thought  of  as  a  chosen  means  of 
e]q>ressing  American  foreign  poUcy  in- 
terests, then  no  President  can  hope  to 
hcdd  public  esteon  for  long. 

We  have  indeed  come  full  circle  in 
'\^etnam. 

We  entered  on  the  vrings  ol  an  illusion, 
the  illusion  that  we  could  reoigineer 
Vietnamese  society  with  the  use  of  our 
Armed  Forces. 

We  must  not  leave  on  the  wings  of  an 
equally  false  illusion,  namely  that  all  that 
prevents  peace  and  harmony  in  that 
country  is  a  malignant  U.S.  presence. 

I  do  not  see  this  as  a  time  for  moral 
outrage,  but  rather  a  time  for  humility 
and  rededication. 

We  have  made  it  a  matter  of  national 
honor  to  help  those  who,  very  legiti- 
mately, have  decided  to  fight  and  die  for 
their  land,  thtir  homes  and  their  belief^. 

At  the  same  time  we  are  finally  with- 
drawing f rtxn  our  own  misguided  inter- 
vention. 

We  have  no  other  course  than  the  one 
the  President  is  following. 

We  have  already  withdrawn  86  percent 
of  our  military  persormel  from  that  un- 
fortunate countiy  In  the  past  3  years. 

Our  air  strength  in  Vietnam  today  is 
about  one-third  of  what  it  was  yibtsi. 
Presidoit  Nixon  to(^  o£Bce. 

And  until  the  aU  out  resumption  of  the 
war  by  the  North  Vietnamese,  reinforced 
by  modem  invasion  weapons  of  war  from 
Russia  and  vocal  encouragement  from 
other  countries,  it  appeared  that  our 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam  could  have 
been  vlrtuaJly  completed  by  midsummer. 

I  still  beUeve  that  if  the  North  Viet- 
namese do  not  get  too  much  encourage- 
ment to  intensify  and  prolong  the  war. 
our  withdrawal  may  be  completed  at  an 
early  date  and  oiu-  attention  can  then  be 
focused  on  the  problems  of  reconstruc- 
tion and  healing  the  wounds  caused  by 
this  ill-conceived  war. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  fioor. 


NATIONAL  COASTAL  ZONE  MANAGE- 
MENT ACT  OF  1972 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideratiui  of  the  bill  (8.  3507)  to  estab- 
lish a  national  policy  and  develop  a  na- 
tional program  for  the  management, 
beneficial  use.  protection,  and  develop- 
ment of  the  land  and  water  resources 
of  the  Nation's  coastal  zones,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BTRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

TtM  ACIINO  PRSSIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  derk  will  call  the  roll. 
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The  Mcosul  aaadstant  lesUlatlve  el^ik 

proceeded  to  call  tbe  raU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BTRD.  Mr.  Preiid^t, 
I  aak  unanimous  cooaent  that  tbe  oroer 
for  the  quorum  call  be  reaetnded. 

"Die  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tcbi- 
pore.  Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordo^, 
What  Is  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  HOLLINas.  Mr.  President.  I  ^sk 
that  the  Senate  proceed  with  the  c^- 
slderatloo  of  S.  3507. 

Hie  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tebi- 
pore.  That  bill  has  been  laid  before  he 
Senate,  and  Is  the  pending  business. 

Mr.  EAOIiBTON.  Mr.  President,  a  p  u-- 
llamentary  Inquiry. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  ten- 
pore.  The  Senator  wlU  state  It.  | 

Mr.  EAOLETON.  If  at  a  later  tUM. 
prior  to  offering  my  amendment,  I  should 
desire  to  move  that  this  hill  be  refer  -ed 
to  the  Conmilttee  on  Public  Works,  wo  idd 
I  have  the  right  to  make  such  a  i  lo- 
tion. If  I  do  not  do  so  at  this  partla  lar 
time?      

The  ACTINO  PRESIDEa<T  pro  tem- 
pore. Such  a  motion  may  be  made  at 
any  time  prior  to  the  vote  on  the  bill 

Mr.  EAOLETON.  I  thank  the  Chali . 
nmnLsoB  or  thsfloob 

Mr.  HOLUNOS.  Mr.  President,  I  i  sk 
unanimous  consent  that  two  memb^ 
of  my  staff,  Kfary  Jo  Manning  and  J< 
Hussey,  be  granted  the  privilege  of 
floor  during  the  consideration  of 
measure. 

Tlie  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  .^_.- 
pore.  Without  objection.  It  Is  so  orden  d. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  President,  It  Is 
with  a  great  deal  of  pleasiire  that  tie 
Committee  on  Commerce  recommen 
imanlmouBly  the  approval  of  S.  35 
the  National  Coastal  Zone  Management 
Act  of  1972.  TWs  bill  will  provide  _ 
Federal  assistance  necessary  to  he! 
States  and  local  governments  plan 
operate  coastal  lane  management  pi_ 
grams.  The  aim  is  to  allow  the  wise  anc 
orderly  development  and  growth  withlii 

this  critical  area  so  as  to  protect  the  vltc  I 

waters  of  our  coastlines  and  Qreat  Ijakei . 
This  bill  has  been  before  the  Soiate  fo  r 
2  years,  first  Introduced  by  Senator  WAif 
wuf  O.  Magkuson  of  Washington.  I  migl 
say  that  it  was  the  wisdom  and  leade] 
ship  of  the  distinguished  chairman  < 
the  Committee  on  Ccunmerce  which  ga^ 
Impetus  to  the  creation  of  this  cont__. 
During  the  89th  Congress,  there  wiis 
created  the  National  Commission  en 
Marine  Science,  Engineering,  and  Re- 
sources. Tills  blue  ribbon  panel  <rf  «:- 
perts — often  described  as  the  Strattcti 
Commission — produced  the  landmai  k 
report  known  as  "Our  Nation  and  tie 
Sea."  Part  of  this  overall  report  was  tl  e 
section  on  "Managemoit  of  the  Coasti  1 
zone." 

Senator  IkfAomisoir  Introduced  the  bill, 
S.  2802,  which  incorporated  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commlsdon.  Subse- 
quently, the  committee  on  Commerce  hi_, 
conducted  11  dajrs  of  hearings  over  the 
space  of  2  years  on  the  various  coasti  1 
aone  proposals.  The  Subcommittee  oi 
Oceans  and  Atmosphere,  yifMxih  I  ai  i 
privileged  to  chair,  has  compiled  a  re 
markable  record  of  testimony  in  favoi 
of  cofwtal  Bone  management.  And  las 
September,  the  committee  ordered  It 


bUl.  S.  683.  reported  to  tbe  floor.  How- 
ever, during  the  last  year,  many  liem- 
bers  of  the  Senate  as  well  as  the  admin- 
Istratioo  have  become  convinced  that  the 
United  States  needs  a  broad-based  poUcy 
of  land  use  management.  There  were 
some  who  felt  that  certain  provlsi<ms 
within  S.  582  were  in  conflict  with  the 
prcqTosed  land  use  policy  leglalatl<m  now 
pending  before  the  Committee  on  Ib- 
terlor  and  Insular  Affairs.  Addltl<xially. 
it  was  felt  that  many  municipalities  in 
coastal  States  have  done  an  outMandlng 
Job  of  area  management,  and  that  S.  S82 
did  not  give  them  the  opportunity  to 
participate  fully  in  managemttit  pro- 
grams. Finally,  there  was  oonoem  about 
ccmflicts  between  existing  Federal,  State, 
and  local  matters  within  the  coastal  aone. 
Was  too  much  authority  being  ezerolaed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  wittiout 
the  omwtftmity  for  full  hearings  and 
mediation  for  all  parties  Involved? 

Mr.  President,  these  were  substantial 
concerns,  and  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce recognised  that  S.  582  did  con- 
tain several  shortcomings  as  a  result  of 
developments  which  altered  some  of  the 
circiuiBtances  under  which  the  blU  was 
drawn. 

Therefore,  on  March  14,  at  my  request, 
S.  582  was  recommitted  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  For  the  past  month,  we 
have  worked  over  the  entire  bill  in  order 
to  accommodate  it  to  present  needs  and 
clrciunstances.  This,  in  brief,  is  what  we 
have  done: 

First.  The  committee  has  created  a 
biU  which  will  dovetail  with  the  proposed 
land  use  legislation.  Our  definition  of  the 
geographic  boundaries  of  the  coastal 
zone  Itself  has  been  tlghtmed. 

Second.  We  have  attempted  to  make 
full  provision  for  cooperation  and  coordi- 
nation between  States,  local  govern- 
ments, areawlde  agencies,  and  interstate 
agencies.  All  of  these  factions  moist  woiIe 
together  in  both  the  planning  and  the 
managing  phase  of  the  program.  Addi- 
tionally, States  can  delegate  to  local  gov- 
ernments some  or  all  of  the  responsibil- 
ity under  this  act. 

Third.  Finally,  we  have  created  a  Na- 
tional Coastal  Resources  Board  to  han- 
dle disputes  within  the  management  i»o- 
gram  area.  The  board  can  coordinate 
programs  of  various  Federal  agencies.  It 
can  mediate  differences  between  any 
Federal  agency  and  a  coastal  State  at 
the  development  stage  of  a  program.  And 
Anally,  the  board  can  provide  a  forum 
for  appeals  by  any  areawlde  planning 
entity  or  unit  of  local  government  from 
any  decision  or  action  of  the  Secretary  or 
the  management  agency  of  the  State  or 
local  area. 

Having  done  this,  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  on  April  11, 
unanimously  ordered  that  an  original 
bill  be  reported  to  the  floor.  This  bill  is 
S.  3507,  which  is  before  the  Senate  today. 
So  what  is  the  program  we  propose? 
Essentially,  it  is  this:  A  means  to  avoid 
crisis  In  the  coastal  areas  of  our  Nation. 
We  know  the  States  have  the  will  to 
avoid  this  crisis  of  growth  and  the  sub- 
sequent despoliation  of  our  valuable 
coastal  waters.  But  at  present,  neither 
the  States  nor  the  local  government  have 
the  financial  means  to  tackle  this  difficult 


Job.  8.  SS07  aolves  this  problem  by  pro- 
viding Federal  grants-tn-aid  to  create 
and  operate  management  programs 
within  the  coastal  aone. 

Tlie  bill  I  propose  today  is  aimed  at 
saving  the  waters  of  our  coasts  and  the 
land  whose  use  has  a  direct,  significant, 
and  adverse  impact  upon  that  water.  We 
all  know  that  the  coastal  water  and  our 
delicate  estuaries  are  the  breeding 
grounds  of  life  in  the  sea.  Tet  we  use  the 
land  of  the  coastal  zone  with  little  or  no 
concern  for  how  this  use  wlU  affect  the 
water.  For  the  most  part,  everyone  is 
complaining  about  the  situaUcn.  but  few 
are  doing  anything  about  it.  S.  3507  does 
something  about  it.  In  other  words,  we 
are  talking  about  providing  orderly, 
sound  growth  in  a  narrow  strip  oi  land 
and  water  of  our  coastal  States.  Oreat 
lAkes,  States,  and  our  territories.  Ttoit 
management  program  authorl^  may  ex- 
tend Inland  only  so  far  as  to  allow  control 
over  the  use  of  that  land  which,  as  I  have 
said,  directly  affects  the  water.  So  it  can 
be  seen  that  we  do  not  envision  huge 
blocks  of  inland  territory  being  carved 
into  management  program  areas.  The 
coastal  zone  bill  would  extend  coverage 
basically  to  beaches,  salt  marshes, 
sounds,  harbors,  bays,  and  lagoons,  and 
the  adjacent  lands — but  not  terrlt(»y  so 
large  as  to  encroach  upon  Is^id  use  man- 
agement. The  waters  of  this  zone,  again, 
are  our  primary  target  of  concern.  In 
disputed  cases,  these  waters  are  those 
which  contain  a  measurable  tidal 
Influence. 

In  the  United  States  today,  we  are  fac- 
ing a  population  explosion — and  it  is 
being  felt  with  the  most  impact  in  the 
coastal  States  and  in  coastal  municipal- 
ities. The  rate  of  increase  for  costal  areas 
Is  more  rapid  than  for  inland  areas,  and 
this  press  of  population  has  led  to  ex- 
tensive degradation  of  our  estuaries  and 
marshlands.  From  1922  through  1954, 
more  than  25  percent  of  the  salt  marshes 
of  this  countxy  were  destroyed  by  fill, 
dikes,  drainage,  or  by  construction  of 
walls.  Prom  1954  to  1964,  the  destruc- 
tion has  continued  at  an  even  more  rapid 
pace.  Approximately  10  percent  has  been 
lost  to  development. 

We  know  that  the  land  area  available 
for  expanding  populations  will  not 
change.  There  are  cnly  88,600  miles  of 
shoreline  on  our  Atlantic,  Padflc.  and 
Arctic  coastlines,  and  another  11.000 
miles  along  the  Oreat  Lakes.  Already,  53 
percent  of  our  population  live  within  50 
miles  of  the  coast.  The  overwhelming 
testimony  was  that  by  the  year  2000.  it 
may  well  be  80  percent,  or  225  million 
citizens. 

I  referred  earlier  to  the  Stratton  Com- 
mission. That  group's  report.  "Our  Na- 
tl(ai  and  the  Sea."  calls  the  coast  tbe 
most  valuable  geographic  feature  of  the 
United  States— the  most  biologically 
producUve  region  of  an.  America  k>oks 
to  the  coastlines  not  only  for  recreation, 
but  for  resources  as  well.  The  report 
makes  an  urgent  plea  tot  adequate  man- 
agement of  the  coastal  zone  now.  before 
it  is  too  late. 

We  hope  we  have  created,  in  S.  3507, 
an  answer  to  this  plea  for  help.  We  know 
that  the  mechanism  this  bill  envlsloiiB 
may  not  be  perfect,  but  noU^ng  is  per- 
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feet.  It  may  not  solve  every  problem — 
but  few  Oovemment  solutions  can  han- 
dle everything.  It  may  not  make  every- 
body hsj^Ty — because  there  are  a  lot  of 
folks  who  do  not  care  about  the  result 
of  rapid  development.  All  they  want  is  a 
VtoAt.  TUs  kind  of  thinking  can  no  long- 
er be  tolerated  in  America — ^if  America 
wants  any  kind  of  a  decent  environ- 
ment for  its  citizens  in  the  decade  ahead. 
The  coastal  zone  bill  will  hdp  us  build 
and  preserve  that  kind  of  America — a 
place  where  those  of  us  who  suKX>rt  this 
measure  today  can  take  some  pride  in 
the  years  ahead.  I  urge  all  my  coUeagues 
to  Join  in  voting  for  the  bill,  for  good 
government,  for  progressive  government, 
and  for  protecti(m  of  our  most  vital  re- 
sources in  S.  3507. 

ISx.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  names  of  the  cosponsors  of 
the  pending  bill  be  shown  in  the  Rzcou 
here. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stzvcksoh).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Lost  or  CosromoBS 
Senator  Kmest  F.  BoUingB. 
Senator  Warren  Q.  Magnuaon. 
Senator  Uoyd  Bentsen. 
Senator  Clifford  P.  Case. 
Senator  NCarlow  W.  CXx>k. 
Senator  Sam  J.  Brrln. 
Senator  David  Oambrell. 
Senator  Kdward  J.  Oumey. 
Senator  Philip  A.  Hart. 
Senator  Vance  Hartke. 
Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 
Senator  Daniel  Inouye. 
Senator  B.  Everett  Jordan. 
Senator  Oale  W.  MeOee. 
Senator  Oeorge  McOovem. 
Senator  Thomaa  J.  Mclntyre. 
Senator  Joseph  M.  Montoya. 
Senator  Bob  Packwood. 
Senator  John  O.  Pastore. 
Senator  Abraham  Rlblcoff . 
Senator  William  B.  Spong. 
Senator  Ted  Stevens. 
Senator  Harrlaon  A.  Williams. 
Senator  Alan  Cranarton. 
Senator  John  V.  Tunney. 
Senator  J.  Olenn  Beall. 

Mr.  HOLUNOS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee,  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Srzvnrs). 

Senator  Stevkits  has  been  of  invalu- 
able help.  He  starts  with  a  primary  in- 
terest in  the  matter,  because  the  coast- 
line of  Alaska  comprises  practically  half 
the  coastline  of  the  United  States,  and 
he  obviously  has  a  firsthand  knowledge  as 
well.  He  Joined  me  in  all  these  hearings 
of  the  Commerce  Subcoxnmittee  on 
Oceans  and  Atmosphere.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  C:!ommittee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  He  has  served  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  in  the  executive 
branch  of  Oovemment.  He  has  worked 
with  me  in  trying  to  reconcile  differences 
and  concerns  not  only  with  the  adminis- 
tration, but  also  with  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works,  and  other  public 
concerns. 

I  am  ^ad  to  yield  to  Senator  Stkvxms. 

Mr.   STEVENS.  Mr.  President,   as  a 

member  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce 

and  as  the  ranking  minority  membn"  of 

the  Subcommittee  on  Oceans  and  At- 
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mosphere  of  that  committee.  I  would  like 
to  commend  my  distinguished  friend  and 
colleague  fn»n  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Hoixmos).  the  chairman  of  our  svto- 
committee.  for  his  leadership  on  this  leg- 
Islatlon.  Over  the  past  two  Congresses 
he  has  cmducted  many  days  of  hearings 
and  worked  through  many  executive  ses- 
sions to  see  this  bill  become  a  reality. 
With  successful  conideratloD  here  today 
and  with  the  action  that  appears  immi- 
nent in  the  House,  I  feel  confident  that 
we  will  soon  have  a  law  to  provide  the 
necessary  Fedenal  leadership  in  this  area. 

Tet.  even  though  we  have  been  with- 
out a  congressioQally  mandated  program, 
the  needs  of  our  coastal  zones  have  not 
been  unnoticed.  The  1969  Report  of  the 
Commission  on  Marine  Science,  Engi- 
neering, and  Resources,  entitled  "Our 
National  and  the  Sea"— the  so-caUed 
"Stratton  Commission  Report"— dis- 
cussed at  length  the  special  values  of  our 
coastal  areas  and  the  need  for  a  proper 
program  of  coastal  zone  management: 

In  that  reix>rt  is  the  following  com- 
ment: 


Rapidly  Intensifying  use  of  ooaatal 
already  has  outrun  the  capabllltles  of  local 
goremmenta  to  plan  their  orderly  develop- 
ment and  to  reaolve  oonfllots.  The  division 
of  nqronstbUltles  among  the  several  levela 
of  government  la  unclear,  and  tbe  knowledge 
and  procedtuea  for  formulating  sound  deci- 
sions are  lacking. 

The  key  to  more  effective  use  <rf  our  coast- 
land  Is  the  Introduction  of  a  management 
system  permitting  conscious  and  Informed 
chotoes  among  development  altematlvea,  pro- 
viding tar  proper  planning,  and  enoouraglng 
recognition  at  the  long-term  Importance  of 
nt^tntAitiing  the  quality  of  this  productive 
reglMi  In  order  to  ensure  both  Its  enjoyment 
and  the  sound  utlUzatlon  of  lis  rasouroes. 
The  benefits  and  the  problems  of  achieving 
rational  management  are  apparent.  Ttie 
ptesent  Federal,  State,  and  local  machinery 
Is  Inadequate.  Something  must  be  done. 

It  was  in  resp<Kise  to  this  void  in 
adequate  machinery  that  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  began,  durln?  the  9l8t 
Congress,  to  consider  legislation  which 
would  help  to  protect  and  manage  our 
biologically  productive  and  commercially 
invaluable  coastal  areas.  I  am  pleased 
to  reco^iize  the  contributi<ms  of  the 
present  administration  in  this  area,  and 
note  that  much  of  the  bill  we  consider 
here  today  is  patterned  after  the  bill, 
S.  3183,  introduced  at  the  request  of  the 
administration  during  the  9l8t  Coaxgnsa. 
This  administration  proposal  was  de- 
veloped as  a  result  of  the  National  Estu- 
arine  Study  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  performed  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  90-454,  also  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

Demote  the  admlnistratiim's  prior 
reooimnendations  in  this  area,  however, 
I  should  note,  in  fairness,  that  it  does 
not  support  separate  legislation  for  the 
coastal  zone  such  as  that  contained  in 
the  bill.  S.  3507.  However,  this  does  not 
reflect  any  change  in  the  administra- 
tion's position  over  the  need  for  effective 
programs.  Rather.  It  has  chosen  a 
broader  approach  with  its  proposal  for 
a  national  land  use  pcAScg  as  contained 
in  the  bOl.  S.  992.  In  this  connection, 
on  May  S.  1971.  the  Honorable  Russell 
11«in,  Chalnnan  of  the  Oonndl  on  En- 


vironmental Quality — and  former  Under 
Secretary  <rf  the  Interior— appeared  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  and  stated  in  part 
thef(dlowing: 

Binbe  ttie  development  of  the  coastal  smm 
leglalatUMi  the  administration  has  moved 
forward  to  ww"f«'««^  the  broader  realm  of  land 
use  generally,  including  the  coastal  aooe. 
And  the  legl^tton  idileh  tlM  Praalde&t  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congraas  on  the  Stb  at  Febru- 
ary as  part  of  his  envlronniental  mesMga 
calls  for  a  new,  very  innovative  national  land 
use  poUoy  which  indudaa  and  embraoea  the 
coastal  aone  as  part  of  a  broader  ^>proaoh 
to  what  the  administration  sees  aa  a  very 
high  priority  national  need:  namely,  mace 
effective  land  use  as  It  affects  environmental 
quality  all  aeroaa  the  country,  both  In  the 
coastal  aone  and  within  the  mterlor  por- 
tions of  the  United  Statea. 

Notwithstanding  this  valid  observa- 
tion concerning  the  needs  of  tbe  interior 
portions  of  our  country,  the  needs  of  our 
coastal  zones  are  such  that  to  delay  pas- 
sage of  the  National  Coastal  Zone  Man- 
agement Act  of  1972  to  await  ouctment 
of  a  more  inclusive  bill  would  be  unwise 
at  best.  It  is  in  the  coastal  zone  that 
the  need  for  effective  control  has  been 
most  clearly  dononstrated.  It  is  in  the 
coastal  zone  that  one  can  readUiy  recog- 
nize the  resource  of  our  lands  is  limited, 
that  it  is  facing  a  host  of  oxnpeting  de- 
mands, that  devel(vment  has  been  dis- 
orderly and  in  many  cases  tragic,  and 
that  unless  managonent  programs  are 
developed,  the  demands  of  burgeoning 
p(^>ulations  and  sprawling  urban  sys- 
tons  will  complete  choke  them  off.  It 
is  of  mcHe  than  passing  interest  to  me 
to  note  that  the  State  of  Alaska  lays 
cjialm  to  a  coastline  which  is  equal  to 
more  than  half  of  that  boasted  by  what 
we  call  the  "Lower  48".  and  that  the 
passage  of  such  legislation  at  this  point 
in  our  development  Is  of  the  utmost 
importance. 

The  need  for  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance, as  well  as  Federal  requirements  for 
cooperation  at  all  levds  and  the  estab- 

lishmoit  of  criteria  for  the  development 
of  adequate  managnnent  plans,  has  been 
demonstrated  by  the  relative  inability  of 
most  States  and  localities  to  proceed 
without  it.  As  stated  by  Mr.  John  A9- 
lund,  chairman  of  the  Greater  Anchor- 
age Area  Borough,  Anchorage,  Alaska, 
when  he  appeared  before  the  subcom- 
mittee on  May  6,  1971,  on  behalf  of  the 
National  Association  of  Counties: 

We  at  the  county  level  know  that  we  have 
made  many  mistakes  and  allowed  economic 
and  other  factors  to  override  the  require- 
ments for  more  logical  coastal  management. 
But.  the  State  and  Federal  Oovemments 
must  also  assume  part  of  tbe  blame  for  not 
taking  a  greater  interest  In  coastline  reserva- 
tion, for  not  providing  the  necessary  broad 
guidance,  and  for  not  providing  either  finan- 
cial or  technical  support.  The  time,  we  be- 
lieve, has  come  to  correct  these  past  failures 
and  take  a  positive  approach  toward  coast- 
line management  and  preservation. 

I,  too.  Join  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  ccnnmittee,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  HoLUiras)  in  be- 
lieving that  the  time  has  oc»ne.  S.  3507 
moves  toward  this  goal  by  providing  tbe 
financial  assistance  necessary  for  the  de- 
velopment and  implementation  of  coastal 
zone  management  programs.  It  furnishes 
to  States  and  localities  the  guidance  and 
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criteria  necessary  for  them  to 
these  areas  wisely.  It  is  my  hope  that  th^ 
Congress  will  recognize  the  adeqxiacy  on 
Its  response  and  the  need  which  It  prom-i 
Ises  to  fulfill,  and  grant  It  favorabli^ 
consideration. 

Mr.  President,  at  an  appropriate  time. 
I  should  like  to  discuss  with  the  chair 
man  of  the  subcommittee  an  amendment 
which  would  Insure  that  where  there  are 
no  statewide  programs  and  plans  consist 
ent  with  this  act.  If  a  loctd  political  sul 
division  of  a  State  with  areawlde  pow 
ers  does  have  a  woricable  plan,  the  Secre 
tary  of  Commerce  will  be  able  to  co 
operate  with  that  areawlde  government 
But  I  leave  It  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  to  determine  when  it  would  be 
an  appropriate  time  to  discuss  this 
amendment  which  I  have  suggested. 

I  thank  the  chairman  and  wlU  assist  in 
any  way  I  can  In  connection  with  this 
matter. 

Mr.  HOLLINas.  Is  that  the  amend- 
ment relative  to  the  matter  of  the  Secre- 
tary's having  the  authority  to  go  ahead 
should  a  particular  area  of  a  State  itself 
default  In  actually  promulgating  a  plan 
authorizing  the  Secretary  to  work  with 
the  local  government  or  political  subdi- 
vision and  approve  one  submitted  by  it — 
Is  that  the  amendment? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes;  that  Is  the  intent 
of  the  amendment.  I  have  provided  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  with  a 
copy  of  it.  It  would  add  a  subsection 
"1" — let  me  check  first,  to  make  sure. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Could  we  not  go  on 
later  with  that  amendment.  If  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  will  permit  it,  as  thei 
Senator  from  Virginia  has  concern  and 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  also  has  ccm- 
cem  about  active  consideration  at  this 
time  of  this  particular  bill.  I  think  per- 
haps we  should  go  into  their  concerns 
first,  and  then  when  we  begsm  to  call  up 
amendments — we  are  not  In  a  rush  he: 
this  morning — we  can  call  it  up. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  will  be  happy  to  co 
operate  in  every  way  I  can.  I  just  wan 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  chalrm: 
to  the  fact  that  I  hope  we  can  considei 
the  concept  which  would  give  the  loci 
political  subdivision  with  areawlde  pow; 
ers,  the  power  to  proceed  with  plans  al' 
ready  made  if  the  State  has  no  plan. 

Mr.  SPONO.  Mr.  President,  the  objT 
tlve  of  the  proposed  National  O 
Zone  Management  Act  is  to  achieve 
partnership  between  man  and  nature 
which  man's  varied  needs  are  in  h 
mony  with  nature's  processes  and 
sources. 

SpeclficaUy.  the  bill  now  pending  woi 
encourage  the  States  to  develop  p: 
to  protect  their  coastal  resources  by  a 
thorlzing  Federal  assistance  for  the  prep 
aratlon  and  implementation  of  mfrnft^ 
ment  programs.  At  the  outset  of  my  n 
marks,  I  would  emphasize  the  assertio 
in  the  committee  rejiort  on  this  measui 
that— 

There  is  no  attempt  to  diminish  state  av 
thorlty  throu^  federal  preemption.  The  In 
tent  of  this  legislation  Is  to  enhance  >tat 
authority  by  encouraging  and  assisting  th 
states  to  assume  planning  and  regulator 
powers  over  their  coastal  zone. 
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Mr.  President,  that  is  as  it  should 
although   the  success   of   coastal  son 
management  programs  will  be  dependen 


on  the  cooperation  of  Federal.  State,  re- 
gional, and  local  agencies.  I  wish  to  com- 
mend the  distinguished  chairman  of  our 
Subcommittee  on  Oceans  and  Atmos- 
phere for  Initiating  the  effort  to  have 
the  bill  recommitted. 

Reconsideration  of  the  measure  re- 
sulted in  two  definite  Improvements. 
First,  the  Inland  scope  of  the  coastal  zone 
has  been  changed  so  as  to  limit  the  l^ds- 
lation  to  the  area  of  greatest  enviroa- 
mental  concern.  Second,  the  measure 
now  requires  broader  participation  of 
local  governments.  Interstate,  and  re- 
gional groups  in  the  preparation  and 
operation  of  management  programs. 

A  review  of  the  testimony  clearly  dem- 
onstrates the  need  for  this  legislation. 
Much  more  than  esthetics  is  involved  in 
the  protection  and  preservation  of  our 
coastal  and  estuarlne  waters  and  marsh- 
lands. The  many  varied  types  of  natural 
vegetation  which  are  found  in  the  coas- 
tal z(uie  provide  a  constant  food  source 
for  fish  and  fowl  alike. 

It  is  estimated  that  three-quarters  of 
our  commerical  seafoods — fish,  claims, 
oysters,  shrimp,  crabs,  and  lobsters — are 
nurtured  in  our  coastal  areas.  In  addi- 
tion, these  waters  and  shorelands  pro- 
vide shelter  and  food  for  birds  and  wild- 
life, and  act  as  a  buffer  against  storms 
and  other  natural  disasters. 

It  is  in  our  own  economic  Interest  to 
protect  these  areas  from  the  ever-in- 
creasing pressures  of  development  and 
misuse.  It  has  been  estimated  that  in 
the  period  1922  through  1954  more  than 
one-fourth  of  the  coimtry's  salt  marshes 
were  destroyed  by  filling,  diking,  or  other 
forms  of  development.  From  1954  to  1964 
an  additional  10  percent  of  the  remaining 
salt  marshes  between  Maine  and  Dela- 
ware was  destroyed. 

In  Chesapeake  Bay.  an  area  of  imme- 
diate concern  to  me,  shoreline  erosion 
caused  by  development  has  directly  af- 
fected waterbome  commerce,  farmers, 
and  fishermen.  Deposits  of  silt  have  re- 
duced water  depths  2.5  feet  over  a  32- 
square-mlle  area  at  the  north  end  of 
the  bay.  Roughly  one-half  of  the  oyster 
grounds  in  the  upper  bay  have  been  de- 
stroyed or  shifted  downstream  by  sedi- 
mentation. 

In  order  to  encourage  the  coastal 
States  to  protect  shorelands  and  estua- 
rlne waters,  the  bill  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary to  make  grants  of  up  to  two-thirds 
of  the  cost  of  developing  management 
programs.  TTie  measure  provides  that 
management  programs  must  specify  the 
boundaries  of  the  coastal  zone,  iden- 
tify the  permissible  land  and  water  uses 
within  the  zone  so  as  to  preclude  uses 
having  an  adverse  Impact,  and  specify 
how  control  will  be  exerted  over  land 
and  water  uses  within  the  coastal  zone. 

When  a  management  program  has 
been  developed  and  approved,  the  blU 
authorizes  grants  of  two-thirds  of  the 
cost  of  administering  the  program. 

Finally,  the  bill  authorizes  grants  of 
up  to  SO  percent  of  the  cost  of  acquisi- 
tion, development,  and  (^leratlon  of  es- 
tuarlne sanctuaries.  These  provisions 
conteim>late  the  creation  of  field  labora- 
tories for  the  collection  of  data  and  the 
study  of  natural  processes  occurring  in 
estuaries.  Such  research  should  be  of  ma- 


terial assistance  In  establishing  a  ra- 
tional basis  for  the  Intdllgent  manage- 
ment of  coastal  and  estuailne  lonee. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  be  remiss  if  I 
failed  to  thank  the  committee,  and  es- 
pecially the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Caitdlna  (Mr.  Holumos)  for  ac- 
cepting the  suggestlan  I  offered  during 
the  committee's  conslderaticm  of  the  bill 
to  require  State  certification  of  activities 
requiring  a  Federal  license  or  permit. 

This  provision  parallels  a  requirement 
in  the  Federal  Water  PoUutian  Contrd 
Act  that  applicants  needing  a  Federal  li- 
cense or  permit  must  obtain  a  certificate 
from  the  State  water  pollution  control 
agency  that  there  is  reasonable  assurance 
that  the  activity  in  question  will  not  vio- 
late applicable  water  quality  standards. 
It  seems  entirely  reasonable  to  have  a 
com[>arable  provision  in  this  legislation 
to  giiard  against  development  that  is 
Inconsistent  with  a  coastal  z<me  manage- 
ment program. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  have  been  ac- 
tively Involved  in  the  development  of  this 
bill.  Its  enactment  would  serve  to  pro- 
tect and  restore  the  vast  resources  of  the 
coastal  zone,  an  objective  that  is  deserv- 
ing of  the  highest  national  priority. 

Mr.  President,  I  again  commend  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
Lnrcs)  not  only  for  worldng  initially  on 
this  bill,  but  also  for  having  it  recom- 
mitted and  for  bringing  it  back  to  the 
floor  today  In  which  I  consider  to  be  a 
much  better  form  than  when  the  bill  was 
initially  introduced. 

Mr.  BOCK3S.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
express  my  support  for  S.  3507,  the  Na- 
tional Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  ct 
1972.  This  legislation  provides  significant 
benefits  for  every  coastal  State.  It  offers 
these  States  an  opportunity  to  develop 
a  legal  framework  "to  preserve,  protect, 
develop,  and,  where  possible,  to  rectore 
the  resources  of  the  Nation's  coastal  zone 
for  this  and  succeeding  genemtloQs." 

The  Committee  oa  Public  Worics.  <Hi 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  serve,  au- 
thorized a  study  of  pollution  in  the  eetua- 
rine  areas  at  the  time  the  oommlttee  re- 
ported the  Clean  Water  Restcntttion  Act 
of  1966.  The  Department  of  the  Interior 
conducted  an  exhaustive  3 -year  exami- 
nation of  this  question.  In  1969  it  sub- 
mitted its  three- volume  report,  "Ite  Na- 
tional E:stuarine  Pollution  Study,"  to- 
gether with  proposed  legislation. 

It  was  my  honor  in  the  91st  (Congress 
to  Introduce  S.  3183,  which  was  the  rec- 
ommended legislation  tliat  grew  out  of 
that  study.  S.  3183  was  wiglnaUy  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public  Woiks. 
In  an  effort  to  give  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  the  oivortimity  to  coDsider 
the  Interior  Department's  proposal  in 
concert  with  the  other  important  cocutal 
zone  proposals,  we  recommended  that 
S.  3183  be  re-referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

S.  3183  contained  importazit  features 
to  enaMe  the  coastal  States  to  glvt 
greater  attentlrai  to  the  management  of 
their  coastal  and  estuarlne  zones. 

S.  3183  sought  to  accomplish  two  goals. 
First,  it  declared  that  there  is  a  nation- 
al interest  in  the  effective  management 
aiul  protection  oi  the  coastal  and  estua- 
rlne zones.  Ilie  bill  set  out  a  "national 
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p(dlcy  to  enooutBge  and  aoBist  the  coastal 
States  to  exercise  effectively  their  r»- 
aponstbUitles  over  the  Nattonls  etftoa- 
zine  and  coastal  sones  tfarougb  develop- 
ment and  implementation  of  comprehen- 
sive management  programs  to  achieve 
effective  lase  of  the  coastal  aone  through 
a  balance  between  development  and  pro- 
tection of  the  natural  environment." 

Second,  the  bill  sets  up  a  system  of 
matching  grants  to  assist  State  agendes 
in  achieving  more  effective  management 
of  the  coastal  and  estuarlne  zone.  The 
legislation  authorizes  development  and 
operating  grants  for  ooartal  aone  man- 
agement programs.  This  would  have  fos- 
tered rattonal  and  effective  management 
(rf  our  precious  coastal  and  estuarlne  aone 
area,  encouraging  State  permit  authority 
In  the  ecttuorine  areas  and  confonnlty 
between  local  zoning  and  the  State  man- 
agement plan. 

While  no  Senate  action  was  taken 
during  the  9l8t  Congress  on  this  legis- 
lation, the  distlngiiished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollxngs)  ,  last  year 
introduced  new  legislation  incorporating 
many  of  the  provisions  of  S.  3183,  as  well 
as  other  coastal  zone  bills  before  his 
sidscommlttee.  The  new  legislation  was 
S.  582. 

I  was  pleased  and  honored  to  cospon- 
sor  that  bill,  which  also  contained  many 
provisions  similar  to  the  legislation  coa- 
sidered  today.  As  a  sponsor  of  S.  3183,  I 
would  like  to  discuss  these  differences, 
which  are  actually  quite  minor  in  view  of 
the  significance  of  the  overall  leglslatian. 

This  new  legislation  offers  several 
changes  from  S.  3183,  which  I  introduced 
in  the  91st  CTongress.  First,  it  raises  the 
Federal  contribution  to  66%  percent  in 
the  form  of  a  grant,  Instead  of  the  50 
percent  in  S.  3183.  And  the  new  bill  sets 
no  dollar  limit  on  grants,  other  than  a 
maximum  grant  of  10  percent  of  the 
funds  appropriated  to  any  cme  State. 

New  features  of  this  leglslati<m,  of 
course,  are  the  creation  of  the  Na- 
tional Coastal  Resources  Board,  to  be 
beaded  by  the  Vice  President,  and  au- 
thority to  purchase  estuarlne  sanctu- 
aries as  national  field  laboratories. 

Also,  this  bill  requires  review  of  any 
Federal  permit  that  would  be  under- 
taken in  an  area  covered  by  an  approved 
coastal  zone  management  plan  so  that 
the  permit  will  be  carried  out  "in  a  man- 
ner consistent  with  the  State's  an;>roived 
management  program." 

In  its  declaration  of  policy,  this  legisla- 
tion seeks  "to  preserve,  protect,  develop, 
and  where  possible  to  restore  the  re- 
sources of  the  Nation's  coastal  zraie  for 
this  and  succeeding  generations."  May 
I  point  out  that  such  a  goal  has  largely 
been  achieved  in  my  own  State.  I  am 
proud  of  that  accomplishment. 

In  an  effort  to  meet  this  challenge  of 
our  coastal  zones'  needs.  Gov.  Russ^  W. 
Peterson  and  the  Delaware  Legislature 
wrote  legislation  that  established  strict 
oontnds  over  development  along  the 
coastal  zone  of  the  entire  State.  This  was 
the  Delaware  (Coastal  Zone  Act  of  1971. 
This  law  has  been  hailed  by  many  ccm- 
servatim  groups  as  among  the  most 
significant  stQ)s  toward  environmental 
exceUence  ever  taken  by  a  State. 

Largely  as  a  result  of  this  legislation. 


Govemm-  Peterson  of  Delaware 
recently  honored  as  1971  ctmservation- 
ist  of  the  year  by  the  National  Wildlife 
Federaticm.  This  distinguished  award 
was  made  to  the  Oovemor  for  his  "out- 
standing contributions  to  the  wise  use 
and  management  of  the  Nation's  natu- 
ral resources." 

This  great  honor  is  one  that  Governor 
Peterson  richly  deserved,  for  he  has 
demonstrated  tremendous  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  the  environmental 
challenge  oiu-  Nation  faces. 

The  Saturday  Review  magazine  re- 
cently carried  an  extensive  interview  on 
this  subject  with  Governor  Peterson.  I 
think  the  Interview  is  a  most  interesthig 
one  and  very  timely,  particularly  in  view 
of  the  Senate's  consideration  of  this  leg- 
islation today.  Therefore,  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
the  interview.  "Showdown  on  Delaware 
Bay,"  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  close  my  re- 
marlcs  by  reiterating  my  support  for 
S.  3507.  It  is  important  legislation.  It  is 
legislation  that  is  necessary  if  our  Na- 
tion is  to  utilize  our  coastal  and  estuarlne 
areas  in  the  best  possible  mazmer. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  interview  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  RscoRD,  as  follows: 

Showdown  on  Dklawau  Bat 

(An  interview  with  Oov.  Russell  W.  Petetson 

by  Sally  Lindsay) 

A  drama  Is  unfolding  in  Delaware  that  on 
one  level  Involves  a  straightforward  conflict 
over  land  and  water  use  but  on  another  re- 
flects the  current  debate  over  national  priori- 
ties. At  stake  is  the  future  of  Delaware  Bay 
and  the  state's  coastal  areas.  Heightening  the 
conflict  is  the  arrival  of  the  era  of  super- 
tankers and  an  accident  of  geogn^hy. 

Delaware,  the  country's  second  smallest 
state,  Is  best  known  as  the  home  of  the 
Du  Pont  family  and  as  a  favored  location  for 
business  Incorporation — some  70,000  United 
States  companies  are  chartered  there.  Fur- 
thennore,  Delaware  has  a  priceless  natural 
asset  that  has  made  the  state  the  object  of 
not  entirely  welcome  notice:  Its  bay. 

Delaware  Bay  Is  one  of  three  ^>ot8  along 
the  entire  United  States  Atlantic  Coast  with 
water  deep  enough  to  accommodate  super- 
tankers of  280,000  to  360,000  dead-weight 
tons.  Now  going  Into  service,  these  vessels 
have  drafts  of  slxty-flve  to  elghty-flve  feet. 
The  other  deepwater  sites  are  Long  Island 
Sound  off  Montauk,  New  York,  and  Machlas- 
port,  Maine.  Deep  water  plus  open  land  and 
ready  access  to  the  major  population  centers 
of  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  have  combined 
to  make  the  lower  Delaware  Bay  region  Irre- 
sistible to  entrepreneurs  relying  on  the  use  of 
supertankers. 

The  state  thus  attracted  nationwide  at- 
tention when  its  Republican  Governor,  Rus- 
sell W.  Peterson,  signed  the  Delaware  Ooastal 
Zone  Act  of  1S71  that  barred  heavy  manu£ac- 
turlng  Industry  from  locating  in  a  two-mlle- 
wide  strip  along  the  state's  116-mlIe  coast- 
line. TtM  first  state  law  of  its  kind.  It  specif- 
ically banned  oil  reOnerles,  jMtrochemlcal 
complexes,  and  basic  steel  and  paper  mills. 
In  addition,  the  act  prohibited  the  construc- 
tion In  the  bay  of  marine  terminals  for  the 
transshipment  of  liquid  and  solid  bulk  ma- 
terials. Welcomed  under  a  permit  system, 
however,  were  such  "nonpoUutlng"  enter- 
prises as  automobile  assembly  plants,  and 
garment.  Jewelry,  and  leather-goods  factories. 
"The  coastal  areas  of  Delaware  are  the 
most  critical  areas  for  the  future  of  the  staite 
In  terms  of  the  quality  of  life,"  the  act  pro- 


claims. "It  Is  therefore  the  declared  public 
policy  of  the  state  of  Delaware  to  control  the 
location,  extent,  and  type  of  Industrial  de- 
velopment In  Delaware's  coastal  areas.  In  so 
doing,  the  state  can  better  protect  the  nat- 
ural environment  of  Its  bay  and  coastal  sireas 
and  safeguard  their  use  primarily  for  recrea- 
tion and  tourism." 

The  law's  ImmfKllat^  effect  was  to  block 
several  hundred  million  doUan  worth  ot 
planned  projects. 

Shortly  after  Peterson  took  office  In  Janu- 
ary 1968,  SheU  Oil  Con^Mmy,  vrtilch  began 
buying  coastal  property  In  1961  and  today 
owns  a  6.800-acre  site  near  Smyrna  at  the 
head  of  the  bay,  announced  long-deferred 
plans  to  build  a  9300-mlIllon  refinery  on  Ita 
land,  with  an  associate  petrochemical  plant 
to  follow.  At  present,  Shdl  has  eight  refiner- 
ies In  the  United  States,  but  none  on  the 
East  Coast,  one  of  Its  major  markets. 

The  Delaware  Bay  Tnuuportatlon  Com- 
pany, a  oonaortlum  of  thirteen  of  the  na- 
tion's leading  oil  ocxnpanles.  Shell  among 
them,  proposed  In  1970  the  construction  of  a 
flMstandUig  8,aoo-foot-long  dock  sU-and-a- 
half  miles  out  In  the  bay  to  berth  super- 
tankers bringing  crude  oil  to  the  region.  Two 
f<»ty-elght-lnch  pipelines  would  run  the 
crude  oU  to  the  shc»e.  There,  on  1300  acres 
of  coastal  land  that  the  consortltun  bought 
In  1068  near  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  it  would 
build  a  storage  tank  farm  from  which  on- 
shore pipelines  would  feed  the  petroleum  to 
existing  refineries. 

A  Texas-based  con^Mmy  ^MCiallzlng  In  the 
transportation  ot  solid  bulk  materials,  Za- 
pata Nomess,  Inc.,  had  another  proposal  for 
a  tnuisfer  facility  In  the  bay:  a  300-aci« 
terminal  where  millions  of  tons  of  domestic 
coal  headed  for  world  markets  would  be 
stmed  In  fifty-five  to  sixty-five-foot  pUes  for 
tvanaahlpment  from  self -unloading  barges  to 
giant  deep-draft  carrlen.  The  Zi^mta  project 
Included  subsequent  plans  to  expand  the  ter- 
minal to  800  acres  and  to  add  the  handling 
of  iron  ore  for  export. 

Concern  about  the  impact  of  these  large- 
scale  proposals  on  the  undeveloped  lower- 
bay  area  caused  Peterson  to  "blow  the  whis- 
tle." By  executive  order,  he  sloped  a  one- 
year  moratorium  on  all  ocmstructlon  along 
the  river  and  bay  and  ^pointed  a  task  force 
to  develop  a  master  plan  for  the  future  use 
of  the  state's  coastal  areas.  The  provisions  of 
the  1971  Ooaotal  Zone  Act  esaentlaUy  embody 
the  reoommendatlmis  made  by  the  Oovem- 
or's  task  force. 

The  basic  question  raised  In  Delaware  was 
this:  Should  a  natural  asset  be  exploited 
simply  because  It's  then? 

IMaware's  bay  frontage,  where  SheU  and 
the  oil  consortium  hoped  to  build.  Is  today 
a  stretch  of  tidal  wetlands,  salt  marshes, 
woodlands,  and  shallow  estuaries,  dotted 
with  wildlife  preserves.  The  state's  ocean- 
front  contains  a  succession  of  state  parks 
and  beaches  cut  by  an  Inlet  leading  to  small 
protected  coastal  bays.  The  wetlands  provide 
food  for  fish  and  birds.  The  beaches,  parks, 
and  bays  provide  recreation  for  Delawareans 
and  tourists.  Both  shore  lines  are  endangered 
by  the  threat  of  oil  q>llls  from  existing  heavy 
water  traffic 

Delaware  already  has  one  of  the  largest  oU 
refineries  in  AmMlca,  the  140/X>0-barreI-per- 
day  Oetity  facility,  situated  about  three  miles 
north  of  the  (Thesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal. 
Six  additional  refineries  line  the  Delaware 
River  near  Marcus  Ho(dc,  Pennsylvania,  Just 
over  the  Delaware  state  border;  four  are  In 
Pennsylvania,  two  across  the  river  In  New 
Jersey.  About  70  per  cent  of  all  the  oil 
coming  to  the  East  Coast  moves  through  Del- 
aware Bay  and  Delaware  River.  About  178 
tankers  of  up  to  60,000-ton  capacity  ply  the 
river  each  month  to  make  direct  oil -refinery 
deUvwlas. 

Delaware  already  has  a  steel  mill  near 
Marcus  Hook.  The  prospect  of  supplies  of 
coal.  Hon  ore.  and  petroleum  concentrated 
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Along  a  single  stretch  of  the  bay  area  rould. 
It  was  feared,  Inevitably  lead  to  the  d#elop- 
ment  of  additional  steel  mills  ancfl  other 
heavy  industry  In  the  area,  Introducllg  un- 
acceptable quantities  of  pollutants 
air  and  water. 

Diu^ng  the  six  weeks  the  coastal 
was  debated  before  becoming  . 
June  as.  It  was  vigorously  fought  bj 
preaalve  Uneup:  the  DeUware  CI 
Commerce:  the  state  Building  and 
tlon  Trades  CoimcU;  Shell;  Oetty 
member  of  the  oil  consortium):  the 
other  consortium  oil  companies; 
Nomess;  and  the  United  SUtes  depai 
of  Commerce  and  Treasury, 
against  the  bUl  invoked  the  importai 
economic  growth,  the  need  to  tUl  th«,  »,.^ 
Jected  energy  requirements  of  the  EastJBoast, 
the  promise  of  Jobs  and  tax  revenuA  and 
the  ubiquitous  "national  Interest."     T 

"All  of  us  ...  are  caught  at  a  orlUci  point 
m  time,"  said  a  Shell  vice  preeldet  at  a 
hearing  before  committees  of  the  I>  aware 
legislature.  "On  the  one  hand,  we  hi  re  the 
crisis  of  the  environment.  And  that  U  a  very 
real  thing.  On  the  other  hand,  we  lave  a 
growing  energy  crisis.  That,  too.  Is  vc  y  real 
These  two  crises  have  the  potential  fo|  meet- 
ing on  a  collUlon  course.  It  Is  my  bel 
such  a  collision  does  not  have  to  occi 

The  crux  of  Shell's  argument  was  , 
dustrles  should  not  be  banned  by  cli 
rather  each  Industrial  proposal  sho 
considered  on  Its  Individual  merits.  SI 
serted  It  could  build  a  clean  reflnei 
would  not  endanger  the  envlronmet 
prove  Its  point,  the  company  Invited 
bers  of  the  task  force  and  the  legl 
committees  considering  the  blU  to  vli 
of  Its  existing  refineries:  the  Norco  l 
latlon  near  New  Orleans,  nominated  li  1971 
for  a  Ix>ulslana  Wildlife  Federation  com  srva- 
Uon  award,  and  the  Anaoortea  facUH  j  on 
ndalgo  Island.  Washington,  in  Puget  S  lund 

Austin  Heller,  a  taak-foroe  membei  and 
Mcretary  of  the  DeUwmra  Departmei  t  of 
Natural  Resources  and  Environmental  3on- 
trol,  visited  those  refineries.  "They  wera  lulte 
well  maintained,"  he  says,  "but  were  not  pol- 
lutlon-free  by  any  means."  The  technolc  ty  to 
build  a  pollution-free  refinery,  he  stet*  1  "is 
not  yet  here." 

Borrowing  "a  little  federal  muscle.f  Za- 
pata Nomess  enlisted  support  from  the  bom- 
meree and  Treasury  departments  to  flgBt  the 
ban  on  its  proposed  offshore  termini^  "Un- 
less  the  United  SUtes  Is  able  to  recelv]  these 
[oceangoing  1  bulk  carriers,  our  abllty  to 
compete  will  be  seriously  damaged,"  v  rote  a 
Treasury  Department  assistant  secrata  ^  In  a 
letter  to  the  Delaware  House  of  Repre  enta- 
tlvee  urging  defeat  of  the  zoning  bill. 

It  U  Important  that  a  tarmlnal  be  bi  lit 
to  retain  United  States  control  and  fl  xlb'li- 
Ity,  promota  U.S.  flagshlpplng.  and  to  naln- 
taln  for  U.S.  Industry  the  capability  t  ship 
and  receive  goods  at  the  lowest  possible  jost  •• 
wrote  the  Commerce  Department's  ast  stant 
secretary  for  maritime  affairs  In  ai  other 
lettar  asking  rejection  of  the  bUl. 

Supporting  the  bUl  were  conservatl<  aista 
envlronmentallsta.  and  concerned  Del  war- 
eans.  "It's  our  coastline."  proclaimed  a  nail- 
ing piece  Issued  by  a  cltlaens'  group.  "C<  sstal 
zoning  will  save  It  for  us  and  our  chU«  ren  " 

In  the  middle  of  the  different  mer  a  of 
the  debata  stood  the  Governor,  pledg  d  to 
promota  the  state's  economic  well-beln  but 
equally  detarmlned  to  keep  the  bay  an  I  ad- 
joining areas  free  from  the  proposed  li  ius- 
trlal  complex.  ^ 

Desplta  his  stand.  Petarson  Is  not  intl- 
Industry,  as  some  have  charged.  In  fact,  he 
comes  from  Industry,  having  spent  tw^ty- 
eeven  years  at  the  Du  Pont  comoany Te  a 
research  chemist  and  division  mam^ifbe- 
fore  a  mounting  Intareet  In  communitf  af- 
fairs, specifically  prison  reform,  led  hlmlinto 
politics.  But  he  doea  believe  that  celtaln 
Industries  belong  in  certain  areas.  "Wel^ 
and  must  be  selective."  he  says. 
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_  ot  the  Dalawai*  OoMtal  Zone  Act 
ended  the  first  chapter  In  the  debata  over 
the  future  of  the  bay.  But  no  one  considers 
the  Issue  closed.  At  the  request  of  the  Dela- 
ware legislature,  the  Oovemor  has  appointed 
a  twelve-man  committee  to  study  oil  trans- 
port In  the  bay  and  river  and  recommend 
ways  to  decrease  the  danger  of  apUls.  The 
conunlttee  will  work  with  the  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce,  which  Is  m^fc^wg  t^ 
feasibility  study  of  offshore  transfer  termi- 
nals In  sea  watar  outside  state  Ilmlta.  Many 
officials  In  the  state  government  expect  that 
efforta  will  be  made  to  challenge  the  eonlng 
law  In  court  or  amend  It  to  remove  the  ban 
on  offshore  Islands.  In  the  meantime.  IVtor- 
son  has  Initiated  a  move  on  the  county  level 
to  back-zone  Shell's  property  from  Ita  pres- 
ent category  of  heavy  Industry,  fought  for 
in  a  bitter  struggle  when  the  land  was  first 
optioned  twelve  years  ago.  to  Ita  original 
category  of  farming  and  general  use.  And  a 
bUl  patterned  on  the  DeUware  act  has  been 
Introduced  In  the  New  Jersey  Assembly  to 
bar  heavy  Industry  and  offshore  transfer 
facilities  from  the  Jersey  side  of  the  bay  and 
lower  Delaware  River. 

Always  eager  to  talk  about  the  zoning  act 
he  fathered  and  the  environmental  questions 
It  raises.  Governor  Peterson  recently  agreed 
to  an  interview  In  bis  office  on  the  second 
fioor  of  Legislative  Hall  in  Dover,  the  state 
capital. 

Sally  Lindsay:  I  believe  you  have  the  dis- 
tinction if  being  the  only  Governor  in  the 
United  States  who  has  a  Ph.D.  in  chemistry. 
Have  you  used  your  science  background  In 
your  Job  as  Governor?  Governor  Russell  W. 
Peterson:  Yes,  I've  foimd  It  useful  in  talking 
about  energy,  about  atomic  energy,  about 
fossil-fuel  planta,  and  about  the  biology  of 
the  bay  and  the  wetlands.  But,  more  im- 
portantly, sclenttflc  training  is  a  discipline 
where  you  look  for  the  facte,  put  up  certain 
propositions,  and  then  test  them  to  see  if 
they  make  sense.  You  get  trained  In  how  to 
go  about  solving  problems.  And  I'm  convinced 
the  longer  I'm  Oovemor,  that  exactly  the 
same  approach  Is  needed  in  this  ofllce.  It's 
really  what  applies  in  management  in  many 
fields.  Most  of  my  career  In  the  Du  Pont 
company,  the  last  ten  years  anyway,  was  in 
management,  and  I  think  the  background 
and  experience  were  helpful.  There  are  some 
other  areas — being  acquainted  with  the  po- 
litical forces  at  work,  for  example — ^that  my 
background  dldnt  provide.  So  I  got  clobbered 
a  few  times. 

Do  you  think  that  in  the  future  some  form 
of  scientific  training  might  become  a  pre- 
requisite for  high  elective  office?  I  think  that 
what's  primarily  needed  U  a  good  general 
education.  I  would  not  recommend  that 
everybody  running  for  ofllce  get  a  Ph  J),  in 
chemistry.  But  I  certainly  think  that  anyone 
who  Is  going  to  be  a  leader  In  the  community 
ought  to  have  an  appreciation  of  the  many 
scientific  and  technological  factors  that  are 
involved.  I  dont  want  to  be  disrespectful  to 
lawyers  but  I  think  we  have  a  disproportion- 
ate number  of  them  in  Congress  and  in  Gov- 
ernors' offices  around  the  country.  Their 
training  is  very  valuable  In  their  area,  but 
other  areas  are  equally  Important.  I  think  a 
well-rounded  education  would  be  best  for 
someone  who  wanta  a  job  like  mine. 

Your  statement  in  connection  with  the 
Delaware  coastal  zoning  bill  that  "Jobs  are 
Important  but  so  is  the  quality  of  our  en- 
vironment" has  been  widely  quoted.  Was  the 
real  issue,  as  you  saw  it.  Jobs  versus  en- 
vironmental protection?  No.  It  wasnt  a  ques- 
tion of  either  Jobs  or  maintaining  our  natural 
environment.  It  was  a  question  of  whether  to 
use  the  same  piece  of  land  for  recreation  and 
touriams  or  for  one  of  the  most  rapid  indus- 
trial explosions  anyplace  In  the  world.  Tlie 
nub  of  the  argument  was  whether  we  should 
make  blanket  rules  outlawing  certain  indiu- 
trlea,  like  refineries,  in  certain  areas,  or 
whether  the  decision  on  zoning  should  be 
baaed  on  guidelines  and  the  mertta  of  the  in- 


dividual case.  We  say  that  you  cannot  have 
heavy  industry  in  certain  areas;  you  cannot 
have  certain  installations  along  the  coastline. 
They  are  incompatible  with  other  valuable 
uses  of  the  land.  All  you  need  to  do  is  drive 
north  from  Wilmington  to  Philadelphia  up 
around  the  Marcua  Hook  [Pennsylvania] 
area,  and  you  see  a  oolleetlon  of  storage  tanks, 
pil>ea,  towers,  and  waste-treatment  lagoons. 
Even  if  you  aetiime  that  this  section  is  com- 
pletely free  from  pollution,  the  question 
arises:  "Is  this  compatible  with  the  kind  of 
environment  we've  built  in  Delaware,  the 
kind  of  recreational  open  oountiy  we  have 
here?"  And  obviously  the  answer  Is  no.  We 
have  a  unique  setup  here,  a  relatvely  un- 
spoUed  oountryalde.  It's  an  aaaet  to  mliUona 
of  people,  not  Just  Delawaraani.  In  fact,  tens 
of  thousands  of  people  from  Washington  and 
Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  come  hetre  every 
year  to  use  It,  enjoy  the  hunting,  the  «i«M«g_ 
the  swimming,  the  boating,  the  sunbathing 
close  to  the  ocean.  It's  a  tremendous  asset.  X 
therefore  look  upon  DeUware  as  h«ving  a  re- 
sponsibility to  the  region — to  hang  on  to 
what  we  have  here. 

Alb  the  time  you  made  the  decision  to 
promote  ithat  bill  did  you  consider  th«t  a 
political  risk  was  involved?  Oh,  absolutely. 
Host  of  the  reaction  that  I  got  in  this  oOfie 
tar  the  first  few  months  was  against  me. 
Prom  the  state  Cibamber  of  Commerce  and 
the  oil  companies  directly,  law  firms  Chat 
represent  the  oil  companies,  farmen  who 
had  sold  land  to  the  oil  companies  and  who 
hoped  to  profit  from  the  increased  value  <a 
the  land  they  still  have,  developers.  They 
went  right  through  to  the  very  end  flgKting, 
It  took  the  general  public  months  befors 
they  began  to  t\ine  in  on  the  significance  ot 
this.  Then  I  got  more  and  more  support  for 
the  bill.  But  my  training  and  backgroimd 
are  not  such  that  I  would  weigh  things  on 
the  basis  of  the  number  of  votes  that  I 
thought  a  decision  would  bring. 

How  were  you  aMe  to  withstand  the  com- 
bined pressure  of  all  thoae  highly  organized 
iat«es«  groups  when  the  bUl  was  under  dis- 
cussion? We  were  Just  persistent.  Fortunate- 
ly, we  had  a  maJorHy  of  the  votes  In  botti 
houses.  They  did  a  lot  of  talking  and  a  lot 
of  arguing  about  it.  After  the  bill  got  through 
the  House,  we  had  a  nuijor  problem  in  the 
Senate.  There  was  a  wh(de  bunch  of  at- 
tempta  to  amend  it.  But  each  amendment 
was  voted  down,  eome  of  the  critical  ones  by 
Juat  one  vote.  The  bill  finally  went  thiou^^ 
wHh  a  few  votes  to  spare.  But  the  piessurs 
wlU  be  on  for  a  long  time  to  oome.  For 
many,  many  yean.  One  of  the  people  in  the 
oil  oompanes  has  been  quoted  as  saying,  *^e 
will  be  aroimd  here  a  lot  longer  than  Peter- 
son will."  (Delaware  Governors  are  limited  to 
two  four-year  teems.] 

Farmer  Secretary  of  Ccmmeroe  ICaurioe  H. 
Stans  is  reported  to  have  said,  "You  are  In- 
terfering wHh  the  prosperity  and  security  of 
America."  How  did  he  become  involved,  and 
what  was  your  ngponaa  to  that  statemeok 
of  his?  I  dont  remember  his  using  pre- 
cisely those  words.  He  did  ask  about  my 
loyalty  to  our  region  and  to  our  covintry.  He 
stressed  that  we  needed  to  have  energy  in 
America,  we  needed  to  have  petroleum  com- 
ing in,  we  needed  to  have  a  good  merobaat 
marine.  And  therefore  we  needed  porta  that 
could  take  the  big,  new,  deep-draft  irnssnU 
I  told  tilm  yes,  I  agreed  that  some  of  those 
things  were  important.  But  it  was  equally 
important  to  have  some  of  the  open  environ- 
ment we  have  in  Delaware.  That  was  vital  te 
the  people.  And  we  ought  to  put  that  on  the 
scales  along  with  these  other  factors  to  de- 
cide which  was  going  to  get  priority. 

Were  you  able  to  gat  him  to  change  his 
mind  when  you  met  with  him  In  Washing- 
ton? No.  When  I  first  went  to  see  him.  be 
wanted  to  convince  me  to  drop  the  entire 
Idea  of  excluding  refineries,  basic  steel  mills, 
and  baslo  pulp  mills.  I  made  It  clesr  that  ths 
whole  objective  was  to  be  sure  we  dldnt  have 
those  snterprlsss  In  this  area.  That  was  ths 
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whole  puiposs  of  ths  bUL  When  I  left  bs 
■aid.  "Let  ms  ask  ons  thing  of  you;  dont  sz- 
clude  the  offshore  (ooal  and  Iron  ore]  ua- 
loadlnff  stations."  X  told  him  that  X  wodd 
think  about  It.  And  X  did.  And  X  decided  that 
we  ought  to  exelttds  thoss  things,  too. 

Can  you  iffg*"**  a  time  wlthtn  the  nefzt 
(our  yesis  when  you  might  chsogs  your 
mind  about  olhlhore  ou  terminals  and  a  ptpe- 
Une  running  to  refineries  on  the  ooast?  Bight 
now  I  oant.  But  Fm  willing  to  llstan.  We 
have  a  committee  studying  how  we  can  movs 
oil  that  goes  up  our  bay  and  river  more 
safely.  TtM  practice  now  is  for  Iszge  and 
medlTun-elzed  vessels  to  come  a  few  miles 
Into  the  mouth  of  the  bay  to  get  into  some 
deep  water  and  away  from  the  rough  seas. 
They  then  parttally  unload  onto  barges. 
When  the  tanker's  draft  is  smsUl  enough,  the 
lightened  tanker  and  the  barges  move  up  ths 
bay  and  river  to  the  refineries.  That's  a  bas- 
aidous  operation.  Any  day  we  might  have  a 
major  oil  spill  and  we're  worried  about  it. 
rm  Bui«  the  committee  will  consider  such 
things  as  an  offshore  unloading  station  with 
a  pipeline.  They  also  will  consider  what,  in 
my  opinion,  might  be  a  reasonable  solutlcm — 
that  is,  to  have  a  boom  [a  fioatlng  ring] 
4iound  the  area  so  th*t  until  the  transfer 
onto  barges  is  completed  the  entire  proce- 
dure Is  enclosed.  Then  if  a  spMX  occurs,  it 
can  be  cleaned  vcp  before  the  vessels  move 
out.  And  tt!«fllc  might  be  restricted  only  to 
barges  moving  up  the  bay  and  river.  They 
move  under  the  control  of  a  tug  and  can  be 
manipulated  and  handled  much  more  safely. 
That's  Just  one  of  several  possibilities  that 
could  avoid  a  pipeline  running  up  the  river 
and  bay. 

How  would  you  propose  that  the  country 
meet  ite  energy  demands  as  projected  for  the 
next  decade?  I  think  moving  to  nuclear 
planta  is  the  way  to  do  it.  Nuclear  power 
planta  will  be  the  most  economical  ones  and, 
in  my  opinion,  the  ones  tiiat  will  oootrlbute 
the  least  poUution— less  pollutton,  at  least, 
than  tiBlng  fuel  oil. 

The  problem  of  getting  rid  of  the  radio- 
active waste  producta  has  not  l>een  acAved 
yet,  has  It?  The  magnitude  of  that  problem, 
in  my  opinion.  Is  less  than  the  problem  at  the 
sulfur  dioxide  and  sulfur  trloxlde  that  Is 
coming  out  of  the  stacks  now  in  our  present 
fcesll-fueled  power  planta.  Much  of  the  ra- 
dioactive waste  can  be  lepiooessed  and  some 
of  the  material  reused.  I  believe  that  putting 
nuclear  planta  off  the  coast,  as  the  PubUo 
Service  Commission  of  New  Jersey  is  now  in- 
vestigating, has  a  lot  of  mertt.  Thwmal  pol- 
lution is  one  at  the  key  proMems.  A  lot  of 
heat  Is  generated  in  a  nudear  plant  and  a 
lot  of  water  is  needed  to  cool  it.  If  you  go 
out  several  miles  off  the  coast  where  there  is 
a  tremendous  quantity  of  water  moving  back 
and  forth,  thermal  pollution  should  be  an 
insignificant  problem.  Then  fJl  you  need  to 
run  to  the  shore  is  an  tiectrlc  cable. 

Does  the  state  of  Delaware  at  the  moment 
have  any  control  over  reckless  development 
of  ita  coastal  area  for  the  purposes  of  toiu*- 
Ism  and  recreation?  Do  you  have  any  way 
of  seeing  that  your  coast  doesn't  become  a 
solid  line  of  motels  and  hot-dog  stands? 
We  cotalnly  dont  want  that  to  happen. 
Local  zoning  has  the  responsibility  for  that. 
So  far  they've  done  a  pretty  good  Job  in 
Delaware  compared  to  some  of  the  other 
States.  The  local  Chambets  of  Commerce  are 
very,  very  diligent  in  setting  up  their  own 
guidelines  to  be  sure  they  don't  ruin  a  good 
thing.  But  we  have  no  state  authority  to 
Bt(9  somebody  from  putting  up  a  hot-dog 
stand  where  it  shouldnt  be. 

In  your  opinion,  Is  there  some  cutoff  point 
in  population  growth  and  lnd\utrtal  devrt- 
opment  of  any  kind  beyond  which  Delaware 
should  not  go?  I  dont  have  any  quantitative 
target  but  I  have  a  qualitative  concern.  It  is 
that  we  should  not  endeavor  to  win  some 
reoord  for  building  up  the  ptyulatlon  of 
Delaware.  I  think  that  much  of  what  makes 


our  state  attraetlTS  is  dependent  upon  our 
not  httvlnc  too  many  people  living  here.  I 
think  It's  Important  that  we  provide  Jobs 
and  opportunlttes  (or  our  ovm  growing  pop- 
ulation. However,  we're  not  Uvlng  In  a  Itttle 
world  all  by  ounelves.  If  we  have  attraotlve 
opportunities  here  pec^le  from  outside  are 
going  to  want  to  move  to  IMaware,  as  they 
have  been  doing.  But  I  think  it  would  be 
dead  wrong  to  have  some  objective  of  get- 
ting the  'MBTlmMm  number  of  industrial 
establish menta  here  m  order  to  build  up 
our  population. 

Would  you  go  as  far  as  the  Oovemor  of 
Oregon  who  said,  "I'd  like  to  have  you  visit, 
but  please  dont  come  to  stay"?  I  vrouldnt 
go  quite  that  far,  no. 

Oil  refineries  and  steel  and  paper  mills 
have  to  go  somewhere.  Where  would  you 
put  them?  WeU,  let's  talk  about  oU  re- 
fineries. I  think  that  existing  refineries  could 
maricedly  increase  th^r  ci4>aclty.  I  had  the 
assignment  at  Du  Pont  of  increasing  the 
capacity  of  major  planta.  It's  done  repeat- 
edly. People  say,  we  can't  increase  any  more 
than  we've  already  done.  Then  someone  says 
do  It,  and  it  geta  done.  We  have  already 
allocated  a  certain  amount  of  space  to  the 
operation  at  refinmes,  and  the  challenge 
ought  to  be  to  use  that  space  much  man 
effectively  Instead  of  messing  up  some  other 
land  around  our  country.  We  need  to  give 
bi^  priority  to  some  of  the  other  aspecta 
Off  living,  such  as  enjoying  the  beaches  and 
the  hunting  and  the  fishing  and  the  open 
spaces.  If  we  give  enough  priority  to  thoee 
aspecta  of  life,  you  can  bet  we'll  find  alter- 
nate solutions  to  these  other  problems.  I 
think  it's  very  important  that  all  over  Amer- 
ica— all  over  the  world,  for  that  matter — 
people  start  drawing  lines  around  chcrtce 
pieces  of  real  estate  and  say.  look,  this  Is 
off  Ilmlta  for  certain  kinds  of  operations. 

If  the  new  industrial  planta  that  will  be 
needed  are  forced  to  locate  in  places  where 
it's  uneconomic  to  operate,  everything  will 
cost  more.  Do  you  think  the  public  is  ready 
and  willing  to  pay  more  for  such  things  as 
electric  power?  I  think  absoluttfy  that  the 
public  is  willing  and  able  to  pay  more  to  gain 
this  recreational  opportunity. 

Do  you  eee  a  way  to  reconcile  grovrth  and 
environmental  protection?  Yes.  I  think  pop- 
ulation growth  in  the  world — in  America — is 
one  of  the  major  problems  that  leads  to  foul- 
ing up  our  environment.  I  believe  that  a 
reasonable  control  over  the  population  is  in 
order.  That's  why  I've  been  a  strong  propo- 
nent of  Planned  Parenthood.  The  tremendous 
explosion  of  population  in  any  one  area  is 
bound  to  cause  problems  with  the  environ- 
ment. Take  this  IMaware  coastal  zone.  If  a 
hundred  times  more  pec^le  came  to  enjoy  the 
hunting,  the  fishing,  the  swimming,  and  the 
boating  here,  it  would  not  be  a  very  attrac- 
tive qtot. 

How  long  do  you  think  as  highly  attractive 
a  piece  of  real  estate  as  Delaware  can  pro- 
tect itself  against  the  persistent  Incursions 
of  Industry?  Well,  look  what's  happened  in 
New  York  City.  Central  Park  Is  stUl  there. 
You  have  a  tremendous  pressure  for  build- 
ing space.  Higher  and  higher  ofllce  buildings 
go  up  all  around  the  parte,  but  still  there's 
a  hunk  of  land  right  there  in  the  center  of 
the  city  that  people  have  decided  to  hang  on 
to. 

Do  you  anticipate  a  time  when  the  United 
States  might  have  a  national  policy  concern- 
ing land  use  and  energy  growth?  That's  a 
possibility.  We  already  have  a  national  policy 
on  the  interstate  arteries  of  transportation, 
the  highways,  the  airways,  and  the  water- 
ways. I  hope,  though,  that  we  dont  get  to 
the  point  where  the  federal  government  staru 
dictating  where  private  enterprise  can  and 
should  be  located  in  a  state  or  a  county.  But 
there  can  be  some  legitimate  argumenta  in 
favor  of  federal  government  involvement  in 
this  area. 

What,  in  your  opinion,  can  the  average 
dtlsm  who  has  no  political  dout  do  to  pro- 


tect the  environment  In  this  country?  If  you 
have  enough  citizens  who  are  determined 
to  protect  the  environment,  and  we  do  have, 
they  can  organise  so  that  they  do  have  polit- 
ical clout.  One  thing  that  has  been  driven 
home  to  ms  in  the  three  years  I've  been  Gov- 
ernor is  that  our  democratic  process  does 
work.  When  people  really  get  exercised  about 
something,  their  repreeentativee  respond.  If 
a  substantial  number  of  people  believe  in 
cleaning  up  oxa  environment,  and  if  they 
woric  at  it,  they  will  be  heard. 

Mr.  EAQLEnON.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESEDINa  OFFICER,  llie  dert: 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  derfc  proceeded  to  call 
thercdl. 

Mr.  HOLUNOS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  c(xuent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER,  ^^thout 
Objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLINas.  Mr.  President,  poid- 
ing  the  arrival  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  in  the  Chamber  in  con- 
nection with  his  amendmoit,  I  wish  to 
insert  In  the  Rkcoro  a  few  c(«unent8  rel- 
ative to  the  concerns  that  were  expressed 
by  memt>ers  of  other  Jurisdictional  com- 
mittees, specifically  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs, 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  and  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

With  req^ect  to  matters  of  municiiiall- 
ties  and  regional  devdopment,  the  over- 
all approach  of  this  particular  bill  is  caa- 
formanoe  with  the  land  use  bill  sub- 
mitted by  the  administratiCHi  and  spon- 
sored by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson).  We  have 
tried  our  very  best  to  dovetail,  should  the 
land  use  bill  be  enacted  by  this  Congress, 
so  that  the  coastal  zone  bill  would  be 
hand  in  glove  with  it. 

Additionally,  with  reelect  to  the  urban 
spiral  in  housing,  we  have  not  tried  to 
preempt  the  committee  having  Juris- 
diction in  that  regard.  As  a  former  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urbcui  Affairs  I  assure  my  col- 
leagues that  this  laill  would  give  appro- 
priate recognition  to  our  housing  and 
community  development  needs,  as  well 
as  the  needs  of  our  coastal  zones. 

I  believe  the  legislative  history  of  the 
measure  clearly  indicates  we  intend  that 
the  Coastal  Zone  Act  be  administered  in 
a  way  to  reflect  the  concerns  of  HUD  and 
other  public  agencies  which  have  plan- 
ning and  development  missions. 

The  statutory  language  indicates  that 
the  bill  aims  to  protect  our  critical  coast- 
al marine  areas,  and  would  restrict  its 
Jurisdiction  inland.  The  report  accom- 
panying the  bill  specifically  states  that 
the  coastal  zone — Extends  Inland  only  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  allow  the  man- 
agement program  to  control  shordands 
whose  use  have  a  direct  and  significant 
impact  upon  the  coastal  water. 

In  any  event,  I  would  anticipate  that 
the  officials  carrying  out  this  act  would 
work  co(K)erativety  witii  other  officials  of 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  in 
expanding  social  opportunities  and  in  en- 
hancing the  quality  of  life. 

The  fact  is  that  the  bill  was  encom- 
passed in  8. 582.  Pending  the  hearing  last 
year,  and  also  reported  with  approval 
by  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  it  stayed 
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on  the  calendar  for  some  time.  It  was 
felt  that  the  definition  of  "cofwtajame" 
went  too  far  Inland. 

We  thought  we  had  rectmclled  tl^  ooii- 
cem  with  the  7-mUe  limitation.  [  had 
to  agree  this  went  into  too  many  i  ilngs. 
It  was  a  matter  of  Interest  to  the  Oom- 
mlttee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Trban 
Affairs.  I  had  a  discussion  with  tl  s  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  the  Senatoi  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Spakxican)  on  the  tmint. 
The  bill  is  designed  not  to  have 
fllct  there. 

The  cities  themselves  t^provc 
general  sense,  the  particular  meast 
the  original  hearings.  The  mayor 
city  of  Newport  Beach.  Calif.,  cam4  for- 
wsu-d  and  said  it  was  not  permlssi  e  for 
participation  and  did  not  encompi  ss  In 
its  approach  the  use  of  local  go  em- 
ments.  So  we  went  back  through  tJ;  j  bill 
and  Included  In  every  respect  the  t  rmi- 
nology  "local  government"  so  that  \  her- 
.e\'er  possible  there  be  no  mlsunders  md- 
Ing. 

On  page  9,  section  305,  subsectiol  (g) 
it  is  now  stated: 

(g)  with  the  approval  of  the  SecAtary 
the  ooaatal  State  may  allocate  to  a  focal 
(^vemment,  .  .  . 
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On  page  11,  under  subsection  3(  i: 

"(1)  The  coastal  State  has  drvelope<  and 
adopted  a  management  program  fo  Its 
coastal  zone  In  accordance  with  rulei  and 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  Seer  tary, 
which  shall  be  In  accordance  with  the  (  >Jec- 
tlves  of  this  Act,  after  notice,  and  wit  the 
opportunity  of  full  participation  by  rel  vant 
Federal  agencies,  coastal  SUte  agencies,  local 
govemmento,  regional  organizations,  port 
authorities,  and  other  Interested  pi  ties, 
public  and  private,  which  is  adequaift  to 
carry  out  the  purpoaes  of  this  title. 

Again  we  Included  the  referent 
local  governments. 

On  page  12.  secUon  306,  subaectloi^Cd) . 
at  about  line  20.  It  is  stated  : 

(d)  Prior  to  granting  approval  of  the  aan- 
agement  program,  the  Secretary  shall  And 
that  the  coastal  State,  acting  throug  i  Its 
chosen  agency  or  agencies  (Including  ocal 
governments) ,  .  .  . 

So,  in  fact,  as  stated— and  this  m  >uld 
later  become  law — the  city  govemi  lent 
can  be  the  entity  designated  by  the  Gov- 
ernor himself  as  the  coastal  zone 
agement  agency. 

In  addition  to  that.  Mr.  PresidentJwe 
provided  certain  flexibility  in  thelblll 
with  respect  to  whether  or  not  it  ciuld 
be  a  State  group,  a  local  group,  or  sime 
already  established  group,  to  act  asfthe 
coastal  authority.  We  had  tesL 
with  respect  to  the  State  of  New  . 
that  the  New  York  Port  Authority 
probably  the  best  agency  within  the 

of  New  York;  it  had  complete  aul 

with  respect  to  coastal  zone  probi< 
development,  pollution,  the  Corps  of 
glneers.  water  quality,  navigation, 
almost  everything  else:  and  it  coul( 
that  it  would  be  the  State-desii 
agency. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  ylel|  to 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  j 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Cj 
Una  for  yielding. 

At  this  point  I  send  to  the  desW  an 
amendment  on  behalf  of  the  Semtor 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  KEinnoT)!  for 
himself,    the    Senator    from    Wl 


(Mr.  NIL80M),  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McIhttrb)  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wiluaiib),  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
UMGs)  and  myself. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record.  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  36,  after  line  19,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Sbc.  316.  (c)  The  AdmlnUtrator  of  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atomspberlc  Administra- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Ck^mmerce.  after 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, shall  enter  Into  appropriate  arrange- 
ments with  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
to  undertake  a  fiUl  Investigation  of  the  en- 
vironmental hazards  attendant  on  offahore 
oil  drilling  on  the  Atlantic  Outer  Continental 
Shelf.  Such  study  should  take  Into  consid- 
eration the  recreational,  marine  resources, 
ecological,  esthetic,  and  research  values 
which  might  be  Imparted  by  the  proposed 
drilling,  as  weU  as  alternatives  to  such 
drilling  In  meeting  the  Nation's  energy  needs. 
A  report  shall  be  made  to  the  Congress,  to 
the  Administrator,  and  to  the  Secretary  by 
July  1, 1973. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  nscal  year  In  which  this  Act  Is  enacted 
and  for  the  next  fiscal  year  thereafter  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
section,  but  the  sums  appropriated  may  not 
exceed  9500.000. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment authorizes  a  study  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  as  to  the  risks  of 
offshore  oil  drilling  wi  the  outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf. 

The  Administrator  of  NOAA,  after 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  would  be  authorized  to  make 
arrangements  with  the  National  Acad- 
emy for  the  study  with  a  due  date  back 
for  a  report  of  July  1.  1973. 

The  cost  is  $500,000;  and  it  does  not 
call  for  a  moratorium,  it  calls  for  a  study 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  President,  I 
heard  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  at  one  time  urge  that  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration conduct  a  study.  This  is  a 
NOAA  bill.  I  understand  the  Senator  has 
consulted  with  other  Senators  and  they 
agree  that  NOAA  should  arrange  with 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  for 
this  study. 

Mr.  PELL.  This  would  be  the  thinking 
of  those  who  press  the  amendment;  yes. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  I  would  like  to  go 
along  with  the  amendment.  I  think  we 
would,  if  given  a  little  time  for  Senators 
who  are  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  to  consider 
it.  I  think  some  of  the  Senator's  cospon- 
sors  are  members,  but  I  have  Just  been 
informed  that  members  have  not  con- 
sidered it  specifically.  If  the  Senator  will 
complete  his  remarks  I  believe  I  can 
more  intelligently  comment,  and  If  need 
be,  we  can  request  a  quorum  and  see  If 
the  matter  can  be  worked  out. 


Mr.  PELL.  Absolutely.  I  realise  that  the 
committee  did  not  take  any  action  on 
this  matter  earlier,  since  it  had  closed 
the  hearings  on  the  bill,  but  I  share,  and 
so  do  the  other  coepaDsors,  the  coocem 
of  the  Senator  from  Maswachniicttii  (Mr. 
Kbmnkdt)  that  an  independent  stu^r  of 
the  potential  risks  <a  oBahme  oU  diUllng 
on  the  Atlantic  Continental  Shelf  should 
be  available  to  the  Congress. 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  Is 
a  prestigious  and  comjwtent  organization 
which  will  enable  the  Congress  to  con- 
sider the  proix>sal8  for  offshore  oil  drill- 
ing with  full  knowledge  of  the  potential 
risks  involved. 

The  study  would  take  tato  considera- 
tion the  recreational,  marine  resources, 
ecological,  esthetic,  and  research  values 
which  might  be  impaired  by  the  proposed 
drilling,  as  weU  as  alternatives  to  such 
drilling. 

The  magnitude  of  the  possible  effects 
of  offshore  oil  drilling  cannot  be  under- 
estimated. For  that  reason,  it  Is  essential 
that  we  have  the  results  of  Independent 
analyses  of  the  potential  impact  of  such 
drilling  before  it  is  begun. 

While  a  few  of  us  here  would  also  like 
to  see  a  moratorium,  this  is  not  what  we 
are  pressing  for  at  this  time.  We  ara 
pressing  the  idea  of  this  study,  and  we 
h(«je  that  our  friends  on  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  may  also 
accept  this  idea  as  perhaps  a  middle 
groimd  for  the  moment. 

I  would  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  statement  by  Senator  Kikwedy,  and 
correspondence  from  east  coast  Gover- 
nors and  knowledgeable  scientists,  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  this  time.  Sena- 
tor Kennedy  originally  Introduced  this 
amendment  in  December  and  the  revised 
version  is  being  introduced  today  to  cor- 
respond to  the  bill  S.  3507  reported  by 
the  Commerce  Committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

STATCMUfT  BT  SKMATOa  KXKNXDT 

I  am  Introducing  an  amendment  to  the 
Coastal  Zone  Management  Ml  S.  3607  n- 
ported  by  the  Commerce  Committee  to  pro- 
vide for  a  year-long  study  by  the  NaUonal 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  environmental 
risks,  the  risks  to  fishing  and  the  risks  to 
recreational  areas  of  offshore  oU  drlUlng  on 
the  Atlantic  outer  continental  shelf.  The 
9600,000  study  also  would  explore  altematlvea 
to  offahore  oU  drUUng  In  meeUng  the  nation's 
energy  needs. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  an  amendment  simi- 
lar to  the  one  I  Introduced  In  December 
1971.  to  the  earlier  version  of  this  same  meas- 
ure. 

The  amendment  would  authorlae  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  after  oonstdUtlon  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  finance  a  de- 
taUed  National  Academy  of  Sciences  study 
of  this  subject. 

In  this  way,  the  Congress  and  the  nation 
could  be  sure  that  any  action  taken  by  the 
government  with  regard  to  offshore  drilling 
In  the  Atlantic  wUl  foUow  an  Independent 
analysis  of  the  possible  risks  from  such  a 
Ventura. 

Oumntly.  the  Secretary  at  the  Interior  has 
indicated  that  Internal  studies  of  environ- 
mental and  other  risks  related  to  offshore 
drilling  ara  underway  within  the  Depart- 
ment. And  he  notes  that  public  hearings  on 
the  matter  wlU  be  held. 
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Howsrer.  It  seems  dear  that  a  fuUy  Ind*- 
psndsnt  Btody  by  oompetsnt  solsntlsto  wm 
hntbar  ths  pubUo  knowladge  on  this  matter. 

In  that  regard,  let  me  repeat  the  state- 
ment of  the  IT.8.  representative  at  a  recent 
United  Nations  conference.  His  opening  words 
were:  "Subsea  mineral  exploitation  Inevita- 
bly carries  the  potantlal  to  create  haaanls 
to  other  uses  of  the  sea  and  to  damage  other 
marine  resources." 

The  extent  of  that  risk  should  be  fully 
evaluated  before  the  nation  even  considers 
the  possibility  of  extending  the  dangers  of 
oil  drilling  to  the  Atlantic  Continental  Shelf, 
adjacent  to  the  heavily  populated  eastern 
seaboard  of  this  country. 

The  potential  dangers  not  only  to  the 
beaches  of  Atlantic  ooast  states  but  to  the 
rich  fishing  grounds  off  our  New  England 
shores  requires  the  utmost  caution  In  any 
endeavor  of  this  natvire. 

We  already  have  seen  the  horror  of  a  Santa 
Barbara  oil  blowout.  We  cannot  afford  a  simi- 
lar catastrophe  off  Boston  or  New  York  or 
Charleston. 

For  that  reason.  I  believe  an  independent 
Inquiry  by  the  National  Academy,  which  pre- 
viously has  Indicated  Its  competence  and  wil- 
lingness to  undertake  such  a  study.  Is  essen- 
tial. In  addition,  I  would  note  that  while 
Secretary  of  Intertw.Morton  has  not  request- 
ed funds  for  such  a  study  he  stated  at  a  (Con- 
gressional briefing  that  he  personally  would 
favor  such  an  Inquiry. 

In  addition,  I  would  note  that  correspond- 
ence from  several  East  Coast  Oovemors  as 
well  as  from  prestigious  university  and  sci- 
entific Institutes,  indicates  virtually  unani- 
mous support  for  such  a  study. 

(I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  attach  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  correspondence 
on  this  matter) . 

The  need  for  an  Independent  evaluation 
which  would  be  available  to  the  Congress, 
to  the  NOAA  administrator  and  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  Is  made  even  more 
evident  by  our  recent  experience  with  solely 
governmental  studies. 

Too  often,  competent  and  relevant  studies 
which  could  help  the  Congress  to  draft  In- 
telligent public  policies  have  been  withheld 
because  the  conclusions  conflict  with  the  of- 
ficial Administration  posture. 

We  have  seen  that  occur  with  ragard  to 
studies  on  the  SST.  We  have  seen  It  occva 
with  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  and  Council 
of  Environmental  Quality  comments  on  the 
Amchltka  underground  nuclear  test.  And  we 
have  seen  It  occur  most  recently  In  another 
area  when  the  Labor  Department  burled  a 
scathing  indictment  of  Ite  Rural  Manpower 
Service. 

Even  when  the  most  capable  government 
aclentlste  and  professional  employees  are  In- 
volved In  a  study,  the  Congress  cannot  be 
assured  that  It  will  benefit  because  the  con- 
clusions of  those  Investigations  may  never 
see  the  light  of  day. 

When  this  becomes  a  matter  of  routine, 
then  we  must  obtain  Independent  analyses 
which  will  provide  us  with  the  necessary 
data  for  rational  decision-making. 

For  these  reasons,  I  believe  the  Congress 
must  acquire  sufllclent  information  up<Hi 
which  to  Judge  Interior  Department  asser- 
tions concerning  both  the  need  for  and  Uie 
danger  of  Atlantic  Ooast  offshora  drilling. 

Therefore,  I  am  offering  this  amendment 
and  urge  ite  adoption. 

COIXKOX  OF  CHASLESTON, 

Ones  Mashvx  Biological  Labobatokt. 

Oharletton,  S.C.,  February  10. 1972. 
Senator  Edwasd  M.  Kennxdt, 
VS.  Senate, 
Waahington.  D.C. 

Dkas  Sbhatok  KxifinDT:  HUs  is  tn  refer- 
ence to  yotir  letter  of  January  14,  1973,  con- 
cerning the  leasing  of  oil-drilling  righta  on 
the  Atlantic  continental  shelf.  I  applaud  your 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  marine  en- 
vironment and  hope  that  similar  Interest 


will  be  gensratsd  among  o«her  members  at 
Congress. 

TtM  varied  habitata  of  the  continental 
sbelf  support  large  populations  of  commer- 
dally  important  organisms.  Large  nimibers  of 
Americans  are  dependent  upon  these  orga- 
nisms either  direoUy  or  indirectly  for  their 
subsistence.  Any  drastic  upset,  such  as  an  (^ 
splU,  of  the  deUcato  balances  and  Interde- 
pendendes  of  this  marine  ecosystem  would 
endanger  the  biological  productivity  of  an 
extensive  area  and  could  possibly  wreak 
havoc  on  coastal  property.  Due  to  the  nature 
of  the  currente.  the  resulte  of  an  oil  q>lll 
in  the  western  Atlantic  would  be  shared  Ixy 
many  nations.  Ocean  pollution  in  any  form 
is  a  world-wide  problem. 

I  feel  that  offahore  drilling  is  potenitiaUy 
dangerous  to  the  marine  environment.  We 
should  have  learned  from  the  Santa  Barbara 
and  tanker  disasters  that  we  must  find  ways 
to  protect  the  marine  environment.  Protec- 
tion, not  compensation  tar  damage  done, 
should  be  the  policy.  Alternate  sources  of  oU 
with  fewer  dangers  of  envlroimiental  deg- 
radation are  available  and  should  be  util- 
ised, even  If  more  expensive.  One  may  put  a 
monetary  value  on  a  single  year's  shrimp 
harvest,  but  no  one  can  do  more  than  esti- 
mate the  dollar  value  of  the  entire  western 
Atlantic  marine  environment.  I  urge  caution 
and  restraint  in  any  offshore  oil  leasing.  The 
good  of  the  nation,  and  Indeed  that  of  all 
nations,  must  not  be  sacrificed  for  the  gain 
of  a  few. 

Once  again,  I  applaud  your  concern,  and 
I  hope  that  I  shall  be  able  to  commend  your 
actions  on  this  and  similar  problems  in 
the  fut\ire. 

Tours  very  tiu-ly. 

William  D.  Akdibson,  Jr., 

Associate  Professor. 

State  or  MASTLAini, 

KXBCDTIVZ  DXPAKmSMT, 

Annapolis,  Md.,  December  14. 1971. 
The  Honorable  Edwakd  M.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  November  22,  1971  expressing 
your  concern  about  the  poeslbUlty  of  off- 
shore oU  drilling  In  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

On  that  same  date,  I  addressed  a  letter  to 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Rogers  C.  B.  Mor- 
ton, in  response  to  the  telegram  you  men- 
tioned. I  advised  Secretary  Morton  that  the 
State  of  Maryland  Is  vitally  concerned  about 
the  plans  for  the  outer  continental  shelf  and 
Informed  him  that  I  would  be  glad  to  meet 
at  a  mutually  convenient  time  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exchanging  information  leading  to 
an  appropriate  course  of  action. 

When  I  meet  with  the  Secretary,  I  will 
try  to  impress  upon  him  the  need  for  com- 
petent    and     Ind^Mndent     environmental 
studies  as  you  suggest. 
Sincerely, 

Maxtik  Manoxl,  Oovemor. 

State  of  Nosth  Cabolima. 

Govbinob's  Orncx. 
Raleigh,  N.C.,  December  16.  1971. 
Hotn.  a>WABD  M.  Kennedy, 
US.  Senate. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  Kennedy:  Thank  you  very 
much  for  your  letter  of  November  22  calling 
my  attention  to  the  need  for  further  studies 
relating  to  environmental  protection  associ- 
ated with  exploration  for  oil  off  the  Atlantic 
Continental  Shelf. 

I  am  attaching  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  req>ondiiig  to  his 
telegzam  at  November  4  informing  me  of  his 
Department's  plans  regarding  off-shore  otl 
driUlng  in  the  Atlantic  and  inviting  me  to 
attend  a  meeting  to  discuss  this  subject.  Tou 
will  note  tbait  I  recognize  both  our  needs  for 
additional  proven  oil  leuervee  and  for  the 
need  to  protect  our  environment  whUe  ex- 


pkxlng  for  these  reserves.  North  OaroUna'S 
ooean-orlented  coastal  tourist  Industry  and 
our  oommerdal  fishing  industry  could  hard- 
ly sOOrd  the  massive  damage  that  mlgtit  bs 
ssBOclated  with  poorty-planned  otl  explora- 
tion. 

Aooordln^y,  I  am  pleased  to  Join  you  m 
urging  that  tbe  NaMonal  Aoadflmy  of  Sclenoss 
and  Xk>»  Envlroiuneiital  Proteotloo  Agency 
carry  out  Indepeiulent  studies  at  off^hors 
oil  drilling,  with  particular  wnphsilB  on  tbs 
spsclflo  conditions  that  pertain  off  the  At- 
lantic ooast  of  the  ITnlted  States.  I  can  readi- 
ly see  that  oil  exploratloii  in  an  environ- 
ment characteriEed  by  frsqueut  storms  and 
common  high  energy  waves  will  be  much  dif- 
ferent from  that  undertaken  in  tbe  Oulf  of 
Mexico. 

The  need  for  envlroDinental  protection 
measures  during  oil  exploration  w«s  reoog- 
nlMd  In  a  bill  oopsidsred  by  our  Isgislaturs 
Isst  spring  and  which  I  backed.  Unfortunate- 
ly, this  bill  was  not  passed.  Please  rest  as- 
sxired  that  If  such  studies  are  carried  out. 
North  Carolina  will  participate  In  them  to 
the  marlmum  extent  ttukt  she  Is  able. 

May  I  express  my  thanks  for  yova  oonoem 
for  oar  State's  envHonment. 
OordiaUy, 

Robxbt  W.  Soott. 


State  op  North  Carolina. 

Oovebnob's  Office, 
Raleigh,  N.C.,  December  16, 1971. 
The  Honorable  Rofinrs  C.  B.  Morton, 
Secretary  of  interior. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAX  Mb.  IifoRTON:  I  appreciate  your  tele- 
gram of  November  4  concerning  yova  pro- 
posal for  a  meeting  of  Oovemors  of  Bast 
Coast  states  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
the  sale  of  leases  for  oil  exploration  off  the 
east  coast  of  the  United  States. 

Please  be  advised  that  I  would  be  most 
happy  to  attend  a  meeting  to  discuss  this 
important  subject.  My  mind  is  open  con- 
cerning tbe  matter  of  exploration  for  oU  off 
the  Atlantic  Continental  Shelf.  I  retJlEe,  on 
the  one  hand,  our  nation's  tremendous  needs 
for  proven  energy  reserves  and,  on  the  other 
hand.  I  imderstand  fully  the  potential  en- 
vironmental damage  that  can  result  from 
uncontrolled  and  careless  exploration  and 
exploitation. 

North  Carolina  will  most  certainly  want  to 
be  represented  at  any  meeting  where  a  dis- 
cussion of  oil  exploration  off  the  Atlantic 
Continental  Shelf  Is  held.  I  urge  tbaX  the 
subject  matter  of  such  a  meeting  be  ex- 
panded to  include  the  development  of  plans 
for  adequate  measures  to  protect  environ- 
mental quality  during  such  exploration  and 
during  any  subsequent  conunerolal  exploita- 
tion of  reeerves. 
CordiaUy. 

Robot  W.  Soonr. 

State  of  Dxlawaxx. 
Executive  Department, 
Dover.  Del.,  December  22. 1971. 
The  Honorable  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
US.  Senator. 
United  States  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  I  i^preclate  re- 
ceiving a  letter  of  November  22  expressing 
your  concern  about  offshore  oil  drilling  in 
the  Atlantic.  We  are  especiaUy  sensiUve  to 
any  activity  along  the  eastern  seaboard 
which  might  seriously  Impair  the  quality  of 
the  ocean  environment. 

I  have  i^polnted  Austin  N.  Heller.  Secre- 
tary for  the  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources and  Environmental  Control  as  a  rep- 
resentative to  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior in  matters  concerning  offshore  oU 
drlUlng  In  the  Atlantic.  Thereby,  I  shall  be 
kept  apprised  of  any  study  to  be  under- 
taken and  any  decision  to  be  reached  with 
restiect  to  offshore  oU  drilling  In  the  At- 
lantic. 
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W«  in  Delaware,  have  taken  a  special 
oautlon   to   protect   our   coastal    eoim, 
Iler  thla  year  we  pawed  a  landmark 
of  legUlatlon,  H.  R.  800.  I  am  attacl 
copy  for  your  Information.  Prior  to  the 
■age  of  thla  act,  I  had  convened  a  task 
on  marine  and  ooaatal  affairs  beaded 
James  M.  Wakelln,  Jr.,  a  renowned 
rapher.   A   preliminary   report  dealing 
the  cottftal  aone  and  Its  managemen 
been  completed.  I  have  also  attached  a 
of  that  report  for  your  guidance.  We  e: 
to  Issue  sometime  In  1B73,  a  more  de^ 
report   from   that   study  group.   I   s! 
pleased  to  forward  a  copy  of  that  re; 
you. 

We  have  taken  another  step  In  our 
to  protect  the  offshore  that  lies  with 
Jurisdiction.  In  1073,  we  passed  a  regul 
dealing  with  oU  and  mineral  ezploratl< 
believe    you    will    find    this    comprebei 
document  of  Interest  to  you.  I  have  also  At- 
tached a  copy  of  this  regulation  for  you. 

I  share  your  concern  for  adequate  envl 
mental  studlsa  before  a  permit  Is  ls8ue<UIor 
offshore  oil  drilling  In  the  Atlantic,  ifam 
convinced  that  such  studies  will,  in  fad  be 
carried  out.  We  shall  keep  an  ever  mln^ul 
eye  on  this  very  Important  Issue. 
Sincerely, 

Rnssxix  W.  Prrxasoif,  Goverru 

State  or  Nxw  Jsasrr, 

DXPABTMENT  OV  ENVnONBCKNTAL 

PlOTSCnON 

Trenton,  NJ.,  December  28,  197. 
Hon.  EDWAao  M.  Kkmnidt, 

U.S.  Senator,  U.S.  Senate, 
WcuhiTigton,  D.C. 

Dkae  Sknatob  Kknnkdt:   Governor  Ci 
has  noted  and  referred  to  our  attention 
letter  of  November  72  concerning  the  ten 
tlve  plans  of  the  Department  of  Interior 
permit  off-shore  oU  drilling  along  the  Atr 
tic  Seaboard. 

For  many  years  the  State   Geologist 
been  advising  oU  companies  and  others 
tereeted  In  exploring  for  oU  as  to  State 
ulatlons,  probable  areas  for  exploration 
general  geological  conditions.  The  evlden 
so  far  accumulated  strongly  suggests  thi 
oU  will  not  be  found  within  the  terrltorl 
three  mile  limit  of  New  Jersey. 

Some  states  are  claiming  Jurisdiction 
yond  the  three  mile  limit  and  New  Jerse; 
Is  In  agreement  with  other  maritime  stai 
that  If  any  state  Is  granted  off-shore  Juris 
diction   beyond   the   three  mile  limit   Ne 
Jersey  wishes  to  be  given  equal  rights. 

Comparison  of  conditions  off  the  New  Jer 
sey  coast  within  or  beyond  the  three  mile' 
limit  to  conditions  resulting  In  the  Santa 
BartMura  oU  spill  area  are  based  on  a  lack  ofi 
knowledge  concerning  the  off-shore  geology 
Off  the  New  Jersey  coast,  faults  and  related 
geologic  structure  found  off  the  California 
coast  do  not  occur.  A  far  greater  danger  to 
New  Jersey  beaches  are  oU  spills  from  the 
super  takers.  The  volume  of  oil  from  a  single 
tanker  accident  will  considerably  exceed  any 
potential  spill  from  an  off-shore  drilling 
platform. 

New  Jersey  has  statutory  powers  to  control 
or  even  prohibit  off-shore  drilling  sufficient 
to  protect  our  beaches.  In  particular,  we^ 
also  have  authority  to  force  a  clean  up  of  an 
oil  spill  whether  from  a  tanker  or  off-shore 
drUllng. 

At  the  preeent  time  we  feel  that  It  would 
be  premature  to  take  a  position  on  off-shore 
drUllng  until  we  have  had  adequate  time  to 
conduct  our  own  Investigations  and  evalu- 
ated the  many  governmental  and  tndepend 
ent  studies  that  I  am  sure  will  l)e  imder- 
taken  before  the  granting  of  oil  leasee 
permitted  by  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
Department  would  favor  aa  much  Invest:, 
tlon  by  any  agency  to  factually  and  unemo 
tlonally  determine  the  envlronmeivtal 
entailed  by  off-shore  drilling. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Crablxs  M.  Pdu,  Director. 


CoiutoMwsAi.TH  or  PurNSTLTama, 

Omcx  or  the  Oovaaitaa, 
HarrUJrurg,  Pa.,  Dtotmber  9, 1971. 
Hon.  Bdwabd  M.  KaifinBT, 
VJ3.  Senate, 
WoMhington,  DX3. 

IkAB  Tkd:  Appreciate  yotir  recent  letter  re- 
garding the  request  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  for  my  comments  on  their  ten- 
tative plana  to  permit  off-shore  oil  drilling 
In  the  AtUnttc. 

I  share  the  same  concerns  you  do  and 
feel  that  the  present  program  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  may  have  to  be  extend- 
ed considerably  in  order  to  protect  the  en- 
vironment. 

Your  suggestion  for  Independent  studies  of 
the  hazards  of  off-shore  drilling  is  a  sound 
one  which  will  receive  my  support. 
Sincerely, 

Milton  J.  Shapp.  Governor. 

SiUDAWAT  iNSTrnrrs  or 

OCBANOCaAPHT. 

UmvsBsirT  Stbtsm  or  Gsoaou. 
Savannah,  Oa.,  February  2, 1972. 
Hon.  BowAao  M.  KsMinoT, 
US.  Seruite. 
Wiuhinfton,  D.C. 

DBAS  Sknatob  Kxnnxdt:  The  following  Is 
In  answer  to  your  letter  of  Jantiary  14,  1973, 
requesting  comment  on  the  potential  en- 
vironmental hazard  of  offshore  drilling  in  the 
Atlantic. 

As  a  matter  of  background,  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  the  entire  cost  of  Georgia 
and  parts  of  South  Carolina  and  Florida  are 
characterized  by  extensive  salt  marahee. 
These  are  protected  from  the  ocean  by  bar- 
rier islands.  An  average  tidal  amplitude  of 
7  ft.  causes  approximately  30  percent  of  the 
volume  within  the  marshes  to  flush  with 
each  tidal  cycle.  Back  and  forth  sloahlng 
causes  the  remaining  80  percent  of  the  water 
to  move  back  and  forth  resulting  In  consider- 
able dispersion  of  floating  debris.  Marshes 
are  the  spawning  grounds  of  major  offshore 
fisheries  and  are,  or  can  be  made,  major  pro- 
ducers of  shell  fish  and  shrimp.  These  fish- 
eries depend,  to  a  great  extent,  on  the  in- 
vertebrate fauna  of  the  marshes  for  food.  Sig- 
nificant quantities  of  organic  matter  pro- 
duced within  marshes  Is  added  annually  to 
continental  shelf  areas  and  helps  maintain 
fisheries  there.  In  addition,  since  much  of 
the  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  ooaatllnes 
are  low  lying,  the  marshes  Impose  a  physical 
barrier  to  wave  action  from  the  open  sea  and 
help  buffer  the  effects  of  hurricanes  and 
storms  which  may  otherwise  cause  more  ex- 
tensive coastal  flooding. 

We  are.  unfortunately,  not  in  a  poaltlon 
to  say  what  the  effect  of  a  major  oil  spill 
would  be  on  the  coastal  marsh  system.  Based 
on  data  of  British  scientists,  it  Is  unlikely 
that  there  would  be  a  major  effect  on  the 
marsh  grass  per  se,  unless  the  oil  were  heav- 
ily concentrated  and  came  ashore  as  a  block. 
In  moet  regions  this  type  of  a  spill  is  visible 
and  the  effects  have  serious  aesthetic  and 
monetary  consequences  directly  related  to 
the  spoilage  of  beaches,  anchorages,  etc. 

Most  of  the  Georgia  coastline  Is  not  scruti- 
nized dally  and  major  spills  might  go  un- 
noticed for  some  time.  The  effect  of  oil  on 
marine  life  Is  not  clear,  and  the  data  con- 
tradictory. Mass  mortalities  of  shell  fish  were 
demonstrated  In  the  W.  Falmouth,  Ma.,  spill 
but  not  In  the  Canta  Barbara  blowout.  In 
the  latter,  the  moet  serious  visible  mortality 
was  to  sea  birds.  The  W.  Falmouth  area  Is 
more  directly  comparable  to  the  Georgia 
coastline  than  Santa  Barbara  slnoe  the  coas- 
tal waters  are  shallow,  not  exceeding  aoo  ft. 
until  80  miles  offshore.  The  chances  of  oil 
mixing  vertically  to  the  bottom  In  these  areas 
Is  greater  than  In  the  deeper  waters  off  Cali- 
fornia and  thus  a  mors  direct  effect  on  wild- 
life on  the  continental  shelf  might  be  ex- 
pected. 

Once  oU  reaches  the  marshes  one  can  ex- 
pect that  major  mortalities  would  occur  to 


shellflsh  and  shrimp  and  that  most  of  th« 
smaller  invertebrate  fauna  ot  the  w^-yi^ 
would  be  eliminated.  The  effect  of  a  "jngit 
Injection  of  oU  to  this  envlroament  would 
be  greaUy  ampllfled  because  Udal  aetlm  In 
seml-restrlcted  waters  would  distribute  the 
oU  over  a  much  larger  area  than  would  oc- 
cur on  an  open  shoreline.  If  the  spill  reached 
shore  on  an  above  average  high  tide  {afting 
tides).  It  would  remain  Intact  until  com- 
parable high  tides  occurred  many  »""Tiths 
later.  Additionally,  I  can  conceive  of  no  way 
that  oU  could  be  dispersed  or  collected  once 
it  reeched  the  maish.  Unquestionably,  tt 
would  have  to  be  Intercepted  offsboce  beCore 
it  reaped  this  environment.  The  time  It 
would  take  for  the  environment  to  recover 
after  a  q>lli  woiUd  be  variable  dqiendlng 
on  the  Udal  and  wind  conditions  at  the  tiwnt 
ot  occurrence.  We  are  not  in  a  position  to 
estimate  what  this  time  might  be.  It  U  an 
area  of  badly  needed  research. 

We  feel  strongly  that  your  reconuxkenda- 
tlon  that  the  Academy  of  Science  Initiate 
studlee  preceding  odl  leasing  action  is  a  soUd 
one.  Yet,  at  this  point  in  time,  I  doubt  that 
the  group  could  do  more  than  guess,  as  I 
have  above,  on  the  environmental  Impact  of 
a  major  oil  disaster. 
Sincerely. 

DAvm  ICXNiBL,  Director. 

COIUCOMWKALTH  Or  VlXOINIA. 

VixoiNiA  iNSTmrrx  or  Maxznx  Scixncx, 

Wachapreague,  Va.,  January  20,  1972. 
Senator  Bdwass  M.  Kxmnkdt, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DsAs  Six:  I  received  your  letter  of  Janu- 
ary 14  regarding  environmental  risks  attend- 
ant to  Offshore  oil  drilling  In  the  Atlantic 
Needless  to  aay,  the  past  perfonnanoe  ot  the 
oil  industry  has  given  good  reason  for  ex- 
pecting catastrophic  problems  to  the  local 
environment.  This  obviously  should  not  be. 
An  oil  well,  working  properly,  without  fire, 
splUs,  blowouta,  etc..  diould  cause  relative- 
ly little  damage  to  the  environment.  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  good  tough  leglalatton, 
with  teeth,  could  force  the  oil  companies  to 
use  techniques  that  would  prevent  problems. 
If  a  company  knew  that  a  fine  would  be  as- 
seeeed  for  every  square  acre  of  oil  pollution 
per  day,  plus  the  cost  of  clean  up,  I  believe 
they  would  take  special  pains  to  prevent 
spills  and  blowouts.  The  oU  oocnpanlea 
should  realize  their  responsibilities  to  main- 
tain a  clean  environment.  The  costs  of  failure 
ahoiUd  be  so  great  that  no  short-cut  methods 
could  be  considered. 

Provided  proper  legislation  and  safeguards 
are  in  force,  I  would  rather  see  oU  wells  off 
our   Atlantic   coast   Instead   of  an  oil   line 


I  am  In  favor  of  a  two  year  moratoritim  on 
establlshmant  of  marine  sanctuaries.  This  Is 
well  worthwhile.  I  wonder  if  perhaps  a  study 
on  conservation  of  fossil  fuels  might  be 
Just  as  important.  It  is  unfortunate  that  a 
tax  could  not  be  imposed  that  would  Increase 
with  increased  use  of  oil;  for  instance,  a  tax 
of  7<  per  gallon  for  the  first  1000  gallons  and 
double  with  each  succeeding  1000  gallon 
unit. 

Thank  you  for  your  letter.  I  hope  this  in- 
formation Is  of  some  value. 
Sincerely, 

MiCHABL  CaSTAONA, 

Scientist  in  Charge. 

ENvnoNMKNTAI.    DxTENSI    FUND. 

East  Setauket,  S.T.,  January  il,  1972. 
Senator  Bdwasd  M.  Kknnxdt. 
UJ3.  Senata. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAS  Sknatob  Kknnxdt:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  January  14th  in  which  you  dis- 
cussed the  Interior  Department's  plans  to 
toaas  oU  drilling  rights  along  the  Atlantic 
ooastllne. 

Although  the  Environmental  Defenas  Fund 
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Is  not  yet  Involved  In  legal  action  to  <H>pose 
such  exploitation  of  oSSbore  oil  resources,  we 
are  certainly  not  In  favor  of  the  plan.  With 
the  almost  dally  news  Items  annoimclng  oil 
spills,  beach  contamination,  and  wildlife  mor- 
tality due  to  floating  oil,  we  believe  that 
much  Improvement  In  the  technology  for 
producing  and  tranqxsrting  petroleum  prod- 
ucta  Is  necessary  bafore  the  Atlantic  shore- 
Une  should  be  expoeed  to  the  considerable 
risks  inherent  in  offshore  oil  drilling. 

I  believe  the  Natural  Reaoxiroes  Defense 
Council  in  New  York  City  is  very  much  con- 
cerned with  the  offshore  oil  drilling  problem, 
and  I  suggest  that  you  might  wiah  to  contact 
them  aa  well  as  our  own  organlsatkai  in  this 
connection. 

We  certainly  are  in  favor  of  the  efforts  you 
are  mf>^*"g  to  protect  the  Atlantic  shoreline 
ecosystem  from  the  threat  of  oil  contamina- 
tion, and  will  greatly  appreciate  being  kept 
Informed  of  future  developments  In  ^rtilch 
you  are  Involved. 

With  many  thanks  for  yoiir  Interest, 
Very  sincerely. 

Dbnnib  Pulbston, 
Chairman,  Board  of  Trustees. 

AmaiCAN    IJTTOBAL   SOCIKTT, 

Highlands.  NJ..  February  29,  1972. 
Senator  Edwako  M.  Kxnmxdt, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkak  Sknatob  Kznnkdt:  We  are  happy  to 
submit  conunents  on  Atlantic  Coast  offshore 
drilling  as  requested  in  your  letter  of  January 
14  to  Jcdin  Storr,  who  has  asked  me  to  an- 
swer in  his  stead. 

Our  organization  is  not  convinced  that 
American  companies  can  extract  oil  from  off- 
shore without  routine  oil  spills  and  periodic 
drastic  spills  and  blowouts.  Nor  are  we  con- 
vinced that  companies  care  to  conform  to 
federal  laws  for  offshore  drilling  (see  the 
storm  choke  fiasco  in  the  Gulf) . 

We  are  concerned  because  east  coast  ma- 
rine resources  are  much  more  fragile  and 
more  susceptible  to  q>llls  than  the  west  coast 
resources.  The  east  coast  Is  a  thin  ribbon  of 
marsh  and  estuary,  dotted  with  Inlets.  Oil  on 
rocks  and  beaches  causes  nowhere  near  the 
environmental  damage  that  oil  in  the  Chesa- 
peake or  Pamlico  Sound  would  cause.  See 
Blumer's  work  at  Woods  Hole,  where  a  marsh 
two  years  after  a  spill  has  not  recovered  its 
productivity. 

We  are  not  convinced  that  "national  de- 
fense" demands  the  exploitation  of  east  coast 
continental  shelf  oil  deposits  now.  The  big 
push  for  deepwater  ports  and  deep  draft 
tankers  In  Maine,  New  Jersey,  and  Maryland/ 
Virginia  Is  also  backed  by  the  national  de- 
fense argument.  I  don't  think  It  makes  sense. 
Sincerely, 

D.  W.  Bknnbtt, 
Conservation  Director. 

Statk  orMAiNX, 
Dkpaktmknt  or  Ska  and 

Shobz  Pishkkies, 
Augusta,  Maine,  February  4, 1972. 
The  Honorable  Edwabd  M.  Kknnkdt, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Sknatob  Kknnkdt:  Thank  you  for 
the  opportunity  to  dlsciiss  the  proposed  leas- 
ing of  oil  drilling  rights  on  the  Atlantic 
Coast.  As  you  may  know,  we  have  had  some 
rather  disastrous  oil  spills  in  Maine  in  fairly 
recent  years;  and  with  the  oU  handling  facll- 
Itiea  at  South  Portland  and  at  Searsport  In 
Penobscot  Bay,  the  coastal  waters  are  almost 
chronically  subject  to  spills  of  varying  mag- 
nitudss. 

We  have  worked  cooperatively  In  evaluat- 
ing results  of  these  q>llls  with  EPA.  FDA. 
Maine  Institutions  and  agencies,  and  WUOl. 
Results  of  some  of  this  research  point  up 


vwy  clearly  the  disastrous  effects  of  oU  q>ills 
even  though  they  are  listed  as  small  or  lees 
than  moderate. 

On  the  basis  of  periodic  surveys  of  Long 
Cove.  Searsport.  following  the  March  1971  oil 
spill.  It  has  been  determined  that  i4>proxl- 
mately  6,400  bushels  of  clams  had  died  ttom 
the  oil  contamination  by  November  3.  1971. 
McxtaUUee  are  stiU  in  progress.  Tlie  surviv- 
ing populaUon.  as  of  November  3,  was  esU- 
mated  to  be  17.733  bushels— down  from  a 
pre-spUl  standing  crop  of  more  than  33,000 
bushels.  OU-sssoclated  mra-talitles  repreeent 
33  percent  of  the  March  population. 

Six  percent  of  the  oil-contamlitated  clams 
collected  from  this  area  on  July  7  and  Au- 
gust 3,  1971,  for  hlstopathologlcal  examina- 
tion contained  gonadal  tumors.  All  sampling 
stations  on  the  west  side  of  the  cove  were 
positive  in  both  months.  On  the  east  side 
only  the  moet  northeriy  station  was  posi- 
tive, and  then  only  In  August. 

Tumor  incidence  decreased  from  37  per- 
cent near  the  source  of  the  contamination 
at  the  head  of  the  cove  to  zero  at  the  most 
distant  station  on  the  northern  end  of  Sears 
Island. 

Although  affected  clams  at  the  same  sta- 
tions declined  from  17  percent  In  August,  the 
extent  of  the  area  affected  has  increased. 
Slnoe  clam  mortality  has  been  progressive. 
It  can  be  assumed  that  some  dams  with 
tumors  at  the  time  of  the  July  sampling  may 
have  died  before  August  collections  were 
made,  and  that  the  rate  of  tumor  develop- 
ment may  also  have  declined  In  those  areas 
which  were  affected  initially. 

A  preliminary  report  on  a  third  hlsto- 
pathologlcal sample  ooUected  in  January  1973 
indicates  that  tumors  are  now  developing  in 
other  soft  parts  of  the  clam.  With  oil  residues 

in  the  sediments  of  Long  Cove,  the  probability 
of  any  reproduction  surviving  In  the  area  be- 
comes increasingly  unlikely.  If  the  cover  be- 
comes suitable  for  clam  survival  at  some  fu- 
ture time.  It  will  require  at  least  five  addi- 
tional years  to  produce  a  commercial  crop. 
Therefore,  the  monetary  loss  becomes  an  an- 
nual loes  rather  than  a  single  short-term  oc- 
currence. 

Direct  monetary  loss  to  fishermen  at  cur- 
rent prices  has  been  $43,000.  Using  the  aver- 
age CF  of  3.4  for  mixed  processed  and  whole- 
sale products,  the  loss  becomes  nearly  1160,- 
000.  The  fact  that  for  public  health  reasons 
the  surviving  population  cannot  be  used  for 
self-cleansing,  the  producer  loss  for  the  en- 
tire population  becomes  $186,000;  and  the 
primary  wholesale  or  value-added  loss  brings 
the  total  to  $635,000. 

It  Is  of  Interest  that  the  Searsport  spill 
was  reported  by  the  Coast  Guard  to  be  "less 
than  moderate  and  not  more  than  1^  bar- 
rels." Obviously  it  was  a  much  greater  spill 
than  that.  This  lack  of  competence  in  esti- 
mating spills  Is  a  serious  handlci^  in  the 
evaluation  of  the  effects. 

The  November  1963  loss  of  from  30,000  to 
35,000  iNurels  of  crude  In  a  daylight  ground- 
ing of  a  tanker  at  the  entrance  of  Casco  Bay, 
Maine,  resulted  in  some  forty  miles  of  shore- 
line being  groesly  contaminated.  Including 
five  lobster  pounds  that  were  loaded  nearly 
to  capacity  with  lobsters.  At  the  time,  we 
estimated  it  would  cost  between  $4  and  $7 
million  to  clean  effectively  the  area  con- 
taminated. ITiis  sum,  of  course,  was  not 
spent,  and  the  residues  of  the  oU  are  still  visi- 
ble In  at  least  one  of  the  lobster  pounds. 

In  view  of  the  obvious  short-term  benefits 
of  oil  and  the  need  for  Intelligent  research 
into  alternative  souroee  of  energy,  it  would 
be  most  disastrous  to  destroy  a  potential  of 
marine,  food  and  drug,  and  aquacultural  de- 
velopment. 

Sincerely  yours, 

BOBKBT  L.  Dow, 

Jfarine  Research  Director. 


INSIUUI'K  or  OCKANOCKAPRT  AND 

MABINK  BlObOOT. 

Oyster  Bay,  N.T.,  February  19. 1972. 
Senator  Biwabo  M.  Kknnkdt. 
Senate  Omee  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkak  Sknatob  Kknnkdt:  This  Institute  is 
opposed  to  <rfr-shore  drilling  on  the  Atlantic 
seaboard. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Waltkb  E.  Tollks,  PhX>.,  XNrector. 

Town  or  SwAifPscoTT. 
Omcx  or  trk  Boabo  or  Sklkctickn. 
Stoampsoott,  Mass.,  February  10, 1972. 
Senator  Edwabd  M.  Kknnkdt, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkab  Sknatob  Kknnkdt:  The  Swampsoott 
Board  of  Selectmen,  at  its  meeting  held  Feb- 
ruary 3,  1973,  voted  unanimously  to  respect- 
fully request  you  to  vigorously  opposs  any 
legislation  that  would  permit  the  drilling  of 
oil  off  the  New  England  Coast. 
Very  truly  yours. 


Board  of  Selectmen. 


Town  or  Rockpobt, 
BoABD  or  Skucctmkn. 
Rockport,  Mass.,  March  13,  1972. 
The  Honorable  Edwabd  M.  Kknnkdt, 
Senate  Chamber, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Sknatob  Kknnkdt:  The  Rockport 
Board  of  Selectmen  voted  unanlmoualy  in 
favor  of  being  recorded  as  opposed  to  any 
legislation  that  would  permit  drilling  for  oil 
off  the  New  England  coast.  Toiir  support 
woudd  be  appreciated. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Nicola  A.  Baklztta, 
Chairman,  Board  of  Selectmen. 

Cmr  or  Salkic,  MASSACHirscrrs, 

Omcx  or  thx  Crrr  Clbuc, 
Salem.  Mass..  March  3, 1972. 
Senator  Edwabd  M.  Kknnkdt, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkak  Sn:  At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Sa- 
lem City  Council  held  in  the  Council  Cham- 
ber on  Thursday,  February  34,  1973,  It  was 
voted  to  appose  any  legislation  thai  would 
permit  the  drilling  for  oil  off  the  Mew  Eng- 
land Coast. 

This  aotlon  was  approved  by  Mayor  Sam- 
uel E.  Zoll  on  March  3nd. 
Very  truly  yours. 

AnotrsTiNE  J.  Tooicxt, 

City  Clerk. 

Mr.  HOLLINGK3.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  o(f  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wiU  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  cleilE  proceeded  to  call 
then^. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  that  the  aisles  be  cleared  and  that 
staff  members  not  talking  with  Senators 
take  seats,  so  that  we  may  have  order 
in  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  PELL.  Bfr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  be  permitted  to 
modify  the  amendment  I  have  offered  to 
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iSen- 
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the  Senate  In  two  regards :  First,  to 
the  phrase  "as  well  as  altematl' 
such   drilling  In  meeting   the  Ni 
oiergy  needs,"  which  appears  In 
(c),  the  penultimate  paragraph. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  ThI 
ator  has  the  right  to  modify  his 
ment  without  unanimous  consen' 

Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  the  Chal^  I  so 
modify  the  amendment,  and  in  aedltion 
I  modify  It  by  adding  Uie  phras^  "after 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  |of  the 
Interior  and  with  the  Admlnlstrltor  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Afency." 

I  hope  that  with  these  modlfl<|ptians, 
this  amendment,  offered  in 
group  of  Senators  Including,  incld 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
who  has  asked  that  his  name  be 
a  cosponsor 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  will  send  his  modification^ to  the 
desk,  the  amendment  will  be  so  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modifled,|is  an 
follows:  I 

On  page  36,  after  line  10,  InaMt  the^oUowr- 
Ing:  I 

Sec.  316.  (c)  The  Administrator  of  ttve  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atinioq>heiic  Adm§ilBtra- 
tlon  ef  the  DeparUnent  of  Oommerc^,  after 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Ibe  In- 
terior and  the  Admlnlatrator  of  the  Bavlron- 
mental  Protection  Agency  shall  enterlnto  ap- 
praprlat«  arrangemefnta  with  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  to  undertake  a  full  In- 
vestigation of  the  enTlronmental  hazards  at- 
tendant on  offshore  oil  drilling  on  the  Atlan- 
tic Outer  Continental  Sh^f.  Such  study 
should  take  Into  consideration  theiu  recrea- 
tional, marine  resources,  ecological,  isrthetlc, 
and  research  values  which  might  Joe  Im- 
paired by  the  proposed  drilling.  A  rep^t  shall 
be  made  to  the  Congress,  to  the  Adnd|nlstra- 
tor,  and  to  the  Secretary  by  July  I,  l)73. 

(d)    There   are   authorized   to   bei 
prlated  for  the  fiscal  year  In  which 
Is  enacted  and  for  the  next  fiscal  yc 
after  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
out  this  section,  but  the  sums  approj 
may  not  exceed  $500,000. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  hope  the  amendmcftit  as 
so  modified  will  be  acceptable  td  the 
nmnager  of  the  bill  and  to  my  1  iUow 
Senators. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  wil  the 
Senator  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  rom 
Delaware. 

Mr.  BOGOS.  As  the  Senator  hi  s  so 
kindly  pointed  out,  I  have  asked  i  }  be 
listed  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendi  lent, 
and  I  have  a  brief  statement  at  this  bime 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  suppor  the 
amendment  offered  in  behalf  of  th<  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Massachi  setts 
(Mr.  Kennedy).  I  would  point  out  that 
it  follows  very  closely  the  lines  of  S.  !892, 
which  I  Introduced  on  Novembei  22, 
1971 .  That  bill  is  cosponsored  by  Sen  tors 
Roth,  Beall,  Brooke,  Buckley,  i  ;ase, 
MusKiE,  and  Pell. 

S.  2892  authorized  a  detailed  env  ron- 
moital  study  by  three  agencies,  sach 
with  great  expertise  in  matters  reli  ting 
to  offshore  oil  drilling  and  its  pote  itial 
environmental  effects. 

The  agencies  involved  would  be  the 
^terior  Department,  the  N&t  >nal 
Oceanic  and  Atmoepherlc  Admlnlsra- 
tlon,  and  the  Elnviitnunental  Protec  ion 
Agency.  I  believe  such  a  three-ag  ncy 
study  would  be  effective  and  utilize  the 


best  resources  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment. 

In  addition,  my  bill  would  also  declare 
a  moratorium  on  oceanic  mineral  ex- 
ploration for  the  period  of  the  study, 
which  is  up  to  2  years,  as  well  as  for  a 
period  of  1  year  after  submission  of  the 
study  to  the  Congress.  Such  an  extra  1- 
year  moratorium  would  assure  the  pub- 
lic sufQcient  time  to  evaluate  the  stxidy 
and  seek  possible  legislative  changes.  If 
such  might  be  necessary. 

While  Senator  Kennedy's  amendment 
is  somewhat  different  frtnn  my  bill,  the 
intent  of  the  two  provisions  appears  to 
me  to  be  identical. 

Thus,  I  wish  to  express  my  support  for 
the  Senator's  amendment  and  express 
my  belief  that  it  Is  needed  to  protect  our 
valuable  coastal  areas. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  going  to  belabor  this  issue,  but  it  does 
seem  to  me  that  the  impact  of  the 
amendment  is  to  add  to  the  total  frame- 
work of  the  laws  that  we  have  already 
passed  for  oivironmental  protection. 

We  passed  a  National  Environmental 
Protection  Act,  and  we  set  up  an  elabo- 
rate procedure — and  Alaskans  know  Just 
how  elaborate  that  procedure  is — ^for 
anyone  who  wants  to  propose  to  develop 
the  energy  resources  of  this  country. 

As  I  understand,  the  amendment  says 
"which  might  be  impaired  by  the  pro- 
posed drilling." 

I  do  not  know  that  anyone  has  pro- 
posed to  drill.  Tb  my  knowledge,  no  por- 
tion of  American  industry  has  to  date 
said,  "We  want  to  drill  here  on  the  East- 
em  Shore."  But  I  think  the  time  has 
come  when  some  people  had  better  start 
looking  at  their  hole  card.  They  have 
said  we  cannot  build  our  Alaska  pipe- 
line; they  have  said  they  cannot  drill  on 
the  Louisiana  offshore  lands;  and  now 
we  have  an  independent  study  of  the 
Atlantic  Outer  Continental  Shelf,  which 
is  not  even  covered  by  this  bill.  This  bill 
covers  the  territorial  seas;  it  does  not 
cover  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf.  But 
this  says  someone  has  proposed  that  they 
ought  to  examine  the  feasibility  of  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  of  the  Atlantic 
Coast  to  determine  whether  there  is  any 
energy  there. 

I  can  understand  the  fears  that  have 
come  about  as  a  result  of  the  accidents 
off  of  California,  and  the  fears  of  the 
people  in  Louisiana ;  but  somewhere  they 
have  got  to  make  up  their  minds  that  we 
have  to  find  energy,  American  energy  to 
meet  Americsm  needs.  This  seems  to  me 
to  be  going  in  the  wrong  direction,  be- 
cause it  adds  to  the  functions  of  the 
Administrator  of  the  EPA,  it  adds  to  the 
Coimcll  on  Environmental  Quality,  it 
adds  to  the  National  Oceanic  smd  Atmos- 
pheric Administration,  and  it  adds  to 
the  existing  duties  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  and  presumes  every  one  of 
them  are  prejudiced.  I  cannot  buy  that 
at  all.  I  cannot  buy  that  they  are 
prejudiced. 

If  there  is  some  way,  I  say  respectfully 
to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  that 
we  can  incorporate  this  into  the  frame- 
work of  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences so  that  they  can  conduct  an  in- 


vestigation of  the  total  potaitlal  (tf  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  in  the  Atlantic, 
and  not  Just  lo(A  at  the  hasards  attend- 
ant to  the  drilling.  I  will  not  object.  I 
think  they  ought  to  be  looking  into  the 
total  concept  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf.  This  is  a  negative  tUng,  as  f ar  aa 
I  can  see.  I  say  that  most  respectfully  to 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield  there.  I  thought  it  was 
the  wish  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
and  those  who  share  his  views  that  we 
delete  the  phrase  in  the  amendment  "aa 
well  as  alternatives  to  such  drilling  in 
meeting  the  Nation's  energy  needs,"  be- 
cause the  original  amendment  which  I 
offered  did  Just  what  the  Senator  has 
suggested.  It  was  wider  in  scope,  however, 
I  thought  it  was  disagreeable  to  him.  If 
he  would  prefer  that  we  widen  it.  I  would 
withdraw  my  modification. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  suggestion.  However,  that  is  not  my 
point.  It  was  suggested,  I  believe,  by 
members  of  the  Ibterior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee.  I  understand  what  they 
are  saying,  because  if  we  get  into  those 
alternatives,  this  study  is  not  going  to  be 
conducted  solely  off  the  Atlantic  coast 
but  also  off  the  Pacific  coast,  off  the  gtilf 
coast,  and  everywhere  else. 

I  am  saying  that  if  a  Senator  wants 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  to  im- 
dertake  the  investigation  of  \hb  environ- 
ment, including  the  environmental  prob- 
lems related  to  the  concept  of  offshore 
drilling  on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf. 
I  should  think  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  also  ought  to  be  in  the  position 
of  telling  us  if  there  is  any  way  to  miti- 
gate the  hazards  that  might  come  about, 
and  if  there  is  any  way  to  drill  safely  in 
the  Atlantic  Outer  Continental  Shelf. 
Why  should  we  adopt  an  amendment 
which  presumes  that  it  could  not  be  done 
without  creating  a  hazard  to  the  Atlantic 
Outer  Continental  Shelf? 

I  know  that  there  are  problems  in  con- 
nection with  drilling  offshore.  Every 
time  I  travel  home,  I  fly  over  platforms 
in  the  Cook  Inlet.  Those  platforms  are 
pumping  oil  to  be  sent  to  the  Indus^lal 
establishment  of  this  country,  basically. 
If  we  pump  oil  from  our  Cook  Inlet,  which 
is  full  of  salmon,  and  we  have  taken  the 
attendant  risks  of  energy  production  for 
the  good  of  the  Nation,  then  I  think  the 
people  on  the  Atlantic  coast  have  to  look 
at  this,  also.  Where  is  the  oil  going  to 
come  from?  They  have  to  look  at  it  from 
the  positive  point  of  view  of  whether  we 
can  get  oil  out  of  the  Atlantic  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  safely.  Are  there  methods 
by  which  we  can  extract  it  without  cre- 
ating imwarranted  hazards  to  the  people 
on  the  Atlantic  coast? 

This  assumes  that  someone  should 
make  a  full  investigation  of  the  environ- 
mental hazards  attendant  to  this  study. 
What  about  the  positive  side?  Does  the 
Senator  not  think  that  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  could  say  what 
could  be  done  to  overcome  the  hazards? 

Mr.  PELL.  If  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
would  like  to  modify  the  amendment  by 
inserting  that  phrase,  it  would  be  ac- 
ceptable, or  he  may  prefer  the  amend- 
ment as  originally  submitted. 

Last  Friday,  in  Boston,  I  had  the 
honor  of  addressing  a  thousand  people 
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Interested  In  the  marine  and  fishing 
industry,  fishery  resources,  from  all  oyer 
the  country.  Thoae  on  the  Atlantle  coast 
had  very  real  worries  about  the  Impact 
of  offshore  oil  drilling,  and  it  was 
brought  up  time  and  again  in  ttie  course 
of  the  discussion. 

The  amendment  simply  proposes  a 
study  by  an  independent  group.  Such  a 
study  could  do  a  great  deal  to  help  settle 
the  fears  in  the  minds  of  many  people 
in  my  jiart  of  the  country. 

Mr.  S'llfiVENS.  I  appreciate  that  con- 
cern. My  State  is  the  richest  State  in 
terms  of  fishery  resources.  We  have  the 
constant  problem  in  terms  of  difficulties 
in  developing  other  resources  at  the  same 
time  we  examine  the  energy  resources 
off  shore. 

The  courts  have  said  that  this  Nation 
caimot  develop  the  Louisiana  offshore 
leases  at  this  time.  The  California  de- 
velopment is  stalled.  At  the  present  time 
we  have  been  stalled  in  the  development 
of  Alaska's  oil  and  gas  resources.  Tet,  we 
have  declining  energy  resources  through- 
out the  interior  of  the  United  States. 

Naturally,  anyone  in  the  position  of 
looking  at  this  energy  deficit — ^which  is 
not  Just  creeping  but  which  is  overcom- 
ing us  almost  at  the  speed  of  a  rocket — 
is  looking  at  the  Atlantic  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  and  saying.  "Is  it  possible 
that  there  are  oil  and  gas  resources  that 
could  be  recovered  without  undue  risk  to 
the  United  States?"  If  the  Senator  wants 
to  study  it  from  the  positive  point  of 
view,  in  terms  of  whether  or  not  oil  and 
gas  resources  are  there  and  can  be  re- 
covered safely.  I  am  in  agreement. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  assure  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  that  we,  too,  have  needs  for  power 
in  the  Northeast.  We  find  ourselves  cruci- 
fied by  the  oil  import  quota  ssrstem  now, 
which  prevents  us  from  purchasing  in- 
expensive foreign  fuel  oil.  We  have  a 
stake  in  trjdng  to  get  cheap  power.  We 
have  the  most  expensive  power  in  the 
country  because  of  the  crucifixion  of  our 
part  of  the  country  on  the  cross  of  oil 
import  quotas. 

I  hope  that.  Just  as  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  wanted  a  study  concerning  his 
area,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  could 
agree,  as  a  matter  of  comity,  that  this 
study  be  made  for  our  part  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  assure  the  Senator 
that  I  do  not  have  any  objection  if  he 
wants  to  have  a  study  made.  I  think 
the  Naticmal  Academy  of  Sciences  should 
be  directed  also  to  Include  in  its  study 
recommendations  as  to  how  to  overcome 
such  hazards,  if  they  find  there  are  any. 

Mr.  PELL.  Such  a  modification  of  the 
amendment  would  be  acceptable  to  the 
proponents  of  the  smiendment.  if  the 
Senator  would  care  to  offer  it. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  suggest  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  that  he  add  to 
the  end  of  the  first  sentence  the  words 
"and  shall  include  recommendations  to 
eliminate  such  mvironmental  hazards, 
if  any."  lliat  would  meet  my  objection. 

Mr.  PELL.  That  modification  would 
be  acceptable  to  us.  if  the  Senator  would 
care  to  offer  it. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  offer  such  a  modifica- 
Woa. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  can  modify  the  amend- 
ment, and  I  modify  it  accordingly. 


■nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator has  the  right  to  modify  the  amend- 
ment.     

Mir.  STEVENS.  I  send  the  modification 
to  the  desk. 

I  say  to  tlie  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
that,  as  far  as  the  import  qu<^  is  con- 
cerned, we  are  most  aware  of  the  cancan 
of  the  east  coast  about  the  import  quo- 
tas and  th^  effect  on  the  east  coast. 

I  point  out  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  that  if  we  could  proceed  with  our 
Alaska  pipeline  and  add  3  million  barrels 
a  day  to  the  supply  of  American  oil 
reaching  American  maiicets.  it  would 
automatically  displace  3  million  barrels 
a  day  that  presentiy  are  gcdng  into  the 
maiicets  on  the  west  coast  and  in  the 
Midwest,  and  under  the  present  import 
system  there  would  be  an  additional 
supply  of  oil  so  far  as  the  east  coast  is 
concerned.  But  I  am  becoming  most  con- 
cerned that  the  people  who  look  at  each 
segment  of  the  country,  whether  it  be 
Louisiana,  California,  or  the  Atiantic 
Outer  Continental  Shelf.  Just  look  at 
their  own  backyard  and  say,  "Do  not  drill 
here,  but  give  us  some  energy  and  give  it 
to  us  quickly."  We  have  an  energy  short- 
age, while  at  the  same  time  we  try  to  de- 
velop the  oil  shale  reserves  of  Colorado 
and  Wyoming,  and  we  cannot  do  It  due 
to  environmental  cuicems.  We  cannot 
even  build  a  pipeline  across  the  State  of 
Alaska. 

We  have  been  waiting  for  2  years. 

I  think  it  is  time  that  we  started  ques- 
tioning the  addition  of  more  environ- 
mental barriers  to  the  decisionmaking 
process  of  where  the  oil  and  gas  supplies 
for  our  country  are  going  to  come  from. 

I  am  not  going  to  oppose  the  amend- 
ment, and  I  appreciate  his  courtesy  in 
modifying  it  to  meet  my  objection.  I 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island, 
respectfully,  that  even  without  this 
amendment,  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  would 
have  studied  offshore  drilling.  The  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  Quality  would 
have  studied  offshore  drilling.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Interior  would  have  had  to  have 
an  environmental  impact  hearing,  a  total 
hearing — and  the  thousand  people  to 
whom  the  Senator  referred  could  express 
their  views.  But  someone  would  have  to 
make  a  decisicm  cm  a  proposed  project, 
■niere  is  no  proposed  project  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  and  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  is  going  to  be  investigating  the 
potantisJ  without  anyone  being  willing 
to  commit  himself  and  say,  "If  we  are 
going  to  do  it.  this  is  the  way  we  want 
to  do  it." 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
for  his  courtesy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  f  nnn  Rhode  Island  desire  the 
modiflcati<m  of  the  amendment  stated? 

Mr.  PEXIi.  Yes.  I  ask  that  my  amend- 
ment be  modified  in  line  with  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

The  amendment,  as  furtho*  modified, 
reads  as  follows: 

On  page  26,  after  line  18,  \xmai,  the  foUow- 
Ing: 

Bac.  316.  (c)  The  Admlnlsttator  of  tb« 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmaq>lkeric  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Department  of  Oommeros, 
after  consultation  wltli  Vb»  Secretary  of  the 
Infterlor  and  the  Administrator  of  the  Envl- 


zonnMoitsl  Proteetlcii  Agaocy,  abaU  enUr 
Into  appropilste  arrangementa  with  tlia  Na- 
tional Aoadamy  of  Setenees  to  undertake  a 
fuU  laveattgattop  of  the  envlronmemal  bas- 
apda  attendant  on  oOkhora  ott  drUllng  on 
taw  Atlantlo  Outer  OoutliMntal  flbtff .  Suoli 
study  tftould  take  Into  oosMtdeFatlfla  ttM 
recraattonal,  martns  reaotuoea,  eoologUsal. 
esttMtlc,  and  raseaidi  values  which  might 
be  Impaired  by  itie  proposed  drlUlng  and 
shall  include  reoonun«tndatte)«B  to  *'«'"«"fi^ 
sutih  enTlronmsntal  hasaKIs,  If  any.  A  rapcrt 
abaU  be  made  to  the  Oongreaa,  to  the  AdnHn- 
istraUn-,  and  to  the  Secretary  by  July  1,  IBTS. 
There  are  autbcrlaed  to  be  approptlatsd 
for  tiM  flaoal  year  In  which  this  Act  Is  en- 
acted sad  lot  the  next  fiscal  year  thereafter 
such  sums  as  may  be  neoeasary  to  carry  out 
this  section,  but  the  sums  appropriated  may 
not  exceed  $600,000. 

Bir.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  suiqx)rt  the  amendment  as  modi- 
fled. 

While  the  matter  of  the  study  by  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  is  a  new 
approach,  the  matter  of  study  generally, 
relative  to  oil  exploration  <ki  the  Con- 
tinental Shelf,  is  not  new.  Ttas  subject 
came  up  with  respect  to  sanctuaries  and 
oil  polluticm  in  the  National  Water  Qual- 
ity Control  Act  which  is  in  conference. 
We  are  talking  about  a  half -million-dol- 
lar study.  The  Committee  on  Interiw  and 
Insular  Affairs  expended  $400,000  to 
$500,000  in  doing  that.  It  made  its  own 
study  and  held  its  own  hearings  at  that 
particular  time.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  reported  in  the  press  that  he 
had  no  intention  to  grant  any  lease 
rights  within  the  next  2-year  period 
pending  his  study  and  intimating  at  that 
time  a  private  study.  Whatever  the  re- 
sults would  be,  they  would  be  submitted 
to  Congress,  particularly  to  the  Senate 
by  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs.  If  the  study  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  arranged  by  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmo^heric  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce in  conjunction  with  the  Interior 
Department  and  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  would  be  of  help.  I  would 
support  it.  It  would  certainly  give  more 
support  and  more  credibility  to  the  ulti- 
mate proposals  on  this  all-important 
score  and.  therefore,  I  would  go  along 
with  the  amendment,  witii  those  com- 
ments. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  would  be 
pleased  to  support  the  amendment.  When 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
PxLL)  was  discussing  the  original  word- 
ing it  was  necessary,  I  thought,  to  point 
out  that  the  line  included  therein,  which 
called  upon  the  study  to  suggest  alter- 
natives to  such  drilling  in  meeting  the 
necessary  energy  needs,  was  duplicative 
of  work  already  being  done  in  the  Na- 
tional Fuels  and  Energy  Studv  being 
conducted  by  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  pursuant  to  Senate 
Resolution  45.  Moreover,  since  the  State 
coastal  zone  management  programs  re- 
late only  to  the  territorial  sea,  we  should, 
therefore,  be  very  careful  of  a  study 
which  extends  beyond  the  territorial  sea 
to  encompass  the  Continental  Shelf.  I 
agree  that  the  amendment,  as  modified, 
and  the  additional  language  which  has 
since  been  added,  merely  asks  for  rec- 
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ommendations  as  to  how  to  preserve  tb  s 
environmental  quality  of  the  coastal  zox  t 
and  the  nearby  ocean  areas.  I  have  r  o 
objection  to  that.  E^reryone  else  seen  b 
to  be  In  the  act  studying  the  enviroc- 
ment,  so  It  would  be  fine  to  have  tras 
study  made  by  the  National  Academy  ( I 

Mr.  HOLLING^S.  Mr.  President,  I  mo^  e 
adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  que  - 
tlon  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  May  I  ask 
distlngiilshed  manager  of  the  bill  wheti 
er  it  is  his  intention  to  ask  for  the  y" 
and  nays  on  final  passage  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  isk 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  jxist  on  final  pi  s- 
sage. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  the  I  11, 
S.  3507,  represents  the  fruits  of  a  coop  x- 
ative  effort  involving  the  Commerce  e  id 
Public  Works  Committees.  I  think  '  tie 
members  of  the  committees  and  the  e- 
qiectlve  staffs  are  to  be  complimen  ed 
for  working  together  In  bringing  t  lis 
matter  to  the  Senate. 

Upon  giving  S.  3507  its  final  re 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  has 
ommended  three  very  short,  but  im; 
tant,  amendments  to  keep  the  coi 
zone  bill  in  harmony  with  other  po 
tlon  control  legislation  which  had 
origin  in  the  Public  Works  Committse. 
These  amendments  have  been  dlscust  ed 
with  the  staff  of  the  Commerce  Coi  a- 
mittee  and  Senator  Holungs  and  it  Is 
my  understanding  they  are  acceptalle. 

I  think  it  is  appropriate  to  give  a  br  ef 
description  of  each  of  these  amendmei  ts 
and  their  purpose. 

As  stated  in  S.  3507  the  purpose  of  t  le 
coastal  zone  management  plan  is  pi- 
mar  ily  to  regulate  land  and  water  usespn 
the  interests  of  environmental  quail 
Pursuant  to  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act,  the  States,  working  togeth 
with  the  Federal  Government,  devel 
and  Implement  programs  necessary 
achieve  water  quality  objectives.  In  ord 
to  avoid  confusion  It  is  necessary  to 
define  water  uses  in  the  context  of  S.  35f7 
so  that  the  program  which  will  be  dev«- 
oped  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  «id 
State  agencies  will  in  no  way  conflict  or 
overlap  with  the  program  adminlstej  ed 
by  the  Environmental  Protection  Agel  cy 
In  concert  with  State  governments.  1  he 
amendment  proposed  would  del  ne 
"water  use"  to  make  It  clear  that  he 
coastal  zone  management  bill  in  no  v  ay 
alters  the  requirements  established  pi  r- 
suant  to  the  Federal  Water  Pollutl  jn 
Control  Act  but  rather  that  such  te- 
quirements  are  Incorporated  into  qie 
coaslsal  zone  program.  The  scope  of  tie 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  ai  d 
the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  ai  e 
therefore  defined  and  made  compatlb!  e 
and  complementary. 

Another  amendment  is  also  necessai  f 
to  make  clear  the  relationship  of  tt:e 
Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  an  1 
other  environmental  protection  act ;, 
specifically  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  and  the  Clean  Air  Act.  It  u 
essentitd  to  avoid  ambiguity  on  the  ques| 
tlon  whether  the  Coastal  Zone  Manage} 


ment  Act  can,  in  any  way,  be  Interpreted 
as  superseding  or  otherwise  affecting  re- 
quirements established  pursiumt  to  the 
Federal  air  and  water  pollutian  control 
acts. 

In  both  the  Clean  Air  Act  and  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act  author- 
ity is  granted  for  efDuent  and  emission 
controls  and  land  use  regulations  nec- 
essary to  control  air  and  water  jMllutlon. 
These  measures  must  be  adhered  to  and 
oiforoed.  Taken  together,  the  amend- 
ments that  we  offer  would  achieve  this 
result. 

The  bill,  S.  3507.  would  establish  a 
Federal  Board  to  assist  in  coordinating 
the  activities  of  various  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  meeting  the  ob- 
jectives of  coastal  zone  management. 
Perhaps  through  oversight  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  is  not  made  a  member  of  that 
Board.  The  third  amendment,  which  I 
offer  for  the  Public  Works  Committee, 
would  add  statutory  membership  for 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency. 

In  our  Judgment,  it  Is  absolutely  es- 
sential that  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agmcy.  the 
primary  official  for  environmental  qual- 
ity in  the  executive  branch,  be  included 
in  any  activity  dealing  with  environ- 
mental quality,  especially  environmental 
quality  relating  to  land  and  water  use. 
Among  other  things,  this  addition  would 
make  meaningful  the  preservation  of 
authority  imder  the  Clean  Air  Act  and 
the  Federal  Water  PoUution  Control  Act 
as  proposed  in  the  other  amendments. 
At  the  same  time  it  would  result  in  close 
coordination  In  implementing  the  objec- 
tives of  pollution  control  and  the  objec- 
tives of  the  Coastal  Zone  Management 
Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  the  three  tech- 
nical amendments  to  the  desk  and  ask 
that  their  reading  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Eaglkton).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered;  and  the  amoidments  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  texts  of  the  three  amendments 
are  as  follows: 

On  page  34  between  lines  17  and  18  In- 
sert the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  NotwltbstAndlng  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  In  any 
way  affect  any  requirement  (1)  eetabllsned 
by  the  Federal  Waiter  Pollution  Control  Act, 
a«  amended,  or  the  Clean  Air  Act,  as  amend- 
ed, or  (2)  established  by  the  Federal  govem- 
meot  or  by  any  State  or  local  government 
pursuant  to  such  Acts.  Such  requlremeoits 
shall  be  Incorporated  In  any  program  devel- 
oped pursuant  to  this  Act  and  shall  be  the 
water  pollution  control  and  air  pollution 
control  requirements  appUcable  to  such  pro- 
gram. 

On  page  17  between  lines  33  and  38  Insert 
the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(10)  The  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency. 

On  page  7  between  lines  8  and  7  Insert 
the  following  new  subsection : 

"(h)  'water  use'  means  activities  which  are 
conducted  In  or  on  the  water  bitt  does  not 
mean  or  Include  the  eotabllshment  of  any 
water  quality  standard  or  criteria  or  the  reg- 
ulation of  the  discharge  or  runoff  of  water 
pollutants  except  as  such  standards  or  cri- 
teria or  regvUatlons  shall  be  Incorporated  In 
any  program  as  provided  by  Sec.  314(e) . 


Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  these  amendments  will  be 
accepted  by  the  distinguished  floor  man- 
ager of  the  biU. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  President,  sub- 
stantlally,  the  three  amendmmts  In- 
clude on  the  one  hand  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Bnvlranmental  Protection 
Agency  on  the  Natkmal  Coastal  Re- 
sources Board,  and  then  spdls  out  that, 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
the  act,  the  provisicns  of  the  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  or  the  Clean  Air  Act 
shall  govern.  We  are  not  trying  in  this 
particular  measure  to  set  any  standards. 
As  the  third  amendment  says,  we  are  not 
trying  to  spell  out  any  criteria  or  regu- 
lations as  encompassed  in  this  one  act. 
In  fact,  we  have  tried  to  protect  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Ccmtrol  Act  as  we 
have  it  now  in  conference.  It  is  a  tenuous 
thing  to  try  to  touch  on  coastal  zones 
and  on  the  matter  of  water  use  and  then 
say  in  the  development  of  coastal  zones 
that  they  not  be  given  any  consideraticm. 
We  think  water  use  should  be  con- 
sidered, among  other  things,  and  we  do 
not  think  we  should  try.  and  do  not  try. 
to  preempt  In  any  manner  or  means  the 
provisions  of  either  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  or  the  Clean  Air 
Act  which  we  are  supporting  In  confer- 
ence with  the  House.  Therefore,  I  would 
be  glad  to  accept  the  amendments. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  would  like  to  have  the 
imderstanding  of  the  floor  manager  of 
the  bill  as  to  the  Intent  of  these  amend- 
ments because  this  is  the  only  oppor- 
tunity we  will  have  to  make  any  legisla- 
tive history  and  elaborate  upon  congres- 
sional Intent. 

I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  would  agree  with  me  that 
the  amendment  which  provides,  and  I 
quote  in  part: 

"Such  requirement  shall  be  incorpo- 
rated in  any  program  developed  pursu- 
ant to  this  Act  and  shall  be  the  water 
pollution  control  axMl  air  pcdlution  con- 
trol requirements  applicable  to  such  pro- 
gram" means  "the"  water  p(^utlon  and 
air  pollution  control  requirements,  in- 
cluding State  and  local  requirements 
pursuant  to  the  Federal  Clean  Air  and 
Water  Acts  to  the  exclusion  of  any  other 
requirements?  What  I  am  saying  Is  that 
the  word  "the"  as  used  In  "and  shall  be 
the  water  pollution  control  and  air 
pollution  control  requirements,"  the 
v»ord  "the"  for  our  purposes  of  em- 
phasis, would  be  underscored  to  mean 
exclusive  of  any  other  pollution  control 
program;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  HOLUNQS.  That  Is  my  under- 
standing. That  is  perfectly  clear.  That  is 
the  intent  of  the  biU. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  manager  of 
the  bill.  That  is  a  helpful  addition  to  the 
legislative  history.  I  am  happy  to  sup- 
port the  amendments  as  offered  by  the 
distingidshed  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mi.  Booos)  . 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  make  certain  I  understand  correctly 
the  answer  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.BAKXR). 

Do  I  understand  correctly  that  the  ef- 
fect of  the  amendments  offered  on  iM^ialf 
of  the  Public  Works  Committee  will  be 
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such  that  the  State  and  local  government 
which  presents  a  plan  to  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  our  Coastal  Zone  Manage- 
ment Act  would  refer  to  the  standards 
of  criteria  and  regulations  that  are  In 
effect  at  that  time  imder  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  or  the  Clean 
Air  Act?  Is  that  the  imderstanding  of  the 
Senator  fnxn  Tennessee? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Including  any  other 
amendments  made  to  the  substance  of 
the  legislation,  the  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  Or  the  Clean  Air  Act.  In  other 
words,  this  is  not  a  pollution  oontrcri  or 
clean  air  control  mieasure.  Tbis  is  a 
coastal  zone  management  biU.  I  think — 
if  we  could  conceive  of  both  measures,  in 
the  development  of  the  coastal  zones 
regulations  for  air  and  water  polliztion — 
that  they  are  both  concerns  of  both 
measures.  But  where  they  could  be,  I 
cannot  imagine  in  this  bill  there  could 
be  a  conflict  with  the  substance  of  the 
Water  Pollution  Control  or  Air  Pollution 
Control  Acts.  They  would  govern,  and 
some  programs  approved  by  the  Gover- 
nor and  amended,  amended  from  time 
to  time  by  the  Governors  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commeroe  for  coastal  zone  man- 
agement have  got  to  conf  onn  to  the 
Water  PoUution  Control  and  the  Clean 
Air  Acts. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Bdr.  Presid^it,  I  under- 
stand the  comment  of  my  good  friend, 
the  Smator  from  South  Carolina.  In  the 
event  a  State  or  local  government  in- 
tends to  increase  these  standards — and 
we  have  testimony  that  some  desire  to 
do  this — and  they  present  a  plan  which 
is  more  stringent  than  the  controls  and 
criteria  contained  in  either  of  these  two 
acts,  then  I  am  a-ssuming  that  we  are 
providing  in  the  amendment  that  It  must 
be  at  least  equivalent  to  the  criteria  es- 
tablished in  the  two  acts.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  The  basic  Water  Pol- 
luticm  Cmitrol  Act  permits  that  as  of 
now.  

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  would 
yield,  the  Senator  fnxn  Alaska  made 
reference  to  my  previous  comment. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  the  amendment  from  which  I  read 
in  part  does  provide  that  the  effect  would 
be  to  include  any  future  amendments  to 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Contnd  Act 
or  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  wiU  read  the  first 
clause  from  subsection  (e)  of  the  third 
amendment: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act,  nothing  In  this  Act  shall  in  any 
way  affect  any  requirement  (1)  established 
by  the  Federal  Water  PoUution  Control  Aot, 
as  amended,  or  tlM  Clean  Air  Act,  as 
amended.  .  .  . 

I  think  cleariy  this  language  is  in- 
tended to  include  any  future  amendment, 
inchiding  S.  2770,  the  1972  amendments 
to  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act,  which  is  now  In  conference.  I  think, 
from  my  vantage  point  and  from  my  un- 
derstanding of  it,  the  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion put  by  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
as  to  viiether  a  local  Jurisdiction,  State, 
or  local  agency  might  require  standards 
in  excess  of  those  spelled  out  In  the  act. 


is  yes;  it  is  clearly  provided  for  under 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Contnd  Act 
and  the  Federal  Clean  Air  Act.  The 
amendment  would  iHt>vlde  that  such 
mtxe  stringent  standards  or  require- 
ments would  be  made  a  part  of  the 
coastal  zone  management  program. 

So,  not  independently,  nor  by  reascHi 
of  this  amendment,  but  by  reasm  of  au- 
thority already  in  the  Federal  water  and 
air  pollution  acts,  local  authorities  could 
require  standards  in  excess  of  Federal 
criteria. 

The  Important  thrust  of  these  amend- 
ments, as  I  understand  them,  and  as  I 
understand  the  Smator  fran  South 
Carolina  to  express  his  sense  of  that  un- 
dersUtndlng,  is  to  make  sure  that  regu- 
latory requirements  under  the  air  and 
water  acts  are  the  ones  included  in  the 
coastal  zone  program  imder  this  act  and 
not  some  other  separately  established 
requirement. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Bfr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand the  Senator  from  Tennessee.  How- 
ever. I  want  to  make  certain  that  the 
Water  Control  and  Clean  Air  Act  re- 
quirements contained  in  this  plan  may 
exceed  the  requirements  set  out  under 
the  two  Federal  laws. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  my  answer 
Is  yes,  that  authority  is  in  both  of  those 
acts.  This  does  not  change  it  Init  incor- 
porates it  into  this  coastal  zone  program. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  So  \aag  as  it  does  not 
increase  the  authority  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Soiator. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  serve  on 
three  committees  of  the  Congress  which 
have  important  Jurisdiction  over  areas 
of  envinmmental  quality;  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works,  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  and  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy.  As  a  result  of  my  experi- 
ence in  these  committees  I  have  a  grow- 
ing c<mcem  with  the  lack  of  coherence 
and  Integration  of  the  environmental 
quality  laws  and  the  regulations.  It  ts  my 
belief  that  we  are  rapidly  approaching 
the  time  when  we  must  look  at  the  en- 
vlrcmmental  protection  laws  Congress 
has  enacted  in  their  totality,  and  perhaps 
integrate  all  of  the  laws  and  regulations 
that  presently  exist  into  a  more  coherent 
body  of  procedural  and  substantive  law. 

m  Uie  interim  Congress  should  not  act 
to  further  confuse  the  scope  of  environ- 
mental laws  and  regulations,  especially 
by  enacting  mandates  to  different 
agencies  of  the  Government  to  perform 
the  same  or  paraUel  activities. 

The  bill  S.  3507,  coastal  zone  man- 
agement, without  the  amendments  rec- 
ommended by  Senator  Booos,  would  have 
this  effect.  In  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act,  especially  as  it  would  be 
amended  by  S.  2770.  the  Congress  has 
enacted  an  elaborate  scheme  for  the  con- 
trol of  water  pollutian  and  the  achieve- 
ment of  water  quality.  Good  government 
dictates  that  this  must  be  the  vehicle  for 
the  regulation  of  water  quality.  We 
should  not  enact  additional  statutes  di- 
recting other  agencies  of  Federal  and 
State  governments  to  perform  overlap- 
ping and  possibly  conflicting  ta^ 
through  an  elaborate  scheme  of  their 
own. 


In  addition  to  causing  confusion  and 
waste,  such  action  would  operate  at  great 
disadvantage  to  those  who  seek  to  com- 
ply with  the  law.  In  addition  to  increas- 
ing procedural  costs,  such  action  would 
create  a  climate  of  imcertainty  which 
ultimately  leads  to  poor  performcoice. 
The  public  expects  more  from  its  gov- 
ernment. 

I  therefore  support  these  amoid- 
ments.  

•nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "Hie 
question  is  oa  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
moits  en  bloc  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  it 
be  reported.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  reported. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  state  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  the 
amendment  will  t)e  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro. 

The  ammdment  reads  as  follows: 

On  page  34,  after  line  17,  add  a  new  sub- 
section (e) : 

"(e)(1)  That  Congress  finds  that  consid- 
eration Is  being  given  to  the  construction 
beyond  the  territorial  sea  off  the  coast  of  the 
United  SUtes  of  ship  docking,  electric  gen- 
erating, and  other  facilities.  Since  adjacent 
coastal  States  might  be  adversely  affected  by 
pollution  from  such  faculties,  It  Is  hereby 
established  as  Federal  policy  to  require  ap- 
proval of  any  States  which  may  be  so  affected 
before  any  such  facilities  are  constructed. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  iK>  Federal  department  or  agency 
shall  construct,  or  license,  or  lease,  or 
approve  in  any  way  the  construction  of  any 
faculty  of  any  kind  beyond  the  territorial 
sea  off  the  coast  of  the  United  SUtes  untU 
(1)  such  department  or  agency  has  filed 
with  the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  a  complete  report  with 
respect  to  the  proposed  facUlty:  (3)  the  Ad- 
ministrator has  forwarded  such  report  to 
the  Governor  of  each  adjacent  coastal  State 
which  might  be  adversely  affected  by 
pollution  from  such  faculty;  and  (3)  each 
such  Oovemor  has  filed  an  approval  of  such 
proposal  with  the  Administrator.  Any  Oov- 
emor who  does  not,  within  ninety  (90)  days 
after  receiving  a  report  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section, file  an  approval  or  dls^proval  of 
the  proposal  in  such  report  shall  be  consid- 
ered for  the  purpose  of  this  subsection  to 
have  approved  such  proposal." 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  offer- 
ing an  amendment  that  will  assure  our 
coastal  States  a  meaningful  role  in  the 
locaticm  and  design  of  any  offshore  oil 
transfer  station  that  might  be  con- 
structed to  serve  the  so-called  "super- 
tankers." 

The  amendment  would  add  a  new  sub- 
section (e)  <m  page  24  of  the  bilL  The 
new  subsection  would  be  at  the  end  of 
section  314,  "Interagency  Coordination 
and  Cooperation." 

A  nimiber  of  Federal,  State,  and  other 
studies  are  currently  underway  to  evalu- 
ate the  need  and  potential  sites  for  one 
or  more  major  bulk  cargo  transfer  sta- 
tions. Such  stations  will  be  needed  if  the 
United  States  is  to  receive  the  econ- 
omies of  scale  offered  by  supertankers. 
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whetho*  transporting  oil  or  otherlbulk 
commodities. 

Present  hartx>rs,  I  am  told, 
handle  such  vessels  because  the  c 
n^  simply  cannot  be  dredged  to  a 
flclent  depth.  The  solution  may  in^ve 
offshore  terminals,  where  the 
ers  could  pump  their  cargo  into  s.. 
tanks.  From  those  tanks  the  oil  couli  be 
piped  ashore  in  underwater  pipeline  or 
transferred  to  barges  or  smaller  tank  srs. 
The  Maritime  Administration,  thro  igh 
a  contract  with  Soros  Associates,  ii  in 
the  process  of  evaluating  the  feasibi  Ity 
of  such  offshore  terminals,  as  well  as 
possible  sites  for  such  terminals.  T  his 
study,  I  understand,  is  to  be  made  p  ib- 
lic  in  a  month  or  two. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Army  Corp  of 
Engineers  is  undertaking,  under  Ser  ite 
resolution,  similar  studies,  raie  of  wlfch 
covers  the  coast  from  Maine  to  Vi 

In  any  case,  it  is  expected  that 
Federal  studies  may  recommmd 
outside  the  3-mile  territorial  limit  oi 
United   States.   Such  sites,   of   co 
would  place  these  facllitiee  in  the 
tlguous  zone,  or  in  international  w 
on  the  Continental  Shelf.  If  that  we: 
of  course,  the  facility  would  be  ou 
the    Jurisdiction    of    the    neighbo 
States. 

Yet,  the  coastal  zones  of  these  nel 
boring  States  could  be  severely  and  _.- 
versely  affected  by  poUution  that  mlj  ht 
come  from  such  an  offshore  facility. 

While  such  a  pollution  dlschai  ?e 
would  be  subject  to  the  cleanup  pro  i- 
sions  of  the  existing  Federal  Water  P  A- 
lution  Control  Act.  this  might  be  insi  f- 
flcient  pn>tecti<xi  for  the  coastal  Stat  s. 
Rather  than  protecting  a  State  and  ts 
coastal  zone  subsequent  to  a  dlschan  e, 
I  believe  It  Is  important  that  the  affect  >d 
States  play  a  meaningful  role  in  the  plLn 
to  construct  such  a  facility.  \ 

And  such  a  facility  will  be  of  maii- 
moth  proportions.  It  will,  of  course,  col  er 
many  acres  of  the  ocean.  It  may  pent  i- 
nently  affect  tidal  currents  and  t  le 
quality  of  fisheries  within  the  coas  al 
zone  of  the  State. 

TTie  amendment  I  am  (Bering  to<!  ly 
would  require  that  any  Federal  agen  sy 
constructing,  leasing,  or  Issuing  a  pern  it 
for  the  construction  of  such  facilit  js 
must  obtain  the  concurrence  of  the  Go  r- 
fWTior  or  Oovemors  of  the  States  th  \t 
would  be  potentially  affected  by  suclua 
facility. 

The   amendment   would   require   t 
Administrator    of    the    Envlronmen 
Protection  Agency  to  study  such  fac 
ties  and  report  on  such  facilities  to 
State  that  is  potentially  affected  ad 
versdy. 

For  example,  a  State  would  be  aff 
adversely  if  such  a  facility  might  dis- 
charge poUutants  that  enter  the  waters 
of  the  State.  Or  the  State  might  be  af- 
fected adversely  If  the  facility  could  be 
seen  from  the  coastal  area  or  the  waters 
of  the  State  and  damage  recreational 
values. 

In  either  case,  the  Governor  must  af- 
firmatively concur  In  the  constructioB 
of  the  facility  within  90  days  of  the  EPA 
remit  to  him.  The  Governor  may  repMt 
adversely.  If  he  does,  the  facility  could 
not  be  built,  licensed,  leased,  or  per- 
mitted. If  the  Governor  did  not  report 


back  within  90  days.  It  would  assumed 
that  he  concurred  In  the  facility. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  tlMtt  the  distin- 
guished chairman,  the  flow  manager  of 
the  bill,  might  consider  accepting  tfae 
amentknent. 

Mr.  HOLUNOS.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  tftirusi  oi  the  particular 
amendment  and  the  leaderahip  on  this 
point  given  by  the  distiiwiilshed  Senator 
from  Delaware,  I  would  personally  think 
this  is  a  good  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  you  can  read  it  and  see 
that,  but  I  meet  myself  coming  cutiund 
the  aomer.  We  started  out  this  morning 
with  last  minute  ooocems  by  my  ocA- 
leagues  that  we  might  infringe  on  an 
area  of  Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  co 
Public  Worlcs.  I  assured  everyone  in  my 
discussion  that  we  were  trying  to  finally 
and  once  and  for  all  establish  a  coastal 
zone  management  program  to  give  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  the  States  In  the 
devdopment  of  these  programs,  and  that 
is  all  this  bUl  pertains  to;  that  we  were 
restricting  it.  In  other  words,  to  the  ter- 
ritorial sea. 

The  amendment  of  our  distinguished 
friend  from  Delaware  goes  beyond  the 
territorial  sea  and  goes  Into  what  we 
agreed  on  and  compromised  on  awhile 
ago.  It  goes  beyond  any  territorial  sea 
to  construction  of  any  facility  on  the 
ocean  floor,  into  what  we  call  a  con- 
tiguous zone  from  the  3-mlle  limit  to  the 
12-mile  limit. 

TUs  amendment  provides  the  Gov- 
ernor would  have  a  veto  over  suoh  mat- 
ters. I  do  not  think  the  Senate  wmnts  to 
go  that  far.  The  amendment  comes  with- 
out public  hearing  and  full  cansldei«- 
tion.  which  we  have  not  had  the  benefit 
of. 

While  I  had  discussed  earlier  this 
morning  with  the  distinguished  Presid- 
ing OfDoer  that  the  Committee  on  Public 
Worics  have  a  chance  to  hear  this  matter. 
I  believe  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  and  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  should  have  an  opportunity 
to  go  into  the  matter  before  it  is  ruled  on. 
Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  would  have 
to  oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
point  out  that  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  is  very  deeply  con- 
cerned with  this  matter  and  is  maUng 
a  study  of  it  now.  In  fact,  this  very  after- 
noon, starting  at  2  p.m..  we  are  having 
public  hearings  dealing  with  deepwater 
harbors  and  tankers.  The  matter  is 
therefore  in  process. 

Therefore,  I  hope  very  much  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  will  not  press  his 
amendment  but  permit  us  to  go  through 
the  legislative  process  and  report  a  bill 
to  the  floor  dealing  with  this  matter, 
based  <m  hearings,  at  which  time  he  well 
might  wish  to  modify  or  suggest  amend- 
ments. It  would  be  germane  at  that  time, 
rather  than  now,  as  this  bill  attempts  to 
deal  with  the  Territorial  Sea.  not  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf. 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
iChalrman  yield  fiuther? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield  to  the  Soiator 
from  Delaware. 


Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  President,  I  appreci- 
ate the  very  kind  and  generous  rematfcs 
of  the  distinguished  chalmum  of  the 
subcommittee  and  the  manager  of  the 
bill,  and  also  the  remarics  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moes) . 
who  Is  chairman  of  the  hearings  Just 
referred  to.  I  am  happy  that  these  hear- 
ings and  studies  are  continuing.  I  believe 
and  hope  they  will  shed  full  light  on  this 
important  subject  so  that  the  Senate  can 
give  the  fullest  consideration  in  light  of 
these  hearings  and  further  studies. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  chairman's 
permission.  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to 
withdraw  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  the  right  to  withdraw  his 
amendment.  The  amendment  is  with- 
drawn. 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman,  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina   (Mr.  Holuhos), 
and  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) 
Mr.  MOSS.  U  the  Senator  from  Dda- 
ware  Is  available,  we  would  like  to  ask 
him  to  come  and  p«uticipate  in  the  hear. 
IngB. 
Mr.  BOGGS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.    HOLLINOS.    Mr.    President,    to 
complete  the  record  on  this  particular 
score,  when  I  talked  in  terms  of  Juris- 
diction, I  talk  not  in  terms  of  exclusivity 
in  that  any  one  committee  was  con- 
cerned with  the  problems  of  offshore  de- 
velopment and  related  ocean  polluticai. 
The  Commerce  Committee  also  is  deeply 
concerned.  The  fact  is  that  yesterday  the 
Maritime    Administrator,     before    the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  in  trying 
to  pursue  the  administration's  ship  con- 
struction measures  and  develop  a  mari- 
time policy,  was  talking  about  construc- 
tion of  supertankers.  When  we  origi- 
nally talked  about  the  bUl.  it  was  30 
ships  a  year  for  10  years,  some  300  ves- 
sels. Now,  rather  than  40,000  and  50,000 
tonners  we  are  going  to  200,000   and 
400.000  tonners  and  rather  than  30  ships 
a  year  for  10  years  we  will  have  60  or  70 
supertankers,  and  where  are  they  going 
to  dock  when  they  have  in  excess  of  an 
80-foot  draft?  They  could  not  cwne  in 
cm  the  east  coast  or  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
So  we  in  the  Commerce  Committee  and 
Appropriations  Committee  were  talking 
about  what  the  Senator  from  Idaho  is 
discussing,  the  development  of  offshore 
landing  facilities. 

The  Senator  frcHn  Alaska  has  been 
pointing  out  this  morning  that  we  will 
need  such  development  for  nuclear 
powerplant  siting,  for  offshore  loa<Ung, 
both  coal  and  oil,  and  other  supertankers. 
Of  course,  the  FAA  Is  considering  this 
approach  in  the  develc«>ment  of  offshwe 
airports. 
lir.  PresklenL  I  am  ready  to  vote. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk.  First,  I  wish 
to  note  what  the  Senator  has  said. 

Coming  from  a  State  which  hopes  to 
be  filling  some  of  these  supertankers  to 
send  American  oil  to  f  ordgn  markets,  we 
want  to  make  certain  that  the  desires  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  are  fulfilled, 
and  that  there  is  absolute  safety  in  any 
one   of   these   terminals   offshore.   We 
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would  be  the  first  to  lose  If  someone  made 
a  mistake  and  did  not  require  absolute 
safety  in  those  facilities.  I  assure  the 
Senator  I  will  work  with  him  to  make 
certain  the  role  of  the  State  In  sup^-vls- 
Ing  this  construction  and  eliminating 
any  hazards  or  esthetic  barriers  to  the 
development  that  will  be  needed  is  taken 
care  of. 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Bffr.  President,  I  espe- 
cially thank  my  good  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Alaska.  I  know  and  value  his  in- 
terest in  these  matters  and  I  appreciate 
the  remarks  Uiat  he  Just  made.  It  is  re- 
assuring to  the  people  of  our  State  and 
to  all  concerned. 

While  I  am  on  my  feet  I  take  this  im- 
portunity to  compliment  my  good  friend, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee and  the  manager  of  the  bill. 
(Mr.  HoLLiNos)  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  SnvsHB) .  and  othor  members  of  the 
committee  for  the  fine  Job  they  have 
done  in  the  past  several  months  in  study- 
ing and  bringing  forth  this  legislation. 
They  have  daae  a  fine  Job  and  they  and 
the  fine  members  of  the  staff  are  to  be 
congratulated. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment,  which  Is  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  pKge  10  between  lines  0  and  7  and  on 
page  16,  between  lines  12  and  13,  Insert  the 
following : 

(1)  The  Secretary  is  authorised  to  make 
management  program  development  or  ad- 
ministrative grants  to  a  political  subdivision 
of  a  State  with  areawlde  powers,  U  the  Sec- 
retary finds  that  the  State  has  not  developed 
a  management  program  required  by  section 
306  of  this  tlUe.  provided  that  if  the  State 
completes  such  a  program  the  authority  of 
this  subsection  shall  terminate  with  regard 
to  any  political  subdivision  of  such  State. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Bfr.  President.  I  did 
not  make  the  usual  request  to  stop  the 
reading  of  the  amendment,  because  it 
is  short  and  addresses  a  point  that  was 
raised  by  the  chairman  of  the  largest 
political  subdivision  of  my  State,  which 
is  the  Greater  Anchorage  Borough, 
which  completed  a  plan  that  would  set 
up  this  program.  The  State  has  not  done 

80. 

In  an  area  such  as  ours,  with  a  coast- 
line equal  to  more  than  half  of  that  of 
the  continental  United  States.  It  will 
take  time,  and  this  will  assure  the  politi- 
cal subdivision  of  my  State,  which  pre- 
pared such  a  plan,  that  they  could  re- 
ceive financial  assistance  from  the  Sec- 
retary until  the  State  completes  Its  plan. 
I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee and  he  has  stated  he  will  be  able  to 
accept  the  amendment  so  that  the 
Greater  Anchorage  Borough  plan  may 
proceed  under  this  act. 

Mr.  HOUjINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  Join 
with  the  Senator  from  Alaska  on  this 
amendment.  The  committee  Is  glad  to 
accept  this  pfutlcular  amedment  be- 
cause it  strengthens  the  bill  and  fills 
the  gi4>  pointed  out  by  the  Senator  from 
Alaska,  where  we  Just  do  not  want  to 
move  forward  with  development,  and  we 
do  not  want  to  tie  our  hands  so  that 
ptogress  cannot  be  made.  jMuticularly 


for  an  important  State  like  Alaska,  which 
has  the  biggest  coastal  area  and  Is  more 
directly  concerned  than  any  of  the  sev- 
eral States. 

So  I  move  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment.      

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  Bffreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  ta 

Mr.  HOLUNGS.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
there  is  only  one  remaining  amendment, 
by  my  distinguished  colleague  from  the 
State  of  Virginia  (Mr.  Spoiiq)  ,  who  has 
been  very  active  on  the  Subcommittee  on 
oceans  and  atmosphere  and  has  woriced 
on  the  coastal  zone  issue.  We  visited  the 
Virginia  Marine  Sciences  Center  and  got 
many  of  our  ideas  firsthand  there,  not 
only  for  the  need,  but  the  proper  i^- 
proach  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
employ  and  profit  from  the  experience  to 
date  in  his  native  State. 

I  think  we  have  one  more  amend- 
ment that  he  will  offer,  and  after  that  we 
will  be  prepared  to  vote  on  final  passage. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

Shortly  before  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee voted  to  report  this  bill,  it  occurred 
to  me  that  the  measure  might  have  a 
prejudicial  effect  upcm  the  matter  of 
United  States  against  BCaine,  et  al.  The 
United  States  in  this  case  is  seddng  a 
determination  of  rights  in  all  the  lands 
and  natural  resources  of  the  bed  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  more  than  three  geo- 
grv)hical  miles  from  the  coastline.  The 
Federal  action,  against  the  13  Atlantic 
coastal  States,  is  in  the  nature  of  a  suit 
to  quiet  title. 

I  have  requested  the  views  of  Virginia 
Attorney  General  Andrew  P.  Miller  on 
this  matter,  and  have  received  three  sug- 
gested amendments  from  him  ^dilch  I 
Intend  to  offer.  I  hope  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Candlna  will  find 
It  possible  to  accept  the  ammdments, 
the  sole  purpose  of  which  is  to  assure 
that  the  bill  will  have  no  mejudldal 
effect  upon  the  litigation. 

I  mig^t  say  to  the  Senate  and  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  that  the 
staffs  of  the  Ccnnmerce  Committee  and 
of  the  Committee  on  Inteiior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  reviewed  these  amendments. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  wish  to  said  his  amendments  to 
the  desk? 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  send  the  amendmmts 
to  the  desk.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  llie  clerk 
will  please  read  the  amendments  of  the 
Soiator  from  Virginia. 

The  assistant  legislative  deck  recMl  the 
amendments,  as  follows: 

On  page  6,  line  14,  insert  the  following: 
strike  ^United  Staites  tetrltartal  seas."  and 
Inaert  the  foUowlng:  'legaUy  recognised  ter- 
rttoclal  seas  ot  the  reapectlve  coastal  states, 
but  shall  not  extend  beyond  the  limits  of 
State  Jurisdiction  as  eetablldied  by  itfae  Sub- 
merged Lands  Act  of  May  33,  1983,  and  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Act  of  1063." 

On  page  23,  line  90,  Insert  tb»  foUonrlng: 
a  otwnma  after  'Veaouroea"  and  Insert  ttie 
following:  "submecged  lands" 

On  page  33,  line  17,  Insert  the  following: 
strike  "section"  and  Insert  the  foUowlng: 
"Act" 


The  PRESIDDfG  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  desire  to  have  the 
amendments  considered  en  bloc? 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  amendments  be 
considered  en  bloc. 

Tbe  PREEODING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

Mr.  HOLUNGS.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  amendments.  We  have  been  try- 
ing to  reconcile  the  amendments  so  that 
we  would  not  interfere  with  any  legal 
oontenticHi  of  any  of  the  several  States 
at  the  present  time  Involved  in  court  pro- 
cedures. At  the  same  time  we  wanted  to 
make  certain  that  Federal  Jurisdlcti(»i 
was  imlmpaired  beyond  the  3-mlle  limit 
in  the  territorial  sea.  If  we  do  not  go  be- 
yond that,  I  think  these  amendments 
take  care  of  it. 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  B<XK3K3.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
express  my  support  for  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Spohg).  This  ammd- 
ment  will  Insure  that  this  l^lslaUon  in 
no  way  prejudices  the  present  considera- 
tion by  the  courts  of  a  case  involving 
State  rl^ts  over  the  seabed.  I  brieve 
this  amendment  is  important,  and  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  for  this  amendment. 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the  Sen- 
ator yidd? 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  simply  wish  to  say  that 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
f rcon  Virginia  is  very  acceptable  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee  in  relation  to  the 
National  Fuels  and  Energy  Study 
which  our  committee  has  undertaken. 
This  makes  clear  that  this  bill  focuses 
on  the  territorial  sea  or  the  area  that 
Is  within  State  Juiisdlction.  and  preserves 
the  Federal  Jurisdiction  b^rond.  which  is 
not  to  be  considered  or  disturbed  by  the 
bill  at  this  time.  If  we  want  to  do  some- 
thing about  that  later,  we  will  have  an- 
other bUl  and  another  opportunity. 

I  am.  therefore,  very  hastpy  to  support 
the  amendment  oSemd  by  the  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
pleased  that  the  Senator  from  Utah  has 
made  this  expression.  Members  of  the  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  and  the  Public 
Works  Committees,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  have  agreed  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
Uoa  is  on  adopting,  en  bloc,  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Soiator  from  Virginia. 

Hie  amendments  were  agreed  to  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  HOLUNGS.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  are  no  other  amendments  to  be 
offered,  I  have  one  final  amendment  to 
offer,  which  I  smd  to  the  desk  and  ask 
that  it  be  read.  

The  PRESIDING  OFTTCER.  The 
amendment  will  be  read. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendmoit.  as  fc^ows: 
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On  p«ge  2.  line  6,  Insert  the 
Strike    the    word    "National"    and 
"ICagnuson." 
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Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  President. 
2,  page  6,  we  entitle  the  bill  the  "Ni 
Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  of 
The  intent  of  this  amendment,  of 
is  to  call  it  the  "Magnuson  Coasi 
Management  Act  of  1972."  All  , 
colleagues  have  been  personally  inc. 
to  the  contributions  made  by  manj  Sen- 
ators, including  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware, in  the  coastal  zone  managi  ment 
bill  some  3  years  ago,  on  which  w  had 
hearings.  The  Senator  from  Alask  \  has 
given  outstanding  leadership  to  thii  par- 
ticular measure.  The  senior  Senatoilfrom 
New  HampsMre  (Mr.  Cotton)  haJbeen 
very  helpful.  But  in  going  over  theAcord 
of  the  past  12  years,  the  reason  thft  bill 
as  controversial  as  it  is  in  natu^  has 
gone  through  the  floor  so  smooth  (r  this 
morning  has  been  due  to  the  leat  srship 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  (Wash- 
ington (Mr.  MAomreoif).  Some  15  years 
ago  he  started  in  this  particular  f  sld  It 
was  under  his  leadership,  in  th<  mid- 
l»«0's.  that  he  introduced  legisla 
stituting  the  Commission  on 
Sciences.  Engineering,  and  R«, 
resulting  in  the  Stratton  Commiss 
port.  It  was  imder  his  leadership 
temporary  Oceanographic  Subcoi 
was  established  and  the  Oceans 
mosphere  Subcommittee  was  iu.. 
as  a  standing  subcommittee  und^ 
Committee  on  Commerce,  and 
Uie  past  2«/i  years  now.  we  l«,»i 
hearings  and  different  discussions 
respect  to  moving  forward  in  this  pj^ui; 
ular  field.  It  was  the  Senator  from  li  ash- 
ington  who  gave  us  the  leader  (hip. 
8pr«dlng  oU  on  troubled  waters,  an  1  we 
finally  got  a  bUl.  I  wish  to  mentio  i  his 

«?.  T,**,*1^!J*™^*"  °'  ^^«  Subcomn  Ittee 
on  Health  Appropriations,  which  en  :om- 
Passed  hearing  some  427  witnesses.  I  do 
not  see  how  an  individual  chairmai  can 
listen  Uiat  long  and  not  abolish  the 
J!??*  IJepartment.  but  he  has  i  iven 
leadership  there.  i  "  «=" 

He  had  an  executive  session  this  mbm- 
tag  He  had  other  witnesses  scheduled. 
Rather  than  try  to  be  here,  after  helhad 
worked  out  this  language,  he  went 
ward  with  those  witnesses. 

I  think  this  body  would  like  to 
nize  his  leadership  in  this  field   a 
hope  my  colleagues  will  join  in  sum 
tag  the  amendment 

Mr.  HOLUNOS.  I  yield 

^JJSU®^^^  ^  ^**°  to  Join  in  his 
amendment.  I  am  privUeged  to  serv«  on 
the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  the 
Soiator  referred  to.  under  the  lea(  ler- 
sWp  ct  the  Senator  from  Washtaj  ton 
(Mr.  M*omjso»).  I  think  the  SenaOr-s 

SSTtS-jo^^SSe^Sr'^*'-' 

Mr.  HOLLINQe.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I.  too.  Join  the  chdr- 
man  of  the  subcommittee  on  this  ame  id- 
ment  Those  of  us  who  know  our  nei  ih 

SS''v*P-^  **"'"»•   **»•  Senator  tvm 
Washtagtcn.  wrtl  realise  how  the  ch  ilr 
men  of  the  subcommittee  and  the  [full 
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Commerce  Committee  worked.  An  arti- 
cle I  recently  read  said.  "What  Maggie 
wants.  Maggie  gets."  "Maggie"  has  been 
a  big  help  in  this  area.  He  has  pursued 
for  many,  many  years  his  great  interest 
in  our  State.  He  was  once  referred  to  as 
the  Senator  from  Alaska,  as  the  senior 
Members  of  this  body  wiU  recall,  be- 
cause we  had  no  Senator,  then,  and  he 
took  care  of  the  territory  of  Alaska  as 
well  as  the  State  of  Washington,  and 
has  done  it  well.  Thus  I  think  it  is  fitting 
testimony  that  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man has  made  this  suggestion. 

Mr.  HOLUNOS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  HoLLnrGs) . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TDNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  both  cosponsor  and  vote  for 
the  passage  of  S.  3507.  the  National 
Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  of  1972. 

The  ocean  front  is  the  single  most 
valuable  natural  resource  ta  California. 
The  bulk  of  the  State's  population  Is 
concoitrated  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
sea,  and  its  impact  upon  the  people's  way 
of  life  is  great.  But  the  California  coast- 
Une  is  shrinking  rapidly  as  demand  for 
its  values  tacreaaes  and  as  public  access 
to  attractive  frontage  decreases.  Unde- 
veloped shoreUne,  including  bays,  estu- 
aries, and  salt  water  marshes,  can  no 
longer  be  regarded  as  ordtaary  real  es- 
tate subject  to  residential  or  commer- 
cial-industrial development. 

In  California,  coastal  and  seaward 
areas  must  be  protected  for  present  and 
future  generations.  The  ecologically  rich 
kelp  forests,  for  example,  which  grow 
from  100  to  1,000  feet  off  shore  must  be 
protected.  Kelp  was  once  prevalent  along 
the  entire  California  coast,  but  sewage, 
pesticides,  industrial  wastes  and  thermal 
pollution  have  greatly  reduced  this  for- 
est to  a  mere  18  square  miles.  For  sci- 
entific, economic  and  ecological  reasons, 
as  well  as  scenic  and  recreational  con- 
siderations, this  remarkable  oxygen  pro- 
ductag  plant  must  be  allowed  to  make  a 
comeback. 

Only  prompt  and  bold  action  can  pro- 
tect the  quality  of  one  of  the  world's 
most  spectacular  shorelines  from  further 
deterioration. 

S.  3507  is  an  important  first  step  in 
that  it  encourages  and  assists  the  vari- 
ous States  in  preparing  and  implement- 
ing management  programs  to  preserve, 
protect,  develop,  and  restore  the  re- 
sources of  the  coastal  zone  of  the  Utalted 
States.  This  bill  authorizes  FMeral 
grants-in-aid  of  up  to  66%  percent  to 
coastal  States  to  develop  coastal  zone 
management  programs.  In  addition 
S.  3507  authorizes  grants  to  help  coastal 
States  Implement  these  management 
programs,  once  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  and  States  would  be 
aided  for  up  to  50  percent  of  the  costs 
in  the  acquisition  and  operation  of 
estuarlne  sanctuaries. 

In  fiscal  year  1973  the  blU  authorizes 
$12  million  for  management  program  de- 
velopment grants,  not  to  exceed  $50  mil- 
lion for  administrative  grants  and  $6 
million  for  estuarlne  sanctuaries  grants. 


Dr.  Joel  Hedgpeth  of  Oregon  State 
University  makes  the  foUowlng  very 
tragic  comment  with  regard  to  the  ac- 
quisition and  preservation  of  estoarine 
sanctuaries  ta  CTalifomla. 

In  aoutbem  California,  for  example,  there 
la  nothing  left.  In  northern  Caltfomla 
Tbmalea  Bay,  which  might  not  fit  acme  defl- 
nlttona,  U  an  Ideal  candidate  beeauae  of 
the  10  years  of  study  that  has  been  carried 
out  there  and  the  dreumstances  that  one 
entire  shore  (almost)  to  within  control  of 
the  Point  Reyes  NaUonal  Seashore.  There 
are  some  Interesting  lagoons  in  northern 
California,  Just  north  of  Eureka. 

Clearly  we  are  already  too  late.  We 
must  act  quickly  to  beg^  to  save  what 
is  left  of  our  coastline  and  to  attempt 
to  restore  jmst  deqwllatlon. 

Recently  the  Institute  of  Govern- 
mental Studies  at  the  University  of 
Oalifomia  at  Berkeley  published  a  book 
entitled  "California's  Disappearing 
Coast:  A  Legislative  Challenge"  by  Oil- 
bert  E.  Bailey  and  Paul  S.  Thayer. 

The  book  summarizes  the  condition  of 
California's  coastline  as  follows : 

Today— a  quarter  of  the  1,000  mile  coast- 
Une — ^from  the  Mexican  border  to  Santa 
Barbara— U  already  largely  occupied  by 
cities,  suburbs.  Industries,  military  bases, 
power  plants,  sewage  discharge  pipes,  tract 
homes  and  hl^-rlae  blockades  of  buUdlngs 
Interposed  between  the  coast  and  the  people. 
Prom  Monterey  to  coastal  areas  north  of  San 
Pranclsoo  the  story  to  much  the  same. 
Beaches  are  poeted  because  of  contamina- 
tion and  flab  catches  are  seised  because  of 
menniry  and  DDT  poisoning. 

Some  reaches  of  the  coast,  from  Mono  Bay 
north  to  Monterey  and  Marin  County  to 
the  Oregon  border,  are  still  relatively  un- 
touched. .  .  . 

But  much  of  thto  to  private  ranchland. 
and  at  the  moment  there  to  absolutely  no 
assurance  It  wlU  escape  the  fate  of  other 
private  ranchland  that,  for  example,  could 
be  found  In  the  Santo  Clara  VaUey  26  years 
ago. 

The  authors  conclude  by  saying  that— 

There  to  no  coordinated  pubUc  regutotlon 
of  thto  priceless  stretch  of  land  and  sea. 

For  the  past  several  years  the  Cali- 
fornia Legislature  has  been  wrestling 
with  the  problem  of  enacting  an  effective 
piece  of  legislation  to  preserve  and  pro- 
tect the  California  coastline. 

The  report  quotes  C^alifomia  Assembly 
Speaker  Bob  Morettl  as  saying  that  the 
best  planning  available  would  be  worth- 
less without  money  to  finance  the  agen- 
cies involved,  but  more  importantly,  to 
purchase  coastal  land  for  public  use. 

S.  3507— if  implemented  in  a  tough 
manner  and  if  adequate  funds  are  m>- 
propriated— could  assist  California  to 
extricate  itself  from  Its  coastal  quagmire. 

It  is  my  hope  that  Federal  legislation 
such  as  S.  3507  with  its  hope  of  Federal 
financial  assistance  will  act  as  a  catalyst 
and  encourage  the  California  Legislature 
to  come  up  with  effective  legislation  to 
deal  with  the  "disappearing  California 
coastline.*' 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  am  very 
irieased  today  to  Join  in  supporting  S. 
3507.  of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor.  The 
passage  of  this  blU  will  bring  to  fruition 
many  years  of  work  by  a  great  many  peo- 
ple. After  several  years  of  study.  Senator 
HoLUKOs  last  year  Introduced  S.  582  as 
a  comprehenstw  proposal  to  deal  with 
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the  problems  manifest  In  the  coastal 
zone.  About  that  same  time.  I  Introduced 
S.  638,  deaUng  with  tlie  same  subject. 
I  have  been  concerned  for  some  time 
with  the  unique  problems  of  pollution 
and  land  use  in  the  coastal  zone  and  be- 
lieve that  we  will  now  be  able  to  begin  to 
work  to  ooneet  them.  This  new  btn.  8. 
3607,  takes  into  consideration  the  best 
aspects  of  8.  582  and  S.  638.  along  with 
some  ideas  that  were  developed  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Oceans  and  Atmos- 
phere in  the  hearings  that  they  hdd.  I 
wish  at  this  time  to  congratidate  the 
members  and  the  staff  of  that  subcom- 
mittee, both  past  and  present,  for  their 
fine  work  on  this  bill  and  the  outstand- 
ing co(veration  that  has  been  dxnm  to 
me  and  my  staff  as  we  were  working  with 
them. 

Mr.  President,  the  heart  of  this  biU  will 
be  the  encouragement  of  the  coastal 
States  to  survey  the  needs  and  problems 
of  their  coastal  zones  and  assistance  to 
them  in  establishing  comprehensive  pro- 
grams for  dealing  with  those  recognized 
needs  and  problems,  m  my  State  of 
Texas,  nearly  40  paxent  of  all  our  citi- 
zens live  in  the  area  50  miles  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

m  addition,  a  great  deal  of  our  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  activity  takes 
place  in  the  same  area.  In  the  Nation 
as  a  viude.  an  even  greater  percentage 
of  activity  takes  place  ta  the  coastal 
zone.  Tba  situation  everywhere  is  be- 
coming more  acute.  Pollution  and  land 
use  problems  are  prtdlferatlng  as  the 
coastal  zone  bec(xne6  more  congested. 
TUs  bill  is  an  attempt  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  assist  the  States  in  correcting 
pollution,  and  planning  for  the  best  use 
of  limited  land  and  water  resources. 

The  emi^asis  in  this  bill  is  on  coopera- 
tion with  the  States,  not  coercion  by  the 
Federal  Government.  During  the  hear- 
ings on  this  subject,  there  was  detected 
an  acute  awareness  by  the  States  of  the 
protdems  of  the  coastal  zone.  Indeed. 
Texas  has  in  many  respects  led  the  way 
toward  categorizing  the  different  uses  of 
land  in  the  coastal  z<xie  and  in  pta- 
polnting  likely  problem  areas.  I  believe 
that  it  is  safe  to  say  that  we  in  Texas 
will  probably  lead  the  way  in  devistag 
and  carrying  out  our  coastal  zone  plan. 
What  the  States  have  needed  for  so  long 
are  the  resources  to  act  to  resolve  the 
evident  problems  of  their  coastal  zones. 
We  are  today  providing  that  assistance. 
IThder  the  terms  of  the  bill,  up  to  66  2/3 
percent  of  the  cost  of  devising  and  then 
canning  out  the  plans  will  be  borne  by 
the  Federal  Government.  Tlie  major  re- 
Qxmsibility  for  drawing  up  the  plans, 
marsh allng  the  necessary  personnel,  and 
then  carrying  out  the  plans  would  fall 
to  the  State  governments,  llils  is  a  some- 
what unique  anproach  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  rdylng  on  the  States  to 
solve  this  problem  rather  than  simply 
federalizing  the  area  and  creating  a  new 
bureaucracy  to  deal  with  it.  I  beUeve 
that  the  States  will  prove  that  they  can 
handle  this  program  and  will  make  it 
work. 

Mr.  President.  I  look  forward  to  early 
enactment  of  this  bill  to  aid  the  coastal 
States  and  in  so  doing  to  aid  the  entire 
Nation.  We  in  the  Congress  have  located 


a  real  need  for  action  and  have  acted 
upon  that  need.  The  unique  problems  of 
coastal  pollution  and  the  varied  compet- 
ing land  uses  will  undoubtedly  be  faced 
up  to  by  the  State  govonments  and  the 
local  governments — ^the  units  that  are 
best  prepared  by  their  locale  to  deal  with 
thnn.  I  know  that  all  of  us  involved  in 
this  effort  will  keep  in  close  contact  with 
the  devdopments  in  the  coastal  zone  and 
stand  ready  to  make  adjustments  and 
provide  m<ne  assistance  if  that  seems 
necessary.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  give  this 
bill  its  overwhelming  suppwt. 

TbB  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  f  lurther  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bin. 

The  bm  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 

third  time.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Eaglron)  .  The  bill  having  been  read  the 
third  time,  the  question  is.  Shall  It  pass? 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  sec<md  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bath),  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Chilis),  the  Senatw  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastlamd)  ,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Hauus).  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hiix).  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  HaaTxc) ,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  HvoHis).  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphut)  .  the  Senator 
from  Washingt<Hi  (Mr.  Jacksoh).  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Joa- 
DAN).  the  Senattu*  frxnn  Ailcansas  (Mr. 
McClxllah)  .  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  McOb).  the  Senat<v  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovBaii).  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskib).  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastou),  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spabkkah)  . 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stsh- 
Nis) .  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Wn.i.TAMs)  are  necessarily  absent. 
I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Mahstiblo)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  E[krmbdt) 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Chilis)  .  the  Senator  frun  Indiana  (Mr. 
Haitki).  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphkit).  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jacksoh)  .  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  KnnncDT) .  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McOn). 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McGovxRN) ,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Bir.  Pastou),  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  WnxiAns)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Billmon)  , 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Bkock)  .  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Biooki),  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Cottoh)  ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  (Mr.  Doli)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
niLo)  is  absent  because  of  deatti  in  his 
ftunlly. 


The  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathus)  and  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  Roth)  are  absent  on  oOdal 
business. 

Ibe  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Scott)  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
on  official  business. 

llie  Senator  from  Sooth  Dakota  (Mr. 
MxmDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
wATiR)  and  the  Smator  from  New  Toik 
(Mr.  Javits)  are  detained  on  official 
business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Bkock)  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Bkooki)  .  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hattibld).  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javxtb)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Delawmre  (Mr.  Boxh) 
would  eadi  vote  *^ea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  68, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 


Aiken 
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TBA»— SB 
Hasleton 


NelaoB 
Packwood 


AUoU 

Anderson 

Baker 

Beau 

Bennett 

Beatsen 

Blbto 

Boot 

Buckley 

BurdlcA 

Bjrd. 

_Harry  F..  Jr. 

Byrd.  Robert  O. 

CsDOon 

Case 

Church 

Oook 

Cooper 

Ctaaston 

Curtto 

DooilnKA 


Brvln 

Ftemln 

Fonc 

Pulbrlght 

Oambrell 

Oravel 

OMflln 

Oumey 

Hansen 

Hnufea 
Inouyc 
Jordan.  Idaho 

IfOCS 

•Cagnuaon 

Mclntyre 

Bleiealf 

IfUler 

Mondale 

MbBtoya 


PeU 

Percy 

PronnSre 

Randolph 

mMooir 

Saxbe 

Schwalksr 

Smith 

Spans 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Stevenaoa 

Syuilimtott 

Taft 

Talmadge 

Tbuimond 

Tower 

Tunney 

Welcker 

Toung 


NATS— 0 


Bajrh 


Brock 
Brooke 

Oblles 

Cotton 

Dole 


Ooldwatcr 

Hazito 

Hart 


NOT  VOITNO— 42 

Hatfield 

Hughes 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Javits 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Kennedy 

Mansaeld 


MoOee 

McOoyeiJi 
Mundt 


McCleOan 


Roth 

Soott 

Spaikman 

Stennto 

WUllams 


So  the  bill  (S.  3507)  was  passed,  as  fol- 
lows: 

8.  8607 
An  set  to  establish  a  national  poUcy  and  de- 
velop a  national  program  for  the  manage- 
ment, benedclal  use,  protecUon.  and  de- 
velopment of  the  land  and  water  resouroea 
of  the  Nation's  coastal  Bonas.  and  for  other 
purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Botae  of 
Repreaentatlvei  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Cangreaa  afembled.  "mat  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  provide  for  a  comprehen- 
sive, long  range,  and  coordinated  national 
program  in  marine  science,  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Council  on  Marine  Resources  and  Xa- 
glneerlng  Development,  and  a  Commtaslon 
on  Marine  Science,  Knglneerlng.  and  Be- 
sources.  and  for  other  purpoeea".  approved 
June  17.  1968  (80  Stat.  203).  as  amended  (8S 
XJS.C.  1101-1134) .  to  further  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  title: 
"TmX  in— MANAOBMBNT  OF  1HB 
COASTAL  ZONK 

"saOBT  TITLB 

"Sac.  301.  Thto  tlUe  may  be  dted  as  the 
"Magnuson  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  at 
1972*. 
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"CONGRESSIONAL   FIMDINCS 

"Sxc.  303.  Th«  Congress  finds  tbat 

"(a)  mere  ib  a  national  interest  in  tie  el> 

fectlve    management,    beneficial    use,   nvtec- 

tlon,  and  development  of  the  coastal   eone; 

"(b)  The  coastal  zone  la  rich  In  a  vi  xlety 
of  natural,  commercial,  recreational,  1:  idus- 
trlal,  and  esthetic  resources  of  Immedlat  t  and 
potential  value  to  the  present  and  t  iture 
well-being  of  the  Nation; 

"(c)  The  increasing  and  oompetln)  de- 
mands upon  the  lands  and  waters  o:  our 
coastal  zone  occasioned  by  population  gi  swth 
and  economic  development,  Includlni  re- 
quirements for  industry,  commerce,  res  den- 
tlal  development,  recreation,  eztractk  a  of 
mineral  resources  and  foasU  fuels,  tran  ipor- 
tatlon  and  navigation,  waste  disposal,  and 
harvesting  of  nsh,  shellfish,  and  other  Avlng 
marine  resources,  have  resulted  In  the  loss 
of  living  marine  resources.  wUdllfe.  nutr  ent- 
rtch  areas,  permanent  and  adverse  chilnges 
to  ecological  systems,  decreasing  open  rfpace 
for  public  use.  and  shoreline  erosion: 

"(d)  The  coastal  zone,  and  the  fish,  i  tiell- 
flsh.  other  living  marine  resources,  and  'trlld- 
llfe  therein,  are  ecologically  fragile  and  con- 
sequently extremely  vulnerable  to  des  ruc- 
tion by  man's  alterations; 

"(e)  Important  ecological,  cultural,  his- 
toric, and  esthetic  values  in  the  coastal  sons 
which  are  essential  to  the  well-being  (f  all 
citizens  are  being  Irretrievably  damaged  or 
lost; 

"(f)  Special  natural  and  scenic  chthrac- 
terlstlcs  are  being  damaged  by  lll-pla  ined 
development  that  threatens  these  valu  «; 

"(g)  In  light  of  competing  demands  and 
the  urgent  need  to  protect  and  to  give  high 
priority  to  natural  systems  In  our  ccastal 
zone,  present  coastal  State  and  local  Ini  tltu- 
tlonal  arrangements  for  planning  and  i  egu- 
latlng  land  and  water  uses  in  such  area  t  are 
Inadequate;  and 

"(h)  The  key  to  more  effective  use  ol  the 
land  and  water  resources  of  the  coastal  »ne 
Is  to  encourage  the  coastal  SUtes  to  eze  -else 
their  full  authority  over  the  lands  and  wi  ters 
In  the  coastal  zone  by  assisting  the  coi  «tal 
States.  In  cooperation  with  Federal  and  ocal 
govemmenu  and  other  vitally  affected  In- 
terests. In  developing  land  and  water  use 
programs  for  the  coastal  zone.  Inclu  ling 
unified  policies,  criteria,  standards,  metl  ods. 
and  processes  for  dealing  with  land  and  v  ater 
use  decisions  of  more  than  local  slgnlflci  nee. 
"dkclaration  or  policy 

"Sec.  303.  The  Congress  finds  and  dec  ares 
that  It  Is  the  national  policy: 

"(a)  To  preserve,  protect,  develop,  and 
where  possible  to  restore,  the  resouro*  ■  of 
the  Nation's  coastal  zone  for  this  and  iuc- 
ceedlng  generations;  (b)  To  encourage  and 
assist  the  States  to  exercise  effectively  heir 
reeponslbUltles  in  the  coastal  zone  through 
the  preparation  and  Implementation  of  i  lan- 
agement  programs  to  achieve  wise  usb  of 
the  land  and  water  resources  of  the  coastal 
zone  giving  full  consideration  to  eooloacal. 
cultural,  historic,  and  esthetic  values  as  well 
as  to  needs  for  economic  development,  (c) 
For  all  Federal  agencies  engaged  In  progi  una 
affecting  the  coastal  zone  to  cooperate  and 
participate  with  State  and  local  gov  (m- 
ments  and  regional  agencies  In  effectuating 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  And,  (d)  to  en- 
courage the  participation  of  the  public .  of 
Federal,  coastal  State,  and  local  govnn- 
ments  and  of  regional  agencies  In  the  de- 
velopment of  coastal  zone  miuiagement  )ro- 
grams.  With  respect  to  Implementation  of 
such  management  programs.  It  Is  the  na- 
tional policy  to  encourage  cooperation 
among  the  various  coastal  SUte  and  regl  >nal 
agencies  including  establishment  of  Irter- 
state  and  regional  agreements,  coopen  tlve 
procedures,  and  joint  action,  partlcul  uly 
regarding  environmental  problems. 

"DETINmONS 

"Sac.  304.  For  the  purposes  of  this  tli  le— 
"(a)  'Coastal  zone'  means  the  coastal 


ters  (Including  the  lands  therein  and  there- 
under) and  the  adjacent  shorelands  (Indud- 

log  tne  waters  tberein  ana  tbereunder), 

strongly    Influenced    by    eacta    otber    and    In 

proximity  to  the  shorelines  of  the  several 
coastal  states,  and  Includes  transitional  and 
Inteitldal  areas,  salt  marshes,  wetlands,  and 
beaches.  The  zone  terminates.  In  Oreat  Lakes 
waten,  at  the  International  boxindary  be- 
tween the  United  States  aiul  Canada  and.  In 
other  areas,  extends  seaward  to  the  outer 
limit  of  the  legally  recognized  territorial  seas 
of  the  respective  coastal  States,  but  shall  not 
extend  beyond  the  limits  of  State  jurisdic- 
tion as  established  by  the  Submerged  Lands 
Act  of  May  22, 1963,  and  the  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf  Act  of  1968.  The  zone  extends  Inland 
from  the  shorelines  only  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary to  control  shorelands.  the  uses  of  which 
have  a  direct  and  significant  Impact  on  the 
coastal  waters.  Excluded  from  the  coastal 
zone  are  lands  the  use  of  which  Is  by  law 
subject  solely  to  the  discretion  of  or  which 
Is  held  in  trust  by  the  Federal  Oovemment, 
Its  offlcen  or  agents. 

"(b)  'Coastal  waters'  means  (1)  In  the 
Oreat  Lakes  area,  the  waters  within  the  ter- 
ritorial jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  con- 
sisting of  the  Great  Lakes,  their  connecting 
waters,  harbors,  roadsteads,  and  estuary-type 
areas  such  as  bays,  shallows,  and  marshes 
and  (2)  In  other  areas,  those  waters,  adjacent 
to  the  shorelines,  which  contain  a  measur- 
able tidal  Influence.  Including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to,  sounds,  bays,  lagoons,  bayous,  pounds, 
and  estuaries. 

"(c)  'Coastal  State'  means  a  State  of  the 
United  States  In,  or  bordering  on,  the  Atlan- 
tic, Pacific,  or  Arctic  Ocean,  the  Oulf  of 
Mexico,  Long  Island  Sound,  or  one  or  more 
of  the  Great  Lakes.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  the  term  Includes  Puerto  Rico,  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  Guam,  and  American  Samoa. 

"(d)  'Estuary'  means  that  part  of  a  river 
or  stream  or  other  body  of  water  having  im- 
Impalred  connection  with  the  open  sea,  where 
the  sea  water  Is  measurably  diluted  with 
fresh  water  derived  from  land  drainage.  The 
term  includes  estuary-type  areas  of  the 
Oreat  Lakes. 

"(e)  'Estuarlne  sanctuary'  means  a  re- 
search area  which  may  Include  any  part  or 
all  of  an  estuary,  adjoining  transitional  areas, 
and  adjacent  uplands,  constituting  to  the 
extent  feasible  a  natural  unit,  set  aside  to 
provide  scientists  and  students  the  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  over  a  period  of  time  the 
ecological  relationships  within  the  area. 

"(f)  'Secretary'  means  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce. 

"(g)  'Management  program'  means  a  com- 
prehensive statement  In  words,  maps.  Illus- 
trations, or  other  media  of  communication, 
prepared  and  adopted  by  the  coastal  State  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
setting  forth  objectives,  policies,  and  stand- 
ards to  guide  public  and  private  uses  of 
lands  and  waters  In  the  coastal  aone  so  as  to 
minimize  direct,  significant,  and  adverse  Im- 
pact on  the  coastal  waters,  and  governmental 
structure  capable  of  implementing  such  a 
program. 

"(h)  'Water  use'  means  activities  whldi 
are  conducted  In  or  on  the  water;  but  does 
not  mean  or  Include  the  establishment  of 
any  water  quality  standard  or  crlterU  or  the 
regulation  of  the  discharge  or  runoff  of  water 
poUuUnu  except  such  standards,  criteria  or 
regulations  shall  be  Incorporated  In  any  pro- 
gram as  provided  by  section  314(e). 

"MANA«»1(XNT   PaOOBAK    DBVKLOPMXNT   OaANTB 

"Sac.  306.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  autborlmd 
to  make  annxial  grants  to  any  coastal  State 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  management  program  for  the  land 
and  water  reeources  of  Its  coastal  zone. 

"(b)  Such  management  program  shall  In- 
clude: 

"(1)  an  Identification  of  the  boundarlaa  of 
the  coastal  zone  of  the  portions  of  the  cmastal 
State  subject  to  the  management  program; 


"(2)  a  definition  of  what  shall  oonstltute 
permissible  land  and  water  uses  within  the 

cowtai  aooe  w  u  to  prevent  Bucb  um  whldi 

nave   a   direct,  algnlflcant,   and  adverse   Im- 
pact on  the  coastal  waters: 

"(3)  an  inventory  and  designation  of  treu 
of  particular  ooncem  within  the  coastal  aons; 

"(4)  an  Identification  of  the  moans  by 
which  the  coastal  State  proposes  to  exert 
control  over  land  and  water  uses,  within  the 
coastal  zone  so  as  to  prevent  such  uses  which 
have  a  direct,  significant,  and  adverse  Impact 
on  the  coastal  waten:  Including  a  listing  <rf 
relevant  constitutional  provisions,  legislative 
enactments,  regulations,  and  Jadioial  deel- 
Blons; 

"(6)  broad  guidelines  on  priority  of  uses 
in  particular  areas,  including  qieclflcally 
those  uses  of  lowest  priority: 

"(6)  a  description  of  the  organizational 
structure  proposed  to  Implement  the  man- 
agement program,  including  the  responsibil- 
ities and  interrelationships  of  areawlde, 
coastal  SUtes,  and  regional  agencies  In  the 
management  process. 

"  (c)  The  granU  shaU  not  exceed  «e%  per 
centum  of  the  costs  of  the  program  in  any 
one  year  and  no  State  shall  be  eligible  to 
receive  more  than  three  annual  grants  pur- 
suant to  this  section.  Federal  funds  received 
from  other  sources  shall  not  be  used  to 
match  such  grants.  In  order  to  qualify  for 
grants  under  this  section,  the  coastal  State 
must  reasonably  demonstrate  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Secretary  that  such  grants  will 
be  used  to  develop  a  management  program 
consistent  with  the  requirements  set  forth 
in  section  300  of  this  title.  After  making  the 
Initial  annual  grant  to  a  coastal  SUte.  no 
subsequent  grant  shaU  be  made  under  this 
section  unless  the  Secretary  finds  that  the 
coastal  SUto  is  satisfactorily  developing  such 
management  program. 

"(d)  Upon  completion  of  the  development 
of  the  SUU's  management  program,  the 
coastal  SUU  shall  submit  such  program  to 
the  SecreUry  for  review,  approval  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  30fl  of  this  title, 
or  such  other  action  as  he  deems  necessary. 
On  final  approval  of  such  planned  program 
by  the  Secretary,  the  coastal  SUU's  eligi- 
bility for  further  granU  under  this  section 
shall  termlnaU,  and  the  coastal  SUU  shall 
be  eligible  for  granU  under  section  306  of 
thU  tme. 

"(e)  OranU  under  this  section  shall  be 
allotted  to  the  coasUl  SUtes  based  on  rules 
and  reg\ilatlons  promulgated  by  the  Secre- 
tary: Provided,  however.  That  no  manage- 
ment program  development  grant  under  this 
section  shall  be  made  In  excess  of  10  per 
centum  nor  less  than  1  per  centum  of  the 
total  amount  appropriated  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section. 

"(f)  Grants  or  portions  thereof  not  obli- 
gated by  a  coastal  SUU  during  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  they  were  first  authorized  to  be 
obligated  by  the  coastal  SUU,  or  during  the 
fiscal  year  ImmediaUly  following,  shall  re- 
vert to  the  Secretary,  and  shall  be  added  by 
him  to  the  funds  available  for  granU  under 
this  section. 

"(g)  With  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  the 
coastal  SUU  may  aUocaU  to  a  local  govern- 
ment, to  an  areawlde  agency  designated  un- 
der section  204  of  the  Demonstration  Cities 
and  MetropoUtan  Development  Act  of  1906  or 
to  an  InUrsUU  agency  a  portion  of  the  grant 
under  this  section  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(h)  The  authority  to  make  granta  under 
this  section  shall  expire  five  years  from  the 
daU  of  enactment  of  this  title. 

"(1)  The  Secretary  Is  authorlaed  to  make 
management  program  development  or  ad- 
ministrative granU  to  a  poUtlcal  subdivision 
of  a  SUU  with  areawlde  powers,  if  the  Sec- 
retary finds  that  the  SUU  has  not  developed 
a  management  program  required  by  seetton 
806  of  this  Utie:  Provided,  That  If  the  SUU 
completes  such  a  program  the  authority  ot 
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this  subsection  shall  UrmlnaU  with  regard 
to  any  political  subdivision  of  such  State. 

"ADKUnSTaATTVC    CKANTS 

"Sbc.  806.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorised 
to  make  annual  granU  to  any  coastal  SUU 
for  not  more  than  66^  per  centum  of  the 
cosU  of  administering  the  coastal  SUte's 
management  program,  if  he  approves  such 
program  In  accordance  with  subsection  (c) 
hereof.  Federal  funds  received  from  other 
sources  shall  not  be  used  to  pay  the  coastal 
SUU's  Share  of  coeU. 

"(b)  Such  granU  shall  be  allotted  to  the 
coastal  SUUs  with  approved  programs  based 
on  rules  and  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary  which  shall  Uke  into  account  the 
exUnt  and  nature  of  the  shoreline  and  area 
covered  by  the  plan,  population  of  the  area. 
and  other  relevant  factors:  Provided,  how- 
ever, That  no  annual  administrative  grant 
under  this  section  shall  be  made  In  excess  of 
10  per  centum,  nor  less  than  10  per  centum 
of  the  total  amount  appropriated  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(c)  Prior  to  granting  i4>proval  of  a  man- 
agement program  submitted  by  a  coastal 
SUU,  the  Secretary  Shall  find: 

"(1)  The  coastal  SUU  has  developed  and 
adopted  a  management  program  for  lU 
coastal  zone  in  accordance  with  rules  and 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secretary, 
which  shall  be  In  accordance  with  the  objec- 
tives of  this  Act,  afUr  notice,  and  with  the 
opportunity  of  full  participation  by  relevant 
Federal  agencies,  coastal  SUU  agencies,  local 
govemmenu,  regional  organizations,  port 
authorities,  and  other  inUrested  parties, 
public  and  prlvaU,  which  Is  adequaU  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

"<2)   The  coastal  SUU  has: 

"(A)  coordinated  with  local,  areawlde,  and 
intersUU  plans  applicable  to  areas  within 
the  coasUl  zone  existing  on  January  1  of  the 
year  In  which  the  coasUl  SUU's  manage- 
ment program  Is  submitted  to  the  Secretary, 
which  plans  have  been  developed  by  a  local 
government,  an  InUrsUU  agency,  or  an  area- 
wide  agency  deslgnaUd  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions esUblished  under  section  204  of  the 
Demonstration  Cities  and  MetropoliUn  De- 
velopment Act  of  1966:  end 

"(B)  established  an  effective  mechanism 
for  continuing  consul  Utlon  and  coordina- 
tion between  the  management  agency  desig- 
nated pursuant  to  paragraph  (6)  of  this 
subsection  and  with  local  govemmenu,  In- 
UrsUU agencies,  and  areawlde  agencies 
within  the  coastal  zone  to  assure  the  full 
participation  of  such  local  governmenu  and 
agencies  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
tlUe." 

"(3)  The  coasUl  SUU  has  held  public 
hearings  In  the  develc^ment  of  the  manage- 
ment program. 

"(4)  The  management  program  and  any 
changes  thereto  have  been  reviewed  and  ^- 
proved  by  the  Governor. 

"(5)  The  Governor  of  the  coastal  SUU 
has  deslgnaUd  a  single  agency  to  receive  and 
adminisUr  the  grants  for  Implementing  the 
management  program  required  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection. 

"(6)  The  coasUI  SUU  is  organized  to  im- 
plement the  management  program  required 
under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection. 

"(7)  The  coastal  SUU  has  the  authorities 
necessary  to  Implement  the  program,  includ- 
ing the  authority  required  under  subaectlon 
(d)  at  this  section. 

"(d)  Prior  to  granting  i4>proval  of  the 
management  program,  the  Secretary  shall 
find  that  the  coastal  SUU,  acting  through 
its  chosen  agency  or  agencies  (Including 
local  governmenu,  IntersUU  agencies,  or 
areawlde  agencies  designated  under  section 
204  of  the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metro- 
poliUn Development  Act  of  1966),  has  au- 
thMlty  for  the  managemeiit  of  the  coastal 
zone  in  aooordanoe  with  the  management 


program.     Such     authority     shall     Include 
power — 

"(1)  to  administer  Und  and  water  um 

regulations,    control    development    In    order 
to  ensure  compiiancs  with  the  management 

program,  and  to  resolve  confllcta  among 

competing  uses;  and 

"(2)  to  acquire  fee  simple  and  less  than 
fee  simple  InUresU  In  lands,  waUrs,  and 
other  property  through  condemnation  or 
other  means  when  necessary  to  achieve  con- 
formance  with    the    management   program. 

"(e)  Prior  to  granting  approval,  the  Sec- 
retary ShaU  also  find  that  the  program  pro- 
vides: 

"(1)  for  any  one  or  a  combination  of  the 
following  general  techniques  for  control  of 
land  and  waUr  uses  within  the  coastal  zone: 

"(A)  Coastal  SUU  establishment  of  cri- 
Urla  and  standards  for  local  implementation, 
subject  to  administrative  review  and  enforce- 
ment of  compliance; 

"(B)  Direct  coastal  SUU  land  and  waUr 
use  planning  and  regulations;  or 

"(C)  Coastal  SUU  administrative  review 
for  consistency  with  the  management  pro- 
gram of  all  development  plans,  iHt)jecU,  or 
land  and  water  use  regulations,  including 
exceptions  and  variances  thereto,  proposed 
by  any  coastal  SUU  or  local  authority  or 
prlvaU  developer,  with  power  to  approve  or 
disapprove  afUr  public  notice  and  an  op- 
portunity for  hearings. 

"(2)  for  a  method  of  assuring  that  local 
land  and  water  use  regulations  within  the 
coastal  zone  do  not  unreasonably  restrict  or 
exclude  land  and  waUr  uses  of  regional 
benefit. 

"(f)  With  the  approval  of  the  Secretary, 
a  coasUl  SUU  may  allocaU  to  a  local  gov- 
ernment, to  an  InUrsUte  agency,  or  an  area- 
wide  agency  designated  under  section  204 
of  the  Demonstration  Cities  and  MetropoU- 
tan Development  Act  of  1966  a  portion  of 
the  grant  under  this  section  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section:  Provided,  That  such  allocation  shall 
not  relieve  the  coastal  SUU  of  the  responsi- 
bility for  ensuring  that  any  funds  so  al- 
located are  applied  in  furtherance  of  such 
ooasUl  SUU's  approved  management  pro- 
gram. 

"(g)  The  coastal  SUU  shall  be  authorized 
to  amend  the  management  program.  The 
modification  shall  be  In  accordance  with  the 
procedures  required  under  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section.  Any  amendment  or  modifica- 
tion of  the  program  must  be  approved  by 
the  Secretary  before  additional  administra- 
tive granU  are  made  to  the  coasUI  SUU 
under  the  program  as  amended. 

"(h)  At  the  discretion  of  the  coastal  SUU 
and  with  the  approval  of  the  SecreUry.  a 
management  program  may  be  developed  and 
adopted  in  segmenu  so  that  immedlaU  at- 
Untlon  may  be  devoted  to  those  areas  within 
the  coastal  zone  which  most  urgently  need 
management  programs:  Provided,  That  the 
coasUl  StaU  adequaUIy  provides  for  the  ul- 
tlmaU  coordination  of  the  various  segmenU 
of  the  management  program  Into  a  single 
unified  program  and  that  the  unified  pro- 
gram will  be  completed  as  soon  as  Is  rea- 
sonably practicable. 

"(I)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make 
management  program  development  or  ad- 
ministrative granU  to  a  political  subdivision 
at  a  SUto  with  areawlde  powers.  If  the 
Secretary  finds  that  the  Ststo  has  not  de- 
vrtoped  a  management  program  required  by 
sectlan  306  of  this  title:  Provided,  That  if 
the  SUto  completes  such  a  program  the  au- 
thority of  this  subsection  shall  termlnaU 
with  regard  to  any  political  subdivision  of 
such  SUU. 

"rWJC    RXABINGS 

"Sbc.  307.  All  public  hearings  by  nonfed- 
eral entitles  required  under  this  title  must 
be  announced  at  least  thirty  days   before 


they  take  place,  and  all  relevant  maUrlals. 
documents,  and  studies  must  be  ma^e  readily 

available  to  the  public  for  study  at  least 

thirty  days  In  advance  of  the  actual  bearing 
or  hearings. 

"StrLBS  AND  IBCXrLATIONS 

"Sec.  308.  The  Secretary  shall  develop  and 
promulgaU,  pursuant  to  section  553  of  title 
5,  United  SUtes  Code.  afUr  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  full  participation  by  relevant 
Federal  agencies,  coastal  SUU  agencies,  lo- 
cal govemmenu,  regional  organizations,  port 
authorities,  and  other  InUrested  parties,  both 
public  and  prlvaU,  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title. 

"aSVUW  P^tPOaMANCK 

"Sbc.  309.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct 
a  continuing  review  of  the  management  pro- 
grams of  the  coasUl  SUUs  and  of  the  per- 
formance of  each  coastid  SUU. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  have  the  author- 
ity to  UrmlnaU  any  financial  assistance  ex- 
Unded  under  section  306  and  to  withdraw 
any  unexpended  portion  of  such  assistance 
if  (1)  he  deUrmines  that  the  ooasUl  SUU 
Is  falling  to  adhere  to  and  is  not  justified  in 
deviating  from  the  program  approved  by  the 
Secretary,  and  (2)  the  coastal  SUU  has  been 
given  notice  of  proposed  Urminatlon  and 
withdrawal  and  given  an  opportunity  to  tM«- 
sent  evidence  of  adherence  or  Justification 
for  alUrlng  lU  program. 

"SXCOB08 

"Sbc.  810.  (a)  Each  recipient  of  a  grant 
under  this  title  shall  keep  such  records  as 
the  Secretary  shall  prescribe,  including  rec- 
ords which  fully  disclose  the  amount  and  dis- 
position of  the  funds  received  under  the 
grant,  the  toUl  cost  of  the  project  or  iinder- 
Uklng  supplied  by  other  sources,  and  such 
other  records  as  will  faclllUU  an  effective 
audit. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  SUtes,  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorized  represenutlves,  shall  have 
access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  exam- 
ination to  any  books,  documents,  papers,  and 
records  of  the  recipient  of  the  grant  that  are 
pertinent  to  the  determination  that  funds 
granted  are  used  in  accordance  with  this 
title. 

"NATIONAL    COASrAL    BBSOUBCES   BOABD 

"Sbc.  311.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established, 
in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  the 
National  Ck>astal  Resoxirces  Board  (hereln- 
afur  called  the  'Board' )  which  shall  be  com- 
posed of — 

"(1)  The  Vice  President,  who  shall  be 
Chairman  of  the  Board. 

"(2)  The  SecreUry  of  SUU. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

"(4)   The  Secretary  of  the  InUrlor. 

"(5)  "nie  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

"(6)  The  Chairman  oi  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 

"(7)  The  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation. 

"(8)  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

"(9)   The  Secretary  of  TransporUtlon. 

"(10)  The  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency. 

"Executive  appointmenU 
"(b)  The  President  may  name  to  the  Board 
such  other  officers  and  officials  as  he  deems 
advisable. 
"AltemaU   Presiding    Officer    Over   Board 

Meetings 
"(c)  The  President  shaU  from  time  to 
time  deslgnaU  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Board  to  preside  over  meetings  of  the  Board 
during  the  absence,  disability,  or  unavail- 
ability of  the  Chairman. 

"Alternates  for  Service  on  the  Board 
"(d)   Bseh  memlMr  of  the  Board,  except 
those  designated  pursuant  to  subeectloD  (b) 
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at  tbU  Motion,  may  daatgn«te  any  ottoer  of 
bla  (topartmant  or  agancy  i^pointad  with 
the  adTloe  and  cooaent  of  tha  Senafta  to  mi  re 
on  the  Board  aa  hla  altamata  In  hla  unavol  1- 
alMeabMnca. 

"Penonnel:  ClvlUan  Xiacutlve  Secretar] 

"(e)  Ttaa  Board  may  employ  a  etaff  to  be 
headed  by  a  civilian  ezecutlye  aeoratary  «  ao 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  and  ah  01 
receive  oompenaatlon  at  a  rate  eatabUshed  >y 
the  Prealdent  at  not  to  exceed  that  of  le'  el 
n  of  the  Federal  Executive  Salary  Schedu  le. 
The  executive  aeoretary,  aubject  to  the  <11- 
rectlon  of  the  Board,  la  authorlMd  to  appol  n 
and  fix  the  oompenaatlon  of  auch  peraons  tl. 
Including  not  more  than  Mven  peraona  w  lo 
may  be  appointed  without  regard  to  drll 
aervloe  laws  or  chapter  81  and  aubchaptar  H 
of  chapter  &3  of  title  6  and  oompenaaited  at 
not  to  exceed  the  highest  rate  of  grade  18 
of  the  General  Schedule  m  may  be  nee  la- 
aary  to  perform  auch  dutlw  aa  may  be  p  "e- 
acrlbed  by  the  Frwldent. 

"(f)  The  Board  ahaU  mMt  regularly  at 
such  tlmM  aa  the  Chairman  may  direct  a  ad 
shall  have  the  following  dutlM: 

"(1)  to  provide  for  the  effective  coorll- 
natlon  between  programs  of  the  Federal 
agenclM  within  the  coastal  aon«; 

"(2)  In  the  caM  of  aerlotia  dlsagreamint 
between  any  Federal  agency  and  a  ooaa  »X 
State  In  the  devtiopment  of  the  program,  1  tie 
Board  ahall  aeek  to  mediate  the  dlflereno  m; 
and 

"(3)  to  provide  a  forum  for  appeala  by  tn 
aggrieved  areawlde  planning  entity  or  uiilt 
of  local  government  from  any  declalon  or 
action  of  the  Secretary  or  areawlde  plannl  ig 
entity. 

"AovnoHT  comnrm 

"Sac.  3ia.  (a)  THe  Secretary  la  authorls  id 
to  eetabllah  a  Coaatal  Zone  Management  A 1- 
vlaory  Committee  (hereafter  referred  to  t  le 
Committee')  to  advUe,  consult  with,  and 
make  recommendatlooe  to  the  Secretary  (n 
mattera  of  policy  concerning  the  coast  U 
BO».  Such  committee  ahall  be  oompoaed  >f 
not  more  than  fifteen  persona  designated  1  ly 
the  Secretary  and  shall  perform  such  fun  !- 
tlona  and  operate  In  such  a  manner  aa  tl  le 
Secretary  may  direct. 

"(b)  Members  of  the  committee  who  a« 
not  regular  fuU-tlme  employees  of  the  Unit  d 
States,  while  serving  on  the  bualneea  of  t  te 
committee.  Including  traveltlme.  may  recel  r« 
compenMUon  at  rates  not  exceeding  tl(X)  p  n 
diem:  and  while  so  serving  away  from  th<lr 
homes  or  regular  places  of  buslnsM  may  1  • 
allowed  travel  expenses.  Including  per  dlen 
In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorlxed  by  se<  - 
tlon  6703  of  title  S,  United  StatM  Code,  f<  r 
Individuals  In  the  Oovemment  Mrvlce  en 
ployed  Intermittently. 

"BSTUABim  BAItCTUAXIES 

"Skc.  313.  (a)  The  Secretary,  In  accord- 
ance with  rules  and  regulations  promulgat4 
by  him,  la  authorized  to  make  available  to 
coastal  SUte  grants  up  to  50  per  centum  lu 
the  costs  of  acquisition,  development,  an; 
operation  of  estuarlne  unctuarlM  for  ths 
purpose  of  creating  natural  field  laboratorle  i 
to  gather  data  and  make  studlM  of  the  nat 
ural  and  human  processM  occurring  wlthli 
and  directly  affecUng  the  estuarlnes  of  th< 
coastal  zone.  The  VMeral  share  of  the  cost 
for  each  such  sanctuary  shaU  not  exceec 
$3,000,000.  No  Federal  funds  received  pur^ 
suant  to  section  306,  ahaU  be  uaed  for  thi 
purpose  of  this  section. 

"n«TEBA(»irCT  COOaonf  ATtON  AND  COOPESATIOM 

"Sac.  314.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  not  ap- 
prove the  management  program  submitted  by 
a  coastal  SUte  pursuant  to  section  306  un 
leu  the  views  of  Federal  agencies  principally 
affected  by  such  program  have  been  ade- 
quately considered.  In  csm  of  serious  dls 
agreement  between  any  Federal  agency  and 
a  coaatal  State  In  the  development  of  the 
program  the  Secretary,  In  cooperation  with 


the  National  Coastal  BaaouroM  Board,  shall 
seek  to  mediate  the  dlfferenoM. 

"(b)  (1)  All  Federal  agendM  oonductlng 
at  supporting  actlvltlM  In  the  coastal  aone 
shall  administer  their  programs  oonsiatant 
with  approved  coastal  State  mani^ement 
programs  except  In  casM  of  overriding  na- 
Uonal  Interest  aa  determined  by  the  Preal- 
dent. FrocedUTM  provided  for  In  regrilatlons 
laaued  punuant  to  section  304  of  the  Demon- 
stration CltlM  and  Metropolitan  Develop- 
ment Aot  at  1066  and  utle  IV  of  the  Intaigov- 
emmantal  Cooperation  Act  of  1066  shall  be 
applied  in  detennlnlng  whether  Federal  proj- 
ects and  actlTltlM  are  consistent  with  ap- 
proved management  programs. 

"(3)  Federal  agenclM  shaU  not  undertake 
any  development  project  In  the  coastal  aone 
of  a  coastal  SUte  which.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  coaatal  State,  is  Inconsistent  with  the 
management  program  of  the  coastal  State 
unlsM  the  Secretary,  after  receiving  detailed 
comments  from  both  the  Federal  agency  and 
the  coastal  8UU  and  affected  local  govern- 
ments, finds  that  such  project  is  consistent 
with  the  obJecUvM  of  this  tlUe,  or  Is  In- 
formed by  the  Secretary  of  DefenM  and  finds 
that  the  project  la  necessary  In  the  Interest 
of  national  security 

"(3)  After  the  final  approval  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  a  coaatal  SUte'a  management  program 
any  applicant  for  a  Federal  license  or  permit 
to  conduct  any  activity  In  the  coastal  and 
eatuarlne  aone  subject  to  such  llcenM  or  per- 
mit, shall  provide  In  the  application  of  the 
Ucenalng  or  permitting  agency  a  certification 
from  the  appropriate  SUto  agency  that  the 
proposed  activity  compiles  with  the  Bute's 
approved  management  program,  and  that 
there  Is  reasonable  assurance,  as  determined 
by  the  SUte,  that  such  activity  wlU  be  con- 
ducted In  a  manner  consistent  wltti  the 
SUte's  approved  management  program.  The 
SUte  shall  establish  procedwM  for  public 
notice  In  the  case  of  all  applications  for  oer- 
tlfloatlon  by  it,  and  to  the  extent  It  deems 
appropriate,  procedurM  for  public  bearings  In 
connection  with  q>eclflc  appllcatlona.  If  the 
SUte  agency  falla  or  refusw  to  set  on  a  re- 
quest for  certification  within  six  months 
after  receipt  of  such  request,  the  certifica- 
tion requlremente  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
waived  with  respect  to  such  Federal  applica- 
tion. No  license  or  permit  shall  be  granted 
until  the  certification  required  by  this  sec- 
tion has  been  obtained  or  has  been  waived 
u  provided  In  the  preceding  sentence.  unleM, 
after  receipt  of  detailed  commente  from  the 
relevant  Federal  and  SUte  agencies,  and  the 
provision  of  an  opportunity  for  a  public 
hearing,  the  activity  Is  found  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  be  consistent  with  the  objectives  of 
this  tlUe  or  necessary  in  the  mterest  of  na- 
tional security.  Upon  receipt  of  such  appli- 
cation and  certification,  the  lloenalng  or  per- 
mitting agency  shall  immediately  notify  the 
Secretary  of  such  application  and  certifica- 
tion. 

"(c)  Coastal  SUte  and  local  govermnente 
submitting  applications  for  Federal  aalst- 
anoe  under  other  Fsderal  programs  affecting 
the  coastal  aone  shall  Indicate  the  views  at 
the  appropriate  coastal  State  or  local  agency 
as  to  the  relationship  of  such  aetlvltlM  to  the 
approved  management  program  for  the  coast- 
al aone.  Such  appUoatlons  shall  be  stibmlttad 
and  coordinated  m  aooordanoe  with  the  pro- 
visions of  tlUe  IV  of  the  Intergovernmental 
OoordlnaUon  Act  of  1M8  (83  SUt.  1098). 
Federal  agencies  ahall  not  approve  proposed 
projecte  that  are  Inoonalstant  with  a  coastal 
SUte's  managamant  program,  except  upon  • 
finding  by  the  Secretary  that  such  project 
Is  consistent  with  the  purposM  of  this  title 
or  necessary  In  the  Interat  of  national  se- 
curity. 

"(d)  Nothing  in  thU  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued— 

"(1)  to  diminish  either  Federal  or  SUte 
Jurisdiction,  re^Kmslblllty,  or  rlghU  la  tha 
field  of  planning,  development,  or  oontral  «( 


water  reaouroM,  submerged  lands  and  navi- 
gable watan:  nor  to  displace,  superssde.  limit, 
or  modify  any  Interstate  compact  or  the  Ju- 
risdiction or  responalblllty  of  any  legiUly 
established  Joint  or  common  agency  of  two 
or  mora  BUtM,  or  of  two  or  mora  StatM  and 
the  Federal  Otovemment;  not  to  Umlt  the  au- 
thority of  CongreM  to  authorlM  and  fund 
projecte; 

"(3)  to  change  or  otherwlM  affect  the  au- 
thority or  responsibility  of  any  Federal  of- 
ficial In  the  discbarge  of  the  dutlM  of  his 
office  except  m  required  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  thU  tlUe: 

"(3)  as  superseding,  modifying,  or  rapeal- 
ing  existing  laws  applicable  to  the  various 
Federal  agenclM,  except  as  required  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title;  nor  to  affect 
the  Jurisdiction,  powers,  or  prerogatives  of 
the  International  Joint  CommUslon,  United 
SUtM  and  Canada,  the  Permanent  Engineer- 
ing Board,  and  the  United  SUtM  Operat- 
ing Xntlty  or  EntitlM  Mtabllshed  piirauant  to 
the  ColumMa  River  Basin  Treaty,  signed  at 
Washington.  January  17,  1861.  or  the  Inter- 
national Boimdary  and  Water  Commission, 
United  States  and  Mexico. 

"AXiruAX.  aapoKT 

"Sac.  315.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  prepara 
and  submit  to  the  PrMldent  for  transmittal 
to  the  OongreM  not  later  than  November  1 
of  each  year  a  report  on  the  administration 
of  this  title  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  The 
report  shall  include  but  not  be  restricted  to 
(1)  an  identification  of  the  coastal  SUte 
programs  approved  punuant  to  this  title  dur- 
ing the  preceding  Federal  fiscal  year  and  a 
description  of  thoM  programs;  (3)  a  listing  of 
the  coastal  SUtM  particlpaUng  in  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title  and  a  deacrlptlon  of  the 
sUtus  of  eadi  coastal  SUte's  prograoM  and 
ite  aocomplishmente  during  the  preceding 
Federal  fiscal  year;  (3)  an  ttemlaation  of  the 
allotment  of  funds  to  the  various  coastal 
SUtM  and  a  breakdown  of  the  major  projecte 
and  areM  on  which  thew  funds  were  ex- 
pended; (4)  an  identification  of  any  coastal 
SUte  programs  which  have  been  reviewed 
and  dlM^proved  or  with  respect  to  wMch 
grante  have  been  terminated  under  this  title, 
and  a  sUtement  of  the  reasons  for  such  ac- 
tion; (8)  a  listing  of  the  Federal  develop- 
ment projecte  which  the  Secretary  hM  re- 
viewed under  eeetlon  314  of  this  title  and  a 
summary  of  the  final  action  taken  by  the 
Secretary  with  respect  to  each  such  project; 
(6)  a  summary  of  the  regulations  Issued  by 
the  Secretary  or  in  effect  during  the  pre- 
ceding Federal  fiscal  year;  (7)  a  summary  of 
outstanding  problems  arising  in  the  admin- 
istration of  this  title  in  order  of  priority;  and 
(8)  such  other  informatlcm  as  may  be  appro- 
priate. 

"(b)  The  report  required  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  contain  such  recommendations  for 
addiUooal  legialaUon  m  the  Secretary  deems 
necessary  to  achieve  the  obJectivM  of  this 
title  and  enhance  ita  effective  operatton. 

"AtTTHOEIZATIOir    OF    APPSOPBIATIOIfS 

"Sk;.  316.  (a)  There  an  authorised  to  be 
appropriated — 

"(1)  the  sum  of  112.000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1073,  and  such  sxims  m 
may  be  necessary  for  the  fiscal  year  1974 
through  1077  for  grante  imder  section  306,  to 
remain  avaUable  until  expended; 

"(2)  such  Btmis,  not  to  exceed  880.000,000, 
M  may  be  necessary  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1073,  and  such  suims  as  may  be 
necessary  for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year 
thereafter  for  grante  under  section  806  to 
remain  avaUable  until  expended;  and 

"(3)  such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $6,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1073,  m 
may  be  neoeasary  for  grante  under  section 
818. 

"(b)  Thera  sra  also  authorteed  to  be  wp- 
proprtated  to  the  Secretary  such  sums,  not  to 
$1,800,000  annually,  as  may  be  naces- 
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aary  for  adminlstrattve  etpansM  Inoidant  to 
the  admlnlatratlon  of  this  tltls. 

"(o)  (1)  Tha  Administrator  of  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmo^tharte  Administration  ot 
the  Dsfiartmant  ot  CommerM.  after  oonaolta- 
tton  with  the  Secretary  of  tlM  Intarlcr  and 
tiM  AdminlBtratar  at  the  bivlrannMOftal 
Protaotion  Agency.  sbaU  enter  into  appiD- 
pitate  airangeuMnto  with  the  National 
Aoadamy  of  SelsncM  to  lutdartake  a  full 
invsstlgatlon  of  the  environ  mental  haaaida 
attendant  on  offshore  oU  drUUng  on  the  At- 
lantic Outer  Continental  Shelf.  Such  study 
should  take  into  conskleraUon  the  recrea 
tlonal.  marina  reeouroea,  ecologloal.  esthetle, 
and  rassarch  valuM  whMi  ml|ikt  be  Im- 
paired by  the  propoaad  drilUng  and  shaU  In- 
clude recommendations  to  eliminate  suob  en- 
viroomental  haaarda.  if  any.  A  rq>ort  tfiaU 
be  made  to  the  CongieM.  to  the  Admlnl^ra- 
tor.  and  to  the  Secretary  by  July  1,  1973. 

"(2)  There  are  authorlaed  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  year  in  i^ich  this  Aot 
is  imnr**^  and  for  the  next  fiscal  year  there- 
after sQch  sums  M  may  be  neoaasary  to  carry 
out  this  subsection,  but  the  sums  apfuroprl- 
ated  may  not  exceed  $600,000." 

1ST.  HOLUNOS.  Mr.  Presidesit,  I  move 
to  reooosider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

"ne  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLUNOe.  Mr.  PresideDt,  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make 
technical  and  clerical  c<HTections  in  the 
engrossment  of  8.  3507.  as  amended. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FEIOM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Lecmard. 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


REPORT  ON  ADMINI8TRATIOW  OF 
THE  NATURAL  OAS  PIPELINE 
SAFETY  ACT  OP  1968— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Hie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Eaglron)  laid  before  the  Senate  the  fol- 
lowing message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  which,  with  the  accom- 
panying report,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce: 

To  the  Congrets  of  the  United  States: 

I  herewith  transmit  the  Fourth  Annual 
Report  on  the  Administration  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1968. 
Tills  report  has  been  prepared  in  accord- 
ance with  Section  14  of  the  Act,  and  cov- 
ers the  period  of  January  1. 1971,  through 
December  31.  1971. 

Richard  Nixon. 
Trx  Wmn  Housx,  AprU  25,  1972. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  RAIL  PASSEN- 
GER SERVICE  ACT  OF  1970 

BCr.  ROBERT  C.  BTRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  ocxisent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar No.  72S.  I  do  this  80  that  the  bUl 
will  become  the  pending  business. 

The  PRBSmiNa  OFFICER.  The  biU 
wiUbesUtedbytitle. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  foUows: 


A  Mil  (HJl.  11417)  to  amend  the  BaU 
PssMi^ar  Samoa  Act  of  1070  to  provide  fi- 
nancial SMistanoe  to  the  National  Ballroad 
Passenger  Corporation  for  tha  purpoM  of 
puwaiaslng  railroad  aqulpmant,  and  for  other 
puiposM. 

The  PRESIDING  OJWICKK.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objectitm.  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  rei>orted  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  with  an  amendment  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert: 


That  section  808(d)  at  the  BaU 
Sernoe  Act  of  1970  (48  VSJO.  B4S(d))  Is 
^wMiii^f^  by  inserting  immadlattf  y  before  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  seoond  sentence  the 
following:  ".  except  that  no  such  oflloer  shaU 
receive  con^>ensatlon  at  a  rate  in  axceM 
of  that  prescribed  tor  levd  I  of  the  Kxeou- 
tive  Schedule  under  section  8813  of  title  8. 
United  SUtM  Code". 

Sec.  a.  Section  808  of  tha  BaU  PasMnger 
Service  Act  U  1070  (48  V3X3.  848)  te 
amended  by  inserting  the  foUowing  after 
tha  seo(Hul  sentence:  "Insofar  as  practicable, 
the  Corporation  shall  directly  operate  and 
control  all  aspecte  of  ite  raU  pasMnger 
service." 

Sac.  3.  Section  806  of  the  BaU  PasMnger 
Sernoe  Act  of  1070  (48  VJB.C.  646)  la 
amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  subsection  as  fcUows: 

"(f)  The  Ccrpraation  shaU  be  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  section  683  of  titie  8,  United 
SUtM  Code." 

Sac.  4.  Sectbm  308  of  the  BaU  PasMnger 
Service  Act  of  1070  (48  UB.C.  648)  Is 
amended  by  redeaignatUig  subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  as  subsections  (b)  and  (c) ,  respec- 
tively, and  by  inserting  a  new  subsection 
(a)  as  foUows: 

"(a)(1)  Not  later  than  the  eightieth  day 
foUowlng  the  end  of  each  calendar  month, 
the  Coiporatimi  shaU  transmit  to  the  Oon- 
greM and  rdeaM  to  the  pubUc  the  foUoirtng 
information  iq>pUcabIe  to  Ite  operationa  for 
such  calendar  month: 

"(A)  Total  ttemlaed  revenuM  and  ex- 
penses. 

"(B)  Revenues  and  expensM  of  each  train 
operated. 

"(C)  RevenuM  and  total  expensM  at- 
trlbuUble  to  each  railroad  over  which  serv- 
ice Is  provided. 

"(3)  Not  later  than  the  fifteenth  day  fol- 
lowing the  end  of  each  calendar  month,  the 
Corporation  shaU  transmit  to  the  CongreM 
and  releaM  to  the  public  the  foUowlng  In- 
formation applicable  to  Ite  operations  for 
such  calendar  month: 

"(A)  The  average  ntmiber  of  pasaengera 
per  day  on  board  each  train  operated. 

"(B)  The  on-time  performance  at  the  final 
destination  of  each  train  operated,  by  route 
and  by  railroad.". 

Sac.  6.  Section  808  of  the  RaU  PasMnger 
Service  Act  of  1070  (48  UjB.C.  848)  is  further 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  subsection  aa  follows: 

"(d)  The  Corporation  shall  prepara  and 
transmit  to  the  CongreM  and  to  the  Preal- 
dent on  or  before  November  1,  1073,  a  ccm- 
prebenalve  report  on  the  potential  for  trana- 
porteUon  of  mall  and  expr«M  on  Intercity 
paaMnger  tralna.  The  report  ahaU  identify 
the  total  volume  of  maU  and  expreM  moving 
between  polnto  along  routM  ovar  which  Inter- 
city rail  pasaenger  service  was  being  provided 
during  AprU  1071;  the  breakdown  of  auch 
volume  by  cIsm  within  each  category;  the 
breakdown  of  auch  vdtmie  by  the  mode  of 
tranaporUtlon  carrying  It;  and  the  break- 
down of  revenuM  accruing  to  each  carrier 
from  auch  tranapcrtetion.  The  report  ahaU 
estimate  the  potential  volume  and  revenue 
which  could  be  derived  from  transporution 


of  maU  and  expreM  on  intercity  trains  oper- 
ated for  tha  purpoM  of  providing  modena. 
efficient  Intercity  transportation  of  passan- 
gen  between  pdnte  along  routM  over  which 
intercity  raU  passenger  service  was  being 
provided  during  AprU  1071,  Including  con- 
sldwation  of  utUixatlon  of  contalnos,  um  of 
modem  en-route  eortlng  methoda,  and  pro- 
vlsicm  of  expreM  eurice  by  which  the  shipper 
must  deliver  the  shipment  to,  and  the  re- 
ceiver must  pick  up  the  shipment  from,  raU 
pawnngw  aUttona.  The  Secretary,  the  Post- 
master General,  the  Commission,  and  aU 
catrlen  and  forwarden  of  maU  and  expreM 
are  hereby  required  to  extend  fuU  coopera- 
tion to  the  Corporation  In  furnishing  infor- 
mation for  preparaticm  of  the  report.  The 
report  ahaU  Include  reconunendations  for 
auch  leglalation  aa  the  Corporation  deter- 
minM  is  neceaaary  or  desirable  to  fadUUte 
an  Increase  in  ite  transporUtion  of  maU  and 
eq>reM." 

Sac.  6.  Section  403(a)  of  the  RaU  Passen- 
ger Service  Act  of  1070  (48  VS.C.  66a(a) )  U 
amended  by  inserting  the  words  "within 
ninety  days  after  i4>plication  by  the  Cor- 
poration," after  "IntersUte  Commerce  Com- 
mission shall,"  and  bef<ve  "if"  in  the  second 
sentence. 

Sac.  7.  (a)  Section  408(a)  of  the  RaU  Pm- 
senger  Service  Act  of  1070  (46  U.S.C.  565(a) ) 
Is  amended  to  read  aa  foUowa: 

"(a)  A  railroad  shaU  provide  fair  and 
equlUble  arrangemente  to  protect  the  In- 
terMte  of  employees.  Including  employcM 
of  terminal  companlw,  affected  by  a  discon- 
tinuance of  intercity  raU  passenger  service 
whether  occurring  before,  on.  or  after  Jan- 
uary 1,  1075.  A  'discontinuance  of  intercity 
raU  passenger  service'  shaU  include  any  dis- 
continuance of  service  performed  by  raU- 
road  under  any  faculty  or  service  agree- 
ment under  sections  305  and  403  of  this  Act 
or  pursuant  to  any  modification  or  termina- 
tion thereof  or  an  aMumption  of  operations 
by  the  Corporation." 

(b)  Section  405(b)  of  the  RaU  Passenger 
Service  Act  of  1970  (45  UJ3.C.  565(b))  U 
amended  by  inserting  the  foUowlng  words 
after  the  words  "affected  employeea"  in 
the  last  sentence  thereof:  ".  including 
affected  terminal  employeM,". 

(c)  Section  405(c)  of  the  RaU  PaaMnger 
Service  Act  of  1070  (45  UB.C.  665(c))  la 
amended  to  read  aa  foUows : 

"(c)  Upon  commencement  of  operations 
In  the  basic  system,  the  substantive  requlre- 
mente of  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this 
section  shaU  apply  to  the  Corporation  and 
Its  employees  in  order  to  lns\ire  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  protective  arrangemente  spe- 
cified in  such  subsections,  except  that  noth- 
ing in  this  subsection  shaU  be  construed  to 
impoM  upon  the  Corporation  any  obligation 
of  a  raUroad  with  napect  to  any  right,  prlv- 
Uege,  or  benefit  earned  by  any  employee  as 
a  res\Ut  of  prior  service  performed  for  such 
railroad.  The  Secretary  cS  Labor  ahaU  certify 
that  affected  en^oyoM  of  the  Corporation 
have  been  provided  fair  and  equiUble  pro- 
tection as  required  by  this  section  within 
one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after  assun^- 
tion  of  operations  by  the  Corporation." 

Sec.  8.  Section  405  of  the  RaU  Passenger 
Service  Act  of  1070  (46  VS.C.  565)  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following    new   subsection: 

"(f)  llie  Corporation  shaU  take  such  ac- 
tion as  may  be  neoeasary  to  asaura  that,  to 
the  maximvim  extent  practicable,  any  raU- 
road employee  eligible  to  receive  XrM  or  re- 
duced-rate tranq)orUtk>n  by  railroad  on 
April  30,  1071,  iinder  the  terms  of  any  pcritcy 
or  agreement  in  effect  on  such  date  will  be 
eligible  to  receive,  provided  space  Is  avaUable. 
free  or  reduced-rate  tranqxtrUtion  on  any 
intercity  raU  psMengwr  service  provided  by 
the  Corporation  under  this  Act,  on  terms 
similar  to  thoM  avaUable  on  such  date  to 
such  railroad  emfrioyee  xinder  such  policy  or 
agreement.  Howevar.  the  Corporation  may 
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apply  to  all  railroad  employees  enable  t> 
receive   free   or   reduced-rate   tranaportatloi  t 
under  such  policies  or  agreements,  a  singl  i 
systemwlde  schedule  of  terms  determined  b  r 
the  Ck>rporatlon  to  reflect  terms  appUcabl ) 
to  the   majority   of   such   employees  und( 
those  policies  or  agreements  tn  effect  on  Aprft 
30,  1971 .  The  Corporation  shall  be  relmburae<  1 
by  the  railroads  by  way  of  payment  or  ollse  i 
for  such  coets  as  may  be  Incurred  In  provid 
Ing  transportation  services  to  railroad  em 
ployees  under  any  policy  or  agreement  re 
ferred  to  In  the  first  sentence  of  this  sub 
section.  Including  the  coets  of  lmplementln( ; 
and  administering  this  section.  Within  ninet; ' 
days  after  the  enactment  of  this  sentence 
each  railroad  shall  enter  Into  an  agreemen' 
with  the  Corporation  for  the  payment  of  suet 
expenses.  If  the  Corporation  and  a  railroad 
are  unable  to  agree  as  to  the  amount  of  anj 
payment   owed   by   the   railroad   under   thK 
subsection,  the  matter  shall  be  referred  to 
the  Commission  for  decision.  The  Commis- 
sion,   upon    investigation;    shall    decide    the 
issue  within  ninety  days  following  the  date 
of  referral,  and  its  decision  shall  be  binding 
on   both   parties.   If   any   railroad   company 
which    operates    Intercity    passenger    servici 
not    under   contract   with    the    Corporatloi 
notifies  the  Corporation  and  railroads  whlct 
have   entered   into   the   agreement   specifleC 
above  that  It  will  accept  the  terms  oT  th< 
systemwlde  schedule  of  terms  and  the  com 
pensatlon  specified  in  the  agreements,  such 
railroad   company   shuv    be   reimbursed    foi 
services  to  railroad  employees  in  accordanc* 
with  the  agreements.  As  used  in  this  sub 
section,  the  term  'railroad  employee'  meant 
(1)  an  active  full-time  employee.  Including 
any  such  employee  during  a  period  of  fur- 
lough or  while  on  leave  of  absence,  of  a  rail 
road  or  terminal  company,  (2)  a  retired  em 
ployee  of  a  railroad  or  terminal  company 
and  (3)  the  dependents  of  any  employee  re' 
ferred  to  In  clause  (1)  or  (2)   of  this  sen- 
tence.". 

Sec.  9.  Section  601  of  the  Rail  Passenger 
Service  Act  of  1970  (46  U.8.C.  601)  la 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Skc.  601.  Pkdxkai.  Orants. 

"(a)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  approprl 
ated  to  the  Secretary  In  fiscal  year  1971, 
$40,000,000  and  in  subsequent  fiscal  years  a 
total  of  $270,000,000,  these  amounU  to  re 
main  available  until  expended,  for  pay 
ment,  pursuant  to  terms  and  conditions  pre' 
scribed  by  the  Secretary,  to  the  Corporation 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in — 

"(1)   the  Initial  organization  and  opera 
tlon  of  the  Corporation; 

"(2)  the  establishment  of  Improved  reS' 
ervatlons  systems  and  advertising; 

"(3)  servicing,  maintenance,  repair,  and 
rehabilitation  of  railroad  passenger  equip- 
ment; 

"(4)  the  conduct  of  research  and  devel- 
opment and  demonstration  programs  re- 
specting new  rail  passenger  services; 

"(5)  the  development  and  demonstration 
of  Improved  rolling  stock; 

"(6)  essential  fixed  facilities  for  the  oper- 
ation of  passenger  trains  on  lines  and  routes 
Included  In  the  basic  system  over  which  no 
through  passenger  traitu  are  being  operated 
at  the  time  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  Includ- 
ing necessary  track  connections  between  lines 
of  the  same  or  different  railroads; 

"(7)  the  pwchase  or  lease  by  the  Corpo- 
ration of  railroad  rolling  stock;  and 
"(8)  other  corporate  purposes." 
"(b)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Secretary  $2,000,000  annually,  for 
payment,  pursuant  to  terms  and  conditions 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  to  the  Corpora- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  assisting  In  the  de- 
velopment and  operation  of  International 
rail  passenger  services  between  the  United 
SUtes  and  Canada  and  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico.  Such  International  rail 
passenger  services  shall  Include  Intercity  rail 


passenger  service  between  points  within  the 
United  SUtes  and — 

"(1)  Montreal,  Catuwla; 

"(2)  Vancouver,  Canada;  and 

"  (3)  Nuevo  L4u«do,  Mexico. 
For  the  purposes  of  section  404(b)  of  this 
Act,  international  rail  passenger  services 
provided  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  Included  within  the  basic 
system.". 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Section  602  of  the  RaU  Pas- 
senger Service  Act  of  1970  (46  U,8.C.  602) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sac.  602.  OtTAKANTKE  OF  LOANS. 

"(a)  The  Secretary  la  authorized,  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe, 
to  guarantee  any  lender  against  loss  of  prin- 
cipal and  Interest  on  securities,  obligations, 
or  loans  (Including  refinancings  thereof) 
issued  to  finance  the  upgrading  of  roadbeds 
and  the  purchase  by  the  Corporation  or  an 
agency  of  new  rolling  stock,  rehabilitation  of 
existing  rolling  stock,  reservation  systems, 
switch  and  signal  systems,  and  other  capital 
equipment  and  facilities  necessary  for  the 
Improvement  of  rail  passenger  service.  The 
maturity  date  of  such  secvu-ltles,  obligations, 
or  loans.  Including  all  extensions  and  renew- 
als thereof,  shall  not  be  later  than  twenty 
years  from  their  date  of  Issuance. 

"(b)  All  guarantees  entered  Into  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  section  shall  constitute 
general  obligations  of  the  Umted  States  of 
America  backed  by  the  fiill  faith  and  credit 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

"(c)  Any  guarantee  made  by  the  Secretary 
tinder  this  section  shall  not  be  terminated, 
canceled  or  otherwise  revoked;  shall  be  con- 
clusive evidence  that  such  guarantee  com- 
piles fully  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
and  of  the  approval  and  legality  of  the  prin- 
cipal amount.  Interest  rate,  and  all  other 
terms  of  the  securities,  obligations,  or  loans 
and  of  the  guarantee:  and  shall  be  valid  and 
Incontestable  In  the  hands  of  a  holder  of 
a  guaranteed  security,  obligation,  or  loan, 
except  for  fraud  or  material  misrepresenta- 
tion on  the  part  of  such  holder. 

"(d)  The  aggregate  unpaid  prlnclptU 
amount  of  securities,  obligations,  or  loans 
outstanding  at  any  one  time  which  are 
guaranteed  by  the  Secretary  under  this  sec- 
tion may  not  exceed  $250,000,000.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  prescribe  and  collect  a  reasonable 
annual  guaranty  fee. 

"(e)  There  are  authorized  to  be  i^>proprl- 
ated  to  the  Secretary  such  amounts,  to  re- 
main available  until  expended,  as  are  neces- 
sary to  discharge  all  his  responsibilities  under 
this  section. 

"(f)  If  at  any  time  the  moneys  available  to 
the  Secretary  are  Insufficient  to  enable  him 
to  discharge  his  responsibilities  under  guar- 
antees issued  by  him  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  he  shall  issue  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  notes  or  other  obligations  In 
such  forms  and  denominations,  bearing  such 
maturities  and  subject  to  such  terms  and 
conditions,  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury.  Redemption  of  such 
notes  or  obligations  shall  be  made  by  the 
Secretary  from  appropriations  available  un- 
der subsection  (e)  of  this  section.  Such  notes 
or  other  obligations  shall  bear  Interest  at  a 
rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  taking  into  consideration  the  cur- 
rent average  market  yield  on  outstanding 
marketable  obligations  of  the  United  States 
of  comparable  maturities  during  the  month 
preceding  the  issuance  of  such  notes  or  other 
obligations.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  purchase  any  notes  or  other  obligations 
Issued  hereunder  and  for  that  purpose  he  Is 
authorized  to  use  as  a  public  debt  transac- 
tion the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  any  secu- 
rities Issued  under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond 
Act.  as  amended,  and  the  purposes  for  which 
securities  may  be  Issued  under  that  Act,  as 
amended,  are  extended  to  Include  any  pur- 


chase of  such  notes  or  obUgatlons.  The  8eei«- 
tary  of  the  Treasury  may  at  any  time  aeU  any 
of  the  notes  or  other  obUgatlons  as  acquired 
by  him  under  this  subsection.  All  redemp- 
tions, purchases,  and  sales  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  of  such  notes  or  other  oUl- 
gatlona  shall  be  treated  as  public  debt  trans- 
acUons  of  the  United  SUtes." 

(b)  Section  602  (b),  (c),  (d),  (e),  and  (f) 
or  the  RaU  P$— nger  Service  Act  of  1970,  as 
amended  by  aubaeetlon  (a)  of  this  section 
ahaU  also  apply  to  guarantees  made  by  the 
Secretary  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
The  amendment  of  section  602(a)  shau  not 
affect  the  legality  of  guarantees  made  by  the 
Secretary  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
but  such  guarantees  shall  continue  in  effect 
until  discharged  by  payment  of  the  loan 
guaranteed,  together  with  Interest,  after  such 
date. 

Sec.  11.  Section  806  of  the  RaU  Passenger 
Servloe  Act  of  1970  (46  UB.C.  644)  Is 
amended — 

(a)  by  Inserting  "AND  CERTAIN  RAIL- 
ROADS" Immediately  before  the  period  at 
the  end  of  the  section  heading;  and 

(b)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (B)  of 
subsection  (2)  as  "(C)"  and  inserting  a  new 
paragraph  (B)  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(B)  To  the  extent  the  OomptroUer  Gen- 
eral deems  necessary  In  connection  with  au- 
dits as  he  may  make  of  the  financial  trans- 
actions of  the  CorpomMaa  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (A)  at  this  subsection,  his  repreeenU- 
tives  shall  have  access  to  all  books,  accounts, 
records,  reports,  files,  and  other  papers, 
things,  or  property  belonging  to  or  In  use 
by  any  raUroad  with  which  the  Corporation 
has  entered  into  a  contract  for  the  perform- 
ance of  intercity  raU  passenger  service,  per- 
taining to  such  railroad's  financial  tranaac- 
tiona  and  necessary  to  faclUUte  the  audit, 
and  such  repreeenutlves  ^all  be  afforded 
full  facilitiee  for  verifying  transactions  with 
the  balances  at  securltiee  held  by  depoaito- 
rlee,  fiscal  agents,  and  custodians.  AU  such 
books,  accounts,  records,  reports,  fUes,  papers, 
and  property  of  such  railroad  ahaU  remain 
In  the  possession  and  custody  of  the  raU- 
road.". 

Sec.  12.  The  amendments  made  by  thia  Act 
shaU  be  effective  upon  enactment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
there  will  be  no  action  on  this  bill  today. 
Therefore,  I  yield  the  floor  to  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Bdlssouri 
(Mr.  Sybungton)  . 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  able 
acting  majority  leader. 


VIETNAM— MISUNDERSTOOD 
UNDERSTANDINGS 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  in 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  CcHnmlttee  on  April  17  and  18. 
the  Secretaries  of  State  and  Defense 
placed  great  emphasis  on  what  they 
characterized  as  violations  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  of  "understandings"  which 
had  been  arrived  at  in  discussions  be- 
tween representatives  of  the  United 
States  and  North  Vietnam  in  Paris  in 
September  and  October  1968.  It  was  in 
these  discussions  that  the  groimdwoi^ 
was  laid  for  the  total  cessaticm  of  UJ3. 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  as  an- 
nounced by  the  previous  administration 
on  October  31,  1968,  and  the  subsequent 
expansion  of  the  Paris  talks  to  Include 
representatives  of  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment and  the  National  Liberation  Ftont. 

Since  October  1968  there  has  been 
continuing  public  controversy  concern- 
ing the  nature  and  particulars  of  these 
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"understandings."  Both  the  United 
States  and  North  Vietnam  have  charged 
the  other  with  not  having  lived  up  to 
whatever  was  agreed  or  "understood"  in 
the  course  of  the  September-October 
1968  talks  in  Paris;  and  both  sides  have 
now  placed  their  own  selected  and  frag- 
mentary versions  of  those  talks  before 
the  public. 

The  most  recent  instance  of  this  was 
the  release  by  the  North  Vietnamese 
delegation  in  Paris  on  April  20  of  a 
document  describing  the  1968  negota- 
tlons  and  containing  selected  quotations 
from  the  "minutes"  of  the  1968  discus- 
sions and  the  effect  of  this  North  Viet- 
namese action  has  been  to  complicate 
further  the  question  of  determining 
what  was  or  was  not  said  or  "tmder- 
stood"  in  1968. 

Because  both  sides  have  now  made  an 
issue  of  the  1968  discussions,  and  because 
this  issue  is  coitral  to  the  current  ac- 
tions being  taken  by  the  United  States, 
as  well  as  to  the  prospect  for  possible  fu- 
ture negotiations,  it  is  clear  that  the 
full  record  of  these  talks  should  now  be 
made  available  to  the  public. 

During  his  testimony  before  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  on  April  18, 
Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  expresised  the 
view  that  the  "minutes  '  of  the  1968  dis- 
cussions should  be  available  to  anyone 
to  read.  He  added  that  the  committee  had 
already  been  given  the  minutes  by  the 
executive  branch:  While  we  are  con- 
vinced the  latter  statement  was  made  in 
good  faith,  it  was  nevertheless  erroneous. 

Given  Secretary  Laird's  view  that  both 
the  committee  and  the  public  should  have 
the  record  of  the  meetings,  we  are  hope- 
ful that  steps  can  now  be  taken  to 
promptly  make  public  the  full  record 
of  the  1968  talks. 

Toward  that  end,  we  have  sp<4cen  to 
both  Secretary  Laird  and  Secretary  Rog- 
ers, and  have  written  to  them  urging  that 
the  minutes  of  the  1968  discussions  be 
transmitted  to  the  committee;  also  that 
they  may  be  promptly  declaisslfled.  In 
addition,  I  have  asked  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  declassify  the  transcripts  of 
background  briefings  which  were  held  by 
high  executive  branch  officials  on  the 
evening  of  October  31,  1968. 

These  meetings  with  the  press  were 
obviously  hdd  to  explain  to  the  public, 
via  the  news  media,  the  basis  on  which 
the  United  States  agreed  to  stop  its  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam  and  on  which  the 
North  Vietnamese  agreed  to  expanded 
petM;e  talks.  As  such,  they  provide  an  in- 
valuable insight  Into  the  content  of  U.S. 
policy  at  the  time. 

At  present,  the  Committee  cm  Foreign 
Relations  has  copies  of  the  two  back- 
grounders in  question,  both  of  which, 
however,  bear  a  "c<»ifldential"  security 
classiflcaticHi.  It  is  Impossible  to  justify 
any  such  classiflcatian.  in  view  of  the  fact 
the  documents  in  quesUon  are  a  record 
of  conversations  between  public  officials 
no  ledger  in  office  and  members  of  the 
press  representing  the  public.  Tbia  situa- 
tion should  be  corrected  at  the  same  time 
the  minutes  are  released,  ni  this  way. 
the  public  will  be  able  to  gain  a  full 
understanding  of  what  its  r^resenta- 
tives  thought  was  being  "understood"  in 
October  1968. 


In  calling  upon  the  executive  branch 
to  take  these  actions,  we  are  not  pre- 
judging any  of  the  issues  involved,  or 
implying  any  criticism  of  the  mannN-  in 
which  the  1968  discussioos  wexe  handled, 
or  the  manner  in  i^iich  they  are  now  be- 
ing interpreted.  Rather,  we  are  pursuing 
the  fundamental  right  of  the  Congress 
to  know  the  facts,  so  that  they  in  turn 
can  partidiMtte  in  an  informed  manner 
in  the  formulation  of  policies  which  pro- 
foundly affect  the  security  and  w^are 
of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  note  that  I  was  to  give 
this  statement  tomorrow.  It  is  my  under- 
standing, from  the  distinguished  acting 
majority  leader,  that  there  may  not  be  a 
session  tomorrow  and,  therefore,  I  have 
made  my  statement  today. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Missouri  is  correct. 
There  is  a  very  good  likelihood  that  there 
will  not  be  a  session  tomorrow,  and  we 
should  know  within  the  next  few  minutes 
whether  there  will  be  one. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  Speaker 
had  affixed  his  signature  to  the  following 
enrolled  joint  resolution: 

S.J.  Res.  218.  A  Joint  reaolutlon  to  extend 
the  authority  conferred  by  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1969. 

Ihe  enrolled  joint  resolution  was  sub- 
sequently signed  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Allen)  . 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
TRUTH  IN  LENDING  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1972 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  upon  dis- 
position of  the  pending  business,  H.R. 
11417,  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  Order  No.  718, 
S.  652,  to  amend  the  Truth  in  Lending 
Act  to  protect  consumers  against  careless 
and  unfair  billing  practices,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

XTNAinMOtrS-CONSKNT  AOMXtMEHr 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  ccHisent,  having  cleared 
this  request  with  Senators  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  and  having  discussed  it  with 
the  distinguished  assistant  Republican 
leader,  that  time  on  the  bill,  S.  652,  be 
limited  to  2  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  able  manager  of  the  bill,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Prox- 
MiRx),  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Binnitt)  ;  that  time  on 
any  amendment  be  limited  to  1  hour  to 
be  equally  divided  between  the  propo- 
nent of  the  amendment  and  the  manager 
of  the  bill,  with  the  exception  of  the  fol- 
lowing amendments: 

An  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  on  which  there  would 
be  2  hours,  and  two  amendments  by  the 
Senator  from  T^^sconsin  (Mr.  Proxkire)  . 


on  each  of  which  there  would  be  2  hours, 
the  time  to  be  equally  divided  in  those 
cases  as  aforementioned;  and  that  time 
on  any  amendment  to  an  amendment, 
debatable  motion  or  app^,  be  limited 
to  30  minutes,  to  be  equsJly  divided  be- 
tween the  mover  of  such  and  the  distin- 
guished manager  of  the  bill,  unless  the 
manager  of  the  bill  is  in  favor  of  any 
of  the  foregcdng  amendments,  motions, 
or  appeals,  in  which  case,  time  in  oppo- 
sitloD  thereto  be  under  the  control 
of  the  distinguished  assistant  Republi- 
can leader  of  his  designee. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not 
object — ^I  want  to  indicate  that  I  have 
had  an  oivortunity  to  discuss  this  mat- 
ter with  the  distinguished  Senator  fnMn 
Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  and  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)  .  The  Soiator  from  Texas  want- 
ed to  check  it  but  he  has,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  no  objecti<»;  so  that  I  know  of 
no  objection  from  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  assistant  Republican  lead- 
er. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong)  .  Is  there  objectlcai  to  the  unani- 
mous request  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The    unanimous-consent    agreements    v*" 
entered  today  read  as  follows :  *^ 

S.  2219 

Ordered.  That,  effective  on  Thursday,  Aprtl 
27,  1972,  It  be  In  order  during  the  period  for 
recognition  of  the  leaders  for  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd) 
to  move  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
S.  2219,  a  blU  to  amend  tlUe  38  of  the  United 
SUtes  Ckxie  to  authorize  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  provide  certain  asslst- 
anoe  In  the  eeUbllshment  of  new  public  non- 
profit medical,  health  professions,  and  allied 
health  schools  and  the  expansion  and  Im- 
provement of  health  manpower  training  pro- 
grams in  Veterans'  Administration  facilities 
and  m  existing  educational  institutions  affil- 
iated with  the  Veterans'   Administration. 

Ordered  further,  ITiat,  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bUl,  debate  shaU 
be  limited  to  6  minutes,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd)  and  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Griffin). 

Ordered,  That,  effective  on  Tliursday  AprU 
27,  1972,  ImmedUtely  upon  the  dlq>OBltlon 
of  the  blU  H.R.  11417,  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  S.  652,  to  amynrt  the 
Truth  in  Lending  Act,  with  debate  on  any 
amendment  (except  an  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  and  two 
amendments  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[ISt.  Proxmlre) ,  to  be  limited  to  2  hours  each) 
ShaU  be  limited  to  one  hour  and  on  any 
amendment  to  an  amendment,  debaUble 
motion,  or  appeal,  shall  be  limited  to  30 
minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controUed 
by  the  mover  of  any  such  amendment  or  nK>- 
tlon  and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Proxmlre) :  Prot>ided,  That,  in  the  event  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  Is  in  favor  of  any 
such  amendment  or  motion,  the  time  in  op- 
position thereto  shaU  be  controUed  by  the 
assistant  minority  leader  or  some  Senator 
designated  by  him. 

Ordered  further.  That,  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bUl,  debate  shaU 
be  limited  to  2  hours,  to  be  equaUy  divided 
and  controUed,  respectively,  by  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmlre)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett) : 
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ORDER    FOR    CX>N8IDERA'nONlOF 
VETERANS'  ADMINISTRAT  ON 

HEALTH    MANPOWER    TRAINSIO 
ACT  OF  1972 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Prisl- 
dcnt,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  on 
lHuTBday  next,  April  27.  1972,  it  be  In 
order  during  the  time  allotted  to  lie 
assistant  majority  leader  under  he 
standing  order  to  call  up  Calendar  ffo. 
726,  8.  2219,  a  bill  to  amend  title  3i  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  authorize  ^e 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
provide  certain  assistance  in  the  est  \b- 
lishment  of  new  public  nonprofit  vat  di- 
cal,  health  professians,  and  aUied  hes  1th 
scho(ds  and  the  expansion  and  impro  re- 
ment  of  health  manpower  training  p  "o- 
grams  in  Veterans'  Administration  !a- 
dlitles  and  in  existing  educational  ini  ti- 
tutiou  affiliated  with  the  Veterans'  i  ad- 
ministration: and  that  time  thereon  be 
limited,  not  to  exceed  6  minutes,  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  assistant  i  la- 
Jority  leader  and  the  assistant  Repu^li 
can  leader.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Withi>ut 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER     FOR     ADJOURNMENT 
10  A.M.  ON  THURSDAY,  APRIL 
1972 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pru- 
dent, in  view  of  the  foregoing  agijee- 
ments,  I  now  ask  unanimous 
that,    when   the   Senate   completes 
business  today,  it  stand  in  adjournment 
until  10  ajn.  on  Thursday  next. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ro 

27. 


consent 
its 


CONSIDERATION  OF  PENDING  B]  LL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pnsi 
dent,  it  is  imderstood,  in  my  conver  la 
tions  with  various  Senators,  that    ;he 
so-called  Amtrak  bill,  which  is  the  pei  id' 
ing  business,  will  not  require  a  giBat 
deal  of  time.  The  effort  was  made  to 
secure  a  unanimous-consent  agreemmt 
in  regards  thereto,  but  it  was  ftolt  t  lat 
the  measure  could  be  dlspMed  of  In 
rather  short   order   and   without   ^xvf 
unanimous  agreement  thereon. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  pF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS  QN 
THURSDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pru- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
Thursday  next,  following  the  recog  li- 
tion  of  the  two  assistant  leaders  unt  er 
the  standing  order,  there  be  a  perl  ad 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  momiog 
business  for  not  to  exceed  30  minues 
with  statements  limited  therein  to 
minutes,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  t  le 
Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  the  imflp- 
Ished  business. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Wlthi^ut 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presideiit. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  T1  ils 
will,  hopefully,  be  the  final  quorum  c|jl 
of  the  day. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerfc 
will  call  the  na. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonmi  call  be  reednded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectlaii,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  TO  9:30  AJJL. 
THURSDAY.  APRIL  27.  1972 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  PresidAt, 
I  ask  unanimous  ocmsent  that  n^ien  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today.  It 
stand  in  recess,  rather  than  adjourn- 
ment, until  the  hour  of  9:30  ajn.  on 
Thiirsday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATORS GRAVEL  AND  BROCK  ON 
THURSDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  following 
the  recognition  of  the  two  assistant  lead- 
ers on  Thursday  next,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Oravsl)  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes 
and  that  he  be  foUowed  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Brock)  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  at 
the  conclusion  of  which  the  Chair  lay 
before  the  Senate  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  program  for  Thursday  is  as  follows: 

The  Senate  will  convene  on  Thursday 
at  9 :  30  a jn.  After  the  two  assistant  lead- 
ers have  been  recognized  under  the 
standing  order.  Senators  Guvkl  and 
BaocK  will  be  recognized,  each  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes  and  In  that  order. 
There  will  be  no  morning  business  trans- 
acted, except  perhaps  later  in  the  day. 
Following  Mr.  Bkock,  the  Chair  wUl  lay 
before  the  Senate  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness, HJl.  11417,  the  so-called  Amtrak 
measure.  I  would  Imagine  that  there  will 
be  a  rollcall  vote  or  roUcall  votes  thereon, 
and  I  have  already  Indicated  that  it  Is 
not  anticipated  that  a  great  deal  of  time 
Is  expected  to  be  taken  on  that  measure. 

Following  the  dlq>08itioii  of  the  Am- 
trak bill,  the  Chair  will  then  lay  before 
the  Senate  a  bill  dealing  with  truth-in- 
billlng  practices.  A  time  agreement  has 
been  entered  thereon.  It  Is  anticipated 
that  several  amendments  will  be  offered, 
and  that  that  bin  will  require  the  rest 
of  the  day.  with  several  roUcall  votes  on 
amendments  and  final  passage.  If  the 
bill  is  not  completed  on  Thursday,  it  win 
spill  over  Into  Friday,  and  it  would  then 
be  completed  on  Friday.  But  I  would  hope 
that  action  would  be  completed  on  the 
truth-in-billing  practices  bill  on  Thurs- 
day. Moreover,  a  bill  dealing  with  gold 
devaluation  la  expected  to  be  reported 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee  oo 
Thursday  afternoon,  and  possUdy  that 
bill  can  be  handled  late  Thursday  or  on 
niday.  It  is  not  expected  to  take  long. 


It  la  anticipated  that  onoe  these  1 
ures  have  been  disposed  of.  the  Senats 
would  then  be  ready  to  proceed  with  the 
conslderatkm  of  the  USIA-8tate  author- 
ization bill  on  Friday. 

So,  In  summatloQ.  there  wUl  be  rollcall 
votes  on  Thursday.  There  could  be  roll- 
call  votes  on  Friday  In  the  event  that  the 
truth-ln-lending  practices  bill  is  not  dis- 
posed of  on  Thunday. 


RECESS  TO  9:30  AM..  THURSDAY. 
APRIL  27.  1972 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move.  In  aooord- 
anoe  with  the  previous  order,  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  9:30  ajn.  on 
Thursday. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  1 :20 
pjn..  the  Senate  took  a  recess  until 
Thursday,  ^irll  27, 1972,  at  9:30  ajn. 


NOMINA'nONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  April  25, 1972: 

PSDBUL  POWBt  COlOaSSXOM 

Plnkney  CalTln  Walkar,  of  Mlaaourl.  to  b* 
a  OMintMr  of  tb«  FMlerai  Power  Oommlaslon 
for  the  term  of  5  yeui  expiring  June  aa,  1977. 
(Reappointment.) 

VS.  DisnacT  Comrs 
Cbarles  W.  Joiner,  of  Michigan,  to  be  a 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Michigan,  yloe  Talbot  Smith,  retired. 

OsPAsmzMT  or  Jctrcs 

Everett  R.  Langford,  or  Oregon,  to  be  U.8. 
marshal  for  the  district  of  Oregon  for  the 
term  of  4  years,  Tlce  Parley  B.  Morgan,  de- 
ceased. 

Ik  tri  Aib  Poscb 

The  following  officer  to  be  placed  on  the 
retired  list  In  the  grade  Indicated  under  the 
provisions  of  section  8863,  title  10,  of  the 
umtedStetesOode: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.    Oen.    Pred   M.    Dean,    ae»-60-8616PB 
(major   general,    Regular   Air   Fone),   VS. 
AlrPorce. 

The  following  officer  to  be  asslgntil  to  a 
position  of  Importance  and  responslbMity  re- 
quiring the  rank  at  lieutenant  general,  under 
the  provisions  of  section  8046,  tltte  10,  United 
StetesCode: 

MaJ.  Oen.  WUllam  P.  Pitts,  5ei-«4-7aB8PR 
(major  general.  Regular  Air  Poroe),  VS. 
AlrPorce. 

Ik  TBS  AUCT 

The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  officer  named  herein  for  i4>pointment 
as  a  Reserve  commissioned  oOosr  of  the 
Army,  under  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
Stetes  Code,  sections  6B3(a)  and  3893: 

To  be  briifadier  general 
Col.  Evan  Albert  Tumage.  S8AM  414-33- 
8681,  Adjutant  General's  Corps. 

In  the  Army 
The  following-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion in  the  Reeerve  of  the  Army  oS  the  United 
Statee,    under   the   prorislans   of   title   10, 
United  States  Code,  section  SS70: 

AUCT  PSOMOTIOK  LST 

To  be  oofamel 
Anson,  James  J.,  66S  64  7778. 
BuUer,  OUver  J..  Jr.,  4O»-aO-37O0. 
Demos,  Angeio  P.,  147-89-«654. 
Holton,  Pranklyn  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hyman.  Petsr  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
JODSS.  Robert  W..  633-0»^164. 
Juarsii,  Angeio  D.,  848-3»-1887. 
Kuhns.  Craig  8.,  644  34  8884. 
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Launlus.  Charles  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
liewU,  Benjamin  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Paul  R.  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pasoone,  Donato,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Raskin.  Max.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sbelton,  Kenneth  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slkes.  Uoyd  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tldwell,  W.  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUlla.  Marvin  P.,  S3ft-14-0638. 

CHATLAIM 

To  be  colonti 
Walsh,  Martin  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MSDZCAI.   CORPS 

7*0  be  colonel 

Benway,  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McMaster,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Moore,  Conrad  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nolen,  Harold  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following-named  ofDcers  for  pr(»no- 
tlon  m  the  Reeerre  of  the  Army  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  sections  3366  and  8367: 

AStCT    PROMOTION    UST 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Bates,  Jimmy  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Benham,  Pred  G.,  Hr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bentley,  Thomas  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bewick,  Robert  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bond,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

BoutlUer,  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brown,  David  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Broyles.  Daniel  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brumbaugh,  G.  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Campbell,  Bert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Caprlo,  Daniel  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Caster,  James  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Chandler,  James  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cherry,  Stanley,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Clement,  Ralph  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Clesh,  Carl  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cody,  Grady  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

(Tollins,  Robert  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Connolly,  ThMnas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conyard,  Frank  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cooper,  Johnny  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cornforth,  Harold.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cotton,  Pred  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Creaser,  Kenneth  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crosby,  Joseph  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dehm,  Jack  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Diego.  John  R..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Douglas,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dudas,  Joseph  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duller,  Louis  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duncan,  WUllam  P..   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edwards,  Cleveland,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elliott,  George  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bsker,  Maurice  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parley,  Andrew  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perko,  Joseph  O.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plducda,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plelds,  Louis  O.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pish,  Donald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plsher,  Gordon  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pltzmsurloe,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fredrick,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PrlerK)n,  M.  R.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Galraud.  Louis  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GaUoway,  Leo  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Geagan,  Thomas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OUleeple,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Qough,  Ehner  W..  388-3S-1084. 
Gray,  Martin  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orglch,  Rudolph  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hallczuk,  Stejrtien.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hansen,  Richard  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanson,  Harold  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hart,  Jack  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hay,  Keith  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henderecm,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heuad,  (ninton  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlckey,  Joseph  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HUl,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hill,  Walter  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hinson,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HoUwell.  Gene  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holman,  Carson  B.  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Honea,  Arthur  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hraha,  Prancls  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Hunt,  Keith  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hyatt,  Thomas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ingram.  George  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jemes.  Harry  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jamleson,  George  J..  083-3O-8303. 

Jenkins,  Jerry  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson,  James,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kaplan,  Seymour,  064-3ft-3366. 

Kvplnski.  Stanley,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

KeUy,  Harold  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kempf,  RAlph  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kennard,  Russell  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Klt<dien,  Granville,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Klasen,  Karl  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kline,  Walter  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lamar,  Melzar  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lawrlmore,  B.  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Leedom,  Harvey  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

I^onardl,  Thomas  J.,  129-18-^237. 

Lewis.  Bobby  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Llprie,  Sam  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Livingstone,  E.  A.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Loftls,  Uoyd  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Logan,  Edwin  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Loucks,  Charles  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lovington,  Albert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ix>wry,  Andy  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lundqulst,  Carl  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lusk,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

LuttreU,  Ployd,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lynch,  Harold  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lyons,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Magruder,  Warren  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mahoney.  Joseph  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Manza,  August  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

ICaizul,  Julius  v.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Matuszewskl,  M.  J.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McOIade,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McNeil,  Norman  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Moore,  William  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Moorhead.  Davis  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Moos,  Stanley  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Morton.  Richard  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Moss,  Prancls  E.,  371-32-^980. 

Nellson,  R<mald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nelson,  Jack  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nettles,  A.  A.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

O'Doherty,  Constant,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Palewlcz,  Richard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paolettl,  Karl  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peters,  Richard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prlazner,  noyd  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prltehett,  Daniel  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pumphrey,  Norman  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Renard,  Richard  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Renfroe,  E.  M.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reynolds,  Jack  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlchey,  Stephen  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
RlcottlUl,  John  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robb,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robertson,  C.  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robinson,  Gordcn  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schulz,  M.  A.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schwab,  Delbert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shaw,  Victor  H.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shoemaker,  Lyle  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Singer,  Donald  R.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Skrivanos,  George  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stadler,  Norman  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stagg,  Paul  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stanley,  Dean  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stenley,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stein,  Albert  B.,  e60-3&-66136. 
Stevenson,  Davis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stitz,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stout,  Robert  C.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strong,  Stephen  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sullivan,  Daniel  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swenson,  Robert  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompeon,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Van  Meter,  Delmar  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vernon,  Raymond  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Verrone,  Joseph  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vore,  Robert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wacks,  Donald  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker.  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Webster.  Richard  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wendorf,  Melvln  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wheless,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whetsel,  Homer  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUkie.  Dennis  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Williams.  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Word,  Arthur  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Toung.  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zerbe,  Stanley  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

woicxir's  ABirr  cokps 
7*0  be  lieutenant  coUmel 
MUler,  Delorls  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

ARICT    ITDRSX   CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Benton,  Ida  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brennan,  Laurette  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brlgley.  C.  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CasweU,  Ardis  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Catalano,  Joanne  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chin,  Lily  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coggln,  Laura  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pltqwitrlck,  M.  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gillespie.  Joyce  E.,  19^-16-3398. 
OUmore,  Bertie  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanosn,  Alma  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hickman,  Jotm  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hugglns,  Mary  B.,  411-^58-8887. 
Jackson,  Nancy  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson.  Nina  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Janet  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Olga  M.  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kaiser,  Russell,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lashomb,  Mary  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Latham,  Gladys  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Limde,  Ruth  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maraino,  Edward  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McComb,  Mary  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Melvln,  Doris  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Metz,  Martha  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OT)ell,  Shirley  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parsons,  Jamet  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Phillips,  Norma  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rice.  Mary  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robertson,  Thelma  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rowe,  Betty  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sosnickl,  Marie  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tanlzawa,  MUton  T.,  33»-34-8743. 
Tlnney,  Margaret  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ToUefsrud,  V.  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watson,  Jean  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watson,  RandaU  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wham,  Richard  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

DENTAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Blanch,  Garth  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bolinger,  G.  P.  Jr.,  446-03-g738. 
Davidson,  Anthony  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Plohr,  Victor  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goldsby.  Joel  W.,  m.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HaU,  William  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herrold,  Jon  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Melvln  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ledwlch,  Edward  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
I«e,  Chester  W.,  6&4~4»-8338. 
McClanahan,  R.  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Purdy,  Edmund  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roblson.  Ray  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX . 
Rushford,  C.  B..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schooler,  Charles  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tucker,  Kenneth  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Van  Wart.  William  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tearwood.  Uonel  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

•CfSICAI.  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Anderson,  Paul  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Day,  Ployd  D.,  64O-38-2007. 
Evans,  Carvel  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herron.  Paul  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Janas,  John  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lehman,  David  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llttman,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marsh,  Prank  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stemhagen.  C.  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

KKDICAI.  SERVICB  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Ackerman,  Edlouls  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Appelhanz,  Isadore,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BaUey,  Glenn  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bakke,  Arnold  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Battaglla,  Jcdin,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berman  MUlard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bertke,  Eldrldge  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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BUleaudeaux,  Huber,  436-3»-056«. 
Bordelon.  Tyrus  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burns.  Edward  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carroll.  Donald  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carroll.  Oscar  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coleman.  Gordon  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Curtlss,  Vernon  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davenport.  Stanley.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deyo.  Richard  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Domlnguez,  Robert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Estep.  Ralph  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Farrier.  Maurice  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fletcher.  Ronald  D..  03»-22-6063. 
Fodero.  Severlo  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fransen.  F.  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frees,  Donald  E..  476-18-«642. 
Oljon-Robles,  Rafae.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GUI,  Harry  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glosser.  Earl  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamilton.  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanrahan.  Martin  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hernandez.  Donald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Highland,  Henry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HIU.  Edwin  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Horn,  Richard  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Horton.  Jack  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kavanagh.  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keller.  Edward  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kenney,  Edw»»rd  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kramer.  Sherman  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Luce.  Richard  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGlnnls.  Thomas  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meier,  Gene  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mevlgls,  Harry  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meyers,  Louis  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUls,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nowak,  Maryan  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Opengart,  Arnold,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pappas.  Louis  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pennington.  J.  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Price,  Irving  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prouty,  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Renfro,  Robert  F,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rosenthal,  Nathan  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roas,  Clifford  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rubin.  Seldon  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slca.  Joseph  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stadler,  Louis  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
StUllngs.  R.  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tofal.  Karl  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tracey,  Donald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Toshlmorl,  James  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ZaUen,  Harold,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

AXMT    MXDICAL    8PKCIALIBT    CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Abbot,  WUllam  Y.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Abdon.  Roy  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chllds.  Theodore  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maud,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Redwlne,  Bette,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robertson,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bchlppers,  Ronald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wearne,  Richard  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

VrmUNART  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Connul,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lyons,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mock,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sblmp,  Frank  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The     following-named      Army      National 
Guard  officers  for  promotion  In  the 
of  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  unde  r 
provisions  of  title  10,  U.S.C..  sections  ' 
and  3390: 

ARMT  PROMOTION  UST 

To  be  colonel 
Barfnecht,  James  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bishop.  Virgil  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blackwell.  Guy  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Booth.  Raymond  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Byln^ton,  Glenn  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Card,  Kenneth  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cundlff,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dukes.  Byron  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
FuUord.  Ed  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hawkins.  Warren  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
InJaaouUan,  George  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
James.  liavatm  M.,  42»-18-66a4. 
Johnson,  John  L..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Jones,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lebel.  Joseph  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McBrlde.  James  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Monson,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morris.  Marlon  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Myers.  James  M.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rapp,  Edgar  F.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roberts,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robertson,  Cohen  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sajevlc,  Peter  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Samuels,  Karl  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wade,  Martin  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Westlake.  Edward  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MXDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Mashbum,  Jamee  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
The  following-named  Army  National 
Guard  officers  for  promotion  in  the  Reserve 
of  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  U.S.C.,  section  3366, 
3367,  and  3390: 

ARMT    PROMOTION    LIST 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Alford.  James  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Andersh,  LaVeme,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Backel,  Stanley  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bailey,  James  G.,  439-0fr-8787. 
Ballard,  Theorode  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Balllngton,  Lewis  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barry,  James,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bartsch,  Joseph  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beccla,  Louis  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bennett,  WUmer  L.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blttlck.  John  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blvens.  James  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bonnet.  Harry  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bourgeois,  Charles  A.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowman,  Ronald,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Briscoe,  Carl  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brousse,  Valsln  L.,  in.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bullard.  Dan.  in.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carranza.  Jesus,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chonko,  Andrew  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chun,  Wah  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Compton.  Henry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conzonlre,  Pascal  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cordero,  Cesar  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Craln,  Harold  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cugno,  Arthur  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Culkln,  JcAn.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cuslck,  Alfred  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dagulo.  Rosarlo  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dansby,  BUly  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deller,  Austin  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Erlksen,  Donald  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fisher,  John  S..  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flick.  Ople  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frandsen.  Melvln  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fryslle,  Harold  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Godwin,  Billy  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grace,  Leonard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Green,  Donald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Headley,  Boyd  O..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Humphrey,  Melvln  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hurley,  Joseph  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hyams,  Harry  T.,  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson,  WlUlam  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jantz,  August  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Van,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Karrh.  Tobe  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kennedy.  George  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KllUan.  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kotcb,  Joseph  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kreegar,  WUllam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kubena.  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
La  Combe.  Arlen  E..  472-4O-1403. 
Lamar,  Lee  Y.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Larson,  Harold  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lathram,  John  R..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Le  Douz,  WlUlam  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lehmann,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Macblna,  Francis  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marholz.  Duane  J.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin.  Clyde  A..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mason.  Charles  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maverick.  Joseph  L.,  44»-64-3681. 
May,  Jack  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGlaugblln,  Charles  C.  188-0&-6371. 
McMuUan.  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


McPberson,  Hubert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mellstrup,  Jack  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Melendez-Perez,  WUfredo,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Minor,  John  T.  in.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morrer,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moss,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Myers,  OUver  W.,  43&-38-6071. 
Norman.  Harold  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peaoe.  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
P«cka,  Walter,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Phillips,  WUllam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prouty.  WlUlam  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rltchey.  Benjamin  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roblnette.  Joe  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
RoseeUe.  WlUlam  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ruhl,  Joseph  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shaw.  RoUln  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shuler.  Ash  ton  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Duane  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stemple,  VlrgU  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stepens.  Edward  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Harold  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomason.  Dempsey  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
TOSl.  Peter  D..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Townsend.  Percy  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trout.  Jack.  441-26-403. 
Vath,  Alvln  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker.  Johnny  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walton,  Bruce  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wataon,  WlUlam  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUUams,  Robert  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yonker,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

CHAPLAIK 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Lennon,  Robert  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perry,  Frank  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
RusseU,  Paul  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

ARMT   NURSX  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Davis.  Louis  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flebbe.  Esther  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McElllstrlm,  Irene  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker,  Beverly  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

DKNTAL   CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Crockett,  Herbert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Montgomery,  Charles  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MKDICAI,   CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Callls.  James  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chosy,  Louis  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moorefleld,  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MKDICAI.  SKRVICK  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Anderson,  John  W.  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blomqulst,  Calvin  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

CampbeU,  Joseph  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Flaherty,  WUUam  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gordon,  Stephen  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gregory,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Guerrlero,  Francis  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Holzwarth,  Frederic,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jensen,  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Marasck,  Harry  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McCarthy.  Gerard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Newman.  HarreU  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Southerland,  Clercy.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  foUowlng-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Reserve  of  the  Army  of  the 
United  States,  under  the  provisions  of  title 
10.  UJ3.C.,  sections  691,  693,  and  694: 

MEDICAL   CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Littleton,  Leonldas  R.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

In  thr  Navt 
The  foUowlng-named  Reserve  officers  of  the 
U-B.  Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  captain  In  the  staff  oorps,  as  Indi- 
cated, subject  to  qualification  therefor  as 
provided  by  law: 

MEDICAL    CORPS 

Alexander,  Angslo  C.  Edmondaon,  Henry 

Austin,  James  A.  T.,  Jr. 

Bartlett,  Richard  J.  Emory,  Emerson 

Beary,  Franklin  D.  Gould,  John  C. 
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Haschka,  Augtist  J., 

Jr. 
Hel^>er,  James  T. 
Keith,  Robert  K. 
Love,  Robert  W..  Jr. 
Lyman,  Frank  L. 
Bfann,  Morris  B. 
Matson,  James  E. 
Mertz.  George  H. 
BfUltf .  Joseph  H. 
MltcheU,  Robert  E., 

Jr. 
Owen,  John  A.,  Jr. 


Pemokas,  Louis  N. 
Rlzack,  Martin  A. 
Sandler,  Harold 
Shilling,  Charles  U. 
ShugoU.  Gerald  I. 
Solgaard,  Albert  L. 
Summltt,  Robert  L. 
Toll,  GUes  D. 
VanUth,  Paul 
WaUach,  Stanley 
Woellner,  Richard  C. 
Woodson,  Riley  D. 
Wright,  Harry  T.,  Jr. 


SUPPLY   CORPS 


SXTPPLT    CORPS 


Adams,  BlUy  J. 
Alezlon.  John  C. 
AUston,  Rank  J.,  Jr. 
Armstrong,  Clifford 

M. 
Ballnt.  WlUlam  S.,  Jr. 
Becker,  WUllam  C. 
BeUan,  John  A.,  Jr. 
Bresee,  Miles  H.,  Jr. 
Burrls,  Thomas  E. 
Cannan,  Harry  E. 
Cross,  Harry  J. 
CuTTlden.  Charles  D. 
Pox,  CecU  C. 
Hanklns,  Paul  W. 
Hawkins.  Frederick 

C.  Jr. 

CHAPLAIN    CORPS 

Albers.  Arthur  L.  Payne,  Jack  S. 

Kokoszka,  WUUam  J.  Schultz,  Melvln  R. 

Lyons,  Pltser  M.,  Jr.  Slegel,  Reuben 

McManus,  Harold  L.  Smith,  Louis  C. 
Opsal,  Bemt  C. 

CIVIL    ENGINEER    CORPS 


Howard.  LoweU  B. 
Jackson.  Alexander, 

m 

Kane,  John  B. 
Kiihn,  George  W. 
Lazo,  Leo  M. 
Musselman,  James  J. 
RoMner,  Ernest  A., 

Jr. 
Roettger,  Norman  C, 

Jr. 
Simpson.  Robert  D. 
Stlerer.  Richard  T. 
Vldger,  Leonard  P. 
WaUln.  WlUlam  R. 
Whltacre,  Robert  G. 


Akel.  Majed  A. 
Blackmon,  Warren  R. 
Bobkoff,  Kenneth  B. 
Brown,  Peter  R. 
Cassldy,  Earle  M. 
Dunlap,  Roy  L.^^ 


Hernandez,  John  W., 

Jr. 
Klrtland,  John  A. 
Parker.  John  V. 
Stetson.  John  B. 
Torgersen,  Torwald 

H. 


JUDGE    ADVOCATE    GENERAL'S    CORPS 


Bowling,  John  M. 
Dempsey.  Thomas  J 
Jacobsen,  Douglas  A. 
Ledbetter.  Jack  W. 
McGovem.  Walter  T. 


Bradshaw,  Donald  R. 
Oaudlo,  John  J. 
Landry.  Robert  W. 
Looby,  John  A.,  Jr. 


DENTAL   CORPS 


Camp,  Sumter  D.  L. 
Cook,  David  N. 
Dietrich,  John  E. 
GentUe,  Joseph  R. 
MUler,  Francis  E. 


Vaughn,  WUllam  J.  H. 
Cerlne,  Ferdinand  C. 
Dages,  Robert  W. 
Donohoo,  Stanley  F. 
Hayden,  Jess,  Jr. 


Nauman,  Clarence  O.   Moore,  Bobby  C. 
Richardson,  Emmett     Perrodln,  John  A. 
W.,  Jr.  Selgel,  Slgmund  L. 

Terplnas,  Thomas  M.  Trlbbey,  Emery  G. 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

McGiilre,  Frederick  L. 
Young,  Paul  R. 

NUBSC  CORPS 

Carmody,  Cathleen  E. 

The  following-named  Reserve  officers  of 
the  UjS.  Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to 
the  grade  of  commander  In  the  staff  corps, 
as  indicated,  subject  to  qualification  there- 
for as  provided  by  law: 

MEDICAL   CORPS 

Carpenter,  Howard  F.,  Welnsteln,  Sheridan,  L. 


Jr. 
Cronau,  Leslie  H..  Jr. 
Dukes,  William  E. 
GuUlemont,  John  O. 
Hammer,  Richard  W. 
King,  PhUUp  E. 
Sawyer,  Norman  M. 
Skelly,  John  P. 
Titus,  Bruce  M. 


Connor,  Lawrence  S. 
Ross.  Henry  I. 
Freeman.  WUllam  T. 
Hagan.  Donald  J. 
Herwlg.  Karl  R. 
Lleberman,  Allan  D. 
Schmld,  WlUlam  H. 
Subln,  David  K. 
Wanger,  WlUlam  H. 


Adams,  Richard  G. 
BatteUe,  Richard  L. 
Blackford.  James  D. 
Blackwelder.  John  N. 
Bonnell,  Lawrence  D. 
Bost.  WlUlam  P. 
Bowne.  Charles  J.,  Jr. 
Bridge,  Robert  L. 
Brown.  Thomas  G. 
CampbeU.  Carroll  J. 
Campb^l.  George  E. 
Ohakeres.  James  G. 
Ohaatain,  Joseph  H. 
Graeff,  Paul  A. 
Haggard,  Howard  F. 
HaUett,  John  J. 
Hummel,  John  H. 
Jebbla,  Joseph  D.,  Jr. 
Johnson,  Richard  A. 
Laymon,  Kenneth  L. 
Mahoney,  NeU  P. 
Manelskl,  Joseph  A. 
Mathews,  Robert  L. 


McAdoo,  Kenneth  E. 
McKeehan,  Robert  D. 
McKnlght,  Richard  F. 
McMlUtan.  John  W. 
Meyer.  Jack  A. 
Nelson,  wmiam  H. 
Norton,  Burnett  W. 
Onan,  Thomas  M. 
Palmer,  John  D. 
Penn,  Frederick  M. 
Robinson,  Ronald  D. 
Shaw,  Harold  M.,  Jr. 
Slifer,  Charles  A.,  Jr. 
Soens,  Robert  P. 
Soulant,  Kenneth  A. 
Spitler,  Guy  D.,  Jr. 
Sutherland,  Peter  J. 
Taylor,  Norman  H. 
Urban,  Robert 
Warren,  David  G. 
Wendle,  Dean  R. 
Wyant,  Frederick  E. 


CHAPLAIN  CORPS 


Adams,  Edgar  G. 
AUen,  Donald  R.,  Jr. 
Anderson,  Sherwood 

W. 
Bigler,  Robert  L. 
Cook,  Bobby  W. 
Edward,  Ted  E. 
Olaser,  WlUlam  C. 
Green,  John  R. 
Hampton.  WUllam  R. 
Hanson,  John  R. 
Heine,  WUllam  H. 


HIU,  Jamies  D. 
Houser,  Harry  A. 
Jessen,  Ame  K. 
Jones,  James  B.,  Jr. 
Jones.  Robert  E. 
Mathlson,  MUo  A. 
MUler,  Walter  J. 
Palma,  Anthony  D. 
Thomas,  Davis  A. 
Thompson,  Alfred  C. 
Tyer,  Charles  L. 
Wltcher,  Robert  C. 


CIVIL  ENCINKEB  CORPS 


Almy,  Thomas  B. 
Baldwin,  Leonard  B.. 

Jr. 
Blbbes.  Peter  O. 
Bllllalione.  Donald  L. 
Field,  Richard  H. 
Gallaugher,  James  R. 
Gomez,  Rodrlgo  J. 
Harwell,  Thomas  W. 
Hlggs,  Gerry  E. 
HoUand,  Donald  K. 


Jardlne,  Douglas  M. 
Kohler,  Arthur  D.,  Jr. 
l^ttox,  Thomas  B. 
Meylan,  Charles  L. 
Miele,  Joel  A. 
Purdum,  Robert  L. 
Rosser,  Paul  C. 
Selgel,  Leonard  M. 
Stumpf ,  Edmund  P. 
Welsgerber,  George  R. 
York,  Ronald  F. 


JUDGE  ADVOCATE  GENERAL'S  CORPS 

Brlnson,  Zeb  C.  Murray,  Charles  F. 

Chilton,  Ralph  H. 

Clay,  Lyell  B. 

DowUng,  Donald  H. 

Edlngton,  Robert  S. 

Fauss,  Edward,  Jr. 

MoShane,  John  L. 

Miirphy,  Joseph  P. 


Parker,  Carl  A. 
Place.  James  S. 
Stutz,  Sidney  A. 
Watson.  WlUlam  H. 
Weeby,  Edward  H. 
West,  James  B. 
Wood,  Thomas  D. 


DENTAL  CORPS 


Bosko,  John  J. 
Brown,  Richard  O. 
Damlano,  Maurice  A. 
Flynn,  Dennis  D. 
GeUer,  Jacob 
Gross,  Robert  D. 
Hardlson,  Samuel  H. 
Laczynskl,  Stanley  J. 
Leblanc,  Patrick  H. 
Leiohtfuss,  Fred- 
erick H. 


Le(»iard,  Lloyd  F. 
Martin,  PaiU  W.,  Jr. 
Petraltls,  Benedict  J. 
Reeves,  George  W. 
Render,  Thomas  P. 
Schwartz,  Stanley  M. 
Teynor,  Ralph  J. 
Vltale,  Joseph  S. 
Westergren, 
Richard  C. 


MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 


Landers, 
W..  Jr. 


Judson 


Boyle.  Robert  E. 
Hackley,  Robert  H. 
Jones,  Bradford  R. 

NURSE  CORPS 

Monroe,  Mary  J.  E. 

Taylor,  Patricia  L. 

The  following-name  women  Reserve  Officers 
for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grade  of 
captain  in  the  Sui^ly  Corps  of  the  Navy, 
subject  to  qualification  therefor  as  provided 
by  law: 


Batchelder,  Norma  M. 
Joslyn,  Doris  E. 
Whitfield.  Ruth  O. 

The  following-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion In  the  Regular  Air  Force,  under  the 
appropriate  provisions  of  chapter  836.  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  as  amended.  AU 
officers  are  subject  to  physical  examination 
required  by  law. 

LINE   OP  THE   AIR   FORCE 

Major  to  lieutenant  colonel 
Aaronson.  Alvln  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ablett.  Kenneth  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Abreu.  Ralph  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Acker.  Lewis  P.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Acker,  William  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adamo,  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adams,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adams,  Christopher  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adams.  Reginald  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adams.  WlUlam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Addy,  Gordon  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adnet,  Jacques  J.  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Agre.  Oscar  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Aharonlan,  Aharon.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Aikman,  James  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Akers,  George  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Albright,  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Albrltton,  Brltt  L.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Albrltton.  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alcorn.  Troy  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alderson.  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Aldrlch,  Theodore  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Aldrldge,  BlUie  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alexander,  Robert  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alexander,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alford,  Uriel  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allen,  Bart  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allen,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
AUen,  Robert  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
AUgood,  Douglas  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allison,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allied,  Perry  L.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Altman.  WUUam  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Amodt.  Paul  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Amundson.  Floyd  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson.  Arden  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  D(mald  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  George  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  James  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Melvln  H.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Raymond  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Raymond  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Russell  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderton,  Frank  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Andrews,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Andrews,  Stuart  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ardisana.  Bernard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ashe.  Mary  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Atherton,  Thomas  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Atkinson.  Harold  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Atkinson.  Richard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Atwell,  Alfred  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Augsburger,  John  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Austin.  Joseph  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
AxteU,  Rol>ert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Babcock,  WUUam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bac,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Badenhop,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baggett,  WUllam  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BaUey,  Benjamin  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BaUey,  Hugh  D.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BaUy,  Carl  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Balnes,  Carl  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Balnes.  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker,  Merton  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker,  Morley  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bakken,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Balcer.  Rasrmond  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baldner.  John  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ball,  Duwayne  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Banaszak.  Merle  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bandow,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Barber,  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barbour.  Ralph  E,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barlow,  MerrUl,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barner,  Aimer  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barnes.  Fred  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barnes.  Jere  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barnett.  Eart  S.,  in.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barnhlll.  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barr.  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barry.  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bartlett,  Jack  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barton.  Donald  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bastedo.  WlUlam  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bauer,  WUllam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bauman,  WendaU  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baumann.  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baumwell.  Karl  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bearden.  Jimmy  L.,  354-4O-6604. 
Beaudoln,  Dayld  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beaver,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beavers.  Shirley  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Becker,  Richard  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Belgbeder,  Prank  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Belknap,  Prederlck  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bell,  J.  Predrlc.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bell,  WUllam,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bena.  Ronald  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benjamin,  George  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benvenutl.  John  R.  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benz,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benzlger.  Alfred  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berg.  Raymond  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berkman.  William  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berlette,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bernler.  Prancls  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berns.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berry,  WllUam  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bertram.  George  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beverldge.  George  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beverly,  Boyce  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beverly,  Chester  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blast,  Charles  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blbo,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blerman,  Donald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blgoness,  Ronald  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Binder,  Ralph  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bingham.  WlUlam  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blondo,  Samuel  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bird,  Ronald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blrge,  Thomas  W.  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blackman,  Lawrence  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blals.  David  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blakey,  James  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blanchard,  Dale  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blankenshlp.  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blankfleld,  William  .,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Blann.  Dale  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blanton,  Charles  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blomgren,  Jack  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bloom,  Richard  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boaz,  Rodney  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boaz,  WUson  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bodkin.  Joe  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boettcher.  Hulbert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bollinger,  WllUam  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bond.  Robert  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boone,  Daniel,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Borchlk,  Albert  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Borland.  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bortle,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boaler.  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BosweU,  Scunuel  E.,  46&-34-0131. 
BotbweU,  Robert  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BouUneau,  Robert  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bounds,  Jesse  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowles,  BUly  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowles,  Lamar  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boyd,  Warren  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boyne.  Walter  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bradley,  Roland  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bradsbaw,  Buddy  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bradshaw,  Mack  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Branch.  Alva  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brandon.  CUfford  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Braue,  George  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bravenec,  Joseph  8.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Breazeale.  Malcolm  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Breckenrldge.  Lacy  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX.   i 
Breltllng,  Patrick  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brenner.  Douglas  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Brenner,  Edwin  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Breton,  George  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brett.  Walter  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brevlg,  BerdeU  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brewer.  Richard  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brlckel,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brink.  Dale  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bristol,  George  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Broadwater.  Theodore  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brockmann,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Broim.  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brooks.  Oscar  T.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brooks.  Ralph  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brots,  Prederlck  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Bruce  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  Buddy  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Harry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  John  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Ralph  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Browning,  George  M..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BroK,  Alfons  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bruenner,  WlUlam,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BrunzeU.  Bryan  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bryan,  Austin  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bryan.  Ronald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bryant,  Lucius  O..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buchanan,  Jamee  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Budde,  Ralph  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buehler.  Paul  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buhrow.  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bulger.  Joseph  A..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BuUard,  Nathaniel  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bullers,  Joseph  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bullock,  Robert  M..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burch,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burdan.  John  W..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burdette,  Pranklln  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burkard.  Richard  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burke.  Kelly  H..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burkholder.  WUUam  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burkland.  John  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burney,  George  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bums.  Dale  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bums,  Donald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burns,  Joe  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burns,  Roland  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burroughs,  Lorenzo  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burrows.  Keith  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burrus,  Edward  P..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bustln,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butler.  Clinton  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butler.  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buttelmann,  Henry,  054^22-3243. 
Buzan.  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Byrd,  Lee  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Byrne.  Ronald  E.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cadou,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CaldweU,  Walter  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cale.  Charles  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Calhoun.  Caryl  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Calhoun.  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CaUaway,  Arthur  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Calloway.  Vera  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Calvert.  WaUls  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cameron,  Lyie  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cameron,  Theodore  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campbell.  LoiUs  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campbell.  Richard  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CampbeU.  WlUlam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CampeUo.  Robert,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campfleld.  WlUlam.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cantrell.  Wayne  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carey.  Gerald  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carey.  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carley.  CurtU  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carlone.  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carlson.  Eric  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carmlchael.  Douglas  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carmlchael.  John  C,  404  34  8443. 
Carpenter,  Gordon  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cwpenter,  James  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caipentw,  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carr.  George  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oarr.  Jamea  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caraon,  John  C.  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carter.  Joel  K..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carter,  Paul  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carter.  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oartieer.  Arthur  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CaM,  Robert  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


CaM,  Tad  K..  B27-40-8871. 
Cash.  Jamee  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caslty.  Archie.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CumuB.  Mark  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Castaldo,  Thomas  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CacUeman.  Floyd  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OavliieH.  Kmxk&Oi  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cawley.  Teranoe  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chaffee.  Leon  H..  OOO-lfr-6740. 
Chamberlain.  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chamberlln,  Alton  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chapman,  Kenneth  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chapman,  Vlnna  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ChavU,  WUtOD  R.,  241-36^6437. 
Cbefttham.  DanM  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cherry.  Fred  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chervenak.  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chlng.  Herbert  H.  Q..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chine.  Kim  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ChUum.  SUver  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ObHabetmm,  Dale  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cbrlatlan.  Joaeph  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ChrlatUns.  Dale  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ChrlstoffeTSon,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CburchUl.  Loula  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ClUo.  Anthony  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clrrlto.  Joaeph  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OUrk.  BUly  v..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Claik.  Darral  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark.  Norman  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clausen,  George  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CUy.  Ted  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clement.  WUUam  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CUng,  Dean  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clothier.  Norman  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clouser,  Robert  E..  262-dfr-2481. 
Cloutler.  Louis  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clutter.  WUUam  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cubb,  Traman  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coburn.  Harry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cochran.  Oomer  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cochran.  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coffin.  Orange  8..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coffman.  Cart  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cole.  ArdU  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coleman,  Paul  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coleman.  WlUlam  M..  30-24-7166. 
Collins.  Kenneth  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Collins.  Ralph  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OoUlns.  Richard  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Collins.  Richard  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Comeau.  Paul  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Compton.  Harold  C  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Comstock.  Thomas  W.  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Comte,  Carlton  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conner.  Doral  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conover.  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conway.  Julius.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cook.  Douglaa  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cook.  Jack  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cook.  Jack  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cook,  James  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cook,  Jetty  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cook.  Oliver  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cook.  Peyton  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cooke.  Robert  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coon.  Richard  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cooney.  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cooper,  Byrum  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cooper.  WUllam  L.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ComeU,  Bobby  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Corya,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cosgrove,  WUllam  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cosner,  Wendtfl  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cotter.  Daniel  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CottreU,  Charles  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CottreU,  Paul  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Couch.  Darren  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coverdale.  Robert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Covington.  Jamea  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Covington.  Richard  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cn«ln.  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oimlg.  Samuel  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cralne.  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cramer.  WUllam  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CrandaU,  Paul  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cranahaw.  Robert  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Creamer.  Tyson  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crelghton.  Arthur  P.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crews.  Albert  H..  Jr.,  43»-44-8808. 
Crlssey.  dene  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Crltes.  Alan  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Crocco,  Joseph  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Crosby.  Mary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Croa.  Carleton  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cross.  Braest  J.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cruml)U8B.  James  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cruz.  David  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Culp.  James  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cummlngs,  Duane  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cummlngs,  Bdward  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cunningham,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Curry.  Roylee  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

CutUp,  Harry  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dahle.  VlrgU  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dabler.  Donald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dalgle.  Joseph  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

DaUy,  Paul  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Daln.  James  W..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dalton,  Donald  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Damun,  Thomas  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Danforth,  Paul  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

DannewltE,  Edwin  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Darcangelo.  Arcangelo  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Daughery,  Gordon  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Daugherty.  Lewis  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Daugherty,  Robert  G..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Daughtry,  George  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Davidson.  Richard  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Davidson.  WUllam  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Davidson,  WUUam  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Davllaaponte,  Luis  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Davis,  Bruce  P..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Davis,  Jake  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Davis,  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Davis,  Robert  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

DavU.  Walter  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Davison.  Cassius  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dawson,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Day,  WUllam  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Deal.  William  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dearborn,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Deavers.  Glenn  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Declairmont,  Ralph  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Defrancesco.  Keith  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deheart,  Bdward  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Delaney,  WllUam  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Delaney.  WUllam  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Delanty.  Timothy  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Delislo.  Louis  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Delimg,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deluca,  Jerry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Demasie,  RUey  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Denfeld.  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dennis.  HoweU  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dennis,  Jeptha  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dennison,  Jack  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deschon.  Theodore  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Diamond,  Hubert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dickerson.  Richard  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dickey.  Roy  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Diddle,  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Diener.  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DUllngham.  Wallace  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dimauro.  Vincent  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dimon.  George  H.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlsch,  Thomas  H..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ditch.  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DobbUis.  Robert  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dobeon.  Robert  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doke.  Charles  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dolan.  Bruce  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Domlnguez.  Luis  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donahoe.  John  B..  203-20-04?= 
Donnelly.  Charles  L..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunohc.  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donovan.  Jane  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dorris,  Theodore  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doss.  Clifford  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doss.  Floyd  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dostal.  George  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doty.  Jack  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dougherty.  Andrew  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doiigherty.  Russel  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Douglas.  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Downer.  BUlie  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Downey.  John  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Downing.  Dean  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Downs,  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dresser,  Ralph  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drtver.  BlU  C..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dudley.  James  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Dugglns,  Max  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Diingan.  Thomas  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dunmyer,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dunn.  WUllam  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dupree,  Forist  Q.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Durden,  Gene  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Durga.  Lawrence  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Durst.  WaUace  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dushame,  Harold  A..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dutton,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dyer.  Leslie  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dyer.  Roger  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Esgle,  WUllam  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Eaton,  Elbridge  P..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Eaton.  Prederlck  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Eaton.  WUUam  P..  035-20-^5022. 

Ebertshauser  H.  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Edge.  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Edwards.  Oewge  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Edwards,  Kenneth  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

ELscheld.  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blsenman.  Richard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Eklimd,  I/ester  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Elklns,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

EUer.  Cfaarlee,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Elliott.  Prank.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

ElUoU,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

EUlott,  Wayne  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Elvlngton,  Charles  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Elwood,  Donald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Emanuel.  Herbert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Engles,  Herman  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ensley,  Orover  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

^pereon.  WUUam  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

I4>pley.  Samu^  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Erlckson.  Robert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Erickson,  WlUlam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brlcson.  Riobard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Erikson.  Keith  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

ErUnger.  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ertel.  Kenneth  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bskridge.  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Evans,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Evans,  Lucius  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Evans,  WaUaoe  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Evans,  Walter  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Evans,  WUllam  A.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Everhart,  Leon  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

EzeUe.  Henry  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fabro,  Prank  P..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Faireloth.  Henry  S..  264  48  4442. 

Falgoust.  Jean  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Faranda,  Raymond  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

FarweU.  Loren  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Faulkner.  WUUam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fear.  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fetgenbaum.  Joel  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pelber.  Joseph  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Felix,  Daniel  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
F«guson,  Alonzo  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ferguson,  Ben  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ferguson,  Sam  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ferguson.  WUUam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ferrlan.  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fessenden,  Delmore  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Petzer.  James  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pike,  James  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pilllman,  Michael  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plnley.  Hubert  W..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plnnegan,  Theodore  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PlorelU.  Joseph  C.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fischer,  George  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fisher.  Bernard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fisher.  Eugene,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fisher.  John  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fisher.  Ralph  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fisher.  Warren  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fltzslmmons,  Reynold  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fix,  Oliver  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flanlgin,  WlUlam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pleenor,  Kenneth  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fleming,  John  O..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fletcher,  John  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PUppo,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Follansbee.  Herbert  E..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ptollls,  Elmer  K.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fondren.  John  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fontaine.  Richard  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ford.  WUllam,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Forsman,  BUly  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Forsman,  BUly  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foster,  Joaeph  J.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Foster,  Robert  P..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Foster,  WUllam  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fox.  Arthiu:  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fraizer,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fraley.  George  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Francis.  Frederick  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Franklin.  Frederick  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Franklin.  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Prederlck.  Henry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Frederiksen,  Charles  L.,  357-24r-4686. 

Freeman,  Prederlck  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Freeman,  George  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Freeman,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

French,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Frew,  Dcmald  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Frldley.  Howard  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Friedman,  Stanley  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Prltts,  Richard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ptonzuto.  Charles  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fuhrman.  Alan  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Puhrmann,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pujlmoto,  Clifford  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

FiUcher,  Martin  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pulgham.  Dan  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fulton.  WlUlam  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Oaessler,  WUllam  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Oale,  Mark  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Oamache,  George  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

OammeU.  Robert  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gannon,  Roland  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Oant.  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Oardner.  Chester  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gardner,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Oargano,  Carmtio  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Oargiulo.  Alphonse.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

OargliUo.  Thomas  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Oarland,  Edgar  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Garland.  John  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Oamw,  Clyde  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Darren,  Roland  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Garrison,  Lawrence  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Oast,  PhUlp  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gaylord,  Frank  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Oeehan,  Elmer  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

GMler,  Harry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

George.  Ralph  U..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gewge.  Ronald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Oeor^eson.  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gibbons,  WUUam  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Olbbs.  Richard  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gibson,  Gerald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gieker,  John  W. ,  342-24-64 14. 
Gieee.  Carl  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olflln.  Roderick  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Olfford.  Robert  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ones,  John  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GiUc,  Frank  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GUI.  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GUmore,  WUUam  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OUtner,  WUllam  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olrard  Raymond  P..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OU1»n,Larry  v.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  ' 
OlanvlUe,  Paul  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olenn,  Clarence  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oloasbrenner,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Godwin,  Ira  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ooldacker,  Clarence  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gomez.  Raymond  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ooocb.  David  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goodman.  Duane  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goodrich.  Victor  B..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goodwin.  DaTld  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goodwin.  Walter  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Guss.  Bernard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Outch,  Francis  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Outtuso,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oower,  Perrln  W..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Graf.  MiUer.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oraham.  Dwlght  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Graham.  Thomas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Granger.  James  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grant,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gratch.  Archie  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Graubard.  Peter  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gray.  Biigene  A..  332-2O-9055. 
Gray.  Fred  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gray.  Richard  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gray,  Roger  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grazier.  Raymond  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Green.  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Green.  WllUam  R..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Grelf.  Arthur  O..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orelner.  Russell  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greuel.  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oreynolds.  OrvUle  L..  .92-24-1030. 
Orlfflng.  Donald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grlfflng,  Walter  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grlmaley,  George  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grlswold,  Frederick  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grooms.  Thomas  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Onibbs.  AUen  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oruber,  Paul  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orunewald.  Russell  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Guild,  Samuel  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gunst.  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gunter,  Virginia  L.,  459-3^5633. 
Guthland,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Guttersen,  Laird,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ouyton.  Sidney  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Guzman,  Santiago,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haaren.  John  A.,  097-2a-3103. 
Hackley,  William  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hafleman,   Gordon   J..   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haggard.  Gordon  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Halsty.  John  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haley,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall,  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HaU,  Titus  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamilton,  ErceU  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hamilton,  Harry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamm,  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hammond.  Felton  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hammond,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamrlck,  Asa  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hansen.  John.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hansrote.  Lawrence  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hardt.  Howard  R.,  198-241-7528. 
Hardy,  Alton  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harmer.  Torr  W..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harp,  Buddy  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harper.  Jack  H..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Harrington,  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Harrington,    WlUlam    W..    263-30-312 ». 

Harris.  Charles  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  I 

Harris.  William  M.,  IV.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Harrison.  Bogue  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Harrison.  Douglas  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Harrison.  James  W..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hartenbower,  Milton  G.,  Jr..  343-24-16(  6. 

Hartley.  Harold  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hartman,  William  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hartney.  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hartwlg.  Robert  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Harvey.  Joseph  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hastier.  Russell  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hatcher.  Charles  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hatfield.  William  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hauss.  Edward  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hawkins.  Luther  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hayes  Cornelllus  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hayes.  Donald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hayes.  Robert  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Haymaker.  Ralph  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Haynes,  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hays.  Archie,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Healey,  William  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Healy,  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Heath.  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Heberllng.  Earl  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hebert.  Joseph  P..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hebert.  Laurence  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Heddlng.  Truman  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hedges.  John  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hefty,  Donald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Heinle.  Leon  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hellenga.  Glen  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Henderson.  Warren  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Henderson.  Wallace  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Henderson.  WUllam  S..  Jr..  398-24-467i. 

Hendricks.  George  M..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXXJ 

Henkel.  Francis  B.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  \ 

Henley.  Edgar  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  I 

Henley.  Sam  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX.  I 

Henry.  June  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX.  I 

Hense,  Frank  F.  E.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Herbst.  Robert  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Herhold.  Kenneth  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

HerUhy,  James  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herman.  James  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hermann.  Robert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Herrlck.  Ronald  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herrlott.  Judson  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Hester.  Harold  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hester.  Keete  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hetherlngton,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
1    Hewitt.  Albert  G..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
,    Hewitt.  Lester  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
j    Hlghfleld.  Eugene  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hllden.  Jack  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HUdreth.  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HUl.  George  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HUl.  Rex  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HUland.  Carl  B..  462-42-04S6. 
Hlllebrandt.  Leonard  G.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HUlery.  Jean  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HUUs.  Sammy  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HUlner.  Joseph  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HUton.  Alton  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlntz.  Richard  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoback.  Wallace  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hobart.  Donald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hobbs.  Thomas  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hocken.  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hodges.  Paul  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoennlger.  Frederick  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holbrook.  Roy  L..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holley.  Richard  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HoUfelder.  Donald  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holmberg.  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holmes.  Herbert  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holton.  Carl  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Honaker,  Jlmmle  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Honnold.  John  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hope,  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hopkins,  Charles  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hornaday.  Bobby  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Home.  Richard  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Horton,  Joseph  P..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hosklns.  Ben  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Houck.  Robert  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Houdyshell.  Evelyn  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Houston,  Clent,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Housum,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howard,  Joe  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howard.  Lee  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howe.  Jack  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howell,  James,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HoweU.  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howerton,  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howley.  Joseph.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howley.  Thomas  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoyt.  Norman  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hu,  Norman  C.  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hubbs.  Charles  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hubell.  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hubln.  David  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huffman.  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hugglns.  Henry  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huges,  Edward  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huhn.  Arthur  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hull.  Holland  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Humphrey,  Thomas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunslcker.  Thomas  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hunt.  Harvlson.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hunt.  Warren  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hurley.  John  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hutchison.  Robert  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hutton.  John  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hyland.  James  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hyslop.  Jack  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ibatuan.  Polly  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ignarskl.  John  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ingenloff.  Joseph  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ivers.  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ivlns.  Loralne  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ivy.  Teddy  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Izuo.  Richard  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jaacks.  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jackson,  BUly  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jackson,  Collins.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jackson,  Donal  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Jacobsmeyer.  John  H..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

James.  Alan  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

James.  David  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

James.  Francis  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

James.  James  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jampsa.  Walter  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Janca.  Robert  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jancauskas.  Alldore  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Janega.  Victor  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jarrett,  Jamee  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jasper.  Curtis  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jeangerard.  Jack  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Jenkins,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jenkins,  Worthy  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jensen,  Donald  E..  389-3&-6844. 
Jensen,  Hyrum  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jensen,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jensen.  Ronald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jessup.  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Bradley  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Chandols  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Donald  C  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Donald  D..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Elliott  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Gordon  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Julian  C.  Jr.,  63&-13-3992. 
Johnson,  Lawrence  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Mahlon  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Robert  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Robert  E.,  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Roger  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Stanley  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnston.  Robert  F.  H.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
JoUy.  Samuel  B..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  Aldred  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  Donald  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  Graeme  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  Hilton  P..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  Louis  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  Robin  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  Thermon  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  Thomas  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  WUllam  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  William  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jonkers.  Roy  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Judy.  Jack  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jxillan.  Thomas  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kaehn.  Albert  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kahler.  Richard  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KalUghan.  Martin  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kampwerth.  Donald  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kane.  Arnold  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kaplan.  Alan  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kaplan.  Harold  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Karch,  James  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Karnes.  Henry  L..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kasarda.  Paul  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kawanaml.  George  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kayloe.  Alvln.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Keehr.  Wallace  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kelley.  Robert  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kelley.  WUl  O..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kelly.  Carmon  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kelly.  Henry  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kelsey.  Thomas  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kendall.  Joe  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kendall.  Robert  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kendall,  VlrgU  P..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kendrlck,  Donald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kennedy.  Paul  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kephart.  Roy  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kern,  Clifford  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Keys,  Raymond  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kldd,  WUllam  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

KUbrlde.  Wade  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Klllebrew.  James  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kilty.  John  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kind.  Jerry  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

King.  Edwin  H..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

King.  Robert  B.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

King.  Thomas  J..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

King.  Thomas  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Klrchoff.  GUbert  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kitchens.  Ralph  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Klttleson.  Kenneth  E..  723-0fr-4316. 

Klelnsmltb.  Charles  P.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Klesert.  WlUlam  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kline,  Cozier  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kllngenberg,  Irvln  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Knaggs,  Nelson  8.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Knapp,  Walter  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Koestner.  Raymond  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Kohler.  Edward  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Koblmeler,  Edward  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Koonc«,  James  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kovar,  Ronald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kraljev.  Benjamin  N..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kramer,  Andrew  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kramer.  Marvin  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Krasovlch.  Raymond  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kraus.  Douglas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Krause,  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Krlder,  Donald  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krleg,  George  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krone,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kronlimd,  Kenneth  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kroune,  Lambert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kubal.  George  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kunlchlka.  PaiU  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kunstel.  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kuiz,  Gerald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lagrou,  Alfred  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lake,  Knox  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Laklns.  Charles  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lamb,  Chester  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lambert.  Joseph  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Landers,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lane.  Walter  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Langenbach,  Roland  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lanham,  Leslie  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Larimer,  Walker  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lasalle,  Valerian,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lasswell,  Wray  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Latham.  Edward  G..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Latlna.  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lawrence.  Byron  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lawrence.  Paul  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lawver.  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lay.  James  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leake.  Stanley  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leatham,  Dale  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leavitt.  David  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee,  Maurice  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lefevers,  Cecil  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leggltt,  Clewls  M..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lemlng.  Paul  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lenskl.  Albert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leonard.  Charles  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leonard.  Edward  J.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leonard.  Kenneth  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lester,  George  W.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lester.  James  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Letoumeau.  Vernon  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Levy,  Louis  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis.  Dan  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis,  Katherlne  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis.  RuaseU  S.    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis.  WUllam  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lheureux.  Donald  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Light,  James  E..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llndeman,  WUllam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lindsay,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lines,  Lycurgus  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lines.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Uontas.  Nicholas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Upplnoott   John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
LltUe.  Ian  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
LltUe,  Norman  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
LltUepage,  Thomas  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lockamy,  Vance  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lockstrom,  Donald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lockwood.  WUllam  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Long.  Richmond  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Long.  Thomas  C,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lorenger,  Wendel  W.    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lorenzen.  Loren  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lowe,  Dewey  K.  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lowery.  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lowman.  James  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lowry,  Thomas  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Loy,  Eugene  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Loyd.  WUllam  F..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lubln.  Michael  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Luokenbach.  Guenther  E.   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
LuckeU,  WUllam  T..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
LudUm,  Douglas  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Luhn.  Harold  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Luna,  Carter  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lundln,  Fred  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lunsford,  Herbert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lusby,  WUllam  A.    Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Luther.  Charles  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lutz.  Richard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lynn,  Isabella  T..  670-3O-3137. 
Lyons,  Lewis  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lyons.  Richard  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
LyUe.  LoweU  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maorammond.  Kenneth  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maobun.  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mack.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mackellar  Donald  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Madaen.  James  N..  658-33-«3m< 
Madsen.  MelvlUe  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Magazu.  Harry  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BCagers.  Le<^Kdd  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Magnw,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mahrt.  Donald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Main,  Charles  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maine,  Henry  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Malone,  James  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Malott.  Carrington  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mangels,  Donald  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mangum.  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Manly.  BasU  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Manning,  Jos^h  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Manning.  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Manning,  Thomas  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Manning.  WUUam  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Manno.  Vincent  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
March,  Donald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marchand.  Jean  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marin,  Raymond  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MarlneUl.  Peter  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mark.  George  8..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mark.  Leon  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marks.  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin.  Kenneth  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  V.  W..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin.  WUllam  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martlnle.  John  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Masi,  Joseph  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maslen.  Donald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Massey,  Gerald  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Massey,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MasslnglU,  Bobby  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mathers,  Robert  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mathlas,  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mathwlg,  Leander  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Matson,  William  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Matthews.  Edward  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mauldln,  Mack,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaxBon,  WUllam  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
May.  David  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
May,  WUliam  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mayberry,  Maynard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mayers.  John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maynard,  Robert  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McBryde.  Rol>ert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCaUlster.  F.  W.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCallum.  Eleanor  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCamplaeU.  Leroy  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCann.  Robert  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCartan.  Robert  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCartan.  Ronald  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCarthy.  Edmond  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCarthy.  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCartney.  Forrest  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McClelland.  James  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McClelland.  WUllam  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McComas.  Douglas  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McConnell.  James  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McConvUle.  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCoy.  Carroll  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MbCullar,  Dalton  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDlvitt.  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDonald.  Brian.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDonald.  Clayton  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDonald.  John  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDonough.  Charles  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDougaU.  Jeffrey  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDoweU.  Dwlght  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McEntee.  Joseph  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McFeeters.  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McOee.  John  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGoldrick.  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGovem.  Joseph  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McHugh,  Edgar  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McIIomyle,  Gerald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mclnemey,  James  E.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mclntlre.  Scott  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McIElnley.  Jack  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mcianney.  Ronald  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McLealsh.  John   H..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McLean.  Marcus  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McLellan.  Sara  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McLemore.  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McMahon.  Henry  G..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McMUlan,  WUllam  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McNamara.  Jude  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McQueen.  George  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McRae.  Milton  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meador.  James  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Meadow.  Charles  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MSftms,  Arthur  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Mecsejl.  Joseph  M..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mehafley.  WUbur  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mehr.  Richard  L..  40O-40-6681. 
Meier.  Frederick  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MeUema.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Melton.  Leonard  L.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mendezvlgo,  Castor,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Menke,  Edward  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Merriam,  Lee  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Merritt.  Raymond  J..  546->')2-4621. 
Messerll.  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Metcalf .  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Metz.  Barbara  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Metzger.  Laurie.  B..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meyer,  Bobby  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meyer,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlcklavzlna.  Frank  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlddleton,  James  B..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Milauckas,  Brimund  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUlan.  Charles  H..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
IiOller.  Carl  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUlo'.  Cyrus  C.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MlUer,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUler,  Francis  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MlUer.   Robert   L.,   HI.   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MiUer,  WlUlam  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mills,  BUly  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlnshew.  Jemey  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ItUnter,  Rondel  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlntz,  Ronald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mitchell,  Harry  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MltcheU.  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mitchell.  WlUlam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mize,  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moe,  Stanley  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mohney,  RusseU  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mohr.  Robert  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mbler.  Robert  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MoUo,  Robot  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Monahan,  Arthur  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mongno,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
M)ointg(«iery.  Richard  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moody,  Sidney  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  Klan  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  Bmest  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore.  Richard  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  Thomas  W..  Jr..  160-2O-1104. 
Moran,  JfAn  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moran,  Joseph  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morgan,  WUllam  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morlarty.  Edward  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MorrlU.  Arthur  H..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morrln,  Rlchad  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morris,  C<^a  R..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morris.  Cordons  L..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morris.  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morns.  Lurle  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morris.  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Monow,  BUly  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morton.  Russell  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moseley,  Henry  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moser,  WendeU  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moses,  Simon  W.  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moeee.  WlUlam  F..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moss.  BlU,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moss.  Charles  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mulcahy.  Richard  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Muller.  Norman  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mumford.  Andre  R..  264r-38-2763. 
Munnerlyn,  Thomas  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Munson,  Paul  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murato,  Isamu.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murdock,  Clifton  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murphy,  Edward  R..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murray,  Joseph  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Muasetto,  EIo.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Muth.  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Myers.  Rl<diard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Naber.  Gerald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nabors.  Robert  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nagel.  Robert  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Napoleon,  Fred  V..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nasby.  ToUef  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Navas,  Albert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neal,  WUUam  D..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neely.  Ruel  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson.  Richard  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neuner.  LouU  O.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
NeweU,  John  F.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newman,  Mlnton  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Newaome.  LrutIa  O.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nvwton,  Walter  C,  aei-4a-M68. 
NltdAck.  Bmmett  A..  Jr.,  a45-60-M30, 
Nlcbols,  HulMrt  C,  Jr..  411-i3-0770. 
NlcbolB,  Peter  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nlcbols.  WUlUun  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nlederman,  Norman  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
NldMD.  Mayo  H..  62»-5a-1871. 
Nolan,  Jobn  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Noonan,  Anthony  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nordln,  Olenn  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nordmeyer,  Jamea  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Norem.  Merle  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
NorrU.  Uoytl  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nortneaa.  John  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
NumbOTS.  Richard  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oakea.  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Clalr.  Francis  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Connor.  Ronald  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CDonnell,  John  L.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CDonnell,  WlUlam  B..  16&-12-1709. 
Oestrlke.  Richard  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oglesby.  Lynn  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'aorman.  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Qrady.  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ohman.  Kenneth  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oklblro,  George,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OIOm,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ollpbant,  Marcus  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oliver.  Luis  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olivier.  Roy.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oloughlln,  Earl  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OlBun,  Carroll  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olsun.  Donald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OpfeU.  Ronald  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orrtco,  Charles  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orslni.  Nicholas  A..  0^5-22-9221. 
Orzen.  Morton  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Osbum.  Douglas  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ott.  Walter  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oxiren.  Marvin  O..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Overly.  Norrls  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Owens.  Albert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Owens.  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oxford.  Richard  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oemore,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Page.  William  H.  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pahre.  Elmer  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX." 
Palmer.  Dale  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Palmer.  David  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PaltauX.  RudoU  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pantall.  Jack  T..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paolucci  Christopher.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paparoeki.  Daniel  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pardun.  Ortn  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parker.  Alton  B..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parker.  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ParkhUl.  Gordon  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parks.  Allan  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parks.  Richard  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parris.  Daniel  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parsons.  Robert  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Partridge.  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PaaslgUa.  Victor.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patrick.  Robert  E..  Jr..  250-4O-3207. 
Patrick.  Roy  D..  273-2ft-«247. 
Pattee.  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patterson.  Betty  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patton.  Marvin  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patton,  Melvln  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paul.  William  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paulk.  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Payn.  Prank  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Payne.  Bryce  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Payne.  Robert  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peck.  Herbert  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peckman.  Dale  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peerson.  Andrew  F.  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pendley.  Caleb  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pennington.  Douglas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pennington,  Lawrence  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pennington.  Wesley  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perkins.  Daniel  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perrlne.  Sam  A..  44fr-38-1699. 
Peralanl,  Louis  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peterwn.  Alden  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peterson,  Ketth  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Petti  John,  Max  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Petty.  Bdward  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PeUy,  RuaaeU  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pewltt.  Jamea  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Ptafferkom.  Don  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ptialpa.  Jerry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pbelpa.  Neal  H.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Phimps.  DureU  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PhUllpa,  Bdwln  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PhlUlpa.  Frederick  S.,  Sr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Phill^M.  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Phlnney.  Joseph  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Phythyon,  Burt  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pldnlch,  Alfred  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pleroe.  Charles  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pike,  Ray,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PUlpovloh,  Darrtil.  496-3(M>993. 
Plmentel.  Frank  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PltBke,  George  P.,  ni.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pludnaky.  Paul  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plummer.  WUUam  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poad.  William  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PobM.  WaUaoe  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pogue,  WlUiam  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
P(^emu8,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Portanova,  Thomas  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Portaslk.  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Post,  Charlee  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Potter.  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PoweU.  Alton  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Power.  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Powers,  Aaron  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Powers,  WllUam  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Preston.  Frank  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pnoe.  Edwin  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Price,  George  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Price.  Ronald  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prlna.  Zefl  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Proctor.  David  P..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prueher,  Rol  F.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Puffenbarger,  Edward  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pugh,  Ray  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pulse,  Paul  P.,  n.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Puroell,  Edward  J.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Putnam,  James  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pylee,  Harley  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Qulnn,  James  L.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Qulnn.  James  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baabe,  Eugene  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rademacher,  Har<^  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rago,  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ralney.  June  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rains.  WUllam  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Raltl.  Joseph  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ralph.  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ramer,  WUllam  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Randerson.  J<^n  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
RaamuBsen.  Jimmle  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
RaUiir.  Forrest  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
RaUlff,  Walter  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ray.  Gerald  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ray.  Samuel  L..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Raymer.  John  P..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Raymond.  Vincent  J.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Read,  Charles  H.  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Record.  Robert  G..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reder,  Uoyd  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Redmann.  Louis  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Redwlne.  Kyle  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reece,  William  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reed,  Leon  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reed.  Morris  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reeder.  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reeves.  James  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reeves,  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Relcbmuth.  Charles  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Relter.  Edward  a..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Renfroe,  Earl  W.(  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rentaohler.  Russell  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rettberg.  Don  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rexford.  WlUlam  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reyes.  Raymond  V..  Jr..  651-S(M>388. 
Reynolds.  Francis  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beynolds.  Marc  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rhymes,  Charles  C,  Jr.,  450-34-51  as 
Rice,  Leo  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rice,  PhlUlp  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rkshards,  Alvln  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richards,  George  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richards,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlcbter,  Edward  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rickey,  Alfred  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rider,  Oraham  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Riley,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
RUey,  WlUUm  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Rlmm.  Michael,  203-l»-0363. 
Rlngham.  Edmond  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rtppy,  BlU  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlasllng.  Raymond  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rltter.  Wayne  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roberts,  Lee  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roberto,  Stephen  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roberto,  Vincent  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robinson,  George  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boblnaon,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robinson,  William  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robson,  CUyton  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rodee,  Robert  L.,  61O-30-7446. 
Rodeen.  James.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bodgers.  Charles  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roe,  Weston  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roehm.  Barl  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boeaener,  Arlle  K..  81l^2»-a884. 
Rogers,  David  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rohr.  Davis  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bohr,  Oene  L.,  49fr-a»-6669. 
Rokuhara.  George,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
RoUston,  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Romack,  Joseph  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rook.  Dale  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rose,  Charles  K.  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rose.  Martin  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rosenthal.  Herbert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roslnsky.  Daniel  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boas.  Franklin  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boss.  Bobert  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boas,  Van  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BotUer.  WUllam  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roman,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowe,  Andrew  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roy,  WUllam  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ruffln,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rxihsam,  Hugh  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
B\Ue,  George  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burnley,  Olenn  B.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Runge.  Harry  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
RusaeU,  Jay  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BuflseU,  Len  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BuaseU,  Bobert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Busso,  Louis  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ruth.  Judson  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ryan.  Richard  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sabln.  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Salem,  Leroy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SalElger.  Roy  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Saunders.  Kenneth  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SawhUl,  Robert  B.,  Jr.,  20O-22-0983. 
Saxer,  Blchard  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schaefer,  Henry  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scharlock,  Edward  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schenk,  Samuel  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schermerhom,  Monte  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schlpke.  Donald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schmidt.  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schmidt.  Edwin  V.,  Jr..  55fr-S3-6668. 
Schmidt.  Lyle  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schneider.  Donald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schneider,  Joe  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sehoch.  George  B.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scholton.  Gerrlt  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schrader,  George  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schrank,  WUbum  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schrlmsher.  WUllam  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schroeder.  John  K..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schulstad,  George  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schults,  Ernest  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SchultE.  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schuppe.  Kenneth  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schwartz.  Douglas  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sooggins.  Merle  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seaman.  Walter  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seaver,  Maurice  E..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seoord,  Mack  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sell,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Selph,  Clayton  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sensabaugb,  Gerald  R.,  Jr..  457-40-31M 
Sermon,  Thomas  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seatak.  Joseph  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seufert,  WlUlam  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bewail,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seyfarth,  David  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seytrled.  lAwson  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seymour,  Francis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seymour,  WUllam  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shaffer,  WUllam  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shankles,  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Sharp.  James  M..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shau^messy,  Thomas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shaw.  OtU  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shaw,  Ronald  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shawler,  Wendell  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shearer,  LoweU  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sheehan,  Dennis  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sheehan.  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shelgren,  Robert  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shdton.  Ray  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shepard,  James  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shepherd,  Reginald  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sherer.  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shewmaker.  Horace  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shields.  WUllam  L..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ShUot.  Robert  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shine,  Francis  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shlnn,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shofner,  Robert  W.  J.  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shortt,  Albert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shortt,  GUbert  E.,  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shrum,  Samuel  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sidereas.  Arthur  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slgman,  Richard  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sikes,  Bruner  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simmons.  Walter  B..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slmonet.  Kenneth  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slmpaon,  Samuel  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sims.  WlUlam.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Singleton.  Thomas  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sltz,  Werner  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sjaastad,  Gerald  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Skaggs,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Skantze.  Lawrence  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Skinner.  Paul  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Skipper.  Edward  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Skisdm.  Anthony  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Skogerboe.  Arvld  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slater.  Robert  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sleeper,  Drew  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smart,  Ford  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smathers,  Paul  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Allan  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Edwin  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Pendrtck  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  George  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith  Gerald  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Harry  F..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  James  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  James  C.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Joe  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  NUes  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Paul  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Roy  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Thomas  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith  Thomas  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Welda  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  WUllam  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  WUllam  G..  428-'46-3444. 
Smith,  WUUam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smock,  Don  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smyth,  Robert  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snodgrass,  Clyde  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snow,  Clayton  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snyder,  Leroy  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snyder,  Richard  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Solomon,  Leo  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Somers.  Joyce  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sorrel,  Marcial.  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sorrentino.  Michael  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sousa.  George  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spaeth.  Carl  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spencer.  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Speyerer,  David  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spraberry,  Hubert  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sprague.  Roger  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sprulll,  Dameron  R.,  525-3O-0459. 
Stafford,  Thomas  P.,  444  40  8006. 
Stahl,  David  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stanley,  A.  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Staubs,  Harry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
St.  Clair,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Steele,  David  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Steele,  Eugene  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stegman.  Ralph  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stein,  Theodore  T..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
StoUlnl,  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stephenson,  Claude  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stophenwm,  Gary  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SterUng.  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Stevens,  Clarence  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stevens,  Donald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stevens.  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stevens,  Roger  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stewart.  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stewart,  John  R.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stewart.  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stewart.  Robert  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stewart.  Robert  B..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stldnick.  Wesley  C.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
StUes,  Charles  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stinson.  Ronald  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stone.  Herbert  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Storch.  Charles.  075-22-863 1 . 
Strain.  Charles  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stratton.  Charles  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Streett.  James  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stripling,  Howard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stuart,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Suggs,  Jack  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SulUvan,  James  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Suskln,  Herbert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swanson,  Stanley  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sweeney,  Charles  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sweet.  Cyrus  B.,  ni,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swlck,  Eugene  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Szanyl,  WlUlam  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Szemere,  Frank  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tague,  WendeU  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tallman,  OUver  H.,  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tanguy,  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tanner,  Bobby  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tanner,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tansley,  Prank  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tate,  Royce  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tatem,  Gladwin  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Arthur  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Doyle  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Eugene  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ta^OT,  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
TaylcHT,  Paul  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  WUllam  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Teal,  Tom  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tegarden,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Templeton,  Marlln  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Terry,  BUly  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Terry,  Gemge  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thayer,  Richard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thlgpen.  J<dm  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  Andrew  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  Audrey  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  Austin  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  Everett  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  Jcdin  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  Tyler,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  WUllam  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  James  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
TluKnpson,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  Leslie  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  Ralph  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomber,  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thornton,  Bobby  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tipping,  Henry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tobey.  Bruce  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tobln,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ToUerud,  Gordon  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tolama.  Charles  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tumalno,  Vincent  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tomllnson,  Frank  J.,  433  44  8870. 
Toms,  Leon  K.,  401-4O-1743. 
Townsend,  WUllam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Toyama,  Stanley  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trabuoco,  Jack  C.  463-26-360a 
Timnt,  CoUle  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
■navls.  Harrell  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trayer,  George  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tresemer,  Guy  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trochta.  Joseph  P..  466-'40-8146. 
Itultt,  WUllam  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXXu 
Taouprake,  Peter,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tucker,  Leon  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tunk,  Blchard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turner,  David  W..  877-8S-e480. 
TutUe,  Dunald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Uhl,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Underwood,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


TTngvary,  Stephen  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Urtch.  ReUy  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vaeth,  Sylvester  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
VaUeJo,  Adam  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vanaman,  Albert  V..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vanoe,  Alonzo  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vandenberg,  Duane  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vandergrlff,  Burley  O.  n.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vanwagener,  Ben.]«mm  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vaible,  Thomas  1^.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
VasUiadls.  Charles  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vaslef,  Nicholas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Veghte,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
VlUottl.  James  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vincent,  Maurice  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vlnmg,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vlsoatra,  Raymond  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vise,  Bernard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vlto,  carmine  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vlzzlnl,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vogti,  Paul  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
VoUs.  CecU  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vollmer,  Iver  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Volz.  WUllam  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wachtel,  Jack  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waddell,  Ralph  D..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wade,  WUllam  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wagner,  JOhn  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walnwright,  Ewell  D..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waldren,  Emmett  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker,  Charles  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker,  MelvUi  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker.  WUllam  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WaUaoe,  Edward  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WaUer.  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walsh,  Daniel  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walsh,  Richard  A.  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walter,  Handd  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walter,  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walters,  Robert  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walthall,  Eugene,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walton,  John  W.,  480  24  4600. 
Ward,  George  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ward,  Harrison  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wareing.  Richard  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Warren,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watklns,  WUllam  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watson.  Jake  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watson,  Norman  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watson,  WUllam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watson,  WUlUun  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wau«^,  James  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Way,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weaver,  Donald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Webb,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Webber,  Leon  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weber,  James  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weed.  Gordon  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Welgle,  Raymond  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Welch,  Jasper  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Welch,  Jerry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Welkom,  Jerome  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wells.  Patrick  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Welsh,  Leland  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wentzler,  Herman  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
West,  Henry  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Westbrook.  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Westbrook,  James  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Westcott.  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WestfaU.  Jack  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weston.  Harold  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wheeler.  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whitaker.  Benjamm  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whltaker.  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White.  UncoUl  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whitehead,  CUff  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whltener.  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whltford.  Lawrence  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whitney.  Gerald  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whlttenberg,  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whlttler.  Lebaron.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlcbmann,  Dewltt  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wicker,  Arthur  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlckstrom.  Thomas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wldney,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlese,  WUllam  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wight,  Robert  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUkerson,  WlUlam  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUklns.  Ramon  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUler,  PhUUp  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Wmiams.  Billy  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUllams.  David  R..  40»-36-6704. 
WlUUma.  Doyle  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUllams.  Edwin  L..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wmiama.  Floyd  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WlIlUmB,  a«orge  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WlUlams.  Larry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WlUlams,  Nela  N..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUllams.  Nolan  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUUams,  Thomas  P..  2S9-26-6326. 
WlUiamaon.  Donald  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WllUanuon.  Harry  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WUllamaon.  Richard  E..  2S4-23-3377. 
WUUg,  Eugene  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUlla,  Howard  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUson.  Qnel  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson.  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUson.  Robert  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUson.  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUson,  Thomas  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUson.  WUllam  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlnchell,  Gerald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Winchester.  Ruger  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Winger,  Robert  P.  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlngeraon,  Richard  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlnne.  Clinton  H..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Winter.  Norman  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wise.  Luclen  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wittenberg.  Carl  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlttevrongel.  Donald  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wood.  Ansel  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wood.  John  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woodard.  James  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woodcock,  Herbert  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woods,  Jerry  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woodward,  David,  104^30-5374. 
Woodward,  James  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woodward.  Robert  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Worman.  Wallace  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wortman.  Joseph  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wortman,  WUllam  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wrentmore.  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wright,  Gary  Q..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wright,  George  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wright,  John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wright.  Monte  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wright.  Richard  C.  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wuerz.  Albert  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wylam.  Jc*n  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yanchek.  WUllam.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yankle.  Daniel  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yates.  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yates.  Ralph  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yeager,  Ronald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yon.  Kenneth  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
York,  Charles  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yost,  WUllam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young.  David  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young,  Durward  D..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young.  Edward  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young,  Frank  R.  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young,  Sam  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Youree,  Charles  D..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yow,  Frank  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yuen.  Donald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zarlng.  Harlan  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zehrlng,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zelgen,  Robert  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zetena,  Maurice  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zevln,  Sandy  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ZUuca.  Paul  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zlnunerman.  Donald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zlmowakl,  Francis  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zlnkan,  Gerald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zlskovsky,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

CHAPLAINS 

Barstad,  Stuart  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bell.  Roscoe  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burkey,  Wayne  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Calkins,  Raymond  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carr.  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Jefferson  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Demott,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dymmel.  Elmer  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ouetz,  Charles  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orlffln,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Helde.  Edwin  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Houseman,  Harry  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huhn.  Donald  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keeney,  Charles  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kupelke.  WUllam  P.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Knuse,  Theodore  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lang,  Neunert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McOowan,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUbrath,  Earl  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MuUln.  Hugh  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CLeary.  Cornelius  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parker,  Archie  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patterson,  Allen  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Raider.  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlckards.  James  P.,  23&-44-4532. 
Rodell,  Jeremiah  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ross,  Chester  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roy,  Chester  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schroder,  I%ter  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shannon,  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sheppard,  Henry  8.,  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spencer,  Henry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strausser,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
StuUer,  Joseph  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tagg,  Lawrence  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vllse.  Michael  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUUams.  Thomas  M..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUson,  James  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

DKKTAL  COKPS 
Andrus,  Clair  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Basse,  Adolph  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Birmingham.  Frederick  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Browning,  James  D.,  235—46-8383. 
Burke.  Casper  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ChrUten,  Arden  Q.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clampa.  John  B.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  Wmiam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clement,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daugherty.  George  1.,  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Penes,  Guy  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Purman,  Terence  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greer,  George  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hastings,  Jack  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heupel.  Edwin  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hull.  Caleb  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hungerman.  Paul  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jlvlden,  Glenn  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Juffre,  Rucb  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klser,  George  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kllnger,  Roger  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kuebker,  WUllam  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leslie,  James  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marano.  PhUUp  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McPee,  Conrad  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MuUlgan,  Patrick  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newman,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parkel,  Charles  O.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PhUllps,  Homer  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Podlln,  Bernard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roche,  William  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  WUllam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SoUnskl,  Robert  T.,  38ft-38-7137. 
Strunk.  Robert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wade,  William  M.,  Jr.,  42O-30-9784. 
Wellner,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WlUarson,  Kenney  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MKOICAL    COBPS 

Azllne,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barrett,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beckman,  Charles  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beers,  Kenneth  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bradley.  Edwin  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CargUl,  Louis  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coltman,  Charles  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Culpepper.  Burford  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dann,  Theodore  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dewltt,  Harvey  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duppelt,  Frederic  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
I>unnlhoo,  Dale  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edmunds,  Ptank  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Enders,  Lawrence  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parmer,  Rubert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pldone,  George  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poster,  Richard  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foster.  WUllam  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hagood.  Clyde  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Halkl,  John  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanson,  Paull  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hocb.  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Leonard  W..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
King.  Dana  O..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kltchlng.  Gilbert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klebaooff,  Gerald,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klugman,  Yale  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Lftooastar,  Malcolm  C.  466-46-688». 
Lawaon.  WiUlam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
LedlMtter.  Edgar  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ifaoleod.  Gordon  C.  03V-38-4303. 
Siartln.  NeU  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Molndoe,  DaneU  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
IfePhaul.  John  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nyborg,  Lestw  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fhlll4q>l,  Paul  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PDlt^l.  Felix  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schneider,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seldti,  DcMiald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Robert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stanford,  WUUam,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  Alfred  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whltaker,  Harry  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woodhead,  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

NintsB  coaps 
Alena.  '^nrglnla  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Annatrong,  Elsie  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bagley.  Irene  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bakken,  Elvira  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burner,  Olive  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bymea,  Mary  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oltro.  Marian  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oochran,  Gladys  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oole.  Mary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
■dmonds.  Ruth  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spperson,  Crystal  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
FRist.  Nelda  V.,  468  48  8048. 
Olbbens,  Patsy  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OUlette,  Wlnnlfred  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ooetz.  Elizabeth  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oraham,  Sarah  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henrlcl,  Patricia  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson,  Elender  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Daphana  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jordan,  Sara  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kapel,  LlUlan  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lydon,  Phyllis  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moon.  Belle  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parrish.  LlUlan  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pickett,  Natalie  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plpas,  Nancy  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PiUllam,  Ann  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schuelke,  Mary  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
'Seymour,  Joanne,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snavley,  Joyce  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sofferls,  Irene  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bones,  Betty  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stapleton.  Rita  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Steffel.  MarUyn  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stone,  Ethel,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  Georgia  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Veltch,  Janet,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vino,  Jane  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Warner,  Mary  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MxsicAi.  sxavicE  coaps 
Architect,  Louis  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Culbertson,  James  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hadley,  NeU  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holmgraln,  Floyd  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kaye.  George  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McPhee,  Jack  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neubrand,  WUllam  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  Horace  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trimble,  Ralph  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Triistlson.  Donald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Urqula,  Alfred  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wagner,  Donald  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlnstead,  Maurice  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

vrrzHiNAar  corps 
Heldelbaugh.  Norman  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Homme,  Paul  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCully,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mennlng,  Edward  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perslng,  Ronald  L..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pope.  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robinson,  Parrel  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sbtunan,  Donald  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Richard  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUUam.  Joe  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

nOlMDICAL   SCnCNCSS   CORPS 

Andersen,  Harold  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buckeridge.  Francis  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Domlngues.  Abel  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDonough.  John  P.,  180-30-48S3. 
Mlzaon,  Marlon  H.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nicholas,  Nicbolaa  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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BobertWMi,  WUllam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stuckman,  Lorraine  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trager,  Leonard  W.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUson,  Myn  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lin  or  TBS  AIR  roacs 
Second  lieutenant  to  first  lievtenant 
Abbey,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Abbott  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
AbboU,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adams,  Richard  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adklns,  Alfred  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Aldrlcb,  Charles  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alexander.  Mlcha^  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alexander,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alexander,  WlUlam  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
AUord,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allen,  Edward  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
AUen,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allen,  Robert  W.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
AUen,  Thomas  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Almond,  Edward  E.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Altlere,  Michael  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ambrose,  David  E.  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ambrose,  Rali^  T.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Andersen,  Albert  E.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Andersen,  David  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Glen  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  James  E.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Terrance  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Timothy  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Andreskl,  Thaddeus  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Andrews,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Andrus,  Burton  C.  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
AnseU,  Lee  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Aramanda,  Michael  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ard,  BUIy  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Armbrust,  John  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Armstrong,  BUI  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Armstrong,  Leonard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Am,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arneson,  PaiU  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arnold,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
AsUe,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Atkinson,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
AUee,  WUllam  K.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Austin,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baer,  Howard  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BaUey,  Bryson  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BaUey,  Maxwell  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BaUey,  Roger  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker,  Hab  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Balander,  Charles  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baldwin,  Charles  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BaU,  Gerald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BaUard,  Buddie  C,  416-^2-7381. 
Balven,  Terry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Banbury,  John  C.  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bamett.  Steven  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barron.  Patrick  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Basha.  Leroy  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bassl,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bastlan,  Walter  M.  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Batt,  Kenneth  R..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bauer,  Ekavld  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baughn,  Donald  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baumgardner,  Thomas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baxter,  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bear,  Jonathan  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beauchamp,  Jack  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beavers,  Jessie  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Becker,  Mlchati  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Belden,  Richard  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BeU.  Edwin  M.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BeU,  Robert  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bench,  Patrick  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bendjebar.  Ralph  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bennett,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bennett,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benton,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berg.  Walter  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bemdt,  WUllam  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berry,  CarlU  O.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blgler,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bltner.  Charles  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bltterman.  Thomas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Black.  Larry  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Black,  Thomas  J.,  ni,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blackburn,  Richard  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BUy.  Barry  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Blonshlne,  Brandon  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Boesche,  Gerald  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Boguach,  Roy  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bohlen.  James  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bolalek,  PhUlp  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Boland,  Thomas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bolme,  Gerald  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bolton,  Claude  M..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bond,  Ronald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bone,  Gary  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

BonelU,  George  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bonitz,  WUllam  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Boon,  Thomas  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Booth,  Richard  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bose,  Clarence  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bottomly.  Roc,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bower,  Jeffrey  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bowles,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bowman,  David  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Boyd.  Frank  L.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Boyd,  Norrls  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Boyer.  Charles  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Boyer.  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brackln,  WUllam  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bradley,  Donald  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brady,  Terrence  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bras,  Victor  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brasch,  Randolph  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

BrasweU,  Joseph  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brau,  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Breshears,  George  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brewer,  Dwlght  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brick,  Jon  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brleschke,  Larry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Broadstreet,  Ralph  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brothers,  Kenneth  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brown,  Gerald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brown,  Herbert  R.,  ni  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brown,  James  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brown,  Ronald  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brown,  Russell  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bruce,  Karl  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brummltt,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bryan,  Cephas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Buchanan,  Edwin  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Buckingham,  WUllam  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Buckner.  John  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Biuton,  Clark  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Burmelster,  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Burns,  John  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

BurrUl,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Buschlng.  Richard  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bushey,  Harry  M,,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Busslan,  Donald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

BusUe,  Daniel  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Butt,  Edward  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bylngton,  Kent  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cabanlss.  Ronald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cain,  Donald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Callen,  Ronald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cameron,  George  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Camm.  John  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Camp,  Gene  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Campbell,  Donald  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

CampteU,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Campbell,  Jeffrey  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

CampbeU,  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cappelmann,  Claude  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Carestlo,  Robert  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

CargUl,  Lance  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Carl,  Douglas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Carlson,  Alan  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Carlson,  RandaU  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Carney,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Carper,  WUllam  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Carr,  PhUlp  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Carrier,  Michael  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Carter,  Stephen  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Carter,  WlUlam  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Caruthers,  Timothy  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Case,  Thomas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cavato,  Marty  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Censullo,  Francis  X.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Certain.  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Chabot,  Gary  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Champagne.  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Chandler,  Frederick  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Chaplin,  Joseph  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Chapman,  Frank  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Chi4>man,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Chase,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Cheney,  Brian  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cherry,  Clyde  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chevalier,  Jimmy  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chlpman,  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chlsholm,  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chrlstopherson,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ClnlbxUk.  Robert,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  Donald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  Dwlght  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  Ernest  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  Larry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  Nathan  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CUne,  Barry  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CoUler.  Thomas  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
C<dUns,  Richard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Colvln,  Dennis  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Colvln,  Felix  N.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Combs.  Carol  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Combs.  Gary  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Confer,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ConstanUne,  Steven,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cook,  Danled  B.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cook.  David  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cook,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Copplnger,  Roy  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Corbett,  Charles  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Corbett,  PhUlp  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Corbltt,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ComeUa,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cort,  Richard  A.  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Countryman,  Prank  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Countryman,  Tommle  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Courlngton,  Timothy  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Courter,  Robert  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cox,  James  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crawley,  Alfred  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Creech,  Robert  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crelghton,  Barry  P.,  210  46  4404. 
Crenshaw,  Kent  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crittenden,  Burr  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Croft,  Frank  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crouch,  Edwin  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crovwler,  Earl  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crowder,  George  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crudele,  Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cruger,  Frederick.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crutchfleld,  Clifton  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Culpepper,  Donald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cummlngs,  James  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Curetmendez,  Juan  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Curry,  WUllam  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Curtis,  Christopher  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Curtis,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cyr,  Henry  L..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daeke,  Lynn  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dagular,  Roger  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dalley,  Garrett  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dalecky,  WUllam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DaUager,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daley,  Robert  P.  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daniel,  David  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Danlelson,  David  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daves,  George  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davidson,  John  A.  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Arthur  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Daniel  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Jack  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Jlmmle  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Jon  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dawson,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Day,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dayley,  George  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dean,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deaustln,  Bradley  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deaver,  Maiirlce  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DefiUppl,  George.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DeOroot,  Douglas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Delcavo,  Anthony,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Delvecchlo,  Philip,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Demmert,  Paul  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Demott,  Dale  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Denault,  Richard  K...  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Denney,  WUllam  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deroos.  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dessert,  Donald  M..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deters,  Joel  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Detucclo,  George  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DetwUer,  Gene  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Devenger.  Demmy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deweese.  Garrett  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Dewltte,  Michael  D..  368-38-324«. 
Dezonla,  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlehl,  Ronald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DoddB.  Jerry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dodaon.  Thomas  L.  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Doherty,  Thomas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dolan,  Kenneth  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dolan,  Kevin,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donn,  Jack  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donnelly.  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donohue,  Peter  E.  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dorfm&n.  Samuel  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dowell.  William  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Downes,  Earl  R.,  OOe-46-2693. 
Downey.  James  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Downing,  Jeffrey  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Downing.  Richard  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doyle,  Richard  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Draggoo,  Thomas  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dryden.  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dugan.  WlUlam  R..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunaway.  David  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
D\inham.  Alan  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dupre,  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Durant.  Howard  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dyer.  Billy  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dyer.  Leslie  R.  in.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dyer,  Stephen  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dyre.  RoUn  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Early,  Charles  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
EastlB,  Joseph  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eastman,  Warren  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eaves.  James  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eaves,  James  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eberhardt.  James  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edelman,  Steven  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edwards,  Jerry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edwards,  John  O.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Egbert.  Lynn  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ehom,  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ehrllch,  Frederick  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ellis,  William  H.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elstun,  Roger  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Emory.  Steven  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Enger,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
English.  Lewis  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eptlng,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Erlckson.  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Erlckson.  Ronald  C.  290  42  4414. 
Evans,  John  H.  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evans,  Thomas  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elvenskaas.  Jean  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fagerson,  Thomas  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Falrchlld,  Larry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Farrlngton.  Dale  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Faught,  David  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Faust.  Michael  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fell,  Frank  B.  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fenlon.  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fenno,  Donald  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flck,  Michael  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fischer,  Mark  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fish,  Andrew  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plsher.  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fisher,  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pltzpatrlck.  Joseph  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fltzpatrick,  John  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flumara,  Henry,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fleming,  Thomas  O.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fletcher.  Dennis  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fleury,  Philip  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fly.  Hugh  O.  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flynn.  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foley.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Folz.  James  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Forsythe,  Hugh  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Porton,  Hugh  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poster,  Eugene  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poster,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poster,  WlUlam  R.  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fowler,  Joseph  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pox.  Peter  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prank,  Wallace  B.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Franklin,  Alan  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pratt.  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Freeman,  Michael  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Freeman,  Ralph  H.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
French,  Craig  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Freshwater,  Kenneth  B.  Jr.,  418-70-409^ 

Prledrlcb.  Gary  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Proebllcb.  Ralph  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Fujlmoto,  Thomas  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Puller,  George  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fulton.  Darren  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Punderburke,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oallagher.  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oalll.  Paul  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oambrell.  Melvln  B.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oant,  Oary  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gardner,  Guy  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garrard.  Walter  E.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garrett,  Barry  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garrett.  Roger  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O&rrlson.  Donald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oarvey,  Robert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gaskln.  Joseph  B.  in.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gaskln,  Ralph  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gaston.  Ronny  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oattle,  Jeffrey  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gebler,  Arnold  P.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oemlgnanl,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gentry,  Jay  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oeron.  Harry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olffard,  Kenny  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olllean,  Jerry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gillette.  Stephen  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GllUg,  Michael  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GllUgan.  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gllllgan.  Tony  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gllmore,  Burton  W.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olpson,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Guettler,  Stephen  J.  H.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Guetz,  Robert  E.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goff,  James  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Golart,  Craig  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goldfaln,  Gary  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Golnltz,  Marlln  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gonzales,  James  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gudde,  Michael  L.,  224-64r-6195. 
Gorman,  Charles  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gould,  Richard  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Graham.  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grandjean.  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grassman,  Eric  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Graves,  Henry  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Graves,  Sidney  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gray,  Terry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Graybeal.  Wayne  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Green,  WlUlam  V.,  IV,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greer.  WUUe  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gregory.  Dorothy  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gregory,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grenard.  Michael  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Griffith,  WUUam  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Onme,  Jeffrey  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Groves.  Anthony  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gulou.  Melvln  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gukich,  Michael  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gushma,  Dean  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ouyotc,  Michael  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haber,  WllUam  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HageUn,  Richard  H.,  ni,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haglns,  Ralph  T.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hakeman.  Thomas  O.,  478-66-4>676. 
Hall,  Kenneth  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall,  Stephen  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HaUenbeck.  Ralph  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Halvonlk,  Peter  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamilton,  David,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamilton.  Donald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamlin,  Geoffrey  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HamUn,  Kenneth  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hammond,  Charles  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanunond,  Gordon  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanunond,  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hammond,  Stephen  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hammond,  Terry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hammond.  WllUam  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hammonds.  Donald  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haney.  William  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hannah,  Steven  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanscom,  Leslie  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hansen,  James  G.  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanson.  Robin  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harding,  Alan  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrington.  Steven  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris,  Lawrence  H.,  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris,  Louis  R..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrta,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris,  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hart.  Robert  L..  16O-30-1879. 
Hartman,  Roger  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Martmann,  David  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hasek,  JoMph.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hatch.  Andrew  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HavrllU,  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hayes.  Daniel  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haynes.  Michael  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Head.  Charles  W.,  ni,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Head,  PhUlp  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hebert,  Armand  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hefner,  Richard  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hegler,  Carla  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Helse.  Jan  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Helscher.  Marie  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hendnx,  Dale  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hengle,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henkelman.  Alan  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henneke.  David  D.,  48»-83-0866. 
Henry,  David  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henry,  WlUlam  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Herbert,  Randy  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herklotz,  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herouz.  Albert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herrlngton,  Clarence  O.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herrlngton,  Norman  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herron,  Randall  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heas,  Arttaiu-  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hewitt.  James  U.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlckey,  J(^n  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HUl.  Gary  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlmes,  David  A..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlnchey,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlndmarsh.  George  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlnes,  WUUam  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlsatoml,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hodgdon.  Leigh  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hodges,  Terry  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoe,  Oary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoecherl.  Arnold  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hofer,  George  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoffman.  Michael  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hogan.  JUnmy  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hohman,  Thomas  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holder.  Frank  O.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holder,  Ronald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HoUenbeck,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HoUumB.  Gary  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holmberg,  John  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holt.  James  W..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Honaker,  Raymond  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hooks,  Floyd  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoot.  Jerry  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoover,  Larry  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hope,  Christopher  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hope.  Oscar  C,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hopkins,  Stephen  V.,  UI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hopper,  John  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Horacek,  Jack  w.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hosch.  WUllam.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hosklns,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hosmer.  Charles  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howe.  Oary  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howe,  Robert  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howell,  Lawrence  D..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howland,  Walter  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hozler.  George  C.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huber.  Benedict  B.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huber,  Thomas  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huck,  David  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huff,  Jimmy  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hughes,  David  E.,  20O-36-7423. 
HugU,  WUblU-  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Humphreya.  Elton  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunt,  AUan  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunt,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunter,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huntley,  Jerry  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Icenogle.  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
IngeraoU,  Howard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ingram,  Scott  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Irons,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jack,  Abram  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson.  Charlea  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackaon.  Jay  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackaon,  Michael  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackaon,  PbUllp  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jacoba.  Leo  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jaggera,  Gerald  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jamea,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jurmui,  Blcbard  S.,  617-M-8748. 
Jarvi.  Kenneth  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackolka,  Chaster  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Jenkins,  WUllam  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jenks,  Thomas  E.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jennlnga,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johannes.  WUllam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Andrew  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnaon,  Christopher  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Ketmeth  L.,  444  48  3355. 
Johnaon,  Lee  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnaon,  Raymond  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Ronald  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnaon,  WUma  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnaton,  FrancU  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Dennis  D.,  83O-30-1904. 
Jones.  Lafayette  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Robert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jonee,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jcmee.  Thomas  D.,  Jr.,  519-58-2S73. 

Jones,  WUllam  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jordan,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Joaeph,  GUbert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Judas,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Justice,  Joaeph  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Justin,  Joaeph  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Juul,  Kenneth  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kaiser,  Carl  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kaiser,  Donald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kalmus.  Dennis  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kane,  Glen  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KatnUc,  Dana  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kay.  Steven  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kaylor,  Michael  H.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keating,  Raymond,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keck.  PhUlp  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keck,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keeler,  Francis  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keesee,  OrvlUe  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KeU,  Carl  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kells.  Richard  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kendall,  Thomas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kennedy,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kennedy,  WUllam  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KeyserUng,  Steven,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kleffer.  WUllam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KUe,  Raymond  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KUleen,  Joaeph  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KUllan,  Klrby  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kmg,  RandaU  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klrby,  Stephen  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klrchner,  Randal  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klrkpatrlck.  Robert  J.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kleiner.  Eric  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kllndt,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kime,  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knarr,  Chartes  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kneeoe,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knltt,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knouff,  Warren  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knox,  Norman  H.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koerner,  WUllam  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kohlmyer.  Kenneth  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kohn,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kolet,  Steven  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kolodzlnskl,  David  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kopelke,  Lee  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kottl,  George  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kozak,  David  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kraus,  Walter  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kruppa,  Joaeph  N.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kublcz,  Lawrence,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kudlac,  Milton  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kula,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kvimabe.  Bert  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lacey,  Michael  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lake,  Peter  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lamb,  Douglas  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Iamb,  WUllam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Land.  Edward  C,  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Laplnakl,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Largent,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Larklns,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lamed,  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Laraen,  Peter  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Laraon,  JuUua  C,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
lAtlmer,  Lawrence  R.,  408  48  4633. 
Laurenzl,  John  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lauraen,  Michael  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lawrence.  Joaeph  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Laws,  Warren  P.,  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leatherbee,  WlUlam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee,  CbarlflB  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Leland,  Alanaon  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Lemke,  William  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lempke,  Roger  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lenney,  William  H.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leuthauaer,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis,  Gene  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis.  Joseph  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis.  Monte  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lew.s,  Scott  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Liberda.  James  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llchtenberg,  Byron  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llgon,  Johnnie  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
LUlua,  Bryan  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lindner,  Gary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Liaowaki,  Ronald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Little,  Donald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Little,  Kenneth  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
LobdeU,  Phyllis  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
liOberg,  James  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lockhart.  George  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lofatedt,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Logan,  Henry  R.,  ni,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lohse.  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lord.  Jethro  D.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Louden,  Larry  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lougee,  Christopher  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lough,  John  M.,  614  44  4414. 
Loiighridge,  BiUy  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Love,  Ronald  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lovejoy.  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Loyd,  John  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lualim,  Gerald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Luders,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lumme,  Terry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lurle.  James  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
LutoU,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lutterble,  Thomas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lydon,  Malcolm  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lykins,  Thomas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lynch,  Theodore  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lynn,  David  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mabry,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Macaluso.  Kenneth  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Macellaro,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maddox,  Stephen  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maddux,  Fred  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MagiU,  WUUam  S.,  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Magulre,  Thomas  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maher,  Joseph  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Malsey.  WUllam  A.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maimovsky.  Raymond  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaUamo,  Arthur  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Malsam,  James  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mang,  Douglas  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marcotte,  Ronald  C.  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marini,  Ronald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mars,  Stanley  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marsh,  Cary  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MarshaU,  Douglas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MarahaU,  Richard  H.  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  Douglas  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  John  W.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  Thomas  A.,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  Victor  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martinez,  Candelarlo  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marvel,  WUIiam  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mason.  Timothy  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Matema,  Roliert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Matheson,  John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Matheson,  Scott  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Matles,  Ronald.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
May.  Michael  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mayfleld,  Bobby  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mayfleld.  Wayne.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Iilazzeo,  George  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McAUlster,  Donald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McBrlde.  Jamea  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCarthy,  Dennis  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mccarty,  Richard  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCloud,  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mccormick.  Joel  C,  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mccracken,  Michael  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mccracken,  Ronald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCree.  WUllam  A.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDermott,  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDermott,  Wayne  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDonald,  James  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDonald.  PavU  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDonald.  Woodrow  W..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDowell.  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McElmurr^,  Thomas  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
MeOaUianl,  Michael  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


McGee.  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGrain,  Thomas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McQrath.  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGrath,  WUIiam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGregor,  Ronald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGregor,  Roy  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGulrk,  Dennis  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKeever,  WUIiam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKeUar,  Larry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKenzie,  Btirton  E..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McMahan,  Jesse  T.  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McMiuphy,  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McNally,  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McNaught,  William,  ni.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McNear,  Alan  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McNeese.  Larry  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McQulnn,  Nancy  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McSwain,  Donald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McSween,  Harry  Y.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meadors,  WUllam  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Medlln,  Kenneth  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meece,  Jeffrey  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MeUor,  Guy  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MeUy,  Peter  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mengelaon,  WlUlam  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mercer,  Harold  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mercer,  Michael  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Merlin,  Richard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Merrell,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Merrell,  Richard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mervosh,  Ted  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Metts.  Richard  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Metz,  Paul  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Metzlnger,  Gary  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlkolajcik,  Thomas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  George  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MiUer,  Glenn  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MlUer,  Glenn  R.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUler,  Harold  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MlUer,  James  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MiUer,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUler,  Lawrence,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUler,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUler,  WUllam  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MiUer,  WlUlam  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlnze,  Lonnle  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mitchell,  Douglas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mobley.  Michael  W..  502-5>-2863. 
Mobley.  Robert  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mode,  Jlnunle  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Modzelewskl,  Michael  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Monico,  Paul  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moonan,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mooney,  Timothy  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  Lynn  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  Richard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  WUllam  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moorhead,  Glen  W.  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morehouse,  Merl  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moreland,  Calvin  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morey,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morgan.  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morgan,  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moritko,  MichEiel  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MorreU,  Jlmmey  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MorriU,  Brian  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morrison,  Wade  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morton,  Larry  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mosley,  Thomas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moulthrop.  Rosco  E.  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moynlhan,  Joseph  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mraz,  Mark  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mueller,  Timothy  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mueller,  WUllam  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mullis,  Asa  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mumme,  David,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Munnlnghoff,  PaiU  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Muraskl,  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murphy.  John  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mxirphy,  Kathertoe,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murphy,  Terance  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murr,  Paul  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murray,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Musholt,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nadolski,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nagel,  Steven  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nakamura,  Russell  Y.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nail.  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neeley,  Patrick  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
NelBh,  Joann  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson,  Brian  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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NelBon,  D»vld  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson,  Ctordon  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson.  Jon  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson,  Lester  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson.  Michael  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson,  Robert  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson.  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson,  Ronald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson,  WUUam  H.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Nennlnger.  Joseph  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neumann,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newcomb.  Jerry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nielsen,  David  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nielsen.  Ronald  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nlgro.  Arthur  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nix.  Warren  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Noltensmeyer.  David  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Normlngton.  WlUlam  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX  . 
Norsworthy.  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
North,  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nuss,  Kenneth  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nystrom.  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oakley,  Wimam  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Obrlen.  David  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ogg,  Robert  K.,  617-6+-4433. 
Ogllvte,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ogllettl.  Anthony  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Omagan,  Richard  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olafson.  Frederick  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olds,  Ronald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oliver.  Thomas  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olsen,  Charles  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olson,  Steven  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Onelll,  Michael  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Openhym.  Paul  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orgeron,  James  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ortmeler.  Richard  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orzechowskl,  Slgmund,  192-38-874!  . 
Osborn,  Harold  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Osterthaler.  Robert  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oethoff,  WlUlam  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ottoly.   Prank   B.,   HI.   493-50-637  . 
Overstreet.  Jack  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Owen,  Thomas  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ownby,  Harrold  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Padlo,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Page.  Martin  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paglla.  Ralph  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paine,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Palmer,  David  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Palmer,  James  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pandolfo,  Michael  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Park  TomN.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parker,  Roy  K..  H,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parrls,  Howard  L..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parrts,  Keith  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parsons.  Julius  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patterson.  OaU  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paul,  Craig  A,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  1 

Paulson.    Christopher    R.,    566-74-«90. 
Pavel,  Arthur  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  \ 

Pavel.  Richard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Payne,  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Payne,  Richard  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pearson,  Dale  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Percy,  Jamee  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perkins.  Edward  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perrln,  Donald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perry.  John  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perry,  Keye  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perry,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Personett,  Joseph  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Petek,  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peters,  Robert  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peterschmldt,  David  C.  483-64-845* 
Peterson.  Ronald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.     { 
Phelps.  Kenneth  D.,  Jr.,  217-40-018^ 
Phillips,  Jeff  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PhlUlps.  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PhUllps.  William  M.  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Phillips,  WUUam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Phlpps.  WUUam  R.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plcanso,  Richard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pierce,  Ronald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plllari,  Thomas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plttman,  Donald  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plttman,  Stephen  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plantholt,  Warren  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Piatt.  Peter  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pohlman,  Randolph  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Polnlscb,  Arthur  B.,  Jr.,  19»-34-2639* 


Pomeroy,  Don  A.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pool,  WUllam  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Posner,  Jeffrey  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Potter,  Diana  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Powell,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PoweU,  Ralph  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PoweU,  WlUlam  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Praaer,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prenger,  Larry  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prlddy,  Nathern  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Propeck,  Timothy  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Puryear,  Armlstead  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Qulnn.  Francis  J..  Jr.,  624-68-748«. 
Racey,  Frederick  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Raguskus,  Andrew  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ralnbolt.  Harold  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rakestraw,  Don  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ranaudo,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
RansdeU,  Stephen  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rather,  Stephen  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ratllff.  Sharon  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ray,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Raymond.  Victor  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reddy,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Redlgan.  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reece.  Roger  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reed,  Roy  L.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reld,  Kendrtck  K.,  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Relnoso.  Jorge  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Relter,  Berwyn  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reynolds,  Thomas  J.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rhodes,  Tracy.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richards.  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richards,  Stevan  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richardson,  James  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ricks,  James  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rless,  Jack  A..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlfenburg,  Gerard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlghtmyer,  Charles  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
RUey.  John  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
RlspoU,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rltchey,  Joseph  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlttenmeyer,  Kenneth  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rivers,  Richard  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roberts,  Earl  E.,  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roberts.  Gary  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roberts.  GUbert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roberts,  Lance  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robinson,  James  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robinson,  King  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rodgers.  Richard  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rodriguez  Torres,   Cristobal,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rogglo,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roloson,  Diane  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rusander,  Glenn  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rose.  Michael  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rosen.  Stanley  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ross.  WUUam  D..  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rossbach,  Dennis  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rouse.  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roux,  Armand  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rudolph.  Gregory  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rue,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ruffenach,  Oayle  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rush.  Arthur  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Russell,  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ruth,  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ruth,  Robert  P.,  504  48  4426. 
Ryan,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ryan.  Patrick  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sakal,  Jack  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Salas.  Jesus  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Salmon,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sammonds.  Ronald  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sample,  WUUam  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Samuel,  Thomas  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sanderson,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SantUlo,  Vincent  J.,  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Savage,  Bryan  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Savage.  James  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schafer,  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schaff,  Gary  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schafler,  Harold  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schalble.  Brian  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schaller,  Robert  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schankel,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SchUUng,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schlabs.  Glenn  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schmeer,  Franklin  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schockemoehl,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schott,  IX>uglaB  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Schott.  Marvin  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schreck,  Ronald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ScbroMler,  Douglas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schutt.  Robert  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SchutB,  Pierre  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SchwaUer,  Terryl  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SchwaU.  Arthur  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schwartz,  Thomas  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schwartzel,  Gerard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schwarze,  Frederick  C,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schween.  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Soobey,  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scott,  James  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Soott,  Val  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scritchfleld,  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SeUer.  James  R..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seltzer,  Stanley  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sezna,  Edward  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sharp,  Harold  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shaw.  Brewster  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sherman.  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shlnoskle,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shortrldge,  Dennis  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sbuckstes,  David  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shumway,  Thomas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SlcUlO,  Lee,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slmms,  Ernest  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simons,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slmonaon.  Joseph  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simpson,  Arthur  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slmpaon,  Robert  L..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slpee.  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SlBSon,  Patrick  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Skelton,  Ronald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Skinner,  Ernest  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Skorupa,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smiley,  Jeffrey  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Bruce  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Gene  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Hugh  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Joel  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Kenneth  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Larry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Michael  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  NUes  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snapp.  Elbrtdge  L..  ni,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snead.  Joseph  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snyder.  Jeffrey  L.,  223-70-O306. 
Solomon,  Tommy  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sonnenberg.  Scott  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sopato,  Fraak.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Soteropouloe,  Steve  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sotkovsky,  RusseU  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Speace,  Lyle  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spears.  Daniel  I.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spencer,  David  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spiegel,  Robert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spooner,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SpradUng,  WUllam  O.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SpruUl.  Stephen  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stake.  Terry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stamp.  Dannie  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stantcar,  David,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stanley,  Ronald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Starnes,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stavely,  Johnny  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stearns,  Michael  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stellmon,  Lawrence  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stensvad,  Bruce  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stephenson.  Blair  Y.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stephenson,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stephenson,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stevenson,  Kenneth  E.,  Jr.,  167-36-43M'i 
Stewart,  Fredrlc  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stewart,  Jay  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stewart,  Kirk  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stewart,  WUllam  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Steyer,  Terrance  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stlckel,  John  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stlmer,  Richard  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stober.  Mell  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Storey,  James.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stowe.  Stephen  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Streater,  Donald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strlcklen,  Raymond,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stringer,  Geonge  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stubbs,  Mary  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sturm.  Steven  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Suarez,  George  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SuUlvan,  Ronald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SulUvan,  WUllam  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Summns,  Wilson,  TV,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sunde,  Robert  J.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sutter.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sutton,  WUllam  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swanson,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sweet.  David  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Symonds,  Thomas  E.,  n,  530  48  4886. 
Sypert,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taggart,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
TalUday.  Keith  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tambone,  Victor  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
T^p,  James  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tarasclo,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taraska.  Joseph  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tauach,  Hans  J..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor.  Gregory  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Jamee  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tellzyn,  James  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Terhune.  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
TeUow.  Lewis  J.,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thleke,  Christopher  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thiessen.  Michael  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thode.  Paul  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  Roy  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompeon,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  Steven  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  WUUam  C,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thrash.  Charles  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thrasher,  Milton  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tlbbetts,  Daniel  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tlce,  Larry  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tlmko.  Lawrence  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tlppett,  Floyd  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tobcriskl,  Jeffrey  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Toews.  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Toops,  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Topper,  Dennis  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Toth,  Robert  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Travers,  Samuel  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Travis,  Tyson  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Treadway,  WlUlam  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trenton,  Jefferson  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trithart,  Ronald  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Troy,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Troyer,  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trunzo,  Samuel  E.,XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tsetsl.  Steven  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tsoucalas,  Gregory  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tucker,  Bartow  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turoo,  JcAn  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turk,  Charles  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tumbull,  Duane  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turner,  David  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tuttle,  WlUlam  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tyre,  Larry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tyree,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ullch,  William  L.,  464^70-9072. 
Underwood,  Dennis  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Upton,  Craig  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Utter.  Harry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vanderhorst,  Daniel  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vandoren,  Alan  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vanduyn,  Larry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vankeuren,  Gerald  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vanmeter.  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vanschoyck,  Nicholas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vanzelfden,  Eugene  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vejcik,  Steve,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Velez,  Manuel  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
VlscasUIas,  Rafael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vogl.  Donald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
VoUmer,  Charles  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vonflotom,  Charles  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vonkaenel,  Larry  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Voss,  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vreeland,  Allan  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wade,  Richard  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wadlelgh,  Stuart  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wagner,  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wagner,  Hans  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waldron,  Matthew  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waldrop,  Jamee  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wallnskl,  Cari  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WaUace,  Arthur  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wallace,  Howard  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waller,  WUllam  C.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walls.  Donald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walters,  David  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Welti,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Waltman.  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walton,  Larry  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walts,  Gregory  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walztonl,  Dennis  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Warburton.  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ward,  Malcolm  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ward.  HOlton  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Warner,  Chaiies  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Warner,  George  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Warner,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Warren.  Wayne  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watklns.  Warren  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wax,  Oharles  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weaver,  Dennis  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weber.  Warren  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weeks.  WiUlam  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weldl,  George  P.,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weinert.  ChaHes  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weir.  Ted  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weise,  Edward  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weisman,  Michael  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weiss,  Howard  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wenrick,  Steven  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Westemeler,  Edward  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
West«&te,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wetterer,  Michael  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WeywinuUer,  Arthur  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whalein,  Eugene  R.,  304  44  0463. 
Wbltoomb,  Darrel  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White.  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White.  Richard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White,  Roy  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White,  Samuel  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White.  Thomas  S.  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whlteford,  Frederick  G..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whitman,  Walter  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whitson.  WUllam  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whlttenburg,  WUllam  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlerlnga.  Roes  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlgton,  Norman  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUdung,  Kenneth  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUey,  Jerold  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUklns,  Richard  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlllett,  Thomas  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUley,  Scott  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUllams,  David  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUUams,  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  Paul  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  Roosevelt  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUllngham.  Frank  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlllke.  Ronald  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson,  Baaoocnbe  J..  243-74-'4024. 
Wilson,  Ra^h  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUson,  Zelmer  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Winkler.  William  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Winter,  Doris  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Winters,  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wise,  Jeffrey  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlsebum,  Lawrence  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WlttlBh,  Richard  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlttwer.  Leon  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wohltman,  John  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wolchlna.  Kenneth  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wood,  Frank  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wood,  George  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wood,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wood,  Rodney  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wood.  WendaU  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Worthy,  Robert  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wright,  Kenneth  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wylle,  Jackie  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yost,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young,  Alvln  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young,  Freddy  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young,  Walter  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Youngblood,  Francis  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Younghanse,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zartner,  Donald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zauner,  Frank  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zler,  George  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zimmerman,  Bradford  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ZUnmerman.  Donald  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zuelsdorf .  Gary  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

NmSK  CORPS 

Daffin,  Clyde  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frey.  Thomas  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

ICZDICAI.  BKSVICZ  CORPS 

Baker,  David  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baldwin,  George  A.,  in.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Beezley,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Best,  Gordon  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Calderon,  Daniel  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carlton.  Paul  K.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clwnmensen,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daft,  Rodger  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DeMarco,  Frank  J.,  ni,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dn^ter,  Richard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunkle,  Jeffrey  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Escueta,  Franklin  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
FarreU,  Paul  W.,  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HaUett,  John  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlnman.  Craig  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jaeger,  Warren  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  Edward  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Karahalis.  George  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kronberg,  Gregory  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Labash,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Laws,  Harry  F.,  n.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lobritz,  Richard  W.,  396--46-8636. 
Love.  Tommy  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lyons,  Michael  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maraz,  Ronald  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  Michael  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mays,  Denton  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlchle,  Donald  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sanders,  Jimmy  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snyder.  Allen  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wade,  BUly  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlgle,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

BIOICXDICAL   SCIEKCE8  CORPS 

Brown,  PhUUp  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brown,  Ray  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Burr,  John  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Buth,  Jonathan  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Charjientler,  Diane  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Christensen,  WUllam  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Coetello,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Craig,  Gerald  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Curry.  Charles  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Greene,  John  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hull,  Warren  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hundley,  Kenneth  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jackson,  Jerry  W.,  45O-66-0460. 

Kreig,  Richard  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Leone,  Charles  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McElwey,  David  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McNutt,  Gary  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

New,  Jerry  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Palermo,  WUllam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ray,  WUllam  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Santos,  Jose,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

SchUler,  Ronald  L.,  486-6O-9880. 

Sherman,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shlngler,  Larry  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sutay,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Valder,  Stephen  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vanek,  Kenneth  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Welsenf  els,  Charles  W.,  m,  490  48  6640. 

Woessner,  WUUam  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wolcott,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following  cadets,  U.S.  Air  FcMce  Acad- 
emy, for  appointment  In  the  Reg\ilar  Air 
Force  In  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant, 
effective  upon  their  graduation,  under  the 
provisions  of  section  8284  and  9353,  title  10, 
United  States  Code.  Date  of  rank  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

Adamson,  Douglas  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Adrlance,  Gary  Russell,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ahem,  Bruce  Douglas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Albln,  Timothy  Steven,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Alderman,  Stephen  David,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

AUen.  Ralph  Edward.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

AUlson,  John  Edmond,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Amelung,  Martin  Donald,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Anderson,  Eric  Alvln,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Anderson,  Gregory  James,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Anderson,  Robert  Haralson,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Anderson,  Steven  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Andrews,  Keith  Pennington.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Archey,  Kenneth  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Arlzmendl,  Thomas  George,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Arnold,  Gregory  Lang,  318  42  8988. 

Artlm.  Richard  Alleyne,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Asbviry,  Clinton  Jess  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ash,  George  Walter,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Augensteln.  Paul  Manfred,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Batrd.  Gary  Keith,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Balrd.  Richard  Ralph.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Baker,  WUUam  Bentley,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Balentlne,  Howard  William,  529-88-71^. 
Bandl.  Raymond  Louis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bangert,  Berthold  Theodore,  393-88-5|07. 
Banks.  Robert  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barksdale,  Barry  Wilton,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barr,  James  Rockno,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barr!  Richard  Edwin,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  . 
Barrls,  Bernard  Charles.  XXX-XX-XXXX.    1 
Barry,  Craig  Lee.  17S-38-7668.  \ 

Barry.  Stephen  James.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  I 
Bartol,  Thomas  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  J 
Barton,  Raymond  Oscar  III,  260-84-676a 
Bass,  Paul,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  I 

Bays.  Kent  Jackson.  44O-5O-8707. 
Beck.  William  Clifton  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bell.  Robert  Arthur.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Belllston.  David  Bruce,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bench.  Ter«nce  Rlddlck.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benfleld.  Gerald  Ryan.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bentson.  Kirk  Douglas.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bentz,  Curtis  Lee,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berendt.  Steven  Elmore,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berg,  Robert  Ounnar,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berlin,  Frank  Brett,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bethards,  Daniel  Eitgene,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bllak.  Mark  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blnn,  Brian  Andrew,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Bishop,  Edward  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bishop,  Stephen  Gregory,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Black,  Steven  Brian,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blank.  Gary  Francis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blase.  George  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blue,  David  Vernon,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bobrowskl,  Paul  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bobannon,  Frank  Bllbrey.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boldlng,  William  Allen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boley,  Nicholas  Dale,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bolt,  Russell  Todd,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Borensteln,  Richard  Douglas,  179-38-6^16. 
Boryaewlcz.  Michael  David,  069-42-47ip. 
Bowman,  David  Mark,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowman,  Gary  Dean,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boyer,  Franklin  HUes,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brandon,  Howard  Bruce,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brandon.  WlUlam  Harold.  Jr.,  649-73-1'^a. 
Brannlck.  Michael  Rex,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bream.  Brian  Bruce,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Breee,  Ernest  Maytum,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brennan,  Kevin  Barry,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brlcbta,  Robert  Frank,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bridges,  Donald  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brlggs,  Hugh  Clark,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brlggs,  Lewis  Warren.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brower,  Douglas  Boy,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Charles  Duane,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Michael  Francis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Ralph  Benjamin,  Jr..  167-42-6^. 
Brown,  Robert  Wright,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Thomas  Evans.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brumllk.  Thomas  Arthur.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bryan,  James  Lewis.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buchanan.  John  Wayne.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buchanan,  Walter  Evans  Lee,  467-94-73^7. 
Bukala.  Christopher,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buley,  Stephan  T.lnn.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bull.  David  Richard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burg,  Jerome  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burke.  Patrick  Joseph.  Jr.,  527-98-663i. 
Burton,  David  Harold.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buachmann.  Richard  Warren.  673-70-'4l83. 
Bush.  John  Lincoln.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buss.  William  David.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buttino,  LouU,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Calcutt,  Harry  Mclnnes,  Jr..  260-86-567  I. 
Caltaglrone,  Andrew,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Camallck,  John  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Camann,  Stephen  Paul,  XXX-XX-XXXX.       } 
Cameron,  Jeffrey  Allan,  XXX-XX-XXXX.       I 
Cannlstracl.  Blaglo  Edmund,  &51-86-526|s. 
Cantwell,  Francis  Xavler.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  T 
Carey,  Bernard  Patrick.  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX.1 
Carlson.  Robert  Rogers.  XXX-XX-XXXX.        I 
Carrlgan,  Thomas  Edward,  134-^2-3632. 
Carroll,  Oscar  Pranklln,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carson.  Richard  Todd.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carter,  Dale  Kennedy,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Casdorph,  Thomas  Randall.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cauthen,  Frank  Cecil,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cerha,  James  Paul,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chamberlln,  Kurt  Thorp.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chambless.  William  Franklin.  674-23-80*6. 


Champa.  David  Anthony,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chapman,  Robert  Marton,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chatman.  Robert  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chayer,  Llnwood  Nelson,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cheeseman,  Daniel  Francis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chlabottl,  Stephen  Darcey,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Choi,  Myung  Ju,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clgnatta,  John  Vlanney,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  Steven  Paul,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clarke,  Stanley  Nelson,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clauson,  Vaughn  Stephen.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clegg.  Charles  Stephen.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coker,  Stanley  Oall,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Colenda,  Frank  Brlnn,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Collins.  Harold  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Colwell,  WllUam  Stanley.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Compton.  Arthur  Ortlund,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ConkUn,  Jeffrey  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Connell,  Joseph  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conner.  Albert  Gary,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cook,  Robert  Walter,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cooper,  Larry  Heinz,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Copenhafer,  Robert  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Corgill,  James  N..  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cosby.  Mark  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cottingham.  William  Oliver.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ooyle,  Neal  Daniels,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Craln,  Lawrence  Allan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crane.  Randall  Lee.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crawford,   Thomas    Maurice,    HI,   586-16- 
8849. 

Crumm,  William  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dalley.  Robin  Nordine,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Damberg,  PhUlp  Carl,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davidson,  Jack  Velz,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dawson,  Oeorge  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deehan,  Paul  Oavln,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DeFUlppo,  Peter  Martno,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dehmer,  Robert  LovUs,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Demel,  Steven  Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dennen,  Richard  Teal,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dennis,  Russell,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Descoteaux,  Louis  Leon,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Devore,  Jeffrey  Stewart,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlerker,  Robert  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dietertch,  WlUlam  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dietrtch,  Robert  Wyatt,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlewald,  Michael  Oeorge,  290-^46-3994. 
DUeo,  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dixon,  James  Patrick,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlze,  Wayne  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doerr,  Robert  Douglass,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donley,  James  Warren,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donohue,  Robert  Francis,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doyle,  Francis  Andrew,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doyle,  John  Edward,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drennan,  Jerry  BUchael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duke,  John  Morgan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunn,  Michael  Marshall,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dupre.  Felix.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dyer,  Emerson  Lee,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eaton,  Brtan  Jeffry,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eckard,  David  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eldredge,  Bradley  Burnett,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elliott.  WUburt  James,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ely.  CurtU  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Emerlck.  Roger  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Emerson,  Daryl  Leroy,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Emhoff,  Timothy  Allen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Emmer,  William  James,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Engebreison,  Kenneth  Alan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Er\'ln,  Merl  Dee,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Erwln,  Douglas  Lee,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ewlng.  Marie  Stephan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Faucher,  WUliam  Octave,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Feddem,  Henry  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Feeley,  Robert  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ferraloll,  Richard  Anthony,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flnlayson,  Mark  Logan.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Finnegan,  James  Francis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flscus,  Thomas  Joseph.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fltzhugh.  Norman  Randall.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Forker,  Douglas  Bruce,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Formanek,  Rudolph  Harold,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foster,  Carl  Douglas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fouldls.   WllUam   Bernard,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fox,  Leonard  Dean,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Franklin,    Stephen    Oregory,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fravel.  Nell  HalsUp.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Freckleton,  Ororer  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
n<oetallcb,  Laurence  Eugene,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Froat,  Joaeph  LUuxUn.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fukey,  Mlchati  FrancU,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Purda.  Joseph  Mlcttael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fuss,  John  Rosa,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oaede.  Gary  Lee.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gardes,  Paul  Smith,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gardner,  Herbert  Ashley,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oarvey,  Patrick  Kilboum,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oaudlno,  James  Lawrenoe,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gawelek,  John  Carl,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Geddes,  Miechel  Carl,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oelinger,  Joseph  James,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
aessner.  Andrew.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ohelber.  Craig  Stewart.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gideon,  WlUlam  Glenn,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oigax.  MUton  Edward,  273-^4-6876. 
GUfeather.  Charles  Andrew,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OUlUand,  Daniel  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glllmore,  Donald  Warren.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CHuahko,  WUllam  Andrew.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oocke,  Robert  Jaul,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GoUehon.  Ronald  Duane.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gonyea,  Paul  Alfred,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goodman,  Douglas  Roy,  290  44  8623. 
Gormley.  James  Herbert.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oracey,  David  Stratford.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OnuUe,  Robert  Paul.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Graf.  Edward,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Graham.  John  Sareth,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Graham,  RandaU  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grant.  Gary  HMkeU.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orappo,  Gary  Anthony,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grebb,  Midiael  David,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greene,  Dennis  Vincent,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greene,  James  Everett,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greenlaw,  Jobn  Thomas,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greer,  Charles  Ralph,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grenler.  Gary  Eugene.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Griffith,  Edward  Merrlam,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Griffith,  Jcdin  Llndsey,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gtmther,  Gary  Lee,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Btmi.  Leslie  John,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haan.  WUllam  Douglas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haas,  Darryl  Owen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HaU.  John  Chartee,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BaU.  Truman  Delno.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HaU.  WiUiam  Austin,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamel.  Michael  Anthony.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamilton.  William  Lloyd.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hampson.  Robert  Jay.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haney.  Reed  Park,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hansen,  Warren  AUen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanson,  Jon  Donald.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Happ.  Henry  Joseph  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harburg.  Fred  Daniel.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hardman,  Charles  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hargrave,  Robert  Lee,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harlan,  James  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harley.  John  Thomas.  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrington,  Charles  Cyi-us,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrington.  Charles  Kent.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris.  John  Gregory.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrison,  Booker,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harry.  Peter  Joseph.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harvey.  Bernard  Eugene.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harwell.  Roger  Benson,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hausold,  Glenn  Baron,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hebert,  Michael  Lawrence,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Helgescn,  Larry  Alan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Helmen,  Jerry  Lee,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HemphUl,  WllUam  Alfred,  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henderson,  Clyde  Ray.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henderson,  David  Curtis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HendersoD,  Douglas  Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henderson.  Lewis  Sewal,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hendrlck.  Blake  Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hendrtckaon,  Roy  George,  n.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henry.  James  Richard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herklotz.  Alan  Oeorge.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herrlck.  Gordon  James,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herrmann,  James  Andrew.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hesterberg,  Raymond  Chester,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HIU.  Douglas  Herbert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HUl.  Jeffrey  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HlUegass.  WUllam  Grimes.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlndelang,  Robert  David,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holm,  Peter  Frederick,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holmaas,  James  Thomas.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holod.  Dale  Thomas.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Houker,  Gary  Lee,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Home,  Joe  Thompson,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Horton.  Charles  Lay,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hosea.  Bruce  James.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hosklns.  Haik  David.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoyle,  Stephen  Carey,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hudson,  PhlUp  Ray,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huester.  Bruce  William.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hiiff,  Lawrenoe  David.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hummel.  Jamea  AUan.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Humphries,  J<din  Gilbert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunter.  Alan  Dale.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hutchinson.  John  WUllam.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
lanacone.  Erlo  MUiamA,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Isert.  Gregory  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Usenmann,  James  Howard,  284  48  8869. 
Jackson,  Richard  William.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson,  Steven  Ray,  648  84  3062. 
Jacobs,  Larry  Harris,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jaeger,  James  AUen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jansaen,  Frank  Arthur,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Janulls,  James  nank,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jarecki,  John  Thaddeus,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jayne,  Harry  Martin,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jensen,  Harold  MUton,  Jr.,  04ft-4a-6783. 
Johnson,  Charles  Leon,  U,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Curtis  Dean,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Do\i^as  Marvin,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Duane  Chriatlan,  XXX-XX-XXXX . 
Johnson,  Edwin  Leron,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  James  Louis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Robert  Eugene,  441-64  4668. 
Jones,  AUan  MarabaU,  in,  318-46-617B. 
Jones,  Anthony  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Donny  Ray,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  Oregory  Lee,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  Kenneth  AUan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Peter  Lawrenoe,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Raymond  J<dm,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kampf,  Alezey,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KanoUla.  Jobn  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kapaska,  David  Lyle,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Karstenaen,  Dudley  WUllam,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kasson,  WlUlam  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keeler.  WUUam  Harry,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KeUer,  Frederick  Elwood,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KeUerman,  WUllam  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kent.  Dale  Robin.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kent,  Donald  Alan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kerber.  David  Walter.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klmmel,  James  Wlnant,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
King,  Oalvln  Jones,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
King,  Robert  AUen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klnser,  David  Arnold,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klrcbner,  Michael  Joeeph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klrscb.  John  Phillip,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kitchen,  Robert  Henry,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klto,  Gary  Walter,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klein,  David  John.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klepko,  Harry,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knowlton,  Paul  Bruoe,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knutson,  Claric  J'on.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kolesar,  Charles  Martin,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koskella.  Richard  Theod<»«,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krapf ,  Richard  Wynne,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krasovec.  Oeorge  Lee.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krautb,  Lee  Ernest,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kro«hl,  Bruoe  nederlck,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kronemeyer,  Doxiglas  Keith,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kuno,  Mark  Edwud,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
LaFountalne,  Edward  Lewis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lafrenleie,  Robert  Andrew,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lakln,  Charles  Edward,  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lamoe.  Steven  Kenneth,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Landsbergw,  Brian  Jerane,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lattin,  Daniel  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lecato,  Harvey.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leddy.  Michael  Kevin.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee.  Alan  ScoU,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leech.  WUllam  Herbert,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Legim,  Thomas  Antb(my,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leltch,  Alan  Jeffrey,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis,  Sanford  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Livingston,  Jaoies  Lee,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lohmeyer,  Paul  Daniel,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Long,  Bobble  Jonas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Loomls,  Michael  Gerard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Looney,  Donald  Charles.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Looney,  WUllam  Hubert,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lopert.  CUfton  Brandt,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lorenger,  James  Wesley.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lovell.  William  Albert,  B68-72-3730. 


Lundbecg.  David  Jobn.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lynch.  Iflohaal  Kent,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Macau,  Gregory  James,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Machacek.  Steven  Roger,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Macnlven,  Donald  Bruoe,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maddock.  Thomas  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Makovio.  WUlam  Thomas,  n.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mancuso,  Thomas  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Manke.  Robert  Paige,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Manoa,  Joseph  Emmanuel,  278  44  4076. 
Marehel,  Douglas  Kenneth,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Markowakl.  Gary  James.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marks,  Robert  BooU,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marshall,  ChaAes  Prloe,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marshall.  Darryl  Lynn,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marshall,  Edward  Boy,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marshall,  Qn%arj  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marston,  Robert  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  Jerome  Vernon,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  WUllam  Craig,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mason,  Henry  Monroe,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mason.  Miohatf  Floyd,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Masters,  SooM  EUsworth,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mastln,  David  Lane,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mayer,  Mark  Vance,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mayfleld,  WUliam  King,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maynard,  Richard  MaxweU,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCarthy,  Mark  Steven,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCarthy.  Peter  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McClure,  Gary  Knox,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MeCormack,  Charles  Boy,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MoCotter,  Frederick  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDonald,  John  Roddy,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDonald,  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDonald,  Thomas  Louis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McElroy,  Bruce  Bradley,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGarry,  Brian  James,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGarvey,  WUllam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDwaln,  MerreU  Stratton,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McLaughlin.  David  Calvin,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McLoughlln,  WUllam  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McMuUen,  WUllam  Harold,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McNabb,  Michael  Andrew.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McNeff,  Jules  Gerald,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McMemey,  Michael  Thomas,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McPherson,  Galen  Eugene,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mead.  Thomas  Umberson,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Melton,  Ronald  Wayne,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Menssen,  Douglas  Paul,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mercler,  Daniel  Edmond,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meredith.  Keith  Sarrono,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Metz,  Karl  Walter,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meyer,  John  Charles,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meyer,  Mark  Paul,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlgyanko,  John  Mlndek,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUler,  Bruce  Wayne,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MlUer,  Edward  Calvin,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUler,  Donald  Calvin,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUler,  Edward  Louis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MlUer,  Roger  Steven,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MlUer,  Thomas  Bennett,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUls,  Glenn  David  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlniilgerode,  Stephen  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MltcheU,  WUllam  Leslie,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mocko,  John  Walter,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Monagban,  Jeffrey  Craig,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moun,  Patrick  Steven,  442  48  4444. 
Moure.  Dsvld  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  wmiam  Judson,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moorman,  Marshall  Johnson,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moran,  Terrenes  John.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morgan,  Chester  Harvey  2d,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morgan,  Kevin  Harley,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morgenstem.  Richard  Keith,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morrison,  David  James,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MueUer,  Dale  Harold.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mulder,  Daniel  Martin,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mullen.  Harry  Benton  m,  25-84-2671. 
Murkey,  Dennis  Alfred,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murphy.  Michael  Lee,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Musson.  Michael  Lee,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Myeia,  Charles  Steven,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Narsinskl,  Daniel  Paul,  40O-64-3663. 
Nash,  Roger  Brtan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neal,  Thomas  Wayne,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nedergaard,  Robert  Erie,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neibert,  Daniel  Austin,  844  43  0601. 
Nelson,  MK^ael  Vincent,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson,  PMter  EmU,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nestloo,  Jobn  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neuland,  MiOhael  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


MewUl,  David  Brooks,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nicbolson,  Michael  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nleld,  George  Cooke  IV,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nielsen,  Paul  I>ouglas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nielsen,  Steven  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Niemann,  Bruce  Lee,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nlem«,  Gary  Gene.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

North,  PhlUlp  Thlele,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Norton,  Jeffery  Jcunes,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Oday,  Terence  Lyons,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Olness,  Mark  Addison,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

OJala,  James  Victor,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Olson,  Arthur  Slgfred.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

O'NelU,  St^hen  Thomas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ordzie,  Edmund  Anthony,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Orl<»dan,  Thocatta  Allan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Orr,  Horace  Anthony,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pacini,  PhlUp  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Painter,  Edward  Harold,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pandolfo.  Alexander  William.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Parker,  Allan  Canfleld,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Parker,  Alonzo  Carlton  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Parker,  Hugh  Ashton,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Parks,  Donald  Leroy,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Parks,  Reginald  DameU,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Parmentier,  Richard  Dean,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Parmet,  AUen  Jeffrey,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Parsons,  Roger  Stanley,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pate,  John  Raabe,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Patterson,  Wayne  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Patty,  Kevin  Bruce,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Payton,  Oary  Dean.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Peak,  Jobn  CarroU.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Peckbam.  Brtan  Howard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Permlngtcai,  Clarence  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Peppers,  Donald  Alan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Perry,  Frederick  Sean,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Peterson,  David  Alan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Peterson,  James  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Peterson,  Bdlchael   Raymond.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

PetOTSOU,  Stephen  MUton,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Petkewlcz,  Robert  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pflueger,  Daniel  Wayne,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pltzler,  Michael  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Plummer,  James  Watson,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pollshak,  Michael  Francis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

PoUard,  Oeorge  Dale,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Polve,  James  Craig,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Porter,  James  Howard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Porter,  WUUam  Gerald,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Powels,  James  Eric,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Prahler,  David  Scott,  449-88-^004. 

Pranke,  Keith  BoUlng,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Probst,  Kevin  Forbes,  468-^4-2728. 

Pruett,  Peter  Burke,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fuels,  Carl  Heinz,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pulssegur,  Bryce  Frank,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pulls,  Prank  David,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Putnam,  James  Timothy.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Qulnn,  Edward  Joseph,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Qulnton.  Ronald  Ray.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rademacher,   Ftedertck  WUliam,   627-80- 
3649. 

Raines,  Robert  Morgan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rakitis,  Robert  Edmund,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Randolph,  Stephen  Trent,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ransford,  Edmond  Leroy,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rasmussen,  Bruce  Aaron,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rathert,  WUllam  Allen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ray,  Richard  Raymond,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Reay,  James  Daniel,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Reed,  James  Emmet,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hegull,  Dennis  Craig,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

ReUman,    Robert    Frederick,    Jr.,    253-83- 
7879. 

Reynolds,  Larry  Wayne.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rhaney.  Mahlon  Clifton.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rice.  Robert  Alan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Richards,  Ronald  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Richardson.  Charles  Weldon,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlfenberg,  Ronald  Ramsey,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlggs.  Gregory  Edward.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
RUey,  Kenneth  James,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlolo,  Andrew  Manuel,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roach.  Richard  Lynn,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Robertson,  James  Calder,  n,  219-60-160S. 

Robinson,  Garald  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robinson,  Paul  Howard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
RocheUe,  Thomas  Wendell,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rodefer,  Kazl  Douglas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rodgers,  Lee  Patrick,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Roe,  John  Patrick,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Romett,  Joaepb  Lewis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Romlto,  Mlcbael  Arthur,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rooney,  Patrick  George  B.,  572-50-991^. 

RoMbush,  Kenneth  Evl.  Jr.,  558-74-|138. 

Roes,  Joseph  Dean,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Row.  Leelle  Joaepb.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ro68.  Robert  Bruce.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rub€M:ha,   Christian  Mlcbael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rucker,  Raymond  Ivon.  Jr.,  106-42-81^0. 

Ru^,  Kenneth  Scott.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sabo.  Richard  Emory,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sanders,  Marcus  Renn,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

SaxBfleld.  Harvey  Franklin,  014-36-21tt. 

Savage,  Richard  Andrew,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Sbach,  Dennis  Martin,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Scace,  Daniel  Roy,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schafer,  Klaus  Otto,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sobank,  Roland  Arnold,  608-68-^5887. 

Scheld.  Warren  WlUlam,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schenk,  Thomas  Allen,  30»-54-9294. 

Schleaaler,  Terry  Lynn,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schlmmer,  Mlcbael  Cbrlstopbe,  224-68- 
8438 

Schmidt,  Paul  Maynard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schmidt.  RandaU  Mark,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schnlck.  Robert  Henry,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schoen,  Robert  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sohulte.  Lawrence  Joseph ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schunemann,  Paul  Fredrick,  301-5O-:  533. 

Searlee,  Edward  Lawrence,  in.  213-62-^009. 

SeUera.  Alfred  OtU.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sexton,  Donald  Lee,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sexton.  Ken  William.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shafer,  John  Bradford,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sharp,  PhUlp  Craig.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sharrar,  Larry  Logan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shearer,  Martin  Stephen,  064-4O-O81C . 

Sherman,  Douglas  Richard,  279-50-45^. 

Shields.  Van  Winder,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Short,  Richard  Louis.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shrum,  Leslie  WUltam,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Slebers,  Daniel  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sills,  Jeffery  Kent,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

SUnmons,  James  Lawrence,  604  64  33^. 

Simmons,  Timothy  Eugene,  613-66-26^  6. 

Simpson,  Charles  Newton,  S27-88-216< . 

Slrmons,  Richard  Wendell,  243-84-64^7. 

Slason,  Olynn  Edmond,  Jr.,  545-76-06^. 

Skotte,  Daniel  Mark,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Slade,  John  Benjamin,  Jr..  287-50-407: 

Slawlnskl,  Terry  Lee.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

SmaU,  James  WUUam.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smiles,  Archie  Campbell.  Jr.,  019-38-^28. 

SmUey,  WUllam  Burroughs,  302-42-361f . 

Smith,  Barry  Howard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  Gregg  Alan.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Smith,  Gregory  Doyle,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  Jack   Wheten,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith    WUllam  Henry,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smolka,  James  WUllam,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Snyder,  Donovan  Clarence,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sokdowsky,  Melvln  Jay,  XXX-XX-XXXX.   1 

Solana.  Richard  Peter,  XXX-XX-XXXX.       1 

Solhelm,  Larry  Ross,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  1 

Sorensen,  Robert  George,  344—46-6868.  | 

Sortie.  Victor  Allen,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  1 

SoUk,  Mlcbael  Victor,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

SpUlers.  Robert  Iden,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Spindle.  WUllam  Hollls    XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stacbelskl,    Duwayne    David,    396-46-^9. 

Stall,  Floyd  MUton,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stanberry,  Carl  WUllam.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Starkovlch,  Thomas  Anthony,  476-67-7tS8. 

Stclatr,  Sumner  Lloyd,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Steel,  Maxwell  Wensel,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stefaniak,  James,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stephens,  Scott  David,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stern.  Gary  WUllam    XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stettler,  James  Andrew,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stetzler,  Ray  Samuel,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stevens,  Anthony  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stewart,  Timothy  Bruce,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stites,  Thomas  Steven,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stoddard,  Gregory  Vine.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stuebrmenn.  Kenneth  Charles.  151-44- 
0978. 

Stone,  James  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stone,    Kenneth    Allen,    XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stone,  Robert  Dale    Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stone.  Thomas  James.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Storer,  Richard  WUllam,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stover,  David  Robeon,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stringer,  WUllam  Prank,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stubben,  Mark  Alan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stubbs,  David  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stucker,  Pat  Barrow,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sturman,  John  Scott,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Subar,  John  Charles    XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sullivan.  Thomas  Michael.  Jr..  524r-62- 
3427. 

Sutton,  Peter  Ulric,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Swettman,  WUllam  Paul,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tanner,  Glen,  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tate.  Ben  Rayburn,  3d,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Taylor,  Earl  Vem,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Taylor,  John  Ernest,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Teel.  Soott  Carlton,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Terbeek,  Douglas  George,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tharp.  David  Carl,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thomas,  David  WUllam,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thomasson,  Samuel  Maxle,  HI,  293-60- 
2625. 

Thompson,  Theodore  Elarl,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Threlkeld.  Gary  Thomas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thurman.  John  Alvln,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thurston,  Leo  Keith,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tillman.  Steven  Wilton,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tlmmona,  Bruce  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tlndall.  Robert  Scott,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tompkins,  James  WUllam,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Townaley,  Justin  Leroy,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tumlno,  David,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tyler,  Roger  Frank,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

TyrreU,  John  Terry,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ullrich,  Ralner  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Underwood,  Thomas  Jeffrey,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Upahaw,  Dale  Joeeph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vaaler,  John  Lee,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vanbastelaar,  Joost,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vandame,  Richard  August  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vanderweg.  Marvin  Dale,  371-64-B552. 

Vanome,  Ronald  WUllam  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Veenatra,  Robert  James,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Velotas,  WUllam  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ventelcher,  Gerald  Joeeph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

VerzcHa,  Michael  WlUlam,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vetterleln,  Jon  Martin,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vlcian,  Daniel  John.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vinal,  WlUlam  Spencer,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vinson.  Thomas  Frederick,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vogel,  Peter  Carey,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Voorhees,  Brian  Reed.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Voorhees,  Peter  Vernon,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wagasky,  George  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wagle,  David  Arnold,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Waltte.  Edward  Joeeph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Walker,  WUllam  Harman  IV,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Walker.  WUllam  Thomas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wallace,  Ronald  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Waller,  Robert  Liaton,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Walsh,  WUllam  Francis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wanamaker.  WUbur,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ward,  Morris  Ardell,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wargo,  George  Peter,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Watklns,  John  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Weaver,  Scott  Lee,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Webb,  Thomas  Paul,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Webb,  Thomas  PhlUp,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Weeker.  Scott  Alexander.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Weese.  David  Franklin,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Weiss,  Michael  Saul,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wessler,  James  Donald,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Weston,  Craig  Pickering,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Weydert.  James  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wheeler,  Dean  Forrest,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

White,  Clifford  Keaton,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

White.  Jolbn  WlUlam,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Whltlock.  Timothy  Scott,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Whitney,  David  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wlckham,  Johnston  Howard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wilbite,  Ross  Linn.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wilker.  John  Stephen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WUkln,  Danny  Eugene,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wllklnaon.  David  Earl,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WUllams.  Mark  Andrew.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WUllam*.  Rickle  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Willson.  Raymond  Arthur,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Winbom,  Erik  Lewis,  479-62-«071. 

Windnag«l,  Thomas  Don,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WUm,  Richard  Barl,  03»-43-0061. 


Winter,   Charlie   Conrad,  370-60-1&88. 

Wlnterberger,  Gary  Allen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Witters.  Richard  Craig,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Woeasner.  James  KeU,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WoJdyU,  Richard  AUen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WoodmaoMe,  Robert  Harry,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wunneburger,  Richard  Lee,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tates,  Cale  Benton,  in.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Yates.  Farrts  Franklin.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

YoungquUt,  Ciiarles  Dean,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Youngquist,  Robert  Allen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Zekoskl.  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Zeuty,  Edward  James,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Zickrlck,  Karl  Frederick,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following  cadets,  U.S.  mUitary  acad- 
emy, for  i^polntment  in  the  Regular  Air 
Force,  in  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant, 
effective  upon  their  graduation,  under  the 
provlsloos  of  sections  541  and  8384,  title  10, 
United  States  Code.  Date  of  rank  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force: 

Augustenborg,  Jay  Mark,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Augustyniak,  Edward  F.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Clark,  Bruce  Cameron,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fischer,  Mark  James.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Oabig,  Jerome  Sylvester,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gates,  Glenn  Aaron,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

GUlon.  Stephen  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hart,  Gordon  Lamar,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hatton,  Craig  Thomas.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hershenow,  WUllam  John  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hlckoz,  Dan  Whitney,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hinds,  Ernest  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hoke,  Franklin  Emerson,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lien,  Richard  Arthur,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McElhare.  Michael  Nelson.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MiUer,  Robert  Louis,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mitchell,  Gerry  Wayne.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Potter,  Gary  Wayne.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rauk,  Robert  James,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

oRlllngs,  Raymond  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

RusseU,  WUllam  Bradley.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shaklee.  Charles  Ward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith.  Earl  PatU  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Staudenmeler,  WiUiam  J..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Westphal.  James  Lawrence.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WUson.  Howard  Charles.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Woodside.  Rogert  Elgin.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following  officers  for  promotion  In  the 
Air  Force  Reserve,  under  the  provlsloDa  of 
section  8376.  title  10,  United  States  Code,  and 
Public  Law  93-129. 

LINK    OF   THK    AIX   FOKCB 

Major  to  lieutenant  colonel 

Aikln.  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ballantyne,  Wayne  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BlackweU,  Kenneth  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Broylee,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burke.  Lawrence  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cecala,  RusseU  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CUlbertl,  Prank  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cirillo,  Eugene  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clements,  George  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coffey.  WlUlam  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conable,  WUUs  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cook,  Bruce  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Culver.  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dawson,  James  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dudney.  Fred  S.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fassler.  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Freeland.  Jimmie  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heanue,  Pestus  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hennlg,  Lorain  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Irwin,  Melvln  L.,  42»-66-4391. 
Jackson.  Alton  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jergensen,  Harley  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kenlson,  Llewellyn,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
King,  Billy  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kllngaman,  Jerome  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Landrum.  Everett  L.,  250-46-99&6. 
Linley.  Kerry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lynam,  Edmond  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Malinowski,  John  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Malone.  Thomas  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marconi,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Naramore,  Leonard  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'NeUl,  Stephen  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plfer.  Joseph  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plrie.  James  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plxley.  WUllam  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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RuaoetU,  Nicola  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tablas.  Frank.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tuchterman.  Denis  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Warden.  Beryle  E.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wise.  Eugene  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Witt,  Marquis  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WolfoRl.  WUllam  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

HTTKSB   COEPS 

O'Brien,  Clare  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

VXTKRIMAaT   COKFS 

HemphUl.  Frazler  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Otter,  Jason  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  foUowing  officers  for  appointment  In 
the  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force  (Medical  Corps) , 
In  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel,  under  the 
provisions  of  section  693.  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  and  Public  Law  83-139.  with 
a  view  to  designation  as  medical  officers,  un- 
der the  provisions  of  section  8067,  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  with  effective  dates  to 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force: 

Kozub.  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Roberts,  Perry  T.,  52a-40-2869. 

The  following  persons  for  appointment  In 
the  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force,  In  the  grade 
Indicated,  under  the  provisions  of  section 
593.  title  10,  United  States  Code,  and  Public 
Law  92-139,  with  effective  dates  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force: 

LINE  or  THE  Aia  FOBCK 

robecotoneZ 

Scbupp,  Franklin  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Edwards,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Orr.  Rot>ert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Whitmore,  Harold  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WiUiams,  Max  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following  officer  for  i^polntment  In 
the  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force  (line  of  the 
Air  Force),  in  the  grade  of  colonel,  under 
the  provisions  of  sections  593  and  8361,  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  and  Public  Law 
93-139. 

Hastie,  Doyle  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following  officers  for  appointment  In 
the  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force  (line  of  the  Air 
Force)  in  the  grade  of  colonel,  iinder  the 
provisions  of  sections  593,  8351,  and  8393, 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  and  Public  Law 
92-129. 

Day,  Paul  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Frymlre,  Richard  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  foUowlng  Air  Force  aOlcen  for  reap- 


pointment to  the  acUve  list  of  the  Regular 
Air  Force,  In  the  grade  indicated,  from  aec- 
Uona  1310  and  1311,  tlUe  10,  United  States 
Code: 

urn   or   TRX   AIB   lOBCE 

To  be  colonel 
Hdmes,  Capers  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tucker,  Albert  S.  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To    be    lieutenant    colonel 

Daley.  Robert  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hess,  Marvin  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Powers,  Harold  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
TatslOB,  Theodore  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
To  be  major 

Bache.  Ronald  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oough.  Richard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


James  Ferris 
John  H.  Dick 
WlUiam  H.  Livingston 
Howard  E.  Greer 
Jon  L.  Boyes 
Donald  C.  Davis 
Donald  V.  Oox 
Herljert  S.  Alnsworth 
Earl  P.  Yates 
Donald  D.  Engen 
OUver  H.  Perry,  Jr. 


Edwin  K.  Snyder 
Herbert  F.  Matthews, 

Jr. 
Dean  L.  Azene 
Patrick  "J"  Kannlfln 
James  W.  Nance 
Rembrandt  C. 

Robinson 
Worth  H.  Bagley 
Clarence  M.  Hart 
Lewis  A.  Hopkins 


CXDNPIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  AprU  25, 1972 : 

Dkpastmsnt  or  Defense 

John  W.  Warner,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy. 

Frank  P.  Sanders,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Robert  D.  Nesen,  of  California,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

UJ3.  AaMT 

The  following-named  officers  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list,  in  grade  indicated,  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  3963 : 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Hugh  McCleUan  Exton,  234-62- 
3891,  Army  of  the  United  States  (major  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army). 

Lt.  Gen.  James  Benjamin  Lampert,  334-53- 
8480,  Army  of  the  United  States  (major  gen- 
eral, U5.  Army ) . 

UJ3.  NAVT 

The  foUowlng-named  officers  of  the  Navy 
toi  permanent  promotion  to  the  grade  of 
rear  admiral: 

UNX 

John  D.  Chase  John  "L"  Butts,  Jr. 

David  M.  Rubel  WiUiam  M.  Pugh  n 

Robert  S.  Salzer  Ward  S.  MlUer 

Paul  E.  Pugh  Roger  E.  Spreen 


KEOICALOOKFS 

WUllam  C.  Turvllle 

ST7PPLT  COEPS 

Charles  Becker 

CHAPLAIN  COaPS 

Richard  O.  Hutcheson,  Jr. 

OKNTALCOBPS 

Anthony  K.  Kaires 

In  the  Air  Force 

The  nominations  beginning  Richard  X. 
Buckley,  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  and  end- 
ing Theresa  C.  Carfagno,  to  be  lieutenant 
colonel,  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  Apr.  4,  1973. 

In  the  Army 

The  nominations  beginning  Charles  W. 
Boohar,  Jr.,  to  be  captain,  and  ending  Law- 
rence E.  Vaupel,  to  t>e  second  lieutenant, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  appeared  In  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord on  Apr.  10,  1973. 

In  the  Navy 

The  nominations  beginning  Andrew  R. 
Adams,  to  be  ensign,  and  ending  Johanna  H. 
Gorman,  to  be  commander,  which  nomina- 
tions were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Reomxl  on  Apr. 
4,  1972; 

The  nominations  beginning  Richard  D. 
Adams,  to  be  commander,  and  ending  Rich- 
ard J.  Zimmerman,  to  be  commander,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
Apr.  4,  1972;  and 

The  nominations  beginning  Douglas  W. 
Barron,  to  be  commander,  and  ending  Ger- 
ald F.  Sullivan,  to  t>e  commander,  wlilcb 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  In  the  Congressional  Record  on 
Apr.  4,  1972. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— yu^grfai^,  AprU  25, 1972 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Reverend  Monsignor  Joseph  B. 
Coyne,  pastor.  Church  of  the  Little 
Flower,  Bethesda,  Md.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Almighty  God,  Creator  and  Legislator, 
pour  forth  Your  blessings  upon  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  distinguished  assembly. 

The  membership  of  this  House  has 
been  invested  by  its  peers  with  the  priv- 
ilege and  duty  of  legislating  for  them. 
Grant  them,  great  God,  omniscient  and 
omnipotent,  the  discernment  they  need 
to  be  equal  to  the  challenge  of  their 
ofSce.  Grant  them  a  keen  sense  of  Justice 
and  equity:  of  selflessness  and  generos- 
ity; of  compassion  and  understanding. 
Help  them,  by  Your  grace,  to  be  all  that 
men  expect  them  to  be  for  so  many  have 
placed  their  trust  in  them.  Ke^  them 
always  men  of  eminent  moral  stature  in 
whom  the  Nation  takes  pride. 

Thus,  they  will  fulfill  their  mission 
and  mandate,  distinguish  themselves  and 


add  luster  to  tills  Nation  of  free  men 
under  God.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Cliair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MSGR.  JOSEPH  B. 
COYNE 

Mr.  OUDE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Msgr.  Joseph 
B.  Coyne,  who  gave  the  opening  prayer 


today,  is  the  pastor  of  Little  Flower 
Church  in  Bethesda,  Md.,  and  an  in- 
spiration and  spiritual  aid  to  all  of  us 
who  are  members  of  the  parish. 

He  became  pastor  of  Little  Flower  last 
June,  but  has  long  been  a  familiar  and 
beloved  figure  in  the  archdiocese  of 
Washington. 

Bom  in  Baltimore  in  1919,  he  attended 
Loyola  High  School  and  Ccdlege  and  St. 
Mary's  University  there. 

He  was  secretary  and  administrative 
assistant  to  the  late  Bishop  John  M.  Mc- 
Namara,  auxiliary  bish<H>  of  Washing- 
ton. 

He  founded  St.  Andrew  the  Apostle 
Parish  in  Silver  Spring,  Md..  and  was 
the  first  pastor  there. 

Monsignor  Coyne  has  been  a  key 
figure  in  the  arrangements  for  the  an- 
nual benefits  for  the  Lt.  Joseph  P.  Ken- 
nedy Institute  here,  a  school  for  the 
mentally  retarded. 

I  am  proud  that  he  is  pastor  of  Little 
Flower  and  I  am  proud  that  he  could  be 
with  us  today. 
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DESERVED  HONOR  TO  TEXAS 
FAMILY 


April  25,  1972 


(Mr.  KAZE3^  asked  and  was  given  p4  r 
mission  to  address  the  House  for  1  mi  a 
ute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  le 
marks.) 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  plea:  ed 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  tc 
family  In  the  Pairvlew  community 
Wilson  County,  Tex.,  that  has  been  Se- 
lected the  Texas  PHA  Farm  PamUyjof 
1971.  Out  of  a  field  of  20  nominees,  tjiis 
top  State  honor  went  to  Mr.  and 
Charles  H.  Freeman  and  their  t 
daughters  and  two  sons. 

I  report  briefly  on  the  Freeman  f 
ily's  achievement  because  it  portrays  Ihe 
effectiveness  of  the  Fanners  Home  Ad- 
ministration program  which  many  ofjus 
have  supported  for  years.  In  1&58.  thoish 
the  Preemans  had  very  limited  resour(  es. 
they  negotiated  their  first  Farmers  Ho  ne 
Administration  loan.  Wise  use  of  ttelr 
credit  and  diligent  work  by  the  fanlly 
enabled  the  Freemans  to  operate  a  5  10- 
acre  farm,  124  acres  owned  and  the  r  sst 
rented. 

Their  major  crop  has  been  peam  ta. 
raised  by  irrigation,  and  their  effo-ts 
have  raised  their  yield  considerably  ab<  ve 
100  bushels  per  acre.  They  have  a  so 
raised  beef  cattle. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Freeman  have  been  i  c- 
tive  community  leaders,  as  have  th  sir 
children,  both  at  home  and  at  college 

The  honor  that  has  come  to  th<  m  is 
clearly  earned.  Their  friends  and  neig  i- 
bors  will  honor  them  at  a  dinner  In 
Floresville,  Tex.,  on  April  28.  The  mi  in 
speaker  is  to  be  James  V.  Smith,  our  fdr- 
mer  colleague  who  is  now  national  F]  LA 
Administrator.  I  hope  to  attend  tl  at 
event,  but  I  want  my  fellow  Members  to 
share  with  me  gratitude  for  the  Preem  »n 
family  for  their  splendid  achievemer  ts. 
In  these  days  when  the  family  farm  is 
disappearing  in  many  regions,  it  is  gc  od 
to  see  that  there  are  stiU  people  like  1  he 
PYeemans  helping  to  produce  the  f(^d 
and  fiber  for  our  Nation. 


GROSS  NATIONAL  PRODUCT  AID 
CONSUMER  PRICE  REPORTS  Al'.E 
FAVORABLE 

(Mr.  CON  ABLE  asked  and  was  givm 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  i  e- 
marks.) 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  prelin  1- 
nary  data  on  the  economy's  progress  dv  r- 
ing  the  first  quarter  leaves  no  doubt  th  it 
we  are  embarked  on  a  strong  and  vig- 
orous expansion.  Total  gross  natioral 
product — GNP — soared  more  than  )30 
billion,  at  a  seasonally  adjusted  annial 
rate.  This  advance  of  almost  12  perce  nt 
far  exceeds  the  7  6-percent  increase  di  r- 
ing  the  previous  quarter.  While  the  n  al 
growth  of  the  economy  at  5.3  perce  it 
was  somewhat  below  that  in  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1971,  it  is  still  a  healthy 
crease  and  well  above  the  trend  rate  4f 
growth  over  the  last  5  years. 

All  sectors  participated  in  the  ac 
vance.  Business  expenditures  on  durab| 
equipment  rose  7  percent  and  purchase 
by  all  levels  of  government  rose  almoj 
as  much.  The  consumer  sector  showe 
unusual  strength  as  residential  ccaistruc 


tion  spending  soared  10  percent.  Con- 
sumer spending  on  durable  goods  also 
rose  substantially.  As  further  evidence  of 
strengthening  consumer  demand,  the 
savings  rate  dropped  to  7.4  percent. 

Developments  on  the  price  front  are 
admittedly  difScult  to  appraise,  but  I 
note  with  considerable  hope  that  the 
March  seasonally  adjusted  Consumer 
Price  Index  did  not  rise  at  all  for  the 
first  time  in  over  5  years.  Key  food  prices 
leveled  off  or  declined. 

These  are  preliminary  figures  and  are 
subject  to  revisions.  However,  this  initial 
data  is  quite  encouraging — that  we  are 
in  the  midst  of  a  strong  and  sustainable 
expansion  with  increasing  stability  of 
price  levels. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  SCHMTTZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret 
that  I  was  unable  to  be  on  the  House 
floor  on  April  20  to  be  recorded  on  roll- 
caU  No.  119,  the  vote  on  H.R.  14070.  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration, including  the  fimdlng  for  the 
space  shuttle  program.  Had  I  been  pres- 
ent I  would  have  voted  "yea." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  listing  of  my  name  under  the 
pairs  imder  the  "until  further  notice" 
section  be  stricken,  to  reflect  this  fact. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  FIRE  RESEARCH  AND  SAFETY 
ACT  AND  STANDARD  REFERENCE 
DATA  ACT 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  I  call  up  House  Resolution  930 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rss.  930 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl. 
13034)  to  authorize  appropriations  to  carry 
out  the  Fire  Research  and  Safety  Act  of  1968 
and  the  Standard  Reference  Data  Act,  and  to 
amend  the  Act  of  March  3,  1901  (31  Stat. 
1449),  to  make  Improvements  In  fiscal  and 
administrative  practices  for  more  effective 
conduct  of  certain  functions  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards.  After  general  debate, 
which  shaU  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equal- 
ly divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics,  the  blU 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  flve- 
mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  pas- 
sage without  Intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  recfHnmlt. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  srield  30  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)   pending 


which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  930 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
13034  authorizing  appropriations  for 
the  Fire  Research  and  Safety  Act  and 
the  Standard  Reference  Data  Act.  In  ad- 
dition to  authorizing  appropriations  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  those  acts,  the 
bill  amends  the  Organic  Act  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Standards. 

The  National  Commission  on  Fire  Pre- 
vention and  Control,  recently  appointed 
by  the  President,  w£is  established  by  the 
Fire  Research  and  Safety  Act  to  make 
a  study  and  investlgatlm  of  the  causes 
of  fire  and  to  make  recommendations 
thereon.  None  of  the  funds  authorized 
by  HM.  13034  are  to  be  used  by  the  Com- 
mission. 

The  standard  reference  data  system 
within  the  Department  of.  Commerce, 
which  is  administered  by  the  Bureau  of 
Standards,  collects,  compiles,  evaluates, 
publishes,  and  disseminates  informa- 
tion to  be  made  available  to  scientists, 
engineers,  and  the  general  public. 

The  authorization  is  a  continuing  one 
with  no  speciflc  amounts  set  forth.  The 
funds  requested  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Fire  and  Research  Safety  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1973  are  $4,928,000.  Fimds  requested 
for  the  Standard  Reference  Data  Act  for 
fiscal  year  1973  su-e  $2,795,000. 

The  Organic  Act  is  amended  to  pro- 
vide that  statutory  authorizations  for 
appropriations  for  the  Bureau  be  on  a 
multiple-year  basis  or  without  fiscal  year 
limitation.  This  would  enable  the  Bu- 
reau to  conduct  its  research  and  devel- 
opment activities  more  effectively. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  rule  in  order  that  the  bill  may  be 
considered. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
poses of  HJl.  13034  are  to  provide  a  om- 
tinuing  authorization  of  such  funds  as 
are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  Fire  Re- 
search and  Safety  Act  of  1968.  and  the 
Standard  Reference  Data  Act  and  to 
amend  the  Organic  Act  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards. 

The  most  significant  change  in  the 
Organic  Act  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  is  the  addition  of  a  new  sec- 
tion 18,  which  provides  that  appropria- 
tions for  the  Bureau  may  be  on  a  mul- 
tiple year  basis  or  be  without  fiscal  year 
limitation. 

With  regard  to  the  cost,  the  bill  au- 
thorizes such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
in  fiscal  year  1973  and  succeeding  years. 
While  this  authorization  is  open  ended, 
in  the  past,  appropriations  have  not  been 
excessive.  Fimdlng  for  the  Fire  Research 
and  Safety  Act  of  1968  was  $1,030,000  in 
fiscal  year  1971  and  $1,310,000  in  fiscal 
year  1972.  The  request  for  fiscal  1973  is 
$4,928,000.  Funding  for  the  Standard 
Reference  Data  Act  was  $2,400,000  in 
fiscal  year  1971.  and  $2,265,000  in  fiscal 
year  1972.  The  request  for  fiscal  year 
1973  is  $2,795,000. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  the  previous  question 
on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present.         

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quonmi 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  BCX3GS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Cleric  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 


names: 

(RoU  No.  130] 

Aliourezk 

Foley 

MUls,Ark. 

Abzug 

Ford, 

Moorhead 

Ashley 

WUllamD. 

Morgan 

BadUlo 

Fountain 

Morse 

Baring 

Fiaser 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Barrett 

Fulton 

Nix 

Belcber 

Oallflanakis 

Patman 

Blaggl 

Oallagher 

Peyser 

Blester 

Oaydos 

Plmle 

Bingham 

Olalmo 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Blanton 

Ooldwater 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Blatnlk 

Ooodllng 

Rees 

Boland 

Gray 

Rlegle 

Brasco 

Oreen.  Pa. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Orlffln 

Rosenthal 

Caffery 

Orlfflths 

Rostenkowskl 

Camp 

Hagan 

Runnels 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Hall 

Ryan 

Carney 

Hanna 

Scbeuer 

Celler 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Slack 

Chlsholm 

Hawkins 

Staggers 

Clark 

H«bert 

Steed 

Clay 

Helns 

Stephens 

Conyers 

Ichoid 

Stokes 

Coughlln 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Stubblefleld 

C\ilver 

Jones,  Ala. 

Taylor 

Curiln 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Teague,  Calif. 

Dent 

Kee 

Ullman 

Diggs 

Kluczynskl 

Vander  Jagt 

Dow 

Kuykendall 

Vlgortto 

Dowdy 

Long.  La. 

Waggonner 

Dulskl 

Lujan 

Ware 

Dwyer 

McDonald. 

WUUams 

Edwards,  La. 

Mich. 

Winn 

Ellberg 

McEwen 

Wright 

ErIenlBom 

McMUlan 

Tatron 

Fjsoh 

Macdonald, 

Toung,  Tex. 

Mass. 

Zlon 

Fisher 

Madden 

Flowers 

MlUer.  Calif. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  318 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


AUTHORIZING  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  FIRE  RESEARCH  ANDSAPETY 
ACT  AND  STANDARD  REFERENCE 
DATA  ACT 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  ^>eaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  (HJl.  13034)  to  author- 
ize appropriations  to  carry  out  the  Fire 
Research  and  Safety  Act  of  1968  and 
the  Standard  Reference  Data  Act.  and 
to  amend  the  act  of  March  3,  1901  (31 
Stat.  1449).  to  make  improvements  in 
fiscal  and  administrative  practices  for 
more  effective  conduct  of  certain  func- 
tions of  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Davis)  that  the  House 
resolve  itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill,  HJl. 
13034. 

The  moti(m  was  agreed  to. 


IN  THX  COMlOnXK  OF  THK  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (HJl.  13034)  to  au- 
thorize Impropriations  to  carry  out  the 
Fire  Research  and  Safety  Act  of  1968 
and  the  Standard  Reference  Data  Act, 
and  to  amend  the  act  of  March  3,  1901 
(31  Stat  1449),  to  make  improvements 
in  fiscal  and  administrative  practices 
for  more  effective  omduct  of  certain 
fimctions  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards,  with  Mr.  Hanlet  in  the 
chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  biU. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  biU  was  disi}ensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentlenum  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Davis) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Bell)  will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 
The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Davis)  . 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  has  taken 
testimony  on  HJl.  13034  and  strongly 
urges  its  passage.  This  bill  authorizes 
fimds  for  fiscal  year  1973  and  subsequent 
years  for  the  Nations^  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards to  carry  out  the  Fire  Research  and 
Safety  Act  of  1968,  the  Standard  Refer- 
ence Data  Act  and  to  make  amendments 
to  the  Organic  Act  of  the  Bureau  to  im- 
prove their  administrative  practices. 

In  the  past,  for  both  the  Fire  Research 
and  Safety  Act  and  the  Standard  Refer- 
ence Data  Act,  authorizations  have  beoi 
approved  every  2  years.  This  year  we 
combined  those  two  authorizations  in 
one  bill  because  of  the  relatively  small 
amount  of  money  involved  in  each  pro- 
gram. The  sums  actually  programed  in 
prior  years  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
have  been  approximately  $1  million  for 
fire  research  and  about  $2.5  million  for 
the  standard  reference  data  work.  How- 
ever, for  fiscal  year  1973  the  requested 
amount    for   fire   research   and   safety 
has  been  increased  to  $4,928  million.  In 
view  of  the  relatively  small  amount  of 
money  planned  to  be  used,  the  Bureau 
has  repeatedly  requested  that  the  com- 
mittee approve  a  continiiing  authoriza- 
tion for  these  two  measures.  The  bill  be- 
fore you  contains  language  authorizing 
"such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years."  These  two  acts  are 
the  only  activities  of  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  that  require  authorizations. 
The  great  majority  of  their  funds  require 
no  speciflc  authorization  and  their  budg- 
et requests  go  directly  to  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  If  this  bill  is  passed,  the 
effect  is  that  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
will  go  directly  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee  for  essentially  all  of  their 
fimds  thereby  simplifying  their  proce- 
dures. We  believe  that  this  procedure  is 
beneflcial  for  the  Government  and  will 
add  flexibility  to  the  operation  of  the 
Bureau.  Since  the  Science  and  Astrtmau- 
tics  Committee  has  legislative  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  Bureau  and  will  be  requir- 
ing status  and  progress  reports  periodi- 


cally, the  Congress  can  keep  close  sur- 
veillance over  its  operation.  Also,  we  can 
always  reverse  this  procedure  if  the  sit- 
uation warrants. 

Hie  need  for  flre  and  flre  related 
safety  research  is  highlighted  by  the 
statistics  that  are  presented  to  us.  It  is 
estimated  that  fire  kills  more  than  12,000 
American  citizens  each  year,  many  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  are  injui^d  and  flre 
damsiges  and  property  loss  exceeds  $2 
billion  each  year.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  the  indirect  cost  of  fire  losses  is  2.6 
times  the  direct  loss,  or  approximately 
$5.2  billion  indirect  loss.  The  total  of  the 
indirect  plus  direct  loss  is  in  excess  of 
$7.2  billion  per  year  and  is  increasing. 

The  funds  authorized  by  this  bill  will 
enable  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
to  conduct  research  in  areas  not  now  be- 
ing adequately  carried  out  by  any  private 
or  governmental  agency.  Further,  the 
funds  will  enable  the  central  purpose  of 
the  1968  act  to  be  realized,  namely,  the 
establishment  of  a  focal  point  upon  which 
research  efforts  at  fire  control  and  pre- 
vention can  be  centered,  and  of  a  co- 
ordinated national  program  for  such  ac- 
tivity. 

The  fire  research  work  to  be  carried 

out  by  the  Bureau  includes  the  following: 

First.  Investigations  of  fires  as  to  their 

causes,    frequency    of   occurrence,   and 

severity  of  losses: 

Second.  Research  into  causes  and  na- 
ture of  fires,  and  the  development  of  im- 
proved methods  and  techniques  for  fire 
prevention  and  control ; 

Third.  Public  education  on  fire  hazards 
and  safety: 

Fourth.  Fire  information  reference 
service; 

Fifth.  Education  and  training  pro- 
grams for  professional  firefighters:  sind 
Sixth.  Demonstration  projects. 
We  believe  that  the  country  needs  more 
effective  measures  of  protection  against 
the  hazards  of  fire  and  that  the  addi- 
tional responsibility  for  fire  research  and 
other  factors  contained  in  the  Fire  Re- 
search and  Safety  Act  should  provide  the 
necessary  assistance  to  our  firefighting 
organizations  to  reduce  the  hazards  of 
flre  and,  therefore,  the  deaths,  personal 
injury,  and  property  damage  resulting 
therefrom. 

The  enactment  of  this  bill  will  make 
Federal  resources  available  for  support 
of  increased  private,  public,  and  govern- 
mental efforts  in  flre  research  and  safety. 
Present  research  efforts  are  carried  out 
by  flre  equipment  and  building  materitOs 
industries,  trade  associations,  commer- 
cial laboratories,  nonprofit  organizations, 
universities,  insurance  companies,  and 
Government  agencies.  The  major  propor- 
tion of  this  research,  however,  is  either 
product  oriented  or  mission  oriented.  In- 
adequate attention  is  being  given  to  basic 
research.  Instead,  great  reliance  is  placed 
on  empirical  flre  testing  methods.  For 
example,  there  is  evidence  that  present 
flre  codes  and  iiiQ>ectian  requirements 
introduce  an  inflexibility  in  building 
design  and  construction.  Under  the  au- 
thorization of  this  bill,  the  Bureau  plans 
to  develop  better  evaluation  techniques 
for  new  building  materials,  for  new  types 
of  building  design,  and  for  new  types  of 
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flreflghting  equipment.  These  technlq  es 
will  stimulate  industry  to  new  inno  f 
tions  in  these  areas  from  a  flre-resistai  ice 
viewpoint  because  the  evaluafton 
methods  will  be  more  reliable. 

The  Standard  Reference  Data  Act — 
approved  July  11,  1968 — declared  he 
policy  of  the  Congress  to  make  critici  lly 
evaluated  reference  data  readily  avi  dl- 
able  to  scientists,  engineers,  and  the  g  in- 
eral  public.  Under  the  terms  of  the  i  ct, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  assi^ed 
the  primary  responsibility  in  the  Govt  m- 
ment  for  providing  for  the  collect  on, 
compilation,  critical  evaluation,  publ  ca- 
tion tJid  dissemination  of  standard  ef- 
erence  data.  The  National  Bureaii  of 
Standards  is  further  delegated  the  re- 
sponsibility for  carrying  out  this  act.  rhe 
activities  supported  by  this  authoi  Iza- 
tlon  include  many  projects  which  im- 
prove the  Nation's  capability  to  resi  ond 
rapidily  to  the  need  for  reducing  air 
pollution,  improving  energy  sources  and 
distribution,  developing  new  prod  icts, 
and  strengthening  technology  and  sci- 
ence in  the  United  States.  These  ben  sfits 
are  derived  through  having  good  lata 
readily  available  as  needed  to  solve  the 
technical  problems  associated  with  t  lese 
areas  of  national  need. 

In  addition  to  providing  reliable  n  fer- 
ence  data  for  use  by  the  entire  sciei  tiflc 
and  technical  commimity,  the  prog  ram 
serves  another  Important  funcmon. 
Through  the  critical  evaluation  pro<  ess, 
the  generation  of  data  in  the  laboral  ory 
is  strongly  influenced:  standards  of 
measurement  are  upgraded,  and  the  re- 
porting of  results  in  the  scientific  lit- 
erature Is  improved.  This  serves  to  in- 
crease the  effectiveness  of  the  natlcnal 
Investment  in  scientific  research.  At  a 
time  of  severe  restrictions  on  science 
funding,  this  increase  in  effectiveness 
from  the  standard  reference  data  i  ro- 
gram  may  be  equal  in  importance  to  the 
benefits  derived  from  the  availablllt:  of 
the  data. 

H.R.  13034  also  provides  for  a  con- 
tinuing authorization  of  such  sunu  as 
may  be  required  by  the  Bureau  for  their 
work ;  that  is  to  go  directly  to  the  Api  ro- 
prlations  Committee  for  funds  to  c(ver 
the  work  being  performed  under  the 
Standard  Reference  Data  Act.  This  is 
the  same  procedure  as  outlined  atove 
for  the  Fire  Research  and  Safety  A  it. 

Additionally.  Mr.  Chairman,  then  are 
a  nimiber  of  amendments  to  the  Org  inic 
Act  of  the  Bureau  that  are  desirab  e  to 
clarify  functions  that  have  been  <  ver- 
taken  by  time.  The  committee  has  Con- 
sidered these  amendments  smd  confers 
them  essential  to  improved  adminutra- 
tive  practices  in  the  Bureau  of  Standards. 

AMENDMBNTS    TO   THE    ORGANIC    AC 

The  proposed  amendments  to  tl 
ganic  Act   would   permit   the   foil 
Improvements  in  the  fiscal  and 
istrative   practices   of   the   Bu 
more  effective  conduct  of  Its  r« 
and  development  activities: 

First.  Appropriation  of  funds  t4  re- 
main available  beyond  1  fiscal  year. 

A  new  section  would  be  added  to\the 
Organic  Act  of  the  Bureau  of  Standa  rds 
providing  statutory  authorization  for  ip 
proprlations  to  be  without  fiscal  y  tar 
limitation. 


Most  research  and  development  ap- 
propriations for  other  agencies  are  pro- 
vided as  "no-year"  funds,  available  un- 
til expended.  Their  Justification  is  found 
in  the  uncertainties  inherent  in  research 
programs,  the  high  incidence  of  unpre- 
dictable factors  that  compel  readjust- 
ment of  program  activity,  and  the  need 
for  flexibUity  to  permit  prompt  response 
to  changed  circumstances.  Final  deter- 
mination of  the  availability  of  funds  us- 
able on  a  multiple  year  basis  would  be 
c(Hitalned  in  the  appropriation  bill  for 
the  8«ency. 

Second.  Clarification  of  authority  to 
engage  in  teaching  and  training  activi- 
ties in  areas  of  special  NBS  competence. 

This  amendment  modifies  paragraph 
19  of  section  2  of  the  Organic  Act  to 
clarify  the  authority  of  the  National  Bu- 
reau of  Standards  to  engage  in  teaching 
and  training  activities  in  areas  of  special 
NBS  competence.  In  particular,  it  would 
enable  Biu«au  scientific  and  technical 
personnel  under  certain  circumstances  to 
teach  at  educational  Institutions  of  high- 
er learning  as  part  of  their  ofiBclal  duties. 

Third.  Clarification  of  authority  to  per- 
form services  for  international  organiza- 
tions and  governments  of  friendly  coun- 
tries and  their  institutions. 

This  proposed  revision  of  section  3  of 
the  Organic  Act  would  clarify  the  au- 
thority of  NBS  to  perform  its  services  for 
international  organizations  of  which  the 
United  States  is  a  member  and  for 
friendly  countries  and  their  institutions. 
At  present,  NBS  has  specific  authority 
to  exercise  its  functions  only  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  for  Institutions  and  firms 
within  the  United  States. 

Fourth.  Increase  monetary  limitation 
relating  to  construction  and  improve- 
ment of  NBS  buildings  and  facilities 
from  $40,000  to  $75,000. 

This  limitation  has  become  burden- 
some over  the  past  several  years  because 
of  increased  construction  costs.  Exten- 
sive construction  authorization  in  excess 
of  this  amount  still  must  be  sought  in  the 
normfd  budget  process. 

Fifth.  Clarification  of  authority  to  pro- 
vide care,  maintenance,  and  protection 
of  the  buildings  and  proiserty  of  NBS. 

This  amendment  clarifies  existing  law 
which  limits  the  Secretary  of  Conmierce 
in  his  responsibility  for  "the  care,  main- 
tena:ice,  and  protection  of  the  buildings 
occupied  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia." 

The  Bureau  is  no  longer  located  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  but  in  Gaithersburg, 
Md.,  and  it  also  operates  f£u;ilities  in 
Colorado. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  concludes  by  pres- 
entation. I  will  be  pleased  to  answer  any 
questions  that  you  may  have. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  ccmsume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
HJl.  13034,  a  bill  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  Fire  Research  and 
Safety  Act  and  the  Standard  Reference 
Data  Act. 

I  would  also  like  to  praise  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Georgia  on  his  re- 
marks and  on  his  exhaustive  efforts  as 


chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Sci- 
ence, Research,  and  Development. 

This  legislation  was  unanimously  re- 
ported by  the  Science  and  Astronautics 
Committee. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  nre 
Research  and  Safety  Act  represents  a 
vehicle  by  which  it  is  possible  to  greatly 
reduce  the  loss  of  human  life  and  the 
destruction  of  property  resulting  from 
fire. 

It  is  estimated  that  each  year  12,000 
American  citizens  perish  and  over  )2  bil- 
lion of  property  is  damaged  or  destroyed 
due  to  fire. 

The  fimds  approved  by  the  committee 
will  enable  the  National  Biu-eau  of 
Standards  to  initiate  fire  research  in 
areas  not  currently  being  carried  out  by 
private  organizations  or  governmental 
agencies. 

Presently,  the  vast  majority  of  fire  re- 
search is  either  product  or  mission 
oriented. 

Not  enough  attention  has  been  directed 
to  basic  research  in  the  area  of  fire  pre- 
vention. 

It  is  the  design  of  this  bill  to  remedy 
this  inadequacy. 

The  standard  reference  data  program 
is  one  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ard's most  refined  projects. 

Specifically,  this  program  is  one  that 
makes  critically  evaluated  reference  data 
available  to  the  scientists,  engineers,  and 
the  general  public. 

The  acceleration  of  scientific  tech- 
nology in  the  past  decade  together  with 
the  anticipated  achievements  in  the  fu- 
ture highlights  the  need  for  the  coa- 
tinuation  of  this  program. 

The  standard  reference  data  system 
functions  and  will  continue  to  function 
to  keep  this  voluminous  output  manage- 
able. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  impress  upon  my  col- 
league's the  vital  services  provided  by 
both  of  these  programs  and  ask  that  they 
give  their  full  support  to  the  bill  before 
us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  wish  to  thank  my  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia for  his  generous  remarks  and 
thank  him  for  his  great  cooperation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  of  any 
amendments  to  the  bill  and  I  do  not 
know  of  any  opposition  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  shall  be  happy 
to  jrield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  With  reference  to— what 
\s  it  called?  The  data 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Standard  ref- 
erence data. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes;  standard  reference 
data. 

Is  any  revision  or  use  of  that  designed 
to  promote  the  metric  system? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  It  has  no  ref- 
erence whatsoever  to  that  system. 

I  might  say  to  my  colleague  from  Iowa 
that  we  do  have  a  metric  system  bill  in 
the  mill  this  year  which  I  strongly  sup- 
port and  I  hope  that  he  will  in  his  wis- 
dom find  a  way  to  support  it  himself. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  say  to  my  friend 
from  Georgia  that  he  may  strongly  sup- 
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port  it,  but  I  am  Just  as  strongly  opposed 
to  the  Imposltiom  upon  this  country  of 
the  metric  system  at  this  time  because 
of  the  Nation's  financial  difficulties  and 
the  enormous  costs  involved. 

I  Just  want  to  be  sure  that  there  is  no 
money  for  the  promotion  of  the  metric 
system  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  There  is  abso- 
lutely none. 

I  would  say  to  my  good  friend  that 
when  you  come  right  down  to  it,  we  are 
truly  on  a  metric  system  now,  when  the 
only  way  you  can  define  an  inch  is  that  it 
is  25.4  millimeters  long.  I  do  not  think 
the  expense  is  going  to  be  as  great  as  my 
good  friend  might  think  it  would  be. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  not  want  to  even 
have  to  think  about  measuring  a  fish 
that  I  might  have  caught  in  terms  of 
whatever  that  was  you  came  up  with 
under  that  system.  If  that  is  the  way  it 
operates  you  would  soon  be  resorting  to 
the  googol. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  suggest  to 
my  friend  from  Iowa  that  whatever  the 
length  of  the  fish  is,  it  would  still  be 
that  length  under  the  metric  system. 
However,  it  would  also  depend  upon  the 
viewpoint  of  the  fisherman  who  caught 
the  fish. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  want  to  be  sure  the 
game  warden  agrees  it  is  the  legal  length 
under  your  system. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Whatever 
length  you  apply  to  it,  it  is  still  that 
length,  but  you  cannot  count  on  the 
fisherman  at  all  times  as  to  his  estima- 
tion of  its  length. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  HJl.  13034.  My  district  Is 
fortunate  in  having  an  educational  facil- 
ity devoted  solely  to  the  training  and 
facilities  of  fire  officers  and  firefighters. 

1  refer  to  the  Fire  Service  Extension  De- 
partment of  the  College  of  Engineering 
at  the  University  of  Maryland.  This  is  the 
one  school  In  Eastern  United  States 
which  offers  a  bachelor  of  science  degree 
in  fire  protection  engineering. 

There  has  been,  and  continues  to  be, 
close  liaison  between  the  university  and 
my  office.  We  Jointly  recognize  the  need 
for  more  training,  more  research  and 
more  funds  devoted  to  firefighting  and  to 
the  prevention  of  fires. 

I  therefore  support  the  appropriation 
of  more  funds  and  the  goals  proposed  by 
Hit.  13034.  We  have  long  needed  a  single 
agency,  the  Nattooal  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards, to  be  fully  responsible  for  cartying 
out  the  provlsioQs  of  title  I  of  the  Fire 
Research  and  Safety  Act. 

In  my  district  the  services  and  facil- 
ities of  firefighters,  both  professional  and 
volunteer,  cost  approodmately  $12  million 
per  year.  At  this  rate  the  annual  cost  for 
the  Nation  would  be  $4  to  $5  bim<m.  The 
number  of  prof  essicnal  firefighters  in  the 
Uhlted  Stetes  is  approximately  150.000; 
the  number  of  volunteers  appnndmately 

2  milllan.  Certainly  those  who  expend 
this  amount  of  money  and  those  who 
train  this  number  of  people  need  tech- 
nical guidance  at  the  Federal  level. 

Whereas  our  local  police  work  closely 
with  the  FBI  and  State  police  forces,  the 
firefighters  have  been  neglected.  Only 


recently  has  It  been  recognized  that  there 
should  be  a  national  research,  education- 
al and  statistical  coordination  agency. 
The  State  fire  marshals  are  for  the  most 
part  still  principally  law  enforcement 
and  fire  prevention  agencies  with  small 
staffs.  I  therefore  applaud  the  purpose  of 
Hit.  13034  which  gives  recognition  to  the 
national  need. 

Today  the  insurance  Industry,  the 
Underwriters  Laboratories,  and  Govern- 
ment activities  such  as  NASA,  do  re- 
search as  best  serves  their  piuixises.  No 
one  agency  really  can  serve  the  public 
unless  it  is  the  NBS  which  can  and 
should  coordinate  the  research  now  be- 
ing done  and  undertake  that  research 
which  no  one  now  does.  It  can  adopt  for 
firefighting  the  lessons  learned  by  the 
moon  shots.  It  can  research  tiie  fire-re- 
sistant qualities  of  building  materials. 
It  can  improve  the  design  and  use  of  fire- 
economics  of  fire-fighting  equipment 
which  is  expensive;  for  example,  $80,000 
to  $100,000  for  an  aerial  truck;  $35,000  to 
$60,000  for  a  pumper;  $185,000  to 
$250,000  for  the  average  flrehouse. 

Firefighting  training  needs  technical 
guidance.  For  example.  Just  last  week 
Department  of  Labor  representatives 
came  into  my  office  and  announced  the 
establishment  of  a  Job  training  corps  for 
the  underprivileged.  It  is  expected  to 
spend  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$2  million  a  year  in  training  300  youths. 
One  of  the  half  dozen  areas  in  which 
training  would  be  given  is  fire  and  police 
services.  The  question  is  immediately 
raised  as  to  who  would  be  responsible  for 
the  technical  elements  of  the  fire  pro- 
gram. Would  it  be  local.  State,  or  na- 
tional groups?  Hopefully,  such  a  training 
Institution  could  look  to  NBS  for  tech- 
nical guidance. 

Within  the  past  month  at  the  request 
of  the  Fire  Service  Extension  Depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Maryland  and 
the  Maryland  State  Fireman's  Associa- 
tion, we  were  able  to  help  obtain  space 
and  facilities  for  Maryland's  first  in  a 
series  of  regional  fire  training  centers. 
These  regional  training  centers  will  ex- 
pand the  University  of  Maryland's  serv- 
ices to  fire,  rescue,  and  ambulance  per- 
sonnel throughout  the  State.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Maylsind  has  a  35-year  history 
in  fire  protection.  However,  for  most  fire- 
fighters in  the  State,  attendance  at  the 
tmiversity  would  have  often  meant 
leaving  the  home  station  without  ade- 
quate emergency  service.  Regional  train- 
ing is  a  logical  extension  of  the  uni- 
versity's services.  However,  progress  in 
research  and  training  at  the  Federal 
level  is  equally  as  important  as  programs 
at  the  local  level.  I  trust  improved  giiid- 
ance  and  performance  will  be  obtained 
by  the  passage  of  HJt.  13034. 

Mr.  McKEVITT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  sui^x>rt  of  H.R.  13034  which  would 
implement  the  Fire  Research  and 
Safety  Act  of  1968. 

While  the  measure  carries  other  pro- 
visions including  authorization  of  fimds 
for  the  Standard  Reference  Data  Act 
and  to  make  administrative  improve- 
ments for  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards, implementation  of  the  Fire  Re- 
search and  Safety  Act  is  the  most  signifi- 


cant part  of  the  measure,  at  least  in  my 
opinion. 

It  is  estimated  that  fire  kills  12,500 
Americans  a  year,  leaves  mtuiy,  many 
more  injured,  and  results  in  property 
damage  and  loss  of  almost  $3  billion  a 
year.  Add  to  this  estimates  Uiat  the  in- 
direct costs  of  fire  losses  could  be  more 
than  $5  billion  a  year  and  we  have  ample 
reason  for  implementation  of  the  Fire 
Research  and  Safety  Act. 

The  proposed  authorization  and  sub- 
sequent appropriation  will  permit  the 
National  Biu-eau  of  Standards  to  imple- 
ment tiUe  I  of  the  act.  This  will  mean 
a  centering  of  fire  control  and  preven- 
tion efforts.  In  short,  a  coordinated  na- 
tional program  of  research  into  the 
problem.  As  the  committee  noted,  the 
program  should  lead  to  better  design 
techniques  in  structiu-es  and  equipment, 
improved  firefighting  procedures,  im- 
proved fire  codes  and  a  reduction  of  the 
losses  from  fire. 

Title  n  of  the  program  created  the 
National  Commission  on  Fire  Preven- 
tion and  Control  although  no  funds 
authorized  in  this  bill  may  be  used  by 
the  Commission.  The  Commission  was 
recently  appointed  by  the  President  and 
in  the  view  of  some  experts  will  be 
able  to  make  a  major  contribution.  One 
of  these  experts  is  Myrle  K.  Wise,  chief 
of  the  Denver  Fire  Department.  Chief 
Wise  said  this  in  a  recent  letter  to  me: 

The  National  Commission  on  Fire  Preven- 
tion and  Control  has  the  opportunity  to 
achieve  far-reaching  goals  In  contributing  to 
the  security  of  the  lives,  possessions  and  hap- 
piness of  the  American  people. 

Determination  of  a  program  which  wUl 
eventually  serve  to  reduce  the  mounting  loss 
of  life  and  property. 

Provide  a  means  of  research  and  develop- 
ment so  as  to  Incorporate  the  latest  methods 
and  materials. 

Provide  a  system  for  the  dissemination  of 
technical  data  and  research  publications  for 
the  use  of  fire  departments  throughout  the 
country. 

Make  readily  available  a  current  data 
manual  on  all  hazardous  materials. 

Collect  pertinent  data  to  resolve  the  rising 
trend  In  arson  crimes  and  to  curb  the  dis- 
turbing and  dangerous  Increase  In  false  alarm 
rates. 

Implement  legislation  which  will  accom- 
plish the  urgent  needs  of  the  fire  service  on 
a  national  level  and  provide  the  funding 
necessary  to  carry  out  these  programs. 

The  rising  death  toll.  12,500  per  year,  and 
the  nearly  three  billion  In  property  damage 
denotes  tiie  iirgency  of  the  times  for  meas- 
ures which  will  reverse  the  trend  and  provide 
the  citizens  of  this  country  with  some  meas- 
ure of  relief  from  the  hazards  of  fire. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  owe  it  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  fully  implement  the  Fire 
Research  and  Safety  Act  and  to  see  that 
necessary  fimds  are  provided  to  bring 
about  greater  protection  against  death, 
injury,  and  damage  to  property  resulting 
from  fire.        

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  happy  tu  add  my  support  to  HJl. 
13034,  the  pnHx>sed  Fire  Research  and 
Safety  Act.  This  legislation  has  enormous 
potential  for  improving  our  defenses 
against  the  ravages  of  fire,  through  fund- 
ing of  research  and  other  fire  prevention 
activities  by  the  Naticnal  Bureau  of 
Standards. 

I  rise  at  this  point  so  that  the  record 
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will  show  the  concern  that  exists  in 
quarters  over  our  failure  thus  ft 
standardize  the  threads  and  coupl 
used  in  fire  hoses. 

A  major  conflagration  at  best  Is  an 
pleasant  affair ;  when  fireflghting  eq  lip- 
ment  caimot  be  used  because  it  will  not 
fit  together,  the  results  can  be  tragi :. 

Robert  Ely,  a  veteran  official  of  the 
San  Diego  Fire  Department,  has  lab<  red 
tirelessly  for  standardization  of  this  g  $ar, 
even  to  the  point  of  designing  a  spc  tdal 
power  thread  cutting  machine  that  i  ler- 
mits  homogenizing  of  threads  without  re- 
moving couplings  from  the  hose. 

But  Bob  Ely.  who  has  also  served  for 
the  past  13  years  as  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  standardization  of  the  [n- 
tematiCKial  Association  of  Fire  Ch:  its, 
cannot  achieve  this  necessary  unlfo:  m- 
Ity  of  equipment  by  himself. 

Unfortunately,  when  he  has  tume(  to 
government  agencies  for  help,  he  las 
usually  been  told  that  while  his  goals  ire 
laudable,  there  is  not  enough  money  on 
hand  to  achieve  them. 

H.R.  13034  should  make  a  differei  ce, 
in  this  regard. 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  estimate  of  iie 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronau  Ics 
that  $4.9  million  should  be  made  av  li- 
able for  the  fire  research  and  sal  ;ty 
program,  imder  the  Bureau  of  Standards, 
over  each  of  the  next  5  years. 

Chief  Ely's  power  tools  for  standar(fiz- 
ing  firehose  threads  can  be  reproduce  I — 
but  at  a  cost,  of  course.  Already  tli  ise 
machines  have  been  successfully  t  n- 
ployed  in  California,  Alaska,  Washing  on 


and  by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service.  Could 


lot 


the  funds  which  Kit.  13034  authorizes  be 
used  to  help  facilitate  the  distributlor  of 
these  tools  wherever  they  are  needeq  in 
the  United  States? 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  tncldde 
the  text  of  a  recent  letter  by  Mr.  Els  to 
President  Nixon,  siunmarizing  the  nfed 
for  standardization. 

International  Association 

OF  PiRB  CHiErs,  Inc., 
Washington,  D.C..  September  10,  197. 
Ricraro  M.  Nixon, 
President  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  PRmDXNT:  As  chairman  ot  a  odm- 
mlttee  having  national  scope,  we  wish  to  In- 
form you  and  others  charged  with  the  i  el- 
fare,  safety  and  protection  of  our  coui  try 
that  a  serious,  dangerous  and  coatly  coi  dl- 
tlon  exists  In  the  fire  defense  of  our  ooun  ary. 
We  refer  to  the  use  of  so  many  non-stand  urd 
fire  hose  coupling  screw  threads. 

With  the  advent  of  the  nuclear  age  welare 
going  through  a  time  of  peril  for  our  ooui  try 
and  have  become  much  more  dependent  u  ton 
our  neighbor,  another  city  or  another  b<  ate 
or  states  In  order  to  survive.  In  the  even  of 
any  nuclear  attack  on  this  country,  there  rill 
be  much  confusion  and  many  problems.  V  ^y 
should  we  compound  our  problems  by  h  nv- 
Ing  our  Are  fighting  equipment  with  n  >n- 
standard  screw  threads  that  will  not  fit  pur 
neighbors  nor  our  neighbors  fit  oura? 

When  we  read  fire  service  history  we  llnd 
that  during  the  bombing  of  England  tl  elr 
fire  fighting  operations  were  Impaired  c«n- 
Blderably  because  of  non-standard  fire  hf 
couplings,  also  during  the  heavy  botnbl 
of  Stuttgart,  Germany,  many  adjacent  clIlM 
were  called  for  aid  and  they  found  to  tnelr 
dismay  that  their  fire  equipment  was  of  Ino 
value  due  to  non-standard  fire  hoee  coupll4g*- 

Much  work  has  gone  Into  this  st&ndardi 
cton  program.  Standard  threads  for  all 


of  fire  hose  couplings  have  been  adopted  In 
the  U.S.  and  some  states  have  passed  laws  re- 
quiring these  standards.  However,  this  Is  not 
enough  as  there  are  many  cities,  military  in- 
stallations, state  operated  faculties,  as  well  as 
prlvftte  Installations  that  do  not  conform  to 
the  National  standards.  Even  our  great  pro- 
duction city  of  Detroit  has  non-standard  fire 
hoee  threads.  Also  Washington,  D.C.  does  not 
have  National  standard  fire  hoee  screw 
threads  on  their  1  ^  inch  fire  hose. 

For  ov«r  98  years  the  Intemaitlonal  Associa- 
tion of  Fire  Chiefs  have  adopted  resolutions 
(see  attached  latest  resolutions)  recommend- 
ing that  all  fire  hoee  threads  should  be  stand- 
ard. Resolutions  and  recommendations  have 
not  been  enough  to  ge>t  the  Job  done.  It  Is 
evident  that  proper  legislation  and  financial 
help  will  be  necessary  to  help  get  all  fire  hoee 
threads  standardized  in  the  United  States. 

We  urge  your  active  support  and  leader- 
Bblp  In  this  very  Important  standardisation 
program  and  ask  that  you  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  aid  and  assist  the  fire  service  to 
standardize  aU  fire  hose  coupling  screw 
threads  nationvride. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  I^t, 
Chairman,  International  Association  of 
Fire  Chiefs  Committee  on  Standardi- 
zations of  Fire  Hose  Screw  Threads. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  blU  to  authorize  appropriations  to  carry 
out  the  Plre  Research  and  Safety  Act  of 
1968  and  the  Standard  Reference  Data  Act, 
and  to  amend  the  Act  of  March  3,  ISOl  (31 
Stat.  1449 ) ,  to  make  Improvements  in  flaeal 
and  administrative  practices  for  more  effec- 
tive conduct  of  certain  functions  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  ttssemhled.  That  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  fiscal  year  1973  and  suooeedlng 
fiscal  years  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
Fire  Research  and  Safety  Act  of  1908  (Public 
Law  90-259;  82  Stat.  34) . 

Sec.  2.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce svioh  Biuos  as  may  be  neceeeary  for 
fiscal  year  1973  and  succeeding  fiscal  years  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Standard  Ref- 
erence Data  Act  (16  U.S.C.  290-290f;  82  Stat. 
339). 

Skc.  3.  (a)  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
establish  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards", 
approved  March  3,  1901  (31  Stat.  1449),  as 
amended.  Is  further  amended  by  adding  the 
following  section: 

"Skc.  18.  Appropriations  to  cany  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  may  remain  available 
for  obligation  ^nd  expenditure  for  such  pe- 
riod or  periods  as  may  be  specified  in  the 
Acts  making  such  ai^roprlatlons." 

(b)  Such  Act  is  furthw  amended  by  strik- 
ing the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (19) 
of  section  2,  by  inserting  a  comma  In  lieu 
thereof  and  by  adding  the  following:  "and 
including  the  use  of  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  scientific  or  technical  personnel 
for  part-time  or  Intermittent  teaching  and 
training  activities  at  educational  institutions 
of  higher  learning  as  par^  of  and  incidental 
to  their  official  duties  and  without  additional 
oompenaatlon  other  than  that  provided  by 
law." 

(c)  Such  Act  is  further  amended  by  re- 
vising the  first  sentence  of  section  3  to 
read  as  follows:  "The  Bureau  is  author- 
ized to  exercise  its  functions  for  the  Oov- 
emment  of  the  United  States  and  for  Inter- 
national organizations  of  which  the  United 
States  Is  a  member;  for  governments  of 
friendly  countries:  for  any  State  or  muni- 
cipal government  within  the  United  States; 
or   for   any   aelentlfle   society,   educational 


Institution,  firm,  corporation,  or  individual 
within  the  United  States  or  friendly  coun- 
tries engaged  in  manufacturing  or  other 
pursuits  requiring  the  use  of  standards  or 
standard  measuring  Instruments:  Pro- 
vtded.  That  the  exercise  of  these  functions 
for  International  organization,  governments 
of  friendly  countries  and  scientific  soci- 
eties, educational  institutions,  firms,  corpo- 
rations, or  individuals  therein  shaU  be  in 
coordination  with  other  agencies  of  the 
United  States  Oovernment,  in  particular 
the  Department  of  State  in  respect  to  for- 
eign entities." 

(d)  Such  Act  Is  further  amended  by  de- 
leting In  section  14  the  figure  "$40,000"  and 
substituting  in  lieu  thereof  the  figure 
"•76,000". 

(e)  Such  Act  Is  further  amended  by  re- 
vising section  16(b)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  care,  maintenance,  protection, 
repair,  and  alteration  of  Bureau  buildings 
and  other  plant  facilities,  equipment,  and 
property." 

(f)  That  portion  of  the  Act  of  ^rll  29, 
1926  (44  Stat.  366;  40  UJ3.C.  14a)  which 
relates  to  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
is  hereby  repealed. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  considered 
as  read,  printed  In  the  Record,  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

coMMrrrxx  abcenduxnt 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wlU  re- 
port the  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  3,  line  0, 
delete  the  word  "organization,"  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  word  "organizations." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Hanlkt.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(HM.  13034)  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  carry  out  the  Fire  Research  and  Safety 
Act  of  1968  and  the  Standard  Reference 
Data  Act,  and  to  amend  the  act  of  March 
3, 1901  (31  Stat.  1449),  to  make  improve- 
ments in  fiscal  and  administrative  prac- 
tices for  more  effective  conduct  of  cer- 
tain functions  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards,  pursuant  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 930,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  an  amendment  adopted  by 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Upder  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amoidment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks 
with  respect  to  the  bill  HJt.  13034  Just 
passed  by  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FOURTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  THE 
ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  NAT- 
URAL  GAS  PIPELINE  SAFTTTY  ACT 
OF  196»— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  herewith  transmit  the  Fourth  An- 
nual Report  on  the  Administration  of 
the  Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of 
1968.  This  report  has  been  prepared  In 
accordance  with  Secticm  14  of  the  Act, 
and  covers  the  period  of  January  1. 1971, 
through  December  31, 1971. 

Richard  Ndcon. 

Thk  Whitk  Housk.  Aprfl  25, 1972. 


AUTHORIZING  APPROPRIATIONS  TO 
THE  NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDA- 
TION 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Ccnnmlttee 
on  Rules,  I  call  up  House  Resolution  929 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  cmsideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  an.  929 
ReatHved,  That  upon  the  adoption  c€  this 
XMoIutlon  It  shall  be  in  amer  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (Hit.  14108) 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  activities  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  and  for 
other  purposes.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  oonflned  to  the  bill  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  oae  boxir,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  monber  of  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics,  the  bill  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute 
rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
of  the  bin  for  amendment,  the  Committee 
■hall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  an  the  blU  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  in- 
tervening motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  fnna  Ohio  (Bfr. 
Latta),  pending  ^liiich  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolutiosi  929 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate  for  consideration  of  KM. 
14108  authorizing  appropriations  to  the 
National  Science  Foundation. 


The  authorization  for  the  Foundatiaa 
for  fiscal  year  1973  is  in  the  amoimt  of 
$673.8  million.  In  addition,  $7  million  axe 
authorized  in  foreign  currencies  which 
the  Treasury  Department  determines  to 
be  in  excess  of  the  normal  requirements 
of  the  United  States. 

A  line  Item  budget  was  approved  by 
the  legislative  c(Hnmlttee  rather  than  a 
lump  sum  authorization.  There  are  13 
categories  included  in  this  line  item 
budget.  However,  it  is  provided  that  10 
percent  of  tbs  allotment  for  a  category 
may  transferred  to  another.  No  higher 
percentage  than  that  may  be  transferred 
without  notice  to  the  House  and  Senate 
committees  followed  by  a  waiting  period 
of  30  legislative  days  or  prior  approval  of 
the  committees. 

The  legislation  is  similar  to  that  of  pre- 
vious years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
rule. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  H.R.  14108  is  to  authorize  funds  for 
the  National  Science  Foundation  for 
fiscal  year  1973.  The  bill  authorizes 
$673,800,000,  plus  $7,000,000  for  expenses 
incurred  outside  the  United  States,  to 
be  financed  from  foreign  currencies 
whi<di  are  determined  to  be  in  excess 
of  the  normal  requirements  of  the  United 
States.  The  $673,800,000  is  broken  down 
as  follows: 

Scientific  research  project  support, 
$270,600,000; 

National   and   special   research   pro- 
grams. $106,900,000; 
National  research  centers.  $42,300,000. 
Computing  activities  in  education  and 
research.  $19,500,000; 

Science  information  activities,  $9,500,- 
000; 

International  cooperative  scientific 
activities  $4,700,000; 

Research  applied  to  national  needs. 
$80,000,000; 

Intergovernmental  science  program. 
$1,200,000; 

Institutional  improvement  for  science, 
$18,000,000; 
Graduate  student  support,  $20,000,000; 
Science  education  improvement,  $71,- 
800,000; 

Planning  and  policy  studies,  $2,500,- 
000;  and 

Program  development  and  manage- 
ment, $26,800,000. 

In  addition,  the  bill  provides  that  the 
National  Science  Foimdation  shall  not 
transfer  more  than  10  percent  of  the 
funds  sdloted  for  one  of  the  thirteen 
categories  to  another  category  unless 
notice  is  given  to  the  appropriate  House 
and  Senate  committees  followed  by  a 
wsiiting  period  of  30  legislative  days  or 
the  committees  have  approved  the  trans- 
fer prior  to  the  exph^tion  of  the  30-day 
period. 

Section  7  provides  that  colleges  and 
universities  may  deny  or  withdraw  fi- 
nancial assistance  from  participants  in 
acts  which  cause  substantial  disruption 
to  such  institutions.  This  section  is  iden- 
tical to  provisions  included  in  NSF  au- 
thorizations for  the  last  3  years. 

Section  8  amends  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Act  of  1950  to  reemphasize 
support  of  science  education  programs 
at  all  levels. 


The  National  Science  Foundation  re- 
quest was  for  $646,000,000  plus  $7,000,000 
in  excess  foreign  currency.  Ttoe  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Astronautics  in- 
creased this  by  $27,800,000  for  a  total  of 
$673,800,000  plus  $7,000,000  in  excess 
foreign  currencies. 

The  only  departmental  letter  in  the 
committee  report  is  from  the  National 
Science  Foundation  supporting  the  orig- 
inal request.  There  are  no  minority  views 
in  the  report.  Ttie  committee  reported 
the  bill  unanimously  by  a  voice  vote. 

Chairman  MnxKR  has  requested  a  1 
hour,  open  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time  and  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  ANDEXiSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  the  previous  question 
on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  rectmsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bUl  (HJi.  14108)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  activities  of 
the  National  Science  Foimdation,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

XN   THX   COMMim    OF   THX    WHOLB 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  HJl.  14108,  with 
Mr.  Hanlct  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  imanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Davis) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Bell)  will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  goitleman 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Davis)  . 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  shield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  (KIL.  14108) 
authorizes  $673,800,000  for  the  National 
Science  Foundation  in  fiscal  year  1973. 
plus  $7  million  in  excess  f  orei^  curren- 
cies. The  bill  before  us  today  Is  a  clean 
bill  which  reflects  a  number  of  changes 
made  by  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  to  the  administration  re- 
quest. 

KM.  14108  includes  a  net  increase  in 
funds  of  $27.8  millicHi  over  the  NSF  re- 
quest. I  should  like  to  point  out  that  even 
with  this  increase,  the  total  of  the  au- 
thorization is  only  $21.3  million  above  the 
NSF  authorization  for  fiscal  year  1972.  or 
an  increase  of  about  3  percent. 

The  committee  held  9  days  of  open 
hearings  on  this  authorization,  including 
three  sessions  with  non -Government  wit- 
nesses. We  had  the  benefit,  therefore, 
not  only  of  testimony  from  the  NSF  offi- 
cials but  some  of  the  best  Judgments  and 
opinions  from  the  academic  community 
and  other  related  groups. 

After  two  maiicup  sessions  in  subcom- 
mittee, the  full  committee  approved  the 
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bill  under  consideration  today  by  a  un  ji- 
imous  vote.  In  our  opinion,  H.R.  14:  08, 
even  with  the  Increases  made  by  the  a  m- 
mlttee,  provides  only  the  minimum  re- 
sources necessary  for  our  Nation  to  mi  in- 
tsiin  adequate  progress  In  scientific  re- 
search and  science  education.  1 

As  I  have  noted,  there  were  a  nui  !ber 
of  changes  made  in  the  NSF  reques'  .  In 
particular,  there  were  Increases  toti  Ing 
$36.5  million  made  In  certain  progr  ms, 
and  reductions  totaling  $8.7  mllllo  i  In 
other  programs.  I  shall  go  Into  mort  de- 
tail later  concerning  the  specific  act  ons 
which  were  taken,  but,  first,  I  should  like 
to  briefly  describe  the  overall  object  ves 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation  ac- 
tivities which  will  be  supported  by  ihls 
authorization.  I  should  also  like  to  p  ilnt 
out  that  the  committee  has  approvt  d  a 
line  item  budget  rather  than  the  li  mp 
sum  authorization  which  was  reques  «d. 
This  line  Item  budget,  which  con  Ists 
of  13  categories,  reflects  the  change  t  in 
priorities  made  by  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics. 

The  largest  single  budget  catego;  y  is 
that  of  "Scientific  research  project  nip- 
port."  Programs  under  this  category  )ro- 
vlde  support  for  a  large  part  of  the  1  asic 
research  activity  conducted  by  Indivl  lual 
scientists  and  groups  of  scientists  Ir^this 
coimtry.  The  $270,600,000  approve 
this  category  will  enable  the  contl 
tion  of  research  into  the  fundami 
processes  and  phenomena  which] 
eventually  yield  the  answers  to  th^ 
portant  scientific,  technological,  anf  en- 
vironmental questions  facing  us 
This  research  permits  the  discover 
those  natural  laws  which  underglrc 
vanced  technology,  and  ultimately] 
vide  for  our  Nation's  security  anc 
nomlc  well-being. 

In  fiscal  year  1973,  the  "Scientl 
search  project  support"  category 
porates  the  progrsun  for  "Specis 
enttflc  research  equipment  and 
ties."  This  was  formerly  a  separate  1 
et  category  and  represents  about  $l; 
Hon  of  fiscal  year  1973  funds. 

The  "National  and  special  res  arch 
programs"  category  totals  $106.9  m  lion. 
These  major  research  efforts  in  lude 
such  activities  as  the  international  bio- 
logical program,  the  global  atmosp  leric 
research  program,  the  international  dec- 
ade of  ocean  exploration,  and  U.{  .  re- 
search activities  In  both  the  Arctlt  and 
Antarctic.  There  are  two  new  prog  ams 
within  this  category  in  fiscal  year  1973 
which  are  designed  to  Increase  the  c  fec- 
tlveness  with  which  research  and  d  vel- 
opment  results  are  Incorporated  int  our 
Nation's  economic  activities.  These  two 
programs  which  have  committee  ap- 
proval are  the  experimental  R.  &  E  in- 
centives program  and  the  national  R.  & 
D.  assessment  program.  Together  yielr 
budgets  total  $22.3  million. 

Funding  for  the  National 
Centers  has  been  approved  at  a  tot 
$42.3  million.  These  five  research 
carry  out  the  Idnds  of  scientific  reses 
requiring  a  concentrated  effort  and 
clallzed  facilities  and  staffing.  The  cc 
ters  are  the  National  Astronomy 
Ionosphere  Center,  the  Kitt  Peak  Nh- 
tlonal  Observatory,  the  Cerro  Tololo  1 1- 
ter-American  Observatory,  the  Nation  tJ 
Radio  Astronomy  Observatory,  and  t  te 


National  Center  for  Atmospheric  Re- 
search. 

Funds  approved  for  "Computing  activ- 
ities In  education  and  research"  total 
$19.5  million.  The  objectives  of  programs 
In  this  budget  category  are  to  develop 
basic  knowledge  in  computer  sciences, 
develop  new  uses  of  the  computer  in  the 
educational  process,  and  find  new  ways 
of  utilizing  computers  in  scientific  re- 
search. 

Tlie  simi  of  $9.5  million  is  authorized 
for  the  category  "Science  information 
activities."  The  objective  of  these  activi- 
ties Is  to  develop  and  improve  technical 
informaticm  systems  which  serve  the 
scientific  and  technological  disciplines, 
and  at  the  same  time  insure  that  not 
only  are  these  Information  systems  as 
responsive  as  possible  to  the  Nation's 
needs,  but  that  unnecessary  duplication 
does  not  occur. 

Authorized  fimds  for  international  co- 
operative scientific  activities  total  $4.7 
million.  I  should  point  out  that  it  is 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  en- 
courage international  cooperation  in 
fields  of  science,  and  this  particular  NSF 
program  Is  one  of  the  major  ways  by 
which  this  policy  is  implnnented.  It  also 
helps  hold  down  the  cost  of  certain  types 
of  scientific  activities  by  making  possible 
global  cooperation  on  scientific  problems 
which  are  common  to  many  nations. 

The  category  "Research  applied  to  na- 
tional needs"  Is  authorized  at  a  level  of 
$80  million  and  is  designed  to  support 
problem-oriented  research  Important  to 
the  Nation.  The  major  emphases  in  fiscal 
year  1973  wlU  be  on  three  problems: 
Energy  research,  munlclpfd  systems  re- 
search, and  regional  envlnmrnental  sys- 
tems research. 

The  intergovemmentcd  science  pro- 
gram authorization  of  $1.2  million  Is  de- 
signed to  assist  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  utilizing  science  and  technology 
in  their  programs  and  services.  This  pro- 
gram was  initiated  in  fiscal  year  1969, 
and  has  already  had  an  Impact  in  27 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
Puerto  Rico. 

The  committee  authorized  $18  million 
for  the  category  "Instituticxial  improve- 
ment for  science."  Our  Nation  can  be 
assured  of  quality  science  education  and 
academic  research  only  If  our  colleges 
and  imlverslties  themselves  are  strong 
and  viable  organizations.  Programs  in 
this  category  will  help  provide  the  nec- 
essary funds  for  institutional  adminis- 
trators to  assure  strong  Institutional 
support  for  science  programs. 

Graduate  student  support  totaling 
$20  million  is  authorized  to  provide  our 
Nation  with  the  necessary  fiow  of  highly 
talented  individuals  Into  scientific  re- 
search and  teaching.  These  programs 
set  a  national  standard  for  scientific  ex- 
cellence In  graduate  education  of  which 
all  of  us  can  be  proud. 

The  authorlzatlcn  of  $71.8  mllli(Hi  for 
science  education  Improvement  will 
improve  the  effectiveness  of  science  edu- 
cation at  all  levels  of  the  educational 
process.  The  wide  variety  of  useful  and 
innovative  NSF  science  education  pro- 
grams help  assure  not  only  a  quality 
education  for  the  specialist,  but  ade- 
quate training  in  the  scientific  method 
for  the  nonscientlst  as  well. 


The  program  development  and  man- 
agement authorization  of  $26.8  million 
pays  the  expenses  of  administering  all 
of  the  NSF  scientific  reasearch  and  edu- 
cation programs.  The  fact  that  this  rep- 
resents Qo\y  about  4  percent  of  the  total 
NSF  budget  Illustrates,  I  believe,  the 
overall  efficiency  of  the  NSF  manage- 
ment effort. 

A  separate  section  of  the  bill  author- 
izes $7  million  for  the  special  foreign 
currency  program.  This  program  utilizes 
excess  foreign  currencies  to  suiH>ort 
scientific  research  and  scientific  and 
technological  information  activities  in 
the  six  countries  where  excess  foreign 
currencies  are  available. 

I  should  now  like  to  briefiy  describe 
how  the  bill  before  us  today,  HJl.  14108, 
differs  from  the  administration  bill 
which  was  considered  by  the  committee, 
H.R.  12753.  The  bill  which  we  are  now 
considering  contains  a  line  Item  budget 
consisting  of  13  budget  categories,  which 
represent  the  major  program  categories 
within  the  total  National  Science  Foim- 
datlon  effort.  This  line  item  budget  is 
similar  In  form  to  that  contained  In  the 
fiscal  year  1972  authorization  tust.  Pub- 
lic Law  92-86.  There  is  authority  for 
NSF  to  transfer  up  to  10  percent  of  a 
category  Into  or  out  of  that  category,  and 
other  transfers  can  be  made  after  con- 
gressional notification.  A  difference  is 
that  30  legislative,  rather  than  30  calen- 
dar, days  must  pass  before  such  trans- 
fers in  excess  of  10  percent  of  a  category 
can  be  made  without  approval  of  the 
authorizing  committees  of  the  House 
and  Senate. 

I  should  like  to  describe  in  more  detail 
the  budget  actions  taken  by  the  com- 
mittee. As  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  net 
increase  above  the  NSF  request  was 
$27.8  million. 

BTmOKT  INCKKA8KS 

Four  line  Item  categories  were  In- 
creased by  commltee  action. 

The  category  intergovernmental  sci- 
ence programs,  was  increased  by  $200,- 
000,  to  a  total  of  $1.2  mllllQii.  This  will 
permit  State  and  local  governments 
not  only  to  make  better  use  of  the  poten- 
tials of  science  and  technology,  but  to 
help  assure  proper  transfer  of  research 
results  Into  specific  practical  applications 
related  to  local  needs. 

Institutional  Improvement  for  science 
was  increased  by  $11  mllll(m  for  a  total 
of  $18  million  for  fiscal  year  1973. 
Even  with  this  increase,  funding  for  this 
Important  program,  which  helps  assure 
the  viability  of  our  institutions  that  pro- 
vide advanced  education  in  the  sciences, 
is  still  much  below  its  earlier  obligation 
levels.  For  example.  In  1968,  NSF  obli- 
gated more  than  $83  million  in  this 
category. 

"Graduate  student  support"  was  in- 
creased by  $10.8  million,  for  a  total  of 
$20  million.  The  committee  has  noted 
that  total  NSF  support  for  graduate  stu- 
dents hSLs  declined  over  recent  years.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  increased  research 
funding  has  made  many  more  graduate 
assistantshlps  available.  We  hope  the  in- 
crease of  $6.8  million  in  fiscal  year  1973 
for  predoctoral  fellowships  will  assure 
that  this  trend  of  declining  support  for 
graduate  students  is  reversed. 
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Included  imder  "Graduate  student 
support"  is  $4  million  for  postdoctoral 
fellowships.  This  will  support  and  retrain 
young  scientists  In  fields  directly  related 
to  national  goals  in  science  and  tech- 
nology. ^  ^ 

I  should  also  like  to  point  out  that 
the  committee  recommends  that  the  NSF 
utilize  $9.5  million  of  Impounded  funds 
to  establish  a  new  "Graduate  designated 
traineeship  program,"  which  would  sup- 
port students  in  fields  of  great  national 
interest,  such  as  the  environmental 
sciences. 

There  is  an  increase  of  $13  million  for 
"Science  education  improvement."  There 
were  eight  specific  science  education 
programs  which  were  Increased  by  a 
total  of  $14.5  million,  and  one  program 
was  reduced  by  $1.5  million.  Let  me  say 
a  word  about  these  programs. 

The  "Undergraduate  student  origi- 
nated projects"  were  Increased  by  $1.5 
milUon,  to  a  total  of  $3.5  mlUion.  This 
program  challenges  our  talented  under- 
graduates to  apply  science  and  tech- 
nology in  iimovative  ways  to  important 

problems. 

The  "Technician/technologist  educa- 
tion projects"  are  recommended  at  a  $3 
million  level.  Including  a  $1.5  million  in- 
crease. In  the  committee  report  we  point 
out  the  Important  role  which  2-year  col- 
leges should  play  in  implementing  this 
particiilar  Increase. 

"Propped  experimental  projects"  to 
encourage  initiatives  In  science  educa- 
tion were  cut  in  half  by  committee  ac- 
ti<m,  reducing  It  to  a  level  of  $1.5  million. 
Although  Its  objectives  are  laudable,  the 
committee  feels  it  should  be  Implemented 
at  a  lower  initial  level. 

An  increase  of  $3  million  for  "Sec- 
ondary schoolteacher  projects"  will  per- 
mit continued  Improvement  of  the  qual- 
ity of  science  faculty  at  the  secondary 
school  level.  This  increase  brings  the 
total  for  these  projects  to  $16.1  million. 

The  "Science  faculty  fellowships  and 
research  participation  program"  was  re- 
stored to  a  level  of  $2.1  mUlion,  in  order 
to  help  assure  continued  improvement  of 
the  science  faculty  in  undergraduate  and 
2-year  institutions. 

The  "Undergraduate  scientiflc  instruc- 
tional equipment  projects,"  which  pro- 
vide instructional  and  laboratory  equip- 
ment, were  increased  $1.6  million  to  a 
level  of  $4  million.  These  projects  require 
a  1-to-l  matching  from  non-Federal 
sources. 

Four-year  "College  and  university 
projects"  have  been  Increased  $2  million 
to  a  total  of  $4  million.  You  may  recall 
this  program  in  previous  years  under  the 
titie  "College  science  Improvement  pro- 
gram." It  has  played  a  vital  role  in  re- 
vitalizing science  education  at  our  under- 
graduate colleges. 

The  program  of  "High  school  student 
projects,"  known  previously  as  the  "Stu- 
dent science  training  program,"  was 
Increased  by  $1.4  million,  for  a  totsd  of 
$3.4  million.  This  activity  helps  assure 
that  the  most  talented  potential  scien- 
tists in  our  secondary  schools  are  identi- 
fied and  challenged  to  utilize  their 
abilities. 

The  "Undergraduate  student  projects" 
were  Increased  $1.4  million  for  a  total  of 
$5.4  million.  This  was  previously  known 


as  the  "Undergraduate  research  partici- 
pation program,"  and  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  stimulating  curriculum 
changes  in  tmdergiuduate  colleges. 

In  order  to  hold  the  net  Increase  for 
NSF  to  a  minimum,  the  committee  re- 
luctanUy  made  reductions  In  certain  pro- 
grams. Funds  for  "Scientiflc  research 
project  support"  were  reduced  by  $4  mil- 
lion. Because  NSF  has  stated  that  no 
fimds  are  needed  to  fund  research  proj- 
ects transferred  from  other  agencies  in 
fiscal  year  1973,  the  reduced  total  of 
$270.6  million  should  be  adequate  for 
scientific  research  projects. 

"mere  is  a  reduction  of  $2.2  mllll<xi  In 
the  "National  and  special  research  pro- 
grams." The  request  for  $22  million  for 
the  "National  R.  &  D.  assessment  pro- 
gram" was  reduced  to  $20  mlllloD,  and 
the  "R.  k  D.  incentives  program"  was 
reduced  from  $2.5  million  to  $2.3  million. 
The  fimds  approved  should  permit  both 
of  these  new  programs  to  be  Instituted 
without  serious  difficulties. 

Hie  bill,  HH.  14108,  also  Includes  cer- 
tain changes  not  related  to  the  fiscal  year 
1973  budget  totals.  Section  8  of  the  bill 
amoids  the  NSF  Basic  Act  to  insure  that 
the  Foundation  maintains  adequate  sup- 
port of  science  education  at  all  levels. 

Section  2  of  this  bill  puts  itf>proprlate 
fioors  under  institutional  Improvement, 
graduate  student  support;,  and  science 
education  improvement.  It  also  estab- 
lishes maximiun  levels  for  the  programs 
of  Institutional  grants  for  research  man- 
agement improvement  and  experimental 
projects  to  insure  initiatives  in  science 
education. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  remainder  of  the 
bill,  HJR.  14108.  Is  similar  to  the  admin- 
istration bill,  HJl.  12753,  as  well  as  to 
the  NSF  authorization  for  fiscal  year 
1972,  PubUc  Law  92-86. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  bill  before 
us  today  deserves  the  strong  support  of 
every  Member  of  the  House.  A  strmg 
base  of  science  and  technology  Is  im- 
portant to  this  country  in  all  of  Its 
activities,  ranging  from  military  defense 
to  pollution  abatement,  and  from  eco- 
nomic growth  to  intellectual  achieve- 
ment. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  is  in- 
creasingly responsible  for  maintaining 
the  health  of  our  scientific  research  and 
our  science  education  activities.  This  bill 
has  received  the  unanimous,  bipartisan 
endorsement  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Scioice  and  Astronautics.  I 
urge  each  and  every  one  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  to  support  H.R.  14108. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  my 
friend  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  am  happy  to 
srield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  having  a  little  dif- 
ficulty in  reconciling  the  figures.  With 
the  $7  million  in  foreign  currency,  tins 
Is  a  $680  million  authorization;  is  that 
correct?  $673,800,000  plus  $7  million? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Yes,  that  is 
true;  $7  million  Is  authorized  to  be  ex- 
pended in  foreign  currency. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  So  it  makes  an  au- 
thorization of  $680  million? 
Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  GROSS.  What  was  the  actual  ap- 
propriation for  fiscal  year  1972? 


Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  It  was  $622  mil- 
Uon. 

Mr.  GROSS.  $622  million. 

Mr  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Apparently  the  actual 
appropriation— or  was  it  the  authoriza- 
tion—for 1971  was  $494  million?  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  No. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 

tieman  yield?  _,  ,^  .    ^^ 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlemsm  from  California. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the 
request  last  year  was  $622  million,  and 
the  House  appropriation  was  $585  mil- 
lion. I  believe  that  was  the  House  appro- 
priation last  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  the  appropriation 
was  above  the  request? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  would  like  to 
comment  a  litUe  on  that.  There  was 
what  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  Mans- 
field amendment  to  a  recent  Armed 
Forces  Authorization  Act,  which  said  the 
Department  of  Defense  could  not  en- 
gage In  any  scientific  research  unless  it 
could  be  demonstrated  the  scientific  re- 
search was  closely  related  to  the  defense 
of  our  country.  Following  that,  a  nimi- 
ber  of  agencies — not  Just  DOD,  but  oth- 
ers also— decided  they  might  have  a 
difficult  time  Justifying  their  request  for 
scientific  research  before  the  committees 
of  the  House  and  the  Senate.  So  it  turned 
out  to  be  a  sort  of  domino  effect,  and  a 
number  of  agencies  relegated  their  pure 
scientific  research  to  the  National 
Science  Foimdatlon.  The  result  was  that 
last  year  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion was  one  of  the  few  parts  of  our  Gov- 
ernment that  found  it  had  as  much 
money  to  spend  as  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  asked  for.  The  DOD  had  less, 
and  so  did  many  of  the  other  agencies. 
But  the  National  Science  Foundation 
had  the  same  as  it  asked  for,  and  the 
reason  is  what  I  have  just  related  to  the 
gentieman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  do  I  understand 
that  this  authorization  is  a  minimum  of 
$186  million  above  the  1971  fiscal  year 
figures? 

ISx.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  The  appropria- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1971  was  $511  million 
plus  $2  million  excess  foreign  currencies, 
making  a  total  of  $513  mUlion.  The  rest 
of  it  is  a  matter  of  mathematics.  I  think 
the  gentieman  had  reference  to  the  NSF 
obligation  level,  which  was  $494  million. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Is  there  any  money  in 
this  bill  for  promotion  of  the  metric 
system? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  No.  I  will  have 
to  confess  I  wish  there  were,  but  there 
is  not.  There  may  be,  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
lltUe  bit  for  a  book  that  was  put  out 
in  support  of  the  metric  system.  I  do 
hope  the  gentleman  will  reexamine  his 
thoughts  with  respect  to  the  metric  sys- 
tem. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from 
Georgia  is  a  great  pleader,  but  I  am 
afraid  he  is  some  distance  away  from 
converting  the  gentleman  presently  ad- 
dressing the  gentleman  from  Georgia  In 
the  matter  of  the  metric  system. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  should  hope 
with  the  passage  of  time  that  we  may 
have  a  change  of  heart. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  I  may  become  mel- 
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lower  with  age.  and  "never"  Is  allong 
time,  but  I  am  afraid  that  in  the  fore- 
seeable future  I  will  not  be  conv  need 
by  the  gentleman  with  respect  to  cl  ang- 
ing  the  system  of  measuremei  i  of 
weights  in  this  country. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  All  I  ca  i  say 
is  if  a  person  owns  a  piece  of  land  with 
a  sycamore  tree  some  distance  f r  >m  a 
creek,  he  will  still  own  the  piece  ol  land 
between  the  sycamore  tree  anq  the 
creek.  He  may  adopt  another 
the  distance,  but  the  sycamore 
still  be  the  same  distance  from  the! 
But  I  will  still  entertain  the  hoi 
friend  from  Iowa  will  chang^ 
thoughts  on  this. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yieli  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  favor  o:  HJl.. 
14108. 

I  wish  to  join  with  my  dlstingi  [shed 
colleague  from  Georgia  in  express!]  g  my 
enthusiastic  support  for  the  progra  ns  of 
the  National  Science  Foimdation.    1 

The  $673.8  million  imanlmousla  ap- 
proved by  the  Science  and  Astronautics 
Committee  for  this  bill  represents  a  i  in- 
crease of  only  4  percent  above  last  j  ear's 
NSF  authorization. 

This  is  a  well-balanced  and  Gi  :ally 
restrained  level  which  is  consistent  with 
President  Nixon's  affirmed  desire  to  har- 
ness "the  discoveries  of  science  ii  the 
service  of  man." 

One  of  the  most  important  items  t  i  the 
bill,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  program  d  isig- 
nated  research  applied  to  national  n  leds, 
commonly  referred  to  as  RANN. 

The   RANN  program   was   concc  Ived 


with  the  idea  of  establishing  a  m< 
alleviate   this   Nation's   more   pr 


societal  problems  by  developing  soludons 


to 
8 


that  are  both  conceptually  soimd 
capable  of  implementation  in  the- 
too-distant  future. 

As  a  consequence,  RANN  has  embarked 
upon  a  program  designed  to  attack  ;he 
problems  of  energy  depletion,  envlr  >n- 
mental  deterioration,  disaster  and  r  Eit- 
ural  hazard  control  and  the  decline  in 
effectiveness  of  mimlcipal  systems  ind 
services. 

There  are  also  a  number  of  new  i  nd 
unique  programs  included  in  NSF's  bu  Ig- 
et  for  this  year. 

Two  of  these  include  the  experimei  tal 
R.  &  D.  incentives  program  and  the  la- 
tional  R.  b  D.  assessment  program. 

The  incentives  program  is  aimed  at  m- 
couraglng  increased  Investment  in  R.  I  D. 
by  the  civilian  sector  and  in  improv  ng 
the  application  of  R.  tt  D.  results. 

The  assessment  program  will  lnv(  Ive 
the  intensive  study  and  assessmoit  of 
the  manner  in  which  science  and  te  :h- 
nology  ccmtrlbute  to  national  object  ves 
including  economic  growth,  Job  creat  on, 
and  improvement  in  the  general  qua  Ity 
of  life.  ! 

These  programs  are,  of  course,  in  i 
tion  to  the  major  activities  traditiond 
pursued  by  the  National  Science  Found 
tlon. 

In  particular,  under  the  major  pi 
gram  category  of  scientific  research  pr 
ect  support,  the  Foundation  provides 
support  for  individual  scientists  aid 
groups  of  scientists  in  examining  fui- 
damental  Uf  e  processes,  natural  laws,  aqd 
phenomena. 


This  work  will  Insure  a  strong  base  of 
confidence  in  fundtunental  research  in 
addition  to  providing  new  knowledge  ul- 
timately applicable  to  our  national  needs 
andpiuposes. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  address  some 
of  the  budget  changes  the  committee 
made  in  the  program  categories  of  insti- 
tutional improvement  for  science,  grad- 
uate student  support,  and  science  edu- 
cation improvement. 

All  three  of  these  programs  were 
granted  nominal  increases  by  the  com- 
mittee as  a  means  of  improving  the  na- 
ture of  education  in  the  sciences. 

Clearly,  improvement  in  the  educa- 
tional system  on  a  broad  scope  requires 
the  selective  application  of  Federal 
funds. 

I  think  that  none  of  us  can  deny  that 
this  Nation  needs  a  strong  and  vigorous 
scientific  and  technological  base  to  help 
Insure  the  welfare  of  its  citizens. 

I  believe  that  the  NSF  program  repre- 
sents an  aggressive  response  to  the  need 
to  develop  the  scientific  and  Intellectual 
talent  of  our  youth  and  young  scientists. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  year's  budget  pro- 
vides an  optimum  approach  in  address- 
ing both  basic  and  problem  oriented  re- 
search with  a  careful  balance  struck  be- 
tween the  efforts  in  the  two  areas. 

USF  is  fully  committed  to  Insuring  the 
continued  strength  and  vitality  of  this 
Nation's  scientific  capability. 

The  program  we  bring  to  the  floor 
today  reflects  that  commitment. 

It  is  for  this  reascHi  that  I  request  my 
distinguished  colleagues  to  Join  with  me 
in  supporting  H.R.  14108. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  California  yield? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  note  on  page  3  of  the 
bill  there  is  $5,000  for  official  consulta- 
tion. What  happens  in  the  spending  of 
$5,000  for  official  consultation?  Could  the 
gentleman  enlighten  the  House? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  am  not  sure  which  line 
the  gentleman  speaks  of. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  about  line  IS  on  page 
3  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BELL.  I  do  not  have  that  before 
me. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  is  HJl.  14108. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Bifr.  BELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  would  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that  is  stand- 
ard language  that  all  the  agencies  use. 
It  is  for  entertainment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  For  entertainment? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Basically  that 
is  true.  All  the  agencies  use  that  lan- 
guage. 

The  gentleman  has  put  his  finger  on  a 
delicate  nerve,  and  the  name  of  the  nerve 
is  entertainment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  is  this  what  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Roomrr)  calls  the 
tools  of  the  trade? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  have  not 
heard  him  use  that  expression,  but  I 
would  guess  that  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  the  gentleman 
think  $5,000  was  «iough  for  all  these 


scientists  to  finance  their  official  con- 
sultations? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Well,  if  they 
would  purchase  the  products  in  my  home 
district,  it  would  cost  less  than  that,  al- 
though the  products  might  be  without 
benefit  of  scmie  revenue  stamps.  But  I 
would  say  it  is  standard  for  the  agencies. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  something  like  this 
would  be  used  to  promote  the  metric 
system,  would  it? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Well,  I  would 
hope  so:  but  that  is  not  the  purpose. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Going  to  a  more  serious 
aspect  of  the  bill,  this  is  considerably 
above  last  year  and  I  still  do  not  have 
the  figures  and  the  report  does  not 
clearly  define  the  actual  appropriation 
for  1971. 

Mr.  BELL.  It  is  $18  million  more  than 
the  1972  proposal,  if  I  may  interrupt 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  seems  to  me  you  could 
not  have  found  some  way  to  reduce  this 
bill  by  $18  million,  rather  than  increase 
it  and  further  compound  the  serious 
flnanciaJ  situation  that  exists  in  this 
country  due  to  failure  to  balance  the 
budget.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  facing  a 
$38  billion  to  $40  billion  deficit  at  the 
end  of  June  of  this  year?  You  could  not 
find  any  way  to  reduce  it.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  RKTiTi.  I  am  certainly  sympathetic 
to  the  gentleman's  concepts  of  the 
economy.  I  have  many  times  supported 
the  gentleman's  views,  but  in  this  situa- 
tion I  think  the  need  for  education  in 
this  country  still  has  to  be  maintained. 
There  was  a  feeling  in  the  committee 
that  this  should  not  be  reduced  in  the 
interest  of  retaining  the  Nation's  scien- 
tific and  technological  education  at  the 
highest  level. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  simply  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  my  colleague  from  California  to  say, 
yes,  we  could  have  econmnized  here;  w« 
could  wipe  out  the  whole  National 
Science  Foundation  budget.  But  we 
would  be  penny^ise  and  pound  foolish 
if  we  did  so.  We  have  some  competitors 
on  this  planet  such  as  the  Commcoi 
Market  and  Japan  and  we  need  to  go 
forward  with  scientific  education.  The 
NSF  programs  go  all  the  way  through 
our  high  schools,  and  we  have  to  depend 
on  them.  This  is  the  wisest  way  we  can 
spend  money. 

Mr.  BELL.  I  think  you  must  bear  in 
mind  that  the  United  States  has  been  the 
leader  technologically  in  the  world  and 
is  fighting  for  its  lead  position  now.  It 
has  in  the  past  developed  that  lead  posi- 
tion through  its  achievements  in  the  field 
of  science  and  technology.  If  we  give  this 
lead  away  to  Japan  and  to  other  nations, 
we  will  Just  be  that  much  further  be- 
hind. We  must  remember  that  they  have 
nearly  caught  up  with  us  due  primarily 
because  of  their  ability  to  copy  us  and 
our  methods  of  technology.  Unless  we 
ke^  on  top  of  the  game,  they  will  get 
ahead  of  us,  because  they  will  start  mov- 
ing ahead  in  the  world  of  technological 
knowledge  and  further  advance  them- 
selves in  Industry  at  our  expense. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  I  have  every  sympathy  for  im- 
employed  Ph.  D.'s,  but  I  am  also  becom- 
ing more  and  more  sympathetic  to  the 
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taxpayers  of  this  country  who  are  going 
to  be  oonf  rcmted  with  the  pn^ositian  of 
staving  off  a  real  financial  debacle.  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  lot  of  the  scientists 
is  going  to  be  better  than  it  was  in  1932 
when  that  fateful  day  oxnes  but  I  am 
sure  there  will  be  a  lot  of  them  unem- 
plojred.  It  Just  seems  to  me  in  all  of  these 
bills  there  oufl^t  to  be  a  c<»itrlbution 
toward  economy  and  a  balancing  of  the 
Federal  budget. 

Mr.  BELL.  I  certainly  agree  with  the 
gentleman.  In  this  particular  area, 
though,  is  one  in  which  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman must  agree  that  if  we  are  g(dng  to 
stay  ahead  we  must  keep  business  and 
industry  up  to  an  optimiun  rate.  The  best 
chance  we  have  of  doing  it  is  through 
greater  technological  and  scientific  edu- 
cation. In  turn,  of  course,  the  resultant 
development  helps  pay  some  of  our  taxes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  BE2jL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Moshxr). 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Itfr.  Chairman,  I  Join 
all  of  the  Science  Committee  in  enthusi- 
astic support  of  the  fiscal  year  1973  au- 
thorization bill  for  NSF  as  presented 
here  today. 

At  the  time  of  last  year's  authoriza- 
tion, I  emphasized  that  the  final  NSF 
budget  reported  by  the  committee  had 
been  significantly  amended  from  that 
originally  requested  by  the  Foundation. 

The  bulk  of  last  year's  changes  were 
directed  toward  either  restoring  or  in- 
creasing the  fimds  for  NSF  programs  re- 
lating to  Institutional  support  for  sci- 
ence and  to  science  education  support. 

Basically,  our  amendments  last  year 
were  designed  to  place  greater  emphasis 
on  science  education  by  improving 
school  science  programs  and  permitting 
them  to  be  tailored  to  the  requirements 
of  the  individual  school  system.  We 
wanted  to  encourage  a  thrust  in  NSF 
work  toward  the  development  01  inno- 
vative approaches  to  science  education 
training  and  course  curriculum  develop- 
ment. 

I  continue  to  feel  that  these  same  NSF 
program  categories — ^in  particular,  insti- 
tutional improvement  for  science,  grad- 
uate student  support,  and  science  educa- 
tion improvement— remain  inadequately 
funded.  All  three  of  these  important 
areas  have  received  severe  budget  reduc- 
tions within  the  past  2  years  with  the  re- 
sult being  that  much  important  woiic  has 
been  dropped. 

I  therefore  strongly  endorse  the  ac- 
tions of  the  committee  again  this  year, 
to  increase  support  for  these  three 
categories. 

The  work  of  NSF  under  the  institu- 
tional Improvement  for  science  program 
is  directed  toward  upgrading  college  and 
university  level  science  programs.  IWs 
funding  is  also  used  for  university  grants 
in  support  of  various  types  of  research 
efforts. 

This  program  category,  as  it  provides 
a  flexible  source  of  funds  for  use  by  col- 
leges and  universities,  has  systematically 
been  cut  back  by  NSF  over  the  past  sev- 
eral years.  At  the  same  time,  when  our 
Nation's  colleges  and  universities  are 
lacing  severe  financial  difficulties,  the 


committee  feels  that  funding  for  this 
activity  should  be  significantly  increased. 

I  personally  feel  it  very  important  for 
the  universities  to  be  able  to  continue 
supporting  important  research  projects 
in  spite  of  temporary  lepses  in  outside 
funding.  Similarly,  it  Is  also  essential 
for  a  university  to  be  able  to  obtain  ade- 
quate backup  funding  from  time  to  time 
as  financial  conmiitments  from  State 
and  local  governments  are  delayed.  Itius, 
this  program  is  of  major  importance  as 
it  is  designed  to  assure  greater  con- 
tinuity in  the  more  significant  basic 
science  research  projects  being  under- 
taken by  the  academic  community. 

Ttoa  second  budget  cat^K>ry  to  which 
the  committee  reallocated  fimdlng  was 
the  NSF  graduate  student  support  pro- 
gram. The  primary  objective  of  this  ef- 
fort is  to  provide  a  reasonable  and  con- 
tinuous fiow  of  highly  talented,  well  edu- 
cated individuals  into  science  career 
fields.  Ilils  support  is  aimed  particu- 
larly at  the  qualitative  rather  than  the 
quantitative  aspects  of  scientific  train- 
ing. This  work  therefore  plays  a  very 
positive  role  in  insuring  that  an  ade- 
quate number  of  highly  trained  students 
will  be  available  to  work  In  science  fields 
of  national  interest  and  Importance. 

A  final  program  category  to  which 
funds  were  reallocated  is  science  educa- 
tion improvement.  Seven  of  the  eight  ac- 
tivities carried  out  under  this  program 
received  a  nominal  increase. 

NSF  woiic  within  this  program  is  di- 
rected to  supporting  science  improve- 
ment at  the  high  school  and  undergrad- 
uate levels  and  underwriting  both  stu- 
dent and  teacher  projects.  These  funds 
also  support  the  training  of  technicians 
and  technologists.  The  need  for  these 
technically  trained  people  in  our  society 
has  greatly  increased  in  recent  years  and 
this  NSF  program  will  do  much  to  fill 
that  void. 

Basically,  this  year's  budget  for  NSF 
as  amended  by  the  committee  is  an  at- 
tempt to  Insure  that  education  in  the 
sciences  is  best  adjusted  to  contemporary 
and  foreseeable  needs.  We  think  that  the 
NSF  program  is  an  excellent  one  as  it 
addresses  the  full  educational  process — 
from  Improving  the  manner  in  which 
knowledge  is  conveyed  to  emphasizing 
the  people  actually  a  part  of  the  system. 

In  accomplishing  this,  the  program 
seeks  to  develop  within  the  individual 
school,  college,  or  imlversity  its  own  in- 
ternal capability  for  self -rejuvenation  in 
science  education.  In  this  manner,  much 
greater  leverage  is  created  in  the  appli- 
cation of  our  funds  with  an  ever  in- 
creasing number  of  students  and  teach- 
ers able  to  benefit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  very  strong  feel- 
ings about  the  need  to  continue  support 
for  basic  scientific  research  and  dev^op- 
ment.  The  work  now  being  pursued  with- 
in NSF  is  fundamental  to  advancing  our 
society  and  preserving  its  success. 

In  order  to  maintain  our  national 
strength,  we  must  have  an  adequate  and 
effective  NSF  program.  I  feel  that  this 
bill  is  a  major  step  in  that  direction  and 
I  strongly  urge  that  my  colleagues  pro- 
vide it  their  full  support. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  like  to  make  one  point  in  response 


to  some  of  the  questions  that  were  raised 
by  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Gross)  and  that  is  this. 

Back  when  I  was  in  college  the  econo- 
mists used  to  point  out  that  there  were 
four  ingredients  necessary  to  a  viable 
economy.  Oce  was  labor,  one  was  land 
and  all  the  things  that  come  from  land 
such  as  the  agricultural  products,  the 
trees  and  the  exidoitation  of  mineral  re- 
sources; another  was  education,  and 
another  was  capital. 

Those  are  the  four  classic  things  that 
were  thought  to  form  the  basis  of  a  via- 
ble economy. 

However,  it  seems  to  me  that  in  the 
last  2  years  we  have  come  in  this  country 
to  realize  that  there  is  a  fifth  compo- 
nent, and  that  is  technology,  the  know- 
how  to  turn  man-hours  Into  more  \isef  ul 
products  with  less  expenditures  of  man- 
power, and  use  more  ingenuity  in  the 
manufacture  of  useful  things  and  in 
furnishing  services. 

Now,  this  year  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
have  come  to  the  realization  that  there 
is  a  sixth  component  and  that  is  the 
quality  of  the  product. 

I  think  we  are  all  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  manner  to  insure  a  better  quality  of 
life  is  going  to  depend  not  only  upon  the 
first  four  components  that  I  mentioned, 
but  also  on  the  use  of  technology,  be- 
cause we  must  be  assiu^d  of  Uie  technol- 
ogy to  preserve  and  Improve  the  quality 
of  life. 

So,  I  would  say  that  this  is  a  wise  in- 
vestment. It  is  an  Investment  that  ought 
to  be  made. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hojie  and 
urge  all  members  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  to  agree  with  me  that  this  bill 
ought  to  be  supported. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  yield  to  my 
friend  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  DEVIKE.  Just  as  a  point  of  infor- 
mation for  the  record,  how  much  does 
this  bill  authorize  in  violation  of  the 
budget — ^how  much  in  excess  of  the 
budget? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Now.  I  would 
say  to  my  very  gcK>d  friend,  the  gentle- 
man f  rcHn  Ohio,  that  the  budget  is  not  a 
law.  I,  rather,  would  like  to  quarrel  with 
the  word  "violates." 

I  would  say  that  Congress  makes  its 
own  law.  The  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  does  not  make  the  rules  or  the 
law. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  do  not  like  the  word 
"busting"  the  budget.  However,  is  this  in 
excess  of  the  budget? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  The  budget  is 
an  imdeveloped  idea  which  the  House 
disagreed  with — at  least  our  committee 
did — and  we  think  they  should  have  allo- 
cated $27  million  more  than  they  did. 

A  lot  of  this  is  for  institutional  sup- 
port, the  support  of  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities that  provide  scientific  and  tech- 
nological education  to  our  young  people. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  But  it  exceeds  the  budget 
by  approximately  $27  million? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  That  is  rlg^t. 

Another  large  part  of  the  budget  is  for 
a  program  called  RANN  which  stands 
for  Research  Applied  to  National  Needs. 
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budget  in  that  regard.  I  would  saj 
things,  institutional  grants  and  sc 
education  are  the  two  places  when  i  the 
major  portion  of  that  $27  milUon  was 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wU  the 
gentleman  yield?  ,,^  *„ 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  am  gU  d  to 
yield  to  my  coUeague  from  Indian:  t. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  was  intrigued  witt  the 
concept  of  "violating"  the  budget. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  House  has  fur- 
ther violated  the  President's  budget  dur- 
ing the  current  fiscal  year  by  reduci  ig  it 
overall  by  several  millions  of  dollaiB? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  beUeve  that 

is  true. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  thank  the  gentlei  nan. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair  nan, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  th^  re- 
marKs  of  the  gentleman  from  Calif^iiia 
(Mr  Miller)  .  the  chairman  of  the  C  om- 
mittee  on  Science  and  Astronautic^,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  pomt. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objectio  i  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from  G  sor- 

gia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  CI  air- 
man, the  bill  before  us.  which  the 
genUeman  from  Georgia  has  so  weu 
explained,  is  an  annual  authorize  Uon 
required  by  law  to  authorize  approi  ria- 
tions  for  the  National  Science  Fouj  ida- 
tion  for  fiscal  1973. 

Since  the  substance  of  the  bill  has  jeen 
outlined  by  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Science,  Research  anc  De- 
velopment and  is  described  in  grea .  de- 
tail in  the  committee  report,  I  wUl  con- 
fine my  comments  to  several  parti  lular 
areas  of  which.  I  think,  the  House  st  ould 

be  aware.  „     ^  _^ 

First,  it  is  difficult  really  to  over  em- 
phasize the  importance  of  the  work  o  [  the 
National  Science  Foundation. 

This  is  the  only  agency  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  yhose 
chief  function  is  to  see  that  basis  re- 
search m  science  and  education  ir  this 
country  are  matotained  to  a  sta «  of 

continuing  ncaiui.  wo  oUiw  ^^^ '  ^ 

this  mission.  ,  .       . , 

While  many  of  the  misslon-orl  jnted 
agencies  do  support  a  measure  of  basic 

researcli.  that  research  is  natural  y  al- 
lied to  specific  problems  and  its  tn  nsf er 
Into  other  areas  is  often  cumberso:  ne  or 
accidental. 

Today,  and  diulng  the  past  year  or  so. 
a  great  clamor  is  being  heard— pa  -tlcu- 
larly  here  in  Congress — to  go  all  c  ut  on 
applied  research. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  downgra<  e  the 
importance  of  applied  research.  Nith- 
out  it  we  as  a  government  body  w  11  not 
be  able  to  achieve  the  goals  whic  ti  the 
times  demand. 

But  let  us  not  kid  ourselves.  V  e  are 
not  going  to  get  very  far,  either,  if  we 
slight  basic  research  and  science  e  luca- 
tlon,  or  if  we  make  our  support  of  them 
so  inconsistent  and  imdependable  that 
they  cannot  flourish. 

All  the  applied  research  in  the  Urorld 
Is  not  going  to  do  the  job  if  we  ^  not 
acquire  new  fundamental  knowledg ;  and 
obtain  new  insights  into  ultimate  i  cien- 
tiflc  truth. 

There  is  scarcely  a  major  pnblem 


facing  the  Nation  today  which  does  not 
require  the  application  of  new  or  devel- 
oping science  and  technology. 

The  tools  with  which  we  have  been 
forced  to  work  up  to  now  are  not  good 
enough.  And  without  adequate  effort  in 
the  field  of  basic  research  we  simply 
will  be  unable  to  produce  the  new  tools 
we  need. 

This  is  true.  I  believe,  in  every  cate- 
gory, whether  that  category  is  described 
in  terms  of  a  program  or  in  terms  of  a 
scientific  discipline. 

It  is  just  as  true,  also,  ia  such  fields 
as  political  and  social  science  as  it  Is  In 
the  so-called  hard  sciences  or  the  life 
sciences. 

If  we  do  not  keep  up  in  fundamental 
science — and  there  are  some  indications 
that  we  have  been  slipping  in  the  past 
several  years — our  position,  domestically 
and  internationally,  will  be  extremely 
vulnerable. 

In  fact,  there  are  some  who  would  go 
further  and  who  would  argue  that  we 
are  already  in  serious  trouble. 

A  second  point  which  I  wish  to  em- 
phasize is  the  critical  need  for  main- 
tainmg  a  high  state  of  excellence  In  sci- 
ence education  throughout  a  broad  range 
of  educational  institutions. 

Most  of  us  are  aware  of  the  difficult 
financial  plight  of  virtually  every  college 
and  university  in  the  country — whether 
it  be  the  Ivy  League,  the  great  State  uni- 
versities, the  smaller  liberal  arts  college, 
or  the  jimior  and  community  college. 

The  problem  is  not  confined  merely  to 
private  schools.  While  they  may  be  hurt- 
ing most,  their  being  hurt  is  having  an 
equally  deleterious  effect  on  the  State 
supported  schools,  especially  the  Sta' 
colleges.  "^ 

As  the  cost  of  education  rises  and 
private  schools  are  forced  to  Increase 
charges,  fewer  and  fewer  yoimg  people — 
except  the  affluent  who  c«ua  afford  it  or 
the  poor  who  get  it  free — can  handle 
such  costs. 

Hence  more  and  more  are  depending 
on  State  institutions,  which,  in  spite  of 
certain  limited  access  to  tax  revenues, 
are  finding  it  very  difficult  to  cope. 

Aznoner  the  undesirable  side  effects  Oi 
this  Situation  is  the  fact  that  many  state 
universities  are  drastically  limiting  the 
number  of  out-of-State  students  they 
will  accept  while  raising  their  academic 
requirements  as  a  means  of  holding 
down  in-State  enrollments. 

Clearly,  if  this  continues,  an  un- 
healthy inbreeding  will  result. 

Incidentally,  do  not  be  misled  by  re- 
cent press  stories  concerning  changing 
rates  of  application  increase.  Statistics 
on  this  are  complex,  and,  in  any  case, 
have  little  to  do  with  academic  finances. 

It  is  partly  for  reasons  such  as  these 
that  our  committee  has  restored  the  cuts 
In  support  of  science  education  which 
have  been  made  In  the  Foimdation's 
programs  over  the  past  several  years. 

We  are  making  that  effort  again  In 
this  bill,  tacludlng  the  institutional  sup- 
port program  which  has  been  practically 
orphaned  in  recent  years. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  will  recall  that 
in  the  past  I  have  been  particularly  In- 
terested In  the  so-called  Institutional 
grants  system  of  support  for  science 
education. 


Such  support  differs  from  the  research 
grant  or  the  graduate  student  grant  or 
the  summer  science  Institute  or  the  vari- 
ous education  measures  where  stipends 
are  paid  directly  to  students. 

The  institutional  grant  goes  directly 
to  the  Institution  to  be  used,  within  the 
general  limits  of  fostering  science  educa- 
tion, as  the  institution  sees  fit. 

It  has  the  great  advantage  of  fiexl- 
blllty ;  and  often  the  application  of  a  few 
dollars  In  areas  which  are  apparent  to 
educational  administrations  but  which 
may  not  be  discernible  to  us  or  to  the 
Government  bureaucracy,  can  make  an 
enormous  difference  in  the  successful 
functioning  of  that  college  or  university. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  passage  of 
this  bill  as  reported. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Cabell). 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  rise 
in  very  strong  support  of  the  bill  HH. 
14108. 1  would  like  to  say  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Miller),  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  (Mr.  Davis),  and 
the  members  of  their  committees,  have 
certainly  worked  diligently  and  most  re- 
sponsibly to  bring  a  bill  before  this  House 
that  can  be  entirely  and  completely  jus- 
tified in  Its  purpose  and  In  the  allocations 
that  are  made  to  the  National  Science 
Foundation. 

I  think  this  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant measures  we  have  with  reference  to 
mamtainlng  our  position  in  the  field  of 
ogy,   of  science  education,  and 

king  it  down  to  the  grass  roots  where  it 
is  needed  to  maintain  the  Interest  on  the 
part  of  the  secondary  schools  as  well  as 
all  our  Institutions  of  higher  learning. 
This  will  pay  dividends  to  us  In  the  years 
to  come. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  will  permit  the 
National  Science  Foimdation  to  continue 
effective  support  of  American  science 
and  technology.  The  committee  has  care- 
fully reviewed  the  budget  request  for 
fiscal  year  1973  and  while  the  changes 

made  and  Incorporaied  In  the  authoriza- 
tion bUl  are  not  major,  they  do  contrib- 
ute. I  believe,  to  a  more  balanced  pro- 
gram. 

The  conunlttee  gave  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  need  to  keep  the  Foundation's 
program  well  balanced  with  respect  to 
basic  and  appUed  research.  The  Members 
of  this  body  recall  that  in  1968  the  Con- 
gress amended  NSF's  Organic  Act  to  per- 
mit the  Foundation  to  engage  in  the  sup- 
port of  some  applied  research  in  addition 
to  basic  research  which  had  been  sup- 
ported all  along.  That  new  authority  was 
not  intended  to  detract  from  the  NSF's 
primary  role  as  a  supporter  of  research 
and  education  in  the  basic  sciences.  The 
committee,  therefore,  both  last  year  and 
this  year,  took  particular  pains  to  review 
the  relative  emphasis  on  these  types  of 
research. 

In  entering  mto  projects  of  appUed 
research.  NSF  uses  certain  ground  rules. 
Applied  research  projects  must  be  orient- 
ed toward  the  solution  of  significant  na- 
tional problems  where  the  agency  can 
make  a  contribution  through  the  appli- 
cation of  science  and  technology.  Fur- 
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thermore,  such  projects  should  be 
uniquely  suited  to  solution  by  means  of 
the  traditional  pattern  of  NSF-unlverslty 
collaboration,  and  they  must  either  fall 
outside  the  responsibility  of  existing 
agencies,  or  span  the  area  of  responsi- 
bility of  several  agencies. 

The  largest  portion  of  the  Founda- 
tion's applied  research  Is  found  In  the 
program  of  research  applied  to  national 
needs,  or  RANN.  for  short.  The  RANN 
program  now  uses  12  percent  of  NSF's 
total  budget  and  when  other,  but  smaller 
appUed  research  projects  are  Included 
and  the  basic  research  woric  within 
RANN  is  excluded,  the  volume  of  appUed 
research  supported  by  the  Foundation 
amounts  to  about  15  to  18  percent,  de- 
pending on  which  of  the  borderime  cases 
are  Included.  This  is  a  high  percentage 
and  Is  already  beyond  the  expectations  of 
the  Congress  In  passing  the  1968  amend- 
ments. 

In  conformity  with  the  desire  clearly 
to  delineate  the  Intent  of  the  Congress 
with  regard  to  the  major  activities  of 
NSF,  the  bill  includes  a  line  Item  break- 
down of  the  authorization.  The  line  Item 
type  of  authorization  for  the  NSF  was 
introduced  last  year  for  the  first  time. 
The  main  reason  for  the  use  of  this  form 
of  authorization  Is  to  discourage  the 
transfer  of  funds  between  major  pro- 
gram categories. 

I  believe  that  the  program  presented  to 
the  Congress  and  the  subsequent  changes 
made  in  that  program  by  the  Congress 
should  essentially  be  followed.  The  pro-» 
cedure  for  congressional  notification  in 
cases  where  transfers  become  necessary 
serves  to  preserve  the  flexibiUty  needed 
in  the  Foundation's  program. 

Another  important  aspect  of  NSFs 
program  is  the  education  program.  I 
want  particularly  to  caU  attention  to  the 
sign^cant  role  which  NSF  plays  in  sup- 
porting science  education  at  the  smaller 
educational  Institutions. 

The  committee  heard  testimony  con- 
firming the  Increasing  trend  toward  a 
broadening  of  the  spectrum  of  scientific 
and  technical  education  in  the  smaller 
colleges,  and  in  the  2-year  Jimior  col- 
leges. These  Institutions  are  experiencing 

an  increased  demand  for  educational  op- 
portunities in  fields  which  require  train- 
ing in  science  and  technology.  With  these 
needs  in  mind,  the  committee  has  made 
a  number  of  increases  in  the  program 
categories  for  undergraduate  education. 

The  imdergraduate  student  originated 
projects  program,  for  which  $2  million 
was  requested,  has  been  increased  by  $1.5 
milUon,  to  $3.5  million. 

The  technician/technologist  education 
projects  program,  for  which  $1.5  mllUon 
was  requested,  has  been  Increased  by  $1.5 
million,  to  $3  mUUon. 

The  science  faculty  feUowships  and  re- 
search participation  program,  which  was 
not  funded  in  the  budget  proposal,  has 
been  restored  and  funding  in  the  amount 
of  $2.1  million  has  been  authorized. 

The  undergraduate  scientific  instruc- 
tional equipment  projects  program,  for 
which  $2.4  mllUon  was  requested,  has 
been  Increased  by  $1.4  mlUlon.  to  $4 
mllll<m. 

The  program  of  4-year  coUege  and 
university  projects,  known  in  former 
years  as  the  coUege  science  improvement 


program,  for  which  $2  miUion  was  re- 
quested, is  being  doubled  to  $4  million. 
The  undergraduate  students  projects 
program,  for  which  $4  milUon  was  re- 
quested, is  being  increased  by  $1.4  mU- 
Uon.  to  $5.4  miUlon. 

These  actions.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl.  on 
a  modest  scale,  strengthen  the  science 
education  efforts  of  the  country's  under- 
graduate coUeges  frran  which  the  scien- 
tists, engineers,  and  technicians  of  the 
future  must  come. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  the  National 
Science  Foundation  authorization  blU 
before  the  committee.  I  beUeve  It  will 
provide  the  National  Science  Foundation 
with  the  funds  that  It  must  have  to  carry 
forward  the  useful  and  weU-managed 
program  of  support  of  American  science. 
Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Stmington)  . 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  chairman  not  only  for  yield- 
ing me  this  time  but  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation for  the  tremendous  job  he  has 
done  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  number  of  members 
of  the  Science  Committee  are  pointing 
out  the  extra  effort  which  the  commit- 
tee has  made  in  the  last  several  years  to 
maintain  a  reasonable  and  appropriate 
level  for  the  support  of  science  educa- 
tion. 

This  is  the  third  year  to  a  row,  to  my 
knowledge,  that  our  committee  has  en- 
deavored to  get  across  to  the  Foundation 
that  it  should  maintain  support  for 
science  education  at  a  levA  commensu- 
rate with  Its  past  efforts.  Therefore.  I 
would  like  to  direct  particular  attention 
to  the  committee's  action  In  boosting 
funds  for  science  education  in  various 
categories  by  about  $33  milUon.  while 
reducing  authorization  for  certain  other 
programs  by  approximately  $7  milUon. 

Last  year  the  committee  took  similar 
action  without  going  above  the  admin- 
istration's total  NSF  budget.  We  were 
supported  in  this  by  the  Appropriations 
Committees  of  both  Houses.  Nonetheless. 

the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 

froze  mosi  of  ihe  education  increase  and 
did  not  permit  the  obligation  of  these 

funds  for  fiscal  1972 — although  they  are 
presumably  to  be  released  for  this  pur- 
pose in  fiscal  1973. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  comments  In  the  commit- 
tee report  entitled  "Executive  Impound- 
ment of  Appropriated  Funds."  which  ap- 
pears on  page  97. 

As  that  brief  commoitary  states,  we 
are  weU  aware  that  it  is  not  always  feasi- 
ble that  aU  moneys  appropriated  by  the 
Congress  be  obligated  precisely  as  re- 
quested or  precisely  on  time.  On  the  other 
hand.  It  is  becoming  increasingly  clear 
that  some  authorities  in  either  OMB 
or  in  the  Foundation,  or  In  both,  are 
opposed  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Foun- 
dation's traditi<mal  rdle  In  support  of 
science  education. 

The  reasons  given  have  been,  first,  that 
the  employment  market  does  not  warrant 
previous  levels  of  support,  and.  second, 
that  the  increased  funding  of  project  re- 
search can  be  considered  a  substitute  for 
previous  programs  of  graduate  feUow- 
shlps  and  traineeships.  The  preponder- 


ance of  other  testimony  appears  to  be 
to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  wish  to  go 
into  the  substantive  arguments  on  the 
merits  of  this  facet  of  the  Foimdation's 
programs.  The  record  is  extensive  on  this 
score  and  others  have  made  or  wUl  make 
appropriate  observations.  But  I  do  think 
that  the  Foundation  would  be  weU  ad- 
vised to  heed  what  the  OHmnittee  has 
been  tiymg  to  say  these  last  several 
years.  I  am  breaching  no  confidence  In 
pointing  out  that  the  committee  seriously 
considered  this  year  three  separate 
methods  for  requiring  the  equal  percent- 
age obUgation  of  funds  m  aU  Une-ltem 
categories.  We  decided  to  hold  up  on  any 
such  procedure  untU  we  see  how  this 
year's  funds  are  handled.  Next  year  could 
be  another  story. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.   , 
Hechler). 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  this  leg- 
islation. I  think  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Davis)  and  the  members 
of  his  subcommittee  have  done  an  out- 
standing job  in  presenting  this  legisla- 
tion. 

I  also  would  like  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  (Iilr.  Davs)  for 
the  eloquent  remarks  he  made  a  few  mo- 
ments ago  concerning  the  need  for  con- 
sideration of  the  quaUty  of  American 
Ufe  in  addition  to  the  other  factors  which 
he  summarized  as  being  necessary  for  a 
viable  economy. 

In  one  of  the  four  points  he  mentioned 
the  exploitation  of  our  resources.  Our 
natural  resources  have  been  exploited 
too  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  people 
Uvlng  In  areas  which  are  being  ripped 
apart  to  feed  the  demands  of  production, 
power,  and  energy.  This  Is  why  I  am  very 
pleased  that  the  gentleman's  committee 
has  devoted  so  much  attention  to  the 
RANN  program — research  applied  to  na- 
tional needs — which  I  beUeve  is  one  of 
the  most  promising  aspects  of  the  devel- 
oping pr<^Tams  of  the  National  Science 
Poundation. 

Mnftlly,  I  tpifih  to  Indieat*  that  our 

committee    and,    indeed,    this    Ck>ngress. 

has  great  confidence  In  the  leadership 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation  un- 
der Dr.  H.  Guyford  Stever,  who  is  doing 

such  an  outstanding  job  as  the  Director 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  wish  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Hxchler)  for  his  gen- 
erous remarks,  and  to  express  agreement 
with  the  thought  he  expressed.  He  has 
done  a  fine  job  m  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics  and  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  leading  the  fie^t 
to  preserve  and  improve  the  natural  en- 
vironment. In  particular,  he  has  recog- 
nized the  value  of  science  and  technol- 
ogy in  this  regard,  and  I  commend  his 
foresight. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Bffr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  state  my  support  for  HJl.  14108, 
and  commend  the  National  Science 
Foundation  for  Its  continuing  research 
into  many  of  the  frontiers  of  science.  The 
work  of  the  NSF  contributes  greatly  to 
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the  seemingly  endless  technologi<fd  ad- 
vancements of  the  United  States. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  see  ode  field 
In  which  the  authorization  for  ]  rSF  Is 
Inadequate.  This  is  the  field  of  fnergy 
research  and  technology. 

The  importance  of  energy  to  I 
try  is  obvious  to  all  of  us.  To  qf 
widely  used  phrase,  electricity 
come  the  life-blood  of  the  Natio^ 
all  take  advantage  of  our  energ 
sources  for  a  multitude  of  purposes.l 
making  toast  to  heating  our  h(«nes  The 
national  demand  for  electricity  Is  dou- 
bling approximately  every  10  years. 
Total  annual  expenditures  for  erergy 
amounted  to  9Mt  percent  of  the  G^P  in 
1970  and  the  energy  industry  accdimts 
for  about  20  percent  of  the  country's 
capital  investments.  Energy  is  unques- 
tlcffiably  a  crucial  factor  in  the  growth 
of  the  Nation. 

But  our  energy  resources  are  no  end- 
less, though  our  uses  seem  to  be  ir  finite. 
Frequent  power  failures  and  brov  nouts 
today  give  us  an  indication  of  the  scope 
of  the  problem  we  will  face  in  th(  near 
future.  Current  energy  resources  are 
strained  and  will  become  insufScl  snt  in 
Just  a  few  years.  Present  forms  of  i  mergy 
also  pose  a  constant  pollution  hreat. 
New  nuclear  energy  facilities  en(  anger 
our  environment  and,  in  the  cas  \  of  a 
nuclear  accident,  human  lives  as  will.  Al- 
so, our  mineral  reserves  needed  fc 
clear  energy  can  be  eventually  exhs 
The  only  solution  to  the  threat  of 
quate  energy  is  new  energy  soi 

Developing  new,  safe,  economic 
ergy  sources  will  require  new  dlr^ 
in  research  and  funding.  Adeqi 
ergy  supplies  for  future  energy  ne^ds  de- 
pends (m  the  pursuit  of  creative  e  ideav- 
ors  in  this  field.  However,  Mr.  Cha  rman. 
the  current  NSF  authorization  s  iipears 
to  provide  less  than  5  percent  ot  the 
Foimdation's  fiscal  year  1973  fui  ds  for 
research  into  energy.  Further.  >nly  a 
fracti(»i  of  this  5  percent  will  a  itually 
be  used  for  research  into  new  mergy 
sources.  Probably  less  than  $10  nillion 
out  of  a  total  NSF  budget  of  $680  nillion 
Is  to  be  used  to  develop  future  energy 
sources. 

This  lack  of  fimds  is  certainly  i  ot  due 
to  scientific  ignorance  of  possible  Energy 
sources.  Scientists  today  are  awi  xe  of 
numerous  potential,  but  imdevel(^  !d  en- 
ergy sources.  The  Government  1  \  now 
aware  of  43  potentially  pra(  noatic 
sources.  Many  of  these  sources  an  more 
powerful,  more  economical,  clean^,  and 
safer  than  our  energy  of  today, 
seeking  some  authorization  of  fun^ 
research  into  future  sources  of 
such  as  solar  energy  and  geotherma 
ergy.  These  are  some  of  the 
ties — but  there  are  others.  Researchjand 
development  of  such  new  sources  of  en- 
ergy is  crucial  to  the  continued  gn  wth 
of  oiu:  coimtry.  I  urge  NSF  to  inci  sase 
their  efforts  for  such  new  energy 
search. 

There  Is  another  reason  why  NSF  i 
be  encouraged  to  expand  its 
Into  future  energy  sources.  The  electric 
utilities  industry  has  been  ne 
Its  own  efforts  toward  research  andlde- 
velopment  of  energy  sources.  Tht  Junior 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mere  jj) 
has  pointedly  and  repeatedly  Ulustr  ited 


re- 


the  liuulequacy  of  the  utilities'  work  in 
R.  &  D.  The  Senator  has  made  qieeches 
in  the  Senate  which  have  included  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  statistics  for  the 
past  2  years  listinc  the  utilities  indus- 
try's costs  of  advertising  and  promotion 
and  costs  of  research  and  devdoiunent. 
A  look  at  the  figures  is  shocking.  Here 
we  are,  rapidly  approaching  an  unprec- 
edented crisis  in  our  energy  soiu-ces,  and 
our  utilities  are  spending  seven  times  as 
much  on  advertising  and  promotion  as 
they  are  on  research  and  development. 
This  Is  even  more  ludicrous  when  one 
realizes  that  many  of  our  major  utilities 
are  virtual  monopolies  with  no  conceiv- 
able need  to  expend  large  amoimts  of 
money  on  advertising  and  promotion. 

In  1970,  major  electric  utilities  spent, 
according  to  their  own  annual  reports, 
close  to  $400  million  on  advertising  and 
promotion,  but  only  $46  million  on  R.  It 
D.  Over  25  percent  of  the  country's 
major  utilities  spent  absolutely  nothing 
on  research  and  developmmt.  Not  bne 
company  contributed  as  much  aa  1  per- 
cent of  its  operating  revenue  to  R.  ft  D. 
Moreover,  much  of  the  research  and  de- 
velopment expenditures  goes  toward  ex- 
isting energy  techniques,  not  new  energy 
sources.  And  yet  this  is  in  despite  of  the 
fact  that  research  and  development  costs 
are  fully  recoverable.  R.  It  D.  is  included 
in  the  operating  costs,  which  are  passed 
on  to  the  customer.  With  an  energy  crisis 
looming  closer  every  year,  how  can  we 
tolerate  such  a  ridiculous  order  of  priori- 
ties In  the  utilities  industry? 

The  energy  crisis  must  be  resolved  as 
soon  as  possible.  If  the  utilities  continue 
to  refuse  to  exercise  their  responsibility 
for  research  into  future  energy  sources, 
the  burden  will  fall  on  NSF.  NSF  cur- 
rently does  not  have  the  capacity  to 
lumdle  the  awesome  task  of  meeting  the 
coming  energy  crisis.  The  utilities  possess 
the  economic  resoiirces  to  not  cmly  meet, 
but  also  defeat  the  energy  shortage  fac- 
ing us.  We  do  not  need  the  utilities  ad- 
vertising or  promoting  awareness  of  the 
energy  crisis,  we  need  efforts  to  solve  it. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  the  National 
Science  Foundation  will  assume  a  larger 
share  of  the  Job  of  finding  feasible  new 
energy  sources.  The  problem  of  our  en- 
ergy depletion  is  too  urgent  to  wait  for 
individuals  or  companies — the  public  sec- 
tor must  face  and  resolve  the  issue  now. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  enter  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  an  editorial  of 
April  21,  1972,  from  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  which  describes  the  seriousness 
of  the  energy  crisis — particularly  if  we 
continue  to  rely  on  our  present  fuel 
sources: 

Thx  Coming  Enzegt  Ckuncr 

Treasxiry  Secretary  John  B.  ConnaUy  and 
Vice  Adm.  Hymsn  O.  Rlckover  had  •trlklngly 
different  views  about  the  VB.  energy  shortage 
In  testimony  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  the  other  day. 

"Our  oU  and  other  hydrocarbon  reeouroee 
are  not  scarce."  said  Connally.  "We  have  vast 
resources  of  hydrocarbons.  We  need  not  fear 
running  out  of  these  resources  physically." 

Rlckover,  though,  said  he  thought  the  na- 
tion was  consuming  Its  finite  resources  at  a 
dangerously  rapid  rate. 

"While  it  took  000  millennia  to  create  the 
earths  deposits  of  fossU  fuels,  we  are  using 
them  up  In  a  time  span  measured  by  dec- 
ades." he  said.  "The  fossil  fuel  age  may  weU 


prove  to  have  been  one  of  the  briefest  epochs 
In  nuuQ's  long  history  on  earth." 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  be  able  to  share 
Connally'8  vision  of  bounty.  But  we  thliUc 
Rlckover's  view  Is  the  more  realistic  one. 

The  United  States  does  have  abundant  ooal 
reserve*— enough  to  last  800  years  In  some 
estimates.  But  of  course  800  years  Is  a  mere 
snap  of  the  fingers  In  the  time  span  Rlckover 
speaks  of. 

Reserves  of  gas  and  oil  are  considerably 
less  abundant.  The  nation  Is  down  to  a  13- 
year  supply  of  gas  (counting  the  gM  in 
Alaska  that  awaits  development  of  a  pipe- 
line to  bring  It  to  market)  and  a  seven-  or 
eight-year  supply  at  oiL 

MeanwhUe,  consumption  of  gas,  oU  and 
coal  continues  to  increase  exponentially,  at 
an  ever-rising  rate. 

Oas  &  OU  Journal  anticipates  that  more 
oU  wUl  be  consumed  throughout  the  world 
In  the  decade  of  the  19708  than  was  con- 
stuned  In  the  110  years  after  Col.  Drake 
drilled  the  first  Pennsylvania  wUdcat  well 
In  1808. 

Rlckover  has  some  suggestions  for  con- 
serving the  limited  energy  supply  that  we 
are  sure  America  will  be  hearing  more  about 
In  the  future,  unpleasant  though  they  may 
be.  Among  them: 

Tax  policies  to  discourage  big  famUles  and 
thus  curb  the  growth  in  population. 

Higher  taxes  on  bigger  automobUes,  to  dis- 
courage their  use  to  conserve  fuel. 

Tax  and  rate  policies  that  would  discourage 
promotional  efforts  by  utUltles. 

Progressive  rates  for  power  users,  so  that 
unit  charges  rise  as  consumption  Increaaes. 
Again  the  Idea  would  be  to  conserve  power 
and  to  force  Improved  efficiency  In  Its  use. 

It  Is  not  a  happy  prospect.  But  w«  do  not 
see  how  It  can  be  avoided  for  long. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  other 
Members,  including  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics,  Mr.  Millxk  of  Cali- 
fornia, have  called  attention  to  the  im- 
portance of  basic  research. 

I  would  like  to  lend  my  voice  to  the 
theories  which  they  have  put  forward 
and  reemphasize  the  fact  that  virtually 
every  socially  useful  bit  of  technology 
used  in  modem  civilization  has  spnmg 
from  efforts  msMle  in  the  field  of  basic, 
or  fundamental,  research. 

This  kind  of  research  normally  is  done 
simply  because  the  researcher  is  curious 
to  find  out  new  information  in  a  given 
field  or  to  prove  out  some  theory  which 
he  may  hold  with  regard  to  it.  A  review 
of  the  history  of  science  and  technology 
discloses  that  on  occasions  acquired 
fundamental  knowledge  does  evolve  in 
reverse — that  is  to  say,  applied  scientists 
or  people  working  in  development  areas 
may  stumble  on  something  that  is  Im- 
portant and  useful  without  knowing  ex- 
actly how  it  works.  Frcm  this  they  man- 
age to  deduce  the  basic  scientific  knowl- 
edge or  truth  with  a  more  complete  un- 
derstanding of  what  is  Involved.  But  this 
is  a  rare  occasion. 

Most  of  the  time,  while  the  basic  re- 
searcher is  not  pointing  his  research  to- 
ward a  specific  goal,  such  as  devel(H>lng 
a  new  fuel  or  a  new  gear  or  a  new  fi^rlc, 
the  result  of  his  work  becomes  the  basis 
aa  which  applied  scientists  who  are 
wolfing  toward  such  goals  must  depend. 

I  might  illustrate  this  with  very  brief 
mention  of  only  three  fields  which  the 
Science  Foundation  is  supporting. 

First,  for  example,  there  is  molecular 
biology.  Such  research  Is  being  done  so 
that  investigators  will  learn  how  living 
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cells  are  put  together  and  how  they  inter- 
act and  operate.  But  from  their  efforts, 
may  come  considerably  advanced  under- 
standing of  human  ailments  and  thus 
new  and  more  effective  methods  of  medi- 
cal treatment. 

A  second  example  is  in  the  field  of 
materials  research  and  the  transforma- 
tion of  energy.  Here  the  Immediate  ob- 
jective is  simply  to  acquire  new  Imowl- 
edge  about  discovery  of  new  materials 
and  how  they  react  under  different  con- 
ditions, including  what  goes  on  in  the 
chemical  or  mechanical  reactions  whldi 
transfer  the  energy  contained  in  such 
materials  from  one  form  to  smother.  But 
it  is  research  such  as  this  which  may  pro- 
vide us  with  information  to  cope  with 
what  is  becoming  a  rapidly  increasing 
crisis  in  the  existence  of  all  developed 
countries.  That  is,  the  need  for  additional 
and  new  forms  of  energy.  As  many  Mem- 
bers know,  our  old  reliable  sources,  fossil 
fuels,  cannot  be  relied  upon  much  longer, 
and  there  is  much  difficulty  still  with  the 
application  of  nuclear  fuels. 

A  third  area  of  support  is  that  of 
astronomy,  including  beginning  work  on 
the  so-called  very  large  array — ^VLA — 
system  of  radio  telescope  activity.  One 
might  wonder  what  could  come  out  of 
efforts  to  learn  more  about  the  nature 
and  origin  of  the  universe  which  would 
have  any  useful  application.  But  I  would 
point  out,  in  this  connection,  that  this  is 
precisely  the  way  radar  developed — and  I 
do  not  think  that  anyone  questions  the 
value  or  utility  of  this  remarkable  ap- 
plied system  of  what  is  essentially  a 
principle  of  electronic  echo-ranging  first 
devised  to  probe  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
earth's  atmosphere  and  beyond. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  passage 
of  this  bill. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
express  my  support  for  H.R.  14108  and  to 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  its  enact- 
ment. I  am  particulGirly  appreciative  of 
the  experimental  research  and  develop- 
ment incentives  and  the  research  and  de- 
velopment assessment  programs  which 
have  been  proposed  by  the  National  Sci- 
ence Poimdatlon. 

In  my  own  district  and  throughout  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  we 
desperately  need  an  acceleration  of  eco- 
nomic growth  and  a  consequent  increase 
in  employment  opportunities.  We  must 
look  for  and  take  advantage  of  every  op- 
portunity to  achieve  these  goals. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  has 
supplied  the  initiative  for  the  academic 
community  to  beocme  involved  in  the 
search  for  solutions.  Because  In  my  dis- 
trict we  have  both  the  economic  problems 
and  a  Itu-ge  academic  community,  I  wel- 
come these  initiatives. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  academic  com- 
munity will  be  responsive.  The  University 
of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst  has  already 
responded  to  the  NSF  hiitiatives.  Officials 
of  the  university  have  supplied  me  with  a 
proposal  for  a  productivity  institute  that 
demonstrates  the  imderstanding  and  sen- 
sitivity that  exists  at  the  university  for 
the  Job  to  be  done,  and  the  capability  and 
willingness  of  academic  people  to  get  it 
done. 

In  any  discussion  of  the  faltering  eco- 
nomic condition,  we  hear  about  foreign 
competition,  balance  of  trade,  and  in- 
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flaticHi.  Co-talnly  these  issues  are  im- 
portant, but  ther6  is  one  Issue  that  Is 
equally  Important,  the  issue  of  produc- 
tivity. 

In  dlscuwdng  productivity,  we  must 
realize  that  we  are  not  talking  only  about 
machines  and  hardware.  We  are  talking 
about  people,  the  organization  of  people, 
and  the  motivation  and  satisfaction  of 
people  that  could  lead  to  a  more  produc- 
tive Job. 

The  productivity  institute  proposed  by 
the  University  of  Massachusetts  recog- 
nizes these  factors.  The  Institute  would 
include,  in  good  balance,  major  imports 
of  business  management  and  human  fac- 
tors as  well  as  engineering.  It  recognizes 
that  man,  machine,  and  management 
comprise  the  productivity  system.  The 
key  feature  of  the  pn^xxsal  is  its  atten- 
tion to  a  balanced  emphasis  on  research 
and  development  in  the  man-machine- 
management  system,  on  education,  on 
applications  in  partnership  with  indus- 
try, and  on  public  information. 

I  would  like  to  explain  how  this  wor- 
thy proposal  relates  to  the  NSF  pro- 
grams in  terms  of  purpose  and  support. 
The  productivity  Institute  itself  would 
house,  be  the  focus  of,  and  manage  proj- 
ects tqjecific  to  the  purposes  of  the  re- 
search and  development  incentives  pro- 
gram. Thus,  it  would  be  funded  by  the 
incentives  program.  The  research  and 
development  progrsmi  would  consist  of 
spedflc  projects  of  concern  to  national 
productivity  and  would  be  supported 
largely  by  Federal  agencies  or  by  match- 
ing Federal  and  non-Federal  funds.  Sev- 
eral such  projects,  to  be  tackled  during 
the  first  year,  are  listed  in  the  proposal. 
The  education  part  of  the  program 
would  be  supported  largely  by  the  State, 
as  is  the  case  with  other  educational  pro- 
grams at  the  university. 

The  applications  programs,  which 
would  be  concerned  with  specific  and 
immediate  problems  of  industrial  pro- 
ductivity, would  be  supported  mainly  by 
cooperating  industry. 

The  public  information  program  could 
be  handled  perhaps  as  an  overhead  Item, 
part  of  the  cost  of  doing  business. 

I  find  the  proposal  exciting.  I  am  proud 
of  the  fact  that  the  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts has  resp(mded  to  the  need 
and  has  demonstrated  a  willingness  and 
a  capability  to  enter  this  field  of  applied 
research  and  development. 

If  this  kind  of  interplay  between  Fed- 
eral and  State  government,  imlversities 
and  industries  can  be  achieved — and  can 
be  made  effective  In  terms  of  our  pro- 
ductivity problems — ^the  new  programs 
proposed  by  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation certainly  deserve  our  support. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  HJl.  14108,  which 
would  authorize  appropriations  to  the 
National  Science  Foundation  for  fiscal 
year  1973.  The  funds  for  the  NSF  have 
Increased  significantly  over  the  past  few 
years,  tuid  this  Is  as  It  should  be.  The 
NSF  programs  are  extremely  Important 
to  the  well  being  of  our  Nation.  We  can 
maintain  our  position  of  leadership  in 
world  affairs  only  if  we  have  a  strong 
scientific  and  technological  base. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  has 
wide  responsibilities  for  promoting  the 
progress  of  science  in  this  country.  In  ad- 


dition to  its  well  known  responsibilities 
for  supporting  scientific  research  and 
education  In  the  sciences,  it  is  also  di- 
rected to  provide  scholarships  and  grad- 
uate fellowships;  to  foster  the  exchange 
of  scientific  information  both  within  the 
United  States  and  abroad;  to  support  the 
development  and  use  of  computer  and 
other  scientific  methods  and  technolo- 
gies; to  evaluate  the  status  and  needs  of 
the  various  sciences  and  the  support 
which  is  available  to  them  from  both  the 
public  and  the  private  sectors;  and  main- 
tain a  current  register  of  scientific  and 
technical  personnel. 

The  National  Science  Foundation,  with 
these  broad  responsibilities,  has  imder- 
gone  substantial  evolution  since  it  was 
established  in  1950.  We  have  seen,  for 
example,  a  significant  problem-oriented 
research  effort  result  from  the  1968 
amendments  which  authorized  applied 
research.  The  NSF  instituted  a  program 
of  interdisciplinary  research  related  to 
problems  of  our  society,  and  this  has  in 
turn  evolved  into  the  program  research 
applied  to  national  needs.  As  has  been 
pointed  out  already,  this  bill  contains  an 
authorization  of  $80  million  for  the 
RANN  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  that  one 
of  the  most  important  problem  areas 
within  the  RANN  program  is  that  of  en- 
ergy research  and  technology.  Under  its 
advanced  technology  applications  pro- 
gram the  NSF  is  emphasizing  studies  of 
energy  resources,  transmission  and  con- 
version technologies,  and  overall  energy 
systems.  It  is  devoting  a  substantial  ef- 
fort to  research  on  the  environmental 
impact  of  energy  production  and  use. 

I  feel  that  I  cannot  overemphasize  the 
importance  of  energy  research  and  de- 
velopment to  our  Nation.  In  1970,  for  ex- 
ample, we  found  that  about  10  percent 
of  our  gross  national  product  was  devoted 
to  expenditures  for  energy.  These  ex- 
penditures are  expected  to  increase  to 
12%  percent  by  the  year  2000. 

It  Is  clear  that  In  order  to  bring 
online  the  necessary  electrical  generating 
facilities  and  transmission  lines,  and  to 
assure  adequate  energy  for  all  needed 
activities,  we  shsdl  have  to  rely  on  the 
fruits  of  research  and  development  pro- 
grams which  are  now  just  getting  under- 
way, or  still  on  the  drawing  boards.  Con- 
ventional fuel  shortages,  traditional  con- 
version methods,  and  the  present  state- 
of-the-art  overhead  transmission  lines 
cannot  meet  the  technological  and  en- 
vironmoital  requirements  of  the  future. 
New  energy  forms  as  well  as  new  conver- 
sion and  transmission  techniques  must 
be  studied  and  implemented. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  chairing  the  task  force  on  energy 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Science,  Re- 
search, and  Development  during  this 
Congress.  Our  studies  have  carefully 
scrutinized  those  research  and  develop- 
ment needs  which  I  have  Just  described. 
We  on  the  task  force  have  found  that  the 
energy  research  and  technology  program 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation  has 
been  one  of  the  most  fruitful  in  this 
country.  The  money  spent  through  its 
grants  and  contracts  will  be  repaid  many 
times  over  through  tangible  contribu- 
tions to  the  solution  of  our  oiergy  crisis. 

In  emphasizing  the  importance  of  the 
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research  activities  of  the  Nati>nal 
Science  Foundation,  I  should  not  lllde  to 
overlook  Its  equally  Important  science 
education  responsibilities.  The  statu4ory 
requirement  for  NSP  to  provide  schouir- 
ships  and  graduate  fellowships  has  bjen 
implemented  so  that  we  find  our  com  try 
at  the  forefront  in  training  talented  icl- 
entists  and  engineers.  In  its  actions,  the 
committee  has  recognized  the  importi  nee 
of  these  activities,  and  increased  fimds 
for  graduate  fellowships  by  $6.8  mlKlon 
and  restored  a  postdoctoral  fellowship 
program  at  the  level  of  $4  million  foi  fis- 
cal year  1973. 

The  committee  has  also  recognize<  the 
impwrtance  of  our  4-year  colleges  in  >ro- 
duclng  outstanding  undergraduates  (dth 
a  strong  science  background.  I  am  a'  rare 
of  the  success  of  4-year  colleges  in  this 
regard  because  of  the  excellent  exan  pies 
which  I  have  observed  in  my  own  ;on- 
gresslonal  district.  The  addition  of  $2 
million  for  4-year  college  and  univer- 
sity projects,  $1.6  million  for  undergiad- 
uate  scientific  instructional  equlpn  ent 
and  $1.4  million  for  undergraduate  !tu- 
dent  projects  were  made  with  my  str  mg 
personal  support. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  spoke  earlier  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation 
grams  have  evolved  during  its  short 
tory  In  order  to  accommodate  the 
realities  of  our  scientific  and  technoldgl- 
cal  environment.  An  example  of  Ithe 
need  for  such  evolution  has  come  to  the 
forefront  this  year  during  our  comi  ilt- 
tee  deliberations.  Many  of  us  In  ills 
Chamber  are  aware  of  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing role  which  community  or  2-;  ear 
colleges  play  in  our  system  of  higher  <  du- 
catlon.  In  spite  of  this,  we  have  n(  ted 
that  only  about  $1  million  of  the  bu(  get 
which  NSF  requested  was  expected  t  >  be 
obligated  for  community  colleges.  We  felt 
that  this  was  inadequate,  and  that  the 
level  of  support  for  community  colli  sges 
should  be  more  in  line  with  their  po'  en- 
tial  role  in  science  education. 

Consequently,  two  programs  have  1  een 
significantly  Increased  with  commu  ilty 
colleges  specifically  in  mind.  These  are 
the  technician/technologist  educa  Uon 
projects  which  prepare  students  for  i  ork 
in  many  technical  fields,  and  the  sclance 
faculty  fellowships  and  research  partici- 
pation program  which  permits  capaple 
science  faculty  members  to  participate 
in  advanced  education  and  research  ac- 
tivities which  Increase  their  effectiveni 
as  teachers  and  scientists.  It  Is  my  ex- 
pectation, and  that  of  my  oolleagueslon 
the  committee  that  the  increases  which 
total  $3.6  million  for  these  two  progrt 
will  serve  as  a  catalyst  for  helping 
community  colleges  play  effective 
in  the  technical  education  of  our 
zens. 

Mr.   Chairman,   these   few   examj 
demonstrate.  I  believe,  the  import 
of  the  total  National  Science  Found) 
program.  I  strongly  support  the  bill, 
14108,  and  call  on  my  colleagues 
likewise. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chal] 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have|no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
National  Science  Foundation  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973,  for  the  following 
categories: 

(1)  Scientific  Research  Project  Support, 
$370,600,000. 

(2)  National  and  Special  Research  Pro- 
grams. $106,900,000. 

(3)  National  Research  Centers,  $43300,000. 

(4)  Computing  Activities  In  Education  and 
Research,  $19,500,000. 

(6)  Science  Information  Activities,  $9,600.- 
000. 

(6)  International  Cooperative  Scientific  Ac- 
tivities, $4,700,000. 

(7)  Research  Applied  to  National  Needs. 
$80,000,000. 

(8)  Intergovernmental   Science  Program, 

$1,200,000. 

(9)  Institutional  Improvement  for  Science, 
$18,000,000. 

(10)  Graduate  Student  Support,  $20,000,- 
000. 

(11)  Science  Education  Improvement,  $71,- 
800.000. 

(12)  Planning  and  Policy  Studies.  $2,500.- 
000. 

(13)  Program  Development  and  Manage- 
ment. $26,800,000. 

Sec.  2.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  or  any  other  Act — 

(a)  not  less  than  the  amount  stipulated  for 
the  purpose  of  "Institutional  Improvement 
for  Science"  in  category  (9)  of  section  1  shaU 
be  available  for  that  purpose,  and  of  such 
amount  not  more  than  $4,000,000  shall  be 
available  for  institutional  grants  for  research 
management  improvement: 

(b)  not  less  than  the  amount  stipulated  for 
the  purpose  of  "Graduate  Student  Support" 
In  category  ( 10)  of  section  1  shall  be  available 
for  that  purpose,  and  of  such  amount  not  less 
than  $16,000,000  shall  be  available  for  gradu- 
ate fellowships  and  not  less  than  $4,000,000 
for  postdoctoral  fellowships; 

(c)  not  less  than  the  amount  stipulated 
for  the  purpose  of  "Science  Education  Im- 
provement" In  category  (11)  of  section  1 
shall  be  avallal:4e  for  that  purpose,  and  of 
such  amount  not  more  than  $1,500,000  shall 
be  available  for  experimental  projects  to  en- 
courage Initiatives  In  science  education. 

Sec.  3.  Appropriations  made  pursuant  to 
authority  provided  in  sections  1  and  5  ^all 
remain  available  for  obligation,  for  expendi- 
ture, or  for  obligation  and  expenditure,  for 
such  period  or  periods  as  may  be  specified  in 
Acts  making  such  appropriations. 

Skc.  4.  Appropriations  made  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used,  but  not  to  exceed 
$5,000.  for  official  consxiltatlon,  representa- 
tion, or  other  extraordinary  expenses  upon 
the  approval  or  authority  of  the  Director  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  and  his 
determination  shall  be  final  and  conclusive 
upon  the  accounting  officers  of  the  Oovem- 
ment. 

Sec.  6.  In  addition  to  such  sums  as  are 
authorized  by  section  1.  not  to  exceed  $7.- 
000,000  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973.  tar  ex- 
penses of  the  National  Science  Foundation 
Incurred  outside  the  United  States  to  be 
paid  for  In  foreign  currencies  which  the 
Treasury  Department  determines  to  be  excess 
to  the  normal  requirements  of  the  United 
states. 

Sec.  8.  No  funds  may  be  transferred  from 
any  particular  category  listed  In  section  1  to 
any  other  category  or  categories  listed  In  such 
section  If  the  total  of  the  funds  so  trans- 
ferred from  that  particular  category  would 
exceed  10  per  centum  thereof,  and  no  funds 
may  be  transferred  to  any  particular  cate- 
gory listed  In  section  1  from  any  other  cate- 
gory or  categories  listed  In  such  section  IT 
the  total  of  the  funds  so  transferred  to  that 


particular  category  would  exceed  10  per  cen- 
tum thereof,  unless — 

(A)  a  period  of  thirty  legislative  days  has 
passed  after  the  Director  or  his  designee  has 
transmitted  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  of  the  Senate  a  written  report  con- 
taining a  full  and  complete  statement  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  the  transfer  and  the 
reason  therefor,  or 

(B)  each  such  committee  before  the  ex- 
piration of  such  period  has  transmitted  to 
the  Director  written  notice  to  the  effect  that 
such  committee  has  no  objection  to  the  pro- 
posed action. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  If  an  Institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation determines,  after  affording  notice  and 
opportunity  for  hearing  to  an  individual  at- 
tending, or  employed  by.  such  Institution, 
that  such  individual  has  been  convicted  by 
any  court  of  record  of  any  crime  which  was 
committed  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  and  which  Invcdved  the  use  of  (or 
assistance  to  others  In  the  use  of)  force,  dis- 
ruption, or  the  seizure  of  property  under  con- 
trol of  any  Institution  of  higher  education  to 
prevent  officials  or  students  In  such  Institu- 
tion from  engaging  In  their  duties  or  pursu- 
ing their  studies,  and  that  such  crime  was  of 
a  serious  nature  and  contributed  to  a  sub- 
stantial disruption  of  the  administration  of 
the  institution  with  respect  to  which  such 
crime  was  committed,  then  the  Institution 
which  such  l.idivldual  attends,  or  Is  employed 
by.  shall  deny  for  a  period  of  two  years  any 
further  payment  to.  or  for  the  direct  benefit 
of.  such  individual  under  any  of  the  programs 
specified  In  subsection  (c) .  If  an  Institution 
denies  an  Individual  aaslstanoe  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  preceding  sentence  of  this  sub- 
section, then  any  Institution  which  such  In- 
dividual subsequently  attends  shall  deny  for 
the  remainder  of  the  two-year  period  any 
further  payment  to.  or  for  the  direct  benefit 
of,  such  Individual  under  any  of  the  pro- 
grams specified  in  subsection  (c). 

(b)  If  an  institution  of  higher  education 
determines,  after  affording  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  hecuing  to  an  Individual  attend- 
ing, or  employed  by.  such  Institution,  that 
such  Individual  has  wlllfuUy  refused  to  obey 
a  lawful  regulation  or  order  of  such  Institu- 
tion after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
and  that  refusal  was  of  a  serious  nature  and 
contributed  to  a  substantial  disruption  of 
the  administration  of  such  Institution,  then 
such  Institution  shall  deny,  for  a  period  of 
two  years,  any  further  payment  to.  or  for  the 
direct  benefit  of,  such  Individual  under  way 
any  of  the  programs  q>eolfled  In  subsection 
(c). 

(c)  The  programs  referred  to  In  subsection 
(a)  and  (b)  are  as  follows: 

(1)  The  programs  authorized  by  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950;  and 

(2)  The  programs  authorized  under  title 
IX  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958  relating  to  establishing  the  Science  In- 
formatl(Mi  Service. 

(d)(1)  Nothing  in  this  Act.  or  any  Act 
amended  by  this  Act,  shall  be  construed  to 
prohibit  any  Institution  of  higher  education 
from  refusing  to  award,  continue,  or  extend 
any  financial  assistance  under  any  such  Act 
to  any  Individual  because  of  any  nUsoonduct 
which  In  its  Judgment  bears  adversely  on 
his  fitness  for  such  assistance. 

(2)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  limiting  or  prejudicing  the  rights 
and  prerogatives  of  any  institution  of  higher 
education  to  Institute  and  carry  out  an  in- 
dependent, disciplinary  proceeding  pursuant 
to  existing  authority,  practice,  and  law. 

(3)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  limit  the  freedom  of  any  student 
to  verbal  expression  of  Individual  views  or 
opinions. 
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Sec.  8.  Section  3(a)(1)  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  ",  Including  educational 
programs  at  all  levels."  after  "scientific  re- 
search potential";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "scientific  activities" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "scientific  and 
educational  activities". 

Sec  9.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  Authorization 
Act  of  1973". 

Mr.  BELL  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  penultimate  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  ask  a  question 
concerning  Information  to  be  found  on 
page  20  of  the  report  under  the  title  of 
"Social  Psychology"  wherein  it  Is  stated 
that  a  study  was  made  of  the  Watts  riot 
and  evidently  the  report  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  racism  in  Los  Angeles 
was  labeled  symbolic  because  it  was 
formal  and  subtle. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  guess  my  education 
has  been  somewhat  neglected  for  I  do 
not  know  what  to  make  of  that  kind  of 
a  description  of  what  the  study  produced. 
I  wonder  if  someone  on  the  committee 
can  tell  me  what  labeling  something 
symbolic  means,  and  then  Its  relation  to 
informality  and  subtlety? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  would  like 
to  make  an  agreement  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa.  I  would  like  for  him  to 
define  the  word  "penultimate"  and  then 
I  will  try  to  define  "symbolic." 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  told  that  that  means 
next  to  the  last.  Now,  will  the  gentleman 
answer  my  question? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Does  the 
gentleman  believe  that  is  what  it  means? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes;  I  take  it  for  granted 
that  that  is  what  it  means.  In  fact,  the 
dictionary  indicates  It. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  You  did  not  say 
that  at  the  outset. 

But  I  will  say  in  seriousness,  the  word 
"symbolic"  simply  means  this.  It  is  like 
an  assassination.  You  do  not  assassinate 
a  man  because  you  hate  him  or  because 
of  anything  that  he  has  done.  It  is  be- 
cause of  something  you  are  trying  to 
express. 

I  might  say  that  the  last  5.  6,  or  7 
years  have  been  an  age  of  assassinations. 
We  had  an  assassination  of  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, the  President.  We  had  an  assassi- 
nation of  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  a  Senator. 
Then  Malcolm  X  and  George  Lincoln 
Rockwell.  We  had  an  stssassination  in 
Mississippi  of  Medgar  Evers.  We  had  an 
assassination  on  the  sidewalks  of  Mont- 
gomery. I  would  say  that  all  of  those  are 
symbolic.  There  was  no  personal  animus 
there. 

If  you  have  a  family  fight  between  a 
husbcmd  and  wife  and  they  wind  up  in 
court,  that  is  not  symbolic — that  is  per- 
sonal. But  if  you  have  something  that  is 


purely  trying  to  establish  some  sort  of 
emotional  state,  then  that  is  symbolic. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  was  nothing  in- 
formal about  those  acts  of  assassination 
was  there? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  This  says  it  was 
informal.  It  is  pointing  out  something 
about  it  was  informal.  They  were  not 
dressed  in  tuxedos. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  formality  always  asso- 
ciated with  a  tuxedo  or  white  tie  and 
tails? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  would  say, 
some  of  the  invitations  that  Members  of 
Congress  get,  and  I  include  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa,  usually  say  either  for- 
mal or  informal. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  does  not  own  the  equipment  that 
goes  with  the  formality  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  is  talking  about.  I  assure 
him  of  that. 

But  let  me  ask — in  view  of  all  the  stud- 
ies that  have  been  made — did  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  have  to  go  in- 
to a  study  of  the  Watts  riots?  That  has 
been  studied  and  restudied  and  studied 
some  more. 

Then  I  note  a  little  farther  down  on 
the  same  page  that  studies  are  being 
made  for  a  "program  that  will  enable 
political  scientists  to  conduct  research  on 
political  behavior  using  larger  amounts  of 
data,  frequently  derived  from  direct  ob- 
servations, than  has  been  traditional  in 
this  field.  The  subject  matter  is  probably 
the  most  complex  or  all  the  social 
sciences." 

I  believe  we  can  agree  on  one  thing — 
that  political  science  iis  displayed  and 
demonstrated,  call  it  what  you  will,  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  per- 
haps the  other  body,  might  be  referred 
to  as  complex,  complicated,  and  subtle — 
but  I  doubt  it. 

I  wonder  what  all  of  these  expendi- 
tures for  such  purposes  are  leading  to 
and  why  they  have  to  be  duplicated  and 
rediscovered. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(Mr.  GROSS  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Davis  of  Georgia)  was  granted  permis- 
sion to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  would  say. 
first,  that  I,  myself,  majored  in  political 
science  in  college,  and  I  would  be  the 
last  to  agree  that  politics  Is  a  science. 
I  do  not  believe  it  is.  I  think  that  is  a 
misnomer. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  it? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  PoUtlcs? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  It  is  an  art. 
It  is  a  pragmatic  pursuit.  You  do  the 
best  you  can  and  hope  for  the  best.  That 
is  all  I  can  say. 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  pursue  it  as  hard  as 
you  can,  and  then  hope  for  the  best  and 
fear  the  worst? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  That  is  cor- 
rect. I  would  have  to  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. But  I  would  like  to  say  this 
about  the  study  of  l>ehavior  as  respects 
the  Watts  riots,  of  all  the  riots,  and 


crime  in  general.  Crime  is  one  of  the 
most  expensive  things  that  can  beset  a 
community.  I  spent  25  years  in  a  court- 
room before  I  came  to  this  Chamber,  and 
I  would  say  that  in  some  of  those  years 
I  wsis  really  worried  for  fear  the  county 
would  go  broke  on  suxount  of  jury  pay, 
jail  maintenance,  the  prison  system,  and 
all  those  things.  So  I  cannot  think  of  a 
better  area  to  devote  a  little  money  than 
to  try  to  discover  the  causes  of  crime. 
I  cannot  think  of  a  better  area.  I  ad- 
mit that  it  is  not  a  science,  but  I  will 
say  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  expensive 
things  our  taxpayers  are  burdened  with, 
that  is,  crime. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  are  spending  millions 
on  crime  studies  in  other  bills.  Does  the 
gentleman  have  any  idea  what  such  a 
study  imder  this  bill  will  cost? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  do  not  know, 
but  I  would  say  it  should  have  been 
studied,  Mr.  C^hairman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Or  how  much  is  going  to 

be  spent  on  the  study  of  political  science? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  No,  I  do  not 

think  anything  will  be  ^ent  on  p(ditical 

science. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  report  says  you  are 
going  to  make  a  study  of  it.  I  wondered 
if  you  had  any  idea  how  mu<di  would  be 
spent  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  would  answer 
that.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  respect  to  so- 
cial science.  But  when  we  come  down  to 
pohtical  science  I  would  have  to  join 
with  my  colleague  and  say  I  really  do 
not  think  there  is  such  a  thing. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  j^eld? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  BELL.  I  point  out  that  $1.5  mil- 
lion would  be  spent  on  political  science, 
so-called. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  that  has  been  studied 
since  the  beginning  of  time,  has  it  not? 
Mr.    BELL.    I   suppose   it   has   been 
studied  before. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  If  the  gentle- 
man would  yield  with  re^>ect  to  that 
figure.  I  think  that  applies  to  social  sci- 
ence, not  to  political  science.  There  was 
$24.6  in  the  budget  request  and  the  com- 
mittee cut  it  back  to  $24.2. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  $24  mUlion  you 
are  talking  about? 
Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Yes. 
Mr.  GROSS.  For  social  science? 
Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Yes. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Do  you  believe  that  will 
make  any  change  for  the  better  in  the 
socialistic  welfare  program? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  CSeorgia.  It  maj'.  I  have 

(Hily  this  to  say:  It  is  better  to  light  a 

candle  than  it  is  to  curse  the  darkness. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 

to  strike  the  antepenultimate  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  (Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  or  the  gentle- 
man from  California  would  yield  for  a 
point  of  information,  I  would  direct  their 
attention  to  page  89  of  the  report  under 
that  section  entitled  "Committee  Ac- 
tions." The  last  sentence  in  the  first 
paragri^h  states: 

The  NSF  request  was  $27  million  or  4.4 
percent  over  the  fiscal  year  1972  appropria- 
tion. 
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Then  the  next  paragTiM?h  states: 
After  careful  review  of  this  budget, 
Committee     recommeuda     a     number 
changes,  including  a  net  Increase  In  ful 
of  $i7.6  mUllon  over  the  NSP  request. 

The  question  Is  whether  or  not  the  i21 
million  requested  by  NSF  in  the  1972  ip- 
propiiation  is  exceeded  on  top  of  thaqby 
another  $27.8  mlUlon. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chalnr^, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  yield  to  the  gentlen  an 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  would  say  ip- 
parently  they  had  to  be  together,  becia  ise 
the  total,  as  you  will  notice  on  page  8l  of 
the  committee  action,  the  bottom  of  the 
fourth  paragraph,  the  total  author  za- 
tlon  approved  by  the  committee  is  $  i4.8 
million,  which  is  twice  $27  or  8.9  pen  ent 
above  the  fiscal  year  1972  appropriat  on. 

Mr.  DErviNE.  You  would  say  the 
amount  that  it  exceeds  or  violates  the 
budget  still  remains  at  $27  mlllloi4  or 
would  it  be  $54.8  million? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  It  would  b« 
million. 

Ml-.  DEVINE.  I  thank  the  gentlema  i. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  believe  the 
gentleman  might  like  me  to  explain  t  lit- 
tle further. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  yield  to  the  gentler  lan. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  1  would  lifc  s  to 
say  there  were  some  funds  which  '  rere 
impounded  by  the  administration  w  lich 
were  appropriated  last  year  which  '  rere 
not  expended. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairma  i,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  supper  ;  of 
HJl.  14108,  the  authorization  for  t  seal 
year  1973  for  the  National  Science  P  un- 
dation. 

The  National  Science  Foundati(  n  is 
charged  with  maintaining  the  hi  alth 
and  vitality  of  science  in  this  cou  itry, 
and  developments  in  the  last  few  :  ears 
have  tended  to  magnify  its  import)  nee. 

Many  of  the  other  mission  age  icles 
of  the  Government,  in  particular  the 
Department  of  Defense,  have  cut  >ack 
their  support  of  research — notably,  asic 
research.  The  National  Science  Fou  ida- 
tion,  more  than  ever  before,  is  the  a£  mcy 
to  which  the  research  community  aust 
look  for  support. 

The  importance  of  research  has  >een 
emphasized  by  a  number  of  recent  de- 
velopments. The  adverse  balance  of  >ay- 
ments  is,  at  least  in  part,  due  to  th(  in- 
creased competition  which  Amei  ican 
high-technology  products  are  m«  ting 
abroad.  To  stay  comj)etitive,  the  kr  )wl- 
edge  base  on  which  this  form  of  1  Jch- 
nology  is  founded  must  continue  t<  ex- 
pand through  a  strong  program  o:  re- 
search. 

The  energy  crisis,  which  a  few  :  ears 
ago  was  only  a  small  dot  on  horizon  has 
become  a  full-blown  storm  commai^llng 
wide  public  attention.  A  significant 
of  the  solution  to  that  crisis  must 
from  new  energy  sources  and  new 
version  processes  which,  in  turn,  m 
derived  from  research. 

These  and  other  developmcbts 
strongly  suggest  that  the  Nation's  re- 
search enterprise  must  be  strong  i  nd 
must  continue  to  grow.  The  bill  befon  us 
today  will  contribute  to  that  aim.  It 
would  authorize  new  obllgational  auth  >r- 
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Ity  for  the  National  Science  Foundation 
in  the  amount  of  $673.8  million,  an 
amount  which  together  with  reimburse- 
ments and  the  expected  release  of  $21.7 
million  imp>ounded  from  the  budget  of 
the  current  fiscal  year,  wiU  make  the 
Foundation's  budget  $695.7  million. 

The  fact  that  some  of  the  funds  au- 
thorized and  appropriated  by  the  Con- 
gress for  the  current  fiscal  year  were  not 
released  for  use  by  the  NSF  is  unfortu- 
nate. It  is  particularly  unfortunate  that 
almost  all  of  the  funds  impounded  were 
for  the  support  of  education  and  educa- 
tional institutions.  The  science  education 
activities  which  the  Foundation  supports 
are  no  less  Important  than  the  research 
projects,  the  research  facilities,  and  the 
national  research  programs  which  the 
Foundation  supports. 

These  science  education  programs 
have  two  major  objectives.  One  objec- 
tive is  the  training  of  future  scientists 
and  engineers.  The  other  objective  is  to 
bring  to  the  nonscience  student  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  role  played  by  science 
and  technology  tn  his  own  life  and  in  the 
life  of  modem  society. 

I  have  here  a  letter  from  the  dean 
of  the  graduate  school  and  research  at 
Kent  State  University  in  the  redrawn 
congressional  district  I  hope  to  repre- 
sent next  yeftr,  and  he  points  out  how 
in  the  last  2  years,  at  a  time  when  in- 
stitutions such  as  Kent  State  and  Akron 
University  were  really  beginning  to  fulfill 
the  promises  of  earlier  commitments, 
much  of  the  programmatical  support 
of  the  NSF  has  been  curtailed,  and  it 
has  occurred  ostensibly  as  a  result  of 
inflation,  the  reduction  in  the  job  market 
for  doctoral  level  scientists,  and  the  rec- 
ognition that  Federal  science  projects 
could  not  continue  to  expand  at  a  rate 
exceeding  that  of  the  rest  of  the  economy 
without  the  shift  of  major  funds  from 
departments  such  as  E>efense.  This  has 
been  particularly  noticeable  in  the  psy- 
chology department  and  the  chemistry 
department  in  Kent  State  University, 
departments  whose  development  has 
been  drastically  curtailed  as  the  result  of 
NSF  cutbacks. 

Gentlemen,  this  is  a  very  modest,  and 
in  some  ways  an  inadequate  budget,  if  we 
are  going  to  move  ahead  and  allow  the 
imiversities  to  continue  to  keep  pace 
with  the  developing  needs  of  our  society. 

Last  year,  the  Science  and  Astronau- 
tics Committee  made  a  point  of  singling 
out  the  science  education  program  of 
the  NSP.  Its  importance  was  stressed 
in  the  committee's  report.  The  report 
which  emerged  from  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  of  the  other 
body  similarly  stressed  the  value  of  the 
science  education  program.  The  intent 
of  the  Congress  was  thus  clear. 

This  year,  I  hoiie  that  the  intent  of 
Congress  as  expressed  in  the  authoriza- 
tion bill  and  in  the  committee  report  will 
be  followed  and  that  the  NSF  will  be 
permitted  to  go  forward  with  a  strong, 
well-balanced  program  of  support  of 
science  education. 

I  should  like  to  call  attenticm  to  a  few 
of  the  components  of  this  program  which 
in  my  view  deserve  special  attention. 

The  program  of  graduate  student  sup- 
port should,  in  my  view,  be  continued  at 
the  level  of  former  years.  The  committee 


shares  this  view,  and  accordingly  the  bill 
contains  an  authorization  for  this  pro- 
gram in  the  amount  of  $20  million.  Of 
this  total  $16  million  is  for  graduate  fel- 
lowships, which  will  assure  that  assist- 
ance is  available  for  the  Nation's  yoimg 
graduate  students  showing  the  highest 
promise  of  beccmiing  outstanding  scien- 
tists. 

The  same  letter  I  referred  to  earlier, 
from  the  dean  of  the  Graduate  School 
and  Research  at  Kent  State  University 
points  out  the  vital  Importance  of  ex- 
panding our  graduate  student  program. 
All  we  are  doing  In  this  authorization  is 
maintaining  it  at  the  existing  level. 
Again  this  underscores  the  fact  that  this 
is  a  modest  program — probably  too 
modest. 

The  remaining  $4  million  would  be  de- 
voted to  a  program  of  postdoctoral  fel- 
lowships which  I  believe  is  of  particular 
importance  in  insuring  that  some  of  the 
best  yoimg  Ph.  D.'s  in  the  country  can 
continue  their  advanced  studies  for  the 
next  2  or  3  years. 

The  release  of  the  impounded  fimds, 
which  I  referred  to  earlier,  will  be  used 
to  resimie  the  program  of  traineeships, 
but  with  a  new  focus.  Unlike  the  earlier 
traineeship  program,  which  permitted 
the  individual  imiversity  to  allocate  the 

funds  to  graduate  students  in  any  dis- 

cipUne  they  might  choose,  the  new  pro- 
gram would  permit  the  recipient  institu- 
tions to  select  specified  fields  of  study  in 
v-hich  a  clear  national  need  exists  for 
highly  trained  scientific  manpower. 

This  bill  provides  the  NSF  with  a  well- 
balanced  program  of  support  for  Ameri- 
can science.  I  am  happy  to  jom  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Science, 
Research,  and  Development,  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Davis)  and  the 
chairman  of  the  full  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics,  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Miller)  in  urging 
its  approval. 

AICXNDMXNT    OITXKED    BT    MX.    XARICK 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rakick:  Page 
3,  line  15,  Insert  a  new  subsection: 

"(a)  not  less  than  the  amount  stipulated 
for  the  purpose  of  'Scientific  Research  Proj- 
ect Support'  In  category  (1)  of  section  1  shall 
be  available  for  that  purpose,  and  of  such 
amount  not  more  than  $10,0<>0,000  shall  be 
available  for  research  to  determine  the  re- 
lationship of  heredity  (genetics),  to  ed- 
ucational achievement  and  intelligence  and 
the  application  of  such  findings  to  the  im- 
provement of  educational  practices." 

The  remaining  subsections  of  section  2 
shaU  be  renumbered  subsections  (b),  (c), 
and  (d)  accordingly. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  bil- 
lions of  taxpayer's  dollars  being  invested 
in  busing  of  schoolchildren,  the  develop- 
ment of  an  equal  employment  bureauc- 
racy, urban  renewal,  model  cities,  and 
a  myriad  of  social  experiments  all  based 
on  what  experience  is  proving  to  be  the 
fallacious  assumption  that  an  improve- 
ment or  change  in  environment  will 
somehow  mysteriously  raise  the  level 
of  intelligence  and  initiative,  there  is  an 
imperative  need  for  research  to  inquire 
into  and  determine  the  relation  of  hered- 
ity to  educational  achievement  and  In- 
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telligence  for  the  improvement  of  educa- 
tional practices  and  to  develop  solutions 
to  educational  problems  based  on  facts 
and  scientifically  derived  truths. 

For  example,  last  month  a  reassess- 
ment was  made  of  the  1966  Coleman  re- 
port which  had  been  compiled  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  Daniel  Moynihan, 
a  social  scientist  and  former  aide  to 
President  Nixon,  participated  in  the  new 
analysis  smd  reportedly  had  this  to  say: 
"It  still  camae  out  about  the  same  way" 
confirming  Coleman's  principal  fln/fing 
that  nonschool  factors,  particularly 
family  background,  are  much  more  im- 
portant in  determining  educational 
achievement  than  anything  connected  to 
the  school — and  this  included  equipment, 
class  size,  or  teacher  preparation. 

The  theory  of  social  justice  that  holds 
Intelligence  can  be  suppressed  because  of 
social  injustices  is  not  sufficiently  tested 
as  a  scientific  basis  on  which  to  develop 
research  and  the  future  course  of  our 
country.  The  commonly  advanced  notion 
that  social  injustices  have  been  the  pri- 
mary cause  of  poverty  and  inequality, 
without  any  consideration  of  genetic 
differences  in  human  capacity,  is  unfair 
and  unjust  to  all  concerned.  To  attempt 
to  solve  our  problems  without  using  avail- 
able evidence  of  statistics  gained  by  ex- 
perience is  irresponsibility. 

If  every  social  injustice  on  earth  were 

removed  tomorrow,  there  woiild  still  be 
many  people  who  would  remain  relatively 
poor  and  there  would  still  be  widespread 
differences  in  intelligence,  initiative,  and 
status.  Since  conflicting  views  exist  in 
the  academic  community  regarding  the 
relative  importance  of  genetics  and  en- 
vironment in  the  level  of  educational 
achievement  and  intelligence.  I  feel  that 
scientific  studies  of  the  genetic  aspects 
of  our  Nation's  human  potential  and  hu- 
man quality  problems  would  be  mean- 
ingful and  should  be  imdertaken  in  the 
interest  of  objectivity. 

The  roles  of  both  heredity  and  en- 
vironment In  determining  the  level  of 
academic  achievement  and  Intelligence 
have  been  prejudged  by  society  because 
of  emotional  bias  and  without  sujficlent 
scientific  evidence. 

My  amendment  merely  points  out  the 
existence  of  a  crying  need  to  seek  facts 
upon  which  to  base  honest  solutions  and 
calls  for  research  to  determine  the  re- 
lation of  heredity  to  educational  achieve- 
ment and  intelligence  and  the  applica- 
tion of  the  findings  toward  improving 
educational  practices. 

The  search  for  truth  regardless  of 
where  it  may  lead  should  be  the  basis  for 
all  scientific  studies.  This  basic  study  is 
imperative  if  we  are  to  find  the  answers 
to  our  problems. 

I  urge  adoption  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ho  and  hum. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason  why  I  feel 
opposed  to  the  amendment  is  simply  ttiat 
it  is  questionable,  in  my  opinion,  if  a 
scientific  study  like  this  could  well  be 
made.  But  I  would  like  to  note  in  pass- 


ing it  does  not  change  the  amoimt  au- 
thorized in  the  bill  whatsoever.  It  sim- 
ply undertakes  to  earmark  certain  funds. 
I  would  say  it  undertakes  to  fulfill  a 
function  which  Just  as  weU  could  be 
initiated  by  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation Itself.  We  do  not  teU  them  exact- 
ly how  to  spend  the  money  we  appro- 
priate for  their  individual  programs. 
They  are  allowed,  as  they  should  be,  a 
good  bit  of  discretl(Hi  in  the  exact  area 
in  which  they  devote  funds.  I  do  not 
think  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
ought  to  enter  into  the  area  of  tdling 
the  National  Science  Foundation  exactly 
which  projects  to  follow.  They  have  the 
authority  to  do  this  now.  This  does  not 
change  the  amount  of  money  they  would 
receive,  and  I  simply  think  it  is  an 
amendment  that  is  not  necessary  and 
is  not  a  proper  legislative  function. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Will  the  gentleman  agree 
that  a  scientific  study  into  genetics  and 
heredity  and  their  relationship  to  be- 
havior smd  intelligence  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  American  people' 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  CJeorgia.  I  do  not  have 
any  reason  to  disagree  with  that  if  I  un- 
derstood the  gentleman  correctly,  but  I 
say  to  my  good  friend  from  Louisiana 
we  would  have  welcomed  your  testimony 
before  our  subcommittee.  I  wish  you  had 
come  before  us.  This  comes  a  little  sud- 
denly. I  did  not  get  an  advance  copy  of 
the  amendment.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  reason  why  the  National  Science 
Fotmdation  could  not  go  into  it  if  they 
want  to  without  tliis  amendment.  If  the 
gentleman  would  wish,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  be  happy  to  write  a  letter  to  the 
Director  of  the  National  Science  Foimda- 
tlon  expressing  the  view  that  he  give  the 
matter  consideration. 

Mr.  RARICK.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's kind  offer.  I  think,  of  course,  of- 
fering this  amendment  today,  regardless 
of  which  way  the  vote  goes,  may  have  the 
same  effect  of  notifying  the  people  in  the 
scientific  fields  that  there  are  those  of 
us  who  believe,  as  apparently  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  does,  that  it  is  a 
worthy  scientific  endeavor.  There  has 
been  no  definitive  scientific  study  made 
in  this  all-important  field.  Certainly  we 
should  study  the  root  causes  of  the  prob- 
lems rather  than  merely  the  effects  that 
are  plaguing  our  coimtry. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  (3eorgia.  I  am  not  sure, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  have  not  been 
some  studies  in  this  field.  I  reaUy  am 
honest  in  saying  that  I  tun  not  sure  about 
this. 

I  would  say  that  in  the  event  the 
amendment  which  has  been  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  should 
fail,  we  would  invite  the  gentleman  to 
come  before  our  subcommittee  where  he 
could  express  his  views  with  the  greatest 
freedom. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
Committee,  I  am,  certainly,  in  no  way 
interested  in  thwarting  our  ability  to  ad- 
dress ourselves  to  the  many  critical  ques- 
tions that  must  be  researched  and  in- 


vestigated in  this  country  and  through- 
out the  world. 

I  certainly  am  in  no  way  an  opponent 
of  intellectual  pursuits  and  academic 
freedom. 

I  would  only  suggest  to  my  colleagues 
in  general — and,  specifically  to  the  au- 
thor of  the  amendment — that  there  are 
too  many  life  and  death  questions  before 
us  which  must  be  investigated  and  dealt 
with  before  we  entertain  a  proposal  to 
spend  a  ridiculous  amount  of  money  re- 
searching in  an  area  where  the  author  of 
this  amendment  has  so  clearly  imder- 
scored  his  real  motivation. 

We  have  before  us  life  and  death  ques- 
tions with  respect  to  our  environment: 
whether  human  life  will  survive  on  the 
face  of  this  earth  20  years  from  now.  We 
face  grave  issues  of  international  and 
domestic  importance  which  are  of  such 
magnitude  that  we  must  spend  as  many 
dollars  as  we  can  in  order  to  arrive  at 
expeditious  and  intelligent  solutions. 

But,  there  is  no  question  in  my  own 
mind  and,  I  hope,  certainly  no  question  in 
the  minds,  of  any  of  my  colleagues  that 
the  overriding  reason  for  this  amendment 
is  racist  in  its  origin,  motivation,  and 
mentality. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  are  going  to  spend 
billions  of  dollars,  let  us  spend  trying  to 
save  human  life  instead  of  attempting 
to  continue  to  perpetual*  racism  and  fan 
the  flames  of  fear,  hatred,  and  divisions 
In  this  coimtry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  are  really  in- 
terested in  intellectual  pursuit,  techno- 
logical advancement,  and  research  in 
order  to  deal  with  the  myriad  of  truly 
serious  questions  and  conditions  which 
exist  in  this  countrs'  and  in  the  world, 
let  us  not  be  trapped  into  supporting  this 
amendment.  We  have  too  many  pressing 
problems  now  pending  before  us  to  v.aste 
millions  of  dollars  in  order  to  allow  some 
people  to  conduct  a  campaign  of  racial 
antagonism  and  to  promote  a  mentality 
of  racism  in  the  country.  Let  the  record 
show  that  our  efforts  here  were  directed 
at  addressing  the  serious  hiiman  ques- 
tions of  our  times.  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  dou-n  this  amendment. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  his  statement  and  say  for  the 
record  that  his  statement  is  obviously 
entirely  extemporaneous  and  cne  of  the 
most  eloquent  statements  of  the  priori- 
ties of  our  coimtry  that  I  have  ever  heard. 
Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana   (Mr.  Rarick). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Rarick  )  there 
were — ayes  1,  noes  35. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Boggs) 
having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Hanley, 
Chairman    of    the    Committee    of    the 
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Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Un  on. 
reported  that  that  Committee,  ha\  ing 
had  under  consideration  the  bill  (£  M. 
14108)  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
activities  of  the  National  Science  Po  in- 
dation,  and  for  other  purposes,  pursu  uit 
to  House  Resolution  929,  he  reported  Jthe 
bill  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Urider 
the  rule,  the  previous  questioiu  is 
ordered.  | 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossc  Lent 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engro  ised 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  [the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  1  tiat 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob,  ect 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quoi  um 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidei  itly 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  sail 
the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  329,  nays  16.  not  voting  88, 
as  follows: 

|RoU  No.  121] 
YEAS— 329 


Abbltt 

Abourezk 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  lU. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  A]a. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Aspln 
Asplnall 
BadlUo 
Baker 
Baring 
Beglch 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bergland 
Belts 
Bevlll 
Blaggl 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boiling 
Bow 

Brademas 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Mlcb. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhin.  N.C. 
BroyhlU,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Burllson.  Mo. 
Burton 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Byron 
Cabell 
Caffery 
Camp 
Carlson 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Chappell 


Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Clay 

Cleveland 
CoUler 
Collins,  111. 
Collins,  Tex. 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Connan 
Cotter 
Curlln 
Daniel,  Va. 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Danlelson 
Davis.  Oa. 
Davis,  S.C. 
Davis.  Wis. 
de  la  Oarza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Derwlnskl 
Dickinson 
Dlggs 
Dlngell 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Dow 

Downing 
Drlnan 
Dvincan 
du  Pont 
Eckbardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards.  Calif. 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Fascell 
Flndley 
Fish 
Flood 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 
Ford, 

William  D. 
Porsythe 
Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 
Frenzel 
Frey 
Pulton 
Puqua 
Oarmatz 
Olalmo 


Va. 


Gibbons 
Gonzalez 
Grasso 
Green,  Greg. 
Griffin 
Oubser 
Oude 
Haley 
Hal  pern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hansen,  Idado 
Hansen,  Wasp 
Harrington 
Harsha  I 

Harvey  I 

Hastings        ' 
Hathaway 
Hays 
H«bert 
Hecbler,  W 
Heckler, 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Htcks,  Mast 
Hicks,  Was! 
HUlls 
Hogan 
Holifleld 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
HuU 
Hunt 
Hutchtn 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Johnson 
Jonas 
Jones,  N.C 
Karth 

Kasteiunellr 
Kazen 
Keating 
Keith 
Kemp 
Koch 
Kyi 
Kyros 
Landrum 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lent 
Link 
Uoyd 
Long,  Md 


llf. 


McClory 

Pettis 

Smith,  CaUf . 

McCloBkey 

Pickle 

Smith,  Iowa 

McClure 

Pike 

Smith.  NY. 

McColllster 

Plrnie 

Spence 

McCormack 

Poage 

Springer 

Mcculloch 

Podell 

Stanton, 

McDade 

Poir 

J.  WUllam 

McFall 

PoweU 

Stantou, 

McKay 

Price.  111. 

James  V. 

McKevltt 

Price,  Tex. 

Steele 

McKlnney 

Puclnakl 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Mahon 

Purcell 

Stelger,  Wis. 

BAallUard 

Qule 

Stratton 

Mallary 

QulUen 

Stuckey 

Mann 

Railsback 

Sullivan 

Martin 

Randall 

Symington 

Mathias,  Calif 

Rangel 

Talcott 

Ma  this,  Oa. 

Held 

Teague,  Calif. 

Matsunaga 

Reuss 

Teague,  Tex. 

Mayne 

Rhodes 

Terry 

Mazzoll 

Rlegle 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Meeds 

Roberts 

Thompson,  N.J 

Melcher 

Robinson.  Va. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Metcalfe 

RoblaoD,  N.Y. 

Tbone 

Michel 

Rodlno 

Tlernan 

MUva 

Roe 

Udall 

Miller,  Ohio 

Rogers 

Ullman 

Mills.  Md. 

Roncallo 

Van  Deerlln 

Minlah 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Vanik 

Mink 

Rosenthal 

Veysey 

MlnshaU 

Rotiah 

Waggonner 

Mitchell 

Rousoelot 

Waldle 

MlzeU 

Roy 

Wampler 

Mollohan 

Roybal 

Whalen 

Monagan 

Ruppe 

Wtaalley 

Morse 

Ruth 

White 

Mosher 

Ryan 

Whitehurst 

Moss 

St  Germain 

Whltten 

Murphy,  Ul. 

Sandman 

Widnall 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Sarbanes 

Wiggins 

Myers 

Satterfleld 

Wilson,  Bob 

Natcber 

Saylor 

Wilson, 

Nedzi 

Scherle 

Charles  H. 

Nelsen 

Schneebell 

Wolff 

Nlcboli 

Schwengel 

Wyatt 

Obey 

Scott 

Wydler 

CHara 

Sebellua 

Wylle 

O-Konakl 

Seiberllng 

Wyman 

O-NeiU 

Shipley 

Yates 

Passman 

Shoup 

Young,  Fla. 

Patten 

Shriver 

Zablockl 

PeUy 

Sikes 

Zion 

Pepper 

Slsk 

Zwach 

Perkins 

Skubltz 
NAYS— 16 

Abemetby 

Flynt 

Montgomery 

Archer 

Gross 

Rarick 

Aah  brook 

Grover 

Schmltz 

Clancy 

King 

Snyder 

Crane 

Landgrebe 

Devlne 

Lennon 

NOT  VOTINO— 88 

Abzug 

Fountain 

Madden 

Alexander 

OallflanakU 

MUler,  Calif. 

Ashley 

Gallagher 

MlUs,  Ark. 

Barrett 

Gaydoa 

Moorhead 

Blester 

Oettys 

Morgan 

Bingham 

Goldwater 

Nix 

Blackburn 

Goodllng 

Patman 

Blanton 

Gray 

Peyser 

Boland 

Green,  Pa. 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Brasco 

Grlfflths 

Pry  or.  Ark. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Hagan 

Rees 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Hall 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Carney 

Hanna 

Rostenkowskl 

Chisholm 

Hawkins 

Runnels 

Clark 

Heinz 

Scheuer 

Coughlln 

Hungate 

Slack 

Culver 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Staggers 

Dent 

Jones.  Ala. 

Steed 

Dowdy 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Stephens 

Dulskl 

Kee 

Stokes 

Dwyer 

Klurzynskl 

Stubblefleld 

Edwards,  Ut. 

Kuykendall 

Taylor 

EUberg 

Long,  La. 

Vander  Jagt 

Erlenborn 

Lujan 

Vlgorlto 

Esch 

McDonald, 

Ware 

Eshleman 

Mich. 

WUliams 

Evans,  Colo. 

McEwen 

Winn 

Fisher 

McMillan 

Wright 

Flowers 

Macdonald, 

Yatron 

Foley 

Mass. 

Young,  Tex. 

Mr.  Aabley  with  Mr.  Kee. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Esbleman. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Ware. 

Mr.  Oreen  of  PennsylTanla  with  Mr. 
Coughlln. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Dowdy. 

Mr.  EUberg  with  Mr.  Johnaon  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Patman. 

Mr.  Braaco  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  MasBacbusetts  with  Mr. 
McDonald  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Moorhead  with  Mr.  Doodling. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Bfr.  Winn. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  with  Kirs. 
Dwyer. 

Mr.  Flowers  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Oaydoe  with  Mr.  WlUlanus. 

Mr.  Hagan  with  Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Dulskl  with  Mr.  B8<di. 

Mr.  Oettys  with  Bfr.  HaU. 

Mr.  MlUer  of  CaUfomla  with  Mr.  Oold- 
water. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Taylor  with  Mr.  Oallflanalds. 

Mr.  Stokes  with  Mr.  Carney. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Bingham. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mrs.  Abzug. 

Mr.  Vlgorlto  with  Mrs.  Chisholm. 

Mr.  Preyer  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Steed. 

Mr.  Evans  of  C<dorado  with  Mr.  LuJan. 

Mr.  Fountain  with  Mr.  Scheuer. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Erlenbcsn. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  with  Mr.  Slack. 

Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  Stephens. 

Mr.  Runnels  with  Mr.  Wright, 

Mr.  Reea  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  McMillan. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Culver. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Kir.  Fisher. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  Hungate. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Young  of  Texas. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter  on  the  bill  Just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

(Mr.  DERWINSKI  asked  and  was  giv- 
en permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute.) 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
introduction  of  House  Resolution  939 
last  Thursday,  a  typographical  error  in- 
advertently listed  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  James  T.  Broyhill, 
as  a  cosponsor  instead  of  Mr.  Joel  T. 
Broyhill  of  Virginia.  Therefore,  I  make 
this  statement  to  correct  the  Record. 
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So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Blester, 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Kuykendall. 

Mr.  Yatron  with  Mr.  Heinz. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Jon<*s  of  Ten- 
nessee. 


THE  LATE  DR.  PRANK  L.    BOYDEN 

(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.)      

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  times 


I  have  taken  the  floor  to  inform  this  body 
of  significant  events  from  my  home  State 
of  Massachusetts  which  have  nationwide 
impact.  I  have  never  had  sadder  news  to 
impart,  however,  than  I  have  today. 

Dr.  Frank  L.  Boyden,  the  legendary 
headmaster  of  Deerfleld  Academy  for  66 
years,  is  dead.  Prank  Learoyd  Boyden  was 
much  more  than  just  the  longtime  head- 
msister  at  one  small  private  preparatory 
school.  He  was  the  undisputed  leader  in 
his  field;  the  headmaster  of  headmasters; 
the  man  whose  name  sprang  immediately 
to  mind  when  one  thought  of  excellent 
preparatory  schools  and  the  great  con- 
tribution they  have  made  to  this  Nation. 
Dr.  Boyden  died  shortly  after  1  o'clock 
this  morning  in  his  home  on  the  Deer- 
fleld Acad«ny  campus  where  he  had 
spent  the  vast  majority  of  his  92  years. 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  not  enough  time 
here  today  to  mention  all  the  milestones 
of  Dr.  Hoyden's  life,  to  catalog  all  the 
honors  he  has  received.  One  indication 
alone  of  the  stature  of  this  man  is  the 
more  than  2  dozen  honorary  degrees  he 
has  received. 

But  all  the  honors,  all  the  acclaim,  do 
not  give  an  accurate  picture  of  how  this 
great  educator  has  touched  the  lives  of 
so  many  thousands  of  men  in  this  coun- 
try. A  product  of  a  one-room  school- 
house  education.  Prank  Boyden  went  on 
to  Amherst  College  and,  shortly  after 
graduation,  took  over  the  direction  of  a 
14-pupil  academy  at  Deerfleld.  Through- 
out his  remarkable  career,  he  built  that 
small  school  into  one  of  the  greatest 
preparatory  schools  in  the  country.  His 
graduates  have  distinguished  themselves 
in  this  Chamber,  in  other  high  seats  of 
government,  in  the  arts  and  in  the  pro- 
fessions. 

They  are,  in  truth,  the  legacy  left  by 
Prank  L.  Boyden.  Their  accomplishments 
make  up  the  greatest  tribute  anyone 
could  pay  to  this  great  and  good  man — 
the  only  tribute  he  was  interested  in. 

I  was  privileged  to  count  Dr.  Boyden 
as  one  of  my  closest  and  most  valued 
friends.  When  I  first  ran  for  the  Con- 
gress in  1958,  my  success  was  due,  in  no 
small  measure,  to  the  fact  he  served  as 
cochairman  of  my  campaign.  When  the 
time  cajne  for  my  son  to  go  to  secondary 
school,  it  was  Deerfleld  Academy  that  I 
turned  to.  His  graduation  from  the  acad- 
emy was  one  of  the  proudest  days  of  my 
life. 

It  is  tempting  at  this  time,  to  say  that 
Dr.  Boyden 's  death  marks  the  end  of  an 
era.  And  as  far  as  headmasters  are  con- 
cerned, perhaps  it  does.  But  he  leaves 
behind  a  school  anchored  in  the  rock  of 
his  persistence  and  dedication.  It  is  not 
the  end  of  an  era  for  Deerfleld  Academy, 
for  Dr.  Boyden's  influence  will  not  be 
that  easily  or  shortly  diminished. 

To  his  wife  Helen  Childs  Boyden,  an 
outstanding  teacher  and  an  invaluable 
helpmate  to  her  husband  in  the  building 
of  the  academy,  to  the  rest  of  their  fam- 
ily, and  to  all  the  friends  of  Deerfleld 
Academy  around  the  world,  I  extend  my 
deepest  sympathies. 

I  will  conclude,  Mr.  Spetdcer,  by  read- 
ing only  one  of  the  many  tributes  to 
this  great  man.  This  one  was  presented 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
on  May  10. 1967: 


PRESmENTlAL    CITATION 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America  awards  this  commendation  to  Frank 
Learoyd  Boyden  for  distinguished  service  to 
the  Nation.  As  headmaster  of  Deerfleld 
Academy,  he  has  enriched  the  minds,  guided 
the  spirits,  and  uplifted  the  aspirations  of 
several  generations  of  young  Americans. 
Through  his  achievements,  his  kindly  wis- 
dom and  his  commitment  to  human  welfare, 
he  has  encouraged  standards  of  excellence 
which  have  enabled  America's  Independent 
schools  to  become  a  continuing  source  of 
vitality  in  American  education  and  quality 
In  American  life. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
death  of  Prank  Boyden,  America's  private 
secondary  schools  have  lost  their  most 
distinguished  symbol;  western  Massa- 
chusetts has  lost  a  living  legend;  Deer- 
field  Academy's  thousands  of  graduates 
and  associates  have  lost  a  friend — a  close 
one.  And  so  have  I. 

In  his  66  years  as  headmaster,  Frank 
Boyden  brought  to  Deerfleld  dozens  of 
buildings,  thousands  of  students,  and 
millions  of  dollars.  Far  more  importantly, 
however,  he  gave  his  imique  spirit  to  the 
place,  and  it  is  that  spirit  that  has  made 
Deerfield  the  outstanding  institution 
that  it  is. 

It  was  a  spirit  of  helpfulness.  No  visitor 
to  the  Deerfield  campus  could  lose  his 
way  for  long  without  being  asked,  "Can 
I  help  you?"  by  any  number  of  Deerfield 
students.  Frank  Boyden  taught  them 
never  to  be  too  busy  to  help  someone. 
It  was  a  philosophy  he  practiced  as  well 
as  preached. 

It  was  a  spirit  of  encouragement.  Deer- 
field students  were  always  made  to  feel 
they  could  reach  the  full  limits  of  their 
capacities.  They  were  never  cajoled  or 
threatened  into  performing:  Mr.  Boyden 
let  them  know  what  he  thought  they 
could  realistically  attain,  and  most  of 
them  reached  it. 

It  was  a  spirit  of  friendship.  Certainly 
his  score  of  honorary  degrees  entitled 
him  to  be  called  "doctor,"  but  by  his  own 
choice  he  was  universally  known  as  "Mis- 
ter" Boyden.  For  years  his  "office"  was  a 
desk  in  the  main  hall,  where  anyone 
could  stop  and  talk  with  him,  ask  his 
advice  and  receive  his  encouragement. 
He  knew  every  student  by  his  first  naxaa, 
and  was  never  known  to  forget  one  of  his 
more  than  5,000  graduates. 

He  loved  many  things.  First,  of  course, 
came  his  wife,  Helen,  who  served  as 
teacher,  mother,  and  grand  dame  to  gen- 
erations of  Deerfield  boys.  He  loved 
Deerfield  Itself,  the  Berkshires  looming 
in  the  distance,  the  historic  green  valley 
In  which  it  lies.  He  loved  athletics,  and 
boys,  and  helping  them  learn. 

He  loved  horses,  and  for  many  years 
used  a  horse  and  buggy  to  maJce  his 
rounds  of  the  campus.  On  his  50th  anni- 
versary as  headmaster  the  alumni  pre- 
sented him  with  a  new  horse  and  buggy — 
as  far  as  is  known,  the  first  ever  to  grace 
the  ballroom  of  New  York's  Waldorf- 
Astoria.  He  made  good  use  of  it. 

Politics,  too,  was  a  passion  of  his,  and 
it  meant  a  great  deal  to  Massachusetts 
officeseekers  to  have  Prank  Boyden  in 
their  comer.  Por  if  you  had  Prank  Boy- 
den, you  had  a  legion  of  supporters — ^not 
Just  Deerfield  graduates,  but  thousands 


of  others  who  were  touched  by  Frank 
Boyden  and  his  school. 

Frank  Boyden  was,  without  question, 
the  dean  of  American  headmasters.  Once, 
when  Deerfield  was  in  serious  financial 
trouble,  the  headmasters  of  Exeter,  An- 
dover.  and  Taft  school  helped  raise  $1.5 
million  for  this  rival  school.  In  later 
years  Prank  Boyden  more  than  returned 
the  favor,  helping  many  schools  with 
advice  on-fundraising  and  educational 
matters.  He  had  an  entree  into  the  homes 
and  hearts  of  leaders  in  every  field;  his 
judgment  was  often  asked,  and  ac- 
cepted. 

To  list  Prank  Boyden's  hononiry  de- 
grees, trusteeships,  articles,  and  honor- 
ary mentions  would  be  an  exhaustive 
imdertaking.  It  would  also  be  an  inap- 
propriate one;  he  was  not  that  kind  of 
man.  He  was  recently  awarded  the  Dis- 
tinguished American  Award  by  the  Na- 
tional Football  Foundation  and  Hall  of 
Fame — and  that,  no  doubt,  pleased  him 
as  much  as  anything  else. 

For  he  was,  in  the  finest  sense  of  the 
term,  a  simple  man.  He  had  no  compli- 
cated educational  theories.  His  own 
philosophy  of  education  he  put  once: 

I  believe  m  boys.  I  believe  In  keeping  them 
busy,  and  In  the  highest  standards  of  schol- 
arship. I  believe  In  a  very  normal  life.  It 
generally  seeps  In. 

For  me,  for  my  brothers  and  friends 
who  attended  Deerfield,  and  for  the  thou- 
sands of  others  who  lives  were  so  deeply 
affected  by  the  advice  and  example  of 
Frank  Boyden,  it  did  indeed  "seep  in." 

He  was  u  modest  man,  an  unassuming 
man  who  took  the  greatest  pride  in  his 
academy  and  the  accomplishments  of  its 
graduates.  When  he  retired  5  years  ago, 
sifter  66  years  as  headmaster,  one  of  those 
chosen  to  find  his  successor  summed  his 
problem  up  in  these  words. 

"He  throws  a  long  shadow,"  the  com- 
mittee member  said,  "We'll  find  a  re- 
placement, but  we'll  never  find  anyone 
who  can  take  his  place." 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate Congressman  Conte  taking 
thoughtful  leadership  and  calling  our 
attention  to  the  death  this  morning  of 
Frank  L.  Boyden,  the  beloved  headmas- 
ter of  Deerfleld  Academy.  On  October  10, 
1967,  several  of  us  joined  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  Dr.  Boyden  on  the  occasion  of 
his  retirement  as  headmaster.  It  is  now 
our  sad  and  difficult  task  to  flnd  the 
words  to  pay  appn^iriate  tribute  to  this 
remarkable  man  on  the  day  of  his  death. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Frank  Boy- 
den, Deerfleld  Academy  grew  from  a 
struggling  institution,  of  only  14  stu- 
dents in  1902  to  one  of  the  foremost 
preparatory  schools  in  the  Nation  with 
a  student  body  of  over  500,  a  flne  endow- 
ment, and  a  beautiful  and  historic 
campus. 

One  of  Prank  Boyden's  many  signifl- 
cant  contributions  in  the  fleld  of  edu- 
cation was  preparing  others  to  become 
educational  leaders.  A  truly  extraordi- 
nary number  of  his  students  and  faculty 
have  become  leaders  of  educational  in- 
stitutions. 

It  has  been  my  great  good  fortune  to 
enjoy  a  i>articularly  long  and  warm  asso- 
ciation with  Frank  Boyden.  During  the 
midthlrties  I  was  one  of  his  boys.  I  re- 
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call  vividly  the  advice  and  encourdge- 
ment  he  so  generously  offered.  As  a  y.S. 
Representative  who  earnestly  tries!  to 
keep  in  touch  with  his  constituent  i.  I 
have  always  thought  that  Dr.  Boydm's 
relationship  with  his  students  was  an 
inspiring  example.  His  "ofiQce"  was  lo- 
cated right  out  in  the  open,  in  the  n:  ain 
hallway  where  every  student  passed  sev- 
eral times  during  the  day  on  his  wa3  to 
and  from  classes.  Prank  Boyden  re  illy 
kept  in  touch  with  his  students. 

During  the  summer,  the  Boydens  wc  uld 
come  to  my  home  town  of  New  Lont  on, 
N.H.,  so  fortunately  I  was  able  to  k  »ep 
in  touch  with  them  over  the  years.  '  :Tie 
advice,  encouragement  and  tnspirai  ion 
which  I  received  from  Prank  and  of 
course,  his  wife  Helen,  thus  continue  d.  I 
was  also  able  to  see  perhaps  more  cle  irly 
than  some  others  the  impression  they 
made  on  those  who  never  even  atter  ded 
the  great  institution  which  they  ores  ted. 

My  early  interest  in  public  service  Eind 
political  activity  was  encouraged  by  Dr. 
Boyden's  belief  that  his  students  shpuld 
interest  themselves  in  public  affairs  He 
practiced  what  he  preached. 

Attempting  to  find  words  as  I  jc  ined 
others  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Hou  e  to 
pay  tribute  to  Frank  Boyden  in  Oct  >ber 
1967,  I  observed  that  he  worked  tc  in- 
spire us  to  always  do  better  and  t  »  be 
better.  Thanks  to  him,  countless  pe>ple 
have  followed  that  creed  and  our  c(  un- 
try  is  the  better  for  it.  This  is  truly  the 
best  and  most  enduring  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  this  man. 

The  sorrow  and  sadness  which  I  feel 
at  this  time  is  leavened  by  the  cer  ^In 
knowledge  that  Prank  Boyden  and  v  hat 
he  has  done  lives  on  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  thousands  of  people  who 
have  been  inspired  by  his  words  and 
deeds. 

To  his  beloved  wife,  Helen,  truly  a  ?art 
of  the  Boyden  legend  and  tradition,  and 
their  children,  I  express  my  symps  thy, 
my  great  respect,  and  my  deep  thank  i  for 
the  inspiration  which  Frank  Boyde:  i  of 
Deerfleld  Academy  has  provided  forfme 
and  so  many  others. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  un4nl. 
mous  consent  that  all  my  colleagues 
5  legislative  days  to  Insert  their  rem; 
on  Dr.  Frank  Boyden  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectio; 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROGRESSIVE    LABOR    PARTY 
HOLD    DEMONSTRATION    ON 
CAPITOL  GROUNDS  ON  APRH 
1972— A  CAUSE  FOR  CONCERN 

(Mr.  ICHORD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  i*r  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day, April  29,  1972.  the  Progressive  Labor 
Party,  a  violence-prone  Marxlst-Leniitlst 
group,  will  stage  a  "May  Day  Fight 
Socialism"  demonstration  on  the  t.! 
Capitol  Grounds  for  the  ostensible  pi  ir- 
pose  of  petitioning  for  a  "30-hour  wo;  k- 


week  with  40  hours  pay"  and  an  end  to 
the  Vietnam  war.  The  real  objective,  of 
course,  will  be  the  promotion  of  PLP's 
particidar  brand  of  commimism. 

In  am  sure  everyone  remembers  last 
spring  when  the  Nation's  Capital  was 
disrupted  by  waves  of  militant  protest- 
ers. The  demonstrations  were  widely 
advertised  as  peaceful  but  violence 
erupted  in  a  manner  to  shock  the  Na- 
tion. Over  13,000  arrests  of  unruly  dem- 
onstrators were  made  and  the  total 
cost  figures  for  the  demonstrations 
amount  to  over  $7  million.  It  was  indeed 
a  tribute  to  law  enforcement  that  under 
these  chaotic  circumstances  the  Gov- 
ernment was  not  disrupted  and  the  city 
was  not  paralyzed  as  the  protesters 
vowed  they  would  do. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  will  recall  that  as 
early  as  April  6  last  year,  on  the  fioor  of 
the  House.  I  called  attention  to  the  Com- 
munist leadership  in  the  antiwar  coali- 
tions sponsoring  the  protest  demonstra- 
tions in  Washington  last  spring.  I  gave 
ample  advance  warning  of  the  chaos  that 
these  groups  planned  for  the  Nation's 
Capital.  However,  the  mass  news  media 
largely  chose  to  ignore  the  information 
I  provided  and,  in  my  opinion,  failed  to 
act  responsibly  in  its  predemonstration 
reporting.  The  public  was  not  adequately 
informed.  Crowds.  Mr.  Speaker,  consti- 
tute a  problem  under  such  conditions 
and  many  individuals  sincerely  inter- 
ested in  peace  would  surely  not  have 
participated  in  the  demonstrations  last 
year  if  they  were  aware  that  the  demon- 
strations were  primarily  a  Communist- 
led  operation. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Internal  Security.  I  consider  it  my  re- 
sponsibility to  once  again  alert  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  public  to  the 
current  demonstration  being  plarmed  by 
the  Progiessive  Labor  Party  on  April  29. 
In  applying  for  a  demonstration  permit, 
Wallace  Cormer,  the  Progressive  Labor 
Party  representative.  Indicated  that  a 
minimum  of  2.000  persons  will  partici- 
pate in  the  April  29  demonstration.  The 
Progressive  Labor  Party  has  given  a 
great  deal  of  publicity  to  this  demon- 
stration and  participants  have  been 
lined  up  in  major  cities  throughout  the 
country.  Among  the  activities  planned 
by  the  Progressive  Labor  Party  Is  a 
march  around  the  Capitol  Building  prior 
to  gathering  at  a  rally  site  on  the  east 
front  Capitol  Plaza  to  voice  demands  for 
a  wage  boost  for  the  "working  class" 
and  an  end  to  the  Vietnam  war.  Al- 
though the  authorities  have  informed 
the  Progressive  Labor  Party  that  a 
march  around  the  Capitol  Building  will 
not  l>e  permitted,  it  is  not  known  at  this 
stage  whether  the  Progressive  Labor 
Party  will  accept  this  rulins. 

Many  of  our  citizens  are  well  aware 
of  the  objectives  of  the  Communist  Party 
in  this  country,  but  few  have  any  knowl- 
edge about  the  nature  of  the  Progressive 
Labor  Party.  The  willingness  and  readi- 
ness of  the  Progressive  Labor  Party  to 
engage  in  violence  to  accomplish  its  goals 
was  brought  out  during  an  intensive  in- 
vestigation of  this  organization  by  the 
Committee  on  Internal  Security. 

Committee  investigation  disclosed  that 
the  Progressive  Labor  Party  was  formed 


by  dissident  elements  of  the  Communist 
Party,  USA...  led  by  former  CPUSA 
leaders  Milton  Rosen  and  Mortimer 
Scheer,  both  of  whom  were  expelled  from 
the  CPUSA  in  December  1961  for  follow- 
ing the  Chinese  Communist  Party  line. 
The  Progressive  Labor  Party  over  the 
years  has  been  active  in  exploiting  and 
aggravating  racial  discord  in  this  coun- 
try. 

For  those  desiring  further  information 
concerning  the  aims  and  activities  of 
the  Progressive  Labor  Party,  copies  of 
the  conmiittee's  1971  hearings  on  this 
organization  are  available  from  the  com- 
mittee and  the  Government  Printing 
Office. 

I  pointed  out  in  the  committee's  1971 
annual  report  that  our  investigation  of 
the  Progressive  Labor  Party  proved  be- 
yond doubt  that  the  Progressive  Labor 
Party  is  a  tightly  organized  Marxist- 
Leninist  group  which  once  had  strong 
leanings  toward  the  Communist  philos- 
ophy of  Mao  Tse-tung  but  now  accuses 
China  as  having  sold  out  to  the  "re- 
visionists" in  the  world  Commimist 
movement.  The  Progressive  Labor  Party 
may  no  longer  be  acting  on  the  direct 
orders  of  Peking,  but  you  may  be  certain 
that  its  goals  remain  the  same — the  de- 
struction of  our  system  of  free  enter- 
prise. 

The  Progressive  Labor  Party  has  been 
highly  effective  in  penetrating  the  New 
Left  movement  in  this  country  through 
the  Worker-Student  Alliance  faction  of 
the  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society. 
This  has,  of  course,  given  the  Progres- 
sive Labor  Party  considerable  influence 
among  young  people,  particularly  college 
youths. 

As  a  Marxist-Leninist  group,  the  Pro- 
gressive Labor  Party  believes  that  the 
working  class  in  this  coimtry  will  form 
the  base  of  a  revolution  here.  It  is  there- 
fore understandable  why  it  concen- 
trates on  issues  of  prime  Interest  to  the 
working  class,  such  as  Its  current  demand 
for  a  30-hour  work  week  for  40  hours 
pay.  This  is  the  old  communist  tactic  of 
"issue  exploitation"  in  an  effort  to  achieve 
an  aura  of  respectability.  Historically, 
the  Communists  have  never  been  gen- 
uinely interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
working  class  but  rather  seek  to  seize 
upon  working  class  issues  in  an  effort  to 
further  Communist  objectives. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe,  inso- 
far as  the  leadership  of  the  forthcom- 
ing Progressive  Labor  Party  demonstra- 
tion is  concerned,  that  the  antiwar  pro- 
test angle  is  being  used  primarily  as  a 
"gimmick"  designed  to  draw  in  well- 
meaning  persons  and  the  more  naive 
antiwar  protestors.  While  I  have  no  in- 
tention of  issuing  a  blanket  denounce- 
ment of  all  those  who  will  participate  in 
this  forthcoming  demonstration,  I  do  feel 
it  is  Important  that  we  sharply  differen- 
tiate between  the  motives  of  those  who 
would  manifest  their  feelings  in  an  or- 
derly manner  and  those  who  would  at- 
tempt to  seize  on  this  opportimity  as  a 
means  of  expressdng  their  vengeance, 
hatred,  and  animosity  toward  our  society 
and  would  take  advantage  of  this  dem- 
onstration to  bring  about  violence  in  the 
Nation's  Capital. 

The  coordinators  of  the  April  29  dem- 
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onstration  are  activists  Michael  Golash, 
Deidre  Golash,  and  Wallace  Conner.  It 
is  important  to  note  that  Michael  Golash 
is  a  longtime  Progressive  Labor  Party 
member.  He  played  a  leading  role  in  the 
massive  and  violent  demonstrations  at 
Columbia  University  in  April  1968.  In  the 
space  of  5  days,  militant  vanguard  of 
some  200  revolutionary  students  physi- 
cally seized  control  of  five  major 
Columbia  University  buildings. 

Although  for  obvious  reasons  Progres- 
sive Labor  Party  leaders  do  not  speak  of 
the  use  of  violence  during  the  forth- 
coming demonstration  on  April  29,  one 
thing  is  fairly  certain — violence  will  be 
employed  by  the  Progressive  Labor  Party 
if  its  leaders  feel  violence  will  serve  their 
purpose. 

Although  I  do  not  believe  that  large 
crowds  will  participate  in  this  demon- 
stration as  it  is  doubtful  that  the 
smoother  operating  Commimist  Party, 
U.S.A.  and  Trotskyite  Commimists  will 
extend  themselves  in  cooperating,  I  do 
feel  that  the  demonstration  is  fraught 
with  risk.  The  fact  that  the  Progressive 
Labor  Party  has  in  the  past  exhibited  a 
propensity  toward  violence  should  not  be 
dismissed  as  insignificant.  As  a  result  of 
the  committee's  investigation.  I  am  ex- 
ceedingly concerned  that  the  concept  of 
violence  has  become  an  integral  part  of 
the  philosophy  of  the  Progressive  Labor 
Party.  Although  I  recognize  the  right  of 
peaceful  assembly,  when  a  Commimist 
group  like  the  Progressive  Labor  Party 
is  in  a  position  to  use  such  an  assembly 
for  its  nefarious  cause  then  reasonable 
restraint  must  be  the  order  of  the  day. 
The  U.S.  Capitol  Police  and  the  Metro- 
politan Police  must  be  prepared  and  must 
be  constantly  watchful  of  events  on  April 
29.  Additionally,  the  citizens  of  the  com- 
munity and  the  Nation  must  be  alerted 
to  the  efforts  of  this  Communist  orga- 
nization to  recruit  young  people  into  its 
membership  for  participation  in  its 
growing  defiant  protests  against  law 
and  order. 

A  widespread  underestimation  of  the 
menace  which  the  Progressive  Labor 
Party  present  to  the  internal  security 
of  the  United  States  is  Just  the  impres- 
sion the  Progressive  Labor  Party  desires 
to  present.  The  ability  of  this  organiza- 
tion to  seize  upon  items  of  discontent 
and  to  fan  the  sparks  of  civil  disobedi- 
enre  into  actual  strife  presents  a  serious 
cause  for  concern. 


AIR  SERVICE  TO  SJ.LALL  CITIES 

<Mr.  ZWACH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this 
month,  Mr.  James  Vance  of  Worthing- 
ton.  Minn.,  appeared  before  the  Aviation 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Mr.  Vance  is  published  of 
the  Worthington  Daily  Globe  and  also 
serves  as  president  of  the  Local  Airline 
Sei-vlce  Action  Committee. 

Mr.  Vance  very  concisely  describes  the 
problems  of  living  in  areas  which  are 
considerable  distance  from  any  metro- 
politan airport  and  suggests  some  rea- 
sonable remedies.  I  would  like  to  include 


at  this  point  his  testimony  before  the 
committee  relative  to  providing  air  serv- 
ice to  small  cities : 

Air  Service  to  Sxai.l  Cities 
(By  James  Vance) 

Gentlemen:  I  am  James  V&nce  ot  Worth- 
ington, Minnesota.  My  principal  occupation 
U  publisher  ot  the  Daily  Globe.  Today  I  ap- 
pear In  my  capacity  as  President  of  the  Local 
Airline  Service  Action  Committee,  an  In- 
formal group  representing  small  and  medi- 
um-size cities  across  the  country  concerned 
with  the  adequacy  of  their  air  service.  LASAC 
was  formed  In  1964  to  oppose  the  erosion  of 
airline  service  to  smaller  communities. 

Scheduled  air  service  to  small  cities  has 
deteriorated  for  years.  Tour  Committee  can 
do  two  things: 

1.  Set  policies  suggesting  appropriate  ac- 
tion for  federal  ager.cles  imder  present  law. 

2.  Initiate  changes  In  the  law. 

If  firm  directions  come  out  of  your  hear- 
ings, long-needed  remedies  can  fast  begin 
to  work. 

I  am  here  on  behalf  of  the  Local  Airline 
Service  Action  Committee  (LASAC),  speak- 
ing for  small  and  medlum-stzed  cities  whose 
ecoiiomlc  life  depends  on  linkage  by  air  with 
the  Jet  mainstream.  Large  cities  are  equally 
affected;  they  Uve  by  the  flow  of  commerce 
from  the  smaller. 

Since  1964,  NASAC  witnesses  have  come  to 
protest  against  the  deterioration  of  air  serv- 
ice. Today,  It  la  not  enough  to  keep  the 
present  airline  points  on  the  map.  We  are 
concerned  also  with  communities  now  with- 
out service  and  urgently  in  need  of  It. 

There  lias  been  no  systematic  approach  or 
any  long-term  plan  or  policy.  Decisions  on  air 
service — whether  to  give  It,  downgrade  It,  or 
remove  It — have  been  made  polnt-by-polnt 
with  too  little  regard  for  the  needs  of  a  re- 
gion or  of  the  nation. 

Your  Committee  can  cut  through  this  con- 
fusion by  insisting  on  a  system  plan  that  will 
Identify  the  points  to  be  served.  This  can  be 
done  under  existing  law  without  added  cost. 

First,  let  me  say  that  today's  problems  are 
due  to  no  failure  of  Congress.  Congress  gave 
status  to  the  local  service  airlines  In  the 
1940s  as  a  new  class  of  carriers  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  creating  short-haul  net- 
works feeding  Into  the  long-haul  routes  of 
the  trunkllnes. 

The  certificate  of  each  local  airline  says  In 
plain  words: 

"It  Is  In  the  public  Interest  to  establish 
certain  air  carriers  who  wiU  be  primarily 
engaged  In  short-haul  air  transportation  as 
distinguished  from  the  service  rendered  by 
trunkllne  air  carriers.  In  accepting  this 
certificate,  the  holder  acknowledges  and 
agrees  .  .  ." 

Since  the  1950s,  the  locals  have  drifted  far 
from  this  role.  The  trouble  started  when  their 
old  DC-3s  no  longer  could  serve  economi- 
cally. In  1957.  Congress  granted  loan  guar- 
anty to  retire  these  World  War  II  planes. 
But  instead  of  developing  new  aircraft  for 
their  assigned  Job,  the  locals  bought  Jets 
unsuited  for  short  hops  and  light  traffic,  and 
too  big  for  many  of  the  airports. 

To  help  pay  for  the  Jets,  the  ClvU  Aero- 
nautics Board  gave  the  locals  long  routes  to 
compete  with  the  trunks  to  the  Injtiry  of  the 
latter  without  much  help  to  the  locals.  To 
reduce  losses  and  subsidies,  the  locals  tried 
to  shed  their  low-traffic  points,  abetted  by 
CAB'S  use-lt-or-lose-lt  policy  and  by  the 
FAA-CAB  idea  of  single-airports  for  adjacent 
cities. 

These  policies  were  abandoned  after 
LASAC  protests  were  backed  by  concerned 
members  of  Congress.  Tlien  the  local  ■hUnwi 
found  a  new  way  to  puU  out  of  tlMlr  loUng 
points,  with  CAB'S  blessing,  by  letting  com- 
muter air  carriers  substitute.  Some  80  pain 
of  certificated  points  now  are  thus  Bvved. 
These  market  pairs  Involve  100  cities. 

Where   the    local    airline   takes   a   atrong 


hand  In  helping  the  substitute  make  good,  as 
In  the  case  of  the  Allegheny  commuters,  the 
more  frequent  flights  by  lightplanes  can  be 
better  accepted  than  Infrequent  trips  by 
Jetliners.  But.  the  smaller  planes,  as  stated 
in  past  LASAC  testimony,  are  a  downgrading 
of  service.  The  commuter  lines  are  unstable. 
There  have  been  many  faUures.  Now  the  Na- 
tional Transportation  Safety  Board  la  so 
concerned  over  their  safety  as  to  have  or- 
dered a  major  Investigation  nation-wide. 

No  more  substitutions  should  be  forced  on 
American  Communities  untU  something  is 
done  to  assure  safety  and  competence.  Of 
520-odd  certificated  airline  points  In  the 
United  States,  about  half  depend  on  local 
airlines  and  are  not  served  by  trunkllnes.  I 
urge  that  your  Commltte  call  a  halt  to  dele- 
tions and  transfers. 

It  Is  time  to  declare  that  scheduled  air 
transportation  Is  an  economic  necessity. 
Every  ten  years,  the  U.S.  Censvis  shows  that 
population  Is  declining  in  hundreds  of  coun- 
ties, especially  in  the  Midwestern  heartland, 
and  gaining  In  big  cities. 

Scheduled  flight  Is  a  means  of  checking 
this  flow.  City  after  city  has  held  Its  own  or 
moved  ahead  through  air  service  that  at- 
tracts employment-creating  Industry.  Each 
family  that  Is  displaced  from  a  small  city, 
and  goes  on  relief  in  a  big  one,  will  cost  the 
taxpayers  upwards  of  (2,500  a  year  In  direct 
welfare  and  larger  sums  In  public  services — 
schools,  police,  sanitation,  and  housing — that 
must  be  provided. 

Keep  a  family  employed  In  smaller  com- 
munities and  the  saving  Is  immense.  The  ad- 
verse economic  Impact  on  the  nation  and  the 
large  cities  can  outweigh  the  cost  of  keeping 
a  city  on  the  airline  map.  It  Is  short-sighted 
to  Judge  schedviled  air  service  merely  on  air- 
line and  subsidy  balance  sheets  without  giv- 
ing weight  to  human  needs. 

When  national  policy  Is  stated  In  these 
terms,  the  next  step  is  to  decide  where  air 
service  Is  most  essential.  This  la  a  matter  of 
system  planning.  The  Airport  and  Airway 
Development  Act  provides  $16  million  a  year 
for  planning,  to  be  matched  by  a  third  as 
much  In  State  and  local  money.  Such  grants 
are  to  be  used  for  master  plans  for  airports 
and  also  for  State-wide  aviation  system  plans. 

In  the  State  plans.  It  can  be  decided  what 
cities  most  need  air  service,  Including  polnta 
now  served  and  some  that  are  not.  This  la 
quite  within  the  scope  of  the  law  but  It  is 
not  being  done.  The  planners  should  con- 
sider such  factors  as  accessibility  to  existing 
airline  fields  and  the  adequacy  of  ground 
transport.  With  raU  passenger  trains  gone 
and  bus  service  reduced,  many  commimltles 
are  Isolated.  Aviation  Is  the  best  answer  In 
many  cases. 

In  my  own  State  of  Minnesota,  we  not  only 
want  to  be  sure  that  no  present  airline  points 
are  discontinued  but  we  have  blank  sptots 
where  cities  unserved  are  In  need  of  linkage 
with  the  larger  centers.  For  these  needs  to 
be  officially  recognized,  we  need  a  State  sys- 
tem plan  that  will  flt  Into  broader  plans 
for  the  region  and  for  the  whole  nation. 

There  Is  a  National  Airport  System  Plan 
being  developed  by  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration which  will  list  airports  and 
projects  eligible  for  funds.  CAB  should  make 
a  list  of  cities  that  require  scheduled  air 
service  and  give  each  a  Certlflcate  of  Es- 
sentiality. Those  now  served  thus  will  have 
a  secure  future  and  those  without  service 
will  be  In  line  to  get  it. 

There  is  unused  authority  for  the  ClvU 
Aeronautics  Board  to  work  with  the  States 
to  this  end.  Section  204(b)  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  reads  as  follows: 

"The  Board  Is  empowered  to  confer  with 
or  to  hold  public  hearmgs  with  any  State 
aeronautical  agency,  or  other  State  agency, 
in  connection  with  any  matter  arising  under 
this  Act  within  its  Jurisdiction,  and  to  avaU 
itself  of  the  cooperation,  services,  records, 
and  faculties  of  such  State  agencies  as  fully 
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as  may  be  practicable  In  the  adminlafratlon 

and  enforcement  of  this  Act.' 

While  CAB  often  has  dealt  with  thd  States 
Informally,  the  close  cooperation  tb  kt  the 
law  allows  has  not  been  effectively  u  «d.  In 
view  of  the  trend  of  federal  policy  t  i  place 
more  responsibility  with  the  Stat^,  the 
way  Is  open. 

Another  step  that  can  be  taken 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation 
In  providing  transportation  for  small 
as  well  as  large.  Other  Departments  th  t  deal 
with  urban  areas  also  can  help  on  the  (ifvmlse 
that  halting  the  flow  of  people  out 
smaller  cities  will  help  check  an  unl^althy 
growth  of  the  larger  cities. 

Still  another  step  Is  for  the  Civil 
nautlcs  Board  to  decide  the  question  of  a 
higher  weight  limit  for  air  taxi  alrcra  't  and 
thus  settle  uncertainties  that  make  9  hard 
to  plan. 

At  this  point,  I  have  completed  t^  first 
part  of  my  statement,  on  what  can  b 
under  existing  law.  All  the  foregoing 
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done 
an  be 
set  In  motion  If  your  Committee  so  llrects 
after  these  hearings.  To  summarize:     I 

A.  A  firm  policy  can  be  set,  to  reclgnlze 
the  overriding  necessity  for  air  service  to 
small  communities  for  reasons  affectii  g  the 
nation's  economy. 

B.  System  plans  can  be  made  by  Stat  s  and 
regions,  to  decide  which  cities  most  need 
scheduled  air  service. 

C.  The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  cat  hold 
formal  hearings  with  the  States  to  glvi  such 
cities  ratings  of  essentiality  in  a  na  tional 
plan. 

D.  Department  of  Transportation  an  oth- 
er agencies  can  figure  transportation  pi  ijects 
for  small  cities  as  well  as  large. 

E.  The  question  of  air  taxi  weight  c  n  be 
decided. 

If  these  steps  are  taken  immediately,  s  )und 
plans  will  be  ready,  to  make  the  most  o  '  any 
changes  in  the  law  that  may  follow.  /  ;tion 
mvtst  not  wait  for  laws  to  pass.  The  tl:  le  to 
begin  is  now.  Indecision  has  continue  1  too 
long. 

When  it  is  determined  which  cities  i  re  to 
be  served,  there  comes  the  question  ol  who 
serves  them.  Since  the  local  airlines  an  cer- 
tificated to  meet  the  needs  of  their  re|  ions, 
all  possible  effort  should  be  made  to  get  hem 
to  do  the  Job. 

Where  this  is  not  feasible,  there  sho- 
quick  procedures  for  commTJter  air  c 
to  take  over.  But  the  locals  should  co: 
to  have  back-up  responsibility  on  the 
segments  for  which  they  are  certlficatei 

Oreat  areas  of  the  country  may  bs  invcived. 
Commuter  line  substitutions  thus  fai  are 
mainly  In  the  East,  within  the  sy.ter  s  of 
Allegheny  and  Northeast  Airlines.  Elsew  »ere. 
airline  pilots  have  resisted  substitutions  :hat 
would  reduce  their  filght  time.  But  thep  are 
many  low-trafflc  points  where  the  cos  of 
enplaning  passengers  is  high. 

The  fare  structure  of  scheduled  air  tri  ns- 
portatlon  also  affects  air  service  us<  at 
smaller  communities.  Generally  speaking  the 
cost  of  living  is  lower  In  the  smaller  c  im- 
munities. But,  air  transportation  costs  i  lore 
per  mile  for  short  distances  than  for  ong 
distances.  The  airlines  rate  is  based  c  ti  a 
$16.00  terminal  charife  plus  a  rate  per  r  lUe. 
The  rate  per  mile  decreases  as  the  mili  age 
Increases.  Consequently,  the  terminal  ch  irge 
forces  the  short-distance  traveler  to  pay  r  lore 
per  mile  than  the  long-distance  passer  ger. 
I  pay  a  higher  rate  per  mile  to  travel  f  -om 
Worthington  to  the  Twin  Cities  than  a  1  vln 
Cltles-Los  Angeles  passenger  pays.  Atten  ion 
to  this  matter  is  required.  I 

New  legislation  which  the  Committed  is 
considering  is  needed  for  two  reasons:  to  Jn 
sure  responsible  performance  by  commu  ter 
»lr  carriers  and  to  give  them  Incentives 
take  the  responsibility.  The  Pearson  BUI 
796)  goes  in  that  direction. 

The  bill  would  also  authorize  a  limit 


to 

Its- 


a  regulation  which  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  Is  not  authorized  to  apply  to  the  cer- 
tificated airlines  under  exlstmg  law. 

I  would  like  to  see  this  measure  spell  out 
more  In  detail  Just  how  CAB  is  to  set  up  this 
class  of  carriers.  The  old  system  of  proving 
public  convenience  and  necessity  by  detailed 
procedures  la  too  long  and  costly.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  minimum  qualifications  are 
needed.  Congress  should  not  leave  this  alto- 
gether to  Board  discretion. 

The  wisdom  and  foresight  of  the  Board,  In 
view  of  the  record  we  have  outlined,  leaves 
much  to  be  desired.  I  am  not  Impressed  with 
the  CAB  Chairman's  proposal  to  offer  a  few 
experimental  contracts  by  competitive  bids 
In  a  three-year  experiment.  Broader  solu- 
tions are  needed  now.  Such  bidding  nearly 
bankrupted  the  pioneer  airlines  In  the  1930s. 
There  Is  no  Incentive  to  bid  on  losing  points 
with  no  teniu«. 

For  a  commuterllne  to  succeed,  it  must 
have  some  route  protection  against  cutthroat 
competition  and  must  have  subsidy  for  the 
loser  points.  Whether  the  subsidy  should  be 
paid  directly  or  channeled  through  the  local 
airlines  is  a  question. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Issues  are  too  com- 
plex and  opinions  too  divided  for  us  to  ex- 
pect adequate  legislation  at  this  session  of 
Congress.  But  I  hope  your  Committee  will 
set  guidelines  that  will  point  the  way  to  ac- 
tion as  early  as  possible  next  year. 

Guidelines  are  needed  also  for  develop- 
ment of  new  aircraft.  There  never  has  been 
a  DC-3  replacement.  Some  more  economical 
and  efficient  aircraft  tj^pes  are  needed:  (1) 
a  replacement  for  the  Convairs  and  the  Fair- 
child  P-27S  In  the  60-seat  range:  and  (2)  a 
commuter  plane  In  the  25-seat  range. 

I  hope  your  committee  will  stress  the  ur- 
gency of  federal  aid  In  developing  proto- 
types for  such  service.  The  commuter  plane 
is  especially  Important  to  smaller  cities  that 
cannot  be  served  economically  by  larger 
craft. 

As  commuter  air  carriers  and  air  taxis  are 
held  to  the  old  arbitrary  maximum  of  12.500 
pounds  gross  takeoff  weight,  they  are  limited 
to  planes  of  some  18  passengers.  With  these. 
It  is  difficult  to  break  even  or  to  give  good 
service. 

The  CAB  examiner's  finding  that  the  limit 
should  be  raised  to  a  maximum  of  30  pas- 
sengers or  7,500  pounds  payload  Is  under  re- 
view by  the  Board.  This  should  be  settled. 
We  can  then  develop  new  aircraft  useful  for 
local  airlines  as  well  as  for  commuter  lines. 
How  can  development  be  encouraged  and 
speeded?  Federal  aid  for  prototypes  would  be 
Inexpensive  as  compared  with  larger  craft 
and  Is  an  investment  that  can  bring  great 
returns.  Proposals  have  been  made  also  for 
loan  guaranty  of  financial  aid  for  commuter 
air  carriers  to  purchase  such  craft  and  put 
them  into  the  service  of  America's  smaller 
cities. 

Summarizing  again,  new  legislation  and 
appropriations  are  needed  for: 

A.  Creation  of  a  class  of  air  carriers  to  flv 
aircraft  of  limited  capacity. 

B.  Aid  in  the  development  and  financing 
of  new  and  more  efficient  aircraft,  especially 
In  the  local  and  commuter  classes  of  some 
60  and  26  passenjrers,  r<«8T>ectlvely. 

Meanwhile,  I  urge  that  your  Committee 
demand  immediate  action  on  the  steps  that 
can  be  taken  under  present  law. 


on 


the  slM  of  aircraft  used  by  the  limited  di  as. 


IMPROVEMENT    OF    POTOMAC 
RIVER    WATER 

fMr.  OUDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  OUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  repulsive  sights  for  boatmen  and 
those  who  stroll  the  banks  of  the  Po- 


tomac Is  about  at  an  end.  That  is  the 
sight  of  masses  of  human  waste  that  has 
been  allowed  to  flow,  imtreated.  directly 
into  the  river. 

This  should  be  generally  eliminated  by 
the  opening  of  a  new  pumping  station 
under  the  "Hieodore  Roosevelt  bridge 
and  the  closing  of  the  Georgetown  gap 
in  the  sewer  system.  A  contract  for  the 
latter  has  now  been  signed.  Under  it,  the 
gap  which  permitted  raw  sewage  to  flow 
into  the  Potomac  will  be  closed  by  the 
end  of  July,  according  to  the  District 
Governmait. 

This  wUl  be  accomplished  by  tempo- 
rary piping  that  will  be  suspended  imder 
the  Whitehurst  Freeway.  By  the  end  of 
1973,  under  the  same  contract,  a  perma- 
nent closing  of  the  "gap"  will  be  in  place, 
underground. 

Also  this  summer,  alum  will  be  used 
at  the  Blue  Plains  treatment  plant  that 
serves  the  District,  and  Maryland  and 
Virginia  suburbs.  The  alxmi  will  settle 
solids  in  the  water  more  rapidly,  permit- 
ting them  to  be  carted  off  for  use  as  fer- 
tilizer rather  than  dumped  into  the  river. 

These  steps  are  good  ones  and  should 
result  in  a  visible  improvement  in  the 
river. 

It  will  still  be  badly  polluted,  however, 
and  we  must  make  sure  that  the  long- 
range  improvements  that  have  been 
started  at  Blue  Plains  are  continued. 
These  are  threatened  because  the  Fed- 
eral matching  funds  are  included  in  the 
clean  water  legislation  now  tied  up  in 
conference. 

If  we  are  not  to  be  able  to  complete 
work  on  the  legislation,  we  should  never- 
theless make  sure  we  somehow  flnance 
the  Blue  Plains  work.  I  have  Just  intro- 
duced a  back-up  bill  that  would  permit 
the  District  to  borrow  the  amoimt  ex- 
pected, eventually,  as  a  Federal  match- 
ing grant.  This  would  prevent  an  inter- 
ruption in  the  Blue  Plains  work — and 
would  help  guarantee  that  we,  in  our 
work  to  clean  up  the  Nation's  waterways, 
are  not  embarrassed  by  pollution  in  our 
own  backyard. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  consider 
carefully  my  proposal— and  any  other 
proposal  that  may  be  made — for  keeping 
the  important  Blue  Plahis  work  going. 


THE  TRAGEDY  OP  EXTENDING 
THE  WEST  FRONT 

(Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  the  action  of  the  Senate  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago  in  including  in  the  legislative 
appropriation  bill  a  provision  requiring 
that  no  construction  work  can  begin  on 
the  controversial  extension  of  the  west 
front  without  specific  authorization  by 
Congress,  it  is  quite  possible  that  this 
House  will  soon  be  called  on  to  vote  on 
whether  the  House  will  or  will  not  go 
along  with  the  Senate  provision  on  this 
point  when  the  conference  committee 
on  this  bill  makes  a  report  to  the  House. 

To  assist  Members  in  making  a  de- 
cision on  this  issue,  to  give  them  a  little 
better  idea  of  Just  what  serious  damage 
will  be  done  to  the  Capitol  as  we  know 
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it  now,  I  bdleve  an  article  which  ai>- 
peared  In  the  Washington  Post  this 
morning  will  be  most  instructive,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  read  it,  if  they 
have  not  already  done  so. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  article  in 
question,  written  by  Charles  C.  Mc- 
Laughlin, a  student  of  the  works  of 
Frederick  Law  Olmstead,  Sr.,  who  was 
the  designer  and  creator  of  the  famous 
Olmstead  terrace  which  now  graces  the 
west  front  and  which  would  be  totally 
destroyed  by  the  proposed  extension, 
with  very  disastrous  results.  The  article 
follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  25,  1972] 

Capitol  Extension  Plan — ^Why  Destroy  a 

National  Masterpiece? 

(By  Charles  C.  McLaughlin) 

The  dream  of  extending  the  central  portion 
of  the  United  States  Capitol  another  44  feet 
towards  the  Mall  is  nearly  100  years  old. 
Thomas  U.  Walter,  architect  of  the  present 
dome  and  the  wings  for  the  Senate  and 
House,  proposed  such  a  marble  addition  in 
1874.  What  Is  new  about  the  present  plan  Is 
that  it  will  destroy  the  present  terrace,  com- 
pleted In  1890,  which  Frederick  Law  Olm- 
stead first  proposed  In  1874. 

The  Olmstead  terrace  Is  the  third  attempt 
to  solve  an  aesthetic  problem  of  which  few 
tourists  or  members  of  Congress  are  aware. 
The  west  front  of  the  U.S.  Capitol  Juts  out 
over  the  crest  of  Capitol  Hill  so  that  It  pre- 
sents a  four  story  facade  towards  the  Mall. 
This  Is  not  only  unclassical,  but  It  does  not 
match  the  three  story  facade  of  the  east  side 
of  the  building  because  this  subbasement 
level  Is  visible  above  the  ground.  To  hide  this 
embarrassing  subbasement,  Charles  Bulflnch 
heaped  a  great  earth  embankment  or  berm 
all  around  It,  leaving  a  courtyard  Inside  to 
allow  light  and  air  to  the  subbasement  win- 
dows. Walter  continued  this  embankment 
around  the  subbasements  of  his  House  and 
Senate  wings,  which  were  built  In  1867. 

Frederick  Law  Olmstead  was  commissioned 
landscape  architect  of  the  Capitol  grounds  In 
1874.  He  suggested  that  the  unkempt  earth 
embankments  should  be  removed  and  re- 
placed by  a  50  foot  wlndowless  stone  platform 
that  would  add  an  effect  of  stability,  endur- 
ance, and  repose  to  the  Capitol  by  giving  It  a 
handsome  foundation.  Behind  these  blank 
walls  there  are  now  137  rooms  lighted  with 
windows  facing  an  Interior  courtyard  and  sky- 
lights built  Into  the  walkways  above. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Btilldlngs  and 
Oroimds  suggested  that  the  walls  facing  the 
BCall  should  be  pierced  with  windows.  But 
Olmstead  testified  that  the  windows  would 
rum  the  effect  he  had  Intended.  It  would  be 
like  punching  holes  in  a  dam.  The  solidity  of 
the  blank  walls  and  terrace,  he  said.  Is  to 
counteract  any  sense  one  might  have  tliat 
the  Capitol,  perched  over  the  edge  of  the 
hUl,  was  about  to  slide  down  It.  He  provided 
only  seven  archways  In  the  center  section 
between  the  two  great  stairways.  Six  of  these, 
against  the  advice  of  Olmstead,  have  been 
made  Into  tall  windows. 

The  Commission  on  the  Extension  of  the 
Capitol  seems  to  have  forgotten  the  reason 
why  Walter  Bulfinch  and  Olmstead  Insisted 
on  wlndowless  platforms  to  enhance  the 
monumental  effect  of  the  west  side  of  the 
Capitol.  The  commission's  plan  Is  to  embel- 
llA  the  terrace  with  36  tall  square  windows 
to  give  the  occupants  of  foiu-  private  dining 
rooms,  two  restaurants,  and  some  hideaway 
offices  a  sweeping  view  down  the  Mall  to- 
wards the  Washington  Monument.  It  Is  hard 
to  see  these  windows  In  the  model  of  the  ex- 
tended Capitol  which  Is  on  display  in  Statu- 
ary Hall.  But  they  wiU  gutter  In  the  western 
sun  and,  lighted  up  at  night,  will  make  the 
west  front  of  the  U.8.  Capitol  look  Uke  a 


five  story  wedding  cake,  nearty  twice  the 
height  as  the  east  front. 

Another  feature  at  the  Commission's  plan, 
which  might  easily  esc^M  notice,  Is  the  serv- 
ice road  which  wlU  be  cut  across  the  west 
lawn.  It  will  allow  large  trucks  and  service 
vehicles  to  pass  under  the  middle  section  of 
the  terrace  to  stop  at  truck  docks  placed 
under  the  stairways.  The  former  Architect 
of  the  Capitol,  J.  George  Stewart,  was  un- 
able to  persuade  Congress  to  build  under- 
ground truck  facilities  below  the  east  plaza 
when  the  east  front  was  extended  and  there- 
fore added  them  to  his  west  front  scheme. 
Close  scrutiny  of  the  plan  for  the  roadway 
level  of  the  terrace  discloses  that  there  are 
9,052  square  feet  of  "unasslgned  public 
space"  between  the  truck  docks.  Tills  ap- 
pears to  be  Intended  as  a  large,  all-weather 
bus  terminal  for  the  seven  million  or  more 
tourists  who  visit  the  building  every  year. 

This  cannot  be  hidden  by  bushes  and  trees 
and  will  spoil  the  carefully  planned  effect  of 
monumental  dignity  Olmstead's  landscaping 
and  great  terrace  has  achieved. 

An  unexpected  dividend  from  my  Olm- 
stead research  has  been  the  discovery  of 
Montgomery  Meig's  letters  discussing  the 
Walter  plan  to  extend  the  west  front  of  the 
Capitol  m  1875.  In  these,  written  to  Olm- 
stead and  Senator  Justin  Morrill,  the  former 
engineer  in  charge  of  the  construction  of 
Walter's  dome  and  the  new  Senate  and  House 
wings,  argued  that  It  would  be  "an  error  to 
extend  the  central  portions  of  the  old 
buUding,  thus  hiding  the  further  wing  In 
oblique  views  and  spending  money  to  dimin- 
ish the  apparent  magnitude  and  grandeur 
of  this  noble  building." 

Applying  his  argument  to  the  present  ex- 
tension plans,  one  realizes  that  the  projec- 
tion of  the  central  facade  44  feet  to  the  west 
would  cut  the  building  In  half  when  seen 
from  the  side  because  the  extended  center 
section  would  block  a  view  of  the  further 
half  of  the  Capitol.  One  would  miss  the  Sen- 
ate when  viewing  the  Capitol  from  the 
House  side  and  vice  versa.  Olmstead,  who  had 
to  accommodate  the  provisionally  accepted 
Walter  plan  into  bis  terrace  design,  admitted 
to  Meigs  that  "as  to  the  west  portico,  I 
thought  that  a  reduction  from  the  assumed 
projection  of  40  feet  beyond  the  line  of  the 
present  wall  would  be  better  than  any  addi- 
tion to  It."  When  shown  one  of  the  Meigs 
letters,  even  Walter  acknowledged  that  the 
author  had  made  "many  well-studied  points." 

Looking  at  the  model  of  the  extended 
Capitol  it  Is  hard  to  realize  that  the  Capitol 
Is  situated  at  the  top  of  a  steep  slop.  The 
faict  that  one  views  the  real  building  from 
below  means  that  any  projection  of  the 
building  will  be  emphasized  far  more  than  if 
It  were  placed  on  a  fiat  surface.  The  build- 
ing already  presents  a  massive  appearance 
on  the  edge  of  Capitol  Hill.  A  projection  of 
Its  center  would  accentuate  the  central  por- 
tico and  diminish  the  importance  of  the 
dome.  The  extended  central  facade  with  the 
proposed  peaked  rather  than  present  flat, 
pediment  would  obscure  much  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  dome  in  a  close  view.  To  see  as 
much  of  the  dome  as  one  now  does,  one 
would  have  to  back  down  to  the  foot  of  the 
hUl. 

The  earlier  proposal  to  expand  the  Capitol 
building  was  abandoned  when  the  Library  of 
Congress  was  built  In  1897.  The  various 
House  and  Senate  office  buildings  and  the 
Supreme  Cuort  Building  diminished  the  de- 
mand for  space  In  the  Capitol  building  It- 
self. In  the  past  20  years,  however,  the  east 
front  extension  was  buUt — a  marble  repro- 
duction of  the  original  sandstone  facade. 
The  extension  of  the  west  front  proposed  by 
Stewart  has  so  far  been  averted  not  only  for 
reasons  of  economy,  but  also  to  preserve  the 
original  Bulflnch  west  front  facade.  Now 
there  is  also  an  Increasing  awareness  of  the 
genius  of  Olmstead,  who  gave  the  Capitol  a 
setting  which  Is  a  happy  blend  of  formal  and 


Informal  landsc^e.  The  awareness,  coming 
as  It  does  In  Olmstead's  sesqulcentennlal 
year,  must  culminate  in  saving  his  terraces. 
There  are  other  ways  of  solving  the  practi- 
cal problems  of  what  to  do  with  seven-mU- 
lion  tourists,  where  to  place  truck  docks, 
and  how  to  meet  the  demand  for  office 
space.  There  Is  no  reason  to  destroy  a  na- 
tional architectural  masterpiece  for  a  ques- 
tionable expediency. 


VOTING  RECORD  OF  LAWRENCE  J. 
HOGAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Hogan)  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  insure 
the  fullest  possible  public  access  to  the 
votes  I  have  cast  in  Congress  I  now  re- 
quest permission  to  insert  in  the  Record 
the  following  complete  compilation  of 
my  voting  record  in  the  first  session  of 
the  92d  Congress: 

Voting  Recobo  of  Lawrence  J.  Hocan,  92o 
Congress,  First  Session 

[Passed   (P)    or  Defeated   (D)   by  House  of 
Representatives  ] 

AGRICT7LTTTRE 

Voted: 

For  a  bill  to  permit  American  wine  pro- 
ducers to  display  their  products  at  inter- 
national trade  fairs.     (P) 

For  the  continuation  of  the  International 
Coffee  Agreement  Act  of  1968.     (P) 

For  a  three-year  extension  of  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1948  to  retain,  the  long-term  price 
stabilization  effect  of  the  Sugar  Act  and  the 
long-term  protection  it  has  afforded  to  Amer- 
ican sugar  producing  areas.     (P) 

For  cooperative  agreements  between  the 
Agriculture  Secretary  and  states  and  locali- 
ties to  aid  law  enforcement  In  National  For- 
ests, with  provisions  for  federal  reimburse- 
ment for  expenditures  by  states  and  locali- 
ties in  connection  with  such  law  enforcement 
activities.     (P) 

For  broadening  and  expanding  the  powers 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  cooperate 
with  countries  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  to 
prevent  or  retard  communicable  diseases  of 
animals,  where  the  Secretary  deems  such  ac- 
tion necessary  to  protect  the  livestock,  poul- 
try, and  related  industries  of  the  United 
States.     (P) 

For  the  modernization  and  consolidation 
of  existing  Farm  Credit  law  to  meet  current 
and  future  rural  credit  needs  and  to  provide 
for  the  farmer-owned  cooperative  system  of 
making  credit  available  to  farmers  and 
ranchers  and  their  cooperatives.     (P) 

For  continuation  of  the  International  Cof- 
fee Agreement  Act  of  1968  until  Septem- 
ber 30,  1973.     (P) 

Affriculture  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1972 

For  a  limitation  of  930,000  per  crop  per 
farm  oq  farm  subsidies  except  on  sugar  and 
wool.  (P) 

For  an  amendment  to  forbid  fimdlng  of 
any  stream  channelization  project  adminis- 
tered under  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  un- 
less the  project  was  in  the  construction  stage 
before  July  1, 1971.  (D) 

Against  an  amendment  to  forbid  food 
stamps  to  households  needing  assistance  be- 
cause any  member  of  the  household  is  on 
strike.  (D) 

After  a  Senate-House  Conference  to  resolve 
differences  between  the  two  versions  of  the 
bill,  voted  against  the  •13.3  billion  Agricul- 
ture Appropriations  bill  because  It  apjMD- 
priated  $1.17  billion  more  than  the  budget 
request  and  because  it  did  not  contain  a 
920,000  limit  on  most  farm  subsidy  pay- 
ments. (P) 
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Reserve  bill  to  provide  for  the  stoiage  ot 
grain  reserves  only  In  producer-owne< ,  facil- 
ities rather  than  In  both  prod  ucerf owned 
and  commercial  storage  facllltlea.  (D) 

For  an  amendment  to  strike  froin  the 
wheat  and  feed  grains  loan-rate  amer  Iment 
the  provision  for  a  25  percent  Incr^ue  In 
loan  levels.  (O) 

For  an  amendment  which  would  hive  re 
quired  the  release  price  of  grain  rese:  vee  to 
be  set  at   100  percent  of  the  comm  jdlty's 
parity  price  instead  of  at  120  percent  of  the 
past  five-year  average  market  price.  ( D) 

Agalnat  an  amendment  which  woulc  have 
allowed  the  Agriculture  Secretary  to  store 
the  grain  reserves  In  the  homes  of  "hungry 
Americans"  unable  to  afford  sufficient  food 
to  maintain  their  good  health.  (D) 

Against  the  establishment  of  a  r  serve 
supply  of  up  to  300  mUllon  bushels  of  '  irheat 
and  25  million  tons  of  feed  grains.  (P) 

ClVn.   RIGHTS 

Voted : 

For  a  $600,000  increase  to  $4  million  1  a  the 
appropriations  for  the  U.S.  Commlasl(  n  on 
Civil  Rights.  (P) 

Against  a  substitute  amendment  pro^  iding 
court  enforcement  powers  in  lieu  of  cease 
and  desist"  authority  for  the  Equal  En  ploy- 
ment  Opportunity  Commission.  (P)  Or  final 
passage,  voted  for  this  substitute  measure 
when  it  was  clear  that  the  "cease  and  d  »ist" 
measure  had  failed.  (P) 

For  an  amendment  to  the  Joint  resol  utlon 
proposing  an  equal  rights  amendment  1  o  the 
Constitution  clarifying  that  the  rights  re- 
ferred to  in  the  resolution  were  tho «  of 
people,  including  both  citizens  and  non- 
cltlzens.  (D) 

For  an  amendment  to  the  equal  i  Ighta 
amendment  to  retain  Congressional  autl  orlty 
to  exempt  women  from  the  draft  and  i  ?tain 
laws  characterized  as  "reasonably  prom  sting 
the  health  and  safety  of  the  people."  (E  )  On 
final  passage,  voted  for  the  Joint  resol  itlon 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constiti  itlon 
of  the  United  States  relative  to  equal  r  ghts 
for  men  and  women.  (P) 

For  a  motion  to  discharge  the  Comm  ttee 
on  the  Judiciary  from  fvu-ther  considers  tlon 
of  the  resolution  to  amend  the  Constitu  tlon 
with  regard  to  prayer  in  public  buildings.  (P) 
For  the  resolution  proposing  an  ami  nd- 
ment  to  the  Constitution  with  respect  to  the 
offering  of  prayer  in  public  buildings.  (D 

For  equality  of  treatment  for  mar -led 
women  federal  employees  with  respect  to 
preference  eligible  employment  benefits,  c  )st- 
of-llvlng  allowances  In  foreign  areas,  md 
regulations  concerning  marital  status  ( en- 
erally.  (P) 

CRIME,   DRUG    ABUSE,   LAW   ENFORCEMENI 

Voted: 

For  an  amandment  to  the  Omnibus  Cr  me 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  to  j  ro- 
vide  for  the  development  and  operatlou  of 
treatment  programs  for  certain  drug  abu;  ers 
who  are  confined  to  or  released  from  con  ec- 
tlonal  institutions  and  facilities.  (P) 

For  an  increase  on  the  limit  on  dues  for 
U.S.  membership  in  the  International  Cr  m- 
Inal  Police  Organization.  (P) 

For  establishment  of  an  Independent  In  itl- 
tute  for  Continuing  Studies  of  Juve  ille 
JusUce.  (D) 

For  the  temporary  assignment  of  a  T.S. 
Magistrate  from  one  Judicial  district  to  in- 
other.  (P) 

Against  r.  motion  to  kill  a  bill  which  J  re- 
posed establishing  by  law  the  canine  corp  i  in 
the  DC.  police  department.  (D)  After  de  eat 
of  this  motion  the  bill  passed  by  a  v  ilce 
vote. 

For  payment  of  the  cost  of  medical,  su  gi- 
cal,  hospitai,  or  related  health  care  serv  cea 
for  DC.  policemen,  firemen,  U.S.  Park  Pol  Ice, 
the  Executive  Protective  Services,  and  the 
U.S.  Secret  Service,  retired  for  total  disabil- 
ity incurred  in  the  line  of  duty.  (P) 


For  a  treatment  and  rehabilitation  program 
In  the  Veterans  AdnUnlstratlon  for  service- 
men and  veterans  suffering  from  drug  abuse 
or  drug  dependency.  (P) 

ECONOMICS    AND   ECONOMIC   DEVELOPMENT 

Voted: 

Against  an  increase  in  the  national  debt 
ceiling  from  $396  billion  to  $430  billion.  (P) 
This  vote  was  cast  In  protest  of  excessive 
government  spending. 

For  additional  financing  for  rural  tele> 
phone  service  by  setting  up  a  Rural  Tele- 
phone Bank  with  Initial  government  financ- 
ing, but  with  the  object  that  It  would 
eventually  be  privately  controlled.   (P) 

Against  an  amendment  to  the  National 
Debt  Celling  bill  to  disallow  the  aale  of  $10 
billion  in  government  bonds  at  Interest  rates 
higher  than  the  old  4>4%  celling.  (D) 

For  the  continuation  of  various  small  busi- 
ness programs  through  fiscal  year  1972  and 
to  Increase  the  ceUlng  on  SBA  business  loans 
from  $2.2  billion  to  $3.1  bllUon.  (P) 

For  a  $5.5  billion  authorization  bill  which 
Included  $2  billion  for  a  proposed  public 
works  acceleration  program  as  well  as  fimds 
for  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965,  and  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act.  (P) 

For  a  90%  federal  loan  guarantee  from 
banks  to  major  businesses  In  financial 
trouble  Instead  of  a  100%  guarantee.  (D) 

Against  federal  emergency  loan  guarantees 
for  financially  distressed  major  businesses 
(P) 

Against  the  blU  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  to  exclude  the  bank's 
receipts  and  disbursements  from  the  U.S. 
budget  and  to  increase  the  celling  on  the 
bank's  loans,  guarantees  and  export  Insur- 
ance. This  vote  was  a  protest  against  accept- 
ance of  a  Senate  provision  to  water  down  a 
prohibition  against  bank  financing  to  na- 
tions which  support  nations  with  which 
we  are  In  armed  conflict.  (P) 

For  temporary  insurance  for  the  members' 
accounts  of  certain  Federal  Credit  Unions. 
(D) 

For  extension  of  the  duration  of  copyright 
protection  in  certain  cases.  (P) 

For  extension  of  the  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
set  the  maximum  Interest  rates  for  govern- 
ment-backed mortgages  through  June  30, 
1972.  (P) 

For  an  amendment  to  require  that  wage 
and  salary  increases  negotiated  before  the 
wage-price  freeze  began  August  15,  1971,  be 
paid  retroactively  If  price,  tax  budgetary  or 
productivity  increases  had  been  made  to 
accommodate  the  pay  Increases.  (P) 

Against  an  amendment  which  would  have 
required  that  all  information  submitted  In 
compliance  with  the  Implementation  of 
wage-price  controls  be  a  matter  of  public 
record  with  the  exception  of  trade  secrets 
and  processes.  (D) 

For  an  amendment  which  would  have  al- 
lowed Presidential  authority  to  review  pen- 
sion and  retirement  plans  which  the  Pha.se 
II  authority  bill  would  otherwise  exempt 
from  controls.  (D) 

For  extension  through  April  30,  1073,  of 
the  President's  authority  to  Implement 
Phase  II  of  his  economic  stabilization  plan 
of  controls  on  prices,  wages  and  Interest 
rates.  (P) 

EDUCATION 

Voted : 

Education  appropriations 

Against  an  amendment  to  the  Education 
appropriations  bill  which  would  have  added 
$728.6  million  to  the  appropriation  for  26 
separate  educational  programs.   (D) 

For  the  bill  making  appropriations  for  the 
Office  of  Education  and  related  agencies  for 
fiscal  year  1972,  including  an  anti-busing 
provision.  (P) 

For  tabling  a  motion  to  agree  to  the  Sen- 
ate amendments  which  proposed  spending 
$816  million  more  than  the  House  had  previ- 


ously voted  for  the  Office  ol  Education  ap- 
proprutions  bUl.  (P) 

For  a  $5,146  billion  appropriations  bill  for 
the  Office  of  Education  and  related  agencies 
for  fiscal  year  1972.  (P) 

Anti-busing  amendments 
Against  an  amendment  to  the  Education 
appropriations  bill  which  sought  to  strike  out 
anti-busing  provisions  Included  in  the  bill 
(D) 

For  a  motion  to  bring  to  the  House  floor 
a  resolution  directing  the  SecreUry  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  furnUh  the  House 
with  a  list  o<  public  school  systems  which 
will  be  receiving  federal  funds  and  which 
will  be  engaging  In  b\islng  school  children 
to  achieve  racial  ixUance.  (P) . 

For  adoption  of  the  resolution  requesting 
tlie  HEW  Secretary  to  Tumlsh  information 
on  busing  to  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  (P) 

Against  a  bill  to  assist  school  districts  to 
meet  special  problems  incident  to  desegrega- 
tion, and  to  the  elimination,  reduction,  or 
prevention  of  racial  isolation  In  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  (D)  The  objection  to 
this  bill  is  that  it  wovdd  have  authorized  fed- 
eral aid  part  of  which  would  be  used  to  pay 
for  busing. 

For  postponemeat  of  any  U.S.  District 
Court  order  to  force  busing  to  achieve  racial 
balance  until  such  time  as  the  Supreme 
Court  has  had  an  opportunity  to  act  on  any 
appeal.  (P) 

Per  the  Ashbrock  amendment  to  the 
Higher  EducaUon  bUl  prohibiting  the  use  of 
funds  for  busing  of  students  or  teachers  to 
overcome  racial  imbalance,  or  for  the  pxir- 
chase  of  equipment  for  such  transx>rtation. 
(P) 

For  an  amendment  to  the  Ashbrook 
amendment  adding  language  that  forbids 
any  officer  or  employee  of  HEW  or  the  Office 
of  Education,  or  any  other  Federal  agency, 
to  force  States  to  expend  States  or  local  funds 
for  purposes  for  which  Federal  funds  cannot 
be  expended,  particularly  busing.    (P) 

Against  an  amendment  to  the  Ashbrook 
amendment  that  would  exclude  local  educa- 
tion agencies  who  are  carrying  out  a  plan  of 
racial  desegregation  of  its  schools  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  a  court  of  competent  Juris- 
diction. (D) 

Against  an  amendment  to  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation bill  to  direct  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  to  make  a  full  and  complete  re- 
port on  the  needs  Incident  to  carrying  out 
plans  for  the  elimination  of  racial  segrega- 
tion in  elementary  and  secondary  schools  to 
be  completed  on  or  before  July  1,  1972.  (D) 
For  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  as  a  new 
title  to  the  Higher  Education  bill.  Including 
the  Ashbrook  anti-busing  amendment  and 
providing  a  definition  of  neighborhood 
schools.  (P) 

Higher  education  biU 

Against  an  amendment  to  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  to  revise  the  distribution  of  edu- 
cational opportunity  grants.   (D) 

Against  an  amendment  to  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation bill  which  sought  to  strike  out  Title 
VII — general  institutional  aid  to  Institutions 
of  higher  education.  (D) 

For  an  amendment  to  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion bill  to  place  the  requirement  that  each 
State  maintain  its  effort  in  higher  education 
on  the  Individual  institutions.  (P) 

For  an  amendment  to  the  Higher  Education 
bill  that  would  terminate  funds  to  any  in- 
stitution or  class  of  institutions,  after  a  final 
determination  that  the  institution  Is  In  vio- 
lation of  the  U.S.  Constitution.  (D) 

For  an  amendment  to  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion bUl  to  strike  out  TlUe  IX— Interns  for 
political  leaderahlp.  (P) 

I^r  an  amendment  to  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion bill  to  exdude  all-male  or  all -female 
undergraduate  schools  from  the  "prohibition 
of  sex  dlacrlmlnaUon"  language  In  the  bill 
(P). 
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Against  extending  the  benefits  of  land- 
grant  colleges  to  the  Colleges  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  and  the  University  of  Ouam.  (P) 

Against  restoring  Title  XIV  to  the  Higher 
Education  bill  to  establish  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Education.  (P) 

For  an  amendment  to  tb«  Higher  Educa- 
tion Wll  to  strike  out  Title  XV — establishing 
a  program  of  Ethnic  Heritage  Studies.  (P) 

For  a  comprehensive  study  before  imple- 
mentation of  any  new  Federal  youth  camp 
standards.  (P) 

For  amending  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1966  and  other  acts  dealing  with  higher 
education  to  Incorporate  the  various  anti- 
busing  amendments  included  In  the  previous 
section.  (P) 

For  a  one-year  extension  of  the  student 
loan  and  scholarship  provisions  of  Titles  VII 
and  vm  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 

(P) 

For  increased  manpower  for  the  health 
professions.  (P) 

For  training  more  nurses.  (P) 

Against  an  amendment  to  the  Military 
Health  Personnel  bill  that  sought  to  strike 
out  language  providing  that  the  Uniformed 
Services  University  of  Health  Sciences  be  lo- 
cated within  25  miles  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. (D) 

For  the  establishment  of  a  Uniformed 
Services  University  of  the  Health  Sciences. 
(P) 

For  VA  assistance  in  the  establishment  of 
new  state  medical  schools,  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  existing  medical  schools  affiliated 
with  the  Veterans  Administration,  and  for 
the  development  of  cooperative  arrangements, 
between  the  VA  and  higher  education  and 
medical  Institutions.  (P) 

For  the  transfer  of  $150  million  to  provide 
for  additional  funds  for  free  and  reduced 
cost  lunch  programs  for  poor  children.   (P) 

For  a  Joint  resolution  to  assure  that  every 
needy  school  child  will  receive  a  free  or  re- 
duced price  lunch  as  required  by  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act.  (P) 

INVnONMENT/POLLUnON    CONTBOL/CONSKRVA- 
TTON 

Voted: 

For  a  national  environmental  data  system 
to  serve  as  a  national  clearinghouse  for  in- 
formation on  environmental  subjects.  (P) 

For  a  crlmlal  penalty  for  shooting  at  cer- 
tain birds,  fish,  and  other  animals  from  or 
by  aircraft.  (P) 

For  a  $2.35  billion  Interior  appropriations 
bill  for  fiscal  year  1972.  (P) 

For  a  resolution  to  establish  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Environment  in  the  Congress. 
(P) 

For  controls  on  the  dumping  of  wastes  In 
the  oceans,  coastal  and  other  waters  and  for 
establishment  of  a  marine  sanctuaries  pro- 
gram. (P) 

Against  an  amendment  to  the  pesticide  bill 
to  strike  the  stipulation  that  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  not  consider  'lack 
of  essentiality"  a  criterion  for  denying  regis- 
tration of  any  pesticides.  (D) 

Against  an  amendment  to  allow  Judicial  re- 
view of  EPA's  pesticide  actions  for  "any  per- 
son adversely  affected"  rather  than  "any  party 
at  Interest."  (D) 

Against  an  amendment  which  would  deny 
reimbursement  of  funds  to  producers  for 
pesticides  removed  from  the  market,  unless 
the  producer  can  show  that  the  pesticides' 
harmful  effects  could  not  have  been  antici- 
pated. (D) 

For  amending  the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fun- 
gicide and  Rodentlclde  Act  to  provide  more 
comprehensive  regulation  and  contrrt  over 
the  manufacture,  distribution  and  use  of 
pesticides.  (P) 

Against  the  creation  of  a  Marine  Mftrnmai. 
Commission  and  requiring  a  permit  for  the 
klUlng  of  sea  mammals  either  for  commercial 
*""T>08es  or  for  tipctrt.  (D) 


AUuKa  Native  claims  settlement  bill 

Against  an  amendment  to  the  Alaska  Na- 
tives Land  Claims  Act  to  provide  oomprelien- 
slve  land  planning  for  Alaska  In  addition  to 
settlement  for  the  Alaska  Natives.  (D) 

For  the  settlement  of  the  land  claims  of 
the  Alaska  Natives.  (P) 

After  a  Senate-House  Conference  to  resolve 
differences  between  two  versions  of  the  bill, 
voted  for  the  settlement  of  certain  land 
claims  of  Alaskan  natives  by  granting  them 
full  title  to  40  million  acres  of  land,  $463.5 
million  over  a  ten-year  period  and  $500  mil- 
lion from  mineral  revenues.  (P) 

Against  establishment  of  a  select  com- 
mittee of  the  House  to  conduct  an  investiga- 
tion of  all  aspects  of  the  energy  reeoiuces  of 
the  United  States.  (D) 

FOREIGN   AFFAIRS 

Voted: 

Against  the  authorization  of  a  $5  million 
U.  S.  contribution  to  pay  claims  for  damages 
to  Micronesian  Islands  inhabitants  arising 
out  of  World  War  II  hostilities,  establishment 
of  a  Micronesian  Claims  Commission,  and 
authorization  of  the  payment  of  noncombat 
Micronesian  claims  for  the  period  prior  to 
July  1,  1951.  (P) 

For  a  motion  to  table  a  resolution  request- 
ing the  President  to  furnish  the  text  of  the 
Vietnam  Papers,  contents  of  which  had  been 
leaked  to  the  press.  (P) 

For  the  authorization  of  $3,444  million  in 
foreign  aid  for  fiscal  year  1972,  and  $3,494 
million  for  fiscal  year  1973.  (P) 

For  an  amendment  which  sought  to  cut  the 
Peace  Corps  authorization  by  $27  million. 
(D) 

For  a  resolution  calling  for  the  humane 
treatment  and  release  of  V£.  prisoners  of 
war  held  by  the  North  Vietnamese  and  its  al- 
lies in  Southeast  Asia.  (P) 

For  a  Senate  amendment  to  the  Military 
Procurement  authorization  to  remove  the 
U.  S.  embargo  on  the  importation  of  chrome 
ore  from  Rhodesia.  (P) 

For  authorization  of  $36  million  for  fiscal 
year  1972  and  $38.5  mllUon  for  fiscal  year 
1973  operations  of  Radio  Free  Europe  and 
Radio  Liberty.  (P) 

For  the  sale  of  certain  U.S.-flag  passenger 
vessels  to  foreign  purchasers.  (P) 

For  loans  of  16  naval  vessels  to  Spain,  Tur- 
key, Greece,  Italy  and  South  Korea.  (P) 

Against  an  amendment  to  Include  in  the 
foreign  operations  appropriations  $50  million. 
In  additional  appropriations  for  the  U.S.  con- 
tribution to  the  U.  N.  development  program 
for  underdeveloped  countries.  (D) 

For  a  $3  billion  appropriations  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1972  for  foreign  operations  includ- 
ing funds  for  the  Agency  for  International 
Develc^ment,  Peace  Corps  and  foreign  eco- 
nomic and  military  assistance.  (P) 

For  continuing  ^proprlatlons  for  foreign 
operations  through  February  22,  1972.  or  un- 
til the  regiUar  fiscal  1972  aprc^rlatlons  for 
foreign  operations  Is  enacted  Into  law.  (P) 

For  tabling  the  motion  to  Instruct  House 
conferees  on  the  foreign  aid  bill  to  agree  to 
the  Mansfield  amendment  to  the  foreign  as- 
sistance bill  which  would  have  required 
complete  U.  8.  withdrawal  from  Indochina, 
contingent  upon  the  release  of  prisoners  of 
war  within  six  months  after  enactment  of 
the  bUl.  (P) 

GOVESmcXNT  EMPLOTXXS 

For  equality  of  treatment  for  married 
women  federal  employees  with  respect  to 
preference  eligible  en4>loyment  benefits, 
cost-of-living  allowances  In  foreign  ai«as, 
and  regulations  concerning  marital  status 
generally.  (P) 

Against  an  amendment  to  the  Government 
Blue-Collar  Wage  Board  bill  to  exclude  em- 
ployees paid  by  nonapprc^rlated  funds.  (D) 
After  defeat  of  this  amendment,  the  House 
passed  on  a  voice  vote  the  bill  to  reorganize 


the  pay  schedules  with  pay  increases  for  pre- 
vailing wage  rate  federal  employees. 

For  the  resolution  disapproving  the  alter- 
nate pay  plan  for  pay  adjustments  for  federal 
employees  under  statutory  pay  systems.  (D) 

For  the  bill  to  provide  maximum  entrance 
and  retention  ages,  training,  and  early  re- 
tirement for  air  traffic  controllers.  (P) 

GOVERNMENT   OPERATIONS 

Voted: 

For  a  two-year  extension  of  the  period 
within  which  the  President  may  transmit  to 
Congress  reorganization  plans  under  the  Re- 
organization Act  of  1949  concerning  the 
executive  branch  of  the  federal  government. 
(P) 

For  the  $4,067  million  Appropriations  bill 
for  the  State,  Justice,  and  Commerce  Depart- 
ments for  fiscal  year  1972.  (P) 

For  the  $18.3  billion  Appropriations  bill 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  NASA,  and  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration for  fiscal  year  1972.  (P) 

For  the  $8,156  mllUon  Transportation  Ap- 
propriations bill  for  fiscal  year  1972.  (P) 

For  an  amendment  to  the  HUD,  Space, 
Science,  VA  Appropriations  which  would 
strike  out  $3  million  for  counseling  services 
for  the  Federal  Housing  Administration.  (D) 
After  defeat  of  this  amendment,  the  $18.1 
bllUon  appropriations  bill  passed  on  a  voice 
vote. 

For  the  $2.7  billion  Transportation  Appro- 
priations bill  for  fiscal  year  1972.  (P) 

For  an  amendment  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  Authorization  bill  to  cut  out 
$3.6  million  for  a  demonstration  atomic  waste 
repository  project  In  Kansas.  (D)  After  de- 
feat of  this  amendment,  the  House  passed 
the  AEC  Authorization  on  a  voice  vote. 

For  a  resolution  giving  authority  for  agen- 
cies whose  appropriations  bills  had  not  yet 
passed  to  continue  spending  at  previous 
year's  levels.  (P) 

For  the  establishment  of  a  National  Advi- 
sory Committee  on  the  Oceans  and  Atmos- 
phere. (P) 

For  the  Supplemental  Appropriations  bill 
for  fiscal  year  1971  which  provided  $6.9  bil- 
lion for  various  agencies.  (P) 

Against  a  resolution  which  disapproved  of 
Presidential  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1, 
which  proposed  a  new  agency  called  ACTION 
to  Include  VISTA  and  various  other  volun- 
teer programs.  (D) 

For  the  $622  mUlion  National  Science 
Foimdation  authorization  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1972.   (P) 

For  the  $3.4  bllUon  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  authorization  bill 
for  fiscal  year  1972.  (P) 

For  the  $460  million  Legislative  Appropria. 
tions  bill  for  fiscal  year  1972.  (P) 

For  the  $4.5  bllUon  Treasury-Postal  Serv 
Ice  Appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  rear  197X 
(P) 

For  a  resolution  making  further  continu- 
ing expropriations  for  fiscal  year  1972.  (P) 
For  an  amendment  to  limit  the  consumer 
protection  agency  Intervention  in  agency  and 
court  proceedings  to  an  advisory  status.  (D) 
Against  an  amendment  that  sought  to  ex- 
tend the  authority  of  the  consumer  protec- 
tion agency  to  participation  in  informal  pro- 
ceedings and  In  adjudication  seeking  primar- 
Uy  to  impose  a  fine  or  penalty.  (D) 

For  the  establishment  of  an  Office  of  Con- 
sumer Affairs  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  and  a  Consumer  Protection  Agency 
in  order  to  secure  within  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment effective  protection  and  representa- 
tion of  the  interests  of  consumers.  (P) 

For  further  continuing  appropriations  for 
departments  and  agencies  whose  regular  fis- 
cal 1972  appropriations  have  not  yet  been  en- 
acted into  law.  (P) 

For  a  $786  million  supplemental  appropri- 
ations for  several  departments  and  agencies 
for  fiscal  year  1972.  (P) 
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Vor  an  addltlanal  $2  million  approprli  tlon 

for  the  Transportation  Department's  lnt4  m»- 
tlonal  aeronautical  exposition  at  Dulles  Air- 
port in  1972.  (D) 

Against  the  continuation  of  aaslstano  i  for 
schools  In  federally  Impacted  areas  by  pro- 
viding that  federal  property  transfent  1  to 
the  Postal  Service  In  these  areas  will  re  oaln 
federal   property  for   two  years.    (P) 

For  a  93.4  billion  supplemental  applan- 
ations bill  for  various  departments  and  fgen- 
clee  for  fiscal  year  1973.  (P) 

Supersonic  transport 

Against  an  antl-SST  amendment  td  the 
resolution  making  further  continuing  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  year  1971.  (P)  After 
adoption  of  the  antl-SST  amendment]  the 
resolution  was  passed  on  a  voice  vote.     1 

For  an  amendment  to  the  Supplem<  ntal 
Appropriations  bill  to  revive  funding  foi  the 
SST  by  usmg  $85.3  million  for  S8T  protc  type 
construction  rather  than  for  SST  tern  Ina- 
tlon.  (P)  After  adoption  of  the  amendn  lent, 
the  House  passed  the  Supplemental  Appr  »prl- 
atlons  bin  on  a  voice  vote. 

Against  a  Senate  amendment  to  the  Tikns- 
portatlon  Appropriations  bill  to  pay  )68.6 
million  to  various  aircraft  companies  to  <  over 
termination  costs  on  the  SST  project.   (P) 

HEALTH    WKL7AKX    SAFTrT 

Voted: 

For  a  one-year  extension  of  the  student 
loan  and  scholarship  provisions  of  Titles  VII 
and  VIII  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Wet. 

(P) 

Against  the  modified  closed  rule  for  don- 
Blderatlon  of  H.R.  1,  the  Welfare  Reform>  So- 
cial Security  bill,  to  open  the  bill  to  more 
amendments  than  the  modified  closed  rule 
permitted.  (P) 

For  a  motion  to  strike  out  Title  IV,  the 
Family  Assistance  Plan,  from  the  omn  bus 

rhe 
■ep- 


the 


Welfare  Reform/Social  Security  bill. 
Family  Assistance  Plan,  In  my  opinion, 
resented  additional  Federal  expenditure^  for 
welfare  recipients  without  adequate  ref  >rm 
provisions  to  correct  existing  abuses, 
motion  to  strike  was  the  only  vote  alldwed 
under  the  modified  closed  rule  under  wplch 
the  bill  came  to  the  floor. )  (D) 

For  the  omnibus  Welfare  Reform/S^lal 
Security  bill.  Including  TlUe  rv,  after 
motion  to  strike  It  was  defeated.  (P) 

For  Increased  manpower  for  the  health  |pro- 
fesslons.  (P) 

For  training  more  nurses.  (P) 

For  a  motion  to  kill  the  bill  permitting 
more  states  to  allow  102-Inch  wide  Imtead 
of  96-lnch  wide  buses  to  use  the  Interstate 
Highway  System  within  their  borders. 
After  defeat  of  this  motion,  the  bill  passed 
by  a  voice  vote. 

For  a  resolution  expressing  the  senie  of 
Congress  that  certain  Public  Health  Service 
facilities  remain  open  and  within  the  Public 
Health  Service.  (P) 

For  promoting  the  safety  of  ports,  bai  bors, 
waterfront  areas,  and  navigable  waters  c  f  the 
United  States.  (P) 

Against  an  amendment  to  the  Ml  Itary 
Health  Personnel  bill  that  sought  to  i  rtrlke 
out  language  providing  that  the  Unifc  rmed 
Services  University  of  Health  Scleno «  be 
located  within  25  miles  of  the  Dlstrl  ct  of 
Columbia.  (D) 

For  the  establishment  of  a  Unlformi 
ices  University  of  the  Health  Sciences. 

For    strengthening    the    National 
Institute    and   the    National    Instltul 
Health  In  order  to  conquer  cancer 
as  possible.  (P) 

Labc^-HEW  apprcypriations 

Against  an  amendment  to  the  LaborlHEW 
Appropriations  bill  adding  an  additional 
9200  million  to  the  bill  for  health  anq  hos- 
pital programs.  (D) 

Against  an  amendment  to  the  Labor-taEW 
Appropriations  bill  adding  $82.4  mllllo  t  for 
vocational  rehabilitation  programs.  In    Edi- 


tion to  other  money  in  the  bill  for  the  pur- 
pose. (P)  

Against  an  amendment  to  the  Labor-HSW 
Appropriations  bUl  adding  $64  million  for 
child  welfare  services.  In  addition  to  the 
amounts  already  In  the  bill  for  this  pur- 
pose.  (D)  

For  the  $20.6  billion  Labor-HEW  Appro- 
priations blU  for  fiscal  year  1973.  (P) 

Against  the  $30.8  billion  labor-HEW  Ap- 
propriations bill  after  the  addition  of  Sen- 
ate amendments  Increasing  the  appropria- 
tion over  the  House  version.  (P) 

Economic  Opportunity  Act  amendments 

Against  an  amendment  to  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  amendments  to  reduce  the 
population  requirement  from  100,000  to  10,- 
000  to  qualify  as  a  prime  sponsor  for  bene- 
fits under  the  comprehensive  child  develop- 
ment provisions.  (P) 

For  an  amendment  which  sought  to  co- 
ordinate child  development  programs  with 
other  federal  day  care  programs  by  reducing 
the  level  under  which  a  family  of  four 
would  be  entitled  to  free  day  care  service 
from  $6,960  to  $4,330.  (D) 

Against  an  amendment  establishing  as  a 
new  title  to  the  bill,  the  Comprehensive 
Child  Development  Act.  (P)  I  opposed  this 
partlc'ilar  child  development  program  be- 
cause the  provisions  of  this  bill  would  have 
created  an  unworkable  administrative  and 
fiscal  monstrosity. 

Against  an  amendment  to  strike  the  auto- 
matic 4  percent  set-aside  for  Puerto  Rico  of 
OEO  funds  for  Head  Start,  local  initiative, 
and  other  programs  and  place  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  trust  territories  In  the  same  position 
as  the  States.  (P) 

For  an  amendment  to  strike  Title  X,  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation.  (D)  I  opposed 
the  provisions  creating  this  corporation  be- 
cause by  allowing  it  to  operate  free  from 
Congressional  or  Executive  control.  It  might 
finance  adversary  proceedings  against  Qov- 
ernment  at  all  levels. 

For  a  motion  to  kill  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  amendments  as  amended  with 
the  new  title,  the  Comprehensive  Child  De- 
velopment Act.  (P) 

For  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  amend- 
ments Including  a  Comprehensive  Child  Care 
title  whose  provisions  are  In  accord  with  pro- 
visions originally  Included  In  the  Welfare 
Reform/Social  Security  bill.  (P) 

Against  the  Economic  Opportunity  amend- 
ments as  amended  by  the  Senate  to  authorize 
the  establishment  of  a  comprehensive  child 
development  program  and  to  establish  a  pri- 
vate, nonprofit  legal  services  corporation.  (P) 
This  bUl  was  later  vetoed  by  the  President. 
Black  lung  disease 

For  extending  black  lung  benefits  to  or- 
phans whose  fathers  die  of  pneumoconiosis. 
(D)  Because  this  vote  was  taken  under  8\is- 
penslon  of  the  rales  and  the  bill  failed  to 
pass  by  a  2/3  majority,  it  had  to  be  recon- 
sidered under  regular  House  procedure  al- 
lowing the  bill  to  be  amended. 

For  reduction  of  the  social  security  dis- 
ability payments  for  miners  eligible  for  and 
receiving  black  lung  benefits  so  that  their 
social  security  benefits  would  be  figured  on  a 
comparable  basis  with  accident  vlotims  re- 
ceiving compensation  under  state  law  'in- 
stead  of   on   a   more   favorable    basis.    (D) 

Against  deletion  of  provlslona  extending 
federal  participation  in  the  black  lung  pro- 
gram for  additional  years  until  January  li 
1976.     (D) 

For  extension  of  black  lung  benefits  to 
orphans  of  miners  who  die  of  pneumoconiosis 
(black  lung  disease) .     (P) 

LABOB   AND   trKXlCPLOTlCKMT 

Voted: 

For  a  10  percent  Increaae  in  railroad  re- 
tirement annuities.     (P) 

For  a  resolution  to  end  temporarily  the 
railway  signalmen's  strike  with  a  temporary 
prohibition  of  strikes  and  lockouts  in  regard 


to  this  dispute  and  providing  for  an  interim 
13.6%  pay  Increase  for  the  signalmen.     (P) 

For  an  amendment  which  proposed  a  man- 
power revenue  sharing  prognun  as  a  sub- 
Btltute  for  the  authorization  ol  funds  for 
public  service  Jobs  for  the  unemployed  with- 
out revenue  sharing.     (D) 

Against  an  authorlaatlon  of  $4.9  billion  for 
fiscal  year  1971-75  for  federal  funds  for  pub- 
lic service  Jobs  at  the  state  and  local  level 
in  an  effort  to  provide  more  employment. 
(P) 

For  an  authorization  of  $2.5  billion  re- 
duced from  $4.0  billion  during  a  Senate- 
House  Conference)  to  provide  public  aerrice 
Jobs  at  the  state  and  local  level.     (P) 

Against  an  amendment  proposing  that  the 
formula  for  distributing  funds  under  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act  should  be  based 
solely  on  the  proportion  unemployment  In 
e«M^  state  bears  to  unemployment  in  the 
whole  Umted  States.     (D) 

Against  an  amendment  proposing  that  no 
funds  in  the  Emergency  Employment  Ap- 
propriations be  used  to  pay  any  applicant 
state  or  local  government  or  its  officers  or 
employees  for  administering  the  program  or 
reviewing  the  ^plication  for  funds.     (D) 

For  a  $1  billion  appropriations  for  the 
Labor  Department  to  put  into  effect  a  plan 
for  federally  subsidized  public  .Mrvice  Jobs 
at  the  state  and  local  level.     (P)  ^^ 

For  a  supplemental  appropriation  for  the 
Depcurtment  of  Labor  for  fiscal  year  1073. 
(P) 

For  extension  of  emergency  unemployment 
compensation  for  an  additional  13  weeks. 
(P) 

HKTROPOLPrAN   WASHINGTON  AJTAnS 

Voted: 

Agfalnst  a  motion  to  kill  a  bill  which  pro- 
posed establishing  by  law  the  canine  corps 
In  the  D.C.  police  department.  (D)  After 
defeat  of  this  motion,  the  bill  passed  by  a 
voice  vote. 

For  a  bill  which  would  have  authorized 
holders  of  D.C.  liquor  store  licenses  to  sell 
their  licenses  back  to  the  D.C.  Government 
(D) 

For  an  amendment  to  the  Supplemental 
Appropriations  bill  to  restore  to  the  bill 
$34.2  million  in  subway  funds  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.     (D) 

For  payment  of  the  cost  of  medical,  sur- 
gical, boq>ltaI,  or  related  health  care  serv- 
ices for  D.C.  policemen,  firemen.  U.S.  Park 
Police,  the  Executive  Protection  Service,  and 
the  VS.  Secret  Service,  retired  for  total  dis- 
ability Incurred  in  the  line  of  duty.     (P) 

Against  a  two-year  extension  of  existing 
authority  for  the  erection  of  a  memorial  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  Mary  McLeod 
Bethune.  During  the  debate  It  was  alleged 
that  Mary  McLeod  Bethune  bad  been  a  Com- 
munist. (P) 

For  authorization  of  $130  million  in  grants 
and  federally  guaranteed  loans  to  finance 
hospital  construction  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. (D). 

For  an  additional  $2  million  appropriation 
for  the  Transportation  Department's  inter- 
national aeronautical  exposition  at  Dulles 
Airport  in  1972.  (D) 

D.C.  revenue  bill 

Against  an  amendment  to  the  D.C.  Revenue 
bill  that  sought  to  reduce  the  Federal  pay- 
ment to  the  District  ot  Columbia  by  $44  mil- 
lion. (D) 

Against  an  amendment  to  the  D.C.  Revenue 
bill  that  sought  to  reduce  the  Federal  pay- 
ment to  the  District  of  Columbia  by  $3S 
mlUlon.  (D) 

Against  an  amendment  that  sought  to  pro- 
vide coverage  for  area  truck  drivers  under  the 
D.C.  Minimum  Wage  Act,  and  to  provide  over- 
time pay  for  work  over  40  hours  a  week  or 
provide  ICC  certification.  (D) 

For  the  bin  to  provide  additional  revenue 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  for  fiscal  year 
1972  and  1973.  (P) 
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D.C,  itppropriatUma  bill 

For  an  amendment  to  the  D.C.  Appropria- 
tions bill  to  appropriate  $72  mUllon  for  the 
District  of  Columbia's  share  of  costs  during 
fiscal  year  1971  and  1972  for  continued  con- 
struction of  the  METRO.  (P) 

Against  an  amendment  which  would  have 
halted  subway  funding  until  METOO  com- 
plies with  provisions  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1969.  (D) 

After  a  Senate-House  Conference  to  re- 
solve differences  between  the  two  versions  of 
the  bill,  voted  for  a  $932.6  million  District 
of  Columbia  appropriations  measure  for  fiscal 
year  1972.  (P) 

MmXART    AND   SECDBriT 

Voted: 

For  a  $508  million  authorization  for  marl- 
time  programs,  including  ship  construction 
subsidies  for  fiscal  year  1972.  (P) 

For  an  Increased  authorization  of  $670,000, 
Instead  of  $450,000,  for  the  expenses  of  the 
House  Internal  Security  Conunittee.  (P) 

Against  a  motion  that  the  Internal  Security 
Committee  authorization  be  reconunltted  to 
the  House  Administration  Ct^nmlttee  with 
Instructions  that  bearings  be  held  on  the 
necessity  of  the  $570,000  authorization.  (D) 

For  a  $570,000  authorization  for  the  House 
Committee  on  Internal  Security.  (P) 

Against  an  amendment  to  limit  ABM  fund- 
ing to  that  necessary  to  complete  work  at 
the  Grand  Forks  and  Malmstrom  bases  dur- 
mg  the  SALT  negotiations  and  to  cut  $51  mll- 
Uon  in  SAFEGUARD  funds.  (D) 

Against  an  amendment  to  cut  $370.2  mil- 
lion for  development  of  the  B-1  manned 
bomber.  (D) 

Against  a  reduction  of  $507  million  in  pro- 
posed research  and  development  funds,  in 
effect  a  cutback  to  fiscal  1971  fimding  level 
plus  a  five  percent  allowance  for  inflation. 
(D) 

Against  a  reduction  of  proposed  1972  re- 
search and  development  funds  In  the  Military 
Procurement  Authorization  to  the  fiscal  1071 
appropriation  level.  (D) 

For  the  $2.4  billion  military  conatructlon 
authorization  bill  for  fiscal  year  1972.   (P) 
For  the  $21  billion  Military  Procurement 
Authorization  for  weapons  research  and  pro- 
curement for  fiscal  year  1972.  (P) 

For  the  military  construction  appropri- 
ations bill  for  fiscal  year  1972.  (P) 

Against  an  amendment  to  strike  out 
$801,600,000  for  procurement  of  F-14  air- 
planes from  the  Defense  Appropriations  bill. 
(D) 

Against  an  amendment  that  sought  to 
limit  funding  for  any  additional  active  duty 
personnel  (over  the  number  provided  in  the 
Defense  Appropriations  bill)  that  the  Pres- 
ident may  deem  necessary  over  a  60-day 
period.  (D) 

Against  an  amendment  that  would  limit 
total  net  expenditures  to  95  percent  of  the 
funds  budgeted  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, resulting  in  a  cut  of  $3.8  billion.  (D) 
Against  an  amendment  that  sought  to  re- 
duce total  Defense  Appropriations  to  the 
fiscal  year  1971  level,  a  reduction  of  $1.6 
blUlon.   (D) 

For  the  $70  billion  Defense  Appropriations 
bui  for  fiscal  year  1972.  (P) 

For  a  motion  to  permit  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board  to  assume  the  func- 
tion of  holding  hearings  to  determine  what 
organizations  should  be  considered  as  sub- 
versive. (P) 

For  an  amendment  that  the  repeal  of  the 
detention  camp  provisions  of  the  Internal 
Seciurlty  Act  should  not  be  construed  to  af- 
fect the  powers  of  the  President  under  the 
Constitution  or  other  laws  of  the  United 
States,  provided  that  no  U.S.  citizen  shall 
be  apprehended  or  detained  for  the  preven- 
tion of  espionage  or  sabotage  solely  on  ac- 
count of  race,  color,  or  ancestry.  (D)  I  felt 
that  total  repeal  of  thto  title  of  the  Internal 
Security    Act     without     this     explanatory 


amendment  would  provide  legal  restrictions 
on  Presidential  power  In  case  of  a  national 
emergency. 

Against  an  amendment  that  no  U.S.  citi- 
zen shall  be  imprisoned  or  otherwise  de- 
tained by  the  United  States  except  pursuant 
to  an  act  of  Congress.  (P) 

For  repeal  of  "Htle  II  of  the  Internal  Secu- 
rity Act,  which  authorized  detention  camps 
in  case  of  an  Internal  security  emergency 
where  the  government  might  detain  persons 
whom  there  woiild  be  reasonable  grounds  to 
believe  would  engage  In  sabotage  or  espi- 
onage. (P) 

Selective  service  amendments 

Against  elimination  of  the  two-year  ex- 
tension of  the  President's  draft  induction 
authority  as  of  June  30,  1971.  (D)  Although 
I  feel  we  should  strive  for  a  volunteer 
armed  services,  I  believe  the  President 
should  be  able  to  rely  on  the  availability 
of  the  draft  in  his  efforts  to  wind  dovm  U.S. 
Involvement  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Against  an  amendment  to  extend  the 
President's  draft  authority  for  only  one 
year,  instead  of  two  years.  (D) 

Against  an  amendment  to  have  conscien- 
tious objectors  serve  in  public  service  for 
two  years  instead  of  three  years  and  against 
langviage  in  the  draft  bUl  that  called  for 
automatic  induction  of  conscientious  ob- 
jectors who  serve  unsatisfactorily  in  public 
service.  (D) 

Against  an  amendment  to  end  Involun- 
tary assignment  to  Southeast  Asia  after 
December  31,  1971,  and  Involuntary  exten- 
sion of  service  In  Southeast  Asia  of  those 
Inducted  before  that  date.    (D) 

Against  an  amendment  which  soiight  to 
prohibdt  the  use  of  draftees  In  any  war  ex- 
cept for  declared  wars  or  In  case  a  declared 
war  is  imminent.  (D) 

Against  an  18-month  extension  of  the 
draft  Instead  of  a  24-month  extension.  (D) 

For  extension  of  the  draft  for  two  years, 
for  authorization  of  the  military  active  duty 
strengths  for  fiscal  year  1972,  and  for  an 
increase  In  mUitary  pay.  (P) 

For  tabling  a  Senate  amendment  to  the 
draft  bill  which  proposed  establishing  as 
U.S.  poUcy  the  withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  mili- 
tary forces  from  Indochina  subject  to  the 
release  of  all  U.S.  prisoners  of  war.  (P) 

After  a  Senate-House  Conference  to  resolve 
differences  between  the  two  versions  of  the 
bill,  voted  for  amending  the  Selective  Service 
Act,  providing  military  pay  increases  and 
extending  the  draft.  (This  bUl  contained  a 
provision  that  a  withdrawal  from  Vietnam 
shoiUd  be  completed  as  soon  as  possible,  but 
set  no  specific  deadline.)   (P) 

Vietnam  withdrawal  amendments 

Against  an  amendment  that  funds  author- 
ized by  the  MUitary  Procurement  Authoriza- 
tion could  liot  be  used  to  support  the  de- 
ployment of  U.S.  military  personnel  or  the 
conduct  of  any  UJ3.  mllitairy  operations  In 
or  over  Vietnam,  Cambodia  or  Laos,  after 
December  31,  1971.  (D) 

Against  the  Nedzl-Whalen  amendment 
that  funds  could  not  be  used  to  support  the 
deployment  of  U.S.  military  personnel  or 
the  conduct  of  any  U.S.  military  operations 
in  or  over  Vietnam.  Laos,  or  Cambodia  after 
December  31,  1971,  but  with  certain  clarifi- 
cations and  modifications  Including  a  provi- 
sion that  it  not  be  construed  to  limit  the 
use  of  funds  for  purposes  which  may  be  nec- 
essary to  ensure  the  return  of  prisoners  of 
war.  (D) 

Against  an  amendment  proposing  that  no 
funds  be  expended  after  June  1,  1972,  to 
support  the  deployment  or  maintenance  of 
U.S.  military  operations  in  or  over  Indochina 
after  June  1,  1972,  if  the  North  Vietnamese 
have  released  our  prisoners  at  leMt  60  days 
before  that  date.  (D) 

For  tabling  a  Senate  amendment  to  the 
draft  bill  which  proposed  establishing  as 
VS.  poUcy  the  withdrawal  of  aU  VS.  mili- 


tary forces  from  Indochina  subject  to  the 
release  of  all  U.S.  prisoners  of  war.  (P) 

For  a  motion  to  instruct  the  House  con- 
ferees on  the  Military  Procurement  Authori- 
zation not  to  agree  to  any  Senate  amend- 
ment that  is  not  germane  to  the  House  bill — 
namely  the  Mansfield  amendment  to  ter- 
minate hostilities  In  Indochina.  (D) 

Against  an  amendment  to  wlthh<dd  funds 
for  the  Defense  Department  after  November 
16,  1971.  (D)  After  defeating  this  amend- 
ment, the  House  passed  a  oontlniilng  resolu- 
tion to  continue  funding  until  the  regular 
appropriations  bills  are  passed.  (P) 

Against  an  amendment  to  halt  funding 
for  any  military  combat  or  military  support 
operations  by  VS.  forces  in  or  over  South 
Vietnam,  North  Vietnam,  Laos  or  Cambodia 
after  June  30,  1972;  and  for  an  orderly  with- 
drawal of  all  U.S.  military  forces  at  a  date 
certain,  subject  to  the  release  of  all  American 
POW's  and  an  accounting  of  all  Americana 
missing  in  action.  (D) 

PX7BLIC   WOBKS 

Voted: 

For  deletion  of  a  provision  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  which 
proposed  a  $2  blUlon  authorization  for  con- 
structing basic  public  works  in  areas  of  sub- 
stantial or  persistent  underemployment.  (D) 

For  the  $6.6  billion  public  works  authori- 
zation for  projects  including  the  $2  blUlon 
for  constructing  basic  public  works  and  for 
regional  economic  development  programs  in- 
cluding Appalachian  regional  programs,  after 
the  prior  vote  to  delete  the  $2  million  provi- 
sion had  faUed.  (P) 

For  extension  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1966  and  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
which  oontamed  a  $4  billion  authorization 
over  several  years  for  public  works  (reduced 
by  a  Senate-House  Conference  from  the  ori- 
ginal $5.6  blUlon  in  the  House  blU) ,  for  eco- 
nomic development  and  for  Appalachian  re- 
gional development.  (P) 

Against  an  amendment  prohibiting  the  use 
of  funds  appr(^riated  in  the  Public  Works- 
AEC  Appropriations  bill  for  nudear  testing 
on  or  in  the  vicinity  of  Amchltka,  Alaska, 
in  the  Aleutian  Islands.  (D) 

For  an  amendment  to  delete  $100,000  from 
the  PubUc  Works-AEC  Appropriations  pro- 
posed for  further  study  of  the  Dickey-Lin- 
ooln  public  power  project  in  Maine.  (P) 

For  the  $4.6  mUllon  Public  Works-AEC  Ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1972.  (P) 

TAX  LEGISLATION 

Voted: 

For  the  bUl  relating  to  the  Income  tax 
treatment  of  Just  compensation  received 
from  the  United  States  with  respect  to  prop- 
erty taken  under  the  act  of  Congress  which 
established  the  Redwood  National  Park.  (D) 

For  the  Revenue  Act  of  1971  to  reduce  in- 
dividual Income  taxes  to  provide  a  Job  devel- 
opment Investment  credit  and  to  reduce  cer- 
tain excise  taxes.  (P)  Under  the  rule  by 
which  this  bill  came  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
only  an  up-or-down  vote  was  allowed.  The 
bUl  was  not  aUowed  to  be  amended  as  Is 
customary  with  complex  tax  measures. 

VZTKRANS  LEGISLATION 

Voted: 

For  a  treatment  and  rebablUtatlon  pro- 
gram In  the  Veterans  Administration  for 
servicemen  and  veterans  suffering  from  drug 
abuse  or  drug  dependency.  (P) 

For  a  Survivor  Benefit  Plan  for  members 
of  the  armed  services.  (P) 

For  liberalization  of  the  provisions  relat- 
ing to  payment  of  veterans  dlsabUity  and 
death  pensions.  (P) 

For  liberalization  of  the  provisions  relating 
to  payment  of  veterans  dependency  and  In- 
demnity compensation.  (P) 

For  VA  assistance  In  the  establishment  of 
new  state  medical  schools,  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  existing  medical  schools  aflUiated 
with  the  Veterans  Administration,  and  for 
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the  development  of  cooperative  arrange- 
ments between  the  VA  and  higher  educaflon 
and  medical  Institutions.  (P) 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Voted : 

For  Representative  Gerald  Ford  of  Ml|;bl* 

gan   as  Speaker  of  tbe  Bouse.    (D) 

For  an  amendment  to  eliminate  from  [the 
Rules  of  the  House  a  31 -day  rule  by  which, 

bill 

a 
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If  the  House  Rules  Committee   held 
that    long   without    reporting    It    out   f<^ 
vote,  the  Speaker  could  have  the  bUI  broi|gbt 
to  the  floor  for  a  vote.  (P) 

Against  cutting  off  debate  and  amdiid- 
ments  on  tbe  resolution  establishing  jthe 
rules  of  the  House  for  the  82nd  Coni 
because  of  a  proposal  to  strip  the  Repubdcan 
minority  of  the  right  to  one-third  of  cettaln 
committee  staff  Jobs,  which  right  th«  Mi- 
nority had  gained  as  a  part  of  the  Iiegi4atlve 
Reorganization  Act  of  1070.    (D) 

Against  a  motion  to  table  presentatd»n  of 
an  amendment  to  keep  the  Republlcail  mi- 
nority staff  rights  on  committees.  (P) 

Against  adoption  of  the  House  Rulei  for 
the  02nd  Congress  In  protest  of  the  p  'ovl- 
sion  stripping  the  Republicans  of  mln  )rlty 
committee  staffing  rights.    (P) 

For  a  resolution  electing  Democratic  n  em- 
bers and  chairmen  of  the  various  House  C  om- 
mlttees.  (P) 

For  partial  compliance  with  a  court  c  rder 
In  regard  to  making  available  House  d  k:u- 
ments,  many  concerning  the  former  Hi  use 
Un-American   Activities  Committee.    (P) 

For  the  resolution  proposing  an  am«  id- 
ment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution  to  lower  the 
voting  age  to  18  for  all  elections,  state  ind 
local  as  well  as  federal.   (P) 

For  liberalization  of  the  naturalization 
laws  to  permit  naturalization  of  aliens  (  ver 
the  age  of  60  with  at  least  20  years  of  i  r.S. 
residence,  even  If  they  cannot  demonstiate 
and  understanding  of  the  English  language. 

(P) 

For  authorizing  the  U.S.  Postal  Servlci  to 
receive  a  $3  fee  for  execution  of  an  appl  ca- 
tion for  a  passport.  (P)  I 

For  a  resolution  expressing  the  best  wiiues 
of  the  House  on  the  occasion  of  the  a7th 
birthday  of  Harry  S  Truman.  (P)  \ 

For  additional  foreign  travel  for  the  Ei  ,u- 
catlon  and  labor  Committee.  (D) 

For  certain  foreign  travel  by  House  P  >st 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  Memb  srs 
and  staff.  (P) 

For  extension  of  the  provisions  relating  to 
government  procurement  of  commodlt  ,es 
produced  by  the  blind  to  commodities  p  o- 
duoed  by  other  severely  handicapped  indlv  d- 
UAlS.  (P) 

Against  a  motion  to  adjoiim  on  Jime  17, 
1971.  (D) 

For  certain  foreign  travel  for  the  Edu  ca- 
tion and  Labor  Committee,  less  exteiu  tve 
than  that  requested  In  a  previous  resolul  ion 
that  was  defeated  by  the  House.  (P) 

For  bringing  into  effect  an  Internatlc  oal 
agreement  In  regard  to  inventors'  certlflci  tes 
used  in  some  countries  Instead  of  pate:  its. 

(P) 

For  an  Increase  in  the  fiscal  year  1071  lU- 
thorizatlon  for  the  American  Revolution  Bi- 
centennial Commission  from  $373,000  to 
$670,000.  (P) 

For  delegating  to  the  House  Adminlst  ra- 
tion Conunlttee  the  authority  to  adjust  ;he 
amount  of  allowances  to  Congressmen  fi  ^m 
the  contingent  fund  for  such  things  as  cle  rk- 
hlre,  postage,  travel  to  and  from  home  <  Is- 
trlct,  district  office  rental,  telephone  f  nd 
telegraph  expenses,  etc.  (P) 

Against  a  motion  to  adjourn  on  Novem'  ler 

1,  1971.  (D) 

Against  a  motion  to  adjourn  on  Novem! 

2.  1971.  (D) 
For  a  resolution  providing  that  conference 

reports  may  be  considered  by  the  House  pn 
the  same  day  they  are  reported  for  the 
mainder  of  the  1971  session  of  Congress.  U: 
der  the  rules  of  the  House,  conference  repo; 
must  be  filed  three  days  before  conslde: 
tlon.  (P) 


AMERICAN  PEOPLE  WANT  ACTION 
ON  PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  ANTI- 
BUSING  PROPOSAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 

previous  order  ol  the  House,  Uie  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dkicwinski)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  how 
long  It  Is  going  to  take  the  Democrat- 
controlled  Congress  to  understand  that 
the  American  people  want  action  on 
President  Nixon's  antibusing  proposal. 

Almost  one  month  has  passed  since  the 
President  went  before  the  Nation  and  set 
the  record  straight,  and  still  nothing  is 
happening.  The  President  rightly  placed 
the  blame  for  the  busing  turmoil  squarely 
where  it  belongs,  in  the  hands  of  mis- 
guided social  planners  and  the  courts. 
Yet,  one  begins  to  get  the  impression  that 
too  many  Congressmen  are  in  agreement 
with  the  social  planners  and  those  judges 
who  continue  to  ignore  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  American  parents  who,  as 
the  President  said — 

Have  been  left  In  conftislon,  anger,  fear 
and  turmoil  and  do  not  want  their  chUdren 
bused  to  unsafe  neighborhoods  miles  away 
from  their  homes — Just  to  meet  some  social 
planner's  concept  of  what  Is  considered  to  be 
the  correct  racial  balance. 

The  President  acted  in  the  interest  of 
the  people — all  of  the  people — not  just 
the  ones  who  csm  afford  to  send  their 
children  to  private  school,  like  the  lead- 
ing I>emocrat  liberals  and  presidential 
aspirants.  The  President  knows  that  mil- 
lions of  Americans  worked  hard,  sacri- 
fled  and  "have  invested  their  life's  sav- 
ings in  a  home,  in  a  neighborhood  they 
chose  because  it  had  good  schools.  They 
do  not  want  their  children  bused  across 
the  city  to  an  inferior  school."  The  Presi- 
dent knows  that  the  homeowners  are  the 
ones  who  will  have  to  make  even  greater 
sacrifices  if  they  want  to  educate  their 
children  in  an  environment  which  the 
parents  have  chosen.  Moreover,  the 
President  knows  that  Americans  do  not 
want  to  see  their  children  being  used  in 
dubious  social  experiments. 

Knowing  aU  this,  the  President  has 
recommended  the  strongest  measures 
possible.  He  knew  that  the  ultra-liberal 
Democrats  would  never  aUow  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  pass  the  Senate. 
Moreover,  the  President  knew  that  even 
if  it  were  possible  to  overcome  Senate 
Democratic  opposition,  the  amendment 
process  itself  would  take  an  additional 
2  to  5  years.  That  Is  why  he  said,  "We 
need  action  now." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  has  recom- 
mended to  the  Congress  two  bills:  the 
first,  the  Student  Transportation  Mora- 
torium Act  of  1972  and  the  second,  the 
Equal  Educational  Opportunity  Act  of 
1972.  If  Congress  Is  to  act  in  the  interest 
of  the  people  it  should  process  bills  such 
as  these  without  further  delay. 

The  first  bill  would  put  a  stop  to  the 
dubious  decisions  of  the  judges  who  are 
intent  upon  disregarding  the  majority  of 
American  citiens.  This  bill  Is  aimed  at 
stopping  the  disruption  of  lives,  while 
Congress  considers  less  divisive  and  more 
realistic  solutions  to  this  problem. 

The  second  bill  is  aimed  at  providing 
equal  education  for  all  students.  But 
more  than  that,  the  second  bill  provides 
the  Congress  with  a  way  out  of  their 


present  dilemma  of  finding  wajrs  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  finance  educa- 
tion in  urban  areas.  If  the  ultra-liberal 
Democrats  are  truly  committed  to  help- 
ing big  cities,  why  do  they  continue  to 
fight  the  President? 

That  the  President  should  be  drawing 
the  fire -of  ultra-liberal  Democrats  and 
the  ultra-liberals  in  the  news  media  is 
understandable;  they  have  been  out  of 
touch  with  the  people  for  years.  But  that 
the  President  should  be  coming  under 
the  attack  of  conservatives,  is  surprising. 
Some  conservatives  have  said  that  the 
President  did  not  take  the  strongest 
measure  available  to  him.  They  argue 
that  what  is  needed  is  nothing  less  than 
a  constitutional  amendment.  As  desira- 
ble as  this  might  be  it  is  a  fact  that  a 
constitutional  amendment  would  be  too 
time  consuming  to  attempt  now.  It  would 
be  weU  for  us  to  remember  that  the  Pres- 
ident is  not  opposed  to  such  an  amend- 
ment. He  has  said  that  eventually  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  might  be  neces- 
sary. The  point  is  that  he  wants  action 
now  "not  2,  3,  or  5  years  from  now." 

Others  have  said  that  the  legislation 
he  proposed  was  too  weak.  This  criticism 
is  totally  invalid.  If  the  busing  bUl  were 
enacted  now  the  busing  moratorium 
would  immediately  save  some  50  com- 
munities in  dozens  of  cities  from  the 
upheaval  of  busing.  However,  with  each 
day  of  delay  Federal  irresponsible  judges 
are  taking  advantage  of  inaction  and 
ordering  new  busmg  while  they  have  the 
chance.  The  recent  decision  in  Detroit  is 
a  perfect  example  of  this  kind  of  Judicial 
contempt  for  the  public  will.  The  Pres- 
ident's moratorium  would  stop  aU  new 
busing,  which  means  that  city-suburban 
busing  decisions,  like  the  one  made  in 
Richmond,  would  not  be  forced  upon  the 
people. 

Finally,  there  are  those  who  are  say- 
ing that  this  legislation  does  nothing  for 
those  who  are  presently  being  bused  be- 
cause of  an  earlier  court  decision.  This 
is  not  true.  First,  the  bill  has  a  self- 
destruct  clause  in  which  says  that  all 
busing  will  end  after  a  5-year  period. 
Second,  aU  desegratlon  orders  terminate 
in  10  years  from  the  date  of  passage. 
Third,  school  district  lines  catmot  bn 
ignored  or  altered  unless  it  is  proven 
that  they  were  drawn  for  segregation 
purposes.  Fourth,  the  bill  stipulates  that 
racial  balance  is  not  required  and  afiBrms 
and  establishes  that  pupils  be  assigned 
to  schools  closest  to  their  homes.  In 
addition,  the  bill  has  a  reopening  clause 
which  clearly  gives  a  community  the 
right  to  reopen  any  earlier  decision  and 
to  have  any  case  reconsidered  in  the 
light  of  the  new  legislation. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the 
Nixon  administration's  Justice  Depart- 
ment would  obviously  recognize  and  re- 
spect the  intent  of  Congress  and  the 
strong  views  of  the  President  and  co- 
operate with  school  boards  and  school 
administrators  who  wish  to  reopen  ear- 
Uer  decisions  in  the  interest  of  better 
education  for  their  pupils. 

In  his  message  to  Congress  the  Pres- 
ident noted  that  if  Congress  had  not 
abandoned  its  responsibility  in  tills  field 
the  courts  would  not  have  abused  their 
powers.  Hence  the  President  said — 

The  time  has  come  for  the  Congress — to 
provide  guidance. 
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If  Americans  are  still  frustrated  and 
confused  by  this  problem  the  blame  now 
rests  with  the  majority  party  in  the 
Congress.  In  my  opinion  the  people 
should  continue  to  voice  their  opinions 
on  the  budng  issue  to  their  Congress- 
man who,  prior  to  the  adjournment  of 
this  Congress,  should  act  and  put  the 
interest  of  education  above  that  of  social 
experimentation . 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem of  providing  proper  educational  op- 
portunities for  all  students  will  not  be 
solved  by  an  emphasis  on  those  ques- 
tions which  arouse  emotional  responses. 
It  is  obvious  that  court  edicts  on  busing 
have  increased  racial  tensions  and  have 
not  contributed  to  educational  improve- 
ments. The  practical  alternative  to  con- 
tinued court  orders  and  the  resulting 
controversy  is  prompt  congressional  ac- 
tion on  the  President's  proposals. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  A  NATIONAL  NO- 
FAULT  AUTOMOBILE  INSURANCE 
SCHEME 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Halpbrn)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
address  this  body  today  as  a  principal 
sponsor  of  legislation.  But  more  fully, 
more  correctly,  I  speak  on  behalf  of  an 
idea,  a  concept,  a  hope,  a  belief.  It  is  to 
those  things  I  wish  to  direct  my  remarks. 
As  is  the  case  for  every  Member  of  this 
Congress,  I  represent  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  constituents.  Their  concerns 
are,  of  necessity  and  wish,  my  concerns. 
When  an  individual  is  troubled  enough 
to  write  me,  I  become  aware  of  that  trou- 
ble. When  we  get  a  pattern  of  such  calls 
and  letters  we  begin  wondering  if  a  na- 
tional problem  exists — one  that  trans- 
cends individuals  concerns.  Then  news- 
paper and  magazine  articles  dealing  with 
the  subject  become  popular  and  are  read 
very  closely.  Along  about  this  time  indi- 
viduals, associates,  and  organizations  are 
mvited  to,  and  do  make  their  individual 
voices  heard,  through  reports,  analyses, 
position  papers,  and  studies.  And  a  Fed- 
eral lawmaker  asks  himself  a  prelim- 
inary but  also  ultimate  question,  "Is  this 
a  problem  area  vrtsely  and  properly  a 
subject  for  beneficial  Federal  legisla- 
tion?" 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  sponsorship  of  no- 
fault  insurance  legislation  is  both  a  sym- 
bolic and.  I  beUeve,  fitting  response  to 
that  question.  I  say  it  is  a  fitting  re- 
sponse because  of  the  compeUtog  weight 
of  24  separate  reports  in  the  Department 
of  Transportation  study  on  automobile 
insurance.  Their  overwhelmmg  thrust  is 
that  we  are  presently  saddled  with  a  sys- 
tem that  is  not  doing  the  job  it  should. 
There  is  very  widespread  agreement  with 
the  statement  of  Secretary  Volpe  that 
"the  present  system  needs  change  badly 
and  needs  it  now."  Certainly  a  large  seg- 
ment of  my  constituency  is  aware  that 
the  present  situation  is  inadequate. 
Many  of  them  have  personally  borne  the 
heavy  bimlens  of  its  InefiQciencies  and 
inequities. 

Too  many  are  paying  too  much  for 
too  little  protection.  And  many  suffer  fi- 
nancial loss  or  disaster  when  compen- 


sation from  an  accident  is  inadequate  or 
long  delayed  or  both.  This  segment  of 
dissatisfied  motorists  and  accident  vic- 
tims is  large  and  growing  larger.  It  is 
oftentimes  vocsd,  and  it  is  becommg  in- 
creasingly aware  that  there  can  be  a  bet- 
ter system  of  providing  for  automobile 
insurance.  These  people  deserve  a  better 

break. 

When  States,  via  financial  obligation 
laws,  encourage,  induce,  or  require  the 
purchase  of  automobile  liability  insur- 
ance, it  is  not  unreasonable  to  say  that 
they  take  on  an  obligation  to  see  that 
consumers  receive  good  value  for  their 
money.  Nor  is  it  inaccurate  to  say  that 
in  most  cases  the  obligation  has  not  been 
met. 

If  my  coUeagues  were  to  study  the 
above-mentioned  Department  of  Trans- 
portation reports,  they  would  see  de- 
scribed an  auto  insurance  system  that 
is  increasingly  unworkable  and  unac- 
ceptable. These  reports  catalog  the  de- 
ficiencies on  inefficient  and  overly  ex- 
pensive systems.  We,  as  national  systems 
analysts,  should  not  allow  the  present 
arrangement  to  continue.  As  elected  na- 
tional officials  concerned  about  the  weU- 
being  and  future  of  that  Nation,  we  can- 
not allow  it  to  continue. 

I  spoke  of  an  idea,  a  concept,  a  hope,  a 
belief.  What  I  mean  is  this:  I  know  it  is 
within  the  capabiUty  of  this  Congress  to 
take  the  proposals  represented  in  HJl. 
5220  and  to  fashion  a  scheme  of  auto- 
mobile insurance  which  will  equitably 
fulflU  the  Nation's  needs.  I  believe  that 
now  is  a  fitting  time  for  all  who  have  a 
stake  in  the  present  to  accept  and  wel- 
come the  likely  arrival  of  a  new  and 
needed  system  of  autcHnobile  insurance. 
The  vested  interests  which  have  suc- 
ceeded in  blocking  no-fault  proposals  in 
the  past  will,  I  suspect,  find  their  ability 
to  do  so  increasingly  weakened  as  good 
hard  supportive  data  and  proposals  of  in- 
creasing merit  are  advanced. 

Let  me  describe  some  of  the  elements 
which  I  feel  such  a  comprehensive  no- 
fault  insurance  program  should  or  could 
contain.  The  number  of  automobile  ac- 
cidents occurring  annually  is  very  large — 
on  the  order  of  20  million  accidents,  or 
roughly  one  of  every  five  motor  vehicles. 
In  most  accidents  only  minimal  damage 
occurs  and  traditional  liabUity  or  finan- 
cial responsibiUty  is  readily  ascertain- 
able. For  many  others,  fault  determina- 
tion proceedings  are  dlsfunctlonal — in- 
surer goes  against  insurer  when  in  the 
long  run  both  insurers  and  their  con- 
sumers would  be  better  off  sparing  the 
blood  of  battle.  This  is  not  to  say  we 
should  abolish  the  tort  sjrstem  when 
serious  dlsablUty  or  disfigurement  result. 
A  comprehensive  scheme  of  merit  would 
need  to  draw  am  equitable  line  between 
the  bulk  of  cases  where  administrative 
or  quasi-Judicial,  no-fault  payment  de- 
terminations should  be  made  and  those 
where  a  negligence  action  is  the  most 
reasonable  remedy. 

Pasmaent  of  medical  expenses  of  those 
cases  handled  under  no-fault  procedures 
should  be  prompt  or  periodic,  and  the 
added  burden  of  duplicate  payments 
should  be  resolved.  Conceivably  pain, 
suffering,  and  inconvenience  awards 
should  be  regularized,  perhaps  as  a  per- 
centage of  medical  expenses  in  all  but 


the  most  serious  cases.  Property  loss  and 
medical  injury  claims  should  ideally  be 
handled  by  the  same  procedures. 

The  person  with  a  bad  driving-citation 
record  should  be  made  to  pay  for  his 

driving  violations  with  higher  premiums. 

And  the  drinking  driver,  wlio  exacts  in- 
credibly high  costs  in  lives,  injuries,  and 
property  damage,  could  be  desJt  with  far 
more  effectively  as  a  subject  of  a  com- 
prehensive national  automobUe  insur- 
ance scheme  than  as  a  participant  in 
any  State  program.  Most  particularly 
these  individuals  should  be  made  to  bear 
the  costs  of  their  conduct  in  increased 
premiums. 

Another  necessary  element  of  a  com- 
prehensive scheme  would  be  those  meas- 
ures which  could  induce  lower  costs  for 
automobile  repsdrs.  I  believe  that  a  fi- 
nancial incentive  could  be  incorporated 
into  the  package  to  remedy  auto  repair 
practices  which  are  presaitly  a  national 
scandal.  Provisions  affecting  both  initial 
crashworthiness  and  repair  expenses 
could  be  included. 

An  elimination  of  the  present  prohibi- 
tion against  group  poUcies  in  many 
States  deserves  its  place  in  the  compre- 
hensive scheme.  These  State  measures 
which  impinge  on  the  public  welfare 
should  no  longer  be  accepted.  Effective 
title  registration,  with  its  potential  for 
greatly  limiting  the  market  for  stolen 
automobiles,  deserves  to  be  included,  and 
moderately  high  property  damage  de- 
ductibles could  form  part  of  the  general 
package,  in  order  to  add  another  finan- 
cial inducement  for  cautious  driving. 

Many  or  most  of  these  individual  ele- 
ments, which  I  have  roughly  sketched 
here,  have  already  been  proposed  at  one 
time  or  another.  These  elements  of  a 
comprehensive  scheme  could  be  com- 
bined into  a  whole  of  great  and  lasting 
value.  Indeed,  those  proposals  which 
would  be  difficult  to  enact  on  their  own 
may  stand  a  much  better  chance  as  part 
of  a  comprehensive  scheme.  The  end  re- 
sult is  one  weU  worth  the  efforts  neces- 
sary to  achieve  it. 

Effective  implementation  of  a  compre- 
hensive automobile  insurance  scheme 
would  require  Federal  administration  or 
Federal  standards.  This  Federal  presence 
is  needed  for  several  reasons.  The  very 
rationale  of  a  comprehensive  scheme  is 
that  its  benefits  be  broadly  available;  if 
the  scheme  is  to  be  of  value  let  its  ad- 
vantages be  widely  distributed.  For  na- 
tional insurers,  the  benefits  of  uniform 
standards  rather  than  diverse  schemes — 
say  a  dozen  or  more  in  the  50  States — 
should  be  apparent.  Finally,  the  greatest 
hope  for  true  and  lasting  reform  lies  here 
at  the  Federal  level  in  a  comprehensive 
scheme  for  automobUe  insurance. 


VOCATIONAL  REHABIUTATION 
ACT  OF  1972 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
recently  expressed  a  proper  concern  for 
the  disabled  and  handicapped  when  it 
passed  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1972  by  an  unanimous  vote.  This 
legislation,   which   I   cosponsored,   wiU 
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enable  millions  of  disabled  Amerlcins 
to  lead  happier,  more  productive  1  ves 
and  enjoy  a  greater  sense  of  dignity  knd 
self-worth. 

In  Buffalo,  the  Niagara  Fron  ier 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Center  las 
achieved  an  impressive  record  with  Its 
programs  to  rethabilitate  our  hai  ,dl- 
capped  by  preparing  them  for  work  ind 
helping  them  to  get  jobs,  and  the  le  jis- 
lation  which  received  such  enthusia  jtic 
support  by  our  colleagues  is  essentia  in 
helping  rehabilitation  centers  throujh- 
out  the  country  meet  the  current  ind 
future  needs  for  service  to  handicap  ?ed 
and  disabled  individuals. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Senate  grill 
soon  see  fit  to  act  on  this  measure  ind 
that  it  will  likewise  receive  the  uninl- 
mous  endorsement  of  that  body. 

Dr.  Edward  Newman,  Commissione  ■  of 
the  Rehabilitation  Services  Admlnist  ra- 
tion in  Washington,  recently  spoke  je- 
fore  the  Rehabilitation  Association  [of 
Western  New  York  emphasizing  the  m  led 
to  enhance  the  public-private  partner- 
ship so  that  handicapped  persons  nay 
return  to  their  rightful  place  as  parti  ci- 
pating  members  of  their  families  snd 
communities.  I  believe  his  rema  ks 
would  be  of  interest  to  our  colleagues  in 
the  House  and  Senate,  and  I  Include  thi  (m 
at  this  point: 
Remarks  bt  Eswakd  Newman,  Commis 

8ionks,  rsa 
When  social  service  professionals  get  to- 
gether these  days,  most  of  the  discussion  Is 
about  the  welfare  crisis,  and  what  can  >e 
done  about  It.  Por  welfare  is  indeed  in  a 
state  of  crisis,  g^rowlng  more  urgent  a:  id 
threatening  every  day  not  only  to  those  w;  lo 
must  administer  the  programs,  but  to  tho  le 
elected  officials  who  are  responsible  for  tl  le 
health  and  vitality  of  the  State  and  tlie 
local  community. 

While  this  problem  is  uppermost  In  the 
minds  of  every  thoughtful  citizen  and  eve  y 
responsible  public  official,  we  must  not  loie 
sight  of  the  fact  that,  during  these  past  fo  ir 
decades  of  the  decline  and  perhaps  imminei  it 
fall  of  public  welfare,  there  has  been  anoth  ir 
human  resource  program  under  public  au  s- 
plces  whose  record  of  achievement  bas  be  n 
on  the  ascendant. 

It  has  served  people  whose  incomes  we  -e 
at  or  near  the  poverty-level,  and  whrjse  pro  >- 
lems  were  complicated  by  physical  or  me  i- 
tal  disability.  It  has  consistently  grown  n 
numbers  of  people  served  as  well  as  numbe  b 
restored  to  productive  work,  and  furthe  ■- 
more.  Its  coet  benefits  are  easily  accountatte 
and  visible.  T 

I  speak,  of  course,  of  the  public  progrs  m 
of  vocational  rehabilitation,  and  I  submit  to 
you  that  this  program  has  a  great  deal  to 
offer  as  a  model  and  guide  to  those  who  e  re 
framing  the  new  welfare  structure. 

Basic  to  the  success  of  the  rehabllltatl  >n 
program  are  the  rehabUitation  facilities  a  id 
workshops  which  were  operating  in  tils 
country  long  before  the  Public  Welfare  Pi  a- 
gram.  The  rehabUitation  faculty  movemeht 
began  when  one  of  the  first  rehabUitatic  n 
centers  was  established  in  Cleveland  In  1886. 
Your  own  Niagara  Frontier  Vocational  rI- 
habilitation  Center  In  Buffalo,  (directed  Vk 
the  very  able  president  elect  of  the  RehabU  - 
tatlon  Association)  Is  a  direct  descendant  <  f 
this  program.  One  of  the  highest  prlorltle  i 
of  the  rehabUitation  program  Is  to  contlnu » 
making  use  of  the  private  and  public  re  • 
sources  to  help  people  leave  the  welfare  rolL  . 
by  preparing  them  for  work  and  helpln  r 
them  get  Jobs. 

Today,  the  national  mood  demands  tbit 
the  greatest  emphasis  In  public  programs  b  > 


placed  on  dependency  reduction,  and  the  de- 
institutionalization of  people.  In  striving  to 
meet  both  of  these  goals,  rehabilitation  fa- 
culties and  workshops  wUl  play  a  crucial  role, 
since  they  form  the  very  basis  of  our  approach 
to  the  new  rehabUitation  service  system.  This 
system  Is  unique  among  public  programs, 
because  it  relies  essentially  on  the  resources 
in  the  local  conununlty — medical,  educa- 
tional, vocational,  and  the  private,  voluntary 
rehabUitation  faculties. 

By  design,  not  chance,  the  rehabUitation 
program  over  the  years  has  cairefiUly  culti- 
vated these  community  resources  through  the 
establishment  of  faculties,  through  leader- 
ship, and  through  program  development. 
Last  year,  for  example,  one-third  of  all  the 
basic  program  fxinds  appropriated  for  re- 
habUitation were  spent  In  establishing  or 
purchasing  services  from  rehabUitation  facu- 
lties. 

The  key  to  this  delivery  system  Is  "Inter- 
dependence"— the  Joint  planning  and  the 
programs  provided  by  the  public  and  pri- 
vate, voluntary  sectors.  Our  mutual  goals — 
the  reduction  of  dependency,  and  de-lnstitu- 
tionallzatlon — can  be  accomplished  only 
through  the  enhancement  of  this  public-pri- 
vate partnership. 

As  advocates  for  the  disabled,  we  are  con- 
cerned about  comprehensive  services  to  han- 
dicapped people,  and  the  removal  of  ob- 
stacles— whether  they  be  legal,  bureaucratic, 
attltudlnal  or  whatever.  As  many  of  you  know 
from  your  work  with  the  State  program,  at 
various  times  to  various  people,  vocational 
rehabUitation  has  been  classified  as  a  health 
problem,  an  educational  problem,  a  social 
services  problem  or  a  manpower  problem.  The 
confusion  arises  because  vocational  rehabUi- 
tation is  all  of  these:  a  system  addressed  to 
the  total  needs  of  the  handicapped  person. 
The  labels  are  not  important,  as  long  as  the 
integrity  of  the  delivery  system  remains.  The 
fragmented  needs  of  individuals — educa- 
tional, medical,  psychological,  social  services, 
Job  placement  and  follow-up,  are  put  to- 
gether again  as  components  of  the  total  VR 
system. 

Por  example,  we  need  only  to  look  at  the 
Niagara  Frontier  Vocational  Center.  Com- 
prehensive services  are  provided,  beginning 
with  a  careful  evaluation  and  assessment, 
leading  to  a  sequence  of  services,  and  finally 
to  Independent  living  or  vocational  employ- 
ment. The  array  of  services  includes:  counsel- 
ing, evaluation,  adjustment,  training  In  oc- 
cupational skills.  Job  try-out,  placement, 
physical  therapy  and  remedial  education. 

Service  Integration  takes  place  through 
coordination  with  the  Employment  Service, 
the  Buffalo  Board  of  Education,  the  New 
York  Office  of  Vocational  RehabUitation. 
OoodwUl  Industries,  the  Community  Re- 
habilitation Center,  the  Workshop  for  the 
Mentally  Retarded,  the  Welfare  Office,  and 
the  Commission  for  the  Visually  Handi- 
capped. The  State  VR  agency  purchases  serv- 
ices from  this  fine  faculty,  and  has  provided 
special  funds  to  train  handicapped  persons 
in  Job  skUls,  as  well  as  technical  assistance 
to  exchange  Ideas  and  to  Improve  service. 
Johnny  Evanko.  the  area  coordinator,  bas 
the  reputation  of  working  very  effectively 
with  the  private  sector.  A  relationship  with 
the  University  Is  established  through  Dr. 
Jacques,  the  Director  of  the  rehabtliutlon 
counseling  program  at  the  SUte  University 
here  In  Buffalo. 

But  you  know  all  this.  I  did  not  come  from 
Washington  to  tell  you  what  is  already  wide- 
ly recognized— that  the  Niagara  Center  is  an 
outstanding  example  of  a  rehabUitation  fa- 
culty which  serves  as  a  keystone  of  an  In- 
tegrated service  delivery  system. 

I  cite  It  as  an  example  of  what  we  are 
moving  toward  as  we  develop  a  national 
model  for  Integrated  service  delivery  for 
every  State. 

I  cite  It  also  as  a  success  story  of  the  vo- 
cational  rehabUitation  program  at  a  time 


when  program  plannera  for  public  programs 
are  looking  for  success  stories  In  a  generally 
disheartening  scenario. 

Many  people  are  growing  more  impatient 
with  needy  and  dei>endent  people  who  do 
not  appear  to  want  to  help  themselves.  Many 
more  are  impatient  with  the  programs  we 
have  developed  so  far  to  help  dependent 
people  to  restore  their  Independence  and 
dignity. 

In  1954,  when  the  U.S.  Congress  passed 
legUlatlon  which  substantially  broadened 
the  scope  of  the  rehabUitation  program,  au- 
thorizing a  series  of  sweeping  changes  and 
reforms.  President  Elsenhower  said,  "This 
law  Is  especially  noteworthy  In  two  reopecta. 
In  the  first  place,  It  emphasizes  to  all  the 
world  the  great  value  which  we  In  America 
place  upon  the  dignity  and  worth  of  each 
Individual  human  being.  Second,  It  Is  a  hu- 
manitarian Investment  of  great  Importance, 
yet  It  saves  substantial  siims  of  money  for 
both  Federal  and  State  governments." 

That  statement,  true  In  1954,  remains 
equally  true  today.  Last  year,  approximately 
three-quarters  of  a  bUUon  dollars  was  added 
to  the  Nation's  economy  as  a  resiUt  of  the 
rehabUitation  program,  which  restored  a 
record  291,272  disabled  people  to  productive 
activity.  Our  studies  showed  that  these  peo- 
ple earned  an  estimated  $770  mUllon  more 
than  the  year  before  they  entered  the  proc- 
ess. Projected  as  lifetime  earnings,  these 
figures  exceed  9  billion  dollars  In  increased 
earnings — Just  for  those  rehabilitated  in 
1971,  and  of  course  taxpayers  will  share  sub- 
stantially in  these  earnings,  as  Increased 
taxes  paid  by  the  rehabUitants — and  the 
reduction  In  tax-supported  payments  for 
their  maintenance. 

I  am  sure  my  friend  Frank  Zwelg  wUl 
agree  that  statistics  are  only  one  view  of 
the  program's  benefits  to  society.  We  do  not 
support  this  program  because  It  pays  us 
back  for  every  dollar  put  into  it.  We  support 
It  because  It  Is  right— right  In  the  context 
of  American  society,  right  In  the  context  of 
human  concern  for  our  fellow  citizens,  and 
right  In  the  context  of  contributing  to  our 
nation's  strength  and  weU-belng. 

One  measure  of  an  enlightened,  demo- 
cratic society  Is  the  degree  of  public  concern 
displayed  for  the  well-being  of  Its  citizens. 
In  the  Seventies,  we  look  forward  to  In- 
creasing the  number  of  rehabUltatlons  an- 
nually. This  year,  we  expect  to  reach  300,000. 
But  even  at  this  pace,  we  are  not  keeping 
abreast  of  the  rising  numbers  of  newly- 
handicapped.  Like  other  actuarial  statistics, 
it  Is  a  factor  of  our  growing  population,  the 
hazards  of  our  own  way  of  life — especially 
the  highways — and  the  toll  taken  by  birth 
defects  and  disease. 

We  anticipate  growing  demands  on  a  pro- 
gram which  has  always  been  dynamic  rather 
than  static,  and  which  has  always  "reached 
out"  rather  than  "sat  tight."  WhUe  we  seek 
to  remain  responsive  to  the  financial,  man- 
power, and  technological  demands  of  a  grow- 
ing client  population,  we  also  must  see  to 
it  that  every  measure  Is  taken  to  Intensify 
the  effectiveness  of  our  program — to  make 
It  deeper  as  well  as  broader. 

We  must  press  vigorously  for  more  ac- 
cessible public  buUdlngs.  business  establish- 
ments, and  places  of  employment  through 
the  removal  of  architectural  barriers — in- 
cluding public  transportation  which  often 
Is  the  last  obstacle  between  the  disabled  per- 
son and  a  Job. 

We  must  continue  our  campaign  to  make 
employers  aware  that  Instead  of  hiring  the 
disabled  as  a  duty,  they  wUl  be  employing 
trained  people  with  special  skills. 

We  must  encourage  the  establishment  of 
rehabUitation  faculties  which  meet  the  needs 
of  disabled  people  and  of  their  employers. 

We  must  require  better  standards  of  per- 
formance and  accreditation  of  programs  to 
Instire  quality  services. 
We  must  do  far  more  than  m  haw  dona 
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to  take  the  program  to  those  who  can  benefit 
from  It,  but  who — for  whatever  reason — are 
not  receiving  essential  services. 

We  mxist  continue  our  own  Internal  pro- 
gram analysis  and  self-study  to  develop  a 
better  system  of  delivery  of  services  to  dis- 
abled people.  In  the  Interests  of  efficiency 
and  productiveness. 

And  we  must  become  far  more  active  as 
advocates  for  the  handicapped — knocking  at 
the  doors  of  legislators  and  congressmen, 
local  government  officials,  and  the  general 
public,  to  win  their  support  and  to  tell  them 
the  rehabUitation  story. 

For  In  the  final  analysis,  the  growth  and 
effectiveness  of  the  rehabUitation  program 
in  the  commimlty  and  In  the  neighborhood — 
as  It  reaches  out  to  your  neighbor,  your 
friend,  or  perhaps  someone  In  your  own 
famUy — Is  directly  related  to  the  support 
given  to  the  program  by  community  people. 
In  establishing  a  matching  program  for 
fundmg  the  State-federal  partnership.  Con- 
gress saw  to  It  that  the  States  could  set 
their  own  benchmarks,  by  virtue  of  their 
own  wUllngness  to  participate  financially. 
The  character  and  vigor,  the  concern  and 
the  scope  of  each  State's  program  is  deter- 
mined, ultimately,  in  the  community,  and 
in  the  State  Capitol  by  a  Legislature  apd 
a  Governor  who  set  the  State's  contribution, 
and  by  elected  officials  In  Washington  who 
establish  the  limits  of  the  Federal  share. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  administrative 
and  financial  difficulties  which  impede  opti- 
mum growth  of  the  New  York  State  program, 
as  Indeed  they  do  In  many  States  in  the  na- 
tion whose  rehabUitation  closures  and  rates 
lag  far  behind  their  proportionate  popula- 
tions and  affluence. 

There  are  some  bright  spots  In  the  New 
York  picture,  especially  here  in  Western  New 
York  where  Buffalo  Is  the  center  for  many 
progressive  approaches  to  unmet  needs.  Buf- 
falo's rehabUlUtlon  rate  has  been  signifi- 
cantly ahead  of  the  State  average,  and  the 
area  has  moved  decisively  Into  the  area  of 
providing  services  to  minority  groups,  the 
disadvantaged,  and  the  rural  disabled.  Out- 
reach efforts  In  model  cities  programs  In  the 
area,  and  for  rural  populations,  find  coun- 
selors m  such  settings  as  social  service  agen- 
cies and  county  hospitals — even  using  an  an- 
swering service  to  make  sure  no  calls  for  help 
or  information  are  missed. 

The  Niagara  Center,  with  one  of  the  few 
training  services  grants  in  the  nation  and 
the  only  one  in  the  State  outside  of  Metro- 
politan New  York,  bas  been  one  of  the  major 
reasons  for  such  commendable  activity  In 
the  State. 

Last  year,  on  the  occasion  of  the  50th  an- 
niversary of  the  State-federal  program  of 
vocational  rehabUitation.  President  Nixon 
paid  tribute  to  the  rehabUltated  citizens  who 
have  made  this  program  a  success.  He  said, 
"I  salute  the  courageous  handicapped  people 
who  are  the  true  heroes  In  these  victories  over 
tremendous  adversity." 

In  a  few  years,  we  will  mark  the  200th  an- 
niversary of  American  Independence,  and  of 
our  founding  as  a  new  nation  and  a  new 
society.  In  1978, 1  earnestly  hope  that  we  can 
point  to  the  rehabUitation  program  as  evi- 
dence that  America  has  kept  faith  with  Its 
principles,  and  that  after  two  centuries  we 
are  still  conmiltted  to  seeking  for  every 
American  his  fullest  opportunity  for  reward- 
ing work,  for  dignity,  and  for  independence. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION  PROMOTES 
COVERUP  OF  RED  CHINA  ILLEGAL 
DRUG  TRAFFIC  SUPPLY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbbook)  is  rec- 
ognized for  IS  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 


ly I  c<Mnmented  before  this  body  on  the 
nature  of  a  serious  paradox  with  which 
the  Congress  and  the  American  people 
have  been  confronted.  The  paradox  cen- 
ters aroimd  the  administration's  well- 
publicized  efforts  to  stop  the  flow  of 
narcotic  drugs  in  this  country,  but  its 
ambiguous  and  contradictory  stand  on 
the  role  that  Communist  China  has 
played,  and  I  believe  continues  to  play, 
in  the  illicit  international  trafficking  of 
these  drugs. 

In  my  previous  remarks  on  March  29 
I  pointed  out  that  for  nearly  20  years— 
roughly  from  1949  to  1967— there  ap- 
peared to  be  no  doubt  in  the  applicable 
F^encies  of  our  Government  that  Peking 
was  deeply  involved  in  the  drug  trade — 
that  it  grew  popples  for  cultivation- 
that  it  refined  them  for  opium — ^that  it 
processed  the  opium  into  heroin,  and  it 
illegally  disseminated  both  to  markets 
throughout  the  world.  The  profits  de- 
rived from  the  trade,  variously  estimated 
to  range  from  a  half  billion  to  800  mil- 
lion annually,  went  to  help  finance  can- 
munism's  four  horsemen — guerrilla  war- 
fare, subversion,  espionage,  and  prop- 
aganda. The  U.S.  Oovemment  did  not 
deny  Red  China's  activities  toward  this 
end,  and  through  its  Bureau  of  Narcot- 
ics, reported  on  them  in  an  official  ca- 
pacity before  the  United  Nations  and 
elsewhere. 

paOPAOANSA   CAICPAION    AT   WHITE    HOUSE 

But  since  1969  that  has  aU  changed. 
The  present  administration's  position  on 
the  matter  is  ambiguous  and  contradic- 
tory. On  the  one  hand  some  of  its  spokes- 
men maintain  that  no  evidence  of  Pe- 
king's Involvement  in  the  drug  trade 
can  be  found  while  others  indicate  that 
it  can.  Other  administration  spokesmen 
now  insist  Mao's  regime  was  never  in- 
volved—which is  to  say  that  all  previous 
evidence  offered  by  past  administration's 
was  just  so  much  nonsense.  In  my  re- 
marks on  March  29,  1972, 1  Included  the 
White  House  memo  on  the  subject  which 
was  pure  propaganda. 

To  focus  on  this  serious  contradiction 
for  a  moment,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  quote 
the  words  of  John  E.  Ingersoll,  Director 
of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dan- 
gerous Drugs — BNDD — commenting  In 
December  of  this  past  year: 

SpecvUatlon  concerning  Chinese  Commu- 
nist activity  In  world  narcotics  traffic  has 
caused  concern  perlodlcaUy  since  1949.  On 
the  basis  of  evidence  avaUable  to  us  today 
we  do  not  consider  Mainland  China  to  be  a 
significant  source  of  Uliclt  opiates.  We  wUl 
not  discount  such  information,  however,  be- 
cause of  the  enormity  of  China's  Involve- 
ment with  drugs  In  the  past  and  the  pres- 
ence In  the  Yunnan  province  of  China's 
tribal  elements  with  a  history  of  opium  pro- 
duction and  traffic. 

Now  comparing  Mr.  Ligersoll's  posi- 
tion with  that  of  the  White  House  memo 
of  February  15,  1972,  which  I  entered 
in  my  remarks  of  March  29,  clearly  Il- 
lustrates the  contradiction  to  which  I 
refer,  for  the  memo  addresses  Itself  to 
what  Mr.  IngersoU  describes  as  "the 
enormity  of  China's  involvement  with 
drugs  in  the  past"  as  so  much  pn^Ni- 
ganda. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  emphasized  this 
point  again  not  just  because  of  the  de- 
liberate confusion  the  White  House  has 


created  but  also  because  I  believe  there 
is  a  parallel  to  be  drawn  between  this 
kind  of  information  and  the  kind  of  in- 
formation we  were  getting  prior  to  the 
Cuban  missle  crisis  in  1962.  You  will  re- 
call that  voices  were  raised  here  in  both 
Houses  by  a  handful  of  Congressmen, 
who  in  spite  of  administration  state- 
ments to  the  contrary,  kept  maintain- 
ing that  the  Soviets  were  bringing 
nuclear  missies  into  Cuba.  Then,  as  now, 
the  administration  word  was — ^we  have 
no  reliable  intelligence  on  the  matter 
to  indicate  that  the  nunors  are  anything 
more  than  anti-Communist  propaganda. 
In  1962  it  was  prcqiaganda  coming  from 
anti-Castro  Cubans.  Today,  according 
to  the  White  House  memo,  its  propa- 
ganda put  out  by  supporters  of  the  Re- 
public of  China  against  de  facto  or  de 
jure  recognition  of  Peking.  Fortunately, 
in  1962  our  U2s  were  over-flying  Cuba 
and  the  photographs  they  took  could  not 
be  kissed  off  as  an  £mti-Communist  aber- 
ration. Unfortunately,  today  we  are  no 
longer  over-flytng  mainland  China,  so 
we  do  not  know  if  they  are  growing 
poppies  or  pumpkins. 

In  1962,  as  today,  the  few  Congress- 
men who  spoke  out  got  most  of  tiieir 
information  from  unofQcial  sources,  and 
by  that  I  mean  from  ordinary  people 
who  saw  things  and  reported  them,  or 
from  newsmen  who  knew  how  to  birddog 
a  story  and  refused  to  accept  the  official 
line  in  the  face  of  accumulating  evidence. 
Today  I  would  like  to  add  two  such  pieces 
of  evidence  to  the  record.  The  first  comes 
from  a  man  formerly  associated  with 
the  International  Red  Cross  who  has 
spent  many  years  in  Southeast  Asia  and 
particularly  in  the  so-called  Golden  Tri- 
angle area  of  northern  Thailand,  Laos, 
and  Burma. 

He  says: 

On  the  Chinese  side  of  the  North  Vietnam, 
Laos,  and  Burma  borders  there  Is  an  inter- 
woven network  of  mUltary  poets  on  a  full 
operational  basis,  conducting  the  mUltary, 
political  Bknd  propaganda  war  against  South- 
east Asian  countries.  From  this  network  of 
advanced  bases  Intelligence  operations  and 
tranqxntatlon  points  extend  aU  through 
Southeast  Asia.  Corruption  and  bribery  are 
an  essential  part  of  everyday  life  there  and 
assures  full  protection  for  China's  activities. 
They  have  a  buUt-ln  network  of  coUabora- 
tora  In  the  vast  Chinese  communities  all 
throtigh  Southeast  Asia.  The  richer  the  mer- 
chant, the  more  powerftil  the  politician — ^the 
'easier  It  Is  to  buy  him.  There  Is  a  saying  In 
Bangkok,  "the  Chinese  could  smuggle  their 
wall  throtigh  Bangkok,  and  no  one  would 
know  It."  Intelligence  and  narcotic  officials  m 
SEA  agree  that  narcotics  trade  on  a  large 
scale  is  strictly  a  Chinese  affair.  Officials  in 
Bangkok  maintain  that  Chinese  narcotics 
traffic  Is  tightly  Interwoven  with  their  mUl- 
tary and  weapons  activities. 

This  statement  by  an  informant  who 
has  asked  that  his  name  be  kept  confl- 
dentlal,  illustrates  to  some  degree  the  in- 
tricate web  that  Peking  has  spun  and 
controls  throughout  the  area.  The  offi- 
cial UjS.  position  in  this  regard,  how- 
ever, as  described  by  Mr.  Ingersoll  is  that 
Insurgent  groui>s,  operating  in  the  golden 
triangle  do  in  part  control  opium  pro- 
duction and  trade  and  do  use  the  pro- 
ceeds "for  funds,  arms,  and  other  sup- 
plies needed  for  support  purposes." 

But  how  is  it  that  the  man  who  has 
lived  on  the  scene  for  so  long  knows  that 
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the  Red  Chinese  run  the  show  and  M 
Ingersoll  does  not? 

Next  from  a  noted  British  journalist 
comes  this  confidential  note  written  ih 
November: 

The  headman  for  almost  all  narcotl^ 
transported  out  of  Yunnan  to  the  ports  a 
known  as  Prince  Jimmy  Tang,  Director  i  if 
the  Rlngcom  Hotel  In  Chiang  Mai  In  Nortl  - 
east  Thailand.  His  partner  is  a  Oeneral  Le  », 
an  oS  and  on  Oeneral  in  the  Latolan  Arm  j, 
but  commanding  a  guerrilla  force  of  close  o 
800  men  operating  on  both  sides  of  the  Ch  :- 
nese  border.  This  army  transports  the  stv:  tf 
from  Yunnan  to  Chiang  Mai  via  Ben  Holsc  1. 
Yang  and  Lee  bought  the  entire  1970  harve  it 
from  Yunnan  from  the  Chinese  Communl  it 
Government.  A  friend  of  mine  In  Ben  Hols  >1 
saw  the  opium  and  heroin  stocks  brought  1)  i. 
The  operation  has  the  full  protection  and  at  - 
slstance  of  Oeneral  Ouan  Rathlkoun,  Con  - 
mander  In  Chief  of  the  Lao  Armed  forces. 

I  might  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  our 
BNDO  does  admit  Rathikoim's  part  i  i 
the  drug  traffic,  but  says  he  has  now  re  - 
tired,  which  I  suppose  makes  everythln  i 
all  right  again.  That  is  until  we  come  t  > 
an  official  report  written  last  year  by  th  e 
Public  Security  Bureau  of  the  Thai  Gom  - 
ernment,  titled — "Data  on  the  Produc  - 
tlon  and  Sale  of  Narcotics  by  the  Chines  b 
Communists."  I  will  quote  several  sl(  - 
niflcant  points  before  I  Insert  the  ful 
report  in  the  Record.  Under  the  hetulln  j 
of  Smuggling  Routes,  I  quote :  Narcotic  s 
produced  in  the  Yunnan  border  area  :  s 
purchased  by  the  Chinese  Commimists  1 1 
Yunnan  for  processing,  unquote. 

Under  the  heading  of  Masters  Behinn 
the  Sources,  I  quote:  Most  poppy  farm- 
ers are  tribal  people,  living  in  the  moun  ■ 
tainous  areas  of  Yunnan,  Burma,  Thai- 
land, and  Laos.  They  are  controlled  b^ 
the  Red  Chinese  narcotics  sponsorin ; 
agencies.  And  finally  under  the  head 
ing  of  Narcotics  Seized,  and  I  quote:  L 
September  1971  Singapore  police  seize* 
1,000  kilos  of  raw  opium,  known  as  Yim 
nan  opium,  which  had  been  buried  by  < . 
seaside  resort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  full  text  of  the  Tha 
Gtovernment  report  follows: 
Data  on  the  Pkoduction  and  Sale  of  Nak- 
concs  bt  the  chinese  comicttnists 

Source  of  these  data:  The  following  date 
are  provided  by  the  Public  Security  Bureat 
of  the  Thai  Government. 

Cultivation  areas:  Popples  can  be  growi 
only  In  uplands.  The  largest  poppy  planta- 
tion In  the  Far  East  Is  In  the  border  area  be- 
tween Burma  and  Yunnan  province  of  China 
the  second  largest  plantation  Is  In  the  border 
area  between  Burma  and  Laos  and  the  third 
largest  plantation  Is  in  the  border  area  be- 
tween Thailand  and  Burma. 

Annual  output:  (1)  The  Yunnan-Burma 
border  area  produces  about  2,000  tons  of 
opium  a  year.  (2)  The  Burma-Laos  border 
area  produces  750-1,000  tons  a  year.  (3)  The 
Thailand-Burma  border  area  yields  200-300 
tons  a  year. 

Sales  price:  The  price  at  the  place  of  origin 
U  U.S.  $40-50  per  kilo.  After  shipping  to  secret 
markets  In  Indochina,  the  price  Increases  to 
U.S.  »80-l00. 

Smuggling  routes: 

(1)  Land  routes:  Opium  produced  in  tbc 
Thailand-Burma  border  area  Is  smuggled  Into 
Thailand's  Chiang  Mai,  Bangkok  and  other 
places  In  southern  Thailand  for  distribution 
to  Malaysia  and  Singapore.  Narcotics  pro- 
duced In  the  Burma-Laos  border  area  Is 
smuggled  Into  Vientiane  through  Patbet 
Lao-controUed  regions.  Narcotics  produced  In 
the  Yunnan-Burma  border  area  Is  purchased 


by  the  Chinese  Communists  In  Yunnan  for 
processing. 

(2)  Air  routes:  Red  Chinese  agents  smug- 
gle the  narcotics  by  air  to  Vientiane,  Saigon, 
Hongkong,  Singapore  and  other  Southeast 
Asian  cities.  Narcotics  are  bought  by  British 
and  American  gangs  of  smugglers  for  redis- 
tribution. 

Masters  behind  the  scenes:  Most  poppy 
farmers  are  tribal  people  living  In  the  moun- 
tainous areas  of  Yunnan,  Burma,  Thailand 
and  Laos.  They  are  controlled  by  the  Red 
Chinese  narcotic-sponsoring  agencies. 

Narcotics  seized:  The  Thai  government 
seized  three  tons  of  opium  from  smugglers  in 
1970  and  about  one  ton  In  the  first  seven 
months  of  1971.  Thai  and  South  Vietnamese 
police  have  confiscated  2S1  kilos  of  opium 
and  120  kilos  of  heroin  In  Joint  operations  so 
far  this  year.  In  September,  1971,  Singapore 
police  seized  1,000  kilos  of  raw  opium  (known 
as  Yunnan  opium)  which  had  been  burled 
near  a  seaside  resort.  It  was  beUeved  these 
drugs  were  smuggled  Into  Singapore  from 
Thailand. 

Difficulties  Involved:  There  are  tliree  rea- 
sons why  It  Is  difficult  to  prevent  the  smug- 
gUng  of  narcotics:  (1)  Popples  are  grown  In 
mountain  areas  which  are  difficult  to  reach. 
(2)  Poppy  farms  are  protected  by  armed 
bandits.  (3)  Because  poppy  farms  are  located 
In  border  areas,  action  against  them  In- 
volves political  problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  shift  the  scene  a  bit 
but  not  the  subject,  Interdoc  is  a  highly 
regarded  European  political  information 
center,  headquartered  at  the  Hague.  As 
many  of  my  colleagues  know,  Interdoc's 
output  on  East-West  developments  is 
well  documented  and  totally  objective.  In 
a  recent  publication  Interdoc  reviewed  a 
book  by  a  German  author,  E)r.  P.  W. 
Schlomann,  titled— "The  Maoists,  Pe- 
king's Efforts  in  Western  Europe."  The 
reviewer  says  in  part: 

Schlomann's  account  of  the  role  of  Peking's 
embassies  in  the  West  Is  absorbing,  as  Is  that 
of  trade  missions,  press  agencies  and  the 
like.  In  fact,  this  Is  the  first  book  to  my 
knowledge  to  give  an  outUne  of  the  orga- 
nization and  pattern  on  Communist  China's 
silent  approach  to  the  West.  .  .  Attention  U 

paid  to  the  political — not  the  gastronomical 

role  of  the  Chinese  restaurants  and  the  or- 
ganization In  which  the  Communist  restaura- 
teurs are  often  the  leading  men.  Nor  has  the 
writer  avoided  the  embarraslng  subject  of 
the  export  of  narcotics  from  China.  It  is  sad 
to  reveal  that  Chinese  Communist  propa- 
ganda In  the  West  seems  to  be  financed  large- 
ly from  the  proceeds  of  opium  and  other  nar- 
cotic sales. 

The  review  Is  Inserted  at  this  point: 
Review  or  thk  Book  "The  Maoists.  Pxkino'b 
ErroHTS  IN   Wkstcrn  EimoPB"  as  It  Ap- 
peared IN  "East- West  Contacts"  th«  Ptjb- 

LICATION  or  INTEXDOC 

DIE  BtAOISTXN,  PEKINGS  riLIALXN  IN 
WKSTBTTBOra 

(By  Dr.  P.  W.  Schlomann,  300  pages,  ed. 
Socletats-Verlag,  Frankfurt  am  Main) 

Chinese  Communism  Is  concentrating 
more  and  more  on  Western  Evirope.  Schlo- 
mann has  tried  to  recognize  the  scope  of  this 
slow  and  bidden  penetration.  He  has  dis- 
covered groups,  people  and  organizations 
working  under  the  guidance  of  Peking  and 
Tirana.  He  cites  also  frustrated  Idealists  suf- 
fering from  some  kind  of  poUtlcal  yeUow  fever 
after  having  been  bitten  by  the  Mao  bug. 

Schlomann's  account  of  the  role  of  Peking 
Embassies  In  the  West  Is  absorbing,  as  Is  that 
of  trade  missions,  press  agencies  and  the  like. 

In  fact  this  is  the  first  book  to  my  knowl- 
edge, to  give  an  outline  of  the  organizational 
pattern  of  Communist  China's  silent  ap- 
proach to  the  West. 

The  book  gives  a  good  deal  of  date,  distin- 


guishing cautiously  between  "It  Is  rumored" 

and  'It  U".  Attention  Is  paid  to  the  poUtlcal 

not  the  gastronomical — rcle  of  the  Chinese 
restaurants  and  the  organization  in  which 
the  communist  resteurateurs  are  often  the 
leading  men. 

Nor  has  the  writer  avoided  the  embarrass- 
ing subject  of  the  export  of  narcotics  from 
China.  It  is  sad  to  read  that  communist  prop- 
aganda In  the  West  seems  to  be  financed 
largely  from  the  proceeds  of  opium  and  other 
narcotic  sales. 

Especially  Interesting  and  important  Is  the 
information  on  the  many  pro-Chinese  splin- 
ter-parties In  Western  Europe,  their  struggle 
for  life  and,  IncldenUy,  their  ferocious  fight 
to  obUln  recognition  from  Peking  or  Tirana. 

Interesting  and  Importent  though  the  book 
may  be.  It  falls  short  on  one  very  Important 
aspect,  viz.  Chinese  communist  Industrial 
and  technological  espionage.  I  can  hardly  con- 
ceive that  Dr.  Schlomann  should  have  for- 
gotten this  and  I  enterteln  the  hope  that  one 
day  he  wUl  apply  himself  to  this  much  refined 
practice  of  "braln-sucklng". 

Yes,  it  is  sad  to  read  it,  and  equally 
sad  to  relate  that  the  director  of  Japa- 
nese Intelligence  when  accompanying 
Emperor  Hlrohito  on  his  world  trip  last 
year,  was  quoted  In  Paris  as  saying: 

We  have  said  for  years  that  Mainland 
China  Is  exporting  Illegal  narcotics  to  Japan. 

But  the  greatest  sadness  of  all,  Mr. 
Speaker  is,  as  I  have  shown  in  my  re- 
marks last  month  and  today,  there  are 
sources  in  a  host  of  coimtries  around  the 
world— official  and  unofficial — who  rec- 
ognize Peking's  part  in  the  narcotics 
trade,  but  despite  a  vast  expenditure  of 
funds  and  much  said  about  the  serious- 
ness of  the  problem,  our  Government 
does  not.  Why  not?  Are  all  others  wrong 
and  the  administration  right?  Is  the  evi- 
dence I  have  presented  on  these  two  oc- 
casions spun  out  of  moonbeams  or 
poppy -seeds? 

I  began  these  remarks  talking  about 
the  administration's  deliberate  contra- 
dictions and  ambiguity.  I  pointed  out 
nn  example  of  the  contradiction,  now 
I  would  like  to  close  with  an  example  of 
the  ambiguity.  On  November  16,  1971, 
the  Washington  Post  ran  an  Associated 
Press  story  by  Jean  Heller  and  Mark 
Brown.  The  headline  was,  "Spying,  Drug 
Traffic  Linked  to  Chinese  Illegally  in  the 
U.S.,"  and  the  lead  paragraph  states: 

As  many  as  4.200  aliens  from  Communist 
China  sneak  Into  the  U.S.  every  year,  ac- 
cording to  secret  Justice  Department  records, 
which  say  some  of  the  aliens  are  on  espion- 
age missions  and  others  are  Involved  In  nar- 
cotics traffic. 

I  would  like  to  enter  the  article  in  the 
Record  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks,  but  the  point  is  that  from 
it  we  can  see  that  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, the  FBI,  and  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service,  all  seem  to  be 
aware  of  a  serious  problem  which  is  drug 
cormected  and  emanates  from  Red  China, 
while  others  In  the  administration  say 
they  are  looking  for  proof  of  same,  or 
that  it  does  not  really  exist. 

I  do  not  see  how  It  is  possible  to  take 
the  pieces  of  information  I  have  pre- 
sented here  and  not  begin  to  fit  them 
into  some  kind  of  pattern  that  reveals 
the  outline  of  a  well-established  plan  and 
policy,  total  in  its  concept  and  deter- 
mined in  its  use  of  narcotics  as  a  weap- 
on against  us.  If  the  administration  re- 
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fuses  to  take  the  word  of  Chou  En-lai 
on  the  subject,  I  do  not.  I  will  continue 
to  sedc  out  evidence  of  Peking's  involve- 
ment in  this  most  despicable  of  all 
trades— not  just  because  I  support  the 
Republic  of  China,  which  I  do — not  just 
because  I  see  communism  wherever  it  sits 
as  a  threat  to  man,  which  I  do,  and  not 
just  because  I  wish  to  embarass  the  ad- 
ministration, but  because  in  a  manner  so 
grave  the  public  has  the  right  to  know. 
And  toward  that  end  I  will  do  everything 
in  my  power  to  see  that  the  public  does 
know.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  have  more  to 
say  on  this  crucial  subject  at  a  later 
date. 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  as  in  the  field  of  our 
critical  needs  of  national  defense  this 
administration  has  fostered  a  false  sense 
of  security  and  promoted  an  attitude  of 
appeasement  in  our  country,  it  has  cre- 
ated its  own  credibility  gap  in  dealing 
with  Communist  China.  Since  it  is  com- 
mitted to  telling  the  American  public 
that  we  can  now  do  business  with  these 
mass  murderers  and  work  for  peace,  it 
Is  committed  to  rewriting  the  hard  facts 
of  Red  China's  inglorious  and  criminal 
participation  in  the  international  illicit 
drug  U-afflc.  The  American  people  must 
be  forewarned  of  this  propaganda  drive 
by  the  White  House  revisionists  and  I 
will  continue  to  tell  this  story,  fully 
aware  that  it  will  be  vindicated  event- 
ually since  it  is  correct. 

The  article  from  the  Washington  Post 
follows: 

Spting,   Drug   Traffic   Linked   to   Chinese 

ilxegallt  in  united  states 

(By  Jean  Heller  and  Mark  Brown) 

As  many  as  4,200  aliens  from  Communist 
China  sneak  into  the  United  Stetes  every 
year,  according  to  secret  Justice  Department 
intelligence  reports  which  say  same  of  the 
aliens  are  on  espionage  missions,  and  others 
are  involved  In  narcotics  traffic. 

Only  cne  In  10  of  tbe^e  illegal  aliens  Is 
caught  and  deported,  the  reports  say.  Among 
those  Identified  by  the  go\  ernment,  many 
have  been  traced  to  the  Hong  Kong  Seaman's 
Union,  an  crganizatlou  said  by  the  FBI  to  be 
engaged  In  espionage.  Other  Chinese  aliens 
taken  Into  custody  have  been  carrying  nar- 
cotics shipments  destined  for  U.S.  contacts. 

According  to  a  source  in  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service,  the  mainland 
Chinese  have  been  coming  for  about  five 
years,  entering  this  country  by  Jumping  ship 
In  UJ3.  ports  or  by  way  of  smuggling  opera- 
tloiis  In  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Just  last  week,  according  to  the  confiden- 
tial reports,  INS  smashed  a  ring  eng::.ged  in 
smuggling  Chinese  sailers  from  Vancouver, 
British  Columbia.  Into  the  United  States  at 
BelUngham  and  Blaine,  Wash.,  at  »1,000  a 
head. 

The  operation  was  broken  up  after  the 
U.S.  Border  Patrol  caught  one  group  of  the 
aliens  as  they  crossed  the  border  on  foot  a 
mile  east  of  Blaine.  A  second  group  made 
It  to  the  New  York  metropolitan  area.  Three 
of  them  were  arrested  last  W.ednesday  In 
Newark,  and  told  authorities  they  made 
their  first  contact  with  the  smugglers  In 
Hong  Kong. 

Earlier  this  year,  U.S.  and  Canadian 
authorities  shut  down  a  large  Chinese 
smug;?;Ung  ring  operating  between  Montreal 
and  New  York  City.  However,  the  Intelligence 
reports  say  there  Is  evidence  that  the  Mon- 
treal operation  has  reopened,  and  that  an- 
other ring  Is  operating  out  of  Windsor,  On- 
tario, smuggling  mainland  Chinese  through 
Detroit. 

According  to  ISS  sources,  as  many  as  2.500 
mainland   Chinese   are   smuggled   Into   the 


United  States  each  year.  Another  1,700  Jump 
foreign-flag  vessels  In  UJ3.  ports.  The  intelli- 
gence reports  said  5,640  entered  that  way 
between  1966  and  1970. 

Chinese  seamen  among  the  flood  of  lUegal 
aliens  have  been  traced  by  the  FBI  to  the 
Hong  Kong  Seaman's  Union.  An  FBI  In- 
telligence report  described  the  union  this 
way: 

"HICSU  has  voiced  vehement  opposition  to 
United  States  military  action  In  Vietnam 
and  dissuades  seamen  from  serving  abroad 
ships  carrying  strategic  materials  to  Viet- 
nam. Conversely,  the  HKSU  encourages  sea- 
men to  saU  on  ships  bound  for  North  Viet- 
nam. HKSU  has  approved  a  policy  of  placing 
Communist  seamen  on  Western  ships  for 
the  purpose  of  sabotage  or  capture  In  the 
event  of  future  hostilities. 

The  FBI  report  said  that  Chinese  ship- 
Jumpers  in  the  United  States  had  arrived 
In  vessels  flying  Llberlan,  Norwegian,  British, 
Panamanian,  Dutch,  Israeli,  Swedish  and 
Danish  flags. 

The  report  contains  an  Informer's  allega- 
tion that  a  New  York  Chinese  association 
believed  to  be  a  contact  point  for  smuggled 
aliens  used  a  deserting  crewman  to  help 
carry  out  the  murder  of  two  members  of  a 
rival  organization. 

One  of  the  victims  was  shot  at  the  door 
of  a  restaurant  in  New  York's  Chinatown. 
The  other  one  drowned.  His  body  was  found 
on  Manhattan  Beach  In  Brooklyn. 

Smugglers  bringing  aUens  Into  the  country 
charge  from  $100  to  $1,000  per  person, 
authorities  say. 


TAX  REFORM 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Duncan)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time 
has  come  to  set  the  record  straight  on  tax 
reform. 

Every  election  year  we  usually  hear  a 
great  deal  of  irresponsible  talk  about 
the  inequities  of  otu:  tax  system.  This 
year  is  no  exception,  potential  candi- 
dates for  President,  and  others,  are 
again  making  their  false  promises  to  the 
people. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  what  a 
man  does,  speaks  louder  than  what  he 
says  he  will  do.  This  is  so  true  when  the 
person  has  a  record  of  talk  and  little 
action. 

History  will  show  that  those  who  have 
talked  the  loudest  about  tax  reform  in 
the  past  always  put  their  promises  on 
the  shelf  after  the  elections  were  over. 
They  always  did  this  in  favor  of  give- 
away and  high-priced  legislation,  which 
must  be  paid  for  by  the  taxpayer,  for 
whose  concern  they  show  some  interest 
in  today.  It  is  almost  a  joke  to  believe 
that  Senators  Mttskie,  HtmPHREY  and 
some  others  have  any  compassionate  in- 
terest in  the  taxpayers  other  than  for 
political  purposes. 

If  200  wealthy  people  in  the  United 
States  do  not  pay  taxes  because  of  our 
present  laws,  whose  fault  is  it  that  the 
laws  are  on  the  book  today?  Who  is  to 
blame  for  not  having  changed  or  re- 
pealed these  so-calied  loopholes?  Let  us 
look  at  the  record. 

An  elementary  schoolchUd  knows  that 
before  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, or  the  Senate,  can  vote  for  or 
against  tax  reform  legislation,  it  must 
first  be  cleared  by  the  Ways  and  Means 


Committee  in  the  House,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  in  the  Senate.  Of 
course,  the  President  cannot  approve  or 
veto  tax  reform  legislation  imtil  it  is 
passed  by  both  Houses  of  the  Congress. 

It  is  diversionary  to  blame  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  regardless  of 
his  political  party,  with  the  failure  to 
pass  meaningful  tax  reform  legislation. 
To  blame  the  President  is  an  insult  to  the 
intelligence  of  the  American  people. 

The  record  shows  that  the  majority 
party  has  for  a  long  number  of  years  con- 
trolled the  tax  writing  committees  in  the 
House  and  the  Senate.  If  Senators 
Humphrey,  Muskie,  Kennedy,  and  all 
the  rest  wanted  tax  reform  in  the  past, 
they  could  have  had  it.  If  they  want  tax 
reform  this  year,  there  Is  still  time.  Their 
party  controls  the  machinery.  They 
wrote  the  present  laws  of  which  they  now 
complain.  Their  leadership  schedules 
committee  hearings  in  both  tax-writing 
bodies. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  minority  on  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  If  those 
who  talk  the  loudest  are  really  serious,  I 
say  to  them,  that  the  time  to  act  Is  now. 
One  of  the  Nation's  major  airlines  has  a 
well-known  advertisement  which  goes 
like  this,  "We're  ready  when  you  are." 


THE  EMERGENCY  EMPLOYMENT 
ACT:  THE  NEED  FOR  A  REALISTIC 
EXPANSION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas.  Mr.  Gonzalez,  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
become  increasingly  clear  that  the  un- 
employment rate  has  been  at  a  critical 
level  for  the  past  several  months.  And  as 
things  are  going,  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  much  real  hope  for  improvement. 
If  suijrthlng  can  be  expected,  it  is  that 
the  situation  can  only  become  worse  If 
ignored. 

In  1971,  the  Emergency  Emplojmient 
Act  established  a  program  which  at- 
tempted to  provide  a  solution  to  this 
problem  by  establishing  Federal  em- 
ployment for  the  unemployed. 

During  this  year,  this  program  received 
$1  billion  with  which  to  work:  and,  150,- 
000  persons  were  employed  through  it  in 
50  States  and  several  territories  in  the 
following  areas :  public  works  and  trans- 
portation, education,  law  enforcement, 
health  and  hospital,  parks  and  recrea- 
tion, social  services,  environmental 
quality,  fire  protection,  and  a  few  other 
fields. 

In  view  of  our  need,  150,000  employ- 
ment opportunities  does  not  seem  to  be 
affecting  the  unemplojmient  rate  very 
much,  since  even  a  conservative  esti- 
mate places  our  new  employment  need  at 
almost  20  million  jobs.  Moreover,  this 
unemployment  crisis  eventually  affects 
72  million  Americans. 

When  the  President  signed  the  Emer- 
gency Employment  Act  into  law,  he  un- 
derstood the  grave  need  to  provide  srane 
kind  of  aid  to  the  5.9  percent  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  who  are  presently  im- 
employed.  This  act.  however,  can  only  be 
seen  as  a  beginning  and  additional  ef- 
forts are  necessary. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  introducing  this 
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week  with  Congressman  Hawkins  and  iO 
other  cosponsors,  a  bill  that  would  ta:  :e 
up  the  work  begun  by  the  Emergen  y 
Employment  Act  and  Increase  its  effe  :■ 
tiveness.  Senator  Cranston,  together  wl  h 
several  other  senators,  have  already  i  i- 
troduced  a  similar  bill  in  the  Senate  sif  e 
of  the  House. 

This  bill  would  provide  funds  for  mdjfe 
than  1.5  million  jobs  for  imemployed  a:  id 
underemployed  Americans  in  the  fl;  st 
full  year  of  operation.  It  would  authori  ze 
$3  billion  this  fiscal  year,  $7  billion  In 
fiscal  1973.  and  $10  billion  in  succeed!  ig 
fiscal  years  for  a  continuing  program  of 
public  service  employment.  In  areas  of 
especially  high  imemployment  it  woi  Id 
authorize  funds  for  a  new  special  eii- 
ployment  and  economic  developmc  at 
program  for  economic  development  co- 
ordinated with  public  service  empk  y- 
ment  to  help  these  areas  become  m(  re 
economically  self-sufficient.  And  bros  d- 
ly  representative  public  service  counc  lis 
would  be  created  to  assist  local  govei  n- 
mental  units. 

Recognizing  the  seriousness  of  this  s  t- 
uation.  as  you  may  know,  I  have  been  n- 
volved  in  submitting  legislation  to  ere  ite 
the  necessary  Jobs.  I  introduced  sucl  a 
bill  earlier  this  year  intended  to  increj  se 
Accelerated  Public  Works  assistance  to 
high  unemployment  'special  imps  ;t' 
areas  by  $195  million  for  a  total  of  $^  75 
million  in  fiscal  year  1973.  Thus,  it  is  tl  at 
in  addition  to  today's  "public  servl<  e" 
employment  bill,  I  also  have  supported 
and  continue  to  support  "public  worl  s" 
programs  which  would  provide  jobs  in 
such  areas  as  the  construction  of  hos:  »i- 
tals,  libraries,  and  dams.  Either — aid 
preferably  both  types  of  approaches-  is 
necessary  to  help  deal  with  the  proble  n. 
The  President  seems  to  have  a  part  c- 
ular  repugnance  regarding  public  woi  ts 
programs,  which  I  feel  he  must  le- 
examine.  But,  in  any  event,  at  the  very 
least  this  present  bill  will  begin  to  d<  al 
with  this  crisis  on  a  more  realistic  level 

The  importance  of  working  to  help  t:  le 
American  people  In  this  area  cannot  >e 
emphasized  enough;  therefore,  I  ci  n 
hope  and  urge  the  Committee  of  Educ  i- 
tion  and  Labor  to  schedule  hearings  so<  n 
on  this  bill  to  expand  the  Emergency 
Employment  Act. 


ELDERLY  TAX  CREDITS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Undei  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gent  b- 
man  from 'New  York  (Mr.  Rosenthal)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  { m 
introducing  today  legislation  to  assist  t  le 
elderly  in  maintaining  the  homes  of  th(  ir 
choice.  One  thrust  of  my  bill  is  to  provl  le 
the  elderly  renters  and  homeowners  wi  h 
the  financial  means  to  withstand  t  le 
burden  Imposed  on  them  by  rising  prop- 
erty taxes.  The  other  aim  of  the  bill 
to  help  the  elderly  absorb  the  cost 
home  improvements  and  repairs.  Boi 
steps  are  necessary  to  insure  that  oi 
senior  citizens  can  choose  the  option 
an  independent  living  situation. 

I  have  spoken  many  times  about  trie 
economic  hardships  facing  the  elderl;  . 
For  the  most  part,  they  live  on  fixed  In 
comes  sold  employment  opportunities  ar  ; 
extremely    limited.     These     conditions, 


combined  with  runaway  inflation  in  the 
cost  of  food,  medical  care,  and  housing, 
strains  the  ability  of  the  elderly  merely 
to  survive.  Individuals  over  65  have  a 
higher  poverty  rate  than  any  other  group 
in  the  population — recent  estimates  show 
that  between  one-third  to  one-half  of 
them  live  in  unacceptable  conditions. 

In  the  past  few  years  a  new  card  has 
been  added  to  the  almost  stacked  deck 
against  the  elderly:  the  skyrocketing 
property  tax.  Maintaining  the  home  of 
their  choice  is  a  prime  concern  of  the 
elderly,  yet  this  regressive  and  unfair 
tax  is  making  this  increasingly  impossi- 
ble. Used  mainly  to  finance  education — 
from  which  the  elderly  derive  the  least 
direct  benefit — the  property  tax  hits 
hardest  at  the  poor  and  those  on  fixed 
Incomes. 

The  Inequity  of  the  property  tax  is 
inevitable  since  it  does  not  take  account 
of  a  person's  ability  to  pay.  Tlie  sole 
criterion  is  the  assessed  valuation  of 
property  a  person  owns.  Thus,  if  an 
elderly  homeowner's  land  is  worth  the 
same  as  that  of  a  rising  young  executive, 
both  pay  the  same  amount  despite  the 
fact  that  the  elderly  person's  income  Is 
much  smaller.  I,  therefore,  feel  it  Is 
grossly  unfair  that  property  taxes  take  a 
much  larger  percentage  of  the  senior 
citizens'  income. 

Accordingly,  my  bill  gives  each  person 
over  65,  whose  annual  income  is  under 
$6,500,  a  Federal  income  tax  credit  of 
up  to  $300  for  State  and  local  property 
taxes.  For  those  elderly  who  rent,  the  bill 
provides  a  tax  credit  equal  to  25  percent 
of  the  annual  rent  paid,  up  to  $300.  In 
the  case  of  the  elderly  who  pay  no  in- 
come tax,  they  would  be  entitled  to  cash 
payments  from  the  U.S.  Treasury  of  up 
to  $300  a  year  on  the  amount  of  property 
tax  or  rent  paid.  In  those  cases  where 
the  State  or  locality  allows  exemptions, 
this  bill  would  allow  for  additional  de- 
ductions If  the  State  or  local  exemption 
does  not  cover  the  total  property  tax 
payment. 

Yet  property  tax  Is  not  the  only  ob- 
stacle the  elderly  face  in  living  in  a  safe 
and  comfortable  environment.  The  cost 
of  home  repairs  and  improvements,  as 
anyone  who  has  ever  needed  a  plumber, 
a  carpenter,  or  an  electrician  well  knows, 
is  rising  at  a  rate  that  defl&<!  belief.  To 
enable  the  elderly  to  keep  up  with  these 
Increases,  my  bill  would  grant  tax  credits 
of  up  to  $350  for  home  repairs  or  im- 
provements to  those  earning  under  $6,- 
500.  Such  action  is  necessary  for  the  el- 
derly to  maintain  a  decent  place  to  live. 
Growing  old  in  our  society,  however 
rewarding  it  should  be.  is  often  a  trying 
and  tragic  time.  This  is  only  made  more 
difficult  when  the  elderly  are  forced  to 
move  to  new,  often  inferior,  surround- 
ings because  they  can  no  longer  eifford 
to  live  in  the  homes  they  worked  all  their 
lives  to  own.  The  human  cost  of  such 
suffering  is  often  severe.  Neighborhood 
friends  are  often  lost  £uid  homes  that 
contain  cherished  memories  cannot  be 
replaced.  The  anxiety  caused  by  the  high 
cost  of  maintaining  a  good  home  is  an- 
other cost  that  cannot  be  calculated. 

We  must  make  certain  the  elderly  can 
live  In  the  kind  of  homes  they  want. 
These  are  the  principal  features  of  my 
bill: 


First.  Allow  income  tax  credits  of  up 
to  $300  for  State  and  local  unypertj  taxes 
for  homeowners  65  years  of  age  and  up 
who  are  earning  under  $6,500,  and  a  like 
amount  for  tenants  who  pay  rent. 

Secood.  Allow  income  tax  credits  of  up 
to  $300  for  home  repair  and  Improve- 
ment costs  incurred  by  those  in  the  above 
age  and  income  group. 

Third.  Allow  cash  payments  to  those 
65  years  of  age  and  up  who  pay  no  Fed- 
eral income  tax  but  still  pay  property 
tax  or  rent. 

Fourth.  Allow  Federal  tax  credits  even 
if  there  are  State  or  local  exemptions  or 
credits  if  such  credits  do  not  exceed 
property  tax  paid. 

The  text  of  the  biU  follows: 

HJt.  14610 
A  bUl  to  allow  a  credit  of  not  more  than  $300 
against  Federal  Income  tax  for  State  and 
local  real  property  taxes  (or  an  equivalent 
portion  of  rent)  and  for  home  repair  and 
Improvement  expenses  paid  by  Individuals 
who  have  atUlned  age  65  with  respect  to 
their  residences 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sub- 
part A  of  part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter 
1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  (re- 
lating to  crediu  allowable)  Is  amended  by 
renumbering  section  42  as  43,  and  by  In- 
serting after  section  41  the  following  new 
section : 

"Sbc.  42.  Residential  real  property  taxes 
(or  equivalent  rent)  and  home  repair  and 
Improvement  expenses  paid  by  Individuals 
who  have  attained  age  65. 

"(a)  General  Rule. — In  the  case  of  an  In- 
dividual who  has  attained  the  age  of  65  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  taxable  year,  there  shall 
be  allowed  as  a  credit  against  the  tax  Im- 
posed by  this  chapter  an  amount  equal  to 
the  sum  of — 

"(1)  the  amount  of  real  property  taxes 
paid  by  him  during  the  taxable  year  which 
were  ln4>osed  by  a  State  or  political  subdi- 
vision thereof  on  property  owned  and  used 
by  him  as  hs  principal  residence,  or  the 
amount  of  rent  constituting  real  property 
taxes,  as  defined  In  subsection  (c)(a),  plus 

"(2)  the  amount  paid  by  him  during  the 
taxable  year  for  the  repair  or  Improvement  of 
his  principal  residence  (whether  or  not  such 
residence  Is  owned  by  the  taxpayer) . 
If  the  amount  allowed  as  a  credit  under  this 
section  exceeds  the  tax  Imposed  by  this 
chapter  (reduced  by  the  credits  allowable 
under  sections  33.  35.  37.  38,  40.  and  41 )  such 
Individual  sbaU  be  paid  from  the  United 
States  Treasury  an  amount  equal  to  such 
excess. 

"(b)  LnirrATioNS. — 

"  ( 1 )  In  genxeai..— The  total  tax  credit  and 
payment  from  the  Treasury  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  for  any  taxable  year  shall  not  ex- 
ceed $300  ($150,  In  the  case  of  a  married  In- 
dividual flUng  a  separate  return) . 

"(2)  Adjusted  GKOss  INCOME  ovm  $a,soo. — 
The  credit  otherwise  allowable  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  for  any  taxable  year  (determined 
after  the  appUcatlon  of  paragraph  (1) )  shall 
be  reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  by  which  the  taxpayer's  adjusted 
gross  Income  for  the  taxable  year  exceeds 
$6,500  ($3,250.  in  the  case  of  a  married  Indi- 
vidual fUlng  a  separate  return) . 

"(3)  Joint  ownership. — In  the  case  of 
property  owned  and  used  by  two  or  more  In- 
dividuals (other  than  a  husband  and  wife)  as 
their  principal  residence,  the  limitations  pro- 
vided by  paragraphs  (1)  and  (3)  shall,  under 
reg\ilatlons  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate,  be  applied  as  if  such  individuals 
were  a  single  Individual. 

"(c)   Special  Rules. — 

"(1)  Husband  and  witb. — In  the  case  of  a 
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husband  and  wife  who  file  a  single  return 
jointly  under  section  6013.  the  age  require- 
ment contained  In  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
treated  as  satisfied  If  either  spouse  has  at- 
tained the  age  of  86  before  the  close  of  the 
taxable  year. 

"(2)     PROPBTT   used   in   part   as  PRINCn>AL 

sEsmBNcx. — In  the  case  of  a  property,  only  a 
portion  of  which  Is  used  by  the  taxpayer 
as  bis  principal  residence,  there  shall  be 
taken  into  account,  for  purposes  of  subsec- 
tion (a),  so  much  of  the  real  property  taxes 
paid  by  htm  on  such  property  as  Is  deter- 
mined, under  regiilatlons  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate,  to  be  attributable 
to  the  portion  of  such  property  so  used  by 
him.  For  pvirposes  of  this  paragraph.  In  the 
case  of  a  principal  residence  located  on  a 
farm,  so  much  of  the  land  comprising  such 
farm  as  does  not  exceed  40  acres  shall  be 
treated  as  part  of  such  residence. 

"(3)  Real  property  tax  on  cooperative  hous- 
ing.— For  purposes  of  subsection  (a)(1),  an 
Individual  who  is  a  tenant-stockholder  in  a 
cooperative  housing  corporation  (as  defined 
in  section  216(b))  — 

"(A)  shall  be  treated  as  owning  the  house 
or  apartment  which  he  is  entitled  to  occupy 
by  reason  of  his  ownership  of  stock  In  such 
corporation,  and 

"(B)  shall  be  treated  as  having  paid  real 
property  taxes  dvirlng  the  taxable  year  equal 
to  the  i>ortlon  of  the  deduction  allowable 
to  him  under  section  216(a)  which  repre- 
sents such  taxes  paid  or  Incurred  by  such 
corporation. 

"(4)  Real  property  tax  in  case  of  change 
of  principal  residence. — If  during  a  taxable 
year  a  taxpayer  changes  his  principal  resi- 
dence, subsection  (a)  (1)  shall  apply  only  to 
that  portion  of  the  real  property  taxes  or 
rent  paid  by  him  with  respect  to  each  such 
principal  residence  as  Is  properly  allocable  to 
the  period  during  which  it  is  used  by  hUn 
as  his  principal  residence. 

"(6)  Real  property  tax  in  case  of  sale  or 
purchase  of  principal  residence. — If  during  a 
taxable  year  a  taxpayer  sells  or  purchases 
property  used  by  him.  as  his  principal  resi- 
dence, subsection  (a)  (1)  shall  apply  only  to 
the  portion  of  the  real  property  taxes  with 
respect  to  such  property  as  Is  treated  as  im- 
posed on  him  vmder  section  164(d).  and.  for 
purposes  of  subsection  (a)  (1).  the  taxpayer 
shall  be  treated  as  having  paid  such  taxes 
as  are  treated  as  paid  by  him  under  such 
section. 

"(6)  Rent  constituting  real  property 
taxes. — For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'rent  constituting  real  property  taxes'  means 
an  amount  equal  to  25  percent  of  the  rent 
paid  during  a  taxable  year  by  a  taxpayer  for 
the  right  to  occupy  his  principal  residence 
diiring  that  year,  exclusive  of  any  charges 
for  utilities,  services,  furnishings,  or  appli- 
ances furnished  by  the  landlord  as  a  part 
of  the  rental  agreement. 

"(D)  Adjustment  for  Refunds 

"  ( 1 )  In  general. — ^The  amount  of  real  prop- 
erty taxes  paid  by  an  Individual  during  any 
taxable  year  shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount 
of  any  refund  of  such  taxes,  whether  or  not 
received  during  the  taxable  year. 

"(2)  Interest. — In  the  case  of  an  under- 
payment of  the  tax  Imposed  by  this  chapter 
for  a  taxable  year  resulting  from  the  applica- 
tion of  paragraph  (1),  no  interest  shaU  be 
assessed  or  collected  on  such  underpayment 
if  the  amount  thereof  Is  paid  within  60  days 
after  the  taxpayer  receives  the  reftind  of 
real  property  taxes  which  caused  such  under- 
payment. 

"(e)  Deduction  Not  Affected. — ^The  credit 
allowed  by  subsection  (a)  shall  not  affect 
the  deduction  under  section  164  for  State 
and  local  real  property  taxes. 

"(f)  Credit  Not  Affected  bt  State  or  Lo- 
cal Reductions. — No  reduction,  under  State 
or  local  law,  in  the  amount  of  real  property 
taxes  required  to  be  paid  In  the  case  of 
individuals  who  have  attained  the  age  of  65 


shall  affect  the  allowance  of  a  credit  under 
this  section  with  respect  to  the  reduced 
amount  of  such  taxes  paid  by  the  taxpayer." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  sub- 
part A  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last 
item  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"Sec.  42.  Residential  real  property  taxes 
(or  equivalent  rent)  and  home  repair  and 
Improvement  expenses  paid  by  individuals 
who  have  attained  age  65. 

"Sec.  43.  Overpayments  of  tax." 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  be- 
ginning after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 


CANADA  AGREES  TO  EXPORT  MORE 
OIL  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspin)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
principle  arguments  used  by  the  Interior 
Department  and  the  oil  companies  in 
favor  of  the  trans- Alaska  pipeline  is  that 
it  could  be  built  2  to  3  years  earlier  than 
a  trans-Canadian  oil  pipeline  and  would 
thus  bring  the  needed  oil  to  market 
sooner. 

Recently,  I  urged  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment to  ask  the  Canadian  Government 
if  it  would  be  willing  to  increase  its  ex- 
ports of  oil  to  the  United  States  during 
the  consideration  and  construction  of  a 
trans-Canadian  oil  pipeline.  Today,  I 
would  like  to  include  in  the  Record  some 
comments  by  Canada's  Energy  Minister 
Donald  S.  Macdonald,  who  annoimced 
in  the  Canadian  Parliament  on  April  9 
that  he  had  informed  various  American 
officials,  including  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Rogers  C.  B.  Morton  and  Secre- 
tary of  State  William  Rogers,  that  Can- 
ada would  be  willing  to  supply  additional 
quantities  of  oil  to  the  United  States  dur- 
ing consideration  and  construction  of  a 
trans-Canadian  pipeline.  Mr.  Macdonald 
states  in  part  that — 

I  made  it  clear  that  Canada  was  prepared 
to  supply  additional  quantities  of  oU  to  the 
United  States  not  only  for  a  2  year  period, 
but  a  longer  period. 

This  revelation  Is  extremely  signifi- 
cant and,  on  the  basis  of  logic,  it  should 
eliminate  the  Alaskan  pipeline  proposal 
from  serious  consideration.  From  ^drtu- 
ally  all  of  the  evaluations,  we  know  that 
a  trans-Canadian  oil  pipeline,  buUt 
alongside  a  trans-Canadian  gas  pipeline 
which  will  be  built  in  any  event.  Is  both 
environmentally  and  economically  su- 
perior to  a  trans-Alaska  pii>eline.  We 
are  now  told  by  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment that  the  U.S.  energy  picture  will 
not  even  be  hurt  temporarily  by  a  2-  to 
3 -year  delay  in  building  a  Canadian  pipe- 
line, since  Canada  will  make  up  the  dif- 
ference in  Increased  exix)rts  of  oil.  In 
fact,  such  an  arrangement  would  be  ad- 
vantageous to  the  United  States  since, 
during  construction  of  a  Cansuiian  pipe- 
line, we  would  be  getting  the  same 
amount  of  oil  that  we  would  be  getting 
from  a  tnms- Alaska  pipeline  without  de- 
pleting our  own  supplies  of  oil. 

In  short,  Mr.  Macdonald's  offer,  on  be- 
half of  the  Canadian  Government,  elim- 
inates the  last  Intelligible  argument  for 
the  Alaska  pipeline  route;  namely,  that 


it  would  get  the  Alaskan  oil  to  market 
more  quickly  than  would  a  Canadian 
pipeline. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Inte- 
rior Department  recently  issued  its  long- 
awaited  environmental  impact  statement 
on  the  proposed  780-mlle  Alaska  pipe- 
line. The  Impact  statement  concluded 
that  a  trans-Canadian  pipeline — from 
Alaska's  North  Slope  to  Chicago — would 
cause  less  environmental  damage  in  five 
of  six  major  areas  than  would  a  trans- 
Alaska  route.  "Die  Impact  statement  also 
concluded  that  a  trans-Canadian  and  a 
trans-Alaskan  route  would  be  economi- 
cally "equally  efficient,"  although  Inte- 
rior admitted  that  it  did  not  consider  cer- 
tain economies  that  would  result  from 
building  parallel  gas  and  oil  pipelines 
across  Canada.  The  trans-Canadian  gas 
pipeline  is  expected  to  be  built  to  trans- 
ix>rt  the  large  quantities  of  Alaskan  gas 
to  Midwest  markets  regardless  of  which 
oil  pipeline  is  builtf 

The  Canadian  Government  has  re- 
peatedly expressed  its  opposition  to  a 
trans-Alaska  pipeline  because  of  the 
danger  possible  tanker  spills  would  pose 
to  its  west  coast.  The  Canadians  have 
consistently  favored  a  Canadian  oil  pipe- 
line for  both  environmental  and  eco- 
nomic reasons. 

I  believe  that  the  Canadian  offer  to 
supply  the  United  States  with  more  oil 
during  consideration'  and  construction  of 
a  trans-Canadian  oil  pipeline  is  so  signifi- 
cant that  the  Interior  Department  should 
agree  to  revise  its  impact  statement  to  in- 
clude consideration  of  this  offer.  Such  a 
revision  would  be  strong  evidence  of  good 
faith  on  the  part  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  an  ex- 
change on  the  floor  of  the  Canadian 
House  of  Commons  between  Member  of 
Parliament  David  Anderson  and  Energy 
Minister  Donald  S.  Macdonald  on  April 

9: 

Q.  Mr.  David  Anderson  (Esqulmalt- 
Saanich).  In  the  light  of  American  concern 
over  their  supply  of  oil  during  the  two  year 
period  required  to  evaluate  alternative 
transportation  routes  to  the  trans-Alaska 
pipeline  system  may  I  ask  the  Minister 
whether  he  has  made  clear  to  his  United 
States  counterparts  Canada's  willingness  to 
make  oil  available  to  the  United  States  dur- 
ing this  period  so  that  a  proper  evaluation 
of  a  route  might  be  undertaken  free  of  short 
term  security  consideration? 

A.  The  Honorable  Donald  S.  Macdonald 
(Minister  of  Energy,  Mines  and  Resources) : 
Both  In  my  discussions  with  Secretary  Mor- 
ton and  other  officials  of  the  United  States 
Administration  in  Washington  and  recently 
with  Sscretary  Rogers  last  week.  I  made 
it  clear  that  Canada  was  prepared  to  supply 
additional  quantities  of  oil  to  the  United 
States  not  only  for  a  two  year  period  but 
a  longer  period  and  that  this  would  be 
facilitated  by  their  lifting  of  their  quota 
system. 


HEARING       ON       ADMINISTRATIVE 
CONFERENCE  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kastenmeier) 
Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
subcommittee  No.  3  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  announces  that  a  public 
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hearing  has  been  schediiled  for  Th  irs- 
day.  May  4.  1972,  at  10  a.m..  In  r  )om 
2226.  Ray  bum  House  Office  Buildln  :  on 
H.R.  13644.  H.R.  13906  and  H.R.  i;  987. 
bills  to  amend  the  Administrative  Qon- 
fercnre  Act. 

H.R.  13844  was  introduced  by  Mr.  (Iel. 
LER.  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  at  the  request  of  the  Adm  nis- 
trative  Conference  of  the  United  St  ites. 
Mr.  Railsback  introduced  identical  i.R. 
13987  and  Messrs.  Erienborn  and  Br  )wn 
of  Ohio  cosponsored  identical  I.R. 
13906.  The  subcommittee  expects  to  lear 
Hon.  Roger  C.  Cramton.  Chainnan  o  the 
Administrative  Conference,  in  suppo  t  of 
the  legislation  which,  among  c  ther 
things,  would  remove  the  appropriai  Ions 
ceiling  applicable  to  the  Conference 


TO  CONTROL  THE  PRODUCT  :ON 
AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF  BAF  BI- 
TURATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Und  jr  a 
previour,  order  of  the  House,  the  ger  tie- 
man  from  New  York  (Mr.  Murphy*  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Wr. 
Speaker,  I  introduce  for  appropriate  ief- 
erence  an  amendment  to  the  comprehen- 
sive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  cin- 
trol  Act  of  1970.  As  a  supporter  of  t  lis 
legislation  I  looked  upon  its  passage  w  th 
high  hopes.  My  city,  New  York,  as  a  ay 
one  who  reads  the  papers  knows,  is  1  l:e 
narcotic  capital  of  the  world.  There  i  re 
as  many  addicts,  as  much  narcotics  a  id 
as  many  dangerous  drugs  in  New  Yc  rk 
City  as  in  tlie  rest  of  the  cities  and  loca  1- 
ties  of  the  United  States  combined.  Ho  v- 
ever.  as  in  any  legislation  that  is  pass  ;d 
in  this  body,  there  are  compromises  a  id 
agreements  made  by  many  parties  In 
order  to  get  needed  legJslation  on  t  le 
books. 

This  was  true  of  the  1970  drug  law. 

The  original  comprehensive  drug  le  ?- 
islation  was  introduced  in  the  U.S.  Se  i- 
ate  on  April  9,  1969.  That  legislation  1 1- 
cluded  in  its  provisions  productl  »n 
quotas  over  the  major  legitimate  phs  r- 
maceutical  drugs  of  abuse  in  the  Unit  Jd 
States,  the  amphetamines  and  the  bi  r- 
biturates.  In  succeeding  months  the  a  i- 
mlnistration  introduced  their  own  v<  r- 
sion  of  this  legislation  but  without  su;h 
control?.  In  an  unusual  display  of 
imanimity  the  administration  worksd 
closely  with  the  Senate  committee  th  at 
held  legislative  hearings  and  report  xl 
and  iloor  managed  this  legislation  in 
the  Senate.  One  of  the  compromises  tt  at 
came  about  as  a  result  of  the  desire  of 
evei-yone  to  get  this  legislation  pass  id 
into  law  was  the  all -Important  question 
of  production  quotas  over  the  stimulants 
and  depressants  which  everyone  knew 
were  being  overproduced  by  the  blllio  is 
and  were  being  diverted  into  the  crin:  1- 
nal  traCac.  Unlike  heroin,  cocaine,  mai  l- 
huana,  LSD,  however,  these  drugs  a  -e 
produced  by  large  and  powerful  cori- 
panies  in  the  United  States  who  ha  ^e 
lobbied  for  years  against  the  inclusion  )f 
these  drugs  under  any  type  of  govern- 
mental control. 

For  example,  these  companies  he  d 
up  the  pfiisage  of  the  1965  drug  amen  1- 
ments  for  years  because  of  their  Int^- 


sive  lobbying  campaigns  in  both  Houses 
of  Congress.  With  this  history  In  mind. 
Attorney  Oeneral  John  Mitchell  sent  a 
representative,  the  then  deputy  chief 
coimsel  of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
and  Dangerous  Drugs,  to  the  Senate 
subcommittee  charged  with  shepherd- 
ing the  drug  bill  through  the  Senate.  He 
reasoned  that  if  amphetamines  and 
barbiturates  were  put  under  production 
quotas  in  the  version  of  the  bill  sent 
to  the  floor,  the  bill  would  meet  such 
strong  opposition  from  the  drug  lobby, 
that  its  chances  for  quick  passage  or 
even  final  passage,  would  be  put  in  Jeop- 
ardy. 

Reluctantly  the  Attorney  Oeneral's 
representative  asked  the  bill's  manager, 
the  late  Senator  Dodd  of  Connecticut,  to 
remove  production  controls  over  am- 
phetamines and  barbiturates  in  any  bill 
that  was  ultimately  reported.  The  Dodd 
bill  which  contained  such  production 
quotas  was  based  on  10  years  of  investi- 
gation which  showed  a  burgeoning  abuse 
of  the  amphetamines  and  barbitiu-ates. 
While  both  the  administration  and  the 
Senate  committee  agreed  that  produc- 
tion quotas  were  desirable  and  necessary 
to  protect  the  health  of  our  citizens. 
Senator  Dodd  agreed  to  drop  his  Insist- 
ence on  the  Inclusion  of  these  drugs 
under  a  quota  system  but  only  on  the 
assurance  from  the  representative  of  the 
Attorney  General  that  these  drugs  would 
be  administratively  moved  from  schedule 
III  of  the  1970  act  which  does  not  call 
for  production  quotas  to  schedule  n 
which  does  call  for  such  quotas,  within 
6  to  12  months  subsequent  to  the  signing 
of  the  legislation  into  law  by  President 
Nixon. 

This  has  not  happened. 

The  bureaucratic  process  is  slow  and  as 
anticipated,  at  the  beginning  the  lobbies 
are  powerful. 

Many  Members  of  both  Houses  have 
commented  on  the  need  for  such  quotas 
on  these  two  widely  abused  drug  types. 
Hearings  have  been  held  by  House  com- 
mittees and  as  a  result  of  pressure  from 
both  Houses  such  quotas  were  finally 
totally  called  for  in  November  of  1971. 

For  some  reason,  however,  the  admin- 
istration has  not  kept  its  promise  with 
regard  to  the  barbiturates.  Yet  these 
drugs  are  widely  overproduced,  widely 
diverted  to  the  criminal  trafBc,  widely 
abused  by  the  young  and  old  alike,  and 
probably  accoimt  for  more  deaths  than 
the  opiates,  the  stimulants  and  the  hal- 
lucinogens combined. 

They  account  for  25  percent  of  all 
deaths  due  to  acute  poisoning  in  the 
United  States  every  year. 

They  killed  over  3,000  Americans  in 
1971  compared  to  1,700  who  died  from 
heroin  and  the  opiates. 

They  have  caused  tens  of  thousands 
of  auto  accidents,  aggressive  crimes, 
pointless  brutalities,  murders,  acciden- 
tal deaths,  and  suicides  since  1960. 

Like  the  opiates,  they  are  addictive, 
causing  a  pt^rsical  dependence  that  Is 
physiologically  and  mentally  worse  In  the 
opinion  of  most  physicians  than  heroin 
and  morphine  addiction. 

Unlike  the  opiates,  which  cause  a  con- 
dition of  drowsiness  and  languor,  the  bar- 
biturates can  cause  a  condition  of  hy- 


steria and  giddiness — that  is  why  they 
are  called  "goof  balls" — they  make  peo- 
ple "goofy" — and  in  the  advanced  stages, 
they  cause  aggressiveness  and  psychosis, 
a  self -induced  insanity. 

"Let  me  describe  Just  one  segment  of 
the  testimony  of  the  chief  of  police  of 
Los  Angeles  who  described  a  blzzare  case 
illustrative  of  the  new  "craze"  among  our 
youth  for  "goof  balls". 

He  told  of  how  a  17-year-old  Los  An- 
geles boy  who  had  been  on  barbiturates 
for  4  months  decided  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment  to  hold  up  a  taxi  driver.  During 
the  robbery  in  which  he  was  helped  by 
two  friends,  he  held  a  knife  pressed  to 
the  stomach  of  the  cabbie,  and  after  get- 
ting the  man's  money,  plunged  the  kmfe 
into  him.  The  cabbie  succeeded  in  get- 
ting out  of  his  car,  and  ran  down  the 
street  yelling  for  help,  clutching  his 
stomach.  Tlie  boy  pursued  him  and  stab- 
bed him  in  the  back  12  more  times;  the 
man  died  several  hours  later. 

Now  this  boy  had  never  committed  an 
offense;  he  had  been  working  for  15 
months;  his  neighbors  described  him  as 
a  quiet,  even-tempered  person  before  he 
took  to  using  barbiturates.  And  the  police 
psychiatrist  said  that  the  use  of  barbitu- 
rates had  completely  changed  his  person- 
ality, turning  a  peaceful,  law-abiding 
yoimg  man  into  a  savage,  ruthless  killer. 

And  this  was  not  an  isolated  case. 

A  brief  r6sum6  of  several  narcotic 
squad  reports  from  the  Los  Angeles  Po- 
lice Department  revealed  a  picture  of 
what  these  drugs  were  doing  to  tens  of 
thousands  of  that  city's  youth.  The  ages 
in  these  cases  range  from  12  to  17: 

Female,  age  15,  tenth  grade,  high  school, 
Los  Angeles.  Subject  came  to  the  attention 
of  the  Police  when  she  was  found  unconscious 
In  a  vacant  lot  on  Normandle  Boulevard  near 
the  Harbor  area.  Officers  were  summonded  to 
the  scene  by  witnesses  who  had  seen  two 
boys  and  a  girl  drag  the  subject  and  another 
girl  from  an  automobile  and  leave  them  in 
the  vacant  lot.  Subject  was  taken  to  the  Har- 
bor General  Hospital  where  she  was  treated 
for  ingestion  of  four  capsules  of  Seconal. 
Officers  apprehended  the  two  boys,  one  age 
17,  the  other  age  15,  and  one  girl  age  15, 
referred  to  above,  near  the  scene. 

75  Seconal  capsules  and  four  Benzedrines 
were  found  In  the  cor.  Subject  stated  she  ob- 
tained her  first  drugs  (Seconal)  at  a  Hallo- 
ween dance.  The  day  before  her  arrest,  she 
obtained  two  'red  devils'  (Seconal)  from  a 
girl  at  school.  That  same  day  she  obtained 
seven  more  from  a  boy  for  $1.00  (on  credit). 
She  paid  back  the  two  to  the  girl  at  school. 
She  then  received  seven  more  from  another 
school  friend.  That  night,  she  took  four 
while  baby  sitting  and  went  to  sleep.  The 
following  morning  after  being  taken  home  by 
her  mother,  she  was  too  groggy  to  go  to 
school  so  she  "ditched"  school.  She  took  four 
more  capsules  during  the  day.  She  had  no 
memory  of  being  In  a  car  with  boys  or  being 
taken  to  a  vacant  lot.  She  stated  she  was 
unaware  of  the  danger  of  the  drugs  and 
took  them  out  of  curiosity  and  because  of 
tensions  with  the  family. 

The  second  female,  age  15,  tenth  grade, 
high  school,  Los  Angeles.  Subject  was  found 
unconscious  by  the  i>olice  In  a  vacant  lot  on 
Normandle  Boulevard  ne&r  the  Harbor  area 
with  the  girl  referred  to  above.  Subject  stated 
she  had  been  taking  "red  devUs"  at  parties 
for  about  a  year  and  one  halX.  Subject  states 
that,  on  the  previous  day,  she  had  pur- 
chased three  'red  devUs'  and  two  benzedrines 
from  a  15  year  old  boy  at  school.  On  the 
meaning  of  her  arrest,  she  purchaMd  five 
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doUara  worth  of  "red  devUs"  (34  Seconal  cap- 
sules). She  consumed  five  Seconal  capsules 
and  two  benezedrlne  tablets  prior  to  losing 
consciousness.  She  was  taken  to  the  Harbor 
Oeneral  Hospital  In  "orltlcal"  condition.  Sub- 
ject stated  she  started  using  drugs  because 
"everyone  else  was  doing  it"  and  she  wanted 
to  see  what  they  were  Uke. 

Trstgedies  such  as  this  are  hai^)ening 
in  American  cities  every  minute  of  every 
hour,  right  now.  today.  But  the  real 
tragedy  is  that  the  cases  I  have  Just  cited 
are  not  of  today — ^they  happened  10 
years  ago.  This  testimony,  and  thousands 
of  pages  like  it,  was  given  to  the  C<xi- 
gress  that  long  sigo. 

And  here  we  are — still  looking  for 
"proof"  that  these  drugs  are  over  pro- 
duced— despite  the  fact  that  President 
Nixon  told  the  AMA  in  1971  that  of  the 
5  billion  barbiturates  produced  in  1971 — 
half  of  them  were  diverted  into  the  crim- 
inal traflSc.  The  same  ratio  we  heard 
from  President  Kennedy  in  1962. 

And  here  we  are — still  trying  to  deter- 
mine if  abuse  of  these  drugs  causes  crime 
despite  the  fact  that  leaders  in  the  Con- 
gress said  in  1964  that  these  pills  were 
increasingly  causing  some  of  the  most 
vicious,  cold-blooded,  cruel  crimes  In 
history. 

And  here  we  are — still  trying  to  con- 
vince the  American  Medical  Associaticm 
thit  these  drugs  are  over  prescribed  and 
that  physicians  are  a  major  cause  of  di- 
vprsions — despite  the  fact  that  a  10-year 
study  of  arrests  for  criminal  barbiturate 
diversion  proved  that  80  percent  of  those 
arrested  were  physicians  and  pharma- 
cists. 

I  am  not  questioning  today  the  reasons 
these  drugs  have  not  been  put  under 
strict  production  quotas  as  originally 
promised,  although  I  do  find  it  strange 
that  the  major  producer  of  these  drugs 
has  had  its  lobbyists  stalking  the  Halls 
of  Congress  and  at  least  one  of  its  cor- 
porate officers,  in  positions  of  influence 
in  the  administration. 

Whatever  the  reasons  are,  I  think  it 
is  time  we  quit  playing  games  with  these 
deadly  cap>sules,  and  powers. 

There  is  no  need  to  prove  that  they  are 
dangerous,  that  they  are  addicting,  that 
they  have  caused  criminal  behavior,  that 
they  are  overproduced,  and  that  they  are 
turning  large  numbers  of  American  youth 
into  stumbling  zombies. 

My  amendment  is  designed  to  put  an 
immediate  stop  to  this.  The  rescheduling 
of  barbiturates  would  bring  about  four 
major  regulatory  controls  which  I  am 
con\'inced  would  solve  the  problem.  It 
would: 

First.  Subject  all  transfers  of  barbitu- 
rates, all  transactions,  except  to  a  pa- 
tient, to  the  system  of  triplicate  order 
forms  wliich  has  traditionally  been  ap- 
plied to  narcotics. 

Second.  Require  special  permits  for 
their  import  or  export. 

Third.  Put  a  blanket  prohibition  on  the 
refilling  of  barbiturate  prescriptions. 

Fourth.  Establish  annual  barbiturate 
production  quotas  for  the  entire  coimtry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  travesty  of  goof  ball 
abuse  has  gone  on  for  too  long.  We  do 
not  need  more  Justification  than  we  al- 
ready have  for  the  immediate  reduction 
of  the  production  of  these  drugs  in  Amer- 
ica today  and  additional  controls  over 
their  distribution. 


My  amendment  is  a  simple  one. 

It  would  achieve  the  goal  of  guarantee- 
ing that  these  legitimate  drugs  will  only 
be  used  legitimately  and  that  the  thou- 
sands of  American  children — "goof  ball" 
addicts  and  multiple  drug  users  alike — 
will  have  removed  from  them  their  sup- 
ply of  this  dangerous  substance. 

The  bill  follows: 

nS,.  14600 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Controlled  Substances 

Act  to  transfer  barbitvirates  from  Schedule 

HI  to  Schedule  II  of  such  Act 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
schedules  of  controlled  substances  set  out  in 
section  202(c)  of  the  Controlled  Substances 
Act  are  amended — 

( 1 )  by  Inserting  at  the  end  of  Schedule  II 
the  foUowlng: 

"(d)  Any  substance  which  contains  any 
quantity  of  a  derivative  of  barbituric  acid, 
or  any  salt  of  a  derivative  of  barbituric 
acid.";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (1)  of 
paragraph  (b)  of  Schedule  III  and  by  re- 
designating subparagraphs  (2).  (3).  (4),  (5). 
(6),  (7).  (8).  (9),  and  (10)  of  such  para- 
graph as  subparagraphs  (1).  (2).  (3).  (4), 
(5).  (6),  (7),  (8),  and  (9),  respectively. 


PUBLIC  SERVANT— OR  MASTER? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Hender- 
son) is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
one  who  has  a  well-established  Interest 
in  trying  to  protect  Government  em- 
ployees from  being  forced  to  pay  union 
dues  to  hold  public  jobs,  I  was  most 
interested  in  a  recent  article  in  Barron's 
for  April  17  entiOed  "Public  Servant — 
or  Master?" 

Certainly  associations  of  public  em- 
ployees can  and  do  play  a  vital  role. 
The  newly  created  Postsil  Service  af- 
fords an  imparalleled  opportunity  to  see 
whether  the  idea  of  collective  bargain- 
ing by  public  employees  almost  on  as 
broad  a  basis  as  is  commonly  done  In 
the  private  sector  is  a  practicable  wort:- 
able  relationship. 

But  I  took  the  position  there  that  we 
cannot  and  should  not  agree  to  make  the 
union  shop  a  negotiable  issue  and  that 
we  must  protect  the  public  employee's 
right  to  join  or  refrain  from  joining  a 
union. 

The  same  principle  should  be  ap- 
plicable to  all  public  employees,  and  I 
commend  the  following  article  to  all  of 
my  colleagues  for  their  c(Hisideration: 

PrsLic  Servant— OR  Master?:  Congress  Is 
Weighing  Bills  To  Promote  Unionized 
Government 

(By  Shirley  Scheibla) 

Washington. — For  the  first  time  since  pas- 
sage of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
(Wagner  Act)  In  1935,  Congress  Is  consider- 
ing measures  dealing  with  unions  of  govern- 
ment employes.  Hearings,  underway  for  four 
days  In  March,  resumed  last  week;  they  are 
expected  to  run  Into  June. 

At  Issue  Is  whether  the  federal  govern- 
ment should  pre-empt  the  regulation  of  la- 
bor relations  for  state,  county  and  municipal 
governments  and  authorize  compulsory 
unionism  and  strikes.  Subcommittee  Chair- 
man Prank  Thompson,  Jr.,  (D.,  N.J.)  says  the 
hearings  are  the  opening  gun  In  a  battle 
which  may  continue  weU  beyond  the  cur- 


rent session  of  Congress.  Although  they  have 
been  virtually  ignored  by  the  media,  their 
outcome  could  have  a  more  profound  effect 
on  society  than  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act.  It  could  even  be  a  giant  step  to- 
ward a  U.S.  labor  government. 
ribinc  hall 

Measures  now  being  weighed  by  the  sub- 
committee woiild  authorize  not  only  the 
union  shop,  but  also  the  hiring  hall.  Under 
the  former,  an  employe  would  have  to  Join 
the  union  after  being  hired,  and  it  would  be 
his  exclusive  bargaining  representative.  Un- 
der the  latter,  the  government  would  have 
to  obtain  new  employes  from  the  recognized 
union. 

Perhaps  the  most  explosive  proposal  before 
the  subcommittee  Is  the  one  to  legalize 
strikes  by  employes  of  state  and  local  govern- 
ments. Though  against  the  law  now,  such 
strikes  are  on  the  rise.  According  to  Rep. 
Sam  Steiger  (R.,  Ariz.),  public  employes  last 
year  struck  412  times,  at  a  cost  of  two  million 
mandays  of  work.  The  figures  compare  with 
42  work  stoppages  back  In  1965. 

The  problem  is  whether  the  U.S.  needs 
more  rigid  enforcement  of  the  bans  against 
such  work  stoppages,  or  whether,  as  the  spon- 
sors of  all  three  bills  contend,  public  and 
private  employes  should  enjoy  the  same 
prerogatives.  This  raises  the  question  of 
whether  those  who  perform  the  vital  services 
of  government  should  be  allowed  to  with- 
hold them  as  a  bargaining  device.  Moreover, 
since  strikes  are  an  economic  weapon,  should 
they  not  be  limited  to  private  industry  which 
functions  for  profit,  and  where  employers, 
unlike  governments,  can  resort  to  counter- 
measures  like  lockouts? 

Rep.  Thompson  told  Barron's  that,  of  the 
three  bUls  under  consideration  by  his  sub- 
committee, H.R.  7684  is  the  most  likely  to 
pass.  Besides  voiding  state  and  local  strike 
bans  for  government  workers,  it  would  over- 
ride right-to-work  statutes  in  the  19  states 
which  bar  compulsory  unionism.  It  would 
affect  such  vital  employes  as  policemen,  fire- 
men, hospital  workers,  teachers  and  sanita- 
tion workers.  It  also  would  make  all  terms 
and  conditions  of  employment  subject  to 
collective  bargaining,  thus  giving  unions 
enormous  power  over  the  conduct  of  govern- 
ment. 

DUES    CHECK-OFF 

Moreover,  it  would  entrench  that  power  by 
mandating  the  check-off  of  union  dues  from 
govenunent  payrolls  upon  employe  authori- 
zation. Further,  it  would  create  a  National 
Public  Employe  Relations  Commission,  with 
powers  exceeding  those  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board.  For  instance,  there  would  be 
no  court  appeal  from  the  decisions  of  the 
Commission  involving  Issues  of  representa- 
tion, although  it  would  allow  certification 
of  an  exclusive  representative  of  workers 
without  election  by  secret  ballot.  It  also 
would  permit  the  Commission  to  grant  Im- 
munity from  prosecution,  except  for  perjury, 
thus  making  It  possible  for  an  embezzler  of 
union  funds  to  escape  punishment  by  first 
testifying  at  the  Commission. 

HR  7684  was  introduced  by  Rep.  William 
L.  Clay  (D.,  Mo.),  former  business  represent- 
ative of  the  City  Employes  Union  in  St.  LouU 
and  former  education  coordinator  of  the 
Steamfitters  Local  No.  562  in  St.  Louts.  Ac- 
cording to  James  Marshall,  president  of  the 
Assembly  cl  Government  Employes,  the  bUl 
was  written  by  the  American  Federation  of 
State,  County  and  Municipsa  Employes 
(AFSCME),  Jerry  Wurf.  AFSCME  president, 
lead-off  witness  when  the  hearings  opened 
on  March  8.  heartily  endorsed  the  Clay  bill, 
but  asked  for  n  new  provision  to  make  the 
agency  shop  mandatory.  This  would  mean 
that  employes  would  pay  union  dues  as  a 
condition  of  emplor»nent  without  actually 
having  to  become  union  members. 

HR  12532,  introduced  by  Rep.  Thompson, 
wotild  extend  coverage  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  to  state,  county  and  municipal 
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employes.  "I  don't  consider  public  emj  loyes 
different  from  private  employes.  My  j 
view  is  that  my  bill  u  tbe  best  of  the 
he  told  Barron's,  "since  the  National 
Relations  Board  already  la  In  operation, 
he  quickly  added  that  he  Introduced  hi  j 
only  as  "a  discussion  point,"  and  tha 
servers  who  say  that  opening  up  the 
Relations  Act  could  be  like  opening  .. 
worms  may  be  right. 

That   leaves   the   third   bill.   HR   9324 
troduced    by    Rep.    Augustus    Hawkins 
Calif. ) ,  which  applies  to  teachers  only 
cording  to  Subcommittee  Chairman  Th<  mp- 
son,  it  lacks  enough  support  to  be  rep<  rted 
out. 

BrrTER    FIGHT 
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Once  private  Industry  realizes  the  ^t- 
tlal  Impact  on  It  of  the  Clay  bill.  Congrc  is 
likely   to  have  a  bigger  fight  on  Its  hinds 
than  thcee  involving  the  Taft-Hartley 
Landnmi-Orlffln    amendments    to    the 
tlonal  Labor  Relations  Act. 

According  to  Kurt  L.  Hanslowe.  memb  r 
the  Cornell  University  faculty  and  foi  mer 
assistant  counsel  for  the  United  Auto  W  irk- 
ers:  "The  union  shop  in  public  employi^ent 
has  the  potential  of  becoming  a  neat 
tual  back-scratching  mechanism,  wh^ 
public  employe  representatives  and  politi- 
cians each  reinforce  the  others'  interest 
domain,  with  the  public  employe  and  th« 
dividual  citizen  left  to  look  on.  while 
employment  conditions,  his  tax  rate 
public  policies  generally  are  decided  by 
trenched  and  mutually  supportive  govern- 
ment officials  and  collective  bargaining 
resentatlves  over  whom  the  public  has 
mlnlshlng  control." 

The  ramifications  of  strengthening  union 
Ism  In  state  and  local  governments  are  m 
boggling.  Back  in  1935,  when  Congress 
sidered   the   Issue,   2.7  million   persons 
employed  by  state  and   local   governments 
Now    the   total    exceeds    10   mUUon 
three   million    for   the   federal    govc. 
APSCME  President  Wurf  reports  that 
six    out    of    every    10    Jobs    created    l.. 
state  and  local  government.  He  says  such 
ployment  will  rise  to  14.1  million  by 
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CONCEIT     UNACCEPTABLE 

Basic  to  the  whole  controversy  la  the  de- 
gree to  which  collective  bargaining  is  ap  sro- 
prlate  for  public  emploves.  Some  conse  -va- 
tlve  Congressional  staff  experts  malr  tain 
that  It  should  be  limited  to  a  narrow  ai  sa — 
issues  not  spelled  out  in  law.  Otherwise,  ;hey 
maintain,  the  government  will  be  delega  ting 
Its  sovereignty.  But  Mr.  Wurf  testified  be- 
fore the  Thompson  Subcommittee:  "When 
you  strip  it  down,  the  concept  of  soverelnity 
means  only  one  thing  as  far  as  labor  Sla- 
tlons  nre  concerned:  that  Is  that  the  boss  jvlll 
call  the  shots.  That  concept  Is  unacceptable 
to  the  employes  of  government."  j 

What  Is  subject  to  collective  bargaining 
varies  greatly  by  states  and  localities.  Hfnce. 
according  to  one  union  leader,  AGE  m-esl- 
dent  Marshall,  It  Is  a  mistake  to  attempt  to 
define  this  by  federal  statute 

According  to  the  Labor-Manage  nent 
Foundation,  a  non-partisan  research  or  anl- 
zatlon,  "The  constitutionality  of  Conjrress 
Imposing  collective  bargaining  upon  \  the 
states  is  highly  questionable.  But  If  It  li 
posed,  there  should  be  certain  limits 

tloned."  Once  a  union  establishes  coUl. 

bargaining,  of  course.  Its  next  step  Is  toteek 
exclusive  representation  of  workers,  \^lcb 
the  Clay  bill  authorizes. 

SPOILS      BTSTXM 

Reed  Larson  is  executive  vice  presldei^  of 
the  National  Right  to  Work  Commlftee, 
which  led  the  drive  to  enact  rlght-to-wbrk 
statutes  In  19  states.  He  says  the  pending 
bills  would  Introduce  a  modem  version) of 
the  spoils  system  to  state  and  local  govej 
ments.  After  a  union  obtains  exclusive 
resentation,  Mr.  Larson  explains.  It  ti 
complains  about  "free  riders"  who  obUln 


benefits  of  union  bargaining  without  paying 
dues. 

After  obtaining  exclusive  representation, 
tbe  next  step  by  the  union  Is  to  ask  for  an 
agency  shop,  requiring  payment  of  union 
dues  by  non-joiners.  Obviously  this  Is  hard 
to  differentiate  from  the  compulsory  mem- 
bership of  the  union  shop.  All  three  bills 
before  the  subcommittee  would  authorize 
both.  (The  federal  government  has  effec- 
tively safeguarded  by  executive  order  the 
right  of  Its  employes  to  refrain  from  paying 
for  unwanted  union  representation.) 

WhUe  the  stated  aim  of  the  hearings  is 
to  establish  labor  peace,  enforced  unionism 
for  government  workers  already  has  been  the 
major  cause  of  several  strikes  and  court  cases. 
According  to  Mr.  Larson,  demands  by  the 
United  Federation  of  Teachers  (AFL-CIO) 
for  an  agency  shop  In  the  1968  New  York 
City  school  strike  received  no  attention  In 
the  press  until  after  the  teachers  went  back 
to  work.  Says  Mr.  Larson,  "Several  weeks 
later.  The  New  York  Times  said.  "The  Board 
of  Education  believes  that  the  strike  was 
called  more  to  enforce  that  demand  than  for 
any  other  reason.' " 

LIFEBLOOO    OF   THE    tTNION 

Mr.  Wurf's  union  called  the  strike  of  sani- 
tation workers  In  Memphis  during  which 
Martin  Luther  King  was  killed.  Newspaper 
and  TV  accounts  gave  the  Impression  that 
the  chief  Issue  was  racial  discrimination.  Yet 
last  month.  Mr.  Wurf  said  It  was  the  check- 
off of  union  dues,  under  which  they  are 
deducted  from  pay  checks.  He  testified :  "The 
most  Important  and  serious  strikes  In  our 
union  have  centered  around  non-economic 
Issues.  In  Memphis.  It  was  dues  check-off. 
Our  members,  most  of  whom  are  black,  un- 
derstand that  dues  check-off  Is  the  llfeblood 
of  the  umon,  which  they  consider  the  best 
mechanism  of  hope  for  a  better  work-a-day 
life."  Mr.  Wurf  told  the  subcommittee  that 
his  union,  which  Is  growing  at  the  rate  of 
one  thousand  new  members  a  week,  now  has 
525,000  members. 

Michigan  Is  the  only  state  In  which  the 
agency  shop  Is  widespread.  Now  it  is  being 
challenged  in  three  court  cases  backed  by 
the  National  Right  to  Work  Legal  Defense 
Foundation.  In  one,  about  50O  Detroit  teach- 
ers are  fighting  a  threatened  dismissal  for 
refusal  to  pay  dues  to  the  Detroit  Federa- 
tion of  Teachers,  an  affiliate  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Teachers.  (They  objected  to 
the  use  of  their  money  for  political  activi- 
ties.) Detroit  has  an  unusual  agreement  In 
Its  union  contract  which  stipulates  that  no 
one  shall  be  fired  for  non-payment  of  dues 
so  long  as  that  Individual  Is  challenging  the 
compulsion  In  court.  About  280  additional 
Detroit  teachers  have  brought  legal  actions 
In  other  cases. 

Another  Foundation-backed  ease  In  Mich- 
igan Involved  Mrs.  Margaret  Makl.  a  public 
school  teacher  for  30  years.  When  she  learned 
that  the  Association  asked  that  she  not  be 
given  a  raise  and  that  It  was  spending  her 
compulsory  contributions,  in  part,  for  po- 
litical activities,  she  stopped  her  payments. 
She  was  fired  for  that  reason  although  she 
would  have  retired  In  three  months. 

The  third  case  Invc^ves  Carol  Appelgate.  a 
public  school  teacher  for  18  years,  who  la  cov- 
ered by  tenure,  designed  to  prevent  c^rl- 
ctous  discharge  for  matters  unrelated  to  con- 
duct or  competence.  She  was  fired  because 
she  refused  to  pay  dues,  under  an  agency 
shop,  to  the  Grand  Blanc  Education,  an  NEA 
aflUlate.  When  the  Thompson  Subcommittee 
refused  her  request  to  appear  at  the  hearings. 
Rep.  Stelger  took  her  to  the  witness  table 
with  him  when  he  testified  and  asked  that 
her  written  statement,  be  Incorporated  In  the 
record. 


10  yeaiB.  For  12  yean  h«  was  a  voluntarr 
member  of  the  AFSCME.  But  he  objeoto  to 
a  city  agreement  with  the  union  wtilch  re- 
quires him  to  pay  dues  no  matter  how  weU 
the  union  serves  him.  He  said  that,  aa  a  black 
worker,  he  Is  particularly  conscious  of  In- 
dividual civil  rights,  one  of  which  should  be 
to  work  for  his  government  without  being 
forced  to  Join  a  union. 

According  to  Mr.  Nixon,  thouacmds  of  city 
employes  protested  that  the  agency  shop  con- 
tract violated  their  freedom  of  choice,  and 
several  of  them  went  to  court  and  obtained 
a  temporary  injunotlon  against  such  com- 
pulsion. The  court  order  came  on  the  day 
hundreds  of  city  en4>loye8  had  received  dis- 
missal notices  solely  because  they  refused 
to  pay  oompulscMT'  union  dues. 

Says  Reed  Larson :  "Ironically,  the  one-mll- 
llon-member  National  Education  Association 
union  and  its  ideological  oountetpart,  the 
200.000-member  Amwloan  FederaUon  of 
Teachers  (AFL-CIO) ,  have  pushed  hardest  for 
enactment  of  state  tenure  laws.  Yet  now  they 
propose  national  politics  of  compulsny  union 
that  would  Irrevocably  wipe  out  that  protec- 
tion. Which  poses  a  root  question:  Are  NEA 
and  AFT  union  bosses  more  Interested  In  the 
welfare  of  the  teachers  they  allegedly  repre- 
sent— or  In  perpetuating  and  expanding  their 
power  throiigh  the  vehicle  of  compulsory 
unlotLlsm?" 

Mr.  Larson  says  his  committee  will  file  an 
amicus  curiae  brief  In  a  case  pending  before 
the  Wisconsin  Employes  Relations  Board  In 
which  NEA  has  charged  a  school  board  with 
an  Ulegal  practice  for  negotiating  with  an 
unrecognized  representative  of  teachers. 

Besides  compulsory  unionism,  another 
fundamental  Issue  involved  in  the  bearings 
Is  the  wisdom  of  legalizing  strikes  of  state 
and  local  government  employes.  NEA  argues 
that  Congress  might  as  well  end  the  prohibi- 
tions, since  they  have  not  served  their  pur- 
pose. Mr.  Wurf  contends  the  right  to  strike 
Is  Inherent  in  collective  bftrgalnlng. 

AU  three  bills,  according  to  the  Labor- 
Management  Foundation,  assume  that  forc- 
ing unwilling  public  workers  Into  uiUons  will 
lessen  dlq>utes.  But  the  VS.  Chamt>er  of 
Commerce  points  out  that  the  vaate  orga- 
nized workers  are,  the  more  they  strike.  The 
Foundation  adds.  "Apparently,  the  sponsors 
of  the  bills  believe  .  .  .  that  the  public  would 
suffer  fewer  legal  strikes  than  they  do  Illegal 
strikes.  This  double-talk  philosophy  Is  as  Il- 
logical as  It  sounds." 

James  Marshall,  aforementioned  president 
of  the  600.000-member  Assembly  of  Govern- 
ment Employes,  says  the  Clay  bill  would  en- 
courage patronage,  Jeopardize  the  merit  sys- 
tem and  take  the  public  out  of  running  the 
government.  He  says  his  union  never  has 
had  a  strike  and  maintains  the  Clay  bill 
"would  open  up  more  avenues  for  public 
strikes  because  it  says  all  laws  and  rules  are 
out  the  window  subject  to  control  of  a  federal 
commission."  He  told  Barron's:  "I  happen 
to  represent  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  people.  But  I'm 
also  a  citizen  and  I  want  tbe  government 
services  due  a  citizen." 
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Another  opponent  of  Michigan's  agency 
shop,  James  Nixon,  also  accompanies  the 
Congressman  and  filed  a  statement.  Mr.  Nixon 
has  been  a  city  employe  In  Detroit  for  over 


(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  wtis  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  prison  reform 
to  deal  with  deplorable  conditions  in  our 
City,  State,  and  Federal  prisons  should 
have  a  high  priority  for  every  legisla- 
ture. Unfortunately,  since  the  prison 
riots  of  the  last  2  years,  however,  very 
little  has  been  done.  I  have  been  working 
with  an  ad  hoc  task  force  here  in  the 
House  on  prison  legislation  and  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues correspondence  which  I  have  had 
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with  the  commissioner  of  corrections  of 
the  city  of  New  York  on  one  particular 
aspect  of  prison  reform,  namely,  family 
visitation.  The  correspondence  follows: 
HotTSE  or  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  7. 1972. 
Hon.  Benjamin  J.  Malcolm. 
CommUsioner  of  Corrections. 
Sew  York.  N.Y. 

Deab  Ben:  I  have  formed  a  Congressional 
Task  Force  on  Correction  Reform  of  twelve 
members  of  Congress  who  are  Interested  In 
providing  some  leadership  In  the  House  In 
the  field  of  prison  reform.  One  problem  of 
concern  to  the  Task  Force  Is  that  of  homo- 
sexual assaults  in  the  prisons.  On  Thursday, 
February  3d.  I  introduced  a  bill  to  permit 
conjugal  furloughs  In  the  federal  prison  sys- 
tem. The  concept  of  conjugal  furloughs  is,  of 
course,  not  new  but  In  my  examination  of 
the  existing  federal  law  I  found  that,  except 
for  family  visitations  outside  the  prison  per- 
mitted adolescents  on  a  regular  basis,  there 
Is  no  provision  permitting  outside  visits  by 
adult  prisoners  to  their  families  except  for 
special  emergency  situations. 

Entitled,  the  Family  Visitation  Act  of  1972, 
this  bill  U  Intended  to  deal  with  part  of  the 
homosexuality  problem  in  our  prisons  by 
making  normal  sexual  relationships  possible 
through  family  visitations.  However,  In  dis- 
cussing this  problem  with  Norman  Carlson, 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons.  I  was  in- 
formed that  the  current  thinking  Is  that 
sexual  assaults  In  prisons  are  not  primarily 
related  to  sexual  deprivation,  although  that 
is  a  significant  factor,  but  rather  to  other 
factors,  not  necessarily  related  to  sex. 

1  have  read  the  report  entitled.  "Report  on 
Sexual  Assaults  In  the  Philadelphia  Prison 
System  and  Sheriff's  Vans"  Issued  as  the  re- 
sult of  an  Investigation  conducted  jointly 
by  the  Philadelphia  District  Attorney's  Of- 
fice and  the  Police  Department  in  1968.  You 
are  probably  familiar  with  the  report:  if  you 
have  not  read  It.  may  I  suggest  that  It  Is 
worthwhile  reading.  The  Investigators  of  that 
prison  system  estimate  that  In  the  twenty- 
six  month  period  under  study  two  thousand 
sexual  assaults  occurred. 

They  documented  156  such  cases  by  Inter- 
views of  prisoners  and  of  those  special  cases 
only  96  had  been  reported  by  Inmates  to 
prison  authorities  and  of  that  number  only 
64  were  reflected  In  prison  records.  The  re- 
port states  that  the  comparatively  low  nvim- 
ber  of  cases  reported  by  inmates  is  the  restilt 
of  the  following:  "first,  many  guards  dis- 
courage complaints  by  evincing  an  attitude 
that  they  do  not  wish  to  be  bothered  .  .  . 
secondly,  inmates  have  little  faith  In  the 
abUlty  of  the  guards  to  protect  them  from 
retaliation  should  they  complain  .  .  .  thirdly, 
Inmates  who  complain  are  themselvee  sub- 
jected to  a  form  of  punishment  .  .  .  and 
finally,  sometimes  very  little  comes  of  a  com- 
plaint." 

The  report  also  Indicates  that  the  deten- 
tion facilities  are  more  apt  to  have  problems 
of  this  nature  than  are  the  sentenced  cor- 
rectional facilities  because  the  detainees  will 
have  a  larger  number  of  aggressive  Indi- 
viduals collected  In  one  place.  And  ftirther- 
more.  there  are  more  work,  educational  and 
recreational  programs  available  to  sentenced 
prisoners  than  those  held  In  detention.  I 
wovUd  assume  without  knowing  the  facts 
that  the  Philadelphia  prison  system  Is  hardly 
exceptional  and  that  a  similar  situation.  If 
an  investigation  were  made,  would  be  found 
In  our  city  jails  and  detention  facilities. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  over  half  of 
the  Philadelphia  prisoners  are  detainees.  Be- 
cause of  the  oourt  backlogs,  tbe  average 
dally  detentloner  population  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Prison  system  has  nearly  doubled  in 
the  last  decade.  A  similar  situation  exists  in 
New  York. 

You  will  recall  that  In  February  1070  I 
distributed  a  questionnaire  In  tbe  Tombs, 
after  '"oung  an  Inspection  of  the  facility 


with  former  Oonunlasloner  of  Oorreotions, 
George  McOratli.  Tbe  questionnaire  revealed 
rather  ahocklng  fftcts.  e.g.,  that  many  prison- 
ers were  steeping  three  or  four  in  a  cell,  one 
on  tbe  floor,  without  even  a  mattress.  What 
I  btileve  your  Department  should  do,  If  you 
haven't  already,  is  conduct  In  tbe  Tondis. 
and  ultimately  In  every  detention  and  cor- 
rectional facility  maintained  by  tbe  City,  a 
survey,  including  questionnaires  and  per- 
sonal interviews,  to  ascertain  the  facts  per- 
taining to  sexual  assaults  taking  place  In  tbe 
prisons.  With  this  statistical  Information  you 
would  better  be  able  to  take  tbe  measures 
necessary  to  protect  those  confined  trom 
such  assaults. 

The  recommendations  made  In  the  Phila- 
delphia Report  were  the  following: 

1.  Increased  guard  supervUlon 

2.  StructTU^  improvements  In  the  facilities 

3.  Additional  programs  for  inmates,  such 
as: 

a.  The  opportunity  to  receive  conjugal  visits 
from  lawful  hiisbands  or  wives; 

b.  The  opportiinlty  to  work  voluntarily 
within  the  prison  at  wages  comparable  to 
wages  paid  for  similar  work  In  the  com- 
munity; 

c.  Intensive  and  frequent  group  therapy 
sessions: 

d.  Adeqtiate  counselling  and  social  work 
services  by  a  staff  of  at  least  40  qualified 
social  workers  or  counsellors; 

e.  Social  responsibility  seminars  on  such 
subjects  as  narcotics  addiction,  alcoholism, 
marriage  and  the  family,  how  to  find  and 
retain  jobs,  civic  responsibilities  and  others; 

f.  Training  in  music,  painting,  drama,  flilm- 
maklng  and  other  forms  of  emotional  ex- 
pression; 

g.  Handicrafts  such  as  woodworking,  ce- 
ramics, leatherworklng.  models; 

h.  Recreation  programs  staffed  by  quaU- 
fied  athletic  coaches  and  Instructors; 

1.  Adequate  library  services  Including  the 
privilege  of  borrowing  books  to  read  during 
confinement  in  cells  or  dormitories. 

I  know,  Ben,  that  you  have  every  desire  to 
meet  the  difficult  problems  of  running  under- 
funded, understaffed  and  overcrowded  pri- 
son facilities.  The  way  I  beUeve  you  can  best 
meet  your  responsibility  Is  to  focus  public 
attention  on  the  problems  because  only  If 
the  public  is  concerned  will  their  duly  elect- 
ed representatives  appropriate  the  necessary 
monies  so  needed  to  deal  with  many  of  these 
problems. 

Now,  If  In  fact  these  problems  don't  exist 
In  New  York  City  correctional  Institutions  as 
they  evidently  existed  and  may  continue  to 
exist  m  Philadelphia,  then  Indeed  New  York 
City  is  unique.  You.  George  McGrath  and  I 
were  responsible  for  Introducing  the  metha- 
done program  In  the  Tombs  in  July  of  1970. 
The  three  of  us  were  responsible  tor  Intro- 
ducing college  courses  operated  by  John  Jay 
College,  Including  coeducational  classes  at 
Rikers  Island  In  1971.  We  were  responsible 
for  making  certain  that  every  adolescent  un- 
der the  age  of  18  required  by  law  to  receive 
an  education,  Is  now  getting  such  educa- 
tion at  the  Rikers  Island  correctional  facility, 
again  In  1971. 

I  would  like  to  assist  you  now  In  dealing 
with  one  of  the  most  traumatic  experiences 
that  any  prisoner  can  possibly  confront,  to 
wit,  sexual  assault  upon  him  or  her.  We  ought 
to  find  out  what  the  facts  actuaUy  are.  I 
would  very  much  appreciate  hearing  from 
you  at  your  earliest  convenience. 

Sincerely, 

Edward  I.  KocR. 

OmcB  OF  the  Commissioner 

OF   CCNUUECnON. 

New  York,  S.Y.,  AprU  19. 1972. 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Kock, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ed:  In  response  to  your  letter  con- 
cerning sexual  assaults  In  our  Institutions 
please  be  advised  of  the  following: 


In  order  to  determine  tbe  extent  of  tbe 
problem  we  did  an  Indeptb  survey  and  found 
a  preponderance  of  these  assaults  occurred 
among  our  adolescent  population.  As  a  result 
of  this  onesided  problem,  we  requested  Dr. 
Kaufman,  Director  of  Psychiatry  for  the 
Prison  Health  Services  to  evaluate  this  prob- 
lem from  a  psychiatric  point  of  view.  I  am 
enclosing  a  copy  of  his  report  for  your  in- 
formation. 

As  you  weU  know  we  are  continually  Im- 
proving our  operation  to  relate  to  all  prob- 
lems In  our  Institutions.  In  the  Mental 
Health  area,  staff  has  been  tripled  and  new 
approaches  used  to  deal  with  such  problems 
as  sexual  assaults,  I.e.  Mental  Health  Aides, 
Suicide  Prevention  Aides  and  Intensive  ther- 
apy. Our  Bill  for  weekend  furloughs  has 
passed  the  State  Senate  and  we  expect  it  to 
pass  the  Assembly.  This  will  permit  sen- 
tenced inmates  to  go  home  on  72  ho\ir  passes. 
We  will  open  during  the  course  of  1972  a 
new  facility  to  house  1080  adolescents  and 
to  provide  better  programs  for  them.  Our 
Educational,  Library  and  Counseling  services 
are  also  being  Improved,  not  only  to  attack 
the  problem  of  sexual  assaults  but  the  en- 
tire problem  of  rehabilitation. 

I  trust  that  this  Information  will  be  of 
some  help  to  the  task  force.  Your  continued 
concern  Is  greatly  appreciated. 
Sincerely. 

BENJAMIN  J.  Malcolm, 

Commissioner. 

Prison  Health  Services, 
New  York.  N.Y..  March  10, 1972. 
To:  Director  of  Operations,  Department  of 

Correction. 
From:   Edward  Kaufman,  MD.,  Director  of 

Psychiatry.  PHS. 
Subject:  Sexual  assaults  on  Inmates. 

1.  This  is  In  reference  to  your  memo  dated 
February  29.  1972,  subject  as  above. 

2.  Tbe  problems  you  pose  In  your  memo 
are  complex,  and  the  psychiatric  literature 
Is  replete  with  books  and  other  publications 
on  the  subject;  divergent  views  are  not  In- 
frequently found  among  psychiatrists  deal- 
ing with  this  problem.  Thus,  simple  solu- 
tions are  not  easily  formulated. 

8.  Listed  below  are  some  widely  accepted 
views  regarding  homosexual  behavior  by  per- 
sons who  are  not  basically  homosexual  In 
orientation,  particularly  among  adolescents: 

a.  Adolescence  is  the  period  during  which 
the  sexual  drive  is  strongest. 

b.  The  adolescent  may  be  perceived  as  half 
boy,  half  man.  Developmentally  he  has 
emerged  from  a  latency  period  during  which 
he  Interacted  mostly  with  other  males,  and 
during  which  there  was  some  confusion  re- 
garding sexual  identity.  Most  individuals  ex- 
perience some  homosexual  feelings  during 
early  adolescence  but  this  Is  generally  re- 
solved In  the  course  of  normal  socialization. 
(The  Klnsey  Study  on  "Sexual  Behavior  of 
the  Male"  found  that  over  40%  of  males  In 
the  TJS.  had  at  one  time  In  their  lives  had 
a  homosexual  contact  to  the  point  of 
orgasm.)  Incarceration  Interrupts  the  course 
of  this  aspect  of  the  socialization  process. 

c.  Incarceration  not  only  exacerbates  sex- 
ual frustration.  It  also  minimizes  any  areas 
for  submission  of  the  sexual  drive. 

d.  There  Is  a  higher  Incidence  of  homo- 
sexual behavior  in  unl-sex  Institutions  (mil- 
itary, colleges,  boarding  school,  etc.)  than 
there  U  In  institutions  with  both  sexes. 
(Studies  of  animal  sex  behavior  reveal  that 
when  no  female  of  the  species  Is  present,  the 
male  wiU  attempt  to  have  sex  with  another 
male  usually  the  most  passive).  Actually, 
the  Incidence  of  homosexual  assaiUts  (and 
consensual  homosexxial  acts)  Is  probably 
higher  than  the  official  statistics  of  any 
prison  system.  U  the  figures  tn  your  memo 
Imply  an  Increase  In  the  Incidence  of  this 
phenomenon,  it  really  means  that  better  ob- 
servation and  reporting  are  being  done,  or 
that  more  Inmates  are  reporting  It,  rather 
than  that  there  has  actuaUy  been  an  In- 
crease In  this  type  of  behavior. 
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e.  Adolescents  In  ooirectlonal  Inatltuflons 
tend  to  manifest  poor  Impulse  control:  they 
are  liKely  to  act  upon  Impulses  rather  than 
suppress  them,  without  much  concern  fo  r  the 
consequences. 

t.  In  the  prison  culture,  the  homow  zual 
aggressor  who  plays  a  male  role  does  not 
perceive  himself  as  a  homoeexual  and  does 
not  experience  the  peer  pressure  or  der  aion 
which  be  himself  may  apply  to  the  "pui  tka". 

g.  At  times,  a  homosexual  assault  In  p  Ison 
may  represent  an  act  of  defiance  agalns  the 
prison  authority  (and  thus  against  soc  ety) 
In  which  the  inmate  obtains  gratlfic  itlon 
from  "getting  away  with  It".  In  the  ca  le  of 
a  black  homosexual  rape  against  a  whue.  It 
may  represent  a  drive  to  abuse  anoth  sr  as 
the  black  feels  himself  to  have  been  ab  osed. 

4.  The  above  statements  do  not  atten  pt  to 
explain  any  particular  homosexual  act.  rbey 
are  phenomena  which  are  frequently  pi  ssent 
In  the  commission  of  such  behavior.  Thi  psy- 
chodynamlcs  operative  In  any  specific  Inci- 
dent of  homosexxial  assault  can  on:  ^  be 
arrived  at  by  an  In-depth  study  of  the  Inci- 
dent and  the  Individuals  Involved. 

5.  As  stated  above,  solutions  to  this  ]  irob- 
lem  are  difficult  to  accomplish  becaus ;  we 
are  dealing  with  the  basic  nature  of  nan. 
Some  strategies  which  might  result  In  a 
lessening  of  the  problem,  but  which  ma  ^  not 
be  immediately  feasible,  are: 

a.  A  lessening  of  overcrowding  (as  yoi  sug- 
gest lu  your  memo)  and  more  ade  juate 
supervision.  This  implies  a  speedup  of  court 
procedures  and  the  recruitment  of  mon  Cor- 
rection Officers.  Realistic  ball  and  RO  R  by 
the  courts  would  also  contribute  towai  1  re- 
ducing the  census;  these  approaches  si  lould 
be  applied  extensively  to  victimless  crln  es  or 
offenses  relating  more  to  morality  than 
crimes  (such  as  prostitution  or  nari  otlcs 
usage). 

b.  Training  of  Correction  Officers  des  gned 
at  increasing  their  awareness  of  the  pre  blern 
and  all  its  ramifications. 

c.  Closed  circuit  TV  In  housing  areas. 

d.  Weekend  passes  and/or   furlough  \  for 
carefully  screened  Inmates.  I  realize  tha  . 
may  require  legislative  action. 

e.  Conjugal  visits   (at  Rikers  Island 
carefully  screened  inmates. 

f.  Single  cell  occupancy  for  all  ini  lates 
except  those  revealing  signs  of  menta  de- 
pression. 

g.  Eliminate  "dead  spaces"  that  cann(  t  be 
seen,  in  all  housing  areas  where  they  <  xlst. 

h.  Eliminate  as  many  cell  areas  as  pos  Ible 
and  convert  into  open  dormitories  or  wi  rds. 

1.  Have  an  experienced,  skilled  superloi  of- 
ficer in  the  receiving  room  assign  housin ;  to 
newly  admitted  Inmates  so  that  the  ov«  rtly 
aggressive  and  the  weak  and  passive  inn  ate 
are  housed  apart.  A  simple  rating  scale  m  ght 
be  developed  to  assist  in  this  type  of  sen  en- 
ing  for  hovislng. 

j.  In  so  far  as  Is  possible,  attempts  she  uld 
be  made  to  unitize  larger  housing  areas  ind 
to  develop  these  units  along  tberape  itlc 
community  lines.  In  this  type  of  unit,  the 
Inmate-residents  would  act  as  censon  of 
homosexual  assaults  and  would  agree  1  tiat 
the  violator  be  moved  from  their  unit  1  a  a 
housing  area  with  greater  security.  This  k  nd 
of  peer  pressure  produces  a  higher  degre<  of 
conformity  than  fear  of  official,  instltutlc  aal 
disciplinary  action. 

6.  I  trust  this  information  has  been  of 
help  to  you.  Please  feel  free  to  call  me  if  :  ou 
would  like  to  discuss  any  of  my  comme  its 
in  greater  detail. 

EOWABO  Kaxtfman,  M.D., 
Director  of  Psychiatry.  PrUon  HeaW  . 
Services,  Health  Services  Adminis 
tration. 


this 
for 


STOPPINQ  AUTO  THEFTS 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  pet- 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  tt  is 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 


Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  surprising  as 
It  may  seem,  it  is  possible  for  any  car 
thief  to  obtsiln  through  the  mall  a  legiti- 
mate license  plate  and  registration  docu- 
ment for  a  stolen  car  without  ever  having 
to  show  proof  of  ownership.  I  am  today 
Introducing  legislation  to  prevent  this. 

My  legislation  amends  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  mail- 
ing of  any  motor  vehicle  license  tag  or 
registration  document  luiless  such  a  li- 
cense tag  or  registration  dociunent  was 
issued  pursuant  to  a  written  application 
in  which  the  name,  address,  and  State 
of  residence  of  the  owner  of  the  motor  ve- 
hicle as  well  as  proof  of  ownership  has 
been  certified.  And  it  makes  it  unlawful 
for  any  Individual  to  mail  an  application 
containing  false  information  for  the  is- 
suance of  any  motor  veliicle  license  tag 
or  registration  document. 

One  example  all  too  well  demonstrates 
the  need  for  this  legislation.  On  Decem- 
ber 6.  1971,  New  York  State  Senator  Al- 
bert Lewis  telephoned  Andalusia,  Ala., 
and  ordered  license  plates  for  a  1968 
white,  two-door  Mercurj'  Cougar.  He 
then  sent  a  telegram  to  the  probate  judge 
in  Andalusia  setting  forth  the  make  of 
the  car,  its  year,  its  identification  num- 
ber, and  his  return  address  as  Albert 
Lewis,  general  delivery,  general  post  of- 
fice, 33d  Street  and  Eighth  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  And  he  telegraphed  $30  to 
cover  the  cost  of  the  plates  and  mailing 
charges.  The  vehicle  for  which  he  applied 
for  license  plates  and  registration  docu- 
ments was  that  day  on  the  nationwide 
stolen  car  alarm  from  Massachusetts. 

Yet  the  following  day — December  7 — a 
set  of  legitimate  license  plates  v.ere 
mailed  to  him  from  the  Alabama  Probate 
Court  with  a  registration  made  out  in  his 
name,  route  1.  Andalusia,  Ala. 

What  State  Senator  Lewis  did,  any  car 
thief,  scofflaw.  or  uninsured  motorist  can 
do.  The  implications  of  this  are  stagger- 
ing. According  to  nationally  syndicated 
columnist  Jack  Anderson,  a  single  pro- 
bate judge  in  Alabama  handles  30  to  35 
out-of-state  registrations  a  day.  That  is 
over  10,000  a  year.  And  that  is  just  one 
judge. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  impact  of  this 
procedure  on  thwarting  the  recovery  of 
stolen  cars  is  substantial.  Last  year,  there 
were  96,621  reported  auto  thefts  in  New 
York  City.  Only  26,211  of  these  cars  were 
recovered.  No  one  knows  how  many  of  the 
remaining  70,410  automobiles  are  being 
driven  around  New  York  or  elsewhere 
with  legitimate  Alabama  license  plates 
on  them. 

But  the  results  of  this  unfettered  policy 
go  far  fui-tlier  than  the  question  of  stolen 
cars.  This  practice  not  only  allows  car 
thieves  to  obtain  bona  fide  registration 
documents,  thus  making  their  apprehen- 
sion and  the  recovery  of  stolen  cars  more 
difficult,  but  it  also  means  that  the  vehicle 
can  escape  annual  safety  inspection,  and 
thus  be  in  defective  or  hazardous  condi- 
tion. It  means  that  non-Alabama  resi- 
dents can  obtain  a  registration  without 
the  necessity  of  obtaining  automobile  lia- 
bility insurance.  It  provides  a  method  by 
which  sales  tax  laws  can  be  evaded;  it  is 
a  drain  upon  the  revenue  of  the  appli- 
cant's State  of  residence.  It  provides  the 
opportunity  to  avoid  tickets  for  traffic 
parking  violations. 
Although  present  New  York  State  law 


does  require  an  out-of -State  car  to  be  re- 
registered within  30  days,  this  law  Is  vir- 
tually Impossible  to  enforce,  for  law  en- 
forcement oflScials  must  prove  the  phys- 
ical presence  of  the  car  in  New  York  con- 
tinuously for  30  days  in  order  to  prosecute 
for  an  alleged  violation. 

Clearly,  Federal  legislation  is  needed  to 
meet  this  problem. 

As  a  former  assistant  district  attorney 
and  a  member  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  I  know  full  well  that  this  leg- 
islation will  not  wipe  out  automobile 
thefts.  But  It  will  make  it  a  lot  tougher 
for  the  criminal  to  get  away  with  stealing 
a  car.  And  that  is  a  start. 


TRADE  PERSPECTIVES  FOR  INDUS- 
TRY, AGRICULTURE,  AND  LABOR 

(Mr.  BETTS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has 
been  written  smd  spoken  on  our  trade 
problem.  Usually  some  particular  aspect 
of  the  problem  is  discussed  or  argued. 

Recently  I  received  a  paper  that  is  not 
noted  for  its  brevity  but  for  its  more 
comprehensive  coverage  of  the  subject. 
It  was  prepared  by  O.  R.  Strackbein  of 
the  Nationwide  Committee  on  Import- 
Export  Policy. 

Mr.  Strackbein  goes  into  all  principal 
aspects  of  our  trade  policy,  linking  it 
with  our  experience  with  the  agricul- 
tural program  since  the  midthirties,  tlie 
postdepression  legislative  action  which 
extended  controls  over  many  sectors  of 
our  economy,  and  the  rise  of  ever  sharp- 
er competition  from  abroad  as  a  result 
of  the  wide  diffusion  of  our  industrial 
technology  to  the  other  industrial  coim- 
tries. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  shall  not  imdertsike  to 
brief  Mr.  Strackbeln's  paper  but  pres- 
ent it  in  full  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
with  the  hope  that  it  will  be  read  by  all 
Members  for  a  more  comprehensive  view 
of  our  trade  problem  and  its  bearing  on 
our  economic  progress  in  the  future. 

The  article  follows: 

TrADK    PEHSPECTIVES    for    iNDtJSTRT,    ACHICUI,- 

TtTBZ,  AND  Labor 
(By  O.  R.  Strackbein,  president,  the  Nation- 
wide Committee  on  Import-Export  Policy, 
March  3,  1972) 

z 
When  our  national  farm  policy,  under  pres- 
sure of  extremely  low  farm  prices.  In  the 
1930's  veered  from  laiasez  faire  to  govern- 
mental Interference,  a  torrent  of  discussion 
and  even  acrimonious  debate  raged  through- 
out the  country. 

The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1933, 
the  principal  legislative  Instrumentality  of 
the  shift,  was  declared  unconstitutional  by 
the  Supreme  Court.  It  was  reenacted  In  modi- 
fled  form  in  1935.  The  basic  principle  of  the 
legislation  rested  on  the  parity  price  concept. 
Since  agricultural  prices  had  declined 
much  more  sharply  than  the  price  of  manu- 
facttired  goods,  l.e.,  goods  the  farmers  them- 
selves bought,  the  farmers'  weak  competitive 
position  was  regarded  as  entitled  to  re- 
medial support.  The  bargaining  position  of 
the  farmer  was  relatively  weak  becaiise  he 
could  not  cut  t>ack  his  output  temporarily 
simply  by  laying  off  workers  and  then  re- 
sunilng  production  as  supply  was  no  longer 
excessive,  as  industry  was  able  to  do.  More- 
over, weather  conditions,  over  which  he  had 
no  control,  sometimes  had  mora  influence 
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over  crop  size  than  any  planning  the  farmer 
might  undertake.  Beyond  these  difficulties 
which  reduce  their  competitive  footing, 
farmers  are  scattered  far  and  wide  over  the 
countryside,  thus  making  joint  or  coopera- 
tive action,  such  as  Is  necessary  for  control 
of  supply,  relatively  dlfficxUt. 

Under  the  new  farm  program  certain  crops, 
regarded  as  basic,  were  accordingly  made 
eligible  for  governmental  payments  under 
the  new  legislation  If  the  prices  were  found 
In  comparison  with  a  base  period,  to  be 
below  the  level  of  parity  with  the  prices  of 
the  articles  fanners  buy.  If  the  price  of 
wheat  on  the  market,  for  example,  was  80 
cents  per  bushel  while  the  price  of  the  goods 
the  farmer  purchased  was  91.00,  the  govern- 
ment would  pay  the  farmer  the  difference, 
or  20  cents  per  bushel. 

In  order  to  avoid  such  an  increase  In 
planting  as  would  cause  the  market  price  to 
fall  still  lower,  thus  requiring  the  govern- 
ment to  pay  more,  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  provided  for  removal  of  surpluses 
from  the  market,  and  other  legislation  pro- 
vided for  acreage  control  and  retirement  of 
land  from  cultivation  In  return  for  other 
payments.  Provision  was  also  made  for  the 
Imposition  of  import  quotas  if  Imports  In- 
terfered materially  with  any  program. 

The  legislation  represented  overt  Inter- 
ference with  free  enterprise  and  set  aside 
the  competition  that  supposedly  nurtures 
the  free  market.  The  action  was  justified  In 
the  name  of  the  national  economic  emer- 
gency. 

A  few  years  later  wages  were  also  removed 
from  the  free  play  of  market  forces  by 
statutory  action  establishing  obligatory  col- 
lective bargaining  and  minimum  wages. 
These  controls  have  become  a  permanent 
part  of  our  regulatory  processes. 

Relative  price  decUnet  1929-32 
Whereas  the  wholesale  prices  of  all  com- 
modities Including  farm  products  declined 
from  an  index  of  9S.3  In  1929  to  64.8,  where 
1926  prices  equal  100,  the  Index  of  farm 
prices  dropped  from  104.9  to  48.2.  The  de- 
cline for  all  conunodltles  was  30.5  percentage 
points  while  on  farm  products  the  drop  was 
56.7  percentage  points.  The  Index  on  metal 
and  metal  products  fell  only  20.3  points,  or 
from  100.5  to  90:2.  Building  materials  fell 

24.0  points,  chemicals  and  allied  products, 

20.1  paints,  fuel  and  lighting,  12.7  points, 
house  furnishings,  19.2  points,  and  miscel- 
laneous items  18.2  points. 

Agrlcultiual  machinery  and  equipment 
declined  only  ISil  percentage  points.  Elec- 
tricity rose  by  10.2  points.  Motor  vehicles  fell 
12.9  points,  plumbing  and  beating  28.2 
points,  lumber  by  35.3  points.  None  fell  as 
sharply  as  agricultural  products. 

The  following  T&ble  presents  the  1929-32 
wholesale  price  declines  for  various  products: 

WHOLESALE  PRICE  DECLINES,  FARM  AND  OTHER 

PRODUCTS  1929-32 

11926=100) 


Product 

1929 

1932 

In  per- 
cent- 
points 

In  per- 
cent 

Finn  prod uct$(«ll) 

Grains 

104.9 
97.4 
106.1 

113.2 
106.3 
90.0 

83.0 
90.1 
94.5 
71.3 

9S.7 

loao 

94.3 
89.0 
93.8 
99.7 
95.0 
54.5 

48.  Z 
39.4 
48.2 

65.1 
86.1 
63.0 

70.3 
88.4 

104.7 
45.4 

84.9 
87.1 
77.3 
74.3 
58.5 
88.8 
75.0 
41.1 

56.7 
58.0 
57.9 

48.1 

20.2 
27.0 

12.7 

1.7 

-1-10.2 

25.9 

13.8 
12.9 
17.0 
14.7 
35.3 
10.9 
20.0 
13.4 

54 
59 

Livestock  and  poultry. . . 
Other  products: 
Leather 

Shoes 

54 

42 
19 

Clothinj 

Fuels  and  lighting  ma- 
terials  

Anthracite 

Qeclridty 

Petroleum  products 

Agricultural  mKhinery 

and  equipment 

Motor  vehicles 

30 
15 

13 
12 

Brick  and  tile 

18 

Cement 

Lumber. 

CkMiieals 

Furniture 

16 
37 

J? 

AutotlretandtubM 

24 

77.1 

19 

65.3 

35 

58.6 

48 

72.2 

49 

62.6 

21 

102.6 

19 

82.0 

30 

67.2 

24 

75.8 

-14 

78.6 

-24 

93.4 

10 

93.4 

7 

91.4 

18 

91.3 

22 

93.2 

59 

84.7 

-4 

67.9 

6 

Spaitc  Statisticil  Abstract  o(  the  United  States,  1951,  Ubl« 
S2S,  p.  280. 


Tlie  relatively  sharp  decline  in  agricul- 
tural prices  from  1929  to  1934  as  visible  In 
the  Table,  confirms  the  weak  competitive 
position  of  farms  compared  with  Industrial 
producers  at  that  time.  Historically  agrarian 
producers  are  In  normal  times  relatively  weak 
In  bargaining  power  face  to  face  with  Indus- 
try. 

Reversal  of  the  downtrend 

If  next  we  compare  the  Increase  In  whole- 
sale farm  prices  from  1932  to  1939  with  the 
Increase  In  wholesale  prices  of  nonf  arm  prod- 
ucts, we  will  be  able  to  observe  the  effects  of 
the  farm  program  toward  bridging  the  gap 
between  farm  and  other  prices. 

INCREASE  IN  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  1932-39 
[1926-1001 

Percent 
Product  1932       1939       increase 


All  commodities 64.8 

Farm  products 48.2 

Grains 39.4 

Livestock  and  poultry 48. 2 

Other  farm  products 51.4 

Other  products: 

Shoes. 86.1 

Clothing 63.0 

Cotton  goods 54.0 

Anthracite 88.4 

Electrk:ity 104.7 

Agricultural  implemenb  and 

equipment 84.9 

Motor  vehicles 87.1 

Brkk  and  tile.. 77.3 

Cement 74.3 

Lumber 58.5 

Chemicals 88.8 

Fertilizer  materials 63. 7 


Source:  Statistica!  Abstract  ot  the  United  States,  1951,  table 
325,  p.  280. 

From  1932  to  1939  farm  prices  reversed 
theniselves.  The  wholesale  price  of  farm 
products  had  Increased  35%  by  1939  whUe 
the  price  of  aU  commodities  had  increased 
only  19%.  Moreover,  the  19%  Included  the 
price  of  farm  products.  Therefore  It  seems 
safe  to  say  that  farm  prices  rose  twice  as 
much  from  1932  to  1939  as  nonfarm  prices. 

Nevertheless  on  the  1926  base  of  100,  the 
Index  of  farm  prices  had  not  yet  overtaken 
the  index  for  all  commodities.  Including 
farm  products.  The  farm  price  Index  bad 
risen  to  65.3  compared  with  77.1  for  aU 
commodities  from  1926.  By  1941  the  gap  had 
been  narrowed  considerably,  the  farm  price 
Index  standing  at  82.4  and  that  for  all  com- 
modities at  87.3. 

Elimination  of  the  price  differential 

By  1950  the  farm  price  index  bad  gone 
ahead,  standing  at  170.4  compared  with  161.5 
tar  all  commodities  on  the  1926  base. 

At  this  point  we  move  to  a  different  base 
line,  namely  1947-49  as  100.  On  that  base 
the  farm  price  Index  had  risen  to  106.7  by 
1950  while  that  of  all  commodities.  Includ- 
ing farm  products  stood  at  813.  This  seem- 
ing discrepancy  compared  with  the  preced- 
ing base  merely  meant  that  farm  prices  rose 
since  1947-49  whUe  the  price  of  other  prod- 
ucts feU  between  that  base  and  1956. 

From  1950  on  farm  prices  moderated.  In 
fact  receding  to  97.2  in  19S0  and  ending  at 
111.0  in  1970.  The  all-commodity  wholesale 
price  Index,  which  liad  fallen  to  81.8  In  1950 
on  the  1947-49  base,  began  a  fairly  steady 
upward  course,  reaching  94.9  In  1960  and 
110.4  In  1970,  or  nearly  the  same  level  as 
the  Index  for  farm  products  which,  as  we 
have  just  seen,  stood  at  111.0  In  1970. 

Of  course,  there  were  wide  Indlvidtial  vari- 
ations In  the  prices  of  both  farm  and  Indus- 
trial products.  Oralns  moved  from  121.3  In 
1950  down  to  98.8  In  1970  on  the  1947-49 
base.  Livestock  moved  from  110.2  to  116.7  In 
the  same  period.  Live  poultry  dropped  from 
a  high  of  185.7  In  1950  to  99.6  in  1970.  Fluid 
milk  went  from  76.5  to  115.3  while  eggs  fell 
from  134.6  to  136.8. 

Among  the  Industrial  products  tbere  wen 
also  considerable  varUitlons.  Cotton  products 
between  1960  and  1B70  dropped  from  lOOJt 


to  105.6  In  1970.  Manmade  fiber  products 
also  went  down,  from  135.8  to  102.1.  Apparel, 
on  the  other  band,  moved  In  the  opposite 
direction,  going  from  90.5  In  1950  to  111.0 
in  1970.  Footwear,  went  from  70.2  to  113.0 
while  leather  moved  from  98.9  to  107.7. 

Petroleum  products  moved  from  85.1  to 
101.1  in  the  20  years,  industrial  chemicals, 
from  84.0  to  100.9,  prepared  paint  from  7U 
to  112.4.  Agrictiltural  chemicals  and  chemi- 
cal products  feU  slightly  from  89.4  to  88.4. 
Tires  and  tubes,  rose  from  79.5  to  109.0,  lum- 
ber, from  86.6  to  113.7,  agriciilt\iral  ma- 
chinery, from  65.2  to  113.0.  Household  furnl- 
tiu-e  moved  from  75.6  to  111.6,  concrete 
products,  from  78.2  to  112.2,  motor  vehicles 
from  77.9  to  107.4. 

WHOLESALE  PRICES  ON    FARM   AND   OTHER   PRODUCTS, 
1950-70 

11947-49  =  100) 


Product 


1950       1970 


Percent 
increase 


110.4 

35 

111.0 

4 

98.8 

-19 

116.7 

6 

99.6 

-46 

115.3 

51 

126.8 

-6 

105.6 

-4 

102.1 

-25 

110.0 

22 

113.0 

61 

104.8 

4 

lOl.  1 

18 

88.4 

-1 

109.0 

37 

113.7 

31 

113.0 

73 

111.6 

48 

107.4 

38 

All  commodities 81.8 

Farm  products 106.7 

Grains 121.3 

Livestock 110.2 

Live  poultry 185.7 

Fluid  milk 76.5 

Eggs 134.5 

Other  products: 

Cotton  products 109.5 

Manmade  fiber  products 135.8 

Apparel 90.3 

Footwear 70.2 

Electric  power  (1960) 101.2 

Petroleum  producb 85.1 

Industrial  chemicals 89.4 

Tires  and  tubes 79.5 

Lumber 86.6 

Agricultural  machinery 65.2 

Household  turniture 75.6 

Motor  vehicles 77.9 


Source:  Statistical  Abstract  of  United  States  1971,  table  531,  p. 
335. 

Farm  income 

As  might  be  expected,  farm  income 
declined  sharply  during  the  Oreat  Depres- 
sion. Gross  farm  Income  stood  at  $13il  bU- 
lion  in  1929  and  dropped  to  $6.4  bUllon  In 
1932.  Thereafter  a  slow  Increase  was  recorded, 
the  1939  income  having  reached  $9.7  billion 
or  $10.5  bUllon  Including  government  pay- 
ments, still  short  of  the  1929  level.  By  1945 
the  total  receipts  had  reached  $24.6  billion 
including  government  payments  of  $700  mil- 
lion. (Stat.  Abet.,  VS.  1947.  Table  669.  p.  609) . 

The  income  continued  upward,  reaching 
$32.1  bUllon  (gross)  in  1950,  $38.0  bUUon  in 
I960  and  $56.1  bUllon  In  1970.  (Stat.  Abst.. 
1971,  Table  944,  p.  681). 

Trends  in  number  of  farms,  farm  size,  farm 
population,  etc. 

Number  of  farms 
Either  as  a  resiUt  of  the  farm  program  or 
as  a  concomitant,  the  number  of  farms 
declined  steadUy.  In  1930  the  number  was 
6.54  mlUlon.  By  1050  the  number  was  6.64 
mUUon;  by  1960  it  had  fallen  to  3.96  mlUion 
and  to  2.92  mlUlon  in  1970  or  distinctly  leas 
than  half  the  number  In  1930.  (Ibid.,  1971, 
Table924,  p.  573). 

Farm  size 

Meantime  farm  size  increased,  moving  up- 
ward from  161  acres  per  fum  In  1930  to  389 
acres  in  1970,  or  well  over  twice  the  earUer 
size.  (Ibid.) 

This  trend  was,  of  course,  greatly  stlmu- ' 
lated  by  the  cost  of  farm  machinery  and 
equipment,  outlays  for  fertilizer,  pestlddes, 
herbicides,  etc.,  all  of  which  were  a  part  of 
farm  technology  but  represented  heavy  over- 
head, thus  calling  for  larger  acreage  to 
absorb  It. 

Farm  population 

IXcrlng  the  same  period.  1930-70,  farm 
population  shrank  even  more  sharply  tban 
the  slae  of  farms  Increased.  In  1930  farm 
population  was  30.5  million  or  24.9%  of  the 
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population.  By  1970  this  number  wa«  9.1  mil- 
lion, or  4.8%  of  the  population,  representing 
a  stirlnkage  of  more  than   %.   (Ibid, 
922  p.  572). 

Farm  labor 

In  1932  the  nimiber  of  farm  worker8\was 
11.06  million.  This  was  followed  by  a  graflual 
decline,  the  number  reaching  10.74  minion 
in  1939,  and  9.84  mlUion  in  1945.  (Ibid,  ip47. 
Table  212,  p.  198).  In  1950  the  number 
9.92  million,  and  by  1960  the  number  had 
declined  to  7.06  million  and  In  1970  to  1.52 
mUlion  (Ibid.  1971.  Table  367,  p.  232). 

In  twenty  years  over  5  million  workers  .ost 
their  moorings.  Yet  the  persistent  crj  of 
critics  of  our  weak  competitive  poeltloi  in 
the  world  Is  for  greater  efficiency !  No  thov  ;ht 
Is  given  to  the  consequences  of  such  efflcle  acy 
to  employment  such  as  accompanied  In- 
creased agricultural  efficiency. 

Government  payments 
Payments  made  by  the  Qovemment  to 
farmers  began  at  $131  million  in  1933,  ro»  i  to 
$807  million  in  1939,  dropped  to  $769  in  II  45, 
and  on  to  $267  million  in  1950.  They  c  m- 
tmued  relatively  low  until  1960,  but  reac  led 
$2.4  billion  In  1965,  and  $3.7  bUUon  In  II  i70. 
(Ibid.,  1947,  Table  670,  p.  610;  1951.  Ti  ble 
681,  p.  580,  and  1971,  Table  944,  p.  680). 

Acreage  harvested 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  total  acre  tge 
harvested  would  have  declined  as  acre  tge 
control  and  withdrawal  of  acreage  under  ;he 
soil  Conservation  Act  progressed. 

In  1930  cropland  harvested  was  359  i  ill- 
llon  acres.  By  1940  the  acreage  harvei  bed 
had  declined  to  321  million.  This  was  ol- 
lowed  by  an  upward  movement.  The  !  950 
acreage  was  345  million  acres,  but  by  1 955 
the  downward  trend  resumed.  In  that  ;  ear 
the  acreage  was  340  million,  followed  by 
324  million  in  1960.  By  1965  the  acreage  tad 
fallen  below  300  million,  or  to  298  millior  In 
that  year.  Preliminary  statistics  set  the  t<  tal 
at  297  million  acres  for  1970. 

During  the  forty-year  period  of  1930-1  >70 
the  acreage  decline  was  in  the  magnitud<  of 
17%.  Volume  of  production  by  contrast  had 
increased  several  fold,  as  detailed  imm<  dl- 
ately  below. 

Farm  productivity 

Meantime  our  population  grew  by  80  a  ill- 
lion  or  65'';  . 

Crop  yields  per  acre  since  1930,  howerer 
Increased  more  steeply,  especially  since  Wc  rid 
War  II. 

The  yield  of  com  per  acre  was  24.1  bu.  ;  >er 
acre  in  1931.  It  had  Increased  to  31.0  bu.  In 
1941  and  reached  37.0  bu.  in  1946.  By  II  60 
the  yield  had  increased  to  64.7  bu.  and  11  70 
it  had  gone  to  71.7  bu..  after  having  react  ed 
83.9  bu.  m  1969.  A  blight  Infestation  redu(  ed 
the  average  yield  in  1970.  In  any  event  a 
three-fold  Increase  In  jrleld  per  acre  rep  e- 
sented  a  high  reward  for  the  farmer's  effc  rt. 

Wheat  virtually  doubled  Its  yield  durt  ag 
the  same  period,  moving  from  16.3  bu.  |  ler 
acre  in  1931  to  31.1  bu.  In  1970.  It  moved  up 
5  bu.  during  the  196O-70  decade. 

SoybeaTis,  now  a  leading  farm  crop,  wi  re 
In  their  infancy  In  the  first  half  of  the  195  0- 
40  decade.  Average  yield  per  acre  during  19;  1- 
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35  was  16.4  bu.  per  acre.  In  1941  the  yield 
had  risen  to  18.0  bu.  It  moved  upward  to  23.6 
bu.  In  1960  and  to  26.8  bu.  In  1970.  The  in- 
crease in  output  per  acre  was  a  little  less 
than  75 '"  . 

Irish  potatoes  also  enjoyed  a  doubling  In 
the  yield  per  acre,  moving  from  1 10.1  bu.  In 
1931  to  131.2  In  1941.  In  1960  the  yield  had 
risen  to  185  bu.  and  In  1970  to  228  bu. 

Cotton  yielded  211.5  lbs.  per  acre  In  1931, 
rose  to  only  231.9  lbs.  In  1941.  on  to  284.0 
lbs.  In  1948  and  up  to  446  lbs.  In  1960.  The 
1970  yield  was  441  lbs.,  although  627  lbs.  bad 
been  reached  In  1965.  Output  per  acre  had 
more  than  doubled. 

Tobacco  enjoyed  a  yield  of  808  lbs.  per 
acre  In  the  1931-35  period.  This  had  risen  to 
966  lbs.  in  1941  while  the  1950  yield  moved 
up  to  1277  lbs.  In  1960  a  further  gain  up  to 
1.703  lbs.  was  achieved,  while  by  1970  the 
yield  had  moved  to  2.120  lbs.  or  2>^  fold  that 
of  1931-35. 

Rice  In  1931  yielded  2,079  lbs.  per  acre  but 
dropped  to  1,903  lbs.  In  1941.  In  1950  the 
yield  had  risen  to  2.362  lbs.  By  1960  an  addi- 
tional 1,000  lbs.  i>er  acre  had  been  reached 
at  3,423  lbs.,  and  In  1970  yet  another  1,000 
lbs.  had  been  added,  at  4,566  lbs.  per  acre. 
The  yield  had  more  than  doubled  since  1931. 

(For  yields  per  acre  see  Stat.  Abst.  1947, 
Table  703.  pp.  638-641;  Ibid,  1961,  Table  710, 
pp  604-607,  and  1971  Table  965,  pp.  692-2). 

MAN-HOUR  PER  UNIT  OF  PROOUCTION-OOTPUT  OF  FARM 
LABOR 


Crop 

1935-39 

1945  49 

1955-59 

1965-69 

Corn:  man-hours  per 

• 

100  bushels 

108 

53 

20 

7 

Wheat:  man-hours 

per  100  bushels 

67 

34 

17 

11 

Potatoes:  man-hours 

per  short  ton 

20 

12 

6 

4 

Cotton:  man-hours 

per  bale 

209 

146 

74 

30 

Tobacco:  man-hours 

per  100  pounds 

47 

39 

31 

25 

MilK  cows:  man- 

hours  per  hundred- 

wei|ht  ot  milk 

3.4 

2.6 

1.7 

.9 

Cattle  other  than 

dairy:  man-hours 
per  hundredweight 

olbeet 

4.2 

4.0 

3.2 

2.1 

Hogs:  man-hours  per 

hundredweight 

3.2 

3.0 

2.4 

1.4 

Chickens  (egg  pro- 

duction): man- 

hours  per  100  eggs.. 

1.7 

1.5 

.9 

.4 

Chickens(broplers): 

man-hours  per 

hundredweight       . . 

8.5 

5.1 

1.3 

.5 

Turkeys:  man-hours 

per  hundredweight. 

23.7 

13.1 

4.4 

1.9 

Source:  (Stat.  Abst..  1971,  table  954  p.  587). 

This  table  shows  the  Increased  productiv- 
ity per  farm  worker,  but  the  table  begins 
with  the  1936-39  period  and  ends  wttb  the 
1965-69  period.  Thus  Is  loet  the  Increase  tb«t 
took  place  before  1935  and  after  1969.  Never- 
theless the  reduction  In  man-hours  required 
per  unit  of  production  Is  exceptionally  sharp 
In  some  Instances,  such  as  In  com  produc- 
tion and  In  the  production  of  chickens 
(broilers)  and  turkeys. 

The  next  table  shows  by  index  numbers, 

OUTPUT  PER  MAN-HOUR-SELECTED  INDUSTRIES 


Industry 


1935 


1939 


StM:: 

1947  =  100 62.9  79.3 

1967  =  100 

Petroleum  refininf: 

1967-100 

Flour: 

1947^100 99.5         109.5 

1967  =  100 

Paper: 

1947  =  100 95.5         109.2 

1967  =  100 

Tobacco  producb: 

1947  =  100 69.4  jao 

1967  =  100 : 


where   1947-49  equals  100,  the  output  per 
man-hour  on  farms  from  1930-1970: 

FARM  OUTPUT  PER  MAN-HOUR-INDEX  WHERE  1947-49  =  100 


1930 

1940 

1950 

1960 

1965 

1970 

Total  lar.Ti  products... 
All  livestock  and 

products 

All  crops 

.      53 

.      76 
.      SO 

67 

80 
67 

112 

107 
114 

2C6 

159 
220 

290 

257 
267 

357 

337 
317 

Note:  Statistical  Abstract  1961,  table  885,  p.  644  and  1971- 
table  953.  p.  586.  For  the  years  1965  and  1970  it  was  necessary 
to  convert  the  1967  base  of  100  to  the  1947-59  base. 

From  the  preceding  table  we  see  that  the 
output  per  man-hour  moved  up  sharply  dec- 
ade after  decade  from  1930  to  1970.  Produc- 
tivity per  man-hour  In  All  Farm  Products 
Increased  6.7-fold  from  1930-1970;  It  in- 
creased 4.4-fold  for  All  Livestock  and  Prod- 
ucts, and  6.3-fold  for  All  Crops. 

The  slowest  Increase  was  In  the  first  dec- 
ade (1930-40  during  which  the  first  category 
(All  Farm  Products)  Increased  only  26%, 
the  second  (Livestock)  only  6%  and  the 
third  (All  Crops)  only  34%. 

In  the  second  decade  (1940-50)  the  first 
category  Increased  67%,  the  second  34  7o  and 
the  third  70%.  In  the  third  decade  (1950- 
60)  the  Increase  was  sharper,  increasing  by 
84%  In  the  first  category,  48%  in  the  second 
and  93%  In  the  third.  In  the  most  recent 
decade  (1960-70)  the  Increase  In  produc- 
tivity continued  at  a  high  level.  The  first 
category  rose  73%,  the  second  (Livestock) 
112%    and  the  third,  less  sharply  at  44%. 

Thi3  record  of  performance  vastly  out- 
distanced that  of  American  industry. 

Unfortunately  available  statistics  do  not 
permit  a  complete  comparison  of  produc- 
tivity In  the  manufacturing  industries  with 
that  recorded  In  agriculture.  With  respect 
to  manufacturing  as  a  whole  the  statistics 
do  not  go  backward  beyond  1950. 

The  following  table  shows  the  increase  in 
productivity  in  manufacturing  Industry 
from  1950-70  In  terms  of  Index  niunbers 
with  1967  as  the  base. 

Output  per  man-hour  in  manufacturing — 
Index  of  productivity 
Manufacturing  (1967=100) 
Year : 

1950  64.4 

1955   73.7 

1960   79.9 

1966   98.3 

1970 108.1 

(Stat.  Abst.,  1971,  Table  350,  p.  224.) 
Compared  with  the  Increase  In  farm  pro- 
ductivity per  man-hour  the  progress  In 
manufactiu^ng  Industry  was  pedestrian. 
Since  1960  farm  output  per  man-hour  tripled 
while  Its  counterpari.  In  manufacturing  fell 
distinctly  short  of  doubling. 

We  have  scattered  statistics  on  the  man- 
hour  output  by  some  Industries  from  1935 
to  1960.  measured  by  the  1947  base.  In  a 
few  Instances  we  have  the  productivity  from 
1960  to  1969,  where  the  base  of  100  is  1967. 
The  table  follows : 


Industry 


1935 


1939 


1950 


1955 


1960 


1969 


Source:  (Stat.  Abst.,  1961.  table  292.  p.  218:  Ibid.  1971,  tt  itt  351,  p.  224.) 


Man-made  fib«n 
1947=100, 
1967  =  100 

Cement: 

1947-100 
1967-100 

Hosiery: 

1947  =  100 
1967  =  100 

Confectionary: 
1947  =  lOO 
1967  =  100 


31.8 

46.9 

72.6 

89.7 

87.0 

79.2 

89.4 

1S1.6         224.8 


116.0         150.7 
47.3 


US.  4 
40.1 

102.5 
51.2 


126.0 
127.0 


71.8 
■71.5" 
58.6 

■78.'3' 


110.9 

mi 

106.9 
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Results  and  effects  of  the  farm  program 
Benefits 

Measured  by  the  Increase  In  productivity 
(1)  by  the  acre  and  (2)  by  the  output  per 
man-hour,  the  Farm  Program  exceeded  all 
expectations.  It  has  been  hailed  as  a  "mira- 
cle" of  production.  No  single  factor  can  be 
credited  with  the  phenomenal  rise  In  produc- 
tivity or  the  Increase  In  total  farm  output 
on  lesser  total  acreage.  Unquestionably  price 
Incentive  and  the  removal  of  the  harassing 
uncertainty  that  was  the  woe  of  individual- 
istic farming,  which  Is  to  say.  setting  of  a 
guaranteed  price  at  or  near  the  parity  level, 
represented  a  strong  motivation. 

The  Imposition  of  Import  quotas  to  prevent 
the  break  In  prices  that  Increasing  Imports, 
attracted  by  higher  price  levels  would  have 
generated,  represented  the  removal  of  an- 
other negative  factor.  Contrary  to  the  theory 
that  impart  quotas  and  a  guaranteed  market 
at  a  good  price  lead  to  complacence,  indolence 
and  inefficiency,  the  agricultural  community 
of  this  country  proved  the  opposite. 

Production  control,  though  never  perfect, 
nevertheless  reduced  one  of  the  other  prto- 
clpal  curses  of  unplanned  acreage  planting 
and  harvesttog.  Centralized  planning  under 
the  aegis  of  the  Department  of  Agrlculttire 
brought  Into  farming  and  made  possible  the 
type  of  control  that  is  much  more  easily  ex- 
ercised in  manufacturing  because  of  the  con- 
centration of  production  In  plants  and  fac- 
tories where  thousands  of  operatives  and 
management  work  together. 

Yet,  without  the  increased  use  of  fertil- 
izer, pesticides  and  herbicides,  the  develop- 
ment of  Improved  strains  of  crops,  soli  con- 
servation plus  Intensive  mechanization,  the 
amazing  Increased  productivity  that  crowned 
the  Program  would  not  have  been  achieved. 
It  was  therefore  the  combination  of  con- 
tributory elements,  energetically  pursued, 
that  brought  the  results  that  were  actually 
achieved. 

Side  Effects  on  Trade 

Interference  with  the  free  flow  of  trade 
was  considered  an  \infortunate  but  neces- 
sary effort  to  prevent  the  Program's  \inder- 
mlning  from  abroad.  As  an  example,  before 
the  Importation  of  cheese  was  strictly  lim- 
ited, the  higher  market  price  assured  by  the 
dairy  program  attracted  heavy  imports  of 
cheese  with  the  unhappy  result  of  surplus 
accumulation  of  domestic  cheese  in  our  ware- 
houses and  the  consequent  drain  on  the 
Treasury  which  paid  the  farmer  the  giiar- 
anteed  price  for  his  production.  Imports  of 
raw  cotton,  wheat  and  wheat  flour,  other 
dairy  products,  peanuts  and  a  few  other 
items  were  also  held  to  a  minimal  level  as 
a  means  of  avoiding  sxirplus  accimiulatlon 
and  the  loes  to  the  Treasury  that  would  thus 
result  when  the  surplus  could  not  be  dis- 
posed of. 

In  the  case  of  cotton  a  very  embarrassing 
competitive  boomerang  developed  in  time. 
Domestic  mills  paid  the  higher  American 
price  while  foreign  countries  could  buy  our 
cotton  at  world  prices.  Since  these  were  some 
25% -30%  below  the  American  price,  foreign 
textile  mills  began  Invading  our  market  with 
textiles  that  enjoyed  this  added  competitive 
advantage.  Legislation  to  make  good  the  dif- 
ferential from  which  the  domestic  mills  suf- 
fered, was  passed,  with  the  Treasury  paying 
out  to  the  cotton  mills  the  make-up  that 
eliminated  the  foreign  competitive  advan- 
tage from  this  soiirce. 

Exports  erf  farm  products  represented  an 
Important  means  of  removing  surplus  crops 
which  continued  to  accumulate  despite  acre- 
age control.  While  output  per  acre  was 
climbing  rapidly,  the  lower  production  costs 
did  not  lead  to  higher  consumption  beyond 
population  Increase  because  of  the  Inelastic- 
ity of  the  demand  for  most  farm  products. 
Withdrawal  of  land  from  cultivation  also 
did  not   assiire   an   "ever  normal   granary" 


becaiise  a  high  yield  might  unoo  the  acreage 
cutback.  Surpluses  continued  to  embarrass 
the  Oovemment — not  so  much  the  farmer 
since  he  was  assured  of  his  income  in  any 
event. 

Since  exports  were  sold  at  world  prices  and 
since  these  were  usually  below  the  domestic 
level  of  supported  prices,  our  exports  became 
a  source  of  the  cost  of  the  Program.  Pay- 
ments to  farmers  covered  their  total  produc- 
tion of  the  crops  subject  to  price  support, 
and  the  higher  the  export  volume  and  the 
lower  the  wortd  price  compared  with  the  do- 
mestic support  price,  the  higher  the  cost  to 
the  Treastiry. 

Thus  while  the  Government  stlmiilated 
exports  In  many  instanoee,  depending  on  its 
degree  of  success.  It  increased  its  own  out- 
payments  from  the  Treasury. 

The  highly  restrictive  Import  quotas,  such 
as  those  relating  to  raw  cotton,  wheat,  wheat 
flour,  peanuts,  dairy  products,  naturally  dis- 
couraged the  growth  of  Imports.  Yet  this  fact 
did  not.  to  repeat,  lead  to  a  lag  in  produc- 
tivity. Quite  the  contrary.  Many  at  ova  other 
agricultural  Imports  were,  of  covirse,  free  of 
duty  since  they  did  not  com.pete  with  do- 
mestic production,  such  as  coffee  (the  prin- 
cipal item) .  bananas,  tea.  cacao- beans,  crude 
rublier. 

Our  imports  of  agricultural  products  have 
declined  sharply  over  the  years  in  terms  of 
percentage  of  total  Imports.  In  the  1932-36 
period  60.9%  of  our  total  imports  were  agri- 
cultural. A  high  point  of  1937  when  53.1% 
of  all  imports  were  of  that  origin.  A  decline 
in  the  projxHtlon  set  In  after  World  War  II. 
The  percentage  was  46  during  the  1942-48 
period.  By  1952-56  this  had  declined  to  39%: 
by  1957-61.  to  28%;  by  1962-66.  to  22%  and 
in  1969-70  to  the  low  level  of  14%. 

This  does  not  mean  that  total  agricultural 
imports  declined  but  that  other  Imports, 
particularly  of  manufactured  goods,  grew 
very  much  more.  Oiir  agricultural  imports 
were  $3.37  billion  in  the  1947-61  period,  and 
$5.48  billion  in  1970.  This  slow  growth  was 
not  attributable  wholly  to  our  import  quotas, 
because  our  Imports  of  duty-free  Items  did 
no  better.  The  consumption  of  food  products 
is  limited  by  the  population.  (Toffee  imports, 
duty-free.  Increased  only  7%  in  pounds  from 
1950-70.  Tea  imports  increased  21%  or  one 
per  cent  per  year. 

Exports  of  Agricultural  products  also  lagged 
in  relation  to  aother  exports.  During  the 
1932-36  period  they  were  36.4%  of  our  total 
exports,  compared  with  the  50.9%  for  im- 
ports, already  mentioned.  During  the  War 
period  (1942-46)  exports  dropped  to  19%  of 
total  exports.  During  1947-51  the  level  was 
28%,  a  quite  considerable  Increase;  but  that 
level  has  not  again  been  recaptured.  By  1960 
the  share  was  down  to  26%.  There  followed 
a  rapid  slide  which  in  both  1969  and  1970 
reached  the  level  of  16%  and  17%  respec- 
tively. Again,  this  decline  did  not  mean  that 
there  was  no  growth  In  these  exports  but 
simply  that  they  lagged  far  behind  the 
growth  in  our  other  exports,  partlciUarly 
that  of  machinery  and  aircraft.  Indeed  the 
exports  of  these  two  Items  alone  in  1971 
were  2^  times  as  high  as  total  agricultural 
exports.  (Stat.  Abs..  1947,  Table  697,  p.  632; 
Ibid,  1971,  Table  959.  p.  689;  Survey  of  C\ir- 
rent  Business,  Dec.  1971 ) . 

Exports  of  agricultural  products  would 
have  been  on  an  even  lower  level  had  they  not 
been  boosted  by  certain  governmental  pro- 
grams through  subsidy  or  outright  gifts. 
These  were  principally  Public  Law  480  exports 
and  those  that  moved  under  A.I.D.  (Act  for 
International  Development) ,  Food  for  Peace, 
etc.  Such  exports  were  at  the  level  of  $835 
million  In  1956;  $1.28  blUlon  in  1960;  $1.59 
billion  in  1965  and  $1.01  bUllon  in  1970.  Be- 
yond that,  certain  so-called  "commercial" 
shipments  of  wheat,  cotton,  etc.,  were  made 
at  world  prices  where  our  Oovemment  made 
up  the  difference  In  the  form  of  a  subsidy. 

In  1970,  for  example,  such  "commercial" 


exports,  i.e..  supported  by  export  payments, 
totaled  $1.17  billion,  over  and  above  "Ex- 
ports under  Oovemmentally-financed  pro- 
grams", which  in  1970  were  $1.01  billion,  as 
Just  noted.  Between  the  two  classifications 
32.3%  of  our  agricultural  exports,  or  $2.18 
billion,  moved  in  1970.  (Foreign  Agricultural 
Trade  of  the  United  States,  Monthly  of  the 
Economic  Research  Service,  U.S.  Dept.  of 
Agrl.,  April  1971,  Table  2.  p.  8.) . 

It  has  been  the  uninterrupted  practice  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  to  treat  these 
agricultural  exports  as  true  exports  and  us- 
ing them  In  striking  a  trade  balance  each 
month,  each  quarter  and  year.  The  resulting 
trade  surplus  has  been  used  improperly  as 
evidence  of  the  competitive  prowess  of  this 
country.  Had  our  "give-away"  programs  been 
In  the  magnitude  of  $5  or  $10  billion  our 
competitive  position  In  the  world  could,  of 
course,  have  been  made  to  appear  in  an  even 
more  favorable  light;  but  such  a  showing 
would  not  have  refiected  a  stronger  competi- 
tive position  for  vis. 

Import  Quotas  and  Prices 
It  seems  safe  to  say  that  but  for  the  im- 
port restrictions  in  the  form  of  in^Mrt  quotas 
during  these  many  years,  based  principal- 
ly on  Section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1935,  our  wheat,  cotton,  dairy,  beet  sugar 
and  farmers  of  other  crops  would  have  ruined 
by  the  unimpeded  competition  from  other 
countries.  The  object  of  the  quotas  was  not 
to  raise  the  prices  of  these  crops  (that  was 
done  by  legislation)  but  to  prevent  their 
falling  again  to  disastrously  low  levels. 

Indeed  the  prices  of  the  commodities  that 
were  placed  under  Import  quota  protection, 
with  one  exception,  lagged  behind  the  gen- 
eral price  level  in  1970.  The  record  of  the 
price  trend  in  these  instances  overwhelming- 
ly contradicts  the  popular  impression  that 
import  quotas  lift  prices  to  the  consumers 
above  the  level  of  the  prices  of  products  that 
are  not  under  import  restriction,  and  that 
the  sole  purpose  of  quotas  is  to  raise  prices. 
The  quota  protection  'unquestionably  re- 
leased the  energy  of  farmers  to  Increase  out- 
put per  acre  under  a  guaranteed  price,  with 
the  assiu'ance  that  they  would  not  be  de- 
prived of  the  fruits  of  their  efforts  by  im- 
ports which  had  the  unearned  competitive 
advantage  that  comes  from  the  very  low 
wages  paid  abroad. 

Unfortunate  Pall-Out  of  the  Agricultural 
Program 

One  of  the  side  effects  of  the  great  surge 
m  agrlcultiwal  efficiency  was  the  displace- 
ment of  farm  workers  as  well  as  farmers 
themselves.  Also,  stream  pollution  by  hy- 
drogenous and  phosphate  materials  used  as 
fertilizers  has  aroused  the  fear  of  ecologlsts. 
The  decline  In  the  number  of  farm  workers, 
noted  earlier,  was  precipitate  and  massive. 
Oreater  efficiency,  meaning  higher  output  per 
man-hour,  can  Indeed  only  be  achieved  in 
any  meaningful  degree  by  heavy  displace- 
ment of  workers,  either  in  agriculture,  in- 
dustry or  mining.  From  1956  to  1970  employ- 
ment in  agriculture  declined  48%.  (Stat. 
Abs.  1971,  Table  349,  p.  223) . 

These  evicted  workers,  over  5  million  from 
1950  to  1970,  In  great  numbers  crowded  Into 
our  cities  and  added  to  the  Intractable  urban 
problems  of  the  last  decade.  Including  the 
crowding  in  the  ghettoes. 
Inelasticity  of  Demand  for  Farm  Products 

Much  of  the  product  of  farms  and  grass- 
lands caters  to  himian  necessities,  particu- 
larly in  the  form  of  food.  The  great  pre- 
ponderance of  acres  is  devoted  to  crops  that 
directly  or  indirectly  go  to  fill  the  human 
stomach.  Examples  of  leading  acreage  crops 
are  corn  (57  million  acres  of  the  1970  300 
million-acre  total),  wheat  (44  million  acres 
1970) ,  hay  (63.2  million  acres) ;  and  soybeans 
(42  million  acres).  Other  acres  of  less  im- 
pressive magnitude  were  barley  (9  million 
acres),  fruits  and  nuts  (4.4  mllUon).  vege- 
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tables  for  sale  (3.3  million),  potatoes  (1.4 
million),  beans  (1.4  million),  rtce  (1.8  nill- 
Uon),  peanuts  (1.4  million),  sugar  (2|  mil- 
lion). Cotton  and  tobacco  acreage  (noafood 
Items)  Is  small  comparatively  (11.1  million 
and  899  thousand  acres  respectively) .  C  >tton 
products  In  general,  contrasted  to  iooi  ,  en- 
Joy  a  relatively  elastic  demand.  The  an  lOunt 
the  consumer  may  spend  on  clothing  :  i  not 
limited  as  Is  the  consumption  of  food. 

Some  of  the  crops  mentioned  only  serve 
as  human  food  Indirectly,  as  the  corn  1  »d  to 
cattle,  hogs  and  poultry,  hay  for  cattl(  and 
dairy  cows.  Some  serve  nonfood  purpose  i  but 
these  are  of  a  smaller  magnitude. 

It  should  be  recalled  that  the  total  p  tten- 
tlal  demand  for  food  products  Is  limit  d  by 
the  number  of  stomachs  to  be  filled  The 
demand  for  these  products  is  therefore  lulte 
inelastic,  even  with  respect  to  the  lu:  urles 
such  as  Russian  caviar.  Therefore  a  ower 
price  win  not  greatly  Increase  the  der  land. 
Whether  wheat  Is  a  dollar  or  two  dollai  s  per 
bushel  does  not  shrink  or  distend  the  hi  man 
stomach.  Consumption  remains  quite  s  able. 
Per  capita  wheat  consumption  has  falli  n  In 
this  country,  but  for  other  reasons  than  ]  irlce, 
which  today  Is  moderate.  I.e..  33%  belo^  •  the 
1961-55  price  despite  the  highly  restrl  jtlve 
Import  quota. 

Because  lower  prices  do  not  stlmulat !  de- 
mand In  this  field  overproduction  qv  Ickly 
threatens  a  surplus  In  farm  products. 

Many  products  of  industry  are  of  i  dif- 
ferent character.  If  a  product  Is  useJ  ul,  a 
pleasure  to  possess,  caters  to  comfort  oi  con- 
venience or  to  personal  social  prestli  e.  it 
may  be  consumed  In  multiple  units,  de]  end- 
ing on  Its  price.  Milady  may  have  a  (  ozen 
pairs  of  shoes  when  only  one  pair  Is  n(  eded 
to  avoid  going  barefooted.  A  household  may 
have  a  number  of  radio  and  TV  sets.  If  the 
price  is  high  In  relation  to  consumer  Inqome, 
sales  of  such  products  will  be  limit 
cordlngly.  As  the  price  is  reduced  becai 
lowered  production  cost  and  competli 
more  consumer  pocketbooks  are  opened  J  The 
demand,  in  other  words.  Is  elastic.  It  exi^ds 
as  the  price  declines  but  shrinks  whez 
price  rises.  There  are,  of  course,  dlffe 
degrees  of  elasticity. 

The  great  objective  of  American  Indi 
the  past  half  century  and  more  has  beei 
find  products,  principally  nonessentials, 
cater  to  consumer  desires,  and  then  to  bilng 
down  the  cost  of  production  through  {in- 
creased productivity.  If  the  mass  pocketl 
could  be  tapped  a  bonanza  awaited  the 
ent-holders.  Examples  were  the  automc 
radio,  television,  telephones,  household]  ap- 
pliances, certain  chemical  products,  fl  lery 
and  style  goods,  etc.  It  la  precisely  bee  luse 
such  products  are  nonessential  to  hu  nan 
subsistence  that  the  demand  for  thei  i  Is 
elastic.  The  price  then  becomes  Impon  int. 
If  this  Is  lowered  more  people  with  1<  wer 
Incomes  can  buy.  The  purchase  of  nones  en- 
tlals  can  be  postponed  or  curtailed  dep<  nd- 
ing  on  the  conditions  of  the  consiuner'i  In- 
come, his  outlook  for  employment,  etc.  For 
this  reason  an  economy  that  caters  to  pro- 
duction of  nonessential  goods,  is  quite  si  nsi- 
tlve  to  psychological  factors,  such  as  the  un- 
certainty caused  by  rising  Imports. 

The  more  units  that  our  industries  c  luld 
produce  the  more  could  be  sold  because  i  tass 
production  meant  lower  costs.  Such  was  the 
basis  for  our  "growth  Industries",  electro;  ics, 
chemicals,  etc.  There  was  little  danger  1  hen 
of  a  surplus — the  exact  opposite  of  the  fa  tri- 
ers' dilemma.  When  the  latter  produce  be- 
yond the  stomach  capacity  of  the  coui  try 
they  quickly  accumulate  a  surplus  that  n  ust 
be  exported  or  stored  by  the  Oovernm  int. 
However,  those  who  produce  noneases  ;lal 
goods  also  face  excess  inventories  from  t  me 
to  time  but  for  different  reasons,  such  as 
consumer  hesitancy  for  a  variety  of  reai  )ns 
to  buy  what  they  do  not  really  need. 

While  the  farm  program  was  a  pbenomi  oal 
success  as  a  provider  of  himian  neceeslt  ies. 
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the  price  exacted  was  also  high.  The  striking 
success  in  raising  productivity  levels  meant 
self-displacement  by  the  farmers.  Agricul- 
tural efficiency  ia  not  a  royal  road  to  an 
everexpanding  market.  Not  at  all!  The  mar- 
ket responds  only  marginally.  A  substitute, 
such  as  oleomargarine  for  butter,  which 
makes  an  acceptable  article,  distinctly  cheap- 
er, by  not  expanding  the  human  stomach, 
simply  displaces  butter  In  the  family  budget. 
What  one  product  gains  in  human  consump- 
tion the  other  loses.  Growth  then  depends 
principally  on  population  growth. 

This  difference  between  products  that  en- 
joy an  elastic  demand  and  those  that  do  not 
has  far-reaching  production-policy  implica- 
tions. The  farm  workers  who  are  displaced 
by  machinery  stay  displaced.  If  they  are  to 
be  re-employed  they  must  go  elsewhere. 
This  fact,  though  highly  significant,  has  not 
been  adequately  assessed. 

Implications  for  Otir  Trade  Policy 

The  unique  American  productive  system 
became  possible  because  of  our  rejection  of 
the  British  colonial  piupoee  of  maintaining 
the  colonies  as  agrarian  producers  of  raw 
materials  and  as  a  market  for  manufactiu'ed 
goods.  No  agrarian  economy  can  hope  to 
achieve  living  standards  such  as  are  made 
possible  by  pointing  industry  toward  the 
production  of  nonessential  goods.  We  opened 
this  route  to  new  dimensions  before  the 
turn  of  the  last  century.  We  had  glimpsed  the 
poaslbilitlee  of  technology  in  the  field  of 
production  and  prepared  the  ground  legisla- 
tively by  restraints  of  monopoly  (Sherman 
Anti-Trust  Act  1890.  followed  later  by  other 
anti-monof>oly  measures).  If  production  of 
scale  was  possible  because  of  technological 
progress  it  would  be  of  little  avail  to  embark 
on  mass  production  if  monopoly  could  pre- 
vent the  passing  of  savings  on  costs  to  the 
ultimate  consiuner.  (It  is  doubtful  that 
recognition  of  this  sequence  was  the  basis 
for  an ti -monopolistic  sentiment.  The  latter 
probably  arose  more  from  the  producers  who 
were  squeezed  by  monopoly  power  held  by 
their  competitors  than  from  public  concern. ) 

When  we  adopted  our  Constitution  some- 
one had  undoubtedly  read  Adam  Smith's 
Wealth  of  Nations,  and  in  keeping  with  his 
philosophy  wrote  into  the  Constitution  a 
provision  that  prohibited  the  laying  of 
tariffs  on  goods  moving  in  interstate  com- 
merce. This  prohibition  laid  the  foundation 
for  a  national  market  in  time — precisely 
what  was  needed  If  mass  production  was  to 
become  economically  no  less  than  tech- 
nologically viable  when  the  time  for  it 
arrived  much  later. 

As  we  moved  to  the  status  of  an  In- 
dependent nation  and  undertook  to  develop 
an  Industrial  base,  so  sadly  and  visibly  lack- 
ing during  the  War  of  1812,  we  adopted  an 
external  tariff.  This  was  necessary  to  give  us 
a  start  as  an  Industrial  nation. 

Yet  none  of  these  combined  favorable  ele- 
ments would  have  carried  us  to  a  new  level, 
away  from  the  European  system.  If  the  role 
of  consumer  purchasing  power  had  not 
been  perceived  subsequently  as  an  Indis- 
pensable partner  of  mass  production. 

We  did  Indeed  embark  on  a  course  that 
in  time  left  behind  our  Inherited  attitude 
toward  wages,  an  attitude  that  outside  this 
coimtry  (except  Canada)  has  persisted.  Bri- 
tish economists  (Rlcardo  and  others)  looked 
upon  wages  as  a  necessary  evil  and  held  that 
they  should  be  held  at  a  level  that  would 
least  burden  cost  of  production.  This  philo- 
sophy, of  course,  suited  the  factory  owners. 
They  bad  not  perceived  employee  compensa- 
tion as  the  principal  component  of  the 
DMrket  for  goods.  This  vision  was  left  to 
their  American  coiuilns  who  came  up  with 
the  Interdependence  between  mass-produc- 
tion and  mass-consimi^tlon  and  built  an  In- 
dustrial empire  on  It,  as  exemplified  by  the 
automobile  Industry. 

Elasticity  of  demand  for  noneoBentlal 
goods  that  woxUd  bring  moderate  or  great 


satisfaction  to  the  consiuner.  If  he  was 
paid  enough  as  a  worker  (an  objective  of 
organized  labor)  to  buy  more  goods  as  the 
cost  was  brought  down  to  his  Income  level: 
that  was  the  twin  force  that  carried  ua  to 
the  plnacle  of  industrial  develtqunent,  i.e.. 
lower  costs  (representing  increased  produc- 
tivity) met  by  rising  income  (higher  wages) 
in  the   hands  of   the   consumers. 

This  scaling  of  the  heights  obviously  could 
not  have  been  accomplished  through  agri- 
culture alone,  as  already  Indicated.  The  de- 
mand was  not  sufficiently  elastic  for  farm 
products.  It  was  through  industrial  develop- 
ment that  we  moved  far  afield  from  our  sister 
Industrial  nations.  Had  these  other  nations 
perceived  as  clearly  as  our  unsung  indus- 
trial economists  (some  of  them  academic) 
the  dependence  of  production  on  a  mass 
market  they  might  have  accompanied  lu  on 
the  upward  escalator  from  the  outset;  and 
we  could  have  had  free  trade  among  the  na- 
tions as  among  o\ir  States.  Instead  they  were 
skeptical  and  clung  to  the  old  attitude  to- 
ward wages  and  thus  cramped  their  market 
outlet.  They  stayed  far  behind  tis  looth  in 
productivity  and  in  wage  levels  until  very 
recent  times;  and  they  are  still  behind  In 
point  of  wages.  Thus  was  laid  the  ground- 
work for  the  competitive  discomfiture  of  this 
country  during  the  past  decade  by  the  sud- 
den technological  catch-up  activity  of  our 
foreign  competitors. 

After  this  country's  final  demonstration  In 
World  War  n  of  what  our  Industrial  strength 
meant,  the  other  capitalistic  coimtries  fell 
In  line  in  pursuit  of  technological  progress. 
Before  long  they  came  Indeed  to  appreciate 
the  need  for  a  mere  massive  market  than 
their  current  territorial  and  population  lim- 
its permitted;  and  they  formed  trading  blocs 
(E.E.C.  and  EJ.T.A.  In  Europe)  to  broaden 
their  market.  They  might  have  accomplished 
an  mterlm  enlargement  of  their  still  small 
markets  by  taking  a  more  generous  view 
of  wages. 

Fifty  million  Frenchmen  could  offer  a  very 
handsome  market  if  their  wages  were  dou- 
bled as  their  productivity  moved  upward  In 
a  like  cxu^e,  and  likewise  the  British,  the 
German  and  the  Japanese.  The  chlcken-or- 
egg  sequence,  however,  presents  a  stumbling 
block  in  all  such  Instances.  Which  comes 
first,  the  higher  output  vHth  its  lower  cost, 
or  higher  wages  vHth  their  higher  purchas- 
ing power?  The  puzzle  can  only  be  broken 
by  the  entrepreneur  who  takes  the  risk 
of  committing  his  capital  on  the  basis  of 
confidence.  The  consumer  cannot  take  the 
lead  toward  higher  consumption  because  the 
price  of  the  goods  has  not  been  brought 
down  far  enough  to  attract  lower  layers  of 
Income,  and  he  Is  not  the  one  who  reduces 
the  cost.  If  he  stretches  his  credit  too  far  he 
is  soon  cut  off. 

Therefore  the  first  step  in  progress  de- 
volves on  the  enterpriser  who  must  take  the 
lead  by  Increasing  his  output  to  gain  low- 
er costs,  in  the  fervent  hope  that  the  con- 
sumers will  fall  into  line  when  he  Is  able 
to  lay  before  them  the  goods  they  woiild 
like  to  buy  If  the  price  should  come  within 
their  reach.  If  he  is  economically  wise  he 
will  at  the  same  time  Increase  wages  to  as- 
sure higher  pvirchaslng  power.  He  can  do 
this  because  of  the  Increased  productivity 
of  the  workers  using  machines.  Such  was  the 
story  of  Henry  Ford,  and  he  begot  followers. 
It  was  he  who  Introduced  the  $6  per  day  wage 
In  appreciation  of  what  makes  a  market. 

This  forward  position  taken  by  one  wfu> 
can  sense  and  anticipate  poptUar  demand, 
who  ia  also  a  bold  risk-taker.  Indeed  repre- 
sents the  entrepreneufa  principal  function 
in  the  capttaliatte  system.  The  fUlures.  nu- 
merous as  they  are,  are  aoon  forgotten.  If 
the  investment  climate  appeu*  foTocmblo 
venture  catpital  will  soon  •g»ln  Iwut  fortb. 
TbaiX,  at  Its  best,  haa  been  tbe  AttiT'fl*" 
experience  of  the  twentletb  century  until 
the  deoade  of  1040.  The  vision  at  •  vast  n»- 
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tloaal  marks*  baa  baan  tbe  supNma  mott- 
vatloa  toward  aoat-radnotlon  las  the  man- 
acerlal  fonaa,  and  tbia  ooona,  prodded  by 
labor  praMnre.  mtJUng  Vie  enlargement  o/ 
oonaumer  purehmalMg  power  through  higher 
wages,  not  alwaya  In  keeping  wttb  blgbar 
productivity,  baa  by  and  large,  been  tbe 
balancing  factor  between  tbe  two  aldea  of 
the  maaa-produotlon.  mass-consumption 
equation. 

Mention  abould  pecbapa  be  made  of 
farmer  cooperatlvea  as  an  exoeptloD  to  tbe 
usual  form  of  oapttal  ftxmatlon  and  entve- 
preneuilal  aottvt^  In  tbla  oountrr.  but  tba 
eooperattvee  bave  been  «n«»a"*«l  prlnotpally 
to  the  production  and  marketing  of  food 
or  other  agricultural  producta,  and  tbelr 
suoeeas  has  not  Invalidated  tbe  observa- 
tions made  here  about  tbe  development  "*^ 
pioductlan  of  noneaMntlal  gooda. 
Leaaon  from  agriculture,  tnduatrg,  and  labor 

The  treatment  of  all  products  aa  If  tbe 
demand  for  them  were  tbe  same  or  lubjeet 
to  the  same  Influenoea  repreeiinf  an  abysmal 
error.  During  tbe  past  few  decadee  eoonc 
mists  have  repeatedly  but  erroneoualy 
equated  Import  competition  and  the  upeeta 
It  may  produce  with  both  domeetlo  oompe- 
tttlflii  and  wltb  tbe  dteuptlon  that  may  be 
caused  by  invention  and  dovdcpment  of 
new  producta  on  tbe  (VaiMiatlij  scene. 

Mo  effort  baa  bean  made  by  tbon  to  take 
into  account  tbe  eoonomlc  effecta  of  a  dif- 
ferential In  (1)  demand  elasticity,  (3)  diver- 
gent competlUve  leveia  or  (8)  tbe  **m^ 
needed  for  adjustment.  Tet,  as  we  bave  aeen. 
tbeae  dlfferenoee  may  be  far-reaching  and 
may  produce  unfortunate  cmiaequencaa  In 
poUcy  deeWima  If  tbey  are  not  understood, 
or  are  Ignored. 

It  Is  one  thing  when  tbe  automobQe  re- 
places the  boree  and  buggy,  n  la  crltloaUy 
different  In  Its  consequences  when  tbe  In- 
vention of  tbe  harvester  combine  and  the 
toactor  dlsplaoea  fsrm  workers.  Again  It  is 
different  when  development  of  the  tele- 
vision  aet  reduced  radio  llstenlnc  and  mo- 
tion-picture attendance.  ^^ 
*J^^  wplsoed  by  tbe  barv«atar  oomblne. 
the  tractor,  tbe  cottonplcklng  m»<.iitTni, 
«tc.,  remain  displaced  heeauae  the  lower 
eoata  brought  ebottf  by  the  introduction  of 

aumptitm  of  the  product,  eueh  aa  wheat  aa 

elaatie.  meiastlelty  of  demand  locks  tbe 
ooor,  so  to  QMak.  to  expanding  emplovmnit 
within  tbe  immedtete  fleidor  SdSSS- 
ment.  When  tbe  cost  and  tbe  priced  tbe 
automobile  were  brought  down  5riS»  prS! 
tfuctlon  and  met  at  tbe  potentlal-oonsmMr 
«MI  by  people  who  earned  enougb  monev  to 
SS^*  loj^r-Prtoed  oar  «i2d  a^^ij! 
SSl-^  "  a^^  employed  many  mora 
^^^**'i?  ***•  <»l»PlMed  industey  bad 
MfT'L'**^"**  industry  was  prote^ 
Si!*SP*f  •">  *^  •atmnte  time  tTdem- 
onstrato  Its  aoceptabOlty.  ueefulnees.^ 
economy  to  tbe  Interested  consumers  to- 
2S^f "^  ?L^^^  -njoylnr^^i^. 
^S^^r*  ^f**^  ""'**•  "  Me<»«d  to  import 
toS2S^V?rJ°  P»«»  «*  to  tbe  am  pls«vS 
todeed  there  was  none  at  that  time  to 
«M«rupt  or  bait  Its  progress 

rJ^^  ?^  ***  "y  "»•*  «>•  demand  for  aU 
nonagrlcultural  products  is  elasScWthat 
therefore  consumption  will  incraase  band- 
«^«  "  *""*■  "•  "<»"««•  -mere  ate  many 
^^H  °!-  ■^'"  "•  Produrts  for  whK^S 

srr  i-sr  d"ee:ior.^i^-r  ;r 
-^ssbt-r^s^s-ve:"^^-  ^ 

One  exception  was  Impressed  on  us  by  ths 
"^  experience  with  coal  mining.  The  In- 

extinction  by  competition  from  dleeel  oil.  tm- 
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parted  residual  fuel  oU.  and  natural  gaa.  Wltb 
great  effort  tbe  coal  Industry  meobanlaed 
Itself  over  a  period  of  16  years.  It  aebleved  a 
new  competitive  poaltlon.  even  to  tbe  extent 
of  sb4>plng  large  tonnagea  to  Ji^wn  and  Italy. 
Beoently.  to  be  sure,  the  price  of  coal  has 
rlaen  beyond  tbe  general  price  level,  the  riae 
having  been  aggravated  by  tbe  high  export 
tonnage,  but  the  effect  of  »«»irt»«»*^H  pro. 
ductlvlty  for  years  waa  to  ke^  tbe  price  low 
while  the  price  of  otber  products  rose. 

The  process  of  salvation  through  higher 
productivity  unfcvtunately  dlmtlaced  from 
^  to  %  of  our  coal  miners — over  300  thou- 
sand— and  gave  us  the  distress  of  Appalachia. 
The  lower  price  of  coal  achieved  before  other 
factors  raised  the  level,  did  not.  however, 
lead  to  enough  additional  coal  consumption 
to  rehire  the  dliylaced  miners,  much  leas 
additional  workers.  The  number  of  ooal 
miners  has  declined  from  480/X)0  to  about 
125,000.  Tbe  reason  for  this  negative  result 
lay  In  the  relative  Inelasticity  of  the  demand 
for  coal,  totally  different  from  tbe  demand 
for  automobiles. 

Aa  In  the  achievement  of  greater  agrlciU- 
tural  efficiency,  ooal  mining  also  paid  another 
efficiency  penalty.  A  part  of  the  increase  in 
productivity  came  from  the  spread  of  strip- 
mining  that  has  lately  so  greatly  aroused  tbe 
ecologlsts. 

Foreign  va.  domeatic  com,petition 

Different  as  are  the  effects  of  oost-ieduo- 
tlon  among  domestic  producta  subject  to. a 
different  character  of  demand  (In  point  of 
elasticity),  tbe  effect  Is  not  as  great  as  Is 
experienced  from  Import  oon^wtltlon  such  as 
many  industries  face  today.  The  disruptive 
effects  of  adjustment  to  domestic  oompstlttoin 
are  often  epteaA  over  years.  The  automobile 
did  not  replace  the  horse  overnight.  It  needed 
a  generation  or  two  of  time. 

On  the  domestic  scene,  moreover,  there 
may  be  no  wage  differential,  or  if  one  exists, 
as  that  between  tbe  North  and  the  South 
which  motivated  the  shift  of  our  textile  In- 
dustry, It  la  not  as  wide  as  the  dlflerentlala 
separating  our  wages  from  those  paid  by 
some  of  our  prindpel  foreign  competitors. 
Also,  the  shift  of  the  cotton  textile  industry 
to  the  South  q>anned  over  fifty  years  of  time. 
Even  so  the  distress  In  New  England  was 
acute.  The  rise  of  sharp  Import  competlttan 
since  World  War  n  has  been  predpttate  by 
oomparlaon,  coming  up  oveml^t.  so  to 
npeeJc  There  was  little  time  for  adjustment. 

In  tbe  past  It  was  often  said  with  some 
proximity  to  the  truth  that  our  blgber  wagea 
were  offset  by  our  higher  productivity  com- 
pared with  that  of  our  foreign  oonq>etltar8. 
Today  the  wide  diffusion  of  our  technology  no 
longer  sustains  such  a  contention.  Foreign 
wagee  bave  Indeed  risen  Sharply  and  In  many 
Instancea  proportionately  more  than  our 
wages,  but  a  10%  Increase  on  our  base  Is 
equal  to  a  100%  Increaae  In  irtiaX  were  tbe 
wage  levels  of  some  of  our  i«»»«HT»g>  oonqwtl- 
tors.  Also.  In  the  past  we  levied  a  tariff  that 
averaged  In  the  magnitude  of  60%  ad  valorem 
on  Imports,  wheress  today  it  averages  lees 
than  10%  on  dutiable  ttema,  Importa  of 
wblcb  repreeent  about  08%  of  total  Importa. 

Ttie  Importance  of  the  wage  differential 
between  the  domestic  and  foreign  levels, 
hand  In  hand  with  relative  productivity, 
cannot  be  Ignored  without  coiirtlng  false 
oonduskms.  m  this  country  employee  com- 
pensation repreeents  i4>proxlmaittiy  80%  of 
corporate  oosto  of  on^ut.  (See  Stat.  Abs. 
1071.  TW>le  403.  p.  310).  To  be  properly 
treated  aa  a  cost  element  labor  outlay  must 
be  traced  from  the  first  steps  at  produc- 
tion, to  this  agricultural,  extractive  or  what- 
ever, and  then  taken  through  all  tbe  steps  of 
processing.  reOnemenit.  purification  or  faixl- 
oatlon.  all  Invcdvlng  their  shaie  of  employ- 
ment; picking  up  tranqwrtation  diargee.  In- 
surance, financing  and  tbe  appropriate  share 


of  Intereat.  plus  warehousing,  on  ths  way.  att 
of  which  also  caU  for  paid  employment,  and 
finally  aMsmhllng   (If  it  Is  involved)    and 

We  have  been  badly  albeit  unwittingly 
misled  by  the  practice  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  In  Hs  definition  of  Industry.  What  It 
oaUs  the  "automobQe  industry."  for  example, 
inocapomtes  hardly  more  than  one-fifth  of 
the  productive  activity  performed  before 
reaotalng  Detroit,  from  the  iron  ore  mines 
to  the  steel  mills,  to  tbe  ooal  pits,  and  all 
else  Involved  In  producing  components  for 
an  automobile,  to  tbe  point  of  mawt^g  it 
ready  for  delivery  to  the  customer.  Accord- 
ing to  the  census  reports  labor  costs  are 
only  some  16-20%  of  the  value  of  the  auto- 
mobiles shipped.  The  error  Ilea  In  regard- 
ing the  operation  of  the  four  or  five  com- 
panies that  merely  assemble  the  final  prod- 
uct In  Detroit  and  elsei^ere  as  the  "auto- 
mobile Industry."  Actually  the  share  of  aU 
employee  compensation  measured  against 
tbe  final  f.o.b.  Detroit  price,  we  may  ba 
sure.  Is  over  76%  when  all  the  pre-Detrolt 
operations  are  taken  Into  account. 

The  nomenclature  of  tbe  Census  Bureau 
Is  a  cardinal-error  because  it  conceals  the 
extremely  crucial  part  played  by  employee 
compensation  (particularly  wages)  In  the  o»- 
paclty  of  the  market  to  consume  agricultur- 
al, mineral  and  Industrial  output.  Nothing 
measures  tbe  market,  actual  or  potential, 
more  aocuratdy  than  the  number  of  workers 
employed  and  the  actual  or  potential  level  of 
their  compensation.  To  mtnimiM  this,  even 
unintentionally,  as  is  accomplished  by  the 
Census  Bureau.  Inhibits  the  perception  of 
the  relation  between  wages  and  the  market, 
and  understanding  ite  moaning 

Odd  eonaequencea  of  current  impart 
competition 
Import  competition  such  as  has  developed 
during  the  peat  decade  for  American  indus- 
try has  the  power  to  convert  the  oost-reduo- 
tlon  accomplished  by  Industries  dedicated 
to  tbe  production  of  nonessential  consumer 
goods  (perbape  over  80%  of  the  total)  into 
the  sterile  Job-generating  condltton  char- 
acteristic of  producers  of  essential  goods 
when  the  cost  of  the  latter  Is  reduced.  Like 
these,  the  cost-reductions  effected  by  the 
producers  of  nonessential  goods  when  they 
are  teoed  wtth  vlrtuaUy  unlnq>eded  low-coat 
Import  competition,  reeult  In  nearly  sero  In- 
creaae In  consun^tion  of  tbe  American-made 
product  In  response  to  the  lower  prices.  If 
not  actual  reduction.  New  Jobs  are  not  gen- 
erated; they  are  lost,  and  the  displaced 
workers  are  not  rehired. 

THe  radio  and  talevlsKm  wockets  In  pso- 
dudng  plante  iTho  were  hi«wi««— h  m  onier 
to  reduce  oosto  remained  laid  off  when  im- 
proved production  methods  made  It  poaslbla 
for  fewer  hands  to  do  tbe  work  of  mora,  or 
when  eegmenta  of  tbe  Industry  moved  abroad. 
Hie  domestic  Industzy  doss  not  tbsn  achleva 
larger  salee  because  Importe  meet  the  in- 
messd  demand  with  yet  lower  prices.  Tlils 
sterility  has  resulted  from  tbe  petaistenoe  of 
a  wide  wage-gap  and  tbe  enhanced  produc- 
tivity of  foreign  Industry,  whetber  It  be  na- 
tive or  Amerloan-owned  or  whether  It  utUlaea 
foreign  patento  or  works  Amstloan  patents 
under  lloenae.  Tbe  effect  Is  tbe  same. 

TtM  inoreaaed  employment  that  would  bava 
greeted  our  household  electronic  goods  In- 
dustry, as  the  prices  wera  lowwed  In  responss 
to  Improved  technology  In  tba  shermm  of 
lethal  Import  competition,  took  plaoe  In 
other  countrlee.  So  far  as  Increased  employ- 
ment In  the  home  market  was  concerned  the 
product.  Instead  of  I>eing  ra^o  or  television 
receiving  sete,  or  recorders  or  record  pUyers. 
ml^t  as  weU  bave  been  wheat  or  com.  SD 
ftg  aa  job-gwnenmon  waa  eonesmed. 

So  long  as  foreign  produoets  can  diallenga 
our  manufaetnrera  or  veotuia  eapMal  and 
virtually    pre-empt    tbe    mass    market    or 
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broader  nrnm  market  they  seek  through  n  dl- 
etX  IxmoratlODa,  the  outlook  tor  ezpam  led 
employment  from  these  aourcee  will  be  qlm 
Indeed. 

Where  else  then  is  expanded  employment 
to  arise?  Certainly  not  from  Increasing  b^' 
cultural  exports  I  Farm  employment  la 
ready  down  to  2.86  million  (1970).  The  cfaly 
hope  Uee  In  the  shift  to  the  "s-rv!c*"  In- 
dustrlee,  unleoa  other  measure:  are  takei  i.  A 
heavy  movement  toward  service  employn  etit 
has  been  underway  over  several  decs  les. 
(More  on  that  later) . 

//  our  inventtve  genius  and  our  prot  uc- 
tive  and  managerial  energies  are  to  be  i  ter- 
Uized  so  far  as  their  capacity  to  increase  tm- 
ptoyment  is  concerned,  toe  urill  be  back  '.o  a 
pedestrian  economy,  arid  the  wero-grouith  ad- 
vocates can  he  happy. 

For  a  time  In  recent  years  we  were  abl ;  to 
Increase  our  exports  precisely  because  the 
trek  overseas  by  our  private  direct  Invej  tors 
In  foreign  plants  and  subsidiaries  after  .965 
or  thereabouts  pulled  with  It  much  An  erl- 
can  machinery,  equipment  and  materlafe  In 
the  form  of  exiKirts.  TTiese  Investments  saow- 
balled.  The  great  surplus  In  machinery  and 
aircraft  export  that  developed  in  a  decad  i  in- 
cidentally thoroughly  concealed  the  gt  ping 
deficit  that  was  developing  In  our  tra  le  in 
nearly  all  other  manufactured  products  Our 
1971  exporu  of  machinery,  aircraft  an<  au- 
tomotive products  were  46%  of  our  tot)  1  ex- 
ports and  over  twice  as  high  as  our  ei  x>rts 
of  all  other  manufactured  goods,  ant  the 
deficit  of  several  billion  dollars  in  our  rade 
in  these  other  products  ums  lost  to  tight. 
Beyond  that  the  statistical  practices  c  I  the 
Department  of  Commerce  had  the  effi  ct  of 
making  our  merchandise  trade  balanci  look 
better  by  some  $5-«6  billion  annually  than 
It  actually  was  in  terms  of  competitive  rade. 

The  export  ol  machinery  and  m  >dern 
equipment  incidentally  helped  great  y  in 
building  the  foreign  competitive  cai  kclty. 
The  foreign  demand  generated  by  our  f(  reign 
Investments,  however,  was  neither  aelA-per- 
petratlng  nor  permanently  wedded  to  A  ner- 
Ican  sources.  Now  after  a  decade  or  more  even 
our  machinery  manufacturers  are  being  tiard 
pressed  by  Imports  of  foreign-made  ma<  bin- 
ary. 

This  means  that  the  high  hopes  re,  osed 
in  the  increasing  export  of  "high  tec/ino  ogy" 
goods  as  an  escape  hatch  are  also  )eing 
dashed.  Machinery  and  high-techrmlogy 
goods  are  no  more  Immune  to  import  pom- 
petition  than  are  other  goods.  The  sburce 
of  the  foreign  competitive  advantan  In 
the  other  goods  applies  as  sxurely  to  mgh- 
technology  goods.  We  have  no  t«chnol<Kloal 
skills  superior  to  those  of  our  competitors 
Our  producers  in  the  early  years  of  Jthla 
century  merely  had  higher  motivation 
their  foreign  oounterparts. 

The  labor  legislation  that  followed^  the 
new  farm  laws  in  the  30'8  was  as  clear  alset- 
tlng  aside  of  the  lalasez-falre  phlloeopay  or 
free  enterprise  as   was  the  farm-price  |  and 

proauctloQ-oonuvi  iogiBl»tiou. 

ChUd   labor   was   outlawed    as   represeAtlne 

unfair  competition.  Minimum  wages  fwere 
set  for  two  purposes:  to  Increase  labor  In- 
come and  to  prevent  "cut-throat  competi- 
tion" from  "ruthless"  eiiq>loyers  from  \mder- 
mlnlDg  the  "fair"  employers — provldfd,  of 
course,  that  the  outlawed  producers  operated 
In  this  and  not  a  foreign  country. 

For  some  reason  foreign  wages,  tliough 
even  then  far  below  ours,  were  not  regarded 
as  so  much  of  a  menace  to  our  "fair"  e^>loy- 
ers  as  were  the  low  wages  of  some  emp^yers 
in  this  country. 

We  even  encouraged  the  foreign  prodhcers 
to  enter  our  market  by  launching  aifar- 
reachlng    tariff-cutting   program,    thus]  in- 


stituting Increasing  degrees  of  lalssez-falre 
In   this   sector   while   squeezing    It   out   In 
nearly  all  else. 

Apparently  we  loved  agriculture  more  than 
we  loved  Indtistry,  since  we  threw  Import 
quotas  around  the  moat  In^wrtant  crops, 
forgetting  or  not  knowing  that  Industrial 
emi^oyment  Is  much  greater  and  that  agri- 
cultural employment  was  destined  to  shrink 
greatly  under  the  farm  program  for  reasons 
that  are  now  chillingly  clear. 

One  prime  result  of  the  labor  legislation 
was  virtually  to  take  domestic  wages  out  of 
competition,  as  was  Indeed  the  Intent.  In 
other  words,  approximately  80%  of  the  coat 
of  production  was  put  out  of  reach  of  the 
manufacturers  as  a  competitive  defense. 
This  meant  highly  Inflexible  costs  except 
those  that  could  be  achieved  through  labor 
displacement  or  greater  efficiency,  which  Is 
the  same  thing. 

Thus  was  American  Industry  left  with  only 
one  weapon  of  any  consequence,  and  this 
was  a  weapon  that  at  one  time  did  Indeed 
lead  to  greater  employment,  as  we  have  seen. 
Now,  however,  the  scene  has  so  greatly 
changed  that  It  is  no  weapon  at  all  other 
than  one  of  self-destruotlon,  since  Imparts 
now  hold  the  position  of  the  "8weatsh<^ 
oi>erators"  and  unfair  employers  In  this 
country  against  whom  we  leglslatted  so  vigor- 
ously and  with  such  great  popular  support 
as  evidenced  by  the  heavy  legislative  major- 
ities by  which  the  measiu-es  carried.  The 
policy  even  today  is  to  open  the  door  still 
wider  to  the  foreign  producers  who  are  free 
to  exploit  our  market  to  their  benefit  and 
thus  prevent  our  labor  from  benefitting  from 
the  legislation  that  was  designed  to  bring 
us  full  employment  at  wages  high  enough  to 
buy  our  Increasing  output. 

Foreign  entrepreneurs  rurw  have  the  same 
strong  motivation  to  invade  our  mass  mar- 
ket as  our  oton  entrepreneurs  harbored  when 
the  market  was  still  theirs  to  develop  and 
supply.  The  American  mass  market  acts  as  a 
rruignet  and  fuels  the  same  tireless  efforts 
abroad  aimed  at  its  conquest  as  its  earlier 
promise  fanned  the  flames  of  industrial  em- 
pire-building in  this  country  during  the  first 
half  of  this  century. 

The  Invasion  cannot  be  halted  and  the 
scene  cannot  be  restored  to  its  earlier  at- 
traction for  the  American  entrepreneur  un- 
less the  unearned  competitive  advantage  held 
by  foreign  industries  is  appropriately  mod- 
erated, tamed  and  contained.  No  more  than 
Henry  Ford  needed  a  prod  from  Import  com- 
petition to  create  a  market  for  his  product 
does  the  present-day  industrialist  depend 
on  a  spur  from  foreign  competition  to  do  his 
best.  In  contradiction  of  this  view  it  is  neces- 
sary only  to  note  that  he  is  active  and  doing 
quite  well  overseas.  The  same  one  who  is 
flourishing  overseas  because  of  his  motiva- 
tion from  that  source  cannot  be  called  lazy 
and  uHll  become  no  less  active  at  home  if  his 
incentive  is  returned  to  him.  If  the  home 
market  re-offers  him  the  incentive  it  gave 
him  in  the  past  he  loUl  reassert  his  former 

Vigor,  me  American  entrepreneur  or  inaus* 

trlallst  tiska  not  thronrn  up  ttie  sponge.  If  he 

had  done  so  he  would  not  have  invested  $80 
billion  in  foreign  enterprise  where  the  grass 
is  greener.  We  may  also  reflect  that  if  Henry 
Ford  had  faced  the  investment  climate  by 
American  producers  today  In  the  face  of  Im- 
ports, his  enterprise  would  never  have  been 
promoted  or,  having  been  promoted,  would 
have  withered  on  the  vine,  or  moved  abroad. 

Negative  employment 
Meantime  the  workers  who  are  not  em- 
ployed by  Industry  In  this  country  because 
of  heavy  Import  competition  remain  among 
the  unemployed  or  dlq>lace  others  who  are 
stlU  employed.  During  the  decade  of  1960-70 
four  Industries  that  experienced  growing  Im- 


port competition,  namely,  steel,  textiles  and 
apparel,  leather  footwear,  and  stone,  clay 
and  glass,  recorded  a  lag  of  437,000  workers 
behind  the  growth  of  employment  In  all 
manufacturing  industries.  If  the  supplying 
Industries  such  as  coal,  cotton,  leather,  etc. 
were  taken  into  account  the  lag  was  at  least 
double,  or  some  850,000  workers. 

In  other  words,  it  is  a  deceptive  practice 
to  measure  the  effect  of  Imports  on  employ- 
ment by  simply  calculating  the  number  of 
workers  who  would  have  been  required  to 
produce  the  increase  in  imports.  Those  who 
are  not  hired  because  of  Import  con^>etltlon 
suffer  from  the  dampening  of  venture  capi- 
tal and  the  failure  of  Investment  to  Increase 
as  it  would  in  the  absence  of  the  strong  im- 
port-pressure. 

Cortclusion  and  remedy 

We  may  let  imports  share  equitably  In  our 
market  and  permit  them  to  grow  as  oiur  mar- 
ket expands,  but  we  should  not  sterilize  our 
entrepreneurs  by  rendering  barren  their  ef- 
forts to  build  a  mass  market  for  good,  use- 
ful and  acceptable  products. 

Since  we  cannot  reach  foreign  producers 
to  place  on  them  the  same  restraints,  con- 
trols and  burdens  that  we  have  placed  on 
American  Industry  with  the  effect  of  render- 
ing it  competitively  virtually  helpless  ex- 
cept through  the  displacement  of  workers 
by  greater  output  per  man-hour,  a  course 
now  all  but  rendered  sterile  for  reasons  al- 
ready elaborated,  we  face  the  choice  of  stag- 
nation or  limiting  Imports  In  an  equitable 
manner. 

The  shift  of  employment  from  physical 
production  In  plants.  In  mines  and  on  the 
farms,  to  the  service  industries  does  not  In- 
validate or  devalue  the  function  of  venture 
capital.  Movement  back  to  an  agrarian  econ- 
omy would  not,  economically  speaking,  be 
possible  without  pulling  down  the  hoxise 
that  American  industry  built,  on  the  beads 
of  us  all.  The  Importers,  packagers,  trans- 
porters, wholesalers,  retailers,  bankers.  In- 
surers, real  estate  operators,  teachers,  doc- 
tors, lawyers,  cannot,  by  taking  In  the  wash 
from  each  other,  sustain  the  industrial  sys- 
tem built  in  this  country  since  1900.  There 
are  still  30  million  industrial  and  mine  work- 
ers In  this  country  and  some  3  million  farm 
workers.  They  produce  over  95%  of  all  the 
goods  that  over  200  million  of  us  consume.  It 
Is  their  productivity  and  not  imports  that 
moved  us  toward  the  high  employment  that 
has  been  our  goal.  Imports  In  many  in- 
stancea  have  become  counterproductive  In 
this  respect.  It  Is  our  productivity  In  physical 
goods  that  we  look  to  for  support  and  sus- 
tenance of  our  tax  base,  to  which  in  turn, 
we  look  as  the  source  of  progress  In  our  gen- 
eral welfare. 

If  we  leam  from  the  perceptions,  visions, 
processes  and  practical  application  of  prin- 
ciples that  marked  our  productive  course 
during  the  past  seventy  or  eighty  years  and 
brought  us  to  world  industrial  leadership,  we 
will  shape  our  trade  policy  accordingly. 

We  uHU  then  re-create  a  climate  that  toiU 

reopen  to  caplial  invesifneni  at  home  the  op- 
portunities to  tchtch.  it  VHU  accuatomea  un- 
til recently;  and  rising  employment  will  re- 
spond even  as  workers  are  displaced  by  more 

prodvustive  machinery.  It  uHll  be  unnecessary 
to  halt  foreign  investment  if  we  but  ttmit 
Imports  from  whatever  source  to  a  defined 
share  of  our  market. 

Withdrawing  from  Imports  the  unearned 
competitive  advantage  conferred  on  them  by 
the  diffusion  of  our  technology  and  the  fail- 
ure of  our  competitors  to  adopt  a  wage  policy 
which  would  soon  expand  their  home  market, 
would  return  to  our  industries  the  climate 
in  which  they  made  their  way  to  the  fore- 
front in  Industrial  development  and  In  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  American  people. 
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MANDATORY  REnREMENT  FOR 
MEMBERS  OF  CONGRBBS 

(Mr.  msiBERLINO  asked  and  was 
given  penni88l<m  to  extend  his  runarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Rxcoro  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SEZBERUNQ.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  am  introducing  a  bill  that  would 
prohibit  any  Member  of  Congress  from 
taking  ofiBce  after  his  65th  year.  If 
adopted,  it  would  mean  that  eventually 
DO  Member  of  the  House  would  be  over 
67  years  of  age  and  no  Member  of  the 
Senate  would  be  over  71  years  of  age. 

The  amendment  would,  however,  per- 
mit any  older  Member  of  Congress  to 
complete  the  term  of  office  he  or  she 
held  at  the  time  the  amendment  is 
ratified. 

Finally,  the  amendment  would  require 
all  Federal  Judges,  including  Justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  to  retire  before  the 
end  of  their  70th  year  of  age,  but  would 
allow  them  to  continue  to  fimction  in  an 
advisory  ci4>acity. 

It  is  no  coincidence  that  practically 
every  business  corporation  in  the  United 
States  has  adopted  comp<ilsory  retire- 
ment for  its  officers  and  employees.  The 
retirement  age  usually  is  65  years. 

It  is  not  that  boards  of  directors  have 
concluded  that  all  older  executives  are 
inefficient  or  lacking  in  Judgment.  Many 
employees,  in  fact,  continue  their  vital 
powers  Uirough  their  70's  and  into  their 
SO's.  What  business  has  found  is  that, 
without  mandatory  retirement  of  older 
employees,  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  a 
business  to  attract  and  hold  the  able 
younger  men  needed  to  keep  the  busi- 
ness vigorous  and  progressive.  In  short, 
compulsory  retirement  is  an  important 
way  of  insuring  a  continuous  flow  of  life- 
giving  "new  blood"  to  a  business  orga- 
nization. 

I  remember  very  well  when.  In  the  late 
1950's,  the  company  for  which  I  worked, 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  country,  adopted 
a  mandatory  retirement  plan.  The  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  company  was  then 
in  his  SO's.  The  effect  of  the  mandatory 
retirement  plan  was  to  retire  some  1,200 
of  the  company's  executives  within  a  sin- 
gle year.  When  all  of  them  had  retired, 
a  committee  of  the  board  of  directors 
called  on  the  octogenarian  head  of  the 
company  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of 
"making  a  report  on  the  retirement 
plan."  When  they  had  completed  their 
report,  the  chief  executive  with  a  twinkle 
in  his  eye  said,  "Well.  I  suppose  wliat 

you  really  efime  to  toll  me  was  thai  the 

plan  appues  to  me  too."  The  committee 
admitted  they  had  that  in  mind.  The 
Chief  executive,  who  was  stUl  a  man  of 
exceptional  vigor  and  acumen,  promptly 
wmounced  his  retirement. 

I  submit  that  Congress  is  now  in  a  posi- 
Uon  similar  to  that  top  executive.  Tlie 
Congress  has  established  a  retliement 
a«e  for  those  in  Government  dvll  serv- 
ice. Through  social  security  legislation, 
the  Congress  has  encouraged  the  move- 
ment by  business  to  retire  people  In  their 
Mth  year.  Hardly  a  week  passes  but  what 
»ome  senior  citizen  says  to  me,  "When 


are  they  going  to  make  Members  of  Con- 
gress retire  like  everyone  else?"  Gentle- 
men, I  think  these  people  have  a  point. 
Some  of  you  may  say,  "but  do  not  older 
people  have  a  right  to  be  represented  in 
Congress?"  Mr.  Speaker,  each  Member  of 
Congress  represents  all  the  people  in  his 
district.  His  age  has  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  The  fact  is  that  most  older  people 
with  whom  I  have  discussed  this  subject 
tbdnk  that  if  Members  of  Congress  had 
to  retire  like  everyone  else,  the  Members 
would  appreciate  even  more  the  prob- 
lems of  retirees  and  prospective  retirees. 
In  the  past,  several  distinguished  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  Senate  have  faced 
up  to  this  fact  and  have  introduced  bills 
that  would  require  Members  of  Congress 
to  retire  at  a  certain  age — the  maximum 
age  limit  varying  in  different  bills  be- 
tween the  ages  of  60  and  70  years. 

The  Honorable  John  J.  Willxaiis.  the 
former  senior  Senator  from  Delaware 
comes  most  readily  to  mind.  In  the  flrmi 
days  of  the  91st  Congress,  the  Senator 
proposed  a  bill  similar  to  the  one  I  am 
introducing,  requiring  a  compulsory  re- 
tirement age.  It  was  one  of  the  Senator's 
final  acts  before  he  himself  retired.  His 
retirement,  I  might  add,  was  self-im- 
posed. 

I  respect  Soiator  Williams  for  living 
according  to  his  convictions.  And  I  urge 
Congress  to  consider  the  basic  argument 
in  support  of  his  proposal.  He  believed, 
as  I  do,  that  a  compulsory  retirement 
age  would  make  Congress  a  more  effi- 
cient, active  body  that  would  be  mote 
responsive  to  the  increasingly  difficult 
demands  that  are  placed  upon  it. 

Never  before,  it  seems  to  me,  has  this 
argument  had  as  much  weight. 

Each  year  as  the  median  age  of  this 
coimtry  decreases,  as  we  become  younger 
as  a  Nation,  the  difference  in  median 
ages  between  the  people  and  their  rep- 
resentatives becomes  greater.  Currently, 
the  median  age  in  this  country  is  about 
27  years  while  the  overall  median  age  of 
Members  in  Congress  Is  almost  twice 
that — or  52  years. 

In  my  year  and  4  months  in  office,  I 
have  discovered  how  difficult  and  physi- 
cally taxing  a  Job  in  Congress  can  be. 
The  hours  are  long;  the  pressures  are 
great;  the  problems  are  complicated. 

This  is  a  Job  for  a  mature  young  man 
or  woman,  but  not  for  the  aged.  And  yet 
those  in  the  most  powerful  positions  in 
Congress  tend  to  be  the  oldest  as  well. 
In  the  last  session,  for  example,  the 
median  aee  of  chairmen  of  the  House 

St&ndins  committees  was  66 — an  Age  at 
wtalcli  most  men  have  left  their  Jobs  and 
have  been  in  retirement  for  3  years. 

A  compulsory  age  for  retirement  in 
Congress  would  be  a  significant  step  to- 
ward making  our  Qovemment  more  re- 
sponsive to  current  needs  and  overcom- 
ing the  crisis  of  confidence  that  now 
exists  among  a  great  number  of  our 
people,  young  and  old  alike. 

The  same  basic  considerations  that 
indicate  the  desirability  of  mandatory 
retirement  for  Members  of  Congress  do 
likewise  for  members  of  the  Judiciary. 
Many  States,  including  my  own  State  of 
Ohio,  require  Judges  to  retire  when  they 


reach  their  70th  year.  We  should  apply 
the  same  rule  to  the  Federal  Judiciary. 
A  copy  of  my  proposed  amendment 
follows: 

HJ.  RX8.  1177 
Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
provide  for  mandatory  retirement  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  after  the  age  of  sixty- 
five. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Ctmgren  assembled.  That  tbe  following 
article  Is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to  the 
OonstltuUon  of  the  United  States,  to  be 
valid  only  u  ratified  by  the  leglalatures  of 
three-fourths  of  the  several  Stetes  wltbln 
seven  years  after  the  date  of  «iwi  pnnneni)  of 
this  Joint  resolution. 

"AxncuE 


"SccnoK  1.  No  person  shall  be  a  Mtanber 
of  Congress  who  at  the  time  of  taking  office 
shall  have  attained  the  age  of  66  years. 

Sre.  2.  This  article  shaU  not  affect  tha 
eligibility  of  any  Member  of  Congress  to 
oonq>lete  the  term  of  office  which  he  or  she 
occupied  at  the  time  of  ratification  of  this 
article. 

Sec.  3.  No  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  or 
Judge  or  magistrate  In  any  lower  court  of  the 
Umted  States  shaU  continue  In  such  oflloe 
after  he  or  she  shaU  have  attained  the  aae  of 
71  years."  ^ 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  EscH  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Gxrald 
R.  Ford)  ,  for  today  and  the  balance  of 
the  week,  on  account  of  official  business 
as  member  of  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 

Mr.  Fountain  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
McFall),  for  today  and  the  bcdance  of 
the  week,  on  account  of  official  business 

Mr.  HaoAN  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Fall), for  today  and  the  balance  of  the 
week,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Macdonalo  of  Massachusetts  (at 
the  request  of  Mr.  Caset  of  Texas) ,  until 
May  6,  on  account  of  Illness. 

Mr.  Wnra  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Gm- 
ALD  R.  FOBD) ,  for  today  and  the  balance 
of  the  week,  on  accoimt  of  official  busi- 
ness as  member  of  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permissioa  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  ana  any  Bpecial  orflen 

heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to : 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  ScHMiTz)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarics  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr.  HocAW.  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DmwnfSKi,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mi.  Halpkrh  ,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AsHBRooK,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Duncan,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Link)  to  address  the  House 
and  to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter:) 
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oday. 


Mr.  OoRZALiz  for  10  minutes  U  day, 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr 

Mr. 
today 

Mr. 

Mrs 

Mr. 
May  4 


RoenrrHAL  for  30  minutes 
AspiN  for  10  minutes  today 
Kastenmukr  for  5  minute  i  today. 
MuKPHT  of  New  York  for  5 :  nbiutes 


.  HnronisoH  for  5  minutes 

Abzdo  for  60  minutes  on 

Ryan  for  60  minutes  on 


Miy 


tcilay. 


in  ay 


2. 

Sand 


EXTENSION  OP 

By  unanimous  consent,  per 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
to: 

Mr.  RooNBT  of  New  York  to  reilse  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  to  Include  an 
address  by  Honorable  Abba  Ebain.  For- 
eign Minister  of  State  of  Israel.   1 

Mr.  McCoRMACK  and  to  includel  extra- 
neous matter.  \ 

(The  following  Members  (at  tbe  re- 
quest of  Mr.  ScHKiTZ)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  material: ) 

Mr.  Whalen. 

Mr.  ScHSRLE  in  10  Instances. 

Mr.  Mills  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Fish. 

Mr.  EscH. 

Mr.  RiEGLE  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pelly  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  ScHMiTz  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Halpern  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Shoup  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Veysey. 

Mr.  ZwACB. 

Mr.  Wyhan  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Prenzxl. 

Mr.  McCloskiy. 

Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  Orover. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  two  instfinces. 

Mr.  Ash  BROOK  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Derwinski. 

Mr.  Bray  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  RAn^BACK  In  two  Instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at 
quest  of  Mr.  Lnnc)  and  to  Indi: 
traneous  matter: ) 

Mrs.  Abzug  In  10  Instances. 

Mr.  MONTGOltlKT. 

Mr.  Begich  In  eight  Instances. 

Mr.  MU.LXR  of  California  in  4ve  In- 
stances. 

Mr.   Long   of  Maryland  In 
stances. 

Mr.  Badillo  in  Ave  instances. 

Mr.  Roy. 

Mr.  Harrington  in  three  lnst4ices. 

Mr.  DiGGS  in  six  Instances. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Vanik  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rangbl  in  three  instances^ 

Mr.  Alexander  in  five 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  in  two  i 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  in 
stances. 

Mr.  EviNS  of  Tennessee  In 
stances. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Haley  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  In 
stances. 


le  re- 
le  ex- 


t  vo  In- 


'o  In- 


Mr.  Zablocki  In  three  instances. 
Mr.  RooNXT  of  New  York. 
Mrs.  Hicks  of  Massachusetts. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  Joint  resolutlan  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  title: 

8  J.  Rm.  ai8.  Joint  rosolutloo  to  amaid  tlM 
authority  conferred  by  the  Ssport  Admlnls- 
tnUoa  Act  ot  1049. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  LINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  2  o'clock  and  43  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday.  AprU  26,  1972.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1008.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Juetloe  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  propoeed  amend- 
ments to  the  Rules  of  Criminal  Prooedure 
for  the  U.S.  District  Courts  and  to  the  fed- 
eral Bules  of  AppeUate  Procedure,  adopted 
by  the  Supreme  Court  pursuant  to  18  UJ3.0. 
3771  and  3773,  together  with  the  report  of 
the  Judicial  Conference  of  tbe  United  States 
submitted  to  the  Court  pursuant  to  38  UAO. 
331  (H.  Doc.  No.  92-386);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

19(M.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  OlvU 
Defense,  Department  of  the  Army,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  property  acquisitions  of 
emergency  suppUes  and  equipment  cover- 
ing the  qxiarter  ended  March  31,  1973,  pur- 
suant to  section  201(b)  of  tbe  Federal  Civil 
Defense  Act  of  i960,  as  amended;  to  the 
Ocnnmlttee  on  Armed  Services. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILI£  and  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HOIJFIELD:  CoDunlttee  on  Oovem- 
ment  Operations.  H3. 4383.  A  bUl  to  author- 
ise the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to 
establish  a  system  governing  the  creation 
and  operation  of  advisory  committees 
throughout  the  Federal  Government  which 
are  created  to  advise  officers  and  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Oovemment;  with  amend- 
ments (Rept.  No.  92-1017).  Referred  to  the 
Conunlttee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of   the  Union. 


PUBLIC   BILLS   AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
biUs  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California: 

HJL 14S83.  A  bUl  mafclng  appropriations 
for  the  Bureau  of  Customs  for  fiscal  year 


ending  June  80.  1078;  to  the  Oommtttee  on 
Appropriations. 

By  Mr.  BADIU<0  (for  hlma^.  Ut. 
BMMMiMQtott.  and  Mr.  Pvns) : 
HJL 14584.  A  blU  to  assure  opportantttas 
for  employment  to  uaamployed  axMl  undsr* 
employed  persons,  to  aaalst  States  and  loert 
oommunltles  in  providing  needed  pubUe 
servloes,  to  provide  Job  training  and  guid- 
ance when  necessary,  and  for  other  pur* 
poses:  to  the  Committee  on  Bduoatlon  aa8 
Labor. 

ByMr.  CKLLXR: 
HJt  1458S.  A  bill  to  amend  the  lmmlgra« 
tlon  and  Nationality  Act  to  provide  for  ths 
expeditious  naturalisation  of  certain  formsr 
alien  employeee  of  the  United  States  who 
have  been  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  reeldence;  to  the  Committee  oa 
tae  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  DELANKY: 
HJt.   14580.  A  bill  to  amend  the  PubUe 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  pre- 
vention of  Cooley's  anemia;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By   Mr.   DINOELL    (for   hlnuelf,  Ur. 

Andbkson  of  California,  Mr.  Wuxum 

D.  FoKo,  and  Mr.  Moss) : 

HH.  14587.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  the  leasing  or 

rental  of  public  lands  of  the  United  States 

except  on  condition  that  free  public  srriisi 

thereto  be  provided;   to  the  Committee  on 

Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN  (for  himself  and  MT. 
Shoup)  : 
H.R.  14688.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  130  of 
tlUe  23,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  thst 
the  Federal  share  payable  for  Interstate  Sys- 
tem projects  shall  be  1(X)  percent,  and  (or 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Publls 
Works. 

By  Mr.  DV  PONT: 
HJt.  14589.  A  blU  to  amend  section  610  el 
UUe  18,  United  SUtee  Code,  to  clarify  ttie 
prohibition  against  political  contributions  or 
expenditures  by  national  banks,  corporations, 
or  labor  organizations;  to  the  Ck>mmlttee  oa 
House  Administration. 

H.B.  14600.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Intennl 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  that  no 
deduction  ahtm  be  allowable  for  certain 
amounts  expended  for  advertising  in  a  u^ 
tlonal  poUtlcal  convention  program;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  OALLAOHKR: 
H.R.  14591.  A  bill  eetabllahlng  a  comm^ 
slon  to  devtf  op  a  reallstle  plan  leading  to  the 
conquest  of  multiple  sclerosis  at  the  narllsst 
possible  date;  to  the  Committee  on  Int*^ 
state  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon  (for  hsrssU 
and  Mr.  Wtatt)  : 
HJt.  14693.  A  bill  to  provide  oongiesstooal 
due  process  In  queetlons  of  war  powers  ss 
required  by  the  Constitution  of  the  UnHsd 
States:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Servloai. 
By  Mr.  HAMMERBCHMIDT: 
HJt.  14598.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Unlfont 
Relocation  Asalstance  and  Real  Pitjperty  Ae- 
qulslUon  PoUeles  Act  ot  1970  to  provide  for 
minimum  Federal  payments  after  July  1, 
1973.  for  reloeatlon  assistance  made  available 
under  fed««Hy  assisted  programs;   to  tbt 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho: 
H.R.  14594.  A  blU  to  Improve  the  quality  of 
ehUd  development  prograoas  by  attraetiiig 
and  training  personnrt  for  those  prognuns; 
to  ttie  Oommlttee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  HOOAN: 
H.R.  14505.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue   Code    of    1954   to   allow   a   credit 
against  Income  tax  to  Individuals  for  educa- 
tional expenses;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Wajs 
and  Means. 

By  Ifr.  LENT: 
HJt.  14590.  A  bm  to  provide  for  the  estsb- 
Uehment  of  a  national  oemetay  In  or 
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Tapbank.  N.T.;  to  the  Oommltftaa  on  Veter- 
MM*  Affalxa. 

By  Ur.  McKSVTIT  (for  blmNif,  Mr. 
Aamsu..  Mr.  Bbookait,  and  Mr. 
BvAm  of  Ooiorado) : 

EJt.  14687.  A  bUl  to  aokliortM  tbe  8eor»> 
tary  of  the  interior  to  participate  In  tlie 
plennlng.  design,  and  ooostruotlan  of  out- 
door rsoteattonal  facDttles  In  otmneeUon 
with  the  1976  winter  dymplo  games;  to  the 
oommlttee  on  Interior  and  xnsalar  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MELC8ER: 

HJl.  14608.  A  bUI  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  BMltH  Act  of  1070  to  re- 
quire tbe  Seorstary  of  Labor  to  reoognlae  the 
dlflereooe  In  haaaids  to  employees  between 
maU  emirtoysns  and  other  employers;  to  tha 
Oommlttee  on  Education  and  I«bor. 
By  Mr.  MONAGAN: 

HJt.  14609.  A  Mil  to  extend  to  aU  unmar- 
ried Indlvlduala  the  full  tax  beneUt  of  In- 
eome  s{Hlttlng  now  enjoyed  by  married  Indi- 
viduals filing  Joint  rsCuma;  and  to  remove 
rate  Ineqiilt*—  for  married  persons  n^iere 
both  are  employed;  to  the  Committee  on 

WayssndMMns.   

By  Mr.  MURFHT  of  New  York: 

HJl.  14800.  A  bill  to  amend  the  OontroUed 
Substances  Act  to  tranator  barbiturates  from 
achedule  m  to  schedule  n  of  such  act;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 

Commerce.  

By  Mr.  07IEILL: 

HJl.  14601.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  include  drugs  requiring  a  phy- 
sician's preecrlptlon  among  the  Items  and 
services  covered  under  the  hospital  Insurance 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 


By  Mr.  PELIiT: 
HJl.  14603.  A  bill  to  amend  section  607  (k) 
(8)   of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1036,  as 
amended;   to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 
Bv  Mr.  PEPPER: 
HJt.  14603.  A  blU  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  limi- 
tation upon  the  amount  of  outside  inoome 
which  an  individual  may  earn  irtUle  recelv- 
tng  benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Oommlttee  on 
Ways  and  Mtens. 

By  Mr.  PODELL: 
HJl.  14604.  A  bm  to  exempt  cltlaens  of  the 
United  SUtes  who  are  65  years  of  age  or 
Older  from  paying  entrance  or  admission  fees 
for  certain  recreational  areas;  to  the  Oom- 
mlttee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

HJl.  14606.  A  bm  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  pennlt  any  married 
Individual  or  heed  of  a  househ<dd  who  Is  not 
eovered  by  an  employers  pension  iflan  to  es- 
tablish a  qualified  pension  plan  for  himself 
In  the  same  manner  as  If  he  were  a  sslf- 
employed  Individual  earning  813.000  per  year 
(reduced  by  the  amount  of  his  earnings  from 
self-employment);  to  the  Oommlttee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PRTOR  of  Arkansas  (for  him- 
self, Mrs.  ASEOO,  Mr.  AroAsao,  Mr. 
Ai.xxAirDSB.  Mr.  Bbasco,  Mr.  Bttxton, 
Mr.  CoixiNs  of  nilnols.  Mr.  CoaiCAir, 
Mr.  Dknholm,   Mr.  Domokux.   Mr. 
Dow,  Mr.  gTT— «    yir.  ructLL,  Bfr. 
Halksm,  Mr.  HAmxM  of  Idaho,  Mr. 
HABaxNOTOiT,  and  Mrs.  HKxs  of  Mas- 
sachusetts) : 
HJl.  14606.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  eatab- 
Ushment  of  an  Older  Workers  Oonawvattoi 
Corps,  and  for  other  purpoeee;  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  PRTOR  of  Arkansas  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  AMonsoH  of  Tennessee.  Mt. 
Bxvnx,  Mr.  Cabxt  of  New  York.  Mrs. 
Chisbouc,  Mr.  Dbutiks,  Mr.  Db- 
wxMsxi,  Mr.  DantAif,  Mr.  Fxbh.  Mr. 
Fhrr,   Mr.   GAiXAOBxa,   M.   H""""— 


of   West   Vlzglnia.  Mr.   Fbrb  of 
North   Oawiilna,  Mr.  TBoionir  of 
WIsconsla.   M^.   Vkmcr,   and    Ut. 
VtooBBo) : 
HJt.  14007.  A  bm  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
Itohmant  of  an  Oldar  Wotkars  OouseifaUon 
Oorpa,  and  for  ottisr  purpoass;  to  the  Oom- 
mlttee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  PaT<»  of  AitaMas  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Huinun^  Ut.  Mnrra.  Mr. 
Mrchkx.  Mr.  MoasB,  MT.  Foobx. 
Mr.  BosBMTBAi.,  Mr.  Rtaw.  Mr.  Saa- 
BAiraa.   Mr.   SnamROif.  Mr.  Tlaa- 
MAw.  Mr.  Ohaiub  H.  Wnomr,  Mr. 
Wnor,  and  Mr.  WoiiVT) : 
HJl.  14608.  A  bill  to  provide  for  tbe  estab- 
llahment  of  an  Older  Workers  Ooneervatlon 
Oorpa,  and  for  other  purpcaee;  to  the  Oom- 
mlttee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr  RARICK* 
HJL  14809.  A  bm  to  provide  for  the  eetab- 
Usliinent  of  tSie  Thaddeus  KoadaaEko  Home 
National  Historic  Site  In  the  State  ot  Penn- 
sylvania,  and   for  other  purpoass:    to  the 
Onnmlttee  on  Interior  and  insular  Affairs. 
ByMr.  ROSENTHAL: 
HJl.  14610.  A  bill  to  aUow  a  credit  of  not 
more  than  $300  against  Federal  Income  tax 
for  State  and    local  real  property  taxes  (or 
an  equivalent  portion  of  rent)  and  for  home 
repair  and  improvement  expenses  paid  by 
Individuals  who  have  attained  age  66  with 
respect  to  their  reeldencee;  to  the  Oommlttee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RTAN: 
H.R.  14611.  A  blU  to  amend  tiUe  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  mailing  of  cer- 
tain motor  vehicle  license  tags,  and  for  other 
puipoees;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa: 
HJl.  14613.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  716  of 
title  82  of  tbe  United  States  Code  to  provide 
that  claims  t<x  damage  or  injiuy  caused  by 
members  of  the  Army  or  Air  National  Guard 
ahall  be  allowed  under  such  section  notwith- 
standing the  availability  of  remedies  against 
the  States  for  such  damage  or  injury;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judldary. 

By  Mr.  STBIOEB  of  Ariaona  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Rhodxb)  : 
HJL  14618.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Ikylor 
Oradng  Act  to  Increase  the  amount  of  cer- 
tain revenue  returned  to  the  State;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Tninilar  Affairs. 
By   Mr.   TEAGX7E   of   Texas    (by   re- 
quest) : 
HA.  14614.  A  bill  to  protect  the  pubUc  In- 
terest in  tbe  field  of  professional  team  qiec- 
tator  sports;   to  provide  for  financial  sta- 
blUty  among  professional  q>orts  franchises; 
to  protect  the  Interests  of  professional  ato- 
letes;   to  ln4>rove  the  relationship  between 
profes8i(»ua   and   amateur  sports;    and   for 
other  purpoeee;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
stete  and  Foreign  Cmnmeroe. 
By  Mr.  VANIK: 
HJl.  14615.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue   Code   of   1954   to   allow  a  credit 
against  the  Indivldiul  inomne  tax  for  tuition 
paid  for  the  elementary  or  secondary  edu- 
cation of  dependente;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CASE7  of  Texas: 
KJ.  Res.  1175.  Joint  res<dutla(n  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  July  20  as  "National 
MOon  Walk  Day";  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MONAGAN: 
HJ^.  Ree.)  1176.  Joint  resolution  to  estab- 
lish  a   permanent   Commission   on   United 
Statee  Partlclpatloa  In  the  United  Nations; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SBIBEBUNO: 
HJ^.  Res.  1177.  Joint  restdution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Stetee  to  provide  for  mandatory  re- 
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Of  Members  of  Oongrees  after  the 
•Ce  Of  66;  to  the  Oammtttee  on  the  Judldary. 
ByMr.  WHAIXN: 

KJ.  Bsa.  1178.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Oonetltutlon  of  the 
united  States  relating  to  tbe  nomination  of 
Indlvlduala  fcr  election  to  the  oOoea  of  the 
President  and  Vice  Prealdait  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the  Judldary. 
By  Mrs.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama: 

H.  Con.  Res.  591.  Concurrent  reeolutlon  to 
urge  each  American  family  to  plant  a  vege- 
toble  garden;  to  the  Ccmunlttee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  South  Carolina: 

H.  Res.  943.  Rescdutlon  expreeslng  the 
sense  of  the  Houee  that  the  fuU  amount 
^proprlated  for  fiscal  year  1973  for  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration's  farm  oper- 
ating loan  program  and  waste  facUlty  grant 
program  authorised  by  the  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of  1961. 
be  released  and  made  available  by  the  Ad- 
ministration to  carry  out  tbe  objectlvee  of 
these  programs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

877.  By  tbe  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  tbe 
Legislature  of  tbe  State  of  Kansas,  ratifying 
the  proposed  amendment  to  tbe  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  Statee  relative  to  equal 
rlghte  for  men  and  women;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

378.  Also,  memorial  of  tbe  Legislature  of 
the  Stete  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence 
Plantetlons,  ratifying  the  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Stetes  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 
w(»nen;  to  tbe  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  xxii,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows : 

Bv  Kfr  BROTZBfAN* 
ns,.  14616.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Edson  K. 
HartzeU;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KEBIP: 
HJL  14617.  A  bm  for  the  reUef  of  Lester 
B.  KroU;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judldary. 
By  Mr.  HOWARD: 
H.Bes.048.  Resolution  to  refer  the   bUl 
(HJL  8463)   entlUed  "A  bUl  for  the  relief 
of  Seavlew  Electric  Company"  to  tbe  Chief 
Commissioner  of  the  Court  of  Claims;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judldary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  I  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

318.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  38d 
Salpan  Leglslatiuv.  Salpan.  Mariana  Islands. 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  rda- 
tive  to  Mlcroneslan  dalms  arising  as  a  result 
of  Worid  War  11;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
dgn  Affairs. 

319.  Also,  petlticm  of  Gov.  Patrick  Lucey 
and  31  members  of  the  Wisconsin  legislature, 
lAuUson,  Wis.,  relative  to  the  war  In  South- 
east Asia;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

330.  Also,  petition  of  Uly  B.  SuUlvan,  Lea 
Angeles.  Calif.,  relative  to  redress  of  griev- 
anoes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


April  25,  1972 


HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

or  FBmtSTI.TANIA 

IN  THX  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  S(rATES 

Tuesday.  AprU  25.  1972 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Presider  t,  last 
week  I  released  a  statement  conci  rning 
the  Importance  of  Eai-th  Week,  1J72.  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment be  reprinted  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  for  the  benefit  of  Membiirs  of 
Congress  and  other  interested  citize  is. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  itate- 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  i  i  the 
Recoro.  as  follows : 

Starmknt  bt  Ssnatok  Schwkik  n 

We  pause  once  again  this  year  to  review 
the  progress  we  have  made  In  flghtl  ag  the 
battle  against  environmental  poUutlc  a.  The 
week  of  April  17th-a3rcl  has  been  des  gnated 
as  Earth  Week. 

Earth  Week  symbolizes  a  new  awar  ness  of 
our  conservation  needs.  This  year,  as  li  it  con- 
servation groups  across  the  nation  w  U  par- 
ticipate In  a  national  effort  to  revi  iw  our 
priorities  In  fighting  pollution. 

A  great  deal  remains  to  be  done.  I  t  link  It 
is  Important,  however,  to  exercise  a  bit  of 
hindsight,  and  take  a  look  at  what  v  e  have 
done  In  the  last  couple  of  years.  First,  in  1970 
Congress  passed  the  Clean  Air  Act,  which 
established  stUI  new  controls  over  all  pollu- 
tion. The  Environmental  Protection  l^gency 
Is  required  to  establish  national  air  luality 
standards,  and  Individual  states  m  ist  set 
emission  standards  for  existing  80urc(  b  of  air 
pollution  In  order  to  achieve  the  i  atlonal 
standards. 

In  late  1971,  the  Senate  passed  t:  le  1971 
Amendments  to  the  Federal  Water  P<  Uutlon 
Control  Act.  This  legislation  passed  t  >e  Sen- 
ate November  and  by  a  unanimous  'ote  of 
86  to  0,  with  my  strong  support.  The  general 
policy  of  the  legislation  is  to  end  t  le  dis- 
cbarge of  pollutants  into  our  waters  ays  by 
1985.  Significantly,  the  bUl  Includes  e  major 
change  In  philosophy,  moving  from  t  le  pre- 
vious reliance  on  water  quality  stand  krds  to 
a  new  system  of  effluent  limits.  Ii  other 
words.  Instead  of  reljrlng  on  water  luallty 
standards  under  which  pollution  Is  pe  mltted 
until  It  Is  excessive,  we  have  movedfto  new 
effluent  limits  which  put  a  tight  relgifon  dis- 
charges at  the  source. 

The  House  of  Representatives  haf  passed 


similar  legislation,  and  I  am  certal 


ful  that  a  strong,  forward-looking  :  iw  wUl 
result  after  the  differences  have  beei  Ironed 
out. 

In  the  area  of  radiation  protect!  m  and 
nuclear  power  plants,  the  United  Sta  «s  Su- 
preme Court  recently  decided  a  case  Involv- 
ing a  nuclear  power  plant  in  Mlnnes<  a.  The 
Supreme  Court  said  that  the  state  cannot 
set  pollution  standards  on  nucleai  power 
plants  located  in  the  respective  stat  which 
are  more  strict  than  the  federal  sti  idards. 
Last  June,  I  introduced  a  bill,  S.  2050  which 
would  permit  Individual  states  to  a*  t  their 
own  pollution  standards  on  nucleai  power 
plants,  as  long  as  the  state's  standi  xls  are 
more  strict  than  the  federal  standard  i.  I  be- 
lieve it  Is  approprUte  to  permit  si  ites  to 
make  strict  determinations  as  to  how  to  best 
protect  the  health  and  safety  of  Its  <mlzens. 
The  Minnesota  case  graphically  pouts  out 
the  need  for  my  bill.  It  seems  to  me  thlt  this 
legislation  Is  now  needed  more  than  ever, 
and  I  am  very  hopeful  that  the  Sena^  wlU 
act  on  It  soon. 


hope- 


There  la  still  much  to  be  done.  We  need 
federal  legislation  to  control  the  use  of  pesti- 
cides, to  regulate  noise  pollution,  to  control 
toxic  substances,  and  to  regulate  nationally 
the  environmental  effects  of  strip  mining. 
Congress  has  made  a  great  deal  of  progress 
with  the  Clean  Air  Act  and  the  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act.  Now  we  must  turn  our  at- 
tention to  environmental  havoc  caused  by 
the  proliferation  of  peatlcides,  noise,  toxic 
substances  and  Irresponsible  strip  mining. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  my  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania has  been  a  national  leader  in  de- 
veloping effective  legislation  to  control  pol- 
lution. The  Pennsylvania  Clean  Streams  Law, 
Strip  Mine  Law.  and  new  All-Surface  Mining 
Law  are  examples  of  the  leadership  consis- 
tently given  by  conservatlonlsU  In  the 
Commonwealth. 

In  summary,  we  are  beginning  in  many 
ways  to  meet  the  goal  of  a  cleaner  environ- 
ment. We  must,  however,  realize  that  It  Is 
vital  for  all  elements  In  our  society  to  unite 
If  we  are  to  Improve  our  environment.  Con- 
gress has  established  a  national  policy  for 
air  pollution,  and  soon  we  will  have  new 
water  pollution  legislation.  We  are  working 
on  Other  areas.  However,  It  Is  clear  that  the 
passage  of  laws  Is  not  enough  to  do  the  job. 
It  Is  the  duty  and  responsibility  of  every 
citizen  to  Join  with  us  In  achieving  the  goa 
of  a  clean  environment.  Earth  Week  symbol- 
izes that  goal. 


THE  PROBLEMS  OP  SOLID  WASTF 
DISPOSAL 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

or   ICINNKSOTA 

IN  THE   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  25.  1972 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
New  York  Times  of  Saturday,  April  22, 
an  article  by  Mr.  John  E.  Carroll,  presi- 
dent of  American  Hoist  &  Derrick  Co.  of 
St.  Paul,  called  the  country's,  and  the 
Congress',  attention  to  the  problems  of 
solid  waste  disposal. 

Mr.  Carroll  presented  In  the  article  a 
seven-point  legislative  program  for  con- 
gressional consideration.  Some  of  us  may 
not  agree  with  the  program  in  total. 
Some  of  lis  may  have  alternate  solu- 
tions. Nevertheless,  Mr,  Carroll  has  done 
us  all  a  service  by  pointing  out  the  prob- 
lems of  solid  waste  disposal  and  present- 
ing for  ccHisideration  a  thoughtful  series 
of  programs  that  will,  in  his  opinion, 
begin  to  bring  solid  waste  under  control. 

I  commend  Mr.  Carroll's  article,  which 
follows,  to  my  colleagues: 

Down  in  the  Dumps 
(By  John  E.  Carroll) 

St.  Paul,  Minn. — We  rapidly  approach- 
ing the  point  where  our  cities  are  running 
out  of  dump  space.  New  York,  for  example, 
will  have  exhausted  Its  dumps  by  1975,  It  la 
estimated. 

So.  all  too  often,  we  ars  told  we  must  cut 
the  present  average  of  five  pounds  of  waste 
per  person  per  day.  But  even  if  we  could — 
unlikely  in  a  nation  of  planned  obsolescence 
and  convenience  products — it  would  only 
dent  the  more  than  a  third  of  a  billion  tons 
of  the  annual  garbage  output.  We  are  told 
recycling  will  help  us  dispose  of  the  waste 
and  make  a  profit,  too.  But  the  advanced  re- 


cycling technology  required  Is  a  long  way  off. 
Or  not  yet  economically  feasible. 

Today's  real  solid-waste  problem  Is  the 
logistics  of  disposal.  What  to  do  with  our 
garbage  is  the  heart  of  the  concern — partic- 
ularly at  this  time.  Earth  Week,  1973. 

Not  so  long  ago  no  one  thought  much 
about  where  to  put  man's  discards.  Unlim- 
ited q>ace  seemed  at  hand.  As  dump  sptkce 
grew  scarcer,  we  learned  to  process  garbage, 
either  by  incineration  to  reduce  volume  be- 
fore dumping,  or  by  compaction  at  the  land- 
fill to  cram  in  as  much  as  pooatble. 

Volume  reduction's  Importance  grew  with 
the  need  for  economical  transport  to  areas 
further  away  from  our  urbanized  society. 

The  1970  Census  reveals  that  three  of  every 
four  of  today's  330  million  Americans  live  In 
one  hundred  urban  centers.  Ten  of  these 
centers  are  considered  "super  cltlee" — metro- 
politan areas  with  25  per  cent  of  the  coun- 
try's population. 

For  example.  New  York  Clty'a  population  U 
offlcially  pegged  at  approximately  eight  mil- 
lion. But  the  "super  city"  houses  more  than 
sixteen  million.  The  res\ilt  is  an  unequal 
population  distribution.  Seventy  per  cent  of 
us  live  on  Just  3  per  cent  of  the  land. 

While  America  averages  only  57.4  people 
per  square  mile,  it's  like  drowning  In  a  pool 
averaging  a  foot  of  water.  Mootanans  average 
less  than  five  people  per  square  mile,  while 
New  York  State  averaged  380.3  people. 

While  these  facts  pinpoint  the  reason  for 
the  waste  problem,  they  also  hint  at  its  solu- 
tion, if  we  discard  the  blinders  of  provincial- 
Ism.  Why  not  take  garbage  from  where  there 
are  many  people  and  little  land  and  rallhaul 
it — the  least  expensive  transportation — to 
where  there  is  much  land  and  few  people? 

It's  easy.  Just  compress  the  garbage  to  Its 
smallest  poeslble  volume  and  make  It  not 
only  easy  to  handle  but  unobjectionable  In 
terms  of  odors,  vermin,  or  flammablllty.  The 
technology  Is  available. 

Technologically,  then,  ttie  logistics  prob- 
lem is  resolvable.  But  that  is  only  the  flrat 
step  In  solving  our  disposal  problem.  Far 
more  dlfflcult  Is  the  recognition  that  solid 
waste  disposal  Is  a  national,  not  a  local,  prob- 
lem. 

New  York  City,  again.  Is  an  example  of  this. 
Although  the  "super  city"  has  the  nation's 
largest  waste  disposal  problem,  a  plan  to 
organize  a  three-state  dispoeal  authority — 
Involving  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut — waa 
all  but  abandoned  recently.  The  only  thing 
agreed  upon:  no  one  wanted  someone  elses' 
garbage. 

I  advocate  that  Congress  and  the  Adminis- 
tration recognize  the  need  for  national  ac- 
tion, and  implement  It  with  a  seven-point 
legislative  program : 

1.  To  build  public  awareness  of  the  prob- 
lem's national  scope. 

a.  To  offer  inducements  for  construction 
and  operation  of  nonpollutlng  processing 
plants.  Local  governments  could  receive  Fed- 
eral subsidies,  private  contractors  tax  credits. 

3.  To  empower  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  to  identify  appropriate  waste  de- 
positories nationally  and  to  supersede  restric- 
tive state  laws  as  are  found  In  Delaware, 
Maine  and  Rhode  Island.  Despoiled  lands  un- 
der Federal  control  should  be  the  Initial  such 
landfills,  while  necessary  legislation  concern- 
ing state  and  private  lands  is  created. 

4.  To  pay  such  areas  under  state  and  pri- 
vate control  a  tonnage  fee,  based  on  loca- 
tion and  distance  from  the  waste  source. 

6.  To  accelerate  beautlficatlon  of  America 
with  such  landfills  through  tax  credits  and 
subsidies,  reclaiming  them  for  parks  and 
recreation  sites. 

6.  To  give,  by  executive  order  through  the 
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Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  rate  relief 
to  long-distance  rail  haulage  of  property 
processed  wastes. 

7.  To  accelerate  recycling  research  by  Infu- 
sion of  greater  funds  Into  selected,  realistic 
programs. 

At  first  blush,  some  may  object  to  the 
seemingly  high  cost  of  such  a  national  pro- 
gram. But  the  present  M-S-blUlon  annual 
price  tag  to  handle  America's  365  million  tons 
of  waste  Is  not  cheap;  we  can  expect  to  ba 
spending  $8  bUllon  or  more  by  1980. 

Inevitably  the  Federal  Oovemment  will  be- 
come Involved  In  solid  waste  disposal.  Why 
not  now,  when  vigorous  leadership  and  ac- 
tions can  meet  current  challenges  and 
guarantee  that  future  waste  will  not  create 
far  greater  national  problems? 


TIMBER  PRACTICES  IN  MONTANA 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  April  25.  1972 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  cw- 
servation,  forestry  and  natural  resource 
management  have  been  among  my  major 
preoccupations  all  of  the  years  of  my 
service  in  Congress.  My  deepening  con- 
cern for  our  land  management  practices, 
particularly  timber  harvesting,  led  to  my 
request  for  several  studies,  including  the 
report  by  the  University  of  Montana  on 
the  Bitter  Root  National  Forest. 

Last  year,  I  introduced  S.  1734,  the 
Forest  Lands  Restoration  and  Protection 
Act,  at  the  request  of  the  Sierra  Club, 
which  aimed  the  bill  at  providing  for 
comprehensive  management  of  the  Na- 
tion's forest  lands  through  the  applica- 
tion of  sound  forest  practices.  Senator 
Hatfield  introduced  S.  350,  the  Ameri- 
can Forestry  Act. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Public  LEUids 
held  field  hearings  on  these  bills  In  At- 
lanta, Portland,  and  Syracuse.  In  addi- 
tion, the  subcommittee  conducted  hear- 
ings to  review  clear-cutting  practices  on 
national  timberlands  to  determine  If 
guidelines  on  harvesting  practices  are 
needed.  Testimony  in  all  of  these  hear- 
ings disclosed  many  complex  problems  of 
long  standing  that  embrace  both  the 
technical  end  social  aspects  of  forestry 
and  the  environment.  During  this  time,  I 
have  conferred  with  many  leaders  in  the 
resource  field  to  seek  advice  on  how  best 
to  change  some  ot  the  most  questionable 
practices  in  a  way  that  would  enhance 
the  harvest  of  our  renewable  natural  re- 
sources with  every  regard  for  our  envir- 
onment. 

I  have  concluded  that  the  best  ap- 
proach to  solve  our  problems  is  not 
through  8.  1734  as  written,  but  through 
modification  based  upon  testimony  by 
public  and  agency  witnesses  and  its  eval- 
uation by  members  of  the  appropriate 
committees.  As  part  of  that  effort  Sena- 
tor Hatfield's  staff  and  mine  are  con- 
sidering new  language  refiecting  our 
common  concerns,  and  actions  to  be  tak- 
en to  increase  funds  available  for  fores- 
try this  year.  This  massive  task  con- 
fronting us  all  must  be  a  cooperative  ef- 
fort that  will  draw  (m  the  talents  of  na- 
tional, State,  and  private  interests. 

Most  of  our  efforts  to  identify  prob- 
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lems  have  been  focused  on  the  national 
forests.  However,  this  does  not  mean  that 
problems  do  not  exist  elsewhere.  Recent- 
ly. I  have  been  very  pleased  with  Forest 
Service  decisions  that  will  restore  mul- 
tiple-use management  and  quality  man- 
agemoit  practices  in  national  forests. 
Region  1,  including  the  States  of  Mon- 
tana. Idaho,  and  parts  of  Washington, 
has  undertaken  massive  rQ}lanning  de- 
signed to  restore  multiple-use  manage- 
ment to  the  forests.  This  effort  is  being 
undertaken  with  full  public  participa- 
tion. Time  is  needed  to  develop  common 
understanding  and  purposes. 

I  have  been  asked  many  questions  con- 
cerning timber  practices  in  Montana. 
Recmtly,  John  Lee  of  the  Intermountain 
NetwoiiE,  Interviewed  me  about  these 
practices  and  the  related  economic  con- 
cerns. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
a  transcript  of  the  interview  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

TncBXK  Pkacticbs  in  Montana 

This  la  John  Lee  In  Helena.  The  problem 
with  timber  production  In  Montana  has  got- 
ten to  the  critical  point  not  only  In  Mon- 
tana, but  In  the  northwest  as  a  whole.  En- 
vironmentalists, ocologlsta,  timber  workers, 
polltilcans,  lumber  dealers,  builders  all  have 
had  an  opinion  on  the  subject. 

Fear  of  losing  Jobs,  concern  with  what  will 
happen  to  the  forests  today  without  proper 
controls,  procedures  for  the  cutting  of  tim- 
ber— it's  all  broken  to  the  critical  stage  in 
the  past  few  years  and  is  getting  more  so  with 
the  passage  of  time. 

Montana  Senator  Lee  Metcalf  last  year  In- 
troduced a  bill,  hopefully  to  solve  some  of 
these  problems.  I  recently  Interviewed  Sena- 
tor Metcalf  regarding  the  northwest  Montana 
timber  problems  so  that  the  problem  might 
be  more  easily  understood. 

Q.  Senator,  the  Forest  Service  Is  decreas- 
ing the  allowable  cut  in  the  forests  and  this 
of  course  wUl  mean  fewer  jobs,  now  that  be- 
ing the  case,  why  the  decrease? 

Senator  Mctcau'.  Well,  more  timber  was 
being  cut  than  was  being  grown.  The  forest 
products  Industry  has  to  operate  on  a  sus- 
tained yield  basis.  Into  the  next  centiiry  and 
beyond.  In  order  to  provide  the  sustained 
employment  we  want  In  western  Montana. 

Q.  How  much  were  they  actually  overcut- 
tlng? 

Senator  Metcalf.  The  Forest  Service  tells 
me  that  in  Region  One,  which  includes  Mon- 
tana and  parts  of  Idaho  and  Washington,  the 
cut  was  reduced  to  1.6  billion  board  feet.  In- 
stead of  the  a.l  billion  board  feet  it  estimated 
earlier.  That's  a  reduction  of  allowable  cut  of 
^  bUllon  board  feet.  They  think  that  the  cut 
may  still  be  too  high. 

Q.  How  about  m  other  states,  Oregon, 
Washington,  Idaho,  etc? 

Senator  MrrcALr.  The  Utah  Forest  Service 
Research  Laboratory  reviewed  six  national 
forests  In  western  states  and  last  fall  reported 
that  the  land  base  used  to  calculate  the  al- 
lowable cut  should  be  reduced  by  an  average 
of  23  per  cent.  In  addition,  that  agency  rec- 
ommended that  another  13  per  cent  should 
not  be  cut  untU  new  methods  of  logging  are 
developed  or  until  It  becomes  economically 
feasible  to  harvest.  So  Region  One  Is  about 
the  same  as  the  rest  of  the  six  national  for- 
ests. 

Q.  Well  now,  won't  people  be  losing  jobs  as 
a  result  of  this  cutback? 

Senator  MrrcALr.  Yes,  perhaps  some  people 
will.  But  more  wUl  remain  In  the  forests,  and 
the  foreeta  will  remain  for  future  develop- 
ment and  exploitation.  I  am  committed  to 
legislation  to  provide  other  types  of  jobs  for 
people  who  are  displaced.  Further,  I  am  at- 
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tempting  to  develop  what  new  employment 
can  be  established  In  the  natiiral  resource 
field  in  Montana. 

Now  if  we  Intensify  forest  management  on 
good  timber  growing  sites  we  can  Increase  our 
cuts  later  on.  If  we  don't  practice  sustained 
yield,  we  will  have  Jobs  now  b<ut  none  later. 
This  Is  what  happened  in  the  Oreac  Lakes 
states  and  in  the  South  in  the  late  1800's  and 
early  I900's.  The  timber  supply  was  depleted 
and  the  areas  lost  their  forest  industry.  This 
must  not  happen  in  Montana. 

I  am  committed  to  a  program  of  forestry 
development  and  forestry  operations  forever. 
Men  who  are  In  the  forests  now  and  their  sons 
who  want  to  work  in  the  forests  in  the  future 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  do  so  If  we  have 
the  proper  kind  of  forest  management  today. 

Q.  Senator,  I  know  there  is  much  timber 
that  is  ready  to  cut  but  it  hasn't  been  put  up 
for  sale  as  yet  now  why  hasn't  It? 

Senator  Metcalf.  That  is  correct.  I  am 
glad  you  talk  about  this  problem  because 
this  Is  a  most  Important  and  significant  one. 
The  Forest  Service  is  not  permitted  to  hire 
enough  of  the  people  needed  to  prepare  sales. 
President  Nixon  ordered  the  Forest  Service 
to  reduce  the  number  of  its  employees  by 
more  than  one  thousand  by  June.  That 
means  less  Forest  Service  employees  who 
could  prepare  the  sales  and  do  the  ecological 
surveys  that  are  necessary.  In  these  days  It's 
Just  not  good  enough  to  go  and  put  soma 
blue  paint  or  red  flags  on  trees.  It's  neces- 
sary to  find  out  what  kind  of  damage  will 
result  and  you  need  scientists  to  do  it.  When 
President  Nixon  cut  the  budget  and  reduced 
Forest  Service  programs  by  6  per  cent  It 
meant  that  a  lot  of  Forest  Service  sales  that 
could  be  put  up  are  not  even  going  to  be 
prepared.  Of  course  another  reason  Is  that 
we  have  to  have  all  of  these  pe(^le  In  the 
protection  of  soils,  water,  wildlife,  recreation 
and  asthetics.  We  could  have  more  salea 
today  If  we  had  sufficient  money  and  man- 
power to  make  the  necessary  surveys. 

Q.  I  read  that  you  put  In  a  bill  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  practice  of  clearcuttlng.  What 
are  your  thoughts  on  clearcuttlng? 

Senator  Mftcalf.  I  did  not  put  in  a  bill  to 
stop  clearcuttlng.  I  read  that  editorial  too. 
It  was  an  out-of-state  paper  that  said  I 
sponsored  a  bUl  Imposing  a  moratorliun  on 
clearcuttlng.  Actually,  another  Senator  had 
Introduced  that  leg^Iatlon. 

I  do  not  oppose  clearcuttlng.  There  are 
situations— depending  on  the  species,  of 
course,  and  the  terrain — where  clearcuttlng 
is  good,  solid  forestry  management.  Oood 
forestry  has  not  always  been  practiced  In 
many  parts  of  the  West  Including  as  you 
know  my  own  native  Bitter  Root  country. 
A  Subcommittee  of  the  Interior  Committee 
headed  by  Chairman  Frank  Church  has  Just 
reported  on  the  subject  of  clearcuttlng.  Of 
course  anyone  who  would  like  to  read  that 
report  can  obtain  It  from  my  office  In 
Washington. 

Q.  Senator  are  you  trying  to  lock  up  the 
forests  by  putting  them  Into  the  wildemeaa 
system? 

Senator  Metcalf.  I  don't  remember  how 
many  years  ago,  but  a  long  time  ago,  the 
wilderness  bill  was  passed  which  blanketed 
all  the  primitive  areas  Into  the  wildemeaa 
system. 

I  sponsored  a  bill.  In  addition  to  the  act 
creating  the  wilderness  system,  that  would 
designate  the  Lincoln  Back  Country  In 
Montana  as  a  wilderness.  It  has  already  been 
approved  by  the  Senate  and  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice. Timber  from  the  Lincoln  Back  Country 
is  not  marketable:  the  soil  \b  very  fragile  and 
the  area  Is  easily  accessible  for  recreation. 
It  belongs  In  the  wilderness  system,  accord- 
ing to  the  great  majority  of  Montanans  who 
have  talked  and  written  to  me  about  It. 

Now,  tills  Is  the  only  addition  to  the  wil- 
derness system  I  Iiave  propoaed  in  Montana. 
Ita  passage  (and  I  hope  It  will  paM  this  aea- 
Bion  of  Ooogreaa)  would  not  have  any  Im- 
pact on  the  allowable  cut  In  Region  One. 
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Q.  How  about  the  Aba«rok»-B«a|tooth 
prUnltlve  «!••? 

Bwnator  Miii  ii  r.  I  took  •  iMlloopt^  trtp 
over  aome  of  tba  area  that  baa  been 
by  tbe  Womtt  Serrloa  wbldii  along 
dttaeoa  groupa,  suggeatad  It  be  Indiidkd  In 
tlie  wlldemaaa  ayatem.  TUa  ana  la  now  be- 
ing studied  for  wUderneea.  but  there  v  no 
t>m  pending. 

Hearlngi  have  been  aebedutod  by  the  for- 
eat  Servloe  to  hear  firosn  the  people  In  1  ton- 
tana  aa  to  their  aentlment  for  the  olaaal  toa- 
tlon  of  the  area.  I  hope  that  anyone  wl  o  la 
Intereated  either  In  the  creaMon  of  an  Ab- 
aaroka-Beartooth  wlldemeaa,  (»  who  la  op- 
poaed  to  it,  whether  from  the  point  of  lew 
of  minerals  or  timber,  will  partlotpat  i  In 
these  hearings. 

Q.  What  about  the  roadleas  areaa  thai  are 
propoaed  for  wUderneea? 

Senator  IitKTCAi.F.  Again,  I  understand  hat 
the  Forest  Service  Is  conducting  some  pi  bile 
hearings  on  roadleas  areaa  In  Montana  In 
this  case,  aa  in  the  Abearoka-Beartoot  i,  I 
will  be  guided  by  the  wlabea  at  tbe  maj<  rlty 
of  tba  peofde  of  lion  tana 

Q.  Senator,  the  bill  you  Introduoed./the 
Forest  Landa  Bestoratlon  and  Protection}  Act 
of  1971,  is  being  <^>poeed  by  the  forestry  In- 
duatry.  Are  you  committed  to  tbe  bill  with- 
out change?  1 

Senator  IfvroAiir.  No,  as  a  lawyer,  I  feel 
that  a  blU  aa  Introduoad  la  rather  U  m  a 
pleading.  It  gets  you  before  the  Comn  Ittee 
and  then  there  are  hearings  and  so  fortl .  No. 
I  am  not  committed  to  any  bill  wll  aout 
change.  When  I  opened  the  field  hea:  Ings, 
I  suggested  that  any  legislative  propa  al  is 
aubject  to  extensive  review  and  alter  ktlon 
before  It  beoomee  a  law.  That's  what  :  lear- 
Ings  are  for.  So  I  told  the  people  In  At  anta 
that  "we're  here  today  to  listen  to  your  lews 
of  these  bills  and  your  suggestions  as  U  how 
they  may  be  Improved."  The  peopl  t  In 
Atlanta,  especially  In  the  Southern  >lneB 
area,  presented  many  objections  that  :  feel 
were  valid  and  probably  warrant  lome 
change  in  Senator  Hatfield's  leglslatloi  and 
my  own  btll. 

I  Introduced  8.  1734  on  behalf  o)  the 
Sierra  Club  because  I  felt  the  Sierra  ( lub's 
point  of  view  merited  and  warranted  pub- 
lic attention  and  because  I  wanted  to  focus 
public  debate  on  thoee  issues.  I  am  not 
mltted  to  any  particular  provision, 
are  many  things  in  any  piece  of  legl 
that  are  brought  up  (and  that's  what 
ings  are  for)  to  help  people  say  this 
it  affects  me.  Certainly,  S.  1734  which 
troduced  by  request  will  be  chant 
modified  if  it  has  any  adverse  effecta  ol 
people  of  Montana. 

Q.  One  of  the  most  talked  about  liovl- 
aions  of  S.  1734  la  the  reg\UaUon  ol  tbe 
small  tlmberland  owner.  Senator,  wb  it  la 
your  stand  on  this? 

Senator  McicaLr.  Tee,  that  provlsioi  was 
put  in  the  bill  to  regulate  private  tli  kber- 
lands.  It  waant  for  small  tlmberlan<  c^- 
erators,  but  for  large  industrial  tlmbs  land 
owners,  especially  in  the  eastern  part  m  the 
United  States.  Do  you  know  that  Is  the 
State  of  Blalne,  for  example,  six  large|oor- 
poratlona  such  as  Georgia  Pacific,  and  ]7ey- 
erhauser  own  a  greater  percentage  ofl^the 
state  than  the  national  foreats  own  In  1  :on- 
tana?  Private  timber  ownership  haa  the 
same  Impact  on  that  state  as  the  nati  mal 
forests  have  in  Montana.  Something  hi  s  to 
be  done  to  regulate  and  control  their  cut- 
ting of  timber  and  their  management  >oll- 
clea.  But  nobody  anUclpated  that  thU  bUl 
would  be  interpreted  to  say  that  aoma  ody 
in  Montana  that  had  a  timber  plot  (»|1M 
acree  of  timber  would  come  under  the 
agement  program.  Since  that  question 
been  raised,  of  course,  we'll  change 
provisions  of  the  bill  so  that  it  will  be  ol^ 
that  they  will  not  affect  small  operat 
such  aa  a  man  who  has  a  wood  lot  cm  %ls 
ranch. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Q.  Benator  Matealf ,  our  tlma  la  up.  I  thank 
you  very  much  for  taking  time  out  of  your 
buay  schedule  to  talk  about  your  views 
ragHdlng  tha  WOrthwast-Montana  timber 
problam. 


liARIHUANA  RESEARCH  AT 
BATTELLE-NORTHWEST 


AprU  25,  1972 


HON.  MIKE  McCORHACK 

OF  wanmraToif 
IN  THB  HOUSB  OF  RSPRXSKNTATIVXS 

Tuesday.  AprU  25,  1972 

Mr.  McCORBlACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  with- 
in the  past  decade  serious  questluis  and 
problems,  both  legal  and  social,  have 
been  raised  by  conflicting  reports  on  the 
effects  of  stturiElng  marihuana.  This  con- 
fusion over  the  true  and  long-term  ef- 
fects has  become  a  source  of  consider- 
able concern  to  both  the  medical  pro- 
fession and  the  general  public. 

As  the  drug  has  been  examined  in  its 
various  natural  and  synthetic  forms,  it 
has  become  obvious  that  these  perplex- 
ing questions,  which  seemed  simple  at 
first,  are  highly  complex  in  that  mari- 
huana is  not  a  single,  simple  substance 
of  uniform  type.  It  is  composed  of  vary- 
ing mixtures  of  different  parts  of  the 
plant.  Cannabis  satlva.  with  psychoac- 
tive properties  ranging  from  virtually 
nonexistent  to  decidedly  hallucinogenic 
in  its  stronger  forms  and  at  higher  doses. 
Unfortunately,  much  of  the  public  dis- 
cussion ignores  this  very  basic  and  im- 
portant fact.  Most  of  our  American  ex- 
perience has  been  limited  to  the  wide- 
spread, relatively  infrequent  use  of  a 
sometimes  weak  form  of  marihuana. 
Early  research  dealing  with  1^  drug 
has  been  inevitably  faulted  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  difficult  to  be  certain  Just  how 
potent  the  material  is  and  how  potent 
it  is  at  certain  dose  levels.  Although  the 
principal  active  agent  in  the  plant  is 
thought  to  be  DeIta-9-tetrahydrocan- 
nabinol,  much  remains  to  be  learned 
about  the  chemistry  of  marihuana  and 
Its  related  substances. 

The  form  in  which  the  drug  is  con- 
sumed may  sdso  make  a  difference  In  the 
consequences  of  use.  It  is  conceivable 
that  when  smoked,  marihuana  affects 
the  body  differently  than  when  the  drug 
is  orally  consumed.  Whether  the  drug 
is  absorbed  through  the  limgs  or  through 
the  digestive  tract  may  also  make  a  sig- 
nificant difference  in  its  eventual  ef- 
fects. 

While  much  is  known  about  the  acute 
and  obvious  effects  of  marihuana  use, 
much  less  is  known  about  the  implica- 
tions of  long-term  chronic  use.  Mari- 
huana has  been  SMiministered  to  humans 
for  extended  periods  In  only  a  few  ex- 
perimental studies.  At  most,  the  periods 
of  administration  have  been  limited  to 
a  few  weeks.  In  addition,  early  studies 
of  both  acute  and  chronic  use  have  pro- 
vided no  information  on  the  exact  qual- 
ity, potency,  and  amounts  of  marihuana 
involved,  and  so  it  is  difficult  to  compare 
earlier  findings  with  those  of  late. 

The  President's  Natl<Hial  Commission 
on  Marihuana  and  Drug  Abuse  recenUy 
reported,  after  extensive  research,  hear- 
ings,  and   fact-finding   missions,    that 


marihuana  is  not  physically  or  peycho- 
logicaUy  addictive.  However,  these  con- 
clusions may  be  open  to  challenge,  espe- 
cially since  tme  medical  study  has  also 
presented  evidence  that  marihuana  may 
cause  brain  damage. 

In  an  attempt  to  resolve  many  of  these 
still  pending  quesUons  and  proUems  that 
I  have  just  summarized,  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health  has  recently 
awarded  to  Battelle-Northwest  Labora- 
tories of  Richland.  Wash.,  the  fundhig 
for  an  initial  3  years  of  a  proposed  5-year 
study  on  the  long-term  effects  of  mari- 
huana use. 

As  I  mentioned,  such  studies  have  been 
complicated  in  the  past  by  the  lack  of  a 
controlled  quality  of  marihuana  or  its 
purified  constituents,  and  by  the  uncer- 
tainties inherent  in  long-term  studies 
with  humans  using  illicit  drugs. 

This  reliability  has  been  changed  by 
the  recent  synthesis  of  puilfled  constitu- 
ents of  marihuana  and  the  standardiza- 
tion of  the  marihuana  made  available  to 
the  researchers  by  the  National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health.  The  marihuana  is  a 
standardized.  UJS.  Oovemment-grown 
leaf  produced  by  the  Oovemment  on  a 
plantation  in  Mississippi. 

In  the  Battelle-Northwest  study,  bea- 
gle dogs  will  be  exposed  to  smoking  lev- 
els of  marihuana  that  will  simulate  con- 
ditions for  humans  that  are  heavy  smok- 
ers, moderate  smokers,  or  sporadic  social 
users  of  the  drug.  Under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Maurice  Sullivan,  assisted  by  Dr.  Don 
Kalkwarf ,  Mr.  Don  Willard,  and  Mr.  Earl 
Martin,  this  study  will  consist  of  a  team 
effort  using  skills  in  pharmacology,  psy- 
chology, chemistry,  physics,  and  veteri- 
nary medicine. 

As  Dr.  Sullivan  has  stated : 

These  first  years  of  the  program  will  be 
used  to  establish  that  dogs  will  8m<Ae  marl- 
htuiana  under  careful  controlled  dietary  and 
living  conditions.  Once  that  o^Mibillty  la 
demonstrated,  a  larger  study  can  be  expected 
to  follow  that  will  determine  II  marihuana 
can  catise  changes  In  behavior  or  perfonn- 
ance.  It  will  also  be  iised  to  determine  tissue 
or  organ  changes  that  are  indlcaUve  of  harm- 
ful effects. 

The  second  phase  will  also  try  to  de- 
termine the  effects  of  'active  principles" 
that  have  only  recently  been  identified  in 
marihuana  smoke. 

Dr.  Sullivan  said: 

Although  marihuana  has  been  used  by  man 
for  almost  5000  yeara,  few  drugs  with  such 
usage  are  stUl  so  poorly  understood.  Accord- 
ing to  1971  report  to  Congress  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  little  marihuana  research  met 
high  standards  of  scientific  rellabUlty  before 
1967. 

Dr.  Sullivan  and  his  associates  hope  to 
use  the  purified  principal  ingredients  in 
experiments  that  will  demonstrate  their 
effects  after  extended  use  as  well  as  to 
show  the  effects  that  occur  when  these 
substances  are  burned  and  Inhaled  by 
smoking. 

The  dogs  being  used  in  the  experi- 
ments are  a  specilal  parasite-free  strain 
of  beagles  that  have  been  developed  over 
several  generations  by  Battelle-North- 
west. The  colony  Is  kept  in  air  condi- 
tioned and  heated  isolation  quarters, 
and  they  are  given  regular  physicals. 
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Their  average  life  span  in  the  colony  is 
13  years. 

Even  though  there  are  inhermt  dif- 
ficulties in  translating  testing  results 
from  animals  to  humans,  beagle  dogs 
were  selected  because  more  is  known 
about  their  physiology  than  most  ani- 
mals. Beagles  have  been  used  as  stand- 
ard laboratory  animals  in  the  United 
States  for  years. 

The  need  to  know  precisely  how  and 
to  what  degree  the  human  body  is  af- 
fected by  marihuana  has  never  been 
greater  than  it  Is  today,  when  the  con- 
troversy is  raging  from  the  churches  to 
the  Halls  of  Congress.  May  I  say  that 
I  am  particularly  proud  to  have  been  a 
research  scientist  at  Battelle-Northwest 
Laboratories  during  the  years  prior  to 
my  election  to  Congress.  The  research  ca- 
pabilities at  the  Pacific-Northwest  labo- 
ratory are  outstanding.  In  the  first  few 
months  of  this  study,  a  large  degree  of 
success  has  already  been  achieved, 
enough  so  as  to  receive  a  commendation 
by  the  National  Commission  on  Mari- 
huana and  Drug  Abuse.  I  feel  confident 
that  the  continuation  of  this  study  will 
contribute  significantly  toward  resolving 
the  serious  questions  and  problems  that 
surrotmd  marihuana. 


THE  AMERICAN  TODTH  STIIFHONT 
AND  CHORUS 


HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

or  pmnstLVAwa 

IN  THB  SENATB  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  April  25,  1972 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President, 
when  it  comes  to  acting  as  good  will  am- 
bassadors for  the  United  States,  the 
American  Youth  Symphony  and  Chorus 
is  second  to  none.  Under  the  able  leader- 
ship of  Dr.  Donald  W.  McCathren,  of 
Pittsburgh,  this  group  of  fine  young 
musicians  has  toured  Europe  for  the  past 
7  years  and  has  furthered  "peace  and 
understanding — through  the  perform- 
ance of  music." 

As  one  who  believes  that  America's 
youth  is  one  of  our  most  important  re- 
sources, I  am  proud  of  the  American 
Youth  Symphony  and  Chorus  and  of  its 
contributions  to  international  under- 
standing. I  am  sure  this  pride  is  shared 
by  all  Americans. 

So  that  we  might  all  better  appreciate 
the  backgroimd  and  outstanding  acoxn- 
plishments  of  the  AYSC,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  summary  of  the 
American  Youth  Symphony  and  Chorus 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Aaoxrr  thb  Ahxxicam  Touts  STicFaoKT  airo 
CaoBus 


The  American  Touth  Symphony 
founded  In  1M4  as  tbe  School  Oreheatra  of 
America.  The  orchestra  was  comjfletely  re- 
organised by  Dr.  Donald  E.  McOathren  In 
1967  and  received  Ite  present  name  at  that 
time.  Prof.  James  Pateiaon  became  Aaaoel- 
ate  Conductor  of  the  American  Touth  Sym- 
phony St  OlMrua  in  1967.  The  Amerloan 
Touth  Symphony  Chorus  made  Ita  flrat  tour 
with  the  o(«lMatn  in  196B. 
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The  American  Touth  Symi^ony  Sc  Chorua 
Is  dedicated  to  the  develt^ment  of  Amerloan 
youth  and  the  furtherance  of  peace  and  un- 
derstanding throughout  the  world  through 
tbe  performance  of  music.  A  nonprc^t  or- 
ganization incorporated  under  the  lawa  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  orchestra  and  chorus  have 
received  the  highest  praise  for  their  musloal 
achievements,  for  their  contributions  to 
peace  In  the  world,  for  their  aceompHahmimts 
In  motivating  young  people  to  a  serious  hl^ 
purpose  In  life,  and  for  their  portrayal  of  a 
realistic  picture  of  America  and  the  American 
way  of  life. 

In  order  to  better  acoompllah  the  goals  of 
the  American  Touth  8yn4>hony  ft  Chorua, 
several  other  musical  organizations  have  been 
founded  and  are  under  the  sponacnah^)  of  the 
American  Touth  SymiAony  Si  caMrus.  Among 
these  are  the  American  Touth  Symphony  of 
Winds  Sc  Chorus  and  the  American  Touth 
8ynq>honic  Band  &  Chorus.  These  organlza- 
tlona  have  toured  Europe  and  the  MAdlter- 
ranean  countrlea.  A  "Music  Camp  at  Sea" 
cruise  to  the  Orand  Bahama  laianda  each 
summer  featurea  the  talents  of  younger  stu- 
dents aa  membera  of  the  Junior  American 
Touth  Syn^honlc  Band,  Orchestra  Sc  Chorus. 
The  Amerloan  Touth  Studio  Band  will  be 
making  Its  third  iH;>pearance  during  the  Miadl- 
terranean-BIack  Sea  good  wUl  concert  tour 
this  summer.  An  outstanding  picture  of 
America  and  American  youth  la  portrayed 
each  summer  by  all  of  theee  organlzatlona. 

The  American  Touth  Symphony  Sc  Chorus 
has  received  much  recognition  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  Among  the  most  recent  honors 
received  are  three  Oeorge  Waahlngton  Medals 
of  Honor  by  the  Freedoms  Foundation  at 
Valley  Fwge  for  outstanding  accomplish- 
ments in  helping  to  achieve  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  American  Way  of  Life. 
Numerous  gold  medals  have  been  received  in 
Europe  for  exceUence  in  musical  per- 
formance. Various  patriotic  organizations 
throughout  America  have  paid  tribute  td 
the  accomplishments  of  the  American  Touth 
Symphony  &  Chorus  and  its  conductor,  Dr. 
Donald  E.  McCathren,  with  a  wide  variety  of 
awards  and  citations. 

Many  businesses,  foundations,  school  sjrs- 
tems,  fraternal  organizations,  clubs,  civic 
groups,  churches,  and  Individuals  have  made 
contributions  to  assist  deserving  students  to 
have  the  experience  of  representing  our  na- 
tion as  members  of  the  American  Touth 
Symphony  Sc  Chorus,  or  one  of  the  related 
organizations.  It  is  the  hope  of  tbe  ATSC 
officials  that  financial  assistance  can  be  ob- 
tained to  further  expand  this  program  and 
to  permit  every  qualified  student,  regard- 
leas  of  his  financial  means,  to  be  able  to  have 
the  experience  of  participating  in  this  great 
adventure  in  world  peace  through  mualc. 


HH.  14583— TO  HALT  THE  ILLEGAL 
ENTRY  OP  DRUGS  INTO  THE 
UNITED  STATED 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or  CAUrOBNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  25,  1972 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Bureau  of  Customs  has  the 
responsibility  to  inspect  all  intemational 
traffic  and  combat  the  smuggling  of  nar- 
cotics into  the  United  States. 

In  order  to  halt  the  flow  of  illegal 
drugs  into  this  country,  the  Bureau  of 
Customs  must  be  adequately  staffed  and 
equipped  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the 
resourceful,  versatile,  and  often  well- 
equipped  smugger. 

Overall,  the  effectivoiess  of  the  Bu- 
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reau  in  curbing  the  smugglers  has  in- 
creased. For  instance,  during  1971,  Cus- 
tcnns  made  10,687  narcotic  drug  seizures, 
worth  about  $328  million  when  sold  on 
the  streets.  These  seizures  included  1,109 
poimds  of  heroin,  as  compared  with  347 
pounds  during  1970. 

While  the  number  of  narcotic  seizures 
has  increased,  their  effectiveness  has 
been  hampered  by  manpower  restric- 
tions. According  to  Edwin  Rains,  Acting 
Commissioner  of  Customs : 

Customs  currently  haa  the  capability  to 
Inspect  thoroughly  less  than  2  percent  of  the 
veblclea  entering  the  United  Statea  at  our 
border  ports. 

For  example,  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  bor- 
der station  of  San  Ysidro.  Calif.,  an  aver- 
age of  well  over  18,000  vehicles  enter 
California  each  day.  With  their  ciment 
manpower  level,  each  Customs  official 
with  the  responsibility  for  the  detection 
of  the  entry  of  illegal  drugs  into  the 
United  States,  must  inspect  24  vehicles 
per  hour. 

In  effect,  each  man  in^)ects  each  en- 
tering vehicle  for  2V^  minutes. 

It  is  little  wonder  that  less  than  2 
percent  of  the  vehicles  altering  the 
United  States  are  thoroughly  inspected. 

Mr.  l^peaker,  every  facet  of  the  nar- 
cotic prt^lem  mus(t  be  attacked.  We  must 
halt  the  flow  of  drugs  from  the  poppy 
fields  tc  the  pusher  on  the  street. 

In  order  to  effectively  curb  the  im- 
portation of  drugs  in  our  country,  we 
must  increase  the  manpower  of  the 
customs  officials  at  our  ports  of  entry. 

Today.  I  am  introducing  a  bill  whidi 
would  increase  the  Bureau  of  Customs 
personnel  from  12,063  to  15,079.  Thus, 
personnel  at  each  port  ot  entry  would  be 
increased  by  25  percent. 

While  the  administration  has  recom- 
mended the  elimination  of  139  positions 
in  the  customs  services,  I  feel  that  the 
opposite  course  should  be  followed  as 
recommended  by  Commissioner  Rains. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point,  I  include 
in  the  Record,  first.  Commissioner  Rains' 
recommendations  to  halt  the  drug  traf- 
fic; and,  second,  data  regarding  the 
entry  of  vessels,  aircraft  and  automobiles 
into  the  United  States,  and  the  customs 
personnel  at  each  port  of  entry  on  the 
west  coast: 

Thk  Dkparticzmt 

OF  THK   TaSJkSXTST, 

BTTaxAU  or  Cvstoms, 
Washington.  D.C..  AprU  IS,  1972. 
Hon.  Olxnn  M.  ANDEasoN, 
Hoxiae  of  Repreaentativea. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbaz  Mr.  Ansbrsok:  We  are  pleased  to 
give  you  the  information  which  you  re- 
quested In  your  letter  of  February  16,  1978. 

Tbe  number  of  vessels,  aircraft  and  vehl- 
clee  entering  the  United  SUtea  at  various 
Weat  Coast  ports  of  entry  during  1970  and 
1971  are  shown  in  pages  1-4  of  the  attach- 
ment lists  the  Customs  staffing  at  each  of 
theee  porta  of  entry  during  1970  and  1971. 

We  are  also  pleased  to  offer  our  recom- 
mendations for  halting  the  fiow  of  iUegal 
drugs  Into  the  United  Statee.  The  effective 
interdiction  of  narcotics  and  dangerous 
drugs  being  smuggled  into  this  country  re- 
quires a  modem  and  sophisticated  Customa 
Service  which  is  adequately  staffed  and 
equipped  to  cope  with  the  reeouroeful,  ver- 
satile and  atten  well -equipped  smuggler.  We 
have  seen  much  progress  toward  theee  goala 
in  the  past  two  years.  Our  inspectional  and 
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In^ectlgatlve  tnanpowsr  have  been  IncrMced 
■ubetantUJly  and  our  equipment  tiae  teen 
znodemlaed.  The  reeultlng  increase  iniour 
enforcement  effectlveneaa  baa  been  grai  Ify- 
Ing.  During  calender  year  1971,  Cuat  >ins 
made  10,687  narcotic  drug  selzurea,  w  irth 
about  4328  million  on  tbe  streets.  Theae  i  els- 
urea  Included  1,100  povinds  of  berolx  as 
compared  wltb  347  pounds  during   19!  0. 

New  programs  being  developed  and  Im  >le- 
mented  by  tbe  Bureau  of  Customs  Include: 

(1)  Tbe  swltcb  to  a  modified  screenmg/ 
Inspection  system,  wblcb  was  tested]  at 
various  airports  and  found  to  be  more  e(  ec- 
tlve  than  previous  methods. 

(3)  A  planned  increase  in  our  fleet  of  ir- 
craft  and  boats  for  patrolling  and  surv  ill- 
lance  of  borders.  Our  research  and  devel  >p- 
ment  personnel  are  working  to  algnlfloai  tly 
Increase  the  effectiveness  of  theae  alra  aft 
and  boats  by  equipping  them  with  spe  ilal 
sensor  or  detection  systems  for  alr-to>  air 
radar  or  night  surveillance  of  suspect  itr- 
craft  and  vessels  which  operate  In  t  »tal 
darkness. 

(3)  Increased  use  of  dogs  to  detect  i  ar- 
cotlcs.  Use  of  dogs  for  this  purpose  has  de- 
veloped Into  an  integral  part  of  our  enfolce- 
ment  activities,  especially  the  screenl 
mall  and  cargo. 

(4)  Increased  use  of  X-ray  machines 
development    of    additional    equipment^ 
examine  mall  for  contraband. 

(6)  Increased  mutual  assistance  and 
operation  with  other  countries.  This  Incli 
training  and  advisory  programs  to  Incr^ 
the  ci4>ablllties  of  foreign  Customs  organ  za- 
ttons  to  suppress  Illicit  drug  traffic  wj  Ich 
may  be  transiting  their  countries  en  r<  ute 
to  the  United  States. 

New  programs  planned,  but  not  yet  ri  kdy 
for  implementation  because  of  manp^er 
restrictions  Include:  I 

(1)  A  proposed  mobile  blitz  force  iwuld 
carry  out  Intensive  secondary  examlni  tion 
of  all  arriving  traffic  for  a  limited  time  and 
then  it  would  move  to  another  port.  Sli  illar 
blitzes  were  tried  on  a  limited  scale  and 
proved   to  have  strong  deterrent   potei  tlal. 

(3)  An  Increase  In  the  normal  percei  tage 
of  secondary  examinations  on  both:  the 
Mexican  and  Canadian  borders.  Man]  swer 
restrictions  have  forced  Customs  office  s  to 
pass  many  suspects  without  giving  th  m  a 
secondary  examination.  Customs  curt  ntly 
has  the  capability  to  inspect  thoroughl;  less 
than  3  percent  of  the  vehicles  enterlnj  the 
United  States  at  our  border  ports.  We  seek 
to  Increase  our  secondary  inspection  i  ^>a- 
blllty  to  5  percent. 

(3)  An  Increase  In  the  force  of  tn  ned 
Customs  patrol  officers  for  seaports,  airp  )rts, 
and  land  borders. 

The  narcotics  problem  Is  complex.  A  !on- 
tlnual  attack  must  be  made  at  every  link 
In  the  supply  chain  from  the  poppy  :  elds 
to  our  borders  and  to  the  pushers  in  our 
streets.  We  believe  that  the  developmenlland 
Implementation  of  these  programs  will  Pro- 
vide Customs  with  the  trained  manpArer, 
scientific  equipment  and  expertise  to  enble 
us  to  carry  out  our  mission  to  deter  smug- 
gling without  decreasing  our  revenue  cV- 
lectlng  capability. 

Thank  you  for  your  interest  in  this  vltjkl 
matter. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Edwin  F.  Raiks, 
Acting  Commissioner  of  Customs. 

VESSELS  ENTERING  DIRECT  BY  PORT-WEST  COAStC 
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Fiscal  ytar— 


1970 


19  n 


California: 

San  Ditfo 908 

LosAnialM 1.645 

Port  San  Luis 

Lone  Beach 9M' 


Fiacalyear— 


1970 

19711 

ElSegundo 

19 

28 

Vwtura 

1  .. 

Port  Hutnaim 

:::       m 

24 

Euraka 

n 

76 

Montaray........... ........ 

3 

San  Francisco 

42S 

331 

Stockton 

St 

42 

Oakland 

Richmond............. 

Alamada 

256 
109 
9» 

244 
90 
75 

Crockett 

Sacramento ..... 

• 

49 

2 
66 

Martinez 

Redwood  City 

r. 

31 
27 

Selby 

San  Joaquin  River 

San  Pablo  Bay 

Carquinez  Strait 

* 

:::        2 

41 

1 
39 
32 
84 

Suistin  Bay 

1 

13 

Oraton: 

Astoria 

Newport 

Coos  Bay 

no 

2  ... 
209 

208 
236 

PortUnd. 

Waihiniton: 

333 

230 

495 
284 

Vancouver 

Kalama 

Seattle 

Taeoma 

Abardeen 

Blaine 

:::       li 

10 

2,498 

S69 

1C9 

7 

78 

18 

2,667 

702 

149 

16 

Bellingham 

Everett 

Port  Anialcs 

S06 

322 
301 

526 
540 
359 

Port  Townaand 

257 

417 

Anacortej 

Friday  Harbor 

South- Bend- Raymond 

123 

322 

26 

86 

518 

23 

Olympia 

NeahBay 

60 
20 

43 
2 

HUBERT    P.    LEE,    DECATUR.    OA., 
NAMES  MAN  OF  THE  SOUTH 


HON.  HERMAN  E.  TALMADGE 


AIRCRAFT  ARRIVING  IN  CALIFORNIA 


Fiscal  year 
1970 


Hscal  year 
1971 


Los  Angeles  International  Airport...  11,811  12,419 

Los  Anieles,  other 98  32 

Norton  AFB 1,627  1,642 

San  Francisco  Airport 19,350  9,603 

Oakland  Airport .730  537 

Travis  AFB 7,691  6,021 

San  Diego 4,060  4,286 

Calaiieo 5,863  6,513 


VEHICLES  ARRIVING  IN  CALIFORNIA 


Fiscal  year 
1970 


Fiscal  year 
1971 


Andrado 204,393  209,123 

Cale«ico 2,811.298  3,003,345 

San  Ysidro 6,166,178  6,794,186 

Tecata 295,586  279,423 


PORT— PERSONNEL 


San  Diego 27 

San  Ysidro 173 

Andrade 5 

Caloxico 72 

Tecata 11 

Los  Angeles 487 

San  Francisco 509 

Eureka 3 

Portland 62 

Astoria 1 

Coos  Bay 1 

Longview 10 

Newport 1 

Seattle  169 

Aberdeen 1 

Anacortes 3 

Bellingham 2 

Blaine 56 

Everett  1 

Friday  Harbor 5 

Port  Angeles 6 

Port  Townsand I 

Taconia is 


(6) 
(146) 
(5) 
(63) 

1^) 

(1) 

(1) 

(8) 

(107) 
(1) 
3) 

% 
(«) 


146  (130) 

8(8) 

71  (61) 

565  (254) 

572  (276) 

5(5) 

76  (31) 

2(2) 
9(7S 

'  (12 
175  (102) 

1  (I) 

<?) 

I 

13(8) 


3 
2 

60 
1 
5 
6 
2 


■  Fiscal  year  1971  includes  sky  marshals  in  total. 

Note:  Nufflbtrsin  parentheses  are  inspactors,a|ants,  etc..  who 
•ro  responsible  (or  the  detectk>n  of  the  entry  of  Illegal  drugs 
into  the  United  States. 


IN  TH«  8ENATK  OP  THB  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  AprU  25,  1972 

Mr.  TALBCADOE.  Mr.  President,  each 
year.  Dixie  Business  magazine  edited  and 
published  by  Hubert  P.  Lee  of  Decatur. 
Ga..  names  a  "Man  of  the  South."  The 
award  for  1971  went  to  Robert  Jemlson, 
Jr.,  an  outstanding  Birmingham,  Ala., 
businessman,  real  estate  developer,  and 
civic  leader. 

I  Join  Mr.  Jemison's  many  friends  and 
associates  throughout  the  South  and  the 
Nation  In  congratulating  him  on  this  high 
honor. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle from  Dixie  Business  magazines  about 
the  award  and  a  profile  of  Mr.  Jemison's 
splendid  career  be  printed  In  the  Exten- 
sion of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RoBxxT  Jeiiison,  Je.,  Man  of  thx  South  roi 
1971 
(By  Hubert  F.  Lee) 
Robert    Jemlson.    Jr.,    wbo    helped    buUd 
much  of  Birmingham  during  its  first  hundred 
years,  was  honored  March  8  at  the  Birming- 
ham Rotary  cnub  as  the  26th  "&Ian  of  the 
South." 

He  was  six  years  old.  In  1884,  when  hla 
father  moved  from  Tuscaaoosa  to  Birming- 
ham, In  beautiful  Jones  Valley. 

Birmingham  was  a  village  of  4,000  and 
Bob  the  first  grade  In  PoweU  School — the 
only  grade  school  there. 

Birmingham  was  Incorporated  December 
19.  1871. 

It  had  been  a  com  and  cotton  field  crossed 
by  two  newly  built  railroads. 

Now.  celebrating  a  year-long  Centennial, 
Birmingham  la  the  Youngest  of  World's 
Great  Cities,  thanks  to  men  like  Robert 
Jemlson,  Jr.,  and  bis  father. 

Mr.  Jemlson  received  a  standing  Ovation 
as  he  <u:cepted  the  "Man  of  the  South"  award 
from  Hubert  F.  Lee. 

I  was  Introduced  by  Roy  H.  Hickman,  who 
wUI  be  Installed  as  President  of  Rotary  In- 
ternational at  the  Convention  In  Houston, 
June  11-16.  1972. 

To  my  right  sat  Frank  E.  Spain,  a  past 
President  of  R.I.  I  was  guest  of  Mr.  Spain 
at  Rotary  the  day  after  Dr.  Frank  P.  San- 
ford  received  tbe  1968  Award  as  "Man  of  tbe 
South." 

Mark  Hodo,  President  of  City  Federal 
S&Loan  Association  and  our  Associate  Edi- 
tor, who  nominted  Mr.  Jemlson  In  1960,  was 
on  tbe  raised  dais  as  was  John  S.  Jemlson, 
Jr.,  a  nephew.  President  of  Jemlson  Invest- 
ment 0)mpany. 

Mr.  Jemlson  is  the  fifth  member  of  the 
prestigious  Birmingham  Rotary  Club  to  be 
named  "Man  of  the  South"  since  Thomas  W. 
Martin  was  honored  In  1946. 

The  five: 

Thomas  W.  Martin,  1946. 

Donald  (Corner,  Sr.,  1947. 

Dr.  Prank  P.  Samford.  1968. 

J.  Craig  Smith,  1970. 

Robert  Jemlson,  Jr.,  1B71. 

History  and  destiny  have  given  them  all 
something  In  common  with  Bob  Jemlson 
and  his  great  father. 

Mr.  Jemlson.  Sr..  became  president  of  the 
East  Lake  lAnd  Company  in  1886  and  he  and 
his  associates  persuaded  Trustees  of  Howard 
College  to  move  from  Marlon  to  Blrmln^iam. 
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Howard  OoUflge  was  rttnamsd  Samford 
Unlvenlty  In  honor  of  Dr.  Ftank  P.  SamfcHTd. 

Dr.  Samford  was  voted  the  Oreatest  Bir- 
mingham BusUmm  leader  in  a  poll  conducted 
by  Birmingham  Magaaine.  TtM  top  ten  llat 
Included  Robert  Jemlson,  Jr.  and  Frank  E. 
Spain. 

Mr.  Jemlson'B  father  alao  In  1886  was  elect- 
ed President  of  the  Blrmln^iain  TJhk>n 
Street  Railway.  He  oonaoUdated  0  street  rail- 
ways, three  electric  light  OMnpanlee  and  a 
gas  company  into  the  formidable  Birming- 
ham Railroad,  U^t  and  Power  Company  . . . 
which  became  the  Birmingham  Bleotrtc  and 
later  merged  with  the  Alabama  Power  Com- 
pany, headed  by  Thomas  W.  Martin,  the  first 
"Man  of  the  South"  in  1946. 

Tbe  Alabama  Power  Oompany  was  founded 
In  Oadaden  in  1906  by  Omrt.  Wm.  P.  Lay,  his 
son  Earl  Lay,  and  his  lawyer  Col.  O.  H.  Hood 
with  a  capital  of  $0,000.00. 

Mr.  Jemlaon.  Jr.  and  C^t.  Lay  In  March 
1911  were  two  of  the  100  speakers  who  ad- 
dressed the  Southern  Oomoaerclal  Con- 
gress .  .  .  forerunner  of  the  TTJ9.  C.  of  C. 

Bob  Jemlson  bad  some  of  the  q>eaker8  as 
his  gueet  at  tbe  formal  birthday  of  Fairfield, 
Alabama,  on  March  10, 1911. 

Teddy  Roosevelt  addressed  a  crowd  of  600 
that  day  from  a  Modtf  T  Ford. 

J.  Craig  Smith,  the  "lAm  of  the  South"  for 
1970,  and  Chairman  of  Avondale  Mills,  is  a 
nephew  of  Donald  Comer,  "Man  of  the 
South"  for  1B47. 

JXmSOK    BT7nj>S   TUKfOXO 

In  1901,  two  years  before  Bob  Jemlson 
founded  the  Jemlson  Real  Estate  and  In- 
surance Company,  with  Hugh  Morrow  and 
W.  H.  Kolb,  with  86,000.00  capital,  a  big 
event  took  place  on  Wall  Street  that  was  des- 
tined to  make  Bob  tbe  greatest  City  Builder 
in  modem  times. 

U.S.  Steel  Corporation  was  formed  Feb- 
ruary 26,  1901  by  ESbert  H.  Gary,  Charles  M. 
Schwab,  Andrew  Carnegie,  J.  P.  Morgan. 

The  giant  merger  took  In  T.C.I,  then  head- 
ed by  Ccd.  Alfred  M.  Shook. 

Judge  Elbert  H.  Gary.  In  1909,  called  In 
Robert  Jemlson,  Jr.,  to  talk  about  a  model 
Industrial  town  for  TCI  employes. 

Bob's  enthusiasm  and  vision  matched  that 
of  Judge  Gary  and  Geo.  O.  Crawford. 

Holman  Head,  new  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent, attended  Rotary  when  Mr.  Jemlson  re- 
ceived the  "Man  of  the  South"  Award. 

The  feature  speaker  was  W.  P.  Oullander, 
dynamic  President  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers,  who  said  I'm  far  less 
worried  about  students  on  the  campus  than 
I  am  about  the  Faculty,  because  tbe  students 
become  30  years  of  age,  and  suddenly,  as 
adults,  theyYe  worried  about  kids  on 
campuses.  The  faculty  are  tbe  revolution- 
aries. 

Donald  Comer,  Jr.  was  there.  Donald  is  a 
Vice  President  of  NAM  of  tbe  Southern  Divi- 
sion. He  was  present  also  when  I  gave  J. 
Craig  Smith  the  Man  of  the  South  Award 
for  1970  in  Sylacauga. 

Frank  Steinbruegge,  of  Atlanta,  NAM  Vice 
President  and  Division  Manager,  of  coiu-se 
was  there. 

Oullander  held  an  "On  Stage  Press  (infer- 
ence," a  meet  the  press  affair  with  veteran 
Business  News  Editor  Irving  Beiman,  Birm- 
ingham News;  Duard  LeOrand,  Jtnmiy  Mill's 
successor  as  Editor  of  the  Birmingham  Post- 
Herald;  Hugh  M.  Smith,  VP-OM  of  WBMQ, 
Davenport  Smith,  keen  News  Director, 
WBRC;  Everett  HoUe,  WAFI-TV  and  O.  B. 
C^peland  of  the  Progressive  Farmer  and  the 
"Magazine  of  the  Century"  Southern  Living, 
tossing  the  questions. 

Tbe  Birmingham  Chamber  of  Commiactt'B 
magazine,  edited  by  Dcmald  A.  Brown,  took 
a  poU  of  readers  to  pick  the  10  Oreatest  Men 
of  Birmingham  Business. 

Out  of  98  nominees  11  were  picked  by  603 
official  baUots. 
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The  11  were  featured  in  Birmingham  with 
brief  sketches  by  Louis  Harper. 
Htoe  is  the  sketch  on  MT.  Jemlson: 

BOBEXT  JiacISON,   JX. 

In  1008  Boliert  Jemlson,  Jr.  left  the  hard- 
ware business  he  owned  in  Birmingham  and 
dived  valorously  into  the  real  estate  field 
yAiun  he  probably  has  developed  more  prop- 
arty,  both  residential  and  biisiness,  than 
anyone  else  in  the  South. 

Jemlaon  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Alabama  and  of  the  University  of  the  South 
at  Sewanee.  Tennessee.  He  was  bom  in  Tus- 
caloosa of  a  famUy  long  prominent  in  the 
state,  his  father  having  been  president  of 
the  Birmingham  Railway  Light  and  Power 
Company. 

Robert  Jemlson  Jr.  developed  Fairfield  to 
accommodate  people  of  Ensley  and  Fairfield 
Steel  and  Iron  Works.  Tbe  town  was  origi- 
nally named  C<»«y  after  the  president  of  the 
company  but  was  changed  to  Fairfield  when 
a  new  man  came  in.  Jemlson  built  hotels, 
oflloe  buildings  and  residential  areas. 

When  Jemlson  opened  up  the  Mountain 
Terrace  fine  residence  section  of  Birmingham, 
it  was  with  much  fanfare  and  speeches  by 
Senator  Oscar  Underwood  and  Oeneral  Ruf  us 
N.  Rhodes,  publisher  of  The  Birmingham 
News.  There  was  a  band  and  refreshments 
with  many  stylish  ladies  present.  Then  began 
the  building  of  the  homes  which,  even  now, 
are  an  intimate  part  of  the  South  Hlglilands 
Landscape. 

This  was  only  a  brief  interlude  in  Jemison's 
career.  His  companies  developed  other  entire 
residential  communities  such  as  Central 
Park,  Bush  Hills,  Ensley  Highlands,  Forest 
Park,  Glen  wood  and  Mountain  Brook  Estates 
along  with  other  of  more  recent  vintage. 

Commercial  and  multiple  dwelling  iinlts 
such  as  Moxmtain  Brook  Village,  Redmont 
Gardens  Apartments,  along  with  Elmwood 
Cemetery,  were  developed  by  Jemlson.  Alta- 
mont  Road  and  Cherokee  Road  arecks  were 
sponsored  by  his  company. 

His  companies  either  sponsored  or  partici- 
pated in  the  acquiring  of  land  and  the  con- 
struction of  such  projects  as  tbe  Empire 
Building,  TutwUer  Hotel,  Stalllngs  BtUldlng, 
Jemlson-Selbels  Building,  Ridgley  Apart- 
ments and  others.  Sites  for  the  county  court- 
house. The  Birmingham  Country  Club  in 
Shades  Valley,  liamsay  High  Schol,  WAPI-TV. 
WBRC-TV  and  The  Club  on  the  creet  of  Red 
Mountain  were  negotiated  by  Jemlson. 

He  is  listed  in  Who's  Who  In  America,  was 
president  of  the  Birmingham  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  1006  and  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards  In 
1926. 

He  married  the  fcomer  Virginia  Earle 
Walker  in  1901  and  she  died  in  1963.  Their 
children  are  Mrs.  Virginia  Ooodall,  WllUam 
and  Robert  n.  He  is  an  active  member  of  tbe 
Episcopal  Chvirch  of  the  Advent. 

jKidsoNs  i.Kitnnts  of  the  sottth 

Tbe  Jemlsons  have  always  been  leaders  In 
Georgia  and  Alabama. 

Two  years  after  Alabama  became  a  state, 
Wlllltun  Jemlson  in  1821  moved  his  family, 
slaves,  cattle,  mules  and  horses,  etc.  from 
Georgia  to  Pickens  County,  near  Carrollton, 
Alabama,  where  his  vast  acreage  became 
famous  as  the  Garden  Plantation.  He  was 
the  first  in  Alabama  to  provide  Brick  Cabins 
for  his  Negro  quarters. 

Mr.  Jemison's  great  uncle.  Confederate 
Senator  Robert  Jemlson,  Jr.,  was  In  partner- 
ship with  tbe  founder  of  Birmingham, 
Colonel  James  L.  Powell. 

A  hand  bill  in  Mr.  Jemison's  office  dated 
January,  1859  advertises  Jemlson,  Plcklln, 
Powell  tc  Co.'s  Poet  Coaches. 

After  a  hot  competition  battle,  the  coach 
line  owned  by  Mr.  Flcklln  and  Senator 
Jemlson  merged. 

When  his  Post  Coaches  gave  way  to  the 
Iron  Engines,  Senator  Jemlson,  Jr.  served 
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from  1888  to  1868  as  President  of  the  raUzoad 
serving  the  area  between  Chattanooga  and 
Meridian,  Miss. 

Wmiam  H.  Jemlson,  Bob  Jemison's  grand 
flather  and  a  brother  of  Senator  Jemlson, 
graduated  from  Princeton  in  1839,  the  year 
he  married  EUsabetti  Patrick  and  raised  nine 
children. 

In  1861  he  raised  a  company  and  became 
Its  captain. 

After  the  war  he  resumed  planting. 

He  was  professor  of  agriculture  at  Auburn 
Ocdlege  tar  a  year  and  for  several  years  was 
quartermaster  at  the  University  of  Alabama. 

Robert  Jemlson,  Sr.,  Bob's  father  was  bom 
at  Tuscaloosa  on  Sept.  13, 1853. 

He  gradiuted  from  the  first  Law  Class  at 
the  U.  of  Alabama  in  1874. 

He  was  in  the  hardware  business  for 
19  years  before  moving  to  Birmingham  In 
1884. 

He  became  president  of  the  Birmingham 
Union  Railway  and  the  East  Lake  Land  Com- 
pany in  1886. 

Hie  merged  nine  street  railways,  three  tiec- 
trlc  llg^t  companies  and  one  gas  company 
Into  the  Birmingham  Railway,  Light  and 
Power  Company.  He  served  as  president  until 
1907  but  continued  as  a  director  of  its  execu- 
tive committee. 

He  was  connected  with  the  First  National 
Bank  trom  1896. 

Ba  was  an  organiser  of  the  Bemey  Na- 
tionca  Bank,  which  merged  with  the  Flnt 
National. 

He  was  a  director  of  the  Woodward  Iron 
Company  and  of  the  Southern  Railway. 

He  married  Miss  Eugenia  R.  Sorsby,  of 
Tuscaloosa  in  1876. 

They  were  the  parents  of  nine  children: 
Robert,  Jr.;  Annie,  Mrs.  H.  A.  Woodward; 
John  S.  Jemlson;  Elizabeth  P.,  Mrs.  Lewis 
Coleman  Morrts;  Sorsby;  Elbert  Sevire;  and 
Richard  Wilmer. 

WUIiam  W.  JemlBon.  Mr.  Jemison's  son.  Is 
Executive  Vice  President  of  tbe  Jemlson 
Realty  Con^>any  who  is  able  to  carry  on  the 
businees  and  tbe  Jemlaon  talent  for  busi- 
ness and  civic  leadMship. 

Tbe  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy 
has  proposed  Mr.  Jemison's  great-aunt,  Mrs. 
Helen  Jemlson  Plans  for  ensbrlnement  in 
the  Oenrgla  HaU  of  Fame  In  the  State  Oapltd 
as  Mrs.  Plane  was  the  one  who  first  proposed 
carving  the  Ooofederata  Memorlsl  on  Stone 
Mountain. 

Mrs.  Plane  was  the  first  President  of  the 
Atlanta  Cbaptet.  UDC,  July  18,  1885. 

In  tbe  Spring  1056  Issus  of  Dixie  Bustneas. 
I  told  in  my  Editor's  Whirligig  column  about 
Mrs.  Plane's  dream  for  a  memorial  on  Stone 
Mountain. 

"Mrs.  Helen  Jemlson  Plane,  grand  aunt  of 
Roliert  Jemlson,  Jr.,  on  January  19,  1924  was 
carried  amid  cheers  of  thousands  to  the  high 
rostrum  on  Stone  Mountain  where  she  gave 
the  signal  for  the  unveUing  of  the  head  of 
Lee,  first  of  the  carvings  to  be  started  by 
sculptor  Outzon  Borglum. 

"Mrs.  Plane  had  said.  'When  the  idea  of 
carving  a  memorial  first  presented  Itself  to 
me,  I  was  so  excited  I  could  not  sleep  at 
night.'  She  visited  the  Venables  In  1914,  who 
agreed  with  her  plans. 

"On  March  20,  1916  Stone  Mountain  was 
dedicated  as  a  memorial  but  Worid  War  I 
halted  work,  which  was  not  resumed  until 
1923.  Work  stopped  in  1925  when  Borglum 
clashed  with  the  directors.  I  talked  with 
Borglum  later  and  he  felt  he  should  have  had 
the  say  so  on  his  wtnrk  and  the  directors 
should  have  confined  their  wo  A  to  raising 
funds  for  him  to  use  as  be  thought  neces- 
sary." 

JEICISON   HISTOaiCAI.  LIBSABT 

Mr.  Jemison's  office  is  a  Library  of  History. 
On  the  walls  are  pictures  of  pioneer  leaders 
of  Birmingham  and  men  wbo  inspired  him. 
There  are  books  and  brochures  and  old  dip- 
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ar«    medals  and   Mrards 


for  yean  on  my  visl  s  to 
'rom 


and 


pings.   Then 
cltaUona. 

I  have  thrilled 
see   Birmingham's  history  come  alive 
talks  with  the  man  who  put  the  Magic  If  the 
Magic  City. 

Plctxires  of  Judge  Oary,  J.  Frank  Rus&ton, 
Qeorge  Oordon  Crawford,  a  president  o  the 
University  of  the  South,  etc.  I 

Pictures  of  his  family  over  the  yeais,  of 
bis  crid  friends  who  In  their  day  madenocal 
and  national  news. 

I  came  to  his  Birmingham  as  a  Boy  ioout 
In  1918  on  a  660-mlle  hike  selling  War  Si  unpa 
■o  for  years  since  each  time  Mr.  Je  alaon 
showed  me  his  treaaure  of  history  and  i  Uked 
about  great  men  and  events.  I  was  anjeager 
listener. 

In  1B63.  I  presented  Mr.  Jemlson  an! 
which  read: 

"Dixie  Business  Magazine  Dlstlngt 
Service  Award  Presented  to  Robert  Jej 
Jr.,  Developer,  Realtor,  Civil  Leader, 
who  has  given  himself  unaelflahly  dui 
Half  Century  to  the  Development  of 
mlngham." 

Now  he  has  another,  "Man  of  the  So  ith." 

"KXALTOa   or   THE  CKHTUBT" 

Robert  Jemlson,  Jr.  was  preaented  ai  ap- 
preciation plaque  as  Dean  of  Real  E  itate 
"Realtor  of  the  Century  by  the  Blrmlnj  ham 
Board  of  Realtors,  January  14,  1972.  Rt  tltor 
John  D.  Chichester  said  ".  .  .  privilege  .  .  . 
to  honor  a  past  President  of  National  ^  tsao- 
clatlon  of  Real  Estate  Boards.  A  man  wh  i  has 
contributed  more  to  development  of  Bir- 
mingham District  than  anyone  and  a  man 
held  high  In  the  esteem  of  fellow  clt:  sens, 
loved  and  req>ected  by  all  .  .  J 

Wallace  Boothby  presented  the  plac{  Lie. 

CHSONOLOOICAIi   DATIS— «OBnT   JUUSOV  ,    JK. 

1878:  February  38.  in  Tuscaloosa.  A  a.  In 
home  buUt  by  his  father. 

1886:  Moved  to  Birmingham,  entere  I  1st 
grade  Powell  School. 

1894:  Entered  School  of  Prof.  Joel  C  Du- 
boee. 

1895:  Entered  Sophomore  Class,  U.  c  '  Ala. 

1897:  Entered  U.  of  the  South  (Sewt  nee). 
Class  of  1899. 

1899:  Started  In  business  with  Pi  swell 
Hardwell  Co.,  Birmingham,  as  clerk,  i  30.00 
month.  Jan.  1899  to  January  1903. 

1901:  November  12th,  Virginia  Earle 
Walker.  The  most  event  In  his  life.  (A  1  appy 
life  together,  Nov.  12.   1901^uly  16. 

1903:     January     1st,     organized    Je, 
Realty  Company.  «fi,000  capital.  First, 
one  room  In  Woodward  Bldg.  Robert  Jet 
Jr.,  President:  Hugh  Morrow,  Vlce- 
W.  H.  Kolb,  Sec'y  &  Treasurer. 

1904:    Appointed  agent  to  sale  of 
Highlands,  by  Robert  Terrell,  Owner. 

1904:  Appointed  Agent  for,  and  supervised 
development  of,  Earle  placed  for  Judg4  Sam- 
uel Oreene  &  Family. 

1905:  Organized  Central  Park  Land  Cl>.  and 
developed  350  acre  Central  Park  (then  I  urgest 
BUb-dlvlslon). 

1906:  Purchased  120  acres,  of  whlc  i  Mt. 
Terrace  Is  part — also  residences  of  K.  H. 
Woodward,  John  L.  Kaul.  etc. 

1905:  Organized,  developed  and  ser  ed  as 
President,  Redmont  Land  Co.  150  acres 

Mountain  Brook  Estates  (Mountain  Brook 
VUlage-OldMUl-TutwUerHome.)  (200 1  cree.) 

MounUln  Brook  Land  Co.  (Cheroke  Rd.- 
27  miles  Bridle  Trails.)    (2,000  acres.) 

1906:  Vice  Chmn..  Birmingham  Parki  Com. 

1906:  President,  Chamber  of  Commer  «. 

1907:  June  30,  completion  and  open  ng  of 
Mountain  Terrace,  with  Senator  Osc  ir  W. 
Underwood;  Rufas  N.  Rhodes  and  other 
speakers. 

1907:  President,  Alumni  Association,  l  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama.  \ 

1909:  Oi^nlzed  and  developed  Industrial 
Town  of  Fairfield  (formerly  Corey)  at  re<]  nest 
of  Judge  E.  H.  Oary,  Chmn.,  U.S.  Steel,  and 
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W.  p.  H.  Harding,  Free.,  Flnt  Natl  Bank  of 
Birmingham  and  others 

1909:  Organised  and  became  President, 
First  Bank  of  Corey  (Fairfield) . 

1910:  Fairfield  booming. 

1910:  Agent,  developer  of  B\ish  HUls,  for 
hern  of  T.  O.  Bush. 

1910:  Purchased,  with  W.  M.  t«ary,  the 
Avondale  Land  Co.  and  made  plans  to  develop 
Forest  Park. 

1910:  Organized,  developed,  leased  and 
managed  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg..  ten 
stories,  now  Stalllngs  Bldge. 

1910:  Organized,  planned  development, 
leasing  and  management  of  Empire  Bldg.  16 
stories. 

1910:  Director  First  National  Bank  of  Bir- 
mingham (1910-1034). 

1911:  March  10,  Theodore  Roosevelt  spoke 
from  a  Model  T  touring  car  to  600  in  Fair- 
field as  the  guest  of  Robert  Jemlson,  Jr. 

1911:  March  8,  Robert  Jemlson.  Jr.,  Teddy 
Roosevelt,  Woodrow  Wilson,  President  Wil- 
liam H.  Taft,  W.  P.  Lay,  Oadsden,  Ala.. 
(Founder.  Alabama  Power),  John  Temple 
Graves,  Sr.,  Oeorge  Westlnghouse  wwe 
among  100  leaders  to  address  Southern  Com- 
mercial Congress  In  Atlanta  (3  days). 

1912:  Organized,  promoted,  developed  and 
leased  Tutwller  Hotel.  Geo.  Gordon  Craw- 
ford, Pres.  T.  C.  I.,  President,  Robert  Jemlson, 
Jr.,  V.  P.  Chairman  of  BxUldlng  Committee. 

1912:  Appointed  by  MaJ.  E.  M.  Tutwller  as 
Agent  for  planning,  building,  renting,  man- 
aging Rldgely  Apartments. 

1912:  Dec.  1  Contract  let  to  Wells  Bros.  & 
Co.  for  building  Tutwller  Hotel  and  Rldgely 
Apartments. 

1914:  June  16.  Tutwller  Hotel  opened 
United  Hotels  lessees. 

1914:  Sept.  Rldgely  Apartments  opened. 

1915:  President,  In  charge  development  of 
Elm  wood  Cemetery  Corporation. 

1916:  Appointed  agent  for  leasing,  manag- 
ing Saks  Bldg. — later  Newberry  Bldg.,  owned 
by  heirs  Wm.  S.  Mudd. 

1916:  First  President,  Birmingham  Chap- 
ter, American  Red  Cross. 

1916:  President,  Birmingham  Country 
Club. 

1917:  Member,  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
(Co-founder  and  first  editor  of  Nation's 
Business  was  G.  Gosvenor  Dawe,  former  Sec- 
retary, Montgomery  Conunerclal  Club.) 

1917:  Became  Asst.  Manager,  Housing  Dly., 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  UJ3.  Shipping 
Board,  Washington. 

1918:  Sold  Forest  Park  properties  to  Bir- 
mingham Realty  Company. 

1920:  Organized,  President,  Jemlson-Sei- 
bels  Investment  Co.  owner  office  bldg.  llilrd 
Ave.  &  21st  St..  N. 

1920:  Organized  A  VJ>.  Jemlson-Selbels. 
Inc.  ( Insurance ) . 

1922:  President  of  Father's  Association — 
Hill  School,  Pottstown.  Pa. 

1924;  Member  Board  of  Trustees,  and  Bd. 
of  Regento,  U.  of  the  South,  Sewanee. 

1925:  Member  Board  Trustees,  U.  of  the 
South,  Sewanee  (1925-1927). 

1926:  President.  National  Association  of 
Real  Estate  Boards. 

1926:  Member,  Board  of  Trustees,  Alabama 
Hospitals  (1926-1946).  (The  Third  Robert 
Jemlson  on  This  Board) . 

1927:  Chmm.  United  Appeal  (Com.  Chest.) 

1927:  President  and  builder  of  addition 
of  Otnce  Bldg.  3d  Ave-21st.  N. 

1927:  Member,  Board  of  Regents,  I .  of  the 
South — Sewanee  ( 1927-1932 ) . 

1930:  Agent  In  charge  building  Porter  Bldg. 
3rd  Ave.  &  20th  St.  N. 

1930:  Organized  and  served  as  Vice-Presi- 
dent, and  Chairman — Building  Committee, 
Mountain  Brook  Coiintry  Club.  (Geo.  O. 
Crawford,  Pres.) 

1930:  Fairfield  Land  Co.  dissolved  by  Di- 
rectors, after  distribution  of  Dividends  and 
adoption  of  Resolution  by  W.  H.  Kettig, 
commending  Robert  Jemlson,  Jr.  as  President 
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for  success  of  the  Company  thru  dllBculties 
and  trials,  and  finally,  payment  of  principal 
and  Interest  to  aU  who  held  stock. 

1932:  Member  of  President  Hoover's  Con- 
ference on  City  Planning,  Wash.  D.C. 

1934:  First  Director  of  F.HA.  of  Alabama 
(1934  to  1938)  Federal  Hovislng  Administra- 
tion. 

1941 :  Elected  Honorary  Associate,  Alabama 
Chapter,  The  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects. 

1960:  Elected  Senior  Warden  Emeritus. 
Episcopal  Church  of  the  Advent. 

1950;  Named  to  the  South 's  "Hall  of  Ftais 
for  the  Living,"  the  honor  group  limited  to 
200  Living  Leaders  from  which  the  "Man  of 
the  South"  Is  named  each  year. 

1950;  Dedication  of  Jemlson  Park.  (Moun- 
tain Brook  Parkway  By  City  of  Mnnntfiin 
Brook.) 

On  April  23,  Mayor  Chas.  F.  Zukoakl.  at 
dedication  said  Mr.  Jemlaon's  woric  In  devel- 
oping many  of  the  residential  aecUons  of 
JefTeraon  Covmty  had  made  this  ana  "one  of 
the  most  beautiful  In  the  nation." 

1953:  Distinguished  Service  Award  by 
DUle  Business  Magazine,  for  half  Centurr 
developing  Birmingham. 

1966:  Gold  Plaque  presented  by  the  Bir- 
mingham Chamber  of  Commrce.  conunemo- 
rating  election  as  President — 60th  anniver- 
sary. 

1960:  Award  presented  by  Birmingham 
Real  Estate  Board  In  grateful  recognition 
for  Interest  in  the  Board  and  City  of  Bir- 
mingham. 

1971 :  Dedication  of  Jemlson  Hall— Bpisoo- 
pal  Church  of  the  Advent. 

1971:  Named  "Man  of  the  South"  by  the 
Editors  of  Dixie  Business. 

1972;  January  14,  Preaented  appreeUtlcB 
plaque  annual  meeting  of  Birmingham 
Board  of  Realtors  as  "Dean  of  Real  btate* 
"and  Realtor  of  the  Century."  Tribute  by 
Realtor  John  D.  Chichester.  Plaque  presented 
by  WaUace  Boothby.  F"»euiea 

1972:  March  8,  presented  the  "Man  of  the 
South"  Award  at  the  Birmingham  Rotair 
CTub  by  Hubert  F.  Lee,  founder  of  the  "Flow- 
ers for  the  lilvlng."  honor  group. 

JnasoKT  Realtt  Co.,  Inc., 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  January  4    1972 
Mr.  Httbrt  F.  L«, 
Editor,  Dixie  Busineas  Magazine, 
Decatur,  Oa. 

DsAs  Httbkxt:  I  am  naturally  very  much 
siurprised,  as  well  as  grateful,  for  your  tribute 
In  naming  me  "Man  of  the  South"  for  1971. 
While  it  U  an  honor  which  I  do  not  iIbbui  h. 
I,  nevertheless,  deeply  appreciate  joxa  trlb* 
ute  and  your  friendship  through  »»««nT 
yean.  I  find  much  satisfaction  in  sharing 
this  honor  with  my  best  friend,  for  many 
yean,  Donald  Comer,  who  you  named  as 
"Irian  of  the  South",  for  the  year  1947. 

At  my  ripe  age  of  Ninety-four  I,  naturally, 
appreciate  the  honor  which  you  conferred  oo 
me,  although  it  is,  perhaps,  undeserved.  I 
deeply  appreciate  your  friendship  through 
many  yean  and  I  hope  to  again  have  the 

pleasure  of  a  visit  from  you  in  Birmingham 

the  City  that  I  love,  having  seen  it  grow  from 
a  VUlage  of  four  thousand  In  -84  when  my 
Father  moved  from  Tuscaloosa  to  Birming- 
ham. 

At  the  age  of  six  I  entered  the  First  Grade 
in  the  Powell  School,  then  the  only  Publle 
School  In  Birmingham.  I  am  very  proud  of 
Birmingham— Tounges"  of  the  World's  Great 
Cities.  We  have  tried  to  live  up  to  our  famous 
quoUtlon  from  Daniel  Webster— 

"L«t  US  develop  the  resources  of  our  land 
Call  forth  Its  powen.  build  up  its  Institu- 
tions, promote  all  its  great  Interests  and  sse 
whether  we  also,  in  our  day  and  generation, 
may  not  perform  something  worthy  to  be 
remembered." 
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Tour  surprise  tribute  Is  Indeed  a  real  In- 
spiration to  me  and  In  my  ripe  old  age  of 
Ninety-four  I  am  deeply  grateful  tor  your 
friendship. 

Slnowsly, 

>  jnoMir.  Jr. 


A  SALXTTE  TO  "BUCET*  RAMSEY 


HON.  JAMES  R.  GROVER,  JR. 

or  mw  Toix 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRESENTATTVBS 

Tuesday.  AprU  25.  1972 

Mr.  QROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
pride  and  pleasure  that  I  submit  for  the 
RscoRo,  for  my  colleagues  and  all  Amer- 
icans, the  biography  of  a  fine  man,  a 
dedicated  educator  and  talented  athlete, 
but  more  important,  an  understanding 
and  compas^nste  human  who  gives 
meaning  to  the  words  "my  friend."  my 
favorite  teacher.  "Buck"  Ramsey: 
Walteb  M.  lUMsrr 

"Buck"  Ramsey  is  a  native  of  Wlnthrop. 
Ifa—iiTnmettii  He  was  graduated  from  Wln- 
Xtuop  High  School  In  June,  19M  During  his 
four  yean  at  Wlnthrop  High  School  be 
played  on  the  varsity  baseball  team  each 
qvlng  and  was  captain  of  the  team  In  bis 
senior  year. 

He  enrolled  at  the  University  of  New  Hamp- 
•hin  In  the  Vail  of  1934.  Wblle  attending 
eollege  at  New  Hampehin  he  played  ca  the 
Tamty  soccer  and  loe  ho(Aey  teams.  How- 
ever, his  first  love  and  major  emphasis  was 
baasbaU.  He  was  aiaeted  ci4>taln  at  the 
Vrashman  baaebaU  team.  Hie  n^  three 
yean  be  was  a  regular  on  the  TarsI^  baseball 
team.  During  "Buck's*'  three  years  on  the 
varsity  he  played  every  inning  of  eraiy  game. 
He  was  elected  captain  In  his  Junior  year. 
His  batting  arerage  for  his  raislty  oarser 
was  Jlia  and  be  oommltted  only  6  •rran  in 
S  yean  at  his  position  at  Shortstop. 

"Buck"  was  aoeordsd  his  hlghsst  honor 
for  his  efforts  In  baseball  for  New  Hamp- 
shire in  1949.  At  that  time,  '3uck"  Ramsey 
was  named  to  the  All  New  Hampshire  Base- 
ball Tsam. 

"Buck"  played  with  many  other  baseball 
teams  daring  his  youth.  Among  his  proudest 
moments  In  baseball,  were  thoee  spent  as  a 
ngular  for  his  home  town  team.  The  Wln- 
throp Baseball  Olub. 

As  a  result  of  his  exctilent  play  at  New 
Hampshire  and  with  The  Wlnthrop  Baseball 
Club,  '3uCk"  tried  out  for  and  made  It  Into 
organlasd  pntfesslonal  baseball  when  he 
Joined  the  Manchester  Blue  Sox. 

His  continued  growth  and  prowess  caught 
the  attention  of  the  Boston  Braves.  It  was 
this  period,  the  Spring  of  1928,  whUe  striv- 
ing to  vrln  a  position  with  The  Boston  Biavee 
that  a  serious  problem  developed  tn  his 
throwing  arm.  The  Boston  manager,  Bogers 
Homsby.  was  liiiinrisssil  with  "Buck's  Inven- 
tory of  hstftlTsll  skills,  but,  a  yo\mg  ahortstop 
with  a  troubled  throwing  arm  was  not  a 
sound  Investment.  All  hopes  for  a  profseslon- 
al  baseball  career  were  ended. 

Following  this  disappointment  "Buck" 
went  to  Boston  to  register  with  Beedl 
Teacher's  Agency,  a  prominent  teacher'* 
Agency,  a  prominent  teacher's  placement 
ssrvloe  In  the  Bast.  The  Headmaster  of  St. 
Paul's  School  for  Boys  In  Garden  City,  N«w 
Tork  was  also  visiting  the  agency  that  day 
In  search  of  new  faculty  memben  for  St. 
Paul's  for  the  Fail.  1MB  semester.  The  two 
men  were  Introduced  to  each  other  and  as  a 
result  at  this  ehanoe  meeting  "Bu^"  ac- 
quired his  first  teaching  poatUon. 

His  oarser  In  teerblng  began  that  Vail 
of  1028.  He  taught  (diyBloal  education,  but 
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did  not  coach  any   athletic  teams  at  St. 
Paul's. 

WhUs  tserblng  at  Bt.  Paul's  "Buck" 
learaed.oC  the  opoilng  of  the  Hf  JBJft.  Dlrec- 
tonhlp  at  the  Babylon  Schools  created  by 
Geotge  Tiffany's  move  from  DIreotor  at 
Babylon  to  his  new  position  as  Director  of 
HPXJt.  at  the  NorthiMrt  Schools.  Bwdt  was 
auooessfia  In  obtaining  the  position  <rf  DI- 
reotor of  Hf  JEJL  at  the  Babylon  Schools. 
His  work  at  Babylon  began  in  the  Fall 
of  1830.  At  Babylon.  "Buck"  taught  aU  the 
boys'  physical  education  classes,  grades  8-13, 
was  assistant  varsity  football  coach,  head 
ooaeh  In  basebaU  and  basketball,  taught  an 
algebra  class  and  was  asslgnsd  a  senior  home 
room.  "Buck"  wcffked  in  the  Babylon  Schools 
from  1830  to  1837.  During  that  period  he  was 
a  regular  player  with  the  Babylon  White 
Sox,  a  prominent  town  baseball  team  of  that 
era.  "Buck"  vividly  recalls  playing  against 
many  outstanding  baseball  playen  from  the 
Islip  Town  Team,  such  as  Jack  Warhop,  the 
ex-New  York  Yankee,  Reverend  "Doc"  Daley, 
Eddy  and  Jimmy  King  and  Bill  Hunt. 

In  the  FaU  of  1837  "Buck"  left  the  teach- 
ing profession  to  relocate  near  his  home 
town,  Wlnthrop,  Massachusetts.  For  the  next 
three  yean  "Buck"  worked  as  a  field  repre- 
sentative for  Warner  Brothers  Films  and  as 
an  insurence  investigator  with  the  Royal  In- 
demnity Insurance  Company  In  Boston. 
While  working  with  the  latter  "Buck"  was 
contacted  by  an  old  friend  on  Long  Island, 
Burt  Dorland. 

DcKland  informed  "Buck"  of  the  hpkr 
Dlreotonhlp  opening  In  the  Islip  ««h<w>lB 
This  opening  oociured  when  Isle's  HJ>.EA. 
Director  was  recalled  to  active  duty  in  the 
U.S.  Army  as  a  result  of  worid  tensions.  The 
late  Eari  B.  Robinson,  lallp's  Supervising 
Principal,  hired  "Buck". 

During  his  career  in  the  Islip  Schools, 
"Buck"  served  as  Director  of  HP.BJI.  and 
Atheltlcs  for  27  yean.  "Taught  4th,  Sth  and  8th 
grade  boys  and  glris  physical  education  as 
well  as  aU  boys  physical  education  rlsimcin 
grades  7-13.  In  addition  to  his  teaching  as- 
signments and  responsibilities  as  DIreotor  of 
his  department  be  also  coached  soccer,  bas- 
ketbaU,  basel>aU,  track  and  fiMd  and  tennis. 
When  time  aUowed  between  varsity  seasons 
and  sometimes  during  the  seasons,  he  con- 
ducted Intramurals  and  extra-curricular  com- 
petition in  volleyball,  tennis  and  badminton 
with  msny  local  schools. 

"Buck"  has  found  It  dUBcult  to  pin-point 
any  particular  phase  of  his  career  In  IsUp  as 
the  most  significant.  He  has  thcHoughly  en- 
joyed the  entire  experience.  However,  he  has 
often  confided  that  when  gascdlne  rationing 
created  the  "Railroad  League"  during  Worid 
War  n,  a  cerUln  camaraderie  developed  be- 
tween conq>eting  playen,  coaches  and  fans 
that  can  only  be  understood  and  i^pieclated 
by  those  that  actually  partlc^ated  in  this 
very  unique  league  which  included  teams 
from  Patchogue  to  Amltyvllle.  The  teams 
travelled  exclusively  on  the  Long  Island  Ball- 
road.  There  were  many  long  walks  to  and  from 
railroad  stations  at  both  ends  of  the  trip, 
and  many  of  these  walks  were  made  more 
memorable  as  a  result  of  rain  and  snow 
storms.  In  spite  of  the  hardships,  the  com- 
petition was  spirited  and  many  of  the  stand- 
ing room  only  events  of  that  day  are  still 
fondly  recalled  by  the  thoee  that  attended. 

During  his  career  he  has  been  a  member 
and  professional  service  award  winner  of  the 
New  Tork  State  AasocUtlon  of  Health.  Phys- 
ical Education  and  Recreation  (Suffolk 
Zone)  as  weu  as  a  member  of  the  New  Tock 
State  Teachen  Association,  the  blip  Teachen 
Association,  the  Islip  Fire  Department  as 
member  of  the  Hook  and  Ladder  Company 
Number  l  for  17  yean,  ex-presldent  of  League 
B-1.  Suffolk  County  Oonmilttee  member  of 
the  Suffolk  Track  and  Field  Committee  for 
several  yean  and  Soooer  Chairman  tta  Section 
8  which  Included  Nassau  and  Suffolk 
Countlss. 
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mSCLOBDRE  AND  CONTROL  OF  IN- 
DDBTRIAL  CORPORATION  STOCK 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 

or  MOMTAMA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  AprU  25.  1972 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  in  Ftlb- 
ruaiy,  I  asked  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  to  identify  the  SO  top 
stockholders  in  each  of  the  largest  cor- 
porations in  this  country.  The  SEC  re- 
sponded that  it  did  not  have  this  infor- 
mation, except  in  the  case  of  some  trans- 
portation companies  which  are  required 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commissian 
to  report  the  top  30  stockholders,  and 
provide  the  SEC  a  copy  of  that  ICC  form. 

The  SEC  countered  my  suggestion  that 
it  obtain  informatian  from  the  compa- 
nies with  the  proposal  that  I  make  the 
inquiries  myself,  which  I  did  of  the  top 
nine. 

Responses  of  all  but  one  of  the  corpo- 
rations to  my  March  11  letter  have  now 
arrived,  and  I  wish  to  share  these 
responses  with  the  Senate. 

Mobil,  Chrysler,  Ford,  and  General 
EHectric  supplied  the  requested  informa- 
tion. 

Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey,  Texaco, 
General  Motors,  and  IBM  did  not. 

The  ninth  company — ^TTT — has  not  re- 
sponded. My  letter  to  ITT  may  have  been 
shredded.  I  will  send  another. 

Mr.  President,  the  responses  I  have  re- 
ceived from  the  four  companies  can  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

The  30  top  stockholders  in  Chrysler 
hold  41  percent  of  its  common  stock. 
Banks  which  are  among  Chrysler's  30  top 
stockholders  and  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  hold  39  percent  of  Chrysler's 
total  stock. 

I  should  point  out  here  that  the  New 
Yoiic  Stock  Exchange  is  not  usually  iden- 
tified as  such  In  ownership  reports. 
"Cede  k  Co.,"  listed  in  ownership  re- 
ports, identifies  the  Stock  Clearing  Cor- 
poration, which  is  a  wholly  owned  sub- 
sidiary of  the  New  Toxic  Stock  Exchange. 

Ford's  top  30  stockholders  hold  35  per- 
cent of  the  total  common  stock,  with 
banks  and  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
accoimting  for  33  percent  of  the  tottJ. 

General  Electric's  top  30  stockholders 
hold  21  percent  of  the  total  stock,  with 
banks  and  the  New  York  Stock  Exchiuige 
holding  19.6  percent  of  the  total. 

Mobil's  top  30  stockholders  hold  28 
percent  of  the  stock,  with  banks  and  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  holding  26 
percent  of  the  company's  total  commcm 
stock. 

It  is  pertinent  to  point  out  here  that, 
according  to  studies  by  the  House  Bank- 
ing and  Currmcy  Committee,  most  of 
the  stock  bdd  by  banks  is  voted  by  the 
banks. 

Various  authorities  have  stated  that 
effective  control  of  a  large  corporation 
can  be  exercised  through  as  little  as  10 
percoit  ot  its  stock.  Persons  who  wish  to 
inform  themselves  on  this  matter  will 
find  oi  interest  "Bank  Stock  Ownership 
and  Control."  dated  December  29.  1966. 
and  "Contnd  of  Ccunmercial  Banks  and 
Interlocks  Among  Financial  Inatttu- 
tions."  dated  July  31, 1967.  They  are  both 
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staff  reports  for  the  Subcommittee  on 
Domestic  Finance  of  the  House  Cc  mmlt- 
tee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  an  1  have 
been  printed  as  subcommittee  piints. 

Concentration  of  ownership  It  prob- 
ably greater  than  the  percentage  above 
Indicate.  If  one  saw  the  names  o  addi- 
tional stockholders,  beyond  the  toi  30,  he 
would  probably  see  that  a  bank  i  ^mong 
the  top  30  holds  additional  stock,  under 
different  "street"  names  or  "nom  nees." 
Also,  the  "top  30"  may  actually  t  e  only 
the  top  20  or  so  because  of  the  ise  of 
various  street  names  by  the  same  bank. 
For  example: 

General  Electric  included  among  its 
top  30  stockholders  Bamett  L  Co.,  Eddy 
li  Co.,  and  Salkeld  k  Co.,  all  of  whl(  h  are 
street  names  for  Bankers  Trust. 

Chrysler  listed  Kane  &  Co..  Ci  dd  & 
Co.,  and  Egger  ft  Co.,  all  of  whic  i  are 
street  names  for  Chase  Manhatts  a. 

Ford  listed  Oerlach  k  Co.,  Stuirt  tt 
Co.,  Thomas  tt  Co.,  and  King  &  C  »..  all 
of  which  are  street  name  for  Firs  Na- 
tional City  Bank. 

Mobil  listed  Carson  ti  Co.,  Ke  ly  & 
Co.,  Reing  k  Co.,  and  Shaw  k  Co.,  lU  of 
which  are  nominees — street  names  —for 
Morgan  Guaranty  Trust. 

I  would  point  out  here  that  the  ]  Nom- 
inee List  issued  by  the  American  S<  ciety 
of  Corporate  Secretaries — and  pubnshed 
as  Part  II  of  the  June  24,  1971,  Coi  crks- 
siONAL  Record — is  a  most  useful  -efer- 
ence  in  determining  the  identit  es  of 
stockholders  who  use  "nominee  i"  or 
"street  names,"  those  phantom  ere  itlons 
of  the  corporate  state  which  appa  -ently 
have  no  oflQces,  no  officers,  no  telei  hone. 
Mr.  President,  I  want  to  extenl  my 
thanks  and  congratulations  to  th(  four 
companies  which  voluntarily  dis  losed 
their  top  stockholders. 

I  was  somewhat  surprised  to  lea  m  of 
the  sharply  contrasting  disclosure  poli- 
cies of  major  industrial  corporationi .  The 
contrasting  policies  exist  even  with  a  in- 
dividual industrial  categories,  suoi  as 
automobiles  and  oil.  It  seems  to  me  that 
what  is  good  for  Ford  and  Chijrsler 
ought  to  be  good  for  General  Motors; 
that  what  is  good  for  Mobil  ought  o  be 
good  for  Texaco  and  Standard  O  J  of 
New  Jersey. 

If  stockholders,  customers,  and  pibllc 
officials  are  to  work  for  change  w  thin 
the  system  they  have  to  know  who  con- 
trols the  votes.  We  know  so  much  s  bout 
the  constituencies  of  New  Hampi  hire, 
Florida,  and  Wisconsin.  But  we  knc  w  so 
little  about  the  constituencies  of  the  cor- 
porate States  whose  decisions  have  r  luch 
greater  political,  economic,  enviroru  aen- 
tal,  and  social  consequence. 

The  data  I  have  received  so  far  s  lows 
an  extraordinary  concentration  of  p  )wer 
in  the  financial  community.  It  exi  ends 
horizontally  as  well  as  vertically.  £  Igler 
k  Co.,  which  is  actually  Manufacti  irers 
Hanover  Trust,  was  listed  as  a  prln  ;ipal 
stockholder  by  all  four  corpora  Ions 
which  disclosed  ownership. 

The  enforcement  of  law  and  ord  ir  in 
the  executive  suite  requires  disclosu  -e  of 
the  basic  facts  on  ownership  and  con- 
trol. I  would  remind  members  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  that  a  '  ehl- 
cle  for  obtaining  that  information  still 
awaits  its  attention.  It  is  Senate  B  eso- 
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lution  lis,  which  would  establish  a 
Special  Committee  To  Investigate  Eco- 
nomic and  Financial  Concentration. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanlmdlis  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Rbcoko  my 
correspondence  with  the  SEC,  the 
named  corporations,  and  a  staff  sum- 
mary. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FEUT7ABT  1,  1973. 

Hon.  WnjJAM  J.  Casxt, 

Chairman.  Securitiet  and  Exchange  Cotntnia- 
tion.  North  Capitol  Street.  Washington. 
D.O. 
Dkab  Mb.  Chaibmaw:  I  shall  appreciate  re- 
ceiving  copies   of   the   reported   thirty   top 
stockholders,  for  the  moet  recent  year  avail- 
able, for  each  of  the  companies  on  the  at- 
tached list. 
Thank  you. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Lex  MrrcAU'. 

Secukitixs  and  Exchange  Commission, 

Washington.  D.C..  March  1. 1972. 
Hon.  Lee  Mxtcalt, 

U.S.  Senate,  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations, Washington.  D.C. 
Dbae  Senator  Metcalt:  This  Is  with  refer- 
ence to  your  letter  of  February  1,  1972.  Tou 
wUl  recaU  my  assistant,  Mr.  Whitman,  haa 
talked  with  Mr.  Relnemer,  of  your  stafT,  about 
your  request  for  Information  and  has  advised 
that  the  Information  you  sought  Is  not  re- 
quired to  be  filed  with  the  Commission.  In 
accordance  with  Mr.  Relnemer's  request,  we 
enclose  copies  of  the  pertinent  portions  of 
annual  reports  filed  with  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  by  Burlington  Northern, 
Inc.,  The  Qreyhound  Corporation,  and  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  which  report^Jiave 
also  been  filed  with  this  CommlsslMfr^ 

Please  let  me  know  If  you^flave  further 
questions  with  respect  to  thla  matter^^ 
Sincerely  ^ 

WnxiAM  J.  Casxt. 

Chairman. 


April  25,  1972 


(Note. — ^The  following  letter  sent  to  Chief 
Executives  of  the  following  corporations: 
Oeneral  Motors  Corporation;  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  New  Jersey;  Ford  Motor  Com- 
pany; Oeneral  Electric  Company;  Interna- 
tional Business  Machines  Corporation;  Mobil 
on  Corporation;  Chrysler  Corporation;  Inter- 
national Telephone  &  Telegraph  Corporation; 
and  Texaco  Incorporated.) 

Maxch  11,  1973. 

Deak  Sik  :  I  shall  appreciate  receiving  a  list 
of  the  30  top  stockholders  in  your  company, 
and  the  amount  of  common  stock  each  holds. 
In  addition,  I  would  like  to  know  the  total 
number  of  voting  shares  of  common  stock. 

If  your  records  do  not  conveniently  Iden- 
tify the  actual  owner  of  the  stock,  the  street 
name  will  suffice. 

Very  truly  yours, 

LXEMETCALr, 

V.S.  Senator. 

Texaco,  Inc., 
New  York.  N.Y..  March  28.  1972. 
Hon.  Lee  Metcalf, 
U.S.  Senate, 

Committee  on  Govemm.ent  OperatUma, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Metcalp:  Tills  refers  to  your 
letter  of  March  11,  1972  addressed  to  Mr. 
Augustus  C.  Long  In  which  you  request  cer- 
tain Information  regarding  our  Company's 
stockholders.  For  your  Information.  Mr. 
Augustus  C.  Long  Is  no  longer  Chief  Execu- 
tive Officer  of  o\xi  Company.  He  retired  as 
such  on  December  31,  1971  and  la  now 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Board  of  Directors;  Mr.  Maurice  F. 
OranvlUe  la  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors and  Chief  Executive  Officer. 


We  must  advlae  that  w*  oonsldar  o\ir 
■tookholdera'  namea  and  stookhoUUiici  to  be 
prlvllflged  and  confldentlal  infonnatlon  to 
be  divulged  only  upon  a  showing  of  proper 
purpose  In  accordance  with  applicable  pro- 
vUtons  of  the  law.  No  such  purpose  la  Indi- 
cated by  your  letter,  and  we  mu*t  therefore 
reapectfully  decline  your  request. 

In  caae  It  may  be  of  assistance  to  you,  wt 
can  advise  that  as  of  February  1,  1972,  our 
Company  had  outstanding  274,385,268  aharea 
of  common  stock,  which  shares  were  held  by 
299,031  owners  of  record.  No  one  stockholder 
owned  as  much  as  1.6%  of  the  outstanding 
shares. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

WiLToao  R.  TOUNO, 
Senior    Vice    Preaident.    and    Oeneral 
Counsel. 

Intern ATiONAi.  Business 

Machinks  Corporation, 
ArmoTtJc.  N.Y..  March  23.  1972. 
Hon.  Lee  Metcalf, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Metcalf:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  March  11th  requesting  Infor- 
mation concerning  our  company's  stockhold- 
er records. 

We  can  answer  one  of  your  requests — the 
total  number  of  voting  shares  of  our  com- 
mon stock  Is  approximately  115.665,000. 

In  addition  you  asked  for  a  list  of  the  30 
top  stockholders  of  our  company.  We  con- 
sider Information  on  Individual  stock  hold- 
ings to  be  confldentlal,  and  that  we  have  a 
fiduciary  responsibility  to  our  stockholders 
to  protect  this  confidentiality.  For  example, 
the  By-laws  of  our  corporation  restrict  the 
availability  of  this  type  of  Information  evea 
to  our  own  stockholders.  One  of  the  restric- 
tions referred  to  In  our  By-laws  and  con- 
tained In  the  New  York  State  statutes  Is  that 
the  stockholder  must  show  a  purpose  In  re- 
questing such  Information  which  Is  In  the 
Interests  of  the  business  of  the  corporation. 

In  view  of  this,  if  you  are  willing  to  pro- 
vide us  with  the  purpoee  for  which  you  ate 
requesting  this  stockholder  Information,  we 
will  certainly  give  your  request  further  con- 
sideration. 

I  hope  you  will  understand  the  position 
I  feel  we  must  take  on  this  matter. 
Sincerely  yoxirs, 

J.  H.  Oraat, 

Secretary. 

Qxnexal  Motors  Corp., 
Detroit.  Mich..  AprU  12. 1972. 
Hon.  Lex  M>TCAi.r, 
U.S.  Seruite, 
Waahington,  DO. 

Dear  Skkatob  Metcalt:  Mr.  Oeratenbetf. 
who  currently  la  out  of  the  coxmtry  on  a 
buslneas  trip,  has  asked  me  to  thank  ycm 
for  your  letter  of  March  11  requesting  in- 
formation about  the  common  stock  and 
stockboldan  of  Oeneral  Motors  Ccaporatlon. 

As  of  December  31.  1971.  the  corporation 
had  Issued  387,804,380  shares  of  wwnmon 
stock.  Since  there  were  1,879,100  sliarM  In 
our  treasury,  the  number  of  ihares  out- 
standing on  that  date  waa  388,336,180.  This 
Informatioa  appears  on  pages  SO  and  81  of 
the  attached  1971  annual  report  for  Oeneral 
Motors  Oocpormtlon. 

You  also  requested  a  list  of  the  top  80 
stockholden  m  the  corpocation  along  with 
the  amount  of  ownmon  stock  htf  d  by  aadi. 
It  Is  our  policy  not  to  disclose  apedflo  in- 
formation concerning  individual  stoekhold- 
ers.  as  such  individuals  or  arganlxations 
may  regard  their  holdinga  as  a  matter  that 
ia  private  to  them.  However,  aiHna  geiMnl- 
iaed  data  regarding  the  owners  of  the  cor- 
poration appears  on  page  28  of  the  ^nwn^i 
report.  This  may  be  helpful  to  you.  I  am 
sure  you  wHl  find  much  other  useful  Infor- 
mation In  the  annual  report. 


AprH  25,  1972 


Also  attaBhsd  Is  a  oopy  of  a  booklet.  Oea- 
eral  Motors  FoUoles  and  FragreaB.  wlildi  I 
bdlCT*  will  be  erf  Interest  to  yoo. 

Thank  yon  tat  your  Interest  In  Oananl 
Motors. 

SInoarely. 

BoBBBT  r.  M*«m.f., 

Vice  Prealdent. 

Stamdaxo  On.  Co. 

or  New  Jerset, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  March  30,  1972. 
Senator  Lee  Metcalf, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Committee  on  Government  Operationa. 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  Metcalf:  In  replying  to  your 
letter  of  March  llth,  I  must  tell  you  that  it 
has  been  the  long  standing  praetloe  of  our 
management  not  to  disclose  holdings  of  in- 
dividual shareholders  to  persons  outside  the 
Company,  for  reasons  which  I  hope  you  will 
understand.  We  regard  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  Company  and  the  shareholder  as 
a  private  one,  somewhat  like  that  between  a 
bank  and  its  depositors  and.  In  the  absence 
of  some  legal  requirement,  would  not  wish 
to  be  guilty  of  disclosing  a  shareholder's  pri- 
vate affairs  for  the  purposes  of  third  parties. 
Normally,  of  course,  third  party  inquiries 
arise  out  of  marital  dUBculUeB,  creditors' 
claims,  or  Just  plain  curiosity  of  say  a  rela- 
tive or  a  newqmper  oolumnUrt.  I  fully  i^pre- 
clate  that  your  inquiry  must  have  a  sub- 
stantial purpoee  in  the  public  Interest.  Un- 
fortunately, we  have  been  unable  to  estab- 
lish any  satisfactory  dividing  line  between 
"good"  Inquiries  and  "bad"  Inqiilrles  and 
this  has  forced  us  to  decline  to  make  any 
voluntary  disclosure. 

I  can  tell  you  that  the  30  largest  share- 
holders of  this  corporation  all  happen  to  be 
Intermediary  holders,  for  the  most  part  the 
nominees  of  txuiks  who,  as  you  know,  bold  In 
their  custody  shares  for  a  variety  of  inves- 
tors— ^individuals,  estates,  mutual  funds, 
etc. — and  for  purposes  of  convenience  fre- 
quently lump  such  holdings  Into  one  or  more 
nominee  accounts.  Thus,  the  nominee  ac- 
counts has  title  to,  but  not  beneficial  owner- 
ship of,  the  shares  and  the  real  owners  are 
not  disclosed  to  the  Company. 

Our  largest  shareholder  accoxint  happens 
to  be  the  Trustee  of  o\ir  Thrift  P\md,  h<4ding 
shares  beneficially  owned  by  many  thousands 
of  employees  of  this  Con^>any  and  its  affi- 
liates. This  account  currently  holds  6.3  mil- 
lion sharea,  or  something  less  than  3%  of 
the  224,237,367  shares  outstanding  as  of 
December  31,  1971.  The  range  among  the  30 
largest  shareholders  is  from  this  largest  ac- 
count down  to  a  nominee  which  holds 
slightly  over  one-haJZ  million  shares,  or  lees 
than  2/10  of  1%.  TO  reiterate,  there  is  no 
account  among  the  30  largest,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Trustee,  which  appears  to  us 
to  be  anything  other  than  an  intermediary 
nominee  holder  for  a  bank  or  broker. 

I  regret  that  the  problems  touched  upon 
prevent  me  from  giving  you  all  of  the  exact 
information  you  requested.  I  trust  that  the 
information  which  I  have  provided  will  be  of 
use  to  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

M.  M.  Brisco, 

President. 

OxifSRAi.  Electric  Go., 
New  York.  N.Y..  AprU  3. 197Z. 
Senator  Lib  Mrcalf, 
UJS.  Senate. 
Waahington.  DX3. 

Deab  Sbnatob  Metcalf:  In  answer  to  your 
request  of  March  11  to  Mr.  Borch,  we  enclose 
a  listing  of  the  thirty  largest  share  owners  of 
record.  Tou  will  appreciate  that  most  ot  these 
are  nominee  accounts  for  banks,  funds  and 
other  institutions. 

As  you  know,  the  American  Society  of  Oor- 
pomte  Ssoretarles  prints  a  nominee  list  wblab 
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sbows  some  ot  the  Instltatloos  for  which  ths 
nnmlnsss  liold  sliarss.  Ws  would  have  no  In- 
tormatmn  as  to  who  the  hsnsllrtal  ownsts 
are  of  ths  shares  held  In  nominee  aocoonts. 
Very  truly  yours, 

OBaooBT  M.  Sheehak. 
Manager,  Investor  Relationa. 

OKIfEBAL  ELBCTBIC   CO.   SHABXOWNXB  ACCOXrMTS 

Number  of  shares  at  December  It,  1971 

Tepe  *  Oo.» 4,  993, 607 

Kane  *  Oo . 3, 737.680 

Cede  &  Oo.» 3. 833, 602 

CuddftOo 3.753.663 

Atwdl  ft  Oo 3,800.912 

Sigler  k  Co 3, 101. 648 

King  ft  Oo 1, 416. 403 

Bamett  ft  Oo 1.831,860 

Merrill  Lynch 1,036,041 

Anderson  ft  Oo. . 970, 813 

Stuart  ft  Oo 960, 186 

Don  ft  Oo 980, 066 

Eddy  ft  Oo 848,086 

Bird  ft  Oo 819, 074 

Don  ft  Oo 801, 300 

Bost  ft  Oo 792, 979 

Bmp  ft  Oo 759. 210 

Mac  ft  Oo 760. 162 

Saxon  ft  Oo 738. 904 

Steere  ft  Oo 673, 166 

How  ft  Oo 672,626 

Brown  Brothers  HanUnao 662, 174 

Hare  ft  Oo 660. 100 

SiOkeld  ft  Co 643, 970 

TTussal  ft  CO 642,688 

Pero  ft  Oo 642,000 

Way  ft  Oo 639,116 

CuylOT  ft  Oo 621, 100 

A.  A.  Welsh  ft  Oo 616, 380 

Olen  ft  Oo 606,080 

Credit  Suisse 603, 668 

^4316.894  shares  held  for  aooount  of  ths 
Trustees  ot  Oeneral  Electric  SavlngB  and  Se- 
curity Trust. 

*  Deposits  in  Central  Oertiflcate  Service  by 
participating  Institutlans.  As  reported  by 
Stock  Cleanng  Corporation,  this  represents 
holdings  of  188  partldpantB. 

MOBIL  On.  COBP., 

New  York,  N.Y.,  March  17, 1972. 
Hon.  Lee  Metcalf. 
United  States  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senatob  Metcalf:  In  response  to 
your  letter  of  March  11.  1073  addressed  to 
Rawlelgh  Warner.  Jr..  Chief  Executive  Officer. 
Mobil  Oil  Cocporation,  I'm  pleased  to  en- 
close a  list  of  the  SO  largest  stockholdms  of 
MobU  OU  OciporaUon.  This  is  the  list  ss 
of  Febniary  7,  1973,  the  moet  recent  date  for 
which  that  Infonnatlon  is  now  available. 
The  first  name  listed  in  each  case  Is  the  rec- 
ord owner.  In  thoee  cases  where  the  record 
owner  is  known  to  us  to  be  a  "nominee",  we 
have  also  listed  immediately  under  the  rec- 
ord owner's  name  the  name  of  the  principal 
or  fidtidary. 

In  response  to  the  other  question  In  your 
letter,  the  number  of  voting  securities  ot  ttM 
Oorp<»«tlon  outstanding  was  101.667.404 
shsres  ss  of  February  11,  1073,  all  of  one 
class  and  each  having  one  vote. 
Very  truly  yours, 

OaOBOB   A.    BiBBBLL, 

Oeneral  Counsel  A  Secretary. 

Thirty  largest  atockholders  as  of 
February  7, 1972 

Number 
Registration:  of  shares 

Pitt  ft  Co.,  Bankers  Trust  Co.,  New 

York,  N.T 6,381,801 

Kane  and  Co.,  Chase  Manhattan 

Bank,  N.A.,  New  York.  N.Y 3.661.000 

Cudd   ft   Co.,   Chase   Manhattan 

Bank.  N.A.,  New  Ttwk,  N.T 3.00T.401 

Cede  and  Co.,  Stock  Clearing  Ooip. 

New  York,  N.Y 3,848,806 
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MObU  OU  OorpcraUon,  New  York. 

N.Y. 1,480.077 

Carson  ft  Co..  Morgan  Ouaranty 

Trust  Co.,  New  Ycffk,  N.Y 1, 188.407 

Nabank  and  Co.,  National  Bank  of 

Tulsa,  Tulsa.  Okla 1.084.008 

Trusaal  ft  Co..  National  Bank  of 

Detroit.  Detroit,  Mich 914.465 

Pace  ft  Co.,  MeUon  Natl.  Bk.  ft  Tt. 

Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 877,644 

Sigler  ft  Co.,  Manufacturers  Han- 
over Trust  Co.,  New  York,  N.T—  827, 811 
Brad  ft  Co.,  First  Natl.'  City  Bank. 

New  Tork,  NY 798,888 

Northern  Natural  Oas  Co.,  c/o  J.  O. 

Plourde,   2223   Dodge   Street. 

Omaha,   Nebraska 733,000 

Kelly  and  Co.,  Morgan  Ouaranty 

Tr.  Co.  of  N.Y.,  New  York,  N.Y..  878, 888 
Anderson   and   Co.,  The  ndelity 

Bank.  PhUadelpbla.  Pa 662,369 

Reing  and  Co.,  Morgan  Guaranty 

Trust   Co.   of   N.Y.,   New   York, 

N.Y.    683,608 

Cross  ft  Co.,  First  Pennsylvania 

Banking  ft  Tr.  Co.,  Philadelphia, 

Pa.   — 626,313 

Steere  ft  Co.,  Olrard  Trust  Bank. 

Philadelphia.  Pa 619.487 

Batrus  &  Co.,  Bankers  Trust  Co.. 

New  York.  N.Y 620,693 

Bmp  ft  Co.,  Eburls  Trust  ft  Sav. 

Bank,  Chicago,  ni 507,526 

Atwell  ft  Co.,  umted  States  Tr.  Co. 

of  N.Y.,  New  York,  N.Y 478, 188 

Shaw  &  Co.,  Morgan  Ouaranty  It. 

Co.  of  N.Y.,  New  York,  N.Y 484.044 

King  and  Co.,  First  Nat.  City  Bank. 

New  York.  N.Y _      484.634 

Dean  &  Davis,  Wilmlngt<Hi  TT.  Co.. 

WUmlngton,  Delaware 438,400 

Saxon  tt  Co..  Provident  Natl.  Bank. 

Philadelphia,  Pa 424, 768 

The   Sealy  ft   Smith   Foundation 

for  the  John  Sealy  Hospital,  200 

University      Blvd.,      Galveston, 

Texas 400,000 

Jenkins   &   Co.,   Chemical   Bank. 

New  York,  N.Y 893,  601 

The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  So- 
ciety of  the  U.S.,  1285  Avenue 

of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y-  877, 100 
Bamett  ft  Co.,  Bankers  Trust  Co.. 

New  York,  N.Y 372,730 

HeU  &  Co.,  United  States  Tt.  Oo. 

of  N.Y.,  New  York,  N.Y 869,869 

Perc  ft  Co.,  Northwestern  Natl.  Bk. 

of     Minneapolis,     Minneapolis, 

Minn.    844,800 


Fobs  Motob  Oo., 
Dearborn,  Mich,  March  2>,  1972. 
Hon.  Lee  Mxtcalf, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Waahington.  D.C. 

Deab  Senatob  Metcalf:  Mr.  Ford  has 
asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  Msr^  11 
requesting  a  list  of  the  top  80  holders  of 
Common  Stock  of  the  Company  and  the 
number  of  shares  held  by  each. 

For  reasons  that  I  am  sure  you  will  under- 
stand. It  is  our  policy  to  keep  information 
about  our  stockholders  confidential,  except 
as  public  disclosure  may  be  required  by  law 
or  regulation.  Under  Delaware  law,  the  list 
of  stockholders  is  available  for  Inspection 
by  a  stockholder,  but  only  subject  to  the 
protective  provisions  of  the  statute.  In  this 
instance,  however,  in  view  of  your  request, 
we  have  prepared  and  are  enclosing  the  list 
you  sought. 

January  31,  1973,  the  record  date  for  ouz 
first  quarter  dividend,  was  the  date  used 
to  cooopile  the  data.  On  that  date  there  were 
76,101,318  shares  ot  Ford  Motor  Oompany 
Ocmmon  Stock  outstanding. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Sn>NET  KzLLT.  Secretary. 
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ao  TOP  BBABXHOLmBS — COMMOX  •fOOl 

Share*  Held  a*  of  Jim.  31,  1972 
Orth  ft  Oo.,>  P.O.  Box.  1310,  De- 
troit,   Michigan 9,1424166 

Oudd  it  Co.,  %  The  Chaae  Man- 
hattan Bank.  P.O.  Box  ISM 
Church    Street    Station,    New 

York.  New  York l,944.}wa 

Cede  &  Co..*  %  Stock  Clearing 
Corp.,  Box  ao  Bowling  Orecn 
StaUon.  New  York,  New  York..  1, 386^666 
WlUlam  Ac  Co..  %  The  Bank  of 
New  York,  Bank  Window  Church 
Street  SUtlon,  New  York,  New 

York — l,194|74e 

Merrill  Lynch  Pierce  Fenner  ft 
Smith,  Inc.,  70  Pine  Street,  New 

York,  New  York.. 0a8|863 

Emp  ft  Co.,  %  Trust  Dept.  Harrla 
Trust  ft  SaTlngs  Bank,  115  West 
Monroe     Street,     Chicago,     H- 

llnou 806^16 

Bark  ft  Co.,  %  State  Street  Bank  ft 
Trust  Co.,  P.O.  Box  5000,  Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts 8034200 

Bamett  ft  Co.,  %  Bankers  Trust 
Co.,  Box  704,  Church  Street 
Station.  New  York.  New  York 

Kane  ft  Co.,  c/o  The  Chase  Man- 
hattan Bank.  P.  O.  Box  1508 
Church  Street  Station,  New 
Ytwk,   New  York 

Oerlach  ft  Co.,  c/o  First  National 
City  Bank.  20  Exchange  Place, 
New  York,  New  York 

Stuart  ft  Co.,  c/o  nrst  National 
City  Bank,  20  Exchange  Place, 
New  York,  New  York 

Osraon  ft  Co.,  c/o  Morgan  Guar- 
anty Trust  Co.  P.  O.  Box  491 
Ch\uxh  Street  Station,  New 
York,  New  York 

Relng  ft  Co.,  c/o  Morgan  Guar- 
anty TraSt  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  491 
Church  Street  Station,  New 
York,  New  York 630|! 

Pace  ft  Co.,  c/o  Mellon  National 
Bank  and  lYust  Co.,  P.  O.  Box 
926,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 679 

Touchstone  ft  Co.,  c/o  State  Street 
Bank  ft  Trrist  Co.,  Investment 
Co.  Dept..  P.  O.  Box  351,  Boston. 
Maesachusetta    567, 

Perc  ft  Co.,  c/o  Trust  Dept.  Safe- 
keeping Dlv.,  Northwestern  Na-  \ 
tlonal     Bank     of    Minneapolis,           J 
Mlnnespc^ls,  Minnesota 554' 

Thomas  ft  Co.,  c/o  First  National 
City  Bank,  20  Exchange  Place, 
New  York.  New  York 48S|I 

Ttude  ft  Co.,  c/o  Continental 
Bank,  Trust  Securities  OIt.  Lock 
Box  835,  Chicago,  UllnoU. 46^1 

Ford  Motor  Company  * 44S 

Carothers  ft  Clark,  %  Bank  of  Del- 
aware, Box  1910,  Wilmington. 
Delaware    402|100 

Slgler  ft  Co..  %  Manufacturers 
Hanover  Trust  Co.,  New  York. 
New  York 366|966 

Flnat  ft  Co.,  %  First  National 
Bank  of  Chicago,  38  S.  Dearborn 
Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 378|967 

R.  J.  Thomas  tc  Company.  %  Re- 
public National  Bank  of  Dallas. 
P.O.  Box  2716,  Dallas,  Texas 854|806 

King  ft  Co.,  %  First  National  City 
Bank,  20  Exchange  Place,  New 
York,  New  York 334|242 

Var  ft  Co.,  %  1st  National  Bank. 
Att  Trust  Dept.,  BClnneapoIlB. 
Minnesota 820, 

Harvard  ft  Co.,  %  The  New  Eng- 
land Trust  Co.  of  Boston.  Boa- 
ton,  Massachusetts 297." 

The  Aetna  Casualty  and  Surety 
Company,  %  Securities  Section 
Cashier's  Dept.,  151  Farmlngton 
Ave.,  Hartford.  Connecticut 294. 
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Myers  ft  Co.,  %  Custodian  Services 
Dept.,  State  Street  Bank  ft  Trust 
Oc  P.O.  Box  5006,  Boston,  Mas- 
saohuaetU 294.400 

Dean  ft  Davis,  %  Wilmington 
Tnist  Co.,  WUmlngton.  Dela- 
ware        286,800 

Olen  ft  Co..  %  Trtist  Dept.  First 
National  Bank  of  Chicago,  Chi- 
cago, niinoU 288.520 

*llils  Is  the  nominee  for  the  Company's 
Savings  and  Stock  Investment  Plan  for  Sal- 
aried Employees.  All  these  shares  are  held 
In  trust  for  the  benefit  ofjMtrtioipating  em- 
ployees. 

'This  is  a  stock  clearing  corporation  es- 
tablished by  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

'Treasury  shares;  cannot  be  TOted. 


Chbtblbx  Cobp., 

April  5,  197Z. 
Hon.  Lxx  MxTCALP, 

VS.    Senate,    Committee    on    Oovemment 
Operations,  Washington,  DC. 
DxAX  Senator  Metcalt:  Per  your  request 
to  our  Preeldent,  Mr.  John  J.  Rlccardo.  I  en- 
cloee  a  list  showing  the  thirty  top  stockhold- 
ers of  Chrysler  Corporation  as  of  February  25, 
1972,  the  record  date  for  our  Annual  Meet- 
ing, and  the  number  of  shares  of  common 
stock  each  holds.  As  of  that  date,  there  were 
outstanding  a  total  of  61.128.876  Shares  of 
Chrysler  Corporation  common  stock. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Paul  A.  Hsinxn, 
Associate  General  Counsel 

and  Secretary. 

LIST  OP  8TOCKHOLDEI8  AND  NUMBKX  OP  SHAXXS 
HXLO 

Cede  ft  Co.,  Box  20  Bowling  Green 

Station,  New  York,  New  York..  6, 179, 144 

National  Bank  of  Detroit  as  Trus- 
tee exg.  w/Chrysler  Corp.  dtd 
5/18/66  Trust  Dept.  NaU.  Bank 
Detroit,  P.  O.  Box  222  Detroit, 
Michigan.. 6,044,884 

Kane  ft  Co.,  c/o  Chase  Manhat- 
tan Bank.  P.  O.  Box  1508.  New 
Ycwk,  New  York 1,269,433 

Merrill  Lynch  Pierce  Fenner  ft 
SnUth,  70  Pine  Street,  New 
York,  New  York 1,120,927 

Pitt  ft  Co.,  c/o  Bankers  Trust  Co., 
Box  2444  Chruoh  St.  Station, 
New  York,  New  York 808,016 

Harwood  ft  Co.,  c/o  State  St.  Bank 
ft  Trust  Co.,  P.  o.  Box  5006,  Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts 679,800 

Cudd  ft  Co..  c/o  The  Chase  Man- 
hattan Bank.  P.  O.  Box  1508, 
New  York.  New  York 609,543 

Perc  ft  Co.,  c/o  Northwestern  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Minneapolis.  7th 
ft  Marquette  Ave.,  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota    500,000 

Chine  ft  Co..  c/o  State  St.  Bank  ft 
Trust  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  361  O.P.O., 
Boston.  Massachusetts 363,900 

Oerlach  ft  Co.,  c/o  First  National 
City  Bank,  20  Exchange  Place, 
New  York.  New  York 337,663 

Credit  Suisse.  8  Paradeplats,  Zu- 
rich. Swltaerland 318.443 

Loeb  Rhodes  ft  Co..  42  Wall  Street, 

New  York.  New  York 312,888 

The  Comptroller  of  the  State  of 
New  York  ITF  the  Common 
Retirement  Fund,  Atten.:  Dir. 
of  Retirement  Accts.,  Gov.  Al- 
fred E.  Smith  Ofc.  Bldg.,  Albany, 
New  York 968.000 

Soclete  de  Banque  Suisse  Basle. 
Switzerland  388,783 

Egger  ft  Co..  c/o  The  Chaae  Man- 
hattan Bank,  P.O.  Box  1606,  New 
York.  New  York 367,976 

Hare  ft  Co.,  c/o  Bank  of  New  York 
a/o  83803,  P.O.  Box  1864,  Mew 
York,  New  York 350,174 
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Slgler  ft  Co.,  c/o  Manufacturers 
Hanover  Trust  Co.,  850  Park 
Ave.,  New  York,  New  York. 317. 168 

Brown  Bros.  Harrlman  ft  Co.,  50 

WaU  St.,  New  York,  New  York..      316. 189 

Montreal  Trust  Co.,  Trustee  of  the 
Thrift-Stock  Ownership  Savinvs. 
Program  for  Salaried  Knployees, 
of  Chrysler  Corporation  Ltd.,  15 
King  Street,  West,  Toronto  On- 
tario, Canada 305,910 

Gunthar  ft  Co..  15  Nassau  Steet. 

New  York,  New  Yot* 304.517 

Chetco,  36  Congress  St.,  Boston, 
Mssaachusetts 

Don  ft  Co.,  P.O.  Box  348,  Kansas 
City,  Missouri 200,000 

Douglass  ft  Co.,  P.O.  Box  3010 
Church  St.  Station,  New  York, 
New  York 300,000 

Weston  ft  Co..  c/o  First  National 
Bank  of  Boston,  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts        300,000 

Union  Bank  of  Switaerland,  Zur- 
ich, Swltserland 178,808 

Bansoo  ft  Co.,  44  Kin^i  Street, 
Weet,  Toronto  Ontario,  Canada.      168. 374 

Hurley  ft  Co.,  c/o  First  National 
City  Bank,  20  Exchange  PI..  New 
York,  New  York 167.838 

Hemfar  ft  Co.,  c/o  Bankers  IVust 
Co..  P.O.  Box  2444  Chxirch  St. 
SUUcm,  New  York,  New  York..       162, 300 

O'NeUl  ft  Co..  Mutual  Funds  Dept. 
A.,  P.O.  Box  11028.  New  Yoric. 
New  York 160,000 

First  National  Bank  of  Denver  as 
ttee  u-agr-o-tr  wf  founders,  P.O. 
Box  5828  attn:  Trust  Dept 147, 773 

Common  Stock  HoutiNas  bt  Banks  and  Nsw 
YoBx  Srocx  ExcHANox  in  Crktslkk,  ^»o, 

MOBIX.  AND  GBNXIAL  ELXCTSIC 
total  NT7MBKB  OP  SHAXXS  OP  COMMON  STOCK 

Chrysler 51,  lag.  876 

'*>«'<* 78,101,318 

M**" 101,567.404 

General  Electric 182.122,816 

NX7MBXB  OP  anAMT^  HXLD  BT  TOP 
SO  STOCKROLDKBS 

With  percentage  of  total 

Chrysler  (41%) 21,084,004 

Ford  (85%) 26,824,256 

Mobil  (28%) 29,466,548 

General  Electric  (21%) 38,404,782 

NTTMBXa  OP  SHABXS  HXLD  BT  BANKS  INCLT7DXD 
AMONG  TOP  30  AND  NXW  TOXK  STOCK  XX- 
CHANOX 

With  percentage  0/  total 

caurysler    (89%) 19,943,069 

Po«l  (38%) 26,157,064 

MObU  (26%) 26.486,866 

General  Electric  (19.6% ) 35, 986, 462 

NOMBXB  OP  SHABXS  HXLD  BT  TRX  NXW  TOBK 
STOCK  XXCHANGK  THBOUOR  TTS  WHOLLY 
OWNXD  SUBSmZAXT,  STOCK  CLXAXINO  OOBPOBA- 
TION.  WHICH  OSXS  THB  NOMINXX  "CXDX  * 
CO." 

Chrysler g,  179, 144 

l^** 1,286,666 

MobU  2,848.806 

General  Electric 2,882.603 

NUMBXa  OP  SHABXS  HXLD  BT  BANKS  LSSTXD  IN 
TOP  30  (NOMINXX  OR  STREXT  NAMES  USB)  BT 
BANKS  ABB  LISTH>  AS  THXT  APPEAR  ON  XACH 
COMPANT  BXPOBT)  : 

Chaae  Manhattan 
Chrysler: 

Kane  ft  Co 1, 309, 433 

Cudd  ft  Co 609,543 

Bgger  ft  Co 267,976 

Total    2,036,952 

Ford: 

Cudd  ft  Co 1,944,002 

Kane  ft  Co 701,454 

Total 2,645,456 
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Mobil: 

IfMM  at  CO 2, 661. 000 

Cudd  ft  Co 3,607.401 

Total   6,268,491 

General  Electric: 

ycmnt,  ft  Co 8, 727, 680 

Cudd  ft  00 _ 2, 752.  552 

Ttotal  6,480,132 

Baiikert  Trust 

Chrysler: 

PiU  ft  Co .-  808.016 

Hemfar  ft  Oo 166, 300 

Total 960.316 

Ford:   Bamett  ft  Co 740,800 

Mobil: 

Pitt  ft  Co 6.281,301 

Batrus  ft  Co 520,592 

Bamett  ft  Co 872,720 

Total 6,174,613 

General  Electric: 

Bamett  ft  Oo 1,321,860 

Eddy  ft  Co 848, 036 

Salkeld  ft  Co 643. 970 

Total  2,813,366 

Firtt  National  City  Bank 

Chrysler: 

Gerlach  ft  Co 837,663 

Hurley  ft  Co 167,533 

Total   1,279,225 

Ford: 

Gerlach  ft  Co 673,726 

Stuart  ft  Oo 670,220 

Thomas  ft  Co 482,500 

King  ft  Co 884,242 

Total  2,160.688 

Mobil: 

Brad  ft  Co 708,683 

BUng  ft  Oo 434,624 

Total   .-  1,283,307 

General  Electric: 

King  ft  Co 1,416,402 

Stuart  ft  Oo 950, 186 

Total  2,866,688 

Manufaeturert  Hanover  Trust 

Chrysler:  Slgler  ft  Oo 217, 162 

Ford:   Slgler  ft  Oo 886,956 

MobU:  Slgler  ft  Co 827,811 

General  Electric: 

Slgler  ft  Co a,  101. 643 

Blid  ft  Co 819,074 

Total  2.920,717 

Bank  of  Hew  York 
Chrysler: 

Hara  ft  Oo 280, 174 

CNein  ft  Oo 160.000 

Totol 400,174 

Fbrd:  Williams  ft  Oo 1. 194, 729 

G«ieral  Bleotrlc: 

Hare  ft  Co 660, 109 

Way  ft  Co 639, 116 

Total   1,279,225 

Morgan  Ouarantt  Trust  Co. 

Chrysler: 

Douglass  ft  Co 200,000 

Ford: 

Carson  ft  Oo 664,586 

Relng  ft  Co 630.820 

Total 1.284,906 

MobU: 

Oarson  ft  Oo 1. 183, 497 

KeUy  ft  Co 673,399 

Being  ft  Co 633,606 

Shaw  ft  Co 464,044 

Total 2,964,546 
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General  Electric: 

Tepe  ft  Oo 4,998.507 

United  States  Trust  Oo.  of  New  York 

MobU: 

AtweU  ft  Co 473, 189 

369.869 

Total 838,048 

General  Electric: 
AtweU  ft  Co. 2, 309, 912 

Chemical  Bank 
MobU: 
Jenkins  ft  Co 393,591 

Northwestern  National  Bank  of  Minneapolit 

Chrysler: 

Perc  ft  Oo— 600,000 

Ford: 

Perc  ft  Co 651,200 

MobU: 

Perc  ft  Co -  344,300 

General  Electric: 

Perc  ft  Co ._  642,000 

lyjtal 2,217,497 

First  National  Bank  {Minneapolis) 

Ford: 

Var  ft  Co 320,000 

State  Street  Bank  A  Trust 
Chrysler: 

Harwood  ft  Co 676,300 

Chine  ft  Co 363,900 

Total 1.043,200 

Ford: 

Bark  ft  Co 802,200 

Touchstone  ft  Co 567,500 

Myers  ft  Co 294,400 

Total 1,654,100 

First  National  Bank  of  Boston 
Chrysler: 

Don  ft  Co 200,000 

Weston  ft  Co 200,000 

Total 400,000 

General  Electric: 
Don  ft  Co 801,200 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Co. 
General  Electric: 

Boston  ft  Co 792,979 

New  England  Trust  of  Boston 
Ford: 
Harvard  ft  Co 297,188 

Notional  Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston 
Chryslw: 
Chetco 200,000 

Mellon  National  Bank  A  Trust 
Ford: 

Pace  ft  Co 579,791 

MobU: 

Pace  ft   Co.. 887.544 

General  Electric: 

Mac  ft  Co 750, 162 

Total 1,937,500 

Girant   Trust  Bartk   (Philadelphia) 
MobU: 

Steore  ft  Co 619,487 

General  Electric: 
Steere  ft  Oo 673, 155 

The   FideUty   Bank    (Philadelphia) 
MobU: 

Anderson  ft  Co 662, 259 

General  Electric: 

Anderson  ft  Co 970,813 

Provident  National  Bank  (Philadelphia) 
MobU: 

Saxon  ft  Co 424, 763 

General  Electric: 

Saxon  ft  Co 738,904 

American  Bank  de  Trust  of  Pennsylvania 
General  Electric: 

Cuyler  ft  Co 621.100 

First  Pennsylvania  Banking  A  Trust  Co. 
MobU: 

Cross  ft  Co 626. 812 
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Harris  Trust  and  Savings  Bank  (Chicago) 
Ford: 

Emp  ft  Co 805,616 

MobU: 

Emp  ft  Oo 507,525 

General  Electric: 

Emp  ft  Co 759,310 

First  National  Bank  of  Chicago 
Ford: 

Flnat  ft  Co 378,967 

Olen  ft  Co 283,630 

Total    662,487 

General  Electric: 
Olen  ft  Co 606,980 

Northern  Trust  Co.  (Chicago) 
General  Electric: 

How  ft  Co 672,526 

Continental  Bank  (Chicago) 
Ford: 
Trude  ft  Co 452,640 

Wilmington  Trust 
MobU: 

Dean  ft  Davis 433,400 

Ford: 

Dean  ft  Davis 285,300 

Bank  of  Delaware 
Ford: 
Carothers  ft  Clark 402, 100 

National  Bank  of  Detroit 

Chrysler    6,044,884 

MobU: 

Trussal  ft  Co _  914  405 

General  Electric: 

Ttiissel  ft  Co. 642,533 

Jf  anu/acturer*  Bank  of  Detroit 
Ford: 

Orth  ft  Oo. 9,142,166 

Cleveland  Trust 
General  Electric: 

A.  A.  Welsh  ft  Co. 616,  289 

National  Bank  of  Tulsa 
MobU: 
Nabank  ft  Co 1,034,008 

Hepublic  National  Bank  of  Dallas 
Ford: 

R.  J.  Thomas  ft  Co. 354, 806 

First  National  Bank  of  Denver 
Chrysler    147,773 

Credit  Suisse 

Chrysler   318.443 

General  Electric 602,553 

Societe  de  Banque  Suisse 
Chrysler    258,782 

Union  Bank  of  Switzerland 
Chrysler 178,803 

Swiss  Bank  Corporation 
Chrysler: 

GuntherftCo 204,517 

Montreal  Triut  Co. 
Chrysler    205,910 

BanAc  of  Nova  Scotia 
Chrysler: 
Bansco  ft  Co. 168,274 


SENIOR  CmZENS  AND 
MEDICARE 


HON.  RICHARD  G.  SHOUP 

OP  MONTANA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  25.  1972 

Mr.  SHOUP.  Mr.  Speaker,  certainly  the 
medicare  program  which  was  enacted  by 
the  Congress  In  1966,  by  Public  Law  89- 
97.  has  been  one  of  the  most  beneficial 
programs  to  the  people  of  this  Nation, 
and  I  might  say  that  for  a  program  which 
covers  most  of  our  senior  citizens,  indi- 
viduals over  65.  and  affects  every  form 
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of  health  care  provided  through  pn  fes- 
Bloual  physicians  and  our  Nation's  h(  spl 
tals,  it  has  been  quite  successful. 

However,  it  has  not  been  without  real 
and  serious  problems,  many  of  whlcb  are 
still  of  great  concern  to  the  elder! '  of 
this  Nation. 

For  one  thing,  the  system  as  desii  aed 
has  resulted  in  very  poor  commuzmca- 
tion  between  the  aged  person,  the  doclors, 
the  hospitals,  and  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration. It  is  difUcult  for  our  se  tlor 
citizens  to  understand  the  myriac  of 
regulations  which  they  are  require<  to 
comply  with  in  seeltlng  and  securing  n  ed- 
Ical  attention,  especially  admlssioi  to 
health  facilities.  The  systei»  provldej  for 
deductibles  which  are  required  to  be 
paid  before  the  program  takes  over.  1  oth 
for  treatment  by  physicians  and  forf  in- 
patient hospital  care.  As  an  example,  the 
current  deductible  for  inpatient  hosj  Ital 
care  is  $60.  Thus,  when  a  person  is  adi  fit- 
ted tc  the  hospital,  the  hospital  e  lUst 
ascertain  whether  the  patient  has  i  ire- 
vlously  paid  for  care  in  that  amount  i  nd. 
If  not,  require  payment  or  arrangen  ent 
for  payment  on  behalf  of  the  patiec  ;. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  more  than  lalf 
of  the  patients  covered  by  social  secu  -ity 
have  been  admitted,  treated,  and  Us- 
charged  before  it  is  possible  to  estah  ish 
the  status  of  the  deductible.  This  is  not 
only  a  difBcult  problem  to  explain  to  the 
aged,  but  it  involves  a  highly  exper  Ive 
administrative  operation  to  detem  Ine 
whether  such  deductible  has  been  i  lid. 

Certainly,  some  better  system  mus  be 
worked  out.  It  has  been  suggested  '  lat 
changing  the  system  to  provide  for  afae- 
ductible  for  each  admission  to  the  ifcs- 
pital,  plus  possibly  a  small  copaymentiror 
each  day  of  hospitalization  or  a  complete 
system  of  coinsurance  would  much  1  et- 
ter  serve  both  the  Government  and  Jie 
medicare  patient.  The  patient  wc  ild 
know  exactly  what  his  obligation  is  i  nd 
similarly  the  hospital  would  be  abU  to 
handle  the  admissions  without  the  s  ri- 
ous  tlme-consimiing  efforts  of  checl  lug 
out  the  deductibles  with  the  intenn  di- 
ary and/or  with  the  Social  Security  id- 
ministration.  In  addition,  I  am  infodhed 
that  such  a  change  would  save  mivons 
of  dollars  in  administrative  costs. 

Another  area  of  serious  concern 
senior  citizens  is  the  so-called  s 
mental  medical  program  or  "Pa 
benefits.  This  covers  medical  expi 
outside  of  a  health  facility.  Here 
deductibles  are  required  and  m 
ascertained  in  almost  every  instanc 
fore  the  benefits  can  be  determined 
ther,  for  this  progrram.  the  ««ed 
of  the  Nation  are  required  to  pa 
monthly  premium,  which  will  reach  $ 
on  July  1.  This  is  very  confusing  to 
medicare  patients  and  seems  comple 
imwarranted. 

There  is  no  good  reason  why  this  bei 
fit  should  not  be  covered  imder  the  bf 
medicare  program  so  that  it  could  be  pi  J- 
paid  during  the  working  years  of  the  1 1- 
dlvidual  to  the  same  extent  as  the  "Pa  rt 
A"  or  hospital  benefits.  The  combining  )f 
"Parts  A  and  B"  of  the  medicare  progra  n 
would  be  a  great  benefit  to  all  of  the  ( i- 
derly  and  would  eliminate  the  tremei 
dous  administrative  problems  that  no  n 
exist  In  the  Part  B  segment  of  the  pr  - 
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gram.  It  would  also  eliminate  the  pay- 
ment of  a  separate  premium  which  Is 
a  real  burden  on  our  elderly.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  medicare  covers  less  thim  45 
percent  of  the  average  senior  citizens 
health  bill.  It  may  be  of  course  that  some 
contribution  to  the  social  security  fund 
from  general  revenues  would  be  Justified 
to  provide  this  benefit. 

I  hear  constantly  too  of  the  difficulties 
in  the  cxurent  program  in  attempting  to 
secure  care  subsequent  to  acute  care  in 
a  hospital.  The  medicare  program  pro- 
vides for  admissions  to  extended  care  fa- 
cilities, for  rehabilitation  services,  and 
for  home  health  services.  However,  the 
regulations  apparently  are  so  limiting  in 
their  application  as  to  deny  these  bene- 
fits in  a  great  niunber  of  cases.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  many  hospitals  who 
were  enthusiastic  about  the  extended 
care  facilities  designed  to  provide  an 
ambulatory  type  care,  and  thus  reduce 
substantially  the  cost  of  institutional 
care  have  become  so  discouraged  with  the 
substantial  retroactive  denial  of  pay- 
ments for  patients  moved  into  those  fa- 
cilities, that  they  are  converting  such 
beds  to  acute  care,  thus  eliminating  the 
possibility  of  very  substantial  savings  to 
the  program.  While  it  is  realized  that 
care  must  be  taken  to  assure  that  pa- 
tients moved  into  the  extended  care  fa- 
cility still  require  Institutional  care  and 
are  not  retained  in  such  facilities  when 
they  could  be  at  home,  still  the  records 
are  full  of  cases  of  denial  of  payment 
where  it  would  seem  highly  improbable 
that  the  patients  could  be  cared  for  at 
home.  And  the  doctors,  recognizing  their 
duty  to  the  patient,  consequently  must 
keep  the  patient  in  the  acute  care  facil- 
ity in  many  such  instances  to  assure 
complete  recovery.  Frankly,  I  think  this 
whole  area  of  extended  care  needs  re- 
vising. I  am  convinced  that  this  mode 
of  care  presents  a  real  possibility  of  pro- 
viding the  type  of  care  needed  at  great 
savings  to  the  program.  I  further  feel 
that  the  program  could  be  advanced  and 
extended  by  eliminating  the  3-day  re- 
quirement of  inpatient  hospital  care  now 
required  to  be  eligible  for  care  an  In  ex- 
tended care  facility  or  for  home  health 
care. 

I  am  also  concerned  that  the  medi- 
care program  is  not  available  to  many 
of  our  elderly  and  I  would  think  that  we 
have  reached  the  time  when  the  act 
should  be  extended  to  aU  persons  over  65 
irrespective  of  whether  they  have  earned 
eligibility  under  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration. I  would  also  feel  that  the 
program  should  be  extended  to  cover 
prescription  drugs  at  least  on  a  limited 
basis.  It  is  my  imderstanding  that  in 
many  cases  of  the  chronically  ill  senior 
citizens  their  prescription  drug  costs 
will  nm  as  high  as  $500  or  $1,000  per 
year.  Such  costs  place  too  great  a  bur- 
den on  the  limited  income  of  so  many 
of  our  aged. 

Mr.  Speaker,  HH.  1.  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Amendments  Act  of  1971,  which  has 
passed  the  House  and  is  now  pending 
with  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
would  accomplish  some  of  my  sugges- 
tions. I  would  hope  that  the  Senate  com- 
mittee will  consider  further  amend- 
ments along  the  lines  which  I  have  sug- 
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gested  and  that.  If  they  do.  that  such 
amendments  would  be  accqited  by  the 
House  in  conference  on  the  bill. 

Included  in  HJl.  1,  is  a  provtsian.  sec- 
tion 232,  which  would  aUow  the  States 
to  set  a  lower  level  of  reimbursement  for 
services  provided  poor  citizens  than  the 
level  of  relmbiu-sement  provided  imder 
the  medicare  formula,  liiis  provision  if 
allowed  to  pass  could  not  help  but  set 
up  a  double  standard  of  medical  care 
and  result  in  a  reduction  in  the  care  to 
the  poor.  I  understand  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  has  voted  to  delete  this 
provision.  Let  us  all  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ate win  m}hold  the  committee  in  that 
decision  and  that  the  House  will  agree 
in  conference  to  delete  this  undesirable 
and  backward  provision. 

There  Is  a  much  needed  Investigation 
of  the  procedure  we  used  for  approval 
of  payments  of  medicare  claims  under 
the  medicare  program.  Qualified  doctors 
and  hospitals  are  certifying  the  neces- 
sity of  treatment  administered,  only  to 
have  some  unknown  person  with  un- 
known qualifications  in  the  field  of 
health  care  arbitrarily  deny  partial  or 
full  payment.  Doctors  and  hospitals  have 
extended  desperately  needed  health  care 
in  good  faith  and  In  compliance  with 
published  medicare  standards.  Irrespon- 
sible action  on  the  part  of  the  bureauc- 
racy approaches  the  criminal  when  de- 
nying payment  of  many  claims.  It  Is  the 
elderly  ill  who  are  penalized  to  destitu- 
tion in  many  cases. 

I  am  including  14  specific  cases  of 
quite  apparent  travesties  against  the 
elderly  ill.  Names,  dates,  and  places  have 
been  omitted  for  obvious  reasons: 

Examples  of  Rxtboactivk  Dxniai.  of 
Patmxnts  Undkb  Medicau  Pkoomaic 

1.  Medicare  eUglble  hospitalized  130  dayt 
with  diagnosis  of  brain  Byndrome  and  de- 
hydration. Intermediary  disallowed  107  days 
as  being  of  supportive  nature. 

2.  MSdlcare  eUglble  boepltallMd  88  days 
for  senile  depression.  Intermediary  disal- 
lowed 25  days  as  being  of  supportive  natura. 

3.  71  year  old  female  Medicare  benenclarr 
admitted  with  refractured  hip.  Two  surglc^ 
procedures  were  performed  and  patient  was 
hospitalized  52  dajrs.  Intermediary  disallowed 
22  days  on  ground  that  services  could  have 
been  performed  with  reasonable  safety  In  a 
setting  other  than  a  hospital.  Amount  of  dis- 
allowance: 91663.60. 

4.  70  year  old  Medicare  eligible  hospitalized 
36  days  for  treatment  of  peptic  ulcer.  Inter- 
mediary disallowed  18  days  as  excessive  for 
the  reported  diagnosis. 

6.  Medicare  beneficiary  hospitalized  27  days 
tar  treatment  of  fracture  of  left  humerus  and 
chronic  uremia.  Intermediary  disallowed  15 
days  on  grounds  that  service  could  have  been 
performed  with  reasonable  safety  In  a  setting 
other  than  a  hospital.  Amount  disallowed: 
•982.50. 

6.  72  jt»x  old  Medicare  eligible  hospitalized 
163  days  for  treatment  of  cerebral  hemor- 
rhage with  right  hemiplegia.  Intermediary 
disallowed  76  days  as  being  supportive  In  na- 
ture and  patient  who  lived  alone  was  dis- 
charged to  self  care. 

7.  Medicare  eligible  hospitalized  for  more 
than  60  days  for  treatment  of  cerebral 
hemorrhage.  Intermediary  disallowed  care 
after  23  days  for  following  reason:  With  no 
Intention  of  minimizing  the  beneficiary's 
condition,  the  patient's  records  do  not  sub- 
stantiate the  fact  that  the  patient  received 
covered  care  after  the  date  shown.  The  type  of 
care  this  patient  received  Is  that  which  pro- 
Tides  for  safety,  maintains  a  good  levti  of 
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persooal  hygiene  and  nutrition,  guarantees 
adhenooe  to  a  aohadule  or  presortbad  madl- 
oatlooa.  and  provldM  airtstanoe  wttb  walklnc 
when  this  Is  within  the  patient's  ceprtrttt^. 
It  also  Includes  ean  of  IndwelllDg  catheten. 
protacttT*  obesrvatton.  preparation  at  apeolal 
diets  and  oarrylng  out  cf  routine  local  appU- 
oatlons.  treatmsnts,  and  prooeduiea  whldi 
the  doctor  may  ocder. 

8.  78  year  old  Medicare  eligible  hospital- 
ized 40  days  for  treatment  of  brain  concus- 
sion. Intermediary  allowed  Medicare  cov- 
erage for  only  the  first  17  days  on  ground 
that  services  provided  during  remainder  of 
stay  could  have  been  performed  with  reason- 
able safety  In  a  setting  other  than  a  hoq>ltal. 

9.  79  year  <fld  Medicare  ellglUe  hospital- 
ized 11  days  for  treatment  of  congestive  heart 
failure  after  attempt  to  treat  patient  at  home 
failed.  Patient  had  further  Ulness  and  died 
four  month  i  later.  Intermediary  dlsaUowed 
claim  entirely  on  ground  that  the  services 
provided  could  have  been  performed  with 
reasonable  safety  In  a  setting  other  than  a 
hospital.  Amount  $763.26.  Son  of  deceased 
patient  Is  appealing  the  disallowance. 

10.  73  year  old  Medicare  eligible  hospltal- 
llzed  61  days  for  repair  ventral  hernia  and 
treatment  of  cervical  disc  disease,  pemlcloiis 
anemia  and  arthritis  of  right  shoulder.  In- 
termediary dlsaUowed  22  days  of  the  care  as 
"si^portlve  and  of  non-covered  nature." 

11.  67  year  old  Medicare  eligible  hospital- 
ized 18  days  following  a  stroke.  Intermediary 
dlsaUowed  12  days  of  care  on  ground  that 
services  could  have  been  performed  with 
reasonable  safety  in  a  setting  other  than  a 
hospital. 

12.  65  year  old  Medicare  eligible  hospital- 
ized for  removal  of  a  plate,  screws  and  pin 
from  right  hip.  Total  stay  in  hospital  was  26 
days.  Intermediary  disallowed  10  days  as 
"supportive  services  not  covered." 

13.  80  year  old  Medicare  eligible  hospital- 
ized for  total  of  53  days  for  open  reduction 
and  internal  fixation  of  fracture  of  left  emur 
and  for  treatment  of  arteriosclerotic  cardio- 
vascular and  cerebrovascular  disease.  Inter- 
mediary disallowed  17  days  of  care  on  groiinds 
that  services  could  have  been  performed  with 
reasonable  safety  in  a  setting  other  than  a 
hospital. 

14.  78  year  old  Medicare  eligible  with  car- 
cinoma of  prostate  was  admitted  with  hema- 
turia and  treated  for  30  days.  Entire  stay 
was  disallowed  by  intermediary  as  not  cov- 
ered on  grounds  that  servloee  could  have  bean 
performed  with  ressonable  safety  In  a  setting 
other  than  a  hospital.  Amotint  $2319.02. 


SENATOR  MUSKIE'S  PROPOSALS  TO 
IMPROVE  AMERICAN  UFE  AND 
GOVERNMENT 


HON.  THOMAS  F.  EAGLETON 

OF  Kissotnu 
IN  THK  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  AprU  25.  1972 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  dic- 
ing the  last  year  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  MusKiE)  has  offered  a  series  of  spe- 
cific, detailed  proposals  to  Improve  Amer- 
ican life  and  government.  These  pro- 
posals cover  a  broad  range  of  public 
Interests,  but  emphasize  major  reform  In 
the  Federal  approach  to  Job  security, 
economic  stability,  tax  fairness,  health 
care,  education,  undue  concentration  of 
corporate  power,  and  Government  se- 
crecy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  out- 
line of  these  proposals  and  a  summary 
of  Senator  Mvskie's  activities  during  the 
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first  session  of  the   92d  Congress  be 
printed  in  the  Recoso. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

OuTum  or  Muskib  Rmposals 

A  FLAM  FOa  FBACS 

Muskle  has  repeatedly  urged  an  end  to  the 
Vlstnam  War  and  criticized  Vletnamlzatlon 
and  resumption  of  American  bombing  of  the 
North.  He  has  a  straightforward  plan  for 
peace. 

First,  we  must  set  a  date  when  every  sol- 
dier. saUor  and  airman  wlU  be  withdrawn 
from  Vietnam,  and  stop  aU  bombing  and 
other  American  mlUtary  activity,  dependent 
only  on  an  agreement  for  the  return  of  our 
prisoners  and  the  safety  of  our  troops  as  they 
leave. 

Second,  we  must  urge  the  government  in 
Saigon  to  move  toward  a  political  accommo- 
dation with  aU  the  elements  of  their  society. 
Without  such  an  accommodation,  the  war 
wlU  not  end. 

ICtTSKIX    ON    ECONOMIC    ISSOXS 

Senator  Muskle  understands  how  inflation 
and  xmemployment  have  hurt  the  average 
famUy.  He  has  also  spoken  out  against  struc- 
tural problems  In  our  economic  system:  the 
unfairness  of  our  tax  laws,  the  concentrated 
economic  power  of  huge  corporations,  the 
burdensome  local  property  tax  system.  He  has 
proposed  major  new  programs  m  each  of  these 
areas. 

A  five-point  job  security  program.  First,  the 
federal  government  shoiUd  assure  every  eligi- 
ble unemployed  worker  full  access  to  a  train- 
ing program  with  a  job  at  the  end  of  training. 
Second,  we  must  make  certain  that  jobs  wlU 
be  available  by  stepping  up  public  service 
expenditures.  Third,  the  federal  government 
should  establish  special  aid  programs  for 
areas  of  chronic  high  unemployment.  Fourth, 
the  federal  government  should  develop  m- 
centives  to  bring  new  industry  Into  depressed 
areas.  Fifth,  the  federal  government  should 
act  as  an  employer  of  last  resort,  not  only  In 
times  of  crisis,  but  during  prosperity  as  weU. 

A  National  Fair  Share  Tax  Reform  Pro- 
gram. The  goal  of  this  comprehensive  tax 
reform  program  Is  to  provide  greater  equity 
in  the  distribution  of  the  tax  burden.  It 
will  close  $14  billion  In  federal  income, 
estate  and  gift  tax  loopholes.  Specifically: 

1.  Income  tax  laws  would  be  amended  to: 
eliminate  the  alternative  tax  on  first  $50,000 
of  capital  gaizis;  reduce  mineral  depletion 
allowances  by  20%;  repeal  of  ANR;  repeal  of 
DISC  and  other  special  treatment  of  foreign 
items;  repeal  the  Investment  credit;  restrict 
the  use  of  certain  deductions. 

2.  Estate  and  gift  taxes  would  be  luilfled 
in  a  single  structure,  and  the  exemption  for 
a  unified  transfer  tax  be  lowered  to  $25,000. 
Oalns  in  property  transferred  at  death  should 
be  realized.  Oeneratlon-sklpplng  transfers 
should  be  taxed. 

Comprehensive  Anti-Trust  Program.  As 
part  of  the  attack  on  the  increasing  concen- 
tration of  power  in  a  few  hands.  Senator 
Muskle  proposed  legislation  which  would 
curtail  the  expansion  of  corporations  with 
sales  in  excess  of  $250  million.  These  com- 
panies would  be  prohibited  from  acqiUring 
any  other  corporation  without  first  spinning 
off  assets  that  are  substantially  equivalent 
in  value  to  those  which  are  being  acquired. 

Local  Property  Tax  Reform.  The  Muskle 
proposal  would  require  states:  to  collect  and 
publish  data  comparing  property  assessment 
and  market  value;  to  establish  a  fair  and 
easy  procedure  for  taxpayers  to  appeal  their 
property  tax  bills;  to  bring  the  market  value 
assessment  ratio  within  a  taxing  Jxirisdiction 
within  a  10  percent  range  of  the  average  6- 
year  ratio. 

Military  Spending  Economies.  Senator 
Muskle  has  proposed  an  Immediate  saving 
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at  over  $11.6  blllkui  in  the  proposed  PT  1973 
defense  budget  by  "'»'^«"g  the  fcdlowlng 
cuts:  $446  million  tor  the  B-1  bomber;  $1.6 
billion  for  ABM;  $500  million  for  land-based 
MIBV:  $239  mUllon  for  a  new  nuclear  car- 
rier; $400  million  for  a  new  air  warning  sys- 
tem; $800  million  for  the  F-15;  $734  miUlon 
for  the  F-14:  $800  mllUon  to  begin  procuring 
ULMS;  $2  blUlon  for  the  six  redimdant  mili- 
tary oommanda  (CINOPAO,  cmoKOH.  etc.); 
and  $4  billion  for  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

OTHBK  nCFOKTANT  ISSUES 

Housing  Security  System.  This  program 
provides  one  bUlion  Federal  dollars  In  hous- 
ing assistance  payments  to  citizens  over  66 
with  limited  means.  This  one  blUlon  dollars 
would  be  divided  among  the  states  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  people  over  65  years  old 
living  in  that  state. 

Quality  Education  Guarantee  Program. 
By  providing  $7.2  billion  In  additional  fed- 
eral funds  to  state  and  local  governments  on 
a  per  pupU  formula,  the  pressure  for  high 
property  taxes  will  be  relieved. 

Family  Farm  Protection.  To  curb  the 
spreading  control  of  the  nation's  farms  by 
major  corporations  and  other  absentee  in- 
terests. Senator  Muskle  proposed  a  mora- 
torium on  new  farm  purchases  by  big  biisl- 
ness  as  an  Initial  step.  It  would  last  through- 
out a  fuU-scale  investigation  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  of  the  corporate  take- 
over in  agriculture.  For  the  second  step,  he 
proposed  legislation  to  prevent  corporations 
from  using  their  farm  investments  as  tax 
shelters. 

Ninety  Day  Food  Price  Freeze.  As  part  of 
his  program  to  fight  Inflation,  Senator 
Muskle  proposed  a  ninety-day  freeze  on  food 
price  increases  by  grocery  chains  and  middle- 
men. He  also  has  proposed  an  investigation 
of  the  cause  of  rising  prices  should  be  con- 
ducted and  a  long-range  policy  to  malnUln 
reasonable  food  prices  instituted. 

Medical  Bill  of  Rights.  Senator  Mtiskle  has 
developed  a  five-point  program  to  lii4>le- 
ment  the  goal  that  all  Americans  are  entitled 
to  care  within  their  means;  care  within 
their  reach;  care  within  their  needs  Spe- 
cifically: 

1.  National  Health  Insurance.  This  system 
WlU  provide  quality  health  care  to  every 
American. 

2.  Health  Maintenance  Organizations.  With 
federal  support,  HMO's  should  be  developed 
as  the  basic  unit  of  health  delivery.  The 
Muskle  plan  provides  incentives  for  location 
and  health  teams  in  areas  which  are  now 
underserved. 

3.  Health  Manpower  Legislation.  Increased 
funds  are  provided  for  the  construction  of 
schools  to  train  medical  professionals,  pro- 
vide training  grants,  and  channel  medical 
professionals  into  areas  of  practice  where 
there  is  a  present  shortage. 

4.  Health  Care  for  the  Elderly.  Among  the 
health  goals  Mxiskie  seeks  for  the  elderly 
are  elimination  of  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion's cutbacks  in  Medicare  and  Medicaid, 
elimination  of  the  Part  B  premiimi  under 
Medicare,  and  the  inclusion  imder  Medicate 
of  the  costs  of  eyeglasses,  dentures,  hearing 
aids,  and  aU  perscrlptlon  drugs.  Muskle  is 
also  concerned  with  developing  alternatives 
to  institutional  care  for  the  elderly  In  need 
of  medical  care. 

6.  Plan  to  Cut  Prescription  Drug  Prices. 
The  present  17-year  patent  monopoly  which 
pharmaceutical  companies  have  on  basic  pre- 
scription drugs  should  be  reduced  to  three 
years.  After  that  period,  any  othM'  qualified 
company  could  obtain  a  license  in  exchange 
for  a  reasonable  royalty. 

Open  Government.  This  Muskle  program 
calls  for  five  initial  reforms  within  regtila- 
tory  agencies:  (1)  No  regulatory  ofllclal 
should  meet  with  Interested  parties  or  their 
agents  unless  the  meeting  is  public  and  a 
pubUc  record  Is  issued;  (2)  Communications 
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to  regulatory  agenclM  should  be  avalUble 
to  the  public:  (3)  Phone  caJls  to  regulatoi  y 
offlcUls  from  anyone  outside  the  sgani  y 
should  be  noted  and  described  on  the  publ  c 
record:  (4)  Every  regulatory  agency  should 
Issue  a  monthly  digest  and  index  of  a  J 
public  records;  (5)  closed  files  should  be  r  >- 
viewed  every  three  to  six  months  to  remo^  e 
and  reveal  data  which  does  not  warrant  coi 
tinued  confidentiality. 

Mttskik  ACTiviTua  DinuMC  thc  Pibst  8sssi(^ 
or  TBI  82d  CoMoaxss 

OMNIBUS  WATB  POLLTmON  BILL 

Am  chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommltt  le 
on  Air  and  Water  Pollution  of  the  Sens  » 
Public  Works  Committee,  Senator  Muskle  <  d 
October  26  reported  to  the  Senate  the  stroQ  ;- 
est  and  most  comprehensive  water  pollutU  n 
oonti^ol  bill  In  AmerloA's  history.  On  Noven  - 
her  2,  1971.  this  blU.  S.  2770.  passed  the  Sei  - 
ate  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  86  to  0.  It  a\  - 
thorlzes  th*t  $30  billion  be  expended  U  t 
the  national  water  pollution  control  efToi  t 
and  sets  as  a  policy  objective  the  oomplel  t 
eUmlnatlon  of  discharges  of  pollutants  Int  3 
the  nation's  waters  by  1986.  The  bUl  fimdi  - 
mentally  changes  the  enforcement  mecbs  ■ 
nlsm  of  the  federal  water  pollution  contrt  I 
program  from  standards  controlling  th  i 
quality  ot  water  to  limits  on  what  can  b ! 
discharged  Into  the  nation's  waterways.  Un ' 
der  the  bill,  enforcement  of  discbarge  or  ef 
fluent  limits  Is  used  to  maintain  wat« 
quality  standards.  The  purpose  of  the  Mus 
kle  bill  Is  to  restore  and  to  maintain  th< 
natural  chemical,  physical,  and  biologies 
purity  of  the  nation's  waters.  It  represent  i 
the  logical  culmination  of  Muskle's  effort  i 
to  control  water  pollution  during  the  pas : 
eight  years. 

During  the  past  two  years  Senator  Muakle'  i 
Subcommittee  held  33  days  of  public  hear 
lugs,  heard  171  wltneeses,  and  received  47<  i 
statements  on  this  bill.  In  all,  there 
6,400  pages  of  testimony.  During  a  five  mon 
period.  Senator  Muakle's  Subcommittee 
the  Public  Works  Committee  held  46  exi 
tlve  sessions  to  draft  the  bill. 

This  Is  the  blU  which  the  AdmlnlstraUc  a 
baa  suddenly  attacked  as  being  too  expei  - 
slve  and  far-reaching.  It  Is  now  pending  1  a 
the  House.  Legislation  which  Is  In  max  y 
ways  similar  to  the  MusUe  bill  has  bM  a 
ordered  reported  by  the  House  Commltt  e 
on  Public  Works. 

BZVXNTTX   SHAUNO  LBOISLATION 

On  May  5,  1971.  Senator  Muskle  Intr*  - 
duced  a  general  revenue  sharing  bill,  ;  I. 
1770.  which  would  provide  $6  bUllon  In  gei  - 
eral  financial  assistance  to  hard-preesed  cl^  - 
les  and  States.  Muskle's  bill  app<M^lons  finai  - 
elal  assistance  to  States,  cities  and  oountli  s 
In  relation  to  their  needs,  a  unique  featur  >. 

as  w»ll  as  on  the  basis  of  population  at  d 

t«x  effort.  Iirlviakle's  bUl  irould  leasen  tlie  bui  - 

den  Of  eruBhlng  local  property  taxes. 
Muskl«'s  3uboominltt«e  on  Intergoven- 

mental  Relations  of  the  Senate  Oovemmei  t 
Operations  Cooimlttee  held  hearings  for  tbr«  b 
days  in  June  and  one  day  In  August  on  tb  ( 
bill.  Thirty-five  witnesses  testified  and  i  I 
written  statements  were  received.  The  wli  - 
nesses  Included  the  mayors  of  10  of  oi  r 
largest  cities  and  four  governors. 

Muskle  also  testified  on  btfiaU  at  his  hi  1 
before  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Coaunl<  - 
tee  and  Its  chairman.  Representative  WI  - 
bur  Mills,  on  June  9th,  1071.  Muskle  argue  I 
that  prompt  enactment  of  general  reventi » 
sharing  was  essenUal  to  keep  our  cities  allot  t 
and  to  restore  some  balance  in  the  dlstrlbv  ■ 
tlon  of  federal  revenue. 

In  1960.  Muskle  had  Introduced  one  of  th  b 
first  revenue  sharing  bills.  Devrtoped  In  ooe  ■ 
Junction  wltti  the  Advisory  Oommiaston  o 
Intergovernmental  Relations,  it  distribute 
funds  on  the  basis  of  tax  efforts  and  popu 
latlon.  The  1971  Muskle  revenue  sharing  bll 
modified  the  first  by  basing  the  dlstribuUoi 
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of  funds  upon  local  need  as  well  as  tax  ef- 
fect and  population.  Ilils  "need  factor" 
would  channel  funds  into  poor  rural  and 
urban  areas.  The  Muskle  bill  also  oontalned 
two  other  Innovations.  One  was  a  provision 
allowing  the  Federal  government  to  collect 
state  Income  tax  as  a  service  to  the  States. 
The  other  provision  provided  a  financial  In- 
centive for  States  to  use  a  state  Income  tax 
rather  than  a  sales  or  property  tax.  All  these 
new  featxires  were  incorporated  In  the  reve- 
nue sharing  proposal  announced  by  Chair- 
man Mills  on  November  80.  1971. 

AElCa  COMTBOL  BSSBXlfM 

Aa  a  member  of  the  Pnelgn  Relation  Com- 
mlttee.  Senator  Muskle  at  the  opening  of  the 
93  Congress  was  named  Chairman  of  the 
Arms  Contrcd.  International  Law  and  Or- 
ganiaation  Subcommittee.  His  Subcommit- 
tee has  held  hearings  during  1971  on  the 
arms  control  lnq>llcatlon  of  the  current  de- 
fense budget  and  on  the  proq>eots  for  a  com- 
prehensive nuclear  test  ban  treaty. 

In  announcing  the  hearings  on  arms  con- 
trol on  June  15.  1971.  Muskle  stated  that  the 
purpose  of  the  hearings  which  were  held  on 
June  16.  17  and  July  13  and  14  was  to  "try 
to  add  another  perspective  to  the  debate 
over  the  defense  budget:  whether  a  par- 
ticular weapons  system,  because  of  its  effects 
on  the  arms  race  and  prospects  for  future 
arms  control  agreements,  will  Increase  or 
decrease  our  security."  Muskle  argued  that 
"buying  more  arms  does  not  necessarily  lead 
to  more  security,  and  that  the  control  of 
arms  can  provide  us  with  a  more  stable  peace 
and  more  security  than  the  best  weapons 
money  can  buy." 

The  hearings  on  arms  control  budget  im- 
plications were  focused  on  the  need  for  con- 
tinuing and  modernizing  the  American  nu- 
clear triad  of  bombers,  land-based  missiles 
and  sea-based  missiles  as  well  as  the  stra- 
tegic and  cost  Impact  of  the  ABM  and  MIRV 
weapons  systems.  Fourteen  experts  testified, 
including.  Admiral  Moorer.  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs,  Dr.  Carl  Kayson,  Director  of 
the  Institute  for  Advanced  Study  at  Prince- 
ton University,  Dr.  John  Foster,  Jr.,  Director 
of  Defense  Research  and  Engineering  of  the 
Department  of  Defense.  Paul  Wamke.  former 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  Dr.  Her- 
bert York,  former  Science  Adviser  to  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower. 

The  hearings  on  a  comprehensive  nuclear 
test  ban  were  held  on  July  22  and  23.  At 
the  opening  of  these  hearings  Muskle  said: 
"Among  all  the  difficult  problems  that  face 
our  civilization,  none  has  the  urgency  of 
the  nuclear  dilemma — for  the  consequences 
of  a  failure  to  control  the  arms  race,  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons,  to  pre- 
vent a  nuclear  war — are  too  painful  even  to 
contemplate."  Muskle's  Subcommittee  heard 
from  such  experts  as  Philip  Farley,  Acting 

Director  or  lUe  Arms  Control  and  Dlsarma- 

tnent  Agency,  and  Carl   >Valske.   Asslst&nt   to 

the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Atomic  Energy. 
At  the  direction  of  Muskle,  a  staff  Subcom- 
mittee report  was  Issued  on  November  1. 
1971  analysing  the  barriers  to  negotiating  a 
Comprehensive  Test  Ban.  At  that  time, 
Muskle  called  upon  the  President  to  reeval- 
uate his  position  on  the  onsite  Inspection 
question  and  to  move  for  immediate  nego- 
tiations of  a  Comprehensive  Test  Ban. 
roancN  aid 
On  Friday,  October  29,  1971,  the  Senate 
voted  to  defeat  the  Foreign  Aid  authoriza- 
tion for  Fiscal  Year  1972.  Dxirlng  the  next 
week  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee met  to  consider  ways  to  reshape  the 
aid  program.  On  November  3  In  a  ma^or 
q>eech.  Senator  Muskle  outlined  an  Interim 
proposal  to  provide  essential  foreign  assist- 
ance until  a  new  program  could  be  devised. 
He  recommended  that  economic  develop- 
ment assistance  and  humanitarian  relief  be 
continued  as  proposed,  but  that  military 
assistance  be  authorised  only  on  a  country- 
by-country    basis.    On    a    long-term    basis, 
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Muskle  virged  a  ssparation  of  the  military 
and  economic  assistance  programs  and  a 
channelling  of  aid  through  multilateral 
institutions. 

NATO   TBOOPS   WrrHSaAWALS 

In  May  of  this  year  Senator  Mansflsld 
Offered  an  amendment  to  the  draft  bill  that 
would  unllatarally  withdraw  160,000  man 
from  NATO's  f(Hcas.  In  a  detailed  Senate 
q>eech  on  May  18.  1071.  Muskle  eiq>resasd 
his  opposition  to  the  amendment.  WhUe 
strongly  endorsing  phased  withdrawal  of 
American  troops  after  adequate  consultation 
with  our  allies,  the  Senator  objected  to  such 
a  large,  unilateral  withdrawal  which  would 
undermine  the  negotiations  for  mutual  with- 
drawals of  Soviet  and  Allied  troops,  the  West 
German  effort  to  achieve  rapprochement  with 
Eastern  Europ>e,  and  the  effectlveneu  of 
NATO.  However.  Muskle  urged  the  Adminis- 
tration to  Increase  the  pressure  for  negoti- 
ated troop  withdrawals. 

sxavicxicxN's  smari'is 
On  October  36, 1071,  Senator  Muskle  Intro- 
duced a  bill  creating  a  Charter  of  Economic 
Opportunity  for  Vietnam  era  servicemen  and 
women  which  would  entitle  them  to  receive. 
at  government  expense  during  duty  hours, 
a  high  school  diploma,  refreaher  courses  for 
college,  training  for  a  clvUlan  Job,  and  co- 
ordinated assistance  in  securing  a  Job  after 
discharge. 

In  his  introductory  statement,  Muskle 
noted  that  only  26%  of  all  Vietnam-era  vet- 
erans eligible  for  educaUonal  benefits  are 
taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity,  and 
that  the  unemployment  rate  for  Vietnam 
veterans  is  80%  higher  than  the  lnt<Merably 
high  national  unemployment  rate.  To  over- 
come the  shortcomings  of  preeent  veterans' 
programs  which  provided  assistance  too  late 
tc  be  helpful.  Muskle's  bill  provides  gov- 
ernment assistance  for  servicemen  from  the 
day  active  duty  begins.  This  is  an  entirely 
new  approach  for  providing  servloemen's 
benefits.  The  bill  also  totally  rsorganlaes 
Job  training  for  servicemen. 

LMJISLATION    TO    COMBAT    DBUO    ABXTSB 

Senator  Muskle  was  a  ooauthcr.  of  the 
comprehensive  drug  abiise  legislation  that 
passed  the  Senate  unanimously,  03-0  on 
December  3. 1971. 

This  leglBlatlon,  which  was  reported  unani- 
mously by  the  Committee  on  Oovemment 
Operations  and  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  embodied  the  prin- 
cipal provUions  of  S.  3317,  a  blU  Introduced 
on  June  30  by  Senator  liuskle  with  Senators 
Hughes,  Javits  and  Williams.  On  May  36 
Senator  Muskle  had  Introduced  the  first 
Senate  blU  to  create  a  Whits  Bouse  level 
office  to  coordinate  the  entire  VMeral  anti- 
drug effort.  Three  weeks  after  the  Muskle  bUl 
was  introduced,  the  President  also  offend 

a  bill  to  create  a  White  House  drug  abuse 
office. 

In  July.  Senator  Muskle  and  Senator  Bibl- 
cctf  co-chalnd  joint  heftrlngs  of  Ifuskls's 

Suboommlttae  on  Intergovemmantal  Rela- 
tions and  Rlblcoff's  Subcommittee  on  Execu- 
tive Reorganisation  and  Oovemment  Re- 
search on  the  various  drug  bills. 

After  those  hearings.  Muskle.  RIMooff. 
Hughes,  Javits,  Percy  and  Ouroey  coAuthond 
the  legislation  that  passed  the  Senate.  The 
compromise  bill  Incorporated  the  most  signi- 
ficant features  of  the  Hughes-Muskle-Javlts 
bill.  Including: 

A  provision  requiring  the  development  of 
t.  national  strategy  to  combat  drug  abuse, 
consisting  of  a  complete  analyiAs  of  the  pres- 
ent drug  abuse  prcriDlem.  a  detailed  compra- 
hensive  Federal  {Man  for  combating  It,  a«<l| 
an  evaluation  of  programs  carried  oat  to 
date. 

A  provision  giving  the  White  House  Office 
on  Drug  Abuse  significant  authority  for  the 
policy  for  aU  Federal  drug  abuse  law  enf oroe- 
ment  and  International  control  progranM. 

A  provision  creating  a  National  Instltuts 
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of  Drug  Abuse  within  t:he  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  to  adminis- 
ter m*}or  drug  treatment  and  preventions 
programs. 

A  provision  creating  two  new  grant  pro- 
grams for  drug  treatment,  providing  81.5 
blUlon  for  drug  abuse  treatment  programs 
over  the  next  five  years. 

A  provision  requiring  the  Veterans  Ad- 
mlnlstratlcm  to  furnish  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation services  for  drug  abuse  without 
regard  to  the  type  of  discharge  a  veteran  has 
received. 

None  of  these  provisions  were  included  In 
the  bill  sent  to  Congress  by  the  President. 

In  addition.  Senator  Muskle  introduced 
on  May  26, 1071.  the  International  Drug  Con- 
trol Act.  S.  1946,  a  BUI  to  set  up  a  two- 
pronged  attack  on  international  drug  traffick- 
ing. First,  the  bill  would  provide  support 
for  a  greater  international  police  effort 
against  Illegal  narcotics.  Second,  the  bill 
would  provide  a  broad  economic  develc^ 
ment  program  of  crop  substitution  to  bring 
lUiclt  c^ium  production  under  contnA. 

SOCIAL  SSCDBtTT  TAX  BXTOBM 

On  October  6,  1971.  Senator  Muskle  In- 
troduced a  bill  that  would  make  the  Social 
Security  Payroll  tax  progressive.  If  enacted, 
it  would  reduce  payroll  taxes  for  63  million 
American  families  and  be  one  of  the  most 
significant  tax  reform  measures  of  the  cen- 
tury. 

The  goal  of  the  bill  Is  to  provide  greater 
equity  in  the  payroll  tax  system,  which 
presently  is  the  second  greatest  source  of 
federal  revenue  and  which  has  eliminated 
most  of  the  income  tax  reductions  provided 
low  and  middle  Income  Americans  In  1964 
and  1969.  In  his  introductory  statement.  Sen- 
ator Muskle  said : 

The  effective  rate  of  the  payroll  tax  de- 
clines as  a  worker's  earnings  rise  above  the 
ceiling  on  the  wage  base.  The  school  teacher 
earning  $7,000  a  year  pays  6.2  per  cent  of 
her  earnings  In  payroll  tax.  The  engineer 
earning  $26,000  pays  about  1.6  per  cent  of 
his  entire  earnings,  and  the  business  execu- 
tive earning  $100,000  pays  about  .4  of  one 
per  cent.  While  each  of  those  workers  be- 
comes eligible  for  the  same  sodal  security 
benefits,  they  simply  cannot  afford  to  pay 
the  same  amount  for  those  benefits. 

The  bill  would  eliminate  the  present  $7,800 
celling  on  wages  subject  to  the  payroll  tax 
and  provide  for  exemptions  for  dependents 
and  a  low  lnc(»ne  allowance  as  is  presently 
allowed  for  Income  tax  purposes.  The  bill 
would  also  allow  the  reduction  of  planned 
Increases  In  the  payroll  tax  rate. 

Ilxese  changes  would  bring  major  and 
fundamental  improvements  to  the  payroll 
tax.  Persons  at  or  below  the  poverty  levti 
would  be  sheltered  from  payroll  taxes  alto- 

getber.  And  tbe  relief  would  extend  well  Into 

tbe  middle-  and  upper  xniddle-lncozne  ranges. 

Every  f amUy  of  four  wltb  earnings  of  $14,600 
or  lees  would  pay  leas  taxes.  Every  married 

couple  with  e&rnloKs  of  $12,250  or  less  would 
pay  less  taxes.  At  every  Income  level  up  to 
$28,000.  more  people  would  save  on  their 
taxes  than  would  pay  increased  taxes. 

Within  the  area  to  which  it  is  addressed, 
the  bill  would  accomplish  broad-scale  Im- 
provememt  of  the  payroll  tax.  It  would  shift 
the  burden  of  that  tax  from  tbe  low-Income 
and  the  middle-income  worker  to  those  with 
greater  ability  to  pay.  It  would  make  to- 
day's payroll  tax  fairer  and  sounder.  And  it 
would  facilitate  f utiure  increases  In  social  se- 
curity benefits  by  making  It  posslbls  to  In- 
cresse  payroll  taxes  without  Imposing  unac- 
ceptable burdens  upon  low-  and  middle-in- 
come families.  No  longer  would  a  decent  In- 
come for  the  elderly  depend  on  an  Indecent 
Increase  in  the  tax  burden  of  the  working 


PUBLIC  DISCLOSUaX  ACT 

To  open  the  government  more  to  the  peo- 
ple, Muskle  Introduced  on  December  6  the 
Truth-In-Oovemment  Act  of  1071.  TUs  bill. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

S.  2966,  would  create  an  Independent,  seven- 
member  Disclosure  Board  to  supervise  the 
government's  classification  system  and  to  de- 
termine what  executive  documents  can  be 
released  to  Oongreas.  the  press,  and  the  pub- 
lic. 7%e  Board  would  Investigate  cases  of 
mlsdaaslfloatlon  and  declassify  documents 
when  classification  is  no  longer  necessary. 

A  major  responsibility  of  the  Board  will  be 
to  provide  Congress  the  documents  it  needs. 
As  Senator  Muskle  stated  In  his  introductory 
statement.  Congress  needs  such  documents 
"to  make  reasoned  choices  about  appropria- 
tions, new  legislation,  and  required  over- 
sight. Without  this  informaiticMi.  our  system 
of  checks  and  balances  breaks  down." 

The  decisions  of  the  Board  can  be  modi- 
fied by  the  President  if  he  invokes  executive 
privilege,  but  both  the  Board's  and  the  Presi- 
dent's decisions  can  be  appealed  to  the 
Courts. 

Muskle  first  recommended  an  Independent 
review  board  of  this  type  on  J\me  20  in  re- 
sponss  to  the  Nixon  Administration  of  the 
tempts  to  prevent  the  publication  of  the 
Pentagon  Papers. 

Muskle's  bill  also  llberallaes  the  provisions 
of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act.  granting 
the  public  easier  access  to  government  Infor- 
mation. It  would: 

Provide  attorney's  fees  for  those  who  suc- 
oessfuUy  force  an  agency  to  r^ease  improp- 
erly wltliheld  documents. 

AUow  courts  to  Judge  the  reasonableness 
of  a  claimed  exemptloo  by  an  agency  under 
the  Reedom  of  Information  Act. 

HXALTH  CARS 

On  June  4.  1971  Muskle  introduced  major 
health  manpower  leglalatlon.  This  legisla- 
tion, accepted  as  amendments  to  the  HeaUh 
Manpower  Act  of  1971  In  the  Senate,  in- 
creased funds  for  building  new  medical 
schools  and  for  training  of  interns  and  reel- 
dents.  It  will  increase  the  number  of  doc- 
tors In  medical  fitids  where  there  are  now 
shortages. 

Muskle  Is  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  the  Health  of  tbe  Elderly  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Aging.  This  year,  the  Subcom- 
mittee held  hearings  in  three  cities,  includ- 
ing Los  Angeles.  California.  The  bearings  re- 
vealed the  hardship  many  aged  i>eopIe  suffer 
because  of  federal  cut  backs  in  Medicare  and 
state  cut  backs  In  Medicaid. 

The  Subcommittee  documented  for  the 
first  time  the  substantial  financial  barriers 
elderly  Americans  face  in  trying  to  obtain 
adequate  health  care.  As  Muskle  revealed  at 
the  Los  Angeles  hearings  on  May  10,  1971 : 

Our  elderly  require  greater  health  care 
than  any  other  age  group.  Americans  over 
65  are  twice  as  likely  to  have  one  or  more 
chronic  conditions  than  younger  persons. 
They  are  in  hospitals  more  frequently  for 

longer  itaTS  eaused  b;  more  serious  Illnesses. 

In  1970,  tbe  average  stay  In  a  bospltal  for  an 

Older  American  was  13  days. 
Those  who  suffer  most  from  illness— our 

elderly— can  least  afford  to  pay  for  healtb 
care.  Persons  65  and  over  comprise  about  10 
percent  of  our  population,  but  they  account 
for  nearly  30  percent  of  all  persons  in  poverty. 
Over  half  of  all  persons  66  and  older  who  live 
alone  have  annual  incomes  below  $2,000. 

And  yet.  the  cost  of  health  care  for  the 
elderly— despite  Medicare  and  Medicaid — ^is 
rising: 

In  fiscal  year  1070,  the  average  health  bill 
for  a  person  66  or  older  was  $701,  six  times 
that  of  a  youth,  and  three  times  that  of 
people  between  19  and  64  years  old. 

Medicare  covers  43  percent  of  the  total 
health  care  cost  of  the  aged,  leaving  un- 
covered an  amount  larger  than  the  total 
health  bill  for  the  average  younger  person. 

Despite  the  valuable  protection  that  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid  aff<mls.  the  older  person 
must  still  pay  annually  $236  out-crf-pocket 
tat  health  care.  This  is  more  than  douUe  the 
out-of-pocket  payments  for  those  under  66. 

TbMB  the  elderiy-^wlth  less  than  half  £s 
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income  of  thoee  under  66 — ^themselves,  pay 
twice  as  much  for  health  services. 

The  Subcommittee  also  explored  proposals 
to  bring  health  care  to  the  elderly,  such  as 
borne  healtb  care  teams,  new  rehabilitation 
centers,  special  clinics  for  the  elderly,  and 
transportation  for  those  presently  unable  to 
reach  a  doctor. 

Am  TO   INNKB  CITIES 

An  amendment  offered  by  Senator  Muskle 
to  tbe  Disaster  Belief  Act  of  1971,  which  will 
provide  massive  federal  assistance  to  areas 
of  chronic  unemployment  such  as  ghettoes, 
was  accepted  by  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee  and  incorporated  into  the  final 
bill  which  passed  the  Senate  on  August  5. 

Muskle's  amendment  also  changed  the  bill 
so  that  aid  to  economic  disaster  areas  is  not 
limited  only  to  "major  labor  areas."  This 
definition  frequently  masked  ghetto  unem- 
ployment due  to  the  prosperity  of  the  sur- 
rounding suburbs.  The  Muskle  amendment 
allows  "areas,  communities,  and  neighbor- 
hoods" of  high  imemployment  to  become 
eligible  for  federal  aid. 

aXHNQUIST  OPPOSITION 

Muskle  voted  against  Nixon  Supreme  Court 
nominee  WiUlam  H.  Rehnquist.  He  had  also 
voted  against  Clement  Haynsworth  and  O. 
Harrold  Carswell.  Speaking  in  the  Senate,  on 
December  3.  1971.  Muskle  said: 

"I  am  not  satisfied  that  as  a  Supreme  Court 
Justice  William  Rehnquist  would  consider 
himself  a  guardian  of  the  BUl  of  Rights,  that 
he  would  be  a  bulwark  against  abuse  or  over- 
reaching by  the  Executive  and  Legislative 
branches,  or  that  he  would  resist  encroach- 
ments on  the  liberties  guaranteed  to  all  of 
us  by  tbe  Constitution." 

Muskle  told  the  Senate  that  he  felt  a 
Senator  had  a  responsibility  to  vote  against 
a  nominee  when  he  believed  that  the  "shift 
in  the  direction  and  the  thrust  of  the  Court's 
opinions"  represented  by  the  President's 
nomination  "would  not  be  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  country."  This  was  a  major  ad- 
dress refiectlng  Muskle's  views  on  the  role  of 
the  Supreme  Court  In  America. 


SENATOR    ORIPPIN    ARGUES    FOR 
A   CANADIAN   PIPELINE 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF  WISCONSIN 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  25.  1972 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  Canadian 
oil   and   gas   pipeline   route,   from    the 

North  Slope  of  Alaska  to  Chieaeo  is  earn- 
ing support  rapidly.  Today,  I  would  like 

to  include  in  the  Rbcoro  an  excdlent 
letter  written  by  the  Senate  assistant 
minority  leader.  Senator  Robebt  Obit- 
fin,  of  Michigan. 

The  Senator,  in  his  letter  to  Interior 
Secretary  Rogers  Morton,  argues  force- 
fully for  new  hearings  on  the  trans- 
Alaska  pipeline  and  its  alternatives.  Sen- 
ator Oriffin  also  points  out  that  a  trans- 
Canadian  pipeline  route  would  have  both 
environmaital  and  eccnomic  advantages 
over  a  trans-Alaska  pipeline. 

Senator  Oriffin's  excellent  letter 
follows: 

U.S.  Senatx, 
Washington,  D.C..  AprU  20. 1972. 
Hon.  Roonu  C.  B.  Morton. 
Secretary,  Department  of  the  Interior,  In- 
terior Building.  Washington,  D.C. 
Dkab  Ma.  Sbcbktast:   Important  environ- 
mental   and    economic    factors    have    been 
brought  to  light  which  raise  some  serloos 
questions  about  the  proposed  Alaaka  pipe- 
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line  project.  Then  mre  Indlcatlona  that  m 
alternate  propoeal,  a  trans-Canada  ptpel!  ae 
to  the  American  Midwest,  would  avoid  ao)  oe 
of  the  environmental  hazards  of  the  Alaak  ai 
route — and  It  could  help  to  m»Timtii^i  t  ^ 
economic  benefits  of  the  Prudhoe  Bay  i  11 
discovery. 

As  you  know,  Michigan  and  other  pa  ts 
of  the  Midwest  suffer  from  a  severe  natu  al 
gas  shortage.  In  addition,  oil  prices  In  t  le 
Midwest  are  higher — and  oil  shortages  t  re 
more  serious — than  on  the  West  Coast.  1  le 
trans-Canada  pipeline  could  assure  tl;  it 
more  natural  gas.  as  well  as  oil,  would  le 
available  to  alleviate  serious  shortJagea  in  t  le 
Midwest. 

From  six  environmental  viewpoints,  clt  sd 
In  the  Department's  March  20  Envlronmc  i- 
tal  Impact  Statement,  It  appears  that  a 
trans-Canada  pipeline  may  be  preferable  to 
the  Alaskan  plpellne-tanker  route.  Only  t  ro 
of  the  environmental  points  cited  In  t  le 
report  favor  the  Alaskan  route. 

The  environmental  stakes  are  high.  1  be 
proposed  Alaskan  route  would  transverse  in 
extremely  active  earthquake  zone,  and,  u 
the  report  notes,  a  "perfect  no-spUl  perfori  u- 
anoe  woiUd  be  unlikely  during  the  life  of  t  le 
pipeline." 

Earthquake  risks  of  the  trans-Cana  la 
route  are  much  lower.  In  addition,  a  trai  i- 
Canada  pipeline  would  avoid  the  recurri  ig 
problem  of  oil  spUls  at  sea  and  contlnuoi  is, 
routine  discharge  by  tankers. 

There  are  other  Important  factors  to  je 
taken  into  account.  One  consideration.  %b 
the  report  Indicates.  Is  that  an  "Alasli  i- 
Canada  ga.i  pipeline  system  Is  almost  oerta  n 
to  be  established  If  the  Prudhoe  Bay  oil  Is 
extracted  and  transported."  Obviously,  t  te 
report  adds,  "less  environmental  cost  won  d 
result  from  a  single  transport  corridor  th  n 
from  two  separate  corridors." 

If  a  trans-Canada  gas  pipeline  is  alm(  et 
certain.  I  believe  It  would  make  sense  ;  or 
both  economic  and  environmental  reasc  as 
to  use  the  same  right-of-way  for  a  dual  pi]  e- 
llne  system.  Obviously,  such  a  Joint  U.  J.- 
Canadian venture  could  be  of  mutual  bei  e- 
flt  to  both  countries. 

The  only  public  hearings  to  date  on  t  le 
proposed  pipeline  were  held  by  the  Depa  t- 
ment  over  a  year  ago.  They  are  clearly  Inac  b- 
quate.  Since  then  the  Canadian  alternati  7e 
has  become  more  attractive,  several  chans  as 
have  been  proposed  In  the  Alaska  plpelU  e, 
and  some  detailed  data  have  been  present  id 
for  the  first  time  on  the  environmental  1:  i- 
pact  of  the  pipeline. 

During  a  recent  Senate  committee  hei  r- 
Ing.  you  Indicated  that  If  "substantially  n  w 
elements"  were  Introduced,  additional  pub  Ic 
hearings  could  be  required.  The  factors  oi  t- 
llned  above  are  Indeed  new  and  and  lmp<  r- 
tant  elements,  and  they  merit  detailed  pt  s- 
11c  examination  and  comment. 

I  strongly  urge  that  public   hearings    in 
the  proposed  pipeline  project  be  reopened  ts 
soon  as  poeslble  so  that  these  factors  may  >e 
given  thorough  consideration. 
With  best  wishes.  I  am 
Sincerely, 

ROBBIT   P.    OailTIN, 

V.S.  Senator 


FRANK  STROUD  WINS  GRAllTUL  E 
AND  ADMIRATION  OP  HIS  CO»  - 
MUNITY 


HON.  WILMER  MIZELL 

OF  NOKTR   CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  25,  1972  \ 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  4 
this  time  to  acquaint  my  colleagues  wltn 
Mr.  Frank  Stroud,  of  Mocksville,  N.C.   | 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Bifr.  Stroud  is  well-known  already  In 
his  hometown  as  a  man  with  a  strong 
desire  to  serve  others  and  with  a  great 
talent  to  perform  that  service.  Most  of 
that  service  is  channeled  through  his 
activities  in  the  Mocksville  Lions  Club, 
one  of  the  most  active  chapters  in  the 
Nation. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  a  major 
reason  for  this  high  level  of  activity 
is  the  driving  force  of  Frank  Stroud, 
whose  tireless  efforts  in  various  chari- 
table fundraising  campaigns  have  won 
him  the  admiration  and  the  gratitude  of 
thousands  of  people  in  his  community. 

An  article  listing  many  of  Mr.  Stroud's 
services  recently  appeared  in  the  Davie 
County,  N.C,  Enterprise,  and  I  believe 
my  colleagues  would  be  interested  in 
reading  about  this  gentleman  who  has 
done  so  much  for  his  fellow  man  and  who 
could  serve  as  an  inspiration  to  us  all. 

The  article  follows : 

Mocxsvnxx  Lions  Club  HoNoas 
C.  FSANK  SraouD,  Ja. 

Lion  O.  Prank  Stroud,  Jr.,  was  honored  at 
the  Ladles  Night  banquet  of  the  MocksvUle 
Lions  Club  Thursday,  Pebruary  3,  at  the 
Rotary  Hut. 

Lion  Stroud  presented  a  check  for  SSOO  to 
Lion  President  BUI  Merrell  as  hla  personal 
solicitation  part  of  the  $1,427.46  raised  by  the 
local  club  for  the  White  Cane  Drive.  This 
brought  his  personal  solicitation  total  to 
$4,101.  He  has  also  raised  $231  for  the  club 
In  calendar  sales.  Lion  Pete  Dwlgglns,  chair- 
man of  the  White  Cane  Drive  for  the  local 
club,  presented  Stroud  with  an  engraved 
plaque,  on  behalf  of  his  fellow  members. 

Dwlgglns  read  the  following  from  the  Dis- 
trict Governor's  newsletter:  "If  you  want  to 
see  a  great  Lions  club  In  action,  visit  the 
Mocksville  Lions  Club  some  time.  As  the  man 
said,  'there  Just  alnt  many  things  In  Llonlsm 
that  this  club  Is  not  tops  In  and  breaking 
records  quicker  than  you  can  whistle  Dixie.' 
One  of  the  many  reasons  that  this  club  is  a 
'PlrebaU'  Is  naturally  the  Lion  everyone  Im- 
mediately thinks  of  when  someone  mentions 
Mocksville  Lions.  This  great  Lion  Is  Prank 
Stroud.  This  'young  man'  has  set  out  again 
this  year  to  be  tops  in  the  state  In  collecting 
funds  for  White  Cane.  Sometime  when  you 
have  had  about  36  hoiurs  solid  sleep,  arise  and 
try  to  follow  this  Lion  around  while  he  works 
for  White  Cane.  This  Lion  has  turned  In  $800 
by  his  lonesome  so  far  this  year  for  White 
Cane.  However,  this  Is  Just  another  of  banner 
years  for  this  Lion  in  work  for  White  Cane. 
So.  If  you  get  the  chance,  congratulate  this 
Lion,  but  be  prepared  to  learn  a  thlng-or- 
two  If  you  don't  know  how  to  work  for  White 
Cane.  Lion  Prank,  we  are  quite  confident  that 
you  will  be  the  top  Lion  In  the  State  In  White 
Cane  this  year.  Carry  on.  Lion  Prank." 

Dwlgglns  also  said :  "Now  I  want  to  teU  you 
a  few  more  things  about  Lion  Prank.  He 
Joined  the  Mocksville  Lions  Club  on  charter 
night,  December  10.  1964.  Since  that  time  he 
has  missed  only  3  meetings.  He  made  up 
these  meetings  for  a  perfect  attendance  re- 
cord of  17  years,  1  month,  3  days.  During 
these  years,  he  has  attended  11  Zone  and 
Cabinet  meetings,  7  MId-Wlnter  conferences 
and  10  State  conventions.  Since  the  begin- 
ning of  our  annual  Broom  Sale  he  has  sold 
83  dozen  brooms.  Since  1964  he  has  secured 
91  Eye  wuis.  Since  1960,  the  year  began  keep- 
ing accurate  records,  he  has  raised  $4,101  for 
White  Cane.  TrtUy  a  remarkable  record  for 
one  Lion.  On  behalf  of  hundreds  of  people 
you  have  helped  through  White  Cane  and  on 
behalf  of  the  MocksvUle  Lions  Club,  I  present 
you  this  plaque  as  a  visible  token  of  appre- 
ciation of  your  fellow  Lions." 

Henry  Howell  had  charge  of  the  program 
and  presented  Rev.  Austin  Hamilton  who 
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gave  an  intereatlng  aft«r-dlnn«r  q>6eoh  on  a 
humorous  vein. 

Door  pruna  were  won  by  Un.  Dale  Brown. 
Mn.  OUmer  HarUey,  Mrs.  Boberi  Hendrleka. 
Mrs.  Jim  Andrews,  Mn.  BUI  Shoaf,  Mrs.  Bob 
Lund.  Mrs.  J.  A.  Foatar.  Mrs.  Oail  Baton.  Mrs. 
Austin  Hamilton  and  Mrs.  Olyte  Beodricka. 


WHITE  HOUSE  PROPAGANDA  ON 
RED  CHINA'S  DRUG  TRAFPICK- 
INQ 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE   HOUSE   OP  REPRBSENTATIVXS 

Tuesday.  AprU  25.  1972 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  most 
Americans  agree  that  the  drug  problem 
is  one  of  the  most  urgent  and  (UfBcult 
challenges  to  face  us  in  this  era.  Domes- 
tically, the  administration  has  an- 
noimced  that  It  will  make  it  a  number 
one  priority  item  on  Its  agenda.  We  have 
a  right  to  ask  if  everything  is  being  done 
that  is  within  the  power  of  Uie  adminis- 
tration to  fight  this  problem,  particularly 
the  hard  drug,  heroin,  aspects  of  the 
dilemma.  I  think  not.  In  fact,  I  believe 
there  is  a  conscious  effort  to  cover  up  Red 
China's  nefarious  part  in  the  interna- 
tional illicit  drug  trafBc.  The  Nixon  ad- 
ministration is  engaging  in  managed 
news  to  cover  up  the  Communists'  com- 
plicity in  hard  drug  traffic. 

One  of  the  unf ortimate  aspects  of  gov- 
ernmental policy  is  that  sometimes  the 
policy  is  so  politically  important  that 
the  facts  are  altered  to  fit  the  program. 
This  is  often  done  in  annoimcing  eco- 
nomic policies,  poverty  programs,  or  de- 
fense commitments.  It  is  clear  that  the 
Nixon  administration  wants  to  work  for 
peace.  It  makes  peace  more  palatable  if 
you  downplay  the  actual  intentions  of  an 
enemy  or  diminish  its  actual  military 
threat  to  us.  This  fits  peace  policies 
better.  If  you  want  to  cozy  up  to  Red 
China,  there  is  more  public  receptivity  if 
you  say  that  Red  China  has  stopped  its 
old  ways.  It  no  longer  exterminates  20 
or  30  million  people  and  it  no  longer 
traffics  in  hard  drugs.  The  facts  show 
otherwise,  particularly  in  the  latter  cate- 
gory. 

The  Involvement  of  Yunnan  Province 
in  Red  China's  illicit  drug  traffic  comes 
as  no  surprise  to  anyone  familiar  with 
the  work  of  Harry  Anslinger,  former 
Ccmimlssioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Narcot- 
ics— renamed  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs — BNDD — in  1968.  Ex- 
tensive statements  by  Mr.  Anslinger  on 
this  Issue  were  inserted  In  the  Concrks- 
sioNAL  Record  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league. Representative  John  Schmitz,  on 
August  4,  1971,  beginning  on  page  E8886 
of  part  2  of  the  Rkcord. 

As  the  n.S.  representative  to  the 
United  Nation's  Commission  on  Narcotic 
Drugs,  Mr.  Anslinger  had  many  occa- 
sions to  warn  the  free  nations  of  Red 
China's  illicit  narcotics  trade.  Here  are 
several  excerpts  from  his  remarks  before 
the  UlT.  Commission,  in  April  1955,  con- 
cerning the  now  familiar  Yimnan 
Province: 

"At  the  end  of  1953  a  group  of  smugglers, 
including  an  official  of  the  Bank  of  Canton, 
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■nuggled  as  pounds  of  heroin  and  morphine 
from  Tunnan  to  Chleograt  to  Ban^cok  and 
thence  to  another  tranahtinnent  point.  .  .  . 

"Deaplte  the  efforts  of  the  Burmese  Oovem- 
ment  to  oontrol  ttie  lUldt  tralBc  In  naraottes, 
hundreds  of  tons  at  deaned  and  patdcaged 
opium  In  l-kUognun  units  are  broui^t  into 
Burma  each  year  from  Yunnan  Province. . . . 

"Tlie  hub  of  the  traffic  on  the  Yunnan  aide 
of  the  border  la  Tengytteh.  Ki.oa%  the  border 
are  foimd  trucks,  military  vehicles,  carta, 
mules  and  pack  trains  used  for  tbe  transport- 
ing of  opium. . .  .** 

BCr.  Speaker,  the  White  House  circu- 
lated a  momo  to  House  Republicans 
which  was  an  obvious  effort  to  play  down 
the  Red  drug  traffic.  The  memo  gives 
four  basic  points: 

1.  The  government  of  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China  (PBC)  has  for  years  officially  for- 
bidden the  private  production,  consumption, 
and  distribution  of  opium  or  its  derivatives. 
There  Is  no  reliatde  evidence  that  the  PBC 
has  either  engaged  In  or  sanctioned  title  llllett 
^qx>rt  of  opium  or  its  derivatives  to  the  Pree 
World  nor  are  there  any  Indications  of  PRO 
oontrol  over  the  opium  trade  of  Southeast 
Asia  and  adjacent  markets. 

2.  In  the  latter  connection,  British  au- 
thorities In  Hong  Kong  have  oonalstently  de- 
nied the  existence  of  UUclt  drug  traffic  from 
Mainland  China.  They  have,  however,  identi- 
fied other  sources  In  Southeast  Asia  for 
opium  and  Its  derivatives  which  have 
entered  Hong  Kong  by  sea. 

3.  Stringent  controls  over  opiimi  poppy 
production  and  use  were  adopted  at  the  21st 
session  of  the  State  Administrative  OouncU 
of  the  PRC  on  Pebruary  24.  1950.  Basically 
the  statute  prohibited  the  private  importa- 
tion, processing,  and  sale  of  opliun  and  other 
narcotics.  However,  government-controlled 
production  continues  and  is  reflected  in  the 
small  quantities  of  raw  opium  and  poppy 
husks  which  are  legally  exported  from  time 
to  time.  The  tight  political  control  exer- 
cised by  the  government  over  Its  citizens  has 
probably  made  the  enforcement  of  these  laws 
quite  effective  in  most  areas  of  the  country. 

4.  Though  control  over  production  and 
trade  in  the  southern  border  areas  of  the 
PBC,  particularly  Yunnan  Province,  has  been 
more  dlfflctUt,  there  Is  no  confirmed  evidence 
that  the  PRC  Is  Illicitly  exporting  opium  or 
Its  derivatives  across  Its  borders.  Despite  oc- 
casional reports  indicating  cross-border 
movement  of  opiates  between  China  and 
Southeast  Asia  the  relatively  rigid  govern- 
mental controls  in  effect  in  Mainland  China 
would  seem  to  preclude  any  significant  illicit 
cross-border   movementa. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  nothing  short  of 
sheer  propaganda.  From  time  to  time,  I 
will  place  in  the  Record  information 
which  refutes  this  whitewash  of  the  Red 
Chinese  participation  in  the  drug 
problon. 


A  VIETNAM  PERSPECTIVE 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF  NKW  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  25.  1972 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  dif- 
ficult times  for  all  of  us  who  have  the 
responsibility  of  making  decisions  that 
affect  not  only  the  lives  of  ciurent  gener- 
ations of  Americans  but,  indeed,  affect 
the  lives  of  Americans  for  generations 
to  come. 

To  the  end  that  more  citizens  may 
have  an  understanding  of  the  issues  with 
which  we  are  wrestling  and  In  the  recog- 
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nitioa  that  debate  will  enhance  the  proc- 
ess by  which  these  dedsloDs  are  made,  I 
want  to  suggest  to  my  colleagues  and  to 
others  concerned  about  the  recent  in- 
vasion of  South  Vietnam  that  they  con- 
sider the  outstanding  article  by  the  very 
able  writer,  Nick  Thlmmesch.  for  the 
Los  Angeles  Times: 
U.8.  Navai,,  An  Powis  Nkxokd  To  Bbat  North 

VkBTB 

(By  mck  Thlmmesch) 

This  was  the  week  to  cry  alarm  or  "I-told- 
you-eo"  tar  the  pec^Ie  who  either  oppose  or 
dont  want  President  Nixon's  Vletnamlxatlon 
plan  to  woik.  They  stung  the  President's 
men.  Beyond  that,  however,  the  key  people 
involved  in  Vietnamlzatlon  are  trying  to  sub- 
due anger  with  what  they  consider  North 
Vietnamese  recklessness  and  Soviet  irrespon- 
slbUlty. 

The  Nixon  AdnUnlstratlon  feels  It  has  ra- 
tionally handled  the  Viet  Nam  Impneee  with 
its  troop-withdrawal  program,  wind-down  at 
tbe  ground  war  and  continued,  extensive 
aerial  protection.  Tlie  Administration  is  dis- 
mayed by  the  Soviet-backed  assault. 

When  80,000  North  Vietnamese  roUed  over 
the  DMZ  in  Soviet  tanks  and  trucka,  trailing 
heavy  artiUery,  and  with  sophisticated  SAM- 
2  missile  launchers  In  support.  It  wasnt 
quite  a  "bUts,"  as  some  described  It,  but  It 
was  naked  invasion. 

The  sad  sl^t  of  thousands  of  South  Viet- 
namese civilians  fleeing  their  homes  In  Quang 
Trl  Provinos  was  reminiscent  of  World  War 
n  evacuations,  but  the  "blitz"  c<»i4>arl8on 
mtist  end  there.  Nazi  Oenerals  Erwln  Rom- 
mel and  Karl  von  Rundstedt's  bvige  armies 
sprinted  hundreds  of  mUes  In  the  week  it 
took  the  North  Vietnamese  to  make  20  mUes. 

By  the  time  the  doomsavers  have  their  day, 
American  sea  and  air  poww  and  South  Viet- 
namese reinforcements  wiU  have  stopped  the 
Communist  invasion  force.  Twoscore  Ameri- 
can airmen  will  have  been  kUled  or  lost; 
thousands  of  South  Vietnamese  soldiers  and 
clvUlans  wlU  have  been  kiUed  and  even  more 
North  Vietnamese,  who  have  lost  700,000  sol- 
diers in  the  war  and  seem  willing  to  offer 
even  more  cannon  fodder. 

If  the  Soviets,  by  beefing  up  North  Viet- 
namese firepower  with  more  weaponry,  feel 
they  are  punishing  Mr.  Nixon  for  his  trip  to 
Peking,  what  a  cold,  cynical  action  that  is.  If 
the  North  Vietnamese  think  they  can  In- 
timidate the  Administration  into  a  complete 
rejection  of  South  Viet  Nam's  President 
Thleu  by  pulling  off  a  battlefield  ai>ectaoular. 
they  had  better  pause  for  a  second  thought. 

The  Administration  is  resolute.  Defense 
Secretary  Melvln  Laird  slept  one  night  at 
the  Pentagon,  but  told  associates  the  early 
reports  on  the  invasion  would  make  it  sound 
worse  than  It  was.  President  Nixon  and  Dr. 
Henry  Kissinger  were  concerned  but  kept 
cool.  Meanwhile,  the  Soviet  Union's  top 
Washington  correspondent  wrote  from  here 
that  our  city  is  "In  a  state  of  fever." 

This  is  rubbish,  and  so  U  tbe  incredible 
Viet  Cong  statement  from  Paris  that  there 
are  no  North  Vietnamese  troops  in  this  fight. 
The  notion  that  tbe  invasion  Is  a  dramatic 
bid  for  the  "hearts  and  minds"  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  Is  even  more  rubbish.  "Plrst  come 
the  Communists  and  then  come  the  bombs," 
an  old  Vietnamese  woman  said,  as  she  fled 
her  home. 

The  reaction  of  the  President's  opponents 
is  fascinating.  Sen.  Oeorge  McOovern  creates 
a  straw  man  by  saying  the  American  people 
aren't  prepared  to  put  "1£  million  or  two 
million  fresh  American  troops  into  this  war 
at  this  time  with  no  indication  that  that 
wlU  do  any  more  than  temi>oramy  check  this 
Invasion."  The  fact  is.  Mr.  Nixon  never  sug- 
gested any  such  thing  and,  indeed,  the  sev- 
eral thousand  oranbat-ready  UJB.  troops  in 
the  northern  part  of  South  Viet  Nam  have 
not  fired  a  shot. 

In  his  strong  crltlclBm.  New  York  Tlmea 
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ooltuuilst  Tom  Wicker  writes  about  "the 
Americans"  and  "th^r  vast  air  power"  as 
though  he  lent  one  of  ua.  Whatever  we  do, 
rl^t  or  wrong.  In  Viet  Nam,  It  is  "our"  show, 
and  we  are  Americana. 

The  WaBhlngt<Hi  Pott  il^teously  editorial- 
izes on  the  subject  without  mentioning  the 
huge  Soviet  role  or  even  admitting  that  It  la 
an  "invasion,''  and  fooUMily  wonders  whether 
Mr.  Nixon's  "opttons"  Include  "relntrodue- 
tlon  of  a  half-million  troops  or  a  nudear 
stxlke  on  Hanoi." 

The  most  that  can  be  said  at  this  point 
IB  that  American  air  and  sea  power  are 
needed  to  make  Vletnamlzation  work;  the 
North  Vietnamese  will  swap  blood  l>aths  for 
temporary  propaganda  gains  every  time;  the 
Soviets  didn't  mind  this  modest  confronta- 
tion with  American  power;  no  responsible 
presidential  aq)trant  can  say  he  wouldn't 
provide  mlUtary  8ui4>ort  for  the  South  VleC- 
nameae  as  long  as  we  are  ttiere.  and  the  Com- 
munist invasloii  will  likely  be  repulaed  In  a 
few  weeks.  In  terms  of  military  onslaugbta. 
it  Is  small.  Tbe  Battle  of  tbe  Bulge  m  W<H-ld 
War  n  was  at  least  20  times  as  big  and 
over  in  six  weeks. 


FAITH     PRIOR'S     STATEMENT     ON 
THE  TRUTH  IN  SAYINGS  ACT 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  ROY 

OF  KAMSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  25.  1972 

Mr.  ROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  12. 
1971,  I  introduced  HJl.  8365,  the  Truth 
in  Savings  Act.  It  could  perhai>s  be  more 
appropriately  termed  the  Consimier 
Savings  Act.  This  legislation  now  has  27 
cosponsors  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Dr.  Richard  L.  D.  Morse,  of  Kansas 
State  University,  was  of  invalxiable  as- 
sistance in  developing  the  Truth  in  Sav- 
ings Act  which  would  provide  savers 
with  clear  information  to  guide  them  in 
their  investment  decisions. 

We  are  not  alone  in  our  efforts.  The 
following  remarks  were  made  by  Mrs. 
Faith  Prior,  extension  family  economist 
at  the  University  of  Vermont,  in  testi- 
mony before  the  Senate  Banking  Com- 
mittee of  the  Vermont  Legislature.  Mrs. 
Prior  Is  quite  knowledgeable  about  the 
concept  of  full  disclosure  and  has  worked 
with  the  proposed  legislation  in  her  ca- 
pacity as  chairman  of  the  American 
Bankers  Association  Consumer  Advisory 
Coimcil. 

Mrs.  Prior  has  also  worked  with  Dr. 
Morse  in  refining  the  concept  of  a  fiUl 
disclosure  bill  for  savers  in  her  State. 
Her  statement  is  an  excellent  endorse- 
ment of  consiuner  savings  legislation,  and 
I  recommend  it  to  this  House: 
Statxmznt  or  Parrn  Paioa 

As  chairman  of  the  American  Bankers  As- 
sociation Consumer  Advisory  Council.  I  have 
been  prlvUeged  to  see  the  development  of  this 
legislation  from  the  beginning,  and  to  work 
with  the  Industry  In  clarifying  the  biU  pop- 
ularly tagged  "Truth  in  Savings."  I  might  say 
right  at  the  beginning  that  perhaps  the 
major  Industry  objection  was  to  that  title, 
which  derived,  of  course,  from  the  paraUel 
"Truth  in  Lending"  Act;  however,  no  one  who 
was  involved  with  the  legislation  was  wedded 
to  calling  It  "Truth  in  Savings",  and  it  was 
readily  agreed  that  the  title  "Consumer  Sav- 
ings Act"  was  perfectly  acceptable  to  every 
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one.  As  ABA'S  marketing  chief  said,  "II  s  not 
very  sexy,  but  perhaps  It  la  less  accusi  tlve." 

I  feel  free  to  report  to  you  that  the  i  idiu- 
try,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  tbe  FC  :c  all 
support  the  concept  that  full  enoug  i  la- 
formation  should  be  supplied  to  evei  j  de- 
positor so  that  he  can  1 )  make  an  lnf<  rmed 
choice  among  institutions  competing  f  <t  bla 
savings,  and  2)  verify  his  earnings  In  nter- 
est.  I  cannot  conceive  of  any  dlsagreemc  at  on 
this  point. 

Which  brings  us  to  the  questions  of  ^  rhlch 
Information  should  be  supplied,  and  by  what 
means. 

Tbe  original  developer  of  this  fui;  dis- 
closure bill  for  savers  Is  Dr.  Richard  Mc  rse,  a 
Family  Economist  at  Kansas  State  Ui  Iver- 
slty;  Dr.  Morse  Is  a  member  of  the  ABA  Con- 
sumer Advisory  Ck>uncU,  was  intlmatei  j  In- 
volved In  working  out  the  details  of  thi  fed- 
eral Truth  In  Lending  Act,  and  Is  recofl  ilaed 
as  one  of  the  leading  authorlUee  on  In  erest 
rate  application  In  this  country.  One  <  t  Dr. 
Morse's  graduate  students.  In  the  ooui  »  of 
gathering  data  for  a  master's  thesis,  f  lund 
that  variety  In  computation,  using  Idei  tlcal 
Interest  rates  In  savings  accounts  can  pro- 
duce as  much  as  171%  difference  In  Inl  treat 
paid.  In  a  sample  of  seven  Institutions  In  a 
single  town,  a  low-to-hlgh  difference  of  00% 
was  found.  (For  discussion  of  the  da  a  In 
more  detail,  I  refer  you  to  the  CongreMi  lonol 
Record  of  May  la,  1371  (Sen.  Hartke  •  S- 
1848),  and  to  the  magazine  Changing  T  mea, 
February  1971,  "Maybe  We  Need  Trulh  In 
Savings  Too."  I 

Not  only  do  a  high  variety  of  systems  exist 
for  applying  a  given  rate,  but  It  is  dUBiult — 
and  even  Impossible  In  some  cases — to  (  btaln 
from  the  savings  Institution  the  fact  that 
are  needed  to  compute  earnings  und4  r  dif- 
ferent methods.  Pieces  of  the  Infon  atlon 
are  given  in  many  advertisements,  but  I  ;  can- 
not be  obtained  In  full  directly  from'  many 
banks. 

Professionally,  I  am  very  much  con<  emed 
with  encoiiraging  consumers  to  mal  e  in- 
formed and  responsible  choices;  I  assxu  le  the 
economy  will  be  healthier  if  cons\im4  rs  act 
in  this  way.  But  they  cannot  operate  at  maxi- 
mum unless  they  can  obtain  the  nee  Msary 
information.  Whether  or  not  they  all:  ise  it 
Is  not  of  immediate  concern;  Its  avalli  bility 
is  the  Important  consideration. 

These  are  the  pieces  of  Information  rhlch 
are  considered  necessary,  and  whlcl  bill 
S-I67  directs  savings  institutions  to  make 
available  to  savers: 

(1)  the  nominal  annual  rate.  (Regu^tlon 
Q  calls  it  the  rate  at  simple  lnterest.)rit  U 
the  periodic  rate  multiplied  by  the  ntftnber 
of  periods  there  are  in  a  year.  If  the  anlied 
rate  is  quarterly,  you  would  multiply  ft  by 
four  to  obtain  the  annual  rate,  etc. 

(2)  the  time  period  which  the  prtiJsipal 
amount  must  remain  In  order  to  ean  in- 
terest. (Liquidity  is  of  great  Importan  e  to 
savers,  aid  thev  may  wish  to  balanc  i  off 
availability  of  their  funds  against  the  i  ffect 
on  earnings.) 

(3>  the  number  of  time  periods  In  a  year 
in  which  Interest  Is  compounded.  (I  ally, 
quarter,  annually?) 

(4)  the  dates  interest  wUl  l>e  paid.  ('  That 
does  it  mean  to  "compound  dally  and  c  redit 
quarterly?"  Dr.  Morse's  experience  and  cor- 
respondence shows  that  there  Is  all  1  inds 
of  variation  In  how  that  Is  interpi  ited. 
Should  there  not  be  agreement  on  jwhat 
terms  mean  within  the  industry?) 

(5)  it  might  be  desirable  to  knov  the 
effective  annual  rate,  that  is,  the  ai  nual 
yield  rate.  (e.g.  because  of  compour  ling, 
$100  at  5%  will  yield  not  6%  but  clo«  sr  to 
5.18%.) 

(fl)   any  other  conditions,  such  as 
periods  or  penalty  days  which  reduce  if  in- 
crease   the    balances    to    which    rates\  are 
applied. 

(7)  any  other  charges  or  restricUon^  on 
the  activity  of  the  account,  (for  exampi 
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charge  for  more  than  four  withdrawals  a 
month.) 

The  customer  should  be  given  this  infor- 
mation before  he  opens  an  account.  Hope- 
fully, when  this  information  Is  routinely 
available,  we  will  be  able  to  teach  people  to 
ask  for  the  information  and  shop  for  the 
best  place  to  deposit  their  money.  They  also 
need  to  be  told  when  the  nominal  rate 
changes.  I  don't  think  legislation  shoxild  get 
all  hung  up  in  the  exact  methods  by  which 
the  customer  is  Informed.  The  passbook 
could  carry  informative  text  on  the  Inside 
cover;  if  the  rate  changed,  the  savings  in- 
stitution co\ild  use  tbe  same  method  insur- 
ance companies  use  and  say  "enclosed  Is  a 
new  Insert  for  your  passbook."  Right  now 
most  passbooks  don't  offer  very  much  In- 
formation of  real  value  to  the  individual. 
Using  the  1099  form  annually  to  Include 
this  information  would  probably  be  a  bare 
minimum — but  it  would  be  an  improvement 
over  the  present  unstandardlzed  methods. 
Definition  of  method  and  disclosure  of 
terms  are  the  only  goals  of  this  bill;  It  does 
not  set  rates  or  other  terms. 

I  have  yet  to  talk  with  a  banker  who 
expressed  any  objection  to  the  concept  of 
providing  the  consumer  with  adequate  In- 
formation; I  think  we  have  come  quite  a 
long  way  from  the  Industry's  predictions  of 
doom  when  they  saw  themselves  threatened 
with  Truth  in  Lending.  However,  it  Is 
scarcely  realistic  to  expect  this  industry — or 
any  other — to  Initiate  or  even  welcome  en- 
thusiastically any  change  which  requires  the 
exercise  of  discipline  and  thought  necessary 
when  standards  have  to  be  arrived  at  and 
made  acceptable  to  many.  Nor  Is  It  likely 
that  the  regulatory  agencies — the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  or  the  FDIC — will  initiate  any 
addition  to  their  regulatory  powers  unless 
and  until  legislation  bands  them  the  Job. 

As  you  know,  there  Is  in  the  Congress 
essentially  Identical  legislation  Introduced 
by  Senator  Hartke  (S-1848)  and  Congress- 
man Roy  (HR  8366)  in  their  req>ectlve 
houses.  It  Is  evident  to  me  that  legislation 
should  be  on  the  federal  level,  but  I  think 
we  have  here  another  parallel  with  the 
Truth  in  Lending  situation:  legislation  in 
the  states  Is  the  pressure  that  makes  fed- 
eral legislation  move.  As  you  recall,  Vermont 
was  ahead  of  Washington  In  passing  a  Truth 
In  Lending  bill.  State  Truth  in  Savings — 
Consumer  Savings,  If  you  prefer — has  under- 
gone Joint  work  between  legislators  and 
bankers  in  certain  states,  but  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  Vermont  is  the  only  state  with  an 
actual  piece  of  legislation  submitted  and 
being  heard  In  committee. 

This  Is  not  earth-shaking  legislation.  This 
Is  the  unglamorous  result  of  careful  behind- 
the-scenes  work  by  legislators  and  special- 
ists who  are  concerned  about  helping  pru- 
dent people  exercise  the  right  to  be  prudent. 
I  think  It  would  be  useful. 


April  25,  1972 


GEO  HELPS  PEOPLE  HELP  THEM- 
SELVES IN  ARKANSAS 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

or  AaKAMSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  25.  1972 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently there  came  across  my  desk  letters 
and  reports  which  reminded  me  anew 
of  the  varied  role  which  the  programs 
under  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity have  idayed  In  the  First  District 
of  Arkansas,  and  across  the  Nation. 

I  say  "reminded  me  anew."  because 
all  too  often  In  the  press  of  handling 
today's  crisis,  we  pay  too  little  tribute 


to  the  successes  of  the  programs  estab- 
lished in  the  past  to  deal  with  oogoing 
needs.  True,  OEO  has  had  a  mixed  bag 
ot  experience.  It  has  taken  aame  de- 
served crtttdsm.  because  of  the  bad 
judgment  and  management  decisions 
made  by  a  limited  numbnr  of  officials. 
And.  because  of  a  failure  to  properly 
publicize  Its  successes,  its  Image  in  the 
minds  of  some  people  Is  less  than 
desirable. 

llie  catalog  of  OEO's  faults  Is  well 
documented.  At  this  time,  I  would  like 
to  provide  some  Information  on  some 
of  Its  virtues.  On  some  of  the  ways  OEO 
helps  people  help  themselves  In 
Arkansas. 

At  this  point,  it  will  be  well  to  note 
that  while  the  projects  I  will  mention 
have  been  operated  by  OEO  local  com- 
munity action  groups,  some  of  the  fund- 
ing has  been  provided  through  such  de- 
partments as  Labor  and  such  agencies 
as  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  and 
the  Office  of  Education.  These  agencies 
and  departments  are  to  be  commended, 
I  believe,  for  cooperating  In  efforts  to 
improve  the  quality  of  the  lives  of  our 
people. 

In  looking  over  the  Inf  oimatlon  v^ch 
I  have  gathered  regarding  programs 
which  are  operated  imder  the  community 
action  agencies,  I  find  that — 

Most  are  directly  aimed  at  improving 
the  community,  coc^ierative  spirit,  and 
the  econcmlc  status  of  local  cltlzois. 

Headstart  programs  are  benefiting 
the  preschoolers  and  the  postschoolerB 
alike.  The  youngsters  get  some  familiar- 
ity with  the  world  of  education  in  the 
programs.  And,  the  low-income  Head- 
start  nnployees  are  given  the  opportxm- 
Ity  to  improve  their  educational  status 
through  the  acquisition  of  high  school 
equivalency  certificates,  and  sometimes, 
college  credits  which  can  be  applied  to- 
ward a  degree. 

Self-help  programs  are  aiding  partici- 
pants to  Improve  their  economic  position 
and  self-reliance.  Among  the  programs 
operating  in  the  First  Congressional  Dis- 
trict are  cooperative  buying  programs; 
livestock  and  vegetable  producing  proj- 
ects for  home  use  and  sale;  crafts  pro- 
ducing programs  generating  new  sources 
of  family  Income,  and  a  project  providing 
product  assembly  services  for  an  indus- 
try. Some  of  these  efforts  have  already 
bec(xne  self-supporting.  And,  plans  are 
being  formulated  for  the  ewtaWlnhment 
of  a  small  woodworking  industry. 

Vocati(»ial  and  technical  training  pro- 
grams are  aiding  the  disadvantaged  to 
become  self -sufficient  members  of  their 
communities. 

Child  day-care  centers,  senior  citizens 
programs,  summer  camps  for  jrouth,  and 
projects  to  combat  drug  and  aloohd 
abuse  are  becoming  a  part  of  the  com- 
munity action  efforts  to  improve  the 
quality  of  life  for  local  residents. 

There  are  also  general  servloes  and 
neighborhood  servloe  center  programs 
which  actively  work  to  encourage  the 
disadvantaged  to  participate  in  the  work- 
ings of  their  local  community. 

A  major  need — health  care  for  the 
medically  Indigent  and  medically  iso- 
lated—is partially  being  met  by  an  in- 
novative cooperative  medical  program 
which  finds  local  medical  pnotltlonen 
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oooperatliig  with  ooaunnnltsr  aetton 
agencies. 

I  think  that  it  Is  Important  to  look 
generally  at  the  areas  of  life  which  have 
been  affected  by  the  programs  have 
been  operated  by  community  action 
agencies  In  tite  First  Coogreswlona]  Dla- 
trict  of  Arkansas.  They  have  been  aimed 
at  some  vital  points— educational  Im- 
provement to  brighten  the  future  of  tbe 
young  and  the  not  so  young;  income  de- 
velopment and  Improvement;  and  healUi 
care  for  those  in  need. 

In  the  future  I  will  ocmtinue  to  wtalc 
for  programs  that  help  people  to  hdp 
themsdves.  In  so  doing,  I  hope  that  we 
can  do  a  better  Job  of  telling  ottien  of 
the  success  that  many  pe(vle  ^i^o  have 
participated  in  the  programs  have  expe- 
rienced. 


UNITED  STATES  ERRS  IN  SUPPORT- 
ING DICTATORSHIP  IN  GREECE 
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PROFFTTT   NAMED   JATCEB   "OXTT- 
STANDINa  EDUCATOR" 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  CAUVOBIIU 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  BEPRESENTATIVKS 
Tuesday,  AprU  25.  1972 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  a  letter,  written  by  Mr.  Peter 
O.  Sokarls.  widdki  aiveared  in  the  Knick- 
erbocker-News Union-Star  last  April  5. 
The  letter,  which  appeared  aa  the  151st 
aimiversary  of  the  f  oimding  of  the  mod- 
em Greek  state,  further  emphasized  that 
our  immoral,  imwise,  and  shameful  sup- 
port of  the  current  Greek  Fascist  Gov- 
ernment should  be  ended  forthwith.  It 
should  be  read  by  every  Member  of 
Congress. 

The  letter  fcdlows: 

VtnrxD  Statxs  Eaaa  nt  SurpowraiQ 
lytctATomssar  m  Qm^aat 

AiAAirr,  AprU  5, 1972. 

To  the  Eoitob:  It  Is  only  fitting  on  this 
IBlst  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
modem  at«ek  state  that  Americana  of  Greek 
descent  once  again  raise  their  voices  In  pro- 
test against  the  Nlzon  administration's  con- 
tinuing support  for  the  Pi^Mdopoulos  dic- 
tatorship in  Athens. 

We  cannot  remain  sUent  while  cruelty  Is 
visited  upon  the  people  of  Greece.  They  are 
arrested  without  warrant  and  shut  away  in 
detention  cells,  prisons  and  concentration 
camps.  They  are  maltreated,  tortured  and 
driven  Into  exile.  And  they  are  told  that  they 
are  not  worthy  of  human  rights  or  repre- 
sentative government. 

We  want  this  tragedy  to  stop.  We  plead 
for  an  end  to  American  support  for  the  fascist 
colonels.  And  we  appeal  to  aU  Americans  to 
Join  with  us  now  in  making  the  Greek  ques- 
tion a  major  foreign  policy  Issue  in  tbe  1973 
election  campaign. 

Our  task  is  to  encourage  oxir  presidential 
candidates  to  take  an  unequivocal  poaltlon 
In  favor  of  withdrawing  American  support  for 
the  Junta  so  that  the  democratic  fences 
within  Greece  can  move  to  restore  constitu- 
tional government  and  hcdd  free  elections 
without  fear  of  the  American  military  estab- 
lishment. It  U  only  through  our  own  actions 
and  the  actions  of  our  poUtlcal  leaders  that 
we  can  demonstrate  that  Americana  are  stUl 
the  leading  supporters  of  responslUe  dfloio- 
eratic  government  In  the  world. 

Psna  G.  Howaw, 
Secretary,  Amerioana  for  Demoeraey  in 
Oreeee. 


HON.  WILMER  MIZEU 

OV  KOBTH  OSBOUMA 

IN  TEK  HOU8K  OF  BXPBSSBMTATIVaS 

ItiCMlay.  Apra  25.  1972 

ICr.  MIZTCTJ..  Mr.  ^leaker,  tbe  rec- 
ognition of  excellence  In  any  oideavor 
is  always  a  pleasant  task  for  me.  and  I 
am  eg)eclally  happy  to  advise  my  col- 
leagues that  Mr.  Donald  Jerry  Proffltt, 
of  ThomasvUle,  N.C.,  has  been  named 
1972's  Outstanding  Young  Educator  by 
the  lliomaBvllle  Junior  Chamber  of 
CtHumerce. 

No  vocation  Is  mare  Important  to  oar 
society  than  the  teaching  profesdon, 
and  to  be  singled  out  for  excellence  in 
that  most  difBcult  profession  is  high 
praise  indeed. 

I  know  my  colleagues  Join  me  in  sa- 
luting Mr.  Prc^tt  for  this  outstanding 
achievement.  For  their  benefit,  I  am  in- 
cluding in  ttie  Recokd  an  article  an- 
nouncing the  award,  which  appeared  in 
the  ThomasvUle,  N.C.,  Times,  recently: 
Paomn  Mamkd  Jatoeb  "Outstandiko 
Kducatob" 
(By  Bill  Uaynard) 

"Tb«  art  of  iffitnmii''1'^**""  la  the  most  Im- 
portant skill  a  psnon  oan  possess,  to  be  able 
to  say  t«nyf**^"c  and  to  be  tmdeistood.  Btnoe 
the  beginning  ot  time  the  greatest  proMstn 
facing  w»*»i»«TMi  has  been  hla  Inability  to 
oonununloaite,  and  that  InahUlty  today  has 
created  a  oommunloatlan  gH>  ■>  vlda  as  the 
Grand  Canyoci." 

Tboae  words  addressed  to  the  ThonutfvlUa 
Jayoees  Thunday  night  by  K.  8.  AUgood. 
principal  ot  momasvlUe  Senior  High,  were 
especially  i4>f»oi)i1afte. 

The  Jayoass  awaitled  the  1973  Outatanrting 
Toung  Itduoator  Award  Thunday  night  to 
Donald  Jerry  Proffttt,  one  ot  thoae  ssoep- 
tlooal  persoiw  who  posssas  that  rare  art  of 
ocmmunlcatlon. 

Proffltt  was  named  by  an  anonymous  com- 
mittee or  ThomaavlUe  dttaens  oonaistlng  ot 
a  minister,  a  dty  offlolal.  and  a  focmer  sOhoGi 
teacher. 

ProfflU,  who  aooepted  the  award  a*  the 
Jayoee  banquet  at  the  WcHnen's  Club  "In  the 
name  of  all  the  other  teachers  In  TTiomas- 
vllle."  teaches  drama,  debating,  and  oultural 
arta  at  SexUor  High,  and  h^ia  oof»rr1lTiat.« 
courses  In  ciiltural  ennchment  ttiroughout 
the  school  system. 

He  currently  Is  w(»Ung  on  a  wide  range 
of  projects  within  the  schoola.  including  a 
drama  i»t)duotlon  in  cooperatloii  with  the 
N.C.  School  of  the  Arts  m  WInatcm  Salem. 

"He's  a  deserving  person,"  declared  Carl 
Hargraves,  principal  of  Church  Street  8cho(4, 
who  nominated  Proffltt  for  tbe  Jaycee  honor. 
"Though  he  Is  only  with  us  part  of  the 
time,  I've  had  a  chance  to  observe  his  teach- 
ing ablUty,  his  dedication,  and  his  hard 
work."  said  Hargraves. 

In  short  Proffltt  la  the  type  of  educator  who 
can  and  does  teidge  the  communication  gap 
betwaen  people  of  aU  ages. 

"Studanta  mxist  be  reelected  as  individuals 
entitled  to  opinions,"  says  Proffltt.  "Whan  a 
student  Is  gravely  in  error.  It  Is  more  useful 
to  direct  his  thinking  and  reaearch  to  dla- 
cover  his  own  error  than  to  point  It  out  to 
him  pubUdy.  I  eooourage  free  rttsruwrton  In 
class." 

The  Irony  is  that  Proffltt  cams  to  Thomaa- 
vllle  in  1968  not  as  an  Kngllsh  or  cultural 
arts  teacher,  but  as  a  math  teacher. 

He  taught  math  at  Main  Street  Junior 
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mgb  for  a  year  baCcra  moving  to  Bigllah  axkd 
drama  at  Ohureh  Straat  School.  From  tbara 
he  want  to  Senior  High  In  drama  and 
debating. 

He  la  prssentty  tbe  OoonUaatar  oC  Cultural 
Arta.  tnanhlng  at  Senior  High  and  working 
with  other  cultural  arts  rlsasss  in  other 
sohoola 

A  native  ot  Hl^  Point,  he  worked  In  busi- 
naaa  for  two  years  aftar  gnduatlon  tnm 
High  PcMnt  OoUege  In  1966  with  a  Bachelor  ot 
Arts  Vol  TCngllsh,  and  a  minor  in  speecb  and 
drama. 

When  he  entered  the  field  of  education,  he 
dedicated  himself  oompletdy. 

An  excellent  speaker,  he  carried  the  oaaa 
for  better  eduoatl<m  to  elvlo  duba  with  ttia- 
vlalon  tapes  and  ^Machea. 

He  worked  aottvely  in  the  k>oal  unit  ot  tba 
N.  O.  AaKWtatkm  of  Idiioatan  to  nnnminato 
and  carry  out  lobbying  programa  for  educa- 
tion In  Balalgh  during  taia  last  aenaml 
Aaaembly. 

Ha  Is  an  active  member  cC  8t  OhrlstoplMr^ 
■plaoopal  Churoh  and  servea  aa  obtef  lay 
naadar  and  Junior  Warden. 

Ha  la  married  to  the  former  Sally  Pnittt. 
the  winner  of  last  ysar^  OTB  award  and  an 
•qtiaUy  dedicated  ednoator. 

Hla  work  doeant  atop  with  the  end  of  the 
achod  year. 

Last  summer  he  waa  director  of  the  looal 
youth  coffeehouae,  "Shalom." 

In  hla  keynote  speech  Allgood  accurately 
deacrlhed  the  educator's  task  and  challenge 
In  the  modem  world. 

"Hie  young  today  are  searrhing  for  a  plaoe 
in  society,"  aald  AUgood.  "Wa  who  are  bars 
tonight  would  be  doing  a  great  service  if  ws 
each  find  a  youngster  and  hdp  him  find  that 
plaoe. 

"To  the  winner  of  this  award  I  aay,  1  thank 
you  for  wbat  you're  doing  for  thla  commu- 
nity and  for  this  whde  wotid.  And  moat  of  all 
I  thank  you  for  what  you're  doing  for  my 
ohlldreo.'" 


EXTERMINATION  OF  ARMENIA  BT 
THE  TURKISH  GOVERNMENT 


HON.  ELU  T.  GRASSO 

or  CONMECTIUUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVB8 

Tuesday,  AprU  25.  1972 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  voice 
of  the  aggrieved  and  the  saddened  rose 
In  mounting  crescendo  this  weekend  as 
programs  throughout  the  Nation,  and 
in  my  beloved  city  of  New  Britain,  pro- 
tested the  extermination  of  Armenia  by 
the  Turkish  Government.  In  their 
adopted  homeland,  Americans  of  Arme- 
nian descoit — ^many  of  them  refugees — 
Joined  in  a  cry  for  Justice  that  has  been 
ignored  for  generations. 

Their  protest  traces  the  sporadic  pil- 
lage and  destruction  of  Armenia  under 
the  Siiltan,  the  planned  extermination  of 
Armenia  in  1915  by  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment, and  the  denial  of  law  and  morality 
in  an  attempt  to  eliminate  permanently 
the  question  of  reestablishing  Armenian 
political  sovereignty. 

Because  of  valor  and  dedication 
through  the  years,  the  peoide  of  Armenia 
deserve  the  restitution  of  their  proud 
nation.  The  price  In  life  and  terror  of  tbe 
genocide  has  been  too  long  overlooked. 
Hie  pleas  of  the  aggrieved  can  no  longer 
go  unheard. 
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INDIANAPOLIS  BANKRUPTCY 
CASES 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN, 


or  OHIO 


JR. 


IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  25.  1972 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Jour- 
nal Herald,  a  daily  newspaper  publ  shed 
in  Dayton,  Ohio,  which  is  within  mj  con- 
gressional district,  has  completed  pub- 
lication of  a  lengthy  series  of  ai  tides 
concerning  alleged  irregularities  in  1  lank- 
ruptcy  cases  handled  in  Indianapolis 
Federal  courts.  i 

The  16-month  investigation  conducted 
by  reporters.  Keith  McKnight  and  An- 
drew Alexander,  represents  enter  >rise 
journalism  of  the  best  sort.  The  ( lor- 
mous  amount  of  time  involved  rel  ects 
great  credit  on  the  editorial  leadeoship 
of  the  Journal  Herald  because  it  cI  arly 
indicates  the  dedication  that  newsi  aper 
has  to  the  public  good. 

In  a  period  when  the  press  has  peen 
subjected  to  more  than  Its  usiial 
of  brickbats,  this  kind  of  reportorli 
igence  serves  to  remind  all  of  us  o: 
importance  of  a  free,  unfettered, 
lant  press. 

The    information    contained    in  Ithe 
series  of  articles  is  highly  imusual, 
Speaker,  and  relates  to  the  Federal  Ji 
clary.  For  these  reasons,  I  am  insei 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
articles  published: 

(Prom  the  Dayton   (Ohio)   Journal  He|ald, 
Apr.  10,  1972) 

Bankruftct  Rkwakos  Judok's  Frix^im 
( EDiroK's  NoTK. — Tills  Is  the  first  of  a  i  erles 
of  stories  resulting  from  a  16-montl  In- 
vestigation by  The  Journal  Herald  int  >  al- 
leged lrreg\ilarltles  In  bankruptcy  cases  lan- 
dled  In  Indianapolis  federal  coiirts.  To  lay's 
report  consists  of  three  cases  handle  I  by 
Chief  Judge  William  E.  Steckler.) 
( By  Keith  McKntght  and  Andrew  Alexaiaer) 

Nearly  18  years  ago,  U.S.  District  .nidge 
William  E.  Steckler  appointed  his  former 
law  partner  to  reorganize  the  finances' of  a 
nationally  known  trucking  firm. 

That  company  Is  now  fln«nclally  destr  lyed. 

In   the  course  of  this  reorg&nlzatl4i,  a 
number  of  questions  have  been  raised 
the   propriety   of   some  of   the   actlc 
Steckler's  court. 

The  company  hasn't  had  a  truck 
road  since  1963,  although  It  continues] 
"reorganised"  In  the  bankruptcy  cov 
Indianapolis. 

On  May  5,  1964,  the  firm — the  HaAcock 
Trucking  Co. — asked  Judge  Steckler's  ourt 
to  name  a  trustee  to  straighten  out  1  ■  fi- 
nances and  In  the  meantime  protect  It  From 
creditors. 

Such  a  process — which  Is  mppoaed  o  be 
temporary  and  rehabilitative  In  natui  t — Is 
known  as  "bankruptcy  reorganisation*^ and 
clearly,  Hancock  was  a  candidate. 

It  owed  about  $3  mllUon  and  couldnt  bay. 

But  since  It  had  assets  of  about  M2  minion 
and  annual  gross  receipts  of  approxlmMely 
$11  million,  the  company  apparently  thoi^ht 
It  could  be  saved  with  a  little  help  from 
court. 

Judge  Steckler  agreed  to  the  move. 

He  appointed  as  trxistee  Sheldon  A. 
a  good  friend  and  former  law  partner. 

TO  help  Key  with  the  legal  work,  Steck^ 
approved   the  appointment  of  Slgmund 
Beck  from  the  Indianapolis  law  firm  ot  Baib- 
berger  Ac  Felbleman.  Mark  H.  KroU,  preside  \t 
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of  WUmark  Insurance  Agency  of  Cincinnati, 
then  formaUy  offered  to  help  the  court  and 
the  company. 

KroU's  propoeal  would  allow  hUn  to  run 
the  trucking  firm  under  a  management  con- 
tract. He  would  buy  $400,000  worth  of  Han- 
cock and  Indemnify  the  trustee  against 
losses  for  a  fee  of  $100  a  month — or  $1,000 
a  month  If  a  profit  were  shown. 

Beck  told  The  Journal  Herald  that  such 
arrangements  are  normal  In  bankruptcy  re- 
organizations because  If  reorganization  is  to 
be  accomplished  there  must  be  new  manage- 
ment and  the  court-appt^nted  trustee  sel- 
dom has  the  necessary  expertise. 

R.  Stanley  Lawton,  attorney  for  two  of 
Hancock's  creditors,  agreed  that  outside  ex- 
pertise is  often  required  In  such  situations, 
but  he  says  In  the  Hancock  case  the  trustee 
was  giving  the  company  to  Kroll.  He  com- 
plained to  the  court. 

According  to  Lawton,  a  management  com- 
pany is  the  employe  of  the  trustee  and  the 
trustee  retains  the  right  to  intervene  or 
make  any  changes  he  wants  in  the  manage- 
ment operations. 

"One  of  the  things  I  was  screaming  about 
here  was  that  the  trustee  was  e]q>res8ly  aban- 
doning those  rights,"  he  said. 

Hancock's  attorney,  the  late  Albert  P. 
Ward,  who  originally  sought  the  help  of  the 
court,  filed  a  similar  objection. 

Noting  what  he  termed  "the  obvious  ab- 
surd compensatory  consideration  of  $100  a 
month,"  Ward  told  Steckler:  "It  will  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  a  court  of  equity  to  as- 
sume or  believe  that  WUmark  (Kroll)  Is  a 
philanthropist." 
Judge  Steckler  ^proved  the  contract. 
Four  years  later,  in  1957,  Judge  Steckler 
approved  a  reorganization  plan  recommended 
by  Beck  and  Key  whereby  the  trucking  com- 
pany would  be  scdd  to  Kroll. 

During  the  next  four  years,  although 
Steckler's  court  retained  Jurisdiction,  it  was 
KroU's  company  and  It  continued  its  slide 
into  debt. 

Kenneth  L.  Osklns,  Hancock's  personnel 
director,  recalls  it  this  way: 

"Several  months  prior  to  the  actual  clos- 
ing of  the  doors,  there  was  a  period  of  time 
where  all  of  the  equipment  was  repossessed 
.  .  .  Everything  was  being  done  to  keep  them 
from  doing  it,  except  giving  them  money. 
"In  other  words,  they  were  hiding  equip- 
ment— we  were  hiding  tractors  and  trailers 
and  this  type  of  thing. 

"Finally,"  Osklns  continues,  "everybody 
Just  threw  up  their  hands  and  said.  "  'Well, 
hell,  we're  fighting  a  losing  battle  anyway.'  " 
Another  petition  for  reorganization  was 
filed  by  creditors  and  again  Hancock  Truck- 
ing Co.  was  taken  to  Judge  Steckler's  court 
where  he  again  appointed  the  same  officers — 
Key  as  trustee  and  Beck  as  attorney. 

But  this  time  there  was  virtually  nothing 
left  to  reorganize. 

The  firm's  only  significant  remaining  asset 
was  its  operating  rights. 

And  even  those  rights — license  to  ship 
freight  along  certain  routes  as  authorized 
by  the  Interstate  Conunerce  Commission  on 
a  first-come  basis  when  public  need  is  shown 
— had  been  leased  to  another  trucking  com- 
pany, the  Hennis  Freight  Lines. 

Since  that  time  In  1963.  a  large  portion 
of  those  proceeds  has  gone  to  pay  continuing 
attorney  fees. 

According  to  a  tally  by  the  Indianapolis 
Star,  in  the  case  that  is  not  yet  completed, 
attorneys  have  been  paid  more  than  $600,- 
000.  Most  of  the  creditors  have  yet  to  re- 
ceive anything. 

Among  those  creditors  is  the  State  of  Ohio 
which  has  made  at  least  23  assessments 
against  the  firm  for  highway  use  taxes  total- 
ing more  than  $200,000. 

As  for  the  Cincinnati  insurance  man,  crim- 
inal charges  were  never  brought  against  him 
in  Indiana  although  tnistee  Key  alleged  In 
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court  proceedings  that  Kroll  had  transferred 
title  of  virtually  all  Hancock's  asssts  to  other 
KroU  companies. 

Four  years  later,  KroU  was  convicted  in 
Miami  at  a  $9.6-mllllon  Florida  land  swindle. 

A  year  later  he  was  convicted  of  flnan- 
claUy  destroying  an  auto  insurance  company 
in  Chicago.  He  is  now  In  a  Federal  prison. 

Sheldon  A.  Key,  Judge  Steckler's  one-time 
law  partner,  remained  as  paid  trustee  of  the 
ruined  trucking  firm  untU  his  death  last 
Aug.  31. 

W.  Rudolph  Steckler,  the  Judge's  son,  was 
named  in  Key's  wUl  as  attorney  to  handle 
Key's  estate. 

Under  other  provisions.  Key  requested 
that  if  he  and  his  wife  were  deceased,  Judge 
Steckler  and  bis  wife  woiUd  become  guard- 
ians for  Key's  daughter. 

If  the  Keys  and  their  daughter  were  de- 
ceased. Judge  Steckler  and  his  wife  were  to 
have  received  $8,000. 

After  the  wUl  was  made  public  In  1971. 
Judge  Steckler  disqualified  himself  from  the 
18-year-old  case. 

"A  Judge  shoiUd  not  act  in  a  controversy 
where  a  near  relative  Is  a  party;  he  shovUd 
not  suffer  his  conduct  to  Justify  the  impres- 
sion that  any  person  can  improperly  Influ- 
ence him  or  unduly  enjoy  his  favor,  or  that 
he  is  affected  by  the  kinship,  rank,  position 
or  Influence  of  any  party  or  other  person." 

OxTmxLiirxs  poa  Judges 

The  most  widely  accepted  measuring  sticks 
for  the  conduct  of  Judges  are  the  Canons  of 
Judicial  Ethics — a  strict  code  adopted  by 
the  American  Bar  Assn.  (ABA)   m  1934. 

These  standsuYls  were  formulated  by  a  com- 
mittee appointed  by  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
Justice  William  Howard  Taft,  who  served  as 
chairman. 

Although  they  are  not  legally  enforceable, 
the  canons  are  weU-known  and  embraced  by 
American  Jurists. 

When  adopting  them,  the  ABA  suggested 
the  36  articles  "as  a  proper  guide  and  re- 
minder for  Judges,  and  as  indicating  what 
the  people  have  a  right  to  expect  from  them." 

Repeatedly,  the  canons  decry  wrongdoing 
or  any  action  that  conveys  the  suspicion  of 
wrongdoing  to  the  pubUc. 

SpeclflcaUy,  there  are  canons  cautioning 
against  "Impropriety  or  the  appearance  of 
impropriety"  on  the  part  of  Judges;  against 
Judicial  appointment  of  friends  or  relatives; 
caUlng  for  the  appointment  of  Impartial  ad- 
ministrators in  bankruptcy  cases;  and  point- 
ing out  the  necessity  for  Judges  to  remain 
unswayed  by  pubUc  or  poUtlcal  pressure. 

In  three  prominent,  controversial,  federal 
bankruptcy  cases  in  Indianapolis,  the  appli- 
cation of  these  canons  comes  Into  question. 

Chief  U.S.  District  Judge  William  E.  Steck- 
ler presided  over  all  three  cases,  which  are 
outlined  in  today's  Journal  Herald. 

Judge  Steckler  refused  to  be  Interviewed 
about  the  cases.  In  which  he  appointed 
friends  and  former  business  associates  to 
weU-paytng  positions  In  these  bankruptcy 
matters. 

The  Judge  also  would  not  discuss  a  cass 
In  which  he  reportedly  bowed  to  pubUo 
clamor  In  making  a  ruling  In  a  bankruptcy 
controversy  in  which  he  appointed  the  for- 
mer governor  of  Indiana  to  a  trusteeship. 

How  JH  OOT  Involved  m  Pxosx 
In  December,    1970,   The  Journal   Herald 

began  a  probe  of  an  aUeged  "Bankruptcy 

Ring"  In  Indianapolis. 

The  investigation  was  prompted  by  charges 

of: 

(1)  Oeorge  Manuel — a  Dayton  man  who 
was,  at  the  time,  facing  a  30-count  mall  fraud 
Indictment  In  an  Indianapolis  federal  court, 
stemming  from  his  Involvement  with  a  multl- 
mUlion-doUar  business  In  that  state. 

(2)  Sherman  H.  Skolnick — a  flamboyant 
Chicago  court  reformer  who  had  gained  na- 
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tlonal  recognition  for  his  role  In  forcing  two 
nilnols  Supreme  Court  Justices  from  the 
bench. 

And,  eftrly  In  the  Investigation,  a  state 
Judge  seemed  to  address  himself  to  the  same 
situation.  Marlon  County  Circuit  Court  Judge 
John  L.  Niblack  wrote  to  U.S.  Chief  JusUce 
Warren  Burger  complaining  that  the  federal 
courts  in  Indianapolis  were  transferring  clvU 
cases  to  their  own  Jurisdiction. 

Manuel  charged  that  a  select  group  of  In- 
diana lawyers  and  poUticians,  (^>eratlng  un- 
der the  protective  shroud  of  federal  courts  at 
Indianapolis,  were  railroading  businesses  Into 
bankruptcy  court,  and  there  plundering 
them. 

Manuel's  business,  a  property  management 
firm  for  the  American  National  and  RepubUc 
National  Trusts,  collapsed  after  the  trusts 
were  forced  into  bankruptcy  reorganization 
proceedings  in  1968. 

The  president  of  the  trusts,  Harry  R.  Faw- 
cett,  of  Kokomo,  Ind.,  vigorously  fought  the 
bankruptcy,  but  lost,  and  was  later  indicted 
and  convicted  on  5  of  30  counts  along  with 
Manuel. 

Pawcett  and  Manuel  claimed  that  the  In- 
dictment was  part  of  a  political  conspiracy 
to  discredit  their  charges  about  what  they 
called  "The  Bankruptcy  Ring." 

Then,  Skolnick  petitioned  the  court  to  en- 
ter the  bankruptcy  case  as  a  "friend  of  the 
coiirt,"  citing  that  the  officers  appointed  to 
reorganize  the  trusts  were  close  friends  of 
Sen.  Birch  E.  Bayh,  Jr. 

The  Judge  In  the  case — himself  a  Bayh- 
sponsored  nominee — later  denied  Skolnlck's 
petition  saying  it  was  "scurrilous  and  de- 
famatory," that  Skolnick  did  not  comply  with 
court  rules  In  filing  the  petition,  and  that 
Skolnick  was  defending  the  Interests  of  Faw- 
cett  and  Manuel  only. 

Judge  Nlblack  wrote:  "our  local  federal 
courts  consistently  maintain  they  are  over- 
worked and  yet  they  continually  order  trans- 
fers of  civil  cases  to  their  own  Jurisdiction. . . . 

"The  Federal  Courts  would  not  be  so  busy 
if  they  would  stop  usurping  the  State  Court's 
duties,"  be  said,  and  added  that  he  Intended 
to  urge  federal  legislation  "to  cut  out  some  of 
this  fooUshness." 

Judge  Nlblack  further  told  Justice  Burger: 
"In  the  last  five  or  six  years  99  percent  of  aU 
receiverships  and  insolvencies  have  gone  to 
the  Federal  Coiirt,  a  new  trend,  adding  great- 
ly to  their  work  there." 


Case  U:  Scandal  Moskxooms  Fitoic  Copter 
Crash 

Another  Indianapolis  bankruptcy  court 
controversy  began  in  1965  when  a  helicopter 
crash  kUled  a  prominent  Indiana  securities 
promoter,  Michael  Doblch. 

His  death  triggered  a  scandal  which  pre- 
cipitated: 

The  bankruptcy  of  his  company,  the  Do- 
blch Securities  Corp.  .  .  .  because  he  had  ap- 
parently sold  more  than  $2  mUllon  worth  of 
stock  he  didnt  have  or  didn't  deUver. 

The  destruction  of  the  promising  poUtlcal 
career  of  the  Democratic  Indiana  Secretary 
of  State,  John  D.  Bottorff  .  .  .  because  it  was 
revealed  that  as  soon  as  he  was  elected  he 
began  a  "re-election  campaign"  fund  by 
soliciting  contributions  from  securities  deal- 
ers over  whom  he  held  Ucenslng  power. 

A  widespread  panic  among  many  Indiana 
securities  investors  .  .  .  because  they  won- 
dered If  they  had  actually  Invested  in  some- 
thing or  if  they  were  left  holding  empty  bags. 

On  July  14,  1966,  UB.  District  Court  Judge 
WUllam  E.  Steckler  received  a  petition  for 
the  bankruptcy  of  the  Doblch  Securities 
Corp. 

The  same  day.  Judge  Steckler  appointed 
Donald  W.  Buttrey  as  receiver. 

Buttrey  Is  Judge  Steckler's  former  law 
clerk. 

Buttrey  Is  also  a  member  of  the  Indianap- 
olis law  firm  of  McHale,  Cook  &  Welch — a  law 
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firm  which  the  Judge's  son,  W.  Rudolph 
Steckler.  Joined  a  year  later. 

In  his  book,  "My  Indiana,"  Irving  Lelbo- 
wltz — ^former  managing  editor  and  columnist 
for  the  now-defunct  Indianapolis  Times — 
says: 

"McHale  has  long  been  associated  in  busi- 
ness and  politics  with  Frank  McKlnney 
(chairman  of  the  board  of  the  American 
Fletcher  National  Bank) .  It  was  McHale  who 
persuaded  President  Truman  to  pick  McKln- 
ney as  national  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
party.  Both  McHale  and  McKlnney  handled 
bankruptcies  handed  out  in  the  federal  court 
of  Judge  WUllam  E.  Steckler,  who  was  spon- 
sored poUUcaUy  by  McHale." 

McHale  told  The  Journal  Herald  that  the 
Income  of  his  law  firm  from  bankruptcy 
matters  Is  "very  minor — any  law  firm  or  any 
new^>aper  people  In  Indianapolis  wiU  teU 
you  that." 

In  the  Doblch  bankruptcy.  Judge  Steck- 
ler's former  law  clerk,  Buttrey,  was  assisted 
in  the  case  by  a  court-appointed  Republican. 

He  was  WUllam  E.  Jenner — ^former  two- 
term  U.S.  senator  from  Indiana  who  has 
since  practiced  law  In  Indianapolis. 

UnUke  the  Hancock  Trucking  case  re- 
counted above,  the  Doblch  bankruptcy  was 
not  a  reorganization  procedure. 

It  was  a  bankruptcy  liquidation,  and  there- 
fore Buttrey  was  appointed  receiver — and 
eventually  trustee — to  help  the  court  sell 
what  remained  of  company  assets  and  di- 
vide the  proceeds  among  the  company's  cred- 
itors. 

The  action,  filed  in  mld-1965,  is  stIU  pend- 
ing in  Steckler's  court. 

Buttrey  says  his  appointment  In  the  case 
poses  no  ethical  questions  because  Judge 
Steckler  Is  "my  former  employer — that's  all." 

He  adds:  "I  think  you  wiU  find  that  fed- 
eral Judges,  by  and  large,  try  to  rely  on  for- 
mer law  clerks  because  they  are  the  one 
group  of  people  that  the  Judge  can  be  In- 
dependent with  .  .  . 

"He  needs  some  guy  to  do  the  Job.  And 
here's  a  guy  to  whom  the  Judge  has  no  obli- 
gation at  any  time  ...  If  there  has  been  a 
favor  done,  the  Judge  has  done  him  (the 
former  clerk)   a  favor  .  .  . 

"He's  not  a  former  law  partner,"  Buttrey 
said.  "He's  not  a  member  of  any  political 
party  that  got  him  his  Job.  There  are  none  of 
those  things  present." 

However,  Buttrey's  position  as  receiver  did 
not  go  unchallenged. 

As  Doblch  trustee,  he  sued  the  big  broker- 
age firm  of  MerrUl  Lynch,  Pierce,  Penner  & 
Smith,  for  $533,000.  claiming  the  firm  failed 
to  halt  heavy  trading  by  Doblch  when  they 
knew  he  was  Insolvent. 

In  the  ensuing  court  battle,  the  MerrUl 
Lynch  attorneys  objected  to  trying  a  case  be- 
fore a  Judge  who  was  the  former  employer 
of  the  plaintiff,  and  a  Judge  whose  son  was 
an  associate  of  the  plaintiff's  law  firm. 

The  Merrill  Lynch  attorneys  also  pointed 
out  that  Judge  Steckler's  present  law  clerk 
was  Frank  Cook,  the  son  of  David  Cook  of 
the  same  McHale,  Cook  &  Welch  law  firm. 
And  Cook  previously  worked  on  the  Doblch 
case  whUe  employed  by  that  law  firm. 

These  facts  were  brought  out,  according 
to  news  accounts  from  that  time,  at  a  hear- 
ing Sept.  28,  1967 — more  than  two  years 
after  the  bankruptcy  was  filed. 

Judge  Steckler  then  removed  himself  from 
the  case,  but  only  with  regard  to  the  Imme- 
diate suit.  He  maintained  jurisdiction  over 
the  Doblch  bankruptcy. 

The  Journal  Herald  could  find  no  explana- 
tion In  court  files  as  to  why  the  Judge  dis- 
qualified himself  in  a  suit  which  arose  from 
the  Doblch  bankruptcy,  but  did  not  disquali- 
fy himself  from  the  bankruptcy  Itself. 

like  clerk's  office  In  Indianapolis  says  that 
if  a  transcript  of  that  hearing  was  prepared 
It  cant  be  found. 

Judge  Steckler  has  refused  to  be  ques- 
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tloned  on  this  or  any  other  matter  by  Tbs 
Journal  Herald. 

The  only  light  on  the  Judge's  position 
comes  from  his  former  law  clerk,  Buttrey, 
who  says  he  sees  nothing  Improper. 

Buttrey  says  he  was  a  litigant  In  the  suit 
and  when  defense  attorneys  questioned  the 
impartiality  of  the  Judge,  the  judged  acted 
"conservatively"    and   disqualified    himself. 

But  so  far  as  the  bankruptcy  matter  is 
concerned,  Buttrey  says  he  is  simply  an  of- 
ficer of  the  court,  serving  the  court,  and  as 
such  Is  "not  In  an  adverse  position  with  any- 
one," and  therefore  his  relationship  with  the 
Judge  "makes  no  difference." 

"Trustees,  receivers,  masters,  referees, 
guardians  and  other  persons  appointed  by  a 
Judge  to  aid  in  the  administration  of  justice 
should  have  the  strictest  probity  and  impar- 
tiality and  shoiUd  be  selected  with  a  view 
solely  to  their  character  and  fitness.  The 
power  of  making  such  i^>pointments  should 
not  be  exercised  by  him  for  personal  or  par- 
tisan advantage.  He  should  not  permit  his 
appointments  to  be  controlled  by  others  than 
himself.  He  should  also  avoid  nepotism  and 
undue  favoritism  in  bis  appointments. 

"WhUe  not  hesitating  to  fix  or  approve 
Just  amounts,  he  should  be  most  scrupulous 
In  granting  or  approving  compiensation  for 
the  services  or  charges  of  such  appointees  to 
avoid  excessive  allowances,  whether  or  not 
expected  to  or  complained  of.  He  cannot  rid 
himself  of  this  responslblUty  by  the  consent 
of  counsel." — Canon  12,  Canons  of  Judicial 
Ethics. 

Case  ni:  A  Booiong  Trust  Combine  Ooes 

Bust  and  FAxniAX  Names  Enter  Picture 

Judge  WiUiam  E.  Steckler  presided  over 
yet  another  bankruptcy  court  controversy, 
this  time  Involving  a  combine  known 
throughout  Indiana  as  "the  Cook  Brothers' 
trusts." 

Those  trusts  were  the  largest  enterprise  to 
grow  out  of  the  Indiana  real  estate  Invest- 
ment trust  craze  which  mushroomed  in  the 
early  1960s. 

The  mvUtlpUclty  of  trusts  and  related  cor- 
porations were  founded  by  three  Kokomo 
attorneys,  Floyd  F.  Cook,  his  brother  Beryl 
E.,  and  Donald  J.  BoUnger. 

At  one  time  the  combined  assets  were 
listed  at  near  $42  mUllon. 

The  trusts  Invested  In  a  wide  variety  of 
properties  ranging  from  an  orange  grove  In 
Florida  to  a  hotel  and  casino  In  Las  Vegas. 

But  when  Doblch  died,  provoking  a  secur- 
ities scandal  and  scare,  the  once-booming 
sale  of  Cook  Brothers'  shares  halted  and  the 
trusts  were  suddenly  In  a  bad  financial  pinch. 

The  problem  was  getting  enough  caab  from 
the  tight  money  market  of  1966  to  pay  on 
the  mortgages  until  the  properties  began 
paying  for  themselves. 

About  that  time,  three  other  familiar 
names  became  Involved  with  the  fate  of  the 
faltering  trusts: 

Slgmund  J.  Beck  of  Bamberger  &  Felble- 
man, who  was  the  attorney  In  the  long  reor- 
ganization of  Hancock   Trucking  Co.; 

Matthew  E.  Welsh,  former  governcn-  of  the 
state  (who  U  again  a  candidate  for  that  of- 
fice) and  a  continuing  political  force  in  In- 
diana Democratic  circles;  and 

John  D.  Bottorff,  the  Indiana  secretary  of 
state  who  was  caught  in  the  securities  con- 
troversey  and  was  nearlng  the  end  of  his 
political  career. 

The  two  cooks  and  BoUnger  were  forced 
out  of  office  on  orders  of  Secretary  of  State 
Bottorff  on  Aug.  17,  1906,  and  Welsh  and 
Beck  took  over  as  trustees. 

Less  than  two  months  later.  Welsh  and  the 
weU-known  bankruptcy  specialist  Beck  said 
times  were  Just  too  tough  to  save  the  trusts 
and  the  only  thing  they  cou^d  do  was  peti- 
tion the  bankruptcy  court  for  reorganization. 

Although  the  court  is  n<^maUy  closed  on 
Saturday,  the  bankruptcy  petition  was  filed 
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on  »  Saturday  afternoon,  Oct.  8,  10M.  Tl«t 
■una  day.  Judge  Steokler  apparanUy  dinr 
ttM  bankruptcy  oaM.  aooaptad  the  patltl  m, 
•et  a  bearing  on  tbe  matter,  beld  tbe  beai  ag 
and  appointed  tbe  American  Fleteber  :  ra- 
tional Bank  a>  trustee. 

Tbe  petiuonji  are  file  stamped  wltb  t  lat 
date  altbougb  tbe  derk'a  office  reports  n(  rer 
being  open  on  Saturdays. 

Tbe  Sunday  edition  of  tbe  Indlanap  ills 
Star  described  tbe  event  as  "a  flve-bt  ur, 
quleUy  arranged  bearing." 

In  the  first  five  months  of  tbe  Cook  bai  ik- 
ruptcy,  fees  for  tbe  trustee  (tbe  bank),  ita 
attorneys  and  accountants  totaled  $123!l  19. 

▲  precise  accounting  of  total  fees  alloi  ed 
In  the  case  since  that  time  could  not  be 
determined  by  Tbe  Journal  Herald  tn  m 
oourt  records. 

Altbougb  tbe  bankruptcy  law  says  att(  r- 
neys  representing  a  truatee  In  reorganlaatl  m 
must  be  "dlstntereeted."  Judge  Steckler  mi  D- 
sequently  named  Welsh  and  B«ok  as  t  le 
trustee's  attorneys. 

Tbe  Securities  and  Exchange  Oommlaal  m 
(SBC)  entered  tbe  case  and  asked  tbe  cot  rt 
to  remove  Welab  and  Beck. 
^But  that  move  was  unauoceasful  and  t  le 
SBO  couldn't  appeal  tbe  decision  beoai  se 
federal  law  forbids  that  agency  trom  appe  J- 
Ing  In  such  matters. 

Judge  Steckler's  reasoning  for  tbe  deolsl  m 
la  excluded  from  a  tranacrlpt  of  that  bei  r- 
Ing  wbleb  was  held  Peb.  8.  1987. 

An  IndianapolU  Star  aooount  tbe  next  d  kv. 
however,  said: 

"Judge  Steckler.  after  hearing  testlmo  ly 
nom  former  Oov.  Matthew  E.  Welsh  aid 
two  other  stete  officials  and  attorney  S  k- 
mund  J.  Beck,  decided  Welsh  and  B(  ^ 
*bould  continue  handling  tbe  legal  work  ;  or 
tbe  trustee  ... 

"In  denying  the  petition  of  the  SBO  m  k- 
mg  that  the  firms  be  removed  because  of 

S^tl^Ji'*^'^*^  "^*"**f  -  the  fX  M 
^«te«  of  the  trusts,  Steckler  said  he  b  id 
received   many   letters   requesting  be   t<  ra 

Sfn..*^?  »  !^"~  «*'  ***•  'PSTsonal  reput  i- 
uons'  of  Welsh  and  Beck  " 

ab^«t  M.®i•*'^'."  '■*^«**  ^  ^  question  k1 
about  his  decision  In  tbe  matter 

dw^ds,  public  Clamor  or  consldeVatlonsW 
P«»onal  popularity  or  notoriety,  nor  be  i 

Stiil   ^5  ,°'  "°1"**  criticism."  C3anon 
Canons  of  Judicial  Ktblcs  ^«""« 
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■•rt-'^'Jf  i'o"— ""»««  >«  the  second  in  , 
?f.n,  K    i?**^?  resulting  from  an  Inveetlg  i 

«^,i-Ji.7*'.  ^Z''^'^  ^*™1*«  'nto  alleged  I  - 
regularities  m  bankruptcy  cases  In  InSanai  i- 

^Z  '**^»>oJ<le«  8««klng  to  retrieve  the  r 
money  from  two  multl-mlllion-dollar  trus  a 

S!rSf,'!S2.*?*''w'^  unwittingly  authorl«5 
tbe  trusta'  bankruptcy.)  ^^ 

(By  Keith  McKnight  and  Andrew 
Alexander) 

Four  of  six  Indiana  Investors  who  weie 
used  to  force  two  miUtlmiUlon-dollar  trus£ 
into  bankruptcy  court  at  Indianapolis  sa^ 
they  never  knowingly  autborlaed  the  actl^ 

Some  of  the  peUtloners  say  they  haven' ; 
•ven  heard  of  one  of  the  attorneys  wb . 
claimed  to  be  repreeentlng  them. 

That  attorney,  Alan  I.  Kllneman.  has  slno  i 
become  the  court-appointed  counsel  In  tbu 
case  and  be  eetimates  that  nearly  10  percen  ; 
of  his  law  firm's  Income  reaulte  from  thoa  i 
proceedings. 

He  says  be  cant  recall  whether  he  Is  stU  [ 
repreeentlng  the  petitioners  who  apparentl' 
unwittingly  autborlaed  the  case. 

The  matter  involves  tbe  bankruptcy 
organization  of  the  American  National  Tti* 
and  tbe  Republic  National  Trust — separa 
truate  managed  by  tbe  same  ofllcefa. 
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BoCta  trusto  grew  out  of  a  oraaa  that  swept 
Indiana  In  tbe  early  19408,  prompting  thou- 
sands of  Investocs  to  pour  mlllloas  of  dollars 
Inte  the  promises  of  real  estete  Investmant 
tniats. 

Real  eatete  Inveatment  truste  pool  the 
money  of  Investors  to  purchase  real  estete. 
Tbe  purpose  Is  to  realise  profits  sometUnea 
slaable  onea — from  rent  paymente. 
ete. 

Unfortunately,  many  of  the 
who  were  paid  oommisalona  on  trust  sharea 
they  sold — often  promised  In  salee  pltcbea 
and  advertising  high  Interest  ratea  of  aa 
much  as  8  percent  and  promised  Inveatoca 
they  could  get  their  money  back  any  tlma 
they  wanted  It.  Tbeae  claims  later  became 
central  In  a  legal  battle. 

Some  truste  dldnt  turn  out  as  advertised 
though,  and  when  tbe  word  got  around  many 
Investors  wanted  their  money  back.  But 
there  wasn't  any  money  to  give  back  because 
It  bad  been  used  to  buy  or  construct  rent- 
producing  properties  which  were  not  yet  pro- 
ducing sufficient  income. 

Apartment  developmente,  for  Instance,  are 
not  constructed  one  day  and  made  Income- 
producing  tbe  next.  But  this  dldnt  matter 
to  the  investors  who  were  irate  because  thtir 
Investmente  werent  paying  off. 

And  so  there  was  widespread  discontent 
among  investors  in  many  truste  and  this  In- 
cluded tbe  American  National  and  Republic 
National  truste. 

With  all  that  furor  as  a  backdrop,  on  Feb. 
13,  1968,  Indianapolis  attorneys  Hugh  A. 
Tbomburg  and  Alan  I.  Kllneman — In  the 
name  of  three  shareholders — asked  the  UJS. 
District  Court  at  Indianapolis  to  approve  the 
Involuntary  bankruptcy  reorganisation 
against  the  American  National  Trust. 

Thirteen  days  laver,  the  same  two  attor- 
neys filed  similar  petitions  asking  the  same 
acUon  against  tbe  RepubUc  National  Trust — 
in  tbe  name  of  three  shareholders  of  that 
trust. 

The  depoeed  president  of  tbe  trusts — 
Harry  R.  Fawcett  of  Kokomo,  Ind. — haa  as- 
sailed Tbornburg  and  Kllneman  in  actions 
alleging  that  tbe  two  were  Instrumentel  in  a 
conspiracy  to  seize  and  plunder  tbe  truste 
through  bankruptey  actions. 

He  has  claimed  in  court  that  Tbomburg 
solicited  permission  for  the  action  from 
shareholders  who,  he  said,  were  tricked  into 
believing  they  were  signing  papers  to  get 
thel  money  back  and  did  not  intend  to 
authorize  a  bankruptcy  action. 

Charles  H.  Van  Bronckhorst — even  though 
he  is  outspokenly  contemptuous  and  critical 
of  Fawcett — agrees  on  this  point  and  inslste 
Fawcett  is  telimg  the  truth. 

Van  Bronckhorst,  an  Indianapolis  share- 
holder in  tbe  trust,  claims  attorney  Tbom- 
burg came  to  bis  home  in  late  1967  and 
asked  him  to  sign  a  paper  which  was  to  help 
him  and  members  of  a  shareholders'  com- 
mittee Van  Bronckhorst  repreeented  to  get 
their  money  back  from  tbe  truste. 

Van  Bronckhorst  sa]rs  he  read  the  paper, 
fotind  it  was  an  autboiiaation  for  Tbomburg 
to  throw  tbe  truste  into  bankruptey  and  or- 
dered Tbomburg  out  of  bis  bouse.  As  proof 
for  tbe  meeting.  Van  Bronckhorst  offers  three 
witnesses,  each  of  whom  has  provided  sworn 
affldavlte. 

When  offered  the  opportunity  by  The 
Journal  Herald  to  comment.  Thcwnburg  said: 
"I'm  not  gcrfng  to  comment  on  any  pending 
litigation.  You've  called  the  wrong  number. 
That's  all  there  la  to  It  .  .  .  rm  not  going 
to  talk  about  It  .  .  .  this  converaaUon  Is 
over.  Tou  do  whatever  you  want  to  do.  Oood- 
by." 

The  petitioners  for  tbe  bankruptcy  action 
were  more  cooperative. 

Robert  E.  McKllllp,  one  of  the  alz  petition- 
ers. Is  a  farmer  from  a  prominent  family 
near  Wabash,  Ind.  Re  told  The  Journal 
Herald  that  he  asked  a  Wabaah  attorney- 
Robert  R.  McCallen — ^to  "see  what  he  could 


do"  to  get  back  the  83,180  he  had  Inveatwl  In 
the  Bepnbllc  National  Trust. 

He  aald  be  made  no  deals  with  McCallen, 
but  one  day  MoOallen  came  to  his  Item  wtth 
an  attamay  from  Indianapolis.  llOKlUlp  lant 
aura  who  It  was,  but  he  thought  It  might 
have  bean  Thomburg. 

Axtd  although  ha  couldnt  recall  what  was 
dlsoussed,  ha  said  ha  narar  knowingly  rignsd 
anything  to  throw  the  trusts  Into  a  bank- 
ruptcy oourt. 

McKUlp  says  fiaUy  that  Hugh  A.  Tbom- 
burg haa  never  been  his  attorney  and  he 
doeant  understand  why  his  name  waa  osed 
to  put  the  trust  Into  bankruptcy. 

Another  petltlooar  Is  Buth  Qolnn  Mfeyars. 
an  Tndlanapolla  woman  who  Invested  87,410 
in  aharss  of  the  Amartean  National  Ttust  In 
behalf  of  her  granddaughter. 

Mrs.  Meyers'  name  was  used  as  a  Grsdltor— 
as  were  all  the  other  namaa — In  petitioning 
for  tbe  reorganisation. 

In  a  sworn  affidavit,  ahe  stetes: 

"To  tbe  best  of  my  knowledge,  I  have 
signed  no  puptm,  whatsover.  nor  aflldavltB. 
aUeglng  that  I  waa  a  aecured  or  unsecured 
creditor  of  the  American  National  Trust." 

In  tbe  same  affidavit,  ahe  recalls  that  she 
was  contacted  while  at  the  Rancbo  Slsste 
Motel  In  tJklah,  CaUf.,  by  Maurice  FeUt,  her 
attorney  In  Indianapolis,  who  asked  her  to 
send  him  a  telegram  or  letter  "and  dlcteted 
what  I  should  say."  She  said  she  compiled. 

She  further  swears:  "In  brief,  he  asked 
me  to  give  him  authority  to  do  what  was 
needed  to  be  done  for  me,  In  the  case  of 
American  National  Tnist,  to  get  my  money 
ba<A.'' 

Maurice  Petit,  her  attorney,  la  Tbomburg's 
law  partner. 

A  third  petitioner  la  Roy  M.  Dean,  a  retired 
farmer  near  Wabash,  who  Invested  83,000  in 
Republic  National  Trust. 

He  recalls  that  he  first  became  Involved  In 
the  legal  morass  sometime  after  be  was  i4>- 
proacbed  at  a  Democratic  Party  picnic  by 
McCallen.  the  Wabaah  attorney. 

He  said  that  after  their  conversation  about 
the  trust,  he  autbortsed  MoOaUen  to  Isos 
the  trust  to  get  my  money  back." 

In  an  affidavit,  for  The  Journal  Herald. 
Deanstetea: 

"Some  time  after  I  gave  blm  permission 
to  use  my  name  to  sue  the  tnist  to  get  my 
money  back,  Mr.  McCallen  called  me  from 
the  office  of  Indianapolis  attorney  Hugh 
Tbornburg,  saying  he  (McCallen)  was  work- 
ing with  Mr.  Tbomburg  in  the  matter." 

Dean  swore  in  tbe  affidavit  that  to  the  best 
of  bis  knowledge,  be  bad  never  met  Tbom- 
burg. 

And  Dean  swore  that  he  dldnt  know  hla 
name  had  been  used  to  throw  the  trust  Into 
bankruptcy  court. 

In  fact,  he  swore  that  "when  I  gave  Mc- 
Callen permission  to  sue  the  tnist  to  get  my 
money  back,  in  my  heart,  it  was  my  imder- 
stending  that  the  Republic  National  Trust 
bad  already  been  placed  in  bankruptey  pro- 
ceedings by  the  government." 

HS  couldnt  recall  bow  be  came  to  believe 
that. 

A  fourth  petitioner  is  Jamee  D.  McBIllllp, 
brother  of  Robert  and  also  one  of  the  peti- 
tioners who  supposedly  sanctioned  tbe  in- 
vcduntary  bankruptcy  reorganization  of  Re- 
public National  Trust. 

He  was  asked  if  It  was  ever  bis  imderstand- 
ing  that  bis  name  was  going  to  be  used  to 
file  the  bankruptcy  action. 

"No,"  be  answered.  "Oh,  no.  No.  No.  We 
just  was  wantln'  to  get  our  money  back.  Oh, 
no.  No.  I  bad  no  idea  it  was  bankrupt." 

He  aald  that  to  the  best  of  hla  knowledge, 
be  had  never  met  Tbomburg,  although  he 
bad  talked  to  him  once  on  the  phone. 

As  for  Alan  I.  Kllneman,  McKllllp  aald  he'd 
never  heard  of  him.  McKllllp  summed  up  his 
position  this  way: 

"rm  just  letting  the  lawyer  handle  It  aU 
the  way.  Fm  just  an  Innocent,  dumb  farmer 
that  put  a  little  money  In  that  trust." 
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Tbna  are  two  other  patltlODaiB.  Bspsatsd 
attempte  to  locate  tbe  fifth  peUUoner,  Ftank 
V.  Best,  failed.  The  slztb.  John  Rlcharda.  also 
of  Wabaah.  Is  dead. 

Both  Mi«inwr*  and  Dean— who  authoflMd 
MoOallan  to  sue  the  truste  to  get  their 
money  back— ^uve  yet  to  receive  any  oom- 
pensatlon  slnoe  the  controversial  signing 
nearly  four  years  ago.  Attorney  McOaUen  haa 
charged  the  three  nothing,  although  they 
claim  he  la  tbelrattomey  m  the  matter. 

McCallen  told  The  Journal  Harald  he  knew 
Tbomburg  and  he  (McCallen)  had  aought 
Tbomburg  "aa  to  what  waa  the  best  way  to 
proceed." 

But  when  McCallen  waa  asked  whether  the 
petitioners  ware  aware  ci  what  waa  going  on 
and  If  they  had  authorised  such  transactions, 
the  conversation,  waa  quickly  terminated. 

"I  would  suggest  at  this  time  that  you  talk 
to  Mr.  Thomburg."  McOaUen  said.  "It's  been 
nice  telklng  to  you.  I'd  suggest  you  oooitaDt 
tix.  Thomburg.  Thank  you  very  much." 

Alan  I.  Kllneman — ^who,  along  with  Thom- 
burg. Initiated  the  proceedings  and  who, 
along  with  Tbomburg.  haa  since  served  aa 
attorney  for  the  court-appointed  trustee  for 
the  trusts — ^was  not  surprised  the  petitioners 
dldnt  know  him. 

"I  never  saw  the  people."  he  said.  "It  w«s 
all  thro\ig^  Hugh  Thomburg." 

But  he  says  that's  not  unusual. 

According  to  Kllneman,  tbe  legal  profes- 
sion, like  the  medical  {Mxtfeeslon.  has  become 
hi^ily  spedaliaed. 

He  likened  the  petitioners  to  patlente  and 
aaya  that  a  patient  doean't  go  to  a  doctor 
and  tell  him  to  operate  and  do  this  or  that, 
but  rather  instruote  the  doctor  to  do  what- 
ever Is  necessary  to  cure  blm. 

So  Kllneman  says  when  the  Wabaah  peo- 
ple asked  McCallen  to  do  what  he  could  to 
get  their  money  back,  that  authorization 
would  include  bankruptey  prooeedlngs.  If 
necessary. 

"We  got  written  consent  from  each  of  the 
petitioners,"  Kllneman  said,  "or  from  their 
representetlves." 

Meanwhile,  tbe  original  clients  have  re- 
ceived none  of  their  money  back. 

On  Nov.  31,  1968,  Kllneman  and  Thom- 
burg filed  a  petition  to  withdraw  aa  attor- 
neys for  the  original  McCallen  dlente.  Thla 
came  nine  months  after  the  two  attorneys 
petitioned  to  put  the  truste  in  bankruptey 
and  were  suljeequently  named  counsel  to  tbe 
trustee. 

The  petition  said  Kllneman  and  Thom- 
burg "believe  it  is  in  the  best  Interest  of  the 
orderly  administration  of  this  estete  that 
they  withdraw  as  attorneys  for  certificate 
holders  and  allow  said  cerUflcate  holdwa  to 
obtain  repreaentetlon  on  an  individual  basis 
or  through  tbe  committee  which  has  been 
formed  .  . 

There  la  nothing  on  the  court  docket  to 
Indicate  whether  tbe  petition  was  approved 
or  not,  Klinenukn  isnt  sure  either.  "It's  so 
vague.  I  just  barely  remember  it." 

But  he  U  proceeding  as  If  It  had  been 
granted. 

The  original  sharebolden  are  even  more 
befuddled. 

They're  not  sure  If  they  have  an  attorney — 
either  their  original  attorney  or  the  (mas  to 
whom  be  referred  tbe  matter.  But  at  least 
it  Is  apparent  that  they  no  longer  have  the 
attorneys  they  once  bad  .  .  .  which  are  the 
attorneys  they  didn't  know  they  bad. 

As  for  the  attorney  they  thought  they  had. 
they  apparently  never  had  blm  at  all  because 
be  turned  tbe  matto:  over  to  the  attorneys 
they  dldnt  know  they  had. 

But  It  doesnt  matter. 

Tou  cant  succeesfully  sue  a  trust  to  get 
your  money  back  when  It's  In  the  protective 
custody  of  a  bankruptey  court. 

And  that's  where  the  attorneys  poft  tt> 
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Bath's  Fdiid   Souboss   Olottdt 

(By  Kstth  McKnight  and 

Andrew  Alexander) 

Sen.  Birch  B.  Bayh  Jr.  has  faUed  to  dls- 

doaa  ths  source  of  about  8160.000  whldi 

helped  pay  for  his  nairow  Indiana  ra-elac- 

tton  vlotory  In  1988. 

'And  what  reoorda  do  exist  of  oontilbntlons 
have  several  seaming  oontradlotlona. 

Robert  J.  Keef  e.  the  senator's  top  aide,  said 
last  summer  tbe  funds  were  unreported  ba- 
oause  Bayh's  office  dldnt  know  where  to  file 


He  explained  the  money  came  In  after  the 
wMiipaign  and  the  law  doea  not  provide  for 
reporting  post-campaign  contrlbutlona. 

Last  August.  Bayh'a  office  agreed  to  make 
the  list  of  contrlbutlona  available  to  The 
Journal  Herald,  but  after  five  requesta.  has 
failed  to  do  eo. 

The  significance  of  where  the  money  came 
from  is  underscored  by  charges  of  two  far- 
mer Indiana  real  estete  trust  officials,  i^o 
claim  tbe  multlmllllon  dollar  businesses  w«re 
Illegally  forced  mto  bankruptcy  proceedings 
and  milked  to  help  finance  Bayh's  campaign. 

Bayh  vehemently  denlea  tbe  charges  and 
assails  the  credibility  of  the  two  trust  offi- 
cials, who  are  each  appealing  their  convic- 
tion on  five  counte  of  mall  fraud  last  year  in 
connection  with  their  management  of  the 
two  Indiana  trusts — tbe  American  National 
and  Republic  National. 

They  are  Harry  R.  Fawcett  of  Kokomo, 
Ind..  and  ousted  jMveident  of  the  truste,  and 
George  Manuel  of  41  Cedarlawn  Drive,  Day- 
ton, tbe  fcnmer  property  manager  and  ex- 
offlcio  financial  adviser  for  tbe  truste. 

Both  Fawcett  and  Manuel  claim  their  mall 
fraud  convictions  were  politically  Inspired  to 
discredit  their  long-standing  charges  about 
what  they  call  "Tbe  Bankruptcy  Ring." 

But  regardlees  of  tbe  mail  fraud  case,  these 
faote  are  clear: 

— ^In  February  of  the  1968  campaign  year, 
the  two  truste  were  forced  into  an  Involim- 
tary  bankruptey  reorganization. 

— John  I.  BradShaw  Jr. — who  beaded  a 
fund-ralBlng  effort  for  Bayh's  re-tieotlon 
that  year — was  i4>polnted  by  Federal  Dis- 
trict Oourt  Judge  James  E.  Noland  (himself 
a  Bayh-spons(»ed  nominee)  to  be  In  charge 
of  tbe  reorganization. 

— Since  that  time  nearly  four  yeara  ago, 
there  has  been  no  credit  audit  of  the  truste' 
tinm.nn»ti  and  Bradshaw  still  controls  tbe  biis- 


Bradshaw  says:  "We  havent  wanted  to 
burden  the  estete  with  a  certified  audit."  He 
estimates  such  an  audit  would  cost  about 
880,000  and  he  aees  no  need  for  one. 

But  regardlees  of  whether  trust  money  haa 
been  diverted  to  Bayh's  coffers,  a  continu- 
ing question  that  has  followed  Birch  Bayh  in 
recent  years  is  the  eouroe  at  bis  financial 
strangth. 

He  esumates  hla  1968  re-election  cost 
about  8800.000. 

When  that  campaign  was  over,  it  was  no 
secret  bis  camp  was  In  debt  and  tbe  Indiana 
Democratic  Party  was  In  bad  financial  ahape. 

lices  than  three  years  later,  Bayh  was  a 
serious  contender  for  the  1973  Democratic 
presidential  nomination  wltb  a  big  staff  and 
a  big  bankroll. 

(In  October,  1971,  Bayh  withdrew  his  un- 
announced candidacy,  dtlng  his  need  to  be 
wltb  his  wife,  Marvella,  who  had  undergone 
an  operation  for  a  malignancy.) 

Bayh  told  a  nationwide  ttfevlslon  audi- 
ence last  May  via  "Face  the  Natlan"  on  CBS 
that  "...  as  far  as  my  peraonal  finances,  I've 
made  them  public;  and  when  I  ran  for  the 
Senate,  the  law  recnilres  and  I  dldnt  hesitate 
a  moment  to  make  all  contributions  avail- 
able. I  wish  we  could  amend  tbe  law  of  tbe 
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land  so  that  all  public  officials,  not  Just  sen- 
aton.  but  Judgea  and  members  at  the  ezsou- 
tlve  branch,  had  full  and  complete  dlaoU^ 
suras . . ." 

Attanqyta  to  verify  the  senator's  remarks, 
however,  led  the  searcher  on  a  merry  cbaaa 
For  example.  In  Waahlngton  a  check  waa 
made  with  the  Secretary  at  the  U.B.  Senate 
for  oontrlbutlons  to  Bayh  In  the  1968  cam- 
paign. 

A  form,  which  each  nevrty  deoted  aenator 
la  to  fill  out,  says:  "I  hereby  certify  that  tha 
following  Is  a  correct  and  itemized  acoo«int 
at  each  oontributlon  received  by  me  cr  by 
any  person  for  me  with  my  knowledge  or  con- 
aant  from  any  source  . . 

under  contributions,  Bayh  listed  the  word 
"none." 

Under  expenditures,  Bayh  aald  he  spent 
8SXKW  for  a  filing  fee — ^nothing  more. 

Otherwise,  he  noted  that  ttw  money  was 
handled  by  his  committees  and  their  reporte 
would  be  filed  in  accordance  with  Trwllana 
law. 

A  clerk  in  tbe  office  was  asked  if  such  re- 
porte are  typical  of  other  senators'  "full  and 
complete  dlacloeurea." 

Some  reporte  are  very  thin,  ahe  aald,  while 
others  are  quite  extensive. 

She  pointed  to  an  overfiowlng  mound  of 
manila  envelopes  on  top  of  tbe  file  caglnete 
"Thoee  are  Sen.  Buckley's,"  she  said. 
In  Indianapolis,  Inquiry  was  made  at  the 
Indiana  Secntary  of  Stete's  office  for  records 
of  contributions  to  Bayh's   1968  campaign 
committees. 
They  didn't  have  tbe  records  either. 
Those  records  would  be  filed  In  the  sena- 
t<»''s  home  county  tn  Terre  Haute,  they  said. 
In  Terre  Haute,  it  took  a  worker  In  the 
Clerk's  Office   of   the   Vigo   County  Circuit 
Court  about  15  minutes  to  find  Birch  Bayh's 
records  from  tbe  1968  campaign. 

Tbe   records   consisted    of   two   piecee  of 
paper — the  first  was  an  affidavit  signed  by 
Birch  Bayh.  tbe  second  was  a  oc^y. 
The  affidavit  says: 

"Comes  now  Birch  Bayh,  a  candidate  for 
United  Stetes  Senate  who  for  the  purpcee  Ot 
con4>lylng  with  tbe  laws  of  tbe  Stete  at 
Indiana  does  make  tbe  f<dlowlng  stetement: 
"That  he  personally  received  no  sums  and 
expended  83,000.00  on  June  19,  1968  for  the 
purpoee  of  filing  his  candidacy  wltb  tbe 
Indiana  Democratic  Stete  C<Knmlttee  at  Ite 
convention. 

"That  the  above  stetement  is  true,  full  and 
correct. 

"Further  afllant  sayetb  not." 
The  woman  yitB  asked  for  a  copy  of  the 
stetement.  She  beslteted,  consulted  with  a 
superior,  then  refused  to  make  the  oopy. 

She  explained  some  public  records  may  be 
copied  and  other  public  records  may  not  be 
copied. 
This  one,  she  said,  may  not  be  copied. 
Back  In  Washington,  Robert  J.  Keefe, 
Bayh's  top  aide,  was  asked  If  the  campaign 
committee  reporte  were  ever  filed,  and  if  ao. 
where  oould  they  be  found. 

Keefe  said  contributions  from  tbe  Trwllana 
Democratic  Canq>algn  Committee  were  filed 
by  the  treasurer  of  tbe  committee  at  tha 
Board  of  Elections  at  Indianapolia. 

Those  sums  are  not  listed  with  Bayhls 
commltteee,  Keefe  said. 

Otherwise,  all  contributions  to  the  Senator 
Bayh  for  Senator  Committee  and  the  Clttaens 
for  Bayh  Committee  were  filed  by  tbe  chair- 
man of  those  committees  at  the  oourthouae 
in  the  chairman's  hometown. 

Keefe — a  resident  of  Alexandria,  Va..  for  a 
number  of  years — said  be  served  as  chairman 
of  both  oommlttees  and  his  hometown  is 
Huntington  Ind. 

And  so.  be  waa  asked  if  tbe  combined  totala 
of  contributions  to  those  three  ocHnmltteas 
would  represent  a  full  complete  disclosure  at 
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the   source    of    all    the    money    for    Baj^'s 
election. 
No. 

Keefe  said  approximately  tlSO.OOO  was  ocii 
trlbuted  after  the  election  for  debts  accn  sd 
In  the  campaign,  and  although  Bayh's  ofl  ce 
had  the  records  of  those  contributions, ,  be 
didn't  know  where  to  file  them  because  me 
law  made  no  provision  for  the  filing  of  p<  it- 
campaign  donations. 

Keefe,  w^o  resigned  last  October  as  Baj  I's 
top  aide,  said  most  of  that  $150,000  was  c  >1- 
lected  through  dinners  and  cocktail  part  M, 
but  those  records  would  be  made  available  to 
The  Journal  Herald. 

In  Indianapolis,  a  financial  report  filed  >y 
the  Indiana  Democratic  Campaign  Comm  t- 
tee  listed  a  total  of  $50,000  which  that  coi  i- 
mlttee  donated  to  Bayh's  re-election  cai  i- 
palgn. 

The  contributions  are  listed  In  two  $25,0i  0 
Items — the  first  of  which  was  made  Aug.  SD, 
1968,  the  second  made  Sept.  10,  1968. 

A  check  In  Huntington.  Ind.,  showed  thi  t 
despite  Keefe's  report  that  the  Indlai  ft 
Democratic  Campaign  Committee's  contrlbi  - 
tlons  were  not  included  In  Bayh's  lists  <  f 
contributors,  the  Bayh  for  Senator  Commll  - 
tee  contribution  list  shows  It  received  $80,00  > 
from  the  Democratic  Campaign  Committee. 

This  figure  exceeds  the  amount  the  stat » 
party  claims  It  sent  to  Bayh  by  $30,000. 

In    another    apparent    contradiction,    th  i 
Senator    Bayh    for   Senator   Committee    re 
ported  receiving  $50,000  from  the  state  com 
mlttee  Aug.  5,  1968. 

But  the  state  party  listed  Its  first  Bay] 
contribution  at  $25,000  and  said  It  was  pal< 
Aug.  20 —  not  Aug.  5. 

In  another  discrepancy,  the  Citizens  fo: 
Bayh  Committee  report  listed  total  contribu- 
tions at  $15,450.72  and  total  disbursement] 
at  $15,428.72. 

Yet  the  Senator  Bayh  for  Senator  Com- 
mittee report  listed  four  contributions  from 
the  first  committee  totaling  $27,200,  or  al- 
most $12,000  more  than  that  committee  evei 
received  In  total  contributions. 

The  Senator  Bayh  for  Senator  Committee 
listed  total  contributions  at  $558,151.61  an 
total   disbursements  at  $556,186.92. 

Included  In  these  total  contributions  are 
almost  $50,000  from  county  campaign  com- 
mittees; $80,000  from  the  Indiana  Demo- 
cratic Campaign  Committee;  the  $27,200  In 
transfers  from  Bayh's  other  campaign  com- 
mittee; and  almost  $100,000  from  various 
other  funds  and  conmilttees.  None  can  be 
traced  to  specific  contributors. 

Senator  Bayh  was  remlnCMd  by  The  Jour- 
nal Herald  of  bis  statement  on  "Face  the 
Nation"  In  which  he  said  he  "didn't  hesitate 
a  moment"  to  make  all  his  contributions 
available. 

He  was  asked  If  It  wasn't  a  bit  misleading 
to  say :  "It's  all  there.  It's  a  matter  of  public 
record." 

"WeU  it  la."  Bayh  answered.  "It  was  filed 
m  the  county  clerk's  office  In  Huntington 
County,  wasn't  It?" 

As  for  personal  contributions,  Bayh  said 
he  never  accepts  any,  and  his  policy  on  that 
Is  meticulous — even  Including  checks  that 
are  made  out  In  his  name. 

He  conceded,  however,  that :  "The  law  now 
has  got  a  lot  of  loopholes  In  it  that  ought 
to  be  plugged  .  .  .  but  the  letter  of  the  law 
says  'personal  contributions." " 

Bayh  was  asked  about  the  post-campaign 
contributions  which  have  not  been  filed  and 
which  Keefe  estimated  at  about  $150,000. 

Bayh  turned  to  his  administrative  assist- 
ant, Keefe: 

"Bob.  is  It  possible  to  get  that  Informa- 
tion? Do  you  have  It  stuck  away  here  or  up- 
stairs or  back  home  some  place?  Oet  that 
information  and  let  them  have  It." 
Robert  Keefe  again  said  he  would. 
A  short  while  after  Senator  Bayh  an- 
nounced he  would  not  seek  the  presidency, 
Robert  J.  Keefe  resigned  from  bis  staff  and 
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the  records  of  the  post-campaign  contribu- 
tions were  temporarily  misplaced. 

The  Journal  Herald  was  assured  again  In 
early  November  that  the  records  of  poet- 
campaign  contributions  would  be  made 
available  within  10  days. 

In  late  December,  following  another  re- 
quest, Bayh's  press  secretary  said  the  rec- 
ords were  still  being  "retyped." 

Meanwhile,  the  charges  are  still  unan- 
swered that  some  of  the  money  for  Birch 
Bayh's  1968  re-election  originated  from  the 
1968  bankruptcy  proceedings  against  the 
two  Indiana  real  estate  Investment  trusts. 

Who's  Who 

Birch  E.  Bayh  Jr. — Indiana's  junior  sen- 
ator who  unseated  Incumbent  Republican 
Sen.  Homer  Capebart  In  1962,  was  re-elected 
In  1968,  and  soon  gained  national  recognition 
as  a  champion  of  Judicial  reform  by  leading 
the  successful  fights  against  confirmation  In 
the  Haynsworth-Carswell  Supreme  Cotirt 
nominations. 

John  I.  Bradshaw  Jr. — Indianapolis  attor- 
ney In  the  well-known  law  firm  of  McHale, 
Cook  &  Welch;  long-time  friend  and  fund- 
raiser for  Senator  Bayh;  and  court -appointed 
trustee  for  the  American  National  and  Re- 
publican National  trusts. 

Harry  R.  Fawcett — Kokomo,  Ind.  farmer- 
bxislnessman  who  became  president  of  Amer- 
ican National  and  Republic  National  trusts 
In  January,  1967  and  remained  in  that  posi- 
tion imtll  the  trusts  were  forced  Into  bank- 
ruptcy In  February,  1968. 

Robert  J.  Keefe — Sen.  Bayh's  administra- 
tive assistant  who  acted  as  his  campaign 
manager  in  1968  but  resigned  late  last  year 
after  the  senator  withdrew  from  the  Presi- 
dential race. 

Oeorge  Manuel — A  Dayton  "money  finder" 
who  formerly  served  as  property  manager  for 
American  National  and  Republic  National 
Trusts  until  the  bankruptcy  court  took  over. 

James  E.  Noland — Former  Democratic  con- 
gressman, U.S.  district  court  Judge  at  In- 
dianapolis who  received  the  bankruptcy  case 
of  American  National  and  Republic  National 
tnasts.  He  was  oo-sponsored  for  the  Judge- 
ship by  Sena.  Bayb  and  Vance  Hartke. 

The  Accxtsxrs:  Sokk  Call  Thzm  Ckooks 
(By  Keith  McKnlght  and  Andrew  Alexander) 

The  Important  thing  to  remember  about 
Oeorge  and  Barry  is  that  they  are  not  ordi- 
nary people. 

There  are  those  who  will  tell  you  they're 
both  crooks. 

There  are  those  who  will  tell  you  they're 
both  crazy. 

It  Isn't  difficult  to  see  Harry  R.  Fawcett  as 
a  modern-day  Don  Quixote.  tUting  at  wind- 
mills he  sees  as  the  enemy. 

Nor  Is  It  difficult  to  Imagine  Oeorge 
Manuel  as  a  Sancbo  Panza,  somewhat  of  an 
enigma,  who  plays  along  with  the  fury — 
perhaps  knowing  better— but  never  foresak- 
Ing  the  quest. 

Yet  the  truth  of  it  Is  the  targets  are  real, 
and  the  wrongs — if  sometimes  exaggerated — 
do  exist. 

Among  tboae  they  have  accused  in  court 
actions  of  wrongdoing  Include  Indiana  Sens. 
Birch  E.  Bayb  Jr.  and  R.  Vance  Hartke.  for- 
mer Indiana  Gov.  Matthew  E.  Welsh,  Chief 
Judge  WUlUm  E.  Steckler  and  Judge  James 
E.  Noland  of  the  Southern  Federal  District 
Court  of  Indiana,  a  battery  of  prominent 
Indiana  attorneys  and  the  American  Flet- 
cher National  Bank  of  Indianapolis. 
Oeorge  and  Harry  think  big. 
They  also  take  great  risks,  lose  a  good 
bit  of  the  time  and  keep  right  on  trying. 

The  hate  attorneys,  hardly  ever  drink,  and 
were  convicted  on  five  counts  of  mail  fraud 
a  year  ago  last  February. 

Other  than  that,  they  dont  have  a  whole 
lot  In  coDunon. 
Oeorge  Manuel,  47,  Is  ftorn  Dayton. 
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He  speculates  in  real  estate  and  fllea  all 
over  the  world  trying  to  put  together  multl- 
mlllon  dollar  loans. 

He  has  a  Western  Union  Teletype  w^j'hlnir 
in  his  house  so  he  won't  miss  any  mozMy- 
maklng  messages,  and  at  one  time  bad  bis 
Fleetwood  Cadillac  equipped  with  a  mobile 
telephone  so  he  could  alwaya  keep  In  touob. 
But  aU  In  all.  Oeorge  Manuel  aays  h« 
made  more  money  as  a  plumber. 

Besides  that,  be  doesnt  look  like  a  fi- 
nancier. 

Or  to  use  the  words  of  one  of  his  detrac- 
tors: "When  he's  Just  sitting  there  doing 
nothing,  Oeorge  Manual  looks  like  he's  steal- 
ing something." 

Harry  R.  Fawcett,  67,  Is  from  Kokomo, 
Ind. 

With  the  exo^tlon  of  a  few  business 
ventiires,  be  has  been  a  farmer  moet  of  bis 
lUe. 

He  Is  opinionated,  strong-willed,  and  stub- 
born. 

He  dislikes  hippies.  Democrats,  and  faint- 
hearted Americans. 
If  you're  not  for  him,  you're  against  him. 
He  apparently  did  well  in  runmng  a  ready- 
mix  concrete  business,  but  In  January. 
1967 — when  he  bec€une  president-trustee  of 
the  American  National  and  Republic  Nation- 
al real  estate  Investment  trusts — pwrhaps  he 
went  too  far. 

"I  found  everything  a  mess,"  he  says, 
"even  belatedly  discovering  that  the  certified 
audit  was  'incorrect.' 

"I  soon  found  out  that  while  I  had  the 
ability  to  manage  the  physical  assets  of  the 
trusts  and  did  bring  about  a  marked  im- 
provement in  the  properties  and  their  In- 
come, I  was  completely  out  of  my  depth 
when  it  came  to  coping  with  the  horde  of 
legal  sharks  that  were  constantly  attacking 
the  trusts  hoping  to  gain  control  of  the  bet- 
ter than  $10  million  worth  of  assets  and 
bleed  them  for  legal  fees." 

But  if  it  was  the  matter  of  playing  king 
of  a  $10  million  mountain,  Harry  dldnt  staf 
there  very  long. 

He  was  shoved  off  a  year  and  a  month 
later,  and  ever  since  then  he  has  been  bitter 
about  it  and  making  noise  about  It. 

And  Oeorge  has  Joined  blm  In  the  noise- 
making. 

"I'm  not  trying  to  teU  you  I'm  any  Moses," 
Oeorge  says,  "But  compared  to  those  "hon- 
orable men'  I  was  a  babe  In  the  woods." 

They  are  alluding  to  "The  Bankruptcy 
Ring"  and  they  write  It  that  way — ^in  capital 
letters. 

They  say  "The  Ring"  Includes  a  group  of 
attorneys  In  Indianapolis  who  seek  out 
foundering  businesses,  find  their  weak- 
nesses, and  then  force  them  Into  federal 
bankruptcy  court  where  the  company  assets 
are  plundered  through  fees  to  the  court- 
appointed  trustee,  fees  to  the  court- 
appointed  attorneys  for  the  trustee,  and 
fees  for  all  other  court-appointed  helpers. 
All  this  is  going  on.  they  say.  with  the  full 
knowledge  and  cooperation  of  the  two  tTJ3. 
senators  from  Indiana,  many  of  the  other 
big  names  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  the 
federal  Judiciary. 

Both  Oeorge  and  Harry  claim  the  reason 
they  were  Indicted  on  30  counts  of  mall 
fraud — and  eventually  convicted  on  five  of 
those  counts — was  due  to  pressure  applied 
from  the  powers  that  be  to  make  them  shut 
up. 

Their  antagonists  have  repeatedly  pointed 
out  that  Oeorge  and  Harry  are  convicted 
felons,  and  therefore  their  charges  cannot 
be  taken  seriously. 

But  the  truth  Is  that  regardless  of  their 
convictions,  Oeorge  and  Harry  were  making 
charges  about  "The  Brankruptcy  Ring"  long 
before  they  were  Indicted. 

They  continued  to  make  those  charges 
after  they  were  Indicted  and  they  haven't 
changed  their  story  since  they  were  con- 
victed. 
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Oeorge  admits  that  he  has  done  things 
be  ought  not  have  done. 

And  Harry  says  he  may  have  made  serious 
errors  in  Judgment. 

But  they  say  that  regardless  of  any  wrongs 
they  may  have  conunltted,  their  convictions 
are  being  used  to  absolve  others  of  even 
greater  wrongs. 

Oeorge  and  Harry  say  all  they  want  Is  a 
full  investigation,  for — after  all — they  have 
nothing  left  to  bide. 

[From  the  Dayton   (Ohio)   Journal  Herald, 

^r.  13,  1972] 

Bath's  FuxKoa  Contkol  Bankkuftct 

(By  Keith  McKnlght  and  Andrew  Alexander) 

In  1968.  Birch  E.  Bayb  Jr.  faced  a  difficult 
and  expensive  Indiana  campaign  to  retain 
his  UJ3.  Senate  seat.  That  same  year,  two 
mvestment  trusts  were  forced  Into  bank- 
ruptcy court  In  Indianapolis  and  Bayh  fund- 
raisers were  placed  in  charge  of  the  assets. 

The  trusts  are  still  In  that  court,  and  there 
has  been  no  certified  audit  of  the  books. 

The  Judge  in  charge  of  the  case  Is  a  former 
Democratic  congressman  and  Bayb-spon- 
sored  Judicial  nominee. 

The  court  appointed  receiver  and  trustee 
was  chairman  of  a  Bayh  fund-raising  com- 
mittee evjn  before  Bayb  announced  he 
would  seek  re-election. 

The  court-appointed  property  manager  for 
all  trust  properties  also  was  a  Bayh  fund- 
raiser, and  was  known  to  an  Indianapolis 
teporter  covering  the  election  as  Bayh's 
"financial  campaign  manager." 

An  attorney  who  was  employed  by  the 
trusts  until  they  were  forced  Into  bank- 
ruptcy court  vwks  a  former  Bayb  speech 
writer. 

And  In  the  first  allowance  for  trustee  and 
attorney  fees,  the  Judge  exceeded  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  by  $20,500. 

In  the  view  of  the  deposed  trust  president 
(Harry  R.  Fawcett  of  Kokomo,  Ind.)  and  the 
deposed  trust  property  manager  (Oeorge 
Manuel  of  E>ayton),  the  swarm  of  Bayh's 
friends  was  too  overwhelming  to  be  coin- 
cidence. 

It  was  not  their  first  bitter  experience  with 
friends  of  the  senator. 

Less  than  a  year  before,  they  entered  Into 
a  deal  to  buy  bank  stock  from  a  man  most 
Hoosler  p<41tlclans  (except  Bayh)  often  re- 
ferred to  as  Bayh's  "political  godfather." 

In  that  deal,  the  "godfather"  got  $50,000. 

The  trusts  got  nothing  but  $50,000  deeper 
In  financial  trouble. 

Soon  after  control  of  the  American  Na- 
tional and  Republic  National  trusts  was 
taken  from  them  by  the  court.  Fawcett  and 
Manuel  began  to  allege  that  Bayh  was  the 
source  of  a  politician  conspiracy  to  help 
finance  his  campaign  by  seizing  and  plunder- 
ing the  trusts  through  bankruptcy  reorga- 
nisation proceedings. 

And  they  still  maintain  their  mall  fraud 
Indictment  and  conviction  on  five  of  30 
counts  was  a  threat  made  good  by  the  au- 
thorities because  Mandel  and  Fawcett 
wouldn't  keep  quiet  about  what  they  call 
"The  Bankruptcy  Ring." 

"I  think  It's  a  bell  of  a  note  when  a  mem- 
ber of  the  United  States  Senate  can  be  black- 
balled (sic)  by  a  couple  of  guys  who  have 
been  convicted  ...  by  a  federal  Jury,"  Bayb 
said. 

"We  sort  of  have  to  adhere  to  the  old  ma- 
nure pile  philosophy  that  the  more  you  stir  It, 
the  mcMiv  it  smells. 

"If  you've  got  something  that  someone's 
trying  to  gnaw  on  you  about  that  Is  so  dis- 
credited— which  this  thing  Is.  frankly,  so  dis- 
credited— if  I  come  out  and  deny  It,  It's  sort 
of  like  8hake^>eare  saying  Thou  protesteth 
too  much.' 

"But  I  am  damn  mad  about  It."  tbs  senator 
said,  "and  I  figure  they  got  what  they  de- 
sored  and  I  didn't  have  anything  to  do  with 
it." 
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But  whether  or  not  Bayb  had  anything  to 
do  with  It,  the  criminal  charges  against  Faw- 
cett and  Manuel  grew  directly  from  the 
bankruptcy  proceedings  and  some  of  the 
criminal  evidence  came  from  documents 
gathered  from  Manuel  by  direction  of  the 
bankruptcy  court. 

Tboee  bankruptcy  proceedings  were  and 
are  being  controlled  by  Bayh's  political 
friends. 

So  whether  or  not  Bayb  used  the  bank- 
ruptcy vehicle — In  an  $800,000  campaign 
which  be  says  ended  with  a  deficit — the  ve- 
hicle existed  and  bis  friends  had  the  keys 
to  It. 

Among  the  Bayh  supporters  Involved  in 
the  bankruptcy  Is  Donald  L.  Fasig. 

He  is  an  Indianapolis  attorney  and  a  friend 
of  Bayb. 

Fasig  says  that  In  Bayh's  first  campaign 
for  the  Senate  in  1962.  "I  was  bis  speech- 
writer  and  coach  .  .  .  and  I'm  proud  of  It." 

Bayh,  however,  says: 

"Fasig  helped  with  my  elocution  and  I'm 
grateful  for  that  because  I  think  he  was 
helpful." 

Other  than  that,  the  senator  says.  Fasig 
had  "no  direct  association"  with  him  since 
1962. 

In  that  1962  campaign,  Mrs.  Judith  M. 
Barger — who  seven  years  later  married  Oeorge 
Manuel  of  Dayton — worked  as  a  "Bayh  Belle" 
and  served  as  co-chairman  of  the  Bayh  cam- 
paign In  Madison  County. 

But  unlike  Fasig,  she  Is  no  longer  proud  of 
her  electioneering. 

For  in  1967,  after  dropping  out  of  Indiana 
politics  and  becocnlng  a  bookkeeper  for  the 
trusts.  It  was  on  her  urging  that  Fawcett 
hired  her  friend  Fasig  for  some  legal  advice. 

She  claims  that  In  the  first  month  Fasig 
worked  for  the  trusts,  he  approached  her  pri- 
vately and  asked  her  to  keep  him  Informed 
on  the  trust'  financial  status  so  he  could 
"control"  a  bankruptcy  If  it  were  Imminent. 

Mrs.  Barger  charged  this  in  an  affidavit 
dated  Oct.  16,  1968,  and  filed  in  lawsuits 
growing  out  of  the  controversy.  She  swore 
that  Fasig  continued  to  Inquire  about  trust 
finances,  finally  telling  her  fiatly  "that  the 
bankruptcy  was  Inevitable  and  he  wanted  to 
see  that  It  was  handled  In  a  'friendly'  man- 
ner." 

She  also  swore  that  Fasig  became  aware  of 
some  confidential  ansincial  data  of  the  trusts 
after  Donald  Becker  (a  man  Fasig  describes 
as  an  Army  buddy  since  1954)  was  hired  for 
some  trust  accounting  choree  at  Fasig 's  re- 
quest. 

She  swore  that  In  January,  1968,  she 
learned  that  Indianapolis  attorney  Alan  I. 
Kllneman  was  planning  a  bankruptcy  action 
against  the  trusts,  and  had  in  bis  possession 
trust  financial  data  "which  could  only  have 
been  obtained  through  confidential  sources 
of  the  trusts." 

She  swore  that  Fasig  had  subsequently  told 
her.  In  the  presence  of  three  witnesses,  "that 
be  bad  told  Mr.  Kllneman  specifically  not  to 
do  anything  damaging  to  Mr.  Manuel  or  my- 
self, when  Mr.  Fasig  bad  'given  Mr.  Kline- 
man  the  Information  for  the  bankruptcy.' " 

Fasig  calls  the  affidavit  "scrambled — cer- 
tainly." 

The  Journal  Herald  asked  Mr.  Fasig  what, 
If  anything,  Becker  had  told  him  about  the 
trust  financial  secrete.  He  said:  "I  merely 
recommended  him.  I  don't  know  that  he  ever 
told  me  anything  I  couldn't  have  found  out 
myseU." 

A  few  minutes  later,  referring  to  the  trusts' 
financial  troubles,  he  said:  "Naturally  we 
talked  about  it.  We  were  working  on  It." 

As  for  conversations  with  Mrs.  Barger  on 
giving  Information  to  Kllneman  and  on  con- 
trolling the  bankruptcy,  Fasig  said  they  may 
very  well  have  taken  place,  but  he  doesn't 
remember  them  and  she  certainly  must  have 
Fasig  says  It  was  known  In  legal  circles 
that  Kllneman  was  representing  certificate 
holders  of  the  trusts  who  wanted  to  put  the 
trust  Into  bankruptcy. 
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"It  was  obvious  to  me  as  a  lawyer."  be 
said,  "that  they  were  sitting  pigeons  to  be 
put  into  bankruptcy." 

He  said  the  trusts  were  already  In  bad 
financial  shape  when  Fawcett  and  Iifanuel 
gained  control  and  they  simply  were  unable 
to  save  them. 

When  they  lost  the  trusts,  he  said,  tbey 
lost  their  personal  fortunes  along  with  them. 
He  said  he  could  understand  why  they  sim- 
ply refused  to  let  the  blame  fall  at  thf ir  own 
feet  and  why  they  had  to  have  sc»neone  else 
to  blame. 

He  said  when  he  saw  the  trusts'  financial 
picture,  he  advised  both  Fawcett  and  Manuel 
to  take  the  trusts  into  bankruptcy  volun- 
tarily or  tbey  would  be  taken  there  involun- 
tarily, but  they  wouldn't  listen. 

"When  I  predicted  what  would  happen — 
and  It  did  happen — tbey  thought  I  did  it 
to  them,"  he  said.  "In  fact,  I  didn't  do  it  to 
them.   I  couldn't  do  It  to  them." 

Fasig  at  first  said  be  never  discussed  the 
trusts  with  Sen.  Bayh.  "Birch  and  I  never 
talked  about  the  bankruptcy,"  be  said.  "I 
don't  think  I  ever  talked  to  Birch  about 
that." 

Later,  he  said  he  may  have  talked  to  Bayb 
about  the  trusts,  but  it  would  have  been 
only  on  the  basis  of  a  question  from  Bayh. 
like:  "How's  business?" 

The  Judge  in  the  case  Is  James  E.  Noland, 
who  had  been  active  In  Democratic  politics 
from  the  outset  of  his  career. 

At  28,  the  same  year  be  graduated  from 
Indiana  University  law  scbo(ri  and  Joined 
the  Indiana  bar,  he  was  elected  to  Congress. 

Although  his  career  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives was  short — he  lost  two  years  later 
In  the  1960  elections — ^he  has  continued  in 
various  political  positions. 

In  1966,  after  seven  years  as  both  Indiana 
state  election  commissioner  and  secretary  of 
the  Democratic  State  Central  Committee, 
Noland  was  appointed  U.S.  District  Court 
Judge  at  Indianapolis. 

According  to  Bayb,  Noland  was  the  one 
man  be  and  Sen.  R.  Vance  Hartke  could 
agree  on,  and  there  was  no  opposition. 

Two  years  later,  when  Bayh  was  facing  a 
re-election  campaign,  the  involuntary  bank- 
ruptcy reorganization  of  the  two  multlmll- 
llon  dollar  trusts  was  placed  In  Judge  No- 
land's  court. 

Six  days  after  acquiring  the  matter.  Judge 
Noland  appointed  John  I.  Bradshaw  Jr.  as 
receiver  of  all  assets  of  the  two  trusts. 

Bradshaw  Is  a  very  close  friend  and  sup- 
porter of  Sen.  Bayh. 

He  is  an  Indianapolis  attorney  In  the  law 
firm  of  McHale,  Cook  &  Welch,  which  in- 
cludes W.  Rudolph  Steckler,  son  of  the  fed- 
eral district  court  Chief  Judge  William  E. 
Steckler,  Noland's  colleague. 

Judge  Steckler  drew  the  first  case  (Ameri- 
can National  Trust)  but  transferred  it  to 
Noland  after  Noland  "drew"  the  second  case 
(Republic  National  Trust). 

Another  Bayb  backer.  Frank  M.  McHale  of 
McHale,  Cook  &  Welch,  is  a  long-time  force 
In  Indiana  Democratic  politics  and  a  former 
Democratic  National  Committeeman. 

The  month  after  Judge  Noland  appointed 
Bradshaw  receiver  of  the  trusts,  both  Brad- 
shaw and  McHale  were  central  figures  at  a 
klckoff  luncheon  to  raise  funds  for  Sen. 
Bayh's  still  unannounced  re-election  cam- 
paign. 

According  to  news  accounts: 

"McHale  said  Bayh's  victory  is  needed  to 
strengthen  the  chances  of  the  entire  ticket 
this  November.  He  described  Bayh  as  a  can- 
didate "with  staying  power'  and  one  who  can 
advance  to  further  heights  If  re-elected." 

In  the  same  article,  Bradshaw  was  identi- 
fied as  "chairman  of  the  fund-raising  com- 
mittee" to  collect  $25,000  for  Bayh's  cam- 
paign. 

Another  Bayb  friend  and  worker  was 
Thomas  A.  Moynaban. 

He  also  got  a  chunk  of  the  reorganization 
duties  for  tbe  trusts. 
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Bmlsluw  bad  been  receiver  for 
dAjv  wben  be  petitioned  Judge  N< 
court  to  i4>polnt  T.  A.  MoyuAban 
Inc.,  ••  property  manager  for  aU  trust  |>rop- 
ertlee. 
Judge  Noland  approved. 
Moynaban  was  I4>parently  one  of  Aayb's 
early  boosters.  According  to  tbe  nes  i  ac- 
counts of  tbe  klckoff  luncbeon,  Moy]  aban 
was  among  a  doaen  "otber  Democrats  ipmed 
to  tbe  committee  to  assist  Bayb's 
palgn  . . 

A  reporter  covering  tbe  campaign  f^  the 
Indianapolis   Star   Identified    Moynabjtn 
"financial  campaign  manager." 
Moynaban  denies  playing  tbat  role. 
But   regradleas   of   titles,   BradsbaV 
Moynaban  were  known  to  otber  Indli 
Itlclans  as  Bayb  fund-raisers,  botb 
as  contributors  to  bla  campaign, 
were    among   sponsors   of   a   $100-a- 
fund-ralslng  event  to  erase  tbe 
debt   more  tban  a  year  after  tbe 
won. 

Since  mld-1968,  Bradsbaw  bas 
mally  appointed  by  Judge  Noland  as 
In  reorganization"  and  since  that  tl 
been  virtually  a  full -time  employe 
trusts  at   trust    expense   with   fees 
Judge  Noland. 

Tbe  same  arrangement  applies  to  ^an  L 
Kllneman — tbe  attorney  wbo  petition*  1  tbe 
court  for  tbe  reorganization  on  beb  If  of 
shareholders  he  dldnt  know.  He  the:  .  was 
appointed  attorney  for  the  receiver  anC  then 
was  appointed  attorney  for  tbe  trustee 

Later  be  dropped  bis  representation  >f  tbe 
sbarebolders  be  originally  was  repress  itlng. 
A  January,  1970  decision  by  tbe  7tb  (  ircult 
Court  of  Appeals  referred  to  fees  Jud|  e  No- 
land  bad  allowed  tbe  trustee  and  bis  ittor- 
neys. 

Tbe  Seciirltles  and  Exchange  Comn  tsslon 
bad  recommended  an  allowance  of  $15,1  OO  for 
Bradsbaw,  but  Judge  Noland  awarde  1  blm 
$24,000.  f 

Similarly,  the  SEC  had  recommenc  »d  tbe 
attorneys  for  the  trustee  get  $20,000, 1  ut  tbe 
Judge  allowed  $31,500. 

Tbe  higher  court  said:  "Tbe  gener  us  al- 
lowance of  fees  by  the  Court  Is  shown  by  tbe 
fact  that  the  allowance  made  by  the  Covut 
exceeded  the  SEC  recommendations  By  tbe 
sum  of  $20,500.  Tbe  District  Court  apould 
and  undoubtedly  will  take  Into  consideration 
the  generous  amounts  of  the  allowances] 
tofore  made,  at  the  time  when  tbe  Court|fizea 
tbe  amounts  of  the  final  fees." 

Brad-shaw  estimated  In  September  ofl  last 
year  that  tbe  reorganization  probably]  will 
take  another  year. 
Judge  Noland  refused  to  be  Interviewed. 
In  the  election  year,  1968,  Mrs.  Judltl  i  M. 
Barger  was  no  longer  In  politics,  no  lon(  a  a 
"Bayb-BeUe." 

She  was  a  divorcee  wltb  fo\ur  cblldren,  liv- 
ing In  a  10-room  home  on  N.  Merldan  Strc  st — 
a  bouse  tbat  was  owned  by  tbe  trusts  an  1  In 
tbe  shadow  of  tbe  trusts'  prtzed  posses)  Ion, 
a  30-8tory  luxury  i^artment  building  ci  Ued 
Sununlt  House. 

Her  association  wltb  tbe  trusts  bad  teen 
ended  since  tbe  bankruptcy  began  In  d  id- 
February,  and  the  new  management  bad  al  ace 
asked  her  to  get  out  of  tbe  bouse  at  8831  N. 
Meridian. 

She  claims  she  was  evicted  to  make  '  ray 
for  Bayb's  campaign  workers,  wbo  would  use 
tbe  facilities  of  botb  tbe  bouse  and  tbe  b  If- 
occupled  blgh-rlse. 

According  to  Bradsbaw  and  Moynat  tn, 
that  Is  nonsense. 

Moynaban — tbe  court-appointed  prop*  rty 
manager  for  tbe  trusts — says  Mrs.  Badger  ras 
not  paying  rent  and  refused  to  pay  after  lie- 
Ing  asked  to  do  so.  As  a  result  sbe  was  evl<  tad 
for  nonpayment. 

Moynaban  says  Mrs.  Barger  never  paid  l  tnt 
on  tbe  bouse. 

However,  Mrs.  Barger  (now  Mrs.  Mani  el) 
bas  given  Tbe  Journal  Herald  two  cancfled 
checks  which  are  q>eclfled  cat  their  fs 
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rant  payments  on  tha  houae  tar  tha  »n""*Tf 
of  March.  AprU  and  May  of  1968. 

The  checks,  dated  AprU  1,  1968  (for  $380). 
and  May  13  (for  $136)  are  TtampiHl  on  the 
revacM  as  received  by  Moynaban  Propertlaa 
Inc. 

Mrs.  Barger  was  evicted  In  May,  1968,  and 
tbe  man  wbo  moved  Into  tbe  bouse — and  ac- 
cording to  Bradsbaw,  doubled  tbe  pay- 
ments— was  Robert  J.  Keefe,  administrative 
assistant  to  Sen.  Birch  E.  Bayb  Jr. 

Keefe,  who  served  Bayb  as  campaign  man- 
ager, lived  there  throughout  the  campaign. 
After  Keefe's  wife  and  cblldren  returned  to 
Washington  that  September,  Bradsbaw  says 
a  group  of  campaign  workers  moved  In  wltb 
Keefe  and  shared  the  premises. 

Sen.  Bayb  says  tbe  bankruptcy  of  Ameri- 
can National  and  Republic  National  trusts 
had  nothing  to  do  wltb  bis  reelection  cam- 
paign. 

But  bis  financial  supporters  did  have  con- 
trol over  those  trusts  since  before  the  cam- 
paign, there  have  been  no  certified  audita  to 
prove  tbe  trust  Investors'  money  is  where  It 
should  be,  the  sources  of  a  sizable  portion  of 
the  senator's  campaign  funds  are  still  unac- 
counted f<»-,  and  there  are  discrepancies  In 
tbe  official  reports  of  campaign  Income. 
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[From  tbe  Dayton   (Ohio)   Joximal  Herald, 
Apr.  14, 1973] 
Came  OrraacD  Dsai.  To  "Foacar"  Bath 
(By  Keith  McKnlgbt  and  Andrew  Alexander) 
In  1970  when  Birch  E.  Bayb  Jr.  was  fan- 
ning the  fires  of  controversy  around  Supreme 
Court  nominee  O.  Harold  Oarswell,  the  sena- 
tor's top  aide  was  In  Chicago  trying  to  muz- 
zle rumors  of  a  potential  Judicial  scandal  In 
Bayb's  home  territory. 

It  Involved  talk  about  tbe  senator's  ties 
wltb  an  alleged  "bankruptcy  ring"  operating 
In  the  federal  courts  at  Indianapolis. 

Sherman  H.  Skolnlck — head  of  a  Chicago 
group  called  the  Citizens  Committee  to  Clean 
Up  tbe  Courts — had  begun  poking  around 
the  edges  of  tbe  story. 

So  Robert  J.  Keefe,  Bayb's  administrative 
assistant,  offered  Skolnlck  damaging  Infor- 
mation be  could  use  against  Judge  Carswell, 
If  he  would  forget  about  tbe  "bankruptcy 
ring"  In  Indiana. 

Skolnlck  says  In  a  court  petition  tbat  all 
this  took  place  In  an  April,  1970,  meeting  at 
the  Little  Corporal  Restaurant  In  downtown 
Chicago. 

Keefe  disputes  Skolnlck's  account. 
Keefe  says  there  was  a  meeting  In  the 
tie  Corporal  Restaurant,  but  It 
April;  It  was  In  February. 

Keefe  says  be  met  wltb  Skol 
other  members  of  hU  conunlttee] 
about  acciisatlons  which  had  coi 
wltb  the  Indianapolis  bankruptcy 

He  says  tbe  timing  Is  crucial,  beOTuse  In 
February,  Bayb  was  Just  beginning  to  look 
at  the  Carswell  nomination. 

"We  had  nothing  to  deal  on,"  Keefe  claims. 
Skolnlck  claims  a  "deal"  was  offered,  but 
Keefe  says:  "There  Is  no  truth  In  thatl" 

Skolnlck,  however,  brought  along  a  wit- 
ness. 

The  witness,  wbo  has  up  to  now  remained 
anonymous,  was  Charles  Nlcodemus,  tbe  po- 
Utlcal  editor  of  tbe  Ohloago  DaUy  Kawa. 

Nloodemus  was  Introduced  to  Keefe  only 
aa  an  "associate,"  Skolnlck  says.  Nloodemus 
supports  Skolnlck's  account  this  way: 

"While  Ln  effect  to  any  sophlstloate  it's 
obvious  what  was  being  said,  nonetheless, 
Keefe  didn't  say  flat  out:  1/ook,  you  drop 
that  and  111  give  you  stuff  on  CarswelL' 

"What  he  said  was:  "Bayb  Isnt  guilty  at 
any  lmpnq;>er  InvcAvement  In  this,  and  alnoe 
be  Isn't,  you  oould  more  profitably  wpmnA 
your  time  not  on  Bayb,  but  going  after  some- 
one like  CamreU,  and  If  you  are  Intereated  In 
going  after  Carawell — putting  your  time  In  on 
that — TA  be  happy  to  provide  you  with  In- 
formation that  would  help  you  do  It.' " 


Nioodemua  further  asplalnad: 

.  .  It  clearly  had  aU  the  elamenta  at  a 
propoaed  deal. 

"I  merely  want  to  wnphaalaa  for  the  ptn^ 
poaea  of  accuracy,  that  It  waant  e^llclty 
oouched  In  almple,  blatant,  quid  pro  quo 
terma. 

"It  waa  a  UtUe  bit  man  subtle  than  thait," 
he  aald,  "but  that  waa  the  dear  Intent." 

The  Chicago  meeting,  it  appears,  waa  the 
reault  of  a  long  chain  at  events  which  began 
in  Dayton  on  Oct.  8,  1968.  at  41  Cedartawn 
Drive. 

Iliat's  tbe  home  of  Oeorge  Manuel,  the 
former  property  manager  for  two  Indiana 
Inveatment  trusts  Ba^'k  political  ftlenda 
have  been  reorganising  in  bankruptcy  court 
at  IndlaniHiralls  alnce  Bayb's  re-election  In 
1968. 

Manuel  and  tbe  depoeed  trust  president 
(Harry  R.  Fawcett  of  Kokomo,  Ind.)  almost 
immediately  befan  attacking  the  >»»^n/i»«g  at 
the  matter.  Manuel  charged  In  court  sutta 
that  the  trusts  were  not  Inscdvent,  but  were 
forced  Into  bankruptcy  under  which  the 
court  was  allowing  them  to  be  milked  for 
political  Interests — principally  Bayb's. 

But  on  Oct.  8,  1&69,  when  Manuel  read  a 
news  article  about  Bayb  attacking  the  Judi- 
cial ethics  of  Supreme  Cotut  nominee  Cle- 
ment F.  Haynsworth  Jr.,  be  got  angry. 

Because  Manuel  conducts  much  of  bis 
"money  finding"  business  by  wire,  be  has  in 
bis  basement  a  Telex — a  machine  which 
sends  and  receives  meesages  in  a  worldwide 
Weatem  Union  communications  network. 

Manuel  made  use  of  It  tbat  day  by  ham- 
mering out  a  meesage  to  Louisiana  Sen.  Rus- 
sell B.  Long— a  man  he  figured  waa  a  politi- 
cal enemy  of  Bayb. 
The  message  said: 

"We  have  actual  information  regarding 
Senator  Birch  Bayb  of  Indiana  which  will 
place  In  doubt  his  ability  to  question  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  propoeed  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tice or  any  ether  nominee  for  i^ipointment. 
We  have  facto  which  may  be  verified  in  Indl- 
anap<dls,  Indiana,  by  us  and  otber  interested 
and  Informed  parties.  Tou  or  any  authmlzed 
repreaentative  of  your  office  may  contact  ot 
by  telephone.  Telex  or  letter  if  you  are 
Interested." 

Tbe  Tttlaz  was  signed  by  Mr.  and  Mia. 
Oeorge  Manuel. 

Identical  messagea  alao  were  sent  to  a  few 
other  senators. 
There  was  an  Immediate  reqxmae. 
According  to  Mrs.  Manuel,  aba  received  a 
call  from  a  Joeeph  M.  Rees  who  claimed  to 
be  Sen.  Long'a  administrative  aaalstant. 

Bees  aaked  her  to  mail  all  the  information 
sbe  had  about  Bayb  to  Rees'  Washington 
home  to  avoid  intercepting  at  the  Senate 
Office  Building. 

Sbe  says  Rees  called  a  second  time  ao- 
knowledglng  receipt  of  tbe  information  and 
cautioning  her  not  to  dlacuss  the  matter  with 
anyone  dae. 

But  on  Oct.  16,  when  sbe  caUed  Long's  of- 
fice to  talk  to  Beea,  sbe  discovered  Reea 
wasnt  Long^  administrative  asstetant.  He 
was  an  aide  to  Sen.  Bajli. 

And  if  the  fight  wasnt  on  before.  It  sure 
was  then. 

Furioiu  at  being  "snocdcered"  by  the  Uhlted 
Statea  Senate,  Manuel  called  the  White 
House. 

There  he  waa  put  in  ccmtaet  with  Clark  B. 
Mollenhoff,  then  q>eclal  counsel  to  the  Pres- 
ident. 

And  much  to  Manuells  surprise  and  de- 
light, MOUenhoff  aaked  the  Manuals  to  come 
to  the  White  House  and  explain  their  story 
In  detail. 

Aa  a  result  at  that  meeting,  Manud  waa 
put  in  contact  with  members  of  the  Senate 
■tblca  Committee  including  Sena.  John  O. 
Stennla  of  Mtaaiaslppl  (chairman),  Wallaoe 
F.  Bennett  of  Utah  (vloe  chairman)  and  John 
J.  Willlama  of  IMaware,  known  aa  "the  con- 
science of  the  Senate." 
But  the  end  result  wae  the  aame:  Nothtaf. 
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A  brief  inquiry  revealed  that  the  TWez 
message  bad  not  been  intercepted,  but  waa 
tiu-ned  over  to  Bayb's  office  by  Sen.  Long's 
office. 

Such  actions,  Manuel  learned,  are  not  con- 
sidered imetbical  when  a  fellow  member  of 
tbe  Senate  is  under  fire. 
It  Is  called  "aenatorlal  courtesy." 
As  for  Joseph  M.  Rees,  be  admlto  be  called 
Mrs.  Bfanuel,  admlto  be  asked  her  to  send 
the  material  to  bis  home  address,  and  admlto 
he  shouldn't  have  done  it. 

He  admlto  It  was  all  a  little  devious,  but  he 
denies  tliat  he  jxieed  as  Sen.  Long's  admin- 
istrative assistant. 

"I  Just  said  tbat  "This  is  Joe  Rees  and  I'm 
calling  you  about  tbe  telegram  you  sent  to 
Sen.  Long,'  "  Rees  recalls. 
Bayb  reviewed  the  situation  this  way: 
"When  I  found  out  about  it,  I  suggested 
that  kind  of  antics  is  tbe  kind  of  "big  brotb- 
erlsm'  tbat  I  dont  condone. 

"But  It  did  take  place.  I  dont  apologize 
for  it.  I  would  not  have  that  happen  again," 
the  senator  said,  "and  I  don't  think  it  will." 
Rees  recalls  "I  waa  chewed  on  rather  heav- 
ily by  tbe  senator. 

But  be  inslsto  nobody  else  bad  a  part  tn 
bis  actions,  that  he  was  a  yoiing  man  who 
bad  been  on  tbe  senator's  staff  tot  only  nine 
months,  and  "I  was  trying  to  protect  my  boss 
(the  senator) — I  thought  I  was  doing  right." 
And  so  how  did  this  young,  relatively  new, 
inexperienced  staff  member  come  into  pos- 
session of  the  Telex  message? 

Robert  E.  Hunter,  Sen.  Long's  administra- 
tive assistant,  sent  it  to  him,  Rees  says. 

Rees  was  asked  why  Sen.  Long's  adminis- 
trative asstsUnt  would  send  it  to  him  rather 
tban  to  Sen.  Bayb's  administrative  assistant. 
"Well,  I  know  blm,"  be  said.  "I  know  Bob." 
However,  when  Hunter  was  asked  why  he 
sent  tbe  Telex  to  Joseph  Reee,  be  said: 

'I  dont  even  know  Mr.  Rees.  If  we  got 
it ...  it  would  automatically  go  to  the  sena- 
tor. I  assume  that's  what  happened.  I  dont 
even  know  Mr.  Rees." 

Wlllard  Edwards,  Washington  correspond- 
ent for  the  Chicago  Ttlbune  interviewed 
Rees  in  late  October,  1969,  and  recalls  b«dng 
warned  that  Manuel  was  In  some  kind  of 
trouble  and  soon  would  be  indicted.  Leas 
than  a  week  later,  the  warning  came  true. 

Edwards  didn't  ask  bow  a  Bayb  aide  would 
have  information  about  an  upcoming  crimi- 
nal Indictment. 

"I  thought  ...  it  was  an  attempt  to  cover 
it  up  or  get  me  not  to  write  tbe  story," 
Edwards  said. 

Meanwhile,  Harry  R.  Fawcett,  the  former 
trust  president,  continued  to  fiall  away  at 
the  lawyers.  Judges  and  poUtlclans,  in  his 
wide-ranging  charges  which  are  frequently 
laced  with  such  terms  as:  thief,  crook,  racke- 
teer and  parasite. 

As  far  back  as  AprU,  1968,  Fawcett  was 
attacking  tbe  propriety  of  the  proceedings, 
claiming  the  trusto  were  being  railroaded. 

And  on  July  19.  1969,  be  signed  a  nota- 
rized statement  which  said  "the  bankruptcy 
racketeers  in  Indlanj^Mlis  fedwal  courto 
have  persecuted  me,  have  threatened  my 
life,  and  have  threatened  to  have  me  in- 
dicted if  I  dont  shut  up." 

That  was  long  bef<»'e  IiCanuel  fired  off 
the  Telex  message  to  the  Senate,  and  long 
before  be  protested  the  resulto  to  the  White 
House. 

On  Oct.  31,  1969,  Fawcett,  Manuel  and  a 
third  man  were  Indicted  on  30  counto  of 
mau  fraud. 

At  their  arralgiunent  on  Nov.  24,  before 
Chief  Judge  William  E.  Steckler  in  Federal 
Court  at  Indianapolis,  Manuel  and  Fawcett 
claim  to  have  seen  either  a  copy  or  tbe  orig- 
inal of  tbe  Telex  message  Manuel  bad  sent 
to  Sen.  Long  and  which  had  been  forwarded 
to  Sen.  Bayb. 

They  said  It  was  in  tbe  hands  of  Robert 
B.  Keene,  tbe  assistant  U.S.  district  attorney. 
Ttiey  said  they  were  furious  that  this  private 
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oommimlcatlon  bad  ended  up  In  tbe  handa 
of  the  prosecution  in  a  criminal  case. 

But  despite  a  vigorous  courtroom  pursuit 
by  Manuel,  the  aasUtant  district  attorney 
would  neltbM'  confirm  nor  deny  that  he  bad 
the  message. 

More  recently,  Keene  told  The  Journal 
Herald  tbat,  as  best  be  could  recall,  be  ^M 
not  had  the  telegram  or  a  copy  of  it. 

He  was  asked  why  he  didn't  say  so  at  the 
time  and  prevent  aU  tbe  ensuing  controversy. 
"WeU,  frankly,  I  dont  prefer  to  discuss  it 
with  you  right  now,"  Kenne  said. 

But  even  as  these  courtroom  battles  stUl 
were  brewing  in  Indianapolis,  Manuel  had 
kept  in  touch  wltb  MoUenboff  at  the  White 
House,  and  MoUenboff  bad  steered  blm  to 
Sherman  H.  Skolnlck  In  Chicago. 

Skolnlck — a  polio  victim  wbo  does  battle 
wltb  Judges  and  lawyers  from  his  wheel- 
chair— ^bas  bad  considerable  success  In  bis 
crusade  against  Judicial  cMTuption. 

He  was  instrumental  In  dethroning  the 
chief  Justice  and  an  associate  Justice  of  the 
nilnols  Supreme  Court  In  1969.  When  Faw- 
cett and  Manuel  outlined  their  charges 
against  tbe  Indianapolis  courto  In  tbat  same 
year,  Skolnlck  took  an  immediate  Interest. 
Sen.  Bayb — who  strongly  denies  any 
knowledge  of,  or  Involvement  wltb,  a  bank- 
ruptcy conspiracy  in  Indianapolis — says  be 
Is  the  victim  of  a  conq>lracy,  not  Fawcett 
and  Manuel. 

"I  don't  like  being  smeared,"  the  senator 
said,  "and  It  was  obvious  to  me  what  they 
were  trying  to  do  .  .  . 

"Information  leads  us  to  believe  very 
strongly  that  somebody  down  at  tbe  White 
House  sent  this  Manuel  character  all  over 
the  country,  and  stimulated  telegrams  from 
Mrs.  Manuel  to  certain  key  members  of  tbe 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 

"This  Just  doesn't  happen  accldentlally, 
3rou  know." 

And  according  to  Bayb,  "It  became  more 
vigorous  at  the  time — not  by  coincidence — 
of  tbe  Haynsworth  battle." 

Tbat  theory,  advanced  by  tbe  senator  in 
an  interview  last  September,  was  not  a  new 
stand. 

On  Dec.  19,  1969,  soon  after  bis  first  phone 
conversation  with  Skolnlck.  Bayb's  chief  aide 
(Keefe)   presented  the  theory  In  a  letter  to 
Skolnlck. 
Keefe  wrote: 

"There  is  no  evidence  that  I  can  present  to 
prove  a  poUtlcal  hatebet  Job  Is  being  done 
on  my  boss.  Senator  Bayb. 

"Circumstances  wotUd  make  any  prudent 
man  be  concerned  that  such  is  tbe  case,  bow- 
ever.  Clark  Mcdlenboff,  deputy  counsel  to  the 
President,  on  several  occasions  siiggested 
that  it  wasn't  Judge  Haynsworth  who  should 
be  Investigated,  but  Birch  Bayb.  At  tbat 
time  during  tbe  Haynsworth  nomination, 
several  reporters  made  inquiries  of  ova  office 
concerning  allegations  of  impropriety  con- 
cerning the  trust.  The  sotux%  of  the  "rumors" 
that  these  reporters  were  checking  out  was 
invariably  Mr.  MoUenboff  or  one  of  bis  asso- 
ciates." 

Also  enclosed  in  the  letter  to  Skolnlck  was 
a  copy  of  the  30-coimt  maU  fraud  indict- 
ment against  Manuel  and  Fawcett,  a  copy 
of  a  letter  Mrs.  Manuel  had  written  to  Life 
magazine  in  an  attempt  to  spin-  an  investiga- 
tion, and  information  about  a  forgery  con- 
viction against  Manuel  which  Keefe  said  be 
obtained  through  the  UB.  attorney's  office  at 
Indianapolis. 

Keefe  closed  the  letter  saying:  "I  hope  to 
have  tbe  chance  to  meet  you  personaUy  in 
the  future." 

In  a  few  months  he  did.  And  Skolnlck  says 
it  was  to  offer  a  deal  to  get  Sen.  Bayb  off  a 
book. 

Bank    Stock   Dbai.  Cost   Tkttsts   $50,000 
(By  Keith  McKnlgbt  and  Andrew  Alexander) 
Harry  R.  Fawcett  and  Oeorge  Mbnuel.  tat' 
msr  offldala  of  the  American  National  and 
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Republic  National  trusto,  have  been  In  vari- 
ous disputes  wltb  Sen.  Birch  Bayb  and  bis 
friends. 

Tbe  first  of  tbeee  dates  to  the  year  before 
the  trusto  were  forced  Into  bankruptcy. 

In  that  year,  1967,  Fawcett,  of  Kokomo, 
Ind.,  and  Manuel,  of  Dayton,  attempted  to 
acquire  cont«>Ulng  interest  In  the  Stote 
Bank  of  Whiting.  Ind.,  as  an  Investment  for 
American  National  Trust. 

The  man  they  were  dealing  through  was 
Indianapolis  Industrialist  Mlkloe  Sperling— a 
man  widely  regarded  as  Birch  Bayb's  "p<^t- 
Ical  godfather." 

Fawcett  claims  Sperling  ^proached  blm 
and  offered  to  sell  the  bank  stock  he  and  a 
few  otber  persons  held. 

According  to  Fawcett,  Sperling  asked  for  a 
$50,000  deposit  on  the  deal  which  would  be 
refunded  if  Sperling  couldn't  get  a  $l.l-mU- 
llon  loan  for  tbe  trust  which  It  needed  to 
oon^>lete  the  purchase. 

But  Fawcett  says  that  when  be  asked 
Sperling  for  a  written  agreement.  "Mlklos 
went  into  one  of  his  finger-punching,  hand- 
waving,  Ilsten-to-me  acto,"  saying  he  waa 
rich,  he  didn't  need  Fawcett's  measly  $50,000 
his  word  was  good  and  the  money  would  be 
refunded  If  Sperling  couldn't  get  the  loan 
for  the  trust. 

So  Fawcett — wbo  says  be  had  a  tough 
time  scraping  tbe  $50,000  together — gave 
SperUng  a  check  for  $15,000  for  which  ^>er- 
Ung  signed  a  receipt  on  bis  "Merz  Engineer- 
ing Co."  stotionery.  noting  en  the  receipt 
tbat  the  amount  was  for  a  deposit. 

A  short  whUe  later,  Fawcett  says,  be  sup- 
plied the  remaining  $35,000  to  Sperling  aa 
agreed. 

But  Sperling  dldnt  get  the  loan  for  the 
trust,  the  deal  feU  through,  and  Sperling's 
group  kept  the  $50,000,  saying  it  was  not  a 
refundable  "deposit."  but  rather  was  non- 
refundable "earnest  money.'' 

What  SperUng's  attorney  claims  is  that  the 
original  contract  for  the  bank  stock  pur- 
chase Is  an  unoon^llcated  two-paragraph, 
typewritten  note  on  a  plain  sheet  of  paper 
with  tbe  signatures  of  Harry  R.  Fawcett  and 
Mlklos  Sperling  at  tbe  bottom. 

Fawcett  bas  sworn  In  an  affidavit  for  The 
Journal  Herald  tbat  be  never  signed  the 
document. 

The  alleged  contract  is  dated  five  days 
after  Sperling  signed  the  receipt  for  the 
$15,000  check  and  refers  to  only  one  check: 
"Earnest  money  check,  non-refundable.  In 
tbe  &iun  of  $50.000. . .  ." 

Obviously  tbe  truth  Is  a  long  way  from 
being  known  In  the  matter,  but  the  fact  re- 
mains that  less  tban  a  year  before  It  was 
forced  Into  bankruptcy  court,  tbe  American 
National  Trust  paid  $50,000  to  Bayb's  "poUt- 
lcal godfather"  and  got  nothing  in  retiim. 
Furthermore,  since  that  time,  tbe  Sperling 
group  bas  filed  a  claim  against  tbe  trust  for 
an  additional  $111,175,  aUeglng  that  the  sub- 
sequent sale  of  the  bank  stock  faUed  to  yield 
as  much  as  It  would  have  If  the  original  deal 
had  gone  through. 

And  the  man  In  charge  of  defending  tbe 
trusto  against  the  claim  of  tbe  senator's 
"poUtlcal  godfarther"  Is  the  senator's  fiind- 
ralslng  friend.  John  I.  Bradsbaw  Jr. 

In  December,  1970.  when  Chicago-based 
court  reformer  Sherman  H.  Skolnlck  filed  a 
suit  in  Indianapolis  Federal  Court  rnuing 
questions  about  whether  the  $50,000  was  fun- 
neled  into  Bayb's  campaign  coffers,  Bradsbaw 
obtained  an  affidavit  from  SperUng's  lawyer 
which  stoted  tbat  none  of  the  money  went 
to  Sperling  or  Bayb. 

The  lawyer  wbo  swore  to  this  was  Jerome 
S.  Morris  of  Chicago,  one  of  the  stoclLholdera 
In  tbe  group. 

Morris  then  was  facing  charges  in  a  federal 
court  suit  in  Chicago  which  aUeged  that  he, 
his  lending  firm  (The  Virginia  Corporation), 
and  10  other  persons  forced  a  siU>urban  sav- 
ings and  loan  association  into  bankruptcy 
by  defaulting  on  fraudulentty  procured  loans. 
Tbe  Federal  Savlnfs  and  Loan  Insurance 
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Corp. — an  arm  of  the  government  wh  ch  In- 
sures deposits  In  savings  assocla  Ions- 
brought  the  suit,  seeking  to  recover  ft  4  mll- 
Uon  the  PBLIC  was  forced  to  repay  deffMltors. 

The  Jury  ruled  against  Morris,  an  1  Judg- 
ments totaling  $150,000  were  entered  against 
blm  and  the  others.  He  has  appealed, 

Earlier  In  1970,  Morris  was  dropp  d  from 
a  federal  criminal  Indictment  growln  out  of 
the  same  case  when  his  attorney  bee  kme  Ul. 

His  two  co-defendants  were  convlc  ed  and 
received  prison  terms. 

Mlklos  Sperling.  Bayh's  fllamboya  t  con- 
tributor who  kept  popping  up  when  favors 
and  finances  stirred  controversy  In  t  le  sen- 
ator's career,  died  last  Nov.  17  In  hU  Miami 
Beach  apartment  before  a  Journal  Herald 
Interview  could  be  arranged. 

Sperling,  whose  Interests  remain  a  )lt  of  a 
mystery,  seemed  to  be  frequently  ne  .r — but 
not  a  part  of — the  notorious  Teamst  trs  Un- 
ion Pension  Fund. 

An  example  is  the  Hunting  Creek;  contro- 
versy. 

That  began  in  1964  when  real  est  kte  de- 
velopers sought  federal  approved  to  i  111  In  a 
portion  of  the  Potomac  River  adjacsit  to  a 
tract  In  Virginia  half  way  betweed  Wash- 
ington and  Mount  Vernon,  for  cons  ruction 
of  high-rise  apartments. 

But  protests  from  "preserve  the  P  >tomac" 
factions  aroused  the  attention  of  th  ee  con- 
gressmen who  announced  staunch  0[  josltion 
to  the  project. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  Depart  nent  of 
Interior  formally  advised  the  Army  ;orps  of 
Engineers  against  approval  of  the  landfill 
permit. 

Three  years  later,  unexpectedly, 
of  Interior  changed  its  mind  and  v 
objections  to  the  permit— a  perml 
for  no  discernible  reason,  had  not 
drawn. 

Six  months  later— after  considerable  heat 
from  the  three  congressmen — the  Interior 
Dept.  again  reversed  itself  to  Its  earl  er  re- 
versal which  had  reversed  Its  earll  ir  re- 
versal, and  then  promptly  reversed  t)  at  re- 
versal. 

That  all  meant  that  again  the  I  iterlor 
Dept.  had  no  objection  to  the  landfill 

Subsequent  House  subcommittee  hearings 
on  the  matter  revealed  that  the  man  putting 
pressure  on  the  Interior  Departmgjt  had 
been  Indiana  Sen.  Birch  E.  Bayh  ^.,  who 
had  called  personally.  In  addition.  Be  i.  Hen- 
ry M.  Jackson,  chairman  of  the  Ser  xte  In- 
terior Committee — which  approprla  es  the 
Interior  Depfs  money— called  to  Inquire 
about  the  status  of  the  permit.  Jack!  sn  said 
he  was  calling  on  behalf  of  Bayh. 

Interior  Undersecretary  David  BU  ;k  told 
the  subcommittee  that  the  only  mei  nber  of 
Congress  who  Indicated  he  was  In  fa^  or  of  It 
was  Sen.  Birch  Bayh." 

Joseph  Sax.  who  gave  a  detailed  ccount 
of  the  Incident  In  the  February.  197  .  Issue 
of  Esquire  magazine,  said  Inquiries  to  Bayh's 
office  were  answered  by  the  senator's,  assist- 
ant. Robert  J.  Keefe. 

"According  to  Keefe,"  the  article  sa;  s,  "the 
senator  first  became  acquainted  wi  ,h  the 
Hunting  Creek  controversy  In  the  late  spring 
of  1967. 

"Bayh  was  in  Indianapolis,  .ind  ui  ac- 
quaintance by  the  name  of  Mike  £  perling 
asked  him  to  look  Into  the  Huntlni  Creek 
matter  as  a  courtesy  to  a  friend  of  Sp  irllng's. 
"The  friend  cf  Sperling's  was  non  >  other 
than  John  Schwartz  of  Columbus.  C  .  .  ." 

Schwartz,  also  now  deceased,  was  i  mys- 
terious link  between  the  Teamsters  Union 
Pension  Fund  and  Omar  Bakeries,  wh^ih  was 
acquired  by  the  Teamsters  fund 

Schwartz  was  also  the  man.  repn 
Omar  and  the  Teamsters,  who  eccepti 
Mng's  monthly  check  for  91.500  for 
one  of  the  bakery  facilities  In  IndlankpoUs. 

Sax's  article  claims  Schwartz  also  te  stifled 
at  an  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  hearing  n  the 
controversy,  that  "  'I  own  an  importac  i  part 
of  the  land  under  question  here.' "  y  it  the 
developer  of  the  land   (Howard  P.  H(  ImAn 
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Associates  of  New  York  City)  claimed  that 
nobody  ouUlde  his  family  owned  an  interest 
In  his  corporation  and  he  alone  owned  the 
contract  to  purchase  the  land  from  the  Team- 
sters Union  Pension  Fund. 

Bayh  and  Keefe  both  confirmed  for  The 
Journal  Herald  that  their  Involvement  In 
the  controversy  bad  been  at  the  request  of 
Sperling  on  behalf  of  his  friend  Schwarta. 

However,  the  Indianapolis  Star  reported 
Sperling  as  saying  Just  the  opposite — he  de- 
nied asking  Bayh  to  Intervene  In  Schwartz 
behalf. 

There  are  other  Bayh-SperUng  controver- 
sies, too — though  not  quite  as  Involved  as 
the  Hunting  Creek  apartments. 

Bayh  hadn't  been  in  the  Senate  a  year 
before  the  Indianapolis  News  reported  that 
Robert  V.  Hinshaw.  a  purchasing  agent  for 
Sperling's  Merz  Engineering  Co.,  was  also  on 
Bayh's  payroll  at  $2,500  a  year. 

Keefe  ag&ln  was  there  to  explain. 

He  was  reported  as  saying  Hlnsbaw  had 
Indeed  been  "doing  a  little  moonlighting  for 
us  "  and  that  Bayh  believed  there  was  no  con- 
flict with  Hlnshaws  private  employment. 

Sperling  agreed. 

Hinshaw  moved  on  to  become  head  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  in  Indiana 
and  held  that  position  until  last  summer. 

Then  there  was  a  Miami  hotel  bill  con- 
troversy. 

In  an  article  published  In  April,  1970, 
syndicated  Washington  columnist  Jack  An- 
derson reported  that  in  every  year  since  his 
election  to  the  Senate,  Bayh  and  his  family 
had  enjoyed  a  free  winter  vacation  in  one  of 
the  best  Miami  hotels. 

According  to  Anderson,  a  $13-mllllon  mort- 
gage on  the  hotel  was  held  by  the  Teamsters 
Union  Pension  Fund  and  the  senator's  per- 
sonal bills  were  picked  up  by  Mlklos  Sperling. 

Bayh.  who  did  not  dispute  the  facts  of  the 
article,  said  he  knew  nothing  of  the  Team- 
sters Interest  in  the  hotel. 
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Hartke  Influkncc  Bn>  Cijiimeo 

(By  Keith  McKnlght  and  Andrew  Alexander) 

An  office  for  Indiana  Sen.  R.  Vance  Hartke 
was  equipped  with  furniture  by  a  Dayton 
man,  who  says  he  did  It  In  an  attempt  to  buy 
his  way  off  the  witness  stand  In  an  Indianap- 
olis federal  court. 

The  Dayton  man — George  Manuel  of  41 
Cedarlawn  Drive — says  In  a  suit  filed  In 
Washington,  D.C. — that  the  furniture  was 
only  part  of  the  payment  he  made  in  response 
to  an  Influence-peddling  deal  offered  by 
Hartke's  chief  aide. 

The  presiding  Judge  in  Indianapolis — James 
E.  Noland — was  the  Democratic  appointee 
agreed  upon  for  the  federal  Judgeship  two 
years  earlier  by  Hartke  and  his  fellow  sena- 
tor Birch  E.  Bayh,  Jr. 

The  man  who  says  he  moved  the  furniture 
into  Hartke's  office  at  Manuel's  request  has 
sworn  in  an  affidavit  provided  for  The  Journal 
Herald  that  the  move  took  place,  and  that  the 
man  who  unlocked  the  office  and  told  him 
where  to  place  the  furniture  identified  him- 
self as  Jack  LeRoy. 

Jacques  H.  LeRoy  Is  Hartke's  administra- 
tive assistant  and  the  man  from  whom 
Manuel  sajrs  he  received  the  offer. 

Repeated  attempts  by  The  Journal  Herald 
to  interview  the  senator  have  been  rejected  by 
his  office. 

LeRoy  says  he  doesn't  want  to  talk  about 
It  either. 

Judge  Noland  says  he  will  let  the  record 
speak  for  itself. 

This  Incident  arose  from  the  controversial 
American  National  and  Republic  National 
trusts — two  Indiana  real  estate  Investment 
groups  forced  Into  an  Indianapolis  bank- 
ruptcy court  in  February,  1968. 

Manuel  served  as  the  trust's  property 
manager  through  a  company  he  called  Key- 
stone Management. 

But  when  the  trusts  went  to  court,  the 


company  was  wiped  out  and  Manuel  was  on 
the  hot  seat  In  the  court  even  bfeore  peti- 
tions for  the  bankruptcy  were  approved  by 
the  court. 

AccordliLg  to  Manuel,  he  was  compelled  to 
testify  In  hearings  held  at  Intervals  over  a 
period  of  months. 

Judith  M.  Barger,  a  divorcee  who  had  served 
as  office  manager  of  Manuel's  Keystone  Man- 
agement Company  (and  later  married 
Manuel)  claims  LeRoy  (whom  she  once  had 
dated)  contacted  her  dtirlng  a  recess  of  the 
hearings. 

She  says  In  an  affidavit  filed  in  the  result- 
ing suit  that  he  observed  that  Manuel  was 
"certainly  getting  'the  business',"  and  offered 
Sen.  Hartke's  Influence — for  a  price — In  get- 
ting Manuel  off  the  stand. 

Mrs.  Barger  relayed  the  message  to  Manuel 
and  Manuel  accepted  the  terms,  they  swear. 

Manuel  claims  In  his  suit  that  he  delivered 
all  the  "pro  quid"  for  the  arrangement  but 
when  everything  was  ready  and  an  attorney 
was  about  to  make  the  call  to  Judge  Noland, 
the  attorney  added  an  Item  to  the  deal — 
$1,000  in  cash — and  because  Manuel  didn't 
have  the  money,  the  deal  fell  through. 

Subsequently,  Manuel  not  only  reported 
making  such  a  deal,  he  flew  to  Washington 
and  filed  suit  in  federal  court  against  Hartke 
and  LeRoy  for  return  of  the  alleged  "pro 
quid." 

The  "pro  quid"  as  outlined  by  Manuel  In 
the  suit  was  ( 1 )  $750  In  cash  for  Hartke's  ex- 
penses: (2)  "the  complete  control  and  use  of 
Mr.  Manuel's  Fleetwood  Cadillac  with  a  mo- 
bile phone;"  and  (3)  office  furniture  and 
equipment  for  Hartke's  new  Indianapolis 
office  In  the  E^ssex  House  which  the  General 
Services  Administration  said  It  could  not 
equip  for  30  to  90  days. 

Manuel  said  LeRoy  also  expressed  an  in- 
terest In  the  Summit  House — a  high-rise 
luxury  apartment  building  In  Indianapolis 
which  was  the  trusts'  prized  possession. 

He  claimed  LeRoy  wanted  him  to  do  what 
he  could  "to  facilitate  the  transfer  on  a 
court-approved  sale  of  the  Summit  House  to 
Mlklos  Sperling." 

Sperling,  who  died  last  November,  was  a 
well-known  Indianapolis  Industrialist-mil- 
lionaire who  contributed  heavily  to  Demo- 
cratic coffers,  including  Hartke's.  and  was 
widely  regarded  as  Sen.  Bayh's  "political  god- 
father." 

According  to  Manuel's  suit,  LeRoy  with- 
drew the  fourth  request  when  Manuel  ex- 
plained that  he  no  longer  held  any  power 
over  trust  business. 

As  for  the  furnishings  for  Hartke's  office, 
Manuel  listed:  "three  formica-covered  desks, 
three  leather  office  chairs,  one  leather  office 
lounge,  two  small  tables,  three  desk  Utes. 
three  desk  pads,  one  Underwood  electric 
typewriter,  one   Victor  ten-key  calctUator." 

An  Indianapolis  man  who  Manuel  claimed 
to  have  Instructed  to  move  the  fumiturr  was 
questioned  at  length  by  The  Journal  Herald. 

Following  the  Interview,  the  man,  Charles 
J.  Bowman,  swore  in  an  affidavit  that  Manuel 
asked  him — In  May  or  June  of  1968 — to  move 
"certain  desks,  chairs,  and  other  office  equip- 
ment from  Keystone  Management  to  the  of- 
fices of  Sen.  Hartke  located  in  the  Essex 
House. 

He  said  he  was  accompanied  by  his  18-year- 
old  daughter,  the  process  took  about  an  hour 
and  a  half,  and  a  man  who  Identified  himself 
as  LeRoy  was  there  to  meet  him. 

Manuel's  suit  goes  on  to  say  that  once  the 
cash,  Cadillac  and  furniture  were  delivered. 
LeRoy  called  Mrs.  Barger  and  told  her  and 
Manuel  to  see  Indianapolis  attorney  James 
L.  Tuohy.  who  would  call  the  Judge  and  carry 
out  the  arrangements  of  the  deal. 

But  Manuel  says  that  when  he  and  Mrs. 
Barger  met  with  Tuohy.  the  attorney  wanted 
another  $1,000,  saying  he  dldnt  work  for 
nothing — even  for  Sen.  Hartke. 

Manuel  says  he  objected  to  the  additional 
$1,000  which  he  didn't  have — and  called  Le- 
Roy to  protest  and  was  ever  after  unable  to 
contact  either  LeBoy  or  Hartke. 
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Manuel  says  the  heartngs  then  continued 
"and  the  adverse  fact  that  Mr.  Manuel  had 
been  Indicted  for  three  counts  of  forgery  a 
number  of  years  back  In  Montgomery  Coimty, 
Ohio,  was  fully  developed,  but  no  record  of 
the  somewhat  favorable  disposition  of  the 
case  was  allowed  to  go  Into  the  record." 

(Manuel  pleaded  no  contest  to  the  offenses, 
was  placed  on  probation  on  condition  he 
repay  all  the  money  he  allegedly  obtained  Im- 
properly. ) 

The  suit  continues : 

"This  unfavorable  news  received  a  good 
play  in  the  Indianapolis  newspapers  and  an 
almost  Immediate  telephone  call  from  Sena- 
tor Hartke's  office  requested  the  removal 
of  Mr.  Manuel's  office  furniture  from  Senator 
Hartke's  Essex  House  office,  and  Mr.  Manuel 
was  told  where  he  could  pick  up  his  Fleet- 
wood Cadillac. 

"No  mention  was  made  of  returning  the 
$750  cash,"  Manuel  added. 

Manuel  says  the  car  was  left  In  the  Essex 
House  garage. 

Tuohy  scoffs  at  the  charge  that  he  was 
part  of  the  alleged  deal,  and  denies  request- 
ing $1,000  from  Manuel  or  Mrs.  Barger  al- 
though he  admits  meeting  them  both  and 
says  Judge  Noland  is  a  personal  friend. 

He  said  the  two  were  trying  to  retain  him 
as  counsel  In  the  bankruptcy  matter  and 
because  they  already  were  adequately  repre- 
sented by  attorney  James  E.  DowUng,  he 
(Tuohy)  refused  to  get  Involved. 

Tuohy,  after  Manuel  bad  filed  bis  suit  in 
Washington,  appeared  as  one  of  three  attor- 
neys for  Sen.  Hartke  In  a  rather  crucial  case. 

That  case  Involved  Hartke's  attempt  to 
block  a  state  election  recount  of  votes  cast 
In  his  1970  re-election  over  Richard  L.  Roude- 
bush,  Indiana  Republican  congressman. 

Hartke  won  by  only  4,383  votes  out  of  the 
1,737,797  votes  cast. 

Attorneys  for  Roudebush  asked  for  and 
got  a  state  court  order  for  a  recount.  But 
Hartke's  attorneys  flled  a  petition  in  U.S. 
District  Court.  Judge  E.  Hugh  Dillln,  an  ap- 
pointee sponsored  by  Hartke  In  1961.  Issued 
a  restraining  order  across  the  orders  of  the 
state  courts. 

A  three-Judge  panel  was  convened  and 
DUUn  was  Joined  by  Chief  Judge  WUUam  E. 
Steckler  (a  Democrat)  and  Circuit  Court 
Judge  John  P.  Stevens  (Republican). 

Steckler  and  DlUln  found  the  state  recount 
unconstitutional,  saying  the  courts  had  no 
right  to  Intervene  In  something  which  was 
clearly  the  btislness  of  the  VS.  Senate. 

Judge  Stevens  dissented,  saying  the  re- 
straining order  was  improvident,  Hartke's 
complaint  should  be  dismissed,  and  there 
was  no  Information  to  indicate  "the  Indiana 
Judiciary  Is  not  perfectly  capable  of  handling 
Indiana  litigation  without  assistance  or  In- 
terference from  a  federal  court." 

Judge  Stevens  wrote : 

"Regardless  of  whether  or  not  we  agree 
with  the  Indiana  trial  court's  construction  of 
Indiana  law.  .  .  we  still  must  decide  whether 
a  federal  court  should  enjoin  a  recount  of 
votes  cast  for  the  office  of  United  States  sena- 
tor pursuant  to  state  election  laws.  No  federal 
court  has  ever  done  so  before." 

Tuohy  served  as  co-counsel  for  Hartke, 
along  with  John  J.  Dillon,  former  democratic 
Indiana  attorney  general. 

In  February.  1972,  the  Supreme  Court,  by 
a  5-2  decision,  overturned  the  Steckler-DUUn 
decision,  saying  a  recount  would  not  Interfere 
with  the  Senate's  right  to  Judge  Its  members. 

Justice  Potter  Stewart,  announcing  the 
decision,  said  "it  would  be  no  more  than 
speculation  to  assume  that  the  Indiana  re- 
count procedure  would  impair  such  an  Inde- 
pendent evaluation  by  the  Senate." 

Justices  WUllam  O.  Douglas  and  William 
J.  Brennan  Jr.  dissented. 

Sen.  Hartke  has  been  involved  In  several 
other  controversies  In  which  It  has  been 
sieged  he  misuses  bis  Influence  as  a  senator. 

In  1969  It  was  learned  that  Hartke  received 
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a  contribution  of  about  $30,000  from  Spiegel 
Inc.  of  Chicago — one  of  the  -largest  mall -order 
bvisinesses  in  the  nation — to  help  his  first  re- 
election campaign  in  1964. 

After  being  re-elected,  Hartke  quit  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Affairs  Committee  and  re- 
quested and  was  named  to  the  Senate's  Postal 
Committee. 

There  he  became  Democratic  champion  of 
the  battle  to  hold  down  third-class  postal 
rates — a  cause  dear  to  the  heart  and  pocket- 
book  of  the  Spiegel  mall-order  house, 
Hartke's  $30,000  benefactor. 

When  the  Information  was  unearthed  late 
in  1969,  the  Indianapolis  Star  reported: 
"Hartke  declared  be  was  'thunderstruck'  at 
learning  his  name  was  connected  with  the 
Spiegel  contributions." 

However,  his  former  administrative  as- 
sistant. Mace  Broide,  who  was  campaign 
manager  for  the  1954  race,  recalled  that 
Spiegel  probably  did  contribute — although 
he  didn't  know  how  much — to  finance  a  com- 
mittee operated  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  Hartke,  according  to  the  Star  report. 

Shortly  before  the  Spiegel  contribution  was 
reported,  Maryland's  former  Democratic  sen- 
ator, Daniel  B.  Brewster,  was  indicted  (De- 
cember, 1969)  along  with  Spiegel  Inc.  and  a 
Spiegel  lobbyist,  Cyrus  T.  Anderson,  on  brib- 
ery charges. 

According  to  the  indictment,  Spiegel  at- 
tempted to  buy  Brewster's  vote  with  $24,500 
funneled  through  a  dummy  District  of  Co- 
lumbia conmilttee,  called  "the  D.C.  Com- 
mittee for  Maryland  Education." 

The  indictment  still  is  pending  in  the 
federal  court  at  Waishlng^n. 

Nell  Sheehan,  New  York  Times  reporter,  re- 
ported In  March,  1970,  that  Hartke  was  a  svis- 
pect  In  a  federal  investigation. 

"The  inquiry  into  Hartke,"  Sheehan  wrote, 
"is  part  of  a  general  Investigation  that  the 
Justice  Dept.  Is  conducting  into  the  clan- 
destine channeling  of  corporate  funds  to 
senators  and  representatives  through  diunmy 
District  of  Columbia  campaign  commit- 
tees .  .  . 

"The  entire  structure  of  such  committees 
usually  consists  of  simply  a  bank  account  in 
the  committee's  name  and  a  member  of  the 
legislator's  staff  who  manages  the  account. 
Campaign  finance  laws  do  not  require  that 
the  existence  of  such  committees  be  publicly 
declared." 

Sheehan  reported  that  "In  the  opinion  of 
some  attorneys  familiar  with  the  Federal 
Corrupt  Practices  Act,  the  $30,000  contribu- 
tion was  Illegal  because  the  money  was  cor- 
porate funds  paid  with  company  checks.  The 
law  forbids  corporations  to  make  'a  contribu- 
tion or  expenditure  in  connection  with  any 
election  to  any  political  office'  on  the  federal 
level." 

He  then  noted,  however,  that  authorities 
couldn't  seek  an  indictment  against  Hartke 
on  such  charges  or  on  brtbery  charges  be- 
cause the  flve-year  statute  of  limitations  had 
run  out. 

According  to  the  Indianapolis  Star,  when 
the  matter  flrst  arose  in  December,  1969,  both 
Broide  and  his  successor,  LeRoy,  said  they 
didn't  know  bow  much  money  Spiegel  gave 
Hartke. 

Broide  sent  their  reporter  to  LeRoy,  and 
LeRoy  sent  the  reporter  back  to  Broide  who 
then  said  be  bad  no  records  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  "Citisens  for  Hartke"  committee, 
the  Star  reported. 

There  was  another  Incident  involving  the 
Senator. 

In  April,  1969,  Dan  Tbomasaon  of  the 
Scrtpps-Howard  newspapers,  reported. 

"During  tbe  last  few  days  of  the  Johnson 
Administration,  then-Interior  Secretary 
Stewart  L.  Udall  quietly  granted  a  big  oil  im- 
port allocation  to  a  newly  formed  company 
headed  by  a  man  who  is  a  close  friend  and 
political  ally  of  Sen.  Vance  Hartke  .  .  .  and 
against  whom  the  Small  Btisinees  Adminis- 
tration says  It  has  a  $196,000  Judgment  on 
two  defaulted  SBA  Iomis. 
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"The  Nlxon  Administration  is  now  review- 
ing Udall's  last-minute  action,  which  in- 
cludes a  95,000-barrels-a-day  allocation  of 
residual  fuel  oil  in^wrts  to  Guardian  Oil  Re- 
finery Corporation  of  Kokomo,  Ind. 

"Its  president  is  Claude  O.  Turner,  a  one- 
time Democrat  primary  candidate  for  mayor 
of  Hartke's  hometown  of  EvansvUle." 

The  report  also  claimed  that  another  In- 
terior official  besides  Udall  approved  the  deal : 
then-oil  import  administrator  Elmer  L. 
Hoehn,  an  Indiana  oilman  and  formerly  the 
Democratic  chairman  for  Indiana's  8th  Dis- 
trict, which  Includes  Evansvllle. 

Later  that  year,  the  Indianapolis  Star  re- 
vealed that  Mace  Broide  'bad  taken  out  a 
$2,500  loan  from  tbe  Union  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 
In  Kokomo,  while  working  as  Hartke's  admin- 
istrative assistant. 

The  president  of  the  bank,  Robert  A.  Mor- 
row Sr.,  was  one  of  the  prime  movers  in  the 
oil  allocation  bid,  and  after  leaving  his  posi- 
tion with  Hartke,  Broide  acquired  300  shares 
of  the  Guardian  company. 

The  Star  also  published  a  band-written 
note  purported  to  be  from  Broide  to  the 
Kokomo  bank  president  which  the  paper 
said  was  enclosed  with  a  bUl  tbe  bank  bad 
sent  for  tbe  unpaid  $2,500  loan. 

In  part,  the  note  says : 

"Pis  renew  this.  Or  is  there  some  way  it  can 
be  paid  off?  . . . 

"Most  of  this  is  Vance's,  you  know." 

Tbe  obvious  questions  raised  by  these 
transactions  remain  unanswered. 

In  a  third  Incident: 

lAst  summer,  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission — while  holding  license  renewal 
hearings  for  Indianapolis  radio  station 
WIFE — was  told  that  a  $4,000  debt  for 
Hartke's  1964  campaign  advertisements  was 
written  off  by  the  station  in  1965. 

Furthermore,  three  former  news  staff  mem- 
bers and  a  former  news  director  of  the  sta- 
tion testified  that  the  station's  management 
bad  handed  down  an  order  during  the  cam- 
paign to  make  favorable  mention  of  Hartke 
on  each  hourly  newscast  of  the  24-hour 
station. 

Also  submitted  as  evidence  in  the  bearing 
was  a  letter  from  the  former  news  director 
of  the  station  to  an  FCC  official. 

According  to  tbe  letter,  Don  W.  Burden 
(chairman  of  Star  Stations  Inc.  of  Omaha, 
Neb.,  which  owns  WIFE  and  four  other  sta- 
tions) entered  into  an  agreement  with 
Hartke,  whereby  Hartke  would  use  his  In- 
fluence to  help  the  stations  out  of  FCC  diffi- 
culties in  exchange  for  free  advertising  and 
"publicity  on  each  newscast." 

Tbe  letter  further  said  that  when  Hartke's 
administrative  assistant  and  campaign  man- 
ager (Mace  Broide)  was  allowed  to  sign  tbe 
advertising  contracts.  Burden  "blew  his 
stack"  and  said  "  'the  papers  cannot  be  signed 
by  anyone  connected  with  the  Hartke  cam- 
paign'" 

According  to  the  letter,  other  papers  then 
were  drawn  up  and  another  man  was  chosen 
to  sign  "so  It  could  not  be  traced  to  Hartke 
personally." 

Burden  said  the  former  news  director  was 
lying. 

Hartke  has  yet  to  respond. 

The  FCC  has  not  yet  announced  Its 
decision. 

There  are  other  instances  of  Influence  and 
money  which  seem  to  have  merged  on  tbe 
controversial  path  of  Indiana's  senior  sen- 
ator, but  that  all  means  little  to  George 
Manuel  of  Dayton. 

Manuel — the  malcontent  of  the  bank- 
ruptcy court  who  sued  the  senator  and  his 
aide  because,  he  claims,  they  failed  to  peddle 
the  Influence  he  bad  paid  for — lost  another 
round  In  the  courts. 

This  time  the  federal  district  court  dis- 
missed his  suit  In  Washington  because  he 
failed  to  flle  tbe  required  follow-up  papers. 

But  Manuel  points  out  that  tbe  suit 
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dismissed  "without  prejudice,"  which  rieans 
be  can  file  It  again,  and  be  aaya  be  wlli 

After  aU.  he  says,  a  deal  is  a  deal  ann  be 
wanU  bU  $760  back. 

[Prom  the  Dayton   (Ohio)    Journal  He  tUd, 
Apr.  17.  19721 

COiniT   IRBKOTTLAUTIBS   BLOCXXD   APPU  L 

(By  Keith  McKnlght  and  Andrew  Alexan  Icr) 

Lies,  mlafeasance,  nonfeasance  and  i  (uU- 
feasance  appear  to  have  been  strewn  In  the 
path  of  a  Dayton  attorney  who  tangle*  I  In 
1968  with  an  Indianapolis  bankruptcy  o  >urt 
In  an  attempt  to  appeal  one  of  Its  declsl  >n8. 

The  attorney — the  late  Emanuel  Nadl  d — 
ran  Into  the  following  situation  In  his  at- 
tempt to  ^peal  a  decision  of  the  federal  Ua- 
trlct  court: 

The  attorney  for  Nadlln's  opposition  Use 
was  a  U.S.  Commissioner  of  that  fed  sral 
court. 

The  judge's  court  reporter  failed  to  Pro- 
duce a  transcript  until  long  after  the  api 
deadline  bad  passed. 

But  In  the  meantime,  a  new  court  repcil 
Signed  an  affidavit  for  the  commissioner 
Ing  Nadlln  had  not  ordered  a  transcript 
although   one   had   been  ordered   from 
original  court  r^>orter  on  the  case. 

The  deputy  clerk  of  courts — who  had 
dealing    with    Nadlln    for    more    than 
months — signed  an  affidavit  for  the  coe 
sloner  attesting  falsely  on  the  day  of  the 
peal  deadline  that  Nadlln  had  not  oontacli 
him  about  the  appeal  until  Just  a  few  dfys 
before  that  deadline. 

The  commissioner  combined  the  mlsle 
Ing  affidavit  from  the  new  court  reporter 
the  false  affidavit  from  the  clerk  Into  a  iao- 
tlon  seeking  to  deny  an  extension  of  time  for 
the  appeal. 

The  extension  of  time  had  been  sough  by 
Nadlln  after  the  clerk  called  and  imph  red 
him  to  request  the  extension  so  the  dierk 
could  have  more  time  to  gather  togetben  the 
many  papers  which  were  in  a  self-adm|tted 
shambles  in  his  office. 

Finally,  the  judge  not  only  denied]  the 
extension,  he  threw  the  appeal  of  his  deci- 
sion out  of  court,  the  latter  an  actlc^i  he 
could  not  legally  take. 

The  case   Involves   the   two   controve^al. 


multlmlUlon  dollar  American  National 


and 


Republic  National  tnists  which  were  f  >rced 
into  a  bankruptcy  reorganization  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1968. 

They  since  have  been  managed  wlth<  ut  a 
certified  audit  through  the  bankruptcy  ourt 
by  political  friends  of  Sen.  Birch  E.  :  tayh. 

Harry  R.  Fawcett  of  Kokomo.  Ind.  was 
former  president  of  the  trusts  and  O  mrge 
Manuel  of  Dayton  was  former  pro  }erty 
manager. 

But  although  FYiwcett  and  Manuel  were 
encouraging  and  financing  the  appeJ.  It 
was  Mrs.  Neva  M.  Shanklln,  an  elderly  v  Idow 
from  West  Lafayette.  Ind.,  who  In  nami  and 
In  fact  filed  the  court  action  to  bal  the 
bankruptcy  reorganization. 

She  had  invested  more  than  •30,0  0  of 
her  savings  in  the  trusts  and  she  <  Idn't 
want  any  of  It  diminished  by  bankr  iptcy 
court  entanglements. 

The  issue  presented  In  her  case  i  eems 
clear,  although  it  went  all  the  way  1 1  the 
tT.S.  Supreme  Court  without  having  been 
decided. 

Mrs.  Shanklin  claimed  that  the  six  t  bare- 
holders  whose  names  were  used  to  brow 
the  trusts  Into  bankruptcy  court  were  ailsely 
represented  as  creditors  of  the  trusts 

They  were  not  credlt<»«,  she  said.  They 
were  simply  shareholders  who  had  In  rested 
money. 

And,  she  added,  since  bankruptcy  laws 
specifically  forbid  ahareholdera  ftom  aklng 
such  actions,  tbe  bankruptcy  was  I:  ivalld, 
the  bankruptcy  was  Invalid,  Improper,  i  hould 
be  halted  and  should  not  have  bee%  per- 
mitted in  the  first  place. 
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But  Indlanap<dls  attorney  Alan  I.  Kline- 
man — who  petitioned  for  the  action  on  be- 
half of  shareholders  he  had  never  met — later 
claimed  that  his  clients  were  an  exception. 

He  said  he  had  the  right  to  claim  creditor 
status  for  his  clients  because  they  had  been 
tricked  by  false  promises  of  stock  sales- 
men when  they  originally  invested.  There- 
fore, be  contended,  under  these  special  clr- 
cumatancea,  tbelr  investments  should  ba 
regarded  as  trust  debta. 

Kllneman  cites  a  single  decision  in  Okla- 
homa where  defrauded  shareholders  were 
afforded  creditor  status.  It  la  unclear 
whether  the  Oklahoma  case  Involved  share- 
holders whose  claims  of  "fraud"  had  been 
decided  in  court  before  the  shareholders 
were  considered  creditors. 

Mrs.  Shanklln's  position  was  supported  by 
several  federal  court  cases,  Including  a 
longstanding,  lengthy  decision  by  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  which  said  tnist  sharehold- 
ers are  not  creditors. 

The  showdown  on  the  two  arguments  was 
to  be  April  26.  1968.  before  Judge  James  E. 
Noland.  But  tbe  showdown  never  came. 

Kllneman  then  was  apparently  represent- 
ing two  interests  in  the  natter: 

In  February,  he  had  forced  the  trusts  into 
tbe  involuntary  action  by  bis  representa- 
tion of  the  sU  petitioners  (who  have  since 
claimed  that  they  didn't  know  they  were 
being  used  In  the  action) . 

But  on  the  day  the  court  was  to  hear 
arguments  on  approval  of  tbe  bankruptcy 
petitions.  Kllneman  failed  to  file  an  ap- 
pearance for  the  six.  according  to  the  tran- 
script. 

Instead,  he  was  representing  John  I. 
Bradshaw  Jr.,  the  court  appointed  receiver 
who  had  been  in  control  of  the  trusts  since 
Kllneman  forced  them  into  court. 

Kllneman  then  was  appointed  by  the 
court  as  official  attorney  to  the  receiver.  He 
is  now  attorney  for  the  trustee. 

Mrs.  Shanklln's  strongest  argument  was 
not  presented  in  court  because  on  the  night 
tiefore  the  hearing  Pawcett's  two  fellow  trust 
officers  decided  they  didn't  want  to  fight 
the  Involuntary  bankruptcy  action  any 
longer. 

one  of  the  two — Frank  L.  Gregory — later 
was  Indicted  for  mall  fraud  along  with 
Fawcett  and  Manuel,  but  be  ended  up  as  a 
witness  for  tbe  prosecution  against  his  fel- 
low defendants. 

The  other  trust  officer,  well-known  and 
longtime  Butler  University  basketbaU  coach 
Paul  D.  "Tony"  Hlnkle — retreated  from  his 
position  and  has  since  pleaded  Ignorance, 
saying  he  really  didn't  understand  what  was 
happening. 

The  next  morning,  when  the  decision  was 
announced  In  court.  Judge  Noland  said:  "It 
would  seem  that  the  proceedings  may  have 
changed  from  an  Involuntary  petition  to 
really  a  voluntary  one." 

Mrs.  Shanklln's  Indianapolis  attorney — 
James  E.  Dowllng —  then  decided  his  client's 
position  was  "moot." 

Dowllng  stUl  claims  he  had  no  case  after 
that  point,  but  he  says  the  judge,  for  some 
reason,  never  ruled  on  the  motions  and  as  a 
lawyer  he  didn't  insist  because  he  saw  no 
need  to  close  a  door  which  had  been  left 
open. 

Later  that  year,  Mrs.  Shankln — through 
Fawcett  and  Manuel — sought  the  help  of 
Dayton  attorney  Emanuel  Nadlln,  who  died 
In  1971.  Nadlln  said  Mrs.  Shanklln's  position 
was  not  moot  and  he  attempted  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  open  door. 

Nadlln  renewed  the  plea  made  by  Dowllng 
but  not  ruled  on  by  Judge  Noland.  But  the 
judge  struck  the  pleadings  "In  toto,"  saying 
Nadlln's  position  "Is  without  standing"  and 
called  the  allegations  "red\tndant  and  im- 
material." He  said  tbe  "Issues  raised  have 
been  previously  determined  by  tbe  court 
without  objection  or  i4>peal  having  been 
timely  filed." 
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At  that  point,  Nadlln  had  a  decision  which 
he  could  appeal  to  a  higher  court. 

But  it  wasn't  easy. 

For  In  an  unusual  judicial  move — which 
Nadlln  charged  In  a  brief  the  court  bad  per- 
formed "unlawfully" — Judge  Noland  reached 
beyond  the  bounds  of  his  authority  and  dis- 
missed the  appeal  which  was  being  made  on 
one  of  his  own  decisions. 

Tbe  ruling  resulted  from  a  request  from 
Nadlln  for  an  extension  of  the  appeal  dead- 
line. Nadlln  said  he  made  the  request  on  be- 
half of  the  clerk,  who  claimed  be  couldn't 
get  tbe  court  papers  In  time. 

But  tbe  extension  was  opposed  by  VS. 
Commissioner  James  M.  Kllneman.  who 
wasn't  acting  In  his  capacity  as  commis- 
sioner. At  that  point,  he  was  an  attorney 
from  the  law  firm  of  Kllneman.  Rose  ft  Wolf 
on  behalf  of  John  I.  Bradshaw  Jr.,  who  bad 
become  the  trustee  in  reorganization. 

Commissioner  Jamee  Kllneman  is  the 
brother  and  law  partner  of  Alan  I.  Kllneman. 

James  Kllneman  submitted  to  the  court 
a  list  of  reasons  why  Nadlln  should  get  no 
more  time  for  his  appeal. 

He  said  Nadlln  hadn't  ordered  transcripts 
ot  the  proceedings  not  already  on  file,  nor 
had  he  Indicated  what  parts  of  tbe  tran- 
scripts he  Intended  to  Include,  nor  had  he 
told  Trustee  Bradshaw  what  Issues  he  in- 
tended to  present. 

Furthermore.  Kllneman  said  Nadlln  had 
failed  to  take  tbe  necessary  action  to  enable 
the  clerk  to  assemble  the  record  in  the  al- 
lotted tln>e.  and  be  failed  to  show  cause  why 
the  time  should  be  extended. 

However,  of  the  two  affidavits  Kllneman 
supplied  the  court  to  support  bU  position, 
one  was  misleading  and  deceptive.  If  not 
totally  Irrelevant,  and  tbe  other  was  a  false 
statement   under  oath. 

Tbe  first  affidavit  Is  signed  by  Bill  Hogan, 
Judge  Noland's  court  reporter.  He  swore  that 
neither  Mrs.  Shanklln  nor  Nadlln  bad  con- 
tacted blm  to  prepare  transcripts. 

Since  Hogan  had  entered  the  case  In  De- 
cember, 1968,  and  the  hearing  was  held 
April  26  of  that  year,  this  affidavit  seems  to 
have  no  relevance. 

Nadlln  later  pointed  out  that  the  only 
question  raised  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  ShankUn 
was  whether  or  not  the  petitions  were  valid. 

And  that  question,  he  said,  could  be  an- 
swered by  a  very  simple  nillng,  and  did  not 
necessitate  the  preparing  of  any  transcript. 

Nadlln  also  said.  In  filings  before  the  covit, 
that  Hogan  had  nothing  to  do  with  any  pro- 
ceedings In  tbe  matter  untU  Dec.  2,  1968. 
long  after  the  approval  of  the  petitions,  and 
therefore  any  transcripts  he  could  supply 
would  be  "patently  of  no  value." 

However.  Nadlln  said  a  transcript  of  the 
April  ae  hearing  had  been  ordered— with  the 
thought  It  might  be  of  some  help  to  the 
higher  court — "though  unnecessary,  abso- 
lutely" to  the  appeal. 

And  be  said  It  was  ordered  from  the  proper 
person.  Mrs.  Dorothy  Rau,  not  BUI  Hogan. 
because  Mrs.  Rau  was  the  official  court  re- 
porter at  that  hearing. 

But  Nadlln  didn't  receive  the  transcript 
until  more  than  three  months  after  tbe 
March  7,  1968,  appeal  deadline. 

Nadlln.  in  briefs  suppcxting  the  second  at- 
tempt to  appeal,  reported  that  Fawcett  or- 
dered tbe  transcript  from  Mrs.  Rau  on  Feb.  6, 
and  four  days  later  "at  her  request  and  on 
her  estimate  prepaid  her  $26." 

But  Nadlln  says  that  when  Mrs.  Ban  over- 
shot her  four-day  estimate  for  preparation 
of  the  transcript  of  tbe  half-day  hearing, 
she  couid  not  be  reached  after  "at  least  three 
statlon-to-statlon  calls  and  six  person-to- 
person  calls." 

When  contacted  by  The  Journal  Herald, 
Mrs.  Rau  said  she  dldnt  know  the  transcript 
was  for  an  appeal. 

IT  it  bad  been  for  an  appeal,  she  said,  the 
proper  procedure  would  have  been  for  tbe 
original  copy  to  be  sent  to  the  clerk's  office 
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in  IndlanapoUa  rather  than  to  Nadlln's  law 
office  In  Dayton,  as  Fawcett  requested. 

She  said  It  was  probably  a  case  of  Fawcett 
and  Nadlln  "not  going  through  proper  chan- 
nels." 

Mrs.  Rau  could  not  recall  whether  Hogan 
called  her  to  see  If  any  transcript  had  been 
ordered  when  be  signed  the  March  7  afflda.vlt 

"He  may  have  called  me  at  that  time  and 
asked  me,"  she  said,  "because  that  was  true 
at  the  time.  He  (Fawcett)  had  not  ordered 
the  transcript  as  of  March  7." 

She  said  Fawcett  dldnt  give  her  any 
money  until  the  middle  or  latter  part  of 
March. 

However,  a  canceled  check  signed  by  Faw- 
cett, payable  to  Mrs.  Rau  for  $26,  Is  dated 
Feb.  10,  1969. 

It  was  not  deposited  in  Mrs.  Rau's  ac- 
count until  March  31,  1969. 

The  false  affidavit  was  the  second  one 
submitted  by  James  Kllneman.  It  was  from 
Arthur  J.  Beck — then  the  chief  deputy 
clerk,  now  the  clerk. 

In  bis  March  7,  1969.  affidavit.  Beck  swears 
that  before  March  4.  1969.  he  had  not  been 
contacted  by  Mrs.  Shanklin  or  Nadlln  to 
assemble   the  transcripts. 

That  affidavit  appears  in  the  appeal  rec- 
ord 13  pages  after  a  letter  on  that  subject 
addressed   to  Beck  from  Nadlln. 

Tbe  letter  on  Nadlln's  stationery  Is  dated 
Jan.  13,  1969,  and  confirms  a  conversation 
between  the  two  that  day  regarding  as- 
sembling the  appeal  record.  Tbe  letter  Is 
date-stamped  as  received  by  the  clerk's  of- 
fice on  Jan.  14. 

In  other  words.  Beck  was  denying  what 
his  own  records  showed  to  be  true. 

The  contradicting  entries  were  shown  to 
Beck  by  The  Journal  Herald.  Beck  re- 
sponded : 

"Well,  the  attorney  prepared  that  (the 
affidavit).  I  believe  It  was  James  Kllneman. 
Have  you  talked  to  blm  about  it?" 

Beck  was  asked  that  since  he  swore  that 
tbe  affidavit  was  true  when  information  In 
his  records  showed  it  was  not  true,  was  It 
possible  that  he  was  tricked  or  confused. 

He  denied  both. 

"I  wasn't  confused  about  signing  It,"  he 
said.  "That  was  all  handled  in  the  transcript 
that  vTent  to  Chicago  ...  I  see  nothing 
wrong  with  that  .  .  .  the  court  up  there 
didn't  find  anything  wrong  with  It. 

He  was  asked  If  the  clerk's  stamp  could 
be  a  forgery  on  tbe  letter,  or  whether  the 
letter  could  have  been  falsified. 

That,  be  said,  was  not  possible. 

He  was  asked  If,  In  signing  the  affidavit,  he 
had  not,  in  fact,  committed  perjury. 

"No,"  he  said,  "I  see  no  conflict." 

The  Journal  Herald  has  obtained  a  record- 
ing of  a  March  12.  1969,  phone  conversation 
between  Beck  and  Nadlln  In  which  Nadlln 
Is  pressing  Beck  to  send  the  appeal  to  the 
appeals  court  In  Chicago. 

Beck  says  he  must  wait  for  some  ruling 
from  the  Judge  (Noland) . 

Here  Is  a  portion  of  that  conversation: 

Naolin.  "Well,  the  entry  says  It's  extended 
to  the  16th  to  get  It  Into  Chicago." 

BscK.  "That's  right.  That's  right." 

Naoun.  "Which  means  that  as  far  as  I'm 
concerned.  It  can  go  the  way  It  Is." 

Beck.  "It'll  either  go  or  it  wont  go,  one 
or  the  other,  and  111  know  tomorrow." 

Nadun.  "Well,  I'm  telling  you,  man  to 
man,  that  thM«  Is  a  lot  that  I  haven't  put 
on  pap«',  that  you  and  I  both  know 
about .  . ." 

Bbck.  "Teah." 

Nadlin.  ".  .  .  that  I  don't  want  to  have  to 
put  on  paper,  Mr.  Beck." 

Bkck.  "WeU,  I  don't  know  what  that  could 
be." 

Nadun.  "Well,  tbe  fact  that  I  pointed  out 
ss  eariy  as  December  that  those  docket  sheets 
were  not  In  order,  and  tbe  work  could  not 
be  done  by  appellant's  counsel.  The  fact  that 
we  communicated  on  Jan.  I3tb.  In  jrour  af- 
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fldavit  you  say  I  bavent  done  anything  about 

this  . . ." 

BacK.  "Well,  I  want,  ah  . . ." 

Naduk.  "Now  you  know  that's  not  so." 

BscK.  "No,  that's  not  so.  Yes,  I  know." 

CoxntT  Rccouw  A  Mkss 
(By  Keith  McKnlght  and  Andrew  Alexander) 

When  Dayton  attorney  Emanuel  Nadlln 
began  his  battle  for  Mrs.  Neva  Shanklln,  one 
of  the  first  things  he  apparently  learned  was 
that  the  records  of  tbe  case  In  the  Clerk  of 
Courts  office  In  Tndianiqwlls  were  In  a 
shambles. 

According  to  allegations  in  a  subsequent 
appeal,  Nadlln  said  when  he  began  studying 
records  of  the  case  he  fotind  that  much  in- 
formation necessary  for  tbe  appeal  was  miss- 
ing. Incorrect,  omitted  or  out  of  chrono- 
logical order  In  the  massive  files. 

In  the  second  appeal,  Nadlln  alleges  he 
recalls  offering  his  help  In  getting  the  first 
appeal  record  assembled,  and  conversing  with 
both  deputy  clerks  Sam  Connor  and  Arthur 
J.  Beck  about  the  mess. 

And  he  contends  that  on  March  4,  1969. 
Beck — who  was  In  charge  of  sending  tbe 
record  to  the  appeals  court — phoned  him 
(Nadlln)  In  Dayton  and  asked  him  to  peti- 
tion the  covirt  for  a  50-day  extension  because 
Beck  was  snowed  under  with  work  and  could 
not  meet  the  deadline. 

Nadlln  says  he  prepared  an  unsigned  court 
order  for  an  extension  to  April  29.  1969,  ready 
for  the  judge's  signature,  along  with  a  peti- 
tion for  tbe  order  stating  that  the  reason  for 
the  extension  was  the  clerk,  who  said  he 
needed  more  time. 

Three  days  later,  the  same  clerk  signed  an 
affidavit  supporting  a  motion  to  deny  more 
time. 

Nadlln  also  contends  he  didn't  receive 
notification  xmtil  March  12,  that  his  dead- 
line bad  been  extended  only  to  March  16, 
rather  than  April  29 — despite  the  clerk's  as- 
surances to  the  contrary. 

He  says  he  then  sent  Harry  Pawcett  to 
the  clerk's  office  to  insist  upon  the  transcript, 
to  ask  assistance  In  getting  it  from  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Rau.  the  court  reporter. 

Pawcett  reports  that  Beck  had  a  30-mlnute 
conference  In  Judge  Noland's  chambers. 
Connor  later  emerged  and  said  they  had  "no 
control"  over  Mrs.  Rau.  and  only  after  Paw- 
cett's Insistence  did  the  clerk's  office  get 
Mrs.  Rau  on  tbe  phone. 

According  to  Pawcett.  Mrs.  Rau  then  raised 
her  cost  estimate  by  $45.  which  Pawcett  paid 
by  cashier's  check  and  certified  mall. 

That  Incident  took  place  on  March  13. 1969. 
according  to  Nadlln,  who  noted  during  his 
second  appeal  in  an  April  13,  1969,  motion: 
"but  as  of  this  writing  the  transcript  Is  still 
not  delivered  to  Mr.  Pawcett  or  to  me." 

Fawcett  has  a  retiim  mall  receipt  signed 
by  Mrs.  Rau,  and  a  customer's  copy  of  the 
check  he  sent  her. 

In  the  same  motion.  Nadlln  remarked  that 
during  the  March  13,  1960  Incident,  the  dep- 
uty clerks  and  "whoever  was  In  Judge  No- 
land's  chambers"  were  "fully  aware  of  the 
problems  with  Mrs.  Rau"  on  that  day — the 
day  before  tbe  appeal  was  dismissed. 

Nadlln's  brief  also  recalls  a  phone  conver- 
sation with  Beck  In  which  "he  acknowledged 
that  what  I  sent  up  he  could  have  gotten 
done  with  everything  else  and  out  In  any 
24-hour  period  but  was  waiting  to  see  If 
the  appeal  would  be  dismissed." 

Tbe  obvious  reference  is  that  the  clerk 
knew  that  the  judge  was  considering  dismiss- 
ing an  appeal  of  bis  own  actions. 

Recordings  of  that  conversation  have  also 
been  obtained  by  The  Journal  Herald  sub- 
stantiating the  accuracy  of  Nadlln's  recollec- 
tion. 

James  Kllneman,  who  sought  to  deny  the 
extension  of  time,  was  asked  about  tbe  mis- 
leading and  false  affidavits  he  used  In  support 
of  his  motion  to  deny  the  extension  of  time 
for  the  i4>peal. 
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"That  became  moot,"  he  said,  "because  the 
7th  Circuit  did  not  allow  the  ^peal,  so 
really,  all  that  became  moot. 

"I  mean  tbe  7th  Circuit  beard  the  case  and 
they  had  whatever  records  Mr.  Nadlln  wanted 
to  send  up  ...  " 

"Judge  Noland  denied  It,  which  techni- 
cally he  couldn't  do.  but  the  7th  Circuit  said 
'No.  we'll  go  ahead  and  hear  the  appeal.'  It 
didn't  in  any  way  affect  Mr.  Nadlln.  He  got 
his  full  time  In  coiirt." 

That  was  after  he  started  the  v^ole  proc- 
ess over  again,  for  a  second  time,  and  fought 
it  through  successfully. 

But  the  Circuit  Court  didn't  say  "yes,"  tbe 
petitionere  were  legitimate  creditors,  or  "no" 
they  were  not. 

The  Court  said:  "Any  such  objection 
should  have  been  presented  at  the  April  26th 
hearing  at  which  Shanklln  was  present,  or  at 
the  June  28th  hearing  at  which  the  petitions 
were  finally  approved." 

An  appeal  which  went  to  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  to  call  up  the  facts  In  the  matter — a 
petition  for  a  writ  of  certiorari — also  was  de- 
nied. 

Alan  I.  Kllneman — ^brother  of  the  former 
commissioner  and  the  man  who  started  the 
entire  action — explained  Mrs.  Shanklln's  fail- 
ure thusly  "She  slept  on  her  rights." 

She  wasn't  fast  enough. 

She  lost. 

But  out  of  all  the  chaos  there  still  remain 
several  unexplained  irregularities: 

James  M.  Kllneman.  the  commissioner, 
used  a  deceptive  affidavit  and  a  false  affidavit 
to  halt  the  appeal. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  D,  Rau,  the  judge's  ex-re- 
porter, failed  to  produce  a  short  hearing  tran- 
script until  after  the  appeal  deadline  had 
passed. 

Arthur  J.  Beck,  the  deputy  clerk  of  courts, 
gave  information  on  the  appeal  that  con- 
flicted with  other  documentation  and  held 
the  appeal  back  from  the  higher  court,  say- 
ing he  was  waiting  for  a  niling  from  the 
judge. 

James  E.  Noland.  the  judge,  ventured  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  his  authority  and  dis- 
missed the  appeal  which  was  being  made  on 
one  of  his  own  decisions. 

And  when  all  of  this  was  flnally  called  to 
the  attention  of  the  higher  covirt.  it  was  ig- 
nored. 

Conspiracy:  "In  criminal  law.  A  combina- 
tion or  confederacy  between  two  or  more 
persons  formed  for  the  purpose  of  commit- 
ing,  by  their  joint  efforts,  some  unlawful 
or  criminal  act,  or  some  act  which  is  inno- 
cent act  In  Itself,  but  becomes  unlawful  when 
done  by  the  concerted  action  of  the  con- 
q>lrators,  or  for  the  purpose  of  using  crim- 
inal or  unlawful  means  to  the  commission 
of  an  act  not  In  Itself  unlawful." — ^Black's 
Law  Dictionary 

[From  the  (Dayton,  Ohio)   Journal  Herald, 

Apr.  18.  1972) 

Loans  bt  Ohio  Bank  Fitnoed  Alleged  Praxtd 

(By  Keith  McKnlght  and 

Andrew  Alexander) 

A  Lorain.  Ohio,  bcmk  president,  who  is  next 
In  line  to  bead  the  Ohio  Bankers  Assn..  was 
a  prominent  figure  through  substantial  loans 
In  what  an  Indlam4X>lis  grand  jury  branded 
as  an  elaborate  plot  to  defraud  real  estate 
trust  investors. 

The  banker  was  not  named  as  a  defendant, 
but  two  of  the  three  men  who  were  indicted 
had  entered  into  agreements  with  the  t>anker. 
Tbe  agreements — accc»xllng  to  tbe  indict- 
ment— were  important  parts  of  tbe  "scheme 
and  artifice  to  defraud,"  with  which  the  t)jree 
were  charged.  ^^ 

The  banker  Is  James  H.  Herbert,  president 
of  the  Lorain  National  Bank  and  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  state  bankers  group  which  is 
scheduled  to  accept  him  as  president  June 
30. 

Prison  terms  were  handed  down  last  year 
to  three  of  the  trust  officials  accused  of  using 
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the  mail  to  defraud,  but  the  goyernmeqt  has 
not  pursued  the  role  of  the  banker 

Herbert's  bank  was  one  of  a  numtfer  oT 
points  through  which  funds  of  the  Ain<  rlcan 
National  and  Republic  National  trust  were 
shuffled  In  what  the  government  clalmi  d  was 
a  highly  complex  shell  game  to  dlven  trust 
funds. 

The  30-count  indictment  Included  c  larges 
that  Herbert  authorized  personal  lot  ns  to 
two  of  the  indicted  trust  officials  usln  trust 
funds  as  security. 

This  was  done  by  transferring  $200  KX)  of 
the  trusts'  money  to  Herbert's  bank.  H  srbert 
then  accepted  the  certificates  of  dfpoelt, 
which  belonged  to  the  trusts,  as  secui 
loans  to  Harry  R.  Pawcett  of  KokomoJ 
Ident  of  the  trusts,  and  Oeorge  Man^ 
Dayton,  who  managed  the  trusts'  proj 

Banking  sources  have  confirmed  fo^ 
Journal  Herald  that  loans  under  thosetcir 
cumstances  are  contrary  to  normal  bar  ting 
practices. 

The  only  visible  authority  for, making 
loans  was  a  form  authorizing  Pawcett 
Manuel  to  use  the  trust  funds  as  collateral 
Pawcett  was  the  person  signing  the  forn  .  In 
other  words,  he  authorized  himself  to 
trust  funds  for  his  own  loans,  and  the  I 
went  along. 

The  government  claimed  that  in  a  va  lety 
of  maneuverlngs,  Pawcett  and  Manuel 
keted  several  thousand  dollars. 

Pawcett   and    Manuel    claim    the    ch 
were  twisted,  false  and  confused. 

Purthermore.  they  claim  the  indlctinent 
was  the  result  of  a  political  conspiracy  u  dis- 
credit them  after  they  refused  to  keep  luiet 
about  a  so-called  "bankruptcy  ring"  \  hlch 
they  said  had  forced  the  trijsts  into  fe  leral 
bankruptcy  court  where  the  assets  cou  d  be 
plundered. 

They  were  tried  and  convicted  on  fl  re  of 
the  30  counts  in  the  Indictment  and  o  le  of 
the  early  witnesses  for  the  proaecutioi}  was 
the  banker.  James  H.  Herbert. 

Both  Herbert's  Involvement  and  a  n' 
of  other  situations  were  brought  to  11| 
the  month-long  trial. 

For  example: 

The  prosecution  refused  to  confirm 
It  held  a  Telex  message  that  would  11 
Birch  E.  Bayh  Jr.  to  the  Indictment,  b 
cett  and  Manuel  claimed  they  saw  It 
trying  to  get  the  government  to  adml 
it.  they  waived  their  right  to  be  repr^ented 
by  counsel. 

Two  "original"  sets  of  books  were  intro- 
duced into  evidence. 

Pawcett  and  Manuel,  defending  then  selves, 
repeatedly  demanded  an  immediate  tri  U.  but 

It  was  16  months  o«fore  the  CMC  1  ;nt  to 

court  and  during  the  Interim,  the  govel  nment 

"discovered"  124  pieces  of  new  evldenci  to  use 
against  them. 

Records  confiscated  from  Manuel  <  n  the 
order  of  the  bankruptcy  court  In  civ:  1  pro- 
ceedings In  1968  were  later  handed  c  i^er  to 
the  government  and  used  as  evidence  t  gainst 
him  in  his  1971  criminal  trial  .  .  .  ant  some 
of  those  records,  which  Manuel  sought  'or  his 
own  defense,  were  apparently  bidder  from 
him  by  the  government. 

A  former  attorney  for  the  trust  beckme  a 
witness  for  the  prosecution  despite  objei  tions 
that  his  testimony  violated  the  attc  rney- 
cllent  relationship. 

A  former  president  of  the  trusts — thet  serv- 
ini;  a  65-year  sentence  at  Leavenwortti  Fed- 
eral Prison  for  securities  violations — b(  came 
a  witness  for  the  prosecution  and  is  now  i  free 
man. 

The  third  defendant  in  the  case — sh(  eked 
at  the  end  of  the  trial  with  a  year-and-i  -day 
prison  sentence  after  he  had  pleaded  guilty 
and  testified  for  the  government — said  hi  i  had 
been  double-crossed  by  the  government  and 
threatened  to  "expose  a  lot  of  folks,'  but 
later  had  "nothing  to  tell"  when  his  sen  tence 
was  reduced  to  90  days. 

Pawcett   and   Manuel   were  senteno  d   to 
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serve  three  years  in  prison.  Both  men  are  ap- 
pealing, have  asked  for  a  new  trial  and  have 
asked  that  the  convictions  be  dismissed. 

But  after  nearly  a  year,  the  Judge  has  yet 
to  rule  on  the  motion  for  reduction  of  sen- 
tence. 

More  than  three  months  before  the  indict- 
ment was  returned  on  Oct.  31,  1969,  Pawcett 
had  claimed  In  a  notarized  statement  that  he 
had  received  anonymous  threats  that  he 
would  be  Indicted  if  he  didn't  stop  making 
charges  about  the  "bankruptcy  ring." 

Manuel  had  also  made  charges  about  Bayh's 
Involvement  in  the  "ring"  and  he  knew  a 
Telex  message  assailing  Bayh  which  he  had 
sent  to  Louisiana  Sen.  Russell  Long  had  ended 
up  in  Bayh's  office. 

So,  Manuel  says,  after  he  saw  the  message 
In  the  hands  of  the  prosecution  at  his  pre- 
liminary hearing,  he  later  pursued  .the  mat- 
ter, seeking  a  disclosure  of  possession,  at  a 
March  33,  1970,  hearing  before  Chief  Judge 
William  E.  Steckler,  but  the  prosecution 
wovUd  only  respond  that  neither  he  nor  Paw- 
cett was  represented  by  counsel. 

Finally,  Pawcett  and  Manuel  signed  waivers 
and  Manuel  said:  "Tour  Honor,  may  I  ask 
Mr.  Keene  (the  prosecutor)  again,  since  I 
have  waived  counsel  and  now  represent  my- 
self in  the  matter:  did  he  have  the  Telex  on 
Nov.  24tb  in  this  courtroom?  This  is  the  fifth 
time  I  have  asked  the  question,  sir." 

But  the  question  was  never  answered. 

The  prosecution  insisted  the  request  be 
made  in  a  formal  motion  of  discovery  and 
Pawcett  and  Manuel  complied. 

Then  the  prosecution  said  the  message,  if  It 
existed,  didn't  fall  within  the  scope  of  data 
the  government  was  required  to  disclose. 

The  new  Judge,  Robert  A.  Orant,  agreed — 
so  it  was  never  disclosed. 

Orant,  chief  Judge  of  Indiana's  northern 
district,  had  been  called,  in  the  meantime, 
to  replace  Judge  Steckler,  who  withdrew  from 
the  case  after  repeated  charges  by  Pawcett 
against  the  Indianapolis  Judiciary. 

And  ultimately,  Grant  decided  he  couldnt 
allow  the  waivers  of  counsel  to  stand,  and  so, 
only  two  weeks  before  the  trial  began,  Mar- 
shall J.  Seldman,  Indiana  University  Law 
School  professor,  was  named  to  advise  Paw- 
cett and  Manuel  In  presenting  their  case. 

However,  Seldman  promptly  said  he  could 
advise  one  man.  but  not  both,  because  their 
cases  were  possibly  Incompatible. 

Finally,  in  the  week  before  the  trial,  M. 
Dale  Palmer,  Danville,  Ind.,  attorney,  was 
chosen  as  Manuel's  counsel  and  Fawcett's 
affairs  were  left  to  Seldman. 

Manuel  held  fast  to  his  right  to  defend 
himself   throughout    the   trial,   but   Pawcett 

gave  up  XiM  way  tnrougn-eaying  ne  or- 

fended  Judge  Orant  every  tlnrie  he  opened  his 

mouth— and  Pawcett's  entire  case  fell  Into 
Setdman's  lap. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  trial,  both  Seld- 
man and  Palmer  professed  bewilderment 
with  the  case — Palmer  telling  the  Judge  he 
didn't  really  understand  what  Manuel  was 
accused  of  doing. 

The  Judge  himself  stated  it  was  his  most 
difficult  case  In  14  years  on  the  bench. 

Herbert,  the  Lorain  banker,  was  one  of  a 
number  of  prosecution  witnesses  who  had 
financial  dealings  with  Pawcett  and  Manuel 
before  the  trusts  were  forced  Into  bank- 
ruptcy. 

According  to  Manuel,  the  trusts  bought,  as 
an  Investment,  a  partially  constructed  apart- 
ment project  in  Kettering  called  Chateaux 
L'Alglon  at  210  W.  Dorothy  Lane. 

Manuel  said  Herbert  was  anxious  to  "un- 
load" the  mortgage  on  the  project  because  he 
had  advanced  most  of  the  bank's  construc- 
tion loan,  but  the  project  was  still  far  from 
complete. 

Iblanuel  boasts  of  engineering  a  good  de«il 
for  the  trusts  Including  a  valuable  piece  of 
vacant  land  at  Turner  Road  and  Philadel- 
phia Drive  thrown  in  to  the  purchase. 

The   government,    however,   charged   that 
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through  various  trust  dealings  with  Herbert's 
bank,  Pawcett  and  Manuel  used  trust  mon- 
ey as  security  for  personal  loans. 

As  evidence,  the  government  displayed  two 
certificates  of  deposit  pvirchased  by  Repub- 
lic National  Trust  from  the  Lorain  bank  for 
a  total  of  $200,000. 

According  to  the  government,  the  certifi- 
cates were  accepted — in  agreements  drawn  up 
by  the  bank  and  signed  by  Pawcett — as  se- 
curity for  personal  loans  to  Pawcett  and/or 
Manuel. 

Pawcett  and  Manuel  were  found  guilty  on 
the  count,  which  charged  that  the  loan 
agreement  with  the  bank  was  part  of  the 
'scheme  and  artifice  to  defraud." 

Neither  Herbert  nor  his  bank  was  charged 
with  any  wrongdoing. 

According  to  the  same  count  of  the  indict- 
ment, even  before  the  trust  certificates  of  de- 
posit were  used  for  personal  collateral,  Her- 
bert authorized  a  $135,000  bank  loan  to 
Fawcett  and  Manuel  with  no  security  at  all. 

The  indictment  charges  that  Pawcett  and 
Manuel  obtained  the  unsecured  loan  from 
the  Loram  bank  "by  submitting  to  the  said 
James  H.  Herbert  a  promissory  demand  note 
signed  by  the  defendants  Harry  R.  Pawcett 
and  Oeorge  Manuel  and  to  which  the  de- 
fendant Oeorge  Manuel  would  and  did  forge 
the  name  'Meyer  Ooldberg'  as  coobllgor." 

Meyer  Ooldberg — a  Cincinnati  speculator 
and  heed  of  a  one-man  corporation  he  calls 
"Industrial  Investments" — has  been  asso- 
ciated with  Manuel  for  several  years  in 
numerous  unsuccessful  multimillion-dollar 
deals. 

Long  before  the  trial,  Manuel  admitted 
signing  Ooldberg  "8  name  to  the  note,  but 
said  Ooldberg  knew  about  It  and  did  not 
object. 

Manuel  said  if  he  bad  seriously  attempted 
forgery  he  would  have  made  an  effort  to  du- 
plicate Ooldberg's  signature,  which  la  char- 
acterized by  large  scrawls. 

Instead,  he  said  he  signed  the  note  In  his 
normal  handwriting. 

Furthermore.  Manuel  told  the  Jury  that  on 
several  occasions  Ooldberg  had  authorized 
him — and  sometimes  ordered  him — ^to  sign 
documents  in  his  behalf  using  his  (Oold- 
berg's) name. 

According  to  Manuel,  Goldberg's  eyesight 
was  so  poor  he  sometimes  couldnt  see  where 
to  sign  his  name. 

"He  was  like  a  father  to  me,"  Manuel  told 
the  Jury.  "I  even  trimmed  his  toenails." 

However,  Ooldberg  testified  as  a  witness 
for  the  prosecution  saying  he  didn't  know 
about  the  note  and  hadn't  authorized  Manuel 
to  sign  his  name  to  It. 

It  Is  not  Clear  whetner  Herbert  called  Gold* 

t^erg^    to    make    sure    he    had    signed    the    note 

before  authorizing  the  tl25,000  loan. 

Herbert  would  not  comment. 

Ooldberg  couldn't  be  reached. 

It  Is  known,  however,  that  m  a  deal  pre- 
dating Manuel's  involvement  with  American 
National  and  Republic  National  trusts.  Oold- 
berg authorized  Manuel  to  offer  a  $3  mlllloa 
loan  to  a  massive  Indiana  real  estate  Invest- 
ment combine  in  an  effort  to  acquire  con- 
trol of  the  operation. 

In  that  case.  Manuel  signed  Goldberg's 
name  to  a  commitment  spelled  out  on  Oold- 
berg's Industrial  Investments  stationery. 

Floyd  F.  Cook,  an  attorney  and  chief  of- 
ficer of  those  trusts,  says  Ooldberg  called 
him  to  assure  him  the  $3  million  was  avail- 
able and  that  Manuel  was  authorized  to  do 
what  he  was  domg. 

Cook  says  the  man  who  said  he  was  Gold- 
berg, not  only  confirmed  Manuel's  position, 
but  also  responded  to  a  request  to  confirm 
the  same  by  telegram. 

In  a  deposition  dated  March  6,  1971,  Oold- 
berg testified  he  did  not  sign  the  commit- 
ment, knew  nothing  about  it,  and  did  not 
authorize  Manuel  to  make  the  deal. 

Ooldberg  and  Herbert  were  but  two  in  a 
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long  parade  of  witnesses  for  the  prosecution 

of  Fawcett  and  Manuel. 

The  first  was  Seymore  M.  Bagal. 

Bagal,  an  Indianapolis  attorney,  had  served 
as  counsel  for  the  trusts  since  their  incep- 
tion in  the  early  '60b,  and  Manuel  claimed 
blm  as  a  personal  attorney  dtirlng  a  period 
prior  to  the  bankruptcy. 

Bagal  had  quit  bis  law  firm,  been  indicted 
and  acquitted  of  charges  of  violating  federal 
securities  regulations  In  connection  with  the 
trusts,  and  has  since  set  up  another  law 
office. 

But  when  he  appeared  as  a  witness  for  the 
prosecution,  court-appomted  counsel  for 
both  Manuel  and  Pawcett  immediately  ob- 
jected saying  any  such  testimony  would  be  a 
violation  of  the  attorney-client  privilege. 

In  fact.  Palmer,  Manuel's  counsel,  filed  a 
written  motion  on  behalf  of  both  defendants 
to  suppress  not  only  the  information  of 
Bagal,  but  of  12  other  attorneys  who  had 
been  mvolved  in  the  trust  busmess  and  the 
personal  affairs  of  the  two. 

Palmer  said  any  and  all  Information  com- 
ing Into  the  hands  of  the  attorneys  was  con- 
fidential and  subject  to  the  attorney-client 
privilege. 

He  said  the  attorneys  were  obliged  to  pro- 
tect their  clients  and  cited  Canon  4  of  the 
Code  of  Professional  Responsibility  which 
says  the  same  thing. 

isut  Judge  Orant  overruled  the  objections 
and  the  testimony  of  Bagal  was  permitted. 

There  were  other  witnesses  for  the  pro- 
secution. 

One  was  Calvin  R.  Mummert,  the  man 
who  was  president -trustee  of  the  trusts  be- 
fore Pawcett  took  over  the  Job. 

The  prosecution  had  brought  him  in  from 
Leavenworth  Federal  Prison  where  he  was 
serving  a  65-year  term  for  securities  fraud. 

Judge  Steckler — subject  of  accusations  of 
Fawcett  and  Manuel — had  sentenced  Mum- 
mert in  November  under  the  provisions  of  a 
federal  law  that  allows  a  maximum  sentence, 
then  a  resentencing  after  an  "evaluation" 
during  the  period  In  prison. 

The  resentencing  was  yet  to  be  held  before 
Judge  Steckler  when  Mummert  testified 
against  Fawcett  and  Manuel. 

Mummert's  attorney,  Don  A.  Tabbert,  said 
the  government  applied  no  pressure  and 
offered  no  promises — "except  the  fact  that  he 
was  asked  If  he  wanted  voluntarily  to  give  a 
statement  to  the  government  .  .  .  which  he 
did.  He  said,  'I  will.'  And  the  govemmenit 
said  to  him  in  my  presence  that  'We  will  tell 
Judge  Steckler  you  have  been  cooperative.' 
Period.  Which  they  did  in  open  court." 

At  bis  hearing,  held  in  June,  Mummert's 
sentence  was  reduced  to  10  years,  su^^ended, 

and  he  was  set  free. 

But  in  February,  when  be  testified  against 
Fawcett  and  Manuel,  he  wept. 
Another  witness  was  a  woman  who  had 

served  sis  a  trtist  bookkeeper  who  made  no 
secret  of  her  contempt  for  both  defendants 
and  testified  to  various  facts  extracted  from 
what  was  Introduced  as  the  "original  set"  of 
trust  books. 

Manuel  soon  proved,  however,  that  the 
"original  set"  of  trust  books  as  Introduced 
by  the  government  was  not  the  "original  set" 
of  trust  books  at  all,  and  before  the  case 
went  to  the  Jury  the  government  introduced 
another  "original  set"  of  trust  books. 

The  two  "original  sets"  were  never  ex- 
plained to  the  court  or  the  Jury. 

The  third  trustee  of  the  trusts,  Frank  L. 
Gregory,  was  also  the  third  defendant.  He 
was  the  former  publisher  of  the  Kokomo 
Morning  Times,  a  newspaper  that  had  gone 
into  bankruptcy. 

He  bad  been  Jointly  Indicted  with  Fawcett 
and  Manuel  for  his  alleged  part  in  concoct- 
ing an  elaborate  scheme  to  divert  trust 
funds,  part  of  which  were  to  go  into  his 
faltering  newspaper. 

And  he  was  the  trustee  who  in  April, 
1968,  made  an  eleventh-hour  change  of  poel- 
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tion  rather  than  do  battle  to  keep  the  trusts 
out  of  bankruptcy  court. 

He  says  he  convinced  his  fellow  trustee — 
Paul  D.  "Tony"  Hlnkle,  Butler  University 
basketball  coach — ^to  cast  the  tie-breaking 
vote. 

Fawcett  and  Manuel  had  claimed  in  legal 
actions  that  Gregory  was  sough,  in  a  squeeze 
by  the  bankruptcy  lawyers  and  had  made  a 
deal:  amnesty  for  him  in  exchange  for  co- 
operation with  them. 

Oregory  denied  he  made  any  deal  and  later 
pointed  to  his  indictment  as  proof  that  he 
got  no  amnesty. 

And  Fawcett  and  Manuel  said  it  came  as 
no  surprise  to  them  when  Oregory — after 
15  months  of  claiming  his  innocence — made 
another  eleventh-hoiur  decision. 

Just  as  the  trial  was  to  begin,  Gregory  an- 
nounced he  had  decided  to  change  his  plea 
to  guilty  on  three  of  the  30  coimts. 

The  government  then  dropped  the  remain- 
ing 27. 

And  then,  when  Gregory  testifier  as  a 
witness  for  the  prosecution,  Fawcett  and 
Manuel  again  registered  no  surprise. 

They  said  It  was  again  a  case  of  Oregory 
making  a  deal  to  save  bis  own  hide,  although 
he  had  again  denied  it — this  time  in  open 
court. 

On  Feb.  27,  1971,  when  the  Jury  returned 
its  verdict,  Fawcett  and  Manuel  were  found 
guilty  on  five  counts,  but  not  guilty  on  14 
counts  included  the  three  counts  to  which 
Gregory  had  pleaded  guilty  In  the  alleged 
three-man  scheme. 

Judge  Orant,  on  April  30,  listened  to  vari- 
ous defense  pleas  for  leniency  and  the  pro- 
secution's pleas  for  substantial  fines  and 
prison  terms  for  Fawcett  and  Manuel. 

As  for  Frank  L.  Gregory,  however,  the  pros- 
ecution recommended  a  substantial  fine,  but 
offered  no  suggestion  about  prison,  saying  the 
the  prosecution  was  "neither  for  nor  against 
an  executed  sentence." 

That  wasn't  unexpected  either,  by  Manuel 
and  Fawcett. 

But  a  number  of  people  were  surprised  by 
the  Judge's  verdict  and  the  furor  that  fol- 
lowed. 

Judge  Orant  said  he  could  not  agree  that 
prison  terms  would  have  no  rehabilitative 
value  for  the  men. 

Then  he  sentenced  Fawcett  and  Manuel 
to  serve  concurrent  terms  of  three  years  on 
each  of  the  five  counts. 

And  then,  terming  Prank  L.  Gregory  "the 
most  culpable  of  all"  he  sentenced  him  to  a 
year  and  a  day  concurrently  on  each  of  the 
three  counts. 

Gregory,    visibly    shaken,    asked    for — and 

was  ailowefl— time  to  get  bis  aaairs  m  oraer 

hefore  he  vras  taken  to  prison. 

Two  days  later,  Oregory  announced,  for 
publication,  that:  'I  was  given  the  under- 
standing by  the  government  that  by  enter- 
ing the  plea  of  guUty  and  by  cooperating  wltb 
and  testifying  for  them,  that  I  would  receive 
a  suspended  sentence." 

Gregory  said  be  had  been  tricked  by  the 
government  and  he  wanted  a  new  trial  and 
this  time  he  would  plead  Innocent  to  all 
the  charges. 

This  was  said  despite  the  fact  that  he  had 
sworn  in  open  covirt — on  the  day  he  changed 
his  plea — that  he  had  made  no  deal  with 
the  government  and  had  received  no  assur- 
ances from  the  government. 

Oregory  said  it  wasn't  a  "deal,"  but  there 
was  an  "understanding." 

But  although  the  Judge  would  not  tolerate 
another  trial,  be  made  no  comment  on  the 
question  of  misrepresentation  in  his  court. 

Then  the  Judge  ordered  the  sentence  of  the 
man  he  had  termed  "most  culpable  of  all" 
suspended  except  for  90  days. 

The  decision  contained  no  reasoning  for 
the  change. 

After  Judge  Orant  handed  down  his  first 
sentence.  Gregory  was  frustrated,  furious  and 
anxious  to  talk. 
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In  an  Interview  wltb  The  Journal  Herald, 
be  said: 

"You  see.  I'm  the  one  who  instigated  the 
bankruptcy  ...  I  blew  the  whistle  on  the 
whole  cotton  plckln'  thing  .  .  .  and  I  con- 
vinced Hlnkle  to  go  along  with  me. 

"...  I  never  had  contact  vrtth  the  govern- 
ment until  Jtist  a  few  days  before  our  trial 
began — really. 

"...  If  they  go  dragging  me  out  to  the 
big  door,  I'm  going  to  expose  a  lot  of  folks. 

".  .  .  There's  some  politics  working  on  t>oth 
sides  which  I  have  some  Inside  on.  But  you 
know  how  It  is,  when  you  get  In  there,  you 
know.  You've  got  to  be  careftil  as  hell. 

".  .  .  Let  me  tell  you  something,"  he  said. 
"Harry  Pawcett's  a  wild  man,  as  you  well 
know,  but  he  is  not  without  some  facts." 

But  after  the  sentence  was  sui^pended  by 
Judge  Grant,  Frank  L.  Gregory — although 
still  not  satisfied — changed  his  comments. 

In  an  Interview  with  the  same  reporter, 
Gregory  said: 

"I'd  like  to  help  you,  but  I  really  don't 
know  of  anything  I  could  tell  you." 

[From  the  Dayton    (Ohio)    Journal  Herald, 

Apr.  19,  19721 
Extortion  Bid  Lmd  to  Indiana  Ex-Oovernoe 
(By  Keith  McKnight  and  Andrew  Alexander) 

Former  Indiana  Gov.  Matthew  E.  Welsh 
was  part  of  a  plot  to  extort  $100,000  from  the 
executives  of  that  state's  once-largest  real 
estate  Investment  combine,  those  ex-officials 
have  charged. 

Polygraph  (lie  detector)  tests  have  been 
passed  by  two  of  those  executives. 

The  Journal  Herald  recently  arranged  for 
the  tests  by  two  polygraph  examiners  who 
concluded  the  men  were  telling  the  truth. 

A  third  trust  official  declined  to  be  tested 
saying  It  was  best  to  "let  sleeping  dogs  lie." 

Welsh.  In  an  Interview,  said  he  would 
"absolutely  not"  undergo  such  a  test. 

He  Is  again  seeking  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nation for  the  governorship  this  year,  and  is 
generally  conceded  to  be  a  sure  bet  in  the 
race  this  fall. 

The  three  former  officials — Kokomo,  Ind., 
attorneys  Floyd  F.  Cook,  Beryl  E.  Cook  and 
Donald  J.  Bolinger — claimed  through  a  suit 
filed  m  1969  that  the  $100,000  would  have 
been  to  buy  "political  protection"  from  the 
Indiana  secretary  of  sUte's  office,  which  In 
1966  was  threatening  action  against  their 
financially   troubled   business   trust   empire. 

Because  they  didn't  comply  with  the  al- 
leged extortion  attempt,  the  officers  claim, 
they  were  forced  out  as  heads  of  the  trusts — 
after  a  complex  set  of  negotiations — by 
Democratic     Secretary     of     State     John     D. 

Bottorfl.  

The  trusts  then  were  taken  over  »>y  former 
governor  Welsh  and  prominent  Indiana 
bankruptcy  attorney  Sigmund  J.  Beds,  who. 

In  less  than  two  months,  placed  the  trusts  In 
bankruptcy  court  and  became  attorneys  for 
the  oroceedlng. 

Floyd  Cook  and  Donald  Bolinger  were 
tested  by  a  Dayton  polygraph  testing  firm 
operated  by  two  Dayton  policemen. 

Beryl  Cook  declined  to  participate. 

"I'll  stand  on  the  record."  Welsh  says. 
"I'm  tired  of  the  innuendo  and  allegations 
of  these  crooks.  So  far  as  accommodating 
them  (with  a  lie  detector  test),  absolutely 
not.  I  wouldnt  do  anything  to  lend  any  cred- 
ence to  anything  they  say." 

Beck,  who  attended  the  meeting  where  it 
is  alleged  the  extortion  attempt  was  made, 
says  he  would  testify  that  he  has  no  knowl- 
edge of  any  such  conversation. 

However,  "I  don't  have  any  reason  to  say 
that  I  would  or  wouldn't"  take  a  lie  detector 
test,  he  said. 

Bottorff,  the  former  secretary  of  state,  says 
forcing  the  three  out  of  office  was  one  of  the 
better  moves  of  his  administration. 

"I  Just  said:   'Look,  Floyd.  Resign",  You 
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know  ...  we  could  have  sought 
prosecution." 

Bottorff  said  be  couldn't  recall  all 
clflc  charges,  but,  "In  my  Judgmei 
would  not  have  resigned  If  they  did 
like  we  did  have  the  authority  and 
formation  to  get  them  to  resign. 

Three  years  after  their  reslgnatlo: 
Cook,  and  BoUnger^-orlglnators  of 
ness  empire  known  throughout  the 
the  "Cook  Brothers'  Trusts" — were  Indicted 
for  mall  and  securities  fraud  In  coi  nectlon 
with  the  tnist  operations. 

They  claimed  the  Indictments  wer  i  politi- 
cally inspired  and  denied  perpetrat  ng  any 
fraud,  saying  they  lost  their  own  1  ortunes 
trying  to  save  the  trusts. 

The  three  were  allowed  to  plead  g  iillty  to 
violation  of  a  securities  regulation 
was  a  mlsdemeaner. 

The  federal  Judge  In  the  case,  Cale 
der.   fined  them   $10,000  each,  saying   they 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  regulation  a^d  there 
was  no  Intent  to  violate  It. 

When  the  trusts  ran  Into  financial  (trouble 
In  1966,  assets  of  the  group  were  1% ted  in 
excess  of  $41  million. 

But  despite  their  extensive  holdln; 
year  had  brought  a  "tight  money 
and   with   $23   million   in  debts,   the 
were  desperately  looking  for  Interim 
Ing   until   newly  acquire  1   properties 
to  produce  income. 

And  it  was  at  that  point  that  the  tii>ubles 
of  the  trusts  broke  into  the  open. 

According  to  a  suit  filed  In  Indlai  apolis 
federal  court  by  nine  shareholders  if  the 
tnists.  Secretary  of  State  Bottorff,  Ir  early 
July,  1966,  met  with  the  Cooks  in  K  ikomo 
and  threatened  legal  action  against  the  trusts 
if  the  Cook  trustees  didn't  resign  and  allow 
him  to  appoint  their  successors. 

Bottorff  then  was  told  by  Floyd  Coot,  the 
suit  says,  that  "if  he  had  any  legal  gr  junds 
he  should  act  as  an  officer  and  file,  Inst  tad  of 
using  his  office  to  blackmail  the  trust<  es." 

The  suit  was  dismissed,  but  Infort  latlon 
for  It  was  supplied  by  the  Cooks  an  i  Bo- 
linger,  who  still  claim  It  is  accuratfe  and 
since  have  taken  the  polygraph  tests.    T 

The  suit  alleges : 

( 1 )  Ten  or  15  days  after  the  sesslo  i  with 
Bottorff,  Floyd  Cook  received  a  call  f  om  "a 
friend,"  Bernard  A.  Major,  who  told  <  ook  to 
phone  an  Indianapolis  number  for  i  .n  Im- 
portant message  concerning  the  trusts. 

(3)  Cook  called  the  number  and  I  tdlana 
University  law  school  professor  Da  del  J. 
Baum  answered,  saying  he  was  In  th  i  office 
of  former  governor  Welsh,  and  that  "tl  e  gov- 
ernor had  Just  seen  Bottorff  and  that  unless 
something  was  done  about  the  trust  i,  that 
Bottorff  was  going  to  the  attorney  g  meral, 
and  that  they  (Welsh  and  his  asso  ilates) 
could  help  . . ." 

(3)  Welsh  then  came  on  the  phoi «  and 
asked  for  a  meeting  with  the  Cool  a  and 
Bollnger    at    his    IndlanapolU    law    firm— 

Bingham,  Summers,   Welsh  and  SpU  [nan 

on  Saturday,  July  SO. 

(4)  The  three  went  to  the  meetli  g  and 
were  told  by  Welsh  that  Bottorff  hi  id  au- 
thorized him  to  tell  them  that  unleis  they 
resigned,  Bottorff  wotUd  take  action  tfough 
the  state  attorney  general,  thus  mal  ing  It 
Impossible  for  the  trust  to  get  a  ly  re- 
financing. 

(5)  Baum  then  told  the  trustee:  "  If  you 
will  pay  us  $100,000  we  can  talk  to  tie  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  stop  all  further  aitlon.'  " 

(6)  "The  aforesaid  solicitation  of  \l  bribe 
shocked  the  trustee  to  which  they  res; 
"Why  so  much  money?"  at  which  t 
fendant  Welsh  said,  'It  takes  a  lot  oi 
for  a  political  campaign.'  " 

Baum,  now  a  professor  at  York  U: 
in  Ontario,  denies  making  the  $100.i 
osltion,  bu'  ahles  away  from  a  flat  s 
about  taking  a  lie  detector  tast 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

to  vouch  for  the  truth  of  what  rre  said? 
Tea.  But  am  I  willing  to  lend  credence  to 
what  I  consider  to  be  focAlah  dalma?  The 
answer  la  no. 

"The  end  for  me  has  been  written.  That's 
all  there  Is  to  It." 

The  history  of  how  the  Cook  Brothers' 
Trusts  fell  prey  to  the  bankruptcy  court  la 
a  confusing  and  complex  atory  spanning  a 
period  from  mid-July  to  mid-October,  1966. 

That  history  contains  a  myriad  of  charac- 
ters with  a  wide  and  varying  range  of  in- 
terests In  the  fate  of  the  tnuta. 

It  la  significant  because  those  who  ap- 
peared to  be  eager  to  wrest  control  from 
the  Coaka,  later  benefited  from  the  bank- 
ruptcy action  against  their  business. 

The  story  as  UAA  by  the  Cooks  differs 
sharply  from  the  stories  of  those  who  took 
the  trusts  away  from  them. 

First  of  all,  there  is  the  matter  of  how 
Welsh  and  Beck  and  Baum  became  Invcdved 
in  the  first  place. 

Baum  (the  law  professor)  claims  Major 
(the  "friend"  of  the  Cooks)  headed  another 
real  estate  investment  trust  (Founders 
Trust)  and  wanted  to  merge  It  with  the 
troubled  Cook  Trusts  and  take  control  of 
the  resulting  combine. 

According  to  Baum,  Major  consulted  him 
about  the  proposed  merger.  Baum  saw  the 
idea  was  too  big  for  him  to  handle,  so  he  took 
the  proposal  to  Welsh  and  Beck. 

He  explained  his  choice  this  way: 

"I  went  to  Matt  Welsh  and  really  kind  of 
laid  the  thing  out  to  him,  partly  because  he 
was  aware  of  the  role  of  state  government 
and  also  because  he  had  done  work  in  the 
corporate  area. 

"Also,  I  went  to  Sig  Beck  because  he  Is 
'Mr.  Bankruptcy  Specialist'  In  Indiana  and 
I  said:  'Look,  gentlemen,  here  are  the  prob- 
lems. What  do  you  think  ought  to  be  done?'  " 

Welsh  recalls  that  at  that  point  "a  meet- 
ing was  arranged  with  the  Cooks  at  which 
they  told  us  what  their  understanding  of 
what  their  financial  problem  was.  And  the 
.  .  .  following  day  they  resigned." 

On  reflection,  however,  Welsh  says  he  isn't 
sure  whether  they  actually  signed  resigna- 
tions, and  conflicting  testimony  in  the  bank- 
ruptcy court  does  not  clarify  the  point. 

The  Cooks  and  Bollnger  say  they  discussed 
resigning  in  favor  of  anyone  who  could  ob- 
tain the  necessary  funds  to  keep  the  trusts 
solvent  and  out  of  bankruptcy  court,  but  took 
no  such  action  until  Aug.  17. 

However,  according  to  testimony  by  Sec- 
retary of  State  Bottorff,  it  was  announced 
at  a  meeting  in  his  office  on  Aug.  1  that  the 
Cooks  and  Bollnger  had  resigned. 

And  Bottorff  further  testlfled  that  he  also 
was  asked  at  that  meeting  if  Welsh  and  Beck 
would  be  acceptable  as  successor  trustees, 
and  he  gave  his  approval. 

Welsh,  Beck,  Bottorff  and  Baum  all  say 
they  attended  that  meeting,  but  can't  recall 
who  proposed  Welsh  and  Beck  as  trustees. 

Bottorff  testified  that  he  called  the  Aug.  1 
meeting  with  the  Cooks  and  Bollnger  "spe- 
cifically to  find  out  where  we  were  going 
from  there,"  after  his  office  had  concluded 
from  an  investigation  that  the  Cooks  and 
Bollnger  should  resign. 

Also  attending  that  meeting  were  Bernard 
A.  Major,  Sidney  O.  Stromberg.  and  Williaip 
F.  Hendren — the  trustees  of  Pounders  Trust — 
who  since  had  learned  their  merger  proposal 
would  not  be  accepted  by  state  officials. 

Bottorff.  however,  told  The  Journal  Herald 
he  dldnt  know  why  Major.  Stromberg  and 
Hendren  came  to  the  meeting. 

"They  all  invited  themselves  to  my  office," 
he  said.  "I  dldnt  invite  them." 

Seventeen  days  later  the  Cooks  and  Bolln- 
ger had  resigned,  but  within  that  period  had 
continued  to  fight  to  maintain  control  of  the 
trusts. 

During  that  time  they  received  a  $3-mllllon 
loan  commitment  which,  they  said,  would 
have  saved  the  trusts. 
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But  they  claim  Welsh  told  them  he  doubted 
Bottorff  would  accept  the  arrangement. 

So,  they  say,  they  put  their  own  trust 
shares  In  escrow  to  guarantee  payment  of  a 
$30,000  retainer  fee  for  Welsh  and  Beck, 
who  were  to  use  their  influence  with  Bottorff 
to  buy  more  time  for  the  trusts  so  the  terms 
of  the  $3-nillllon  loan  could  be  worked  out. 

Welsh  and  Beck  oonflrm  they  asked  for  a 
$30,000  retainer  and  the  stock  was  deposited 
in  escrow,  but  they  claim  to  have  had  mis- 
givings about  going  back  to  the  Secretary  of 
State's  office. 

In  fact.  Beck  testified : 

"It  was  our  view  that  we  had  no  business 
going  over  there;  we  had  a  substantial 
amount  of  time  in  on  this  matter,  with  actu- 
ally no  representation.  What  we  were  doing 
there  we  were  unable  to  fathom  ourselves. 
And.  frankly,  our  feeling  was  that  there  was 
no  point  to  going  any  further  unless  we 
knew  that  we  were  going  to  be  representing 
somebody  in  the  future,  and  that  we  were 
going  to  have  a  fee  paid." 

Welsh  contends  that-  after  reading  the  loan 
commitment  he  and  Beck  felt  it  was  "Just  a 
desperate  ruse  by  the  Cooks." 

Subsequently,  he  said,  he  and  Beck  did 
learn  "that  our  suspicions  were  accurate. 
The  whole  thing  was  a  forgery.  It  was  not  a 
valid  loan  commitment." 

That  $3-mlUion  loan  was  offered  by  Meyer 
Goldberg's  Cincinnati-based  Industrial  In- 
vestments Corp. 

George  Manuel  of  Dayton  said  he  was  act- 
ing as  Goldberg's  agent  and  signed  Gold- 
berg's name  to  that  commitment. 

He  did  this,  he  says,  upon  Goldberg's  in- 
structions. 

Yet  in  a  deposition  taken  for  Welsh  last 
year,  Goldberg  testlfled  he  had  no  knowledge 
of  the  1966  loan — written  on  his  own  sta- 
tionery— until  nearly  four  years  after  it  waa 
offered. 

Contrary  to  that  testimony.  The  Journal 
Herald  has  obtained  recordings  of  conversa- 
tions in  which  Goldberg  admitted  authoriz- 
ing the  $3-milllon  loan. 

In  addition,  Floyd  Cook  has  given  The 
Journal  Herald  a  copy  of  a  telegram  he  says 
he  received  from  Goldberg  In  1966. 

The  telegram  says  Manuel  is  authcHlzed  to 
act  as  the  agent  for  Goldberg's  company  In 
the  deal. 

Nonetheless,  the  Cooks  and  Bollnger  say 
they  didn't  have  enough  time  to  work  out 
the  details  of  the  loan  before  Bottorff's  dead- 
line was  imposed. 

But  they  say  that  when  they  resigned  In 
favor  of  Welsh  and  Beck,  there  was  an  ex- 
plicit understanding  that  their  successora 
would  do  everything  poesible  to  keep  the 
trusts  out  of  bankruptcy  court. 

"Oh.  that's  a  pure  fabrication,"  Welsh  said, 
"a  pure  fabrication." 

Welsh  explained  that  he  and  Beck  took 
over  as  successor  trustees  "knowing  full  well" 
that  bankruptcy  reorganization  was  immi- 
nent. 

"We  signed  no  contracts,  we  made  no  com- 
mitments, did  nothing  but  Just  tell  every- 
body 'Sit  tight,  we're  going  Into  bankruptcy 
as  soon  as  we  can  get  the  facts  together,'" 
Welsh  said. 

Beck's  recollection  differs: 

"Our  view  was  that  we  had  gone  Into  it  and 
we  had  promised  people  that  we  would  at- 
tempt to  keep  It  out  of  court  If  there  was 
any  way  possible." 

Baum,  who  Introduced  the  matter  to 
Welsh  and  Beck,  also  contradicts  the  former 
governor's  story. 

"The  Idea  was."  he  said,  "to  try  to  keep 
the  thing  out  of  the  courts  If  we  could,  so 
that  a  good  management  team  could  come 
in,  under  state  supervision,  and  do  the  Job 
that  ought  to  be  done  without  Incurring  the 
legal  fees  or  administrative  fees  that  woidd 
be  connected  with  ...  an  Involimtary  bank- 
ruptcy proceeding." 

But   regardless  of   the  original   Idea,  the 
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Cook  Brothers'  Trusts  were  placed  In  bank- 
ruptcy reorganization  proceedings  52  days 
after  the  successor  trustees  were  named. 

During  that  period  and  after,  those  who 
originally  sought  to  wrest  control  from  the 
Cooks  and  Bollnger — namely,  Welsh,  Beck, 
Baum.  Stromberg,  Hendren  and  Major — 
benefitted  from  the  downfall  of  the  trusts. 

Soon  after  Welsh  and  Beck  became  the 
trustees,  a  company  called  Keystone  Man- 
agement, Inc.,  was  formed  and  became  the 
management  firm  for  all  the  Cook  proper- 
ties. 

The  officers  of  that  company  were  Strom- 
berg, Hendren  and  Major — the  three  Poun- 
ders Trust  officials  who  had  tried  to  take  over 
the  Cook  Trusts  in  the  merger  and,  accord- 
ing to  Bottorff's  account,  had  "invited  them- 
selves" to  Bottorff's  Aug.  1  meeting. 

A  fourth  officer  of  that  company  was  Stu- 
art I.  Stern,  a  man  Indianapolis  real  estate 
developer  Leo  A.  Llppman  has  termed  his 
"Man  Friday." 

In  the  previous  year  (1965)  Llppman  had 
sold  the  Cook  Trusts'  biggest  asset — a  hotel 
and  casino  in  the  Las  Vegas  "Strip" — for 
$10  million,  on  which  he  laid  claim  to  a 
$1.1   million  finder's  fee. 

lu  the  same  transaction,  Llppman  was 
allowed  to  appoint  shareholders  for  20  per- 
cent of  the  hotel's  stock,  and  two  of  the  five 
he  named  were  Stern  (his  "Man  Friday") 
and  Major   (the  Cooks'  "friend"). 

As  for  Welsh  and  Beck,  once  the  bank- 
ruptcy court  took  over,  they  were  appointed 
attorneys  for  the  court-appointed  trustee. 

They  were  allowed  to  keep  those  Jobs  de- 
spite objections  by  lawyers  for  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission. 

The  SEC  lawyers  claimed  Welsh  and  Beck 
were  not  "disinterested"  attorneys  as  re- 
quired m  such  matters  by  bankruptcy  law. 

Chief  Judge  William  E.  Steckler  overruled 
the  SEC  objections,  however,  and  Welsh  and 
Beck  stayed  on. 

The  court  appointed  as  "special  counsel" 
to  fight  the  SEC's  position  Prof.  Daniel  J. 
Baian,  who  originally  took  the  Founders 
Trust  merger  proposal  to  Welsh  and  Beck 
and  said: 

"  'Look  gentlemen,  here  are  the  problems. 
What  do  you  think  ought  to  be  done?' " 

Oettino  Caught  a  "Crime" 

John  Bottorff  became  a  casualty  of  Hoosler 
politics  not  so  much  because  of  what  he 
did  but  because  he  was  caught  doing  It. 

In  1964,  when  Bottorff  took  office  as  In- 
diana secretary  of  state,  he  was  looked  on  as 
a  rising  young  star  In  Democratic  politics. 

At  the  end  of  his  term  in  1966.  Bottorff 
said  he  chose  not  to  run  again,  and  today 
he  Is  a  Ford  dealer  Ui  Seymour,  Ind. 

His  administration  had  been  sullied  by 
a  grand  Jury  probe  into  his  "re-election 
campaign  fund"  which  he  had  started 
promptly  after  his  1964  election — apparently 
before  he  even  took  office. 

Those  he  collected  "contributions"  from 
Included  several  Intra-state  securities  deal- 
ers whose  livelihoods  were  subject  to  the 
regulations  of  bis  office. 

Insiders  to  statehouse  politics  knew  that 
such  "re-election  funds"  were  by  no  means 
a  new  or  partisan  practice  in  Indiana. 

Other  secretaries  of  state  had  done  the 
same  thing. 

But  Bottorff's  "fund"  became  a  contro- 
versy because  the  public  didn't  know  about 
It  before,  and  found  out  about  It  through 
an  investigation  of  a  securities  swindle  car- 
ried out  under  Bottorff's  Jurisdiction. 

"Candidates  for  secretary  of  state  In  In- 
diana had  historically,  prior  to  this,  accepted 
campaign  contributions  from  people  who 
were  in  this  business  of  selling  securities," 
Bottorff  told  The  Journal  Herald. 

"You  know.  If  you  don't  get  people  who 
are  Interested  In  the  office — and  very  few 
people  were  Interested  In  the  office  of  secre- 
tary of  state — If  you  don't  get  those  people 
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making  contributions,  you  don't  have  any 
contributions." 

One  of  those  contributors  was  Floyd  F. 
Cook,  a  trustee  of  the  Kokomo-based  "Cook 
Brothers'  Trusts." 

According  to  Cook,  Bottorff  called  on  him 
Nov.  4,  1964 — the  day  after  the  election — and 
asked  for  a  $1,500  donation  for  his  Just- 
completed  campaign. 

Cook  says  he  gave  him  a  check  for  $750 
and  Bottorff  was  back  a  week  later  asking 
for  money  for  his  next  campaign,  and  Cook 
refused  to  give  any  n>ore. 

"It  has  been  a  practice  here  in  Indiana," 
Cook  says. 

When  someone  is  in  a  position  to  hurt  you 
or  help  you  and  he  makes  a  solicitation,  you 
usually  respond  to  it." 

The  $750  check  is  significant.  Cook  claims, 
becatise  It  resulted  In  some  hard  feelings  be- 
tween the  Cook  trustees  and  the  secretary 
of  state. 

For  m  the  following  year,  1966,  Indiana  se- 
curities promoter  Michael  Dobich  was  killed 
in  a  helicopter  crash  and  left  behind  a  bank- 
rupt company  which  had  sold  nearly  $3  mil- 
lion in  securities  that  were  never  delivered. 

So  great  was  the  following  furor,  that 
Indian£4>olls  attorney  Frank  M.  McHale — 
perhaps  the  most  powerful  Democrat  in  the 
state — termed  the  Dobich  affair  "the  greatest 
fraud  that  has  been  perpetrated  on  the  In- 
vestment public  in  Indiana  in  40  years,"  ac- 
cording to  a  news  account  at  that  time. 

Then,  Bottorff's  "fund"  was  uncovered  and 
a  grand  Jury  was  called  to  investigate. 

Cook  says  he  soon  was  visited  by  Bottorff's 
assistant  who  requested  and  received  the 
canceled  $750  check — but  not  before  Cook 
made  a  copy  of  it. 

And  when  Cook  was  subpoenaed  to  testify 
for  the  grand  Jury,  he  claims.  Bottorff  asked 
him  to  say  the  $750  was  a  loan,  which  Cook 
refused  to  do. 

No  indictment  concerning  Bottorff's  "fund" 
ever  was  returned  by  the  grand  Jury. 

Lcroy  New,  the  deputy  prosecutor  who 
headed  the  probe,  said  Indiana  had  no  law 
forbidding  such  "campaign  contributions" 
and  he  knows  of  no  such  laws  which  since 
have  been  enacted. 

Nonetheless,  the  stigma  of  the  "securities 
scandal"  was  firmly  attached  to  Boatorff's 
administration  and  his  political  fate  was 
sealed. 

All  of  this  was  history  when,  in  the  closmg 
months  of  his  two-year  term,  Bottorff  deter- 
mined that  the  Cook  trustees  should  resign 
as  officers  of  their  trusts. 


Vabiotts  Roles:  Welsh  and  Beck  Dent  Ant 
IicpROPRiETT,  But  Stories  Marked  bt  In- 
consistencies 

When  Matthew  E.  Welsh  and  Slgmund  J. 
Beck  became  attorneys  for  the  bankruptcy 
proceedings  they  taltlated  against  the  Cook 
Brothers'  Trusts,  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  objected. 

The  SEC  said  the  two  men  simply  had 
worn  too  many  hats  to  be  considered  "dis- 
interested " — an  explicit  requirement  under 
federal  banktruptcy  law. 

Beck  and  Welsh  had  represented  the  trusts 
In  the  Secretary  of  State's  office  durtog  the 
last-ditch  effort  by  Floyd  F.  Cook,  Beryl  E. 
Cook  and  Donald  J.  Bollnger  to  keep  control 
of  their  financial  empire. 

Yet  for  all  their  work.  Welsh  and  Beck — 
representing  two  of  Indiana's  wealthiest  law 
firms — charged  no  fees. 

Both  men  deny  they  were  Involved  In  any 
Impropriety  to  the  various  roles  they  played 
In  the  takeover  of  the  tmsts. 

But  their  stories  are  replete  with  Incon- 
sistencies. 

Floyd  Cook  and  Bollnger  say  that  when 
Welsh  and  Beck  took  over  as  successor  trust- 
ees, asstirances  were  given  that  everything 
would  be  done  to  keep  the  trusts  out  of 
bankruptcy. 
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Beck  says  such  assurances  were  made. 

Welsh  says  they  were  not. 

Both  Welsh  and  Beck  claim  they  were  "dis- 
interested" at  all  times  because  they  acted  as 
If  they  were  court-appointed  trustees. 

However,  Beck  told  The  Journal  Herald 
that  he  and  Welsh  agreed,  when  they  took 
control  of  the  trusts,  to  study  the  finances 
and  "If  It  was  possible  to  run  the  company, 
wc  would  .  .  .  and  we  would  attempt  to  keep 
it  out  of  court." 

Yet  In  a  hearing  held  Feb.  3,  1967,  Beck 
testlfled  that  "we  were  actmg  as  mterlm 
trustees  and  did  not  mtend  to  stay  on  as 
officers  and  trustees  thereafter." 

Welsh's  recollection  was  that  they  were 
"disinterested"  because  they  knew  from  the 
outset  they  were  going  to  put  the  trusts 
Into   bankruptcy. 

"When  the  SEC  objected,"  Welsh  said, 
"our  response  was  that  we,  from  the  time 
we  took  over,  had  operated  the  properties 
as  though  we  were  court-api)olnted  trust- 
ees, knowing  full  well  that  this  (the  bank- 
ruptcy action)  was  what  was  going  to  have 
to  happen  .  .  ." 

Because  Welsh  and  Beck  were  first  attor- 
neys for  the  trusts,  and  later  became  trust- 
ees, there  Is  a  question  of  whether  they 
would  have  been  paying  themselves  for  their 
own  advice  with  trust  money. 

Chief  Judge  WUllam  E.  Steckler,  In  the 
same  Feb.  3  hearing,  raised  a  question  along 
these  lines  and  Beck  answered:  "Gov.  Welsh 
and  I  had  discussed  that  matter,  and  we 
had  assumed  that  what  we  would  have  to  do 
was  to  work  out  an  attorney's  fee,  and  at 
that  time  particularly,  to  put  It  up  to  a 
group  of  creditors  and  shareholders  .  .  . 

"We  were  looking  a  ourselves  as  Interim 
trustees;  we  looked  at  It  on  the  basis  of 
saying  'All  right,  if  this  refinancing  can 
come  out  and  we  can  work  out  a  plan,  we 
will  depend  upon  ourselves  to  present  what 
a  reasonable  fee  would  be.'  If  there  are  any 
questions  about  it — this  Is  one  of  the  things 
that  we  have  problems  with  ourself  on  as  to 
how  it  was  going  to  be  approved;  we  never 
did  come  to  any  real  decision  on  it  because 
we  never  got  to  that  point  ..." 

Contrary  to  Beck's  testimony,  Welsh  told 
The  Journal  Herald:  "We  knew  almost  im- 
mediately after  we  took  over  as  successor 
trustees  that  we  were  headed  directly  for 
the  bankruptcy  court,  and  ...  we  Just  re- 
garded ourselves  as  officers  of  the  court. 
We'd  never  any  though  of  charging  the  attor- 
ney's fees  or  trustee's  fees." 

(From  the  Dayton   (Ohio)    Journal  Herald, 
Apr.  20,  1972] 

Wklsh  Conferred  With  Crime  FictrRES 

(By  Keith  McKnlght  and  Andrew  Alexander) 

(Editor's  Note. — This  Is  the  tenth  In  a 
series  of  stories  resulting  from  a  16-month 
Journal  Herald  probe  of  bankruptcies  han- 
dled In  Indianapolis  federal  courts.  Today's 
report  examines  how  a  Las  Vegas  hotel  and 
casino  was  sold  three  times  to  the  same 
corporation  for  prices  $4.8  mUUon  apart.) 

Former  Gov.  Matthew  E.  Welsh  of  In- 
diana dealt  through  reputed  organized  crime 
figures  while  working  out  details  of  a  $5- 
mllllon  reduction  In  the  resale  price  of  a 
gambling  spot  on  the  famed  Las  Vegas 
"strip." 

The  property  was  the  Aladdm  Hotel  and 
Casino,  once  the  largest  asset  of  the  "Cook 
Brothers'  Trusts" — a  grant  Indiana  real  es- 
tate investment  combine. 

At  the  time,  Welsh,  who  again  is  seeking 
the  governorship,  and  Indlani^wlis  bank- 
ruptcy lawyer  Slgmund  J.  Beck  were  attor- 
neys for  the  American  Fletcher  National 
Bank,  which  had  been  appomted  trustee  to 
reorganize  the  trusts  under  court-super- 
vised bankruptcy  proceedings. 

But  when  the  trusts  were  taken  into  bank- 
ruptcy court  in  1966,  the  corporation  that 
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had  purchased  the  Aladdin  less  than  m  year 
before  stopped  payments,  saying  It  coi  ildn't 
afford  the  $10.26  million  deal. 

Welsh,  Beck  and  two  of  the  Indian  ipolls 
bank's  vice  presidents — Albert  A.  Savl  I  and 
Meredith  Nicholson — flew  to  Las  Ve{  is  to 
appraise  the  situation. 

According  to  court  testimony,  they  w  sre  in 
Las  Vegas  for  only  a  half  day. 

In  separate  Interviews,  neither  Beck,  Velsh 
nor  Savin  would  accept  responslblUI  r  for 
arranging  the  Las  Vegas  meetings,  anc  they 
all  claimed  to  have  had  virtually  no  k  lowl- 
edge  of  the  backgrounds  of  the  men  they 
met  there. 

The  fourth  man,  Nicholson,  who  a  »par- 
ently  played  a  lesser  role  In  the  procee<  ings, 
has  since  retired  and  could  not  be  ree  :hed. 

While  In  Las  Vegas,  the  IndlanapolU  men 
met  with  a  number  of  people  who  had  vari- 
ous ties  to  organized  crime.  The  flr  ;t  of 
several  meetings  which  took  place  D  c.  4, 
1966,  was  arranged  with  these  two  men: 

Kirk  Kerkorlan — a  Last  Vegas  speci  lator 
who  held  land  upon  which  Caesar's  F  iJace 
was  built,  and  who  since  has  acquired  con- 
trolling  interest  In  Metrc-Goldwyn-l  layer 
Studios  and  has  had  dealings  with  i  rime 
flgnires  such  as  Moe  Dalitz,  former  Clev<  land 
Syndicate  boss,  and  Sam  Cohen  and  tt  orris 
Lansburgh,  Miami-based  hotelmen  novi  un- 
der federal  Indictments  In  Las  Vegas  <  long 
with  top  mobster  Meyer  Lansky. 

Jerome  "Jerry"  Zarowitz — a  longtime  Las 
Vegas  gambling  tigiire.  He  is  presently  v  nder 
Indictment  for  violation  of  Interstate  be  ting 
laws  and  has  a  record  of  arrests  on  federal 
gambling  charges.  j 

Zarowitz.  who  used  to  be  credit  maimger 
of  Caesar's  Palace,  gained  notoriety  inlthe 
late  1940s  when  he  was  convicted  on  a  fed- 
eral charge  of  conspiring  to  fix  football  g(  mes 
for  gambling  purposes.  He  served  20  mo  iths 
in  prison. 

Information  has  been  plven  to  The  .Aiur- 
nal  Herald  thrvt  the  meeting  was  set  ii  d  at 
the  request  ol  bavUl  by  Edward  J.  D«  Bar- 
tolo — a  Youngstown  man  who  owns  the  1  on's 
share  of  Ohio's  race  tracks  and  has  I  luUt 
many  of  the  state's  largest  shopping  cen  :ers. 
Including  the  Dayton  Mall  and  the  U  >per 
Valley  Mall  In  Springfield,  both  of  whlch|dl8- 
play  his  name. 

Savin — who  arranged  financing  for  ]  De- 
Bartolo  on  a  large  Indiana  shopping  c<  nter 
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project — said  DeBartolo  could  have  beer 
man   who  arranged   the  meeting   with 
korlan  and  Zarowitz,  but  he  can't  recall. 

Savin  also  told  The  Journal  Herald  he 
not  know  Zarowitz  and  can't  recall  meting 
him  In  Las  Vegas.  However.  In  court  t  !stl 
mony  In  January  of  1967.  Savlll  vlvldl; 
called  meeting  with   Zarowitz  and   tesi  [fied 
concerning    Zarowltz's    Las    Vegas   garni  Hng 
Interests. 

After  th  ^  Kerkorlan-Zarowltz  meeting 
Indianapolis  group  consulted  with  Cll  Tord 
A.  Jones — who  at  that  time  was  under  Ini  ict- 
ment  along  with  Senate  majority  secr^ary 
Bobby  Baker  in  a  celebrated  Infiuence- 
dllng  case  In  Washington. 

Jones — known  In  gambling  circles  as 
Juice" — Is  a  former  lieutenant  governc  r 
Nevada,  an  International  gambling  ci  sino 
operator,  and  reputed  to  be  a  close  asso  late 
of  Lansky,  the  widely  accepted  boss  of  c  rga- 
nlzed  crime  In  America. 

Although   Baker   has   long  since   gon 
prison,  Jones'  case  Is  yet  to  be  tried. 

As  a  result  of  the  meeting  with  Jones 
Indianapolis     group     met     with     E. 
Thomas,  a  Las  Vegas  bank  executive  whc 
had  a  continuing  financial  Interest  In 
vada  gambling  operations. 

At  that  time,  Thomas  also  was  the  tifcas- 
urer  and  a  director  of  the  Parvin-Dohrn  ann 
Co. — a  Los  Angeles-based  corporation  w  tlch 
was  listed  on  the  American  Stock  Exchi  nge 
and  which  has  been  linked  to  a  variety  ofjun- 
derworld  figures, 
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After  the  meeting  with  Thomas,  the  In- 
dianapolis group  went  to  the  Aladdin  Hotel 
and  met  with  the  man  who  earlier  In  the  day 
had  greeted  them  at  the  airport  and  ushered 
them  to  their  first  meeting:  Harvey  L.  811- 
bert. 

Sllbert  was  the  Beverly  HUls  attorney  for — 
and  an  offlcer  of — Milton  PreU's  "Prell  Hotel 
Corp."  a  corporation  set  up  by  Prell  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  entering  Into  the  $10.35  mil- 
lion contract  to  purchase  the  hotel  and 
casino  from  the  Cook  Trusts  In  December, 
1966. 

At  the  same  time  Sllbert  served  as  counsel 
for  Parvln-Dohrmann,  of  which  he  was  a  vice 
president  and  a  fellow  director,  along  with 
E.  Parry  Thomas,  the  banker. 

In  December  of  1966,  as  Sllbert  met  with 
the  Indianapolis  bankruptcy  administrators, 
he  reportedly  described  the  hotel's  status  as 
near  the  "hopeless  stage." 

Welsh,  Beck  and  Savlll  contend  they  didn't 
know  U.S.  organized  crime  Investigators  have 
maintained  an  active  Interest  In  SUbert  for  a 
number  of  years. 

He  Is  presently  chairman  of  the  board  and 
a  major  stockholder  In  the  Riviera  Hotel  and 
Casino  In  Las  Vegas.  President  of  the  Riviera 
is  Edward  Torres,  also  a  large  stockholder  and 
who  is  considered  by  Justice  Dept.  agents  to 
be  a  significant  contributor  to  organized 
crime. 

Later  In  December — based  largely  upon 
their  Las  Vegas  trip  and  Prell's  claim  that  his 
corporation  was  losing  money — the  bank- 
ruptcy group  met  Prell  In  Indianapolis  and 
agreed  to  slash  the  sale  price  of  the  Aladdin 
by  nearly  $5  million. 

The  agreement  was  entered  Into  without 
any  apparent  attempt  by  the  bankruptcy 
court  or  the  trustee  to  obtain  an  appraisal 
of  the  value  of  the  property. 

Neither  did  they  make  any  apparent  search 
for  competitive  offers  on  the  property  before 
releasing  Prell's  corporation  from  Its  $10.25 
million  obligation. 

Nor  did  the  trustee — the  largest  bank  In 
Indiana — have  Prell's  books  audited  to  verify 
bis  claim  that  he  was  losing  money. 

Chief  Judge  WUliam  E.  Steckler  did  not 
challenge  the  procedures. 

The  agreement  was  that  Prell — who  seemed 
to  be  confident  of  getting  several  millions  In 
loans — was  to  pay  the  entire  $6.45  mlUlon 
discounted  price  to  the  trusts  within  a  year. 

But  again,  the  deal  fell  through. 

Despite  his  record  of  success  In  running 
the  Sahara,  and  what  appeared  to  be  good 
prospects  for  a  loan,  Prell  could  get  no  finan- 
cial help,  and  three  months  before  the  year- 
long option  expired,  Prell  suffered  a  stroke 
which  left  him  an  Invalid,  unable  to  com- 
municate. 

Nonetheless,  Prell's  corporation— «hlefly 
through  the  efforU  of  Sllbert — negotiated  yet 
another  agreement  with  the  approval  of  the 
court,  again  for  $6.45  mUllon. 

That  time  they  did  get  an  appraisal. 

It  was  made  by  Las  Vegas  appraiser  Elmo 
C.  Bruner  who  set  the  worth  of  the  property 
at  about  $6  mlUlon. 

Bruner  told  The  Journal  Herald  he  was 
given  only  a  few  weeks  to  do  the  appraisal, 
and  added  It  was  not  enough  time  to  produce 
a  complete  evaluation  of  the  property's 
worth. 

Bruner  said  he  was  contacted  by  Jerome 
Mack — a  partner  with  Thomas  In  heading 
the  Bank  of  Las  Vegas — who  asked  If  Bruner 
would  do  the  appraisal.  It  Is  not  clear  how 
the  Bank  of  Las  Vegas  became  Involved  since 
It  had  no  overt  relationship  with  the  sale. 

Bruner  said  he  was  contacted  by  the  In- 
dianapolis bankruptcy  people  not  before,  but 
after,  he  was  contacted  by  Mack.  And  he  says 
It  was  Mack,  not  the  bankruptcy  trustee 
(AFNB)  who  Instructed  him  to  start  work  on 
the  appraisal. 

And  Bruner  recalls  he  protested  to  Mack 
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that  a  few  weeks  was  hardly  enough  time  to 
do  a  proper  job.  But,  Bruner  said,  be  dropped 
other  appraisal  work  and  did  the  job  for 
Mack  anyway. 

Why? 

Bruner  said  he  had  a  large  staff  and  was 
familiar  with  appralsmg  Las  Vegas  hotels 
and  casinos. 

He  also  said  that  at  the  time  "I  had  been 
doing  quite  a  bit  of  work  for  the  bank." 

Asked  repeatedly  by  The  Journal  Herald  if 
Mack  or  anyone  else  hinted  what  they 
wanted  the  property  to  be  worth,  or  If  he  felt 
under  pressure  for  loss  of  business  to  the 
bank  If  bis  appraisal  was  too  high,  Bruner 
would  not  answer  directly. 

"There  Is  pressure  on  me  from  every  source, 
in  this  case  and  In  all  other  cases."  he  said. 
"There's  always  somebody  trymg  to  get  me 
to  rig  something  to  their  advantage,  and  I 
am  Just  not  Interested." 

But  later,  when  asked  again  If  he  had  felt 
any  pressure.  Bruner  said  he  couldn't  recall, 
then  added:  "If  I  got  on  the  witness  stand 
I'd  sure  tell  the  truth." 

The  Bank  of  Las  Vegas,  at  that  time,  was 
closely  tied  to  the  financial  Interests  of 
Parvln-Dohrmann. 

On  AprU  12.  1968,  Judge  Steckler,  "being 
duly  advised  In  the  premises,"  ordered  the 
agreement  approved  for  the  second  reselling 
of  the  Aladdin  to  Prell. 

Ten  days  later,  the  stockholders  of  Prell 
Hotel  Corp.  met  and  voted  to  merge  with 
Parvln-Dohrmann. 

Then,  on  Sept.  26.  1968.  after  the  stock 
trade  was  finalized.  Milton  Prell,  by  this  time 
paralyzed,  was  told  by  the  new  management 
he  had  two  weeks  to  get  out  of  the  Aladdin. 

Prell  got  out  and  left  behind  a  hotel  and 
casino  which,  by  Las  Vegas  standards,  was 
successful  In  Its  first  year. 

Structurally,  the  Aladdin  has  some  short- 
comings. 

Unlike  many  other  major  Las  Vegas  gam- 
bling and  entertainment  spots,  the  Aladdin 
had  no  high-rise  structure  to  accommodate 
convention  crowds,  and  according  to  Prell.  It 
needed  a  variety  of  other  Improvements  and 
alterations. 

But  when  It  opened  In  April  of  1966,  It  was 
the  first  new  spot  on  the  "strip"  for  many 
years  and  all  those  interviewed  agreed  the 
volume  of  customers  was  "fantastic."  The 
same  consensus  Is  found  In  testimony  on  the 
sale. 

Yet  when  Its  unaudited  financial  statement 
was  put  together  In  November.  1966.  Prell's 
lawyer  (SUbert)  said  losses— not  Including 
depreciation  or  interest — totaled  a  half- 
million  dollars. 

A  Justice  Dept.  strike  force  last  year  began 
a  grand  Jury  probe  Into  "skimming"  opera- 
tions In  various  Las  Vegas  casinos. 

The  Aladdin  has  not  been  publicly  linked 
with  skimming,  but  It  Is  nevertheless  unclear 
where  the  Aladdin's  money  went. 

According  to  SUbert.  the  volume  was 
"forced"  through  Prell's  promotional  efforts. 
and  he  said  he  expected  business  to  decline 
unless  the  faculties  were  Improved. 

Both  Sllbert  and  Prell  Insisted  the  original 
sale  price  of  the  Aladdin  ($10.5  mUllon)  was 
grossly  Inflated,  but  It  was  purchased  at  that 
price  because  of  the  unxisually  good  terms 
of  the  agreement  which  not  only  Included 
no  down  payment,  but  a  $250,000  cash  ad- 
vance for  working  capital. 

They  told  the  bankruptcy  court  and  Its 
trustee  that  the  PreU  Corp.  would  not  agree 
to  pay  much  more  than  $5  mUllon  for  the 
hotel,  because  It  was  actually  worth  no  more 
than  that  even  though  they  bad  agreed  to 
pay  $10.26  mUllon  for  It. 

Welsh,  Beck  and  SavUl  supported  Prell's 
position. 

Their  recollection  of  the  circumstances 
vary  considerably,  but  they  agreed  they  were 
the  victims  of  circumstance. 
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Tbey  say  they  inherited  the  trusteeship  of 
a  financial  nightmare  and  did  the  best  they 
oovUd  with  what  they  had  to  work  with. 

Tbey  say  the  $10.25  mlUlon  sale  was  only 
a  paper  transaction  which  didn't  represent 
true  value. 

And  since  Prell  bad  no  down  payment  at 
stake,  he  chose  to  consider  the  arrangement 
"a  long-term  lease." 

If  he  had  made  money,  tbey  say,  he  woiUd 
have  continued  to  pay  the  trusts,  but  since 
be  was  losing  money,  he  stopped  payments. 

Slgmund  Beck  summed  up  the  trustee's  po- 
sition in  the  Aladdin  dispute  this  way: 

"I  think  the  final  reaction  was:  'We're 
gonna  take  whatever  they're  gonna  give  us 
because   they'll   screw  us  anyway.' " 

Welsh.  Beck  and  SavUl  were  asked  by  The 
Journal  Herald  about  the  appraisal  which 
was  not  made  untU  after  the  Aladdin  sale 
price  was  reduced. 

Welsh  said  the  price  was  determined  from 
the  work  of  the  appraiser  "who  made  a  very 
extensive  investigation." 

Beck  said  "I'm  sure  that  before  we  re- 
duced the  price  we  had  the  appraisal."  but 
later  retreated  from  that  position  saying 
maybe  they  didn't  have  the  appraisal  because 
the  one-year  option  was  to  be  a  cash  sale. 

SavUl  said  "I'm  sure  that  our  collective 
opinion  was  that  we  did  not  (need  an  ap- 
praisal) because  the  facts  were  pretty  obvi- 
ous." 

Asked  why  Prell's  books  were  accepted 
without  an  audit.  Welsh  said:  "These  books 
were  not  fiction.  These  books  were  kept  with 
the  Interiial  Revenue  Service  over  their 
shoulder  every  minute.  There's  no  question 
about  the  accuracy  of  their  records.  Anybody 
who  tells  you  that  Is  misleading  you." 

Beck  said:  "Hell.  I'm  not  reasonably  cer- 
tain they  were  correct.  My  reaction  to  that 
Is:  How  are  you  ever  going  to  determine 
whether  a  gambling  outfit  Is  correct?" 

SavUl  said:  "I  assume — and  this  is  purely 
an  assumption — I  assume  that  TUlett  (Wil- 
liam J.  TUlett,  another  official  of  American 
Fletcher  National  Bank)  through  his  admin- 
istration of  the  situation  would  have  veri- 
fied— to  the  best  of  his  abUlty — the  figures." 

Welsh.  Beck  and  SavUl  were  asked  sepa- 
rately If  anyone  advertised  for  bids  or  tried 
to  get  someone  to  bid  against  Prell? 

Welsh  said:  "No,  not  formal  advertising 
for  bids.  But  it  was  certainly  a  well-known 
distressed  property  In  bankruptcy  for  sale. 
Anybody  who  wanted  to  come  forward,  ah — 
this  was  not  a  secret." 

Beck  said:  "We  didn't  have  title  to  the 
property.  We  only  had  a  second  mortgage  .  .  . 
not  only  was  there  a  first  mortgage  ahead  of 
us.  but  all  these  Hen  claims  were  ahead  of 
us  ...  If  we  foreclosed,  we  weren't  gonna  be 
able  to  do  a  damn  thing  .  .  .  who  else  would 
go  In  there  and  bid  on  the  first  mortgage?  I 
mean  we  would  have  lost  the  entire  package." 

Savlll  said:  "I  never  heard  of  that  (bids) 
before.  I  never  heard  of  advertising  on  a  piece 
of  property  for  bids  unless  It's  a  forced 
sale  .  .  .  The  only  way  you  do  Is  the  way  we 
did  It,  I  would  think,  and  that  was  to  con- 
tact the  people  In  Las  Vegas,  as  we  did,  to 
see  what.  If  anything,  we  could  gather  as 
to  what  Interest  there  would  be  in  the  event 
it  was  for  sale." 

But  whether  or  not  there  was  anything 
for  sale  and  whether  or  not  the  word  got 
around  to  all  those  who  might  have  been  in- 
terested In  whatever  it  was,  somebody  be- 
aldee  PreU  did  try  to  buy  the  Aladdin. 

The  offer  was  made  by  MK  Investment 
Corp.,  a  four-man  group  headed  by  Las 
Vegas  hotel  owner  Edward  J.  Doumanl. 

No  mention  of  the  offer  could  be  found  in 
the  Indianapolis  court's  docket  of  the  case, 
although  The  Journal  Herald  was  able  to  ob- 
tain a  copy  of  the  document  from  a  private 
source. 

The  offer  Is  dated  Jan.  30,  1968,  shortly 
»fter  the  Prell  group— which  failed  to  exer- 
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cl«e  its  one  year  option  at  the  reduced  $5.45 
million  price — submitted  yet  anothm  offer 
to  the  court. 

And  since  it  was  the  Doumanl  group's 
fint  atteiB{>t  to  buy  the  Aladdin,  to  show 
that  they  were  serious,  they  say  tbey  sent  a 
check  for  $100,000  to  the  court.  No  mention 
of  the  $100,000  check  could  be  found  in  the 
court's  docket. 

The  Doumanl  group's  offer  contained  terms 
favorable  to  those  proposed  by  the  Prell 
group.  Tlie  Doumanl  offer  included  a  down 
payment  and  a  more-rapid  schediUe  for 
paying  off  the  purchase  price. 

And  so,  the  Prell  group  submitted  an 
"amended"  offer  to  the  court. 

Doumanl  and  Sam  Kovacevich  Jr.,  an 
Illinois  businessman  and  one  of  the  four  MK 
Investment  principals,  said  they  were  eager 
to  negotiate  with  the  trustee  and  the  court 
to  top  the  "amended"  PreU  offer.  However, 
they  say,  they  were  never  given  sufficient  op- 
portunity. 

Judge  Steckler  continued  to  look  favorably 
on  the  overtures  of  the  PreU  group— desprte 
two  previous  failures — and  the  Doumanl 
group's  $100,000  was  returned. 

Doumanl  claims  the  trustee  "Indicated  to 
the  court  at  one  step  of  the  way  that  ovir 
offer  was  there,  but  be  didn't  think  we  would 
be  able  to  perform." 

Doumanl  says  he  even  appealed  to  the  gov- 
ernor of  Nevada  to  teU  the  Indianapolis  court 
that  his  group  was  financially  stable. 

The  governor — Paul  Ijaxalt,  now  a  Carson 
City  attorney — told  The  Journal  Herald  he 
couldn't  recall  whether  or  not  he  wrote  or 
telephoned  the  court,  but  "If  they  requested 
It  of  me  I  certainly  would  have  done  it,  be- 
cause they  are  very  reputable  people." 

An  official  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Nevada,  which  was  listed  as  a  financial  refer- 
ence on  the  Doumanl  offer,  also  confirmed 
that  the  Doumanl  group  was  qiUte  capable  of 
performing  on  the  proposed  deal. 

John  .IX,  a  Linton,  Ind.,  attorney  who 
served  as  co-counsel  for  the  Doumanl  group 
and  represented  It  In  dealings  with  the  Indi- 
anapolis court,  said  he  was  "terribly  put  out" 
when  the  agreement  again  went  to  PreU. 

"We  had  the  door  slammed  in  oxir  face," 
he  said. 

Kovacevich,  who  also  negotiated  with  the 
court,  takes  the  same  position  as  Ax. 

Kovacevich  said  he  presented  the  Doimianl 
offer  to  Steckler  In  his  chambers  and  recalls 
"be  seemed  to  favor  the  competitive  atmos- 
phere ...  he  seemed  to  be  very  receptive." 

Consequently,  Kovacevich  said,  his  group 
was  "qxUte  taken  by  surprise"  when  PreU 
again  got  the  nod. 

He  said  he  received  a  letter  from  Judge 
Steckler  and  talked  to  him  as  well  and  "he 
was  really  at  a  loss  for  words  ...  he  said  he 
felt  very  badly  about  the  whole  thing  and 
so  on  and  so  forth  and  that  this  was  what 
he  had  to  do." 

Kovacevich  bad  his  own  ideas  about  why 
Judge  Steckler  did  "what  be  had  to  do." 

"When  you're  dealing  with  Parvln-Dohr- 
mann," he  said,  "this  thing,  I  mean,  let's 
face  It:  It  was  wired  right  down  the  line." 

Bank  Avoms  Questions  on  Aladdin  Casino 

Sale 
(By  Keith  McKnlght  and  Andrew  Alexander) 

In  AprU,  1970,  a  group  of  congressmen 
received  an  anonymous  letter  from  an  at- 
torney who  claimed  Supreme  Court  Justice 
WUIlam  O.  Douglas  was  involved  in  a  cut- 
rate  acquisition  of  the  Aladdin  Hotel  and 
Casino  through  an  Indianapolis  bankruptcy 
proceeding. 

The  letter  alleged  that  all  during  the  pro- 
ceedings, between  1966  and  1968,  "It  was 
strongly  rtimored  that  a  Supreme  Court 
justice  was  representing  the  Parvln-Dohr- 
mann Co.  and  that  they  would  acquire  the 
hotel  on  their  own  terms,  regardless  of  its 
value;  and  this  turned  out  to  be  the  facts." 
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During  the  proceedings,  Douglas  was  the 
president  of  the  Albert  Parvln  Foundation, 
which  held  a  large  amount  of  stock  in  Par- 
vln-Dohrmann. 

With  a  Douglas  impeachment  attempt 
pending  before  a  House  committee,  Wash- 
ington attorney  Benton  L.  Becker  was  re- 
tained by  Congressman  Joe  D.  Waggonner 
Jr.,  a  Louisiana  Democrat,  to  check  out  the 
allegations  in  the  letter. 

Becker — a  former  criminal  trial  lawyer  for 
the  Justice  Dept. — was  on  the  three-man 
team  that  conducted  the  grand  jury  probe 
of  former  New  York  Congressman  Adam 
Clayton  Powell. 

Becker  said  Rep.  Waggonner  retained  him 
to  assist  a  bipartisan  group  of  congressmen 
In  an  independent  investi^tion  of  Douglas' 
activities. 

Becker  told  The  Journal  Herald  that  in 
September  of  1970  he  phoned  WUliam  J. 
TUlett.  a  trust  offlcer  with  the  American 
Fletcher  National  Bank  In  Indianapolis,  and 
requested  an  Interview  to  discuss  the  Alad- 
din transaction. 

He  said  TUlett.  who  had  helped  handle  the 
matter  for  the  bank,  was  receptive  and  they 
set  up  a  meeting  at  the  bank  the  following 
week. 

He  said  when  he  arrived  in  Indianapolis 
he  called  TUlett  to  confirm  their  meeting, 
which  was  to  be  held  two  days  later.  He 
said  TUlett  told  him  the  meeting  was  stUl 
set.  but  suggested  Becker  might  need  some 
Identification. 

So,  Becker  says,  he  phoned  House  GOP 
leader  Gerald  R.  Ford  at  his  home  In  Wash- 
ington and  Ford  mailed — special  dellverj- — 
a  letter  of  Introduction  which  arrived  the 
next  day. 

Becker  says  he  spent  the  day  before  the 
interview  trying  to  research  the  Aladdin 
transaction  from  court  records,  but  found 
the  files  were  "a  total  mess"  and  turned  to 
Chief  Judge  William  E.  Steckler  for  infor- 
mation. He  said  the  judge  was  cooperative 
and  showed  him  his  personal  "diary"  on  the 
matter. 

Becker  said  the  following  morning  he  went 
to  the  bank  for  his  meeting  with  TUlett. 

He  recalls  he  was  "ushered  Into  a  large 
conference  room"  where  TUlett,  several  of 
the  bank's  lawyers,  and  former  Gov.  Matthew 
E.  Welsh  were  seated. 

Becker  says  he  showed  them  the  letter  from 
Ford  and  the  group  seemed  cooperative. 

But  when  he  began  asking  questions  about 
the  Aladdin,  be  says,  "the  total  atmosphere 
changed." 

He  said  he  was  told  that  neither  TUlett 
nor  anyone  else  at  the  bank  would  answer 
any  questions  on  the  matter. 

Becker  says  he  left  the  bank  and  went 
to  Steckler's  chambers  and  explained  what 
had  happened. 

He  says  Steckler  seemed  upset  and  phoned 
TUlett — in  Becker's  presence — and  asked  why 
he  would  not  talk. 

After  a  short  conversation,  Becker  says. 
Steckler  bung  up  and  said  the  bank  was 
standing  firm  In  Its  refusal  to  talk. 

Then.  Becker  claims,  Steckler  told  him 
If  he  would  draw  up  an  order  directing  the 
bank  officials  to  talk,  he  (Steckler)  would 
sign  It.  Becker  said  he  declined.  He  noted 
he  was  not  a  litigant  In  the  Aladdin  case. 

Steckler  refused  to  be  Interviewed  by  The 
Journal  Herald  and  a  slmUar  position  has 
been  taken  by  the  bank. 

Early  this  year  TlUett.  who  identified  him- 
self as  the  administrative  offlcer  chiefly  as- 
signed to  the  Aladdin  sale,  told  The  Journal 
Herald  by  phone  he  was  eager  to  talk  about 
the  transaction. 

"I'd  be  happy  to  talk  to  you  about  it."  he 
said.  "We  think  we  did  a  very  good  job  in  this 
reorganization  and  I  think  I  can  convince 
you,  if  you  come  over,  that  this  was  a  very 
good  sale." 
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TUlett  said,  however,  the  Interview  would 
have  to  be  cleared  by  James  D.  KecUi  y,  head 
of  the  trust  department. 

Keckley  said  he  would  have  to  dia<  uas  the 
matter  with  other  bank  officials. 

In  an  apparent  contradiction  of  nuett's 
evaluation  of  the  deal  as  a  success,  Ceckley 
said: 

"It  is  a  problem,  there's  no  questl  n.  The 
people  who  did  participate  In  this  hlng — 
and  I'm  not  the  one  to  say  that  they  should 
or  should  not  have — but  anyway  ...  It,  It, 
It  failed.  And  I  suppose  someone  Is  always 
looking  for  an  answer  or  some  me  to 
blame.  .  ." 

The  following  day  KecUey  told  Th  i  Jour- 
nal Herald  the  Interview  would  not  te  per- 
mitted. 

He  said  he  had  talked  to  Welsh — thMbank's 
counsel  In  the  matter  who  had  been  Inter- 
viewed on  the  subject  by  The  Journal  ierald 
a  week  earlier — and  Welsh  advised  t  gainst 
the  Interview  of  Tlllett  or  anyone  it  the 
bank. 

"To  discuss  a  trust  account  woul  1  Just 
not  be  within  the  professional  ethic  of  a 
professional   trustee,"  Keckley  said. 

"For  us  to  participate  In  it  (th«  Inte  view) 
would  not  b«  of  Interest  to  the  cert  flcate 
holders  unless  there  Is  something  tha  ;  they 
are  going  to  recover  as  a  result  of  this. 

I  talked  to  Matt  Welsh  about  this  «  ad  he 
didn't  see  how  this  could  serve  that  pui  ?oae." 
Keckley  said. 

(From  the  Dayton  (Ohio)  Journal  H  irald, 

Apr.  21,  19721 

Firm  With  CamE  Ties  Linked  ti 

Casino  Dkal 

(By  Keith  McKnlght  and  Andrew  Alexi  nder) 

The  Parvln-Oohrmann  Company,  i  otorl- 
ous  for  Its  underworld  ties,  pulled  the  t  brings 
of  what  many  Las  Vegas  "Insiders"  1  elleve 
was  a  carefully  planned  conspiracy  U  take 
control  of  the  Aladdin  Hotel  and  Cas^o  In 
1B68. 

Milton  Prell — a  well  known  casino 
tor  who  came  out  of  retirement  to  buj 
Aladdin  In  1966— did  a  booming  buslm 
his  first  year,  but  surprisingly  repoi 
operating  loss. 

Within  three  years  Parvln-Dohrmanrf  took 
control  of  the  Aladdin,  and  Prell,  who  lA  1967 
suffered  a  debilitating  stroke,  was  told  l|e  bad 
two  weeks  to  get  out  of  the  hotel. 

Some  of  the   Insiders  suggest  that 
was  used  as  a  pawn  by  Parvln-Dol 
whose  two  top  executives  were  also 
holders  in  PreU's  privately  controlU 
poratlon. 

And  Harvey  L.  SUbert,  a  Beverly  iMlls  at- 
torney who  was  counsel  and  business  l^lvlser 
for  the  Aladdin,  simultaneously  was  serving 
as  counsel  for  Parvln-Dohrmann,  ol  which 
he  was  also  a  vice  president,  direct  >t,  and 
stockholder. 

Sllbert  was  a  prime  mover  in  negi  tlatlng 
a  95-mllllon  reduction  In  the  prlc  i  Prell 
owed  for  the  1965  purchase  of  the  Alt  Idln. 

The  Indiana  real  estate  Investmen  trusts 
from  which  Prell  bought  the  hotel,  si  ce  had 
gone  Into  bcmkruptcy  proceedings  In  an  In- 
dianapolis federal  court. 

A  Justice  Dept.  strike  force  lookli  g  Into 
the  matter  failed  to  follow  through  o  i  plana 
to  call  a  federal  grand  Jury  In  India  lapoUs 
last  August. 

Since  then,  the  same  strike  foi  »  haa 
moved  to  Las  Vegas  and  began  a  gra  id  Jury 
probe  of  "skimming"  operations  In  ot  ler  ca- 
sino In  that  city. 

Regardless  oi  whether  the  Justice  Dept. 
Intends  to  continue  its  probe  of  the  Maddln 
deal,  a  16-montb  Investigation  by  ThelJour- 
nal  Herald  shows  that  an  Indiana  fideral 
Judge,  the  state's  largest  bank,  a  prominent 
Indianapolis  attorney,  and  a  former  Hdosler 
governor — wittingly  or  not — provided  ttit  ve- 
hicle for  the  Aladdin  takeover 

The  facts  are : 
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(1)  Prell  bought  the  hotel  and  casino  In 
1966  from  Indiana's  largest  real  estate  invest- 
ment conglomerate  (The  Cook  Brothers' 
Trusts)  for  «10.a6  million. 

(2)  Less  than  a  year  later  former  Indiana 
governor  Matthew  E.  Welsh  and  bankruptcy 
attorney  Slgmund  J.  Beck  gained  control  of 
the  financially  troubled  trusts  and  put  them 
In  bankruptcy  reorganization  proceedings 
under  the  control  of  Chief  Judge  William  E. 
Steckler. 

(3)  Then  Prell — despite  a  booming  busi- 
ness— halted  payments  on  the  Aladdin,  say- 
ing he  was  loemg  money  and  that  he  had 
paid  twice  what  the  hotel  was  worth  because 
of  the  unusually  good  purchase  terms. 

(4)  Then  Judge  Steckler — apparently  tak- 
ing at  face  value  the  word  of  Prell  and  his 
associates — allowed  the  1966  Aladdin  sale 
price  to  be  cut  nearly  In  half,  from  tlCSd 
million  to  95.46  million,  without  Insisting 
on  an  appraisal,  an  audit  of  PreU's  books,  or 
a  public  effort  to  get  competitive  bids. 

(6)  A  year  later,  when  the  deal  fell 
through.  Judge  Steckler  agaln^^lesplte  at 
least  one  other  offer — allowed  the  Prell  group 
a  second  chance  to  buy  the  Aladdin  under 
another  contract  at  the  reduced  price. 

(6)  Ten  days  after  Steckler  approved  the 
third  agreement  with  the  Prell  group,  that 
private  corporation  met  and  voted  to  merge 
with  the  Parvln-Dohrmann  company  In  a 
highly  profitable  stock  swap. 

Those  who  profited  were  not  the  13,000 
shareholders  who  had  Invested  In  the  Cook 

Brothers'  Trusts. 

Instead,  the  profit-makers  were: 

(1)  Friends  and  relatives  of  Indiana  real 
estate  man  Leo  A.  LIppman — the  "finder" 
who  set  up  the  sale  of  the  hotel  and  casino 
In  1966. 

(2)  PreU's  attorney,  Harvey  L.  Sllbert.  who 
at  the  same  time  was  vice  president,  a  di- 
rector and  stockholder  of  the  Parvln-Dohr- 
mann Company. 

(3)  E.  Parry  Thomas,  a  Las  Vegas  bank 
owner  and  treasurer-director  of  Parvln-Dohr- 
mann who  apparently  helped  squeeze  the 
Prell  group  by  refusing  loans  which  helped 
pave  way  for  the  merger. 

(4)  Albert  B.  Parvln.  president  of  the 
Parvln-Dohrmann  Company,  and  Harry  A. 
Goldman,  chairman  of  the  board  of  Parvln 
Dohrmann  Company — both  of  whom  were 
among  the  small  number  of  stockholders  In 
the  Prell  Hotel  Corporation. 

Cfenstructlon  of  the  King's  Crown  Tally-Ho 
(later  renamed  the  Aladdin)  was  completed 
In  1963  but  it  was  not  a  success,  primarily 
because  It  lacked  a  casino. 

Later  that  year,  the  Cook  Trusts  purchased 
the  hotel  for  93.75  million  and  assumed 
nearly  91  million  In  payments  for  the  land 
and  furnishings.  They  constructed  a  92  mil- 
lion casino. 

According  to  the  Cook  trustees — Kokomo. 
Ind.  attorneys  Floyd  F.  Cook.  Beryl  E.  Cook. 
and  Donald  J.  Bollnger — they  wanted  to  act 
only  as  landlords  of  the  pronerty  while  some- 
body else  managed  the  business. 

They  leased  the  hotel  to  a  management 
group  which  Included  actress  Shirley  Mac- 
Lalne. 

But  the  group  failed  to  pay  any  rent  to 
the  trusts  and  operated  at  a  loss,  according 
to  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 

So,  In  1965,  feeling  they  were  not  a  part 
of  what  they  called  the  "In  group"  In  that 
city  and  feeling  they  were  being  shut  out  by 
those  who  controlled  the  finances,  the  Cock 
trustees  were  anxious  to  get  their  money  out 
of  town. 

Floyd  Cook  later  recalled  the  demise  of 
what  used  to  be  dubbed  "the  Cook  Empire" 
and  blamed  It  on  the  hotel  and  casino. 

"What  got  us  Into  trouble."  he  said,  "was 
that  we  built  that  casino  out  In  Las  Vegas 
and  we  couldnt  borrow  money  from  any 
legitimate  sources." 
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Then  came  Leo  A.  LIppman,  the  Indlan- 
^>olls  real  estate  man. 

LIppman  says  the  Cook  trustees  tried  to  sell 
the  property  to  him.  he  didn't  want  It,  but 
agreed  to  try  to  find  someone  who  did. 

In  Las  Vegas,  he  says,  he  found  Prell,  a  i«. 
tired  casino  operator  who  was  tired  of  re- 
tirement and  willing  to  go  back  Into  the 
business — on  his  own  terms. 

The  deal  went  this  way: 

Prell  would  take  the  Cook  Tnists'  97-mU- 
Uon  Investment  for  910  million  on  a  976,000< 
a-month  payment  plan  with  no  money  down. 

For  this,  LIppman  was  to  be  paid  an  unus- 
ually large  91. 1  million  "finder's  fee." 

That  was  the  deal  LIppman  made  with  tha 
Cooks. 

At  the  same  time,  LIppman  also  made  a 
deal  with  the  newly  farmed  Prell  Corpora- 
tion whereby  he  would  advance  9260,000 
through  the  Cook  Trusts  for  working  capital 
to  get  the  hotel  and  casino  operation  on  Ita 
feet. 

In  return,  LIppman  was  granted  the  right 
to  designate  any  five  persons  he  chose  to  buy 
a  total  of  20  percent  of  the  privately  held 
Prell  Hotel  Corporation  stock. 

He  designated  his  sister  (Harriet  Z.  Hil- 
ton), his  daughter,  (Joyce  Zlckler),  his  per- 
sonal attorney  and  close  friend  (Oranvll  L 
Specks),  a  business  associate  (Stuart  I. 
Stem),  and  the  man  he  says  brought  the 
Cooks  to  him  (Bernard  A.  Major) . 

At  the  time.  December,  1965,  the  Cook 
trustees  were  already  In  hot  financial  water. 

but  by  tbe  middle  or  19M  the  water  was  boil- 
ing as  Donocratlc  Indiana  Secretary  of  State 
John  D.  Bottorff  began  pressing  for  their 
resignations. 

According  to  Floyd  Cook,  amid  the  con- 
tinuing turmoil  he  received  a  call  from  "a 
friend" — Bernard  A.  Major — who  suggested 
he  call  a  number  In  Indianapolis  for  an  Im- 
portant message  about  the  triists. 

As  reported  Wednesday  by  The  Journal 
Herald.  Cook  claimed  In  subsequent  lawsuits 
that  he  called  that  number  and  talked  to 
former  Oov.  Welsh  who  arranged  a  meeting 
on  Aug.  1.  1966. 

Cook  says  the  Welsh  group  attempted  at 
that  meeting  to  extort  9100,000  from  the 
trustees  to  relieve  the  pressure  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  State. 

Lie  detector  tests  arranged  by  The  Journal 
Herald  were  successfully  passed  by  Cook  and 
Bollnger.  Separate  polygraph  examiners  con- 
cluded the  men  were  being  truthful  about 
the  alleged  extortion  bid. 

Welsh  told  The  Journal  Herald  he  was  un- 
willing to  take  a  similar  test.  He  is  widely 
considered  to  be  the  leading  contender  in  the 
race  to  be  Indiana's  next  governor. 

Welsh  Is  not  willing  to  take  a  similar  test. 

Following  their  meeting  with  Welsh,  the 
Cook  trustees  made  several  abortive  efforts 
to  keep  control  of  the  trusts  by  getting  a  loan 
for  refinancing. 

At  meetings  In  the  Secretary  of  State's 
office  where  the  attempts  for  refinancing  were 
aired,  those  In  attendance  Included  Bernard 
A.  Major  and  William  F.  Hendren — soon  to 
become  associates  In  another  of  Llppman's 
business  Interests. 

But  despite  their  attempts  to  hold  on.  the 
secretary  of  state  forced  Cook,  Cook,  and 
Bollnger  out  of  office  on  Aug.  17,  1966.  In 
what  the  Indianapolis  Star  at  that  time 
termed  "an  unprecedented  move." 

They  were  replaced  by  trustees  Including 
the  Democratic  former  governor.  Welsh,  and 
the  Indianapolis  bankruptcy  lawyer.  Beck. 

Then,  Welsh  and  Beck  hired  a  newly 
formed  LIppman  group — which  Included 
Stern.  Major,  and  Llppman's  son-ln-Iaw  Leo 
Zlckler — to  manage  the  Cook  Trust  prop- 
erties. 

Then — according  to  testimony  by  Beck — 
he  and  Welsh,  the  new  Cook  trustees,  asked 
Stern  and  LIppman  to  go  to  Las  Vegas  and 
"negotiate"  with  Prell  for  a  "possible "  re- 
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ductlon  on  the  original  910.25-mUllon  sale 
price  of  a  hotel  and  casino  Prell  since  had 
renamed  "the  Aladdin." 

In  other  words.  Stem  was  sent  to  Las 
Vegas  to  see  if  a  company  in  which  he  owned 
stock,  the  Prell  Hotel  Corporation,  would 
like  to  pay  leas  for  Its  only  asset. 

And  LIppman.  who  bad  chosen  Stem  and 
other  friends  and  relatives  to  be  Prell  stock- 
holders— went  along  to  help. 

LIppman.  who  told  The  Journal  Herald  he 
wasnt  sent  to  Las  Vegas  until  the  matter 
was  in  bankruptcy  court,  claimed  he  could 
see  no  conflict  of  Interest  in  his  dealings. 

Welsh  and  Beck  were  officials  of  the  trust 
for  62  days  before  they  put  the  trusts  In 
bankruptcy  reorganization  proceedings  in 
Steckler's  ootirt. 

All  in  one  busy  Saturday,  the  bankruptcy 
petitions  were  filed,  a  five-hour  hearing  was 
held,  the  petitions  were  approved,  and  Judge 
Steckler  appointed  American  Fletcher  Na- 
tional Bank — the  largest  of  Indiana's  banks — 
to  be  the  trustee  in  reorganization. 

Subsequently,  Steckler  allowed  Welsh  and 
Beck  to  become  attorneys  for  the  bank  (as 
trustee)  apparently  seeing  no  violation  of 
bankruptcy  law  which  speciflcally  requires 
such  officers  to  be  "disinterested." 

But  despite  a  motion  for  the  removal  of 
Welsh  and  Beck  filed  by  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission — which  has  no  power 
to  appeal — Steckler  persisted  in  allowing 
Welsh  and  Beck  to  continue  their  involve- 
ment m  the  matter. 

Meanwhile,   back  at  the  casino,  MUton 

PreU's  business  was  booming,  but  in  a  sur- 
prising announcement  that  coincided  with 
the  bankruptcy,  Prell  said  he  could  no  longer 
make  payments  to  the  trusts  because  he  was 
losing  money. 

Then  Welsh,  Beck,  and  two  officials  of  the 
bank— Albert  A.  Savill.  senior  vice  president 
In  charge  of  the  mortgage  department,  and 
Meredith  Nicholson,  senior  vice  president  in 
charge  of  the  trust  department — flew  to  Las 
Vegas  to  size  up  the  situation. 

According  to  alter  testimony  in  Steckler's 
court,  SavUl  said  two  of  the  few  persons  they 
met  with  in  their  brief  trip  were  Harvey  L. 
SUbert  and  E.  Parry  Thomas. 

Welsh,  Beck  and  SaviU  say  they  didn't 
know  it,  but  Sllbert,  In  addition  to  being 
PreU's  attorney,  wets  also  vice  president  and 
a  director  of  the  Parvln-Dohrmann  Company. 
Welsh,  Back  and  SavUl  also  say  they  didn't 
know  that  Thomas,  aside  from  being  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  one  of  the  largest  Las 
Vegas  banks,  was  the  treasurer-director  of 
Parvln-Dohrmann. 

Others  they  consulted,  but  also  claimed  to 
know  little  about,  included : 

— Jerome  "Jerry"  Zarowitz — a  long-time 
Las  Vegas  gambling  figure  who  In  the  late 
1940s  served  20  months  In  prison  for  con- 
spiring to  fix  professional  football  games  for 
gambling  purposes.  He  Is  presently  under 
federal  Indictment,  charged  with  violating 
interstate  betting  laws. 

—Kirk  Kerkorian — a  nine-figure  milUon- 
alre.  now  the  controlling  stockholder  In 
Metro-Qoldwyn-Mayer  Studios,  and  connect- 
ed In  business  deals  with  numerous  orga- 
nized crime  figures. 

Clifford  A.  "Big  Juice"  Jones — a  former 
Nevada  lieutenant  governor  reputed  to  be 
an  associate  of  mobster  Meyer  Lansky,  and 
a  co-defendant  with  VJB.  Senate  majority 
secretary  Robert  O.  "Bobby"  Baker. 

Apparently  based  upon  information  from 
that  trip,  and  subsequent  conversations  with 
Prell.  the  trustee  of  Cook  Truste  (the  bank) 
entered  Into  an  agreement  with  Prell  to  cut 
the  sale  price  of  the  Aladdin  nearly  in  half, 
to  95.46  million. 

Then.  foUowlng  two  hearings  by  the  bank- 
ruptcy court  in  January.  1967,  Judge  Steckler 
approved  a  one-year  option  for  PreU  to  buy 
the  Aladdin  at  the  reduced  price. 
This  was  done  without: 
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(1)  an  appraisal  of  the  Aladdin  prcq>erty; 

(2)  an  audit  of  the  PreU  Corporation's 
books; 

(3)  any  considerable  public  search  for 
other  bidders. 

The  position  of  the  court-appointed  trus- 
tee for  the  Cook  Trusts  (the  bank) ,  as  pre- 
sented In  the  hearings,  was  that  Prell  had  a 
good  reputation  as  a  casino  operator,  but  had 
agreed  to  pay  too  much  In  the  original  pur- 
chase agreement,  he  was  losing  money,  and 
the  operation  would  collapse  if  he  did  not 
get  some  financial  backing. 

And.  according  to  the  position  of  the 
trustee,  if  the  sale  price  was  cut,  PreU  stood 
a  good  chance  of  getting  loans  to  make  need- 
ed Improvements  In  the  Aladdin,  and.  there- 
fore, the  Cook  Trusts  would  get  something, 
rather  than  nothing,  for  their  Investment. 

SavUl,  the  vice  president  of  American 
netcher  National  Bank,  told  the  court  be 
had  talked  to  E.  Parry  Thomas,  the  Parvln- 
Dohrmann  treasurer-director  shortly  before 
the  hearing  and  "he  (Thomas)  thought  if 
the  court  approved  this  modification  agree- 
ment (the  95-mUlion  reduction) ,  that  Mr. 
PreU  would  attain  his  refinancing  and  would 
be  aUe  to  exercise  the  option  .  .  ." 

SUbert — PreU's  attorney  and  a  Porvin- 
Dohrmann  vice  president  and  directcM- — 
testified  that  at  that  time  Prell  was  negotia- 
ting refinancing  with  Thomas'  bank  and  he 
(Sllbert)  saw  an  "excellent  chance"  to  get 
a  loan  from  the  Teamsters  Union  pension 
fund. 

And  If  that  didn't  work,  SUbert  theorized 

that  there  were  other  alternatives  for  get- 
ting more  money. 

Welsh  and  Beck  appeared  to  rely  heavUy 
on  the  expertise  of  SavlU,  who  presented  the 
major  portion  of  the  trustee's  position  in 
the  matter. 

But  SavUl  relied  heavUy  upon  the  ex- 
pertise of  the  Parvln-Dohrmann  officials — 
namely  SUbert  and  Thomas. 

In  fact,  he  told  the  court  at  one  point:  "I 
am  not — let's  face  It,  Fm  not  an  expert  on 
Las  Vegas  hotels." 

Nevertheless,  at  another  point  in  the  hear- 
ing, SaviU  contrasted  the  Aladdin  with  an- 
other hotel  and  casino,  the  Thunderblrd. 

Later,  when  asked  by  an  SEC  attorney 
where  he  bad  acquired  his  knowledge,  Savill 
answered : 

"WeU  I've  got  to  be  honest.  My  source 
is  Mr.  Harvey  SUbert,  the  owner  of  the  Ri- 
viera, right  across  the  street  from  the 
Thunderblrd. 

"But  I'm  sure  he  wouldn't  give  me  in- 
formation that  wasn't  so,"  he  said. 

However,  despite  any  assurances  or  high 
hopes.  PreU  never  got  a  loan  from  E.  Parry 
Thomas  or  the  Teamsters  or  anybody  ^se. 
And  in  September,  1967.  a  few  months  be- 
fore the  option  was  to  expire.  Prell  suffered  a 
stroke  that  left  him  paralyzed  and  unable 
to  communicate. 

PreU  was  then  effectlv^y  out  of  the  pic- 
ture. 
And  the  one-year  option  ran  out. 
But  despite  the  fact  the  Prell  group  had 
faUed  in  two  previous  attempts  to  buy  the 
hotel,  SUbert  returned  to  the  court  and 
asked  for  and  obtained  another  agreement. 

But  before  that  agreement  was  finalized, 
Beck,  the  bankruptcy  specialist,  resigned 
from  the  case. 

"I  blew  my  stack,"  he  recalled.  "Somewhere 
during  the  period  of  time  I  had  gotten  into 
a  cross-fire  with  the  Judge  and  with  the 
trustee  ...  I  was  asked  not  to  interfere' in 
the  negotiations  with  the  hotel  ...  I  resigned 
Just  about  that  time  and  had  nothing  fur- 
ther to  do  with  it." 

The  dispute  erupted.  Beck  said,  because  he 
insisted  the  trustee  leave  a  clause  in  the  con- 
tract which  would  have  required  the  PreU 
group  to  inform  the  trustee  if  they  were  go- 
ing to  seU  the  Aladdin  to  another  buyer. 
Beck  characterized  the  clause  as  a  safe- 
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guard,  saying  that  if  such  a  sale  were  immi- 
nent, the  trustee  would  have  had  the  option 
to  purchase  36  percent  of  the  operation. 

But  he  said  Judge  Steckler,  SavlU.  and 
Nicholson  Insisted  upon  eliminating  that 
option. 

"I  can't  answer  what  the  reasons  were," 
Beck  said.  "But  .  .  .  it's  a, damn  shame,  be- 
cause, as  I  recall,  they  lost  about  a  million 
bucks  on  that  deal." 

Neither  Welsh  nor  SavUl  recalled  any  such 
flareup  or  loss. 

This  time  (1968).  unlike  the  last  time 
( 1967) ,  there  was  at  least  another  bidder  who 
claims  to  have  matched  the  offer  of  the  PreU 
group  and  was  wlUing  to  haggle  over  the 
price. 

But  there  was  no  haggling,  for  the  offer 
made  by  the  PreU  group  was  the  offer  ac- 
cepted by  the  court,  and  the  other  would-be 
buyers — claiming  not  to  know  why — were 
turned  away. 

This  time,  unlike  the  last,  there  was  an 
appraisal. 

The  appraisal  complemented  the  cotirt's 
decision  and  the  Aladdin  was  sold  again  for 
95.45  mlUion. 

That  order  was  signed  by  Judge  Steckler  on 
AprU  18.  1968. 

On  AprU  23,  1968.  a  meeting  of  the  Prell 
Hotel  Corporation  was  caUed.  and  those  at- 
tending voted  to  merge  with  the  Parvln- 
Dohrmann  Company  In  a  stock-swapping  ar- 
rangement. 

Albert  B.  Parvln.  president  of  the  Parvln- 

Dohrmann  Company,  got  1,496  more  shares 

m  his  company  for  the  eight  shares  he  held 
in  PreU's  company. 

Harry  A.  Ooldman,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Parrin-Dohrmann  Company,  got  3,740 
more  shares  in  his  company  for  the  20  shares 
be  held  in  PreU's  company. 

Harriet  Z.  HUton,  Llppman's  sister,  got 
3.431  Parvln-Dohrmann  shares  for  the  13 
shares  she  held  in  PreU's  company. 

Granvll  I.  Specks.  Llppman's  attorney  and 
friend  got  1.870  Parvln-Dohrmann  shares  for 
the  10  shares  he  held  in  PreU's  company. 

And  Grant  I.  Stern,  whom  LIppman  bad 
referred  to  as  his  "Man  Friday,"  got  2.805 
Parvln-Dohrmann  shares  for  the  15  shares  he 
held  in  PreU's  company. 

And  MUton  Prell  was  paid  14,960  shares  of 
Parvln-Dohrmann  stock  and  told  to  get  out 
of  the  hotel  within  two  weeks. 

At  the  time  the  stock  trade  was  finalized. 
Parvln-Dohrmann  shares  were  valued  at  923 
on  the  American  Stock  Exchange. 

A  few  months  later — in  keeping  with  the 
curious  roUer-coaster  history  of  that  com- 
pany— the  stock  more  than  quadrupled  in 
value. 

Albert  Parvln  and  Harry  Goldman,  the 
president  and  chairman  of  the  board,  sold 
their  controlling  interest  In  the  company  in 
January,  1969.  and  Parvln-Dohrmann  since 
has  been  renamed  "Recrlon  Corporation." 

The  new  president  of  Recrlon  vtras  Norrls 
G<ddinan — son  of  Harry  Goldman  and  son- 
in-law  of  Harvey  SUbert.  Norrls  Goldman 
headed  the  company  for  only  a  short  whUe. 
He  was  found  dead  in  the  bedroom  of  his 
Beverly  Hills  home  last  Aug.  23.  The  Los 
Angeles  County  coroner  said  the  cause  of 
death  was  a  gunshot  wound  to  the  head,  and 
nUed  it  a  suicide. 

As  for  the  Aladdm.  It  too  since  has  added 
to  its  bizarre  history. 

Last  February.  Recrlon  announced  that  the 
Aladdin  had  been  sold  for  916.5  miUion — 
more  than  three  times  the  amount  it  sold 
for  in  Judge  Steckler's  bankruptcy  court 
three  years  earlier. 

The  buyer  defaulted,  however,  and  in  Oc- 
tober, the  same  hotel-casino,  which  first  was 
sold  for  910.25  mlUion,  once  again  was  sold 
at  its  old  96-miUlon  price. 

As  for  Leo  LIppman  himself,  the  picture 
isn't  very  dear. 
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Back  In  1966.  court  records  show 
man  agreed  to  reduce  his  •l.l-mlllloi 
era  fee"  claim  to  $75,000  U  the  cour 
knock  $5  million  oS  the  sale  price 
Aladdin — a  sale  he  was  instrumental 
ting  up. 

But  Llppman  says  the  American 
National  Bank — where  he  is  a  big 
asked  him  to  reduce  his  finder's  fee 
did. 

"They  (the  bank)   wanted  to  do 
Job  they  could."  Llppman  recalled, 
the  position  was  put  to  me  that 
some  20-odd  thousand  shareholders,  o 
thing  like  that.  And  It  would  be  a 
for  me  to  collect  a  fee  on  the  basis 
losing  money." 

And  he  didn't  care  that  his  $1.1 
was  whittled  down  to  $75.0007 

"Well,  so  what?"  he  said.  "What 
would  I  do  with  the  money?  I'd  have 
tax  on  It  In  the  90-percent  bracket, 
was  I  giving  up?" 
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Series  Trips  Fraud  Charge  bt  Cri  sader 

Indianapous. — Alleging  fraud,  perj  iry  and 
obstruction  of  Justice.  Chicago  cov  -t  cru- 
sader Sherman  H.  Skolnlck  yesten  ay  re- 
quested "friend  of  the  court"  statut  In  the 
controversial  American  National  a  id  Re- 
public National  trust  bankruptcy  o  se. 

The  action  Included  some  of  the  a  Bdavlts 
and  other  documents  revealed  In  t  te  cur- 
rent series  of  Journal  Herald  article  which 
resulted  from  a  16-month  Investlga'  Ion. 

In  his  motion,  Skolnlck  said  the  bank- 
ruptcy reorganization  case  was  "a  fraud 
upon  this  court  from  Its  Inception'  which 
was    "unlawfully   solicited    and    Inst  jated." 

Skolnlck  further  urged  the  court  \o  rec- 
ommend the  Indictment  of  Arthur  J .  Beck, 
U.S.  Clerk  of  Courts,  "for  perjury  a  id  ob- 
struction of  Justice." 

Beck,  then  the  deputy  clerk,  swore  falsely 
In  an  affidavit  dated  March  7.  196  i.  that 
Dayton  attorney  Emanuel  Nadlin  hi  d  first 
conferred  with  him  only  three  daye  before 
that  date  regarding  an  appeal  Nad  In  was 
making  in  the  bankruptcy  case. 

The  affidavit  was  used  In  suppoi  t  of  a 
move  to  deny  an  extension  of  time  on  the 
appeal  deadline — an  extension  Nadlin 
claimed  Beck  requested  him  to  make 

James  E.  Noland.  the  Judge  In  the  natter, 
not  only  denied  the  extension  of  th  dead- 
line as  requested,  but  stepped  beyo  id  the 
bounds  of  his  authority  and  dlsmls  ed  the 
appeal — an  appeal  of  his  own  declslc  a. 

The  episode  was  detailed  in  M  tnday's 
Journal  Herald  along  with  reproduci  Ions  of 
Beck's  affidavit  and  a  letter  from  Na  llln  to 
Beck  which  was  stamped  as  received  by  the 
clerk's  office  nearly  two  months  bef  ire  the 
time  Beck  swore  he  first  conferre  1  with 
Nadlin. 

Nadlin.  who  died  last  year,  appea  ed  the 
bankruptcy  case  because  the  trusu  were 
forced  into  the  court  In  the  name  of  six 


shareholders   whose  attorneys  claimet 
were   creditors   of   the   trusts. 

Since  bankruptcy  law  does  not  allo\< 


or  shares  in  a  company  as  a  debt  agal  ast  it 


tction 
ludge. 


Nadlin     claimed     the     bankruptcy 
should  not  have  been  ptermltted  by  the 

The  Journal  Herald  investigation  la  er  re- 
vealed that  four  of  the  shareholder  i  who 
could  be  located  did  not  knowingly  aul  borlze 
a  bankruptcy  action  and  some  clalme  I  they 
didn't  even  know  the  attorneys  who  c  aimed 
to  be  representing  them. 

Sholnlck — a     polio     victim     who 
courtroom  corruption  from  his  wheeldbalr — 
filed   the  action,  called  a  press  oonf  srence, 
and    with    three   newsmen   in   tow. 
Judge  Noland,  for  a  promise  that  he 
allow  another  Judge  to  rule  on  the  t  lotlon. 

In  December,  1970,  Skolnlck  re<]  nested 
"friend  of  the  court"  status,  attackli  g  No- 
land's  handling  of  the  case  and  Nolai  d  dls- 


they 
stock 


tattles 


]  ressed 
would 
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missed  the  motion  saying  Skolnlck  had  not 
followed  proper  procedures. 

Yesterday,  when  Skolnlck  met  with  No- 
land,  he  reiterated  a  request  in  his  motion 
that  three  Judges  In  Indianapolis  exclude 
themselves  from  ruling  on  the  motion. 

The  Judges  are  Noland.  S.  Hugh  DUlin.  and 
Chief  Judge  William  E.  Steckler,  all  Demo- 
crats and  all  mentioned  In  The  Journal  Her- 
ald's series. 

The  fourth  Judge,  Oale  J.  Holder,  Is  a 
Republican. 

"Do  I  have  your  assurance  you  will  not 
enter  upon  the  premises?"  Skolnlck  asked 
the  Judge. 

"Your  pleading,"  the  Judge  answered,  "will 
be  duly  considered  by  the  court." 

Skolnlck  said:  "The  last  time  I  asked  you 
to  disqualify  yourself,  you  dldnt." 

Judge  Noland  replied:  "Your  pleading  will 
be  duly  considered  by  this  court.  I  have  no 
further  argument  to  make  with  you  Mr. 
Skolnlck.  This  conversation  is  at  an  end." 

Skolnlck  later  visited  the  U.S.  Attorney's 
office  and  pressed  for  the  Indictment  of  Beck. 

John  E.  Hlrscbman.  an  assistant  attorney, 
assured  Skcdnlck  that  the  government  woxild 
"call  them  exactly  the  way  they  are — with 
no  strings." 

Skolnlck  then  confronted  Beck,  criticizing 
his  office  for  having  records  which  were  a 
shambles. 

Beck  said  the  records  had  been  put  in 
order. 

Skolnlrk  then  turned  to  the  false  affidavit 
and  the  letter  from  Nadlin.  both  of  which 
were  in  the  appeal  record  which  finally  made 
its  way  to  the  appellate  court,  where  No- 
land's  previous  order  was  upheld. 

Beck  would  not  directly  answer  Skolnick's 
questioning  as  to  whether  he  considered  the 
affidavit  perjured. 

Beck  told  Skolnlck,  as  he  had  earlier  told 
The  Journal  Herald,  that  he  saw  "no  con- 
fiict.' 

Arthur  F.  Beck,  a  Columbus,  Ind.,  attor- 
ney amid  the  confrontation  and  repeatedly 
advised  his  father  to  answer  no  further  ques- 
tions while  reporters  were  present. 
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PROGRESS    REPORTED    ON    FATAL 
CALF  DISEASE  IN  BnTERROOT 


HON.  RICHARD  G.  SHOUP 

OP    MONTANA 

IN   THE   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  25,  1972 

Mr.  SHOUP.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  this 
time  of  concern  over  beef  prices  I  think 
it  timely  to  point  out  to  my  urban  col- 
leagues that  beef  steaks  are  not  created 
In  the  supermarket,  but  are  the  result  of 
breeding,  calving,  and  rearing  of  mature 
animals. 

Without  the  dedicated  work  of  veteri- 
nary medicine  both  quality  and  quantity 
of  beef  would  be  questionable.  I  am  most 
proud  of  the  pioneer  work  being  done  in 
this  field  by  Dr.  Jack  Ward  of  Hamilton, 
Mont. 

I  insert  the  following  newsstory  of  his 
work  in  the  Record: 

Progress  Reported  On  Fatal  Calp  Disease 

In  Bittxrroot 

(By  Jim  Crane) 

Calf  losses  on  some  ranches  in  the  Bitter- 
root  and  Flathead  valleys  are  running  very 
high  this  spring.  Reports  of  similar  problems 
are  coming  In  from  such  widespread  areas  as 
Chouteau  County  and  the  Twin  Bridges  area. 

Post-mortem  examinations  of  animals  from 


western  Montana  Indicate  that  many  of  the 
calves  are  dying  of  a  malady  known  as  "weak- 
calf  syndrome"  or  "Ward's  disease."  Hamilton 
veterinarian  Jack  Ward  has  been  concerned 
with  the  mysterious  calf  killer  since  1963. 

The  1969  calving  season  was  particularly 
marred  by  aborted  and  weak  calves.  For 
many  ranchers,.  1973  is  a  repeat  performance. 

But  1972  may  be  the  turning  point  for 
ranchers  In  whose  herds  the  disease  Is  en- 
demic. 

Recently  Dr.  Richard  Ushljlma,  a  virologist 
and  assistant  professor  of  microbiology  at  the 
University  of  Montana,  succeeded  In  isolat- 
ing a  virus  from  tissues  of  diseased  ainimals. 
Cyril  Jannke,  a  graduate  assistant  of  Dr. 
Ushljlma,  has  been  able  to  show  the  presence 
of  a  similar  virus  in  tissues  of  all  diseased 
animals  tested.  Including  a  lO-hour-old  calf 
and  some  aborted  fetuses. 

A  trial  vaccine  has  been  prepared  by  Dr. 
Ward,  but  Its  effectiveness  won't  be  known 
for  several  weeks.  It  has  been  found  that 
transfusing  a  pint  of  blood  from  an  animal 
that  has  recovered  from  the  disease  is  effec- 
tive in  saving  about  70  per  cent  of  the  weak- 
ened calves. 

Blood  from  animals  with  no  previous  con- 
tact with  the  disease  does  not  protect  the 
calves.  Dr.  Ward  has  found.  Dr.  Earl  Pruyn,  a 
Missoula  veteranlan,  has  reported  success 
with  whole  blood  taken  from  an  "old  milk 
cow." 

A  serum  made  from  blood  of  recovered 
animals  has  been  found  to  be  effective  on 
newborn  calves  when  administered  in  doses 
of  36  milliters  (CC's)  subcutaneously  and 
35  milliliters  Intraperitoneally. 

In  older  animals,  about  100  milliliters  of 
serum  Is  more  desirable.  These  animals  are 
out  m  the  fields  and  may  be  excessively  de- 
hydrated with  good  evidence  of  secondary  In- 
fections. 

Good  success  has  been  obtained  from  the 
serum  therapy  accompanied  with  adminis- 
tration of  electrolyte  solution  and  antibiotics. 
Cortisone  and  epinephrine  also  were  effective 
when  combined  with  the  serum  treatment. 

The  diseased  animals  can  be  recognized  by 
llstlessness  and  loss  of  desire  to  nurse,  in- 
ability to  stand,  tenderness  and  swelling  of 
the  hocks,  "bristly"  hair,  reddening  of  the 
nose  and  occasional  peeling  skin  on  the  nose, 
droopy  ears,  scouring  and,  often,  a  decrease 
In  the  number  of  white  blood  cells. 

A  few  of  the  characteristics  may  be  seen  in 
fetuses,  aborted  within  a  month  of  term. 

When  the  mother  cow  Is  111.  she  often  loeei 
Interest  in  her  calf.  The  disease  can  aiBlet 
cows,  resulting  in  aborted  calves  or  Infected 
newborn  calves.  In  addition,  calves  from  two 
weeks  to  two  months  old  have  been  found  to 
develop  the  disease. 

If  left  untreated,  most  of  the  diseased 
animals  die  within  12  hours.  Secondary  In- 
fections often  are  the  cause  of  death.  Severe 
dehydration  occurs. 

It  was  a  year  ago  when  Dr.  Ward  Interested 
Dr.  Ushljlma  in  the  disease.  After  reviewing 
records,  talking  with  ranchers  and  observing 
several  autopsies.  Ushljlma  concluded  that 
a  virus  was  the  likely  cause. 

Studies  still  are  being  made  to  assure  that 
the  recently  Isolated  virus  actually  Is  the 
causative  agent. 

Dr.  S.  E.  "Oene"  Taylor,  a  Stevensvllle  vet- 
erinarian who  has  been  Involved  in  studying 
the  disease  since  1969,  has  found  similar  dis- 
ease patterns  In  sheep.  Tom  Januszewskl,  • 
graduate  assistant  in  microbiology,  has  iso- 
lated a  virus  from  sheep  which  resembles  the 
cattle  vims.  The  relationship  between  th* 
two  is  being  studied  further. 

The  Incubation  period  of  the  disease  is  two 
to  three  weeks.  Animals  may  harbor  and 
shed  the  disease  organism  for  many  months. 
Apparently  the  agent  is  contracted  orally 
and  Is  shed  In  the  urine  and  possibly  In  the 
feces  and  saliva. 
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Recovery  by  adult  animals  results  In  solid 
Immunity.  If  the  cow  is  infected  during 
pregnancy,  all  future  calves  from  the  cow 
will  be  born  free  of  the  disease.  Although  the 
calves  may  contract  the  disease  after  birth, 
most  are  protected  by  antibodies  In  the  cow's 
colostrum. 

Drs.  Ward  and  Ushljlma  are  deeply  con- 
cerned that  further  studies  of  the  disease 
may  be  hindered  by  lack  of  research  funds. 
The  early  studies  were  made  possible  by 
money  from  the  Ravalli  County  Research 
Fund. 


A  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATION 
FOR  THE  DEVELOPMENTALLY 
DISABLED 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OP    NEW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  25.  1972 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
House  considers  the  second  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill,  H.R.  14582, 
I  shall  offer  an  amendment  which  would 
increase  by  $8.3  mllUon  the  fiscal  year 
1972  appropriation  under  the  Develop- 
mental Disabilities  Services  Act  (DDSA) , 
the  major  source  of  authorized  but  im- 
appropriated  Federal  funds  to  aid  the 
mentally  retarded. 

Under  DDSA.  States  receive  funds  to 
provide  vital  daily  services  for  the  de- 
velopmentally  disabled — including  vic- 
tims of  cerebral  palsy  and  epilepsy,  as 
well  as  the  retarded— to  train  some  State 
school  patients  to  live  reasonably  nor- 
mal lives  outside  institutions,  and  to 
construct  new  facilities.  DDSA  has  been 
touted  by  the  Congress  and  the  Execu- 
tive as  a  crash  program  to  ease  what 
President  Nixon  called  "the  cruel  bane 
of  retardation."  It  received  an  author- 
ized funding  level  of  $105  million  for  fis- 
cal year  1972.  Last  July,  during  floor 
debate  on  the  appropriations  bill,  the 
House  voted  to  increase  the  Appropria- 
tion Committee's  recommended  level  of 
$16.2  million  to  $30  mlllKm.  Unfortu- 
nately, in  conference  that  figure  was 
reduced  to  $21.7  million. 

The  amount  I  am  proposing  be  added 
in  the  supplemental  appropriation,  $8.3 
million,  represents  the  difference  be- 
tween what  the  House  appropriated  for 
the  program  and  what  was  actually  ap- 
propriated after  the  conferees  cut  back 
the  House  figure.  Thus,  by  adopting  my 
amendment,  the  House  would  be  reas- 
serting its  unswerving  commitment  to 
aiding  the  developmentally  disabled,  but 
would  be  appropriating  no  more  than  it 
originally  approved  last  siunmer.  While 
the  proposed  increase  is  modest,  it  repre- 
sents urgently  needed  money  for  many 
States.  Although  some  might  argue  that 
we  should  wait  until  the  fiscal  year  1973 
appropriation  to  restore  funds  for  the 
program,  we  may  weU  not  reach  a  final 
decision  on  that  funding  for  many 
months.  In  the  meantime,  this  addi- 
tional $8.3  million  would  provide  critical 
assistance  to  several  States  with  "ready- 
to-go"  projects  to  improve  intolerably 
brutal  institutional  conditions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  in  the  midst  of 
a  crisis  in  care  for  the  developmentally 
disabled.  Vivid  news  reports  of  desperate 
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living  conditions  at  Willowbrook  State 
School  for  the  Retarded  In  New  York, 
and  "WiUowbrooks"  through  the  Na- 
tion, have  focused  the  attention  of  many 
Americans  on  the  problem  of  how  to  pro- 
vide good  care  at  these  institutions.  In- 
creasing the  appropriation  for  the  De- 
velopmental Disabilities  Services  Act 
would  help  some  institutions  follow 
through  on  positive  programs  they  are 
prepared  to  implement. 

Further,  the  need  for  supplemoital 
aid  is  discussed  in  a  series  of  letters  I 
have  received  from  directors  of  State 
mental  health  agmcies  from  various 
States,  including:  Illinois,  Kansas,  Lou- 
isiana, New  Jersey.  New  York,  and  Ore- 
gon. I  am  enclosing  below  the  text  of 
those  letters  for  the  Members'  infor- 
mation. In  addition,  last  March  6,  I 
placed  in  the  Record  more  detailed  in- 
formation on  the  serious  funding  prob- 
lems in  this  area.  See  pages  6990-6993. 

I  hope  that  the  Members  will  join  in 
the  debate  and  support  my  amendment. 

The  letters  follow: 

Governor's  Office  of 

Hitman  Resources, 
Chicago.  III.,  April  13. 1972. 
Re:  Developmental  Disabilities  Services  and 

Faculties  Construction  Program 
Hon.  Jonathan  B.  Bingham, 
U.S.  Congressman, 
Cannon  House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Bingham:  Thank  you 
very  much  for  your  recent  letter  regarding 
your  intended  support  for  Increased  reim- 
bursement under  the  Developmental  Disa- 
bilities Act.  We  in  lumois  are  certainly  en- 
couraged by  your  action. 

While  a  detailed  analysis  of  state  needs  is 
underway,  a  prellmmary  analysis  of  grant 
requests  under  the  program  Indicates  that 
we  have  received  grant  applications  totaling 
91,996,163  for  FY  '71  funds  that  overall  to- 
taled H77,lll.  WhUe  this  is  not  a  definitive 
answer  to  your  question.  It  does  indicate  the 
overall  level  of  need  for  Increased  funding 
under  the  Developmental  Disabilities  pro- 
gram. 

More  specific  and  detailed  information  will 
be  forthcoming,  but  I  thought  the  above 
would  be  of  interest  to  you  at  this  point  in 
time. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Arlen  S.  Oottld, 
Executive    Secretary,    Developmental 
Disabilities  Advisory  CouTicil. 


State  Department  of 

Social  Welfare, 
Topeka.  Kans.,  April  4, 1972. 
Hon.  Jonathan  Bingham, 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Bingham:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  March  27  describing  your  intent  to 
increeise  the  Developmental  Disabilities  funds 
to  the  level  authorized  by  Congress. 

In  your  letter  you  asked  for  Information 
that  would  describe  the  crisis  nature  of  care 
for  the  mentally  retarded  as  well  as  pro- 
grams that  would  be  able  to  be  funded  If 
there  were  avaUable  monies.  As  I  have  ear- 
lier reported  to  Mr.  Bob  Oettlngs.  Executive 
Director  of  the  National  Association  of  Co- 
ordinators of  State  Programs  for  the  Men- 
tally Retarded,  I  would  estimate  that  the 
state  of  Kansas  could  very  conservatively  ex- 
pend two  to  three  million  dollars  on  grants 
for  service  expansion  and  service  improve- 
ment for  the  developmentally  disabled.  (We 
are  currently  receiving  $205,408.)  The  state 
could  very  adequately  expend  this  money 
within  our  current  status  of  planning.  We 
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have  severely  curtaUed  applications  for  de- 
velopmental disabilities  funds  as  weU  as  the 
amounts  to  be  made  avaUable  to  these  grant- 
ees because  of  the  limit  on  federal  monies 
being  made  available.  Anything  that  you 
can  do  or  any  efforts  that  you  can  Initiate 
to  have  appropriations  meet  the  congres- 
sional Intent  would  be  appreciated. 

Thank  you  for  your  mterest  In  this  very 
major  problem  faiclng  the  states. 
Sincerely, 

Dennis  E.  Popi", 
Coordinator,    Developmental   Disabili- 
ties Services. 

State  Department  of  Hospitals, 
Division  op  Mental  Retardation, 

Baton  Rouge.  La.,  April  10, 1972. 
Hon.  Jonathan  B.  Bingham, 
23d  District,  New  York, 
Bronx,  New  York 

Dear  Congressman  Bingham:  Your  Inter- 
est in  the  Developmental  Disabilities  BUI  I 
appreciate  very  much.  I  hope  the  following 
information  will  be  helpful  In  your  struggle 
to  Increase  the  appropriation. 

In  Louisiana  we  have  a  weU  developed 
baseline  of  services  for  the  mentally  retarded. 
Crisis  circumstances  develop  because  of  our 
InabUlty  to  expand  the  existing  services  to 
meet  the  total  needs  of  our  citizens. 

We  have  eight  residential  facilities  pro- 
viding care  for  approximately  3900  individ- 
uals. Our  studies  Indicate  that  we  need  at 
least  1500  more  residential  beds  to  take  care 
of  the  needs  of  the  Individuals  who  cannot 
be  adequately  cared  for  in  any  other  fash- 
Ion  except  In  a  residential  faculty.  Otir  mas- 
ter plan  calls  for  the  development  of  our 
existing  schools  to  meet  this  expanding  need 
at  approximately  $10,000  a  bed  construction 
cost.  Our  projected  capljtal  outlay  cost  to 
meet  this  need  would  be  approximately  $15,- 
000,000. 

In  day  care  ccMnmunity  centered  services, 
we  currently  are  servmg  approximately  1400 
people.  Our  projection  estimates  that  we 
should  Increase  this  number  by  at  least 
10,000.  At  present  construction  costs,  we 
spend  approximately  $2,224  per  person  In 
day  care  center  construction.  Consequently, 
to  fuUy  serve  the  projected  10,000  new 
trainees,  our  construction  cost  would  be  ap- 
proximately $22,000,000. 

Operational  cost  In  residential  care  In 
Louisiana  averages  $4,900  per  mdividual.  An 
additional  1500  residents  would  mcrease  our 
present  operational  budget  of  approximately 
$20,000,000  by  $7,350,000. 

The  cost  of  day  care  \n  Louisiana  amounts 
to  approximately  $2,000  per  student  per  year. 
An  Increase  of  10.000  partlcipsmts  In  this 
program  would  elevate  our  operational  cost 
by  $20,000,000. 

We  could  not,  of  course,  handle  such  a 
massive  expansion  in  any  one  year.  However, 
graduated  over  a  five  year  period,  we  could 
successfully  abstx'b  such  growth  if  the  funds 
were  avaUable. 

High  on  our  priority  is  the  need  for  a  com- 
prehensive multidlscipllnary  diagnostic,  eval- 
uation, and  training  center.  Our  HEW  region 
Is  the  only  region  in  the  United  States  that 
does  not  operate  a  university  affiliated  facil- 
ity designed  to  achieve  the  diagnostic,  evalu- 
ation, and  traming  services  mentioned  above. 
At  this  time,  however,  LSU  Medical  School 
is  ready  to  launch  such  a  program. 

Authorization  for  the  development  of  such 
a  service  has  been  approved  by  the  LSU 
Board  of  Trustees;  consultant  planning  serv- 
ices have  been  retained;  an  architect  has 
been  employed;  the  building  site  is  already 
available.  Consequently,  if  federal  funds  were 
available  at  this  time,  the  construction  of 
this  facility  could  begin  Immediately.  Plan- 
nmg  estimates  are  that  the  construction  cost 
would  amount  to  $5,278,000.  It  Is  also  esti- 
mated that  the  annual  operational  cost  of 
the  faculty  wovUd  be  $1,445,000. 

The  above  mentioned  circumstances  and 
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program  needs  constitute  my  Idea  of  *ur 
crisis  needs  In  Louisiana.  Additional  servl  es. 
such  as  communllty  centered  group  hor  les 
sheltered  workshops,  parent  counseling  i  Jid 
training  programs,  home  health  aides,  i  pe 
clal  recreation  programs,  half-way  boi  les, 
foUow-up  and  follow-along  services,  will  ]  ro- 
vlde  needed  support  programs  to  round  out 
our  comprehensive  service. 

It  Is  difficult  to  place  an  accurate  ;oet 
flgwe  on  the  total  package.  However,  w<  do 
have,  besides  the  dlagnoetlc  and  evalua  Ion 
center  at  LSU  Medical  School,  at  least  ui< 
other  million  dollars  worth  of  construe  Ion 
and  program  activity  which  could  be  a  ;tl- 
vated  Immediately  If  funds  were  avails  jle. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  besides  the  i  »1- 
dentlal  and  day  care  service  needs  deecr)  sed 
above,  we  can  meaningfully  utilize  a  m  nl- 
mum  of  one  half  million  dollars  per  yea  •  of 
federal  funds  In  developing  and  Impro'  Ing 
the  supportive  servlcea  that  were  also  allti  led 
to  in  the  preceding  paragraphs. 

I  hope  this  Informat'on  will   be  help  tul. 
If  you  think  I  can  provide  other  asslsta  ice, 
please  do  not  hesitate  to  request  It. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Otto  P.  Estes, 
Commissioner.   Division  of   Mental    Re- 
tardation. 

State  of  New  Jerset, 
Developmental  DisABn.mES  Council, 

Trenton.  N.J.,  April  3.  197  . 
Hon.  Jonathan  B.  Bingham, 
Congressman,     23d      District.     New      Y  rk. 
Bronx.  New  York 

Deak  Rkphesentative  Bingham:  Th  ink 
you  for  your  letter  of  March  27,  1972.  I  am 
delighted  to  learn  of  your  intent  to  offer  an 
amendment  Increasing  monies  available  to 
the  states  under  P.L.  91-617.  As  you  li  dl- 
cate,  present  appropriations  for  fiscal  ;  ear 
1972  equal  only  about  one-fifth  of  Lhe 
amount  authorized  by  the  Congreae.  Ol  vl- 
ously,  to  have  the  Act  fully  funded  wo  ild 
provide  immeasurable  benefit  to  all  of  :he 
states,  including  New  Jersey,  and  to  the 
many  mentally  retarded,  cerebral  palsied  ind 
epileptic  citizens  and  their  families.  E  iren 
without  f lUl  funding,  any  supplemental  in- 
crease In  appropriations  over  and  above  Jthe 
present  level  would  provide  proportionate 
assistance  In  meeting  dire  needs.  Therefore, 
may  I  take  this  opportunity  to  congrati  late 
you  on  your  efforts  In  this  regard.  I  wl  ,  of 
course,  be  happy  to  be  of  any  assistance  :  can 
to  you. 

New  Jersey  Is  only  now  In  the  proce  «  of 
receiving  applications  for  fiscal  year  1972 
E>evelopmental  Disabilities  funds  and,  ion- 
sequently.  I  cannot  give  you  a  concise  ndl- 
catlon  as  to  the  exact  funding  level  of  j  rej- 
ects "ready  to  go"  at  the  present  time.  I  ow- 
ever,  for  fiscal  1971,  applications  for  D.Dp.A. 
monies  within  New  Jersey  totaled  nearv  92 
million.  Just  about  evenly  divided  between 
service  and  construction  programs.  When  one 
considers  the  facts  that  potential  appUc  nts 
were  very  much  aware  of  the  very  lira  ted 
nature  of  available  1971  funds  (Just  sllg  itly 
over  $300,000)  and  that  the  Act  Itself  was 
new  at  the  time  applications  were  soUc  ted 
(meaning  that  many  projects  were  air  ost 
but  not  quite  ready  to  go  and,  thus,  did  not 
apply),  one  can  assume  that  the  leve;  at 
funds  that  covild  be  used  If  available  for 
fiscal  year  1972  should  be  somewhere  In  the 
neighborhood  of  93  million,  for  New  Je  sey 
alone.  Further,  these  figpures  reflect  only  the 
need  of  the  private  sector  and  local  govi  m- 
ment  within  the  State. 

LAtest  available  estimates  from  8  ate 
agencies  regarding  construction  of  facU  ties 
fundable  under  D.D.S.A.  guidelines  are  veil 
In  excess  of  9100  million.  Thus,  It  Is  obv  oua 
that  even  New  Jersey's  share  of  a  1  ally 
funded  D.D.S.A.  program  would  be  slg  nlf- 
Icantly  Insufficient  to  meet  the  total  r  eed. 
It  Is  even  more  obvious  how  far  shor    of 
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meeting  that   need   Is  the   current  level   of 
funding. 

I  hope  that  this  Information  will  b«  useful 
to  you  and  that  you  will  not  hesitate  to  let 
me  know  If  there  is  anything  else  I  can 
provide  for  you.  I  look  forward  to  hearing 
of  the  results  of  your  efforts. 
Best  wishes. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Catherine  Rowan, 
Executive  Director. 

State  or  New  York,  Depart- 
MKNT  op  Mental  Hygiene,  Di- 
vision op  Mental  Retardation 
AND  Chiloren's  Services, 

Albany,  N.Y..  AprU  3. 1972. 
Hon.  Jonathan  B.  Bingham, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Bingham:  Thank  you 
for  the  opportunity  to  assist  you  In  support 
of  additional  funding  for  the  Developmental 
Disabilities  Services  and  Facilities  Construc- 
tion Program. 

I  have  attached  a  copy  of  the  document 
which  the  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene 
Issued  on  February  8  on  the  current  status 
of  our  mental  retardation  programs.  This 
presents  a  fairly  up-to-date  picture  of  the 
crisis  situation  for  the  mentally  retarded 
In  New  York  State  and  this,  together,  with 
the  media  coverage  of  both  WUlowbrook  and 
Letchworth  should  give  you  a  complete  sum- 
mary of  the  problem. 

As  you  probably  know.  New  York  State 
has  a  £>evelopmental  Disabilities  Act  allot- 
ment of  91.4  million  for  1972.  We  received 
105  applications  requesting  an  estimated 
910.4  Million.  These  applications  are  now 
before  the  New  York  State  Advisory  Council 
for  consideration. 

The  Council  will  be  able  to  approve  only 
about  twenty-five  of  the  105  applications, 
leaving  80  disapproved  toUUlng  about  99 
million.  Of  course,  some  of  the  80  applica- 
tions would  not  be  approved  by  the  Coun- 
cil because  of  low  priority  target  groups  or 
for  technical  and  quality  reasons.  However, 
assuming  an  outright  disapproval  rate  of  25 
percent,  we  would  still  have  60  applications 
which  could  be  seriously  considered  for 
funding  for  an  additional  96.75  MUUon. 

We  estimate  that  the  total  number  of  de- 
velopmentally  disabled  In  New  York  State  Is 
about  760,000.  Our  current  1972  allocation  of 
91.4  Million  doesn't  even  give  us  an  average 
of  92  to  spend  on  each  developmentally  dis- 
abled citizen. 

All  of  us  here  In  the  Department  of  Mental 
Hygiene  appreciate  your  efforts  In  the  House 
to  provide  much-needed  assistance  to  the  de- 
velopmentally disabled  in  New  York  State 
and  throughout  the  country.  We  feel  that 
the  Intent  of  the  Developmental  Disabilities 
Act  to  provide  a  coordinated  system  of  serv- 
ices to  the  developmentally  disabled  Is  ex- 
tremely vital  and  hope  that  the  level  of 
funding  can  be  Increased  to  reflect  the  Im- 
portance of  the  Act. 

Please  contact  me  If  I  can  give  you  further 
Information  or  assistance. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Donald  L.  Hanson. 
Director,  Bureau  of  Developmental  Dis- 
abilities Services. 

Mental  Health  Division, 
r'zpartment  op  human  resources. 

Salem,  Oreg.,  March  30,  1972. 
Hon.  Jonathan  B.  Bingham, 
Representative,  23d  District,  New  York,  133 
Cannon  House  Office  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
Dear  Representative  Bingham:  It  is  with 
a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm  that  we  respond 
to  your  March  27  letter  requesting  Informa- 
tion about  Developmental  Disabilities  (Pub- 
lic Law  91-^17)  Programs  In  Oregon. 


April  25,  1972 


The  enclosed  Information  should  give  you 
sufficient  Indication  as  to  the  need  for  addi- 
tional funds  for  programs  and  services.  Here 
In  Oregon  during  1971-72,  we  have  been  able 
to  provide  programs  for  over  1,600  develop- 
mentally  disabled  Individuals  through  four- 
teen (14)  service  projects.  But  as  indicated 
below,  we  have  not  even  "touched  the  sur^ 
face"  In  adequately  providing  the  kinds  or 
services  needed  for  each  disabled  Individual. 

In  1971.  forty-nine  (49)  applications  were 
received,  totaling  approximately  91.569,873. 
Of  the  49,  only  14  were  able  to  receive  fund- 
ing because  of  the  limited  allocation  In  Ore- 
gon. Enclosed  Is  a  list  of  the  49  projects  sub- 
mitting "Letters  of  Intent",  plus  a  list  of  the 
14  projects  actually  funded.  I  am  also  en- 
closing a  total  budgetary  report  of  expendi- 
tures from  Fiscal  Year  1971-72,  including  the 
amount  available  to  fund  new  projects  dur- 
ing 1972-73. 

It  Is  hoped  that  the  enclosed  Infonnatlon 
can  be  of  some  benefit  In  your  attempt  to  In- 
cresLse  Developmental  Disabilities  Services 
funding  through  the  Supplemental  Appro- 
priations Act  for  1972. 

If  we  can  be  of  further  assistance  please 
feel  free  to  contact  us. 
Cordially  yours, 

Robert  Shook. 
Coordinator,   Community  Mental 
Retardation  Services. 


SURVEYING  THE  YOUNG  VOTER 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  SANDMAN 

OP  NEW   JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday.  April  25,  1972 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  highly 
valuable  peek  into  the  thinking  of  yoiing 
Americans  today  is  provided  in  the  re- 
sults of  my  recent  Young  Voter  Opinion 
Survey. 

In  mid-March,  I  posed  10  questions  to 
nearly  2,500  young  men  and  women  in 
my  congressional  district  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  20.  They  are  the  newly 
enfranchised  citizens. 

So  far,  though  returns  are  still  coming 
in  dally,  667  questionnaires  have  been  re- 
turned to  me.  I  am  told  that  this  is  one  of 
the  largest  polls  of  this  age  group  on  na- 
tional issues  since  the  25th  amendment 
was  ratified. 

To  me  at  least,  the  results  are  most  re- 
assuring. For  example,  the  tabulations 
show  that  88  percent  oppose  forced  bus- 
ing: 86  percent  say  18-  to  21-year-olds 
should  be  legally  treated  as  adults:  76 
percent  favor  voluntary  prayer  in  pub- 
lic schools:  72  percent  would  be  willing 
to  pay  more  for  products  and  utilities 
that  are  virtually  pollution-free;  66  per- 
cent oppose  Federal  deficit  spending;  61 
percent  think  foreign  aid  should  be  dras- 
tically reduced;  60  percent  feel  the  Pres- 
ident's recent  China  trip  was  worth- 
while; and  50  percent  say  the  United  Na- 
tions is  not  "an  effective  peacekeeping 
organization." 

I  thought  it  was  interesting  that  the 
highest  degree  of  uncertainty  was  on  the 
issue  of  the  President's  trip  to  China:  22 
percent  said  they  are  not  certain  the  trip 
was  worthwhile. 

The  complete  tabulation  of  results  fol- 
low: 
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1972    YOUNG  VOTER  OPINION  SURVEY-TABULATION  OF  RESULTS 
(Conducted  by  U.S.  Repres«nUtiv«  Chiiles  W.  Sjndnwn,  Jr.,  2d  District:  Atlantic,  Cape  May.  Cumberland,  and  Salem  Counties,  N J.| 

(In  perccnti 


Yes 


No      Not  sure 


I  Do  you  tavor  forced  busing  o(  children  away  from  their 
neiihborhood  schools  to  achieve  a  rKial  balance? 

2.  Now  That  they  have  the  right  to  vote  should  18-  to  20- 

yeer-olds  be  leplly  treated  as  adults  for  the  purposes 
of  conf rKts,  law  enforcement  etc.?- 

3.  Would  you  favor  a  constitutional  amendment  to  allow 

voluntary  prayer  in  public  schools? 

4  Should  the  Federal  Government  be  allowed  to  spend 
mora  than  it  takes  from  tanation? 

5.  Do  you  lee!  the  United  Nations  is  an  effective  peace- 
keeping organiialion? :- -.-..- - 

6  Would  you  be  willing  to  pay  more  for  products  and  utili- 
ties if  they  were  virtually  pollution-free? 

7.  Do  you  feel  President  Nixon's  recent  China  trip  was 

worthwhile? — ::---Li-- 

8.  Do  you  think  foreign  aid  should  be  drastically  reduced?.. 


86 

5 

9 

76 

17 

7 

17 

66 

17 

30 

50 

20 

72 

16 

12 

60 
61 

18 
23 

22 
16 

9.  To  express  your  views,  have  you  ever  written  to: 

(a)  Your  mayor  or  other  local  official? 

(b)  Your  county  freeholders? 

(c)  Your  Slate  senator  or  assemblyman? , 

(d)  Your  Congressman  or  Senator? 

10.  If  you  have  formed  an  opinion  already,  how  wouid  you 
rate  the  performance  of: 


(a)  President  Nixon? 

(b)  Vice  President  Agnew?... 

(c)  U.S.  Senator  Williams?... 

(d)  U.S.  Senator  Case? 

(e)  Congressman  Sandman?. 


Yes 

No   Not  sure 

12 

88 

8 

92 

20 

80 

24 

76  -  . 

Great 

Good 

Poor 

NAi 

12 

56 

6 

6 

8 

32 

47 

13 

6 

46 

12 

36 

8 

46 

14 

32 

17 

53 

11 

19 

>  Na— No  opinion  given. 


MYSTERIOUS  MOON 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  25,  1972 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  Astronauts  Young,  Duke,  and  Mat- 
tingly  have  explored  the  moon  during 
this  past  week,  I  believe  all  America  and 
the  world  have  shared  their  excitement 
and  exalted  in  their  achievements.  As  we 
near  the  end  of  the  Apollo  program  with 
our  astronauts  safely  on  their  way  home, 
the  words  of  the  editorial  of  the  New 
York  Times  of  April  24  have  a  special  sig- 
nificance. Many  of  the  mysteries  of  the 
moon  have  been  unlocked,  yet  to  be  re- 
placed with  other  more  significant  ques- 
tions. Certainly  as  this  provocative  edi- 
torial points  out,  we  need  to  find  the 
means  to  make  not  only  near  space,  but 
also  the  moon  more  permanent  use.  The 
editorial  follows: 

Mtstbkious  Moon 

Even  before  astronauts  Young  and  Duke 
blasted  off  the  moon  last  night,  scientific 
analysis  of  some  results  of  their  mission  bad 
already  begun.  It  will  take  many  months  and 
even  years  before  the  full  harvest  of  ApoUo 
16's  scientific  contribution  ts  In.  But  even 
now  there  ts  much  material  for  scientists  to 
analyze.  It  is  Information  made  avaUable  by 
the  superb  television  pictures  received  here 
on  earth,  by  the  verbal  descriptions  of  the 
astronauts  and  by  the  data  radioed  back  to 
this  planet  from  the  varlovis  automatic  sen- 
sors placed  on  the  lunar  surface. 

A  preliminary  conclusion  must  be  that  in 
some  Important  ways  the  moon  is  now  even 
more  mysterious,  even  harder  to  understand, 
than  it  was  before  Apollo  16  took  off.  The  ad- 
ditional knowledge  of  lunar  conditions 
available  from  last  weekend's  exploration  in- 
dicates that  the  reality  of  the  moon's  origin 
and  history  Is  even  more  complex  than  previ- 
ous theories  had  assumed. 

Most  NASA  geologists,  for  example,  were 
given  rude  shocks  by  the  reports  Young  and 
Duke  sent  back  of  the  kinds  of  rocks  they 
were  finding  on  their  excursions.  The  ge- 
ologists haul  expected  many  of  these  rocks 
to  be  crystalline  In  character  and  billions 
of  years  old.  reflecting  what  was  anticipated 
to  be  the  long,  undisturl^ed  history  of  the 
Descartes  region's  terrain.  But  Instead,  Toung 
and  Duke  reported  finding  mainly  rocks  of 
the  l>reccla  type,  in  effect  aggregates  of  pre- 
existing rocks,  aggregates  whose  heterogene- 
ous mineral  composition  testified  they  had 


been  through  major  convulsions  and  were 
much  changed  from  their  original  state.  Why 
was  the  dominant  view  of  the  NASA  geol- 
ogists wrong  and  what  are  the  implications 
of  this  error? 

Even  stranger  and  more  provocative  are 
the  Orion  crew's  measurements  of  the  local 
magnetism  in  the  area  they  explored.  Toung 
and  Duke  reported  the  highest  measure- 
ments of  magnetism  ever  recorded  on  the 
moon,  thus  further  challenging  the  many 
theories  based  on  the  assumption  the  moon 
has  virtually  no  magnetic  field.  Most  unex- 
pected. Young  and  Duke  found  evidence  of 
opposite  magnetic  polarities  at  different 
points  In  the  area  they  traversed.  This  raises 
the  possibility  that  on  the  moon,  as  on  earth, 
adjoining  areas  soUdlfied  in  different  geo- 
logical periods,  recording  different  polarities 
of  lunar  magnetism  that  existed  In  succes- 
sive epochs.  If  confirmed,  this  variation  of 
magnetic  polarity  in  different  lunar  rocks 
could  become  another  powerful  tool  for 
probing  that  mysterious  planet's  history. 

All  the  present  evidence,  in  short.  Is  that 
Apollo  16  Is  returning  very  rich  scientific 
dividends.  And  the  new  mysteries  last  week- 
end's explorers  uncovered  only  add  to  the 
fascination  and  Importance  of  the  study  of 
the  moon  through  manned  and  unmanned 
rockets  sent  there  In  the  years  and  decades 
ahead. 

Nobody  who  watched  those  two  happy  and 
efficient  explorers,  astronauts  Toung  and 
Duke,  at  work  on  the  lunar  surface  can  doubt 
that  the  moon  offers  huge  scope  for  men  In 
the  future.  When  wUl  some  far-sighted 
statesman  take  the  Initiative  of  caklUng  the 
nations  of  the  world  together  to  begin  plan- 
ning the  vast  cooperative  long-term  lunar 
exploration  and  settlement  project  that  the 
ApoUo  successes  to  date  have  shown  Is 
needed? 


RULING  GREEK  JUNTA  IMPLICATED 
IN  ITALIAN  TERRORIST  ACTIVITY 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  25,  1972 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental  gen- 
ocide on  over  1,600  American  prisoners 
of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  CALiroRinA 
IN  THE   HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  25.  1972 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  commend  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
on  April  5.  The  article  reveals  that  the 
present  fascist  government  of  Greece, 
about  which  I  have  commented  many 
times,  has  been  found  to  be  exporting 
their  brand  of  political  oppression  to 
neighbor  nations.  "Riis  is  especially  in- 
teresting, because  the  present  admin- 
istration, by  way  of  Justification  and 
excuse,  has  in  the  past  contended  that 
one  of  the  reasons  our  coimtry  could  sup- 
port fascism  in  Greece  was  that  it  was 
a  contained  political  culture — that  the 
leaders  of  the  oppressive  regime  were 
content  to  tyrannize  Just  the  Greek  peo- 
ple and  would  not  attempt  to  cause  in- 
ternational political  havoc  by  exporting 
their  politics  of  depotism. 

Now,  however,  the  knowledge  that  the 
Greek  Government  appears  to  be  dis- 
rupting the  political  stability  of  other 
European  nations  places  that  adminis- 
tration argjiment  under  some  doubt.  The 
fact  that  Italy  is  our  NATO  ally  makes 
the  situation  even  more  serious. 

The  article  follows : 
RnuNc  Obeek  Junta  Implicated  in  Italian 
Terrorist  Acrivmr 
(By  Claire  Sterling) 

Rome.  April  4. — There  Is  Increasing  evi- 
dence that  the  ruling  military  Junta  In 
Greece  has  been  helping  to  finance  and  train 
an  underground  fascist-terrorist  network 
operating  in  Italy  for  about  four  years. 

Rumors  circulating  for  some  time  to  this 
effect  gained  substance  last  week  when  three 
Italian  fascists  were  Indicted  for  a  series  of 
bombings  which  had  previously  been  blamed 
on  left-wing  anarchists  here. 

At  least  one  of  the  three  had  been  in  close 
touch  with  the  Greek  Junta  since  April.  1968, 
when  he  organized  a  visit  of  51  Italian  fas- 
cists to  Athens  at  the  Junta's  expense. 

Since  his  arrest,  a  good  deal  of  incriminat- 
ing evidence  has  come  to  light  about  regular 
visits  to  Italy  by  Junta  emissaries,  consign- 
ments of  money  and  the  organization  of  a 
training  camp  somewhere  in  Greece  for  Ital- 
ian "Black  Revolutionaries." 
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The  disclosure  that  the  Greek  coloneldhave 
been  meddling  in  Italian  affairs  might  have 
shocked  Italians  more  were  they  not  r  ellng 
from  BO  many  other  shocks  already,  li  elud- 
ing the  mysterious  death  of  Milan's  m;  lllon 
aire  publisher,  Otanglacocm  Feltrlnell: ,  and 
discoveries  by  police.  Indicating  tha ;  the 
country  Is  honeycombed  with  heavily  irme<l 
rightist  and  leftist  guerrilla  groups. 

CONruSION    PREVAILS 

The  fact  that  In  one  Instance  both  fakclsts 
and  anarchists  are  presently  In  Jail  fc  '  the 
same  bombing — the  one  that  killed  16  deople 
In  a  Milan  bank  in  December,  196(  — haa 
Inevitably  added  to  the  prevailing  con:  usion 
here  during  Italy's  tense  campaign  foi  next 
month's  parliamentary  elections. 

Italians  have  been  passionately  d  i^lded 
about  the  guilt  or  Innocence  of  the  ana  cblst 
railway  worker,  Pietro  Valpreda,  whc  was 
arrested  for  the  Milan  bombing,  on  th<  frail 
testimony  of  a  single  witness,  now  lead. 
Valpreda  is  still  being  held  In  prison  even 
after  the  Indictment  of  the  three  fascls  s  for 
the  Milan  bombing.  I 

Rather  crsrptically,  the  fsisclsts  are  aciused 
only  of  "promoting,  financing  and  org  Lnlz- 
Ing"  the  Milan  bombing.  It  remains  t  3  be 
seen  whether  the  anarchist  Valpreda  wl  II  be 
charged  with  carrying  out  their  orders. 

Either  way,  there  Is  little  doubt  that  the 
three  arrested  fascists  were  up  to  their  r  scks 
In  a  plot  to  generate  the  kind  of  fear  and 
disorder  which  might  open  the  way  f  ir  a 
right-wing  dictatorship.  I 

sicarr  mcetino  I 

Tape-recorded  telephone  conversat  ons 
prove  that  they  decided  on  a  nationwide  v  ave 
of  terrorism  at  a  secret  meeting  in  Padu  ,  In 
April,  1969.  Since  that  meeting,  there  I  ave 
been  nearly  250  bombings  up  and  down  the 
Italian  peninsula,  about  half  of  which  are 
thought  to  have  been  of  fascist  origin. 

The  specific  part  played  by  these  three  vas 
pinned  down  by  an  Intrepid  magistrate  rho 
Insisted  on  looking  into  the  matter  long  a  'ter 
It  was  presumed  closed.  He  discovered  the 
supplier  from  whom  one  of  the  three  lad 
bought  50  timers  of  the  kind  used  to  sei  off 
the  Milan  bank  bomb. 

All  three  men — Pino  Rautl,  Giovanni  >  en- 
tura  and  Franco  Freda — were  already  In  Jail 
when  this  last  charge  was  laid  against  tt  em. 
Ventura  and  Freda  had  been  arrested  for 
bombing  the  Milan  fair  and  railroad  sta  Ion 
in  April.  1969  and  for  several  train  bomb  ngs 
the  following  August. 

Rautl,  evidently  a  much  hlgher-ranl  ing 
leader  In  the  movement,  was  Imprisoned  iast 
December  for  trying  to  reconstitute  Mu  we- 
ll nl's  Fascist  Party,  which  Is  outlawed  In 
Italy  whereas  the  neo-fascist  Italian  8<  clal 
Movement  (MSI)  is  not. 

The  three  men  are  not  common  th  igs. 
They  might  Indeed  be  called  uncomi  aon 
thugs  In  that  each.  In  his  way,  has  Intel  iec- 
tual    pretensions. 

Rautl,  a  former  editor  of  the  rlght-\  Ing 
Rome  dally  II  Tempo,  once  wrote  a  wl  [ely 
circulated  book  called  "Red  Hands  on  the 
Armed  Forces." 

Ventura  and  Freda  own  bookshops,  In 
Trevlso  and  Padua  respectively,  and  he 
latter  In  the  particular  prides  himself  on 
being  an  Ideologue  not  Just  for  his  ai  tl- 
Semltlc  theories  but  for  having  Inven  ^ed 
something  he  calls  "Nazi-Maoism." 

It  Is  Impossible  to  say  how  far  these  Ind  ct- 
ments  may  cut  Into  what  was  expected  to 
be  a  large  neo-fascist  party  vote  In  ;he 
coming  May  7  elections.  But  the  dent  Is 
bound  to  be  sizeable. 

Freda  was  expelled  from  the  party  10 
years  ago  for  "Ideological  Indiscipline." 

LAW  AND  OKOER   PARTY 

"His  position  on  the  Jewish  probl  aa 
left  us  no  option,"  a  spokesman  for  he 
party's  Padua  branch  says. 
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R»utl,  however.  Is  not  only  a  member  of 
the  party's  national  executive  but  a  candi- 
date In  these  elections. 

A  candidate  like  blm  could  hardly  Improve 
the  "new"  Image,  carefully  drawn  and  expen- 
sively publicized,  of  the  neo-fascist  party  as 
"the"  party  of  law  and  order. 

Party  strategists  had  considered  this  Im- 
age Indispensable  because  Italy  for  all  Its 
rolling  political  and  economic  ailments,  Is 
clearly  not  ready  for  fascism. 

The  temptation  to  swing  right  Is  un- 
doubtedly strong,  among  many  workers  as 
well  as  In  the  middle  class  and  aristocracy. 
The  country  Is  now  In  the  second  year  of 
Its  worst  economic  recession  since  the  war, 
with  unemployment  well  over  a  million,  In- 
-dustrlal  production  stUl  falling  and  net 
Investment  down  by  18.4  per  cent  In  the 
last  year. 

In  addition,  a  lO-year  experiment  In 
moderately  progressive  government  by  a 
center-left  coalition  has  ended  in  Ignomini- 
ous collapse.  And  militant  leftists  have  been 
doing  their  best  to  bear  out  the  rightists' 
argument  that  without  the  far  right  the 
country  Is  ungovernable. 

FASCISM    UNLIKELY 

Nevertheless,  as  the  influential  La  Stampa 
of  Turin  observed,  Italy  In  1972  does  not 
have  the  depressed  social  structure  of  Spain 
In  1936  or  Greece  in  1967. 

Nobody  would  seriously  compare  Its  polit- 
ical and  economic  pressures  today  to  the 
strains  prevailing  after  World  War  I,  which 
led  to  Mussolini's  march  on  Rome.  Most 
commentators  believe  that  the  great  mass 
of  present-day  Italian  voters  would  be  re- 
pelled by  open  violence. 

Such  Interest  as  they  are  taking  now  In 
the  neo-fascist  party  would  seem  In  good 
part  to  be  the  result  of  a  desire  to  believe 
that  the  party  isn't  as  bad  as  It  seems. 

So  far  as  the  elections  are  concerned,  the 
Identification  of  political  convicts  like  Rautl, 
Ventura  and  Freda  with  the  neo-fascist 
party  has  been  a  godsend  to  the  Christian 
Democrats  in  particular. 

CHRISTIAN    DEMOCRATS 

A  month  ago,  they  were  expecting  the 
party  to  double  Its  vote,  mostly  at  their  ex- 
pense, and  come  back  to  parliament  with  50 
deputies. 

Now  that  the  uglier  side  of  the  neo-fascist 
party  has  been  exposed  to  public  view,  there 
Is  something  like  euphoria  in  Christian 
Democratic   circles. 

At  the  very  least,  they  say,  they  should  win 
back  much  of  the  electoral  gpround  they  lost 
to  the  neofasclsts  In  last  June's  administra- 
tive elections. 

At  best,  since  they  are  busily  remaking 
their  own  image  as  a  rightward-looklng 
party  of  law  and  order,  they  might  even  hope 
to  win  It  all  back  and  possibly  even  more. 
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CROATIAN  REPRESSION 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  25.  1972 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  con- 
stituents in  my  district  of  Croatian  an- 
cestry have  called  to  my  attention  the 
current  repression  in  Croatia  perpe- 
trated by  the  Government  of  Yugoslavia 
since  early  this  year.  This  distressing 
development  is  the  result  of  events  in 
Croatia  over  the  last  few  months  in  sup- 
port of  cultural,  economic,  and  political 
equality  of  the  Croatian  Republic  in 
Yugoslavia. 


The  scholarship  and  reputable  Croa- 
Uan  Academy  of  America  issued  a  state- 
ment on  January  29,  1972  at  the  annual 
general  assembly  of  the  academy  in  New 
York  City  condemning  this  repression  of 
the  Croatian  people. 

At  this  point,  I  wish  to  insert  the 
academy's  statement  calling  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues : 

Croatian  Academy  Condemns  Terror  in 
Croatia 
The  Croatian  Academy  of  America  is 
deeply  dUtressed  by  the  developments 
which  have  been  taking  place  In  Croatia  In 
the  last  few  months,  and  especially  since 
December  1971.  According  to  reports  of  for- 
eign corres|>ondent8  and  accounts  In  the 
government  controlled  press  of  Yugoslavia, 
it  Is  possible  to  establish  the  following  facts: 
The  drastic  measures  carried  out  by  the 
President  of  Yugoslavia,  with  the  support  of 
the  mUltary  and  the  police,  were  aimed  at 
the  destruction  of  the  liberalizing  forces  In 
the  government  of  the  Socialist  Republic  of 
Croatia  which  were  acting  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  Yugoslav  constitution  as  it  has 
recently  been  amended  to  Insure  greater 
freedom  to  Individuals  and  to  the  Croatian 
nation  as  a  whole.  Following  these  political 
changes,  the  destruction  of  the  cultural  life 
of  the  Croatian  people  has  been  ordered. 

Under  the  guise  of  a  struggle  against 
Croatian  "nationalism",  "separatism",  "class 
enemies",  "rotten  liberalism",  and  "coun- 
ter-revolutionary forces",  the  full  force  of 
the  total  lUrlan  state  has  been  unleashed 
once  again  to  crush  the  aspirations  and  the 
rights  of  the  Republic  of  Croatia  and  Its 
people  by  repression  renUnlscent  of  the 
post-war  Stalinist  period  in  East  Central 
Europe. 

The  federal  government  In  Belgrade  and 
the  new  government  of  the  Socialist  Repub- 
lic of  Croatia  are  seeking  to  achieve  these 
objectives  by  Ulegal  and  violent  means,  a 
fact  which  Is  clearly  Illustrated  by  the  fol- 
lowing Instances : 

The  government  has  accused  the  Croatian 
University  In  Zagreb  with  Its  extensions  In 
Rljeka.  Zadar.  and  Split,  and  Its  students 
and  professors,  of  "counter-revolutionary" 
activities.  The  president  of  the  University 
Is  facing  dismissal;  the  student  pro-rector 
has  been  imprisoned  together  with  a  num- 
ber of  professors  and  several  hundred  stu- 
dents. Many  of  those  Imprisoned  have  been 
beaten  and  abused  by  the  police. 

Matlca  Hrvatska.  the  venerable  Croatian 
cultural  institution  dating  back  130  years, 
has  been  placed  under  police  control,  and 
most  of  Its  local  branches  have  been  dis- 
solved. Several  of  Matlca's  periodical  pubU- 
catlons,  notably  the  Hrvatskl  TJednlk,  have 
been  suppressed.  Most  of  the  members  of 
Matlca's  board  have  been  Imprisoned  and  are 
facing  trial  on  trumped-up  charges  of  trea- 
son. Similarly,  numerous  other  Croatian  In- 
tellectual and  student  publications  have  been 
banned,  such  as  Hrvatsko  Sveuclllste,  Hrvat- 
skl Goepodarskl  List.  TLO.  IstarskI  Moealk, 
Praxis,  and  others.  The  directors  of  Skolska 
Knjlga,  the  publishing  house  for  Croatian 
school  textbooks,  have  been  removed,  and 
textbooks  in  Croatian  history  and  culture 
have  actually  been  burned. 

Editors  and  writers  of  a  number  of  mass 
circulation  publications  have  been  ousted  by 
the  police  In  total  disregard  of  legal  proce- 
dures. Among  these  are  the  editor-ln-chlef  of 
the  principal  Croatian  mass-circulation 
weekly,  VJesnlk  U  Srljedu,  and  several  of  Its 
editorial  writers,  along  with  many  of  the 
writers  and  editors  of  the  principal  Zagreb 
daUy,  VJesnlk. 

Hundreds  of  other  Individuals,  Including 
writers,  economists,  educators,  and  Journal- 
ists, have  been  purged  and/or  arrested.  This 
purge  constitutes,  in  all  probability,  the  most 
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systematic  attack  on  the  intellectual  elite  of 
the  Croatian  people  In  blst(»7. 

All  of  this  has  been  done  by  brutal  police 
methods  and  in  total  disregard  of  the  legal 
obligations  undertaken  by  Yugoslavia  as  a 
signatory  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, in  violation  of  Its  Constitution  which 
guarantees  national  and  civil  rights,  and  In 
blatant  disrespect  of  the  basic  human  free- 
doms of  thought,  opinion  and  expression, 
and  peaceful  assembly  and  association,  as 
proclaimed  In  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights. 

History,  however,  teaches  that  political 
questions  cannot  be  permanently  solved  by 
oppression,  terror,  and  suppression  of  basic 
human  rights.  On  the  contrary,  such  meth- 
ods lead  to  further  conflict  and  are  censured 
by  world  opinion. 

The  Croatian  people,  like  all  other  nations, 
have  an  Inalienable  right  to  national  self- 
determination  and  statehood,  recognized  by 
the  present  Yugoslav  Constitution,  but  de- 
nied the  Croatian  people  In  actuality.  Police 
terror  and  repression  will  only  strengthen  the 
resistance  of  the  Croatian  people  and  their 
firm  resolve  to  achieve  their  legitimate  na- 
tional sovereignty. 

The  Croatian  Academy  of  America  feels 
Impelled  to  speak  out  on  the  tragic  develop- 
ments In  Croatia.  We  do  so  not  only  as  an 
association  of  Americans  of  Croatian  descent, 
but  also  as  members  of  the  academic  com- 
munity who  protest  against  the  crass  sup- 
pression of  the  cultural  life,  the  national 
self-determination,  and  the  human  rights  of 
the  Croatian  people. 

We,  therefore,  call  on  the  academic  com- 
munity and  public  to  protest  the  persecution 
and  arrest  of  hundreds  of  Croatian  profes- 
sors and  students  and  demand  their  imme- 
diate release.  We  also  appeal  to  our  American 
academic  colleagues  to  help  us  In  our  de- 
mand for  the  restoration  of  constlutlonal 
liberties  and  Individual  and  national  rights 
in  Croatia. 


ALASKA  PIPELINE 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  25,  1972 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  my 
colleagues  who  are  concerned  with  the 
trans-Alaska  pipeline  issue  may  find  the 
following  editorial,  which  appeared  In 
the  New  York  Times  on  April  21,  of  In- 
terest. The  editorial  follows: 
Alaska  Pipeline 

Probably  the  most  documented  case,  as 
far  as  the  environment  Is  concerned,  ever 
made  against  the  proposed  Trans-Alaska  oil 
pipeline  Is  contained  in  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment's six-volume  Environmental  Impact 
Statement.  Yet  an  accompanying  three- 
volume  analysis  of  Its  economic  and  security 
aspects  makes  It  clear  that  the  department 
thinks  the  project  should  be  built  as  soon 
as  possible  on  the  ground  that  the  national 
economy  needs  the  oil  and  the  national 
security  demands  it. 

That  is  a  drastic  conclusion— and  one  that 
surely  ought  not  to  be  left  solely  to  the 
Secretary  to  accept  or  reject  as  he  sees  fit. 
It  Is  a  decision  that  should  be  made  with 
the  participation  of  the  President's  top  eco- 
nomic, military  and  environmental  advisers. 
Congressional  consideration  would  not  be 
far-fetched,  considering  the  priorities  to  be 
weighed  here.  And  economic,  environmental 
and  security  experts  with  differing  value 
Judgments  should  have  a  chance  to  be  heard 
In  the  weighing  process. 

On  the  danger  that  earthquakes  might 
rupture  the  pipeline,  the  statement  observes 
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that  "It  is  almost  a  certainty  that  one  or 
more  large-magnitude  earthquakes  will  oc- 
cur In  the  vicinity  of  .  .  .  the  proposed 
route  during  the  lifetime  of  the  pipeline" 
and  that  "large  ground  displacement  ac- 
companying such  an  earthquake  could  dam- 
age— even  rupture — the  proposed  pipeline." 
The  statement  considers  the  prospect  of  a 
"no  spill"  performance  by  the  system  as 
"unlikely,"  In  spite  of  all  the  efforts  to  assure 
leak-proof  conveyance  of  the  oU.  And  It  Is 
grimly  specific  in  discussing  some  of  the 
probable  consequences  to  marine,  bird  and 
other  wildlife. 

At  best,  the  report  seems  to  regard  the 
location  of  an  Arctic  oil  pipeline  as  a  choice 
of  evils.  For  maximum  protection  of  marine 
life  and  seablrds,  and  for  avoiding  the  earth- 
quake hazard  an  alternative  route  through 
Canada's  Mackenzie  River  valley  would  be 
preferable.  For  minimum  disruption  to  the 
land,  the  Alaskan  route  would  be  better. 
But  "It  Is  evident  that  no  single  oil  delivery 
system  would  be  free  of  environmental  ef- 
fects or  of  potential  threats."  While  the 
authors  decline  to  make  a  choice,  they  state 
that  "less  environmental  costs  would  result 
from  a  single  transport  corridor  than  from 
two  separate  corridors" — a  significant  refer- 
ence to  the  proposal  that  the  Trans-Canada 
route  accommodate  both  natural  gas  and 
oil  In  parallel  pipes. 

It  Is  something  of  a  Jolt  to  turn  from 
detail  of  this  nature  in  the  first  six  volumes 
to  the  analysis  of  the  last  three.  These  do 
not  even  argue  that  the  Trans-Alaska  line 
would  be  economically  preferable  to  the 
Trans-Canadian,  finding  the  two  "equally 
efficient"  In  this  respect.  What  the  security 
arguments  get  down  to  Is  that  North  Slope 
oil  Is  needed  "as  soon  as  possible  so  as  to 
lessen  our  dependence  on  potentially  In- 
secure foreign  sources  of  petroleum."  The 
Pnidhoe  Bay-Valdez  pipeline  promises  to  do 
that  much  sooner  than  a  Canadian  alterna- 
tive, for  which  there  are  still  no  engineering 
plans  and  hardly  even  a  start  on  the  Inter- 
national negotiations  that  will  be  required. 
The  security  argmnent  raises  three  ques- 
tions— all  of  which  should  be  fully  explored 
before  Mr.  Morton  makes  his  decision.  If 
sectuity  dictates  the  choice  of  one  of  these 
routes  over  the  other,  why  Is  the  Defense 
Department  firmly  and  explicitly  neutral  on 
the  subject?  Why  Is  there  even  a  possibility, 
which  the  report  concedes  there  is,  that  some 
of  the  oU  may  go  to  Japan?  Premier  Sato  ap- 
peared to  think  it  more  than  a  possibility 
when  he  told  rep<M'ters  In  January  that  his 
country  will  "of  course  be  purchasing  oil  In 
the  event  that  the  plpeUnes  are  completely 
laid." 

And,  finally,  what  is  wrong  with  the  sug- 
gestion of  Representative  Aspln  of  Wiscon- 
sin that  If  the  United  States  can't  afford  to 
wait  until  a  Canadian  pipeline  is  built,  it 
might  make  up  the  deficit  by  lowering  the 
present  import  quota  on  Canadian  oil?  The 
line  that  presently  carries  oil  from  Edmond- 
ton  to  Chicago,  he  argues,  could  accommo- 
date 300,000  more  barrels  a  day,  which  the 
Canadians  would  be  only  too  glad  to  deliver. 
Providing  cogent  environmental  reasons 
for  turning  down  the  Alaskan  pipeline,  the 
department's  argument  for  the  project  fo- 
cuses wholly  on  the  national  need.  And  on 
that  score  its  report  falls  utterly  to  make  a 
convincing 


ELDERLY  FACE  HOUSING  CRISIS 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF   NEW   YORK 

Tuesday.  April  25.  1972 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,   all 
Americans  in  urban  areas  are  the  victlins 
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of  a  housing  crisis.  Older  Americans, 
however,  are  the  worst  victims — ^they 
spend  a  disproportionately  high  portion 
of  their  Incomes  on  rent;  they  all  too 
often  live  in  old  and  unsafe  buildings: 
and  they  are  tragically  "left  behind"  to 
contend  with  crime-ridden  neighbor- 
hoods. 

The  problems  of  all  city  dwellers  are 
magnified  for  the  urban  elderly.  In  New 
York  City,  as  in  other  urban  areas,  low 
income,  chrtoiic  illness,  social  isolation, 
and  lack  of  employment  opportunities 
are  often  superimposed  on  the  inability 
of  the  elderly  to  obtain  decent  housing. 

DoUars-and-cents  figures  depict  how 
dlfQcult  it  is  for  senior  citizens  to  main- 
tain a  decent  home.  The  Census  Bureau 
reported  that  half  of  the  elderly  in  New 
York  City  were  spending  35  percent  or 
more  of  their  income  for  rent.  These  fig- 
ures become  even  more  significant  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  half  of  the  house- 
holds headed  by  persons  65  and  over  have 
yearly  incomes  of  less  than  $3,000,  w^hile 
one-third  have  Incomes  of  $2,000  per  year 
or  less.  This  means  that  the  elderly  must 
make  Impossible  and  cruel  choices  among 
the  various  necessities  of  life :  Food,  med- 
ical care,  and  housing.  No  citizen  of  this 
country  should  be  faced  with  choices 
like  that. 

Unfortunately,  these  facts  are  as  com- 
monplace as  they  are  tragic.  They  re- 
veal, at  best  an  unforgivable  ignorance 
of  the  elderly's  condition  and,  more  than 
likely,  a  harsh  and  conscious  disregard 
for  their  welfare. 

As  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging  put  it: 

The  basic  question  remains.  Does  the  older 
person  have  a  range  of  housing  from  among 
which  to  choose  that  Is  within  bis  ability 
to  pay? 

Decent,  safe,  and  reasonably-priced 
housing  Is  a  basic  right — not  a  privir 
lege — of  elderly  citizens.  Indispensable  to 
a  securing  of  this  right  is  the  need  to 
make  those  65  and  over,  financially  se- 
cure. 

Accordingly,  I  am  a  sponsor  of  legis- 
lation calling  for  Federal  rent  supple- 
ments to  social  security  beneficiaries 
whenever  they  must  pay  over  25  percent 
of  their  Income  for  housing.  A  measure 
like  this  offers  tremendous  assistance  to 
the  elderly  in  their  fight  for  suitable 
housing.  Not  only  do  the  elderly  compete 
with  landlords,  but  they  aJso  compete  for 
apartments  with  younger  people  who  can 
more  easily  afford  higher  rents.  We  need 
to  "unfix"  the  too  easily  accepted  notion 
of  fixed  income  for  the  elderly  if  they 
are  to  have  decent  homes.  Providing 
rent  supplements  will  be  a  giant  step  in 
that  direction. 

This  legislation  Is  made  all  the  more 
urgent  by  recent  events  In  New  York 
City.  At  a  time  when  senior  citizens 
should  expect  reduced  rents,  the  elderly 
in  New  York  City  may  be  hit  by  at  least 
a  7 '/^-percent  increase  with  some  in- 
creases soaring  as  high  as  22  percent. 

On  July  1,  1972,  exemptions  from  rent 
increases  expire  for  some  senior  citizens. 
If  there  were  Federal  legislation  guaran- 
teeing rent  supplements  to  the  elderly, 
we  could  be  assured  the  elderly  would  not 
bear  increased  burdens  due  to  their  rent 
increases.  Unless  quick  action  is  taken, 
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however,  many  of  them  will  be  in  the  moi  t 
severe  financial  crisis  of  their  lives. 

Accordingly.  I  have  written  to  leadei 
of  the  New  York  State  Legislature  re 
questing  they  arrange  some  solution  t 
this  threat  to  the  survival  of  senior  citi 
zens  in  New  York  City.  I  hope  that 
package  can  be  developed  that  will  reliev 
the  elderly  of  the  anxiety  and  hardshi  i 
that  these  rent  increases  pose  for  then  , 
Mr.  Speaker,  reasonable  rents  for  th  i 
elderly  Is  a  matter  of  utmost  concern, 
am  aware  that  the  Federal  Governmen 
is  making  headway  in  providing  housin 
for  the  elderly,  but  much  more  needs  to  b 
accomplished.  So  much  more,  in  fact 
that  I  will  resist  listing  promising  pro 
posals  and  tentative  efforts,  thus  avoidl' 
ing  raising  expectations  that  may  even  ■ 
tually  only  prove  frustrated.  We  muf  i 
take  firm  and  swift  action  to  insure  thi  t 
every  older  American  can  afford  a  de  • 
cent,  comfortable,  safe  place  to  live. 

A  copy  of  my  letter  to  New  York  Ai  - 
sembly  Speaker  Perry  B.  Duryea  and  Ne  v 
York  State  Senate  Majority  Leader  Ea:  1 
W.  Brydges,  follows:  I 

Congress  or  the  United  States,  j 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  21, 1972. 
Deak  Sir:  Senior  citizens  In  New  Yo  k 
City  are  facing  another  obstacle  In  th<  ir 
fight  to  survive.  Their  rent  Increase  exem  >- 
tlons  are  set  to  expire  on  June  30.  IX  ti  Is 
protection  Is  not  renewed,  the  elderly  ci  n 
expect  their  rent  to  go  up  at  least  7Vi  '^  ai  d 
perhape  as  much  as  22-70.  I  strongly  urge  y(  u 
to  support  legislation  continuing  rent  e:  - 
emptlons  for  the  elderly. 

No  doubt  you  are  familiar  with  the  han  h 
burdens  the  City's  one  mlUlon  senior  cltlzei  s 
face  in  what  are  supposed  to  be  their  "golde  i 
yeaxs'.  One  fourth  of  them  live  In  povert  . 
and  half  do  not  even  have  "moderate"  li^ 
comes,  according  to  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Lai 
Statistics.  In  dollars  and  cents  terms.  ' 
average  monthly  Social  Security  benefl 
(which  are  the  major  source  of  Income  fi 
most  older  Americans)  are  only  $186  for  n 
tired  couples  and  a  bare  $120  for  sing 
people. 

Sixty  per  cent  of  the  senior  renter  hous 
holds  have  Incomes  of  $3,000  or  less  p|r 
year,  and  two-thirds  of  the  elderly  In  Nc  w 
York  City  already  pay  over  one  quarter  >t 
their  incomes  for  rent.  It  would  be  cruel  ar  d 
Insupportable  to  ask  these  people  to  absoi  b 
rent  Increases  of  up  to  22%. 

Prom  the  various  bUls  before  the  Sta  e 
LegUlature  to  allow  rent  exemptions  for  U  e 
elderly,  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  develt  p 
and  support  one  that  wUl  (a)  extend  tl  e 
maximum  assistance  to  the  elderly  rentets, 
(b)  enable  landlords  to  gain  a  fair  enoui  ;h 
return  so  they  are  not  forced  to  abandi  m 
buildings,  and  (c)  avoid  serious  damage  » 
the  tax  revenues  of  New  York  City  by  forcl  ig 
It  to  assume  the  entire  burden  of  protectL  >g 
the  elderly  from  rent  Increases. 

Higher  rents  would  be  another  roadblo  :k 

to  the  secure  and  comfortable  life  we  o  ire 

our  senior  citizens.  I  sincerely  hope  that  ypu 

give  this  matter  the  highest  priority. 

My  kind  regards. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal, 

Member  of  Congress. 


CORRECTING  ETHNIC  HISTORY 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or    new    YORK 

IN  THE   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  25,  1972 

Mr.  RANOEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  victli] 
of  the  melting  pot  theory  in  the  Unite 
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states  has  been  a  sense  of  rapport  with 
one's  ethnic  heritage.  Fortunately,  the 
past  few  years  have  witnessed  a  resur- 
gence of  concern  about  the  contributions 
made  to  our  country  by  various  ethnic 
and  racial  groups.  The  failure  of  teachers 
and  historians  to  openly  recognize  these 
contributions  has,  I  believe,  resulted  in 
an  incomplete  and  misleading  picture  of 
how  America  has  developed  and  grown. 
There  is  a  richness  in  the  diversity  of  our 
Nation,  a  richness  which  can  be  more 
fully  understood  and  savored  with  an 
awareness  of  ethnic  history. 

The  February  issue  of  the  Crisis,  the 
publication  of  the  NAACP,  carried  an 
eloquent  article  by  the  Honorable  Paul 
OTJwyer,  a  New  York  City  attorney, 
former  member  of  the  New  York  City 
Council  and  founder  of  the  Irish  Insti- 
tute of  New  York,  on  this  problem.  I 
commend  his  article  to  my  colleagues  in 
Congress. 

Correcting  Ethnic  History 
(By  Paul  O'Dwyer) 

Negro  Americans  have  not  been  the  sole 
victims  of  neglect  In  the  history  popularly 
taught  In  the  nation's  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools.  The  contributions  to  Ameri- 
can history  of  other  ethnic  groups — Jews, 
the  Irish,  Italians,  Oermans,  Scandinavians 
and  even  Indians,  among  them — have  also 
long  been  overlooked  by  the  writers  of  his- 
tory textbooks.  Their  prejudices  and  atti- 
tudes, reflected  In  the  volimies  they  authored, 
distorted  history,  denied  recogtiltlon  to  mi- 
norities and  impoverished  the  real  history  of 
our  national  heritage. 

Among  the  first  of  the  ethnic  groups  to 
take  effective  organized  action  to  end  ttiis 
deliberate  misrepresentation  by  omission 
were  the  Irish  Americans  who  met  in  the 
City  of  Boston  on  January  20,  1897,  and 
founded  the  American  Irish  Historical  So- 
ciety for  the  avowed  purpose  of  revising 
American  history  so  as: 

"To  give  plain  recital  of  facts,  to  correct 
errors,  to  supply  omissions,  to  allay  passion, 
to  shame  prejudice  and  to  labor  for  right 
and  truth." 

and 
"To  endeavor  to  correct  erroneous,  dis- 
torted and  false  views  of  the  history  and  to 
substitute  therefor  true  history  based  on  the 
documentary  evidence  and  the  beet  and  most 
reasonable  tradition." 

To  their  eternal  credit  be  it  said  these  in- 
dignant Irishmen  did  not  seek  to  confine 
their  activities  to  ensure  recognition  only  for 
their  own  ethnic  group,  but  went  on  to  ex- 
press their  commitment  to  the  philosophy  ci 
Adams  and  Paine  and  Otis,  setting  forth  in 
clear  and  unmistakable  language  that  they 
committed  themselves: 

"To  promote  and  further  Human  Freedom 
which  has  no  concern  for  any  man's  race, 
color  or  creed,  measuring  him  only  by  his 
conduct,  effort  and  achievement." 

E:mergflng  from  an  atmosphere  of  ethnic 
and  religious  prejudice,  discrimination  and 
harassment,  the  Irish  Americans  of  that  pe- 
riod were  still  generally  regarded  as  second- 
class  cltlsens.  They  set  about  remedying  this 
condition  by  uncovering  and  publicizing  the 
contributions  their  people  had  made,  and 
were  making,  to  the  development  of  this 
country.  One  of  the  first  projects  in  this  en- 
deavor was  the  publication  of  a  biography  of 
Hercules  Mulligan,  an  Irish  American  who 
served  as  a  top  secret  agent  for  Oeneral 
Oeorge  Washington  at  the  time  of  the  Brit- 
ish occupation  of  New  York  City  during  the 
Revolutionary    War.*    To    Irish    Americans. 
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*  The  Irish  struggle  continues  In  THster 
where  MulUgan  was  bom.  lliere  his  kins- 
men are  losing  their  Wves  for  the  very  same 
rights  for  wklch  he  fought — the  right  of  a 


Mulligan  has  become  what  Crtq>u8  Attucks 
is  to  Negro  Americans. 

The  exploits  of  this  Revolutionary  War 
hero  remained  unnoticed  until  the  historian. 
Michael  O'Brien,  dug  up  the  evidence  and 
pulled  the  record  together  In  a  volume 
marked  by  copious  reference  to  original  ma- 
terial. On  November  24,  1970,  a  bronze  plaque 
commemorating  the  contributions  of  Mulli- 
gan was  unveiled  at  the  140  Water  Street 
Bite  of  his  home  in  lower  Manhattan  New 
York  City. 
The  text  of  the  plaque  follows: 
"During  the  Revolutionary  War  this  site 
was  the  home  of  Hercules  Mulligan  with 
whom  Alexander  Hamilton  lived  whUe  at- 
tending Queens  College,  now  Columbia.  The 
most  fashionable  tailor  of  his  day  Mulligan 
costumed  British  officers  to  glean  informa- 
tion valuable  to  General  Oeorge  Washington 
for  whom  he  waa  a  secret  agent.  Despised  by 
compatriots  for  consorting  with  the  British, 
Mulligan  silently  persevered  until  November 
25,  1783,  when  General  Washington  led  his 
victorious  Continental  Army  into  New  York 
and  breakfasted  here  with  Mulligan  and  his 
family." 

The  Irish  reminded  us.  In  1897,  as  many 
Justifiably  remind  us  today,  that  citizens 
were  still  being  measured  not  by  their  "con- 
duct, effort  and  achievement,"  but  on  their 
"race,  color  or  creed."  The  time  has  now 
come  to  correct  many  other  errors  In  the 
recorded  annals  of  our  past. 

Conduct  and  achievement  must  be  judged 
against  obstacles  and  handicaps  which  hate, 
prejudice  and  discrimination  have  placed  in 
the  path  of  so  large  a  segment  of  our  citi- 
zenry. There  can  be  no  dispute  as  to  the 
extent  of  these  handicaps.  When  the  Con- 
stitution was  approved,  human  slavery  ex- 
isted In  all  of  the  13  states  and  ever  present 
was  an  ominous  atmosphere  of  hysteria  and 
fear,  suspicion  and  hatred  against  the  un- 
known, against  dissenters,  against  Cath- 
olics, slaves,  Negroes  and  Indians,  and  even 
Quakers.  Thirty  years  before  we  declared 
"certain  truths  to  be  self-evident,"  we  burned 
eleven  black  men  at  the  stake  where  the  New 
York  City  Municipal  Building  now  stands,  on 
a  groundless  charge  of  conspiring  to  revolt. 
A  white  teacher  was  unfortunate  enough  to 
know  Latin  and,  therefore,  suspected  of  being 
a  priest,  was  condemned  as  a  paplsh  co-con- 
splrator  and  he,  too,  forfeited  his  life  on  the 
scaffold. 

Earlier  In  the  century.  Lord  Conburry, 
Governor  of  the  Colony,  prosecuted  Donegal- 
born  Francis  Makemle,  a  founder  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  In  the  colonies,  for 
preaching  a  "pernicious  doctrine."  Up  to  and 
during  the  War  of  Independence  a  Jesuit 
frequently  came  to  say  Mass  at  a  small  Ger- 
man congregation  on  Wall  Street.  To  avoid 
prosecution  he  came  in  disguise  and  traveled 
under  an  assumed  name.  The  house  of  wor- 
ship was  burned  down  during  the  war  and 
the  first  flag  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty  bore  the 
Inscription  "No  Popery." 

In  such  an  atmosphere,  accomplishment 
by  a  slave  would  seem  to  be  significant 
enough  to  warrant  attention.  Many  such 
exist,  but  one  must  dig  deep  into  original 
bources  to  discover  them.  Through  the  efforts 
of  the  American  Irish  Historical  Society  and 
later  the  Irish  Institute  of  New  York,  the 
discovery  of  forgotten  Irishmen  led  to  the 
equally  significant  discovery  of  some  amaz- 
ing performances  by  the  slave  population. 

When  Limerick-born  Philip  Embury 
started  the  first  Methodist  Community  in 
America  In  17M  on  William  Street  in  New 
York  City,  a  slave  named  Peter  Williams  con- 
verted to  Christianity  and  became  the 
church  sexton.  After  the  Revolution  when 

citizen  to  employment  without  regard  to  his 
religious  affiliation  or  to  be  boused  and  to 
share  the  fruits  of  that  land  with  his  neigh- 
bors, regardless  of  his  ethnic  background — 
rights  BtUl  denied  the  Catholic  minority  in 
that  colony  by  the  same  forces  which  Mulli- 
gan resisted  two  centuries  ago. 
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the  man  wlio  asserted  ownership  of  blm 
sought  to  sell  Williams,  members  of  the 
church  paid  $40.00  for  the  slave  sexton.  Kx- 
istlng  laws  in  New  York  did  not  prohibit 
this  or  any  other  church  or  their  members 
from  owning  slaves.  Ultimately,  Williams  ac- 
cumulated enough  money  from  outside  earn- 
ings (which  was  permitted  during  the  slave 
regime)  to  pixzvhaae  his  freedom  for  him- 
self. He  soon  acquired  standing  as  a  suc- 
cessful merchant  and  became  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  African  Methodist  Episcc^al 
Zlon  Church. 

On  Evacuation  Day,  another  Interested 
spectator,  Pierre  Toussant,  watched  Oeneral 
Washington  on  his  way  to  the  home  of  Her- 
cules Mulligan  on  Queen  Street.  From  the 
vantage  point  of  his  fancy  tailor  shop.  MVil- 
ligan  was  able  to  acoompllsh  great  things. 
For  Toussant,  stUl  a  slave,  to  acquire  a  trade 
or  iMt>feaBlon  was  no  less  an  achievement. 
He  became  the  most  renowned  hair  stylist  of 
New  York  and  as  such  he  met,  knew  and 
was  admired  by  the  Mulligans,  the  Hamfl- 
tons,  and  the  Schuylers  and  many  others.  In 
the  course  of  the  years,  be  was  to  become 
the  most  Influential  philanthropist  of  his 
time,  bringing  comfort  to  the  distressed 
while  he  taught  slaves  how  to  plan  their 
lives  towards  ultimate  freedom.  A  plaque  In 
his  memory  adorns  St.  Peter's  Church  on 
Barclay  Street. 

It  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  many  who 
today  lunch  at  Fraunces  to  realize  that  they 
are  paying  tribute  to  Samuel  Fraunces,  a 
Haitian  Negro,  whose  tavern  in  his  time 
served  George  Washington  and  many  other 
heroes  of  the  Revolution.  His  tavern  is  one 
of  the  oldest  and  most  cherished  landmarks 
in  New  York,  among  the  most  famous  in  the 
nation,  and  one  of  the  few  historic  places  in 
downtown  Manhattan  to  escape  the  destruc- 
tive bulldozer. 

Accomplishments!  How  are  they  to  be 
measured?  Are  only  the  accomplishments  of 
those  born  to  the  advantages  of  education, 
prestige  and  family  background  to  receive 
the  exclusive  attention  of  the  historian  In 
the  fulfillment  of  his  mission  to  record 
truth?  Should  morality  require  the  historian 
to  bring  pride  to  each  segment  of  our  plural- 
istic society,  by  setting  forth  the  contribu- 
tion of  each  as  it  shall  appear  so  that  each 
may  claim  his  Inheritance  as  he  Is  called 
upon  to  protect  and  enforce  the  rights  of 
others?  Certain  truths,  said  our  founders, 
were  self-evident  and  in  these  days  of  in- 
ternal turmoil  and  external  conflict,  we 
might  look  again  to  our  forebears  for  ad- 
vice, inspiration  and  guidance.  The  passage 
which  immediately  comes  to  mind  seems 
most  apropos : 

"Mankind  are  more  disposed  to  suffer  while 
evils  are  suflerable  than  to  right  themselves 
by  abolishing  the  forms  to  which  they  are 
accustomed.  But  when  a  long  train  of  abuses 
and  usurpations,  pursuing  Invariably  the 
same  object  evinces  a  design  to  reduce  them 
to  absolute  despotism.  It  is  their  right,  it  Is 
their  duty  to  throw  off  such  government  and 
to  provide  new  guards  for  their  future 
security." 

It  was  as  if  the  authors  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  were  looking  ahead 
two  centuries  to  warn  us  that  continued  in- 
justice will  move  even  the  most  patient  to 
discard  his  encumbering  shackles. 


PUNT'S  BATTLING  VIKINGS 


HON.  DONALD  W.  RIEGLE,  JR. 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  25.  1972 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day, March  25,  a  standing  room  only 
crowd  held  its  breath  as  the  Flint  North- 
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eqi  High  School  Vikings  beat  the  Pontlac 
Central  High  School  Chiefs  to  capture 
the  Michigan  Class  A  Basketball  Cham- 
pionship title  for  the  second  year  in  a 
row.  This  coming  Sunday,  April  30,  a 
banquet  will  be  held  in  Flint  to  honor 
this  outstanding  basketball  team — so  I 
wanted  to  take  time  today  to  pay  tribute 
to  these  outstanding  athletes  and  this 
great  school. 

The  victory  over  the  Pontiac  Chiefs  at 
Michigan  State's  Jenison  Field  House 
was  Flint  Northern's  33d  consecutive  win 
and  it  captured  for  Northern  their 
seventh  State  title — ^the  most  for  any 
class  A  school  in  Michigan  history.  Their 
record  this  season  was  remarkable:  25 
wins,  no  losses.  They  scored  1,904  points 
this  season  while  only  allowing  their  op- 
ponents to  score  1,403. 

The  Vikings  captured  the  State's  class 
A  championship  imder  the  outstanding 
leadership  of  head  coach,  Bill  Frieder. 
Coach  Frieder,  who  was  picked  by  the 
Detroit  News  as  Coach  of  the  Year,  has 
had  a  fantastic  2 -year  varsity  coaching 
record.  Ably  assisted  by  Assistant 
Coaches  Grover  Kirkland  and  Dave 
Jacobs,  by  Trainer  John  Prater  and 
Equipment  Manager  Scott  Soth,  Coach 
Frieder  has  led  the  Vikings  to  a  47  and  2 
win /loss  record. 

Many  members  of  the  vsirsity  team 
achieved  impressive  individual  honors. 
Wayman  Britt,  the  Viking's  captain,  was 
voted  all-State  guard  by  every  sporting 
poll  in  Michigan.  Piling  up  a  new  school 
record  for  150  assists,  he  also  made  all- 
valley  in  the  class  A  division.  Terry  Fur- 
low,  all-valley  and  voted  all-State  for- 
ward by  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  tied 
teammate  Dennis  Johnson  to  set  a  new 
school  record  for  330  rebounds.  Johnson, 
also  an  all-valley  player,  was  chosen  by 
the  Associated  Press  as  all-State  center. 
Joel  Ragland,  also  an  all-valley  forward, 
made  an  impressive  record  by  complet- 
ing 48  percent  of  his  field  goal  attempts. 
These  yoimg  men  are  typical  of  their  en- 
tire outstanding  basketball  team: 

Wayman  Brltt,  guard:  Terry  Furlow,  for- 
ward; Dennis  Johnson,  center;  Rlcardo 
Jones,  guard;  Joel  Ragland,  forward;  Ray 
Bridges,  forward;  Glenn  Key,  guard;  Matt 
Rivette,  guard;  Mike  Yambrick,  center;  Aslve 
Thompson,  forward;  Mike  Sanders,  guard; 
Dennis  Howell,  forward;  Robert  Root,  for- 
ward; Roosevelt  Taylor,  guard;  John  Ragland, 
guard;  Michael  Williams,  forward;  and 
Michael  Opdyke,  manager. 

As  their  Congressman  from  Flint,  I  am 
very  proud  to  have  this  chsunpionship 
team  as  my  constituents.  They  are  a 
credit  to  themselves,  to  their  families, 
their  coaching  staff,  their  school,  and 
their  entire  commimity  who  has  backed 
them  all  the  way.  I  know  that  all  my  col- 
leagues here  in  this  Chamber  will  join 
with  me  to  congratulate  these  fine  young 
men  and  wish  them  well  in  the  future. 


LIFE  ARTICLE  OPEN  TO  REFUTA- 
TION 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or  kinnxsota 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  25,  1972 

Mr.  25WACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week's 
Life  magazine  cover  feature  and  lead 
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story  was  UUed  "Sky  High  Meat  Prices" 
which  detailed  the  problems  a  family 
with  a  $14,000  income  had  in  supplying 
sufficient  meat  for  their  family — after 
meeting  the  payments  on  their  swimming 
pool,  keeping  up  their  two  cars,  and  other 
aspects  of  their  good  life. 

This  story  was  so  op>en  to  refutation 
that  I  was  planning  to  take  the  floor  and 
discuss  it. 

However,  Bill  McOarry,  editor  of  the 
Appleton  Press,  in  our  Miimesota  Sixth 
Congressional  District,  did  such  a  good 
job  that,  with  your  permission,  I  insert 
it  in  the  Record  where  it  will  come  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and  the 
thousands  of  other  people  who  read  this 
publication. 

I  particularly  commend  Editor  Mc- 
Garry's  closing  statement: 

Everybody  wants  to  live  like  a  Islog,  but  we 
don't  expect  to  do  it  on  the  broken  backs  of 
farmers. 

The  item  follows: 

Life  Article  Open  To  Reftttation 

Do  you  read  Life  magazine?  An  article  In 
last  week's  issue  really  drove  me  up  a  wall.  It 
was  the  cover  story  and  was  titled  "Sky-High 
Meat  Prices."  As  the  object  of  their  affection, 
and  concern.  Life  used  Scottsdale,  Ariz., 
family  of  six,  annual  income  about  $14,000  (a 
helluva  lot  more  than  almost  all  the  farm- 
era  I  know) .  They,  the  man  and  wife,  are  all 
worked  up  because  about  16  per  cent  of  the 
$14,000  goes  for  groceries,  $166  a  month. 
They  spend  $13.26  a  week  on  meat.  Payment 
on  their  swimming  pool  comes  to  Just  under 
$13  a  week  but  you  could  almost  wring  the 
tears  out  of  the  story  because  they  can't  af- 
ford to  eat  steak.  According  to  the  story  they 
have  dental  payments  of  $84  a  month. 
Straight  teeth  are  important  I  suppose  but 
hardly  In  the  same  league  with  healthy  kids. 
Maybe  if  the  famUy  bought  more  and  better 
food  their  dental  bills  would  be  leas.  Oh  yes, 
the  Greens  have  two  station  wagons,  ap- 
parently paid  for  and  last  year  he  got  a 
$1,000  raise,  two- thirds  of  what  he  spends 
for  groceries.  The  trouble  with  him.  and  mil- 
lions of  other  Americans  Is  that  their  sense 
of  values  are  aU  mixed  up.  Everybody  wants 
to  live  like  a  king,  you  know — two  cars  and 
swimming  pool,  but  we  don't  expect  to  do  it 
on  the  broken  backs  (financially  speaking) 
of  farmers  or  other  segments  of  the  economy. 
Green  is  a  school  teacher,  boy  with  fuzzy 
thinking  like  he  displayed  in  that  article  I'm 
glad  he's  In  Scottsdale  and  not  Appleton. 


CAMDEN  POLICE  FORCE 
COMMENDED 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

or    NEW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  25.  1972 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  notion  in 
recent  years  that  rising  crime  rates,  like 
inflation,  must  simply  be  tolerated  for 
lack  of  a  remedy  is  fortimately  a  myth. 
There  is  a  growing  list  of  examples  across 
the  country  that  an  alert  and  eflQcloit 
police  force,  with  the  support  of  the 
commimity,  can  stem  the  rising  tide  of 
crime  quite  effectively.  Such  an  example 
is  found  in  Camden,  NJ.,  which  is  the 
largest  city  in  the  First  CcHigressional 
District  that  I  am  privUeged  to  repre- 
sent. 

A  Camden  Courier-Post  editorial  re- 
cently commended  the  Camden  City  po- 
lice force  for  its  effectiveness  and,  in  par- 
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ticiilar,  I  would  cite  Detective  Captliin 
Donald  McOIensey  for  his  outstancnng 
leadership  as  the  head  of  the  depi  .rt- 
ment's  detective  bureau.  The  Couifer- 
Post  editorial  follows: 

(From  the  Camden  Coiuler-Poet, 
Apr.  7.  19721 

Poucs  Stopping  the  Bandits 

In  these  days  of  ever  more  prevdent 
crime,  It  Is  heartening  to  note  that,  In  one 
respect.  Camden  has  been  made  emliu  ntly 
safer  by  the  local  police  force. 

Over  the  last  18  months,  they  have  dem* 
onstrated  that  the  city  Is  not  an  auspU  ious 
place  for  bank  robbers  to  ply  their  trad  . 

During  that  time,  according  to  Dete  tlve 
Captain  Donald  McOIensey.  Camden  b  nka 
have  been  held  up  seven  times.  All  pei  ons 
Involved — 15  of  them — have  been  arre  ted, 
and  aU  the  money  taken — 184,569 — has  ^een 
returned,  according  to  McOIensey. 

That  we  think,  is  evidence  of  fine  pfcUce 
work.  We  encourage  the  Camden  police  1  jrce 
to  stay  right  with  It. 


HON<  >RS 


NATIONAL     PRESS     CLUB 

THE  HONORABLE  ABBA  EBAN, 
ISRAEL 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OP   REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  25.  1972 
Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  SpAk 


er,  on  Friday  last  I  was  honored 


ind 


pleased  to  be  a  guest  at  a  National  P  ess 


Club  luncheon  for  His  Excellency, 


the 


Honorable  Abba  Eban,  Foreign  Mini  iter 
of  Israel.  I  have  known  the  urbane  ind 
cultured  Foreign  Minister  of  Israe]  as 
long  as  the  State  of  Israel  has  beei  in 
existence  and  I  must  confess  that  I  am 
an  unrelenting  fan  of  them  both.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Israel  has  been  an  indepenc  ent 
nation  for  a  little  less  than  a  quarte  -  of 
a  century.  These  have  not  been  asy 
years;  no,  indeed.  They  have  been  y  iars 
filled  with  bloodshed,  aggression,  and 
anxiety,  but  never  despair.  Against  \  hat 
appeared  to  be  insurmountable  odds  she 
has  prospered  and  brought  to  the  ]  fear 
East  a  measure  of  stability  that  leac  ;  us 
to  hope  that  soon  peace  will  be  the  way 
of  life  in  that  troubled  area.  While  the 
situation  there  is  far  from  resolved,  t  lere 
is  now,  as  Foreign  Minister  Eban  so  ibly 
put  it,  a  "relative  lack  of  immii  lent 
explosion."  Being  concerned  about  the 
welfare  and  security  of  Israel,  I  a  ked 
for  and  received  a  briefing  from  Sec- 
retary of  State  William  P.  Rogers  t  fter 
the  National  Press  Club  luncheon.  I  was 
assured  by  the  Secretary  that  relat  ons 
between  the  United  States  and  Is  rael 
"were  never  more  cordial  or  on  a  r  lore 
cooperative  basis  than  they  are  nov  ."  I 
am  sure  that  my  colleagues  will  find  this 
statement,  as  I  do.  very  heartwarmini  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  at  this  p  )int 
the  proceedings  of  the  National  F  ress 
Club  luncheon  for  His  Excellency,  fthe 
Honorable  Abba  Eban: 
OuEST  List  at  Lttncheon  in  Honor  o*4  His 

EXCELLENCT,     THE     HONORABLE     ABBA     ^AN, 

Foreign  Minister  of  Israel 
ovests  of  honor 

His  Excellency,  the  Honorable  Abba  E^an, 
Foreign  Minister  of  Israel 

His  Excellency,  Yitzhak  Rabin,  Ambass^or 
of  Israel  to  the  United  States 
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Honorable  John  J.  Rooney,  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives 

Mr.  Alfred  L.  Atherton,  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Near  Eastern  Affairs 

Honorable  Avner  Idan,  Deputy  Chief  of 
Mission. 

Mr.  Epbralm  Evron,  Deputy  Director  Gen- 
eral Ministry/Foreign  Affairs 

Mr.  Zvl  Broeh,  Minister  of  Information, 
Embassy  of  Israel. 

Mr.  Shaiil  Ben-Halm,  Press  Counselor, 
Embassy  of  Israel 

Mr.  Amos  Blran,  Labor  Counselor,  Embassy 
of  Israel 

Mr.  Eyton  Ben-Zur,  Political  Secretary  to 
the  Foreign  Minister 

Mr.  Isaiah  L.  Kenen,  Executive  Vice  Chair- 
man American/ Israel  Public  Affairs 

NATIONAL    press   CLT7B    OFFICIALS 

Mr.  Warren  Rogers,  President 
Mr.  Robert  Ames  Alden.  Treasurer 
Mr.  Robert  Roth,  Board  of  Governors 
Mr.  William  McOaffln.  Board  of  Governors 
Mr.    John    Herllng.    Chairman,    Speakers 
Committee 

Mr.  Charles  W.  BaUey  II.  Vice  Chairman 
Speakers  Committee 

Mr.  David  Garrison  Berger,  Speakers  Com- 
mittee 

Mr.  Ernest  K.  Llndley,  Speakers  Committee 
Mr.  Claude  Mahoney.  Speakers  Committee 

proceedings 

Mr.  Rogers.  Ladles  and  gentlemen,  fellow 
members  of  the  National  Press  Club.  I  am 
Warren  Rogers,  president  of  the  club,  and 
It's  my  pleasure  and  honor  to  welcome  you 
once  more  to  a  National  Press  Club  lunch- 
eon. 

Again,  we  have  an  outstanding  speaker  for 
you,  as  you  all  already  know,  because  we  have 
been  sold  out  almost  from  the  time  we  an- 
nounced this  luncheon. 

I  am  Informed  by  the  embassy  that  a  full 
transcript  of  the  text  and  the  questions  and 
answers  will  be  available  at  the  Israeli  Em- 
bassy sometime  after  7.00  p.m. 

At  the  head  table  today,  on  my  right,  the 
Deputy  Director  General  of  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  Mr.  Ephralm  Evron. 

(Applause.) 

On  my  left,  Congressman  from  New  York, 
the  Honorable  John  J.  Rooney. 

(Applause.) 

On  my  right,  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Mission, 
the  Honorable  Avner  Idan. 

(Applause.) 

On  my  left,  the  Minister  of  Information  at 
the  Embassy  of  Israel.  Mr.  Zvl  Broeh. 

(Applause.) 

On  my  right.  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Near  Eastern  Affairs,  Alfred 
Atherton. 

(Applause.) 

On  my  left.  Counselor  at  the  Embassy  of 
Israel,  Mr.  Amos  Slran. 

(Applause.) 

On  my  right.  Press  Counselor  of  the  Em- 
bassy of  Israel,  Mr.  Shaul  Ben-Halm. 

(Applause.) 

On  my  left.  Political  Secretary  of  His  Ex- 
cellency Abba  Eban,  Mr.  Eyton  Ben-Zur. 

(Applause.) 

My  speaker's  chairman  tells  me  I  blew  It 
by  mixing  up  cards,  because  protocol  requires 
that  I  should  have  introduced  first  the  Am- 
bassador of  Israel,  His  Excellency,  Mr.  Yitzhak 
Rabin. 

( Applause. ) 

On  my  left,  the  Executive  Vice  Chairman 
of  the  American  Israeli  Public  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, editor  of  the  Near  East  Report,  a 
distinguished  and  highly  respected  long-time 
member  of  the  National  Press  Club,  Mr. 
Isaiah  Kenen. 

( Applause. ) 

On  my  right,  founder  and  past  president 
of  the  Washington  Chapter  of  the  American 
Friends  of  the  Hebrew  University,  and  an- 
other long-time  and  distinguished  member  of 
this  club,  Mr.  David  Garrison  Berger. 

(Applause.) 
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I  have  known  the  speaker  today  for  many, 
many  years,  and  as  a  reporter  and  as  a  friend. 
I  have  met  with  him  in  many  and  different 
places  and  times. 

One  of  the  times  I  remember  most  was 
1B67.  He  was  the  last  person  I  saw  before  I 
got  a  plane  and  left  the  Middle  East  after 
five  weeks  doing  a  piece  for  Look  Magazine 
during  which  I  visited  about  11  countries.  I 
talked  to  Ave  heads  of  state. 

And  on  my  first,  I  think  It  was  in  1967,  I 
saw  the  Minister  and  caught  the  plane  and 
came  home,  and  on  the  basis  of  those  inter- 
views, I  assured  the  editors  of  Look  IiAagazlne 
there  would  be  no  war. 

(Laughter.) 

They  laid  the  piece  out  for  23  pages,  and 
after  a  nervous  period,  I  wound  up  with  three 
pages  explaining  how  the  situation  was  now 
that  the  war  had  ended. 

(Laughter.) 

And  so  In  view  of  my  record,  I  am  going  to 
call  one  of  our  other  members  to  do  the  In- 
troduction. 

(Laughter.) 

He  is  now  the  chief  of  the  Washington 
Bureau,  Ml  ineapolis  Tribune,  and  he  has  a 
great  problem  facing  him.  because  he  has 
been  appointed  associate  editor  of  his  paper 
to  report  there  in  June.  His  problem  Is,  either 
Moscow  or  move,  so  struggling  with  his 
dilemma,  whether  to  hire  a  U-Drive-It  truck 
and  take  his  goods  to  Minneapolis,  or  whether 
to  break  out  his  passport  again  to  go  to  Mos- 
cow, is  a  very  dear  friend  of  mine,  an  excel- 
lent member  of  this  club.  Mr.  Charles  W. 
Bailey  n. 

(Applause.) 

Mr.  Bailey.  Thank  you.  Warren.  I  can  as- 
sure you  that  I  will  manage  to  get  to  both 
places. 

Mr.  President.  Mr.  Minister.  Mr.  Ambas- 
sador, members  and  guests,  our  guests,  our 
speaker  today  has  eaten  so  many  National 
Press  Club  lunches  in  his  long  career,  that  he 
should  by  rights  be  an  ex  officio  member  of 
our  menu  committee.  And  If  he  were  on  that 
committee,  I  am  sure  that  at  least  the  lan- 
guage of  its  reports.  If  not  the  quality  of 
the  food,  would  be  markedly  Improved. 

Our  records  disclose  that  today's  speaker 
has  addressed  four  previous  luncheons  in 
this  room.  In  the  spirit  of  studied  impar- 
tiality, which  Chairman  Herllng  teaches,  I 
shall  not  compare  that  score  with  those  of 
other  leading  figures  of  the  Middle  East.  But 
it  is  perhaps  proper  to  note  that  with  his 
appearance  today,  our  speaker  achieves  at 
least  statistical  parity  with  the  late  Chan- 
cellor Adenauer  and  the  late  Prime  Minister 
Nehru  of  India. 

Speaking  of  prime  ministers — there  are 
whispers  abroad — to  say  nothing  of  the 
Bronx  and  Brooklyn — that  our  speaker  may 
himself  change  portfolios — that  he  may  be 
In  line  to  become  Prime  Minister  of  his  coun- 
try. Certainly  something  is  going  on  when 
this  habitually  Impeccable  diplomat  ar- 
ranges to  be  photographed  in  an  open-necked 
shirt  while  standing  in  an  army  slit  trench 
In  the  desert. 

(Laughter.) 

Indeed.  Mr.  Minister,  one  might  almost 
say  that  you  were  Tie-less  in  Oaza. 

(Applause.) 

If  our  speaker  does  rise  to  the  top,  there 
won't  be  any  problem  over  neckties.  When 
his  boss,  Mrs.  Meir,  was  here  in  1969.  she 
was  given  the  traditional  club  tie,  and  Pat 
Heffeman.  who  was  then  president,  asked  her 
to  keep  It  for  "the  next  male  Prime  Minister 
of  Israel." 

So  If  you  get  there,  Mr.  Minister,  look  in 
the  desk  drawer. 

(Laughter.) 

I  should  warn  you.  however,  that  when 
Mrs.  Meir  accepted  the  gift,  she  said,  "It  will 
be  with  me  for  many  years." 

(Laughter.) 

I  need  not  rehearse  at  length,  for  this 
audience,  our  speaker's  credentials.  He  was 
bom  In  South  Africa  67  years  ago.  He  took 
bis  degree  at  Cambridge  University  In  Eng- 
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land,  taught  there,  and  then  served  as  a 
liaison  officer  with  the  AlUed  Headquarters 
in  World  War  n. 

After  the  war.  he  Joined  the  Jewish  Agency. 
He  was  Israel's  first  representative  to  the 
United  Nations,  and  in  1960.  he  became  also 
the  Israeli  Ambassador  to  the  United  States. 

He  returned  home  In  1959  to  enter  poli- 
tics—as If  he  hadn't  always  been  In  politics. 
He  was  elected  to  the  Knesset  and  served  In 
several  cabinet  posts  before  being  named 
Foreign  Minister  In  January.  1966. 

I  am  advised  by  unimpeachable  sources 
that  our  speaker  Is  a  brilliant  linguist.  In 
fact,  my  sources  tell  me  he  has  acquired 
such  proficiency  in  each  of  the  six  languages 
that  he  speaks  that  the  natives  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  follow  his  prose.  This  brings  to  mind 
the  story  about  the  little  lady  who  listened 
to  one  of  his  spteeches,  and  that  at  the  end 
she  burst  into  applause,  and  she  said  to  her 
neighbor,  "Isn't  he  wonderful?  Such  a 
speaker!  What  did  he  say?" 

Seriously,  we  here  rarely  have  any  trouble 
in  knowing — and  remembering — what  our 
speaker  has  said.  Some  of  his  almost  Church- 
man phrases  have  become  classics,  such 
as  his  description  on  one  occasion  of  his 
country's  policy  as  being  one  of  "tenacious 
solitude."  And  a  great  many  Americans  will 
always  recall  our  speaker  for  his  role  In  those 
tumultuous  days  in  June  of  1967.  when  his 
words  were  as  effective  a  weapon  for  his 
country  on  the  diplomatic  front  as  were  the 
tanks  and  planes  of  his  countrymen  in  the 
Sinai  and  on  the  Golan  Heights. 

Indeed,  it  can  be  argued  that  if  our  speaker 
had  not  talked  so  persuasively — and  so  long — 
at  the  UN,  the  war  might  have  ended  before 
General  Rabin's  men  had  time  to  capture  the 
Heights. 

(Laughter.) 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  Is  my  privilege  to 
present  our  speaker  for  the  day:  the  Foreign 
Minister  of  Israel.  Mr.  Abba  Eban. 

( Applause. ) 

Foreign  Minister  Eban.  Mr.  Rogers.  Mr. 
Bailey,  members  and  guests  of  the  National 
Press  Club,  everything  that  has  happened 
since  I  set  foot  in  this  building  today  has 
been  good  for  my  morale.  I  have  been  told 
that  I  am  approaching  the  record  for  the 
greatest  number  of  appearances  at  the  Na- 
tional Press  Club.  Now.  a  high  rate  of  sur- 
vival Is  a  useful  quality  in  political  life. 

What  would  our  ancestor.  Daniel,  have  said 
if  he  had  come  s&fely  out  of  the  lions'  den 
five  times? 

(Laughter.) 

Surely  his  conviction  of  being  protected 
by  miracles  would  have  been  reinforced.  He 
would  probably  have  run  for  office  and  would 
have  probably  carried  every  precinct  in  Baby- 
lon. 

The  only  qualification  concerning  morale 
was  the  reference  to  others  who  have  equaled 
my  number  of  appearances  here.  If  my  mem- 
ory serves  me  right,  all  the  other  people  who 
have  spoken  as  many  times  as  I  have  are  now 
dead. 

(Laughter.) 

I  prefer,  therefore,  to  reflect  on  what  my 
neighbor  to  the  right  told  me.  that  the  last 
time  you  had  as  many  people  here  as  to  fill 
both  the  gallery  and  the  stage,  was  when 
Ingrid  Bergman  came. 

(Laughter.) 

I  have  decided  not  to  be  Jealous.  It 
wouldn't  do  me  any  good,  and  I  fully  recog- 
nize that  she  has  assets  which  I  have  no 
hope  of  ever  possessing. 

(Laughter.) 

I  commiserate  with  Mr.  Rogers  on  his  ex- 
perience in  1967.  You  don't  have  to  become  a 
prophet  by  coming  to  Israel.  Most  of  those 
who  Indulged  In  that  craft  got  Into  serious 
trouble. 

Let  me.  therefore,  decide  to  speak  very 
briefly  to  you  because  the  accumulation  of 
questions  arises  minute  by  minute,  and  I 
can't  bear  to  wait  to  find  out  what  I  am 
going  to  say  In  reply  to  them. 
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(Laughter.) 

But  In  order  to  conform  with  convention. 
I  would  simply  like  to  outline  some  reflec- 
tions as  a  background  for  your  interrogation. 
I  left  Israel  on  the  4th  day  of  the  25th 
year  of  our  independence.  That  statistic  itself 
is  a  reflection  of  the  nation's  stability  and 
progress.  Israel  is  no  longer  the  weakest,  or 
the  youngest,  or  the  poorest  state  In  the  In- 
ternational community.  It  stands  somewhere 
in  the  middle  of  the  ladder,  and  not  at  the 
bottom  of  It. 

When  we  recall  the  sense  of  danger  and 
vulnerability  and  impermanence  which  was 
associated  with  our  first  unforgettable  years, 
to  have  reached  this  degree  of  stabUlty  Is  in 
Itself  a  reflection  on  the  nation's  Inherent 
qualities. 

I  believe  that  the  mood  In  Israel  today  has 
a  special  meaning  in  the  context  of  recent 
events,  especially  since  1967.  Our  policy  since 
then  has  had  elements  both  of  tenacity  and 
of  flexibility. 

We  have  tried  to  be  tenacious  as  we  must 
be  In  the  defense  of  our  security,  and  In  our 
insistence  en  a  solid  peace  based  upon  secure 
and  recognized  boundaries,  different  from 
the  fragile  and  vulnerable  armistice  lines  of 
the  past. 

We  have  tried,  however,  to  maintain  flex- 
ibility in  our  readiness  to  go  on  all  the  is- 
sues outstanding  between  ourselves  and  our 
neighbors. 

It  is  easy  to  ask  why  this  policy  has  not 
ha  1  the  desired  effect  of  bringing  about  a 
peaceful  settlement  here. 

The  central  answer  is  this:  Out  of  na- 
tionalism, the  demand  for  a  transition  to 
peace  is  a  heavy  demand  to  make.  It  Involves 
the  renunciation  of  all  the  slogans  and  con- 
cepts and  ideas  and  ranges  of  the  past.  It 
dees  have  an  element  of  innovation  and  per- 
haps of  risk.  Is  it  not  natural  for  men  first  to 
exhaust  the  easier  alternatives?  For  nations 
to  attempt  to  get  their  objectives  without  so 
heavy  a  price,  thus  for  five  years  our  neigh- 
bors have  put  chelr  faith  in  a  variety  of  op- 
tions which  I  hope  they  will  now  reconsider 
in  the  light  of  five  years  of  experience. 
There  is  the  option  of  war. 
Surely  this  has  no  attraction  for  them,  in 
the  light  of  the  universal  conviciion  that 
it  would  bring  them  no  greater  success  than 
in  1967. 

Another  option  is  the  hope  that  Israel 
would  collapse  under  the  weight  of  its  bur- 
dens. I  do  not  deny  that  regior.al  hostility 
and  tension  do  have  dislocating  effects  on 
many  aspects  of  the  national  life,  but  we  are 
not  paralyzed  or  obsessed  by  the  regional 
tension. 

Somehow,  and  this  was  the  encauraglng  re- 
flection of  our  anniversary  celebration.  Israel 
has  proved  itself  able,  in  spite  of  regional 
tension,  to  g.T  on  with  its  wcrk  and  to  main- 
tain the  process  cf  growth  which  is  the  es- 
sence of  the  Israeli  adventure.  Without  a 
mistake  of  constant  creativity,  I  believe  that 
the  fabric  and  the  mood  of  our  community 
would  decline.  We  have  grown  amidst  the 
surrounding  e;  circlement  and  siege.  We  are 
more  numerous  than  we  were.  A  quarter  of 
a  million  Jews  more  than  on  the  5th  of  June, 
1967.  The  export  earning,  the  national  prod- 
uct, all  the  other  indications  of  economic  and 
social  growth  Indicate  also  a  permanent  dy- 
namism. 

Prom  our  International  relations,  despite 
very  hard  pressures,  we  have  managed  to  draw 
the  assets  necessary  for  maintaining  our 
physical  strength,  our  economic  viability,  our 
status  as  a  trading  unit,  and  a  large  place 
within  the  network  of  International  rela- 
tions. 

Therefore,  the  hope  that  Israel  will  col- 
lapse by  the  maintenance  of  the  present 
situation  deserves  to  be  examined  in  the 
light  of  experience.  Experience  shows  that 
men  and  nations  sometimes  behave  wisely, 
once  they  have  exhausted  all  the  other  alter- 
natives. 
A  third  option,  and  this,  I  think.  Is  the 
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crux  of  the  position  today,  has  been  the  hope 
of  an  external  solution.  Our  neighbors  have 
hoped  quite  InteUlglbly  from  the  viewpoint 
of  their  own  Inherent  logic,  that  they  might 
get  what  they  want,  namely  a  restoration  of 
territory,  without  paying  what  Is  for  them 
an  exacting  price,  peace  and  negotiation,  in- 
cluding territorial  negotiation. 

And  thus,  their  minds  and  hearts  have 
moved  over  these  five  years  across  all  the 
possibilities  of  a  solution  to  be  manufactured 
and  brought  together.  Imported  and  imposed 
from  outside.  The  candidates  for  Imposing 
the  external  solution  have  changed.  Special 
sessions  of  the  General  Assembly,  meetings 
of  the  Security  Council,  the  activities  and 
efforts  of  Ambassador  Jarring,  constiltatlons 
between  the  four  powers,  meetings  between 
two  of  the  powers,  the  hope  that  one  of  the 
powers  might  achieve  the  non-negotiated 
settlement.  In  one  case  through  Intimidation 
and  pressure,  In  the  other  case  through 
friendly  inducement. 

These  have  been  their  hopes. 

They  were  legitimate  hopes,  but  It  Is 
equally  legitimate  for  us  to  Invite  Arab 
leaders  to  ask  themselves  why  it  Is  that  none 
of  these  hopes  have  been  fulfilled  in  the  past 
five  years,  how  It  Is  that  all  these  options 
have  been  examined  and  tried  without  any 
movement,  without  any  thaw  In  the  frozen 
situation,  and  If  for  five  years  these  remedies 
have  proved  Ineffective,  why  should  they  be- 
lieve that  they  will  be  effective  in  the  future. 

Therefore,  if  war.  or  Israel's  collapse  by 
attrition,  or  externally  imposed  solutions 
have  been  proved  ineffective,  is  not  the  time 
right  for  them  to  consider  that  negotiation 
is  the  only  viable  solution.  By  negotiation, 
I  don't  mean  the  exchange  of  political 
propaganda,  idesis  in  public,  but  the  recent 
exchange  of  pragmatic  proposals  for  the 
evolution  of  a  peaceful,  regional  order. 

Everything  that  happened  in  1971,  in  other 
parts  ol  the  world,  gives  support  to  the  view 
that  negotiation  Is  Itself  a  d;mainlc  factor 
that  has  its  effect  on  substantive  positions 
that  brings  about  agreements  that  were  In- 
conceivable before  the  negotiation  was  be- 
gun. 

When  countries  overcome  their  complexes 
and  taboos  about  meeting  each  other,  what 
ensues  has  much  more  than  procedural  sig- 
nificance. This  was  the  lesson  of  the  historic 
Peking  meeting.  This  was  the  lesson  of  the 
agreements  that  have  been  reached  In 
Europe  at  the  point  at  which  all  the  ele- 
ments and  all  governments  concerned  were 
willing  to  meet  each  other  in  free  and  un- 
impeded dialogue.  Wherever  there  has  been 
negotiation,  situations  have  changed.  Never 
has  any  international  situation  changed  in 
the  absence  cf  negotiation. 

I  therefore  assert  Israel's  continued  and 
permanent  availability  for  any  negotiation 
that  would  lead  to  a  peace  settlement  or  to 
substantive  progress  towards  it.  It  was  In 
conformity  with  this  idea  that  we  gave  our 
consent  to  certain  concepts  that  the  United 
States  examined  with  us  for  approaching  a 
solution  of  the  crises  with  Egypt  through 
a  special  agreement,  for  opening  the  Suez 
Canal,  disengaging  the  forces  of  the  parties, 
stabilizing  the  cease-fire,  and  thereby  giving 
stimulation  and  acceleration  to  the  further 
pursuit  of  peace. 

We  hav°  found  in  recent  months  especially 
a  sense  cf  growing  harmony  with  our  friends 
and  especially,  at)cve  all.  with  the  United 
States.  Tl^ere  have  been  four  elements  in  the 
Uiiited  Siatei'  position  which  are  constantly 
resolved  between  us  which  I  think  have  con- 
tributed to  the  relative  stability,  the  relative 
lock  of  imminsnt  explosion,  that  categorizes 
t^e  Middle  East  atmosphere  today. 

First  of  all.  the  cease-fire,  which  was  very 
largely  a  productive  American  diplomatic 
mission;  secondly,  the  maintenance  of  a  bal- 
ance of  power.  In  the  absence  of  which  there 
is  no  assurance  for  avoiding  conflict  In  areas 
of  tension:  third,  a  principle  of  nonlmpo- 
sition.    This    IS    nothing    but    the   acknowl- 
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edgement  of  soverelfnty  am  the  Index  of  j 
responsibilities  of  governments  to  seek 
own  solutions.  Nobody  can  help  Israel 
the  Arab  states  reach  a  settlement  wAlch 
they  will  not  discuss  and  resolve  themseares; 
and,  fourthly,  as  I  have  said,  the  avj 
bllity  of  good  offices,  for  what  would  1  m  a 
substantive  step,  leading.  I  thintc.  to  an  un- 
interrupted momentum  towards  agrees  ent. 

There  have  been  other  stragetlc  dev(  lop- 
ments  In  the  area.  We  find  the  Soviet  U  ilcn 
formalizing  its  relation  with  Arab  stat<  s  In 
treaties,  maintaining  its  intensive  rea:  ma- 
ment  programs,  developing  a  dynamic  p  )llcy 
'>f  Increased  presence  and  authority.  In  r  lany 
oceans  of  tbe  world.  We  do  not  get  the  Im- 
pression, however,  that  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  is  one  of  withdrawing  t  lose 
balancing  elements  of  Influence  which  pre- 
vent the  Imbalance  from  becoming  too  g  ave. 

All  I  will  say  is  that  Israel  will  contln  e  to 
guide  Its  policy  In  accordance  with  i  sven 
principles.  First  Is  fidelity  to  the  cease  -fire. 
The  second  Is  an  urgent  and  constant  i  (Tort 
to  maintain  a  balance  of  power.  Third  is  con- 
stant availability  for  negotiations.  Four  ;h  is 
the  aspiration  and  the  insistence  on  crei  ting 
a  new  Middle  Eastern  structure  based  oi  i  se- 
cure, recognized,  and  agreed  boundaries 
which  are  not  the  same  as  the  old  and  vul- 
nerable armistice  lines  to  which  there  :an- 
not  be  any  return,  for  our  exploration  Is  not 
to  go  back  to  vulnerability  and  Insecurlt '.  to 
correct  and  not  to  restore  the  situations  out 
of  which  the  flames  of  war  erupted. 

Another  of  our  principles  is  to  see  It  rael 
as  a  Jewish  society.  That  Is  to  say.  the  i  in- 
solation, the  refuge,  the  sanctuary  of  the 
JewLsh  people,  for  which  Israel  appear  ;  as 
the  last  and  brilliant  hope  in  history.  Wc  de- 
sire to  take  our  people  back  to  Its  roots,  I  lack 
to  its  identity,  back  to  Its  inheritance,  I  lack 
to  Itself.  Not  only  back  to  all  of  these,  but 
forward  to  a  new  celebration  of  vitality  and 
resilience. 

And  finally,  there  Is  the  principle  ol  an 
open  Middle  East.  Our  aspirations  is  a  Ml  Idle 
Eastern  community  of  states.  We  look  v  ;>on 
the  European  example,  to  see  how  couni  rles 
and  nations  can  overcome  the  moods  andkhe 
attitudes  which  have  led  to  constant  wan  In 
order  to  reach  a  high  degree  of  cooperation 
and  integration. 

Across  opened  boundaries  in  free  coope  a- 
tlon,  a  Middle  Eastern  community  of  sov  r- 
eign  states  can  arise,  and  if  you  say  that  tl  ils 
is  a  Utopian  thought,  was  it  not  Utopl  m 
when  Immediately  after  the  Second  Woi  Id 
War.  the  concept  of  a  European  commun!  ty 
was  put  forward. 

Thus  we  have  a  series  of  clear  objectlv  «. 

I  will  not  try  to  anticipate  your  questlo  is 
by  analyzing  their  Implications  more  S]  e- 
clflcallv. 

I  will  say  only  that  the  mood  In  Isrikel 
In  Its  25th  year  is  not  exuberant  or  un- 
realistic. The  mood  is  tranquil  and  steaBy. 
We  are  not  blind  to  our  dangers.  We  itre 
confident  of  an  Inherent  capacity  to  sur- 
mount them.  There  is  an  accumulated  ex- 
perience in  the  past  24  years.  It  Is  viery 
difficult  to  Invoke  any  danger  In  the  pist. 
any  danger  today,  without  finding  its  para  lei 
at  some  point  in  the  past  24  years. 

I  can  only  express  the  hope — and  this  is 
not  a  prediction.  I  will  not  follow  Mr.  W  ir- 
ren  Rogers  In  his  somewhat  audacious  <  x- 
periment  with  futurology.  I  express,  the  'e- 
fore,  the  hope,  certainly,  that  peace  v  111 
have  come  to  the  Middle  East  very  long  l«- 
fore  my  eighth  appearance  In  the  National 
Press  Club. 

(Applause.) 

Mr.  RocEKs.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Minister  I 
might  say  In  my  own  defense  that  my  pr  ic- 
tice  of  futurology  was  based  on  Impecca  >le 
sources. 

(Laughter.) 

Thank  you,  Ood,  for  the  editors  w  tio 
killed  It  before  It  got  Into  print,  too. 

Mr.  Minister,  you  know,  we  would  like   K> 
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start  you  off  easy  In  our  questioning,  so 
the  first  question  la.  Just  exactly  what  hap- 
pened during  your  hour  and  a  half  with 
Secretary  of  State  Rogers?  Tell  us  all. 

Foreign  Minister  Ebak.  I  dont  think  I 
would  be  doing  any  service  by  telling  you 
all,  because  what  press  men  must  never  do 
is  to  allow  facts  to  Inhibit  Imagination. 

(lAughter.) 

I  am  sure  If  you  don't  know  what  went 
on,  what  you  write  will  be  even  more  Inter- 
esting than  what  went  on. 

But  I  will  say  this,  in  all  seriousness:  I 
came  away  with  a  sense  of  satisfaction  about 
the  clarity  of  American  policy.  I  feel  that 
the  essential  principles — I  feel  this  even 
more  strongly  than  before,  and  I  badnt  any 
doubt  about  It  before — but  our  people  do 
need  reassurance,  but  I  felt  coming  away 
that  the  main  guiding  principles  of  Amer- 
ican policy  are  precisely  those  outlined  In 
President  Nixon's  statement  on  February  the 
3rd,  and  Secretary  Rogers'  report  to  the 
Congress  on  the  3rd  of  March,  namely,  a 
strong  Interest  In  maintaining  the  cease 
fire,  a  definite  and  substantive  tangible  dedi- 
cation to  the  maintenance  of  the  balance 
of  power,  the  avoidance  of  imbalances,  and 
what  Is  perhaps  very  relevant  in  these  days, 
a  strong  dedication  to  the  principle  of 
non-imposition. 

I  believe  that  these  principles.  In  the  form 
that  they  are  recorded  in  those  documents, 
continue  to  inspire  American  policy,  and  that 
there  Is  a  general  feeling  that  the  application 
of  these  and  similar  principles  to  the  Middle 
Eastern  situation  in  the  past  few  months  has 
had  In  general  salutary  and  stabilizing  ef- 
fects, and  the  situation,  although  not  Ideal, 
Is  certainly  far  less  explosive  and  fragile 
than  It  was  two  years  ago,  or  even  six  years 
ago  when  I  first  met  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  Rogers.  A  follow-up  question,  Mr. 
Minister.  Have  you  discerned  a  shift  In  the 
United  States  State  Department  poeltlon, 
vls-a-vU  the  permanence  of  the  USSR  pres- 
ence In  the  Middle  East? 

Foreign  Minister  Eban.  Well,  to  discern  a 
shift,  I  would  have  to  know  of  the  previous 
appraisal.  I  think  all  realistic  governments 
must  take  the  Soviet  presence  for  the  reality 
that  It  is.  It  Is  not  simply  a  static  fact,  but 
if  we  examine  the  pattern  of  Soviet  presence 
today  with  what  existed  a  year  or  two  ago, 
we  find  that  there  Is  a  constant  attempt  to 
expand,  not  only  presence,  but  position  and 
Influence.  The  Egyptian-Soviet  treaty,  and 
Iraqi-Soviet  treaty,  Increased  naval  activity 
In  the  Indian  Ocean  and  tbe  Mediterranean, 
are  all  symptoms  of  this  policy.  Now,  we  see 
this  Is  a  fact.  I  don't  see  any  way  of  telling 
them  just  to  go  away.  So  the  problem  Is 
this:  If  that  Is  a  fact,  what  can  be  done  to 
create  balancing  facts  In  order  that  these 
areas  shall  not  fall  under  the  domination 
of  a  new  and  dynamic  power  and  thus  bring 
about  greater  danger  of  conflict. 

I  think  that  the  principles  that  I  have 
mentioned  are  the  answers  to  this,  namely, 
to  maintain  the  cease  Are,  to  see  that 
counter-measures  are  taken  to  strengthen 
elements  such  as  Israel,  the  weakening  of 
which  would  certainly  disturb  the  Interna- 
tional equilibrium,  and  most  International 
observers  In  our  region  and  beyond  have 
seen  in  recent  months,  as  I  said,  greater  evi- 
dence, that  it  Is  not  true  to  think  that  the 
United  States  is  liquidating  its  positions  in 
the  area. 

There  have  been  measures  and  declara- 
tions, and  actual  creation  of  facts  which  in- 
dicate that,  although  the  Soviet  Union  la  a 
power  in  the  Mediterranean  and  beyond,  it 
la  not  the  only  power  there.  I  therefore  don't 
believe  that  you  can  get  them  to  go  away. 
I  think  you  can  create  an  equilibrium,  and 
this,  I  think,  is  tbe  main  challenge  of  his- 
tory to  the  United  States  In  the  Middle  EUut. 
Mr.  RoGEas.  Mr.  Minister,  a  three-part  re- 
lated question :  Does  your  government  expect 
President  Nixon  on  bis  vUit  to  Moecow,  to 
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take  up  the  question  of  the  emancipation 

of  Soviet  Jews  to  Israel? 

Number  two,  what  topics  would  you  like 
to  have  President  Nixon  discuss  In  Moscow? 
Number  three,  do  you  feel  any  concern 
alwut  any  possible  U.S.-Soviet  agreements  on 
the  Middle  East  that  might  be  reached  during 
that  visit?  Would  Israel  accept  them? 

Foreign  Minister  E^bak.  The  first  two  ques- 
tions have  the  flattering  but  inaccurate  Im- 
plication that  I  have  some  influence  on  the 
agenda  on  the  summit  conference. 

Now,  although  I  said  that  Israel  is  no 
longer  the  smallest  or  the  weakest  or  the 
poorest  of  states,  we  are  not  yet  full  mem- 
bers of  the  sununlt  club. 

The  first  question  relates  to  the  situation 
of  Soviet  Jews  in  Israel.  I  really  have  no  way 
of  knowing  whether  this  matter  will  be  taken 
up.  I  don't  know  whether  it  will  be  taken  up 
or  not.  I  do  say,  however,  that  the  greater 
degree  of  freedom  for  Jews  to  emigrate  should 
not  obscure  the  fact  that  the  situation  Is  not 
satisfactory.  There  are  very  rigid  limitations 
which  are  periodically  enforced. 

About  the  American  poeltlon,  I  can  only 
refer  to  the  past  and  say  that  there  have 
been  statements  of  American  humanitarian 
concern  for  these  problems.  These  have  been 
appreciated.  I  think  that  they  are  useful, 
because  undoubtedly  one  of  the  factors  <^- 
eratlng  on  Soviet  policy  will  be  the  degree 
to  which  It  Judges  the  world  opinion.  In- 
ternational opinion  is  strong  and  vigorous 
on  this  point,  so  I  will  only  say  in  the  past 
that  we  have  had  the  feeling  of  support  by 
the  United  States,  as  many  other  govern- 
ments, for  the  International  opinion  In  favor 
of  a  liberal  policy  on  this  matter. 
What  topics  would  I  like  discussed? 
I  really  have  no  belief  that  it  Is  essential 
for  the  Middle  East  to  have  its  destiny  solved 
outside  Itself.  I  believe  the  type  of  conference 
by  which  the  Middle  East  problem  will  be 
solved  is  a  conference  of  Israel  and  the  Mid- 
dle Eastern  states  themselves.  There  Is  no 
doubt,  however,  in  our  mind,  that  the  So- 
viet Union  is  likely  to  raise  this  problem. 
And  If  I  must  say  what  Israel's  hope  is  of 
the  United  States,  it  is  that  It  continues  to 
maintain  tenacious  fidelity  to  those  princi- 
ples which  I  have  referred  to,  which  have 
proved  effective  in  the  past,  which  I  think 
If  they  are  maintained  diu^ng  this  encounter 
and  beyond,  will  contribute  to  a  greater 
realism,  more  duration  In  the  Middle  East, 
in  the  Arab  world,  and  eventually  to  sub- 
stantive negotiation. 

Do  I  feel  any  concern  about  a  possible 
United  States-Soviet  agreement  on  the  Mid- 
dle East? 

I  can  only  express  my  confidence  that  the 
principle  of  nonimpoeition.  which  I  have 
quoted  as  an  element  in  the  United  States' 
position.  I  think  that  that  Is  an  answer  to 
this  question.  I  hope  that  the  Soviet  Union 
will  come  to  realize  that  you  cannot  create 
a  settlement  by  the  traditional  methods.  We 
are  not  living  In  an  age  when  the  Middle 
East  is  an  International  protectorate.  It  is 
an  area  of  independence  and  of  sovereignty. 
At  any  rate.  I  don't  believe  that  there  Is 
any  chance  whatever  of  imposing  on  Israel 
policy  that  Is  outside  its  consent  that  does 
not  conform  with  its  views  of  what  Its  secu- 
rity should  be.  where  its  boundaries  should 
be.  and  what  agreements  it  should  reach. 

I  think  that  the  history  of  Israel  in  the 
past  24  years  indicates  that  we  are  not  good 
candidates  for  exploited  or  imposed  solu- 
tions. This  Isn't  a  matter  for  argument  be- 
tween us  and  the  United  States,  which  has 
enunciated  on  its  own  the  principle  of  non- 
imposition.  There  is  still  room,  however,  for 
the  Soviet  Union  to  understand  that  peace 
depends  upon  the  responsibility.  Initiative, 
inventiveness,  imagination,  and  readiness  for 
honorable  compromise  of  tbe  states  of  the 
Middle  East  themselves. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Two  related  questions :  Do  you 
have  any  concern  that  the  advocacy  of  major 
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vs.  defense  cuts  in  the  Congress  may  have 
some  adverse  effect  on  your  position  in  the 
Middle  East? 

Number  two,  would  It  shake  yotir  faith  In 
the  credlbUlty  of  the  United  States  If  the 
United  States  were  to  pull  all  Americans  out 
of  Vietnam,  after  having  armed  and  trained 
the  South  Vietnamese  to  shoulder  the  war 
burden? 

Foreign  Minister  Eban.  I  feel  like  a  man 
who  has  been  courteously  Invited  to  walk 
barefoot  across  a  minefield. 

Now,  on  the  first  matter,  I  think  in  addi- 
tion to  Israel's  problems,  if  I  were  to  become 
Involved  In  the  problem  of  the  United  States 
defense  budget,  you  would  be  entitled  to 
regard  me  as  completely  out  of  my  head. 

I  think  that  there  U  a  feeling  In  the  Mid- 
dle East  based  upon  declarations  and  actions, 
that  there  is  not  a  policy  of  United  States 
withdrawal  or  liquidation  of  positions  in  the 
Mediterranean.  We  have  watched  certain  dec- 
larations and  certain  facts  which  do  not  give 
us  this  impression.  And  therefore,  although 
certainly  we  are  concerned  by  the  degree  of 
Increased  Soviet  Influence,  we  do  not  have 
the  feeling  that  this  is  completely  unilateral 
and  that  the  unilateral  process  will  allow  the 
Middle  East  to  be  dominated  by  the  influence 
of  one  single  power. 

As  regards  Vietnam,  it  was  our  national 
feeling,  as  it  was  the  feeling  of  many  other 
countries,  that  there  was  a  strong  hope  for 
the  de-escalation  and  therefore  the  eventual 
liquidation  of  this  conflict.  This  was  the  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States,  as  enunciated,  and 
It  looked  as  though  things  were  moving  in 
that  direction.  And  therefore,  a  decision  from 
the  north  to  create  and  intensify  esctdation 
is  not  only  a  regional  event,  it  Is  a  grave  in- 
ternational event.  I  wouldn't  like  to  draw  any 
deductions  from  it  specifically  about  the 
Middle  East. 

I  don't  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  analogy. 
I  believe  that  nearly  all  International  con- 
flicts have  their  own  particularity.  The  Mid- 
die  Eastern  confilct  is  not  similar  to  any 
other.  Prom  the  viewpoint  of  the  American- 
Israeli  dialogue,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
some  of  the  characteristics.  There  is  no  doubt 
in  Israel's  case  about  Its  willingness  and  ca- 
pacity to  make  the  full  contribution  of  Its 
own  responsibility  and  its  own  sacrifice  to  its 
own  preservation.  We  do  not  ask  anybody 
anjrwhere  to  risk  its  manpower  In  our  defense. 
Therefore,  this  is  the  major  element  which 
differentiates  us  from  any  other  conflict 
in  the  world.  All  that  we  ask  of  those  con- 
cerned with  Israel's  security  and  with  Mid- 
dle Eastern  equilibrium  and  international 
peace  is  to  make  available  a  reasonable 
amount  of  hardware  in  order  to  enable  Is- 
rael, by  its  own  independence,  responsibility 
and  sacrlflce.  to  defend  Itself  by  its  own 
means  and  with  Its  own  blood.  That  is  a  very 
crucial  element  in  our  position.  And  because 
we  have  resolution  of  that  capacity,  there 
does  not  exist  In  the  Middle  East  the  same 
danger  of  international  involvement  and  en- 
tanglement and  complication  that  exists  In 
places  in  the  world  where  states  do  not  have 
that  capacity,  or  in  some  cases  that  resolve. 
I  think,  therefore,  when  we  look  at  these 
conflicts,  you  should  look  at  the  things  which 
divide  them  and  separate  them.  There  Is 
not.  in  my  opinion,  any  valid  analogy,  from 
your  point  of  view  or  from  our  point  of  view, 
between  these  two  situations. 

But  as  members  of  the  international  com- 
munity, we  hoped  that  the  de-escalation  and 
diminution  of  conflict  would  proceed,  and 
they  are  obviously  concerned  by  the  motives 
which  have  led  the  North  Vietnamese  to 
decide  in  favor  of  a  policy  of  escalation. 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  think  this  question  is  an 
exercise  In  futility.  Mr.  Minister,  but  I  will 
ask  it.  anyway. 

According  to  the  questioner,  he  has  a  re- 
liable source  that  tells  him  that  there  are 
elements  of  the  U.S.  Army  In  West  Germany 
which  are  secretly  committed  to  the  defense 
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of  Israel,  and  he  wants  you  to  ttil  us  If  there 
Is  sucb  a  plan  to  transport  these  American 
troops  in  case  of  war. 

Foreign  Minister  Eban.  Well,  I  think  I  have 
given  the  retrospective  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion, and  I  think  this  illustrates  that  fiction 
Is  more  spectacular  than  fact.  I  fully  agree 
with  the  chairman's  analysis.  Let  us  never 
get  away  from  this  central  fact:  Israel 
shoulders  the  ftill  burden  of  sacrlflce  for  Its 
own  defense.  It  simply  asks  that  its  hands 
should  not  be  emptied.  Therefore,  It  Is,  I 
think,  the  least  exacting  of  partners,  the 
least  exacting  of  all  partners,  in  the  defense 
of   a   conunon   universal    interest. 

Mr.  RocKBs.  A  series  of  questions  pertain- 
ing to  the  Golan  Heights,  Sinai,  the  west 
bank  and  so  on. 

What  Is  its  real  purpose  in  establishing 
settlements  there,  and  how  do  you  reconcile 
this  with  a  Geneva  convention  prohibiting 
transfers  of  populations  in  occupied  ter- 
ritories? 

Foreign  Minister  Eban.  The  letter  and  the 
spirit  and  the  tradition  of  International  law 
does  not  prevent  the  establishment  of  po- 
sitions or  the  head  of  the  peace  settlement, 
insofar  as  they  are  necessary  for  the  measure- 
ments of  security.  Now.  Israel's  position  is 
that  the  old  armistice  lines  do  not  commit 
its  future.  This  is  correct  juridically,  because 
the  Arab  states  Insisted  on  the  premise  that 
the  armistice  lines  may  not  be  construed 
as  territorial  boundaries.  Here  I  quote  from 
the  relevant  article  of  the  1949  agreements. 

Secondly,  we  believe  that  the  task  of 
statesmanship  is  to  prevent  wars  and  not  to 
leave  the  way  open  for  their  renewal. 

Could  anything  be  more  absurd  than  to 
reconstruct  those  explosive  vulnerable  sit- 
uations which  contribute  to  instability  and 
eventually  to  war. 

If  you  ask  yourselves  what  is  the  Inherent 
explosive  necessity  of  the  previous  armistice 
lines,  you  come  back  again  and  sigaln  to 
some  of  these  examples.  Syrian  forces  on  tbe 
Heights  with  the  Israelis  In  the  valley.  That 
Is  an  inherent  war-like  situation.  And  Syr- 
ian forces  in  the  valley  and  Israeli  military 
forces  on  the  Heights  is  an  Inherently  peace- 
ful situation.  That  has  been  proved 
empirically. 

Similarly,  such  positions  as  that  which  en- 
abled one  of  Israel's  lines — and  I  am  not 
putting  it  in  a  ridiculous  form — shape  one 
of  Israel's  lines  as  a  supply  route,  as  a  possi- 
bility by  which  one  options  of  war  and  peace 
converge,  as  Indication  to  blockade,  as  a  key 
to  the  development  of  the  Negev  is  Israel's 
outlet  to  two-thirds  of  the  world.  It  is  qxilte 
clear  that  if  anybody  else  is  able  to  put  his 
hand  on  that  place,  that  somebody  else  will 
determine  peace  or  war,  will  determine  Is- 
rael's development  or  Israel's  strangulation. 
And  that  is  why  for  Israel  the  continuation 
of  its  control  of  Sharmel  Sheik  with  ail  the 
conditions  of  territorial  continuity  neces- 
sary for  It,  is  obviously  such  an  obvious  ele- 
ment in  the  peace  effort  that  it  would  be  as- 
tonishing to  hear  It  questioned  at  all. 

Therefore,  there  are  places  where  experi- 
ence proves  the  necessity  of  change,  and  we 
have  no  attitude  of  apologry  about  the  state- 
ment that  the  peace  boundaries  must  be  dif- 
ferent from  the  armistice  Ilnee.  in  the  degree 
that  security  and  the  avoidance  of  war  makes 
those  differences  necessary. 

We  have  never  said,  and  we  do  not  say. 
that  our  security  requires,  even  In  condi- 
tions of  peace,  the  maintenance  of  the  cease 
fire  lines,  and  all  the  territories  behind  them. 
We  do  not  have  this  arbitrary  approach. 
There  is  a  very  large  element  of  territorial 
compromise  in  our  position. 

But  in  tbe  negotiations,  we  would  state 
and  defend  thoae  positions  where  we  are  con- 
vinced that  there  has  to  be  substantial 
change,  not  for  the  sake  of  change  Itself,  but 
l>eeauae  our  objective  Is  Israel's  security  and 
tbe  avoidance  of  wars.  Since  I  mentioned 
earlier  certain  other  IntematlMutl  examples. 
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let  me  point  out  that  tbe  new  structure  of 

security  In  Eur(^>e,  for  example.  Isn't  baaed 
on  restoring  the  situations  that  caused  a 
nightmare  for  manldnd.  Nobody  comes  back 
and  says,  "Let's  put  the  PoUsh  corridor 
where  It  was  before,  and  the  vulnerable  Pol- 
ish boundary  where  it  was  before,"  and  have 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Sudetens  back  In 
Germany,  Into  Czechoslovakia,  to  blow  it  up 
from  inside.  Those  who  built  the  peace  struc- 
ture In  Europe  said,  "Let  us  find  out  what 
were  the  causes,  what  were  the  points  of  ex- 
ploeiveness,  and  let  us  correct  them,  let  tu 
not  repeat  them  or  reconstruct  them." 

Therefore,  when  we  say  that  a  good  peace 
must  Include  a  negotiation,  and  an  agree- 
ment on  secure  boundaries,  we  are  saying 
nothing  that  is  outside  the  norms,  the  prec- 
edents, or  the  traditions  of  International 
life. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Mr.  Minister,  the  questioner 
says  that  there  are  news  reports  that  the 
Jews  in  the  Golan  Heights  have  asked  that 
the  State  of  Israel  Incorporate  the  Golan 
Heights  permanently  as  part  of  Israel.  Is 
this  under  active  consideration? 

Foreign  Minister  Eban.  I  don't  have  any 
consideration  of  juridical  changes  with  re- 
spect to  the  territories  concerned.  There  are 
certain  territories  about  which  we  will  be 
very  tenacious  when  the  peace  conference 
comes.  But  we  have  maintained  the  juridical 
separation,  because  we  want  to  keep  open 
the  principle  of  negotiation,  and  one  of  the 
elements  in  our  position  has  been  to  say,  and 
to  say  this  with  sincerity,  that  all  questions 
can  be  discussed  in  the  negotiation,  but 
negotiation  doesn't  mean  that  we  will  give 
up  everything  in  favor  of  the  other  side. 

We  will  definitely  reach  a  determination 
about  what  are  those  objectives  that  our 
negotiators  must  achieve  if  the  peace  settle- 
ment is  to  be  viable.  There  is  no  opinion 
m  our  cabinet,  for  example.  In  favor  of  the 
idea  that  you  will  have  a  peace  settlement  by 
returning  to  the  4th  of  June  boundaries.  The 
number  of  votes  for  that  in  our  council  is 
exactly  nU.  But  we  are  prepared  to  discuss, 
examine,  and  negotiate  the  necessary 
changes. 

Mr.  Rogers.  What  Is  the  mood  of  the  Arab 
population  on  the  west  bank?  Is  there  any 
chance  it  can  become  a  part  of  Hussein's 
kingdom,  and  what  Is  wrong  with  King 
Hussein's  plan  for  the  west  bank? 

Foreign  Minister  Eban.  The  central  mood 
of  the  Arab  population  on  the  west  bank 
referred  to  In  the  question  Is,  I  think,  a  mood 
of  the  realistic  understanding  that  they  have 
always  been  the  victims  of  every  war.  and, 
therefore,  the  idea  of  a  fourth  or  a  fifth  war 
In  the  Middle  East  does  not  attract  the  ma- 
tur«  and  sober  elements  m  that  population. 
Secondly,  there  is  a  new  experience  of  ac- 
tive coexistence.  There  is  movement  of  men 
and  of  oonunerce  across  the  open  bridges  and 
the  open  lx>undarie8.  It  has  been  proved  that 
Israelis  and  Arabs  can  Uve  together  on  the 
level  of  their  common  human  concerns.  This, 
of  course,  does  not  s<rtve  the  basic  problem 
of  their  civic  and  political  definition  within  a 
peace  settlement.  But  it  is  a  great  investment 
m  the  possibility  of  future  harmony,  and  It 
makes  the  idea  of  a  Middle  Eastern  com- 
munity much  less  Utopian  and  fantastic 
than  it  might  otherwise  seem. 

We  have  made  the  following  analysis  of 
the  statement  made  by  King  Hussein.  Our 
objection  related  to  his  atsumptlon  that  the 
problem  of  peace  between  Israel  and  Jordan 
could  be  evaded.  We  think  it  cannot  be  side- 
tracked or  transcended,  that  it  must  come 
first,  because  only  when  there  is  a  peace 
settlement  between  Israel  and  Jordan  will 
there  be  clarity  about  what  the  respective 
areas  of  jurisdiction  are.  because  as  I  have 
said,  there  cannot  be  a  return  to  the  4th 
of  June,  1967.  lines. 

But  we  don't  have  any  objection  to  the 
federal  principle,  or  any  other  constitutional 
principle.  In  a  neighboring  state. 
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To  be  mere  specific,  once  the  peace  Is  co: 
eluded,  and  the  boundnry  Is  determined,  th^n 
If  In  the  area  under  his  Jurisdiction  undfr 
that  agreement  King  Hussein  wants  to  f c  I 
low    a    different    policy    In    the    relatlonsh 
between  the  Palestinian  Arab  community  ai  d 
the  central  Jrrdanlan  authority  than  befo  « 
In  favor  of  a  more  autonomous  or  federatl'  e 
concept,    less    centralized,    that    Is    not    in 
Israeli  decision.   It   Isn't  a  matter  In   whU  h 
we  would  intervene.  But  what  did  certain 
Invite  our  legitimate  objection  was  his  ai 
sumption   that   there   Isn't   such   a   thlng- 
I  am  speaking  of  that  speech — the  assumi 
tlon  that  there  Isn't  a  negotiation  with  Israe  I 
He  already  knows  what  his  territories  will  b  t 
that  they  are  to  Include  the  whole  of  the  tei 
rltory  that  he  had  before,  and  Jerusalem,  tti  e 
territory  that  he  didn't  have  before.  I  often 
ask  myself,  what  Is  the  point  of  winning 
war  if  by  losing  It,  you  expand  as  much 
he  would  expand  It  under  this  conception. 

So  we  did  say.  well,  now,  wait  a  mlnut« , 
before  you  start  moving  the  furniture  abou ; 
In  your  rooms,  rind  out  which  of  the  roomi 
are  yours,  and  which  are  not.  But  once  tha 
is  decided  In  the  negotiation,  as  I  have  said 
then  Israel  Is  not  called  upon,  I  think,  t(  i 
make  these  Arab  decisions  about  what  thi  > 
relations  between  various  parts  of  the  pop 
ulatlon  outside  Israel  shall  be.  Most  of  m; ' 
colleagues  and  I  do  envisage,  of  course.  In  i 
peace  settlement,  although  there  would  hav  i 
to  be  some  substantiation,  there  would  b ! 
many,  many  thousands  of  Arabs  outsld  ( 
Israel's  boundaries,  but  the  relationship  cF 
those  with  the  other  parts  of  the  Arab  com  ■ 
munlty.  I  think.  Is  an  Arab  and  not  an  Israel  I 
decision. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Mr.  Minister,  you  spoke  i 
moment  p.go  of  Israel's  request  for  hardwar  » 
for  Its  defenses. 

Can  we  assume  that  Israel  does  not  see! : 
and  does  not  need  offensive  weapons,  sucl  i 
as   medium   to   long-range   aircraft? 

Foreign  Minister  Eban.  I  would  very  much 
like  to  know  what  Is  an  offensive  or  a  de- 
fensive weapon.  Offense  and  defense  Is  nc  t 
a  quality  of  weapon.  It  Is  a  quality  of  tt  » 
policy  for  which  It  is  applied. 

For  example,  In  1967,  Israel's  resistance 
was  regarded  universally  by  world  opinio  a 
as  a  defensive  action,  because  we  weie 
threatened  In  our  security.  In  our  Integrlt  r, 
in  our  maritime  access.  In  the  most  vlt  il 
Interests  that  a  nation  can  possess.  But  '  o 
say  that  there  was  something  tactically  di  - 
fenslve  about  all  our  moves  would  be  a  vei  y 
remarkable  way  of  describing  the  operatic  r> 
In  1967.  In  order  to  defend  yourselves,  yo  j 
have  to  meet  your  adversary,  you  have  1  o 
meet  him  wherever  It  Is  strategically  an  i 
tactically  necessary  to  meet  him.  but  tht  t 
do«^  not  make  your  battle  offensive. 

Nobody  has  ever  said  that  because  in  tl  b 
Second  World  War  the  Allied  forces  went  de«  p 
Into  the  territory  of  their  adversary.  nobo<!  f 
says  that  the  western  democracies  were  tt  e 
aggressors.  They  were  strategically  defenslv  i 
They  were  tactically  defensive  and  offenslv^, 
as  military  logic  required. 

And   therefore.   If  the  question   Is,   are  ^ 
going  to  give  the  Phantoms  back,  the  ai 
swer  Is  no. 

(Applause  and  laughter.) 
Mr.     Rogers.     President     Chaushesko     *f 
Rumania  has  been  mentioned  as  a  posslb  e 
mediator  in  the  Middle  East.  Golda  Melr 
visiting  Rumania,  and  the  questioner  wanls 
to  know,  can  Chaushesko  succeed  where  Jqe 
Slsco  failed? 
(Laughter.) 

Foreign    Minister    Eban.    Well,    President 
Chaushesko    has   not    yet   succeeded,   and 
don't  think  that  Joe  Slsco  has  yet  failed. 

The  question  asks,  and  I  have  been  askefa 
this  many  times,  whether  there  Is  an  effoi  t 
at  mediation.  I  would  much  prefer  to  alio'  r 
Rumanian  policy  to  be  decided  m  Rumania  i 
terms,  and  they  have  never  used  that  phrai  e 
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or  that  ezpresBlon.  What  they  hsve  aald  la 
that  they  use  their  poeltlon  of  mutual  rela- 
tionship and  confidence  both  In  Cairo  and 
in  Jerusalem  to  try  to  clarify  the  poUcy  of 
each  of  those  governments  to  the  other,  and 
to  give  what  they  think  Is  an  Intimate  and 
accurate  Impression  of  what  each  govern- 
ment feels. 

I  agree  with  the  Idea  that  this  U  a  con- 
tribution, this  Is  a  contribution  to  peace,  be- 
cause much  of  the  conflict,  not  all  of  it,  but 
much  of  it  rests  sometimes  on  a  misunder- 
standing of  what  the  policy  of  the  ad- 
versary l8. 

Therefore,  when  any  disinterested  govern- 
ment says  that  It  wlU  do  Its  best  to  clarify 
Its  positions,  and  to  give  a  lucid  and  actual 
account  of  our  policy,  then  we  encoiu'age 
them  to  do  this.  When  some  of  the  African 
heads  of  state  use  their  good  offices  in  a 
similar  way,  we  encourage  them  to  do  it. 
That  does  not  mean  to  say  that  the  user  of 
good  offices  himself  becomes  a  party,  or  him- 
self makes  proposals  and  submits  texts,  but 
that  he  examines  and  explores  the  position 
of  the  parties  in  an  attempt  to  find  common 
ground. 

That  Is  the  way  the  Rumanian  government 
has  described  Its  role  In  the  past.  About  what 
will  be  discussed  In  the  Bucharest  meeting, 
I  have  no  knowledge  at  all,  and  I  am  certain 
we  will  be  In  a  higher  state  of  knowledge 
after  the  meeting  than  before. 

Therefore,  I  don't  want  to  say  anything 
which  win  be  regarded  In  any  sense  as  a 
prediction  about  what  will  be  discussed. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Mr.  Minister,  we  thank  you 
once  more  for  giving  us  a  lucid  and  inform- 
ative  

(Applause.) 

And  on  behalf  of  the  Press  Club,  I  would 
like  to  give  you  now  our  certificate  of  ap- 
preciation, and  the  coveted  National  Press 
Club  necktie  to  go  with  the  rest  of  your  col- 
lection, and  one  more  question. 

Mr.  Minister,  wUl  you  accept  a  mission  for 
us.  Upon  your  return,  will  you  see  to  It  that 
you  wUl  have  Mrs.  Melr  make  good  on  her 
promises  to  us  to  cook  for  the  members  of 
the  Press  Club  gelfllte  fish? 

Foreign  Minister  Eban.  Before  I  answer 
that  question,  may  I  express  gratitude  for 
receiving  this  tie.  This  is  the  tie  that  I 
should  avoid  wearing  when  I  next  go  down  to 
the  Suez  Canal. 

With  reference  to  my  Prime  Minister,  I  can 
give  you  full  assurance  all  the  recipes  are 
under  active  consideration. 
(Applause.) 

(Whereupon,  at  1:55  p.m.,  the  meeting 
was  adjourned.) 
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CONGRESSMAN  CRANE  CALLS  FOR 
AN  END  TO  CONSERVATIVE  DES- 
PAIR 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  n-LiNois 

IN   THE  HOUSE   OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  25,  1972 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
colleague  from  Illinois  <Mr.  Crane)  has 
frequently  demonstrated  his  talents  as 
an  articulate  spokesman  for  the  princi- 
ples of  conservatism  and  his  message  is 
one  that  deserves  listening  to  bj'  Repub- 
lican and  Democrats  alike. 

Recently,  Mr.  Crane  addressed  the  Re- 
publican Women's  Club  in  his  own  dis- 
trict, the  13th  District  of  Illinois,  and  I 
would  like  to  include  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues. 

The  address  follows: 


Lrr  Us  Havi  Doi<ra  Wrrn  Dkspaixing! 
(By  Hon,  Phiup  M.  Crank) 
"Peraeverance,  dear  my  lord 
Keeps   honor   bright:    to    have   done    is   to 

hang 
Quite  out  of  fashion,  like  a  rusty  maU 
In  monumental  mockery." 

The  words  are  from  the  pen  of  William 
Shakespeare  and  assigned  to  the  immortal 
hero  Ulysses  in  the  play  "Trollus  and  Cres- 
sida." 

Yet  they  are  apt  words  for  conservatives 
today  to  ponder.  Certain  regrettable  misfor- 
tunes and  the  chaos  of  our  time  have  con- 
spired to  drive  many  of  our  number  from 
the  political  arena;  to  cripple  the  effective- 
ness of  those  who  remain;  p.nd  generally  to 
reduce  us  all  to  a  moping  silence  born,  in 
equal  parts,  of  disgust  and  despair. 

As  conservatives  we  are  In  sad  danger  of 
finding  our  honor  dulled  past  polishing 
again.  We  m»ist  get  hold  of  ourselves  quick- 
ly— "put  it  together"  In  the  current  vernacu- 
lar— or  traditional  values  may  be  "quite  out 
of  fashion  "  before  we  know  It.  In  a  socialist 
state,  conservative  philosophy  as  we  think  of 
It  today  will.  Indeed,  "hang  .  .  .  like  a  rusty 
mall  in  monumental  mockery." 

What  prompts  me  to  paint  such  a  somber 
picture?  Several  things,  unfortunately. 

I  have,  for  Instance,  observed  a  recent 
trend  on  the  part  of  conservative  stalwarts 
to  give  up  the  fight.  There  Is  a  prevailing 
attitude  that  the  system  Is  no  longer  re- 
sponsive; that  things  have  gone  so  far 
amiss — by  which  It  Is  generally  meant  so  far 
down  the  road  to  central  control  or  social- 
ism— that  nothing  can  be  done;  that  Wash- 
ington has  a  death  grip  on  the  country  and 
the  liberals  have  a  death  grip  on  Wash- 
ington. And  this  trend  to  retreat  and  despair 
grows  more  pronounced  every  day.  If  It  were 
not  so  serious.  It  would  almost  be  as  amus- 
ing as  an  incident  that  occurred  with  my 
daughter,  Rebekah,  when  she  was  five  years 
old.  At  the  dinner  table  one  evening  we  were 
discussing  God's  omnipotence  and  omni- 
science. Rebekah  challenged  both  because  "I 
broke  my  sunglasses  and  prayed  to  Ood  to  fix 
them  and  He  didn't  do  It." 

One  finds  evidence  of  this  attitude  In  the 
exodus  of  conservative  leaders  and  workers 
from  political  endeavors,  with  such  parting 
comments  as,  "I'm  tired,"  or  "It's  over — It's 
Just  no  use  anjrmore,"  or  "The  people  aren't 
listening — they  Just  don't  believe  in  tradi- 
tional values  anymore." 

One  finds  It  In  the  Increasing  reluctance 
of  conservative  money  to  back  conservative 
causes.  Financing  Is  ever  harder  to  come  by 
for  young  conservatives  seeking  public  office 
on  the  state  and  local  level;  for  public  and 
private  efforts  to  compete  with  the  liberals 
at  their  own  game  of  influencing  the  direc- 
tion of  legislation  through  the  molding  of 
public  opinion;  Indeed,  for  almost  any  kind 
of  conservative  effort  you  want  to  name. 

One  finds  It  In  the  diminishing  army  of 
conservative  volunteers — admittedly  weary 
from  past  battles — who  will  no  longer  gird 
their  loins  for  one  more  encounter.  Old  race 
horses  never  cease  to  tremble  with  anticipa- 
tion at  the  starting  line.  Too  many  conserva- 
tives have,  by  contrast,  taken  to  behaving 
like  balky  mules  when  asked  to  have  a  go  at 
It  one  more  time. 

And  one  flnds  It  In  the  exodus  of  elected 
conservatives  from  public  office.  Of  the  31 
Members  who  have  already  announced  their 
retirement  this  year  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  do  not  plan  to  run  for  any 
other  office,  fully  60  per  cent  of  them  are 
stalwart  conservatives  and  most  of  the  rest 
are  moderates. 

There  are  not  more  than  two  full-fledged 
liberals  among  the  lot.  Most  are  powerful, 
senior  Members,  and  one-fourth  are  the 
Chairmen  or  ranking  minority  members  of 
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such  key  committees  as  Rules,  Ways  and 
Means  and  Judiciary.  They  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  serve  forever,  of  course.  Indeed, 
many  are  years  past  the  age  when  they 
should  be  asked  to  serve  out  of  duty.  But 
they  leave  posts  which  wUl  be  taken  up  by 
liberals  years  away  from  retirement,  unless 
the  people  vote  them  out.  Without  workers 
In  the  vineyard  and  money  to  finance  their 
efforts,  the  chances  of  defeating  senior  lib- 
erals In  the  Congress  grow  Increasingly 
remote. 

In  short,  at  a  time  when  the  average 
American  Is  dlasatlsfled  and  Increasingly 
aware  that  the  social  heresies  of  the  last 
forty  years  are  not  the  answers  to  America's 
problems,  the  keepers  of  the  true  faith  are 
giving  up  the  struggle.  And  the  conserva- 
tive leaders  of  the  past  do  not  pass  the  torch 
of  freedom  to  new  generations  but  rather,  by 
embracing  the  heresies  themselves,  threaten 
to  extinguish  the  last  flickering  embers  while 
the  people  search  for  light. 

Americans  may  not  yet  be  siire,  but  they 
are  ripe  for  convincing,  that  profligate 
deficit  q;>en<llng  by  the  Federal  Government 
breeds  more  problems — and  graver  ones — 
than  its  defenders  can  attempt  to  cure.  The 
bread  of  "prosperity  and  progress"  made  with 
the  old  yeast  of  atatlsm  and  collectivism  col- 
lapses into  unemployment  and  inflation.  In 
a  single  generation  we  have  been  able  to 
experience  the  sweet  promises  of  Liberalism 
souring  on  the  tongue. 

The  American  pec^le  are  ripe,  too.  for  re- 
membering some  basic  truths:  you  do  not 
raise  men  up  by  their  pocket  books  alone; 
no  amount  of  money,  spread  equally  among 
our  citizens,  wUl  for  long  remain  equally 
spread  In  a  free  society;  free  men  have  no 
right  to  happiness,  only  the  right  to  pursue 
happiness;  you  cannot  buy  equality;  you  can- 
not feed  the  true  hunger  of  this  world  with 
bread;  you  cannot  heal  the  worst  blindness 
of  our  time  with  medical  skUl;  cancer  re- 
search will  not  cure  cancer  of  the  soul;  ma- 
terial solutions  to  pollution  of  the  environ- 
ment will  not  touch  pollution  of  the  mind; 
"liberation"  Is  false  If  its  only  fruit  Is  license; 
liberty  imposes  more  responsibility  than  any 
form  of  servitude;  license  is  not  freedom  but 
bondage;  and,  love  does  not  come  out  of  the 
barrel  of  a  gun. 

There  Is  a  desperate  need  for  us  to  recon- 
secrate ourselves  to  the  basic  principles  upon 
which  the  Pounding  Fathers  structured  this 
Republic.  It  was  Intended  that  power  would 
flow  from  the  governed.  It  was  never  in- 
tended that  Washington  should  order  our 
lives — the  government  in  Washington  Is 
merely  a  mechanism  by  which  the  people  may 
endeavor  to  order  their  own  lives.  When  bu- 
reaucracy enslaves,  the  servant  has  become 
the  master. 

Ours  was  a  unique  concept  in  the  history 
of  government.  It  was  the  flrst  time  In  the 
history  of  civilization  that  a  government  was 
created  consonant  with  God's  law.  "Thou 
Shalt  have  no  other  gods  before  me,"  states 
the  flrst  commandment.  Every  government 
prior  to  our  own  did  violence  to  this  com- 
mandment, for  they  all  assumed  powers  and 
prerogatives  which  we  reserved  exclusively 
unto  the  Divinity.  Even  the  British  system  of 
government  rested  upon  the  premise  that 
man  was  created  to  serve  the  state.  The  De- 
claratory Act.  passed  by  the  Parliament  In 
1766,  Insisted  that  Parliament  had  the  right 
to  regulate  the  lives  of  British  citizens  "In 
all  cases  whatsoever."  Every  despotism,  from 
the  days  of  the  Pharaohs  down  through  Hit- 
ler, Stalin,  or  Mao  Tse  Tung,  has  operated  un- 
der this  proposition.  It  repudiates  the  flrst 
commandment  and  the  doctrine  of  unalien- 
able rights  set  forth  In  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. 

The  Foimdlng  Fathere  viewed  government 
as  a  servant  not  a  savior  whose  function 
was  to  provide  cradle-to-the-grave  security 
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by  Uklng  from  the  "haves"  and  giving  to  the 
"have-nots"  or  forcing  a  secular  salvaUon 
upon  the  people  according  to  the  dictates  of 
the  conscience  of  some  philosopher  king  In 
Washington.  Its  principal  function  was  to 
prevent  trespass  by  the  one,  the  few,  or  the 
many.  As  Jefferson  explained,  the  end  of  gov- 
ernment Is  to  make  men  secure  in  the  pos- 
session of  their  unalienable  rights  to  life,  lib- 
erty, and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

To  achieve  this  pvupose  we  must  maximize 
free  choice.  We  rejected  the  pagan  notion 
that  any  one  of  us  Is  endowed  by  his  Creator 
with  the  right  to  play  God  with  the  lives  of 
the  rest  of  us.  And  properly  so. 

The  Founding  Fathere  believed  In  God. 
They  believed,  further,  that  man  was  cre- 
ated In  God's  image.  As  no  man  can  describe 
God's  Image,  It  Is  blasphemous  to  force  men 
Into  mortal  conceptions  of  that  Image.  Men 
must  be  kept  free  to  develop  their  creative 
potential  to  Its  fullest  for  the  glorification  of 
Ood.  ThU  Is,  perhaps,  the  ultimate  liberal 
heresy.  The  liberal  profanes  Ood  by  attempt- 
ing to  regiment  men's  lives  to  achieve  his 
parochial  vision  of  the  New  Jerusalem. 

The  Founding  Fathers  knew,  too,  that 
"representation  without  taxation"  could  have 
as  baleful  an  influence  upon  the  quaUty  of 
life  and  liberty  as  "taxation  without  repre- 
sentation." This  is  not  to  say  that  the  poor 
or  propertylese  should  have  no  say  In  their 
government.  But  a  free  society  cannot  en- 
dure If  those  who  have  nothing  at  stake  can 
use  government  to  plunder  those  who  do. 

The  Constitution  wisely  provides  that 
there  be  a  separation  of  powers  In  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  Judicial  branch  shall 
not  legislate,  or  the  executive  branch  Inter- 
pret, or  the  legUlatlve  branch  execute  Its 
own  laws. 

These  are  elemental  principles  but  they 
are  more  and  more  abused  by  every  branch. 
By  Imposing  forced  busing  to  achieve  racial 
"balance"  In  schooU  In  the  face  of  express 
Congressional  Intent  opposing  such  btislng 
and  In  defiance  of  the  Constitutional  man- 
date to  treat  all  citizens  equaUy,  the  Courts 
have  undeniably  legislated.  On  the  other 
hand.  Congress,  In  appropriating  funds  has 
abdicated  Its  responsibility  In  recent  yeare 
by  putting  spending  limits  on  the  Executive 
which  are  below  the  amounts  appropriated 
by  the  Congress.  This,  in  effect,  forces  the 
President  to  decide  where  spending  cuts 
should  be  made,  a  responsibility  which  be- 
longs to  the  Congress,  not  the  Executive. 
Then  there  are  the  legislators  who  advocate 
passage  of  legislation  which  will  take  effect  In 
the  future  unless  Congress  specifically  vetoes 
it.  The  Executive  may  reorganize,  unless 
Congress  vetoes  the  Reorganization  plan. 
Salary  increases  automatically  take  effect  un- 
less Congress  vetoes  them.  And  some  are  ad- 
vocating pilot  programs  for  welfare  reform, 
with  the  programs  to  take  effect  all  over  the 
country  at  a  specifled  future  date  unless 
vetoed  by  Congress.  This  violates  the  separa- 
tion of  powers,  when  Congress  must  exercise 
a  veto — which  Is  an  executive  function — In 
order  to  prevent  legislation,  rather  than  tak- 
ing affirmative  action  to  enact  legislation. 

On  another  point.  In  a  Federal  structure 
the  several  states  comprise  an  equally  Im- 
portant entity  with  the  central  government 
In  the  balanced  equation  of  power  and  It  Is 
as  destructive  of  human  rights  and  freedom 
for  the  central  government  to  grow  too 
strong  as  for  the  states  to  dominate  or  grasp 
at  excessive  sovereignty.  In  many  of  our 
programs  today — In  welfare,  in  legal  aid.  In 
child  care.  In  Job  training — we  are  discover- 
ing that  the  elimination  of  local  option, 
local  Input,  local  control  has  plunged  the 
programs  Into  a  morass  from  which  the 
Federal  bureaucracy  Is  unable  to  extricate 
them. 

Yet  another  of  these  principles  relates  to 
the  separation  of  church  and  state.  We 
have  faUen  into  the  trap  of  extending  that 
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principle  to  Justify  government  Ignoring  or 
even  denying  the  existence  of  God.  And  we 
have  Interpreted  the  Constitutional  guaran- 
tee of  "freedom  of  religion"  as  if  it  were 
synonymous  with  "freedom  from  religion." 
How  else  do  we  explain  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  prohibiting  prayer  In  our  public 
schools?  The  sad  fact  Is  that  there  was  no 
need  for  the  Court's  decision  m  the  flrst 
place,  and  had  It  never  been  rendered  the 
present  demand  for  an  amendment  to  restore 
the  right  to  pray  would  have  been  avoided. 
Our  Supreme  Court  Justices  Ignored,  In 
the  process,  the  profound  truths  enunciated 
by  George  Washington  In  his  PareweU  Ad- 
dress when  he  said : 

"Of  aU  the  dispositions  and  habits,  which 
lead  to  political  prosperity.  Religion  and 
morality  are  lndl^>ensable  supports. — In  vain 
would  that  man  claim  the  tribute  of  Pa- 
triotism, who  should  labour  to  subvert  these 
great  PUlars  of  human  happiness,  these 
firmest  props  of  the  duties  of  Men  and  Citi- 
zens.— The  mere  Politician,  equally  with  the 
pious  man,  ought  to  reject  and  to  cherish 
them. — A  volume  could  not  trace  all  their 
connections  with  private  and  public  felicity — 
Let  It  simply  be  asked  where  is  the 
ctirlty  for  property,  for  reputation,  for  life. 
If  the  sense  of  religious  obligation  desert 
the  oath,  which  are  the  instruments  of  In- 
vestigation In  Courts  of  Justice?  And  let  us 
with  caution  Indulge  the  supposition,  that 
morality  can  be  maintained  without  re- 
ligion.— Whatever  may  be  conceded  to  the 
influence  of  reflned  education  on  minds  of 
peculiar  structure — reason  and  experience 
lx>th  forbid  us  to  e]q)ect  that  national  moral- 
ity can  prevail  In  exclusion  of  religious  prin- 
ciple." 

I  realize  that  these  are  not  the  "In"  things 
for  Congressmen  to  be  talking  about  today. 
But  I  sincerely  brieve  that  these  observa- 
tions contain  vital  truths  cast  aside  reckless- 
ly and  thoughtlessly.  In  the  turmoil  and  the 
Insecurity  so  a{>parent  In  our  society  today, 
we  would  appear  to  be  reaping  the  whirlwind 
for  having  sown  the  wind.  Our  rosy  future 
Is  fast  turning  to  "clockwork  orange,"  with 
all  that  Implies  In  terms  of  sex,  violence 
and  social  disintegration. 

We  have  many  hard  decisions  facing  us 
that  win  mold  the  course  of  human  history, 
and  they  are  not  far  down  the  pike.  We  must 
decide  how  we  stand  on  the  issues  of  "test- 
tube  babies,"  the  sanctity  of  life  for  the  un- 
born and  the  111  and  aged,  the  future  of 
the  Institutions  of  marriage  and  family.  I  am 
totally  convinced  that  the  liberal  politicians 
who  control  Congress  today  will  not  make 
the  decisions  that  the  American  people  would 
really  want  if  they  could  see  where  those  de- 
cisions will  lead  them. 

We  have  portents  already.  A  child  develop- 
ment bin  has  been  passed,  vetoed,  and  Is  now 
being  pushed  again  In  a  form  that  will  do 
more  damage  to  the  home  as  an  institution 
than  anything  most  of  us  could  have  con- 
ceived possible  even  flve  years  ago.  Its  de- 
fenders have  argued  that  It  is  necessary,  to 
give  women  equality  and  get  families  off 
welfare;  but  Its  express  purpose  goes  far  be- 
yond that  scope  and  It  Is,  once  again,  only 
the  foot  In  the  door  whereby  we  wlU  set  In 
motion  the  undoing  of  home  and  family  life 
as  8iu»ly  as  they  have  been  undone  In  the 
Soviet  Union  or  Red  China. 

The  Population  Control  Commission  has 
recently  reconmiended  vastly  llberallaed 
'  abortion  laws;  ready  and  practical  access  to 
contraceptive  Information,  procedures  and 
supplies  for  all  people.  Including  minors;  and 
development  of  public  health-financing 
mechanisms  to  pay  for  volvmtary  steriliza- 
tion, abortion,  prenatal,  delivery  and  post- 
partum services,  and  medical  treatment  of 
infertility. 

Not  only  Is  this  the  most  outrageous  kind 
of  socialistic  manipulation,  but,  to  suggest 
public  financing  of  both  abortion  and  the 
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treatment  of  Infertility  Is  an  absurd  con- 
tradiction In  purpose.  What  will  the  next 
step  be?  Are  we  to  be  required  to  have  i  per- 
mission card  from  the  state  In  order  to  have 
children?  Will  there  be  a  legal  llmltatli  n  on 
the  number  of  children  any  family  izuty  :  lave? 
Or  perhaps  the  social  planners  will  co  itent 
themselves  with  the  proposal  contain  d  in 
pending  Senate  legislation  to  abolish  <  r  re- 
duce on  a  graduated  scale  the  tax  dedu<  tlona 
allowed  for  families  with  more  than  two 
children. 

Yes,  the  social  manipulators  are  eag  >r  to 
meddle  in  our  lives  with  legislative  su  -gery 
when  It  is  necessary  to  do  so  in  order  t  >  In- 
crease the  power  of  the  state  over  th  s  in- 
dividual. But  when,  in  their  natiual  cc  urse, 
events  work  to  the  liberals'  advantage  they 
are  satisfied  to  leave  well-enough  alon  t.  In 
an  area  where  every  day's  delay  is  cru<  lal — 
on  the  question  of  a  national  pollc;  re- 
garding experimentation  with  "test'  tube 
babies" — nothing — absolutely  nothli  g — is 
being  done.  Though  the  liberals  woul(  not 
say  so,  this  Orwelllan  experiment  appai  sntly 
does  not  bother  them.  Admittedly,  it  ts  In 
the  same  vein  with  universal  child  car*  un- 
controlled abortion  and  euthanasia.  O  the 
oonservatlve  side,  most  of  us  simply  prel  sr  to 
hide  our  heads  and  hope  the  scientists  lon't 
succeed,  again  talcing  the  easy  way  out. 

What  we  seem  unwilling  to  grasp,  ir  to 
accept,  is  that  we  have  entered  an  era  ?hen 
the  battle  Is  no  longeer  so  much  for  the  con- 
'  trol  of  territory  or  economic  advantage  as  it 
is  for  men's  minds.  And  It  is  no  longer  fc  jght 
with  arms  alone.  It  is  being  waged,  re  ent- 
lessly  and  often  unobserved,  with  the  ^  cap- 
ons that  belong  to  the  powers  of  evil-  -Ide- 
ologies and  slogans  designed  to  wean  men 
away  from  eternal  truth  through  the  easy 
answers,  the  half-truths,  the  beckoning  Uto- 
pias that  in  reality  spell  eternal  destruc  tlon. 
It  is  a  war,  not  for  the  physically  b  -ave, 
but  the  splrltuaUy  brave.  It  is,  in  she  -t,  a 
battle  in  which  we  must  depend  upon  Jod; 
we  cannot  win  it  alone. 

Let  me  hasten  to  add  that,  however  dif- 
ferent the  circumstances  and  the  metl  ods, 
however  unfamiliar  the  face  of  the  en^my, 
it  is  not  the  first  time  in  history  that  nen 
have  faced  such  a  challenge.  And  if  we  re- 
spond well,  we  wlU  not  have  been  the  Irst 
to  do  so. 

There  are  ample  historical  precedents  for 
the  challenge  that  confronts  conservat  ves 
today  and  the  odds  we  face — precedents  fa  rly 
shouting  at  us,  of  victory  in  the  face  of  o  Ids 
that  shoiild  have  spelled  certain  defeat. 

What  were  the  odds  that  Oeorge  Washl  ig- 
ton  faced  with  his  frozen,  starving  mer  at 
Valley  Forge?  The  fact  of  hU  lUtimate  ic- 
tory  has  been  rationalized  in  many  ways  by 
"hindsight"  historians,  but  to  the  men  at 
Valley  Forge  that  winter,  surely  notl  Ing 
seemed  more  beyond  reach  than  victory  for 
the  colonial  cause  against  the  King's  arm  r. 

What  were  the  odds  that  England  fac«  at 
Dunkirk  in  1940?  Looking  back,  we  tt  Ink 
the  Allied  victory  inevlUble  In  World  Wai  n, 
but  at  that  hour  perhaps  only  the  faith  |lnd 
resolve  of  a  stalwart  leader  kept  Engl  ind 
from  going  under.  On  that  day  Wlm  ton 
Churchill  said: 

"We  shall  not  flag  or  faU.  We  shall  gc  on 
to  the  end.  We  shall  fight  In  Prance,  we  s:  tail 
fight  on  the  seas  and  oceans,  we  shall  «  {ht 
with  growing  confidence  and  grov  Ing 
strength  in  the  air,  we  shall  defend  our 
island,  whatever  the  coat  may  be,  we  t£all 
fight  on  the  beaches,  we  shall  fight  on  the 
landing  grounds,  we  shall  fight  in  the  fl  ilds 
and  in  the  streets,  we  shall  fight  in  the  t  lUs, 
we  shall  never  surrender." 
And  England,  thank  God.  fought  on! 
With  what  peril  was  the  cause  of  Ui  Ion 
fraught  when  the  once  United  SUtes  or« 
asunder  pitting  brother  against  brot]  er? 
Millions  of  Americans  supported  Line  >ln, 
when  h«  said, 
"Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes  mJ  ^t 
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and  In  that  faith  let  us  to  the  end  dar«  to  do 
our  duty  as  we  understand  it." 

And  thus  our  nation  survived  to  face  this 
present  hour. 

Oft  quoted  is  Edmund  Burke's  remark  that 
"The  only  thing  necessary  for  the  triumph  of 
evil  is  for  good  men  to  do  nothing."  But  his- 
tory Is  full  of  those  great  turning  points 
marked  by  the  determination  of  good  men, 
great  and  small,  one  and  many,  not  to  sit 
by  and  do  nothing.  It  is  the  stulf  of  heroes — 
Francis  of  Assist  over-powering  the  de- 
bauchery of  his  youth;  Joan  of  Arc,  a  mere 
child,  bolstering  the  sagging  will  of  a  de- 
spairing people  and  an  irresolute  monarch; 
and  a  humble  carpenter's  son  altering  more 
profoimdly  than  all  the  armies  of  history 
the  course  of  civilization. 

It  is  the  stuff  of  quieter  struggles  fought 
and  won — by  antl-CJommunlsts  in  Brazil  in 
1954;  by  the  Indonesians  who  delivered  them- 
selves from  almost  certain  Communist  take- 
over; by  the  Rhodesians  who  have  ridden 
out  a  vengeful  world  opinion  and  sanctions 
to  maintain  their  sovereignty. 

All,  with  Horace,  have  lived  by  the  maxim, 
"Never  despair."  The  story  is  told  of  the 
boxer,  Jim  Oorbett,  that  the  secret  to  his 
success  In  l)ecomlng  a  world  champion  was 
contained  in  the  four  word  philosophy: 
"Fight  one  more  round."  As  Oorbett  ex- 
plained it,  when  his  arms  were  so  tired  they 
felt  pulled  down  by  lead  weights,  he  would 
nevertheless  reaolve  to  himself  to  "fight  one 
more  round."  When  his  body  hurt  so  badly 
that  to  be  knocked  out  seemed  almost  mer- 
ciful, he  nevertheless  resolved  to  "fight  one 
more  round."  When  his  legs  dragged  from 
exhaustion  and  his  heart  beat  as  though 
It  mtist  burst,  he  nevertheless  resolved  to 
"fight  one  more  round."  In  short,  Corbett 
simply  refused  to  quit  I 

Our  opponents  are  not  supermen.  As 
Knute  Rockne  observed,  they  put  their 
trousers  on  each  morning  as  we  do.  They, 
too,  suffer  pangs  of  self-doubt.  They,  too, 
weary  from  the  flght.  They,  too.  succiunb  to 
the  fears  bom  to  fatigue. 

"One  man  with  courage."  redoubtable  An- 
drew Jackson  said,   "makes  a  majority." 

As  In  all  ages,  the  doom-crlers  among  con- 
servatives today  have  It  within  their  power 
to  fulfill  their  own  prophecy.  For  when  the 
people  who  must  act  refuse  to  act  because 
"Nothing  can  be  done — the  cause  Is  lost" 
then  nothing  will  be  done  and  surely  it  fol- 
lows that  the  cause  is  lost. 

On  the  heels  of  the  1964  election,  when  I 
was  teaching  history  at  Bradley  University,  a 
conservative  student  came  to  me  after  class 
one  day  with  a  troubled  look.  "Dr.  Crane,"  he 
said.  "I  believe  in  your  principles  and  Ideals, 
but  let's  face  it — the  United  States  Is  fimshed 
and  western  civilization  is  doomed.  We  are 
Inevitably  moving  toward  some  form  of 
socialism,  so  why  flght  it?  Why  shouldn't  we 
simply  eat,  drink  and  be  merry?"  I  could 
sympathize  with  him.  for.  as  I  confessed,  at 
one  time  in  my  own  collegiate  career  I  had 
asked  myself  the  same  question.  "But,"  I 
suggested  to  him,  "let  us  suppose  that  you 
and  I  cUng  to  our  values  and  tomorrow  we 
win  two  converts  t^iiece  to  our  view.  Let  us 
suppose,  further,  that  we  enjoin  them  to  win, 
in  turn,  two  converts  apiece  the  following 
day,  and  so  on.  Before  long,  a  majority  would 
believe  as  we  do.  Can  you  then  tell  me  that 
the  United  States  would  be  finished  and 
western  civilization  doomed?" 

"I  never  thought  of  it  that  way."  the  young 
man  replied. 

Several  years  ago  the  noted  University  of 
Chicago  professor,  Richard  Weaver,  authored 
the  superb  book  Ideas  Have  Consequences.  As 
I  explained  to  my  young  student,  ideas  do, 
indeed,  have  consequences,  and  his  outlook 
had  been  clouded  by  acceptance  of  a  wrong 
idea:  the  doctrine  of  dialectical  materialism. 
In  fact.  Karl  Marx's  theory  of  Inevitability  Is 
one  of  the  rankest  superstitions  he  ever  ad- 
vanced. It  Is  unsupportable  historically,  yet 
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ImpllclUy— If  not  expllclUy— accepted  by 
millions  throughout  the  woxld.  Acceptance  of 
this  superstition,  as  I  explained  to  my  young 
student,  had  as  surely  removed  him  from  the 
fight  to  preserve  free  institutions  as  had  be 
been  placed  against  a  wall  and  had  his  brains 
blown  out  with  a  thirty  calibre  machine  gun. 
It  Is  not  true  that  nothing  can  l)e  done 
about  the  situation  conservatives  face  today. 
Much  can  be  done  and  must  be  done. 

TTiere  are  sound  and  capckble  young  con- 
servatives eager  to  seek  public  ofllce.  But  they 
must  have  resources  and  campaign  workers. 
The  despairing  are  of  no  help  to  them. 

There  are  resolute  men  willing  and  able 
to  help  put  the  conservative  movement  back 
on  the  offensive  again  with  techniques  and 
politically  operative  programs  that  can  be 
Just  as  effective  as  have  been  the  efforts 
that  gave  the  liberals  and  socialists  the  polit- 
ical momentum  they  maintain  tcday.  But 
they  must  have  cooperation  and  they  must 
be  heard  with  as  much  political  sophistica- 
tion as  the  "liberal  plotters"  have  been  by 
their  mentors  over  the  past  generation. 

There  are  elder  statesmen  who  are  still 
making  the  good  fight.  But  the.  must  be 
given  the  respect  and  support  they  deserve 
and  not  be  "put  down"  because  of  age  alone. 
By  the  same  token,  we  must  retain  o\ir  criti- 
cal Judgment  and  be  prepared  to  acknowledge 
the  fact  that  some  of  our  erstwhile  conserva- 
tive leaders  have  embraced  the  heresies. 

Beyond  this,  we  must  rise  above  the  dls- 
postlon  to  exclusivity  and  never  forget  that 
there  is  much  wisdom  In  the  maxim,  "To  err 
is  human,  to  forgive  divine."  Many  liberals 
are  working  and  thinking  their  way  out  of 
their  intellectual  straight-Jackets.  They 
should  not  be  taunted,  but  forgiven  and 
encouraged.  There  is  none  of  us  too  old  to 
learn.  Still  others,  looking  through  a  glass 
darkly,  have  voted  against  us  In  the  past 
while  generally  maintaining  a  community 
of  Interest  with  omi  traditional  values  of 
love  for  God,  personal  responsibility,  respect 
for  law  and  order,  and  a  wholesome  commit- 
ment to  preservation  of  the  institutions  of 
marriage  and  family.  They  should  be  ex- 
tended the  hand  of  fellowship.  More  than 
that,  they  should  be  earnestly  wooed. 

"Where  liberty  dwells."  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin said,  "there  Is  my  coimtry."  The  same 
must  be  true  when  It  comes  to  placing  our 
faith  In  men.  To  paraphrase  Franklin,  let  us 
pledge  that  "Who  proclaims  liberty  is  my 
friend." 

Most  encouraging  of  all.  there  are  armies 
of  young  people — many  of  whom  espouse 
the  conservative  viewpoint  already  and  de- 
serve to  be  given  leadership  and  opportu- 
nity; but  many,  many  more  who  espouse  no 
philosophy  and  simply  search  for  the  truth 
that  lies  in  the  traditional  values  we  con- 
servatives hold  dear  but  have  failed  of  late 
to  defend  and  articulate  in  a  forthright  way. 
Therefore.  It  is  incumbent  upon  every  con- 
servative to  persevere.  To  do  leas  Is  to  com- 
mit Peter's  sin:  denjring  our  faith  in  God. 
Ultimate  despair  is  the  one  unpardonable  sin. 
I  am  convinced  that  most  of  us.  as  conserva- 
tives, believe  In  a  personal  God  who  can  and 
does  Intervene  in  history.  Despair  for  the 
future  of  traditional  values  indicates  a  loss 
of  faith  in  the  power  of  God.  We  make  of 
ourselves  "foolish  men"  on  the  road  to 
Enunaus. 

I  will  be  the  first  to  admit  that  conserva- 
tives did  not  make  use  of  the  opporttmltles 
we  had  In  the  1940'8.  the  1960's.  yes.  even 
the  IMO's;  and  we  still  are  not  always  deal- 
ing wisely  with  our  problems.  As  a  result 
we  are.  Indeed,  already  a  long  way  down  the 
primrose  path  to  socialism.  There  are  some 
things  we  simply  cannot  change  and  some 
things  that  It  will  take  many  ye«tfs  to  change. 
For  example,  to  terminate  abruptly  many  of 
the  present  Federal  subsidy  programs  could 
fatally  disrupt  the  eoonomy. 
But  the  fact  that  we  seem  already  past  the 
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point  of  no  return  In  some  req>ect8  is  no 
Justification  fcH-  quitting.  To  those  who  think 
"It's  aU  washed  up,"  I  wovUd  only  say,  "Try 
living  in  any  Communist  dictatorship  of  your 
choice  for  Just  one  month."  Then  you  will 
see  bow  very  much  we  have  left  to  defend — 
and  to  work  with — in  this  country.  Live  for 
thirty  days  In  a  state  where  you  have  no 
freedom  oi  movement;  no  privacy,  even  in 
your  own  home;  no  freedom  of  worship;  no 
freedom  of  speech  or  association;  no  c^por- 
tunity  or  hope  of  changing  yoiir  Job  or  im- 
proving your  lot  In  life. 

My  father  greatly  feared  that  FDR  bad 
destroyed  the  Republic.  I  recall  a  discussion 
in  his  library  on  the  eve  of  World  War  n.  "I 
fear  in  your  lifetimes,"  he  told  my  brothers 
and  me,  "that  you  may  be  confronted  with 
a  very  cruel  alternative.  You  either  com- 
promise your  principles  to  stay  alive  in  the 
hope  that  over  time  you  can  reform  the  sys- 
tem from  within;  or  you  decide  that  you  can 
no  longer  live  with  the  tyranny  and  you 
flght  it.  If  you  make  the  latter  decision,"  he 
continued,  "you  may  very  well  end  up  at 
some  point  standing  before  a  firing  squad. 
Just  remember.  If  you  do,  that  we  believe 
there  is  something  much  grander  that  lies 
beyond  this  life,  and  that  that  is  the 
moment  of  youT  ultimate  victory,  not  theirs." 
Then  his  mortality  showed  as  he  added: 
"But,  boys,  if  you  make  that  latter  decision. 
Just  make  sure  you  get  twelve  of  them  be- 
fore they  get  you." 

None  of  us  wants  such  alternatives  for 
himself,  his  children,  or  his  children's  chil- 
dren. ITiey  represent  the  worst  of  all  possible 
worlds.  But  once  we  have  faced  up  to  them, 
we  realize  that  there  is  still  a  long  way  to 
go.  that  we  still  have  many  more  options 
available  to  us,  and  that  even  the  worst  is 
something  we  can  face  without  fear. 

Dante  said.  "The  hottest  places  in  hell 
are  reserved  for  those  who,  in  a  period  of 
moral  crisis,  maintain  their  neutrality."  If 
the  hottest  places  are  reserved  for  those  who 
maintain  their  neutrality,  next  to  them 
must  be  a  place  for  those  who  refuse  to 
flght  because  they  have  given  In  to  despair.' 

By  serious  and  energetic  endeavor,  con- 
servatives in  this  coimtry  can  stlU  preserve 
the  home  and  family,  the  sanctity  of  mar- 
riage, the  freedom  to  worship  as  we  choose, 
the  right  to  choose  our  own  vocation,  as- 
sociate with  whom  we  will,  praise  or  criticize 
as  suits  our  fancy,  and  the  opporttmlty  to 
Improve  our  lot  in  life.  We  can  retain  for 
ourselves  the  right  of  free  government — 
the  right  to  vote.  We  can  even  restore  the 
power  to  influence  the  coiurse  of  government 
through  that  vote:  the  most  significant  of 
the  things  that  have  begun  to  erode  away  in 
this  generation. 

It  Is.  perhaps,  easiest  to  give  up  the  strug- 
gle when  times  are  "easy,"  as  they  are  now. 
In  a  material  sense.  I  would  recall  to  you 
the  words  of  Francis  Bacon — "Prosperity  is 
the  blessing  of  the  Old  Testament;  adver- 
sity is  the  blessing  of  the  New." 

To  champion  the  conservative  cause  today 
Is  to  wade  neck-deep  into  adversity.  The  de- 
fense of  truth  has  never  been  easy. 

And  so  I  say,  let  us  have  an  end  of  de- 
spairing. "£^7en  deiperate,  we  cannot  de- 
q>air,"  says  the  modem  equivalent  of  Job  in 
Archibald  MacLelah's  poetic  play,  "J.B." 

With  that  old  patriot,  Samuel  Adams,  "Let 
us  contemplate  our  forefathers  and  posterity 
and  resolve  to  maintain  the  rights  be- 
queathed to  us  from  the  former,  for  the 
sake  of  the  latter.  The  necessity  of  the 
times,  more  than  ever,  calls  for  our  utmost 
circumspection,  deliberation,  fortitude  and 
perserrerance." 

I  personally  stand  ready  to  work  with  any- 
one, anyplace,  anytime,  who  is  willing  to 
give  himself  to  this  effort. 

Let  us  have  done  with  despairing!  Let  us. 
with  faith  In  God,  set  our  hands  with  greater 
vigor  to  the  restoration  of  reuon  and  the 
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pursuit  of  honor  in  the  public  policies  of 
this  oxir  great  land.  Let  us  Join  with  an- 
other great  American,  during  an  hour  of  trial, 
who  refused  to  mock  ouir  honored  dead,  and 
instead  resolved  "that  this  government,  un- 
der God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom, 
and  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from 
the  earth." 


SBCALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 
LENDINQ  PROGRAM  OUTSTAND- 
mO  IN  ILLINOIS 


HON.  TOM  RAILSBACK 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  25.  1972 

Mr.  RAIU3BACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
progress  of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration lending  program  in  niinois  has 
been  outstanding.  In  fiscal  year  1968,  145 
loans  for  $6,245,000  were  granted  In  the 
State.  By  fiscal  year  1971,  that  number 
had  increased  to  735  loans  for  $47,302,- 
819.  and  the  number  of  loans  this  year 
is  nmnlng  26  percent  ahead  of  last  srear's 
pace. 

This  progress  is  the  impressive  result 
of  a  massive  public  information  program 
by  the  Small  Business  Administration, 
alerting  Illinois  citizens  to  the  availabil- 
ity of  financial  help  to  small  businesses. 
Yet,  despite  their  best  efforts,  there  are 
still  many  individuals — ^particularly  in 
smaller  towns  and  rural  areas — ^who  are 
xmaware  of  the  agency's  programs.  This 
results  in  many  individuals  not  being 
able  to  take  suivantage  of  SBA  pro- 
grams which  would  benefit  their  business 
and  their  commtmlty. 

In  an  effort  to  better  serve  the  people 
of  Illinois,  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tratim  will  conduct  a  series  of  seminars 
throughout  the  State.  The  first  series  will 
be  on  the  lease  guarantee  program, 
which  is  a  new  type  of  credit  assistance 
provided  by  the  SBA  to  help  small 
businesses  obtain  leases  in  choice  busi- 
ness locations.  A  lease  guarantee  Is  an 
insurance  policy  which  is  issued  to  a 
businessman,  guaranteeing  to  the  land- 
lord that  the  rent  payments  will  be  made. 

The  schedule  for  these  seminars  is: 

Bloomington,  April  26. 

Waukegan,  May  1. 

Danville,  May  11. 

La  Salle,  May  16. 

For  additional  information  on  this 
program  and/or  for  registration  forms 
for  the  above  seminars,  Lewis  F.  Matus- 
zewlch,  Deputy  Regional  Director  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  Chi- 
cago— 312 — 353-4521 — or  Warren  Keith, 
Branch  Manager,  the  Small  Business 
Administration.  Springfield.  Dl. — 217 — 
525-4232 — can  be  contacted. 

The  second  series  of  seminars  will  be 
held  on  the  surety  bond  program.  Any 
small  business  which  is  required  to  have 
a  bid,  performance  or  pajrment  bond  in 
order  to  obtain  a  contract  may  contact 
the  Smsdl  Business  Administration  for 
reinsurance  of  the  surety  bond  if  he  is 
unable  to  obtain  It  independently.  These 
bonds  can  be  obtained  for  contracts  in 
the  construction  industry,  or  for  repair, 
maintenance,  service,  supply  and  jani- 
torial work.  The  seminars  on  this  SBA 
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program  are  planned  for  the  following 
cities: 

Jollet,  May  22. 

Champaign,  June  9. 

BelleviUe.  September  11. 

Decatur.  September  19. 

Arrangements  for  these  seminars  are 
also  being  made  jointly  by  Warren 
Keith,  the  Branch  Manager  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  at  Springfield, 
ni.— 217— 525-4232— and  Lewis  F.  Ma- 
tuszewlch.  the  Deputy  Regional  Director 
of  SBA  in  Chicago— 312— 353-4521. 

I  have  talked  about  these  seminars 
with  Robert  Dwyer,  the  Regional  Direc- 
tor for  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion program  in  Illinois.  I  have  indicated 
to  him  my  hope  that  additional  seminars 
on  other  Small  Business  Administration 
programs  will  be  provided  at  other  loca- 
tions in  the  State— for  the  benefit  of  the 
small  businessman,  the  agency,  and, 
most  importantly,  the  people  of  Illinois. 


AMERICAN  PEOPLE  WANT,  NEED, 
AND  DESERVE  INCOME  TAX 
REFORM 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or  TENNESSKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Apnl  25,  1972 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
throughout  the  country  there  is  a 
groundswell  of  public  opinion  calling 
for  reform  of  our  Federal  income  tax 
structure  to  eliminate  loopholes  that 
permit  many  big  business  corporations 
and  millionaires  to  legally  evade  billions 
of  dollars  in  taxes  annually. 

Research  by  a  highly  respected  pri- 
vate research  organization,  Brookings 
Institution  in  Washington,  indicates  that 
taxable  Income  would  increase  by  $166 
billion  if  these  loopholes  were  eliminated, 
according  to  recent  testimony  given  to 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 

Another  witness  at  these  hearings. 
Philip  M.  Stem,  author  of  a  book  con- 
cerning these  tax  loopholes — "The  Great 
Treasury  Raid"— testified  that  all  tax 
rates  could  be  reduced  43  percent  with- 
out any  loss  of  Federal  revenue  If  $77.3 
billion  lost  through  tax  loopholes  listed 
in  the  Brookings  study  was  added  to 
Federal  income. 

In  the  face  of  this  and  other  evidence 
and  the  grassroots  demand  for  tax  re- 
form, I  was  astonished  at  the  recent 
statement  by  Secretary  of  Treasury 
John  Connally  that  there  were  no  tax 
loopholes.  He  should  know  better. 

Furthermore  the  Washington  Star  on 
yesterday  in  a  front  page  article  re- 
ported that  administration  spokesmen 
have  prepared  an  elaborate  presentation 
replete  with  slides,  graphs,  and  charts 
to  support  Connally's  position  against 
tax  reform. 

When  the  Nation's  12th  largest  cor- 
poration—United States  Steel— with  a 
net  income  of  more  than  $154  million 
can  evade  all  Federal  taxes  through 
loopholes  and  pay  no  Federal  Income 
taxes — as  it  did  in  1971 — then  something 
is  wrong  with  our  tax  laws. 

When  big  foundations  with  huge  pri- 
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Tate  Interests  can  evade  taxes,  obvioi  sly 
something  Is  wrong.  Congress  has  cldbed 
some  of  these  foundation  loopholes,  but 
not  enough. 

When  many  of  the  Nation's  glan  oil 
companies — Gulf,  Texaco,  Mobil,  S  lell, 
Atlantic,  Conoco,  Union,  Marathon,  T  en- 
neco,  Sinclair,  Tidewater,  Pure,  and 
Richfield — can  evade  Federal  inc  >me 
taxes  entirely  or  pay  less  than  6  i  ter- 
cent— as  they  did  in  1969— then  i;  is 
obvious  to  any  reasonable  person  1  hat 
tax  loopholes  exist  and  that  tax  ref  irm 
is  urgently  needed. 

Researchers  report  that  in  1969  the 
Nation's  26  largest  oil  companies  \  ith 
net  incomes  totaling  more  than  $8  Jil- 
lion  paid  less  than  8-percent  aggrei  ate 
in  Federal  Income  taxes.  No  wonder  the 
budget  remains  unbalanced. 

Because  of  the  great  interest  of  my 
colleagues  and  the  American  peopl«  in 
tax  reform,  I  place  articles  from  the 
Washington  Star  and  Knoxville  Ne  ws- 
Sentinel  on  this  subject  in  the  Record 
herewith. 

The  articles  follow: 
[From  the  Washington  Star.  Apr.  24,  1  172] 

Nixon's  Slide  Show:  No  Need  for  Ta; 

Retorm? 

(By  Eileen  Shan&ban) 

The  Nixon  Bdmlnlstratlon  has  prepttf  id  a 
sUde-show  aimed  at  making  Its  case  that  the 
tax  laws  are  reasonably  fair  as  they  si  and 
now  and  that  tax  reform  Is  unnecessary  »nd 
undesirable. 

The  presentation  was  given  Its  d«  but 
Thursday  before  a  small  group  of  tax  1  »w- 
yers  by  Prederick  W.  Hickman.  deputWas- 
slstant  secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  tax  p<rf- 
Icy.  under  whose  direction  the  show  was  pre- 
pared. 

Hickman  Is  scheduled  to  make  the  (  une 
presentation  soon  to  the  Association  of 
Bar  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  he 
others  are  expected  to  give  It  frequentl  r 
the  months  ahead  If  it  seems  to  be  act  jm 
pllshing  Its  purpose. 

The  purpose  is  to  counter  the  growing 
for  tax  reform  that  has  been  arouse-" 
Democratic  p<rfltlclans.  especially  candl 
for  the  presidential  nomination,  and  by 
feeling  of  most  middle-income  Individ 
that  the  federal  Income  Uxes  they  pay 
too  burdensome,  while  those  of  the 
and  of  business  are  too  light. 

The  administrations  case  against  taxjre 
form,  as  presented  in  Hickman's  slides,  rfcu 
mainly  on  two  assertions — and  some  flg 
to  back  them  up. 

The  first  is  that  what  are  generally  ( on- 
sldered  the  "loopholes "  in  the  individual  In- 
come tax  do  not  really  add  up  to  very  n  any 
billions  of  dollars  of  Income  that  Is  esca  »lng 
Ux. 

The  second  Is  that  corporations  are  air  ady 
taxed  quite  heavily,  compared  to  Individ  lais. 

Hickman's  lecture  totals  up  all  the  vai  ous 
preferential  provisions  that  are  in  the  Indome 
tax  law  now — provisions  that  leave  somf  in- 
come completely  untaxed  and  provisions  that 
create  deductions  from  taxable  Income 

He  finds  that  the  preferences  that  run 
into  the  tens  of  billions  are  generally  1  tems 
that  those  who  advocate  tax  reform  d<  not 
consider  to  be  "loopholes." 

These  are  preferences  such  as  the  noi  Ltax- 
able  status  of  Social  Security  paymen  s  or 
the  deductions  permitted  homeowner  for 
their  mortgage  interest  and  property  i  axes. 

Nontaxable  "transfer  pajrments,"  a  »te- 
gory  that  includes  Social  Security,  u  lem- 
ployment  compensation  and  welfare  pay- 
ments, totaled  $55.1  billion  In  1970.  anJ  i  the 
tax  deductions  granted  homeowners  to  «led 
828.7  billion. 

By  contrast.  Hickman  said,  "all  th«  tax 
loopholes  that  everybody  Is  talking  abo\  t" — 


the 

and 

in 
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interest  on  municipal  bonds,  which  Is  non- 
taxable, the  depletion  allowance  that  Is  taken 
by  individuals  with  Income  from  oil  and  gas 
wells  and  other  mining  operations,  the  tax 
advantages  of  stock  options  and  special  In- 
terest deductions — added  up  to  only  84,9 
billion. 

Hickman's  presentation  listed  separately 
the  portion  of  capital  gains  that  is  not  taxed, 
usually  half  of  capital  gains,  which  totaled 
$26  billion. 

Making  a  related  point  that  most  tax 
preferences  do  not  go  to  the  rich.  Hickman 
presented  a  slide  that  showed  untaxed  In- 
come by  Income  bracket. 

BREAKS    FOR    LOWER    BRACKETS 

His  figures  showed  that  $100.4  billion,  or 
more  than  half  the  total  of  Individual  In- 
come subject  to  tax  preferences — $193.6  bil- 
lion— went  to  Individuals  and  families  with 
incomes  of  $20,000  a  year  or  less.  The  tax 
preferences  in  the  compilation  included  not 
only  "transfer  payments"  and  "homeowner 
preferences"  but  also  all  other  Itemized  de- 
ductions and  the  standard  deduction  and 
low  Income  allowance. 

Above  the  $20,000  income  line,  the  tax 
preferences  were  distributed  as  follows,  ac- 
cording to  Hickman's  figures:  For  taxpayers 
In  the  $20-25.000  Income  bracket.  $17.1  bil- 
lion: in  the  $25-$50.000  bracket.  $24  billion: 
in  the  $50-$100.000  bracket.  $7.5  billion:  In 
the  $100-$500,000  bracket.  $8.8  billion:  and 
In  the  $500.000-plus  bracket,  $5  billion. 

Turning  to  the  corporate  income  tax, 
Hickman's  slides  showed  that  while  the  cor- 
porate tax  rate  is  supposed  to  be  48  percent, 
the  various  special  treatments  In  the  tax  law 
reduce  that — In  terms  of  percentage  of  total 
corporate  Income  actually  paid  out  in  taxes — 
to  38.2  percent. 

This  rate  "Is  a  heck  of  a  lot  higher  than 
the  effective  rate  on  individuals."  which  Is 
under  11  percent,  he  told  the  meeting  of  the 
Federal  Bar  Association  and  Bureau  of  Na- 
tional Affairs,  which  he  was  addressing. 

MATTER    OF    $10    BILLION 

In  addition,  he  said.  If  all  the  tax-law  pro- 
visions that  reduce  the  corporate  effective 
tax  rate  to  38.2  percent  were  repealed,  that 
would  raise  no  more  than  $10  billion.  Even 
this  calculation  falls  to  take  Into  account 
the  depressing  effect  on  the  economy — and 
on  corporate  profits  and  tax  collections — that 
such  tax-law  changes  would  probably  bring, 
he  said. 

"There's  Just  no  way  the  corporate  Income 
tax  could  be  the  tax  that  carried  the  main 
burden"  of  financing  the  federal  government, 
he  said.  That  Is  because  total  corporate  In- 
come Is  small  compared  to  Individual  in- 
comes. 

Hickman  conceded  that  his  calculations  of 
corporate  tax  preferential  did  not  Include 
the  provisions  for  extra  deductions  that  cor- 
porations get  through  the  system  of  acceler- 
ated depreciation  of  their  equipment.  He 
made  the  argument — which  is  bitterly  dis- 
puted by  tax  reformers — that  accelerated  de- 
preciation is  not  a  tax  preference  because  It 
merely  postpones  payment  of  taxes  and  does 
not  eliminate  It.  Reform  advocates  say  the 
tax  Is  never  really  paid. 

Hickman's  slide  show  also  contained  some 
recently  updated  figures — for  1969,  In  most 
cases — that  showed  that  the  over-all  tax 
burden  borne  by  Americans  was  lower  than 
that  borne  in  any  other  industrialized  coun- 
try except  Japan,  which  has  no  military 
expenses. 
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[From  the  Knoxville  News-Sentinel,  Apr.  23, 

1973] 
Reform    Major    Isstrx   in    Campaign:    Con- 
gress Mat  Act  To  Close  Mant  Tax  "Loop- 
holes" 

(By  Robert  Dletach) 
Washington,  April  22. — Although  tax  re- 
form has  emerged  as  a  major  issue  In  this 
year's  presidential    campaign,    there    is    no 


guarantee  that  Congress  next  year  will  close 
many  of  the  so  called  tax  "loopholes"  being 
assailed  by  Democratic  candidates 
'  These  Democrats,  In  their  presidential  pri- 
mary campaigns,  are  urging  a  number  of  tax 
reforms  they  contend  would  bring  more 
equity  Into  the  Federal  tax  system. 

The  Democrats  argue  the  loopholes  permit 
businesses  and  wealthy  individuals  to  escape 
too  much  tax.  The  Congressional  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  estimates  loopholes  cost 
the  U,S.  Treasury  $36  bUllon  a  year. 

REASONS    REFORMS   FAIL 

Liberals  In  Congress  have  been  advocating 
such  tax  reforms  for  years.  They've  had  little 
success  for  a  number  of  reasons: 

1.  They  are  a  minority  In  Congress.  The 
Democratic  power  centers  In  Congress  gener- 
ally have  been  opposed  to  the  kind  of  reforms 
being  advocated  by  the  Democratic  presiden- 
tial hopefuls. 

2.  Many  of  the  tax  exemptions,  deductions 
and  benefits  labeled  as  loopholes  are  vigor- 
ously defended  by  their  advocates  and  bene- 
ficiaries as  serving  worthwhile  social  or  eco- 
nomic purposes. 

3.  Closing  loopholes  could  disrupt  some  in- 
dustries, which  contend  the  results  would  be 
higher  prices  or  fewer  Jobs. 

Most  of  the  reforms  proposed  by  the  Dem- 
ocratic candidates  would  force  businesses 
and  wealthy  Individuals  to  pay  more  Income 
taxes  by  depriving  them  of  deductions,  ex- 
emptions, credits  and  other  tax  benefits  now 
Included  in  the  Internal  Revenue  code. 

The  most  comprehensive  tax  reform  bill  In 
history,  which  was  passed  by  Congress  in 
1969.  did  close  an  estimated  $6  9  billion  In 
tax  "loopholes." 

the   tear    1969   BILL  COSTLY   TO    UNITED   STATES 

But  the  measure  w^s  enacted  only  after  it 
was  "sweetened"  by  tax  reductions  totaling 
$9.2  billion.  These  reductions  benefited  both 
low-  and  high-Income  taxpayers.  But  the  net 
result  was  that  the  Treasury  lost  about  $23 
billion  in  annual  revenues. 

The  Democrats  say  their  reform  proposals 
would  raise  revenues  and  thus  avert  the  need 
to  raise  tax  rates  to  pay  fOT  expanding  do- 
mestic programs  and  to  trim  Federal  budget 
deficits. 

The  tax  reforms  proposed  by  liberal  Dem- 
ocrats are  loaded  with  controversy. 

HAS    BROAD    MEASTTRE 

The  major  bill,  a  broad-gauge  measure  de- 
signed to  close  $16  billion  In  "loopholes."  was 
Introduced  March  21  by  Sen.  Gaylord  Nelson 
(D-Wls.).  It  is  coeponsored  by  three  Dem- 
ocratic presidential  candidates.  Sen.  Edmund 
S.  Muskle  (Maine):  George  S.  McOovern 
(S.D.)  and  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  (Minn.), 
McOovem  and  Muskle  also  have  separate  re- 
form bills  of  their  own. 

Gov.  Oeorge  C.  Wallace  of  Alabama,  an- 
other Democratic  presidential  hopeful,  has 
talked  up  tax  reform  In  his  campaigns. 

And  11  liberal  Democrats  in  the  House 
have  proposed  a  tax  reform  bill  to  yield 
$7.25  billion  more  In  tax  revenues.  They  also 
have  threatened  to  oppose  further  Increases 
in  the  Federal  debt  celling  this  June  imless 
the  Nixon  Administration  supports  some 
loophole-closing  plan. 

These  are  the  major  loopholes  attacked 
by  the  Democrats : 

INVESTMENT   CREDIT 

A  1971  tax  law  restored  to  business  the 
right  to  a  7  percent  tax  credit  for  new  Invest- 
ment In  plant  and  machinery.  The  measure, 
urged  by  the  Nlzon  Administration  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Democratic  Congress,  was 
designed  to  stimulate  business  Investment 
and  thus  pep  up  the  sagging  economy — the 
loophole  coats  $2  billion  a  year. 

The  Democrats  contend  it  isn't  needed  and 
gives  business  too  much  a  tax  break. 

DEPRECIATION   ALLOWANCE 

Business  for  many  years  has  been  given 
tax  credits  for  depreciation  costs  connected 
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mittx  plsnt  and  equipment.  In  irtO,  a^aln  at 
the  Administration's  request,  the  Democratic 
Congreoa  approved  a  more  generous  deprecia- 
tion tax  credit  that  costs  the  Treasury  an 
estimated  $3  bUllon  a  year.  The  rationale 
again  was  that  more  business  Investment 
was  needed  to  boost  the  economy. 

Again,  the  Democrats  argue  the  more  gen- 
erous depreclaitlon  credits  are  too  biased  to- 
ward business  and  aren't  needed  as  an  eco- 
nomic stimulus. 

DEPLETION   ALLOWANCE 

ThU  has  been  a  longtime  target  of  tax 
reformers.  The  oil  depletion  loophole  per- 
mits oil  operators  to  take  major  tax  deduc- 
tions for  depleting  their  assets.  Oil  operatora 
have  a  number  of  other  tax  credits,  and  thus 
most  pay  relatively  little  of  their  taxable  In- 
conte  In  Federal  Income  tax. 

After  a  sharp  battle,  the  oil  depletion  al- 
lowance was  cut  in  1968  from  27.5  percent  to 
22  percent.  A  pTopaeml  to  cut  the  allowance 
to  20  percent  was  defeated  In  the  Senate,  52 
to  38.  The  Nelson  bill  would  trim  the  allow- 
ance to  15  percent,  thus  yielding  about  400 
million  In  revenue. 

In  addition,  the  Nelson  bUl  would  change 
drastically  the  way  In  which  oil  operators  de- 
duct intangible  drilling  costs.  The  senator 
and  his  cosponsors  say  this  reforn.  would 
yield  $750  million  in  revenue  the  first  year 
and  more  thereafter. 

CAPITAL   GAINS   TAX 

This  loophole  also  has  been  under  attack 
for  years.  Under  It,  long-term  capital  gains 
are  taxed  at  lower  rates.  In  fiscal  1971,  the 
loophole  ooet  the  Treasury  $7  bUlion,  the 
largest  tax  loss  associated  with  any  tax 
credit. 

This  provision  of  tax  law  permits  Individ- 
uals and  businesses  who  hold  their  capital 
assets  (mostly  securities)  for  six  months  or 
more  to  pay  lower-than-ordlnary  tax  rates  on 
any  profits.  The  tax  on  long-term  capital 
gains  is  one-half  of  the  rate  for  ordinary  In- 
come, up  to  a  maximum  of  25  percent  on 
gains  up  to  $60,000.  On  gains  over  $50,000, 
the  25  percent  maximum  doesnt  apply; 
merely  the  one-half  figure  on  ordinary  In- 
come tax  rates. 

VARIOUS   PROPOSALS 

Some  reformers  propose  to  tax  all  capital 
gains  at  ordinary  rates. 

Others  attack  the  way  capital  gains  are 
taxed  at  transfer  to  heirs  after  death.  Under 
present  law  such  capital  gains  are  not  taxed 
as  such,  but  usually  are  subject  to  hefty  In- 
heritance taxes. 

If  a  man  leaves  stock  to  his  widow  or 
children,  for  example,  they  can  calculate 
Its  value  from  the  time  they  received  It,  not 
at  the  time  the  stock  was  bought.  Thus  if  a 
man  paid  $100,000  for  stock  when  he  bought 
It  and  it  is  worth  $1  million  when  he  dies, 
his  widow— should  she  sell  it— would  pay 
tax  on  any  capital  gain  over  $1  million,  not 
$100,000. 

But  inheritance  taxes  cut  deeply  into  large 
bequests  left  by  the  wealthy  which  include 
otherwise  untaxed  capital  gains.  In  general, 
these  death  taxes  begin  on  estates  of  over 
$60,000,  or  $120,000  if  half  of  the  estate  U 
left  to  a  surviving  spo\we. 

Federal  InherlUnce  tax  rates  range  from 
3  per  cent  to  77  per  cent  and  tax  property 
on  Its  "fair  market  value"  at  death.  That  is. 
If  the  stock  which  a  man  leaves  to  his  wife 
Is  worth  $1  million  at  hU  death,  Inheritance 
Uxes  must  be  paid  on  the  $1  million  value, 
not  the  original  cost  which  may  have  been 
much  lower. 

ESTATE  TAXES 

McOovern  has  suggested  a  drastic  change 
In  the  Inheritance  tax  areas.  He  would  set  a 
ceiling  6n  the  amount  of  gift  and  inheritance 
capital  an  Individual  could  receive  "and  then 
place  a  100  per  cent  tax  on  all  gifts  and  In- 
heritances above  that  amount." 

Below  the  celling,  a  progressive  tax  might 
be  applied  with  a  certain  amount  excluded 
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from  all  taxation.  He  has  suggested  a  possi- 
ble Inheritance  celling  of  $500,000. 

McCk>vem  also  has  said  that  "most  Ameri- 
cans subscribe  to  a  fundamental  belief  of 
our  Founding  Fathers  that  we  should  be 
allowed  to  keep  a  fair  proportion  of  what 
we  earn  but  should  not  be  allowed  to  Inherit 
great  wealth." 

TAX-EXEMPT   BONDS 

Another  loophole  under  long-time  criti- 
cism is  the  one  which  exempts  interest  from 
state  and  municipal  bonds  from  Federal  in- 
come tax.  This  cost  $3.55  billion  in  fiscal  1971. 
A  few  very  wealthy  individuals  still  escape 
all  Federal  income  tax  because  they  have 
all  their  money  In  these  tax-exempt  securi- 
ties. 

This  loophole  was  enacted  originally  to  as- 
sure a  better  market  for  the  sale  of  state 
and  municipal  bonds,  some  of  which  are  not 
considered  as  safe  as  other  types  of  securi- 
ties. They  attract  buyere  because  of  the  tax 
exemption. 

The  House  bill  would  take  away  the  tax 
exemption  but  give  direct  Federal  subsidies 
to  states  and  cities  that  Issue  bonds.  This 
would  save  an  estimated  $100  million  a  year. 

Muskle  has  said  he  favors  such  a  reform. 

MZNIMTTM  INCOME  TAX 

In  1969,  Congress  enacted  a  "minimum  in- 
come tax"  provision  which  some  advocates 
expected  would  force  all  wealthy  individuals 
to  pay  some  Income  tax.  However,  loopholes 
In  the  minimum  Income  tax  remain,  and 
thus  in  1970  about  112  very  wealthy  individ- 
uals still  paid  no  Federal  Income  tax.  The 
Nelson  bill  and  House  bills  would  tighten  the 
"minimum  tax"  provision  to  yield  up  to  $3 
billion  a  year. 

The  Nelson  bill  also  would  replace  the 
present  $750  personal  income  tax  exemption 
with  a  straight  $160  credit  against  an  Indi- 
vidual's income  tax.  Sponsors  think  this 
change  would  increase  revenues  by  $1.9  bU- 
llon a  year  and  primarily  benefit  families 
with  incomes  below  $10,600  a  year. 

Wallace  has  criticized  tax  losses  through 
charitable  deductions,  which  some  reformers 
consider  another  major  loophole.  Millions  of 
Americans  of  course,  deduct  charitable  con- 
tributions from  their  gross  incomes  for  tax 
purposes,  but  Wallace  and  the  other  reformers 
think  the  law  permits  excessively  high  char- 
itable deductions  to  be  taken  by  wealthy  in- 
dividuals and  even  corporations. 

I'he  charitable  deduction  loophole  cost  the 
Treasury  $3,55  bUlion  in  fiscal  1971, 

Tax  loopholes,  or  tax  credits  or  tax  subsi- 
dies, take  many  forms.  They  are  nothing  new 
m  the  Federal  tax  system,  but  they  have 
been  growing  In  number  and  size,  Stanley  S, 
Surrey,  assistant  Treasury  secretary  during 
the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  Administration, 
told  a  congressional  committee  recently: 
■  "Some  loopholes  were  adopted  to  assist  par- 
ticular Indxistries.  business  activities  or  fi- 
nancial transactions.  Others  were  adopted  to 
encourage  non-business  activities  considered 
to  be  socially  useful  such  as  contributions  to 
charity." 

Two  other  "socially  useful  loopholes"  are 
those  which  permit  homeowners  to  claim  tax 
deductions  for  mortgage  interest  payments 
and  real  estate  taxes.  These  are  rarely  criti- 
cized since  they  promote  home  ownership. 
Yet  the  former  costs  the  Treasury  $2,8  billion 
a  year  and  the  latter  costs  $2.9  bUlion  a  year. 


CONGRESSMAN  LES  ASPIN'S 
OMBUDSMAN  PROPOSAL 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  25.  1972 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  our 
colleague  from  Wisconsin,  Congressman 
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Lxs  AsPiN,  introduced  legislation  in  the 
House  that  would  set  up  an  ombuds- 
man— a  peoples'  advocate — in  each  of  the 
country's  435  congressional  districts.  This 
is  a  practical,  well  thought-out  proposal 
which  deserves  the  most  serious  con- 
sideration by  the  House.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  the  average  citizen  is  becoming 
increasingly  alienated  and  frustrated  by 
the  huge  and  distant  Government  bu- 
reaucracies. Mr.  Aspin's  proposal  could 
do  much  to  coimter  this  ominous  trend. 

On  March  29,  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  ran  a  thoughtful  editorial  on 
Craigressman  Aspnr's  proposal. 

EvsRT  Citizen  Ought  To  Have  an 
"Ombudsman" 

The  word  "ombudsman"  has  come  into  the 
language  rather  slowly  from  Its  origin  In 
Sweden  as  the  name  of  an  official  who  hears 
the  Uttle  man's  complaint  against  estab- 
lished authority.  But  if  Congressman  Aspin 
of  Wisconsin  is  successful,  every  congres- 
sional district  may  one  day  have  its  own. 

Mr.  Aspin  has  proposed  letting  each  U.S. 
Representative  appoint  a  member  of  his  staff 
as  the  ombudsman  for  aU  the  citizens  of  his 
district.  He  also  would  set  up  an  ombuds- 
man's school  in  Washington,  so  the  mists  and 
gusts  of  the  federal  climate  would  come  clear 
to  these  officials  before  they  undertook  their 
duties  on  behalf  of  the  people. 

Naturally,  many  congresmen  will  say  that 
they  already  plead  their  constituents'  cases 
in  the  chambers  of  government.  And  most 
do  a  good  job  of  it,  without  partiality  or 
partisanship.  A  great  many  also  maintain 
"district"  offices  at  home;  this  tends  to  break 
down  for  some  people  the  uncomfortable 
feeling  that  one  Incurs  an  obligation  when 
asking  a  political  figure  for  help.  However, 
the  congressman's  staff,  whether  in  Wash- 
ington or  in  a  district  office,  has  had  hap- 
hazard training  in  government.  Mr.  Aspin's 
ombudsman  would  be  preferable  because  of 
his  special  training,  and  because  he  woiUd 
be  required  to  make  an  annual  public  ac- 
coimting  of  what  he's  done. 

mcR  "soLtmow"  rate 

The  Wisconsin  congressman  argues  that 
the  plan  woiUd  be  "a  giant  step  forward  in 
making  the  distant,  complex  and  often  frus- 
trating government  bureaucracies  more 
human  and  more  responsive  to  the  needs  at 
Individual  citizens,"  ICr.  Aspins'  own  experi- 
ence In  having  an  ombudsman  travel 
through  his  district  resulted  in  a  65  per 
cent  "solution"  rate  for  the  1,500  cases 
presented  last  year  to  Social  Security.  mUl- 
tary,  housing,  veterans'  or  consumer  protec- 
tion authorities  in  Washington. 

The  bUl  for  the  ombudsman  center,  Mr. 
Aspin,  asserts,  would  be  only  $3  milUcMi  a 
year.  Individual  salaries  would  come  out  of 
the  appointing  congressman's  office  allow- 
ance, up  to  a  maximum  of  $15,000  a  year.  As 
a  check  on  purely  political  operation  of  the 
ombudsman  office,  the  national  training  cen- 
ter also  would  have  a  voice  in  whether  or  not 
to  renew  an  ombudsman's  contract,  and 
would  judge  his  efficiency  largely  on  the  basis 
of  his  anual.  public  report  of  cases  handled. 
The  congressman  woiUd  retain  the  right  to 
hire  or  to  fire  the  ombudsman. 

What's  most  attractive  In  the  plan  Is  that 
it  would  get  across  to  the  public  the  fact 
that  each  citizen  is  entitled  to  get  help  from 
his  congresman  In  jousts  with  the  faceless 
bureaucracy.  McH'eover,  the  Aspin  plan  would 
ensure  professional  training  for  the  ombuds- 
man, something  not  always  achieved  within 
congressional  staff  operations. 

The  House  Administration  Committee  has 
received  this  proposal  in  a  bill,  H.R,  13742. 
Representative  Wajme  L.  Hays  of  Ohio  is 
chairman  of  the  committee.  Wouldn't  It  be 
Interesting  if  the  people  who  have  the  most 
to  gain — ^the  citizens  of  each  congressional 
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district— could,  by  a  letter-writing  campalgh. 
persuade  congresssmen  to  schedule  bearln  ^ 
on  H.R.  13742,  report  It  favorably  to  tl « 
whole  Hoiise  and  bring  It  to  early  enactmen  7 


•HAVE"   NATIONS   SCORED   ON   A^) 
TO  "HAVE-NOTS" 


.- 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or   INDIANA 

IN   THE   HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVEll 

Tuesday,  April  25.  1972 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  corr ; 
spondent  E>avid  Francis  of  the  Chrlstii  n 
Science  Monitor  has  written  a  pair    )f 
articles  on  the  current  crisis  in  the  eco- 
nomics of  development. 

His  articles  were  based  on  the  pr4 
ceedings  of  Uie  International  Develop- 
ment Conference,  which  met  in  Wasli- 
ington.  D.C..  last  week.  The  mood  of  tl  le 
conference,  and  of  development  ecoii- 
omists  in  general.  Is  characterized  1  y 
this  statement  of  economist  Robert 
Theobal : 

We  need  to  recognize  Immediately  that  tie 
validity  of  present  theories  of  developme:  kt 
has  been  Irrevocably  disproved.  We  m\f  t 
rethink  our  models  from  the  beginning. 

Mr.  Francis  traces  possible  altemi 
tive  models  in  his  articles  of  April  22  at 
24. 1972,  which  follow: 

"Have"  Nations  Scokko  on  Aid  to 

"Hav«-Nots" 

(By  David  R.  Francis) 

Washington. — A     note     of     despair 
slipped  Into  the  voices  of  those  seeking  rapid 
development  of  the  world's  poor  countries. 

"The  developing  countries  are  paosli  g 
through  a  very  dark  and  ugly  mood,"  wami  d 
Mahbub  Ul  Haq.  a  senior  economic  advlsir 
at  the  World  Bank. 

The  development  of  the  past  decade  Is 
seen  by  Chief  S.  O.  Adebo,  executive  dire  :- 
tor  of  the  U.N.  Institute  of  Training  and  R  !- 
search,  as  a  "comparative  failure." 

Proepecte  for  sharply  Increased  foreign  a  i- 
slstance  are  seen  to  be  slim. 

"I  am  quite  pessimistic  about  the  shor  ;- 
rim  prospects  for  global  development  ooo]  i- 
eratlon,"  says  Jamee  P.  Grant,  president  >f 
the  Overseas  Development  Council.  "I  e  i- 
pect  the  nadir  Is  some  way  off  in  terms  >f 
the  U.S.  i4>proscb  to  developing  countrlei  " 

CONTSBBNCS    SPKAKXBS 

Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy  (D)  of  Mai  i- 
achusetts  charged  that  the  United  States  (is 
In  "shocking  default"  of  Its  responsibility  Ito 
help  poor  countries  that  are  seeking  to  a  1- 
vance  the  well-being  of  their  people. 

All  four  were  speakers  at  the  Intematlon  il 
development  conference  here,  a  conf««n  » 
billed  as  "a  serious  examination  of  toda]  's 
development  crisis  and  the  Increasing  gi  p 
between  rich  and  poor." 

Dr.  Ul  Haq's  talk  caused  a  conslderab  e 
stir.  The  Pakistani  economist  Is  regard<  d 
as  one  of  the  chief  architects  of  the  rap  d 
development  in  his  own  country  throu(  h 
capitalistic  techniques.  Yet  he  said,  Pak  i- 
stan — and  Nigeria — have  turned  Into  "devc  l- 
opment  disasters." 

Furthermore,  he  was  forecasting  and  a;  »- 
parently  advocating  a  "new  strategy  es  i- 
bodylng  a  direct  attack  on  mass  povert  f, 
a  genuine  turn  toward  socialism  and  a  f  ir 
greater  degree  of  self-reliance." 

Such  a  shift,  he  noted,  would  mean  '  a 
major  change  in  the  political  balance  <  f 
power  within  these  societies  and  drastic  eo  - 
nomlc  and  social  reforms."  Dr.  Ul  Haq  wa  i- 
dered  whether  the  developing  nations  oou  d 
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accon^llsh    such    reform    without    violent 
revolutions. 

TTNDSXTAI.   ABOOT-rACK 

His  turn  in  views  was  drastic.  It  was  as  if 
Henry  Ford  n  had  advised  all  car  owners  to 
abandon  their  machines  for  the  subways. 
Nevertheless,  Dr.  Ul  Haq  stUl  finds  himself 
considered  conservative  by  many  of  the  In- 
telligentsia of  the  poor  countries. 

His  pessimism  Is  prompted  by  what  be 
calls  meager  achievements  of  the  first  two 
decades  of  development. 

"When  you  rip  aside  the  confusing  figures 
on  growth  rates,"  he  said,  "you  find  that  for 
about  two-thirds  of  humanity  the  increase 
in  per  capita  Income  has  been  less  than  one 
dollar  a  year  for  the  last  20  years." 

Miserable  as  such  a  gain  may  seem,  It 
was  often  worse  for  the  poorest  40  percent 
of  the  population.  Some  of  them  get  even 
less  than  they  did  20  years  ago. 

Dr.  Ul  Haq  flgiires  the  developing  cotin- 
trles  have  themselves  to  blame  for  much  of 
the  situation. 

Dazzled  by  the  high  living  standards  of  the 
developed  countries,  they  decided  to  go  after 
high  growth  rates  in  gross  national  product 
regardless  of  bow  that  growth  was  distrib- 
uted. They  generally  adopted  "mixed  econ- 
omy" styles  of  development,  hoping  to  com- 
bine the  best  features  of  capitalism  and 
socialism.  They  turned  to  the  developed 
countries  for  assistance. 

These  decisions  proved  disastrous.  Dr. 
Ul  Haq  maintained. 

The  chase  of  Western  living  standards 
was  "illusory  at  best,"  he  said.  Per  capita 
Income  disparity  between  rich  and  poor  na- 
tions has  continued  to  widen.  The  average 
per  capita  income  of  the  developed  world 
Is  $2,400,  compared  with  $180  in  the  devel- 
oping countries.  The  gap  Is  expected  to 
widen  by  another  $1,100  by   1980. 

As  an  indication  of  how  hopeless  he  feels 
the  gap  Is,  Dr.  Ul  Haq  noted  that  the  In- 
crease In  the  per  capita  ONP  of  the  United 
States  In  one  year  equals  the  increase  that 
India  may  be  able  to  manage  In  about  100 
years. 

"The  developing  countries  have  no  choice 
but  to  turn  Inward,  much  the  same  way  as 
Communist  China  did  23  years  ago,  and  to 
adopt  a  different  style  of  life,  seeking  a 
consumption  pattern  more  consistent  with 
their  own  poverty — pots  and  pans  and  bi- 
cycles and  simple  consumption  hab- 
its,  .    .   ."   he  said. 

UVOLUnONAXT   SHUT  BKOACHXD 

The  Pakistani  spoke  of  "a  redefinition  of 
economic  and  social  objectives  which  is  of 
truly  staggering  proportions."  He  suggested 
"a  liquidation  of  the  privileged  groups  and 
vested  interests  ...  a  redistribution  of 
political  and  economic  power  which  may 
only  be  achieved  through  revolutions  rather 
than  through  an  evolutionary  change." 

Dr.  Ul  Haq  rejected  the  theory  that  the 
stimulation  of  high  growth  rates  would  result 
in  the  trickling  down  of  wealth  to  the 
masses. 

Rather,  he  advocated  a  direct  attack  on 
mass  poverty.  The  focus  of  development 
efforts  should  shift  to  the  poorest  40  or  60 
percent  In  society.  National  production  tar- 
gets should  be  aimed  at  the  basic  minimum 
needs  of  these  poor  and  not  be  governed  so 
largely  by  market  demand.  Otherwise, 
production  will  go  to  the  well-to-do  and  not 
the  poor. 

Development  should  be  alined  at  the  pro< 
gresslve  reduction  and  eventual  elimination 
of  malnutrition,  disease.  Illiteracy,  squalor, 
unemployment,  and  inequalities,  be  said. 

EMPLOTICXNT  STKKSSKD 

Employment  should  be  treated  as  a  pri- 
mary, not  a  secondary,  objective  of  develop- 
ment since  it  la  the  most  powerful  means 
of  redistributing  incomes  in  a  poor  society. 
Capital  should  be  spread  thinly  over  a  wide 
segmant  of  the  economy,  rather  than  con- 
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centrated  In  a  small  modem  sector,  even 
at  the  risk  of  lowering  the  average  produc- 
tivity of  labor  and  lowering  the  future  rate 
of  growth. 

Dr.  Ul  Haq  further  charged  that  the  choice 
of  a  mixed  economy  had  merely  resulted  in 
combining  weak  economic  Incentives  with 
bureaucratic  socialism. 

Speaking  of  the  record  of  foreign  assist- 
ance, he  said,  "It  Is  beginning  to  convince 
me,  as  It  has  convinced  many  of  my  liberal 
colleagues,  that  the  developing  world  would 
have  been  better  off  without  such  assist- 
ance." 

He  figures  the  developed  countries  would 
have  to  step  up  aid  to  at  least  four  or  five 
times  the  present  level  of  $7  bUllon  a  year 
to  prompt  meaningful  change  in  the  poor 
nations.  He  sees  neither  the  will  nor  imagi- 
nation to  offer  such  assistance  in  the  rich 
countries. 

"STSINCS"   DXPLOaXD 

What  aid  there  is  comes  with  so  many 
project  conditions,  tying  of  aid  to  purchases 
in  the  donor  country,  foreign  consultants 
and  technology,  and  Irritating  debt  problems 
that  it  saps  the  initiative  and  freedom  of 
action  of  the  developing  countries,  he  held. 

Instead,  he  urged  the  developing  coun- 
tries to  organize  their  "poor  power"  to  bring 
major  concessions  from  the  rich  nations  and 
to  arrange  for  a  genuine  transfer  of  resources 
to  the  poor  countries. 

"Since  the  rich  nations  are  going  to  shrink 
In  the  next  few  decades  to  less  than  10  per- 
cent of  the  total  world  population  with  over 
70  percent  of  world  Income,  the  poor  will 
be  numerous  enough  and  annoyed  enough 
to  organize  such  an  effort." 

To  achieve  the  transfer  of  income.  Dr.  Ul 
Haq  suggested  the  developing  coimtrles 
might  start  by  serving  notice  that  they  can- 
not pay  their  present  foreign  debt  to  the 
rich  countries — $60  bUllon. 

They  could  exploit  the  current  concern 
about  depletion  of  nonrenewable  resources 
by  agitating  for  a  10  percent  tax  on  con- 
sumers of  these  metals.  This  would  raise 
$30  billion  over  this  decade  for  a  common 
international  development  fund. 

They  could  demand  80  percent  of  the  pro- 
ceeds from  exploitation  of  the  commonly 
held  resources  of  mankind,  like  oceans  and 
space.  This  would  follow  the  pattern  of 
world  population. 

TREoam  or  Nations'  Dktilopiccnt 

Challknokd 

(By  David  R.  Francis) 

Washinoton. — ^The  experts  are  giving  the 
economics  of  development  an  overhaul. 

"We  need  to  recognise  Immediately  that 
the  validity  of  present  theories  of  develop- 
ment has  been  Irrevocably  disproved,"  Robert 
Theobal,  consulting  economist  and  author, 
told  the  International  Development  Confer- 
ence here  this  week. 

"We  must  rethink  our  models  from  the 
beginning." 

Robert  Shaw  of  the  Overaeas  Development 
Council  has  written  a  paper  entitled  "Re- 
thinking Economic  Development." 

On  April  14  Robert  8.  McNamara,  World 
Bank  president,  said:  "The  sUte  of  develop- 
ment in  most  of  the  developing  world  is  un- 
acceptable— and  growing  more  so." 

Last  week,  in  a  speech  here.  Dr.  J<rtin  A. 
Hannah,  administrator  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment's Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, noted  that  development  assistance  now 
has  "second-generation  problems." 

KAunmrnoN  a  rACToa 
What's  happwied  is  th»t  although  foreign 
aid  has  helped  the  poor  nations  of  the  world 
to  grow  during  the  past  decade  at  a  rata 
that  is  rapid  by  historic  standards,  the 
growth  has  been  insufflelent  to  make  much 
progress  against  some  problems.  And  it  has 
aggravated  other  problems. 
For  Instance,  two-thirds  of  the  chUdren 
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in  the  developing  world  who  manage  to  es- 
cape the  high  risk  of  early  mortality  will  live 
on,  restricted  in  their  mental  and  physical 
growth  by  malnutrition.  In  this  "third 
world"  there  are  100  million  more  adult  il- 
literates than  there  were  20  years  ago. 

Education  and  employment  are  scarce. 
Squalor  and  stagnation  are  common. 

Further,  the  growth  has  been  uneven  both 
among  the  poor  nations  and  within  them. 
The  poc»-est  countries  with  the  largest  total 
population,  such  as  India,  are  growing  the 
slowest. 

And  within  many  poor  nations,  a  privileged 
minority  have  prospered  while  the  poor  have 
made  little  progress,  if  any. 

Recently  the  Club  of  Rome  study,  based 
on  a  computerized  model  of  the  global  sys- 
tem in  which  man  lives,  has  raised  the  ques- 
tion of  the  feasibility  of  major  growth  for 
the  world's  poor.  Are  there  sutBclent  re- 
sources in  the  world  for  Western  standards- 
of-living  for  all? 

The  growing  frustration  within  the  poor 
nations  was  reflected  at  the  International 
Development  Conference  here.  Some  econo- 
mists see  mainland  China  as  the  model  for 
development.  They  see  a  need  for  dramatic 
social  change,  possibly  through  violent  revo- 
lution, and  an  authorltarlan-type  socialism 
directing  resources  and  jobs  to  the  masses 
of  poor  in  a  developing  country. 

Others,  however,  see  the  possibility  for 
dramatic  change  and  development  within  a 
framework  of  relative  economic  and  polit- 
ical freedom. 

Mr.  Shaw  and  his  boss,  James  P.  Grant, 
are  two  of  these.  They  reckon  that  the  sci- 
ence of  development  economics  has  pro- 
gressed far  enough  in  the  past  decade  that 
there  is  a  way  out  of  the  explosive  situation 
where  the  gap  between  the  rich  and  poor 
countries  grows  dramatically  each  year. 

The  rich  countries,  they  figure,  must  ex- 
press more  self-interest  mixed  with  generos- 
ity through  more  aid  and  a  reduction  in  the 
barriers  to  exports  from  the  developing  world. 
These  steps  are  seen  as  essential. 

SnCCESS   STOEIES   CITXD 

Even  more  important,  however,  the  poor 
countries  must  adopt  the  development  tech- 
niques that  have  proved  most  successful  in 
the  past  decade  in  advancing  the  welfare  of 
those  living  in  poor  countries.  Mr.  Grant 
usually  cites  South  Korea,  Taiwan,  Hong 
Kong,  and  Singapore  as  success  stories.  He 
also  mentions  Communist  China  and  pos- 
sibly North  Korea  with  their  different  po- 
litical and  economic  systems. 

Communist  China,  he  notes,  appears  to 
have  combined  full  employment,  at  least  In 
the  rural  areas,  falling  blrthntes,  and  ex- 
panded social  services  with  Increasing  na- 
tional output. 

This  success,  combined  with  Peking's  le- 
gitimation on  the  world  scene,  "means  that 
the  attractiveness  of  the  Maoist  model  to 
many  In  the  developing  coiintrles  will  not  be 
limited  Just  to  acupuncture  and  'barefoot 
doctors*  disseminating  birth-control  Infor- 
mation," Mr.  Grant  said. 

TTNEMPLOTICENT   RXOT7CKO 

But  the  four  small  East  Asian  countries 
on  the  other  side  of  the  ideological  barrier 
have  also  achieved  rapid  growth,  drastically 
reduced  unemployment,  Improved  Inooiy 
distribution,  and  dramaticaUy  reduced  blrm- 
rates. 

In  effect,  Mr.  Grant  Is  saying  that  com- 
munism or  socialism  Is  not  essential  to  de- 
velopment success. 

Taiwan  enjoyed  a  10  percent  growth  rate 
In  the  1960's.  Its  birthrate  dropped  from 
46  per  thousand  In  19Sa  to  32  In  1963  when 
a  vigorous  famlly-plannlng-piogram  was  In- 
troduced. It  has  dropped  even  faster  since. 

Unemployment  declined  from  10  percent 
in  1968  to  4  percent  in  1968.  Industrial  Jobs 
grew  at  a  10  percent  annual  rate  from  1963 
tol96B. 
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The  ratio  of  Income  controlled  by  the  top 
20  percent  of  income  recipients  to  the  bot- 
tom 20  percent  moved  from  15  to  1  In  1960 
to  5  to  1  by  1966.  Life  expectancy  Is  a  high 
68.  Infant  mortaUty  is  the  same  as  In  the 
UwS.,  about  19  per  1,000  births. 

CqtnPlCSNT    VBUCT    MANFOWm 

Taiwan  partially  accomplished  this,  Mr. 
Grant  says,  by  making  the  price  of  capital 
more  realistic  as  compared  with  labor.  Many 
poor  coimtries,  he  argues,  should  cease  sub- 
sidizing plants  and  eqiUpment  by  devaluing 
their  exchange  rates  and  raising  Interest 
rates.  This  will  promote  savings,  especially 
among  fanners  and  small-scale  entrepre- 
neurs. It  will  encourage  the  use  of  abimdant 
labor  rather  than  scarce  expensive  equip- 
ment. 

Further,  most  poor  countries  should  ex- 
tend lees  protection  to  their  import-substi- 
tuting industries.  This  will  create  more  com- 
petition and  encourage  them  to  make  the 
best  use  of  available  labor. 

In  addition,  more  equitable  distribution 
of  lnc<Hne  should  be  encouraged  through 
tax  structures  and  by  holding  down  wage 
Increases  in  Industry  and  government,  Mr. 
Grant  continued. 

BOOST  TO  GBOWTH  SKXN 

The  development  economist  reckons  that 
encouragement  of  labor-intensive  industry 
and  agriculture  both  improves  income  dis- 
tribution and  speeds  growth.  The  poor  are 
likely  to  spend  more  of  their  Income  on  non- 
luxury  goods.  The  rich  tend  to  buy  luxury 
items  that  are  relatively  capital-intensive 
in  nature  or  imported. 

In  other  words,  the  production  of  a  car 
takes  relatively  less  local  Ubor  than  the 
production  of  bicycles,  shirts,  or  food. 

Mr.  Grant  also  urges  strong  land  reform, 
since  two-thirds  of  the  people  of  the  poor 
coimtries  live  in  rural  areas.  In  Taiwan,  he 
points  out,  land  holdings  have  been  limited 
to  a  maximum  of  seven  acres.  This  has  stimu- 
lated highly  labor-intensive  and  pnxluctive 
fanning— supported  by  an  effective  credit- 
extension  system. 

Curiously,  the  attempt  to  apply  economic 
justice  through  land  reform  and  jobs  for 
everyone  provides  the  greatest  success  as 
measwed  by  growth,  income  distribution, 
lower  birthrates,  and  better  health  can  and 
education. 


IN  TRIBUTE  TO  FRANK  MEYER 
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HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  25.  1972 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  good  fortune  over  the  past  15  years 
to  know  and  be  close  to  the  late  Frank 
Meyer.  When  Frank  died  earlier  this 
month  at  his  home  in  Woodstock,  N.Y.,  a 
void  was  created  which  cannot  be  filled. 

In  the  ctmtemporary  political  world 
there  are  very  few  who  clearly  enunciate 
a  phlloeophic  point  of  view.  Most  use 
principles  as  a  part  of  a  crass  grasp  for 
power  and  shift  with  the  winds.  Frank 
Meyer,  while  not  a  politician,  spoke  in 
political  arena.  He  articulated  the  con- 
servative philosophy  as  a  vital  advocacy 
of  freedom.  To  him,  conservatism  was  the 
philosophy  of  freedom  and  he  did  not 
compromise. 

I  probably  have  sfpent  several  hundred 
hours  on  the  telephone  with  Frank  Meyer 
over  the  years.  The  phone  was  his  method 
of  keeping  in  touch,  of  couns^ing.  or  r^- 
rlmandlng.  I  have  been  in  scores  of 
meetings  with  Frank  Meyer.  No  meeting 
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with  Prank  Mejrer  was  ever  a  placid 
event.  Issues  were  discussed,  often  heat- 
edly, because  to  Frank  that  was  what 
everything  was  all  about — tissues  and  in 
particular,  taking  the  right  positioa  on 
Issues.  He  was  an  advocate  and  an  antag- 
onist. He  never  hesitated  to  take  up 
either  role  as  the  case  might  be. 

I  have  lost  more  than  a  personal  friend. 
The  Nation  has  lost  an  intellectual  giant 
at  a  time  when  there  are  very  few  of 
them  on  the  scene  or  on  the  horizon.  This 
small  tribute  cannot  possibly  attest  to  the 
true  worth  or  greatness  of  Frank  Meyer. 
The  void  which  is  left  more  adequately 
tells  of  his  loss.  At  this  point  I  include 
two  articles  on  Frank  Meyer  by  his  close 
friends  and  colleagues,  William  F.  Buck- 
ley and  Gary  Willis : 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star 
Apr.  17,  1973] 

In  Tbibcti:  to  Frank  Mxtek,  Fseedom 

Theorist 

(By  William  F.  Buckley,  Jr.) 

I  pause  in  tribute  to  Frank  S.  Meyer,  who 
died  last  week  of  lung  cancer  in  Woodstock. 
N.Y.,  at  age  62.  He  was  probably  the  prin- 
cipal living  American  theorist  of  freedom.  His 
widow  has  received  kind  letters  from  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  Vice  President  Agnew.  He 
was  my  friend  and  colleague. 

Frank  Meyer  (if  one  can  tell  tales  out  of 
school)  was  the  editor  one  used  to  tease  at 
National  Review  (there  U  one  such  in  every 
editorial  staff) .  He  was  the  house  theologian 
who  looked  darkly  at  any  trace  of  heresy  on 
the  horizon,  and  was  trained  to  spot  the  signs 
of  It  days  and  weeks  before  the  lesser  mete- 
orologists felt  there  was  any  reason  at  all  to 
cease  romping  about  the  maypole,  come  in- 
side, and  take  cover. 

It  was  all  very  aggravating,  especially  for 
those  who  beUeve  that  a  little  creative  her- 
esy is  good  for  the  system. 

I  recall  the  tall  of  a  letter  I  received  from 
Whlttaker  Chambers  late  in  1958.  after  the 
disastrous  showing  of  the  Republican  party 
In  the  congressional  elections: 

"I  am  picking  away  (Chambers  wrote)  at 
another  piece  on  the  Republicans.  If  the  Re- 
publican Party  cannot  get  some  grip  of  the 
actual  world  we  live  in  and  from  It  general- 
ize and  actively  promote  a  program  that 
means  something  to  masses  of  people — why 
somebody  else  will.  There  wlU  be  nothing  to 
argue.  The  voters  wUl  simply  vote  Repub- 
licans into  singularity.  The  Republican  Party 
will  become  like  one  to  those  dark  Uitle 
shops,  which  i^>parently  never  sell  anything 
U,  for  any  reason,  you  go  in.  you  And.  at  the 
back,  an  old  man,  fingering  for  his  own  pleas- 
lire  some  odd-ments  of  cloth  (weave  and 
design  of  1850).  Nobody  wants  to  buy  them 
which  is  fine  because  the  old  man  is  not 
reaUy  interested  In  selling.  He  Jtist  likes  to 
hold  and  to  feel.  As  your  eyes  l)ecome  accus- 
tomed to  the  dim  kerosene  light,  you  are 
only  slightly  surprised  to  see  that  the  old 
man  is  Frank  Meyer." 

But  through  It  all,  the  joshing  of  Meyer's 
colleagues— most  of  it  amUble,  some  of  it 
spiked — the  old  man  held  his  ground,  and  by 
the  time  he  died,  the  general  feeling  toward 
him  in  the  conservative  community  lay  some- 
where between  admiration  and  reverence 

There  was  a  period  when  he  and  Brent 
Bozell  struggled  over  a  matter  of  orthodoxy 
for  weeks  and  months  over  the  telephone 
(Meyer  did  business  oiUy  over  the  telephone) 
We  were  seated  at  an  editorial  conference  one 
day  when  an  annoucement  came  in  that 
there  was  an  emergency  telephone  caU  for 
Bozell  from  Meyer.  WUlmoore  Kendall,  sitting 
at  the  end  of  the  table,  explained  that  an 
emergency  telephone  caU  between  Meyer  and 
BozeU  was  defined  as  one  which  Interrupted 
their  regular  telephone  call. 
Meyer,  who  had  been  an  active  Communist, 
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recognized  that  the  necessity  to  oppose  con  - 
munlsm  Is  not  merely  r  strategic  necessity 
but  a  spiritual  Imperative.  His  conversion  ' 
complete.  The  sentence  I  liked  most /In 
Meyer's  writing  Is  one  in  which  he  most/ 
curately  defined  his  own  role  in  the  contem- 
porary picture.  "What  I  have  been  attempilng 
to  do,"  he  said  In  his  essay.  Why  Preedomt  "Is 
to  help  articulate  In  theoretical  and  practical 
terms,  the  Instinctive  consensus  of  the  fon- 
temporary  American  conservative 
ment — a  movement  which  Is  Inspired  bj 
Ideological  construct,  but  by  devotion 
fundamental  understanding  of  the  men] 
women  who  made  Western  civilization  | 
the  American  republic." 

Although  generally  recognized  as 
father  of  the  "f  uslonlst"  movement  in 
lean  conservatism,  that  Is  to  say  the  lave- 
ment which  seeks  to  bring  together  Into  lym- 
blotlc  harmony  the  classical  lalssez-fal  e  of 
the  19th  century  liberal  and  the  reveren<  e  for 
tradition  of  Edmund  Burke,  Meyer  Ini  sted 
that  the  fusion  was  already  there,  ampl;  felt 
by  the  founding  fathers,  and  defended!  em- 
pirically by  conservatives  during  the  pas  .  ISO 
years. 

His  books — In  Defense  of  Freedom,  The 
Moulding  of  a  Communist,  The  Conserv  .tlve 
Mainstream — survive  him,  and  his  lmpa(  t  on 
the  American  conservative  Is  indelible. 


(From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  16.  1  172) 

FkANK    MXYEB'S    LXGACT 

(By  Oarry  Wills) 

One  encounters  few  real  teachers  In  c  ae's 
lifetime — and  most  of  those  do  not  do  t  lelr 
teaching  In  a  classroom.  To  meet  one  of  my 
own  favorite  teachers.  I  had  to  go,  15  y  lars 
ago,  to  a  lonely  mountalntop — which  fits 
almost  ridiculously  the  picture  of  yo  itb 
questing  for  a  guru. 

But  the  man  on  that  breathtaking  Cati  kill 
peak  was  no  Eastern  ascetic — boy  wat  he 
not.  Whatever  that  term  may  convey,  on 
whatever  level,  he  was  Its  antithesis.  He  sat 
on  top  of  that  mountain  like  its  very  a<  tlve 
volcano-opening,  spouting  opinion,  det  ate, 
reminiscence  and  unfinished  projects. 

An  extraordinary  number  of  people  wc  und 
their  way  up  to  that  remote  home  abo\  s  to 
Shapp  and  Muskle.  but  you  can  give  our 
heart  and  your  vote  to  Hubert  Humphi  sy." 
says  a  card  passed  out  by  the  Hump  trey 
campaign. 

Furthermore,  the  Democratic  organlza  .ion 
has  competing  concerns  April  25.  I  $ter 
Camlel,  Philadelphia  city  Democratic  ct  air- 
man, may  be  the  state's  most  enthusli  stlc 
Muskle  man.  But  he  also  has  to  defeat  in- 
surgent candidates  for  party  commltteei  lan, 
state  legislator  and  congressman  to  main  Aln 
power.  Shapp's  attention  In  Plttsburgl  Is 
distracted  by  a  battle  for  county  Democqitic 
chairman  vital  to  his  interests. 

Humphrey's  labor  backers  have  no  s^ich 
divided  attention.  With  little  public  sv 
here  tor  either  candidate,  this  vital  prlmkry 
(which  may  .  .  .  Woodstock.  N.Y.  (the  pi  tee 
after  which  the  rock  festival  was  wron  ;ly 
named) .  Some  wanted  accounts  of  the  n  Il- 
eal Thirties,  when  the  Inhabitant.  Fn  ok 
Meyer,  was  a  Commiinlst  organizer  at  Oxfi  ird 
and  the  University  of  Chicago,  a  friend  of 
New  York  bohemlans,  artists  and  ideologv  es. 

More  people,  however,  sought  him  out  as 
a  speaker,  writer  and  editor  who  had  a  gr  lat 
effect  on  the  resurgence  of  National  Revit  w- 
style  politics  in  the  Fifties.  Though  Fr«  Dk 
wrote  widely,  be  made  bis  real  impact  a  a 
person,  remote  yet  gregarious,  irascible  «t 
affectionate,  opinionated  yet  infinitely  111  :e- 
able.  He  always  wanted  people  around  b  m, 
wine  and  talk  flowing.  Incessant  sharp  an  u- 
ments  that  never  ruptured  friendship.  Be 
was  a  champion  of  right-wing  ortbod<  xy 
wboee  friendships  were  berettcally  all-  n- 
cluslve.  Some  of  my  warmest  memories  oe 
of  trying  to  out-bam  blm.  shouting  Sbal  :e- 
speare's  lines  back  and  forth  through  p  ay 
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after  play,  as  I  became  a  king  In  his  kingly 
company. 

When  young  right-wing  activities  flagged, 
during  the  Fifties,  people  agreed  it  was  be- 
cause Frank  had  not  come — he  was  younger 
than  students,  staying  up  later,  drinking 
more,  shouting  louder,  giving  "lively  de- 
bate"  (that  polite  dead  term)  its  rare  real 
sense — debate  that  does  not  kill  and  divide, 
but  unites  even  In  difference,  and  throws 
off  sparks  of  light  instead  of  conflagration. 
He  had  a  whole  constellation  of  the  disap- 
pearing virtues — those  of  friendly  bard 
argument,  odd  tolerant  prejudice,  and  the 
non-harmful  egotism  that  excites  others, 
not  merely  oneself,  a  genuine  ambition  for 
the  careers  of  all  kinds  of  people. 

That  Is  why  I  call  blm  a  teacher.  The 
teacher's  work  does  not  stand  alone,  but  is 
subsumed  (often  untraceably)  Into  bla  pu- 
pils. Frank  wrote  two  books  of  bis  own;  but 
his  greater  gift  was  for  stimulating,  inspir- 
ing, encouraging  and  helping  others.  My 
own  first  book  was  written  on  a  small  grant 
be  obtained  for  me;  and  I  am  but  one  of 
many  he  sought  out,  and  helped,  and  ar- 
gued with,  and  never  forgot. 

There  is  no  way  of  measuring  that  kind 
of  Intense,  if  indirect  influence — but  111  let 
you  in  on  a  kind  of  open  secret  of  the 
literary  world.  Some  of  the  energy  now 
showing  itself  in  the  liberal  New  York  Times 
Book  Review  section  is  derived  from  the 
back  section  of  the  "conservative"  National 
Review.  Frank  edited  that  section  for  a 
decade  and  a  half,  with  a  strikingly  un- 
ideoioglcal  interest  in  young  writers  for 
their  own  sake.  He  filled  the  magazine  with 
bright  young  voices,  like  those  of  the 
novelists  Robert  Phelps,  Joan  Dldion  and  D. 
Keith  Mano.  John  Leonard,  the  new  young 
editor  of  the  Times  review,  is  himself  a  Na- 
tional Review  aliunnvis,  and  any  one  Issue 
of  bis  journal  Is  liable  to  contain — as 
Frank's  pages  did — the  literate  judgments 
of  Ouy  Davenport,  Hugh  Kenner,  Theodore 
Sturgeon,  Arlene  Croce  or  Francis  Russell. 
And  Prank  knew  the  review-page  advan- 
tages of  an  Anglophile  long  before  The  New 
York  Review  of  Books  was  born. 

Though  we  all  live  ineviUbly  toward  our 
death,  Frank  bad  also  moved  very  consciously 
all  bis  life  toward  a  faith  that  would  ac- 
count for  man's  weird  vitality  of  spirit  to 
challenge  that  death.  In  one  brief  half-day 
two  weeks  ago,  those  two  journeys  con- 
verged for  him.  Lucid  in  the  afternoon,  as 
he  prayed  aloud  through  cancer-ravaged 
lungs,  be  was  baptized — and  then  the  tensest 
of  vibrant  men  relaxed.  Six  hours  later  be 
was  dead;  and  three  hours  after,  It  wbs 
Easter. 
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CRISIS  IN  OUR  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  25.  1972 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  although  the 
public  schools  constitute  the  backbone  of 
our  educational  system,  the  private  and 
parochial  schools  of  America  have  played 
a  vital  role  in  providing  an  alternate 
choice  which  has  served  to  improve  the 
American  educational  systems.  In  many 
communities  the  private  and  parochial 
schools  offer  accommodation  in  school 
systems  of  quality  and  low  cost  per  ca- 
pita to  all  who  apply.  This  kind  of  com- 
petitive endeavor  in  education  serves  to 
make  the  public  school  system  more  ef- 
fective and  more  productive.  However, 
the  present  financial  crisis  confronting 
private  and  parochial  schools  threatens 


to  annihilate  these  systems  and  threat- 
ens to  impose  greater  financial  strains 
on  the  public  schools  and  the  general 
taxpayer. 

Presently,  there  are  5.2  million  pupils 
in  the  private  and  parochial  schools.  But 
in  1970,  there  were  1.4  million  fewer  stu- 
dents in  parochial  and  private  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  than  In  1963. 
During  this  same  period,  the  public 
school  enrollment  increased  by  nearly  6 
million  students.  Our  financially  over- 
burdened public  schools  would  have 
spent  approximately  $1.2  billion  less  in 
fiscal  1971  if  private  and  parochial 
school  enrollments  had  simply  remained 
constant  at  their  1963  level  instead  of 
declining.  The  savings  in  public  school 
expenditures  would  have  been  substan- 
tially greater  if  private  and  parochial 
schools  had  been  able  to  absorb  a  pro- 
portionate share  of  the  pupil  growth 
during  this  period. 

The  private  and  parochial  school  sys- 
tems are  now  approaching  the  point  of 
"financial  collapse"  if  they  do  not  re- 
ceive some  form  of  assistance  in  the 
very  near  future. 

These  private  and  parochial  schools 
have  provided  an  excellent  education 
for  millions  and  millions  of  young  Amer- 
icans in  our  history.  These  academic  sys- 
tems have  provided  a  "quality  alterna- 
tive" which  must  not  disappear  from  the 
American  scene. 

The  public  school  systems  in  this  coun- 
try are  already  overburdened.  There  is 
no  room  to  expand  and  accommodate 
these  5.2  million  children.  The  property 
tax  has  already  been  stretched  to  its 
breaking  point.  We  have  no  alternative 
but  maintain  these  private  and  paro- 
chial schools  so  as  to  avoid  a  massive  5.2 
million  pupil  burden  on  the  public 
schools. 

For  years  the  parents  of  students  in 
parochial  and  private  schools  have  paid 
their  property  taxes — and  their  State 
taxes — and  their  Federal  taxes — but 
have  received  no  aid  to  educate  their 
children.  This  situation  has  placed  an 
unfair  burden  on  the  shoulders  of  par- 
ents of  children  in  the  private  and  pa- 
rochial schools,  taxation  for  education 
without  education. 

For  the  most  part,  support  for  these 
schools  does  not  rest  with  the  people  of 
wealth,  but  on  the  working  families  who 
have  paid  taxes  to  sustain  pubUc  schools 
and  who  have  paid  tuitions  to  nonpublic 
schools,  because  they  have  seen  in  them 
the  kind  of  institutions  best  suited  for 
their  children's  needs. 

If  we  allow  these  schools  to  vanish,  the 
public  schools  will  be  the  hardest  hit  by 
the  tide  of  transfers  from  nonpublic 
classrooms.  This  disaster  would  be  soon 
followed  by  rising  school  taxes  and  a  sev- 
ere depreciation  in  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion in  our  public  schools.  This  massive 
influx  of  students  will  develop  "assembly- 
line  teaching"  which  is  already  develop- 
ing in  our  school  systems. 

In  the  Greater  Cleveland  area  there 
are  presently  103,103  CathoUc  chUdren 
in  parochial  schools — 4.340  Jewish  and 
Protestant  children  in  parochial  schools 
and  3,218  children  in  private  schools: 
These  schools  are  finding  it  impossible  to 
raise  their  teachers  salaries  which  are 
already  $600  below  public  school  salaries. 
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Also,  the  10  Cleveland  area  diocesan 
high  schools  are  running  a  $500,000  defi- 
cit from  last  year,  even  with  increased 
tuition.  At  the  same  time,  the  22  other 
CathoUc  high  schools  are  also  running  a 
deficit.  The  parochial  elementary  schools 
are  having  an  equally  difficult  time  mak- 
ing ends  meet.  Fifty  percent  of  these 
schools  are  running  deficits.  The  private 
and  parochial  school  systems  of  our  com- 
munity face  cutbacks  and  closing. 

In  order  to  save  our  private  and  paro- 
chial schools,  I  am  Introducing  legisla- 
tion that  will  provide  a  tax  credit  to  the 
taxpayer  for  tuition  paid  to  a  private 
ncHiprofit  elementary  or  secondary.  The 
credit  provided  by  this  legislation  would 
be  equal  to  one-half  of  the  tuition  paid 
up  to  an  overall  limit  of  $400  per  de- 
pendent. This  credit  wiU  be  gradually  re- 
duced for  taxpayers  in  the  higher  income 
brackets. 

This  straightforward  and  needed  ap- 
proach improves  the  equity  of  the  situa- 
tion and  provides  the  needed  financial 
relief  within  the  framework  of  adminis- 
trative simplicity.  My  bill  will  strengthen 
our  entire  elementary  and  secondary 
educational  systems,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate. This  legislation  will  provide  direct 
tax  relief  to  those  with  dependents  in 
private  or  parochial  schools.  It  will  pro- 
vide indirect  tax  relief  to  those  taxpayers 
with  children  in  public  schocds  who 
would  face  increased  tax  burdens  in  edu- 
cating an  additional  5.2  million  students. 

Recent  court  decisions  threaten  the 
"Ohio"  plan  for  private  educational  sup- 
port, notwithstanding  the  fact  that  con- 
siderable support  for  Ohio's  increased 
taxes  was  developed  on  the  promise  that 
considerable  support  would  be  given  to 
sustain  these  vital  alternative  education- 
al systems. 

This  tax  credit  approach  can  overcome 
constitutional  barriers.  The  tax  credit  is 
provided  to  parents  of  children  and  not 
the  schools,  lliis  tax  proposal  will  give 
parents  of  nonpublic  school  children  a 
credit  for  part  of  their  tuition  costs. 

lliere  are  more  than  18.600  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  ncxipublic  schools  in 
this  country,  many  of  which  are  soon  to 
run  out  of  "chalk  and  erasers" — we  can- 
not allow  these  school  systems  to  die. 


KERNERSVniiE,  N.C..  HONORS 
PHARMACIST 


HON.  WILMER  MIZELL 

OP   NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  Aprti  25.  1972 

Mr.  MTZEIiTi.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  annoimce  to  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  that  Mr.  John  Marshall 
"Johnny"  Pinnix  IH  has  been  named 
Young  Man  of  the  Year  by  the  Kemers- 
ville,  N.C.,  Jimior  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

This  outstanding  honor  could  not  have 
been  bestowed  on  a  more  deserving  recip- 
ient. Mr.  Pinnix  comes  from  a  family 
that  has  beea  in  public  service  for  the 
past  50  years,  and  he  is  already  making  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  life  of  his 
community,  although  he  is  a  very  yoimg 
man. 
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I  know  my  colleagues  Join  me  in  con- 
gratulating Mr.  Pinnix  for  this  great 
achievement,  and  I  am  including  in  the 
Record  for  their  information  an  article 
from  the  Winston-Salem.  N.C..  Twin 
City  Sentinel,  giving  more  details  of  the 
award  and  the  many  services  Mr.  Pinnix 
l>erformed  in  earning  it. 

The  article  follows: 

Young  Man  op  Ykar  Named:   Kkrnersville 

Honors  Pharmacist 

tBy  BUI  East) 

KERNESsvnxx. — A  26-year-old  pharmacist 
whose  family  has  made  a  tradition  of  public 
service  for  50  years  was  named  last  night  as 
Kernersvllle's  young  man  of  the  year  for 
1971. 

The  honor  came  as  a  surprise  to  John  Mar- 
shall (Johnny)  Pinnix  III.  who  was  attend- 
ing the  Distinguished  Service  Award  dinner 
of  the  Jaycees  as  a  member  of  the  organi- 
zation. 

"I  didn't  expect  it,"  he  told  friends  after 
the  dinner  at  Paddlson  Memorial  Library 
ended.  "But  I  am  very,  very  glad  to  get  it 
and  I  am  overwhelmed  at  the  honor." 

Pinnix  was  cited  for  a  variety  of  accom- 
plishments in  Kernersville.  but  it  Is  his  role 
in  the  town  government  that  Is  occupying  a 
large  part  of  his  time. 

His  grandfather,  John  M.  (Neighbor)  Pin- 
nix, served  as  an  alderman  from  1922  until 
1961.  His  father,  J.  M.  Pinnix  Jr.,  then  ran 
for  aldermen  and  was  elected.  He  was  re- 
elected in  1963,  1965  and  1969. 

When  Pinnix  resigned  in  February,  1970. 
because  of  111  health,  bis  son,  Jobimy,  was 
elected  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen  to  fill  out 
the  14  months  remaining  in  his  term. 

At  24,  be  became  one  of  the  youngest.  If 
not  the  youngest,  alderman  in  the  100-year 
history  of  the  Incorporated  town  of  Kerners- 
ville. 

Last  year,  he  ran  for  reelection  and  proved 
to  be  a  formidable  vote-getter.  He  subse- 
quently was  chosen  mayor  pro  tern  by  the 
Board  of  Aldermen — the  town's  second-rank- 
ing elected  official. 

He  was  gradiiated  from  East  Forsyth  High 
School  In  1964  and  from  the  Pharmacy 
School  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in 
Chapel  HUl  in  1969. 

He  then  joined  the  famUy  drug  store  which 
has  been  "on  the  square"  at  Main  and 
Mountain  streets  in  Kernersville  for  more 
than  65  years. 

The  Jaycees  cited  Pinnix  for  a  leading  role 
in  the  bicentennial  celebration  here  last 
spring.  He  worked  on  several  phases  of  the 
observance,  including  the  burying  of  a  time 
capsule  In  the  front  yard  of  the  library. 

He  also  was  cited  for  his  activities  with  the 
Jaycees,  of  which  be  is  a  director.  He  Is  a 
member  of  Main  Street  United  Methodist 
Church. 

He  is  serving  this  year  as  vice  president  of 
the  Kernersville  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
hsA  been  instrumental  in  helping  develop 
some  of  its  major  programs. 

He  served  as  chairman  of  the  underprivi- 
leged children's  Christmas  party  for  the  Jay- 
cees. He  has  been  a  group  chairman  in  the 
United  Fund  organization  and  has  been  ac- 
tive in  other  fund-raising  projects  here. 

Ken  Drewery.  president  of  the  Jaycees,  said 
that  Pinnix  was  chosen  by  a  committee  from 
outside  Kernersville  which  means  that  his 
record  of  service  impressed  people  who  did 
not  know  blm  personally. 

Pinnix  said  that  he  has  a  phUosopby  of 
service  which  revolves  around  the  theory 
that  "there  are  too  many  do-Dotblng  Ameri- 
cans." 

He  coDtinued: 

"Everylxxly  needs  to  do  something  to  belp 
themselves  and  their  communities  but  most 
of  them  just  want  to  'leave  it  to  George.'  I 
look  on  this  job  as  an  alderman  as  an  oppor- 
tunity." 
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Plnnlx  once  confided  to  a  reporter  that  be 
always  had  nursed  an  ambition  to  serve 
on  the  Board  of  Aldermen. 

He  recalled  that  "the  first  time  I  realized 
what  the  Board  of  Aldermen  was  ...  I  watched 
my  grandfather  walk  from  the  drug  store 
to  the  little  bouse  in  Harmon  Park  where 
the  board  used  to  meet.  I  was  10  or  11  at 
the  time." 

Plnnlx'  wife  Charlene  was  at  his  side  last 
night  as  be  received  the  award.  They  met 
while  they  were  bowling  and  were  married 
in  1967.  They  live  in  Harmon  Park. 


PANAMA    CANAL:    STRATEGIC    WA- 
TERWAY OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOmSUNA 
IN    THE    HOUSE    OF    REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  25,  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  cur- 
rent campaign  for  nomination  for  Pres- 
ident many  subjects  have  been  discussed 
by  various  candidates  but  these  aspirants 
have  failed  to  deal  with  two  of  the  most 
vital  issues  now  facing  the  Nation:  The 
question  of  continued  U.S.  control  over 
the  Canal  Zone  and  the  major  modern- 
ization of  the  existing  Panama  Canal. 

In  many  addresses  in  the  Congress 
over  a  period  of  years,  my  able,  scholarly, 
and  most  distinguished  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  has  dealt 
with  these  subjects  in  comprehensive  and 
incisive  manner.  He  has  often  expressed 
the  view  that  the  two  crucial  canal  is- 
sues are  sovereignty  and  the  major  mod- 
ernization of  existing  facilities;  and  that 
all  other  issues,  however  important,  are 
irrelevant  and  only  serve  to  delay  and 
confuse. 

At  present,  there  are  pending  in  the 
House  a  number  of  resolutions  on  Pana- 
ma Canal  sovereignty  that  were  strong- 
ly supported  by  their  sponsors  on  Sep- 
tember 22-23.  1971  in  hearings  before 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs.  In  both  House  and  Senate 
there  are  pending  identical  measures  for 
the  major  modernization  of  the  Panama 
Canal  according  to  what  is  known  as 
the  Terminal  Lake-TTilrd  Locks  Plan; 
S.  734  by  Senator  Thurmond.  H.R.  712 
by  Congressman  Flood,  and  my  bill  H.R. 
1518. 

In  addition  to  the  strategic  value  of 
the  Panama  Canal  and  its  indispensable 
protective  frame  of  the  Canal  Zone,  the 
taxpayers  of  our  country  from  1904 
through  June  30. 1971,  have  made  a  total 
investment  in  the  Canal  enterprise,  in- 
cluding its  defense,  of  $5,695,745,000.  In 
current  treaty  negotiations  with  Panama, 
these  vital  assets  have  been  placed  in 
jeopardy  but  candidates  for  high  o£Bce 
have  remained  silent. 

Sensing  the  News,  issued  by  the  South- 
em  States  Industrial  Council,  recently 
published  a  timely  discussion  of  the  canal 
question,  which  I  quote  as  part  of  my 
remarks. 

The  news  item  follows: 

Strategic  Waterway 

A  subject  that  deserves  careful  considera- 
tion by  candidates  for  high  office  is  U.S.  pol- 
icy with  respect  to  the  Panama  Canal.  There 
Is  danger  that  the  United  States  will  be  de- 
prived of  rights,  investments  and  national 
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security  If  the  American  people  arent  alvt 
to  the  Clangers  Inherent  In  ciirrent  negotia- 
tions for  a  new  canal  treaty.  / 

The  Panama  Canal  question  doesn't  re- 
ceive a  high  priority  In  terms  of  public  at- 
tention. But  the  canal  Is  vital  to  the  Uni  ted 
States  and  its  friends.  More  than  70  per  c  »nt 
of  trans-Isthmian  traffic  each  year  orlglni  tes 
In  United  States  ports.  The  canal  Is  one  of 
the  world's  most  strategic  waterways. 

The  danger  la  that  the  U.S.  State  Dep  irt- 
ment  will  agree  to  a  new  canal  treaty  enl  fil- 
ing renunciation  of  U.S.  sovereignty  rl(  hts 
over  the  Canal  Zone.  Discussions  with  the 
chronically  unstable  Panamanian  govt  rn- 
ment  began  in  June,  1971. 

Few  Americans  pay  any  heed  to  the  ci  nal 
questions.  Fortunately,  the  nation  has  a  \  gl- 
lant  congressional  watchdog  in  U.S.  I  ep. 
Daniel  J.  Flood  (D-Pa.)  The  people  of  the 
United  States  oW^  him  a  debt  of  gratlti  de. 
For  years,  he  has  kept  close  tab  on  all  aspi  cts 
of  the  canal  question.  He  has  reported  i  eg- 
ularly  on  State  Department  elements  1  tiat 
seem  so  eager  to  abandon  U.S.  soven  ign 
rights. 

It  should  be  borne  In  mind  that  the  be  tid- 
ing of  the  Panama  Canal  was  the  gret  test 
construction  project  In  history.  Under  the 
1903  treaty  by  which  the  United  St  ktes 
gained  full  sovereignty  rights  in  perpeti  ity, 
the  U.S.  paid  an  Idemnlty  to  Panama  an(  all 
privately  owned  property  In  the  Zone  :  was 
purchased  by  the  U.S.  from  Individual  own- 
ers. It  was  the  most  costly  territorial  aAul- 
sitlon  in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 
The  total  U.S.  Investment  since  1903  is  more 
than  $7  billion. 

The  canal  has  been  a  permanent  econc  mlc 
blessing  to  Panama.  Nearly  one-third  of  the 
country's  gross  national  product  Is  attrlbi  ta- 
ble to  the  canal  and  U.S.  military  bi  ses. 
Forty-five  per  cent  of  Panama's  foreign  ex- 
change earnings  are  derived  from  direct  lay- 
ments  from  the  canal  and  its  military  b  ses. 
Existence  of  the  canal  makes  possible  1  an- 
ama's  relatively  high  per  capita  incom  In 
Latin  America.  Before  the  U.S.  built  the 
canal,  the  Isthmus  was  notorious  as  the  test 
hole  of  the  world  and  a  land  of  end«  nlc 
revolution. 

Panamanian  governments,  under  presi  ure 
from  nationalist  extremists,  have  demac  led 
more  and  more  money  from  Uncle  Sam  At 
the  same  time,  they  demand  that  the  T.S. 
relinquish  sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zi  me. 
The  current  proposal  for  a  new  Sea  1  ivel 
Canal  plays  right  Into  the  hands  of  the  ex- 
tremists. Construction  of  such  a  canal  w  >uld 
require  work  outside  the  existing  Canal  Z  me. 
This,  In  turn,  means  a  new  canal  tr  laty 
would  be  necessary. 

The  common  sense  approach  to  hei  rler 
canal  traffic  Is  for  the  U.S.  to  modify  th<  ex- 
isting canal,  as  has  been  proposed  on  nu- 
merous occasions.  Tlie  so-called  Third  L  icks 
Project,  a  modification  plan,  would  be  »r- 
rled  out  within  the  Canal  Zone.  A  new  tr  taty 
would  not  be  required.  It  goes  without  lay- 
ing, of  course,  that  any  canal  construe  Ion 
would  be  wholly  borne  by  U.8.  Uxpa;  era. 
though  the  Increased  traffic  would  vi  itly 
benefit  the  people  and  government  of  nm- 
ama.  j 

The  U.S.  has  good  and  sufficient  reasonslfor 
refusing  to  yield  sovereign  rights.  Hist  sry 
shows  that  Panamanian  governments  h  tve 
little  capacity  to  resist  extremist  press  ire 
groups.  In  recent  times,  antl-U.S.  extrem  sts 
have  had  cloee  ties  with  the  communist  re- 
gime In  Cuba. 

Soviet  naval  ventures  in  Caribbean  i  nd 
South  American  waters  In  recent  years  mi  ke 
clear  that  the  USSR  alms  at  dominating  «a 
lanes  on  both  flanks  of  the  Panama  Cat  al. 
The  Soviet  Navy  already  operates  out  of  C  u- 
ban  ports.  Within  a  short  time.  It  U  Ukdy 
to  be  using  Chilean  ports  on  the  west  co  tst 
of  South  America.  The  ultimate  Soviet  st  «- 
teglc  objective  surely  u  control  of  i  be 
Panama  Oanal.  If  the  canal  passed  into  i  he 
hands  of  Panama,  it  soon  would  be  In  the  g  Ip 
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of  the  Soviet  Union.  As  one  study  group  con- 
cluded In  1971,  the  Issue  "is  not  United 
States  control  versus  Panamanian  but  United 
States  control  versus  Soviet  control."  That's 
the  threat.  It  Is  why  the  U.S.  Congress  and 
people  mtist  be  alert  and  oppose  any  dlmln- 
lahment  of  the  U.S.  position  In  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone. 


April  25,  1972 


ECOLOGY  CHAMP  AT  11  YEARS  OLD 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or    NTW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  25.  1972 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  I  read  a  most  interesting  article 
in  the  New  York  Times  which  told  of 
an  11 -year-old  fourth  grader  from  the 
Bronx  who  has  become  the  "ecology 
champion"  of  his  school. 

Little  Zef  NicaJ  came  to  the  United 
States  2  years  ago  from  Yugoslavia.  This 
week,  Zef  gave  the  students  of  Piiblic 
School  577  and  the  community  in  which 
he  lives  a  glimpse  of  just  how  serious  he 
takes  his  citizensliip. 

In  an  effort  to  clean  up  the  community 
in  which  he  lives  Zef  and  liis  classmates 
began  collecting  aluminum  soft  drink  and 
beer  cans  so  that  their  community  would 
be  cleaner  and  more  beautiful.  The  en- 
tire school  collected  more  than  200,000 
cans  but  Zef — one  of  1.800  pupils  has 
brought  in  more  than  2.000  cans. 

Zef  says  that  the  Reynolds  Aluminum 
Co.  is  paying  one-half  cent  for  each  can 
brought  in  so  that  the  community  may 
use  the  money  for  emergency  funds  for 
clothing,  eye  glasses,  and  other  things. 

I  think  C.  Gerald  Praser's  article  points 
out  what  an  enterprising  commimity  can 
do  to  preserve  their  environment  as  well 
as  what  private  industry  can  do  to  pro- 
mote ecological  balance.  I  believe  all  are 
to  be  heartily  congratulated. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  insert  into 
the  Record  the  article  written  by  Mr. 
Praser  as  it  appeared  in  the  April  20  edi- 
tion of  the  New  York  Times: 

Ecological   CHAimoN,   II,   Crrco  ro> 

Campaign  at  Bsonx  Scrool 

(By  C.  Oerald  Fraser) 

Earth  Week  Is  being  obeerved  at  Public 
School  577  in  the  Bronx,  and  Tuesday  school 
officials  trotted  out  one  of  their  ecological 
champions — Zef  NlcaJ.  an  11 -year-old  fourth 
grader  who  came  to  the  United  States  two 
years  ago  from  Yugoslavia. 

Zef  and  his  schoolmates  In  the  district. 
Number  112,  have  collected  200,000  alimil- 
num  soft  drink  and  beer  cans  In  their  cur- 
rent drive.  Zef — one  of  1,800  pupils — In  the 
school  at  am  Crotona  Avenue — brought  In 
more  than  2,000  cans  himself. 

The  program  is  more  than  Just  collecting 
scrap,  Michael  Belknap,  director  of  the 
OouncU  on  Environment  of  New  York  City, 
told  some  20  adiuts  In  the  school  library 
yeeiterday.  He  said  It  combined  olaaaroom  ac- 
tivities with  the  reclamation  and  recycling 
of  the  cans. 

Alan  Flnkelsteln.  the  principal  of  P.S.  577. 
said  that  "without  much  impetus  on  prizes" 
the  chUdren  had  collected  the  thousands  of 
cans  and  learned  the  why's  and  wfaerefcvs  of 
ecology." 

Tba  aluminum  can  collection,  according 
to  Ut«rat\ire  prepared  by  the  school,  wm 
used  in  t4>achlng  and  relnforctng  skills  In 
claart II cation,  duurttng  and  graphing. 


The  Reynolds  Aluminum  Company.  Is  pay- 
ing about  a  half-oent  a  can.  or  10  cents  a 
pound,  for  the  recycled  can.  Ray  Wiggins, 
special  assistant  to  the  community  superin- 
tendent, said  the  money  might  be  used  for 
emergency  funds  for  clothing,  eyeglasses  and 
"other  things  that  benefit  the  Individual 
chUd." 

Another  possible  use  might  be,  he  said, 
awards  for  special  achievement.  He  also  sug- 
gested that  the  chUdren  could  make  a  gUt, 
of  say  a  globe,  to  the  school. 

A  company  has  contributed  "stop  tops" 
that  may  be  used  to  cover  the  pull  top  cans 
after  the  tope  have  been  pulled  off.  Reynolds 
Is  also  contributing  games — suoh  as  one  won 
by  Zef  NlcaJ — and  at  the  end  of  the  collec- 
tion period,  the  youngster  with  the  highest 
number  of  cans  will  receive  a  bicycle. 

The  district-wide  recycling  prograna  grew 
out  of  a  one-day  recycling  program  last  Oc- 
tober In  Crotona  Park,  which  was  sponsored 
by  the  council. 


STATEMENT  ON  GOVERNMENT  OP 
GREECE 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF   CALXrOSNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  AprU  25.  1972 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Subcommittee  on  Europe 
and  the  Near  East  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  has  again  been 
conducting  hearings  into  the  deplorable 
condlticHis  in  Greece  and  our  support  of 
that  fascist  government.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible for  all  of  us  to  attend  closely  to 
all  of  the  testimony  that  has  been  given 
during  these  hearings.  I  believe,  how- 
ever, that  the  testimony  of  Orestis 
Vidalis,  formerly  brigadier  general,  chief 
of  staff  C  Corps  of  the  Greek  Army 
should  be  read  by  all  Members  who  be- 
lieve themselves  to  be  defenders  of  free- 
dom and  democracy. 

The  statement  follows: 

Statxment  bt  Oeestis  Vn>ALIS 

BIOGSAPHICAI.  SKETCH 

Graduated  from  Oreek  Military  Academy  In 
Idarch,  1937,  with  the  rank  of  Second  Lieu- 
tenant of  Artillery. 

Participated  In  World  War  II  as  First 
Lieutenant  Battery  Commander. 

In  November,  1942,  he  e8c«4>ed  from  oc- 
cupied Oreece  and  Joined  the  Oreek  Forces 
In  Middle  East. 

He  fought  against  the  Communists  during 
the  Greek  Guerrilla  War  as  a  MaJcM-  com- 
manding an  Artillery  Battalion. 

He  commanded  Artillery  units  at  all  levels 
from  Battalion  through  the  Divisional  ArtU- 
lery  as  a  Colonel. 

He  served  In  staff  positions  with: 

(a)  The  Hellenic  Army  General  Staff 
(Lieutenant  Colonel). 

(b)  The  Standing  Group  NATO  (Ueuien- 
ant  Colonel  and  Colonel)  (1954-1957.  Wash.. 
DC.) 

(c)  The  Hellenic  National  Defense  Gen- 
eral Staff  (Colonel) . 

(d)  As  Chief  of  Staff  of  "C"  Army  Corps 
(Brigadier  General). 

He  graduated  tram  aU  Greek  MlUtary  Serv- 
ice and  Staff  Colleges  and  also  served  as  an 
Instructor  at  the  three  Senior  Service  Schools 
of  Artillery.  Army  War  College,  Katlonal  De- 
fense College. 

He  graduated  from  the  U.S.  Artillery  School 
(Pt.  8U1.  Oklahoma  In  1960)  and  the  Com- 
mand and  General  Staff  College  (Pt.  Leaven- 
worth. Kansas  In  1953). 
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While  swing  In  the  Standing  Group 
NATO,  he  attended  Postgraduate  studies  and 
received  his  Master's  Degree  In  Political  Sci- 
ence from  Georgetown  University  (June 
1957). 

In  addition  to  his  Greek  Decorations  which 
Include  the  HeUenic  Medal  of  Valor  (Greece's 
highest  combat  military  decoration)  he  holds 
British  (MBS)  French  and  a  Libyan  Decora- 
tions. 

He  was  a  Brigadier  General  and  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  "C"  Army  Corps,  one  of  the  major 
units  which  supported  the  King  In  December, 
1967. 

He  returned  to  the  United  States  on  No- 
vember 1.  1968. 

STATXMXNT 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittees. I  welcome  this  of^xxtunlty  to  ap- 
pear before  your  two  subcommittees  to  dis- 
cuss the  Impact  on  the  present  situation  in 
Greece  of  the  plan  to  hom^x>rt  sixth  fleet 
ships  at  Athens.  In  1953.  a  bilateral  facilities 
agreement  was  signed  between  Greece  and  the 
United  States.  Ihls  agreement  provides  the 
legal  framework  for  U.S.  military  presence 
In  Greece.  Thl«  agreement  was  a  natural  out- 
growth of  Greece's  entry  Into  NATO  early 
In  1952.  Both  of  these  major  national  com- 
mitments were  made  by  elected  governments 
and  were  supported  by  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  Greek  people.  Today  home- 
porting  arrangements,  which  call  for  a  minor 
administrative  adjustment,  compared  with 
the  extent  of  the  commitments  made  In  1952 
and  1953,  raise  serious  questions  both  In 
Oreece  and  In  this  country.  At  any  time  In 
the  past,  a  request  for  facilities  pertaining  to 
dependents  of  U.S.  personnel  would  have 
been  accepted  by  the  Oreek  people  whole- 
heartedly and  would  have  been  considered  as 
a  very  small  token  of  their  friendship  and 
cooperation  with  a  great  friend  and  ally.  To- 
day the  people  In  Greece  are  unhappy.  The 
hearings  you  are  currently  conducting  dem- 
onstrate that  In  this  country,  too,  there 
Is  a  realization  that  relations  between  the 
U.S.  and  Greece  are  not  what  they  were  In 
1952.  My  presence  here  today  Is  characteristic 
of  the  profound  changes  which  have  occurred 
In  the  last  few  years. 

I  have  accepted  your  Invitation  to  testify 
before  your  committees  considering  this  my 
responsibility  both  to  Greece  and  to  this 
country.  As  you  know,  I  was  bom,  raised  and 
fought  In  Greece  and  for  Greece.  I  am  proud 
to  be  Greek.  In  the  past,  I  have  had  the 
chance  to  live,  work  and  study  In  the  U.S.A. 
Through  this  association,  I  have  learned  to 
respect  yoiur  country  as  the  leader  of  the 
Free  World.  In  trying  times.  It  was  your 
great  country  and  the  Ideals  It  represents 
that  became  my  main  source  of  encourage- 
ment. Today  I  owe  your  country  the  hospital- 
ity which  my  family  and  I  enjoy  and  the 
personal  freedom  we  have  regained  since 
October.  1968.  These  feelings  lead  me  today 
to  discuss  with  you  the  complex  situation  In 
Oreece. 

In  Greece  today  we  have  two  problems: 
The  problem  of  Greece  and  the  iwoblem  of 
NATO.  At  the  top  of  our  national  priorities 
Is  the  restoration  of  democracy  In  Greece. 
Strategic  and  military  considerations  can- 
not, of  course,  be  overlooked,  but  they  can- 
not override  the  National  issue  of  our  times 
which  Is  to  restore  and  maintain  once  and 
for  all  the  democratic  process.  NATO,  on  the 
other  hand,  facing  the  situation  in  purely 
strategic  terms,  has  failed  so  far  to  em- 
phasize, or  to  even  consider  In  realistic 
tenns,  the  need  of  assisting  In  the  restora- 
tion of  freedom  to  the  people  of  Greece, 
without,  of  course.  Jeopardizing  the  strategic 
Interests  of  the  West.  The  central  issue  at 
this  time  t4>pears  to  be  a  growing  conflict 
between  the  Interests  of  Greece  and  the 
Interests  of  NATO  in  Greece.  This  Is  an  un- 
necessary and  potentially  dangerous  situa- 
tion. It  Is  In  this  context  that  I  am  concerned 
both  as  a  Greek  and  as  a  Western  man.  I  am 
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concerned  because  I  see  dark  clouds  gather- 
ing over  Greece  and  Its  relationship  with  the 
West  If  the  current  situation  is  aUowed  to 
ocxitlnue  Indefinitely. 

As  I  am  testifying  before  you,  I  shall  en- 
deavor to  present  facta  and  my  Interpreta- 
tions of  these  facts,  with  as  much  objectivity 
as  my  personal  opposition  to  the  regime  In 
Greece  allows.  I  hope  you  realize.  thou|^. 
that  this  opposition  is  an  expression  of  free 
choice  I  have  made  between  accepting  the 
offera  of  the  regime  for  a  high  government 
position  and  refusing  to  compromise  with 
my  principles  and  the  ethics  of  a  soldier  In 
a  free  modem  Western  society. 

The  Oreek  national  issue 

The  dictatorship  In  Greece  r^>eats  con- 
stantly the  slogan  that  "the  past  Is  dead, 
Greece  will  never  return  to  the  20th  of 
April  1967".  This  Is  a  statement  with  which 
all  Greeks  agree,  but  with  one  fundamental 
difference.  This  difference  emerges  when  one 
asks  "What  Is  the  past?"  Ihe  Junta  con- 
siders as  the  "past"  the  situation  prevailing 
on  April  20,  1967,  or  just  a  few  years  preced- 
ing that  date.  An  observer  with  wider  per- 
q>ectlve  considers  as  the  "past"  the  entire 
20th  century  and  particularly  the  decades 
that  followed  World  War  I. 

What  Is  this  "past",  then,  of  which  I,  and 
other  concerned  people  speak?  It  Is  the  inter- 
vention of  the  military  in  politics,  or  the 
misuse  of  the  military  for  political  objec- 
tives, which  has  occurred  22  times  between 
1909  and  1967.  This  has  resulted  in  several 
dictatorships  with  the  sad  result  being  "The 
condemnation  of  the  people  of  Greece  to 
political  Irresponsibility".  The  great  national 
challenge  throughout  this  century  has  been 
to  create  conditions  of  political  stabUlty 
through  responsible  democracy,  which  would 
make  the  Greek  people  the  "only  sovereign 
authority  for  the  destiny  of  the  nation".  This 
still  remains  the  great  Issue  of  our  times. 

The  members  of  the  Junta  and  their  sup- 
porters are  deceiving  themselves,  the  Greek 
nation  and  the  world.  If  they  think,  notwith- 
standing the  best  of  Intentions,  that  they 
can  solve  a  problem  which  many  generations 
of  Greeks  have  not  been  able  or  permitted  to 
solve.  The  Jimta  cannot  solve  this  problem 
today  simply  because  they  do  not  believe  In 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  The  regime 
considers  that  the  Hellenic  and  Western  Ideals 
are  crumbling  all  over  the  world  and  there- 
fore this  heritage  Is  too  great  a  burden  to 
bear.  Perpetuation  of  the  regime  is  for  them 
a  natural  desire  to  throw  off  this  burden  and 
escape  to  the  tempting,  yet  fatal  simplicity 
of  regressive  totalitarian  prlmltlvlsm.  The 
Junta  members  brand  the  people  of  Greece 
as  too  "Immature"  to  deserve  democracy.  But 
this  only  betrays  Ironically — ^the  Junta's  own 
Immaturity  not  that  of  the  Greek  people. 
This  Is  our  tragedy,  immature  rulers  are  gov- 
erning a  mature  people  in  the  midst  of  a 
changing  International  environment.  whUe 
the  destiny  of  our  nation  is  at  stake. 

The  world  Is  going  through  a  treacherous 
transitional  period.  Only  strong,  cohesive  na- 
tions are  likely  to  survive  this  process.  The 
greater  the  internal  cohesiveness,  the  strong- 
er and  better  understood  the  national  objec- 
tives, the  greater  Is  the  chance  of  our  sur- 
vival. Greece,  for  the  past  five  years,  has  lost 
its  Internal  cohesiveness  and  has  had  its 
national  objectives  blurred.  This  has  been  the 
result  of  the  use  of  force.  Force  Is  only  a 
temporary  expedient.  It  can  achieve  some 
short  range  goals,  but  it  can  and  will  de- 
stroy the  long  range  objective  of  Internal 
development  of  the  society.  The  U.S.  State 
Department  has  expressed  this  well  In  a  let- 
ter addressed  to  members  of  the  Congress  In 
August,  1969:  ".  .  .  We  see  an  autocratic 
government  denying  basic  civil  liberties  to 
the  citizens  of  Oreece.  We  think  such  an  In- 
ternal order  does  not  coincide  with  the  best 
Interests  of  Greece,  whose  stability  In  the 
long  run,  we  believe,  depends  upon  the  free 
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play  of  democratic  forces  .  . ."  >  For  five  years, 
Greeks,  from  within  and  without  Greece, 
have  been  trying  to  convey  to  our  friends  this 
simple  but  trsric  truth. 

With  all  the  previous  testimony  on  the 
short  range  Issues  In  Greece,  I  thought  It 
more  apprc^rlate  for  me  to  concentrate  on 
the  long  term  issues  Involved.  Before  address- 
ing the  specific  Issue  at  hand,  I  believe  it 
worthwhUe  that  I  discuss  certain  key  topics 
that  have  a  definite  impact  on  the  evalua- 
tion of  the  long  term  Issues.  I  will,  there- 
fore, address  myself  to  the  following  topics: 

(a)  The  Greek  and  other  dictatorships. 

(b)  The  military  and  their  dilemma. 

(c)  The  regime  has  already  passed  the 
peak  of  their  form  and  they  know  It. 

(d)  The  Soviet  Union  will  eventually  bene- 
fit from  the  continuation  of  the  regime. 

(e)  Current  UJS.  policy  and  the  resultant 
attitude  In  Greece. 

Greek  and  other  dictatorships 
MUltary  intervention  in  Greek  politics  has 
been  compared  with  that  of  mUltary  Inter- 
vention In  Latin  American  Republics  or  with 
military  dictatorships  In  third  world  na- 
tions. These  comparisons  have  tended  to  em- 
phasize the  obvious  analogies  and  disregard 
the  basic  differences.  First,  let  us  look  at  the 
comparison  between  Modem  Greece  and  cer- 
tain Latin  American  Republics.  Far  from 
serving  as  primarily  "internal  security 
forces",  which  has  been  the  case  with  mili- 
tary forces  In  most  Latin  American  nations 
since  their  Independence,  the  Greek  Armed 
Forces  In  the  19th  and  20th  centuries  have 
had  to  fight  a  series  of  hard  and  bloody  wars. 
In  the  course  of  these  conflicts  with  external 
aggressors  the  country  acquired  the  terri- 
torial basis  and  integrated  population  In- 
dispensable for  her  transformation  Into  a 
viable  modern  state.  The  tremendous  expense 
of  national  energy  and  blood  in  the  half- 
century  between  1897  to  1950  In  order  to 
achieve  decolonization  from  the  Ottoman 
Empire  and  to  fight  two  World  Wars — com- 
bining monumental  struggles  against  both 
fascism  and  communism — can  only  be  un- 
derstood as  a  modem  epic.  In  constant 
struggle  the  Greek  nation  and  people  have 
forged  its  substance  and  spirit.  And  it  was 
all  Greeks  who  did  the  fighting  as  citizen 
soldiers.  Only  the  state  of  Israel  Is  really 
validly  analogous  to  Greece — a  nation  In 
arms  for  decades  on  end.  Almost  every  able- 
bodied  Greek  In  this  period  has  "worn  the 
Khaki",  and  given  the  structure  of  the  Greek 
forces,  the  majority  of  the  Greek  body  politic 
actually  participated  In  some  form  of  mili- 
tary operations. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  comparison  between 
the  present  Greek  regime  and  all  the  recent 
military  dictatorships  In  the  non-West.  Mili- 
tary Interventions  In  developing  nations  are 
partially  the  result  of  a  theory  which  posits 
that  practically  all  new  countries  have  to 
experience  a  benevolent  dictatorship.  This, 
in  accordance  with  the  theory's  proponents. 
Is  required  since  the  masses  are  not  politi- 
cally "matured"  and  they  need  to  be  guided 
by  a  technocratic  league  of  leaders;  non- 
communist,  of  course.  Greece,  however,  is 
neither  a  new  country,  nor  a  developing 
country.  As  for  military  intervention,  it  has 
been  used  22  times  throughout  the  20th  cen- 
tury, and  It  has  failed  in  each  case  to  create 
conditions  which  would  not  sow  the  seeds 
for  the  "next  Intervention".  Developing 
countries,  especially  in  Africa,  have  been 
experiencing  this  sort  of  government  early 
In  their  national  existence.  Their  attitudes 
are  passive  since  "military  government"  is 
yet  untried.  Their  past  was  colonial  au- 
thoritarianism, their  present  is  domestic  au- 
thoritarisnism.  which  U  at  least  a  step  for- 
ward. They  have  not  yet  experienced  the 
benefits  of  freedom  and  popular  responsi- 
bility. Therefore,  they  cannot  readily  com- 
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pare  their  present  type  of  government  w  th 
democracy. 

In  Greece,  the  population  factor  Is  Ind  ed 
entirely  different.  The  Greeks  are  oonsdi  us 
of  their  heritage.  They  have  a  very  high  It- 
eracy  rate  and  socloeconomlcally  they  ire 
now  classified  with  the  developed  nations  It 
was  In  Greece  where  democracy  was  first  be  ns. 
Greeks  want  to  preserve  In  their  minds  a  id 
In  their  hearts  the  Image  and  the  challei  ^ 
of  Democracy.  This  Is  the  major  oontrlbutl  m 
of  Greece  to  the  Western  civilization  and  1  le 
Greek  people  are  fully  aware  of  It.  1  le 
Greeks,  as  much  as  anybody,  have  exp<  1- 
mented  with  all  types  of  governments.  Tl  ey 
know  better  than  anybody  else  that  Co  a- 
munlsm  Is  an  Inhuman  type  of  dlctatorsh  p. 
They  also  know  that  fascist  dictatorship  t  u 
a  way  of  destroying  Individual  Initiative,  fi  !e 
competition  and  political  maturity.  They  i  re 
now  aware  that  forceful  military  Interv*  i- 
tlon  for  the  solution  of  the  political  proble  is 
has  not  solved  but  merely  postponed  apd 
often  aggravated  the  pollrtloal  Issues.  Todij 
dictatorship  In  Greece  enjoys  the  mass  ( 
proval  of  all  political  parties  (right,  cei 
and  left).  Previous  dictatorships  have 
supported,  at  least,  by  some  major  politj 
leaders,  by  an  Important  segment  of; 
p>opulatlon  and  by  the  entire  military 
llshment.  The  present  regime,  on  the 
trary,  has  united  the  Greek  people 
against  It. 

The  Greek  military  and  their  dilemi 

The  Officer  Corps  of  the  Greek  forceajhas 
naturally  occupied  a  special  position  in  the 
great  collective  effort  for  modern  nati  >nal 
self-assertion.  Military  leaders  of  this  «n- 
tury.  sharing  in  leadership  and  sacrifice  lur- 
ing the  monumental  national  effort,  achi  ived 
an  astounding  cultural  identity  and  atte  ned 
some  of  the  highest  traditional  vltrues:  of  a 
warrior  dedicated  to  the  nation.  Qua  Itles 
such  as  austerity,  humbleness,  slmpl  city, 
self-sacrifice,  a  pervading  sense  of  the  sa  ired, 
were  to  a  great  extent  present  In  their  ^  Ives. 
These  virtues  were.  In  the  past,  obvlou^ven 
during  the  political  Intervention  of  th^mll- 
Itary  In  Greece.  A  typical  example  Is 
sode  during  1909  at  the  time  of  the 
major  Intervention  of  the  military  in  po 
The  Secretary  of  War  of  the  revolutf 
government  set  up  by  the  "Military 
prepared  a  decree  for  the  promotion  of | 
nel  Zorbas  (the  leader  of  the  league^ 
certain  other  officers.  This  action  offende 
Officers  Corps,  who  refused  to  accept  per 
benefits.  A  group  of  Junior  officers  wel 
the  Government  Printing  Plant,  de 
the  plates  that  were  made  for  primtlr 
decree,  forced  cancellation  of  the  deer 
the  promotions  and  forced  the  newlf-ap- 
polnted  Secretary  to  resign.  FVictlon^lsm, 
which  has  been  characteristic  in  the 
Forces  In  the  Interwar  period,  subsldle 
World  War  n.  leaving  behind  it  the 
and  political  wreckage  of  several  aot^ 
attempted  dictatorships.  After  World 
and  Its  aftermath,  It  became  evident 
Greece,  after  the  gathering  of  meet 
into  one  consolidated  national  otatej 
ready  to  launch  herself  Into  tlie  new 
social  and  economic  development  of  a 
em  and  Western  state.  Disillusioned 
military  intervention  in  politics  and 
vlnced  that  responsible  democracy  wad  the 
best  method  of  government  for  the  coi  itry 
of  Greece,  the  post-World  War  n  O  Beer 
Corps  started  adopting  the  doctrine  a  a 
soldier-officer  who  Is  exclusively  conce  ned 
with  the  efficient  operations  and  develop]  lent 
of  the  country's  defenses.  National  del  tnse 
presents  particularly  complicated  prob  ems 
in  Greece,  in  view  of  the  scarcity  of  resoi  roes 
and  the  abundance  and  immediacy  of  ho  itile 
threats.  Defense  requirements  of  the  na  rlon 
against  potential  external  aggression  are  pus 
acute,  dictating  dedication  of  the  Aimied 
Forces  to  the  task  alone.  | 

Participation    of    Greek    officers    In  tthe 
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Middle  East  operations  in  close  cooperation 
with  the  British  Armed  PV^rces  and  their  ae- 
leotlve  training  in  the  VSJi  after  War\A 
War  n  has  contributed  in  creating  a  belief 
among  those  officers  exposed  to  the  Western 
"soldier-officer"  {tattern  that  it  is  their  na- 
tional duty  to  refrain  from  politics.  The  ex- 
perience of  exceptional  progress  in  Greece 
during  the  period  between  1950  and  1967, 
which  Is  the  longest  period  in  modern  Greek 
history  uninterrupted  by  military  interven- 
tion, has  persuaded  these  officers  that  the 
free  Interplay  of  democratic  forces  is  the  best 
modern  way  for  political  stability  and  long 
term  progress  of  our  country.  Unfortunate- 
ly, post-war  Greek  governments  did  not  show 
adequate  wisdom  and  foresight  to  promote 
and  encourage  this  trend.  The  training  of 
officers  did  not  emphasize  this  badly  needed 
philosophical  orientation.  Unfortunately, 
also,  the  leadership  of  the  Greek  Armed 
Forces  In  the  1950's  and  1960's  disregarded 
several  warnings  of  impending  repetition  of 
past  bad  practices  of  officers'  Intervention  In 
politics.  As  a  direct  result  of  this  relative 
lack  of  prudence,  and  probably  because  17 
years  of  p<^ltlcal  non-intervention  bad 
created  atmosphere  of  trust  and  confidence 
in  the  new  Officers  Corps,  a  marginal  group  of 
officers,  remnants  of  earlier  conspiracies  and 
with  special  nostalgic  ties  with  certain  Fas- 
cist experiments  of  the  late  1930'8,  after  sub- 
versive preparation  for  riore  than  a  decade, 
were  able  to  seize  power  In  the  course  of  an 
exceptionally  sharp  bout  of  democratic 
politics  and  establish  the  current  dictator- 
ship on  AprU  ai,  1967. 

Despite  their  image  the  present  regime  Is 
not  an  "Army-backed"  regime.  The  Armed 
Forces:  the  Army,  the  Navy  and  Air  Force  are 
the  main  victims  of  this  present  anachronistic 
return  to  past  practices.  This  Is  the  first  time 
in  Greek  history  that  a  dictatorship  has  so 
sharply  divided  the  Armed  Forces,  and  this 
division  has  become  very  clear  and.  per- 
haps, very  healthy  in  perspective.  There  are 
those  In  power,  always  a  marginal  minority, 
who  still  believe  that  the  "only  healthy 
organism  in  the  state  today  it  the  Army"  and 
that  "people  are  an  iTistrument  of  the  State." 
There  Is  the  great  "silent"  majority  within 
the  Armed  Forces,  who  believe  that  the 
policy  of  the  military  intervention  has  def- 
initely failed  in  Greece  and  that  a  new  era 
should  begin  which  will  make  the  people  re- 
sponsible and  the  Armed  Forces  the  "Servant 
of  the  Nation."  The  conscience  of  the 
soldier-officer  is  emerging  as  a  requirement 
for  National  rebirth.  This  conscience  of  a 
soldier-officer  U  reappearing  in  the  Army, 
Navy  and  Air  Force  of  today,  especially 
among  the  Junior  officers  who  look  forward 
to  the  year  ahead.  It  Is  totally  unrealistic, 
morally  unjustified  and  historically  un- 
founded to  consider  that  the  Junior  and 
senior  Greek  officer  on  active  duty  today  will 
continue  supporting  a  regime  only  because 
he  has  been  treated  with  some  material 
benefits.  Junior  and  Senior  officers  of  ex- 
cellent record  have  Eacrlflced  their  careers 
and  their  material  comforts  to  demonstrate 
their  opposition  to  the  present  anachronism. 
The  number  of  Junior  and  Senior  officers 
forced  to  premature  retirement  has  been 
between  2  and  3  times  greater  than  the  nor- 
mal officer  retirement  rate.  I  have  more  than 
sufficient  evidence,  which,  of  course,  will  be 
disclosed  to  the  Greek  people,  when  Greece 
will  be  free  again,  that  there  exist  still  to- 
day, despite  a  purge  that  has  reached  the 
dimension  of  National  suicide,  excellent  of- 
ficers of  all  ranks  who  believe  In  the  tradi- 
tional concept  of  "service  and  honor."  These 
officers  are  now  aware  of  the  fate  of  dicta- 
torial experiments  all  over  the  world,  from 
TruJUlo  and  BatlsU  to  Tabya  Khan  and 
compare  them  to  the  political  stability,  con- 
tinuity and  progress  in  countries  where  the 
military  has  abstained  from  Interfering  in 
politics  as  In  Belgium,  Holland,  Denmark, 
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Norway,  Sweden,  to  mention  countries  of 
similar  size  with  Greece.  They  also  cannot 
htip  but  recall  the  attitude  of  great  soldiers 
like  General  Elsenhower  or  General  de  Oaulle 
who  have  dedicated  themselves  to  the  serv- 
ice of  their  countries  as  long  as  this  was  tbe 
demonstrated  decision  of  the  people. 

Through  my  association  with  distinguished 
members  of  your  Armed  Forces,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  they  share  my  belief  that  this 
great  nation  could  never  have  survived  and 
grown  to  Its  current  state  without  the  na- 
tional doctrine  of  Its  officer  corps  never  be- 
coming Involved  in  i>olltlcs  as  an  officer.  Tbe 
role  of  your  officer  corps  has  always  been  to 
support  the  duly  elected  government  of  the 
people — regardless  of  which  party  was  In  of- 
fice. Any  other  attitude  would  have  led  to 
constant  turmoil  within  the  United  States, 
which  would  have  resulted  to  a  mere  sur- 
vival, perhaps,  but  definitely  not  to  a  posi- 
tion of  greatness  and  world  leadership.  The 
contrast  with  South  America  is  revealing. 

Our  regular  officers  whose  patriotism  and 
unselfish  devotion  to  duty  nobody  can  deny 
realize  now.  after  five  years  of  rule  by  a  re- 
gime allegedly  supported  by  the  Armed 
Forces,  that  their  only  "reward"  is  tbe  feel- 
ing that  the  uniform  of  an  officer,  once  a 
hallmark  of  distinction  and  pride  and  pres- 
tige has  now  become.  In  the  eyes  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Greece,  an  object  of  embarrassment 
and  scorn. 

The  Junta,  of  course,  is  aware  of  these 
trends.  They  deeply  distrust  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  they  use  unmlUtary  means  of  control 
In  an  attempt  to  maintain  the  status  quo  of 
silent  toleration  of  the  present  anachronism. 
With  their  unending  brainwashing  effort  they 
attempt  also  to  create  a  climate  of  fear  espe- 
cially among  the  younger  officers  by  hinting 
that  if  elections  take  place  or  when  King 
Constantlne  resumes  his  responsibilities,  no 
one  would  survive  the  "ensuing  new  purge". 
Greek  officers  on  active  duty  today  find  them- 
selves In  a  tragic  dilemma.  On  the  one  hand 
they  observe  the  military  cooperation  between 
the  U.S.  and  NATO  and  the  present  regime, 
and  therefore  they  feel  that  the  material 
National  defense  requirements  are  somehow 
met.  On  the  other  hand,  they  realize  that 
our  National  defnese  Is  In  Jeopardy,  since 
the  unsuccessful  experiment  of  the  military 
Intervention  has  failed  to  gain  the  support 
of  the  people  of  Greece  and  a  continuously 
widening  gap  separates  the  people  of  Greece 
from  the  Armed  Forces.  Prevailing  at  this 
time  In  the  minds  and  hearts  of  many  officers 
Is  the  realization  that  a  government  which 
does  not  dare  to  seek  the  approval  of  the  peo- 
ple cannot  meet  national  emergencies.  Such 
a  government  Is  a  liability  for  our  National 
defense.  This  "dilemma"  makes  the  Officers 
Corps  very  unhappy. 

Whenever  the  VB.  or  NATO  attitude  re- 
emphasizes  the  military  cooperation  with  the 
regime,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sixth  fleet  home- 
port  facilities  proposal,  the  dllemnta  In  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  the  officers  becomes 
more  acute. 

The  regime  has  passed  the  peak  of  their  form 
and  they  know  it 

Revolutions  throughout  history  have  aimed 
at  overthrowing  despots  who.  using  out- 
moded and  obsolete  institutions,  have  pre- 
vented innovative  evolution  of  the  society 
and  tbe  responsible  freedom  of  the  people. 
Revolutions  have  been  the  doing  of  minori- 
ties of  visionaries  who  could  grasp  the  re- 
quirements of  their  times  and  could  gradual- 
ly transform  their  vision  Into  new  Institu- 
tions accepted  and  supported  by  the  people 
at  large.  Revolutions  have  been  guided  by 
ideologies  which  could  motivate  the  people. 

The  regime — "the  revolution" — ^In  Greece 
did  not  overthrow  any  despot;  it  did  not 
create  new  and  better  inatltutlons  and  It  Is 
void  of  any  Ideology.  The  only  Institution 
they  have  created  Is  the  police  state.  Tbe 
regime  is  an  anachronistic  repetition  of  old 
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discarded  practices.  Its  interference  In  the 
political  life  of  the  country  has  been  re- 
gressive rather  than  progressive.  The  regime, 
after  five  years  In  power  cannot  rely  on  the 
people.  They  are  forced  to  rely  on  a  fanatic 
mln<Nrlty  placed  in  key  positions  within  the 
Armed  Forces  and  on  external  support.  Tbe 
regime  denies,  of  course,  its  unpopularity. 
But  It  does  not  dare  to  prove  the  opposite 
by  free  elections.  Tbe  jieople  keep  silent.  The 
silence  of  the  people  is  frightening.  Silent 
opposition  to  an  oppressive  regime  gradually 
builds  tbe  foundations  for  a  violent  revolu- 
tion. 

Tbe  silence  prevailing  today  In  Greece  has 
been  broken  lately.  In  March  1971  during  tbe 
ISOth  anniversary  of  modem  Greece,  133 
prominent  Greeks  issued  a  statement  to  tbe 
effect  that  Greece  stands  for  a  free  and  re- 
sponsible people.  Among  the  sponsors  were 
men  of  sciences,  government,  literature  and 
Army  officers  who  have  dlBtinguisbed  them- 
selves In  the  battlefield  and  who  have  re- 
frained from  Involvement  In  politics.  Later, 
during  tbe  visit  of  Vice  President  Agnew  In 
Greece,  close  to  90%  of  Greece's  parliamen- 
tarians expressed  their  unequivocal  position 
against  the  regime.  Most  recently,  more  than 
a  thousand  Greeks,  from  all  walks  of  life,  de- 
fled  Martial  law  and  signed  a  petition  re- 
questing the   release  of  political  prisoners. 

And  only  three  weeks  ago  on  March  25,  167 
former  members  of  Parliament  of  tbe  two 
biggest  ix>litlcal  parties — which  polled  to- 
gether 85%  of  the  vote  in  the  last  elections, 
held  in  1964 — signed  a  political  manifesto.  In 
this  they  accuse  the  regime  of  handling  In 
an  irresponsible  manner  our  National  Issues, 
as  this  was  demonstrated  during  "the  dra- 
matic developments  in  Cyprus  and  all  their 
unpredictable,  as  yet,  consequences".  In  this 
manifesto  tbey  also  accused  tbe  regime  for 
"lack  of  respect  to  all  Institutions".  Tbey 
view  the  recent  attempt  against  tbe  Crowned 
Democracy  as  "solely  designed  to  create  the 
circumstances  required  to  facilitate  the  per- 
petuation of  the  present  arbitrary  regime". 
The  former  members  of  the  Parliament  of- 
fered to  back  Jointly  any  government  that 
would  lead  the  nation  to  democracy. 

There  are  certain  significant  points  in 
connection  with  this  emerging  vocal  trend. 

a.  The  individuals  involved  represent  all 
political  philosophies. 

b.  They  come  from  tUI  parts  of  the  coun- 
trj'. 

c.  They  come  from  all  walks  of  life. 

This  geographical,  social  and  political  dis- 
tribution shows  to  any  objective  observer 
that  behind  this  expression  of  vocal  disap- 
pointment is  tbe  frustration  of  a  population 
anxious  for  the  future  of  tbe  country  and 
deeply  hurt  because  they  have  been  deceived 
by  Individuals  belonging  to  an  institution 
which  tbey  trusted,  tbe  Armed  Fcvces.  The 
overwhelming  majority  In  Greece  Is  united 
for  the  first  time  In  our  history.  This  unity 
Is  an  expression  of  a  definite  opposition  to  the 
regime  and  to  all  those  who  support  It. 

There  Is  an  argument  among  some  who 
support  the  regime:  that  silence  Is  not 
enough  'to  demonstrate  opposition.  They 
maintain  that  if  the  Greeks  were  really 
against  the  regime  they  would  show  that  in  a 
more  vocal  manner.  Those  who  present  this 
reasoning  forget  certain  key  Issues : 

a.  The  Greek  people  have  suffered  a  bloody 
civil  war  inspired  by  Communism  and  nur- 
tured on  the  fertile  ground  that  was  culti- 
vated by  the  previous  (Metaxas)  dictator- 
ship. They  are  trying  to  avoid  another  con- 
frontation. Most  leaders  opposing  the  regime 
have,  so  far,  been  reluctant  in  encouraging 
the  use  of  violence,  hoping  for  a  bloodless, 
political  solution. 

b.  The  man  in  tbe  street  felt  all  along  that 
there  was  little  he  cotild  accomplish  violently 
against  a  p<dlce  state,  becoming  more  and 
more  entrenched  every  day  and  enjoying 
demonstrable  American  support. 
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c.  Those  of  our  friends  who  use  tbe  argu- 
ment "tbe  iM^blem  is  of  tbe  Greeks  to  solve" 
are  in  reality  asking  the  Greek  people  to 
proceed  with  violence,  since  all  other  outlets 
are  closed.  To  proceed  with  chls  notion  would 
be  tragic. 

d.  Violence,  if  it  ever  occurs,  will  be  of 
earthquake  dimensions  and  will  destroy  the 
foundations  of  everything  existing  in  Greece 
today.  The  agony  is  that  violence  might  si- 
multaneously destroy  tbe  freedom  of  the 
Greek  people  forever. 

The  regime  after  five  years  In  power  Is  at 
an  impasse.  They  had  anticipated  that  with 
"law  and  order",  "peace  and  quiet"  slogans 
and  with  a  massive  brainwashing  in  Greece, 
they  could  some  day  bend  tbe  Greeks  and 
elicit  signs  of  approval  for  the  intentions  and 
actions  of  the  "revolution".  Then  they  could 
proceed  with  their  electoral  cou]3 — I.e.,  rigged 
elections — It  has  not  worked.  The  silenced 
Greeks  are  now  persuaded  that  they  have 
been  deceived.  They  feel  they  continue  to  be 
humiliated  and  Insulted.  Tbe  Greek  people 
refuse  to  approve  this  regime  which  can  exist 
only  by  force. 

The  dictatorship  Is  fully  aware  of  this  and 
is  running  scared.  As  a  resiilt,  tbey  maintain 
Martial  law  in  the  large  urban  centers.  Tbey 
are  mistrustful  of  the  youth  and  they  police 
the  great  centers  of  learning.  They  are  afraid 
of  the  influence  of  distinguished  Greeks,  so 
they  keep  them  Jailed,  while  they  subject 
others  to  relentless  surveillance.  They  fear 
their  isolation  from  the  European  and 
Atlantic  Community  and  tbey  spasmodically 
attempt  to  divert  public  opinion  by  "spec- 
tacular" foreign  policy  undertakings  such  as 
"federation  with  Turkey",  untimely  empha- 
sis on  relations  with  African  countries,  dis- 
astrous conflict  with  a  great  national  leader. 
Archbishop  Makarios  on  Cyprus,  etc.  They 
fear  the  Armed  Forces  and  mistrust  them. 
It  took  four  years  for  the  dictatorship  to  find 
trusted  officers  and  replace  the  commanding 
officers  and  other  key  personnel  of  the  units 
protecting  the  regime  In  the  Athens  area. 
They  mistrust  themselves  and,  as  a  result, 
the  dictator  has  gradually  assumed  tbe  po- 
sitions of  Regent,  Prime  Minister,  Minister 
of  Defense  and  Minister  of  State.  Above  all, 
tbey  are  afraid  of  the  Greek  people,  and,  as 
a  result,  they  keep  postponing  tbe  imple- 
mentation even  of  their  own  constitution 
and  any  discussion  regarding  free  and  hon- 
est elections. 

Tbe  current  adventure  is  not  a  political 
crisis;  it  is  a  national  emergency.  As  long  as 
this  emergency  continues,  the  problems  will 
multiply,  patience  will  dissipate,  anger  wUl 
be  inflamed  by  humiliation  and  dangers  will 
grow  while  our  national  power  will  continue 
to  dwindle.  The  epilogue  of  this  emergency 
will  be  tbe  most  critical  chapter. 

C.  M.  Woodbouse.  a  conservative  member 
of  British  Parliament  Is  a  leading  authority 
on  Greece.  As  a  colonel  of  the  British  Army 
be  fought  with  the  Greek  guerrillas  against 
the  Germans.  He  recently  completed  an  ex- 
tensive tour,  concentrating  on  small  towns 
and  villages  and  avoiding  Athens  and  bis  old 
friends.  His  conclusions  are  very  revealing: 
"The  Colonels  probably  have  a  long  time  to 
try.  .  .  My  Impression  is  nevertheless  that 
they  have  already  passed  the  peak  of  their 
form  and  they  know  it.  It  seems  to  me  cer- 
tain that  tbey  will  fall  to  transform  the 
Greek  people,  but  they  will  take  a  long  time 
failing".  "Meanwhile,  the  Greeks  exist  In  a 
state  of  'stenocborla'.  Their  mood  is  boredom, 
frustrations,  hopelessness  and  fear;  not  uni- 
versal, of  course,  but  far  more  widespread 
appears  on  tbe  surface".' 

In  this  state  of  affairs  any  demonstration 
of  military  cooperation  of  the  UJS.  and 
NATO  with  tbe  regime  results  In  increasing 
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the  hopelessness  of  the  Greeks  and  In  per- 
petuating the  regime  In  power. 

The  Soviet  Union  xciU  benefit 

Russian  minds  will  never  forget  that 
Napoleon  and  Hitler  have  in  two  great  In- 
vasions cut  into  tbe  heart  of  Russia.  The 
Soviet  establishment  of  a  line  of  satellite 
buffer  states  between  tbe  U.S£.R.  and  Europe 
has  been,  according  to  Soviet  strategists,  a 
defensive  imperative,  and  an  expression  of 
their  land  strategy.  Soviet  incursions  in 
countries  such  as  East  Germany.  Hungary 
and  Czechoslovakia  have  demonstrated  that 
the  Soviets  believe  tbey  cannot  afford  to 
risk  destruction  of  their  land  buffer  zone. 
Liberal  movements,  if  tolerated,  can  create 
chain  reaction  repercussions  against  the  en- 
tire Communist  empire.  However,  it  would 
also  seem  that  tbe  Soviets  are  aware  that  in 
this  day  and  age  this  kind  of  defensive  strat- 
egy cannot  service  their  long  term  national 
objectives.  Tbe  technological  revolution  in 
weaponry  has  rendered  land  protection  in- 
sufficient. In  this  nuclear  age.  a  purely  offen- 
sive military  strategy  has  become  obsolete.  As 
a  result,  they  have  adopted  the  strategy  of 
"peaceful  coexistence"  in  order  to  transfer 
their  offensive  In  non-mlUtary  areas.  Tbey 
know  that  as  long  as  tbey  remain  alert  and 
flexible,  they  can  capitalize  on  the  mistakes 
of  the  West. 

For  the  first  time  in  their  history  they  have 
implemented  an  expansionist  maritime  strat- 
egy. Obviously  in  the  Mediterranean  they  are 
no  longer  directly  defending  the  land  fron- 
tier of  the  Russian  empire.  They  are  merely 
extending  Soviet  Infiuence  and  assuring 
themselves  the  means  of  pressure  which  the 
Soviet  Union  should  bring  to  bear  to  modify 
the  present  equilibrium  to  their  advantage. 
Huge  continuing  military  and  economic  aid 
to  the  Arab  countries  and  a  50  war-ship  fleet 
In  the  Mediterranean  is  the  Soviet  Invest- 
ment in  this  area  so  far.  The  threat  to  the 
Western  world  by  these  moves  Is  obvious. 

It  is  clear  that  Soviet  influence  cannot  be 
expected  to  retreat  from  the  Mediterranean. 
"The  Russians  are  going  forward  at  a  tre- 
mendous rate  with  their  naval  construction 
both  conventional  and  nuclear"  and  "at  tbe 
present  rate  of  Soviet  construction,  tbey 
would  have  over  70  (ballistic  missile  nuclear 
submarines)  by  the  time  the  U.S.  could  buUd 
and  have  operational  their  No.  42".«  This 
naval  buUd  up  is  a  reality  that  will  influ- 
ence events  In  tbe  Mediterranean  for  a  long 
time  to  come. 

The  Soviets  are  masters  In  patience.  They 
will  of^ltallze  in  Greece  given  a  low  risk  op- 
portunity. Loss  of  Greece  would  seriously 
Jeopardize  the  American  and  NATO  position 
not  only  in  the  Mediterranean  but  in  the  en- 
tire Eiiropean  continent.  In  such  a  case.  Tur- 
key would  be  completely  Isolated  and  even- 
tually lost.  Italy,  alone  and  unstable,  could 
not.  probably,  survive  the  Soviet  pressures 
applied  through  a  strong  Italian  Communist 
Party.  Yugoslavia  could  not  be  expected  to 
remain  indefinitely  lndep>endent  of  Moscow, 
especially  after  tbe  passing  of  Tito.  Greece  Is. 
therefore,  the  key  to  the  balance  of  tbe 
Mediterranean  area.  Tbe  question  Is.  bow- 
ever,  whether  under  the  present  conditions 
in  Greece,  Western  presence  in  tbe  Eastern 
Mediterranean  can  be  safeguarded  m  tbe 
foreseeable  as  well  as  the  distant  future 

In  a  conversation  last  year  with  a  distin- 
guished American.  I  advanced  the  view  that 
the  dictatorship,  the  Greek  people,  the  NATO 
alliance  and  the  U.S.  are  all  at  an  Impasse  in 
Greece.  It  Is  only  tbe  Soviet  Union  that  re- 
tains flexibility  in  action  and  objectives.  I 
added  that  "for  the  first  time  in  our  history 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  able  to  exert  so  deep  an 
influence  on  tbe  developments  in  Greece 
without  using,  initially  at  least,  the  Internal 
communist  ^pc^atus."  To  the  Soviet  tbe 
Greek  dictatorship  is  an  unexpected  gift.  A 
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Western-ortented  Oreece.  democratic  |  and 
economically  healthy  is  a  lUbUlty  to  tM  So- 
viet strategists.  It  Is  preferable  for  iA  acow 
to  see  Oreece  governed  by  a  dlct«torsblp  i2nce 
this  offers  both  short  and  long  advan  «ges. 
Inltally  the  Soviet  attitude  towards  th  dlc- 
tAtorshlp  was  friendly  verging  on  cord  allty. 
Their  Immediate  aim  was  not  to  pry  th  >  dic- 
tatorship away  from  the  West.  The  risks 
would  be  too  great.  Soviet  frlendllnes  was 
used  as  an  Instrument  by  the  dictators!  ip  to 
blaclcmall  and  to  pressure  the  West  In^  ac- 
cepting military  cooperation  with  It. 
the  Soviets  have  lent  a  hand  In  the  per 
tlon  of  dictatorship  In  Oreece.  This  objd 
having  been  achieved,  the  Soviet  Unld 
now  ready  to  harvest  the  long  term  ber 
of  the  prolongation  of  the  dictatorship, 
was  the  substance  of  my  dlscus^-lon  last 

A  most  recent  book  published  in  Eng 
this  year,  entitled  "Inside  the  Colo 
Oreece",  whose  anonymous  author  is  a  O^eek 
Intellectual,  now  living  In  Oreece,  dlscu  Bee 
this  subject  with  foresight  and  depth.  I  se- 
lected to  quote  from  this  book  since  his 
quotation  reflects  the  opinion  of  a  reap  m- 
slble  Oreek  thinker  now  living  in  Oreece  i  nd 
with  which  I  totally  agree  from  a  strategic 
point  of  view: 

"Since  Oreece  belongs  to  a  zone  In  whlih, 
for  the  time  being,  Moscow  must  not  med<Be, 
it  is  Infinitely  preferable  from  Its  point  vof 
view  to  see  It  governed  by  a  reactionary  drc- 
tatorshlp.  Besides  the  immediate  advantagi 
which  this  offers  to  the  Eastern  bloc's  anti 
American  propaganda,  the  prolongation  ( f 
the  regime  has  other  long-term  benefits. 

"In  the  first  place  the  Greek  i>eople  are  b4  - 
coming  gradually  estranged  from  th  t 
West.     .     .     . 

"Secondly,  the  structures  and  leadershl  p 
of  a  liberal  democracy  are  slowly  being  de- 
stroyed. Little  by  little,  moderate  solutions 
will  be  discredited,  and  with  them  the  views 
of  those  who  advance  them.  There  will  fe 
an  Increasing  polarization  between  a  fascfet 
minority  on  the  one  hand  and  a  discontent  d 
and  anti-American  majority  on  the  oth<  r. 
Thirdly,  the  armed  forces  are  becoming  bo  h 
less  efllclent  and  the  object  of  wldespre  id 
loathing.  And  finally,  the  economy  is  stead:  ly 
deteriorating,  and  will  acquire  an  inoreasln  ;- 
ly  pronounced  neocolonialist  charact  r, 
thanks  to  the  Junta's  policy  of  indebtedni  bs 
to  international  financial  circles. 

"The  developments  could  lead,  one  di  y, 
to  a  revolutionary  situation  which  might  >e 
exploited  by  the  Kremlin  .  .  ." 

".  .  .  The  essential  thing,  for  the  Sov  et 
Union,  is  that  the  dictatorship  not  be  ov<  r- 
thrown  too  early,  and  above  all  that  It  l>e 
not  overthrown  by  Western-oriented  elemei  u 
not  controlled  by  It.  A  re-establishment  of 
liberal  democracy,  that  would  stop  the  pn  s- 
ent  disintegration  and  even  partially  satli  fy 
popular  aspirations,  is  not  at  all  deslraJ  le 
from  Moscow's  point  of  view;  only  the  pi  3- 
longation  of  the  Junta's  regime  can  crei  te 
a  situation  where  the  Soviet  Union  mlg  it 
possibly  gain  by  Its  overthrow."  * 

The  request  for  Sixth  Fleet  homeport  1 1- 
cllltles  has  perhaps  persuaded  the  Sovl  »t 
Union  that  there  is  no  reason  any  long  er 
to  disguise  their  real  Intentions  and  as  a 
result,  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  Satell  te 
countries  have  started  publicly  expressing  a 
position  against  both  the  U.S.  and  the  did  a- 
torshlp.  This,  of  course,  will  not  lead  to  a  ly 
immediate  action,  but  one  can  suspect  tti  at 
from  now  on  their  hostile  attitude  will  i  e- 
celerate.  Whether  this  will  be  translated  In  to 
an  all-out  offensive  policy  it  is  too  f«rly  }  »t 
to  Judge.  One  point  should  be  made  cle  x, 
however.  When  the  Soviet  Union  abandon  sd 
the  Oreek  Communists  in  their  poat-n  u 
efforts  to  seize  control  of  the  country  In  t  le 
1940's,  the  Soviets  had  no  naval  preser  w 
In  the  Mediterranean.  Today  they  are  In 
that  area,  do  not  Intend  to  withdraw  fn  m 
It  and  they  will  not  risk  another  failure  In 
any  undertaking  in  the  Oreek  area.  I 
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CTTmBXNT  U.S.  POUCT  AND  THX  RBStTLTANT 
ATI'HUUE  Ut  OaBBCK 

The  obvious  question  at  this  time  la  the 
following:  Since  the  Armed  Forces  are  not 
enthusiastic  supporters  of  the  regime,  since 
the  mood  of  the  people  reflects  boredom, 
frustration  and  hopelessness,  since  the  long 
term  strategic  Interests  of  the  west  are  being 
threatened,  what  are  the  factors  that  con- 
tribute to  the  maintenance  of  this  regime 
in  power?  All  factors  are  negative  in  nature 
in  the  sense  that  they  are  not  positive  direct 
achievements  of  the  regime,  but  derive  from 
circumstances  outside  the  will  of  the  dic- 
tatorship. They  include  such  external  fac- 
tors as  the  situation  In  the  Middle  East, 
the  misinterpretation  of  the  Impact  of  the 
Soviet  penetration  in  the  Mediterranean,  the 
preoccupation  of  the  West  with  global  strat- 
egy, the  emphasis  on  other  more  urgent  and 
pressing  problems,  coexistence  with  dicta- 
torships for  years  and  the  like.  Internal 
added  factors  for  the  regime's  survival  are 
to  be  found  in  the  "good  economy"  and  the 
"orderliness"  which  appears  to  prevail  In 
Oreece  today.  But  "law  and  order"  by  force 
can  also  be  found  In  conununlst  societies. 
Greeks,  as  do  all  Western  societies,  resent 
this  type  of  "law  and  order".  The  so-called 
economic  "miracle"  Is  used  extensively  in 
their  propaganda  efforts,  but  the  regime  does 
not  believe  in  this  miracle,  since  the  dic- 
tator was  able  to  remove  from  his  Job  the 
very  man  who  should  get  credit  for  this 
"miracle".  C.  M.  Woodhouse  conunented.  on 
February  13,  1972,  regarding  the  economic 
situation  as  follows :  "There  Is  an  undoubted 
sense  of  growing  prosperity,  and  the  im- 
provement since  16  or  20  years  ago  is  Im- 
pressive. But  it  has  been  only  marginally 
effected  by  the  revolution  of  31  April  1967. 
The  government  is  building  on  the  founda- 
tion laid  by  its  predecessors,  particularly 
Karam&nlls.  No  one  can  say  for  sure  that 
the  progress  would  have  been  either  greater 
or  less  under  any  other  government."  •  The 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  com- 
mented as  follows  when  he  testified  before 
this  committee  last  year:  "Certainly  the  poli- 
cies followed  by  the  government  of  Oreece 
contribute  to  economic  progress.  But  eco- 
nomic progress  is  not  a  factor  of  a  year  or 
two.  The  foundations  have  been  laid  In  years 
before."  *  These  foundations  have  been  laid 
by  democratic  governments  since  1950.  The 
present  dictatorship  is  harvesting  the  fruits 
but  in  the  same  time  It  Is  creating  circum- 
stances that  raise  serious  questions  relative 
to  the  duration  of  an  Interrupted  economic 
growth.  Some  of  the  adverse  developments 
since  1967  are:  (a>  The  relations  Vk-lth  the 
European  Common  Market  have  in  fact  been 
frozen,  (b)  The  short-term  borrowing — 
equivalent  to  mortgaging  future  resources 
of  the  nation  for  short-term  expenditures 
of  dubious  economic  value — can  potentially 
lead  to  a  major  balance  of  payment  crisis. 

(c)  The  shattered  confidence  of  the  Oreek 
consumer — demonstrated  by  higher  than 
normal  liquidity — can  translate  Itself  into 
rapidly  raising  inflationary  pressures. 

The  most  Important  element,  however,  sup- 
porting the  regime  is  a  fallacy.  The  fallacy 
of  the  Oreek  people  who  expect  everything 
from  the  United  States  and  the  fallacy  of 
the  United  States  to  expect  everything  from 
an  oppressed  people.  In  the  last  flve  years 
this  fallacy  has  taken  the  form  of  a  "vicious 
circle",  which  has  controlled  the  destiny 
of  Oreece.  The  people  inside  Oreece  t>elleve 
the  West  and  particularly  the  United  States 
not  only  tolerates  but  supports  the  regime. 
The  world  outside  Oreece  took  the  lack  of 
apparent  resistance  as  evidence  of  popular 
support. 

The  U.S.  policy  towards  Oreece  was  out- 
lined by  many  spokesmen.  Ambassador  Tasca 
in  his  recent  testimony  before  this  com- 
mittee restated  this  policy  as  follows:  "The 
dual   objectives  we   pursue   In   Oreece — the 
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preservation  of  the  Immediate  security  Inter- 
ests of  our  two  countries  and  the  return  to 
representative  government  upon  which  our 
security  interests  depend  over  the  long  run — 
obviously  present  a  delicate  problem  In  deal- 
ings with  the  preaent  Oeek  regime".'  These 
two  objectives  are  reflected  through  two 
schools  of  thought  existing  in  this  country. 
There  are  those  who  are  interested  prUnarlly 
in  maintaining  Oreece  imder  non-oommunlst 
control,  at  any  price,  and  there  are  those 
who  are  concerned  because  they  belleye  the 
price  for  this  control  Is  too  high.  The  first 
group,  a  minority.  Is  satisfied  with  the  pres- 
ent; the  second,  the  overwhelming  majority, 
is  worrying  about  the  future.  This  separation 
of  approach  extends  to  the  two  Branches  of 
government  of  this  country.  The  Leglalatlve 
Branch  is  more  concerned  with  the  return  to 
representative  government  even  at  the  alight 
expense  of  some  short  term  inconvenience 
in  Oreece  for  American  security  Interests. 
The  Executive  Branch  appears  to  be  more 
concerned  with  the  immediate  security  in- 
terests at  the  expense  of  the  political  objec- 
tive of  restoring  representative  governntent 
In  Oreece.  Under  the  pattern  followed  so  far, 
the  actions  of  the  two  Branches  of  govern- 
ment are  self-defeating  and  neither  the 
In  Oreece  for  American  security  Interests, 
of  the  United  States — let  alone  the  Greek 
people — are  served. 

It  Is  Indeed  time  for  drastic  changes.  Ex- 
pressions of  American  "disappointment" 
have  ceased  to  bring  about  results  in  Oreece. 
Restilts  can  be  brought  about  by  actions 
aimed  at  implementing  both  objectives  of 
U.S.  policy,  the  political  as  well  as  the  mili- 
tary. Demonstrated  action  has  tilted  so  far 
in  the  direction  of  narrow  and  Immediate 
security  objectives.  Undoubtedly  diplomatic 
and  secret  activities  aiming  at  the  return  of 
democracy  have  taken  place  and  continue 
today.  But,  they  have  not  been  successful  so 
far,  and  the  "impasse"  continues  to  control 
the  setting.  American  actions  Regarding  se- 
curity Interests  and  the  manner  In  which 
they  are  being  expressed  are  reinforcing  the 
feeling  that  this  country  continues  to  satisfy 
its  own  narrow  security  requirements  at  the 
expense  of  the  long  range  interests  of  Oreece 
whose  stability  and  progress  depend  on  "free 
play  of  democratic  forces". 

One  should  not  forget  that  the  Oreek  peo- 
ple have  rejected  the  Interference  of  the 
Soviet  Union  in  Greece  on  two  grounds:  First, 
because  communist  totalitarianism  would 
lead  the  Oreek  Society  into  complete  stagna- 
tion and  second,  because  a  communist  gov- 
ernment would  be  an  obedient  servant  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  disregarding  the  Interests  of 
Oreece.  If  the  Oreek  right  wing  dictatorship 
is  going  to  be  perceived  as  an  Instrument  or 
servant  of  American  Interests  at  the  expense 
of  the  evolution  of  the  Oreek  society  into 
a  modern  Western  type  community,  and  at 
the  expense  of  the  long  term  Interests  of 
Greece,  then  it  Is  obvious  that  the  difference 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  becomes  obscure  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  Oreek  people,  and  I  cannot 
help  but  predict  severe  dislocations  In  the 
future  relations  between  our  two  countries. 

A  change  in  U.S.  attitude  alone  is  not  suf- 
ficient, since  It  will  eliminate  only  one  part 
in  the  vicious  cycle  previously  described.  As 
the  VS.  attitude  publicly  changes  in  the  di- 
rection of  tangible  support  for  the  restora- 
tion of  democracy,  there  is  a  need  for  all 
Oreeks  to  understand  that  the  problem  of 
Greece  will  not  be  solved  by  our  friends  alone. 
It  is  our  duty  and  our  National  responalblltty 
to  do  everything  in  our  power,  to  determine 
our  readiness  and  our  determination  to  re- 
store representative  government  in  Greece. 
Freedom  cannot  be  given  to  us  by  othen.  We 
win  earn  it. 

Z  think  I  have,  so  far,  answered  the  qjteclflc 
question  under  consideration  today,  Indi- 
rectly.  But   I  will   answer  directly.   If  this 
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country  continues  to  speak  In  teniu  of  a 
"dilemma"  but  continues  to  act  \mheeltattng- 
ly  serving  only  its  ImmnUfi*^  military  inter- 
ests, the  homeport  facility  will  serve  to  per- 
petuate the  dlcUtorsblp;  it  wlU  be  another 
major  visible  trouble  area  In  the  relationship 
of  the  two  countries,  and  the  future  beoomas 
dark,  indeed.  If  on  the  other  band,  this  ooun- 
try  coordinates  the  actlvltlee  of  all  branches 
of  the  government  with  a  detarmlnatloa  to 
reach  results  In  both  p<^tlcal  and  security 
obJecUves.  then  further  mlUtary  cooperatkm. 
a  part  of  which  U  the  port  facilities,  will  be 
considered  in  Greece  as  a  natural  continua- 
tion of  a  relatlonahlp  established  loiag  ago,  in 
the  framework  of  an  Alliance  which  is  ccm- 
sistent  with  its  charter  and  Its  Ideals. 

After  flve  yean,  I  suggest  it  Is  time.  If  It  to 
not  already  too  late,  for  all  our  friends  to 
think  of  Oreece  in  light  of  the  truth,  as  this 
was  ezpreeaed  by  the  State  Department  in 
1069:  "We  see  an  automatic  government 
denying  basic  clvU  Ubertles  to  the  citlnns 
of  Oreece.  We  think  such  an  Internal  order 
does  not  coincide  with  the  best  interests  of 
Greece,  whose  stabiUty  in  the  long  run,  we 
bellere,  depends  upon  the  free  play  of  demo- 
cratic forces."  • 

I  hope  the  foresight  of  all  branches  of  your 
government,  together  with  the  realisation 
that  the  tacUcs  used  so  far  have  failed  to 
solve  both  the  problem  of  Greece  and  the 
problems  of  NATO  in  Oreece,  will  lead  to  a 
reexamination  (rf  the  entire  set  of  objectives, 
strategies  and  programs  required  to  lead  the 
present  impasse  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 

The  President  of  Tale  University  recently 
stated:  "It  Is  always  tempting  for  a  person 
or  a  nation  to  pretend  that  a  problem  which 
seems  Insoluble  does  not  exist.  .  .  .  The  more 
truly  unavoidable  a  problem  to,  however,  the 
more  ImportAnt  It  is  to  acknowledge  it.  Frank 
exposure,  comment  and  public  discussion  are 
more  reassuring  than  the  pretense  of  false 
gladness  which  in  fact  saps  credibility."  •  The 
problem  does  exist  and  the  Initiative  of  your 
two  committees  for  frank  exposure  and  pub- 
lic discussion  cannot  but  assist  In  exploring 
and  adopting  new  ooixrses  of  action.  I  hope  I 
have  constructively  contributed  to  your 
efforts. 

In  concluding,  I  refuse  to  become  pessi- 
mistic about  the  future  of  Oreece  and  Its 
friendship  with  thU  country.  With  this  feel- 
ing I  will  end  my  testimony  referring  to  Oen- 
eral  Elsenhower's  advice:  "Granted  that 
storm  signals  are  up,  I  believe  nevertheless 
that  we  as  a  people  have  the  good  sense  to 
place  patriotism  and  human  understanding 
above  the  arrogance  of  personal  prejudice — 
and  that  we  can  and  wUl  solve  peacefully  the 
problems  that  beeet  us."  " 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Orxstib  VroALis. 
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Academy.  He  later  took  missile  training  at 
Fort  Bliss,  Texas,  and  was  sent  to  Fort  Kobbe, 
Panama,  as  a  missile  instructor. 

About  thto  time  last  year.  Mr.  Tlahue  said. 
Sergeant  BrlU  volunteered  for  hto  second 
tour  of  Vietnam. 

Sergeant  Britt  will  be  burled  at  10:30  AJf. 
Tuesday  in  Baltimore  National  Cemetery.  He 
will  be  buried  with  hto  fathw,  Jcs^h  Britt, 
who  served  as  a  lieutenant  In  the  Army  be- 
fore World  War  I,  and  died  in  1948. 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or  KABTIiAirD 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  25,  1972 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  fine  young  man  from  Maryland,  Sfc. 
Charles  J.  Britt,  was  recently  killed  in 
Vietnam.  I  would  like  to  commend  his 
courage  and  to  honor  his  memory  by  in- 
cluding the  following  article  in  the 
Record: 

AatTNDXL  Soldub  Kn.ixn  in  Viktnaic 

Graveside  services  with  military  honors  are 
scheduled  tonuMTOw  for  Army  Sgt.  IC  Charles 
J  Britt,  of  Femdale,  who  was  killed  In  ac- 
tion in  Vietnam  March  30. 

The  Defense  Department  has  not  released 
detaUs  on  the  death  of  the  Anne  Arundel 
county  soldier,  who  was  killed  whUe  serving 
as  an  air  rifle-platoon  adviser  with  the 
RepuUlc  of  South  Vietnam's  17th  Air  Cavalry 
In  the  Central  Highlands. 

Sergeant  Britt  was  caUed  "Ledge"  by  hto 
fellow  soldiers — short  for  "The  Living  Leg- 
end," because  of  hto  bravery. 

SECOND   TOUR 

He  was  killed  two  days  before  air  rifle- 
platoon  advisers  were  to  be  phased  out  of  the 
war. 

Sergeant  Britt  was  serving  hto  second  tour 
of  duty  in  Vietnam.  Jack  Ttohue,  Jr..  also 
of  Femdale,  who  grew  up  with  Sergeant 
Britt  said  hto  friend  had  volunteered  to 
extend  hto  duty  In  Vietnam  by  six  months 
recently  and  was  to  receive  another  assign- 
ment there. 

He  also  was  scheduled  to  come  home  thto 
month  for  a  30-day  leave. 

In  hto  first  tour  in  Vietnam,  from  1966  to 
1968,  Sergeant  Britt  served  with  an  elite  iinit 
called  The  Hawkeyes,  made  up  of  small  teams 
from  the  4th  Infantry  Division  that  con- 
ducted long-range  reconatosance  patroto. 

The  patroto  included  "hunter-killer"  mis- 
sions, that  engaged  in  battles  with  smaU  units 
of  North  Vietnamese  troops  and  disrupted 
the  enemy's  commimlcations. 

Sergeant  Britt  was  described  as  a  serious 
young  man  who  knew  most  of  what  there 
was  to  know  about  weapons. 

Sergeant  Britt  was  bom  in  Baltimore  but 
grew  up  In  Anne  Arundel  county.  After  grad- 
viatlng  from  Glen  Bumle  High  School  in  1962, 
he  enltoted  in  the  Army. 

After  training  at  Fort  Gordon,  Oa.,  Ser- 
geant Britt  received  Advanced  Infantry 
Training  at  Fort  Riley,  Kans.  He  then  served 
in  Germany  as  an  armored  personnel  carrier 
driver.  He  left  the  Army  in  Jtme.  1966,  but 
only  for  a  month. 

Sergeant  Britt  returned  to  Femdale.  "He 
stayed  around  for  a  week  or  so,"  Mr.  Ttohue 
recaUed,  "then  hitchhiked  to  CallfomU  and 
enltoted  again  In  San  Francisco." 

The  soldier  was  sent  to  Port  Lewis.  Wash., 
and  from  there  to  Fort  Bennlng,  Oa.,  where 
he  attended  Ranger  and  Pathfinder  schoOto. 
In  1966.  he  was  sent  to  Vietnam.  He  was  as- 
signed to  the  4th  Infantry  Division,  where 
he  volunteered  for  long-range  reconatosance 
patroto  and  vras  named  a  team  leader. 

Sergeant  Britt  returned  to  the  United 
States  In  1968  and  served  as  an  Instructor  In 
the  Ranger  school  at  Fort  Bennlng.  After  re- 
enlistlng  again,  he  attended  the  Airborne 
School    and    the    Noncommissioned    Officer 
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HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or  NSW  TOSK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  25,  1972 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  only  in 
recent  years  have  we  begim  to  under- 
stand the  extent  to  which  women  have 
been  discriminated  against  in  our  so- 
ciety— in  educational  opportunities,  in 
employmrait,  in  our  laws,  and  in  the 
subtle  attitudes  and  expectations  which 
govern  our  cultursd  behavior.  Despite  all 
the  progress  of  the  last  half  century,  it 
is  clesu:  that  we  are  quite  a  long  way 
from  anything  like  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity. 

At  work,  women  are  still  paid  less  for 
doing  the  same  jobs  as  men,  and  they 
are  still  heavily  concentrated  in  the 
lower  paid,  lower  skilled  occupations. 
Twenty  percent  of  workingwomen  with 
4  or  more  years  of  college  today  are  in 
clerical  or  retail  sales  positions,  and  this 
represents  a  tragic  waste  of  talent. 

Discrimination  against  women  is  well 
documented  in  employment  and  income 
statistics.  For  example,  men  fill  99  per- 
cent of  the  supergrade  GS-16,  GS-17,  and 
GS-18  positions  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, which  is  supposed  to  be  taking  the 
lead  in  ending  discrimination.  The  high- 
est imemployment  in  the  Nation,  37.7 
percent,  is  among  girls  16  to  21.  In  1958. 
women  earned  63  percent  of  the  median 
income  earned  by  men.  By  1969,  this 
figure  had  dropped  to  58.2  percent.  To- 
day, the  average  income  for  male  col- 
lege graduates  is  $13,320.  For  women,  the 
income  figure  is  only  $7,930. 

Sex  discrimination  in  education  is  one 
of  the  most  serious  injustices  borne  by 
women.  Discrimination  in  admissions 
and  in  the  awarding  of  financial  aid 
make  it  fsw  more  difficult  for  women  to 
obtain  higher  education,  and  the  same 
holds  true  for  technical  and  vocational 
programs.  In  the  fall  of  1968,  only  18 
percent  of  the  men  entering  public  4- 
year  colleges  had  received  high  school 
grade  averages  of  B-plus  or  better,  but 
41  percent  of  the  freshmen  women  had 
obtained  such  grades.  One  State  uni- 
versity actually  had  an  admissions  bro- 
chure stating  ttiat: 

Admtoslons  of  women  on  the  freshmen 
level  wlU  be  restricted  to  those  who  are  es- 
pecially weU  qualified. 

Only  6  ijercent  of  our  law  students  and 
8  percent  of  our  medical  students  are 
women  although,  according  to  the  Of- 
fice of  Education,  statistics  show  that 
women  tend  to  do  better  on  admission 
tests. 
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Women  are  discriminated  against  lln 
our  laws,  especially  those  concemlig 
marriage  and  family,  property  righ  s, 
tuid  working  conditions.  In  at  least  eig  it 
States  women  cannot  contract  or  si|  n 
leases  imtil  they  are  21,  although  m  n 
can  do  so  at  18.  California  and  f o  tr 
other  States  require  a  married  womi  n 
to  obtain  a  court  order  before  establish- 
ing an  independent  business.  Elevei 
States  place  special  restrictions  on  the 
right  of  a  married  woman  to  contrac  L 
In  three  States,  a  married  woman  cai  - 
not  become  a  guarantor  or  surety,  ai  d 
26  States  have  laws  or  regulations  whic  h 
completely  bar  adult  women  from  ce  •- 
tain  occupations  or  professions.  For  ex- 
ample, in  nine  States  women  are  pr>- 
hibited  from  mixing,  selling,  or  dispen  j- 
Ing  alcoholic  beverages. 

These  are  but  a  few  examples  of  tie 
way  our  society  discriminates  agairst 
half  its  citizens,  and  it  is  a  sorry  catla- 
log  indeed.  I  believe  we  owe  a  debtlof 
gratitude  to  the  women's  rights  move- 
ment for  arousing  the  Nation's  con- 
science and  leading  the  way  toward 
bringing  women  to  their  rightful  po  il- 
tion  of  equality  in  every  aspect  of  c  iir 
national  life — legal,  economic,  and  so- 
cial. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  ii- 
troduced  legislation  which  would  honor 
the  women's  rights  movement,  a  move- 
ment which  has  been  gathering  mo- 
mentum for  over  a  century,  by  placi  ig 

a  woman's  picture  on  the  $2  bill.  UpTto 

the  present  time,  our  currency  has  hon- 
ored only  men  in  this  way.  But  women 
have  contributed  just  as  much  as  men 
to  our  development  as  a  nation,  mid 
their  contributions  are  at  least  as  wor  hy 
of  public  honor.  I  therefore  propose  t  lat 
Susan  B.  Anthony,  one  of  the  greai  est 
leaders  of  the  women's  rights  movemi  nt. 
appear  on  the  $2  bill,  and  urge  the  stn  ng 
support  of  all  my  colleagues  for  fhls 
measure. 


BUTZ  REAPS  FARMERS'  PRAIS  S 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  nxiNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA' 

Tuesday.  AprU  25.  1972 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  \of 
us  who  applauded  the  President's  selec- 
tion of  Dr.  Earl  L.  Butz  as  Secretary  bf 
Agriculture  felt  sure  that  Dr.  Bi 
would  do  what  the  Secretary  of  Agricifl- 
ture  is  supposed  to  do,  and  that  is  o 
stand  up  and  fight  for  the  farmers  in  a 
vigorous  and  outspoken  manner.  Some  i  >f 
our  democratic  colleagues  in  the  othi  t 
body  made  a  determined  effort  to  blo<  k 
his  confirmation  by  trying  to  depict  hi  n 
as  some  kind  of  monster  dedicated  to  tl  e 
destruction  of  the  family  farm  but  hs 
performance  thus  far  in  office  has  clear:  y 
proved  how  phony  their  arguments  rea  - 
ly  were. 

An  article  by  Mr.  Richard  Orr,  fan  i 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Trlbime  in  th  e 
April  24,  1972.  edition  discusses  the  e:  - 
fectlveness  of  Dr.  Butz'  administration  ^f 
his  office  and  also  points  out  how  pop) 
lar  he  has  become  with  farmers  all  ovfer 
the  country. 
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I  include  the  article  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

Butz  Reaps  Fabhkks'  Pkaise 

(By  Richard  Orr) 

R«pubUcans,  In  th«lr  bid  for  the  farm  vote, 
have  nelded  a  star  quarterback  they  confi- 
dently expect  will  run  the  baU  across  the 
goal  line  next  November.  He  la  Dr.  Earl  L. 
Butz,  who  In  four  short  months  as  secretary 
of  agriculture  has  been  saying  and  doing 
things  which  have  delighted  farmers,  con- 
founded political  critics,  and  focused  na- 
tional attention  on  agriculture. 

After  the  lackluster  performance  of  his 
Immediate  predecessor.  Dr.  Clifford  M.  Har- 
din, almost  anyorte  could  have  been  expected 
to  enhance  the  office.  But  Butz  Is  wowing 
them  In  the  rural  areas,  as  the  saying  goes,  as 
a  tireless,  vigorous,  forthright  spokesman 
for  the  farmer. 

When  the  new  secretary  took  office  last 
December,  O.OJ>.  leaders  were  In  near  panic 
at  signs  of  an  Incipient  farm  revolt  over  low 
prices  and  what  farmers  considered  admin- 
istration neglect  of  the  rural  economy.  Now 
a  heartened  G.O.P.  National  Committee  hap- 
pily calls  Butz's  overnight  popularity  "as 
refreshing  as  a  spring  rain  after  planting." 

HE    CHEDrrS    DEMOCRATS 

Ironically.  Butz  himself  credits  Democratic 
critics  with  helping  elevate  him  to  nation- 
al prominence  thru  publicity  surrounding 
their  bitter  flght  against  his  confirmation. 
Farmers  weren't  at  all  sure  what  to  expect 
when  they  heard  Butz,  a  Purdue  T7nlverslty 
agricultural  economist,  attacked  by  leading 
Democrats  as  a  tool  of  big  business  and  a 
spokesman  for  the  wealthy  farmer  rather 
than  the  family  farmer. 

Within  mlnutM  after  taking  offlce  Butz 

began  to  dlsptel  sucti  charges  in  his  nrs.t  of- 
ficial Utterance:  "The  price  of  com  Is  too 
low."  Next  day  he  directed  his  department 
to  buy  corn  to  raise  prices. 

Since  then,  he  has  changed  the  feed  grain 
and  wheat  programs  to  give  farmers  more 
money  to  cut  surpliises  by  not  planting  crops, 
won  release  of  an  additional  tiog  million 
In  rural  electrification  loans  and  9S5  mil- 
lion for  the  rural  environmental  assistance 
program,  got  another  •200  million  for  the 
food  stamp  program,  and  booeted  rice  allot- 
ments by  11  per  cent. 

svBsroiES  wax  rise 
Direct  farm  subsidies  this  year  will  go  up 
by  about  $1  billion  to  a  record  M.3  billion, 
and  farm  income  will  soar  by  as  much  as  $2 
billion  to  all-Ume  highs  In  both  total  net  re- 
turns and  in  net  per  farm.  StUl,  Butz  con- 
tinues to  emphasize  that  farmers  earn  only 
three-fourths  the  Income  of  nonfarmers  and 
declares,  "I  won't  be  satisfied  untU  the  in- 
come of  farmers  Is  at  least  on  par  with  city 
pec^le." 


April  25,  1972 


LUCRETIA  STOICA:  GUARDIAN  AN- 
GEL OP  GREATER  CLEVELAND'S 
ETHNIC  COMMUNITY 


HON.  JAMES  V.  STANTON 

or  OHIO 
IN   THE   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  25.  1972 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  extremely  proud  to  Join 
the  Nationalities  Services  Center  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  paying  tribute  to  Miss 
Lucretia  Stoica  upon  the  occasion  of  her 
25th  year  of  service  to  this  fine  organiza- 
tion. Miss  Stoica  will  be  formally  hon- 
ored at  a  dinner  given  by  the  center  on 
May  7  at  St.  Mary's  Rumanian  Orthodox 
Church  In  Cleveland. 


Recently  Miss  Stoica  was  character- 
ized as  the  "guardian  angel"  of  the  eth- 
nic community  in  Greater  Cleveland,  and 
a  look  at  her  record  shows  that  she  is  de- 
serving of  no  less  a  title.  Prom  May  7, 
1947,  when  she  first  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Nationalities  Services  Center,  she  has 
served  as  a  caseworker  and  immigration 
consultant,  deputy  director  of  the  orga- 
nization and,  finally,  since  1963,  as  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Nationalities  Serv- 
ices Center. 

Miss  Stoica  received  her  formal  edu- 
cation in  Rumania,  attaining  a  master  of 
arts  degree  from  the  University  King 
Perdinand  in  1945.  As  a  supplement  to 
her  work  at  the  center,  the  ways  in  which 
she  has  applied  this  knowledge  In  service 
to  the  public  are  Innumerable.  She  has 
written  broadcasts  for  Radio  Free  Eu- 
rope and  the  Voice  of  America,  served  as 
legal  adviser  for  the  State  Department  in 
preparing  material  for  the  Genocide 
Convention  of  the  United  Nations,  and 
was  one  of  the  Ohio  delegates  to  the  1971 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging.  Miss 
Stoica  also  holds  memberships  in  a  va- 
riety of  social,  educational,  and  commu- 
nity organizations. 

While  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  list  the 
Impressive  credentials  of  Lucretia  Stoica, 
it  is  much  more  difficult  to  put  into  words 
the  many,  many  acts  of  kindness  she  has 
performed  which  have  helped  individuals 
in  need.  Perhaps  the  greatest  tribute  we 
can  pay  to  Lucretia  Stoica  is  to  recognize 
that  she  has  eased  the  burdens  and  given 

comfort  to  people  facing  a  difficult  and 
uncertain  time  in  their  life.  For  this  self- 
less dedication  she  has  the  eternal  grati- 
tude of  our  community. 


ALASKA  STATE  LEGISLATURE  RES- 
OLUTION — AIRLINE  SERVICE  BE- 
TWEEN FAIRBANKS  AND  JUNEAU 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

OF   ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  25.  1972 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  has  established  new 
operating  orders  which  affect  service  to 
many  areas  of  Alaska.  These  new  orders, 
which  took  effect  on  February  7,  1972, 
have  affected  seriously  flight  service  be- 
tween Fairbanks  and  the  State  capital  in 
Juneau.  It  is  now  required  that  Alaska 
AirUnes  must  make  at  least  two  inter- 
mediate stops  between  Fairbanks  and 
Juneau,  two  of  the  three  most  populated 
areas  in  the  State.  This  action  seriously 
limits  service  as  the  only  other  carrier 
serving  the&e  areas  has  only  an  average 
of  three  flights  per  week  during  a  large 
part  of  the  year. 

As  the  State  capital,  Juneau  requires 
direct  service  to  the  many  areas  of 
Alaska,  particularly  the  heavy  population 
area  of  Fairbanks.  Recently  the  Alaska 
State  Legislature  passed  a  resolution  call- 
ing for  restoration  of  greater  direct  serv- 
ice between  these  two  cities.  In  support  of 
their  demands  I  submit  this  resolution 
into  the  Record  for  the  attention  of  the 
House,  in  the  hope  that  greater  balance 
between  direct  and  local  flights  might  be 
sought: 


April  25,  1972 


HoTJBB  Joint  Resolution  No.  112,  RxLATma 
TO    AiKLiMB    Service   Between   Fairbanks 

AND   JXTNEAV 

Be  it  icaolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
state  of  Alaska: 

Whereas  the  newly  decreed  operating  order 
Of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Boiird  affecting  lerv- 
Ice  in  many  areas  of  Alaska  went  into  effect 
on  February  7;  and 

Whereas  it  has  been  learned  that  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  has  placed  a  restriction 
on  Alaska  Airlines  to  the  effect  that  no  one 
may  fly  from  Juneau  to  Fairbanks  or  Fair- 
banks to  Juneau  on  any  Alaska  flight  that 
does  not  make  at  least  two  Intermediate 
stops;  and 

Whereas  this  restriction  imposes  an  In- 
tolerable burden  on  Alaskans  wishing  to 
travel  between  these  two  population  centers 
of  Alaska;  and 

Whereas  the  resulting  inconvenience  to 
the  traveling  pubUc  Is  doubly  aggravated 
because  the  other  carrier  with  operating 
rights  between  Fairbanks  and  Juneau  only 
has  three  flights  a  week  each  way  during  a 
large  portion  of  the  year;  and 

Whereas  Juneau,  being  the  State  capital, 
has  a  compelUng  need  for  direct  and  fre- 
quent flights  to  all  areas  of  Alaska; 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  Alaska  Legislature 
that  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  is  urgenUy 
requested  to  remove,  at  once,  the  restriction 
prohibiting  passengers  from  traveUng  be- 
tween Juneau  and  Fairbanks  on  Alaska 
flights  that  do  not  have  two  intermediate 
stops. 

Copies  of  this  resolution  shaU  be  sent  to 
the  Honorable  Richard  M.  Nixon.  President 
of  the  United  States;  the  Honorable  Secor 
D      Browne.     Chairman,     Civil     Aeronautics 

Board;  and  to  the  HonoraDle  Ted  Stevens 

and  the  Honorable  Mike  Gravel,  tJJ3.  Sen- 
ators, and  the  Honorable  Nick  Beglcta,  UJ3. 
Representative,  members  of  the  Alaska  dele- 
gation in  Congress. 


GEORGE  ROMNEY'S  SPEECH  TO 
RDPON  SOCIETY 


HON.  MARVIN  L.  ESCH 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE   HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  25,  1972 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
that  the  Members  of  this  body  are  aware 
of  the  real  contribution  made  by  George 
Romney  as  Secretary  of  Housing  imd 
Urban  Development.  Secretary  Romney 
was  honored  on  Saturday  evening  by  the 
Ripon  Society  as  Republican  of  the  Year 
at  the  Sheraton  Cadillac  Hotel  in  De- 
troit, Mich.  The  Secretary's  address  was 
a  thought-provoking  message  which  I 
am  sure  would  be  of  interest  to  those  of 
us  who  are  concerned  with  revitalizing 
our  political  process  and  with  insuring  a 
thoughtful  discussion  of  public  policy  al- 
ternatives. Secretary  Romney  expressed 
his  concern  that  there  are  no  citizen 
organizations  today  who  perform  the 
vital  function  of  developing  alternative 
solutions  to  the  pressing  problems  fac- 
ing our  Nation  today.  The  lack  of  an 
independent  analysis  on  major  public 
Issues  provides  an  easy  access  for  those 
who  would  rather  demagogue  an  issue 
than  debate  it.  If  our  citizois  are  not 
adequate  informed  on  issues  then  they 
cannot  make  rational  political  decisions. 
I  found  the  Secretary's  remarks  chal- 
lenging and  I  commend  them  to  my 
colleagues: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Remarks  bt  Oborox  Romnst 

Candor  oompels  me  to  recognize  that  the 
honor  you  do  me  tonight  was  ma4te  possible 
by  the  oourageous  Btatewnanahlp  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon  whose  policy  declslone  to  promote 
equal  opportunity  in  housing  have  not  been 
adequately  recognized  for  their  landmark, 
historic  character. 

The  President's  historic  contribution  Is 
found  In  his  reconcUlatlon  at  two  inalien- 
able rights  of  every  American — equal  oppor- 
tunity and  freedom  of  choice.  It  was  his 
policy  decision  that  made  poasible  the  ac- 
tions for  which  you  honor  me. 

The  other  reality  which  has  made  this 
honor  possible.  U  the  sensitivity  and  insight 
of  your  Society  to  the  crucial  character  of 
the  problem  of  racial  polarization  to  the  fu- 
ture of  our  nation.  You  are  distinguished  by 
your  continued  concern,  when  much  of  the 
leadership  traditionally  committed  In  this 
area.  Is  backing  off  vmder  current  social  and 
political  conditions. 

It  is  a  high  honor  to  be  selected  RepubU- 
can  of  the  Year  by  the  Ripon  Society.  Having 
known  many  c(  your  leaders  and  members 
and  their  desire  to  search  out  the  answers  to 
public  problems.  I  have  long  respected  your 
work  and  your  findings.  Knowing  of  your 
dedication  to  improving  the  poUtlcal  and 
governmental  processes  of  the  nation,  I  want 
to  share  with  you  my  analysis  of  a  vital  de- 
flclency  in  our  free  society.  I  am  encouraged 
to  do  this  not  only  by  your  dedication  to 
searching  study  at  our  political  processes, 
but  also  by  a  statement  made  a  few  days  ago 
by  Missouri  Governor  Warren  Heames.  At  a 
recent  meeting  of  metropolitan  area  leaders 
in  St.  Louis  he  observed  that  it  was  his 
experience  after  eight  years  as  Governor  that 
achieving  fundamental  refonn  depends  upon 

a  crisis. 

This  Is  also  my  experience.  In  today's  fast 
changing  world,  can  America  endure  If  ne- 
ceeaary  refonns  always  require  a  crisis? 

In  my  opinion  that  Is  too  great  a  risk  to 
take.  Why  are  we  bo  dependent  on  reform 
tlirough  crisis? 

I  have  concluded  it  is  because  the  central 
Issues  that  confront  the  nation  are  not 
adequately  addressed  by  the  majm:  political 
parties  or  government  at  all  levels,  to  Inform 
the  pubUc  and  thus  prepare  it  to  sui^xirt 
solutions  to  incipient  chaUenges  that  wUl 
threaten  the  nation's  future. 

What  the  nation  needs  to  improve  our 
political  parties  and  governmental  action  is 
a  national  "Coalition  of  Concerned  Citizens" 
who  wlU  devote  themselves  to  identifying 
and  defining  the  central  'life  and  death" 
Issues  facing  the  nation,  the  established  per- 
tinent facts,  and  the  major  alternative  solu- 
tions available  to  resolve  them.  No  such  na- 
tionally accepted  effort  exists  today.  Many 
had  hoped  Common  Cause  wovild  fill  this 
role. 

We  say  that  an  enllghtMied  electorate  is 
the  foundation  of  free  government — and 
It  is. 

But  the  Inherent  nature  of  our  political 
system  and  party  processes,  as  presently  con- 
stituted, make  an  In-depth.  In-ttme.  objec- 
tive consideration  of  Issues  virtuaUy  im- 
possible. 

The  great  political  economist.  Henry  C. 
Simons,  wrote: 

"Democracy  is  basically  a  process  of  gov- 
ernment by  free  intelligent  discussion. 

"It  implies  an  elaborate  structure  of  polit- 
ical institutions.  .  .  .  Including  parties.  It 
implies  an  Inclusive  electorate  ...  It  also 
ImpUes  at  best,  a  continuing  process  of 
relevant  discussion  and  inquiry  among  .  .  . 
truth-seekers." 

But  this  is  what  our  political  system  and 
party  procedures  are  falling  to  provide — a 
continuing  means  of  rational  and  relevant 
discussion  among  those  who  are  first  and 
foremost  seekers  after  truth. 

This  is  no  slur  on  the  character  and  in- 
tegrity of  candidates  and  p«uties.  Almost  aU 
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are  well-intentioned.  Almost  aU  want  to  do 
what  U  best  for  their  country. 

But  a  poUtlcal  party,  by  very  definition, 
is  a  body  of  citizens  vlioee  objective  Is  to 
gain  control  of  government  through  support- 
ing particular  candidates.  Their  goal  Is  poUt- 
lcal power.  NormaUy  they  operate  within  the 
limits  of  responsible  and  honorable  behavior. 
Yet  their  essential  purpose  and  function  is 
to  win  elections,  and  this  makes  them  power- 
seeking  organizations  and  Individuals — not 
primarily  truth -seeking  organizations  and 
indivduals. 

Because  their  legitimate  and  proper  role 
Is  to  seek  power,  our  parties  and  candidates 
tend  to  gravitate  toward  safe  and  Inoffensive 
policy  positions.  They  tend  to  be  general 
rather  than  specific  in  their  proposals.  They 
avoid  Identification  with  crisis-producing  Is- 
sues In  their  controversial,  but  opinion  form- 
ing, stage. 

They  seek  to  follow  opinion  rather  than 
shape  it. 

As  Walter  Llppmann  wrote: 
"What  Churchill  did  In  the  thirties  before 
Munich  was  exceptional:  the  general  rule 
is  that  a  democratic  poUtlclan  had  better 
not  be  right  too  soon.  Very  often  the  pen- 
alty is  political  death.  It  is  much  safer  to 
keep  in  step  with  the  parade  of  opinion  than 
to  try  to  keep  up  with  the  swifter  movement 
of  events." 
Llppmann  went  on  to  say, 
"In  government  offices  which  are  sensitive 
to  the  vehemence  and  passion  of  mass  senti- 
ment public  men  have  no  sure  tenure.  They 
are  m  effect  perpetual  office  seekers,  always 
on  trial  for  their  political  Uves,  always  re- 
quired to  court  their  restless  constituents. . . 
Democratic  poUtlcUns  rarely  feel  they  can 
afford  the  luxury  of  telling  the  whole  truth 
to  the  people it  is  safer  to  be  wrong  be- 
fore It  has  become  fashionable  to  be  right." 
This  tendency  to  play  it  safe  m  order 
to  win  is  not  aU  bad.  It  pulls  parties  and 
candidates  toward  the  middle  of  the  spec- 
trum, where  most  of  the  voters  usually  are, 
avoiding  the  dangerous  extremes.  It  keeps 
too  wide  a  gap  from  opening  between  the 
people  and  their  leaders.  It  contributes  to 
poUtlcal  stability. 

In  fact,  this  tendency  to  avoid  contro- 
versial issues  is  an  Iron  necessity  of  our  polit- 
ical system.  The  political  process  can  only 
deal  with  deeply  controversial  issues  when  a 
process  of  mature  reflection  in  the  general 
electorate  has  produced  the  possibility  of  a 
majority  consensus  which  can  then  be  cata- 
lyzed by  one  or  other  of  the  major  parties. 

But  this  necessity  to  avoid  controversial 
and  divisive  Issues  also  discoxirages  meaning- 
ful and  objective  discussion  of  the  Issues. 
Rarely,  if  ever,  does  a  political  campaign  en- 
lighten the  electorate  in  any  fundamental 
sense.  And  this  Is  certainly  proving  true  in 
the  present  presidential  campaign.  The  most 
memorable  phrases  of  past  campaigns  are 
emotional  slogans  with  very  little  sub- 
stance— phrases  like  "You  never  had  it  so 
good."  "Let's  get  this  country  moving  again." 
and  "In  your  heart,  you  know  he's  right." 

The  selection  of  our  presidential  candidates 
in  the  national  political  convention  has  little 
to  do  with  Issues.  It  has  more  to  do  with 
image,  political,  strength,  personality,  ap- 
peal, and  "electabllity." 

This  doesn't  mean  that  able,  thoughtful 
candidates  are  not  selected.  Often  they  are. 
Both  the  Republican  and  Democratic  Parties 
nominated  able,  thoughtful  candidates  In 
1968.  But  It  does  mean  that  Issues  take  a 
back  seat. 

This  Is  a  major  reason  why  party  platforms 
are  paid  so  little  heed  and  are  regarded  by 
so  many  voters  as  a  trap  for  the  unwary.  As 
someone  said  years  ago.  "A  party  platform  Is 
like  a  streetcar  platform — not  to  stand  on. 
but  to  get  in  on." 

Most  serious  of  all,  the  neglect  of  Issues 
Is  a  chief  reason  why  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try, after  a  campaign  Is  over,  are  so  often 
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because  they  have  not  had  the  benefit  of 
objective,  deep  discussion  which  would 
given  them  necessary  understanding  of]the 
Issues. 

Yet  the  processes  of  a  free  society  depknd 
directly  on  public  support  for  the  ref{ 
needed  to  prevent  a  crisis.  Of  coiuse,  at  tlxf  es, 
public  support  develops  before  thoee  o  m- 
cerned  about  winning  elections  respond  w  th 
action.  But.  too  frequently,  well-orgsml  led 
minorities  or  special  Interest  groups  are  m  >re 
feared  at  the  polls  than  the  unorganized  pi  ib- 
11c  majority  and  political  candidates  ref  ise 
to  engage  the  vital  Issues. 

On  the  other  hand,  minority  ooalltloni  of 
concerned  citizens  have  been  known  to  t  Ive 
expression  to  public  opinion  and  overco  ne 
the  op{X>sltlon  of  coalitions  of  special  n- 
terests.  When  this  occurs,  political  leaders:  ilp 
Is  freed  to  deal  with  crucial  Issues  bef  >re 
events  reach  a  crisis  stage.  But  too  oft  in, 
the  fear  of  special  Interests  prevails,  Iss'  les 
are  not  discussed,  public  opinion  Is  not  p  t- 
pared  to  support  needed  reforms,  and  i  be 
long  delay  of  necessary  reforms  turns  pi  b- 
llc  opinion,  which  could  have  been  constn  c- 
tlve  and  supportive,  Into  uninformed  an;  ;er 
and  frustration. 

Political  reporter  and  author  David  Bnx  [er 
has  noted. 

"The  level  of  frustration  In  the  country  Is 
terribly  high — dangerously  high.  .  .  .  Th  xe 
is  a  clear  danger  that  the  frustrations  \  111 
find  expression  In  a  political  'solution'  t:  lat 
sacrifices  democratic  freedoms  for  a  deg  'ee 
of  relief  from  the  almost  unbesjrable  tensl<  ns 
and  stralns'of  today's  metropolitan  cente;  !.'' 

Churchill  In  the  thirties,  and  Llnooln  In 
hl3  "House  Divided"  speech,  pointed  out  t  ow 
unlikely  It  Is  that  a  democratic  nation  i.  rill 
deal  effectively  with  Its  difficulties  bef  >re 
they  reach  the  point  of  crisis. 

We  tend  to  push  our  problems  behind  be 
door  until  the  crisis  Is  upon  us.  We  tend  to 
fight  yesterday's  battles  until  tomorro  w's 
storm  bursts  around  us.  Too  often  we  fal|  to 
act  In  time.  And  when  reform  finally 
come,  the  pendulum  too  often  swings 
far  and  It  comes  In  an  excessive  form. 

But    we    are    going    to    continue    to 
government  crUls  until  we  develop  a  metl 
to  enlighten   the   general   public.   A   dei 
cratlc  nation  can  only  do  those  things  tl 
have  the  consent  and  support  of  a  major^y 
of  its  citizens. 

And  we  are  not  going  to  get  that  consent 
essential  to  meeting  our  generation's  aw  i- 
some  agenda  of  major  problems  unless  v  e 
can  develop  a  means  of  communicating  tl  e 
truth  to  the  general  public. 

We  have  become  so  accustomed  to  belle  '- 
Ing  that  issues  can  be  Ignored,  and  tYikt 
candidates  can  be  marketed  like  soap  lor 
hosiery,  that  we  are  In  danger  of  misunder- 
standing the  alienation  of  Important  parts 
of  the  electorate  that  is  gaining  greater  n  o- 
mentum  every  day. 

Today's  general  public  Is  not  stupid.  Ve 
have  the  most  educated,  sophisticated  pi  fo- 
lic In  human  history.  Our  mass  educat  on 
policies  extending  into  college,  the  commu  il- 
cation  revolution  of  radio  and  television.  i  he 
widespread  availability  of  Inexpens  ve 
books — have  created  an  Intelligent  gene  ral 
audience  able  to  participate  in  the  format  on 
of  public  policies — If  we  would  only  {  Ive 
them  a  chance. 

But  they  are  tired  of  slogans,  they  are  tl  ed 
of  "bamboozle:"  tired  of  easy,  glib  prom:  ses 
and  over-slmpUficatlon  of  problems  t  ley 
Instinctively   know  are  complex.  J 

They  have  develc^>ed  a  suspicion  abiut. 
and  a  skepticism  toward  the  establU  led 
political  parties  and  leaders  because  1  tiey 
have  not  been  treated  like  serious  ad  ilts 
able  to  face  the  bad  news  and  make  {the 
necessary  sacrifices. 

Prom  time  Immorlal,  political  leaders  dave 
used  the  "scapegoat "  approach  to  wlni  Ing 
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power.  Such  political  leaders  have  identified 
"enemies  of  the  people,"  such  as,  for  exam- 
ple, the  Jews  of  Nazi  Oermany,  the  Eastern 
bankers  In  the  Popxiilst  era  at  the  turn  of 
the  century,  the  capitalist  exploiters  of  the 
working  class  of  the  Marxist  mythology,  the 
military-industrial  complex  of  more  recent 
days,  or  the  current  attack  on  the  big  Inter- 
ests and  the  rich  who  pay  no  taxes. 

The  convenient  thing  about  the  "sci4>e- 
goat"  approach  Is  that  no  one  has  to  do  any 
hard  thinking,  and  no  hard  choices  have  to 
be  made — no  sacrifices  of  the  present  In 
order  to  win  the  future  have  to  be  asked. 
All  "we"  have  to  do  Is  throw  "them"  out  of 
power — and  all  will  be  well. 

Samuel  Lubell,  the  noted  election  analyst, 
has  recently  pointed  to  the  "iceberg"  phe- 
nomenon. He  wrote.  "All  of  the  more  critical 
Issues — the  war.  Inflation,  Jobs,  drug  addic- 
tion, pollution,  school  busing — share  a  com- 
mon Iceberg  quality.  The  tip  of  visible  agi- 
tation Is  usually  some  current  development. 
But  the  voters  are  more  concerned  with  the 
larger  part  of  the  Iceberg — the  shape  of  the 
future — sunk  beneath  the  waterllne  of  TV 
exposure  and  headlines." 

Lubell  went  on  to  say.  "Although  It  Is  not 
generally  appreciated,  this  year's  election  has 
become  much  more  than  a  match  between 
Democrats  and  Republicans.  It  Is  also  a 
psychological  contest  of  both  parties,  the 
candidates  and  the  whole  party  system 
against  a  deeply  troubled  electorate." 

David  Broder's  stImiUaUng  book,  The 
Party's  Over,  draws  attention  to  the  1960 
report  of  the  American  Political  Science 
Association.  "Toward  a  More  Responsible 
Two-Party  System."  The  Report  stated. 
"With  growing  public  cynicism  and  continu- 
ing proof  of  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  two- 
party  system,  the  nation  may  eventually 
witness  the  disintegration  of  the  two  major 
parties." 

Broder  comments,  "That  has  not  yet  hap- 
pened, but  we  are  appreciably  closer  to  that 
danger  that  we  were  twenty  years  ago.  Popu- 
lar dissatisfaction  with  the  two-party  sys- 
tem is  manifested  In  many  ways:  by  the  de- 
cline In  voting;  by  the  rise  In  the  number  of 
voters  who  refuse  to  Identify  themselves  with 
either  party;  by  the  Increase  In  ticket  split- 
ting, a  device  for  denying  either  party  re- 
sponsibility for  government:  and  by  the  in- 
creased use  of  third  parties,  or  ad  hoc  politi- 
cal coalitions  to  pressure  for  change." 

The  APSA  report  made  another  crucial 
point,  "the  Incapacity  of  the  two  parties  for 
consistent  action  based  on  meaningful  pro- 
grams may  rally  support  for  extremist  par- 
ties, poles  apart,  each  fanatically  bent  on 
imposing  on  the  country  Its  particular 
panacea."  That  may  be,  Indeed,  the  vacumn 
toward  which  we  are  sinking. 

But  if  we  are  to  strengthen  our  two  major 
political  parties,  and  in  strengthlng  them 
restore  responsibility  and  ability  to  act  to 
our  political  and  governmental  Institutions 
we  must  fill  In  a  gap  In  our  nation's  Institu- 
tions—that gap  Is  the  absence  of  a  citizen 
process  above  partisanship  to  determine  the 
basic  Issues,  relevant  facts,  and  solutions 
that  should  be  the  focus  of  public  debate  to 
avoid  a  coming  crisis. 

Our  present  situation  Is  perilous.  Any  hu- 
man community  must  have  a  "high  degree 
of  agreement  on  the  values  and  goals  the 
society  cherishes."  It  must  have  some  com- 
mon criteria  for  discovering  what  Is  the 
truth — for  truth  and  reason  are  all  that  can 
be  appealed  to  as  authority  In  a  free  society. 

Hiunan  communities  around  the  world  are 
facing  a  crisis  of  authority.  Two  approaobe* 
to  resolving  this  crisis  are  under  way.  One,  the 
totalarlan  way.  Is  to  try  to  cnish  dissent 
by  government  coercion  and  government  In- 
doctrination— to  have  government  prescribe 
what  Is  to  be  allowed  to  pass  for  truth.  But 
all  of  human  history  tesitlfles  to  the  undying 
resistance  of  the  himian  spirit  to  such 
tyranny  of  the  mind  and  heart. 
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The  other  way,  the  way  of  the  free  soci- 
ety— is  that  of  open  Inquiry,  broad  publlo 
discussion,  and  periodically  the  critical  ap- 
peal by  elections  to  the  cniaent  of  the 
governed. 

We  are  beginning  to  see  how  difficult  Is  the 
task  of  the  free  society,  and  how  vulnerable 
It  la  to  enemies  within  and  without. 

Our  society  Is  being  tested  by  the  ancient 
question,  "What  Is  truth?"  Because  of  the 
technological  revolutim  and  knowledge  «z- 
plosion  in  basic  and  applied  science,  becauae 
we  are  replacing  "old  truth"  with  "new 
truth"  In  the  natural  sciences  and  other 
fields  of  knowledge,  we  are  in  danger  of  los- 
ing our  sense  that  the  truth  can  be  dis- 
covered, that  reason  based  on  available  facts 
can  develop  answers  more  reliable  than  mere 
opinion,  that  It  Is  possible  to  choose  between 
the  better  and  the  worse. 

The  sense  of  truth — the  reality  of  truth 
la  further  Imperiled  by  the  necessary  parti- 
san processes  of  a  free  society.  When  even 
the  statements  of  a  President  are  considered 
suspect  and  viewed  In  a  partisan  context,  it 
la  no  wonder  people  begin  to  ask  themselves, 
"Then  who  can  you  believe?" 

We  are  tending  to  answer  that  queetlon 
today,  by  believing  only  those  who  agree  with 
our  prejudices,  who  feed  our  weaknessee.  who 
reinforce  our  false  stereotypes,  who  confirm 
our  distorted  picture  of  reality. 

It  Is  against  this  background  of  the  des- 
perate need  of  the  nation  for  a  new  method 
of  determining  the  truth  about  our  nation's 
projects — determining  the  truth  about  the 
really  crucial  life  and  death  Issues  that  must 
be  faced — determining  the  truth  about  the 
facts  that  cannot  be  challenged  but  must 
be  responded  to— determining  the  truth 
about  the  major  alternative  answers  that 
offer  a  realistic  chance  to  meet  these  "life 
and  death"  issues — it  la  against  this  back- 
ground of  a  desperate  need  for  "truth-seek- 
ers" that  I  suggest  the  need  to  create  a  na- 
tional "Coalition  of  Concerned  Citizens." 

This  national  "CocJltlon  of  Concerned 
Citizens"  should  be  distinguished  by  a  moral, 
scientific,  objective  passion  for  the  truth — 
for  the  facts  and  the  patterns  of  reality  they 
convey — regardless  of  how  disagreeable  the 
Implication  may  be  for  any  present  aspect  of 
our  national  life. 

If  it  Is  true,  as  I  believe,  that  this  nation — 
to  survive  and  to  continue  Its  mission  of 
broadening  the  fruits  of  freedom  here  at 
home  and  abroad — must  solve  some  basic 
problems  that  we  have  been  unable  to  face  in 
our  normal  political  and  governmental  proc- 
esses— then  I  believe  there  would  be  a 
groundsweU  of  response  of  men  and  women 
In  all  walks  of  life  who  would  be  willing  to 
Join  hands  together  In  the  pursuit  of  truth. 

Such  a  truth-seeking  national  movement 
would  not  undermine  or  endanger  oiu'  politi- 
cal parties  and  govermnent  Institutions.  In- 
stead. It  would  provide  an  atmosphere  of 
broad  public  discussion  on  the  central  Issues, 
not  now  adequately  addressed,  that  would 
encourage  and  permit  the  p<Hltloal  parties 
and  their  candidates  to  address  themselves 
to  Issues  that  would  then  be  within  range  of 
political  solutions  becatise  of  an  enlightened, 
informed  public. 

The  leaders  In  both  parties  should  wel- 
come such  a  development.  They  are  as 
anxious  as  any  of  us  to  deal  with  the  real 
agenda  of  unmet  issues.  But  as  Intelligent, 
responsible  leaders  they  must  recognize  the 
llmlU  of  what  Is  politically  possible  at  any 
moment.  It  would  be  the  mission  of  this 
movement  of  truth-seekers  to  make  possible 
political  initiatives  by  both  political  parties 
In  the  electoral  can^algns,  and  through 
their  representatives  In  government  at  local. 
State,  and  national  levels  that  are  now  not 
reallstlcaUy  possible  until  there  Is  a  crista. 

There  is  perhaps  a  parallel  to  this  pro- 
posed concept  in  the  distinction  between 
basic  and  appltsd  research.  Basic  research 
seeks  to   find   out   the   intrinsic  nature  of 
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tblnffi,  the  constraints  and  the  potentials 
that  are  Inherent  in  the  structure  of  the 
imiverse.  Applied  research  takes  the  findings 
of  basic  research  and  discovers  many  alterna- 
tives, often  competing  roads,  to  the  solution 
of  many  human  problems. 

In  a  similar  way,  I  envision  that  a  national 
"Coalition  of  Concerned  Citiaens"  could  de- 
vote Itself  to  Identifying  and  defining  the 
key  underlying  problems  facing  our  society — 
problems  whose  resolution  is  essential  to 
the  prosperity  and  well-being  of  all  oiir  citi- 
zens and  the  survival  of  oxa  tr^e  institutions. 

I  believe  that  It  should  seek  to  develop  a 
consensus  on  the  facts  relevant  to  these  cen- 
tral problems,  and  that  they  should  develop 
and  oommunloate  a  realistic  statement  of  the 
main  alternative  approaches  to  solving  these 
central  "life  and  death"  Issues. 

It  would  not  be  ll.s  duty  to  select  among 
these  altematlvee,  or  to  become  the  ad- 
vocates of  one  or  another  of  the  proposed 
basic  answers,  except  In  cases  of  near  con- 
sensus. Tliat  would  be  the  appropriate  func- 
tion of  the  political  parties  and  the  political 
leadership  who  would  then  have  the  task  of 
winning  the  consent  of  the  governed  to  the 
particular  alternative  they  have  selected. 

I  am  dlsctissing  this  Idea  because  I  am 
convinced  that  no  group  In  the  nation  \s 
playing  this  Indispensable  role.  I  believe  the 
suggestion  Is  realistic  because  it  has  proved 
effective  at  the  local  level  and  the  state  level. 

F^u-thermore,  a  new  generation  of  Ameri- 
cans has  arrived  on  the  scene  who  may  be 
ready  to  face  the  hard  questions — If  we  will 
give  them  a  chance.  It  Is  their  future  that  is 
endangered.  It  Is  time  we  share  with  them, 
the  real  dllenunas  and  the  real  sacrifices  we 
will  all  have  to  make — If  we  and  they  are 
going  to  win  our  future. 

I  truly  believe  that  in  the  Ufe  of  nations, 
as  well  as  men,  there  comes  a  time  when 
"the  truth  shall  make  us  free."  It  Is  privi- 
lege to  live  and  lead  in  such  a  stormy 
period.  It  Is  our  duty  to  help  turn  America's 
attention  from  the  fascination  of  the  pursuit 
of  power  to  the  necessity  for  the  pursuit  of 
truth. 


DEDICATION  OF  GEORGIA-PACIFIC 
PLANT  IN  MISSISSIPPI 


Hod.  G.  V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

OF  MIHWmiUPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BBPRE8ENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  25.  1972 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  month,  Oeorgia-Paclflc  dedicated  its 
newest  plant  which  Is  located  in  Taylors- 
vllle.  Miss.  I  am  very  pleased  to  have  this 
Important  addlticm  to  oiir  tate's  econ- 
omy locate  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  remarks  given  by  Mississippi 
Gov.  William  L.  Waller  at  the  time  of  the 
dedication.  The  Governor's  remarks  are 
as  follows: 

Oov.  Bn.L  Waixer's  Speech 
Iilr.  Baton,  Mr.  Meadows,  distinguished 
platform  guests,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  .  .  . 
It  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  be 
here  today  ...  to  assist  you  in  dedicating 
this  new  mtegrated  forest  products  manu- 
factiu-lng  plant  being  completed  by  Georgia 
Pacific. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  Oeoi^ia  Pacific  Is 
not  a  newcomer  to  Mississippi  ...  in  1966, 
Georgia  Pacific  took  a  giant  step  into  Missis- 
sippi when  they  purchased  200,000  acres  of 
prime  Mississippi  tlmberlands.  and  built  ply- 
wood plants  in  Louisville  and  Gloster  .  .  . 
a  high  speed  saw  mill  at  Coltmibla  and  Bay 
Springs  ...  a  chemical  resin  plant  at  Louls- 
TiUe  and  now  this  complex  of  plants  at  Tay- 
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lorsTille  ...  all  of  which  represents  a  total 
Investment  of  thirty  million  dollars  \n  new 
and  expanded  wood  products  manufacturing 
operations  which  have  helped  create  more 
than  1800  permanent  Jobs  for  Mlsslsslppians 
.  .  .  and  now  we  are  here  today  to  dedicate 
one  of  the  most  modem  Integrated  forest 
products  manufacturing  facilities  .  .  .  which 
represents  a  total  investment  of  $18  million 
in  the  Taylorsvllle  area  alone  ...  I  think  I 
can  speak  for  the  people  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Meadows  .  .  .  when  I  say  we  are  extremely 
happy  to  have  a  corporate  citizen  like  Geor- 
gia Pacific.  .  .  . 

Many  people  in  our  state  do  not  realise 
ttie  growth  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
timber  based  manufacturing  industry — 
this  industry  now  accounts  for  28  percent 
of  all  manufacturing  employment  in  our 
state — which  adds  up  to  over  26%  of  all 
manufacturing  pajrrolls  In  the  state  ...  In 
1968,  64.280  full-time  Jobs  were  provided  by 
timber  based  economic  activities  .  .  .  this 
makes  the  timber  industry  one  of  the  real 
dollar  producers  in  Mississippi  .  .  .  66%  of 
all  the  total  land  area  In  our  state  Is  com- 
mercial forest  land  ...  75%  of  this  Is  owned 
by  non-lndustrlal  private  owners  .  .  .  Mis- 
sissippi continues  to  lead  the  nation  with 
4,786  tree  farms  with  over  4  million  acres 
in  the  tree  farm  program  sponsored  by  the 
Mississippi    foreety    association. 

Those  of  us  who  are  Interested  In  pro- 
tecting the  clean  air  and  environment  of 
Mississippi  can  welcome  this  new  plant  with 
an  extra  measure  of  pride  .  .  .  this  manufac- 
turing complex  Is  one  of  the  best  examples 
of  clean  integrated  manufacturing  in  the 
timber  business  today  ...  at  this  new  plant 
you  will  see  no  saw  dust  and  wood  chips 
being  burned  .  .  .  becauae  this  plant  uses 
all  the  tree  .  .  .  the  plywood  plant  takes  the 
first  of  the  log  .  . .  then  what  is  left  Is  trans- 
ferred to  the  stud  mill  for  2  x  4's  and  the  saw 
dust  and  scraps  go  to  the  particle  board 
plant  to  be  made  into  yet  another  building 
product  .  .  . 

We  are  proud  of  new  industries  like 
Georgia  Pacific  that  are  taking  advantage 
of  the  natural  advantages  that  Mississippi 
offers. 

Today  much  of  Mississippi's  industry  is  an 
extension  of  agriculture.  Two  of  every  three 
Industrial  workers  are  engaged  In  processing 
raw  materials  from  farm  and  forests — 
and  If  we  are  to  grow,  we  must  develop 
manufacturing  that  utilizes  our  abundant 
land  resources  .  .  .  this  new  industry  offers 
a  real  opportunity  for  our  tree  farmers.  We 
are  told  the  Income  from  12  million  acres 
of  understocked  forestlands  could  be  more 
than  doubled. 

I  am  extremely  pleased  to  see  plants  such 
as  this  .  .  .  producing  markets  for  our  grow- 
ing nimxber  of  tree  farmers  .  .  .  this  is  a 
perfect  combination  of  agriculture  and  In- 
dustry. We  welcome  you  and  look  forward 
to  the  opp<M^unltles  for  economic  growth 
that  plants  like  this  offer  the  people  of 
Mississippi. 
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ITieblllfcdlows: 


UNIFORM  RELOCATION 
ASSISTANCE  ACT 


HON.  JAMES  V.  STANTON 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Aprti  25,  1972 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  the  U.S.  Senate  ap- 
proved a  bill  to  amend  the  Uniform  Re- 
location Assistance  Act  of  1970,  and  be- 
cause this  legislation  Is  of  great  Interest 
to  some  of  my  constituents,  I  Insert  the 
text  of  the  Senate  bill  in  the  Rbcoro. 


S.  1819 
An  act  to  amend  the  Uniform  Relocation 
Assistanoe  and  Real  Property  Acquisition 
Policies  Act  of  1970  to  provide  for  mini- 
mum Federal  payments  after  July  1.  1972, 
for  relocation  assistance  made  available 
luider  federally  assisted  programs  and  for 
an  extension  of  the  effective  date  of  the 
Act 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  207  of  the  Uniform  Relocation  Assist- 
ance and  Real  Property  Acquisition  Policies 
Act  of  1970  (84  Stat.  1898)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "In  the  case  of  any  real  prop- 
erty acquisition  or  displacement  occurring 
prior  to  July  1,  1972."  and  by  Inserting  be- 
fore the  period  at  the  end  of  such  section, 
"required  by  section  210". 

(b)  Section  211(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "215,  and  305,  on  account  of 
any  acquisition  or  displacement  occurring 
prior  to  July  1,  1972"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "and  215". 

(c)  Section  221(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1972"  wherever  It  appears 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1973,  or  the 
end  of  the  thirty-day  period  which  begins  on 
the  last  day  of  the  first  regular  session  of  the 
State  legislature  commencing  after  July  1, 

1972,  whichever  Is  earlier"  and  by  adding  at 
the  end  of  such  subsection  (b)  the  following: 
"Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions 
of  this  subsection,  section  210(3)  shall  be 
completely  applicable  to  all  States  after  July 
1, 1972". 

(d)  Title  n  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"INTKRtM     KZLOCATION     ASSISTANCE     AND     PXAL 
PROPERTT    ACQtnsrriON    EXPENSES 

"Sec.  222.  (a)  At  any  time  during  the  pe- 
riod from  July   1,   1972,  throiigh  June  30, 

1973,  during  which  section  210  (other  than 
paragraph  (3)  of  such  section)  or  section 
305  Is  not  completely  applicable  to  a  State, 
the  head  of  a  Federal  agency  authorized  to 
provide  Federal  assistance  to  a  State  agency 
of  that  State  under  any  grant,  contract,  or 
agreement  of  the  kind  referred  to  in  such 
sections,  shall  take  all  steps  necessary  to 
Insure  that  the  payments,  assistance,  and 
services  to  displaced  persons,  and  expenses 
to  property  owners  authorized  by  such  sec- 
tions shall  be  provided. 

"(b)  On  and  after  July  1,  1973,  or  such 
earlier  date  that  a  State  Is  able,  under  Its 
laws,  to  comply  with  sections  210  and  305, 
the  head  of  a  Federal  agency  shall  (1)  not 
approve  any  grant  to,  or  contract  or  agree- 
ment with,  any  State  agency,  of  the  kind 
referred  to  In  such  sections,  unless  such 
State  agency  satisfies  the  head  of  the  Fed- 
eral agency  that  the  State  Is  taking  appro- 
priate measures  to  pay  to  the  United  States 
an  amount  equal  to  the  payments  made  by 
the  Federal  agency  In  carrying  out  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  that  the  State  would 
have  paid  If  It  had  been  in  full  compliance 
with  such  sections  after  July  1,  1972.  or  {2) 
after  giving  the  State  agency  a  reasonable 
period  of  tUne  to  seek  funds  to  pay  the 
United  States  such  amount  deduct  sums  to- 
taling such  amount  from  Federal  assistanoe 
available  under  such  grant,  contract,  or 
that  agency,  over  a  period  and  In  a  manner 
that  shaU  not  substantially  and  adversely 
affect  the  program  or  project  so  assisted.". 

(e)(1)  Section  101(3)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(3)  The  term  'State  agency'  means  the 
National  Capital  Housing  Authority,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency,  a  State,  and  any  depaitment  agency, 
or  Instrumentality  of  two  or  more  States  or 
of  two  or  more  political  subdivisions  of  a 
State  or  SUtes." 

(2)   Title  n  of  such  Act,  as  amended  by 
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subsection  (d)  of  this  section,  Is  amencfed 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlpg 
new  section : 

"ASSISTANCE    TO    PROGRAMS    AND    PROJZCTf 
UNDERTAKEN  DnU:CTI>T  BT  PERSONS 

"Sec.  223.  (a)  Nothwlthstandlng  any  otl  ler 
provision  of  law,  whenever  the  acqulslt  on 
of  real  property  for  a  program  or  proj*  ct, 
to  be  undertaken  by  a  person  furnished  F  id- 
eral  financial  assistance  by  a  Federal  age:  icy 
pursuant  to  a  grant,  contract,  or  agreem<  nt, 
will  result  in  the  forced  displacement  of  i  ny 
person  on  or  after  the  efTectlve  date  of  t  his 
Act,  the  head  of  the  Federal  agency  furnlih- 
Ing  such  financial  assistance  shall  provldi — 

"(1)  fair  and  reasonable  relocation  p  ly- 
ments  and  assistance  to  or  for  such  dlspla  ;ed 
persons,  as  are  required  to  be  provided  tw  a 
Federal  agency  under  sections  202,  203.  and 
204ofthU  title:  | 

"  ( 2 )  relocation  assistance  programs  ol  er- 
ing  the  services  described  in  section  201  to 
or  for  such  displaced  p>ersons;  and 

"(3)  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time 
prior  to  displacement,  decent,  safe,  and  si  >ni- 
tary  replacement  dwellings  to  such  displi  ced 
persons  in  accordance  with  section  205  ( c )   3 ) . 

"(b)  With  respect  to  any  person  dlspla  xd 
under  this  section  after  the  effective  c  ate 
of  this  Act  but  prior  to  the  effective  dat  of 
this  section,  the  head  of  the  Federal  age  icy 
administering  the  program  that  resultec  in 
such  displacement  shall  take  all  reasont  ble 
and  necessary  steps  to  assure  that  such  i  lis- 
placed  person  is  made  aware  of  his  entl  Je- 
ments  under  this  section  and  that  the  p  ^y- 
ments,  services,  and  other  benefits  due  s  ich 
person  under  this  section  are  provided  ' 

At  this  point  I  also  Insert  in  the  Ric  >rd 


the  text  of  the  original  act  approvec 
1970. 
The  act  follows: 


in 


(Public  Ijaw  91-646,  Blst  Congress,  S.  1 
Jan.  a.  1071] 
An  act  to  provide  for  uniform  and  equitable 
treatment  of  persons  displaced  from  tt  sir 
homes,  businesses,  or  farms  by  Federal  t  ad 
federally  assisted  programs  and  to  est  b- 
lish  uniform  and  equitable  land  acqulslt  on 
policies  for  Federal  and  federally  asslsfed 
programs 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  cLssembled,  That  this  /  ct 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Uniform  RelocatI  >n 
Assistance  and  Real  Property  Acqulslt!  >n 
Policies  Act  of  1970". 

TITLE  I— OENERAIi  PROVISIONS 
Sec.  101.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "Federal  agency"  means  aby 
department,  agency,  or  instrumentality  in 
the  executive  branch  of  the  GovernmMit 
(except  the  National  Capital  Housing  Au- 
thority) ,  any  wholly  owned  Government  cor- 
poration ( except  the  District  of  Columb  la 
Redevelopment  Land  Agency) ,  and  the  A  :- 
chltect  of  the  Capitol,  the  Federal  Reser  e 
banks  and  branches  thereof. 

(2)  The  term  "State"  means  any  of  tl  le 
several  States  of  the  United  States,  the  Dt  t- 
trict  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  >f 
Puerto  Rico,  any  territory  or  possession  )f 
the  United  States,  the  Trust  Territory  of  tl  le 
Pacific  Islands,  and  any  political  subdivlslt  n 
thereof. 

( 3 )  The  term  "State  agency"  means  tl  le 
National  Capital  Housing  Authority,  tl  e 
District  of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Lat  d 
Agency,  and  any  department,  agency,  or  1>  - 
strumnntallty  of  a  State  or  of  a  politic  \1 
subdivision  of  a  State,  or  any  departmec  t, 
agency,  or  instrumentality  of  two  or  mo:  e 
States  or  of  two  or  more  political  subdlvlslol  s 
of  a  State  or  States.  Y 

(4)  The  term  "Federal  financial  asslstancef' 
means  a  grant,  loan,  or  contribution  provldep 
by  the  United  States,  except  any  Federil 
guarantee  or  Insurance  and  any  annual  pa]  - 
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ment    or    capital    loan    to    the    District    of 
Columbia. 

(5)  The  term  "person"  means  any  individ- 
ual, partnership,  corporation,  or  association. 

(6)  The  term  "displaced  person"  means  any 
person  who,  on  or  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act,  moves  from  real  property,  or  moves 
his  personal  property  from  real  property,  as 
a  result  of  the  acquisition  of  such  real  prop- 
erty, in  whole  or  In  part,  or  as  the  result  of 
the  written  order  of  the  acquiring  agency  to 
vacate  real  property,  for  a  program  or  project 
undertaken  by  a  Federal  agency,  or  with 
Federal  financial  assistance;  and  solely  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  202  (a)  and  (b)  and 
205  of  this  title,  as  a  result  of  the  acquisition 
of  or  as  the  result  of  the  written  order  of  the 
acquiring  agency  to  vacate  other  real  prop- 
erty, on  which  such  person  conducts  a  busi- 
ness or  farm  operation,  for  such  program  or 
project. 

(7)  The  term  "business"  means  any  lawful 
activity,  excepting  a  farm  operation,  con- 
ducted primarily — 

(A)  for  the  purchase,  sale,  lease  and  rental 
of  personal  and  real  property,  and  for  the 
manufacture,  processing,  or  marketing  of 
products,  commodities,  or  any  other  personal 
property; 

(B)  for  the  sale  of  services  to  the  public; 

(C)  by  a  nonprofit  organization;  or 

(O)  solely  for  the  purposes  of  section  202 
(a)  of  this  title,  for  assisting  in  the  purchase, 
sale,  resale,  manufacture,  processing,  or 
marketing  of  products,  commodities,  per- 
sonal property,  or  services  by  the  erection 
and  maintenance  of  an  outdoor  advertising 
display  or  displays,  whether  or  not  such  dis- 
play or  displays  are  located  on  the  premises 
on  which  any  of  the  above  activities  are 
conducted. 

(8)  The  term  "farm  operation"  means  any 
activity  conducted  solely  or  primarily  for  the 
production  of  one  or  more  agricultural  prod- 
ucts or  conunoditles,  Including  timber,  for 
sale  or  home  use,  and  customarily  producing 
such  products  or  commodities  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  be  capable  of  contributing  mate- 
rially to  the  operator's  support. 

(9)  The  term  "mortgage"  means  such 
classes  of  liens  as  are  commonly  given  to 
secure  advances  on,  or  the  unpaid  purchase 
price  of,  real  property,  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  In  which  the  real  property  is  located, 
together  with  the  credit  Instniments.  If  any, 
secured  thereby. 

EFFECT    UPON    PROPERTY    ACQUISITTON 

Sec.  102.  (a)  The  provisions  of  section  301 
Of  title  in  of  this  Act  create  no  rights  or 
Uablllties  and  shall  not  affect  the  validity 
of  any  property  acquisitions  by  purchase  or 
condemnation. 

(b)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
as  creating  in  any  condemnation  proceed- 
ings brought  under  the  power  of  eminent 
domain,  any  element  of  value  or  of  damage 
not  In  existence  Immediately  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

TITLE  U — UNIFORM  RELOCATION 
ASSISTANCE 

DECLARATION    OF    POLICY 

Sec.  201.  The  purpose  of  this  title  Is  to 
establish  a  uniform  policy  for  the  fair  and 
equitable  treatment  of  persons  displaced  as 
a  result  of  Federal  and  federally  assisted  pro- 
grams in  order  that  such  persons  shall  not 
suffer  disproportionate  Injuries  as  a  result  of 
programs  designed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public  as  a  whole. 

MOVINO    AND   RELATED   EXPENSES 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Whenever  the  acquisition  of 
real  property  for  a  program  or  project  un- 
dertaken by  a  Federal  agency  In  any  State 
will  result  in  the  displacement  of  any  person 
on  or  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  the 
head  of  such  agency  shall  make  a  payment 
to  any  displaced  person,  upon  proper  appli- 
cation as  approved  by  such  agmicy  bead, 
for^ 
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(1)  actual  reasonable  expenses  In  moving 
himself,  his  family,  business,  farm  operation, 
or  other  personal  property; 

(2)  actual  direct  losses  of  tangible  per- 
sonal property  as  a  result  of  moving  or  dis- 
continuing a  business  or  farm  operation,  but 
not  to  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  the  rea- 
sonable expenses  that  would  have  been  re- 
quired to  relocate  such  property,  a«  deter- 
mined by  the  head  of  the  agency;  and 

(3)  actual  reasonable  exp>enses  in  search- 
ing for  a  replacement  business  or  farm. 

(b)  Any  displaced  person  eligible  for  pay- 
ments under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
who  is  displaced  from  a  dwelling  and  who 
elects  to  accept  the  payments  authorized  by 
this  subsection  in  lieu  of  the  payments  au- 
thorized by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
may  receive  a  moving  expense  allowance,  de- 
termined according  to  a  schedule  established 
by  the  head  of  the  Federal  agency,  not  to 
exceed  9300:  and  a  dislocation  allowance  of 
(200. 

(c)  Any  displaced  person  eligible  for  pay- 
ments under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
who  Is  displaced  from  his  place  of  business 
or  from  his  farm  operation  and  who  elects 
to  accept  the  payment  authorized  by  this 
subsection  in  lieu  of  the  payment  authorized 
by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  may  re- 
ceive a  fixed  payment  In  an  amount  eqtial  to 
the  average  annual  net  earnings  of  the  busi- 
ness or  farm  operation,  except  that  such 
payment  shall  be  not  less  than  $2,500  nor 
more  than  110,000.  In  the  case  of  a  business 
no  payment  shall  be  made  under  this  sub- 
section unless  the  head  of  the  Federal  agency 
Is  satisfied  that  the  business  (1)  cannot  be 
relocated  without  a  substantial  loas  of  its 
existing  patronage,  and  (2)  is  not  a  part  of 
a  commercial  enterprise  having  at  least  one 
other  establishment  not  being  acquired  by 
the  United  States,  which  is  engaged  In  the 
same  or  similar  busmess.  For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  term  "average  annual  net 
earnings"  means  one-half  of  any  net  earn- 
ings of  the  business  or  farm  operation,  be- 
fore Federal,  State,  and  local  Income  taxes, 
durmg  the  two  taxable  years  immediately 
preceding  the  taxable  year  in  which  such 
busmess  or  farm  operation  moves  from  the 
real  property  acquired  for  such  project,  or 
durmg  such  other  period  as  the  head  of  such 
agency  determines  to  be  more  equitable  for 
establishing  such  earnmgs,  and  Includes  any 
compensation  paid  by  the  business  or  farm 
operation  to  the  owner,  hla  spouse,  or  bis 
dependents  during  such  period. 

REPLACEMENT   HOUSING  FOR   ROKEOWNRB 

Sec.  203.  (a)(1)  In  addition  to  payments 
Otherwise  authorized  by  this  title,  the  head 
of  the  Federal  agency  shall  make  an  addi- 
tional payment  not  In  excess  of  $16,000  to 
any  displaced  person  who  Is  displaced  from  a 
dwelling  actuaUy  owned  and  occupied  by 
such  displaced  person  for  not  less  than  one 
hundred  and  eighty  days  prior  to  the  Initia- 
tion of  negotiations  for  the  acquisition  of 
the  property.  Such  additional  payment  shall 
Include  the  following  elements: 

(A)  The  amoimt.  If  any,  which  when 
added  to  the  acquisition  cost  of  the  dwelling 
acquired  by  the  Federal  agency,  equals  the 
reasonable  cost  of  a  comparable  replacement 
dwell mg  which  Is  a  decent,  safe,  and  sani- 
tary dwelling  adequate  to  accommodate  such 
displaced  person,  reasonably  accessible  to 
public  services  and  places  of  employment  and 
avaUable  on  the  private  market.  AU  deter- 
minations required  to  carry  out  this  sub- 
paragraph shall  be  made  In  accordance  with 
standards  established  by  the  head  of  the 
Federal  agency  making  the  additional  pay- 
ment. 

(B)  The  amount,  if  any.  which  will  com- 
pensate such  displaced  person  for  any  In- 
creased Interest  ooata  which  such  person  Is 
required  to  pay  for  financing  the  acquisition 
of  any  such  comparable  replacement  dwell- 
ing. Such  amoimt  shall  be  paid  only  If  the 
dwelling  acquired  by  the  Federal  agency  was 
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encumbered  by  a  bona  fide  mortgage  which 
was  a  valid  lien  on  such  dwelling  for  not 
less  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  prior 
to  the  initiation  of  negotiations  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  such  dwelling.  Such  amount 
shaU  be  equal  to  the  ezceas  In  the  aggregate 
Interest  and  other  debt  service  costs  of  that 
amount  of  the  prmcipal  of  the  mortgage  on 
the  replacement  dwelling  which  Is  equal  to 
the  unpaid  balance  of  the  mortgage  on  the 
acquired  dwelling,  reduced  to  discoimted 
present  value.  The  dlsootmt  rate  shall  be  the 
prevailing  Interest  rate  paid  on  savings  de- 
posits by  commercial  banks  In  the  general 
area  In  which  the  replacement  dwelling  U 
located. 

(C)  Reasonable  expenses  Incurred  by  such 
displaced  person  for  evidence  of  title,  record- 
ing fees,  and  other  closing  costs  Incident  to 
the  purchase  of  the  replacement  dwelling, 
but  not  including  prepaid  expenses. 

(2)  The  additional  payment  authorized  by 
this  subsection  shall  be  made  only  to  such  a 
displaced  person  who  purchases  and  occupies 
a  replacement  dwelling  which  Is  decent,  safe, 
and  sanitary  not  later  than  the  end  of  the 
one  year  period  begmnlng  on  the  date  on 
which  he  receives  from  the  Federal  agency 
final  payment  of  all  costs  of  the  acquired 
dwelimg,  or  on  the  date  on  which  he  moves 
from  the  acquired  dwelling,  whichever  is  the 
later  date. 

(b)  The  head  of  any  Federal  agency  may, 
upon  application  by  a  mortgage,  insure  any 
mortgage  (Including  advances  during  con- 
struction) on  a  comparable  replacement 
dwelimg  executed  by  a  displaced  person  as- 
sisted under  this  section,  which  mortgage  Is 
eligible  for  Insurance  under  any  Federal  law 
administered  by  such  agency  notwithstand- 
ing any  requirements  under  such  law  relat- 
ing to  age,  physical  condition,  or  other  per- 
sonal characteristics  of  eligible  mortgagors, 
and  may  make  commitments  for  the  insur- 
ance of  such  mortgage  prior  to  the  date  of 
execution  of  the  mortgage. 

REPLACCMKNT  HOUSING  FOR  TENANTS  AND 
CERTAIN  OTHERS 

Sec.  204.  In  addition  to  amounts  otherwise 
authorized  by  this  title,  the  head  of  the  Fed- 
eral agency  shall  make  a  pajrment  to  or  for 
any  displaced  person  displaced  from  any 
dwelimg  not  eligible  to  receive  a  payment 
under  section  203  which  dwelling  was  actual- 
ly and  lawfully  occupied  by  such  displaced 
person  for  not  less  than  ninety  days  prior 
to  the  Initiation  of  negotiations  for  acquisi- 
tion of  such  dwelling.  Such  payment  shall  be 
either — 

(1)  the  amount  necessary  to  enable  such 
displaced  person  to  lease  or  rent  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  four  years,  a  decent,  safe,  and 
sanitary  dwelimg  of  standards  adequate  to 
accommodate  such  person  Ux  areas  not  gen- 
erally less  desirable  in  regard  to  public  util- 
ities and  public  and  commercial  facilities, 
and  reasonably  accessible  to  his  place  of  em- 
ployment, but  not  to  exceed  (4,000,  or 

(2)  the  amount  necessary  to  enable  such 
person  to  make  a  downpayment  (Includmg 
mcidental  expenses  described  in  section  203 
(a)  (1)  (C)  on  the  purchase  of  a  decent,  safe, 
and  sanitary  dwelimg  of  standards  adequate 
to  accommodate  such  person  in  areas  not 
generally  less  desirable  m  regard  to  public 
utilities  and  public  and  commercial  facili- 
ties, but  not  to  exceed  $4,000.  except  that  if 
such  amoimt  exceeds  $2,000.  such  person 
must  equally  match  any  such  amount  m  ex- 
cess of  $2,000,  In  making  the  downpayment. 

RELOCATION  ASSISTANCE  AOVISOBT  SERVICSS 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Whenever  the  acquisition  of 
real  property  for  a  program  or  project  under- 
taken by  a  Federal  agency  in  any  State  will 
result  In  the  displacement  of  any  person  on 
or  after  the  effective  date  of  this  section,  the 
head  of  such  agency  shall  provide  a  reloca- 
tion assistance  advisory  program  for  dis- 
placed persons  which  shall  offer  the  services 
described  In  subsection  (c)  of  this  section.  If 
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such  agency  head  determmes  that  any  per- 
son occupying  property  immediately  adjacent 
to  the  real  property  acquired  Is  caused  eub- 
stantlal  economic  mjury  because  of  the  ac- 
quisition, he  may  offer  such  person  reloca- 
tion advisory  services  under  such  program. 

(b)  Federal  agencies  administering  pro- 
grams which  may  be  of  assistance  to  dis- 
placed persons  covered  by  this  Act  shall 
cooperate  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible 
with  the  Federal  or  State  agency  causing  the 
displacement  to  assure  that  such  displaced 
persons  receive  the  maximum  assistance 
available  to  them. 

(c)  Each  relocation  assistance  advisory 
program  required  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  shall  Include  such  measures,  facili- 
ties, or  services  as  may  be  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate m  order  to — 

(1)  determine  the  need.  If  any,  of  displaced 
persons,  for  relocation  assistance; 

(2)  provide  current  and  contlnutag  in- 
formation on  the  availability,  prices,  and 
rentals,  of  comparable  decent,  safe,  and  sani- 
tary sales  and  rental  houstog,  and  of  com- 
parable commercial  properties  and  locations 
for  displaced  businesses; 

(3)  assure  that,  within  a  reasonable  period 
of  time,  prior  to  displacement  there  will  be 
available  in  areas  not  generally  less  desirable 
In  regard  to  public  utilities  and  public  and 
conunerclal  faculties  and  at  rents  or  prices 
within  the  financial  means  of  the  families 
and  mdlvlduals  displaced,  decent,  safe,  and 
sanitary  dwellings,  as  defined  by  such  Fed- 
eral agency  head,  equal  In  number  to  the 
number  of  and  avaUable  to  such  displaced 
persons  who  require  such  dwellings  and  rea- 
sonably accessible  to  their  places  of  employ- 
ment, except  that  the  head  of  that  Federal 
agency  may  prescribe  by  regulation  situa- 
tions when  such  assursmces  may  be  waived; 

(4)  assist  a  displaced  person  displaced  from 
his  business  or  farm  operation  In  obtaming 
and  becoming  established  m  a  suitable  re- 
placement location; 

(6)  supply  Information  concerning  Federal 
and  State  housing  programs,  disaster  loan 
programs,  and  other  Federal  or  State  pro- 
grams offermg  assistance  to  displaced  per- 
sons; and 

(6)  provide  other  advisory  services  to  dis- 
placed persons  In  order  to  minimize  hard- 
ships to  such  persons  m  adjusting  to  reloca- 
tion. 

(d)  The  heads  of  Federal  agencies  shall 
coordmate  relocation  activities  with  project 
work,  and  other  planned  or  proposed  govern- 
mental actions  In  the  community  or  nearby 
areas  which  may  affect  the  carry  mg  out  of 
relocation   assistance  programs. 

HOUSING  REPLACEMENT   BY   FEDERAL   AGENCY   AS 
LAST  RESORT 

Sec.  206.  (a)  If  a  Federal  project  cannot 
proceed  to  actual  construction  because  com- 
parable replacement  sale  or  rental  housmg 
Is  not  available,  and  the  head  of  the  Fed- 
eral agency  determmes  that  such  housing 
cannot  otherwise  be  made  available  he  may 
take  such  action  as  Is  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  provide  such  housmg  by  use  of 
fimds  authorized  for  such  project. 

(b)  No  person  shall  be  required  to  move 
from  his  dwelling  on  or  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  title,  on  account  of  any  Federal 
project,  unless  the  Federal  agency  head  is 
satisfied  that  replacement  housmg,  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  206(c)(3),  is  avail- 
able to  such  person. 

STATE  REQUIRED  TO  FURNISH  BXAL  PROnRTT 
INCIDENT  TO  FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE  (LOCAL  CO- 
OPERATION) 

Sec,  207.  Whenever  real  property  Is  ac- 
qvdred  by  a  State  agency  and  furnished  as  a 
required  contribution  Incident  to  a  Federal 
program  or  project,  the  Federal  agency  hav- 
ing authority  over  the  program  or  project  may 
not  accept  such  property  unless  such  State 
agency  has  made  all  payments  and  provided 
aU  assistance  and  assurances,  as  are  required 
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of  a  State  agency  by  sections  210  and  306  of 
this  Act.  Such  State  agency  shaU  pay  the 
cost  of  such  requirements  In  the  same  man- 
ner and  to  the  same  extent  as  the  real  prop- 
erty acquired  for  such  project,  except  that 
In  the  case  of  any  real  property  acqvtlsltion 
or  dlq>lacement  occurring  prior  to  Jtily  1, 
1972,  such  Federal  agency  shaU  pay  100  per 
centum  of  the  first  $36,000  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
viding nicb  payments  and  assistance. 

STATE  ACTING  AS  AGENT  FOR  FEDERAL  PROGRAM 

Sec.  208.  Wlienever  real  property  Is  ac- 
quired by  a  State  agency  at  the  request  of  a 
Federal  agency  for  a  Federal  program  or 
project,  such  acquisition  shall,  for  the  piK- 
poses  of  this  Act,  be  deemed  an  acquisition 
by  the  Federal  agency  having  authority  over 
such  program  or  project. 

PUBLIC  WORKS  PROGRAMS  AND  PROJECTS  OF  THE 
GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
AND  THE  WASHINCTON  METROPOLITAN  AREA 
TRANSIT    AUTHORITT 

Sec.  209.  Whenever  real  property  Is  ac- 
quired by  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
Area  Transit  Authority  for  a  program  or  proj- 
ect which  is  not  subject  to  sections  210  and 
ail  of  this  title,  and  such  acquisitions  wUl 
result  In  the  displacement  of  any  person  on 
or  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  the 
Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit 
Authority,  as  the  case  may  be,  sbaU  make 
all  relocation  paymenta  and  provide  aU  as- 
sistance required  of  a  Federal  agency  by  this 
Act.  Whenever  real  property  is  acquired  for 
such  a  program  or  project  on  or  after  such 
effective  date,  such  Commissioner  or  Author- 
ity, as  the  case  may  be.  shall  make  all  pay- 
ments and  meet  all  requirements  prescribed 
for  a  Federal  agency  by  title  in  of  this  Act. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  RELOCATION  PAYMENTS  AND 
ASSISTANCE  OF  FEDERALLY  ASSISTED  PRXCRAM; 
ASSURANCES    OF    AVAILABILITY    OF    HOUSING 

Sec.  210.  Notwithstanding  any  other  law, 
the  head  of  a  Federal  agency  shaU  not  ap- 
prove any  grant  to,  or  contract  or  agreement 
with,  a  Stata  agency,  under  which  Federal 
financial  assistance  wUl  be  avaUable  to  pay 
all  or  part  of  the  cost  of  any  program  or  proj- 
ect which  wUl  resxUt  m  the  displacement  of 
any  person  on  or  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  title,  unless  he  receives  satisfactory 
assurances  from  such  State  agency  that — 

(1)  fair  and  reasonable  relocation  pay- 
menta and  assistance  shaU  be  provided  to  or 
for  dl^laced  persons,  as  are  required  to  be 
provided  by  a  Federal  agency  under  sections 
202,  203,  and  204  of  this  title; 

(2)  relocation  assistance  programs  offering 
the  services  described  In  section  206  shall 
be  provided  to  such  displaced  persons; 

(3)  wlthm  a  reasonable  period  of  time 
prior  to  displacement,  decent,  safe,  and  san- 
itary replacement  dwellings  wUl  be  avaUable 
to  displaced  persons  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 205(c)  (3). 

FEDERAL    SHARE    OF    COSTS 

Sec.  211.  (a)  The  cost  to  a  State  agency  of 
providing  payments  and  assistance  pursuant 
to  sections  206,  210,  216,  and  305.  shall  be 
Included  as  part  of  the  cost  al  a  program  or 
project  for  which  Federal  financial  assistance 
is  available  to  such  State  agency,  and  such 
State  agency  shall  be  eUglble  for  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  with  re^>ect  to  such  pay- 
menta and  assistance  in  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  other  program  or 
project  oosta,  except  that,  notwithstanding 
any  other  law  In  the  case  where  the  Federal 
financial  assistance  Is  by  grant  or  contribu- 
tion the  Federal  agency  shall  pay  the  full 
amount  of  the  first  $25,000  of  the  cost  to  a 
State  agency  of  providing  paymenta  and  as- 
sistance for  a  displaced  person  under  sections 
aOO,  210,  216,  and  306,  on  account  of  any  ac- 
quisition or  displacement  occurring  prior  to 
July  1,  1972,  and  In  any  case  where  such  Fed- 
nti.  flnaTKHai  asslstanoe  is  by  loan,  the  Fed- 
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«na  agency  ahtdl  loan  such  State  agency  phe 
full  amount  ct  tbe  Ont  $35,000  of  such  cost. 

(b)  No  payment  or  asslatance  under  obc- 
tlon  210  or  305  sh&U  be  required  or  Inclined 
as  a  program  or  project  coet  under  this  i  ec- 
tlon,  if  the  displaced  person  receives  a  i  ay- 
ment  required  by  the  State  law  of  emit  snt 
domain  which  is  determined  by  such  Fed  tral 
agency  bead  to  have  substantially  the  si  me 
purpose  and  efTect  as  such  payment  ui  der 
this  section,  and  to  be  part  of  the  coet  of  the 
program  or  project  for  which  Federal  flu  un- 
cial assistance  Is  available. 

(c)  Any  grant  to,  or  contract  or  ag  ee- 
ment  with,  a  State  agency  executed  be  ore 
the  effective  date  of  this  title,  under  wl  Ich 
Federal  financial  assistance  is  avallabU  to 
pay  all  or  part  of  the  cost  of  any  prograi  t  or 
project  which  wlU  result  In  the  dlsplaoen  ent 
of  any  person  on  or  after  the  effective  dat  s  of 
this  Act,  shall  be  amended  to  Include  the 
cost  of  providing  payments  and  services  un- 
der sections  210  and  306.  If  the  head  i  f  a 
Federal  agency  determines  that  It  Is  ne  lee- 
sary  for  the  expeditious  completion  or  a 
program  or  project  he  may  advance  to  the 
State  agency  the  Federal  share  of  the  ost 
of  any  payments  or  assistance  by  such  S  ate 
agency  pursuant  to  sections  200,  210.  115, 
and  306. 

ADKimSTRATION RELOCATION      ASSISTANCE      IN 

PKOORAMB  RECCrvINO    FEOEBAL  RNANCIAI.   AS- 
nSTAIfCK 

Sec.  212.  In  order  to  prevent  unnecest  ixy 
expenses  and  duplications  of  functions,  i  nd 
to  promote  uniform  and  effective  admliis- 
tratlon  of  relocation  assistance  programs  For 
displaced  persons  under  sections  206,  :  10, 
and  216  of  this  title,  a  State  agency  may  m- 
ter  Into  contracts  with  any  individual,  fl  m, 
association,  or  corporation  for  services  In 
connection  with  such  programs,  or  e  lay 
carry  out  Its  functions  under  this  t  tie 
through  any  Federal  or  State  govemmei  tal 
agency  or  instrumentality  having  an  est  ib- 
llahed  organization  for  conducting  relc  ca- 
tion assistance  programs.  Such  State  age  icy 
shall.  In  carrying  out  the  relocation  ass  st- 
ance activities  described  In  section  :  06. 
whenever  practicable,  utilize  the  servlcet  of 
State  or  local  housing  agencies,  or  ot  ter 
agencies  having  experience  In  the  admit  Is- 
tratlon  or  conduct  of  similar  housing  aasi  tt- 
ance  activities. 

regulations  AND  PROCEDURES 

Sec.  213.  (a)  In  order  to  promote  unlfo -m 
and  effective  administration  of  relocation  as- 
sistance and  land  acquisition  of  State  or  lo  :al 
housmg  agencies,  or  other  agencies  having 
programs  or  projects  by  Federal  agencies  or 
programs  or  projects  by  State  agencies  -e- 
celvlng  Federal  financial  assistance,  the  hei  Os 
of  Federal  agencies  shall  consult  togetl  ler 
on  the  establishment  of  regulations  and  p  o- 
cedures  for  tbe  Implementation  of  such  p  o- 
grams. 

(b)  The  hetul  of  each  Federal  agency  la  lu- 
thorlzed  to  establish  such  regulations  a  ad 
procedures  as  he  may  determine  to  be  ni  «• 
essary  to  assure — 

(1)  that  the  payments  and  assistance  i  u- 
thorlzed  by  this  Act  shall  be  admlnlsteied 
in  a  manner  which  Is  fair  and  reasonable,  a  id 
as  uniform  as  practicable: 

(2)  that  a  displaced  person  who  males 
proper  application  for  a  pasrment  authoiiz  »d 
for  such  person  by  this  title  shall  be  pi  id 
promptly  after  a  move  or.  In  hardship  caa  ss, 
be  paid  In  advance:  and 

(3)  that  any  person  aggrieved  by  a  det<i'- 
mlnatlon  as  to  eligibility  for  a  payment  a  ii- 
thorlzed  by  this  Act,  or  the  amount  of  a 
payment,  may  have  his  application  review  »d 
by  the  head  of  the  Federal  agency  having  a  i- 
thorlty  over  the  applicable  program  or  pn  J- 
ect,  or  In  the  case  of  a  program  or  projc  ct 
receiving  Federal  financial  asslatance,  by  t  le 
head  of  the  State  agency. 

(c)  Tbe  head  of  each  Federal  agency  mty 
prescribe  such  other  regulations  and  pro<  e- 
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dures,  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  thif 
Act,  as  he  deems  necessary  or  appropriate 
to  carry  out  this  Act. 

annual  ikpokt 
Sec.  214.  The  head  of  each  Federal  agency 
shall  prepare  and  submit  an  annual  report 
to  the  President  on  the  activities  of  such 
agency  with  respect  to  the  programs  and 
policies  established  or  authorized  by  this 
Act,  and  the  President  shall  submit  such  re- 
ports to  the  Congress  not  later  than  January 
15  of  each  year,  beginning  January  15, 
1972,  and  ending  January  16,  1975,  together 
with  his  comments  or  recommendations. 
Such  reports  shall  give  special  attention  to: 
( 1 )  the  effectiveness  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  assuring  the  availability  of  comparable 
replacement  bousing,  which  Is  decent,  safe, 
and  sanitary,  for  displaced  homeowners  and 
tenants;  (2)  actions  taken  by  the  agency  to 
achieve  the  objectives  of  the  policies  of  Con- 
gress, declared  in  this  Act,  to  provide  uni- 
form and  equal  treatment,  to  the  greatest 
extent  practicable,  for  all  persons  displaced 
by.  or  having  real  property  taken  for.  Fed- 
eral or  federally  assisted  programs:  (3)  the 
views  of  the  Federal  agency  bead  on  the  prog, 
ress  made  to  achieve  such  objectives  In  the 
various  programs  conducted  or  administered 
by  such  agency,  and  among  the  Federal  agen- 
cies; (4)  any  mdicated  effects  of  such  pro- 
grams and  policies  on  the  public;  and  (5)  any 
recommendations  he  may  have  for  further 
improvements  in  relocation  assistance  and 
land  acquisition  programs,  policies,  and  Im- 
plementing laws  and  regulations. 

PLANNING  AND  OTHER  PRELIMINARY  EXPENSES 
FOR  ADDITIONAL  HOUSING 

Sec  215.  In  order  to  encourage  and  facili- 
tate the  construction  or  rehabilitation  of 
housing  to  meet  the  needs  of  displaced  per- 
sons who  are  displaced  from  dwellings  be- 
cause of  any  Federal  or  Federal  financially 
assisted  project,  the  head  of  the  Federal 
agency  administering  such  project  Is  author- 
ized to  make  loans  as  a  part  of  the  cost 
of  any  such  project,  or  to  approve  loans  as 
a  part  of  the  cost  of  any  such  project  receiv- 
ing Federal  financial  assistance,  to  nonprofit 
limited  dividend,  or  cooperative  organizations 
or  to  public  bodies,  for  necessary  and  reason- 
able expenses,  prior  to  construction,  for  plan- 
ning and  obtaining  federally  Insured  mort- 
gage financing  for  the  rehabilitation  or  con- 
struction of  housing  for  such  displaced  per- 
sons. Notwithstanding  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, or  any  other  law,  such  loans  shall  be 
available  for  not  to  exceed  80  per  centum  of 
the  reasonable  costs  expected  to  be  Incurred 
in  planning,  and  In  obtaining  financing  for, 
such  housing,  prior  to  the  availability  of  such 
financing,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  pre- 
liminary surveys  and  analyses  of  market 
needs,  preliminary  site  engineering,  prelim- 
inary architectural  fees,  site  acquisition,  ap- 
plication and  mortgage  commitment  fees,  and 
construction  loan  fees  and  discounts.  Loans 
to  an  organization  established  for  profit  shall 
bear  Intere.-.t  at  a  market  rate  established  by 
the  head  of  such  Federal  agency.  All  other 
loans  shall  be  without  Interest.  Such  Federal 
agency  bead  shall  require  repayment  of  loans 
made  under  this  section,  under  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  require,  upon  com- 
pletion of  the  project  or  sooner,  and  except 
in  the  case  of  a  loan  to  an  organization 
established  for  profit,  may  cancel  any  part 
or  all  of  a  loan  if  he  determines  that  a 
permanent  loan  to  finance  the  rehablllUtlon 
or  the  construction  of  such  housing  cannot 
be  obtained  In  an  amount  adequate  for  re- 
payment of  such  loan.  Upon  repayment  of 
any  such  loan,  the  Federal  share  of  the  sum 
repaid  shall  be  credited  to  the  account  from 
which  such  loan  was  made,  unless  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  determines  that  such 
account  is  no  longer  In  existence.  In  which 
case  such  svan  shall  be  returned  to  the  Treas- 
ury and  credited  to  miscellaneous  receipts. 
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PATMUCrS  NOT  TO  BE  CONaXDERED  AS  INCOICE 

Sec.  216.  No  payment  received  under  this 
title  shall  be  considered  as  Income  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954;  or  for  the  purposes  of  determining  the 
ellglblUty  or  the  extent  of  eUgibiUty  of  any 
person  for  assistance  under  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  or  any  other  Federal  law. 

DiaPLACnCENT  BT  CODE  KNrORCXMKNT,  BXHABIL- 
ITATION,  AND  DElfOLmON  PROORAMB  RBCKIV- 
INC   FEDERAL  ASSISTANCS 

Sec.  217.  A  person  who  moves  or  discon- 
tinues his  business,  or  moves  other  personal 
property,  or  moves  from  his  dwelling  on  or 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  as  a  direct 
result  of  any  project  or  program  n^lch 
receives  Federal  financial  assistance  under 
title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  as  amend- 
ed, or  as  a  result  of  carrying  out  a  compre- 
hensive city  demonstration  program  under 
title  I  of  the  Demonstration  Cities  and 
MetropoUUn  Development  Act  of  1966  shall, 
for  the  purposes  of  this  title,  be  deemed  to 
have  been  displaced  as  the  result  of  the  ac- 
quisition of  real  property. 

TmANSFERB   OF   SURPLUS    PROPERTT 

Sk.  218.  The  Administrator  of  Oeneiml 
Services  la  authorized  to  transfer  to  a  State 
agency  for  the  purpose  of  providing  replace- 
ment housing  required  by  this  title,  any  real 
property  surplus  to  the  needs  of  the  United 
States  within  the  meaning  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended.  Such  transfer  shaU  be 
subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Administrator  determines  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  the  United  States  and 
may  be  made  without  monetary  considera- 
tion, except  that  such  State  agency  shall  pay 
to  the  United  States  all  amounts  received 
by  such  agency  from  any  sale,  lease,  or  other 
disposition  of  such  property  for  such 
housing. 

DISPLACEMENT    BT    A    SPECIFIC    PROGRAM 

Sxc.  219.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  title,  a  person — 

(1)  who  moves  or  discontinues  his  busi- 
ness, moves  other  personal  property,  or 
moves  from  his  dwelling  on  or  after  Janu- 
ary 1,  1969.  and  before  the  90th  day  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  as  the 
result  of  the  contemplated  demolition  of 
structures  or  the  construction  of  Improve- 
ments on  real  property  acquired.  In  whole  or 
In  part,  by  a  Federal  agency  within  the  area 
In  New  York,  New  York,  bounded  by  Lexing- 
ton and  Third  Avenues  and  Slst  and  32d 
Streets;  and 

(2)  who  has  lived  on,  or  conducted  a  busi- 
ness on,  such  real  property  for  at  least  one 
year  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act; 

may  be  considered  a  displaced  person  for 
purposes  of  sections  202  (a)  and  (b),  204, 
and  205  of  this  title,  by  tbe  head  ctf  the 
agency  acquiring  the  real  property  If — 

(A)  the  head  of  tbe  agency  determines 
that  such  person  has  suffered  undue  haid- 
ahlp  as  the  result  of  dl^lacement  from  the 
real  property:  and 

(B)  the  Federal  Government  acquired  and 
htid  such  property  for  at  least  five  years 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

REPEALS 

Sec.  220.  (a)  The  following  laws  and  parts 
of  laws  are  hereby  repealed : 

(1)  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize 
tbe  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  reimburse 
owners  of  lands  required  for  development 
under  his  jurisdiction  for  their  moving  ex- 
penses, and  for  other  purposes,"  approved 
May  29,  1958   (43  U.S.C.  1331-1234). 

(3)  Paragraph  14  of  section  303(b)  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958 
(43  U.S.C.  3473). 

(3)  Section  3680  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code. 
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(4)  Sactloa  7(b)  of  the  Urban  Mass  Traos- 
portattoD  Act  of  1965  (49  U.S.C.  160«(b)). 

(6)  Section  114  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949 
(43n.S.O.  1466). 

(8)  Paragraphs  (7)(b)(ill)  and  (8)  of 
section  15  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act 
of  1937  (42  VS.O.  1416,  1415(8)),  except  the 
first  sentence  of  p«ragn4>h  (8) . 

(7)  Section  3  of  tbe  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  authorize  the  CotnmiHionen  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  pay  relocation  costs 
made  necessary  by  actions  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  October  6.  1964  (78  Stat. 
1004;  PubUc  Law  88-839;  D.C.  Code  5-729). 

(8)  Section  404  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  at  1965  (43  U.S.C.  3074) . 

(9)  Sections  107  (b)  and  (c)  of  the  Dem- 
onstraUon  ClUes  and  Metropolitan  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1966  (43  UJ3.C.  3307). 

(10)  Chi4>er  5  of  tlUe  28,  United  States 
Code. 

(11)  Sections  33  and  33  at  the  Fedenu- 
Ald  Highway  Act  ot  1968  (Public  I*w  90- 
495). 

(b)  Any  rights  or  liabilities  now  existing 
under  prior  Acts  or  p<»iions  tliereof  shall 
not  be  affected  by  the  repeal  of  such  i^or 
Acts  or  portions  thereof  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section. 

arFscuva  datx 

Sec.  231.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
sections (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section,  this 
Act  and  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  its  enact- 
ment. 

(b)  UntU  July  1,  1973,  sections  310  and 
306  stiall  be  applicable  to  a  State  only  to  the 
extent  that  such  State  Is  able  under  Its 
laws  to  comply  with  such  sections.  After 
JiUy  1.  1973,  such  sections  shall  be  com- 
pletely appUeable  to  aU  SUtes. 

(c)  The  repeaU  made  by  paragraphs  (4), 
(6).  (6),  (8).  (9).  (10),  (11),  and  (13)  of 
section  220(a)  of  this  title  and  section  306 
of  tlUe  m  shall  not  apply  to  any  at«te  so 
long  as  sections  210  and  306  are  not  applica- 
ble In  such  State. 

TTTIiK  m— UNIFORM  REAL  PROPERTY 

ACQUISITION  POLICY 

UNIFOaK    POUCT    ON    BZAL    PSOPEBTT 

ACQUISITION  FKACnCES 

Sxc.  301.  In  order  to  encourage  and  ex- 
pedite the  acquisition  of  real  property  by 
agreements  with  owners,  to  avoid  litigation 
and  relieve  congestion  In  the  courts,  to  assure 
consistent  treatment  for  owners  In  the  many 
Federal  programs,  and  to  promote  public 
confidence  In  Federal  land  acquisition  prac- 
tices, heads  of  Federal  agencies  shall,  to  the 
greatest  extent  practicable,  be  guided  by 
tbe  f (blowing  policies: 

(1)  The  bead  of  a  Federal  agency  shall 
make  every  resaonable  effort  to  acquire  ex- 
peditiously real  property  by  negotiation. 

(2)  Real  property  shall  be  appradsed  be- 
fore the  Initiation  of  negotiations,  and  the 
owner  or  his  designated  representative  shall 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  accompany  the 
appraiser  during  his  inspection  of  the  prop- 
erty. 

(3)  Before  the  Initiation  of  negotiations 
for  real  property,  the  head  of  the  Fed««I 
agency  concerned  shall  establish  an  amount 
which  he  believes  to  be  Just  compensation 
therefor  and  shall  make  a  prompt  offer  to 
acquire  the  property  for  the  full  amount  so 
established.  In  no  event  shall  such  amoimt 
be  leas  than  the  agency's  approved  ^pralsal 
of  the  fair  market  value  of  such  property. 
Any  decrease  or  Increase  In  tbe  fair  maricet 
value  of  real  property  prior  to  the  date  of 
valuation  caused  by  the  public  improvement 
for  which  such  property  Is  acquired,  or  by  the 
likelihood  that  the  property  would  be  ac- 
quired for  such  Improvement,  other  than 
that  due  to  physical  deterioration  within  the 
reasonable  control  of  the  owner,  will  be  dls- 
ngvrded  In  determining  the  compensation 
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for  the  property.  The  head  of  tfae  Federal 
agency  concwned  shall  provide  tfae  owner 
of  real  property  to  be  acquired  with  a  written 
statement  of,  and  summary  of  the  basis  for, 
the  amount  he  establlAed  as  just  omn- 
pensation.  Where  appropriate  the  Just  com- 
pensation for  the  real  property  acquired  and 
for  dami^es  to  remaining  real  pr<^>erty  stiall 
be  separately  stated. 

(4)  No  owner  shall  be  required  to  sur- 
render poesession  of  real  property  before 
the  head  of  the  Federal  agency  concerned 
pays  the  agreed  purchase  price,  or  deposits 
with  the  court  in  accordance  with  section 
1  of  the  Act  of  February  26,  1931  (46  Stat. 
1421;  40  U.S.C.  258a) ,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
owner,  an  amount  not  less  than  the  agency's 
i4>proved  appraisal  of  the  fair  market  value 
of  such  property,  or  tbe  amount  of  the  award 
of  compensation  in  the  condemnation  pro- 
ceeding for  such  property. 

(5)  The  construction  or  development  of  a 
public  Improvement  shall  be  so  scheduled 
that,  to  the  greatest  extent  practicable,  no 
person  lawfully  occupying  real  property  shall 
be  required  to  move  from  a  dwelling  (assum- 
ing a  replacement  dwelling  as  required  by 
title  n  wUl  be  available),  or  to  move  his 
business  or  farm  operation,  without  at  least 
ninety  days'  written  notice  from  the  head  of 
the  Federal  agency  concerned,  of  the  date  by 
which  such  move  Is  required. 

(6)  If  the  head  of  a  Federal  agency  permits 
an  owner  or  tenant  to  occupy  the  real  prop- 
erty acquired  on  a  rental  basis  for  a  short 
term  or  for  a  period  subject  to  termination 
by  the  Oovemment  on  short  notice,  the 
amount  of  rent  required  shall  not  exceed  the 
fair  rental  value  of  the  property  to  a  abort- 
term  occupier. 

(7)  In  no  event  shall  the  head  of  a  Federal 
agency  either  advance  the  time  of  condemna- 
tion, or  defer  negotiations  or  condemnation 
and  the  deposit  of  funds  In  court  for  the  use 
of  the  owner,  or  take  any  other  action  coer- 
cive In  nature.  In  order  to  compel  an  agree- 
ment on  the  price  to  be  paid  for  tbe  property. 

(8)  If  any  Interest  In  real  property  is  to  be 
acquired  by  exercise  of  the  power  of  eminent 
domain,  the  bead  of  the  Federal  agency  con- 
cerned shall  Institute  formal  condemnation 
proceedings.  No  Federal  agency  head  shall 
Intentionally  make  It  necessary  for  an  owner 
to  Institute  legal  proceedings  to  prove  the 
fact  of  the  taking  of  his  real  property. 

(9)  If  the  acquisition  of  only  part  of  a 
property  would  leave  Its  owner  with  an  un- 
economic remnant,  tbe  head  of  tbe  Federal 
agency  concerned  shall  offer  to  acquire  the 
entire  property. 

BUILDBRS,  STRUCTURES,  AND  IMPROVXMZNTS 

Sbc.  302.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  If  the  head  of  Federal  agency 
acquires  any  Interest  In  real  property  In  any 
State,  he  shall  acquire  at  least  an  equal  In- 
terest in  all  buildings,  structures,  ot  other 
Improvements  located  upon  tbe  real  prop- 
erty so  acqiilred  and  which  he  requires  to  be 
removed  from  such  real  property  or  which  he 
determines  will  be  adversely  affected  by  the 
use  to  which  such  real  property  will  be  put. 

(b)  (1)  For  tbe  purpose  of  determining  the 
just  compensation  to  be  paid  for  any  build- 
ing, structure,  or  other  improvement  required 
to  be  acquired  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, such  building,  structure,  or  other  Im- 
provement shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  part  of 
tbe  real  property  to  be  acquired  notwith- 
standing the  right  or  obligation  of  a  tenant, 
as  against  the  owner  of  any  other  Interest  In 
the  real  property,  to  remove  such  building, 
structure,  or  improvement  at  the  expiration 
of  his  term,  and  the  fair  market  value  which 
such  building,  structure,  or  Improvement 
contributes  to  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
real  property  to  be  acquired,  or  the  fair  mar- 
ket value  of  such  building,  structure,  or  Im- 
provement for  removal  from  the  real  prop- 
erty, whichever  Is  the  greater,  shall  be  paid 
to  the  tenant  therefor. 
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(2)  Payment  under  this  subsection  shall 
not  result  in  duplication  of  any  payments 
otherwise  authorized  by  law.  No  such  pay- 
ment shall  be  made  unless  tbe  owner  of  the 
land  Involved  disclaims  all  Interest  In  the 
Improvements  of  the  tenant.  In  considera- 
tion for  any  such  payment,  the  tenant  shall 
assign,  transfer,  and  release  to  the  United 
States  all  his  right,  title,  and  Interest  In  and 
to  such  ln4>rovements.  Nothing  In  this  sub- 
section shall  be  construed  to  deprive  tbe 
tenant  of  any  rights  to  reject  payment  under 
this  subsection  and  to  obtain  payment  for 
such  property  Interests  In  accordance  with 
applicable  law,  other  than  this  subsection. 

EXPENSES    INCIDENTAL    TO    TRANSFER    OF    TITLK 
TO      UNITED     STATES 

Sec.  303.  The  head  of  a  Federal  agency,  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  the  date  of  payment 
of  the  purohase  price  or  the  date  of  deposit 
In  court  of  funds  to  satisfy  the  award  of 
compensation  In  a  condemnation  proceeding 
to  acquire  real  prc^>erty,  whichever  la  the 
earlier,  shall  reimburse  tbe  owner,  to  the 
extent  the  bead  of  such  agency  deems  fair 
and  reasonable,  for  expenses  be  necessarily 
Incurred  for — 

(1)  recording  fees,  transfer  taxes.  Mid 
similar  expenses  Incidental  to  conveying  such 
real  property  to  the  United  States; 

(2)  penalty  costs  for  prepayment  of  any 
preexisting  recorded  mortgage  entered  into 
in  good  faith  encumbering  such  real  prop- 
erty; and 

(3)  the  pro  rata  portion  of  real  property 
taxes  paid  which  are  allocable  to  a  period 
subsequent  to  the  date  of  vesting  title  In  the 
United  States,  or  tbe  effective  date  of  posses- 
sion of  such  real  property  by  the  United 
States,  whichever  is  the  earlier. 

LITIGATION     EXPENSES 

Sec.  304.  (a)  The  Federal  court  having  ju- 
risdiction of  a  proceeding  instituted  by  a 
Federal  agency  to  acquire  real  proi>erty  by 
condemnation  shall  award  tbe  owner  of  any 
right,  or  title  to,  or  Interest  In,  such  real 
property  sums  as  will  In  the  opinion  of  the 
court  reimburse  such  owner  for  his  reason- 
able costs,  disbursements,  and  expenses,  in- 
cluding reasonable  attorney,  appraisal,  and 
engineering  fees,  actually  mcurred  because 
of  the  condemnation  proceedings.  If — 

(1)  the  final  judgment  is  that  the  Federal 
agency  cannot  acquire  the  real  property  by 
condemnation;  or 

(2)  the  proceeding  Is  abandoned  by  tbe 
United  States. 

(b)  Any  award  made  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  paid  by  the 
head  of  the  Federal  agency  for  whose  benefit 
the  condemnation  proceedlnggs  was  Insti- 
tuted. 

(c)  The  court  rendering  a  judgment  for 
the  plaintiff  In  a  proceeding  brought  under 
section  1346(a)  (2)  or  1491  of  tlUe  28,  United 
States  Code,  awarding  compensation  for  tbe 
taking  of  property  by  a  Federal  agency,  or 
the  Attorney  General  effecting  a  settlement 
of  any  such  proceeding,  shall  detMmlne  and 
award  at  allow  to  such  plaintiff,  as  a  part  of 
such  Judgment  or  settlement,  such  sum  as 
will  In  the  opinion  of  the  court  or  the  At- 
torney General  reimburse  such  plaintiff  for 
his  reasonable  costs,  disbursements,  and  ex- 
penses. Including  reasonable  attorney,  ap- 
praisal, and  engineering  fees,  aotuaUy  In- 
curred because  of  such  proceeding. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  UNIFORM  LAND  ACQUXSITION 
POLICIES;  PATMENTS  OP  EXPENSES  INCmCNTAL 
TO  TRANSFER  OF  REAL  PROPERTT  TO  STATE; 
PAYMENT  OF  LITICATION  EXPENSES  IN  CERTAIN 


Sec.  306.  Notwithstanding  any  other  law, 
the  head  of  a  Federal  agency  shall  not  ap- 
prove any  program  or  project  or  any  grant  to, 
or  contract  or  agreement  with,  a  State  agency 
under  which  Federal  financial  assistance  will 
be  available  to  pay  all  or  part  of  the  cost  of 
any  program  or  project  which  will  result  In 
the  acquisition  of  real  property  on  and  after 
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tbe  effective  date  of  this  title,  unless  :  le  re- 
ceives satisfactory  assurances  from  such 
State  agency  that — 

( 1 )  In  acquiring  real  property  It  ^  HI  be 
guided,  to  the  greatest  extent  praci  Icable 
under  State  law,  by  the  land  acqulsltlo  i  pol- 
icies In  section  301  and  the  provlslcns  of 
section  302.  and 

(2)  property  owners  will  be  paid  or  reim- 
bursed for  necessary  expenses  as  sp  >clfled 
In  sections  303  and  304. 

REPEALS 

Sec.  306.  Sections  401.  402.  and  403  bf  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  o  I  1965 
(42  U.S.C.  3071-3073).  section  36(a)  it  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1968  (23  U.B.C. 
141 )  and  section  301  of  the  Land  Acqui  sltlon 
Policy  Act  of  1960  (33  U.S.C.  596)  are  1  ereby 
repealed.  Any  rights  or  liabilities  now  exist- 
ing under  prior  Acts  or  portions  thereo:  shall 
not  be  affected  by  the  repeal  of  such  prior 
Act  or  portions  thereof  under  this  sect  on 

Approved  January  2,  1971. 
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SEWAGE  POLLUTES  AREA 
WATER 


and 


WILL 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OP  REPRESENTA'  IVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  25.  1972 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wh«  Q  the 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Amen  Iment 
reached  the  floor  recently.  I  propo  led  an 
amendment  that  would  have  treat  id  the 
pollution  of  groimdwaters  the  sa  ne  as 
the  pollution  of  navigable  water.  Be- 
cause the  oil  industry,  and  othei  s  op- 
posed this  amendment — which  nrould 
have  protected  valuable  drinkini  wa- 
ters— it  was  defeated  on  the  floor  >f  the 
House. 

On  Tuesday,  April  18,  the  Jarjesville 
Gazette,  one  of  the  excellent  dailylnews- 
papers  in  my  district,  ran  an  arti(  le  en- 
titled "Sewage  PoUutes  Area  WeU 
Water."  Those  of  my  colleague  con- 
cerned -vith  the  vital  problem  of  g  ound- 
water  pollution  will  be  interested  n  this 
well-written  and  informative  artic  le. 

The  article  follows: 

SXWACE  POLLXTTES  AkEA  WELL  WAT  IB 

(By  Dean  Showers) 

A  preliminary  draft  on  pollution  In  the 
Rock  Valley  Region  says  the  entire  r  tach  of 
the  Rock  River  Valley  from  Lake  Kt  sbkon- 
ong  to  JanesvlUe  suffers  well  water  p<  llutlon 
due  to  Inadequate  septic  tanks. 

The  report  also  says  80  per  cent  lof  the 
wells  m  western  Belolt  Township  are  p  >Iluted 
by  septic  tanks  due  to  tight  soils,  am  M  lots 
or  direct  septic  tank  seepage  Into  bedr  ick. 

The  preliminary  report  takes  a  o  impre- 
henslve  Inventory  of  pollution  sources  In  the 
three-county  region,  comprised  of  Rock 
County  In  Wisconsin  and  Boone  and  ^inne- 
bago  counties  In  Illinois. 

The   report   was   prepared   by   the   Rock 
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Valley  Metropolitan  CouncU  and  during  this 
Earth  Week,  the  report  is  in  the  hands  of 
local  officials  for  comment  before  a  final  draft 
Is  prepared  for  the  federal  government. 

The  report  says  all  of  the  region's  Indus- 
tries but  the  Chrysler  Corporation  plant  in 
Belvldere  are  connected  to  municipal  sewer- 
age systems,  and  it  says  these  Industries  pro- 
duce a  waste  water  flow  of  25  million  gallons 
per  day. 

It  says  this  produces  a  pollution  load  equal 
to  the  wastes  of  600.000  persons,  but  It  also 
says  85  percent  of  this  waster  load  is  handled 
by  sewerage  systems.  The  rest  flows  into  area 
surface  waters. 

TRXSICAL    POLLirnON 

Thermal  pollution  Is  contributed,  says  the 
report,  mainly  by  the  region's  electric  gener- 
ating stations  which  have  a  total  generating 
capacity  of  608,000  kilowatts,  requiring  cool- 
ing water  at  the  rate  of  700  cubic  feet  per 
second. 

"These  plants  are  the  major  sources  of 
thermal  poUutlon  to  the  Rock  River  In  the 
region,  with  minor  contributions  from  other 
Industrial  and  air  conditioning  systems,"  the 
report  says. 

Describing  pollution  from  septic  tanks, 
the  report  says  20  per  cent  of  the  region's 
population  use  septic  systems  Instead  of  pub- 
lic sewerage. 

How  do  these  septic  systems  pollute  the 
region's  waters? 

A  septic  tank  is  a  kind  of  holding  tank, 
which  holds  household  sewage  while  biologi- 
cal degradation  of  the  solids  takes  place. 

The  effluent  from  a  septic  tank  then  drains 
into  a  leaching  fleld  where  the  soil  filters  the 
effluent,  completing  the  treatment  process. 

However,  if  the  soil  Is  not  sufflclently 
permeable,  or  If  the  water  table  is  high,  the 
tank  will  overfiow,  or  partially  treated  sewage 
will  seep  through  the  soils  Into  the  water 
table. 

If  there  Is  only  a  little  soil  between  the 
tank  and  bedrock  below,  a  septic  tank  can 
cause  severe  ground  water  pollution,  such  as 
In  western  Belolt  Township,  or  around  Lake 
Koshkonong. 

SEPTIC   TANK    RULES 

Septic  tank  use  is  regulated  in  Rock 
County  by  a  sanitary  code,  a  subdivision 
regulation  and  the  sboreland  zoning  ordi- 
nance. In  Boone  County,  such  regulations  are 
being  formulated  and  they  are  scheduled 
also  for  Winnebago  County,  according  to  the 
RVMC  report. 

The  report  also  lists  what  it  calls  the 
status  of  industrial  waste  discharges  which 
do  not  enter  municipal  sewerage  systems 
and  it  lists  what  It  calls  the  Improvement 
needs  of  each  Industrial  discharge. 

These  are  shown  below: 

Edgerton  Sand  and  Gravel  Co. — Suspended 
solids  in  wash  water  should  be  prevented 
from  entering  the  Rock  River. 

Oreen  Olant.  Belvldere — Spray  irrigation 
and  ridge  and  furrow  system  are  used  satis- 
factorily for  waste  water  disposal. 

Chrysler  Corporation — Industrial  treat- 
ment plus  aerated  lagoons  are  producing 
good  effluent  but  occasional  surges  of  high 
biochemical  oxygen  demand  cause  prob- 
lems. 

Midwest  Plating  Co.— Heavy  m«tal  wastes 
and  acids  are  hauled  out  of  the  region.  Tlie 
operation  needs  better  Inplant  control  of  its 
wastes. 

Armstrong  Chemical  Company — Only  part 
of  the  waste  water  from  this  plant  is  con- 
nected to  JanesvlUe  system.  All  of  the  waste 
water  should  be  discharged  to  tbe  municipal 
system,  or  properly  treated  prior  to  dis- 
charge. 

Wisconsin  Power  and  Llgbt-Rock  River 
Plant — Thermal  discharges. 

Wisconsin  Power  and  Light-Blackhawk 
Plant — Thermal  discharges. 

Palrbanks,  Morse  te  Oomptmy — Ocoasioiud 
oU  wastes  discharged  to  storm  drains.  Ac- 
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tlons  are  being  taken  to  correct  this  situa- 
tion. 

Belolt  Box  Board  Oo. — Some  waste  water 
with  high  suspended  solids  (fibrous  ma- 
terials) is  being  discharged  to  the  Rock  River. 
Actions  are  being  taken  to  control  these 
discharges. 

Sonooo  Products-Bockton — Th«  eflluent 
from  waste  p«4>er  processing  operation  la 
very  poor.  Modification  of  the  existing  sys- 
tem is  needed  since  the  Rockton  municipal 
plant  cannot  handle  this  waste  water. 

Warner  Electric  Oo. — OU  recovery  and 
domestic  waste  treatment  are  provided.  Bet- 
ter operation  is  needed. 

Murman  Co.,  Rockford — Aerated  and  an- 
aerobic lagoons  are  the  present  form  of  treat- 
ment. Effluent  is  of  very  poor  quality  re- 
quiring additional  treatment  faculties. 

Commonwealth  Edison — Sabrooke  Plant. 
Thermal  discharges. 

Dean  MUk-Capron — No  data. 

Eden  Fruit  Co. — Treatment  Is  by  aerated 
lagoon,  which  also  accepts  effluent  of  Poplar 
Grove's  Imhoff  Tank.  Effluent  Is  unsatisfac- 
tory with  high  BOD  and  suspended  solids. 

National  Foundries — Suspended  solids  are 
settled  and  effluent  is  periodically  discharged 
to  surface  waters.  Current  plans  are  to  pro- 
vide water  recycling  with  no  discharges. 


AcrnvrriES  on  ivy  league 

CAMPUSES 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF  nxiNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TiLesday,  April  25.  1972 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
parent  of  two  boys  now  at  Yale  and  with 
another  boy  to  enter  this  fall,  I  have 
been  able  to  keep  in  close  touch  with 
activities  on  Ivy  League  campuses.  I 
must  confess  that  it  becomes  more  than 
a  little  bit  annoying  to  observe  the  ad- 
ministrators of  some  of  these  colleges 
constantly  catering  to  the  whims  and 
fancies  of  a  small  but  vocal  minority  of 
students  on  the  Ivy  League  campuses. 

Two  examples  of  what  I  mean  can  be 
found  in  an  editorial  from  the  April  24, 
1972.  edition  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
which  refers  to  a  joint  statement  about 
current  developments  in  the  Vietnam 
war  signed  by  the  presidents  of  the  eight 
Ivy  League  schools  and  also  an  article 
from  the  May  5,  1972,  edition  of  the 
National  Review  Bulletin  discussing  the 
problems  of  portfolio  managers  for  these 
institutions. 

I  include  both  articles  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

"None  or  Us  Can  Speak" — ^Brr  .  .  . 

The  presidents  of  the  eight  Ivy  League 
universities  and  of  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  have  issued  a  joint  statement 
about  current  developments  in  the  war  in 
Viet  Nam.  They  know  their  own  motives 
better  than  we  do,  and  we  do  not  presume  to 
say  what  was  their  primary  reason  for  this 
flier  into  controversy.  Before  they  get  to  the 
presidential  suite,  university  administrators 
usually  have  acquired  habits  of  reticence 
on  controversial  topics  outside  the  wide 
scope  of  their  official  responslbUlty.  It  Is 
conceivable  that  the  nine  presidents  spoke 
as  they  did  more  to  placate  campus  char- 
acters intent  on  protesting  President  Nixon's 
policies  than  to  satisfy  any  inner  Imperative. 

If  the  presidents'  motive  was  an  expedient 
one,  the  results  of  their  action  are  likely  to 
be  disappointing.  Hotheads  wUling  to  dis- 
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rupt  university  schedules  are  looking  for 
occasions  to  make  trouble,  not  for  occasions 
to  calm  down  and  be  satisfied  with  their 
president's  politicking 

In  the  iMig  run  at  least,  for  the  nine  presi- 
dents to  issue  a  statement  of  any  kind  on 
the  war  Is  more  significant  than  what  this 
particular  statement  said.  The  conduct  of 
the  foreign  affairs  of  the  United  States  is  not 
vested  in  the  presidents  of  Ivy  League  or 
other  universities.  Nor  Is  the  role  of  pro- 
nouncing, on  behalf  of  their  vmiversltles,  on 
domestic  issues.  The  impropriety  of  the  re- 
cent presidential  statement  was  pcuiiiaUy 
conceded  by  its  opening  words:  "Altho  none 
of  us  can  speak  for  his  institution."  So  why 
speak  jointly  and  officially?  University  presi- 
dents do  better  to  express  their  personal 
views  with  disclaimers  stating  that  their 
jobs  are  mentioned,  if  at  all,  only  for  pur- 
poses of  identification. 

One  part  of  this  recent  Ivy  League  state- 
ment was  relevant  to  the  presidento'  duties— 
the  last  sentence,  which  read,  "We  do  not 
condone  coercive  action  by  individuals  or 
groups  seeking  to  Impose  their  particular 
convictions  or  concerns  on  others."  There  has 
been  too  much  coercive  action  on  United 
States  campuses,  condoned  to  too  great  an 
extent  by  university  administrators.  The 
public  can  welcome  that  last  sentence  even 
If  It  must  regret  the  preceding  sentences  as 
Impertinent,  and  thus  contrary  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  universities  Involved. 

Business 
Yale  University  Is  the  latest  of  a  series  of 
big  money  institutions  to  stake  out  high 
moral  ground  for  the  operation  of  its  $500- 
mlUlon  Investment  portfolio.  It  used  to  be 
that  portfolio  managers  had  to  grapple  with 
a  comparatively  simple  objective:  as  high  a 
return  as  possible  with  maximum  safety. 

A  simple  objective  that  Is  very  difficult  in 
execution,  and  now  made  more  difficult  by 
the  constraints  that  have  been  enunciated 
in  colleges  all  over  the  country.  Tale,  for  ex- 
ample, has  decided  that  Its  trustees  have  a 
"moral  minimum"  responsibility,  in  approv- 
ing investment  policy,  to  try  to  "prevent  or 
correct  social  Injury." 

It's  all  very  well  in  theory.  One  wonders, 
though,  how  "morality"  begins  to  Infiltrate 
Investment  policy.  A  succession  of  nicely- 
nloely  university  types  has  been  beating  the 
drum  on  the  issue  lately,  but  there  are  times 
when  poUtical  rather  than  moral  overtones 
seem  to  burst  through  the  percxisslon. 

When  they  talk  morality  and  Investments, 
the  theorists  are  making  a  political  pitch  to 
their  prime  constituents,  the  students.  Stu- 
dents, of  course,  see  nothing  morally  out- 
rageous in  the  fact  that  tuition  charges  alone 
don't  begin  to  cover  the  cost  of  educating 
them.  It  Is  a  kind  of  free-loading,  but  tant 
pis  for  those  old  crocks  who  loved  a  univer- 
sity enough  to  leave  it  some  money.  That 
money  picks  up  the  tab,  but  what  the  hell, 
it  probably  came  from  some  kind  of  rip-off: 
banking,  insurance,  or  just  plain  entrepre- 
neurial sweat. 

One  can  also  wonder  about  the  moraUty 
of  the  students — bookbumers  and  vandals — 
who  rampaged  through  the  Harvard  Center 
for  International  Affairs  the  other  day,  and 
why  investment  policies  have  to  be  tailored 
to  temper  the  prejudices  of  the  activists.  If 
you  dont  give  the  kid  what  he  wants,  hell  lie 
down  on  the  dining  room  fioor  and  kick  his 
heels.  Nobody  wants  that  kind  of  scene. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  the  students 
who  are  m^ing  the  most  noise  about  Invest- 
ment ptdicy  don't  know  what  they're  talking 
about.  A  couple  of  samples  cited  by  Burton 
O.  Malkiel  and  Richard  E.  Quandt  in  the 
Harvard  BuHness  Review  illustrate  that 
point. 

A  group  of  student  proposals  presented  to 
the  Harvard  administration,  for  example, 
recommended  that  the  university  "Invest 
In  companies  that  have  clearly  progressiTe 
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managements  and  soclaUy  useful  products 
or  services.  Examples  would  be  Xerox  .  .  ." 

"Conversely,"  Malkiel  and  Quandt  report- 
ed, "Princeton  University  was  requested  to 
sell  its  shares  in  companies  doing  business 
in  South  Africa  and  thus  aUegedly  support- 
ing apartheid  and  racism.  Included  in  the 
list  of  designated  companies  was  Xerox, 
which  does  business  in  South  Africa,  as  well 
as  in  most  other  parts  of  the  world." 

So,  what  is  a  portfolio  manager  to  do?  Is 
Xerox  a  "sociaUy  responsible"  corporation  in 
the  Harvard  mold,  or — as  seen  through  some 
Princeton   eyes — an  "immoral  Investment"? 

The  reduction  to  absurdity  goes  on.  If  you 
are  going  to  make  a  "moral" — really  a  politi- 
cal— ^judgment  that  dealing  with  South 
Africa  is  a  form  of  oppression,  where  does 
the  contamination  stop?  Every  electric  utU- 
Ity  buys  miles  and  mUes  of  wire  every  year. 
Suppose  some  of  the  copper  In  the  wire  was 
mined  In  South  Africa.  Does  that  mean  Long 
Island  Lighting  or  Philadelphia  Electric  has 
to  be  purged  from  the  portfolio? 

What  about  the  banks?  Many  own  Inter- 
national Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment bonds.  The  International  Bank, 
whose  main  job  Is  to  help  underdeveloped 
countries  reach  economic  takeoff — surely  a 
laudably  liberal  p\irpoee — lends  money  di- 
rectly to  South  Africa.  Does  that  mean  you 
have  to  seU  Chase  Manhattan? 

Malkiel  and  Quandt  seem  to  have  gone  a 
lot  deeper  Into  the  problem  than  most  trust- 
ees have.  The  real  question  Is  not  whether 
an  Investment  Is  "moral,"  but  the  kind  of 
muscle  Institutional  investors  ought  to  apply 
once  they  have  made  an  Investment  in  a 
company. 

Some  mutual  funds,  for  instance,  are  using 
their  holdings  to  go  after  managements  that 
are  clearly  voting  themselves  overly  generous 
salaries  and  bonuses.  That  kind  of  activism 
benefits  all  stockholders,  including  the  uni- 
versities, and  leaves  a  cleaner  taste  in  the 
mouth  than  aU  the  "morality"  rhetoric. 


ILLEGAL  ALIENS  —  CONVENIENT 
SCAPEGOATS  FOR  PRESENT  ECO- 
NOMIC ILLS 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

or  NEW   TOEK 

IN  THE   HOUSE   OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  25.  1972 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
this  period  of  bankrupt  economic  poli- 
cies and  soaring  unemployment,  persist- 
ent efforts  are  being  made  to  And  the 
causes,  real  or  imagined,  for  our  present 
fiscal  difficulties.  All  too  frequently  ill- 
informed  crusaders  point  accusing  fin- 
gers at  one  group  or  institution  as  the 
root  cause  of  these  problems.  One  of  the 
seemingly  most  popular  groups  to  serve 
as  the  sci4>egoat  for  our  current  eco- 
nomic ills  are  the  illegal  aliens. 

Poorly  paid,  attempting  to  eke  out  an 
existence  at  hardly  a  marginal  level,  vir- 
tually living  an  underground  experience 
out  of  fear  of  exposure  and  greatly  ex- 
ploited, these  men  and  women  have  come 
to  this  country  to  seek  some  degree  of 
economic  security  and  stability  for  their 
families  and  themselves.  They  have  be- 
come the  victims  of  distorted  and  un- 
proven  claims  and.  as  the  mmnentum 
increases  to  ferret  out  and  deport  these 
hapless  individuals,  they  are  being  hu- 
miliated and  degraded.  Particularly  sin- 
gled out  in  this  campaign  against  illegal 
aliens  are  the  Spanish  q>eaking  and,  as 
I  have  commented  in  the  past,  the  term 
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"illegal  alien"  ^mply  serves  as  a  code 
word  for  Mexican  Americans  in  the 
Southwest  and  other  Latin  Americans 
on  the  east  coast. 

Unfounded  and  irresponsible  charges 
are  made  that  these  persons  are  swelling 
the  welfare  rolls,  are  destroying  oui'  bal- 
ance of  payments  by  sending  money  to 
their  families  back  home  and  are  taking 
jobs  away  from  low-income  citizens.  Re- 
cently a  well-written  and  perceptive  arti- 
cle refuting  these  ill-conceived  attacks 
appeared  in  the  Naticm.  Written  by  a 
Columbia  University  School  of  Journal- 
ism studait — Clay  Steinman — this  piece 
describes  the  manner  in  which  the  illegal 
aliens  are  being  forced  into  the  positi(»i 
of  scapegoats  for  a  number  of  current 
economic  and  social  problems,  e^jecially 
unemployment  and  welfare  increases, 
and  how  the  half-truths  and  inneundos 
are  being  perpetuated  by  the  press. 

Because  of  the  ramificaticxis  of  this 
issue  on  our  counti'y's  Spanish-speak- 
ing community  and  our  relations  with 
our  Latin  American  neighbors  I  believe 
it  is  vital  that  these  unsubstantiated 
cladms  and  discriminatory  attitudes  be 
exposed.  I  commend  Mr.  Steinman 's  arti- 
cle to  our  colleagues'  attention  and  urge 
that  it  receive  careful  consideration. 

The  article  follows: 

Illegal  Aliens:   Scapegoats  or 

UNElfPLOTKENT 

(By  Clay  Steinmau) 

Mr.  Steinman  Is  a  student  in  the  School 
of  Journalism  at  Columbia  University,  who 
recently  served  a  brief  apprenticeship  at  The 
Nation.  This  Is  his  first  published  work. 

As  the  unemployment  toU  continues  to 
rise,  with  no  celling  in  sight.  It  becomes 
more  and  more  apparent  tbat  Mr.  Nixon's 
economic  policy  is  not  working  as  Its  pro- 
ponents had  hoped.  Scapegoats  have  been 
sought  to  distract  the  minds  of  American 
workers  from  the  spreading  su^lclom  that 
the  nation's  economic  problems  may  not  be 
as  readily  solved  as  the  President  had  said. 

Ira  GoUobln,  legal  counsel  of  the  Ameri- 
can Committee  for  Protection  of  Foreign 
Born,  recently  characterized  the  situation 
astutely:  "If  you  can't  solve  the  problem  the 
real  ways,  you  have  to  try  the  phony  ones." 
The  latest  phony  solution  has  trotted  out  a 
familiar  scapegoat — the  foreigners  are  the 
vllUlns — In  this  case  the  illegal  aliens,  a 
group  of  people  all  too  easUy  stuped  upon 
and  dismissed  from  public  concern. 

Most  of  the  major  newspapers  and  news 
magazines  have  been  giving  occasional  space 
to  complaints  against  the  illegal  aliens.  It 
has  been  said  that  they  have  taken  jobs  away 
from  American  citizens,  that  they  have  bur- 
dened the  public  treasury  by  li>j>gulshing  on 
the  wtifare  rolls  while  others  work  hard  and 
pay  taxes  to  support  them.  Those  pressing 
the  Issue  have  been  trying  to  describe  In 
simple  terms  a  situation  that  Is  not  so  easUy 
defined.  Because  Illegal  aliens  t«nd  to  shy 
away  from  authority,  living  an  almost  under- 
ground existence,  there  can  be  no  accurate 
data  about  them.  Claims  as  to  their  effect  on 
the  country  are  moeit  difficult  to  document. 

Acting  on  this  Issue  in  concert  with  a  seg- 
ment of  the  press — notably  the  New  York 
DaUy  News.  The  Washington  Post  and  The 
Christian  Science  Monitor — has  been  Rep. 
Peter  Rodlno  (D.,  NJ.),  chairman  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee's  subcommittee 
on  Immlgraition.  The  subcommittee  con- 
cluded heatings  on  March  24;  It  will  review 
them  now  that  Oongrees  has  reconvened,  and 
wUl  then  consider  an  Administration-backed 
bUl — ^HR  2328 — dealing  with  immigration. 
Two  sections  of  the  bill,  26  and  38.  would 
considerably  affect  the  plight  of  the  Ulegal 
alien  In  the  country  and  coiUd  possibly  erode 
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the  dvU  liberties  of  everyone.  Under  lotion 
26.  employers  who  knowingly  hire  an  llegkl 
alien — or  fall  to  Inquire  Into  an  emp  oyee's 
Immigration  status — would  be  subjec  .  to  a 
fine  of  up  to  (LOOO  and/or  one  year  <  if  Im- 
prisonment for  each  violation.  Sectl  >n  28 
would  similarly  penalize  any  alien  wh  >  Ille- 
gally takes  a  job  In  the  country.  Eltl  er  or 
both  provisions  could  lead  to  a  requlr(  meni 
that  every  person  desiring  work  carry  Iden- 
tification proving  legal  residence  an  1  the 
right  to  work. 

The  controversy  Is  complex.  Thot  e  In- 
volved Include  Mexicans  who  cross  th  i  bor- 
der Illegally,  seamen  who  jump  ship,  mml- 
grants  who  enter  the  country  legally  a  i  visi- 
tors or  students  and  stay  beyond  the  limit 
of  their  visas.  All  have  certain  things  Ir  com- 
mon with  one  another  and  with  Am  irlcan 
Immigrants  throughout  history:  lookl  ig  for 
a  better  life  in  this  country,  many  ha^  e  left 
their  families  behind,  hoping  to  bring  them 
later.  They  send  back  money  when  th<  f  can 
and  they  struggle  to  survive  and  maki  i  new 
Uvea  for  themselves  In  what  they  have  been 
told  will  be  a  relatively  promised  lai  d. 

The  problem  with  this  problem  is  th  it  no 
one  knows  exactly  how  big  It  Ls.  As  with  most 
issues,  partisans  produce  figures  that  su  sport 
their  views.  Almost  every  published  rep<  rt  on 
the  subject  contains  new  figures  whlcl  dis- 
pute those  previously  announced.  On  It  ay  6, 
1971,  the  commissioner  of  the  Immlgiitlon 
and  Naturalization  Service,  Raymond  F  Far- 
rell,  told  the  Rodlno  subcommittee  that  "last 
year  [presumably  fiscal  year  1970]  we  lo  sated 
more  than  343,000  aliens  who  had  en  bered 
the  United  States  Ulegally,  and  97  per  c<  nt  of 
these  would  be  Mexican  nationals  with!  i  the 
Southwest  region." 

Paul  Montgomery  gave  In  the  Octobei  17th 
Seto  York  Times  what  seems  to  be  a  re  lable 
figure  for  fiscal  1971:  420,176  apprehi  nded 
Illegal  aliens.  Montgomery  also  said,  wl  b  no 
documentation,  that  In  addition  "hui  dreds 
of  thousands  and  more  find  It  easy  o  get 
away."  According  to  his  figures,  some  3!  0,000, 
or  roughly  80  per  cent,  of  those  caughi  were 
Mexicans.  Neither  he  nor  anyone  else  rhom 
I  have  encountered  has  tried  to  explala  the 
drop  In  percentage  of  Mexicans  from  F&r- 
rell's  figure  of  97  per  cent.  Montgomei  r  did 
not  directly  identify  the  source  of  his  s  atls- 
tlcs.  but  It  seems  that  he  got  them  froi  i  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Servi<  e. 

However,  the  number  of  Illegal  t  liens 
caught  In  any  one  or  two  years  tells  little 
about  the  dimensions  of  the  problem.  Ho>w 
many  were  not  caught?  How  many  Illegal 
aliens  are  there  in  the  country?  The  kFL- 
CIO  American  Federation  of  Oovemnent 
Employees'  National  Council  of  Immlgr  itlon 
and  Naturalization  Service  Employees  UAA 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  In  October  that  at  that 
time  between  1.5  and  2  million  aliens  were 
Illegally  in  the  country.  The  union  also 
claimed  that  these  aliens  cost  Amerlcai  s  $5 
billion  a  year  In  wages.  Moreover,  the  u  ilon 
said.  Illegal  aliens  annually  send  $50i  ,000 
back  home,  "hurting  the  nation's  balant  e  of 
payments."  Those  are,  of  course,  estlm  ktes. 
The  Introduction  to  a  two-part  serle  i  on 
the  Issue  In  The  Christian  Science  Hon  \tar, 
published  in  November,  described  the  sl  ;ua- 
tlon  as  follows:  "Some  2.5  million  alleni  are 
residing  illegally  In  the  United  States.  \  any 
hold  jobs  of  the  sort  sorely  needed  by  ow- 
income  citizens.  They  pay  little  or  no  tizes 
on  their  income  and  ship  millions  of  do  lars 
'back  hc»ne'  each  year."  In  one  of  the  art  cles 
In  the  series,  the  Monitor's  Jo  Ann  Le^lne 
converted  the  420.176  quoted  by  The  Weto 
York  Times  into  an  "estimated  600.000."  The 
usually  careful  Monitor  was.  In  the  eats  of 
these  two  stories,  loose  with  minor  facts  For 
example,  120,000  Immigrants  are  adm  tted 
legally  each  year  from  Latin  America,  not 
100.000  as  Lerlne  reported.  The  "2.5  mil:  ion" 
figure  was  attributed  to  no  one.  Other  ch<  rges 
were  ascribed  to  the  union  of  Immlgn  tlon 
employees  with  no  critical  analysts  or  s'  ate- 
ments  to  counteract  the  undocumented  un- 
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Ion  propaganda.  Bren  the  otherwise  careful 
Montgomery  at  times  uncritically  echoed  the 
union's  reckless  charges.  He  went  so  far  as 
to  say,  offering  no  evidence,  that  the  "In- 
flux of  aliens  has  had  clearly  deleterious  ef- 
fects on  the  economy  and  balance  of  pay- 
ments, the  labor  market,  Immigration  policy 
and  social  services  such  as  welfare." 

And  the  Times  In  February  printed,  with 
no  competing  analysis,  the  charges  of  the 
otherwise  liberal  New  York  City  Councilman 
Andrew  Stein  (D.,  Man.)  that  "Illegal  aliens 
on  welfare  In  New  York  City  may  be  costing 
up  to  $100  million  a  year  in  relief  grants." 

The  most  sensational  and  distorted  press 
coverage  of  the  Issue,  however,  came  from 
the  New  York  Daily  News  and  The  Washing- 
ton Post.  The  News  has  frequently  run  and 
often  featured  articles  quoting  the  scare 
■torles  of  disgruntled  union  officials  or  their 
Congressional  allies.  The  stories  offer  dra- 
matic revelations  of  Illegal  aliens  on  welfare, 
illegal  aliens  taking  jobs  from  able-bodied 
Americans,  Illegal  aliens  crowded  together  In 
the  city.  In  an  editorial  of  March  2,  "Better 
Late  than  Never,"  the  Netos  lald : 

Since  last  September  30,  Rep.  Peter  Rodino 
(D..  N.J.)  has  been  promising  to  bring  bis 
House  Judiciary  subcommittee  on  immigra- 
tion to  New  York  City  for  hearings  on  the 
subject  of  aliens  slithering  Illegally  Into  the 
United  States  and  taking  jobs  at  sub-stand- 
ard pay 

Better  late  than  never:  and  we  trust  the 
subcommittee  will  dig  determmedly.  This  Is 
a  most  serious  business,  and  some  remedy  Is 
needed  more  urgently  by  the  day. 

The  Washington  Post  Is  supposed  to  know 
better.  While  their  reporter,  Stephens  Isaacs, 
used  no  racial  slurs  and  even  commiserated 
at  times  with  the  plight  of  the  Illegal  alien, 
his  article,  "Aliens  Flood  N.Y.  Rolls  Posing 
as  Puerto  Ricans,"  o.i  page  1  of  the  October 
19th  Issue,  can  easily  be  read  as  promoting 
fear,  racism  and  ethnocentrlcity.  It  began: 
Up  to  one  million  New  Yorkers  may  not  be 
New  Yorkers  at  all. 

They  may  be  aliens  from  such  places  as 
the  Dominican  Republic,  Haiti.  Ecuador  and 
Venezuela  who  have  stolen  Into  the  United 
States,  masquerading  as  Puerto  Ricans,  and 
now  pass  as  American  citizens. 

Isaacs  said,  with  no  documentation:  "Their 
numbers  could  help  to  explain  the  bousing 
shortage  In  New  York.  The  high  unemploy- 
ment rate  among  Puerto  Ricans  is  an  obvious 
result,  as  is  the  constant  swelling  of  the  city's 
caseload  (1,206,973  as  of  the  latest  count)." 
The  Invasion  sounds  pretty  scary,  even 
worth  Investigation,  until  you  look  at  the 
charges  one  by  one,  examine  the  situation 
without  hysteria,  and  then  study  the  legU- 
latloa  that  has  been  proposed  to  alleviate 
what  U  alleged  to  be  a  grave  situation. 

First,  the  nature  of  the  problem  In  the 
Southwest.  From  1961  until  the  mld-19608, 
Mexicans  who  wanted  to  work  as  stoop  la- 
borers In  that  part  of  the  coimtry  were  ad- 
mitted legally  under  the  "bracero"  program, 
which  Congress  eventually  halted  In  resik>nse 
to  what  appear  to  be  valid  charges  that  the 
Mexicans  were  greatly  exploited.  Critics  of 
the  bracero  policy  also  claimed  that  Mexicans 
were  often  used  as  strikebreakers  to  frustrate 
the  union  organizers  of  American  migrant 
workers. 

When  the  program  ended,  the  growers 
found  themselves  without  a  legal  source  of 
cheap  labor,  though  they  continued  to  hire 
aliens.  Reporters  on  the  subject  have  quoted 
growers  as  believing  Mexicans  to  be  more 
efficient  and  more  willing  to  accept  poor 
working  condlUons  than  are  the  Mexican- 
Americans  who  support  families  In  Inflation- 
ridden  America.  The  Mexicans  ai«  also  leas 
likely  to  dMnand  better  wages,  hours  or  con- 
ditions, since  their  employers  can  call  the 
border  patrol  and  have  them  thrown  out  of 
the  country  at  any  time. 

Some  Congressmen,  noUbly  Robert  Price 
(R.,  Tex.),  have  advocated  a  return  to  the 
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bracero  program.  Yet  Indications  are  that 
the  re-creation  of  that  exploitive  situation 
will  not  provide  jobs  for  American  nationals 
or  stop  illegal  Immigration  in  that  area.  The 
problem  has  Its  roots  both  in  the  living  con- 
ditions In  Mexico  and  the  economic  base  of 
the  Involved  portion  of  the  agricultural  in- 
dustry. Mexicans  smuggle  themselves  across 
the  border  and  pay  up  to  $300  to  find  work 
because  they  cannot  support  themselves  at 
home.  Mexican-Americans  wont  take  the  jobs 
because,  by  their  standards  and  needs,  the 
pay  is  much  too  low.  Halting  the  Mexican 
immigration  by  laws  such  as  the  one  the 
Rodlno  conunlttee  will  consider  would  not 
provide  employment  for  Americans  who  quite 
properly  refuse  to  work  in  menial,  back- 
breaking  jobs  for  wages  that  doom  them  to 
poverty. 

Food  prices,  high  as  they  are.  would  soar 
much  higher  if  the  agricultural  workers  re- 
ceived decent  wages.  A  doubling  of  the  wage 
rate  in  oranges,  for  example,  might  put  some 
marginal  growers  out  of  business.  They  can't 
pay  fair  wages  and  maintain  their  profits 
without  pricing  themselves  out  of  the  diet 
of  the  already  rebellious  American  consiuner. 
That  Is  not  an  argument  for  Inadequate 
wages:  it  just  shows  how  d^}endent  part  of 
the  American  economic  system  is  on  ex- 
ploited labor.  Par  from  being  a  drag  on  the 
economy,  the  Mexicans  who  enter  the  coun- 
try Illegally — and  others  like  them — help  sup- 
port our  relatively  high  standard  of  living. 

Despite  this  effect.  California  Instituted  In 
February  a  miniature  version  of  the  pending 
federal  legislation  on  Illegal  aliens.  In  that 
state  it  is  now  Illegal  to  hire  knowingly  an 
Illegal  alien,  when  such  employment  has 
"an  adverse  effect  on  lawful  resident  work- 
ers." The  law,  passed  despite  objections  from 
the  growers,  provides  fines  of  $200  to  $500 
for  each  offense.  (Recently  the  law  was  de- 
clared unconstitutional  by  a  lower  court  but 
the  issue  has  not  been  finally  resolved.) 

The  November  20th  New  York  Times 
quoted  unidentified  Chlcano  organizations 
as  denouncing  the  CalifomU  law  as  "legal- 
ized racism"  that  will  add  "new  hardships 
and  horrors"  to  what  they  described  as  exist- 
ing discrimination  against  that  state's  Mexi- 
can-Americans. Others  have  objected  to  the 
law  on  the  ground  that  employers  wUl  be 
reluctant  to  hire  any  Mexican-Americans 
for  fear  they  might  be  Illegal  aliens.  The  law 
is  so  new  that  no  data  are  available  on  Its 
effect  upon  the  economy  or  the  immigration 
situation  in  California.  But.  according  to  the 
Times,  the  growers  who  protested  Its  enact- 
ment explained  that  American  workers  will 
not  accept  the  jobs  they  offer  as  stoop  labor- 
ers. It  Is  extremely  doubtful  that  the  law 
will  have  much  effect,  except  perhaps  to  make 
life  rougher  for  the  Chicanes. 

If  80  per  cent  of  the  aliens  caught  last 
year  were  Mexicans,  how  large  Is  the  prob- 
lem In  the  rest  of  the  nation.  As  with  the 
Mexicans,  there  is  no  telling  how  many  il- 
legal aliens  there  are  elsewhere  in  the  coun- 
try. Undeniably  there  are  some,  and  almost 
all  of  them  have  entered  the  United  States 
in  one  of  three  ways : 

First,  since  the  Imposition  of  immigration 
quotas  on  thU  hemisphere  In  1966,  a  number 
of  Latin  Americans  have  used  either  real 
or  forged  visitor  or  student  visas  to  enter 
the  country.  Once  here,  they  have  simply  re- 
mained. Many  keep  their  names  on  waiting 
lists  in  their  home  ooimtries  for  regular  im- 
migration status.  If  that  Is  received,  they 
leave  the  United  States  and  return  legally. 
Some  of  them  get  married  and/or  have  chil- 
dren here,  hoping  thus  to  speed  the  day 
when  they  will  receive  permission  to  live  in 
this  country  permanently. 

In  his  October  17th  New  York  Times  arti- 
cle. Montgomery  analysed  immigration  sta- 
tistics to  determine  how  many  fall  into  this 
category.  As  he  described  It:  "In  1965  [the 
last  year  when  there  was  no  immigration 
quota  for  Latin  America]   in  the  Western 
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Hemisphere  exduding  Mexico  and  Canada, 
the  State  Department  issued  205,868  n<Hi- 
Immigrant  tIms.  Tbn  comparable  figure  for 
1970  was  488,814.  It  is  probable  that  iUegml 
aliens  account  for  most  If  not  all  of  that 
increase." 

A  second  group  of  Latin  Americans  arrtvea 
via  Puerto  Rico.  TTiey  get  real  or  forged  vial- 
tors'  visas  to  Puerto  Rico,  procure  a  forged 
Puerto  Rlcan  birth  certificate,  and  then  bop 
the  first  plane  out  for  the  States.  Slnoe 
Americans  are  for  the  most  part  unable  to 
tell  one  Latin  American  from  another,  these 
illegal  aliens  easUy  pass  for  Puerto  Ricans 
and  stay  in  the  country. 

The  final  group  crosses  the  Canadian  bor- 
der or  jimips  ship  In  an  American  harbor. 
Without  citing  a  specific  source,  Montgomery 
said  that  "estimates  run  as  hi^h  as  100,000 
at  any  one  time"  of  Canadians  working  Il- 
legally In  America.  He  also  claimed  that  "the 
border  crossers  also  Include  aliens  being 
smuggled  Into  the  United  States,  and  seamen 
who  have  jumped  ship  in  Canada."  The  New 
York  Daily  News  of  October  11  quoted  un- 
identified Immigration  officials  as  saying  that 
between  2,000  and  3,000  Greeks  enter  the 
United  States  illegally  each  year  by  jumping 
ship. 

Again,  no  one  really  knows  how  many  il- 
legal aliens  there  are  In  each  category.  What 
Is  known  is  that  much  has  been  written 
about  the  damage  done  the  country  by  the 
presence  of  these  Illegal  aliens.  Yet  a  little 
study  shows  that  the  charges  against  them 
are  ludicrous  and  Ignore  the  way  of  life  of 
most  Illegal  aliens.  Here,  with  conunent,  are 
the  most  common  allegations : 

They  hold  jobs  of  the  sort  sorely  needed 
by  low-income  citizens.  This  is  the  argu- 
ment that  distracts  attention  from  rising 
unemployment.  The  Mexican  Illegal  aliens 
take  underpaid  jobs  In  the  Southwest  that 
native  Americans  reportedly  wont  take.  As 
for  the  ether  Illegal  aliens,  anyone  who  reads 
the  want  ads  or  looks  into  restaurant  win- 
dows knows  that,  even  though  there  Is  high 
unemployment  In  the  nation,  menial  jobs  at 
low  wages  are  abundant.  Openings  exist  for 
maids  and  waitresses  and  dishwashers  and 
floor  sweepers.  Most  unemployed  people  will 
not  take  these  jobs,  preferring  to  stay  on  un- 
employment until  the  Insurance  runs  out  or 
until  they  can  find  jobs  either  at  their  level 
of  competence  or  that  pay  reasonably  well. 
Illegal  aliens,  fearful  of  being  turned  in  and 
desperate  for  money,  will  take  menial  work 
at  substandard  wages.  Perforce,  they  will  ac- 
cept a  work  week  that  Americans  turn  down. 

They  pay  little  or  no  taxes  on  their  in- 
come. Again,  that  is  improbable.  Most  illegal 
aliens  are  In  jobs  where  their  taxes  are  with- 
held by  their  employers. 

They  ship  millions  of  dollars  "back  home" 
each  year.  While  one  may  assume  that  Illegal 
aliens  do  send  money  home,  as  Immigrants 
have  always  done.  It  is  unlikely  that  enough 
of  them  could  afford  to  send  home  sums 
that  would  add  up  to  "millions." 

They  are  swelling  the  welfare  rolls. 
Susannah  Qross  spends  much  of  her  time 
as  a  district  assistant  in  Rep.  WUliam  F. 
Ryan's  New  York  City  office.  (Ryan,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Rodlno  committee,  has  opposed 
the  antl-allen  legislation.)  She  said:  "These 
people  have  a  fear  of  anything  official.  They 
are  afraid  theyll  be  turned  In."  Even  though 
Illegal  aliens  are  entitled  by  law  to  receive 
welfare,  she  added,  they  rarely  do  so.  Bfost 
of  them  hope  eventually  to  become  perma- 
nent residents,  and  according  to  the  Immi- 
gration laws  they  automatically  become  In- 
eligible for  that  status  If  they  have  ever  re- 
ceived money  from  the  government.  Said 
Oollobln,  "They  shun  authority  like  the 
plague.' 

Gross  opposed  the  suggested  legUlatlon  be- 
cause, she  said,  the  "penalUea  currenUy 
avaUable  are  sufficient."  and  the  coet  of  en- 
forcing such  leglsUtion  woiUd  be  "questlon- 
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able"  In  terms  of  time  and  money.  She  also 
explained  that,  as  reports  from  California 
already  indicate,  if  employers  knew  they 
could  be  penalized  for  hiring  illegal  aliens, 
"there  Ls  some  basis  to  believe  that  some 
employers  would  discriminate  against  for- 
eign-looking or  foreign-sounding  employees." 
The  opening  of  Social  Security  flies  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  a  person  is  an  Illegal 
allan  would  be  "frightening,"  she  said. 

In  addition  to  these  objections,  Oollobln 
said  he  was  distressed  by  the  prospect  that 
every  American  might  be  forced  to  carry  a 
card  proving  legal  ellglbUlty  for  employment. 
"The  card  is  part  of  the  effort  for  national 
surveillance.  Even  if  they  xiae  Social  Security 
cards,  that  would  mean  everyone  would  have 
to  register  with  the  government,  everyone 
would  have  to  have  a  niunber." 

The  Issue  of  Illegal  aliens  is  important  be- 
cause it  is  Intimately  associated  with  the 
major  crises  now  facing  the  country.  With 
few  exceptions.  Illegal  aliens  come  to  Amer- 
ica because  life  for  them  is  so  hostile  In  their 
native  lands — a  condition  arising  in  no  «rnn;i 
part  from  the  Imperialist  relationship  of  the 
United  States  with  much  of  the  world.  As 
long  as  there  are  "haves"  in  the  world,  the 
"have  nots"  will  fight  for  their  just  share 
of  the  wealth.  Immigration  is  only  one 
reflection  of  that  Impulse. 

Whatever  the  dimensions  of  the  problem. 
It  is  not  so  serious  nationally  that  It  merits 
the  time  and  attention  It  has  been  getting. 
Sections  26  and  28  of  HR  2328  should  be 
defeated,  but,  more  Important,  they  sho\ild 
not  have  been  put  there  In  the  first  place. 
Efforts  to  cloud  ill-defined  problems  with 
misleading  rhetoric  only  draw  energy  away 
from  the  need  to  overhaul  the  basis  of  the 
country's  economic  policies  at  home  and 
abroad. 
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HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or   KKW    TOXK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  25.  1972 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Anthony 
Wolff,  former  environmental  editor  of 
American  Heritage  magazine  has  written 
a  revealing  article  about  the  environ- 
ment and  industry  which  was  published 
in  this  month's  issue  of  Harper's  maga- 
zine. 

The  article  documents,  in  some  detail, 
the  social  costs  we  are  all  paying  for  the 
use  of  electricity.  Mr.  Wolff  points  to  a 
recent  500-page  study  released  this 
month  by  the  Council  on  Economic  Pri- 
orities which  has  carefully  examined 
several  investor-owned  power  coia- 
panies  across  the  coimtry  who  represent 
30  percent  of  the  total  privately  owned 
generating  capacity  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Wolff  reports  that  electric  power  is 
expensive,  dirty,  and  scarce.  Just  like 
Karl  Kapp  did  in  1950  when  he  wrote 
about  the  social  costs  of  private  enter- 
prise, Mr.  Wolff  suggests  that  the  price  of 
technological  advancement  is  some- 
times greater  in  cost  than  what  meets 
the  eye. 

I  think  Mr.  Wolff  has  shed  new  light 
on  the  problem  of  industrial  pollution 
and  his  article  reports  new  facts  and 
figures  which  I  believe  will  be  helpful  to 
know  if  we  are  going  to  seriously  tackle 
the  problem  of  pollution. 

I  include  this  article  in  the  Record  : 


TBX  PaiCB  OF  POWBB 

(By  Anthony  Wtilff) 
A  LBsaow  or  poisonous  ADDimnr 
Electricity  is  paradoxical  stxilT:  an  in- 
visible mover,  power  without  substance.  It 
reqmnds  silently  to  the  flick  of  a  switch;  it 
U  seemingly  clean  and  cool,  plentiful  and 
<aieap.  But  behind  aU  the  switches,  at  its 
source,  electricity  Is  none  of  these. 

Electric  power  is  expensive.  It  is  the  most 
capital-intensive  of  all  industries,  requiring 
a  four-dollar  investment  to  generate  one 
doUar  in  sales.  The  nation's  212  major  pri- 
vately owned  power  companies  represent  one- 
el^th  of  all  capital  investment  In  the  United 
States.  Electric  power  Is  dirty:  generating  it 
produces  wastes  that  poison  the  nation's  air 
and  degrade  its  water.  And  it  is  scarce.  Black- 
outs, brownouts,  and  other  symptoms  sug- 
gest the  virtual  impossibility  of  mpptimlng  an 
^>petlte  that  feeds  on  growth  and  grows  on 
feeding. 

More  and  bigger  power  plants  are  part  of 
the  solution  to  the  power  crisis — and  part  of 
the  problem  in  the  environmental  crisis.  The 
opposing  factors  in  this  conflict  are  the 
subject  of  a  600-page  study  released  this 
month  by  the  nonproflt  Council  on  Economic 
Priorities,  an  Independent,  New  York-based 
research  organization.  The  Council's  previous 
studies  of  the  Impact  of  corporate  behavior 
on  American  society — Including  reports  on 
the  paper  Industry  and  defence  contractus — 
have  been  recognized  for  objectivity  and 
accuracy. 

For  its  year-long  electric  power  study,  the 
Council  focused  on  fifteen  Investor-owned 
power  companies  across  the  country,  includ- 
ing the  six  largest.  Together,  the  fifteen  rep- 
resent 30  percent  of  the  total  privately  owned 
generating  capacity  in  the  U.S.  At  the  heart 
of  the  study  Is  a  detailed  analysis  of  each 
of  the  companies'  plants  producing  more 
than  100  megawatts — 131  power  plants  In  all. 
By  measuring  the  actual  environmental 
protection  efforts  of  each  plant  against  the 
highest  feasible  standards  of  pollution  con- 
trol, the  Council  was  able  to  assess  the  per- 
formance, good  and  bad,  of  each  plant  and 
company.  Highlights  of  the  OouncU's  report 
foUow. 

Air  pollution  is  the  major  Insult  to  the 
environment  from  electric  power  porduction. 
Most  of  the  pollution  results  from  the  burn- 
ing of  coal,  which  is  used  to  generate  half  of 
all  U.S.  electric  power. 

The  burning  of  coal,  oil,  and  natural  gas  to 
produce  electric  power  accounts  for  approxi- 
mately 20  per  cent  (5.5  million  tons  per  year) 
of  the  particulates,  or  soot;  20  p>er  cent  (4 
million  tons)  of  the  nitrogen  oxides;  and  50 
per  cent  (17  million  tons)  of  the  sulfur  oxides 
poUutlng  the  air  we  breathe.  These  are  three 
of  the  five  most  serious  air  pollutants  certi- 
fied by  the  VS.  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  and  all  three  have  been  convincingly 
indicated  as  threats  to  human  health  and 
longevity.  In  addition,  sulfur  oxides  attack 
vegetation,  and  combine  with  water  ve^Mr 
Into  sulfuric  acid  to  corrode  a  wide  range  of 
materials  from  nylon  to  limestone.  Nitrogen 
dioxide  is  best  known  as  a  key  ingredient  of 
photochemical  smog. 

For  each  of  these  pollutants,  some  degree 
of  control  Is  within  the  state-of-the-art.  The 
technology  for  reducing  soot  emissions  by 
more  than  98  per  cent  has  been  available  for 
at  least  ten  years.  The  same  goes  for  as  much 
as  80  per  cent  of  nitrogen  oxides  from  oil  or 
gas  combustion.  Sulfur-dioxide  control  Is  stUl 
experimental,  but  meanwhile  low-sulfur  fuels 
are  usually  available. 

Even  so,  the  CEP  study  casts  serious  doubts 
on  the  industry's  antipollution  efforts.  Only 
forty-five  of  the  125  fossU-fuel  (oil,  coal,  and 
gas)  plants  In  the  study — including  just  14 
per  cent  of  coeil  burners — measured  up  to  par- 
ticulate state-of-the-art  standards.  All  others 
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ranged  from  relatively  "clean"  to  abaolitely 
"dirty."  While  some  companies  averaged/bet- 
ter than  others,  not  one  of  the  fifteen  »m- 
panles  Is  up  to  the  8tate-of-the>art  air  sfand 
ard  at  all  locations.  Examples: 

The  American  Electric  Power  Compan; 
biggest    Investor-owned    electric-power 
ducer  In  the  country  and  the  second  blkgest 
polluter  In  the  study,  burns  coal — over  21  mil 
lion  tons  per  year — In  all  seventeen  of  lb  ma- 
jor plants.  Not  one  of  them.  Including 
started  upon  since   1970,  achieves  sta^-of- 
the-art  particulate  control. 

The  worst  single  polluter  among  the  p 
In  the  study  Is  Harllee  Branch,  In  Putnam 
County.  Georgia,  the  largest  plant  (  .746 
megawatts)  of  the  vast  Southern  Comi  any. 
At  full  tut,  the  plant  exhales  up  to  5  l.OOO 
pounds  of  soot  every  hour.  With  the  se  :ond 
largest  generating  capacity  of  any  compai  ly  In 
the  study.  Southern  Is  the  biggest  pollut«  r. 

On  the  other  band,  the  cleanest  Urge 
companies  In  the  study — Southern  Callfc  rnla 
Edison  and  Pacific  Oas  and  Electric — op<  rate 
mostly  In  California,  which  has  the  nat  on's 
strictest  alr-pollutlon  regulations.  Two  plants 
partially  owned  by  SoCalEd  outolde]  the 
state's  jurisdiction,  part  of  the  infa:  nous 
Four  Comers  project  In  the  Southwe  itern 
desert,  do  not  observe  the  ataae  standai  ia. 

Two  other  notably  clean  compac  les — 
Houston  Lighting  and  Power,  and  Oklal  loma 
Oes  and  Electric — take  advantage  of  local 
natural  gas,  which  produces  vlrtuall  r  no 
soot  or  sulfur  dioxide.  But  neither  com  pany 
has  made  a  real  effort  to  control  In^lble 
nitrogen  oxides.  / 

Many  companies  that  have  achlwed  a 
substantial  reduction  of  emissions  b  '  con- 
verting from  coal  to  cleaner  oil  have  f  >rgone 
other  pollution  controls.  In  New  Yorl ;  City, 
for  Instance,  two-thirds  of  Consolldat<  d  Edi- 
son's oU-burnlng  capacity  has  no  er  ilsslon 
controls  at  all  and  adds  up  to  two  t  ins  of 
soot  per  hour  to  the  urban  air. 

Thermal  pollution  results  from  the  diver- 
sion of  large  quantities  of  water  tl  rough 
power  plants  to  absorb  waste  heat  anc  carry 
It  back  to  the  waterway,  where  It  rail  is  the 
ambient  temperature.  The  well-docui  lented 
111  effects  of  even  small  temperature  c  langes 
on  aquatic  life  In  experimental  slti  atlons 
argue  strongly  for  caution.  In  general  ,  how- 
ever, the  Industry  has  pointed  to  tt  e  lack 
of  data  from  actual  field  experience  to  ustlfy 
continued  unrestricted  dumping  of  waste 
heat. 

A  single  1.000-megawatt  fossil -fuel  plant 
operating  at  today's  maximum  therm  J  efll- 
clency  wastes  at  least  60  per  cent  >f  its 
heat.  This  heat  could  raise  the  tempe  ature 
of  30  million  gallons  of  water  per  t  our — 
the  total  low  flow  of  many  sizable  rive  s — by 
16°  F.  Nuclear  plans  have  a  maximum  ther- 
mal efficiency  of  only  33  per  cent,  and  r  iquire 
60  per  cent  more  cooling  water  per  u  lit  of 
electricity. 

Overall,  the  electric  power  Industry  cur- 
rently uses  10  per  cent  of  the  nation'!  total 
fresh  water  runoff  for  cooling,  and  ac<  ounts 
for  80  per  cent  of  the  heat  added  1 1  the 
nation's  waterways  by  all  Industry. 

A  variety  of  cooling  systems  are  avi  liable 
to  return  the  heated  water  to  its  sou  ce  at 
ambient  temperature,  or  recirculate  11  In  a 
closed  system.  Oklahoma  Oas  and  Electiic  has 
used  nonpollutlng  closed-circuit  cAoling 
since  1934.  Nevertheless,  of  the  131  plants  in 
the  Council's  study,  only  twenty-flvM  bad 
complete,  year-round  control  of  thermal 
waste.  Two  more  had  part-time  control.] 

Nuclear  pollution — the  escape  of  rkdlo 
activity  to  the  environment  from  the  prl  nary 
cooling  system  of  a  nuclear  reactor — li 
yet  a  major  threat.  A  few  years  ago,  nu  :lear 
power  was  touted  as  an  Imminent  altern  itive 
to  foesll-fuel  combustion.  But  the  adve:  it  of 
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nuclear  power  on  any  large  scale  has  been 
stalled  by  public  protest,  cost  factors,  and 
technological  delays.  Of  the  131  plants  In 
the  Council's  study,  which  Included  several 
large  companies  dedicated  to  nuclear  power, 
only  six  were  nuclear.  As  of  the  end  of  1971, 
only  about  2  per  cent  of  U.S  electric  power 
was  generated  In  nuclear  plants — but  this 
figure  is  expected  to  exceed  60  per  cent  by 
1900. 

Permissible  levels  of  "routine"  radioactive 
emissions  from  nuclear  power  plants,  set  by 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  have  long 
been  challenged  by  scientists  and  others. 
Meanwhile,  technical  advances  have  made  it 
possible  to  reduce  radioactive  emissions  to 
virtually  zero,  and  in  July  1971  the  AEC  pro- 
posed to  tighten  its  standards  to  less  than  1 
per  cent  of  the  existing  ones.  This  proposal 
is  still  is  the  hearing  stage.  Meantime,  of  the 
four  nuclear  plants  in  the  study  for  which 
radioactive  emission  data  were  available,  not 
one  can  meet  the  proposed  AEC  standard. 

The  cost  of  environmental  virtue— of  mak- 
ing power  production  as  clean  as  possible — 
varies  from  plant  to  plant  and  from  com- 
pany to  company,  according  to  size,  present 
state  of  grace,  and  other  factors.  Examples: 

Oklahoma  Oas  and  Electric,  a  small  gas- 
bumlng  company  and  already  the  cleanest 
in  the  study  for  Its  size,  could  buy  state-of- 
the-art  control  for  $3.8-  to  96.1  million. 

Houston  Lighting  and  Power  would  have 
to  spend  from  $44-  to  $78  million— mostly  for 
thermal  controls — to  reach  state-of-the-art 
In  Its  nine  plants. 

The  Southern  Company's  seventeen  coal- 
buming  plants  would  face  a  cleanup  bill  of 
from  $216-  to  $370  million — considerably 
more  than  the  $82  million  already  committed 
by  the  company  for  the  period  of  1071-73. 

The  total  fifteen-company  Investment  Is 
estimated  to  be  $1.2-  to  $2.2  billion.  Over- 
whelming though  this  might  seem  in  abso- 
lute terms,  the  Council  calculates  that  the 
cost  to  the  coruumer  for  state-of-the-art 
control  of  all  air  and  thermal  pollution 
would  add  at  most  10  per  cent  to  monthly 
electric  bills.  This  compares  favorably  with 
the  $80  the  Public  Health  Service  estimates 
Is  the  annual  average  cost  Imposed  on  a 
family  of  four  by  air  pollution  from  electric 
power  production. 

To  assess  the  industry's  commitment  to 
cleaning  up  its  own  pollution,  the  Coimcll 
offers  a  simple  Index — a  comparison  between 
outlay  for  research  and  development  and  Its 
budget  for  advertising. 

In  1070,  the  212  privately  owned  electric 
power  companies  spent  $46  million  on  all 
research  and  development,  only  a  part  of 
which  Involved  the  design  of  better  emission 
controls  and  cleaner  generating  technology. 
The  overall  R&D  figure  represents  approxi- 
mately 0.23  per  cent  of  gross  revenues,  "a 
remarkably  small  percentage  by  moet  indus- 
try standards."  according  to  the  President's 
OCSce  of  Science  and  Technology. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Industry  spent  al- 
most twice  as  much — $88.7  million — directly 
on  advertising  to  stimulate  acceptance  and 
use  of  electric  power.  In  addition,  some  part 
of  $306.3  million  spent  on  sales  should  be 
charged  to  promotion.  To  be  sure,  this  pat- 
tern Is  changing.  American  Electric  Power, 
for  example,  stopped  all  consumer  adver- 
tising In  1971.  Four  other  companies  In  the 
study  have  done  the  same,  or  switched  to 
energy-conservation  campaigns.  But  of  the 
five  abstaining  companies,  three  plan  to  re- 
turn to  normal  advertising  practices  as  soon 
as  possible.  Says  Baltimore  Oas  and  Electrlc's 
chairman  of  the  board  and  president,  C.  E. 
Utermohle.  Jr.:  "We  feel  advertising  Is  a 
fundamental  part  of  any  business  and  intend 
to  resume  as  soon  as  reserves  are  built  up." 
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JIM  FARLEY  NEARS  84 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or   NXW   TOBK 
IN  THE   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  25.  1972 

»4r.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr, 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  tell 
my  colleagues  that  our  friend,  the  Hon- 
orable James  A.  Farley,  is  reported  to  be 
in  satisfactory  condition  and  improving 
in  St.  Clare's  Hospital  in  New  York.  Jim 
was  hospitalized  Friday  after  having 
suffered  a  heart  attack.  I  am  sure  that 
all  my  colleagues  Join  me  in  wishing 
Jim  a  speedy  recovery.  Up  until  the  time 
of  his  attack,  Jim  was  still  leading  the 
full,  active  life  that  he  has  always  led. 
In  fact,  a  recent  article  by  Joseph  Kaye, 
published  in  the  Kansas  City  Star  of 
April  12,  1972,  taking  note  of  Jim's  ap- 
proaching 84th  birthday,  goes  into  his 
life  in  detail  and  I  would  like  to  share 
It  with  my  colleagues.  Under  the  per- 
mission heretofore  unanimously  granted 
me,  I  include  the  article  at  this  point: 

[From  the  Kansas  City  Star,  Apr.  12,  1972] 

Jim  Faslxt  on  thc  Oo  at  83 

(By  Joseph  Kaye) 

New  Yoek. — James  A.  (Jim)  Farley,  the 
famous  politician  of  the  Roosevelt  era.  will 
be  84  May  30.  Does  he  sit  before  a  symbolic 
fireside  dreaming  about  the  past?  Not  at  all. 
He  sits  in  an  office  on  the  18th  floor  of  a 
Madison  Avenue  building  officiating  as  the 
board  chairman  of  the  Coca-Cola  Export 
Company,  a  post  he  has  held  for  more  than 
30  years. 

Farley's  office  Is  unique.  It  has  probably 
more  photographs  on  its  walls  than  any 
chamber  in  the  country.  There  is  not  a  foot 
of  space  on  lu  walls  that  is  not  covered  by 
pictures  of  political  celebrities  in  and  out  of 
this  country  and  of  kings  and  queens  and 
lesser  officials  of  states  of  the  world.  Affec- 
tionately autographed  portraits  and  snap- 
shots of  7  American  presidents  are  there  and 
opposite  his  desk  Is  the  largest  portrait  of 
them  all  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  whom  he 
served  as  postmaster  general  and  whom  he  ^ 
helped  win  his  1032  and  1036  campaigns.  (He 
was  also  national  Democratic  Committee 
chairman  during  that  time.) 

Though  he  has  been  out  of  political  office 
for  many  years  Farley  is  one  of  the  men  most 
in  demand  as  a  dinner  and  luncheon 
speaker — he  attends  about  200  a  year  it  is 
estimated  most  of  them  In  the  Interests  of 
foreign  trade  promotion. 

Parley  goes  to  his  office  every  day  at  0  ajn. 
and  he  comes  In  on  Saturdays  "to  catch  up 
on  my  phone  calls"  he  says.  He  lives  at  the 
Waldorf  Hotel  and  walks  to  work  ( six  blocks ) . 
Farley  has  been  the  super  Coca-Cola  sales- 
man for  International  export  and  has  made 
global  contacts  to  promote  business. 

He  can  come  up  with  some  Interesting 
statistics:  India,  Japan  and  Taiwan  are 
the  biggest  customers  for  his  product.  Be- 
fore the  Communist  take-over  in  China  that 
country  too  was  big  in  sales. 

Asked  if  he  thought  China  again  would 
be  a  consumer  of  U.S.  goods  Farley  ob- 
served that  this  was  a  difficult  question 
to  answer  now  which  probably  reflects  the 
views  of  other  businessmen  he  has  met. 

He  lives  alone  in  the  residential  section 
of  the  Waldorf,  the  Tower.  His  wife,  Eliza- 
beth, died  17  years  ago.  He  has  three  chil- 
dren, two  daughters  and  a  son,  James  Jr., 
who  Is  president  of  the  Central  State  Bank 
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in  New  York.  Every  Sunday,  Farley  said,  the 
grandchildren  phone  him.  All  ten?  Tes,  all 
ten,  he  said,  and  those  who  for  some  reason 
miss  the  call,  telephone  the  next  day. 

Reminiscing  about  some  of  his  experiences, 
Farley  recalled  having  met  Andrei  Oromyko, 
the  Soviet  Union  foreign  minister,  in  San 
Francisco,  at  the  founding  the  United  Na- 
tions. "He  must  be  a  smart  fellow  to  have 
remained  where  he  Is,"  Farley  commented. 

"Whenever  we  meet,"  Farley  said  'He 
always  greets  me  with  'How  are  you,  Farley?' " 
This  Is  an  unusually  Intimate  greeting  for 
the  stem-faced  Russian. 

Farley  has  traveled  all  over  the  world 
and  is  happy  to  know  that  people  recognize 
him  everywhere. 

"I  was  in  India  several  years  ago,"  he  re- 
called, "and  I  was  recognized  In  a  resta\irant 
by  visitors  from  New  Jersey,  who  asked  for 
my  autograph." 

With  all  his  manifold  experiences,  Jim 
Farley  has  reached  certain  conclusions  re- 
garding what  is  best  for  man  in  this  complex 
world. 

"Well,"  he  remarked,  "I  don't  like  to  philo- 
sophize, but  I  think  there  should  be  these 
fundamentals  for  us.  First,  one  must  be 
honest  and  tell  the  truth,  although  it  is  no 
credit  to  anyone  to  be  honest,  for  tf  you're 
not,  there  must  be  something  wrong  with  you. 
I  get  annoyed  when  I  hear  someone  say, 
'He  is  honest.'  You've  got  to  be  honest. 

"Second,  one  m\ist  be  loyal,  loyal  to  your 
family,  to  your  country,  to  people,  to  your 
church."  Did  he  mean  loyal  in  that  order? 
No,  he  replied.  Loyal  In  any  order. 


MARTYR'S  DAY 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  25.  1972 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  many  nations  throughout  the 
world  pause  f  nun  time  to  time  to  observe 
special  days.  These  observances  may  be 
the  anniversaries  of  the  days  they  ob- 
tained their  freedom  or  the  days  on 
which  their  constitutions  took  effect,  or 
they  may  be  the  birthdays  of  their  na- 
tional heroes. 

While  it  is  often  a  day  of  rejoicing  and 
thanksgiving,  an  anniversary  is  some- 
times an  occasion  for  mourning.  Such  a 
day  is  April  25,  which  the  Armenian  peo- 
ple observe  Martyr's  Day.  This  sad  an- 
niversary recalls  the  period  when  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  exterminate  the  en- 
tire population  of  Armenia.  In  1915,  Tur- 
key, which  had  allied  itself  with  Germany 
and  Austria-Himgary  during  the  First 
World  War,  was  anxious  to  prevent  the 
Armenians  from  aiding  Russia,  which 
was  allied  with  Oreat  Britain  and  France. 

The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Armenia  were  driven  into  the  Iranian 
Desert,  where  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
them  died  from  starvaticai.  exhaustion, 
and  simstroke.  Over  a  million  others  died 
before  the  war  ended,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands were  deported,  and  other  thou- 
sands fled  for  their  lives.  Many  Arme- 
nians made  the  long  journey  to  America, 
where  they  and  their  descendants  have 
made  important  contributions  to  their 
adopted  country. 
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When  the  czarist  government  col- 
lapsed, the  Armenian  people  declared 
th^  independence  of  both  Tiirkey  and 
Russia  and  fought  to  establish  an  inde- 
pendent government  of  their  own.  Even- 
tually, the  military  power  of  the  Soviets 
overwhelmed  them,  and  today  Soviet- 
Armenia  is  one  of  the  captives  of  com- 
munism while  the  land  area  in  Turkey, 
which  was  historically  Armenian  terri- 
tory, is  almost  barren  of  Armenian  resi- 
dents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  throughout  history  many 
peoples  have  lost  their  lives  because  of 
man's  inhumanity  to  man,  but  it  is  all 
but  impossible  to  completely  destroy  an 
entire  nation.  One  of  the  oldest  peoples 
in  the  world,  the  Armenians  have  sur- 
vived many  centuries  of  subjugation,  per- 
secution, and  genocide.  Let  us  hope  and 
pray  that  their  indomitable  spirit  will 
prevail  and  that  they  will  eventually  re- 
gain their  independence. 


INCREDIBLE  DEAL 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  25,  1972 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  edi- 
torial in  the  April  14  edition  of  the  Mil- 
waukee Sentinel  discusses  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Earl  L.  Butz's  recent  trip  to 
Moscow  to  negotiate  the  UJ3.  sale  of  feed 
grains  and  soybeans  to  the  Russians. 

The  editorial  raises  serious  questions 
about  the  proposed  sales  agreement  and 
has  evoked  grave  concern  and  even  dis- 
pleasure from  citizens  in  my  district. 

In  order  not  to  create  a  "credibility 
gap"  on  this  matter.  I  urge  the  President 
or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  spell 
out  the  details  of  the  proposed  grain  sale 
agreement. 

Hie  editorial  follows: 

INCBKDIBLB   DXAL 

North  Vietnam's  invasion  of  South  Viet- 
nam wotild  not  have  been  possible  without 
Russian  supplied  tanks  and  other  equip- 
ment. 

It  defies  reason,  therefore,  that  the  United 
States,  at  the  same  time  It  is  trying  to  help 
the  South  Vietnamese  people  keep  from 
being  overrun  by  the  Communists,  would  be 
trying  to  help  the  Soviet  Union. 

Yet  this  is  precisely  what  is  hi4>penlng. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Eari  L.  Butz  and 
a  six  man  marketing  team  have  been  in 
Moscow  working  on  a  deal  to  supply  the 
Russians  with  US  feed  grains  and  soybeans. 

Bute,  who  topped  off  his  visit  with  a  90 
minute  meeting  with  Communist  Party 
Chief  Leonid  Brenzhnev,  sees  prospects  of 
sales  of  up  to  (200  million  a  year  in  feed 
grains  and  soybeans.  If  this  were  a  cash  deal, 
as  previous  Soviet  grain  purchases  were,  it 
might  be  tolerable  enough  to  overtook  Rus- 
sia's support  of  Hanoi. 

But  apparently  the  Russians  an  interested 
in  buying  only  on  extended  credit  terms. 
That  the  US  would  give  the  Ruastana  such 
a  favorable  deal — and  Bute  Indicates  that 
w«  are  about  to  do  just  that — while  the 
Russians  are.  through  the  North  Vietnamese. 
escalating  the  killing  in  Indochina  Is  nothing 
short  of  madness. 
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The  Russians  need  the  grain  because  their 
economic  system  is  chronically  Incapable  of 
providing  enough  food  to  sustain  their  own 
pe<^le,  let  alone  help  fend  off  starvation  In 
other  areas  such  as  Bangladesh.  And  speak- 
ing of  Bangladesh,  not  so  Incidentally,  the 
Kremlin  assumed,  through  its  mUltary  back- 
ing of  India,  the  obligation  to  support  the 
peoples  In  that  depressed  area.  You  can  be 
sure,  however,  that  it  will  be  Uncle  Sam  who 
will  be  stuck  with  the  Job  of  feeding  those 
masses — at  the  same  time  he  la  giving  gen- 
erous credit  terms  to  the  masters  in  the 
Kremlin  so  they  can  feed  their  own  people. 

Of  course,  the  large  sales  of  Teed  grains 
and  soybeans  to  the  Russians  will  be  of 
immediate  benefit  to  American  farmers, 
which  may  In  turn  benefit  President  Nixon's 
reelection  chances.  It  might  even  help  pro- 
duce an  agreement  of  some  sort  in  the  Stra- 
tegic Arms  Limitation  Talks  which,  with 
suitable  fanfare,  could  be  unveiled  during 
Mr.  Nixon's  historic  visit  to  Russia  starting 
on  May  22. 

Anyone  who  is  profiting  from  this  grain 
deal  with  the  Rtisslans  should  have  to  ex- 
plain to  the  12  Americans  killed  in  the  war 
last  week — not  to  mention  the  more  than 
46.670  others  who  died  In  battle  previously — 
how  it  makes  sense  to  aid  those  who  sup- 
plied the  enemy  with  the  weapons  that  did 
the  klUlng. 


TELEPHONE  PRIVACY— XVH 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OP    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE   OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  25,  1972 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pres- 
ently circulating  a  "Dear  Colleague"  let- 
ter on  the  telephone  privacy  bill  (H.R. 
13267),  which  has  already  been  cospon- 
sored  by  28  Members. 

This  bill  would  give  individuals  the 
right  to  indicate  to  the  telephone  com- 
pany if  they  do  not  wish  to  be  commer- 
cially solicited  over  the  telephone.  Com- 
mercial firms  wanting  to  solicit  business 
over  the  phone  would  then  be  required  to 
obtain  from  the  phone  company  a  list  of 
customers  who  opted  for  the  commercial 
prohibition.  The  FCC  would  also  be  given 
the  option  of  requiring  the  phone  com- 
pany, instead  of  suppljring  a  list,  to  put 
an  asterisk  by  the  names  of  those  in- 
dividuals in  the  phone  book  who  have 
chosen  to  invoke  the  commercial  solici- 
tation ban. 

Those  not  covered  by  the  legislation 
would  be  charities  and  other  nonprofit 
groups,  political  candidates  and  organi- 
zations, and  opinion  polltako's.  Also  not 
covered  would  be  debt  collection  agencies 
or  any  other  individuals  or  companies 
with  whom  the  individual  has  an  exist- 
ing contract  or  debt. 

As  I  noted  in  a  statement  on  March  9, 
I  have  received  an  enormous  amount  of 
correspondence  on  this  legislation  from 
all  over  the  country.  Today,  I  am  plac- 
ing a  15th  sampling  of  these  letters  into 
the  Record,  since  they  describe  far  more 
vividly  than  I  possibly  could  the  need 
for  this  legislation. 

These  letters  follow — ^the  names  have 
been  omitted: 
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Oatton,  Ohio,  j 

AprU  22,  lf72. 
Repreoentatlve  Las  Aspin, 
U^.  Congreaa, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Snt :  I  strongly  endorse  your  effdrta  to 
require  the  telephone  company  to  li  elude 
Bxterlsks  nert  to  names  of  people  w  \o  do 
not  want  telephone  solicitations.  I  sfggeit 
that  the  footnotes  say : 

"Absolutely    nothing    bought   from 
phone  solicitations." 

Attached  are  copies  of  complaint*  I 
made  along  this  line.  Note  the  responi  e. 

With  some  publicity  I  am  sure  tha    you 

will   gain   the  support  of  almost  evei  rone. 

Best  of  luck  with  your  bill  I 

Sincerely, 


with 


wide 


real 
o^y  a 
disturbed 


Acsmr,  Txz.. 
April  11.  1^72 
Representative  Lbs  Aspen, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.O. 

DsAB  RxpuBKNTATivx  Aspiif:  It  waa 
great  interest  that  I  read  In  a  recent  Is^e  of 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  you :  bill 
to  control  telephone  soliciting,  I  don't  enow 
how  much  publicity  It  has  received  as  T  lever 
aaw  it  mentioned  In  our  local  paper —  [  can 
only  hope  that  it  has  received  nation 
attention. 

Telephone   soliciting   has   become   a 
problem  here  In  Austin  and  it 
few    weeks    ago    that    I    became 
enough  about  it  to  see  if  anything  could  be 
done  to  curb  It.  My  first  inquiry  was  t  >  the 
phone  company,  where  I  was  told  that  i  oth- 
Ing  could  be  done  at  this  time  except  f  )r  us 
to  get  an  unlisted  number.  This  did  no ;  ap- 
peal to  my  family,  but  we  may  be  fore  id  to 
resort  to  it  yet !  The  woman  at  the  telep  3one 
company  suggested  I  make  an  inquiry  t<  >  the 
Better  Business  Bureau,  which  I  did — i  eed 
less  to  say,  they  are  also  powerless  to  do  any 
thing.  They  suggested  people  contact  iiem 
bers  of  the  City  Council  to  see  if  local  ordi- 
nances could   control  this  problem  bv  t  we 
have  not  proceeded  with  that  as  yet.  This 
may  be  a  future  approach  if  your  bt^  be- 
comes burled  in  committee!) 

Everyone  I  know  has  become  completely 
fed  up  with  these  nuisance  calls  and  nva- 
slons  of  privacy  and  please  know  we  su  >port 
your  bill  100%.  The  majority  of  calls  come 
from  companies  selling  land.  Something  must 
be  done  to  stop  these  intrusions  an  1  we 
thank  you  so  very  much  for  your  effofts — I 
am    writing    our    local    Congressman, 


tele- 


have 


Pickle, 
tlon. 


Jake 
urging  him  to  support  this  lekisla- 


Slncerely  yours. 


Racink,  Wis., 
April  10. 1^72. 
Representative  Les  Aspin, 
Racine,  Wis. 

DsAB  Ma.  Aspin:  I  am  writing  In  regird  to 
your  proposed  "Telephone  Privacy  Act.  As  a 
service  representative  for  the  Telephon  9  Co., 
I  receive  numerous  complaints  from  oi 
scrlbers  about  the  solicitous  calls  you\  seek 
to  control.  Therefore,  I  agree  that 
thing  needs  to  be  done.  But,  I  believe  t 
large  majority  of  our  customers  do  not 
to  be  bothered  with  these  calls,  so 
than  providing  lists  of  these  people  or 
ing  them  In  the  phone  book,  would  it  m 
better  to  ban  telephone  soliciting 
getber?  Many  of  the  people  doing  this 
of  work  do  not  know  the  names  of  the  peo- 
ple they  are  contacting;  they  are  appare  itly 
Just  given  a  block  of  numbers  to  call.  C  >m 
panies  who  practice  this  would  undoubt  tdly 
be  upset  at  the  loss  of  this  cheap  form  of 
vertlBlng,  but  if  your  bill  is  passed  in 


ad- 
its 


present  form  I  am  sure  a  large  part  of  t  lelr 
potential  market  will  disappear  anjrway  As 
time  peases  and  more  and  more  people  ^  ere 
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added  to  this  list,  those  not  on  it  would 
probably  receive  scdldtous  calls  more  fre- 
quently than  ever.  Alacs  the  book  work  In- 
volTwl  for  the  telephone  oompany  would  be 
Immenee  and,  of  oourse.  cost  money.  I  hope 
you  wlU  coDsldar  a  moce  oomprdienaive  eo- 
lutlon  to  this  problem  than  the  cuirent  pn>- 
poMkl. 

Sincerely, 


SBATTiiB,  Wash., 

AprU  $.  1972. 
The  Honorable  Lks  Aspin, 
Moiue  Ogice  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DBAS  Ma.  Aspin:  I  was  pleased  to  learn  of 
your  qmnaorahip  of  a  bill  that  would  pro- 
hibit unsolicited  commercial  telephone  caJls 
to  those  persons  who  inform  the  telephone 
company  they  do  not  wish  them.  I  have 
written  my  Representative,  Mr.  Pelly,  telling 
him  of  my  interest  and  urging  him  to  sup- 
port this  legislation. 

I  believe  that  such  regulation  would  in  no 
way  interfere  with  businesses  which  use  tele- 
phone salesmen  or  solicitors,  since  only  thoee 
people  who  are  willing  to  listen  to  such  calls 
are  prospective  customers  anyway.  I  can 
hang  a  "No  peddlers  or  solicitors"  sign  on  my 
door,  with  great  effectiveness.  I  can  also 
refuse  to  talk  to  a  telephone  solicitor,  but 
only  after  my  privacy  has  been  invaded. 

In  otir  area.  Pacific  Northwest  Bell,  will, 
after  persistent  demand,  grudgingly  agree  to 
strike  a  customer's  name  from  the  "reverse 
directory"  used  by  solicitors.  However,  the 
company  keeps  this  little-known  "out"  a 
secret  from  the  public,  contending  that  the 
only  remedy  for  unwanted  calls  Is  an  expcn- 
s:  /e  unlisted  number. 
Very  sincerely, 


April  25 y  1972 


Houston,  Tex., 

AprU  10,  1972. 
Hon.  Bill  Abcheh, 
U.S.  Congress, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Honorable  Sib:  I  am  very  much  in  favor 
of  Representative  Les  Aspln's  bill  proposing 
that  a  "No  Solicitors"  sign  be  placed  on 
home  telephones.  I  do  not,  on  the  other 
hand,  approve  of  his  exemption  of  non-profit 
groups,  political  candidates,  poll  takers,  and 
debt  collecting  agencies  from  the  "No  Solic- 
itors" prohibition.  These  groups  constitute 
the  moet  frequent  and  most  repetitive  dis- 
turbers of  people's  homes.  Regardless  of  the 
"good"  these  agencies  do,  the  raucous  ring- 
ing of  the  telephone  for  their  causes  Is  as 
disturbing  and  as  undesirable  ss  others. 

I  do  approve  and  recommend  that,  in  ad- 
dition, a  requirement  be  added  to  the  bill 
requiring  the  telephone  oomp«my  to  provide 
all  telephones  with  a  cut-off  that  prevents 
the  telephone  from  ringing  at  all.  and  which 
will  give  to  dialers  a  "Do-Not-Dlsturb"  tone. 
The  telephone  should  be  for  the  convenience 
of  the  householder,  not  for  outsiders  and 
for  the  telephone  company. 
Yours  truly. 


HoDSTON.  Tex., 

AprU  11, 1972. 
Representative  Les  Aspin, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Mb.  Aspin  :  The  Houston  Post  had  an 
article  In  Sunday's  paper  about  your  crusade 
against  unwanted  telephone  solicitation. 
Plecue  don't  be  persuaded  by  anyone  that 
this  Is  not  worth  your  time.  As  far  as  I'm 
oonoemed  (and  lots  of  people  agree  with  me) 
you  oould  run  for  president  and  maybe  even 
get  elected  on  this  issue  I 

I  dont  like  the  idea  of  an  unlisted  phone 
number  but  I  certainly  am  not  paying  to 
have  a  phone  in  my  house  so  I  can  listen 
to  sales  pitches  ad  Infinitum. 


Ths  is  deflnlttiy  an  invasion  of  privacy. 
Good  luck  and  more  power  to  you. 
Slnoerely. 


PETER  FLANIQAN  GAINS  SPOT- 
LIQHT  AS  TOP  ENERGY  SPOKES- 
MAN 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or  MAssACHusrrTS 
IN  THE   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  25,  1972 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is 
with  a  great  deal  of  concern  that  I  read 
a  recent  article  in  the  Oil  Dally  concern- 
ing Wblte  House  aide  Peter  Flanlgan's 
assnmptlon  of  the  role  of  top  energy 
apokesman  for  the  Nixon  administration. 

As  the  recent  House  hearings  on  the 
subject  Indicate,  the  energy  crisis  could 
rapidly  become  the  Nation's  No.  1  do- 
mestic problem.  It  is  an  incredibly  com- 
plex problem,  both  from  the  viewpoint  of 
proYldlng  adequate  energy  to  nm  our  in- 
dustrial economy,  and  from  the  viewpoint 
of  protecting  our  environment. 

At  the  present  time,  responsibility  for 
determining  energy  policies  rests  in  a 
number  of  Federal  demrtments  and 
agencies.  Each  of  these  agencies  is  re- 
sponsible both  to  Congress  and  the  peo- 
ple. As  the  recent  ITT  case  makes  clear, 
Peter  Flanlgan  is  responsible  to  no  one 
but  the  President,  and  cannot  be  held 
accountable  for  his  actions  even  to  the 
Congress,  except  under  a  severe  set  of 
limitations  and  restrictions. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Flanlgan  is  a  self -ad- 
mitted conduit  to  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion for  big  business  interests.  To  entrust 
a  man  with  these  credentials  with  re- 
sponsibility for  shaping  the  Nation's  en- 
tire energy  policy,  is  an  affront  both  to 
environmental  interests  In  this  country, 
to  consumer  interests,  and,  as  the  arti- 
cle points  out,  to  some  Cabinet  officers 
presently  resptxisible  for  energy  policy. 

The  article,  which  I  commend  to  the 
attention  of  my  fellow  Members,  was  re- 
ported in  the  April  11, 1972  edition  of  the 
Oil  Daily: 

Petex   Flanican   Oains   Spotlight   As   Top 

Enebot  Spokesman 

(By  Jim  Collins) 

Washington. — Peter  Flanlgan,  President 
Nixon's  top  business  and  international  trade 
advisor,  has  now  emerged  as  the  "strong 
man"  of  the  Nixon  administration  on 
energy — in  fact,  as  well  as  by  reputation. 

Flanlgan,  who  \a  now  chairman  of  the 
White  House  Domestic  Council  on  Energy. 
Is  preparing  to  make  a  new,  complete  inves- 
tigation— internally,  within  the  federal  gov- 
ernment— of  the  nation's  energy  situation 
and  outlook. 

The  answers  that  he  comes  up  with— «fter 
other  Cabinet  agencies  provide  him  with  the 
facts  and  opinions  he  Is  seeking — will  prob- 
ably form  the  basis  for  another  energy  pro- 
gram by  President  Nixon,  prcspectlvely  in 
1973,  fcr  Implementation  by  Congress  and 
the  administration — If  Nixon  is  reelected. 

Flanlgan's  role  as  "top  dog"  on  energy  in 
the  administration  was  nailed  down  at  the 
last  oU  policy  committee  meeting  in  mid- 
March. 

At  that  time,  the  only  Cabinet  member 
present  was  Interior  Secretary  Morton 
(accompanied   to   the   meeting   by   his   top 
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aides  In  the  Interior  Department) .  who  went 
to  the  meeting  hoping  to  redraw  the  Juris- 
dictional lines  on  energy  coordination  with- 
in the  administration. 

Morton,  who  went  to  that  meeting  be- 
lieving other  Cabinet  members  would  be 
present,  and  where  "decisions"  would  be 
made  on  the  issue  of  liquid  imports  for 
domestic  SNQ  gasification,  expressed  some 
IrrlUtion  at  the  fact  he  was  the  ony  Cabinet 
member  there. 

However,  bis  main  pitch  was  that  the  In- 
terior Department,  traditionally,  had  been 
the  Cabinet  agency  that  has  been  most  inti- 
mately involved  with  resource  development 
in  the  U.S.  and  it  should  be  the  coordinator 
now  of  energy  Issues  within  the  government. 

Flanlgan's  stand-in  at  the  meeting  (James 
B.  Loken,  an  assistant  to  Flanlgan)  made  It 
clear,  however,  that  Flanlgan  was  the  co- 
ordinator of  energy  policy — and  that  he  in- 
tended  to  be  an  activist  in  that  post. 

Flanlgan,  it  is  understood.  Is  now  planning 
to  circulate  requests  to  every  Cabinet  head, 
whose  agency  has  an  Interest  in  energy,  seek- 
ing not  Just  their  opinions  and  recommenda- 
tions— but  facU,  as  well,  on  the  energy  situa- 
tion. 

Flanlgan,  apparently.  Intends  to  do  a  gov- 
ernment counter  Job  to  the  National  Petro- 
leum Council's  "energy  outlook"  study,  which 
already  has  spawned  volumes  of  facts  and 
opinions  by  oil  executives,  in  task-force  re- 
ports to  the  Interior  Department. 

Thus,  Flanlgan  will  want  to  know  each 
agency's  views — and  the  facts  they  have — on 
supply  and  demand,  domestic  potentials  for 
development  of  all  types  of  energy,  possible 
incentive  programs  to  stimulate  development 
(including  tax  incentives),  security  storage 
(for  oil) ,  and  many  other  facets  of  the  energy 
picture. 

The  prime  agencies  Involved  will  be  In- 
terior, Defense,  State,  Commerce  and  the  Of- 
fice of  Emergency  Preparedness. 

Just  how  long  Flanlgan  Intends  to  take  in 
gathering  facts  within  the  government  Is  not 
known — but  the  agencies  will  be  expected  to 
respond  promptly  and  fully. 

Indications  are  that  Flanlgan  wants  to 
have  ready,  for  President  Nixon,  solid  pro- 
grams that  he  can  support — perhaps  during 
the  campaigning  next  fall  (and  for  Inclusion 
in  the  Republican  platform  for  the  cam- 
paign) .  and  for  Implementation,  as  required. 
In  legislative  recommendations  to  Congress 
early  In  1973. 

Flanlgan.  it  Is  believed,  is  tired  of  criticism 
that  the  administration  is  "doing  nothing. 
Just  wringing  Its  hands"  over  the  emerging 
energy  crisis  in  the  United  States — and  wants 
to  get  moving  with  programs  that  will  alle- 
viate the  shortage  of  natural  gas,  and  pros- 
pective rising  shortages  of  domestic  oil, 
which  can  only  be  filled  with  ever-increas- 
ing imports. 

In  the  oil-gas  area,  Flanlgan  is  believed  to 


be  looking  at  the  next  10  to  20  years— the 
period  when  the  crunch  on  oil  and  gas  will 
hit  the  nation  hardest,  before  other  forms 
of  energy,  or  synthetic  fuels,  can  be  devel- 
oped. In  quantity. 

llie  lonig-range  outlook — for  nuclear  power, 
"syntltetle"  fuels  from  shale  and  coal,  and 
other  more  exotic  forms  of  potential  energy — 
will  not  be  Ignored,  however.  But,  these  will 
have  longer-run  implications  for  the  nation, 
as  compared  with  the  pressing  immediate 
problems  InvcdTlng  gas  and  oil. 

Secretary  Morton  oould  become  the  strong 
man  on  energy  policy  and  coordination — 
but  only  If  President  Nixon  should  decide  to 
delegate  to  him  such  authority,  by  executive 
order,  or  if  CiMigress  should  enact  Nixon's 
program  for  ma-Wng  the  Interior  Department 
an  enlarged  "department  of  natural  re- 
sources" under  a  reorganization  plan  which 
\\tui  been  on  file  on  the  hill  for  more  than 
a  year,  but  on  which  only  one  brief  hearing 
was  held  by  the  Senate  Interior  Committee. 

There  is  little  chance  this  bill  can  pass 
this  year,  although  Nixon  has  been  pressing, 
m  recent  weeks,  for  action  on  this  and  other 
reorganization  plans. 

The  President  has  also  made  It  clear  to 
OOP  hiU  leaders  that  he  Intends  to  call 
Congress  back  Into  session  this  faU — if  it 
adjourns  sine  die  early  after  the  nomination 
conventions  and  if  the  Democrats  have  not 
made  more  progress  on  the  President's  legis- 
lative program. 

It  Is  possible  heavy  pressure  by  Nixon 
might  spur  action  on  his  DNR  proposal,  as 
well  tm  other  legislative  programs  now  mold- 
erlng  on  the  hill — but  It  is  not  likely. 

Thus,  Flanagan  is  expected  to  remain  the 
top  man  on  energy  policy  within  the  White 
House,  and,  as  an  overseer  of  Cabinet  de- 
partment activities  and  policies  in  the  energy 
field,  at  least  for  the  rest  of  1972. 


ORION  ON  THE  MOON 


HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN   THE   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\^BS 

Tuesday.  Aprti  25.  1972 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Apollo  16  is  on  its  long  way  home  after 
having  added  not  only  knowledge  of  the 
lunar  surface,  but  added  skill  in  master- 
ing the  difficulties  of  space.  Only  one 
lunar  mission  remains  and  all  have  been 
conducted  with  determination  while  be- 
ing well  balanced  with  a  consciousness  of 
safe  operation.  The  New  York  Times  edi- 
torial of  April  22  discusses  the  fine  line 
between  overconservatism  and  high  risk. 


This  editorial  aptly  points  out  that  the 
leadership  and  organization  of  Apollo 
has  been  well  done.  As  the  last  flight — 
Apollo  17— approaches  in  December  of 
this  year,  the  experience  of  the  current 
Apollo  16  and  the  previous  flights  will 
undoubtedly  help  the  leadership  of  Apol- 
lo continue  in  this  same  outstanding 
mode  of  <H>eration.  The  editorial  follows: 
Orion  on  the  Moon 

For  the  fifth  time  in  all  history  men  are 
working  on  the  moon  this  weekend.  The 
superb  television  pictures  sent  back  by  the 
crew  of  Orion,  astronauts  Young  and  Duke, 
were  sharper  and  clearer  than  any  previous 
televised  views  of  the  lunar  surface.  And  the 
austere,  craterpocked,  rock -strewn  landscape 
of  the  Descartes  area  seen  yesterday  was  also 
different  in  quality  from  the  earlier  vistas 
of  other  lunar  regions  visited  by  Orion's  pred- 
ecessors. 

Even  a  layman  could  see  that  this  first 
visit  to  the  lunar  highlands  had  brought  men 
to  a  significantly  different  region  of  the  moon 
than  any  explored  previously.  Most  Impor- 
tant, yesterday's  initial  activity  outside  the 
lunar  module  provided  every  reason  for  ex- 
pecting major  scientific  gains  from  this  ex- 
pedition despite  the  unfortunate  accident 
that  ruined  the  important  heat  probe 
experiment. 

The  worth  of  the  extensive  back-up  facil- 
ities created  by  NASA  was  dramatically  dem- 
onstrated In  the  tension-filled  hours  Thurs- 
day when  the  world  held  Its  breath  while 
Project  Apollo  officials  debated  whether  to 
abort  the  mission  in  the  wake  of  indications 
of  trouble  in  the  engine  control  system  of 
the  command  module.  Hundreds  of  scientists 
and  technicians  in  Texas  and  California, 
working  feverishly  under  great  time  pressure, 
determined  that  the  indicated  malfunction 
was  of  no  importance  and  could  be  disre- 
garded. Had  the  project  l)een  less  weU  pre- 
pared for  emergencies,  the  decision  might 
have  been  made  not  to  land  on  the  moon 
and  the  vast  cost  and  effort  of  Apollo  16 
rendered  valueless. 

The  safety  of  the  astronauts  must  be  and 
is  the  first  priority  on  the  Apollo  flights.  Yet 
Thursday's  dilemma  and  its  solution  were 
particularly  useful  in  reminding  all  con- 
cerned that  there  are  two  kinds  of  errors 
that  can  be  made  in  situations  of  this  type. 
The  possibility  on  which  moet  attention,  un- 
derstandably, has  been  focused  is  that  of 
an  Apollo  expedition's  directors  deciding  to 
continue  the  Journey  in  the  face  ot  a  danger 
that  brings  disaster.  Against  that  is  the  al- 
ternate risk  of  being  overly  cautious  and 
aborting  a  mission  unnecessarily,  at  huge 
financial  and  scientific  loss.  It  is  a  delicate 
dilemma,  and  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  Project 
Apollo  leadership  and  organization  that  to 
date  these  voyages  have  foundered  on  neither 
rock. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
DD.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Lift  itp  your  heads.  O  ye  gates;  and 
he  ye  lifted  up  ye  everlasting  doors;  and 
the  King  of  Glory  shdU  come  in. — ^Psalms 
24:  7. 

Help  us,  we  pray  Thee,  to  lift  up  our 
heads  and  to  open  wide  the  doors  of  our 
hearts  that  the  King  whose  glory  is  ever 
about  us  may  come  in  and  live  in  us, 
that  we  may  render  unto  Thee  a  faithful 
service  and  give  to  our  fellow  men  the 
best  that  is  within  us. 

By  Thy  Spirit  may  we  take  up  the 


work  of  this  day  with  good  hearts  and 
generous  minds,  that  Thy  purposes  may 
be  fulfilled  in  us  and  in  all  men;  for 
Thine  is  the  kingdom  and  the  power  and 
the  glory  forever.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Smate  had  passed  bills  of  the 
following  tiUes,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  2013.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  21  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  increase  the  maxi- 
mum amoiint  of  the  grant  payable  for  spe- 
cially ad^ted  housing  for  disabled  veterans; 

S.  3343.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  21  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  Increase  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  the  grant  payable  for  spe- 
cially adapted  bousing  for  disabled  veterans; 
and 
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S.  3507.  An  act  to  establish  a  ndUonal 
policy  and  develop  a  national  program  t  n  the 
management,  beneficial  use,  protectloi  ,  and 
development  of  the  land  and  water  re»  lurces 
of  the  Nation's  coastal  zonea,  and  forf other 
purposes. 
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FREEDOM  DDkONISHED  AT 
WHITE  HOUSE 


1HE 


(Mr.  DOW  asked  and  was  glvei  i  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.)  \ 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  wedc  an- 
other evidence  of  the  oppressive  abnos- 
phere  created  by  the  present  admiiistra- 
tion  to  discourage  freedom  of  expr€  ssion, 
came  to  light  in  a  shameful  epist  de  at 
the  White  House.  The  innocent  i  ictim 
was  a  constituent  of  my  district. 

This  was  Mrs.  Avrom  Romm.  w  fe  of 
the  editor  of  the  Middletown,  N.Y.  T  mes- 
Herald-Record.  Attending  the  confe  -ence 
of  the  American  Society  of  News]  taper 
Editors,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronmi  wer ;  in- 
vited to  a  White  House  reception.  Mrs. 
Romm  was  Intercepted  by  a  White  House 
Secret  Service  officer  and  advised  i  ot  to 
speak  in  the  reception  line  to  the  ]  'resi- 
dent about  anything  controversial.  Mrs. 
Romm  had  earlier  indicated  to  wii  es  of 
several  Cabinet  members  that  she  lould 
like  to  mention  her  views  to  the  ]»resi- 
dent. 

While  under  no  obUgation  to  do  s  >.  the 
Romms  left  the  White  House,  fueling 
that  their  welcome  had  been  dimir  ished 
if  not  retracted  and  that  they  had  u  ider- 
gone  a  rather  chilling  experienceTmiey 
have  received  only  a  verbal  apology  from 
the  White  House. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Romm  are  stable  p(  lople. 
I  am  sure  they  can  survive  this  ej  peri- 
ence.  But  the  real  question,  Mr.  Sp«  aker 
is:  How  often  is  this  kind  of  suffoc  ating 
pressure  put  upon  other  American  ciU- 
zens  who  come  to  the  White  House  t )  ex- 
change a  word  with  their  Presidait  in 
this  supposedly  free  society? 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  uAni- 
mous  consent  for  leave  of  absence  oi 
morrow  to  attend  the  fimeral  of  my 
friend.  Dr.  Prank  Boyden,  at 
Mass. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUoji 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


to- 
.    lear 
Deen  leld. 


to 


Has- 


DIRECTINa  THE  PRESIDENT  i  UD 
THE  SECRETARY  OP  DEPE  JSE 
TO  PURNISH  TO  THE  HOUSI 
REPRESENTATIVES  FULL 
COMPLETE  INFORMATION  dON- 
CERNING  CERTAIN  SPEcGlC 
MILITARY  ACnVITIES  OP 
UNITED  STATES  IN  SOUTHflAST 
ASIA  ^^ 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  caU  lip  a 
privileged  resolution.  House  Resoliftion 
918,  and  ask  for  its  Immediate  consi(  er- 
ation. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  918 

Reaolved,  That  the  President  and  the  I  lec- 
retary  of  Defense  be.  and  they  are  her  by. 


directed  to  furnish  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, within  ten  days  after  the  adoption  of 
this  resolution,  with  fuU  and  complete  in- 
formation on  the  following 

(1)  (a)  The  number  of  United  SUtes  mUl- 
tary  personnel  In  South  Vietnam  at  the  pres- 
ent time; 

(b)  The  number  of  these  Individuals  who 
are  combat  personnel; 

(2)  (a)  The  number  of  sorties  flown  by 
United  SUtes  mUltary  airplanes,  for  bomb- 
ing purposes.  In  and  over  North  Vietnam 
during  the  first  ten  days  of  March  1973; 

(b)  The  number  of  sorties  flown  by  United 
SUtes  mUltary  airplanes,  for  bombing  pur- 
poses. In  and  over  North  Vietnam  during 
the  first  ten  days  of  April  1972; 

(c)  The  number  of  sorties  flown  by  United 
SUtes  mlllUry  airplanes,  for  bombing  pur- 
poses, m  and  over  South  Vietnam  during  the 
first   ten   days  of  March    1972; 

(d)  The  number  of  sorties  flown  by  United 
SUtes  mUltary  airplanes,  for  bombing  pur- 
poses, in  and  over  South  Vietnam  during 
the  first  ten  days  of  April  1972; 

(3)  (a)  The  tonnage  of  bombs  and  sheila 
flred  or  dropped  Into  North  Vietnam  by  the 
United  SUtes  during  the  first  ten  days  of 
March  1972; 

(b)  The  tonnage  of  bombs  and  shells  flred 
or  dropped  Into  North  Vietnam  by  the  United 
SUtes  during  the  flrst  Un  days  of  Anrtl 
1972;  *^ 

(c)  The  tonnage  of  bombs  and  shells  flred 
or  dropped  Into  South  Vietnam  by  the 
United  SUtes  during  the  flrst  ten  days  of 
March  1972; 

(d)  The  tonnage  of  bombs  and  shells  flred 
or  dropped  Into  South  Vietnam  by  the  United 
States  during  the  first  ten  days  of  AorU 
1972:  *^ 

(51  (a)  The  cost  of  all  bombing  and  shell- 
ing carried  on  by  the  United  States  In  or 
over  North  Vietnam  during  the  flrst  ten 
days  of  March  1972,  Including  the  coeU  of 
bombs  and  shells,  ships  and  airplanes  em- 
ployed In  the  transportation  and  dropping  or 
firing  of  such  bombs  and  shells,  maintenance 
of  such  ships  and  airplanes,  salaries  of  United 
States  military  personnel  Involved  In  operat- 
ing and  maintaining  such  ships  and  air- 
planes, and  all  other  expenses  attrlbuUble 
to  such  bombing  and  shelling; 

(b)  The  cost  of  all  bombing  and  shelling 
carried  on  by  the  United  States  In  or  over 
North  Vietnam  during  the  flrst  ten  days  of 
April  1972,  including  the  costs  of  bombs  and 
shells,  ships,  and  airplanes  employed  In  the 
transportation  and  dropping  or  firing  of  such 
bombs  and  shells,  maintenance  of  such  ships 
and  airplanes,  salaries  of  United  States  mlll- 
Ury personnel  Involved  In  operating  and 
maintaining  such  ships  and  airplanes,  and 
all  other  expenses  attrlbuUble  to  such 
bombing  and  shelling; 

(c)  The  cost  of  all  bombing  and  shelling 
carried  on  by  the  United  SUtes  In  or  over 
South  Vietnam  during  the  first  ten  days  of 
March  1972,  Including  the  costs  of  bombs 
and  shells,  ships  and  airplanes  employed 
In  the  transporutlon  and  dropping  or  firing 
of  such  bombs  and  shells,  maintenance  of 
such  ships  and  airplanes,  salaries  of  United 
States  military  personnel  Involved  In  operat- 
ing and  maintaining  such  ships  and  air- 
planes, and  all  other  expenses  attrlbuUble 
to  such  bombing  and  shelling; 

(d)  The  cost  of  all  bombing  and  shelling 
carried  on  by  the  United  SUtes  in  or  over 
South  Vietnam  during  the  first  ten  days  of 
AprU  1972.  including  the  costs  of  bombs 
and  shells,  ships  and  airplanes  employed  In 
the  transporutlon  and  dropping  or  firing 
of  such  bombs  and  sheUs,  maintenance  of 
such  ships  and  airplanes,  salaries  of  United 
States  mUltary  personnel  involved  In  oper- 
ating and  maintaining  such  ships  and  air- 
planes, and  all  other  expenses  attributable 
to  such  bombing  and  shelling; 

(6)  List  separately  the  number  of  United 
SUtes  miliury  personnel  (if  any)  klUed, 
wounded  or  reported  missing  In  action  dur- 
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ing  (a)  the  flrst  ten  days  of  March  1972 
and  (b)  the  flrst  Un  days  of  AprU  1872 
^>ecifylng  how  many  in  each  such  category 
were  UUed,  wounded  or  reported  mlaslni 
in  action  In  or  over  South  Vietnam  and  how 
many  in  each  such  category  wer»  kUled 
wounded  or  reported  missing  in  action  In  or 
over  North  Vietnam; 

(7)  Whether  there  is  a  target  dau  for  the 
achievement  by  the  Army  of  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam  of  compleU  military  independ- 
ence of  Umted  SUtes  air.  naval,  and  ground 
support  and  participation  and.  If  so,  what 
daU; 

(8)  Whether  there  has  been  any  bomb- 
ing or  sheUlng  carried  on  by  the  United 
SUtes  in  or  over  Laos  or  Cambodia  since 
January  1,  1972,  and.  If  so,  the  number  of 
sorties  flown  by  United  StaUs  mUltary  air- 
planes, for  bombing  purposes,  in  or  over 
Laos  or  Cambodia  since  that  dau,  the  ton- 
nage of  bombs  and  shells  flred  or  dropped 
by  the  United  SUtes  into  or  over  Laos  or 
Cambodia  since  that  dau.  and  the  cost  of  all 
bombing  and  sheUlng  carried  on  by  the 
United  StaUs  In  or  over  Laos  or  Cambodia 
since  that  daU,  Including  the  cosu  of  bombs 
and  shells,  ships  and  airplanes  employed  In 
the  transporutlon  and  dropping  or  firing 
of  such  bombs  and  shells,  maintenance  of 
such  ships  and  airplanes,  salaries  of  United 
SUtes  military  personnel  involved  in  oper- 
ating and  maintaining  such  ships  and  air- 
planes, and  all  other  expenses  attrlbuUble 
to  such  bombing  and  shelling; 

(9)  Whether  there  has  been  an  Increase 
In  the  movement  of  military  airplanes,  mUl- 
tary  ships,  other  mUltary  equipment  mUl- 
tary supplies,  or  mUltary  personnel  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  Southeast  Asia,  including 
the  Islands  of  the  South  Pacific  Ocean  since 
March  15,  1972  (relative  to  the  thlrty-day 
period  immediately  preceding  that  date), 
and,  if  so,  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
increase  in  each  such  category;  and 

(10)  What  actions,  tf  any,  have  been 
taken  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 601  of  Public  Law  92-166,  approved 
November    17,    1971. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Hubert)  is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  BROOMPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  123] 

Abourezk  Gaydos  Morse 

Anderson,  lU.  Gray  Nix 

Ashley  Hagan  O'Hara 

BadUlo  Hall  Patman 

Blanton  Hanna  Poage 

Blatnlk  Hastings  Pryor,  Ark 

Byrne,  Pa.  Hawkins  Rees 

Carney  Heinz  Held 

Celler  Jarman  Rooney.  Pa. 

Chamberlain  Johnson.  Pa.  Runnels 

Chlsbolm  Jones.  Ala.  Sandman 

Clark  Jones.  N.C.  Sisk 

Clay  Jones.  Tenn.  Springer 

Davis.  S.C.  Kee  Staggers 

Dent  Kluczynskl  SUnton, 

Dlggs  Kuykendall  James  V. 

Dlngell  Kyi  Steed 

Dowdy  Long,  La.  Stokes 

Edwards.  La.  Lulan  Stubblefleld 

Bach  Macdonald,  Teague.  Tex. 

Bshleman  Mass.  Thompson.  VJ. 

Flowers  Madden  Vander  Jagt 

PotmUln  Mayne  Winn 

Oaliflanakls  MUler.  CalU.  Young,  Tex. 

Oallacher  Moorhsad 
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The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  361 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  ^____^_^ 

DIRECTING  THE  PRESIDENT  AND 
THE  SECRETARY  OP  DEFENSE  TO 
PURNISH  TO  THE  HOUSE  OP  REP- 
RESENTATIVES FULL  AND  COM- 
PLETE INFORMATION  CONCERN- 
ING CERTAIN  SPECIFIC  MILITARY 

AcnvmES    OP    the    united 

STATES  IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  to  which  was  referred  the  res- 
olution— House  Resolution  918 — direct- 
ing the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  furnish  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, within  10  days  after  the 
adoption  of  the  resolution  "full  and  com- 
plete information"  concerning  the  spe- 
cifics of  various  military  operations  In 
Southeast  Asia,  having  considered  the 
same,  reports  unfavorably  thereon  with- 
out amendment  and  recommends  that 
the  resolution  be  not  agreed  to. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  met 
on  April  18,  1972.  to  consider  the  resolu- 
tion. House  Resolution  918.  and  after  full 
and  complete  hearings  on  the  subject 
matter  of  the  resolution,  a  quorum  being 
present,  ordered  it  adversely  reported  by 
a  rollcall  vote  of  32  to  4. 

The  Department  of  Defense,  reflecting 
the  views  of  the  executive  branch,  also 
recommends  against  favorable  action  on 
the  resolution  since  such  action  "would, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  be  incompatible  with  the  pub- 
lic interest  to  provide  the  information  in 
the  manner  directed  by  the  resolution." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Cwnmittee  on  Armed 
Services  spent  an  entire  day  in  acting 
on  the  subject  matter  of  the  resolution 
sponsored  by  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York. 

The  committee  began  Its  hearings  In 
open  session  at  10  a.m.  on  April  18  and 
finally,  after  a  number  of  interruptions, 
including  a  break  for  lunch,  concluded 
its  hearings  in  executive  session  at  5:17 
p.m. 

As  I  have  previously  indicated,  34 
members  were  present  to  vote  on  the 
resolution,  with  30  members  voting 
against  it  and  only  four  voting  to  support 
It. 

It  Is,  therefore,  evident  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  members  on  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  see  no  rea- 
son to  support  the  resolution.  Many  of 
the  questions  in  the  resolution  involve 
information  of  a  highly  sensitive  nature. 
Frankly,  despite  the  fact  that  the  De- 
partment responded  specifically,  in  ex- 
ecutive session,  to  each  of  the  questions 
contained  In  the  resolution,  I  see  pre- 
cious little  purpose  in  having  most  of 
this  statistical  data  available  to  the  Con- 
gress since  its  availsU}ility  wiU  tn  no  way, 
in  my  Judgment,  change  any  policy  ac- 
tion which  may  confront  the  Congress. 

Nonetheless,  this  information,  con- 
tained In  the  committee  flies,  Is  now. 
under  the  rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, available  to  any  Member  of 


the  House  for  his  examination,  subject. 
of  course,  to  the  rules  established  by  the 
committee  which  preclude  the  release  or 
public  use  of  such  Information  without 
the  consent  of  the  committee. 

The  committee  is  mindful  that  It,  alcmg 
with  other  committees  of  the  Congress, 
has  received  this  information  and  will 
oontlnue  to  receive  similar  information 
responsive  to  the  legislative  purposes 
sought  by  the  resolution. 

Therefore,  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  believes  that  under  existing 
rules  and  procedures  of  this  body,  every 
Member  has  adequate  access  to  the  tyt>e 
of  information  sought  by  this  resolution. 

I,  therefore,  have  no  hesitation  in  join- 
ing with  the  vast  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  my  committee  in  urging  the 
House  to  support  the  committee's  action. 

Now.  as  an  example  of  the  thorough- 
ness In  which  this  matter  was  gone  Into 
by  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  I 
am  sure  that  Members  will  agree  that 
the  House  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
has  jealously  and  zealously  protected  its 
own  integrity  smd  discharged  its  respon- 
sibility on  every  occtision.  Not  only  were 
all  the  questions  answered  in  executive 
and  public  session,  but  also  I  hold  in  my 
hand  the  printed  record  of  that  hear- 
ing which  Is  available  at  the  moment  to 
tmybody  who  desires  to  read  It.  This  Is 
the  testimony  taken,  exclusive  only  of 
the  sensitive  classified  data  which  the 
Department  refuses  to  make  public,  and 
justly  so. 

Here  was  an  entire  day  spent  by  the 
committee.  This  entire  document  was 
printed  at  high  cost  to  the  taxpayers, 
serving  no  real,  useful  purpose.  The  com- 
mittee's time  was  taken  up  at  a  moment 
when  we  are  trying  our  best,  doing  our 
level  best,  to  bring  before  this  House  the 
defense  procurement  bill.  We  are  inter- 
rupted by  such  actions  as  these. 

Only  this  morning  the  committee  was 
thoroughly  briefed  on  the  present  status 
of  the  situation  in  Southeast  Asia  and 
Vietnam.  The  Members  were  sdlowed  to 
ask  any  questions  they  desired  to  ask  at 
the  briefing. 

We  have  attempted  to  bring  everything 
Into  the  open  as  far  as  possible  that 
would  be  useful  to  the  Congress  in 
mttking  its  decisions. 

We  have  been  just  as  mindful  of  not 
tipping  our  hand,  if  you  will,  or  giving 
the  game  plan  to  the  enemy. 

Only  recently  in  a  paper  in  California 
there  appeared  Information  concerning 
the  sailing  of  a  U.S.  naval  vessel  headed 
for  Vietnam,  telling  the  date  It  was  sail- 
ing and  what  it  was  carrying.  You  know 
what  would  happen.  The  potential  was 
there  to  follow  that  ship  through  its 
course.  Certainly  if  the  enemy  were  able 
to  bomb  it  they  could  bomb  that  vessel 
on  the  sea. 

This  is  giving  information  to  the 
enemy  ahead  of  time  by  irresponsible 
media. 

I  believe  everybody  will  agree — and  I 
hope  they  do — that  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  chairman  has  tried 
in  every  way  he  can  to  be  fair  and  im- 
partial in  discussing  legislation  on  this 
floor.  Not  one  time  since  I  became  chair- 
man of  this  committee  have  I  cut  any- 
body off  on  free  and  open  debate  on  a 
bill  before  the  body. 


I  must  say  in  all  candor,  not  without 
threat  or  Intimidation  by  me,  I  will  not 
be  as  tolerant  in  the  future  relating  to 
resolutions  of  this  nature.  It  would  be 
perfectly  possible  that  a  privileged  reso- 
lution of  this  type  could  be  introduced 
every  day,  and  our  committee  would  be 
tied  up  every  day.  If  any  similar  resolu- 
tion is  Introduced  In  the  future,  I  am 
going  to  move  to  table  It  Immediately, 
because  there  is  no  use  in  standing  up 
and  making  repetitious  speeches  w^ere 
we  can  anticipate  what  is  gdng  to  be 
said  by  the  ssmie  individuals  who  make 
the  same  statements.  No  minds  are 
changed  by  it.  This  is  only  a  tantalizing 
and  irritating  method  of  holding  up  the 
work  of  a  committee  that  has  to  report 
to  the  House.  We  are  not  only  holding  up 
our  committee  by  this  type  of  action,  but 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  cannot 
act  because  they  cannot  act  imtU  they 
get  the  authorization  bill. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  for  permitting 
tliis  1-hour  discussion.  I  think  it  is  very 
helpful. 

Also  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  or 
two. 

Let  us  assume  this  resolution  passes. 
Is  it  the  chainnan's  interpretation  of  the 
resolution  that  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  would  be  required 
to  furnish  this  information  on  request  by 
any  individual  Member  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  HlfeBERT.  The  information  is 
available  to  any  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress at  this  time.  Every  question  raised 
in  the  resolution  has  been  answered,  and 
any  Member  of  this  body  can  come  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  room  and 
read  the  entire  text  of  the  sessions  held 
by  the  committee  both  In  open  and  closed 
sessions.  The  imclassifled  portion  of  that 
session  is  printed  here  already,  and  there 
is  very  little  that  is  classified  now. 

However,  I  must  warn  that  the  rules 
will  prevail.  No  information  taken  from 
the  classified  data  can  be  published  with- 
out violating  the  rules  of  the  House. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  what  I  was  trying  to  get  at 
is  that  this  resolution  would  not.  as  I 
understand  it.  require  that  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  supply  this 
information  upon  the  request  of  an  in- 
dividual Member  of  Congress.  It  is  a 
directive  to  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  supply  the  informa- 
tion to  the  institutions  of  the  House  of 
Representatives:  namely,  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House,  for  transmittal  tis  he  sees 
fit.  Am  I  correct  on  that  point? 

Mr.  HUBERT.  The  decision  as  to  what 
to  give  to  an  individual  Member  of  Con- 
gress is  determined  by  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  and  not  by 
the  committee.  Nor  is  it  controlled  by  the 
individual  Member.  This  resolution  is  di- 
rected to  giving  the  Congress  the  infor- 
mation which  is  here  printed  for  them 
to  see.  Every  question  is  answered.  If  an 
individual  Member  of  this  body  Is  not 
satisfied,  having  read  the  complete  hear- 
ings, the  complete  text,  and  if  he  still 
wants  to  look  at  the  executive  sessions. 
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then  he  is  privileged  to  do  s<y  pre  vlded 

he  does  so  under  the  niles  of  the  1  [ouse, 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  May  I  asic  a  firther 

question? 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Yes. 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  If   this  resoluti( 
enacted,  is  it  your  interpretation 
the  information  supplied  to  the  Conu 
by  the  executive  branch  would  hav( 
be  in  unclassified  form? 

Mr.  H^ERT.  No,  it  would  not 
to  be  in  unclassified  form,  because 
power  of  classification  lies  within 

executive  branch  in  this  particular , 

partment,  but  all  questions  are  answel-ed. 
That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  say  herf  It 
is  all  in  this  document  that  is  available 
to  everybody,  T 

Mr.  LATTA.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Bffr.  H]fiBERT.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  koi- 
tleman. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  want  to  thank  the  cl  air- 
man for  yielding.  Not  being  a  member 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee.  I  wrlsh 
to  say  I  have  not  had  the  opportuni  ;y  to 
read  the  report  of  the  committee.  1  ut  I 
would  like  to  pose  this  question :  Di  ring 
your  hearing  on  this  resolution,  di(   the 
question  ever  cross  your  mind  as  to  why 
a  Member  of  Congress  would  pose  these 
questions  to  our  GJovemment  anq  not 
pose  similar  questions  to  North  Vieti  am? 
Can  anyone  in  the  Chamber  dlipute 
the  fact  that  it  is  North  Vietnam  w  hlch 
is    invading    South    Vietnam    and    not 
vice  versa;  that  North  Vietnam  switshed 
from   guerrilla   warfare   to   large    >cale 
conventional  warfare  and  invaded  S  outh 
Vietnam  in  strength  on  March.  30  :  972; 
that  there  are  13  regular  North    Viet- 
namese Army  and  two  Vietcong  divl  jions 
operating  outside  North  Vietnam  ai  this 
very  moment  with  the  takeover  of  £  outh 
Vietnam   as   their  objective;    that    the 
United  States  will  have  69,000  troo  Js  in 
South  Vietnam  on  May  1.   1972 — down 
from  543.000  when  President  Nixoi  i  as- 
sumed office — which  must  be  prot  icted 
from   these  invading   troops   froiri   the 
North;   that  the  North  Vietnam^  are 
conducting    major    conventional  T  war- 
^^^ — with  Soviet-made  tanks,  armored 
vehicles,  anti-aircraft  gims,  surfa|e-to- 
air    missiles.    Soviet-made    aircraft,    et 
cetera — in  South  Vietnam  in  three  sepa- 
rate sections  of  the  country — Quae  g  Trl. 
Kontum,    and    Blng    Long    Prov  nces; 
that  the  North  Vietnamese  have  tilled 
or     wounded     thousands     of     Inrocent 
civilians,    including  children,   by   their 
heavy  mortar  and  artiUery  attac  cs  on 
population   centers  in  South   Vietnam 
and  have  caused  an  estimated  quarter 
million  South  Vietnamese  to  flee 
homes  since  this  Invasion  began? 
all  of  this  going  on  in  South  Viet 
Mr.  Speaker,  how  can  a  Member  ol 
Chamber  ask  our  Government  to 

llclze  sensitive  information  which 

only  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  et  emy 
and  against  the  best  Interests  of  our 
remaining  troops.  Item  (9)  of  this  res  olu- 
tlon  seeks  to  ascertain  "Whether  tiere 
has  been  an  Increase  in  the  mover  lent 
of  military  airplanes,  military  sJiips, 
other  military  equipment,  military  ap- 
plies, or  military  personnel  of  the  Ur  ited 
States,  to  Southeast  Asia,  including  the 
islands  of  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  t  ince 


March  15.  1972— relative  to  the  30 


day 


period  immediately  preceding  that 
date — and.  if  so,  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  increase  In  each  such  category."  Now 
wouldn't  the  enemy  love  to  have  that  in- 
formation and  wouldn't  it  work  to  the 
disadvantage  of  our  American  troops? 
Why  doesn't  the  sponsor  of  this  resolution 
or  one  of  its  supporters,  ask  this  ques- 
tion of  the  North  Vietnamese?  It  would 
be  a  futile  gesture  and  everyone  in  this 
chamber  Icnows  that  but  are  we  so  naive 
as  to  t}elieve  that  the  American  people — 
and  especially  the  mothers  and  fathers 
of  our  servicemen  still  in  South  Viet- 
nam— want  us  to  give  this  information 
to  the  enemy.  I  think  not. 

Members  of  this  Congress  should  be 
asking  when  the  enemy  is  going  to  halt 
Its  invasion  and  return  to  the  north  so 
we  caui  continue  with  our  troop  with- 
drawal program.  The  invasion  should  be 
condemned — not  the  measures  being 
taken  by  our  Oovemment  to  protect 
American  troops. 

Did  the  chairman's  committee  wonder 
why  this  question  was  not  being  raised 
instead  of  the  pending  resolution? 

Mr.  HUBERT.  If  I  understand  the 
gentleman  correctly,  we  were  not  privy 
to  what  the  North  Vietnamese  are  go- 
ing to  do  as  they  are  privy  to  what  we 
plan  to  do  or  what  the  South  Vietnamese 
plan  to  do. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further.  I  want  to  say 
that  what  he  says  is  alisolutely  true. 

However,  it  seems  to  me  as  an  Ameri- 
can that  we  ought  to  be  asking  these 
questions  of  the  enemy  not  of  our  own 
Government. 

It  seems  to  me  that  certain  people 
keep  asking  questions  of  the  wrong 
government. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  This  information  is 
available  as  of  this  morning  and  I  would 
ask  the  gentleman  to  look  at  it. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  shaU  be  happy  to  look 
at  it.        ^ 

Mr.  HUBERT.  The  latest  Information 
on  Vietnam  is  available  as  of  this 
morning. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  is  trying  to  do  a  responsible  Job 
and  to  discharge  its  duty.  The  chairman 
of  the  committee  has  insisted  all  the 
time  that  the  Members  be  recognized, 
and  any  time  that  I  have  control  of  the 
time,  I  shall  be  glad  to  give  every  Mem- 
ber an  opportunity,  within  the  limits  of 
that  time,  to  speak. 

Mr.  LATTA.  As  I  understand  it.  this 
Information  will  be  available  to  Members 
today.  So,  I  may  point  out  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  now  have  13  regular  North 
Vietnamese  divisions  and  the  VietoHig 
has  two  divisions  and  aU  of  these,  with 
the  exception  of  one,  are  Invading  South 
Vietnam? 

Mr.  HUBERT.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  only  one  regular  North  Vietnamese 
division  remains  in  North  Vietnam.  The 
rest  are  invading  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Are  they  also  invading 
Laos? 

Mr.  H^ERT.  I  cannot  speak  to  that. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  I  commend  him  for  his  statement. 

Mr.  utBERT.  However,  the  invasion  I3 


going  on  and  the  invasion  is  continuing 
by  the  North  Vietnamese.  The  North 
Vietnamese  regulars  are  in  South  Viet- 
nam killing  civilians  by  the  hundreds 
every  day.  as  well  as  the  troops  that  they 
shoot  at  in  battle.  They  have  invaded 
South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  York  (Mrs. 
Abzug). 

Mrs.  ABZUO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  ad- 
ministratioQ  is  carrying  out  massive 
B-52  and  Jet  strikes  in  North  Vietnam. 
Many  of  these  strikes  are  carried  out  at 
night  In  the  most  densely  populated 
areas  in  Indochina.  These  attacks  con- 
stitute dramatic  proof  that  the  admin- 
istration is  committed  to  a  full-scale, 
long-term  U.S.  air  war  in  Indochina  in- 
stead of  terminating  aU  military  opera- 
tions there  and  negotiating  a  full  with- 
drawal in  return  for  the  release  of  our 
prisoners  of  war  as  required  under  sec- 
tion 601  of  the  Military  Procurement  Act 
of  1971. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not  sure  that  you 
would  agree  with  me  that  such  high-level 
saturation  bombings  of  heavily  popu- 
lated areas  must  kill  and  maim  thou- 
sands of  civilians. 

Nor  do  I  know  if  you  will  concur  that 
these  bombings  serve  no  useful  military 
end.  as  we  have  learned  from  previous 
experience.  We  have  known  this  before, 
but.  certainly,  based  upon  the  reports  of 
the  last  few  days  in  the  newspapers  with 
reference  to  National  Security  Study 
Memorandum  No.  1,  we  know  for  certain 
that  massive  bombing  has  failed  to 
hamper  the  enemy.  It  only  leads  to  the 
capture  of  more  of  oiu*  airmen,  prolongs 
the  captivity  of  those  already  interned 
and  endangers  the  physical  safety  of 
both.  Far  from  protecting  our  ground 
trooiis  in  the  southern  part  of  Vietnam, 
the  bombings  Increase  the  danger  to 
them. 

I  do  not  know  if  you  will  agree  with 
me  that  in  the  light  of  the  repeal  of  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution,  the  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam  by  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration is  without  constitutional  sanc- 
ti(Hi  or  authority  and  Ignores  the  exclu- 
sive power  of  Congress  to  declare  war. 

Finally,  I  do  not  know  if  you  accept 
my  beUef  that  these  l}ombings — and  the 
air  war  in  general — represent  an  inex- 
cusable and  totalitarian  indifference  to 
the  desire  of  the  American  people  to 
withdraw  from  Indochina  if  our  prison- 
ers can  be  released. 

But  I  think  we  can  agree  on  one  basic 
point:  the  American  people  have  the 
right  to  know  what  administration  of- 
ficials are  doing  in  their  name. 

There  is  no  principle  more  basic  to 
our  democracy  than  the  separation  of 
powers  between  the  executive,  legislative 
and  judicial  branches.  The  concept  of 
democracy  demands  that  the  Congress 
and  the  people  have  access  to  informa- 
tion on  which  policy  is  made.  If  Con- 
gress and  the  public  are  kept  in  the  dark 
about  matters  of  high  policy,  how  can 
they  participate  in  democratic  decislon- 
maklng? 

The  fact  that  there  is  some  informa- 
tion available  in  the  back  rooms  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  does  not  sat- 
isfy the  American  peoples'  right  to  know. 
I  think  this  Und  of  secrecy  in  govem- 
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ment  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  can  de- 
stroy the  basic  coaotsA  of  democracy. 

The  Vietnam  war  itself  is  one  of  the 
most  dramatic  examines  of  what  can 
occur  when  this  dnnocratic  process 
breaks  down.  The  vast  majority  of  the 
American  people  agree  that  our  original 
involvement  in  Vietnam  was  a  tragic 
error.  The  Pentagon  papers  make  it  clear 
that  top  officials  in  the  executive  branch 
imilaterally  plunged  this  country  into 
Vietnam  by  hiding  the  facts  of  our  inter- 
vention from  the  rest  of  the  country.  Had 
Congress  and  the  people  been  informed 
about  the  real  nature  of  the  regimes  we 
supported  in  Vietnam,  the  facts  of  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  Incident,  we  might  well 
have  avoided  the  Vietnam  qutigmire. 

Of  all  the  executive  deceptions  about 
the  war  over  the  last  decade,  however, 
none  has  been  more  blatant  than  this  ad- 
ministration's management  of  informa- 
tion about  its  air  war. 

Since  baking  office,  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration has  dropped  over  3.2  millions  of 
tons  of  bombs  on  Indochina,  bombing 
more  than  any  government  has  done  in 
the  history  of  warfare. 

It  has  doubled  the  bombing  of  Laos. 

It  has  initiated  full-scale  air  war  in 
Cambodia. 

It  had  bombed  North  Vietnam  on  328 
admitted  occasions  even  before  the  re- 
cent counter-offensive  began  in  South 
Vietnam. 

It  has  spent  over  $10  million  on  this 
bombing. 

Hundreds  of  airmen  who  were  alive 
and  well  when  this  administration  UxA 
oCBce  are  now  listed  as  captured  or  miss- 
ing in  action. 

The  air  war  under  President  Nixon  has 
destroyed  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of 
villages,  killed  and  wounded  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  civilians,  and  altered  the  land 
of  Indochina  Itself.  Rather  than  winding 
down  the  war,  the  administration  has 
substituted  highly  sophisticated  auto- 
mated war  for  the  groimd  warfare  of 
the  Johns(m  years. 

The  "NSSM-1"  study,  which  was  com- 
missioned by  Henry  Kissinger  when  Mr. 
Nixon  took  office  in  1969  and  published 
in  yesterday's  Washington  Post.  Indicates 
that  this  kind  of  raiding  and  bombing 
has  failed  to  reduce  the  flow  of  supplies 
to  North  Vietnamese  and  Vietcong  troops 
operating  in  South  Vietnam.  According 
to  the  report,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  CIA  find  that  enemy  needs  in 
South  Vietnam— 10  to  15  trucks  of  sup- 
plies per  day — are  so  small  and  his  sup- 
ply of  war  material  so  Itui'ge  that  the 
enemy  can  replace  his  losses  easily,  in- 
crease his  traffic  flows  slightly,  and  get 
through  as  much  supplies  to  South  Viet- 
nam as  he  wants  to  in  spite  of  the 
bombing. 

This  latest  revelation  of  the  confusion 
and  doubt  within  our  coimcils  of  war 
makes  our  need  to  know  even  more  cru- 
cial. We  are  the  Representatives  of  the 
people,  and  the  people  want  their  coun- 
try to  withdraw  from  Indochina. 

We  and  our  constituents  must  be  in- 
formed as  to  what  is  being  daae  in  our 
name.  Despite  the  massive  dimensions  of 
President  Nixon's  air  war,  however,  few 
of  us  in  Congress  and  even  fewer  of  the 
general  public  have  received  more  than 
the  scantiest  of  information  about  it 


from  official  sources.  On  the  contrary, 
the  administration  has  made  strenuous 
efforts  to  keep  the  facts  about  the  bomb- 
ing hidden  f  nxn  the  American  public  so 
as  to  ^<nnin<tih  its  effect  on  dcnnestlc 
opinion. 

Some  of  the  means  it  has  used  to  man- 
age news  about  the  air  war  Include  the 
fcdlowlng: 

First.  It  has  prohibited  newsmoi  from 
going  out  on  bombing  raids  or  being 
fiown  to  the  front  outside  of  South  Viet- 
nam. Until  recent  months,  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  U.S.  air  sorties,  and  some  of  the 
bloodiest  fighting,  has  taken  place  out- 
side of  South  Vietnam.  Newsmen,  how- 
ever, are  prohibited  from  going  out  on 
bombing  raids  in  these  countries  or  from 
fiylng  to  the  front  when  U.S.  supported 
Asian  armies  retake  bombed-out  villages. 
The  DOD  has  an  expressed  policy  of  not 
annoimcing  specific  missions  over  North 
Vietnam,  even  long  after  they  take  place. 
Since  the  North  Vietnamese  obviously 
know  where  these  missions  are  fiown  and 
where  the  bombs  are  dropped,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  any  legitimate  reason  for 
keeping  them  a  secret. 

As  a  result,  the  war  has  been  largely 
taken  off  the  front  pages  and  TV  screens. 
thereby  deluding  many  Americans  into 
thinking  it  has  been  "winding  down." 
This  prevention  of  newsmen  from  ob- 
serving the  war  does  not  appear  to  be  for 
fear  that  they  would  violate  military  se- 
curity. Reporters  had  always  been  al- 
lowed into  the  air  and  to  the  front  in 
South  Vietnam  imder  President  Johnson. 
Rather,  it  Is  an  attempt  to  muffle  domes- 
tic dissent  by  making  the  war  invisible. 
A  recent  New  York  Times  story  revealed 
that  this  policy  is  not  only  continuing, 
but  being  extended,  and  that  the  Nixon 
administration  is  even  now  attempting 
to  limit  access  of  reporters  to  the  war  in 
South  Vietnam. 

Second.  It  has  classified  much  impor- 
tant information,  most  of  which  Is  al- 
ready known  to  our  adversaries.  Such 
crucial  issues  as  the  amoimt  of  bombing 
going  on  outside  of  South  Vietnam  in 
any  given  month,  the  incidence  of  use  of 
anti-personnel  and  incendiary  weapons, 
the  real  cost  of  the  air  war.  the  locations 
and  circumstances  surrounding  our  air- 
craft and  pilot  losses  in  the  skies  over 
Indochina,  and  a  host  of  other  air  war 
Information  such  as  that  requested  in 
this  resolution  has  been  kept  secret  by 
the  administratioQ. 

This  is  not  information  which  would 
help  our  adversaries.  Itiey  know  what 
kind  of  weapons  are  being  used  against 
them,  when  attacks  are  escalated,  how 
and  where  they  shoot  down  our  pilots. 
The  (mly  people  to  whom  this  informa- 
tion Is  "classified"  are  the  American 
people.  This  policy,  too.  continues  until 
this  very  moment.  An  April  12  New  York 
Times  dispatch  revealed  that  the  ad- 
ministration had  extended  its  classiflca- 
ticm  policy  to  shield  all  details  of  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  even  the  few 
that  had  been  revealed  tmder  President 
Johnson. 

Third.  It  has  deliberately  created  a 
false  image  of  a  sterile  and  antisq^tic 
air  war,  conducted  solely  against  military 
targets.  Time  and  again,  administration 
officials  proclaim  before  Congress,  the 
American  people,  and  the  world  that 


they  do  not  bomb  civilian  targets  in  In- 
dochina. They  refuse  to  reveal  any  es- 
timates of  the  civilian  castialties  caused 
by  our  bombing,  although  the  Pentagon 
Papers  reveal  that  such  estimates  are 
available — as  when  Robert  McNamara 
estimated  that  the  bc»nbing  was  caus- 
ing 1,000  civilian  casualties  a  week  in 
North  Vietnam. 

An  authoritative  study  of  the  air  war 
by  the  Center  for  International  Studies 
of  Cornell  University  noted  that. 

In  a  strategic  bombing  campaign,  strategic 
targets  are  located  near  predominately 
civilian  areas. 

The  claim  that  the  recent  saturation 
bombings  of  the  Haiphong  area,  a  re- 
gion inhabited  by  over  300.000  people, 
were  carried  out  only  against  military 
targets  cannot  be  true. 

Such  management  of  information 
about  the  air  war  is  antithetical  to  the 
principles  upon  which  this  country  was 
founded. 

Accordingly.  I  have  Introduced  this  res- 
olution of  inquiry  seeking  some  of  the 
information  we  need  to  have  in  order  to 
properly  represent  our  constituents.  I 
hope  the  House  will  in  turn  submit  it 
to  the  execirtive  branch  for  public  reply. 

The  questions  in  this  resolution  are 
simple  and  straightforward.  They  do  not 
seek  Information  that  could  l>e  of  value 
to  our  adversaries.  They  do  not  reveal 
future  plans  that  could  endanger  our 
pilots. 

Indeed,  the  answer  to  these  questions 
to  which  the  public  is  entitled  constitute 
the  barest  minimimi  of  knowledge  about 
the  air  war.  They  deal  primarily  with 
the  physical  dimensions  of  our  bombing 
and  shelling  and  the  general  areas  in 
which  they  are  being  carried  out.  Far 
more  Important  questions — such  as  the 
incidence  of  use  of  antipersonnel  and  in- 
cendiary weai>ons,  the  numbers  of  vil- 
lages, schools  and  hospitals  we  have 
bombed,  the  estimated  ntunbers  of  civi- 
lians who  have  been  killed  and  wounded 
by  the  bombing  and  shelling — could  and 
should  be  asked.  But  I  have  decided  to 
begin  with  the  rather  basic  and  elemen- 
tal questions  contained  in  this  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Dennis  Doolln,  representing  the 
Department  of  Defense  at  last  week's 
hearings  on  th£s  resolution,  testified  that 
to  give  the  cost  of  the  bombings  would 
threaten  our  national  security  and  en- 
danger our  troops;  even  this  statement 
was  difficult  to  get  from  him,  as  his  basic 
position  was  that  he  could  not  even  tell 
031  open  hearing  why  the  DOD  opposed 
being  asked  to  reply  to  the  questions  in 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  Doolln,  as  well  as  a  nimiber  of 
members  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, made  the  suggestion  that  "data 
concerning  specific  sortled  statistics  by 
country,  rates  against  specific  target 
areas  or  other  detailed  data  about  our 
airmen  who  are  facing  these  strong  air 
defense  units"  would  be  of  assistance  to 
the  North  Vietnamese.  For  one  thing.  It 
is  difficult  to  inriftginA  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  do  not  know  where  the 
bombs  are  falling.  Second,  and  more  im- 
portant, this  resoluticm  does  not  ask  for 
any  such  information.  All  It  requests  Is 
numbers: 
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The  number  of  sorties  flowi  over 
North  and  South  Vietnam  in  tfrro  lO- 
day  periods; 

Tlie  number  of  tons  of  bombs  (^pped 
in  each  category: 

The  nimiber  of  American  doll^  ex- 
pended on  this  new  adventure; 

The  number  of  Americans  killed, 
woimded.  or  reported  missing  in  tiction 
during  the  same  two  10-days  leriods. 
The  only  two  exceptions  to  t]  lis  are 
requests  seven  and  10 — the  first  of 
these  asks  for  the  target  date  for  total 
South  Vietnamese  independence  of 
American  military  support;  the  lecond 
asks  for  a  recital  of  actions  taken  }y  the 
Nixon  administration  to  comply  wi  th  the 
mandate  of  section  601  of  Publi ;  Law 
92-156,  the  Military  Procurement  ^ct  of 
1971,  which  makes  it  "the  policy  »f  the 
United  States  to  terminate  at  th^  ear- 
liest practicable  date  all  militarj-  opera- 
tions of  the  United  States  in  Indoc&iina. 
and  to  provide  for  the  prompv  and  or- 
derly withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  military 
forces  at  a  date  certain,  subject  tm  the 
release  of  all  American  prisoners  oi  war 
held  by  the  Government  of  North  Viet- 
nam." 

The  Defense  Department's  statement 
that  responding  to  the  questions  josed 
in  this  resolution  of  inquiry  would  "be 
incompatible  with  the  public  inteest' 
constitutes  a  most  cavalier  brusho  f  of 
the  the  Congress.  The  "act  of  the  mi  itter 
is  that,  as  the  National  Security  S^udy 
Memorandum  1  indicates,  the  Itiieu 
regime  in  South  Vietnam  cannot  rei  lain 
in  power  without  continued  Amencan 
military  support,  including  massive 
bombing  raids,  and  it  will  take  between 
8  and  13  years  to  complete  "paclflcaiion" 
of  South  Vietnam.  I  think  that  the  re- 
sponses to  the  questions  in  this  rsolu- 
tion  would  indicate  that  the  admin  stra- 
tion  has  decided  to  ignore  section  601 
of  Public  Law  92-156  and  the  will  <  f  the 
American  people  by  continuing  oui  role 
in  Indochina  in  an  effort  to  savi;  the 
Thieu  dictatorship.  That  is  whj  the 
Department  t  f  Defense  does  not  wj  nt  to 
reply  to  these  questions. 

Let  us  put  aside  partisan  Judgnents 
today  and  take  this  one  small  step  to 
reverse  this  trend,  this  beginning  step 
toward  the  freedom  of  informati  >n  of 
which  this  country  has  been  so  ustly 
proud  in  the  past. 

If  we  cannot  agree  that  this  boi  ibing 
Is  wrong,  and  I  think  we  should,  let  us  at 
least  agree  that  the  secrecy  surrou:  iding 
it  is  wrong. 

Let  us  at  least  agree  that  we  have  a 
right  to  know. 

Let  us  at  least  agree  that  the  re- 
sponses to  the  questions  in  this  resol  ition 
would  Indicate  whether  this  adn  inis- 
tration  is  cairying  out  the  mandate  of 
the  Congress. 

There  is  no  information  sought  here 
which  could  in  any  way  be  beneflc:  al  to 
our  adversaries. 

The  purpose  of  a  resolution  of  ini  lulry 
is  to  provide  an  opportimity  for  A  [em- 
bers of  Congress  to  have  access  U  the 
information  sought  in  a  meaningful  nray. 
The  responses  to  the  questions  pro- 
poimded  by  this  resolution  canno;  be 
made  in  the  back  room.  That  sort  of  pro- 
cedure does  violence  to  the  purpose  and 
the  history  of  the  resolution  of  inq  iliy. 


Under  the  rules  and  the  precedents  of 
this  House,  we  have  a  right  to  ask  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  to 
provide  us  with  information  necessary 
for  the  performance  of  our  duties  and 
the  representation  of  our  constituents. 

When  the  executive  branch  transmits 
such  information  to  the  Speaker  in  re- 
sponse to  such  a  resolution,  the  Speaker 
"lays  it  before  the  House,"  customarily 
by  reading  it. 

The  procedure  suggested  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
(Mr.  HiBXRT)  comes  nowhere  near  being 
an  effective  "laying  before  the  House." 
We  will  not  be  able  to  take  notes  on  the 
transcript,  or  even  quote  It  from  mem- 
ory. We  will  not  be  able  to  have  the  as- 
sistance of  experts  or  of  our  own  staff 
members  in  evaluating  it.  I  suppose  that, 
as  was  the  case  with  the  Pentagon  Pa- 
pers, we  will  get  the  the  information  in 
a  useful  manner  as  newspaper  readers 
before  we  get  It  in  such  a  maimer  as 
Members  of  Congress. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  limited  ac- 
cess which  we  will  have  to  this  infor- 
mation satisfies  either  the  language  of 
this  resolution  or  the  right,  guaranteed 
us  under  the  rules,  to  make  effective  use 
of  it. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  here  today  to  be- 
gin acting  as  a  responsible  body  and  to 
restore  and  preserve  our  constitutional 
right  to  secure  the  information  we  need 
in  order  to  represent  our  constituents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  text  of  the 
hearings  on  this  resolution  at  this  point 
in  the  Record.  If  you  look  at  Mr.  Doolin's 
testimony  during  the  executive  session 
held  in  the  afternoon,  you  will  see  the 
word  "deleted"  several  dozen  times;  these 
deletions,  while  they  do  not  give  the  pub- 
lic the  information  it  should  have,  speak 
eloquently  of  the  policies  of  the  Nixon 
administration  with  respect  to  the  peo- 
ple's right  to  know: 

Puix  CoMicrrm  Heakutc  and  Consoexation 
OF  H.  Rxs.  918.  A  Resoltttion  op  iNQTmr 
Concerning  the  Bombing  in  Vietnam  bt 

THE    U.S.    GoVERNitENT 

House  of  Representatites, 
Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Tuesday,  April  18,  1972. 

Th«  Conunttt«e  met,  ptirsuant  to  adjourn- 
ment, at  10:07  ajn..  In  room  2116,  Rayburn 
House  Office  Building,  the  Honorable  F.  Ed- 
ward Hubert,  chairman,  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  in 
order. 

Members  of  the  oommlttee.  we  are  meeting 
this  morning  on  a  resolution  Introduced  by 
the  gentle  lady  from  New  York,  Mrs.  Abeug, 
H.  Res.  918.  You  have  the  resolutions  asking 
for  certain  Information,  and  Mrs.  AbEug  is 
here  to  testify. 

We  wui  put  the  resolution  In  the  record 
at  this  point. 

(H.  Res.  918  reculs  as  follows: ) 

RESOLTrnON 

Resolved,  Th^t  the  President  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  be,  and  they  are  hereby, 
directed  to  furnish  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, within  ten  days  i;fter  the  adoption  of 
this  resolution,  with  full  and  complete  In- 
formation on  the  following — 

(1)  (a)  The  number  of  United  States  mili- 
tary personnel  In  South  Vietnam  at  the  pres- 
ent time; 

(b)  The  number  of  these  Individuals  who 
are  combat  personnel; 

(3)  (a)  The  number  of  sorties  flown  by 
United  States  military  airplanes,  for  bomb- 
ing purposes,  in  and  over  North  Vietnam 
during  the  fint  ten  days  of  March  1973; 


(b)  The  number  of  sorties  flown  by 
United  States  military  airplanes,  for  bomb- 
ing purposes.  In  and  over  North  Vietnam 
diirlng  the  first  ten  days  of  April  1973; 

(c)  The  number  of  sorties  flown  by  United 
States  military  airplanes,  for  bombing  pur- 
poses. In  and  over  South  Vietnam  during 
the  first  ten  days  of  March   1972; 

(d)  The  number  of  sorties  flown  by  United 
States  military  airplanes,  for  bombing  pur- 
poees.  In  and  over  South  Vietnam  during  the 
first  ten  days  of  April  1972; 

(3)  (a)  Tonnage  of  bonxbe  and  shells  fired 
or  dropped  Into  North  Vietnam  by  the 
United  States  during  the  first  ten  days  of 
March  1972; 

(b)  The  tonnage  of  bombs  and  shells  fired 
or  dropped  Into  North  Vietnam  by  the 
United  States  during  the  first  ten  days  of 
AprU  1973; 

(c)  The  tonnage  of  bombs  and  shells  fired 
or  dropped  into  South  Vietnam  by  the 
United  States  during  the  first  ten  days  of 
March  1973; 

(b)  The  tonnage  of  bombs  and  shells  fired 
or  dro|^>ed  Into  South  Vietnam  by  the 
United  States  during  the  flnt  ten  days  of 
AprU  1973; 

(5)  (a)  The  cost  of  all  bombing  and  shell- 
ing carried  on  by  the  United  States  In  or  over 
North  Vietnam  during  the  first  ten  days  of 
March  1973,  Including  the  costs  of  bombs 
and  shells,  ships  and  airplanes  employed  in 
the  transportation  and  dropping  or  firing  of 
such  bombs  and  shells,  maintenance  of  such 
ships  and  airplanes,  salaries  of  United  States 
military  personnel  involved  in  operating  and 
maintaining  such  ships  and  airplanes,  and 
all  other  expenses  attrlbuta'ble  to  such 
bombing  and  shelling; 

(b)  The  cost  of  all  bombing  and  shelling 
carried  on  by  the  United  States  in  or  over 
North  Vietnam  during  the  first  ten  days  of 
AprU  1973,  Including  the  costs  of  bombs  and 
shells,  ships  and  airplanes  eniployed  In  the 
transportation  and  drof^ing  or  firing  of  such 
bombs  and  shells,  maintenance  of  such  ships 
and  airplanes,  salaries  of  United  States  mili- 
tary personnel  Involved  In  operating  and 
maintaining  such  ships  and  airplanes,  and 
all  other  expenses  attributable  to  such 
bombing  and  sbeUlng; 

(c)  The  cost  of  all  bombing  and  shelling 
carried  on  by  the  United  States  In  or  over 
South  Vietnam  during  the  first  ten  days  of 
March  1973,  including  the  coats  of  bombs 
and  shells,  ships  and  airplanes  employed  In 
the  transportation  and  dropping  or  firing  of 
such  bombs  and  shells,  maintenance  of  such 
ships  and  airplanes,  salaries  of  United  States 
military  personnel  Involved  In  operating  and 
maintaining  such  ships  and  airplanes,  and 
all  other  expenses  attributable  to  such 
bombing  and  sheUlng; 

(d)  The  cost  of  all  bombing  and  sheUing 
carried  on  by  the  United  States  In  or  over 
South  Vietnam  during  the  first  ten  days  of 
April  1972,  including  the  costs  of  bombs  and 
shells,  ships  and  airplanes  emfployed  In  the 
transportation  and  droj^lng  or  firing  of  such 
bombs  and  shells,  maintenance  of  such  ships 
and  airplanes,  salaries  of  United  States  per- 
sonnel Involved  In  operating  and  maintain- 
ing such  ships  and  airplanes,  and  all  other 
expenses  attributable  to  such  bombing  and 
shelling; 

(6)  List  separately  the  number  of  United 
States  military  personnel  (If  any)  killed, 
wounded  or  reported  missing  in  action  dur- 
ing (a)  the  first  ten  days  of  March  1972  and 
(b)  the  flnt  ten  days  of  April  1972,  specify- 
ing bow  many  in  each  such  category  were 
killed,  wounded  or  reported  missing  In  ac- 
tion In  or  over  South  Vietnam  and  how  many 
In  each  such  category  were  killed,  wounded 
or  reported  missing  in  action  in  or  over  North 
Vietnam; 

(7)  Whether  there  is  a  target  date  for  the 
achievement  by  the  Army  of  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam  of  complete  military  independence 
of  United  States  air,  naval,  and  ground  sup- 
port and  participation  and.  If  so,  what  date; 
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(8)  Whether  tbere  has  been  any  bombing 
or  SbeUlng  cajrled  on  by  the  United  States 
in  or  over  Laos  or  Cambodia  since  January  1, 
1972,  and.  If  so,  the  number  of  sorties  flown 
by  United  States  mlUtary  airplanes,  for 
bombing  ptirposes.  In  or  over  Laos  or  Cam- 
bodia since  that  date,  the  tonnage  of  bombs 
and  shells  fired  or  dropped  by  the  United 
States  Into  or  over  Laos  or  Cambodia  since 
that  date,  and  the  cost  of  all  bombing  and 
shelling  carried  on  by  the  United  States  In 
or  over  Laos  or  Cambodia  since  that  date,  In- 
cluding the  costs  of  bombs  and  shells,  ships 
and  airplanes  employed  In  the  transportation 
and  dropping  or  flrlng  of  such  bombs  and 
shells,  maintenance  of  such  ships  and  air- 
planes, salaries  of  United  States  mUltary 
personnel  Involved  In  operating  and  main- 
taining such  ships  and  airplanes,  and  all 
other  expenses  attributable  to  such  bombing 
and  ahelUng; 

(9)  Whether  there  has  been  an  increase 
In  the  movement  of  mUltary  airplanes,  mili- 
tary ships,  other  military  equipment,  mUl- 
tary supplies,  or  military  personnel  of  the 
United  States  to  Southeast  Asia,  Including 
the  islands  of  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  since 
March  15,  1972  (relative  to  the  thirty-day 
period  immediately  preceding  that  date), 
and.  If  so,  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  In- 
crease In  each  such  category;  and 

(10)  What  actions.  If  any,  have  been  taken 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  section  601 
of  Public  Law  93-156,  approved  November 
17,  1971. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  rules  of  the  c(Hn- 
mlttee.  In  accordance  with  the  procedure, 
we  usuaUy  recognize  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee who  desires  to  testify  on  a  bill  first. 
However,  Mr.  Harrington  has  asked  to  testify 
but  has  waived  his  request  In  deference  to 
the  fact  that  Mrs.  Abzug  has  Introduced  the 
blU. 

So,  Mrs.  Absug,  wUl  you  come  around? 

You  have  i4>peared  before  the  committee 
before,  you  wlU  be  allowed  to  present  your 
statement  without  Interruption  after  which 
the  members  will  ask  questions  as  they 
desire. 

Mrs.  Abzug.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  await- 
ing distribution  of  my  statement  to  the  com- 
mittee, Mr.  Chairman.  Do  you  want  me  to 
proceed? 

The  Chairman.  Oo  ahead,  please. 

STATEMENT   OP   HON.   BZLLA  S.   ABZTTC,   A  REPRE- 
SENTATIVE PROM  NEW  TORK 

Mrs.  Abzuo.  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the 
committee,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  having 
me  appear  before  you  on  H.  Res.  918  which 
Is  a  resolution  of  Inquirylng  concerning  the 
bombing  In  Vietnam  by  the  United  SUtes 
Government. 

Pour  days  ago,  the  Nixon  administration 
carried  out  massive  B-53  and  jetstrlkes 
against  Haiphong  and  Hanoi.  Hitting  late  at 
night  In  the  most  densely  populated  areas 
In  Indochina,  these  sneak  attacks  consti- 
tute the  most  dramatic  proof  yet  that  the 
Nixon  administration  Is  entirely  committed 
to  a  fullscale  and  longterm  U.S.  air  war  In 
Indochina  Instead  of  negotiating  a  full  with- 
drawal In  return  for  the  release  of  our  cap- 
tured pUots. 

I  do  not  know  If  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  such  blghlevel  saturation  bombings  of 
heavily  populated  areas  must  necessarily  have 
killed  and  maimed   thousands  of  civilians. 

Nor  do  I  know  If  you  wlU  concur  that 
these  bombings  serve  no  useful  miUtary  end 
as  we  have  learned  from  previous  experience; 
that  they  lectd  to  the  capture  of  more  of  our 
airmen,  the  prolongation  of  the  captivity  of 
those  already  Interned  and  endanger  their 
physical  safety,  and  that  far  from  protecting 
our  ground  troops  In  the  southern  part  of 
Vietnam,  the  bombing  of  Hanoi  and  Hai- 
phong will  Increase  danger  to  them. 

And  finally,  I  do  not  know  If  you  accept 
my  belief  that  these  bombings — and  the  war 
in  general — represent  a  totalitarian  Indlf- 
ferenoe  to  the  clear  desire  of  the  American 


people  to  wtlhdiaw  from  Indochina  U  our 
captured  pUots  can  be  released;  that  by  con- 
tinuing these  acts  of  Indiscriminate  aerial 
slaughter  the  Nixon  administration  wUl  ir- 
revocably split  this  country  apart  In  the 
months  to  come. 

But  I  am  certain  that  we  can  agree  on  one 
basic  point;  the  American  pec^le  have  a  right 
to  know  what  administration  officials  are 
doing  In  their  name. 

There  Is  no  principle  more  basic  to  our 
democracy  than  the  separation  of  powers  be- 
tween the  Executive,  legislative,  and  judi- 
cial branches,  undergirded  by  a  fully  en- 
lightened electorate  with  the  right  to  select 
leaders  who  wUl  represent  their  desires.  Yet 
this  concept  of  democracy  absolutely  de- 
mands that  all  branches  of  our  society  have 
access  to  the  Information  on  which  policy 
Is  made.  If  Congress  and  the  pubic  are  kept 
in  the  dark  about  matters  of  high  policy, 
how  can  they  participate  In  democratic  de- 
cisionmaking? 

One  of  the  most  dramatic  examples  of  the 
horrors  that  can  occur  when  this  democratic 
process  breaks  down  is  the  Vietnam  war  it- 
self. The  vast  majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple and  their  Congressional  representatives 
are  now  agreed  that  our  original  Involve- 
ment In  Vietnam  was  a  tragic  error.  The 
Pentagon  Papers  make  It  unmistakably  clear, 
however,  that  our  Involvement  In  Vietnam 
did  not  arise  out  of  the  acts  of  Congress 
or  the  American  people. 

It  was,  rather,  top  officials  of  the  Execu- 
tive branch  who  unUaterally  plimged  this 
country  Into  Vietnam  by  systematically  hid- 
ing the  real  facts  of  our  Intervention  from 
the  rest  of  the  country. 

Can  anyone  doubt  that  had  Congress  and 
the  people  been  informed  about  the  real 
nature  of  the  regimes  we  supported  In  Viet- 
nam, the  facts  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  in- 
cident, the  popular  appeal  of  o\ir  adversaries 
there,  that  we  might  well  have  avoided  the 
Vietnam  quagmire? 

Of  all  the  Executive  deception  about  the 
war  over  over  the  last  decade,  however,  none 
has  been  more  catastrophic  In  Its  conse- 
quences than  the  Nixon  administration's 
blatant  management  of  Information  about 
Its  air  war. 

Since  taking  office,  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion has  dropped  over  3.2  mUllons  tons  of 
bombs  on  Indochina,  bombing  more  than  any 
government  has  done  In  the  history  of  war- 
fare; It  has  doubled  the  bombing  of  Laos; 
it  has  Initiated  a  fullscale  air  war  In  Cam- 
bodia; it  has  already  bombed  North  Vietnam 
on  328  admitted  occasions  before  the  recent 
counteroffenslve  began  In  South  Vietnam;  it 
has  spent  well  over  tie  billion  on  this  bomb- 
ing; well  over  300  airmen  who  are  alive  and 
well  when  the  administration  took  office  are 
now  listed  as  captured  or  missing  in  action. 

The  evidence  is  overwhelming  that  this 
air  war  under  President  Nixon  has  destroyed 
hundreds  If  not  thousands  of  villages,  kUled 
and  wounded  tens  of  thousands  of  other 
civilians,  underground,  or  Into  refugee 
camps,  and  that  It  has  altered  the  very  land 
of  Indochina  Itself.  (See  appendixes).*  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  far  from  winding  down 
the  war,  the  administration  has  simply  sub- 
stituted highly  sophisticated  automated  war 
for  the  ground  wairfare  of  the  Johnson  years. 

Despite  the  massive  dimensions  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  air  war,  however,  few  of  us  in 
Congress  and  even  fewer  of  the  general  pub- 
lic have  received  more  than  the  scantiest  of 
Information  about  It  from  official  sources. 

On  the  contrary.  The  Nixon  administration 
has  made  strenuous  efforts  to  keep  the  facts 
about  the  bombing  bidden  from  the  Ameri- 
can public  so  as  to  diminish  Its  effect  on 
domestic  opinion. 

Some  of  the  means  it  has  used  to  manage 
news  about  the  air  war  include  the  foUow- 
Ing: 
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1.  It  has  prohibited  newsmen  from  going 
out  on  bombing  raids  or  being  flown  to  the 
front  outside  of  South  Vietnam.  UntU  recent 
months,  the  vast  majority  of  U.S.  air  sorties, 
and  some  of  the  bloodiest  fighting,  has  taken 
place  outside  of  South  Vietnam.  Newsmen, 
however,  are  prohibited  from  going  out  on 
bombing  raids  In  these  countries,  or  from 
fiylng  to  the  front  when  U£.-supported  Asian 
armies  retake  bombed-out  vUlages. 

As  a  result,  the  war  has  been  largely  taken 
off  the  front  pages  and  TV  screens,  thereby 
deluding  many  Americans  Into  thinking  it 
has  been  "winding  down". 

This  prevention  of  newsmen  from  observ- 
ing the  war  does  not  appear  to  be  for  fear 
that  they  would  violate  military  security. 
Reporters  had  always  been  allowed  Into  the 
air  and  to  the  front  In  South  Vietnam  under 
President  Johnson. 

Rather,  It  is  clearly  an  attempt  to  muffle 
domestic  dissent  by  waging  an  Invisible  war. 
And  a  recent  New  York  Times  story  revealed 
that  this  policy  Is  notably  continuing,  but 
being  extended;  that  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion Is  even  now  attempting  to  limit  access 
of  reporters  to  the  war  In  South  Vietnam. 

3.  It  has  classified  much  important  Infor- 
mation, most  of  which  Is  already  known  to 
otir  adversaries,  out  of  public  reach.  Such 
crucial  Issues  as  the  amount  of  bombing  go- 
ing on  outside  of  South  Vietnam  In  any  given 
month,  the  Incidence  of  use  of  antipersonnel 
and  incendiary  weapons,  the  real  cost  of  the 
air  war,  the  locations  and  circumstances  sur- 
rounding our  aircraft  and  pUot  losses  In  the 
skies  over  Indochina,  and  a  host  of  other  air 
war  information  such  as  that  requested  in 
my  resolution  of  inquiry  has  been  kept  secret 
by  the  administration. 

Once  again,  this  Is  not  information  which 
would  help  our  adversaries.  They  know  what 
kind  of  weapons  are  being  used  against  them, 
when  attacks  are  escalated,  how  and  where 
they  shoot  down  our  pilots.  The  only  people 
to  whom  this  Information  Is  "classified"  are 
the  American  people.  This  policy,  too,  con- 
tinues untU  this  very  moment.  On  AprU  13 
the  New  York  Times  dispatch  revealed  that 
the  administration  had  extended  Its  "classifi- 
cation" policy  to  any  detaUs  of  the  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam,  even  the  few  that  had 
been  revealed  under  President  Johnson. 

3.  It  has  deliberately  created  a  false  Image 
of  a  sterUe  and  antiseptic  air  war  conducted 
solely  against  military  targets — time  and 
again  administration  officials  tirelessly  pro- 
claim before  Congress,  the  American  people 
and  the  world,  that  they  do  not  bomb  dvUlan 
targets  In  Indochina,  that  the  only  targets 
hit  are  mUltary. 

They  refuse  to  reveal  any  estimates  of  the 
clvUlan  casualties  bombing  causes,  although 
the  Pentagon  Papers  reveal  that  such  esti- 
mates are  avaUable — as  when  Robert  Mc- 
Namara  estimated  that  the  bombing  was 
causing  1,000  clvUlan  casualties  a  week  In 
North  Vietnam.  They  create  such  Orwelllan 
terms  as  "protective  reaction  strikes".  Im- 
plying that  loosing  hundreds  of  tons  of 
bombs  on  the  r\iral  society  of  North  Vietnam 
Is  somehow  defensive  In  nature. 

Even  the  massive  Christmas  1971  bomb- 
ings, involving  several  hundreds  aircraft 
striking  at  North  Vietnam  for  five  days  in 
succession,  were  classified  as  just  one  of 
these  protective  reaction  strikes,  termed  a 
"limited  duration  protective  reaction  strike". 

An  authoritative  study  of  the  air  war  by 
the  Center  for  International  Studies  of  Cor- 
neU  University  noted  that  "in  a  strategic 
bombing  campaign,  strategic  targets  are  lo- 
cated near  predominantly  clvUlan  areas".  Tvt 
the  administration  to  claim,  as  it  has,  that 
the  recent  saturation  bombings  of  the  Hai- 
phong area,  a  region  inhabited  by  over  300.- 
000  people,  were  carried  out  only  against 
mUltary  tu^ts  Is  more  than  just  a  half- 
truttv  It  is  part  of  a  conscious  and  OrweUian 
pattern  of  thought  contrcri  about  the  air  war 
which  once  again  continues  until  the  present 
moment. 
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I  b«lleve  li  Is  clear  that  suek  manag  unant 
at    InXonxMttlon    at>out    ttie    air    war    la    anU- 

tbetlcal  to  the  principles  upon  whlc  t  this 
country  was  founded :  tbat  such  InXon  taUon 
control  Is  not  only  unworthy  of  a  great 
democracy,  but  presents  a  clear  and  p  reaent 
danger  to  It;  that  unless  the  American  >eople 
and  we  In  Congress  can  receive  far  m<  re  In- 
fonnatlon  tban  «re  are  novr  getting  abo  Lit  the 
air  war.  It  will  lead  not  only  to  even  ( reater 
physical  destruction  of  Indochina,  but  to  an 
Increasing  trend  to  the  destruction  of  d  emoc- 
racy  here  at  home  as  we  now  know  1'  . 

Accordingly,  I  am  today  submitting  o  this 
committee  a  number  of  questions  abo  it  the 
air  war  which  I  hope  will  In  turn  sub  nit  to 
the  executive  branch  for  public  answe  . 

These  questions  are  simple  and  stifilght- 
forward.  They  do  not  ask  for  InTortiatlon 
that  could  be  of  value  to  our  adversaries. 
They  do  not  reveal  future  plans  that  could 
endanger  our  pilots. 

Indeed,  these  questions  In  and  of  Jiem- 
selves  are  but  a  minimal  beginning  to  fuller 
public  understanding  of  the  air  war.  They 
deal  primarily  with  the  physical  dimensions 
of  our  bombing  and  shelling  and  the  areas 
In  which  they  are  being  carried  out.  Fai  more 
Important  questions — such  as  the  Incl  lence 
of  use  of  antipersonnel  and  Incendiary  '  weap- 
ons, the  numbers  of  villages,  schools  and 
hospitals  we  have  bombed,  the  estliaated 
numbers  Of  civilians  who  have  been  cllled 
and  wounded  by  the  twmblng  and  shell  Ing — 
could  and  should  be  asked.  But  I  havs  de- 
cided to  beg^ln  with  the  rather  basic  and 
elemental  questions  appended  to  this  i  tate- 
ment. 

I  hope  that  you  will  assist  me  In  att4  mpt- 
Ing  to  get  answers  to  these  question! ,  not 
only  for  the  sake  of  the  people  of  Indo<  hlna, 
but  for  the  sake  of  the  continuation  c  f  de- 
mocracy In  this  land. 

Every  word  of  every  chapter  of  every  book 
on  totalitarianism  that  has  ever  been  witten 
stresses  that  totalitarian  control  begins  with 
the  management  of  information.  It  Is  n:  y  be- 
lief that  the  present  secrecy  concemln;  the 
Nixon  administration's  air  war  in  Indo  :hlna 
Is  the  most  dramatic  example  of  gr(  wing 
domestic  authoritarianism  In  the  history  of 
this  Republic. 

Let  us  put  aside  partisan  Judgments  xxlay 
and  take  this  one  small  step  to  revers  i  this 
trend,  this  beginning  step  toward  the  free- 
dom of  Information  of  which  this  country 
has  been  so  Justly  proud. 

Let  us  realize  that  If  history  may  wel  pikos 
a  harsh  Judgment  of  those  of  us  who  have 
supported  indlacrlmlnate  aerial  slaugh  «r  in 
Indochina,  it  will  surely  have  no  forgli  sneas 
for  those  who  would  not  even  fully  li  form 
the  American  people  about  it. 

If  we  cannot  agree  that  this  bombing  Is 
wrong,  let  us  at  least  all  agree  that  ttie  se- 
crecy surrounding   it   is  wrong. 
This  is  the  least  we  owe  our  country 
The  CHAiBMAif.  Thank  you  very  mu(b. 
Mn.  Abzuo.  I  would  like  to  suggest ,  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  the  consideration  of  this  reso- 
lution which  was  submitted  on  April  11th. 
that  the  oonunittee  consider  bringing  it  up 
to  date  by  amending  sections  of  it  to  in  ;lude 
a  new  2(e) .  the  tonnage  of  bombs  and  i  ibells 
fired  or  dropped  into  North  Vietnam  b  r  the 
United  States  during  the  second  ten  di  ys  of 
April  197a.  and  that  a  new  5(e) ,  which  \  'ould 
add   the  coot  of  all  bombing  and  shilling 
carried  on  by  the  United  States  in  or  over 
North   Vietnam   during   the   second   di  y   of 
April  1973,  including  the  cost  of  bcmib    and 
shells,  ships,  and  airplanes,  employed  1 1  the 
transportation  in  dropping  and  firing  ot 
bombs  and  shells,  maintenance  of  such 
and  airplanes,  salaries  of  United  States 
tctf7    penonnel    involved    in   operating 
maintaining  such  ships  and  airplanes,  ai  d  all 
other  expenses  attributable  to  such  boo  blng 
and  shelling  In  section  6,  section  11,  ad^ 
ond  ten  days  ot  April  1973. 
If  the  committee  is  to  act  on  this  I  ikilnk 
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In  view  ot  the  events  that  occurred  since  the 
lUlng  of  Uila  resolution  S18  ttimX  the  InTonna- 

tlon  that  this  committee  should  act  upoD 
should  be  brought  up  to  date. 

The  CBAnuCAiT.  We  will  consider  that  whan 
we   consider   the  resolution.   Will   you   pass 
your  proposed  amendment  to  Mr.  Slatlnsbek? 
The  committee  will  consider  It  when  we  take 
action  on  the  resolution.  Mr.  Arends? 
Mr.  AaxNDs.  No  questions. 
The  CHAniMAW.  Mr.  Price. 
Mr.  Pbicx.  No  questions. 
The  CHAnicaN.  Mr.  Bray? 
Mr.  Bennett. 

Mr.  Bennett.  No  questions. 
The  Chadiman.  Mr.  Pike. 
Mr.  Pixx.  No  questions. 
The  Chauman.  Mr.  King? 
Mr.  Kino.  No  questions. 
The  CHAntMAN.  Mr.  Dickinson? 
Mr.  Dickinson.  No  questions. 
The  Chairman.  Mr.  Spence? 
Mr.  Spxncx.  No  questions. 
The  Chaixman.  Mr.  Powell? 
Mr.  PowxLL.  No  questions. 
The  Chaixman.  Mr.  Nichols. 
Mr.   Brlnkley,   Mr.   Monohan,   Mr.   Daniel, 
Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  Harrington. 

Mr.  Hakrington.  I  wonder  If  you  would 
state  whether  the  efforts,  with  the  gentle- 
man behind  you.  with  Mr.  Doolln — on  the 
question  of  getting  Information  from  the 
Department  of  Defense  prior  to  Introducing 
this  resolution? 

Mrs.  Abzuo.  No,  there  wasn't  enough  time. 
I  frankly  was  quite  shocked  at  the  con- 
tinuing and  accelerating  bombing  that  was 
taking  place  and  brought  this  resolution  on 
Immediately  when  the  House  returned  from 
its  recess,  and  as  is  sometimes  the  practice 
after  a  resolution  is  filed,  there  is  some  effort 
made  to  offer  Information,  but  no  one  has 
been  offered  and  I  have  not  had  the  time, 
frankly,  in  order  to  expedite  the  information 
for  the  use  of  the  resolution  of  Inquiry  I 
felt  that  it  was  within  the  province  of  this 
committee  to  secure  that  Information. 

Mr.  Hakrington.  Are  you  familiar  with  Mr. 
DooUn's  response  to  your  request  before  the 
committee  this  morning? 
Mrs.  Abzoq.  No,  I  am  not. 
Mr.  Harrington.  If  I  could.  I  would  like 
to  read  It  for  both  your  benefit  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  committee.  This  is  addressed 
to  our  chairman,  Mr.  Hubert,  dated  April 
14th,  and  It  Isn't  Mr.  Doolln,  It  Is  Mr.  Buz- 
hardt's,  the  language  Is  so  remarkably  sim- 
ilar, I  was  In  error. 

"DxAX  Mx.  Chaxkman.  Reference  Is  made  to 
your  request  for  the  views  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  with  respect  to  H.  Res.  918  which 
would  direct  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  furnish  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives full  and  complete  Information 
concerning  the  specifics  of  various  military 
operations  in  Southeast  Asia. 

"In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  are  now  actively 
engaged,  with  United  St&tes  assistance.  In 
repelling  an  armed  attack  In  force  across  the 
Demilitarized  Zone,  It  would  in  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Department  of  Defense  be  In- 
compatible with  the  public  interest  to  pro- 
vide the  information  In  the  manner  directed 
by  the  resolution. 

"We  will,  of  coiurse,  continue  to  provide 
briefings  to  your  Committee  in  order  to  keep 
them  current  on  all  military  operations  in- 
cluding the  matters  which  are  the  subject  of 
H.  Res.  918. 

"The  office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  there  Is  no  objeotlon  to  the  pres- 
entation of  this  report  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Committee. 
"Sincerely, 

"  (signed)  J.  PxxD  Buzraxdt." 
That,    I    think,   speaks    for   Itself,    but   I 
thought  It  would  be  helpful  for  you  to  know 
this. 
Mrs.  AszTiG.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Harrington. 
Mr.  Haxxington.  It  is  very  similar  to  the 


treatment    reeeivecl    by    Congressnuui    Axpin 
and  myself  to  ilate,  attempting  to  get  similar 
Information. 
Tlie  Chaiuun.  Mr.  Aapln. 

Mr.   AsPiN.   No  queatlons. 

The  Chaixman.  Dr.  Hall. 
Mr.  Hau,.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no  ques- 
tions. 

The  Crairicam.  Mr.  White. 
Mr.  Whitx.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  questions. 

The  Chaixman.  Mr.  Ichord. 
Mr.  Ichoxo.  No  questions. 
The  Chaixman.  Mr.  Hunt. 
Mr.  Hunt.  No  questions. 
Ttie  Chaixman.  Mr.  Runnels. 
Mr.  RuNNxis.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  ask  what  the  provisions  of  section  61  of 
Public  Law  93-156  are,  that  you  are  request- 
ing in  this  bUl? 

Mrs.  Abzug.  The  provisions  provided  under 
the  Military  Procurement  Act  that  the 
President  should  set  a  date  negotiated  with- 
drawal of  our  troops  solely  upon  release  of 
our — contingent  solely  upon  the  release  of 
our  prisoners. 

I  submit  that  that  was  the  policy  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  It  was  a  law 
which  was  signed  by  the  President  and  I  see 
no  evidence  that  the  President  has  In  any 
way  carried  out  the  law  as  provided  under 
section  601,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  my 
comments  on  that  have  been  the  subject  of 
another  motion,  previous  to  this  time. 

If  you  want  me  to  read  it  to  you  it  pro- 
vides  

Mr.  Runnels.  No.  I  think  you  have  an- 
swered the  question,  and  I  appreciate  It. 
The  Chairman.  Mr.  Oubser? 
Mr.  OtTBSER.  No  questions. 
The  Chairman.  Mr.  Whltehunt? 
Mr.  WHiTEHxrxsr.  No  questions. 
The  Chaixman.  Mr.  Fisher.  Mr.  Young.  Mr. 
Clancy. 
Mr.  FisHxx.  No  questions. 
Mr.  Young.  No  questions. 
Mr.  Clanct.  No  questions. 
The  Chairman.  Thank  you. 
Mrs.  Abzug,  thank  you  very  much  for  your 
appearance  this  morning. 

Mrs.  Abzuo.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  ask  unanimous  oonaent  to  sub- 
mit some  accompanying  material  to  my  state- 
ment. 

The  Chaixman.  You  may.  Without  objec- 
tion you  may  submit  it  at  this  point  In  the 
reoofd. 
Mrs.  Abzug.  Thank  you,  sir. 
(The  material  had  not  been  reoelved  at 
the  time  hearing  went  to  press.) 

The  Chaixman.  Mr.  Harrington,  you  asked 
to  be  recognized  as  a  witness. 

Mr.  Harrington,  you  may  proceed  as  a  wit- 
ness. 

STATEMENT   OF    HON.    MICHAEL    RAKXINGTOlf, 
A  XKFXXSENTATIVX  FROM  MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr.  Harrington.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  the  chance 
to  testify  this  morning.  I  come  wltboiut  a  pre- 
pared statement,  simply  because  I  decided 
at  the  last  moment  that  as  futile  as  it  msy 
be,  that  it  was  worth  at  least  attempting  to 
do  something  that  I  think  this  oommlttse 
particularly  but  the  Congress  Itself  has  been 
remiss  in  doing. 

Let  me.  If  I  can  review  my  oonoem,  and 
make  some  observations  which  I  fsel  at  least 
moinentarily  based  on  my  utnif^  service  on 
this  committee  I  have  a  rlg^t  to  malce. 

From  the  last  public  pronouncement  of  ttie  - 
President  on  January  25tli,  which  I  thought 
in  its  candor  was  both  desirable  and  healthy 
in  outlining  the  efforts  at  secret  negotiations, 
and  the  failure  of  those  negotiations,  I  be- 
come Increasingly  concerned  that  we  were 
committed  in  Indochina  in  general  to  a  long, 
indefinite,  and  very  costly  conunltment. 

■ma  dimensions  of  this  commitment  the 
Amsrlcan  public  were  not  aware  of.  The  di- 
mensions of  which  the  Congrsss,  to  its  own 
discredit,  were  not  aware  of.  And  I  become 
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oonoemad  enough  to  begin  to  try  to  reflect 

on  wnit  migDi  De  aone  Kiven  me  lunitatioos 

of  botti  my  <ymi  ynwiicK  Va  tbe  Oonm  im.  but 

more  Importantly  the  inordinately  broad  sub- 
ject matter,  to  broaden  ttie  awareness. 
I  say  It  beoauae  I  think  whether  It  be  by 

design  or  It  be  by  an  effort  In  the  usual  polit- 
ical sense  to  create  optimism  where  none 
should  exist,  or  to  take  credit  where  perhaps 
there  should  be  an  effort  made  at  more  bal- 
ance, there  had  been  an  effort  to  encourage 
the  brief  that  with  a  diminution  of  our  force 
level  from  approximately  665,000  in  the  John- 
son administration,  which  tbe  spokesmen  are 
always  careful  to  point  out,  to  approximately 
69,000  by  May  ist,  that  somehow  our  effort  in 
Vietnam  was  going  to  come  to  an  end,  and 
the  public  was  encouraged  to  believe  that 
Vietnamizatlon  at  least  measured  that  way 
was  suooessful. 

It  seemed  to  me,  with  the  knowledge  that 
I  had,  that  came  from  both  this  committee 
and  In  general,  the  existence  of  five  air  bases 
in  Thailand,  with  the  presence  of  anywhere 
from  two  to  four  carriers  off  the  coast  of 
South  Vietnam  and  North  Vietnam,  that 
that  was  not  necessarily  In  keeping  with  the 
dimensions  of  our  involvement,  and  that  ef- 
forts ought  to  be  made  If  this  is  the  course 
we  are  embarking  on,  to  get  both  the  Con- 
gress and  the  people  of  this  country  to  face 
the  consequences  of  this  policy. 

Accordingly,  in  the  course  of  the  hearings 
that  we  have  had  to  date,  I  asked  both  Sec- 
retary Froehlke  and  General  Westmoreland 
what  portion  of  the  total  Army  budget,  in- 
cluding that  which  we  have  before  us  and  In 
general  the  total  overall  request  for  fiscal 
1973  was  to  be  committed  to  South  Vietnam. 
Neither  at  the  time  professed  to  know,  but 
agreed  to  provide  it  for  the  record — which 
they  did,  classified  as  usual  "secret". 

The  Navy  has  given  me  in  classified  fashion 
the  patently  absurd  figure  of  about  353  mil- 
lion dollars  of  Incremental  cost  which  they 
attribute  to  the  cost  of  their  presence  In 
Southeast  Asia  for  the  next  calendar  year. 

I  have  not  yet  received  a  response  from  the 
Air  Force. 

In  keeping  with  this  I  wrote  to  Secretary 
Laird,  I  would  say  approximately  six  weeks 
ago,  and  in  general  ask  general  Information 
about  the  magnitude  of  the  bombing,  the 
costs  of  it,  where  it  was  going,  and  received  a 
letter  which  I  believe  Congressman  Aspln 
had  received  prl(»'  to  mine  and  which  others 
have  received  since  that  time,  which  cited  an 
Inability  to  be  precise  and  in  general  a  ref- 
erence to  the  sensitivity  of  the  material  be- 
ing such  that  it  could  only  be  given  perhaps 
to  this  committee  In  a  secret  session  or  s 
closed  session. 

I  therefore  reluctantly,  because  I  did  not 
think  it  was  responslvely  answered,  ask  the 
chairman  of  this  oommittee  to  call  for  a 
closed  session  at  which  Mr.  Doolln  or  others 
might  be  present  to  provide  us  with  the  In- 
formation. 

A  reasonably  lengthy  period  of  time  ex- 
pired from  that  request,  and  while  I  was 
traveling  In  Southeast  Asia — which  is  an- 
other story  I  hope  to  relate  to  this  committee 
and  to  the  Congress  at  some  point  in  the  fu- 
ture— a  letter  was  received  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  and  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  indicating  that  both  in 
terms  of  my  traveling  in  Asia  to  the  areas 
affected,  and  In  addition  the  material  that 
was  sent  me  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
at  the  request  of  the  chairman,  I  should  be 
in  general  satisfied  they  had  been  responsive. 
I  obviously  am  not.  I  dont  think  that 
sending  me  testimony  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force,  Mr.  Seamans,  which  was  given 
in  this  oonunittee,  and  other  material  which 
was  mimeographed  with  pencil  maririneff  on 
It  is  responsive  to  certain  specific  questions. 
I  say  these  things  not  because  they  are  new 
to  you  people,  and  perhaps  new  to  those  who 
follow  the  Congress,  but  I  say  them  only  be- 
cause I  think  they  have  to  be  said  again  and 
CXVm B05— Partll 


again.    If    the    poUcy    we   pursue    makes    any 

UDU,  tben  I  don't  imow  vh9  thOAi  who  (l«. 

fend   It   wlttx  vigor  don't  open  up   tbe  closed 

doors  of  this  committee,  don't  make  an  effort 
as  was  suggested  during  the  course  of  one  of 

those  briefings  that  Is  supposed  to  be  so  sub- 
stantial which  In  my  opinion  axe  not — and  I 
am  referring  specifically  to  the  Admiral 
Moorer  briefing  last  week — don't  make  an 
effort  to  take  their  case  as  they  profess  they 
want  to  behind  the  closed  doors  of  this  com- 
mittee to  tbe  American  peojde. 

If  they  are  made  to  understand  the  costs 
which  are  so  far,  I  think,  concealed  to  a  de- 
gree, and  If  they  are  made  to  understand  the 
dimensions  of  the  risks  that  are  Involved, 
and  in  general  tbe  stakes  that  I  think  we 
have  ccmunltted  ourselves  to,  not  only  In 
Vietnam,  but  in  Laos,  In  Cambodia,  and  more 
interestingly  in  Thailand,  then  I  think  per- 
haps there  will  be  a  degree  of  vindication  on 
the  part  of  what  is  the  obvious  majority  view 
of  this  committee.  But  I  can't  help  but  feel — 
and  I  say  this  not  because  I  occupy  a  very, 
very  minority  point  of  view  on  the  commit- 
tee but  because  I  share,  I  hope,  an  Institu- 
tional concern  where  an  increasing  lack  of 
Identity  on  the  part  of  this  Congress,  that 
peiiu^M  the  other  requisite  equipment  that 
should  come  with  service  In  tbe  committee 
Is  a  bucket  of  whitewash  and  a  brush. 

I  say  It  because  I  think  that  we  are  regu- 
larly too  responsive  and  I  cite  this  as  a  par- 
ticular example,  to  what  the  Department  of 
Defense  wants  done.  They  know  It.  And  they 
use  it  that  way.  And  that  we  legitimatize 
perhaps  not  only  to  the  disadvantage  of 
those  who  share  the  Department  of  Defense 
view,  but  certainly  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  broad  public  which  is  not  aware  of 
this  day-to-day  naiture  of  our  committee,  ac- 
tions which  I  think  Just  in  the  course  of 
adversary  procedlngs  deserve  more  substan- 
tial treatment  than  they  are  given. 

I  don't  expect  that  this  morning  I  am  go- 
ing to  change  the  way  of  life.  I  don't  expect 
this  morning  that  all  of  you  all  of  a  sudden 
are  going  to  agree  with  me  on  the  committee 
on  perhaps  in  the  House,  but  I  would  sug- 
fest  we  have  a  broad  obligation  and  one  that 
I  don't  think  we  do  a  very  good  Job  meeting 
day  to  day  to  Inform  people.  That  we  have 
a  broad  obligation,  also,  to  be  Independent 
of  the  executive  branch  and  not  refer  by 
maU  and  not  refer  other  requests  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  tar  response.  But  to 
have  that  healthy  adversary  nature  of  tbe 
proceedings  which  might  lead  to  enlighten- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  Congress  if  they 
want  that  enlightenment,  and  more  lmp<X'- 
tantly  awareness  on  the  part  of  the  public. 

I  am  not  here  this  morning  contending  for 
the  point  of  view  that  what  Bella  Abzug 
is  suggesting  is  all  that  is  needed  or  that  is 
correct  or  that  I  endorse  her  language  in 
every  respect.  I  Just  suggest  it  Is  endemic  to 
whtit  Is  wrong  with  the  Institution  we  are  a 
part  of  and  I  suggest  further  that  this  com- 
mittee reflect  that  to  a  greater  degree  than  It 
should. 

And  again.  If  the  committee  majority 
wishes  to  endorse  what  was  said  to  the  com- 
mittee and  what  I  can  sense  its  general  feel- 
ing Is  about  what  we  should  be  doing  in  this 
area,  then  let's  adopt  the  suggestion  Mr. 
Lennon  made  last  week  of  opening  up  this 
process  to  broad  public  exposure  and  not  Join 
with  each  other  behind  closed  doors  regu- 
larly in  railing  against  the  Senate,  In  railing 
against  the  people  in  the  media,  and  the 
peace  forces  that  somehow  are  blamed  for 
the  disruptions  that  occur  In  the  country. 

I  think  It  would  be  healthy  from  every  re- 
spect and  I  think  it  nUght  frankly  bring 
the  Congress  and  bring  this  ccnunlttee  to 
the  point  where  w«  can  make  a  substantial 
contribution  and  not  be  a  pale  carbon  copy 
of  what  DOD  wish  to  have  tbe  American 
people  believe  Is  an  endorsement  of  their 
point  of  view. 

Mr.  Doolln  Is  hem  this  morning  and  I  as- 


sume— or  Mr.  Buzhardt.  I  am  not  sure — and 

Gin  gpMk  ttt  hlmmf . 

But    I   nope    irbetber    you    ■n.iiir     irltti    my 

position,  or  whether  you  agree  with  the  posi- 
tion of  the  committee  as  stated  by  some  of 
its  qMkesmen,  we  can  have  more  substan- 
tiality attached  to  what  goes  on. 

This  war  has  been  very  costly.  The  dimen- 
sions of  It  have  been  spelled  out.  My  concern 
is  only  that  we  contribute  in  misleading  the 
American  pec^le,  that  somehow  we  are  get- 
Ung  out  when  tbe  opposite  Is  the  case,  and 
I  think  we  have  that  obligation  that  exists 
Independent  of  the  executive  branch  to  in- 
form them  as  fully  as  we  can  of  the  nature, 
the  scope,  and  the  cost  of  this  Involvement. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  Join  with  Mrs. 
Abzug  In  asking  this  conunlttee  to  give  more 
than  pro  forma  consideration  to  the  request 
and  to  force  the  executive  department  to  do 
something  more  than  ritualistlcally  Invoke 
national  security  for  the  reason  for  not  giv- 
ing this  information.  I  think  the  time  has 
long  passed  where  stamping  something  con- 
fidential, will  sufllce  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  people  of  this  country,  to  keep 
them  from  knowing  what  their  business  is. 
Thank  you. 

The  Chaixman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Harring- 
ton, for  your  observations  and  your  criticism 
of  the  committee. 

Each  man  Is  a  keeper  of  his  own  conscience, 
of  course. 

Mr.  Haxxincton.  I  am  aware  of  that,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  Chaixman.  I  am  sure  while  we  may 
disagree  in  phUosophy,  and  may  disagree  In 
objectives,  those  who  agree  in  the  democratic 
form  of  government  do  believe  In  the  rule 
of  the  majority. 

Mr.  HAXxnrinnN.  I  never  diluted  It,  and  I 
appreciate  your  administration  of  it  with  the 
fairness  that  characterized  my  service  on  the 
committee,  and  that  has  never  been  tbe  sub- 
ect,  I  hope,  of  any  implied  or  direct  criticism 
I  made  of  tbe  function  of  this  committee. 

The  Chaixman.  This  committee  is  run  by 
the  rules  of  the  majority.  Any  time  the  ma- 
jority changes  its  views  the  Chair  will  change 
his  position  with  the  rule  of  the  majority.  Z 
may  say,  too,  this  Is  no  way  personal  or  any- 
thing, but  you  seem  very  uncomfortable  on 
the  committee.  Remember  you  came  on  this 
committee  as  a  supplicant,  pleading,  crying, 
begging  to  get  on  It.  And  any  day  you  don't 
like  the  way  the  conunlttee  is  run,  or  it 
makes  you  uncomfortable  here,  you  have  the 
same  privilege  of  leaving  the  committee. 

Mr.  Harrington.  I  appreciate  the  directness 
of  the  message,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  didn't  real- 
ize it  was  going  to  be  a 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  have  been  on 
the  committee  long  enough  to  know  I  am 
direct. 

Mr.  EUunuNOTON.  I  Informed  or  propagan- 
dized In  general  on  this  subject.  I  dont  know 
I  would  characterize  my  discomfort  as  being 
personal  but  more  perhaps  institutional  as 
to  what  I  think  the  OKnmlttee  does  not  do.  Z 
have  really  never  had  a  quarrel  with  the  for- 
mal extension  of  equality  to  me.  and  have 
never  been  in  doubt  at  all  as  to  the  outcome 
of  most  of  the  sltuatlcms  we  find  ourselves 
In  would  be  either.  I  enjoyed  the  experience. 
It  has  been  Interesting  to  me,  representing 
that  section,  the  Eastern  liberal  fringe  of  tbe 
body  politic,  and  I  think  It  has  been  very 
healthy  for  me  to  be  e^qxwed  to  other  points 
of  view,  and  I  e]q>ect  to  have  at  least  through 
the  rest  of  this  year  an  enjoyable  tenure  on 
the  committee  and  hope  to  return  to  tt. 

The  Chaixman.  Well,  of  coum,  as  Z  uj, 
this  committee,  as  you  have  heard  us  say  so 
many  times.  Is  a  nonpartisan  committee  and 
ruled  by  the  majority,  and  If  there  is  any 
criticism.  I  am  not  going  to  get  out  of  tbe 
kitchen.  Z  can  stand  the  heat. 

Mr.  HAXXoroTON.  You  demonstrated  that. 
Mr.  Chairman.  Z  wont  get  out  of  the  kitchen. 

The  Chaixman.  Every  member  of  this  com- 
mittee  Is   treated   as   any   other   member. 
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whether  they  agree  with  the  position  of  ihe 
chairman  or  not.  I  follow  the  rait*  here 

Mr.  Harkington.  I  am  only  puzzled  beca  use 
in  private  conversation  and  In  general  rou 
made  It  clear  you  do.  My  criticism,  I  h(>pe. 
Is  not  construed  to  be  directed  to  that  tt  cet 
of  the  conunlttee.  I  ouule  it  clear  we  opei  ate 
In  my  opinion  as  an  extension  of  the  >e- 
partment  of  Defense.  That  Is  very  subject  Ive 
and  perhaps  unpopular.  But  I  think  to  a  le- 
gree.  in  terms  of  at  least  my  observatu  ns, 
something  that  I  have  a  substantial  poim  of 
view. 

The  Chaoucan.  Again  the  Chair  Is  c  m- 

strained  to  respond.  That  seems  to  be  the  I  ew 

and  cry  of  those  who  have  nothing  else  to 

say  without  foundation  or  documentatl  >n. 

As  the  gentleman  knows  right  now.  we    ire 

Bitting  In  a  very  critical  situation  as  rela  ed 

to  the  Department  of  Defense.  I  dont  tbi  ak 

I  the   Interest  we   have  demonstrated  In  i  he 

I  condition  of  the  Litton  contract  In  partl(  u- 

\        lar.  In  the  shipbuilding  contract.  Indlca  «s 

/     ^feyre  rubberstamplng  the  Department  of 

r     DBTense.  I  dont  think  the  8  months'  condi  ict 

/       of  the  My  Lai  Investigation  was  a  stamp  ng 

/        of  the  Department  of  Defense.  I  dont  tbI  ak 

^* that   the   double   amount   of   money   wh  cb 

this  committee  gave  the  troops  was  a  po  il- 
tlon  of  the  administration.  It  was  contn  ry 
to  the  jKwltlon  of  the  administration,  a  id 
before  you  got  here  to  the  Congress,  y  >u 
were  probably  stUl  In  college  at  the  tin  e, 
this  committee  gave  the  Polaris  submarl  le 
to  America. 

Without  this  committee  against  the  c  i- 
posltlon  of  those  In  the  Pentagon,  you  woi  id 
have  had  no  Polaris  submarine. 

The  Investigations  Committee  of  this  coi  i- 
mlttee  made  a  name  for  Itself  long  befc  re 
those  on  the  other  side  of  the  HUl  ev  \n 
knew  the  word  "waste"  what  It  meant,  ve 
knew  where  the  capital  was.  So  the  whc  le 
history  of  this  committee  Is  not  one — It  Is 
one  of  understanding  and  partnership. 

Bxit  as  I  say,  this  is  a  matter  that  you  a  1- 
drese  yourself  to  the  whole  committee.  I 
dont  take  It  as  being  addressed  to  the  chal  r- 
man.  But  If  the  majority  think  like  y  >u 
think,  maybe  you  will  sit  in  this  chaii. 
Mr.  Pike. 

Mr.  Pike.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  no  questions,  but  I  would  like  to  ma:  :e 
a  couple  of  comments. 

Fir^t  of  all.  I  think  personally  that  t  le 
presence  of  Mr.  Harrington  on  this  commi  t- 
tee  has  been  a  great  blessing  to  this  comml  t- 

tee.  He  has  brought 

Mr.  Harkington.  I  wouldnt  want  to  su  >- 
mit  that  to  vote,  Mr.  Pike. 

Mr.  PncE.  I  wouldnt  want  to  submit  it  to 
a  vote  either,  Mr.  Harrington,  but  I  su  b- 
mltted  so  many  kinds  of  votes  on  this  coi  n- 
mlttee,  that  I  have  lost,  that  it  would  it 
come  as  any  shock  to  me  to  play  it  eitl  er 
way. 

I  would  simply  like  to  say  that  the  g<  n- 
eral  comments  which  you  have  made  e- 
garding  secrecy  in  the  Pentagon  and  "clot  ed 
doors"  in  the  committee,  are  items  wl  th 
which  I  agree  with  you  completely.  I  thi  ik 
we  are  far  too  secretive.  I  think  we  are  J  ist 
I>alnfully  defensive.  And  I  think  that  t  he 
business  of  using  the  phrase  "national  i  ;e- 
fense"  as  an  adequate  Justification  to  ki  ep 
from  the  American  people  about  90  perc(  nt 
of  what  we  do  keep  from  them.  Is  a  gr  at 
mistake. 

After  the  generalizations,  however,  ve 
have  before  us  a  resolution,  and  it  is  a  spe  :i- 
flc  resolution,  and  I  am  probably  going  to 
vote  for  It,  but  I  am  concerned  about  t  its 
resolution  because  I  think  that  first  of  i  ,11, 
while  It  would  be  perfectly  feasible  for  t  he 
Pentagon,  the  Department  of  Defense,  to 
answer  pcurts  1,  2,  and  3,  thereof — for  so  ne 
reason  there  Is  no  part  4 — when  you  i  :et 
down  to  part  6.  I  think  that  the  answ  \n 
would  be,  first  "Impossible  to  deliver",  a  id 
second,  "would  not  give  an  accurate  sta  e 
ment  of  what  apparently  we  are  trying  to 
get  at." 


We  are  talking  about,  in  part  5,  the  cost 
of  all  bombing  and  shelling.  I  happen  to 
agree  that  there  is  no  reason  whatsoever 
that  the  Pentagon  couldnt  provide 
nvunber  of  sorties,  and  the  tonnage  of  bombs 
and  the  tonnage  of  shells. 

But  if  we  try  to  say  that  the  cost  of  the 
bombing  and  shelling  includes,  quote,  "the 
costs  of  bombs  and  shells,  ships,  and  air- 
planes, employed  in  the  transportation,  and 
dropping  or  firing  of  such  bombs  and  shells, 
maintenance  of  such  ships  and  airplanes, 
salaries  *  *  *  ",  et  cetera,  and  all  other 
expsnses  attributable  to  such  bombing  and 
shelling,  I  think  we  are  not  being  fair  to  the 
Pentagon. 

I  dont  think  that  you  can  say  that  the 
cost  of  bombing  and  shelling  includes  in 
each  case  the  cost  of  not  only  the  ship  that 
fired  the  shells,  but  also  the  ship  that  trans- 
ported the  shells  to  the  ship  that  fired  the 
shells. 

We  are  getting  Into  a  situation  here  where 
if  we  would  do  it  this  way  it  is  going  to 
cost  a  million  dollars  to  fire  each  shell.  I 
Just  dont  think  that  happens  to  be  the 
case.  I  think,  as  I  said,  I  am  g^itng  to  vote 
for  this  resolution,  but  I  think  that  as  to 
this  part  of  it,  first  It  would  be  Just  impos- 
sible. What  it  would  mean  is  that  you 
would  have  to  know  when  you  dropped  a 
shell,  the  name  of  every  ship  which  had 
transported  that  shell  up  to  the  time  that 
it  was  fired. 

You  would  have  to  keep  books  on  every 
ship  that  touched  the  shell.  Tou  would  have 
to  do  all  kinds  of  things  In  trying  to  compute 
these  figures  that  I  think  woiild  be  Impos- 
sible to  do,  and  second,  when  you  got  all 
done,  I  think  you  would  have  an  inaccurate, 
rather  than  an  accurate  picture  of  what  you 
are  trying  to  accomplish  here. 

I  would  be  happy  to  hear  your  comments. 
Mr.  Hakrington.  No,  I  fully  concur  with 
you.  I  appreciate  your  initial  comments,  Mr. 
rike,  but  I  would  like  to  get  into  the  sub- 
stance of  what  you  Just  said.  I  think  it  Is 
very  Important.  My  concern  Is  not  as  I  said, 
indicating  I  was  endorsing  everything  Mrs. 
Abzug  was  seeking.  It  is  a  general  feeling  we 
have  not  even  begun  to  get  the  general 
dimensions  with  all  the  constraints  that 
you  feel  and  I  feel  should  be  imposed  in 
attempting  to  arrive  at  them,  to  the  point 
where  we.  in  the  Congress,  and  where  more 
importantly  those  who  send  us  here,  can 
fully  appreciate  the  dimensions  of  this 
activity. 

And  I  think  concurrent  with  that,  there 
has  l>een  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  admin- 
istration in  the  repeated  use  of  media  to 
suggest  somehow  the  absence  of  an  Ameri- 
can ground  presence  Is  also  concurrent  with 
the  absence  of  any  American  costs  of  a  sub- 
stantial nature. 

And  I  think  that  the  Important  part  of 
this  is  not  necessarily  whether  each  of  the 
sections  bear  proper  attention  or  could  be 
responded  to  fairly,  but  that  overall  we  have 
an  obligation  on  us  and  on  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  be  far  more  candid  and  more 
obviously  open  than  we  have  been  in  out- 
lining the  dimensions  of  the  overall  cost. 

Mr.  Pike.  I  would  agree  with  you.  but  I 
think  the  end  result  ought  to  l>e  to  get  an 
accurate  cost  figure  rather  than  as  I  read 
this   language   an    Inaccurate   cost   figure. 
The  Chairman.  Mr.  King. 
Mr.  King.  No  questions. 
The  Chairman.  Mr.  BrlnUey. 
Mr.  Brinklet.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  a  question. 
Mr.  Harrington.  I  appreciate  the  statement 
which  you  made,  certainly  it  ought  to  give 
all  of  ua  room  for  reflection,  and  of  course 
you  know  the  views  of  many  of  us  which  are 
fairly  counter  to  yours  in  many  respects. 

But  I  would  like  to  ask  one  question.  You 
say  we  should  proceed  in  an  adversary  man- 
ner with  the  executive  branch. 

Mr.  Harrington.  I  dont  mean  that  In  a 
partisan  sense.  Have  you  finished  the  ques- 
tion? I  will  try  to  respond  to  it. 


Mr.  Brinklkt.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  about 
that. 

This  committee,  and  the  executive  branch, 
I  do  not  believe,  should  proceed  in  an  adver- 
sary manner.  I  think  we  have  the  same  good 
goals,  and  I  think  it  is  our  opportunity  not 
only  to  question  those  witnesses  who  might 
reflect  a  particular  point  of  view,  but  other 
witnesses,  which  we  try  to  do,  I  believe,  in 
the  procurement  hearings — and  in  the  classic 
legal  sense  I  dont  believe  we  proceed  In  an 
adversary  manner. 

Mr.  Harrington.  If  I  could  I  would  like  to 
respond  briefly  to  that.  I  perhaps  could  have 
chosen  a  different  word,  but  let  me  use  the 
analogy  if  I  could  of  sports.  It  seems  to  me 
If  there  Is  a  vigorous  degree  of  (^>po8ltlon  on 
the  other  side,  and  I  say  other  side  in  an  in- 
stitutional rather  than  a  partisan  sense,  that 
both  partners,  are  both  parties  to  the  ar- 
rangements, are  strentghened  rather  than 
having  one  so  preponderant  and  the  other 
is  never  able  to  prevail  and  never  able  to 
really  make  a  meaningful  effort  at  prevail- 
ing. I  am  not  suggesting  that  everything  we 
do,  and  I  dont  want  to  have  it  construed  as 
Republican  versus  Democrat  or  this  commit- 
tee versus  the  Congress  or  the  executive,  I 
Just  that  it  is  healthy  in  the  form  of  govern- 
ment we  have  to  have  as  much  strength  ac- 
crue Independent  of  what  the  executive 
branch  can  provide  for  us  as  possible.  And  1 
dont  blame  the  executive  branch.  If  I  were 
there  I  would  be  doing  exactly  the  same 
thing.  I  blame  us  when  It  comes  to  failure 
frankly  to  not  equip  ourselves  properly  to  l>e 
Independent  of  the  executive  branch  for  in- 
formation. 

I  dont  mean  this  committee  either.  I  think 
there  is  a  broader  culpability.  We  should  do 
much  more  to  have  independent  sources  of 
information  either  individually  or  institu- 
tionally than  we  do.  That  Is  the  adversary 
proceeding  I  am  talking  about  rather  than  a 
legalistic  one.  One  that  might  end  up  making 
us  a  better  prepared  able  branch  of  govern- 
ment, not  one  rooted  in  the  past,  but  I  dont 
see  that  really  happening. 

Mr.  Brinki^t.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
The  Chairman.  Mr.  Montgomery. 
Mr.  Montgomery.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  Just 
have  a  brief  comment.  The  year  and  a  half 
I  have  had  the  privilege  of  sitting  next  to 
the  gentleman  that  is  a  witness  today,  and 
prol>ably  know  him  as  well  as  anyone  on  the 
committee,  as  some  members  have  said  you 
all  certainly  talk  a  lot  together,  I  might  say 
the  gentleman  does  more  talking  and  I  do 
more  listening.  I  dont  agree  with  most  of 
his  philosophy,  but  I  have  enjoyed  serving 
with  him  on  the  committee. 

Mr.   Harrington.   Thank   you,   Mr.   Mont- 
gomery. I  hope  that  that  guilt  by  association 
doesnt   Impair   your   effectiveness   here   or 
elsewhere. 
( Laughter. ) 

The   Chairman.    Mr.   Harrington,   do   you 
have  any  questions  to  ask  yourself  or  your 
conscience? 
(Laughter.) 

The  Chairman.  You  are  next  on  the  list. 
Mr.  Harhington.  Those  have  all  been  asked. 
The  Chairman.  Mr.  Asptn. 
Mr.  AspiN.  No  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  Chairman.  Mr.  Qubser. 
Mr.  OuBSER.  I  have  a  question,  Mr,  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  Harrington,  have  you  read  the  report 
Issued  by  a  subcommittee  of  this  committee 
having  to  do  with  the  Aerospace  Corpora- 
tion? 

BCr.  Harrington.  Not  by  that  description, 
Mr.  Oubser,  I  havent. 

Mr.  Oubser.  Have  you  read  the  report  is- 
sued by  a  suboommlttee  of  this  committee 
on  the  Sheridan-Shillelagh  wsapons  system? 
Mr.  Harrington.  Parts  of  It,  Mr.  Oubser: 
to  my  memory  that  would  be  over  a  year 
ago. 

Mr.  Oubser.  Have  you  read  the  report  Is- 
sued by  a  suboommlttee  concerning  the  main 
batUe  tank? 
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Mr.  Harrington.  No. 

Mr,  OuBSKR.  Have  you  read  the  report  by 
the  Marine  Corps — wi  the  Marine  Corps  gen- 
erator procurement? 

Mr.  Harrington.  I  suppose  we  can  go  down 
the  list. 

Mr.  Oubser.  I  intend  to.  Have  you  read  the 
report  on  the  M-16  rifle  procurement? 

Mr.  Harrington.  Yes,  some  time  ago, 

Mr.  Oubser.  Have  you  read  the  report  on 
the  light  observation  h^loopter  procure- 
ment? 

Mr.  Harrington.  Again,  some  time  ago, 
last  year. 

Mr.  Oubser.  Have  you  read  the  report  on 
the  My  Lai  Incident? 
Mr.  Harrington.  Yes. 

Mr.  Oubser.  I  think  you  will  agree  with 
me,  particularly  if  you  read  these  reports, 
that  every  one  of  them  places  this  commit- 
tee In  a  distinct  adversary  position  with  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

Now,  some  people,  I  am  sure,  not  the 
gentleman  currently  in  the  witness  stand, 
but  some  people  make  a  profession  out  of 
presenting  a  puristic  image  of  thems^ves  by 
besmirching  the  image  of  those  around 
them,  and  I  am  sure  that  doesnt  apply  to 
the  gentleman  in  the  witness  stand. 

Mr.  Harrington.  I  hope  It  doesnt  Mr. 
Oubser. 

Mr.  Oubser.  But  I  would  respectfuUy  soig- 
gest  before  this  gentleman  comes  before  the 
committee  and  says  all  the  rest  of  us  are 
Intellectual  prostitutes  for  the  Department 
of  Defense,  he  ought  to  re«Kl  the  reports  put 
out  by  this  committee. 

Mr.  Harrington.  I  read  the  book  dii«oted 
to  the  recent  renuu-ks  directed  to  me.  Those 
come  to  mind,  the  Innuendos  used  rather 
Indiscriminately  by  yourself. 

Mr.  Oubser.  If  the  shoe  flts,  I  hope  you 
wear  it  with  comfort. 

Mr.  Harrington.  That  was  a  shoe  directed 
toward  you. 
The  Chairman.  Mr.  Whltehurst,  Mr.  Nedzi. 
Mr.  Nedzi.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr  Chairman.  I  would  Just  like  to  Uke 
this  opportunity  to  concur  in  the  remarks 
made  by  Mr.  Pike  with  respect  to  Mr.  Har- 
rington's service.  And  as  I  read  this  resolu- 
tion, I  think  it  Is  regrettable  that  such  a 
resolution  even  has  to  be  Introduced.  I  dont 
see  anything  in  it  that  shouldn't  be  avaU- 
able  routinely  to  every  Member  of  Congress, 
Indeed  to  the  press.  And  when  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  witness  takes  the  sUnd,  I 
would  like  to  have  him  re^>ond  Just  as  to 
what  part  of  this  resolution  should  not  be 
disclosed  to  either  Members  of  Congress  or 
members  of  the  press.  I  have  no  further 
questions. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  muda,  Mr. 
Harrington.  We  appreciate  your  remarks  and 
advice  and  consent  and  counsel. 
The  next  witness.  Mr.  Slatlnshek. 
Mr.  Slatinshek.  The  next  witness  repre- 
sents the  Department  of  Defense,  Mr   Den- 
nis J.  Doolin.  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 
East  Asia  and  Pacific  Affairs,  Department  of 
Defense. 
Mr.  Doolin,  would  you  come  forward? 


statement  or  hon.  dennis  j.  doolin,  deputt 

assistant  sbcrxtart  op  detense  for  east 

asia  and  pacific  affairs 

Mr.  Doolin.  Mr.  Chairman,  memben  of  the 
committee,  Mr.  Harrington  has  already  read 
into  the  record  the  letter  from  our  general 
counsel,  Mr.  Buzliardt.  I  woiUd  like  to  give 
the  original  copy  to  Mr.  Slatinshek  for  the 
chairman. 

Mr.  Ofaalrman.  if  it  meets  with  your  ap- 
proval. I  would  Uke  to  address  items  7  and 
10  in  Mrs.  AbBug's  resolution,  and  then  read 
ihto  the  record  some  correepondence  that  I 
have  had  both  with  yourself  and  with  Mr 
Harrlngtcm  on  the  subject  of  avaUable  in- 
formation. 

The  Crairican.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Doolin.  Thank  you. 


Section  7  of  the  resolution  under  consid- 
eration, requests  the  information,  "Whether 
there  is  a  target  date  for  the  achievement 
by  the  Army  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  of 
complete  military  independence  of  United 
States  Air,  Naval  and  ground  support  and 
participation,  and  if  so  what  date?" 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  our  major  goals  in 
Indochina  has  been  the  transfer  of  military 
re^onslbUlty  to  the  RepubUc  erf  Vietnam. 
In  a  way  that  provides  the  South  Vietnamese 
with  a  realistic  capability  to  defend  itself 
from  aggression. 

Our  activity  in  Indochina  has  been  and 
will  continue  to  be  in  consonance  with  that 
goal. 

To  achieve  our  goal,  the  Vletnamlzatlon 
program  was  planned  In  three  phases.  Phase 
1.  assumption  by  the  South  Vietnamese  of 
the  groimd  combat  role  against  the  Vietcong 
and  North  Vietnamese  forces. 

Phase  2.  the  development  by  South  Viet- 
nam of  those  capabilities,  air,  naval,  artiUery. 
logistics  and  other  support  necessary  to 
maintain  security. 

Major  progress  was  made  last  year  notably 
including  the  turnover  of  in-country  naval 
operations  and  a  very  substantial  portion  of 
the  In-country  air  comliat   responsibilities. 

Phase  3.  reduction  of  American  presence 
to  a  military  advisory  mission,  with  whatever 
small  security  forces  are  needed  to  protect 
this  mission,  and  then  further  reductions  as 
South  Vietnam  becomes  capable  of  handling 
the  threat  with  no  U.S.  military  presence  re- 
quired. 

We  are  closer  now  to  meeting  these  goals 
than  at  any  time  in  the  past,  as  evidenced 
by  our  major  reduction  in  the  U.S.  force 
levels.  Specifically,  phase  1  of  Vletnamlza- 
tlon Is  completed,  with  only  a  small  U.S. 
ground  combat  force  remaining  in  a  security 
role  to  protect  U.S.  forces  as  phase  2  pro- 
gresses. 

Phase  2  Is  progressing  ahead  of  schedule 
as  the  Vietnamese  themselves  work  hard  to 
complete  the  complex  training  required  be- 
fore they  can  fully  assume  an  effective  sun- 
port  role. 

Phase  3  has  begun  with  the  reorganization 
of  our  corps  and  field  force  headquarters  to 
assistance  commands  and  with  the  reduc- 
tions contemplated  in  our  military  head- 
quarters in  Saigon. 

In  sum.  the  major  part  of  our  Vietnamlza- 
tion  program  has  been  accomplished  and  we 
are  ahead  of  schedule  on  the  tasks  that  re- 
main. 

Turning  now.  if  I  may.  to  item  10  in  the 
resolution  under  consideration,  and  I  think 
that  this  wUl  also.  Mr.  Chairman,  be  respon- 
sive to  Mr.  Runneirs  question  directed  to  Mrs 
Abzug.  namely,  what  actions,  if  any.  have 
been  taken  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
section  601  of  Public  Law  92-166.  approved 
November  17.  1971. 
The  following  actions  have  been  taken. 
With  regard  to  withdrawal,  on  31  May,  1971 
at  one  of  the  secret  negotiating  meetings  In 
Paris,   the   administration   offered   "A   total 
U.S.  withdrawal  in  return  for  a  prisoner  ex- 
change and  an  Indochina  cease  fire." 

On  16  August,  1971,  the  administration 
tabled  a  new  8  point  proposal  offering  "To 
withdraw  all  U.S.  and  allied  forces  within  9 
months  of  the  date  of  an  agreement." 

"We  suggested  a  terminal  date  of  August  1, 
1972,  provided  an  agreement  was  signed  by 
November  1, 1971." 

On  26  January.  1972,  the  President  pub- 
licly offered  a  new  8  point  peace  proposal 
which  provided  and  I  quote  the  President. 
"That  within  6  months  of  an  agreement,  there 
shall  be  a  CMnplete  withdrawal  of  all  US 
and  allied  forces  from  South  Vietnam  and 
exchange  of  all  prisoners  throughout  Indo- 
china." 

On  9  February,  1972,  In  his  report  to  the 
Congress,  the  President  stated  that  "The  U.S. 
and  the  other  countries  allied  with  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam  offer  a  fixed  date  of  0 


months  for  total  withdrawal  either  as  part 
of  an  overall  agreement  or  an  agreement 
on  military  issues  alone." 

With  regard  to  negotiation  for  a  cease 
fire,  on  7  October.  1970,  the  President  pre- 
sented a  five  point  peace  plan  that  included 
"An  internationally  supervised  cease-fire  In- 
place  throughout  Indochina,  governed  by 
principles  which  would  make  it  acceptable 
and  credible  to  both  sides." 

On  25  February,  1971.  In  his  report  to  the 
Congress,  the  President  stated  and  I  quote. 
"We  will  not  l>e  content  until  all  confiict 
Is  stilled.  This  sentiment  was  the  driving 
force  behind  our  proposal  for  a  cease  fire.  It 
is  still  at  the  core  of  our  policy." 

On  Si  May,  1971.  at  one  of  the  secret  ne- 
gotiating meetings  in  Paris  the  administra- 
tion "Offered  a  total  U.S.  withdrawal  in  re- 
turn for  a  prisoner  exchange  and  an  Indo- 
china cease  fire." 

On  25  January,  1972,  as  I  indicated  earlier, 
the  President  publically  offered  a  new  8  point 
peace  proposal  which  provided  for  "a  cease 
fire  tiiroughout  Indochina." 

On  9  February,  1972,  in  his  report  to  the 
Congress,  the  President  again  stoted  that 
"We  remain  willing,  as  proposed  secretly  last 
May.  to  settle  only  the  military  issues  and 
leave  the  political  Issues  to  be  resolved  sepa- 
rately. Under  this  approach  we  would  with- 
draw all  U.S.  and  Allied  Forces  within  six 
months  In  exchange  for  an  Indochlna-wide 
cease  fire  and  the  release  of  all  prisoners." 

With  regard  to  negotiations  for  withdrawal 
and  the  release  of  prisoners  of  war,  I  have  al- 
ready covered  this  in  some  detail.  This  ad- 
ministration has  demonstrated  periodically 
its  Intent  to  withdraw  its  forces  from  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam.  This  Intent  has  been 
made  unmistakably  clear,  highly  visible  and 
openly  evident,  thus  demonstrating  on  the 
basis  of  deeds  the  credibility  of  the  United 
States  policy. 

Specifically,  since  the  period  of  peak  au- 
thorized strength  in  July  1969,  or  549.500 
men.  U.S.  force  reductions  now  stand  at  over 
450,000  and  are  continuing.  As  of  1  May,  1972 
when  we  are  down  to  a  new  celling  of  69  000 
we  will  have  effected  an  87.6  percent  reduc- 
tion In  the  U.S.  forces  and  the  President  has 
stated  that  another  announcement  will  be 
made  regarding  the  further  withdrawal  of 
U.S.  forces  before  May  1. 

If  I  may  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  turn  to  the 
question  of  avaUabillty  of  Information-  On 
the  15th  of  March,  I  received  further  corre- 
spondence from  Mr.  Harrington.  I  responded 
to  Mr.  Harrington  on  the  30th  of  March 
which  I  hope  the  Congressman  will  allow  was 
not  in  my  view  an  unreasonable  length  of 
time.  And  I  would  like  to  say,  Mr.  Harring- 
ton, that  we  do  give  full  consideration  to 
your  requests  and  we  are  trying  to  provide 
you  with  the  best  information  that  we  can 
in  an  c^>en  manner. 

If  I  may,  I  would  like  to  read  my  letter  to 
Mr.  Harrington  of  30  March. 

Dear  Mr.  Harrington:  Secretary  Laird  has 
asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  Mareh  15 
1972,  concerning  the  public  release  of  statist 
tics  on  the  bombing  in  Southeast  Asia 

We  share  your  objective  of  providing  the 
public  with  "full  information"  on  the  air 
war  in  Southeast  Asia  so  long  as  the  public 
release  of  this  information  is  not  detrimental 
to  the  safety  and  security  of  our  Armed 
Forces  and  U  not  of  value  to  the  enemy  You 
may  not  be  fully  aware  of  the  numerous  re- 
ports  that  have  been  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  on  the  soope  erf  UJ3  air  ac- 
tivities. 

These  Include  periodically-released  testi- 
mony we  have  provided  to  Congress,  public 
press  conferences,  and  television  appearances 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird.  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  Seamans  and  oth«-  govern- 
ment ofllclals  have  also  discussed  air  opera- 
tions in  Southeast  Asia.  For  example  on 
March  2.  1972.  Secretary  of  the  Air  Forts* 
Robert  C.  Saamans,  Jr.,  in  bis  presenUtlon 
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to  the  House  Armed  Serrloes  Committee,  d  s- 
cuMcd  tn  detail  the  declining  role  of  U.S.  i  Ir 
asseta  aiid  activities  In  Southeaat  Asia.  I 
would  like  to  Invite  your  attention  to  the  d  s- 
cusslon  and  accompanying  charts  on  pagei  3 
through  6  of  Secretary  Seamans'  attach  sd 
statement '  (encloe\ire  1) .  This  testimony  u  p- 
dates  statistics  provided  to  the  press  and  t  le 
public  by  Secretary  Secunans  at  a  16  Oecei  i- 
ber  1971  Pentagon  news  conference  (encks- 
ure  2). 

"In  addition  to  such  comprehensive  stal  e- 
ments,  the  following  specific  information  is 
regularly  and  routinely  released  to  woi  Id 
news  media  and  through  them  to  the  publl  c : 

"1.  The  number  of  attack  sorties  flown  tn 
South  Vietnam,  where  enemy  air  defenses  e  re 
minimal,  are  announced  daily  in  Saigon  (e  i- 
closures  3  and  4)  and  are  also  available  in  a 
regular  monthly  format  for  all  types  of  m;  b- 
sious  (enclosure  5). 

"2.  Air  operations  in  Laos  and  Cambodia  t  re 
announced  dally  In  Saigon,  although  specl  Ic 
numbers  of  sorties  are  not  given  (enclosuies 
3  and  4) .  These  sortie  statistics  are  classlfl  »d 
to  prevent  the  enemy  from  discerning  tren(  is, 
tactics,  and  capabilities  which  U.S.  coii- 
manders  feel  could  endanger  the  Amerlc  ^n 
crewmen  flying  those  Laos  and  Cambod  ia 
missions,  where  enemy  air  defenses  a  re 
stronger. 

"3.  Protective  reaction  strikes  In  Nor  ;b 
Vietnam  are  announced  in  Saigon  (enclosui  ea 
3  and  4 ) .  Numbers  of  escort  aircraft  flyl  ig 
with  unarmed  reconnaissance  aircraft  in  tl  is 
high-threat  environment  are  classified  ai  id 
never  have  been  announced.  The  mission  >f 
these  escort  aircraft  is  to  deter  enemy  actl<  n 
against  the  luiarmed  reconnaissance  alrcra  t 
which  help  us  guard  against  enemy  buildu] « 
and  surprises  and  to  protect  the  U.S.  alrmt  d 
in  the  event  they  are  fired  upon.  The  U. ). 
Command  does  not  Intend  to  provide  user  il 
information  to  the  enemy  on  exactly  bow  th  a 
protection  is  afforded. 

"4.  Munitions  expendltxtfes  In  Southeai  t 
Asia  are  regularly  and  routinely  available 
to  the  media  on  a  monthly  basis  (encK  - 
sure  6). 

"Announcements  of  aircraft  losses  and 
crew  losses  are  also  regtilarly  made  In  Salgoi  t. 
MACV  announces,  when  it  Is  safe  to  do  ■  >, 
all  aircraft  dovmed  by  hostile  action  (encli  >- 
sures  3  and  4).  In  order  not  to  jeopardl  le 
rescue  operations,  such  announcements  ape 
withheld  until  the  search  and  rescue  fa  ks 
been  completed.  Throughout  the  war  US. 
news  correspondents  have  voluntarily  a  1- 
hered  to  this  reporting  ground  r\ile.  Ad(  1- 
tlonally,  a  weekly  summary  of  aircraft  lost  bs 
In  Southeast  Asia  Is  announced  each  Prld  ty 
In  Saigon  (enclosure  4).  This  summary  Is 
also  available  to  media  representatives  In 
Washington.  The  status  of  crew  membc  rs 
associated  with  these  losses  Is  annoiino  xX 
In  Saigon  when  it  Is  safe  to  do  so  (encli- 
sures  3  and  4)  and.  by  name  In  Washing^  n 
after  next-of-kin  have  been  notified  (encl>- 
sure  9).  A  weekly  casualty  summary  releaa  id 
each  Thursday  in  Saigon  and  In  Waahlngt  m 
covers  losses  reported  to  the  Department  ot 
Defense  diurlng  the  previous  weekly  repoi  t- 
Ing  period  (enclosures  8  and  9).  Cumu]  »- 
tlve  statistics  on  personnel  missing  and  ca  ;>- 
tured  are  also  available  in  a  monthly  foma  st 
(enclosure  6A). 

Tou  are,  of  course,  aware  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  have  deployed  an  extensive  a  id 
sophisticated  air  defense  network  to  prot(  ct 
their  forces  and  Infiltration  operations  o- 
cated  outside  of  North  Vietnam.  The  Depa  t- 
ment  of  Defense  feels  It  is  essential  to  pi  o- 
tect  data  concerning  specific  sortie  statist  cs 
by  country,  raids  against  specific  target  an  as 
or  other  detailed  data  about  our  airmen  w  lo 
are  facing  these  strong  air  defense  unl  ts. 
U.S.  commanders  feel  that  such  informatl  }n 
would  fill  gaps  in  the  enemy's  intelllgeice 
eoUeetlon  «fforts  and  oonflrm  some   dtta 


1  See  subsequent  pages  for  statement. 


which  be  may  already  have  obtained  but 
which  remains  still  unverlflable.  These  con- 
firmations could  be  used  by  the  enemy  to 
Increase  the  danger  to  our  airmen  because 
such  data  would  provide  more  refined  plan- 
ning data  for  enemy  air  defense  commanders. 

"I  hope  that  this  letter  has  Indicated  to 
you  that  our  Department  does  make  a  con- 
siderable anaount  of  unclassified  Information 
available  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  public 
on  the  air  war  In  Southeast  Asia.  Also,  I  hope 
that  we  have  provided  you  with  a  satisfac- 
tory explanation  as  to  why  we  believe  the 
release  of  additional  data  on  the  bombing  in 
Southeast  Asia  would  be  useful  to  the  enemy 
and  detrimental  to  the  safety  of  our  forces. 
Sincerely,  (Signed)  Dennis  J.  DooUn,  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary." 

That  Is  the  end  of  the  letter.  I  sent  a  copy 
of  this  letter,  together  with  a  cover  letter  to 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  same  day,  which  I 
would  also  like  to  read  into  the  record. 

"Dear  Mr.  Chairman :  Congressman  Michael 
J.  Harrington  has  informed  us  that  he  has 
written  to  you  asking  that  a  classified  brief- 
ing on  United  States  air  activities  In  South- 
east Asia  be  requested  from  the  Department 
of  Defense  during  an  executive  session  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  (Tab  A) . 

"On  this  date.  I  have  responded  to  Con- 
gressman Harrington's  letter  with  a  detailed 
accounting  of  the  data  on  the  air  war  that 
are  regularly  and  routinely  released  to  world 
news  media  and  through  them  to  the  public. 
Also,  I  have  provided  him  with  additional 
rationale  as  to  the  necessity  of  keeping  these 
data  classified  In  order  to  preclude  any  pos- 
sibility of  compromising  the  security  and 
safety  of  our  forces  and  to  preclude  assisting 
the  enemy  In  devising  his  counter-actions 
(TabB). 

"There  are  other  aspects  to  consider  In  not 
releasing  additional  data  on  air  activities  in 
Southeast  Asia.  Generally,  we  cannot  provide 
Information  on  the  air  activities  of  other 
countries  since  we  do  not  have  the  permis- 
sion of  those  governments  to  do  so.  Further- 
more, certain  statistics  on  our  air  activities 
are  misleading.  A  significant  number  of  sor- 
ties, fiown  in  support  of  operations  over 
North  Vietnam,  have  not  Involved  overflight 
of  the  North  Vietnamese  land  mass.  For  ex- 
ample, many  of  the  CAP  sorties  are  flown 
offshore  over  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  as  are  a 
considerable  number  of  A-4  refueling  mis- 
sions. We  are  taking  steps  to  assure  that  fu- 
ture information  retrievals  will  allow  dis- 
crimination of  all  flights  which  actually 
overfly  the  North  Vietnamese  land  mass. 

"We  understand  that  Mr.  Harrington  Is 
currently  in  Southeast  Asia  and  possibly  his 
visit  to  that  area  will  obviate  the  need  for  a 
brleflng.  Sincerely,  Dennis  J.  Doolln." 

Mr.  Slattnshkk.  Mr.  Doolln,  at  this  point 
In  the  record  there  were  several  enclosures 
attached  to  the  letter  that  you  sent  to  the 
charlnuin. 

Mr.  DooLiN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Slatinshkk.  Could  you  provide  these 
to  the  reporter  for  inclusion  In  the  record 
at  this  point? 

Mr.  DooLiN.  I  will. 

(The  following  Information  was  received 
for  the  record:) 

Hon.  F.  Edwaeo  HtesBT. 

Ctiairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear  Ma.  Chairman:  Congressman  Michael 
J.  Harrington  has  informed  us  that  he  has 
written  to  you  asking  that  a  classified  brief- 
ing on  United  States  air  activities  In  South- 
east Asia  be  requested  from  the  Department 
of  Defense  during  an  executive  session  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee   (TAB  A). 

On  this  date,  I  have  responded  to  Congress- 
man Harrlngt<»i's  letter  with  a  detailed  ac- 
counting of  the  data  on  the  air  war  that  are 
regularly  and  routinely  released  to  world 
news  media  and  through  them  to  the  public. 


Also,  I  have  provided  him  with  additional 
rationale  as  to  the  necessity  of  keeping  these 
data  claaaifled  In  order  to  preclude  any  pos- 
sibility of  compromising  the  security  and 
safety  of  our  forces  and  to  preclude  anslnting 
the  enemy  In  devising  his  counter-actlona 
(TAB  B) . 

There  are  other  aspects  to  consider  In  not 
releasing  additional  data  on  air  activities  In 
Southeast  Asia.  Generally,  we  can  not  provide 
Information  on  the  air  activities  of  other 
countries  since  we  do  not  have  the  pennls- 
slon  of  these  governments  to  do  so.  Further- 
more, certain  statistics  on  our  air  activities 
are  misleading.  A  significant  number  of 
sorties,  flown  in  support  of  operations  over 
North  Vietnam,  have  not  Involved  overflight 
of  the  North  Vietnamese  land  mass.  For  ex- 
ample, many  of  the  CAP  sorties  are  flown 
offshore,  over  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin,  as  are  a 
considerable  number  of  A-4  refueling  mis- 
sions. We  are  taking  steps  to  assure  that  fu- 
tiire  information  retrlerals  will  allow  dis- 
crimination of  all  flights  which  actually  over- 
fly the  North  Vietnamese  land  mass. 

We  understand  that  Mr.  Harrington  Is  cur- 
rently In  Southeast  Asia  and  possibly  his  visit 
to  that  area  will  obviate  the  need  for  a 
brleflng. 

Sincerely, 

(signed)  Dnnns  J.  Doouh. 

Attachments: 

1.  TAB  A — Ltr  from  Iilr.  Harrington 

a.  TAB  B — ^Ltr  to  Mr.  Harrington,  w/en- 
closurea 

Tab  A 

CoMCRESs  or  THS  Ukitkd  States, 

House  or  Representatives, 

March  IS,  1972. 
Hon.  F.  Edward  HAbbt, 
Chairman,  House  Armed  Services  Committee, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  become  con- 
cerned at  the  refusal  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment to  release  statistics  on  past  bombing 
activities  by  otir  armed  forces  in  Indochina. 
On  February  29th  I  wrote  to  Secretary  Laird 
asking  that  he  release  biweekly  bombing 
totals  broken  down  according  to  country — 
Laos,  Cambodia,  North  Vietnam,  and  South 
Vietnam.  In  return,  I  received  a  letter  from 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  Doolln  declining 
to  make  the  figures  public,  on  grounds  of  na- 
tional security.  Secretary  Doolln  did  not  ex- 
plain the  reason  for  his  Invocation  of  the 
security  argument,  but  he  did  say  that  the 
Defense  Department  would  be  willing  to  dis- 
cuss the  matter  In  an  executive  session  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee. 

Therefore,  I  am  writing  to  ask  that  you 
invite  the  Defense  Department  to  a  session 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  to  review 
with  \u  the  pattern  of  bombing  actlvltlee  In 
Southeast  Asia. 

I  wish  to  stress  that  I  made  this  request 
to  you  only  because  there  Is  no  other  way 
for  me  to  receive  any  Information  on  the 
subject.  Secretary  Seamans  had  offered  to 
provide  me  with  a  briefing  on  the  matter  and 
General  Bray  of  bis  staff  and  made  an  ap- 
pointment with  me  for  that  purpose.  But  on 
the  day  before  be  was  to  come.  General  Bray 
phoned  to  say  be  could  not  discuss  the  sub- 
ject of  my  letter  to  Secretary  Laird  and  Sec- 
retary Doolln's  letter  explicitly  says,  as  you 
see,  "that  It  could  only  appropriately  be  dis- 
cussed In  an  executive  session  of  the  Com- 
mittee .  .  .  should  the  chairman  so  desire." 
I  do  not  understand  the  reason  for  this  un- 
duly restrictive  decision,  but  I  have  no  choice 
but  to  abide  by  it  at  present. 

I  wish  to  stresa  that  at  no  time  have  I  re- 
quested any  Information  about  prospective 
bombing  activities,  for  I  fully  concur  that 
to  dlTulge  sucb  Information  could  vloUte  se- 
curity considerations.  But  I  am  most  eager 
that  the  Committee  have  the  opportimlty  to 
discuss  this  subject  with  re^Kmslble  Defense 
Department  ofllclals,  since  It  represents  by  far 
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the  most  Important  military  activity  In  which 
we  an  currently  engaged. 
Tours  sincerely. 

MiCHAEI.  J.  HaIBINOTON. 

Enclosures. 

Mr.  Chairman:  For  your  Information.  I 
enclose  this  list  which  Illustrates  the  kind 
of  InfM'maitlon  I  am  seeking,  although,  of 
course,  it  Is  not  exduslve  and  related  matters 
might  also  l>e  relevant. 

intormation  rkquehtei)  on  the  war  in 

indochina 
(AU  data  by  month  and  year,  196^1971) 

1.  Fighter-bomber  attack  sorties  rate, 
broken  down  by  theater.^ 

(a)  United  States  (broken  down  by  serv- 
ice). 

(b)  VNAF. 

(c)  Royal  Lao  Air  Force. 

(d)  Royal  Thai  Air  Fco'ce. 

(e)  other  3rd  nation  (indicate  by  coun- 
try). 

2.  B-52  sortie  rates. 

3.  Ounahlp  sortie  rates  (by  type  of  gun- 
ahlp): 

(a)  United  States. 

(b)  VNAF. 

(c)  other  3rd  nation  (Indicate  by  coun- 
try). 

4.  Reconnaissance  sortie  rates: 

(a)  United  SUtes. 

(b)  VNAF. 

(c)  other  3rd  nation  (Indicate  by  coun- 
try). 

6.  Helicopter  sortie  rates: 

(a)  Attack. 

(b)  NonhostUe. 

6.  Tonnage  of  aerial  munitions: 

(a)  Total  S.E.  AsU. 

(1)  United  States. 

(2)  VNAF. 

(3)  Royal  Lao  Air  Force. 

(4)  Royal  Thai  Air  Force. 

(5)  Other  3rd  nation  (Indicated  by  coun- 
try). 

(b)  Broken  down  by  category  (e.g.  high 
explosive,  antipersonnel,  fragmentation,  na- 
palm, white  phosphorus,  straffing),  other, 
(specify) : 

(c)  Broken  down  by  deUvery  vehicle  (e.g.. 
fighter-bomber.  B-«2,  gunshlp,  helicopter) . 

Tab  B 

March  30.  1972. 
Hon.  Michael  J.  Harrinoton, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Harrington:  Secretary  Lalid  has 
asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  March  15. 
1972.  concerning  the  public  release  of  statis- 
tics on  the  bombing  In  Southeast  Asia. 

We  share  your  objective  of  providing  the 
public  with  full  Information  on  the  air  war 
In  Southeast  AsU  so  long  as  the  public  re- 
lease of  this  Information  is  not  detrimental 
to  the  safety  and  security  of  our  armed  forces 
and  Is  not  of  value  to  the  enemy.  Tou  may 
not  be  fully  aware  of  the  numerous  reports 
that  have  been  made  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  on  the  scope  of  U.S.  air  actlvltlee. 
These  include  periodically-released  testimony 
we  have  provided  to  Congress,  public  press 
conferences,  and  t^evlslon  i^ipearanoes  by 
Secretary  of  Defense  Laird.  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  Seamans  and  other  government  of- 
ficials have  also  discussed  air  operations  in 
Southeast  Asia.  For  example,  on  2  March 
1972,  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  Robert  C. 
Seamans.  Jr.,  In  bis  presentation  to  the 
House  Armed  Oei  vices  Committee,  discussed 
In  detaU  the  declining  nie  of  UJ9.  air  aa- 
seu  and  activities  in  Southeast  AsU.  I  would 
like  to  Invite  your  attention  to  the  dlscus- 


>  Theaten:  South  Vietnam  (including  DMZ 
and  DMZ  separately) ;  North  Vietnam;  Laos 
(Ho  Chi  Mlnb  Trail  region  only);  Laos  (all 
except  Trail— usuaUy  caUed  Northern  Laos) ; 
Cambodia. 


slon  and  acoompanylng  charts  on  pages  8 
through  8  of  Secreitary  Heamans*  attadied 
statement  (enclosure  1) .  Tbis  testtmony  up- 
dates atatlatloB  i»t>vlded  to  the  preas  and 
the  public  by  Secretary  Seamans  at  a  16 
Deoember  1971.  Pentagon  news  oonferenoe 
(enclosure  2). 

In  addition  to  sucb  c<Mnprehenstve  state- 
ments, the  fcUowlng  apeclflc  infocmatton  Is 
regularly  and  routinely  released  to  wortd 
news  media  and  through  th^n  to  the  public: 

1.  The  niunber  of  attack  sorties  flown  In 
South  Vletnxun.  where  enemy  air  defenses 
are  minimal,  are  announced  dally  in  Balgon 
(endoeures  3  and  4)  and  are  also  available 
In  a  regular  monthly  format  for  all  types  of 
jnlaslons.  (enclosure  6). 

2.  Air  operations  In  Laos  and  CambodU  are 
announced  dally  In  Saigon,  although  q;>eclflc 
numbers  of  sorties  are  not  given  (enclosures 
3  and  4) .  These  sortie  statistics  are  dasslfled 
to  prevent  the  enemy  from  discerning  trends, 
tactics,  and  capabilities  which  VS.  com- 
manders feel  could  endanger  the  American 
crewmen  flying  those  Laos  and  CambodU 
missions,  where  air  defenses  are  stronger. 

3.  Protective  reaction  strikes  In  North 
Vietnam  are  announced  In  Balgon  (enclosures 
3  and  4).  Numbers  of  eacoit  aircraft  flying 
with  unarmed  reconnaissance  aircraft  In  this 
high-threat  environment  are  classified  and 
never  have  been  announced.  The  mission  of 
these  escort  aircraft  U  to  deter  enemy  action 
against  the  unarmed  reconnaissance  aircraft 
which  help  us  guard  against  enemy  buildups 
and  surprises  and  to  protect  the  U£.  airmen 
in  the  event  they  are  fired  upon.  The  U.S. 
Command  does  not  intend  to  provide  useful 
information  to  the  enemy  on  exactly  bow  this 
protection  U  afforded. 

4.  Munitions  expenditures  In  Southeast 
AsU  are  regularly  and  routinely  avaUable  to 
the  medU  on  a  monthly  basis  (enclosure  6) . 

Announcements  of  aircraft  losses  and  crew 
losses   are   also   regularly   made   In   Saigon. 
MACV  announces,  when  It  U  safe  to  do  so. 
all  aircraft  downed  by  hostile  action   (en- 
closures 3  and  4) .  In  order  not  to  Jeopardize 
rescue  oi>erations,  such  announcements  are 
withheld   until  the  search  and  rescue  has 
been  completed.   Throughout  the  war  U.8. 
news   correspondents   have   voluntarily   ad- 
hered to  this  reporting  ground  riUe.  Addi- 
tionally, a  weekly  summary  of  aircraft  losses 
In  Southeast  AsU  U  announced  each  Friday 
In  Saigon    (enclosure  4) .  ThU   summary   U 
also  available   to   media  representatives   in 
Washington.  The  status  of  crewmembers  as- 
socUted  with  these  lessees  U  announced  In 
Saigon  when  It  U  safe  to  do  so  (enclosures 
3  and  4)  and,  by  name  In  Washington  after 
next-of-kin    have    been    notified    (enclosure 
9) .  A  weekly  casualty  summary  released  each 
Thursday  In  Saigon  and  In  Washington  covers 
losses  reported  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
during  the  previous  weekly  reporting  period 
(enclosures  8  and  9).  CumuUtive  statistics 
on  personnel  missing  and  captured  are  also 
avalUble  In  a  monthly  format  (enclosure  5A) . 
You  are,  of  course,  aware  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  have  deployed  an  extensive  and 
sophisticated  air  defense  network  to  protect 
their  forces  and  infiltration  operations  located 
outside  of  North  Vietnam.  The  Department 
of  Defense  feels  it  Is  essential  to  protect  data 
concerning  specific  sortie  statistics  by  coun- 
try, rates  against  specific  target  areas  or  other 
detailed  data  about  our  airmen  who  are  facing 
these  strong  air   defense   units.   U.S.   com- 
manders feel  that  such  Information  would 
fill  gaps  in  the  enemy's  Intelligence  collection 
efforts  and  confirm  some  data  which  be  may 
already  have  obtained  but  which  remains  still 
unveniUble.  These  confirmations  could  be 
used  by  the  enemy  to  Increase  the  danger  to 
our  airmen  because  such  data  would  provide 
more  refined  planning  data  for  enemy  air  de- 
fense commanders. 

I  hope  that  thU  letter  has  Indicated  to  you 
that  our  Department  does  make  a  consider- 


able amount  of  unclassified  Information 
available  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  public 
on  the  air  war  In  Southeast  AsU.  Also.  I  hope 
that  we  have  provided  you  with  a  satlsf  actoiy 
explanation  as  to  why  we  believe  the  release 
of  additional  data  on  the  bombing  In  South- 
east AsU  would  be  useful  to  the  enemy  and 
detrimental  to  the  safety  of  our  forces. 
Sincerely, 

(Signed)     Dennis  J.  Doolin, 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary. 
Attachments 

Department  or  the  Ant  Foacx  Presektation 

to  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 

AIR  roacE  authorization  request,  rr  i»73 

Statement  of  Honorable  Robert  C.  Seamans. 

Jr.,  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  March  2. 1972 

(Note. — Charts  referred  to  are  not  printed 

In  the  Record.) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee :  I  am  pleased  to  have  tbU  opportunity 
to  meet  with  you  again.  In  the  course  of  three 
years  as  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force.  tbU  U  my 
fourth  appearance  to  testify  concerning  the 
Air  Force  Budget. 

During  the  last  three  years.  President 
Nixon  has  taken  a  number  of  Important  peace 
InitUtlves.  He  has  announced  withdrawal  of 
nearly  90%  of  the  American  forces  that 
were  In  Vietnam  when  he  took  office.  Through 
the  on-going  Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
Talks,  we  hope  to  achieve  an  effective  agree- 
ment that  will  improve  the  security  of  both 
nations.  With  our  NATO  allies  we  are  hoping 
to  pursue  negotUtlons  on  Mutual  and  Bal- 
anced Force  Reductions  between  NATO  and 
the  Warsaw  Pact. 

But  as  we  move  further  in  our  negotUtlons, 
we  must  continue  to  maintain  adequate  de- 
fenses as  a  necessary  foundation  for  peace.  In 
structuring  our  military  forces  we  are  Im- 
plementing the  Nixon  Doctrine,  i^iich  calls 
for  a  more  balanced  partnership  with  our 
allies.  And  we  are  following  a  Strategy  of 
Realistic  Deterrence — one  which  involves  a 
continuing  evaluation  of  the  military  threat 
together  with  the  Total  Force  capabilities  of 
the  United  States  and  its  allies.  Under  thU 
strategy  we  have  helped  our  friends  in  AsU 
strengthen  their  forces  and  take  over  more 
of  their  own  defense.  And  in  Europe,  our 
NATO  allies  have  agreed  to  increase  their 
defense  efforts. 

With  respect  to  our  own  Air  Force,  we  have 
gained  considerable  strength  in  the  past 
year.  In  the  strategic  area,  the  first  wing 
of  Minuteman  ni  missiles  became  opera- 
tional, and  our  FB-lll  force  was  fully  de- 
ployed. In  the  tactical  area,  we  completed  our 
F-lllA  and  E  force  and  deployed  an  F-lllE 
wing  to  England  in  support  of  NATO.  Almost 
two-thirds  of  the  A-7  force  was  deployed,  and 
our  new  AC-130  gunshipe  went  into  service 
In  Southeast  Asia.  And  in  the  airlift  area, 
the  C-S  force  was  doubled  In  size,  with  41 
aircraft  now  in  operational  airlift  units. 

We  have  adopted  policies  designed  to 
achieve  more  effective  use  of  our  people  and 
equipment.  We  are  improving  our  personnel 
management  and  human  relations  programs. 
We  are  also  providing  more  modem  equip- 
ment and  better  manning  for  our  Guard 
and  Reserve  units.  And  most  important  we 
are  emphasizing  the  need  for  steady,  step- 
by-step  modernization  that  should  provide 
more  ready  and  stable  defense,  at  less  cost, 
than  stop -and -go  defense  programs  geared 
to  emergency  situations. 

In  my  statement  today.  I  will  briefly  cover 
the  Air  Force  role  In  Vietnamization  and  then 
focus  on  four  critical  areas  of  resource  man- 
agement: (1)  organization  and  personnel 
policy,  (2)  weapons  procurement,  (3)  re- 
search and  development,  and  (4)  installa- 
tions and  logistics. 

In  Vietnam  we  believe  that  we  are  suc- 
cessfully meeting  the  first  test  of  the  Nixon 
Doctrine.  We  have  moved  steadily  toward 
full  South  Vietnamese  responsibility  for  their 
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own  defense.  For  example,  last  Decembei 
participated  In  a  ceremony  which  tun  ed 
over  Phu  Cat,  one  of  our  moet  modern  Ur 
bases,  to  the  South  Vietnamese  Air  Foioe, 
thus  reducing  the  number  of  U.S.  Air  Fo  ce 
bases  In  South  Vietnam  from  a  high  of 
In  1968  to  the  present  level  of  four. 

During  that  latest  trip,  I  concluded  tl  at 
the  South  Vietnamese  have  made  a  great  d  -al 
of  progress.  The  growth  of  their  Air  Force  c  an 
be  seen  from  Chart  I.  In  the  past  year  tl 
activated  12  new  squadrons — meeting  or  i  .. 
ceedlng  every  operational  ready  date.  Tl  ey 
now  have  over  40  squadrons  with  more  th  »n 
1.000  aircraft  and  2,600  pilots.  As  they  i  n- 
prove  their  capabilities,  they  are  assuml  ng 
more  of  the  combat  role.  Since  Novembe  ■  l 
they  have  been  flying  about  90%  of  the  kt- 
tack  sorties  in  South  Vietnam  and  nea  rly 
70  ""r  of  the  sorties  in  Cambodia  and  Sot  th 
Vietnam  taken  together.  And  during  FY  li  73 
they  should  reach  a  strength  of  over  60 
squadrons  and  more  than  50,000  airmen. 

And  as  the  Vietnamese  Air  Force  has  n- 
creased,  the  number  of  U.S.  attack  alrcr  ift 
In  Southeast  Asia  has  steadily  declined.  1  he 
drop  in  U.S.  attack  aircraft  and  sorties  flo  vn 
can  be  seen  from  Charts  n,  in,  and  rv. 

U.S.  attack  sorties  In  South  Vietnam  a  Iso 
were  reduced  in  1971  and  35%  In  all  of 
Southeast  Asia,  and  the  latter  Includei  a 
drop  of  17%  In  B-52  sorties.  The  reducton 
In  air  munitions  delivered  by  all  allied  for  :es 
in  Southeast  Asia  is  shown  by  Chart  V. 

At  the  same  time  our  Interdiction  efforts 
have  Increased  in  effectiveness.  This  is  t  ue 
partly  to  the  use  of  gunshlps  with  rapid  Ir- 
Ing  cannon  and  advanced  optical  and  el  sc- 
tronlc  sensors.  We  now  have  18  of  our  AC- 
130  gunshlps  In  operation.  Our  laser-guic  ed 
bombs  are  also  making  an  important  c<  n- 
trlbutlon  to  the  Interdiction  effort.  And  c  ur 
gro\ind  sensors  and  aircraft  control  systetos 
are  playing  an  important  role.  I 

Chart  VI  shows  the  effect  that  Interdict  bn 
Is  having  on  the  flow  of  supplies  along  ]  he 
Ho  Chi  Minh  TraU.  In  the  last  year,  we  ei  tl- 
mate  that  only  about  9.500  tons  got  throi  gh 
of  the  68.000  tons  that  entered  the  trail.  Of 
course,  this  does  not  mean  that  enemy  tro  ips 
are  completely  out  of  supplies.  In  fact,  we 
believe  that  they  have  been  conserving  si  p- 
plles  for  possible  offensives  this  year.  I  ut 
there  were  no  major  attacks  In  all  of  19  n, 
and  our  Interdiction  efforts  must  have  b«  en 
an  important  factor  In  bringing  that  slti  a- 
tlon  about. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  Vietnam  I 
again  want  to  express  the  Air  Force's  conc«  rn 
for  our  prisoners  of  war  and  men  missing  in 
action.  We  will  continue  to  assist  the  far  li- 
lies here  at  home  in  every  possible  way,  a  id 
we  will  see  to  It  that  the  men  will  not  be  a  a 
disadvantage  when  they  resume  their  care«  rs. 
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End  strengths  (thousands) m 

Cost  (nillllonsol  current  dollars) J4,42; 


We  are  requesting  authorization  for  a 
73  end  strength  of  717,210  military  perso  a- 
nel. 

Officer  grade  authorizations 

In  addition  to  the  numerical  strength 
our  forces    we  must  maintain  the  high  et 
perience   levels,   technical   competence,   ai  d 
military  expertise  of  our  Air  Force  pec^ 
To  do  this  we  need  to  obtain  new  grade  Ic  ,- 
Islatlon.  The  Grade  Limitation  Act  of  19  A 
provided   lower   authorizations  for   the   /  Ir 


These  men  deserve  and  will  receive  all  poa- 
sible  help  and  consideration  when  they 
return. 

Except  for  this  brief  review  of  progreaa  in 
Vletnamizatlon,  I  wUl  leave  the  subject  of 
military  operations  and  force  structure  to 
Oeneral  Ryan  and  subsequent  witnesses,  and 
wUl  focus  on  the  four  critical  areas  of  Air 
Force  management  that  I  mentioned  earlier. 
How  well  we  manage  these  four  areas  will 
largely  determine  whether  we  can  continue 
to  provide  adequate  security  with  the  re- 
sources available.  The  broad  tasks  before 
us  can  be  summarized  as  follows : 

Improve  our  organization  and  personnel 
policies.  We  must  tighten  up  our  organiza- 
tional structure  and  Individual  asslgnmenta 
so  that  our  mission  can  be  accomidished 
with  minimum  manpower.  And  we  must  Im- 
prove our  Service  living  conditions  and  hu- 
man relations  techniques  so  that  our  person- 
nel will  be  able  to  carry  out  their  assign- 
ments in  the  best  possible  manner. 

Manage  our  leeapons  procurement  pro- 
grams in  such  a  way  that  necessary  weapon 
systems  are  available  to  meet  our  security 
needs  and  that  these  weapons  are  properly 
tested  and  provided  at  minimum  cost. 

Provide  research  and  development  pro- 
grams that  win  make  av.Ulable  an  adequate 
range  of  new  capabUltles  that  can  be  se- 
lected. If  necessary,  In  order  to  maintain  our 
security  In  future  years.  Research  and  de- 
velopment should  be  a  steady,  step-by-step 
process,  managed  in  a  way  that  will  make 
beet  use  of  available  resources. 

Implement  installations  and  logistics  poli- 
cies that  will  permit  us  to  support  our  oper- 
ating Air  Forces  in  the  most  efficient  man- 
ner possible. 

In  carrying  out  each  of  these  tasks  we  are 
stressing  improved  management  of  resources. 
Emphasis  on  economy  Is  increasingly  impor- 
tant at  this  time  In  view  of  budget  trends. 
The  Air  Force  FY  73  budget  of  t24.4  bUllon 
la  actually  about  $900  million  lower  than  the 
FY  72  budget  when  the  effects  of  increased 
pay  and  price  inflation  are  taken  into  ac- 
count. The  following  table  shows  that  our 
funding  reached  a  peak  in  FY  68,  but  has 
fallen  back  well  below  the  pre-war  FY  64 
level  when  corrected  for  past  Inflation. 

TABLE  l.-AIR  FORCE  BUDGET 
IDollars  in  billionsl 


The  authorization  requested  for  FY  73  are 
shown  m  Table  n,  along  with  those  approved 
for  FY  71  and  72. 

TABLE  ll.-AIR  FORCE  AUTHORIZATIONS 
(Millions  of  dotlarsi 


Fiscal  ycar- 


Actual 
1971 


Estimate 
1972 


Request 
1973 


Aircraft  procurement $3,589.5  J3,196.5  $2,612.7 

Missile  procurement 1.492.1  1,683.7  1772.3 

RD.T.  tE 2,827.2  2,960.4  3!  193.2 

Totrt 7,908.8  7,84a6  7, 578. 2 


Fiscal  year- 


1964 

1968 

1971      1972 

1973 

Current  dollars 

Constant  fiscal  year 
1973  dollars 

..  $20.0 
..    30.8 

$25.0 
33.9 

$23.2    $23.8 
26.5      25.3 

$24.4 
24.4 

>  Includes  $0.4  billion  for  estimated  fiscal  year  1973  pay 
increases  carried  in  OOD  totals  not  distributed  to  Air  Force 
appropriations. 


TABLE  III 


I  would  now  like  to  discuss  each  of  the 
four  critical  management  areas  that  I  men- 
tioned earlier. 

I.  Organization  and  Personnel  Policy 
With  respect  to  organization  and  person- 
nel policy,  I  want  to  outline  our  progress  In 
streamlining  our  headquarters  and  discuss 
our  need  for  adequate  grade  authorizations; 
then  touch  upon  our  Personnel  Plan  as  a 
management  tool  and  our  related  recruiting 
efforts:  next  cover  some  of  our  important  hu- 
man relations  efforts;  and  lastly  mention  the 
Increasing  role  of  our  Air  Reserve  and  Guard 
forces.  In  each  of  these  areas  our  primary 
goal  is  to  further  increase  the  effectiveness 
of  our  people. 

Headquarters  organization 
Throughout  the  Air  Force  we  have  already 
completed  or  are  now  completing  the  broad 
Air  Force  Initiatives  undertaken  In  late  1970 
to  streamline  our  headquarters  management 
structure.  This  effort  entailed  fimdamental 
restructuring  of  each  of  our  principal  com- 
mand and  management  echelons.  Our  inter- 
mediate headquarters  are  being  realigned  to 
emphasize  their  operational  mission,  elim- 
inating support  staff  functions  wherever  pos- 
sible. While  some  degree  of  centralization  at 
Major  Command  headquarters  will  result,  the 
projected  net  savings  should  be  appn-oxlmate- 
ly  1,800  manpower  spaces.  Our  overall  head- 
quarters streamlining  actions  will  produce 
dollar  savings  well  In  excess  of  the  $5.6  mil- 
lion directed  by  the  Congress  last  year. 

Table  m  shows  that  even  with  reduced 
personnel  strength,  ptersonnel  costs  are  in- 
creasing. The  pay  raises  to  achieve  compara- 
bUlty  with  the  private  sector  have  greatly 
Increased  the  cost  of  personnel  dxulng  the 
past  few  years.  As  a  result,  our  projected 
military  end  strength  for  FY  73  Is  21  %  below 
the  1968  level,  but  the  estimated  cost  U  28^ 
higher. 


CIVILIAN  PERSONNEL  STRENGTHS  AND  COSTS 


Fiscal  year- 


Fiscal  year— 


1968   1971   1972 


1973 


1964       1968       1971 


1972 


1973 


90S 
$5,687 


755 
$6,524 


730 
$7,028 


717 
$7,251 


End  strengths  (thousands) 338 

Cost  (millions  of  current  dollars) $2,256 


356 

$2,667 


313    302 
$3,299  $3,514 


299 

$3,409 


■Y 


of 


Force  than  for  the  other  Services,  reflecting 
the  fact  that  the  Air  Force  was  a  younger 
Service  with  lower  experience  levels.  Con- 
gress has  recognized  the  growing  needs  of 
the  Air  Force  through  the  years  by  providing 
grade  relief,  which  will  expire  this  year. 
Without  new  legislation,  during  FY  73  we 
will  have  no  promotions  to  Major,  Lt.  Colo- 
nel, or  Colonel,  and  we  would  also  have  to 
demote,  retire  early,  or  involuntarily  separate 
some  3.000  field  grade  officers  whom  we  need. 


Increases  in  the  percentage  of  field  grade 
officers  during  the  25  year  history  of  the  Air 
Fwce  are  directly  related  to  greater  respon- 
sibilities, more  sophisticated  wei^Km  systems 
and  difficult  logistical  support  functions,  and 
a  need  to  provide  promotion  opportunity 
comparable  to  that  of  the  other  Services.  In 
view  of  the  Importance  of  national  sectulty 
tasks  and  decisions  In  terms  of  national  re- 
sources expended.  It  U  clear  that  we  need 
highly  qualified  and  experienced  people  to 
fulfill  these  responsibilities. 
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End  fiscal  year 

Percent 
of  toUl  - 
Total   Air  Force 
officers  personnel 

Percent  of  officer  strength 

End  fiscal  year 

Percent 
of  toUl  - 
Total    Air  Force 
officers  personnel 

Percent  of  officer  strengtti 

General 

Colonel 

Lieutenant 
colonel 

Major 

General 

Colonel 

Ueutenant 
colonel 

Major 

1947. 
19S3. 
1963. 

...     42,745          14.0 
...    130,769          13.4 
...    133,763  -       15.4 

0.5 
.3 
.3 

3.7 
3.3 
4.0 

6.4 
6.4 
11.0 

13.2 
15.9 
17.9 

1968. 
1971. 
1972. 

...    139,600          15.4 
...    125,726        16.66 
...    121,462         16.63 

0.3 
.3 
.3 

4.8 
5.0 
5.2 

12.1 
12.3 
12.5 

21.5 
19.9 
19.4 

Our  total  field  grade  officer  needs  stem  not 
only  from  the  technological  changes  that 
have  occurred  In  our  mission,  but  from  the 
requirement  to  provide  unified  direction  of 
the  Services  through  Joint  staffs,  both  In  the 
Pentagon  and  in  the  field.  And  the  Air  Force 
provides  officers  for  many  responsible  posi- 
tions In  International  organizations,  espe- 
cially NATO  which  did  not  exist  in  1947.  At 
the  present  time  we  have  a  total  of  about 
5.500  officers  assigned  to  other  than  Air  Force 
activities,  with  approximately  4,4(X)  of  them 
being  field  grade  personnel.  This  represents 
over  10%  of  the  total  Air  Force  field  grade 
authorizations. 

I  have  attempted  to  characterize  an  Air 
Force  that  has  mattu-ed  significantly  since 
the  original  Officer  Grade  Legislation  was 
passed.  We  have  taken  great  care  in  the  prep- 
aration of  the  requested  new  grade  authoriza- 
tions. The  latter  are  based  on  our  need  for 
management  skills  and  experience  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  Air  Force  mission  as  well  as 
providing  ovu-  people  with  reasonable  and 
predictable  career  opportunities. 

The  Air  Force  personnel  plan 
The  need  for  responsive  personnel  manage- 
ment takes  on  ever-increasing  importance  as 
we  move  further  toward  a  zero-draft  environ- 
ment. In  this  connection  the  Air  Force  has 
developed  a  comprehensive  long-range  plan 
as  Its  principal  management  tool.  Our  Per- 
sonnel Plan,  developed  with  the  extensive  use 
of  computer  analysis  and  simulation  over  the 
past  four  years,  Includes  both  qualitative  and 
quantitative  objectives  for  each  element  of 
the  force — officer,  airman,  civilian  and  re- 
serve. This  document  constitutes  a  break- 
through In  our  personnel  management  and 
gives  us  a  basis  for  evaluating  the  effects  of 
strength  and  policy  changes  on  the  total 
force  long-range  goals. 

Our  personnel  managers  can  use  this  new 
management  tool  to  help  determine  Air  Force 
needs  and  assist  the  individual  to  more  ac- 
curately plan  his  career.  We  are  convinced 
that  this  capability,  which  General  Ryan  will 
discuss  further,  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
Important  steps  toward  achieving  a  truly  all- 
volunteer  force. 

Recruitment  and  retention 
To  successfully  Implement  our  planning, 
however,  we  must  make  the  Air  Force  more 
attractive  and  thus  Improve  o\ir  recruitment 
and  retention.  Among  our  important  goals 
are  better  family  housing  and  expansion  of 
In-service  education. 

The  provision  of  adequate  housing  for  our 
families  is  a  prime  factor  In  attain- 
ing all-volunteer  military  forces.  Unfor- 
tunately, families  of  approximately  70,000 
lower  grade  personnel  are  not  eligible  for 
military  housing  under  current  rules.  These 
young  airmen  are  now  getting  married  and 
having  families  at  an  earlier  age  than  in  the 
past.  A  large  percentage  of  these  families  are 
unable  to  And  adequate  hemes  In  local  ctxn- 
munitles.  In  addition,  we  have  a  shortage  of 
over  40,000  family  housing  units  for  eligible 
personnel.  Iliese  combined  shortages  have  a 
marked  adverse  effect  on  progress  toward  all- 
volunteer  military  forces. 

In  the  last  six  years,  we  have  programmed 
only  11,310  new  housing  units.  However,  we 
are  most  pleased  that  Congress  has  set  aside 
8,450  units  of  Public  Law  236  housing  for  our 
lower  grade  airmen.  We  also  have  3,168  new 
family  housing  units  In  our  FY  73  housing 


program  which  I  will  discuss  later  In  the  In- 
stallations and  Logistics  section  of  my 
statement. 

Next  I  would  like  to  mention  our  educa- 
tion and  training  programs,  which  provide 
key  Incentives  for  service  in  the  Air  Force. 
Many  thousands  of  our  men  and  wc«nen  have 
taken  advantage  of  a  wide  range  of  off-duty 
educational  programs  to  complete  the  re- 
quirements for  high  school  or  higher  educa- 
tional levels.  Moreover,  our  formal  military 
training  provides  about  90%  of  our  Air  Force 
people  with  a  skill  which  has  direct  civi- 
lian utlUty.  For  example,  we  are  emphasizing 
the  development  of  various  pcu«-medlcal 
capabilities  to  complement  the  imique  skill 
of  our  doctors,  and  we  hope  that  these  skills 
also  will  prove  valuable  to  the  civilian  com- 
munity. To  provide  the  individual  airman 
with  the  full  advantage  of  his  training,  we 
are  seeking  further  affiliation  of  our  techni- 
cal schools  with  regional  college  and  uni- 
versity accrediting  associations. 

In  our  recruiting  efforts,  we  also  hope  to 
bring  more  women  into  the  Air  Force.  We 
have  already  made  considerable  progress, 
having  more  than  doubled  the  number  of  Air 
Force  women  in  the  last  five  years,  and  we 
anticipate  additional  increases.  The  rank,  re- 
sponsibility, and  assignment  opportunities 
for  women  in  non-combatant  roles  will  be 
commensurate  with  that  of  our  male  person- 
nel. Toward  this  objective  we  have  opened 
the  AFROTC  program  to  women,  and  now 
have  more  than  900  women  enrolled. 

Himuui  relations  programs 

Ultimately,  proper  treatment  of  each  Indi- 
vidual Is  the  critical  factor  In  both  reten- 
tion of  good  people  and  achieving  effective 
Job  performance.  We  are  trying  to  improve  all 
facets  of  o\ir  htmian  relations  programs.  Here 
are  some  of  the  things  we  are  doing. 

First,  we  are  broadening  communications 
within  our  Air  Force  units.  We  now  have 
a  Social  Actions  office  at  base  and  major 
command  levels,  and  at  Headquarters  USAF. 
The  Social  Actions  officer  is  directly  respon- 
sible to  the  wing  commander,  who  chairs 
a  Human  Relations  Council.  Some  com- 
manders have  telephone  Hotlines  to  enable 
their  men  to  get  Immediate  responses  to 
problems.  In  addition.  Junior  Officer,  Non- 
(Tommissloned  Officer,  and  Airmen  Councils 
are  becoming  increasingly  active  with  respect 
to  many  social  action  programs. 

One  of  our  most  crucial  goals  Is  to  achieve 
racial  harmony.  To  reach  this  goal,  we  are 
relying  heavily  on  effective  leadership  at  all 
levels,  backed  up  by  strong  education  pro- 
grams. But  we  know  that  we  have  more 
to  do. 

Racial  incidents  have  increased,  and  sur- 
veys indicate  that  some  of  our  Air  Force 
people  believe  racial  discrimination  is  a 
serious  problem  in  the  Air  Force.  Young 
minority  group  members  are  becoming  In- 
creasingly intolerant  of  what  they  perceive 
as  racial  injustice.  We  have  established  Air 
Force  standards  for  command  which  empha- 
size the  critical  Importance  of  sentive  leader- 
ship In  improving  race  relations.  And  the^ 
perfm-mance  of  our  commanders  and  super-  } 
visors  will  be  Judged,  in  part,  on  how  effec- 
tively they  promote  equal  opportunity  for 
all  of  their  people.  This  Includes  not  only 
recognizing  such  problems,  but  beading 
them  off  whenever  possible. 

An  Important  part  of  our  race  relations 


program  Is  the  commissioning  of  additional 
black  officers.  At  the  present  time  our  black 
officer  strength  is  still  less  than  2%  of  our 
total  officer  force.  Our  objective  is  to  In- 
crease the  number  of  black  officers  in  both 
our  active  and  Reserve  forces.  To  help 
achieve  this  goal,  we  added  three  AFROTC 
detachments  last  year  at  predominantly 
black  colleges,  and  we  will  add  another  this 
year,  making  a  total  of  eight.  Still,  we  need 
an  across-the-board  increase  in  the  number 
of  black  and  other  minority  group  officers 
from  our  commissioning  programs:  the  Air 
FcMce  Academy,  Air  Force  ROTC.  Officer 
Training  School,  the  Airman  Commissioning 
Program,  and  the  Bootstrap  Commissioning 
Program.  And  we  are  emphasizing  recruit- 
ment and  individual  personal  contacts  in 
minority  groups. 

Another  human  problem  we  share  with  our 
civilian  society  is  drug  abuse.  The  Air  Force 
measured  worldwide  drug  abuse  rate  is  only 
about  one-half  of  1  %  as  indicated  by  urinaly- 
sis testing  for  narcotics,  barbituates  and  am- 
phetamines. We,  nevertheless,  recognize  that 
any  drug  usage  constitutes  a  serious  matter. 
Therefore,  we  have  taken  a  number  of  steps 
in  accordance  with  Department  of  Defense 
and  other  Administration  efforts  to  deal  vrltb 
this  social  problem  confronting  our  nation. 

Drug  abuse  committees  have  been  estab- 
lished and  drug  abuse  personnel  at  all  levels 
are  active  in  prevention  and  education  pro- 
grams. A  five-phase  rehabilitation  program 
has  recently  been  developed  with  a  one-year 
follow-on  support  phase  subsequent  to  suc- 
cessful completion  of  the  Initial  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  training. 

Our  human  relations  efforts  are  part  of  a 
long-term,  continuing  program  to  face  our 
problems  in  a  responsible  manner.  We  rec- 
ognize that  a  better  Air  Force  must  rely  upon 
people  who  understand  and  respect  each 
other— certainly  all  of  our  people  have  a  key 
role  to  play  In  building  a  better  Air  Force. 
Relationship  with  the  civilian  sector 

The  Air  Force,  along  with  other  agencies 
in  the  Department  of  Defense,  recognizes  that 
a  responsibility  exists  not  only  to  perform 
our  assigned  military  missions,  but  to  con- 
tribute whenever  we  can  to  domestic  improve- 
ment. This  Is  a  most  exciting  area  and  much 
could  be  included  In  my  statement  In  this 
regard  if  the  time  permitted. 

The  Air  Force  is  a  large  community  with 
one  half  of  1%  of  the  total  U.S.  peculation. 
We  have  within  the  Air  Force  all  the  aspira- 
tions and  concerns  of  the  country:  the  need 
to  Improve  training,  education,  health  serv- 
ice, housing  and  to  reduce  air  and  water  pol- 
lution. As  a  result,  much  of  what  we  learn 
from  our  military  programs  is  also  useful  In 
the  civilian  sector.  Sotne  domestic  benefits 
result  from  exchange  of  infcxmation  with 
other  departments  of  government,  some 
through  our  people  as  they  leave  military  life, 
and  other  exchanges  result  from  specific  proj- 
ects for  which  we  may  be  reimbursed. 

Our  Domestic  Action  Programs  also  con- 
tribute to  a  better  society.  In  these  we  stress 
simmier  youth  employment  and  recreation, 
as  well  as  providing  additional  training  for 
underskllled  workers. 

Most  of  these  programs  directly  benefit  our 
equal  opportunity  goals.  Over  80%  of  the 
youths  partlc^ating  in  our  summer  activ- 
ities are  from  disadvantaged  homes  and  our 
educational  and  vocational  training  Is  geared 
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to    Improving   minority   skills    In    adja 
ooaununltlM. 

We  believe  that  our  nation  Is  strongei 
these  domestic  contributions. 

Air  Reserve  and  National  Quard 
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As  my  final  Item  In  the  area  of  orgaifza 
tlon  and  personnel  policy  I  w»nt  to 
size  the  Increasingly  Important  role  of 
Air  Guard  and  Reserve  forces.  The 
Plan    which    I    discussed    earlier 
planning  for  these  components  with  that 
our  active  units  under  the  Total  Force 
oept. 

Our  objective  Is  to  improve  manning 
Reserve    and    Guard    components    In 
for  these  units  to  be  able  to  respond 
mediately  and  effectively.   While  our 
personnel   strength    Is   encouraging   at 
time,  we  must  continue  to  particularly 
the  recruitment  of  highly  qualified  enlisted 
personnel.  We  are  now  counseling  all 
aonnel.  prior  to  their  leaving  the  active  f  ofces 
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Aircraft  procurement 

We  are  asking  for  a  total  buy  of  351  klr- 

craft.  of  which  only  73  are  for  the  U.S.  Air 

Force  (we  are  buying  one  small  trainer  for 

Laos,  57  F-SEs  for  South  Vietnam,  and  |l30 
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>  Includes  fiscal  year  1972  supplemental. 
F/FB-ni 

Despite  past  problems  with  the  F-111. 
rapidly  accumulating  operational 
Is  proving  this  aircraft  to  be  a  very  Import^t 
addition  to  ova  force.  We  now  have  over 
000  flight  hours  on  the  aircraft  and  are  qjilte 
satisfied  with  the  capabilities  being 
strated  by  our  operational  units.  All  F-1 
have  been  delivered,  and  the  F-1  HE  wln| 
Upper  Heyford,  England  Is  now  operation  ^lly 
ready  and  supporting  our  NATO  commitment 
AU  of  the  F-lllAs  and  FB-llls  have 
delivered  and  aire  combat  ready.  The  spe 
structural  cold  proof  load  test  program 
been  completed  for  all  deployed  F-Ills 
has  been  Integrated  Into  the  remainder 
the  production  program. 

The  F-1 1  IF  Is  the  last  of  the  series.  Th« 
aareraft  which  were  added  to  the  contract 
November  1971  will  be  delivered  by 
ber  1973.  The  FY  73  budget  request 
•160.3  mlUlon  for  la  additional  F-111F8 
•5  million  to  complete  Category  I  and 
flight  tearts. 

I  would  like  to  add  that  the 
of  Australia  announced  In  December  that 
they  will  accept  delivery  In  1978  of  the 
F-lllCs  built  for  them. 
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ent  concerning  their  opportunities  In  the  Air 
Force  Reserve  and  National  Guard. 

for  We  feel  that  we  are  making  significant 
progress  concerning  both  recruiting  and 
equipment  modernization.  In  FY  73,  the  Air 
Force  Reserve  will  reach  a  strength  level  of 
53  units,  including  13  MAC  C-141  and  one 
C-9  associate  squadrons.  We  will  activate 
three  new  Reserve  units  and  convert  7  of  our 
fiylng  units  to  more  modern  aircraft.  This 
will  make  a  total  of  73%  of  our  units  con- 
verted since  the  beginning  of  FY  71. 

With  respect  to  the  Air  National  Guard,  In 
FY  73  we  will  convert  10  additional  units 
to  more  modem  aircraft,  making  80%  of 
our  Guard  luiits  that  will  have  been  con- 
verted during  fiscal  years  71  through  73. 
These  steps  will  better  enable  the  Guard 
and  Reserve  components  to  serve  as  the  pri- 
mary source  of  any  future  rapid  augmenta- 
tion of  the  active  forces,  a  key  objective  of  the 
new  strategy  now  being  Implemented. 

TABLE  V.-SUMMARY  OF  MAJOR  WEAPON  SYSTEM  PROGRAMS 


U.  Weapons  Procurement 
The  Air  Force  Is  structuring  Its  procure- 
ment and  RAD  efforts  In  a  way  that  will  pro- 
vide steady  modernization  of  Its  forces  over 
the  long  run.  Since  we  cannot  be  certain 
In  advance  about  either  exact  military  re- 
quirements or  the  feasibility  of  particular 
development  programs,  we  must  maintain 
fiezlblllty  In  our  planning.  We  are  striving 
to  achieve  this  sort  of  fiezlblllty  through 
prototype  programs  that  will  provide  options 
that  can  be  picked  up  In  the  future,  If  nec- 
essary. 

Table  V  shows  the  full  range  of  our  pro- 
grams from  development  prototjrpes  through 
deployments  that  have  already  received  nec- 
essary funding  and  will  b«  completed  this 
year.  We  believe  we  have  a  reasonable  effort 
on  both  strategic  and  general  purpose  forces, 
as  well  as  a  suitable  fiow  of  new  developments 
and  deployments  of  the  various  types  of 
systems. 
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Satellite. 


Maverick Gunships Laser  guided   and   electro-optical  guided 

F-Ul bombs. 
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helicopters  for  the  UJ8.  Army  as  replace- 
ments for  those  turned  over  to  the  Vietnam- 
ese Air  Force) .  These  73  aircraft  for  the  VS. 
Air  Force  Include  limited  numbers  of  the  F- 
15  and  AWACs,  which  I  will  disciiss  in  con- 

TABLE  VL-AIRCRAFT  PROCUREMENT 

IDollar  amounts  in  milliontl 


junction  with  our  R&D  programs.  I  will  now 
review  the  status  of  the  following  procure- 
ment programs:  the  F-111,  C-0,  F-5B  Inter- 
national Fighter,  and  the  Advanced  Airborne 
Command  Post.  Table  VI  outlines  the  minor 
aircraft  programs. 
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Fiscal  year— 


1971 


1972 
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1973 


Numbef     Amount     Number     Amount     Number       Amount 


Miscellaneous  Sp  aircraft 69  74. 5 

Helicopters 300  71.8 

Modifications 538.0 

Spares/parts 494.4 

Support 842.9 

Total  (TOA) £24     3.5(9.5 

Aircraft  for  allies/U.S.  Army..  475 

Aircraft  for  USAF 149 
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237.7 
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Last  year  I  addressed  the  dUBcultles  In  de- 
veloping the  Mark  II  avionics  system  tat  the 
F-1 1  ID.  Seven  F-1 1  IDs  with  the  Mark  n  have 
now  been  delivered  to  operational  units  at 
Cannon  AFB,  New  Mexico.  We  have  relaxed 
speclfloatlons  for  some  of  the  less  critical 
back-up  modes  of  operation,  but  filght  tests 
show  that  Its  present  performance  provides 
a  greatly  improved  capability  for  tactical  mis- 
sions. Our  problem  Is  to  keep  the  procure- 
ment cost  of  this  system  from  Increasing  still 
further,  and  to  Improve  reliability  in  (»der 
to  reduce  maintenance  costs. 

The  Mark  II  has  a  better  capability  for 
detecting  small  tactical  targets,  is  effective 
against  moving  targets,  and  reduces  naviga- 
tion error  by  one-half.  Also  the  advanced 
cockpit  display  simplifies  crew  tasks. 
The  C-S  heavy  logisttcs  transport 

We  have  doubled  the  C-5  operational  force 
during  the  past  year  with  42  aircraft  now 
operating  on  trans-Atlantic  and  trans- 
Pacific  missions.  Additionally,  six  are  allo- 
cated for  Initial  training  of  aircrews,  and 
six  are  In  test  status.  With  the  C-5  we  have 
the  capability  to  airlift  a  mechanized  or 
armored  division  overseas  with  virtually  all 
of  Its  heavy  equipment  In  a  ready-to-go  con- 


dition. The  C-Ss,  C-141B  and  the  ClvQ  Re- 
serve Air  Fleet  provide  us  with  the  ability  to 
rapidly  deploy  a  balanced  force  to  any  por- 
tion of  the  globe. 

Last  year  we  executed  a  new  contractual 
arrangement  with  Lockheed  under  which 
they  accepted  a  $200  million  fixed  loss.  This 
agreement  eliminated  litigation  then  out- 
standing between  Lockheed  and  the  Govern- 
ment and  provided  a  workable  basis  for  man- 
agement of  the  C-5  contract  by  the  Air  Force. 

Remaining  problems  are  chiefly  related  to 
the  static  strength  and  fatigue  life  of  the 
aircraft.  The  possibility  of  installing  a  new 
wing  to  Increase  static  strength  was  rejected 
because  of  the  cost  involved.  Alternatives 
such  as  special  flight  management,  including 
reduced  load  factors  and  payloads;  design 
changes;  and  Incorporating  a  Lift  Distribu- 
tion Control  System  are  being  examined  as 
means  of  extending  the  operational  life  of 
the  0-6. 

As  a  result  of  the  C-5's  structural  prob- 
lems, we  have  established  a  review  team  to 
conduct  an  In-depth  awseeanient  of  the  mtlie 
airplane  structure.  This  effort  should  re- 
quire one  year  to  complete,  but  It  should 
provide  us  with  a  clearer  Indication  at  the 
structural   life   expectancy   of   the   aircraft. 
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Identify  the  most  oost  effective  approach  to 
future  modification  efforts  and  Indicate  oper- 
ational procedures  to  conserve  the  lite  of 
the  aircraft. 

In  Ttow  of  these  structural  problems,  as 
well  as  the  reduced  airlift  requirements  for 
Southeast  Asia,  we  are  not  operating  the  C-5 
at  Initially  programmed  rates.  However,  the 
C-5  is  capable  of  meeting  its  primary  pur- 
pose which  Is  wartime  strategic  airlift.  And 
the  peacetime  use  of  these  aircraft  will  be 
suitable  to  maintain  combat  readiness,  while 
conserving  their  operational  life. 

We  are  requesting  $307.6  million  In  FY  73 
to  cover  prior  year  unfunded  deficiencies.  It 
is  our  intention  to  buy  out  the  program  with 
this  amovmt. 

F-6E.  international  fighter 

The  F-5B  International  Fighter  Is  designed 
to  support  the  aims  of  the  Nixon  Doctrine  in 
assisting  our  allies  to  shoulder  more  of  their 
own  defense.  The  F-5E  wUl  be  used  initially 
to  Improve  the  capabilities  of  South  Vietnam 
as  part  of  the  Vietnamlzatlon  program.  We 
are  expediting  procurement  of  thU  aircraft 
to  provide  an  early  air  defense  capability  for 
the  South  Vietnamese. 

The  International  Fighter  Is  of  simple  de- 
sign and  will  be  easy  to  maintain.  It  is  an 
outgrowth  of  the  older  twin  jet  Northrop 
F-5.  Its  primary  role  will  be  to  provide  an  air 
superiority  capability  for  o\u"  allies  but  It  will 
have  a  secondary  role  of  ground  support. 

We  are  requesting  »92.7  million  for  pro- 
curement of  57  aircraft  plus  an  additional 
87.9  mUllon  for  spares,  and  $17.7  million  for 
development. 

Advanced  airborne  command  post 

Our  FY  73  budget  request  also  Includes 
funds  for  procurement  of  a  new  Advanced 
Airborne  Command  Post  to  be  used  by  the 
National  Military  Command  System  and 
Strategic  Air  Command.  The  present  EC-135S 
do  not  have  the  growth  potential  to  accom- 
modate Improved  communications  and  data 
processing  equipment,  and  the  needed  battle 
Staff.  General  Ryan  will  discuss  this  subject 
in  more  detail. 

The  FY  72  supplemental  request  Includes 
$113.8  mUllon  for  foxir  747  aircraft,  plus  $6 
million  for  R&D.  One  of  these  aircraft  wlU 
be  used  as  a  test  bed,  and  the  other  three 
wUl  be  equipped  Initially  with  the  EC-136 
communication  and  command  and  control 
package  and  wUl  be  -leployed  in  1973.  This 
Is  an  interim  measure  to  Improve  the  Na- 
tional MUltary  Command  System  ci^abili- 
ties. 

We  are  asking  $103.8  mUlion  in  FY  73  for 
the  procurement  of  two  advanced  aircraft, 
and  $26  million  for  research  and  development. 
Our  R&D  efforts  wUl  be  directed  primarily 
toward  initiation  of  designs  for  the  command 
and  control  equipment  and  airframe  modifi- 
cation. The  total  prognun  includes  seven  air- 
craft which  wlU  be  fully  deployed  during 
1975. 

In  a  related  program  we  must  develop  a 
faculty  to  test  Electromagnetic  Pulse  (EMP) 
effects  on  aircraft  systems.  These  are  effects 
which  could  result  from  a  nuclear  explosion. 
The  FY  72  Supplemet  tal  contains  $9  million 
for  the  faculties  and  for  determining  EMP 
hardness  design  criteria.  There  is  an  addi- 
tional $10.6  mlUlon  in  the  FY  73  K&D  budget 
request.  This  capabUity  wlU  enable  us  to 
test  the  Airborne  Command  Post  and  other 
strategic  systems  to  Insure  that  they  could 
function  properly  in  a  nuclear  environment. 

Miatile  procurement 
Our  missile  procurement  request  is  siun- 
marlzed  in  Table  VII.  Minuteman  III  is  our 
largest  missile  procurement  program.  With 
the  Mark  12  miiltiple  reentry  system,  a  sln^e 
Minuteman  HI  mlssUe  could  attack  more 
than  one  target,  with  a  major  improvement 
In  penetration  ci4>abiUty.  This  strengthens 
our  deterrence  by  complicating  enemy  de- 
fenses and  insuring  our  chances  of  having  a 
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credible  retalUtray  capability  in  the  event 
of  an  attack  against  otir  strategic  forces.  Over 
half  of  our  ICBMs  will  be  Minuteman  Ills 
by  the  mid-1970s,  with  Jxe  remaining  Ixlng 
improved  Minuteman  lis  and  a  small  number 
of  Titan  Us. 

TABLE  VII.-MISSILE  PROCUREMENT 

[In  millions  of  dollars) 


Fiscal  year 


1971 


1972 


1973 


Minuteman  III  procurement $497-8     (471.1  J419.3 

MM  force  modernization 84.8      270.0  273.6 

Sbrike 9.7        12.1  10.8 

Maverick 3.1        77.9  61.2 

Sram 112.9      222.0  202.5 

Sparrow 19.5 

Sidewinder - 14.3 

Target  drones HO          7.5  7.7 

Modifications 100.7        53.8  43.9 

Spares  and  parts 47.7        43.6  46.7 

Other  support 624.4       525.7  672.8 

ToUI(TOA) 1,492.1    1,683.7    1,772.3 

The  first  wing  of  Minuteman  in  mlssUes 
was  turned  over  to  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand last  December,  some  seven  weelcs  ahead 
of  schedule,  and  with  a  projected  savings  to 
the  Air  Force  of  about  $4  mllUon. 

We  are  requesting  $419.3  mlUlon  for  Min- 
uteman m  prociirement  and  we  are  also 
asking  $173.6  mUllon  to  continue  the  Minute- 
man  force  modernization  program.  This  in- 
cludes modifying  the  Minuteman  I  silos  to 
accommodate  Minuteman  n  and  in  missiles 
and  Improving  the  prelaunch  survivability 
of  the  entire  Minuteman  force. 

Tiuning  to  nuclear  missiles  for  our  stra- 
tegic aircraft,  we  are  programing  the  Short 
Range  Attack  MlssUe  (SRAM)  for  the  B-62 
and  FB-111.  And,  if  we  decide  to  deploy  the 
B-1,  it  will  also  use  the  SRAM.  This  air-to- 
ground  missile  is  designed  to  suppress  enemy 
defenses  as  well  as  attack  primary  targets. 
It  is  a  small  high-velocity  missile  capable  of 
a  low  trajectory  and  will  be  difficult  to  defend 
against. 

The  final  scheduled  launch  in  the  SRAM 
development  test  program  was  accomplished 
last  July.  Some  38  firings  were  completed 
during  these  tests  and  all  specifications  were 
met  or  exceeded.  We  expect  to  have  a  SRAM 
capability  on  some  of  our  B-52s  and  FB-llls 
this  calendar  year. 

In  the  tactical  area,  we  have  completed 
Category  EC  testing  of  the  Maverick  air-to- 
groimd  non-nuclear  missile.  This  weapon  is 
designed  for  use  on  the  A-7D  and  F-4  and 
will  be  compatible  with  the  A-X.  It  has  tele- 
vision homing  guidance  and  the  warhead  wlU 
be  capable  of  penetrating  heavy  armor  and 
triple  reinforced  concrete.  It  will  be  effective 
against  hard  targets  such  as  tanks  and  field 
fortifications  and  can  also  be  used  effectively 
against  SAMs,  radars,  and  mobile  missiles. 

Category  U  testing  was  completed  in  Sep- 
tember and  we  achieved  hits  on  nearly  all  of 
the  firings,  with  an  average  error  of  only  a 
few  feet.  We  have  now  begun  the  first  phase 
of  Category  m  tests,  which  wlU  run  until 
May  of  1972. 

We  WlU  also  conduct  joint  tests  with  the 
Army  to  further  validate  the  Maverick  per- 
formance under  various  operational  condi- 
tions before  exercising  Option  B  production 
In  October  of  1972.  The  FY  73  budget  in- 
cludes $61.2  mlUion  f«-  mlssUe  procurement 
and  $4J>  mUUon  for  initial  spares. 

m.  Research  and  Development 

Our  research  and  development  programs 
insiire  that  we  wUl  have  sufficient  options  to 
meet  the  threats  which  may  arise  in  the  fu- 
ture. The  Air  Force  R&D  budget  request  of 
$3.2  billion  in  FY  73  is  about  35%  less  in 
purchasing  power  than  the  Air  Force  FY 
64  R&D  budget,  just  prior  to  the  Vietnam 
war. 


In  order  to  meet  o\xr  requirements  within 
thlB  budget  squeeze,  we  are  improving  our 
R&D  management.  Perhaps  most  important, 
we  are  on  guard  against  "gold  plating."  We 
cannot  afford  to  cpend  large  siuns  of  money 
on  design  features  that  are  "nice,"  but  not 
abaolut^y  eaaential  to  better  combat  per- 
formance. Then  we  are  insisting  on  early 
hardware  demonstrations  wiUx  Improved 
testing  and  evaluation.  And  we  are  making 
tough  decisions,  trading  off  performance, 
cost,  and  schedtUee  as  necessary  to  make 
available  the  best  possible  weapons  alterna- 
tives for  the  resources  expended. 

In  carrying  out  these  policies,  we  have 
given  primary  responsibility  to  our  program 
directors,  who  have  direct  access  to  the  top 
leadership  of  the  Air  Force.  In  addition,  we 
are  giving  partlciUar  emphasis  to  Increased 
involvement  of  our  Latwratorles  in  all  phases 
of  the  R&D  process. 

Table  vm  shows  our  FY  73  RDT&E  re- 
quest along  with  a  breakout  of  major  pro- 
grams and  a  compcu'ison  of  the  same  data 
for  the  previous  two  years. 

TABLE  VIII.— RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

(In  millions  of  dollars,  funds  in  parentlieses  show  funding  for 
major  systems) 

Fiscal  year— 


1971 


1972 


1973 


Aircraft $767.1  $1,197.3  $1,327.1 

B-1          (75.0)  (370.3)  (444.5) 

F-15 (349.5)  (419.9)  (454.5) 

A-X -..-  (27.9)  (47.0)  (48.1) 

Advanced  prototypes (17.8)  '(92.0) 

MissilM .7-—  691.5  418.1  387.4 

Minuteman (270.2)  (181.6)  (154.7) 

Astronautics 429.7  341.1  345.7 

Ordnance  and  combat  ,,«<,- 

vehidts              89.2  92.5  +100.6 

Other  equipment 374.6  419.4  502.0 

AWACS - (87.0)  (139.3)  (160.0) 

Defense  suppression....  (14.0)  (16.1)  (11,0) 

Military  sciences 141.9  142.7  146.3 

Management  and  support 333. 2  349. 3  384. 1 

ToUiaOA) 2.827.2  '2,960.4  3,193.2 


•  Includes  $48,000,000  lor  lightweight  fighter  and  $45,000,000 
for  medium  STOL  transport. 
:  Includes  fiscal  year  1972  supplemental 

R&D  expenditures  in  the  missile  field  con- 
tinue to  show  a  decrease.  This  is  primarUy 
due  to  progress  in  the  Minuteman  pro- 
gram. Our  primary  efforts  here  Involve  work 
on  a  remote  retargeting  capability  for  Min- 
uteman m,  continued  development  of  the 
silo  modifications  to  insure  prelaunch  sur- 
vivabUity,  and  a  new  Instrumentation  pack- 
age to  get  a  more  precise  measurement  of 
Minuteman  in  guidance  system  perform- 
ance. These  programs  are  adequate  for  mak- 
ing necessary  ICBM  Improvements  in  the 
next  few  years.  We  must,  however.  Insure 
that  our  technology  will  remain  strong 
enough  to  provide  long-term  Improvements 
which  may  be  needed  in  the  1980s. 

With  respect  to  aircraft  development,  we 
are  continuing  foiu-  major  programs:  the 
B-1,  the  F-15,  the  A-X,  and  the  AWACS.  And 
we  have  Initiated  advanced  prototype  devel- 
opment of  a  Lightweight  Fighter  and  a 
medium  STOL  transport. 

The  B-1  strategic  l>omber 

The  deterrence  of  strategic  war  depends 
on  convincing  any  would-be  attacker  that 
effective  retaliation  woxUd  be  certain.  The 
United  States  continues  to  deter  aggression 
by  maintaining  three  different  types  of  re- 
taJiatory  forces:  land-based  missiles,  sea- 
based  mlssUes,  and  long  range  bombers.  An 
enemy  might  be  able  to  develop  ways  of  neu- 
tralizing one  or  even  two  of  these  forces, 
but  It  Is  extremely  unlikely  that  he  could 
find  methods  of  negating  aU  three  at  the 
same  time. 

We  are  proceeding  with  the  development 
of  the  B-1  to  be  certain  that  we  can  main- 
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tain   the  bomber  portion  of  our 
capability  In  the  1980s. 

The  B-52  was  designed  In  the  late 
and  built  In  the  1960s  and  early  60s.  While 
we  have  continually  upgraded  the  B-52 
win   not  be  able  to  maintain  the  mission 
capability   of   the   aircraft    Indefinitely, 
date,  we  have  spent  about  $2.7  billion 
lars  on  B-52  modifications.  And  even  If 
were  to  spend  larger  sums  for  beefing  up 
B-52  structure  and  retrofitting  It  with 
efficient   engines.   Its   ability   to  survive 
enemy  attack  and  penetrate  the  air 
expected  during  the  1980s  would  be  quest4>: 
able. 

Of  course,  the  FB-111  Is  also  an 
element  of  our  bomber  force,  but  It  canhot 
fulfill  the  strategic  bomber  mission  by  It 
Against  typical  target  systems  It  would 
six  times  as  many  FB-Ul's  as  B-l's  and 
quire  six  times  the  tanker  support.  And 
to   Its    relatively    small    size,    there    is   little 
growth  potential  for  penetration  aids  In 
FB-111. 

As  you   know.  North   American  Rockwell 
was  selected  as  the  prime  contractor  for 
B-1.  And,  General  Electric  won  the  eng 
contract.  Each  Is  working  under  a  cost  p 
incentive   fee   contract   In   the  developmi  nt 
phase. 

Although  the  B-1  contracts  have  been 
effect  for  less  than  two  years,  we  are  en 
aged  by  the  progress  we  have  made  to  da^e 
The  Preliminary  Design  Review,  the  first 
Jor   milestone,    was   completed    on    schedule 
last  July.  The   Mockup  Review 
the    second    milestone,    was    completed 
schedule  In  October.  Also,  over  10.000  wllid 
tunnel  test  hours  for  design  validation  ha  ^e 
been  completed.  And  we  are  well  along  wl 
engine  tests  necessary  for  preliminary 
rating.  Present  B-1  contracts  call  for  design 
and  fabrication  of  three  development  alrcri 
plus  27  flight  rated  engines. 

In  September  the  Request  for  Proposal 
the  B-I  avionics  contract  was  released, 
plan  to  make  maximum  use  of  existing  cc 
ponents  and   proven  technology.   Newly 
veloped  components  will  be  used  only 
needed  to  meet  the  basic  requirement. 

Our  FY  73  request  of  $444.5  million  for 
B-1   program  will  help  us  complete  Deeli 
Validation  and  Critical  Design  Review, 
steps,  coupled  with  the  completion  of  en 
Inlet   wind   tunnel   tests,   will   enable  us 
make   full   release  of  engineering 
and  specifications.  Also,  we  expect  to 
the   first  aircraft   in  final   assembly  durlAg 
FY  73. 

Our  go€a  for  first  filght  of  the  B-1  Is 
1974.  We  will  then  test  the  system  for  a 
year  before  making  the  production  declslc^ 
If  we  decide  to  go  ahead  with  production 
Initial  operational  capability  could  be 
In  the  late  1970s. 

F-15  alr-to-alr  fighter 
The  F-15  is  being  developed  to  provide 
weather  alr-to-alr  combat  capability  dtirlAg 
the  post- 1975  time  frame.  McDonnell  Dougl  is 
was  awarded  the  prime  contract  for  the  P-  " 
and  Pratt  and  Whitney  won  the  engine  co:  i 
tract.  Hughes  was  selected  to  build  the  a ; 
tack  radar  system  after  a  fly-off  competltl 
We  have  made  careful  studies  to  weigh 
relative  performance  and  coet  trade-offs, 
example,  a  simplifled  structural  design 
selected  and  we  deleted  those  avionics  r 
quirements  which  did  not  specifically  coi 
tribute  to  the  aircraft's  alr-to-alr  capabillt  i 
Also,   the  AIM-S2  missile  was  cancelled    i 
favor   of   a    much    simpler   advanced    Sid  i 
winder.  All  of  those  adjustments  were  ma<  .c 
to  achieve  the  desired  degree  of  capabilll  y 
within  the  limits  of  technology  and  accep 
able  costs. 

We  are  using  cost  plus  Incentive  fee  cor  - 
tracts  for  the  development  portion  of 
program  and  a  fixed  price  with  successlvlB 
targets  for  the  production  phase.  This  pre  - 
gram  was  the  first  to  Implement  the  demon  ■ 
stratlon  milestone  concept  In  system  acqulsl 
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tlon,  and  we  are  pleased  at  the  progress  we 
have  achieved  to  date. 

The  first  four  milestones  have  been  met 
on  time  or  ahead  of  schedule:  Preliminary 
Design  Review  In  1970  and  the  last  three — 
the  Radar  Contractor  Selection,  the  Criti- 
cal Design  Revl  w  of  engine  and  airframe, 
and  the  Avionics  Equipment  Development 
Review — during  the  past  year.  Also,  approxi- 
mately 96%  of  the  contracts  for  components 
and  subsystems  development  have  been  re- 
leased. 

As  part  of  the  P-15  structural  Integrity 
program,  McDonnell  Douglas  has  completed 
16,000  hours  of  fatigue  tests  of  a  stabilizer, 
which  Is  the  rotating  elevator  back  of  the 
tall.  These  tests  would  amount  to  four  opera- 
tional lifetimes  of  the  production  article. 
This  was  followed  by  static  testing  of  the 
same  stabllator  to  200  percent  of  design 
load  without  failure.  In  November,  however, 
after  4,000  hours  of  fatigue  testing,  we  ex- 
perienced a  failure  In  the  outboard  wing 
section  of  the  wing  subsystem  test  article. 
We  Identified  the  cause  and  took  corrective 
measures  which  enabled  us  to  complete  the 
fatigue  tests  to  the  full  four  lifetimes  of  the 
test  article.  The  same  article  Is  now  under- 
going static  tests.  Component  testing  con- 
firms that  the  failure  was  due  to  a  peculiar 
test  overload  condition  which  resulted  In  re- 
peated buckling  of  the  shear  webbs.  We  have 
Increased  the  thickness  of  the  shear  webb 
and  corrected  the  test  loading  condition. 

The  purpose  of  these  thorough -going 
structural  tests  early  In  the  program  Is  to 
identify  weaknesses  In  the  design  and  to 
make  corrections  before  extensive  retrofit- 
ting Is  required.  The  first  flight  Is  scheduled 
for  mid-1972. 

Pratt  and  Whitney  has  conducted  over 
3,000  hours  of  engine  running  time,  complet- 
ing the  Preliminary  Flight  Rating  Tests.  The 
engineering  radar  model  Is  currently  being 
fabricated  to  final  pre-production  configu- 
ration. Following  initial  integration  and 
flight  testing  In  a  WB-6fl,  the  avionics  will 
be  further  validated  In  an  F-16  test  air- 
craft. 

With  respect  to  the  cost  of  engine  develop- 
ment programs,  increases  have  resulted 
from  the  Navy's  decision  not  to  exercise  Its 
Initial  production  option  and  follow-on  re- 
quirements for  the  F-14B  engine.  ThU  deci- 
sion Increased  the  Air  Force  F-15  RDT&E 
costs  by  $26.3  million  In  order  to  absorb 
overhead  and  tooling  costs  that  would  have 
been  charged  to  the  Navy.  Our  FY  73  budget 
request  Includes  $20.6  million  of  this  In- 
crease  with  the  remainder  to  be  Included 
In  FY  74  funds.  We  estimate  that  the  total 
Increase  In  the  engine  program  cost  to  the 
Air  Force.  Including  procurement,  will  be 
somewhat  over  $500  million  due  to  the  Navy's 
decision. 

Our  FY  73  budget  request  Includes  $454.6 
million  for  the  P-15  development  program 
plus  $421.6  million  for  procurement  of  the 
first  30  production  aircraft.  The  ultimate 
cost  for  our  planned  buy  Is  expected  to  be 
about  $101/2  million  per  aircraft. 

In  FY  73  we  win  acquire  actual  flight  test 
experience  on  the  Category  I  test  aircraft. 
After  seven  months  of  testing,  we  expect  to 
be  ready  for  a  production  decision  In  Febru- 
ary 1973.  And  If  a  go-ahead  Is  given  we  could 
have  an  Initial  operational  capability  for  the 
first  squadron  in  the  mld-19708. 

A-X  close  air  support  aircraft 
Development  work  on  two  competitive  pro- 
totype close  air  support  aircraft  Is  progress- 
ing toward  our  goal  of  flrst  flight  In  June. 
Fairchlld  Industries  and  Northrop  Corpora- 
tion were  chosen  to  develop  two  prototype 
aircraft  each  under  fixed  price  contracts.  We 
hope  to  begin  a  competitive  fly-off  In  October 
of  this  year.  During  these  tests  the  Air  Force 
plans  to  fly  about  120  hours  on  each  of  the 
two  competitive  systems.  After  complete 
evaluation  of  the  performance  characteristics 


of  the  aircraft  and  a  detailed  review  and  ap- 
praisal of  each  contractor's  development  and 
production  propKwals  and  cost  estimates,  we 
will  decide  which  prototype  Is  the  beet  and 
whether  to  initiate  the  full  scale  develop- 
ment program. 

Our  objective  is  to  develop  an  aircraft  that 
will  be:  (1)  optimized  to  perform  close  air 
support  with  high  survivability;  (2)  rela- 
tively inexpensive;  and  (3)  easy  to  maintain 
in  an  austere  environment.  To  minimize  de- 
velopment and  procurement  costs,  we  are 
using  current  technology  and  available 
equipment  wherever  possible. 

The  design  specifications  call  for  the  A-X 
to  provide  improved  close-in  support  under 
low  ceilings  and  poor  visibility  conditions — 
where  our  present  higher  performance  air- 
craft are  less  effective.  The  A-X  will  also  be 
designed  with  a  1,000  foot  take-off  capability 
and  wUl  be  able  to  loiter  In  the  battle  area  for 
long  periods  of  time  when  necessary. 

For  high  survlvabUlty,  this  aircraft  wlU 
have  redundant  systems,  self  sealing  fuel 
tanks  which  contain  foam  to  suppress  flre  or 
explosions  and  armor  plating  for  the  cock- 
pit and  other  critical  areas.  To  Insure  main- 
tainability and  low  oi>eratlng  costs,  we  are 
emphasizing  simplicity  throughout  the  en- 
tire system. 

The  FY  73  request  of  $48.1  million  wlU  be 
used  to  complete  the  fly-off  competition  and. 
If  the  decision  Is  made  to  go  ahead,  to  initiate 
full-scale  development  and  production  in 
early  1973.  We  could  then  have  an  Initial  op- 
erating capability  In  the  mid-1970s. 

AWACS 


In  the  air  defense  area,  our  most  important 
program  Is  the  Airborne  Warning  and  Con- 
trol System  (AWACS).  Our  present  ground 
based  systems  are  vulnerable  to  enemy  mis- 
sile attack,  and  they  have  a  limited  capability 
to  detect  low  altitude  bomber  penetrations. 
Also,  they  are  costly  to  operate. 

The  AWACS  WlU  be  relatively  Invulnerable 
to  enemy  attacks,  and  It  will  be  able  to 
remain  airborne  on  station  from  seven  to 
nine  hours,  at  1,000  miles  from  its  opera- 
ting base.  It  win  have  a  radar  look-down 
capabUlty  for  detecting  low  altitude  penetra- 
tions. 

The  AWACS  wUl  also  provide  an  Improved 
command  and  control  capability  for  our 
tactical  forces. 

Boeing  Company  was  selected  as  the  prime 
contractor  for  AWACS.  The  development 
phase  Is  under  a  coet  plus  Incentive  contract 
while  production  wUl  be  on  a  fixed  price 
basis.  Boeing  will  use  the  commercial  707 
as  the  basic  airframe.  For  the  radars,  Hughes 
and  Westlnghouse  are  participating  in  a 
competitive  prototype  development  program. 
Two  707s  have  been  modified  as  teetbed 
aircraft  and  the  prototype  radars  are  pres- 
ently being  tested  in  ground  facilities.  In 
late  March,  we  will  begin  extensive  competi- 
tive radar  flight  testing.  Based  on  these  test 
results,  the  Air  Force  will  select  the  winning 
radar  which  win  be  used  In  the  second  phase 
of  the  program  when  the  total  system  will 
be  developed. 

Moet  of  the  $160.0  mnilon  R&D  funds  re- 
quested for  FY  73  will  be  used  to  complete 
the  prototype  flight  test  programs.  After  that 
we  wUl  decide  whether  to  proceed  with  full 
design  and  engineering  development.  The 
$309.9  mUUon  In  the  FY  73  procurement 
budget  win  be  used  to  buy  three  test  aircraft 
and  AWACS  peculiar  operational  and  main- 
tenance support  equipment  required  for  the 
test  phase.  These  aircraft  and  support  equip- 
ment would  eventualy  enter  the  operational 
Inventory.  Our  current  goal  Is  to  achieve  an 
Initial  operational  c^wbUlty  In  the  mid- 
1970s. 

Advanced  prototypes 
In  other  areas,  we  are  pursuing  advanced 
prototype  work,  as  encouraged  by  former  Sec- 
retary  Packard.   We   believe   that  selected 
prototype  projects  are  warranted  to  obtain 
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better  Infonnation  on  coets  and  operational 
suitability  before  beginning  new  weapon  de- 
velopment and  procurement  progrmms.  This 
will  belp  uaure  tliat  we  have  an  adequate 
base  of  demonstrftted  tedincdogy  and  a 
suffldent  number  of  alternative  approaches 
for  meeting  requirements. 

The  Air  Force  to  proceeding  with  two  air- 
craft projects.  These  prototypes  will  be  "bare 
bonee"  models,  without  the  subsystem  neces- 
sary for  a  fully  operational  system. 

Congress  has  approved  $12  million  for  FY 
72  development  work  00  demonstration  pro- 
totypes for  the  Lightweight  Fighter  and  the 
MfKlt'i™  STOIi  Transport,  and  the  FY  72 
Supplemental  includes  an  additional  $6.8 
mlUlon.  In  FY  73  we  are  requesting  $92  mU- 
Uon  to  continue  these  two  projects. 

In  the  Lightweight  Fighter  prototype  our 
objective  Is  to  achieve  extremely  high  maneu- 
verability and  good  control.  It  will  incor- 
porate design  Ideas  which  we  were  unable  to 
use  In  past  development  programs  due  to 
high  technical  risk. 

Our  goal  In  Advanced  STOL  Transport  pro- 
totypes is  to  provide  data  on  the  cost  and 
design  features  associated  with  short  field 
performance  in  an  aircraft  with  an  opera- 
tional weight  of  around  150.000  pounds, 
about  the  same  as  the  C-130. 

The  expanded  use  of  prototype  develop- 
ment will  help  m  selecting  and  managing 
the  technology  used  in  weapon  systems.  What 
we  are  trying  to  do  Is  put  ourselves  Into  a 
position  where  we  have  data  to  make  sounder 
decisions.  Prototyping  wUl  provide  demon- 
strated technology  options  from  which  we 
can  select  programs  to  go  Into  engineering 
development. 

Aeronautics 

In  addition  to  aeronautical  research  going 
on  In  our  present  Air  Force  faculties,  we  are 
working  closely  with  NASA  and  DOD  in  the 
joint  planning  for  a  new  National  Test  Fa- 
culties Program.  In  1967,  a  study  was  ini- 
tiated to  identify,  on  a  national  basis,  aero- 
nautical test  faculties  which  will  satisfy 
requirements  for  new  technology  in  the  1980- 
2000  time  period.  The  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  advised  the  Congress  on  January 
7  of  this  year  that  the  Air  Force  wUl  under- 
take detaUed  planning  and  preliminary  de- 
sign of  an  Aeroprc^ulslon  Systems  Test  Fa- 
culty and  a  High  Rejmolds  Number  Transonic 
Tunnel  at  the  Arnold  Engineering  Develop- 
ment Center.  Tennessee.  These  projects,  with 
other  essential  R&D  facilities  to  be  provided 
by  NASA,  will  give  the  nation  the  means  to 
obtain  sound  technological  support  for 
future  systems. 

Astronautics 

We  are  requesting  $345.7  mUllon  for  our 
space  R&D  programs. 

In  the  field  of  early  warning  satellite,  the 
system  has  progressed  during  the  last  year. 
The  sensor  fields  of  these  satellites  wUl  en- 
compass almost  half  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
These  systems  are  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
tecting ICBM  and  SLBM  launches  and  to 
report   atmospheric    nuclear    explosions. 

We  are  continuing  our  development  of 
satellites  for  the  Defense  Communications 
System.  The  Initial  space  system  has  been 
operational  for  several  years.  In  November 
we  deployed  the  first  two  satellites  of  a  fol- 
low-on system,  however,  both  satellites  mal- 
functioned. We  have  been  successful  in  re- 
turning one  of  these  satellites  to  limited 
operational  status  and  have  turned  it  over 
to  the  Defense  Communications  Agency 
which  Is  the  operational  user.  We  wUl  con- 
tinue our  efforts  to  determine  the  causes  of 
these  malfunctions,  in  order  to  get  both 
satellites  into  full  operation  If  possible,  and 
to  effect  design  corrections  in  subsequent 
satellites. 

A  need  exists  to  provide  improved  world- 
wide navigation  support  for  all  our  forces. 
We  have  completed  studies  which  Indicate 
that   a   satellite   system   can   be   developed 


which  meets  the  needs  of  aU  users.  This 
system  can  provide  accurate  position  and 
velocity  data  to  users  located  anywhere  in 
the  world.  In  addition,  it  wiU  minlmlM  the 
complexity  of  user  equipment. 

The  concept  we  are  pursuing  is  based  upon 
having  four  sateUites  lo  view  of  any  user  con- 
tinuously any  place  m  the  world.  To  con- 
firm the  study  results  and  better  understand 
the  technological  problems  and  costs  in- 
volved, we  are  undertaking  a  demonstration 
program  through  a  ground-based  simulation 
of  the  concept.  We  are  also  developing  and 
flight  testing  some  of  the  mor^  critical  com- 
ponents of  the  system.  If  these  steps  prove 
successful,  we  would  consider  further  devel- 
opment. 

In  addition  to  the  space  systems  I  de- 
scribed above,  the  Air  Force  has  an  active 
program  to  develop  the  technology  required 
for  futxire  space  systems.  Advancements  are 
being  made  in  space  guidance,  conununlca- 
tions,  power  supplies  emd  propulsion.  The 
more  critical  subsystem  developments  are 
space  tested  prior  to  being  committed  to  a 
system. 

This  technology  program,  we  believe,  wlU 
permit  us  to  reduce  the  technical  uncertain- 
ties associated  with  future  space  system  de- 
velopment and  enable  us  to  have  the  neces- 
sary buUdlng  blocks  In  hand  when  the  deci- 
sion Is  made  to  go  ahead  with  new  programs. 

In  the  future  we  would  like  more  flexl- 
bUlty  and  eventually  lower  costs  in  our  space 
programs.  The  high  cost  of  space  operations, 
however,  stUl  prevents  us  from  developing 
a  space  capabUlty  in  aU  the  areas  where  we 
think  sateUites  could  enhance  our  national 
defense.  Therefore,  we  are  very  Interested 
in  the  Space  Transportation  System  concept 
now  being  developed  by  NASA.  We  are  work- 
ing closely  with  NASA  to  assiire  that  the  con- 
figuration of  the  Space  Transportation  Sys- 
tem WlU  also  satisfy  DOD  needs. 

IV.  Installations  and  logistics 
Now  let  me  comment  on  our  efforts  to  im- 
prove Air  Force  logistics  operations  and  mUl- 
tary  construction.  Last  year  I  mentioned  the 
development  of  an  Advanced  Logistics  Sys- 
tem to  streamline  the  management  of  Air 
Force  wholesale  logistics.  This  system  wlU 
result  in  a  considerable  savings  in  man- 
power and  doUars  and  wiU  be  operational 
on  schedule  In  1973. 

In  another  area,  we  are  concerned  with  the 
Increasing  costs  of  supp>ortlng  our  weapon 
systems  over  their  entire  life  cycle.  Not  only 
have  these  costs  increased  due  to  the  age 
of  many  of  our  aircraft,  but  the  per  flying 
hour  cost  of  supporting  new  wei^Mns  con- 
tinues to  rise.  Because  of  this  we  are  in- 
volved in  a  concerted  effort  to  improve  the 
rellabUlty  and  malntalnabUlty  of  both  new 
and  existing  systems.  During  development 
and  production  of  new  systems  we  are  plac- 
ing more  emphasis  on  system  reliabUity  and 
Its  in^iact  on  O&M  costs.  For  example,  in  the 
A-X  program  we  are  requiring  mandatory 
use  of  life  cycle  cost  formulas  as  an  aid  to 
making  design  decisions  and  as  a  factor  in 
source  selection. 

On  older  systems,  our  revised  world-wide 
maintenance  data  collection  system  gives  us 
detailed  information  on  each  specific  sjrstem. 
We  can  then  focus  our  efforts  to  reduce  op- 
erating coets  on  the  high  cost  systems  flrst. 
For  example,  recent  investment  in  modifica- 
tions to  Improve  reliabUity  show  us  we  can 
gain  a  return  many  times  over  within  a  few 
years. 

MUltary  construction 

In  1973  we  will  begin  to  realize  the  bene- 
fits of  our  long-range  depot  modernization 
program.  For  FY  72,  the  Congress  approved 
$52.5  million  for  mUltary  construction  and 
$22.1  minion  for  equipment  as  the  first  phase 
of  this  program.  These  funds  are  providing 
for  the  replacement  of  outdated  or  Inefficient 
maintenance  and  distribution  tools  and  fa- 
culties. This  year  we  are  requesting  $41  mU- 
llon under  military  construction  and  $25.8 


mlUlon  for  procurement  of  equipment  to 
continue  this  effort.  This  wlU  allow  us  to 
Improve  quality  and  worker  productivity. 
Our  objective  Is  to  Insure  that  our  depots 
maintain  the  capability  to  provide  responsive 
and  economical  support  for  omx  latest  weapon 
systems. 

The  FY  1973  MUltary  Construction  Pro- 
gram wUI  also  help  us  improve  career  in- 
centives by  providing  a  better  living  and 
working  environment  for  our  people.  We 
know  that  the  provision  of  adequate,  modern 
structures  can  make  a  very  substantial  con- 
tribution to  the  retention  of  our  personnel. 
Therefore,  we  are  requesting  $98  million  in 
FY  73  for  bachelor  housing,  dependent 
schools,  medical  construction,  and  related 
community  facilities. 

With  respect  to  famUy  housing,  the  200- 
unlt  industrialized  housing  demonstration 
project  at  George  AFB,  which  I  described 
to  you  last  year,  has  been  successfully  com- 
pleted. Our  airmen  who  occupy  this  housing 
are  well  satisfied.  Moreover,  the  entire  project 
was  accepted,  without  deficiency.  In  October 
of  last  year  and  was  completed  within  the 
original  cost  estimate. 

In  the  TY  1972  construction  program,  we 
have  12  family  housing  projects  totaling  3,600 
units.  Of  these.  2.900  units  at  nine  locations 
win  be  Industrially  manufactured  and  relo- 
catable. 

The  FY  73  program  Includes  3,168  units  at 
11  locations  and  the  large  majority  of  these 
also  win  employ  the  Industrialized  concept. 
The  civilian  construction  Industry  has  shown 
Increasing  Interest  In  this  approach,  and  we 
hope  that  our  experience  will  be  of  direct 
benefit  in  helping  to  solve  domestic  bousing 
problems. 

V.  Conclusion 

We  beUeve  the  Air  Force  has  made  signifi- 
cant progress  during  the  last  year.  I  have  dis- 
cussed four  major  management  areas:  orga- 
nization and  personnel  policy,  weapons  pro- 
ciirement,  research  and  development,  and 
InstaUatlons  and  logistics. 

We  are  Improving  our  organization  and 
planning  to  provide  more  effective  use  of 
manpower  and  better  career  opportunities. 
We  are  also  stressing  policies  and  programs 
which  wUl  make  professional  careers  in  the 
Air  Force  more  appealing  through  such  in- 
centives as  better  housing  and  expanded 
educational  opportunities.  Most  important, 
we  are  emphasizing  the  need  for  improve- 
ment in  human  relations,  including  the  need 
to  provide  equal  opportunity. 

With  respect  to  procurement,  we  are  pur- 
suing programs  which  wUl  achieve  incremen- 
tal modernization  of  our  forces  at  what  we 
believe  to  be  the  least  possible  cost.  And 
when  evaluating  the  need  for  new  weapon 
systems,  we  are  making  careful  assessments 
of  our  own  capabUitles  and  those  of  our 
aUles  and  are  ruling  out  capabilities  that  are 
not  essential  to  performance  of  assigned 
missions. 

In  our  research  and  development  pro- 
grams, we  are  providing  as  much  hardw-are 
competition  and  evaluation  as  feasible  so 
that  a  determination  of  operational  sultabU- 
ity  can  be  made  before  making  a  ftUl  de- 
velopment and  production  commitment.  We 
are  also  expanding  our  use  of  the  prototype 
technique  to  give  us  sound  technological 
options.  SLS  well  as  analyses  of  cost  and  op- 
erational data,  prior  to  Initiating  new  de- 
velopment programs. 

In  order  to  hold  down  our  operational  sup- 
port costs,  we  are  streamUnlng  our  logistics 
system  to  provide  responsive  support  and 
reduce  expensive  Inventories  of  spares  and 
supplies. 

These  steps  should  help  us  to  meet  our 
primary  objective  of  providing  essential  and 
ready  forces  at  the  minimum  possible  ex- 
penditure of  our  nation's  resources. 

In  conclusion,  I  beUeve  that  the  request 
we  have  presented  to  you  is  the  lowest  which 
can  get  the  Job  done.  It  represents  a  bal- 
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anced  effort  to  meet  the  present  and  futtire 
challenge  to  our  national  security. 

News  Buztinc,  Skcebtabt  or  tri  An  Fo|u:c 

dlAlCANS 

Dr.  Skamans.  First,  let  me  aay  that  coming 
downsttars  I  found  that  the  Austral!  hna 
have  just  announced  that  they  are  tak 
the  34  F-lll-Cs  at  a  press  statement 
morning.  I  have  not  actually  seen  It.  It 
a  matter  that  has  been  under  discussion  w  th 
the  Australians  for  some  time  and  franl  ly, 
I  am  very  gratified  that  the  decision  1  las 
finally  been  made  and  we  can  put  the  a  Ir 
craft  In  shape  for  them  and  get  them  ofer 
to  Australia. 

The  reason  I  am  here  this  morning  is 
discuss  with  you  my  recent  trip  to  South 
east  Asia.  I  got  back  Just  about  a  week  a  ;o, 
and  I  was  gone  about  12  days.  The  reason 
for  going,  obviously,  was  to  take  a  look 
the  Air  Force  operation. 

We   have   three   major   responsibilities 
Southeast  Asia. 

One  Is  to  support  troops,  by  close  supp  >rt 
for  cur  own  troops  and  for  those  of  our 
lies. 

Second,  is  Interdiction  to  stop  the  flbw 
of  supplies  from  North  Vietnam  down  l^to 
Cambodia  and  South  Vietnam  as  well  as 
the  request  of  the  Laotians  to  stop  the  flbw 
of  supplies  to  the  westward  In  North^n 
Laos. 

And.  third,  we  have  the  responsibility 
help  and  assist  the  Vietnamese  In  the  bul^ 
up  of  their  capability. 

Now,  I  have  some  charts  and  I  am  Jilst 
going  to  flip  through  them  very  fast.  Th<  re 
are  copies  of  all  these  so  that  you  can  ha  re 
them  for  your  own  use  and  any  questlo  is 
you  may  have  on  the  basis  of  these  char^ 
I  will  be  happy  to  try  and  answer  them 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  discussion  aboiit 
the  air  war  In  Southeast  Asia  and  the  que  i- 
tlon  of  whether  we  are  building  up  or  doli  ,g 
more,  and  these  charts  show  that  no  ma  > 
ter  how  you  slice  It,  no  matter  how  you  lo<  k 
at  the  air  activity  of  the  U.S.  over  there,  tl  e 
trend  is  definitely  downward  and  It  Is  dowi  - 
ward  by  these  various  Indices  by  60  per  cei  t 
or  more  In  the  last  three  years. 

This  first  one  adds  up  all  attack  sortli  s 
Including  B-Sas,  all  the  attack  aircraft,  shov  s 
that  on  the  basis  of  68  we  are  down  to  rough  y 
39  to  40  per  cent.  The  figure  36  per  cent  s 
only  through  November.  Obviously  It  will 
take  another  few  weeks  before  we  will  ha^  e 
the  final  number.  But  If  you  annuallz  It  It  s 
around  38  or  39  per  cent. 

Tf  you  look  at  the  numbers  of  alrcra  t 
that  we  have  In  Southeast  Asia  for  atta<  k 
purposes,  again  the  same  kind  of  alrcral  i, 
you  can  see  that  we  have  gone  from  rough  y 
1200  down  to,  I  don't  know,  350  or  so  ai  d 
this — we  are  talking  here  about  South  Vie  - 
nam  and  Thailand  aircraft,  Thailand  based 

In  terms  of  basing  In  South  Vietnam,  ve 
were  operating  out  of  16  bases,  and  we  aie 
operating  now  out  of  five.  In  Thailand,  we 
were  operating  out  of  seven;  we  are  no  v 
operating  out  of  five. 

While  I  was  over  there,  the  timing  wi  s 
right  that  I  could  participate  In  the  transf<  r 
of  Phu  Cat.  where  we  had  F-4s  flying  unt  1 
November.   We  have  taken  those  squadroi  s 

out  Of  there,  and  we  turned  over  during  tli  b 

time  that  I  was  In  South  Vietnam,  Phu  Ca  t 

to  the  South  Vietnamese,  and  they  are  al- 
ready operating  out  of  that  base  with  A-37i  i. 

Next  chart  shows  munitions  delivered  1 1 
terms  of  tons  and  shows  again  that  there  ha  J 
been  a  substantial  reduction  during  the  sam  > 
period  of  time.  This  Includes  all  munition  i 
delivered.  Including  not  only  ourselves,  bu  i 
the  South  Vietnamese  and  we  only  have  thos  i 
figures,  and  the  Navy  of  course,  and  we  onl; ' 
have  those  figures  through  October,  so  this 
win  Increase  when  the  final  fig\ires  are  In  fo; 
the  year,  but  will  still  be  substantially  belov  ■ 
70,  and,  of  course,  well  below  the  '68  figure 

QxTKsnoN.    Do    these    charts    Include    th< 
Navy? 


ANswm.  Tea.  they  do. 
Dr.  Sbamans.  Now,  you  say — 
QuxsnoN.  (Inaudible)? 
Amswzk.  Yes,  they  do.  I  can  go  back  over 
them. 

QuKsnoN.  Except  the  Air  Force  first 

Answkk.  Except  for  the  Air  F— obvloiisly 
the  Air  For— that  Is— I  will  have  to  get  some 
help  on  that.  I  think  this  Is  all  VS.  attack 
aircraft  In  Southeast  Asia,  Including  the 
Navy. 

Qttkstion.  (Inaudible)? 
Answkr.  Now,  you  say — what  has  been  go- 
ing on  over  there  that  permits  us  to  make 
these  reductions.  I  want  to  talk  a  little  bit 
about  the  Interdiction  campaign,  and  you  wlU 
see  that  has  been  going  better  the  last  cou- 
ple of  years.  Now  that  has  been  going  better 
because,  even  though  there  have  been  some 
reductions  In  sorties,  we  have  been  using 
gunshlps,  the  AC-130  gunshlp  Is  the  one  that 
has  proven  to  be  extremely  effective.  But  If 
you  look  at  the  total  pattern  over  there,  the 
reduction  Is  possible  also  by  virtue  of  the 
buildup  In  the  Vietnamese  Air  Force  and 
this  Just  shows  the  buildup  in  terms  of  num- 
bers of  aircraft  during  the  same  period  of 
time  In  terms  of  squadrons  that  has  gone 
from  under  20  to  now,  I  think  It  Is  either 
41  of  43.  and.  as  you  know,  the  plan  Is  to  build 
up  to  60.  Fifty-one,  I  believe  It  Is,  during  the 
next  year  and  a  half. 

Now,  this  Just  shows  really  the  Impact  of 
the  Vietnamese  Air  Force.  Here  we  have  listed 
total  numbers  of  sorties  per  year  fixed-wing 
aircraft  by  the  U.S.  In  South  Vietnam.  And 
you  can  see  that  It  has  gone  down  very  sub- 
stantlaUy  In  71.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  last 
month  the  South  Vietnamese  flew  over  90 
per  cent  of  the  In-country  missions,  and.  If 
you  Include  Cambodia  and  South  Vietnam,  It 
Is  well  over  60  per  cent  for  the  year  '71. 

Finally,  Just  a  word  about  the  operation 
of  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail.  This  Is  not  an  ex- 
act science.  We  do  have  sensor  trails;  along 
the  Input  to  the  traits  we  have  sensor  strings 
at  the  output  end  and  we  of  course,  have 
sensor  strings  In  the  middle  of  the  trails  to 
try  to  keep  track  to  where  all  the  trucks  are, 
where  they  are  moving,  where  they  are  parked 
and  so  on. 

But  to  the  best  of  oiur  ability  this  shows 
In  tons,  the  Input  and  the  output  In  '08  for 
the  year — and  here  you  have  to  talk  about  a 
year  beginning  the  first  of  November,  because 
that  Is  when  the  dry  season  starts,  and  these 
run  for  12  months.  And  the  Input  was  61 — a 
little  over  61,000  tons.  The  output  was  13,000 
tons.  Now  this  year,  the  '69  year,  they  still 
had  the  port  In  Cambodia,  so  they  were  prob- 
ably getting  twice  as  much  as  this  figure, 
total  tonnage,  supplies,  ammunition,  food, 
available  for  their  purposes. 

During  this  year  they  lost  the  \ise  of  the 
port.  They  made  obviously  a  tremendous  ef- 
fort to  get  more  supplies  down  the  trail.  They 
put  In  somewhat  more,  and  you  can  see  they 
had  better  success  In  getting  supplies 
through  to  Cambodia  and  South  Vietnam, 
21,000. 

This  last  year  that  has  just  ended,  we  had 
the  new  type  130  gunshlps  over  there,  and 
we  had  12  of  them  In  operation.  We  had  the 
B-67  In  operation.  We  had  the  smart  bombs — 
laser-guided  bombs,  and  we  exacted  quite  a 
toll.  About  9600  tons  got  through  of  68,000 
that  entered  the  trail. 

In  the  trail  Itself  they  have  to  have  the 
order  of  40  to  60,000  men  to  actualy  operate 
the  trucks,  to  operate  the  anti-aircraft  and 
so  on,  and  that  takes  a  considerable  amount 
of  supply  that  Is  used  up  In  the  trail  opera- 
tion that  doesn't  really  do  them  any  good. 
Obviously  their  objective  Is  to  get  supplies 
through  to  harass  the  South  Vietnamese  and 
the  Cambodians. 

QiTESTiON.  Secretary  Seamans,   when  you 
talk  about  the  through  output  to  9600  tons. 
Is  that  Into  South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia? 
Answkr.  Yes,  it  Is. 
Question.  And  Into  Laos? 
Answxk.    No,    I    am    not    talking    about 


Northern  Laos.  We  don't  have  sensor  strings 
up  there  in  Northern  Laos,  we  do  not  have 
those  kind  of  figures  up  there. 

This  year  that  Is  just  starting,  we  have  six 
additional  AC-130  gunshlps.  These  happen 
to  be  the  "E"  version.  This  gives  us  more 
endurance.  They  have  even  more  effective 
sensors,  and  the  thing  that  I  found  when  I 
was  over  there,  is  that  more  and  more  of 
the  fighters,  the  F-4s,  are  woriUng  closely 
with  the  gunshlps  where  a  gunshlp  will  not 
only  use  Its  own  armament  to  destroy  trucks, 
but  will  designate  trucks  for  the  F-t. 
There  Is  much  more  of  a  team  operation 
than  we  have  ever  had  before. 

It  is  really  too,  of  course,  this  year  to  say 
how  well  we  are  going  to  do  or  make  any 
predictions.  The  buildup  in  the  flow  of 
truclcs  this  year,  I  categorize  It  as  compara- 
ble to  last  year.  It  Is  still  building  up.  There 
was  bad  weather  In  the  beginning  of  the 
season  for  them.  I  anticipate,  just  loolOng 
at  the  nimibers  of  trucks  In  North  Vietnam 
and  the  supplies  coming  In,  that  they  will 
build  up  to  the  same  level  as  last  year. 

The  truck  damage  this  year  by  our  forces 
Is  about  three  times  wliat  it  was  last  year. 
At  the  same  time — ^but  I  want  to  use  cau- 
tion when  I  say  that.  Last  year  we  had  Just 
brought  over  some  new  gunshlps,  the  crews 
were  not  as  weU  checked  out  as  they  are 
this  year,  but  I  have — I  believe  we  are  going 
to  have  a  very,  very  effective  Interdiction 
campaign  this  year. 

Now  that  is  the  end  of  these  charts,  and 
I  would  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions 
that  you  have. 

Question.  How  many  numbers  can  you 
put  on  those  trucks? 

Answer.  As  to  the  numbers  of  trucks.  It  Is 
our  estimate  that  they  have  In  the  panhan- 
dle of  Laos  at  any  one  time  of  the  order  of 
3.000  trucks.  You  know,  they  shuttle  back 
and  forth  relatively  short  distances.  Any  one 
night,  they  probably  have  something  like  a 
thousand  of  these  trucks  In  motion.  They 
have,  of  course,  many  more  trucks  In  North 
Vietnam.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  the 
things  that  we  have  watched  very  closely 
has  been  the  buildup  of  new  trucks  In  the 
truck  parks  around  Haiphong.  Hanoi,  and 
north  of  Hanoi,  and  the  truck  parks  now 
have  on  the  order  of  7  or  8,000  where  six 
months  ago  they  had  very  few.  And  of  course 
they  are  using  the  trucks  to  move  supplies 
down  from  that  region  down  to  the  various 
passes  that  go  Into  the  panhandle. 

Last  year,  we  sighted — and  obviously  sight- 
ing one  truck  more  than  once — but  the  truck 
sightings  during  the  dry  season  last  year 
were  of  the  order  of  30,000.  These  are  sight- 
ings by  otir  aircraft.  We  estimate  that  we 
hit  on  the  order  of  23  to  36,000  trucks.  What 
you  don't  really  know  is  how  many  of  these 
truclcs  you  have  actually  destroyed,  but  our 
estimate  is  that  we  have  destroyed  some- 
what, some  flgure  like  half  that  number. 

The  North  Vietnamese  are  extremely  good 
at  taking  parts  from  a  number  of  trucks  and 
putting  them  together.  They  are  extremely 
good.  Incidentally,  at  camouflaging  their 
trucks  when  we  hit  them  so  It  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  assess  the  damage  that  we  have 
done. 

But  those  are  the  best  numbers  that  I  have 

arallAble. 

QoKsnoN.  Tbose  new  trucks  In  the  truck 
parka,  north  of  Hanc^,  would  they  have  been 
Russian  or  Cblneee? 

Answer.  Both. 

Question.  Both? 

You  are  getting  a  net  reduction  on  trucks 
getting  through  even  with  less  sorties? 

Answer.  Yes. 

Question.  And  less  tonnage  dropped? 

Answer.  Less  tonnage  dropped,  yes.  But  I 
would  say  that  the  60  per  cent  reduction  that 
I  discussed  with  you  is  overall,  and  the  reduc- 
tions that  we  made  in  our  operations  in  Laos 
are  lees  than  pronounced  than  that  over  the 
same  period  of  time,  probably  In  the  order  of, 
say.  35  per  cent. 
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Question.  Does  the  new  presence  of  enemy 
aircraft  over  the  Laotian  field,  make  any  dU- 
ference  In  VS.  tactics? 

Answer.  Yes.  of  course  It  does  in  the  sense 
that  we  have  the  job  of  protecting  our  air- 
craft, our  B-63S,  and  our  gunshlps — are  using 
even  the  F-4a,  so  we  have  BOO  capability. 
We  have  F-4s  available  In  case  the  MIGs  do 
appear.  However,  as  to  forcing  us  during  this 
campaign  to  divert  on  a  continuing  basis 
our  key  attack  aircraft,  no.  We  wlU  still  be 
able  to  carry  out  the  attacks  as  we  planned. 
However,  we  obviously  must  keep  watching 
the  MIO  operations  and  we,  as  yet,  don't 
know  to  what  extent  they  are  planning  to 
build  up  that  operation. 

Question.  When  your 

Question  (continuing) :— (drowned  out) 
Soviets'  aUeged  difficulties  in  buUdlng  trucks 
at  any  time,  how — I  am  really  puzzled  how 
they  can  have  7  or  8,000  trucks  in  their  truck 
pairks  now,  when  three  months  ago  they  had 
very  few. 

QxTEsnoN.  That  is  an  enormous  number 
of  trucks  to  be  delivered  In  a  very  short 
time  by  countries  that  arent  noted  for  large- 
scale  truck  production. 

Answer.  WeU,  I  have  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  get  into  the — I  haven't  investi- 
gated the  production  figures  In  China  and 
Russia  and  deliveries.  All  I  know  Is  that  our 
reconnaissance  aircraft  have  photographed 
these  trucks  and  there  they  are,  and  they 
weren't  there  six  months  ago. 

Question.  Do  you  think  they  might  be 
replacements  for  trucks  lost  on  the  Trail, 
they  look  Uke  they  are  going  to  have  an 
Increased  number  of  truclcs  overall? 

Answer.  I  think  it  is  a  replacement  for 
attrition  purposes.  Last  year  they  had,  I 
don't  know  the  number  last  year  that  they 
had  built  up  at  the  same  time,  but  the  truck 
parks  as  the  dry  season  went  on  were  de- 
pleted and  got  down  very  close  to  zero  by 
the  end  of  the  dry  season. 

Question.  When  your  air  strength  in 
South  Vietnam  and  In  Thailand  Is  removed 
as  part  of  the  Vletnamlzatlon  program,  what 
will  the  South  Vietnamese  Air  Force  have 
In  the  way  of  alrpower  to  deal  with  the 
trail  system? 

Answer.  Well,  we,  for  the  first  time  are  In- 
volving the  Vietnamese  in  the  Interdiction 
effort  this  year.  I  guess  it  is  the  history  of  aU 
air  corps  th*t  they  start  out  as  appendages 
of  armies  and  there  is  no  exception.  In  South 
Vietnam  their  air  force  really  consisted  of 
aircraft  assigned  to  each  one  of  the  four 
military  reglona.  We  have  been  encouraging 
them  to  use  their  alrpower  In  a  more  flexible 
fashion.  They  are  atartlng  to  do  that,  and, 
as  part  of  that  process,  their  general  stafl 
are  providing  on  the  order  of  5  to  10  percent 
of  their  aircraft  for  Interdiction  this  year. 
The  aircraft  that  they  have  for  this  purpose 
are  the  A-ls  and  the  A-37s,  as  well  as  the 
two  types  of  gunshlp,  the  AC-47  and  the 
AC-1198.  The  operation  with  us  will  be  partly 
for  educational  purposes  and  will  be,  of 
course — it  will  be  carried  out  In  the  more 
benign  areas  of  the  trails,  and  this  Is  some- 
thing thait  is  just  in  the  process  of  starting 
right  now. 

QuBanoN.  How  many  airplanes  are  there 
In  this  thing,  a  dozen,  two  doeen? 

Answeb.  I  forget  the  exact  number.  Tbey 
have  got  a  squadron  of  AC-47s,  and  a  squad- 
ion  of  llOs  with — we  are  trying  to  provide 
them  with  another  squadron  of  more  up-to- 
date  version  of  the  119.  They  are  not  all 
used  for  this  purpose  and  I  guess  they  are 
on  the  order  of  six  A-378  they  are  currently 
using  and  maybe  a  comparable  number  of 
A-ls. 

As  in  all  cases  with  the  Vietnamese,  they 
have  to  start  in  and  learn  the  process  with 
relatively  few,  and  then  buUd  up  as  they 
gain  oonfldenoe. 

QuaaiiuN.  Ifr.  Secretary,  have  you  changed 
your  estimates  of  how  many.  In  view  of  the 
buildup  of  the  South  Vietnamese  Air  Fence, 


how  much  residual  air  forces,  wUl  have  to 
stay  after  the  army  leaves? 

ANSWEa.  My  point  here  is  that  we  have — 
we  have  come  down  dramatically  In  the  last 
three  years — projection  of  where  we  go  from 
here  Is  a  matter  that  Is  imder  consideration 
by  the  President  and  Mr.  Laird,  and  I  would 
Just  as  soon  not  comment  oi.  where  It  might 
go,  because  I  Just  don't  know. 

Question.  Sir,  Mr.  Packard  is  leaving  and 
your  name  has  been  prominently  mentioned 
as  a  possible  replacement.  Has  anybody  said 
anything  to  you  about  this? 

Answer.  Well,  I  twUeve  a  lot  of  names  are 
being  mentioned  as  possibilities  to  move  into 
Mr.  Packard's  job.  Nobody  is  ever  going  to 
replace  him;  he  is  a  very  unique  man  and  we 
are  going  to  miss  him  very  much. 
Question.  You  didn't  answer  the  question. 
(Laughter) 

Answer.  It's  as  complete  as  I  can  make  it. 
Question.  How  many  enemy  aircraft  have 
been  sighted  so  far  over  Laos? 

Answer.  Let's  see,  when  I  was  there  there 
had  been  In  of  the  order  of  13  to  16  Incur- 
sions Into  one  part  or  another  of  Laos  over 
a  two-month  period.  Since  then  there  have 
been  a  number  more.  It  is  that  order  of  mag- 
nitude so  far. 

Question.  Are  they  serious  or  Just  experi- 
mental? 

Answer.  It  Is  very  hard,  of  coiirse.  because 
we  dont  know  what  their  Intention  is.  It 
certainly  is  partly  experimental.  They  are  xis- 
Ing  their  ground  control  to  vector  the  air- 
craft. There  are  a  number  of  ways  of  coming 
In.  One  of  the  tactics  is  to  come  at  fairly  low 
altitude  until  they  are  in  close  proximity  and 
then  zoom  up  and  close  in.  and,  as  you 
know,  on  one  occasion  they  flew  essentially 
right  through  a  cell  of  three  B-62s.  They  did 
fire  air-to-air  missile  and  they  did  miss  by  a 
signlilcant  amount. 

Question.  We  didnt  know  that. 
Answer.  Well,  I'm  sorry. 
Question.    Are   they   attempting   ambush 
around  the  sensor  patterns? 

ANswiat.  They  seem  to  be  trying  these 
maneuvers  at  various  places  along  the  North 
Vietnamese-Laotian  border.  Myself,  I  don't 
know  of  any  specific  pattern  for  any  one  par- 
ticular location. 

Question.  When  was  that  attack  on  the 
B-52S,  Mr.  Seamans? 

Answeb.  Well,  It  occurred — It — Just  prior 
to  the  time  that  I  got  out  there.  I  cant  give 
you  the  exact  date. 

When  I  was  there  two  to  three  weeks  ago, 
something  of  that  order. 

Question.  (tTnlntelUglble)  through  this,  I 
think  you  called  it  a  cell  of  B-53s? 

Answer.  We  are  fiylng  the  B-63s  normally 
In  cells  of  three. 

Question.  Did  this  come  through  this  when 
it  was  gaining  altitude  or — ^you  said  they 
came  In  low — did  this  happen? 

Answer.  Well,  they  will  fly  out  from  their 
base  at  relatively  low — this — they  have  got 
to  clear  mountains  and  so  on,  but  low  com- 
pared to  B-53s  who  are  flying  at  altitudes  in 
excess  of  30,000  feet,  and  then  they  will  zoom 
up  and  they  are  on  such  a  course  that,  with 
their  ground  control,  they  come  In  presum- 
ably at  a  point  where  they  can  lock  on  their 

radar  on  our  aircraft  and  fire  their  missiles. 

QrrBsnoN.  Were  tbere  Interceptors  on  this 

attempt  by  (drowned  out)? 

Answer.  There  were  not,  no.  No,  there  were 
not. 

QxTEsnoN.  Was  there  more  than  one  (unln- 
teUiglble)  ?  You  say  they? 

Answeb.  I  am  using  tbey  In  describing  the 
North  Vietnamese.  There  was  only  (me  air- 
craft In  this  case. 

Question.  When  you  say 

Answer.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  know  of  no 
case  where  they  come  In  with  more  than  one 
at  a  time. 

Question.  Well,  when  you  say  they  flew 
through  the  cell,  did  It  actually 

Answer.  WeU,  the  B-62s  had  some  warn- 


ing and  they  were  splitting  apart  and  the 
plane  went  right  through  the  middle. 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  (unintelligible)  If 
you  were  to  make  a  chart  of  this  one  trend 
that  wouldn't  foUow  that  pattern,  would  be 
the  number  of  protective  reaction  raids  on 
North  Vietnam.  I  think  the  last  number 
given  us  was  87  this  year.  What  (Inaudible) 
was  different  from  last  year?  Are  they  getting 
more  aggressive  or  are — 

Answer.  Well,  they — they  have  got — 

Question.  The  weapons? 

Answer.  They  have  built  up  their  defen- 
sive capabUlty  in  terms  of  anti-aircraft, 
everything  from  33  MM  up  to  100  MM.  They 
are  buUdIng  up  their  surface-to-air  missile 
capability.  The  anti-aircraft  is,  a  lot  of  that 
is  right  In  the  trails  themselves,  where  the 
surface-to-air  Is  over  In  North  Vietnam,  and 
they  have  sufficient  range  so  that  they  can 
attack  our  aircraft  when  we  are  over  the  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  Trail,  and  our  policy  Is  that  when 
that  takes  place  we  attack  the  SAM  site. 

Question.  Our  standards  for — do  our  pUots 
have  the  same  standing  orders  that  they  had 
last  year  and  the  year  before? 

Answer.  As  far  as  I  know  they  do. 

Question.  What  is  your  overall  evaluation 
of  this  reduction  of  supplies  coming  down 
the  traU  as  far  as  the  Viet  Cong  oapabUlty 
in  South  Vietnam? 

Answer.  WeU,  this  gets  Into  an  estimate 
of  what  would  they  like  to  get  through,  what 
do  they  feel  they  need?  We  believe,  adding 
up  the  numbers  of  people  that  they  have  in 
Cambodia  and  South  Vietnam,  including  the 
Viet  Cong,  that  they  would  like  to  have  of 
the  order  of  at  least  twice  that  number.  I 
think  that  maybe  a  better  way  of  looldng 
at  It  is  to  note  what  they  have  been  able  or 
not  been  able  to  do  In  the  last  year.  They 
have  not  been  able  to  mount  any  major  of- 
fensive that  has  had  any  significance  reaUy 
whatsoever  In  South  Vietnam.  And,  although 
they  have  had — they  have  been  more  aggres- 
sive in  Cambodia,  it  Is  being  a  relatively 
minor  operation. 

Question.  You  speak  twice,  which  figure, 
the  9500? 

Answer.  Yes,  the  9500. 

Question.  Thank  you  very  much,  sir. 

Answer.  Olcay,  you're  welcome. 

MACV  Evening  Release  No.  33-72, 

Febrttart  1,  1972 

(The  following  Is  a  summary  of  significant 

Items  released  to  news  correspondents  In 

Saigon  at  1630H  this  date) 

In  Thua  Thein  province,  military  region 
1.  in  the  afternoon  on  30  January,  a  VJS. 
Army  AH-l  helicopter  whUe  on  a  visual 
reconnaissance,  received  enemy  ground  fire, 
crashed,  and  was  destroyed  in  a  area  16  miles 
south  of  Hue.  Two  U^S.  crewmembers  were 
wounded. 

In  Long  Khanh  Province  military  region  3 
yesterday  afternoon,  an  element  of  the  3rd 
brigade,  1st  cavalry  division  (alrmobUe), 
while  on  a  ground  reconnaissance  mission, 
observed  and  engaged  four  eaemy  ic  an  area 
nine  miles  southeast  of  Zuan  Loc,  two  of 
the  enemy  were  kUled,  one  U.8.  soldier  was 
killed  In  the  incident. 

In  Long  Khanh  province,  mUltary  region  3, 

this  morning  an  element  of  the  3rd  brigade 

1st  cavalry  division  (alrmobUe) .  whUe  on 
a  reconnaissance  patrol,  observed  and  en- 
gaged an  undetermined  enemy  force  in 
an  area  11  miles  south  of  Zuan  Loc.  Enemy 
casurltles  are  unknown.  One  U.S.  soldier  was 
klUed  in  the  contact. 

The  VS.  Air  Force  flew  two  B-62  mlSBlons 
in  the  republic  of  Vietnam  during  the  34 
hour  period  ending  at  noon  tociay.  One  mis- 
sion was  flown  In  an  area  14  mUes  North- 
Northwest  of  Khe  Sanh  against  suspected 
enemy  locations.  The  other  mission  was  flown 
in  an  area  10  miles  North-Northwest  of  A 
Luol    against   enemy    bunkers    and   storage 
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this  morning  U.S.  Air  Force  and  Navy  flghte  •- 
bomber  crews  flew  19  (U8AF  16  USN4)  tacti- 
cal air  strikes  in  the  Republic  of  Vletnaii. 
Thirteen  missions  were  flown  In  MR  1,  roir 
In  MR  2,  and  two  In  MR  3. 

Early  this  morning  while  supporting  Inte  r- 
dlctlon  missions  over  lAoe,  a  VB.  Air  For  » 
F-105  aircraft  In  a  flight  of  two,  conduced 
a  protective  reaction  against  the  hcstUe  a;- 
tton  of  an  enemy  surface-to-air  miss]  le 
(SAM)  radar  site  located  11  miles  Eas  t- 
Northeast  of  the  Ban  Raving  pass  In  Nor  h 
Vietnam.  The  aircraft  fired  AM  missile  at  tl  le 
site  with  unknown  results.  There  was  i  ,o 
damage  >o  the  U.S.  aircraft.  (This  Is  tie 
28th  protective  reaction  announced  tb  Is 
year.) 

About  ten  minutes  later,  the  second  al  - 
craft  In  the  flight  observed  a  surface-to-a  r 
missile  (SAM)  being  flred  from  the  same  ger  - 
eral  location  as  the  radar  site.  The  F-lOS  coi  - 
ducted  a  protective  reaction  flrlng  a  mlssi:  e 
at  the  site  with  unknown  results.  The  all  - 
craft  then  successfully  evaded  the  SAI  [. 
There  was  no  damage  to  the  U.S.  alrcraf :. 
( This  Is  the  29th  protective  reaction  at  - 
nounced  this  year.) 

LAOS 

Yesterday  U.S.  aircraft  Including  U.S.  A:  r 
Force  B-62's  continued  air  operations  alon ; 
the  Ho  Chi  Minh  trail  in  t,aos.  In  addltlo  i 
U.S.  aircraft  flew  combat  missions  In  suppocf 
of  Royal  Laotian  forces  in  Laos. 

&\MBODIA 

Yesterday  U.S.  aircraft.  Including  U.S.  Al: 
Force  B-52's  continued  air  operations  agalnsi 
enemy  forces  and  their  lines  of  supply  and' 
communications  in  Cambodia. 
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MACV  EvxmNc  Release  No.  70-10  or 
March   10,  1972 
(The  following  Is  a  summary  of  significant 
Items  released  to  news  correspondents  In 
Saigon  at   1630h  this  date.) 
1.   In  Long  Khanh  Province,  military  re- 
gion 3,  at  approximately  1300  yesterday,  an 


element  of  the  3rd  Brigade,  1st  Cavalry 
Division  while  on  a  reconnaissance  patrol, 
observed  and  engaged  an  undetermined  size 
enemy  force  in  an  area  32  miles  northeast  of 
Saigon.  Enemy  casualties  are  unknown.  One 
U.S.  soldier   was   wounded   In   the   contact. 

2.  During  the  24-hour  period  ending  at 
0600  this  morning,  U.S.  Air  Force  and  U.S. 
Navy  fighter-bomber  crews  flew  six  tactical 
air  strikes  In  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
(USAF  2,  USN  4),  the  six  strikes  were  flown 
In  military  region  1). 

3.  Yesterday  afternoon  at  approximately 
1700,  a  U.S.  Army  OH-6  helicopter  on  a  vis- 
ual reconnaissance  mission  received  enemy 
ground  fire,  crashed  and  was  destroyed  21 
miles  northeast  of  Saigon  In  Blen  Hoa  Prov- 
ince. One  U.S.  was  wounded  In  the  action. 

4.  Yesterday  morning  at  approximately 
1000,  a  U.S.  Air  Force  RF-4  while  on  an  un- 
armed reconnaissance  mission  over  North 
Vietnam,  was  flred  upon  by  an  ememy  anti- 
aircraft artlUery  site  located  in  an  area  five 
miles  northwest  of  Dong  Hoi  In  North  Viet- 
nam. U.S.  Air  Force  P-4  escort  aircraft  con- 
ducted a  protective  reaction  attacking  the 
site  with  bombs.  Results  of  the  strike  are  un- 
known. There  was  no  damage  to  the  U.S. 
aircraft.  (This  Is  the  90th  protective  reaction 
announced  this  year.  Note:  Protective  re- 
action #90  called  out  yesterday  evening  was 
in  error.  This  was  a  repeat  of  protective  re- 
action it89  which  was  reported  In  yesterday's 
communique.  The  reason  for  this  error  was 
a  misreading  of  the  target  location  coor- 
dinates which  made  It  appear  as  a  separate 
protective  reaction  very  close  to  protective 
reaction  089  in  time  and  location.) 

6.  Yesterday,  ships  of  the  U.S.  Seventh 
Fleet  reported  flrlng  at  enemy  targets  lo- 
cated in  the  southern  half  of  the  DMZ. 

LAOS 

6,  Yesterday,  U.S.  aircraft.  Including  U.S. 
Air  Force  B-62'8,  continued  air  operations 
along  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail  In  Laos.  In  addi- 
tion, U.S.  aircraft  flew  combat  missions  in 
support  of  Royal  Laotian  forces  in  Laos. 
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7.  Yesterday,  U.S.  aircraft.  Including  VS. 
Air  Force  B-62's,  continued  air  oi>eratlons 
against  enemy  forces  and  their  lines  of  sup- 
ply and  oommunloatlons  In  Cambodia. 

TROOP   REDEPLOTMKNT 

8.  Six  U.S.  Army  detachments:  the  aSOth 
Medical  Detachment,  the  346th  Aviation  De- 
tachment, the  261st  Field  Artillery  Detach- 
ment, the  83rd  Medical  Detachment,  the  5th 
Quartermaster  Detachment,  and  the  53rd 
Quartermaster  Detachment  have  commenced 
stand  down  as  a  part  of  troop  redeployment. 
Personnel  within  these  detachments  will  be 
reassigned  within  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
or  returned  to  the  United  States  using 
normai  returnee  procedures.  The  approxi- 
mate total  number  of  space  reductions  Is  100. 

Memorandum  to  correspondents. 

Subject:  Weekly  status  reports — Aircraft 
losses. 

Macol — Official  U.S.  aircraft  losses  In  con- 
nection with  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia 
through  7  March  1972. 

Fixed  wing  aircraft : 

Category  I:  1,453  (one  loss). 

NVN:  937  (no  change). 

RNV.  434  (no  change) . 

Laos:  82  (one  loss). 

Category  n:  1,953  (2  losses) . 

Helicopters: 

Category  I:  2,176  (no  change).  « 

NVN:  10  (no  change). 

RNV:  2,068  (no  change). 

Laos:  98  (no  change). 

Category  11:  2,547  (no  change). 

Definitions: 

Category  I — Combat  type  aircraft  lost  to 
hostile  action  while  flying  missions  over 
either  North  Vietnam,  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam, or  since  10  March  1970.  over  Laos. 

Category  n — Combat  type  aircraft  lost  to 
non-hostUe  action,  support  aircraft  losses, 
and  other  losses  in  connection  with  the  war. 

Starting  dates  for  reporting  aircraft  losses: 

North  Vle1:nam — August  5,  1964. 

Republic  of  Vietnam — January   1.   1961. 

Laos — March  10.  1970. 


AMERICAN  PRISONOtS  OF  WAR  AND  MISSING  IN  ACTION  IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA  (AS  OF  MAR.  11,  1972) 


Missini 


By  country: 

North  Vietnam. 
South  Vietnam. 
Laos 
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4S 
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By  service: 

Army 

Navy 

Marine  Corps. 
Air  Force 
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Missing 

353 
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90 

577 


Captured 
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25 
244 


Total 
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1964 


Missing 

Captured 

Total. 


DKCBMBSa  8,    1971 

No.  102&-71  C-232) 
Oxford  7-5331  (Info.) 
Oxford  7-3189  (Copies) 

U.S.    MII.TTART    CASUALTIES — SOUTHEAST    ASIA 

The  Department  of  Defense  today  an- 
nounced the  following  casualties  In  connec- 
tion with  the  conflict  in  Southeast  Asia. 

KILXJED  AS  A  RESULT  OF  HOSTILR  ACTION 

Army:  California 

SP4  Dennis  R.  STEWART,  husband  of  Mrs 
Mary  A.  STEWART,  2909  Occidental  Drive 
Sacramento,  0M36. 

Air  Force:  Marylarul 
Sgt.  Thomas  E.  FTKK.  son  of  Mr.  &  Mn. 
Emerson  T.  FIKE.  Frlendsvllle,  21631. 


STATISTICAL  RECAPITULATION  BY  YEAR  LOST 


1965 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


Total 


S4 

74 


97 


226 
179 


294 
95 


176 
13 


12 


79 
11 


1.129 
489 


128 


301 


405 


389 


189 


97 


90 


12 


1.618 


DIXO    NOT   AS   A   RESULT   Or   HOSTILE   ACTION 

Army:  Arkartaas 
SP4  Marvin  R.  KEETER,  son  of  Mrs.  &  Mrs. 
Luther  C.   KEETER,   Route  6,  Fayettevllle, 
72701. 

Kentucky 
SP4  WUliam  T.  WARREN,  Jr..  husband  of 
Mrs.  Joyce  A.  WARREN,  6315  Mount  Everest 
Drive.  LouUvUle.  40216. 

Misaouri 
SP4  Ronald  REMBOLDT,  son  of  Mrs.  MalMl 
C.  REMBOLDT.  1018  Jefferson  Street,  Union, 
63084. 

ilir  Force:  Kentitcky 
CPT  Charles  P.  RUSSELL,  son  of  Mr.  & 
Mrs.   Lee   R.   RUSSELL.   813   Stanley   Street, 
HepklnsviUe.  42240. 

rKBRUABT  39,  1979 
No.  142-72  (C-287) 
Oxford  7-6331  (Info.) 
OXfbrd  7-3189  (Copies) 


Ua.   MILrrART   CASUALTIXS southeast  ASIA 

The  Department  of  Defense  today  an- 
nounced the  following  castialtles  In  connec- 
tion with  the  conflict  In  Southeast  Asia 

lULLKD  AS  A  KX8ULT  OF  HOSnLX  ACTION 

Air  Force:  Ohio 

ILT  Richard  N.  Christy,  n.  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Richard  Christy,  Route  3,  Marietta, 
45760. 
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NIC (01)   DIA(20)   CIA  NSA 

ANMOC 

Pile  (1) 

(073) 

Tran8lt/1003a0Z/100603Z/001:43TOR- 

0700603 

DE  RHMSMVA  #3461  0700324 

ZNRUUUU 

P  100330Z  Mar  73 

FM  COM  USMACV 

To  Aia  7046 

RUMUJEA/316th  TAW  Phan  Rang  AB 

RUHHHBRA/  ClncPac  Fit 

BT 

Unclas  (01) 

Subject:  MACV  weekly  summary  release 
number  69-72  of  9  Mar  1972 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  significant 
items  released  to  news  correspondents  INS 
Saigon  at  1630H  this  date 

Casualties — Military 

Following  are  the  casualty  statistics  re- 
ported during  the  period  27  February  1972 
through  4  Mar.  1972  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense by  the  Military  Services  during  the 
week  ending  Saturday.  Delayed  r^wrts  and 


status  changes  for  earlier  weeks  are  included 
as  they  are  received.  Totals  (shown  in  paren- 
theses) are  cumulative  fleruies  for  Southeast 
Asia  from  1  January  1961  through  4  Mar  1972 

UJ3. 

6  (46.661)  deaths  resulUng. 

38  (302.746)  total  wounded. 

14  (153.913)  wounded  (hospital  care  re- 
quired). 

34  (149.833)  wounded  (ho^ltal  care  not 
required. 

1.498   cvirrent   misslng/captured/lnterned. 

9  (10.095)  deaths  not  as  a  result  of  hostile 
action. 

Missing  not  as  a  result  of  hostile  action. 

Fy>llowing  are  U.S.  losses  in  Laos  as  a  Re- 
sult of  action  by  hostile  forces  for  the  period 
27  February  1972  through  4  Mar.  1972.  All 
figures  below  are  Included  In  the  totals  oa 
the  preceding  page.  The  "on  ground"  cate- 
gory refers  to  casualties  to  U.S.  military  per- 
sonnel stationed  in  Laos.  "Air  operations  re- 
fers to  casualties  to  VB.  milltajy  personnel 
Incident  to  air  tqjeratlons  over  Laos.  Figures 


in  parentheses  are  cumulative  totals  since 
10  March   1970." 

AIR  OPERATIONS 

0  (100)  deaths  resulting  from  hostile  ac- 
tion. 

4  (279)  total  wounded. 

0  (113)  wounded  (hospital  care  required). 

4  (166)  wounded  (bo^ltal  can  not  re- 
quired). 

SouTHKAST  Asia  Casualties  Statistical 

SUMMART 

The  Department  ot  Defense  released  today 
the  cumulative  casualties  reported  In  con- 
nection with  the  oonfiict  in  Southeast  Asia 
as  of  11  March  1972. 

Tabei  VS.  deaths  from  action  by  hostile 
forces  is  the  svun  of  the  fcdlowlng  categories: 
Killed  in  Action,  Died  of  Wounds,  Died 
While  Missing,  and  Died  While  Captured. 
Lines  1  through  4  subdivide  casualties  by 
cause  cm:  category.  Line  5  provides  an  addi- 
tional breakdown  of  the  same  total  by  en- 
vironment (air  or  ground) .  Totals  are  cu- 
mulative from  January  1,  1961  through 
March  11,  1972. 


B-U.S.  CASUALTIES  RESULTING  FROM  ACTION  BY  HOSTILE  FORCES 


Marine         Air 
Army    Navy'        Corps      Force       Total 


1.  Kilted 25,277 

2.  Wounded  or  iniured: 

(a)  Died  of  wounds 3.  b06 

(b)  Nonfatal  virounds:  .,  ,.„ 

Hospital  care  required 96,  MO 

Hospital  care  not  required 104,471 

3.  Missint: 

(a)  Died  while  missing '■   jf 

(b)  Returned  to  control 48 

(c)  Current  missing 240 


1,057        11,468         462      38,264 


141 

4,099 
5,862 

182 

7 

114 


1,449 

51.360 
37, 167 

5 
6 
78 


44       5,140 


827 
2,338 

400 

28 

577 


152,926 
149,838 

2.239 
89 

1,009 


Army     Navy  > 


Marine         Air 
Corps      Force       Total 


4.  Captured  or  interned: 

(a)  Died  while  captured  or  interned 15 

(b)  Returned  to  control 57 

(c)  Current  captured  or  interned 75 

5.  Deaths: 

(a)  From  aircraft  accidents/incidents: 

Fixed  wing 90 

Helicopter 2, 294 

(b)  From  ground  action 28,066 

Total  deaths' 30,450 


3 

146 


157 

66 

,157 


3 

5 

25 


140 
429 

12,356 


2 

6 

245 


704 
63 
141 


20 

71 

491 


1.091 

2,852 

41,720 


1.380       12,925         908      45,663 


>  Navy  figures  include  Coast  Guard. 


2  Sum  of  lines  1,  2a.  3a.  and  4a. 


B-COMBAT   DEATHS   FOR   OTHER   FORCES   IN   VIETNAM 
SINCE   JAN.    1,    1961 


Other 

Free 

, 

world 

Fore* 

RVNAFi' 

forces 

Enemy' 

6  Total  deaths 

..    146,735 

4,855 

799,826 

C-U.S.  CASUALTIES  NOT  THE  RESULT  OF  HOSTILE  ACTION 

SINCE 

JAN.    1.    1961 

Marine 

Ail 

Army 

Navy     Corpj 

Forct 

Tout 

7.  Current  missing 

113 

12 

125 

8.  Deaths: 

(a)  From  air- 

craft ac- 

cidents/ 

inci- 

dwits: 

FiMd 

wing.. 

260 

176           45 

281 

762 

Hali- 

copter. 

1,811 

52         242 

18 

2,123 

(b)  From 

other 
causes.. 

4,931 

617      1,391 

276 

7,215 

ToUl 
dMths 

7,002 

845      1,678 

575 

10,100 

>  Does  not  include  paramilitary  losses. 

'  Included  in  adjustments  from  previous  periods  and  is  sub- 
|ect  to  later  adjustment  in  turn. 

>  Navy  figures  include  Coast  Guard. 

Resumption  or  Hearing 
Mr.  Slatinshek.  To  bring  the  record  up  to 
date,  the  chairman  did  re^ond  to  Blr.  Har- 
rington's letter  by  letter  dated  April  7,  1972. 
and  with  the  permission  of  the  Chair  I 
would  Uke  to  read  the  response  Into  the 
rec(xtl. 

"Dear  Mr.  Harrington:  I  have  reference  to 
your  letter  of  March  16.  1972.  concerning  the 
public  release  of  statistics  on  the  bombing  in 
Southeast  Asia. 


"In  view  of  the  subject  matter  of  your 
letter.  I  Immediately  referred  the  matter  to 
Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  for  his  personal 
attention. 

"I  now  understand  that  by  letter  dated  30 
March  1972  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
written  a  direct  response  to  you. 

"I  trust  that  your  recent  trip  to  South- 
east Asia  together  with  the  Department's  re- 
sponse to  your  Inquiry  of  March  15.  1972  will 
provide  you  with  the  InfOTmatlon  you  desire. 
I  might  also  point  out  that  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  is  scheduled  to  re- 

eelve  iin  operational  Drienng  on  i;ne  current 

slt^Txallon.    in.    Vletnazzi    on    Tuesday,    April    11, 

1972." 

Mr.  DooLiN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  wish  I 
am  now  prepared  to  address  the  other  as- 
pects in  Mrs.  Abzug's  proposed  resolution  in 
an  executive  session. 

The  Chairman.  Before  we  go  into  execu- 
tive session,  the  members  should  be  allowed 
to  ask  you  questions,  about  which  you  testi- 
fied in  public,  then  we  will  go  to  the  execu- 
tive session. 

Mr.  Bennett. 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  have  enjoyed  and  gained 
from  the  testimony  you  have  given,  but  I 
note  it  was  mostly  to  explain  what  you  have 
done  with  regard  to  Mr.  Harrington.  I  am 
glad  to  know  you  have  been  cooperative  with 
Mr.  Harrington,  but  in  a  few  minutes  or 
scxne  short  period  of  time,  I  am  going  to  have 
to  vote  on  H.  Res.  918.  And  therefore  I  am 
very  anxious — I  dont  know  whether  you  can 
do  it  in  open  sessions  or  not  but  I  would 
like  to  discuss  this  resolution  and  tell  me 
why  this  is  not  a  good  resolution,  or  what  is 
dangerous  about  it?  Why  you  can't  agree  to 
let  this  resolution  or  some  amendment  in 
that  natiire  be  passed. 

So,  if  you  could  address  yourself  to  that 
I  would  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  DooLiN.  Mr.  Bennett,  that  was  ad- 
dressed in  the  letter  provided  by  Mr.  Buz- 
hardt  which  Mr.  Harrington  read  into  the 
record. 

Mr.  Bennctt.  It  addresses  an  inquiry  to 


Mr.  Harrington,  that  Mr.  Harrington  made, 
but  it  doesn't  address  this  resolution,  does 
it? 

Mr.  DooLiN.  Yes,  sir,  this  is  specifically  ad- 
dressed to  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Bennett.  Even  if  it  is  repetitious,  I 
haven't  understood  you  to  say  to  any  par- 
ticular section  of  this  bill  you  find  the  sec- 
tion is  objectionable.  Just  because  somebody 
has  introduced  something  in  the  record 
which  I  haven't  had  the  opportunity  to  read, 
it  is  not  very  illuminating  to  me.  I  would 
like   to  know  why  you   think  tills  Is  a  bad 

resoiuuon. 

IhSr.  Doox.ii«.  If  T  xxxay  re&d  one  seoUon  from 

Mr.  Buzhardt's  letter  again. 
Mr.  Bennett.  I  want  you  to  tell  me  why 

you  think  this  resolution  is  not  good,  be- 
cause I  don't  know  what  Mr.  Buzhardt's  let- 
ter addresses  itself  to.  I  want  to  know  why 
this  resolution  Is  not  a  good  resolution. 

Mr.  Doolin.  Mr.  Buzhardt's  letter  repre- 
sents the  position  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

Mr.  Bennett.  To  this  resolution? 

Mr.  DooLiN.  It  says  it  would  in  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Department  of  Defense  be  in- 
compatible with  the  public  Interest  to  pro- 
vide the  information  tn  the  matter  directed 
by  the  resolution.  I  am  prepared  today,  sir. 
to  address  in  an  executive  session  the  specific 
requirements  laid  down  by  the  prt^>o8ed 
resolution  and  to  provide  the  data. 

Mr.  Bennett.  But  you  are  not  prepared  to 
say  why  a  particular  section  is  objectionable, 
because  you  feel  like  saying  it  is  objection- 
able might  reveal  information  helpful  to  the 
enemy;  is  that  it? 

Mr.  DooLiN.  We  do  not  feel  that  the  infor- 
mation requested  by  Mrs.  Abzug  in  her  reso- 
lution should  be  made  available  In  an  un- 
classified format. 

Mr.  Bennett.  Iliat  Is  not  the  question  I 
asked  you.  I  asked  you  whether  or  not,  even 
stating  why  you  cannot  be  critical  of  H.  Res. 
918,  is  in  itself  damaging  to  the  national 
defense  and.  If  it  Is  not,  I  would  like  to  hear 
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you    oay    why    It    is    something    that    we 
shouldn't  know  about. 

All  you  told  me  was  that  the  Inf orma  4on 
sought  would  be  damaging. 

Mr.  DooLDT.  No,  sir;  I  said  delivery  of  the 
Information  In  the  manner  directed  by  the 
resolution  would  be  damaging. 

Mr.  Bennett.  But  you  have  not  told  me 
publicly,  and  I  am  not  asking  you  to  do  i  ny- 
thlng  publicly  that  Is  damaging  to  our  co  an- 
try — but  you  have  not  told  me  publicly  ¥hj 
It  Is  you  can't  say  this  resolution  Is  bad  uuX 
good  m  particular  sections. 

Mr.  Buzhardt's  letter  Is  a  very  brief  let  ter. 
It's  Just  without  detail.  Maybe  you  can'i  do 
this. 

The  CHAOtifAN.  Mr.  Bennett,  maybe  I  can 
be  of  a  little  help.  The  witness  was  tryln  ;  to 
convey  that  In  executive  session  he  can  tell 
you  the  reasons  why  which  will  help  irou 
make  up  your  mind  whether  you  vote  for 
the  resolution  or  not. 

Mr.  BKNNrrr.  I  understand  he  la  wllUn, ;  to 
tell  me  that  In  executive  session.  I  am  w  >n- 
derlng  now  If  you  can  tell  me  in  open  sesi  ion 
why  It  Is  you  can't  respond  to  these  cert  tin 
sections  of  this  resolution  telling  me  v  hy 
they  would  be  bad  or  good.  Can  you  tell  tne 
anything  about  this  that  would  be  good  ?  I 
don't  want  you  to  tell  me  anything  destr  ic- 
tlve  to  the  national  defense  of  our  coun  ry. 
Can't  you  make  any  comment  on  this  th  ng 
In  open  seeslon? 

Mr.  DooLiN.  Mr.  Bennett.  I  addressed  it  em 
7  and  Item  10  In  the  resolution,  and  «lth 
regard  to  the  other  Items  I  have  to  ace  spt 
my  guidance,  sir,  from  the  letter  of  k£r. 
Buzhardt,  our  general  counsel,  that  slm[>ly 
says  we  can't  provide  it  in  open  seeslon. 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  beg  your  pardon,  you  die  n't 
address  why  it  would  be  bad  to  pass  i  his 
reaoluUon.  You  just  gave  Information  t  lat 
the  resolution  asked  for.  You  didn't  add  eee 
why  It  would  be  bad  to  pass  the  resolution 
asking  for  the  Information. 

Mr.  DooLiN.  On  that  point,  Mr.  Bennet  i.  I 
would  offer  the  same  reasons  that  I  llstec  In 
my  letter  to  Mr.  Harrington,  that  this  Inl  or- 
matlon  would  provide  more  reflned  plann  ing 
data  to  enemy  commanders. 

Mr.  Bennett.  So  you  can't  at  least  stat*  as 
the  resolution  now  stands,  it  Is  objecti^  in- 
able  to  the  Department  of  Defense  becaiae 
It  gives  too  much  planning  data? 

Mr.  DooLDf.  Yes,  in  an  open  session,  t  tat 
Is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennett.  Thank  you. 
The  CuAiKMAN.  Mr.  Pike. 
Mr.  PncK.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Blr.  Secretary.  Is  there  any  part  of  t  kis 
resolution  which  could  be  responded  to  In 
open  session? 

Mr.  DooLiN.  I  responded  to  items  7  aid 
10,  Mr.  Pike. 

Mr.  Pike.  You  addressed  items  7  and  [0, 
you  did  not  respond  to  item  7.  I  think  yju 
did  respond  to  Item  10.  Item  7  has  to  do  w1  th 
whether  there  is  a  target  date.  You  can  an- 
swer that  yes  or  no.  Is  there  a  target  date' 
Mr.  DooLiN.  Yes.  there  are  target  dates. 
Mr.  Pike.  The  other  half  of  the  question  s : 
What  Is  the  target  date?  Can  you  ans'*  er 
that? 

Mr.  DooLZN.  I  cannot  provide  the  tar{Bt 
dates:  no. 

Mr.  Pike.  Can  you  answer  that  questl  m 
in  executive  session? 
Mr.  DoouN.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Pike.  The  target  date — all  right. 
We  will   be  provided   the   target  date  In 
executive  session,  then.  Is  that  what  you  are 
saying,  Mr.  Secretary? 

Mr.  DoouN.  I  can  give  you  some  concrete 
information  on  that  Mr.  Pike. 
Mr.  Pike.  AU  right. 

Now,  let's  Just  go  through  this  reso  u- 
tlon. 

As  to  question  1,  why  can't  we  tell  Ihe 
American  people  the  number  of  Amerl(  an 
mUltary  personnel  In  South  Vietnam  at  he 
present  time — the  President  makes  these  i  m- 
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nouncements  from  time  to  time  with  great 
fanfare  and  very  happily.  Why  can't  Con- 
gress be  told  right  now? 

Mr.  DoouN.  I  think  It  la  fairly  common 
knowledge,  Mr.  Pike,  that  It  Is  somewhere 
imder  90,000. 

Mr.  Pike.  That  Is  not  the  question.  Why 
can't  question  1  be  responded  to  right  now 
In  open  session? 

Mr.  DoouN.  Mr.  Pike,  I  am  simply  under 
guidance  not  to  get  Into  spedflc  force  levela 
In  open  session. 

Mr.  Pike.  Well,  let's  go  to  question  No.  2. 
Is  the  position  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense that  the  enemy  doesn't  know  when 
we  are  conducting  sorties  against  them? 
Mr.  DoouN.  Obviously  they  do. 
Mr.  Pike.  Then  why  shouldn't  the  Amer- 
ican people  know  the  number  of  these  sor- 
ties? 

Mr.  OooUN.  As  I  pointed  out,  Mr.  Pike,  In 
my  letter  to  Hi.  Harrington,  these  figures  are 
provided  on  a  regular  basis,  but  I  don't  want 
to  get  Into,  in  open  session,  specific  areas  of 
operation. 

Mr.  Pike.  The  question  doesn't  ask  for 
specific  mix  or  anything,  except  the  number 
of  sorties  for  bombing  purposes  on  and  In 
North  Vietnam.  Why  shouldn't  the  American 
people  know  it? 

Mr.  DooLiN.  I  think  there  has  been  quite 
a  bit  already  provided  on  that — in  Saigon, 
and  here. 

Mr.  Pike.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
mush  with  all  due  respect,  Mr.  Secretary,  but 
as  to  specifics.  I  think  there  has  been  a  great 
absence,  and  I  am  Just  asking  you  if  there  Is 
anything  in  the  number  of  sorties  fiown  In 
the  past  In  a  certain  ten-day  period — why 
can't  the  American  people  know  this? 

Mr.  DooLiN.  Sir.  I  can  only  say  announce- 
ments are  made  at  MAC-V  in  Saigon.  An- 
nouncements are  made  here,  but  In  terms 
of  a  complete  statement  as  to  the  number  of 
sorties  flown,  I  am  under  direction  not  to 
address  that  in  open  session. 

I  must  say,  Mr.  Pike,  If  I  may,  sir,  having 
before  I  came  into  this  Job,  been  a  professor 
at  Stanford  University  and  a  researcher,  I 
have  never  seen  a  conflict  or  In  many  ways, 
a  research  problem,  where  there  are  such 
data  available. 

Mr.  PncE.  Are  you  telling  me  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  doesn't  know  the  an- 
swer to  the  question — the  conflict  on  the 
research  data?  Surely  the  Department  of  De- 
fense does  know  the  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions, doesn't  it? 
Mr.  DooLiN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pike.  Well,  then.  If  they  know  the 
answer  to  the  question,  then  It  Is  not  a  con- 
flict 1.1  the  research  data  which  prevents 
their  being  answered.  It  Is  because  somebody 
ha^  decided  that  they  should  not  be  an- 
swered. 

Mr.  DooLiN.  No.  sir,  certain  of  the  data  are 
classified. 

Mr.  Pike.  Oh,  I  know  it,  but  good  Lord,  we 
classify  everything.  We  classify  the  biogra- 
phies of  witnesses.  We  classify  bows  and  ar- 
rows, if  we  were  using  any. 

Dont  we  have  In  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, figures  on  bow  much  It  costs  to  drop 
one  ton  of  bombs,  or  one  pound  of  bombs? 
Don't  we  have  an  overall  figure  In  this  re- 
gard? 

Mr.  DoouN.  Sir.  I  thought  you  answered 
that  very  effectively  to  Mrs.  Abzug. 

Mr.  Pike.  I  am  asking  you  whether  we 
dont  have  an  overall  flgiire.  Don't  slough  it 
off. 
Mr.  DooLiN.  I  am  not  sure. 
Mr.  Pike.  I  am  trying  to  get  some  Informa- 
tion from  you.  Do  we  not  have  overall  fig- 
ures as  to  what  the  costs  to  drop  a  pound  of 
bombs  or  a  ton  of  bombs  or  whatever  they 
are? 

Mr.  DooLiN.  I  can  give  you  some  estimates, 
sir,  yes. 
Mr.  Pike.  Are  tbey  up  to  dat«f 
Mr.  DoouM.  Yes,  sir. 


The  Chaibican.  Mr.  King. 
Mr.  Kino.  I  simply  want  to  congratulate 
this  witness,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  he  has 
given  out  entirely  too  much  Information  al- 
ready. That  has  been  the  trouble  with  us 
from  the  start  of  this  conflict.  We  have  vio- 
lated every  sensible  rule,  to  wage  a  war,  a 
successful  war.  I  think  It  la  high  time  the 
American  people  be  told  we  are  going  to  get 
out  of  there  and  get  out  of  there  aafely. 

We  have  got  to  keep  our  mouths  shut.  I 
think  this  man  is  absolutely  right.  I  think 
the  State  Department  Is  right  and  the  De- 
fense Department  Is  right.  And  I  think  this 
committee  has  been  right. 

The  CHAiaicAN.  Mr.  Harrington. 
Mr.  Habeinoton.  Mr.  Doolln,  I  feel  after 
listening  to  you.  listening  to  a  ping  pong 
baU.  You  told  me  Initially  In  a  letter  in 
February  last  year  or  thereabouts  you  would 
give  this  information  to  me  If  we  had  an 
executive  session  at  the  wish  of  the  chair- 
man. We  went  to  great  lengths  whUe  I  was 
absent  on  my  fact-finding  tour  of  Southeast 
Asia — I  want  to  address  myself  to  this  com- 
mittee and  Congreas  as  a  whole  on  the  par- 
ticular travel  arrangements. 

Somehow  the  Information  that  you  are 
giving  me  now  which  apparently  is  public 
record  suffices,  and  either  meets  the  sensitiv- 
ity or  security  admonition  that  was  a  part 
of  the  letter.  I  find  myself  you  are  im^king 
the  best  point  I  can  make  when  it  comes  to 
the  kind  of  regular  unwillingness  bordering 
on  certainly  a  predetermination  beforehand 
to  make  sure  that  we  are  kept  as  much  as 
possible  Ignorant  of  what  is  going  on. 

I  know  it  Is  complex.  I  am  not  expecting 
to  try  to  pin  you  down  or  to  make  it  awkward 
or  difficult  for  the  Defense  Department  or  to 
try  to  use  any  information  that  is  going  to 
in  any  way  Jeopardize  the  security  of  those 
people  there.  But  I  listened  to  the  most 
twisted  and  distorted  logic  when  It  comes  to 
the  kind  of  activity  that  has  no  remote  bear- 
ing at  all  on  the  question  of  protecting 
American  lives  in  the  area,  listened  to  a 
briefing  last  Tuesday  which  did  not  even 
make  reference  until  asked  about  it  to  the 
increased  activity  as  far  as  protecting  Amer- 
ican lives.  And  It  becomes  very  obvious  to 
me  the  sanguine  statements  made  by  the 
executive  branch,  and  I  will  be  bipartisan 
because  the  mess  we  are  in  was  not  started 
In  the  last  three  and  a  half  years,  despite 
the  plan  to  get  out  of  it.  I  can't  understand 
why  we  can't  get  a  definition  of  what  our 
role  Is  In  a  specific  way  from  you  In  open 
session  so  people  can  understand  exactly 
what  we  are  committing  people  to  and  their 
resources  and  not  mt-plck  through  a  lot  of 
letters  and  correspondence  and  point  fingers 
back  and  forth  as  to  whose  responsibility  it 

I  know  full  well  there  are  problems.  And  I 
know  full  well  how  It  will  be  used  by  the 
press  and  people  adversary  to  you  but  that 
is  the  name  of  the  business  we  are  In.  We  are 
held  accounuble.  I  think  you  ought  to  be. 
and  it  ought  not  to  be  by  stamping  every- 
thing around  this  place  secret.  I  can't  see 
any  reason  why  you  can't  level  with  us  and 
the  American  public  about  what  is  going 
on  over  there.  I  don't  see  any  Justification 
even  remotely  for  suggesting  a  lot  of  these 
things  Involving  our  allies,  particularly  the 
Thai  bases  which  the  press  has  been  excluded 
from,  can't  with  the  kind  of  pressiire  we  can 
exert  on  our  client's  governments,  be  made 
public. 

If  there  Is  a  rationale  that  has  long  since 
ended  for  American  security,  I  wish  you 
would  spell  it  out  to  me,  but  not  Just  hide 
me  behind  the  kind  of  language  I  have  seen 
used  with  me  and  Congressman  Aspin  and 
others,  when  It  comes  to  the  sort  of  thing 
I  think  we  have  a  right  to  know  and  should 
know  U  we  are  going  to  function  properly. 

Mr.  DoouN.  Mr.  Harrington,  If  I  may.  In 
terms  of  providing  this  Information,  I  frank- 
ly am  not  concerned  at  all  how  that  informa- 
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tlon  would  be  used  by  either  a  supporter  of 
our  pollclea  in  Vietnam  or  by  our  opponents 
of  our  poUdea  In  Vietnam.  I  am  concerned 
about  whether  this  information  would  be  of 
value  to  the  enemy.  It  is  the  considered 
Judgment  of  the  Department  of  Defense  it 
would  be,  and  I  wholeheartedly  share  this 
Judgment. 

Mr.  HAaaiNGTON.  Even  after  the  fact,  even 
after  the  enemy  has  been  recipient  of  ton- 
nage which  now  exceeds  the  tonnage  of  the 
first  five  years,  and  I  am  talking  until  the 
last  two  weeks,  eastern  Laos  and  parts  of 
Cambodia,  and  no  talks  going  on  involving 
activities  in  Laos.  How  in  the  world  can  that 
harm  our  ability  to  have  us  understand 
where  we  are  at  this  situation  In  that  I  know 
the  troop  withdrawals  sitiuttion? 

I  also  know  how  many  Air  Force  men  are 
m  Thailand.  And  I  know  with  the  buildup 
everybody  Is  certainly  not  given  the  kind  c^ 
attention  It  should  be  given  in  the  Con- 
gress, what  It  means  as  far  as  we  won't  have 
In  Vietnam  but  elsewhere  after  May  Ist. 
That  la  the  thing  we  should  know  and  know 
where  we  are  going  with  it,  and  not  have 
this  thing  drawn  out  in  some  political  cha- 
rade, which  winds  Itself  down  about  Novem- 
ber 7th  of  this  year.  I  don't  see  any  logic 
to  It.  And  I  dont  see  why  the  information 
can't  be  made  known  without  the  security 
being  effective,  and  you  cant  give  it  out 
in  open  session  and  not  in  executive 
session.  No  other  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chateman.  Mr.  Aspin. 

Mr.  Aspin.  Yes,  I  would  like  to  Juat  ask 
one  question  here,  Mr.  Chairman.  In  the 
letter  from  Mr.  Buzhardt,  It  says  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  Armed  Foroea  of  the  Be- 
publio  of  Vietnam  are  now  aotively  engaged 
with  United  States  aasistance  in  repelling  an 
armed  attack  across  the  demilitarized  sone 
It  would  be  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  incompatible  with  the  pub- 
lic Interest  to  provide  the  Information  In  the 
manner  directed  by  the  resolution.  Am  I  to 
Imply  by  that  If  the  attack  had  not  come 
across  the  demilitarized  zone  you  would  be 
m  fact  in  favor  of  the  Abzug  resolution? 

Mr.  DoouN.  No. 

Mr.  Aspin.  Then  thla  la  not  the  reason 
why? 

Mr.  DooLiN.  What  Mr.  Buzhardt  Is  saying 
there.  Mr.  Aspin,  Is  that  to  provide  real  time 
Information,  on  the  levels  of  our  activity 
during  the  first  ten  days  of  April,  coming 
right  on  the  heele.  I  wouldn't  frankly  have 
used 

Mr.  Aspin.  Wait  a  minute.  You  tried  to  trtl 
Mr.  Bennett  here  all  of  the  reasons  why  the 
Department  of  Defense  was  not  in  agree- 
ment with  the  Abzug  resolution  was  here  in 
Mr.  BuZhardt's  letter.  On  the  other  hand  the 
only  point  Mr.  Buzhardt  makea  you  now 
say  would  not  be  enough.  In  fact,  the  attack 
didn't  come.  That  you  would  atlll  not  be  in 
agreement  with  providing  information  in  the 
Abzug  reecdution.  What  I  am  puzzled  by  is 
what  are  the  reasons?  The  resoIutloQ  that 
we  have  here  we  are  soon  to  go  into  execu- 
tive session.  When  we  go  Into  executive  ses- 
sion, people  will  leave.  Nobody  will  know  why 
this  resolution  has  been  turned  down,  why 
you  do  not  agree  with  It. 

Mr.  Buzhardt's  one  reaaop  which  you  say 
Is  not  the  complete  reason.  In  answer  to  Mr. 
Pike  you  sometimes  imply  It  would  be  dan- 
gerous to  give  the  information  out.  At  other 
times  you  imply  that  the  information  is  al- 
ready available.  I  am  puzzled  as  to  what — 
you  give  us  cogently  and  oc^Mrently  if  Mr. 
Buzhardt's  letter  is  not  correct — give  us  co- 
gently and  clearly  and  concisely  why  the 
Departmant  of  Defense  doee  not  want  to  re- 
lease the  Information. 

Mr.  DooLXM.  Well,  Mr.  Aapln,  Mr.  Buz- 
hardt's letter  was  correct.  I  was  addressing 
myself  specifloaUy  to  his  statement  in  which 
he  says  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  Republic  of 
VletiMm.  are  now  actively  engaged,  with  UJB. 
•a^stanoe,  in  rep^ing  an  armed  attack  In 
foros  aerosi  ttie  demlUtarlBsd  aone.  I  would 


have  used  the  word  invasion,  but  that  aside, 
if  the  level  of  enemy  activity  in  the  south 
had  come  around  the  edge  Instead  of  across 
the  demilitarized  zone,  our  position.  I  feci, 
would  stUl  be  vaUd. 

Mr.  Aspin.  Suppoae  there  hadnt  been  an 
attack  recently.  Suppose  this  resolution  in 
fact  came  last  month.  What  would  you  have 
said  to  the  resolution  then? 

Mr.  DoouN.  I  would  have  said  simply  that 
we  would  be  ss  reqxmslve  as  we  ootUd. 

Mr.  Aspin.  Never  mind  that.  Woiild  you 
have  agreed  that  the  Abzug  resolution  should 
pass? 

Mr.  DoouH.  If  it  had  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  this  committee  before  the  at- 
tack? 

Mr.  Aspin.  Exactly. 

Mr.  DoouN.  No. 

Mr.  Aspin.  Then  I  am  back  to  the  same 
point.  You  say  the  Buzliardt  letter  is  the 
reason  why — ^you  keep  quoting  Mr.  Bennett 
and  what-not — the  Buzhardt  letter  is  the 
reason  why  the  DOD  does  not  want  the  Abzug 
resolution  to  pass,  yet  the  only  point  in  the 
Buzhardt  letter  you  make  you  now  say  is 
not  the  reason? 

Mr.  DoouN.  I  said  it  is  not  the  total  reason. 

Mr.  Aspin.  Well,  what  Is  the  total  reason, 
is  what  I  am  asking? 

Mr.  DooLiN.  Simply,  Mr.  Aspin,  I  would  not 
provide  these  detailed  figures  to  an  enemy 
conunander. 

Mr.  AspiN.  On  the  other  hand  at  times  you 
implied  to  Mr.  Pike  there  was  more  detail 
available  now  than  any  other  time? 

Mr.  DoouN.  There  is  a  tremendous — as  I 
said,  there  Is  a  tremendous  amount  of  mate- 
rial available  to  the  public  and  to  the  press. 
But  some  of  the  Information  that  Is  requested 
we  do  not  in  good  conscience — we  are  not 
trying  to  hide  anything  for  the  sake  of  hid- 
ing something.  We  are  trying  to  protect  the 
remaining  UJ3.  forces  there.  We  are  trying 
to  permit  the  continuation  of  our  redeploy- 
ments. We  are  trying  to  give  the  Vietnamese 
a  try  at  Vletnamlzatlon  and  I  don't  think 
this  should  I}e  provided  in  an  open  session. 

Mr.  Aspin.  I  am  puzzled,  as  is  Congressman 
Pike,  as  to  what  the  rationale  is.  You  won't 
discuss  it  on  a  point  by  point  item  as  Mr. 
Pike  wanted  you  to.  You  kept  trying  to  refer 
to  this  letter  from  Mr.  Buzhardt  when  Con- 
gressman Bennett  was  asking  questions,  and 
yet  now  when  I  ask  you  about  the  letter,  you 
say  that  la  not  the  complete  reason.  You 
seem  to  be  bound  by  your  superiors  not  to 
be  able  to  talk  about  detail,  and  yet  the  gen- 
eral statements  you  refute  as  not  being  the 
real  reasons. 

I  dont  think  we  are  going  to  give  any- 
thing that  the  public  here  is  going  to  be  able 
to  take  away  as  to  any  knowledge  why  you 
are  opposed  to  this  resolution.  Maybe  In  the 
executive  session  we  will  get  more  informa- 
tion. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chaibican.  Dr.  Hall. 

Mr.  Hall.  Mr.  Chalnnan,  the  need  for  mil- 
itary and  national  security  haa  many  times 
been  afllrmed  by  this  legislative  branch  of 
Government,  and  by  the  highest  Judicial 
tribunal. 

Second,  as  a  preamble,  there  is  never  any 
connate  explanation  to  the  reaction  of  the 
electorate. 

Finally,  the  action  of  that  tiectorate  does 
not  necessarily  in^Miee  complete  right  to 
know  for  thoee  who  might  be  disgusted,  even 
by  those  who  have  the  Constitutional  power 
to  handle  foreign  diplomacy  or  under  the 
Logan  Act  or  amendments  thereunder,  too. 

I  think  in  spite  of  the  repetitiveneas.  in 
spite  of  harassment,  that  does  no  service  to 
the  national  interest.  There  are  times  when 
those  who  do  not  become  privy  to  all  infor- 
mation or  indeed  evaluated  intelligence 
should  come  to  the  firm  realization  that  it 
Is  based  on  distrust  of  the  ultimate  objec- 
tives. Thank  you. 

The  Chateman.  Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  Hum.  Tbank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 


I  Just  have  an  observation  to  make  in 
regard  to  the  witness.  I  want  to  commend 
you  for  your  forthright  statements  insofar 
as  simply  saying  it  becomes  a  matter  per- 
taming  to  mUitary  security,  and  that  waa 
your  answer  this  morning,  as  to  not  an- 
swering specific  questions  at  this  time.  Z 
want  to  commend  you  for  that,  and  I  take 
exception  to  some  of  the  bantering  that 
has  taken  place  In  this  committee  this  morn- 
ing in  regard  to  you,  and  I  apologize  to  you 
for  the  bantering  that  has  taken  place. 
Thank  you. 

The  Chaibican.  Mr.  Gubser. 
Mr.  Gdbseb.  Yes. 

Mr.  Secretary,  by  way  of  preface  to  my 
question,  which  will  be  more  at  a  state- 
ment than  a  question,  I  say  at  the  outset 
I  think  It  is  pretty  evident  that  the  ciurent 
scenario  of  certain  groups  is  that  as  the 
ground  war  has  wound  down,  that  the  em- 
phasis upon  the  air  war  has  been  built  up, 
and  in  fact  this  was  apparent  over  a  year 
ago  when  an  organization  was  formed  here 
In  Washington  caUed  Project  Air  War  \mder 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Branfman  who  just  In 
Febr\iary  has  become  an  official  delegate  to 
this  Communist-dominated  Versailles  con- 
ference held  in  Versailles,  France,  who  I 
understand  was  evicted  from  Laos  because  of 
suspected  collaboration  with  the  communists 
at  Laos. 

So  it  has  been  obvious  this  is  the  scenario, 
we  are  going  to  get  across  the  idea  that  even 
though  the  ground  war  has  wound  down  the 
air  war  has  been  stepped  up. 

Now,  in  light  of  that.  I  would  like  to  re- 
mind you  of  some  problems  that  I  had  with 
you  a  few  moments  back  when  I  challenged 
a  statement  by  another  Member  of  Congress 
that  we  were  in  effect  practicing  the  policy 
of  genocide  in  our  bombing  policy  in  Laos, 
and  Indiscriminately  bombing  civilians. 

First  of  all  I  didn't  believe  it,  and  I  set 
out  to  try  to  prove  that  thU  allegation  was 
totally  false.  And  in  my  efforts  to  secure 
proof.  I  contacted  you  considerably,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  times,  and  the  thing  I 
wanted  the  record  to  show  is  that  never  at 
any  time  was  I,  who  was  trying  to  fight  the 
battle  m  favor  of  the  policy  which  is  current 
policy,  and  which  you  are  obligated  to  de- 
fend— never  at  any  time  could  I  get  any 
information  from  you  that  hadnt  already 
been  available  to  the  persons  who  were  mak- 
ing the  opposite  charge,  and  m  fact  you  will 
recall  that  I  had  to  go  to  Secretary  Seamans 
in  order  to  get  the  release  of  a  chart  which 
would  show  the  Incidents  of  bombing  as  com- 
pared to  population  density.  And  you  will 
recall  we  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  m  get- 
ting that  released,  but  when  it  was  re- 
leased— and  this  is  the  important  thing,  and 
I  want  to  emphasize  this — when  it  was  re- 
leased It  was  agreed  It  would  also  be  re- 
leased to  Representative  McCloskey.  should 
he  request  it.  So  there  wasn't  a  blamed  thing 
that  I,  as  a  supporter  of  your  policy,  could 
get,  that  anybody  else  didn't  have.  Isn't 
that  right? 

Mr.  DooLZN.  That  Is  absolutely  right.  sU'. 

Mr.  GuBSEB.  Now,  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  we  have  too  much  censorship  Is  a 
legitimate  question.  Sometimes  I  am  in- 
clined to  agree  in  some  Instances  with  Mr. 
Harrington.  But  the  point  I  want  to  make 
is  that  those  who  are  on  one  side  of  this 
argument  are  not  given  anything  that  is  the 
least  bit  different  from  those  on  the  other 
side  of  the  argument. 

I  had  that  personal  txperXexxot  and  I  want 
to  show  it.  I  sincerely  hope  that  those  who 
are  now  promoting  this  new  scenario.  Mr. 
Branfman  and  his  ilk,  would  be  as  objective 
as  I  found  the  Department  of  Defense  to  be. 

That  was  my  question. 

The  Chateman.  Mr.  Young? 

BIr.  YoiTNG.  Thank  you  very  much.  Mr. 
Chalnnan. 

Mr.  Doolln,  would  it  be  helpful  to  the 
South  Vietnamese  or  to  our  interests  In 
Southeast  Asia  to  have  known  in  advance 
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when  and  where  the  Commimlxts  wei  e  go- 
ing to  deploy  their  troops  In  this  Invasl  an? 

Would  It  be  of  some  help  to  the  effort 
In  Southeast  Asia  to  know  where  their  tanks 
were  going  to  be  launched  from,  wha|  their 
destination  would  be? 

Mr.  DooLiN.  Of  course. 

Mr.  YouNc.  What  about  their  SAMs  and 
antiaircraft  pieces? 

Mr.  DooLiN.  We  take  any  and  all  Informa- 
tion we  can  get. 

Mr.  YouNo.  Would  It  be  helpful  to  the 
South  Vietnamese  effort  to  have  som:  Idea 
In  advance  which  civilian  government  lead- 
ers were  going  to  be  assassinated  and  ^hen? 

Mr.  DoouN.  Yes.  sir, 

Mr.  YoDNo.  Would  It  be  helpful  to  know 
where  the  mortar  would  be  flred  from  ind  to 
and  rockets  launched  to  and  from? 

Mr.  DooLiN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  YouKo.  Has  any  of  this  Inforabitloa 
been  provided  to  us  or  to  the  South]  Viet- 
namese by  the  Commulsts? 

Mr.  DoouN.  Not  by  oonsciovis  decls^n  of 
them. 

Mr.  Yoxmo.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Nedzl 

Mr.  Nkozi.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  thlnli  that 
the  American  people  should  know  wha ,  It  Is 
costing  us  to  wage  the  war  In  Vietnam 

Mr.  OooLiN.  I  think,  Mr.  Nedzl,  tha  i  can 
be  determined  on  the  basis  of  our  bidget 
request. 

Mr.  Nkdzi.  I  asked  you  whether  you  think 
they  should  know  what  It  costs  us?  D<  you 
think  that  should  be  kept  classified? 

Mr.  DooLiN.  Sir,  I  would  have  to  provide 
that  answer  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Nkozi.  You  don't  have  a  pergonal 
opinion. 

Mr.  OoouN.  I  don't  know  what  the 
sensitivity  of  some  of  the  cost  figures 
honestly  do  not. 

Mr.  Nkdzi.  In  response  to  Mr.  Pike 
stated  that  you  do  have  an  estimate  o 
cost  of  the  delivery  of  bombs.  Are  you 
pared  to  tell  us  that  estimate? 

Mr.  DoouN.  I  can  provide  Informatldn  on 
the  Incremental  costs  In  executive  se^lon; 
yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Nkozi.  You  can't  tell  us  In  publU 
slon? 

Mr.  DooLiN.  I  cannot 

Mr.  Nkozi.  I  have  no  further  questlon4,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  Chaikman.  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  bom- 
mend  the  witness  for  handling  himself  i  nder 
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rather  difficult  clrcumsunces.  Obviouslj 

come  here  under  wraps  and  these  are 
key  questions  that  are  being  asked  tht  t  re- 
volve around  the  actions  over  there  t  )day. 
If  one  person's  life  might  be  Jeopardlz4d  by 
making  a  public  statement,  I  appreclat^ 
fact  that  you  are  restraining. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chaikman.  Mr.  Stratton? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chalrmiin 

I  want  to  make  mainly  a  couple  of  ;otu- 
ments.  I  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  question 
Mr.  Harrington,  but  I  was  called  out  Tor  a 
very  Important  phone  call.  ] 

I  want  to  say  first  of  all  that  I  think  Mr. 
Doolln  has  given  us  some  of  the  majoi  rea- 
sons why  this  information  cannot  t  >  re- 
leased. We  don't  make  a  habit  of  anntunc- 
Ing  what  our  activities  are  to  the  enei  ny  In 
the  middle  of  a  war.  And  I  think  some  times 
some  of  those  who  have  Introduced  msoIu- 
tlons  In  this  Congress,  Including  thu  one 
before  us,  overlook  the  fact  that  we  are  con- 
fronted with  a  conventional  invasion  sup- 
ported by  Soviet  equipment  on  the  evi  i  of  a 
supposed  summit  meeting  in  Moeco\  -  de- 
signed to  improve  relations. 

I  dont  see  how  we  could  hope  to  have 
any  kind  of  effective  siunmlt  meeting  1  r  our 
forces  were  to  be  surrounded  and  pei  haps 
slaughtered  by  some  kind  of  military  ;  »lltz- 
krleg  In  South  Vietnam,  particularly  »hen 
on  the  baals  of  the  geography  In  South  Wet- 
nam  the  enemy  line  Is  always  at  leas    not 


less  than  30  miles  away  from  Saigon.  I  think 
some  of  the  efforts  to  try  to  confront  Mr. 
Doolln  with  embarrassing  situations  have 
not  been  helpful. 

Secondly,  I  would  like  to  say,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  I  can't  swlously  believe  that  this 
resolution  has  a  legitimate  legislative  pur- 
pose. This  Is  a  device;  It  has  been  dug  up 
by  my  distinguished  colleague  from  New 
York.  And  this  Is  either  the  fourth  or  fifth 
time  It  has  been  used  In  the  past  14  or  16 
months. 

But  I  don't  think  this  really  serves  any 
useful  purpose.  We  all  want  to  get  out  of 
Vietnam.  I  would  hope  that  we  want  to  get 
out  of  there  with  our  96,000  troops  who  are 
still  there,  still  alive,  and  Intact,  and  I  doo't 
think  that  all  of  this  Information,  If  it  was 
laid  here  before  the  Congress,  ts  really  going 
to  solve  that  question  about  how  we  can 
successfully  withdraw,  and  continue  to  with- 
draw from  Vietnam,  at  the  same  time  we  are 
confronted  with  an  all-out  military  Invasion 
supported  by  sophisticated  military  equip- 
ment from  a  country  that  pretends  to  be 
Interested  In  friendly  relations,  and  wants  to 
latch  on  to  the  advantages  of  American  trade. 
The  distinguished  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts has  been  a  member  of  this  commit- 
tee. He  sat  In  on  the  briefing  we  had  from 
Admiral  Moorer  the  other  day.  We  got  a  lot 
of  Information  from  Admiral  Moorer.  I  dont 
see  that  that  alters  his  view  of  our  position 
In  the  war.  And  I  don't  think  tlutt  full  oom- 
pUanoe  with  this  resolution  Is  going  to  be 
used  for  anything  more  than  to  create  addi- 
tional dlTlslons  In  this  Congress  and  In  this 
country  at  a  time  when  we  are  confronting,  I 
believe,  a  very  grave  military  situation. 

I  wanted  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts whether  he  recognized  the  differ- 
ence between  an  invasion  and  a  civil  war.  I 
listened  to  the  television  this  morning.  I 
have  been  listening  to  it  for  the  past  few 
days.  It  Is  almost  Impossible  to  tell  from  the 
comments  that  are  made  by  the  commenta- 
tors, and  also  by  some  of  the  other  members 
of  the  other  bodies,  that  we  have  an  invasion 
going  on. 

This  entire  solution  is  addressed  to  the 
United  States.  No  talk  about  the  fact  that 
South  Vietnam  has  been  Invaded  at  a  time 
when  95.000  Americans  are  located  there, 
and  moet  of  them  only  30  mllee  from  the 
enemy  front  lines  at  the  Parrots  Beak.  I  saw 
a  picture  In  the  Washington  Post  this  morn- 
ing of  a  South  Vietnamese  man  who  was 
crying  because  his  wife  had  been  killed  by 
an  enemy  ambush,  and  yet  I  havent  found 
any  Indication  from  those  who  sui^>ort  this 
legislation  that  there  Is  anything  wrong 
about  killing  South  Vietnamese.  Apparently, 
It  Is  only  the  residents  of  Hanoi  and 
Haiphong  that  we  are  concerned  about. 

I  would  like  at  least  a  little  kind  of  bal- 
ance In  this  effort.  And  while  I  would  agree 
with  other  gentlemen  who  have  spoken  that 
sometimes  the  Pentagon  overclasslfles  statis- 
tics, I  think  particularly  on  the  part  of  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  to  demand  that 
everything  be  presented  on  the  line.  Includ- 
ing what  has  happened  In  the  last  ten  days, 
can  only  jeopardize  our  position  In  Viet- 
nam. 

The  Chairman.  Members  of  the  conunlt- 
tee.  It  Is  obvious  we  have  to  recess  at  this 
time,  and  there  Is  also  a  policy  meeting  on 
the  Republican  side  later  during  the  day. 

So  the  committee  will  stand  recessed  un- 
til 3:00  this  afternoon,  at  which  time  we 
will  go  Into  executive  session. 

(Whereupon,  at  11:66  a.m.  the  committee 
recessed.) 

AimtNOON   BKSSION 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  recess,  at 
3:07  pjn.  In  room  2118,  Raybum  House  Office 
Building,  the  Honorable  F.  Edward  Hubert 
(chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairmait.  The  committee  will  oome 
to  order. 

Members  of  the  oommlttee,  I  have  to  alert 


you  there  will  be  a  vote  pretty  soon  on  the 
fioor,  a  yea  and  nay  vote  on  the  bill  pend- 
ing. When  that  vote  does  come,  we  will  recew 
and  return  Immediately  afterwards. 

We  are  picking  up  where  we  left  off  this 
morning. 

Mr.  Slatlnahek. 

Mr.  StATiNSHKK.  When  the  committee  ad- 
journed this  morning,  the  Secretary  had  re- 
queeted  the  opportunity  to  go  Into  ezecu/tlve 
session  to  provide  responsive  replies  to  the 
various  materials  in  the  resolution  pending 
before  the  oommlttee. 

Mr.  DoouN.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members 
of  the  committee,  during  the  opening  ses- 
sion of  the  committee  hearings  this  morn- 
ing, several  questions  and  comments  from 
members  of  the  committee,  and  possibly 
my  responses  to  those  questions  may  have 
suggested  that  selected  information  was  be- 
ing withheld  from  the  public  domain  for 
reasons  other  than  national  security  inter- 
est. 

I  wish  to  make  clear  that  it  is  the  national 
security  Interest,  and  only  that  Interest  that 
constrains  us  from  providing  a  full  disclosure 
for  the  public  record  concerning  the  ques- 
tions contained  in  H.  Res.  918.  As  it  was 
stated  in  Mr.  Buzhardt's  letter,  and  I  quote: 
"In  view  of  the  fact  the  armed  forces  of  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  are  actively  engaged. 
with  United  States  assisrtance.  In  repelling  an 
armed  attack  in  force  across  the  Demilitar- 
ized Zone,  it  would  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  be  Incompatible  with 
the  public  interest  to  provide  the  informa- 
tion In  the  manner  directed  by  the  Resolu- 
tion." 

I  fully  appreciate,  sir,  the  right  and  need 
of  the  members  of  this  committee  to  be  fur- 
nished with  factual  information  on  which 
to  base  their  decisions.  My  purpose  in  being 
here  is  to  give  you  that  information  as  fully 
and  frankly  as  I  can. 

My  personal  preference  would  be  to  avoid 
the  broader  questions  involving  diaclosure 
policy  and  confine  my  remarks  to  those  spe- 
cific questions  addressed  in  H.  Res.  918. 

Having  said  that,  I  now  wish  to  assure 
the  members  of  this  committee  that  I  am 
prepared  to  address  as  fully  as  possible  the 
questions  which  appear  in  H.  Res.  018.  Then 
are,  of  course,  limits  to  my  knowledge  of 
certain  details.  In  the  event  other  questions 
occur  for  which  I  do  not  have  the  informa- 
tion here,  I  will  be  happy  to  try  to  provide 
it  for  the  record. 

Would  It  be  your  desire,  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
me  to  take  the  items  point  by  point  and 
simply  provide  the  Information? 

The  Chairman.  Or  shall  we  go  to  the  brief- 
ing first?  What  do  you  want?  Shall  we 
have  the  briefing? 

I  think  it  would  be  more  expeditious  and 
more  beneficial  if  we  have  the  briefing  first, 
because  the  briefing  undoubtedly  will  gen- 
erate questions  which  we  will  ask  you. 
Mr.  DooLiN.  Certainly,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  Slatinshkk.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  brief- 
ing Is  designed  to  bring  the  committee  up  to 
date  on  our  air  activity  in  Vietnam,  par- 
tlciUarly  over  North  Vietnam,  and  Oeneral 
Pauly  is  here  prepared  to  respond  to  com- 
mittee  questions   on   that.   His   group   has 
briefed  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Oommlt- 
tee this  morning  on  this  subject.  We  thought 
we  would  like  to  get  that  before  the  com- 
mittee prior  to  final  action  on  the  resolution. 
The  Chairman.  Yes. 
Mr.  Dickinson.  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  Chairman.  Tea. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  I  want  to  ap<4oglxe.  I  had 
to  leave  earlier  today.  One  of  my  constituents 
is  getting  a  citation  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy.  I  was  not  here  for  the  last  hour. 
I  want  to  know  what  the  parliamentary 
situation  Is.  We  did  not  vote  on  the  rescdu- 
tlon  but  we  will  have  a  briefing  on  the  mili- 
tary situation  as  a  prelude  to  voting  on  the 
resolution? 
Mr.  auLmtaBat.  Yes,  and  also  the  Secre- 
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tary  will  pick  up  and  attempt  to  respond  to 
each  of  the  Items  In  the  resolution;  attempt- 
ing to  be  as  responsive  as  possible  to  the 
committee's  interest,  following  the  briefing. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Thank  you.  But  now,  as 
you  have  announced,  we  are  expecting  a 
vote  momentarily  on  the  floc»',  and  we  will 
vote  and  come  back. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  recess  and  go  to 
the  fioor  and  vote  and  return. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Thank  you. 

General  Pault.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  discuss  the  operations  in  South 
Vietnam,  recent  and  current  operations,  to 
update  the  committee  since  their  last  brief- 
ing, as  well  as  cover  the  recent  activities 
north  of  the  DMZ  In  North  Vietnam. 

The  Chairman.  General,  you  are  address- 
ing yourself  to  the  entire  pictiu-e.  including 
the  activities  of  the  South  Vietnamese  as 
weU? 

Oeneral  Paxjlt.  Yes,  sir. 

If  there  is  a  time  constraint,  I  can  take 
them  in  either  order  at  your  preference,  sir. 
In  terms  of  South  Vietnam  first,  and  then  up 
north,  or  vice  versa. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  one 
question  which  has  come  to  my  attention. 
This  Is  purely  scuttlebutt  and  purely  rumor, 
but  I  would  like  to  know  if  there  is  any  fact 
to  It  or  not. 

I  got  a  report  Just  before  I  came  In  that 
the  Southern  Vietnamese  group  of  Marines 
had  amphibiously  landed  behind  the  lines  of 
the  DMZ.  is  that  accurate? 

Oeneral  Pattlt.  I  have  no  knowledge  of 
that. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  knowledge? 

Oeneral  Paot-t.  No,  sir. 

with  your  permission  now  I  will  go  through 
the  southern  portion  first  and  activities  In 
the  north. 

The  Chairman.  Any  way  you  want  to  pre- 
sent it. 

BRISnNC  BT  BRIG.  CRN.  JOHN  W.  FAULT,  DKFUTT 
DIRECT(»,    REGIONAL   OPERATIONS,   J-3,   JOINT 

chuts  of  staff 

Oeneral  Paxtlt.  As  you  recall,  the  activity 
we  have  seen  since  the  30th  of  March  has 
been  centered  around  four  basic  areas  Just 
south  of  the  DMZ,  located  near  the  DMZ  in 
northern  MR  I,  also  in  the  northwestern  por- 
tion of  MR  n.  In  the  Kontum  and  Pleiku 
area,  the  so-called  B-3  front. 

The  threat  which  has  been  posed  by  the 
three  North  Vietnamese  divisions  In  north - 
em  MR  II,  is  the  An  Loc  area,  there  is  also  a 
small  threat  which  massed  the  total  troops 
that  were  In  the  area  between  Phenompenb 
and  the  coast  prior  to  the  Initiation  of  ac- 
tivities in  the  MR  IV  area.  So  each  of  the 
MR's  are  threatened  to  a  greater  or  lesser  de- 
gree, and  I  am  prepared  to  go  MR  to  MR  to 
bring  you  up  to  date  from  your  briefing  of 
last  week. 

As  far  as  MR  I  is  concerned,  you  will  recall 
that  on  approximately  the  30th  of  March 
large  formations  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
Army  came  ^.brough  the  DMZ,  accranpanled 
by  a  const' -erable  number  of  tanks,  and  hit 
the  Third  ARVN  Division  Immediately  to  the 
south  of  the  DMZ.  which  was  disposed  in  the 
fire  support  bases  in  that  area. 

Likewise,  the  308th  Division  came  from  the 
west  from  a  position  to  which  they  had  infil- 
trated earlier,  and  In  the  area  of  Hue.  This 
action  Is  taking  on  some  additional  signl- 
flcance  in  recent  days.  The  324th  Bravo  Divi- 
sion also  threatened  the  provincial  capital  of 
Hue. 

The  situation  since  you  were  last  briefed, 
in  the  area  immediately  to  the  south  of  the 
DMZ  can  be  best  described  as  static  as  far 
as  any  major  changes  are  concerned.  The  line 
shown  in  blue,*  formed  by  the  Cuavlet  River 
and  turning  south,  was  the  basic  line  of  de- 
fense which  the  ARVN  forces  had  fallen  back 
to  after  the  initial  onslaught.  This  was  the 
position  they  occupied,  when  you  were  briefed 
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last.  They  continue  to  occupy  basically  tbe 
same  position. 

The  activities  that  we  have  seen  since  this 
posture  has  been  attained  have  been  varied. 
In  the  initial  period,  of  considerable  enemy 
aggressiveness  and  activity  (M:ro6E  the  entire 
line  this  lasted  until  a  week  ago  Sunday.  That 
was  the  date  when  at  six  different  locations 
along  the  line  were  struck  by  mass  armor  and 
infantry  against  the  ARVN-NAP  forces.  On 
that  date,  the  ARVN  forces  held  well,  and  be- 
fore the  day  was  over,  claimed  68  of  the  en- 
emy's tanks  destroyed  and  over  1200  enemy 
killed  In  action.  That  was  a  week  ago  Sun- 
day, and  I  believe  that  It  will  go  down  as 
the  tvu-ning  point  in  the  activity  that  we  have 
seen  in  the  northern  stretches  of  MR-I. 

Since  that  time,  the  enemy  has  shown  little 
aggressiveness  or  little  capability  to  mass 
troops  and  to  mount  a  sustained  and  strong 
effort  against  the  South  Vietnamese  forces. 
In  contrast,  since  that  time  over  80  percent 
of  the  total  contacts  have  been  friendly- 
Initiated,  as  opposed  to  enemy-lnltlated.  The 
ARVN  forces,  including  the  Third  Division 
which  occupies  the  northernmost  positions, 
that  took  the  brunt  of  the  large  move  across 
the  DMZ,  they  are  doing  well,  as  are  the 
Marines  in  the  area  to  the  south  of  them,  the 
Vietnamese  Bilarine  Division,  and  the  First 
ARVN  Division  to  the  south  of  them  near 
Hue. 

So  since  a  week  ago  Sunday  there  has  been 
heavy  activity,  mostly  friendly-initiated. 
Oeneral  Lam  initiated  two  and  one-half  days 
ago  an  effort  (deleted]. 

This  counterattack  on  the  part  of  Oeneral 
Lam  Is  composed  of  a  force  of  some  (deleted) 
battalions.  They  are  moving  slowly  and  de- 
liberately out  toward  the  ridge  lines.  The 
contacts  which  they  have  had  to  date  have 
been  few  In  number,  but  strong  in  terms  of 
enemy  efforts  to  stop  them.  They  have  pro- 
gressed only  a  few  miles,  yet  they  are  out 
there  getting  into  the  enemy  bunkered  posi- 
tions and  moving  gradually  toward  their 
objectives. 

(Deleted.] 

Supporting  the  effort  along  the  coast  are 
(deleted)  naval  gunfire  support  ships,  which 
are  bombarding  and  softening  up  the  enemy 
activity  In  the  area  to  the  north  of  the  Cua- 
vlet River.  I  also  recall  at  about  the  time 
you  were  last  briefed  on  this  situation,  we 
had  a  weather  problem,  and  until  about  four 
days  ago  the  weather  associated  with  the 
northeast  monsoon  was  as  bad  as  we  had 
ever  seen  In  previous  years.  This  should  have 
been  a  transitional  period  where  you  could 
expect  brealu  In  the  weather  throughout  the 
coastal  regions. 

The  breaks  did  not  appear,  and  for  some  12 
days  we  had  only  one  day  in  which  we  could 
get  our  tactical  aircraft  Into  the  area  to  take 
fleeting  targets  under  direct  attack.  However, 
four  days  ago  the  weather  broke.  It  contin- 
ues to  be  good,  and  the  weather  people  an- 
ticipate that  the  entire  area  will  be  wide 
open  for  at  least  another  48  hours. 

Tills  augurs  well  for  making  maximum  ef- 
fective use  of  our  tactical  aircraft,  as  well  as 
the  VNAF  aircraft  which  are  operating 
against  the  fleeting  targets,  buUdups,  logis- 
tical targets  and  so  on. 

During  the  bad  weather,  however,  we  were 
able  to  use  B-62's  to  good  advantage  against 
the  buildups  that  covild  be  determined,  as 
well  as  the  U.S.  tactical  aircraft,  using  loran 
and  ground-based  radar  procedures.  How- 
ever, you  are  not  able,  under  those  condi- 
tions, of  course,  to  take  fleeting  targets  un- 
der attack.  Those  are  the  ones  we  are  most 
Interested  in  at  this  particular  time. 

To  the  south  of  the  area  Just  dlsctissed, 
in  the  area  of  Hue.  you  will  recaU  the  324th 
Bravo  DlvlFlon  had  Infiltrated  the  entire 
dlTlslon  Into  the  highlands  to  the  west  of 
Hue,  prior  to  the  klckoff  of  the  current  op- 
erations. This  division  has  been  operating 
and  continues  to  operate  in  the  area  west  of 
Hue  and  has  exerted  eztremriy  heavy  pres- 


sure on  the  First  ARVN  Division.  whl<di  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  security  of  the  area. 

This  division  was  chosen  to  underwrite  the 
security  of  this  area  on  purpose  by  General 
Lam.  It  is  rated  as  the  top  South  Vietnamese 
Division  in  terms  of  capability  and  effective- 
ness, and  therefore  he  had  placed  them  in  the 
area  of  Hue  since  he  felt  that  Hue  would  be 
a  major  target  of  the  enemy  efforts,  and  It 
has  proven  out  pretty  much  that  way. 

The  terrain  is  such  that  the  enemy  Is 
not  able  to  mass  his  troops  in  a  classical 
sense  as  in  the  area  to  the  north.  The  use  of 
armcM'  becomes  somewhat  more  difficult  be- 
cause of  the  terrain,  but  he  has  exerted 
heavy  pressure  on  the  westernmost  positions 
held  by  the  friendly  forces,  i.e..  Fire  Support 
Base  Bastogne  and  Fire  Support  Base  Bir- 
mingham. Bastogne  has  been  under  siege 
since  about  the  third  day  of  the  operations. 
As  of  six  days  ago,  it  was  totally  surrounded, 
and  we  were  required  to  provide  logistic  sup- 
port to  Bastogne  by  air.  There  were  efforts 
made  to  force  the  road  open  between  Bir- 
mingham and  Bastogne.  That  road  was  forced 
open  yesterday.  Bastogne  now  is  being  sup- 
ported by  surface  means  along  Route  647. 

A  good  indicator  as  to  the  effectiveness 
and  the  aggressiveness  of  the  ARVN  has  been 
dlq>layed  here.  When  they  opened  Bastogne, 
rather  than  consolidating  their  position,  they 
opened  it  with  such  force  that  they  were 
able  to  pursue  the  enemy  rather  than  let 
him  withdraw  on  his  own  volition. 

As  you  probably  know,  withdrawal  situa- 
tion is  the  most  vulnerable  perioc  of  any  op- 
eration. ARVN  caught  the  NVA  and  the  body 
count  last  night  was  some  3S9  enemy  killed 
Just  to  the  west  of  Bastogne. 

As  a  counter  to  that,  the  enemy  again  at- 
tempted to  interdict  the  road  between  Bir- 
mingham and  Bastogne,  but  they  were  coun- 
tered by  forces  In  the  area  and  lost  an  addi- 
tional 300  killed  in  this  encounter. 

This  is  basically  the  current  situation  as 
it  stands  today,  with  Bastogne  being  open 
and  the  enemy  sustaining  considerable  losses 
in  the  last  24  hours  In  the  area.  We  have  seen 
In  the  past  week  one  small  enemy  force  that 
got  into  an  area  due  south  of  Hue.  It  was 
ambushed  by  the  South  Vietnamese  Army 
and  turned  around  and  went  back  out. 

Other  than  that,  the  disposition  of  the 
enemy  forces  are  shown  on  the  chart.  Each 
of  these  squares  is  10  kilometers,  so  we  are 
talking  from  the  border  to  Bastogne  about 
40  kilometers-plus. 

The  activity  in  the  northwest  comer  of  MR 
n  In  the  Kontum-Pletku  area  has  contintied 
much  along  the  lines  that  it  has  from  the 
very  beginning.  You  may  recall  that  the  30th 
NVA  Division,  accompanied  by  the  Second 
Division,  was  hit  pretty  hard  by  air  before 
the  30th  of  March.  We  feel  because  of  the 
losses  which  they  suffered,  which  number 
something  around  1200  men,  that  they  were 
unable  to  mount  a  coordinated  attack  with 
the  activities  that  we  saw  in  MR  I  as  well 
as  those  that  have  taken  place  in  MR  m. 

So  the  activity  in  the  Highlands  of  MR  U 
has  been  centered  around  Rocket  Ridge, 
which  Is  a  ridge  due  west  of  Kontum  in  the 
Dak  To  area,  and  which  is  the  line  which 
the  South  Vietnamese  are  attempting  to  de- 
fend. In  the  past  week  there  has  been  dally 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
to  take  portions  of  Rocket  Ridge.  However, 
they  have  only  been  successful  in  overrun- 
ning one  fire  support  base. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  have  to  suspend, 
Oeneral.  We  will  be  back  as  soon  as  we  an- 
swer the  roll  call. 

(A  short  recess  was  taken.) 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  In 
order. 

Oeneral  Fault.  Sir,  I  will  move  light  along. 

We  are  seeing  Increased  activity  in  the  past 
five  days  in  the  coastal  area  of  northern 
MR  n.  There  is  one  Nrath  Vietnamese  divi- 
sion that  has  been  in  the  Ben  Dlnh  area  tta 
some  years  operating  and  they  have  Joined  In 
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putting  addltloma  pnasura  on  the  frendly 
foices  In  the  area  between  Quang  Ngsl  and 
Qui  Nhon,  In  recent  days.  Additionally  the 
enemy  has  cut  Route  19  the  east  and  west 
load  at  the  An  Khe  Pass,  which  has  been 
severed  for  four  days.  The  Koreans  fro:  a  the 
Qui  Nhon  area,  as  well  as  the  South  Viet- 
namese forces  moved  up  from  MR  113  |  de- 
leted) are  attempting  to  get  this  route 
opened  agam,  hopefully  In  the  next  <ouple 
of  days  It  wUl  be  opened. 

As  far  as  MR  III  Is  concerned,  the  area 
due  north  of  Saigon  In  the  An  Loc  arc »  ha* 
represented  the  basic  activity  that  we  have 
seen.  Early  In  the  game,  that  Is  Just  aftei- 
the  30th,  there  was  also  an  additional  e  lemj" 
drive  toward  Tay  Nlnh.  It  was  stopped  i  hort. 
however,  because  they  needed  these  for  «s  to 
move  north  to  try  and  bring  additional  pres- 
sure on  the  An  Loc  area. 

This  Is  a  blowup  of  the  same  area,  d  !plct- 
Ing  the  present  situation.  You  may  retail  It 
was  the  enemy  plan  to  take  Loc  Nlnh.  ^hlch 
they  did  In  two  days,  using  the  Fifth  VC  Di- 
vision. They  had  planned  then  for  the  Fifth 
to  turn  south  and  take  An  Loc.  whUe  the 
other  two  enemy  divisions  farther  to  th(  i  west 
proceeded  down  toward  Tay  Nlnh.  Ha  rover, 
the  Fifth,  although  they  took  Loc  Nlnl  i,  lost 
a  considerable  percentage  of  their  foro  i.  and 
they  had  to  pull  these  other  two  divisions, 
the  Ninth  and  the  Seventh  Divisions  north 
and  east  to  accomplish  their  aim.  Thel)  basic 
aim,  of  course,  was  to  take  An  Loc.  wl  ich  Is 
the  provincial  capital,  and  President  Thleu 
Is  adamant  because  It  was  a  provlncla  capi- 
tal, be  wanted  to  defend  It. 

It  has  been  successfully  defended  now  up 
until  the  present  time.  It  has  been  under 
siege  for  a  number  of  days.  The  actlvl  ty  has 
been  Indeed  high.  They  have  thrown  t  large 
force  against  An  Loc.  (Deleted. 1 

About  four  days  ago  we  noted  a  force  of 
enemy  tanks  coming  toward  the  city  from 
the  north.  These  turned  out  to  be  T-M  tanks, 
which  are  the  large-size,  Russian-made  tanks, 
the  largest  that  the  North  Vletnames<  Army 
has.  Since  that  time  they  have  use<  these 
tanks  in  conjunction  with  infantry  igalnst 
An  Loc  and  have  been  repulsed  with  tl  le  high 
watermark  of  only  owning  about  a  t  ilrd  of 
the  city  at  one  time. 

However,  the  South  Vietnamese  fore  «  have 
held  and  successfully  repulsed  then  .  It  Is 
estimated  at  the  present  time  40  of  tl  e  large 
tanks  have  been  knocked  out  by  b<  th  the 
troops  on  the  ground  as  well  as  tact  ical  air 
and  B-62  strikes.  The  weather  in  ttla  par- 
ticular area  has  remained  basically  good,  so 
we  have  been  able  to  get  consllerable 
amount  of  U.S.  and  VNAP  tactical  air  on  the 
assembly  areas  prior  to  the  efforts  th  it  they 
made  against  the  friendly  troops  In  i  n  Loc. 

In  the  last  four  days,  additional  y,  the 
South  Vietnamese  have  airlifted,  usln  5  Viet- 
namese hellw^ters,  one  brigade  of  thilr  air- 
borne division  to  supplement  the  f(irce  In 
An  Loc.  (Deleted.)  I 

Additionally,  as  depicted  by  the  arrow, 
(deleted]  from  the  aist  ARVN  Division  has 
been  attempting  to  move  north  along  the 
Route  13  to  reach  An  Loc,  and  they  hav  t  been 
under  constant  pressure  from  the  eneny  on 
either  side  of  the  road  since  they  begai  i  their 
mave  up  from  the  Lai  Khe  area  about  1 1  week 
ago. 

The  latest  development  we  see  o<  dgnlfl- 
cance  Is  the  fact  that  as  for  the  lait  day. 
plus,  the  enemy  has  apparently  leasee  ed  his 
efTorts  against  An  Loc,  and  for  a  full  <  ay  we 
saw  little  enemy  Initiated  activity  it  ail- 
However,  In  the  past  daylight  period  which 
ended  this  morning,  our  time,  we  did  see 
probing  and  sapper  attacks  by  the  »nemy 
again  In  the  An  Loc  area.  But  what  w !  have 
noted  Is  the  fact  that  some  of  this  memy 
force  la  beginning  to  infiltrate  down  either 
Bide  of  the  road  toward  Route  14  (deeted]. 

Batically  at  this  time,  except  for  t  le  ex- 
treme northern  perimeter,  friendly  for  ;es  do 
occupy  all  of  the  dty  of  An  Loc.  The  iltua- 


Uon  In  MR  IV  Is  more  of  the  same  type  war- 
fare that  we  have  seen  over  the  past  few 
years.  A  large  niunber  of  anuUl  enemy  local- 
ized attacks  by  fire,  and  localized  attacks 
against  the  regional  and  regular  Army  forces 
throughout  the  entire  IV  Corps  area.  In  ad- 
tlon  to  that,  a  small  force  of  RVNAF  have 
been  operating  since  Toan  Thang  I  In  the 
area  of  Cambodia  Just  beyond  the  border, 
(deleted]. 

Sir,  I  would  like  now  to  progress  north 
from  the  DMZ  and  describe  the  activities  up 
there.  Nc^th  of  the  DMZ  there  are  three 
types  of  friendly  activities  that  are  taking 
place.  Once  the  weather  cleared,  we  were 
able  to  get  tactical  air,  n.S.  tacUcal  air  up  In 
the  (deleted]  north  of  the  DMZ.  As  you 
know,  the  enemy  has  stockpiled  a  consider- 
able amount  of  materiel  up  In  this  area  In 
previous  months  In  preparation  for  this 
activity,  this  offensive. 

We  also  see  resupply  activity  going  on 
through  the  DMZ  continually  supplying  their 
forces  which  are  committed  In  northern  MR 
I.  So  we  have  put  a  tactical  air  effort  up  In 
this  area  to  attempt  to  adversely  affect,  or 
neutralize  If  posslMe  the  lines  ot  communi- 
cations of  the  stipply  buildups.  In  order  to 
do  this,  we  have  to  also  take  on  the  con- 
siderable SAM  threat  which  had  been  de- 
veloped In  this  area. 

Tou  may  recall  fnm  your  previous  briefing 
that  Just  north  of  the  DMZ  there  are  some 
[deleted)  full  SAM  firing  battalions  which 
are  so  disposed  that  the  SAM  envelope  ac- 
tually Intrudes  the  air  space  over  the  north- 
em  edge  of  MR  I  to  where  our  aircraft,  until 
it  Is  neutralized,  are  subject  to  being  fired 
on  by  SAM'S  disposed  so  far  south  end  of 
the  panhandle. 

In  addition  to  the  tactical  air  activity 
that  we  have  seen  in  this  area,  we  also  have 
a  force  of  some  six  destroyers  and  one  cruiser 
which  have  been  providing  naval  gunfire 
support  assaulU  on  logistics  targets  up  as 
far  as  approximately  the  (deleted]  line,  near 
(deleted).  At  the  present  time  they  are  dis- 
posed, (deleted).  These  forces  are  attacking 
basically  shore  defenses,  SAM  sites,  and  a 
couple  of  SAM  assembly  areas  that  are  being 
also  taken  imder  attack,  where  the  LOC's  and 
buildup  areas  which  make  up  a  part  of  the 
total  logistical  system. 

In  addition  there  have  been  three  B-6a 
type  strikes  In  North  Vietnam  In  the  past 
ten  days.  One  of  the  strikes  was  conducted 
against  the  railroad  yard  and  a  POL  storage 
faculty  at  Vlnh.  [Deleted.] 

In  addition  to  that  a  strike  was  conducted 
on  Bal  Thuong,  which  Is  their  southern- 
most Big  base.  A  base  which  constantly  sup- 
ports Mlg  activity  (deleted). 

These  Mlgs,  operating  basically  from  Bal 
Thuong  as  well  as  at  satellite  fields  farther 
to  the  south,  but  have  Intruded  In  recent 
months  the  air  space  on  an  almost  continu- 
ous basis  In  Laos  against  friendly  aircraft 
operating  there,  and  actually  do  poee  a  threat 
to  our  friendly  air  operating  In  the  northern 
portion  of  South  Vietnam  and  In  the  Lao- 
tian panhandle.  The  total  Incursions  at  the 
present  time  are  almoat  80  this  year  since 
November,  of  Mlg  aircraft  into  Laos. 

In  addition  these  two  smaller  raids,  on 
last  Saturday,  Washington  time,  the  large 
strike  which  was  recently  announced  was 
conducted.  This  strike  was  conducted  against 
(deleted]  targets  In  the  Hanoi  area  and  [de- 
leted]  targets  In  the  Haiphong  area. 

The  Hanoi  targets  were  not  In  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity  of  the  city.  There  was  one,  a 
POL  fiuxility,  some  10  miles  to  the  north  and 
east,  and  a  truck  park,  a  large  truck  park 
and  training  area  some  32  kilometers  to  the 
south  and  weet.  The  basic  or  prime  target  in 
the  Vlnh  strike,  the  Haiphong  strike,  and 
the  Hanoi  strike  was  the  POL. 

Enemy  POL  basically  Is  brought  into  Hai- 
phong, some  goes  Into  Hanoi — a  small  per- 
centage being  Introduced  at  Vlnh.  So  these 
three  places  aoooimt  for  the  introduction  of 
PCMj  for  the  support  of  their  enemy  tanks 


and  rolling  stock  for  their  entire  effort  down 
south. 

In  the  Haiphong  area,  as  I  mentioned, 
some  (deleted]  targeta  were  struck.  The 
prime  target  was  the  POL  storage  area  in 
Haiphong,  which  Bits  up  river  about  two 
miles  from  downtown  Haiphong.  This  Is  the 
target  that  the  B-5a's  struck. 

There  were  also  warehouse  targeta  in  the 
peripheral  areas  of  Haiphong,  down  river 
and  slightly  up  river  from  the  main  part  of 
the  city,  and  also  a  small  (deleted)  which  Is 
building  a  high  percentage  of  the  barges  and 
small  craft  which  have  been  used  for  Infil- 
trating aupplles  In  southern  North  Vietnam 
by  using  the  barge  method. 

The  total  force  which  was  used  on  this 
strike  (deleted]  was  a  total  of  [deleted) 
B-SS's  being  utilized  and  (deleted)  tactical 
air  strike  aircraft.  In  addition  to  that,  there 
were  some  [deleted)  supporting  aircraft. 
[Deleted.] 

None  of  the  B-62  aircraft  were  hit.  We  sus- 
tained no  damage  or  B-52  aircraft  downed. 
(Deleted.) 

(Deleted.)  The  weather  was  good  through- 
out the  entire  period. 

(Deleted)  an  A-7  was  downed.  However, 
the  A-7  was  able  to  get  out  over  the  wa- 
ter and  the  pilot  balled  out  and  was  picked 
up  after  being  in  the  water  for  only  four 
minutes. 

(Deleted.) 

Large  fires  were  also  reported,  which  were 
siiBtalned  over  quite  a  long  period  of  time. 
The  pattern  that  we  see  Indicates  that  we  did 
get  almost  full  target  coverage  on  this  POL 
target  northeast  of  Hanoi. 

In  the  Hali^ong  area,  the  warehouse  area, 
there  were  three  warehouse  areas  struck  In 
the  periphery  areas  of  Haiphong.  Two  of 
them  In  this  location  (pointing)  down  river, 
and  one  on  the  up  river  side.  A  number  of 
large  explosions  were  noted,  and  the  photos 
that  I  have,  that  we  have  seen  up  to  now, 
indicate  that  I  would  say  about  20  percent  of 
the  buildings  were  destroyed,  and  a  consid- 
erable percent  above  that  were  damaged  in 
the  warehouse  areas. 

(Deleted.] 

During  the  strikes  there  were  a  number  of 
Mlgs  that  came  up  and  three  of  the  Mlgs 
were  shot  down  and  a  foiuth  one  crashed 
when  he  tried  to  go  back  to  land.  A  total  of 
three  were  destroyed  In  the  air,  one  In  land- 
ing. Additionally,  [deleted)  a  considerable 
niunber  of  Mlgs  were  noted  on  an  airfield 
down  to  the  south  so  (deleted]  that  airfield 
was  [deleted]  also  attacked. 

(Deleted.)  A  large  vehicle  st<Hiige  area  with 
approximately  600  vehicles  that  was  noted 
down  In  this  area  (pointing)  was  also  struck. 
(Deleted.)  The  vehicle  storage  area  was 
struck.  This  was  actually  an  old  airfield  that 
is  no  longer  used  for  flying  purposes  hut  Is 
used  for  purposes  of  storing  vehicles. 

There  were  approximately  [deleted) 
vehicles  that  were  confirmed  destroyed.  We 
Just  got  those  films  this  morning.  The  BDA 
on  that  Is  not  completed  yet.  A  number  of 
supplies  were  stacked  up  In  the  target  area 
that  were  also  struck,  and  numerous  explo- 
sions were  noted  by  the  attacking  fOrce. 

On  the  airfield,  down  In  this  area  (point- 
ing) there  were  two  Mlgs  destroyed  on  the 
ground. 

As  far  as  wrapup  is  concerned,  as  I  in- 
dicated, there  were  (deleted]  SAM'S  fired  at 
the  attacking  fortje.  (Deleted.) 

The  two  aircraft  which  we  lost  were  lost 
to  SAM'S.  The  Mlgs  were  no  factor  at  any 
time  [deleted].  AAA  was  moderate  to  heavy 
at  times  throughout  the  period,  and  as  I  in- 
dicated, the  SAM  positions  were  struck  and 
the  BDA  shows  three  of  the  SAM  firing  bat- 
teries destroyed  and  three  of  the  Fan  Song 
radar  supporting  the  SAM  effort  throughout 
the  area  destroyed. 

During  the  total  mlasion  same  ordnance 
was  directed  [deleted]  against  the  enemy 
radar  order  of  battle. 
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This  basically  completes  the  rteumA  of  the 
total  activities,  sir. 

The  CaanucAN.  Thank  you  very  much. 
General. 

Now  we  wUl  continue  with  the  testimony 
of  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  Slatinshek. 

Iti.  DoouM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  told  Mr. 
Slatinshek  a  short  while  ago  we  will  be  re- 
viewing t<»norrow  aU  of  these  data  that  I 
will  provide  you  now,  and  with  the  ^tpropri- 
ate  security  review  pe<^e  to  see  what  we  can 
m  addlUtm  declassify.  We  will  do  that  ex- 
pedltlo\isly. 

The  Chaibman.  You  can  declassify  what 
you  are  giving  us  now  as  far  as  you  can? 

Mr.  DooLDf.  We  wUl  expedite  a  review  of 
that,  sir,  to  see  what  we  can  declassify. 

The  Chaikmak.  Fine. 

All  right,  Mr.  Slatinshek. 

Mr.  Harrington. 

Mr.  Hassinoton.  Would  you  give  us  some 
Indication  of  what  your  plans  are  this  after- 
noon? 

The  Chaisman.  Our  plans  are  to  attempt 
to,  or  Uke  to  be  able  to  get  action,  or  we  will 
have  to  come  back  at  nine  o'clock  Thursday 
morning. 

Mr.  HAMantoTON.  Do  you  know  how  long 
you  will  go  today? 

The  CHAiBifAif.  We  win  go  until  five 
o'clock  today. 

Mr.  SLATiNSHUt.  Mr.  Secretary,  as  I  tinder- 
stand  it,  you  propose  to  go  down  the  resolu- 
tion picking  up  each  of  the  points,  attempt- 
ing to  provide  the  committee  with  the  Infor- 
mation you  have  available  on  the  subject.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  DooLiN.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  Slatinshek.  That  Is  all. 

The  Ckadiman.  You  have  no  further 
queetlons? 

Mi'.  Slattmskkk.  Oo  ahead. 

Mr.  Doouw.  On  requirement  1  In  the  reso- 
lution, for  the  number  of  United  States  mil- 
itary personnel  \n  South  Vietnam  at  the 
present  time,  as  of  13  Aprtl,  1973,  the  total 
by  service  in  South  Vietnam  was  about 
85.000. 

The  Chasman.  Mr.  Secretary,  as  I  under- 
stand the  committee's  understanding,  for 
the  committee's  understanding,  the  infor- 
mation Is  being  supplied  In  reply  to  the 
questions  Mr.  Bennett  asked,  that  would 
have  to  be  supplied  In  executive  session? 

Mr.  DooLiM.  Yes,  sir,  I  am  answering  the 
specifics. 

The  CHAnticAN.  This  Is  the  data  you  are 
directing  your  attention  to? 

Mr.  DoouN.  Yes,  sir.  I  am  answering  the 
specifics  in  Mrs.  Abzug's  resolution.  If  the 
members  of  the  committee  have  It  before 
them,  perhaps  I  could  expedite  it  by  simply 
going  down  the  figures  for  each  Item. 

The  CHAnucAN.  And  why  you  oppose  It. 

Mr.  Bkknett.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  ask  a  question.  It  isn't  so  much  I  wanted 
specific  Information  myself.  I  wanted  some- 
thing In  the  record  that  said  becatise  of  cer- 
tain types  of  reasoning  you  could  not  reveal 
the  kind  of  answers  that  were  requested,  be- 
cause the  statement  that  came  with  the  let- 
ter, you  said  It  Just  said  It  was  not  of  value 
to  the  Federal  Oovernment  to  do  this,  or 
something. 

I  want  to  tie  It  a  little  tighter.  If  It  Is  dan- 
gerous to  the  national  defense,  I  want  it  to 
show  so.  I  don't  myself  feel  qualified  to  pass 
on  whether  certain  types  of  Information  are 
militarily  sensitive  or  not.  I  Just  don't  find 
any  conclusions  In  your  statements  that  Jus- 
tify my  voting  against  this  resolution. 

So  you  can  reveal  all  the  information  you 
want  to  reveal  since  I  am  not  qualified  to 
speak  on  mlUtary  sensitivity,  and  if  you  still 
don't  have  any  conclusions  In  here  and  some 
reasoning  behind  It  showing  this  Is  not  the 
sort  of  Information  you  want  to  reveal,  you 
have  faUen  short  of  what  I  hope  yovir  testi- 
mony win  ultimately  be. 
Mr.  DoouM.  The  breakdown  of  forces  in 


South  Vietnam,  as  of  13  April,  were  roughly: 
Army,  59,500;  Marmes,  1,400;  Navy,  4,000;  Air 
Force,  20,000;  Coast  Guard,  100;  for  a  total 
of  85.000. 

The  unclassified  figure  that  we  have  used 
is  85,000  as  of  13  April.  That  was  released  by 
Public  Affairs  In  the  Pentagon  yesterday. 

The  following  numbers  of  military  person- 
nel In  South  Vietnam  are  calculated  to  be 
combat  personnel.  This  Is  ground  combat 
forces,  formed  air  crews,  as  of  the  dates  in- 
dicated. Ground  combat  forces,  [deleted]  as 
of  10  April,  1972;  formed,  air  crews,  [de- 
lected) as  of  13  AprU,  1972. 

Mr.  Stkatton.  What  was  the  date  on  the 
85,000  figure? 

Mr.  DoouN.  That  was  as  of  13  AprU.  This 
figure  reflects  only  those  VS.  personnel  actu- 
ally In  South  Vietnam,  and  excludes  person- 
nel located  offshore  aboard  Navy  ships,  at 
Guam,  and  In  other  Southeast  Asia  coimtrles 
such  as  ThaUand  and  the  PhUlpplnes.  The 
offshore  strength,  and  this  is  an  unclasslfled 
flgiue,  Is  34,000. 

Requirement  No.  2  in  the  propoeed  res<4u- 
tlon  asked  for  information  concerning 
sorties.  Dtirlng  the  first  ten  days  of  March 
1972,  [deleted)  sMtles  were  flown  by  United 
States  mlUtary  airplanes  for  bcunblng  pur- 
poses in  and  over  North  Vietnam.  For  the 
first  ten  days  of  AprU,  the  figure  Is  [deleted] . 

Sorties  flown  by  United  Sta.tes  military  air- 
planes for  bombing  pxirposes  in  and  over 
South  Vietnam  during  the  first  ten  days  of 
March  1972,  (deleted). 

For  the  first  ten  days  in  April,  2,996.  These 
figures,  gentlemen.  Include  such  aircraft 
as  B-6a,  A-7,  F-106  and  F-4.  Also  included 
are  gunshlp  sorties,  (AC-130'8,)  which 
technioaUy  are  not  employed  in  a  bombing 
role.  However,  they  were  Included  in  the 
figures  given  to  us. 

This  information  Is  as  of  17  ^rU,  and  sub- 
ject to  change. 

The  third  requirement  concerns  tonnage 
of  bombs  and  shells  dropped  Into  North  Viet- 
nam during  the  first  ten  days  of  March,  the 
first  ten  days  In  AprU,  and  into  South  Viet- 
nam during  the  first  ten  days  of  March  and 
first  ten  days  of  AprU  this  year. 

During  the  first  ten  days  of  March,  1972. 
a  very  rough  estimate  Indicates  (deleted] 
tons  of  bombs  were  dropped  on  North  Viet- 
nam by  the  United  States.  Zero  tons  of 
ground  munitions  were  fired  into  North 
Vietnam  by  the  United  States  during  the 
first  ten  days  of  March,  1972. 

Roughly  (deleted)  tons  of  bombs  were 
dropped  on  North  Vietnam  by  the  United 
States  during  the  first  ten  days  of  AprU 
1972.  Zero  tons  of  ground  munitions  were 
fired  into  North  Vietnam  by  the  United 
States  during  the  first  ten  days  of  AprU 
1972. 

An  estimated  (deleted)  tons  of  bombs 
were  dropped  on  South  Vietnam  by  the 
United  States  during  the  first  ten  days  of 
March  1972.  Zero  tons  of  ground  munitions 
were  fired  Into  South  Vietnam  by  the  United 
States  during  that  same  period. 

During  the  first  ten  days  of  AprU,  an  esti- 
mated (deleted]  tons  of  bombs  were  dropped 
on  South  Vietnam  by  the  United  States.  Zero 
tons  of  ground  munitions  were  fired  during 
the  first  ten  days  of  AprU. 

Navy  gun  anununltlon  expenditures  are 
reported  on  a  monthly  basis.  In  the  nelgh- 
borbod  of  [deleted]  tons  of  Navy  gun  am- 
munition were  expended  during  the  entire 
month  of  March  1972  throughout  Southeast 
Asia.  Approximately  [deleted]  tons  of  Navy 
gun  ammunition  are  predicted  for  e]q>endi- 
ture  during  the  entire  month  of  AprU  1972 
throughout  Southeast  Asia,  but  this  Is  an 
initial  estimate  that  may  be  Increased  when 
additional  Navy  ships  being  deployed  into 
Southeast  Asia  participate  in  operations 
there. 

Requirement  4  was  omitted  from  the  re- 
solution. 

Requirement  5,  gentlemen,  was  a  difficult 


one,  requesting  a  ooat  analysis  of  aU  bomb- 
ing and  sV'itning  carried  out  by  the  United 
States  in  and  over  North  Vietnam  and  South 
Vietnam  during  the  periods,  first  ten  days 
of  March  and  first  ten  days  of  AprU  of  this 
year. 

All  war  cost  figures  are  necessarUy  esti- 
mates and  this  has  been  emphasized  each 
time  war  cost  figures  have  been  released. 
There  are  no  precise  accounting  records  oov- 
erlng  war  costs,  nor  could  there  be. 

Incremental  war  cost  flgiues  reflect  esti- 
mated costs  being  Incurred  over  and  above 
the  normal  peacetime  operating  costs  of  the 
baseline  force.  Incremental  costs  cover  man- 
power added  f<»'  the  war.  military  and  civi- 
lian, deployed  and  backup,  and  the  cost  of 
equipment  attrition,  munitions,  suppUes. 
transportation  and  other  support  over  and 
above  what  would  be  required  for  the  base- 
Une  force  at  peacetime  rates. 

All  MASF  or  mUltary  assistance  service 
funded  costs  are  reflected  as  Incremental 
costs.  These  costs,  as  noted,  are  estimates  to 
begin  with.  They  Include  not  only  costs  In- 
curred in  the  theater,  but  a  share  of  the 
pipeline  ooi>ts  as  weU,  Including  supply, 
maintenance,  manpower,  and  other  support 
provided  in  the  continental  United  States. 

These  war  costs  have  been  prepared  on  the 
basis  of  annual  estimates.  They  have  not 
been  developed  monthly  or  quarterly,  and 
Indeed  this  would  be  extremely  difficult  If 
not  impossible.  Insofar  as  U.S.  forces  are 
concerned,  costs  are  not  estimated  separately 
by  country  nor  have  the  estimates  been 
broken  down  as  between  the  theater,  the 
pipeline  and  the  CONUS  Itself. 

With  these  reservations,  incremental  war 
costs  for  fiscal  year  1972  and  fiscal  year  1973 
were  estimated  with  the  fiscal  year  "73  budg- 
et as  foUows:  This  wUl  be  In  terms  of  the 
budget  authority  In  mlUlons  of  doUars. 

U.S.  forces:  Fiscal  year  '72,  Army,  2.133; 
Navy,  372;  Air  Force,  1,651;  Defense  Agen- 
cies, 46.  Total  U.8.  forces.  4.202. 

MASF.  2,339.  Total  Incremental  war  costs, 
budget  authority,  6,541.  For  fiscal  year  '73 
with  regard  to  U.S.  forces,  the  figures  again 
In  mUUons  of  dollars:  Army,  [deleted): 
Navy,  (deleted);  Air  Force,  (deleted);  De- 
fense Agencies  (deleted] .  For  a  total  for  U.S. 
forces  of  (deleted). 

MASF,  2,056.  For  a  total  of  (deleted). 

VS.  Force  costs  were  thus  estimated  at  4.2 
biUlon  for  fiscal  year  '72,  dropping  to  [de- 
leted) bUUon  for  fiscal  year  1973.  Toward 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  '72,  March  and  AprU  of 
this  year,  it  woiUd  not  be  unreasonable  to 
conclude  that  these  costs  would  be  running 
at  an  annual  rate  of  somewhat  over  [de- 
leted] bUUon  per  year,  about  [deleted)  mU- 
lion  per  day,  and  about  (deleted]  mlUlon  for 
ten  days.  This  estimate,  as  noted,  woiUd  In- 
clude aU  costs  In-theater  and  backup.  Dur- 
ing periods  of  Intensive  air  and  other  activ- 
ity, costs  would  be  more  than  [deleted] 
miUion  per  day,  and  they  would  be  below 
this  figure  in  quieter  periods. 

Very  rough  cost  factors  per  sorties  are 
avaUable,  which  cover  munitions,  fuel,  air- 
craft attrition,  and  certain  amounts  paid  to 
crews  whUe  in  flight  status.  (Deleted.) 

Using  these  factors,  the  Increase  In  sorties 
from  early  March  to  early  AprU  would  have 
amoimted  to  about  (deleted]  per  day.  This 
does  not  cover  most  manpower  costs  nor  the 
cost  of  overseas  base  support.  plpeUne.  and 
CONUS  support  which  would  change  little, 
if  ataU. 

To  establish  a  rough  order  of  magnitude, 
then,  it  covUd  be  estimated  that  incremental 
war  costs  ran  about  [deleted].  Any  attempt 
to  break  the  flgiu^s  down  more  precisely  by 
time  period  or  location  would  require  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  effort  and  would  entaU 
many  arbitrary  assumptions.  The  end  re- 
sult, we  feel,  would  be  late  and  of  question- 
able usefulness. 

Turning  quickly  to  requirement  6,  the  fig- 
ures for  VS.  mUltary  personnel  kUled. 
wounded  or  reported  missing  in  action.  Tbs 
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18. 
to   10 


ire  un- 
bhe  an- 


1  to  10  March,  zero.  One  to  10  Aprl 

Wounded.  1  to  10  March.  38.  Chje 
AprU,  04 

Missing,  1   to  10  March,  zero.  On  e  to  10 
AprU.  23.  ^ 

As  I  said,  Mr.  Chairman,  these 

classified,  the  only  classified  part  of 

swer  here  is  in  terms  of  where  the  mis  ilng  are 
In  North  Vietnam  or  In  South  Vletn  im.  be- 
cause we  feel  that  to  divulge  that  mlg  it  prej- 
udice SAR  activities.  These  data  ar  \  based 
on  actual  dates  of  death,  and  these  di  ita  may 
vary  from  the  weekly  casualty  relei  ses  for 
the  periods  In  that  MACV  data  are  c  a  a  re- 
ported basis  Instead  of  actual  dates  o:  death. 
Of  course,  those  listed  as  missing,  in  pe- 
riods shown,  may  be  changed  later  to  an- 
other category. 

Requirement  7,  I  addressed  this  a  omlng. 

Requirement  8 

Mr.  PiKK.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  questlo  i  right 
there.  Question  7  was  addressed  this  m  >rnlng, 
but  the  answer  to  the  second  part  of  q  lestlon 
seven  we  were  told  we  would  get  In  ex-  rcutlve 
session  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  DooLiN.  Yes.  sir.  Mr.  Pike,  I  hav  j  some 
extra  material  on  that.  If  I  could  get  tl  trough 
these  other  two  Items  first,  and  thei  If  we 
could  go  back  to  that. 

Mr.  Pike.  All  It  was  a  date. 
Mr.  DooLiN.  Yes.  sir.  I  can  discuss  th  \  dates 
of  certain  programs  that  we  have,  h  ow  in 
terms  of  what  you  might  want  to  call  a  ter- 
mination date  for  all  U.S.  Involvement.  I  can- 
not discuss  that,  because  that  Is  up  »  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  But  I  cs  n  cer- 
tainly discuss  the  programs  and  when  c  »rtaln 
of  the  ARVN  programs  will  be  conclude  1,  and 
the  status  of  these  programs.  I  have  a  great 
deal  of  Information  on  that. 

Requirement  No.  8  concerns  whethei  there 
has  been  any  bombing  or  shelling  carr  ed  on 
by  the  United  States  In  or  over  Cambodia 
and  Laos  since  January  l,  and  requests  the 
number  of  sorties  fiown,  the  tonntge  of 
bombs  and  shells  fired  or  dropped,  ai  d  the 
costs. 

During  the  period  1  January  1972  th  rough 
10  April  1972,  the  number  of  sorties  flown 
by  United  States  mUltary  aircraft  for  tomb- 
ing purposes  in  or  over  Laos  was  (de  eted). 
Over  Cambodia.  It  was  (deleted).  These  sortie 
figures  are  as  of  17  April  and  subj  »ct  to 
change.  During  the  period  1  Januar  1972 
through  31  March  1972,  the  tonnage  of  lombs 
dropped  by  United  States  military  a  rcraft 
for  bombing  purposes  In  or  over  Laos  oi  Cam- 
bodia was 1  deleted  I. 

As  indicated  In  response  to  Item  ;  i.  war 
cost  estimates  are  prepared  for  the  yet  r  as  a 
whole  and  for  the  theater  as  a  whole,  li  elud- 
ing pipeline  and  CONUS  backup.  Thes«  costs 
arc  based  upon  estimates  and  factors  to  begin 
with,  not  precise  accounting  records. 

Any  attempt  to  break  the  costs  do  vn  to 
specific  areas  for  finite  periods  of  time  vould 
Involve  piling  estimate  upon  estlmat*.  The 
best  that  can  be  otTered  is  a  general,  irder- 
of -magnitude  type  of  response.  As  ind  cated 
In  the  response  to  Item  5.  Navy  and  Air  Force 
Incremental  war  costs  are  estimated  at  12.023 
million  for  fiscal  year  1972.  All  aircraft  c  pera- 
tlons  in  the  theater  would  cost  roughl^  (de- 
leted) million  for  the  103-day  period  In'  aues- 
tlon. 

A  significant  portion  of  this  could  te  at- 
tributed to  operations  in  Laos  and  Camlodla. 
To  determine  a  more  specific  amoui  it,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  calculate  what  costs 
would  be  If  there  were  no  air  operatic  as  In 
Laos  and  Cambodia. 

This,  In  turn,  would  Involve  a  deten  nlna- 
tlon  as  to  which  bases  would  be  cIockI  or 
curtailed  and  which  units.  If  any,  won  td  be 
phased  out.  It  would  be  necessary  to  com- 
pletely recalculate  In-theater,  pipeline  and 
CONUS  support  costs. 

Requirement  No.  9  asks  whether  ther  s  has 
been  an  Increase  In  the  movement  ol  U.S. 
military  airplanes,  mUltary  ships,  other  mUl- 


tary equipment.  mlllUry  supplies  or  mUltary 
personnel  to  Southeast  Asia. 

In  terms  of  Air  Force  and  Marine  Corps 
assets,  movements  have  been  as  follows:  (de- 
leted) U.S.  Navy  assets,  (deleted). 

Requirement  10,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  last 
requirement.  I  addressed  this  morning. 

The  Chaoman.  How  long  wUl  it  take  you 
to  answer — I  want  to  get  the  committee's  re- 
action— with  the  Indulgence  of  the  commit- 
tee we  can  remain  and  have  the  answers  to 
No.  6.  I  think  is  the  one  Mr.  Pike  wanted.  We 
can  dispose  of  the  matter  today  If  we  can 
hear  that,  a  quorum  being  present. 

Mr.  DooLiN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  will  be 
based  upon  some  work  that  my  office  pre- 
pared for  the  Secretary,  starting  in  1970.  We 
updated  the  series  of  overview  charts  on  the 
Vietnam Ization  program,  the  mUltary  and 
economic  field  and  so  forth.  I  would  like  to 
primarily  discuss  the  basic  changes  as  of  20 
March. 

With  regard  to  the  ARVN,  Army  of  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam,  the  development  of  the 
combat  support  units  was  considered  com- 
pleted during  calendar  year  1971,  and  the 
ARVN  training  requiremento  'wUl  be  stabi- 
lized at  the  end  of  calendar  year  1972.  ex- 
cept for  logistical  support  personnel  which 
will  continue  Into  calendar  year  1973-74. 

Most  of  the  major  items  of  equipment  for 
ARVN  were  available  in  Vietnam  by  calendar 
year  1971.  The  turnover  of  U.S.  Army  bases 
to  ARVN  or  other  Government  of  Vietnam 
agencies  totaUed  162,  as  of  the  end  of  calen- 
dar year  1971.  As  of  31  January  1972.  an  addi- 
tional five  bases  were  tiumed  over  for  a  total 
of  167.  and  as  of  31  January.  1972,  52  base 
transfers  were  in  progress,  62  other  base 
transfers  have  been  planned.  Six  other  bases 
have  potential  use  Identified,  and  only  nine 
bases  remain  to  have  their  disposition  deter- 
mined. 

The  development  of  the  ARVN  combat  sur- 
face support  units  was  considered  completed 
during  calendar  1971.  The  ARVN  base  depot 
upgrade  program  should  be  completed  by  1 
July  of  this  year.  Instead  of  1  January  1973 
as  Initially  estimated. 

The  ARVN  ammunition  upgrade  program 
Is  expected  to  be  completed  by  1  January 
1973  Instead  of  1  July  1973. 
(Deleted.) 

With  regard  to  the  territorial  forces,  the 
completion  date  for  the  development  of  the 
regional  forces,  or  RP.  which  was  accelerated 
three  months  last  year,  has  been  reverted 
back  to  Its  original  completion  date  of  1  July 
this  year. 

The  command  and  control  structure  wUl 
not  be  completed  untU  1  July  1972.  due  to 
an  Increase  In  regional  force  battalion  head- 
quarters. The  previous  date  was  1  July  1971. 
The  popular  forces,  or  PF  are  considered  to 
be  completed  during  1971.  However  the  PF 
structure  Is  under  review  and  the  exact  n\mi- 
ber  of  rlfie  platoons  authorized  remains  to 
be  determined.  (Deleted.) 

With  regard  to  the  Air  Force,  the  VNAF, 
the  development  of  the  VNAF  force  struc- 
tiue  showed  steady  progress  during  calendar 
1971.  During  calendar  1971  the  toUl  number 
of  activated  or  operationally  ready  squadrons 
Increased  from  30  to  42.  The  total  author- 
ized aircraft  increased  from  691  to  1,006  air- 
craft and  the  total  assigned  aircraft  in  VNAF 
Increased  (deleted). 

Several  VNAF  squadrons  were  activated 
early  to  provide  additional  combat  power 
sooner.  The  overall  completion  dates  of  the 
major  components  of  the  force  structure  re- 
main the  same  with  the  exception  of  the 
airlift  forces,  where  an  additional  three 
months  is  required  due  to  the  activation  of 
a  third  C-7  squadron. 

Major  Items  of  equipment  for  VNAF  were 
considered  available  for  VNAF  In-country, 
(deleted).  The  turnover  of  major  VS.  Air 
Force  bases  to  VNAF  Is  proceeding  satlsfac- 
torUy.  VNAF  will  have  nine  major  air  bases 
upon  completion  of  the  turnover  of  alrbases. 


and  this  Includes  Soc  Trang  Air  Base,  Nha 
Trang.  Blnh  Thuy.  and  PleUcu  air  bases  were 
turned  over  during  calendar  1970,  and  Tuy 
Hoa  was  turned  over  to  the  UJ3.  Army  In  cal- 
endar 1070.  Blen  Hoa  and  Pbu  Cat  were 
turned  over  to  VNAF  on  30  June,  1971,  and 
31  December  1971,  respectively. 

(Deleted.)  The  disposition  of  the  single 
occupancy  air  bases,  Phan  Rang  and  Cam 
Ranh  Bay  Is  as  follows:  Phan  Rang  was 
scheduled  for  turnover  on  28  March  1972,  it 
actuaUy  took  place  on  1  AprU. 

Cam  Ranh  Air  Base  Is  scheduled  for  turn- 
over diirlng  the  fourth  quarter  of  this  fiscal 
year  to  RVNAF. 

The  VNAF  maintenance  structiue  was 
considered  to  be  developed  during  calendar 
year  1971.  (Deleted.) 

Proceeding  quickly  to  the  Navy  and  the 
Marines,  the  development  of  the  Vietnamese 
Fleet  Force,  the  blue  water  Navy,  was  com- 
pleted during  calendar  year  1971  as  pro- 
grammed. Self-sufficiency  of  the  Vietnamese 
Naval  Shipyard  wUl  not  be  attained  untU  the 
end  of  calendar  1973.  Vietnam  Navy  training 
requirements  will  be  stabilized  by  the  end 
of  this  calendar  year,  except  for  logistical 
support  personnel  which  continue  into  calen- 
dar years  1973  and  1974. 

As  of  31  December  1971,  a  total  of  974 
ships  and  craft  have  been  turned  over  to  the 
Vietnam  Navy.  As  of  31  March,  1972,  976 
ships  and  crafts  have  been  turned  over, 
leaving  only  seven  more  ships  or  crafts  to 
be  turned  over. 

71  U.S.  naval  bases  were  turned  over  by 
the  end  of  the  last  calendar  rear  and  the 
completion  of  base  turnovers  will  not  require 
the  two  or  three  additional  months  as  pro- 
jected last  year. 
(Deleted.) 

That  Is  a  very  fast  runthrough. 
The  Chaikican.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Members  of  the  committee,  the  question 
before  the  comnUttee,  of  course,  is  the  adop- 
tion or  rejection  of  the  resolution.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Chair,  all  requirements  of 
the  resolution  as  introduced  have  been  met. 
I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  commit- 
tee to  this,  however,  which  Is  the  most  Im- 
portant thing  of  all. 

All  records  and  all  hearings  of  this  com- 
mittee are  open  to  any  Member  of  the  House 
who  desires  to  review  them  and  see  them 
under  the  rules  of  the  committee  and  the 
House.  So  in  going  to  the  fioor.  If  the  resolu- 
tion Is  rejected,  no  Member  Is  precluded  from 
reviewing  this  record  under  the  rules  of  the 
committee  and  the  nUes  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Bennftt.  I  have  written  this  question 
out.  and  I  would  like  to  have  you  listen  to  It. 
The  answering  of  the  questions  as  written  In 
the  resolution  has  apparently  required  you 
to  reveal  strength  Items  of  both  personnel 
and  combat  equipment.  I  understand  that  It 
Is  your  purpose  to  reveal  to  the  public  some 
of  the  answers  you  have  given  us  today. 

Is  it  true  that  the  information  which  you 
will   not  make  public  is  being  retained  as 
classified  because  to  make  It  public  might  be 
of  assistance  to  the  enemy  and  endanger  our 
troops? 
Mr.  DooLm.  That  Is  correct,  sir. 
The  CHAntMAN.  All  right. 
Mr.  Stratton.  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  Chaoiman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stkatton.  Could  I  ask  the  Secretary  to 
Indicate  the  portions  of  the  figures  he  gave 
to  us  that  are  unclassified — the  combat 
deaths.  I  believe  were  unclassified. 

Mr.  DooLiN.  That  Is  correct,  the  combat 
deaths.  I  have  another  breakdown  here.  Mr. 
Stratton,  by  area,  which  I  dldnt  read  Into 
the  record  which  Is  classified. 

But  the  total  of  our  losses  are  unclassi- 
fied, and  the  unclassified  figure  of  85.000, 
as  our  strength  by  service  in  South  Vietnam 
as  of  13  AprU,  Is  unclassified  as  Is  the  fact 
our  offshore  strength  Is  34.000.  That  Is  an 
unclassified  figure. 
Mr.  Stkatton.  Everything  else  Is  classified? 
Mr.  DooLiN.  Yes,  sir. 
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Tht  Chaibmam.  The  previous  question  has 
been  moved. 

Mr.  FisHm.  I  move  the  prevloiis  question 
on  the  resolution,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Craieman.  The  previous  question  has 
been  moved. 

AU  members  in  favor  of  the  resolution  sig- 
nify by  saying  aye. 

Opposed,  no. 

The  roll  will  be  caUed. 

(A  roll  caU  was  taken) . 

Mr.  SI.ATINSHKK.  Thirty-four  members  vot- 
ing. The  vote  Is  30  nay,  four  vote  aye. 

The  CBAnucAM.  Thirty  members  having 
voted  nay,  four  aye,  the  reecHutloo  Is  not 
agreed  to,  a  quorum  being  present. 

Thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  your  patience 
today,  and  thank  you,  Mr.  Secrertary,  for 
your  patience  and  cooperation. 

The  committee  stands  recessed  until  ten 
o'clock  Thursday  morning. 

(Whereupon,  at  5:17  pjn.  the  committee 
recessed,  to  reconvene  at  10:00  ajn.,  Thurs- 
day, AprU  20,  1972.) 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Pnci),  a  distinguished  meml>er  of  the 
committee.  3  minutes. 

Mr.  PIKK.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  much 
of  what  the  gentlewoman  from  New  York 
said  with  which  I  would  disagree.  There 
is  much  of  what  the  chairman  of  the 
committee   said    with   which    I    would 


agree. 

But  I  think  the  question  is  not  who  are 
doves  and  who  are  hawks.  The  question 
is  not  who  supports  the  President  and 
who  does  not.  The  question  is  not  who 
supports  the  South  Vietnamese  and  who 
supports  the  North  Vietnamese.  I  believe 
most  Americans  resent  the  North  Viet- 
namese offensive  and  want  the  South 
Vietnamese  to  repel  them.  I  assure  you 
that  I  do. 

The  basic  question  is  not  whose  side 
we  are  on.  The  basic  question  today  is,  as 
it  has  been  for  the  last  6  years,  what 
price  are  we  prepared  to  pay  to  su^rart 
the  side  we  are  on?  What  price  in  life 
and  in  limb  and  in  treasure  are  we  pre- 
pared to  pay?  How  on  earth  can  we  an- 
swer that  basic  question  if  the  facts  as 
to  the  price  we  are  pajring  are  concealed 
from  the  American  people?  That  is  what 
we  are  talking  alaout. 

This  question  propounded  by  the  lady 
is  not  as  to  present  operations  and  future 
operations.  It  is  as  to  past  operations. 
There  has  obviously  been  a  change  in 
our  operations.  It  has  been  a  change  in 
response  to  their  offensive.  But  there 
has  been  a  change  in  our  operations  and 
it  costs  something — it  costs  something 
in  money  and  it  costs  something  in  lives 
and  it  costs  something  in  limbs  and  in 
money.  I  think  what  it  costs  and  the 
price  we  are  having  to  pay  must  be  told 
to  the  American  people  so  that  they  can 
make  the  decision  as  to  whether  it  is 
worth  it  or  not. 

That  is  the  only  question  there  is.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  adequate  to  whisper  these 
answers  in  the  ears  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  or  to  whisper  them  in 
the  ears  of  all  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
Kress.  I  think  it  is  essential  that  the 
American  people  be  told.  If  what  we  are 
doing  in  Vietnam  cannot  stand  the  scru- 
tiny of  the  American  people,  then  we 
should  not  be  doing  it. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
niinute  to  the  genUeman  from  Califor- 


nia (Mr.  LscccTT)  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  LBQOETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  one 
of  those  who  voted  in  favor  of  reporting 
the  resolution  of  the  Congresswoman 
from  New  York  because  I  thought  the 
questions  that  she  asked  were  very  per- 
tinent and  should  t>e  asked  on  a  con- 
tinuous basis  by  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress. The  chairman  of  our  committee, 
however,  did  respond  to  that  inquiry,  and 
we  have  complete  responses  in  our  com- 
mittee records,  which  are  open  to  review 
by  every  single  Member  of  Congress,  and 
I  would  hope  that  if  anybody  else  has 
any  other  questions  that  they  will  pro- 
pound them  in  a  resolution  of  inquiry, 
and  I  am  sure  we  will  cooperate  and  get 
those  answers.  Most  of  the  information 
we  have  obtained  is  merely  confirmatory 
of  the  information  that  is  in  Time  maga- 
zine and  most  of  the  other  national  pub- 
lications. 

I  share  Mr.  Pnu's  reservation  about 
the  overclassiflcation  here.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  cannot  review  the  total  classi- 
fication program  every  time  an  issue 
comes  up.  I  think  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  should  be  commended  on  her 
questions  and  also  the  chairman  should 
be  commended  on  producing  the  an- 
swers, and  I  intend  to  vote  "present"  on 
this  resolution  because  the  question  is 
now  moot. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Harrington)  . 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
do  not  think  anyone's  patriotism  is  on 
trial  today,  and  I  was  pained  a  little  by 
the  line  of  questioning  pursued  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio.  I  presume  all 
Members  of  the  Congress  in  this  country 
are  interested  in  our  welfare  and  are 
Interested  in  our  national  security,  and 
they  have  a  healthy  interest  in  general 
in  making  sure  that  we  do  right  to  our 
people  and  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

So  I  think  we  can  go  to  the  real  issue, 
which  I  still  believe  is  a  question  of  what 
our  policies  will  be  in  Southeast  Asia. 

To  listen  to  the  chairman  of  my  com- 
mittee and  to  listen  to  the  gentleman 
from  California,  I  am  puzzled  in  that 
the  accessibility  of  information  is,  I 
think,  an  illusion  of  op«mess.  Yes,  the 
information  is  available — but  only  if  you 
can  take  time  from  your  schedule  to  go 
to  a  backroom  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  read  it  and  hope  that 
your  memory  is  good  and  hope  also  that 
the  information  will  be  of  some  use  to 
you.  And,  of  course,  only  Armed  Services 
members — not  the  rest  of  the  House — 
have  access  to  information  even  in  that 
way. 

I  think  the  basic  question  that  con- 
cerns me  is.  l>asically.  do  we  have  to 
operate  in  this  fashion?  As  a  very  able 
member  of  the  committee  remarked,  we 
are  using  bows  and  arrows  to  try  to  ob- 
tain classified  information.  I  am  inclined 
to  agree  that  we  have  lost  sight  of  some- 
thing that  we  have  to  focus  In  on  again. 
Por  3^2  years  we  have  been  oigaged  in 
a  regular  effort  to  ccmvince  the  Ameri- 
can public  that  we  should  measure  our 
success  in  Southeast  Asia  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  our  combat  role,  and  by  infer- 
ence, that  this  success  would  be  made 


public  at  a  variety  of  levels — ^whether  it 
be  departmental  spokesmen  or  by 
iqx>kesinen  who  have  suggested  that 
their  view  is  the  only  way  we  should 
view  the  matter. 

It  is  obvious  to  those  who  are  con- 
cerned about  the  Vietnam  war  that  there 
is  still  an  enormous  American  commit- 
ment to  South  Vietnam.  Attempting  to 
hide  this  information  or  to  classify  it 
on  national  security  grounds — and  thus 
prevent  the  information  from  reaching 
both  the  Congress  and  the  people — does 
a  disservice  to  those  who  feel  the  policy 
is  correct,  as  well  as  to  those  who  feel 
they  are  opposed. 

Now,  at  the  last  minute,  we  have  some 
information  with  material  deleted.  I  sug- 
gest the  people  look  at  it,  if  they  think 
it  is  a  complete  record,  and  to  them  it 
is  probably  anticlimatic.  The  House  has 
shown  itself  not  inclined  to  be  overly 
contentious  when  it  comes  to  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  its  classification  process. 
We  must  have  access  to  full  informa- 
tion (Ml  a  regular  basis.  The  war  is  going 
on.  It  is  going  on  in  a  way  that  delib- 
erately makes  it  difficult  for  the  media 
and  for  the  Mem)9ers  of  Congress  and, 
more  importantly,  for  the  public  who 
passes  judgment  on  us,  to  get  informa- 
tion. And  to  suggest  somehow  that  we 
have  to  use  unique  technical,  parlia- 
mentary   arrangements    as    a    regular 
course  of  action,  as  done  by  the  gentle- 
woman frwn  New  York,  or  to  suggest 
somehow  we  have  to  drag  the  spokesman 
for   the   Defense   Department   literally 
kicking  and  screaming  before  the  com- 
mittee—something which,  as  has  already 
been  suggested,  already  is  past  tense — 
is  not  to  my  way  of  thinking  supporting 
the  position  of  the  American  people. 

I  am  not  suggesting  this  problem  is  or 
should  be  partisan.  I  am  not  necessarily 
suggesting  that  the  point  of  view  I  hold 
and  that  others  hold  is  one  we  should 
all  vote  for.  I  am  suggesting  that  those 
who  think  the  policies  make  sense  should 
have  the  courage  of  their  convictions, 
that  the  process  should  be  more  open, 
and  that  the  American  public  has  the 
right  to  be  more  aware — and  aware  of 
the  approximately  1,000  American  air- 
craft in  Southeast  Asia  and  that  we  now 
have  a  Navy  presoice  larger  than  in 
1968,  and  that  we  begin  to  measure  the 
war  claims  based  on  these  figures  and 
not  on  the  troop  strength  of  1969  as 
estimated. 

I  do  not  think  the  effort  this  afternoon 
has  got  to  be  the  question  of  the  war.  It 
has  to  be  what  we  as  an  institution,  as 
the  Congress,  should  expect  fnmi  our- 
selves and  the  executive  department.  I 
really  do  feel  we  should  expect  a  great 
deal  more  openness  from  them  and  from 
ourselves.  It  should  not  be  from  any 
committee  investigation  that  we  some- 
how force  cooperati(»  and  confessi(m. 
I  think  the  Congress  is  too  willing  to 
play  second  fiddle  in  our  relationship  to 
the  executive  branch. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Rtam). 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
House  Resolution  918,  a  resolution  of 
inquiry  seeking  information  about  the 
bombing  in  Indochina. 
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The  Constitution  vests  the  po^r  of 
war  and  peace  in  the  Congress — anc  only 
In  the  Congress.  To  carry  out  this  con- 
stitutionally mandated  responslblmy.  It 
is  essential  that  the  House — ant  all 
Members,  not  merely  those  who  ser  e  on 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  and  who 
hear  classified  information — have  ac- 
cess to  the  facts  and  figures,  the  stat  sties 
surrounding  this  war  which  has  been 
waged  in  the  name  of  the  American  peo- 
ple for  7  long  dreary  years. 

Yet,  with  secrecy  and  blatant  news 
management  the  Nixon  administn  tion 
has  attempted  to  hide  from  the  Coni  ress 
and  the  American  people  the  recent  i  eck- 
less  and  drastic  escalation  of  the  wi  r  in 
Southeast  Asia.  The  substitution  of 
American  airpower  for  groimd  fcrces 
does  not  diminish  XJJB.  Involvement  nor 
make  it  of  less  vital  concern  to  us  in 
Congress  or  to  those  whom  we  repre- 
sent. The  costs — ^the  cost  in  people,  the 
cost  in  resources  drained,  the  cos;  in 
youth  alienated,  the  cost  in  a  cou  itry 
divided — should  all  be  well  knowi.  to 
each  and  every  one  of  us. 

The  question  is  whether  we  are  going 
to  permit  the  secrecy  and  the  news  n  an- 
agement  and  the  concealment  of  fad  s  to 
continue,  or  whether  we.  as  Represei  ita- 
tives,  are  going  to  demand  that  the  e  cec- 
utive  branch  fully  inform  the  Coniress 
and  the  American  people. 

In  Southeast  Asia  itself,  the  exan  pies 
of  secrecy  and  news  management  are 
legion. 

Sortie  and  tonnage  figures  per  coun- 
try remain  classified,  concealing  the  i  leep 
involvement  of  the  United  States  in  the 
massive  air  campaigns  over  Laos  and 
Cambodia. 

Statistics  for  the  bombing  of  H  inoi 
and  North  Vietnam  have  recently  Icen 
classified,  allowing  for  further  hie  den 
escalations. 

Reporters  are  not  permitted  to  accj>m- 
pany  spotter  and  attack  planes  on  their 
missions  over  Laos  and  Cambodia,  as 
they  were  in  the  past  over  South  V  et- 
nam,  resulting  in  unreported  civilian 
casualties  and  ecological  destruction  in 
Vietnam.  Pilots,  air  attaches,  and  ot  ler 
personnel  involved  with  the  bombinc  of 
Laos  and  Cambodia  are  functionally  In- 
accessible to  newsmen,  which  agEdn 
serves  to  censor  independent  account  of 
the  effects  of  the  air  war. 

Aerial  reconnaissance  folders,  somi  of 
them  quite  old,  of  areas  designate<i  as 
civilian  sectors  remain  inaccessible  to 
Congressmen  and  to  newsmen.  Tliese 
photographs  would  reveal  once  and  for 
all  the  extent  of  bombing  of  civilian  a  eas 
so  that  we  would  have  an  understanc  ing 
of  what  the  massive  application  of  lir- 
power  in  Vietnam  really  has  mean  in 
the  devastation  of  that  coimtry,  wlilch 
we  are  destroying  in  order  to  save. 

The  story  of  the  captain,  commen  ling 
upon  a  destroyed  village  in  Vietiam 
some  years  ago,  gave  a  very  apt  desc  ip- 
tlon  of  what  the  mission  was.  "We  nad 
to  destroy  the  village  in  order  to  savq  it." 

Only  the  sketchiest  Information  Is 
available  on  the  costs  of  the  air  war  land 
the  relative  amounts  of  the  differmt 
types  of  ordnance  used.  The  lack  of  tuch 
Information  obscures  the  costs  and  »n- 
ceals  the  antipersonnel  character  o9  the 
bombing. 


For  almost  a  decade,  a  brutal  war  has 
been  waged  by  our  Oovenmient  in  the 
name  of  the  American  people.  It  is  high 
time  the  public  was  told  the  truth  about 
our  disastrous  involvement  in  this  dev- 
astating conflict. 

Tlie  passage  of  the  resolution  before 
UB  today  would  be  a  major  stride  in 
tearing  the  veil  of  secrecy  from  the  war 
in  Indochina  and  exposing  it  for  what  it 
really  Is. 

How  imfortimate  it  is  that  it  is  only 
now  that  the  so-called  Kissinger  pa- 
pers are  being  revealed.  These  papers — 
National  Security  No.  1 — tell  lis,  as  the 
Washington  Post  editorialized  this  morn- 
ing: 

Thtkt  by  early  196B  only  the  very  Mune 
people  who  had  made  most  of  the  mlacalcula- 
tlona  which  carried  lu  up  to  March  of  1068 
with  a  big  war  and  no  solution  still  believed 
that  the  war  In  Vietnam  was  wlnnable  In 
any  practicable  sense. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  military 
command  In  Vietnam  and  the  dlebards  In  the 
Saigon  Embassy  stUl  belteved  this.  But  there 
was  a  considerable  body  of  opinion  that  be- 
lieved otherwise,  that  was  prepared  to  sup- 
port and  reinforce  a  new,  more  realistic  and 
more  promising  approach  to  Vietnam.  By 
and  large,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  State 
Department  and  the  CIA  believed: 

That  the  North  Vietnamese  had  the  wlU 
and  the  resources  to  carry  on  the  war  In- 
definitely  against   unlimited   bombing; 

That  the  South  Vietnamese  showed  little 
prospect  of  ever  being  able  to  conduct  their 
end  of  the  war  without  extensive  American 
military  support  Including  the  use  of  air 
power  and  combat  troops; 

That  pacification  wasn't  working  and 
showed  little  hope  of  working  over  the  long 
haul; 

That  B62s  were  a  doubtful  asset  except 
for  close  In  tactical  support  of  combat  op- 
erations; 

That  there  was  something  to  be  said  for 
promoting  accommodations  on  the  local  level. 
In  the  districts  and  villages  and  provinces, 
between  the  government  people  and  the  Viet 
Cong; 

That  neither  this  country's  standing  In 
the  world  nor  the  fate  of  Southeast  Asia 
hinged  on  the  outcome  of  the  Vietnamese 
struggle. 

Yet,  while  the  President  ignored  the 
counsel  of  the  National  Security  Memo- 
randum, the  American  people  and  its 
representatives  In  Congress  were  not  told 
that  it  even  existed.  This  callous  dis- 
regard of  the  people's  right  to  know  csoi- 
not  be  countenanced. 

The  basic  issue  is  the  imperative  need 
for  the  Congress  to  heed  the  desires  of 
the  American  people  in  bringing  this  war 
to  an  immediate  end.  Another  death  is 
one  too  many.  Another  day  is  one  too 
much.  It  is  time  to  give  peace  a  chance. 

Mr.  HMsert.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  DiLLtms). 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  resolution. 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the 
basic  nature  of  the  Information  being 
requested:  How  many  men  have  we  in 
Vietnam?  How  many  times  a  government 
acting  in  our  name  has  bombed  another 
country?  How  many  countries  are  we 
fighting  in  today? 

It  is  a  scandal  that  we.  Congressmen — 
so-called  legislators — have  to  go  to  the 
executive  branch  begging  hat  In  hand  for 
this  sort  of  information.  Must  we  always 
grope  about  In  the  dark,  kiUing  and 


maiming  and  wounding  like  a  blunder- 
ing giant,  without  even  knowing  it?  Will 
this  be  our  excuse  when  we  are  con- 
fronted with  the  consequences  of  our 
acts — ^"Well.  we  didnt  really  know  what 
we  were  doing?" 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  look  at  the  adverse  re- 
port that  the  ccnnmittee  has  kindly  pro- 
vided us  with,  and  I  see  these  phrases 
"in  view  of  the  fact."  "since."  "because 
of,"  and  I  think  that  these  men  we  are 
going  to  see  some  reasons  for  the  bizarre 
refusal  to  provide  this  basic  data.  But 
no— all  we  see  are  mere  repetitions  of 
the  same  refusal.  Does  the  Department 
of  Defense  think  that  all  they  need  do  is 
smile  at  us  blandly  and  mutter  "public 
Interest,"  and  we  will  go  quietly  away, 
saying.  "Our  master  has  spoken.  We  need 
not  fear — surely  he  will  take  good  care 
of  us." 

When  the  Nixon  administration  took 
office,  we  all  hoped  that  they  had  learned 
from  the  mistakes  of  the  previous  ad- 
ministration. 

And  they  have. 

The  previous  administration  seemed  to 
think  they  had  to  convince  us — and  be- 
cause they  did  not  have  a  case,  they  lied. 

They  were  found  out  in  their  lies,  and 
what  happened? — protests,  accusation,  a 
sense  of  betrajral. 

Yes.  the  present  administration  has 
learned  from  this  mistake:  If  you  can- 
not say  anything  good,  and  you  do  not 
want  to  be  caught  in  a  lie — ^why.  do  not 
say  anything  at  all.  And  thai,  when 
someone  asks  an  inconvenient  question, 
shake  your  head  in  a  statesmanlike  fash- 
ion and  say,  "If  you  only  knew  what  I 
knew — how  sorry  you  would  be  you  were 
so  unkind." 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  to  admit  that 
sometimes  democracy  has  a  few  incon- 
veniences. One  of  these  inconveniences 
is  that  if  you  want  to  carry  out  insane,  il- 
legal and  Immoral  adventures  on  the 
other  side  of  the  globe,  you  will  have  to 
rip  your  own  country  a(>art  in  order  to 
be  able  to  do  it.  This  inconvenience  can 
be  removed  if  we  starve  democracy  of 
its  life-blood,  which  is  full  and  accurate 
Information.  But  there  is  no  fifth  amend- 
ment for  the  Government— democracy 
depends  on  the  Oovemment  being  forced 
to  give  incriminating  evidence  against 
Itself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  responsibilities  are 
clear,  it  is  time  to  live  up  to  them.  I  am 
convinced  that  once  the  American  peo- 
ple become  aware  of  what  is  being  done 
in  their  name— once  they  realize  the  de- 
mented and  murderous  way  in  which 
Yankee  ingenuity,  which  they  are  justly 
proud  of.  is  being  used — they  will  want 
nothing  so  much  as  to  stop  this  war  as 
fast  as  possible. 

Therefore.  I  am  putting  into  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  information  gathered 
with  painstaking  care  from  nonclassified 
sources  by  various  groups  on  fbe  out- 
side. I  think  we  Representatives  should 
be  shamed  by  these  private  citizens  who 
must  do  our  woi^  for  us. 

And  if  those  who  identify  the  pride  of 
powerful  men  with  the  enduring  Inter- 
ests of  this  country  feel  that  the  careful 
conclusions  of  these  observers  Is  biased 
or  misleading— why,  let  them  reply,  not 
with  vague  innuendoes  and  melodramat- 
ic accusations,  but  with  precision,  clar- 
ity, and  rationality.  BCr.  Speaker,  the  In- 
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formation  ccmtalned  in  these  insertions 
iB  specific — let  us  have  specific  informa- 
tion in  return,  so  that  we  have  a  basis  for 
rational  discussion,  not  blind  and  slavish 
trust. 

One  year  ago  this  week,  I  served  as 
chairman  for  a  series  of  four  ad  hoc 
hearings  concerned  with  the  command 
responsibility  for  American  war  atroci- 
ties in  Southeast  Asia.  Those  hearings 
were  held  because  it  was  evident  that  the 
powers-that-be  here  in  Congress  and  in 
the  administration  had  no  desire  that 
the  many  serious  questions  relating  to 
responsibilities  for  war  crimes  be  given 
open  and  free  discussion  and  scrutiny. 

Now.  1  year  later,  the  only  difference 
is  that  the  public's  attention  has  been 
drawn  away  from  the  war  atrocity  issue. 
But  I  wonder  how  much  less  an  atrocity 
it  is  when  we  bomb  indiscriminately 
miles  up  in  the  sky;  obviously,  the  face- 
to-f  ace  war  crime  Just  does  not  occur  as 
much  when  the  number  of  ground  troops 
is  lessened. 

Yet.  I  am  sure  that  we  will  never  be 
able  to  forget  the  effects  of  the  thou- 
sands of  American  war  atrocities  that 
have  taken  place  and  now  continue 
under  a  new  guise.  Ttie  information 
^hlch  I  shall  place  Into  the  Rscoro  cen- 
ters on  the  overaU  area  of  war  crimes 
and  the  effects  of  those  horrors  upon 
the  Asian  pe(«}les  and  upon  our  own 
society. 

The  materials  follow : 
(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor] 
Mt  Lai:  Fos  thx  B^istobianb  To  Sift 
(By  Leon  W.  Lindsay) 

(Note. — ^Mr.  Lindsay,  former  Atlanta  bu- 
reau chief  of  The  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
followed  the  My  Lai  trials  and  Interviewed 
Colonel  Herbert.) 

No  more  charges  are  pending  In  connection 
with  the  My  Lai  Incident.  And  all  but  one 
of  those  criminally  charged  have  been  ac- 
quitted. 

But  the  United  SUtes  Army  will  long  feel 
the  after  shock  of  My  Lai.  It's  a  perplexing 
moral  and  legal  tangle  however  viewed.  For 
example: 

Capt.  Ernest  Medina's  trial  was  a  cake- 
walk  for  defense  attorney  F.  Lee  Bailey. 

Halfway  through  the  proceedings  several 
points  were  clear: 

1.  The  government  had  serloxisly  over- 
stepped Its  own  evidence  In  charging  the 
captain,  who  was  In  charge  of  the  My  Lai 
attack,  with  three  counts  of  murder  and  one 
of  assault.  At  that  point  "veteran"  My  Lai 
trial  reporters  had  concluded  that  only  the 
assault  charge  had  any  chance  of  holding 
up. 

3.  The  Army  major  and  captain  assigned 
to  prosecute  Captain  Medina  had  a  meticu- 
lously prepared  case — on  the  surface.  Yet 
they  were  continually  untracked  by  their 
own  witnesses. 

3.  With  only  a  couple  of  exceptions,  the 
prosecution  witnesses  who  had  served  under 
Captain  Medina  that  fateful  day  In  March 
1968.  were  hostile  to  the  prosecution.  Most 
made  quite  evident  their  continued  respect 
for  their  former  conmiander. 

The  final  outcome — Captain  Medina  wasn't 
even  convicted  on  the  assault  charge — was 
predictable.  But  there  was  speculation  that 
the  government  would  have  bad  a  better 
chance  at  a  conviction  If  It  had  simply 
charged  the  captain  with  a  coverup.  (In  the 
Col.  Oran  Henderson  trial  later.  Captain 
Medina  admitted  he  had  misled  his  superior 
about  the  nimiber  of  civilians  klUed.) 

Why  the  Army  did  not  try  him  on  the 
lesser  charge  Is  a  lingering  question. 

The  acquittal  of  Colonel  Henderson  has 


cloeed  the  legal  books  on  the  My  Lai  mas- 
sacre, with  only  the  President's  review  of 
lileutenant  CaUey's  sentence — already  re- 
duced from  life  to  30  yean — hanging  fire. 
But  the  controversy  over  the  mlUtary  flaws 
that  permitted  a  My  Lai  and  the  subsequent 
ooverup  Is  not  a  closed  book. 

One  individual  determined  to  keep  the 
Issue  alive  Is  Col.  Anthony  B.  Herbert — soon 
to  be  a  civilian — ^who  was  sitting  on  the 
shelf  at  Ft.  lioPherson.  Oa..  whUe  the  Me- 
dina trial  unwound  on  the  same  post. 

Tlie  charges  and  countercharges  between 
Colonel  Herbert  and  his  superiors  in  Viet- 
nam are  now  just  so  much  water  down  the 
Mekong. 

But  the  much -decorated  combat  veteran 
has  made  boom  observations  about  that  war 
and  Uxe  attitudes  It  engendered  which  still 
echo  ominously. 

About  accountabmty  for  violations  of 
prlBoneri'  rights: 

"Everyone  along  the  line  should  be  held 
reqmnslble.  Those  officers  who  failed  to 
make  the  reports  to  higher  headquarters 
and  failed  to  make  the  Investigations  which 
would  have  stopped  these  crimes  should  be 
htfd  accountable  for  their  faUure  to  do  so." 

About  paciflcation: 

"Pacification  In  our  brigade  (173rd  Air- 
borne) was  just  a  word  that  came  down. 
Just  to  show  how  rldlcvaous  things  got:  We 
went  Into  a  meeting  with  General  Barnes — 
it  wasn't  a  classified  meeting.  Major  C — 
stood  up  and  said  some  93  percent  of  the 
Bon  Song  plains  were  not  pa<dfied.  The  gen- 
eral made  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  we 
had  to  get  It  down  to  around  70  or  65  per- 
cent. We  sat  there  for  about  two  hours,  and 
within  this  time  we  got  It  down  to  the  neces- 
sary percent.  Nothing  was  done  on  the 
ground.  It  was  just  done  on  paper." 

About    psychological    pressure    on    OIs: 

"lliat's  a  very  fine  story  that  comes  out 
of  Vietnam:  'I  was  under  pressure'  .  .  . 
'My  buddy  just  got  kUIed  and  these  were  the 
people  that  killed  him.'  'Or  that  women  and 
children  carry  grenades  and  throw  them.' 
litis  Is  a  fine  allbl  to  Justify  what  you  do. 

"It's  true,  too,  that  women  carry  grenades 
and  guns,  and  women  flgjht.  I  carry  gre- 
nades, too,  and  I  shoot.  But  the  minute  that 
I  atop  shooting  and  I  drop  my  rifle  and 
raise  my  hands,  I  become  a  prisoner  under 
the  Geneva  Convention.  I  dont  expect  to  be 
tortured  or  mistreated." 

"The  minute  that  woman — ^I  dont  care 
If  she's  fired  and  killed  your  best  friend — is 
captured,  you  have  no  right  to  become 
judge,  Jury,  and  executioner  and  eliminate 
that  person.  .  .  ." 

What  might  cause  shootings  or  mistreat- 
ment of  noncombatants: 

"Men  who  were  abusive  in  any  way  were 
not  those  who  fought  best  on  the  front  lines. 
They  were  those  people  who  were  frus- 
trated, who  never  put  themselves  In  position 
to  risk  their  own  lives,  and  now  they  could 
say  they  had  kUled  an  enemy— of  course, 
when  it  was  very  safe  to  do  so. 

"What  happens  Is,  a  person  Is  very  afraid 
Inside.  He  starts  feeling  people  are  recog- 
nizing that  he  is  fearful.  So  the  minute  he 
gets  a  chance  to  show  how  tough  he  Is,  he 
does  It.  He  strikes  out  In  fear." 

On  command  responsibility: 

"If  a  commander  makes  it  very  clear  he 
will  not  tolerate  torture  or  abuse  of  prison- 
ers, the  prisoners  are  not  mistreated.  If  the 
commander  lets  it  get  out  in  any  way — by 
tacit  condonement  or  by  not  taking  action — 
that  he  will  accept  torture  or  kUllng  of  pris- 
oners, then  there  are  certain  Individuals 
who  start  thinking  this  is  what  the  com- 
mander wants.  So  they  start  giving  him 
what  they  think  he  wants.  .  .  ." 

These  personal  observations  by  a  former 
combat  leader  are  perhaps  colored  by  his 
own  sense  of  being  unjustly  criticized.  But 
they  nevertheless  flt  Into  the  out-of-court 
statements  on  the  atmosphere  behind  My 
Lai — statements  that  now  go  to  the  his- 
torians to  sift. 


(From  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Tlmsa. 
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Mt  Lai — ^Was  Juricb  Cabbisd  Oxrr? 

(By  Kenneth  Belch) 

Atlamta. — To  Ci4>t.  Franklin  B.  Wurtzel. 
an  Army  prosecutor  In  several  My  Lai  eases,  it 
is  most  revealing  that  no  one  acctised  of  in- 
volvement in  the  massacre  was  ever  charged 
under  Article  18  of  the  Unlfocm  Code  of 
MlUtary  Justice. 

Article  18  has  to  do  with  courts-martlals 
for  vlolatlono  of  the  "laws  of  war"— war 
crimes,  violations  of  The  Hague  and 
Geneva  conventions  and  the  Nuremberg  prin- 
ciples. 

"It  was  more  palatable,  I  suppose,  to  con- 
sider the  violations  as  straight  homlcldss 
rather  than  war  crimes,"  said  Wurtzel  as  he 
reflected  recently  on  the  My  Lai  trials  which 
have  now  ended.  Even  Calley  was  simply  ac- 
cused of  murders  that  happened  to  Involve 
foreign  nationals.  Putting  an  actiial  war 
crimes  charge  was  the  first  hurdle  the  Army 
dldnt  want  to  get  acroes." 

The  young  captain,  like  some  others  in- 
volved  in  handling  3%  years  of  My  Lai  in- 
vestigations and   trials,   believes  something 
went  badly  wrong  in  the  process, 
om  or  ss  convicteu 

With  the  acquittal  Dec.  17  of  Col.  Oran  K. 
Henderson  on  charges  of  covering  up  the 
massacre,  the  slzth  and  last  at  the  My  Lai 
trials  ended. 

The  Army  had  charged  35  officers  and  en- 
listed men  with  participating  in  the  mass 
kilUngs  of  unarmed,  unresisting  Vietnamese 
men,  women  and  chUdren,  or  of  being  In- 
volved in  covering  them  up.  Nineteen  of  these 
had  their  cases  dismissed  before  trial.  Five 
of  the  remaining  six  were  acquitted. 

Only  1st  Lt.  WiUlam  L.  CaUey  Jr.  stands 
convicted  In  the  My  Lai  affair— of  33  premed- 
itated killings.  His  life  sentence  was  re- 
duced on  first  review  to  30  years  and  his 
case  remains  on  appeal. 

On  direct  order  of  President  Nixon, 
CaUey  was  released  from  the  mmtsry  stock- 
ade three  days  after  conviction  and  allowed 
during  the  appeal  process  to  remain  confined 
In  his  two-bedrom,  Ft.  Bennlng.  Oa..  apart- 
ment, where  he  Is  under  armed  giiard. 


"CE»TAnn.T    A 

CaUey's  defense  attorney.  George  L.  Lati- 
mer of  Salt  Lake  City,  said  last  week  he  was 
hopeful  Calley  would  get  some  help  soon 
at  high  levels  toward  l>elng  freed. 

What  the  testimony  of  so^es  of  wit- 
nesses In  the  trials.  In  an  official  Army  in- 
vestigation and  In  the  investigation  of  a  con- 
gressional subcommittee  confirmed  was  that. 
as  President  Nixon  had  said  In  December, 
1989,  "certainly  a  massacre"  by  American 
troops  took  place  at  the  village  of  My  Lai  4 
in  South  Vietnam's  Quang  Ngal  Province  on 
March  16,  1968. 

Mcwe  than  100,  and  perhaps  several  hun- 
dred, unarmed  civilians  died,  many  of  them 
after  being  rounded  up,  shoved  in  a  ditch 
and  shot. 

HXAVT    CASTTALTIXS 

The  massacre  occurred  after  the  enemy's 
Tet  offensive  In  one  of  the  strongest  enemy 
bastions.  In  the  prevloiis  two  weeks,  more 
than  1,000  American  soldiers  had  been  killed 
in  action  In  South  Vietnam.  In  the  My  Lai 
trials  there  was  considerable  testimony  re- 
lating how  terrified  many  American  soldiers 
had  been  during  this  period. 

The  participants  in  the  massacre — men  of 
Company  C,  First  Battalion,  30th  Infantry  of 
the  Americal  Division — never  had  been  In  a 
combat  assault  but  had  taken  gruesome  cas- 
ualties in  a  mine  field  and  from  booby  traps. 

The  vUlage  was  known  as  a  Viet  Cong 
stronghold.  Its  InhaMtants  as  Viet  Cong 
sympathizers,  and  an  Intelligence  report  had 
claimed,  erroneously  as  It  turned  out,  that 
a  main  enemy  unit  would  be  there. 

By  coincidence,  that  same  morning  Sen. 
Robert  F.  Kennedy  was  announcing  his  can- 
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didacy  for  Prealdent.  Four  days  ear!  ler,  in 
the  New  Hampshire  primary.  Sen.  Eu  :ene  J. 
McCarthy  had  dealt  President  Johnson  a 
severe  political  blow.  The  antiwar  fo  -ces  at 
home  were  showing  unprecedented  st:  ength. 

But  it  was  not  until  17  months  lat  r  that 
the  My  Ijal  massacre  burst  upon  the  Ameri- 
can conscioiisness. 

For  until  a  Vietnam  veteran.  Rom  Id  Lee 
Rldenhour.  wrote  to  30  governmert  and 
Army  ofRclals  In  1969  and  a  prell:  olnary 
Army  Criminal  Investigation  DlvUli  m  In- 
quiry showed  that  what  he  said  was  essen- 
tially true,  no  one  at  high  levels  in  Wtshlng- 
ton  apparently  knew  about  the  missacre. 
It  had  been  covered  up  at  lower  le  rels  In 
Vietnam. 

PROBES    PROMISED 

The  public  revelation  was  followed  !  hortly 
by  statements  at  the  highest  levels  promis- 
ing a  complete  Investigation  and  punls  iment 
of  the  guilty. 

The  President  said  at  a  news  conlerence 
Dec.  8.  1969.  "What  appears  was  certi  inly  a 
massacre:  under  no  circumstances  iras  it 
Justified." 

A  few  days  before  he  had  promls«  i  that 
those  Involved  would  be  "dealt  with  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  strict  rules  of  nJUtary 
Justice."  Killing  clvlUans.  said  Mr.  Nixon. 
"Is  In  direct  violation  not  only  of  U.£ .  mili- 
tary policy  but  is  also  abhorrent  to  tl  e  con- 
science of  all  the  American  people." 

As  other  national  leaders  spoke  ou ;.  an- 
other point  was  asserted  and  relteraUd:  As 
Mr.  Nixon  put  it.  My  Lai  was  an  "isolat  sd  in- 
cident'  and  should  not  be  allowed  to  "  imear 
the  decent  men  who  have  gone  to  Viet  lam." 

INQUIRIES   ORGANIZED 

Even  as  the  statements  went  on,  tte  two 
major  Investigations  were  organize  1 — an 
Army  inquiry  headed  by  Lt.  Gen.  Wlliam 
R.  Peers  and  an  inquiry  by  a  subcomi  ilttee 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Comi  ilttee 
chaired  by  Rep.  F.  Edward  Hubert  (I -La). 
Named  by  the  late  Rep.  L.  Mendel  ;  livers 
(D-S.C).  then  chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  this  panel  was  compoied  of 
four  congressmen  who  backed  the  war 

The  Hubert  subcommittee  later  concl  uded. 
"There  is  no  question  but  that  a  tr  igedy 
of  major  proportions  involving  uns  rmed 
Vietnamese,  not  In  uniform,  occurred  1 1  My 
Lai  4  on  March  16.  1968,  as  the  resv  It  of 
mUltary  operations  of  units  of  the  Am(  rlcal 
Division  ,  .  .  Competent  testimony  estab- 
lished that  a  large  number  of  Vietnamese 
not  in  uniform  were  deliberately  killei." 

The  Peers  panel,  which  interviewed  about 
400  persons  In  3'/2  months  in  late  1969  and 
early  1970,  compUed  a  several -hundred-  >age 
summary  which  reportedly  is  the  most  c  )m- 
plete  account  of  what  happened.  Peers  said 
the  inquiry  "clearly  established  that  a  t  ag- 
edy  of  major  proportions  occurred  ther*  on 
that  day." 

As  a  result  of  the  Peers  inquiry.  14  offl<  ers. 
Including  two  generals,  were  charged  Kith 
misconduct  In  connection  with  My  Lai- -13 
of  them  accused  of  offenses  Involving  an 
alleged  coverup.  Later,  these  charges  \rere 
dismissed  in  the  cases  of  12  of  the  13— li  av- 
Ing  only  Col.  Henderson  to  stand  trial. 

A  highly  censored  version  of  the  F  sers 
summary  was  released  by  the  Army  on  Mi  rch 
17.  1970,  at  which  time  Stanley  Resor,  tt  en- 
secretary  of  the  Army,  promised  that  "sub- 
sUntlally  all"  of  it  would  be  made  publ  c— 
after  the  My  Lai  Judicial  proceedings  v  ere 
over. 

Last  week,  with  the  My  Lai  trials  flnls:  »ed 
but  not  the  Calley  appeal,  the  Army  sal<  it 
was  no  longer  bound  by  Resor's  promse. 
After  this  was  reported,  an  Army  spokesn  an 
Indicated  privately  that  the  Peers  rep  art 
would  not  be  made  public. 

My  Lai  had  happened  as  the  Rldenhour 
letter  said,  and  the  highest  officials  of  he 
American  government  promised  to  do  sot  le- 
thlng  about  It. 
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XTNPOPUUUt     TRIALS 

But  almost  from  tta«  flrat,  there  were  In- 
dications that  proaecutlon  at  the  men  In- 
volved  would  be  unpopular,  that  substantial 
elements  of  the  Army  did  no*  favw  making 
a  major  Issue  of  the  massacrs  and  that  popu- 
lar attitudes  on  the  qiiestlona  raised  were 
not  as  unanimous  as  the  President  had  In- 
dicated. 

All  of  this  was  to  baoome  evident  after 
Calley  was  found  guilty  last  spring. 

In  the  wake  of  the  public  uproar  over  the 
CaUey  verdict  and  President  Nixon's  hasty 
Intervention,  a  number  of  surveys  were 
taken.  A  Oallup  poll  showed  that  elg^t  (rf 
every  10  Americans  objected  to  the  Jury's 
findings. 

Of  those  objecting  20%  argued  that  what 
Calley  had  done  was  not  a  crime,  while  the 
others  agreed  it  was  a  crime  but  Insisted  the 
lieutenant  was  being  punished  for  the  sins  of 
higher-ups  or  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

A  more  comprehensive  survey  was  released 
Dec.  27  by  two  Harvard  social  scientists  who 
had  supervised  a  nation-wide  series  of  40- 
mlnute  interviews  with  989  citizens  during 
the  period  May  28->June  12.  1971,  two  months 
after  the  verdict. 

One  of  the  questions  was,  "Considering 
what  you  have  seen,  heard  or  read,  do  you 
approve  or  disapprove  of  Lt.  Calley  having 
been  brought  to  trial?" 

Of  the  989  questioned,  34%  said  they  s^- 
proved,  68%  disapproved  and  the  rest  were 
undecided. 

Almost  two-thirds  of  those  disl^>proving 
of  the  trial  did  so  because  they  felt  It  was 
unfair  to  hold  CaUey  responsible  for  what  oc- 
curred in  the  course  of  performing  his  duties. 
Asked  what  most  people  and  what  they 
themselves  would  do  If  ordered  to  shoot  all 
of  the  inhabitants  of  a  Vietnamese  village 
suspected  of  aiding  the  enemy.  Including  old 
men.  women  and  chUdren.  two-thirds  of  the 
entire  sample  of  989  said  that  most  people 
would  follow  orders  and  shoot  and  51%  said 
that  they  themselves  would  do  so.  Only  19% 
said  they  would  definitely  refuse  to  shoot. 

The  sample  indicates  that  public  opinion 
had  ignored,  dismissed  or  was  ignorant  of  the 
Army  prosecutor's  contention  that  Calley  had 
been  given  no  such  orders  and  "did  not  do 
his  duty"  at  My  Lai. 

Calley  was  charged  only  two  days  before  he 
was  scheduled  to  leave  the  service  and  only 
after  four  young  captains  serving  as  Army- 
lawyers  at  Ft.  Bennlng,  Ga.,  had  decided  to 
personally  charge  him  themselves  If  the  Army 
did  not  do  so  by  his  release  date.  Had  he 
been  released.  It  Is  highly  doubtful  he  would 
ever  have  been  brought  to  trial. 


THREE    MAJOR    Q17KSTIONS 

As  the  My  Lai  investigations  developed  In 
the  fall  of  1969  In  the  first  public  uproar 
after  revelation  of  the  charges  against  Calley, 
officers  Involved  In  the  prosecution  of  those 
allegedly  responsible  were  confronted  by  sev- 
eral major  questions: 

1 — What  happened  at  My  Lai  and  how  wide 
should  the  prosecution  cast  its  net? 

2 — What  about  those  who  had  already  left 
the  service?  Was  there  any  way  to  try  them? 

3 — How  exactly  should  those  accused  be 
tried? 

The  ultimate  answers  were  these: 

1 — Despite  the  Peers  report  implicating  13 
officers  In  the  coverup — including  a  major 
general  who  had  become  superintendent  of 
the  VS.  Military  Academy  at  West  Point — 
and  strong  indications  that  unjustified  klU- 
Ings  had  taken  place  at  the  hand  of  another 
American  company  at  a  village  a  few  mUes 
from  My  Lai  on  the  same  day.  the  scope  of 
the  prosecution  was  drastically  narrow. 

CASE    DISMISSED 

The  one  officer  charged  In  alleged  murders 
outside  My  Lai— Capt.  Thomas  K.  Willing- 
ham  of  Allenhurst,  N.J. — had  his  case  dis- 
missed at  Ft.  McPherson.  Oa..  June  9,  1970, 
on  grounds  of  Insufficient  evidence.  A  trial  of 


WUlingbam  might  have  shed  light  on  the 
stiU  obscure  question  of  alleged  kUllngs  by 
members  of  Company  B,  4th  Battalion,  Third 
Infantry  of  the  Americal  Division  at  the  vil- 
lage  of  My  Khe,  two  mUes  from  My  Lai. 

If  this  oon^Muiy,  which  was  serving  m  a 
blocking  unit  for  the  My  Lai  combat  aaaault. 
also  was  Involved  In  such  kllllngB,  variously 
reportad  at  20  to  100.  It  might  have  Indicated 
that  orders  from  above  had  something  to  do 
with  tb«  way  the  overall  operation  turned 
out. 

Of  the  13  officers  accused  in  the  coverup. 
Henderson  was  the  only  one  brought  to  tilal! 

Capt.  &iiest  L.  Medina,  commander  of 
Company  C  at  My  Lai,  who  was  among  the  18. 
was  tried  on  charges  of  respooslbUlty  for  the 
massacre,  but  not  of  oovenip,  which  he  sub- 
sequently was  to  admit  on  the  stand  in 
three  sep«u»te  trials — his  own,  Calley's  and 
Henderson's. 

The  Army  explained  officially  that  it  did 
not  feel  it  could  fairly  bring  Medina  to  trial 
for  an  offense  and  at  the  same  time  charge 
him  with  oovertng  up  that  offense. 

ATTORNKT    DISACRXXS 

But  Robert  MacCrate,  a  New  York  City 
attorney  who  was  one  of  two  clvlllaiH  In- 
vited to  serve  on  the  Peers  pcmel.  said  In  an 
Interview  last  week  that  he  had  never  been 
able  to  understand  not  charging  **<■>< inn  ^^ta 
a  coverup. 

"They  felt  they  bad  to  make  a  choice  be- 
tween murder  and  coverup."  he  observed, 
"This  is  the  kind  of  argument  you  get  in  the 
first  year  of  law  schocH.  If  I  had  been  the 
charging  officer,  I  certainly  would  have  felt 
the  coverup  point  was  a  very  central  one.  It's 
awfully  hard  to  hold  one  man  for  murders 
that  were  committed  by  another." 

As  it  was,  Macerate  noted,  Medina  was 
acquitted  on  the  charge  of  responsibility  for 
the  murders  and  escaped  punishment  for 
what  he  clearly  admitted— that  he  had  lied 
repeatedly  to  higher  authorities  about  what 
had  happened  at  My  Lai, 

MacCrate  also  objected  publicly  last  Janu- 
ary when  Lt.  Oen.  Jonathan  O.  Seaman, 
commander  of  the  First  Army  at  Ft.  Meade. 
Md.,  ordered  dLsmKssal  of  the  coverup  charges 
against  MaJ.  Geo.  Samuel  W.  Koeter,  former 
commander  of  the  Americal  DlvUlon.  Raster 
had  resigned  as  superintendent  of  the  Mili- 
tary Academy  when  he  was  charged  with 
faUure  to  obey  lawful  regulations  and  dere- 
liction of  duty  In  covering  up  the  massacie. 
Seaman  said  he  was  dismissing  the  charges 
"in  the  best  interests  of  Justice"  although 
there  was  "some  evidence"  that  Koster  had 
known  of  civilian  killings  at  My  Lai  and  had 
failed  to  investigate. 

DEMOTED.    CKNSTTRED 

Koster  later  was  demoted  to  a  brigadier 
general,  censured  and  his  Distinguished  Serv- 
ice Medal  was  revoked.  One  of  hie  assistant 
divisional  commanders.  Brig.  Gen  George  H. 
Toimg  Jr.,  whose  case  also  had  been  dU- 
mlssed  by  Seaman,  was  censured  and  his 
Distinguished  Service  Medal  was  revoked. 

But  the  scope  of  the  My  Lai  trials  had 
been  narrowed.  Eventually,  only  three  of- 
ficers and  three  enlisted  men  were  tried. 
The  highest-ranking  was  Col.  Henderson, 
commander  of  the  brigade  to  which  Com- 
pany C  belonged. 

2 — "nie  question  of  trying  approximately 
10  suspected  My  Lai  massacre  participants 
who  had  already  left  the  Army  was  flnaUy 
resolved  by  deciding  not  to  do  so. 

The  reasons  given  have  been  conflicting. 
A  Pentagon  spokesman  said  it  had  been 
determined  that  there  was  no  Jurisdiction 
for  trying  the  men. 

MXMO  SXTBKITTKD 

But  MaJ.  Gen.  Kenneth  D.  Hodson.  who 
served  as  Army  Judge  advocate  general  dur- 
ing this  period,  confirmed  in  an  Interview 
Dec.  24  that  Army  legal  experts  had  written 
a  memo  holding  that  a  man  could  be  tried 
by  a  presldentlaUy  appointed  mUltary  com- 
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mission  for  violation  of  the  "laws  of  war" 
even  If  be  had  left  the  service. 

One  Pentagon  q>okesman  wiio  Is  highly 
knowledgeable  about  the  My  Lai  cases  has 
said  be  believes  the  Army  legal  people  sub- 
mitted this  memo  to  the  Justice  Department 
for  a  decision  and  that  it  might  have  gone 
as  high  as  the  White  House  before  being 
resolved. 

F.  Lee  Bailey,  Medina's  attorney,  has  pub- 
licly named  Dep.  Atty.  Gen.  Richard  Kleln- 
dienst  as  the  Justice  Department  official 
who  "rode  herd"  on  the  My  Lai  cases  for 
the  Nixon  Administration. 

But  Hudson  denied  that  any  "finite  deci- 
sion was  ever  made"  on  trying  the  men  who 
bad  left  the  service. 

"We  really  dldnt  have  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion," he  said.  "There  was  no  former  service- 
man anywhere  who  had  the  overwhelming 
evidence  against  blm  that  Calley  did  and 
Callpy  was  In  the  service.  So  we  decided 
'we'll  go  with  our  best  case  In  the  forum 
where  we  have  certain  Jurisdiction  (a  general 
cotirt-martlal)  and  see  what  the  reaction 
U'" 

According  to  Hodson.  who  Is  now  head  of 
the  Army  Judiciary,  the  acquittal  of  Sgt. 
Charles  E.  Hutto  on  My  Lai  assault  charges 
at  Ft.  McPherson  last  Jan.  14,  Insured  that 
there  would  be  no  trials  of  any  men  outside 
the  service. 

KXT    ACqXnTTAL 

He  asserted  that  there  had  been  more 
evidence  against  Hutto  than  any  of  the 
suspects  outside  the  service  and  that  when 
Hutto  was  acquitted  "the  decision  was  made 
for  us." 

This  assertion  by  Hodson  was  surprising, 
however,  to  some  observers  of  the  Hutto 
trial.  They  recall  that  the  only  proof  the 
prosecution  could  offer  that  Hutto  was  guilty 
was  the  statement  he  himself  had  given 
Army  Investigators  before  he  thought  he 
was  going  to  be  charged.  The  televised  con- 
fession of  at  least  one  of  the  men  who  had 
left  the  Army.  Paul  D.  Meadlo.  a  member 
of  Calley's  platoon,  was  far  more  explicit 
than  this  statement. 

3 — Although  the  Army  briefly  considered 
one  mass  trial  for  the  My  Lai  suspects,  it 
was  decided  to  try  them  In  Individual  courts- 
martial.  Aside  from  Staff  Sgt.  David  Mitchell, 
who  was  tried  at  Ft.  Hood,  Teaxs,  and  Calley. 
who  was  tried  at  Ft.  Bennlng.  Ga..  all  of  the 
suspected  participants  in  the  massacre  were 
assigned  to  Ft.  McPherson  and  all  of  those 
suspected  in  the  coverup  were  assigned  to 
Ft.  Meade.  Md. 

The  burden  of  making  the  decisions  as  to 
whether  to  bring  the  suspects  to  trial,  and 
whom  to  appoint  as  Army  prosecutors.  In- 
vestigators and  defenders  was  thus  left  to 
the  commanders  and  staffs  of  the  First 
Army  at  Ft.  Meade  and  the  Tlilrd  Army  at 
Ft.  McPherson — Lt.  Gens.  Seaman  and  Albert 
O.  Connor. 

DROPPED  MOST  CASES 

These  generals  decided  to  dismiss  most  of 
the  cases  without  trial  and  appointed  the 
Jury  panels  from  which  the  Juries  were 
selected  at  four  of  the  six  courts-martial. 
Oen.  Connor  decided  to  reduce  Calley's 
sentence  from  life  In  prison  to  20  years. 

One  result  of  the  Army's  decision  to  leave 
responsibility  for  the  cases  mainly  at  lower 
levels  was  that  in  a  number  of  the  trials 
observers  felt  the  prosecutors  were  out- 
classed by  the  extremely  able  civilian  defense 
attorneys  the  defendants  employed. 

The  only  trial  where  this  was  agreed  gen- 
erally not  to  have  been  the  case  was  Calley's, 
where  Capt.  Aubrey  M.  Daniel  in  emerged 
as  an  extremely  dedicated  and  able  prose- 
cutor. 

The  trials  began  in  Texas  in  late  1970  with 
the  court-martial  of  Sgt.  Mitchell,  accused 
of  assault  with  Intent  to  murder. 

PROSECUTION  CRIPPLED 

The  prosecution's  case  was  crippled  when 
the  military  Judge.  Col.  George  R.  Robinson, 


ruled  tbat  witnesses  who  had  appeared  be- 
fore the  Hebert  congressional  subcommittee 
could  not  be  called  to  testify  against  Mit- 
chell unless  a  transcript  of  their  prior  testi- 
mony was  made  available  to  the  defense. 
Hebert  refused  to  make  one  available  and 
the  key  witnesses  were  never  called. 

The  Robinson  ruling  was  not  followed  by 
the  Judges  in  the  other  trials.  The  testimony 
before  the  Hebert  committee  has  never  been 
made  public. 

The  trial  of  Sgt.  Hutto  followed  at  Ft. 
McPherson  in  January.  Hutto  had  admitted 
shotting  at  Vietnamese  civilians  at  My  Lai 
but  claimed  he  did  so  under  orders. 

A  military  Jury  took  two  hours  to  find  him 
not  guilty  after  the  Judge,  Col.  Kenneth  A. 
Howard,  drew  a  distinction  between  what  he 
said  was  an  "Illegal"  order  and  a  "manifestly 
Illegal"  order  In  bis  Instructions  to  the  Jury. 
He  said  If  the  Jury  were  to  find  that  the  order 
was  "manifestly  illegal"  (illegal  on  the  face 
of  it),  Hutto  would  have  no  excuse  and 
would  have  to  be  convicted. 

However,  if  the  Jury  were  to  find  that  It 
were  merely  Illegal,  then  It  would  have  to 
Implement  a  "reasonable  man"  test  to  deter- 
mine if  Hutto  knew  It  was  illegal,  the  Judge 
said.  He  went  on  to  describe  Hutto  as  a 
"naive  young  man"  and  referred  to  expert 
psychiatric  testimony  presented  by  the  de- 
fense that  Hutto  was  Incapable  of  forming 
the  Intent  to  murder. 

DECISIVE   EFFECT 

The  Hutto  acquittal  Jan.  14.  apparently 
had  a  decisive  effect  not  only  on  the  Army's 
decision,  according  to  Gen.  Hodson,  not  to 
pursue  prosecution  of  men  outside  the  Army, 
but  It  also  apparently  led  directly  to  Gen. 
Connor's  decision  to  dismiss  the  remaining 
charges  against  other  enlisted  men. 

On  Jan.  22,  Connor  announced  that  "In 
the  best  Interests  of  Justice"  he  was  dismiss- 
ing the  remaining  enlisted  cases.  Later 
knowledgeable  sources  said  that  Judge  How- 
ard had  Informed  the  authorities  that  no  one 
would  be  convicted  in  his  court  unless  there 
was  more  evidence  against  him  than  there 
had  been  against  Hutto.  Connor  was  said 
to  have  decided  that  It  would  be  fruitless  to 
prosecute  the  remaining  cases. 

Another  factor,  some  of  those  Involved  In 
the  prosecutions  later  Indicated,  may  have 
been  the  realization  on  the  part  of  the  au- 
thorities of  the  lack  of  sympathy  the  public 
had  for  trying  the  enlisted  men.  "We  always 
felt  the  public  was  against  us  on  this,"  said 
Col.  Wilson  Freeman,  Third  Army  Staff 
Judge  Advocate  and  Oen.  Connor's  legal  ad- 
viser. 

Even  as  the  enlisted  cases  were  dismissed 
the  Calley  trial  was  under  way  at  Ft.  Ben- 
nlng. 

STRONG   EVIDENCE 

As  Oen.  Hodson  said  In  the  Interview,  the 
Army  was  able  to  make  its  strongest  case 
against  Calley.  In  the  trial,  six  men  testi- 
fied that  they  saw  the  lieutenant  kill  un- 
armed, uureslstlng  men.  women  and  chil- 
dren and  Calley  admitting  shoving  unarmed 
people  he  found  at  My  Lai  Into  a  ditch  and 
shooting  at  them  from  a  distance  of  five  feet. 

More  than  90  men  testified  at  the  trial  and 
none  said  they  had  noted  any  resistance  In 
the  village.  Calley,  testifying  in  his  own  be- 
half, was  the  only  witness  who  stated  flatly 
that  orders  had  been  received  from  a  higher 
level  than  he  to  kill  noncombatants.  In  the 
later  trial  of  Medina,  the  Army  prosecution 
did  not  contend  that  Medina  had  given  such 
orders. 

On  March  20,  after  89  hours  and  58  min- 
utes of  deliberations  spaced  over  13  days,  the 
six-man  military  Jury  composed  entirely  of 
professional  officers  and  combat  veterans 
found  Calley  guilty  of  22  of  the  109  pre- 
meditated murders  with  which  he  had  origi- 
nally been  charged.  Two  days  later,  it  sen- 
tenced him  to  life  m  military  prison.  Its  only 
other  option,  given  its  guilty  finding,  had 
been  death. 

The  public  reaction  was  Immense,  startling 


and  deeply  negative.  State  legislatures 
adopted  pro-Calley  resolutions.  Alabama  Gov. 
George  C.  Wallace  demanded  a  pardon  and 
visited  Calley  after  Calley  was  released  from 
the  stockade  on  President  Nixon's  order. 

A  number  of  draft  boards  resigned.  Thou- 
sands of  letters  backing  Calley  were  sent  to 
the  White  House.  "Free  Calley"  bumper 
stickers  appeared  by  the  thousands  and  a 
pro-Calley  ballad  became  a  popular  song. 

One  day  after  Calley  was  sentenced — as  the 
furor  gained  momentum — President  Nixon 
Intervened.  Normally.  Calley  would  have  been 
taken  qul>  Uy  from  the  Ft.  Bennlng  stockade 
to  the  military  prison  at  Ft.  Leavenworth. 
Kans..  for  Imprlsonement  during  his  appeal. 

But  Mr.  Nixon  ordered  that  Calley  be  re- 
leased from  the  stockade  and  held  In  his 
Ft.  Bennlng  apartment  pending  review  of  his 
conviction.  (The  time  Calley  serves  In  the 
apartment  counts  toward  fulfillment  of  sen- 
tence. Now  that  his  sentence  has  been  re- 
duced to  20  years,  he  will  be  rilglble  for 
parole  early  in  1978,  If  his  sentence  Is  not 
further  reduced  or  nullified.) 

DISCREnONART     STEP 

Explaining  the  President's  decision  to  re- 
lease the  lieutenant  from  the  stockade,  Mr. 
Nixon's  press  secretary,  Ronald  Zeigler.  said. 
"This  Is  not  a  legal  step.  It  Is  a  step  taken  at 
the  President's  discretion.  He  Just  personally 
felt  that  Lt,  Calley  should  not  be  put  In  the 
stockade  or  sent  to  Leavenworth  while  re- 
view Is  taking  place." 

Two  days  later,  the  White  House  an- 
nounced Mr.  Nixon  also  had  decided  to  make 
a  final  review  of  the  Calley  case  after  the 
military  appeals  process  was  ended  to  decide 
whether  the  conviction  and  sentence  should 
be  affirmed. 

John  D.  Ehrllchman,  Mr.  Nixon's  domestic 
affairs  aide,  explained,  "the  President  felt. 
In  this  case,  having  captured  the  Interest  of 
the  American  people  as  it  has,  that  It  was 
Important  for  him  to  make  clear  at  this 
stage  that  It  would  Include  more  than  the 
legal  process  the  military  code  of  Justice 
provides." 

Ehrllchman  asserted  that  Mr.  Nixon  was 
"trying  to  be  very  scrupulous  not  to  Inter- 
fere" In  the  case  and  that  his  actions  re- 
flected In  no  way  on  the  "merits"  of  the 
case. 

A  dramatic  response  came  in  a  letter  to 
the  President  dated  that  same  day  (AprU  3) 
from  Aubrey  Daniel,  the  young  Virginian 
who  had  been  the  Army's  prosecutor  against 
Calley. 

QUOTED  PRESIDENT  , 

Daniel  quoted  llii.  Nixon's  news  confer- 
ence statement  of  Dec.  8, 1969 :  "What  appears 
was  certainly  a  massacre  and  under  no  cir- 
cumstances was  It  Justlfled.  One  of  the 
goals  we  are  flghting  for  In  Vietnam  Is  to 
keep  the  people  oi  South  Vietnam  from 
having  Imposed  upon  them  a  government 
which  has  atrocity  against  civilians  as  one 
of  Its  policies.  We  cannot  ever  condone  or 
use  atrocities  against  civilians  to  accomplish 
that  goal." 

The  prosecutor  wrote.  "In  view  of  your 
previous  statements  concerning  this  mat- 
ter, I  have  been  particularly  shocked  and 
dismayed  at  your  decision  to  Intervene  .  .  . 
Your  decision  can  only  have  been  prompted 
by  the  response  of  a  vocal  segment  of  our 
population  who  while  no  doubt  acting  In 
good  faith,  cannot  be  aware  of  the  evidence 
which  resulted  In  Lt.  Calley's  conviction. 
Your  Intervention  has,  in  my  opinion,  dam- 
aged the  military  Judicial  system  and  lessened 
any  respect  It  may  have  gained  as  a  result 
of  the  proceedings." 

Going  on  to  laud  the  Jurors  In  the  Calley 
trial,  who  had  come  under  considerable  pub- 
lic vlllflcatlon.  Daniel  told  the  President, 
"It  would  seem  to  me  to  be  more  appn^rl- 
ate  for  you  as  the  President  to  have  said 
something  In  their  behalf  and  to  remind 
the  nation  of  the  purpose  of  our  legal  system 
and  the  respect   It  should  command. 

"I  would  expect  tbat  the  President  of  the 
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United  States,  a  man  whom  I  believe  should 
and  would  provide  the  moral  leaden  Up  for 
this  nation,  would  stand  fully  behind  the 
law  of  this  land  on  a  moral  Issue  wtilch  is 
so  clear  and  about  which  there  can|  be  no 
compromise. 
"For  this  nation  to  condone  the  kcta  of 
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Lt.  Galley  Is  to  make  us  no  better  tt  an  our 
enemles  and  make  any  pleas  by  this  nation 
for  the  humane  treatment  of  our  own  pris- 
oners meaningless ..." 

A  White  House  spokesman  said  Dec.  29  that 
a  Nlzon  staff  member  bad  repUed  to  Daniel 
in  the  President's  behaU,  but  that  tt  e  reply 
would  not  be  made  public. 

SKACHXS    CLIMAX 

with  the  explosion  of  emotion  o  rer  the 
Calley  conviction,  the  My  Lai  affair  'eached 
a  climax. 

Capt.  Eugene  M.  Kotouc,  an  intelllgc  ace  of- 
ficer who  had  provided  some  of  the  Ir  forma- 
tion on  which  the  My  Lai  combat  kssault 
was  based,  had  been  accused  of  assi  lultlng 
and  maiming  a  prisoner  while  quesi  lonlng 
him. 

Kotouc  admitted  he  had  cut  the  tip  of  one 
of  the  prisoner's  fingers  off  with  a  knife 
while  attempting  to  scare  blm  Into  tdklng, 
but  he  Insisted  it  was  an  accident.  I[e  was 
acquitted. 

In  August,  Medina  went  on  trial  at  1 1.  Mc- 
Pherson  In  a  proceeding  tinged  with  mpor- 
tant  questions  of  command  responsib  llty. 

The  prosecution  had  dropped  its  onten- 
tlon  that  Medina  had  ordered  the  m«  ssacte. 
It  based  Ita  claim  of  his  responslbll  ty  for 
It  on  the  allegation  that  he  had  I  lecome 
aware  of  It  at  an  early  stage  of  the  i4y  Lai 
operation  and  bad  not  acted  promi  itly  to 
stop  it. 

Medina  had  actually  admitted  as  a  uch  In 
the  course  of  a  lie  detector  examlnallon  he 
had  taken  In  November,  1970.  but  tl  is  was 
Inadmissible  as  evidence.  The  young  Army 
prosecutors,  Eckhardt  and  Wurtzel,  wh  j  often 
seemed  uncertain  and  unskillful  as  coi  ipared 
to  the  flamboyant  Medina  defense  at  orney, 
F.  L«e  Bailey,  marshaled  few  witness  is  who 
could  testify  clearly  as  to  Medina's  kware- 
ness. 

MUltary  Judge  Howard,  who  also  pi  ealded 
In  the  Hutto  case,  made  several  rull  igs  on 
admissibility  of  evidence  that  also  res  trlcted 
the  government's  case.  The  defense  i  lut  on 
a  number  of  articulate,  neatly  attired  mem- 
bers of  Medina's  company  who  im|  tugned 
the  testimony  of  prosecution  witness*  s. 

CHAXACTXS  WrrNKSBXS 

Howard  finally  ruled  the  Jury  couia  find 
Medina  guilty  only  of  Involuntary  man- 
slaughter on  the  responsibility  charg<  . 

The  five-man  mUltary  Jury  delibers  ted  87 
minutes  before  finding  Medina  not  guUty 
on  that  charge  as  well  as  two  other  c  larges 
the  Judge  had  left  standing. 

During  the  Medina  trial,  the  d  ifense 
brought  a  number  of  ranking  officer »  into 
the  court  as  character  witnesses,  lnc:udlng 
the  deputy  post  commander  at  Ft.  M<  Pher- 
son.  AU  gave  Medina  highly  favorab  e  en- 
dorsementa.  The  night  before  the  v  rrdlct, 
Mw^  Howard  told  reporters  that  he  th  jught 
Medina  has  the  American  people  en  his 
M^i^f"?  he  revealed  that  he  had  a  M  to 
Medina,  m  the  course  of  a  personal  con- 
versation in  chambers,  that  he  ought  t>  stay 
in  the  Army  after  his  trial  because,  "•:  ou-re 
ine  kind  of  guy  we  want." 

Soon  after  acquittal,  however,  K  edlna 
left  the  Army  for  a  Job  with  a  hell  »pter 
company. 

MXDtNA    AOICITS   UX8 

I-ater.  dtirlng  the  Henderson  trial,  li  i  cm- 
clal  testimony  that  tended  to  clear  the 
colonel  on  the  coverup  charges,  Medln  i  said 
that  he  had  lied  to  Henderson  about  the 
Mtent  of  clvUlan  kUUngs  at  My  Lai,  t  BUlng 
film  that  20  to  28  bad  been  kUled  wh  m  he 
had  been  Informed  it  was  lOfl.  He  ala>  ad- 
mitted he  had  mlaled  authortUea  durlr  g  the 
later  My  Lai  InveatlgaUons. 


Although  there  were  many  inoonalcten* 
cles  In  testimony  In  the  Bendmon  trial, 
which  took  ea  dayi  and  tied  the  Galley  trial 
for  the  l<mgaat  court-martial  ever  held  In 
the  Army,  the  doubta  led  to  acquittal  of 
Henderson  on  aU  ohargea  after  leas  than 
four  hours  of  Jury  deUberatlon.  He,  too, 
prompuy  announced  that  he  would  leave 
the  Army. 

So  the  trials  ended. 

Last  week,  the  Army  said  It  was  still  con- 
sidering administrative  action  against  nine 
»nen — four  enlisted  men  and  five  officers — 
who  had  been  cleared  of  criminal  charges 
In  the  My  Lai  affair  and  remained  In  the 
Army. 

This  action  could  Include  discharges  for 
the  enlisted  men  and  censure  or  reprimands 
for  the  officers. 

In  Interviews,  the  reactions  of  those  In- 
v<^ved  in  handling  the  long  series  of  Investi- 
gations and  trials  varied,  although  the  pre- 
dominant note  seemed  one  of  disappoint- 
ment and  chagrin  that  the  time  and  esti- 
mated tlO  mUlion  spent  had  borne  such 
little  fruit  In  terms  of  ever  publicly  clearing 
up  questions  about  what  had  happened  at 
My  Lai. 

Even  defense  attorneys  expressed  unhappl- 
ness  at  the  outcome  as  a  whole. 

P.  Lee  Bailey,  who  plans  to  write  a  book 
about  the  My  Lai  cases,  remarked,  "I  think 
the  most  you  can  say  about  My  Lai  is  that 
It  represents  an  evolution  of  popular  atti- 
tudes about  war.  In  the  old  days  of  bald, 
all-out  partlotlsm,  no  one  would  have  dared 
try  these  men.  I  think  it's  good  they  were 
tried.  But  I  think  a  lot  of  them  were  de- 
liberately let  off  the  hook." 

Charles  L.  Weltner.  a  former  Georgia  con- 
gressman who  represented  one  of  the  enlisted 
men  whose  case  was  dismissed.  Sgt.  Esequlel 
Torres,  said  bitterly: 

"WX  MASaaCKX,  TOO" 

"There  was  only  one  thing  Important  to 
come  out  of  the  My  Lai  case — that  Is  the 
realization  that  Americans  can  massacre 
people  Just  like  gooks  and  there's  really  no 
difference  between  us  and  them.  The  My 
Lai  trials  were  an  effort  to  perpetuate  the 
Illusion  that  there  was.  but  I  don't  think 
people  believe  that  any  more  and  1  think 
that's  important,  that  we  realize  we're  Just 
like  Bengalis.  Pakistanis.  North  Vietnamese 
and  everyone  else — we  massacre  like  every- 
body." 

Qen.  Hodson,  the  former  Army  Judge  advo- 
cate general,  took  a  sharply  different  view. 
He  said  the  Army  had  made  a  diligent  at- 
tempt to  prosecute  the  cases.  But,  he  said,  so 
much  time  had  passed  that  memories  had 
faded  and  the  prosecution  had  to  necessarily 
rely  on  the  testimony  of  soldiers  and  former 
soldiers  who  wanted  to  protect  themselves 
from  possible  findings  of  guilt. 

Ronald  Ridenhour  said  he  remained  con- 
vinced that  the  Army  did  not  handle  the  My 
Lai  cases  satlsfactorUy,  but  on  refiectlon.  he 
added: 

"I  think  that  what  everyone  forgeta  Is  that 
what  was  most  In  my  mind  -  hen  I  wrote 
those  letters  was  to  get  the  poUcy.  the  mili- 
tary policy,  changed  In  Vietnam  and  save 
some  Vietnamese  lives. 

TOLD   or   CHANGKS 

"Well,  they  (the  Army)  did  Institute  new 
fire  policy  rules,"  he  asserted.  "They  set 
down  criteria  for  troops  rpenlng  fire,  the 
same  for  artlUery  and  helicopter  gunshlps 
We  never  had  these  before  ...  at  least  that 
Is  what  I  was  told  b  a  lot  of  troops  when 
I  was  there."  (As  a  free-lance  Journalist  last 
year.) 

But  official  Army  spokesmen,  questioned  in 
both  the  Pentagon  and  Saigon  about  what 
Ridenhour  said,  denied  that  there  had  been 
any  substantive  change  In  the  Army's  rules 
of  engagement  ra  a  result  of  My  Lai. 

The  spokesmen  Indicated  some  troops  may 
have  been  confused  by  tightening  up  of  en- 
forcement and  a  few  changes  In  the  rulea 


that  were  ordered  In  1968  after  the  Ttt 
offensive  but  before  My  Lai  became  known  to 
high  ofllclala. 

Dbclabation  or  Scbolaks  akd  PxomsioNALa 
CONcnurxD  Aboxtt  U.S.  Wax  Cincxs  a 
Indochina 

During  the  past  year,  three  major  actlvttlM 
of  national  scope  have  persistently  called 
public  attention  to  charges  that  UJ3.  mill, 
tary  operations  In  Indochina  have  involved 
grave  and  extensive  war  crimes.  The  moat 
sensational  of  these  acUvltiea  has  been  the 
court-martial  of  Lt.  Calley.  In  the  course  at 
this  trial,  the  defense  has  developed  testi- 
mony which  Implicates  higher  oOloera  and 
which  lends  some  credence  to  the  charge  by 
numerous  critics  of  the  war  that  seaMh-and- 
destroy  operaUone,  a  fundamental  Vj8.  tactic, 
have  characteristically  involved  nonselective 
killing  of  dvlliane.  At  the  same  time,  at  least 
a  dozen  new  books  have  appeared,  many  by 
distinguished  legal  scholars,  sclentlsta,  and 
social  scientists,  a  central  theme  oT  which  is 
that  the  My  Lai  massacre  was  not  an  Isolated 
event.  These  books  have  also  maintained  that 
massacres  of  this  kind  are  actually  the  out- 
growth of  an  official  mUltary  policy  which 
sanctions  and  requires  excessive  destructive- 
ii*" — In  the  form  of  saturation  bombing  of 
pseudo-military  targets,  indiscriminate  artU- 
lery  strikes,  chemical  destruction  of  crops, 
and  the  use  of  unlawful  and  inhumane  weap-' 
ons  like  napalm  and  fragmentation  bombs. 
Finally,  the  Citizens'  Commission  of  Inquiry 
and  the  Vietnam  Veterans  Against  the  War 
have  held  hearings  in  over  a  dozen  American 
cities  during  the  past  year,  and  over  a  him- 
dred  Vietnam  combat  veterans  have  given 
eye-wltneas  acoounta  about  VS.  war  crimes 
commltteed  In  South  Vietnam. 

ATBOcrrixs  bt  thx  nlt  and  noxth 

VIXTMAMESE 

Before  we  can  consider  the  merits  Of  these 
allegations,  however,  we  must  deal  with  a 
question  which  frequently  and  naturally 
arises:  why  do  these  veterans  and  these 
numerous  books  on  U.S.  war  crimes  say  little 
or  nothing  about  the  atrociUee  of  the  NLF 
and  the  North  Vietnamese?  A  full  answer  to 
this  question  would  have  to  l>e  many-sided. 
First,  the  combat  veterans  have  had  little  or 
no  eye-witness  experience  of  atrocities  by 
their  adversaries  and  hence  cannot  testify 
extensively  about  them.  Ukewlse.  researchers 
have  found  that,  even  if  we  take  VS.  reporu 
of  NLF  and  North  Vietnamese  atrocities  at 
their  face  value,  their  violations  are,  com- 
pared to  ours,  not  extensive  enough  to  war- 
rant unusual  scruUny.  Rather,  they  approach 
the  level  of  random  Individual  atrocities 
which  are  unfortunately  inevitable  In  war- 
fare. Nevertheless,  one  book.  Edward  S.  Her- 
man's Atrocities  in  Vietnam,  has  Indeed  ex- 
plored the  avaUable  data  on  these  violations 
and  has  attempted  to  compare  their  magni- 
tude with  those  of  U.S.  and  ARVN  forces. 

Another  reason  for  the  relative  silence  on 
the  war  crimes  of  the  NLF  and  NVA  is  thst 
the   Nuremberg    proceedings   clearly   estab- 
lished that  the  allegation  of  violations  by 
the  other  side  Is  not  a  legal  defense  against 
a   charge  of  war  crimes.   Moreover,   as  the 
Clergy  and  Laymen  Concerned  About  Viet- 
nam suggested  in  their  book  In  the  Name  of 
America  ( 1968) ,  crimes  of  war  are  a  moral  as 
weU  as  a  legal  problem,  and  our  own  large- 
scale  violations  remain  our  own  moral  prob- 
lem, whereas  those  of  the  NLF  and  NVA  are 
their  own.  It  is  an  easy  and  dangerous  eva- 
sion, the  Clergy  and  Laymen  pointed  out  to 
coimter  accusations  by  saying  that  the  other 
side  Is  Just  as  bad  or  worse.  FlnaUy,  the 
question  of  scale  and  technology  seems  de- 
cisive on  this  question:  U.S.  forces  have  used 
over  460  times  more  firepower  than  their  ad- 
versary, and  we  have  at  our  disposal  bomb- 
ers, artillery,  napalm,  defollante,  and  antl- 
psnonnel  weapons.  The  NLF  and  NVA  lack 
all  at  these  except  a  small  amount  of  artil- 
lery. But  it  Is  precisely  the  bombs,  ru^ialm. 
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and  the  net  that  an  the  main  instrumenta 
of  war  erlmfla.  For,  onoe  w  study  tbla  subject 
doaely,  m  learn  that  faoe-to-faoa  atrodtlea 
by  indlTldual  acddlen  (e,g.,  the  wanton  mur- 
d«  of  women  and  children  by  rifle-fin)  an 
far  less  destructive  of  innocent  human 
life  than  the  indiscriminate  use  of  heavy 
weaponry,  of  which  we  have  almost  exclusive 
possession.  Hence,  eye- witnesses  and  n- 
searchen  have  given  the  greatest  attention 
to  the  principal  offender. 

IXCZSSIVX  DKVASTATION  BT  THX   UNITBU  8TATKS 

A  look  at  the  data  on  VS.  eq>endltun  of 
firepower  and  other  weapons  should  make 
dear  the  colossal  exoesslveness  of  our  mili- 
tary ofMratlons.  Moreover.  It  should  beccHne 
equally  clear  that  the  luitiin  of  the  war 
we  an  fighting  makes  it  almost  inevitable 
that  we  must  use  our  advanced  weaponry 
primarily  against  civilian  p<^ulations. 

1.  We  have,  according  to  the  Pentagon, 
used  over  10.000,000  tons  of  ordnance 
(bombs,  mortar,  bullets)  in  Indochina,  over 
460  times  mon  than  the  NLF  and  NVA  have 
used. 

2.  Arthur  Oalston.  Yale  biologist,  nports 
that  we  have  sprayed  about  6  million  acres, 
or  12  per  cent  of  the  land  In  South  Vietnam, 
with  100  million  pounds  of  herbicide  chemi- 
cals. Our  crop -destruction  program  suppos- 
edly aimed  at  the  NLF,  actually  caiises  star- 
vation primarily  among  women  and  chil- 
dren. Moreover,  a  recent  statement  by  Army 
sources  (Dec.  31,  1970)  nveals  that  the  Army 
knew  as  early  as  1967  that  the  crop-destruc- 
tion was  causing  deaths  by  starvation  pri- 
marily among  civilians,  but  decided  to  con- 
tinue the  program  anyway. 

3.  By  1969,  U.S.  B-62a  had  left  3.6  mUlion 
bomb-craters  on  the  terrain  of  South  Viet- 
nam. Little  imagination  is  required  to  Judge 
how  many  people  and  homes  must  have  ex- 
isted where  those  30-foot,  malaria-breeding 
craters  now  deface  the  countryside. 

4.  The  amount  of  tear  gas  (CS)  used  also 
vastly  exceeds  what  we  would  expect  for 
normal  military  operations:  14  million 
pounds.  Contrary  to  Defense  Dept.  claims, 
CS  is  not  regularly  used  to  save  enemy  lives, 
for  combatanto  are  often  shot  while  incapac- 
itated and  non-combatants  are  often  flushed 
out  of  hiding  by  CS  and  then  become  vulner- 
able to  rlfle-fln,  artUlery  strikes,  and  bomb- 
ings. 

5.  According  to  NAR&UC'S  study.  Weapons 
for  Counter-Insurgency,  and  Thomas  Rld- 
dell's  Efficiency  in  Death,  105  VS.  companies 
manufacture  a  variety  of  anti-personnel 
wec^xtns  for  use  In  Indochina.  These  weapons 
have  no  application  except  against  human 
beings;  they  are  used  In  situations  which 
make  it  Impossible  to  distinguish  between 
combatants  and  civilians;  they  produce  Irreg- 
ular, hard-to-cure  wounds;  some  of  them  can 
saturate  an  area  the  size  of  a  football  field 
with  a  lethal  spray  of  bulleta;  one  of  them, 
napalm.  Is  too  notorious  to  requln  descrip- 
tion, but  the  leas-known  phosphorus  Is  even 
worse.  All  together,  the  data  on  the  manu- 
factun  and  use  of  anti-personnel  weapons 
reflect  an  unrestrained  and  repellent  use  of 
technology  against  defenseleas  human  be- 
ings, in  a  manner  that  flagrantly  transgresses 
any  residual  concept  of  fairness  In  warfan. 

THE  CONSXqtrXNCZS  IN   HUMAN  TXXMS 

The  resulta  of  this  saturation  of  Indochina 
for  over  six  years  with  weapons  of  destruc- 
tion an  quite  predictable.  An  advanced  in- 
dustrial nation  cannot  rain  Instruments  of 
death  in  profuse  amounts  upon  the  peoples 
and  countryside  of  undefended  agrarian  na- 
tions without  expecting  dire  results  in  hu- 
man and  ecological  devastation.  Thus,  the 
U.S.  Senate  Sub-Committee  on  Refugee  and 
Civilian  Casualty  Problems  estimates  that  1 
million  South  Vietnamese  have  been 
wounded,  of  whom  300,000  have  died,  pri- 
marily as  a  result  of  U.S.  firepower.  But  Ed- 
ward 8.  Herman  in  Atrocitiea  in  Vietnam 
calculates  that  the  figun  for  the  wounded  Is 


mon  like  2  mUlion,  with  the  deat^-toU 
at  an  additional  1  mUlion,  and  Telfod  Tay- 
lor's estimate  is  closer  to  Herman's.  The  Sen- 
ate Sub-Committee  and  other  sources  assert 
that  6  million  South  Vietnamese  people  have 
been  dlq>laoed  at  some  time  from  their  orig- 
inal homes  since  1964 — again,  primarily  by 
U.S.  bombings  and  artUlery  strikes.  Moreover, 
ClvUlan  amputees  in  South  Vietnam  num- 
ber 106.000.  mUltary  amputees  number  61,- 
000,  orphans  268,000.  and  war. widows  131,- 
000— a  toUH  of  646,000  war  victims  apart 
from  nftigees.  In  addition,  the  cities  now 
teem  with  a  huge  under-class  of  dislocated 
people  who  have  become  thieves,  shoeshlnes, 
prostitutes  (400.000),  and  boy  pimps  and 
drug-pushers. 

The  situation  in  Laos,  when  the  bombing 
has  been  less  publicized  but  even  mon  in- 
tense. Is  proportionately  grave.  Out  of  a  pop- 
ulation of  3  mUllon,  at  least  200.000  have 
died  as  a  result  of  the  bombings  and  700.000- 
800,000  have  become  refugees.  Ilius,  over  a 
third  of  a  nation  has  suffered  deaUi  or  the 
ordeal  of  disruption  since  1964.  whUe  an  un- 
determined number  an  among  the  wounded. 
Similarly,  In  Cambodia  1.000.000  Cambodians 
an  already  nfugees  as  a  result  of  our  "air 
support,"  whUe  400,000  ethnic  Vietnamese 
have  either  fied  or  been  displaced. 

V.8.  VIOLATIONS  OF  INTKXNATIONAI.  LAW 

The  mUltary  practices  Just  described,  which 
lead  to  unnecessary  and  excessive  loss  of  lives 
and  to  dislocation,  maiming,  and  social  up- 
heaval, an  at  the  same  time  all  violations  of 
International    oonventioiis    to    which    the 
United  States  has  solemnly  subscribed.  For 
example,  Hague  IV,  Article  25  states:   "The 
attack  or  bombardment,  by  whatever  means, 
of   towns,   vUlages,   dweUlngs,   or   buUdings 
which  are  undefended  Is  prohibited"  (stress 
added).  Slmilariy,  the  very  oonoept  of  the 
free-fire  zone,  which  treats  non-oombatanta 
as  combatants,  clearly  vitiates  the  Geneva 
Convention  of  1949,  Article  3.1,  which  states: 
"Persons  taking  no  active  part  In  the  hoe- 
tUitiss   .   .   .   shall   In  all  circumstances  be 
treated  humanely  .  .  ."  Again,  the  wanton 
destruction  of  homes  by  bombings,  artUlery. 
and  Zlppo  squads  (who  bum  homes  down) 
contravenes  Hague  IV.  23g.  IV.  46.  and  Ge- 
neva 63.  Massive  nprlsals  against  whole  vU- 
lagee  for  sniper  fin  an  In  violation  of  Ge- 
neva 33.  AddlUonally,  the  forcible  transfer 
of  refugees  Into  barbed-win  camps  Is  mani- 
festly iinlawful.  according  to  Geneva  49;  and 
the  growing  moral  erosion  and  contempt  for 
international  law  on  the  part  of  the  VS. 
government  is  quite  evident  in  the  recent 
dlsoloeun    {N.T.  Times,  January   11,   1971) 
that  we  an  planning  a  massive  relocation 
of  South  Vietnamese — estimates  run  from 
200.000  to  2  or  3  mUllon — because  they  an 
oonaidered  hard-core  NliF  sympathlzen.  "nus 
operation    also    would    constitute    a   crime 
against  humanity  under  Nuremberg  Prin- 
ciple VIx,  which  forbids  the  deportation  of 
civilian  populations.  Other  U.S.  ^^^^(kis 
of  International  conventions  include:  (1)  the 
use  of  "^r^'*"  and  anti-pMsonnM  bombs,  in 
violation  of  Hague  IV.23-e,  which  bans  weap- 
ons "calculated  to  cause  unnecessary  aufler- 
ing";  our  oom{dlclty  In  (and  sotnetijnes  par- 
tlotpation  in)   the  tortun  and  execution  of 
prlsonere,  a  violation  of  Geneva  12  on  pris- 
onera  of  war;   and  our  misuse  of  tear  gas 
and  use  of  defdlanta,  contrary  to  the  Geneva 
Protocol  of  1926  (which  we  have  not  yet  ra- 
tified) .  However,  the  UJf.  General  Assembly 
recently  voted  80-3  to  outlaw  both  defollante 
and  tear  gas  in  warfan. 
Mn,rrAaT  and  lbgal  aanoNAUZATiONs  roa  Tr.8. 

WAX  CBtl 


Undoubtedly,  the  defenden  of  our  war 
policies  can  bring  forward  numerous  military 
and  legal  rationalizaiUoiu  for  theae  deatruc- 
tive  military  practtoes.  MiUtary  neoeasity  wUl 
predictably  stand  out  among  these.  However, 
aa  General  lUford  Taylor  has  written,  "the 
military  end  sought  should  be  sufliclent  to 


warrant  the  suffering  and  destruction  In- 
lUcted."  The  famous  slogan  "war  is  hdl"  la 
also  Inadequate  and  misleading,  for,  as  Fr. 
Robert  Drlnan  writes,  it  is  a  deceptive  bro- 
mide "that  all  war  produces  excruciatingly 
difficult  circumstances"  and  that  "conse- 
quently It  Is  Impossible  to  mitigate  the  in- 
humane aspects  of  modern  warfan."  The 
slogan  Is  thus  quite  disingenuous  and  np- 
nsents  an  attempt,  with  a  shrug  of  the 
shoulders,  to  obtain  a  carte  1>lanche  for  un- 
restrained destructlveness,  and  a  license  to 
maximize,  rather  than  minimize,  human  suf- 
fering in  warfare. 

No  doubt  the  heavy  bombing  by  both  sides 
during  World  War  II  produced  an  unspoken 
change  of  phUosophy  about  bombing  among 
clvUized  nations,  and  some  apologists  for  the 
mUitary  cite  this  kind  of  bombing  as  a  de- 
fense of  ours.  But  we  must  recogiUze  the  sub- 
stantial difference  between  the  bombard- 
ment of  an  advanced  soclsty  defended  by 
anti-aircraft  guns,  bomb  shelters,  and  ad- 
vanced warning  through  radar — and  the 
bombardment  of  vUIages  consisting  of  huts, 
with  no  comparable  protection  or  retalia- 
tory force.  The  first  Is  a  regnttaMe  clash  be- 
tween two  strong  and  nasoruibly  equal  pow- 
ers; the  second  Is  the  unleashing  of  over- 
whelming force  against  a  weak  nation  and 
against  defenseless  peasants.  SlmUarly.  the 
Allies  utterly  devastated  Dresden  and  Frank- 
furt during  World  War  II,  and  the  United 
States  annlhUated  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki: 
some  defenden  of  U.S.  actions  In  Indochina 
cite  these  examples  almost  as  If  they  an 
legal  precedenta  Justifying  our  present  be- 
havior. But  the  obliteration  of  an  entln  city, 
with  deaths  in  the  neighborhood  of  100.000, 
has  no  Justification  from  mUitary  necessity 
or  from  any  immediate  mUitary  end;  and 
thus  those  acta  of  World  War  11  wen  out- 
right terrorlsl^lc  raids  designed  to  frighten 
the  surviving  enemy  into  submission.  Hence, 
although  these  raids  wen  not  recdistlcaUy 
Justifiable  at  Nunmberg,  they  wen  them- 
selves. impartlaUy  viewed,  war  crimes  and 
can  hardly  be  used  to  Justify  present  tactics. 
Again,  the  fallun  of  the  guMTllla  forces  In 
Indochina  to  abide  by  International  laws  on 
the  questions  of  (1)  prisoners  of  war,  (2)  al- 
lowing the  Red  Cross  access  to  them,  (3) 
using  uniforms  to  Identify  combatanta,  seema 
to  some  to  offer  some  mitigation  for  our  own 
war  crimes.  But  Ntuemberg  is  quite  dear  on 
this  point:  the  other  side's  vl<datlons  an  no 
defense. 

Some  have  also  argued  that  the  laws  of  war 
are  pious  platitudes,  not  guides  for  behavior, 
but  this  view  is  dearly  unacceptable.  The 
laws  of  war  an  serious,  Uiough  Inadequate, 
attempta  to  reduce  to  a  mlnlmiun  the 
amount  of  pain  and  suffering  attendant  upon 
armed  oonfUct.  They  are  mon  than  vague 
notions  of  restraint  and  rectitude  fioatlng 
in  the  distant  sky  of  ius  gentia;  they  have 
been  reduced,  by  American  authorities,  to 
q>eclfic  nUes  of  conduct  binding  upon  all 
memben  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States.  They  have  been  enforced  by  American 
tribunals  against  American  and  enemy  aoH- 
dlera,  and  against  non-Americans  by  Inter- 
national trlbunails  In  which  American  Judges 
participated.  Our  government  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  demand  compliance  with  the  interna- 
tional laws  of  war  on  the  part  of  hostUe  gov- 
ernments, as  in  ita  insistence  that  North 
Vietnam  honor  the  Geneva  Convention  on 
Prlsonen  of  War  In  ita  treatment  of  cap- 
tured American  pUota. 

SlmUarly,  some  obeerven  maintain  that 
the  laws  of  war  an  strictly  for  the  victor  to 
enforce  against  the  vanquished.  The  facta, 
however,  contradict  this  argument.  Oermans 
an  stUl  being  tried  today  by  German  courta 
for  war  crimes  committed  during  Worid  War 
n,  even  though  the  Allies  have  long  ago  lost 
their  power  to  compd  such  prosecutions. 
What  Is  mon,  Americans  have  been  charged 
with  and  convicted  of  war  crimes  comndtted 
in  Vietnam.  Indeed,  one  of  the  arguments 
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frequently  made  by  defenders  of  U.S.  p< 
In  Indochina  Is  tbat  we  do.  In  fact,  t  -y 
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policy 
In  Indochina  Is  tbat  we  do.  In  fact,  t  -y  our 
men  for  atrocities  which  they  may  bav(  com* 
mltted  In  that  part  of  the  world,  wiereas 
one  never  hears  of  similar  trials  belni ;  con- 
ducted by  the  North  Vietnamese  or  th  '.  NLF. 
Another  argument  frequently  used    s  that 
the  laws  of  war  are  outdated  and  not  appli- 
cable to  guerrilla  war  or  to  technologic  l1  war. 
To  some  extent,  this  position  Is  corre  t,  but 
not  sufficiently  to  make  the  laws  of  v  ar  In- 
operative In  a  present-day  context.  F  ar  the 
argument  In  essence  would  mean  that   since 
some  Vietnamese  women  and  chlldrei  i  have 
been  known  to  throw  grenades  at  Ame  'leans, 
all  Vietnamese  women  and  children  oay  be 
treated,  and  killed,  as  guerrilla  soldleis.  But 
this  position,  stated  In  these  harsh  tei  ms.  Is 
manifestly        unacceptable.        Furthe:  more, 
guerrilla  warfare  Is  not  that  recent  an  addi- 
tion to  military  tactics.  It  can  hardly   >e  ar- 
gued, for  Instance,  that  the  framers  c  I  The 
Qeneva  Convention  Relative  to  the  P  <otec- 
tlon  of  Civilian  Persons  in  Time  of  Wai  were 
unaware  of  the  fighting  role  played  by  civil- 
ians   In    modern    war.    That   Conventlj>n    is 
dated  August  12,  1949,  well  after  World  War 
II  had  made  "Maquis"  and  "undergrc  und" 
household  words.  More  Important,  the  i  xgu- 
ment   that,  because  some  civilians  ale    the 
NLF  or  directly  perform  military  task;  .  all 
civilians  are  fair  game,  is  no  more  valid    han 
the  claim   that  we  should  permit  polU  e  to 
level  buildings  In  which  known  fugitives  take 
refuge,  or  to  fire  Indiscriminately  at  e:  :ap- 
Ing  offenders — in  complete  disregard  ol   the 
Innocent  residents  in  the  buildings  and  of 
Innocent  bystanders. 

Again,  some  Individuals  of  great  et  ileal 
concern  complicate  the  problem  by  n:  ain- 
tainlng  that,  since  war  itself  is  a  crime,  it  Is 
useless  and  self -contradictory  to  speaJ:  of 
"laws  of  war."  Undoubtedly,  we  shoulc  al- 
ways affirm  a  priori  that  men  ought  to  i  loik. 
in  every  way  to  eliminate  war  Itself  entl  -ely. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  should  guard  agf  Inst 
the  cynical  misuse  of  this  argument  to  Jus- 
tify limitless  barbarism  in  warfare  siuply 
because  warfare  Is  essentially  barbarou  s  in 
the  first  place  (the  "war  is  hell"  argument). 
Instead,  we  must  work  against  warfan  It- 
self a  priori,  and  then — once  a  given  war  has 
become  an  Irreversible  reality — we  must  \  'ork 
both  to  minimize  its  inherent  destructive  less 
and  to  end  It  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Thus,  even  though  armed  conflict  Is  n  a 
higher  sense  a  crime  against  humanlt:  ,  It 
does  not  follow  that  soldiers  cannot  com  mlt 
specific  crimes  more  intolerable  and  heir  ous 
than  the  waging  of  war  Itself,  or  that  we 
should  make  no  attempt  to  deter  the  f  ui  ure 
commission  of  these  crimes  by  punishing  the 
crimes  which  have  occurred.  The  fact  tdat 
breaking  and  entering  Is  already  outla*  ired 
does  not  mean  that  a  man  should  go  8<  ot- 
free  for  committing  a  miu-der  while  enga  fed 
in  a  burglary.  Or.  to  widen  our  analogy,  the 
inability  of  societies  to  ellmmate  the  laiger 
problem,  poverty,  does  not  mean  that  we 
should  refuse  to  deal  with  the  more  liml  ted 
but  more  urgent  problem,  starving  peojle. 
In  the  same  way.  simply  because  men  have 
failed  to  eliminate  the  pernicious  rltua  of 
warfare — with  its  attendant  cruelties.  I  ar- 
barlsm.  and  sorrows — it  does  not  follow  1  hat 
men  should  give  up  all  efforts  to  set  Units 
to  those  cruelties.  Idealism  becomes  a  slf- 
defeatlng  when  it  reject*  all  attempts  to 
reduce  destructive  behavior,  on  the  grouads 
that  any  effort  is  unsatisfactory  unless  we 
eliminate  destructive  behavior  altogethe  •. 

The  only  remotely  mitigating  factor  for 
U.S.  war  crimes  In  Indochina,  then.  Is  the 
Inextrlcablllty  of  genuine  NLF  combats  nU 
from  quasl-combatants  and  from  non-c(  m- 
batanta  who  are  essentially  civilians.  '  Tie 
near  ImposalbUlty  of  Identifying  bona  Ide 
NLF  troops,  when  they  are  In  constant  hid- 
ing and  frequently  live  with  their  faml  les 
(who  naturally  collaborate  with  them)  pc  ses 


a  difficult  dilemma  for  an  advanced  military 
power.  Such  a  power,  if  It  scrupulously  ob- 
serves international  law,  automatically  gives 
the  guerrilla  army  an  advantage  by  fighting 
the  war  his  way,  and  thus  may  have  to  admit, 
if  the  guerrilla  army  Is  large  and  determined 
(and  thus  has  the  support  of  the  people), 
that  the  war  is  unwinnable — in  fact,  that  the 
guerrilla  army  represenu  the  people  and  has 
won.  The  other  alternative,  however,  is  mor- 
ally   abhorrent,    legally    impermissible,    and 
may  prove  finally  to  be  unworkable  from  a 
political  standpoint.  That  alternative  is  to 
give  up  all  attempts  to  distinguish  among 
full-fledged     combatant,     quasi-combatant, 
and  non-combatant.  Thus.  Instead  of  sep- 
arating out  the  genuine  guerrilla  from  his 
family  and  either  killing  or  arresting  him, 
the  strategy  becomes  to  destroy  people  en 
masse  and  nonselectlvely  from  the  air  and 
on  the  ground,  in  the  certainty  or  hope  tbat 
some  of  those  people  will  be  NLF.  Regret- 
tably, the  United  States,  sometime  during 
1964-6,  decided  to  follow  the  second  alterna- 
tive on  a  large  scale,  and  this  decUion  Is  the 
essential  source  of  U.S.  war  crimes.  Hence, 
although  this  examination  of  the  origin  of 
our  military  tactics  In  Indochina  may  make 
them   slightly   more    understandable,    those 
tactics  remain  absolutely  unlawful  and  im- 
permissible— and   this   military   rationaliza- 
tion for  our  conduct   in   Indochina  has  no 
more  force  tban  any  other. 


VIETNAMIZA'nON   AS   A    DECEPTION.    WAK  CBIME8 
AS    AN    INSTmjTION 

These  considerations  all  bear  directly,  not 
only  on  our  past  conduct,  but  on  our  present 
course  of  Vletnamlzation,  and  even  on  the 
prospects  for  our  conduct  in  future  wars. 
For  Vletnamlzation,  in  spite  of  the  peaceful 
aura  with  which  our  Government  has  sur- 
rounded it.  really  has  no  effect  at  all  on  the 
amount  of  destruction  and  suffering  we  are 
wreaking  on  the  Indochlnese  people.  The  In- 
tensity of  bombing  In  Laos  has  actually  in- 
creased since  the  program  began;  some  of 
the  devastation  has  shifted  from  South  Viet- 
nam to  Cambodia:  in  sort,  we  have  spread 
our  pattern  of  destruction  among  three  coun- 
tries instead  of  one,  with  North  Vietnam  and 
Thailand  always  remaining  as  potential 
areas  for  the  exercise  of  our  weaponry.  Fur- 
thermore, the  withdrawal  of  more  and  more 
American  troops  from  South  Vietnam  means 
increased  reliance  on  mechanized  opera- 
tions— bombings,  artillery,  etc. — and  thus 
continued   perpetration   of   war   crimes. 

Above  all,  military  and  political  observers 
have  long  recognized  the  Vietnam  war  as  a 
model    for    counterlnsurgency    wars    in    the 
foreseeable  future.  Thus,  precisely  the  same 
military  practices  would  be  put  to  use  any- 
where  in   Asia,   South    America,   or   Africa, 
should  an  Insurgency  break  out  which  local 
authorities  cannot  contain.  The  United  States 
now  can  fight  a  conventional  war  only  un- 
der  special    conditions,   because   a    conven- 
tional war  might  quickly  escalate  to  a  ther- 
monuclear war;   thermonuclear  war  itself  is 
theoretically  possible,  but  It  obviously  can- 
not serve  as  a  model  for  numerous  future 
wars.  Hence,  the  only  kind  of  war  reliably 
avaUable  to  the  United  States  Is  the  counter- 
insurgency  war— which,  given  U.S.  techno- 
logical   capability,   must   involve   the   com- 
mission  of  large-scale  war  crimes   by  U.S. 
forces.  If  they  are  to  prosecute  the  war  suc- 
cessfully. The  appalling  result  of  this  line 
of  reasoning  Is  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  must  be  prepared,  for  the  foreseeable 
future,  to  allow  their  military  and  civilian 
leaders  to  engage  primarily  In  wars  which 
will  in  essence  consist  of  war  crimes  against 
agrarian    and    underdeveloped    peoples.    In 
other  words,  war  crimes  will  become,  not  Just 
a  regrettable  feature  of  a  unique  war  which 
eventually   will   be  over,  but  a  permanent 
feature  of  our  war-making  policy  and  a  per- 
manent feature  of  the  American  way  of  life. 


THE   MOKX  SUBTLE  VICTIltS  OF  COMBAT 

Among  all  Americans  whose  consciences 
are  troubled  by  the  knowledge  of  these  crimes 
committed  "in  the  name  of  America,"  none 
have  suffered  as  much  as  those  who  have 
actually  witnessed  or  participated  in  them. 
American  combat  veterans  are  thvis  the  flnt 
to  be  listened  to  when  they  speak  from  first- 
hand knowledge  of  U.S.  war  crimes.  They 
have  lived  a  morbid  nightmare,  and  many  of 
them  "^11  carry  psychological  scars  for  years 
to  come.  Some  of  them  have  managed  to  pass 
through  an  ordeal  of  denial,  gtdlt,  and  con- 
fusion, and  finally  have  reached  an  aware- 
ness that  a  military  machine  has  used  their 
bodies  and  souls  to  commit  acts  which  no  of- 
ficial of  the  Defense  Dept.  or  State  Dept. 
would  be  willing  to  commit  himself.  When 
a  combat  veteran  reaches  this  state  of  aware- 
ness and  is  willing  to  come  forward  and  tes- 
tify publicly  about  it,  bis  fellow  Americans 
should  applaud  his  courage  and  should  sup- 
port bis  action. 

True,  a  small  number  of  these  veterans  will 
speak  of  experiences  which  did  not  actually 
happen  to  them,  as  if  these  experiences  were 
their  own.  Some  will  reproduce  and  embellish 
upon  hearsay,  some  will  Invent  and  exag- 
gerate — all  for  personal  and  explainable  rea- 
sons.   Atrocities    occur    in    every    war,    and 
atrocity  stories — Invented,  embellished  upon, 
and   exaggerated — are   by    no   means   a   new 
phenomenon  of  the  Indochlnese  war.  How- 
ever,  responsible  observers  should  be  very 
cautious  about  generalizing  from  these  few 
exceptions,  to  the  claim  that  the  testimony 
of  combat  veterans  as  a  whole  is  suspect. 
The  information  about  US.  war  crimes  from 
fighting  men.  reporters,  doctors,  lawyers,  and 
social  workers  from  numerous  countries  is  too 
pervasive  and  too  overwhelmingly  large  to  be 
doubted  on  the  basis  of  a  few  spurious  wit- 
nesses. To  succumb  to  that  line  of  reasoning 
would  be  as  self-deceptive  or  dishonest  as  to 
attempt  to  nullify  our  massive  war  crimes  by 
saying  that  the  NLF  and  NVA  are  guUty  too— 
when  we  know  that  their  violations  probably 
do  not  exceed  the  random,  normal  violations 
of  a   conventional   war,   whereas   ours  con- 
stitute a  new  dimension  of  unlawful  conduct 
in  warfare.  Hence,  the  American  public  and 
media  should  pay  close  attention  to  the  ac- 
cumulating evidence  of  U.S.  misconduct  of- 
fered by  the  young  men  who  have  dii«ctly 
experienced  these  acts.  The  extensive  hear- 
ings held  in  Washington,  Dec.   1-3  by  the 
Commission  of  Inquiry,  in  Detroit  Jan.  31- 
Peb.  2  by  the  Vietnam  Veterans  Against  the 
War,  and  In  numerous  cities  since  then  by 
both  groups  are  the  prime  examples  of  veter- 
ans' testimony  and  work  which  deserve  pub- 
lic support  and  commendation. 

STRATEGIES   FOR    EFFECTrVE   COUNTERACTION 

The  problem  of  public  actions  to  end  these 
war  crimes  continues  to  be  a  troublesome 
one.  Those  most  concerned  about  the  subject 
have  discussed  most  often  the  possibility  of 
( 1 )  a  long-range  international  conference  of 
Jurists   to   up-date   the   rules   of   war,   with 
specific  reference  to  guerrilla  warfare;   (3)  a 
call  for  a  full-scale  series  of  bearings  by  the 
Senate    Foreign    Relations    Committee;     (3) 
an  appeal  to  the  U.N.  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  in  Armed  Combat  for  bearings;    (4) 
an  attempt  to  persuade  a  group  of  European. 
Asian,  and  African  delegations  to  the  UJJ.  to 
introduce    resolutions    re-afllrmlng   the    in- 
violability of  certain  rules  of  war,  asserting 
their  application   to   guerrilla  warfare,  and 
condemning  the  use  of  certain  military  tac- 
tics and  weapons;    (5)   a  formal  call  on  the 
President  or  his  representative,  by  a  delega- 
tion of  eminent  Americans  from  the  profes- 
sions, requesting  an  end  to  the  destruction 
of   Indochina;    (6)    a  large-scale,   well-pub- 
licized  conference   of   professionals   on   the 
problems  of  war  crimes. 

We.  the  undersigned,  scholars  and  profes- 
sionals concerned  about  U.S.  war  crimes  in 
Indochina,   fully   support  efforts   to   realize 
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these  Biz  actions,  and  call  upon  our  colleagues 
in  the  universities  and  professional  com- 
munities to  support  these  endeavors  by  sign- 
ing along  with  lu. 

XmriAL  BIONXRS 

(AflUiation  listed  for  Identification  only) 

Prof.  MtU'k  Sacharoff,  English  Dept.,  Tem- 
ple University. 

Prof.  Richard  Falk,  Center  of  International 
Studies,    Princeton    University. 

Prof.  Robert  Jay  Lifton,  Dept.  of  Psychia- 
try, Yale  University. 

Prof.  Salvador  Lurla,  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology. 

Prof.  George  Wald,  Harvard  University. 

Prof.  Pierre  Noyes,  Theoretical  Phj^ics, 
Stanford  Linear  Accelerator  Center,  Stan- 
ford University. 

Bishop  Robert  DeWltt,  Episcopal  Diocese, 
Philadelphia. 

Rabbi  Abraham  Heschel,  Jewish  Theologi- 
cal Seminary. 

Rabbi  Roland  B.  Olttelsohn,  Temple  Israel, 
Boston. 

Prof.  Gunnar  Myrdal,  Stockholm  {Tnlver- 
slty. 

O.  Edmund  Clubb,  writer. 

Ernest  Gruening,  former  U.S.  senator  from 
Alaska. 

Ashley  Montagu,  anthropologist. 

Thomas  Liggett,  publisher  World  Peace 
News. 

Prof.  Arthur  Oalston,  Dept.  of  Biology,  Yale 
University. 

Prof.  Arthur  H.  Westing,  Windham  College. 

Prof.  Herbert  C.  Kelman,  Richard  Clarke 
Cabot  Professor  of  Social  Ethics,  Harvard 
Univ. 

Prof.  Tran  Van  Dlnh,  SUNY  at  Old  West- 
bury. 

Prof.  Edward  M.  Opton.  Jr.,  The  Wright 
Institute. 

Dr.  Rlchurd  Sha\ill,  Princeton  Tbecdoglcal 
Seminary. 

Stewart  Meacham,  Peace  Education  Sec- 
retary, American  Friends  Service  Committee. 

Rev.  Richard  R.  Fernandez,  Clergy  and 
Laymen    Concerned    About    Vietnam. 

William  Standard.  Co-Cbalrman,  Lawyers' 
Committee  on  American  Policy  Towards  Viet- 
nam. 

Joseph  Crown,  Co-Cbairman,  Lawyers' 
Committee  on  American  Policy  Towards 
Vietnam. 

Prof.  J.  B.  Nellands,  Dept.  of  Biochemistry, 
Berkeley. 

Prof.  Seymour  Melman,  Co-Cbalrman, 
SANE. 

Marcus  Raskin,  Co-Director,  Institute  for 
Policy  Studies. 

Peter  Weiss,  Center  for  Constitutional 
Rights.  New  York  City. 

Katherlne  L.  Camp,  Women's  International 
League  for  Peace  and  Freedom. 

Prof.  Douglas  Dowd,  Economics  Dept.,  Cor- 
nell University. 

Prof.  Noam  Chomsky,  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology. 

Prancine  Du  Plessix  Gray,  writer. 

Cleve  Gray,  artist. 

Herschel  Halbert,  Director,  Set  the  Date 
Now,  an  Interfalth  organization. 

Mary  Kaufman,  National  Lawyers  Guild. 
former  prosecutor  at  German  war-crimes 
trials. 

Dr.  Gordon  S.  Livingston,  John  Hopkins 
School  of  Medicine. 

Prof.  Milton  J.  Rosenberg,  Dept.  of  Psy- 
chology, University  of  Chicago. 

Prof.  Donald  Kalisb,  Dept.  of  Pblloaophy, 
UCLA. 

Prof.  Hubert  Marshall,  Political  Science 
Dept..  Stanford  University. 

OrUle  Scbell,  Bay  Area  InsUtute. 

Prof.  Robert  S.  Laufer.  SUNY,  Albany. 

Prof.  Michael  Maccoby,  Institute  for  Policy 
Studies. 

Henry  Sawyer  m,  attorney  and  City  Coun- 
cu,  PbiladelpbU. 


Prof.  Edward  S.  Herman,  Co-Cbalrman, 
Philadelphia  SANE. 

Joseph  Miller,  Co-Chalrman,  Philadelphia 
SANE. 

Mike  Sletson,  Executive  Secretary,  Pbila- 
delpbU SANE. 

Rev.  David  Oracle,  Episcopal  Diocese, 
PbUadelpbla. 

Rev.  Victor  Carpenter,  First  Unitarian 
Cbiircb,  Philadelphia. 

Prof.  Derk  Bodde.  Center  for  Asian  Studies, 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Prof.  W.  Allyn  Rlckett.  Center  for  Asian 
Studies,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Prof.  F.  Hilary  Conroy,  History  Dept.,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania. 

Prof.  Robert  Rutman,  Chemistry  Dept., 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Prof.  William  Davidon,  Physics  Dept., 
Haverford  College. 

Prof.  Richard  D\iBoff,  Economics  Dept., 
Bryn  Mawr  College. 

Prof.  Sidney  Axlnn,  Philosophy  Dept.. 
Ttemple  University. 

Prof.  Robert  Edenbaum,  English  Depart- 
ment, Temple  University. 

Henry  Braun,  English  Dept.,  Temple  Uni- 
versity. 

Harry  Levitan.  President,  Philadelphia  Na- 
tional Lawyers'  Guild.  Philadelphia. 

Harry  Lore.  Committee  on  International 
Law,  Philadelphia  Bar  Association. 

Ethel  Taylor,  Women  Strike  for  Peace, 
Philadelphia. 

John  Atlee.  economist,  Philadelphia. 

Prof.  William  Stesllcke,  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

Marc  Pllisuk,  School  of  Social  Welfare, 
Berkeley. 

Peter  H.  Klopfer,  Dept.  of  Zoology,  Duke 
University. 

Reginald  Zelnik,  Dept.  of  History,  Berkeley. 

John  R.  Perry,  Dept.  of  Philosophy.  UCLA. 

John  O.  Bennett,  Dept.  of  Philosophy, 
UCLA. 

Leon  Rappaport,  Kansas  State  University. 

Allan  N.  Press.  Kansas  State  University. 

Sanford  Dornbusch.  Stanford  University. 

Transcript  of  the  Film  "U.S.  Technique  and 
Genocide  in  Viet-Nam"  (1971)  Made  bt 
THE  Democratic  Republic  or  Vietnam 
Commission  on  War  Crimes 

The  twentieth  century  lias  witnessed  tragic 
events  as  industrially  developed  countries 
have  availed  themselves  of  scientific  and 
technical  achievements  for  aggressive  pur- 
poses. But  never  has  this  been  carried  out  on 
such  a  scale  and  in  such  a  sjrstematic  man- 
ner as  in  the  U.S.  war  of  aggression  in  Vlet- 
Nam.  There  the  United  States  technology  is 
harnessed  for  the  production  and  improve- 
ment of  wet^Mns  and  war  mecms  for  a  geno- 
cldal  purpose,  an  international  crime  the 
world's  people  have  been  sternly  condemning. 
This  short  documentary  deals  with  only  some 
of  the  Improved  U.S.  anti-personnel  weap- 
ons which  have  been  used  in  Viet-Nam. 

Among  the  high  velocity  fragmentation 
weapons,  the  steel  pellet  bomb  emerges  to 
the  front  ranks. 

At  the  very  outset  of  the  U.S  war  of  de- 
struction against  the  Democratic  Republic 
of  Viet-Nam,  U.S.  aircraft  dropped  a  kind  of 
bomblet  on  a  village  In  Nghe  An.  These 
bomblets  are  propelled  out  of  a  19-tube  con- 
tainer that  holds  368  bomblets.  Each  bomblet 
is  cylinder-sh^ed,  weighs  nearly  2  pounds, 
and  contains  250  metal  pellets.  Within  a  15 
meter  range  the  pellets  bit  anyone  who  re- 
mains in  the  open.  A  single  txKnblet  can  kill 
or  wound  many  persons  at  a  time. 

In  1966,  the  U.S.  improved  it  into  a  round- 
sh;^>ed  version  for  more  killing  efficiency. 
Though  it  is  only  half  the  weight  of  the  cyl- 
inder-shaped version,  the  improved  roiind- 
sb^ed  bomb  bcrfds  as  many  as  300  pellets. 
The  number  of  bomblets  packed  into  a 
mother  bomb,  too.  Is  greater:  some  640.  As  it 
falls  the  round  shaped  bomb  spins  along  a 
spiral  axis.  The  landing  impact  or  any  stop- 


ping of  rotation  explodes  the  bomb,  which 
may  even  bit  people  in  covered  shelters.  In 
Viet-Nam,  the  round-shaped  pellet  bomb 
first  appeared  in  a  village  in  Moc  Chau,  Son 
La,  in  April  1966.  The  white  markers  in  this 
field  show  the  high  density  of  bomb  dis- 
persion. 

This  sequence  on  the  one  hand  proves  that 
the  pellets  are  projected  at  a  very  acute  angle 
with  the  horizontal  so  that  in  the  proximity 
of  the  point  of  Impact,  even  those  who  lie  ab- 
solutely flat  on  the  ground  are  exposed:  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  demonstrates  that  the 
damage  to  structures  is  insignificant. 

No  question — ^this  U.S.  technical  device  is 
exclusively  an ti -personnel.  There  are  several 
cases  where  a  single  person  was  Inflicted  with 
as  many  as  hundreds  of  wound  punctures. 
All  parts  of  the  human  body  are  vulnerable 
to  these  weapons.  Often  a  pellet  suffices  to 
take  a  life  away.  And  always,  the  bulk  of  the 
victims  are  women  and  children. 

The  pellets  have  strong  penetrability  into 
the  human  body.  They  do  not  remain  in  tis- 
sues, but  travel  zig-zag  and  often  lodge  in 
organs.  Therefore  the  injuries  produced  are 
multiple  and  complex.  The  pellets  may  pene- 
trate the  heart,  stomach,  pierce  through  the 
cranial  butt  and  cause  the  brain  to  suppu- 
rate, remain  in  the  spinal  cord  and  occasion 
serious  nervous  troubles  or  ravage  the  lungs, 
mtestines,  kidneys  and  other  organs. 

Even  in  the  case  of  survival,  the  residual 
pellets  are  very  difficult  to  extract  thus  caus- 
ing lasting  suffering  for  the  victims. 

In  Ha  Tay  on  December  27th,  1967,  Mrs. 
Chi,  a  mother  of  four  little  children  lost 
both  her  legs  when  stumbling  on  a  yet  un- 
exploded  steel  pellet  bomb  in  a  field  .  .  . 
After  a  long  period  of  treatment,  she  has  now 
Just  begun  walking  exercises  with  the  aid  of 
prosthetics. 

Since  early  1965,  the  United  States  has 
employed  in  North  Viet-Nam  an  improved 
version  of  the  dum-dum  bullet  prohibited 
by  the  1899  Hague  Convention.  After 
penetratmg  the  human  body,  this  bullet  ex- 
plodes, iBscerating  tissues  into  tiny  frag- 
ments. Thousands  of  such  bullets  were  fired 
in  the  air  strikes  against  Hanoi.  Haiphong 
and  Namdlnh,  causing  many  civilian  casual- 
ties. 

Teleguided  Shrike  missiles,  originally  de- 
signed for  destruction  of  military  installa- 
tions, have  been  modified  so  that  on  explo- 
sion each  missile  releases  tens  of  thousands 
of  metal  cubes.  These  missiles  have  been 
used  to  attack  civilians  in  towns  and  cities 
such  as  Hanoi,  Haiphong  and  other  popu- 
lated areas. 

In  1967.  warships  bombarded  Vlnh  Sang 
village  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Vlnh  Ly 
Region  with  a  kind  of  ball  she!!  of  155  milli- 
meter and  203  millimeter  calibers.  While  in 
filgbt,  each  shell  releases  104  winged  balls 
which  on  landing  Impact  are  propelled  back 
into  the  air  and  a  height  of  3  to  5  feet  burst 
into  hundreds  of  tiny  fragments  causing 
multiple  wounds  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
body. 

The  smooth  orange  bomb,  first  used  against 
provinces  south  of  the  19th  parallel  in  Au- 
gust 1967  projects  a  great  many  small  frag- 
ments and  Is  no  less  dangerous  than  the  steel 
pellet  bomb. 

Like  a  huge  spider  spinning  webs  to  catch 
prey,  the  spider  mine  has  eight  25-foot  wires 
that  stretch  out  in  eight  different  directions. 
Such  mines  were  spread  In  large  numbers  In 
Quang  Binh  province  in  October  1968.  Walk- 
ing over  any  of  these  snare  wires  suffices  to 
cause  explosions. 

Code  named  BLU-24A/A.  this  weapon  is  a 
refined  version  of  the  already  mentioned 
smooth  orange  bomb.  Horizontally  and  verti- 
cally striated  both  inside  and  outside  Its 
body,  it  ejects  some  500  small  sharp-edged 
fragments,  and  is  much  deadlier  than  the 
former  version.  Those  bomblets  were  used  In 
the  November  31,  1970,  air  raids  in  Vlnh  Pbu 
and  Ha  Tay. 
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The  flecbette  weapon  flnt  apjMarec  In  a 
3^>centlmeter  version.  In  1970  It  was  U  ngth- 
ened  to  3.0  centimeters. 

In  an  article  entitled  "Future  Inlantry 
Weapons,"  published  in  The  Infantry  Sep- 
tember-October    I960     laaue,     Jobn      Wood. 

chief  of  United  SUt«8  Weftpons  R«iftrch 

DIvlsloii,  revealed   tbat    tbe   Qecbette   w  eapon 

U  a  major  candidate  for  the  future  In  antry 
rifle.   In  reality,  tbls  future   weapoi    was 

brought  into  play  In  Vlet-Nam  In  19(6.  Its 
anti-personnel  effect  Is  even  more  atn  iclous 
than  that  of  the  steel  pellet  bomb.  Wl  Lb  Its 
sharp-edged  tall,  the  flecbette  laceratM  all 
tissues  on  Its  way  Into  the  human  body. 
Through  treatment  of  young  Phan  Quoc, 
wounded  In  Vlnh  Unh  In  May  1970,  m  Kllcal 
experts  came  to  the  conclusion  that  In  urles 
by  flechettes  are  even  less  treatable  than 
those  caused  by  pellet  bombs.  In  an  (pera- 
tlon.  Professor  Ton  That  Tung  succeec  ed  In 
extracting  a  3.S-centlmeter  flechette  from 
Phan  Quoc's  cervical  region. 

Recently  a  flechette  with  split  poln  was 
devised  to  cause  complex  Injuries.  In  April 
1971,  Nguyen  Van  Blnh  In  Quang  Blnh  prov- 
ince was  hit  by  a  flecbette  of  this  kind  \  rhlcb 
pierced  through  his  left  temple  and  s(ttled 
down  In  the  orbital  region. 

This  kind  of  booby  trap,  called  a  |  ravel 
mine  by  the  Americans,  &rst  made  It  i  ap- 
pearance In  Vlet-Nam  In  1960.  Hardl;  dU- 
cernlble  from  leaves  on  the  ground  and  simi- 
lar to  a  packet  of  gauze  bandage,  It  li  very 
likely  to  be  walked  over  or  picked  \p  by 
people  In  their  comings  and  goings,  thus 
causing  casualties. 

This  U  called  a  dragontooth  mine.  An  ?'-106 
can  carry  over  7,500  such  mines.  Sprewl  in 
high  density.  Its  killing  radius  is  coniider- 
able.  Quite  a  lot  of  people  have  had  their 
feet  blown  off  or  severed  by  these  two  kinds 
of  booby  traps.  This  girl  is  among  the 
number.  J 

Originally  conceived  as  an  anti-tank  wea- 
pon, the  bottle-shaped  perforating  bon  b  has 
been  instead  used  by  the  United  Sta  ;es  to 
attack  clvUlan  shelters.  In  1970,  a  ne  v  im- 
proved version  of  this,  called  MK-1-18-  0  and 
having  a  stronger  boring  power,  was  bought 
Into  play.  Able  to  penetrate  the  earth  leeply 
before  exploding,  perforating  bombs  cause 
many  casualties  to  civilians,  even  mder- 
ground.  So,  whether  in  the  open  or  in  '  mder- 
ground  shelters,  Vietnamese  civilians  ire  al- 
ways in  the  killing  range  of  U.S.  antl-r  eraon- 
nel  weapons.  The  metal  fragments  ar  i  dlfB- 
cult  to  remove,  and  many  f ragmen  s  will 
remain  always  Inside  the  head,  neck,  chest, 
belly  of  old  and  young  victims  of  botm  sexes 
In  this  country. 

Those  dead  eyes,  those  wound-c  overed 
hands  and  legs,  all  that  constitutes  strong 
evidence  of  the  crime  of  genocide  of  tJ  te  U.S. 
aggressors  who  have  escalated  the  p  xxluc- 
tlon  and  Improvement  of  such  anti-pei  lonnel 
weapons  they  have  been  testing  In  Vie  -Nam 
and  other  theaters  In  Indochina. 

A  foreign  film-maker  has  called  U.13.  na- 
palm bombs,  those  weapons  prohibited  long- 
since  by  International  law.  "portable  crema- 
toria." Indeed,  how  many  of  our  fellow  coun- 
trymen, how  many  houses  and  field  have 
been  consumed  In  napalm  fires? 

The  Incendiary  substances  the  United 
States  has  dally  poured  down  on  Vletr  unese 
villages  and  hamlets  Include  not  on]  y  na- 
palm, but  embrace  a  wide  range  of  var  etles: 
conventional  napalm,  super  napalm,  n  ipalm 
B,  napalm  pyrogel,  thermite,  magmislum, 
white  phosphorus,  NPT,  and  so  on.  These 
weapons  have  been  brought  Into  pi  %j  In 
proportion  to  the  Increasing  rhythm  i  if  the 
war's  escalation.  Besides  generating  tr<  men- 
dous  heat  from  1.652  degrees  Fahrenhi  It  for 
conventional  napalm  to  6,333  degreti  for 
magnesium  and  NFT,  another  oommoi  par- 
ticularity of  U.S.  incendiary  weapons  con- 
sists In  their  strong  adhestveneas.  Fai  tides 
of  white  phosphorus  bum  spontaneoui  ly  on 


contact  with  oxygen.  So  there  Is  no  chance 
for  the  victim  to  remove  the  burn  by  rubbing 
it  out  because  that  will  only  cause  It  to 
widen  and  deepen  further.  Everything  within 
range  is  completely  consumed.  Pottery  and 
glassware  In  bumlng  melt  together  and  are 

deformed  beyond  noognltlon.  In  addition. 

bvu-nlng    napolm    and    pboopborus   emit    car- 

bon  monoxide,  highly  noxious  to  people. 

One  could  hardly  Imagine  anything  more 
heartbreaking  than  traces  left  by  incendiary 
substances  on  the  surviving  victim's  body. 
And,  as  is  always  the  case,  women  and  chil- 
dren constitute  the  majmity  of  these. 

These  phosphorus-induced  keloid  scars  as 
well  as  this  knife  slash  scar  on  Bui  Van  Va'a 
neck,  the  result  of  an  assault  by  a  OJ.  on 
March  25,  1970  In  south  Da  Nang,  constitute 
an  eloquent  denunciation  of  multiple  U.S. 
crime,  piled  up  on  a  single  Vietnamese  peas- 
ant's body. 

It  Is  no  wonder  that  most  Japanese  in- 
vestigators when  Interviewing  Vietnamese 
napalm  victims  cannot  help  mentioning  the 
burn  victims  of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  as  a 
parallel.  Taking  advantage  of  scientific  and 
technical  achievements,  the  United  States  has 
devised  and  Improved  such  destructive  wea- 
pons that  are  prohibited  by  International  law 
in  order  to  use  them  on  a  large  scale.  The 
United  States  has  used  these  weapons  with 
an  obvious  genocldal  intention  In  North 
Vlet-Nam,  and  still  more  widely  In  South 
Viet-Nam,  as  well  as  In  Cambodia  and  Laos. 
Making  Vlet-Nam  the  testing  field  for  their 
deadly  bombs  and  making  the  Vietnamese 
people  their  guinea  pigs,  the  United  States 
Imperialists  have  brought  their  cruelty  and 
aavageness  to  culmination  In  this  unjust  and 
Immoral  war.  Mankind's  conscience  is  deeply 
shocked. 

For  all  those  U.8.  crimes  whose  stamp  Is 
Indelibly  printed  on  these  victims'  bodies,  it 
is  Nixon  himself  and  other  officials  in  the 
White  House  and  the  Pentagon,  who  must 
bear  full  responsibility.  Our  people,  whose 
struggle  against  U.S.  aggression  U  being 
stepped  up  proportionately  to  our  seething 
hatred,  offer  this  testimony  to  the  world. 

Thx  Cxncx  or  thk  Umrxo  States  ts  Iin>o- 
crina:     Waoino    WAm    in    Violation    or 

TUATIKS  AND  AOKEniXNTS 

(By  Bflax  Gordon) 

On  November  15  of  1946.  the  United  States 
Introduced  Into  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  a  resolution  calling  for  UN  reaffir- 
mation of  the  principles  of  international  law 
set  forth  in  the  CTharter  of  the  Nuremberg 
Tribunal.  On  December  11,  the  UN  General 
Assembly  unanimously  adopted  the  sub- 
stance of  the  US.  resolution. 

War  crimes  are  specifically  defined  In  Ar- 
ticle 6  of  the  Nuremberg  Charter,  and  the 
first  of  these  definitions  reads  as  follows: 

Crimes  against  peace:  namely,  planning, 
preparation,  initiation  or  waging  of  war  of 
agression,  or  a  war  In  violation  of  Interna- 
tional treaties,  agreements  or  assurances,  or 
participation  In  a  common  plan  or  con^lracy 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  foregoing. 

It  Is  thus  undeniable  that  under  the  terms 
of  International  law  as  defined  by  the  UN  at 
the  explicit  behest  of  the  United  States,  It 
is  a  crime  against  humanity  to  wage  war  in 
violation  of  treaties  or  agreements. 

It  is  the  Intent  of  this  paper  to  demon- 
strate, by  an  examination  of  the  historic 
record,  that: 

1.  Beyond  shadow  of  doubt,  the  war  waged 
by  the  United  States  in  Vietnam  has  its 
source  in  violations  of  both  the  1964  Geneva 
Agreements  and  the  UN  Charter.  The  viola- 
tions were,  and  are,  explicit  and  not  simply 
a  matter  of  Interpretation,  and  It  Is  Im- 
material that  the  U.S.  did  not  approve  the 
Geneva  Agreements. 

2.  The  war  Is  an  outgrowth  of  consistent 
U.S.  postwar  policies  Incompatible  with 
Washington's  UN  treaty   obligations. 


3.  I'he  political  logic  of  Washington's 
alms  in  Vietnam,  which  led  It  to  Ignore  lu 
treaty  with  the  UN.  has  also  Infiuenced  the 
criminal  military  practice  of  mass  extermi- 
nation of  Vietnamese,  of  which  the  My  Lai 
massacre   was   a   particularly   brutal   but   by 

no  me&ns  Isolftted  uprenion. 

Tbla  UuUctment  of  I7.S.  criminal  culpabil- 
ity In  Vietnam  must  be  made,  even  though 
the  means  of  punlsbment  do  not  now  exlat, 

for  at  least  two  reasons: 

First,  much  of  manlKlnd  still  pins  its  hopes 
for  avoiding  the  holocaust  of  major  war 
upon  the  UN  and  Its  principles,  and  public 
awareness  of  Washington's  contempt  for 
these  principles  in  Vietnam  can  help  to 
stimulate  popular  (^position  to  the  present 
war — and  not  only  in  the  United  States. 
Support  for  the  U.S.  by  other  nations, 
whether  active  or  passive,  constitutes  com- 
plicity in  the  crime. 

Second,  we  know  that  nations  today  still 
behave  according  to  the  Machiavellian  pre- 
scription of  the  use  of  power  to  promote 
what  ruling  groups  decide  is  in  the  "na- 
tional interest."  and  that  the  more  power- 
ful the  nation  the  more  ruthless  its  actions 
In  pursuit  of  this  so-called  "national  inter- 
est." But  we  know,  too,  that  this  cannot 
continue  to  be  the  basis  of  relations  among 
nations.  The  massive  threat  of  human  de- 
struction dictates  that  the  struggle  for  reali- 
zation of  the  principles  of  international  law 
be  waged  unremittingly  in  the  true  Interests 
of  every  nation.  And  essential  to  this  strug- 
gle Is  the  Identification,  and  condemnation 
as  criminal,  of  flagrant  violations  of  these 
principles. 

The  Nuremberg  Tribunal  dlatln^ulshsd 
between  violations  of  International  law 
which  are  Ulegal,  and  those  which  are  crim- 
inal because  waging  of  war  Is  Involved.  Tlie 
war  in  Vietnam,  and  its  expansion  into  Oam- 
bodia  and  Laos,  are  a  direct  consequence  of 
the  delilMrate  decision  of  the  united  States 
government  to  ignore  both  the  1964  Geneva 
AgreemenU  and  its  expressly  avowed  obli- 
gation— under  Article  2,  Section  4.  of  the 
UN  Charter — to  refrain  from  forcible  dis- 
turbance of  other  nations'  Independence  or 
territorial  integrity.  This  lUegal  conduct  be- 
came a  crime  when  Washington  attempted  to 
Impose  Its  decision  upon  the  Vietnamese 
people  by  continuously  escalating  mlUtary 
force.  The  crime  was  compounded  when 
Waahlnirton  sent  massive  mlUt*ry  farces  to 
wreak  destruction  upon  Cambodian  vlUages 
in  pursuit  of  this  Ulegltlmate  objeottve.  Let 
me  sketch  briefly  the  historic  background 
leading  to  this  criminal  conduct. 

Dtirlng  World  War  n.  the  Roosevelt  admin- 
istration found  itself  embroiled  with  the  U.8. 
military  establishment  in  a  conflict  over 
post-war  poUcy.  Whereas  Roosevelt  wanted 
oolleotlve  responsibility  for  world  peace, 
through  the  United  Nations,  the  military  de- 
manded a  Pax  Americana — a  "peace"  im- 
posed by  XJS.  arms.  Roosevelt  also  wanted 
the  UN  to  serve  as  instrument  for  breaking 
up  the  European  colonial  empires  and  for 
promoting  at  least  legal  mdependence;  the 
mlUtary  wanted  to  keep  oi^^tuvBd  territory 
in  the  Pacific  and  to  set  up  military  bases 
around  the  world.  Since  it  could  not  do  this 
If  the  U3.  Insisted  that  other  nations  give  up 
their  colonial  possessions,  the  military  es- 
tablishment resisted  Roosevelt's  plans.  Thus, 
whereas  Roosevelt  was  against  allowing 
France  to  repossess  Indochina,  the  military 
was  for  It.  Ilie  details  of  this  conflict  are 
presented  In  my  article  in  the  second  volume 
of  The  Vietnam  War  and  International  Law. 
a  reprint  of  which  you  have.  It  is  enough  to 
say  here  that  with  Roosevelt's  death.  Truman 
accepted  the  position  of  the  military,  placed 
the  nation  on  the  path  of  unilateral  military 
Intervention  around  the  world,  and  told  de 
Gaulle  that  Washington  had  no  objeoti(»  to 
French  reoonquest  of  Indochina.  There  were 
profound  material  reasons  for  this  VS.  post- 
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war  directum,  but  these  meed  not  eoneeiu  ua 
here. 

For  the  next  four  yaara.  aa  the  Vlatnamese 
effectively  resisted  ftenoh  efforts  to  recon- 
quer them,  the  UJ9.  was  preoocupted  with 
SuTope.  But  In  1940  Washlnctoa  dMdded — 
in  the  interests  of  the  cold  wai^-to  aufqiart 
France,  though  the  then-Secretary  of  State, 
Dean  Aohaaon,  haa  slnee  admitted  Waah- 

ington  knew  that  the  Vletmlnlt  exercised 
authority  over  most  of  the  country.  In  his 
memoirs  Acheson  teUs  at  French  plans  to 
"VletnamlHB"  the  war — "to  so  weaken  tlie 
enemy  Iwfore  redudng  French  forces  in 
Indochina  that  Indlgenoua  forces  could 
handle  the  situation."  Tbe  French  policy 
was  thus  one  of  mass  extermination  of 
Vletmlnh  supporters— irtUch  meant  most 
of  the  population — ^to  permit  Imposition  of 
the  puppet  Bao  Dal  regime  upon  the  rem- 
nants without  need  for  permanent  large- 
scale  nvnch  forces.  Washington  supported 
this.  Acheson  writes,  though  It  realized  that 
Bao  Dal  oould  never  get  enough  popular 
backing  to  rule  without  French  bayonets. 
This  realisation  did  not  deter  the  United 
States  from  escalating  material  aid  to 
France  In  her  war  to  Impose  this  regime 
upon  the  Indochlnese  people — In  obvious 
contempt  of  the  principles  of  Independence 
and  self-determination. 

By  February  of  1964,  mass  Indochlnese 
resistance  and  popular  antiwar  pressures  in 
France  forced  the  Berlin  Foreign  Ministers' 
Conference  to  agree  to  Soviet  proposals  for 
negotiations  to  take  place  at  Geneva  in  May 
or  June.  We  know  now  that  Washington 
immediately  proceeded  to  do  aU  in  its  power 
to  block  the  negotiations,  and,  after  they 
bad  gotten  underway  at  Geneva,  to  break 
them  up.  On  March  6,  less  than  three  weeks 
after  Berlin,  the  U.S.  National  Security 
Council  determined  that  Washington  had 
to  take  all  possible  measures  to  prevent 
Communist  gains  in  any  part  of  Indochina. 
Southeast  Asia,  the  NSC  said,  supplied  the 
"Free  World"  with  vital  commodities  and 
was  an  essential  trading  partner  for  Japan. 
Its  "fall"  could  undermine  Japan's  alliance 
with  the  U.S.  And,  according  to  the  Council, 
Indochina  was  the  key  to  Southeast  Asia. 

The  NBC's  position  defined  the  policy 
which,  with  refinements,  has  shaped  Wash- 
ington's course  in  Southeast  Asia  up  to  the 
present.  It  also  Indicated  two  major  concerns 
In  shifting  this  cotirse — U.S.  control  of  the 
raw  materials  of  Southeast  Asia,  and  preser- 
vation of  Washington's  dominant  political 
and  economic  Influence  in  Japan.  Only  six 
weeks  before  the  NSC's  policy  statement,  a 
Presidential  Commission  on  Foreign  Eco- 
nomic Policy  had  delivered  a  report  which 
emphasized  that  U.S.  dependence  on  foreign 
sources  of  raw  materials  was  constantly  grow- 
ing, and  that  these  sources — and  private  in- 
vestments in  develCH?ing  them — had  to  be 
protected.  The  report  noted  that  more  than 
half  of  the  nation's  consumption  of  zinc, 
lead,  antimony,  manganese,  bauxite  and 
Chrome,  and  praetlcaUy  all  its  nickel,  tin. 
natural  rubber  and  Jute  had  to  be  obtained 
abroad.  [Since  the  National  Security  CouncU. 
President  Elsenhower,  Vice-President  Nixon 
and  Secretary  of  SUte  DuUes  based  their 
subsequent  pleas  for  military  intervention 
in  Indochina  on  this  report,  and  since  stu- 
dents of  UjB.  involvement  in  Vietnam  have 
overlooked  it,  it  is  useful  to  quote  from  the 
published  staff  papers  out  of  which  the  re- 
port was  composed.]  The  "transition  of  the 
United  States  from  a  position  of  relative  self- 
sufficiency  to  one  of  increasing  dependence 
upon  foreign  sources  of  supply  constitutes 
one  of  the  striking  economic  changes  of  our 
times,"  the  report  declared.  It  was  thus  "es- 
sential that  foreign  sources  of  scarce  mate- 
rials needed  for  defense  remain  in  friendly 
hands."  A  second  imperative  for  U.S.  security 
was  that  "countries  which  occupy  a  key  geo- 
graphical position  in  our  system  of  defense 
cacvm 907— Part  11 


remain  friendly  to  the  United  States."  Japan 
was  cited  as  the  "case  ta  point,"  and  Japa- 
nese trade  expansion  was  cited  as  essential  to 
her  remaining  "friendly"  to  the  UB. 

The  National  Security  CouncU  policy  de- 
termination  of  Marcb   6.  H«»flTi4r«g   tbe  XJJB. 

position  toward  Indochina,  was  thus  a  direct 
outgrowth  of  thU  Presidential  Commission 
report.  On  April  7,  (a  month  after  the  NSC 
decision  and  some  ten  weeks  after  tbe  Com- 
mission report,]  President  Eisenhower  sum- 
med up  "the  strategic  Importance"  of  Indo- 
china. "First  of  all,"  be  said,  "you  have  the 
q>eciflc  value  of  a  locality  in  Its  production 
of  materials  that  the  world  needs."  Two  ma- 
terials supplied  by  Indochina  that  were  "very 
Important,"  he  observed,  were  "tin  and  tung- 
sten." Others  Included  "the  rubber  planta- 
tions and  so  on." 

A  week  earlier,  in  a  qieech  before  the  Over- 
seas National  Prsss  Club  in  New  York  which 
indicated  Washington's  determination  to  pre- 
vent any  meaningful  negotiations  at  the 
forthcoming  Geneva  Conference.  Secretary 
DuUes  said: 

Southeast  Asia  is  the  so-called  "rice  bowl" 
which  helps  to  feed  the  densely  populated 
region  that  extends  from  India  to  Japan.  It 
is  rich  In  raw  materials,  such  as  tin,  oil, 
rubber  and  iron  ore.  It  offers  industrial  JiqMtn 
potentially  Important  markets  and  sources  of 
raw  materials.  The  area  has  great  strategic 
value.  [Southeast  Asia  is  astride  the  most 
direct  and  least-developed  sea  and  air  routes 
between  the  Pacific  and  South  Asia.)  It  has 
major  naval  and  air  basse  .  .  .  Under  the 
conditions  of  today,  the  Imposition  on  South- 
east Asia  of  the  political  system  of  Commu- 
nist Russia  and  its  Chinese  Communist  ally, 
by  whatever  means,  would  be  a  grave  threat 
to  the  whole  free  community.  The  United 
States  feels  that  the  possibility  should  not  be ' 
passively  accepted  but  should  be  met  by 
united  action. 

Note  the  phrase  "by  whatever  means."  The 
Elsenhower  Administration  knew  then  that 
80  percent  of  Vietnamese  supported  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh.  and  Dulles  was  clearly  stating  that  this 
made  no  difference;  the  U.S.  would  permit 
no  settlement  at  Geneva  and  no  self-deter- 
mination for  the  Vietnamese. 

On  April  16,  in  an  address  which  received 
world-wide  attention.  Vice-President  Nixon 
declared  that  the  situation  in  Southeast  Asia 
was  most  critical  to  the  U.S.  and  that  he 
would  favor  sending  in  U.S.  forces  If  the 
French  pulled  out  of  Indochina.  Its  chief 
importance,  he  declared,  lay  in  the  fact  that 
It  was  vital  to  Ji4>anese  commerce  and  its 
"loss"  would  make  Japan  a  satellite  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  the  light  of  Nixon's  persist- 
ent efforts  to  prove  support  of  his  present 
policies  by  a  "silent  majority"  In  the  U.S., 
and  his  persistent  pleas  for  adherence  to  the 
rule  of  the  majority.  It  Is  Ironic  to  note  that 
he  declared  for  sending  UJ3.  troops  to  Indo- 
china with  or  without  the  support  of  public 
opmion  wliich,  he  insisted,  was  "unin- 
formed." Nixon  confessed  that  if  the  French 
stepped  out.  the  Vletmlnh  would  control  all 
of  Indochina  within  a  month. 

The  Elsenhower,  Nixon  and  Dulles  state- 
ments marked  the  Initiation  of  an  Intensive 
effort  to  get  Churchill  and  congressional 
leaders  to  agree  to  U.S.  military  intervention 
on  the  side  of  the  French.  But  the  congres- 
sional mood,  sensitive  to  public  reaction 
after  Korea,  was  against  intervention  and 
the  British  commonwealth  nations — reflect- 
ing Asian  desires  generally — wanted  an  end 
to  the  war.  When  Washington  realized  in 
May  that  it  cotild  not  block  a  settlement  at 
Geneva,  the  National  Security  Council  called 
for  modification  of  the  U.S.  position.  Parti- 
tion of  Vietnam  was  demanded,  with  the 
south  "to  be  retained  at  all  costs."  This 
became  the  active  principle  of  U.S.  policy  at 
Geneva  and  after  Geneva,  and  it  remains  so 
today. 

I  am  not  here  suggesting  that  Washing- 


ton's Intervention  in  Indochina  was  moti- 
vated solely  by  a  desire  to  control  the  raw 
materlato  ot  Southeast  AsU,  or  to  prevent 
Japan  from  slipping  out  of   her   economic 

and  poutlcal  grip,  tbougli  tbeie  alms  mn 

nu>st    inauenttal     In    abaplng    Wastilngton's 

direction  In  1964.  The  question  is  certainly 
more  complex.  There  Is,  for  example,  t«- 
peated  emphasis  on  the  "domino  theory," 
as  weu  as  the  statement  attributed  to  John 
Foster  DuUes  soon  after  the  date  for  Viet- 
namese unlfloatlon  had  passed,  cited  In  the 
reprint  before  you:  "We  have  a  clean  base 
there  [In  Vietnam]  now,  without  a  taint  of 
colonialism.  Dlenblenphu  was  a  blessing  in 
disguise." 

I  have  in  mind,  too,  ex-President  Johnson's 
description  of  all  U.S.  postwar  foreign  policy, 
made  In  his  first  post-presidency  apologia 
for  his  foreign  poUcy,  in  which  be  described 
its  aim  as  maintaining  a  system  in  which 
the  U.S.  could  "move  and  trade  and  live  in 
freedom.".  The  Implications  are  not  difficult 
to  grasp.  American  economic  and  political 
power  Is  so  enormous  today  that  it  will  in- 
evitably dominate  wherever  it  penetrates,  and 
any  nation  seeking  to  protect  itself  against 
this  penetration  become  by  definition  a 
threat  to  the  free  world.  Material  interests 
and  considerations  of  alleged  national  secu- 
rity have  been  inseparable  throughout  Amer- 
ica's history  and  they  have  operated  Inex- 
tricably m  relation  to  Indochina.  Nor  were 
domestic  political  considerations  entirely 
absent  In  determining  Washington's  course 
in  1954.  The  essential  point  here  Is  that  It  Is 
a  cynical  falsehood  to  state,  as  President 
Nixon  has  done,  that  the  U.S.  is  in  Vietnam 
solely  to  repel  aggression  and  permit  self- 
determination  in  the  south.  No  living  indi- 
vidual knows  better  than  he  how  false  that 
Is.  For  our  purposes  here,  the  historic  facts 
concerning  the  actual  motivation  for  VS. 
policy  In  1954  underscore  Its  Illegality  within 
the  framework  of  the  X7N  Charter.  The  rea- 
sons given  for  the  UJ8.  course  In  1964 — 
whether  those  advanced  by  the  Elsensower 
Administration  with  respect  to  raw  materials 
control,  etc.,  or  those  advanced  by  Johnson 
with  respect  to  U.S.  business  freedom  In  other 
lands — are  plainly  contemptuous  of  UN 
Charter  guarantees. 

During  the  Geneva  Conference  in  Wash- 
ington dredged  up  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  from  his 
exile  in  the  U.S.  and  persuaded  the  French 
to  make  him  premier  of  the  puppet  Bao  Dal 
regime.  It  sent  General  William  Donovan, 
Chief  of  the  Office  of  Strategic  Services,  and 
C.I.A.  counterlnsurgency  expert  Edward 
Lansdale  to  Saigon  to  impose  Diem  upon  the 
South.  With  the  British  it  presented  a  7- 
point  memorandum  to  French  Premier  Men- 
des-France  which  Elsenhower  later  charact- 
erized as  Washington's  "minimum  terms" 
for  agreeing  to  a  settlement,  though  be  con- 
fessed that  the  U.S.  as  a  non-belligerent  had 
no  right  to  meddle.  The  terms  Included:  par- 
tition of  Vietnam;  "securing"  the  southern 
half  for  the  west,  with  no  political  arrange- 
ment permitted  which  would  give  the  people 
there  the  right  to  choose  Vletmlnh  leader- 
ship; and  no  limitation  on  the  import  of 
arms  and  military  "advisers"  to  "protect"  the 
South. 

We  know,  of  course,  that  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference explicitly  rejected  each  of  the  above 
terms  in  its  provisions  for  1956  elections  for  a 
single  all-Vietnam  government,  and  for  bar- 
ring importation  of  arms  and  military  advis- 
ers. But  a  month  before  settlement  was  even 
arrived  at,  Washington  had  already  prepared 
the  groundwork  for  putting  its  own  partition 
scheme  into  effect,  regardless  of  Conference 
decisions  or  the  desires  of  the  southern  Viet- 
namese. 

To  avoid  isolation,  however,  the  U.S.  was 
compelled  to  bow  to  allied  pressures  and  to 
pledge  at  Geneva  that  it  would  not  disturb 
the  accords,  explicitly  stating  that  it  did  so 
because  of  Its  obligations  under  Article  3, 
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Section  4,  of  the  UN  Charter,  which  px  ohlb- 
ItB  disruption  of  a  nation's  territorial  Integ- 
rity or  Interference  with  Its  Indepenc  enoe. 
Exactly  two  days  after  this  pledge  was  i  ;lven, 
on  July  33,  Dulles  signalled  UjB.  Intent  to  Ig- 
nore the  agreements  by  telling  the  prea  i  that 
the  Geneva  Conference  had  advanced 
truly  Independent  status  of  Cambodia, 
and  southern  Vietnam." 

Washington  moved  rapidly  to  consolidate 
Dlem's  rule  and  to  provide  him  wltli  U^S. 
military  protection.  In  further  vlolatt<  n  of 
Geneva,  It  set  up  a  mUltary  mlwdon.  a  id  In 
October  of  1064  Elsenhower  despatched  his 
famed  letter  to  Diem  pledging  assistant  In 
developing  and  maintaining  "an  Indepez  dent 
Vietnam  endowed  with  a  strong  govemm  mt." 
This  letter,  so  obvious  an  Indication  of  'VI  ash- 
Ington's  treaty-breaking  intent,  has  been 
dted  by  subsequent  administrations  u  the 
■ource  or  their  c(«unltment  to  aucceislve 

Saigon  regimes. 

At  Manila  In  September,  the  U.S.  orgai  ized 
SBATO  as  an  Intematloiud  cover  for  \\  s  Il- 
legitimate activities  In  Vietnam.  Becau  le  of 
allied  reluctance.  It  was  forced  to  agree  to  a 
peculiar  clause  which  gave  It  the  unlli  teral 
right  to  determine  whether  aggression  ei  Isted 
In  Vietnam,  and  to  Intervene  unllat4  rally 
under  the  SEATO  cover.  Washington  has 
since  then  depended  on  this  clause  U.  the 
SBATO  pact  to  i^ead  that  Its  Interve:  mon 
In  Vietnam  does  not  conflict  with  th  \  UN 
Charter.  The  plea  is  absurd.  The  UN  Ct  arter 
eocplldtly  requires  that  the  conduct  cf  re- 
gional organizations  must  be  consistent  with 
UN  purposes  and  principles,  and  unlli  teral 
intervention  Is  exactly  what  the  UN  was 
organised  to  prevent.  Moreover,  Artie  e  53 
of  the  Charter  explicitly  says  that  "no  en- 
forcement action  shall  be  taken  by  reg  lonal 
agencies  without  the  authorization  o:  the 
Security  Council,"  and  neither  the  Council 
nor  the  General  Assembly  has  ever  iH>p:  oved 
U.8.  actions  In  Vietnam.  In  the  light  o  r  the 
clause  permitting  unilateral  interventloi  i,  the 
SEATO  pact  Is  Itself  of  doubtful  va  Idlty 
within  the  meaning  of  the  UN  Charter, 

Under  the  guidance  and  tutelage  o'  the 
U.S..  the  Diem  regime  refused  to  perml  b  the 
unification  elections  decreed  for  1B58,  The 
entire  world  recognized  at  the  time  tt  at  It 
did  this  because  it  knew  that  the  Vletni  mese 
people — north  and  south — supported  B »  Chi 
Mlnh.  With  the  cancellation  of  the  unifica- 
tion prooedwe  explicitly  mandated  by  the 
Geneva  accords,  the  peoj^e  of  Vietnam  were 
Justified  m  seeking  other  means  to  unify  their 
land.  Having  disrupted  Vietnam's  terrl  orlal 
Integrity,  Washington's  charge  that  Viet- 
namese efforts  to  do  so  constituted  aggn  sslon 
bears  a  striking  re8em.blance  to  the  classic 
case  of  the  man  who,  having  murdert  1  his 
parents,  demanded  mercy  on  the  ground  i  that 
he  was  an  orphan. 

It  Is  thus  undeniable  that  In  the  Imi  oedi- 
ate  aftermath  of  the  Geneva  Conferen»: 

1.  The  VS.  deliberately  disrupted  thi  i  ter- 
ritorial Integrity  of  Vietnam  and  Impaed  a 
regime  upon  the  southern  half  In  explicit 
denial  of  the  right  of  sdf -determination. 

a.  It  did  BO  In  substantial  part  becavae  its 
ruling  groups  coveted  free  access  to  tne  raw 
materials  resources  of  Southeast  As  a  and 
domination  of  Ita  strategic  military  p<  sltlon. 

S.  It  did  so  In  direct  violation  >f  the 
Geneva  Agreements  which  eotabllahe*  i  Viet- 
nam as  a  single.  Independent  natlo  i.  and 
which  were  halted  almost  universally  at  the 
UN  m  the  fall  of  1954  and  1B55  for  th  it  very 
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4.  It  did  so  in  direct  violation  of  the  UN 
Charter   principles   of   territorial    Integrity, 
Independence,  self-determination  am 
intervention. 

This,  then,  is  the  immediate  bacl 
Illegality  out  of  which  grew  the  cr: 
wagiKI  by  the  U.S.  In  Vietnam.  It  e: 
monumental  hypocrisy  the  claims  XHi^  the 
war  arose  because  of  aggression  from  banoi, 
or  that  the  VB.  is  fighting  unselfishly  for 


self-determination  for  South  Vietnam.  It 
caused  TTN  Secretary  General  U  Thant  thir- 
teen years  later.  In  the  summar  of  1M7,  to 
charge  the  U.S.  with  waging  war  to  prevent 
the  national  Independence  of  Vietnam.  Ad- 
dressing the  World  Conference  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  U  Thant  described  the  war  as  an 
example  of  failure  to  respect  the  UN  Ohar- 
ter"*  "fundamental  injunction  to  refrain 
.  .  .  from  the  threat  of  use  of  f oroe  against 
the  tetrlt(»ial  Integrity  or  political  Indpend- 
ence  of  any  state." 

The  violations  were  deliberate  and  ex- 
plicit. During  a  critical  period  In  the  Geneva 
negotiations,  Dulles  told  a  cabinet  meeting: 
"It  Is  not  difficult  to  wi«r«h>i  wortd  opinion 
against  aggression,  but  Is  quite  another  mat- 
ter to  fight  against  internal  changes  In  one 
country.  If  we  take  a  position  against  a  com- 
munist faction  within  a  foreign  country,  we 
have  to  act  alone.  We  are  confronted  by  an 
unfortunate  fact — most  of  the  countries  of 
the  world  do  not  share  our  view  that  com- 
munist control  of  any  government  anywhere 
Is  in  Itself  a  danger  and  a  threat."  Dulles 
knew,  of  course,  that  the  UN  Charter  pro- 
hibits both  internal  Interference  and  uni- 
lateral military  excunions. 

Since  the  Diem  regime  wes  impoeed  upon 
the  people  of  southern  Vietnam  against  their 
will,  it  could  t>e  maintained  only  by  widen- 
ing terror.  From  the  outset,  the  Diem  govern- 
ment— under  U.S.  stimulus — killed  and  ar- 
rested thousands  of  Vletmlnh  supporters 
who  were  the  leaders  in  the  villagea.  The 
guerrilla  struggle  began  almost  at  onoe  in 
sheer  defense  against  this  massive  persecu- 
tion. This  struggle  continued  and  grew  for 
more  than  four  years  before  North  Vietnam 
extended  its  political  and  material  backing 
In  1959.  In  1961,  with  the  Diem  regime  fac- 
ing collapse,  the  U.S.  sent  10,000  military 
"advisers"  to  bolster  It.  In  various  ways  these 
military  "advisers",  whose  numbers  rapidly 
grew,  took  direct  part  In  the  fighting. 

But  as  In  the  case  of  the  French  a  decade 
earlier,  VS.  forces  could  not  bolster  the  iso- 
lated Diem  government  against  its  people. 
The  respected  UjB.  hlstotlan  Blen  Hammer 
has  written  that,  like  the  Frenoh,  the  Amer- 
icans in  1963  "envisaged  a  war  of  extermina- 
tion ...  In  which  eucciassBS  would  be  meee- 
ured  best  by  the  'kill  rate'  ..." 

In  the  reprint  before  you,  I  have  quoted 
from  John  Mecklln,  Director  of  VS.  Infor- 
maUon  Services  in  Saigon  from  1962  to  1964; 
from  Major  General  Edward  Lansdale,  the 
eounterlnsurgency  specialist  who  guided 
Diem:  from  Nguyen  Cao  Ky  when  he  was 
premier  in  Saigon  in  1966;  from  General 
Wallace  Greene,  Marine  Commandant  in 
Vietnam  In  1966.  All  of  them  confessed  that 
the  Saigon  regime  bad  no  popular  support 
and  as  Lansdale  put  It,  that  the  National 
Liberation  Front  was  "embedded  within  the 
population."  This  Is  evident  today  In  the 
continual  pleas  of  the  Thleu  regime  that, 
despite  Its  million  troops  and  the  vastly  su- 
perior arms  supplied  by  the  U.S.,  It  could  not 
stand  If  U.S.  troops  left.  Why?  Obviously 
because  It  is  fighting  an  entire  people.  Each 
major  step  that  the  VS.  took  In  escalating 
the  war — the  bombing  of  the  North  and  the 
introduction  of  combat  troops  directly — was 
taken  explicitly  to  prevent  collapse  of  suc- 
cessive Saigon  regimes.  Collapse  was  threat- 
ened not  by  alleged  North  Vietnam  "aggres- 
sion"— even  the  U.S.  Defense  Department  has 
confessed  that  there  were  virtually  no  North 
Vietnamese  troops  In  the  south  when  these 
steps  were  taken — ^but  by  the  determined 
opposition  of  the  people  of  the  south. 

Nixon  was  vice-president  when  VS.  policy 
for  Vletziam  was  Initially  formulated  In  1964, 
and  he  Is  continuing  to  operate  luider  this 
same  policy  today.  He  has  made  it  abundantly 
clear  that  his  "Vletnamlzatlon"  program 
alms  to  perpetuate  the  Thleu  regime,  or 
others  like  it,  with  continuing  massive  back- 
ing from  the  U.S.  He  has  learned  something 
from  the  French  and  Johnson  Admlnlstra- 


tion  experiences,  and  has  been  slowly  reduc- 
ing the  swollen  ranks  of  UjB.  ground  troops 
in  order  to  weaken  domestic  and  interna- 
tional opposition  to  the  war.  But  in  return 
he  has  mtensllled  the  air  and  expanded  it 
to  other  parts  of  Indochina.  It  remains  a  war 
against  the  people  of  Indochina,  one  in 
which  a  Washington-q>onsored  regime  can 
achieve  "self-determination"  only  through 
mass  extermination.  Those  who  try  to  ra- 
tionalise the  My  Lai  massacres  graphically 
make  the  point  by  arguing  that  VS.  troops 
are  Justified  in  killing  women  and  children 
since  they  aU  try  to  kill  U.S.  soldiers.  Attor- 
neys for  a  Lt.  Duffy,  also  charged  with  killing 
civilians,  make  It  by  arguing  that  the  army 
measures  success  by  body  count — meaning 
the  bodies  of  any  and  all  Vietnamese.  These 
are  but  local  expressions  of  the  overall  con- 
duct of  the  war  from  Washington,  with  Its 
"free  fire  zones"  and  weekly  "body  counts" 

of  Vietnamese  dead— Including  men.  women 

and  children — as  weU  as  of  American  youth. 
Nixon,  on  a  grand  scale,  is  operating  in  Viet- 
nam within  the  same  frame  as  My  Lai,  and 
the  process  is  now  spreading  to  Cambodia. 

We  have,  then,  the  following  Indictment 
before  \u: 

1.  Since  1960,  UJB.  poUcy  has  had  as  its 
undevlatlng  aim  the  denial  of  Independence 
and  self-determination  to  the  people  of  Vlet- 


2.  Until  1064,  the  VS.  pursued  this  aim 
by  aiding  the  French  In  their  efforts  to  re- 
conquer their  Indochlneae  colonies  through 
an  aggressive  war  of  conquest. 

3.  Since  19S4.  the  U.S.  has  sought  to  dis- 
rupt the  territorial  Integrity  of  Vietnam  and 
to  InqxMs  governments  of  its  choosing  upon 
the  south  by  military  force— denying  the 
southern  Vietnamese  their  right  to  deter- 
mine their  own  destiny. 

4.  Since  the  Vietnameee  people  have  an 
heroic  record  of  struggle  against  foreign  in- 
vaders, the  U.S.  has  had  to  pursue  its  objec- 
tive of  Imposing  its  approved  regimes  by  en- 
couraging brutal,  mass  extermination  of  Viet- 
namese and  by  ravaging  their  land. 

6.  U.S.  goals  and  policy  in  Vietnam,  and  in 
all  Indochina,  are  in  gross  violation  of  both 
the  Geneva  accords  and  hMlc  UN  Charter 
principles. 

6.  Since  the  UJB.  Is  waging  war  in  viola- 
tion of  the  accords  which  established  Viet- 
nam as  a  single  Indspendent  nation  and  in 
violation  of  its  treaty  with  the  UN,  the  U.S. 
Is  clearly  gtiilty  of  crinMS  against  humanity 
as  defined  in  Article  6  of  the  Charter  of  the 
N\u«mberg  Tribunal. 

Hie  indictment  is  reinforced  by  some  of 
the  explanations  offered  by  Washington  for 
Its  actions  in  recent  times,  such  as  defense 
of  Its  "vital  national  Interests,"  or  the  re- 
tention of  its  dominant  power  position  and 
Its  prestige.  Such  explanations  are  patently 
incompatible  with  any  concept  of  interna- 
tional law  and  carry  the  seeds  of  inevitable 
war.  Hanoi's  "vital  national  Interests,"  obvi- 
ously, are  vastly  more  Involved  in  the  South 
than  are  Washington's,  and  so— for  that 
matter — are  China's  and  the  Soviet  Unicm's. 
In  his  April  30th  speech  announcing  the  in- 
vasion of  Cambodia,  Nlzon  Introduced  the 
concept  of  the  master  nation  undefeated  in 
war,  the  idea  that  the  U.S.  is  Justified  In 
continuing  to  visit  tragic  slaughter  and  dev- 
astation in  Vietnam,  and  to  spread  this  to 
Cambodia,  in  order  to  retain  its  position  of 
world  supremacy!  Since  other  powers  will 
not  always  tremblingly  acquiesce  in  this  su- 
premacy, this  is  clearly  a  prescription  for  the 
holocaust,  and  it  plainly  mocks  at  the  XTN 
principles  of  sovereign  equality  and  collee- 
tive  responsibility  for  peace. 

But  If  Washington's  war  in  Indochina  la 
a  crime,  those  nations  which  give  It  sup- 
port— even  if  this  suiqxtrt  is  simply  politi- 
cal— and  even  those  nations  which  stand 
passively  aside,  are  guilty  in  varying  degree 
of  complicity  in  this  crime.  While  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  compelling  their  gov- 
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emment  to  wUhdraw  rests  with  the  people 
of  the  VS.,  all  peoples  bear  some  share  of 
the  responsibility  and  possess  eome  oapeoitjr 
to  act  effectively.  Isolaitlon  of  the  VS.,  pres- 
sure from  its  allies  in  particular,  can  be  a 
most  potent  instrtunent  in  forcing  Washing- 
ton to  get  out  of  Tnrtofihlnn  and  to  begin  to 
recognlae  its  International  obligations.  The 
need  for  this  is  all  the  more  urgent  when 
one  xeoogniaes,  as  evidently  Washington  does 
not,  that  the  forebearanoe  of  China  and  the 
UJBJB.B.  is  not  inexhaustible.  Withdrawal  of 
the  UJB.  from  Indochina,  the  >»«Jting  of  the 
war  crime,  is  a  matter  of  vital  Interest  to 
every  nation  and  Washington  must  be  made 
to  recognlae  this  fact. 


U.S.  MnJTAXT  INTEKVKNTIOK  Ot  CAJCBODIA  IK 

THx  LioBT  or  Imtesmatiomal  Law 
(By  John  H.  E.  Fried) 
Frledrlcb  Schiller,  tbe  aennan  poet  of  the 

wOl^tenment  and  adherent  of  Kant^s  phi- 
losophy of  peace,  said  "Das  Ist  der  Fluoh  der 
boesen  Tat,  dass  sle  fortzuegend  Boeses  muss 
gebaeren."  (This  is  the  curse  of  evil  deed 
that  it  must,  ever  procreating,  lead  to  t\u- 
ther  evil.)  The  original  Illegal  UJ3.  decision 
to  prevent  implementation  of  the  Geneva 
1964  agreements  on  Vietnam,  which  were  to 
assure  its  pecMX  and  neutrality,  led  to  an 
ever-increasing  illegal  U.S.  military  build-up 
and  intervention  in  Vietnam;  two  years  of 
ever  more  ruthless  Illegal  UJ3.  war  actions; 
to  the  plan  for  the  "Vletnamlzatlon"  of  the 
war,  meaning  the  determination  to  continue 
the  war,  perhapa  eventually  with  somewhat 
different  tactics,  into  an  indefinite  future; 
and  now  to  UJ3.  combat  intervention  in 
Cambodia.  This  so  far  latest  step  is  not  only 
guaranteed  to  bring  further  evil  to  Indo- 
china; it  is  pregnant  with  even  further 
dangers  for  the  world  and  for  U.S.  society. 
This  chain  of  events  again  proves  the  crucial 
significance  of  the  niles  for  international 
behavior,  and  the  tragic  results  of  their 
vldation.  To  suggest  that  theee  policies  make 
international  law  unimportant  in  fact 
cynically  "Justifies"  them.  Brute  force  is 
capable  of  defying  the  rules;  but  this  Is 
all  the  more  reason  to  uphold  the  validity 
of  the  rules,  because  these  rules  are  the  only 
barrier  to  ever  greater  dttaater, 

I.   BASIC  FACTS 

(1)  The  1954  Geneva  Conference  con- 
firmed "the  sovereignty,  the  Independence, 
the  unity,  and  the  territorial  integrity"  not 
only  of  Vietnam  (and  Laos)  but  also  ot 
Cambodia: 

"In  their  relations  with  Cambodia.  Iaos, 
and  Vietnam,  each  member  of  the  Geneva 
Conference  undertakes  to  respect  the  sover- 
eignty, the  independence,  he  unity,  and  tbe 
terlrtorial  Integrity  of  the  above-mentioned 
States,  and  to  retrain  from  any  Interf erenoe 
in  their  Internal  affairs."  > 

Mr.  Bedell  Smith,  the  American  d^egate, 
formally  declared : 

"The  Government  of  the  United  States. . . . 
takes  note"  of  this  and  other  provisions  of 
tbe  Declaration,  and  "will  refrain  from  the 
threat  or  use  of  force  to  disturb  them,  in 
accordance  with  Art.  2  (sec.  4)  of  the  Charter 
of  the  UJf.  dealing  with  the  obligation  of 
Members  to  refrain  from  the  threat  or  use 
offeree."* 

(2)  Even  if  the  UJ9.  had  not  given  the 
pledge,  and  had  not  participated  at  all  In 
the  1954  Geneva  Conference,  the  VS.  would 
stui  be  bound  not  to  use  or  threaten  force 
against  Cambodia,  in  view  of  its  obligations 
tinder  the  UJf.  Charter,  the  KeUog-BrUnd 
Pact  of  1928,  and  general  principles  of  inter- 
national law. 

(3)  Whersas  the  becic  International  obli- 
gations of  Cambodia  and  toward  her  would 
of  course  be  tmaffected  by  her  poUtlcal  col- 
oration. It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
Sihanouk  regUne  was  not  communist  or  pro- 

Footaotes  at  end  of  article. 


commtmlst.  For  example.  It  sometimes  took 
very  drastic  measures  against  the  Khmer 
Rouge.  In  1969,  the  statmchily  anU-oommu- 
nlst  UJB.-tralned  General  Lon-Nol  who  even- 
tually overthrew  the  Sihanouk  regime  on 
March  18,  1970,  was  made  Premier  by  the 
Prince  himself. 

On  May  16,  1966,  Cambodia  signed  a  Mili- 
tary Aid  Agreement  with  the  VS.,  against 
misgivings  of  the  (Indlan-Pollsb-Canadlan) 
Intematlonsl  Commission  for  Supervision 
and  Control  in  Cambodia  (I.C.C.),*  and 
against  formal  protest  by  the  Democratic 
Republic  of  Vietnam  (North  Vietnam.) 

In  FlOl.  1955,  the  I.C.C.  reported  that  "a 
small  (UJS.)  MUltary  Assistance  Advisory 
Group,  about  30  in  number,  headed  by  a 
UJS.  Brig.  General,  has  arrived  In  Cambo- 
dia. The  Group  is  now  busily  assessing  the 
defense  needs  of  the   country."* 

Soon  arterwards,  tbe  American  mUltary 

advisory  group  achieved  full  strength.  For 
years  its  personnel  travelled  fteely  trlttaln 
Cambodia  and  were  able  to  acquire  military 
and  Intelligence  data. 

If  eventually  Cambodia  terminated  that 
military  aid  arrangement,  this  was  done  after 
Cambodia  had  for  years  unsuoessfully  pro- 
tested against  violations  of  Camtxxlian  ter- 
ritory by  Saigon  and  UJS.  forces. 

If  Prince  Sihanouk — ^like  many  other  pub- 
lic figures  of  many  countries— objected  to 
the  UJB.  military  intervention  in  Vietnam 
and  pleaded  to  end  it.  this  again  did  not 
show  any  antl-UJS.  bias.*  The  Vietnam  war 
created  great  problems  for  Cambodia:  above 
all,  Cambodia  wished  desperately  not  to  be 
drawn  into  the  conflict.  When  Sihanouk 
long  since  protested  against  UJS.  plans  and 
pressures  to  Invade  Cambodia,  he  merely 
protested  against  something  which  was  of 
public  knowledge  and  which,  since  the  "lid 
was  taken  off"  has  again  been  widely  con- 
firmed in  the  VS.  press. 

As  a  sign  of  its  disapproval  of  VS.  poli- 
cies toward  Cambodia,  Sihanouk  severed  d^)- 
lomatlc  relations  with  the  UJB.  In  1066,  but 
thereafter  made  various  gestures  to  Improve 
the  strained  relationship.  For  example,  on 
10  Jime  1968.  Cambodia  released  without  con- 
ditions two  UJS.  nationals  captured  three 
weeks  earlier  on  a  Philippine  tugboat  in 
Cambodian  river  waters,  as  a  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Senator  Robert  Kennedy;  •  the 
widow  of  President  Kennedy  was  invited  to, 
and  visited.  Cambodia  as  Sihanouk's  guest, 
and  the  Prince  in  turn  visited  President  John- 
son at  the  White  House. 

Violation  of  OambodUm  territory  hy  the 
U.8.$ide 

Cambodia  has  since  January  1956  fre- 
quently protested  against  vloUtions  of  her 
neutral  territory  by  Saigon  forces,  and  sub- 
sequently for  many  j9m  also  by  U.S.  forces. 
These  reports,  providing  details  as  to  place, 
time,  type  of  violation  (such  as  "killings, 
ill-treatment,  wounding,  arrests  and  abduc- 
tions of  Cambodian  dtlaens,  theft  and  de- 
struction of  their  property," — No.  663/DGP/ 
X  of  16  Sept.  1967) ,  number  of  victims,  etc. 
were  submitted  to  the  International  Control 
Commission  for  Camlx}dla,  and  in  later  years, 
ije.,  to  the  Co-Chainnan  of  the  Gwieva  Con- 
ference (Feb.  7,  1064 — "incessant  and  mur- 
derous aggression  against  Cambodia",  in- 
cluding aerial  bombardment)  For  over  half 
a  decade,  Cambodia  also  transmitted  vehe- 
ment complaints  against  such  acts  by  U.S. 
and  Saigon  ground  and  air  forces  to  the  VJX. 
Security  Council.  There  were  40  such  pro- 
test notes  during  1067,  and  100  between  Jan. 
1068  and  mld-1060.* 

Tht  protests  to  the  Security  Council 
against  "aggrsssive  acts  by  U.S.— South  Viet- 
Nameas  forces"  continued,  becoming  Increas- 
ingly urgent  and  reporting  Increasingly  seri- 
ous violations,  tmtil  27  March  1070.  For  ex- 
ample, the  communication  to  the  Security 
CouncU  of  26  Feb.  1970  (S/9668)  concluded: 

"The  Royal  Government  of  Cambodia  has 


lodged  a  strong  and  indignant  protest  against 
these  repeated  violations  of  Cambodian  air- 
space, followed  by  ddlberate  firing  and  q>ray- 
Ing  of  defoliants  on  the  peaceful  and  inno- 
cent inhabitants  of  the  frontier  regions  and 
their  dwellings,  which  have  been  committed 
by  the  UJS. — South  Viet-Namase  forces.  It 
has  called  upon  the  Government  of  the  UJB JL, 
to  take  Immediate  steps  to  Indemnify  the  vic- 
tims, make  reparations  for  damage  caused, 
and  put  an  end  to  such  acts  of  aggression 
once  and  for  all." 

During  all  those  years,  only  very  isolated 
oountOT-charges  or  denials  were  transmitted 
first  to  the  I.C.C.  and  then  to  the  Security 
Council  ■,  although  charges  about  tbe  use  of 
Cambodian  border  areas  by  PRG  (NLF)  and 
DRVN  forces  were  insistently  made  by  the 
VS.  outside  the  U.N. 

Towards  the  end  of  Deoeml>er  1967,  VS. 

complaints  about  enemy  aanctuarlee  inside 

Cambodia  reached  a  height,  and  U.S.  invaaloti 
deemed  imminent.  Mr.  Chester  Bowles  went 
on  a  special  mission  to  Pnom  Penh.  Prince 
Sihanouk  Insisted  that  the  UjB.  had  not  pro- 
duced any  evidence  of  such  sanctuaries.  In 
q>lte  of  the  fact  that  "without  our  [Cam- 
bodia's] authorlaatlon,  American  planes  have 
been  traversing  our  [Cambodia's]  skies  thou~ 
aatida  of  ttmea  and  taking  photographs  of 
our  country  in  Its  length  and  breadth."  * 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  talks,  Sihanouk 
informed  the  press  that  Mr.  Bowles,  on  t>e- 
half  of 

"The  United  Stetes  has  agreed  that  if  [1] 
it  has  information  concerning  Vietcong  or 
North  ^etnamese  infiltration,  it  will  trans- 
mit their  Information  to  the  Cambodian  Gov- 
ernment. .  .  .  Cambodia  wUl  then  send  her 
own  troops  or  those  of  the  [International 
Control]  Commission  to  Investigate  and,  if 
the  Information  Is  verified,  demand  that  the 
forces  leave  Cambodian   territory."" 

The  record,  then,  contradicts  the  official 
Justification  for  the  UjB.  invasion,  namely, 
that  since  1964  "American  poUcy  has  been  to 
scrupulously  respect  the  neutrality  of  tbe 
Cambodian  people"  (sic I)  and  that  "for  five 
years  (hence,  since  May  1965]  neither  the 
United  States  nor  South  Vietnam  has  moved 
against  these  enemy  sanctuaries  becavise  we 
did  not  with  to  violate  the  terHtory  of  a 
neutreZ  nation  .  .  ."" — ^thus  implying,  In- 
ddentally,  tliat  the  UJB.  Invasion  of  Cam- 
bodia does  "violate  the  territory  of  a  neutral 
nation." 

It  appears  from  announcements  by  Prlnoe 
Sihanoiik  and  press  reports  that  in  eariy 
1970,  tbe  Oambodian  government  obtained 
information  that  aimed  forces  of  the  other 
side  were  using  Cambodian  border  areas.  The 
prince  took  off  from  his  capital  to  visit  Paris. 
Moscow  and  Peking  in  order  to  obtain  tbe 
support  of  those  governments  for  his  de- 
mand that  thoee  troops  leave.  Prior  to  the 
occurrence  of  the  putech  against  him,  he  is- 
sued warnings  to  the  effect  that  "a  great 
power"  suppOTted  efforts,  during  his  absence 
from  the  country,  to  overthrow  his  regime. 
The  putsch  occurred  on  March  18.  while  the 
prince  was  in  Moscow. 

On  March  30,  the  new  Cambodian  regime 
transmitted  Cambodian  first  protest  about 
violations  of  its  territory  by  Viet-Cong  and 
North  ^Hetnameee  troops  to  the  VS.  Secoiltj 
Council,  "nie  cctnmunlcation  wmiplalntrt. 
ixt.,  about  the  occupation  by  a  force  esti- 
mated of  8.000.  of  a  village  7  km  Inside  tbe 
bordmr. 

Between  the  first  of  April  and  the  first  of 
May,  1970,  Cambodia  transmitted  thlrtesm, 
ever  more  vehement,  protects  against 
numerous  military  attacks  and  occupations 
by  Vlet-Cong  and  North  Vietnameee  forces 
inside  Cambodia." 

There  are  Indications  that  Saigon  forcss 
Invaded  and  bombed  Cambodian  territory 
very  soon  after  Lon-Nol's  takeover  in  Phnom 
Penh  on  March  18.  As  late  as  i^»ll  13,  "the 
South  Vietnamese  Government  msla- 
taln(ed)    that  Ms  forces  are  not  in  Osm- 
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bodla."  But  there  were  "witnessed  Soutti 
Vietnamese  air  strikes  on  Communist  [>ob1- 
tlons  In  Cambodia  March  30  and  34,  and 
groiind  incurtdona  and  air  strikes  by  Siuth 
Vietnamese  forces  on  Blarch  37  and  38.  Dis- 
patch by  Ralph  Blumenthal,  datelines  K  tian- 
bln.  South  Vietnam,  In  New  York  T  mes, 
April  16,  1970,  also  referring  to  a  Cambrian 
ammunition  dump  being  guarded  by 
Vietnamese  troops.)  On  May  3,  the 
News  stated  that  "American  tnd  South 
namese  forces  were  crossing  the 
border — for  the  flrtt  time  openly."  This 
stltuted  the  opening  of  th«  comMned 
South  Vietnamese  operation 
Total  Victory."  Preceding  South  Vletnifaneae 
operations  In  Cambodia  had  been  reputed 
In  the  press. 

II.    THK    "SANCTUAXT    JXrnmCATION 

In  a  manner  reminiscent  of  the  start  of 
the  attack  by  Axis  Powers  on  certain  c  oun- 
trles  In  World  War  II,  the  Invasion  by  <  liam- 
bodia  was  started  without  notification  <if  Its 
government.  Even  Germany's  Invasloi  of 
neutral  Belgium  In  1914  was  preceded  by  a 
Oerman  ultimatum.  The  absence  of  any  rea- 
soned formal  warning  or  announce  nent 
alone  casts  graves  doubts  about  Its  leg  dlty. 

Insofar  as  any  Justifications  have  been 
given,  they  were  not  those  prevlotislj  ad- 
duced by  the  U.S.  for  Its  war  In  Vietnam. 
Unsatisfactory  as  thOM  Justifications  irere, 
they  were  not  available  in  this  case,  i  Cam- 
bodia is  not  imder  a  SEATO  "umbrella  "  No 
U.S.  "commitment"  could  be  alleged.  And 
while  the  aboence  of  any  formal  re<iueBt 
from  the  Saigon  regime  for  U.S.  "colic  stive 
self-defense"  assistance  in  Vietnam  wa  i  re- 
vealed only  years  after  the  U.S.  startel  Its 
war  in  Vietnam  In  alleged  compliance  with 
that  non-existent  request.  In  this  caai  the 
absence  of  any  such  request  from  the  Cam- 
bodian government  became  Immediately 
known. 

The  emphasis.  Instead,  has  been  oi  the 
"sanctuary"  argument. 

What  is  a  "aanctuary"? 

A  "sanctuary"  Is  a  sacred  place  of  wor- 
ship and.  In  a  wider  sense,  a  sacred  pli  ce  of 
refuge.  Such  sanctuaries  played  a  con  Ider- 
able  role  In  antiquity  and  the  Middle  Agea. 

The  term  has  been  revived  to  denote,  with 
strong  emotional  disapproval,  places  tht  t  are, 
but  In  fairness  should  not  be,  beyonl  the 
U.S.  military  reach.  Such  use  of  the  term. 
Incidentally,  stands  the  meaning  oi  Its 
head:  a  sanctuary  must  be  respected  e:actly 
because  it  Is  a  holy  place;  so  that  whoever 
Invades  It  commits  not  only  a  crime  i>ut  a 
sin. 

Yet.  the  designation  of  some  Camb  >dlan 
border  areas  as  unfair  "sanctuaries"  which 
granted  the  opponents  "impunity"  and  from 
which  the  U.S.  military  were  unfairly  ex- 
cluded, has  been  assiduously  nurtured,  even 
while  strenuously,  often  desperately,  dunled 
by  Cambodia  and  described  as  prepar  ktlon 
for  a  U.S.  invasion.  Frequently,  these  "i  anc- 
tuarles"  were  depicted  as  the  cause  fot  the 
lack  of  U.S.  military  success  in  Vietnaxi. 

Precisely  put,  the  argument  means:  (a) 
enemy  forces,  in  violation  of  the  la^r  of 
neutrality,  made  use  of  Cambodian  pi;  teas; 

(b)  the  Sihanouk  regime  was  unwllUn  {  or 
unable,  and  apparently  the  Lon-Nol  re  Ime 
was  also  unable,  to  end  this  abuse:  so  that 

(c)  the  U.S.  Is  justified  to  use  8elf-hel]i. 
To  clarify  this,  we  must  realise  thati  the 

term  "sanctuary"  has  been  applied  to  four 
types  of  situations  that  actually  and  lenilly 
differ  from  each  other:  (1)  places  (jungle 
"caches",  thatched  huts,  etc.)  In  wt  Ich 
weapons,  food  and  medical  supplies  destl  led 
for  the  enemy  can  be  stored:  (3)  placet  In 
which  enemy  soldiers  can  stay;  (3)  pit  cm 
from  which  enemy  soldiers  can  re  ich 
(Infiltrate  Into)  combat  areas;  and  (4) 
places  to  which  enemy  soldlen  can  with- 
draw from  combat  umc 


1.  Depots  of  tear  materiel 

Depots  of  war  materiel  in  neutral  terri- 
tory are  not,  in  and  of  themselves,  unlawftil, 
for  the  following  considerations: 

International  law  does  not  prohibit  bellig- 
erents to  obtain  war  materiel,  and  much  leas 
to  obtain  food  and  medical  supplies,  from 
neutral  ootmtrles.  On  the  contrary,  the 
principal  International  treaty  on  neutrality, 
Hague  Convention  V  of  1907,  speclficaUy  p«r- 
mits  private  persons  and  firms  of  neutral 
countries  to  export  war  materiel  to  bellig- 
erents." The  VS.  has  been  adamant  In 
asserting  this  right  for  American  Industry 
and  business."  But,  altogether,  the  provision 
of  strategic  materiel  from  neutral  countries 
to  parties  engaged  in  international  or  civil 
conflict  is  an  accepted,  albeit  sometimes  de- 
plored, fact  of  the  world  scene,  and  con- 
sidered legal.  As  random  examples,  various 
neutral  countries  export  such  goods  to  Israel 
and  the  United  Arab  Republic.  Even  assum- 
ing, then,  that  Cambodia  provided  weapons, 
medical  supplies  and  food  to  the  adveraarlss 
of  the  U.S.,  this  would  not  have  been  Illegal 
for  either  the  provider  or  the  destlnee. 

Now,  by  nonoal  interpretation  on  the  basis 
of  the  principle  of  a  maiori  ad  minus.  If 
neither  the  neutral  acts  wrongly  by  provid- 
ing, nor  the  belligerent  by  obtaining  goods, 
then  neither  the  neutral's  permission  or 
active  sufferance  to  store  such  goods,  nor  the 
belligerent's  use  of  such  territory  for  their 
storage,  violates  international  law.  Through- 
out these  years,  the  VS.  has  obtained  and 
stored  incomparably  larger  war  materiel  for 
use  in  Vietnam,  in  a  number  of  neutral 
countries. 

The  U.S.  maintains  depots  storing  huge 
quantities  of  war  materiel  at  military  bases 
or  "sanctiiariee"  in  various  neutral  coun- 
tries of  the  world,  whence  they  are  routinely 
transported  by  aircraft  and  freighters  to  Viet- 
nam. Hence,  the  U.S.  cannot  complain  or  lua 
force  for  the  mere  reason  that  some  Cam- 
bodian jungle  caches  contain  some  war  ma- 
teriel, or  rica,  or  medical  supplies  and 
medicine,  to  be  moved  to  Vietnamese  combat 
zones  on  the  backs  of  humans,  or  by  bicycles, 
buffalo  or  trucks.  Either  such  depots  are,  by 
themselves.  Illegal  for  all  sides  to  the  conflict, 
or  legal  for  all  sides. 

Can  it  be  objected  that  the  \JJB.  In  storing 
war  materiel,  for  example,  in  West  German 
or  Japanese  "sanctuaries"  acts  legally  be- 
cause those  neutral  agreed  to  such  storage — 
but  that  the  Provisional  Revolutionary 
Government  of  South  Vietnam  or  the  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  Vietnam  forces  acted 
illegally  by  storing  such  goods  in  Cambodian 
caches,  because  Cambodia  had  not  agreed  to 
this?  It  is  a  paradox:  by  this  argumentation, 
they  and  Cambodia  would  be  beyond  reproach 
if  Cambodia  bad  not  Interpreted  her  neutral 
duties  much  more  scrupulously  than  the  pro- 
U.S.  neutrals.  The  paradox  must  be  admitted, 
but  it  works  both  ways.  If  the  U.S.  asserted 
that  Cambodia  agreed  to  or  tacitly  suffered 
those  caches,  then  the  U.S.,  in  view  of  its  own 
and  its  neutral  friends'  behavior,  was  unable 
to  complain;  the  very  assertion  that  Cam- 
bodia acted  In  this  manner,  prevented  the 
U.S.  from  claiming  this  to  be  Illegal.  The  VS. 
failed  to  ascertain  that  Its  own  assertion  was 
incorrect.  Only  after  the  U.S.  would  have 
ascertained  that  Cambodia  did  not  expressly 
or  tacitly  agree  to  those  caches  could  the 
U.S.  have  claimed  violation  of  Cambodia's 
neutrality  by  the  enemy. 

However,  even  in  such  cases,  the  VS.  would 
have  been  obliged  to  seek  other,  nonforceful 
remedies.  In  view  of  its  own  vast  use  of 
neutral  depots,  it  could  not  have  claimed 
such  extreme  unfairness  and  disadvantage  as 
to  allow  It  to  invade  Cambodia  to  eiqitura  the 
caches. 


Pootnotea  at  end  of  article. 


2.    Use  of  neutral  territory  by  belUgerenVs 
armed  foreeM 

Traditional  international  law  forbids  bal- 
Ugerents  to  \isa  neutral  tenrltory  by  thetr 
armed  forces."  In  particular,  they  are  for- 
bidden to  move  troops  across  such  territory 
(Hague  Convention  V,  art.  3) .  Under  an  age- 
old  custom,  belligerent  foroes — Individuals, 
groups,  or  entire  formations — ^may,  however, 
enter  neutna  territory,  whether  adjacent  to 
the  the«tra  of  war  or  not  (unleaa  the  neutral 
in  Ita  discretion  forbids  it),  whMVupoD  the 
neutral  la  obliged  to  dlaarm  and  Intern  them 
(aame  Oonventlon,  art.  11) . 

If  belligerent  foroea  may  not  move  (by  any 
maana  o(  tnuMport)  across  neutral  temtory. 
they  are  loglcaUy  alao  forbidden  to  uae  neu- 
tral territory  aa  a  atopover,  or  to  move  troopa 
from  neutral  territory,  or  to  bring  them  there 
for  any  purpose,  because  In  all  such  ways 
neutral  territory  would  be  used  to  foster  the 
belligerent's  war  effort. 

Agion  discarding,  for  argument's  sake, 
Cambodia's  Insistent  pleas  over  the  years  that 
Cambodia  provided  no  "sanctuary"  for  such 
purposes,  and  that  the  U.S.  did  not  prove  the 
opposite,  we  must  concentrate  on  another 
point — ^namely,  that  throughout  its  belll- 
geavncy  In  Vietnam,  the  U.S.  has  made  wide 
use  of  numerous  neutral  countries  tor  such 
purposss.  For  example,  the  U.S.  has  fively 
transported  contingents  of  its  land,  air  and 
naval  forces  stationed  in  NATO  and  8KAT0 
countries  to  Vietnam.  At  Ito  discretion,  the 
U.S.  has  trained  its  foroes  undlstturbed  on  Its 
far-fiung  bases  within  various  neutral  terrl- 
tortas  for  combat  in  Vietnam.  In  some  non- 
NATO  and  non-SEATO  neutral  countries, 
notably  Japan,  U.S.  bases  have  also  served  for 
yaan  as  staging  and  waiting  areas  for  UJ3. 
forces  destined  or  held  in  reserve  for  Viet- 
nam duty.  In  Japan,  as  well  as  in  NATO  and 
8BATO  neutral  countries,  U.S.  bases  as  well 
as  local  Industry  and  faculties  have  been 
constanUy  used  to  repair  and  re-«qulp  VS. 
mUltary  aircraft,  naval  shlpa,  etc.  In  further- 
ance of  the  VS.  war  in  Vietnam. 

Furthermore,  the  U.S.  has  for  years  rou- 
tinely used  neutral  tMrltorles  such  as  Tai- 
wan, Japan,  Hong  Kong  and  Singapore  for 
the  "rest  and  recreation"  ot  VS.  military 
personnel,  While  furloughs  are  certainly  to 
be  welcomed,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
these  furloughs  are  designed  for  the  very 
purpose  of  strengthening  the  men  for  their 
war  assignments  after  return  to  Vietnam. 
The  British  manual,  The  Law  of  War  on 
Land,  provides  specifically : 

"671  ...  a  neutral  State  which  receives 
belligerent  troops  on  its  territory  must  Intern 
them  .  .  .  ;  they  are  not  permitted  to  rest, 
refresh  and  re-equip  themselves  and  then  to 
rejoin  the  armed  forces  of  the  beUlgerent 
State."  >• 

If,  In  simmiary,  neutral  nations  are  used 
almost  on  a  scale  of  continents  by  the  U.S., 
does  the  U.S.  have  the  required  "clean  hands" 
to  complain  about,  and  use  force,  against  the 
use  of  some  Cambodian  hide-outs  by  the 
other  side? 

Nor  can  It  be  argued  that,  regardless  of 
the  vast  quantltetive  and  qualitative  dis- 
crepancy, the  U.S.  is  acting  legally  because 
all  those  pro-U.8.  neutrals  have  coTisented  to 
serve  as  "sanctuaries"  for  the  U.S.  The  ar- 
guments begs  the  question,  namely,  whether 
those  neutrals  can  grant  such  consent. 
Doubtlessly,  under  traditional  treaty  and  cus- 
tomary International  law,  as  applied  for 
example  in  World  War  II,  they  could  not  do 
so;  they  would  grossly  violate  their  duties 
as  neutrals.  Neutral  Switzerland  or  Ireland 
would  never  have  granted  such  sanctuaries 
to  any  Axis  or  Allied  Power  during  World 
Warn. 

Hence,  there  are  only  two  alternative  an- 
swers, and  neither  validates  the  U.8.  attack 
on  Cambodia.  Either  the  wide  use  of  various 
neutral  coimtrles  by  the  U.S.  for  Its  Vietnam 
war  effort  with  their  consent  Implies  that 
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the  Intamattonal  rulea  forbidding  this  have 
been  tacitly  aXtrogated,  so  that  such  be- 
havior is  now  propw;  In  which  case,  the  use 
of  Cambodian  border  araaa  with  neutral 
Cambodla'a  oonaoit  would  be  equally  proper. 
Or  the  wide  uae  by  the  U.S.  of  neutral  coim- 
trles. and  the  latters'  consent,  are  fttegal  In 
which  ease  the  use  by  PRO  and  ORVN, 
although  on  a  smaU  seals,  of  neutral  Cam- 
bodia, and  the  latter's  consent,  would  alao  be 
Illegal;  but  the  U.S.  could  under  the  pilnol- 
ples  of  "tu  quoque"  and  "clean  hands"  not 
complain,  and  much  leaa  use  force." 

Under  either  construction,  Cambodia  could 
not  be  subjected  to  U.S.  attack:  if  she  con- 
sented to  the  presence  of  enemy  troops  oa  her 
territory,  and  the  consent  was  licit,  she  was 
blameless;  If  the  consent  was  Illegal,  she 
still  acted  much  lees  improperly  than  do  the 
neutrals  consenting  to  much  larger  use  of 
their  territory  by  the  U.S.  Finally,  if  she  did 
not  consent,  but  was  unwilling  or  unable  to 
enforce  the  denial  of  her  territory  to  the 
enemy,  this  would  still  not  have  entitled  the 
UJ3.  to  "self-help",  in  view  of  these  cir- 
cumstances. 

3.  Infiltration  from   neutral   territory  into 

combat  areas 

The  same  applies  to  the  agument  that  the 
enemy  soldiers  enjoyed  the  unfair  advantage 
of  being  able  to  move  (infiltrate)  from  neu- 
tral Cambodia  for  attacks  in  South  Vietnam. 
In  .this  respect  again  the  other  side  Is  ac- 
cused of  something  which  the  U.S.  has  been 
doing  ever  since  19S5  on  a  vastly  larger  scale. 

Neither  by  military  nor  legal  logic  can  It 
be  said  that  If  PRO  or  DRNV  forces  move 
by  primitive  means  from  Inside  the  Cam- 
bodian border  Into  South  Vietnam  that  this 
is  Infiltration  from  a  neutral  sanctuary; 
whereas  If  U.8.  ground  troops  move  Into 
South  Vietnam  on  modem  aircraft  from, 
say.  West  Germany  or  If  UjS.  bombers  who 
took  off  in  Japan  bomb  South  Vietnam,  this 
is  not  Infiltration  from  a  neutral  country. 
Both  cases  are  Identical,  Insofar  as  belliger- 
ent forces  departed  from  neutral  territory 
for  war  purposes.  The  rationale  of  the  law 
of  neutrality  is  that  neutral  territories 
should  in  principle  not  be  used  to  Infiuence 
the  conduct  or  course  of  war  between  others. 
But  the  military  difference,  which  Is  also 
legally  Interesting,  Is  that  the  American  "in- 
filtration" has  been  on  a  vastly  larger  scale, 
both  In  numbers  of  personnel  "Infiltrated" 
and  In  destructlveness  of  weapons. 

It  may  be  said  that  neutral  Cambodia 
was  obligated  to  prevent  Infiltration  from 
Us  soil  Into  South  Vietnam  even  though 
the  various  neutral  countries  from  which 
U.S.  mUltary  personnel  have  moved  Into 
Vietnam  have,  contrary  to  the  same  obli- 
gation, not  prevented  this.  The  arguments 
regarding  the  other  "sanctuary"  aspects  ap- 
ply. Furthermore,  the  American  side  has 
the  military  capacity  to  prevent  the  move- 
ment of  <^;^>onents  across  tha  Soutii  Vietnam 
border  on  the  ground. 

In  any  case,  the  neutral's  obligation  Is 
limited  by  Its  own  bona  fide  capacities.  In 
this  regard,  one  of  the  Cambodian  com- 
muniques to  the  VX.  Security  Council 
pointed  out  that  the  U.S..  with  one  mUUon 
soldiers  at  ito  disposal  should  be  able  to 
prevent  occasional  Intrusions  into  South 
Vietnam  from  Cambodia.  The  opponent  does 
not  have  the  physical  capacity  to  prevent 
the  movement  of  VS.  peraonnel  by  aircraft 
and  troop  ships  into  South  Vietnam. 

4.  "Sanctuary"  prevents  "hot  pursuit"  of 
enemy  wtthdrawing  into  neutral  territory 

Confusion  haa  been  created  by  teother 
argument  which,  especially  around  the  titm 
of  1997/8  aeemed  to  make  a  UJS.  Invasion 
of  Cambodia  imminent,  namely,  that  the 
U.S.  haa  been  improperly  denied  the  right 
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to  pursue  enemy  troops  withdrawing  Into 
neighboring  Cambodia. 

It  is  an  age-old  undiq>uted  right,  sanc- 
tioned by  international  convention,  for  bel- 
ligerent forces  to  withdraw  into  aiul  to  seek 
refuge  in  neutral  States,  and  for  the  latter 
to  "receive"  them. 

The  notion  that  the  opponent  has  a  right 
to  pursue  into  the  neutral  territory  Is  un- 
tenable. At  least  since  the  end  of  the  18th 
Century,  the  law  of  warfare  has  forbidden 
such  action;  even  previously,  it  constitutsd 
a  violation  of  neutrality  that  rendered  the 
Invader  liable  to  make  amends  to  the 
neutral." 

The  In^lication,  then,  that  "hot  pursuit" 
into  neutral  territory  is  a  concept  of  war- 
fare is  erroneous  and  highly  misleading.  For 
two  hundred  years,  the  term  has  been  used 
exclusively  in  an  altogether  different  con- 
notation, namely,  in  maritime  law;  al- 
together unrelated  to  war  or  neutrality.  If  a 
foreign  ship  violates  some  rules  within  an- 
other State's  territorial  waters,  and  then 
tries  to  escape  to  the  open  sea,  certain  ships 
of  the  littoral  State  may  under  specific  con- 
ditions pursue  It  in  order  to  arrest  it  and 
bring  it  back  for  proper  action."  By  defini- 
tion, this  can  never  cause  barm  to  lives  or 
property  on  neutral  territory." 

If  enemy  soldiers  have  escaped  into  Cam- 
bodia (which  was  not  argued  in  the  present 
crisis)  without  being  Interned  there,  would 
this  create  a  gravely  unfair  advantage  for 
the  other  side?  It  must  be  pointed  out  that, 
first,  Cambodia  has  throughout  the  Viet- 
nam war  not  denied  VS.  troops  the  right  to 
flee  into  Cambodia:  and,  secondly,  that,  as 
said  before,  numerous  neutrals  have  al- 
lowed U.S.  troops  to  be  evacuated  to  their 
territory,  without  interning  them  but  openly 
permitting  their  retxim  to  combat  in 
Vietnam. 

"Sanctuary"  argument  not  available  to  the 
United  States 

To  summarize  this  examination  of  the 
"sanctuary"  argument:  We  have  seen,  first 
of  all,  that  it  Is  not  illegal  for  belligerents  to 
purchase  war  materiel  in  neutral  cour tries 
or  to  have  such  goods  transported  to.  in  or 
through  neutral  countries,  or  to  maintain 
stores  of  war  materiel  in  neutral  countries. 
The  notion  that  any  of  this  violates  inter- 
national law  or  the  practice  of  States  Is  en- 
tirely erroneous,  as  shown,  e.g.,  by  the 
practice  of  the  neutral  U.S.  involving  billions 
of  dollars  worth  of  war  materiel  for  other 
nations'  wars  In  World  Wars  I  and  n.  and 
ever  since  then;  as  also  seen  by  the  fact  that. 
In  turn,  the  U.S.  has  openly  and  constantly 
made  vast  use  of  such  depots  in  various 
reutral  countries  of  the  world  for  its  highly 
destructive  weapons  to  be  employed  in  Viet- 
nam. Since  all  this  is  legal  for  the  U.S..  it 
must,  in  principle,  be  le^al  for  its  Vietnam 
opponents  to  keep  much  smaller  depots  of 
much  less  destructive  weapons  in  neutral 
Cambodia. 

We  have  seen  that,  in  constradlstlnction, 
the  use  of  neutral  territory  for  the  training, 
staging,  maintenance  or  recreation  of  foroes 
of  a  belligerent  Is  by  traditional  Interna- 
tional law  forbidden — as  is  "Infiltration"  of 
belligerent  forces  from  and  to  neutral  terri- 
tory, and  from  the  war  zone. 

However — and  this  Is  of  decislTe  in^rar- 
tance — we  have  also  seen  that  to  do  all  this 
has  been  the  constant  practice  of  the  VS. 
during  this  war,  with  the  approval  of  the 
neutral  countries  so  used.  The  U.S.  has  been 
transporting  Its  forces  ("infiltration")  into 
South  Vietnam  from  various  neutral  coun- 
tries in  different  parts  of  the  world,  not  by 
oxcarts  but  by  modem  aircraft  and  trans- 
port ships;  it  has  maintained  and  trained 
forces  destined  for  Vietnam  duty  in  such 
neutral  countries,  not  in  hidden  jungles  and 
under  search  by  enemy  aircraft,  but  unper- 
turbed in  up-to-date  installations;  it  has 
been   able   to   have   its   military   peroonnel 


rest  in  hotels  in  neutral  countries  and  then 
have  them  not  detained  there  but  return  to 
war  duty. 

Whether  this  most  extrordinary  phenome- 
non indicates  a  tacit  abolition  of  the  old 
rule  must  at  least  be  left  open.  I  believe  that 
such  construction  would  be  inappropriate, 
ijt.,  because  it  would  erode  the  concept  of 
neutrality,  would  make  hostilities  more 
sanguinary,  and  unfairly  favor  the  belliger- 
ent State  which  is  able  to  obtain  more  such 
neutral  "sanctuaries"  than  his  opponent 
can. 

We,  then,  also  leave  open  the  question  of 
whether  the  permissiveness  shown  by  the 
neutral  countries  concerned — from  West 
Germany  to  Japan — toward  this  use  of  their 
territories  has  violated  their  own  duties  tm- 
der  the  law  of  neutrality.  We  must,  how- 
ever, not  forget  that  if  their  permissions  are 
Illegal,  then  the  illegal  permissions  cannot 
mxike  the  use  of  their  territories  legal  for 
the  U.S. 

What  counts  most  Is  that  the  big  VS. 
cannot  apply  different  standards  to  itself 
and  its  neutral  friends,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  to  its  small  opponents  and  small  neu- 
tral Cambodia,  on  the  other.  What  is  legal 
for  the  U.S.  must  also  be  legal  for  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  U.S.  If.  in  turn,  all  this  has 
been  illegal  for  the  U.S. — if.  in  other  words, 
the  U.S.  has  violated  the  law  of  neutrality 
in  these  respects  on  such  a  large  scale,  then 
the  U.S.  hsks  no  standing  to  complain  about 
the  identical  much  smaller  illegality  cf  the 
other  side. 

Let  us.  however,  go  a  big  step  further.  Let 
us  forget  that  the  U.S.  has  used  the  terri- 
tories of  neutral  countries  to  maintain, 
stage,  train  and  recuperate  its  own  forces 
and  to  move  ("infiltrate")  them  from  there 
to  South  Vietnam,  and  that  the  respective 
neutrals  have  permitted  this.  Let  us  argue 
that,  regardless  of  whether  this  has  been 
right  or  wrong  on  the  part  of  the  U.S.  and 
those  neutrals,  only  Cambodia  was  still 
duty-bound  to  prevent  such  use  of  her 
territory  by  the  opponents  of  the  U.S. 

It  is  true  that  traditional  International 
law.  as  quoted  in  the  textbooks  and  mili- 
tary manuals,  requires  neutrals  not  only 
not  to  agree  to,  but  actively  to  prevent  use 
of  their  territories  by  forces  of  foreign  bel- 
ligerents. Hence,  the  neutral's  approval  does 
not  make  much  difference  because  his  ap- 
proval would  in  any  case  be  Illegal,  and 
therefore  not  legalize  the  belligerent's  use 
of   neutral   territory. 

Cambodia  did  not  fail  in  her  duty  to  prevent 
violations  of  her  neutrality 

Leg^ly,  and  by  common  sense  and  elemen- 
tary fairness.  It  is  impossible  to  posit  that 
pro-U3.  neutrals  are  not  under  the  duty  to 
prevent  their  territories  from  being  used  by 
forces  of  a  beUlgerent.  but  Cambodia  is  under 
such  duty.  However,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
we  now  proceed  from  this  odd  assumption. 

We  find  that  Cambodia  has  not  faUed  In 
its  duty.  For.  this  duty  has  by  the  same 
traditional  law  been  limited  to  the  neutral's 
capacity  to  prevent  violations  (rf  its  neutral- 
ity. Hague  Convention  Zin  of  1907  (art.  8 
and  art.  35)  stipulates  unambiguously  that 
the  neutral  is  "bound  to  exercise  such  sur- 
veiUance  as  the  means  at  its  disposal  aUow."  ■ 
The  Uterature  is  imantmous  on  this  point.** 
See,  at  random.  Oppenhelm-Lauteipacht's 
auth(xlty: 

"A  neutral  can  be  made  reqionslble  only 
for  such  acts  favouring  or  damaging  a  l>el- 
llgerent  as  he  could  by  due  diligence  have 
prevented,  and  which  by  culpable  negligence 
he  failed  to  prevent.  It  is  by  no  means  obliga- 
tory for  a  neutral  to  prevent  such  acts  under 
all  circumstances  and  conditions.  This  is  in 
fact  impossibU ) 

Since  Cambodia  did  not  intentionally  faU 
to  protect  her  neutrality,  the  UB.A.  could 
not  base  military  intervention  in  Cambodia 
on  such  faUure. 
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Attack  on  the  lawleaa  opponent  in  n^tral 

territory  as  viltimate  resort  for  self-prpaer- 

vation 

For  completeness,  It  should  also  be  a^ded 
that  tbe  U.S.  was  not  entitled  to  iise 
tary  force  in  Cambodia  on  the  grounds 
the  enemy  had  violated  Cambodia's 
trallty  In  such  manner  aa  to  endange^  tbe 
very  self-preeervatlon  of  the  n.8.  Modem 
history  ahows  a  single  case  wherein 
Claim  was  made;  and  In  that  case  th^  aC' 
tion  was,  as  la  generally  agreed,  justlflMl.  It 
was  the  response  by  France  and  hei  ally 
Great  Britain  to  Germany's  blatantly  1  llegal 
massive  Invasion  of  neutral  Belgium  it  1914 
In  order  to  sweep  from  Belgium  into  I  ranee 
and  give  her  a  crushing  defeat  ( the  not4  irlous 
Bchlieffen  plan).  In  that  situation,  French 
and  British  troops  counter-Invaded  Bel  {ium. 
It  is  for  extreme  situations  of  this  sort, 
when  a  belligerent's  very  aelf-preaervat  on  la 
endangered  by  a  lawless  opponent,  th  it  an 
"ultimate  resort"  to  force  against  that  law- 
less opponent  on  the  territory  of  th »  in- 
nocent neutral  Is  considered  permias  ble." 
Apart  from  all  other  considerations  ref  itlng 
the  legality  of  the  n.S.  attack  on  CamI  odla. 
It  would  be  absurd  to  claim,  and  It  wa  i  not 
claimed,  that  the  aelf-preaervation  o '  the 
U.S.  was  at  stake. 

Yet,  could  It  be  argued  that  all  tltis  la 
contradicted  by  the  doctrine  expounded  In 
the  U.S.  Department  at  the  Army  neld 
Manual  27-10  (para.  630) : 

"Should  the  neutral  Staite  be  unabl  e,  or 
fall  for  eoiy  reason,  to  prevent  vlolatiois  of 
Its  neutrality  by  the  troops  of  one  bellig- 
erent entering  or  passing  through  Its  terri- 
tory, the  other  belligerent  may  be  Juatifled 
In  attacking  the  enemy  forces  on  thly  ter 
rltory." 

The  answer  Is,  no.  Th*  formulatlbn  of 
para.  620  is  highly  subtle.  It  must  be  read 
with  a  magnifying  glass;  after  all,  th^  fate 
of  entire  countries  may  be  at  stake,  [f  we 
recul  carefully,  we  see  that  the  statiment 
does  not  say  that  every  entry  into  or  pi  ssage 
through  neutral  territory  by  forces  of  a  bel- 
ligerent constitutes  by  itself  a  violation  of 
neutrality.  It  says  that  if  such  forces  Tlolate 
the  neutrality  of  a  neutral  State  while  en- 
tering or  passing  through  It,  the  othn-  bel- 
ligerent may  attack  them  there.  The  d  stlnc- 
tlon  is  crucial.  It  permits  the  Uj8.  to  claim 
that  such  entry  or  passage  by  U.S.  forces 
Is  not  a  violation  of  neutrality.  Oth  srwlse, 
the  United  States'  own  Field  ManwUjwould 
declare  that  XJB.  troops  entering, 
ample.  Japanese  territory  on  their 
Vietnam  combat,  violate  Japan's  nei 
and  If  Japan  "for  any  reason"  (Im 
U.S.-Japanese  treaty  arrangements!) 
pirevent  this,  the  other  side  (or  any 
alUes)  can  UwfuUy  attock  U.S.  f( 
Japan. 

In  any  case,  the  key  word  In  this 
Interpretation  of  International  law 
UA  Army"  la,  "may"  ("the  other 
erent  may  be  Justified  .  .  .").  When, 
what  drcumatanoes  he  "may"  be  justided.  Is 
simply  not  spelled  out  In  the  Field  Mi  nual. 
Since  neutral  territory  la  In  prlndplW  "In- 
violable" and  unilateral  use  ot  force  lm|»1n- 
oiple  forbidden  (as  the  Manual  also^ys — 
see  Its  ChiHpter  8,  esp.  Section  n,  "Crimes 
under  International  Law") ,  thla  e  treme 
form  of  aelf-help  may — U  It  la  at  al  com- 
patible with  tbe  preaent  world  ordei  —only 
be  used  as  an  extreme  last  resort.  This  means 
It  must  not  be  used  In  sudden  surpr  se  (as 
was  done  in  the  Cambodian  case)  bu ;  after 
non-violent  fonna  tat  the  redress  of  griev- 
ances had  been  fully  tried  by  the  aggrieved 
belllgerant.  The  United  States  hiS  not 
sought,  nor  claimed  to  have  sougbtT]  those 
other  forms  of  redress  of  grievances.' 

By  early  1968,  tbe  French-Algerian  wii  bad 
lasted  almost  four  years,  and  did  not  fh  ynu 
for  Francs.  TIm  NX.r.  rsoslvsd  rathsi  opsn 
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sympathy  and  siipport  in  neighboring  Tuni- 
sia and  also  Morocco— the  two  protectorates 
to  which  Ftanoe,  over  opposition  from  influ- 
ential military  circles,  bad  granted  Inde- 
pendence In  1968  "without  a  fight."  But  In 
Algeria,  tbe  French  military  "Refused  to  ac- 
cept a  defeat  like  at  Dlen  Bten  Phu  or  a 
ci4>ltulatlon  without  defeat"  llks  In  Tunisia 
and  Morocco.  "Tlis  NI1.F.  had  logtstlc  bases 
In  Tunisia  and  to  a  lesser  extent  In  Moroc- 
co ..  .  Tbe  oflBcers  were  convinced  that  only 
the  Tunisian  and  Moroccon  aid  prevented  the 
liquidation  of  the   [Algerian]   rebels."" 

On  February  8,  1968,  twenty-five  French 
aircraft  bombwl  aiul  machine-gunned  tot  an 
hour  the  Tunlalan  village  at  Sakhlet  Sldl 
Youssef,  about  1'^  km  from  the  Algerian 
border.  kUllng  69  and  Injuring  180  Including 
women  and  children,  and  deatroylng  or  se- 
verely damaging  over  100  boxisos,  40  shops 
and  several  public  buildings."  General  Sagan, 
C.-in  C.  in  Algeria,  stated  that  only  military 
objectives  were  attacked,  including  buildings 
used  as  rebel  camps  and  containing  gun  em- 
placements and  a  school  that  actually  served 
as  command-post  for  the  rebel  staff.  The  De- 
fense Minister  declared  that  tbe  aircraft  bad 
exercised  their  "right  of  legitimate  self- 
defence  against  anti-aircraft  forces  installed 
on  Tunisian  territory"  and  called  the  village 
"a  nest  of  rebels  and  murderers; "  In  the  pre- 
ceding 7  months,  26  of  the  84  frontier  inci- 
dents had  occurred  in  the  Sakhlet  area;  30 
French  aircraft  had  been  fired  on,  11  hit,  and 
two  forced  down;  when  those  batteries  had 
attacked  French  aircraft  again  on  Jan.  30 
and  Feb.  7,  the  Tunisian  authorities  were 
warned  of  reprisals  but  early  on  February  8, 
still  another  French  aircraft  was  hit  from 
tbe  Sakhlet  area.  French  Premier  F611x  Oall- 
lard  reiterated  and  elaboratad  on  these  ac- 
cusations and  Justifications  In  tbe  National 
Assembly  on  February  11: 

"Sakhlet  was  an  active  center  of  (Algerian] 
rebellion  .  .  .  NX.F.  services  and  camps  wsre 
Installed  side  by  side  with  those  of  the  Tuni- 
sian troops  ....  events  confirmed  the  Im- 
portance of  the  NIi.F.  Infiltration . . .  Tunisia 
has  more  or  less  voluntarily  adopted  an  at- 
titude of  belligerence  toward  us.  There  is  no 
International  law  which  compels  a  State  that 
la  being  attacked  from  Its  neighbor's  terri- 
tory to  put  up  with  it  Indefinitely  .  .  ."  After 
many  months  of  restraint  the  aircraft  "hit 
back  with  the  aim  of  attacking  military  ob- 
jectives which  represented  a  grave  and  per- 
manent danger . . ." 

Yet,  the  reaction  to  tbe  French  raid  by 
outside  governments,  including  the  United 
States,  was  one  of  grave  disquiet;  there  was 
strong  criticism  within  France;  and  the  re- 
action to  the  vehement  Tunlalan  responses 
were  remarkably  mild. 

The  Tunisian  responses  Included,  inter 
alia:  a  resolution  by  tbe  Constituent  Assem- 
bly condemning  the  raid;  unilateral  abroga- 
tion of  the  extra-territorial  status  of  Blaerte 
(until  then  a  French  naval  prefectiire) ;  as- 
vere  restrictions,  including  the  cutting  off  of 
telephone  communications,  food  supplies  and 
services,  on  French  troc^M  and  warablps  (still 
In  Tunisia  under  treaty  rights)  and  request 
for  their  Immediate  evacuation;  recall  of 
Tunlsla'a  ambassador  from  Paris;  request  to 
close  five  of  the  seven  French  consulates  in 
Tunisia;  expulsion  of  French  residents  from 
frontier  areas;  and  a  request  to  the  U.N. 
Security  Council  to  condemn  "tbe  deliberate 
act  of  aggression"  at  SiUthlet  and  to  take 
measures  "to  end  a  situation  which  threatens 
Tunisia's  security  and  Intwnatlonal  peace." 

Criticism  within  France  was  expreased  not 
only  in  the  press  and  in  the  National  Assem- 
bly, for  example,  by  Robert  Scbuman,  Jules 
Moob  and  M.  Pleven;  btfore  tbe  Tunlalan 
ambassador  left  Parla.  a  number  of  promi- 
nent personalities  Including  former  Premier 
Mendte-Franoe  and  Francois  Maurlac  visited 
blm  to  express  thslr  sympathy. 

On  February  9,  Secretary  of  State  Dulles 
Informed  the  French  ambassador  in  Wash- 


ington of  tbe  U.S.  "concern"  about  tbe  Inci- 
dent. Tlie  next  day,  a  State  Department  state- 
ment deacrlbed  the  U.S.  Oovemment  as 
"profoundly  disturbed"  by  It,  expressing  "tbe 
hope"  that  Ftanoe  and  Tunisia  wonld  zeoon- 
die  their  dlflSrenoes.  Thus,  the  UA.A.  un- 
mistakably distanced  Itself  from  the  raid, 
and  counselled  against  any  further  military 
measures  against  "sanctuaries."  On  Feb.  13, 
Mr.  Noble,  Minister  of  State  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, declared  in  the  House  of  Commons  that 
tbe  BrltUb  Government  had  urged  on  both 
governments  "the  need  for  moderation  and 
restraint."  Grave  disquiet  was  expresssd  by 
other  governments,  and  offers  of  good  offices 
extended  by  Britain.  Italy,  Lebanon,  and  the 
UBA.  President  Elsenhower  wrote  to  the 
French  premier  and  President  Bourgulba  that 
he  hoped  tbe  good  offices  offered  by  the 
VSJi.  would  at  least  lead  to  a  modua  Vivendi 
between  France  and  Tunisia. 

In  fact,  both  accepted  a  Joint  Anglo- 
American  mission  of  good  offices"  even  be- 
fore tbe  UJT.  Security  Council  met  on  the 
issue  on  February  18.  Interesting,  also,  was 
the  fact  that  France  did  not  object  to  having 
the  Tunisian  complaint  put  on  tbe  agenda — 
which,  however,  also  Included  a  French 
counter-complaint." 

The  course  of  the  ensuing  negotiations 
\mder  the  auspices  of  the  US-UK  concilia- 
tion team  again  shows  a  radical  difference 
from  the  U.S.  attitudes  Va.  the  Cambodian 
case.  For  example,  Bourgulba  rejected,  and 
eventually  the  concUators  accepted  tbe  re- 
jection of.  the  French  demand  for  a  Joint 
French-Tunisian  control  of  the  border.  Bour- 
gulba declared  that  he  would  continue  to 
allow  Algerlana  to  enter  Tunisia  provided 
they  would  not  dtstiirb  French  residents 
there.  Tunisia  also  rejected,  and  tbe  US-UK 
conciliators  did  not  accept,  the  French  pro- 
posal to  establish  a  "no-man's-n>ne"  along 
the  border  Inside  Algeria — although  the 
n«ncb  argued  that  this  would  not,  as  Tu- 
nisia claimed,  cause  "the  forcible  eviction  of 
260.000  Algerlana"  but  only  resettlement  to 
nearby  areas  of  some  600  families.  In  fact, 
the  only  US-UK  proposition  to  be  Included 
In  bilateral  French-Tunisian  negotiations 
bearing  on  tbe  problem  of  "sanctuaries"  was 
to  tbe  effect  that  "Neutral  observers  would 
ensure  that  the  military  airfields  In  southern 
Tunisia  were  used  exclusively  for  peaceful 
purposes" — that  is,  would  not  be  used  by  the 
Algerian  National  Liberation  Front  for  mili- 
tary purposes.  Their  other  main  propositions 
called  for  evacuation  of  all  French  forces, 
except  those  at  Blaerte,  from  Tunisia  at  a 
suppossdly  accelerated  timetable,  and 
France's  recognition  of  Tunisian  sovereignty 
over  Blserte.  France  specifically  accepted 
these  propositions  as  basis  for  her  direct  ne- 
gotiations with  Tunisia. 

Particularly  Instructive  (in  view  of  tbe  of- 
ficial UJB.  Justification  of,  and  the  potential 
consequences  of,  the  U£.-Salgon  invasion  of 
Cambodia)  was  tbe  French  Foreign  Minister 
Plneau's  Impassioned  defense  In  tbe  National 
Assembly  on  April  16,  1968,  of  bis  govern- 
ment's acceptance  of  thoee  propositions, 
against  tbs  accusations  by  right-wing  dspu- 
ties  that  they  constituted  an  American  dle> 
tate.  Plneau's  main  arguments  were:  a)  Re- 
jection of  the  Anglo-American  good  oSloes 
would  "Insvltably"  have  led  to  Ftencb  mili- 
tary Intervention  In  Tunisia  "and  practically 
to  the  reoccupatlon  "  of  Tunisia,  at  least  in 
part."  b)  Indeed,  by  accepting  the  good  of- 
fices, France  avoided  the  risk  "of  extending 
the  conflict  to  the  whole  of  North  Africa." 
(Hie  parallel  that  tbe  Invaalon  of  Cambodia 
may  still  lead  Into  the  quagmire  of  an  all- 
Indochlnese  war  with  unforeseeable  conse- 
quences. Is  striking.)  c)  France  must  not  be 
provoked  by  the  rebels  into  transforming  tbe 
Internal  (French- Algerian)  conflict  Into  an 
International  war,  in  which  eventual  Inter- 
vention by  other  nations,  whether  sympa- 
thetic, indifferent  or  hostile  to  France  would 
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become  Inevitable,  d)  "Firmness  does  not 
consist — as  some  people  who  claim  a  monop- 
oly on  patriotism  maintain — In  yielding  to 
the  temptation  to  extend  tbe  war,  .  .  .  but 
In  resisting  this  temptation.  ...  We  have 
been  crltldaed  for  not  giving  our  troops  In 
Tunisia  orders  to  march."  Nothing  would 
have  been  easier.  The  Government's  (uxlers 
have  been  quite  the  reverse  .  .  .  because  we 
washed  to  .  .  .  respect  the  Independence  of 
States  to  which  we  bad  agreed  .  . 

Finally,  Plneau  supported  the  need  for  re- 
spect of  neutrality  with  a  military  argument : 
tbe  use  of  force  in  Tunisia  would  "Inevi- 
tably" have  led  to  "the  loss  of  Algeria." 

It  was  Plneau's  last  speech  as  Foreign  Min- 
uter. His  govemmeo*  waa  defeated  In  tbe 
National  Assembly  on  tbe  Issue  by  a  combi- 
nation from  the  far  left  to  tbe  far  right  and 
fell  the  same  day.  But  tbe  commotion  cre- 
ated by  Sakhlet  had  even  gravor  conss- 
quenoes.  Rightist  colont  and  dtsaatlsfled 
anny  officers  headed  by  General  Sagan  re- 
volted against  Galllard's  successor  govern- 
ment. Civil  war  was  avoided  by  the  return 
of  Charles  de  Gaulle  to  power.  One  of  bis 
first  steps  was  to  agree  with  Tunisia  on  tbe 
withdrawal  of  all  Ftencb  forces  (except  those 
at  Blzerte)  within  four  months."  The  agree- 
ment contained  nothing  about  neutral  su- 
pervision of  the  former  French  mUltary  air- 
fields. Tunisia's  «s  well  as  Morocco's  and  also 
Egypt's  role  In  support  of  the  Algerian  cause 
Increased.  In  September  1968,  a  Provisional 
Government  of  the  Algerian  RepuUlc  was 
set  up  with  headquarters  In  Cairo  and  Tunis, 
and  Algerian  NJ:j.F.  or  A.L.N.  (Armee  de  Lib- 
eration Natlonale)  troops  were  rather  undls- 
giilsedly  stationed  in  Tunisia  and  Morocco. 
Although  the  French-Algerian  war  lasted  for 
another  four  years  after  Sakhlet  (tbe  cease- 
fire agreement  was  signed  on  March  18,  1962) 
Sakhlet  remained  the  only  French  air  raid 
against  an  Algerian  "sanctuary." 

Since  the  French-Tunisian  dispute  about 
the  legality  of  the  Sakhlet  raid  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  U.N.  Security  Council,  with 
the  latter's  approval,  to  the  US-UK  concilia- 
tion team,  and  since  then  the  parties  com- 
promised between  themselves,  the  Security 
Council  had  no  occasion  to  take  a  substan- 
tive stand  on  tbe  issue.  But  the  initial  Inter- 
national reaction  to  the  raid,  the  attitude  of 
the  US-UK  conciliation  team,  the  terms  of 
the  bilateral  settlement,  the  subsequent  at- 
titude of  governments.  Including  the  UJ3., 
Inside  and  outside  tbe  United  Nations  re- 
garding the  French-Algerian  war,  and,  not 
least,  France's  subsequent  abstention  from 
use  of  force  against  Algerian  "sanctuaries" 
on  neutral  soil — all  this  shows  a  high  degree 
of  consensual  disapprobation  of  the  Sakhlet 
raid,  and  insistence  on  the  use  of  non-vio- 
lent methods  of  settlement. 

That  conclusion  is  strengthened  by  refer- 
ence to  the  Corfu  Channel  doctrine  of  the 
International  Court  of  Justice"  and,  for 
example,  by  the  consistent  position  of  tbe 
Security  Council,  with  VS.  concurrence,  on 
the  use  of  force  In  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict. 

It  is  also  Indicative  of  the  opinio  juria  that 
immediately  after  the  start  of  the  U.S.  Inva- 
sion of  Cambodia,  tbe  negotiation  and  con- 
ference method  was  strongly  Tuged  not  only, 
for  example,  by  Secretary-General  U  Thant 
but  by  a  special  meeting  of  pro-American 
Asian  govenmients.  That  meeting  was  sup- 
posed to  decide  about  arms  suj^lles  to  tbe 
Lon  Nol  regime.  However,  the  delegates  did 
not  even  consider  this  but  Instead  Insisted 
that  the  hostilities  In  Cambodia  must  end. 
Hence,  they  demanded  a  conference,  or  other 
negotiating  method,  as  opposed  to  the  mili- 
tary method. 

m.  rurrasa  JusTiFicanoifs  or  thx  airacac 

The  opening  of  the  attadc  00  Cambodia 

was  accompanied  by  several  "Justifications", 

coupled    with    dark    threats,"    which    are 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


disruptive  of  the  basic  tenets  of  world  order 
and  frlgibtful  in  their  Implications. 

1.  The  attack  waa  neceaaary  to  "buy  tim&'** 
Never,  to  my  knowledge,  has  an  attack  on 

%  neutral  country  been  Justified  by  such 
argummt.  Tlie  argument  Is  based  on  the 
Tery  expectation  that  the  aim  of  the  attack 
(destruction  of  the  opponent's  "sanc- 
tuaries") will  faU  because  the  «iemy  will 
build  new  onee.  But  this  will  take  some 
months,  during  which  tbe  South  Vletnamess 
will  achieve  tbe  fighting  capacity  required 
for  the  "Vletnamlaatlon"  of  the  war.  In 
abort,  the  campaign  la  an  aspect  of  this 
"Vletnamlsatlon"  program. 

This  program  Is.  however,  character- 
istically, the  Vietnamissation  of  the  war." 
Its  Tsry  name  not  only  admits  that  so  far, 
and  also  In  the  future  until  the  war  will  be 
Vletnamlaed.  It  has  been  and  will  be  an 
American  war.  It  first  of  all  stipulated  that 
the  war  must  go  on  indefinitely.  Only  at  some 
future  time.  It  will  bopefuly  be  fought  In- 
creasingly by  proxy.  If  successful,  tbe  UJ3. 
would  be  cast  into  a  role  not  only  pro- 
foundly humiliating  but  blatantly  Illegal 
under  IntwnatlcHial  law:  If  the  UJ3.-pald. 
U£.-equlpped  Saigon  forces  were  unable  to 
conquer  South  Vietnam  and  keep  it  con- 
quered, U.S.  bombers,  etc,,  would  be  at 
SiOgon's  beck  and  call  to  bomb,  napalm  and 
defoliate  ("logistic support"). 

Military  experts  have  pointed  at  the  mili- 
tary Uloglc  of  this  idan."  But  what  la,  in  any 
case,  its  general  portent  for  the  future  peace 
of  the  world? 

Translated,  It  means:  Any  nation  (or  per- 
haps mily  the  U.S.)  may  invade  a  foreign 
nation  In  preparation  for  its  imllaterally 
determined  plans  for  deployment  and  combat 
by  Its  military  forces  in  another  foreign 
nation.  Since  the  U.S.  mUltary  intervention 
In  Vietnam  baa  been  Illegal  In  the  first  place, 
the  doctrine  actually  reads  as  follows:  A 
nation  that  has  lllegaUy  Intervened  in  a 
foreign  nation  may  Indefinitely  continue  that 
military  mterrentlon,  unless  It  unilaterally 
decides  to  withdraw,  tat  which  purpose  It 
may  first  illegally  attack  other  coiintrles. 

If,  however,  the  U.S.  Intervention  In  Viet- 
nam and  Cambodia  is  not  considered  illegal, 
then,  under  this  doctrine,  any  other  nation, 
e.g.,  the  Soviet  Union  or  China,  Is  allowed  to 
Intervene  in  a  foreign  country's  civil  war 
(analogoua  to  tbe  U.S.  Intervention  in  Viet- 
nam) ,  may  sow  destruction  there  for  6  years, 
and  nuiy  then  start  destroying  an  adjacent 
country  as  prerequisite  for  its  conditional 
and  partial  reduction  of  Its  oombat  role  In 
tbe  first  country. 

2.  The  United  Statea  cannot  allow  itaelf  to 
suffer  the  first  defeat  in  its  proud  history 

The  argument  must  be  read  In  the  light 
of  ever-widening  realization  that  the  Viet- 
nam ventiue  has  been  a  disaster  for  the 
U.S. 

Ttanslated,  the  statement  means:  A  state 
engaged  In  improper  (and  Illegal)  war  is 
entitled,  nay,  Indeferenoe  to  Its  pride, 
obliged  to  widen  tbe  war  by  further  Illegal " 
war  actions,  rathsr  thui  to  extricate  Itself. 

At  Nuremberg,  tbe  defense  tried  to  argue 
that  Hitler  Germany  bad  been  engaged  In 
a  "life  and  deaUi"  struggle;  to  stave  off 
catastrophe.  It  could  disregard  legal 
restraints  and  take  desperate  measures.  The 
International  Nurembmg  tribunal,  as  well 
as  tbe  Nuremberg  trlbtmaU  composed  ex- 
clusively of  U.S.  Judges,  of  course  rejected 
this  "extreme  emergency"  (Sotatand)  doc- 
trine. One  of  the  VJB.  tribunals  answered  It 
as  follows:  War  Is  by  Its  essence  Irrational, 
and  Its  outcome  tmcertaln;  this  Is  one  reason 
why  countries  should  not  start  war.  It  Is  In 
tbe  logic  of  war  that  one  aids  will  lose.  At 
that  point  tbe  temptation  to  break  the  law 
of  war  exists;  to  argue  that,  when  the  going 
gets  hard,  the  law  of  war  can  be  disregarded, 
would  do  away  with  It  altogether. 


m  the  cass  of  Hitler  Germany,  at  least 
the  premiss  waa  comet:  sbs  did  face  uttar 
defeat.  In  the  present  case,  even  tbe  preaolse 
is  falss.  Since  the  avowed  VS.  war  aim  Is  self- 
dstsRBliiatloQ  at  the  South  ^stnamsss  and 
nsutrallsatlnn  of  South  ^nstnam.  and  the 
other  side  hss  always  been  ready  to  accept 
this  (in  laet  has  constantly  demanded  thla) , 
hostUltlss  could  end  Immsdlately  on  this 
bssla.  It  would  be  no  defeat  for  tbe  UJ3. 

The  only  obstacle  Is  the  Inoompatllde  UJB. 
determination  to  maintain  the  Ttaieu-Ky 
regime  at  tbe  cost  of  Indefinite  further 
catastrophs,  although  that  reglms  Is  ad- 
mittedly hated  by  the  majority  of  his  coun- 
trymen and  stays  on  exclusively  thanka  to 
massive  UjS.  military  support." 

Would  It  be  a  victory  for  the  UJB.  to  remain 
virtually  tbe  captive  of  Thleu-Ky?  Would  tbe 
dropping  of  Tbleu-Ky.  aa  Prealdent  Nixon  Im- 
plied, make  tbe  UJB.  a  "seoond-dass  Power"? 
The  worth  and  pride  of  a  nation  Is  not  meas- 
ured by  tbs  frequency  with  which  It  imposes 
Its  will  on  smsller  nations. 

3.  Had  the  United  Statea  not  attacked  Cam- 
bodia, U.S.  "credibUity"  would  have  been 
"loat" 

Translated,  thla  means:  Any  state  may 
unilaterally  declare  certain  principles  that 
will  govern  the  use  of  Its  military  might 
abroad,  regardless  of  the  limitations  set  by 
the  world  order  ";  and  may  then  use  military 
force  regardless  of  thoee  limitations,  lest 
other  States  may  in  the  future  believe  that 
under  other  circumstances  that  State  would 
not  act  as  previously  announced. 

4.  The  war  is  a  "teat"  of  Avierica'a  commit- 
ment to  "the  rule  of  law,"  and  ita  role  as 
World  Policeman. 

On  May  7,  1970,  Ellsworth  Bunker,  VS. 
Ambassador  to  Saigon,  in  an  address  at  the 
VS.  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  defined 
the  entire  Vietnam  war  "as  a  test  of  Amer- 
ica's commitment  to  'the  struggle  for  free- 
dom' and  'the  rule  of  law'."  • 

In  the  same  address,  he  acknowledged  what 
he  called  the  war's  "moral  ambiguities"  but 
dismissed  them  by  extolling  the  "world 
policeman"  doctrine.: 

"But  as  tbe  world's  most  powerful  nation 
we  cannot  escape  the  responsibillttes  of 
power."  «> 

This  doctrine  is,  Indeed,  dictating  VS. 
world  policies.  Yet  no  country,  however 
powerful,  is  or  can  be  delegated  the  role  of 
the  world's  policeman.  Any  doctrine  of 
hegemonic  power  implies  two  canons  of 
behavior— one  for  the  hegemonlal  nation  and 
one  for  the  other  nations — and  thus  destroys 
tbe  very  fundaments  of  world  order  as  built 
up  over  centuries;  It  also  runs  ooimter  to  the 
most  elementary  and  realistic  test  of  any  nils 
of  International  law,  namely,  the  require- 
ment of  acceptance  by  the  rest  of  the  world 
community.  Furthermore,  the  "world  police- 
man" dlCht  Is  mudi  worse  than  it  sounds.  A 
policeman  Is  under  the  rule  of  the  :aw:  he 
may  purauant  to  rules  not  determined  by 
himself,  arrest  a  svispect;  but  he  may  not  try, 
and  much  less  execute,  the  suspect.  The  role 
arrogated  for  the  U.S.  is  that  of  policeman 
plus  Judge  plus  executioner  (as  the  photo- 
graphs from  Vietnam  and  Cambodia  so 
vividly  prove) .  In  essence,  tbe  doctrine  claims 
that  a  country  Is,  in  proportion  to  its  killing 
power,  above  the  law  or  exempt  from  the  law. 
or  entitled  to  lay  down  the  law  as  it  sees  fit. 
It  is  a  crude  expression  of  the  "might  makes 
right"  claim — which,  as  present  events  again 
show,  is  fraught  with  dangers  for  tbs  would- 
be  "world  policeman." 

rr.  OTBsa  ooKsnnBATioirs 
1.  The  U.S.  intervention  in  Cambodia  ia  il- 
legal because  it  forma  port  of  the  iUeffol 

intervention  in  Vietnam 

By  the  VS.  Government's  own  reasoning, 
the  atta^  upon  Oambodla  Is  part  and  pared 
of  the  UJB.  war  In  Vietnam.  This  Is  not  only 
strataglcaUy  but  legally  of  prime  Importanoe. 
Since  tbe  Intervention  In  Vietnam  baa  been 
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Illegal,  punuAnt  to  th«  n.N.  OAftrter,  the 
19M  Oeneva  Acoorda.  tbe  8EATO  neaty  and 
geDOTSl  intematloDAl  law,  the  lateryentlon 
In  Cambodia,  being  an  intrtndc:  part  of  It, 
la  alao  Illegal. 

Since  the  central  aim  of  the  pr<  ent  world 
order  la  to  prevent  armed  hoctU!  lea  (even 
those  exceptionally  permlaalble),  Itatee  are 
bound  to  aeek  to  end  any  hostUtl*  i  In  which 
they  are  engaged,  as  quickly  a  possible. 
ThU,  IncldentaUy,  has  always  be«i  consid- 
ered a  moral  if  not  legal  obllgatlonlof  States. 
The  attack  on  OambodU  Is  predselj  designed 
to  Improve  the  chances  for  the  co^nuatlon 
of  the  U.S.  war,  employing  fewer  U.S.  ground 
forces  (known  as  "Vletnamlzatloa  of  the 
war"),  that  U.  to  continue  the  mlltary  In- 
volvement In  spite  of  growing  dcxnMtlc  op- 
position to  It.  In  short,  the  U.S.  attack  on 
Cambodia  compounds  the  original  ilegallty 
of  Its  Intervention  In  Vietnam  becauiB  It  fur- 
ther deteriorates  the  chancee  for  neace  In 
that  region. 

Throughout  the  Vietnam  conflict,  tiere  has 
been  a  flickering  ray  of  hope — all  sld  es  have 
considered  the  Geneva  Agreements  >f  1954 
still  valid:  the  eventual  settlement  would 
have  to  confirm  the  Independence,  unity, 
territorial  integrity  and  neutrality  cr  Viet- 
nam and  Cambodia.  If.  then,  those  agree- 
ments were  merely  svtspended,  all  parties 
were,  under  the  principle  of  good  faith,  ob- 
ligated (in  the  language  of  the  Vienr  a  Con- 
vention of  the  Law  of  Treaties),  to  refrain 
from  acts  tending  to  render  the  resumption 
of  the  operation  of  the  1954  Oenevaj  agree- 
meats  imposalble.o 

By  enabling  the  U.S. -trained, 
equipped,  U.S.-paid  and  U.S.-ad^ 
of  one  of  the  two  rival  South  Viet 
glmee  to  establish  themselves  In 
(another  "Vletnamlzatlon"  unthinkable  un- 
der the  1954  Geneva  agreements),  the  U.S. 
rendered  any  eventual  settlement,  ln;Iudlng 
reeetabllshment  of  Cambodia's  Indepe  idence, 
much  more  dIfBcult. 

2.  Vae  of  illegal  methods  of  warfare  i  x  Cam- 
bodia 

Since  an  attack  on  neutral  tirrltory 
against  a  misbehaving  (q>ponent  is.  If  per- 
mitted at  all,  by  definition  exclusively  di- 
rected against  such  opponent  and  not  igalnst 
the  neutral  country,  the  attacker  must  con- 
duct bis  operations  in  a  manner  leae  t  dam- 
aging to  the  neutral  country.  He  mi;  Bt  also, 
of  course,  abide  by  tbe  laws  and  cus  oms  of 
warfare  toward  the  opp)onent.  Publlst  ed  eye- 
witness reports  Indicate  that  some  of  the 
strategic  methods  of  warfare  used  lit  Cam- 
bodia by  the  U.S.  and  U.S.-advlsed  Saigon 
forces  are  disregarding  those  rules.  T  tls  also 
vitiates  the  U.S.  attack  on  Cambodia  1  lecause 
It  Indicates  that  the  attack  is  partly  d  islgned 
for  the  commission  of  war  crimes. 

For  example,  a  Journalist  accompanying 
"Task  Force  Shoemaker"  Into  Camboai«  re- 
ported on  the  third  day  of  the  U.Sj  cam- 
paign: 

"American  ground  troops  who  in  Vlfetnam 
had  trouble  separating  friend  from  foe  among 
the  civilian  population  now  have  a  {whole 
new  set  of  problems  In  sortmg  out  the!  Cam- 
bodians." " 

What  is  a  civilian  foe?  How  U  the  "s^lng 
out"  done?  what  happens  to  those  "sc 
as  "civilian  foe"? 

Perhaps  the  report  gives  answers;  Itl  con- 
tinues: 

"U.S.  alrstrlkes  have  partially  destroye 
plantation  town  of  Mlnot.  Villages  are 
btimed.  Thousands  of  civilians  are  fleeli 
their  Uvea.  .  .  .  The  pattern  of  Vletr 
being  repeated.  The  American  troops  are  1 
ting  the  torch  to  homea  because  they  : 
useful  to  the  CommunlsU.  Livestock  are  1 
for  the  same  reason.  Palls  of  smoke  rose 
the    region    yesterday.    Clusters    of    ho 
smoldered.  '1  had  orders  to  b«im  everytt  Ing' 
said  one  young  tank  commander  whose  f  )rce 
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had  just  driven  through  two  hamlets  and 
burned  both  of  them  .  .  .  U.8.  air  stilkea 
were  ordered  on  the  town  (of  Memot]  be- 
cause North  VIetnameae  troopa  were  reported 
there.  The  whole  place  la  blown  away',  said 
a  helicopter  pUot  as  he  flew  over  It."  - 
3.  The  dettructiveneas  of  the  V.S.  attack  vio- 
lates the  principle  of  proportionality 
The  U.S.  Is  not  waging  war  against  Cam- 
bodia, but  is  using  "self-help"  against  PRO 
and  DRVN  forces  there.  Even  if  this  were 
legal,  the  destructlveneas  of  the  operation  la 
all  out  of  proportion  to  this  end.  and  would 
therefore  to  this  extent  be  Illegal.  This  ap- 
plies, i.e.,  to  the  leveling  of  citlee,  the  enor- 
mous B-52  bombings  (the  largest  of  the  Viet- 
nam war),  the  bulldozing  of  tbe  landacape, 
the  systematic  burning  of  villages  and  dwell- 
ings, the  confiscation  of  vast  quantities  of 
rice  not  Identified  as  the  opponents'  military 
supplies — which  have  been  reported  within 
the  first  two  weeks  of  the  campaign,  and 
which  would  therefore  be  Illegal  even  If  any 
of  these  measures  might  theoretically  be 
permissible  In  a  war  against  Cambodia. 

4.  Antagonism  against  ethnic  Vietnamese 
in  Cambodia 

The  establishment  of  the  Lon  Nol  regime 
was  followed  by  massacres  of  ethnically  Viet- 
namese people  in  Cambodia.  Photographs  of 
the  corpses,  floating  tied  together  in  a  river, 
were  published.  Mass  expulsions  and  other 
persecutions  have  taken  place.  The  press 
published  reports  about  a  mass  exodus  "to 
^nowhere".  Two  explanations  were  g^lven: 
that  some  of  the  victims  were,  or  were  sus- 
pected of  being,  Vietcong  sympathizers:  and 
that  tbe  Khmer  people  were  traditionally 
hostile  to  ethnically  Vietnamese  people  liv- 
ing among  them. 

Such  atrocities  constitute  War  Crimes  or 
Crimes  against  Humanity  also  if  on  a  smaller 
scale  than  those  perpetrated  by  Nazi  Ger- 
many. There  is  an  analogy  In  the  "explana- 
tions" given  by  the  Nazis,  namely,  that  Jews 
were  Communists  or  Communist  sympa- 
thizers; and  that  in  certain  Oerman-occuptod 
territories,  antlsemltlsm  was  endemic,  and 
the  local  people  participated  in  the  slaughter 
of  Jews.  This  was.  in  fact,  argued  by  the  de- 
fense at  Nuremberg  as  a  sort  of  mitigating 
circumstance.  The  judgment  of  the  U.S. 
Nuremberg  Tribunal  dealing  with  these  mat- 
ters indignantly  rejected  these  pleas.  It  ob- 
served that  if  In  certain  eo'eas  racial  hatreds 
did  exist,  the  German  authorities  were  dou- 
bly guilty  if  they  fanned  them. 

It  is  not  suggested  here  that  the  U.8.  con- 
tributed to  these  atrocities  In  Cambodia.  But 
since  the  antagonism  between  Khmer  and 
Vietnam  ethnic  groups  is  well-known,  the 
decision  to  enable  Saigon's  Vietnamese  forces 
to  take  highly  destructive  war  actions  in 
Cambodia  and  try  to  establish  themselves 
there,  bitfden  the  respective  decision-makers 
with  an  additional  responsibility;  namely, 
that  all  this  Is  likely  (eepeciaUy  in  view  of 
the  behavior  pattern  of  Saigon  troops  even 
within  South  Vietnam)  to  exacerbate  the 
ethnic  tensions  in  Cambodia,  and  to  cause 
more  suffering  to  the  population.  On  Slay 
25,  1970 — after  the  Saigon  forces'  invasion 
of  Cambodia  had  only  lasted  approximately 
four  weeks — "the  Cambodian  Army  Informa- 
tion Service  in  Phnom  Penh  was  distribut- 
ing a  statement  calling  on  the  U.S.  to  with- 
draw the  South  Vietnam  army  from  Cam- 
bodian soil. 

"  "These  soldiers,'  It  said,  'have  committed 
acts  against  the  Cambodian  population:  pil- 
lage, violation  of  women,  arson,  massacre 
of  children  and  women.  Now  thiiey  do  not 
want  to  leave  our  territory  despite  the  com- 
plaints of  the  p(q>uIaUon.'  "  <• 

In  this  context.  It  must  alao  be  remembered 
that  certain  U.S.  policies  pursued  for  years 
in  South  Vietnam  have  been  baaed  upon 
and  exploited  ethnic  «"*«g^rlBmt.  especially 
the  systematic  use  of  Montagnard  tribesmen 
against  ethnic  Vietnamese.**  The  same  use 


has  been  made  of  ethnic  Cambodians  in 
South  Vietnam.  After  the  opening  of  the 
U.S.  campaign  against  Cambodia,  "our  Cam- 
Itodians."  (ss  the  New  York  nswq>aper  DaUg 
NetDs  called  them)  were  transferred  from 
South  Vietnam  to  Cambodia  for  combat. 

TRXXAT  or  WAK  AS  IWSTSUMKWT   OF   HATXOItaL 
POLICT 

Why  has  the  U.S.  been  so  obstinate  about 
this  war?  One  frightening  answer  is  that 
Vietnam  Is  meant  to  be,  and  to  be  understood 
by  other  nations  as  a  warning.  The  U.S.  poli- 
cies in  Indochina  serve  notice  that  the  UA 
would  act  similarly  elsewhere,  to  prevent 
what  the  UJ9.  considers  a  threat  of  Commu- 
nist take-over.  How  wide  this  U  Interpreted 
was  evidenced  by  the  U.S.  military  Interven- 
tion in  the  Dominican  Republic,  the  UJS. 
support  for  the  establishment  of  the  present 
dictatorship  in  Greece,  and  so  on. 

The  significance  of  the  "warning"  rationale 
is  analyzed  In  a  frightening  book  devoted  to 
the  proposition  that  making  others  fear  an 
American  war  is,  and  must  remain,  the  "most 
powerful"  instrument  of  U.S.  foreign  policy.: 
"The  roots  of  courage  lie  in  understanding 
that  the  opponent  can  have  a  war  whenever 
he  chooses  (Ital.  orlg.)  ...  He  simply  has  to 
attack  something  he  knows  is  'ours' :  our  own 
country,  territories,  or  allies  or  related  rights, 
that  Is,  the  stattts  quo." 

The  wish  not  to  have  other  Vletnams  to 
"most  dangerous"  and  "most  destructive  .  . 
The  war  In  Vietnam  represents  one  case  .  .  . 
where  our  threat  [namely,  threat  to  make 
war  if  any  status  quo  we  consider  "ours"  may 
be  changed]  has  been  seriously  questioned. 
Our  struggle  [in  Vietnam)  is  one  to  maintain 
this  threat  .  .  .  The  correct  Interpretation  of 
our  action  In  Vietnam  is,  therefore,  that  it 
shows  what  we  can  and  will  do  ami  do  again 
(Ital.  orlg.)   to  defend  our  position. 

"We  are  simply  trying  to  hold  on  to  the 
non-communist  w<»'ld.  If  an  opponent  wishes 
a  war  with  ue,  aU  he  has  to  do  is  try  to  take 
some  of  it  away."  After  detaUed  elaboration, 
the  book  concludes :  "our  nation's  most  pow- 
erful foreign  policy  instrvunent  [is]  the 
American  threat  of  war."  *» 

This  is  merely  one  bold  enunciation  that 
UJB.  policy  la,  and  must  be,  diametrically,  op- 
posite to  the  renunciation  of  war  as  an  in- 
strument of  national  p<flley  (KaUogg  Pact) 
and  to  the  prohibition  of  the  use  or  threat  of 
force  (UJf.  Charter),  which  are  cornerstones 
of  the  present  world  order. 

It  follows  from  that  doctrine  that  the  V3. 
threat  of  war  must  be  "credible".  The  VS. 
must  not  only  threaten  or  use  force  against 
potential  changes  of  the  status  quo  that  to 
"ours" — the  U.S.  must  also  show  its  deter- 
mination to  be  "victoiioiis"  on  any  such 
war." 

The  frustration  of  some  U.S.  military 
leaders  about  the  course  of  the  Vietnam  war 
must  be  understood  in  this  light.  When  In 
1965  the  UjS.  decided  to  enter  the  war  openly 
with  Its  overwhelming  destructive  capacities, 
the  planners  expected  that  restotance  would 
have  to  cease  within  days  or,  at  the  most 
weeks.  That  this  has  not  happened  after  6^ 
years  of  that  enormous  military  effort  by  the 
most  powerful  nation  against  a  small  under- 
devtioped  country  seems  to  deny,  as  It  were, 
the  laws  of  physics.  Hence,  the  repetition  of 
one  more  "last"  effort  to  force  the  elusive 
military  "victory"— of  which  the  Cambodian 
ventiire  Is  the,  so  far,  latest  example. 

The  frustration  to  understandable.  Accord- 
ing to  the  premises  and  calculations  of  its 
military  strategy,  the  U.S.  should  have  won 
in  1965.  Why,  then,  did  It  not? 

It  ivpears  that  the  world  has.  Indeed, 
reached  a  historic  turning  point.  Vietnam 
haa  proven  that  even  unparalleled  applica- 
tion of  the  most  up-to-date  weapons  (except 
nuclear  weapons)  does  not  prevail  under  cer- 
tain circumstances  over  the  restotance  by  a 
small  determined  country. 

Tbe  experience  is  not  altogether  new.  In 
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the  1930'B,  General  P^taln  was  unable  with 
his  vastly  superior  forces  to  defeat  the  up- 
risings in  North  Africa.  Germany  had  simi- 
lar experiences,  for  example  in  Yugoslavia  in 
World  War  II. 

We  seem  to  face.  then,  a  htotorlc  phenom- 
enon, comparable  in  its  repercussions  to  the 
defeat  of  the  Hapsburg's  armoured  knights, 
in  spite  of  their  supposedly  invincible  supe- 
riority, by  ill-dad,  ill-armed  Swiss  peasants 
at  the  battle  of  Morgarten  in  1861.  That  bat- 
tle presaged  the  demise  of  feudalism  in 
Xurope.  The  all-Important  difference  to  that 
then  the  world  did  not  live  \mder  tbe  shadow 
of  nuclear  destruction. 

protests  by  Cambodia  about   Violations  of 
Oambodion  Neutrality 

1.  Protests  about  \^olations  by  (Saigon] 
South  VIetnameae  Forces  since  Jan.  1966. 
As  early  as  in  January  1956.  Cambodia 
complained  to  the  I.C.C,  citing  particulars 
about  South  Vietnamese  violations  of  Cam- 
bodian sovereignty,  constoting  of  attempted 
occupation  of  Cambodian  territory  and  of 
ambushes,  killings,  wounding,  kidnapping 
uid  maltreatment  of  clvUians.  in  five  differ- 
ent provinces  of  Cambodia,  since  Novem- 
ber 1956." 

Bach  of  the  reports  of  the  I.C.C  for  the 
period  from  1  Oct.  1966  to  31  Dec.  1956,  and 
for  the  years  1067  and  1968,  respectively, 
atates  the  Commission  "received  no  report 
from  the  Royal  Government  of  violations  or 
threats  of  violations  of  Cambodian  ter- 
ritory by  forces  of  the  Democratic  Repub- 
lic of  Vietnam"  (North  Vietnam)  but 
"several  (namely,  seven  between  1  Oct.  1956 
and  31  Dec.  1966;  28  during  1957:  and  32 
during  1958]  letters  from  tbe  Royal  Govern- 
ment informing  it  of  the  build-up  of  mili- 
tary forces  and  reinforcements  of  military 
installations  in  South  Vietnam  .  .  .  along 
the  Cambodian  borders  as  well  as  of  reported 
Violations  or  threats  of  violations  of  Cam- 
bodian territory"  by  South  Vietnam." 

To  quote  some  random  examples:  on  Sept. 
16,  1967,  the  Cambodian  Government  "for- 
warded to  the  Commission  ...  a  'Statement 
of  facts  providing'  .  .  .  establUhment  of  a 
large-scale  (South  Vietnamese]  Military  Post 
at  Long  Glang  In  the  Province  of  Tay-Nlnh 
to  lodge  60,000  new  (South  Vietnamese]  re- 
cruits": estabUshment  of  various  other  South 
Vietnamese  military  posts;  "anchoring  of  4 
big  warships  ...  at  about  3  km  from  the 
Cambodian  frontier";  and  an  "inspection 
tour  carried  out  by  a  representative  of  Ngo 
Dlnh  Diem  and  (a]  U.S.  Colonel  in  tbe  area 
of  Khanh  Blnh.'« 

The  I.C.C.  Report  for  the  year  1967  alone 
summarizes  22  communications  from  the 
Cambodian  Government  reporting  "viola- 
tions or  threats  of  violations  of  Cambodian 
territory  by  South  Vietnamese  elements", 
citing  numerous  military  actions  against 
specified  {daces  and  villages  in  Cambodia, 
resulting  in  killings,  ill  treatment,  wounding, 
arrests  and  abduction  of  Cambodian  citi- 
zens, theft  and  destruction  of  their  prop- 
erty, etc.  On  January  8,  1967.  Cambodian 
authorities  after  such  a  raid  "foimd  8  U.S. 
carbine  covers  marked  WCC.62  and  WCC.63 
Which  were  abandoned  on  Cambodian  terrl- 
tory".»  One  of  the  Cambodian  Government's 
communications  (No.  &a7/IX3P/Z.  dated  6 
Sept.  1957)  "stated  that  it  appeared  that 
the  (South]  Vietnamese  military  men  by 
means  of  threats  and  violence  endeavored  to 
make  the  life  of  the  Inhabitants  Impossible 
in  order  to  compel  them  to  quit  their 
Tillages."  " 

The  increasing  agitation  of  the  Cambodian 
people  to  seen  by  the  petitions  submitted  by 
them.  For  example,  on  Sept.  14,  1957,  54  vil- 
lagers stated  that — 

"South  Vietnamese  authorities  continue 
to  build  up  military  posts  and  to  dispatch 
military  personnel   equipped   with   modem 
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armaments  to  the  Cambodla-South  Viet- 
namese frontiers  along  the  (Cambodian] 
Rleng,  Preay  Veng,  Kratle  and  Stung  Tt«ng 
almost  encircling  the  Independent  and  neu- 
tral country  of  Cambodia  .  .  .  contrary  to 
the  Oenara  Agreement  .  .  ."  ■ 

Faced  with  thto  situation,  Cambodia's  Na- 
tional Assembly  (Ssdogkum  Congress)  passed 
a  law  in  November  1967.  to  which  the  I.C.C. 
attached  much  importance.  It  stipiflated 
that— 

"(a)  the  Kingdom  of  Cambodia  is  a  neutral 
cotmtry.  (b)  It  will  abstain  from  all  military 
or  Ideological  alliances  with  [any]  foreign 
cotmtry  . . .  (c)  It  will  not  attack  any  foreign 
country.  [However,]  (d)  in  case  of  aggres- 
sion, the  Kingdom  reserves  the  right  to  (l) 
self-defense  by  arms;  (3)  call  on  the  United 
Nations;  (3)  call  on  a  friendly  coimtry."  » 

However,  South  Vietnam'a  provocative 
policy  of  military  buUd-up  against  Cambodia, 
and  intrusions  into  Cambodia,  continued.  For 
example,  in  1968,  the  Cambodian  Government 
advised  tbe  Commission  of  South  Vietnam's 
InstaUlng  "a  big  military  base  having  an  air- 
field" in  an  area  close  to  the  Cambodian  bor- 
der "populated  by  Cambodians,  whose  serv- 
ices were  requtoltioned  [by  the  South  Viet- 
namese] for  thto  work";  •»  dispatch  of  1,060 
South  Vietnamese  parachuttots  to  that  border 
area;  and  establishment  of  another  "big  mili- 
tary camp"  at  the  border  in  Phiun  Chen;  and 
again  of  various  military  expeditions  Into 
Cambodia,  res\iltlng  In  killings,  injuries,  kld- 
naplngs,  stealing  of  property,  etc." 

In  the  following  years.  South  Vietnam's  Il- 
legal behavior  toward  Cambodia  became  ever 
more  flagrant,  and  by  1063  Cambodia  severed 
diplomatic  relations  with  It.  As  American 
participation  in  these  actions  became  more 
open,  Cambodia  was  constrained  to  complain 
also  of  them. 

On  February  7,  1964,  Prince  Sihanouk  sent 
the  ftHlowlng  formal  message  to  the  Co- 
Chalrmen  of  the  Geneva  Conference: 

"I  have  the  misfortune  to  bring  to  your 
attention  that  regular  forces  of  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam  [South  Vietnam]  are  continuing 
their  incessant  and  murderous  aggressions 
against  Cambodia.  The  last  example  is  the 
aerial  bombardment  of  a  peaceful  Khmer 
(Cambodian]  village  .  .  .  This  criminal  and 
unjustifiable  attack  follows  a  long  series  of 
attacks  which  are  as  many  infringements  of 
the  most  legitimate  rights  of  nations.  Our 
frontier  population  live  in  anguish  and  de- 
mand effective  protection. 

"Cambodia  to  at  the  very  end  of  her  pa- 
tience and  urgently  demands  the  reconven- 
ing of  the  Geneva  Conference.  Failing  thto, 
we  demand  the  inunedlate  establishment  at 
the  e]q>ense  of  the  United  States  which  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  South  Vietnamese  war  and 
the  military  operations,  of  fixed  International 
Control  Commission  posts  at  sensitive  (neo- 
ralgigues)  points  on  our  frontiers;  thus  in 
order  to  make  known  the  truth  about  the  al- 
leged movements  of  South  Vietnamese  rebels 
("Vietoong"!  in  Khmer  territory  which  serves 
as  pretexts  for  these  terrorist  raids  against 
our  villages."  " 

On  Ua,y  6, 1066,  the  Prince  stoted  in  a  mes- 
sage to  the  Brltiah  Prime  MlnUter  "that 
peaceful  Cambodia  to  continually  suffering 
aggression  on  land  and  from  the  air  by  the 
American  and  South  Vietnamese  Armed 
Forces  which  subject  our  Independence  and 
territorial  int^plty  to  an  increasing  threat." 
He  ssked  for  Brittoh  "support  for  our  de- 
mand for  the  cessation  of  the  attacks  by  the 
United  States  and  the  Saigon  and  Bangkok 
Oovemments  whose  armed  forces  are  mas- 
sacring our  civilian  inhabitants,  destroying 
our  villages  and  viOUOing  our  air  apace  and 
territorial  waters."  " 

2.  Protests  about  Violations  by  UJS.  and 
Saigon  Forces  to  the  U.N.  Seciirlty  Council 
since  1004. 

Attacks  by  UJS.  forces  and  UJB.-supported 
Saigon  foroea  have  for  years  also  been  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Security  Council  of 


the  United  Nations.  A  complete  summary 
would  fill  many  pages.  The  protests  are  con- 
tained In  publicly  available  Security  Coun- 
cil documents,  and  have  also  been  simunar- 
iaed  In  the  Year  Books  of  the  U.N. 

For  example,  the  Year  BocA  of  the  U.N.  for 
1965  states  (p.  189) : 

"Between  March  and  September  1966,  the 
representative  of  CamlxxUa  addressed  a  fur- 
ther series  of  communications  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Security  Council  following  upon 
those  subnUtted  during  1964  (see  Y.U.N.. 
1064.  pp.  139-^5).  bringing  to  the  attention 
of  the  Council  further  alleged  violations  of 
Cambodian  territory  and  air  q)ace  by  forces 
of  the  Republic  of  Vlet-Nam  [Saigon  regime] 
and  the  United  States." 

Tbe  offlclal  UJf.  publication  goes  on  to 
record: 

"No  denials  or  countercharges  were  sub- 
mitted In  connexion  with  these  charges." 

1965  was  the  first  year  of  open  U.S.  com- 
bat In  Vietnam.  The  absence  of  UJS.  denlato 
or  countercharges  to  therefore  particularly 
noteworthy,  also  in  view  of  the  gravity  of 
Cambodia's  accusations.  By  a  letter  of  18 
Aug.  1966  to  the  U.N.  Security  Council,  Cam- 
bodia accused  the  "Saigon  authorities"  of  a 
"policy  of  genocide  against  all  minorities  In 
South  Vlet-Nam  (which)  was  clear  for  all 
observers  on  the  spot.  Including  U.S.  obser- 
vers." By  "letter  of  7  Sept.  1965,  the  Cam- 
bodian Government  strongly  protested 
against  renewed  accusations  that  North  Vlet- 
Namese  forces  vrere  present  in  Khmer  terri- 
tory. Such  accusation  .  .  .  had  been  found  to 
be  false  by  the  International  Commission 
for  Supervtoion  and  Control  In  Cambodia  and 
by  the  Oflloe  of  the  Personal  Representative 
of  the  Secretary-General  In  Thailand  and 
Cambodia." 

In  October  1965,  Cambodia  again  "protested 
against  varioua  provocative  acts  and  raids 
committed  by  the  U.S.-South  Vlet-Nam 
armed  forces  against  Cambodian  territory", 
stating  i.a.  that  inhabitants  were  addressed 
by  loudi^ieakers  from  helicopters  "inciting 
them  to  leave  for  South  Vlet-Nam  In  antici- 
pation of  an  imminent  attack  on  Cambodia" 
and  that  "UJS.-South  Vlet-Namese  forces" 
made  "three  successive  raids  on  three  vil- 
lages In  the  provinces  of  Svay  Rleng,  which 
had  left  seven  dead  and  six  seriously  wound- 
ed, and  resulted  in  heavy  damage.  This  had 
been  verified  by  the  International  Contol 
Commission  and  by  foreign  nallltary  at- 
taches." ■• 

The  Year  Book  of  the  U JT.  for  1067  reports 
again  under  the  heading,  "Communications 
from  OambodU  relating  to  U.S.  and  South 
Vlet-Namese  Fnees": 

"There  wm«  over  40  complaints  addressed 
to  the  Security  Council  in  1067  by  Cambodia 
concerning  violations  of  Cambodian  terrUory, 
air  apace  and  territorial  waters  by  'U.S.- 
Sotith-Anetnamese  forces.'  In  such  commu- 
nications the  Government  of  Cambodia 
stated  that  it  had  protested  most  strongly 
against  these  acts  of  aggression  and  provoca- 
tion and  had  repeatedly  demanded  that  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Republic  of  Vlet-Nam  immediately  cease 
auch  acts." 

"As  evidence  of  such  violations  of  the 
sovereignty  and  territorial  integrity  of  Oam- 
badla,  the  Cambodian  representative  . . .  sup- 
plied details  on  scores  of  incidents,  charging 
that  elonenU  of  the  U.S.  South  Vlet-Namese 
forces  had  with  various  weapons  fired  across 
the  frontiers  at  villages  and  guard  posts  or 
penetrated  into  Cambodian  Territory  attack- 
ing similar  targets  and  planting  mines,  that 
they  had  with  airplanes  and  h^copters  vio- 
lated Cambodian  airspace,  frequently  ma- 
chine-gunning and  firing  rockets  at  vlllagen, 
guard  posts  and  Khmw  villagers  working  in 
the  fields,  and  occasionally  dropping  mines 
and  poisonous  booby-traps.  The  communi- 
ques listed  numerous  resulting  deaths  and 
injurlss  inflicted  cm  Khmer  clvillana  and 
members  of  tbe  Oamhodlan  armed  forces,  as 
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woU  M  damage  to  dwelUngs,  Uvest^k  and 
otber  property." 

"Chargea  were  alao  made  of  anxfed  vee- 
aela  of  the  VS.  and  South  Vlet-Nai  i  pene- 
trating Into  Khmer  territorial  waten  scnne- 
tlmea  firing  at  Khmer  flahermen,  aelzl  ig  flab> 
Ing  boats  and  Khmer  flahermen." 

"TtM  CJambodlan  representative  a  so  de- 
scribed a  number  of  large-scale  penei  rations 
by  V.S.-South  Viet-Namese  forces,  flanging 
from  100  to  aoo  soldlen,  transported  b^  up  to 
60  heUooptera  and  supported  by  atrcr<^ft  and 
artttlery  fire,  which  attacked  vUIagte  and 
guard  posts  with  consequent  casualties, 
aometitnea  burning  or  temporariljf  occupying 
CamlMdian  villages.  Such  oommunl<mtlona 
included  statements  that  the  authors  lea  of 
the  TTnlted  States  and  South  Vlet-Nam  irould 
bear  full  respooslblllty  for  any  conseqi  enoes 
of  these  deliberate  aggressive  acts  oomi  iltted 
by  their  anned  forces  against  Khmer  terri- 
tory and  that  such  acts  indicated  tlut  the 
Oovemments  concerned  were  part  of  a  tolic]/ 
of  intimidation  directed  against  CandDodla 
with  the  Intention  of  forcing  it  to  renounce 
its  policy  of  strict  neutrality  and  Inon- 
alignment."  I 

"In  some  of  his  communications,  the  rep- 
reseniatlve  of  Oambodla  pointed  out  th  it  In 
the  International  Control  Commission  the 
military  and  press  attaches  of  dlploiiatlc 
missions  In  Pbnom  Penh,  as  well  as  nat  onal 
and  International  press  correspondents,  ipon 
the  Invitation  of  the  Royal  Government  had 
visited  and  seen  for  themselves  the  scei  le  of 
the  attacks  and  violence  reported." 

"On  11  September,  the  Cambodian  n  pre- 
sentatlve  Informed  the  Security  Council  that 
on  16  July  1067  Cambodian  Defense  Po  rcee, 
while  pursuing  a  group  of  foreigner!  on 
Khmer  territory,  had  captured  a  South  ^  'let- 
Namese  soldier  dtaguiaed  as  a  Viet-Oyng. 
Under  Interrogation  this  captive  had  reve  filed 
that  the  task  of  his  company  was  to  disg  uise 
its  men  as  Viet-Cong  and  so  smuggle  t,  lem 
into  Khmer  territory  In  order  to  Identify 
strategic  points  and  seek  evidence  of  the 
presence  of  Vlet-Cong.  The  sole  aim  of  tl  lese 
acts  In  Cambodian  territory,  the  Camboc  Ian 
representative  wrote  [to  the  U.N.  Secu  Ity 
Council  I .  was  to  find  pretexts  for  extend  Ing 
the  tear  to  Cambodia." 

Most  of  the  altogether  40  complai  ats 
lodged  In  the  year  1067  by  Cambodia  iilth 
the  U.N.  Security  Council  Involved  several  or 
numerous  violations. 

During  1067,  there  was  one  countercha -ge 
against  Cambodia.  By  leitter  of  28  April.  Jie 
Permanent  Observer  of  the  Republic  of  VI  »t- 
Nam  [Saigon  regime]  charged  "that  betwi«n 
May  1066  and  March  1067  Cambodian  am  led 
forces  had  vloUted  Vlet-Namese  air  spice 
eight  times  and  had  crossed  the  frontier  16 
times,  forcibly  abducting  Vlet-Namese  na- 
tionals, causing  casualties  and  steal  mr 
cattle."  ■• 

Cambodia  replied  to  the  Security  Coui  dl 
on  26  June  1967  after  "detailed  Investl  na- 
tions", declaring  that  these  "unfounded  ic- 
ousatlons  were  designed  to  mislead  Inter  ta- 
tlonal  opinion  and  to  Justify  acts  of  aggi  es- 
aton  committed  almost  daily  by  the  Salipn 
authorities  and  their  American  maslers 
against  the  territorial  Integrity  of  Cambo  Ua 
and  peaceful  Khmer  frontier  dwellers." 

Between  January  1968  and  mld-1969,  Cs  oa- 
bodla  submitted  over  100  separate  protestt  or 
on  the  average  more  than  five  protests  >er 
month,  claiming  acts  of  aggression  by  "U  B 
South  Vlet-Namese  forces"  on  Cambodan 
sou,  In  Cambodian  alrq>ace  and  In  Cam  >o- 
dlan  territorial  waters."  Many  referred,  m  Ith 
Indications  of  time,  place,  and  damage,  i  nd 
often  names  of  victims,  to  several  or  nun  sr- 
ous  violations. 

As  time  went  on,  the  protests  became  kn- 
creaoliigly  urgent  and  reported  Ineteaslu  ily 
serious  violations.  Again  then  were  no  UJS 
Saigon  denials  or  counterohargea."  FVir  u.- 
ao^le,  of  the  ten  Cambodian  protests  da  «d 
batween  31  Deo.  1969  and  18  Feb.  1070.  tb  m 


each  reported  "a  aarlea  of  aggreaalve  acts  by 
UJB.-South  Vlet-Nomeae  foroea"  against 
ser>en  different  Cambodian  provinces  (S  0586. 
S  9638.  8  0663) ,  two  each  against  six  (8  9006. 
S  0646)  and  ona  (8  0«88)  against  four  of 
those  Cambodian  provlnoes. 

Between  38  Psb.  and  36  Mar.  1070,  alx 
Cambodian  protests  followed,  still  exclusively 
complaining  about  "aggreaalve  acts"  by  "VJB.- 
South  Vlet-Namese  forces."  •■ 

3  Cambodian  protests  against  Vlet-Cong 
and  North  Vietnamese  forces  since  30  March 
1970. 

The  first  oomplalnt  to  the  UJT.  Security 
Council  about  Vlet-Cong  and  North  Vietnam- 
ese forces  was  dated  30  Mar.  1970.  It  reported 
the  following  events  of  27  March:  arrest  of 
two  Cambodian  policemen  (of  whom  one  was 
"released   a   few   moments   later")    by   the 
"Vlet-Cong  and  North  Vlet-Namese  forces" 
about  30  km  from  the  frontier;  an  engage- 
ment between  a  "large"  such  unit  with  Cam- 
bodian forces  about  3  km  from  the  frontier. 
In  which  3  Cambodians  were  killed  and  8  se- 
riously wounded;  and  the  occupation  by  an 
estimated  3,000  Vlet-Cong  and  North  Vlet- 
Namese  of  a  village  about  7  km  Inside  the 
frontier;    and  the  following  events  of  38 
March :  the  advance  forces  of  2  large  columns 
of  Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnamese  forces 
were    sighted,    who    had    Infiltrated    Cam- 
bodia the  day  before;    another  such   unit, 
estimated    600    strong,    was    sighted    about 
10    km    Inside    Cambodia    territory    and    a 
Cambodian     military     post     about     5     km 
from    the    frontier    was    attacked    by    such 
elements  (S  9279).  The  next  day,  Cambodia 
reported  that  on  31  March,  an  estimated  "sev- 
eral thousand  heavily  armed"  Vlet-Cong  and 
North  Vietnamese  units  had  forcibly  entered 
the  Snoul  region,  province  of  Kratle,  and  at- 
tacked a  Cambodian  detachment  8  km  Inside 
Cambodian  territory.  (8  9730  and  Add.  1  of 
1  Apr.  1970). 

On  8  April,  the  Cambodian  Deputy  Per- 
manent Representative  addressed  two  let- 
ters to  the  U.N.  Security  Council.  The  first 
(8  9733)  complained  about  violations  by 
"U.S.-South  Vlet-Namese  forces"  between  17 
and  27  Feb.  1970:  namely,  firing  of  rocket 
shells  and  artUlery  in  different  Cambodian 
localities,  machlne-gimnlng  and  rockets 
thrown  from  6  hellc(q>tors  fiylng  In  Cambo- 
dian airspace.  The  second  added  details  atwut 
the  previously  reported  Vletoong  and  North 
Vietnamese  attack  In  the  SnoiU  region  (1 
dead.  13  wounded,  3  missing)  and  reported 
about  another  Incident  on  81  March,  namely, 
an  attack  by  about  some  100  atrong  about  3 
km  Inside  the  border,  resulting  In  tha  dfeath 
of  3  armed  villagers.  1  wounded.  19  mi—ing 

Foontons 

» Art.  12  of  the  Pinal  Declaration  of  21  July 
1964,  Cmnd.  9239. 

'  Cmnd  9239. 

» In  view  of  "assurance"  to  the  I.C.C.  that 
Cambodia  "will  always  and  scrupulously 
respect  the  terms  of  the  Geneva  Agreement" 
and  "will  follow  a  policy  of  neutrality",  the 
I.C.C.  accepted  the  Miutary  Aid  Agreement. 
"(a)lthough  It  may  still  be  argued  that  some 
of  the  clauses  of  the  new  Military  Aid  Agree- 
ment In  terms  go  beyond  the  limitations  Im- 
posed by  the  Geneva  Agreement."  {Third  In- 
terim Report  of  the  Commission,  for  the  pe- 
riod AprU  1  to  July  38.  1965,  Cmnd.  9697, 
Cambodia  No.  3. 1955.  p.  5/6.) 

*  Fourth  Interim  Report  of  the  I.C.C.  for 
the  period  AprU  1  to  S^tember  80. 1965,  Sec- 
tion. "Entry  of  War  Material  Into  Cam- 
ixxlla."  Cmnd.  967.  p.  33. 

•In  Summer  1966.  soon  after  severing 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  U.S.,  the  Prince 
Norodom  Sihanouk  candidly  stated  his 
views: 

"The  progressive  ssealatlon  of  the  war  (the 
American  raids  of  terror  on  North  Vietnam 
and  the  countermeasures  that  the  Socialist 
world  wlU  InevlUbly  take)  might  ruin  at- 
tempts at  compromise.  ...  In  pnpetuatlng 


the  war  In  South  Vietnam,  In  supporting  the 
Saigon  leaders  who  are  unlveisally  unpopu- 
lar, known  as  her  'creatures',  the  United 
States  has  forced  the  majculty  of  the  com- 
mon people  and  the  majority  of  the  elite 
of  South  Vietnam  Into  the  arms  of  the  Com- 
munists. .  .  .  This  Is  not  the  way  to  combat 
Communism. . .  .  This  'antl-Communlst'  war 
by  reason  of  the  Imperialist  character  that 
It  forcibly  assumes  In  the  eyes  of  the  masses, 
on  the  contrary,  favors  communism." 

Be  was  looUng  forward  to  good  relations 
with  an  America  that  "would  no  longer  be. 
In  our  eyes,  an  Imperialistic  nation  that 
seeks  to  Impose  her  policy  and  her  govern- 
ment upon  ua.  .  .  ." 

(Interview  with  Robert  Scheer,  Ramparts. 
July  1966,  reproduced  In  M.  G.  Raskin  and 
Bernard  B.  FaU.  eds..  The  Viet-Nam  Reader 
1965,  pp.  868-860.) 

*  Information  to  the  UJf .  Sectirlty  Council 
of  11  June  1968  (8/8639).  Report  of  the 
Security  OouncU.  16  JtUy  1967-16  July  1968, 
GAOR.  33rd  Sees.  Suppl.  3  (A/7303) .  p.  110, 
para.  806. 

^  The  UJS.  diplomatic  note  of  Feb.  9,  1970 
(S/9692)  acknowledged  some  violations  for 
sources,  and  additional  data,  see  Appendix 
2  to  the  present  paper. 

•  The  U.S.  diplomatic  note  of  Feb.  9.  1970 
(S/9692)  acknowledge  some  violations,  offer- 
ing apologies,  and  Indemnification  for  vle- 


•  N.Y.  Times,  Jan.  6,  1968. — In  an  Interview 
with  Look  magazine,  Sihanouk  stated: 

"Oh.  yes,  we  do  have  some  Vletoong  cross- 
ing Into  Cambodia,  but  farther  north,  in  un- 
populated areas.  They  come  over  mostly  to 
get  food  and  never  In  large  groups — not  even 
up  to  company  strength.  We  usually  give 
them  at  least  34  hours  to  get  out,  as  they 
often  claim  the  Americans  are  lying  in  wait 
for  them."  (Look,  4/2/68,  p.  66). 

"Agence  Prance  Press,  datellned  Pbnom 
Penh.  Jan.  10.  1968.  N.Y.  Times,  Jan.  11, 
1968,  p.  1.  Immediately  afterwards,  controver- 
sy developed  between  Cambodia  and  the  U.S. 
over  whether  or  not  the  U.S.  had  really 
pledged  Itself  not  to  Invade  Cambodia. 

"President  Nixon's  TV  address  of  4/30/ 
1970.  N.Y.  Times.  May  1.  1970.  p.  2.— Curi- 
ously, Mr.  Nixon  continued.  In  order  to  prove 
the  sorupiUous  VS.  req>ect  for  Cambodian 
neutrality:  "We  have  maintained  a  skeleton 
diplomatic  mission  of  fewer  than  16  In  Cam- 
bodia's ciH;>ltaI,  and  that  only  since  last  Au- 
gust," (August.  1969)  while  during  "the  pre- 
vious four  years  we  did  not  have  any  diplo- 
matic mission  whatever  In  Cambodia  [be- 
cause Cambodia  severed  diplomatic  relatlona 
with  the  UJ3.A. — see  above]  and  for  the  past 
five  years  we  have  provided  no  military  as- 
sistance whatever  and  no  economic  as^st- 
ance  to  Cambodia."  The  Implication  Is  that 
actions  violative  of  another  country's  neu- 
trality can  only,  or  at  all.  be  committed 
through  embassies  or  assistance  programs. 
"S/1980.  8/9734.  8/9741.  8/9748.  8/9769. 
S/9764,  8/9760.  8/9762.  8/9763.  8/9760, 
S/9773,  8/9776,  S/9780. 

"In  1907,  It  was  "aa8ume(d)  that  trading 
activities  are  In  the  hands  of  private  enter- 
prise." (Ftledmann,  The  Changing  Character 
of  International  Lava.  1964, 846,  quoted  Whit- 
man, I.C.,  412) .  The  Convention  forbade  such 
exports  by  the  governments  at  neutral  coun- 
tries. However,  "the  possibility  of  maintain- 
ing this  separation  In  practice  has  become 
very  dllBeult  .  .  ."  (Tucker,  quoted  in  White- 
man.  Ijc.,  439) .  Developments  since  then  have 
contributed  "to  blvn  that  distinction  between 
the  activities  of  IndlTlduals  and  of  States." 
(•  •  •  (Finland).  The  Present  Law  of  War 
and  Neutrality.  Helsinki,  1964,  466.  quoted 
ibid.  481).  Ilie  dlstlnotion  "underwent  a 
gradual  invalidation"  (Skubiaowakl  (F^ 
land)  in  M.  S#rensen  (Denmartc).  ed..  Jfan- 
ual  of  JntemaHonal  Law.  1068,  B%).rat  fur- 
ther views,  see  WUtaman.  437-488. 

The  question  la  Irrelevant  in  the  Cam- 
bodian case.  llM  U.8.  baa  neither  complained 
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about  the  sale  of  war  materiel  by  govern- 
ments to  the  enemy,  nor  baaed  its  invasion  of 
Cambodia  on  this  ground. 

Of  great  ilgnlllwtnoe  is.  however,  the  fact 
that  during  World  War  n  the  UjB.  Govern- 
ment diaregardsd  this  dlstinetion,  and  the 
U.S.  became  openly  an  "arsenal"  for  atatea  at 
war  with  Hitler  Germany.  Secretary  of  War 
Stlmaon  Justified  this  by  adopting  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  KaUogg  Fact  by  ttie  In- 
ternational Law  Association  (Budapest, 
1934) ,  namely,  that  a  neutral  "can  decline  to 
observe  toward  the  State  violating  the  (Kd- 
logg]  Pact  the  duties  prescribed  .  .  .  for  a 
neutral  .  .  ."  (Haokwortb.  vn.  Digest  of  In- 
ternational Law,  1038,  680/1):  and  similar 
statement  by  Robert  Jackson,  Assoc.  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  on  3  Oct.  1041  {ibid.) . 

For  the  text  of  the  "celebrated  Articles  of 
Interpretation"  of  the  Kellogg  Pact,  see.  e.g., 
D.  W.  Bowett.  Self-Defense  in  International 
Law,  1066.  p.  160:  Bowett  also  quotes  Brleily. 
Lauterpacht  and  Quincy  Wright,  backing 
condualons  drawn  by  the  International  Law 
Assoc.  WHght  considered  that  violation  of 
the  Kellogg  Pact  gave  neutrals  not  only  the 
right  "but  poeslbly  even  a  duty,  to  discrimi- 
nate against  the  offending  State.  .  .  ."  (Bo- 
wett. Ijj..  p.  160/1). 

u  Tfot  example.  U.S.  Secretary  of  War  Robert 
T^nrtwp  stated:  "It  should  be  understood 
that  generally  speaking,  a  dtlaen  of  the  U.8. 
can  sell  to  a  belligerent  government  or  its 
agents  any  article  of  commerce  which  he 
pleases.  He  Is  not  prohibited  from  doing  this 
by  any  rule  of  International  law  . . ."  (quoted 
by  Glahn,  Law  among  Nations,  1066,  683/8.) 
The  rule  has  been  also  applied  traditionally 
to  arms  sales  to  rebels.  Glahn  quotes  approv- 
ingly a  well-known  British  decision  of  1817 
to  this  effect.  See  also  Art.  vn  of  Hague  Con- 
ventions V  and  XIII. 

"  See,  e.g.,  Australian  authority  J.  O.  Starke. 
An  Introdtiction  to  International  Law.  6th 
ed.,  London.  1068. 440. 

'•Quoted  in  11  Whlteman.  IjO.,  368.— It 
must  be  noted  that  this  makea  it  Illegal  for 
soldlen  of  a  party  to  the  conflict  to  rest  and 
refresh  themselves  In  a  neutral  country  and 
then  leave  It  even  if  they  do  not  go  back  to 
the  fighting  but  merely  rejoin  their  forces. — 
Sick  and  wounded  military  personnel  of  bel- 
ligerents cared  for  in  neutral  territory  must 
be  detained  by  the  latter  after  recuperation. 
(Art.  37,  Geneva  Wounded  and  Sick  Conven- 
tion. 1040;  see  also  Hague  Convention  V. 
art.  14). 

IT  The  American  authority  Hyde  emphasized 
that  a  belligerent  aggrieved  by  the  negligence 
of  the  neutral  to  prevent  use  of  Its  territory 
by  the  opponent  may  not  even  ask  indemnity 
from  the  nei^gent  neutral  If  the  claimant 
Itself  had  no  "clean  hands": 

"In  case  ...  a  belligerent  suffered  harm 
through  the  neglect  dt  a  neutral  to  prevent 
the  violation  of  Its  own  territory  by  the  op- 
posing belligerent,  the  value  of  the  dalm  to 
reparation  might  be  weakened  If,  notwith- 
standing such  neglect,  the  conduct  of  the 
aggrieved  belligerent  was  the  proximate  cause 
of  the  acts  oominltted  by  the  enemy.  The  bel- 
ligerent claimant  should  show  clean  hands 
as  a  condition  to  its  exaction  of  Indemnity." 
(C.  0.  Hyde.  International  Law,  Chiefly  as 
interpreted  and  Applied  by  the  United  States. 
Boston.  1045.  V(A.  in.  3346.) 

"  Oppcnhetm-Lauterpacht.  n  Intema- 
tional  Law,  7th  ad,  1963.  p.  637. 

*  Such  "hot  pursuit"  was  used  by  the  VS. 
duitag  Prohibition.  See.  for  example,  UJ9.- 
Biltisii  Oonv*ntl<m  for  Prevention  of  Smug- 
gling of  Xntoodcating  Liquors,  48  Stat.  1761. 
T.8. 688  (1034). 

■•See  International  Convention  on  the 
High  Seas,  1968;  and.  for  example.  Myres  8. 
MoDougal  and  Aasodates,  Studies  in  World 
Publie  Order.  1060,  811.  n.  304.  citing  other 
authorltlea. 

'  Pilar  to  1007,  it  was  sometimes  asserted, 
especially  by  the  United  States,  that  a  neu- 
tral country  must  use  "due  diligence"  against 


violations  ot  Its  neutrality.  Some  controversy 
devel<^)ed  about  the  exact  meaning  of  "due 
dlllgenoe."  Since  the  interpretation  may  de- 
termine the  fate  of  an  Innocent  state,  the 
1007  Peace  Conference  at  Tbe  Hague  dropped 
the  concept  of  "due  dUlgenoe"  and  de- 
manded, as  the  text  in  Convention  zm. 
quoted  above,  shows,  from  tU«  neutrals  "the 
enqtloyment  of  the  means  at  their  disposal." 
Since  then,  the  term  "due  dlllgenoe"  la  to  be 
understood  in  this  sense.  (II  Oppenhelm- 
LauteipaCht,  l.c.  758.  This  authralty  also 
points  out  (a)  that  had  the  United  Btatee' 
Interpretation  of  "due  dlllgenoe"  demanded 
from  the  neutral  "been  generaUy  accepted, 
the  most  oppressive  oldlgatlons  would  have 
become  Incumbent  upon  neutrals";  (b)  that 
"no  such  general  acceptance  has  taken 
place";  and  (c)  that  the  concept  of  "due 
diligence"  .  .  .  "can  have  no  other  meaning 
than  .  .  .  such  diligence  as  can  be  reasonably 
be  expected  when  all  the  circumstances  and 
conditions  of  the  case  are  taken  Into  con- 
sideration."    767/8) . 

See.  Tor  example.  C.  C.  Hyde,  Infemattonol 
Law  Chiefly  as  Interpreted  and  Applied  by 
the  United  States,  1047,  2334,  quoting 
•niomas  Jefferson's  view  as  Secretary  of  State, 
1708:  "a  neutral  Is  not  deemed  to  be  guilty 
of  delinquency  for  which  It  is  chargealde 
with  responsibility,  when  It  employes  the 
means  at  Its  disposal  to  prevent  unlawful 
activities  within  Its  territory.";  H.  H.  Jaoo- 
binl,  fntemottonaZ  Law,  1068,  48.  quoting  a 
case  arising  out  of  the  War  of  1812;  D.  W. 
Bowett.  Self-defense  in  International  Law. 
1966.  170/1.  quoting  Hyde,  the  award  of  the 
German-Portuguese  arbitration  tribunal. 
Hall,  the  other  authorities;  Rodlck.  The 
Doetrtne  of  Neoessity  in  Intematiorua  Law. 
1928,  117:  There  Is  no  "legal  Justification  and 
excuse  for  a  belligerent  violation  of  neutral 
rights  In  a  case  where  the  neutral  has  not 
failed  In  any  duty  which  It  owes  to  the  par- 
ticular belligerent."  (quoted  by  Bowett.  168) 
I.e..  767/8. 

'^  Regarding  the  "ultimate  resort"  doc- 
trine, see  the  authorities  quoted  In  the  State 
Dept.  8354  Publication,  Digest  of  Interna- 
tional Law  (M.  M.  Whlteman,  ed.)  Vol.  11, 
1968,  pp.  190-193.  The  section  on  "Belliger- 
ent Remedies  for  Breach  of  Neutrality"  opens 
with  the  following  quotation  from  Green- 
span, The  Modem  Law  of  Land  Warfare 
(1959).  584: 

"In  general,  the  remedies  for  breach  of 
neutrality,  either  by  the  neutral  state  or  by 
a  belligerent,  consist  In  protest  to  the  power 
concerned,  demand  for  compensation,  re- 
taliatory action  in  the  nature  of  reprisals 
and.  In  the  ultimate  resort,  declaration  of 
war.  Since  it  Is  obvious  that  retaliatory 
action  can  easily  develop  Into  war,  recourse 
should  first  be  had  to  peaceful  methods  of 
resolving  the  dispute,  such  as  those  outlined 
m  Article  88  of  the  United  Nations  Charter." 
Jullua  Stone  {Legal  Controls  of  Interna- 
tional Conflicts,  1969,  400/1)  U  quoted  as 
stating,  ije.:  "One  clear  prlnc^Ie  Is  that,  the 
right  Of  self-preservation  apart,  an  ag- 
grieved State  is  clearly  not  entitled  to  violate 
the  neutral's  territorial  integrity,  simply 
because  his  enemy  has  done  so." 

Stone  is  speaking  only  of  "self-help"  in 
neutral  waters,  where  of  course  damage  to 
the  territory  or  persons  of  the  neutral  state 
Is  excluded,  even  if  forceful  action  Is  taken. 
A  very  strict  interpretation,  again  limiting 
the  right  to  use  force,  even  In  neutral 
waters.  Is  propounded  by  Tucker  In  a  study 
prepared  for  the  U.S.  Naval  College:  "De- 
spite .  .  .  dearth  of  precedents  it  is  the 
opinion  of  a  number  of  publicists  that  If  the 
neutral  State  Is  unable  to  enforce  Its  rights 
against  one  belligerent  making  unlawful  use 
of  its  waters  the  other  beUlgerent  may— as 
an  extreme  measure — resort  to  hostile  ac- 
tion ...  In  neutral  waters.  ...  It  Is  still  the 
opinion  of  perhaps  the  majority  of  writers 
that  tha  only  ezoeptfon  ought  to  be 
self-preservation — Intopreted   in   the   most 


narrow  sense."  (Tucker,  The  Law  of  War  and 
Neutrality  at  Sea",  VS.  Naval  War  CoUege. 
International  Law  Studies,  1955  (1967)  330, 
321-333)— The  "dearth  or  percents"  Is  Itself 
Instructive :  Tucker  cites  orie  attack  each  on 
an  enemy  ship  in  neutral  waters  In  the 
Russian-Japanese  war  of  1906,  in  World  War 
I,  and  In  World  War  n;  and  one  mine- 
sowing  action  (ibid.,  193). — ^llie  single  at- 
tack m  neutral  waters  during  World  War  n 
(British  stopping  the  German  sh^  Altmark 
and  without  damaging  the  ship,  forcefully 
Uberated  British  prisoners  from  It)  is  still 
debated  among  international  lawyers.  For 
ex.,  MacChesney,  in  another  U.S.  Naval  War 
College  study,  states  that  In  view  of  the  UJf. 
Charter  and  the  Corfu  Channel  doctrine  of 
the  International  Cotirt  of  Justice  the  Brit- 
ish action  against  the  illtmaric  "would  now 
be  Ulegal."  (quoted  IMd.,  p.  193) 

•>  Hence,  as  the  M*""*'  enq>haslzes  at  the 
outset  (Ch.  1.  Sec.  I.,  para.  1).  such  state- 
ments In  the  Manual  as  para.  630,  which  re- 
produce neither  statutory  nor  treaty  provi- 
sions, "should  not  be  considered  binding 
upon  courts  and  tribunals  applying  the  law 
of  war"  but  are.  In  the  Manual's  view,  "of 
evidentiary  value  insofar  as  they  bear  upon 
questions  of  custom  and  practice." 

MSee  again,  for  example.  Greenspan,  I7i« 
Modem  Law  of  Land  Warfare,  reproduced  In 
Whlteman,  Digest  of  International  Law, 
quoted  In  preceding  footnote. 

Precedent;  French  bombing  raid  on  an 
Algerian  NJ.S.  "sanctuary"  in  Tunisia,  19S8. 

Invasion,  even  If  genulndy  "non-hostile." 
of  a  neutral  country  tor  whatevn'  reason  \a  so 
unlversaUy  abhorred  that  precedents  are 
lacking.  However,  post- 1945  history  has  tui- 
nlshed  one  precedent  of  a  single  air  raid 
against  what  wovild  in  present  parlance  be 
called  a  "sanctuary."  Having  been  a  single  air 
raid  (although  causing  heavy  casiialties)  It 
could,  in  fact,  be  considered  more  analogotis 
to  the  numerous  U.S.  and  Saigon  bombing 
attacks  on  Cambodian  border  areas  prior  to 
the  full-fledged  Invasion  of  Cambodia.  Also, 
In  the  French-Algerian  war.  France  was  not 
an  Intruder;  she  did  fight  for  her  territorial 
Integrity;  and  many  Judicious  Frenchmen, 
while  ready  to  grant  Algeria  full  autonomy, 
feared  that  a  complete  "loss"  of  Algeria  would 
reduce  France  to  a  second-class  Power.  As 
Raymond  Aron,  not  a  chauvinist,  wrote  in 
1959:  "Algeria  is  legsJly  an  Integral  part  of 
the  national  territory,  it  Is  InhaUtated  by  a 
million  French  who  have  built  up  {qui  ont 
idlfli)  Algeria  and  who  cannot  conceive  to 
stay  there  as  foreigners.  If  Algeria  .  .  .  were 
to  become  independent  {devient  «n  Etat) 
France  .  .  .  would  vow  to  itaelf  the  mediocre 
position  of  Spain  (la  France  sera  .  .  .  voute 
d  la  mediocrity  espagnole) ."  (Raymond  Aron. 
Immuable  et  Chanqeante.  De  la  IVe  A  la  Ve 
Republique.  Paris,  1969, 177/8) 

*Aron.  177 

"This  summary  is  based  oh  UJT.  docu- 
ments and  the  detailed,  well-documented 
recital  In  Kieslnger's  Contemporary  ArOiives, 
Itfue  of  May  81-June  7.  1968.  18308-7. 

"It  was  compoeei  of  Deputy  Under-Sec- 
retary of  Stote  Robert  Murphy  who  during 
Worid  War  n  waa  U8  ambassador  to  V16hy 
and  then  political  advisor  General  Etaen- 
hower  when  the  latter  was  Commander.  Al- 
lied Forces  in  the  Mediterranean;  and  Handd 
Beding.  Superintending  Under-Secretary  in 
charge  of  Middle  Eastern  and  North  African 
questions  at  the  Voreign  Oflloe. — Mr.  Ham- 
nwrskjold  also  took  sometime  part  in  the 
ensuing  conciliation  negotiations. 

■It  asserted.  I.e.,  that  the  Algerian  Hl,r. 
general  staff  had  been  Installed  In  Tunisia 
since  July  1967,  with  the  Tunisian  Govern- 
ment's permission;  that  the  Tunisian  au- 
thorities permitted  and  sometimes  facilitated 
the  movements  of  NI1.F.  forces;  that  the 
Tunisian  radio  gave  "moral  assistance"  to  the 
Algerian  rebellion.  "Hrhe  counter-action  of 
the  French  Air  Force"  at  Sakhlet  "originated 
In  the  numerous  provocations  siiffered  by  our 
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troops.  Wbllat  tbe  French  Oovermnent  <  ie- 
plorea  the  casualties  suffered  by  the  clvU:  %a 
population  It  finds  It  Impossible  to  Isol  itc 
this  event  from  those  who  caused  it." 

*  Re>occupatlon"  refers  to  tbe  fact  t  tat 
Tunisia  had  become  indepnedent  fr  >m 
France  only  3  years  earlier. 

M  France  still  had,  under  treaty  rlgl  ta, 
some  15.000  troops  In  Tunisia.  Plneau  sta  sd 
in  the  National  Assembly  on  Feb.  14,  »68 
that  an  estimated  6-7,000  Algerian  rMels 
were  operating  on  Tunisian  territory,  moA 
that  the  Tunisian  army  was  smaller  t  ban 
that.  French  military  measures  against  the 
Algerians  there  would,  thus,  not  have  re- 
quired an  invaaion  Into  Tunlsa. 

*>  France  and  Tunisia  advised  the  7 Jf. 
Security  Council  of  the  settlement  on  iune 
18,  1958.  This  obviated  the  need  for  fuAher 
debate  In  It  on  the  Tunisian  and  Frinch 
complaints.  Previously,  the  Security  Comncll 
had,  on  Feb.  18,  unanimously  decldell  to 
adjourn  consideration  pending  the  resims  of 
the  ns-UK  conciliation  efforts.  But  J  did 
consider  subsequent  charges  by  bothjsldes 
on  June  3  and  4,  1958. 

"  See,  e.g.  the  view  of  MacChesney  ( 
In  Whlteman,  l.c.,  193)  that  the  Brit! 
tlon  against  the  German  ship  Altmark} 
out  damaging  her,  as  reply  to  her  viol 
of  neutral  Norwegian  waters  In  1940,  ' 
now  be  Illegal"  In  tbe  light  of  the 
Channel  doctrine  and  the  VM.  Charte: 

a  For  example: 

"I  again  warn  the  North  Vietnamese  jthat 
If   they   continue   to  escalate   tbe   flgatlng 
when  the  U.S.  is  withdrawing  Its  forcea  (!). 
I  shall  .  .  .  take  the  action  /  consider  rices 
Mttry  to  defend  the  security  of  our  Apierl 
can  men" 

(President  Nixon's  TV  address,  Apdl  30, 
1970;  N.T.  Times,  May  1,  1970.  p.a). 

•*  Statement  by  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird 
(N.T.  Tlmee.  May  3,  1970,  p.3). 

■President  Johnson,  In  a  message  o  Dee. 
31,  1963  ( I)  to  Mr.  Thleu's  predecessor,  Oen- 
eral  Duong  Van  Mlnh,  stated:  \ 

"As  the  forces  of  your  government  become 
Increasingly  capable  of  dealing  with  th^  ag- 
gression, American  military  personni  In 
South  Vietnam  can  be  progreeslvely  vith 
drawn." 

(Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Relations.  lUS. 
Senate.  Background  Information  relating  to 
S£.  Asia  and  Vietnam,  4th  rev.  ed.,  iMHh 
Oongr.  3d  Sess.,  1968. 133.) 

A  report  by  staff  members  of  the  TT.8.  Ben- 
ate  Foreign  RelAtlons  Committee  on  1  belr 
visit  to  Soutfa  Vietnam  (Deo.  1969)  stt  tes: 
"When  Vietnamese  military  self-sufllcl  ncy 
Is  dlwusBed  by  Amertoan  officers  (In  St  uth 
Vietnam]  It  Is  new  put  In  a  oontex ;  of 
less  than  two  to  four  years.  In  fact,  planning 
In  connection  wltli  Vletnamlzatlon  stems 
vague.  Tliere  does  not  seem  to  be  a 
timetable.  .  .  .  Construction  work  on 
loan  bases  throughout  the  ooimtry  a] 
to  be  continuing  .  .  .  the  talk  In 
among  Vietnamese  as  well  as  Amerli 
In  terms  of  keeping  some  350,000 
tro<^DS  there  for  years."  (Vietnam:  Di 
1969.  Expurgated  VS.  Senate  Foreign 
tlons  Committee  Print,  February  3, 
page  10.) 

"The  President's  simultaneous  plea, 
we  previously  did  not  move  against 
"sanctuaries"  because  "we  did  not  wu 
violate  tbe  terrltoiy  of  a  neutral  na 
admitted  that  we  now  did  "violate"  It 
address  of  AprU  30,  1970.  N.T.  Times 
1070.  p.a). 

**  "nileu  Is  determined  to  m»in«»<T. 
self  In  power  .  .  .  while  many  believe 
Thleu  has  the  support  of  no  more  than 
of  the  people  ...  it  Is  felt  that  as  long  i 
can  count  on  American  support  ...  he 
not  .  .  .  Invcdve  other  non-Oommunlst 
tloal   elements  in   governing  tbe 
(Vietnam:  December  1999,  p.  13). 

"  Mr.  Artbus  Hchlertnger.  Jr.  crltldaed  iIbw 
Tork  Times  columnist  C.  L.  Sulaberger   'or 


supporting  "President  Nixon's  strange  theory 
that  the  U.8.  would  have  lost  credibility 
everywhere  In  the  world  had  It  not  Invaded 
Cambodia."  However.  Mr.  Sohlealnger  still 
partly  accepted  it  by  linking  "credlbUlty" 
with  "vital  interest!":  He  oUla  It  "patenUy 
absurd"  rtot  to  distinguish  beiweeii  areas 
where  the  U.S.  (or,  e.0.,  tJbe  U.8J9.R.)  have, 
and  where  they  have  not.  "vlrtal  Intereets". 
and  argues  that  in  areas  of  vital  Interests  the 
credibility  to  "fight"  must  be  upheld. 

The  world  legal  order  does  not  permit  any 
nation.  Including  the  U.S.SJt.  or  the  n.SJl.. 
to  "fight"  whenever  It  unilaterally  oonslders 
"Its  vital  Intereete"  to  be  concerned.  Ratber, 
It  has  created  various  principles,  machinery 
and  Institutions  (a)  to  protect  the  Interests 
of  all  nations;  (b)  to  prevent  and  to  settle 
disputes  about  Interests;  and  (c)  emergency 
sanctions,  ultimately  Including  armed  force. 
As  this  war  tragically  demonstrates.  If  a  loop- 
hole Is  opened  to  disregard  the  law  for  an 
alleged  overriding  national  "Interest",  the 
results  ocui  be  disastrous  to  all  parties. 

»  As  reported  In  the  E>&lly  News,  N.T.,  May 
9,  1970,  p.  8. 

-Ibid. 

*>The  UiV.  International  Law  Commission 
commented  in  1966  that  the  respective  draft 
article  (art.  68)  "Is  Intended  to  make  clear 
that  (during  a  treaty's  suspension]  the  legal 
nexus  between  the  parties  ectabllshed  by  the 
treaty  remains  intact  and  that  It  Is  only  the 
operation  of  Its  provisions  which  Is  sus- 
pended .  .  ." 

Regarding  the  obligation  "to  refrain  from 
acts  calculated  to  render  the  operation  of  the 
treaty  impossible  as  soon  as  the  ground  or 
cause  of  suspension  ceases,  [the]  Oommls- 
alon  considered  this  obligation  to  be  Implicit 
In  the  very  concept  of  'suspension'  and  to  be 
imposed  on  the  parties  by  their  [general] 
obligation  ...  to  perform  the  treaity  <n  good 
faith." 

(Reproduced,  e.g..  In  8  IndUm  Journal  of 
International  Law  1  (Jan.  1968),  167.) 

"  N.T.  Post,  May  4, 1970,  p.  6  ( AP) . 

<■  Reported  by  Clayton  Frltchey,  In  New 
York  Post.  May  39. 1970.  p.  37. 

**  The  South  Vietnam  Liberation  Front  pro- 
tested against  the  exploitation  of  ethnic  dif- 
ferences by  the  Saigon  regime  already  In  its 
first  program  of  1960.  See  also  Section  10  of 
their  programmatic  statement  of  33  March 
1966  (reproduced  In  English  translation  In: 
South  Vietnam  National  Front  for  Liberation. 
Documents.  South  Vietnam.  Olal  Phong  Pub- 
lUhlng  House,  Dec.  1968,  pp.  16,  30,  76/6.) 

'James  L.  Payne.  TAe  American  Threat: 
The  Fear  of  War  as  an  Instrument  of  Foreign 
Policy.  Chicago:  Markham  Publ.  Co.,  1970. 
165-158.  323. 

'The  author  presents  Hitler's  boldness  as 
model: 

"Hitler's  bold  moves  .  .  .  against  Austria 
and  Czechoslovakia  gave  him  a  reputation  for 
foroefulneas  and  determination  throughout 
Eiuope." 

And  continues: 

"What  we  do  about  the  aggression  of  one 
opponent  offers  other  enemies  (1)  an  indi- 
cation of  our  determination  to  oppose  them 
...  we  dislike  communism,  and  .  .  .  we  op- 
pose its  extension  because  we  do  not  like  it 
and  believe  it  is  hostile  to  us  .  .  .  Our  fail- 
ure to  respond  would  suggest  that  we  are  not 
so  willing  to  oppose  'communist'  (quota, 
marks  orlg.)  aggression  In  general.  .  . 

(I.C.,  106/7.) 

"  The  I.C.C.  summarized  these  rei>orted  vio- 
lations as  follows: 

"(1)  Use  of  force  and  treqtassing  by 
[South]  Vietnamese  soldiers  on  Cambodian 
territory. 

"(3)  Attempted  occupation  of  Islands  off 
Cambodia  by  [South]  Vietnamese  forces.  .  .  . 

"(3)  Penetration  into  Cambodian  territory 
by  armed  or  unarmed  [South]  Vietnamese 
citizens  other  than  soldiers. 

"(4)  Concentration  of  [South]  Vietnamese 
troops  on  the  Vietnamese  side  of  the  border." 


{Fifth  Interim  Report  of  the  International 
Oommisaton  .  .  .  tn  Cambodia  for  the  period 
Oct.  1, 19S5  to  Dee.  31. 19S«.  Cmnd.  asS.  Sept. 
1967,  p.  19.— For  details  (resulting  deaths, 
damages  to  property,  etc.)    see  pp.  S5-88.) 

-Fifth  Interim  Report  ...  p.  19:  Appen- 
dix O.  pp.  85-38;  Sixth  Interim  Report  .  .  . 
for  the  period  Jan.  1.  1957  to  Deo.  31,  1957. 
Cmnd.  636.  pp.  6-8,  App.  B,  pp.  14-33;  Sev- 
enth Interim  Report  .  .  .  for  the  period  Jan. 
1,  1951  to  Dec.  31,  1958.  Cmnd.  887.  pp.  3-4, 
App.  B,  pp.  11-18. 

Tlieraafter.  the  Commission  has  not  pub- 
lished any  further  Report.  (See  Cmnd.  38S4. 
MlsceUaneoua  No.  36.  1MI5,  Dec.  1966,  p.  287.) 

•Letter  No.  663/LaP/Z.  dated  IS  Sept. 
1957;  Sixth  Interim  Report  .  .  .,  p.  10. 

"•  Ibid.,  p.  31. 

''  Ibid.,  p.  38. 

"Sixth  Interim  Report  ....  p.  17.  The 
"modem  armaments"  used  by  South  Vietnam 
against  Cambodia  could  only  have  been  pro- 
vided by  the  U.S.  This  was  contrary  to  the 
Geneva  Agreements. 

•■  Sixth  Interim  Report  ....  p.  9;  see  also 
pp.  43/3. 

*•  Seventh  Interim  Report  ....  p.  11.  Con- 
struction of  new  airfields  In  South  Vietnam 
Is  expressly  forbidden  by  the  Geneva  Agree- 
ments. 

-  Ibid.,  pp.  13-18. 

••  "DoeumenU  RelaHng  to  the  BritiOi  In- 
volvement  in  the  Indo-China  Conflict,  1945- 
1965.  (Miscellaneous  No.  35,  19650,  Ommd. 
3834.  p.  M4. 

The  letter  ends  with  Sihanouk's  statement 
that  "Cambodia  cannot  remain  eternally  pas- 
sive In  the  face  of  these  repeated  aggressions 
and  that  If  no  International  means  Is  swiftly 
taken  to  bring  them  to  an  end.  she  will  be 
obliged  to  modify  her  neutral  status  and 
have  recourse  to  assistance  pacts  with  cer- 
tain big  friendly  Powers." 

See  also  Canadian  Government  Commu- 
nique, 18  Feb.  1904,  ibid.,  p.  347/8. 

"Ibid. 

••T.UJ7..  19«6,p.  189. 

■•  By  letter  of  38  July  1967.  the  Permanent 
Observer  of  the  Republic  of  Vlet-Nam  at 
the  VX.  finally  replied  to  Cambodia's  com- 
plaints lodged  between  June  1964  and  March 
1967: 

"Hl8  Government  had  not  thought  It  ne- 
cessary to  deny  each  time"  the  Cambodian 
charges  "which  were  often  of  a  minor  nature 
and  attributable  either  to  the  imprecise 
character  of  the  common  frontier  or  to  delib- 
erate acts  of  provocation  by  the  Vlet-Cong. 
All  charges  had  been  investigated.  His  Gov- 
ernment had  reco^ieed  as  valid  complaints 
concerning  five  incidents  occurring  between 
June  1964  and  March  1967  and  had  agreed  t' 
pay  damages  to  the  victims.  It  has  founa 
completely  baseless  the  other  complaints 
lodged  by  tbe  Cambodian  Government,  which 
had  disregarded  repeated  protests  against 
the  use  of  Cambodian  territory  by  the  Vlet- 
Cong  and  the  North  Vlet-Namese  as  a  base 
for  aggression  into  the  territory  of  the  Re- 
public of  Vlet-Nam." 

(T.UJT..  1967,  p.  163.  Ital.  added.) 

*■  See  lists,  with  summaries,  of  Cambodian 
communications  to  the  U.N.  Security  Council 
In  Report  of  the  Security  Council.  16  July- 
1967-16  Jiily  1968.  I.C.,  para.  807.  pp.  110-113; 
and  Report  of  the  Security  Council,  16  July 
1968-16  July  1969,  GAOR,  34th  Sees.  SupplJ 
(A/7603),  para.  779,  pp.  103-104. 

none  communication  from  the  U.S.  rep- 
resenUtive.  date  9  Mar.  1970  (8/9693),  In 
reply  to  Cambodian  protest  about  U.S.  at- 
tacks at  Dak  Dam.  Cambodia,  on  16-17  Nbv. 
1969,  acknowledge  some  impropriety,  offering 
apologies,  and  indemnification  to  victims. 

••  For  fiUl  text  of  the  Letter,  dated  35  Mar. 
1970  (U.N.  Security  Council  docunaent 
S/9734)  In  English  translation  from  the  orig- 
inal French,  see  Appendix  n  to  the  present 
paper. 
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IFtom  American  Report,  May  7,  1071] 

"FUB  CBOICX"  OB  SUBJUaATION? 

(Complied  with  an  Introduction  by  Edward 
S.  Herman) 

One  of  the  fundamental  sources  of  the 
large  volume  and  systematic  character  of 
war  crimes  committed  by  the  U.S.  military 
m  Vietnam  Is  a  socio-political  fact:  the 
United  States  has  been  fighting  an  "anti- 
people"  war  against  a  national  Independence 
movement  with  deep  roots  and  a  mass  base, 
and  In  favor  of  a  minority  faction  with  neg- 
ligible indigenous  support.  What  Is  more, 
our  methods  of  fighting  the  war  have  tended 
to  consolidate  the  enemy's  internal  support 
and  Isolate  the  qvUslings,  wh<^y  dependent 
on  the  foreign  power  that  has  devastated 
their  ooimtry.  After  a  six-year-long  Ameri- 
can invasion  and  assault  It  still  remains 
true — and  Is  universally  recognized — that 
the  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  forces  from 
Vietnam,  or  all  non-South  Vietnamese  from 
the  South,  would  result  In  an  immediate 
colli^jse  of  the  U.S.  junta  client.  As  Joseph 
Alsop  pointed  out  back  In  1956,  In  reference 
to  the  long  resistance  of  the  Vletminh  to 
the  French  effort  at  "pacification,"  "The 
Viet  Mlnh  could  not  possibly  have  carried 
on  the  resistance  for  one  year,  let  alone  nine 
years,  without  the  people's  strong,  united 
support."  (See  item  1  in  the  compilation 
below.) 

Both  the  Johnson  and  Nixon  administra- 
tions have  claimed  that  the  United  States 
is  in  South  Vietnam  mainly  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  the  South  Vietnamese  "free  choice" 
and  the  opportunity  to  "determine  for  them- 
selves" their  future.  This  contention  Is  wide- 
ly accepted  even  by  people  of  goodwill  as 
expressing  U.S.  goals  If  not  actual  practice. 
These  individuals  rarely  ask  why  a  people 
being  given  "free  choice"  has  to  be  "pacified" 
(see  item  87  below) . 

In  reality,  "tree  choice"  and  "self-deter- 
mination'' have  never  been  goals  of  VS. 
policy-makers  in  Vietnam.  Their  central  and 
undevlatlng  purpose  has  been  to  establish 
and  maintain  in  power  an  anti-oommunlst 
aUy  or  client,  irrespective  of  his  level  of  in- 
digenous support.  Thxis  the  United  States 
for  a  number  of  years  attempted  to  facilitate 
the  return  of  French  colonialism  to  Viet- 
nam, hardly  consistent  with  a  "free  choice" 
goal.  This  option  having  failed,  VS.  leaders 
turned  to  building  up  an  indigenous  antl- 
oommunist  faction  that  it  hoped  might  be 
able  to  hold  power  In  the  South.  The  unify- 
ing election  called  for  by  the  Geneva  Ac- 
cords of  1964  was  not  supported  by  the 
United  States  or  its  client  government — ^In 
violation  of  both  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the 
Accords — for  one  crucial  reason:  "otir  side" 
would  have  been  crushed.  This  was  hardly 
a  secret  at  the  time  (see  items  1-6  in  the 
compilation  below) ;  but  once  again  it 
showed,  as  does  the  whole  liistory  of  UJB. 
Intervention  up  to  today,  that  "free  choice" 
is  precisely  what  the  U.S.  leadership  luu 
been  tiT/ing  to  avoid. 

Following  Geneva,  U.S.  policy  Involved 
lending  support  to  a  mandarin  government 
with  an  extremely  narrow  base  of  South 
Vietnamese  loyalty  (see  items  7-14,  31,  35- 
38).  The  Diem  Government  and  its  military 
successors.  In  fact,  regarded  the  mass  of 
peasants  (80  percent  of  the  populatKm)  as 
iM^tually  or  potentially  bostUe,  and  from  a 
very  early  date  commenced  wars  of  "padfl- 
catlon"  against  them  (see  Item  8) .  The  Diem 
Qovenmient  and  its  successors  have  been 
living  object  lessons  demonstrating  that 
"free  choice"  has  been  an  American  objec- 
tive only  In  an  Orwelllan  sense,  lliese  gov- 
ernments have  survived  up  to  the  present 
<Uy  soUly  by  virtue  of  VS.  military  inter- 
vention (see  Items  31  and  40) . 

It  Is  instructive  In  reading  the  literature 
on  "parlflcatlon"  and  reoccnmendations  on 
general  strategies  for  UjB.  Intervention  slnoe 
1964,  to  see  how  often  the  official  and  pro- 
Intervention  experts  describe  what  must  be 


done  to  buUd  a  firlendly  constituency  that 
by  direct  admission  or  by  implication  does 
not  yet  exist,  and  to  deprive  the  enemy  of 
active  p<9ular  support  which,  also  by  direct 
admission  or  by  Implication,  Is  real  and  pres- 
ent (see  Items  13-16,  30,  36-38).  This  Is 
acknowledgement  that  "free  choice"  and 
"self-determination"  would  not  go  our  way — 
therefore  we  must  intervene  with  bombs, 
troops,  mercenaries,  defoliants,  Zippo  sqtuds, 
and  "good  works"  to  alter  the  pattern  of 
indigenous  support  and  power.  This  Is  tbe 
c^posite  of  support  of  "free  choice" — it  Is 
a  refusal  to  accept  It  tmtll  we  are  satisfied 
as  to  the  probable  outcome.  What  Is  man. 
Intervention  by  fwce  to  prevent  self-deter- 
mination In  a  foreign  coimtry  is  plain 
aggression. 

If  "Vletnamlzatlon"  means  permitting  the 
South  Vietnamese  to  settle  their  own  alEalrB 
and  run  their  own  society  on  the  basis  of  in- 
digenous power  positions,  this  is  what  the 
United  States  has  been  fighting  against  from 
the  time  of  its  support  of  the  Ftench  to  1971. 
The  Orwelllan  usage  of  "Vletnamlzatlon" 
employed  by  Mr.  Nixon  (following  without 
deviation  In  the  footsteps  of  Lyndon  John- 
son) comes  to  this:  It  Is  buying  a  huge  in- 
ternal mercenary  army  and  police  force,  and 
bombing,  killing,  and  pounding  Into  sub- 
mission enough  Vietnamese  to  permit  a 
minority  government  amenable  to  our  inter- 
ests to  survive.  That  this  Is  the  essence  at 
American  policy  in  Vietnam  has  long  l>een 
obvious  to  anyone  prepared  to  see  (see  item 
41).  The  scope  and  viclousness  with  which 
this  policy  has  been  applied  to  the  peasantry 
of  South  Vietnam  makes  it  not  only  crimi- 
nal In  character.  It  has  also  been  seriously 
counterproductive — generating  a  steady 
stream  of  "commiuUsts"  to  be  killed  in  a 
potentially  genocldal  feed-back  system.  (The 
Soviet  Union  by  comi>arlson  has  achieved  a 
"CzechoBlovakization"  of  CBechoslovakla 
much  more  efficiently.  It  has  established  a 
puppet  government  and  "loyal"  secret  police 
with  a  very  much  smaller  Investment  In  kill- 
ing and  the  use  of  Soviet  troops.) 

The  most  revealing  refutations  of  the  va- 
lidity of  the  claimed  American  Interest  in 
"free  choice"  come  from  two  sources:  First, 
members  of  the  Saigon  juntas  have  for  many 
years  openly  acknowledged  their  lack  of  In- 
digenous political  support  In  South  Vietnam 
when  compared  with  the  N.L.P.  They  have 
regularly  admitted  that  they  are  the  ones 
who  could  not  survive  any  "free  choice"  by 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  (items  16-19). 
Second,  the  premier  U.S.  official  experts  on 
the  NXJ.,  counter-insurgency  warfare,  and 
pacification — men  like  Lansdale,  Pike,  and 
Vann — ^In  explaining  our  failures  and  what  Is 
required  for  solutions,  have  also  been  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  the  relatively  greater 
indigenous  support  for  the  enemy  In  South 
Vietnam,  and  the  lack  of  any  substaatlal 
popular  base  for  "our"  Vietnamese.  I  have 
reproduced  below  some  of  the  statements 
made  by  junta  members  and  our  pacification 
experts,  along  with  others  deserving  atten- 
tion, all  pointing  to  the  remarkable  lack  of 
South  Vietnamese  backing — past  as  well  as 
present — far  the  military-oligarchic  faction 
consistently  supported  by  the  United  States. 
Of  particular  note  are  the  excerpts  from  a 
1965  document  authored  by  parlflcatlon  ex- 
pert John  Paul  Vann,  for  use  within  the  U.S. 
military  hierarchy  in  South  Vietnam,  which 
shows  clearly  how  at  that  date  U.S.  massive 
Intervention  was  premised  on  the  knowledge 
that  the  enemy  had  mass  support. 

PKZ-BSCA];,ATION,   1SB4-I»e« 

1.  "It  was  difficult  for  me,  as  It  Is  for  any 
Westerner,  to  conceive  of  a  commiuilst  gov- 
ernment's genuinely  'serving  the  people.  I 
could  hardly  imagine  a  communist  govern- 
ment that  was  also  a  popular  government 
and  almost  a  democratic  government.  But 
this  was  just  the  sort  of  government  the 
palm-hut  state  actually  was  whUe  the  strug- 
gle  with   the   French   continued.   Tlie   Viet 


Mlnh  could  not  poailbly  have  carried  on 
the  resistance  for  one  year,  let  alone  nine 
years,  without  the  people's  strong  united 
support."  (Joseph  Als*^,  The  Sew  Yorker, 
June  36.  1966) 

3.  "In  the  area  I  visited,  the  communists 
have  scored  a  whole  series  of  political,  or- 
ganizational, military,  and  one  has  to  say 
It — moral  triumphs. . . .  What  impressed  ms 
most,  alas,  was  the  moral  fervor  they  had  in- 
spired among  the  non-communist  cadres 
and  the  strong  support  they  had  obtained 
from  the  peasantry."  (Joseph  Alsop,  New 
York  Herald  Triburie,  Aug.  81,  1964) 

3.  "U  you  ask  the  Americans  here,  they 
will  tell  you  that  outside  of  the  feudal 
domains  of  tbe  military  and  religious  sects, 
anywhere  from  60  to  90  percent  of  the  South- 
em  Indochlnese  villages  are  subject  to  Viet 
Mlnh  Influence  or  control."  (Joseph  Alsop. 
quoted  in  XUen  Hammer,  The  Struggle  for 
IndoOiina,  1964,  p.  86) 

4.  "If  elections  were  held  today,  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  Vietnamese  would  vote 
communist."  (Leo  Cheme,  £oolc  magazine, 
Jan.  25.  1956) 

5.  "I  have  never  talked  or  corresponded 
with  a  person  knowledgeable  In  Indochlnese 
affairs  who  did  not  agree  that  had  elections 
been  held  as  of  the  time  of  the  fighting, 
possibly  80  peroent  of  the  population  would 
have  voted  for  the  communist  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
as  their  leader  rather  than  Chief  of  State 
Bao  DaL"  (DwIgM  D.  Elsenhower,  Mandate 
for  Change,  1968,  p.  872) 

6.  "Britain  and  France  tried  to  clarify  the 
difference  between  bedding  elections  and 
merely  talking  about  them  which  was  all 
that  Diem  was  being  asked  to  do  at  that 
stage.  They  made  it  clear  to  Diem  that  in 
opening  talks  with  the  Viet  Mlnh,  he  would 
not  be  committing  himself  to  anything  ir- 
revocable. They  also  ftft  that  talks  would 
be  evidence  of  their  adherence  to  the  ac- 
cords and  allow  postponement  of  a  final  de- 
cision until  the  South  was  stronger  and  po- 
litically better  organized.  None  of  these  as- 
surances could  convince  South  Vietnam  and 
persuade  them  to  start  oonsvUtatlons  with 
the  North."  (B.  S.  N.  Murtl,  Vietnam  Di- 
vided, pp.  187-188.  Murtl  was  Deputy  Sec- 
retary-General of  the  International  Centred 
Commission  from  1954  to  1967.) 

7.  "[Diem]  has  crushed  all  opposition  of 
every  kind,  however  antl-oommunlst  it  might 
be.  He  has  been  tUsle  to  do  this,  simply  and 
solely  because  of  the  massive  dollar  aid  he 
has  had  from  across  the  Pacific,  which  kept 
In  power  a  man  who,  by  all  the  laws  of  human 
and  political  affairs,  would  long  ago  have 
fallen.  Dlem's  main  supporters  are  to  be 
foimd  In  North  America,  not  in  Free  Viet- 
nam. .  .  ."  (David  Hotham  in  Viet-Nam: 
The  First  Five  Years,  R.  Undholm,  ed.,  1969. 
p.  346) 

8.  "In  June,  1956  Diem  organized  two  mas- 
sive expeditions  to  the  regions  that  were 
contndled  by  the  communists  without  the 
slightest  use  of  force.  His  sotdlers  arrested 
tens  of  thousands  of  people.  .  .  .  Hundreds, 
perhaps  thousands  of  peasants  were  killed. 
Whole  villages  whose  populations  were  not 
friendly  to  the  government  were  destroyed  by 
artlllny.  These  facts  wen  kept  secret  from 
the  Amwioan  public."  (Joseph  ButUnger,  Lo- 
sung  fur  Vietnam."  Neues  Forum.  Wlen,  Aug.- 
Sept..  1966.  p.  459) 

9.  "To  one  degree  or  another,  70  peroent 
to  90  percent  of  the  entire  population  noir 
leans  toward  the  Vletoong.  .  .  .  They  airested 
Nli.F.  schocds  and  pay  taxes  to  the  NIj.F." 
(Associated  Press  reporter  Jeiry  Rose,  The 
New  Republic,  Nov.  13. 1961) 

10.  "[In  late  1063,  VS.  cOlclals  In  Saigon 
estimated  that]  a^ut  one-half  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  BUi>part  the  National  LlbenUon 
Front  for  different  reasozta,  of  whom  300,000 
are  active  in  their  support."  (Robert  ScigU- 
ano.  South  Vietnam:  Nation  Under  Street, 
1963,  p.  146  Sclgllona  was  a  membw  of  th* 
Michigan  State  project  group  In  South  Viet- 
nam.) 
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11.  "Some  mlllUry  oOotala.  MpcolaUy  thj 
wbo  aerved  In  tbe  Vlat  Mlnli  In  the 
•filDst  the  French  ftnd  Utter  ewlteheiy  to 
Dlein.  ere  excellent  offlfilele  by  any 
But  they  are  ezceptlone.  Unfortunately,  ttost 
ot  the  really  Intelligent,  dedicated  and 
trlotlo  men  and  women  who  focm  ttie  stuf  of 
•ound  leadecahlp  etayed  wltb  the  Viet 
(lialooUn  W.  Browne.  The  Neio  Face  of  ^ar, 
1900.  p.  311) 

13.  "The  forcible  orerthrow  of  Dlf 
Kovember  and  tbe  later  ooup  in  Jai 
were  revolutionary  acta  In  themaelveiJ  but 
appear  to  have  been  outside  a  natural  ^vo- 
lution at  the  rloe-rooU  level,  slnoe  thel  put 
the  government  largely  In  the  hands  <■  the 
army  and  bureaucracy.  While  theae  arl  ata- 
able.  organised  groupa.  they  still  are  nA  the 
majority  of  the  Vietnamese,  the  "sople* 
among  whom  tbe  Viet  Oong  bide  and  gS  sup- 
port for  their  operations."  (Bdward  O.r 
dale,  "Vietnam:  Do  We  Undentend  B^olu- 
Uon."  Foreign  Affatn.  October,  1804,  A  81) 

13.  "Tbe  foregoing  (programs  for  wllnlng 
bearts  and  minds)  are  Just  a  sample  a  ac- 
tions wblch  Americans  can  undertalB  to 
create  favorable  conditions  for  the  emergence 
of  a  powerful  Vietnamese  'cause.' "  (Utns- 
dale.  ibid.,  p.  86) 

14.  "How  can  one,  with  considerable  4™^ 
force  but  little  political  power,  oontaA  an 
adversary  wbo  has  enormous  political  S>rce 
but  only  modest  military  power?"  (  A  smte- 
ment  defining  the  problem  faced  by/the 
United  States  In  Vietnam,  made  by  ora  of 
tbe  "architects  of  American  strategy  In  Viet- 
nam" to  Jean  Lacout\ire  In  September,  lw4, 
quoted  In  Lacouture,  Vietnam  ■  tetween  Tl^o 
Truces.  1966,  p.  188) 

POST-KSCALATION,    IseS-lSTl 

15.  "Even  [South  Vietnamese]  Premier  I  y 
told    thU    reporter    today    that    the    coi  - 
munlsts  were  closer  to  tbe  people's  year  - 
Ings  for  social  Justice  and  an  Independe: 
life    than    his    own    government."    (Jf 
Beston,    New    York    Times,    Sept.    1,    19( 

16.  Premier  Ky  .  .  .  said  In  an  Intervlc 
that  his  regime  was  not  yet  ready  to  face 
threat  of  communist  political  agitation  aft 
a  negotiated  cease-fire  because  it  had  not  yd 
bad  time  to  begin  to  overcome  what  he  call^ 
tbe  many  social  and  economic  Injustices 
South  Vietnam."  (Charles  Mobr,  New  Yc 
Times,  Sept.   1,  1965.  Emphasis  added) 

17.  "One  [aspect  of  the  Honolulu  Confj 
ence  of  February  1966]  was  the  attempt^ 
the  South   Vietnamese    [generals]   to 
clear    to    President    Johnson    their    alml 
desperate  desire  not  to  be  pushed  Into  peJ 
negotiations,  or  even  Into  peace,  until  tl 
are  more  able  to  compete  politically  with  tj 
Vietnamese    communists."     (Charles    Mo} 
New   York   Times.   Feb.    11,    1966.   Empht 
added.) 

18.  "One   South   Vietnamese   official 
recently:  'Frankly,  we  are  not  strong  enouf 
now  to  compete  with  the  communists  oi 
purely  political  basis.'  "  (Charles  Mohr, 
York  Times,  Oct.  24,  1966.  Emphasis  add< 

19.  "We  are  very  weak  politically  and  wU 
out  the  strong  political  support  of  the 
lation  which  the  NLJ.  have.  Thus,  now  evin 
If  we  defeat  them  militarily,  they  can  col  « 
to  power  because  of  their  greater  polltU  U 
■trwigth.  We  now  have — thanks  to  the  su  • 
port  of  our  allies — a  strong  military  instr  - 
ment.  But  we  are  without  a  political  Instru- 
ment that  can  compete  with  tbe  communl 
In  the  South.  Such  a  political  instrumei 
we  must  now  begin  to  create,  a  process  thj 
will  take  a  generation.  It  is  unrealistic 
■peak  of  a  cease-fire  until  after  we  hai 
built  up  otir  political  strength  to  a  pol 
where  we  can  ocanpete  with  tbe  communl 
■uooessfully — a  decade  from  now  at  leastJ 
(Quoted  from  a  statement  of  one  of  tbe 
gmwrala  In  the  Saigon  Junta.  Interview 
Oeorge  KaMnn,  New  JtepuMlo.  Oct.  14,  K 
pp.  14-18.) 

30.  "mis  p^Mr  Is  .  .  .  baaed  on  tbe 
sumption  that  a  military  defeat  will 
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occiir,  and  that  opportunity  vrtU  continue 
to  exist  to  win  the  majority  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  to  the  side  of  a  non-comniunigt 
government"  (John  Paul  Venn,  Untitled  Pa- 
per on  Pacification  Requirements,  circulated 
within  the  UB.  military  In  late  1965  and  re- 
printed April  1,  1967;  given  to  Professor  Alex 
Carey  of  the  University  of  New  Soutti  Wales 
by  Vann  himself.  In  South  Vietnam,  p.  1. 
Emphasis  added  by  the  editor.) 

31.  "A  popular  political  base  for  the  Qov- 
emment  of  South  Vietnam  does  not  now 
exist."   (Vann,  ihid.,  p.  2) 

33.  "Assistance  from  the  United  States, 
both  military  and  economic,  is  used  to  per- 
petuate a  regime  that,  despite  Up  service 
to  tbe  contrary,  has  not  demonstrated  a  sin- 
cere Interest  in  bettering  the  lot  of  tbe  rural 
population."  (Vann,  ibid.,  p.  3) 

33.  "Oadgetry,  air  power,  and  artillery  con- 
tinue to  be  substituted  for  the  discriminate 
ground  actions  required  to  prosecute  tbe 
military  side  of  this  war  without  unduly  ali- 
enating the  civilian  population."  (Vann, 
ibid.,  p.  3) 

24.  "It  Is  a  scathing  Indictment  of  our 
political  awareness  that  we  have  sat  Idly 
by  while  many  patriotic  and  non-communist 
Vietnamese  were  literally  forced  to  ally 
themselves  with  a  communist  dominated 
movement  in  the  belief  that  it  was  their  only 
chance  to  secure  a  better  government."  (Vann 
ibid.,  p.  3) 

35.  "The  existing  government  Is  oriented 
toward  the  exploitation  of  tbe  rural  and 
lower  class  urban  populations.  It  Is,  in  fact, 
a  continuation  of  the  French  colonial  system 
of  government  with  upper  class  Vietnamese 
replacing  the  French.  Although  the  wealth 
of  the  country  lies  in  Its  agricultural  pro- 
duction, it  Is  the  agrarian  population  which 
is  realizing  the  least  out  of  either  the  tech- 
nological advancements  of  tbe  twentieth 
century  or  the  massive  assistance  provided  by 
tbe  United  States."  (Vann,  ibid.,  p.  4) 

36.  "The  Oovernment  of  South  Vietnam  has 
failed  to  appeal  to  its  rural  population  since 
its  formation  in  1965.  The  game  of  musical 
chairs  has  permitted  many  occupants  of  the 
driver's  seat,  but  little  perceptible  change  in 
direction.  Thus,  It  Is  Increasingly  clear  that 
the  reorientation  necessary  to  appeal  to  the 
majority  of  tbe  population  will  not  occur 
voluntarily  at  the  top.  .  .  .  Several  of  these 
leaders  have  displayed  i>er8onal  Integrity 
and  patriotic  devotion.  They  have  demon- 
strated, however,  that  they  are  Incapable  of 
surmounting  a  system  of  which  they  are 
both  a  product,  and  a  participant  and  have 
a  vested  Interest  In  perpetuating.  At  most, 
they  can  give  vocal  assertion  of  the  desir- 
ability for  a  more  representative  type  govern- 
ment to  evolve.  The  actual  emergence  of  such 
a  government,  however,  will  occur  only  with 
the  development  of  a  political  base  among 
the  population,  a  matter  of  yean  and  dec- 
ades." (Vann,  ibid.  p.  4) 

37.  "The  dlssatlafactlon  of  the  agrarian 
population  was  manifested  against  tbe 
French,  held  In  check  during  the  early  years 
of  Diem,  and  has  become  Increasingly  evi- 
denced each  year  since  the  late  flftlea.  It 
has  obviously  been  fanned  by  ciomnninlin; 
today  it  Is  largely  expreesed  throogh  alliance 
with  the  N XJ^."  (Vann,  Ibfd.,  p.  4) 

38.  "Now  that  the  United  States  has  com- 
mitted Its  national  prestige,  as  well  as  Its 
resources,  to  maintaining  an  autonomous 
South  Vietnam,  it  can  ill  afford  to  gamMe 
that  a  successful  military  venture  will  be 
negated  by  a  continued  failure  of  G.VJf.  to 
win  Its  own  people.  Our  current  emphasis 
upon  military  action  must  be  supplemented 
by  an  effective,  concurrent  program  to 
strengthen  O.VJf.  at  all  levels,  but  partic- 
ularly at  village  and  district  levels."  (Vann, 
iWd.,  p.  7) 

39.  "Beoently  when  advocating  tbe  es- 
tabllshmsnt  of  a  large,  new  free  bombing 
■one  In  a  populated  area,  a  VB.  cOcar  stated: 
If  theee  peofde  want  to  stay  there  and 
support  the  ccmmunlets.  ttien  they  can 
enpeot  to  be  bcnlMd.' "  (Vann,  AM,  p.  0) 


80.  "eventually,  a  base  of  support  for 
O.VJT.  would  be  eetabllahed  among  the  rural 
population.  As  this  population  became  polit- 
ically articulated,  Q.VJf.  would  have  to 
respond  by  a  ahlft  of  emphaals  away  from 
the  urban  i>opulatlon."  (Vann,  Md.,  p.  10) 

31.  "Meet  of  tbe  men  wbo  rule  Saigon  have, 
like  the  Bourbons,  learned  nothing  and  for- 
gotten nothing.  They  seek  to  retain  thoee 
prlvllegee  they  have  and  to  regain  thoee  they 
have  lost.  ...  In  Vietnam  only  the  commu- 
nists represent  revolution  and  social  change. 
The  Communist  Party  is  the  only  truly  na- 
tional organization  that  permeates  both 
North  and  Soixth  Vietnam.  It  Is  the  only 
group  not  dependent  on  foreign  bayonets  for 
survival."  (Nell  Sbeehan,  New  York  Timet 
Magazine.  Oct.  9, 1966) 

83.  "Aside  from  the  Nli.F.,  there  has  never 
been  a  truly  mass-based  pcdltlcal  party  in 
South  Vietnam."  (Dou^as  Pike.  Vietcong, 
1966.  p.  110.  Pike  was  a  U.S.  Information  of- 
ficer in  Vietnam.) 

33.  "As  for  the  offlcers  [of  the  South 
Vietnamese  army],  .  .  .  only  one  dBcer  above 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel  did  not  serve 
In  the  Ftench  Army  against  the  Viet  Mlnh 
in  the  French  Indochina  war."  (Jonathan 
Randal,  New  York  Times.  June  11,  1967) 

34.  "For  years  now  In  Southeasit  Asia,  the 
only  people  who  have  been  doing  anything 
for  the  little  man — to  lift  him  up— have  been 
the  communists."  (Former  U.S.  Ambassador 
Hexiry  Oabot  Lodge,  New  York  Times.  Feb. 
37,  1966) 

86.  "General  Ky's  Oovernment  has  vir- 
tually no  popular  support;  most  of  his  top 
aldee  sport  nench  decorations  on  their 
uniforms.  The  Vietnamese  people  identify 
us  with  the  bated  French  Imperialists  be- 
cause we  support  tbe  Ky  regime.  By  oc- 
cupying and  devastating  Vietnam  we  have 
gained  few  friends."  (Letter  from  a  VS. 
soldier  in  Vietnam  to  Senator  Fulbrlgbt,  re- 
printed in  the  Congreaaional  Record,  June 
16,  1967) 

36.  "One  of  the  first  axioms  one  learns 
about  unconventional  warfare  Is  that  no 
insurgent  or  guerrilla  movement  can  endure 
without  the  support  of  the  people.  While 
doing  research  in  my  Job  as  an  area  specialist, 
I  found  that,  In  province  after  province,  the 
Viet  Oong  guerrillas  had  started  as  small 
teams.  They  were  not  in  battalion  and  regi- 
mental strength.  Before  I  left,  the  Viet  Oong 
could  put  troops  In  the  field  In  division 
strength  in  almost  any  province.  Such  growth 
is  not  only  impossible  without  pc^ular  sup- 
port. It  actually  requires  an  overwhelming 
mandate."  (Former  Sergeant  In  tbe  Special 
Forces,  Donald  Duncan,  Ramparts.  Feb.,  1966, 
pp.  30-21) 

37.  "If  this  is  simply  invasion  from  the 
North,  why  do  we  have  to  'pacify'  its  victims 
in  the  South?  Who  ever  heard  of  having  to 
plskcate  a  i>eople  saved  from  aggression?  Did 
we  have  to  pacify  Paris  after  driving  tbe  Oer- 
mans  out?"  (/.  F.  Bone's  Weekly,  May  8. 
1967) 

38.  "It  Is  vital  for  the  [Saigon]  Oovernment 
to  develop  a  popular  political  base  to  counter 
the  Viet  Oong  organization,"  said  one  (Wash- 
ington] official.  The  recent  elections  did  not 
produce  an  organised  political  base  for  the 
Oovernment.'"  (Hedrlck  Smith,  New  York 
Times,  Dec.  9, 1967) 

89.  "The  (Johnson]  Administration's  as- 
sessment is  that  the  Saigon  regime  lacks 
sufficient  popular  support  and  cohesion  to 
enter  such  a  political  test  of  strength  with 
the  [National  Llt>eratlon]  Front."  (Hendrlck 
Smith,  New  York  Times,  Dec.  13, 1967) 

40.  "This  power  structure  [of  the  Saigon 
Ooverzunent]  is  dependent  for  survival  on 
U.8.  political,  military,  and  econcanlc  support. 
It  has  no  clearly  defined  poUtlcal  objective 
except  to  survive  against  the  ccmmtinlsts. 

"This  unwieldy  executive  apparatus  op- 
erates more  en  the  basis  of  Intrloate  personal 
relattonrtitpe  and  a  system  of  corraptlaii  than 
on  any  Institutional  basis. . . . 
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■"ma  province  and  district  chletii  generally 
are  considerably  leas  effective  than  their 
oommunlst  countsrparta.  Hie  relationship 
between  the  entire  nationalist  power  struc- 
ture and  the  maM  of  the  people  is  weak." 
(Uftjor  Oenena  Bdward  Tanedale.  quoted 
from  a  secret  report  to  the  White  HOoae. 
whkdi  Indloatea  that  the  N  J^.  might  win  In 
a  "tree  choice"  election.  "Bectlcn  Vsars  of 
Saigon  Begtana  Cited  In  Beport."  The  Oaaette 
and  Dally  (Tack],  Aug.  16.  1868) 

41.  "I  went  to  Vietnam,  a  hard  charging 
Marine  3nd  Lieutenant,  sure  that  I  had  an- 
swered the  plea  of  a  vlcttmlaed  pe(q>le  in 
their  struggle  against  communist  aggression. 
That  belief  lasted  aboat  two  weeks.  Instead 
of  e^tttiwig  communist  aggressors  I  found 
that  90  percent  of  the  time  our  military  ac- 
tions were  directed  against  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam.  Theee  people  had  little  sym- 
pathy or  for  that  matter  knowledge  of  the 
Saigon  Oovernment.  .  .  .  We  are  engaged  In 
a  war  In  South  Vietnam  to  pound  a  people 
Into  submission  to  a  government  that  has 
little  or  no  popular  support  among  the  real 
people  of  South  Vietnam.  By  real  people  I 
mean  all  thoee  Vietnamese  people  who  arent 
war  prollteera  or  who  have  (not]  sold  out 
to  their  government  or  the  United  Statee  be- 
cause It  was  the  easy  and/or  profitable  thing 
to  do."  (Letter  from  a  U£.  soldier  m  Vlst- 
nam  to  Senator  Folbrlght,  reprinted  In  the 
Congrtuional  Record,  June  10. 1967.) 


STATXHXNT  OM  AMTT-PxaSONNKL  WKAPOmT 

(By  FX«d  Branfman,  Director, 
Rrojeot  Air  War) 

The  widespread  use  of  anti-personnel 
weaponry  In  Indochina  Is  one  of  tbe  most 
striking  and  prominent  features  of  today's 
air  war.  From  1969-71,  for  example,  I  inter- 
viewed several  hundred  victims  of  American 
bombing  In  Laos.  The  vast  majority  of  these 
civilian  casualties  were  caused  by  anti-per- 
sonnel bombe.  From  our  research  on  the  air 
war  both  out  In  Indochina  and  with  Proj- 
ect Air  War  brae  at  home,  from  1970-72,  we 
would  concur  with  Professor  Pfelffer  and 
Westing's  estimate  that  at  least  V^  the  total 
tonnage  dropped  on  Indochina  is  anti-per- 
sonntf  In  nature.  For  example,  I  was  told 
in  November  1970  by  an  air  force  captain 
In  charge  of  the  ordnance  dump  at  Udom 
Air  Force  base  that  about  76-80%  of  the 
ordnance  on  hand  was  antl-personneL 

But  although  the  use  of  anti-personnel 
bombe  haa  been  reported  slnoe  1966.  the 
American  public  to  this  date  remains  largely 
unaware  of  the  full  nature  and  extent  of 
anti-personnel  technology  in  use  in  Indo- 
china. Few  Americans  are  aware  of  the  many 
kinds  of  antl-persoimel  bombs  in  use,  tbe 
frequency  with  which  they  are  deployed,  and 
their  effects  on  the  human  body. 

We  are  not  aware,  for  example,  that  any 
major  newspaper  or  magazine  in  this  coun- 
try has  ever  pubUshed  a  major  piece  con- 
taining the  Information  revealed  in  the  sup- 
plement  to  this  statement. 

"me  reason  Is  dear.  Almoet  all  informa- 
tion about  antl-pareonnel  weaponry  has  been 
elaaslfled  out  of  pubUc  reach. 

This  material  does  not  appear  to  be  classi- 
fied because  publishing  it  would  aid  the  peo- 
ple against  whcnn  these  bombs  are  directed. 
As  the  film  "UjB.  Technique  and  Genocide 
In  Vietnam"  makes  clear,  the  DRV,  PRO, 
Patbet  Lao,  and  FUNK  are  fully  aware  of 
the  technology  deployed  against  them.  It 
would  appear,  rather,  that  secrecy  has  been 
followed  for  fear  of  the  domestic  repercus- 
sions that  might  result  from  full  dlsclos\ire, 
and  because  much  of  the  we^xinry  is  out- 
lawed by  international  law. 

The  U.S.  Army  Manual  on  the  Laws  of 
Land  Warfare,  for  example,  states  that  the 
use  of  "irregular-shaped  bullets"  and  "glass- 
filled  proJectUes"  Is  Ulegal.  "me  United  SUtee 
Is  using  both  In  tbe  form  of  fiechettes  and 
plasUc  casings  which  break  into  hundreds  of 


un-x-rayable  Jagged  slivers,  l/8th  by  l/16th 
of  an  Inch  at  this  very  moment. 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  state  of 
public  knowledge  of  the  war  today  that  one 
must  turn  to  the  Democratic  Republic  of 
Vietnam  for  knowledge  of  what  our  leaders 
are  doing  in  the  name  of  America. 

It  is  even  mote  distressing  to  note  that 
the  use  of  anti-personnel  we^xmry  oontlnuee 
to  increase  luxder  the  Nixon  Administration 
without  public  and  oongressloiial  awareness 
or  restraint. 

Whether  or  not  one  agrees  that  the  Ad- 
ministration has  the  right  to  employ  this 
anti-peteonnel  weaponry  In  Indochina,  this 
much  seems  clear: 

1.  It  Is  clearly  antithetical  to  the  laws  of 
the  land  that  any  small  group  of  men  would 
unilaterally  develop.  i»t>duce  and  deploy  such 
weaponry  without  the  knowledge  of  consent 
of  the  pubUc  or  Congress. 

3.  Tiie  unceasing  refinement  of  weapons 
designed  only  to  kill  or  malm  human  beings 
Is  one  of  the  most  important  developments 
of  our  time.  At  tbe  very  least.  It  ought  to  be 
reported  in  full  to  the  general  public  by  the 
media,  so  that  some  kind  of  national  debate 
can  be  undertaken. 

AMTI-PKBSONNXL    WKAPOmT 

Antl-personnei  weaponry  is  designed  to 
kill  or  malm  htiman  beings.  Although  some- 
times used  In  other  ways,  such  weaponry  can- 
not deetroy  a  factory,  a  bridge,  an  anti-air- 
craft site.  Its  objective  Is  human  flesh. 

American  involvement  tn  Indochina  has 
been  characterleed  by  unoeasing  refinement 
of  new  ways  to  kill  from  the  air.  "me  varieties 
and  variations  of  antl-peraonnd  weaponry 
are  Inntimwrable.  What  follows  are  only  eome 
exan^les.  divided  Into  three  main  categories: 
antt-personnel  projectiles.  Incendiary  bombs, 
and  anti-pereonnel  mlnee. 

Antl-peraonnel  projectiles:  lliese  are 
dropped  by  jets  and  B89b  when  there  Is  some 
target  m  mind;  intelligence  Justifying  their 
use  is  generally  some  sign  of  human  life:  cut 
grass.  tUe  tracks,  smoke  or  heat  from  fires, 
ploughed  fitids,  or  metal  sound,  or  movement 
picked  up  by  electronic  sensors  or  Infra-red 
detectors.  In  a  guerrilla  war,  such  bombe 
are  almost  never  diappeA  on  a  clearly  iden- 
tifiable military  force  out  In  the  open: 

1.  The  Pineapple  anti-personnel  bomb  Is  a 
yellow-oolored,  cyllndrloal-abaped  bomblet 
which  contains  350  steel  ball-bearing  pellets 
which  shoot  out  horizontally  on  Impikct.  One 
sortie  with  a  full  load  carried  1000  such 
bombs,  which  means  that  one  sortie  sends 
350,000  steel  pellets  shooting  out  horizontally 
over  an  area  the  size  of  4  football  fields.  Any- 
thing above  ground  la  hit. 

3.  The  Ouava  anti-personnel  bomb  (BLU 
24/36)  is  an  Improvement  over  tbe  plneiqjple. 
Gray  in  color  and  roimd  in  shape,  without 
the  pineapple's  fins,  the  g\uva  is  thus  smaller, 
allowing  one  planeload  to  carry  4-600,000 
steel  ball-bearing  pelleta.  It  also  rotatee  on 
Its  axis  and  will  either  ejqplode  in  the  air  or 
on  lnQ>act  with  the  ground  depending  upon 
the  type  of  fuse.  In  either  case.  It  avoids  the 
pineapple's  problem  of  sending  its  pellets  out 
horizontally,  irtilch  thus  eq>lode  harmlessly 
over  the  heads  of  people  hldbig  underground. 
The  guava's  pellets  shoot  out  diagonally  so 
tbeyOl  go  into  hdes  where  people  are  hiding. 

8.  "me  Fragmentation  anti-personnel 
bombe,  including  the  smooth  orange,  striated 
orange  aiul  BLU/68  fragmentation  projec- 
tiles, are  also  designed  as  Improvements  over 
the  pineapples  and  guavaa.  Unlike  the  latter 
two  projectiles,  they  do  not  employ  steel 
pellets.  Bather  they  break  into  hundreds  of 
jagged  fragments  which  do  far  more  damage 
to  the  human  body. 

4.  "me  Flechette  Rockets  are  even  more  de- 
structive to  the  human  body.  The  fiechettes, 
fired  from  rockets  In  the  air  war  (as  weU 
as  M78  grenade  launchers  and  artillery  In 
the  ground  war),  are  tiny  steel  nails  with 
larger  fins  on  one  end  and  a  sharpened  point 
on  the  other,  "mey  peel  off  the  outer  fleah. 


enlarge  the  wound  aa  they  enter  the  body, 
shred  the  internal  organs,  and  lodge  In  the 
blood  vessels.  Extremely  d^cate  surgery  Is 
neceeaary  to  remove  them. 

6.  Time  Plastic  bombs  consist  of  a  preesed 
plastic  casing  which  breaks  up  Into  hun- 
dreds of  tiny  jagged  silvers,  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  by  one-dzteentb  of  an  Inch.  Theee  silv- 
ers are  im-x-rayable.  so  that  If  a  person  Is 
bit  with  enough  of  them  and  they  must  be 
removed,  he  must  be  laid  on  the  operating 
table  (if  surgical  care  Is  available) ,  his  body 
opened  up,  and  the  doctor  then  triee  to  picdc 
through  his  body  removing  what  silvers  he 
can  find. 

Incendiary  Bombs:  Interviews  with  pilots 
and  other  UJB.  alnnen  and  targeting  offlcoe 
have  made  it  dear  that  Incendiary  bombe, 
while  designed  for  a  wide  variety  of  pur- 
pose, are  in  practice  primarily  used  as  an 
anti-penonnel  weepon.  Since  they  cover  su^ 
a  wide  area  and  destroy  all  human  life  above 
and  often  below  ground  through  burning  or 
suffocation^  they  are  regarded  as  a  particu- 
larly effective  weapon. 

1.  Blost  Americans  are  aware  of  Napalm. 
Few,  however,  are  aware  of  the  fact  that 
they  are  also  using  Napalm  B,  Supern^alm. 
Napalm  Paragel,  all  Inqirovements  on  the 
original  napalm.  These  later  variants  bum  at 
a  higher  tenq>erature,  e^qilode  over  a  wider 
area,  and  have  greater  adhesiveness. 

2.  Bven  few  Americana  are  aware  df  white 
phoq>horous  and  magnesium.  Theee  sub- 
stances btim  on  an  oxidation  principle,  which 
means  that  they  cannot  be  rubbed  out  or 
even  put  out  by  water  (they  take  the  ogxyen 
out  of  water  and  continue  burning  under 
tbe  skin).  In  fact,  the  more  one  rubs  the 
more  they  bum.  If  a  person  is  hit  with  in- 

*  cendlary  bombs  containing  these  substanoss. 
he  must  wait  untu  they  bum  themselves  out, 
which  tisually  means  they  have  to  bum  their 
way  down  to  the  bone. 

8.  And  I  have  met  no  one  wbo  is  aware  of 
Thermite,  a  substance  which  greatly  in- 
creases ten4>erature  at  which  incendiary 
bombe  bum. 

4.  These  substances  are  all  combined  in  the 
nuMt  destructive  Incendiary  bomb  yet  de- 
veloped, the  Napalm-Fhoephorous-'mermite 
bomb.  It  explodes  over  an  extremely  wide 
azeiw  cannot  be  extinguished  until  it  burns 
Itself  out.  and  bums  at  3,600  degrees  centi- 
grade as  ocHnpsred  with  900  delves  centi- 
grade tot  conventional  napalm. 

Anti-personnel  mines:  Unlike  antl -per- 
sonnel projectiles  or  incendiary  bombs,  anti- 
personnel mines  are  not  used  with  any  par- 
ticular target — ^whether  suspect  of  con- 
firmed— in  mind  Rather  they  are  simply 
strewn  over  lOO's  of  square  miles  as  part  of 
an  offldally-deslgnated  "Area-Denial"  pro- 
gram, a  program  designed  to  make  wfa<fle 
areas  of  Indochina  uninhabitable  Tor  human 
life,  "me  scope  of  the  use  of  these  mlnsa 
staggers  the  imagination.  For  example,  a 
Honeywell  contract  that  we  have  signed  calls 
for  the  production  of  over  300,000  of  one  of 
these  types  of  mines  (the  WAAMP)  in  a  single 
month.  In  the  November  1970  Electronic 
Battlefield  Hearings,  the  Air  Force  Revealed 
that  this  area  denial  program  has  been  in- 
stalled tbrotighout  one-half  of  southern  Laos. 
This  is  an  area  inhabited  by  over  200,000 
pet^le,  according  to  the  estimate  of  the  VS. 
Embassy  in  Laos,  'me  area  denial  program 
has  also  been  implemented  in  niOTtbeaatem 
Cambodia,  nratbem  Lace,  North  Vietnam, 
and  portions  of  South  Vietnam,  'meee  mines 
incltide: 

1.  TTie  Oravel  and  Dragontooth  mines, 
which  oarae  in  small  cloth  bags  and  metal 
containers  disguised  to  look  like  leafs  or 
animal  droppings.  One  F4  sortie  will  drop 
7,500  of  such  mines. 

3.  'me  WAAPM  (Wlde-Arsa-Antl-Psrson- 
nel  Mine)  mines,  which  are  roond  tn  rtkap* 
and  emit  8  chords  eadi  8  yards  tn  langtti.  A 
person  tripping  on  one  of  theee  cords  wtn 
cause  an  exploaion  at  a  charge  snflloient  to 
kill  or  malm  him.  The  other  aide  has  charged 
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that  Bome  of  these  mines  alao  emit  »  no^ue 

3.  The  Button  Bomblets  are  even  bod  aier 
charges,  strewn  In  the  lO's  of  lOOO's,  am  ex- 
tremely dUBcult  to  detect  with  the  hv  nan 
•ye. 

Nothing  explains  the  nature  of  the  ali  war 
today  more  than  the  expansion  of  the  irea 
denial  program  under  the  Nlzon  admlnli  [ra- 
tion. It  Is  clear  that  these  anti-perso  mel 
mines  cannot  distinguish  between  hu  oan 
beings  and  animals,  let  alone  military  and 
civilians.  The  deployment  of  the  area  d<  alal 
program  violates  the  very  basis  of  Inte  na- 
tional law  calling  Tor  at  least  some  mln  mal 
attempt  to  distinguish  between  military  and 
civilians  in  time  of  war. 

Thx  Automated  Battldtklo 
(By  NARMIO  (National  Action /Researcl   on 
the  Military  Industrial  Complex),  a  i  roj- 
ect  of  American  Friends  Service  Oomplt- 
tee.  PhUadelphla,  Pa.) )  j 

(NoTx. — Charts  and  figures  referred  to  are 
not  printed  In  the  Rsooao.)  j 

On  Friday.  November  13,  1B71  Presklent 
Nlzon  delivered  his  latest  troop  wlthd]  awal 
announcement  to  a  hastily  aaaembled  |  roup 
of  White  House  reporters.  Fanfare  atx  ut  a 
mid-November  Presidential  statement  had 
been  building  for  weeks;  a  major  addrc  m  to 
the  country  was  expected.  In  antldpi  tlon, 
Harris  ran  a  poll.  "Tlie  dominant  mo<  d  of 
the  American  public  on  the  eve  of  Pres  dent 
Nixon's  scheduled  announcement  on  th(  i  war 
is  to  terminate  all  military  involvemei  it  In 
Vietnam,"  Harris  reported.  "By  nearly  S  to  1, 
the  American  people  favor  'getting  out  K>m- 
pletely'  by  next  May."  Ilie  story  was  lead- 
lined,  "Public  Favors  Vietnam  Wlthdiawal 
Even  at  Risk  of  Red  Takeover." ' 

Bad  news  is  announced  on  Fridays  the 
press  knows.  The  President  talked  of  'leav- 
ing South  Vietnam  in  a  position  where  it 
Will  be  able  to  defend  itself  from  a  com- 
munist take-over"  and  stressed  that  1:  e  did 
not  want  to  "leave  the  impression  that  \  re  see 
the  poeslblllty  of  some  striking  breakth  ough 
in  negotiations  in  the  near  future."  No  lead- 
line for  troop  Withdrawal  was  set;  no-  was 
there  anything  encouraging  to  report  c  a  the 
prospect  of  prisoner  releases.  An  only  sL  ghtly 
higher  rate  of  withdrawal  was  announo  id  for 
the  coming  two  months.  And  as  the  New  York 
Times  pointed  out  editorially,  "Mr.  ^Ixon 
now  for  the  first  time  has  flatly  and  pub- 
licly committed  himself  to  the  concept  of  an 
Anierlcan  'residual  force.'  .  .  .  The  ]  e-en- 
gagement  of  American  ground  forces  In  a 
crisis  would  not  be  ruled  out  either." 

The  real  news  was  that  the  air  war  vould 
most  likely  be  stepped  up.  President  Nixon 
said: 

"As  far  as  our  air  power  is  conoem  td.  let 
me  also  say  this :  As  we  reduce  the  nun  ber  of 
our  forces,  it  is  particularly  importa  it  for 
us  to  continue  our  air  strikes  on  the  in  nitra- 
tion routes.  If  we  see  any  substantial  i  et  up 
(step  up)  in  Infiltration  In  the  pa8S4  s,  for 
example,  which  lead  from  North  Vietnam  into 
Laos  and,  of  course,  the  Laotian  trail  ^hich 
comes  down  through  Cambodia  into  South 
Vietnam — If  we  see  that,  we  will  have  t  >  step 
them  up."  • 

Appearing  on  "Meet  the  Press"  on  Sunday, 
Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln  Laird  mat  e  the 
point  again.  Since  the  New  York  Times  had 
reported  that  morning  that  the  Pentagc  a  be- 
lieved such  a  buildup  to  be  In  progres^,  the 
threat  of  Increased  air  strikes  became 
than  hypothetical.  By  Monday,  "the  all 
paign  already  Is  underway,  being  cont  acted 
from  five  U.S.  bases  in  Thailand  am  1  VS. 
7th  Fleet  carriers  m  the  Tonkm  Oull 
cording  to  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
formed  sources."  They  projected  "c<  ncen 
trated  bombing"   for  Laos  and  Cam  >odla 
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Heavy  raids  on  North  Vietnam  had  preceded 
and  followed  the  Preddent't  speech. 

Simultaneous  announcements  of  'tamp 
withdrawals  and  reports  of  heavy  bombln^i 
refiect  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  war  today. 
The  question  Is  whether  the  war  will  sooa  be 
over. 

NARMIO  has  compiled  this  report  to  ex- 
amine White  House  plans  for  Indochina  and 
their  domestic  Implications.  It  ties  In  the  re- 
cent development  of  the  automated  battle- 
field to  other  seemingly  disparate  events:  the 
demoralization  of  the  troops,  the  truck  In- 
terdiction campaign  on  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
Trail,  Vietnamlzatlon,  "urbanization"  and 
the  popular  upheaval  In  the  dtlee  of  South 
Vietnam  today,  the  future  of  c^tured 
Americans  In  North  Vietnam,  and  reasons  for 
the  lack  of  public  kowledge  about  the  nature 
of  the  ongoing  war. 

An  appendix  of  relevant  articles  and 
sources  for  further  lnf(»inatlon  are  Included 
at  the  end  of  the  report. 

A  axcoBD  or  tailvmmb 

Information  on  the  automated  battlefield 
Is  dllBcult  to  come  by  because  its  develop- 
ment and  use  at  every  step  have  been  In- 
timately linked  with  VS.  failure  In  Indo- 
china— the  failure  of  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion's escalation  of  the  air  war  to  bring  vic- 
tory, and  the  continued  failure  of  the  pacifi- 
cation programs  to  win  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  the  various  UJB.-sponsored  military  dic- 
tatorships. Yet  however  great  the  failure  of 
the  military  and  political  effort  has  been,  ad- 
ministration after  administration  has  re- 
fused to  deal  with  the  political  realitlee  of 
Vietnam  (and  now,  too,  of  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia)— a  necessary  prelude  to  the  negotia- 
tion of  peace. 

The  automated  battlefield  now  offers  the 
Nixon  Administration  a  means  of  deferring 
still  further  the  embarrassing  political  prob- 
lems— of  acceding  to  coalition  governments 
in  Saigon,  Vietiane,  and  Phnom  Penh,  for  ex- 
an^le — not  by  the  achievement  of  a  military 
victory,  but  simply  by  assuring  that  the  VS. 
cannot  lose.  With  an  automated  battlefield, 
there  can  be  no  American  Dlenblenphu.  And 
there  can  be  no  peace. 


High  secrecy  s\irrounded  the  first  state- 
ment of  the  automated  battlefield  concept. 
The  American  taxpayers — not  a  foreign 
enemy — were  denied  the  knowledge  of  the 
first  premise  of  the  1966  JASON  Summer 
Study  Report:  that  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  had  been  a  complete  failure.  The 
study  was  prepared  f<»'  Defense  Secretary 
McNamara  by  67  men  described  in  the  Pen- 
tagon Papers  as  "a  group  of  America's  most 
distinguished  scientists,  men  who  bad  helped 
the  government  produce  many  of  its  most 
advanced  technical  weapons  systems  since 
the  Second  World  War,  and  men  who  were  not 
identified  with  the  vocal  academic  criticism 
of  the  Administration's  Vietnam  policy." 
Their  findings  "were  regarded  as  particularly 
sensitive  and  were  extremely  cloeely  held 
with  General  Wheeler  and  Mr.  Rostow  re- 
ceiving the  only  copies  outside  OBD"  (Mc- 
Namara's  oflloe).  JASON  Committee  recom- 
mendations that  certain  components  includ- 
ing "button  bomblets,"  a  variety  of  sensors, 
aerial  photography,  gravel  mines,  cluster 
bombs  and  other  antipersonnel  devices, 
"smart  bombs",  etc.,  be  further  developed 
and  Integrated  tactically  dpflne  the  first 
phase  of  the  automated  battlefield.  Despite  a 
skeptical  response  from  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  the  outright  opposition  from  Admiral 
Sharp  and  General  Westmoreland,  McNa- 
mara organized  a  new  agency  to  oversee  the 
swift  translation  of  the  JASON  Committee 
idea  Into  combat  reality.  The  Pentagon 
Papers  report  that  this  project  was  "given 
the  cover  name  Defense  Communications 
Planning  Group  to  protect  the  sensitivity  of 
the  project."  » 


Sensors  and  computers  an  basic  to  the 
automated  battlefield  (also  called  the  "elec- 
troDlo  battlefield"  cs^-tbe  Axmyls  phrase 
the  "integrated  batUefield  control  syMem"). 
Seoaors  for  sound  (acoustic)  or  ground  vl- 
bratloQ  (seismic)  are  dropped  from  idanes 
to  hang  suspended  in  trees  or  plant  them- 
•rivee  In  the  ground,  for  example,  to  "bug" 
the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trail.  For  about  two 
months,  these  senaors  send  out  radio  signals 
which  are  picked  up  by  an  unmanned  plane 
(drone),  relayed,  processed,  and  translated 
Into  ueable  Infocmatlon  by  a  receiving  center 
computer.  When  sensors  In  an  area  are  aotl- 
rated,  the  computer  alerts  troops  of  poaMble 
•nemy  preeenoe  or  tells  a  computer  In  an 
aircraft  (which  may  be  unmanned)  where  to 
bomb.  Hie  computer  can  even  release  the 
bombs.  They  may  be  "smart  bombs"— that  Is. 
laser  or  TV-gulded.  During  an  actual  opera- 
tion, sensor  activation  In  Oambodla  or  Laos 
Is  relayed  to  a  huge  IBM  360  computer  at 
the  Air  Force's  Infiltration  Surveillance  Cen- 
ter in  Nakhom  Phanom,  Thailand,  from 
which  targets  are  fixed  and  strike  orders  sent 
to  bases  in  Thailand  or  Vietnam  or  to  car- 
riers of  the  7th  Fleet— whldi  then  deliver 
their  killpower  back  to  the  target.  The  auto- 
mated battlefield  also  Includes  heat,  odor, 
and  metal  detectors,  a  variety  of  radars, 
night  observation  devices,  and  other  gadgets. 

Senator  William  Proxmlre  has  chsiged  that 
these  detactlOQ  devices  cannot  distinguish 
between  friendly  and  unfriendly  troops,  com- 
batant and  civilian.*  GIs  who  use  them  in 
the  field  claim  that  they  cannot  even  dif- 
ferentiate human  beings  from  ttJHmA.iiT  nor 
footsteps  from  rainfall.  However,  their  acti- 
vation supplies  targets  In  a  war  frustrating 
for  its  lack  of  them.  That  function  is  im- 
portant, for  It  satisfies  the  deep  seated  need 
of  the  U.S.  military  to  quantify  Its  progress. 

Some  of  these  gadgets  are  developed  under 
ARPA.  the  Advanced  Research  Projects 
Agency  of  the  Department  at  Defense,  or 
STANO  (Surveillance.  Target  Acquisition 
and  Night  Observation  Systems)  of  the 
Army,  which  oversees  testing  at  Project 
MASsiiiat,  as  well  as  the  Defense  Communi- 
cations Planning  Group.  DCPG  has  been  the 
central  coordinating  agency  for  development, 
testing,  evaluatltm,  and  purchase  of  auto- 
mated battlefield  equipment,  especially  the 
sensors. 

Determining  what  the  automated  battle- 
field Is  and  what  It  has  cost  Is  dilficult,  be- 
cause its  components  and  budgets  have  been 
scattered  among  many  programs  and  mili- 
tary services.  Even  tor  the  DCPO,  there  has 
been  no  single  place  In  the  authorization  or 
appropriations  bUls  which  list  total  budgets 
and  programs.^ 

Lack  of  Information  has  proved  frustrating 
for  Congressmen.  In  DCPO  appropriations 
hearings  for  1972,  Rep.  Jamie  Whltten  Cbsl- 
lenged  the  project's  director:  "Last  year,  my 
recollection  Is  that  you  told  the  Congress  you 
were  planning  to  phase  this  operation  out. 
and  Congress  agreed  to  phasing  it  out.  In- 
stead you  have  changed  the  name,  enlarged 
It,  and  now  the  world  is  your  playground."  ■ 

Advice  from  Congress,  DoD  Reaeerch  Direc- 
tor Dr.  Foster,  and  the  Joint  Ohl^  all 
directed  that  the  program  be  ended  In  1871 
when  the  equipment  was  transferred  to  the 
Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force.  However,  in  De- 
cember. 1970.  Deputy  Defense  Secretaiy 
David  Packard  decided  to  expand  the  DCPO's 
work  to  "provide  a  world-wide  amiability" 
for  sensor  technology  "In  both  tactical  com- 
bat applications  and  Installation  security." 

Under  Whltten's  questioning,  the  project's 
director  did  acknowledge  that  the  original 
name,  DCPO.  was  chosen  "in  order  to  dis- 
guise what  It  was  In  fact  doing;  everytwdy 
thought  we  were  In  the  communications 
business."  But  he  argued  that  the  outfit's 
new  name  would  clarify  Its  function.  As  at 
last  April,  It  is  called  the  D6PO,  the  Defense 
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apeeial  ftojects  Group.  Whltten  did  not  find 
the  name  change  helpful:  "Tou  have  special 
projects,  that  Is  not  very  restrictive.  Special 
projects  covers  the  universe,  so  they  might 
think  you  are  running  everything  from  the 
new  title."  • 

Concluding  that  the  DSPG  la  a  "classic 
example  of  bureaucratic  enqilre  building  and 
of  the  bureaucratic  tendency  to  never  end 
an  organization  even  after  the  work  for 
which  It  was  created  has  been  concluded," 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee  cut  the 
1973  budget  request  of  $34  million  to  $7  mil- 
lion. Sensor  development  will  continue  how- 
ever, under  each  of  the  services  and  the  Ad- 
vaooed  Research  Projects  Agency." 

The  public's  first  glimpse  at  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  automated  battlefield  was  a 
qjieech  dtiivered  by  General  Westmoreland 
to  the  Association  of  the  U.S.  Army  In  Octo- 
ber, 1969.  (see  "Army  of  the  Future"  at- 
tached.) He  announced  that  "the  Army  has 
undergone  in  Vietnam  a  quiet  revolution  In 
ground  warfare — ^tactics,  techniques,  and 
technology."  On  the  battlefield  of  the  fu- 
ture, he  continued,  "enemy  forces  will  be 
tracked  and  targeted  almost  Instantaneously 
throu^  the  use  of  data  links,  computer- 
assisted  Intelligence  evaluation,  and  auto- 
mated fire  control." 

It  was  this  speech,  together  with  articles 
on  the  automated  battlefield  from  such  pub- 
lic sources  as  BxiMnets  Week  and  Defense  In- 
dustry Butletin,  that  led  Senator  William 
Proxmlre  to  call  for  further  information  on 
a  project  for  which  Congress  had  already 
appropriated  billions  of  dollars.  Consequent- 
ly, a  special  suboommlttee  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  was  set  up 
in  November,  1970  to  investigate  the  pro- 
gram. The  sanitized  version  of  their  hear- 
ings which  reached  the  public  several  months 
later  constitutes  the  best  source  of  Informa- 
tion of  the  subject  to  date.  It  is,  however, 
something  short  of  a  full  and  frank  report. 

Four  areas  of  the  DSPG  program  are  dis- 
cussed: the  conventional  barrier  system,  the 
air-supported  system,  the  ground  tactical 
system  and  munitions  associated  with  the 
alr-8upp<xted  system. 

CONVXNTIONAI.    BAXSIKt    STSTKM 

The  first,  the  conventional  barrier  system, 
was  the  old  "McNamara  Wall,"  intended  to 
be  a  barrier  across  the  entire  DMZ.  The  com- 
mittee Is  told  that  it  "is  no  longer  Identi- 
fiable as  a  separate  entity;  It  has  essentially 
become  a  part  of  the  ground  tactical  sys- 
tem." "  In  a  less  guarded  moment,  the  Army's 
Chief  of  Research  and  Development,  Lt.  Gen- 
eral A.  W.  Betts,  gave  the  real  story: 

Mr.  Anorkws.  Whatever  became  of  the  Mc- 
Namara line  on  the  DMZ?  ...  I  thought 
it  was  to  be  a  line  right  across  the  top  of 
South  Vietnam. 

General  Bxtts.  Yes,  but  the  enemy  never 
pormltted  us  to  Implement  that  line.** 

an   8X7PPOETBD   8T8TBM 

The  second  area  of  DSPG  authority,  the 
air-supported  system.  Is  described  In  the  fol- 
lowing diagram: 

The  operatlcmal  air-supported  anti-Infil- 
tration system  in  Laos  is  ctOled  "Igloo 
White."  (See  "BatUe  for  Centred  of  the  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  Trail,"  attached.)  The  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  has  been  attempt- 
ing to  learn  about  this  program.  While  the 
Committee  was  able  to  establish  that  the 
United  States  has  no  legal  obligation  or 
commitment  to  Laos,"  It  was  less  able  to  dis- 
cern why  a  tiny  and  remote  nation  should 
have  become  the  most  heavily  bombed  coun- 
try m  history  (and,  further,  how  the  bomb- 
ing had  been  conducted  since  1964  with 
little  Information  suj^lled  to  Congress,  the 
body  Constitutionally  empowered  to  make 
war). 

Igloo  White  has  been  represented  to  Con- 
gress ss  the  bmnblngs  of  the  Ho  CSil  Mlnh 
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TtaU  ussd  by  North  Vietnam  to  supply  Its 
forces  In  the  south.  Refugee  Interrlews  by 
Fred  Branfman  In  The  Blue  MMdilne",  a 
staff  report  of  the  Kennedy  Suboommlttee  on 
Refugees  (Sept.  38,  1970)  and  other  sources 
point  to  a  contradiction  In  this  eqilanatlan 
of  U.S.  bombing  In  Laos:  much  of  It  has  been 
In  Northern  Laos,  but  the  trail  Is  In  the 
southern  part.  Noting  that  documents  deal- 
ing with  B-63  strikes  In  Southsm  Laos  are 
classified  "secret",  those  on  the  north  "top 
secret",  a  recent  staff  report  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  asserted,  "The  fig- 
ures we  were  given  by  the  Embassy  in  Vien- 
tiane indicated  that  the  B-63  sortie  rate  in 
northern  Laos  is  higher  In  1971  than  It  was 
In  1970."»« 

THX    POLITICAL    DETKAT 

■nie  Kennedy  Subcommittee  report  names 
one  of  the  program  objectives  In  Laos  to  be 
the  "conducting  and  supporting  of  massive 
evacuations  of  local  villagers  from  Pathet 
Lao  regions  in  order  to  deny  the  enemy 
population  resources."  The  imderlylng  as- 
sumption of  this  goal  Is  that  the  political 
battle  to  "win  hearts  and  minds"  has  been 
long  lost.  Ig^oo  White  was  "designed  for 
fighting  a  war  In  hostile  territory  offering  the 
enemy  absolute  control  of  their  surface  ter- 
ritory while  maintaining  air-superiority 
above  It."  (See  "Battle  for  Control  of  the  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  TraU,"  attached.)  An  example  of 
the  Igloo  White  definition  of  hostile  territory 
is  the  Plain  of  Jars,  formerly  the  home  of 
some  60,000  T  aotl  an  farmers  sympathetic  to 
the  Lao  Patriotic  Front  (Pathet  Lao) .  It  has 
been  made  uninhabitable  by  U.S.  bombing. 
(See  "The  Blue  Machine"  attached.) 

Indirect  support  for  this  explanation  of 
the  bombing  in  Laos  comes  from  the  nature 
of  the  munitions  used  in  the  Igloo  White 
operation  and  described  in  the  Electronic 
Battlefield  hearings.  Most  are  anti-personnel 
rather  than  anti-materiel — the  WAAPM 
(wide  area  antipersonnel  munition),  the 
Dragontooth  anti-personnel  mine  sys- 
tem, the  ant^iersonnel  cluster  bomb  units 
(CBU-34  munition  which  dlq>en8e8  the 
BLU-36/B  guava  bomblet)  and  the  Gravel 
antipersonnel  mine  system.  The  Gravel 
system  was  recomn[kended  in  the  Jason  Com- 
mittee Report,  was  used  heavily  in  the  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam  in  the  Johnson  years 
and  seems  to  be  a  mainstay  of  Igloo  White 
( though  tonnages  of  each  munition  are  clas- 
sified) .  Accompanying  pictures  of  the  system 
is  the  following  explanation  of  the  XM  61 
Gravel  mine : 

Major  Andkxson.  This  Is  the  Gravel  anti- 
personnel mine.  We  also  have  a  sample  for 
your  inspection.  Each  mine  consists  of  a 
(Deleted].  Gravel  was  originally  procured 
by  DCPO  to  be  used  as  an  anti-personnel 
area-denial  munition  In  the  anti-personnel 
portion  of  the  barrier  concept.  The  only  kill 
mechanism  is  blast.  Gravel  vrill  blow  a 
man's  foot  off  but  it  will  not  blow  a  hole  In 
a  truck  tire.  (Deleted)  » 

(No  questions  were  raised  in  the  hearings 
about  whether  the  Hague  Convention,  article 
33  prohibition  on  weapons  deliberately  de- 
signed to  cause  unnecessary  suffering.  Is  ger- 
mane. If  the  creation  of  refugees  is  a  de- 
liberate objective,  not  a  side-effect  of  the 
bombing,  that  too  would  be  a  violation  of  In- 
ternational law  under  the  Htigue  Convention 
article  36,  Geneva  Convention  of  1949  articles 
34,  50  etc.) 

EFFECTTVXMISS   QTTKSTIONABLX 

There  are  further  questions  about  the  ef- 
fects of  the  bombing.  As  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  Staff  report  "Laos.  April 
1971"  noted,  "One  reason  why  there  is  some 
skepticism  about  the  truck  kills  claimed  by 
the  Air  Force  is  that  the  total  figure  for  the 
last  year  greatly  exceeds  the  number  of 
trucks  believed  by  the  Embassy  to  be  in  all 
of  North  Vietnam."  (p.  8)  And  a  Dispatch 
News  Service  International  report  from  Vien- 
tiane   (Oct.   1,   1971)    quotes  an  American 


military  intelligence  officer  "with  long  ex- 
perience monitoring  supplies  over  the  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  traU"  as  follows: 

"MACV  (Military  Assistance  Command  Viet 
Nam)  figured  out  that  It  took  roughly  376 
tons  going  south  a  day  to  Iwep  everything 
In  Viet  Nam  running  for  the  other  side.  Well, 
they  were  actually  up  over  400  tons  a  day 
in  1966  and  we  couldnt  stop  them.  I  dont 
care  how  many  trucks  they  (the  Air  Ftoioe) 
claim,  they  just  arent  doing  It . . .  We're  get- 
ting about  10  percent,  maybe  SO  percent:  we 
can't  stop  them.  Never  could.  lUs  goes  back 
a  long  way  too.  You  just  cannot  stop  an  army 
by  air  bombing." 

Though  the  electronic  battlefield  hearings 
discuss  at  length  the  "Vietnamlzatlon"  of 
the  ground  sensor  systems,  a  time  table  for 
turning  over  the  alr-suppc^ted  system  is  not 
disclosed.  That  bombing  miMinns  over  Viet- 
nam, Cambodia,  and  Laos  originate  from 
bases  in  Thailand,  the  Seventh  Fleet  off  the 
coast,  and  other,  classified,  points  suggests 
part  of  the  reason.'* 

Since  by  far  most  of  the  firepower and 

consequently  almost  all  of  the  killing — is 
accomplished  by  air  at  this  stage  in  the  war, 
the  point  is  central.  In  March  1971,  General 
Westmoreland  was  asked  for  a  numerical 
ratio  of  enemy  killed  by  the  ARVN  as  com- 
pared to  "our  B-52's  and  our  air  gunships." 
His  estimate  was  deleted  from  the  printed 
hearings,  but  its  content  is  clear: 

General  Westmobh-and.  Your  assiunptlon 
Is  quite  correct.  It  is  American  air  power 
and  artUlery  that  Is  killing  the  majorttv  ot 
the  enemy." 

Air  capability  is  an  admitted  weakness  In 
Vietnamlzatlon,  a  problem  "currently  under- 
going prlOTlty  review."  Best  hopes  rest  with 
the  U.S.  supplying  to  Saigon  the  P.-6E  Inter- 
national Fighters,  which  the  most  optlmlsUc 
estimates  project  could  not  be  operational 
in  South  Vietnam  until  1974." 

A  new  contract  for  development  of  a  light 
plane  to  be  used  by  Saigon  for  bombing  the 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trail  was  announced  recently  » 
noting  that  "the  United  States  now  performs 
nearly  all  of  this  task  with  B-^2  Bombers, 
P-4  fighter-bombers  and  ACO  130  gunships". 
The  article  also  suggested  that  even  after 
the  unspecified  time  it  would  take  to  Vlet- 
namlze  the  air-war,  "the  U.S.  will  probably 
continue  to  maintain  fighter-bombers  both 
in  Thailand  and  on  aircraft  carriers  off  the 
Vietnamese  coast  to  deter  Hanoi  .  .  ."  An- 
other reading  of  motives  Is  suggested  by 
WllUam  HaselUne:  "Implicit  is  the  threat, 
rendered  credible  by  massive  daily  bombing 
of  the  cotmtryside,  that  were  NLP  and  North 
Vietnamese  to  seize  control  of  the  citlee  as 
they  did  during  Tet  1968,  the  cities  would 
again  be  destroyed  from  the  air."  (see  "Au- 
tomated Air  War"  attached.) 

The  last  DSPG  program  area  is  the  groiud 
tactical  system.  Ulustrated  in  the  diagram  on 
page  eleven.  In  the  electronic  battlefield 
hearings,  the  success  story  told  to  Illustrate 
the  usefulness  of  this  equipment  U  the  1968 
siege  of  Khe  Sanh.  More  recently,  the  Laos 
invasion  in  the  spring  of  1971  is  cited,  with 
specUl  credit  given  to  "the  growing  appUca- 
tion  of  our  C-130  gunships,  giUded  bombs, 
enhanced  detection  methods,  and  improved 
munitions.""  In  neither  Khe  Sanh  nor  the 
Laos  Invasion  was  the  victory  so  apparent  as 
not  to  require  a  somea^iat  more  objective 
information  source  than  the  U.B.  military 
itself.  While  the  press  might  normally  fill 
this  role,  it  was  prevented  from  doing  so  diir- 
Ing  the  Laos  invasion.  Press  restriction, 
again,  would  seem  to  be  directed  more  at  the 
American  public  than  at  the  enemy.  In  any 
case,  the  enemy  knew  much  more  about  the 
Invasion  than  the  American  public.  Under 
questioning  from  Congressman  Dickinson, 
Colonel  MUonelll  of  the  101st  Airborne  Divi- 
sion stressed  that  "we  did  permit  the  ARVN 
forces  to  plan  and  operate  independently 
without  VS.  advisers,  and  they  did.  In  fact. 
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conduct  an  opention  which  I  believe 
BuoceHful,  Blr."  However: 

Throtighout  the  operation  It  appee 
though  they  [the  enemy)  were  Just  a 
bit  ahead  of  us  In  the  movement  of 
aircraft  weapons  and  In  the  movement  of  the 
troops.  So  there  were  a  number  of  Indlcal  Ions 
we  attacked  a  well  entrenched  enemy  U  his 
base  area  with  at  least  an  Indication,  If  not 
definite,  prior  knowledge  of  both  our  inten- 
tions and  our  objectives  throughout  thelop- 
•ratlon.  I 

There  were  Indications  throughout  the  lop- 
eratlon  that  we  really  walked  into  an  enimy 
who  had  knowledge  of  not  only  the  fact  we 


tocuMgtt  figures  show  that  under  Nixon's 
Prealdenoy.  monthly  averages  are  90,000— as 
oompared  to  67,000  under  Johnson.  (Bee 
chart)  A  itandaid  of  cosiqMrlacm — in  World 
War  n  the  averag*  monthly  tonnage  of  air 
munitions  used  by  the  VB.  In  aU  theatres 
was  4fi,000  tons.  The  scale  of  the  VB.  World 
War  n  alrwar,  therefore,  was  roughly  half 
pit  that  for  Tndncihlna  under  the  Nlzoii  Preal- 
denoy. 

In  1068  and  1860,  much  of  the  ordnance 
was  devoted  to  saturation  bombing,  when 
the  U.S.  military  made  an  effort  to  gain  a 
quick  military  victory  by  unleashing  massive 
firepower  on  the  Indochlnese  countryside 


were  coming  over,  but  where  we  were  going     Almost  3  million  tons  were  dropped  during 

ones  IVe  Snt  Intn  T^Aa.n  thiUUI    turn    TUtt^rm    alnn^      n.^...    <.k._     ••»>..    •..^.i 


once  we  got  into  Laos 

DSPO  spokesmen  stress  the  ground  lays- 
tem's  manpower-saving  advantages.  Ooni  are 
the  days  of  boring  and  daag«rou>  pazols 

througb  unfriendly  tenmln  to  find  an  aU  alva 
enemy.  No  more  wasteful  H  &  I  (haraaax  lent 
and  Interdiction)  fire  Into  the  night  Jui  gle; 
let  the  sensor  do  the  searching.  If  the  sei  sors 
are  not  foolproof  tbere  Is  no  cleer  w«  j  at 
talking  about  their  errors,  at  least  nc  b  In 
military  terms.  The  following  exchanf  e  is 
from  the  electronic  battlefield  hearings: 

Mr.  OzLLKAs.  Did  you  have  much  trcuble 
with  false  alarms? 

Major  Hudson.  We  did  later  on.  The  li  ter- 
pretatlon  people  did,  yes,  sir.  That  ^rord 
(false  alarm]  has  been  stricken  from  the 
vocabulary.  That  la  now  a  nontargel  able 
activation.** 

Testimony  of  Vietnam  veterans  who  lave 
had  first-hand  experience  with  sensors  U  the 
field  indicate  that  It  Is  not  so  much  a  sen  nr^ 
blip  that  defines  this  style  of  combat  ai  the 
answering  massive  firepower — artillery  and 
air  strikes  called  In  over  a  wide  area. 

The  ground  tactical  system  with  all  c  r  Its 
potential  for  Indiscriminate  death  for  m  tiat- 
ever  the  sensors,  report  will  be  part  ol  the 
American  legacy  to  Vietnam  as  TTjB.  f  irces 
turn  to  air  war.  In  the  context  of  dlscui  slon 
of  the  ground  system,  the  head  of  the  £  BPO 
reported  to  Congress  In  May  that  "over  me- 
half  the  sensors  In  iise  In  Vietnam  are  now 
under  control  of  the  Vietnamese."  A  iVN 
was  scheduled  to  take  full  responslblllt;  for 
"preplanned  ground  offensive  operation! '  by 
Slimmer  of  1071.  President  Nixon's  top  war 
consultant  reports  that  this  plan  has  i  ^ona 
Into  effect  and  that  the  war  In  Vletnan,  "Is 
certainly  over  as  far  as  American  grc  und 
troops  are  concerned."  (See  "Is  the  On  and 
War  Over  for  UjB.  In  Vietnam?"  attacl  ed.) 
And  In  the  November  12  briefing,  Presi  lent 
Nixon  made  It  official :  the  American  o  ten- 
sive ground  combat  role  "is  already  con- 
cluded." 

WIMOINO  DOWN  TRX  WAXT 

Recently  the  Defense  Department  has  leen 
trying  to  create  ths  Impression,  throu  [h  a 
display  of  statistics,  that  the  war  Is  win  ling 
down.  In  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Timet  Nov 
4)  Dennis  Doolln,  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Bast  Asia  and  Pacific  Affairs.  Dei  art- 
ment  of  Defense,  wrote : 

"Ammunition  expendltxires  In  all  of  So  ith- 
east  Asia  have  declined  47  per  cent  since  1968. 
They  have  fallen  37  per  cent  In  1971.  Id  fis- 
cal year  1071.  U.S.  tactical  air  stMtles  thro  igh- 
out  Southeast  Asia  (not  Just  Vietnam)  i  tood 
at  leas  than  half  the  peak  levels  of  fiscal  year 
1969.  B-62  sorties  were  about  60  per  oei  it  of 
fiscal  peaks.  In  South  Vietnam  alone,  the 
U.S.  Is  flying  about  one-fourth  the  nu«iber 
of  sortlee  It  fiew  last  year.' 

Other  statistics  tell  a  different  story.  De- 
p«tftment  of  Defense  figures  of  an  orda  mce 


used  by  n.S.  forces  In  Indochina  since  k968 
show  that  47%  of  the  total  was  dropped  lur- 
ing the  Nixon  Presidency.  For  ground  >rd- 
nanoe  the  figure  Is  40%.  About  300  Ilro- 
shlma  bomb  equivalents  has  been  unleai  hed 
on  the  Indochlnese  land  and  peoples  In  the 
Nixon  years." 
For  ths  alrwar  alone.  Pentagon  bom  >lng 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


these  two  years  alone,  more  than  "the  total 
figure  of  2,160,110  tons  of  air  munitions  for 
World  War  n."  according  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Porelgn  Relations  report.  Thla  re- 
port goes  on  to  say  tbat  "tba  use  of  air  munl- 
Uons  by  U.S.  Forces  In  Indochina  Is  more 
than  twice  as  great  as  It  was  In  aU  of  World 
War  n."  » 

Clearly  the  inunense  tonnage  can  be  cut 
somewhat  and  the  sortie  rate  scaled  down 
without  In  any  way  diminishing  the  fact 
that  current  levels  of  bombardment  are  un- 
paralleled In  the  history  of  pre- Vietnam  war- 
fare. And  as  Secretary  of  State  Rogers  stated 
at  a  news  conference  January  39,  1971  "We 
dont  see  any  reason  why  there  should  be 
any  limit  on  the  use  of  that  alrpower.  He 
[President  Nixon)  intends  to  use  the  alr- 
power as  he  sees  fit . . 

"BTABLK  WAX" 

When  the  1068-60  escalation  faUed  to 
break  the  resistance  of  the  "enemy",  the 
Administration  was  forced  to  opt  for  a 
"sUble"  war  to  defer  Its  defeat.  Sir  Robert 
Thompson,  President  Nixon's  personal  con- 
sultant on  guerrUla  warfare,  coined  the 
phrase  "stable  war".  In  an  Interview  with 
US  News  &  World  Report  November  1,  1971, 
he  said  ".  .  .  aU  that  North  Vietnam  Is  say- 
ing at  the  moment — and.  In  my  view.  Is  do- 
ing— points  to  a  continued  policy  of  pro- 
tracted war.  The  answer  to  protracted  war 
Is  what  I  call  "stable  war". 

On  the  ground,  he  advises,  "the  South 
Vietnamese  have  to  create  a  situation  In 
which  they  can  contain  the  North  Viet- 
namese Indefinitely,"  while  In  the  air,  the 
Americans  will  keep  hammering  away  at  the 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail.  (Part  of  the  supply  route 
strategy  Is  to  hold  the  port  of  Slhanouk- 
vllle  under  pro-U.S.  control,  largely  through 
propping  up  Lon  Nol  with  aid. ) 

The  following  chart  from  the  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, Center  for  International  Studies' 
"The  Air  War  In  Indochina"  report  shows 
month-to-month  variations  In  the  tonnage 
of  aerial  munitions  and  a  slightly  declining 
average  B-62  rate. 

The  study  notes,  "There  ara  about  1,000 
B-62  sorties  being  fiown  per  month  In  Indo- 
china, moat  of  which  are  also  directed 
against  the  TraU.  .  .  .  Indications  are  that 
Trail  Interdiction  will  continue  to  be  the 
dominant  part  of  the  VS.  alrwar  In  Indo- 
china. (Neither  B-63  nor  fighter  bomber  sor- 
ties are  scheduled  for  any  major  reductions 
In  the  coming  year.)"  (P.  6-6)  It  also  states, 
"the  force  levels  remaining  in  TtmVvaiti^  may 
be  much  reduced  from  their  previous  peaks, 
but  they  are  nooetheleas  substantial  in  ab- 
solute taims.  Furthermore,  air  power  Is 
highly  mobile  and  can  be  escalated  at  abort 
notice.  Additional  carriers  can  be  brought 
Into  the  theater  and  air  basse  previously 
closed  can  quickly  be  reactivated."  (Pp.  10-3, 
10-4) 

Peihi^M  during  visits  to  Peking  and  Mos- 
cow, bombing  may  be  halted— temporarily. 
More  than  llkaly,  targets  will  tfilft  aokong 
the  three  oountrles  Atom  time  to  tlnM,  as 
ooourred  during  ths  1968  "halt"  In  the  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam.  But  baatcaUy,  "stable 
war"  In^iUas  no  substantial  Inereass  or  ds- 
In  the  Intensity  of  oonfllot,  whleb 
that  llrspoww  would  ba  at  a  steady 


level.  This  Is  oonflrmed  by  a  highly  nUable 
defense  Industry  source,  DMS,  a  publication 
of  McOrawau: 

"Tht  requirement  for  Iron  bombs  in  Sottth- 
east  Asia  will  continue  long  after  the  last 
American  troops  have  pulled  out.  ms  Ad- 
ministration's policy,  ss  now  defined,  makes 
dear  the  Intent  to  support  the  Soutli  Vlat- 
namese  and  Cambodians  with  American  air 
sorties  by  USAF  and  USN  aircraft.  Thiu  then 
will  be  a  sustaining  demand  for  air  dropped 
ordnance." 

Another  DMS  report,  from  April  1971,  am- 
plifies the  point  with  respect  to  ths  antiper- 
sonnel munitions: 

"WhUe  the  unsophisticated  'Iron  bomb' 
9tui  represents  the  major  procurement  buy, 
the  supporting  bomb  ressaroh  discipline  has 
been  enlarged — partlcidarty  since  the  Viet- 
nam war — ^to  Include  Investigations  into  mora 
aophistioated  areas  such  as  guided  bomha, 
retarded  bombs,  dispenser  munitions  and 
bomblets,  and  bombs  to  meet  a  variety  of 

special  needs." 

"The  Air  Force  and  Navy  has  centered  Its 
reeearch,  over  the  past  several  yean,  to  mset 
the  needs  Imposed  by  the  Vletnaineas  war. 
^>eclficaUy,  general  piupoee  bombs,  whOs 
producing  substantial  damage  when  dropped 
In  quantity  on  urban  areas,  do  Uttle  harm 
to  troopa  and  equipment  qiread  over  the 
varied  terrain  of  Southeast  Asia." 

After  summarizing  the  major  antiperson- 
nel weapons  devMoped  for  the  IndodUna  war, 
DIiCS  reports  that  research  In  "bomb  tseh- 
n<dogy"  should  slack  off  In  "the  long  term 
ouUook."  Bowevw,  In  the  short  run,  dev<rtop- 
ment  of  new  antlperaonnel  bombs  wUl  oon- 
tlnue  to  be  Important: 

"With  the  decline  of  research  money  for 
guided  oonventtonal  bombs  and  dlqienser 
munitions,  the  emphasis  In  this  dlseiidlne 
will  focus  on  munitions  designed  to  deny  ths 
enemy  freedom  of  movement,  partlotilaily 
along  supidy  routes.  At  the  same  time  muni- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  dearlng  areas  of 
both  troops  and  materials  will  receive  In- 
creased development  funds." 

TBOOP  WITRDaAWAI. 

The  wlthdnwal  at  American  ground  troops 
is  the  Administration's  most  persuasive  ar- 
gument that  it  iB  winding  down  the  war. 
Troop  withdrawal,  Vletnamlsatlon.  and  the 
substitution  of  men  for  machines  In  the 
automated  battlefield  are  closely  related:  all 
are  strategies  for  continuing  the  war.  Slo- 
gans like  "Vletnamlsatlon"  and  "winding 
down"  an  attempts  to  put  an  attractive 
cover  of  oOleial  policy  over  a  profound  dis- 
aster, caUed  by  Col.  Robert  D.  Helnl,  Jr.  In 
Armed  Forces  Journal  "ths  oolU^se  of  ths 
armed  farces."  Hetnl's  siunmary  Is  blunt: 

"By  every  conceivable  indicator,  our  army 
that  now  remains  In  Vietnam  is  In  a  stats 
approaching  coUi^ise,  with  Individual  units 
avoiding  or  having  refused  combat,  murder- 
ing their  oflloen  and  nonoommlsaloned  offi- 
cers, drug-ridden,  and  dispirited  where  not 
near-mutinous." 

His  exan^>les  an  telling: 

"Word  of  the  deaths  of  officers  will  bring 
cheers  at  troop  movlee  or  in  bivouacs  of  cer- 
tain units. 

In  one  such  dlvUlon — ^the  morale-plagued 
Amerlcal — fragglngs  during  1971  have  been 
authoritatively  estimated  to  be  running 
about  one  a  week." 

He  lists  Incidents  of  tro<q>B'  refusal  to  obey 
orden  to  go  Into  combat,  tells  of  high  propor- 
tions of  hard  drug  users  In  the  ranks,  de- 
scribes violent  radal  oonfUot,  and  rejxvts 
that  "search  and  evade"  Is  "now  virtually  a 
principle  of  war." 

This  crlste  might  yet  be  sslvaged,  for 
"Strange  as  It  may  seem."  writes  an 
optimistic  mlUtary  journalist,  "a  string  at 
sensors  in  the  Laotian  jungle  may  be  the 
final  key  to  the  oontlnusd  withdrawal  at 
Amaririan  troopa  from  the  war."  But  such  ap' 
tlmism   has   proven   short-sighted.   Sensors 
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-♦  .-—  ha     laat  weak  student  assault  groups,  determined        However,  as  Senator  Case  esrUer  points 
which  dstsct  aU  human  movement  may  be     tastj^^i^^j;!^;^*  •^i,?^  to  leave,     out: 

IS.   vehicles.  Twelve  of   them         "I 
who  oo  not  move  itobi  "*  ^'7^";'' ~-~~     havebeen  burned  since  September  10.  An     put  into  effect,  camooaia  wouia  oe  tumea 
Salgon-oontroUed  dues  an  0«flned  as  ewnv-     ^"^oan  in  ^Navy  iles^erlously  burned     Into  an  armed  camp  absolutely  dependent  on 


useful  to  the  countryside  where  aU  people  »» J"^  *to*lia~7ehidee"  Tw^vrof   them  "If  the  proposals  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  wen 

who  do  not  move  from  «» ''T  ^T*"^^  *?  ^ve^n  bunied  since  September  10.  An  put  toto  effect,  Cambodia  would  be  turned 

Salgon-oontroUed  dues  an  <toflned  as  enen«r.  ^"^oan  in  ^Navy  iles^erlously  burned  Into  an  armed  camp  absolutely  dependent  on 

But  once  many  of  theee  people  move  to  the  f^'""J^,^  ^  because  he  was  sitting  in  a  us  for  its  existence.  And  this  would  not  Just 

^SSS^SSrS^S^SfruT^  S^NrfSSs'^SJ^r^thhiiS^tane  ^.rora_year,<.two^.but  for  the  indefinite 


American  from  the  "friend-     gasoline. 


futun.  The  Jotot  Chiefs  project  an  expan- 


se antl-Amerlcan  from  the    ™™:  *^ilnv "  factors  contribute  to  this  popular  slon  of  the  current  170,000  man  Cambodian 

•  As  Oeneral  Dean,  the  director  of  DOFO  mmtaicv  "First  it  ta  no  longer  possible  for  armed  forces,  863,000  by  1977.  In  a  country 

put  It  "If  you  get  toto  more  *n»^y  PfPH"  ^^^^^  J^^q  ^  the  cities,  to  avoid  the  physi-  of  less  than  7  million  people,  we  would  then 

Uted  anas  you  an  not  going  to  be  able  to  toU  ^^^  ^^^^^  damage  of  the  war.  Few  f ami-  be  supporting  a  mUltary  establlahment  which 

friend  from  foe  so  thess  dsvloss  to  themssiyes  ^^^  remain  unscathed;  loved  ones  have  been  would  be  the  proportional  equivalent  of  mon 

would  not  be  particularly  helpful  to  you.  ^^^^   reUUves  seiMuated,  and  traditional  so-  than  25  milUon  Americans  under  arms  .  .  . 

TBXVUAMsniTTaau  dal*  values  destroyed  .  .  .  Secondly  ...  the  there  Is  no  question  that  the  United  sutes 

Their  IneffeetuaUty  to  and  around  dUes  economic  situation  oonttoues  to  deteriorate,  would  be  paying  vlrtuaUy  aU  the  costs." 

may  prove  to  be  a  orltloal  faotor  to  deter-  Between  June  1966  and  February  1970,  the  amxsican  domination 

midlng  the  futun  of  the  UA  to  Vietnam.  As  cost  of  llvtog  la  Saigon  roseby  three  hun-  ^^  contrast  to  the  socUl  and  poUtlcal  real- 

U.8.  troopa  are  being  withdrawn  and  the  dred  percent." "  The  major  reascui,  however,  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  urban  revolution,  a  number  of 

American  physical  oocuptUon  Of  tti«  urUwi  ii  the  (sreatlon  or  an  enomouB  relugee  popu-  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  Vietnam  forecast  a  future 

«reaa  dlmlnlan,   "a  wbole  new  poUUoal  dl-      l»^^-  ..,.     .        .     ,  _   * _.  ^  -„„.->—      of  American  domination.   One  reports  tnat 

menslon  was  made  possible.  While  the  people        This  was  the  Ironical  outcome  <*  »°other  ^j^^^  ..^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  numbers  of  Ita 

of  the  dues,  for  obvious  reasoos.  were  unpre-     American  war  steategy  defined  as    uoamza-  g^^^^^g^   j^^^   ^een    dlq)laoed   from   their 

pared  to  st«^  a  confrontation  with  the  U.S.     tton'-by  Samuel  Huntington.  Chalman^  ^^         ^y^^„  ^^^^  acqui^lnew  skills  which 

bmury,  ttTsalgon  regime,  regardless  of  its     the  D^*"'"''^*^'  OfJ^Tf^^  ?^,^^  will  be  valuable  to  the  growing  economy  to 

SmtaS  atn^,  can  be  dealt  wKh  on  a     Uplversty  and  Chairman  of  ^«  OouncU  on  ^^  po^-war  period."  b^use  the  war  has 

p«UU«i  levelto  a  way  that  a  f onlgn  power     Vte*"!!!""*.  f^S  *',?*«.' ^S-L^^^^Mn  "fulfilled   the   necessary   pncondltlons    for 

TOvOd    not.    Ironlcauy.   then,   "Vletnamlaa-     ^^P^^ment  (8KADAO).«Tal^allt«»lta.  ,^elopment."     (UB.     Joint     Development 

««"  ^  contributed  greatly  to  adilevlng     t«P"t*«o^  «' M»«  ^u'^tj^^r.^.  Group) 

what  VJB.  offidals-becalise  of  their  narrow.     »  guwllla  fighter  muirt  live  like  fish  to  toe  Another  Is  the  Smithies  Report  for  the  In- 

ethS)oentno  psrspeottvee-thought  (or  slm-     »ea,  Huntington  advocates  ^he  most  dlre«;  Defense  Analyses,  a  Pentagon- 

plywS)  vioSdhTunadilevable  to  South     oountonaMsuxe:    drjUn    the   sea    The    UA  ^.^^n^  ^„^.  jt  ^eclaiis  that  "the  best 

^?eiS2rknawak«ilng  of  Vietnamese  poUtl-     ^T^^  ^^l^^vZt^^f^i  plamitog  Sutton  seems  to  be  a  mlUtary 

oal  consdousnesB.""                                              i!?*'»j2.                 ,^?^     i!..!;    Sff^^iiTS?  atalemate  or  withering  away  of  the  war.  a 

pSulSdSSeotlon  with  the  Saigon  mill-     Cambodian    P«P^a«<>n    have    been    imi^.  process  that  can  lasTAw  a  «lscode  or  mon." 

taryregtaie  «"»  the  American  presence,  al-     wounded  or  driven  into  cittes  and  refugee  ^         eniphasls)   Another,  sponsored  by  the 

Ktfh  Mver  entlieiy  mute,  rematoad  sup-     oamps  by  «» ^^^'^^^f  ."^^  "H^J*  Asian  Developiient  Bank,  UosUed  "South- 

^M  during  the  flrrt  decade  of  the  Vietnam     "^^if  "^S,  '^P^r*^^  ^^Tsun^  ««*  ^^'-  ^"^^7  ^  ^*>  "TO's."  A  chapter 

vmi.  "But  early  to  1970,  a  new  trend  began     P»My  Aelds.  Through  thta  steategem.  Hunt-  Professor  of  Eoonomlos  at 

J^evdop.  initially  csntand  on  rather  sped-     ^n  w^l^^;  t^«  "^  ^^^^  ^^  the  OdumbU  Graduate  Sdiool  of  Business, 

fS    often  personal  grievances,  this  activity     dercut   by   the   American  sponsored   urban  ^^  ^^^  "Vletnamlsatlon  wlU  proceed  to 

has  so  far  not  only  proved  impoedble  to  ex-     "^i"~^   ..     „_   r^,^  ™.vr.  f^ii-.*  to  transfer  a  vasit  quantity  of  U.S.  equipment 

ordse,  but  has  evolved  toto  a  new.  oonoertod         ^P^^\^^f;,J^7:^^^j!^^J^^  and  basee  to  the  ARVN,  one  of  Uie  meet 

movent  for  peace.  Although  vlrtuaUy  un-     ^^^^^Z^l^°^jl^?^„'^'^:,^l  powerful,  as  weU  as  largest,  armies  to  the 

^Idssd  to  theUB.,  there  has  been  a  ladl-     T***^?*"^!??,  P«^^.^^  "TJ^  «™^^  world.  Furthermore,  whin  hostilities  cease, 

Sa    transformation    of    urban    Vietnamese     m  the   dtles  totolenWe.  W  th  ^^  "ttie  confidence  that  hostiUties  win 

^opinion  about  the  war.  Students,  work-     5^Pi°y°S»Ts^S2^S2^kLi^aS^,SL£B  not  noommenoe  wlU  be  weak,  and  a  high 

«,  vetinmns;  women,  respected  poUtteUns,     ^^.^  J^jl^^^^  ^^t^^^°^^  levd  of  military  preparedness  will  be  mato- 

pnrfesdonal  people,  and  religious  leaden  (to-     ~?f^"^^!, "PJ*^  P^S^^^J^??  talned,  for  the  rest  of  ttie  decade." 

dudlng   Boiairoathoucs.   who  wen   for-     °*^„"fXnii?  t^  T^S^iSffiSSl^  ™"  Po"cy  Is  confirmed  by  Secretary  of 

nun^rirtrongly  anU-Oommunlst  and  enthu-     "'J**"*  "S^iJ^JS^""  admlnlstretion  ^^^amriUMn  Laird  to  his  dlscusdon  of 

^^S^S'SSXfa^Tai^^SS^     ^?  JSSSSrt'SnStimwit  to  people  ^^T^'^  "  "  alternative  to  negotia- 

^^'T'lSrS.StoThfv.^Siri^Sr^:     in^K2S»;SSS^rS?t;L!rrS  ^^Uaml«^on  .  .  .  ^  dmctod  toward 

mands  for  peace  with  Inalstence  on  (1)  Uie     ^^^P'J*  S?" J^^  ta  teTh^^SS  I«Pertn«  the  Soutti  Vletnamsss  to  handle 

wlthdnwalS^^farrtgn"(l.e.  American)  troops     S^^^^^tJ^S?^^*!}^^^^  bott    vSt    Cong    Insuxgeney   and   ngular 

from  «»e  Soutti  and  (2)  Uie  ouster  of  the     »~**' ^t^f^S!^  P^J???  "^  P"**  '"^^  Varttx  Vletnama^  anned  f or^s  ngardieu  of 

Thleu-Ky-Khlem  regime."  "                                ^SIS?^  stSlP^SKJS;  «oo«n«.iiv  stMu  *»«  <»itoome  In  Parts."  ••  (emphasis  ours.) 

Aside  from  the  totemal  upheaval  ta  the         '^"^^^^J:^^"^?^  ^SSfS^^^  ^  ^»  words  of  JaqiJi  Deocrnoy.  "the 

VS.  military,  the  anti-Thieu,  anti-American     that  ,tb«  °»«^°;fI«JJ«f  "^^  fljundng  of  studies  on  the  futun  of  a  South 

mood  to  ttie  Soutti  Vietnamese  cities  has     '°^*if,,*S?.fJ^!f^^JSSfSJSiS^<ita^  ^^  Nam  cut  olT  frem  the  HartH  and  part 

been  anomer  hnpdllng  force  towards  furttier     f>*i^^"S?£SSf?J^^S?iE2iiSSL^5SS;  of  an  antioommnnlst  Soothesst  Asia  sssms 

troop  wlttidrawals.  VS.  mllKary  personnel     ^  "J^^^?"  i?*!!' ^  tSS^n?2S^  to  Indicate  Pieddent  Nixon's  determination 

an  proving  to  be  a  serious  llabUlty  in  South     »y.  ^^f'^'^*  ™°",^  ^^^Sr  \^^SlS  to  apply  a  program  dlametrlcaUy  oppoeed  to 

Vletoam^Conflnlng  troops  to  barracks  dur-     ^.,  ^^  *°„?**  P?H?!;,^^S,^c^iS?  tturt  S'ttie  F^vldonal  RevotottomiyOov- 

tog  ttie  Presidential  elections  ta  order  to     *?^PP^J^,^y  *^2iiJ^^^  ermnent.  This  'oonttnultr  to  VS.  pdlcy  can 

avoid  embamsalng  tocidente  and  anti-UB.     J^  Vi^J^J^*^^^  ^^  attempt  to  trade  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  importance 

demonstntlons  is  one  indication  of  the  state     ^'^J^I^^J^/^It  ;„„„^,^  ,„♦«  tha  na-  of  the  Paris  peace  talks."  ■ 

of  American-Vietnamese  matlons.  The  levd        "^'^^  ^S^  to^^tSvSvilSSS  »  ^r  siSTtaoompnhendble  that  the 

of  anti-Amerloanlsm  peaked  during  the  Laos     *^^  P^J^S?, J^"*^  ^^^i^^S^^jfi^i^  Nixon  Administration,  to  face  of  masdve  le- 

tavadon  (February,  1071)  when  ABVN  troops     f?.^f2ii^^^^T  «^^^^  25^  ■»-t«»«  »«°  »«-*  eegment.  of  ttie  Vletna- 

wen  being  used  as  "live  bait"  for  3-63  air     |2S^*^ J^ I^niZ  in ^70  ^^7*  ^.  »•»  population  and  the  n«ny  emerged  ooa- 

strlkeTaSanst  "enemy  concentrations,"  and     cent-from  $20 J  mlUlon  to  1970  to  827.3  mU-  mj„^»~^    indochtaeee    national    liberation 

Vietnamese  became  convinced  that  they  wen  "^^  •  •.„„„.,  ,^„^  v..™  „nwr>  )<t.«uiiiv  forces,  would  pewlst  In  Its  effort  to  stabUlss 
dying  for  an  American  war.  In  ntaUation  "^  "^"^n^^n  ifllo  wi^  16  OO^d  Amertom  doi£toation  ta  Indochina.  Ite  »- 
UB.  Army  vehldes  wen  overtiimed  and  set  Jn.  d»  •  ■  jStrw^h  to  1960  was  le^  «»a  tlonaJe.  as  tiiat  of  previous  Administrations, 
on  fire  to  various  cittes,  Indudlng  Saigon.  ""^T^fJ"^^  ,^  *S?  of  next  year  it  is  ,^  ^een  and  still  Is  the  "bad  example"  or 
Hue,  Danang,  and  Qui  Nhon.  Tin  Sang,  a  weU-  •^St'z^^,  , /fijijni  nroi..rt«d  "  »  "domino"  theory,  often  expressed  as  "keep- 
known  Oathdlc  newspaper,  reported  (August  AJ^-^J^ii^fT^Lr^r^ri^tnrt  ^^  io7n  in«  oommltmenits."  It  srgues  that  move- 
as  and  80.  1971)  that  ttM  urban  population  ^iL??3^  J°tV^  ^  tLeflnMMllal  re-  ™nts  for  national  tadependenoe  In  the  non- 
gave  wamtog  to  Americans  ttiat  ttiey  would  ^J^^  ^theO^bodSS  '^mSSSbS-  Industrialised  world  conflict  wltti  American 
be  beaten  up  or  wone  If  they  did  not  wear  a  g'JSS  5^  SSSSS^^^^SST  national  tatereste  and  must  be  stopped  be- 
peace  dgn  and  a  picture  of  a  broken  M-16.  *%^^J^^^'^'^tml  ofthe  Jotot  tan  ttiey  Insptee  ottier  revolU.  An  example  of 
The  newjipaper  continued  to  tosortbe  to-  f^'^l^S^^tnSSSSTuitSw*^^  eudx  a  movement  U  tiie  Viet  Mlnh,  pncur- 
sUnces  where  GIs  wen  bruised.  ^^  hostage  ^^  ^  «dXw  T0rkTtoes(OrtT7,  sor  of  the  National  Uberation  Ftont-long 
and  even  burned  auvsbeasuntoey  had  not  g»^  '?S  ^  i^^vo^TaL  le^  o^  r^ogntoed,  according  to  ttw.  Pentegon  Pa- 
worn  tt>e  appropriate  symbols.  Gloria  Emer-  ^^;^'  ^^  "^th  padflcation  pro-  pees,  to  be  "Irrefutably  nationalist,  popular 
aon.  to  a  New  Tortt  Times  artlde  (Septem-  ^STpSshSS  wSa^p^ams.  VS  Jtnd  patriotic.  It  was  also  ttie  most  promtaent 
'^  »■  "•^^)  wrote:  "in  «»tt«nd  toddents  ^^^^SSiT^V^i  dl-  and  Vuooe«tful  vdUde  of  Viet  nationalism 
Fbotnotee  at  end  of  artide.  •«*«»  ^  the  ciA."  -  to  the  1940's."  " 
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Howev«r,  there  baa  been  a  tendenc;  among  AP  relaaae  «>  becaiiae  of  tbelr  <Uaenctaantment 


■uoc«Mlv«  AdmlnlstraUons  to  place!  these 
basically  Indlgenoua  movements  under  the 
vague  but  ominous  category  of  "communist 
expansion."  PoUowlng  these  assiimptlons,  a 
National  Security  Council  memorakidum 
from  February  1950  (64)  defines  Indcbhln* 
as  a  "key  area"  of  U.8.  hegemony,  ant  fur- 
thermore, 

"The  neighboring  countries  of  ThiUand 
and  Burma  could  be  expected  to  fall  i  tnder 
Commiinlst  domination  If  Indochina  were 
controlled  by  a  Conununlat-domlnated  gov- 
emmienit.  The  balance  of  Southeast  Asia 
would  then  be  In  grave  hazard."  " 

Another  memorandum  from  June  1952 
(124/3)  predicts  "critical  psychologies  ,  po- 
litical and  economic  consequences"  siould 
any  Southeast  Asian  country  fall  Into  Com- 
munist hands  because  it 

"wo\ild  probably  lead  to  relatively  swift 
submission  to  or  an  alignment  with  coi  omu- 
nlsm  of  the  rest  of  Southeast  Asia  and  [ndla, 
and  In  the  longer  term,  of  the  Mlddl<  East 
(with  the  i»-obable  exceptions  of  at  least 
Pakistan  and  Turkey)  would  In  all  pro  MtbU- 
Ity  progressively  follow.  Such  wlde«  prettd 
alignment  would  endanger  the  stablllt  r  and 
security  of  Europe  .  .  . 

"Southeast  Asia,  especially  Malaya  ax  d  In- 
donesia, Is  the  principal  world  source  o '  nat- 
ural rubber  and  tin,  and  a  producer  <  if  pe- 
troleum and  other  strategically  Imp  rtant 
commodities."  * 

(This  memorandum  was  called  "the  loml- 
no  principle  in  its  purest  form"  by  the  I  enta- 
gon  Paper  authors.) 

The  Nixon  Administration  has  cont  Inued 
^he  longstanding  policy  of  military  ani  I  eco- 
nomic backing  for  Indochlnese  govern  nents 
which  rigidly  exclude  the  nationalist  1  bera- 
tlon  movements.  Despite  the  one-man  elec- 
tion In  Saigon  and  the  end  of  the  pn  tense 
of  parliamentary  government  In  P  mom 
Penh,  President  Nixon  promised  agal  i  on 
Nov.  lath  to  defend  the  Saigon  government 
and  aid  what  Is  left  of  the  pro-Ameflcan 
Cambodian  military. 

Pressure  for  Peace 

Pressure  to  set  the  date  for  wlthdraiilal  of 
all  U.S.  troops  from  Indochina  is  rising.  I  [any 
POW  families  are  embittered  by  the  Ad  oln- 
istratlon's  treatment  of  the  POW  Issue,  par- 
ticularly after  the  PRO  7-Polnt  Program  \in- 
dercut  the  White  House  campaign  to  t  uild 
this  Issue  Into  support  for  Its  war  polio  ea." 

In  a  tape  recording  brought  from  Huiol 
by  a  member  of  Vietnam  Veterans  Agi  Inst 
the  War.  POWs  there  said : 

"We  know  our  President  Is  using  capnured 
OIs  as  an  issue  to  prolong  this  war.  Bui  the 
Provisional  Revolutionary  Oovernment  of  the 
Republic  of  South  Vietnam  states  In  jts  7 
point  peace  Initiative  that  all  captive  tnlll- 
tary  men  and  civilians  Including  pilots  cap- 
tured In  North  Vietnam  will  be  releas«  d  at 
the  same  time  that  all  XJB.  and  other  foi  elgn 
forces  are  being  withdrawn  from  Vletnan  .  We 
couldn't  ask  for  a  better  proposal  than  tl  kat." 
(See  sources  for  more  Information.) 

At  the  November  la  press  briefing,  the 
President  admitted  that  private  channila — 
or  any  channels — had  failed  to  bring  any 
progress  on  thet  POW  Issue.  The  enem|,  he 
reported,  still  refused  to  recognize  the  I  Ad- 
ministration's (historically  unpreceden  ted) 
formulation  of  POWs  as  a  "humanltaria  i  Is- 
sue," to  be  "separated  from  the  issue  oi  the 
combat  role  of  Americans  and  our  wlthdr  iwal 
program"  In  negotiations.  Conslderatlo  i  of 
the  PRO'S  offer  to  release  captured  Amerl  atns 
In  return  for  a  date  certain  for  the  with- 
drawal of  all  X7.S.  troops  was  not  dlscuiaed. 

President  Nixon  Is  also  under  heavy  i  res- 
Bure  to  set  a  final  date  from  Congress,  wi  teie 
the  margin  of  votes  needed  for  a  pulM>ut 
deadline  has  become  Increasingly  narrow. 
Many  Congressmen  have  switched  their  vates 
to  support  a  six-month  date,  according  to  an 


with  the  Thleu  election. 

Popular  pressure  for  peace  might  seem  ir- 
resistible, particularly  as  the  UJ3.  election 
draws  near. 

Since  the  Nixon  Administration,  like  Its 
predecessors,  still  seeks  military  victory  In 
Indochina,  the  best  It  can  offer  Is  the  appear- 
ance of  peace.  What  it  can  do  is  to  make  the 
war  less  visible,  withdraw  ground  troops,  and 
replace  the  men  with  machines. 

During  the  American  war  in  Indochina, 
protest  at  home  has  been  wldeq>read.  The 
ultimate  success  of  the  automated  battle- 
field will  depend  on  the  compliance  of  the 
people  In  whose  name  wars  are  being  fought 
In  distant  parts  of  the  globe,  and  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  may  have  found  a  way  to  carry 
on  full-scale  wars  without  provoking  public 
opposition.  Very  simply,  how  can  you  com- 
plain about  war  that  you  don't  know  about? 

rOOTNOTXS 

'  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  No.  8,  1971. 
» New  Tork  Times,  Nov.  17,  1971. 
» New  York  Times,  Nov.  13,  1971.  All  quotes 
from  Nov.  12  press  conference  are  from  the 
Times  transcript. 
•WaU  St.  Journal.  Nov.  16.  1971. 
»  The  Senator  Oravel  Edition,  The  Pentagon 
Papers,  Vol.  IV,  Beacon  Press.  1971.  pp  114- 
123.  The  Jason  Committee's  proposal   was 
quite  specific : 

The  system  that  could  be  avaUable  In  a 
year  or  so  would.  In  our  conception,  contain 
(sic)  the  following  components: 

Oravel  mines  (both  self-sterlllzlng  for  har- 
assment and  nonsterllizlng  for  area  denial). 
Possibly,  "button  bomblets"  developed  by 
Plcatlnny  Arsenal,  to  augment  the  range  of 
the  sensors  against  foot  traffic. 

SADEYE/BLU-26B  clusters,  for  attacks  on 
area-type  targets  of  uncertain  locations. 

Acoustic  detectors,  based  on  Improvements 
of  the  "acoustic  Sonobuoys"  currently  un- 
der test  by  the  Navy. 

P-2V  patrol  aircraft,  equipped  for  acoustic 
sensor  monitoring,  Oravel  dispensing,  vector- 
ing strike  aircraft,  and  Infrared  detection  of 
campflres  In  bivouac  areas. 

Oravel  Dispensing  Aircraft  (A-l's.  or  pos- 
sibly C-123's). 
Strike  aircraft. 

Photo-reconnaissance  Aircraft. 
Pho<^o  Interpreters. 

(Possibly)  ground  teams  to  plant  mines 
and  sensors,  gather  Information,  and  selec- 
tively harass  traffic  on  foot  trails. 

The  anti-troop  infiltration  system  (which 
would  also  function  against  supply  porters) 
would  operate  as  follows.  There  would  be  a 
constantly  renewed  mine  field  of  nonsterll- 
Izing  Oravel  (and  i>osslbly  button  bombleU). 
distributed  In  pattwns  covering  intercon- 
nected valleys  and  slopes  (suitable  for  alter- 
nate trails)  over  the  entire  barrier  region. 
The  actual  mined  area  would  encompass  the 
equivalent  of  a  strip  about  100  by  5  kUom- 
eters.  There  would  also  be  a  pattern  of 
acoustic  detectors  to  listen  for  mine  explo- 
sions Indicating  an  attempted  penetration. 
The  mine  field  is  intended  to  deny  opening 
of  alternate  routes  for  troop  Infiltrators  and 
should  be  emplaced  first.  On  the  trails  and 
bivouacs  currently  used,  from  which  mines 
may — we  tentatively  assume — be  cleared 
without  great  difficulty,  a  more  dense  pat- 
tern of  sensors  would  be  designed  to  locate 
groups  of  infiltrators.  Air  strikes  using  Oravel 
and  SADETES  would  then  be  called  against 
these  targets.  The  sensor  patterns  would  be 
monitored  24  hours  a  day  by  patrol  aircraft. 
The  struck  areas  would  be  reseeded  with  new 
mines. 

The  antl-vehlcle  system  would  consist  of 
acoustic  detectors  distributed  every  mile 
or  so  along  all  truckable  roads  In  the  Inter- 
dicted area,  monitored  24  hours  a  day  by 
patrol  aircraft,  with  vectored  strike  aircraft 
using  SADETE  to  respond  to  signals  that 


trucks  or  truck  convoys  are  moving.  The 
patrol  aircraft  would  distribute  self-sterUli. 
ing  Oravel  over  parts  of  the  road  net  at  dusk. 
The  self-sterUlxatlon  feature  Is  needed  so 
that  road-watching  and  mlne-planitlng  teams 
could  be  used  in  this  area. 

Photo-reconnaissance  aircraft  would  covar 
the  entire  area  each  few  days  to  look  for  tbs 
development  of  new  truckabls  roads,  to  see  If 
the  transport  of  supplies  Is  being  switched 
to  porters,  and  to  Identify  any  other  change 
In  the  infiltration  system.  It  may  also  be  de- 
sirable to  use  groxind  teams  to  plant  larger 
anti-truck  mines  along  the  roads,  as  an  In- 
terim measure  pending  the  development  of 
effective  air-dropped  antl-vehlcle  mines. 

The  cost  of  such  a  system  (both  parts) 
has  been  estimated  to  be  about  $800  million 
per  year,  of  which  by  far  the  major  frac- 
tion Is  spent  for  Oravel  and  Sadeyes  .  .  . 
Por  the  future,  rapid  development  of  new 
mines  (such  as  tripwire,  smaller  and  more  ef- 
fective camouflaged  Gravel,  and  various  other 
kinds  of  mines) ,  as  weU  as  stUI  better  sensor/ 
information  processing  systems  will  be  essen- 
tial. 

•  CONOUSSIONAL  ReCOBO,  VOl.  118,  pt.  18,  D. 
23822.  '^ 
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THS   AUTOICATKD   AlB   WAX 

(By  William  Haaeltlne) 

".  .  .  war  Involves  very  small  numbers  of 
people,  mostly  highly  trained  specialists.  The 
fighting  .  .  .  takes  place  on  the  vague  fron- 
tiers whose  whereabouts  the  average  man 
can  only  guess  at.  .  .  ."  Oeorge  Orwell,  1984. 

As  this  is  written,  hundreds  of  the  most 
sophisticated  naachlnes  of  war  In  history  are 
hovering  over  the  bamboo  villages  of  Indo- 
china, waging  a  new  kind  of  mechanized  war- 
fare even  as  US  ground  troops  are  being 
withdrawn.  Since  Mr.  Nixon  became  Presi- 
dent, we  bare  dropped  3,700.000  tons  of 
bombs  on  Indochina — more  than  was 
dropped  on  two  continents  during  World 
War  n  and  the  Korean  War  combined. 

ThtTt  are  OlE.  02  and  OVIO  spotter  planes 
at  2000  feet;  AlE.  A26,  T38  prop  bombers. 
AC47.  AC64.  AC119,  AC130  gunshlps.  fiare 
ships,  rescue  and  gunshlp  helicopters  at  6000 
feet;  F4.  FlOO,  F106,  A7,  B57  Jet  bombers.  Jet 
reconnaissance,  EC47  and  EC  119  electronic 
aircraft  at  10,000;  KC-135  super-tankers  at 
20,000;  B62s  at  30.000;  BC130  command  and 
control  aircraft  at  35.000;  and  SR71  recon- 
naissance aircraft  at  70,000  feet.  As  no  less 
an  expert  than  General  Westmoreland  puts 
it,  "We  are  making  unusual  efforts  to  avoid 
having  the  American  young  man  stand  toe- 
to-toe,  eyebaU-to-eyeball  or  even  rifle-to- 
rlfle  with  the  enemy."  Hence  Vletnamlzation, 
hence  automation.  MlUtary  planners  are 
busy  finding  ways  to  wire  down  the  war.  Tlxe 
Bectronlo  Systems  Division  at  Hanseom 
Field,  and  Air  Force  Base  not  far  fixan  Boston, 
orchestrates  the  Intrloaoies  of  applying  space- 
age  technology  to  counter-insurgency  weap- 
onry. The  academic  community  provides  ad- 
vice and  inspiration,  the  oompcmles  test  and 
manufacture  the  new  gadgets,  the  air  base 
integrates  these  into  tactical  weapons  sys- 
tems and  ships  them  to  Indochina. 

The  most  dramatic  example  of  the  auto- 
mation of  the  war  Is  Hansoom's  show-case 
project,  code-named  Igloo  White.  It  became 
operatloiua  in  November  1967.  over  Laos, 
was  expanded  last  year  to  include  Cambodia, 
and  today  directs  much  of  the  bombing  over 
both  countries.  Its  major  task  Is  to  auto- 
mate destruction  of  North  Vietnamese  supply 
routes  In  those  lands.  Its  supporters  boast 
that  Igloo  White  is  "entirely  air  supported— 
it  requires  no  ground  troopt."  It  U  almost 
fully  automatic  as  well.  The  system  consists 
of  battery-operated  seismic  and  acoustic 
sensors  dropped  from  the  air  along  the  elab- 
orate system  of  roads  and  trails  in  Laos  and 
Cambodia.  The  acoustic  detectors  transmit 
noises  in  their  vicinity  and  are  dropped  so 
that  they  hang  suq>ended  from  trees.  The 
more  widely  used  seismic  detectors  are  par- 
tially burled  and  detect  ground  vibrations. 
The  Air  Force  is  wotUng  on  new  detectors 
and  soon  hopes  to  have  one  that  responds  to 
both  metal  objects  and  to  body  heat. 

The  exact  placing  of  the  sensors  Is  a  prob- 
lem which  isn't  yet  solved.  Many  of  the 
sensors  are  dropped  from  planes  flying 
hundreds  of  miles  an  hour.  If  you  don't  know 
where  the  sensor  is,  you  don't  know  where  to 
attack.  A  common  solution  is  to  use  weapons 
which  blanket  large  areas  with  lethal  mis- 
siles and  to  attack  several  nearby  locations. 

The  signals  from  the  detectors  are  sent  to 
a  plane  which  retransmits  Information  to 
ground  facilities  for  processing.  Fc»inerly 
these  planes  were  converted  super-constel- 
lations with  large  crews  and  data  processing 
equipment  on  board.  They  are  being  replaced 
with  a  modified  Beech  Debonair  that  can  be 
flown  by  remote  control,  making  the  detec- 


tion system  fully  automatic.  These  drones 
are  cturently  circling  over  Laos  24  hours  a 
day. 

The  information  collected  by  the  drones 
goes  directly  to  two  huge  IBM  360-65  com- 
puters located  in  Nakhon  Phanom,  Thailand, 
76  miles  west  of  the  Mugla  Pass,  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail.  These  com- 
puters analyze  the  noises  and  vibrations, 
printing  out  the  data  and  labeling  It  by  time 
and  place.  Upon  request  the  computer  can 
display  a  map  of  the  section  of  the  road 
under  suspicion  and  indicate  the  target  site 
by  a  moving  blip.  The  computer  printout  Is 
passed  to  an  intelligence  coordinator  and  on 
to  the  Battlefield  Control  Center,  which 
sends  out  the  planes  for  attack.  Besides 
being  programmed  to  select  sites  for  imme- 
diate attack,  the  computer  correlates  the 
information  to  determine  a  general  traffic 
pattern,  so  it  can  be  decided  where  to  lay 
mine  fields.  The  Air  Force  is  working  on 
mobile  computation  centers  which  can  t>e 
air-lifted  to  any  part  of  the  world.  A  basic 
feature  of  Igloo  White  is  that  the  sensors 
draw  no  distinction  between  friend  or  foe, 
civilian  or  soldier,  adult  or  child,  man  or 
animal,  and  will  Impartially  call  down  an 
automated  death  on  all  who  cross  their  path. 
Over  two  billion  dollars  has  been  spent  on 
Igloo  White  over  the  past  five  years.  Air 
Force  officials  consider  the  program  to  be 
successful  and  envision  a  worldwide  deploy- 
ment capability  by  1976,  the  200th  anniver- 
sary of  the  American  Revolution. 

Igloo  White  Is  closely  integrated  with  the 
attack  system  called  Commando  Hunt  which 
began  November  16.  1968.  16  days  after  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  was  halted.  Com- 
mando Hunt  is  a  four-step  program  to  cut  the 
supply  lines  In  Iaos  and  Cambodia.  First,  all 
major  distinguishable  targets  such  as  bridges, 
buildings,  dams  and  power  stations  are  re- 
peatedly attacked.  For  pinpoint  accuracy  the 
Air  Force  uses  two  new  bomb  delivery  sys- 
tems, one  directed  by  a  laser  beam,  the  other 
by  a  TV  camera.  The  laser-guided  bombs  and 
missiles  weigh  as  much  as  a  ton-and-a-half 
and  have  an  eye  on  their  nose  which  guides 
them  to  a  spot  of  light  beamed  off  the  ground 
by  another  airplane.  The  man  with  the  laser 
shines  it  on  the  target  and  the  bomb  falls 
on  it.  A  TV  camera  on  the  other  transmits  a 
plctitfe  of  what  it  sees  to  a  screen  in  tb-i  cock- 
pit. The  pilot  locks  his  bomb  on  the  desired 
target  image  and  releases  it;  It  falls  so  that 
the  central  portion  of  the  picture  is  always  in 
view.  It  was  first  used  over  Laos  in  1989. 

The  second  part  of  the  program  is  the 
dropping  of  antltruck  mines  along  suspicious 
paths  and  roads,  mines  triggered  by  sound, 
pressure,  metal  objects  or  vibrations.  One  of 
the  newest  detects  movement  and  explodee 
when  anything  comes  towarC  it.  Some  deto- 
nate within  a  specified  time  If  not  triggered, 
others  do  not. 

Third,  antipersonnel  landmines  are  dropped 
over  the  antltruck  mines  and  down  the 
entire  length  of  some  roads.  Ilie  Air  Force 
emphasizes  that  these  are  purely  antiper- 
sonnel. WAAPM,  the  acronym  for  wide-area 
antipersonnel  mine,  is  a  large  bomb  contain  - 
Ing  hundreds  of  little  bomblets.  On  impact 
each  bomblet  sends  out  trip  wires.  Tb»  mine 
explodes  if  the  wires  are  disturbed.  Both 
cover  large  parts  of  the  countryside. 

The  fourth  phase  of  the  program  is  im- 
mediate reaction  air  strlkss  to  areas  selected 
by  the  Igloo  White  comptiters.  Ilie  bmnb  fa- 
vored for  these  missions  is  the  CBU-a4  anti- 
personnel and  anti-Ught-materlal  bomb. 
After  it  is  released  from  the  plane  it  q>llts 
open  and  hundreds  of  bomblets  spill  out.  One 
bomb  will  noimaUy  send  850.000  pellets 
spewing  about  on  an  area  the  slee  of  a  foot- 
ImOI  field.  Anything  above  ground  Is  lucky  to 
escape  unscathed.  Another  »eisluu  of  the 
same  bomblet  has  a  random  time-delay  fuse, 
80  that  after  the  initial  attack  bombs  keep 
going  off,  making  it  dUBeult  to  cars  for  the 
wounded  or  repair  damage. 


P-4  Phantom  jets  commonly  used  for  these 
attacks  have  recently  i>een  equipped  with  a 
new  TPQ-10  radar  navigation  device.  The 
command  computer  can  feed  the  map  co- 
ordinates directly  into  a  computer  on  the 
plane  and  direct  It  to  a  precise  location. 
When  the  plane  approaches  coordinates,  the 
computer  automatically  releasee  the  bombs 
at  the  proper  time  to  hit  the  target.  The  Air 
Force  claims  "using  alr-wlde  type  ordnance, 
excellent  results  have  been  obtained  with  this 
bllnd-bomblng  method."  All-weather  naviga- 
tion aides  and  llght-ampllflcation  systems  for 
night  attacks  are  other  new  features  on  the 
attack  planes. 

The  Air  Force  is  satisfied  with  this 
program.  They  credit  themselves  with  5950 
truck-"kllls"  during  the  1989-1970  dry  period 
and  14,000  this  3rear.  Nevertheless  the  sup- 
plies traveling  down  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail 
are  undiminished.  A  recent  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Staff  Report  discounts  the  Air 
Force's  claim  by  30  percent.  The  total  num- 
ber of  truck  kills  claimed  by  the  Air  Force 
greatly  exceeds  the  niunber  the  U.S.  Em- 
bassy in  Saigon  believes  are  in  all  North 
Vietnam. 

The  Ineffectiveness  of  the  automated  war 
against  the  trail  was  highlighted  two  weeks 
ago  when  the  Communists  launched  a  mas- 
sive offensive  In  Cambodia  in  the  midst  of 
the  rainy  season  and  the  heaviest  floods  in 
North  Vietnam's  recent  history.  With  Slha- 
noukvllle  port  closed,  where  were  supplies  ob- 
tained for  this  offensive?  It  is  not  only  the 
cynics  who  suspect  that  supplies  have  been 
moving  down  the  trail  much  as  they  always 
have. 

Still,  the  bombs  continue  to  rain  down. 
The  UJB.  has  dropped  over  one  million  tons 
on  Laos  alone  in  the  last  two-and-a-half 
jrears.  And  although  overall  sortie  figures  are 
classified,  the  Senate  report  revealed  that 
340  sorties  a  day  were  being  flown  In  April, 
1071,  twice  as  many  as  during  the  height 
of  the  bombing  over  Laos  during  the  John- 
son years.  And  this  flgvire  did  not  include  the 
SO  tons  per  sortie  B62  flights  secretly  sent 
over  northern  Laos  since  February  18,  1970. 
In  all.  over  1000  tons  of  bombs  are  being 
dropped  dally  on  Laos. 

Although  the  "Rules  of  Engagement  and 
Operational  Authorities"  which  regulate  the 
bombing  in  Laos  make  it  seemingly  impos- 
sible for  villages  and  other  nonmllltary  tar- 
gets to  be  bombed,  there  Is  no  evidence  to  in- 
dicate that  they  are  enforced.  Despite  the 
most  protracted  bombing  of  civilian  targets 
in  history,  for  example,  there  are  no  known 
Instances  of  dlsclpllxxary  action  taken  against 
pilots  for  bombing  villages  in  Pathet  Lao- 
contrcAled  zones.  The  Senate  staff  report 
itself  states  that  in  some  cases  the  rules  are 
deliberately  violated,  and  In  any  case  have 
loopholes  which  account  for  "roads  with 
civilian  trafllc,  villages  and  groups  of  civil- 
ians— bombed,  rocketed  or  napalmed."  One 
rule  permits  ground  fire  to  be  returned  vir- 
tually anywhere  in  Laos  when  a  U£.  plane 
is  participating  in  a  search  and  rescvie  opera- 
tion or  is  fiylng  in  support  of  "infiltrating 
or  exflltratlng"  troops.  There  are  15  free- 
fire  zones  in  Laos  not  protected  by  these 
rules.  In  addition  there  are  special  operating 
areas  that  the  embassy  has  determined  have 
no  active  villages,  where  any  type  of  ord- 
nance may  be  Jettisoned  or  used.  These  areas 
cover  most  of  the  Plain  of  Jars  and  route  7 
leading  from  North  Vietnam  to  the  plain. 
UntU  1967.  when  the  bombing  began,  the 
population  <^  the  Plain  of  Jars  was  well  over 
100.000. 

"me  bombing  In  Laos  is,  of  ooune.  only 
part  of  the  air  war.  Large-scale  bombing  of 
Cambodia,  South  Vietnam  and  even  North 
Vietnam  ocmttnues.  The  Pentagon  Insists  that 
since  November  1968.  there  has  been  no 
bombing  ol  the  North — only  "protective  re- 
action strikes"— 184  of  them,  84  thos  tar 
in  1971,  about  two  a  week  and  soms  InvolT- 
Ing  over  250  planes  each,  as  on  March  SI 


buying  time  for  Vlgtn»mli»tlon.  and  to/ 
vide  tactical  support  to  ARVN  troops. 
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and  September  21.  The  offlclaUy  ack 
edged  purpose  of  the  bombing  is  to  Inte 
the  now  of  men  and  material  Into  Vietnam, 

ppo- 
Im- 
pUclt  Is  the  threat,  rendered  credible  by  i^as- 
alve  dally  bomtUng  of  ttie  ooontryaide,  bbat 
wer«  NLF  and  North  VlatQameM  to  Mlae  xm- 
trol  of  the  ottles  •■  they  did  during  Tet :  MS. 
the  ottlaa  would  again  be  destroyed  tron  the 
air. 

The  need  to  replaee  men  with  machln^  In 
Zndoohlm  li  heoomtng  more  uigan*  ■■  i  aora 
Amerloaoa  oome  home.  Oeoenl  Weatacora- 
land  la  tura  that  th«  UB  oan  meat  thJa  c  bal 
lenge:  "Today  madilnea  and  teehnoloc]  are 
peraolttlng  economy  at  nmxipcmtr  on  the 
battlefield,  aa  Indeed  they  an  In  the  fao  ory, 
But  the  future  offera  eren  more  poaalMl  tlea 
for  economy.  I  am  confident  tlie  Amer  can 
people  expect  this  country  to  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  Ita  techncdogy — to  welcome  snd 
applaud  the  devrtopmenta  that  will  rep  lace 
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Stodt  Shows  t7J9.  Pbxsses  An  Waa 

(By  NeU  Sheeban) 

WAsmNOTOif,  November  7. — A  oompreAen' 
slve  study  of  the  air  war  In  Indochina  <  >y  a 
Cornell  University  group  concludea  that  n  bile 
the  NUon  Administration  drastically  !ur' 
tailed  American  ground  combat.  It  la  m  lUi' 
talnlng  a  high  level  of  bombing  and  In 
Cambodia  and  Laos,  has  In  fact  Intensfled 
the  air  war. 

The  study  acknowledges  that  the  AdmlhlS' 
tratlon  has  roughly  cut  In  half  the  Inten  ilty 
Of  the  air  war  In  Indochina  from  the  raak 
years  of   1968  and   1969,   when  the  Un  ted 
Btatsa  was  waging  the  most  Intensive  bofab 
Ing  campaign  In  history. 

But  the  study  says  the  average  toni^age 
being  dropped  Is  at  about  70,000  toi 
month,  almost  the  same  level  as  In  Ib67, 
when  the  American  public  was  more  a\rare 
of  a  major  war  In  Indochina  because  of  the 
direct  Involvement  of  American  ground  c  >m- 
bat  troops. 

SIX  IIJLUONS  DKOPPID 

By  the  end  of  1971,  the  United  States  wUl 
have  dropped  on  an  area  about  the  sis  i  of 
Texas,  six  million  tons  of  bombs  and  o  her 
aerial  munitions,  three  tlmee  the  total  t  sn- 
nage  used  In  World  War  n.  The  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration, In  its  three  years  In  office,  vlll 
have  loosened  as  much  as  and  possibly  n  ore 
explosive  power  than  did  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration— about  three  million  tons,  the 
study  says. 

The  reduction  of  area-obllteratlon  raldi  by 
B-6a  bombers  has  not  been  nearly  as  mar  ESd 
as  the  cut  in  strikes  by  smaller  flghi  er- 
bombers.  These  area-obliteration  raids  u« 
still  estimated  to  ran  30.000  tons  a  moith, 
the  study  says,  compared  with  40,000  ttns 
monthly  dxirlng  the  1968-69  peak. 

The  Administration  plans  to  continue  3\e 
air  war  through  1973  and  beyond  at  a  ( oat 
that  could  range  from  •l.a-billion  to  H- 
bllllon  a  year,  depending  upon  the  amo  int 
of  force  required  by  policy  needs,  the  sti  idy 
states.  Citing  "sources  close  to  the  Pentagc  q," 
the  study  says  plans  appear  to  call  for  ke  ip- 
Ing  60  B-6a's  in  Thailand  and  300  flghtfr- 
bombers  there  and  on  carriers  offshore. 

BTDOT   TOOK    S  MOMTB8 

The  five-month  study,  begun  In  May  4aa 
sponsored  by  Cornell's  Center  for  Inten  a 
tlonal  Studies.  The  preliminary  version  of 
the  report  runs  about  200  pages.  It  has  i  ix 
tensive  footnotes  and  Is  lUustrated  w  th 
grapha.  Tlw  group  hopes  to  publish  a  fuf er 
report  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  team  of  19  professors  and  sttidents  in. 
Tolved,  headed  by  Prof.  Raphael  Uttauei 
4a-year-cld  nuclear  physlolst,  drew  Ita  fix  d- 
In^s  from  source  materlala  that  Included  o  n 
dal  Pentagon  sUtlatlCB  and  rqiorts,  neis- 
paper  articles,  Interviews  with  approximate  ly 


80  defense  and  foreign-policy  specialists  and 
former  military  and  civilian  ofllclals,  as  well 
as  the  once  top-secret  history  of  the  air  war 
contained  in  the  Pentagon  papers. 

BC&LATXON  CHABOXD 

Tlie  report  states  that  bombing  of  the  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  Trail  supply  roads  through  south- 
em  Laos,  a  relatively  impopulated  area,  has 
been  Increased  steadily  by  the  NUon  Ad- 
ministration and  la  now  running  at  400,000 
tona  of  explosives  a  year. 

Bombing  In  Oamhodla,  with  serious  civil- 
ian oasualtlss  resulting,  the  report  asaerted 
on  the  basis  of  Congressional  testimony,  has 
also  dUnbed  steadily  slnoa  ths  American  In- 
cursion In  the  spring  of  1970  and  Is  now 
running  at  90,000  ton  a  year.  This  figure  ap- 
proaches the  124,000  tons  droppsd  on  North 
Vietnam  In  1966  when  an  Intensive  air  war 
was  under  way  there. 

In  South  Vietnam,  nearly  300,000  tons  of 
air  explosives  a  year  are  still  being  dropped, 
now  mainly  by  the  South  Vietnamese  air 
force,  which  has  been  greatly  expanded.  This 
Is  equal  to  the  level  of  1966. 

The  report  argued  that  the  continued 
heavy  use  of  air  power  was  not  stopping 
enemy  advances  In  Indochina  and  that  the 
destruction  It  was  causing  actually  made  the 
achievement  of  peace  more  dUBcult  by  dis- 
rupting the  societies  the  United  States  says 
It  is  attempting  to  stabilise. 

I>e^>lte  a  scorched-earth  bombing  cam- 
paign against  enemy-held  towns  and  villages 
in  Northern  Laos  and  the  Plalne  des  Jarres 
possibly  a  third  of  the  estimated  total  of 
2.6  million  Laotians  have  become  refugees 
and  the  enemy  forces  "now  control  a  greater 
fraction  of  Laos  than  ever  before,"  the  study 
said. 

THE  ONGOING  AIR  WAR 
BOMBING  TONNAGES! 


YNr 


Tons    AvsrtiM 


1965 360,000  Monthly  ivenge,  Johnson  yean, 

1966 496,319       59,7M  tons. 

1967 932,119  Monthly  averin.  Niion  yMrs. 

1968 1,437.370       95, 402  tons. 

1969 i,3S7.2S9  ToUl  Johnson  years  (1965-6t), 

1970 997,466       3,215,808  tons. 

Jmaury-  391,946  Total  Niion  years  (1969-May 
May  1971.                            1971).  2.776.671  tons. 

Total....  6,002.479 


COST  AND  SORTIES'  0966-JULy  1971) 


Sorties  Cost(l»«Nlons)i 


South  Vietnam 762.650 

North  Vietnam « 280,000 

Uos. : 505.326 

Cambodia 25.546 

B-52's 77.600 

Total 1,651,122 


$15.2 

5.6 

10.1 

.5 

1.6 
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■Source:  Psntann  Information  Ofllce. 

'Source:  Cornell  air  war  study  project. 

>  Based  on  1967  McNamara  estimate  ol  $20,000  in  overall 
costs  per  boml>in|  sortie.  See  Document  No.  118,  Bantam  Book 
edition  o(  Pentayon  Papers. 

<  Does  not  indude  post-November.  1968  strikes. 


Thz  An  FoBCx's  SacasT  XLacraomo  Was 
(By  George  L.  Weiss) 

(Few  people  know  aU  the  details  about 
"Igloo  White",  even  fewer  have  access  to  the 
giant  computen  which  run  one  of  the  world's 
largest  surveillance  systems.  Here's  the  fall 
story  on  the  fantastic  operation.) 

Half  a  world  away  from  America  one  of  the 
strangest  wars  In  history,  and  ths  first  of  Its 
type.  Is  being  waged.  Oenerals  In  ooomiand  of 
farces  engaging  the  enemy  stud^  computer 
readouts  Instead  dt  battle  m^M  to  detsnnlne 
their  tactics.  Pilots  who  fiy  ths  missions  set 
coordinates  Into  aircraft  computers:  planss 
fiy  automatically  and  release  their  bombs  by 
electronic  signal.  The  bombs  are  not  always 


ordinary  bomba;  sometimes  they  are  tiny 
round  baseball  sice  weapons.  Others  may  ba 
laser-  or  TV-gulded  and  are  known  as  "smart 
bombs".  Anything  else  today  Is  known  as  a 
"dumb  bomb". 

High  above  the  battlefield  iinmairrMyi  gi,. 
craft  drde,  their  Insldes  packed  with  elec- 
tronic equipment  which  picks  up  and  aUently 
retransmits  signals  from  transmitters  that 
earlier  Imbedded  into  ths  ground  (at  800- 
mphl)  and  still  continue  to  function — yet 
self-deatruct  If  man  tries  to  move  one.  "Iha 
signals  transmitted  from  the  ground  trans* 
mltters  to  the  drones  overhead  go  to  some  of 
the  world's  largest  coo4>uters.  Thsn  ma- 
chines, not  man.  perfonm  the  calculations  of 
thousands  of  variables.  A  mad  mstal  ball 
hammers  out  the  probaUs  reactions  or  op- 
tions available  to  other  men  who,  himdreda 
of  miles  away,  ponder  the  next  move. 

Warfare  In  the  late  Sixties  went  electronic. 
It  Is  dsveloplng  Into  a  pattern  which  men 
will  be  studying  for  years  to  determine  how 
wars  of  the  future  may  be  conducted  In  a 
manner  that  even  today  rivals  science  fic- 
tion. 

This  Is  the  "Secret  War"  In  Laos,  or  per- 
haps more  aptly,  the  "Strange  War".  Nevar 
before  have  men  fought  such  a  war.  One 
side  employing  manpower  and  munition 
trucks  on  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trial  at  night  and 
biding  by  day. 

The  other  side,  and  In  another  country, 
armed  with  the  latest  technology,  is  on  ths 
stkme  schedule  as  the  enemy — sleeping  by 
day  and  fighting  by  night. 

Tliey  never  meet,  these  two  enemies.  Tet 
they  are  separated  at  times  by  Just  a  few  feet 
of  alr^Mce. 

Only  In  this  war  can  you  find  the  veterans 
of  a  hundred  computer  battles  who  have 
never  heard  a  shot  fired,  pilots  who  bomb 
acres,  not  pinpoints,  and  fly  by  computer, 
bombs  which  droj>  on  electronic  signal, 
drones  that  fiy  without  "lannsl  control — and 
the  entire  system  tied  to  a  collection  of  tubes, 
transistors  and  dlodea  that  calculate  times 
and  ^Mtoe  with  the  precision  of  an  astro- 
naut's moon  landing.  Xnwpt  that  the  objec- 
tive may  be  the  next  rest  stop  for  a  convoy 
traveling  through  Laos. 

This  Is  "Igloo  White."  the  code  name  for 
the  electronic  system  that  fights  the  Battle 
of  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trail. 

Inside  what  some  people  have  referred  to 
as  the  largest  building  In  Southeast  Asia  is 
the  heart  of  Igloo  Whit*— the  Air  Force's 
surveillance  system  tar  the  trail.  Two  hugs 
IBM  360  computers,  tutoring  billions  of  In- 
formation "bits"  could  handle  any  one  cC 
America's  largest  corporations.  Hie  facts  and 
figures  stored  In  their  ntemory  banks  are  re- 
sponsible for  ths  snoosss  of  the  air  operaUoa 
on  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trail.  How  they  came  to 
be  there  Is  Impcrtaat. 

North  Vietnam  faces  a  unique  problem  in 
conducting  its  war  against  South  Vietnam. 
Hanoi  has  no  war  Industry  and  depends  prl- 
marUy  upon  the  Russians  and  Chinese  for 
the  arms  and  munitions  needed  to  continue 
the  war.  These  arms  mtist  all  come  Into  the 
nation  via  Its  ports,  which  replace  factories 
for  the  North's  military  machine.  Until  the 
"Invasion"  of  Cambodia  about  80%  of  ths 
war  material  used  In  ths  lower  half  of  South 
Vleitnam  was  shipped  to  Slhanoukvllle.  Ihen 
the  aims  were  haxiled  by  commercial  oazrien 
to  the  South  Vietnamese  border  for  safe  stor- 
age In  the  Cambodian  sanctuaries. 

War  matsrlal  for  the  iq^Mr  half  of  South 
Vietnam  cams  down  the  Ho  Ohl  Mlnh  trail 
and  was  then  stored  In  Laotian  sanctuaries  to 
be  moved  aa  needed  into  the  Invaded  country. 
With  ths  loss  of  Cambodian  ports  the  en- 
tire supply  effort  had  to  be  switched  to  the 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  traU.  The  situation  oouldnt 
have  been  better  for  the  UJB.  or  worse  for 
the  North  Vletnameee.  For  the  past  three 
years  the  war  on  the  trail  bad  rolled  along, 
both  sides  sparring,  In^rovlng  and  adding 
their  own  ideas  to  outsmart  the  other. 
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Whan  the  necessity  to  slow  ths  munitions 
trafllc  on  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trail  bacama 
critical  several  years  sgo  the  Air  Force  was 
given  tha  task  of  *»*«M*""g  tt.  Tha  rulss 
were  carafully  qieUed  out  by  Washington. 
No  mllltaty  personnel  were  to  light  on  ths 
ground  in  Laoa.  All  combat  operations  had 
to  be  hanrtlsrt  by  alzpower.  Thars  was  no 
demand  for  100%  vlctoty.  The  name  of  the 
game  was  to  slow  the  Infiltration  of  muni- 
tions and  man  on  the  trail  and  reduce  the 
level  of  warfare  in  tha  South.  Just  how  that 
was  to  be  accomplished  no  one  exactly  said. 
Washington  only  made  poUcy. 

A  special  group  was  establlshsd  by  ths 
Department  of  Defense  and  named  the  De- 
fense Communications  Planning  Oroup.  a 
title  that  hid  the  true  soc^m  of  their  work 
from  prying  eyes. 

Out  of  the  efforts  of  the  DCPO  cams  a 
series  of  electronic  sensras  which  could  be 
alr-dit^ped  alcmg  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trail  to 
detect  and  report  on  passing  vehicles.  The 
first  were  ln4>lanted  by  low  altitude  heU- 
copter  drop.  The  fiak  in  Laos  made  life  un- 
pleasant for  the  helicopters  and  a  switch 
was  made  to  F-4  fighters  which  coiUd  em- 
place  the  sensors  with  great  precision  to 
selected  points. 

The  sensors  were  designed  to  pick  up  and 
transmit  signals  flrom  the  vibrations  of  pass- 
ing men  or  vehicles.  Some  could  be  remotely 
tuned  by  electronics  to  alternate  from  man 
to  vehicle  targets  so  the  pasMng  of  either 
could  be  recorded  separately. 

Still  others  were  designed  to  pick  up 
sounds.  One  of  these,  the  Aooubuoy 
(adapted  from  a  Navy  antisubmarine  sensor) 
pulls  m  sound  waves  so  well  and  with  such 
high  fidelity  that  the  Air  Force  has  tape 
leoordings  of  drivers  in  truck  parks  holding 
conversations — including  one  "X"-rated  ne- 
gotiation between  a  North  Vietnamese  WAC 
and  her  soldier  boy  friend. 

Once  asked  by  a  Senate  Committee  if  the 
Acoubuoys  were  ever  found  by  the  North 
Vlstnamese.  an  Air  Tfatot  General  acknowl- 
edged they  have  been  and  pUyed  a  tape  to 
prove  it.  As  the  tape  ran  the  Senators  heard 
the  excited  shouts  of  the  Vietnamese  soldiers 
as  they  spotted  the  sensor.  Then  came  the 
sound  Qt  axes  as  the  soldiers  chopped  away 
at  ths  tree.  Finally  there  was  the  soimd  oif 
the  tree  as  it  crashed  to  the  ground  and  then 
screams.  Asked  what  the  screions  meant,  the 
General  replied,  "Sir,  the  tree  must  have  fal- 
len GO.  them".  Or  maybe  something  exploded. 

Other  tapes  played  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee investigating  the  "Electronic  Battle- 
field" recOTded  the  sounds  of  a  truck  park, 
men  talking,  gears  grinding,  men  shouting, 
and  then  the  sound  of  a  Forward  Air  Con- 
troller overhead.  Next  the  Senators  heard 
the  roar  of  Jets,  the  crash  of  bombs  and  the 
firing  of  anti-aircraft  guns  as  the  North 
Vietnamese  fought  back.  It  was  a  landmark 
in  the  history  of  warfare.  Men  hundreds  of 
miles  from  the  scene  heard  the  very  sounds 
of  the  attack  they  had  directed,  and  by 
sensor,  could  determine  the  results  of  the 
raid. 

Spikttbuoy  la  an  acoustic  sensor  that, 
unliks  Aooubuoy  which  falls  by  parachute 
and  hangs  in  denss  J\ingle  foliage,  buries 
Itself  In  the  earth  in  free-fall  and  then 
radios  iMck  aonnda  of  passing  vehicles. 

Two  seismic  sensors  being  used  on  the  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  traO  are  called  Adsld  and  Acou- 
sid.  The  former  Adsld,  is  the  moet  pop- 
ular ot  all  aenaors  ived  by  the  Air  Force  in 
mooltorliig  aetlTity  on  the  traU.  Asld 
does  not  relay  any  sounds,  but  can  pick  up 
the  movement  of  men  and  vehiclea  with  a 
blgh  degree  of  accuracy.  The  Acousld  Is 
primarily  seismic,  but  on  radio  command 
can  also  tranamit  sound.  One  of  the  draw- 
backs of  ths  acoustic  sensors  Is  that  sound 
transmissions  require  more  battery  power 
ttum  the  minute  amount  needed  to  send  a 
"beep"  to  the  computer  when  a  truck  psrsms 
by. 
Sach  of  the  senson  Is  good  for  ssveral 


montha  and  cost  as  Uttte  less  than  $1,000 
each. 

A  aquadron  of  F^  aircraft  was  modified 
to  cany  sensor  pods  and  insert  the  tiny  ra- 
dioa  In  qMcifled  arsas.  A  known  truck  park 
will  usually  receive  six  or  nine  Adslds  and 
Acouaids.  If  the  situation  warrants,  an 
Aooubuoy  may  be  parachuted  into  the 
trees.  Bach  sensor  transmits  its  own  code  so 
there  Is  no  mistaking  which  is  which  In- 
side Laos  and  locations  are  known,  to  wlthm 
a  few  feet. 

Along  with  the  various  sensors  the  Air 
Force  f oimd  that  If  it  was  to  ever  defeat  the 
North  Vietnamese  along  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
trail  it  would  have  to  come  up  with  a  num- 
ber of  weapons  that  didnt  exist.  The  ulti- 
mate weapon  of  course  would  be  the  slow 
flying,  ni^t  seeing  destroyer  which  could 
cruise  along  above  the  Jungle  at  night, 
pick  out  a  target  with  daylight-type  vision. 
Night  vision  for  the  Air  Force  had  to  be 
designed  to  Incorporate  new  types  of  weap- 
ons delivered  In  conventional  ways,  but  cov- 
ering vast  Jungle  areas. 

One  of  the  moet  deadly  aerial  weapons 
delivered  in  Southeast  Asia  has  been  the 
CBU  (cluster  bomb  unit).  Ihis  is  a  small, 
round  bomblet.  differing  little  In  concept 
from  the  hand  grenade,  but  it  is  a  lot  more 
powerful.  Each  CBU  has  the  range  and  effec- 
tiveness of  half  a  doeen  sawed-off  shot  guns. 
The  original  CBUs  encountered  a  problem 
in  triide  thick  canopy  Jungle  growth.  They 
tended  to  explode  on  the  way  down.  While 
this  was  bard  on  the  monkeys  and  parrots, 
it  wasn't  discouraging  the  soldiers  and  trucks 
underneath. 

To  Insure  that  the  weapons  did  penetrate 
the  trees  several  new  types  were  developed. 
These  would  q>ln  on  the  way  down,  setting 
the  arming  mechanism,  and  the  spinning 
effect  would  cause  them  to  fight  their  way 
through  leaves  and  branches  to  the  ground. 
Some  versions  explode  when  the  spinning 
stops,  others  only  when  disturbed  and  then 
finally  self-destruct  if  not  moved  for  a  cer- 
tain period  of  time. 

One  of  the  necessary  military  efforts  to  dis- 
rupt traSlc  on  the  Ho  Chi  Mlr.h  trail  has  been 
through  area  denial.  Dealing  wltt  thousands 
of  invisible  men  moving  through  the  Jungle, 
but  whose  presence  Is  indicated  by  sensors, 
called  for  a  new  type  weapon.  The  answer 
was  "Gravel"  and  "Dragontooth".  Both  weap- 
ons are  small  enough  to  be  hand-held  and 
can  be  packed  by  the  tens  of  thousands  Into 
dispensers.  A  fighter  load  will  cover  entire 
camps  when  released. 

Gravel  looks  very  much  like  a  large  light 
green  tea  bag.  This  anti-personnel  mine  is 
activated  by  pressiuv  and  will  injure  anyone 
stepping  on  it.  Dragontooth  can  also  seri- 
ously injure  anyone  stepping  on  it.  Scattered 
over  large  Jungle  areas  along  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
trail  these  weapons  deny  the  enemy  move- 
ment by  night  and  force  htm  to  clecu:  paths 
by  day  through  the  fields  of  mini-explosives. 
Seeing  what  is  under  the  t-ees  is  one  of 
the  major  problems  facing  airmen  with  no 
"surface"  means  to  check  enemy  positions. 
One  of  the  weapons  made  with  the  idea  of 
instant  Jungle  clearance  is  Pave  Pat  II,  a 
2,600  poimd  propane  bomb.  High  over-pres- 
sures from  the  commercial  propane  strips 
branches  off  trees  and  clears  acres  of  Jungle 
to  allow  visual  observation. 

Bombs  like  the  laser-guided  2,000-pound 
bomb  are  used  to  hit  "impossible"  targets 
such  as  cave  entrances  which  hide  mtinltlons 
and  pipe  line  pinnplng  stations  on  the  trail. 
While  one  aircraft  launches  the  weiqwn  an- 
other "llliuninatea"  the  target  with  a  laser 
beam.  The  bomb  homes  on  the  beam  and 
guides  Itself  into  the  target.  Other  "smart 
bombs"  like  the  EO  (electrical-optical) 
bomb  contain  a  TV  camera  In  the  nose  and 
the  plane  pilot  can  "fly"  the  bomb  after 
launch  into  a  pre-selected  target.  The  laser 
bombs,  conventional  USAF  bombs  with  a 
"bolt-on"  guidance  kit,  are  relatively  cheap. 


The  EO  bombs  are  costly  and  are  used  only 
on  targets  which  require  "assured"  destruc- 
tion. One  of  the  most  difficult  of  ail  Air 
Force  targeta  is  a  bridge.  Often  himdreds  of 
bombs  are  required  to  hit  and  destroy  one. 
Tlie  Air  Force  has  reported  it  launched  five 
EO  bombs  at  one  bridge  and  four  bridge 
spans  were  dropped  with  direct  hits  on  each 
span.  One  bomb  missed. 

This  year  the  Air  Force  has  added  a  new 
dimension  to  the  "Secret  War."  Although  the 
AC-47,  AC-119  and  the  AC-130,  each  carry- 
ing rapid  firing  mlnl-g\ms  and  20-mm  can- 
non have  been  in  common  use  on  the  trail, 
this  year  saw  the  addition  of  the  newest 
called  "Pave  Spectre."  This  electronic  bird  is 
armed  with  rapid  firing  40-mm  cannon  with 
computerized  target  acquisition  and  fire 
controls. 

After  being  directed  into  active  areas  by 
groxmd  computers  the  new  AC-130  "fiylng 
destroyer"  has  on  board  all  the  necessary 
night  vision  equipment  and  electronics  to 
fight  its  own  war.  After  entering  a  road  area 
where  a  convoy  is  moving  the  pilot  oan  set 
up  his  aircraft  for  automatic  operation. 

The  crew  scans  the  grotmd  with  night 
vision,  low  light  level  TV.  and  picks  out 
moving  vehicles  as  easily  as  in  daylight.  The 
aircraft  is  then  placed  on  the  automatic 
system  and  the  on-board  computer  takes  over, 
flying  the  aircraft  and  aiming  and  shooting 
the  cannon.  In  one  hour  one  AC-130  de- 
stroyed 68  trucks;  that's  bettCT  than  one  a 
minute.  The  AC-130s  are  highly  vulnerable 
to  SAM  missiles  and  anti-aircraft  gims  and 
so  are  always  under  the  protection  of  fighters. 
Another  sensor  device  being  added  to  the 
aerial  gtinships  is  a  cathode  ray  tube  that 
will  react  to  truck  ignition  systems  Just  as 
your  home  TV  does  to  a  passing  auto.  Only 
this  one  will  pick  up  Ignition  emissions  for 
many  miles  and  guide  aircraft  In.  The  crew 
examines  the  vehicles  with  low  light  level 
TV,  switches  on  the  automatic  gun  system 
and  then  keeps  score  as  the  trucks  disappear 
In  bursts  of  exploding  40-mm  shells  from  the 
Bofors  caimon. 

So  far  this  year  the  Air  Force  has  destroyed 
over  25,000  trucks  on  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trail. 
Last  year  the  dry  season  score  for  tlie  same 
period  was  lifiOO.  "Hie  previous  year  (Novem- 
ber to  Jtme  of  1968-69)  the  number  was  6,000 
and  the  year  Itefore,  6,600  trucks.  Each  truck 
carries  an  average  of  10,000  pounds  of  war 
material  bound  for  South  Vietnam. 

Life  on  the  Ho  Ohl  Mlnh  traU  has  become  a 
very  haaardous  occupation  for  the  North 
Vietnamese  Army. 

Now  let's  look  at  the  way  the  electronic 
battle  is  fought. 

The  night's  battle  begins  at  dusk.  Striks 
planes  for  the  effort  are  made  ready.  These 
include  gunships,  fighters,  still  secret  elec- 
tronic B-57S,  and  drones.  Drones  are  one  of 
the  hottest  additions  to  the  electronic  war. 
Previously  the  Air  Force  relied  on  the  EC-iai 
to  pick  up  and  relay  the  llne-of-sight  senses 
signals.  Now  the  Air  Force  uses  the  YQU-2aB, 
a  highly  modified  Beech  Debonair,  loaded 
with  radio  relay  equipment.  The  Debonair 
can  fiy  unmanned  high  above  Laos. 

Inside  the  ISC  (infiltration  surveillance 
center)  two  huge  IBM  360-65  computers 
stand  ready  to  begin  their  work.  In  their  elec- 
tronic braina  are  the  entire  3,600  miles  of  the 
turning  and  twisting  HO  Chi  Bfinh  trail  sys- 
tem, me  looatlons  ol  every  crossroad.  gtOly 
and  sensor  are  known  to  them. 

Inside  North  Vietnam  doeens  of  Russian 
ZHj  and  Chinese  "Llberatloii''  trucks  are 
loaded  and  ready  to  begin  their  nightly  dash 
through  Mu  Oia  and  other  mountain  passes 
being  used  each  night  to  Infiltrate  Laos. 

As  dSTknasB  fUls  ttM  convoys  start.  AU 
along  the  Ho  CbX  Mlnh  trail  the  scene  re- 
peats itself.  Hundreds  of  men  are  loading 
their  trucks  from  hdas  in  the  ground  and 
oaves  where  their  deadly  cargoes  have  been 
stored  to  be  wptnA  daylight  bombing. 
Each  20  miles  or  so  along  the  trail  are  sta- 
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tlons  called  Birth  Trams.  Bach  baa  a  com  rol- 
ler who  (^>eratea  by  landllne  (radio  tr  ins- 
mlsalons  are  monitored)  and  notifies 
Binh  Tram  up  the  line  he  is  ready  to  rw  elve 
oftTgo.  He  has  also  loaded  his  trucks  az  d  U 
ready  to  dispatch  them  to  the  Binh  7  ram 
below  blm.  His  drivers  will  oorer  40  z  Llles 
tonight — U  they  are  lucky.  They  must  t  rive 
along  the  road  without  lights,  evade  m  nes. 
unload  their  cargo  Into  other  holes  In 
ground  and  then  return  to  their  bidden  truck 
park  before  dAwn. 

As  the  trucks  begin  to  roll,  sensors  In 
eral  dozen  truck  parks  begin  transmlttlc  {  to 
the  drooes;  that  Information  Is  relaye<  I  to 
the  silent  computers  outside  of  Laos.  O  ixn 
aensors,  ^>ac8d  along  known  truck  roi  tea, 
begin  to  pick  up  passing  vehicles  and  this 
Information  Is  passed  on  to  the  ISC.  In  e  iln- 
utes  the  computer  Is  sorting  out  the  roites 
the  Binh  Tram  crews  have  selected  for  the 
night's  operation  and  the  battle  Is  on. 

The  computer  can  select  or  reject  a  ro  ite. 
Some  routes  have  been  heavily  mined  dui  Ing 
the  day  and  the  computer  will  count  the 
trucks  entering  the  mined  areas  and  tien 
count  the  ones  leaving.  Then  It  will  deilde 
what  should  next  be  done  to  the  convoy. 

By  radio  the  AO  noUfles  the  fighters  t  ley 
have  a  target  and  provides  coded  coordlna  bee. 
Fighter  lead  piinches  the  Information  lito 
his  own  airborne  computer  and  his  fon  la- 
tlon  is  now  flying  what  pilots  have  come  to 
call  "the  most  boring  of  all  combat  mis- 
sions". 

As  the  AO  keeps  tabs  on  the  progresa  of 
his  ground  convoy  and  the  air  strike  fcroe 
he  adjusts  for  a  coordinated  arrival  of  b  >th 
forces  at  the  selected  "box".  As  the  fighiera 
ToeiT  over  the  point  thousands  of  CBU  box  ib- 
lets  and  other  weapons  automatically  re- 
lease and  tumble  Into  the  Jungle  below. 

As  the  bombs  explode  In  the  convoy  :he 
sensors  are  again  called  upon  to  assess  ^le 
effect  of  the  raid.  Trucks  that  made  It 
through  the  box  are  oounted.  During  :he 
following  morning  photos  by  reconnalssa  ice 
aircraft  wUl  verify  the  attack  and  show  w  lat 
cargo,  If  any.  survived.  A  follow-up  act  [on 
may  then  be  taken  to  prevent  the  salvag  of 
any  cargo. 

What  has  all  this  aooompllshed?  Hai  It 
been  worth  the  effort?  When  you  balanc  s  It 
out  In  dollais  it  may  not  be  the  cheapest  vay 
to  fight  a  war.  When  you  balance  It  ou ;  in 
lives  It  certainly  la.  Every  bullet  destn  yed 
on  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  traU  Is  one  lees  that  wlU 
be  fired  at  an  American  soldier  or  a  Vleto  im- 
ese  villager. 

There  are  cheaper  ways  of  d<Mng  the  a  une 
thing.  The  most  obvious  Is  to  bomb  the 
source,  Haiphong,  but  that  has  been  riled 
out  by  political  considerations. 

The  enemy  has  been  allowed  a  free  lorn 
few  have  In  war.  He  can  Import  bis  anas, 
drive  them  openly  through  his  country  ilde. 
But  when  he  leaves  his  national  boundaries 
every  man  and  every  truck  Is  up  for  gra  m. 

So  far  this  year  only  one  ton  of  munll  Ions 
has  reached  South  Vietnam  for  every  twpnty 
tons  that  entered  Laos,  figures  given 
Senate  Committee  by  General  John  Ry« 
the  Air  Force.  Last  year  the  North  Vleti  am- 
ese  managed  to  get  about  20%  through 

The  next  few  months  will  be  critical  U  i 
Vietnamlzatlon  program.  Some  experts  . 
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mate  that  the  small  amoimt  of  war  mat  srlal 


that  got  Into  Southern  Laos  this  year 


may 


remain  there,  thanks  to  the  vital  two  mc  nths 
of  the  dry  season  the  South  Vietnames  i  In- 
cursion cost  them  during  the  battles  of  Lam 
Son  719.  Little  war  material  was  moveq  out 
of  Laos  during  those  critical  months. 

But  as  one  veteran  of  the  electronic!  war 
put  It,  "We  got  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trail  y  rired 
like  a  pin  ball  machine.  Before,  the  ei  emy 
had  two  things  going  for  him.  The  sun  rent 
down  every  night  and  ha  had  trees  to  hide 
under.  Now  he  has  nothing".  Time  wUl  tell. 

As  the  various  truck  convoys  move  s  mth 
they  drive  on  converging  roads  and  Into 
of  the  many  traps  set  for  them  nightly. 


Unable  to  talk  with  each  other  the  convoys 
may  approach  a  crossroads  from  more  than 
two  directions;  this  can  become  the  moat 
dangerous  tr^>  ot  all  because  the  convoys 
may  have  to  atop  and  than  are  easy  prey. 

When  the  sena<»«  have  provided  enough 
Information  to  the  conqiuter  the  action  shifts 
to  another  room  in  the  ISC  known  as  Com- 
mando Bolt,  a  term  which  refers  to  one  of 
the  most  scvhlatleatsd  combat  oontrol  func- 
tions in  the  Air  Porce.  Tb«  decision  can  also 
be  made  to  switch  the  scene  of  the  action  to 
an  Airborne  Battlefield  Command  and  Con- 
trol Center  (that's  a  O-I30  with  a  complete 
battle  staff) ,  or  to  retain  command  within 
the  ISC. 

The  functlom  is  usually  retained  at  the 
ISC  If  the  situation  does  not  appear  to  re- 
quire airborne  assessment.  In  that  event  the 
computer  switches  the  sensor-acquired  in- 
formation to  the  ground-bound  Assessment 
Ofllcer  In  the  building  who  will  direct  the  air 
attack. 

A  TV-type  screen  provides  the  Assessment 
Ofllcer  a  map  of  the  section  of  Laos  imder  his 
control.  Each  of  the  roads  used  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  m  his  area  Is  etched  on  his 
screen.  As  the  seismic  and  acoustic  sensors 
pick  up  the  truck  movements  their  locations 
appear  as  light  on  his  TV  screen.  The  AO 
observes  the  progress  of  the  truck  convoy  as 
an  illuminated  ime  of  light,  called  "the 
worm",  that  crawls  across  his  screen,  f crow- 
ing a  road  that  sometimes  is  several  hundreds 
of  miles  away. 

From  there  the  battle  becomes  academic. 
The  Assessment  Ofllcer  and  the  computer 
confer  on  probable  times  the  convoy  or  con- 
voys will  reach  a  pre-selected  point  on  the 
map.  This  point  is  a  "box"  selected  by  the 
Igloo  White  team  of  experts  at  the  ISC.  Air- 
borne at  the  moment  are  guashlps  and  fight- 
ers. A  decision  Is  made  as  to  the  type  of 
ordnance  beet  suited  for  ths  area. 

If  the  trucks  are  moving  under  Jimgle 
canopy  It  Is  likely  the  AO  will  select  fighters 
armed  with  CBU  type  weapons  and  attack 
the  convoy  with  them.  If  the  convoy  can  be 
catight  In  an  open  area  then  gunshlps  will 
be  waiting  for  them. 

Am  Was  nf  iMPOcmwa 

("I  will  not  place  any  limits  on  the  uae  ot 
air  power."— Presideot  Nixon.  February. 
1071.) 

Between  Nov.  1,  1971  and  March  1,  1973, 
the  point  will  be  reached  where  the  majority 
of  bombs  dropped  In  Indochina  were  dropped 
under  the  Nixon  administration. 

More  bombs  have  been  dropped  on  Indo- 
china since  Pres.  Nixon  took  ofllce  than  the 
total  (2.9  million  tons)  dropped  during 
World  War  n  and  the  Korean  War  combined. 

It  Is  clear  that  the  yardstick  ot  100,000  to 
200.000  tons  per  year  describee  an  air  war 
with  severe  civilian  effects. — Air  War  Study, 
Cornell  University  Center  for  International 
Studies. 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  29,  1971] 

Trx  Nohwas  Was 

(By  Herbwt  Mltgang) 

The  air  war  Is  very  oostly  in  human  and 
financial  terms.  A  year  ago  about  5,000  Amer- 
ican planes  (1,000  flxed-wlng  and  4.000  hell- 
copters)  were  operating  over  Indochina 
There  are  still  3,500  American  planes  (600 
fixed-wing,  3,000  heaoopters)  In  action  to- 
day. One  and  at  times  two  aircraft  cairleiB 
are  In  coastal  waters.  Plane  losses  by  hostile 
fire  and  accidents  have  been  heavy:  more 
than  3,300  flxed-wlng  and  more  than  4.500 
helicopters  in  the  war  up  to  now. 

Nor  has  the  theater  of  combat  been  nar- 
rowed in  this  twilight  time  of  dlsengage- 
msnt.  Five  states  are  still  directly  involved. 
Thailand  remains  the  base  of  operations  for 
B-fia  missions;  Laos  and  Cambodia  are  regu- 
larly interdicted  to  hinder  the  enemy's  sup- 
ply system;   North  Vietnam  above  the  de- 


mllltarlaed  aone  is  photographed  by  recon- 
naissance planes  and  struck  by  flghter- 
bombers  on  "protective  reaction"  missions; 
South  Vietnam  Is  one  big  free-fire  zone  when 
required  to  ball  out  Saigon's  soldiers. 

In  the  semantic  acrobatics  of  the  Vietnam 
war,  "protective  reaction"  strikes  against 
antiaircraft  emplacements  and  missile  *nil 
fuel  sites  have  been  stressed.  But  far  more 
dangerous  in  the  future  are  the  actions  be- 
hind two  less-familiar  phrases:  "pre-emptive 
attack"  against  troop  InlUtratlon  on  the 
trails  and  "ancillary  effect"  bombing — mean- 
ing, in  support  of  South  Vietnamese  forces. 
When  ARVN  troope  retreated  from  a  Cam- 
bodian town  a  few  months  sgo,  under  heavy 
United  States  air  cover.  Oen.  Creighton 
Abrams  remarked.  "Dammit,  they've  got  to 
learn  they  cant  do  it  aU  with  air.  If  they 
dont,  it's  all  been  in  vain." 

In  this  withdrawal  phase  of  '\netnamisa- 
tlon,  American  troops  are  supposed  to  be  In 
a  defensive  posture.  On-the-grotind  oombat 
responsibilities  now  belong  to  the  ARVN;  it 
is  their  turn  to  aearch-«nd-deetroy  and  cany 
the  fight.  But  an  Air  Force  oolonsl  a^pi^w^ 
"Consistent  with  this  concept  we  support 
ARVN  ground  operations  with  air  and  artil- 
lery. Both  B-52's  and  tactical  fighter-bomb- 
ers have  been  Involved."  In  these  operations 
the  American  Air  Force's  role  Is  restricted  to 
"air  logistical  support  and  close  air  support.* 

Translated  Into  what  has  taken  place  this 
month  alone,  the  clear  Implication  of  these 
terms  seems  to  be  that  American  "advisers" 
and  filers  are  very  much  part  of  offensive 
actions.  They  have  been  engaged  in  a  two- 
front  war  in  September:  carrying  South  Viet- 
namese Infantrymen  into  battle  deep  in  the 
Mekong  Delta  146  miles  southwest  of  Sai- 
gon and  banking  them  up  with  helicopter 
gunshlps;  bombing  in  the  southern  panhan- 
dle of  Laos  in  direet  support  of  Royal  Lao 
forces  and  CJ.A.-tralned  guerrUla  battalions. 
These  activities  hardly  accord  with  the  pe- 
riodic announcements  from  Washington 
about  "winding  down  the  war"  through  Viet- 
namlzatlon. 

It  is  difficult  to  predict  what  American 
casualties  wiU  be  in  the  next  twelve  months 
of  nonwar  If  no  settlement  Is  achieved  in  the 
Paris  talks  (and  the  Administration  shows 
no  eagerness  to  advance  the  prospect  of  a 
settlement  there).  The  present  rate  of  few- 
er than  100  killed  a  month  Is  an  encourag- 
ing drop  but  it  could  go  up  or  down,  depend- 
ing not  on  American-originated  actions  but 
on  the  support  given  to  sustain  the  govern- 
ments of  client  states.  The  United  States  has 
become  their  hostage  militarily. 

The  probability  at  this  point  Is  that  the 
Air  Force  activity  will  be  kept  at  a  steady 
level.  Two  years  ago  there  were  1,800  sorties 
(one  aircraft  on  one  mission)  a  month;  cur- 
rently the  monthly  rate  is  1,000.  It  has  gone 
up  this  month.  The  cost  of  one  B-52  sortie 
In  Southeast  Asia  today — for  fuel  and  bombs 
alone— is  between  $35,000  and  »46.000.  Mul- 
tiplied, this  comes  to  more  than  935  million 
a  month. 

Many  moribund  national  programs — ^for 
education,  housing,  employment,  park 
lands — could  be  revived  by  the  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  now  falling  out  of  the 
bomb  bays  on  Southeast  Asia.  Perhaps  a  more 
meaningful  local  meaa\ire,  even  though  Fed- 
eral funds  are  not  directly  Involved,  is  to 
compare  Just  the  financial  costs  of  the  B-63 
bombings  with  what  It  would  take  to  re- 
open the  main  branch  of  the  New  York 
Public  Ubrary  evenings  ($850,000).  Satur- 
days ($860,000)  and  Simdays  and  holidays 
($300,000)  for  a  full  year. 

A  few  nonflylng  days,  not  to  mention 
peace,  would  do  It. 

POWs 
Mtore  than  878  of  the  463  American  pris- 
oners of  war  are  pilots  and  crews  of  the 
air  war  in  Indochina. 
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,,,  [From  the  Washington  Monthly.  July  1971]  "protective  reaction"  strikes  are  going  far 

■nie  air  war  has  cost  more  than  $88W)..  Th.  Bu  of  the  Bi-u.  Mach«,  Laos:  I960-?  •^^^^^tSL^'^tt^,  there  has  been 

000,000   ($33  billion)   smoe  Jan.  1.  1066.  It  (By  Fred  Branfman)  ^  significant  decrease  of  V£.  air  activity 

continues  at  a  rate  of  $8,000,000  per  day.  .^^  |g  ^^  longer  the  desperate  annlhllat-  within  South  Vietnam,  both  because  of  the 

Bomb    tonnage   dropped   on   Indochina  tng  struggle  that  it  was.  ...  It  is  a  warfare  slowdown  in  ground  activity  there  and  be- 

p^fla^.                                                  TonM  of  limited  alms.  This  is  not  to  say  that  .  .  .  cause  some  500  aircraft  have  been  trans- 

jg^"                    316, 000  tl»e  conduct  of  war  . . .  has  become  less  blood-  ferred  to  the  Vietnamese  Air  Force.  Monthly 

.gma                                                       512! 000  thirsty  or  more  chivalrous.  On  the  contrary.  American  air  sorties  have  been  about  70  per 

l^g^    "IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII       93a!  768  •  •  •  But  in  a  physical  sense  war  Involves  cent  lower  this  year  In  South  Vietnam  than 

i«M                                                  l,4Sli664  TM7  small  nimxbers  of  people,  mostly  highly  they  were  In  1968. 

jl^                        IIIIZZIIIIIII    1,887, 387  tratoed  specialists.  The  fighting  .  .  .  takes  it  is  assiimed,  however,  that  should  fight- 

^^Q                                         """      '977I446  place  on  the  vague  frontiers  whose  where-  ing  fiare  up  again,  American  squadrons  will 

1971   estimated                                    988*000  abouts    the    average    man    can    only   guess  be  returned  from  their  present  resting  loca- 

-                           ,t "—George  OrweU.  1984.  tlons  In  Japan,  Korea,  the  PhUlpplnes,  Tal- 

6.494,100  Conventional  land  warfare,  Oeorge  Orwell  wan,  or  the  United  States — squadrons  that 

'       '  predicted,  would  inevitably  give  way  to  au-  can  be  made  operational  in  three  days,  ac- 

CiviLiAir  Casualties  tonuited  war  as  military  technology  devel-  cording  to  a  Seventh  Air  Force  information 

,.,      ...     ,__, ^^   «i-4n-„-    .*.  oped.  The  war  in  Indochina  today  appears  ofllcer.   Most   Air   Force   personnel   I   Inter- 

w  .       wnJz.  ^'J^     i'J^^y.^^^^^,^  to  be  undergoing  such  a  transformatton.  vlevred  tended  to  minimize  the  importance 

being  killed  and  '«>*»°5<^  ^*^» J^-®"^"  Perhaps  unaware  of  this,  Americans  who  of  the  reductions  In  Vietnam  itself. 

Mes  of  Indochina,  and  hmw  maderefugees  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  learned  to  look  In  any  event,  more  than  350.000  tons  of 

than  at  any  time  In  hlstocy-  Most  of  tne  ^  ^^  ^  .^^^j^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  believe  that  bombs— 200,000  pounds  every  hour— wUl  be 

"*"    K~*If!..,**         /^uST^mt^LJf;'  bringing    the    troops   home   is   synonymous  dropped  before  the  end  of  the  year.  Clearly. 

I'JI'^  K^L^vX^m^^^^ZfSSSi"  With  gating  out  Of  Vietnam,  ground  troops  as  they  say  out  In  Cam  Ranh  Bay,  "The 

^^■JI^^^^*^^    T^T^^L^^^^^'  «"*  becoming  irrelevant  to  the  war  effort,  name  of  the  game  Is  air." 

as  reported  in  the  New  York  Times,  Apru  »,  ,j^^  ^^j  ^^^^  ^^  taken  off.  The  skies  are  "There  wasn't  a  night  when  we  thought 

^*Zi.    „_  ».  .  ^ .^^  oAn^„„Ho  r.f  K/x,«K.  being   filled   with   American   planes  as   the  we'd  Uve  until  morning  .  .  .  never  a  mom- 

The  U.S.  has  dropped  300  pounds  of  bombs  ^^-^^^  emptied  of  its  foot  soldiers.  ing   we   thought   we'd  survive  untU   night. 

for  every  man.  woman,  and  child  in  Indo-  .^^^    ^^^^    Administration    has    accom-  Did  our  children  cry?  Oh,  yes,  and  we  did 

a2^'  rra    ».—  ^,^,,mm  it  ♦«„.  r.f  K»mh.  pUsbed   masslve    aerial    escalation,   perhaps  also.  I  Just  stayed  in  my  cave.  I  didn't  see 

,J^!»E,  ;^!i!t-^r^r  ^J^^L^^^  mo«  devasutmg  than  President  Johnson's  the  sunlight  for  two  years.  What  did  I  think 

for  every  square  mUe  of  territory  in  Indo-  ^^^^  buildups  of  1965,  with  minimum  pubUc  about?  Oh,  I  used  to  repeat,  "please  dont 

~^-      ,^ ,_,_  ..^-.^^  „„.  „♦  ♦»...  notice  or  concern  because  the  coimtry  stUl  let   the   planes  come,   please  dont  let  the 

.^L^^l  .^Ifl^^H^j,.  fi«t^  thinks  it  is  fighting  with  the  Green  Ma-  planes   come,   please   dont  let   the   planes 

f.     S2!f  ,r^.„^  il^'r^J^  .^^L^  chlne-the  ground  army--of  the  1960s.  But     come "-refugee  from  the  Plain  of  Jars. 

Its  type^  U  being  waged.  Generals  in  com-  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^g,^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ,,j^y  Americans  believe  that  the  pattern 

S!?5„*^,  ^I^„t^*flSiSLi^f  *S2Sl  tSS  Machlne-U.S.  air  power-several  thousand  of  the  war  fought  on  the  ground  in  Vietnam 

t^^^i^^^ti^^Pii^^  fl^S^  '••»  above  the  gruSte,  climbing  away  from  wlU  sprewl  to  the  other  countria^  ActuaUy, 

«,-i^^r^^.iSS^",^^^t  L™  "^y  American  igony.  With  the  Ineiorable  the  opposite  seems  to  be  true.  The  air  war 

missions  set  oooPdlnatees  into  aircraftoom-  dewlopment  of  TUnerlcan  air  technology.  In-  in  Laos  h«.  been   going  for  several   yea», 

f^^L^^^*^  "^JL"**"?^*"?  '^  ^!^  dochmals  alwadTb^lng  ^^I's  bkitle-  a  concurrent  experiment  with  the  land  war 

their  bombs  by  electronic  signal.  The  bombs  ^^        »i«»uy  occuouug  wrweii :.  oati-ie  ^^  Vietnam.  Neither  experiment  has  been 

S!v°^'iJ^/^Jif?i°^'S2fSL"iS2!iSJSf  «^ce   Nixon   took   ofllce.   and   as   ground  successful  in  stopping  guerrUla  forces,  but 

othL.f^»rLTi^?  ^!:^^,^^^,Si  troops  have  been  withdrawn,  more  than  2.7  at  least  the  air  war  has  a  posslbUlty  for 

?^^!^  ^^.^L^  ;v^»I^"*^^.!S    JS  mimon   tons  Of  bombs,  by  Pentagon  estl-  surviving  the  domestic  politics  whUe  at  the 

^^i.^r^^^J^^  ^V^^^nJ^  °«te,  have  been  dropped  on  Indo^ma.  This  same  time  delaying  communist  takeovers  In 

^«   M«?S^  t?r^t^i             -^0^<^  la  more  Amerlcaa   ortoance  than  was  ab-  Indochina.  It  is  perhaps  the  only  solution 

Weiss,  MUltary  Ahrcraft  1071.  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  European   and  Pacific  for  an  Administration  that  wants  to  keep 

VICTIM  or  AMxmi^BouM  m  Laos-  ^^^"  T^  World  War  H,  plus  the  Ko-  trom  losing   wars   abroad  and  elections  at 

.K,Ti«  ur  ««*«»,*«  jDu«i.  i«  ijauB—  rean  war.  We  are  dropping  Six  mlUlon  pounds  home.                                                        .     ^w- 

^^°  ^°^^  of  bombs  a  day,  4,000  pmmds  every  minute.  The  air  w«r  also  Involves  a  change  in  the 

Thao  Slpha's  father:  -The  people  underwent  another  war-  the  tactics  of  battle.  If  a  guerrUla  is  a  fish  among 

My  son  is  six  years  old.  We  are  from  Ban  air  war.  They  learned  another  form  of  civil-  the  sea  of  the  people,  the  objective  of  the 

Ngoul.  izatlon:  the  holes.  We  dug  day  and  night,  land  war  is  to  remove  the  fish.  The  air  war. 

In  July,  1969,  we  were  aU  sitting  In  our  the  planes  bombed  day  and  night.  Our  vU-  however,  drains  the  sea.  It  has  paralyzed  the 

smaU  shelter  out  in  the  forest,  when  planes  lage  was  fiUed  with  liomb  craters   the  land  civilian  populations.  Vietnam  is  not  the  fu- 

bombed  around  11  ajn.  made  barren.  I  grieved  very  much 'to  see  my  ture  of  Laos,  but  Iaos  may  be  thefuture  of 

Two  people  with  us,  a  man  aged  60  and  village  In  ruins,  my  animals  vanished    my  the  war  aU  over  Indochina.  The  Era  of  the 

a  little  girl  aged  7,  were  kUled  lying  In  their  crops  destroyed.  .  .      Each  day   news  came  Blue  Machine  has  arrived, 

beds.  about  such  and  such  a  village  being  bombed.  "This  Is  my  daughter.  Khamphong.  She  s 

My  son's  hands  was  hit  and  hts  fingers  more  and  more  deaths  and  wounded     "from  three  years  (Ad.  I  was  fishing  in  a  stream 

fiew  up,  embedding  themselves  In  the  roof,  essay  by  teenage  refugee,  Laos  with  aU  seven  of  my  chUdren  on  February  38. 

"We  have  gone  Into  CambodU  and  we  have  The  bombing  of  Laos  has  doubled  erasing  19«»-  Suddenly  Jets  came  and  dropped  anti- 

openly  gone  into  Laos.  We  have  done  aU  whatever    restrictions    on    striking  '  civilian  personnel  bombs  all  around.  Six  of  my  seven 

these   things   and   we  are   bombing  every-  targets  that  formerly  existed.  Hundreds  per-  chUdren  were  hit.  See,  you  can  stUl  feel  many 

where."— Sen.   John   Btennls,  Congressional  bi4>s  thoxisands,  of  vlUages  have  been  de-  P^ets  In  Khamphong's  legs  and  back.  There 

Record.  August  8. 1971.  stroyed.  Tens  of  thousands  of  peasants  have  were  no  soldiers  nearby."— refugee  from  Plain 

"The  bombing  In  Iaos  contributes  to  at  been  ^Uled  and  wounded,  hundreds  of  thou-  of  Jars, 
least  78  percent  of  the  refugees."— Senator  sands  have  been  driven  underground   The  '*«  the  last  two-and-a-half  years,  bomb- 
Edward  Kennedy.  Subcommittee  on  Refu-  piain  of  Jars,  formerly  a  thriving  society  of  1^  bas  been  the  heart  of  VS.  policy.  Hls- 
gees.  Hearings  April  21  and  23,  1971.  some  60,000  people,   has  been   leveled   and  torlans  may  come  to  date  thU  era  from  Jan- 

Acconllng  to  the  Vietnamese  ministry  of  emptied  of  Its  Inhabitants  «"7  «>.  ^9e».  In  It.  war  Is  waged  primartly 

Health  statistics,  mcwe  than  %  of  the  clvU-  xhe  Laos  pattern   has  been  repeated  in  through  the  aerial  bombardment  of  popu- 

lan   casualties  were   due   to  bombing  and  cambodla.    Numerous    towns    andvUlages  lated  areas.  Heavy  bombing  of  civilian  targets 

shelling.  have  already  been  decimated.  As  The  Wash-  bas,  of  oourse.  occurred  ^^f^^,®^*^'?^ 

THE  0N(M)IN6  CIVIUAH  TOU  (AS  OF  AUOUST  1971)  i^gton  Post  reported  on  January  31.  1971.  "i'^^ltJI^S^uTL.^^  i^era  have 

"the  United  SUtes  Is  now  waging  a  full-  "^^h  of  these  oases,  the  bombing  powers  nave 

s^th  dress  air  war  across  CambodU  (that J   now  '^    deployed    large    numbers    of    ground 

Vi.taSlr.        Lsos>     Cmbodia            Total  rivals  in  scope,  although  not  In  Intensity.  trooP^  with  the  bombing  seen  as  a  support 

the  air  war  In  Laos."  effort. 

KilM 335,000      100.000              Q      450,000+  The  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  has  also  „™t-Sl^«2L^^*S^lS^ 

Woundwl..     740  000      250,000              8   1.000,000+  resumed.  By  June  1,  air  raids  had  occurred  •■  ^  ^'•***.."i''?''*t?  S^^t*^^k2 

Rthiiw..  5,695.300   1.000,000   1,600.000     8,295,300  on  43  days  since  the  first  of  the  year    an  I-**""  ocmteoUed  by  the  Fatbet  Iao.  Patbet 

T«..h      e  TTttwi   1  «n  WW   I  am  nrw-u  a  7w  wu.  »▼«««•  of  twice  a  week.  As  Randy  Floyd.  I*o  ■«»«  «iOompa«  M  arsa  theslse  crfNew 

T«w»...  6,770,300   1.350.000   1.600,000+  9.755,300+  ^  j^j*^  ^^^^  ^^^  j^^^  j^^^  vietnLn  York  stMe.  or  •bwrttwo-thtote  of  the  coun- 

87  times,  puts  it,  "Anywhere  in  North  Viet-  tT-  They  are  compoewl  c«  8-4.000  ony  vu- 

t  KtniMdy  SubcommittM  on  RefufMs.  n>m  is  basically  a  free  drop  sone  .  .     if  you  1««».  ••*  consisting  of  a  few  doaen  bamboo 

lT2l!?3tJ2;«..^  wanted  to  hit.  then  normally  you'd  Just  drop  homss.  a  pagoda,  rioe  rtorehouses.  a  few  hun- 

hUS^mSi^^Ui.  .nd  r.tu|Md  u»d«r  John»n  (1964-  your  bombs  wherever  you  wanted  to."  One  «»red  hMd  ^J^^^"^^'^-  P*!:^*^: 

6«>-5,655  JOO;  mootlily  eivilan  toll  under  Johnson  (l964-«>-  may  or  may  not  accept  Hanoi  Radio  claims  ens,  and  ducks,  and  Inhabited  by  some  of  the 

?•"■;  l^JSff-  .*.'!S?SS'.  ■""'  'SV*^  ."••'•",'''«»"  <1?®-  that  clvUlan  targets  are  constanUy  struck,  poorest,  most  gentle,  rloe  termers  in  South- 

OsK^^itlii^inSiJo         '  "*■            "    "       "  But  all  informed  American  sources  say  that  east  Asia. 
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Each  dAy  for  the  laat  sevend  years,  |iim 
<lre<la  of  mlUlons  of  dcHlars  of  the  wttrld's 
moot  sophisticated  aircraft  have  been  hfver' 
lag  over  these  villages:  OIX,  03,  and 
q>otter  planes  at  a,000  feet;  AlK,  AM 
prop  bombers,  AC47.  ACM,  AClig.  ^130 
gunahlps,  flare  ships,  rescue  and  giuahlp 
helicopters  at  6,000  feet:  F4.  FlOO.  PlOB  A7. 
B67  Jet  bombers,  jet  reconnaissance,  £04' 
EC110  electronic  aircraft  at  10.000;  KClSS 
supertankers  at  30.000;  B528  at  30,000,  B  7130 
command  and  control  aircraft  at  38,000;  and 
SR71  reoonnalasance  aircraft  at  70,000  Feet 
Olant  computers,  seUmlo  and  aeoiiatlc 
sensors,  infra-red  devices,  and  ANAP<)108 
radar  (designed  to  see  throiigh  trees)  :  tave 
been  tracking  squat  Sovlet-bullt  truck  i  or 
farmers  trying  to  grow  rice  at  night;  It  ser- 
gulded  bombs  and  TV-gulded  missiles  liave 
been  loosed  on  buffalo,  trucks,  rice  store- 
houses, homes,  and  peasants  alike.  More  1  ban 
two  million  tons  of  ordnance  have  1«en 
dropped,  $fi-tlO  billion  spent. 

"By  the  admission  of  American  ofllilals 
closely  associated  with  the  war  there,  lisos 
has  been  the  most  heavily  bombed  couitry 
In  the  history  of  aerial  warfare." — The  Wi  «h- 
mgton  Poet.  May  33.  1071. 

Hundreds  of  case  histories  of  bomUlng 
casualties  have  been  recorded  on  film  Eind 
tape  m  the  refugee  camps.  Several  thoui  \d.6. 
refugees,  several  hundred  defectors,  and 
Western  observers  who  have  visited  t:  tese 
Bones  all  report  constant  bombing  of  toivns 
and  villages  and  widespread  destruction. 

Each  one  of  the  refugees  interviewed  f  "om 
both  northern  and  southern  Laos  said  that 
his  village  was  either  partially  or  totally  de- 
stroyed by  American  bombers  while  he  itlU 
resided  there,  or  that  beginning  In  1969  the 
planes  came  "like  the  birds,"  as  one  old  r  lan 
put  It,  "and  the  bombs  fell  Uke  the  rain.' 

All  refugees  and  defectors  say  the  guen  111a 
soldiers  avoided  the  villages,  neither  biv- 
ouacking In  them  nor  storing  arms  and  i  jn- 
munition  in  them.  All  say  that  the  vast  i  na- 
Jorlty  of  the  casualties  from  the  boml  Ing 
were  civilian  and  not  military,  as  the  sold  [ers 
were  out  In  the  forest  and  could  not  be 
found. 

A  significantly  high  number  of  casTial  ;les 
are  children  and  old  people.  When  as!  »d 
why,  refugees  explain  that  the  children  ;  Ike 
to  "play  around"  too  much  and  get  caui  ht 
In  the  open  and,  confused  with  terror,  do  i  tot 
make  It  to  the  holes.  Old  people  "often  coi  ild 
not  hear  well  or  could  not  run  fast  enoug  h," 
one  chief  of  a  Plain  of  Jars  sub-district  ( z- 
plalned.  He  also  said  that  most  of  the  casv  al- 
tles  were  due  to  anti-personnel  bon  bs 
dropped  In  or  near  the  villages,  but  tl  at 
napalm,  fragmentation  bombs,  and  SCO- 
pound  bombs  were  also  frequently  dropp»d. 
"During  1969  about  40  per  cent  of  the  peoi  le, 
mostly  old  people  and  women,  never  1  ift 
their  trenches  or  caves  at  all.  They  were  t  )o 
afraid.  The  others  would  go  out  and  do  th  ilr 
work  if  they  didn't  hear  the  planes  comln  ;." 
Various  press  reports  suggest  that  the  sai  le 
kind  of  bombing  la  going  on  In  guerrlll  k- 
controlled  zones  of  Cambodia.  PopulatI  in 
estimates  for  these  zones  begin  at  one  nf  1 
lion.  The  air  war  Is  still  relatively  new  th 
and  as  a  result,  refugees  who  have  lived  for 
long  periods  of  time  In  guerrilla  areas  he  ire 
not  yet  come  Into  friendly  regions.  But  p  1- 
vate  Interviews  with  Informed  Amerlc  in 
sources  Indicate  that  the  bombing  of  clvlll  m 
targets  In  Cambodia  is  as  extensive  as  ]ln 
Laos. 

One  of  the  most  heavily  bombed  areas  bks 
been  the  Plain  of  Jars,  located  In  northeai  t 
em  Laoe  and  controlled  by  the  Pathet  I  lo 
since  1964.  If  Khe  Sanh  and  My  Lai  were  t  le 
symbols  of  American  ground  interventli  n 
during  the  1960s,  the  Plain  Is  the  symbol  b^ 
the  automated  war  of  the  1970b. 

In  the  Plain,  once  Iaos'  meet  prosperojis 
area,  there  were  no  American  ground  coi  i- 


bat  troops.  As  former  Ambassador  W.  H. 
Sullivan  told  the  n.S.  Senate  m  April,  1971, 
the  area  was  not  related  to  the  aeourlty  of 
Amerloan  ground  forces  In  South  Vietnam 
American-supported  Asian  troops  were  like- 
wise doing  little  fighting  there. 

George  ahM>«ller,  a  Belgtan  UJf.  advisor, 
has  deacrlbed  what  occurred:  ".  .  .  In  1966 
...  Jet  planes  came  dally  and  destroyed  all 
stationary  structures.  Nothing  was  left 
standing.  The  vlllagei*  lived  In  trenches  and 
holes  or  In  oaves.  They  only  farmed  at  night. 
In  the  last  phase,  bombings  were  aimed  at 
the  systematic  destruction  of  the  material 
basis  of  the  civilian  society." 

In  September,  1969,  CIA-suiH?orted  Meo 
troops  went  In  and  took  out  the  remnants 
of  what  remained.  Some  38,000  refugees  were 
removed. 

The  Plain  of  Jars  Is  today  a  deserted  waste- 
land. 

"Sure,  some  of  the  vlllagee  get  bombed, 
there's  no  other  way  to  fight  a  war  out 
here,  for  Ood's  sake.  It's  a  war,  and  the  civU- 
Ilana  have  to  suffer.  We  did  It  at  Cherbourg, 
dldnt  we?" — Im  Hafner,  Deputy  Director, 
XTSAID/Laos,  January  4,  1971. 

"All  refugees  talk  about  the  bombing.  They 
dont  Uke  [it].  But  even  If  you  found  an 
example  In  which  It  was  proven  conclusively 
thftt  houses  were  bombed,  so  what?" — J.  Wil- 
liamson, U8AIO  refugee  relief  chief,  Vien- 
tiane, February  3, 1971. 

While  American  officials  concede  that  vil- 
lages are  frequently  bombed,  they  tend  to  at- 
tribute this  to  Air  Force  "stupidity,"  "con- 
fusion." or  "overkill."  There  is  Uttle  doubt, 
however,  that  Amerloan  policymakers  also 
share  the  responsibility.  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  Dennis  J.  Doolln  has 
testified  to  Congress  that  in  Laos  "all  United 
States  operatlona.  including  our  air  opera- 
tions, are  oontrolled  by  the  VS.  ambassador." 
All  indications  are  that  the  American  am- 
bassador has  approved  strikes  against  civilian 
targets  in  Pathet  Lao  sones.  As  Robert  Shap- 
len  has  written  in  Foreign  AHairn,  an  Amer- 
ican goal  has  been  to  "destroy  the  social 
and  economic  fabric  in  Pathet  Lao  areas."  in 
an  attempt  to  weaken  the  oommuniats' 
stronger  grotmd  army  by  depriving  it  of  indi- 
genous food  supplies,  disrupting  oommunlca- 
tiona,  killing  off  potential  reoruits  or  porten, 
demoralizing  the  civilian  population,  and 
causing  a  refugee  flow  to  friendly  aones. 

Informed  sources  indicate  that  this  haa 
largely  been  due  to  pressure  from  the  CIA, 
which  is  heavily  mvolved  in  targeting  Amer- 
ican bombing  strikes  in  Laos.  The  CIA  has  its 
own  photo-reconnalMance  team,  reconnais- 
sance aircraft,  and  ground  observers  in  Pa- 
thet Lao  zones.  Together  with  Air  Force  per- 
sonnel, CIA  representatives  participate  in 
weekly  meetings  at  Udom  Air  Force  Base 
In  Thailand  to  draw  up  target  listings. 

Largely  because  of  iu  direction  of  the 
Armee  Clandestine,  an  indigenous  paramili- 
tary force,  the  CIA,  souroea  say,  has  oonsiat- 
enUy  placed  Inhabited  villages  on  the  tar- 
get list  in  an  attempt  to  weaken  the  Pathet 
Lao. 

It  Is  certainly  clear  that  the  American  em- 
bassy has  taken  few  steps  to  enforce  the 
Rules  of  Engagement  (military  rules  of  war- 
fare that  prohibit  attacks  on  civilians).  To 
this  day,  only  one  Jtmlor  Foreign  Service  of- 
ficer has  been  assigned  to  check  proffered 
target  listings.  Virtually  no  mechanism  has 
been  established  to  monitor  strikes,  and 
there  are  no  known  i  nuances  of  disciplinary 
action  being  taken  against  pilots  for  bomb- 
ing clvUlan  targets  in  Pathet  Lao  sonea.  al- 
thoiigh  a  few  have  been  punished  for  strike* 
on  friendly  villages. 

"Now  the  cabinet  Is  in  deep  rtianif^ion  of 
a  series  of  proposals  by  Oeneral  Henri  Na- 
varre, oonmiander  in  chief  in  Indochina,  that 
the  war  be  increasingly  turned  over  to  the 
Vietnamese   themselves,  permitting  ftanoe 


to  reduce  the  burden  on  its  manpower  atyf 
economy."— Life,  August  3,  1988. 

The  bombing  of  vUlages  results  most  fun- 
damentally from  a  SS-year-long  American 
refusal  to  allow  guerrilla  forces  to  coma  to 
power  in  Indochina. 

Richard  Nixon's  first  public  admission  on 
^rtl  17,  1971,  that  withdrawal  hinges  on 
keeping  a  noncommunlst  government  ex- 
plains the  reliance  on  bombing. 

For  Asian  ground  armies  alone  will  hardly 
aocompUah  what  880,000  American  troops 
oould  not.  The  ARVN,  whatever  Its  In^irove- 
ment  in  the  last  five  years,  remains  riddled 
with  corruption,  elitism,  and  poorly  moti- 
vated conscripts.  As  their  raping,  looting  and 
indiscriminate  shelling  of  towns  has  shown 
in  Cambodia,  they  have  yet  to  master  the 
most  elemental  rules  of  ground  warfare  In 
Indochina.  Their  failures  In  Laoe,  and  their 
loss  of  84  posts  m  the  "pacified"  Mekong  Dti- 
ta  during  the  first  four  months  of  1071,  have 
stirprlsed  few  old  Indochina  hands. 

The  Lon  Not  army,  although  Its  soldiers' 
ooiirage  Is  often  admirable,  has  made  Uttle 
headway,  even  with  ARVN  he^.  The  guer- 
rillas now  control  from  60  to  70  per  cent  <A 
Oambodla. 

The  Royal  Lao  Army  and  CIA-dlreoted 
Armee  Clandestine  in  Laos  are  even  weaker. 
With  the  communist  capture  of  the  Bolovens 
Plateau  in  May  of  this  year,  the  Royal  Lao 
government  now  controls  Uttle  more  than 
the  major  towns. 

And  the  Royal  Thai  army  is  s(»nethlng 
of  a  standing  Joke  In  South  Vietnam.  As- 
signed to  guard  one  comer  of  Long  Blnh  base, 
its  major  accomplishment  to  date  has  been 
mastering  the  complexities  of  the  black 
market. 

At  this  writing,  Asian  troops  are  essentiaUy 
playing  a  sun>lemental  role:  serving  as  live 
bait  to  lure  the  enemy  out  into  the  open  for 
the  bombers,  as  in  the  February.  1971.  Lao- 
tian invasion;  searching  for  enemy  supplies, 
as  in  the  A  Sbau  valley;  taking  out  refxigees, 
as  on  the  Plain  of  Jars;  and  guarding  the 
major  bases  and  towns.  In  any  case,  we  risk 
Vletnamlzatlon  because  we  do  not  have  to 
rely  on  it.  We  rely  on  the  bombs. 

"Me  Ou  was  69  when  she  died  on  February 
30,  1069.  It  was  a  cold  day  and  she  decided  to 
leave  the  trench  about  3  p.m.  to  get  some 
clothing  for  herself  and  the  Children.  The 
Jets  bombed  whUe  she  was  in  the  bouse. 
She  was  burned  aUve." — Me  Ou's  son-in-law. 
Plain  of  Jars. 

Domsatlo  pressures  generated  by  the 
ground  war  have  also  played  a  part  in  the 
shift  to  air.  The  Vietnam  ground  war  ooeta 
more  in  money  and  in  lives.  The  American 
people  wUl  not  oontinue  to  pay  the  price  that 
has  already  come  to  $100  blUion  spent,  50/xn 
dead,  300,000  wounded — nor  wUl  the  troops, 
who  are  now  in  grassy-headed  revolt. 

The  air  war,  however,  provldee  few  soob 
problems.  Although  Its  cost  is  conslderaMe. 
probably  over  $10  bUlion  annuaUy.  much 
of  the  money  used  for  upkeep  of  air  bases 
and  development  of  new  aerial  technology 
would  be  spent  even  without  the  air  war. 

Charles  Sohultae,  former  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  estimatee  that  ooets 
above  normal  upkeep  of  baees  and  produo- 
Uon  of  aircraft  are  $3-S  billion  for  1973.  And 
more  important,  TT.S.  casualties  are  "i«niw»«i 
from  the  air.  American  pUota,  freed  from  the 
discomforts  of  the  ground  war,  and  rarely 
seeing  the  people  they  klU,  tend  to  raise 
fewer  complaints. 

Perhaps  meet  impc^tant  of  all,  informa- 
tion about  the  air  war  Is  as  ethereal  as  the 
atmosphere  Itself.  It  can  be  kept  far  from 
public  and  congressional  oonadousnees;  and, 
since  there  are  no  tales  of  atrooltlee  and  few 
pictures  of  the  bombing,  dotneetlo  rsaotion 
to  its  more  questionable  moral  aqteots  is 
muted. 

The  U.S.  pubUo  la  generaUy  unaware  of  the 
massive  bombing  in  Laos,  for  example.  News- 
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men  have  not  been  permitted  to  go  out  on 
bombing  raids  over  Laos,  although  they  can 
go  over  South  Vietnam.  They  have  usually 
not  been  allowed  to  Interview  the  American 
air  attache  in  Vientiane  or  the  irilots  bomb- 
ing Laoe  from  TliaUand.  When  asked,  official 
spokeanen  merely  deny  that  civUlan  targets 
are  bombed,  and  almost  aU  information  Is 
classified  beyond  public  reach. 

The  most  dramatic  example  of  what  free- 
dom an  air  war  allows  the  government  oc- 
curred in  NovMnber,  1968.  when  criticism 
of  the  weU-publlclzed  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam had  reached  its  peak.  President  Jc^nson 
halted  the  bombing,  a  move  stiU  regarded  by 
the  antiwar  forces  as  one  of  the  few  im- 
portant victories  of  the  peace  movement. 

But  the  bombing  never  stopped.  It  Just 
shifted  to  northern  Laoe,  leading  to  far  great- 
er destruction  of  villages  than  occurred  in 
North  Vietnam.  There  was  no  public  re- 
action, however.  Neither  the  people,  nor  their 
congressmen,  even  knew  It  had  happened. 

"In  August,  1969,  the  Jets  bombed.  Nang 
Pha  SU,  my  daughter-in-law,  was  in  a  trench. 
A  bomb  landed  nearby,  klUing  her  father  and 
wounding  her  mother  and  two  other  villagers. 
She  was  killed,  shielding  her  year -old  baby 
with  her  body.  Soldiers?  Oh.  they  dldnt  come 
near  the  villages.  They  knew  they'd  be 
bombed." — ^Nang  Pha  SU's  mother-in-law. 
Plain  of  Jars. 

The  opportunities  the  bombing  provides 
tor  developing  and  testing  sophisticated 
weaponry  is  another  factor  leading  to  its  con- 
tinuation. WhUe  a  foot  soldier  can  support 
Just  so  much  new  technology  on  his  back, 
the  air  war  provides  a  vessel  to  be  filled  with 
all  the  gadgetry  of  the  nuclear  age. 

This  is  seen  as  giving  ua  important  advan- 
tages over  our  adversaries.  "The  Russians  are 
going  nuts  over  what  we're  learning  out  here. 
They^  dying  that  they  cant  test  their  stuff 
out,"  explained  one  happy  pilot  at  Danang 
Air  Force  Base  last  November. 

Later  on,  the  pilot  added  one  of  the  stand- 
ard comments  heard  on  Air  Force  bases  in 
Indochina:  "It  may  sound  trite,  but  it's  the 
only  war  we've  got.  Do  you  realize  this  is  the 
only  place  in  the  world  right  now  where  you 
can  drop  Uve  bombs?" 

"Although  the  number  of  bases  has  de- 
creased by  four  in  1970,  Pacific  Air  Force  in- 
stallations stiU  stretch  from  HawaU  to  Ihai- 
land.  The  command's  area  of  responaibiUty 
covers  roughly  40  per  cent  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face—an area  with  a  population  of  more  than 
one-bllUon  people  Uvlng  tmder  the  flags  of 
37  nations.  Pacific  Air  Forces  has  Justly 
earned  the  title  'Guardians  of  the  Pacific' " — 
Air  Force  magazine.  May  1971. 

Only  as  one  drives  past  the  paddy  fields  and 
aamlor  drivers  onto  an  American  air  base  in 
Indochina  doea  one  begin  to  ^>preciate  just 
how  awesome  a  military  force  the  Blue  Ma- 
chine is. 

Miles  of  roads  stretch  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
see  (an  airman,  perhaps  apocryphaUy,  is  said 
to  have  measured  the  roads  on  Korat  Air 
Force  Base  and  found  that  there  were  enoiigh 
for  a  two-lane  highway  to  Peking  and  back) . 
There  are  thousands  of  pre-fab  structures, 
quonset  huts,  trailers,  tents,  wooden  and 
cement  buildings;  acres  of  hospitals,  com- 
missaries, canteens,  nightclubs,  restaurants, 
swimming  pools,  barracks,  gasoline  pun^, 
garages,  busss,  trades.  Jeeps,  radios,  radar  in- 
stallations, warehouses,  ofllces,  and  hangars; 
mllUons  of  gaUons  of  fuel  on  the  "fuel  farm"; 
closed-circuit  TV  and  radio  and  giant  movie 
theaters. 

Ttiousands  of  American  and  Asian  person- 
nel drive,  scurry,  loU  about:  pUots,  radio 
operators,  mechanics,  bomb-loaders,  fuse- 
InstaUsrs,  "fuel  farmers,"  gas-pump  opera- 
toca,  drivers,  electricians,  carpenters,  Janl- 
tocB,  doctors,  medical  orderUes.  lawyers. 
chi4>lalns.  cooks,  MPs,  guards,  loadazs. 
stackers,  waiters,  "hooch-glrla,"  secretaries. 


detkB,  information  officers,  launderers,  photo 
totenaeters,  gunners,  navigators,  men  wear- 
ing the  uniforms  of  the  Air  Fwce,  Navy,  Ma- 
rines, Army,  Air  America,  Continental  Air 
Serrice,  and  Pan  American  and  Northwest 
airlines. 

And  then  there  are  the  planee  constantly 
taxiing,  taking  crff,  dying,  landing— eleek, 
squat,  giant,  tiny,  sUver,  camoufiage-green. 

And  finally,  of  course,  the  ordnance. 

There  are  five  such  installations  in  South 
Vietnam,  with  some  40,000  Amvlcan  air- 
men; five  in  ThaUand,  with  36,000  airmen; 
four  to  six  aircraft  carriers  operating  in  and 
out  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin,  with  some 
10-20,000  personnel;  and  a  dozen  smaUer 
American-directed  bases  throughout  Indo- 
china for  Indlgenoiis  air  forces. 

These  InstaUationa  are,  of  course,  but  a 
smaU  part  of  the  Blue  Machine.  A  logistics 
network  stretching  throu^  18  major  air 
bases  In  the  Pacific  back  to  112  in  the  United 
States  provides  the  men  and  planes  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  bombs  falling. 

"I'm  as  Uberal,  as  much  for  peace  as 
anyone  else.  But  war  Is  not  a  pretty  thing. 
In  a  guerrilla  war,  the  civilians  are  going 
to  pay  a  price.  War  has  now  progressed  to  a 
point  where  you're  going  to  bomb  civilian 
targets  and  that's  It.  ru  l>e  frank.  I'm  trained 
to  kill  people.  I  dont  lUce  it  particularly. 
But  when  the  time  comes,  I'm  prepared  to 
do  it." — ^American  F4  pUot,  Saigon,  Novem- 
ber 14, 1970. 

The  image  of  the  Air  Force  that  most 
Americans  grew  up  with  was  embodied  in  the 
fifi^ter  pUot.  We  stUl  think  in  terms  of 
World  War  H  movies:  blue-eyed,  blond- 
haired  young  men  soaring  into  the  sky  to 
defend  God  and  country  against  the  heathen 
Kraut  or  Jap. 

The  Air  Force  iself  is  still  modeled 
aftw  this  tradition.  The  F4  and  F106  Jets, 
which  have  done  most  of  the  bcxnblng  in 
Indochina,  are  designed  as  fighters,  not 
bombers.  Ttie  training  emphasis  for  pUots 
is  StiU  on  the  techniques  of  aerial  combat, 
the  need  to  establish  "air  superiority." 

The  pUots  have  fought  few  aerial  duds  in 
Indochina,  however.  And  bombing  villages 
Jxist  hasn't  been  the  same  thing.  As  long  as 
bombing  went  on  in  Vietnam,  morale  re- 
mained high.  The  relatively  signlfioant  num- 
ber of  mlUtary  targets,  the  heavy  antUdrcraft 
fire  in  North  Vietnam  satisfied  the  pUote' 
need  for  a  challenge.  And  in  South  Vietnam 
the  goal  of  providing  air  support  for  the 
880,000  American  troops  on  the  ground 
seemed  worthy  enough.  As  one  pUot  ex- 
plained, "Bombing  for  troops  In  combat  Is 
the  most  satisfying.  It's  really  great  to  have 
them  teU  you  afterwards,  'We'd  have  been 
overrun  If  you  hadn't  come.'  I  really  like 
working  with  people." 

With  the  switch  to  bombing  Laos  and 
Cambodia,  the  ralson  d'etre  of  the  Air  Force 
seems  to  have  disappeared.  Antiaircraft  fire 
Is  relatively  light.  Plane  losses  in  Laoe  have 
averaged  four  a  month  for  the  last  year,  for 
example,  compared  to  30  a  month  in  North 
Vietnam  during  1068-1968.  There  are  no 
American  units  to  support.  There  are  tew 
large  bridges,  factories,  or  other  targets 
which  seem  worth  hitting. 

Pilot:  "Our  600-potmd  niqte  cannisters  are 
newer,  they  have  a  better  dispersal  pattern 
than  the  older  1,000-pounders." 

Information  officer:  "Hey,  you're  not  mxp- 
posed  to  talk  about  the  napalm  - 

PUot:  "No .  Why  not?" 

Information  ofllcer:  "Wtil,  you  know  thoae 
cOUege  kids.  Pretty  soon  they're  going  to  put 
poor  Dow  Chemical  out  of  bustnees.  You're 
not  supposed  to  talk  about  it  to  the  pceas." 

Pilot:  "WeU,  it  seems  jnetty  tldlenloaa  to 
me  that  people  can  be  so  enwUonal  about 
how  you  kin  people.  Whatis  so  bad  about 
nape  anywayf— conversation  at  Danang  Air 
Force  Base,  November  1970. 


The  pUots  themselves  tend  to  be  an  odd 
combination  of  hot  rodder  and  technocrat. 
On  the  one  hand,  they  spend  a  good  deal  of 
Ume  discussing  the  technical  details  of  their 
work  and  take  It  quite  seriously.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  one  pUot  says,  "Pilots  are  more  im- 
mat\ire  than  most  civilians  their  age.  They 
sort  of  like  to  play  cowboys  and  Indiana. 
That's  part  of  the  aUracUon  of  Iseing  a 
pUot."  On  a  visit  to  Danang  Air  Force  Base, 
I  was  surprised  to  see  sbaric's  teeth  and 
mouths  painted  on  the  noees  of  the  F4e.  "It's 
good  for  morale,"  a  pUot  explained  proudly. 

PUots  tend  to  get  restless  without  a  dial- 
lenge.  This  has  led  to  increasing  firostratioa. 
with  their  role  m  the  last  two-and-a-half 
years.  One  pUot  explained,  "Tou  go  up  over 
Laos  and  it's  just  not  that  satisfying.  AU 
you're  doing  is  bombing  roads  and  Inanimate 
objects.  But  even  that's  more  exciting  than 
South  Vietnam.  In  Laos  at  least  you  get  some 
antiaircraft  fire." 

Such  problems  were  iUustrated  in  a  long 
interview  with  several  Ft  pUots  at  Danang 
in  November,  1070.  Conversation  for  the  flret 
several  hours,  as  is  usuaUy  the  caae,  was 
rather  dry  and  technical.  Discussion  focused 
on  the  capabUltlee  of  different  aircraft  and 
kinds  of  ordnance.  weapons-deUvery  systems, 
and  navigational  problems. 

At  one  point,  however,  the  pUots  were 
asked  if  they  got  any  feedback  on  people 
kiUed  in  action  as  a  result  of  their  raids.  As 
the  men  in  the  room  began  to  chuckle,  one 
pUot  explained:  "You've  hit  on  a  rather  sore 
pomt,  you  know.  Tou  could  say  there's  kind 
of  a  controversy  between  us  and  the  grunts 
on  that  subject."  He  then  went  on  to  explain 
that  the  pilots  felt  that  the  foot  soldiers  were 
taking  credit  for  aeriaUy-infUcted  casualties. 

The  pUots  grew  graduaUy  more  and  more 
Indignant  as  they  told  personal  anecdotes 
of  having  been  "robbed"  of  "kills."  A  typical 
exan4>le  was  given  by  the  pUot  who  exploded, 
"One  day  we  vront  in  over  a  North  Vietnam- 
ese mUitary  camp  on  top  of  a  mountain. 
It  was  right  out  in  the  open,  so  we  could  see 
it  and  everything.  We  plastered  the  place, 
n^mlm,  SOO-pounders,  the  works.  I  know 
we  had  kiUs,  you  could  see  people  running  aU 
over  the  place,  buildings  burning.  There  was 
no  way  for  there  to  be  no  KIA.  But  do  you 
know  what  Iiappened?  The  grunts  came  in 
and  reported  36  enemy  killed  by  ground  fire. 
AU  they  did  was  Shoot  their  M16b  into  the 
corpeee  and  then  claim  they'd  killed  them. 
The  nerve.  Can  you  Imagine?" 

Such  haggling  over  body  counts  does  not, 
of  course  satisfy  the  pUots'  competitive  urges. 
And  though  they  try  to  conqwnaate  by  striv- 
ing to  vrln  the  "Qunflghter  of  the  Mbnth" 
avTard — based  on  percentage  of  bomlw 
dropped  in  the  target  area— it  hardly  suf- 
floes.  As  one  F4  pUot  said.  "Bombing  the 
North  reaUy  keeps  morale  up.  Every  man  Ukea 
to  feel  that  he's  an  adventurer.  I'U  teU  you. 
It's  exciting  to  come  down  the  chute  with 
the  flak  flying  aU  around  you.  The  general 
attitude  around  here  is  let's  keep  the  war 
going,  it's  dying.' " 

.  .  our  air  activities  are  govnned  by 
strict  Rules  of  Engagement  and  Operations 
Authorities  deelgned  to  minimize  clvUlan 
casualties. — Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
Doolln,  Kennedy  hearings.  May  1070. 

".  .  .  the  United  SUtes  Air  Force  contri- 
bution was  limited  to  striking  at  (mUitary 
targets]  ...  it  was  the  policy  not  to  attack 
populated  areas." — former  Ambassador  W.  H. 
SiUlivan,  Symington  hearings,   faU    1969. 

The  pUots'  indifference  to  the  air  campaign 
in  Laos  and  Cambodia  is  a  major  factor  in 
the  constant  strikes  against  viUages.  As  one 
pUot  who  has  bombed  in  both  northern 
and  southern  Laos  explains  it,  "Sure,  we're 
supposed  to  foUow  Rules  of  Engagement.  Ilka 
not  bombing  within  600  meters  of  an  active 
village.  But  aU  of  theee  rules  and  regulations 

dont  nksan when  you  have  a  guy  m 

an  aircraft.  Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  guya 
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have  no  qualms  about  dropping  bombs  kny- 
where.  Very  few  differentiate  where  the  hell 
they  bomb." 

The  bombing  of  civilians  Is  also  a  re  suit 
of  the  fact  that  pilots  cannot  easily  lo  ;ate 
military  targets  In  Laos  and  Cambodia.  The 
guerrillas  move  through  the  forest  at  n  ght 
in  small  groups.  There  are  no  munitions  ac- 
torles  or  exposed  military  camps,  and  a  -ms 
depots  are  bidden  underground.  And  since 
the  targets  that  are  traceable,  such  as  tru  ;ks. 
are  of  minor  importance,  pilots  tend  no  to 
risk  bombing  from  lower  altitudes.  "Wien 
you  go  down  In  Laos,  you  don't  face  a  very 
bright  future,"  an  F4  pUot  said,  "and  frankly. 

I'm  Just  not  going  to  risk  my  for  a 

truck."  Prom  higher  up,  especlall  y  In 

the  monsoon  season,  the  bombing  t  ikes 
place  without  the  pilot  ever  seeing  the 
ground  below.  It  is  not  surprising  that  one 
pilot  estimated  that  only  one  of  ten  bcmbs 
generally  falls  anywhere  near  the  ta  'get. 
Many  of  these  bombs  fall  on  villages,  fo  •,  In 
places  like  Laos  and  Cambodia,  most  vlll  iges 
are  located  on  or  near  the  ro«ul.  "When  you 
have  to  bomb  trucks  one  by  one,  you're  gslng 
to  km  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  clvlUi  ns," 
one  pilot  says. 

Pilots  who  cannot  locate  any  targetj  are 
dUcouraged  from  wasting  their  bombi  by 
dumping  them  at  sea  or  in  unocci  pled 
forests.  "The  pilot  who  doesn't  get  rid  c  r  his 
ordnance  somehow,"  a  pilot  says,  "Is  a  rare 
exception."  So  they  end  up  striking  the  only 
thing  they  can  see  from  the  air — vlllagss. 

"Nixon  Administration  officials,  as  did  \  hose 
In  the  Johnson  and  Kennedy  Admlnl  itra- 
tlons,  say  that  never  before  has  such  care 
been  taken  to  spare  civilians  In  bombing 
raids." — Oeorge  WUson,  The  Washli  gton 
Post,  AprU.  1971 

Another  factor  leading  to  low  Air  'broe 
morale  has  been  the  military  IneffectlT  mess 
of  the  bombing. 

The  major  success  claimed  for  the  bon  blng 
by  the  Pentagon  Is  that  It  destroys  sev«  n  of 
eight  trucks  moving  down  the  Ho  Chi  ]  Ilnh 
Trail.  This  appears  to  be  more  a  reflertlon 
of  what  some  of  us  call  the  "Lefl  Syndro  me," 
however,  than  reality. 

Amle  Leff .  an  Air  Force  doctor  at  U  lorn 
Base  In  Thailand,  achieved  some  local  ame 
during  the  great  Gonorrhea  Crisis  In  th(  fall 
of  1968.  Charged  with  controlling  ven»real 
disease  for  TTdom's  airmen,  Leff  wai  In- 
structed by  his  hospital  commander  td  get 
the  rate  below  one  case  per  1,000  men  pe  •  day 
for  the  month  of  December,  1969.  Tryln  {  his 
best,  the  good  doctor  lectured,  charted  and 
examined.  But.  alas,  the  rate  was  stll  1.5. 
A  hospital  superior  ordered  him  to  ower 
the  figures  anyway.  Although  he  refuse<l ,  Leff 
later  found  It  common  practice  elsei  rhere 
for  rates  to  be  finagled.  Incensed,  Leff  asks. 
"If  they'd  change  gonorrhea  rates,  wha ;  else 
would  they  falsify?" 

All  available  evidence  suggests  that  they 
falsify  the  high  "truck-kill"  ratio. 

No  less  an  authority  than  former  Defense 
Secretary  Robert  McNamara,  after  al],  re- 
vealed In  the  fall  of  1968  that  bombing  raids 
on  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail  had  reduce*  the 
fiow  of  men  and  supplies  by  no  more  than 
10-15  per  cent. 

Subeequent  events  seem  to  bear  this  aaaly- 
sls  out:  commimlst  successes  agalnst\  the 
South  Vietnamese  Invasion  In  February  iBTl; 
the  uncovering  of  supply  complexes  In  t]  le  A 
Shau  Valley  In  May,  1971:  significant  guer- 
rilla advances  In  southern  Laos  during  the 
same  months;  the  ongoing  communist  i  Ull- 
tary  success  In  Cambodia  despite  the  ( los- 
ing of  Slhanoiikvllle  port.  All  this  sug|  sets 
that  however  many  trucks  are  being  de- 
stroyed from  the  air,  communist  forces  are 
suffering  few  serious  supply  problems. 
"My  way  of  kUllng  people  Is  better 

their  way.  The  Pathet  and  North  Vie 

are  a  plague.  We  have  to  eliminate  tb( 
They  have  no  regard  for  human  llfe.'*-4F4 
pUot,  Danang.  November  38.  1970. 


Despite  the  Inefficiency  of  the  bombing, 
there  Is  llUle  likelihood  that  it  will  be 
halted. 

The  Air  Force  argues  strongly  that  bomb- 
ing has  been  most  successful.  Even  where  It 
admits  limited  failure,  as  for  example  in  the 
Inability  of  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
to  halt  the  fiow  of  suppUes  into  the  South, 
It  ascribes  this  to  Improper  constraints  placed 
on  It  by  civilians. 

As  one  F4  pUot  put  It,  "Targeting  for 
air  war  North  was  done  by  Washington. 
Tbls  gives  the  enemy  the  advantage.  The 
whole  problem  comes  from  Kennedy's  'flexi- 
ble response'  Idea.  You  bit  me  on  the  foot, 
I  bit  you  on  the  ankle.  You  hit  me  on  the 
knee,  I  hit  you  on  the  ahln.  But  it  doeent 
work.  If  you  bit  me  on  the  foot,  I  sbould 
slug  you  with  a  dub  and  put  you  out  of 
commission. 

"I'm  not  saying  we  were  right.  Let's  face  It. 

we  Just  attacked  the  .  But  when  we 

did  decide  to  bomb  them,  we  should  have 
kicked  the out  of  them." 

Some  critics  see  an  element  of  cynicism  In 
continued  Air  Force  claims  of  success.  They 
suggest  that  they  are  produced  to  Jusitlfy 
more  money  from  Congress,  and  more  weap- 
ons development. 

While  there  may  be  some  truth  In  tbls, 
there  seems  no  doubt  that  Air  Force  person- 
nel are  by  and  large  sincere  In  their  belief 
that  bombing  has  been  effective,  not  because 
It  has  cut  off  supply  lines,  but  because  it 
has  made  the  enemy  "pay  a  price"  for  his 
conquests.  GuerrUIas  in  Indochina,  it  Is 
argued,  are  an  Implacable  force  bent  on  mili- 
tary victory,  and  whatever  we  do  to  make 
it  more  difficult  for  them  Is  Justifiable. 

"This  war  from  the  pilot's  standpoint  Is 
a  very  Imperaonal  one,  whether  or  not  you 
believe  the  goals  that  the  government  pre- 
scribes for  us.  Most  of  the  pilots  Just  go 
along  and  figure,  well.  It's  a  Job.  You  fiy. 
You  see  fiak  at  night.  That's  about  as  close 
to  war  as  we  get.  Sometimes  you  get  sbot 
down,  but  you  don't  see  any  of  the  explo- 
sions. You  can  look  back  and  see  'em,  but 
you  dont  see  any  of  the  blood  or  any  of 
the  fleeb.  You  go  out,  fiy  your  mission,  you 
come  back  to  your  alr-condltloned  hooch 
and  drink  beer  or  whatever.  You're  not  in 
contact  with  It.  .  .  ." — Randy  Floyd,  Marine 
Corps  pilot. 

The  increasing  automation  of  the  Ameri- 
can military  effort  in  Indochina  will  have 
an  impact  extending  far  beyond  that  un- 
happy region.  One  of  its  far-reaching  rami- 
fications is  the  change  it  Is  bringing  to  the 
psychology  of  warfare. 

It  is  not  only  that  few  of  the  Laotian  or 
Cambodian  peasants  presently  living  under 
the  bombing  have  no  idea  what  an  American 
Is.  why  the  United  States  is  bombing  them — 
it  is  also  that  few  of  the  Americans  in- 
volved In  the  air  war  have  ever  seen  a  Lao- 
tian or  Cambodian. 

Navigators  plot  bombing  raids  on  coordi- 
nates, not  viUagee:  pUots  pull  levers  from 
thousands  of  feet  up,  not  triggers  at  human 
forms  100  yards  away;  photo  interpreters  see 
bomb  craters  and  destroyed  "enemy  struc- 
tures," not  headless  children  or  napalmed 
grandmothers;  a  Stinger  pilot — whose  ma- 
chine can  put  a  bullet  every  square  foot  in 
an  area  the  size  of  a  football  field — stares 
ahead  into  the  inky  darkness,  periodically 
firing  when  two  pips  on  his  computer  coin- 
cide. Any  corpses  below  lie  far  from  bis 
consciousness. 

And  those  few  Americans  who  do  know 
Laotians  or  Cambodians  express  little  but 
warmth  and  affection  for  tbem.  The  past  and 
present  American  ambassadors  to  Laos,  for 
example,  both  speak  frequently — and  no 
doubt  sincerely — of  their  deep  admiration 
for  its  people.  Neither  has  shown  any  no- 
ticeable discomfort  as  they  wander  through 
Laotian  refugee  ean^M,  chatting  and  ■"filing 
with  people  against  whom  they  bad  earlier 
approved  bombing  raids. 


In  the  Era  of  the  Blue  Machine,  war  is 
gradually  becoming  a  technical  exercUe,  be- 
reft of  malice  or  rancor,  an  elemental  ex- 
pression of  the  art  of  killing.  M«n  are  in- 
creasingly freed  ttova.  the  hatred,  doubts, 
greed,  or  rationalizations  that  killing  usu- 
ally entails.  The  issue  of  guilt  is  becoming 
meaningless,  conscience  irrelevant.  The  pilot, 
bomb-loader,  and  the  pcdlcymaker  have  no 
intention  to  kill.  Psycboloi^cally,  therefore, 
they  do  not. 

"The  attock  or  bombardment,  by  what- 
ever means,  of  towns,  villages,  dwellings, 
or  buildings  which  are  imdefended  la  pro- 
hibited."— Article  26,  Hague  Convention  on 
Land  Warfare.  1907. 

The  issue  of  war  crimes  Is  reduced  to 
absurdity. 

The  chief  VS.  prosecutor  at  the  Nurem- 
berg trials,  TBlford  Taylor,  talks  of  two  prin- 
ciples wblcb  estabUsb  aerial  bombardment  as 
a  war  crime:  1)  if  the  means  of  bombard, 
ment  of  civilian  targets  are  disproportionate 
to  their  military  value;  and  2)  if  bombing  Is 
carried  out  against  elTlllans  in  reprisal  for 
military  acts  over  which  they  have  no  con- 
trol. 

In  rural  theaters  such  as  Laos  or  Cam- 
bodia, any  means  of  bombardment  would  be 
disproportionate — enemy  stores  and  soldiers 
are  not  located  in  the  villages.  Antiaircraft 
positions  are  not  located  there,  either. 

Moralists  may  wonder  why  an  Ambassador 
Godley  continues  overseeing  lx>Diblng  strikes 
in  Laos  while  a  Lieutenant  Calley  lan- 
guishes in  Jail.  The  lieutenant,  after  all.  was 
convicted  for  killing  unarmed  and  unresist- 
ing clvUlans.  And  bombing  strikes  in  Laos, 
for  which  the  ambassador  bears  responsi- 
bility, are  killing  unarmed  and  unresisting 
civilians  as  a  matter  of  course. 

But  that  Is  precisely  the  point.  In  coun- 
tries such  as  Laos,  the  act  of  automated  war 
Itself  is  the  war  crime.  There  are  no  Calleys 
or  Medlnas  to  accuse. 

And  iMurring  the  unlikely  event  of  the 
superstate  Itself  being  vanquished,  its  policy- 
makers are  hardly  likely  to  admit  to — let 
alone  convict  themselves  of — war  crimes. 

"A  lot  of  people  in  the  States  under- 
estimate what  we're  up  against.  They're  Just 
prlmltlTe  little  Jungle  fighters,  sure.  But 
they're  shrewd,  good  tacticians.  They  have 
equipment,  too,  like  the  SAMs  up  North.  And 
they  use  a  lot  of  the  stuff  we  discard  like 
tin  cans.  They  make  f\ises  out  of  them. 
And  they'll  make  a  damn  good  booby  tri^) 
out  of  a  couple  of  boards  and  some  nails." — 
F4  pilot.  Daiutng  Air  Force  Base. 

As  such  a  war  continues.  Ideological,  eco- 
nomic, and  polltloal  considerations  assume 
a  secondary  role. 

Pnbaps  when  the  war  began  it  was  pri- 
marily a  struggle  between  freedom  and  com- 
munist totalitarianism,  as  oonssrvatlves  see 
it;  or  peibape  It  was  a  conflict  between  Amer- 
ican Imperialism  and  national  liberation,  as 
the  left  claims. 

But  today,  with  South  Vietnam  being  run 
by  its  American-imposed  Curtis  LeMays,  few 
U.8.  leadWB  claim  that  democracy  Is  really  a 
factor  In  the  war.  Ideological  and  pollUcal 
questions  have  long  since  dimmed  in  im- 
portance, since  most  people  within  Indochina 
have  already  decided  what  stde  they  are  on. 
After  an  expenditure  of  over  $100  bUUon,  the 
nJ9.  economic  motives  have  diminished,  too. 

The  main  concerns,  from  the  American 
aide,  are  technical  in  nature :  developing  sen- 
sors wbleh  will  allow  Instantaneous,  auto- 
matic, and  iMnpolnt  bombing  at  enemy  guer- 
rillas: getting  band-held  lasers  Into  use  in- 
stead of  Ineffective  aircraft-directed  beams; 
apidylng  new  and  better  forms  of  ordnance. 

For  tbe  gnenUlas  the  war  Jias  become  pri- 
marily a  question  of  persevering,  of  develop- 
ing courage,  patience,  sod  near-mystical 
faltb  In  tbalr  troops,  of  continuing  to  meet 
tecbnologloal  developmenu  from  tbe  air  with 
Increased  ingenuity  and  rasourcefulnees. 
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It  U  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  himself  who  is  said  to 
have  remarked  to  a  graduating  class  of  sap- 
pers, tbe  elite  units  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
army,  "You  are  our  answers  to  the  B62s." 

The  war  in  Indochina  today  has  become 
primarily  one  of  technology  verstis  the  hu- 
man spirit. 

"The  biggest  problem  I  bad  was  to  restrain 
my  men's  enthustaam.  If  I  asked  for  volun- 
teoB,  all  my  men  would  argue  to  be  tbe  first 
chosen.  liCt  me  do  it,  they  killed  my  mother  I' 
'No.  let  me  go.  they  destroyed  my  village.' 
they  would  say.  Were  we  afraid  of  the  planes? 
Oh,  no.  If  they  stayed  up  high,  they  couldnt 
bit  us.  If  they  came  down  low,  we  could  shoot 
them  down.  We  were  very  angry.  The  planes 
dldnt  oome  to  bomb  tbe  soldiers,  they  tried 
to  klU  the  villagers.  The  villagers  are  Just 
rice  farmers.  They  didn't  do  anything  against 
those  pilots." — ^Pathet  Lao  defector,  former 
captain. 

The  human  spirit  seems  to  1m  triumphing. 
Interviews  with  Pathet  Lao  defectors  indi- 
cate that  far  from  breaking  tbe  enemy's  wUl, 
the  bombing  strengthened  It.  "Before,  maybe 
only  20-30  per  cent  of  the  young  men  would 
volunteer  to  Join  the  Pathet  Lao  army,"  ex- 
plains one  defector.  "But  by  1969,  90  per 
cent  and  more  wanted  to  Join.  Nobody  really 
imderstood  what  the  Pathet  Lao  meant  by 
'American  Imperialism'  before  the  planes 
came.  But  by  I960  the  attitude  was  'better 
to  die  fighting  than  hiding  in  the  holes.' " 

In  an  arena  where  American-sumKtrted 
ground  forces  are  as  lacking  in  motivation 
as  they  are,  such  sentiments  on  the  other 
side  are  a  key  factor.  At  this  writing,  commu- 
nist guerrillas  are  the  only  force  in  Indo- 
china who  believe  they  know  what  they  are 
fighting  for. 

Tbe  Influx  of  more  than  30,000  refugees 
from  heavily  bombed  areas  during  1970 
has  made  the  bombing  common  knowledge 
in  American-supported  zones.  Laotians  of 
all  political  stripes  are  opposed  to  tbe 
bombings  because  it  caused  hardship  to 
their  fellow  Laotians  against  whom  they 
bear  no  enmity,  and  becatise  they  bdleve  it 
widened  the  war.  They  blame  Souvazma 
Phoimia's  government  in  part  for  permitting 
it.  Conversely,  they  admire  tbe  Pathet  Lao 
for  standing  up  to  it. 

The  war  In  Laos  has  always  been  for  essen- 
tially political  ends.  The  communists  have 
made  It  clear  they  are  not  planning  to  take 
over  the  major  towns  militarily.  The  bomb- 
ing has  undoubtedly  aided  them  in  achiev- 
ing a  political  victory.  This  may  later  be 
true  of  the  other  countries  as  well,  making 
one  wonder  whether  technology  can  keep  up 
with  the  growing  opposition  to  the  VS.  in 
Vietntun,  if  we  will  resort  to  even  more 
effective  bombs  to  keep  down  more  strength- 
ened wills. 

"I  can  assure  you  that  my  words  are  those 
of  a  devoted  pacifist.  My  very  hardest  Job  is 
to  give  out  medals  of  honor.  If  I  lived  In 
another  country  that  wanted  to  be  sure  and 
retain  its  right  to  self-determination,  I 
would  say:  "Thank  Ood  that  the  United 
States  exists  at  thU  moment  of  history."  We 
are  not  bent  on  conquest  or  on  threatening 
others.  But  we  do  have  a  nuclear  umbrella 
that  can  protect  others.  This  Is  the  moral 
force  behind  our  position.  We  could  be  a 
terrible  threat  to  the  world  if  we  were  to  lose 
that  restraint."— Richard  Nixon,  interview 
with  C.  L.  Sulzberger,  The  New  York  Times, 
March  10,  1970. 

The  issues  raised  by  tbe  air  war  go  far 
beyond  the  personal  culpability  or  motives 
of  American  leaders.  For  if  the  last  few  years 
bave  shown  anything,  it  is  that  technologi- 
cal growth  has  a  dynamic  of  its  own,  inde- 
pendent of  the  wUl  of  individuals.  Ameri- 
can leaders  are  more  products  of  this  process 
than  its  conscious  manipulators,  more  tbe 
Man  In  the  Orey  Flannel  Suit— or  sometimes 
the  Mad  Hatter — than  Big  Brother. 

The  change  in  the  Laos  air  war  from  a 
limited  number  of  prop  bombers  dropping 


600-pound  bombs  outside  of  populated  areas 
to  hundreds  of  Jet  and  B62  bombers  using 
laser  and  TV-guided  missiles  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  the  result  of  a  series  of  carefully 
planned  decisions.  It  was  Just  part  of  ongoing 
technological  development.  The  war  kept  up 
with  the  advances;  each  new  Improvement 
was  put  into  action. 

Dow,  Honeywell,  and  Lockheed  did  their 
part;  so  did  the  Air  Force,  Marines,  and  Navy, 
the  State  Department  and  the  CIA,  Standard 
Oil  and  Gulf.  The  momentum  was  more 
powerful  than  the  people  within  it;  a  belief 
In  technology  covered  the  horrors,  much  as 
a  belief  in  religion  protected  the  Inquisition. 
And  without  anybody  really  understanding 
or  caring,  thousands  of  Indochlnese  villages 
were  destroyed  in  the  process. 

"The  roar  of  the  bombs  and  the  noise  of 
the  planes  frightened  me  terribly.  Our  life 
became  like  one  of  animals  who  search  to 
escape  the  butchers.  Each  day,  across  the 
forests  and  ditches,  we  sought  only  to  escape 
from  the  bombs.  When  looking  at  the  face 
of  my  Innocent  child,  I  could  not  stop  cry- 
ing for  his  future.  Why  do  the  men  In  this 
world  not  love  each  other,  not  live  together 
In  peace,  not  build  happiness  in  development 
and  progress?  Human  beings,  whose  parents 
cherished  them,  died  from  the  explosions  of 
the  bombs.  Who  then  thinks  alwut  the  affec- 
tion and  love  their  parents  felt  for  tbem? 
As  for  tbe  other  men,  do  they  know  all  the 
unimaginable  atrocities  which  can  happen 
here  In  this  war?" — ^from  essay  by  35-year- 
old  woman  refugee  from  Plain  of  Jars. 

The  questions  raised  in  this,  tbe  third 
year  of  the  Era  of  the  Blue  Machine,  really 
have  less  to  do  with  men  than  Man. 

What  does  it  mean,  after  all,  when  the 
strongest  of  the  species  Is  systematically  kill- 
ing and  maiming  some  of  the  weakest?  .  .  . 
the  most  prosperous  regularly  destroying  the 
homes  and  belongings  of  some  of  the  poor- 
est? .  .  .  the  most  Industrialized  constantly 
devastating  the  land  and  food  supplies  of 
some  of  the  most  rural?  .  .  .  and  the  most 
technically  advanced  using  their  most  sophis- 
ticated weaponry  against  a  people  who  pose 
the  most  marginal  of  challenge  to  their  in- 
terests?" 

In  a  nuclear  age  such  questions  are  of 
more  than  passing  concern. 

[From  the  Armed  Forces  Journal,  Feb.  15, 

1971) 

Battle  for  Contsol  op  Ho  Chi  Minh  Teaii. 

( By  George  Weiss  and  tbe  Journal  staff) 

Allied  Forces  bave  for  tbe  past  2^  years 
been  waging,  with  increasing  success,  a  here- 
tofore secret  electronic  war  along  the  Ho 
Chl  Mlnh  trail. 

Current  operations  in  Laos  are  providing 
a  climactic  test  for  the  Pentagon's  new 
sensor  technology  and  could,  as  Intended, 
break  the  back  of  the  enemy's  resupply  effort 
and  thus  lead  to  a  final  denouement  of  the 
war  Itself. 

Even  more  significant,  in  the  opinion  of 
several  highly  placed  Journal  sources,  is  the 
fact  that  a  successful  outcome  to  the  Laos/ 
Cambodla/I  Corps  campaign  would  be  en- 
couraging proof  that,  contrary  to  some 
opinion,  tbe  persistent  and  patient  appli- 
cation of  superior  technology  can  be  decisive 
in  guerrilla  war  situations. 

Here,  as  pieced  together  from  congres- 
sional, DoD,  and  other  sources  by  Pentagon 
Editor  Oeorge  Weiss  and  other  Journal  staf- 
fers, is  the  real  story  behind  the  elactronio 
interdiction  program. 

THX  SLBCTBOinC  WAB 

"We  wired  the  Ho  Cbl  Mlnh  traU  like  a 
drugstore  pinball  machine  and  we  plug  it  in 
every  night."  The  Air  Force  officer  who  said 
that  was  not  making  an  idle  boast.  Laos  has 
been  "tnigged"  with  the  most  efficient  elec- 
tronic system  ever  devised.  Tbe  real  secret 
about  tbe  "secret  war"  Is  that  tbls  is  one  we 
may  be  winning. 


The  electronic  operation  began  in  Decem- 
ber 1967.  It  has  grown  and  been  refined. 
What  happens  now  may  affect  tbe  future  of 
every  man  in  uniform  in  every  nation  in 
the  world. 

Warfare  has  gone  electronic. 

What  It  all  means  is  Just  beginning  to 
filter  tlirough.  The  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  held  hearings  in  November.  In 
late  January  a  censored  transcript  was  re- 
leased, and  for  the  first  time  the  world  got 
a  look  at  the  most  classified  war  of  all  time. 

The  Laotian  problem  had  ground  rules  im- 
posed on  it  by  almost  everyone  In  govern- 
ment atwve  the  rank  of  general.  For  Instance, 
no  American  was  to  fight  on  the  ground  In 
Laos.  But.  of  course.  It  was  agreed  that  if 
the  Infiltration  of  men  and  munitions  could 
be  slowed  it  should  be.  Just  how  that  was 
to  be  accomplished  was  left  to  the  military. 

Hie  classic  military  answer  was  to  close  the 
port  ac  Haiphong.  That  solution  never  was 
politloaily  feasible.  The  decision  was  to  fight 
above  Laos,  harass  the  Ho  Chl  Minh  trail,  re- 
duce the  input — and  don't  get  "invcrived" 
blockading  or  endangering  Soviet.  Chinese. 
and  other  shipping  off  Haiphong. 

The  foUowli^  Journal  exclusive  gives,  for 
the  first  time,  the  story  of  how  the  Ho  Chl 
Mlnh  trail  was  bugged  and  how  the  bugs 
help  get  the  ordnance  to  the  targets. 

THX    BINH    TBAM    EXPKKSS 

The  distance  from  Mugia  Pass  to  the  DMZ 
is  75  miles  as  the  crow  files.  The  trail  which 
covers  that  75  miles  and  on  into  Oambodia 
Is  now  more  than  3,500  miles  in  length. 

The  Ho  Chl  Minh  traU  started  out  as  a 
footpath.  Today  it  is  an  insane  maze  of 
twisting,  tangled  roads,  a  rabbit  warren.  It 
wasn't  r'anned  that  way.  It  developed. 

As  the  Air  Force  tx>mbed  and  closed  roads, 
new  ones  were  hacked  from  the  Jungle.  As 
the  trail  became  longer  and  more  compli- 
cated, the  NVA  began  to  develop  a  system 
which  the  U.S.  military  refers  to  as  The  Pony 
Express.  Cargo  coming  down  the  trail  Is 
passed  from  truck  to  truck.  This  oocun  at 
truck  parks  and  storage  areas. 

Located  along  the  way  are  Binh  Tramt 
(military  relay  stations)  staffed  by  engineers, 
tran^Kvt  workers,  and  antl-atrcraft  gunners. 
Each  station  crew  has  the  responsibility  of 
covering  a  portion  of  the  trail  on  each  side 
of  its  station,  maintaining  land  telephone 
lines  used  In  moving  traffic,  and  keeping  its 
portion  of  tbe  road  open. 

The  infiltration  begins  at  nightfall,  and  by 
dawn  the  surviving  vehicles  must  be  off- 
loaded and  their  cargos  bidden.  The  trucks 
may  attempt  to  make  it  back  into  the  sanc- 
tuary or  may  be  directed  to  a  hidden  park 
where  they  will  remain  throughout  the  day- 
light hours. 

Trucks  bringing  equiiMnent  into  Laos  are 
the  largest.  They  carry  eight  tons  at  cargo. 
Trucks  on  the  trail  usually  carry  five  tons. 
The  smallest  trucks  are  used  for  areas  where 
speed  Is  important  and  carry  about  three 
tons. 

Speed  on  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  trail  Is  a  rela- 
tive thmg.  Almost  every  truck  moves  in  low 
gear.  The  explanation  is  quite  simple:  Tbe 
operation  (or  98%  of  it)  is  carried  out  in 
darkness  on  bad  roads  and  without  lights 
Drivers  cover  only  about  a  20-mlle  portion  of 
the  trail  each  night.  They  are  expected  to 
know  every  turn  and  obstacle  along  their 
route. 

From  the  Air  Force  point  of  view,  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  trail  has  been  degraded  as 
planned.  A  ton  of  munitions  may  now  spent 
weeks  and  sometimes  months  in  transit. 

Each  stop  means  the  trucks  must  be  un- 
loaded and  the  cargos  placed  in  caves  or  pits 
dug  In  the  ground  for  protection  against 
bombers. 

icLOo  WHrrx 

Tbe  code  name  for  tbe  electronic  opera- 
tion la  Igloo  White.  It  was  designed  for  light- 
ing a  war  in  hostile  territory,  offering  the 
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enemy  absolute  control  of  their  surface  «r- 
rltory  while  maintaining  air  superiority 
atMTS  It  The  system  does  not  require  oJ9. 
grovmd  troops  to  assure  success.  It  m^ 
the  restrictions  placed  upon  ground  opt 
tlons  In  Laos. 

As  The  Journal  went  to  press,  VS.  ioi 
were  positioned  m  the  Khe  Sanh  area  ^^d 
bad  reopened  the  airstrip.  Reports  were 
ing  In  of  VS.  activity  In  the  A  Shau  Vauey. 
ARVN  forces  had  moved  Into  Laos,  but  tnelr 
ultimate  deployment  was  still  In  question — 
In  a  few  days'  march  they  could  be  astnde 
the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trail,  searching  out  ind 
destroying  the  hidden  munitions  depots. 

Repeated  Administration  statements  hiave 
reassured  the  nation  that  no  U£.  con  bat 
forces  would  engage  in  such  actions  cut- 
side  South  Vietnam.  Indeed,  It  would  not 
appear  necessary.  The  ARVN  has  the  a  ui- 
power  and  equipment  to  carry  out  just  s  ich 
a  limited  action.  More  Important,  the  Af  VN 
has  the  morale  and  ability  to  do  so  now  as 
amply  demonstrated  by  Its  1970  operations 
in  Cambodia. 

The  most  likely  strategy  will  be  to  contl  lue 
to  hanmier  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trail  and  the 
suspected  storage  areas  with  B-£a  bomi  «rs 
and  tactical  fighters,  while  the  VS.  ground 
forces  concentrate  on  keeping  the  NVA  t.  om 
bringing  in  next  year's  munitions  sui  ply 
and  the  ARVN  completely  disrupt  the  1  VA 
logistics  lines  through  the  Laotian  Panli  tn- 
dle. 

The  events  of  the  next  few  months  loay 
be  the  most  critical  in  recent  years,  and — 
strange  as  It  may  seem — a  string  of  sen- 
sors In  the  Laotian  Jungle  may  be  the  1  inal 
key  to  the  continued  withdrawal  of  An  erl- 
can  troops  from  the  war. 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Dec.  1,  1  >71] 

LnT  Along  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Tkah 

(By  Robert  Keatley) 

"A  girl — whose  hair  fell  to  her  breaj  ts — 

was   standing   on   the  ninnlng   board    >f   a 

truck  and  was  singing  a  song  entitled  ']  Am 

a  Communications  and  Liaison  Olrl.'  a4  ac- 

tbe 
four 


were 
into 


oompanylng  flute  player  was  sitting  0£ 
hood  of  the  truck.  ...  A  group  of 
brothers  was  standing  in  front  of  the  Ifruck 
with  their  hands  placed  around  each  ot  ler's 
shoulders,  and  a  number  of  others 
smoking  and  occasionally  whispered 
each  other's  ears  something  that  seemed  to 
arouse  their  mutual  interests.  .  .  . 

"Suddenly  an  assault  youth  group,  viilch 
consisted  mostly  of  girls,  passed  by  in  the 
coiirse  of  an  operation.  The  girls  were  a  Try- 
ing heavy  packs  and.  In  particular,  each 
ried  a  small  pillow  on  her  back.  The  1  lue- 
and-red  trimmings  of  the  pillow  coulf  be 
seen. 

"Before  the  applause  (for  the  song)  ei^ed, 
the  expected  uproar  started: 

"  l/ook  at  that  girl.  .  .  .' 

"  "Where  are  you  comrades  going?' 

"  'We  are  going  to  any  place  where 
enemy  exists.  Do  you  brothers  think 
only  you  are  moving  toward  the  front? 

"  'What  a  girl  I' 

"People  roared  with  laughter.  It  Is 
flcult  for  an  outsider  to  Imagine  that 
was  the  environment  In  which  the  mil 
trmnaportatlon  units  were  preparing  to  i  aove 
along  the  path  that  was  studded  with  b9mbs 
and  bullets." 

No  doubt.  For  this  mildly  ribald  ^ne 
takes  place  at  the  northern  end  of  th  i  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  Trail — ^that  1,660-mlle-long  aase 
of  roads  winding  south  from  North  Viet  lam, 
through  Laos  and  into  South  Vietnam  and 
Cambodia.  It's  the  main  supply  rout  i  for 
Communist  troops  fighting  In  Indochina  and 
earlier  this  year  a  North  Vietnamese  our- 
nallst  named  Khanb  Van  presented  i  re- 
markable account  of  life  along  its  many  1  rack 
trails.  The  account  i4>peared  as  a  10  part 
series  In  Nhan,  Dan,  Hanoi's  offlclal  n«i  ipa- 
per,  and  was  presumatdy  dealgned  to  i  ouse 
patrlotlo  fervor  back  home.  It  is  full  at  rlie- 
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torlc  about  American  and  "puppet"  (Saigon) 
aggressors,  and  heroic  tales  about  North 
Vietnamese  troops  who  have  spent  hard  years 
on  the  trail  despite  the  Incessant  bombard- 
ment. 

But  It  also  tells  more.  It  makes  clear  that 
trail  workers  are  human  beings — not  Just  ab- 
stract targets  for  high-flying  U.S.  Jets — and 
that  they  too  can  hurt,  and  bleed.  It  tells  of 
suffering  and  pain,  seemingly  endless  hard 
work  and  constant  danger.  It  reminds  an 
American  that  war  is  grim  on  both  sides  of 
the  battlefield.  And  it  prompts  wonderment 
at  the  tenacity  of  Hanoi's  forces,  and  ques- 
tions of  why  they  believe  this  unrelentingly 
militant  road  to  political  power  Is  still  so 
necessary. 

The  Incidents  described  are  a  year  old.  But 
it's  doubtful  that  trail  life  has  changed 
much.  In  fact,  the  North  Vietnamese  have 
finished  an  unprecedented  effort  to  keep  the 
route  open  during  the  rainy  season  Just  com- 
pleted, U.S.  intelligence  reports  say.  Traffic 
there  is  increasing  once  more.  With  the  traffic 
comes  the  bombing,  for  President  Nixon  is 
trying  to  stave  off  major  Communist  attacks 
for  at  least  another  year  while  he  gets  the 
remaining  Americans  out  of  South  Vietnam. 
The  U.S.  has  already  dropped  more  explosives 
on  this  trail  complex  than  it  dimiped  on 
Hitler's  Oennany  during  World  War  n. 

"I  found  that  the  road  was  so  barren  .  .  . 
(writes  Khanh  Van).  Along  the  roadsides 
various  kinds  of  trees — including  one  .  .  . 
the  trunk  of  which  had  a  diameter  so  wide 
that  even  th«  outstretched  arms  of  two  or 
three  persons  could  not  surround  It — had 
been  stripped  of  their  leaves  and  branches. 
There  remained  only  bare  trunks  with 
pointed  tops  .  .  .  through  the  eany-momlng 
mist  we  would  have  the  Impression  that  a 
flotilla  of  big  sailboats,  the  masts  of  which 
were  close  to  one  another,  was  resting  along 
a  river. 

.  .  On  certain  days  aggressor  aircraft  In 
three  formations  sprayed  toxic  chemicals  over 
this  rocuL  .  .  .  The  fire,  consuming  the  dry 
leaves,  burned  endlessly  for  more  than  one 
month.  The  fire  burned  the  branches  and 
sometimes  a  flre-engulfed  branch  fell  down. 
.  .  .  the  flames  from  the  plastic  substance  In 
the  bombs  splattered  the  surface  of  the  road 
and  even  stuck  to  the  rolling  tires  of  the 
trucks. 

"(A  deputy  platoon  leader)  knew  In  what 
season  the  enemy  would  drop  flares  all  night 
as  if  all  the  electric  bulbs  In  New  York  City 
had  been  brought  to  illuminate  this  Jungle 
In  order  to  look  In  vain  for  our  vehicles. 

"I  felt  (the  area)  was  deacdate,  boundless 
and  wide  open  .  .  .  around  the  control  point 
there  was  no  longer  a  green  leaf  or  an  im- 
damaged  tree  trunk.  ...  All  bills  and 
mountains  look  like  <tniin*»^  brown  shoals 
and  everything  is  brown,  from  high  moun- 
tain crests  to  the  bottoma  of  the  valleys.  .  .  . 
Resin  from  bombs  was  spread  over  the  road- 
way. The  burned  resin  was  as  black  as  buf- 
falo excrement  and  the  unbumed  resin 
looked  like  dried  frog  salvia ...  a  gust  of  wind 
blew.  Dust  flew  like  smoke  over  the  hills.  I 
noticed  that  the  earth  .  .  .  was  pulverized 
and  looked  like  fine  flour.  .  .  .  My  feet  got 
stuck  in  the  powdered  earth.  .  .  .  With  a 
heavy  downpoiir  this  powdered  earth  would 
become  mud. 

"When  we  flrst  arrived,  mango  trees  bloa- 
somed  in  January  and  Fetxruary  and  chestnut 
trees  Hoesomed  In  the  rainy  season.  How 
fragrant  it  was  Today  nothing  remains,  noth- 
ing other  than  the  strong  odor  of  the  over- 
tiimed  soil.  .  .  . 

"I  have  tried  to  listen,  but  have  not  heard 
the  sound  of  crickets  at  the  control  point. 
They  must  have  all  died." 

Not  all  Laos  has  been  defoliated  of  course, 
but  all  the  trail  Is  dangerous.  As  might  be 
expected.  Journalist  Van  tells  of  many  small 
Tlctorlea  over  the  anonymous  attacking  air- 
craft; his  government  portrays  trail  activity 
as  a  personal  battle  between  the  logistics 


workers  below  and  the  planes  above.  His  tale 
Is  one  of  esprit  and  comradeship,  and  yet 
the  experiences  he  recounts  sound  dreadful. 

"Comrade  Bang,  a  driver  combatant,  also 
told  me  that  previously  on  every  night  for  a 
whole  week  the  trucks  had  to  run  through 
arcs  of  fire  all  along  the  section  from  Mile- 
stone 16  to  Milestone  41,  Route  A.  It  was  op- 
pressively hot  In  the  driving  cabin.  The  com- 
rade drivers  were  deeply  concerned  about  the 
possibility  that  their  gasoline  might  catch 
Are.  The  road  was  aglow  with  the  fires  started 
by  the  bombs. 

"Some  combatants  were  killed  while  trans- 
porting gasoline  tins  on  their  shoulders. 

"Bombs  and  shells  exploded  almost  contin- 
uously. The  enemy  carried  out  bombings 
all  day  long — in  the  morning,  In  the  after- 
noon and  at  night — and  in  all  forms.  Some- 
times P-4s  dropped  bombs.  Sometimes  P-105s 
dropped  bombs.  Sometimes  B-52s  carried  out 
blanket  bombings.  Every  day,  bombs  exploded 
everywhere — in  the  front,  in  the  rear,  on  the 
left  and  on  the  right.  .  .  .  Around  us  are 
many  magnetic  bombs  and  'pink  ear-shaped' 
and  'liver-shaped'  mines  .  .  .  lying  helter- 
skelter  on  the  ground.  We  have  destroyed 
Just  those  that  are  necessary  for  the  safety 
of  our  gun  emplacements  and  for  the  trails 
leading  up  and  down  the  hill." 

The  unexploded  bombs  must  be  destroyed. 
Thus  the  story  of  demolition  workers  Cu 
andHlen: 

"According  to  enemy  calculations,  (says 
Cu)  If  we  want  to  fill  In  the  bomb  craters 
we  must  flrst  of  all  destroy  enemy  time 
bombs.  If  we  want  to  destroy  the  time  bombs 
we  must  destroy  the  magnetic  bomba  first 
In  order  to  clear  the  way  to  move  forward. 
Sometimes,  the  enemy  flts  tails  of  magnetic 
bombs  to  the  time  bombs  In  order  to  de- 
ceive us. 

".  .  .  Hlen  and  I  belonged  to  the  same 
reconnaissance  squad.  Our  mutual  love  and 
esteem  were  as  profound  as  the  mutual  love 
and  esteem  among  klth-and-kln  brothers 
living  In  the  same  home.  We  always  stayed 
close  together.  We  even  shared  a  baked 
manioc  .  .  .  During  this  season,  we  bad  de- 
stroyed a  total  of  99  magnetic  bombs. 

"Hlen  moved  forward  first.  After  destroy- 
ing the  first  bomb,  he  laughingly  said:  TTils 
Is  the  100th  bomb  we  have  destroyed.  To- 
day, even  If  I  fell  I  would  not  regret  It.' 

"We  took  turns  moving  forward  to  destroy 
the  bombs.  While  the  dark  bomb  smoke  still 
was  lingering  on  the  surface  of  the  road. 
Heln  rushed  forward  to  destroy  the  fourth 
bomb.  While  he  was  bending  to  put  down 
the  equipment,  the  bomb  exploded,  destroy- 
ing Itself.  At  that  moment,  I  had  the  feel- 
ing that  a  tree  was  falling  on  my  back, 
knocking  me  down  and  squeezing  me  so  that 
I  could  not  breathe.  My  saliva  became  a  little 
salty.  ...  I  realized  that  blood  was  running 
down  my  lips  and  that  stones  and  earth 
ejected  by  the  bomb  explosion  completely 
covered  my  body.  .  .  .  After  standing  up,  I 
called  out  to  Hlen. 

"  "The  area  around  the  bomb  crater  was 
littered  with  small  pieces  of  doth— each  piece 
was  about  two  or  three  oentlmeterB  long. 
I  picked  them  up.  It  was  the  cloth  of  Hlen's 
shirt.  .  .  .  His  blood  soaked  the  earth  of  the 
road  where  I  was  standing.'  " 

The  account  makes  clear  that  the  men 
on  the  trail  are  not  only  mortals  but, 
spectfloally,  Vietnamese  mortals — with  a  cul- 
ture quite  different  from  that  of  the  at- 
taekeiB  above.  Throughout  the  15  articles 
are  references  to  an  older  way  of  life  that 
neither  communism  nor  combat  has  totally 
destroyed. 

A  military  warehouse,  for  example,  keeps 
stores  of  the  predictable  items — rice,  canned 
meat,  powdered  eggs — plus  "ginseng  and 
even  the  soft  core  of  young  deer  antlan." 
Items  prised  throughout  Asia  for  their  al- 
leged curative  and  i^dirodlslao  qualities.  A 
medical  speelaUst  Is  dlsoovered  "cooking  a 
pot  of  monkey  bone  ointment"  and  various 
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kinds  of  ginseng  syrup.  A  stretch  of  Jimgle 
is  filled  with  rare  ordilds,  and  scddlers  trans- 
plant them  outside  their  bunkers.  In  one 
spot,  soldiers  tend  a  "Oarden  of  Oriental 
Medicinal  Plants,"  and  carry  the  produce  to 
hoq>ltals  in  baskets  fastened  to  the  tradi- 
tional shoulder  poles. 

Once  the  writer  discovers  bathing  facili- 
ties—a  rare  treat  for  fastidious  Vietnamese 
on  the  dustv  trail.  After  washing,  one  soldier 
remarks:  "You  see,  we  are  now  as  hanrtsame 
as  anyone  can  be.  We  don't  have  to  worry 
about  not  having  girls  to  marry.  If  the  girls 
had  seen  us  at  the  parking  lot,  they  might 
have  run  away." 

The  traveling  journalist  assures  the  trail 
workers  that  the  pretty  girls  back  home  all 
love  the  "valiant"  drivers.  But  this  Impresses 
no  one.  A  trooper  replies:  "Really?  I  once 
heard  the  girls  sing  a  folksong  saying  that  'If 
ever  a  chach  fish  is  born  atop  a  bamboo  tree, 
I  would  then  marry  a  driver.'  "  But  this  skep- 
tical young  soldier  has  to  blush  when  re- 
minded that  he  carries  "a  letter  from  a  girl 
friend,  a  lOth  grade  student,  in  which  she 
called  you  'my  love,  my  eagle.'  " 

Elsewhere,  Mr.  Van  meets  a  soldier  who 
recalls  that  his  ninth  grade  teacher,  a  Miss 
Kim  Chi,  told  his  class:  "If  ever  you  become 
soldiers,  no  matter  in  what  armed  branch  you 
may  be,  you  must  maintain  an  impnatwg  ap- 
pearance and  a  romantic  quality.  . . .  For  In- 
stance, a  signal  combatant  shows  his  impos- 
ing appearance  by  braving  bomb  smoke  in 
order  to  reconnect  the  wire,  and  he  has  a 
romantic  quality  when  he  installs  the  wire 
on  trees  so  that  birds  can  perch  on  It  and 
sing."  It's  difficult  to  Imagine  OIs  getting 
similar  giiidance. 

Whether  the  series  roused  young  men  back 
home  or  filled  them  with  dread  can't  be 
known  in  Washington.  Nor  did  the  articles 
make  entirely  clear  why  the  mindless  lighting 
continues.  Perhaps  the  war  has  been  going  on 
so  long  that  the  flghting  men  on  both  sides 
rarely  ask  themselves  that  question  any 
more. 

That,  at  least,  seemed  to  be  the  mood  of 
one  North  Vietnamese  driver.  The  driver 
looked  up  at  an  American  bomber  circling 
overhead.  Then,  matter-of-factly,  he  said: 

•TTiey  do  their  work;  we  do  ours." 

Chsiocai.  WAarASX  nr  Indochina 
(By  Peter  Weiss) 

A  ntunber  of  the  pi^iers  delivered  at  this 
conference  deal  with  the  basic  illegality  of 
the  presence  of  American  forces  in  Indo- 
china. This  paper  deals  with  one  aspect  of 
the  conduct  of  these  tatcos  after  their  ar- 
rival in  Southeast  Asls,  namely,  the  employ- 
ment of  (flMuiloal  weapons.^  By  its  bduivlor 
in  this  regard,  the  United  States  has  oom- 
mttted  and  is  continuing  to  commit  massive 
Tkdatlons  of  the  laws  ot  warfare.  Ibis  would 
be  so  whethw  its  participation  in  the  Indo- 
tihlnese  war  were  legal  or  not.  In  addition, 
the  scale  on  which  chemical  warfare  has 
been  used  by  United  States  forces  suggests 
that,  as  w^  as  known  and  recognized  crimes, 
a  new  type  of  crime,  as  yet  inadequately  de- 
fined and  discussed  in  legal  circles.  Is  being 
perpetrated  In  Southeast  Asia. 

The  facts  of  American  chemical  warfare  in 
Indochina  are,  by  now.  readily  available.* 
Two  principal  types  of  chemical  agents  have 
been  used  by  the  United  States  in  Vietnam: 
gases  and  defoliants.  The  latter  have  also 
been  widely  used  in  Laos  and  CambodU  and, 
to  a  leaser  extant,  in  lliailand. 

1.  O4uea-^>ublio  knowledge  of  the  use  of 
■o-ealled  "irritant"  or  "non-lsthal"  gases  by 
VS.  troops  In  ^^tnam  dates  baA  to  108S. 

Three  principal  types  are  known  to  have  been 
used: 

(a)  DM  (tltphwiyi^w'Tuwhlffmnslne) ,  a 
vomiting  agent  also  known  as  sdamsite, 
^'bieh,  aococdlng  to  UJ3.  Army  »J«»«"«i7   ig 
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not  to  be  used  In  situations  where  "deaths 
are  unacceptable": 

(b)  CN  (chloroacetc^henone) .  the  stand- 
ard riot-control  type  of  tear  gas;  and 

(c)  CS  (chlorobenzalmalononitrile).  a 
"super  tear-gas." 

Of  these,  CS  has  been,  and  probably  con- 
tinues to  be.  the  agent  most  widely  used  in 
Vietnam.  The  effects  of  CS  are  described  as 
follows  by  Prof.  Matthew  Meselson  of  Har- 
vard University,  one  ot  the  world's  leading 
experts  on  CBW: 

"Exposure  to  CS  causes  Intense  pain  in  the 
eyes  and  upper  respiratory  tract,  progressing 
to  the  deep  recesses  of  the  lungs,  causing  a 
feeling  of  suffocation  and  acute  anxiety.  If 
exposure  Is  not  excessive,  these  symptoms 
usually  pass  within  minutes  after  reet(«a- 
tion  to  fresh  air.  Heavy  dossges  as  may  occur 
In  confined  q>aces  or  when  massive  quan- 
tities of  CS  are  dlq>eraed,  can  cause  lung 
damage.  Very  intense  exposure  to  ui^uo- 
tected  skin  can  cause  second  degree  chemi- 
cal bums."  * 

According  to  Congressman  McCarthy,  who 
has  done  more  than  any  other  person  In 
American  public  life  to  focus  attention  on 
the  moral  and  legal  Implloatlon  ot  American 
CBW  policy  and  praotioe,  nearly  fourteen 
million  pounds  of  tear  gas  have  been  pro- 
cured for  use  In  Southeast  Asia  adnce  the 
beginning  of  Ammnnart  military  involvement 
In  that  part  of  the  world.  Of  this  amount, 
the  more  effective  agent,  CS,  accounts  for 
ten  million  poiuids,  the  remainder  being 
CN.  Mr.  MoOarthy  states  th*t  he  "was  In- 
formed in  1960  that  tba  only  limit  on  the 
use  of  tear  gas  in  ^Hetnam  was  our  ability 
to  produce  it."  * 

It  is  Interesting  to  contrast  these  figures 
with  the  statement  made  by  then  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Rusk  on  March  36,  1966,  t<A- 
lowlng  the  first  revelations  of  the  en^Ioy- 
ment  ot  gas  by  ARVN  and  U.8.  troops  in 
Vietnam: 

"We  are  not  embarking  i^xm  gas  warfare 
In  >^tnam.  .  .  .  Hie  anticipation  Is  of 
ooune  that  these  weapons  be  used  only  in 
those  situations  involving  riot-control  or 
situations  analogous  to  riot-control."' 

Tlie  following  year,  UjB.  Ambassador 
James  M.  Natett,  Jr.,  in  a  statement  at  the 
United  Nations,  categorized  American  uee 
of  gas  in  combat  operations  as  being  "for 
humanitarian  purposes."  • 

However,  not  only  has  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  the  use  of  CS  by  American  forces  In 
Vietnam  been  to  drive  enemy  troops  into 
the  open  prior  to  bombing  raids,  which  can 
hardly  be  categorized  as  "humanitarian", 
but  thare  are  nunMCous  reports  of  deaths 
caused  by  these  allegedly  non-lethal  agents. 
Cookson  and  Nottingham,  on  the  basis  ot 
NU  Communiques,  list  twelve  inddenta 
during  a  thirteen  montli  period  from  Janu- 
ary 1985  to  February  1998,  resulting  In  over 
700  casualties,  mostly  civilian. 

IQdeed,  most  sclentiflc  observers  agree 
that,  while  the  three  particular  agents  dis- 
cussed above  are  non-lethal  when  in  normal 
use,  IjC.,  when  used  in  safe  concentratioos 
against  healthy  adults  in  open  qMces,  they 
can  cause  permanent  injury  and  even  death 
when  used  in  higher  concentrations,  in  con- 
fined ^laoes,  or  against  children  and  old 
people.  Dr.  Alje  Venenut,  former  Director  of 
Canadian  Medical  Bei  vices  in  Vietnam,  has 
reported  that,  of  various  gas  victims  brought 
to  his  hospital  In  Quang  Ngai  province,  the 
mortality  rata  was  about  10%  for  adults  and 
about  90%  for  children.* 

Ilisre  have  also  been  isolated  and  unsub- 
stantlatsd  nportB  ot  the  use  of  other  types 
of  gases  In  Vietnam,  including  BZ,  a  peyCho- 
Ohemioal  or  lethargy-lndudng  agent*  and 
OB,  a  lethal  nerve  gas.* 

Z  Defottants — Defoliation  by  aerial  spray- 
ing be^an  on  an  experimental  basts  in  Viet- 
nam In  1061,  appUed  to  strips  of  vegetation 
bordering  on  roads,  trails  and  canals.  Just 


as  the  use  of  antipersonnel  gases  was  justi- 
fied on  "humanitarian"  grounds,  so  it  was 
stated  initially  that  the  purpoee  of  the  de- 
foliation program  was  "to  improve  the  coun- 
try's economy  by  permitttng  freer  communi- 
cations as  well  as  to  facilitate  the  Vietnam- 
ese Army's  task  of  keeping  these  avenues 
free  of  Vietcong  harassment,"  " 

Since  then,  aoccHtling  to  official  U.S.  fig- 
ures, some  five  million  acres,  or  about  twelve 
percent  of  the  entire  area  of  South  Vietnam 
and  60%  of  its  arable  land  have  been  sub- 
jected to  defoliation.  With  respect  to  at  least 
half  a  milliosi  acres  of  this  total,  the  pvirpoee 
of  the  operation  was  not  Improved  visibility, 
but  crop  destruction,  euphemlstlaally  re- 
ferred to  as  a  "food-dmial  program." 

Comparable  total  figures  are  not  available 
tor  Cambodia  and  Laos,  but  it  is  known  that 
defoliation  operations  have  been  and  prob- 
ably continue  to  be  carried  out  In  both  coun- 
tries. Some  indication  of  thetr  size  nMty  be 
gleaned  from  the  fact  that,  on  June  2,  1969, 
the  Cambodian  government  filed  with  the 
U.S.  goverzunent  a  claim  for  $8,500,000,  which 
has  been  accepted  In  principle,  subject  to 
determination  of  the  permanence  of  the 
damage  after  the  current  growing  season. 
An  unofficial  party  of  American  scientists. 
Including  Professor  E.  W.  Pfelffer,  estimated 
that  about  a  third  of  aU  rubber  trees  in  pro- 
duction In  Cambodia  at  the  Ume  of  their 
visit  last  winter  had  been  damaged  by  the 
operation  which  gave  rise  to  the  Oambodian 
government's  claim. 

The  chemicals  \ised  in  the  defoliation  pro- 
gram, mostly  2,4-dlchlorophenoxyacetlc  add 
(2,4-D)  and  2,4,6-trlchloroiAenoxyaoetto 
acid  (2,4,6-T)  have  repeatedly  been  described 
in  official  United  States  government  releases 
as  "non-toxic  and  not  dangerous  to  man  or 
animal  life."  However,  NLF  and  later,  PRO 
releases  have  regulariy  reported  on  injuries 
and  deaths  caused  by  aerial  spraying  of  de- 
foliants. A  study  made  by  the  Japan  Sdenoe 
Council  in  1967  found  that  neariy  1,000 
peasants  and  more  than  13,000  bead  of  cattle 
had  died  as  a  result  of  defoliant  attacks." 

According  to  a  recent  release  by  the  Viet- 
nam Women's  Union,  U.S.  forces,  during  the 
first  ten  months  of  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion, have  "spread  toxic  chemicals  on  900,000 
hectares  of  crops,  eaxislng  more  than  280,000 
victims,  most  of  them  children  and  aged 
persons,  including  600  fataUUes." 

The  official  disclaimer  of  the  hazardous  na- 
ture of  the  chemicals  used  in  the  defoliation 
and  crop  destruction  programs  also  appears 
In  a  strange  light  in  view  of  the  Insistent 
warning  affixed  to  the  containers  of  these 
substances  available  for  commercial  use  in 
this  coxmtry,  such  as  "avoid  contact  with 
eyes,  skin  and  clothing"  or  "In  case  of  con- 
tact, flush  eyes  with  plenty  of  water  for  at 
least  15  minutes  and  get  medical  atten- 
tion."" Yet,  these  chemicals  are  regularly 
used  In  Vietnam  in  concentrations  ten  times 
the  level  of  those  bearing  the  above-men- 
tioned warning  in  the  United  States. 

A  more  ominous  side-effect  of  2,4,5-T,  the 
defoll&nt  most  commonly  used  In  Indochina, 
was  discovered  in  1968  and  1969.  A  study 
made  by  a  private  research  laboratory  under 
a  grant  from  the  National  Cancer  Institute 
found  that  2,4,5-T  did  not  cause  cancer,  but 
did  have  clearly  demonstrable  teratogenic  ef- 
fects. In  experiments  with  rats  and  mice, 
relatively  small  doses  of  2,4,5-T  produced  ab- 
normally high  niunbers  of  dead  or  deformed 
fetuses.  As  a  result  of  these  studies,  the  use 
of  2,4,6-T  on  food  crops  was  to  be  fcvbldden 
in  the  United  States  as  of  the  beginning  of 
this  year."  It  continues,  however,  to  be  wide- 
ly used  in  Vietnam,  where  reports  of  miscar- 
riages and  defective  births  have  been  steadily 
on  the  increase  in  areas  subject  to  defolia- 
tion." 

A  report  dated  February  2,  1970  by  a  PRO 
medical  team  which  had  made  a  study  of 
miscarriages  in  Blen  Olal  and  Ta  Pang,  two 
villages  subjected  to  heavy  defoliation  at- 
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tadu,  lists  numerous  specific   Instance^  of 
miscarriages. 

It  has  also  been  said  by  the  United  Stiites 
Department  of  State  that  the  land  Invo  ved 
In  defoliation  and  berblcldal  operations  "Is 
not  affected  for  future  use."  ^  At  other  tti  les, 
this  statement  has  taken  the  form  of  an  as- 
surance that  defoliation  and  herbicide  as 
practiced  by  the  United  States  In  Vletnun, 
produce  their  effects  only  for  one  grow  Ing 
season.  American  and  French  scientists  ind 
Journalists  who  have  visited  affected  aieas 
In  Vietnam  have  come  to  different  condu- 
slons. 

Thus,  Professor  E.  W.  Pfelffer  quotes  ;he 
following  dUpatch  from  the  New  York  Tin  es, 
concerning  the  effect  on  the  ecology  of  VI  st- 
nam,  not  only  of  defoliation,  but  of  mkss 
bombing  as  well : 

"In  many  of  these  areas  there  Is  no  si  gn 
of  life.  .  .  .  There  are  other  places  wh'  ire 
major  battles  have  reduced  the  land  to  d  «- 
ert.  At  Khe  San,  millions  of  tons  of  bon  b« 
have  turned  the  once-green  hills  Into  a 
moonscape  of  craters  and  scorched  dirt.  II  la 
no  secret  that  vast  areas  have  been  redu(  ed 
to  barrenness."  '* 

As  for  the  effect  of  defoliation  on  he 
fauna  of  Vietnam,  Professors  Pfelffer  i  nd 
Orlans  had  this  to  say,  following  their  In- 
spection tour  to  Vietnam  In  March  of  1919: 

"As  might  be  expected,  the  almost  compi  ita 
killing  by  herbicides  of  all  vegetation  in  ;he 
mangrove  areas  has  had  a  severe  effect  on  phe 
animals  living  there.  During  our  tour  of  khe 
defoliated  areas  we  did  not  see  a  single 
species  of  Insectlvoroiis  or  fruglvorous  klrd 
with  the  exception  of  barn  swallo«-s,  wnlch 
are  migrants  from  the  north."  '" 

As  to  the  effect  on  tlmberlands,  the  two 
professors  reported  the  following: 

"Two  or  three  sprayings  may  kill  appr  >xi- 
mately  50  percent  of  commercially  valu  kble 
timber  in  such  forests.  These  areas  are  b<  Ing 
Invaded  by  grasses  resistant  to  forest  del  oil- 
ant.s  and  they  may  prevent  the  re-establ  sh- 
ment  of  tree  seedlings  for  a  long  time;  i  ven 
If  that  does  not  occur,  It  will  take  many  de- 
cades before  a  mature  forest  regrows.  Su  >tle 
effects,  such  as  changes  In  the  species  c  im- 
position and  forest  physiognomy,  may  ]  ler- 
slst  for  longer."  " 

An  even  more  serious  consequence  of  de- 
foliation, permanent  laterlzatlon  of  the  i  oil, 
Is  discussed  by  Dr.  Arthur  W.  Qalston,  of 
Yale  University: 

It  has  already  been  well  documented  tiat 
some  kinds  of  plant  associations  subjectj  to 
spray,  especially  by  Agent  Orange,  containing 
a,4-D  and  2,4,5-T  have  been  irreversibly 
damaged.  I  refer  specifically  to  the  mi  n- 
grove  associations  that  line  the  estuar:  bs, 
especially  around  the  Saigon  River.  Up  t4  a 
himdred  thousand  acres  of  these  mangro'  es 
have  been  sprayed.  .  .  .  Certain  tropl  «1 
soils — and  It  has  been  estimated  that  In 
Vietnam  up  to  fifty  percent  of  all  soils  f  Ul 
into  this  category — are  lateralizable;  that  Is, 
they  may  be  irreversibly  converted  to  ro;k 
as  a  result  of  the  deprivation  of  organic  mi  t- 
ter  .  .  .  If  .  .  .  you  deprive  trees  of  leases 
and  photosynthesis  stops,  organic  matter  In 
the  soil  declines  and  laterlzatlon,  the  makl  ig 
of  brick,  may  occur  on  a  very  extensive  sea  le. 
I  would  emphasize  that  this  brick  Is  Irrevi  r- 
slbly  hardened;  It  cant  be  made  back  lito 
sou  .  .  ."» 

3.  Legal  Status  of  Oaaes  and  Defoliants. 

The  most  Important  treaty  In  the  area  of 
chemical  and  biological  warfare  Is  the  Oei- 
eva  Protoc<^  for  the  Prohibition  of  the  Cse 
In  War  of  Asphyxiating,  Poisonous  or  Ot^ 
Oaaea.  and  of  Bacteriological  Methods 
Warfare  of  June  17,  10S6.  which  provldea 

"Wbereaa  th«  use  of  aapbyHating,  poison- 
ous or  other  gaaea,  and  of  all  analogous  11  q- 
uida,  materials  or  devices,  has  been  Jus  ly 
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condemned  by  the  general  opinion  of  the 
ctTHlaed  world;  and 

"Wharaaa  the  prohibition  ot  such  use  has 
been  declared  in  Trsatlss  to  whleh  tbs  major- 
ity of  Powers  of  tbs  world  are  Parties:  and 

"To  the  end  that  this  prohibition  shaU  be 
universally  accepted  as  part  of  the  Inter- 
national Law,  binding  alike  the  conacienoe 
and  the  practlos  of  nations: 

"Declare: 

"That  ths  High  Contracting  Parties,  so 
far  as  they  are  not  already  Parties  to  Treaties 
prolilbitinig  such  use,  accept  this  prohibition, 
agree  to  extend  this  prohibition  to  the  \iae 
of  bacteriological  msthods  of  warfare  and 
agree  to  be  bound  as  between  tlMmaelves 
according  to  the  Terms  of  this  Declaration." 

Sixty-four  countries  currently  adhere  to 
the  Protocol.  The  United  States,  which  had 
been  the  principal  moving  force  in  its  draft- 
ing, is  not  a  party,  because  lobbying  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  armed  forces  and  the 
chemical  industry  was  so  successful  that  it 
was  never  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  ratlfi- 
cation.*^  However,  the  United  States  "Is 
pledged  to  observe  strictly  the  principles  and 
objectives  of  the  Protocol."  "  In  keeping  with 
this  pledge,  the  United  States,  on  December 
6,  19(i6,  voted  In  the  United  Nations  for 
General  Assembly  ResoluUon  3162B  (XXI), 
which  "calls  for  suict  observance  by  all 
States  of  the  principles  and  objectives  of 
the  Protocol"  and  invites  all  states  to  accede 
thereto  and,  on  December  20,  1968.  voted  for 
Resolution  3454A  (XXIII) ,  in  which  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  "reiterates  its  call  for  strict 
observance  by  all  States  of  the  principles  and 
objectives  of  the  General  Protocol  of  17  June 
1925  and  invites  all  States  to  accede  to  that 
Protocol."" 

According  to  Ian  Brownlie,  the  editor  of 
the  British  Year  Book  of  International  Law, 
the  1906  U.N.  Resolution  "assumes  that  the 
Geneva  Protocol  today  constitutes  general 
International  law  and  no  longer  a  mere  con- 
tract for  actual  parties  to  it."  **  This  Is.  per- 
haps, reading  more  Into  the  resolution  than 
was  Intended  by  It.  However,  the  very  text 
of  the  Protocol  suggests  that  its  framers,  as 
far  back  as  1925.  meant  It  to  be  merely  a 
codification  of  existing  International  law, 
rather  than  a  new  departure.  George  Bunn. 
former  General  Counsel  of  the  United  States 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  Is 
only  one  of  several  authorltlee  subscribing  to 
this  view."^ 

Whether  or  not  the  principles  of  the 
Geneva  Protocol  are  binding  on  all  nations 
(and  therefore  on  the  United  States)  in  the 
absence  of  ratification,  whether  the  Protocol 
prohibits  the  use  of  non-lethal  as  well  as 
lethal  agents  (to  the  extent  that  such  a  dis- 
tinction has  any  significance),  whether  It 
prohibits  the  use  of  CBW  against  non- 
signatories  as  well  as  signatories  and  whether 
It  applies  to  second  as  well  as  first  artrlkes, 
are  points  much  debated  In  the  legal  and 
diplomatic  literature. 

In  fact,  much  of  this  discussion  Is  a  smoke- 
screen obscuring  the  underlying  realities  of 
the  CBW  picture,  which  are  reasonably  clear 
from  a  legal,  not  to  mention  a  moral,  point 
of  view. 

The  overriding,  and  generally  accepted, 
view  is  that,  even  In  warfare,  It  is  not  per- 
missible to  Inflict  unnecessary  injury  or 
death  upon  civilians,  nor  to  use  weapons 
causing  unnecessary  suffering  against  com- 
batants." Everything,  of  course,  turns  on  the 
definition  of  "unnecessary",  but  It  is  difficult 
to  see,  for  instance,  how  under  any  reason- 
able interpretation  of  this  objective,  one 
could  Justify  the  deliberate  use  of  chemi- 
cals known  to  cause  miscarriages  and  birth 
defects,  or  of  gases  lethal  to  children  and 
highly  Injurioiis  to  all  persons. 

Seen  In  this  light,  the  great  debate  over 
whether,  now  that  President  Nlzon  has  an- 
nounced that  he  Is  prepared  to  resubmit  the 
Geneva  Protocol  to  the  Senate  for  ratifica- 


tion," reservations  concerning  so-called  non- 
lethal  chemical  weapons  should  or  should 
not  be  made,  i4>pear  as  a  macabre  exerotae  In 
semantics.  In  fact.  President  NlnHi  is  say- 
ing that  the  United  States  is  prepared  to 
undertake  to  rSIraln  from  employing  cer- 
tain weapons,  which  are  already  prohibited 
by  international  law,  but  reserves  Its  right 
to  continue  using  certain  other  weapons, 
which  are  also  prohibited  by  international 
law. 

4.  Application  of  the  Law  on  Chemical 
Warfare. 

As  is  well  known,  the  difficulty  with  Im- 
plementing the  laws  of  war  Is  that,  unless 
the  parties  involved  In  a  dispute  either  sub- 
mit voluntarily  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  a  tribu- 
nal, or  one  party  Is  In  a  poslton  to  compel 
the  other  party  so  to  summit,  these  laws  are 
no  more  capable  of  enforcement  than  If  they 
were  mere  moral  Injunctions.  The  great  con- 
tribution of  the  Nuremberg  Tribimal  was,  not 
to  create,  but  to  define  and  consolidate,  the 
principle  (rf  Individual  responsibility  for  war 
crimes.  According  to  Principle  I  of  the  Prln- 
olples  of  Intematonal  Law  recognised  In  the 
Charter  of  the  Nuremberg  Tribunal  and  In 
the  Judgment  of  the  Tribunal,  as  formulated 
by  the  International  Law  Commission  of  the 
United  Nations  in  1950,  "Any  person  who 
commits  an  act  wlilch  constitutes  a  crime 
under  international  law  is  responsible  there- 
for and  liable  to  punishment."  And  Princi- 
ple IV  provides:  "The  fact  that  a  person  acted 
pursuant  to  order  of  his  Government  or  of  a 
superior  does  not  relieve  him  from  respon- 
sibility under  international  law,  provided  a 
moral  choice  was  In  fact  possible  to  him."  " 

In  the  history  of  the  Vietnam  war  there 
appears  to  be  only  one  incident  in  which 
briefly,  to  prosecuting  an  individual  for  the 
use  of  chemical  weapons.  In  September  1965, 
following  the  Initial  public  outcry  against 
the  revelation  of  the  use  of  gas  by  American 
forces  in  Vietnam,  Marine  Lieutenant  Col- 
onel L.  A.  Utter  was  placed  under  investiga- 
tion for  vising  forty  eight  cannlsters  of  CN 
to  clear  a  cave.  According  to  the  Swiss  Na- 
tional Committee  for  Aid  to  Vietnam,  this 
"humanitarian"  move  resulted  In  35  deaths 
and  19  casualties,  all  women  and  children. 
At  about  this  time,  the  White  House  sanc- 
tioned the  use  of  CS  and  CN  in  Vietnam  and 
Col.  Utter  was  cleared  by  a  Military  Board 
of  Inquiry.  It  appears,  in  retrospect,  that 
the  offense  for  which  he  was  being  inves- 
tigated was  not  the  killing  of  civilians  by 
chemical  weapons,  but  having  disobeyed  or- 
ders not  to  use  such  weapons  during  the 
period  when  the  United  States  government 
was  trying  to  decide  what  Its  official  chemi- 
cal warfare  policy  In  Vietnam  should  be.** 

It  may  seem  far-fetched  to  suggest  that 
others  who  have  been  responsible  for  death 
and  lnj\iry  by  chemical  weapons  In  viola- 
tion of  the  laws  of  war  should  be  brought  to 
trial  or  held  accountable  for  the  damage 
Inflicted  by  their  acts  or  their  orders,  but 
that  is  precisely  What  the  Nuremberg  Prin- 
ciples stand  for. 

There  Is  no  time,  and  this  Is  not  the 
place,  to  explore  the  procedural  details  of 
such  trials  or  suits.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
certain  American  lawyers  who  have  studied 
the  problem  believe  In  their  possibility. 

Governments,  after  all,  cannot  be  tried 
unless  they  have  lost  a  war,  nor  sued  for 
damages  without  their  consent.  But,  gov- 
ernments. In  any  case,  do  not  decide  to  burn 
children  alive  with  napalm,  or  to  turn  life- 
giving  land  into  stone,  or  stock  a  Mighty 
Mite  into  a  hole  in  the  ground  and  fill  the 
lungs  of  what  ever  human  beings  may  be 
below  with  suffocating  toxic  fumes.  Individ- 
uals decide  that  these  things  should  be  done, 
and  individuals  do  them.  Until  the  law 
catches  up  with  this  gap  between  human 
reality  acd  legal  fiction,  war  crimes  will 
continue  to  be  committed,  and  they  will  in- 
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(From  the  Armed  Forces  Joiimal,  June  7. 
1971] 

The  Collapsk  of  the  Axmb>  Foicxs 
(By  Col.  Robert  D.  Helnl.  Jr.) 

The  morale,  discipline  and  battleworthl- 
ness  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  are,  with  a 
few  salient  exceptions,  lower  and  worse  than 
at  any  time  In  this  century  and  possibly  In 
the  history  of  the  United  States. 

By  every  conceivable  indicator,  our  army 
that  now  remains  in  Vietnam  Is  in  a  state 
approaching  colli^Me,  with  individual  units 
avoiding  or  having  refused  combat,  murder- 
ing their  officers  and  noncommissioned  of- 
ficers, drug-rtdden.  and  dispirited  where  not 
near-mutinous. 

Elsewhere  than  Vietnam,  the  situation  is 
nearly  as  serious. 

Intolerably  clobbered  and  buffeted  from 
without  and  within  by  social  turbulence, 
pandemic  drug  addiction,  race  war.  sedition, 
civilian  scapegoatlse,  draftee  recalcitrance 
and  malevolence,  barracks  theft  and  com- 
mon crime,  unsupported  in  their  travail  by 
the  general  government,  in  Congress  as  well 
as  the  executive  branch,  distrusted,  disliked, 
and  often  reviled  by  the  public,  the  uni- 
formed services  today  are  places  of  agony  for 
the  loyal,  silent  professionals  who  doggedly 
hang  on  and  try  to  keep  the  ship  afloat. 

The  responses  of  the  services  to  these  un- 
heard-of conditions,  forces  and  new  public 
attitudes,  are  confused,  resentftil,  occasional 
pollyanna-lsh,  and  In  some  cases  even  cal- 
culated to  worsen  the  malaise  that  Is  wrack- 
ing them. 

Willie  no  senior  ofllcer  (e^>eclally  one  on 
active  duty)  can  openly  voice  any  such  as- 
sessment, the  foregoing  conclusions  flnd  vir- 
tually unanimous  support  in  numerous  non- 
attributable  Interviews  with  req>onslble  sen- 
ior and  mldlevel  officers,  as  well  as  career 
noncommissioned  officers  and  petty  officers  In 
all  services. 

Historical  precedents  do  exist  for  some  of 
the  services'  problems,  such  as  desertion, 
mutiny,  unpopularity,  sedltlotis  attacks,  and 
racial  troubles.  Others,  such  as  drugs,  pose 
difficulties  that  are  wholly  new.  Nowhere, 
however.  In  the  history  of  the  Armed  Forces 
have  comparable  past  troubles  preeented 
themselves  In  such  general  magnitude,  acute- 
ness,  or  concentrated  focus  as  today. 

By  several  orders  of  magnitude,  the  Army 
seems  to  be  in  worst  trouble.  But  the  Navy 


has  serious  and  uiqireoedented  problems, 
while  the  Air  Force,  on  the  surface  at  Isast 
still  dear  of  the  quicksands  in  whldi  tbs 
Army  is  sinking,  is  Itself  facing  disquieting 
difficulties. 

Only  the  Marines — ^vrtio  have  made  news 
this  year  by  their  hard  line  against  Indiscl- 
pllne  and  general  petmlsstveness — seem,  with 
their  expected  staunchsas  and  tough  tradi- 
tion, to  be  weathering  the  storm. 

BACK  TO  CAMPUS 

To  understand  the  military  consequences 
of  what  Is  happening  to  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces,  Vietnam  Is  a  good  place  to  start. 
It  is  in  Vietnam  that  the  reargiiard  of  a 
600,000-man  army.  In  Its  day  (and  In  the 
observation  of  the  writer)  the  beat  army  the 
United  States  ever  put  Into  the  field,  is 
ntimbly  extricating  Itself  from  a  nightmare 
w«r  the  Armed  Forces  feel  they  had  foisted 
on  them  by  bright  civilians  who  are  now 
back  <m  campus  writing  books  about  the 
foUy  of  tt  aU. 

"They  have  set  up  sq>arate  companies," 
writes  an  American  seedier  from  Cu  C^ii, 
quoted  in  the  New  York  Times,  "tor  men 
who  refuse  to  go  out  Into  the  field.  It  is  no 
big  thing  to  refuse  to  go.  If  a  man  Is  ordered 
to  go  to  such  and  such  a  place  he  no  longer 
goes  through  the  hassle  of  refusing;  he  Just 
packs  his  shirt  snd  goes  to  visit  some  bud- 
dies at  another  base  camp.  Opemtlons  have 
become  incredlUy  ragtag.  Many  guys  don't 
even  put  on  their  uniforms  any  more  .  . 
The  American  garrisons  on  the  larger  bases 
are  virtually  disarmed.  The  lifers  have  taken 
our  weapons  from  us  and  put  them  under 
lock  and  key  .  .  .  There  have  also  been  quite 
a  few  frag  incidents  in  the  battellon." 

Can  all  this  really  be  typlcca  or  even 
truthful? 

Unfortunately  the  answer  Is  yes. 

"Frag  Incidents"  or  Just  "fragging"  is  cur- 
rent soldier  slang  in  Vietnam  for  the  murder 
or  attempted  murder  of  strict,  unpopular, 
or  Just  aggressive  officers  and  NCOe.  With  ex- 
treme reluctance  (after  a  young  West  Pointer 
from  Senator  Mike  Mansfltid's  Montana  was 
fragged  in  his  ^eep)  the  Pentagon  has  now 
disclosed  that  trtigglaga  In  1970  (209)  have 
more  than  doubled  those  of  the  previous 
year  (96). 

W(Hd  of  the  deaths  of  officers  will  bring 
cheers  at  troop  movies  or  In  bivouacs  of  cer- 
tain units. 

In  one  such  division — the  morale-plagued 
Americal — ^fraglngs  during  1971  have  been 
authoritatively  estimated  to  be  rutuilng 
about  one  a  week. 

Yet  flaggings,  though  hard  to  document, 
form  part  of  the  ugly  lore  of  every  war.  The 
firsrt  such  verified  incident  known  to  have 
taken  place  occtirred  190  years  ago  when 
Pennsylvania  scridlers  In  the  Continental 
Army  killed  one  of  their  captains  during  the 
night  ot  1  January  1781. 

BOTTNTIXB   Aim  EVASIONS 

Bounties,  raised  by  common  subscription 
In  amounts  running  anywhere  from  $50  to 
$1,000,  have  been  widely  reported  put  on 
the  heads  of  leaders  whom  the  privates  and 
Sp4s  want  to  rub  out. 

Shortly  after  the  costly  assault  on  Ham- 
burger Hill  In  mld-1969,  the  OI  underground 
newspaper  In  Vietnam,  "GJ.  Says",  publicly 
offered  a  $10,0(X)  boimty  on  LtCol  Weldon 
Honeycutt,  the  ofllcer  who  ordered  (and  led) 
the  attack.  Despite  several  attempts,  how- 
ever, Honeycutt  managed  to  live  out  his  tour 
and  return  Stateside. 

"Another  Hamburger  Hill,"  (i.e.,  toughly 
contested  assault) ,  conceded  a  veteran  major, 
"Is  definitely  out.*' 

The  Issue  ot  "combat  refusal",  an  official 
euphemism  for  disobedience  of  orders  to 
fight — the  aaidimr'B  gravest  crime — has  only 
recently  been  again  precipitated  on  the  fron- 
tier of  Laos  by  Troop  B,  Ist  Cavalry's  mass 
refusal  to  reei4>ture  their  captain's  com- 
mand vMiide  containing  communication 
gear,  codes  and  other  secret  operation  ordsn. 


cxvin- 
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As  CHly  M  mld-lIMB,  however,  ab    mtire 


oompany  of  Ui«   100th  Ught  Infantry 


gada  puUloly  a»t  down  on  the  battl  ifleld. 
Lkter  thftt  ye«r,  another  rifle  company,  from 
the  famed  1st  Air  Cavalry  Dlvlalon,  flat  y  n- 


-to  advance  down  a 
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dan- 


fuMd— on  CBS-TV- 
gerous  tnOl 

(Tet  oombat  refusaU  have  been  hea^  of 
before:  aa  early  as  1813,  a  oorpe  at  4,000 
tucky  soldiers  de<dlned  to  engage  Brli 
dlana  who  bad  J  list  sacked  and 
Fort  Dearborn  (later  Chlosgo) .) 

While  denying  further  unit  refusaU,  the 
Air  Cav  has  admitted  some  36  Indlildual 
refiisals  In  1970  alone.  By  comparison,  only 
two  years  earlier  In  1968,  the  entire  n\;  mber 
at  officially  recorded  refusals  for  our  vhole 
army  in  Vietnam — from  over  seven  dlvls  >ns — 
was  08. 

"Search  and  evade"  (meaning  taolt  a  roid- 
ance  at  oombat  by  units  In  the  fleld)  la  now 
virtually  a  principle  of  war,  vividly  ezpr  weed 

by  the  OI  phrase,  "OTA  (cover  your ) 

and  get  home  I" 

That  "aearch-and-evade"  has  not  gone  un- 
noticed by  the  enemy  ts  undenoored  bj  the 
Viet  Cong  delegation's  recent  statement  a* 
the  Paris  Peace  Talks  that  communist  inlts 
In  Indochina  have  been  ordered  not  to  en- 
gage American  units  which  do  not  m<leat 
them.  The  same  statement  boasted- -not 
without  foundation  in  fact — that  Amer  can 
defeotors  are  in  the  VC  ranks. 

SymboUc  anti-war  facts  (such  as  the  one 
at  Plelku  where  an  entire  medical  unit,  led 
by  Its  officers,  refused  Thanksgiving  turk<  y) , 
peace  symbols,  "V-elgns  not  for  victory  Jut 
for  peace,  booing  and  cursing  ot  offlcen  i  ^nd 
even  of  hiq>lees  entertainers  such  as  llob 
Hope,  are  unhappily  commonplace. 

As  for  drugs  and  race.  Vietnam's  probl(  ms 
today  not  only  reflect  but  reinforce  thoM  of 
the  Armed  Forces  as  a  whole.  In  April,  for 
example,  members  of  a  Congressional  Inve  itl- 
gating  subcommittee  reported  that  10  to  1  i% 
of  our  troops  in  Vietnam  are  now  us  ng 
high-grade  heroin,  and  that  drug  addict  on 
there  Is  "of  epidemic  proportions." 

Only  last  year  an  Air  Force  major  and 
command  pilot  for  Amb«tssador  Bunker  ^  ma 
apprehended  at  Tan  Son  Nhut  air  tMse  o  it- 
side  Saigon  with  $8-million  worth  of  her  >ln 
in  his  aircraft.  The  major  is  now  in  Leav  in- 
worth. 

Early  this  year,  an  Air  Force  regular  colo  ael 
was  court-maxtialed  and  cashiered  for  lend- 
ing his  squadron  in  poit  parties,  whUe.l  at 
Cam  Ranh  Air  Force  Base.  43  members  of 
the  base  security  police  sqiiadron  were  re- 
cently swept  up  in  dragnet  narcotics  raids 

All  the  foregoing  facts — fuid  many  n:  ore 
dire  Indicators  of  the  worst  kind  of  mlllt  uy 
trouble — point  to  widespread  condltl)ns 
among  American  forces  In  Vietnam  tbait  b  kve 

onl7  b««n  eie««dMi  In  this  eentur;  by  J)« 

Vrencb  Army's  Nlvelle  mutinies  ot  1917  i  jad 

the  collapse  of  the  Tsarist  armies  In  1916  i  md 
1917. 

SOCIETT    NOTES 

It  is  a  truism  that  national  armies  cli 
reflect  societies  from  which  they  have 
raised.    It   would   be   strange   indeed   If 
Armed  Forces  did  not  today  mirror  the 
nizlng  divisions  and  social  traumas  of 
lean  society,  and  of  course  they  do. 

For  this  very  reason,  our  Armed  F( 
outside  Vietnam  not  only  reflect  these  cobdl 
tlons    but    disclose    the    depths    of    their 
troubles  in  an  awful  litany  of  sedition 
affection,  desertion,  race,  drugs,  breakdo 
of  authority,  abandonment  of  discipline 
as  a  cumulative  result,  the  lowest  stai 
military  morale  in  the  history  of  the  coun 

Sedition — coupled  with  disaffection  wli 
the  ranks,  and  externally  fomented  with  kui 
audacity  and  intensity  previously  inconce  v- 
able — infests  the  Armed  Services: 

At  best  count,  there  appear  to  be  some  1 44 
underground  newspapers  published  on  pr 
aimed  at  U.S.  military  bases  in  this  country 


and  overseas.  Since  1970  the  number  of  such 
sheets  has  increased  40%  (up  from  103  last 
fall).  These  Joiimals  are  not  mere  gripe- 
sheets  thai  pcdce  soldier  f\in  In  the  "Beetle 
Bailey"  tradition,  at  the  brass  and  the  ser- 
geants. "In  Vietnam,"  writes  the  Ft  Lewis- 
McChord  Free  Press,  "the  Lifers,  the  Brass, 
are  the  true  Bnemy,  not  the  enemy."  Another 
West  Coast  sheet  advisee  readers:  "Don't  de- 
sert. Oo  to  Vietnam  and  kill  your  command- 
ing officer." 

At  least  14  OI  dissent  organisations  (In- 
cluding two  made  up  exclusively  of  officers) 
now  operate  more  or  less  openly.  Ancillary 
to  these  are  at  least  six  antiwar  veterans' 
groups  which  strive  to  Influence  OIs. 

Three  well-established  lawyer  groups  spe- 
cialize m  support  of  OI  dissent.  Two  (OI  Civil 
Liberties  Defense  Committee  and  New  York 
Draft  and  Military  Law  Panel )  operate  in  the 
open.  A  third  is  a  semi-underground  network 
of  lawyers  who  can  only  be  contacted 
through  the  OI  Alliance,  a  Washington,  D.C., 
group  which  tries  to  coordinate  aedltltous  an- 
tlmllltary  activities  throughout  the  country. 
One  antlmilitary  legal  effort  operates  right 
in  the  theater  of  war.  A  three-man  law  office, 
backed  by  the  Lawyers'  Military  Defense 
Committee,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  was  set  up 
last  fall  in  Saigon  to  provide  free  civilian 
legal  services  for  dissident  soldiers  being 
court-martialed  In  Vietnam. 

Besides  these  lawyers'  fronts,  the  Pacific 
Counseling  Service  (an  umbrella  organiza- 
tion with  Unitarian  bacldng  for  a  prollfery 
of  antlmilitary  activities)  provides  legal  help 
and  incitement  to  dissident  OIs  through  not 
one  but  seven  branches  (Tacoma,  Oakland, 
Los  Angles,  San  Diego,  Monterey,  Tokyo,  and 
Okinawa) . 

Another  of  Pacific  Counseilng's  activities  is 
to  air-drop  planeiotuls  of  seditious  literature 
into  Oakland's  sprawling  Army  Base,  our  ma- 
jor West  Coast  staging  point  for  Vietnam. 

On  the  religious  front,  a  community  of 
turbulent  priests  and  clergymen,  some  un- 
tary  service  as  un-Chrlstlan.  Maximilian's 
Maximilian  is  a  saint  said  to  have  been 
martyred  by  the  Romans  for  refusing  mili- 
tary service  as  un-Christian.  Maximilian's 
present-day  followers  visit  military  posts,  in- 
filtrate brigs  and  stockades  in  the  guise  of 
spiritual  counseling,  work  to  recruit  military 
chaplains,  and  hold  services  of  "consecra- 
tions" of  post  chapels  in  the  name  of  their 
saintly  draft-dodger. 

By  present  count  at  least  11  (some  go  as 
high  as  26)  off-base  antiwar  "coffee  houses" 
ply  OIs  with  rock  music,  lukewarm  coffee, 
antiwar  literature,  how-to-do-lt  tips  on  de- 
sertion, and  similar  disruptive  counsels. 
Among  the  best-known  coffee  houses  are: 
The  Shelter  Half  (Ft  Lewis,  Wash.);  The 
Home  Front  (Ft  Caraon.  Colo.) ;  and  The  Oleo 

struMnHooQ.Tn.). 

virtually  all  tlie  colTee  bouses  are  or  bave 

been  supported  by  the  VS.  Serviceman's 
Fund,  whose  offices  are  in  New  York  City's 
Bronx.  Until  May  1970  the  Fund  was  recog- 
nized as  a  tax-exempt  "charitable  corpora- 
tion," a  determination  which  changed  when 
IRS  agents  found  that  its  main  function  was 
sowing  dissension  among  OIs  and  that  it  was 
a  satellite  of  "The  New  Mobilization  Com- 
mittee", a  communist-front  organization 
aimed  at  disruption  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

Another  "New  Mobe"  satellite  is  the  OI. 
Press  Service,  based  in  Washington,  which 
calls  Itself  the  Associate  Press  of  military 
underground  newspapers.  Robert  M^klnaon, 
O.I.  Press's  editor,  is  well  known  to  military 
Intelligence  and  has  been  barred  from  South 
Vietnam. 

While  refusing  to  divulge  names.  IRS 
sources  say  that  the  Serviceman's  Fund  has 
been  largely  bankrolled  by  well-to-do  llt>erala. 
One  example  of  this  kind  of  liberal  support 
for  sedition  which  did  surface  Identlflably 
last  year  was  the  $8,600  nut  channeled  from 
the  Philip  Stem  Family  Foundation  to  un- 
derwrite Seaman  Roger  Priest's  underground 


paper  OM.  which,  among  other  writings,  ran 
do-it-yourself  advice  for  dssertton  to  Canada 
and  advocated  asuassinatlon  of  Praaktant 
Nixon. 

The  nation-wide  campus-radical  offensive 
against  ROTC  and  college  officer-training  la 
well  known.  Kvents  last  year  at  Stanford 
University,  however,  demonstrate  the  ex- 
tremes to  which  this  campaign  (which  peaked 
after  Cambodia)  has  gone.  After  the  Stan- 
ford faculty  voted  to  accept  a  modified,  q>e- 
cially  restructured  ROTC  program,  the  uni- 
versity was  subjected  to  a  cyclone  of  con- 
tinuing violence  which  included  at  least 
$300,000  in  ultimate  damage  to  buildings 
(highlighted  by  systemaUc  destruction  of  40 
twenty-foot  stained  glass  windows  in  the 
Ubrary).  In  the  end,  led  by  university  presi- 
dent Richard  W.  Lyman,  the  faculty  reversed 
itself.  Lyman  was  quoted  at  the  time  that 
"ROTC  is  costing  Stanford  too  much." 

"Entertainment  Industry  for  Peace  and 
Justice,"  the  antiwar  show-biz  front  orga- 
nized by  Jane  Fonda,  Dick  Oregory  and  Dal- 
ton  Trumbo,  now  claims  over  800  film.  TV, 
and  music  names.  This  organization  is  b«kck- 
ing  Miss  Fonda's  antlmilitary  road-show  that 
opened  outside  the  gates  of  Ft  Bragg,  N.C.,  in 
mid-March. 

Describing  her  performances  (scripted  by 
Jules  Pfeiffer)  as  the  soldiers'  alternative  to 
Bob  Hope,  Miss  Fonda  says  her  oast  will  re- 
peat the  Ft.  Bragg  show  at  or  outside  19  more 
major  bases.  Although  her  project  reportedly 
received  financial  backing  from  the  ubiqui- 
tous Servicemen's  Pnind,  Miss  Fonda  Insisted 
on  a  $1.60  admission  from  each  of  her  OI 
audience  at  Bragg,  a  factor  which,  according 
to  soldiers,  somewhat  limited  attendance. 

Freshman  Representative  Ronald  V.  Hel- 
iums (D-Calif)  runs  a  somewhat  different 
kind  of  antlmilitary  production.  As  a  Con- 
gressman, Dellvuns  cannot  be  barred  from 
military  posts  and  has  been  taking  full  ad- 
vantage of  the  fact.  At  Ft.  Meade,  Md.,  last 
month,  Dellums  led  a  soldier  audience  as 
they  booed  and  cursed  their  oommandlng  offi- 
cer who  was  present  on-stage  in  the  post 
theater  which  the  Army  had  to  make  avail- 
able. 

Dellums  has  also  used  Capitol  Hill  facili- 
ties for  his  "Ad  Hoc  Hearings"  on  alleged  war 
crimes  in  Vietnam,  much  of  which  involves 
repetition  of  unfounded  and  often  unprov- 
able charges  first  surfaced  in  the  Detroit 
"Winter  Soldiers"  hearing  earlier  this  year. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  ex-soldler  wit- 
nesses appearing  t>efore  Dellums  have  not  al- 
ways been  willing  to  cooperate  with  Army 
wsr-crimes  investigators  or  even  to  disclose 
sufficient  evidence  to  permit  Independent 
verification  of  their  charges.  Yet  the  fact  that 
five  West  Point  graduates  willingly  testified 
for  Dellums  suggests  the  extent  to  which  olB- 

car  80lldftrlt7  uid  traditions  ftgftlnst  Dollties 

have  been  shattered  m  today's  Armed  forces. 
TBI    ACnOM    CBOXTPS 


Not  unsurprisingly,  the  end-product  of  the 
atmosphere  of  Incitement  of  unpunished 
sedition,  and  of  recalcitrant  antlmilitary 
malevolence  which  pervades  the  world  of  the 
draftee  (and  to  an  extent  the  low-ranking 
men  in  "volunteer"  services,  too)  is  overt 
action. 

One  militant  West  Coast  Oroup,  Movement 
for  a  Democratic  Military  (MDM),  has  ap9- 
clallzed  in  weapons  theft  from  military  bases 
in  California.  During  1970,  large  armory 
thefts  were  successfully  perpetrated  against 
Oakland  Army  Base,  Fts.  Cronkhite  and  Ord. 
and  even  the  Marine  Corps  Base  at  Camp 
Pendleton,  where  a  team  wearing  Marine  uni- 
forms got  away  with  nine  M-16  rifies  and  an 
M-'79  grenade  launcher. 

Operating  in  the  Middle  West,  three  sol- 
diers from  Ft.  Carson.  Colo.,  home  of  the 
Army's  permissive  experimental  unit,  the 
4th  Mechanlaed  Division,  were  recently  In- 
dicted by  federal  grand  Jury  for  dynamiting 
the  telephone   exchange,  power   plant   and 
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water  works  of  another  Army  installation, 
Camp  McCoy,  Wis.,  on  36  July  1970. 

The  Navy,  particularly  on  the  West  Coast, 
has  also  experienced  disturbing  cases  of  sab- 
otage in  the  past  two  years,  mainly  directed 
at  ships'  engineering  and  electiloal  machin- 
ery. 

It  will  be  surprising,  according  to  informed 
officers,  if  further  such  tanglUe  evidence  of 
disaffection  within  the  ranks  does  not  con- 
tinue to  come  to  light.  Their  view  is  that  the 
situation  could  become  considerably  worse 
before  it  gets  better. 

TOUGH    LAWS,    WEAK    COUST8 

A  frequent  reaction  when  people  learn 
the  extent  and  intensity  of  the  subversion 
which  has  been  beamed  at  the  Armed  Forces 
for  the  past  three  or  more  years  is  to  ask 
whether  such  activities  aren't  banned  by  law. 
The  answer  is  that  indeed  they  are. 

Federal  law  (18  USC  2387)  prohibits  all 
manner  of  activities  (including  incitments, 
counseling,  distribution  or  preparation  of 
literature,  and  related  conspiracies)  intended 
to  subvert  the  loyalty,  morale  or  discipline 
of  the  Armed  Services.  The  penalty  for 
violating  this  statute  is  up  to  ten  years  in 
prison,  a  $10,000  fine,  or  both. 

Despite  this  tough  law,  on  the  books  for 
many  years,  neither  the  Johnson,  nor  so  far, 
the  Nixon  administration  has  brought  a 
single  prosecution  against  any  of  the  wide 
range  of  individuals  and  groups,  some  men- 
tioned here,  whose  avowed  alms  are  to  nul- 
lify the  discipline  and  seduce  the  allegiance 
of  the  Armed  Forces. 

Oovemment  lawyers  (who  asked  not  to  be 
named)  suggested  two  reasons  for  failure 
to  prosecute.  Under  President  Johnson,  two 
liberal  Attorneys  Oeneral,  Messers.  Ramsey 
Clark  and  Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach,  were 
reportedly  unsympathetic  to  military  pleas 
for  help  and  in  general  to  prosecutions  for 
sedition  of  any  kind.  Besides,  the  lawyers 
said,  the  courts  have  now  gone  so  far  in  ex- 
tending First  Amendment  shelter  to  any 
form  of  utterance,  that  there  is  doubt 
whether  cases  brought  under  this  law  would 
hold. 

Whatever  the  reason — and  it  appears 
mainly  to  be  disinclination  to  prosecute  or 
even  test  existing  law — the  services  are  to- 
day being  denied  legal  protection  they  pre- 
viously enjoyed  without  question  and  at  a 
time  when  they  need  it  worse  than  ever  be- 
fore. Continuing  failure  to  invoke  these 
sanctions  prompted  one  senior  commander 
to  comment  bitterly,  "We  simply  can't  turn 
this  thing  around  until  we  get  some  support 
from  our  elected  and  appointed  civilian 
officials." 

One  ares  of  the  tJ.S.  Oovernment  in  which 

t&e  Armed  Forces  are  encountenng  nolle* 

able  laclc  of  support  is  tbe  federal  Judiciary. 

Until  a  very  few  years  ago,  the  processes 
of  muitary  Justice  were  regarded  as  a  nearly 
untouchable  preserve  which  the  dvll  courts 
entered  with  reluctance  and  diffidence. 

Plagued  by  a  new  breed  of  litigious  soldier 
(and  some  litigious  officers,  too),  the  courts 
have  responded  by  unprecedented  rulings, 
mostly  libertarian  In  thrust,  which  both 
specifically  and  generally  have  hampered  and 
impeded  the  traditional  operations  of  mili- 
tary Justice  and  dealt  lx>dy  blows  to  dis- 
cipline. 

Andrew  Stapp,  the  seditious  soldier  who 
founded  the  American  Serviceman's  Union, 
an  organization  aimed  at  undermining  the 
disciplinary  structure  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
last  year  had  his  well  earned  undesirable 
diacharge  reversed  by  a  U.S.  Judge  who  said 
Stapp's  right  to  unionize  and  try  to  over- 
throw the  Army  was  an  "off-duty"  activity 
which  tbe  Anny  had  no  right  to  penalize  in 
discharging  him. 

Libertarian  Supreme  Court  Justice  W.  O. 
Douglas  has  lmp«ded  the  Army  in  mobilizing 
and  moving  reservists,  while  his  O'CaUag- 
han  decision  not  only  released  a  convicted 
raput  but  threw  a  wrench  into  military  Jur- 


isdiction and  coiut-martial  precedents  going 
back  in  some  cases  nearly  two  centuries. 

In  Oakland,  Cal.,  last  year,  a  federal  court 
yanked  some  37  soldiers  from  the  gangplank 
of  a  transport  for  Vietnam  (where  all  37  had 
suddenly  discovered  conscientious  objec- 
tions to  war)  and  atill  has  them  stalled  on 
the  West  Coasrt;  some  18  months  latw. 

The  loog-standlng  federal  law  against 
wearing  of  Armed  Forces  uniforms  by  per- 
sons intending  to  discredit  the  services  was 
struck  down  in  1969  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
which  reversed  the  oonvlotion  of  a  uniformed 
aotor  who  put  on  an  antlmilitary  "guerrilla 
theater"  skit  on  the  street  in  Houston,  Tsx. 
As  a  result  the  Armed  Forces  are  now  no 
longer  able  to  control  subversive  ezplolta- 
tlcm  of  the  uniform  for  seditious  purposes. 

TACTICS  OF  BAKABSMXNT 

Part  of  the  defense  eetabliatiment's  prob- 
lem with  tbe  Judiciary  Is  the  now  widely 
pursued  practice  at  taking  commanding  of- 
flcen ln«to  civil  courts  by  dissident  soldiers 
elthCT  to  harass  or  annul  normal  dlsdidlne 
or  administrative  procedures  of  the  services. 

Only  a  short  time  ago,  for  example,  a  dis- 
sident group  of  active-duty  officers,  mem- 
bers of  the  Concerned  Officers'  Movanent 
(COM) ,  filed  a  sweeping  lawsuit  against  De- 
fense Secretary  Laird  hlmadf ,  aa  well  as  aU 
three  service  secretaries,  demanding  official 
recognition  of  their  "right"  to  oppose  the 
Vietnam  war,  accusing  the  secretaries  of 
"harassing"  them,  and  calling  for  court  in- 
junction to  ban  disciplinary  "retaliation" 
against  COM  members. 

Such  nuisance  suits  from  the  Inside  (usu- 
ally, like  the  Laird  siUt,  on  oonaititutional 
grounds)  by  pec^le  still  In  uniform,  let 
alone  by  offlcMS,  were  unheard-of  until  two 
or  three  years  ago.  Now,  according  to  one 
Army  general,  the  t»^M;tice  has  become  so 
common  that,  in  his  words,  "I  can't  even 
give  a  directive  without  getting  permission 
from  my  staff  Judge  advocate." 

KACIAL  INCmSNTS 

Sedition  and  subversion,  and  legal  harass- 
ment, rank  near  the  top  of  what  might  be 
called  the  unprecedented  external  iH-oblems 
that  elements  in  American  society  are  in- 
flicting on  the  Armed  Forces. 

Internally  speaking  racial  confilots  and 
drugs— also  previously  Inslgniflcant— are 
tearing  the  services  apart  today. 

Racial  trouble  Is  no  new  thing  tot  the 
Army.  In  1906,  after  considerable  provoca- 
tion, three  companies  of  the  25th  Infantry 
(a  colored  regular  regiment)  attacked  white 
troops  and  townspeople  of  Brownsville, 
Texas,  and  had  to  be  disbanded.  Among  the 
few  pre-Wwld  War  n  War  Department  rec- 

oroe  9011  bcftYUj  cttweifled  aaO  tnus  UQ- 

available  to  scholars  are  Army  documents  on 

racial  trouUes. 

Racial  cocifllcts  (most  but  not  all  sparked 
by  young  Mack  enlisted  men)  are  erupting 
murderously  In  all  services. 

At  a  recent  high  ccnnmanders'  conference, 
Oeneral  Westmoreland  and  other  senior  gen- 
erals heard  the  report  from  Oermany  that 
in  many  units  white  soldiers  are  now  afraid 
to  enter  barracks  alone  at  night  for  fear  of 
"head-hunting"  ambushes  by  blacks. 

In  the  quoted  words  of  one  soldier  on 
duty  in  West  Oermany,  "I'm  mu<^  man 
afraid  of  getting  mugged  on  the  poet  than 
I  am  of  getting  attacked  by  the  Russians." 

Other  reports  tell  of  Jail-delivery  attacks 
on  Army  stockades  and  military  police  to 
release  black  prisoners,  and  of  officers  being 
struck  in  public  by  black  soldiers.  Augsburg. 
Krailsheim,  and  Hohenfels  are  said  to  be  rife 
with  racial  trouble.  Hohenfels  was  the  scene 
of  a  racial  fragging  last  year — one  of  the  few 
so  far  recorded  outside  Vietnam. 

In  Ulm,  last  fall,  a  white  noncommis- 
sioned oflloer  killed  a  black  soldier  who 
was  holding  a  loaded  .46  on  two  unarmed 
white  officers. 

Elsewhere,  according  to  Fortune  magazine. 


Junior  officers  are  now  being  attacked  at 
night  when  Inspecting  barracks  containing 
numbers  of  black  soldiers. 

Kelley  Hill,  a  Ft.  Bennlng,  Oa.,  barracks 
area,  has  been  the  scene  of  repeated  night- 
time assaults  on  white  soldiers.  One  such 
soldier  bitterly  remarked,  "Kelley  Hill  may 
belong  to  the  commander  in  the  daytime  but 
it  belongs  to  the  blacks  after  dark." 

Even  the  cloUtered  quarters  of  WACs  have 
been  hit  by  racial  hair-pulling.  In  one  West 
Coast  WAC  detachment  this  year,  black 
women  on  duty  as  charge-of-quarters  took 
advantage  of  their  trust  to  vandalize  un- 
locked rooms  occuped  by  white  WACs.  On 
this  rampage,  they  destroyed  clothing, 
emptied  drawers,  and  overturned  furniture 
of  their  white  sisters. 

But  the  Army  has  no  monopoly  on  racial 
troubles. 

As  early  as  July  1969  the  Marines  (who 
had  previously  enjoyed  a  highly  praised 
record  on  race)  made  headlines  at  Camp 
Lejeune,  N.C.,  when  a  mass  affray  launched 
by  30-«0  black  Marines  ended  fataUy  with 
a  white  corporal's  skull  smashed  In  aw^i  15 
other  white  Marines  In  the  sick  bay. 

That  same  year,  at  Newport,  R.I.,  naval 
station,  blacks  killed  a  white  petty  officer, 
while  In  March  1971  the  National  Naval  Med- 
ical Center  in  Betheeda,  Md.,  outside  Wash- 
ington, was  beset  by  racial  fighting  so  severe 
that  the  base  enlisted  men's  club  had  to  be 
closed. 

All  services  are  today  striving  energetically 
to  cool  and  control  this  ugly  violence  which 
in  the  words  of  one  noncommissioned  officer, 
has  made  tiis  once  taut  unit  divide  up  "like 
two  street  gangs." 

MOen  Orwln  C.  Talbott,  at  Ft.  Bennlng, 
has  Instituted  what  he  calls  "race  relations 
coordinating  groups"  which  work  to  defuse 
the  resentments  of  young  black  troopers  at 
a  Georgia  base. 

MOen  John  C.  Bennett,  commanding  the 
4th  Mechanized  Division  at  Ft.  Carson,  Colo., 
has  a  highly  successful  "racial  relations  com- 
mittee" which  has  kept  Carson  cool  for  over 
a  year. 

At  once-troubled  Camp  Lejeune,  MOen 
Michael  P.  Ryan,  the  Tarawa  hero  who  com- 
mands the  2d  Marine  Division,  appears  to 
have  turned  off  the  race  war  that  two  yean 
ago  was  clawing  at  the  vitals  of  bis  division. 

Yet  even  the  encouraging  results  attained 
by  these  commandera  do  not  bespeak  general 
containment  of  the  service-wide  race  prob- 
lem any  more  than  the  near-desperate  attack 
being  mounted  on  drug  abuse  has  brought 
the  narcotics  epidemic  under  control  within 
the  military. 

DBTTCS   AND    THS    ICIUrABT' 

Th«  dme  DrobUm— like  the  civilian  situa- 
tion from  which  it  directly  derives — la  run- 
ning away  with  the  services.  In  March.  Navy 

Secretary  John  H.  Chafee,  speaking  for  the 

two  sea  services,  said  bluntly  that  drug  abuse 
in  both  Navy  and  Marines  is  out  of  control. 

In  1966,  the  Navy  discharged  170  drug  of- 
fenders. Three  years  later  (1069),  3.800  wez» 
discharged.  Last  year  in  1970,  the  tetal 
Jumped  to  over  6,000. 

Drug  abuse  in  the  Pacific  Fleet — ^wlth 
Asia  on  one  side,  and  kinky  California  on 
the  other — gives  the  Navy  its  worst  head- 
aches. To  cite  one  exan^le,  a  destroyer  due 
to  sail  from  the  West  Coast  last  year  for  the 
Far  East  nearly  had  to  postpone  deployment 
when,  five  dajrs  before  departure,  a  ring  of 
some  30  drug  users  (over  10  percent  of  tbe 
crew)  was  uncovered. 

Only  last  week,  eight  midshipmen  wee* 
diamlased  from  the  Naval  Academy  follow- 
ing disclosure  of  an  alleged  drug  ring.  WhUe 
the  Navy  emphatically  denies  allegations  in 
a  copyrighted  article  by  the  ilnmipoZw  Capitol 
that  up  to  1,(X)0  midshipmen  now  use  mari- 
juana, midshipman  sources  confirm  that  pot 
is  anything  but  unknown  at  Annapolis. 

Tet  the  Navy  is  somewhat  ahead  in  the 
drug  game  because  of  the  difficulty  in  oon- 
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ceallng  addiction  at  clooe  quarters  aloard 
Bblp,  and  because  nzes  are  \uxobtaliiabl«|dur 
Ing  long  deployment*  at  sea. 

The  Air  Force,  despite  2,716  drug  Inves 
tlons  In  1970.  is  in  even  better  shape :  Its 
of  3  cases  per  thousand  airmen  U  the  Iqweat 
In  the  services. 

By  contrast,  the  Army  had  17,743  drut  In 
vestlgatlons  the  same  year.  According  to 
Thomas  B.  Hauschlld,  of  the  Ifedlcal  (!om 
mand  of  our  Army  forces  In  Kurope,  soc  «  46 
percent  of  the  roughly  200.000  soldiers  i  here 
had  used  Illegal  drugs  at  least  once.  Ill  one 
battalion  surveyed  In  West  Oermany.  ovpr  50 
percent  of  the  men  smoked  marijuana  ^egu 
larly  (some  on  duty),  while  roughly  hi 
tboee  were  using  hard  drugs  of  some  t; 

What  these  statistics  say  Is  that  the 
Forces  (like  their  parent  society)  are  i\ 
grip  of  a  drug  pandemic — a  conclusion 
scored  by  the  one  fact  that,  just  since  1968 
the  total  number  of  verified  drug  add  ctlon 
cases  throughout  the  Armed  Forcei  baa 
nearly  doubled.  One  other  yardstick :  a  cord- 
ing to  military  medical  sources,  needle  bepa- 
tltls  now  poses  as  great  a  problem  imong 
young  soldiers  as  VD. 

At  Ft  Bragg,  the  Army's  third  largest  post, 
adjacent  to  FayettevlUa.  N.C.  (a  garlson 
town  whose  conditions  one  official  Ukei  ed  to 
New  York's  "East  Village"  and  San  ^tan- 
clsco's  "Halght-Asbury")  a  recent  s  irvey 
disclosed  that  4%  (or  over  1.400)  of  the  !  6.000 
soldiers  there  are  hard -drug  (mainly  hsroln 
and  LSD)  addicts.  In  the  82nd  Airborne  Divi- 
sion, the  strategic-reserve  unit  that  boas  -a  Its 
title  of  "America's  Honor  Ouard,"  app  -oxl- 
mately  450  soldier  drug  abusers  were  telng 
treated  when  this  reporter  visited  the  pc  it  In 
April.  About  a  hundred  were  under  Inte:  islve 
treatment  In  special  drug  wards. 

Yet  Bragg  Is  the  scene  of  one  of  the  nost 
Imaginative  and  hopeful  dnig  prograns  In 
the  Armed  Forces.  The  post  comma]  ider, 
LOen  John  J.  Tolson.  and  the  8and  Alr- 
bome's  commander.  MOen  Oeorge  S.  Bla  ich- 
ard,  are  pushing  "Operation  Awarenesii."  a 
broad  post- wide  program  focused  on  lard 
drugs,  prevention,  and  enforcement. 

Spearheading  Operation  Awareness  Is  a 
tough  yet  deeply  humane  Army  clu^  lain 
and  one  time  Brooklyn  longshoreman,  LCol 
John  P.  McCullagh.  Father  McCullagb  has 
made  himself  one  of  the  Army's  top  exierts 
on  drugs,  and  was  last  year  called  as  a  t  ex- 
pert witness  by  Harold  Hughess  Senate^ub 
committee  on  Alcohol  and  Narootlos. 

NO  STurr  IB  lars 

One  side-effect  of  the  narcotics  jdood 
throughout  the  services  Is  a  concurrent  epi- 
demic of  barracks  theft  and  common  crim- 
inality Inside  military  or  naval  bases  which 
once  had  the  safest  streets  In  America. 

According  to  the  personnel  chief  of  oi  le  of 
the  Army's  major  units,  unauthorized  ab- 
sence, historically  the  service's  top  discipli- 
nary problem.  Is  now  being  crowded  bj  the 
thefts.  Barracks  theft  destroys  trust  and  oiu- 
tual  loyalty  among  men  who  ought  t»  be 
comrades  and  who  must  rely  absolutel  r  on 
each  other  In  combat.  It  corrodes  morale  and 
is  ItaeU  an  Indicator  of  Impossible  oondlt  Ions 
In  a  fighting  unit. 

At  Ft  Bragg,  primarily  because  of  ad  Hot 
thieves,  soldiers  in  many  units  cannot  (ven 
keep  bedding  on  their  bunks  In  barracks.  Af- 
ter what  used  to  be  reveille,  they  strip  tielr 
bunks  of  bedding  and  cram  it  away  uider 
lock  and  key  with  whatever  valuables  Iney 
dare  keep  on  hand. 

Radios,  sports  gear,  tape  decks,  and  d  m- 
eras — let  alone  Individual  equipments  are 
stolen  on  sight.  Unlocked  cars,  on  the  m«  nl- 
cured  streets  of  this  fine  old  post,  are  m  >re 
likely  to  be  stolen  than  not.  Fayettevllle,  u:- 
oording  to  soldiers,  abounds  with  off -pest 
fences  who  will  pay  pennies  for  Army  blai  k- 
ets  and  higher  amounts  for  Just  about  ai  y- 
thlng  else. 


Unhappily,  conditions  at  Ft  Bragg  are  not 
unusual. 

Soldier  muggings  and  holdups  are  on  the 
rise  everywhere.  Pt  Dlz,  VJ.,  has  a  higher 
rate  of  cm-post  crime  than  any  base  on  the 
East  Coast.  Soldier  muggings  are  reported  to 
average  one  a  night,  with  a  big  upsiirge  every 
pay-day.  Despite  450  MP's  (one  for  every  65 
soldiers  stationed  there — one  of  the  highest 
such  ratios  In  the  country)  no  solution  ap- 
pears In  sight. 

Crimes  are  so  Intense  and  violent  In  the 
vicinity  of  an  open-gate  "honor-system"  de- 
tention facility  at  Ft  Olx  that,  according  to 
press  reporu,  units  on  the  base  are  unwilling 
to  detail  armed  sentinels  to  man  posts  near- 
by, for  fear  of  assault  and  robbery. 

rasaanoNs  ams  omAsimas 
With  conditions  what  they  are  In  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  with  Intense  efforts  on  the 
part  of  elements  In  our  acx:lety  to  disrupt 
discipline  and  destroy  morale  the  conse- 
quences can  be  c^learly  measured  in  two  ul- 
timate Indicators:  manpower  retention  (re- 
enllstments  and  their  antithesis,  deeertloo^ ; 
and  the  state  of  discipline. 

In  both  respects  the  picture  Is  anything 
but  encouraging. 

Desertion,  to  be  sure,  baa  onen  been  a 
serious  problem  in  the  past.  In  1836,  for  ex- 
ample, desertions  exceeded  60%  of  the  total 
enlistments  In  the  Army.  During  the  Civil 

War.  In  1804,  Jefferson  Davis  reported  to  the 
Confederate  Congress:  "Two  thirds  of  our 
men  are  absent,  most  absent  without  leave." 

Desertion  rates  are  going  straight  up  In 
Army,  Marines,  and  Air  Force.  Curiously, 
however,  during  the  period  since  1968  when 
desertion  has  nearly  doubled  for  all  three 
other  services,  the  Navy's  rate  has  risen  by 
less  than  30  percent. 

In  1970,  the  Army  had  65,643  deserters,  or 
roughly  the  equivalent  of  four  infantry  di- 
visions. This  desertion  rate  (62.3  soldiers  per 
thousand )  is  well  over  twice  the  peak  rate  for 
Korea  (22.6  per  thousand).  It  Is  more  than 
quadruple  the  1966  desertion -rate  (14.7  per 
thousand)  of  the  then  well-trained,  high- 
spirited  professional  Army. 

If  desertions  continue  to  rise  (as  they  are 
stUl  doing  this  year),  they  will  attain  or 
surpass  the  WWII  peak  of  63  i>«r  thousand, 
which,  incidentally,  occurred  In  the  same 
year  (1946)  when  more  soldiers  were  actual- 
ly being  discharged  from  the  Army  for  psy- 
choneuroels  than  were  drafted. 

The  Air  Force — relatively  unlnvolved  In  the 
Vietnam  war.  all-volunteer,  management- 
oriented  rather  than  disciplinary  and  hler-. 
archie — enjoys  a  numerical  rate  of  less  than 
one  deserter  per  thousand  men.  but  even  this 
Is  double  what  it  was  three  years  ago. 

The  Marines  in  1970  had  the  highest  deser- 
tion index  in  the  modem  history  of  the  Corps 
and,  for  that  year  at  least,  slightly  higher 
than  the  Army's.  As  the  Marines  now  phase 
out  of  Vietnam  (and  haven't  taken  a  draftee 
In  nearly  two  years) ,  their  desertions  are  ex- 
pected to  decrease  sharply.  Meanwhile,  grim- 
ly remarked  one  officer,  "Let  the  bastards  go. 
We're  all  the  better  without  them." 

Letting  the  bastards  go  is  something  the 
Marines  can  probably  afford.  '"The  Marine 
Corps  Isn't  Looking  for  a  Lot  of  Recrulte," 
reads  a  current  recruiting  poster,  "We  Just 
Need  a  Few  Good  Men."  This  Is  the  happy 
situation  of  a  Corps  sllnunlng  down  to  an 
elite  force  again  composed  of  true  volunteers 
who  want  to  be  professionals. 

But  letting  the  bastards  go  doesn't  work 
at  all  for  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  who  do 
need  a  lot  of  recruits  and  whose  reenllst- 
ment  problems  are  dire. 

Admiral  Elmo  R.  Zumwalt,  Jr.,  Chief  ctf 
Naval  Operations,  minces  no  words.  "We  have 
a  personnel  crisis,"  he  recently  said,  "that 
borders  on  disaster." 

The  Navy's  crisis,  as  Zumwalt  aoourately 
deecrlbes  It,  Is  that  of  a  hl^Uy  technical,  ma- 


terial oriented  service  that  finds  Itself  un- 
able to  retain  the  expensively-trained  teob- 
nlclans  needed  to  operate  waiahlps.  which 
are  the  largest,  most  complex  Items  of  ma- 
chinery that  man  makes  and  uses. 

NONTOLTTMTBEB   POBCBt 

If  45%  Of  his  salloTB  shipped  over  after 
their  first  enlistment.  Admiral  Zumwalt 
would  be  all  smiles.  With  only  18%  doing  so, 
he  Is  growing  sideburns  to  enhance  the 
Navy's  appeal  to  youth. 

Among  the  Army's  volimteer  (non-draftee) 
soldiers  on  their  first  hitch,  the  figures  are 
much  the  same;  lees  than  14%  re-up. 

The  Air  Force  Is  slightly,  but  not  much 
better  off:  16%  of  Its  first-termers  stay  on. 

Moreover — and  this  Is  the  heart  of  the 
Army's  dilemma — only  4%  ot  the  voluntary 
enlistees  now  chooee  service  In  combat  arms 
(Infantry,  armor,  artillery)  and  of  those  only 
2.5%  opt  for  infantry.  Today's  soldiers.  It 
seems,  volunteer  readily  enough  for  the  tall 
of  the  Army,  but  not  for  lU  teeth. 

For  all  services,  the  combined  retention 
rate  this  past  year  Is  about  half  what  It  was 
in  1966,  and  the  lowest  slnoe  the  bad  times 
ot  similar  low  morale  and  national  disen- 
chantment after  Korea. 

Both  Army  and  Navy  are  reqwndlng  to 
their  manpower  problems  In  measuree  in- 
tended to  seduce  recnUts  and  reenlistees: 
disciplinary  permissiveness,  abolition  of  rev- 

eUle  and  KP.  fewer  Inspections,  longer  hair- 
cuts— essentially  cosmetic  changes  aimed  at 
softening  (and  blurring)  traditional  military 
and  naval  images. 

Amid  such  changes  (not  unlike  the  Army's 
1946  Doollttle  Board  coincidences  intended 
In  their  similar  postwar  day  to  sweeten  life 
for  the  privates),  those  which  are  not  cos- 
metic at  all  may  well  exert  profound  and 
deleterious  effects  on  the  leadership,  com- 
mand authority  and  discipline  of  the  serv- 
ices. 

SOULSONB    CONNKCTKO    TO    TRX   BACKaom 

"Discipline,"  Oeorge  Washington  once  re- 
marked, "is  the  soul  of  the  army." 

Washington  shoiUd  know.  In  January  1781. 
all  the  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  troops 
In  the  Continental  Army  mutinied.  Wash- 
ington only  quelled  the  outbreaks  by  dis- 
arming the  Jersey  mutineers  and  having  their 
leaders  shot  in  hollow  square — by  a  firing 
squad  made  up  of  fellow  mutineers. 

(The  Navy's  only  mutiny,  aboard  US8 
Somers  In  1842.  was  quelled  when  the  cap- 
tain hanged  the  mutineers  from  the  yard- 
arm  while  still  at  sea.) 

If  Washington  was  correct  (and  almost 
any  professional  soldier,  whether  officer  or 
NCO.  will  agree) .  then  the  Armed  Forces  to- 
day are  in  deep  trouble. 

What  enhances  this  trouble,  by  exponential 
dimensions,  is  the  kind  of  manpower  with 
which  the  Armed  Forces  now  have  to  work. 
As  early  as  three  years  ago.  U.S.  News  and 
World  Report  reported  that  the  services  were 
already  plagued  with  "...  a  new  breed  of 
man,  who  thinks  be  Is  his  own  Secretary  of 
SUte.  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  Attorney 
General.  He  considers  himself  superior  to 
any  officer  alive.  And  he  is  snuut  enough  to 
go  by  the  book.  He  walks'  a  tightrope  be- 
tween the  regulations  and   sedition." 

Yet  the  problem  is  not  Just  one  of  trouble- 
makers and  how  to  ccpe  with  them. 

The  trouble  of  the  services — produced  by 
and  also  In  turn  producing  the  dismaying 
conditions  described  in  this  article — Is  abov* 
all  a  crisis  of  soul  and  backbone.  It  entails — 
the  word  Is  not  too  strong — something  very 
near  a  collapse  of  the  command  authortty 
and  leadership  George  Washington  saw  as  the 
soul  of  military  forces.  This  collapse  results, 
at  least  in  part,  from  a  concurrent  collapse 
of  public  confidence  In  the  military  establish- 
ment. 

General  Matthew  B.  Rldgway,  one  of  the 
Army's  finest  leaders  In  this  century  (who 
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revitalized  the  shaken  Eighth  Army  In  Korea 
after  Its  headlong  rout  by  the  Chinese  in 
1950)  reoently  wld.  "Not  before  In  my  life- 
time .  .  .  has  the  Army'k  public  Image  fallen 
to  such  low  esteem  .  .  ." 

But  the  fall  In  public  esteem  of  all  three 
major  services — ^not  Just  the  Army — Is  ex- 
ceeded by  the  fall  or  at  least  the  enfeeble- 
ment  of  the  hierarchic  and  disciplinary  sys- 
tem by  which  they  exist  and,  when  ordered 
to  do  so,  fight  and  sometimes  die. 

Take  the  case  of  the  noncommissioned  and 
petty  officers. 

In  Rudyard  Kipling's  lines,  "The  backbone 
o'  the  Army  Is  the  noncomxnlssioned  man!" 

Today,  the  NCOs — the  lifers — have  been 
made  strangers  In  their  own  home,  the  regu- 
lar service,  by  the  collective  malevolence,  re- 
calcitrance and  cleverness  of  college-educated 
draftees  who  have  outflanked  the  traditional 
NCO  belrarchy  and  created  a  privates'  power 
structure  with  more  Influence  on  the  Army 
of  today  than  Its  sergeants  major. 

ifo  orfucm  pob  the  ombudsican 

In  the  4th  Mechanized  Division  at  Ft.  Car- 
son, Sp  4  David  Gyongyos.  on  his  second  year 
In  the  Army,  enjoys  an  office  across  the  hall 
from  the  division  conmiander,  a  full-time  se- 
cretary, and  staff  car  and  driver  also  assigned 
full  time.  He  has  the  home  phone  numbers 
Of  the  general  and  chief  of  staff  and  doesnt 

hesitate  to  use  them  out  of  working  hours 
When  he  feels  like  tt. 

Gyongyos  (with  a  bachelor's  degree  In 
theology  and  two  years'  law  school)  Is  Chair- 
man of  the  division's  Enlisted  Men's  Coun- 
cils, a  system  of  elected  Soviets  made  up  of 
privates  and  Sp  4s  (NCOs  aren't  allowed) 
which  sits  at  the  elbow  of  every  unit  com- 
mander down  to  the  companies.  "I  represent, 
electlvely,"  Gyongyos  expansively  told  this 
reporter,  "the  17,000  men  on  this  post." 

The  division  sergeant  major,  with  a  quar- 
ter-century In  the  Army,  who  Is  supposed  to 
be  the  division's  flrst  soldier  and — ^non-elec- 
tlvely — father  and  ombudsman  of  every  sol- 
dier, has  an  oflloe  which  Is  not  even  on  the 
same  floor  with  the  general  (or  Sp  4  Gyon- 
gyos either).  He  gets  his  transportation,  as 
needed,  from  the  motor  pool.  He  does  not 
"rap"  freely  over  the  phone  to  the  general's 
quarters. 

The  very  most  that  Gyongyos  will  concede 
to  the  sergeant  major,  the  flrst  sergeants,  the 
platoon  sergeants— the  historic  enlisted  lead- 
ership of  armies — ^Is  that  they  are  "combat 
technicians."  They  are  not,  be  coldly  adds, 
"highly  skilled  In  the  sodal  sdenoes." 

The  scddlers'  Soviets  of  the  4th  Division 
represent  an  experiment  In  what  the  Army 
calls  "better  communications".  Conditions 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  Army  do  not 
qiUte  duplicate  those  at  Cancm,  but  the 
'*"»  spirit  Is  abroad.  And  experienced  NCOs 
everywhere  fed  threatened  or  at  least  puz- 
led. 

Meet  major  units  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Force  have  some  form  of  enlisted  men's 
councils,  aa  wall  as  Junior  offloer  councUs. 
Even  the  trainee  companies  at  Ft.  Ord,  Calif, 
have  councils,  made  up  of  recruits,  who  take 
questions  and  complaints  past  their  DIs  to 
company  oooamandera  and  hold  weekly 
meetings  and  post  minutes  on  bulletin- 
boards.  General  Penhlng,  who  once  said  "All 
a  soldier  needs  to  know  U  how  to  shoot 
and  salute",  would  be  sniprlsed. 
THx  vcx:aubts 

As  for  the  oOoers,  said  a  fcnir-star  admiral 
"We  have  lost  our  voice." 

■nie  foregoing  may  be  true  aa  far  as  ad- 
'"'"■Is  are  ocnoemed.  but  haant  hampered 
■hort-term  junior  cAoen  (Including  several 
West  Fointen)  £rom  handing  together  Into 
l^lgbly  vocal  antiwar  and  antlmUltary  orga- 
nlBatlona,  Bueh  aa  the  Concerned  Officers' 
>«o»«n«»t  (OOll).  At  Htorfolk,  the  local 
OOM  ehi4>tar  has  a  peace  billboard  outside 
Oate  a.  Nofolk  Naval  Statton,  where  every 


sailor  can  profit  by  the  exanq>le  of  his  offi- 
cers. 

Inspection— one  of  the  most  Important 
and  traditionally  visible  tools  of  command — 
Is  being  widely  soft-pedaled  because  It  Is 
looked  on  as  "chicken"  by  young  soldiers, 
saUors,  and  airmen. 

In  a  move  "to  eliminate  Irritants  to  Air 
Force  life"  all  major  Air  Force  commands  got 
orders  last  year  to  cut  back  on  inspection 
of  people  and  facilities. 

"You  just  damn  near  don't  Inspect  bar- 
racks any  more."  said  one  Air  Force  colonel, 
"this  Is  considered  an  Irritant."  Besides,  he 
added  (partly  to  prevent  barracks  theft  and 
partly  for  privacy)  airmen  keep  the  keys 
to  their  own  rooms,  anyway. 

Aboard  ships  of  the  Navy,  where  every 
Inch  of  metal  and  flake  of  paint  partakes  In 
the  seaworthiness  and  battle  readiness  of 
the  vessel,  inspection  Is  still  a  vital  and 
nearly  constant  process,  but  even  here.  Ad- 
miral Zumwalt  has  discouraged  "unneces- 
sary"  Inspections. 

If  officers  have  lost  their  voices,  their  ears 
have  In  many  commands  been  opened  if  not 
burnt  in  an  unprecedented  fashion  via  di- 
rect "hot  lines"  or  "action  lines"  whereby 
any  enlisted  man  can.  ring  up  his  CO  and 
voice  a  gripe  or  an  obsenity.  or  just  tell 
him  what  he  thinks  about  something  or,  for 
that  matter,  someone. 

Starting  last  year  at  Naval  Air  Station, 
Mlramar,  Cal.,  saUors  have  been  able  to  dial 
"C-A-P-T"  and  get  their  captain  on  the  line. 
The  system  so  Impressed  Admiral  Zvunwalt 
that  he  ordered  all  other  shore  stations  to 
follow  suit,  even  permitting  anonymous 
calls. 

At  Ft  Lewis,  Wash.,  solcUers  dial  "B-O-S-S" 
for  the  privilege  of  giving  the  general  an 
earful. 

At  the  Air  Force  Academy,  cadets  receive 
early  indoctrination  in  the  new  order  of 
things:  here,  too.  a  cadet  (anonymously.  If 
he  wishes)  can  phone  the  Sui>erintendent, 
record  his  message  and,  also  by  recording  re- 
ceive the  general's  personal  thanks  for  hav- 
ing called. 

WORD   TO   THE    WHYS 

"Discipline."  wrote  Sir  John  Jervts.  one 
of  England's  greatest  admirals,  "is  summed 
up  in  the  one  word,  obedience." 

Robert  E.  Lee  later  said.  "Men  must  be 
habituated  to  obey  or  they  cannot  be  con- 
trolled In  baUle." 

In  the  Aimed  Forces  tcxlay,  obedience  ap-> 
pears  to  be  a  sometime  thing. 

"You  cant  give  them  an  order  and  expect 
them  to  obey  immediately,"  says  an  infantry 
officer  In  Vietnam.  "They  ask  why,  and  you 
have  to  tell  them." 

Command  authority,  l.e.,  the  unquestioned 
ability  of  an  officer  or  NCO  to  give  an  order 
and  eq>ect  It  to  be  compiled  with,  la  at 
an  all-time  low.  It  Is  so  low  that,  in  many 
units,  officers  give  the  Impression  of  having 
lost  their  nerve  in  Issuing,  let  alone  enforc- 
ing orders. 

In  the  words  of  an  Air  Force  officer  to  this 
reporter,  "If  a  captain  went  down  on  the 
line  and  gave  an  order  and  expected  It  to  be 
obeyed  because  'I  said  sol' — there'd  be  a  re- 
bellion." 

Other  officers  unhesitatingly  confirmed  the 
foregoing. 

What  all  this  amounts  to— conq>l<niously 
in  Vietnam  and  only  less  so  elsewhere — ^ts 
that  today's  junior  enlisted  man,  not  the 
lifer,  but  the  educated  draftee  or  draft- 
motivated  "volunteer" — now  demands  that 
orders  be  slmplistically  justified  on  his  own 
terms  before  he  feels  any  obllgatlcm  to  obey. 
Yet  the  yoixng  soldiers,  saUors  and  airmen 
might  obey  more  willingly  If  they  had  more 
confidence  In  their  leaders.  And  there  are 
ample  Indications  that  Armed  Forces  Junior 
(aiid  NCO)  leadership  has  been  soft.  Inex- 
perienced, and  sometimes  plain  Incompe- 
tent, 


In  the  sad  Airborne  Division  today,  the 
average  length  of  service  of  the  company 
commanders  Is  only  3^  years. 

In  the  Navy,  a  man  makes  petty  officer  3d 
class  in  about  3^  years  after  he  first  enlists. 
By  ocmtrast.  In  the  taut  and  professional 
pre-WWn  fleet,  a  man  required  214  years 
just  to  make  himself  a  really  flrst-class  sea- 
man. 

The  grade  of  corporal  has  practically  been 
superseded  in  the  Army.  Sp  4s  hold  most  of 
the  corporals'  billets.  Where  the  coipcval  once 
commanded  a  squad,  today's  Army  gives  the 
job  to  a  staff  sergeant,  two  ranks  hlgjier. 
Within  the  squad.  It  now  takes  a  sergeant 
to  command  three  other  soldiers  In  the  lowly 
flre-team. 

"This  never  would  have  happened,"  som- 
berly said  a  veteran  artillery  sergeant  major, 
"if  the  NCOs  had  done  their  jobs  .  .  .  Tlie 
NCOs  are  our  weak  point."  Sp  4  Gyongyos  at 
Ft  Carson  agrees:  "It  is  the  Shared  i>eroep- 
tion  of  the  privates  that  the  NCOs  have  not 
looked  out  for  the  soldiers." 

When  B  Troop.  Ist  Cavalry,  mutinied  dur- 
ing the  Laos  operation,  and  refused  to  flght. 
not  an  officer  or  NCO  raised  his  hand  (or  his 
pistol)  or  stepped  forward.  Fifty-three  pri- 
vates and  Sp  4a  cowed  aU  the  lifers  of  their 
unit. 

"Officers,"  says  a  recently  retired  senior  ad- 
miral, "do  not  stand  up  for  what  they  be- 
lieve. The  older  enlisted  men  are  really 
horrifled." 

Lieutenant  William  L.  Calley,  jr,  an  ex- 
ocMnpany  clerk,  vrae  a  platoon  leader  who 
never  even  learned  to  read  a  map.  His  cre- 
dentials for  a  commission  were  derisory:  be 
was  no  more  officer-material  than  any  Pfc  in 
his  platoon.  Yet  the  Army  had  to  take  him 
because  no  one  else  was  available.  Comment- 
ing on  the  Calley  conviction,  a  colonel  at  Pt 
Bennlng  said,  "We  have  at  least  two  or  three 
thousand  more  Calleys  in  the  Army  Just 
waiting  for  the  next  calamity." 

Albert  Johnson,  the  tough  Master  Chief 
Petty  Officer  of  the  AUantlc  Fleet,  shakes  his 
head  and  says:  "You  used  to  hear  it  aU  the 
time — ^people  would  say,  'The  Chiefs  run  the 
Navy.'  But  you  don't  hear  It  much  any  more, 
especially  from  the  Chiefs." 


A   HABS   LOT  AT 

But  the  lot  of  even  the  best,  most  forceful 
leader  is  a  hard  one  in  today's  military. 

In  the  words  of  a  West  Point  Ueutenant 
colonel  commanding  an  airborne  battalion, 
"There  are  so  many  ways  nowadaya  for  a 
soldier  that  is  smart  and  bad  to  get  back  at 
you."  The  colonel  should  know:  recently  he 
reduced  a  sergeant  for  gross  public  Insub- 
ordination, and  now  he  is  having  to  prepare 
a  lengthy  apologia,  through  channela  to  the 
Secretary  ot  The  Army,  in  order  to  sattafy  the 
offending  sergeant's  congrsasman. 

"How  do  we  enforce  dladpllne?"  asks  a 
senior  general.  Then  he  answers  himself: 
"Sweep  It  under  the  rug.  Keep  them  happy. 
Keep  it  out  of  the  press.  Do  things  the  easy 
way:  no  court-martials,  but  strong  dis- 
cipline." 

Toward  the  end  of  the  ^ghteenth  century, 
after  years  of  costly,  frustrating  and  oonsid- 
erably  leas  than  successful  war,  Britain's 
armed  forces  were  swept  by  disaffection  cul- 
minating In  the  wldes^ead  mutmies  in  most 
of  the  ships  and  fleets  that  ccmstltuted  Eng- 
land's "wooden  walls"  against  France. 

Writing  to  a  friend  in  1797,  Britain's  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  said,  "The  Channel 
neet  is  now  lost  to  the  ooimtoy  as  much  as  If 
it  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea." 

Have  things  gone  thait  far  In  the  United 
States  today? 

The  most  optimistic  answer  1»— probably 
not.  Or  at  least  not  yet. 

But  many  a  thoughtful  officer  would  be 
quick  to  echo  the  words  of  BGen  Dcm  A. 
Starry,  who  recently  wrote,  "The  Army  can 
defend  the  nation  against  anything  but  the 
naUon  Itself." 
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Or — In  the  wry  wonU  of  Pogo— i 
met  the  eDcmy.  and  they  are  lu. 
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|From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  May  a    1971] 
Police  Shots — KnxiNO  Nags  CoNaci^fcx  in 

SlATTI.1 

(By  Richard  T.  Cooper) 

SxATTLK. — Larry    Eugene   Ward,    wlAle 
lived,   was  as   anonymotis  as  a  part  cle  of 
smoke,  an  Invisible  struggler  In  the  s^ppery 
world  of  the  ghetto. 

Alive    In    Seattle's    pred(»nlnantly 
"Central  Area,"  he  was  submerged  In 
ture  so  amorphous  that  people  often  ^  un- 
noticed even  by  census-takers.  Dead,  i^e  has 
gained  a  certain  nagging  fame. 

Ward,  aa,  twice  wounded  and  three/ 
decorated  by  the  Army  for  combat  service 
In  Vietnam,  was  shot  to  death  by /police 
early  May  16,  1970.  as  he  alleged  fl»  1  from 
the  scene  of  a  bombing  attempt. 

How  he  came  to  be  there,  and  the  i  lanner 
of  his  dying  raised  questions  that,  al  most  a 
year  later,  still  trouble  this  city's  blac  t  com- 
munity  and   at   least   some   white   (ffflclals. 

DIBTUaBINO    ASraCTS 

Several  participants,  Including  poU^ 
refuse  to  comment,  but  Interviews  wl 
ers  who  were  Involved  and  examination 
official  records  and  other  documents 
these  disturbing  aspects  of  the  Incld 

All  available  evidence  Indicates  thift 
was  recruited  to  plant  the  bomb  by 
vlcted  robber  and  parole  violator  who 
acting  as  an  undercover  Informant 
Federal    Bureau   of    Investigation 
Seattle  police. 

Ward  had  no  known  record  of  involt^ement 
with  radical  or  violent  groups. 

"The  police  wanted  a  bomber  an^  I  got 
one  for  them.  I  didn't  know  Larr'  Ward 
would  be  killed,"  the  informant  lat»r  told 
an  official  of  the  Washington  Stat^  Penal 
System. 

The  Informant  allegedly  had  tried  earlier 
to  Intereet  a  former  Black  Panther  In  plant- 
ing  bombs   at   two   different   locatlops 
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Ward,  according  to  a  later  sworn 
ment  by  the  Informant,  was  chosen  t  >  plant 
this  bomb  only  at  the  last  minute  when 
police  had  already  set  their  trap  a  ad  the 
former  Panther  cotild  not  be  found. 

Police  say  they  shot  Ward  to  prei^nt  his 
escape  after  he  Ignored  orders  to  hi  It,  but 
sworn  testimony  by  the  officers  Involve  d  Indi- 
cates that  two  offlers  had  overtake  n  him 
In  their  car  as  he  fled  down  the  sidewalk 
and  two  more  were  In  position  Just  ahead. 
Additional  police  tinlts  were  s  atloned 
nearby. 

Further,  police  at  the  scene  kne  w  Ward 
had  been  delivered  there  by  the  Inl  armant. 
They  also  knew  the  Informant  was  waiting 
In  his  car  just  down  the  street  fra  a  where 
Ward  was  killed. 

A  coroner's  Jury  Investigated  the  ncldent 
and  the  majority  ruled — 3  to  3 — tb  it  Ward 
had  died  by  police  gunfire,  "by  irlmlnal 
means." 

NO  paosBcrrnoN 

This  phrase  encompasses  murder  a  id  man- 
slaughter but  not  excusable  or  Ji  stlflable 
homicide,  the  Jurcuis  had  been  Instr  icted.  It 
was  the  first  such  verdict  against  i  Seattle 
policeman  In  memory,  but  local  offic  lis  have 
declined  to  prosecute. 

Requests  for  a  federal  Inveetlgatlc  i  imder 
civil  rights  laws,  first  made  by  the  Wi  rd  fam- 
ily's lawyer  on  May  39,  1970,  have  a  Iso  pro- 
duced no  results. 

The  Informer  was  released  from  \  til  after 
he  offered  to  help  authorities  solve  tae  bomb- 
ings and  he  remained  free  even  aftkr  being 
found  giillty  of  an  armed  robbery  committed 
while  on  parole  firom  another  felony  con- 
viction. 

A  parole  officer  who  wanted  to  an^st  the 
Informer  after  he  failed  to  appear  in  court 


for  sentencing  on  the  robbery  charge  was 
asked  by  the  FBI  and  others  to  take  no 
action.  The  parole  officer  agreed,  though  he 
had  complained  earlier  that  the  Informant 
should  not  have  been  released. 

At  the  shooting  scene,  the  Informant  was 
allowed  to  drive  away  and  he  remained  at 
large  for  about  four  months.  A  bench  warrant 
for  his  arrest  was  not  issued  until  June  17, 
1970,  court  records  show,  more  than  a  month 
after  Ward's  death. 

uii  USUAL  ntucsuuss 

Normally,  a  bench  warrant  would  have  been 
Issued  when  the  defendant  first  failed  to  keep 
a  court  date,  In  this  case  In  late  April,  almost 
a  month  before  the  shooting. 

When  the  Informant  finally  was  rearrested 
last  September,  he  was  processed  hiirrledly 
through  the  King  County  (Seattle)  Jail  and 
sent  to  the  state  prison  becatise  "his  safety 
requires  Immediate  transfer,"  according  to 
prison  records. 

Later  the  Informant  was  quietly  moved  to 
a  federal  prison  In  another  part  of  the  coun- 
try, again  for  his  own  safety.  "He  was  a 
marked  man"  after  his  role  In  the  Ward 
shooting,  a  knowledgeable  official  said  priv- 
ately. 

While  prosecutors  took  no  action  In  the 
wake  of  the  coroner's  Jury  verdict.  Seattle 
police  reacted  to  It  by  threatening  a  protest 
strike,  there  was  also  wide  praise  for  the 
minority  conclusion  that  Ward's  death  was 
"not  by  criminal  means." 

coaoma  csitical 

Among  the  critics  of  the  Jury  was  King 
county  Coroner  Leo  Sower,  who  had  con- 
ducted the  Inquest. 

To  much  of  the  black  community  and  to 
some  within  the  police  department,  the  case 
Illustrates  what  they  see  as  a  greater  toler- 
ance of  deadly  force  used  against  blacks  than 
against  white  suspects. 

Coroner's  Jury  foreman  Edward  Russell.  43. 
who  Is  black,  said  recently,  "It  seemed  little 
priority  was  given  to  taking  Ward  alive.  It 
was  almost  an  afterthought." 

"They  had  enoiigh  time  and  advance  In- 
formation to  do  a  better  Job  of  planning  and 
putting  men  Into  strat^lc  place."  he  said. 
"There  was  enough  evidence  to  show  negli- 
gence on  the  part  of  the  officers." 

Several  of  those  Interviewed  about  the  In- 
cident noted  that  earlier  last  year,  when 
white  radicals  fied  after  planting  a  bomb 
near  the  University  of  Washington  campus, 
Seattle  police  chased  and  captured  them 
without  firing. 

xNT«AricxitT  issxnc 

The  Ward  case  also  raises  questions  about 
entrapment  and  other  problems  when  law 
enforcement  agencies  use  undercover  opera- 
tives, particularly  where  ptMloe  are  under 
public  or  political  pressure. 

Bntn4>ment,  which  Is  Illegal,  oocius  when 
police  or  their  agents  solicit  or  encourage  a 
person  to  commit  a  crime  be  presumably 
would  not  have  committed  without  the  en- 
couragement. 

Before  the  Ward  incident,  Seattle  had  been 
plagued  by  a  series  of  bombings,  more  than 
60  In  the  previous  two  years,  according  to 
one  count. 

The  homes  of  two  white  state  legislators 
living  m  the  Central  Area  bad  been  bombed. 
So  had  the  Morris  Handcastle  Real  Estate  of- 
fice at  a4th  Ave.  and  Union  St.,  where  Ward 
was  allegedly  lighting  the  bomb  when  police 
dosed  In. 

Hardoaatle's,  fairly  or  unfairly,  Is  regarded 
by  the  black  community  as  deeply  lnv<rived 
In  maintaining  Seattle's  pattern  of  segre- 
gated housing.  It  Is  something  of  a  symbol. 

Public  presBiue  for  a  solution  to  the  bomb- 
ings had  become  Intense  early  last  year  and 
the  auth<vltles  were  making  little  progress, 
knowledgeable  sources  recall.  It  was  then 
that  the  FBI  and  police  began  their  relation- 
ship with  the  Informer. 


RHX  a   MIBIUT 


A  jm*  latOT,  pcdloe  concede  tlwy  stni  know 
almost  nothing  at>out  who  was  behind  all  the 
bombings. 

It  Is  generally  agreed,  however,  that  Larry 
Ward  was  not. 

He  had  been  honorably  dlaohargsd  from 
the  Army  on  March  37,  1970 — only  seven 
weeks  before  his  death. 

One  of  the  youngest  of  nine  children.  Ward 
grew  up  In  a  fktberless  but  comparatively 
stable  family.  His  mother,  Oertrude,  for 
many  years  held  both  day  and  night  JoIm  to 
support  her  children.  Larry's  eldest  brother. 
Sgt.  Bobrle  Ward,  37,  Is  a  le-year  veteraa 
of  the  Air  Force.  His  oldest  sister,  Mrs.  Shir- 
ley O.  Brown,  Is  married,  works  In  a  Seattle 
hospital,  and  has  a  daughter  In  oOUsge. 

Of  the  other  children,  only  Joey,  19,  a 
draftsman  for  the  Biu-llngton  Northern  Rail- 
road, and  16-year-old  Janet,  a  student  at 
Garfield  High  School,  now  live  at  home. 

Larry  also  attended  Oarfield.  He  dropped 
out,  then  obtained  his  diploma  In  the  Army. 
He  served  16  months  In  Vietnam,  winning 
two  Purple  Hearts  and  an  Army  oommenda- 
tl<Hi  medal. 

According  to  his  faznlly,  Ward  bad  spent 
the  weeks  after  hU  discharge  "catching  up 
on  his  dating,"  staying  up  late  wat<auiig 
television,  and  hanging  around  a  nearby 
pool  hall  with  friends.  He  had  applied  for 
several  Jobs,  however,  and  was  scheduled  to 
take  a  Post  Office  employment  exam  the  day 
after  his  death. 

lONOSZD  PANTRXBS 

Some  of  his  friends  "tried  to  get  Larry 
to  Join  the  Panthers  before  he  went  Into 
service  but  he  wasn't  Interested,"  Mrs.  Ward 
says,  "He  wasnt  the  type  of  boy  who  was 
uptight  about  blacks  or  stuff  like  that.  He 
liked  a  good  time." 

"Afterwards,"  said  Larry's  sister,  Shirley,  a 
police  oOoer  "had  the  nerve  to  tell  me  my 
brother  was  a  nice  guy,  no  bad  record,  never 
been  Involved  In  anything  political,  that  It 
was  Just  something  that  happened." 

"We  weren't  after  your  brother,"  she 
quoted  the  officer  as  saying. 

Joey  who  Is  openly  bitter,  seemed  to  ex- 
press what  others  feel  when  he  said.  "The 
simple  fact  Is  they  dldnt  have  no  bomber 
and   they  needed   one  to  take  to  court. 

"T^ey  meant  to  kill  the  bomber  but  they 
dldnt  know  It  would  be  Larry." 

The  police  Informant  who  has  admitted 
luring  Ward  Into  the  trap  Is  a  26-year-old 
black  oonvlet  named  Alfred  R.  Burnett, 
described  by  his  parole  officer  as  "a  super- 
manlpnlator  .  .  .  the  kind  of  guy  who  could 
always  slick  some  other  guy  Into  doing 
his  dirty  work." 


The  parole  officer,  Richard  Hooper,  had 
been  Alfie  B\irnett's  counselor  when  he 
was  In  prison  for  burglary  about  five  years 
ago  and  had  his  case  when  Burnett,  out  on 
partde.  was  arrested  for  robbery  la*e  In 
December,  1969. 

Early  In  February,  1970,  almost  two  months 
before  Larry  Ward  was  to  leave  the  Army, 
Burnett   asked   to  see  his  parole  officer. 

"He  said  he  had  Information  as  to  who 
was  behind  the  bombings  In  the  Central 
Area."  according  to  Hooper.  "What  he  was 
after  viras  to  make  a  deal:  let  him  out  of 
JaU  and  he'd  teU  who  was  doing  It." 

"To  tell  the  truth,  I  dldnt  beUeve  him," 
Hooper  ssld  In  a  recent  Interview,  noting  that 
nothing  In  Burnett's  background  Indicated 
contact  with  the  militant  groups  that  are 
widely  suspected  of  Instigating  the  bomb- 
ings. 

KXLXASKD   ON    SAIL 

Hooper  passed  Burnett's  proposal  along 
to  the  King  County  prosecutor's  offioe.  how- 
ever, and  on  BCarch  6,  1970.  Burnett  was 
released  on  tS.OOO  ball.  Security  for  the  bond 
was  put  up  by  a  well-known  former  leader 
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of  the  Panthers  In  Seattle,  Curtis  Harris, 
though  curiously,  Harris  says  he  did  not 
know  Burnett  personally  at  the  time. 

Since  being  charged  with  a  felony  is  a 
technical  violation  of  parole.  Hooper  had 
filed  a  "detainer"  making  Burnett  Ineligible 
for  baU,  but  bad  removed  It  late  in  February 
on  orders  from  his  superiors. 

Court  records  Indicate  Burnett  failed  to 
appear  for  his  March  34  trial  date  but  on 
March  30  he  appeared  and  pleaded  guilty. 
Sentencing  was  set  for  April  32  and  Burnett 
was  allowed  to  remain  free. 

Burnett  did  not  appear  for  the  sentencing. 
Hooper  recalls.  Normally,  an  arrest  warrant 
would  have  been  issued  Immediately,  but  In 
this  case  action  was  deferred  not  once  but 
several  times  over  the  succeeding  weeks. 

ABUST   PBKVENTXD 

As  his  parole  officer.  Hooper  was  unhappy 
about  the  situation  and  decided  finally  to 
arreet  Biimett  himself.  The  ^I,  the  police, 
and  the  prosecutor's  office  asked  him  to  wait, 
however.  The  FBI  said  Burnett  was  feeding 
them  Information,  Hooper  recalls. 

Burnett's  movements  while  he  was  free  are 
not  fully  known,  but  a  reasonably  clear  pic- 
ture of  his  role  In  the  Ward  incident  can  be 
pieced  together  ftom  his  sworn  statement 
to  the  family  lawyer,  from  Interviews  with 
some  of  those  directly  Involved,  and  from 
testimony  at  the  Inquest. 

He  was  feeding  police  a  series  of  tips  about 
bombings.  Stakeouts  were  arranged,  but  each 
proved  fruitless. 

Burnett  was  also  talking  about  bombings 
to  people  In  the  black  community.  Including 
Jimmy  Davis,  the  former  Panther  and  Ward's 
close  friend. 

BOUSING   PSOPOSAL 

It  was  sometime  in  April  that  Burnett 
told  Davis  "he  knew  a  way  we  could  pick  up 
some  money  by  bombing  the  Model  Cities 
office,"  Davis  says.  "I  Just  said  it  sounded  all 
right  and  I  might  think  about  It." 

Davis  Is  the  one  Burnett  had  choeen  to 
plant  the  bomb  at  Hardcastle's  too,  though 
he  may  never  have  mentioned  the  specific 
target.  And  Davis  had  spoken  about  Burnett's 
proposition  to  Ward. 

On  the  night  of  May  14,  Burnett  says  In  his 
sworn  statement,  the  police  called  and  "they 
told  me  It  would  be  set  up  around  2:30  (a.m.. 
May  16). 

Burnett  immediately  began  looking  for 
Davis,  but  could  not  find  him.  "I  looked  all 
over  and  every  time  I  would  be  here,  he  would 
be  somewhere  else,  and  we  never  got  In  touch. 

"Time  was  running  short,"  Burnett  said  In 
the  statement,  "so  I  went  to  his  friend's 
house  where  he  usually  would  be  at."  Joey 
Ward  remembers  being  awakened  by  Bur- 
nett's auto  horn  and  he  summoned  Larry, 
who  was  also  sleeping. 

STSXET   CONVESSATION 

Ward  and  Burnett  had  a  conversation  on 
the  street.  It  was  then  about  2 :  20  a  jn. 

According  to  Burnett,  Ward  hinted  that 
he  knew  about  the  bombing  plan  and  "I  says, 
"WeU,  it  Is  going  off  tonight.  It's  supposed  to 
blow  apart  in  half  an  hour,'  and  he  (Ward) 
said,  'Well,  can't  you  find  Jimmy?,'  and  I 
■ays,  'No,'  and  he  says.  'How  much  money  did 
he  give  you?'" 

The  amount  was  »75  and  Burnett  told 
Ward,  "I  will  give  it  to  you  along  with  the 
bomb."  He  quotes  Ward  as  saying.  "I  will  do 

It. 

Burnett  says  he  and  Ward  then  drove  past 
the  Hardcastle  office  several  times.  They  stop- 
ped at  a  gas  station  and  Burnett,  making  an 
•xcuse,  called  the  authorities  one  last  time. 

"I  distinctly  told  them  that  it  was  Ward 
Instead  of  Davis,"  Burnett  said  in  his  sUte- 
ment.  "i  told  them  he  was  unarmed,  and 
they  asked  me  what  kind  of  car  I  was  in, 
what  my  Ucense  number  was,  and  what  color 
It  was." 

Burnett  said  he  could  not  remember  v^o 


he  talked  to  In  the  Intelligence  unit  but  that 
he  used  a  telephone  number  he  had  been 
given  In  advance. 

Burnett  said  he  let  Ward  out  of  the  car  at 
Hardcastle's  on  the  ctxner  of  24th  Ave.  and 
Union,  then  drove  M>out  half  a  block  n<Mth 
on  a4th  to  wait. 

"nie  area  along  Union  is  largely  commer- 
cial: 24th  Ave.  at  that  point  is  a  narrow 
street  lined  with  modest  houses. 

As  they  later  testified  at  the  Inquest,  tac- 
tical squad  police  officers  Frederick  M.  Aee- 
quivel  and  Norman  L.  Putnam  Jr.,  also 
waited,  sitting  m  their  unmarked  car  farther 
north  down  14th  Ave.  ahead  of  Burnett. 

They  said  they  could  see  everytiilng  that 
followed. 

Two  other  men  from  the  tacUoal  unit,  offi- 
cers John  R.  Hannah  and  John  W.  Oarner, 
were  watching  from  a  closer  vantage  point. 
They  were  In  Oamer's  private  automoMle  in 
the  parking  lot  'of  the  Liberty  Bank  diagcm- 
ally  across  the  intersection  from  Hardcastle's. 

"At  the  time  the  area  was  just  as  still  as 
could  be,"  Oamer  testified  later.  The  officers 
on  the  stakeout  were  linked  directly  to  each 
other  by  radio,  as  well  as  to  the  police  dis- 
patcher, and  records  show  they  talked  back 
and  forth  as  the  incident  progressed. 

RADIO   REPORTS 

Hannah  and  Oamer  saw  Burnett's  car  pass 
several  times.  They  reported  It  by  radio  and 
were  told  the  Informant  was  driving. 

They  saw  Ward  approach  Hardcastle's, 
circle  the  building  and  scan  the  street  care- 
fully, then  kneel  and  place  a  package  by  the 
front  door. 

Momente  Uter,  they  said,  a  flare  of  ngtxt 
a{^>eared  and  they  assumed  the  bomb  had 
been  lit.  Oamer  described  what  he  saw  on  the 
radio,  opened  the  car  door,  and  yelled  "police 
officers,  hold  it  right  there." 

Oamer  testified  that  Hannah  did  not  <^>en 
fire  with  his  shotgun  until  Ward  started  run- 
mng,  though  police  experts  testified  that  two 
charges  from  the  gun  struck  the  doorway 
area. 

As  Ward  ran  north  on  a4th  Ave.  toward 
Burnett's  car,  Hannah  and  Oamer  pxirsued 
him  In  their  vehicle,  Hannah  firing  again. 

When  they  closed  to  within  about  60  feet 
of  him.  Ward,  stUl  running,  stepped  off  the 
sidewalk.  The  officers  say  they  feared  he 
would  nm  between  the  houses  and  tTftTina.»» 
again  shouted  for  him  to  stop. 

Ward  veered  back  onto  the  sidewalk,  half 
turning  his  uf^>er  body  toward  them,  the 
officers  testified.  Oamer  said  he  thought 
Ward  was  going  to  fire  at  them,  thou^  no 
weapon  was  visible  and  none  was  found  In  the 
area. 

Hannah  fired  once  more.  Ihe  charge  hurled 
Ward  off  the  sidewalk,  killing  him  almost  in- 
stantly. Two  large  buckshot  pellets  had 
pierced  both  lungs  and  his  heart.  Other  pel- 
lets had  Infilcted  lesser  wounds. 

Officers  Aesqulvel  and  Putnam,  meanwhile, 
had  dosed  In  from  in  front  of  Ward,  allow- 
ing Btimett  to  drive  away.  The  two  officers 
had  stopped  their  car  In  the  middle  of  34th 
Ave.  and,  Aesqulvel  testified,  were  preparing 
to  shoot  Ward  themselves  when  Hannah's 
last  shot  struck. 

The  officers  Indicated  they  had  not  coordi- 
nated their  activities  to  assure  capturing 
Ward  alive  because,  they  said,  Aesqulvel  and 
Putnam  had  not  informed  waww^H  and  Oar- 
ner  of  their  presence  at  the  scene. 

Nor  was  the  exact  location  of  other  officers 
assigned  to  the  stakeout  known,  they  said. 

SAW   MANY  POUCB 

Burnett,  in  his  statement,  said  about  four 
police  oars  passed  him  closing  In  on  Ward 
when  the  shooting  started  and  he  saw  six  or 
eight  men  he  believed  to  be  plainclothes  offi- 
cers on  foot  near  the  real  estate  office  when 
Ward  started  running. 

The  tactical  unit  oflloers  who  testlfled  at 
the  Inquest  said  they  had  learned  of  the  Im- 


pending bomb  attempt  when  they  rq>orted 
for  duty  on  May  14.  Ihe  Infcwmatlon  was 
from  the  TBI,  they  were  told. 

Later  that  night,  additional  Information 
was  forwarded  to  the  tactical  units  assuring 
them  the  tip  was  reliable. 

Ihen,  at  about  2:30  ajn.  on  May  16.  the 
police  radio  dispatcher  testified,  he  received 
a  call  on  the  department's  qiecial  telephone 
line  to  the  FBI. 

The  dl^atcher  said  be  was  told  the  "in- 
formant was  driving  the  suspect  car  and  that 
the  suspect  had  a  bomb,  that  It  was  three 
sticks  of  dynamite  taped  together,  and  that 
he  was  going  to  try  to  sUU  the  suspect  until 
3:30  and  that  the  suspect  was  going  to  bomb 
the  Morris  Hardcrest  Realty." 

The  FBI  did  not  say  the  bomber  would  be 
unarmed,  according  to  the  dispatcher. 

The  head  of  the  police  Intelligence  umt, 
Capt.  John  Williams,  was  notified  and  he 
assured  the  dispatcher  that  a  stakeout  had 
already  been  set  up. 

Capt.  Williams  now  refuses  to  discuss  any 
aspect  of  the  inddent;  he  called  in  a 
stenographer  and  turned  on  a  tape  recorder 
recently  when  a  reporter  sought  to  interview 
him. 

trNANSWXaSO   QI7SSTIONS 

In  this  case,  however,  questions  have  sur- 
vived without  answers  for  almost  a  year. 

Ed  Russell,  foreman  of  the  Inquest  Jtiry, 
said  recently,  "I  think  there  is  still  a  feeling 
that  something  may  happen,  but  people  don't 
have  their  hopes  too  high." 

What  Russell's  "something"  might  be  is 
unclear.  King  County  officials  could  decide 
to  Investigate  further,  even  to  indict  some 
of  those  Involved.  So  could  federal  author- 
ities. 

Neither  possibility  Is  considered  likely, 
however,  and  as  time  passes  Larry  Ward's  fate 
becomes  only  another  bitter  raindrop  falling 
on  the  black  community. 

Patrolling  the  Empirb — ^The  New  VS. 

CuUMiaaiNSUSGKNCT 

(By  Stephen  B.  Connolly  and  William 

Llghtboume) 
Oderlnt,  dum  metuant.  ("Let  them  hate  so 
long  as  they  fear.")  Lucius  Aoclus,  quoted  In 
Cicero's  PMUipic.  I.  14. 

It  is  a  relatively  simple  matter  for  a  nation 
with  immense  economic  power  to  acquire  a 
netw(Hk  of  dlent  states,  rule  them  through 
Indlgeneous  comprador  dasses,  and  Integrate 
their  eoononlss  with  that  of  tbs  paramount 
power  in  a  raw-material  and  mai^et  kind  ot 
relationship.  If  thsrt  paramount  power  has. 
In  addition  to  Its  ^*^"fr<^  power,  adequate 
technological  capabilities,  It  Is  assured  of 
malntatnlng  the  ellant  network  against  the 
incursicms  at  other  would-be  paramount 
powers.  However,  It  is  quite  another  matter 
to  malntjiin  the  network  in  the  face  of  deter- 
nUned  c^posltton  on  the  part  of  the  neo- 
colonlal  populations.  It  is  Just  such  a  deter- 
mined opposition  that  has  involved  the  U.S. 
in  a  decade-old  war  In  the  paddles  and  jun- 
gles of  Indochina — a  war  costing  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  lives,  and  himdreds  of  bil- 
lions <a  ddlars. 

The  UjS.'s  network  In  Southeast  Asia  was 
established  in  the  aftermath  of  World  War 
H,  the  War  having  caused  the  erosion  of 
Dutch  and  Japanese  Influence  m  the  area 
while  enhancing  that  of  the  UJ9.  FcMlowlng 
the  Ftanch  defeat  at  Dlenblenphu,  the  Indo- 
chlneee  area  was  added  to  the  U.S.  defens* 
perimeter  m  Asia,  which  then  stretched  from 
Korea  to  Thailand.  This  perimeter  was  to  be 
defended  on  the  basis  of  Truman's  "cold 
war"  strategy — ^that  is,  any  attempt  on  ttw 
part  of  the  Soviets  (and  later  the  Chinese) 
to  violate  the  perimeter  would  be  met  with 
American  force.  It  was  this  ccdd  war  policy — 
created  by  Truman  and  adhered  to  by  his 
succe8SM« — that  led  the  UjS.  to  a  major  war 
m  Korea,  suiqmrt  of  a  counter-revolutionary 
campaign  in  the  Philippines,  the  brink  of 
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war  during  the  Qxiamoy-lCatra  orlsii,  a  kd  ths 
Vietnam    tragedy.    However,   the   fac^  that 
Vietnam  occurred  as  a  result  of  tb* 
eaeential  political  premlaea  as  occaskmi 
rea  should  not  be  allowed  to  obscure  t. 
that  the  military  strategies  which  have 
developed  and  Implemented  m  Vietnam 
this  conflict  very  much  more  Important 
Jxist  another  "cold  war"  gone  hot. 

There  are  any  number  of  facts  about 
military  campaign  In  Southeast  Asia 
are  well  known,  and  often  oommefited 
upon — among  them  that:  the  U.S. 
dropped  more  bombs  In  Indochina  than 
dropped  In  the  entire  Pacific  Theatre  of  )tforld 
War  n:  that  the  n.S.  has  had  over  forty 
thousand  of  Its  young  men  killed  In  thWwar; 
that  this  has  been  the  longest  war  In  Aineri- 
can  history;  etc.  The  list  of  facts  to  ittest 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  American  effert  In 
Vietnam  Is  endless.  Yet,  even  as  the  U.S. 
and  Its  allies  march  Into  another  "nemtral" 
nation,  we  are  left  with  the  feeling  niat  If 
there  was  ever  a  bottomless  pit.  this  Is  cer- 
tainly it.  But  viewing  the  magnitudepf  the 
elTorts  and  the  paucity  of  the  visible  vwtorles 
leaves  a  series  of  unanswered  queetlona  With 
all  of  this  eftort,  why  hasn't  the  war  been 
won?  Have  the  strategic  planners  gont  com- 
pletely insane?  Are  the  U.S.'s  military  com- 
manders total  incompetents?  And  in  tne  final 
analysis,  is  this  kind  of  anti-guerrilla  war  in 
Asia  feasible  under  any  strategic  conC  Itlons? 
TO  deal  wlt;h  these  questions  it  wc  ild  be 
necessary  to  consider  the  specific  sti  utegies 
that  have  been  employed  In  the  V  etnam 
war — and  these  usually  haven't  bee  i  ade- 
quately considered,  at  least  not  by  "  Titles" 
of  the  war.  This  Is  largely  attributable  to  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  critics  view  the  entire 
war  as  Immoral  and  unconscienable — :  hat  Is, 
it  is  a  political  conflict  among  the  Viet- 
namese people,  and  should  be  settled  i  s  such, 
without  the  benefit  of  U.S.  war  tecl  oology. 
To  the  extent  that  some  of  the  wai  critics 
are  now  beginning  to  deal  with  the  st  ategies 
and  tactics  of  the  war,  the  tendei  cy  has 
been  to  examine  those  aspects  of  the  i  trategy 
that  would  n>ake  the  U.S.  oonunand  rs  cul- 
pable of  "war  crimes."  They  may  very  well  be 
culpable,  but  It  Is  still  important  to  exam- 
ine the  general  nature  of  the  strategl  «  used 
in  Vietnam — important  for  three  i  easons. 
(A)  The  strategies  have  changed  twici .  a  fact 
that  is  not  generaUy  appreciated;  (B1  there 
are  many  in  the  U.S.,  particularly  ridlcals, 
who  argue  that  the  war  has  come  hom«— that 
tactics  developed  in  Southeast  Asia  a> ;  cur- 
rently being  practiced  in  the  United  !  tates; 
and  (C)  a  comprehension  of  the  stn  tegies 
currently  being  employed  In  Indochina  lerves 
as  a  very  useful  model  for  predicting  t  le  fu- 
tiue  of  America's  foreign  policy,  no  only 
with  the  members  of  the  client  netwoi  c,  but 
also  with  the  enemies  of  the  network. 

THS    NEW    mONTm    AND    AKSKICAN    POU  ZT    IN 
THS   THOtO    WOaU> 

Among  the  changes  that  John  Kt  inedy 
brought  to  UJ9.  politics  In  1961 ,  pri  bably 
none  was  so  far  reaching  as  the  chao  (es  in 
the  relations  of  the  U.S.  and  the  "TThlrd 
World."  This  revision  stenuned  from  leces- 
Bity  rather  than  from  style.  The  lmme(  lately 
preceding  years  had  seen  in  the  Third  '  KTorld, 
among  other  unfavorable  development  i :  the 
success  of  revolutionary  movements  in  Indo- 
china (1954),  and  Cuba  (1969);  and  at  the 
time  of  Kennedy's  accession,  Algerian  n  volu- 
tlonaries  were  bringing  their  Ube]  atlon 
struggle  to  a  successful  conclusion.  It  ^  rould 
be  no  exaggeration  to  suggest  that  In  1900 
U.8.  policymakers  viewed  the  changing  situ- 
ations throughout  the  underdeveloped  irorld 
with  a  dismay  that  approached  horroif— not 
only  because  these  revolutionary  vl 
bad  added  numbers  to  the  "other  side 
also  because  the  new  regimes  that 
were  openly  bent  on  promoting  and 
similar  revolutions  throughout  the 
World. 


In  1961,  the  view  from  the  White  House 
was  that  not  only  might  such  revolutions 
prove  contagious,  but  that  the  VS.  waa 
largely  unprepared  to  prevent  or  terminate 
them.  In  1961,  Klsenhower's  approach  to  de- 
fending the  Empire  was  seen  as  both  pro- 
hibitively expensive  and  basically  Imprac- 
tical— that  la,  neither  nuclear  threats  nor 
the  use  of  World  War  n-type  conventional 
force  seemed  a  viable  counter-force  to  organ- 
ized and  sophisticated  guerrilla  revolution- 
aries. In  the  aftermath  of  the  CIA's  Bay  of 
Pigs  disaster  In  1961.  and  the  "almost" 
Pathet  Lao  victory  In  Laos  In  the  same  year, 
Kennedy  was  determined  that  the  U.8. 
shoxild  develop  and  embark  upon  a  strategy 
capable  of  Inhibiting  the  spread  and  the 
success  of  guerrilla  movements. 

The  strategy  which  grew  out  of  this  deter- 
mination was  to  be  known  as  "counterlnsur- 
gency,"  and  In  its  most  elemental  form,  Ken- 
nedy's counterinsurgency  strategy  amounted 
to  a  combination  of:  military;  para-mllltary; 
social;  economic;  psychological;  and  "civic 
action"  operations,  to  be  carried  out  by  the 
U.S.  and  its  clients  against  Insurgency  move- 
ments. ["Insurgency"  is  used  here  to  refer 
to  "all  types  of  non-conventional  forces  and 
operations.  It  Includes  guerrilla,  partisan, 
subversive,  resistance,  terrorist,  revolution- 
ary and  similar  personnel,  organizations  and 
methods  .  .  .  (It)  Includes  acts  .  .  .  con- 
ducted for  the  purposes  of  eliminating  or 
weakening  the  authority  of  the  local  govern- 
ment." U.S.  Army  Field  Manual.  FM-31-16, 
Operations  Agaijut  Irregular  Forces,  p.  3.] 
As  Kennedy  envisaged  counterinsurgency, 
and  as  he  integrated  the  strategy  into  his 
foreign  policy,  the  military  was  not  intended 
to  be,  or  become,  the  primary  factor.  Rather, 
the  strategy  which  he  envisioned  was  baaed 
upon  the  tiellef  that  nationalist  revolutions 
In  the  Third  World  were  the  direct  result  of 
the  crushing  socio-economic  deprivations 
that  existed  In  those  areas.  Kennedy  wished 
for  a  strategy  that  would  win  for  the  United 
States — and  its  client  regimes — the  "hearts 
and  minds"  of  the  people.  Thus  the  emphasis 
was  to  be  placed  on  "benevolent"  programs 
designed  to  ameliorate  the  worst  of  the  de- 
privations, or  more  accurately  what  Wash- 
ington perceived  as  the  most  pressing  prob- 
lems and  conflicts.  The  U.S.  military's  role 
was  to  be  restricted  to  the  utilization  of 
highly  trained  military  specialists  who  were 
to  serve  as  trainers  and  advisers  to  the  na- 
tional militaries  In  America's  client  network, 
thus  saving  the  U.S.  the  immense  cost  of 
maintaining  a  large  occupation  force  In 
crisis 


COmtmUNSTTaGKNCT  IN  xnoocbuta 
Among  Kennedy's  advisors  there  was  some 
disagreement  with  this  "hearts  and  minds" 
approach  to  counterinsurgency,  notably  on 
the  part  of  economist  Walt  W.  Rostow.  From 
Rostow's  perspective,  such  socio-political 
reform  measures  as  Kennedy  envisioned  were 
not  feasible  in  any  situation  in  which  there 
was  an  on-gotng  insurgency  movement.  On 
the  one  hand,  argued  Rostow,  such  a  situa- 
tion was  far  too  unstable  to  permit  capitalist 
"growth"  to  proceed,  and  on  the  other,  such 
reforms  as  might  be  affected  would  likely  be 
subverted  by  an  efflclent  guerrilla  movement.' 
In  1969,  the  Vietnamese  National  Libera- 
tion Front  (NLF)  bad  renewed  the  liberation 
struggle  m  South  Vietnam  that  had  been 
suspended  in  1954.  By  the  first  year  of  Ken- 
nedy's Presidency,  the  regime  of  Ngo  Dlnh 
Diem  faced  a  periloxis  futiire,  and  it  was 
clear  that  without  sustained  U.S.  assistance 
bis  government  would  fall.  Viewing  this 
Vietnamese  crisis,  Rostow  argtied  that  only 
a  large-scale  commitment  of  U,S.  combat 
forces  could  save  the  Saigon  government, 
but  Kennedy  aided  with  hla  "bearto  and 
minds"  strategists  and  entrusted  bis  Vlet- 
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nam  policy  to  Roger  Hllsman's  State  Depart- 
ment Bureau  of  Research  and  Intelligence. 

In  response  to  the  immediate  NU-guerrllla 
threat,  the  Kennedy  government  committed 
U.8.  military  and  CIA  advisers  to  train  and 
assist  the  Army  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
(ARVK) .  The  rationale  for  this  military  com- 
mitment, wrote  Hilsman,  was  that  Kennedy 
appreciated  that  If  the  other  efforts  of  the 
U.S.  were  to  succeed  then  the  UJ9.  would 
have  to  be  able  to  guarantee  the  physical 
security  of  rural  and  urban  residents.  If  it 
could  be  demonstrated  to  the  Indlgeneous 
population  that  they  could  be  effectively 
protected  from  the  NLF,  then  the  possibility 
would  be  enhanced  that  they  would  make 
the  "choice  of  refusing  to  cooperate"  with 
the  enemy.  In  this  manner,  Hilsman  rea- 
soned, the  guerrillas  would  be  denied  their 
most  valuable  resource — the  rural  popula- 
tion.* 

The  long-term,  non-military  aspect  of  the 
Kennedy  program  In  South  Vietnam  was  to 
Institute  a  "system  of  government  services 
and  assistance"  that  would  end  the  tradi- 
tional isolation  of  the  rural  areas  from  Sai- 
gon— the  intention  being  to  transfer  the  de- 
pendence of  the  rural  population  away  from 
the  guerrlllBs  to  the  central  authorities. 
Thus,  the  de-emphasis  of  the  role  of  the 
military  in  Kennedy's  counterinsurgency 
strategy  was  clearly  qualitative  rather  than 
quantitative.  That  is,  their  physical  presence 
was  considerable  while  their  role  was 
auxiliary. 

While  the  practice  of  counterinsurgency 
was  continuing  in  Vietnam,  the  development 
of  the  model  was  progressing  in  the  United 
States.  Tens  of  thousands  of  civilian  and 
military  officials  were  being  sent  through 
counterinsurgency  centers  at  Fort  Bragg 
(N.C.),  Fort  Ourllck  (Canal  Zone),  Quantico 
(Va.).  and  the  Industrial  War  College  in 
Washington,  prior  to  being  posted  abroad. 
Aa  a  supplement  to  government  research  and 
analysis  centers,  the  Kennedy  government 
distributed  large  counterinsurgency  research 
grants,  both  to  universities  and  private  re- 
search centers  in  the  U.S.  Much  as  the  Elsen- 
hower administration  had  made  use  of  the 
universities  for  nuclear  research  during  the 
1960's,  Ksnnedy  (vis  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  the  CIA) ,  promoted  counterinsur- 
gency studies  at  universities  such  as  Colum- 
bia, Berkeley,  American  University,  and 
Michigan  State,  (to  name  only  the  foremoat). 
Private  research  centers  were  also  to  be  the 
beneflclariaa  of  this  new  military  science. 
Scholars  at  the  RAND  Corporation,  the  In- 
stitute for  Defense  Analysis,  and  the  Stan- 
ford Research  Institute,  became  the  govern- 
ment's primary  civilian  technicians  In  the 
field  of  counterinsurgency  strategy  and 
tactics.  (The  largest  of  these  institutions,  the 
RAND  Corporation,  is  a  private  research  cen- 
ter initially  established  to  serve  the  Air  Force. 
In  recent  years  it  has  been  expanded  from 
weapons  system-analysis  to  the  world's 
largest  counterinsurgency  center.  Its  trustees 
are  drawn  from  private  Industries,  universi- 
ties, and  the  media.  Located  in  Santa  Monica, 
California,  RAND's  staff  Includes  htmdreds 
of  social,  behavioral,  and  natural  scientists, 
engineers,  etc.  "Moet  of  Its  projects,"  ac- 
cording to  Dartmouth's  Lawrence  Radway, 
"are  begun  under  contract  with  the  armed 
forces  ..."  In  all  military  projects,  the  RAND 
staff  has  aeoeas  to  the  most  classlfled  of  In- 
formation, and  the  confidence  of  highest  of 
the  nation's  leaders.  For  further  InfCMmatlon: 
Lawrence  Radway,  Foretgn  Policy  and  Na- 
tional Defense,  (Palo  Alto:  Soott,  Foresman 
and  Co.,  1969).) 

By  196S,  the  Kennedy  administration  bad 
created  a  "round-robin"  type  structiue.  em- 
ploying both  behavioral  aaoda!  aelentlsta  and 
the  tecbnlolana  of  the  ptaysloal  sdenoes.  Com- 
menting oo  this  alliance  In  his  AmerieoM 
Potter  and  the  New  Mandarinm.  Noam  Chom- 
sky described  It  as  one  In  wtilcb  "englneen" 
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dogenoua"  (Internally,  from  the  local  popu- 
the  behavioral  social  scientists  design  and 
Implement  "experlmenta"  to  test  Third  World 
peoples  and  their  resources  against  newly- 
devised  control  mechanisms.  Then,  (as  to- 
day) ,  It  was  not  uncommon  to  find  a  RAND 
social  scientist  or  a  Berkeley  political  scien- 
tist working  alongside  n.S.  Army  military  ad- 
visory teams  in  the  hamlets  and  rural  vil- 
lages of  Southeast  AsU.  N<»  was  It  surprising 
that  secretly-funded  CIA  conduit  founda- 
tions should  have  set  up  experimental  "con- 
trol laboratories"  throughout  South  Amer- 
ica, utilizing  the  most  liberal  of  social  sden- 
tlsto  to  study  security-related  behavior  pat- 
terns of  the  Lndlgena,  (i.e.  American  UniveT' 
sity's  Project  Camelot). 

In  ^Ite  of  the  government's  emphasis  on 
reform  programs,  and  the  encouragement  of 
civilian  groups  and  agencies  in  the  counter- 
insurgency  field,  a  poasibly  inevitable  muta- 
tion of  the  strategy  began  to  occur — partic- 
ularly in  the  realm  of  practical  application 
of  the  strategy.  As  counterinsurgency  pro- 
grams became  an  increasingly  important  part 
of  the  operations  of  the  DejMirtment  of  De- 
fense, and  as  spending  on  these  programs 
continued  to  Increase  within  the  mlUtary 
establishment,  military  leaders  began  to  re- 
ject the  notion  that  theirs  should  be  the 
secondary  role  in  the  strategy.  As  General 
David  Shoup,  a  former  Commandant  of  the 
Marine  Ck>rps  has  noted:  Vietnam  had  be- 
come an  area  in  whl<di  "top  ranking  Army  of- 
ficers wanted  to  project  Army  ground  com- 
bat units  ...  to  test  plans  and  new  equip- 
ment."' Thus,  the  military  leaders  at  the 
Pentagon  wished  to  do  the  things  that  Ken- 
nedy wished  to  avoid — turn  the  Vietnam 
war  into  an  American  war. 

As  Kennedy  still  saw  the  role  of  the  U.S. 
military  in  less-developed  countries.  It  was 
to  be  limited  to  an  advisory  and  training 
function.  The  various  national  armies  would 
then  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  local  VS. 
Chief -of-Mlssion  and  his  mlUtary  experts.  Or, 
■s  Robert  McNamara  expressed  it : 

"The  United  States  cannot  be  everywhere 
simultaneously.  The  balance  of  fcwces  and 
the  variable  alternatives  which  challenge  us 
in  the  changing  contemporary  world  can  only 
be  conquered  with  faithful  friends,  well- 
equipped  and  ready  to  carry  out  the  duties 
assigned  to  them  .  .  .  The  Military  Aid  Pro- 
gram .  .  .  helps  in  maintaining  military 
forces  whlOh  complement  our  own  armed 
forces.* 

This  U.8.  military  role  was  advocated  to 
Kennedy  by  two  counterinsurgency  experts: 
the  State  Department's  Rober  Hilsman,  and 
the  British  Institute  of  Strategic  Studies'  Sir 
Robert  Thompson. 

miese  two  strategists  felt,  as  did  Kennedy, 
that  insurgencies,  were  intemsl  matters 
which  could  never  be  completely  defeated  by 
the  mere  use  of  force.  In  their  view,  if  the 
VS.  were  to  rely  solely  upon  force  in  its 
campaign  against  the  NliF,  not  only  would 
the  "Infected  population"  be  alienated  from 
the  Saigon  re^me  but  it  might  very  well  be 
made  more  syn^iathetic  to  the  insurgents. 
(Ibis  alienation  would  result  from  the  nega- 
tive aspects  stemming  from  the  pursuit  of  a 
military  solution — the  destruction  of  rural 
resources,  crops,  clvlUans,  etc.]  The  perma- 
nent defeat  of  the  NLF.  Hilsman  and  Thomp- 
son argued,  could  only  be  achieved  by  the  ap- 
pUcatlon  of  political  and  socUl  programs  "to 
whl(^  milltuT  measures  were  subordinated." 
The  actual  sltuaUon  in  Vietnam,  they  had 
diseovered,  was  one  in  which  the  UJB.  advisers 
were  applying  a  abot-gim  ^>proach;  that  is, 
they  were  directing  the  available  mlUtary 
force  indiscriminately  against  aU  areas  in 
which  the  MLP  was  operative.  Because  of  the 
over-extended  and  diffuse  nature  of  this  ap- 
proach, the  entire  antl-NLF  campaign  was 
becoming  less  and  less  effectiv*.  •■  "the  Insur- 
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gency  movement  had  infected  all  areas  of  the 
countryside."  * 

In  light  of  the  power  of  the  NLF,  Tbomp- 
aoa  advised  that  if  the  VS.  were  to  svoid 
an  Imminent  fsUure.  it  should  withdraw 
the  ABVN  troops  to  whatever  secure  base 
areas  then  remained,  and  begin  the  construc- 
tion of  what  be  termed  "strategie  hamlets". 
A  decade  before.  Thompson  bad  advised  the 
British  Imperial  General  Staif  that  if  it  was 
to  defeat  the  Malayan  insurgents  it  would 
first  have  to  secure  a  minimal  nimiber  of 
base  areas.  In  Vietnam,  Thompson  was  even 
more  convinced  of  the  need  for  strategic 
hamlets.  In  his  view,  if  the  U.S.  did  not  direct 
the  Vietnamese  caoapalgn  in  that  direction, 
aU  future  eSorta  to  defeat  the  NI^P  would 
be  both  expensive  and  ineffective. 

This  strategic  hamlet  poUoy  was  based  upon 
what  later  became  known  as  the  "oil  blot 
principle".  The  principle,  as  Thompson  pre- 
sented it,  waa  that  the  U.S.  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Vietnam  (OVN) .  should  select  those 
areas,  both  urban  and  rural,  with  the  fewest 
number  of  active  insurgents  and  begin  for- 
tifying the  villages  and  hamlets  in  the 
selected  areas.  {This  would  necessitate  "start- 
ing small",  for  as  Thompson  noted  in  his 
Defeating  Communist  Insurgency,  most  of 
South  Vietnam's  rural  provinces  were  under 
the  effective  control  of  the  NLF.]  Within 
these  hamlets,  the  U.S.  and  OVN  agents 
should  concentrate  their  sociopolitical  pro- 
grams, and  "priority  in  respect  to  security 
measures  should  be  given  to  the  mc«e  highly 
developed  areas  of  the  country."  The  con- 
centration of  U.S.-ARVN  counterinsurgency 
measures  in  these  select  areas  was  not  seen 
by  Thompson  as  a  loss  factor.  To  the  con- 
trary, he  maintained,  there  would  be  many 
occasions  when  the  VS.  would  have  to  ac- 
cept the  fact  that  the  guerillas  would  main- 
tain "control  over  remote  areas"  as  a  result 
of  "infiltration  across  inaccessible  borders". 
If  the  U.S.  were  prepared  to  accept  this  and 
Initiate  the  process  of  securing  its  base  areas, 
Thompson  believed  that  there  would  then  be 
an  increased  "*»»"«»  of  implementing  success- 
fxil  socio-political  programs.  Onoe  these  base 
areas  were  effectively  controlled,  the  U.S. 
and  OVN  could  begin  the  expansion  of  their 
counterinsurgency  operations  outwards,  into 
the  areas  previously  contrtdled  by  the  NLF.^ 

L.    B.    J.    AND    COUKTXBIKSUaOXNCT 

In  1964,  the  obvious  paralysis  of  the  ABVN, 
(and  the  fact  that  It  was  being  used  more  to 
further  political  ambitions  of  Its  individual 
generals  than  to  flgbt  the  NLF),  convinced 
Lyndon  Johnson  that  the  Saigon  government 
would  not  survive  without  a  massive  Increase 
in  UjS.  support  and  combat  functions  there. 
Such  an  extension  of  the  direct  military  role 
of  the  U.S.  was  enthusiastically  supported 
by  such  advisers  as  Roetow,  national  secu- 
rity expert  McGeorge  Bundy,  and  the  De- 
fense Department's  McNamara.  [According 
to  Hilsman,  it  was  essentially  Rostow's  argu- 
ment that  had  persuaded  the  President  on 
this  course.)  •  The  rationale  of  this  exten- 
sion of  the  war  was  clearly  stated  by  Gen- 
eral William  Westmoreland,  when  he  said: 
"Everything  a  nation  does — any  nation — 
must  be  behind  the  protective  shield  pro- 
vided by  its  military  services."*  Thus,  the 
U.S.  combat  role  in  South  Vietnam,  and  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  were  both  in- 
tended as  the  "protective  shield"  behind 
which  the  Saigon  government  could  embark 
on  those  stop-gap  socio-political  reforms  in- 
tended to  win  for  it  the  "hearts  and  minds" 
of  its  people. 

In  January  of  1964,  Hilsman  left  the  gov- 
ernment in  opposition  to  the  new  direction 
being  taken  in  oounterinsurgenoy  strategy, 
and  with  his  departure  the  management  of 
the  policy  was  removed  from  the  State  De- 
partment to  the  Pentagon  and  National  Se- 
curity Council.  [This  managerial  change  was 
to  affect  not  only  the  Indochina  war,  but 
laigaly  marked  tba  atfUpsa  ot  the  Stat*  De- 


partment as  a  significant  participant  In  for- 
eign policy  development  and  execution.) 
Mllltaz7  supervision  of  the  UjB.'s  Tlilrd 
World  poUoy  was  consistent  with  Rostow's 
belief  that  in  the  ilnal  analysis,  the  VS. 
military  would  provide  for  those  underdevel- 
oped countries  which  were  "besieged  by 
communist  insurgency,"  the  "security  re- 
quired for  law  and  ordsr,  natlon-bulldlng. 
and  all  those  other  requisite  oondltlons  of 
the  'take-off*  stage  of  (ci4>italist)  develop- 
ment and  growth."  Although  the  Johnson 
Presidency  saw  the  commitment  of  UjS. 
forces  in  areas  other  than  Southeast  Asia,  it 
was  in  his  continuous  and  increasing  alloca- 
tion of  combat  forces  in  Vietnam,  between 
1964  and  1967,  that  he  demonstrated  his 
faith  in  the  Roatow-Bundy-McNamara 
oounterinsuigency  strategy. 

Although  ttas  Johnson  government  greatly 
increased  the  use  ot  VS.  military  force 
throughout  the  Third  World,  It  nonethtfess 
continued  to  try  to  use  this  force  as  a  "pro- 
teotive  shield."  De^ite  the  bullets,  bombs 
and  ni4>alm — de^ite  the  bloody  and  expen- 
sive "search  and  destroy"  missions — the  pri- 
mary objective  remained,  as  it  had  been, 
under  Kennedy,  the  stabilization  of  these 
client  areas  by  means  of  selective  improve- 
ments in  sociopolitical  conditions.  [To  be 
sure,  in^rovements  that  were  to  result  from 
such  nations  experiencing  a  capitalist  "take- 
off'— all  fully  consistent  with  the  interests  of 
the  Metropolitan  powers.) 

The  Increased  VS.  role  in  the  shooting  war 
increased  the  visible  coets  of  Vietnam  to  the 
American  people.  The  suljsequent  erosion  of 
popular  support  for  U.S.  invc^vement,  cou- 
pled with  the  psychological  defeat  suffered 
by  the  U.S.  at  the  time  of  the  1968  Tet  offen- 
sive, combined  to  cost  Johnson  the  Presi- 
dency. His  successor  was  to  significantly  alter 
the  nature  and  tactics  of  counterinsurgency. 
Prior  to  his  election,  Richard  Nixon  had 
written  an  article  in  Foreign  Affairs  in  which 
he  described  what  he  saw  as  being  "AaU 
After  Viet  Nam."*"  His  vision  revolved 
around  the  future  lessening  of  the  highly 
visible  UJS.  presence  in  the  Far  East — this 
to  be  aooompliabed  in  the  long-run  by  en- 
oouraging  Amralca's  Asian  alliee.  particularly 
Japan,  to  take  their  places  on  the  front  lines 
of  the  Paclflo  wt»«i^nrt»  as  a  bulwark  against 
future  insurgent  chaUenges  to  VS.  client 
control.  What  Nixon  saw  as  being  the  short- 
range  prerequisite  to  this  goal  was  a  success- 
ful conclusion  of  the  Vietnam  war — success- 
ful to  the  extent  that  it  allowed  the  VS.  to 
create  secure  client  governments  in  Saigon 
and  Bangkok.  This  was,  (and  remains),  the 
task  of  his  now  counterinsurgency  program — 
the  so-called  "Vietnamlzatlon"  piolicy. 

In  the  years  prior  to  Nixon's  aastuning 
office,  there  had  been,  on  the  part  ot  a  num- 
ber of  Influential  social  scientists  at  private 
and  academic  reaeardi  centers,  a  growing 
rejection  of  the  "hearts  and  minds"  counter- 
insurgency  strategy  of  the  Kennedy  govern- 
ment, and  of  the  Indiscriminate  "big  stick* 
strategy  of  the  Johnson  government.  These 
scholars  were  far  more  sympathetic  to  the 
positions  enuncUted  by  the  new  President's 
principal  foreign  policy  adviser.  Harvard's 
Henry  Kissinger,  who  as  early  as  1956,  had 
written: 

"The  problem  of  the  uncommitted  states 
cannot  be  solved  .  .  .  merely  by  an  economle 
grouping  of  powers.  It  is  related  to  the  wbola 
VS.  posture.  Anti-Americanism  is  fashion- 
able today  in  many  parts  of  the  globe  .  .  . 
We  should  of  course  seek  to  allay  legitimate 
grievances,  but  we  would  be  wrong  to  take 
every  criticism  at  face  v»lue  .  .  .  Populantf 
Is  a  hopeless  mirage  in  a  situation  which  is 
revolutionary  because  old  values  are  disin- 
tegrating and  millions  are  groping  for  a  new 
orientation.  For  this  reason  it  is  Impossible 
to  base  policy  solely  on  what  people  desire; 
a  rev(^utlonary  situation  Is  distinguished  by 
its  dissatisfactions,  which  Join  In  protest 
against   the  existing  order  but  wtilch  can 
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propoM  no  clear  subAtltute.  Thla  U  i  be  rea- 
son why  moet  revoluUbna  have  bei  m  cap- 
tured by  a  small  minority  which  could  give 
a  sense  of  direction  to  popular  reaeBtment. 
In  the  uncommitted  areaa  popularity  may 
therefore  be  leas  important  than  reipect."  " 
These  socltU  scientists  presented  ^n  anal- 
ysis, dealing  with  the  defeat  of  Insurgency 
movements,  that  differed  In  several  |req>ects 
from  the  Rostow-Bundy-McNamara  and  the 
HUsman-Thompaon  strategies.  Ka  entlally, 
while  they  accepted  the  contenti  [>n  that 
Moclo-economlc  deprivation  creates  political 
resentments,  they  argue  that  whei  i  an  In- 
surgency system  of  any  magnitude  <  xlsted  It 
would  have  to  be  systematically  <  estroyed 
before  meaningful  soclo-polltlca'.  reforms 
should  be  undertaken.  The  scholar  who  has 
been  most  responsible  for  the  ne  r  Nixon 
strategy  Is  a  systems  analyst,  Charl  es  Wolf, 
Jr..  of  the  RAND  Corporation.  [Since  1961.  the 
going  method  of  analysis  In  the  lentagon 
has  been  the  quantitative  approach.  Accord- 
ing to  Morton  Relperln.  Contempori  ry  Mili- 
tary Strategy,  pp.  33-43,  the  quantlti  tlve  ap- 
proach Incorporates  two  techniques  as  tools 
for  Investigation.  The  first  one  ap]illed  by 
defense  strategists  Is  defined  as  syste  ns  ana- 
lysis. It  is  applied  by  an  Investlga  or  who 
wishes  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of  nilltary 
weapons  and  strategies  as  complete  i  ystems. 
The  second  technique  is  the  cost-e  fectlve- 
ness  comparative  method — known  In  years 
past  as  the  "biggest  bang  for  the  bu(  k."] 

XNTCK  THK   NKW   MACHIAVEI.LIAN  S 

In  two  Important,  (and  essentially  Ig- 
nored), works:  American  Policy  and  the 
Third  world,  and  Rebellion  and  AuViority: 
An  Analytic  Essay  on  Insurgency  Conflicts, 
(The  latter  co-authored  by  the  University  of 
Chicago's  Nathan  Leltes] ,  Wolf  explicated  the 
counterlnsurgency  strategy  now  opera|tlve  In 
Southeast  Asia.  Wolf's  analysis  pictures  In- 
surgency movements  as  organized  sytstems. 
competing  with  American  power  for  th  t  con- 
trol of  Third  World  states.  Considering  Indo- 
china. Wolf  advocates  the  appllcatl>n  of 
hlgh-proflle,  labor-intensive  force  by  tt  e  U.S. 
and  Its  allies  against  the  Insurgency  organi- 
sation. According  to  Woirs  strategy,  it  is 
both  uneconomical  and  Impractical  to  seek 
the  allegiance  of  the  indigenous  population 
in  the  midst  of  an  on-going  rebellion. '  To  In- 
troduce socio-political  programs  at  s  ich  a 
time  would.  Wolf  maintains,  not  only  all  In 
its  objectives,  but  ultimately  be  count  >rpro- 
ductlve.  The  new  Wolf-Klsslnger-Nlxon  strat- 
egy revolves  around  the  use  of  force,  ind  is 
based  upon  the  postulate  that  grou]  s  be- 
have "rationally:  calculates  costs  and  bene- 
fits to  the  extent  that  can  be  relttted  t  o  dif- 
ferent courses  of  action,  and  makes  c:  tolces 
accordingly."  »  As  a  result,  the  "influe  icing 
of  popular  behavior  requires  neither  sj  mpa- 
thy  nor  mysticism,  but  rather  a  better  u  ader- 
standlng  of  what  costs  and  benefits  tlie  indi- 
vidual or  the  group  is  concerned  with."  '  The 
programs  now  being  implemented  in  Viet- 
nam to  influence  the  costs  and  benef  ts  to 
the  population  are  based  on  the  "pri  ooary 
consideration  .  .  .(of)  .  .  .  whethe '  the 
proposed  measures  are  likely  to  Increas  >  the 
cost  and  difficulties  of  Insurgent  operations 
and  help  disrupt  the  insurgent  organist  tlon, 
rather  than  whether  it  wins  popular  loralty 
and  support,  or  whether  It  contributes >  to  a 
more  equitable,  productive,  or  efficient  vke  of 
resources."  ><  This  disregard  for  the  s^io- 
polltlcai  programs  of  the  "hearts  and  minds" 
strategists  is  not  mere  callousness.  To|  the 
contrary.  It  Is  rooted  in  mllltary-polltlcsl  re- 
alities. As  Wolf  argued,  to  Introduce  fcuch 
socio-political  programs  concurrently  wit  ti  an 
on-going  insurgency  rebellion  would  cmly 
make  avaUable  "inputs"  available  to  the 
guerrilla,  (i.e.  food,  supplies,  materials,  in- 
formation, technology,  etc.) ,  which  thq  in- 
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■uigent  would  ooovart  into  yet  more  Intenae 
revolutionary  activities.  Thus,  when  com- 
puting the  costs  and  beneflts  that  are  most 
likely  to  motivate  the  Indlgenoiu  population 
to  favorable  pollUcal  bebavlor,  WolTs  IfaclUa- 
veUlan  strategy  concludes  that  force  and  the 
threat  of  force,  is  by  far  a  more  effective 
counterlnsurgency  policy  than  are  any  at- 
tempts to  win  over  the  "hearts  and  minds" 
of  an  apathetic  peasantry. 

[In  Land  Tenure  and  Kebellion:  A  Statisti- 
cal Analy»i»  of  Factors  Affecting  Government 
Control  in  Vietnam,  a  RAND  Memorandum 
prepared  for  the  Pentagon's  Advanced  Re- 
search Projects  Agency,  Edward  J.  Mitchell 
presents  data  substantially  conflnning  WolTs 
force  vs.  "hearts  and  minds"  thesis.  Mitchell 
concluded  that  the  greater  the  "Ineqiiality  of 
land  tenure,"  the  greater  the  degree  of  Saigon 
control  In  rural  Vietnam.  He  based  this  con- 
clusion on  two  factors.  (1)  the  "docility  and 
low  aspirations  of  poorer  peasants,"  and  (2) 
"the  enhanced  power  of  the  landlords  in  such 
areas.")  " 

The  specific  tactics  of  Vletnamisatlon  have 
therefore  become  a  matter  of  applying  the 
costs  and  beneflts  approach  in  such  a  way  as 
to  maximally  Influence  political  behavior. 
The  application  of  such  tactics  In  Southeast 
Asia  has  resulted  in  the  initiation  of  a  slid- 
ing scale  of  violence:  "conflscatlon"  of  a  vil- 
lage population's  chickens  are  a  simple  tech- 
nique, suggested  by  Wolf,  to  make  the  popu- 
lation aware  that  aiding  the  guerrillas  in  any 
way  is  not  in  their  immediate  best  interests. 
If  the  warning  is  not  heeded,  and  support  for 
the  Insurgents  continues,  then  the  "razing 
of  houses"  or  the  annihilation  of  an  entire 
village  is  certain  to  make  the  point  clear — 
and  Is  a  valid  part  of  counterlnsurgency. 
However,  this  application  of  force  in  Viet- 
nam is  not  generally  carried  out  in  the  same 
indiscriminate  manner  that  Thompson  had 
complained  of  in  1962.  To  the  contrary.  It  Is 
carried  out  in  a  highly  discriminating  man- 
ner— aimed  all  the  while  at  the  organization 
of  the  Insurgency .M 

Wolf  had  advised  VS.  mUltary  planners  to 
study  insurgency  movements  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  corporation  studies  a  market 
competitor — that  U.  as  having  ultimately  the 
same  goals  (control) ,  and  utilizing  ultimately 
the  same  means  ( a  highly  organized  manipu- 
lation of  violence.).  Today  his  systems  ap- 
proach to  Insurgency  is  mirrored  in  the 
Pentagon  strategy  in  Indochina.  As  the  U.8.'8 
on-site  executor  of  Vietnam  policy,  Oeneral 
Creighton  Abrams,  has  recently  contended, 
the  primary  role  of  the  military  in  Vietnam 
must  be  the  destruction  of  the  enemy's  sys- 
tem. {Time,  Feb.  IS,  1971.)  In  accordance 
with  Wolf's  advice,  the  VS.  is  dealing  with 
the  NLF  in  functional  terms — as  an  orga- 
nization requiring  "inputs."  "conversion 
mechanisms."  and  utilizing  the  converted  in- 
puts as  "outputs." 

Thus  the  insurgency  movement  obtains  its 
inputs  from  one  of  two  sources:  the  "en- 
dogenous" (internally,  from  the  local  popu- 
lation); and  the  "exogenous"  (externally, 
from  ssrmpathetic  states  In  the  international 
environment.)  These  Inputs  then  go  through 
the  conversion  process,  which  (involving 
needs  such  as  training,  storage  manufacttire, 
coordination,  direction,  etc.).  Is  essentially 
dependent  upon  the  insurgents'  ability  to 
secure  and  hold  a  base  area,  either  within 
the  crisis-state,  or  adjacent  to  It.  Eventually 
these  Inputs  will  reemerge,  typically  as  po- 
litical and  mUltary  activity  having  two  objec- 
tives: the  renewal  of  the  internal  support 
mechanism:  and  the  subvmilon  and  over- 
tlirow  of  the  local  government. 

Current  U.8.  counterlnsurgency  strategy 
Is  designed  to  make  the  functioning  of  the 
Insurgency  system  impossible.  It  is  the  reali- 
zation of  wliat  the  insurgency  system  In 
Southeast  Asia  amounts  to,  and  considera- 
tion of  wliat  the  U.S.  will  have  to  do,  (and 
Is  doing),  to  destroy  It,  that  makes  the  fu- 
ture of  the  war  fftlily  piedicUble. 


ICASCRINC    TO    HANOI 

Dealing  with  the  moet  immediate  threat 
poeed  by  the  Vietnamese  insurgents — violent 
outputs — the  U.S.  is  continuing  to  upgrade 
the  quality  of  the  ARVN,  whUe  maintaining 
in  the  Southeast  Asian  area  eUte  U.8.  strike 
units:  the  Air  Force,  flying  from  bases  In 
Thailand,  South  Vietnam,  and  aircraft  car- 
riers in  the  South  C^iina  Sea;  the  Air 
Cavalry,  stationed  at  bases  along  the  Viet- 
namese coast;  and  the  Third  Marine  Divi- 
sion, stationed  on  vessels  in  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin.  It  Is  the  hope  of  the  U.S.  Military 
Assistance  Command  in  Vietnam  that  the 
ARVN  will  prove  capable  of  hunrtiing  threats 
from  all  but  main-force  North  Vietnamese 
Army  (NVA)  units.  Backed  by  massive  VA. 
air  and  firepower,  the  ARVN  seems  to  have 
made  progress  In  securing  the  Second.  Third, 
and  Fourth  Military  Districts,  [lliis  is  not 
to  suggest  that  the  NLF  is  no  longer  active 
in  these  areas — ^they  are,  and  their  1970  at- 
tack on  Dalat  in  the  Central  Highlands 
proves  it.  However,  their  level  of  military 
activity  in  these  Districts  has  been  scaled 
down  significantly.  The  most  successful  NLF 
military  activity  now  seems  to  occur  in  the 
northernmost  First  Military  District — the 
area  once  known  as  I  Corps.] 

As  insurgent  military  activities  in  most  of 
South  Vietnam  now  seem  to  have  l>een 
brought  wltliin  tolerable  limits,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  UJ3.-ARVN  efforts  has  been  con- 
centrated on  the  destruction  of  the  remain- 
der of  the  system — ^that  is,  the  conversion 
mechanisms  and  inputs.  Considering  the 
conversion  process,  the  U.S.  strategists  have 
been  determined  that  the  N-LJ".  is  largely 
dependent  in  this  respect  on  base  areas  in 
which  it  can  prepare  to  carry  out  its  military 
activities.  These  base  areas  were  located  in 
the  more  remote  rural  areas  of  Vietnam,  and 
areas  at  leaser  importance  were  situated 
along  the  eastern  border  of  Cambodia.  To 
ensure  the  destruction  of  these  sanctuaries, 
the  U.S.  has  engaged  in  a  campaign  which, 
among  other  things,  has  Involved:  the  dec- 
laration that  such  remote  areas  were  "free 
fire  zones,"  (within  which,  everything  that 
moves  Is  presumed  to  be  an  armed  enemy 
and  is  destroyed);  a  policy  of  defoliation, 
which  has  resulted  in  the  deforestation  of 
an  area  the  size  of  Massachusetts;  and  the 
U.S.-ARVN  invasion  of  Cambodia.  The  de- 
gree of  success  that  this  antl-oonverslon 
campaign  has  enjoyed  is  anybody's  guess — 
there  is  simply  inadequate  informatioa  to 
provide  the  basis  for  Intelligent  oondusioos. 
However,  the  CIA-asslsted  ouster  of  Noro- 
dom Sihanouk,  and  the  subsequent  Invasion 
of  Cambodia  have  already  proved  to  be  coun- 
terproductive. The  new  alliance  in  Cambo- 
dia, of  pro-Sihanouk  neirtrallsts,  Kluner 
Rouge  Insurgents,  and  Vietnamese  Com- 
munists, have  made  that  oormtzy  the  most 
seriously  endangered  by  insurgents  in  the 
entire  area. 

In  the  long-run,  the  most  dramatic  and 
significant  abject  of  the  new  VS.  oounter- 
insiirgency  in  Indochina  Is  the  ««.t«r»^<gn 
designed  to  limit  the  Insurgents'  Inputs.  The 
strategy  is  concerned  with  both  the  endo- 
genous and  exogenous  inputs,  prescribing 
different  treatments  for  each.  The  endogen- 
ous inputs  are  considered  to  be:  peasant 
volxinteers  and  draftees;  military  materials 
appropriated  from  the  government;  food- 
stuffs donated  to,  or  oonfisoatad  by,  the  in- 
surgents; intelligence  and  information  sup- 
plied by  the  rural  population;  and,  the  day- 
by-day  support  and  shelter  offered  by  the 
peasantry.  To  limit  the  avallabUlty  of  vd- 
onteers  and  draftees,  U.8.  strategtots  have 
conducted  extensive  surveys  dealing  with 
the  propensity  of  certain  character-types  to 
cooperate  with  the  NI;f.  [One  of  the  mca* 
inclualTe  of  theae  studies.  Ftank  Denton's. 
Volunteers  for  the  Viet  Cong,  a  RAND  Mem- 
orandimi  prepared  for  the  Office  of  the  AS" 
slstant  Secretary  of  Defenae/Intematlonal 
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Security  Affairs.  deecrit>ed  such  obaraeter- 
types  on  the  basis  of  age,  past  negative  «x- 
pistenoes  with  the  Saigon  autborltles.  eco- 
nomic background,  socio-economic  frustra- 
tions, education,  and  peer-group  rdatlon- 
shlps.]  With  the  information  provided  by 
such  studies,  the  authorities  have  embarked 
upon  a  program  to  intern,  draft,  or  kill  the 
vulnerable  character  types.  The  problem 
presented  by  the  Insurgents'  approiviatlon 
of  government  equipment  bas  been  met 
largely  through  the  Intprovement  of  ARVN 
combat  units,  and  the  suq>enslon  of  socio- 
political programs  in  infected  areas.  To  In- 
hibit the  insurgents'  access  to  food,  the  au- 
thorities have  engaged  in  policy  of  crop- 
destruction  in  NL.F-controUed  areas,  while 
in  contested  areas,  a  policy  of  food  confisca- 
tion anA  limited  dlstrlbuUon  is  being  em- 
ployed. [By  the  policy  of  limited  distribu- 
tion, it  is  hoped  that  the  peasant  population 
will  receive  enough  to  survive,  but  lack  any 
surplus  that  they  might  willingly  make 
avsilaMe  to  the  insurgents.).  The  problem  of 
day-by-day  si^>port  for  the  insurgent  is  most 
easily  handled.  It  involves  the  simple  expedi- 
ent of  raising  the  costs  of  such  support  for 
the  popiilation.  Two  of  the  best-known  ex- 
amples of  this  cost-raising  are:  the  Army's 
destruction  of  My  Lai,  and  the  CIA's  Proj- 
ect Phoenix.  The  former  was  a  pimitive  op- 
eration carried  out  against  the  vUlagers  in 
an  area  in  which  the  NIP  had  recently  been 
active,  while  the  latter,  though  much  more 
sophisticated  in  nat\u«,  were  mer^y  a  puni- 
tive program  designed  for  the  assassination 
of  low-echelon  Nlf  collaborators. 

The  final  aspect  of  the  VS.'s  current  coun- 
terlnsurgency strategy  Involves  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  NLF's  exogenous  inputs.  Since 
the  ouster  of  Sihanouk,  the  Cambodi&n  port 
of  Kompong  Som  has  been  effectively  closed 
to  the  NLF.  As  a  result,  all  of  its  exogenous 
inputs  now  come  from  North  Vietnam,  chan- 
neled through  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  trail  net- 
work in  eastern  Laos  and  northern  Cambo- 
dia. Originally,  U.S.  strategy  for  reducing  the 
level  of  such  ii^uts  to  the  NLF  consisted  of 
the  interdiction  of  supply  trails — that  is,  the 
Intensive  aerial  lx>mbardment  of  the  areas 
through  which  the  supply  trails  run.  How- 
ever, the  numl>er  of  trails  involved,  their 
natxiral  camouflage,  and  a  terrain  that  was 
unfavorable  to  aerial  warfare  reduced  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  aerial  interdiction  to  nuisance 
value.  Faced  with  this  fact,  the  Nixon  gov- 
ernment has  embarked  on  a  more  direct  ap- 
pioacb — the  U.S.-ARVN  invasion  of  South - 
em  Laos.  This  invasion  has  not  only  failed, 
it  has  also  sharply  narrowed  the  VS.'s  avail- 
able options  in  Southeast  Asia.  The  crushing 
defeats  handed  elite  ARVN  units  like  the 
39th  Rangers,  in  addition  to  disasters  like 
the  forced  evacuation  of  Sepone,  will  certain- 
ly have  damaged  the  morale  of  the  ARVN. 
The  invasion  has  only  reiterated  the  reality 
that  the  ARVN  is  not  a  match  for  main-force 
NVA  units.  Given  this  reality,  Nixon  is  faced 
with  only  three  alternatives:  (1)  he  may  In- 
definitely maintain  large  numbers  of  U.S. 
combat  forces  in  Vietnam  as  a  counter-force 
to  the  NVA,  and  not  expand  the  war  fur- 
ther— an  option  not  guaranteed  to  win  votes 
in  the  1973  elections;  (2)  he  may  abandon 
his  Vletnamization  policy  and  withdraw  the 
remaining  U.8.  forces,  knowing  as  he  does  so 
that  he  leaves  the  Thleu-Ky  regime  to  a 
certain  defeat;  or  (3)  he  may  elect  for  a  VS. 
invasion  of  North  Vietnam — the  objective 
being  the  final  elimination  of  both  the  NVA 
and  the  NLF's  exogenous  inputs.  In  October 
of  1970,  Nixon  made  dear  how  far  he  was 
prepared  to  go  In  the  eliminaticm  of  N<Hth 
Vietnamese  aggression.  At  that  time  he  made 
a  statement  "which  puts  the  enemy  on  warn- 
ing that  if  It  escalates  while  we  are  trying  to 
de-escalate,  we  will  move  decisive y  and  not 
■tep  by  step."  " 

The  UkeUhood  ts  that  mzon  will  order  an 


Invasion  of  North  Vietnam — perhaps  before 
this  article  is  printed.  To  let  the  war  drag  on 
would  cost  him  his  Presidency.  To  withdraw 
Immediately  would  be  to  make  himself  the 
"first  President  to  preside  over  an  American 
defeat."  It  would  also  mean  the  probable 
loss  of  Laos  and  Cambodia  from  the  UJ8. 
camp;  the  loss  of  the  Vietnamese  off-shore 
oil  franchisee;  the  loss  of  access  to  the  Me- 
kong River  Delta  development;  and  would 
leave  the  VS.'a  staunchest  Asian  ally,  Thai- 
land, facing  hostile  governments  along  its 
entire  eastern  border — governments  that 
might  be  Inclined  to  assist  that  ooimtry's 
own  domestic  insurgents.  The  only  serious 
objections  to  such  an  Invasion  that  are  likely 
to  be  raised  within  the  President's  circle  of 
advisers  concern  the  possibility  of  conflict 
with  China.  Against  such  arguments  will  be 
ranged  the  positions  of  two  groups:  the  Pres- 
ident's counterlnsurgency  experts  who  will 
maintain  that  the  on-site  destruction  of 
North  Vietnam  Is  the  only  way  to  bring  the 
war  to  an  end — before  1973;  and  the  strategic 
pUmners,  who  have  for  twenty  years  main- 
tained the  position  that  the  time  to  deal 
with  China  Is  now.  [Whether  or  not  China 
would  actually  respond  to  a  U.S.  Invasion  of 
the  North  is  a  matter  of  speculation.  It  would 
hardly  seem  to  be  in  her  best  Interest  to 
engage  the  U.S.  in  a  war  which  would  al- 
most certainly  be  nuclear,  but  the  Chinese 
have  long  been  sensitive  to  the  presence  of 
hostile  forces  on  Its  Immediate  borders.  Ad- 
ditionally, the  recent  visit  of  Chou-en  Lai  to 
Hanoi  may  be  an  indication  of  significant 
Chinese  commitment  to  the  continued  ex- 
istence of  North  Vietnam.) 

The  final  question  that  remains  is  this: 
assuming  that  the  Wolf-Klsslnger-Nixon 
counterinstirgency  strategy  is  carried  out  to 
Its  logical  conclusion — the  Invasion  of  North 
Vietnam — and  assuming  that  it  will  not  lead 
to  a  war  with  China,  is  it  a  winning  strategy? 
Will  it  terminate  the  insurgency  In  South- 
east Asia  to  such  a  degree  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  government  can  be  fairly  said  to 
"control"  its  own  territory?  There  is  of 
course,  no  way  of  proving  the  point,  one  way 
or  the  other.  But  if  one  were  to  accept  the 
validity  of  the  sjrstems  approach  analysis  of 
insurgency  movements,  then  one  must  agree 
(however  reluctantly) .  that  if  the  organiza- 
tion can  be  destroyed  at  its  functional  level, 
then  the  movement  will  be  destroyed.  For  so 
long  as  an  opposition  movement  is  organized, 
the  organisation  is  understood  by  the  au- 
thorities, and  the  authorities  possess  suffi- 
cient force,  then  the  opposition  movement 
continues  to  exist  at  the  pleasiue  of  the  au- 
thorities only.  The  only  way  In  which  au- 
thorities who  are  using  this  approach  can  be 
beaten,  is  if  they  either  lack  sufficient  power, 
or  are  themselves  organizationally  destroyed. 
The  United  States  has  the  former,  while  the 
National  Llbwation  Front  of  Vietnam  can- 
not do  the  latter. 
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Mr.  H^ERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Seiberlihg)  . 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Badillo)  . 

Mr.  BADHiLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Resolution  918  and  call 
for  its  passage  as  an  essential  step  to- 
ward full  assertion  of  congressional  re- 
sponsibility in  determining  the  course 
and  extent  of  our  involvement  in  the 
Indochina  war. 

The  information  sought  in  this  resolu- 
tion is  information  that  Congress  and 
the  American  people  must  have.  It  is 
difiBcult  to  comprehend  how  an  adminis- 
trati(Mi  which  came  to  office  with  a 
pledge  to  square  with  the  American  peo- 
ple about  the  war  in  Vietnam  could  con- 
tinue to  shroud  its  conduct  of  that  war 
in  secrecy  and  it  is  even  more  difficult 
to  comprehend  why  the  Congress  lets 
the  administration  get  away  with  it. 

There  is  a  crisis  of  confidence  in  Gov- 
ernment today.  It  is  present  in  every 
comer  of  our  Nation.  I  doubt  that  there 
is  one  Member  of  this  House  who  is  not 
aware  of  the  skepticism  and  distrust 
Americans  have  for  their  Government 
these  days. 

If  we  are  going  to  rebuild  that  confi- 
dence, if  our  ccmstituents  are  ever  to  be- 
lieve in  the  things  we  say  and  do.  then 
we  must  strip  away  the  secrecy  smd  dou- 
bletalk  which  characterizes  so  much  oi 
what  goes  on  here  in  the  Nati<m's  Capi- 
tal. And  there  is  no  better  place  to  start 
than  with  the  truth  about  the  air  war 
over  Indochina,  for  this  war  is  at  the  very 
root  of  our  crisis  of  confidence. 

I  conunend  my  friend  and  ccdleague 
from  New  York  (Mrs.  Abzuo)  for  her 
energy  and  initiative  in  pressing  this 
resolution  and  I  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  ot  this  rescdution. 

It  is  not  that  some  of  the  information 
is  not  available,  but  what  is  on  trial  here 
is  the  credibility  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United   States.   The   American   people. 
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whether  all  of  us  have  gotten  the   nes 
sage  or  not.  are  incredibly  dlsillusi  )ned 
with  Government.  Part  of  the  respon 
sibillty  is  right  here  in  this  House. 

I  have  here  an  editorial  from]  last 
week's  Akron  Beacon-Journal  whiih  is 
headlined  "Ours  Not  To  Reason  \Wiy?" 
This  editorial  refers  to  the  gentlewctaian 
from  New  York's  effort  to  get  the  kind 
of  information  the  American  p>ople 
ought  to  be  entitled  to  have  anc  the 
amazing  reactions  of  some  of  the  ifiem- 
bers  of  the  committee  and  their  State- 
ments when  they  try  to  oppose  it. 

I  am  not  going  to  put  this  editor  al  in 
the  RscoRD,  because  I  want  to  ma  ce  it 
clear  that  I  am  not  trjrlng  to  pin  >oint 
any  individual  here.  I  Just  want  to  r  »d  a 
paragraph  from  this  editorial : 

Maybe  it  doesnt  seem  amazing  to  you. 
Maybe  the  amazement  only  arises  out  of  a 
newsman's  bias  that  the  people  hi  ve  a 
right  to  know  what  their  governme  it  Is 
doing — within  limits  of  reason,  whereTsuch 
things  as  the  safety  of  men  in  the  seArlces 
are  concerned — and  that  the  responsible 
members  of  Congress  need  to  know  to  i  nake 
sense  In  what  they  are  legally  required  t  [>  do. 

Last  month,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  condu  :ted 
a  survey  among  the  people  in  my  dist  riot. 
I  got  17,500  replies.  In  answer  to  the 
question  "Do  you  believe  that  the  Fed  ?ral 
Government  attempts  to  keep  more  in- 
formation secret  than  It  should?"  68 
percent  of  the  people  said  "yes"  anc  23 
percent  said  "no."  In  answer  to  the  qi  les- 
tion  "Do  you  think  the  Congress  is  vu  et- 
ing  the  basic  needs  of  the  country?'  81 
percent  said  "no"  and  11  percent  said 
"yes." 

I  suggest,  gentlemen,  there  is  a  r  la- 
tionship  between  those  two  thingsT  If 
there  is  doubt  here  as  to  whether/the 
information  should  be  given  to  the  pepple 
of  this  country,  that  doubt  ought  tb  be 
resolved  in  favor  of  the  public's  rlgl- 1  to 
know. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yle  d  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Flo  Ida 
(Mr.  Yoimo) . 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Spea  Mr, 
the  discussion  this  afternoon  has  cent*ed 
around  the  people's  right  to  know.  T 

Let  me  say  I  agree  very  strongly  v  ith 
that  right.  I  believe  that  this  Cong  ess 
has  an  obligation  to  make  sure  that  t  ley 
do  know.  The  obligation  Is  to  provide  the 
people  with  the  truth;  not  with  a  lot  of 
rhetoric  and  heifer  dust,  if  I  may  use 
phrase. 

In  one  of  her  statements  made 
just  now  and  before  the  Commltu. 
Armed  Services  last  week  in  suppo-.  »,» 
her  resolutiou,  the  goitlewoman  rom 
New  Yoiic  (Blrs.  Azbvo)  claimed  iiat 
through  the  bombing  of  predomini  ntly 
civUlan  populated  areas,  thousands  and 
thousands  of  North  Vietnamese  civl  ans 
had  been  Wiled  or  injured.  She  ign  ired 
the  fact  that  on  the  very  same  da^  she 
made  that  charge,  the  North  Vletnai  lese 
Communists  themselves  only  clalmec  the 
loss  of  13  civilians,  and  it  is  very  los- 
slble  that  those  13  were  killed  by  m  inl- 
tions  fired  by  the  Communists  th  tm 
selves. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  ftn- 
BERLiNG)  talks  about  a  poll  that  he   on 


ducted  of  the  peoide  In  hla  district.  I 
sent  a  questionnaire  to  the  pec^le  In 
my  district,  and  I  may  say  that  my 
people  are  representative  of  the  United 
States,  because  they  come  to  live  in  my 
part  of  Florida  from  all  over  the  United 
States.  In  reply  to  my  questionnaire  101,- 
000  persons  responded.  One  question  was 
"Do  you  believe  the  news  media  should 
have  the  right  to  publish  or  broadcast 
secret  Government  information  dealing 
with  national  security?"  The  answer  was 
yes  11.1  percent,  no  86.2  percent,  and  2.6 
imdeclded. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  do  have  a  right 
to  know  and  they  want  to  know  as  long 
as  it  does  not  affect  the  national  secu- 
rity, but  they  want  to  know  the  truth; 
they  do  not  want  it  distorted  and  full  of 
rhetoric. 

Mr.  HfeERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  SiKEs) . 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  has  been 
said  many  times  already  today  but  let 
me  say  again  that  the  information  which 
this  resolution  seeks  to  make  public  is 
available  to  Members  of  Congress  who 
request  it.  Some  of  It  has  to  be  on  a  con- 
fidential basis,  of  course,  but  none  of  it 
is  withheld  from  Congress.  Much  of  it 
cannot  be  published  because  it  makes 
military  planning  and  emergoicy  meas- 
ures available  to  the  enemy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  think  we  want 
to  make  this  Information  available  to 
those  responsible  for  the  deaths  of  50,000 
American  youths. 

The  security  of  America  requires  that 
we  not  do  it.  It  Is  not  necessary  in  order 
that  the  Congress  and  its  committees 
and  its  Members  can  have  all  of  the  in- 
formation that  they  need  about  Amer- 
ica's defense  and  defense  programs. 

It  is  not  a  good  time  to  project  such  a 
proposal.  At  this  partlculeu*  moment  the 
Defense  Establishment  has  its  hands  very 
fuU.  The  situation  in  Vietnam  is  in  a 
state  of  flux.  It  is  changing  from  day  to 
day  and  even  from  hour  to  hour.  The 
Pentagon  does  not  need  another  unwork- 
able requirement. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the  Mem- 
bers will  just  think  of  the  great  harm 
that  could  be  done  by  the  passage  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  this  resolu- 
tion. I  am  amazed  that  It  ever  got  this 
far;  it  should  not  be  before  the  Con- 
gress. We  have  downgraded  this  great 
establishment  by  even  considering  this 
resolution— yes.  a  great  deal  of  harm 
could  be  done  by  this  type  of  meddling— 
and  that  is  all  it  is;  it  is  meddling;  it  can 
only  encourage  and  help  the  enemy — 
the  enemy — the  people  who  have 
launched  a  massive  invasion  of  South 
Vietnam  intended  to  embarrass  the 
United  States  and  to  destroy  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government,  the  people  who 
have  refused  to  negotiate  in  a  responsible 
way  for  peace.  They  are  the  only  (xies 
who  can  benefit  from  this. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  still  have  Americans 
in  Vietnam,  a  lot  of  them.  Most  of  them 
are  not  combat  forces.  They  could  be 
surrounded  and  carted  off  to  prison 
camps  in  North  Vietnam.  Does  any  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  want  to  be  a  party  to 


making  that  possible  throixgh  the  disclo- 
sure of  unwarranted  information  to 
North  Vietnam? 

This  resolution  can  do  that  very  thing, 
regardless  of  the  good  Intentions  of  the 
sponsors. 

I  doubt  very  seriously  that  the  require- 
ments of  this  resolution  could  be  met 
even  if  it  were  approved  by  Congress, 
and  I  do  not  think  for  a  moment  it  is 
going  to  be  approved.  But  In  any  event 
it  would  be  an  irresponsible  and  unjusti- 
fiable slap  at  the  Pentagon  and  at  the 
Vletnamizatlon  program  and  at  the  ad- 
ministration. 

This  is  my  administration  also.  We 
have  but  one  President  and  one  adminis- 
tration. It  is  for  all  America.  We  have  a 
particular  responsibility  to  uphold  it  in 
moments  of  crises. 

No,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  no  time  to 
show  a  lack  of  confidence  in  America. 
This  is  a  time  to  reject  ill-conceived 
plans  which  give  comfort  to  our  enemies 
and  hope  that  such  proposals  do  not 
come  back  to  haunt  us  again. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
would  the  gentleman  from  Florida  yield 
to  me? 

Mr.  snCES.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  listened  from  the  beginning  to 
the  discussion  on  this  resolution. 

I  think  we  should  make  it  crystal 
clear,  and  we  ought  to  reiterate  it.  that 
the  information  which  the  people  who 
have  spoken  on  behalf  of  the  resolution 
seek,  Uiat  this  information  is  available 
in  the  flies  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  In  other  words,  any 
Member  of  the  House  can  see  the  re- 
quested Information  If  he  or  she  will 
take  the  time  to  visit  the  ofBce  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Second,  however,  if  one  carefully 
reads  this  resolution  and  if  it  is  approved 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  was  re- 
quired to  furnish  this  information,  I 
know  of  no  individual  or  group  who 
would  benefit  more  than  the  enemy. 
This  is  information  that  not  only  helps 
the  enemy  from  a  military  point  of  view, 
but  Is  Information  that  could  otHy  hurt 
the  United  States  and  the  69.000-plu8 
Americans  who  are  still  in  South  Viet- 
nam on  brfialf  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  SIKES.  The  passage  of  the  resolu- 
tion would  give  us  nothing  that  is  not 
already  available  to  the  Congress.  It 
would  only  make  important  military  in- 
formation more  readily  available  to  the 
enemy. 

Vx.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  GUBSU) . 

Mr.  OUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  tliink 
there  Is  one  thing  that  everyone  in  this 
Chamber  will  agree  upon.  We  all  want 
the  war  in  Vietnam  to  come  to  an  end. 
"Hie  only  disagreement  Is  how  it  can  be 
done  with  honor. 

When  we  debate  a  resolution  of  this 
kind  we  should  look  beneath  the  obvious 
and  beneath  the  surface  and  try  to 
analyze  what  really  is  at  stake. 

It  is  my  honest  opinion,  Mr.  ^;teaker, 
that  what  we  are  arguing  is  the  question 
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of  whether  or  not  we  have  a  govern- 
ment of  law  and  whether  or  not  we 
should  take  a  step  toward  anarchy. 

Ilie  dictionary  says  that  anarchy  is 
a  state  of  lawlessness.  I  contend  that 
each  time  we  fail  to  respect  a  law  we 
take  a  st^  in  the  directioa  of  anarchy.  I 
would  like  to  develcv)  that  theme. 

Ibere  is  one  point  en  which  I  find  my- 
self in  agreemoit  with  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York  (Mrs.  Abzvg).  I  believe 
that  I  am  quoting  her  correctly  when  she 
said  that  we  as  Representatives  of  the 
people  have  a  right  to  the  information 
requested  in  the  pending  resolution.  I 
agree  with  the  gentlewcnnan,  but  I  must 
also  reemphasize  wbsii  has  been  re- 
peatedly stated  here  this  afternoon — 
we  have  that  right  now.  Get  up  out 
of  your  chairs,  take  the  subway  or  walk 
over  to  the  Raybum  Building,  ask  per- 
mission to  see  the  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions. They  are  there— Just  lo(A  at  them. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  you  are  going 
to  bother  to  read  the  information  sought 
by  this  resolution.  It  is  there  waiting  for 
all  of  you — aright  now. 

TO  emphasize  this  point.  I  would  like 
to  read  into  the  Rxcord  a  portion  of  the 
House  rules.  Rule  XI,  section  27c,  says: 

All  committee  bearings,  records,  data, 
oharta  and  flies  aball  be  kept  separate  and 
dlatliujt  from  the  Oongreeslonal  oOoe  rec- 
ords of  the  Member  serying  as  Cbaimuui  of 
the  OommMtse;  and  such  reoorda  shall  be 
the  propMty  of  the  House  and  all  Members 
of  the  House  shall  have  access  to  such  rec- 
ords. 

Rule  ZI,  section  (e)  provides  that — 
No  evidence  or  testimony  taken  In  execu- 
tive session  may  be  released  or  used  In  pub- 
lic sessions  wltbout  the  consent  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

On  June  28.  1971.  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  by  unanimous  consent 
authorised  its  C!halrman  to  prepare  a 
set  of  rules  a]n>Ucable  to  all  Members  of 
the  House  who  are  desirous  of  reading 
all  or  any  portions  of  any  classified  in- 
formation in  the  committee  files.  These 
rules  were  subsequently  drafted  by  the 
chairman  and  sent  to  every  single  Mem- 
ber of  the  House. 

And  at  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  remailcs. 
I  shall  include  the  full  text  of  the  rules 
I  have  referred  to. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 

TXXT   OF    RXTIXS 

Rules  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee to  be  followed  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  wish  to  read  all  or  any  portion  of 
certain  classified  Information  In  the  Com- 
mittee flies: 

1.  Such  classified  information  wUl  be  kept 
In  secure  safes  in  the  Committee  rooms. 
Members  wlU  be  admitted  to  the  room  in 
which  the  Information  Is  kept  after  inquir- 
ing In  Room  3120. 

2.  Only  Members  of  Congress  may  have 
access  to  such  Information. 

3.  Such  information  may  not  be  removed 
from  the  room  and  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee staff  wlU  be  in  the  room  at  aU  times. 

4.  The  stair  member  wlU  keep  a  ncorA 
otmM  Members  who  see  such  classified  In- 
formation or  any  portion  thereof. 

6.  The  stair  member  will  tr^^tnt^ln  an  ac- 
cess list  Bhowlng  the  time  at  arrival  and 
departure  of  aU  persons  entering  or  leaving 
the  reading  room. 


6.  The  reading  room  will  be  open  from 
8:30  ajn.  untU  6:80  pjn.  each  working  day 
and  from  9:00  ajn.  untU  13:00  noon  on 
Saturday. 

7.  The  staff  member  will  make  a  complete 
document  Inventory  at  the  close  of  each  busi- 
ness day. 

8.  No  notes,  reproduction  or  rec<»dlng8  may 
be  made  of  any  portion  of  such  classified 
information. 

9.  The  contents  of  sueh  rlMslfled  Infonna- 
Uon  will  not  be  divulged  to  any  unauthrar- 
Ized  person  in  any  way,  torm,  shape  or  man- 
ner. 

10.  Members  of  Congress  before  reading 
such  classified  Information  will  be  required 
to  Identify  the  document  or  inf (umation  they 
desire  to  rettd,  identify  themselves  to  the  staff 
member,  sign  the  log  and  sign  the  Top  Se- 
cret Information  sheet  If  such  is  attached 
to  such  document. 

Now.  there  is  another  point  on  which 
I  fail  to  agree  with  the  gentlewcnnan  from 
New  York,  and  that  is  when  she  goes  on 
beyond  saying  tliat  we  as  Representetives 
of  the  people  have  a  right  to  this  infor- 
mation, and  she  says.  "Our  constituents 
have  a  right  to  it." 

As  the  gentleman  from  Florida  stated 
so  aptly,  what  is  public  information  be- 
comes information  available  to  tlie 
enemy.  And  Just  as  in  a  crossword  puzzle, 
when  one  answer  does  not  appear  imtil 
you  get  the  words  which  surround  it.  and 
suddenly  it  looms  out  at  you.  enemy  in- 
telligence analysts  piece  together  seem- 
ingly unrelated  facts  to  roveal  meaning- 
ful Information. 

And  that  is  why  we  have  a  law  in  this 
Nation  which  says  that  the  Commander 
in  Chief — and  I  do  not  care  whether  it  is 
Presidoit  Kennedy,  President  Johnson, 
or  President  Nixon.  I  do  not  care  what 
party  the  President  belongs  to — it  is  the 
Commander  in  Chief,  under  our  law,  who 
has  the  right  to  determine  what  is  sensi- 
tive information,  said  what  may  help  the 
enemy. 

I  say  that  if  we,  as  individual  Members 
of  Congress,  presume  to  take  the  law 
unto  ourselves — ^If  we  presume  to  place 
ourselves  above  the  knowledge  and  the 
right  and  the  superior  information  that 
is  available  to  the  Commander  in  Chiet 
and  say  that  we,  as  individuals,  can  de- 
termine what  is  sensitive  and  what  is  not, 
then  the  entire  security  and  classification 
system  is  g(dng  down  the  drain.  We  will 
have  Ignored  our  law  and  take  a  step  in 
the  direction  of  anarchy. 

I  ask  you  to  vote  against  that  step  and 
vote  this  resolution  down. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
balance  of  the  time  remaining  to  the 
distinguished  minority  member  of  the 
C:k>mmittee  on  Aimed  Services,  the  gen- 
tleman from  nilnois  (Mr.  Abshos)  . 

Mr.  AREND6.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  reso- 
lution is  ridiculous  on  its  face.  It  asks 
for  detailed  information  not  readily 
available,  and  if  assembled  and  made 
available  would  serve  no  useful  purpose 
in  our  dellberatlcms. 

Tbe  speciOcs  of  our  military  opera- 
tions in  Southeast  Asia  to  be  disclosed  in 
their  entirety  would  give  Immeasurable 
aid  to  the  enemy.  Tlie  specifics  requested 
in  this  resolution  make  as  much  sense 
as  having  our  commanding  officers  in  the 
Held  fully  disclose  to  the  opposing  forces 


exactly  what  he  has  on  hand  and  what 
he  intends  to  do. 

Our  Committee  on  Armed  Services  is 
kept  informed  of  all  our  military  opera- 
tions. At  no  time  has  any  information 
been  withheld  from  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  constantly  amazed 
at  some  of  the  questions  raised  by  Mem- 
bers of  this  great  body,  and  I  am  con- 
stantly amazed  by  the  attitudes  displayed 
by  some  of  the  Members  of  this  body — 
a  body  iiiiich  I  have  learned  to  love  and 
to  respect  over  the  years. 

It  distresses  me.  Just  what  are  we  try- 
ing to  accomplish  in  the  procedure  such 
as  presented  here  today?  There  are  more 
important  things  for  our  Armed  Services 
Committee  to  do  than  day  after  day,  over 
and  over  again,  explore  matters  that 
have  DO  relevancy  to  any  decision  we  are 
called  upon  to  make. 

It  would  be  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  it  is  not  useful  information  that 
some  people  want.  It  is  the  publicity 
that  they  might  obtain  in  simply  seddng 
it.  In  so  doing  they  are  misleading  the 
American  people,  and  they  are  mislead- 
ing our  allies.  They  are  unwittingly  giv- 
ing comfort,  if  not  actual  aid.  to  our 
en^nies. 

During  the  time  our  President  was 
in  China,  he  was  constantly  confronted 
with  statements  that  had  appeared  in 
the  CoNCRxssiONAL  Recokd.  particularly 
statements  made  by  Members  of  the 
other  body.  The  leaders  of  China  quoted 
verbatim  statements  made  by  Members 
of  the  Congress.  They  had  the  impres- 
sion that  these  statements  constituted 
the  thinking  of  the  American  people  and 
that  they  represented  our  national 
P(fllcy.  And  nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  facts. 

And  yet  the  leaders  of  China  took 
these  statements  as  being  the  policy  of 
this  great  Nation  and  on  them  they  hung 
their  hat,  so  to  spesik,  and  made  their 
plans  said  programs  accordingly.  Both  in 
this  body  and  outside  this  body  there  are 
some  who  have,  for  reasois  beyond  aU 
imderstanding.  uttered  statements  that 
have  served  mly  to  encourage  our 
enemies. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  all  this?  I  ask 
that  question  in  all  sincerity.  I  hope  we 
have  not  arrived  at  the  point  in  the 
history  of  this  great  coimtry  of  ours  that 
there  are  now  smae  in  this  great  Nation 
who  would  actually  welcome  our  defeat. 
I  cannot  believe  it,  and  I  do  not  want  to 
believe.  Surely  we  have  not  reached  the 
point  where  personal  political  promi- 
nence, or  national  recognition,  is  m(n« 
important  tlian  our  country's  interna- 
tional stature. 

What  has  been  taking  place,  and  what 
is  talcing  place  here  today,  amazes  me. 
It  disturbs  and  distresses  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  trust  that  as  we  strug- 
gle with  the  critical  problems  now  con- 
fronting ys  internationally  that  we  pro- 
ceed as  Americans,  not  as  Republicans 
or  Democrats — ^that  we  forget  the  mis- 
takes of  the  past,  regardless  of  who  is 
to  tdsune  for  them — and  that  we  look 
forward  to  the  future  with  one  purpose 
and  (me  Intent;  that  is,  to  maintain  the 
freedoms,  and  the  rights  that  we  have 
in  this  great  Nation  of  ours. 
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My  colleagues — ^let  us  today  vote  <  own 
this  resolution  and  make  it  empha  Ic — 
let  us  make  it  so  emphatic  that  this  will 
end,  once  and  for  all.  this  kind  of  t  ling 
in  the  Ckmgress  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  METCALFE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rli  e  in 
support  of  this  resolution  of  inquiry  be- 
cause I  have  reluctantly  concluded  hat 
the  House  of  Remreaentatives,  under 
existing  rules  and  procedures,  does  not 
have  adequate  access,  on  a  contin  ting 
basis,  to  the  type  of  information  soiwht 
by  this  residution.  I  believe  firmly 
in  the  midst  of  this  most  serious 
in  our  Natim's  involvonent  in  the 
nam  war  it  is  Incompatible  with  the 
lie  interest  for  Members  of  C 
to  have  the  answers  to  these  questi( 

The  thimder  of  gimflre  has  shaki 
awake  from  our  trance-like  accept 
adminlstratlaQ  claims  that  the 
winding  down,  that  Vietnamizai 
succeeding,  that  the  South  Vietnsknese 
can  "hack  it"  on  their  own  and  that 
American  involvement  in  the  Vietna  nese 
war  is  coming  to  an  end.  But  if  thj  ad- 
ministration is  correct  in  its  assartion 
that  the  North  Vietnamese  have  under- 
taken a  massive  new  military  initipitive, 
then  clearly  its  previous  assertions 
successful  Vietnamization  and 
minishing  war  are  questionable, 
equally  clearly,  if  we  are  dlspai 
mighty  air  and  sea  armadas  to  thi 
china  theater,  with  ever-escalat: 
mors  of  ground  troop  alerts  circ 
across  the  United  States,  then, 
very  minimum,  we  as  Members  o: 
gress  must  have  the  information 
for  in  this  resolution. 

Some  Members  of  this  body  believi  that 
this  resolution  of  inquiry  is  host  le  to 
the  administration  at  a  time  of  mi  itary 
crisis:  at  a  time  when  It  is  the  A\  ty  of 
Americans  in  general  and  the  Coi  gress 
in  particular  to  follow  the  lead  c  I  our 
President.  Yet  it  seems  to  me  that  f f  our 
experience  in  Vietnam  has  any  Ilsson. 
it  is  that  telling  the  truth  to  the  A  neri- 
can  people  and  their  congressiona  rep- 
resentatives is  no  mistake,  but  theliigh- 
est  measure  of  sound,  pragmatic  i  olicy. 

The  Pentagon  papers  make  it  u  amis- 
takeably  clear  that  our  blunders  in  Viet- 
nam did  not  occur  because  the  Ani(  rican 
public,  or  the  American  Congress ,  had 
too  many  facts  at  its  disposal,  but  i  ather 
because  they  were  not  told  the  vhole 
truth.  It  is  the  considered  Judgm<  nt  of 
many  Members  of  this  body  that  tht  pre- 
vious administration  plunged  this  Nation 
into  these  endless  battles  in  Vietnam  by 
systematically  hiding  the  facts  of  our 
intervention  from  the  rest  of  the  soun- 
try.  Recently  published  studies  c  r  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  Incident  raise  very  s  rious 
questions  about  whether  the  1964  T  >nkin 
Gulf  resolution  could  ever  have  acl  ieved 
passage  in  the  Congress  if  the  Amolcan 
people  and  the  Congress  had  the  whole 
story.  i 

I  note  in  the  current  Newsweek,  m  the 
Washington  Post  of  the  pasrt  2  days,  and 
on  the  television  networks  last  inlght 
that  yet  another  collection  of  "s^ret" 
papers  on  the  war  has  surfaced  inio  the 
full  glare  of  public  scrutiny.  These  orm- 
er  state  secrets,  called,  the  Nationi  1  Se- 
curity Study  Memorandum,  were  com- 
piled in  response  to  28  detailed  and  com- 
plex questions  posed  by  Presidentii  1  Ad- 


viser Henry  Kissinger.  The  subjects  cov- 
ered Included  the  efficacy  of  UJB.  air 
power  employed  in  the  various  Indochina 
theaters,  the  capabilities  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  military  forces,  the  cmiacltiee 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  Government  to 
compete  in  a  political  struggle  with  the 
other  side,  and  so  on.  Many  of  the  se- 
cret answers  to  these  queati<Hi8  are  chill- 
ing appraisals  of  losing  situations — ap- 
praisals that  stand  in  utter  contrast  to 
the  optimistic  official  reports  that  the 
administration  makes  to  Congress. 

At  this  mmnent  I  must  ask  my  fellow 
Members  of  Congress :  Do  you  think  that 
the  answers  to  the  questions  posed  in 
this  resolution  will  surface.  Just  as  surely 
as  these  past  "secrets"  have  emerged? 
Do  you  think  that  concerned  Americans, 
now  employed  by  one  Government 
agency  or  another,  will  eventually  make 
these  answers  known  in  their  own  well- 
intentioned  effort  to  contribute  toward 
ending  the  war? 

Can  we  as  a  nation  afford  to  leam  the 
facts  only  by  conspiracy,  to  sneak  real 
truths  and  snare  honest  studies,  while  we 
arrest  and  indict  and  imprison  those 
men  and  women  responsible  for  bring- 
ing us  the  truth? 

Let  us  put  an  end  to  the  coverups  and 
falsehoods  inherent  in  the  claims  that 
military  seciu-ity  Justifies  continued  sup- 
pression of  the  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions. The  answers  to  each  and  every 
question  proposed  in  this  resolution  are 
known  to  our  adversaries  in  Hanoi.  Tbib 
only  people  to  whom  these  questiODS  are 
"classified"  are  the  American  people, 
and  their  representatives  in  the  Ccm- 
gress. 

History  and  recent  experience  owi- 
vinces  me  that  it  is  the  right  of  Congress 
to  know  the  answers  to  the  questions 
posed  by  this  resolution — that  it  is  the 
duty  of  Congress  to  insist  that  these 
questi(ms  be  answered  so  that  we  can  do 
our  Job  of  informed  deliberiktion — and 
that  support  of  this  resolution  is  the  aoly 
prudent,  pragmatic  course  for  a  Congress 
determined  to  prevent  a  repitition  of  the 
blunders  of  the  past. 

I  urge  your  support  for  this  resolution 
of  inquiry. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  gener- 
al. I  t>eUeve  the  executive  branch  should 
supply  more,  not  less,  information  about 
military  operations  of  the  United  States. 
For  that  reason  I  have  generally  sup- 
ported resolutions  of  this  type. 

In  one  particular  respect  I  find  this 
resolution  to  be  defective  and,  therefore, 
will  vote  to  table  it.  The  defect  is  very 
important.  It  is  expressed  in  subsection 
(7)  wherein  the  executive  would  be  re- 
quired to  give  the  target  date,  if  any, 
for  full  independence  by  Saigon  of  sup- 
port by  U.S.  military  forces. 

I  believe  the  President  should  have 
such  a  date,  but  should  not  mention  it 
to  others.  To  permit  even  the  most  lim- 
ited distribution  of  this  information 
would  expose  our  withdrawal  program  to 
severe  hazards  that  might  cost  American 
lives. 

Otherwise  the  rescdution  seems  to  deal 
entirely  with  facts  of  past  actions  that 
should  be  available  to  Congress. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Bdr.  Speaker,  all  of  the 
appropriate  p\ui)oses  of  this  resolution 


have  been  heretofore  accomplished,  since 
all  of  the  Information  soui^t  thereby  is 
now  available  to  every  BCember  of  Con- 
gress in  the  offices  of  the  Aimed  Services 
Committee:  and  all  of  the  iinrlMiilfled 
material  has  heretofore  been  made  avail- 
able to  the  general  public,  m  response  to 
my  questioning  during  the  hearings  of 
the  committee,  it  was  stated  categorically 
that  the  only  material  not  made  avail- 
able to  the  press  and  media,  that  is,  ma- 
terial still  classifled.  Is  material  which  if 
made  public  could  be  of  help  to  the  enemy 
to  the  endangerment  of  UJ9.  troops.  Yet 
even  all  this  classifled  material  is  now 
available  to  Members  of  Congress.  Hence, 
it  is  clear  that  it  would  not  be  in  national 
interest  to  pass  the  resolution  before  us. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  ad<H>tion  of  the  resolution 
proposed  by  my  colleague  from  New 
York  (Mrs.  Aazuc).  My  opposition  does 
not  result  from  any  lack  of  desire  to 
secure  prompt  and  accurate  answers  to 
the  series  of  inquiries  which  are  set  forth 
in  this  resolution.  On  the  coatrary.  far 
more  information  than  is  sought  t>y  the 
resolution  is  vital  in  arriving  at  intelli- 
gent Judgments  at  this  critical  stage  in 
our  history  and  at  this  crucial  period  of 
the  Vietnam  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  initial  interest  is  in 
the  reasons  for.  and  the  extent  of.  the 
large-scale  invasions  by  the  regular 
forces  of  North  Vietnam.  As  one  of  our 
military  leaders  in  South  Vietnam  re- 
marked recently: 

It  \B  dUBcult  to  understand  why  North 
Vlstnam  la  launotOng  lU  attack  at  this  time. 
Had  the  North  Vletnamaea  leader*  waited  a 
fow  niore  months,  the  remaining  combat 
force*  at  the  United  States  would  tiave  been 
out  of  Vietnam. 

Accordingly,  it  is  i4>pnH>riate.  first  of 
all,  to  determine  what  motivates  the 
enemy  in  escalating  the  war  at  this  stage 
when  every  reasonable  effort  is  being 
made  on  our  side  to  deescalate  and  ter- 
minate the  confiict — even  before  secur- 
ing release  of  our  prisoners  of  war,  whom 
the  North  Vietnamese  continue  to  hold 
as  hostages  under  ciuel  and  inhuman 
circumstances. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  efforts  of  President 
Nixmi  to  wind  down  the  war  and  with- 
draw from  Vietnam  have  given  assurance 
of  a  final  termination  of  this  unfortunate 
confiict,  which  he  and  this  administra- 
tion inherited. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  import  of  the  resolu- 
tion— House  Resolution  918 — is  an  im- 
plied attack  against  this  administration. 
It  seeks  to  question  the  responses  which 
administration  spokesmen  have  made 
and  to  gain  partisan  or  personal  publicity 
out  of  the  cruel  and  unfortunate  events 
of  a  war  which  President  Nixon  is  dedi- 
cated to  end. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  remarks  on  the  floor 
today  by  the  sponsor  of  this  resolution 
strip  away  any  pretense  of  bipartisan  or 
objective  inquiry.  The  sponsor  has  openly 
attacked  the  President  and  has  charged 
him  with  violations  of  earlier  actions 
taken  by  this  body.  I  reject  these  chaites 
and  repudiate  the  claims  and  implica- 
tions which  she  has  made. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  ciurent  escalation  of 
the  war  has  not  been  at  the  Initiative  of 
this  administratlan.  Quite  the  contrary. 
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the  response  of  our  forces  are:  First.  In 
defense  of  our  American  men;  second,  in 
supjiort  of  our  continued  withdrawal ;  and 
third,  in  furtherance  of  the  program  of 
Vietnamisation — intended  to  place  this 
confiict  where  it  rightfully  belongs — 
within  the  sole  control  of  the  Vietnamese 
Government  and  its  own  pcditical  and 
military  leaders. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  intend  to  accept  the 
invitation  of  the  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  to  review  the  report 
of  proceedings  before  the  committee,  in- 
cluding the  classifled  material  which  has 
been  furnished  for  the  ben^t  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  I  intend  to  keep  strict- 
ly confldential  every  bit  (tf  information 
which  is  denominated  as  secret  or  other- 
wise classifled.  I  do  not  believe  that  na- 
tional loyalty  permits  any  less  degree  of 
conduct  and  fidelity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  invaders  will  be  stopped— 
and,  indeed,  turned  back.  In  any  event, 
I  am  confident  that  the  steps  which  have 
been  taken  at  the  direction  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  recent  days  have  contributed  to 
the  safety  of  our  own  American  forces 
and  can  contribute  to  a  continued  with- 
drawal of  our  men — and  the  hastening 
of  the  day  when  we  can  realize  an  en- 
during peace. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  House  Reso- 
lution 918.  I  beUeve  that  it  is  essential 
for  the  Congress  to  have  the  Information 
that  this  resolution  directs  the  adminis- 
tration to  furnish  us.  We  have  seen,  dur- 
ing the  course  of  this  despicable  war.  a 
continuing  relinquishment  of  our  powers 
and  responsibilities.  Many  of  my  col- 
leagues have  seen  this  abandonment  of 
responsibility  as  a  question  of  national 
security.  It  has  often  been  stated  as  a 
question  of  whether  we  in  the  Congress 
should  not  be  cooperative  with  our  Presi- 
dent, as  he  pursues  a  military  situation 
seen  to  be  vital  to  American  interests. 

Our  bombing  of  Hanoi  and  Haiphong 
places  our  involvement  in  a  clearer  light. 
It  has  seemed  apparent  to  many  of  us 
for  a  long  time  that  Vietnsmiization  is  a 
sham.  It  seems  clear  that  President  Nixon 
would  like  to  continue  to  fight  on.  It 
seems  that  he  is  intent  on  a  military  vic- 
tory to  protect  the  power  of  Nguyen  Van 
Thleu  in  South  Vietnam. 

It  has  seemed  for  quite  some  time  that 
Mr.  Nixon's  promise  of  4  years  ago  "for 
a  secret  plan  to  end  the  war"  was  a  plan 
without  a  blueprint  for  peace. 

President  Johnson  l}egan  heavy  bomb- 
ing of  the  north  7  years  ago.  Can  anyone 
believe  that  more  bombing  can  bring 
peace  to  Indochina?  Can  even  the  Penta- 
gon continue  to  claim  that  these  ac- 
celerated military  activities  are  to  "pro- 
tect our  retreating  forces?"  Do  any  of 
us  really  even  know  the  extent  of  our 
newest  escalation  of  the  war? 

Are  we  to  sacrifice  world  peace,  the 
SALT  talks,  current  diplomatic  miUa- 
tlves  with  the  Soviets  and  China  for  a 
corrupt  military  dictatorship  in  South 
Vietnam?  It  appears  to  be  so. 

What  is  left  to  say  to  our  people  who 
question  the  very  nature  of  their  coun- 
try? Can  we  still  deny  those  of  our 
countrymen  who  say  the  United  States 
is  an  aggressive  country?  Can  any  of  us 
help  but  see  that  it  is  not  the  Russians. 


not  the  Chinese,  but  Americans  who  are 
saturating  with  bombs  a  small  and  dis- 
tant country?  Is  Mr.  Nixon's  pride  and 
political  future  worth  the  toll  in  human 
suffering? 

We  are  acting  for  old  and  anachro- 
nistic reasons  and  we  cannot  win.  The 
Vietnamese  have  fought  for  genera- 
tions. It  may  be  that  the  South  Viet- 
namese forces  feel  they  are  fighting  for 
something— though  the  desertion  rate 
among  the  \ioopB  leaves  this  open  to 
question.  It  is  imdenlably  true  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  feel  they  are  fighting 
for  something.  And  why  are  our  young 
men  fighting?  Our  people  have  been 
generous  to  a  fault  with  the  lives  of 
their  sons — ^tolerating  the  political  and 
military  foUy  perpetrated  In  mdochina 
by  past  PresldentB.  The  Nation  seems 
willing  to  suffer  on  for  a  while  yet,  as 
long  as  all  our  efforts  are  directed  to- 
ward removing  our  military  presence 
from  Southeast  Asia.  President  Nixon 
has  promised  to  do  this.  Yet,  he  appears 
to  be  continuing  old  policies. 

Can  we  blame  these  policies  on  Presi- 
dents, past  and  present,  without  also 
looking  to  ourselves  for  blame?  For  have 
we  not  abrogated  our  responsibility  to 
the  American  people  and  to  common 
decency?  Can  we  continue  to  allow  Pres- 
ident Nixon  to  Inexorably  push  us  to- 
ward a  goal  which  appears  to  be  the 
cruel  extermination  of  the  people  of 
Vietnam? 

I  say  that  we  must  demand  an  ac- 
coimting  from  President  Nixon.  Ttiis  res- 
olution will  require  him  to  furnish  us, 
and  we  are  after  all  the  makers  of  law. 
with  an  assessment  of  our  current  troop 
strength  in  South  Vietnam,  the  number 
of  troops  in  combat,  information  about 
the  number  of  sorties,  shell  tonnages 
and  costs  throughout  Indochina  as  well 
as  any  increases  in  movements  of  planes, 
troops,  ships,  supplies,  and  equipment  to 
Southeast  Asia  since  March  15.  We  have 
the  right,  and  more  importantly  the  re- 
sponsibility, to  hear  from  tlie  President 
whether  he  does  indeed  have  a  target 
date  for  completion  of  Vietnamization. 
The  American  people  expect  an  end  to 
this  war.  In  fact,  they  demand  an  end 
to  this  senseless  bloodshed.  Since  Uie 
President  seems  unwilling  to  provide  this 
action,  it  will  probably  be  necessary  for 
us  to  act.  We  should  have  acted  to  end 
this  war  long  ago  in  my  view.  We  must 
have  the  information  this  resolution 
calls  for  to  act  wisely  and  responsibly. 
House  Resolution  918  has  my  most  com- 
plete support  and  I  urge  passage. 

Our  thanks  should  go  to  our  colleague 
(Mrs.  Abzug)  for  sponsoring  this  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot 
support  House  Resolution  918.  The 
reason  is  that  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  I  was  pres- 
ent in  committee  on  Tuesday,  April  18, 
when  there  was  a  full  and  complete  hear- 
ing on  the  subject  matter  of  the  resolu- 
tion. By  rollcall  vote  the  committee  voted 
32  to  4  to  report  this  bill  to  the  floor 
adversely.  This  means  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  voted  to  oppose 
the  enactment  of  this  resolution. 

I  support  the  motion  of  Chairman 
HUBERT  to  table  this  resolution.  While  I 
happened  to  be  one  of  the  32  members 


of  the  committee  who  voted  to  report 
this  residutlon  adversely,  let  me  say  that 
in  my  judgment  this  resolution  should 
have  been  tabled  in  the  committee  and 
never  reached  the  floor  of  the  House. 
The  committee  took  1  entire  day  to  listen 
to  the  author  of  this  resolution.  We 
listened  patiently  to  the  author  of  the 
resolution.  In  my  Judgment  the  chair- 
man of  our  committee  showed  a  great 
measure  of  patience  to  the  lady  from 
New  York. 

After  the  entire  morning  had  been 
devoted  to  the  proponents  of  this  reso- 
luticm,  the  committee  went  into  execu- 
tive session.  All  afternoon  the  answers 
to  the  questions  propounded  by  the  Mem- 
ber from  New  York  were  spread  upon  the 
record.  We  were  given  the  very  latest 
facts  and  figures  on  all  of  the  things 
asked  for  in  the  resolution.  These  were 
taken  down  by  shorthand  reporters  and 
were  transcribed.  Under  the  rules  of  the 
House  this  information  is  available  not 
only  to  the  members  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices CcMnmittee,  but  to  any  Member  of 
the  House.  The  only  requirements  are 
that  a  Member  must  visit  the  offices  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
agree  to  follow  the  rules  of  the  House 
that  any  classified  material  shall  not  be 
reported. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  heard  a 
lot  about  what  constitutes  the  real  issue 
here.  There  have  been  those  who  argue 
that  this  is  just  another  phase  of  the 
battle  for  freedom  of  information.  We 
have  heard  that  the  real  issue  is  the 
right  of  the  people  to  know  and  be  in- 
formed. These  suggestions  are  as  far 
removed  from  the  true  issue  as  night 
from  day. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  real  issues  involved 
is  whether  or  not  classification  should 
continue  to  be  as  strict  and  severe  as  at 
the  present  time  or  whether  there  should 
be  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  material 
that  is  classified.  But  until  such  time  as 
these  laws  are  revised,  I  would  hope  that 
we  would  all  agree  that  we  are  a  society 
of  laws  and  not  of  men. 

The  resolution  before  us  today  should 
probably  be  described  in  the  words  of  the 
lawyer  as  "moot."  All  the  information 
required  by  the  author  of  the  resolution 
is  available — every  bit  of  it  to  every 
Member. 

For  my  part,  I  hope  that  Members  will 
avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  to  have 
access  to  the  answers  to  the  questions 
contained  in  the  resolution.  I  would  hope 
Members  will  respect  the  rules  of  the 
House  and  abide  by  the  admonition  that 
these  facts  are  not  to  be  published. 

Now  we  come  to  the  most  important 
reason  why  I  must  oppose  this  resolution. 
Proceeding  upon  the  assumption  that 
every  Member  of  the  House  is  a  loyal 
American  and  would  do  nothing  either 
to  hurt  our  country  or  endanger  the  lives 
of  our  fighting  men  now  in  Vietnam,  it  is 
somewiiat  difDcult  to  understand  why 
there  remains  an  insistence  that  the  an- 
swers to  the  inquiries  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 918  should  be  published.  The  real 
central  objection  to  the  revelation  of  the 
facts  and  figm-es  wiiich  this  resolution 
will  require  the  President  and  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  spread  upon  the  record  is 
that  it  means  that  we  are  thereby  hand- 
ing over  our  game  plan  to  the  enemy. 
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To  enact  this  resolution  woiid  be 
somewhat  akin  to  require  one  coao  i  of  a 
football  game  to  prepare  the  dia  rams 
and  plays  that  he  intended  to  us  i  and 
send  them  over  to  the  coach  of  the  other 
team.  With  the  game  plans  of  hs  ad- 
visory coach  in  his  hands,  prepaation 
could  quickly  be  made  to  provide  d(  fense 
to  these  plsuis.  All  of  the  element  o  [  sur- 
prise would  be  removed.  In  an  at  tdetlc 
contest  it  is  a  matter  of  winning  or  los- 
ing a  game.  On  the  battlefield 
away  our  plans  could  cost  thoi 
lives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  our  colic 
have  proposed  this  resolution  mat 
treated  charitably.  A  far  greater 
than  freedom  of  Information  or  the : 
of  the  public  to  have  possession  of  ce^ 
facts  and  statistics  is  involved  here, 
is  involved  is  a  great  risk  to  our  AiAerl- 
can  boys  In  Vietnam  whose  lives  cpuld 
become  subject  to  sacrifice  if  the 
has  all  of  the  information  requlre4  by 
this  resolution. 

I  shall  never  be  a  party  to  this 
a  risk  or  danger.  I  hope  there  are 
many  in  this  House  who  want  to  assi 
such  a  great  risk  to  our  fighting  mc 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  mdve 
to  lay  House  Resolution  918  on  the  ta(le. 
and  on  that  vote  I  demand  the 
and  nays. 

PAMUAlOEIfTAmT  INQTHBT 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  w  11 
state  the  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  OERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speakt  r. 
am  I  correct  that  those  who  support  tl  e 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  vote  "ay<  " 
on  this  motion,  and  those  who  suppo:  t 
the  resolution  vote  "no"? 

The    SPEAKER.    The    gentleman 
correct. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;   and  thefe 
were — yeas    270,    nays    113.    answered 
"present"  2,  not  voting  48.  as  follows: 
(Roll  No.  123] 
TEAS— 270 
Abbltt  Burleson,  Tex.    Dom 

Abemetby  Burllson,  Mo.      Downing 

Alexander  Byrnes,  Wis.       I>ulBkl 

Anderson.  HI.     Byron  Duncan 

Andrews.  Ala.     Cabell  du  Pont 

Andrews.  Caffery  Dwyer 

N.  Dak.  Camp  Bdmondaon 

Annunzlo  Carlson  Edwards,  Ali^ 

Archer  Carter  Erlenbom 

Arends  Caaey.  Tex.         Ivans,  Colo 

Aahbrook  Cederberg  Bvlna,  Tenn. 

Aahley  Chappell  Faacell 

Aqjlnall  Clancy  Flndley 

Baker  Clark  Piah 

Baring  Clausen,  Fisher 

Belcher  Don  H.  Flood 

Bell  Clawson.  Del       Flynt 

Bennett  Cleveland  Ford.  Gerald 

Belts  CoUler  Porsythe 

BevUl  Collins,  ni.  FreUnghuys«  a 

Blaggl  Collins,  Tex.       Frenzel 

Blackburn  Colmer  Frey 

Blatnlk  Conable  Fuqua 

Boggs  Crana  Qarmats 

Boiling  Curlln  Oettys 

Bow  Daniel.  Va.  Gibbons 

Bray  Davis.  Oa.  Ooldwater 

Brinkley  Davis.  Wis.  Gonzales 

Brooks  de  la  Garza         Ooodllng 

Broomfleld  Delaney  Gray 

Brotzman  Dellenback         Or«en.  Ore«^  Howard 

Brown,  Mich.      Denholm  Grlflln 

Brown.  Ohio       Dennis  Gross 

Broyhin.  N.C.     Derwlnski  Grover  Blanton 

Broyhlll,  Va.       Devlne  Gubaer  Byrne.  Pa. 

Buchanan  Dickinson  Haley  Carney 

Burke.  Fla.         DtngeU  HUl  ChamberUla 


Hammer- 
Khmldt 

HBDley 

Hansen,  T«i»t»f> 

Hanaen.  Wash. 

Haraha 

Harrey 

Hayi 

H«bert 

Helna 

Henderson 

Hicks,  Wash. 

HUlis 

Hogan 

HoUfleld 

Horton 

Hosmer 

HuU 

Hunt 

Hutch  tnaon 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Oallf . 

Jonas 

Kasen 

Keating 
Kee 

Keith 
Kemp 

King 

L«ndgrebe 

Landrum 

Latu 

Lennon 

Lent 

Uoyd 

McOIory 

McClure 

McCoUlster 

McCormack 

McCuUoch 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKay 
McKevltt 
McKlnney 
Mahon 
Mallliard 
Mallary 
Mann 
Martin 
Mathlas,  OaUf. 


R. 


Abotireek 

Abzug 

Adama 

Addabbo 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Aspln 
BadUlo 
Barrett 
Beglch 
Bergland 
Blester 
Bingham 
Boland 
Brademas 
Braaco 
Burke, 
Burton 
Carey.  N.T. 
Celler 
Chisholm 
Clay 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Culver 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Danlelaon 
Delluma 
Dlggs 
Donohue 
Dow 
Drlnan 
Eckhardt 
Bdwarda.  Calif. 


Mathla.aiu 

llajrne 

UMds 

Michel 

MUler.  Ohio 

MiUs,  Ark. 

MUls,Md. 

MlnahaU 

MlaeU 

MoUohan 

liffrnagan 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Mother 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

O'Hara 

O'Konakl 

Passman 

PeUy 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Plcklt 

Plmle 

Poff 

PoweU 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price,  ni. 

Price,  Tex. 

PurceU 

Qule 

QuUlen 

RaUsback 

SandaU 

Barlck 

Bhodea 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Roblson,  N.T. 

Rogers 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Rousaelot 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Baylor 

Scherle 

Schmlts 

Schneebell 

NATS— 113 
EUberg 
Foley 
Ford, 

WlUlam  D. 
Fraaer 
Fulton 
Gaydos 
Glalmo 
Oraaao 
Green,  Pa. 
Grlfflths 
Gude 
Halpem 
RamUton 
Harrington 
Hathaway 
Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler, 
Helatoskl 
Hicks. 
Hungate 
Jaooba 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Koch 
Kyroa 
Unk 

Long,  Md. 
McCloakey 
Mataunaga 
MazaoU 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Mlkva 
Mtnlah 
Mink 
MItcheU 
Moorhead 
Murphy,  m. 


Bchwengel 

Boon 

BebeUus 

Sboup 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Slak 

Skubltz 

Black 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  N.T. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Wringer 

Stanton, 
J.  WlUlam 

Stetger,  Ariz. 

Stelger,  WU. 

Stephena 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

TalooU 

Taylor 

Teague,  OalU . 

Teague,  Tex. 

Terry 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thone 

VanDeerlln 

Veyaey 

Wacgonner 

Wampler 

Ware 

WhaUey 

White 

Whltehurs* 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

WUllams 

Wllaon.  Bob 

WUson. 

Charles  H. 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
WyUe 
Wyman 
Toimg.  Fla. 
Zablockl 
Zion 
Zwach 


Obey 

O'NeUl 

Patten 

Pepper 

Pike 

PodeU 

Pudnskl 

Range! 

Reld 

Reuss 

Rlegle 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Roncallo 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roatcnkowskl 

Rouah 

Roy 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sarbanea 

Scheuer 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Steele 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Tleman 

UdaU 

Ullman 

Vanik 

Vlgortto 

Waldle 

Whalen 

Wolff 

Yates 

Tstron 


ANUWKRKD  "PRESENT" — 3 
Lenett 
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Davla.  B.C. 
Dent 
Dowdy 
Edwar<l8.La. 


Esch 

Eshleman 
Flowers 
Fountain 


Oaiuunakla 

Long,  La. 

Reea 

OaUagher 

Lujan 

Runnels 

Ha^an 

MoMillan 

Staggers 

Macdonald. 

Stanton, 

Bastlnga 

Maaa. 

James  V. 

Hawkins 

Madden 

Steed 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Miller,  Calif. 

Stokes 

Jones,  Ala. 

Morse 

Stubblefleld 

Jonea.  N.C. 

Moss 

Symington 

Jones.  Tenn. 

NU 

Vander  Jagt 

Kluczynakl 

Patman 

Winn 

KuykendaU 

Poage 

Toung,  Tex. 

Kyi 

Pryor,  Ark. 

/ 

So  the  motion  to  table  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Ibuntaln  for,  with  Mr.  Nlz  against. 

Mr.    MUler   of    California    for,    with   Mr. 
Stokes  against. 

Mr.  Davla  of  South  Carolina  for,  with  Mr. 
Hawkins   against. 

Mr.  Staggera  for,  with  Mr.  Beea  against. 

Mr.  Steed  for.  with  Mr.  SKh  against. 

Mr.  Winn  for,  with  Mr.  Macdonald  of  MM- 
■achuactta  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tenneasee  with  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain. 

Mr.  Young  of  Texas  with  Mr.  KuykendaU. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Kshleman. 

Mr.  Flowers  with  Mr.  Morae. 

Mr.  Runnels  with  Mr.  LuJan. 

Mr.  Banna  with  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  with  Mr.  Kyi. 

Mr.    Stubblefleld    with    Mr.    Johnson    of 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Syming- 
ton. 

Mr.  Klucsynskl  with  Mr.  Byrne  of  Penn- 
sylvanla. 

Mr.  OaUagher  with  Mr.  Carney. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Moes. 

Mr.  Hagan  with  Mr.  Madden. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr.  Pat- 


Mr.  McMUlan  with  Mr.  Dowdy. 
Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Oallfian- 
akls. 

Mr.  GARMATZ  changed  his  vote  frcm 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Messrs.  LONG  of  Maryland,  WOLFP. 
and  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey  changed 
their  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  Hl^ERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  S  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  80  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


SECOND  SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS,    1972 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to 
the  order  of  the  House  on  April  19.  I 
move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (HJl.  14582)  making 
supplemental  appropriatioDs  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30.  1972.  and  for 
other  purposes;  and  pending  that  mo- 
tion, Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  general  debate  be  limited  to  2 
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hours,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Bow)  and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectlcm  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlonan  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
IN  THE  coxicrmcK  or  the  wbou 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  cmx- 
sideration  of  the  bill  HH.  14582.  with 
Mr.  Bhooks  in  the  Chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  Mil. 

By  imanlmous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  trill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous consent  agreement,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahom)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  1  hour,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Bow)  will  be  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  goitleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon)  . 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill 
before  us  touches  almost  every  depart- 
ment and  agency  of  the  Oovemment.  It 
is  the  second  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill  for  fiscal  year  1972. 

The  bill  is  not  above  the  budget  in  any 
respect.  The  total  amounts  are  within 
the  budget  estimates  for  1972  contem- 
plated in  the  1973  budget  submitted  in 
January. 

There  are  two  titles  to  the  bill,  title  I 
and  title  n.  Title  n.  as  you  will  note 
from  the  report — and  the  report  is  avail- 
able to  Members — contains  the  sum'  of 
$2,386,000,000  for  pay  increases.  That 
sum  represents  a  reduction  in  the 
budget  estimates  of  $249  million. 

The  great  majority  of  the  money  for 
the  pay  increases  is  for  the  Department 
of  Defense.  The  committee,  in  its  study 
of  the  requirements  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment, found  that  all  the  funds  re- 
quested by  the  Department  of  Defense 
were  not  required  and  so  reductions  in 
the  sum  of  over  $200  million  were  made. 

The  general  supplemental  items  are 
contained  in  title  I.  The  bill  provides 
$1.7  billion  for  a  variety  of  activities. 
Ths  budget  estimates  for  these  pur- 
poses aggregated  a  sum  much  higher 
than  that.  TTie  committee  recommends 
a  reduction  below  the  budget  in  title  I 
of  $402  million. 

About  85  percent  of  the  bill  total  is 
for  costs  which  at  this  point  in  time  are 
relatively  uncontrollable — ^that  is,  they 
are  pursuant  to  mandatory  provisions  of 
law  that  give  us  little  or  no  discretion 
over  them  at  this  point  in  time  in  the 
budgetary  and  appropriatlcms  process. 

The  funds  in  title  n  for  increased  pay 
costs  of  $2.4  billion  fall  in  this  category. 

The  appropriation  for  public  assist- 
ance grants,  which  is  mandatory  under 
existing  law.  totals  $806  millicQ. 

Payment  of  workmen's  compensation 
benefits  in  the  amount  of  $22  million  is 
not  controllable. 

Tlie  civil  service  and  retirement  fund 


appropriation  required  by  law  is  a  little 
over  $109  millicMi. 

Then  for  retired  pay  of  the  military 
there  is  another  $154,312,000  unccmtrol- 
lable  item. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  85  percent  of  the 
bill — s<nne  $3.478.000,000 — is  made  up  of 
items  which  are  relatively  imcontrol- 
lable  and  for  which  we  have  little  or  no 
option  but  to  provide  for. 

Now  there  are  some  other  appropria- 
tions in  the  bill  which  are  of  interest 
to  Members. 

There  is  $70  million  in  this  bill  for  the 
disaster  loan  fund  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration. 

In  this  bill  there  is  $95  million,  which 
represoits  the  budget  estimate,  for  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  summer  em- 
ployment and  recreational  support  pro- 
gram. "Hie  program  has  been  widdy 
supported. 

There  is  $51  million  for  firefighting 
in  the  Forest  Service,  and  the  bill  in- 
cludes $170  million  of  additional  funds 
for  the  Amtrak  railroad  program. 

I  have  already  made  some  reference 
to  reductions  made  in  connection  with 
the  bill.  Reducticns  in  Pay  Act  cost  re- 
quests total  $249  million.  There  was 
a  request  of  $320  million  for  the  Inter- 
national Development  Agoicy.  That  is 
not  included  in  the  bill.  It  was  stricken 
from  the  bill. 

An  item  of  $45  milllofn  in  the  budget 
for  the  helium  procurement  program 
was  deferred,  and  the  civil  service  retire- 
ment request  pursuant  to  postal  em- 
ployee pay  increases  was  reduced  by  $63 
million. 

Those  are  some  of  the  major  items.  I 
need  not  remind  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  this  Oovemmoit.  in  order 
to  (V>erate  this  year,  is  having  to  borrow 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $40  billion.  A 
fraction  of  the  borrowing  is  frran  the 
trust  funds  but  the  rest  of  it  is  from  the 
private  sector. 

I  know  a  number  of  amendments  will 
be  offered  to  the  bill.  Only  about  2 
months  remain  in  the  fiscal  year.  This 
does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  a  timely  mo- 
ment to  offer  amendments  to  increase 
the  pending  measure.  In  addition,  the 
bill  is  composed  largely  of  uncontrollable 
items  which  have  been  previously  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  FINDLETY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  If  it  is  agreeable  with  the 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  raise  a  couple 
of  questions  in  relation  to  chapter  I, 
which  deals  with  agriculture,  and  en- 
vironmental and  consimaer  protection. 

I  note  in  the  committee  report  that 
the  ctomnittee  recommends  the  addition 
of  $5  million  to  the  fund  established  to 
reimburse  beekeepers  for  losses,  subject 
to  the  indonnity  provision  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1970.  When  this  provi- 
sion was  before  the  Congress  back  in 
1970, 1  voiced  concern  about  getting  into 
the  indemnity  obligation  in  the  bedceep- 
ing  industry.  Can  someone  explain  why 
in  the  world  we  need  $5  million  to  in- 


demnify beekeepers?  That  seems  like  an 
extraordinary  amount  of  money. 

Mr.  MAHON.  At  this  point  I  would 
like  to  jrield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi, the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee that  conducted  hearings  on  this 
matter. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
say  to  my  friend  from  lUinois  that  I 
have  similar  thoughts  about  the  amoimt 
of  money  which  should  be  involved.  The 
act  was  passed,  and  whatever  amount 
is  determined  based  upon  that  act  will 
have  to  be  paid  one  way  or  the  other. 

The  committee  was  advised  that  the 
sum  total  in  this  bill  has  to  do  with 
losses  which  have  already  occurred.  Let 
me  read  from  the  report : 

The  Conunlttee  recommends  the  addition 
of  SS.OOO.OOO  to  the  fund  established  to  reim- 
burse beekeepers  for  these  losses  and  calls  on 
the  Department  to  require  full  and  proper 
documentation  of  the  cause  and  extent  of 
such  leasee.  Provision  should  be  made  to 
examine  the  qualifications  of  those  on  whose 
opinion  claims  against  the  Oovemment  are 
being  paid. 

So  this  is  not  a  payment  as  such,  but 
it  is  a  fund  from  whidi  the  amounts 
will  be  paid.  The  claim  total  is  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  amount  of  money 
that  would  be  put  in  there.  It  is  my  be- 
lief that  the  amounts  of  claims  paid 
should  be  considerably  less  than  the 
amoimt  presently  claimed,  Judging  by 
past  experience. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  understand  one  bee- 
keeper is  trying  to  establish  a  claim, 
or  perhaps  has  established  a  claim, 
for  $800,000  in  indemnity  pasmients. 

Can  the  gentleman  explain  how  a 
beekeeper  can  establish  such  a  claim? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Frankly,  I  do  not  un- 
derstand how  he  could.  The  Congress 
made  this  retroactive  to  January  1,  1967, 
so  from  the  list  of  claims  given  to  the 
committee,  this  totals  the  claimed  losses 
for  that  period  of  time.  Our  hearings 
show  that  we  on  the  committee  called  on 
the  Department  to  require  proof,  as  we 
would  in  any  other  case,  so  as  to  be  abso- 
lutely certain  that  the  money  is  owed. 
If  it  is  owed,  it  would  have  to  be  paid. 
Again,  this  appropriation  goes  into  a 
fund.  It  does  not  provide  for  the  pas^ment 
except  where  the  claim  is  fully  estab- 
lished under  the  law. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  wonder  if.  out  of  the 
gentleman's  experience  with  this  indem- 
nity program  up  to  now,  he  will  not  join 
me  in  expressing  the  hope  that  the  pro- 
gram will  be  terminated  with  the  ter- 
mination of  that  legislation,  the  Agricul- 
ture Act  of  1970. 

Mr.  WHITEN.  Ilie  gentleman  asks 
me  to  go  pretty  far.  Hie  Congress  passed 
the  law  and  said  he  should  have  indem- 
ni^  if  he  proves  injury.  He  win  not  be 
paid  unless  he  proves  his  claim.  We  in 
this  bill  are  providing  a  fund  through 
which  payments  may  be  made  if  the 
claim  can  be  proven. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  hope  it  can  be  ter- 
minated with  the  act  of  1970. 

I  would  like  to  ask  a  further  question. 

There  Is  a  provision  dealing  with  the 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation, 
providing  for  "administrative  and  op- 
erating expenses"  the  amount  of  $136,- 
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000,  "which  may  be  paid  from  pre  ilum 
income."  I  hc^^e  this  Insurance  pre  [ram 
would  be  on  a  self-flnancing  basl  one 
of  these  days.  I  wonder  If  we  could^ake 
a  little  legislative  history  and  makejthat 
word  "may"  mean  "shall."  Is  that  the 
Intent  of  the  committee?  1 

BIT.  WHITTEN,  That  Is  the  Interf  of 
the  committee.  T 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  The  intent  Is  to  I  ave 
it  read  "shall"? 

Rfr.  WHITTEN.  In  my  understan(  Lng 
It  Is  Justified  on  the  basis  it  would  be 
paid  from  the  premiums. 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  am  glad  to  hear  tl  at. 
I  would  also  like  to  ask  about  an  1  em 
on  the  same  page  which  would  tran  fer 
a  little  over  a  million  dollars  from  the 
"cropland  adjustment  program"  to  the 
expenses  for  the  Consumer  and  Mar  met- 
ing Service.  Was  the  cropland  adj  ist- 
ment  program  ever  funded? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  My  recoUecUon  is  hat 
contracts  were  let  in  1966  and  1967.  md 
that  frequently  there  is  a  variant  be- 
tween the  actual  amount  owed  and  the 
estimate  the  committee  has  made,  ind 
this  transfer  of  funds  would  be  beci  use 
fimds  were  available.  We  would  not  i  ave 
done  so  otherwise. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  There  was  some  ad- 
justment. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Yes. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Before  doing  so  I  w<  uld 
like  to  say  that  I  trust  subsequent  de- 
bate will  provide  sufficient  informa£on 
on  the  subject  of  funds  which  maj  or 
may  not  be  due  to  beekeepers.  I  5  eld 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  d  >  I 
understand  tills  calls  for  $4,124,123,;  58? 
Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  is  or- 
rect,  and  that  is  a  reduction  of  n  ore 
than  $651  million  below  what  the  id- 
mlnistration  requested. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  was  their  askini  or 
dickering  price.  But  is  this  not  one  of 
the  largest  supplemental  appropria  Ion 
bills  we  have  had  in  the  last  20  year  1  or 
more,  exclusive,  of  course,  of  World  war 

n? 

Mr.  SSAHON.  It  is  a  large  one 
gress  has  ihsnased  the  pay  of  the 
tary  and  civili^  workers  to  such  a: 
tent  that  this  bill  had  to  be  big  in  older 
to  accommodate  the  increases  in  salalles 
and  provide  for  other  payments  wmch 
are  mandated  by  the  laws  which  {he 
Congress  has  passed. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  the  fact  remans 
that  this  is  one  of  the  largest  deflciei  cy 
appropriation  bills  the  House  of  Rep  e- 
sentatives  has  considered  in  the  past  20 
years;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  MAHON.  WeU,  it  is  one  of  he 
largest  bills.  There  have  been  lar  :er 
ones.  I  do  not  have  the  exact  statis  ics 
before  me. 

Let  us  say  it  is  a  large  bill,  and  Ife- 
gret  that  it  is  as  large  as  it  is.  It  is  1;  ere 
because  of  the  actions  of  the  Congf^ 
and  the   requests  and  actions  of 
Executive. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  this  is  piled  on 
of  the  regular  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1972;  is  that  not  correct? 
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Mr.  MAHON.  It  is  piled  cm  top  of  that, 
but  it  is  not  in  excess  of  the  1972  budg- 
et proposed  in  January.  This  is  a  part 
of  the  President's  overall  budget  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  this  in  the  face  of 
the  fact  that  we  have  $450  billion  of 
Federal  debt  and  the  debt  ceiling  will 
have  to  be  increased — or,  at  least,  some 
of  the  leaders  of  the  House  say  that  the 
debt  ceiling  will  have  to  be  increased, 
probably  to  $500  billion,  in  June  or  July 
of  this  year. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  believe  it  is  fair  to 
estimate  that  the  debt  during  fiscal  year 
1973  win  cross  the  $500  billion  mark.  I 
doubt  it  will  go  quite  to  tliat  figure  with- 
in this  fiscal  year,  but  certainly  we  are 
moving  toward  a  half  trillion  dollars. 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  and  as  has 
been  pointed  out  many  times  on  this  floor 
by  many  Members,  we  are  going  to  have 
to  borrow  about  $40  billion  or  so  this 
fiscal  year  in  order  to  pay  our  bills.  It  is 
an  unwholesome  situation.  But  in  spite 
of  that  unwholesome  situation  there  will 
be  requests  made  for  additional  appro- 
priations today  well  in  excess  of  one-half 
billion  above  the  committee  recommen- 
dation. 

So  this  is  a  situation  which  requires 
very  prayerful  and  profound  study  by 
the  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  know  about  the 
profoundness  of  the  study,  but  I  do  know 
it  ought  to  be  a  prayerful  study.  Some- 
body had  better  begin  to  do  a  litUe  pray- 
ing in  terms  of  the  fate  of  this  country 
and  of  this  Government  to  survive  this 
kind  of  punishment. 

Now,  let  us  come  down  out  of  the  strat- 
osphere, from  $4  billion-plus  to  some- 
thing more  comprehensible  to  most  of 
the  citizens  of  this  country,  including  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa.  I  do  not  really 
comprehend  $4  billion. 

Getting  down  out  of  orbit,  I  note  in  the 
bill  that  there  is  apparently  a  million 
dollars  for  the  cost  of  currency  realine- 
ment  of  appropriations  at  the  State  De- 
partment. Are  we  embarked  in  this  bill  on 
currency  realinement?  Just  what  does 
this  mean? 

Mr.  MAHON.  This  relates  to  the  dollar 
devaluation  and  the  commitments  made 
by  the  State  Department. 

Frankly,  I  was  not  present  at  these 
particular  hearings.  This  matter  was 
given  primary  consideration  by  the  sub- 
committee headed  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Rooney)  ,  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  such  subcommit- 
tee being  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Bow)  I  would  be  glad  to  yield  to  either 
of  those  gentlemen  for  a  comment. 

This  is  a  simple  explanation  of  the  sit- 
uation. Congress  upon  the  request  of  the 
President  devalued  the  dollar  by  8.57  per- 
cent, and  this  is  the  reason  for  these 
amoimts  in  tills  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  genUeman  is  re- 
ferring to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  and 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  "we"  did  not 
do  this,  because  I  feared  that  this  would 
be  a  foUowup  to  the  so-called  devalua- 
tion of  the  dollar.  Now  we  are  getting 
it  right  between  the  eyes. 


Mr.  MAHON.  The  genUeman  is  cor- 
rect. When  the  dollar  devaluation  legis- 
lation was  before  the  other  body  last 
month  it  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  86  to  1. 
When  it  was  before  this  body  last  month 
it  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  342  to  43. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  was  one  of 
the  43  voting  not  to  devalue  the  dollar. 
Of  course,  it  was  a  disturbing  experience 
to  all  of  us  to  vote  to  devalue  the  dollar. 
Tlie  fact  is  that  to  some  extent  we  have 
priced  ourselves  out  of  world  markets, 
we  have  overspent,  and  we  have  borrowed 
heavily  in  order  to  pay  our  bills.  When  I 
say  "we,"  I  mean  the  country  and  not 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas.  To  some  extent  we  have 
taken  actions  which  have  undermined 
the  currency  of  this  country.  This 
brought  about  this  situation  or  helped 
bring  it  about.  I  am  hopeful  before  too 
many  months  this  country  will  take 
necessary  action  to  begin  to  shore  up  our 
fiscal  situation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Now,  how  far  do  we  go? 
How  many  other  items  in  this  bill  are 
predicated  upon  realinement  of  the 
dollar? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  must  say  the  bill  we 
hope  to  take  up  later  this  afternoon  after 
we  have  concluded  with  this  one  will  pro- 
vide $1.6  billion  as  a  result  of  the  dollar 
devaluation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  well  aware  of  that 
bill,  but  I  am  talking  about  this  one. 

Mr.  MAHON.  That  is  where  the  major 
adjustment  will  have  to  be  made  and  not 
in  this  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  But  I  wUl  say  to  my 
good  friend  from  Texas,  the  chidrman  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  the 
bill  to  come  up  perhaps  later  this  after- 
noon will  take  care  of  so-called  interna- 
tional lending  institutions.  I  am  taUdng 
now  about  the  realinement  of  the  cur- 
rency in  the  operation  of  tliis  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  How  many 
more  items  in  this  bill  are  expenditures 
based  upon  realinement  of  the  deliber- 
ately devalued  dollar? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  will  say  I  do  not  off- 
hand know  of  any  more,  but  out  of  the 
many  items  in  the  bill  there  may  be  (me 
or  two.  I  will  check  during  the  debate, 
and  I  will  be  glad  to  discuss  the  matter 
further  with  the  gentleman. 

After  checking,  may  I  add  that  there 
are  four  items  identified  in  the  bill  as 
arising  from  cizrrency  realinement.  They 
are  mentioned  at  various  places  in  the 
report,  and  total,  I  believe.  Just  over  $1.1 
million. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  does  not  the  State 
Department  make  its  contribution  to  the 
cause  of  fiscal  sanity  in  tills  country  by 
taking  care  of  tWs  $1  million  in  the 
operation  of  the  Department?  I  do  not 
understand  this. 

Mr.  MAHON.  After  the  hearings  were 
conducted  it  was  a  decision  of  the  sub- 
committee and  then  the  full  Committee 
on  Appropriations  that  up  to  about  $1 
million  should  be  provided,  and  that  is 
where  we  are. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  Is  Just  like  plucking 
$1  mllUon  out  of  thin  air  and  handing 
it  over  to  them.  You  are  not  going  to  do 
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that  for  anybody  else  in  this  cotmtry.  and 
you  know  it. 

I  am  talking  about  a  principle  of  what 
we  are  doing  here  and  what  we  are  em- 
barking upon.  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever 
seen  a  bill  before  in  my  24  years  in  the 
Congress  in  which  a  dollar  was  appro- 
priated or  earmarked  for  the  purpose 
of  reallnlng  currency. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  applaud  the  gentle- 
man's eloquence  and  conviction  in  oon- 
necti(»i  with  this  matter,  but,  of  course, 
the  die  was  cast  when  the  recommenda- 
ticm  was  made  by  the  administration  and 
was  acceded  to  by  the  Congress  to  de- 
value the  dollar.  These  are  the  facts  of 
the  matter. 

BCr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  want  to  prolong 
this  and  the  gentleman  from  Texas  has 
been  very  generous  in  giving  me  time, 
but  we  come  riglit  back  to  the  uncon- 
trollables,  do  we  not.  and  the  fact  that 
Congress  is  not  controlling.  Congress  is 
supinely  voting  for  measures  that  call 
for  $1  million  in  this  bill,  a  small  amoimt 
by  comparison  with  the  total,  but  the 
next  bill  calls  for  $1.6  billion  to  realine 
currmcies  around  the  world. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  hope  and  pray 
that  we  will  not  be  called  upon  for  an- 
other realinement  and  another  $1.6  bil- 
lion in  addition  to  this  and  that  Congress 
will  not  overspend  and  overappropriate 
and  approve  amendments  excessively  in- 
creasing the  deficit,  generating  more  in- 
flation. To  make  democracy  work  and 
to  prevent  the  collapse  of  this  country, 
some  degree  of  restraint  is  going  to  be 
required. 

Itlr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely right,  but  we  have  no  answer  yet 
for  the  question  of  why  did  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  supinely  bow  to  the 
demands  of  the  administration  which  re- 
quested this  sort  of  thing.  Why  does 
Congress  not  refuse  these  requests? 

It  does  not  reject  these  requests.  That 
is  the  point  and  that  is  why  we  are  in 
such  deep  financial  trouble. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  May  I  respond  Just  a 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa.  I 
want  to  call  the  gentleman's  attention 
to  the  fact  that  he  has  not  seen  anything 
yet. 

We  will  have  coming  up  here  in  a  few 
weeks  a  bill  that  authorizes  $30  billion  in 
appropriations  on  a  continuing  basis  over 
a  5-year  period — a  5-year  program — 
sometimes  called  revenue  sharing.  So,  the 
gentleman  will  have  plenty  of  time  under 
the  closed  rule  to  explain  his  position  on 
that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Ctiairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  will  yield  fiirther, 
how  do  you  share  what  you  do  not  have? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  do  not  know.  I  have 
tried  to  figure  that  out  also. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
It  is  a  fact  that  the  House  will  soon  be 
called  upon  to  pass  a  bill  out  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  involving  in  ex- 
cess of  $25  billion  for  a  5-year  period. 


Mr.  GIBBONS.  $30  billion. 
Mr.  MAHON.  And  that  bill  will  not 
require  any  further  action  of  the  Con- 
gress. However,  that  is  another  day  and 
another  bill  and  another  problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consiune. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  shaU  not  take  the 
time  of  the  committee  for  any  lengthy 
explanaticm  of  the  bill. 

I  think  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas  has  well  explained  it. 

I  think  the  thing  we  ought  to  do  is  to 
get  down,  as  soon  as  we  can,  to  the  read- 
ing of  the  bill,  because  there  will  be  a 
great  deal  of  debate  on  some  of  the 
amendments  and  we  may  be  here  until  a 
late  hour  if  I  take  too  much  of  your  time. 

However.  I  would  like  to  yield  at  this 
time  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Contx)  who  will  put 
the  bee  on  us. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  last  year 
when  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  pro- 
posed to  pay  beet  farmers  for  not  grow- 
ing grain,  I  thought  we  had  Just  about 
reached  the  ultimate  in  ridiculous  legis- 
lative proposals.  You  will  remember,  how- 
ever, that  I  was  able  to  top  that  distin- 
guished committee  by  suggesting  my  own 
amendment  to  pay  the  Washington  Sen- 
ators for  not  growing  com  in  their  out- 
field. Both  of  those  proposals  met  with 
the  fate  they  obviously  deserved.  I  was 
hopefiU  that  that  would  be  the  end  of  this 
body's  serious  consideration  of  ridiculous 
proposals. 

Ilie  supplemental  appropriations  bill 
we  are  considering  today,  however,  con- 
tains funding  for  a  program  that  Just 
about  has  to  be  the  ultimate  in  govern- 
mental ineptitude. 

Believe  it  or  not  we  are  paying  beekeep- 
ers for  dead  bees.  What  is  worse,  we  are 
paying  beekeepers  for  dead  bees  that  were 
supposedly  killed  by  federally  approved 
pesticide  control  activity. 

You  may  think  I  am  making  too  much 
of  a  small  thing,  but,  when  I  look  at  the 
amount  of  the  claims  submitted  under 
this  beekeeper  indemnity  program,  I  can 
imderstand  why  our  constituents  often 
suspect  us  of  having  bats  in  our  belfry — 
or,  more  appropriately  In  this  case,  bees 
in  our  bonnet.  We  have  created  a  mon- 
strosity— a  real  honey  of  a  grab  bag. 

At  present,  28  beekeepers  are  filing 
claims,  each  of  which  total  $100,000.  At 
a  maximum  of  $20  per  destroyed  hive, 
that  is  a  lot  of  dead  bees.  The  beekeeper 
blessed  with  the  largest  quantity  of  dead 
bees  appears  to  be  Jim's  Valley  Apiaries 
of  Simnyside,  Wash.  He  has  submitted 
claims  for  over  $1 V2  million  over  the  past 
5  years. 

Some  people  may  consider  the  bee- 
keeper's profession  to  be  a  dangerous 
one,  but  in  this  case  it  is  the  taxpayer 
who  is  getting  stung. 

I  imagine  our  friend  Jim  out  in  Simny- 
side walks  around  singing  the  1968  song 
entitled  "Honey  Bee."  The  words  go 
something  like  this. 


Honeybee,  honeybee. 
Won't  you  be  my  honeybee 
Honeybee,  honeybee. 
Sweet  as  sugar  candy  to  me. 

I  imagine  he  sings  a  little  louder  when 
he  reaches  the  line: 

Take  me  honeybee 
From  my  misery. 

According  to  the  claims  Jim  has  sub- 
mitted for  the  past  5  years,  he  has  lost  a 
minimum  of  12,937  hives  from  pesticide 
activity  each  year  for  the  past  5  years.  I 
would  think  that  the  administrator  of 
the  program  would  be  just  a  little  suspi- 
cious over  such  claims. 

When  my  friend  Mr.  Whitten,  of  Mis- 
sissippi, questioned  the  administrator 
over  the  suspicious  nature  of  these  fig- 
ures, the  administrator  coulu  only  an- 
swer: 

We  wUl  strengthen  the  record  the  next 
time  we  come  up. 

That  reassuring  answer  came  from  Ad- 
ministrator Frick  of  the  Agriculture  Con- 
servation and  Stabilization  Service.  You 
all  remember  Mr.  Prick.  His  administra- 
tive abilities  were  well  publicized  a  while 
back  when  the  newspapers  found  out  that 
his  former  holdings  in  California  farm- 
lands were  involved  in  violations  of  the 
farm  subsidy  program  he  administers. 

Even  if  we  assiune  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment that  the  claims  were  based  on  an 
accurate  coimt  of  bee  corpses,  how  do  we 
know  that  the  bees  died  from  pesticides. 
Mr.  Frick  testified  that  they  have  not 
even  checked  on  the  cause  of  death  to 
Justify  the  claims.  If  bees  die  in  an  area 
where  pesticides  are  used,  we  pay  for 
them — all  of  them.  Apparently,  in  these 
areas  bees  can  only  die  from  one  cause. 

You  may  wonder.  Justifiably,  what  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  doing  to 
take  action  against  the  people  who  are 
appls^ng  pesticide  in  such  a  way  that  re- 
sults in  bee  deaths.  At  the  hearings,  my 
colleague  Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota 
asked  Mr.  Frick: 

Do  you  proceed  against  the  inoautlous  or 
Imprudent  chemical  applicator? 

The  answer  was  "no." 
Mr.  Andrews  (»ntinued: 

In  other  words,  an  individual  can  fly  over 
bee  colonies  and  lay  down  pesticides  and  ir- 
respective of  his  liabUlty,  you  go  right  ahead 
and  pay  for  the  bee  loss. 

Mr.  Frick  admitted  that  this  was  the 
case. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  submitting  for  the 
Record  a  copy  of  the  statistics  on  all 
claims  for  $100,000  or  more  filed  for  the 
years  1967  to  1971  under  this  program.  I 
ask  my  colleagues  to  study  them.  I  be- 
lieve you  will  ail  share  my  astonishment 
over  the  extent  of  this  folly. 

Of  course,  we  should  protect  our  honey- 
bees, but  I  hardly  think  we  are  protect- 
ing them  by  paying  exhorbitant  prices 
for  their  corpses. 

Bees  are  important.  Live  ones  pollinate 
crops.  It  now  appears  that  dead  ones 
pollinate  private  pocketbooks. 
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BEEKEEPER  INDEMNITY  PA\  MENT  PROGRAM-BEEKEEPERS  FILING  CLAIMS  FOR  THE  YEARS  1967-71  WHICH  TOTAL  $100,000  OR  MORE 


1969 


1970 


1971 


Total 


17S,  142 
79.  MO 
42.780 
39.665 
30.000 
31.030 


43.665 
31. 235 
22,660 
17,395 
31,110 
3,915 


Arizona: 

JaiDM  R.  Smith,  Yuma 173,315 

Troy  Cowan,  Casa  Grand* 54, 740 

Eugana  R.  Metz,  TollOMKi 60.065 

Marton  E.  Davis,  Chandler 58^290 

Charles  L.  Emmons,  Welton...  17,  S90 

James  F.  Craven,  Tolleaofl 41,200 

Arkansas:  Vaughn  Wilson, 

Batesvllle 33,765 

California:  ^ 

Huston  Honey  Co..  Corona....  134.760    130,735    If.  210    132.560 

Jay  Parkinaon,  Viata 65.440      72.320     «  ,355     75.760 

D.  L  Denny,  Hanfofd 12.640      18.120      3f,850      25,125 

Alfred  Muriier.Bakeisfield...  30.360     23,185     5l,035      19.915 

Andy  J.  Nachbaur,  Jr.,  Ooa  I 

PakM      12.000     23.120     3i,000     29.955 

I.  N.  Brown,  Calipatria 37,770     32.275     2(295     20,565 

Jamat  Austin.  Brawley 30.530     26,575     24375     26,435 


36.710 
5,895 

40.320 
1,520 
9.915 


502,647 
213. 125 
201, 720 
141,140 
115,385 
106.495 


17,350      11,405      13.645      29.645       108.810 


93, 125 
15,615 
45,350 
11.645 

32.100 
4.685 

4.445 


635,390 
296.490 
140,085 
137,140 

129.175 
115.590 
114,360 


Name  and  address  of  beekeeper         1967 


1968 


1969 


1970         1971 


Total 


Robert  and  Loreen  Allen, 

Westmoreland 29,235  27.485  18.7(5  15.415 

Wilbur  O.Shirley.  Hanlofd...  13.555  17.630  21,880  27,240 

0.  T.  Mandrapa.  Caleuee 23.205  23,040  19,845  19.755 

Mississippi :  Stover  Apiaries, 

Mayhew 91.626  167.577  161.877  152.027 

Nebraska:  Robert  Martin.  N*li|h..  37.595  23,900  24.480  32.635 
South  Dakota:  Schmidt  Honey 

Farm,Winner 46.650  48,230  50.410  52.085 

Waahinilon: 

Jim's  Valley  Apiariet, 

Sunnyside 347.520  336,705  296,930  278.160 

J.  C.Holt,  Richland 65.525  40.665  19,855  15,755 

Weils  D.  Rose,  Yakima 40,230  33,960  35.765  33.475 

TroyMonholland,  Wspatc...  38,085  26.715  9.650  50,770 

Lyie Hibbard,  Grandview 26,165  27.870  33.060  27,390 

Rex  Haueter,  Quincy 25.500  24.500  25,695  26.200 

Sidney  L.  Hiatt.  Ephritt 25,000  25.000  25.000 

Ricliard  Boylan.  Ephrata 25,460  20.395  26,800 


14.375 
20,900 
14.285 

235.721 


258.750 
38.235 
28.060 
46.260 
55,260 
24,790 
34.220 
28.100 


105.275 
101,205 
100.130 

808,828 
118,610 

197,375 


1.518,065 
180,035 
171.490 
171.480 
169,745 
126,685 
109,220 
100,755 


Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  will  be  glad  to  yieh 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  Just  like  to 
that  I  was  so  taken  with  the  gentlei 
musical  rendition  here  a  moment 
that  I  thought  I  would  give  him  the 
fit  of  a  little  verse  about  the  honey 

The  Honey  Bee's  a  busy  soul. 
He  has  no  time  for  birth  control. 
And  that  Is  why.  In  times  like  these. 
There  are  so  many  sons  of  bees. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  |en 


ex- 


ny- 


tleman  from  Massachusetts  has  agaiq 
pired. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
self  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

I  might  say  that  I  too  was  quite  tdcen 
by  the  extreme  interest  of  the  gentlei  nan 
from  Massachusetts,  and  the  gentlei  lan 
from  Indiana  in  bees,  but  so  as  to  o  im- 
plete  the  record,  if  there  is  anyon<  in 
the  Chamber  who  would  like  to  talk  at  out 
the  birds,  I  will  be  glad  to  jrield  for  t  hat 
purpose,  so  that  we  will  hJnve  both  the 
birds  and  the  bees  story. 

Apparently  nobody  wants  to  talk  al  out 
the  birds,  so  I  will  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yiel  1  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
SisK)  who  will  make  furUier  referenc  e  to 
Federal  expenditures  involving  bees,  rhe 
Record  should  be  amply  clear  as  to  the 
action  which  the  Congress  has  taken 
through  its  committees  and  otherv  ise, 
with  respect  to  this  subject. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  gladly  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  who  wil  be 
able  to  provide  pertinent  details. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say 
to  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  f:  om 
Ohio,  I  really  have  nothing  to  say  at  out 
birds— not  on  this  occasion  anyway 

But  I  am  always  a  little  bit  amusec 
my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  fi 
Massachusetts,  you  know,  liecause  he 
pretty  well  steamed  up  when  we  get 
agriculture.  I  may  t>e,  I  suppose,  fool 
to  get  into  tills,  since  I  am  not  on 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  tnit  it| 
a  little  bit  cuiious.  you  know.  alx>ut 
of  our  conservationist  friends.  I  bellevf 
am  a  conservationist  myself.  But  we  baA 
some  pretty  far-out  tx>ys  here  and  the  « 
and  they  have  t>een  screaming  and  ral  \- 
ing  all  kinds  of  cain  around  here  in  tl  e 


last  few  years  al>out  certain  kinds  of 
chemicals  and  pesticides  that  agricul- 
turalists have  t>een  using  and  have  used 
to  kill  mosquitoes  and  control  malaria. 

I  recognize  that  it  is  a  foolish  position, 
I  suppose,  that  anyone  would  stand  up 
here  and  defend  DDT.  But  this  is  an  il- 
lustration of  just  how  silly  and  asinine 
some  of  the  so-called  jerkwater  scien- 
tists who  have  just  t>ecome  experts  over- 
night apparently  in  connection  with 
pesticides  have  trapped  us  into. 

DDT  does  not  affect  t)ees.  It  will  not 
kill  l)ees.  It  does  not  tiarm  bees  at  all. 
In  fact,  they  seem  to  thrive  on  DDT.  But 
the  Oovemment  comes  along  and  says 
that  you  cannot  use  DDT  any  more.  You 
have  to  stop  using  DDT.  and  they  come 
up  with  no  reasonable  alternative. 

Many  of  you  tiave  heard  this  poppy- 
cock from  start  to  finish  sajring  we  had 
to  discontinue  the  use  of  DDT.  So  they 
suggested  a  substitute.  So  we  started  iis- 
ing  sut>stitutes  and  l)ees  started  dying 
not  by  the  thousands  but  by  the  millions 
and,  I  suppose,  by  the  billions.  Frankly, 
they  have  wiped  out  a  large  number  of 
bee  colonies  in  Arizona  and  many  areas 
of  the  South  and  in  the  Dakotas  and  in 
California  among  other  places. 

I  do  not  happen  to  be  the  author  of 
ttiis  particular  bee  bill  wtiich  apparently 
is  imder  fire  here.  It  was  offered  by  a 
former  distinguished  Memt)er  of  this 
House,  Mrs.  Cattierine  May.  A  number  of 
us  joined  her  t)ecause  again  it  was  based 
on  a  reasonable  justification  and  the  act 
frankly  was  in  the  public  interest.  The 
action  of  the  Oovemment  caused  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  damage  to  a  lot  of 
individuals. 

In  line  with  the  many  precedents  that 
tills  House  has,  I  think  that  what  the 
Ccmmittee  on  Appropriations  has  done  Is 
simply  to  come  up  here  and  make  avail- 
able funds  wtiich  are  required  under  the 
law.  Surprisingly  enough,  tills  House 
voted,  as  I  recall,  pretty  substantially  in 
support  of  Mrs.  May's  tiill  at  that  par- 
ticular time  and  it  Ijecame  a  part,  of 
course,  of  tlie  1970  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act. 

Actually,  that  is  the  history  of  this  and 
all  there  is  to  it.  But  I  do  want  to  leave 
this  thought  with  you.  We  get  so  con- 
cerned atx)ut,  as  I  say,  some  of  these 
Jotinny-come-lately  experts  on  pesti- 
cides, ttiat  we  rush  out  and  rush  in  where 
angels  fear  to  tread  and  do  away  with 
chemicals  in  some  cases. 


Frankly,  and  I  still  lielieve  ttiat  DDT 
is  one  of  the  safest  chemicals  ttiat  we 
have  ever  used  in  this  country,  and  I  l>e- 
lieve  that  even  the  information  coming 
in  today  will  indicate  ttiat  we  proiMibly 
made  some  serious  mistakes  so  we  sub- 
stitute some  other  sut)stitute  that  we  are 
t)eing  forced  to  use  wtilch  destroy  not 
only  bees  but  a  lot  of  other  tilings. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am  not  going  to  debate 
tlie  merits  of  DDT  as  exposed  to  some 
other  pesticides  t)ecause  I  am  not  an  ex- 
pert 

Mr.  SISK.  I  am  not  an  expert  either,  I 
will  say  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CONTE.  If  you  read  ttils  record, 
and  you  must  get  it — it  is  on  page  1649 
of  ttie  hearing  record  for  the  second 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  1972. 
There  are  $10,500,000  in  claims,  lliey  do 
not  know  whether  these  bees  died  of  pes- 
ticides or  frost  or  whether  they  died  of 
a  natural  death  or  from  artlirltls  or  from 
anyttiing  else. 

Tills  is  the  tiling  that  bums  me  up. 
Sure  there  may  tie  some  merit  in  it,  but 
that  does  not  mean  we  stiould  provide 
a  grab  l>ag,  without  any  checks. 

People  are  going  to  the  Oovemment 
and  saying — I  liave  a  million  dead  tiees 
and  you  pay  me. 

As  I  said  liefore,  the  taxpayer  is  get- 
ting stung.  Now  as  a  taxpayer,  I  am 
one  man  who  is  going  to  stand  up  here 
for  the  taxpayers  tis  long  as  I  have 
some  breath  in  my  lungs. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  admire  the  gentleman's 
courage  although  sometimes  I  tiilnk  be 
gets  a  little  bit  off  the  tieaten  path.  But 
I  do  admire  tils  courage. 

Let  me  a^ain  say.  I  will  read  the  rec- 
ord t>ecause  I  ttiink  it  might  tie  inter- 
esting. 

But  the  fact  is,  as  I  recall,  ttils  spe- 
cifically autliorlzes  an  investigation  t>y 
ttie  Department  of  Agriculture  to  make 
a  determination.  I  am  inclined  to  tie- 
lieve  on  the  tiasis  of  information  I  liave, 
tliat  there  are  protiably  very  good  and 
appropriate  ways  of  determining 
whether  or  not  in  truth  the  tiees  died 
of  pesticides  or  insecticides. 

I  do  not  ttiink  tills  is  any  great  mys- 
tery, and  I  would  not  consider  Uiat  that 
should  lie  an  insurmountable  scientific 
task  to  determine.  If,  for  example,  the 
Department  tias  in  essence  rather  pro- 
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miscuously  attempted,  as  tias  tieen  sug- 
gested, to  pay  out  siuis  of  money  ttiat 
are  not  Justified,  ttim.  of  course.  It  tias 
administratively  made  a  serious  mistake. 
I  do  not  think  the  act  itself  permitted 
any  such  looseness  in  the  operation  of 
ttie  program.  But  I  will  read  ttie  record. 
Mr.  CONTE.  I  wish  you  would.  It  was 
a  lot  worse.  Ttie  record  tias  tieen  cleaned 
up  somewtiat,  I  am  told.  Mr.  Prick  was 
asked  the  question  as  to  tiow  the  bees 
tiad  died.  He  said  ttiey  could  tiave  died 
a  natural  death.  He  suggests  that  ttiat 
Is  possible,  and  he  tiad  no  way  of  telling 
whether  the  bees  tiad  died  tiecause  of 
pesticide — see  pa«e  1678,  of  the  second 
supiilemental  appropriations  hearing 
1972. 

The  ottier  ttiing  ttiat  troubles  me  no 
end  is  this.  We  tiave  a  lot  of  lieekeepers 
in  my  district  in  western  Massachusetts. 
Nearly  every  dairy  farmer  up  there  tias 
some  lieetilves.  Yet  as  you  go  ttirough  the 
record,  you  do  not  see  any  of  them  claim- 
ing a  plugged  nickel  for  any  damage  to 
their  tiees  up  ttiere.  Why,  I  ask  ttie  gen- 
tleman from  CtJif omla.  every  time  there 
is  a  tiandout  like  tills  program  or  the 
cotton  sutisidy  program,  the  money  goes 
to  Texas.  California,  and  Arizona. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  might  say  to  my  colleague 
ttiat  I  was  not  aware  ttiat  I  tiad  any 
claims  from  anywhere  in  my  district.  It 
Is  possible  ttiat  we  may  tiave.  But  again, 
as  I  said,  I  am  not  canning  any  particu- 
lar ball  here  for  beekeepers.  But  I  was 
familiar  with  ttie  subject,  being  on  the 
committee  at  ttie  time  the  auttiorlzation 
went  ttirough. 

Today,  we  are  merely  providing  funds, 
as  I  understand  it,  to  enable  the  Depart- 
ment to  pay  wtiat  are  considered  to  t>e 
legitimate  claims  under  ttie  act.  It  is 
their  responsibility,  and  again  I  would 
find  it  difficult  to  tielleve.  scientifically, 
that  the  Department  does  not  have  peo- 
ple to  go  out  and  determine  whether  or 
not  bees  in  quantity  tiad  died  from  a 
pesticide. 

Mr.  R08TENK0WSKL  Mr.  Ctialrman, 
today,  ttie  House  will  act  on  the  sectmd 
supplemental  appropriatloQ  Idll  of  1972. 
In  title  I — general  supplementals,  ctiap- 
ter  vn,  the  Labor  and  Health.  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  section,  the  committee 
has  allotted  $95  million  for  the  Nelghbor- 
tiood  Youth  Corps  and  recreation  sup- 
port program.  This  additicmal  amount 
will  provide  a  total  of  $270.7  million  or 
609,300  enrollment  opportunities  for  both 
programs  combined. 

On  many  occasions  in  the  past,  Iwth 
on  the  House  floor  and  in  testimcmy 
tiefore  the  Appropriations'  Sutxxmimit- 
tee.  I  have  attempted  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  the  problems  of 
youth  Job  and  recreation  program  avail- 
ability in  ttie  iimer  cities  during  ttie  sum- 
mer monttis.  Elach  year  these  important 
programs  have  tieen  insufflciently  fund- 
ed. Each  year  our  cities  liave  received 
these  aUocatlons  with  inadequate  time 
allowed  to  develop  r«illy  competoit  pro- 
srams.  In  spite  of  all  tills,  these  pro- 
grams tiave,  somehow,  proved  relatively 
successful. 

The  demand  for  Neighlwrhood  Youth 
Corps  job  slots,  alone,  in  the  111  cities 
Mfved  by  ttie  Coavs,  was  900,000  for  ttw 
summer  of  1972.  Tliis  figure  does  not 


represent  ttie  number  of  youngsters  who 
qualified  for  these  programs — their  num- 
bers far  exceed  ttiis  figure.  It  is  only  rep- 
resentative of  ttie  amount  of  young  men 
and  women  ttiat  each  city  was  ciujable  of 
administratively  sn^cins  and  ttic 
amoimt  of  jobs  ttiat  could  lie  made  avail- 
able in  each  city.  Wtiy  then  are  these 
programs— programs  ttiat  deal  with  the 
very  fabric  of  our  cities — so  traditionally 
imderfunded? 

It  was  obvious  in  the  summer  of  1971 
ttiat  the  additional  su]H>lemental  of  $95 
million  was  grossly  inadequate  for  these 
programs  to  lie  fully  effective  and  reach 
their  proper  potential.  Yet,  tliis  year, 
these  programs  are  being  funded  at  the 
exact  same  level,  when  wtiat  was  needed 
was  a  supplemental  of  at  least  $200  mil- 
Uon. 

I  have,  along  with  many  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House,  made  several  pleas, 
both  to  the  President  and  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  for  a  substantial 
increase  in  funds  for  the  Neighbortiood 
Youth  Corps  and  the  recreation  support 
program.  Om*  requests  tiave  apparenUy 
fallen  on  deaf  ears. 

Mr.  Ctialrman,  I  know  wtiat  siunmer 
in  the  city  is  like.  I  know  the  frustration 
and  the  impatience  that  can  lie  experi- 
enced by  inner  city  youth  who  tiave 
nottiing  to  do  with  their  time  and  no 
place  to  ctiannel  their  energies.  Ttirough 
tlie  NeightMrhood  Youth  Corps  and  the 
recreation  support  program  ttiese  kids 
tiave  a  ctiance  to  do  sometbJng — to  leam 
a  skill— to  get  out  of  the  city  and  into 
the  country  to  parks  and  recreation 
areas.  These  programs  tiave  imdeter- 
minable  value  but  witliout  adequate  fi- 
nancial support,  they  cannot  hope  to 
provide  ttieir  desperately  needed  serv- 
ices. 

I  am  convinced,  Mr.  Ctialnnan,  that 
on  this  issue  we  in  the  Congress  tiave 
failed  to  properly  perform  our  function. 
Year  after  year  these  job  and  recreation 
programs  are  neglected.  Ttiey  were 
created  to  protect  our  cities  from  an- 
otlier  smnmer  like  1968 — but  now  ttiat 
ttie  immediate  ttireat  tias  passed  it 
seems  we  feel  no  great  concern  for  these 
programs.  Mr.  Chairman,  by  neglecting 
ttie  potential  of  ttiese  programs,  we  are 
ultimately  neglecting  the  potential  of 
ttiose  ttiat  ttiey  were  meant  to  serve — 
our  youth. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
draw  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
language  contained  in  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice account  of  HJl.  14582.  ttie  second 
supplemental  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1972. 1  refer  to  tlie  provision  in  the 
full  committee  report  permitting  release 
of  n.S.  Forest  Service  fimds  In  the  event 
of  a  serious  outtireak  of  the  gypsy  moth. 
Ttils  measure  would  permit,  for  ttie  first 
time,  a  transfer  of  Forest  Service  funds 
from  one  account  to  another  to  match 
funds  designated  by  any  State  for  emer- 
gency control  measures  against  the  gjrpsy 
moth.  It  would  enatde  any  State  to  pro- 
ceed at  once  with  appropriate  action,  at 
the  request  of  local  wftmmimiM»a 

To  my  colleague,  the  genttelady  from 
Washington,  ttie  Honoratde  Julia  Han- 
sin.  I  express  my  gratitude  for  tier  sup- 
port of  tills  provlsioD.  Stie  lias  onoe  again 
dononstrated  tier  cmoem  for,  and  at- 


tention to,  tills  serious  envirtximental 
problem. 

I  also  wish  to  commend  the  full  com- 
mittee ctialrman,  Hon.  Oeobge  Mahon. 
and  the  ranking  minority  member.  Hon. 
Fkank  Bow,  for  their  support  of  ttiis  pro- 
vision in  the  full  committee. 

Ttie  report's  provision  for  a  transfer 
of  funds  will  enable  States  to  act  prompt- 
ly against  the  gypsy  moth  without  re- 
requiring  a  new  supplemental.  Egg 
masses  are  already  present  In  epidemic 
proportions  in  much  of  the  Norttieastem 
United  States.  Moreover,  as  ttie  pest 
moves  West  and  South  into  areas  of  even 
more  Ideal  breeding  conditions,  there  Is 
a  threat  of  greatiy  Increased  gypsy  moth 
populations. 

Is  the  infestation,  in  fact,  a  disaster? 
The  answer  is  emphatically.  "Yes."  "Tills 
pest  can  kill  our  conifers  in  a  single  year; 
our  oaks,  and  many  other  hardwoods,  in 
2  years  of  defoliation.  It  endangers  the 
entire  ecosystem  of  areas  it  defoliates. 

•nie  environmental  Impact  is  obvious. 
Starlc.  leaf -stripped  forests  constitute  a 
major  fire  tiazard.  Trees  with  dying 
roots  fail  to  hold  soil  against  erosion,  and 
endanger  our  watersheds.  Birds  and  small 
animals  wtiich  depend  on  woodland  cov- 
er for  food  and  shelter  are  made  hcmie- 
less.  Without  stiade  trees,  even  climate 
conditions  are  altered. 

There  is  also  a  severe  economic  im- 
pact on  recreational  areas  wtiich  depend 
on  the  scenic  qusdities  of  trees  to  draw 
campers  and  tourists.  Even  in  populated 
areas,  the  omnipresent  gypsy  moth  cater- 
pillar enters  homes  easily  and  creates  a 
domestic  nuisance. 

Ttie  pro\islon  for  a  transfer  of  funds 
is  intended  to  enable  States  plagued  by 
tills  pest  to  ccone  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  assistance  with  assurance  that 
matctiing  requests  will  be  accommodated. 
Tlie  Forest  Service  will  now  be  author- 
ized to  transfer  funds  from  other  inter- 
agency accounts  to  meet  their  needs, 
much  as  it  transfers  funds  expended  in 
fighting  forest  fires. 

I  tiave  tiad  continual  discussions  with 
Department  of  Agriculture  experts  on 
the  subject  of  pest  control  mettiods.  They 
have  informed  me  ttiat  aerial  spraying 
with  an  approved  chemical  can  provide 
satisfactory  If  temporary  rdief  from  the 
gypsy  moth.  They  are  also  exploring  the 
use  of  more  pomanent  biological  or 
microbial  controls,  niese  are  still  in  the 
experimental  stage,  tmt  appear  promis- 
ing. To  8dd  pilot  field  research  into  ttiese, 
and  other  new  antipest  devices.  I  last 
month  introduced  legislation,  H  Jl.  13332, 
authorizing  $4  million  to  ttie  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  National  Science 
Foundation  to  determine  the  safest  and 
most  effective  means  of  eradicating  ttie 
gypsy  moth,  and  similar  pcasts,  once  and 
for  aU. 

We  will  tiave  sufficient  funding  in  the 
regular  approprlatitHi  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1973  to  insure  an  effective  research  pro- 
gram, one  tliat  will  provide  an  effective 
and  acceptable  remedy.  Meanwtiile.  ttie 
language  in  ttiis  report  will  facilitate 
control  efforts  ttiat  are  available  today 
by  giving  assurances  to  States  ttiat  ttidr 
requests  for  matctiing  Federal  dollars 
will  tie  tionored. 
Mrs.  0RAS80.  Mr.  Chairman,  again 
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this  year  many  of  our  young  people  f e  ce 
the  agonizing  prospect  of  a  long  apd 
bleak  sununer  without  a  Job. 

Though  more  and  more  students 
ter  the  summer  job  martcet  each  yc 
the  commitment  to  assist  local 
nltles  in  their  efforts  to  find  employm^ 
for  our  young  citizens  remains 
A  case  In  point  is  the  Nelghborh^ 
Youth  Corps  program. 

It  is  deeply  disappointing  to  me 
the  admlnlstratloD's  request  for  this  ^o- 
gram,  as  reported  out  of  the  Appropi  la- 
tions  Committee  and  included  in  Lhe 
second  supplemental  we  are  considei  Ing 
today,  does  not  meet  the  pressing  si  m- 
mer  employment  needs  of  our  young  i  eo- 
ple.  From  all  Indications,  the  Neishlor- 

hood  Youth  Corps  bill  likely  to  be  pai  sed 

by  the  Senate  comes  closer  to  fulfil  ing 
our  responsibilities  to  the  Nation's  yo  ing 
people  than  the  House  bill.  It  Is  my  hei  jrt- 
felt  hope  that  the  House-Senate  Coni  er- 
ence  Conunittee  on  this  appropriations 
measure  will  see  that  the  summer  J  ^bs 
program  is  fully  funded.  Only  then  ^rill 
our  youth  have  adequate  summer  em- 
ployment opportunities. 

The  opportunities  they  require  ire 
great.  The  Neighborhood  Youth  Cops 
program,  which  forms  the  heart  of  he 
summer  Jobs  program,  has  been  hlg  ily 
successful  in  the  economically  hard-  lit 
cities  of  our  country.  The  admlnlstu- 
tlon's  budget  for  both  the  Nelghborhc  od 
Youth  Corps  and  the  recreation  supp  >rt 
program.  Including  the  supplemental  n- 
crease  we  are  considering  today,  is  ab  lut 
the  same  as  it  was  last  year — a  sum  of 
$270.7  million.  This  funding  wlU  be  u  ed 
to  provide  609,300  9-week  jobs  for 
yoimg  people  in  both  programs.  Fund  ng 
for  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  Iti  elf 
imder  this  bill  amounts  to  $257.9  million. 

Following  an  extensive  nationwide  air- 
vey  of  the  summer  Job  needs  of  our  cioes, 
the  n.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  estlmi  ites 
that  at  least  947,900  10-week  Jobs  arc  re- 
quired this  summer  for  the  Neighbor!;  ood 
Youth  Corps  program,  at  a  cost  of  \  444 
million — or  $186.1  million  more  than  the 
funding  considered  adequate  by  the  ad- 
ministration. State  labor  department  of- 
ficials in  Connecticut  maintain  that  s  mi- 
mer  job  needs  imder  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  program  are,  indeed,  gr  sat- 
er  this  year  than  last.  At  that  time  the 
projected  number  of  job  slots  needed  iras 
over  10,000,  though  less  than  7,000  .  obs 
were  available  to  our  young  people. 

Earlier  announcements  by  the  adn  in- 
istratlon  of  a  summer  program  provic  ing 
over  1  million  Jobs  for  young  people  vas 
encouraging  news.  Unfortimately.  cl<  eer 
examination  of  the  administration  i  ro- 
posal  reveals  that  at  least  one-third  of 
those  Jobs  must  be  provided  by  the  ]iri- 
vate  sector — by  business  and  Industr  r — 
without  cost  to  the  Federal  Govenmu  nt. 
In  the  face  of  present  economic  difllc  ul- 
ties.  prospects  of  Jobs  in  the  private  s^- 
tor  tar  young  people  are  actually 
than  the  number  available  last  year. 

What  young  people  need  this  siuniiier 
is  Jobs — ^not  false  hopes.  It  is  my  hope 
that  Congress  wlU  see  to  it  that  enoi  gh 
summer  Jobs  for  young  people  will 
avaUable. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chairmkn, 
I  will  support  the  amendment  when  1  is 


less 


be 


offered  by  my  good  friend  and  colleague, 
SniNiT  Yates. 

The  need  for  increased  grants  for 
bilingual  education  has  been  amply  dem- 
onstrated. Existing  programs  in  many 
cities  have  been  quite  successful,  but  the 
demand  for  bilingual  education  has  far 
exceeded  the  limited  funds  that  are 
made  available. 

In  my  own  State  of  Illinois  alone,  there 
are  between  80.000  and  100.000  bi- 
lingual students — students  who  could 
greatly  benefit  from  a  program  of  this 
type.  Unfortunately,  only  $220,000  of  the 
total  $35  million  appropriation  has  been 
made  avsdlable  for  use  in  Illinois. 

The  story  is  very  similar  in  many  other 
States.  The  need  is  there,  but  the  funds 

are  not.  In  order  for  our  blllnsual  citi- 
zens to  reach  their  full  potentials  In  the 
scholastic,  social,  and  economic  spheres 
In  this  country,  it  is  necessary  that  they 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  better  un- 
derstand and  articulate  the  langiiage  of 
the  society  in  which  they  have  chosen  to 
Uve. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  Yates  amendment.  It  will 
make  bilingual  educational  opportunities 
more  available  to  those  in  need. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  14582. 1  noUce  in  the  bill 
before  us  an  additional  appropriation  of 
$5.6  million  for  operation  of  the  n.S. 
Public  Health  Service  hospitals.  I  am 
heartened  by  this  action  since  only  last 
July  the  House  was  considering  an  ap- 
propriation bill  which  would  have  re- 
duced the  fiscal  year  1972  appropriation 
for  operating  these  hospitals  by  $14.2 
million  from  fiscal  year  1971.  At  that 
time,  the  House  adopted  my  amendment 
to  restore  these  fimds  and  thus  Insure 
the  continued  operations  of  these  facili- 
ties, until  the  Congress  could  thoroughly 
consider  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare's  plan  to  transfer 
or  close  these  hospitals  and  clinics. 
Shortly  thereafter  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Health  and  Environment  con- 
ducted extensive  hearings  on  this  matter 
and  the  Congress  adopted  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  370  which  expressed  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  these  hospitals 
remain  open  and  within  the  Public 
Health  Service.  I  might  also  add  that 
the  subconmilttee  recently  visited  the 
Public  Health  Service  hospital  in  Seattle, 
Wash.,  and  held  public  hearings  on  the 
future  of  that  fine  hospital.  The  subcom- 
mittee will  continue  to  conduct  a 
thorough  review  of  HEW's  plans  with 
respect  to  the  PHS  hospitals  and  clinics. 

I  am  also  heartened  to  see  that  the 
Appropriations  Conunittee  has  included 
language  in  this  bill  which  would  au- 
thorize the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion to  utilize  $8  miUlcoi  of  previously 
appropriated  but  unexpended  funds  for 
construction  of  field  laboratories  to  be 
used  to  implement  badly  needed  food  in- 
spection activities.  The  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Health  and  Environment  held  ex- 
tensive hearings  on  the  problem  of  food 
inspection  last  August  and  September  at 
which  time  Commissioner  Edwutls  of  the 
FDA  expressed  his  concern  on  the  woe- 
fully Inadequate  funding  for  food  inspec- 
tion activities.  He  indicated  the  need  for 
nearly   doubling   the   FDA   budget   to 


adequately  meet  the  monumental  food 
inspection  responsibilities  of  the  agency. 
While  this  is  not  the  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem by  any  means  it  is  certainly  a  step 
in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chalzman.  I  want  to 
commend  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York.  (Mr.  BmoHAX)  on  his 
amendment.  I  support  his  amendment  to 
restore  $8.2  million  to  the  Devdopmen- 
tal  Disabilities  Service  Act  of  1972. 

Tixt  Devdopmental  Disabilities  Serv- 
ices Act  has  been  a  new  major  Federal 
program  to  aid  the  mentally  retarded 
and  victims  of  cerebral  palsy  and  epi- 
lepsy. 

It  was  unconscionable  that  the  fiscal 
year  1972  miproprlatlon  of  $30  mlUlon 

was  cut  back  to  121.7  million  in  Confer- 
ence Committee. 

lliere  are  4^  million  handicapped 
children  in  this  country  that  do  not  go  to 
school.  The  adult  lives  of  these  chUdren 
will  consist  of  nothing  but  "bl«Uc  des- 
peration." 

How  could  we  cut  back  programs  that 
will  give  these  isolated  handicapped 
children  a  fighting  chance. 

Not  only  do  I  support  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  fnmi  New  York,  but 
I  also  hope  that  legislation  is  developed 
to  extend  an  education  to  all  these  chil- 
dren who  have  been  denied  their  right  to 
an  education. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time  in  general  de- 
bate. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  suggest  that  the  Clerk 
read. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I.  too.  suggest  that  the 
Clerk  read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Coirnracm  aitd  Maucttimc  Sxbvicx 

conwauMM.  pmoncnvx   mabkjctinc  amd 

RXaULATOBT     PBOGKAKS 

For  an  additional  amount  tot  "Consumer 
Protective.  IiCarketlng.  and  Regulatory  Pro- 
grams". $860,000. 

kusmuExn  awwmtxo  bt  vol.  ffrxpHSMs 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Stxphzkb:  Page 
2,  after  line  17,  lns«rt  tbe  following: 

RBLATKD  AQKNCIKS 

Dkpastiont  of  Hottbimo  and  USBAir 

DsviLoncxitT 

CKAirrS  POB  BASIC  WATKB  AND  SEWBR  FACnJTIKS 

For  grants  authorized  by  section  702  of  tbe 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  19W 
(43  VB.O.  SlOa) .  seSCOOOXXM  to  ranaln  avail- 
able untu  expended. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  written  a  letter  to  every  Member 
explaining  what  my  amendment  would 
do.  My  amendment  would  provide  an 
additional  $650  million  of  badly  needed 
funds  for  basic  water  and  sewer  facul- 
ties. The  supplemental  appropriation 
bUl  we  are  considering  has  no  money  in 
it  whatsoever  for  those  funds.  It  is  a 
program  that  provides  50-50  money  for 
grants  and  loans  to  the  municipalities 
of  the  United  States,  big  and  UtUe.  but 
the  big  ones  have  a  better  way  to  finance 
such  programs  than  the  smaller  ones. 

Just  a  month  ago  this  House  passed 
legislation  providing  $18  billl(m  for  the 
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construction  of  sewage  treatment  plants 
I  fed  yery  strongly  that  the  Housing 
Department's  702  grant  prognm  for 
water  and  sewer  lines  Is  ccunplementary 
to  and  necessary  for  the  successful  carry- 
ing out  of  the  water  and  sewage  treat- 
ment idant  programs.  As  I  have  imld  on 
two  other  occasions  when  I  offered 
amoidments  to  Increase  these  funds,  to 
construct  a  treatment  plant  without  the 
necessary  sewer  lines,  the  pipes,  is  like 
constructing  an  electric  powerplant 
without  wires  and  poles. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  compendium  of 
an  official  directory,  the  pending  appU- 
cations  filed  with  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Developmoit  Department  on  the  back- 
log  of    water    and   sewer   applications. 

Every  page  is  covered.  There  are  several 

billion  dollars  of  backlog  applications. 
Part  of  this  is  due  to  the  adminlstra- 
ti(Hi's  policy  of  impounding  funds  ap- 
propriated by  the  Congress. 

Fortunately,  a  new  secticm  658  was 
added  by  Public  Law  92-228,  to  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act,  which  will  do  a 
great  deal  in  bridling  the  executive 
branch's  efforts  to  thwart  the  congres- 
sional will  in  this  area.  This  provision 
provides  that  no  funds  apprt)priated 
under  the  Foreign  Aid  Act  may  be  uti- 
Uzed  after  AprU  30,  1972,  unless  funds 
impounded  for  fiscal  year  1971  in  the  De- 
partment  of  Agriculture,  and  In  HUD 
and  in  HEW  have  been  released  for  obli- 
gation and  expenditure.  Although  I  would 
point  out  tills  is  not  dealing  with  this 
parUcular  provision,  this  particular  sec- 
tion I  am  talking  about,  we  have  set  a 
precedent  to  say  that  the  funds  hereto- 
fore appropriated  will  be  utilized. 

I  believe  it  is  vitcd  that  my  amendment 
be  adopted  today :  First,  because  this  Na- 
tion is  now  in  the  throes  of  a  pc^utlon 
crisis.  A  great  many  things  have  been 
added  which  are  caUed  iwUution,  but 
baslcaUy  it  is  clear  water  and  sewage  dis- 
posal. 

All  of  us  have  received  innumerable 
ai^Ilcatlons  and  complaints  from  local 
government  officials  as  to  the  deqperate 
situation  in  which  they  have  found  them- 
selves. Standards,  and  correctly  so.  are 
currently  being  set  higher  and  high^  as 
regards  water  pollution,  but  this  is  occur- 
ring at  the  very  time  that  high  interest 
rates  have  increased  the  burden  of  mu- 
nicipal financing.  Also,  at  the  same  time, 
recession  has  reduced  the  State  and  lo- 
cal tax  collections.  This  is  also  in  the  face 
of  many  rising  e^qjoidltures  in  other 
areas. 

"nie  adoi>tion  of  my  amendment  is 
mandatory  as  an  antipollution  measure. 
Of  equal  importance,  moreovu-.  is  the 
fact  tliat  this  $650  million  will  have  a 
multiplier  effect  throughout  our  entire 
country.  It  wlU  employ  men,  both  on  and 
off  the  Job.  For  every  laborer  who  is  hired 
to  lay  Iron  pipe,  a  woridngman  will  be 
hired  to  produce  it  at  ttie  foundry. 

My  amendment  is  also  an  antlreces- 
slcm  amendment. 

I  urge  tile  Members  to  suiHwrt  my 
amendment  whldi  would  provide  $650 
inillion  for  the  ETOD  water  and  sewer 
program.  It  will  take  up  the  complete  au- 
thorlaatton  that  goes  throuiSi  this  fiscal 
period  oorered  by  the  supplemental.  All 
nems  have  been  authorised  and  most  of 
this  has  been  appropriated  heretofoi« 
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without  the  money  being  expended.  That 
Is  vliy  I  offer  it  now.  so  it  can  be  con- 
sidered. We  will  assume  our  responsi- 
bility to  see  appropriate  priorities  es- 
tablished for  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  did  I  un- 
derstand the  gentleman's  amendment  to 
go  to  line  17.  page  2  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  That  is  correct.  This 
has  l)een  handled  under  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  recent  times. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  know,  but  that  is  under 
the  subtitle  of  "Consumer  Protective 
Marketing  and  Regulatory  ProKrams  " 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Tbompson  of 
Georgia,  and  by  unanimous  consent.  Mr. 
Stephens  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman  my 
amendment  adds  a  new  section  which 
sajrs: 


EKLAnO  AGENCIES.  DEPASTKENT  OF  BOUSING 
AKD  UXBAN  DEVELOPMElTr  GRANT  FOB  BASIC 
WATKB  AND  SEWEB  PAClUriES 

For  grants  authorized  by  section  702  of  the 
Housing  and  urban  Development  Act  of 
1966,  1660  million,  to  remain  available  untU 
expended. 


Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  separate  section. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  today  In  support  of  an 
amendment  to  the  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill.  In  my  opinion,  the  amend- 
ment is  necessary  to  correct  a  fatal 
omission  in  the  apprc^riation  bill.  The 
bill  contains  no  funds  for  grants  for 
basic  water  and  sewer  facilities.  This 
omission  is  difficult  to  condone  since  the 
program  itself  was  passed  by  the  House 
last  June  on  a  voice  vote,  so  popular  a 
program  has  it  bec<Hne;  but  programs  do 
need  funding  if  they  are  going  to  be  put 
into  operation — ^If  they  are  going  to  be 
realized. 

Tbe  fact  of  the  matter  is.  I  know  of  no 
program  on  the  local  level  today  which 
Is  in  greater  demand,  occupies  more  of 
my  staff's  time  and  my  own  personal  at- 
tention than  the  water  and  sewer  grant 
program  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. As  a  matter  of  fact,  right  now  I 
can  think  of  no  community  in  my  dis- 
trict which  has  not  got  some  form  of  ap- 
pUcaUon  pending  before  HUD.  The  doc- 
umentary evidence  behind  each  applica- 
tion Is  so  Impressive,  the  need  so  great, 
that  I  do  not  envy  for  one  instance  the 
regional  administrator  whose  task  it  is 
to  shift  through  the  many  applications 
before  him  and  determine  which  one  de- 
serves some  of  the  limited  funds  avail- 
able. And — there  is  the  rub — the  funding 
for  this  most  popular  of  all  local  govern- 
ment programs  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  just  too  limited.  The  waiting 
line  is  just  too  long.  By  the  time  the  ap- 
plicaticm  is  approved,  quite  often  origi- 
nal cost  estimates  have  risen  substan- 
tially. The  local  communities  which  have 
to  provide  the  matching  funds  are  un- 
derstandably hard  pressed  to  condone 
such  costly  delays.  On  the  other  hand. 


the  programs  are  so  massive  and  costly 
that  local  communities  on  their  own  just 
cannot  afford  them.  They  would  add  to 
already  heavily  overburdened  local  budg- 
ets and.  ultimately,  local  property  taxes. 
Now  I  am  well  aware  that  the  problem 
of  limited  funding  tor  this  program  does 
not  stem  from  any  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  Congress  to  support  the  program  with 
the  necessary  funding.  The  problem  has 
been  a  consistent  and  determined  policy 
on  the  part  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  to  impound  funds  authorized 
and  appropriated  for  this  program  by 
Congress.  In  my  opinion,  however,  it 
would  be  the  hei^t  of  folly  for  Congress 
to  refrain  from  appropriating  the  author- 
ized amount  for  tbls  program  in  tbls  fis- 
cal year  on  the  grounds  that  money  is 
Still  in  the  pipeline  for  this  program  or 
is  currently  being  Impounded.  To  me, 
this  would  represent  total  legislative  ab- 
dication to  the  executive  department's 
arrogant  decision  to  slow  down  this  pro- 
gram by  withh(dding  fuU  funding. 

We  would,  in  effect,  be  reinforcing  ex- 
ecutive abrogation  of  congressional  au- 
thority. It  is  not  my  intention  today  to 
get  deep  into  the  whole  Impoundment 
controversy  and  try  to  place  the  blame 
on  which  administration  started  the 
practice,  which  administration  contin- 
ued the  practice,  and  which  administra- 
tion has  wlthhdd  the  most  money  since 
impoundment  began.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  congressional  opinion  has  been  ex- 
pressed legislatively  on  several  occasions 
by  this  Congress  about  the  practice  and  it 
has  been  invariably  negative.  How  the 
problem  will  be  solved  cmstitutlonally 
will  not  be  decided  here  today. 

My  point  is  this,  that  the  fate  of  a  good 
program  may  weU  be  decided  here  today. 
I,  for  one,  do  not  want  to  see  this  pro- 
gram wither  on  the  vine  because  of  lack 
of  full  congressional  support.  If  I  wanted 
to  be  totally  political  about  this,  I  sup- 
pose you  could  say  that  I  want  to  place 
the  full  burden  for  explaining  to  the  peo- 
ple around  this  Nation  come  November 
why  there  have  not  been  more  approvals 
given  under  this  program,  squarely  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  administration 
where  it  bdongs.  If  the  administration 
wants  to  Impound  the  funds  I  am  pro- 
posing we  m>proprlate  today,  then  they 
will  Indeed  have  explaining  to  do  come 
November. 

The  pressure,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  these 
funds  is  not  the  result  of  a  number  of 
towns  scratching  around,  trjring  to  find 
ways  of  spending  Federal  money,  as  has 
been  suggested  by  some  about  other  Fed- 
eral grant  programs.  The  tremendous  re- 
sponse to  this  program  stems  directly 
from  the  existing  backlog  in  water-sew- 
er modernization  and  construction  which 
existed  when  section  702  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1965  was  passed.  In  other  words, 
Mr.  Chairman,  section  702  was  passed 
because  a  real  problem  existed.  There  was 
a  demonstrated  need  for  this  land  of  local 
program.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  gone 
too  far  down  the  line  since  then  in  the 
direction  of  improving  our  environment 
to  be  stopped  in  our  tracks  because  of 
the  Executive  Department's  ci4)ricious 
decisions  as  to  which  program's  funds 
will  be  withheld  at  any  given  time.  The 
people  want  the  basic  mininiMm  safe- 
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guards  of  sanitation  and  pure  driiklng 


water  and  because  they  want  it,  the 
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town  meetings  are  voting  overwlielm- 
ingly  in  favor  of  such  programs,  "town 
after  town  around  this  Nation  has 
coughed  up  its  part  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
viding such  services  to  their  populs  tion. 
The  local  taxpayers  have  indicated  (  gain 
and  again  a  willingness  to  share  aided 
responsibility  for  this  program.  The  i  rob- 
lem  has  been  the  Federal  Oovemm  tnt's 
inability  to  come 'up  with  its  fair  siare 
in  case  after  case. 

Mr.  CSiairman,  I  do  not  think  the  p  rob- 
lem  is  one  of  wild  land  development  and 
reckless  speculation  in  local  commiu  itles 
across  the  country.  The  administration 
of  the  program  has  built  into  the  [pro- 
gram numerous  safeguards  in  the  form 
of  regional  planning  council  appinval, 
environmental  reports  and  considera- 
tions, and  so  forth  and  so  on.  Tht  ap- 
plications that  survive  the  elaborate 
screening  and  deliberate  roadllocks 
against  encouraging  further  overc  evel- 
opment  and  land  speculation  are  pro- 
grams which  have  addressed  them;  elves 
to  genuine  needs  and  have  been  we  1  put 
together. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  my  distinguishe  1  col- 
league from  Georgia  has  pointed  ou1 .  this 
House  Just  passed  a  Water  Pollution pon- 
trol  Act,  authorizing  $18  billion  for  the 
construction  of  much  needed  sewirage 
treatment  plants — a  vital  part  of  a  d  lajor 
attack  on  water  pollution.  It  wou  d  be 
totally  inconsistent  with  the  spir  t  of 
this  act  for  the  House  now  not  to  ai  pro- 
priate  the  702  program  which  is,  ^ifter 
ocnstruction  of  much  needed  sevage 
treatment  plant  program. 

In  closing,  I  just  want  to  add  my  sup- 
port and  firsthand  testimony  to  the  need 
for  this  amendment.  The  New  Eni  land 
regional  office  of  HUD  is  swamped  with 
a  backlog  of  millions  of  dollars  wor  ;h  of 
applications.  Some  I  know  persoially 
have  been  filed  and  refiled  several  t  Imes 
now.  Many  have  been  approved  bi  t  go 
wanting  for  lack  of  funding.  I  wou  d  be 
doing  less  than  my  Job  of  representing 
my  district  if  I  did  not  urge  your  sui  tport 
of  this  amendment  today. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  ]  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

It  is  hard  to  differ  with  my  friend  from 
Georgia  and  others  here  who  wotilc  like 
to  see  us  do  overnight  even^thlng  ^  hlch 
possibly  could  be  done.  I  have  a  re  ;ord. 
I  believe,  which  compares  favorably  with 
others  as  to  trying  to  see  that  we  nove 
ahead  as  fast  as  we  can  to  protecting 


which  includes 
treatment  and 
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sew- 


the   environment 
water  suid  sewage 
age  lines. 

Here  is  the  situation  that  faced  the 
committee.  We  have  heard  destilbed 
earlier  the  financial  situation  of  the 
country. 

In  1971  the  budget  request  was  for 
$150  million.  The  Congress  prodded 
$350  million,  and  promptly  $200  m  Ulon 
of  this  was  frozen  by  the  Office  of  '.  ifan- 
agement  and  Budget. 

In  fiscal  year  1972  the  amount  bsfore 
the  committee  was  $150  millloi ,  to 
which  the  gentlenum  from  Georgli  of 
fered  an  amendment.  We  reoognlaM  the 
need  and  ralaed  it  to  $600  millloi.  In 
addition  to  that  $500  million. 


trgui 
tlael 


malnlng  $200  million  from   1971  con- 
tinued to  be  available. 

Therefore,  in  fiscal  year  1972  the  total 
amount  available  was  $700  million  for 
HUD  water  and  sewer  grants,  $500  mil- 
lion more  than  the  administration  re- 
quested, and  that  $500  million  is  now 
frozen. 

The  budget  for  fiscal  year  1973  plans 
on  using  only  $200  million  of  the  $500 
million  now  frozen. 

We  have  similar  situations  with  re- 
gard to  other  items. 

The  point  of  it  is  that  when  $500  mil- 
lion is  already  frozen,  plus  more  than 
$100  million  which  has  not  been  ap- 
proved for  use,  and  to  add  $650  million 
to  it  would  express  high  optimism  but 
would  not  do  anything  to  make  addi- 
tional funds  available. 

As  I  understand  the  situation,  many 
local  governments  now  are  delaying 
sewer  permits  because  of  development 
problems  and  because  treatment  plants 
are  not  available. 

I  agree  with  my  friend  from  Georgia 
that  this  tyi>e  of  program  is  essential  to 
the  success  of  treatment  plants  and  for 
proper  operation  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  on  the  figures  he 
gave  a  minute  ago? 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Actually,  we  have  a 
backlog  of  money  that  has  been  frozen. 
I  agree  with  the  gentleman.  But  we  have 
authorized  $700  million,  almost,  more 
than  we  have  expended.  If  we  do  not 
authorize  or  do  not  appropriate  the 
fimds  I  ask  for,  this  will  be  entirely 
lost  and  the  Presidoit  will  not  have  an 
opportunl^  to  decide  whether  he  wants 
to  do  it  or  not.  Iliat  is  why  I  offer  it 
now. 

If  we  wait  until  the  next  time  we  have 
an  authorization  come  up,  it  will  come 
up  in  the  housing  bill.  We  will  not  have 
a  housing  bill,  so  far  as  I  can  tell,  until 
Augiist  or  possibly  September.  So  we  wUl 
have  no  money  at  all  until  the  fall  or 
later  for  water  and  sewer  grants. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Am  I  not  right  that 
the  frozen  funds  are  no  jrear  funds,  and 
thoae  frozen  now  would  continue  to  be 
available  until  the  new  UU  is  passed? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  If  we  do  not  put  the 
money  in,  and  appropriate  it,  it  will  stay 
frosen. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Existing  funds,  which 
the  Congress  has  appropriated,  which  are 
unused,  which  are  frozen  by  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  will  con- 
tinue available  until  the  time  that  the 
new  authorization  is  passed  and  until 
approved  for  a  grant.  If  I  understand  the 
gentleman's  amendment,  it  wotild  add 
only  to  the  frozen  ftmda. 

Unless  we  can  get  the  hundreds  of 
mlUloQ  dollars  presently  fMsproprlated, 
released  and  made  available;  imless  we 
can  get  the  Office  of  BCanagement  and 
Budget  or  the  President  to  rdeaae  those 
funds,  we  would  Just  pile  on  top  of  froeen 
funds  additional  funds  to  be  frozen.  For 
that  reason  I  do  not  see  ^^y  it  Is  neces- 
sary to  add  this  $850  minion  at  this 
point  in  this  Mil. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Even  if  we  had  no 
necessity  at  this  time.  I  still  believe  we 


ought  to  be  on  record  in  this  Congress  as 
setting  a  priority  again  on  expending  for 
water  and  sewer  the  proper  amount  to 
do  the  Job. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
more  desirable  program,  but  I  do  not 
want  to  set  a  precedent  in  this  Congress 
that  even  thouc^  the  funds  are  not  being 
used,  and  even  though  the  people  in  many 
local  communities  are  deciding  they  pre- 
fer other  things  rather  than  this,  that 
we  feel  we  have  to  commit  ourselves  by 
full  appropriations  to  the  full  amount  of 
every  authorization  passed  before  the  au- 
thorization expires. 

I  say  again  whoi  you  have  half  a  bil- 
lion dollars  and  you  are  not  getting  that 
used,  we  do  not  need  to  provide  another 
$650  million  to  put  on  top  of  it.  We  do 
not  act  too  sound  now  fnun  a  financial 
standpoint. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  several 
questions. 

As  I  recollect  the  comments  made  by 
him  independently  as  well  as  in  the  col- 
loquy with  the  gentleman  from  Georgia, 
there  was  a  $200  million  appropriation 
made  for  fiscal  1971  followed  by  a  $500 
million  appropriation  made  for  fiscal 
1972  in  this  program. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  My  figures  show  that 
in  flscsd  year  1971  $350  million  were  made 
available,  $200  million  of  which  were 
frozen. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Actually  they 
permitted  for  obligation  $150  million  out 
of  the  $350  million? 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  That  is  right.  Then  in 
1972  the  House  put  in  $500  million,  which 
was  added  to  the  $200  million  which  had 
remained  frozen,  for  a  total  of  $700  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  How  much 
was  permitted  for  obligation  in  fiscal  year 
1972? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  In  fiscal  year  1972  ap- 
proximately $200  million  of  the  $700  mil- 
Uon. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Leaving  ap- 
proximately a  $500  million  carryover? 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  From  the  pre- 
vious fiscal  year? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  GERAIJ)  R.  FORD.  How  much  did 
we  or  more  correctly  are  we  likely  to 
make  available  for  the  program  in  fiscal 
year  1973? 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  That  is  under  con- 
sideration by  the  committee  now  and  it 
will  come  before  the  House  In  the  regu- 
lar bill. 

BCr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  So  we  have  a 
backlog  of  $500  million  in  fiscal  year 
1972? 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  That  Is  rifi^t. 

Mr.  GERAU)  R.  FORD.  And  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  ends  in  a  little  less  than 
3  months. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  That  is  light. 

Mr.  GERAU}  R.  FORD.  And  your  com- 
mittee is  considering  the  request  for  fiscal 
year  1978  now? 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Tliat  U  right  And 
from  the  attitade  of  the  committee  mem- 
bers and  from  the  expxeulons  that  have 
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been  made  thus  far,  they  are  certainly  in 
support  of  this  program.  However,  to  add 
in  a  suptfonental  $650  million,  is  Just 
adding  to  the  amount  ci  frozen  funds. 
We  will  bring  in  the  regular  bill  in  such 
amounts  as  the  House  and  the  Congress 
sees  fit  to  put  into  it.  and  that  will  end 
up  in  the  bill  having  been  recommended 
by  the  committee. 

Mr.  GERAU)  R.  FORD.  There  is  $500 
million  in  this  account  for  fiscal  year 
1972  that  has  not  yet  been  authorized 
for  obligatian,  and  we  have  2  months  left 
In  this  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriaticms. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Of  the  $200  million 
which  is  available  for  obligation  as  a  part 
of  the  administration  plan  for  fiscal  1972. 
as  of  April  10  we  are  told  that  only  $91.7 
million  has  been  approved.  I  shall  ask 
permission  later  on  to  put  in  the  Record 
some  information  which  I  have  here 
which  shows  that  these  programs  are 
being  reexamined  and  many  of  these 
applications  are  not  valid  or  do  not,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  materialize,  and 
that  much  additional  information  is  re- 
quired. There  is  a  lot  of  room  for  a  recon- 
sideration of  the  validity  of  numerous 
applications  which  are  pending.  I  think 
the  Congress  and  certainly  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  want  to  do  a  good 
job  in  this  Important  field  of  water  and 
sewer  lines. 

But  with  a  total  in  excess  of  $600  mil- 
lion still  available  in  the  overall,  it  Just 
seems  almost  irresponsible,  with  all  due 
respect,  to  ctmsider  adding  $650  million 
to  that  at  this  time. 

This  would  indicate  that  the  House 
thinks  money  grows  on  trees.  It  woxild  in- 
dicate that  we  are  not  aware  that  these 
huge  amounts  of  uncommitted  funds  are 
available. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  has  expired. 

(By  unanimowi  consent,  Mr.  Gerald 
R.  FoRo  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  under 
leave  to  extend,  I  Include  an  excerpt 
from  the  Department's  fiscal  year  1973 
budget  Justifiation  for  this  program 
supplied  to  the  committee.  It  deals  with 
the  matter  of  reviewing  applications  and 
gives  some  pertinent  statistics  delineated 
between  "preUmlnazy"  appUcations  and 
"full"  apidlcatlona. 

R«vlew  of  Preliminary  AppUeatlooa.  The 
Department  aocapte  praUmlsary  a|q>Ileatloiia 
for  proceMliig  or  ref vral  reganUew  of  alae  of 
community,  or  type  at  publlo  work  or  facility 
involTed.  Of  the  antlo^ted  800  praUmlnary 
applications  estimated  to  be  filed  with  tbe 
Department  of  Hotialng  and  XTTban  Develop- 
ment in  llaeal  year  1978,  900  referrals  will  be 
made  to  other  Departments  for  detailed  re- 
view and  prnrwlng. 

Tlioae  preliminary  applications  wlilah  rank 
loweat  In  term*  of  the  Department's  rating 
Byetem  are  retomed  to  the  ^ipUoant.  Aleo 
returned  are  thoae  preliminary  i4>pUcatloaas 
which  obvloualy  are  Ineligible  becauae  of  lack 
of  planning  or  acme  action  on  the  part  of  the 
applicant  which  legaUy  or  admlnlstratlvrty 


dlsquaUfles  the  project.  In  previous  years  the 
Implications  on  hand  have  far  exceeded  tbe 
program  level.  Cuiient  Department  policy 
discourages  holding  ^;>plloatlons  for  more 
than  80  days.  Baeed  on  the  criteria  of  the 
project  selection  syatem  unfimded  appUca- 
tions wlU  be  returned.  This  new  poUcy  wlU 
result  In  a  aubatantlal  Increaae  in  rejection 
of  preliminary  applications  In  1972  as  pre- 
liminary i4>pllcatlons  from  previous  years 
which  have  no  chance  of  being  funded  will 
be  retiimed.  Tbe  table  showing  a  detaUed 
breakdown  of  the  processing  of  prtilmlnsry 
appUcations  follows: 

PitOCCSSINCOF  PREUMINARV  APPUCATIONS 
lOollan  in  millioisl 


Estimate  1972 

Member 

Amount 

Onhtnd.stirtolyeir 

Pralimimry  apptiations  rtraivad 

1.349 

1.200 

J639.8 
500.0 

Totil 

Less: 

Refsrrad  to  other  aioncits  (not). . . 
Withdrawn  or  rviectad 

2.S49 

200 

1,400 

500 

1.139.8 

60.0 
600.0 

Converted  to  full  applications 

250.0 

On  hand  end  ol  year 

449 

229.8 

Review  of  Full  Ajtplicationa.  Apjfllcante 
who  sulHnlt  preliminary  applications  that 
meet  the  standards  of  tbe  Department  are 
Invited  to  submit  complete  or  "full"  i^>Pli~ 
cations  for  final  technical  review.  Those 
found  to  be  satisfactory  are  approved  and 
fuiuls  are  reserved  for  tbe  project.  Tbe  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  processing  of  full 
applications. 

PROCESSING  OF  FUa  APPLICATIONS 
fDollars  in  millions) 


Estimate  1972 


Number 


Amount 


On  hand,  start  of  yHr 162 

Full  applications  received 500 

Totel 662 

Less: 

Withdrawn  or  rejected 100 

Grant  reservations  (excludinc  can- 
cellations)   400 

On  hand,  end  of  year 162 


S8S.7 
25a  0 


335.7 

50.0 

200.0 


85.7 


Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERAIiD  R.  FORD.  Yes.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  would  like  to  say 
this.  We  will  have  to  do  what  I  am  pro- 
posing in  order  to  have  any  moaey  for 
the  1972-73  i4>propiiation  bill  for  this 
budget  because  we  do  not  have  any  au- 
thorization for  the  1972-73  appn^ria- 
tion  biU.  I  say  this  because  we  have  not 
yet  reported  out  a  bill  from  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Housing  to  the  Ccnnmittee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  and  if  we  do  not 
do  this,  we  will  not  have  any  appropria- 
tion. 

Mr.  GERAU)  R.  FORD.  Let  me  ask 
the  gentleman  this  question: 

As  I  understand  it,  the  other  body  has 
passed  a  housing  bill  and  in  that  housing 
Mil  there  is  a  provisicm  comparable  to 
the  one  under  which  we  are  not  operat- 
ing. 

I  understand  also  that  a  subcommittee 
of  the  House  Oommlttee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  has  approved  a  housing  bill 


that  would  include  provisions  in  this 
category.  I  was  told  that  this  morning 
by  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  We  have  not  reported 
out  a  bill  nor  improved  a  bill  as  yet  We 
have  a  toitative  bill  but  I  have  not  seen 
the  language  contained  in  it.  We  are  hop- 
ing to  meet  this  week  to  see  the  language 
of  the  bill  insofar  as  the  committee  is 
ccmcemed. 

Mr.  GERAU)  R.  FORD.  Would  the 
gentleman  agree  that  the  Committee  on 
Ttitniring  and  Currency  has  until  June  30 
to  recommend  its  version  to  the  House 
and  the  Congress  has  until  that  date  to 
pass  a  final  versicHi  and  it  is  not  totally 
accurate  to  say  that  there  will  not  be 
any  program  in  this  category  after  July 
1, 1972? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  would  say  that  is  a 
possibility,  but  I  do  not  say  it  is  likely. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  yield 
to  me? 

Mr.  GERAU)  R.  FORD.  Yes.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  May  I  say  that  I  think 
we  are  overlooking  the  fact  that  whether 
this  amendment  is  defeated  or  agreed  to 
at  this  time  we  have  $700  million  on 
hand,  suid  of  that  amount  only  $91  mil- 
lion in  grants  has  been  approved.  May  I 
say  further  that  our  subcommittee  is 
proceeding  with  its  hearings,  alOiough 
we  have  not  as  yet  heard  f  rtHn  HUD  rep- 
resentatives before  the  committee.  But, 
our  committee  certainly  plans  to  bring 
it  in  here  in  some  form  when  the  regular 
bill  is  brought  up.  In  other  words,  this 
entire  situation  will  be  dealt  with  in  the 
committee  and  then  the  Congress  will 
have  an  opportunity  in  the  regular  bill 
to  deal  with  it  at  that  time. 

So,  we  have  these  funds  on  hand  which 
are  "no  year"  funds — which  are  continu- 
ing funds. 

Mr.  GERAU)  R.  FORD.  Let  me  make 
this  perfectly  clear,  although  I  think  the 
chairman  answered  this  question  in  his 
last  comment.  However.  I  would  like  it 
clearly  on  the  record  that  the  $500  mil- 
lion to  $700  million  that  has  been  appro- 
priated for  this  program  and  is  a  matter 
of  law  available  is  under  the  category 
of  "no  year"  funds  which  means  it  is 
available  for  subsequent  utilization  by 
the  executive  d^mrtment;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  That  is  my  under- 
standng.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
question  about  it. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutdy  right. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Tlie  problon  is  a  mat- 
ter of  release  of  the  funds,  but  insofar  as 
the  law  Is  concerned  the  fimds  are  fully 
available  and  wiU  continue  so. 

Mr.  GERAU)  R.  FORD.  The  gentle- 
man is  saying  that  in  the  fiscal  year  that 
begins  on  July  1,  there  will  be  that 
amount  of  money  on  funding  available 
until  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  acts  on  its  housing  bill  and 
until  the  Congress  passes  a  housing  bill 
that  covers  this  area? 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Taking  a  leaf  from  the 
speech  which  was  made  by  my  friend 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Com),  there 
will  be  three  times  as  much  money  avail- 
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able  for  1972-73  as  we  have  been  lUe  to 
get  released  during  the  current  ye  ir 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr. 
nmn,  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  mi  time. 
Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  m3ve  to 
strike  the  requisite  nimiber  of  wo 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  that  I 
am  supporting  Is  an  am«idment  Spon- 
sored by  Mr.  Stephens  of  Georgia.  We 
are  asking  for  $650  million  for  tii  702 
program  of  the  housing  bill.  This  Is  to 
provide  for  water  facilities,  pipeline  i  and 
sewer  lines;  50  percent  of  the  cos  will 
be  borne  by  the  Federal  Govemmen  ;  and 
the  remaining  50  percent  by  the  local 
government. 

The  appropriations  bill  as  reported 
contains  no  funds  for  grants  for  Mtsic 
water  and  sewer  facilities.  This  is  ai  im- 
portant program,  and  has  been  indirect 
since  1965.  It  has  as  its  purpose  thd  cor- 
rection of  a  basic  polluticm  problem 
which  confronts  this  Nation. 

The  President's  budget  for  197:  did 
not  Include  any  additional  authorlt  7  for 
continuing  the  water  and  sewer  fa  ;illty 
grants.  You  may  recall  that  last  year 
the  House  voted,  by  an  overwheltning 
majority,  to  appropriate  $500  mlUioh  for 
fiscal  year  1972.  The  President  luu;  not 
spent  these  fimds,  notwithstandint  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  backlog  of  apt  lica- 
tions  totaling  over  $1  billion. 

I  know  of  no  program  more  vital  han 
to  provide  our  cities  and  communities 
with  the  means  of  assisting  Its  citJEens 
with  adequate  water  and  sewer  f  acili  ties. 
What  purpose  Is  served  for  a  commi  aity 
to  have  a  sewage  treatment  plant  if  it 
does  not  have  the  lines  to  provide  fo  r  its 
effective  utilization. 

The  House  has  recently  passed  on  e  of 
the  strongest  and  most  comprehensive 
water  pollution  bills  in  our  history. 
Water  pollution  represents  one  of  the 
major  problems  that  we  face  now,  Emd 
will  for  a  niunber  of  years.  I  urge  the 
support  of  every  Member  of  the  Hou«  s  in 
providing  funds  to  permit  adequate  fi- 
nancing in  1973  of  the  basic  water  md 
sewer  facilities  authorized  by  section  702 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1965. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  )gx. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requinte 
niunber  of  words.  |^ 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  trust  that  the  amei  id- 
ment  offered  by  the  gentleman  fiam 
Georgia  (Mr.  STimms)  contain  ng 
funds  for  water  and  sewer  lines,  will  be 
adopted,  since  so  many  of  these  proje  cts 
wiu  be  of  direct  ben^t  to  the  State  of 
West  Virginia. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urtkn 
Development's  702  program,  if  fimcl 
would  cut  substantially  into  the  1 
backlog  of  applications   now   penw 
Many  of  these  applications  and  so 
of  the  most  serious  needs  occur  in  t 
State  of  West  Virginia.  I  am  very  plea»-« 
that  my  colleague  from  West  Virgin  a 
(Mr.  Kxt)  is  here  with  us  today  to  vo  « 
on  the  pending  Stephens  amendmext. 
because  we  need  every  vote  we  can  get  n 
order   to   make   progress   in    the   flglit 
against    pollution.    Adoptl(»i    of    tie 
Stephens  amendment  would  be  a   sul  •- 
stantlal  step  forward  in  our  strugge 
for  clean  water. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  t » 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
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I  think  we  are  united  in  the  opinion 
that  we  should  have  an  adequate  clean 
water  program.  RecenUy,  this  House 
passed  an  $18  billion  program  of  grants 
for  the  oonstrucUon  of  waste  treatment 
plants  over  a  period  of  3  years. 

In  addition  to  that,  there  is  $700  mil- 
lion available  for  sewer  and  water  fa- 
cilities for  this  year.  That  much  is  avail- 
able right  now. 

Of  that  $700  million,  only  $91  million 
of  applications  have  beai  processed  for 
expenditure  according  to  information 
secured  informaUy  today  by  the  com- 
mittee staff. 

Therefore  it  would  seem  to  me  to  be 
the  better  part  of  discretion  on  the  part 
of  those  who  want  to  act  responsibly  in 
fiscal  matters  not  to  virtually  double  the 
$700  million  already  avaUable  by  adopt- 
ing tills  amendment. 

Certainly  I  beUeve  every  Member  can 
explain  to  his  constituents  that  he  is 
doing  aU  he  can,  and  that  he  has  helped 
provide  hundreds  of  millionus  of  dollars 
for  this  program  and  that  over  $600 
million  remains  unused  at  this  time 
But  what  good  does  It  do  to  appropriate 
more  money  at  this  time?  It  is  like  piling 
Pilion  on  Ossa  to  provide  more  and  more 
money  when  it  will  not  accomplish  any- 
thing except  to  show  that  apparentiy  this 
House  does  not  have  sufficient  respect 
and  admiration  for  the  doUar  and  pru- 
dent and  proper  procedures. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  defeat  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentieman 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Stephbks)  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  inappropriate  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for  a  vote  on  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentieman 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Stephens)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ao- 
peared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman  I  de- 
mand teUere.  ' 

Tellers  were  refused. 

So  tiie  amendment  was  rejected 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  appropriation 
there  appears  to  be  no  provision  for  in- 
creasing funds  in  the  section  13  school 
lunch  program.  This  is  the  special  serv- 
ices program  used  to  provide  for  sum- 
mer feeding  and  year-round  preschool 
feeding  of  low-income  children. 

In  view  of  the  ciurent  need  for  this 
program  and  the  cutbacks  seemingly  in 
vogue  around  the  country  on  these  pro- 
grams, I  would  like  to  Inquire  whether 
your  committee  Is  going  to  insist  that  the 
impounded  funds  under  section  32  be 
used  in  these  vital  areas? 

As  I  understand  it,  we  passed  last  year 
Public  Law  92-32  which  authorized  up 
to  $135  million  In  section  32  funds  for 
feeding  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  Inquire 
whether  some  effort  will  be  made  to 
utilize  these  impounded  funds  or  direct 
the  administration  to  provide  them? 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  I  do  not  know  any  way 
we  can  force  the  release  by  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  any  funds.  But  as  to  any 
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avaUable  funds  I  am  advised  that  about 
$8  million  remains  available  for  June 
That  is  the  information  we  have. 

Of  course,  as  to  frozen  or  withheld 
fluids,  that  is  beyond  the  control  of  the 
committee,  as  the  gentleman  knows. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  undersUnd  that.  Pres- 
ent funds  in  this  program  are  being  pro- 
vided from  both  a  regular  appropria- 
tions bill  as  well  as  some  section  32  funds 
which  come  out  of  the  tariff.  The  prob- 
lem is  that  not  enough  of  these  section 
32  funds  are  being  used.  The  result  is 
a  faUure  to  feed  these  children. 

Mr.  WHTITEN.  Funds  now  available 
are  out  of  section  32. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  hope  the  committee  will 
in  some  way  bring  about  a  utilization  of 
impounded  funds. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  While  there  have  been 
no  questions  raised  about  the  $8  mlUion 
Included  in  the  bill  for  the  hire  of  addi- 
tional food  and  drug  inspectors  and  for 
related  matters,  before  we  move  on  to 
chapter  n,  I  would  like  to  briefly  dis- 
cuss this  very  important  item  and  the 
reasons  for  the  committee's  action  in 
this  area.  This  amount  was  added  in 
full  committee  at  the  initiation  of  the 
subcommittee.  No  request  was  made  by 
the  administration  for  additional  funds. 
The  reasons  why  the  committee  took  this 
unusual  step  are  fully  explained  in  the 
report  and  I  include  the  report  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  order  to  assure 
that  the  committee's  intent  Is  fully 
understood: 

Food  and  Dbvo  ADicnnBnATioN — ^Btnu>iNas 
AMD  PACiunxs 


No  supplemental  funds  are  requested  by 
the  Vtood  and  Drug  Administration  In  tbe 
bUl  before  us.  However,  an  extensive  study 
of  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  by  the 
Survey  and  Investigations  Staff  of  the  Appro- 
prtatlons  Committee  was  begun  in  early 
Septunber  at  the  request  of  the  Committee. 
An  additional  study  was  then  made  by  the 
Oeoeral  Aooountlng  Office.  Many  problems 
were  disclosed.  Among  other  things  revealed 
on  a  qtot  check  basis  was  the  fact  that 
about  40  percent  of  food  processing  plants 
were  unsanitary  and  further  that  Inspections 
which  discloae  such  oondltlaos  avorage  about 
B  to  7  yean  apart,  notwithstanding  an  in- 
«••••  of  IS  percent  in  the  appropriations 
for  this  agency  for  the  current  year. 

Theee  facts  were  confirmed  In  hearings 
before  the  Committee  on  the  1978  budget.  It 
was  also  developed  that  $31  Jt  million  In 
monies  appropriated  from  1904  to  19S8  for 
construction  of  field  laboratories  U  pi«MnUy 
avaUable  and,  $8,000,000  of  which  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Committee  can  best  be  used 
to  proceed  Immediately  to  meet  pressing 
problems.  New  labcratmles  may  be  needed, 
however,  no  survey  has  been  made  and  facUl- 
Uee  begun  now  would  not  be  available  In 
leas  than  three  years. 

It  Is  the  oirti:doii  of  the  Committee  that 
with  the  critical  inspeetlonal  problems  Im- 
mediate action  Is  required  now.  Aoctntttngly, 
the  Committee  has  written  language  author- 
ising that  M  mUUoa  of  unused  funds  in  the 
buildings  and  faculties  account  be  used 
now  primarily  for  In^Mctlonal  activities. 

The  Committee  has  also  approved  the  use 
of  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  of  the 
$8  mllUon  for  the  renovation  and  equipping 
of  existing  vacant  or  underutUhnd  facilities 
to  provide  addltt<mal  laboratory  euablUty 
Immediately.  ''" 

■nils  aoUon  doea  not  preclude  the  future 
funding  for  laboratories  previously  author- 
iasd.  but  conditions  have  changed  consider- 
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ably  since  theee  funds  were  originally  ^>- 
proved.  Hie  Committee  expects  the  Agency, 
in  view  of  the  present  need  for  immediate 
action,  to  arrange  for  the  use  of  existing 
underutUiaed  laboratories,  including  lab<v- 
atorles  of  other  Psdeiml  agencies,  which 
could  become  operational  much  more  quickly 
than  new  oonatruction. 

While  the  Committee  has  made  these  in- 
creased InqMctitmal  funds  avaUable  untu 
expended,  it  wUl  expect  the  Inspectors  to  be 
hired  as  qulcXly  as  is  prudently  poeslble. 

^proval  of  this  supplemental  will  have  no 
effect  on  the  overaU  budget  totals  since  it  is 
a  reprogrammlng  of  fiuds  already  appro- 
priated. 

To  summarize,  the  most  Important 
parts  of  the  report  emphasise  Uiat  the  $8 
million  is  urgently  needed  as  is  shown  by 
the  committee  and  GAO  investigations. 
The  funds  will  be  derived  from  fimds 
previously  appropriated  and  will  have  no 
effect  on  the  overall  new  obllgational  au- 
thority. The  money  can  be  prudently 
spent  because  it  Is  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Emfloticxmt  STAMDAaos  AsatnaafixATioM 

VBtBUX.  WOBKMXN'S  COKFXNSATTON  BKNXnTS 

For  an  additional  amount  tar  "Federal 
workmen's  compensation  benefits",  $23,- 
000,000. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  CSialrman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Cleiic  read  as  fcdlows: 
DBPAXncxirr  or  Health,  Edttcatxoit,  and 

WWLTAMM 
AMKIVDKKNT  OrTKUD  BT   KB.   TAXES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Tatks:  Page  10, 
line  13,  insert  the  heading  "Oiticb  or  Edu- 
cation" and  a  new  section  reading  as  fol- 
lows: 

"For  an  additional  amount  to  the  Office 
of  Education  for  tbe  "TiMow  Throu^"  pro- 
gram, $9,000,000  as  authorlaed  by  law." 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  this 
amendment  to  restore  the  funds  neces- 
sary to  keep  alive  an  outstanding  edu- 
cational program  for  our  schoolchildren 
who  have  moved  from  the  Headstart  pro- 
gram into  the  first  grades  of  primary 
school.  The  program  has  been  cut  from 
$68  million  to  $59  million.  This  is  a  pro- 
gram for  the  kids  who  are  6  and  7  years 
old,  after  they  have  completed  the  Head- 
start  programs  which  take  them  through 
kindergarten. 

It  was  begun  3  years  ago  as  an  experi- 
mental program,  and  since  its  Inception 
It  has  been  admowledged  by  everybody — 
everybody  without  exception — to  be  a 
great  success.  The  children  love  It,  and 
those  who  have  participated  in  it  have 
literally  bloomed  under  Its  special  guid- 
ance. The  reading  and  math  ability  of 
the  children  in  this  program  Is,  In  most 
cases.  2  years  beyond  their  grade. 

Ilie  pcu-ents  like  it.  They  participate. 
They  Join  In  with  the  teachers  in  this 
very  innovative  and  constructive  pro- 
gram in  a  partnership  to  teach  the  kids. 
Even  Secretary  Richardson  likes  it.  He 
expressed  the  view  that  the  program  has 
been  a  significant  aciiievement,  and  yet 
the  Office  of  Education  decided  to  cut 


the  program  by  $9  million  and  the  com- 
mittee went  along. 

It  is  a  strange  act  in  view  of  the  praise 
given  the  program  by  everybody.  Why  did 
the  OfBoe  of  Education  cut  the  funds?  It 
was  a  mistake  pure  and  simple.  It  was  a 
goof,  and  I  am  sure  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion would  admit  it.  They  told  the  Con- 
gress they  wanted  to  cut  the  per-pupil 
cost.  They  did  not  want  to  dlmlnate  any 
programs,  merely  to  cut  the  per-pupil 
cost. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  Justification 
that  they  filed  with  the  Appropriations 
Committee  it  was  asserted  that  all  the 
programs  will  be  continued.  The  per- 
pupil  cost  was  all  that  would  be  cut.  Now 
they  have  slashed  the  program.  Pro- 
grams are  being  cut  in  communities  all 
over  the  country,  including  in  my  city  of 
Chicago,  in  my  district.  In  the  Ogden 
school,  where  a  very  fine  program  is 
being  killed  as  a  result  of  the  slash  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee  and  the 
Congress. 

It  was  argued  in  the  committee  by  my 
good  friend  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel) 
that  this  program  is  too  expensive,  that 
it  costs  $750  per  pupil.  He  also  argued 
that  it  is  a  research  program  that  ought 
to  be  added  now. 

Well,  both  arguments  are  without 
foundati(ML  Yes,  this  is  a  research  pro- 
gram. Init  tliat  is  one  of  the  reasons  it 
is  more  expensive  than  ordinary  pro- 
grams are.  We  are  moving  into  areas  that 
have  hitherto  been  unexplor^.  All  of  us 
know  what  the  cost  of  research  has  been 
In  programs  that  have  been  undertaken 
in  tlie  Department  of  Defense.  We 
know  how  expensive  they  have  been.  We 
have  seen  costs  double,  even  triple,  and 
sometimes  without  criticism. 

For  example,  I  recall  the  SR  71  pro- 
gram where  $1,100  million  was  spent  to 
construct  two  planes,  one  of  which 
crashed  and  the  other  ended  up  in  a 
museum. 

We  recall  the  loan  of  $250  million  to 
keep  the  Lockheed  Co.  alive. 

Is  it  too  much  to  restore  a  $9  million 
cut  to  keep  the  education  of  our  children 
alive  after  we  have  done  an  act  of  that 
kind? 

Is  the  growth  and  development  of  our 
children  less  important  than  the  research 
and  development  programs  which  are 
approved  every  day  for  the  military? 

This  program  is  achieving  cocHieration 
among  the  races  that  is  sought  to  be 
achieved  by  the  busing  program,  and  it  is 
being  done  without  the  busing  of  chil- 
dren. 

Finally,  my  good  friend  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Michel)  said  it  should  have  been 
included  In  tttie  I  funding.  Pertiaps  that 
will  happen  in  the  future,  but  for  the 
next  school  year,  unless  my  amendment 
is  approved,  the  funds  for  this  program 
will  carry  $9  million  less  and  programs 
all  over  the  country  will  be  eliminated. 

If  he  wants  the  money  for  titie  I  at 
some  futtire  time,  I  think  his  committee 
should  put  the  funds  In.  But  one  thing  is 
certain.  If  these  funds  are  not  approved, 
the  next  school  year  will  go  into  effect  In 
September  without  these  programs.  This 
is  our  last  chance  to  vote  funds  to  con- 
tinue this  program.  We  know  this  is 
a  good  program.  We  know  it  has  suc- 


ceeded. We  know  it  will  give  us  data  to 
permit  education  patterns  in  the  future 
to  follow.  Should  we  allow  that  program 
to  be  killed  now? 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  vote  on  my  amend- 
ment is  a  vote  for  cliildren's  progress. 
I  urge  Members  to  support  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  I  liave 
heard  about  being  against  motherhood 
and  being  against  sin.  So  they  say,  well, 
one  must  be  for  motherhood  and  against 
sin,  but  one  is  not  supposed  to  tie  against 
children.  Well,  I  certainly  do  not  relish 
Uiat  role. 

I  want  to  call  attention  of  tiie  Mem- 
liers  to  the  fact  that  we  are  getting  near 
to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  period.  Despite 
the  alarms  voiced  by  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois,  the  roof  of  tills 
Capitol  is  not  going  to  fall  in.  The 
schools  in  the  metropolitan  areas  are  not 
going  to  collapse.  This  Just  is  not  going 
to  happen. 

The  regular  i4>iHt>pilation  bill  for 
1972 — may  I  emphasize  this  Is  a  supple- 
mental appnvriation  bill,  and  we  are  not 
talking  about  the  regular  bill  for  1972. 
This  is  the  supplemental  bill.  The  regu- 
lar biU  for  1972  included  $60,060,000  in 
this  Follow-through  program. 

This  is  the  first  of  May,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes.  That  is  the  problem.  The 
$60,060,000  already  appropriated  is  the 
full  amount  of  the  1972  budget  request. 
This  is  the  full  amount.  It  is  true  the 
1972  appropriation  is  a  reduction  from 
the  1971  appropriation.  This  program  is 
forward -fimded.  What  does  that  mean? 

It  means  the  1971  appropriaticm  sup- 
ported the  projects  in  operation  during 
the  ciurent  schocd  year,  that  is.  1971- 
72.  Now,  there  are  currenUy  160  projects 
in  operation,  enrolling  74,800  children. 
During  the  next  school  year  there  will 
be  134  in  operation. 

HEW  is  going  to  discontinue  f  imding 
26  projects  next  year.  I  do  not  blame 
them.  Do  Members  know  wliy?  There  is 
atisolutely  no  evaluation — ^none  whatso- 
ever—in those  projects  to  establish  their 
effectiveness  in  relation  to  cost.  There  lias 
been  no  evaluation  in  those  projects. 
TUs  is  the  situation  we  have.  But  with 
this  funding  available — and  we  have  It 
here — they  will  be  able  to  serve  more 
children — serving  more  ctiildren  is  the 
name  of  the  game  here — at  a  lower  aver- 
age cost.  What  do  we  want?  Diamonds? 
That  is  perfect. 

Further,  this  program  is  strictiy  exper- 
imental. Watch  this  foot-in-the-door 
business.  Members  know  there  Is  nothing 
more  permanent  in  Washington  than  a 
tonporary  agency  or  a  temporary  build- 
ing or  a  temporary  license.  Watch  this 
one.  This  is  supposed  to  be  trying  out 
different  approaches  to  find  wtilch  ones 
are  most  effective  in  improving  tlie  edu- 
cational achievement  for  children  in  the 
lower  Income  families — and  everybody 
is  for  ttat. 

Since  this  is  an  experimental  and 
demonstrated  program,  it  was  not  in- 
tended, nor  expected,  that  each  individ- 
ual project  would  be  supported  indef- 
initdy  by  the  Federal  Government,  par- 
ticularly in  those  cases  where  there  is 
no  way  oS  measuring  the  results. 
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The  methods  that  are  found  most  suc- 
cessful can  be  picked  up  by  other  sch  x>ls. 
We  intend  that  they  be  picked  up.  Wi !  are 
going  to  see  that  they  are  picked  u  i.  If 
they  do  not  pick  them  up,  we  will  z  lake 
them  pick  them  up,  for  other  schoois.  to 
make  them  a  part  of  their  regular  cinric- 
ulimi,  or  In  projects  supported  inder 
title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secox  dary 
Education  Act.  They  are  there. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  strictly  aii  ex- 
perimental and  demonstration  proi  ram. 
It  was  not  Intended  by  the  Congresi ,  and 
It  Is  not  expected,  that  each  Indlt  Idual 
project  would  be  supported  forever.  So 
certainly  under  the  drcumstancet  this 
amendment  should  be  rejected. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  moVe  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  TATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  wll  the 
gentleman  yi^d? 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentl<  man 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentlemai ;  for 
yielding. 

I  know  that  the  gentleman  from  P(  on- 
sylvanla  (Mr.  Flood)  would  not  ki  ow- 
Ingly  or  wlllfuUy  delude  the  House,  but 
I  believe  that  may  have  been  the  effect 
of  some  of  his  statements.  T 

The  point  is  that  when  he  spoke  of  or- 
ward  fimding  he  was  speaidng  of  the 
school  year  that  starts  next  Septen  ber. 
and  when  he  talks  about  this  belig  a 
supplemental  appropriation  biU,  wha :  he 
might  have  intended,  or  perhaps  the  ef- 
fect of  his  words,  at  least,  was  to  dve 
the  House  the  impression  that  the  f  i  nds 
are  going  to  be  used  up  on  June  30  of  Ails 
year.  Nothing  is  further  from  the  tr  ith. 
This  money  is  for  the  next  school  y  iar. 
If  my  amendment  is  not  voted  up,  t  len 
this  program  will  be  $9  mUllon  short  tnd 
the  program  will  have  to  be  cut  back. 

Mr.  OBEY.  The  gentleman  is  absol  ite- 
ly  correct. 

The  fact  is,  there  are  26  follow-thro  ugh 
projects,  one  of  which  is  located  in  my 
district,  which  are  going  to  be  elimini  ,ted 
in  the  next  school  year  imless  this  am<  nd- 
ment  is  passed. 

The  fact  Is  that  in  my  district — ai  id  I 
suspect  In  many  others — the  reason  be- 
ing given  by  the  bureaucrats  for  dlscpn- 
tinuance  is  that  It  Is  because  of  the  19- 
miUion  cut.  That  is  what  the  local  p  bo- 
ple  are  being  told.  In  a  letter  to  my 
followthrough  coordinator,  the  depity 
commissioner  for  school  systems,  Dui  me 
Matthews  wrote,  "these  dlfllcult  fund  ng 
discussions  were  necessitated  by  the 
million  reduction  in  the  followthroi 
national  funding  level  and  the  resul. 
Impossibilities  of  refunding  all  projec 
This  school  district  is  not  especially 
about  Federal  money.  It  is  a  rather 
servative  area  and  looks  with 
skepticism  on  Federal  money.  Yet  I . 
found  a  tremendous  reaction  against 
azmouncement  that  that  program  is 
ing  to  be  cut  in  my  district.  In  fact, 
parents  want  to  come  up,  on  their 
money,  to  appeal  to  the  Qovemmeni 
restore  that  project.  I  believe  that  siys 
something  as  to  the  success  of  the  v^- 
gram. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  woTild  like  to  r4ad 
something  which  I  believe  Indicates  wpat 
we  are  trying  to  get  at. 


A  few  shears  ago  I  got  a  report  from  an 
old  teacher  of  mine,  from  the  high  school 
from  which  I  graduated.  He  was  dis- 
tressed about  the  problems  some  of  these 
kids  are  having  in  traditioiial  schools.  He 
told  me  he  had  given  a  test  to  some  300 
high  school  seniors.  In  his  high  school 
history  classes,  asking  them  Just  to  tell 
how  the  "Star-Spangled  Banner"  was 
writtoi.  He  gave  them  a  week  to  go  over  a 
sheet  which  he  put  out  ahead  of  time, 
before  he  gave  the  test. 

This  is  what  he  got  back  from  some  of 
those  kids  at  the  time  of  the  test. 

The  title  itself  was  misspelled  31  times. 
Some  of  the  titles  were  "Spandle  Baner. 
Stars  Spangles  Banner,  Spaugal  Banner, 
Stars  Bangle  Baimer.  Spangaled  Ban- 
ner, Spangled  Banner,  Stangel  baner, 
Spanded  Banner,  Star  Bankle  Banner. 
Spandes  Ander,  Sprackle  Baner,  Spanal 
Baner,  Sparled  Bander,"  and  so  forth. 

I  would  like  to  read  one  story  from  a 
student  who  later  graduated.  This  was 
what  he  wrote  when  he  was  asked  to  de- 
scribe how  the  National  Anthem  came 
into  being.  He  said: 

Our  National  Anthem  was  written  by 
PrancU  Sodke,  be  was  an  athemay,  while  on 
a  ship  the  British  were  flgbtlng  with  us.  Key 
did  not  think  he  could  hold  out.  When  the 
unoke  settled  he  saw  the  flag  flying  still.  The 
next  cupple  mornings  his  brothers  told  him 
to  send  It  to  a  radio  program.  People  liked 
and  sang  It.  It  was  wrote  In  1814  of  Sept.  12. 
John  Smith  wrote  the  music.  When  Key  died 
the  President  said  the  flag  would  fly  over  him 
all  the  time. 

That  kid  graduated.  I  am  not  trying  to 
laugh  at  that  kid.  And  it  is  true,  this 
happened  some  time  ago.  But  the  point  I 
am  trying  to  make  is  that  if  we  have 
been  wasting  money  we  have  been  wast- 
ing it  trying  to  use  traditional  methods 
to  get  through  to  kids  who  cannot  learn 
in  a  traditional  way. 

The  follow  through  program  is  aimed 
at  getting  to  potential  failures  when  it  is 
sUll  possible  to  change  their  future.  It  Is 
meant  to  explore,  for  the  future,  different 
and  productive  methods  for  getting  stu- 
dents to  learn.  I  submit  that  it  is  a  far 
greater  waste  of  money  to  continue  to 
provide  traditional  methods,  such  as  we 
have  provided,  than  It  is  to  explore  new 
ways  of  teaching. 

I  think  at  least  some  of  that  seed 
money  is  going  to  be  far  more  effective 
than  money  which  we  spend  in  tradi- 
tional ways. 

I  urge  you  to  support  the  gentleman's 
amendment.  I  think  It  is  Qne  of  the  beet 
amendments  we  are  going  to  see  here 
today. 

Mr.  BfOCHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
conunlttee,  I  cannot  argue  with  the  suc- 
cess of  a  good  many  of  the  projects  in 
the  follow  through  program,  but  let  us 
keep  this  thing  on  track. 

The  reason  for  our  having  established 
these  follow  through  projects  around  the 
country  was,  as  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  Indicated  In  his  earlier  re- 
marks, to  establish  an  experimental  base 
so  that  we  could  move  from  the  experi- 
mental stage  to  an  operational  stage 
throughout  the  countiy.  This  could  be 
done,  of  course.  In  title  I  of  E8EA. 


While  the  gentleman  has  one  of  the 
projects  In  his  district  that  has  been 
eliminated.  It  is  obviously  one  of  the  28 
that  has  not  proven  to  be  as  good  as  the 
other  ones  we  have  in  being  around  the 
country. 

It  is  quite  naUu^l  for  any  Member 
who  has  one  of  these  projects  in  his  dis- 
trict that  has  been  eliminated  to  make  a 
pitch  on  this  floor  for  the  continuation 
of  the  program  and  to  obtain  additional 
money,  because  it  Just  means  that  much 
more  for  that  project  in  his  district. 
It  is  perfectly  understandable. 

However.  I  am  saying  we  have  to  look 
at  the  national  effort  here.  What  we  have 
In  mind  is  utilizing  what  we  have  learned 
in  those  good  projects  and  pushing  them 
from  the  experimental  stage  to  opera- 
tional and  doing  it  In  every  school  district 
that  has  a  title  I  program  around  the 
country. 
Mr.  YATES.  Will  the  genUeman  yield? 
Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  YATES.  Everybody  concedes  it  to 
be  a  good  program.  The  point  Is  that  the 
Office  of  Education  goofed  when  they 
came  before  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations that  it  was  reduced  be- 
cause they  were  going  to  cut  back  on  the 
per-pupll  cost.  But  if  you  examine  the 
Justlflcatlons,  you  will  find  the  same 
number  of  projects  was  proposed  to  be 
continued  in  the  next  fiscal  year.  Now, 
they  are  $9  miUion  short  and  are  cutting 
back  on  the  program.  It  does  not  mean  it 
is  not  a  good  program.  It  is  a  good  pro- 
gram. But  it  means  that  they  goofed. 
My  amendment  corrects  that  mistake. 
Mr.  MICHEL.  I  do  not  have  any  testi- 
mony before  the  committee  that  indi- 
cates there  was  goofing  on  the  part  of 
anybody  in  their  presentations  to  us. 

Mr.  YATES.  It  is  obvious,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  because  they 
asked  for  less  money  for  the  same  num- 
ber of  projects  and  did  not  cut  back  on 
the  per-pupll  cost. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  The  gentleman  can  use 
his  own  kind  of  arithmetic  if  he  wants 
to.  There  is  no  question  it  is  a  very 
expulsive  program  with  a  per-pupll  cost 
of  1740  to  $750. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  Is  that  you 
want  to  apparenUy  comtlnue  the  pro- 
gram on  an  experimental  basis  but  it 
ought  not  be  perpetuated  tliat  way.  We 
want  to  get  it  beycmd  that  stage  and  on 
to  the  working  level. 

Mr.  YATBB.  The  gentleman  said  It  is 
an  experimental  program.  Tlie  gentle- 
man Is  exactly  correct.  But  Is  not  an 
experimental  program  which  benefits 
our  children  as  important  as  an  experi- 
mental program  for  the  military  pro- 
grams that  constantly  escalate  In  cost 
but  which  we  approved  nevertbeleu? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  We  do  not  want  to  have 

an  experimental  program  run  forever. 

for  heaven's  sake. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

iSx.  MTCHRL.  I  am  haM>y  to  yield  to 

the  gentleman. 

Mr.  YUOOD.  Of  course,  Mr.  Chainnan. 
the  purpose  hare  Is  to  be  helping  chil- 
dren, not  to  hdp  some  Member's  proj- 
ect. I  would  be  doing  the  same  thing  if 
I  were  he.  The  project  has  as  its  purpose 
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helping  children.  There  is  going  to  be 
an  increase  from  74^00  children  to 
91.S50  children.  Children.  Forget  about 
projects.  We  are  trying  to  help  children. 

Mr.  YATES.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further?    

Mr.  MICHEL.  Yes,  I  will. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  was  talking  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentlewtunan  from  Oregon 
(Mrs.  OtSKH)  earlier  this  afternoon 
about  this  program.  She  pointed  out  how 
terribly  dlfllcult  it  was  for  children  ■vAxo 
have  come  through  the  Headstart  pro- 
gram to  be  thrown  into  the  usual  of  our 
school  programs  with  overcrowded 
classes  and  too  few  teaching  assistants. 
She  thought  it  was  necessary  to  ccmtlnue 
the  follow  through  program. 

That  is  the  point  I  make.  What  has 
been  done  by  this  reduction  In  funds  Is 
the  cutting  out  a  few  of  the  programs 
that  are  now  in  effect  In  various  parts  of 
the  coimtry  and  letting  the  rest  of  the 
program  exist,  an  action  which  is  pat- 
ently discriminatory. 

Mr.  BGCHEL.  I  will  say  In  response  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  that  the  very 
nature  of  an  experimental  program  is 
one  which  should  be  flexible  enough  to 
adjust  to  change.  If  we  can  reduce  the 
per  pupil  cost  during  the  life  of  an  ex- 
perimental program,  we  should  do  it  for 
this  naturally  would  leave  us  with  the 
additional  resources  to  include  more 
children  in  the  experiment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates)  . 

The  question  wtu  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Yates)  there 
were — ayes  16,  noes  52. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
Ai(xm»CKj«T  ormxD  bt  kr.  taxes 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Tatbs:  Page 
10.  line  13.  Insert  the  heading  "OmcK  or 
Education"  and  a  new  section  reading  as 
follows : 

"For  an  additional  amount  to  the  Office  of 
Education  for  the  'Bilingual  Education'  pro- 
gram, «1S,000,0(X)  as  authorized  by  law." 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
over  7  million  Spanish-speaking,  French- 
speaking,  and  American  Indian  children 
in  this  country  who  are  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  bilingual  educatlanal 
program — 7  million.  Yet.  there  are  only 
83,000  of  such  children  who  are  in  these 
programs.  That  is  because  there  are  not 
enough  funds  which  have  been  made 
available  for  the  program. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man frwn  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Where  does  the  gentle- 
man get  the  figure  of  7  million?  The 
testimony  before  our  committee  was  5 
million. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  statistic  I  have  shows 
7  million,  although  I  will  accept  the  gen- 
tleman's figure  of  5  million. 

The  contrast  is  still  great — 5  million 
children  and  83.000  in  the  bilingual  pro- 
grams. There  is  not  enough  money  in 
this  program. 


There  is  an  authorization  of  $100  mil- 
lion. However,  this  committee  voted  CHily 
$35  million  for  this  fiscal  year.  Of  that 
amount,  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  fi-oze  $10  million  for  half  of  this 
fiscal  year.  Only  recently  it  made  the 
$10  million  available  for  these  programs. 
Mr.  Chainnan,  of  the  $35  mlUlon  which 
was  msKle  available,  three  States  received 
$20.5  million.  California  received  $7.5 
million,  Texas  received  $5.5  million,  and 
New  York  i-eceived  $2.5  million. 

The  city  of  Chicago,  from  which  I 
come,  and  ii^ere  there  are  10  percent  of 
the  people  who  are  Spanish  speaking,  re- 
ceives $220,000. 

The  large  urban  areas  of  the  North 
and  the  Midwest  have  been  virtually  by- 
passed by  this  project.  Thus,  the  schools 
have  not  been  able  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  Danish-speaking  children  of  the 
families  who  are  coming  into  the  big 
cities  in  great  numbers.  The  result  for 
the  children  is  often  frustration  and 
despair. 

Education  is  the  llfeblood  of  our  Na- 
tion. The  development  of  basic  reading 
and  writing  skills  is  the  sine  qua  non  of 
success,  and  yet  children  who  speak  Eng- 
lish as  a  second  language  are  not  devel- 
oping these  essential  skills.  I  frequently 
hear  from  inner-city  schoolteachers  that 
the  children  are  eager  to  learn  and  they 
want  desperately  to  please,  yet  we  are 
shortchanging  them  by  denying  them 
an  adequate  foundation  through  lack 
of  funds. 

I  do  not  say  that  California  should  not 
receive  the  major  share  of  these  funds. 
They  should  receive  more  because  they 
are  not  receiving  adequate  fimds  for  the 
number  of  Spanish -speaidng  children 
they  have.  I  do  not  say  that  Texas  should 
not  receive  the  $5.5  million.  They  should 
receive  more.  I  do  not  say  that  New  York 
should  not  receive  the  $2.5  milUoii  they 
receive.  Certainly  not.  They  should  re- 
ceive more.  The  point  is  that  this  whole 
program  is  drastically  imderfinanced. 

And  I  urge — I  urge  that  my  amend- 
ment be  approved,  because  it  will  restore 
not  the  full  funding  of  the  program,  not 
even  half  of  the  program,  but  it  will 
raise  the  funding  level  of  the  program  up 
to  $50  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  again  I  ask  that  my 
amendment  be  aimiroved. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates). 
Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  special 
interest  in  this  program.  I  was  raised  in 
St.  Augustine,  Florida,  and  I  talked 
Spanish,  as  kids  do,  before  I  talked 
English. 

I  know  these  people  because  I  was 
raised  with  them  through  nearly  all  of 
my  young  adult  life,  and  they  know,  as 
well  as  I  know,  that  I  v/ould  be  a  true 
friend  of  theirs. 

Again  I  must  oppose  the  proposed 
amendment.  This  is  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill.  The  <^}propriation  al- 
ready available,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  this 
program  for  fiscal  year  1972 — and  re- 
member, we  are  talking  about  fiscal  year 
1972 — is  $35  million.  This  represents  an 
increase — now,  Usten — an  increase  of  $10 
Oakland  Is  not  radically  different  from 
crease — over  the  1971  appropriation. 


You  say  we  are  not  concerned?  Indeed 

we  are.  I  am. 
This  is  also — now,  near  this — this  is 

also  an  increase  of  $10  million  over  the 
pi«sidential  budget  request  for  the  fiscal 
year  1972.  We  put  in  $10  milUon  over  the 
President's  1972  budget  request;  that  Is 
what  we  are  talking  about.  We  put  it  in. 
like  the  followthrough  program 
which  we  Just  discussed,  this  program  is 
forward  funded. 

Let  me  nail  this  down  for  you,  Mr. 
Chairman.  The  1972  funds  that  I  am 
talking  about  will  be  used  to  support 
projects  in  operation  during  the  coming 
1972-73  school  year,  which  begins  this 
coming  fall.  Do  not  forget  that. 

And  this  program,  again — and  watch 
this — ^this.  by  the  intent  of  the  Congress, 
is  an  experimental  demonstration  pro- 
gram which  has  been  exjiandlng,  and 
probably  will  continue  to  expand.  I  hope. 
There  is  nothing  wrong  with  that.  And 
let  me  say  that  In  the  1973  budget,  which 
with  the  help  of  God,  I  will  bring  on  the 
floor  the  first  week  in  June  of  1973 — 
and  this  will  be  a  help,  and  you  will  be 
glad  to  hear  that— in  the  1973  budget 
there  is  an  Increase  of  $6,130,000  for  this 
program.  It  is  going  up  over  $6  millloti 
more,  plus  the  $35  mllUon  for  fis- 
cal year  1972,  which  was  an  Increase  of 
$10  million  over  the  1971  appropriation. 
Now,  the  rule  of  reason  must  i4>ply. 
There  is  a  much  greater  need  for  bi- 
lingual education.  You  cannot  intelli- 
gently debate  that,  of  course  you  cannot. 
But,  notice  this,  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, in  our  hearings  this  year  said  there 
are  another  230,000  children  enrolled  In 
bilingual  education  classes  supported  by 
local — and  they  should  be — ^they  should 
be— by  State— and  they  should  be,  they 
should  be — and  through  other  federally 
funded  programs.  This  is  over  and  above 
the  children  in  the  programs  supported 
by  the  $35  million  we  are  talking  about. 
It  seems  pretty  obvious  that  the  Federal 
Government  Is  in  this  program. 

We  obviously  cannot  support  all  bi- 
lingual education.  Even  the  chicanos  do 
not  expect  that.  Of  course,  they  do  not. 
They  are  reasonable  people — any  more 
than  we  should  be  the  sole  source  of 
support  for  education  of  the  handi- 
cai^>ed.  The  Federal  Government  does 
not  support  all  education  for  the  handi- 
capped. The  Federal  Government  does 
not  support  all  education  for  any  special 
group. 

The  role  of  tiie  Federal  Government 
here  is,  as  in  so  many  other  areas.  First, 
to  find  out  and  demonstrate  what  works 
best. 

What  is  the  matter  with  that? 

Second.  To  product  materials  that  can 
be  used  in  school  systems  all  over  the 
country. 

What  is  the  matter  with  that? 

Third.  To  provide  a  kind  of  base  on 
which  other  schools  and  the  States  can 
buUd. 

What  is  the  matter  with  that?  That  is 
the  law  that  you  passed.  You  were  for  it 
then.  Certainly,  you  should  reject  this 
amendment. 

lilr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
words  like  those  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  should  not  be  wasted  on  so 
few  Members  of  the  House.  So  I  make  the 
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point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is 
present. 

The  CHAIRIiCAN.  The  Chair  wUl  cc|iint 

One  hundred  and  two  Members 
present,  a  quorum.  • 

Mr.  NnCHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ris^  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  t 

Mr.  Chairman,  very  briefly  I  should 
commend  the  author  of  the  amendm  mt 
for  last  year  having  pointed  out  to  this 
House  an  Ineqxiitable  distribution  of 
these  bilingual  education  programs.    I 

It  was  on  the  strength  of  his  inquiries 
last  year  that  buttressed  our  case  with 
the  department  to  move  to  see  that  thwe 
was  a  better  distribution  out  in  the  cou  a- 
try  on  these  bilingual  education  pio- 
grams. 

In  the  latest  announcement  of  39  n  iw 
projects,  three  of  them  will  be  in  t  le 
city  of  Chicago,  as  I  pointed  out  to  t  tie 
gentleman — the  Seward  School,  ttie 
Jackson-McLaren  School  and  the  K<is- 
ziuszko  School. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentlemAn. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  know  about  the  th  ■ee 
projects.  Does  the  gentleman  know  tl^t 
the  city  of  Chicago  had  filed  for 
projects? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  No:  I  did  not  know 
but  in  any  area  where  Federal  funds 
being  doled  out  there  are  {^ways  g 
to  be  a  greater  number  of  appllcatl 
filed  than  can  be  approved.  That 
through  the  gamut  of  governmental 
tivlty. 

Let  me  Just  point  out  to  the  gentl 
in  March  when  we  held  our  hearingsjfor 
the  fiscal  year  1 973  budget.  I  asked 
ically  of  Dr.  Wickllne: 

Is  thwre  any  geographical  area  off  the 
country  cturently  being  neglected  In  fthla 
program? 

Dr.  Smith  responded  and  he  sal< 
U  you  aaked  that  earlier,  I  would  sajl  yes. 
I  would  think  the  additional  projects  w4  are 
funding  this  year  should  take  Into  aco  >unt 
those  areas  to  which  we  did  not  direct  f  inds 
prior  to  this  time. 

Then  Dr.  Marlsmd,  the  CoQunlssl(  ner 
of  Education  added: 

I  would  like  to  add  to  that.  If  I  may. '  Ills 
Is  a  project  grant  system  awarded  comi  etl- 
tlTriy  by  the  Office  of  Education.  It  was  q  ilte 
clecu'  In  the  early  history  of  this  program  i  hat 
we  were  getting  far  more  sophisticated  und 
promising  proposals  from  one  sector  of  the 
country  than  we  were  getting  from  anot  ter. 
When  we  found  this  was  causing  a  blai  in 
the  distribution  of  the  moneys,  a  very  kp- 
proprlate  bias  according  to  the  law  in  pit- 
ting the  money  where  the  most  promls  ng 
things  were  offered,  we  sent  It  to  the  :  bss 
sophisticated  part  of  the  country  to  (  n- 
courage  those  States  to  work  harder  so  tl  «y 
oould  mount  better  propooals.  As  Dr.  Sm  th 
•aid.  we  have  now  reached  reasonable  equ  ty 
among  the  States. 

With  that  I  ask  the  defeat  of  tie 
gentleman's  amendment  and  let  us  pi  9- 
ceed  with  the  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  >n 
the  sunendment  offered  by  the  gentf^- 
man  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates)  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Cleric  wlU  reatl. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 


MxozcAL  rAcnmsB  cttabantex  and  loan  fund 
For  payment  of  principal  and  Interest  on 
defaulted  loans  guaranteed  under  part  B  of 
title  VI  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 
950,000.000.  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

AJCKNDICENT  OrrXUD  BT  MB.  TAXES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Cleric  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Yates:  Page  11, 
line  3,  Insert  a  new  section  reading  as  fol- 
lows: 

"For  an  additional  amount  to  Imple- 
ment the  Comprehensive  Manpower  Train- 
ing Act  of  1971  for  the  'Urban  Doctors'  Pro- 
gram. 9150.000  as  authorised  by  law." 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  few 
years  ago,  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare Secretary  Robert  Finch  warned 
that: 

Our  failure  to  provide  adequate  health 
services  and  personnel  would  "Invite  the 
emergence  of  two  parallel  health  care  sys- 
tems, one  for  the  poor  and  one  for  the  afflu- 
ent— separate  and  unequal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  not  only  Invited 
them,  we  have  them. 

Studies  in  Chicago  have  revealed  some 
startling  facts.  Tlie  infant  mortality  rate 
is  among  the  highest  in  the  Nation — 
higher  than  New  York,  Los  Angeles,  and 
Philadelphia.  In  poor  black  commu- 
nities. 34  out  of  1,000  children  do  not 
reach  their  first  birthdays.  Each  year 
14,000  women  receive  no  prenatal  care. 
The  death  rate  in  childbirth  and  from 
postnatal  ctxnplications  is  170/1,000,  or 
10  times  the  national  average.  Through- 
out life,  the  poor  and  the  black  suffer 
a  serious  disease  rate  three  times  higher 
than  the  nonpoor. 

The  poor  of  Chicago  usually  get  their 
first  and  only  medical  attention  in  the 
emergency  rooms  of  private  and  public 
hospitals.  In  1969,  80  Cook  County  hos- 
pitals handled  more  than  1.5  million 
cases.  Only  10  percent  of  these  cases  were 
true  emergencies;  at  least  40  percent  did 
not  require  the  attention  or  resources  of 
an  emergency  department. 

This  situation  puts  an  extremely  heavy 
burden  on  strained  hospital  resources. 
In  1970  it  was  reported  that  14  private 
Chicago  hospitals  were  considering  mov- 
ing to  the  suburbs.  Closing  even  a  few  of 
these  hospitals  would  increase  the  crush- 
ing load  at  Cook  County  Hospital,  which 
is  the  only  public  institution  serving  5 
million  citizens  and  which  already  han- 
dles 30  percent  of  the  total  emergency 
room  cases. 

Where  the  poor  live,  there  are  no  doc- 
tors. When  they  are  sick,  the  situation  is 
also  intolerable  for  patients,  they  must 
travel  considerable  distances,  wait  long 
hours,  are  often  turned  away,  and  they 
have  no  alternative  source  of  medical 
care.  It  is  estimated  that  emergency  room 
visits  constitute  two-thirds  to  three- 
quarters  of  all  physician  visits  in  some 
poverty  areas.  Fifty  percent  of  the  pa- 
tients admitted  to  emergency  rooms  in 
1969  had  no  family  physician. 

This  is  not  primarily  a  fimction  of 
cost;  there  are  simply  not  enough  doc- 
tors. One  Chicago  area  study  revealed 
more  physicians  practicing  in  a  single 
suburban  medical  building  than  In  the 


entire  west  side  ghetto  with  a  population 
of  more  than  300,000.  In  the  Kenwood- 
Oakland  area  on  the  south  side  the  phy- 
sician-population ratio  Is  1:9,000.  The 
situation  is  steadily  deteriorating;  in 
1930  the  ratio  was  1:260.  In  the  past  40 
years.  Chicago's  inner  city  neighborhoods 
lost  2,000  doctors;  in  the  decade  1960-70 
al(ne  the  number  dropped  60  percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  problems  are 
acute  in  Chicago,  but  they  are  not  unique 
to  that  city  nor  even  to  urban  America.  A 
survey  conducted  by  the  Baltimore  City 
Health  Department  in  1970  discovered 
that  15  of  the  city's  census  tracts,  each 
with  a  population  of  more  than  5,000, 
had  no  primary  care  physicians.  A  simi- 
lar study  of  metropolitan  Washington 
found  significant  imbalances  in  the  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  doctors.  This  is 
not  only  an  urban  problem  It  is  a  rural 
problem  as  well.  Four  counties  in  south- 
em  Illinois  have  only  one  doctor  each; 
132  counties  throughout  the  country 
have  no  practicing  physicians. 

Large  sections  of  our  inner  cities  and 
rural  areas  are  aptly  described  as  "medi- 
cal wastelands"  where  few  doctors  work- 
ing exceptionally  long  hours  are  unable 
to  provide  adequate  care  and  specialized 
services. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  been  talking  for 
a  long  time  about  remedies  for  the  Na- 
tion's doctor  shortage.  No  one  disputes 
the  maldistribution  and  fragmentaUcHi 
of  health  services;  but,  unfortunately, 
for  various  reasons  none  of  the  programs 
aimed  at  poor  communities  has  been 
very  successful. 

Private  initiatives  have  foundered.  In 
1970  physicians  voted  to  terminate  the 
Chicago  Medical  Society's  emergency 
house-call  program  for  patients  without 
a  family  doctor.  There  were  not  enough 
general  practitioners  to  support  it.  Last 
year  the  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  Insti- 
tutions gave  up  on  a  plan  to  establish  a 
prepaid  group  practice  program  in  east 
Baltimore.  They  found  that  they  had  to 
Integrate  at  least  10  combinations  of 
benefits  with  an  equal  number  of  eligi- 
bility combinations  in  at  least  five  major 
financing  programs.  They  also  had  to 
undertake  discussions,  make  applica- 
tions, and  negotiate  contracts  with  12 
different  administrative  agencies  at  three 
levels  of  government. 

Public  programs  have  not  solved  the 
problem.  Medicaid  has  relieved  some  of 
the  burden  of  medical  costs  but  done 
little  to  encourage  physicians  to  practice 
in  low-Income  areas.  Office  of  Equal  Op- 
portunity neighborhood  health  cmters 
according  to  a  recent  evaluation,  have 
done  a  good  Job  in  implementing  com- 
prehensive health  care  in  some  areas. 
Nonetheless,  they  have  ha4  difficulty  at- 
tracting and  holding  full-time,  long- 
term,  indigenous  staffs.  The  absence  of 
career  commitment  in  these  clinics  is  re- 
flected in  moonlighting,  absenteeism, 
and  tardiness. 

Higher  pay.  "forgiveness  on  loans," 
and  expansion  of  medical  schools  have 
also  proved  Ineffective.  As  long  as  the 
demand  for  health  services  increases  in 
nonpoverty  areas,  the  inducements  will 
be  there  rather  than  in  the  ghetto.  The 
hard  fact  is  that  few  physicians  choose 
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to  practice  in  urban  poor  communities; 
they  have  not  responded  in  anything  ap- 
proaching large  enough  numbers  to  the 
incentives  to  do  so. 

This  is  also  true  of  ghetto  residents. 
Excellent  opportunities  exist  for  a  few 
promising  students  to  become  doctors, 
but  there  are  few  incentives  for  them  to 
return  to  the  ghetto  and  every  reason  for 
estrangement  from  it.  Typically,  the  stu- 
dent spends  4  years  away  at  university. 
4  in  medical  school,  and  2  more  years  in 
internship  and  residency.  In  this  manner 
the  ghetto  Is  far  more  likely  to  be  de- 
prived than  benefited. 

What  is  needed  is  a  significant  change 
in  the  maimer  doctors  are  selected  and 
trained.  To  this  end  a  group  of  students 
and  faculty  at  Northwestern  University 
Medical  School  and  Central  YMCA  Com- 
munity College  has  developed  an  urban 
doctors  program,  based  on  the  idea  that 
the  best  phjrsician  for  an  urban  poor 
community  is  a  person  who  comes  from 
the  community,  mftint-^^^^nff  continuous 
contact  with  it,  and  provides  services  to  it 
throughout  his  training. 

The  urban  doctors  program  proposes 
to  recruit  promising  students  from  local 
high  schools,  support  them  through  2 
years  of  ccnnmunlty  college,  guarantee 
successful  students  admission  to  medi- 
cal school,  provide  them  with  a  curricu- 
lum tailored  to  the  health  needs  of  the 
ghetto,  and  enable  them  to  assume  in- 
creasing responsibility  in  community 
health  clinics  and  hospitals. 

The  urban  doctors  program  would  not 
coerce  students  Into  practice  in  poverty 
communities  by  waivers  of  loans  or  other 
means.  What  the  program  would  do  is 
minimize  the  displacement  of  people.  We 
would  no  longer  need  to  speak  of  return- 
ing to  the  ghetto;  the  UDP  students 
would  remain  part  of  their  community. 
The  program  also  has  promise  for  staff- 
ing hospitals  and  group  practices. 

Unfortunately,  the  urban  doctors  pro- 
gram is  not  yet  producing  physicians.  Its 
originators  insisted  on  making  no  false 
starts  without  insuring  students  that 
they  would  be  able  to  complete  the  6- 
year  training  program.  They  also  de- 
clined to  draw  on  the  already  strained 
scholarship  and  loan  funds  of  the  Chi- 
cago medical  schools.  Common  to  many 
promising  social  programs,  the  obstacle 
is  funding. 

By  several  criteria  the  program  fur- 
thers national  goals  which  we  have  writ- 
ten into  law.  The  Comprehensive  Man- 
power Training  Act — ^Publlc  Law  92- 
157— provides  for  the  correction  of  doc- 
tor shortage  and  maldistribution  and  for 
the  recruitment  of  low-income  minority 
group  students.  Yet  the  money  has  not 
been  available.  Last  year  the  physician 
shortage  area  scholarship  program — sec- 
tions 784-786  of  the  act— received  the 
minimum  appropiiatioQ,  $5  million.  This 
amount  is  Inadequate  to  support  such 
programs  as  UDP,  let  alone  to  meet  na- 
uonal  needs  in  this  area.  UDP  planners 
bave  been  discouraged  from  submitting  a 
request  for  Federal  assistance.  Mean- 
whUe.  citizen  groups  which  originally 
embraced  the  program  enthudastically 
are  growing  exceedUngly  Impatient  with 
the  lack  of  results. 
The  urban  doctors  program  has  re- 
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oeived  the  endorsement  of  Secretary 
Richardson,  officials  of  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health,  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association,  the  major  Chicago  news- 
papers, members  of  the  min^yiff  oongtes- 
sional  delegation,  and  local  and  State 
medical  societies.  The  AMA  and  the  Na- 
tional Urban  Coalltian  contributed  to  the 
cost  of  planning. 

The  sponsors  propose  a  modest  begin- 
ning with  25  students.  The  plan  is  not 
expensive— approximately  $1  million,  or 
$35,000  per  physician,  which  compared  to 
the  normal  cost  of  training  a  single  doc- 
tor is  estimated  to  be  $100,000. 

This  program  will  not  cure  the  syn- 
drome of  health  care  deprivation  in  our 
cities.  But  there  is  every  promise  of  rad- 
ically changing  such  appalling  doctor- 
population  ratios  as  1:9,000  and  improv- 
ing such  Infant  mortality  rates  as  34:- 
1.000.  I  strongly  urge  Members  to  ap- 
prove $150,000  under  the  Health  Man- 
power Training  Act  in  order  to  initiate 
the  urban  doctors  program. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  an  old  attorney  gen- 
eral of  a  great  State  and  a  trial  lawyer, 
I  have  heard  of  special  pleading.  I  never 
did  musicals,  but  there  was  an  old  song. 
"Chicago.  Chicago,  a  wcmderful  town." 
et  cetera,  et  cetera. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  appeared 
before  our  subcommittee.  As  usual  he 
was  very  eloquent  in  taUdng  about  Chi- 
cago and  the  problems  there,  and  there 
are  problems  in  Chicago,  there  are  in 
every  city.  He  told  us  about  the  shortage 
of  doctors  in  the  inner  city.  But  the 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee  has  heard 
hours  and  hours  of  testimony  on  this 
problem.  We  are  well  aware  of  this  prob- 
lem, and  we  beUeve  HEW  is  well  aware 
of  this  problem  and  is  attempting  to  do 
something  to  correct  it  through  the 
Health  Manpower  program,  which  is 
budgeted  for  over  half  a  billion  dollars 
for  1973;  through  grants  for  health  serv- 
ice centers  which  are  budgeted  for  $114 
million;  through  the  National  Health 
Service  Corps  budgeted  for  $15  million; 
and  through  ot^er  related  programs. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  not  as  if  we 
didnt  know  that  this  problem  exists. 
We  know  it  exists  and  we  are  doing 
something  about  It — and  you  can  see 
from  the  figures  I  just  quoted  it  is  a  lot 
more  than  just  lipservice. 

Under  the  Health  Manpower  Program 
there  are  such  specific  things  as  forgive- 
ness provisions  in  student  loans  for 
those  students  who  practice  in  shortage 
areas  after  graduation.  Then  there  is  a 
new  program  called  Health  Manpower 
Education  Initiative  Awards  just  started 
this  year  with  $20  million  of  funds  ap- 
propriated under  the  Health  Manpower 
program.  This  new  program  has  three 
piurposes:  first,  the  establishment  of  net- 
works for  educating  health  manpower  in 
underserved  areas,  second,  significant 
expansion  of  programs  to  train  physi- 
cians' assistants,  and  three,  recruitment 
of  students  into  health  careers  who  are 
likely  to  practice  In  severe  shortage 
areas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  programs  I  am 
talking  about  are  nationwide  programs. 
They  are  not  for  one  school  or  one  par- 


ticular group  of  25  students.  But  these 
programs  are  available  to  students  in 
Chicago  and  to  schools  in  Chicago  on 
Just  the  same  basis  as  those  in  any  other 
part  of  the  Nation. 

Of  course,  the  amendment  should  be 
defeated. 

Kir.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thought  the  committee 
was  already  being  liberal  in  this  area. 
Mr.  FLOOD.  So  did  I. 
Mr.  GROSS.  In  the  line  just  above, 
dealing  with  medical  facilities  guaran- 
tee and  loan  fund,  the  committee  put  in 
$50  million  on  the  basis  of  testimony  by 
a  Dr.  Vernon  E.  Wilson,  who  said  this  in 
support  of  his  request: 

It  is  baslcaUy,  from  our  point  of  view,  a 
request  to  establish  a  fund  so  that  we  can 
say  to  people.  If  something  goes  wrong,  we 
will  have  It.  We  do  not  anticipate  any  ex- 
penditure from  this  In  the  next  year  or  two. 


I  thought  the  committee  was  really 
being  liberal  in  allocating  $50  million 
with  so  little  Justification  and  for  an  un- 
certain period  of  time. 

Mr.  YATES.  ISi.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  With  respect  to  what  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  stated,  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  doctor  shortage. 
They  are  providing  concrete  facilities 
desperately  needed.  The  fact  remains 
there  are  very  few  doctors  in  the  inner 
city.  Just  as  there  are  very  few  doctors 
in  the  rural  areas.  We  need  programs  like 
this  so  that  the  people  can  have  support. 
Mr.  METCALFE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Bir.  Chairman,  I  am  in  full  support 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Illinois. 

The  area  he  referred  to  in  his  Intro- 
ductory remarks,  the  Kenwood-Oakland 
community,  is  in  the  First  Congressional 
District,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent. 

I  believe  we  must  address  ourselves  to 
the  needs.  One  has  to  be  a  part  of  that 
inner  city,  which  I  am,  in  order  to  fully 
understand  the  needs. 

Moneys  that  are  presently  appropri- 
ated, in  order  that  our  young  blacks  and 
other  minorities  may  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  train,  are  not  filtering  down. 

Surely  there  is  a  need;  and  there  is 
need  for  a  commitment.  Too  many  of  our 
doctors  go  to  medical  school  and  then 
forget  about  the  inner  city,  and  the  inner 
city  is  deteriorating  and  in  need  of  their 
services. 

Thus  it  is  important  for  us  to  recog- 
nize that  we  must  give  incentives  and  we 
must  encourage  these  youngsters  to  go 
ahead  and  let  them  know  what  their  le- 
sponsibillty  is  to  their  community. 

Right  now  I  live  only  10  blocks  from 
where  I  grew  up,  so  I  am  sensitive  to  the 
needs  there,  and  I  know  one  of  the  great- 
est needs  is  the  need  for  medical  care. 
Where  we  the  black  people  in  the  United 
States  only  have  3  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  300,000  pl^lclans,  yet  we 
enjoy  11  percent  of  the  p<jpulation.  Every 
effort  is  being  made  to  raise  that  level  so 
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the  level  to  remove  all  of  these  di  iparl 
ties.  For  that  particulsir  reason  I  urge 
you  to  support  the  amendment  offei  ed  by 
the  distinguished  gentleman  fnxq  mi- 
nols. 

I  firmly  believe  that  we,  as  legluators 
must  seek  new  answers  to  the  ineoiitles 
and  disparities  facing  us  in  the  delivery 
of  health  care  services.  All  of  ut  are 
fervently  commited  to  making  our  gov- 
ernmental system  work — of  this,  I  have 
no  doubts.  But  we  must  do  more  than 
merely  pay  lipservice  to  these  ideal  i.  As 
decisionmakers  we  must  show  creativity, 
imagination,  and  boldness  when  icon- 
fronted  with  rapidly  deteriorating  situa- 
tions as  we  are  witnessing  today  In  the 
health  field.  / 

It  is  In  this  vein  that  I  call  your  atten- 
tion to  Just  such  an  attempt  at  res61vln« 
the  health  care  dilemma  in  whicp  the 
costs  have  rlaen  during  the  tlxties, 
almost  twice  as  fast  as  prices  for  a!  1  con- 
sumer items — a  health  system  which 
ranks  14th  internationally  In  Infan ;  birth 
mortality — a  health  system  tha:  only 
works  and  prospers  when  peop  e  are 
sick — a  system  which  provides  no  ncen- 
tlves  to  keep  people  well.  Mr.  Cha  rman. 
fellow  Members,  this  is  a  very  regr  ttable 
situation  indeed. 

I  do  not  propose,  for  1  mlnuU.  that 
there  is  any  one  answer  to  the  lealth 
care  crisis.  However,  I  think  thi  \t  the 
Urban  I>octors  program  ofTers  som^ ;  hope 
for  a  particularly  bleak  situation  n  my 
congressional  district,  and  hopeful  ly  for 
other  urban  areas  facing  similar  1  lealth 
care  problems. 

I  am  concerned  that  the  national 
average  of  22  deaths  per  1.000  bliths  Is 
a  statistic  that  does  not  truly  refle  ;t  the 
situation  in  the  Kenwood-Oakland 
commimity  in  Chicago  which  is  n  my 
district.  In  this  area,  there  are  45  ( eaths 
per  1,000  births,  and  this  is  an  arec  of  10 
blocks  by  n  blocks. 

Characteristically,  an  urban  me<  ically 
underserved  area  such  as  Kenvood- 
Oakland  is  not  radically  different  from 
the  riiral  medically  deficient  ares .  The 
fact  that  the  physician -population  ratio 
is  1  to  9,000  on  the  south  side  of  CI  licago 
is  not  especially  meaningful  to  thai  rural 
family  in  Casswell  Coimty,  N.C..  in  vhich 
there  is  one  doctor  for  19,055  people. 
Clearly,  our  health  care  crisis  is  aot  a 
matter  of  race,  occurwtlon.  or  section. 
Rather,  it  is  without  a  doubt  a  na  tional 
issue. 

The  urban  doctors  program  is  1 1  very 
simple  concept.  It  proposes  to  dea .  with 
the  national  shortage  of  docto-s  by 
initiating  a  program  to  get  more  nner- 
city  students  into  the  medical  profi  ssion. 
Basically,  this  Is  a  pilot  project,  a  fa- 
vored technique  of  starting  any  new  so- 
cial program.  Specifically,  the  p(-ojcct 
would  allow  25  gifted  and  highly  mo- 
tivated high  school  students  froii  the 
ghetto  to  receive  scholarships  thro  igh  2 
years  of  undergraduate  work  and  4  years 
in  a  medical  school.  Upon  complet  on  of 
medical  school  the  participants  trould 
remain  in  the  ghetto  and  rende-  the 
services  that  are  so  desperately  n<eded. 
If  this  eunendment  is  adopted,  it  v  ill  be 
the  best  spent  $150,000  in  a  long  time. 


I  hasten  to  add  that  the  American 
Medical  Association  has  endorsed  this 
program.  This  pilot-program  approach 
was  the  same  advice  given  by  the  AMA 
recently  before  the  Health  and  Environ- 
ment Subcommittee  when  It  testified  on 
health  maintenance  programs.  The 
American  Medical  Aasodation  is  a  very 
old  and  prestigious  professional  organl- 
zatUm  and  their  support  for  this  pro- 
gram certainly  cannot  be  classified  as 
going  too  fast. 

Finally,  we  must  not  stop  here  with 
the  urban  doctors  program.  I  had  the 
honor  of  chairing  the  National  Confer- 
ence on  the  Status  of  Health  In  the  Black 
Community  last  December  9-11,  at  Me- 
harry  Medical  College,  Nashville,  Term. 
At  that  time  we  called  for  a  coalition  of 
forces  which  includes  not  only  physicians 
and  dentists,  but  other  health  profes- 
sionals vitally  concerned  with  the  health 
care  of  our  Nation.  We  must  move  toward 
solutions  and  understand  that  sound 
programs  must  be  developed  for  over- 
coming these  innumerable  obstacles.  We 
must  understand  questions  concerning 
the  development  of  allied  professional 
fields  so  that  we  can  train  more  minority 
members  to  pursue  such  occupations.  We 
must  structure  manpower  training  pro- 
grams to  make  upward  mobility  possible 
and  eliminate  dead  end  positions. 

Gentlemen,  we  must  begin  today,  and 
adopt  this  amendment  setting  up  the 
urban  doctors  program.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  the  amend- 
ment simply  because  I  recogrnize  its  great 
need. 

I  come  from  an  area  in  Los  Angeles 
that  is  Uie  poorest  and  in  a  small  sec- 
tion the  richest  in  all  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. Hie  section  I  am  referring  to  is 
the  poor  section  of  my  district.  Where  I 
know  the  problem  of  poor  medical  care 
has  existed  for  many  years. 

Prior  to  the  time  I  came  to  the  Con- 
gress I  was  a  member  of  the  Los  Angeles 
City  Council  and,  as  chairman  of  the 
public  health  and  welfare  committee  of 
that  council,  I  recognized  the  problem 
existing  them.  Prior  to  that  time  I  was 
a  health  educator  working  the  poor  sec- 
tions of  the  State  of  California.  I  saw 
that  the  condition  of  poor  medical  care 
existed  back  in  1940  and  even  prior  to 
that  time.  I  knew  this  condition  could 
only  be  remedied  by  making  available 
the  scholarships  and  the  money  that  was 
necessary  to  make  it  possible  for  young- 
sters who  lived  in  the  ghettos  of  the 
State  and  this  Nation  to  gain  the  neces- 
sary skills  and  then  to  be  able  to  go  back 
and  practice  medicine  in  those  ghettos. 
I  think  this  is  the  appropriate  time  to 
start  this  kind  of  a  project. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  did  not  seek  to  amend 
this  bill  because  he  wants  to  take  place 
only  in  Chicago.  It  is  being  done  for  the 
entire  Nation.  Once  it  is  started  I  be- 
lieve it  can  be  done  and  should  be  done 
In  the  State  of  California  and  in  every 
State  of  the  Union.  An  c^^mrtunity 
should  be  made  available  for  young  moi 
and  women  to  practice  medicine  in  the 
ghettos  in  which  they  were  reared. 

I  say  that  this  is  an  appropriate  time 


because  the  youngsters  of  today  are  tell- 
ing us  that  we  are  the  generation  of 
neglect  that  the  moment  we  started  to 
earn  $100  a  we^  we  moved  out  cd  our 
neighborhoods;  we  went  to  Beverley 
Hills  or  to  the  more  affluent  sections  of 
our  communities.  I  know  there  Is  a  great 
deal  of  truth  to  this.  What  they  are  say- 
ing now  is  that  we  must  go  bock  to  these 
neighborhoods  to  help  them  with  their 
problems,  to  practice  medicine  as  an  ex- 
ample so  that  we  can  make  available  our 
skills  to  the  people  who  still  remain  there. 
That  is  what  is  being  promoted  if  this 
amendment  is  aj^roved.  That  is  what  I 
believe  should  be  done  so  that  those  In 
the  various  communities  in  the  United 
States  who  want  to  practice  medicine 
can  first  of  all  get  the  opportonity  to 
acquire  the  needed  skills  and  then  go 
back  to  th^  old  neighborhoods  and  give 
them  the  proper  kind  of  medical  care, 
which  is  something  they  are  not  getting 
today. 

They  are  being  exploited  In  most  in- 
stances In  the  ghettos  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  this  can 
be  the  beginning  that  we  are  seeking  to 
make  good  medicine  available  to  peo- 
ple, regardless  of  their  particular  in- 
come, and  the  only  way  it  can  be  done  Is 
by  people  who  understand  them,  people 
who  came  from  the  ghettos  themsdves 
and  people  who  are  willing  to  make  It 
possible  to  give  them  what  they  really 
deserve. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood) 
read  a  long  list  of  programs  which  are 
supposed  to  deal  with  the  doctor  short- 
age. 

The  fact  is  that  none  of  those  programs 
have  worked  to  any  measurable  extent. 
Yes.  they  are  good  programs,  but  they 
haven't  made  any  doctors  who  want  to 
practice  in  the  ghettos.  The  fact  Is  that 
the  doctors  go  where  they  can  establish 
the  best  practice  for  themselves. 

It  is  only  through  a  program  of  the 
kind  I  suggest  that  we  can  achieve  this 
purpose.  Think  of  it — all  we  are  asUng 
is  $150,000  to  start  this  program  whereby 
we  will  be  able  to  bring — doctors  to  the 
ghettos,  doctors  who  have  lived  in  the 
ghettos,  doctors  who  grew  up  in  them. 
These  will  be  young  men  who  have  agreed 
that  after  they  have  received  their  de- 
grees they  will  go  back  to  the  areas  they 
live  in. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  My  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  has  indicated  that  these 
people  do  not  go  back  into  these  areas. 
The  facts  happen  to  be  different. 

lliere  are  many,  many  of  these  stu- 
dents In  these  ghettos  who  are  taking 
advantage  of  these  loans,  but  who  will 
not  have  to  retiu-n  the  loans  If  they  do 
serve  in  their  local  area. 

Secondly,  these  are  brandnew  pro- 
grams Just  passed  by  the  Congress.  They 
are  Just  getting  started. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 

gentleman  from  Caltfomla  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  (at  the  request 

of  Mr.  Yates),  Mr.  Roybal  was  allowed 

to  proceed  for  2  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  makes  a  very  eloquent 
statement  but  the  statistics  are  to  the 
contrary. 

The  statistics  show  where  there  is  one 
doctor  for  9.000  people  in  the  itmer  city 
areas.  They  are  accurate  statistics. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  to  me.  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  these  are  brandnew  pro- 
grams passed  by  an  act  of  Congress.  I 
misspoke  when  I  used  the  past  tense 
about  them  going  back  to  the  ghetto.  We 
are  Just  now  getting  these  programs  un- 
derway. They  are  designed  for  tiie  very 
piu-pose  to  which  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  refers. 

We  are  going  to  see  that  this  is  carried 
on  year  after  year,  and  we  have  reason- 
able cause  to  believe  they  will  go — future 
tense — back  to  the  ghetto. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  Is  correct  In  the  fact  that 
some  of  these  people  wlU  go,  but  they  do 
not  include  the  people  we  are  talking 
about.  They  do  not  Include  anyone  else. 
Mr.  YATES.  Appsu-enUy  not,  because 
I  do  not  know  of  anyone  In  my  area  who 
wanted  to  get  Into  the  medical  schools 
simply  to  serve  the  commimi^  In  whldi 
they  live. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Well,  we  are  fimdlng 
them  Ui  the  1973  budget.  There  are  many, 
many  doctors,  including  paramedics, 
who  will  be  engaged  in  these  programs, 
and  we  are  going  to  see  these  programs 
carried  through. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  programs  to  which 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  refers 
are  all  programs  which  are  Just  begin- 
ning. I  called  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  in  connection 
with  the  budget  to  which  my  amendment 
is  attached  and  they  told  me  they  have 
$5  million  for  the  program  but  they  have 
not  begun  to  use  the  money. 

Mr.  Chairmsm,  this  Is  an  amendment 
which  should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amoidment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  Just  make  one 
or  two  brief  comments  here.  As  fine  a 
suggestion  as  this  might  be  of  my  frioid. 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yatxs)  , 
that  we  try  something  new.  I  want  to 
say  that  I  am  all  for  exploring  new  ap- 
proaches to  meeting  this  real  need  to 
get  doctors  to  serve  in  the  less  desirable 
areas  of  our  country,  but,  having  heard 
no  testimony  before  our  committee  other 
than  from  Mr.  Yatks  himself  I  must 
raise  several  questions. 

Specifically,  what  is  the  critericui  for 
choosing  the  students  in  the  first  place? 
What  level  of  achievement  would  they 
have  to  have  in  order  to  qualify  and, 
then,  obviously,  if  it  is  an  accelerated 
program,  it  would  probably  have  to  be 
somewhat  Inferior  to  the  kind  of  first- 
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class  training  that  a  doctor  now  receives 
at  our  med  schools  today. 

Moreover,  after  6  years — ^If  that  is  the 
target  date  when  one  would  expect  the 
first  student  to  receive  a  fun-fledged  de- 
gree or  a  kind  of  a  subdegree  because 
they  will  not  be  getting  everything  that 
the  average  medical  student  is  getting,  I 
am  wandering  what  kind  of  criticism 
there  may  be  when  these  doctors'  pro- 
fessional competence  will  be  something 
less  than  these  high  standards  required 
for  those  graduating  in  an  otherwise 
normal  fashion  from  our  medical  schools 

today.        

.  Mr.  MICHEL.  Are  the  ghetto  residents 
going  to  be  satisfied  with  a  second-rate 
doctor  who  did  not  complete  the  normal 
curriculum  and  courses? 

Mr.  YATES.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  in  answer  to  his  questions,  the  stu- 
dents will  be  selected  In  the  same  way 
they  are  selected  now  by  the  universi- 
ties and  by  the  medical  schools.  There  is 
a  cooperative  endeavor  here. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  But  obviously  they 
would  not  be  the  grade-A  caliber  people. 
The  only  people  who  get  accepted  today 
are  those  with  the  highest  grades. 

Mr.  YATES.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  gentleman  talks  about 
the  selection  of  students,  and  we  are 
talking  about  the  selection  of  students 
by  Northwestern  University  Medical 
School,  and  by  the  community  college, 
both  of  which  have  been  through  this 
process  for  an  endless  number  of  years. 

Second,  with  reference  to  the  point  the 
gentleman  raises  about  inferior  doctors, 
I  would  point  out  that  this  Is  one  of  the 
things  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion has  fought  strongly  over  the  years. 
The  American  Medical  Association  has 
given  its  approval  to  this  program.  The 
AMA  actually  gave  $10,000  to  get  It 
started.     

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  would  like  to  have 
their  testimcHiy  before  our  committee, 
rather  than  Just  by  word  of  mouth  here 
on  the  fioor. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  doubt  you  would  ap- 
prove the  appropriation  even  if  the  AMA 
did  appear,  becaxise  your  committee 
never  accepts  any  such  proposals. 

Mr.  AQCHEL.  You  know  better  than 
that. 

Mr.  YATES.  Well,  hardly  ever. 

And  if  the  gentleman  will  yield  fur- 
ther, with  reference  to  your  third  ques- 
tion, I  would  say  that  the  people  who 
live  in  the  district  represoited  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Mxtcaltk) 
would  say: 

W«  want  to  have  a  doctor,  even  one  wbo 
has  been  graduated  In  6  yean  rather  than  8 
years,  because  we  do  not  have  any  doctors 
now;  no  doctcM*  at  all. 

That  is  the  situation. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Can  you  guarantee  that 
these  young  men  would  marry  the  kind 
of  a  girl  who  would  permit  than  to  prac- 
tice in  these  areas? 

That  is  the  real  problem — most  of  our 
medical  students  take  their  internship  or 
residency  in  the  Ug  cities,  and  then  they 
marry  a  gal  who  does  not  want  to  go  back 
to  that  little  rural  community,  or  to  the 
ghetto,  either.  She  wants  to  be  out  In  an 
affluent  society  where  she  can  go  to  the 
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opera  and  participate  in  the  good  cul- 
tural life. 

Mr.  YATES.  That  Is  the  trouble  with 
what  is  happening  today.  Here  you  have 
a  program  under  which  25  highly  quali- 
fied and  sensitive  students,  and  able  stu- 
dents, will  be  selected.  Why  do  you  op- 
pose this?  Why  should  It  not  be  tried? 
It  deserves  the  chance  to  go  ahead. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  will  simply  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  as  good  as  this  project 
may  sound  and  how  much  promise  it  may 
have,  I  would  like  to  hear  some  ofQclal 
testimony  from  those  who  have  conceived 
it. 

If  the  testimony  is  good  and  sound  we 
may  want  to  try  several  variations  (m  the 
central  theme  expressed  here. 

I  Just  cannot  bring  myself  around  to 
support  the  gentleman's  amendment 
without  knowing  more  precisely  what 
we're  talking  about  here.  We  are  current- 
ly funding  too  many  experiments  that 
have  not  been  sufflcioitly  thought  out 
beforehand. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
for  offering  an  amendment  which  would 
appropriate  an  additional  $50  million  for 
title  vn  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  for  fiscal  year  1972. 

As  an  original  sponsor  of  the  Bilingual 
Education  Act.  I  have  repeatedly 
stressed  the  importance  of  increasing 
the  consistently  inadequate  funding 
level  of  this  desperately  needed  program. 
In  January  of  this  year.  I  introduced  a 
bill,  cosponsored  by  10  of  my  colleagues 
(H.R.  12424)  to  provide  a  supplemental 
appropriation  of  $65  million  for  fiscal 
year  1972  to  bring  the  appropriation  for 
title  vn  up  to  the  full  authorization 
level  of  $100  million.  In  1971,  I  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  increase  the  appropria- 
tion for  title  vn  by  $55  million,  a  figure 
that  represented  the  difference  between 
the  amount  authprized  and  that  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1971.  In  1970.  I 
Introduced  a  bill  calling  for  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  of  $18.75  million 
to  bring  the  appropriation  figure  up  to 
the  level  of  the  authorization,  in  this 
case  $40  million.  And  again  In  1969, 1  in- 
troduced legislation  to  provide  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  of  $22.5  million  for 
title  vn  for  fiscsa  year  1969.  again  a  fig- 
ure that  would  have  brought  the  ap- 
propriation figure  up  to  the  amoimt  au- 
thorized. 

The  funding  levels  for  bilingual  edu- 
cation programs  have  never  been  realis- 
tic in  light  of  the  nimiber  of  children 
who  stand  to  benefit  from  this  type  of 
assistance.  Only  $7.5  million  was  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1969,  despite  the 
fact  that  $30  million  had  been  author- 
ized. The  appropriation  was  increased  to 
$21.25  million  for  fiscal  year  1970,  al- 
though the  authorization  had  been  for 
$40  million.  The  appropriation  was  again 
Increased  for  fiscal  year  1971,  to  $25  mil- 
lion, an  amount  that  was  $55  nullion  be- 
low the  authorization  level.  And,  as  I 
have  mentioned,  the  $35  million  appro- 
priation for  fiscal  year  1972  is  $65  mil- 
lion less  than  the  amount  authorized. 
The  bilingual  education  program,  first 
funded  in  the  90th  Congress,  provides  for 
programs  which  will  meet  the  special 
needs  of  children  of  limited  English- 
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speaking  ability.  It  also  provides  f(  r  re- 
search and  pilot  projects  for  impoved 
techniques  for  teaching  English  for 
adult  education  and  special  tralnins  pro- 
grams to  prepare  qualified  indivldui  is  to 
become  teachers  in  bilingusd  educition 
programs.  Bilingual  programs  stres  the 
importance  of  the  history  and  cultu  -e  of 
the  p*rticipants,  employins  the  cont:  Ibu- 
tions  that  a  particular  culture  has  i  lade 
to  American  society. 

There  is  no  question  of  the  neec  for 
these  programs.  In  the  United  St  ites, 
there  are  over  3  million  schoolchil  Iren 
who  do  not  have  a  good  command  o\  the 
English  language,  children  for  w  lom 
English  is  a  second  language. 

The  severity  of  the  problem  cai  be 
seen  if  we  look  at  the  situation  in  ^ew 
York  City  alone.  In  a  speech  before 
the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commissior  on 
February  15  of  this  year.  New  '  'ork 
State  Commissioner  of  Education  E^  raid 
B.  Nyqulst  stated  that  according  to  the 
most  recent  New  York  City  school  i  :en- 
sus.  there  are  160,815  children  who  1  lave 
English  language  difficulties,  94.80<  >  of 
whom  are  Puerto  Rican  pupils  with  n  lOd- 
erate  to  severe  language  handicaps. 

The  dropout  rate  between  10th  and 
12th  grades  for  Puerto  Rican  studen  s  in 
the  Bronx,  Manhattan,  and  Brool  lyn, 
ranges  between  57.8  and  66.5  }er- 
cent.  While  Puerto  Ri::an  pupils  ac- 
coimt  for  25  percent  of  the  New  "5  ork 
City  school  population,  only  one  Pu  trto 
Rican  in  a  hundred  receives  an  £u;ade  tnic 
diploma.  Twelve  percent  of  Puerto  Rl- 
cans  of  college  age  pursue  a  higher  <  du- 
cation,  while  45  percent  of  college  age 
people  in  the  general  population  go  o:  i  to 
college. 

Forty-one  of  the  66  elementary  sch  >ols 
with  the  lowest  reading  levels  have  <  ver 
50  percent  Puerto  Rican  enrollm  int. 
Moreover,  66.8  percent  of  the  fifth  gi  eid- 
ers in  the  88  elementary  schools  witl  i  50 
percent  Puerto  Rican  pupils  are  1  3  ear 
below  grade  levels  on  MAT  scores  uid 
46.6  percent  are  2  years  or  more  belo^  i. 

At  the  eighth  grade  level  in  24  juiior 
high  schools  with  50  percent  or  more 
Puerto  Ricans,  more  than  50  percent  are 
3  years  to  3  years  and  9  months  below 
grade  level  and  31.6  percent  are  4  tears 
below;  78.1  percent  are  1  year  to  Ijyear 
9  months  below  grade  level.  ( 

Yet  this  situation  is  not  unique  tc  New 
York  City.  It  is  equally  serious  in  the 
Southwest  where  many  Mexican  A  neri- 
cans  have  settled.  In  June  of  1967,  klon- 
roe  Stweetland  of  the  National  E(  luca- 
tlon  Association,  testifying  before  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Comiiittee 
stated: 

Spanlsb-sxirnamed  cbUdren  lag  ain  o«t  2 
years  behind  the  educationally -disadvantaged 
Negro  cblld,  and  from  4  to  6  years  beblmd  tlie 
average  Anglo-American  cbUd. 

He  went  on  to  say : 

Most  of  these  young  people  exp^ence 
academic  failure  In  school.  At  best,  the  r  have 
limited  success.  A  large  percentage  t  scome 
school  drop-outs,  and  little  headway  Islbelng 
made  against  this  problem. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  is  a  probleiq  that 
is  truly  national  In  scope. 

Many  non-English-speaking  students, 
new  residents  of  the  United  State:,  are 
faced  with  the  many  problems  lnv)lved 


in  resettling.  They  need  to  adjust  to  their 
new  surroundings,  an  often  totally  alien 
environment.  Yet,  a  further  burden  is 
imposed  on  these  youngsters  when  they 
are  placed  in  an  educational  setting  in 
which  they  are  not  able  to  communicate. 
The  benefits  that  these  children  reap 
from  this  type  of  educational  process 
are  minimal. 

What  will  be  the  ramifications  of  our 
failure  to  adequately  fund  a  program  de- 
signed to  enable  a  large  group  of  chil- 
dren to  overcome  a  serious  handicap? 
These  children  will  continue  to  be  de- 
nied the  full  l>enefits  of  a  primary  and 
secondary  education  and  this,  in  turn, 
will  affect  their  employment  opportuni- 
ties. They  will  enter  the  labor  market  ill 
prepared  to  compete  with  those  who  did 
not  have  a  language  barrier  to  overcome 
during  their  all -important  school  years. 
At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  speak 
about  what  is,  and  always  has  been,  an 
inequity  in  the  distribution  of  funds  un- 
der the  bilingual  education  program.  Un- 
der this  program  In  1970,  New  York  State 
received  $1.5  million,  California  $7.2  mil- 
lion, and  Texas  $4.7  million.  That  these 
allocations  were  inequitable  is  clear  when 
we  examine  the  number  of  Spanish-sur- 
named  children  school  in  those  States  in 
1970:  New  York  had  300,000,  California 
500,000,  and  Texas  600,000. 

In  meetings,  which  I  arranged  for 
Members  of  the  New  York  congressional 
delegation,  the  Office  of  Education  con- 
ceded that  New  York  State  and  New  York 
City  have  been  shortchanged  in  the  past 
in  the  allocations  of  funds  for  billngiud 
education  programs.  Unfortunately,  the 
Office  of  Education  has  not  taken  the 
necessary  steps  to  remedy  this  inequity, 
for  the  figures  for  continuation  costs  for 
bilingual  education  programs  for  fiscal 
year  1972,  illustrate  that  this  inequity  is 
being  continued — California  will  receive 
almost  $8.5  million,  Texas  $6.1  million, 
while  New  York  will  be  given  only  $2.9 
million. 

The  money  for  these  programs  is  being 
concentrated  in  certain  regions  of  the 
coimtry  while  other  areas,  particularly 
New  York  State  and  New  York  City,  lack 
the  resources  to  meet  adequately  the 
needs  of  children  who  need  this  assist- 
ance. No  justification  has  been  offered 
by  the  Office  of  Education  for  this  dis- 
parity; indeed,  as  I  have  pointed  out.  the 
Office  of  Education  has  admitted  that  in- 
equities do  exist  and  that  they  should  be 
corrected.  It  is  time  for  these  words  of 
concern  to  be  converted  into  concrete 
action,  so  that  the  bilingual  education 
program  can  adequately  serve  people  in 
all  areas  of  the  country,  not  just  those 
living  in  selected  regions. 

We  carmot  continue  to  shortchange 
large  groups  of  children  in  the  classroom. 
We  must  increase  their  chances  for  suc- 
cess instead  of  preparing  them  for  in- 
evitable failures  and  hopelessly  uphill 
str\iggles.  It  is  essential  that  Congress 
appropriate  the  full  authorization  for 
bilingual  education. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yatks)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Yatis)  there 
were — ayes  26,  noes  57. 


Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 
Tellers  were  refused. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Social  and  Rehabiutatiom  Sksvick 
okants  to  states  for  pubuc  a8sistanck 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Qrants  to 
States  for  public  assistance",  Including  (2,- 
850,000  for  transfer  to  the  impropriation  for 
"Salaries  and  expenses.  Social  and  Rehabili- 
tation Service",  $806,291,000. 

AMKNDIIZNT  OFFXBBD   BT   1UL.   BINOHAIC 

Mr.  BINOHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Iilr.  Binoham:  Page 
11,  Insert  after  line  8  the  following: 

"RXHABIUTATION    SEKVICES    AND    rACILITXES 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  grants  un- 
der Title  I  of  the  Developmental  DlsabUltles 
Services  and  Facilities  Construction  Act 
(amending  Title  I,  Part  C  of  the  Mental  Re- 
tardation Facilities  and  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Construction  Act  of  1963,  as 
amended),  $8,300,000,  to  remain  avaUable 
untU  June  30.  1974." 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  committee,  this  amend- 
ment would  merely  restore  what  the 
House  did  last  July. 

Last  July  the  House  adopted,  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Connec- 
ticut (Mr.  GiAiMO)  an  amendment 
wtiich  increased  appropriations  under 
the  Developmental  Disabilities  Services 
Act  to  a  total  of  $30  million. 

That  sum  was  reduced  in  conference 
to  $21.7  million.  My  amendment  would 
simply  restore  the  original  figure  that 
the  House  voted  last  July. 

I  think  everyone  knows  that  the  serv- 
ices for  the  retarded  and  for  the  cerebral 
palsey  victims  and  epilepsy  victims  are 
in  a  state  of  near  crisis  in  this  country. 
They  certainly  are  in  a  state  of  crisis  in 
my  State  of  New  York  and  the  directors 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  these 
programs  are  begging  for  additional 
funds.  They  have  programs  that  are 
ready  to  go,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  we 
should  not  have  to  wait  for  the  new  ap- 
propriation bill  which  may  be  many 
months  in  coming,  even  if  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  can  bring  it  to  us  in 
June — that  does  not  mean  that  we  will 
finally  get  to  vote  on  it  in  June.  It  may 
well  be  toward  the  end  of  the  year  before 
we  finally  get  to  vote  on  any  new  ap- 
propriation bill. 

We  have  States  that  are  begging  for 
funds. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  disting\iished  chairman  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon).  that 
Texas  was  allotted  only  $640,000  for  the 
year  1972  and  has  requests  pending  for 
services  under  this  act  of  $1,500,000.  So 
it  goes  in  other  States — Louisiana,  New 
Jersey,  and  New  York. 

Yesterday  I  inserted  in  the  Rkcord  a 
series  of  statements  from  directors  of 
these  programs  showing  how  they  are 
hurting  because  this  program  which  was 
launched  with  such  fanfare  in  1970  as 
the  answer  for  the  victims  of  cerebral 
palsy,  epilepsy  and  mental  retardation — 
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that  program  is  falling  so  far  short  of 
promise. 

I  would  like  to  see  this  House  appro- 
priate $83  million  in  a  supplemental 
budget  for  this  program  because  that  is 
the  additional  amoimt  that  Congress  au- 
thorized. In  March,  I  submitted  that  re- 
quest to  the  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee on  Public  Health  and  Wdfare.  How- 
ever, today,  I  have  cut  it  by  90  percent 
down  to  $8.3  million  which  would  bring 
us  back  to  what  we  voted  in  the  appro- 
priatiCHi  process  last  July. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BINOHAM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  congratulate  the  gentleman  on  his 
amendment.  I  think  his  amendmoit  is 
very  Important  and  very  essential  to 
every  commimity  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
my  collp'^gue,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 
Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  gentleman's  amendment. 
We  can  do  no  less  for  the  developmentally 
disabled  in  this  country.  This  amend- 
ment would  add  $8.3  million  to  the  exist- 
ing $21.7  million  appropriation. 

The  greatest  portion  of  the  develop- 
mentally  disabled  are  the  mentally  re- 
tarded. There  are  approximately  6  mil- 
lion mentally  retarded  people  in  this 
country — and  over  5 '/a  million  are  living 
in  the  community  needing  the  compre- 
hensive services  that  can  be  provided  by 
DDSA  sponsored  programs.  These  in- 
clude infant  services,  preschool  classes, 
day  care,  activity  programs,  sheltered 
workshops,  parent  counseling  and  pro- 
tective services.  In  addition,  DDSA  can 
help  meet  the  costs  of  constructing  these 
community  facilities. 

The  States  are  already  spending  some 
$400  to  $500  million  for  community  serv- 
ices to  the  mentally  retarded — in  addi- 
tion to  the  one  to  one  and  a  half  billion 
they  spend  on  care  of  the  retarded  in 
State  institutions.  Surely  the  Federal 
Oovemment  can  provide  the  very  modest 
sum  of  $30  million  to  assist  in  teaching 
the  retarded  so  they  can  be  self-sufficient 
and  in  many  cases  able  to  work  in  the 
community  or  in  sheltered  workshops. 
The  DDSA  programs  have  met  with  great 
success  in  providing  community  based 
services  and  training  for  people  who 
might  otherwise  be  institutionalized. 

In  a  statement  issued  on  November  16, 
1971,  President  Nixon  pledged: 

To  enable  one-third  oT  the  more  than  200,- 
000  retarded  persons  In  public  institutions  to 
return  to  uaeful  lives  In  the  community. 

In  Increasing  the  DDSA  appropriation 
today,  the  Congress  will  be  taking  a  step 
toward  realizing  this  laudable  goal  set 
by  the  President. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  that  there  can 
be  no  question  that  the  States  are  in  a 
position  to  effectively  use  the  additional 
$8.3  million.  In  the  case  of  my  State,  New 
York,  the  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene 
has  received  105  proposals  for  DDSA 
funding;  these  proposals  total  an  esti- 
mated $10.4  million  while  the  allocation 


to  New  York  is  only  $1.4  millioQ.  With  an 
additional  $8.3  millian  appropriatirai  for 
the  country.  New  York  would  receive  ap- 
proximately $554,000  more  in  funds — 
still  not  enough,  but  a  help.  The  gap  be- 
tween the  needs  and  the  allocation  in 
New  York  is  duplicated  in  almost  every 
State.  Recently  the  National  Association 
of  Coordinators  of  State  programs  for 
the  Mentally  Retarded  conducted  a  sur- 
vey that  showed  that  most  all  States  need 
and  could  effectively  use  3  to  10  times 
the  amotmts  available  to  them.  The  As- 
sociation generally  found  that  DDSA 
money — 

Is  vitally  Important  because  It  helps  the 
States  which  are  strapped  with  tremendous 
financial  problems  to  demonstrate  Innova- 
tive techniques  for  dellverylng  services  to 
developmentally  disabled. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  BIA(30I.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BINOHAM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BIAOGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  (Mr. 
Bingham)  ,  to  increase  by  $8.3  million,  the 
fiscal  year  1972  appropriation  under  the 
Developmental  Disabilities  Services  Act. 
This  act  could  be  the  major  source  of 
Federal  fimds  to  aid  the  mentally  re- 
tarded if  sufficient  fimds  were  appropri- 
ated. 

The  amount  proposed  in  this  amend- 
ment is  fair  since  it  represents  the  dif- 
ference between  what  the  House  appro- 
priated for  the  program  in  July  of  last 
year,  and  what  was,  actually  appro- 
priated after  the  conferees  cut  back 
the  House  figure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  several  months  ago  I 
made  a  surprise  visit  to  Letchworth  Vil- 
lage State  School  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded and  witnessed  first  hand  the  de- 
plorable conditions  which  existed  there. 
Subsequent  visits  to  other  New  York 
faciUties  for  the  mentally  retarded  pro- 
duced the  same  horrible  results.  The 
conditions  were  both  shocking  and  un- 
civilized. Shocking  because  the  patients 
are  treated  worse  than  animals  and  un- 
civilized because  our  treatment  of  the 
mentally  ill  and  the  mentally  retarded 
is  sm  example  of  how  little  we  have  pro- 
gressed in  some  areas  since  the  Middle 
Ages.  Indeed,  the  conditions  which  I  wit- 
nessed in  these  institutions  made  E>ante's 
Inferno  read  like  a  children's  storybook. 
Moreover,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to 
understand  how,  while  we  await  the  re- 
turn of  Apollo  16  from  the  moon,  we 
must  bare  witness  to  these  primitive  con- 
ditions in  our  facilities  for  the  mentally 
retarded  here  on  earth. 

In  order  that  we  may  begin  to  improve 
the  conditions  in  these  facilities,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  Join  with  me  in  support 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Bingham)  .  and 
include  the  $8.3  million  for  this  program. 
We  have  neglected  this  problem  far  too 
long. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 
I  would  like  to  make  one  more  point. 


Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  sit  down,  and 
that  is  that  this  program  is  designed  to 
get  away  from  care  of  the  develop- 
mentally  disabled  in  the  large  insti- 
tutions like  Willowbrook  and  Ledge- 
worth  Village  in  New  York  State,  bring 
care  back  into  the  communities  where 
the  retarded  and  haindicapped  can  be 
served  by  smaller  health  centers. 

Again  I  reiterate  I  am  only  asking  that 
the  House  stand  behind  what  it  voted  last 
July  and  what  it  surrendered  in  the 
course  of  the  conference  with  the  Senate. 
Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose 
the  amendment.  I  am  very  fond  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York.  There  are  a 
nimiber  of  reasons  I  would  like  to  agree 
with  him  on  the  amendment,  but  un- 
fortunately there  are  a  number  of  rea- 
sons I  simply  cannot.  I  beUeve  you  know 
what  they  are. 

Let  me  tell  you  very  simply.  The  De- 
velopment Disabilities  Act  became  law 
in  October   1970.  For  fiscal  year   1971 
$11,215,000  was  appropriated.  This  is  for 
formula  grants  under  the  act.  That  was 
done.  But — here  is  the  "but"  or  "how- 
ever"— it  was  too  late  in  the  year.  Almost 
all  of  the  1971  appropriation  remained 
unobligated  at  the  beginning  of  fiscal 
year  1972.  All  that  money  was  imob- 
ligated.  Do  not  forget.  This  is  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill  for  1972.  There 
is  where  the  money  was  at  the  beginning 
of  that  year.  For  fiscal  year  1972 — and 
wait  until  you  hear  this — we  appropri- 
ated another  $21,175,000  for  the  State 
grants.  This  was  $10,500,000  over  the 
President's  budget.  That  is  what  we  did. 
This   program   is   slowly,    very,   very 
slowly,  getting  underway.  Tliat  is  not 
your  fault,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  not  my 
fault.  Believe  this.  Only  18  out  of  some 
56  State  plans  for  the  use  of  these  funds 
have  been  approved;  $15  million  remains 
totally  unobligated  out  of  the  1972  appro- 
priations of  $21,715,000.  Imagine  that — 
totally  unobligated.  Wait  until  you  hear 
this.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  $900,- 
000  from  the  1971  appropriation  which 
h£is  not  yet  been  obligated,  (jood  heavens. 
Enough  is  enough.  This  money  is  dis- 
tributed by  a  rigid  formula  among  the 
States,  and  that  rigid  formula  is  not  some 
bureaucratic    gobbledygook    or    hanky- 
panky  regulation.  This  is  in  basic  law. 
You  passed  this  law  overwhelmingly.  But 
this  program  is  simply  not  getting  under- 
way. They  cannot  get  imderway,  and 
that  is  their  fault,  not  the  Congress.  They 
Just  are  not  off  the  ground,  and  this 
money   couldn't  be   used  in   the   time 
remaining  in  the  fiscal  year. 

There  is  the  situation  as  of  the  end  of 
this  fiscal  period. 

I  certainly  sympathize  with  this  fine 
Member  from  New  York  and  his  good 
intentions.  I  know  him  and  I  knew  his 
father  before  him.  There  has  been  no 
greater  servant  that  has  appeared  from 
the  State  of  New  York  in  this  House 
than  Congressman  Bingham,  of  New 
York — never.  I  am  in  a  position  to  know 
and  have  been  for  a  long,  long  time.  He 
is  not  wrong  in  this  thing.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  timing.  His  purpose  is  right.  His 
intent  is  right.  We  are  not  going  to  let 
him  down.  I  assure  you  we  intend  to 
have  the  1973  HEW-Labor  appropriation 
bill  on  this  floor  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  Memorial  Day  recess. 
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Believe  It  or  not  even  the  Depa  tment 
of  Defense  appropriation  will  be  sn  the 
floor  before  the  end  of  June.  These  things 
are  moving.  We  are  going  to  get  jout  of 
here  in  a  hurry.  This  will  be  alii  right. 
These  people  will  not  be  hurt.  I 

The  Chsurman.  The  question  la  bn  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Bingham)  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 
AUENviaarr  oitkked  bt  m.  koci 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ofljer  an 
amendment. 

The  Cleric  read  as  follows : 

Amandment  offered  by  Mr.  Koch:  P^ge  11, 
Inaert  after  line  8,  the  following: 

"HEHABILITATION  BOmCKS  AND  FACnj^KB 

un> 

9eiTloe 

men- 


grante 


"For  an  additional  amount  for 
der  section  303  of  the  Public  Health 
Act  for  hospital  Improvement  for  the 
tally  retarded  and  hospital  In-service  tr  Unlng 
for  the  mentaUy  retarded,  96.600,000." 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  provides  $6.5  milll(xi  f  ( ir  the 
hospital  improvement-lnservlce  tnJnlng 
program — HIP-HIST — for  State  ilnsti- 
tutions  for  the  mentally  retardedl  This 
Is  a  modest  sum  of  money  and  tyet  It 
affects  a  population  in  desperate  n^d  of 
assistance:  the  6  million  people  i^  our 
country  who  are  mentally  retarded,J200,- 
000  of  whom  are  in  institutions.  The  cur- 
rent appropriation  is  $6.5  mlllon.!  This 
amendment  would  provide  a  tonal  of 
$13  million  for  expenditure  in  flsca^  year 
1972  for  HIP-HIST  projects. 

The  need  is  far  greater,  but  the  or- 
ganizations which  have  so  much  I  to  do 
with  the  developmentally  disabled  have 
decided  they  cannot  get  as  mucL  as  is 
necessary,  and  they  have  agree<i  upon 
this  modest  and  reasonable,  sun  i.  The 
organizations  supporting  this  amount 
did  not  pull  it  out  of  the  air,  but  they 
decided  this  is  the  minimum  they  i  leeded 
to  deal  with  the  problem.  They  tre: 

American  Association  on  Mentil  De- 
ficiency ; 

Coimcil  for  Exceptional  Chlldrei; 

Epilepsy  Foundation ; 

United  Cerebral  Palsy  Associatipn; 

National  Association  of  Coordinators 
of  State  Program  for  the  Mental^  Re- 
tarded; and  f 

Association  of  Mental  Health  Direc- 
tors. 1 

I  want  to  tell  the  Members  about  one 
institution,  WiUowbrook  in  New  nfork, 
which  has  become  Infamous  for  lis  de- 
plorable conditions.  This  is  not  th(  i  only 
Institution  that  would  receive  func  b  un- 
der this  amendment  because  thei  e  are 
many  institutions  in  other  States  i  »f  the 
Union  that  are  in  similar  clrcumst  mces. 
But  let  me  tell  the  Members  aboui  Wll- 
lowbrook,  because  that  has  becon  e  the 
classic  Institution. 

There  are  5,200  patients,  most  oflthem 
mentally  deficient  children,  many  of 
them  incontinent,  many  of  them  nof  able 
to  feed  themselves.  As  a  resiUt  of  U  levl- 
sion  exposure,  everyone  in  this  coi  ntry 
became  aware  of  the  hard  realities  1]  iside 
this  institution:  that  many  chlldrei  are 
unable  to  feed  themselves  and  becgiuse 
of  the  shortage  of  sbatt  some  are  d^lng 
as  a  result  of  food  aspiration.  A  men  Ally 
disabled  child  who  Is  not  able  to  Teed 
himself  re<iulre8  assistance:  noixoal]  y  20 
minutes  Is  what  should  be  acoorded  i  o  as 


to  avoid  forced  feeding.  At  WiUowbrook 
a  child  in  such  circumstances  Is  fed  in  4 
minutes,  and  the  director  of  the  hospital 
has  said  some  children  actually  die  dur- 
ing the  year  because  of  this  kind  of  treat- 
ment— because  the  child  gets  food  In  his 
lungs  instead  of  in  his  stomach. 

The  doctor  in  charge  of  one  of  the  hos- 
pitals told  me  that  if  he  had  people  who 
could  provide  physical  therapy,  and  If 
the  childroi  could  be  trained  when  they 
are  first  institutionalized,  they  could  be 
made  ambulatory  and  taught  to  take  care 
of  their  personal  needs  instead  of  ulti- 
mately ending  up  in  boxes. 

In  fact,  it  has  been  through  HIP  fi- 
nanced projects  that  we  have  found  that 
most  all  retardates  respond  to  training 
when  given  attention  and  therapy  In 
early  childhood. 

The  moneys  provided  in  my  amend- 
ment could  be  used,  not  only  to  meet  the 
Immediate  needs  of  the  children,  but  also 
to  enable  the  institutions  to  embark  on 
programs  which  would  get  the  children 
out  of  the  hospitals  and  back  home  with 
their  families. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Koch 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  KOCB..  But  instead  these  children 
end  up  in  boxes,  literally  boxes,  and  cribs 
for  children  who  will  never  walk. 

What  I  am  saying,  to  those  who  are 
fiscally  conservative,  who  are  interested 
in  a  plight  which  calls  out  for  our  at- 
tention, is  that  it  is  in  the  fiscal  interest 
of  this  country,  to  provide  this  sum  of 
money,  which  would  be  used  to  get  the 
children  out  of  the  institution  and  back 
into  their  homes. 

The  cost  of  institutionalizing  a  child 
Is  now  more  than  $6,000  a  year.  Better 
that  we  spend  some  money  today  for 
therapy  and  training  so  that  the  retarded 
can  return  to  the  community  instead  of 
being  doomed  to  lifelong  institutional 
care. 

We  must  have  more  than  rhetoric.  We 
are  dealing  with  children  who  cannot 
fend  for  themselves,  who  are  dying  as 
a  result  of  not  being  fed  in  an  adequate 
way,  who  are  inconsistent  and  therefore 
are  living  in  their  own  filth,  because 
there  is  no  one  to  train  them. 

This  $6.5  million  I  am  proposing  Is 
miniscule  in  the  face  of  the  enormous 
costs  now  borne  by  the  States  for  institu- 
tional care:  Some  $1  to  $1^^  billion  a 
year. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KOCH.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  The  gentleman's  artory  Is 
one  that  relates  a  terrible  thing,  but  I 
am  just  wondering  if  it  Is  a  shame  for 
New  York.  We  have  a  committee  here 
which  has  been  considering  that  the 
State  of  New  York  is  now  offering  to  put 
up  $20  million  to  build  a  new  United  Na- 
tions building.  Why  do  they  not  take 
that  $20  million  they  want  to  buUd  the 
United  NatloDs  building  and  let  the  State 
of  New  York  use  it  to  take  care  of  these 
poor  children. 

Mr.  KOCH.  I  say  to  the  gentleman, 
that  Is  an  Irrelevant  argument.  I  happen 
to  agxee  with  the  gentleman  that  lots  of 


money  is  spent  by  every  State  and  city  in 
this  oountxy  on  programs  whl^  oui^t  to 
be  scrapped,  but  what  does  that  have  to 
do  with  providing  for  these  children? 

Mr.  BOW.  It  has  this  to  do  with  It: 
There  Is  $20  mlllicm  in  the  State  of  New 
York  that  they  want  to  use  to  build  a 
United  NatioDs  building,  and  they  could 
use  that  for  these  children. 

Mr.  KOCH.  There  are  also  many  pro- 
grams In  the  Federal  budget  that  are  not 
so  urgent  and  might  be  scrapped.  But 
what  we  have  before  us  at  this  point  Is 
only  the  question  of  how  we  are  going 
to  respond  to  the  needs  of  these  Innocent 
victims  of  fate.  The  shame  is  not  just 
New  York's  but  the  country's.  The  de- 
plorable conditions  in  WiUowbrook  are 
dupUcated  in  almost  every  State  of  tb» 
Nation;  they  are  a  product  of  years  of 
neglect  by  all  levels  of  Oovemment. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
gtme  to  jury  myself,  and  have  emotion- 
ally told  people  about  injustice,  when  I 
have  Uttle  else  to  go  on. 

The  only  trouble  with  this  amendment 
is  that  my  friend  from  New  York  does 
not  recognize  the  significance  of  the  6v 
of  the  month  it  is. 

If  he  thinks  for  5  seconds  that  I  am 
going  to  challenge  him  on  what  he  said 
about  these  poor  chUdren,  certainly  not. 
I  have  been  to  those  places  long  before 
he  came  to  this  Congress.  There  is  not 
a  word  he  said  about  some  of  these  de- 
plorable conditions  that  is  not  absolutely 
so,  in  spades. 

But  to  get  back  to  the  significance  of 
today's  date. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  now  April  26.  After 
the  bUl  passes  the  House  it  wlU  have  to 
be  considered  by  the  Senate.  With  a  biU 
of  this  size  and  scope  there  are  inevita- 
bly many  Senate  amendments.  We  wiU 
have  to  go  to  conference,  and  the  House 
and  Senate  wlU  have  to  act  on  the  con- 
ference report.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
much  doubt  but  that  It  wlU  be  aroimd 
the  end  of  May  before  the  President 
signs  this  biU  and  the  funds  beoooM 
available.  So,  quite  aside  from  the  merits 
of  the  program  I  submit  that  It  Is  too 
late  to  seriously  consider  a  1972  supide- 
mental  appropriation  for  a  program  of 
this  kind.  And,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is 
especially  true  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
we  Intend — and  fully  beUeve  that  we  can 
comply  with  our  intentions — to  report 
the  regular  Labor-HEW  approptlatlan 
bUl  for  1973  to  the  House  within  a  few 
days  after  the  Memorial  Day  recess. 
That  is  when  an  amendment  of  this  type 
should  be  considered. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  $6,500,000 
available  for  this  program  in  fiscal  year 
1972.  To  add  another  $6,500,000  to  the 
1972  appropriation  this  near  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year,  and  this  near  to  the  time 
when  the  regular  annual  bUl  for  1073  is 
to  be  considered  by  this  House  just  does 
not  seem  at  aU  reasonable.  The  amend- 
ment should  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Koch)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  l^  Mr.  Koch)  there 
were — ayes  9,  noes  62. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  CleiiE  wUl  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 
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MaMBKBH*  CLIUE  HIKE 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Members" 
clerk  hire".  $1,500,000. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  noted  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  has  proposed 
to  defer,  for  technical  reastms.  an  admin- 
istration request  of  $320  mUllon  for  the 
first  instaUment  of  the  UJ5.  contribution 
to  the  International  Devdopment  Asso- 
ciation. It  Is  Important  to  point  out,  how- 
ever, that  the  committee's  report  reflects 
agreement  with  the  need  to  fulfiU  the 
fuU  U.S.  contribution  to  the  association. 
In  fact,  the  committee  stated  that  It  had 
no  intoition  of  denying  the  three  in- 
stallments of  $320  mUUon  each  hi  the 
next  3  fiscal  years. 

I  welcome  the  committee's  expressions 
of  support  for  the  appropriation  of  the 
full  amount  of  the  proposed  U.S.  contri- 
bution to  IDA.  IDA  is  the  major  multi- 
lateral vehicle  for  providing  essential  de- 
velopment assistance  to  the  poorest 
coimtries  of  the  world  and  serves  our  in- 
terests so  weU  by  assuring  that  the  bur- 
den of  providing  this  assistance  is  shared 
fairly  among  the  developed  nations  of 
the  world. 

There  is  urgent  need  for  the  appropri- 
ation of  the  first  installment.  IDA  ran 
out  of  its  regular  funds  In  June  of  1971 
and  since  then  has  been  operating  on 
advance  contributions  from  other  donor 
countries.  These  fimds  are  now  ex- 
hausted and  IDA  has  ceased  making  new 
commitments.  Once  the  first  installment 
of  the  U.S.  contribution  is  made  avaU- 
able  the  United  States  can  then  commit 
itself  to  the  full  third  replenishment  ob- 
ligation that  the  committee  has  indi- 
cated it  is  prepared  to  support.  ThLs  wUl 
mean  that  aU  contributions,  including 
our  own,  wiU  come  into  effect.  We  should 
not  hold  up  IDA'S  operations  any  longer. 
The  development  process  through  IDA 
should  go  on  and  our  action  is  necessary 
to  trigger  it. 

I  think  we  can  accompUsh  this  objec- 
tive without  acting  in  a  way  inoonsLstent 
with  the  Appropriations  Committee's  ob- 
jectives. The  conferees  may  be  faced  with 
a  situation  of  a  Senate  biU  containing 
the  first  installment  for  IDA  as  a  fiscal 
year  1972  supplemental  item.  I  would 
hope  that  the  conferees  for  this  House 
could  accept  the  IDA  item  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  because  of  the  urgency  of 
bringing  the  third  r^lenishment  Into  ef- 
fect. Should  this  action  be  taken,  the 
request  for  a  regular  1973  Installment 
now  pending  for  the  regular  foreign  as- 
sistance appropriation  should  be  recon- 
sidered and  taken  up  in  accordance  with 
the  time  schedule  envisioned  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

AMENOlfENT    OrmtED    BT    KS.    CASET    OP   TEXAS 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  sunendment. 

The  CHerk  read  as  foUows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Casxt  of  Texas: 
On  page  12,  after  line  10,  Insert  a  new  para- 
graph: 

"ARCHITECrr  OF  THE  CAPITOL 
"Capitol  Bttildinos  and  Obounds 

"HOT7BK  OPPXCX  BTnU>IKCa 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'House  Of- 
floe  BuUdlng',  $330,000,  to  remain  available 
until  June  30, 1973." 


Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman 
and  members  of  the  committee,  you  will 
recaU  that  the  House  by  Its  action  last 
week  took  over  the  Congressional  Hotel 
and  directed  that  it  be  converted  to  of- 
fice space  with  the  ezceptkm  of  the  top 
floor  and  the  bottom  floor.  If  we  are 
going  to  make  effective  use  of  this  as 
quickly  as  we  can  after  June  1,  there 
must  be  some  remodeling  done  on  six 
floors.  This  is  aU  minor  remodeling  such 
as  the  repair  of  a  boUer,  closing  doors 
and  opening  some  doors,  and  purchase  of 
some  hardware. 

So,  what  we  are  talking  about  is  $200,- 
000  for  remodeling,  and  for  personnel  to 
(verate  the  buUdlng  and  keep  it  clean, 
$125,000,  and  incidental  repairs  and  op- 
eration materials  $5,000,  or  a  total  of 
$330,000. 

There  is  no  furniture  provided  for  in 
the  funds  requested  because  the  clerk 
can  use  his  furniture  account  for  that 
purpose  when  they  find  what  use  is  going 
to  be  made  of  the  space. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  hope  it  is  not  proposed 
to  put  elevator  operators  on  the  eleva- 
tors in  this  hotel  which  is  to  be  taken 
over  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  There  were  no 
elevator  operators  requested.  It  involves 
just  cleaning  people,  engineers  to  handle 
the  boUers,  the  heating  and  air  condi- 
tioning systems  and  janitorial  services. 
There  are  no  elevator  operators  that  I 
know  about  and  no  request  was  made  for 
them.  They  listed  as  personnel  cleaning 
people  and  maintenance  people,  but  no 
elevator  operators  were  mentioned. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  I  yidd  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  We  are  in  accord  with  the 
amendment,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  accept 
it  on  this  side. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  think  that  there  is  no  opposition  to 
this  amendment,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I 
urge  its  adoption. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  CAsrr) . 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wUl  read. 
The  Cnerk  read  as  foUows : 

"Fwonuki.  Railkoad  Adkhostxation 

GKANTS   TO   NATIONAL   BAILBOAO   PAflSKNGKR 
COKPOEATION 

To  enable  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  make  grants  to  the  National  Railroad  Pas- 
senger Corporation,  as  authorized  by  section 
601  of  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970, 
as  amended,  $170,000,000,  to  remain  available 
until  expended:  Provided,  That  this  appro- 
priation shaU  be  available  only  upon  the  en- 
actment into  law  of  authorizing  legislation 
by  the  Ninety-second  (Congress. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Vanik)  rise? 


POINT    OP    OBDI 


Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  $170  million 
appropriation  for  Amtrak. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  au- 
thorization has  not  yet  been  made.  The 
fact  that  the  authorization  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  would  not 
make  the  appropriation  vaUd. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Texas  rise? 

Mr.  BIAHON.  Mr.  Chahman,  the 
House  has  passed  the  authorization  biU. 
It  has  not  been  enacted  into  law.  I  think 
the  point  of  order  is  weU  taken. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  concede  the  point  of  order? 
Mr.  MAHON.  I  concede  the  point  of 
order,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  rise? 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is,  further,  legislation 
on  an  appropriation  biU. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  under- 
stands that  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee concedes  the  point  of  order. 
Therefore,  the  point  of  order  is  sus- 
tained. 

(Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  that  my  point  of  order  to  the 
$170  miUion  appropriation  for  Amtrak 
has  been  sustained. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  $170  million  in- 
cluded in  this  bill  for  Amtrak.  It  is  ridic- 
ulous to  spend  $170  milUon  to  perpetu- 
ate a  memory.  The  wisdom  achieved  in 
waste  comes  at  too  high  a  price — we 
have  already  wasted  quite  enougti  on 
this  program. 

A  case  can  be  made  for  Intercity  raU 
transportation  between  points  in  high- 
density  corridors.  I  would  support  this 
kind  of  a  program  in  preference  to  the 
present  national  plan  of  Amtrak  which 
was  engineered  to  get  votes  rather  than 
provide  an  effective  use  of  transporta- 
tion doUars. 

This  experiment  has  already  demon- 
strated its  faUure.  The  pubUc  has  not 
provided  any  convincinjg  interest  in 
utilizing  rail  transportation  except  for 
commuter  services  in  large  metropolitan 
areas.  A  regional  mass  transit  system  or 
rapid  rail  system  in  high-density  corri- 
dors can  provide  a  substantial  cost-ben- 
efit ratio.  A  national  system  such  as 
Amtrak  is  totally  Indefensible.  The  Fed- 
ercd  Government  cannot  afford  massive 
contributions  to  a  nationwide  system.  An 
inadequate,  infrequent,  unreliable  raU 
system  for  a  smaU  group  of  passengers 
will  constitute  an  abyss  of  waste. 

Retired  raUroad  employees  have  pass 
privileges  on  the  Amtrak  system.  These 
citizens  earned  the  right  of  free  rsdlroad 
travel  as  a  condition  and  fringe  benefit 
of  their  labor  contracts.  They  should  not 
be  deprived  of  this  earned  privUege.  Nor 
should  the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation  be 
called  upon  to  subsidize  hundreds  of  mU- 
Uons  of  doUars  to  maintain  a  railroad 
passenger  system  in  order  to  meet  the 
obligation  of  the  railroads  to  their  former 
employees. 
I  am  preparing  legislation  to  Increase 
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railroad  retirement  benefits  to  in  ilude 
reimbursement  In  lieu  of  the  retire  nent 
right  of  free — subsidized — rail  ti  avel. 
This  should  be  infinitely  less  expensi  ve  to 
the  general  taxpayer  and  more  taqgible 
to  the  retired  employee. 

The  shift  of  Amtrak  support  t*  re- 
gional or  corridor  programs  which  have 
a  reasonable  prospect  of  success  Arould 
receive  more  adequate  funding  to  insure 
their  success.  I  expect  to  support  tnass 
transit  extensions  in  urban  areas  and 
coiTidors. 

Federal  expenditures  in  these  tindes  in 
particular  must  face  the  extreme  t(  st  of 
need  and  propriety.  Amtrak  appears  to 
be  a  patient  in  terminal  Illness — we  can- 
not postpone  an  inevitable  demise. 

(Mr.  PICKLE  asked  and  was  kiven 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  af  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  1 1  had 
hoped  that  we  might  have  been  able  to 
make  it  plain  to  the  House  that  the 
$170  million  being  appropriated  for 
Amtrak  was  clearly  to  be  used  botli  for 
the  general  budgeted  items  in  An  trak 
as  well  as  the  international  connections 
which  had  likewise  been  autho:  ized 
Section  601  of  the  National  Ralway 
Passenger  Act  as  amended  by  the  I  :ouse 
authorizes  the  exjienditure  of  func  s  for 
both  general  Amtrak  operation  anl  for 
the  general  international  cormectic  ns. 

Although  the  committee  had  re<  uced 
the  overall  sum  to  $170  million,    :  am 
pleased  that  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee and  chairman  of  the  commit 
tee  has  expressed  to  me  the  clear  L  iten- 
tion  of  the  Appropriations  Comrilttee 
that  the  international  connections  s'.  lould 
be  Instituted.  The  need  for  the  int  jrna 
tional  connections  between  the  United 
States.  Canada,  and  Mexico  was  under 
scored  by  the  Secretary  of  Transport  =ttion 
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these    routes    in    the    basic 
system. 

Had  the  point  of  order  not  been 

these  expressions  would  have  been  jnade 
again  by  the  Appropriations  Comniittee. 
The  Members  of  the  House  should 
the  language  in  the  report  on  pa^e 
wherein  it  says  the  following 

The    authorization    bill.    HJl.    114lt 
eludes  $3  million  for  three  Internatlor 
nectlons  to  Montreal  and  Vancouver  in 
ada   and   to   Nuevo   Laredo   In   Mexico 
Committee  feels  that  service  to  these 
would  be  a  desirable  addition  to  the 
aind.  therefore,  directs  that  $2  million 
appropriation  be  allocated  to  establlsli 
operate  these  connections. 
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Mr.  PICKLE.  Does  the  gentleman 
mean  that  he  is  going  to  wait  until  the 
specific  appropriation  is  submitted  to  the 
House,  or  could  we  expect  another  sup- 
plemental appropriation  if  the  other 
body  takes  action? 

Mr.  MAHON.  If  the  other  body  puts 
funds  In  this  bill  for  this  purpose,  then 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  would  be 
brought  back  to  the  House  for  a  separate 
vote. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

(Mr.  CONTE  (on  request  of  Mr.  Bow) 
was  granted  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rkcoro.) 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
indicate  my  support  of  the  $170  million 
in  this  bill  which  would  allow  the  Na- 
tional Railroad  Passenger  Corporation 
the  needed  financial  resources  to  con- 
tinue its  operations  until  July  1,  1973. 

As  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
House  Transportation  Appropriations 
Subcommittee,  I  have  long  been  dismayed 
by  the  steadily  declining  quality  and 
quantity  of  rail  passenger  traffic  in  t}ie 
United  States.  In  an  effort  to  halt  that 
decline.  I  supported  the  original  legisla- 
tion creating  the  Corporation  now  known 
as  Amtrak.  No  one  would  argue  that 
Amtrak  has  been  an  unqualified  success. 
However,  I  do  believe  its  initial  activity 
offers  some  hopeful  signs  of  encoiurage- 
ment. 

Indications  are  that  after  almost  a 
year  of  operation,  the  decline  in  passen- 
ger traffic  has  been  arrested  on  the  sys- 
tem as  a  whole,  and  the  Metroliner  serv- 
ice and  the  Boston -New  York  service  on 
conventional  trains  are  up  substantially 
over  1970.  Amtrak  is  now  carrying  about 
15  million  passengers  on  an  annual  basis. 

I  also  believe  that  Amtrak's  losses  have 
been  somewhat  misunderstood.  If  the 
Corporation  had  not  been  created,  the 
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May  I  further  make  inquiry  ol 
gentleman  from  Texas,  the 

of   the  committee    (Mr.   Mahon)     

later  action  would  the  gentleman  1  blnk 
the  House  could  expect  on  this  p^tic- 
ular  part  of  the  pending  legislation 
taining  to  Amtrak? 

Mr.  MAHON.  In  reply  to  the  gentle- 
man, I  would  say  that  the  funds  jirob- 
ably  would  be  restored  in  the  )ther 
body.  There  may  be  some  modifica  ions 

Of  course,  this  is  unpredictable  a ;  this 
moment.  But  the  authorization  Is  1 1  the 
process  of  being  finalized.  This  doe  5  not 
mean  that  this  is  the  end  of  the  matter, 
of  course. 


12-month  period  ending  this  coming 
June  30.  Against  this  figure,  Amtrak  will 

have  a  deficit  of  $154.6  million  for  that 

period  and  $124  million  for  the  next  fiscal 
year — admittedly  on  a  much  reduced  sys- 
tem. Amtrak's  losses  must  also  be  bal- 
anced by  the  fact  that  the  railroads  axe 
going  to  be  able  to  pay  somewhere  be- 
tween $60  and  $80  million  a  year  more  in 
income  taxes. 

At  any  rate,  I  am  convinced  that 
Amtrak  needs  oiu"  further  support  so  that 
it  has  sufficient  opportunity  to  develop  a 
viable,  attractive  railroad  passenger  serv- 
ice system  in  the  country.  I  wish  also  to 
express  my  complete  agreement  with  the 
committee's  direction  that  $2  million  of 
this  appropriation  be  allocated  to  estab- 
lish and  operate  international  connec- 
tions to  Montreal  and  Vancouver  in 
Canada  and  Nuevo  Laredo  in  Mexico.  In 
closing,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  endorse 
the  committee's  recommendation  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation  In  this 
biU. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

nNTTKD  States  Tax  Coubt 

SALARIXS    AND   KXPENSSS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenaea",  •399,400. 


Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
now  reached  i>age  20,  title  n  of  the  bill, 
"nue  n  of  the  biU  deals  with  the  In- 
creased pay  costs  which  are  represented 
in  the  budget  estimates  and  which  are 
the  result  of  legislation  which  has  been 
enacted. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  remainder  of  the 
bill  be  considered  as  read,  printed  In  the 
Record,  and  open  to  any  points  of  order 
or  amendments  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas?  ^ 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  object, 
I  would  like  to  ask  one  question: 

This  bill  contains  nothing  for  the  war 
in  Vietnam;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MAHON.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  it  contains  nothing  other  than  the 
pay  of  the  personnel  as  a  result  of  the 
increased  rates  that  have  been  previously 
enacted. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  that  is  service- 
wide? 

Mr.  MAHON.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  this  bill  contains 
nothing:  no  appropriation  for  the  war 
in  Vietnam? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlenutn  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  any  point  of 
order  against  the  remainder  of  the  bill? 

(The  paragraph  of  the  bill  to  which 
the  louowlng  pomt  of  order  relates  reads 
asfoUows:) 

PDiiAL  Hom  LOAN  Bans  Boau 

Zncreaaea  of  «177,OO0  In  tbe  limitation  on 

the  amount  available  for  administrative  ex- 
penses and  of  $351,000  In  the  limitation  od 

the  amount  avaUable  for  nonadmlnlstratlTe 
expenses) :  Provided,  That  none  of  the  fundi 
available  for  administrative  or  nonadmlnls- 
tratlve  ezpeoMs  of  the  Federal  Home  I<oan 
Bank  Board  shall  be  used  to  finance  the  relo- 
cation of  aU  or  any  part  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  from  Oreensboro,  North  Carcrfina, 
nor  for  the  supervision,  direction  or  opera- 
tion of  any  district  bank  for  the  fourth  dis- 
trict other  than  at  such  location; 

POINT  or  OBom 

BIr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  language  in 
the  bill  beginning  after  the  colon  on  line 
25  of  page  42,  and  which  continues 
through  line  6  on  page  43,  which  reads 
as  follows: 

Provided — 

And  so  forth,  down  through  "at  such 
location." 

I  msike  the  point  of  order  on  the 
ground  that  the  language  goes  beyond 
the  scope  of  the  time  frame  covered  by 
this  apprcqirlation  bill,  by  the  pending 
legislation. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a 
point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chah-  wUI  state 
that  the  Chair  is  already  considering  a 
point  or  order. 

Mr.   JONAS.   Mr.   Oudrman.   if  the 
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Chair  will  permit  me,  may  I  state  that 
my  point  of  order  goes  to  the  point  of 
order  raised  by  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Plynt),  it  involves  the 
point  of  order  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Geoi^cia,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  has  made 
the  point  of  order  seeking  to  strike  part 
of  a  paragraph.  I  make  the -point  of 
order  against  the  entire  paragn^  be- 
ginning with  line  21  on  page  42,  and  ex- 
tending down  through  line  6  on  page  43. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  any  other  Mem- 
ber desire  to  be  heard  on  the  point  of 
order? 

Has  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Flynt)  completed  his  statement  on  his 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  FLYNT.  The  statement  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  cHi  the  point  of 
order  is  completed. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  be 
heard  an  the  point  of  order? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Mahon)  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  under  the 
govemmoit  corporation  control  law,  we 
are  entitled  to  enact  an  annual  budget 
involving  the  handling  of  corporate 
funds.  That  is  what  this  goes  to,  and  it 
is  a  limit  on  those  funds. 

It  would  appear  to  be  clearly  in  order. 
So  I  trust,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  point 
of  order  will  not  be  sustained. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
be  heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
reading  from  page  8455,  United  States 
Code,  under  title  31. 

Paragraph  849  reads  as  follows: 

S  849.  Consideration  of  programs  by  Con- 
gress: enactment  of  necessary  legislation;  ef- 
fect of  section  on  certain  existing  authority 

9{  «9rpwrftti9i»- 

T*tie    Bu<is«^  proeranos   traj:ismltt«d   by   the 

President  to  the  congress  shall  be  considered 
and  legislation  shall  be  enacted  making  nec- 
essary appropriations  as  may  be  authorized 

by  law,  "■»'f«"c  available  for  expenditure  for 
operating  and  administrative  expenses  such 
corporate  funds  or  otber  Onanclal  resources 
or  limiting  the  use  thereof  as  the  Congress 
may  determine  •  •  • 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  Is  precisely  what 
the  langiiage  of  the  bill  does.  It  limits 
the  fimds  of  the  corporation,  and  it  is  my 
contention  that  the  point  of  order  is  out 
of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Brooks).  The 
Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 

The  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Flynt)  makes  a  point  of  order  against 
the  language  in  the  bill  on  page  42,  line 
25  to  page  43,  line  6. 

The  proviso  in  this  paragraph  goes  to 
all  of  the  expense  funds  that  might  be 
available  to  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board.  It  does  not  merely  restrict 
the  funds  hi  this  bill. 

The  Chair  finds  the  restriction  Is  not 
limited  to  funds  in  the  bill  smd  must  be 
construed  as  legislation. 

The  Chair  therefore  sustains  the  point 
of  order  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Plynt)  . 

Further,  If  any  part  of  a  paragraph 
is  vulnerable  to  a  point  of  order  and  a 
point  of  order  Is  directed  to  the  whole 


paragraph,  then  that  whole  paragraph 
is  stricken,  if  the  point  of  order  is  sus- 
tained to  a  part  thereof.  Therefore,  the 
point  of  order  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  Is  sustained  as  to 
the  whole  paragraph.  ^ 

AMKNDMENT  OrFERED  BT   MB.  JONAS 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jonas: 
On  page  42,  after  line  30,  insert: 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Boaho 
(Increases  of  $177,000  In  the  limitation  on 
the  amount  available  for  administrative  ex- 
penses and  of  $351, (XX)  In  the  limitation  on 
the  amount  available  for  nonadmlnlstrative 
eiq>en8es) :  Provided,  That  none  of  the  funds 
made  avaUable  for  administrative  or  nonad- 
mlnlstrative expenses  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  by  this  Act  shall  be  used 
to  finance  the  relocation  of  all  or  any  part 
of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  from  Oreens- 
boro, North  Carolina,  nor  for  the  supervision, 
direction  or  operation  of  any  district  bank 
for  the  fourth  district  other  than  at  such 
location; 

PARLIAMENT AKT    IN^tTIRT 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  a  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  3^eld  for  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Will  the 
gentleman's  amendment  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  Members  in  writing  in  the 
event  we  would  Uke  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment?  I  have  not  seen 
a  copy  of  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  not  a  parU- 
amentary  inquiry,  but  the  gentleman 
from   North   Carolina   will   probably  be 

BDlc  tio  answer  uic  Kaitlcmaa's  (iugsuob. 

■hUr.     JONAS.     If     the     gexitlemeLn.     will 

permit,  copies  are  available  at  the  desk 
there. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Jonas  was 

allowed  to  proceed  for  an  additional  5 
minutra.) 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hate  to 
take  this  time  at  this  late  hour,  but  the 
sequence  of  events  which  I  shall  describe 
Is  so  incredible  that  I  feel  notice  should 
be  taken  of  them.  I  refer  to  the  arbitrary 
Mtlon  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  in  summarily  moving  the  Federal 
home  loan  bank  from  Greensboro  to 
Atlanta.  This  action  was  takoi  without 
any  notice  to  anybody,  including  the  98 
people  who  work  for  the  bank  in  Greens- 
boro, without  any  notice  to  the  700  sav- 
ings and  loan  institutions  which  com- 
prise the  Fourth  District  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  System,  and  without 
any  notice  to  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Greensboro  bank.  The  action  was 
taken  in  a  meeting  on  December  8,  1971, 
lasting  15  minutes,  and  consisted  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  adopt- 
ing a  resolutiCHi  which  provided  that: 

Effective  immediately,  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  in  Greensboro  is  moved  to  At- 
lanta; and  effective  Immediately,  the  Articles 
of  Incorporation  are  amended  to  change  the 
name  of  the  bank  from  "Oreensboro"  to  "At- 
lanta," and  providing  that  Atlanta  hereafter 
shall  be  the  principal  office  of  the  bank. 


The  minutes  of  that  December  8  meet- 
ing show  that  there  was  no  discussion  of 
this  proposed  move  of  the  bank.  This  is 
incredible  within  itself,  but  to  make  it 
more  incredible,  the  tact  is  that  the 
Greensboro  bank  board  of  directors  was 
to  meet  2  days  thereafter  or  on  Decem- 
ber 10,  1971,  in  a  regular  monthly  meet- 
ing in  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  and  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  knew  about  that 
meeting.  They  knew  that  the  Greensboro 
board  met  every  month.  They  laiew  that 
the  board  would  be  in  session  in  Palm 
Beach  in  2da3rs.  But  in  the  face  of  all 
that  the  FHLBB  proceeded  to  adopt  this 
resolution  without,  as  I  have  said,  giving 
anybody  any  notice  whatsoever. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  goitleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  EVENS  of  Tmnessee.  What  is  the 
status  of  the  building  in  which  this  agen- 
cy is  housed  in  your  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina? I  understand  this  building  cost  a 
great  deal  of  money. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  am  Just  getting  to  that. 
That  is  the  next  most  incredible  thing 
about  the  whole  transaction.  I  hold  in  my 
hand  a  picture  of  the  bank  building  in 
Greendsoro,  N.C.  It  cost  $1,800,000  and 
has  been  occupied  less  than  2  years. 

The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
here  in  Washington,  without  consulting 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  bank,  and 
because  they  have  the  raw,  naked  power 
to  do  it,  passed  a  resolution  which  will 
force  the  abandonment  of  this  bank  and 
the  transfer  of  the  Bank's  facilities  and 
98  employees  to  Atlanta.  Do  you  know 
what  that  will  cost?  The  board  took  that 
action  on  December  8,  1971,  and  we  had 
a  hearing  on  it  on  Derember  15.  We 
asked  them  what  it  was  going  to  cost. 
They  could  not  tell.  They  had  not  made 

any  aetcnnination  or  wtiai  it  wouia  (xki. 

AVe  asked  tlieixi  liovp  znany  of  the  em- 

ployees  would  move.  "Riey  (fid  not  know. 
They  had  not  made  any  study  of  that.  We 

asked  them  what  space  in  Atlanta  would 

cost  that  they  would  use  in  substitution 
for  this  brandnew,  magnificient  build- 
ing. They  did  not  know.  They  had  not 
made  any  study  of  that.  They  could  not 
answer  any  of  those  questions. 

We  asked  them  to  prepare  answers  and 
come  back  and  be  ready  to  discuss  the 
matter  with  the  committee  after  the  first 
of  the  year.  This  was  on  December  15, 
1971. 

After  Congress  came  back  in  January, 
they  presented  supplementary  informa- 
tion which  indicated  that  this  move  is 
going  to  cost  $339,000  in  out-of-pocket 
moving  expenses. 

Additional  information  furnished  dis- 
closes the  fact  that  half  of  the  employees 
will  not  move  to  Atlanta  and  will  leave 
the  Bank's  employe  rather  than  do  so. 

Further  information  disclosed  that  a 
lease  has  been  signed  for  space  in  Atlanta 
renting  four  floors  of  a  new  building,  and 
these  four  floors  have  been  vacant  since 
the  middle  of  last  year.  Do  Members 
know  what  is  going  to  be  paid  in  rent  for 
^ose  four  floors?  It  is  $23,000  a  month, 
and  over  a  period  of  5  years,  the  rental 
paid  out  will  be  $1,400,000  at  the  very 
same  time  a  building  is  being  abandoned 
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In  Greensboro  which  cost  $1,800,000  Tlie 
FHLBB  cannot  tell  the  committee  wha,t 
is  going  to  be  done  with  the  bulldl  ig. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Cialr- 
man.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentKman 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Cliair- 
man.  I  support  the  gentleman's  Eunend- 
ment.  They  will  not  even  appear  Ixifore 
the  committee  to  justify  their  actio  as.  I 
want  to  have  a  hearing  on  this  mt  tter. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  not  only 
that,  but  we  were  planning  to  have  an- 
other hearing  on  the  regular  budget  on 
March  13.  I  got  word  during  the  pre- 
ceding week  that  they  were  about  tc  au- 
thorize the  signing  of  this  new  leas;,  so 
I  called  the  board  chairman,  but  could 
not  reach  him.  He  and  all  members  vere 
out  of  town,  but  I  did  reach  Mr.  Lei  )old, 
the  General  Counsel  of  the  Home  :  xjan 
Bank  Board,  and  I  asked  him  to  uri  ent- 
ly  request  on  my  behalf,  and  I  thnk  I 
was  speaking  for  the  chairman  o:  the 
subcommittee,  because  he  agi-ees  with 
me  about  this,  and  asked  him  to  ho  d  up 
the  signing  of  this  lease  for  just  3  days 
imtil  we  could  have  this  hearing. 

Mr.  Leibold  reported  back  later  ii  i  the 
day  that  the  three-man  Home  ^oan 
Bank  Board  had  a  long-distance  tele- 
phone conference  and  decided  t»  go 
ahead  with  the  lease.  The  General  C  3un- 
sel,  whose  name  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, responded  to  a  letter  from  the 
attorney  for  the  Greensboro  Home  :  jOan 
Bank,  in  which  he  requested  advice  as 
to  whether  it  would  not  be  desirab  le  to 
put  an  escape  clause  in  the  lease,  so  they 
could  get  out  from  imder  in  case  leg  isla- 
tion  introduced  last  December  si  ould 
be  enacted,  and  this  move  preveited. 
Do  the  Members  know  what  the  Ge  leral 
Coimsel  advised?  He  advised  that  hfe  did 
not  think  it  necessary  to  put  an  e4cape 
clause  in  the  lease  and  advised  the 
Greensboro  lawyer  to  go  ahead  and  lave 
the  lease  signed  in  the  face  of  the  fact 
that  we  were  to  have  a  hearing  3  days 
later. 

I  ask:  What  is  the  reason  for  all  this 
haste?  Why  would  the  Board  suddenly 
pass  this  resolution  on  December  8  v  hen 
the  Bank  Board  of  Directors  was  gaing 
to  have  a  meeting  in  Palm  Beach  on 
December  10,  2  days  later?  The  Biard 
of  Directors  is  supposed  to  run  the  b  ank. 
The  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  does  not 
own  this  t)ank;  it  is  owned  by  tht  700 
savings  and  loan  Institutions  in  the 
fourth  district.  And  it  is  their  mone  y,  as 
is  the  $1,800,000  which  is  invested  in 
the  Greensboro  building  and  their  a  oney 
that  is  being  wasted  by  forcing  this  !ost- 
ly  move. 

Instead  of  asking  advance  approval  of 
the  Bank  Board,  instead  of  gettini  the 
concurrence  of  the  Bank  Board  bifore 
the  action  had  been  taken,  in  ord;r  to 
window  dress  this  procedure,  and  1 1  or- 
der to  be  able  to  say  they  got  ttu  ap- 
proval of  the  Greensboro  Bank  b)ard, 
they  asked  the  board  to  pass  a  resolu- 
tion on  December  10  approving  the  t  tuis- 
f er.  One  member  of  the  board  mad  i  the 
statement  that  the  matter  was  pres^ted 
to  the  bank  board  as  a  fact  that  had 
already  been  accomplished.  This  lis  as 
much  as  to  say  we  would  like  your  ap- 
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proval  of  the  acticm  we  have  already 
taken;  but  if  you  disapprove,  what  can 
you  do  about  It;  the  transfer  to  Atlanta 
was  ordered  day  before  yesterday  and 
was  effective  immediately. 

The  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  told  our 
committee  they  consider  they  have  the 
legal  right  to  do  this,  whether  the  bank 
board  of  directors  approves  it  or  not.  I 
do  not  believe  a  Government  bureau 
should  run  roughshod  that  way  over  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  whose  money 
is  at  stake.  And  I  do  not  believe  they 
should  run  that  roughshod  over  98  em- 
ployees. 

The  CHAnUMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Thojipson  of  Geor- 
gia, and  by  unanimous  consent.  Mr. 
Jonas  w£is  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Did  I 
correctly  understand  the  gentleman  to 
say  that  there  was  a  lease  signed  which 
has  no  escape  clause,  and  that  regard- 
less of  what  happens  to  this  particular 
amendment,  the  U.S.  Government  is 
going  to  be  obligated  to  spend  money? 

Mr.  JONAS.  The  gentleman  did  not  so 
miderstand.  I  said  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment is  not  involved  in  this  except  in  a 
supervisory  position.  The  money  in- 
volved belongs  to  the  people  who  own 
the  698  member  savings  and  loan  insti- 
tutions, who  are  members  of  this  bank 
and  who  own  it  and  ought  to  have  some- 
thing to  say  about  how  it  is  run. 

I  will  stiy  this:  Although  the  General 
Counsel  advised  the  lawyer  for  the 
Greensboro  Board  that  an  escape  clause 
was  not  necessary,  there  happens  to  be 
one  in  the  lease,  which  I  have  on  the 
desk  there  and  which  I  will  be  glad  to 
have  the  gentleman  examine.  There  Is  an 
escape  clause  or  a  paragraph  which  may 
provide  a  way  out  if  Congress  prevents 
this  move  to  the  bank  to  Atlanta. 

I  would  advise  the  Board  if  they  make 
that  effort  to  get  another  lawyer  in- 
stead of  the  General  Counsel  here  who 
advised  the  attorney  in  Greensboro  that 
an  escape  clause  wa.s  unnecessary  and  to 
go  ahead  and  execute  the  lease  without 
one. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  for  a  further  ques- 
tion, as  I  understand  the  gentleman's 
amendment  it  would  prohibit  the  use  of 
any  of  the  funds  appropriated  in  the 
section  for  any  administrative  and  non- 
administrative  expenses  related  to  the 
relocation  of  the  Federal  Bank  Board,  or 
the  operation  in  that  area  other  than  at 
Greensboro. 

Mr.  JONAS.  That  is  right.  That  is  all  I 
can  do. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Were  the 
funds  put  in  this  to  finance  the  trans- 
fer? 

Mr.  JONAS.  No;  not  specifically.  This 
is  the  only  thing  we  can  do.  We  are  not 
a  legislative  committee.  We  are  an  ap- 
propriations committee.  We  have  a  re- 
sponsibility of  supervising  the  adminis- 
trative and  nonadministrative  funds  of 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 


and  we  have  a  right  to  put  a  limitation 
on  the  amount  of  fimds  belonging  to  the 
association  that  the  Board  can  spend. 
That  is  all  my  amendment  does.  It  only 
goes  to  the  funds  provided  in  this  bill. 
I  wish  it  could  go  beyond  this  bill  but. 
if  the  House  approves  my  amendment 
today  we  will  try  to  insert  a  limitation  on 
the  regular  biU  which  should  be  before 
you  soon. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

As  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina indicated,  the  Congress  has  the  re- 
sponsibility of  oversight  over  the  admin- 
istrative expenses  and  operations  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board.  That 
power  is  given  to  the  Congress  by  the 
Government  Corporation  Control  Act. 
There  is  no  question  that  the  law.  clearly 
states  that  we  have  the  power  to  limit 
the  administrative  and  nonadministra- 
tive expenses  of  Government  corpora- 
tion. 

Let  me  say.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  was  ad- 
duced in  the  hearings,  the  statements  of 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  are 
factiial. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  we  had  a  hear- 
ing on  this  iiartlcular  matter  was  due  to 
the  interest  of  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jonas) 
and  also  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Richardson 
Preyer)  in  whose  district  the  fourth  dis- 
trict Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  is  located, 
in  Greensboro.  N.C.  When  the  hearings 
were  opened  on  this  i>articular  matter. 
I  made  this  statement,  addressing  the 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board: 

I  might  say  the  Congress  has  expressed 
Itself  many,  many  times  on  the  removal  of 
Oovernment  agencies  from  one  location  to 
another.  During  the  course  of  this  session  on 
at  least  three,  If  not  more,  occasions,  one  of 
the  Members  of  (k>ngress  tried  to  write  re- 
strictions on  the  building  of  additional  build- 
ings in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  relocat- 
ing Oovernment  agencies  from  other  areas 
Into  the  District,  or  establishing  new  build- 
ings in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  concern  of  the  Congress  Is  that  we 
have  been  Impacting  particular  areas  in  the 
United  States  with  Government  agencies  and 
talcing  Oovernment  agencies  from  one  area 
into  areas  that  are  already  impacted  by  Gov- 
ernment agencies. 

The  concern  of  all  of  us  in  the  Congress  Is 
that  this  can  be  overdone.  There  Is  an  ex- 
pression of  concern  on  the  part  of  the  mem- 
bers at  this  committee  and  of  other  Mem- 
bers who  are  vitally  Interested  in  the  trans- 
fer of  your  district  bank  in  Greensboro  to 
Atlanta. 

One  of  the  reasons  given.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, for  leaving  the  bank  in  Greensboro, 
as  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Jonas)  pointed  out,  is  that  they 
are  located  in  a  brand  new  building  oc- 
cupied in  May  of  1970,  and  built  at  a  cost 
of  $1.8  million.  It  is  a  one-purpose  build- 
ing. It  was  built  specifically  for  the  bank. 
One  of  the  reasons  given  for  the  move 
is  the  need  for  additional  space.  This 
structure  was  designed  with  the  idea  in 
mind  that  additional  space  could  be 
added  to  this  building  when  needed.  TMs 
structure  has  the  capacity  to  accom- 
modate the  construction  of  an  additional 
floor  and  would  provide  an  additional 
14,400  square  feet  of  usable  ofDce  space. 
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So  I  say  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  issue  is  a  very  simple  one. 
It  is  whether  or  not  you  are  going  to 
permit  this  Government  corporation  to 
move  from  its  present  location  in  a 
brand  new  building  in  Greensboro,  to 
Atlanta,  Oa.,  when  there  is  no  real 
reason  for  the  mov**. 

I  am  delighted  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina,  in  whose  dis- 
trict the  bank  at  Greensboro  is  located. 

Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Boland)  and  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Jonas)  for  the  attempt  they  have  made 
to  keep  this  building  in  its  present  loca- 
tion. 

I  do  want  to  express  on  the  part  of  the 
citizens  of  Greensboro  their  sense  of  out- 
rage about  this. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  this  is  a  new 
buUding,  only  a  year  and  a  half  old. 
When  it  was  built  there  was  no  sugges- 
tion made  at  the  time  that  any  sort  of 
a  move  such  as  this  was  forthccnning  or 
contemplated.  All  of  the  reasons  for  this 
move  have  been  destroyed  by  the  sub- 
committee one  after  the  other  imtil  now 
we  get  down  to  some  statistical  remarks 
about  the  mailing  being  majrbe  a  little 
better  and  the  phone  connections  being 
maybe  a  little  better,  none  of  which  are 
real  reasons.  They  are  given  reasons.  I 
do  not  know  what  the  real  reason  is  or 
why  there  is  this  unseemly  haste  and 
arbitrary  action  that  has  been  taken. 

This  is  something  which  this  Congress 
ought  to  examine  carefully.  I  urge  all 
of  you  support  this  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Jonas)  and  I  hope  we  in  the  Con- 
gress can  send  back  a  few  messages  of  our 
own  that  arbitrary,  capricious  action  on 
the  part  of  a  few  people  without  any  con- 
sultation with  the  people  whose  lives 
and  careers  are  affected  by  it  is  some- 
thing that  this  Congress  is  not  going  to 
stand  for.  I  urge  your  support. 

Mr.  JONAS,  wm  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Yes.  I  j'ield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Is  it  not  true,  I  ask  my 
colleague  from  North  Carolina,  that 
immediately  after  the  announcement 
was  made  that  this  move  had  been  or- 
dered 10  of  the  employees  resigned,  in- 
cluding a  senior  vice  president  of  the 
bank,  and  today  it  appears  that  half  of 
the  banking  personnel  in  Greensboro 
have  indicated  they  will  not  move  even 
if  the  bank  finally  goes  to  Atlanta? 

Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  Will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  Ap- 
proximately 50  percent  of  the  bank  per- 
sonnel have  indicated  they  will  resign. 
The  cost  of  the  first  year's  move  comes 
to  approximately  $800,000,  including  the 
cost  of  moving  supplies,  while  you  are 
sitting  there  with  a  building  costing  $1.8 
million  that  is  owned  by  the  bank. 

AMENDMENT    OITERED    BT    MR.    fXTNT    TO    THX 
AMENDMENT  OrTERSD  BT  MB.  JONAS 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment. 
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Amaodment  offered  by  Mr.  Flyoff  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jonas:  Strlks  the 
following  language: 

"Provided,  That  none  of  the  funds  made 
avaUable  for  administrative  or  nonadminis- 
trative expenses  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  by  this  Act  shall  be  used  to 
finance  the  relocation  of  all  or  any  part  of 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  from  Greens- 
boro, Ncoth  Carolina,  nor  for  the  supervision, 
direction  or  operation  of  any  district  bank 
for  the  fourth  district  other  than  at  such 
location;". 

(By  tmanimous  consent,  Mr.  Fltnt 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  this 
amendment  to  accomplish  the  purpose 
which  was  initially  accomplished  by  the 
point  of  order  which  I  made  to  the  pro- 
viso in  this  sectioi.  of  the  bill. 

The  Congress  should  not  and  is  not 
qualified  to  make  administrative  de- 
cisions of  Government  departments, 
executive  departments,  independent  Fed- 
eral agencies,  or  quasi-public  corpora- 
tions. 

This  is  an  action  affecting  the  location 
of  the  Fourth  District  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  which  is  under  the  super- 
vision and  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  in 
its  judgment  and  in  its  wisdom  has  dele- 
gated the  operation  and  supervision  of 
the  Home  Loan  Bank  industry,  very 
properly,  to  the  Federal  Home  Losm  Bank 
Board  and  to  the  District  Federal  Home 
Loan  Banks. 

Regardless  of  how  anyone  might  feel 
as  to  what  happened  in  March  of  this 
year  between  the  General  Counsel  for 
this  Board  and  my  devoted  friend,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina,  not  even  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  or  anyone  supporting 
his  amendment  to  this  bill  would  say  for 
1  minute  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  the  time  or  the  ap- 
propriate authority  to  regiilate  the  op- 
eration of  an  individual  bank  or  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  attempted  to  do 
this,  the  operations  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  would  be  closed  for 
all  other  purposes. 

There  are  many  of  these  district  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Banks  scattered 
throughout  the  United  States.  One  of 
these  banks  serves  the  district  and  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  industry  of 
every  single  Member  of  this  House. 

I  do  not  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
it  is  appropi-iate  for  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  by  whatever  reasons  it  is 
motivated,  to  attempt  to  interfere  with 
the  internal  operation  of  an  agency  of 
Government  about  which  there  has  not 
only  never  been  the  first  hint  of  any 
scandal — there  has  never  been  the  first 
hint  of  any  scsmdal — ^in  the  operation  of 
this  great  agency  of  the  Oovenunent  and 
of  the  separate  and  collective  district 
Federal  home  loan  banks  which  are  lo- 
cated in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

First  of  all,  all  of  us  have  the  right  to 
our  opinions  and  our  judgments  on  this 
or  tmy  other  issue. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  was  stated  by 


the  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes: 
No  man  has  a  right  to  be  wrong  in  his 
facts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  move  of  the  Foiu-th 
District  Federal  HcMne  Loan  Bank  Board 
from  Greensboro,  N.C.  to  Atlanta,  G*., 
was  not  a  hurried-up  operation.  This  has 
been  discussed  at  great  length  for  at  least 
2  years.  It  was  unfortimate  that  the  con- 
tract for  the  construction  of  the  build- 
ing— and  it  is  a  fine  building— was  en- 
tered into  before  this  discussion  really 
became  finalized. 

But  there  are  many  sound  reasons  for 
the  action  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board,  in  determining  that  this 
bank  should  be  relocated  in  Atlanta.  In 
the  first  place,  Atlanta  is  more  centrally 
located.  If  you  take  the  geographical  area 
served  by  this  Fourth  District  Federal 
home  loan  bank,  and  you  draw  a  circle 
aroimd  both  Greensboro  and  Atlanta, 
most  of  the  business,  most  of  the  popula- 
tion and  most  of  the  new  awlicatlons 
and  servicing  of  existing  institutions 
would  be  located  more  conveniently  to 
Atlanta.  Ga.,  than  to  Greensboro,  N.C. 

The  reasons  for  the  relocation  of  the 
fourth  district  bank  from  Greensboro  to 
Atlanta  are  as  fundamental  as  the 
urgency  of  this  country's  housing  and 
thrift  needs,  and  the  changed  rede  that 
the  savings  and  loan  industry  is  plajang 
in  meeting  those  needs.  As  a  $200  biUion 
industry  providing  the  major  part  of  the 
Nation's  housing  funds  at  a  time  when 
housing  is  on  of  our  first  national  prior- 
ities, savings  and  loans  simply  must  have 
Federal  home  loan  banks  which  per- 
form with  maximum  effectlvness. 

This  imperative  is  especially  powerful 
in  the  fourth  district,  where  the  original 
pattern  left  one  bank  to  deal  with  a  huge 
slice  of  territory.  Today  the  f  jiuth  dis- 
trict has  more  than  twice  the  average  of 
the  other  11  districts  in  both  assets  and 
number  of  associations.  The  service  and 
supervision  of  a  region  like  this  is  a  mas- 
sive and  profoundly  important  challenge. 

It  is  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board's  responsibility  to  help  the  dis- 
trict bank  meet  that  challenge.  One  of 
the  tools  given  to  the  Board  by  statute, 
and  reinforced  six  times  by  precedent, 
is  the  authority  to  adjust  the  banks'  lo- 
cations. This  authority  has  been  exer- 
cised because  the  fourth  district  bank's 
directors  determined  that  the  present 
facilities  are  inadequate,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board  had  to  de- 
cide whether  money  should  be  spent  to 
retain  the  bank  in  a  less  than  optimum 
location,  or  to  establish  it  in  a  city 
uniquely  suited  to  its  needs. 

The  first  alternative  was  expansion. 
The  Board  found  that  the  addition  of  a 
second  floor  to  the  building  would  cost, 
at  a  minimiun,  $500,000  to  $550,000.  The 
bank  has  not  purchased  nearby  land,  and 
holds  no  purchase  options,  so  that  the 
space  required  for  parking  would  have 
to  be  acquired  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$125,000  to  $150,000.  Expansion  would 
thus  cost  almost  40  percent  of  the  ori- 
ginal expenditure  for  the  land  and  the 
construction  of  the  present  building — 
$1,735,000. 

The  other  alternative  was  to  move  the 
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bank's  operations.  The  building  iiould 
then  be  sold,  a  possibility  for  whl:h  it 
was  expressly  designed.  Its  book  vajue — 
excluding  land — in  November  1971.  was 
$1,438,208.80.  The  Board  found  costs  of 
facilities,  personnel — all  of  the  bi  ink's 
professional  staff  apparently  inter  d  to 
relocate — and  operating  needs  in  At- 
lanta to  be  very  comparable  to  On  ens- 
boro  levels.  With  anticipated  savin{  s  on 
several  organizational  changes,  the 
financial  issue  was  thus  largely  neu  ral- 
ized. 

The  issue  c'  effectiveness  remai  ned, 
and  with  it  tlie  question,  "How  can  the 
location  of  a  Federal  home  loan  liank 
enhance  its  performance?" 

First,  it  can  make  the  bank  acces  able 
to  its  members.  Interaction  with  n  em- 
bers is,  after  all.  at  the  basis  of  the 
bank's  reason  for  being.  Atlanta  is 
slightly  closer  to  the  district's  center 
than  Is  Greensboro.  While  Baltimo-e  is 
353  miles  closer  to  Greensboro  thai  to 
Atlanta  by  air,  Miami  and  Mobile  an  114 
and  306  miles  nearer  Atlanta,  respec- 
tively. But  more  to  the  point.  Atl  inta 
lies  at  the  intersection  of  six  legs  of 
three  interstate  highways,  and  poss(  isses 
the  world's  fourth  ranking  airport  in 
passenger  service,  with  direct  and  fre- 
quent flights  throughout  the  district  and 
the  Nation.  It  is  one  of  33  cities  in  the 
country  with  overnight  postal  ser/ice. 
and  has  unsurpassed  telephone  and  ele- 
graph  networks. 

Second,  a  city  can  bring  a  ban  i  in 
contact  with  the  governmental  services 
sharing  its  goals  and  problems.  In  the 
entire  country,  only  Chicago  and  At- 
lanta contain  the  main  regional  oilces 
of  all  of  the  following  housing  an(  fi- 
nance agencies:  HUD,  FHA,  FN  MA, 
GNMA,  the  FDIC.  the  Comptroller  ol  the 
Currency,  and  the  Federal  Reserve.  C  )m- 
plex  and  urgent  housing  problems  can 
no  longer  be  approached  by  haphazird, 
uncoordinated  government.  Neither  can 
the  NaUon's  thrift  needs.  If  the  bmk 
staff,  and  the  examiners  and  FHIMC 
personnel  who  share  its  building,  doTnot 
have  close  ties  with  these  agencies,  the 
whole  region  is  affected. 

Atlanta  offers  the  bank  countless  o  her 
benefits.  It  has  enough  court  repoiters 
to  drain  the  backlog  of  cases  which  has 
mounted  behind  Greensboro's  single  re- 
porter. It  has  a  pool  of  43,000  persons  in- 
volved in  banking,  finance,  insurance, 
and  real  estate.  It  has  the  regional  of- 
fices of  the  Civil  Service  Commisdon 
and  General  Services  Administratior  . 

Atlanta  has  all  the  advantages  of  a 
vast  city,  and  at  the  same  time  it  h  is  a 
vast  city's  involvement  in  the  vita]  is- 
sues and  problems  of  today.  To  the 
Fourth  District  Federal  Home  loan 
Bank  it  will  bring  both  service  and  c  lal- 
loige. 

Much  of  this  business,  as  the  get  tie- 
man  from  North  Carolina  pointed  ou  t,  is 
handled  by  mail.  Those  who  are  f  am  liar 
with  the  banking  business  and  the  bs  Dk- 
ing  industry  are  aware  what  days  of  de- 
lay mean  in  banking  transactions,  rhe 
airmail  service  and  other  mall  ser/ice 
out  of  Atlanta  are  far  superior  to  ror- 
responding  services  out  of  the  cits  of 
Greensboro,  N.C. 

Yes,   the  Federal  Home  Loan   Bmk 


Board  undertook  to  pass  a  resolution  to 
relocate  the  Fourth  District  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  but  the  goitle- 
man  from  North  Carolina  did  not  point 
out  that  the  board  of  directors  of  Uie 
then  Greensboro  Bank  voted  unanimous- 
ly, with  one  vote  being  changed  subse- 
quently, to  concur  in  this  move. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUI  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

BCr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must 
correct  my  friend,  because  I  did  point  out 
that  2  days  after  the  Board  passed  a  reso- 
lution which  said  "effective  immediately" 
the  Greensboro  Bank  board  did  have  a 
meeting  in  Palm  Beach.  Fla.,  and  ap- 
proved what  had  already  been  accom- 
plished. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  By  a  unanimous  vote. 

Mr.  JONAS.  There  was  absolutely  no 
disciission.  It  was  presented,  as  one  mem- 
ber said,  as  an  accomplished  fact,  to  take 
it  or  leave  it. 

I  interrupted  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  because  I  was  afraid  the  gentle- 
man did  not  hear  me  mention  that 
Greensboro  Bank  board  meeting. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  did  not  understand  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  to  say 
that  the  Greensboro  Bank  board  voted 
imanimously  to  concur  in  the  action  of 
the  Federal  Home  Losm  Bank  Board,  and 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  used  the  word  "imani- 
mously" In  his  remarks. 

Mr.  JONAS.  No,  I  did  not  use  the  word 
"imanimously."  I  think  the  record  will 
show  there  was  no  record  vote  taken; 
it  was  that  casual. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  has  expired. 

Mr.  PL"5fNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia?         

Mr.  RUTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  will  someone  else 
have  an  opportimlty  to  speak  when  the 
gentleman  finishes? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  under  the  rules  others  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  speak . 

Mr.  RUTH.  I  thank  the  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  The  board  of  directors 
of  the  then  Greensboro  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  is  a  substantially  au- 
tonomous board  of  directors.  If  the 
Greensboro  board  had  not  concurred  that 
the  move  suggested  and  directed  by  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  was  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  general  public 
and  the  operation  of  that  bank,  then 
there  would  certainly  have  been  deciding 
votes,  and  possibly  a  majority  vote 
against  the  resolution  to  move. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bank  will  not  only 
service  Greensboro,  N.C,  it  will  not  Just 
serve  Atlanta,  Ga. — and  I  am  sorry  that 
the  controversy  arose — but  In  the  inter- 


est of  the  people  who  will  be  served  by 
the  Fourth  District  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board,  I  respectfully  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jonas)  . 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  (lyfr.  Landrvm). 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Implication  is  left  here.  I  tim  afraid,  or 
the  implication  is  made  that  the  money 
spent  for  this  building  in  Greensboro, 
N.C.  about  which  criticism  is  being  made 
because  of  its  being  vacated,  is  money 
that  was  appropriated  by  the  Congress 
to  build  this  building.  That  is  not  true, 
is  it?  The  money  was  not  appropriated 
by  the  Congress,  and  it  was  not  taken 
from  the  public  Treasury;  it  was  money 
generated  by  the  bank. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  My  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia,  is  as  usual  emi- 
nently correct.  There  are  no  Federal 
fimds  involved  in  this  building.  This 
building  and  the  operation  of  this  entire 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  system  are 
generated  by  the  industry  itself. 

This  move  has  the  approval  of  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  Industry 
and  members  of  the  general  public  who 
will  be  served  by  the  Fourth  District 
Honie  Loan  Bank  wherever  it  is  located. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
my  amendment. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  un- 
animous consent  that  all  debate  on  the 
pending  amendment  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto  close  in  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  has  noted 
the  names  of  Members  standing  at  the 
time  of  the  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not 
mean  to  ask  for  time  on  the  amendment. 
Will  the  Chair  strike  my  name  from  the 
list? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Yes. 

Under  the  limitation  of  time,  each 
Member  will  be  recognized  for  1  minute. 

The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Ruth)  is  recognized. 

Mr.  RUTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  first 
mentioned  that  we  could  get  the  mail 
quicker  from  Atlanta  to  Florida  than  we 
could  from  Greensboro.  I  wonder  if  he 
thinks  that  we  are  still  operating  on  the 
Pony  Express? 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  RUTH.  The  gentleman  took  2  min- 
utes under  unanimous  consent,  and  I  am 
going  to  finish  my  comments. 

It  is  a  shame  that  we  have  to  become 
Involved  in  a  disagreement  between 
North  Carolina  and  Georgia.  I  tun  sure 
Members  really  do  not  enjoy  It.  But  I 
am  going  to  tell  the  Members  what  they 
are  going  to  get  a  chance  to  do.  lliey  are 
going  to  get  a  chance  to  vote  agtdnst  a 
three-man  bureaucr{u;y  that  takes  a 
most  imusual  action  and  rapidly  moves 
a  land  bank. 

Members  are  going  to  get  an  opportun- 
ity to  vote  against  a  waste  of  money. 
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I  am  not  claiming  that  the  UJ3.  Con- 
gress is  wasting  the  money.  I  am  claim- 
ing It  Is  a  waste  of  money  of  the  people 
who  operate  the  bank  in  North  Carolina. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recofftilxes 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Black- 
burn). 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  time  may 
be  alloted  to  the  goitlemsm  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Blackbusn). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman? 

Mr.  CEDE31BERG.  Mr.  CThairman,  I 
reserve  the  right  to  object.  I  do  not  think 
I  will  object,  but  I  would  like  to  object 
because  I  would  like  to  hear  all  these 
Members  speak.  I  think  they  have  a  great 
story  and  it  makes  for  a  great  clodng  of 
the  evening.  It  probably  will  not  resolve 
anything.  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of 
objection. 

TTie  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Blackburn)  is  recognized 
for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  RUTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  would  like  to  state 
that  I  do  not  object. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  yield  my  time  to 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Black- 

BXnUT). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objectirai. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Blackburn)  is  recognized 
for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
agree  with  my  colleague  (Mr.  Ruth)  that 
it  is  a  very  painful  thing  that  the  whole 
Congress  has  to  be  involved  in  what  ap- 
pears to  be  a  provincial  dispute  between 
the  State  of  Georgia  and  the  State  of 
North  Carolina.  Let  me  say  on  my  own 
behalf,  and  speaking  on  behalf  of  the 
other  members  of  the  Georgia  delegation, 
that  we  never  approached  the  Home 
Loan  Bank.  When  we  first  became  aware 
that  this  move  was  being  contemplated, 
we  were  advised  that  the  move  was  being 
contemplated  because  it  was  far  more 
efficient  to  have  this  operation  located  in 
the  business  and  financial  hub  of  the 
Southeast. 

Let  us  keep  in  mind  that  we  are  talking 
about  the  operation  of  the  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board,  whether  it  be  located  in 
Greensboro,  Atlanta,  or  any  other  city  or 
any  other  part  of  our  country.  We  are 
talking  about  an  operation  that  is  en- 
gaged is  not  merely  a  billion-dollar  busi- 
ness but  billions  of  dollars.  The  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  has  done  more  to  pro- 
vide housing  for  the  people  of  our  coun- 
try— the  low,  the  moderate,  and  the  up- 
per income  families  of  our  country — 
than  any  other  single  institution.  Its  op- 
erations have  truly  been  exemplary  oper- 
ations for  all  Federal  agencies  to  follow, 
and  to  create  any  implication  that  they 
have  acted  irregiUarly  or  illegally  in  this 
particular  instance  is  doing  a  great  dis- 
service, in  my  opinion,  to  a  very  fine 
Federal  institution. 

I  am  confident  from  my  discussions 
with  the  members  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  that  their  sole  motiva- 
tion was  to  bring  about  a  better,  a  more 


efficient  operation  of  this  very  fine  in- 
stitution. 

Let  us  keep  this  matter  in  perspective. 
We  are  not  talking  about  losing  any 
money  from  the  Federal  Treasury.  It  is 
painful  for  me  to  speak  in  opposition  to 
anyone  for  whom  I  hold  as  much  respect 
as  well  as  affection  as  I  do  our  colleague 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jonas),  but 
he  has  never  implied  that  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  did  anything  il- 
legal, and  I  do  not  think  anyone  would 
pretend  that  they  did.  We  all  face  this  in 
our  representation  of  our  districts.  There 
is  always  the  possibility  that  some  opera- 
tion of  a  Federal  sigency  is  going  to  be 
taken  away  from  our  district,  and  if  we 
set  a  precedent  here  today  of  saying  that 
Just  because  a  very  popular  and  beloved 
Member  of  our  body  feels  his  district  or 
part  of  his  district  is  being  injured  l^  the 
operation  of  a  Federal  agency,  the  Con- 
gress is  going  to  move  in  and  substitute 
its  judgment  for  that  of  the  body  that  is 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  man- 
aging a  Federsd  agency,  we  will  never 
pass  another  major  piece  of  legislation  in 
this  body.  We  will  be  too  busy  taking 
care  of  whatever  quarrels  may  exist  be- 
tween and  among  our  individual  Mem- 
bers and  the  Federal  agencies  involved. 

Gentlemen,  I  urge  you  to  vote  for  the 
Flynt  amendment  to  the  Jonas  amend- 
ment, and  at  that  point  we  can  get  on 
with  the  business  of  the  Congress. 

The  C3HAIRMAN.  The  chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Mizkll). 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  C^hairman,  I  do  not 
think  this  is  really  a  fight  between  North 
Carolina  and  Atlanta,  Oa.  I  think  the 
issue  here  is  whether  bureaucracy  will 
be  permitted  to  run  roughshod  over  lit- 
tle people  who  have  to  depend  upon  their 
particular  operation  for  their  llfeblood, 
and  in  this  case  it  is  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board. 

The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
has  been  located  in  Greensboro,  N.C,  for 
22  years.  Certainly  there  was  no  attempt 
to  move  it  before,  even  as  late  as  2  years 
ago  when  they  were  constructing  the 
new  building  which  cost  approximately 
$2  mUlion.  The  controversy  may  have 
arisen  when  Mr.  Clark,  a  membe;  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Board  from  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  was  appointed  to  the  national  board. 
It  was  then  that  the  urgency  to  move 
the  bank  to  Atlanta  arose. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  srield  ? 

Mr.  Miy.Ki.L.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Clark,  is  a  member 
of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
and  he  is  from  Atlanta.  He  was  not  a 
member  of  the  board  when  the  building 
was  built  in  Greensboro.  He  came  on  the 
board  subsequent  to  the  occupancy  of 
the  building  in  Greensboro. 

Mr.  MIZELL.  That  explains  the  reason 
for  the  move  to  Atlanta,  Ga. 

I  think  this  move  Is  completely  un- 
called for  and  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
Jonas  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Thompson). 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  sole  question  we  are  de- 


ciding is  whether  or  not  this  Congress  is 
going  to  attempt  to  run  the  adiainistra- 
tive  affairs  of  the  federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  or  whether  we  are  going  to 
recognize  that  they  are  an  autonomous 
group  which  is  sincerely  concerned  about 
serving  the  interests  of  the  public  by 
working  in  the  most  efficient  envinnment 
possible,  and  in  order  to  promote  the 
well-being  of  the  people,  they  want  to 
make  available  the  facilities  of  their 
bank  in  the  most  efficient  manner. 

Atlanta  is  the  banking  center  of  the 
entire  Southeast.  It  is  a  transportation 
hub.  It  is  a  commercial  hub.  Those  fac- 
tors imdoubtedly  had  much  to  do  with 
the  decision  of  the  FedenJ  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  to  move  the  bank  after  some 
20-odd  years  in  Greensboro.  I  regret  that 
Greensboro  is  losing  this  bank,  but  we 
must  always  be  concerned  about  the 
needs  of  the  people  of  the  entire  area 
that  Is  concerned,  not  merely  the  pop- 
ularity of  a  Representative  here  in  Con- 
gress or  just  the  desire  of  that  Represen- 
tative to  have  a  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  located  within  his  area. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Broyhu-l). 

Mr.  BROYHHiL  of  North  Carolina.  Mr, 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  siv>port  of  the  Jonas 
amendment  and  in  opposition  to  the 
Flynt  amendment. 

All  of  the  gentlemen  from  Georgia  are 
saying  the  Congres^  should  not  be  in- 
volved in  these  decisions  which  are  made 
by  the  independent  regulatory  agencies. 
They  are  saying  we  in  the  Congress 
should  in  no  way  interfere  with  these 
decisions  that  are  made  by  these  agencies 
or  departments.  But  I  see  some  of  the 
decisions  which  are  being  made  that 
change  the  intent  of  the  laws  which  are 
written  by  the  Congress,  and  it  seems  to 
me  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
should  be  involved,  and  it  seems  to  me  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  should  be 
exercising  more  oversight  authority. 

For  that  reason  I  think  the  amend- 
moit  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jonas)  should  be 
passed,  and  the  appropriate  legislative 
committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives should  be  looking  into  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Boland). 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Preykr)  . 

Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Cliairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  true  that  the  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  in  Washington  had  the 
legal  right  to  make  this  move,  but  that 
does  not  mean  the  decision  does  not  have 
to  be  based  on  reason.  It  cannot  be  ar- 
bitrary just  because  there  is  the  right  to 
do  it.  If  we  examine  the  record  of  the 
hearings  in  this  case,  we  will  find  every 
reason  given  has  been  completely  de- 
stroyed. They  have  shifted  from  one  .-ea- 
son  to  another.  When  one  Is  destroyed, 
they  move  on  to  another.  There  is  no 
real  reason  in  it.  It  is  a  move  without 
meaning. 
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Mr.  Chalnnan,  I  urge  this  Congress 
to  support  the  Jonas  amendment  land 
vote  down  the  Flynt  amendment. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  letl  me 
say  the  Oovemment  Corporation  ('on- 
trol  Act  gives  the  Congress  specific  au- 
thority, particularly  with  reference  tc  the 
administrative  expenses.  I  would  ask  iiat 
the  Committee  vote  down  the  amind- 
ment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  and  vote  for  the  amendment  of 
fared  by  the  gentleman  from  Nirth 
Carolina. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  North  Caro  ina 
(Mr.  Jonas). 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say 
quickly  that,  first,  I  live  100  miles  f 'om 
Greensboro,  and  my  district  does  not 
come  close  to  Greensboro.  Also,  I  ain  a 
great  booster  of  Atlanta.  It  is  a  great  (ity. 
I  do  not  blame  people  from  Georgia  for 
wanting  to  live  there,  but  that  does  not 
mean  everybody  in  the  United  Stites 
wants  to,  or  wants  to  move  to  Atlaaui. 
We  have  great  cities  in  North  Carolina, 
and  Greensboro  is  one  of  them.  '  This 
should  not  be  a  question  of  a  contest  be- 
tween Greensboro  and  Atlanta. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  got  iis- 
turbed  about  this  when  I  foimd  the 
three-man  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank. 
Board  had  suddenly,  without  any  pi  blic 
notice  or  notice  to  the  board  of  direc  iors 
of  the  Greensboro  Bank,  at  a  meeing 
which  lasted  only  15  minutes,  the  ndn- 
utes  of  which  disclose  no  discussion  al  out 
the  proposed  move  and  the  minute  i  of 
previous  meetings  show  no  dlscussi)ns. 
arbitrarily  voted  to  move  this  bank  ef- 
fective immediately.  I  do  not  approv ;  of 
Government  bureaus  running  roughs  tiod 
over  people  and  institutions  they  are 
supposed  to  regulate  and  supervise. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  k  on 
tiie  amendment  offered  by  the  gentlei  aan 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Flynt)  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentlei  aan 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jonas). 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  on  a  <  ivl- 
sion  (demanded  by  Mr.  Flynt)  tiere 
were — ayes  13,  noes  61. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  ii  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentlei  nan 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jonas). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and 
report  the  bill  back  to  the  House  ulth 
sundry  amendments,  with  the  reom- 
mendatlon  that  the  amendments  be 
agreed  to  and  that  the  bill  as  amende  1  do 
pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  Bind 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  cl  air, 
Mr.  Brooks,  Chairman  of  the  Commi  ttee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Commi  tee, 
having  had  imder  consideration  the  bill 
(HJl.  14582)  making  supplemeital 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  eni  ting 
June  30.  1972.  and  for  other  punxses. 
had  directed  him  to  report  the  bill  I  ack 
to  the  House  with  sundry  amendments, 
with  the  recommendation  that  the 
amendments  be  agreed  to  and  that  the 
bill  as  amended  do  pass. 


Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  bill  and  all 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote 
demanded  on  any  amendment?  If  not. 
the  Chair  will  put  them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossement  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  count. 

One  hundred  seventy-eight  Members 
are  present,  not  a  quorum. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call 
the  roll: 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  344,  nays  18,  not  voting  73,  as 
follows: 

[Roll  No.  124) 
YEAS— 344 


Abbltt 

Carter 

Prellnghuyaen 

Abemethy 

Caaey.  Tex. 

Frenzel 

Abourezk 

Cederberg 

Frey 

Abeug 

Celler 

Pulton 

Adama 

CtaappeU 

Fuqua 

AdcUbbo 

Clark 

Gallagher 

Alexander 

Clawaon,  Del 

Oarmatz 

Anderaon, 

Clay 

Oaydoe 

CalU. 

Cleveland 

Gettya 

Anderaon,  ni. 

CoUler 

Giatmo 

Anderaon, 

OolUna,  111. 

Gibbons 

Tenn. 

Colmer 

Ooldwatar 

Andrews.  Ala. 

Conable 

Gonzalez 

Andrewa. 

Conte 

Goodllng 

N.Dak. 

Conyers 

Oraaao 

Archer 

Corman 

Gray 

Arenda 

Cotter 

.Green,  Oreg. 

Aspln 

Coughlln 

Green,  Pa. 

Asptnall 

Culver 

Grlffln 

Baker 

Ctirlln 

Grlffltha 

Baring 

Daniel,  Va. 

Orover 

Barrett 

DanlelB,  N.J. 

Oubser 

Beglch 

Davla.  Oa. 

Gude 

Belcher 

Davis,  Wta. 

Halpern 

Bell 

de  la  Oarza 

Hamilton 

Bennett 

Dilaney 

Hanuner- 

Bergland 

Oellenback 

achmldt 

Betta 

Dellums 

Hanley 

BeviU 

Dcnholm 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Blaggl 

Dcrwlnskl 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Blester 

Dickinson 

Harrington 

Blatnlk 

Dlggs 

Harsha 

Boggs 

Dlngetl 

Harvey 

Boland 

Donohue 

Hathaway 

BoUlng 

Dorn 

Hays 

Bow 

Dow 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 

Brademaa 

Downing 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Braaco 

Drinan 

Heinz 

Bray 

Dulskl 

Helstoskl 

Brinkley 

Duncan 

Henderson 

Brooka 

du  Pont 

Hicks,  Mass. 

Broomfleld 

Eckhardt 

Hicks.  Wash. 

Brotzman 

Edmondson 

Hillis 

Brown,  Mich. 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Hogan 

Brown.  Ohio 

Edwards.  Calif 

Horton 

BroyhlU,  N  C. 

Eilberg 

Hoamer 

BroyhUl.  Va. 

Erlenbom 

Howard 

Buchanan 

Evans.  Colo. 

Hull 

Burke.  Fla. 

Fascell 

Hungate 

Burke.  Mass. 

Fish 

Icbord 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Fisher 

Jacoba 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Flood 

Jarman 

Burton 

Flynt 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Foley 

Jonas 

Byron 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Jones,  N.C. 

Cabell 

Ford. 

Karth 

Caffery 

WUllam  D. 

Kaatenmeler 

Camp 

For  sy  the 

Kazen 

Carlaon 

Fraaer 

Keating 

Keith 

Obey 

Slkes 

Kemp 

O'Hara 

Skubltz 

King 

Slack 

Koch 

O'Neill 

Smith,  Calif. 

Landrum 

Smith,  Iowa 

LatU 

Patten 

Smith,  N.T. 

Leggett 

PeUy 

Snyder 

Lent 

Pepper 

Spence 

Link 

Pertdns 

Springer 

Uoyd 

Pettis 

Stanton, 

Long,  Md. 

Peyser 

J.  WUllam 

McClory 

Pickle 

Steele 

McCloakey 

PUe 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

McClure 

Plmle 

Steiger.  Wis. 

McCoUlater 

PodeU 

Stephens 

McCormack 

Poff 

Stratton 

McDade 

Powell 

Stuckey 

McDonald, 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Sullivan 

Mich. 

Price,  m. 

Symington 

McEwen 

PurceU 

Taloott 

McFall 

Qule 

Taylor 

McKay 

QulUen 

Teague.  CaUf . 

McKevItt 

Rallsback 

Teague,  Tex. 

McMlUan 

SandaU 

Terry 

Mahon 

Rangel 

ThomiMon,  Oa. 

MalUiard 

Reld 

Thompson,  N  J. 

Mallary 

Reuse 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Mann 

Rhodes 

Thone 

Martin 

Rlegle 

Tletnan 

Mathla,  Ga. 

Robinson.  Va. 

Udall 

MaUunaga 

Roblson.  N.Y. 

Van  Deerlln 

Mayne 

Rodlno 

Vantk 

MazzoU 

Roe 

Vlgorlto 

Meeds 

Rogers 

Waggonner 

Melcher 

Roncallo 

Waldle 

Metcalfe 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Wampler 

Michel 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Ware 

Mlkva 

Rosenthal 

Whalen 

Miller,  Ohio 

Rostenkowskl 

Wballey 

Mills.  Md. 

RouHh 

White 

Mlnlsh 

Roybal 

Whltehurst 

Mink 

Ruppe 

Whltten 

Mlnshall 

Ruth 

WldnaU 

Mitchell 

Ryan 

Wiggins 

MIzell 

St  Germain 

WlUlams 

Monagan 

Sandman 

Wilson,  Bob 

Montgomery 

Sarbanes 

wour 

Moorhead 

Satterfleld 

Wright 

Morgan 

Saylor 

Wyatt 

Scherle 

Wydler 

Mosa 

Schneebell 

WyUe 

Murphy,  UL 

Scbwengel 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Scott 

Yates 

Myera 

Sebellus 

Yatron 

Natcher 

SelberUng 

Young,  Fla. 

NedKl 

Shipley 

Zablockl 

Nelsen 

Shoup 

Zlon 

NlchoU 

Shrlver 
NATS— 16 

Zwacb 

Ashbrook 

Oevlne 

Landgrebe 

Blackburn 

Findley 

Rarick 

Clancy 

Oroaa 

Rousselot 

Collins,  Tex. 

Haley 

Schmltz 

Crane 

Hall 

Dennis 

Hutchinson 

NOT  VOnNO— 73 

Annunzlo 

Hastings 

Nix 

Ashley 

Hawkins 

BadlUo 

H«bert 

Poage 

Bingham 

Hollfield 

Price,  Tex. 

Blanton 

Hunt 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Puclnskl 

Carey.  N.T. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Re«s 

Carney 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Roberts 

Chamberlain 

Kee 

Roy 

Chlsholm 

Kluczynskl 

Runnels 

Clausen. 

Kuykendall 

Scheuer 

Don  H. 

Kyi 

Slsk 

Danlelson 

Kyros 

Staggers 

Davis.  B.C. 

Lennon    ' 

Stanton. 

Dent 

Long,  La. 

James  V. 

Dowdy 

Luian 

Steed 

Dwyer 

McCuUoch 

Stokes 

Edwards,  La. 

McKlnney 

Stubblefleld 

Fjirh 

Macdonald, 

Ullman 

Eshleman 

Blass. 

Vander  Jagt 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Madden 

Veysey 

Flowers 

Mathlas.  CaUf . 

Wilson. 

Fountain 

MUler.  Calif. 

Charles  H. 

OallttanalcU 

Mills.  Ark. 

Winn 

Hagan 

MoUohan 

Young.  Tex. 

Hanna 

Morse 

So  the  bill 

I  was  passed. 

The  Cleric  aimoimced 

the  following 

pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.   Hunt 

for.   with  Mr. 

Price  of  Texas 

against. 

Until  further  notice: 
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Mr.  Roy  with  Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  Annunzlo  with  Mr.  Chambeilaln. 

Mr.  Kee  with  Mr.  Kyi. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Oall- 
flanakls. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  HoUfleld  with  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of  California. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  McC^lloch. 

Mr.  Puclnskl  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  Foiintaln  with  Mr.  Kuykendall. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  McKlnney. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 

BIr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Lujan. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Morse. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Don  H. 
Clausen. 

Mr.  Steed  with  Mr.  Patman. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Danlelson  with  iSi.  Veysey. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Jjong  of 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  Stokes  with  Mr.  Scheuer. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Madden. 

BIr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Staggers. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Rees. 

Mr.  Flowers  with  Mr.  Young  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Ullman. 

Mr.  Runnels  with  Mr.  Lennon. 

Mr.  Mollohan  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Kyros  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Hagan. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  BadlUo. 

Mrs.  Chlsholm  with  Mr.  Carney. 

Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


HOUR  OF  MEETING 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  11 
o'clock  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HARMFUL  DRUGS  ARE  INCREAS- 
INGLY BEENG  USED  IN  SPORT 
COMPETITION 

(Mr.  STAGGERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
many  more  years  than  we  in  this  Cham- 
ber can  look  back  on,  athletic  competi- 
tion has  been  regarded  as  a  useful  and 
vital  means  for  the  development  of  the 
human  spirit  and  the  encouragement  of 
those  qualities  among  the  young  which 
prepare  them  to  face  the  challenges  of 
the  real  world. 

Now,  however.  Information  h£is  come 
to  my  attention  indicating  that  harm- 
ful drugs  are  increasingly  being  used  at 
various  levels  of  competition  in  certain 
sports  for  the  purpose  of  enhancing  per- 
formance. Not  only  are  the  persons  who 
use  these  drugs  misguided,  but  they  are 
finding  that  the  drugs  may  not  improve 
performance,  may  adversely  affect  phjrs- 
ical  and  mental  health,  and  may  inti- 
mately lead  to  serious  consequences.  If 
the  drug  culture  gains  acceptability  in 


this  part  of  our  national  life,  sports  and 
the  Nation  will  suffer  irreparable  harm. 

At  my  request,  a  preliminary  inquiry 
has  been  conducted  by  the  staff  of  our 
Investigations  Subcommittee.  This  in- 
quiry reveals  that  extensive  abuse  of 
drugs  by  athletes  does  in  fact  exist  in 
many  sports.  It  has  further  been  ascer- 
tained that  athletic  participants  of  all 
ages  and  levels  of  competition  are  in- 
volved. We  recognize  that  this  problem 
is  not  of  recent  origin  but  has  existed  in 
sports  for  many  years.  What  concerns 
us  now  are  allegations  that  the  problem 
is  becoming  more  widespread. 

It  might  be  argued  that  professional 
athletes,  whose  livelihoods  are  at  stake, 
are  mature  individuals  who  should  be 
permitted  to  make  a  personal  decision 
on  the  use  of  drugs.  They  may  believe 
that  drugs  aid  or  prolong  their  partici- 
pation in  sports.  This,  however,  is  con- 
trary to  the  spirit  of  sport  and  athletics 
as  I  understand  it  from  my  4  years  of 
experience  as  a  high  school  and  college 
coach.  Despite  this  feeble  defense  for 
the  use  of  drugs  by  professionals.  I 
strongly  feel  that  when  the  youth  of  this 
land,  whether  because  of  sheer  hero- 
worship  or  because  of  a  burning  desire  to 
succeed  in  athletic  competition,  copy  the 
professional  and  resort  to  taking  drugs 
in  an  attempt  to  improve  performance, 
then  drugs  on  any  level  are  no  longer 
a  private  matter.  We  have  received  in- 
formation that  this  is  occmring. 

I  am  not  referring  to  restorative  drugs 
or  legitimate  medical  treatment.  I  am 
talking  about  dnigs  which  have  highly 
questionable  clinical  use  and  which  have 
been  described  as  dangerous. 

They  include  amphetamines,  com- 
monly referred  to  as  "uppers"  or  "pep" 
pills  taken  as  stimulants,  and  anabolic 
steroids  taken  to  increase  weight  and 
improve  strength. 

Medical  authorities  are  in  general 
agreement  that  the  use  of  drags  such 
as  these  in  athletics  may  produce  serious 
physiological  side  effects  and  even 
death.  Further,  we  have  been  informed 
that  athletes,  like  other  persons,  may 
develop  a  drug  dependency  resulting  in 
increased  dosage  requirements  which 
may  lead  to  habituation  and  psychologi- 
cal addiction. 

Leaders  within  the'  athletic  commu- 
nity recognize  the  problem  and  in  some 
instances  are  attempting  to  deal  with  it. 
Professional  baseball  has  embarked  upon 
an  extensive  drug  abuse  educational 
program  for  the  benefit  not  only  of  its 
players,  but  also  the  youth  of  the  coim- 
try.  In  amateur  sports,  testing  proced- 
ures have  been  adopted  at  the  Olympic 
level  to  deal  with  the  problem. 

If  the  nations  of  the  world  can  put 
aside  political  differences  and  overcome 
Isuigauge  barriers  for  the  good  of  sport, 
it  would  seem  that  responsible  athletic 
officials  in  this  country  should  be  able 
to  deal  with  the  problem.  While  it  is  en- 
couraging to  see  some  action  in  this 
area,  we  must  ask  whether  enough  is 
being  done  soon  enough. 

Traditional  sports  activity  has  always 
called  into  play  qualities  which  are  most 
{ulmirable  in  the  human  spirit:  self- 
denial;  discipline;  mutual  respect;  intel- 


ligence; and  courage.  Perhaps  this  is 
why,  as  America&s,  we  have  always 
looked  at  athletic  competition  as  some- 
thing more  than  a  diverting  spectacle. 
We  have  looked  to  it  to  tell  us  jiotiething 
about  ourselves.  With  all  of  its  i).i.%?anti7, 
action,  and  danger,  and  its  ever  pi  esent 
alternatives  of  victory  and  defeat,  orga- 
nized i^Mrt  presents  us  with  something 
that  echoes  the  larger  struggle  that  all 
must  engage  in  in  this  life.  In  my  opin- 
ion, all  this  is  Jeopardized  and  even  de- 
stroyed when  drugs  are  used  to  artificially 
stimulate  performance. 

There  is  no  known  pill  which  will  pro- 
duce a  winner  or  replace  honest  com- 
petiticHi.  Recent  tests  in  Intematioiial 
coir,  petition  revealed  that  there  were 
more  losers  than  winners  among  dnig 
users. 

For  these  reasons,  I  have  asked  the 
staff  of  the  special  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vestigaticms  to  develop  further  informa- 
tion in  this  area  to  determine  the  extent 
of  the  danger.  I  am  not  suggesting,  at 
this  point,  that  congressional  action  is 
necessary  or  desirable.  We  hope,  of 
course,  that  self -regulation  in  some  form 
will  be  effective.  It  seems  to  me,  however, 
that  the  matter  calls  for  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation at  this  time  to  insure  that 
proper  safeguards  are  established. 


PRANK    BOYDEN    OFDEERFIELD — 
A  TRIBUTE 

(Mr.  SYV.INGTON  asked  and  was  giv- 
en pennis.<^'.aQ  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  U>  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks ar.d  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  S'/MINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
colleagues,  a  sequoia  has  fallen.  Short  in 
height,  he  used  to  smile  ruefuUy  and  say, 
"I  wish  I  were  a  little  taller."  But  have 
Deerfield  graduates  ever  known  a  taller 
man?  No,  no  matter  where  we  stood,  we 
looked  up  to  irank  Boyden.  And  educa- 
tors will  agree,  he  towered  over  this  cen- 
tury. He  will  be  missed,  yet  he  will  be 
found,  in  every  proper  response,  every 
ennobling  gesture,  every  decent  impulse 
that  moves  a  life  he  touched.  We  mourn, 
y3t  we  rejoice  that  he  had  so  much  to 
give,  and  God  gave  him  time  to  give  it. 
To  Hden  Childs  Boyden.  his  wise  and 
lovely  natured  in^iration  for  all  those 
years,  we  offer  our  love  and  dearest 
thoughts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  here  to  place 
before  this  House,  the  thoughts  I  shared, 
September  20,  1967  at  an  Academy  Din- 
ner honoring  Mr.  Boyden: 

RBMABKS   of    CONdCSSMAH   JAMES   W. 

Symington 

To  what  tests  has  America  not  been  ex- 
posed in  this  period  of  transition — since  she 
turned  the  corner  Into  the  20tb  century?  To 
which  of  them  has  Deerfield  and  her  gradu- 
ates not  been  exposed,  and  not  met,  and 
passed?  The  mechanization  of  agrlcvdture, 
the  power  of  labor,  urban  migration,  the  In- 
come tax,  a  world  war,  industrial  growth, 
speculation,  depression,  a  second  world  war, 
the  communist  chaUenge,  Its  mitigation, 
cold  war,  race  tension  at  home  and  the 
emergence  of  new  nations,  new  threats  to 
Kvedoms  and  "limited"  war:  from  bloomen 
to  miniskirts,  and  from  balloons  to  space 
shots — America  has  moved.  Could  a  school 
prepare  boys  for  life  in  such  a  nation,  in 
such  a  world,  over  such  a  period  under  the 
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aegis  of  on«  Kuthorlty?  Clatfly,  not.  And 
that's  why  Deerfleld  la  so  fortunate,  ao 
blessed  to  have  bad  a  new  headmastei  every 
year  for  the  past  63  years.  Each  year  i  man 
unbllnded  by  passing  novelties  yet  infet- 
tered  by  the  dogmas  of  the  past,  wboeelsplrit 
Is  renewed  with  each  changing  season,  re- 
lating alwajrs  to  the  season  and  the  jworld 
around,  but  tendering  ever  the  gift  of  rnem- 
ory,  a  mansion  of  values  that  weathei  s  and 
re-emerges  from  Pocumtuck  snows,  April 
rains  and  the  heat  of  each  new  summer  s  dis- 
content. The  fact  that  all  these  Insights,  all 
these  perspectives,  all  these  headmasters  are 
collected  tn  one  boy-bulldlng,  sulkey -driv- 
ing, base-htttlng,  Helen  fed,  fund-rilslng 
man,  Prank  L.  Boyden  is,  to  be  sure,  a  re- 
markable coincidence. 

When  I  asked  Bob  Crow  for  further  guid- 
ance on  tonight's  adventure,  he  suggei  ted  a 
title  along  the  lines  of  the  effect  of  the  Deer- 
field  experience  on  public  service.  By  "]  lubllc 
service"  I  will  take  to  mean  any  actlv  ty  In 
which  graduates  are  engaged.  For,  Ir  this 
"ask  not"  time,  directly  or  indirectly  ou  ■  per- 
formance and  attitudes  In  any  walk  ( f  life 
must  be  measured  against  some  standi  rd  of 
citizenship  which,  for  Deerfleld,  means  serv- 
ice. There  Is  no  denying  that  the  que  stlon 
must  be  reduced  for  all  of  us  here  to  this: 
What  is  the  effect  of  Frank  Boyden's  gui<  ance 
on  the  lives  and  works  of  the  thousanls  of 
boys  who've  trudged  Albany  Road  and 
straightened  up  at  the  sight  of  him.  who  have 
slowed  down  from  a  reckless  pace  thi  sugh 
the  corridor  at  the  cautioning  sound  cf  his 
voice,  who  have  sat  at  his  feet  and  in  thi  em- 
brace of  his  nature  in  the  evening  meellngs, 
who  have  been  steadied  and  repaired  Crom 
the  inside  out  In  personal  talks  with  him  who 
have  absorbed  bis  rejection  of  show  and 
sham  and  discourtesy,  as  well  as  his  raipect 
for  the  good  try  however  short  of  the  n  ark? 
In  a  time  when  high  school  prlnclpali  and 
college  presidents  are  toppled  ungently  from 
authority  or  even  from  their  feet  by  the 
changing  tides  of  student  unrest,  how  good 
JfA^  to  remember  one  who  by  a  little  d  move- 
ment of  the  shoulder  could  silence  500  usty 
shouts.  In  a  time  when  bootless  vandall  m  is 
destroying  millions  of  dollars  of  school  ]  >rop- 
erty  annutJly,  how  good  It  Is  to  know  tb  ire  Is 
still  one  who  can  stand  before  the  multi  :ude, 
and  say,  "One  among  you  has  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  break  a  window  in  the  new  aonn. 
Please  come  tell  me  about  It  tomorrow.T  and 
confidently  expect  the  malefactor  to  make 
his  contrite  appearance. 

Probably  the  severest  test  any  of  ui  can 
apply  to  our  decisions,  whether  in  gcem- 
ment,  business,  profession,  or  simply  U  the 
field  of  human  relations  Is: 
1.  What  would  Mr.  Boyden  do? 
a.  How  would  be  do  It? 
We  have  only  to  consider  such  a  tcit  to 
realize  how  Imperfect  is  the  world  we  11  w  In. 
The  gap  between  what  is  done  and  what 
should  be  done,  l.e.,  what  Boyden  woull  do, 
as  well  as  between  how  things  are  doni  and 
bow  be  would  do  them.  Is  so  great  tt  at  It 
staggers  the  Imagination  and  sobers  tho  i^t. 
Frank  Boyden,  the  attorney,  the  doctoi ,  the 
scientist,  the  buslneaaman,  the  govern  nent 
official,  the  advertising  executive — (s  were 
any  question  he  would  be  a  success?  Mor  i  Im- 
portantly, Is  there  any  question  that  he 
would  find  the  formula  for  such  aucceis  In 
ways  lesB  calculated  to  cheapen  or  d  Bbu- 
manize  the  American  character  than  i  lany 
in  current  vogue  today?  The  very  magn  tude 
of  the  gap  between  the  Deerfleld  Ideal  and 
contemporary  compromise  suggests  the  true 
value  of  the  Deerfleld  experience. 

All  the  school  ever  asked  of  us  wai  our 
best.  That  was  good  enough  on  the  S(  sond 
Midgets,  the  First  Jundors,  In  the  otaasDoai. 
In  our  relations  Wiiii  each  other,  wltt  the 
faculty.  I  was  even  forgiven  a  caae  of  ao  |>bo- 
morltta  althoucb,  as  the  headmaster  aa  d  at 
the  time,  It  waa  a  pity  I  had  to  get  It  li  i  my 
Junior  year. 


None  oT  us  has  a  corner  on  Deerfleld 
reminiscences.  It  seems  aloaost  a  presumption 
to  speak.  In  this  way,  about  the  school  to 
fellow  graduates,  better  to  say  fellow  fallen 
angels  from  the  Deerfleld  ideal. 

We  can  only  hope  not  to  squander  the 
whole  legacy.  It  would  be  hard  to  do  for  It's 
divided  In  equal  shares  In  an  open  ended  and 
expanding  trust.  TD  keep  It  open,  I  take  it.  Is 
the  Intent  and  purpose  of  this  gathering  as 
well  as  to  reassure  Mr.  Boyden  that  this  is  so. 
The  dividends  for  me,  as  for  you,  keep  com- 
ing in.  For  me.  In  my  work,  certainly  Mr. 
Boyden's  up-dating  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  "Be  not  forgetful  to  entertain 
strangers,"  has  proved  fruitful  guidance  as 
was  his  way  of  meeting  men  which  made  me 
realize  there  Is  nothing  trivial  about  "meet- 
ing and  greeting"  the  stuff  not  only  of  Pro- 
tocol but  of  life.  Earlier,  in  the  Justice  De- 
partment, working  on  Juvenile  delinquency 
programs,  I  did  have  to  repeat  over  and  over 
to  myself  the  Boyden  dictum.  "There  Is  no 
such  thing  as  a  bad  boy."  To  keep  that 
axiom  in  focus  was  my  sorest  trial,  and  yet  I 
believe  It  is  still  apt  in  a  profound  sense. 

But  If  a  man  could  be  so  versatile,  so  uni- 
versal In  temperament  and  skill  as  to  take 
on  any  Job  then  It  Is  meet  and  right  that 
he  should  choose  to  teach.  I'm  sorry  for  the 
law — the  case  books  are  poorer  for  It.  Medi- 
cine is  a  decade  behind.  The  business  world 
has  suffered  a  grievous  loss.  Certainly  the 
stock  market  Is  down.  Yet,  thank  Ood,  Frank 
Boyden  chose  to  teach.  Many  are  thankful 
besides  those  of  us  here.  News  of  a  great 
teacher  travels  far.  So  It  was  no  surprise  to 
me  to  be  invited  to  attend  a  few  months  ago 
a  luncheon  for  educators  at  the  Wbite 
House,  at  the  oonclualon  of  which  our  Pres- 
ident presented  our  headmaster  a  certificate 
of  gratitude  on  behalf  of  the  government 
and  people  of  this  nation  for  bis  service  to 
education.  Mr.  Boyden  thought  he  had  been 
invited  to  dlacun  the  place  of  the  private 
school  In  secondary  education.  So  he  was 
quite  surprised,  and  he  looked  up  at  the 
President  (the  President  is  taller)  and  Odd, 
"Wall,  Mr.  President,  as  Bennett  Cerf  once 
said,  'Thanks'." 

That's  about  all  any  of  us  can  say  to  him 
and  to  the  Immortal  school  be  built  and  to 
tbe  great  woman  who  htiped  blm. 

In  antiquity  there  were  altars  to  the  un- 
known Oods.  Malraux,  the  French  Minister  of 
Culture,  reminds  us,  too,  that  "man  la  a 
fraternity  Joined  In  a  drive  to  find  something 
beyond  himself."  The  a-mlnut«  silent  look  at 
tbe  Paoumtuck  bills  wbloh  Mr.  Boyden  urges 
us  all  to  take  tesUfies  to  his  faith  that  the 
search  has  value,  and  that  we  will  not  aban- 
don It,  nor  the  school  that  inspires  It. 

Some  17  years  ago,  Mr.  Boyden's  50th  an- 
niversary as  headmaster  was  celebrated  on 
one  of  tbe  upper  floors  of  tbe  Waldorf-As- 
toria. Apparently  60  years  In  such  capacity 
arotised  the  curloelty  and  admiration  of  some. 
I  was  there  and  I  remember  the  horse  that 
was  led  slipping  and  cloppetlng  across  the 
stage  to  be  presented  to  him  in  order  to  puU 
his  sulkey  provided  the  elevator  could  get 
him  down  In  one  piece.  And  I  remember  that 
on  his  60th  anniversary,  which  again  some 
people  felt  deserving  of  notice,  many  of  us 
were  asked  to  pen  our  thoughts  about  this 
man.  And  I  would  like  to  close  with  those 
which  I  wrote  at  that  time. 

"The  game  was  over.  He  was  tbe  first  on 
the  field  to  congratulate  the  other  team.  In 
fur  collared  coat  and  nmipled  hat  he  turned 
and  raised  his  arms  for  silence  and  the  song. 
Its  notes  lifted  Into  the  quick  cooling  sky. 
Then  through  darkening  shadows  tbe  boys 
went  back,  back  to  the  books,  the  hopes,  tbe 
dreams  that  a  great  school  Is  made  of.  Leaves 
scuffed  up  mixed  with  thoae  drifting  down, 
like  old  values  meeting  the  new  and  finding 
themaelvea  tbe  same. 

"He  remained  for  a  moment  clearing  his 
spectacles.  Was  It  mist  or  memory?  For  here 
were  old  touchdowns,  goal  line  stands.  Im- 


possible catcbes,  and  tbe  stifled  pain  of  boys 
becoming  men. 

"Tbe  game  was  over.  Who  won?  No  matter; 
the  victory.  In  any  case,  waa  bis." 

And  ao  It  will  be  in  every  life  be  has 
touched. 


TRIBUTE  TO  FRANK  L.  BOYDEN, 
PRINCIPAL  OF  DEERFIELD  ACAD- 
EMY 

(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  had  the  sad  duty  of  informing  this 
body  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Frank  L.  Boyden, 
the  famous  headmaster  of  Deerfleld 
Academy  in  my  First  District  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

As  I  said  at  that  time,  it  is  impossible 
to  do  Justice  to  such  a  glittering  career 
as  Dr.  Boyden's  in  a  short  time.  Today's 
edition  of  the  New  York  Times  recog- 
nized the  stature  of  this  great  educa- 
tor and  published  a  long  article  on  him 
which  I  luiow  is  of  great  interest  to  the 
many  Members  of  this  House  who  knew 
and  loved  Frank  Boyden. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit 
the  Times  article  for  the  Recom): 

Frank  L.  Botdxn,  92,  Pbincval  or  DxEiriELD 
Academy,  Is  Dead 
Dexkfielo,  Mass.,  April  25. — Frank  L.  Boy- 
den, who  came  to  Deerfleld  Academy  In  1902 
as  principal  of  a  dying  village  institution 
and  made  It  a  notable  preparatory  school  for 
boys,  died  this  morning  at  his  home  here. 
Mr.  Boyden,  who  retired  as  headmaster  In 
1968,  was  92  years  old. 


Dean  of  Headmastkxs 
(By  Farnawortb  Fowle) 

For  over  60  years  Deerfleld  Academy  evol- 
ved around  tbe  quietly  dominating  personal- 
ity of  Frank  Learoyd  Boyden.  one  of  tbe  most 
original  and  eventually  the  best  known 
American  headmaster  of  his  tlmee. 

Tbe  late  John  Ounther  Mrrote  that  "he 
probably  knows  as  much  about  boys  between 
the  ages  of  14  and  18  as  anybody  alive." 

Mr.  Boyden,  who  held  m*ny  honorary 
degrees,  found  bis  vocation  by  accident.  He 
was  bom  and  grew  \q>  In  Fozboro,  Mass.  On 
gradtiatlon  from  Amherst  College  in  1902 
be  needed  money  to  study  law  and  enter 
pcMltlcs,  the  famUy  foundry  buslneas  having 
been  wiped  out  by  fire.  He  took  tiM  Job  In 
Deerfleld,  10  miles  from  Amherst,  as  a 
chance  to  aav«  and  to  start  reading  law 
books. 

Deerfleld  Academy,  founded  in  17M,  bad 
15  boys  and  girls  as  day  pupils  when  Mr. 
Boyden  took  over  the  rickety  old  buUdlng 
that  fall.  The  boarding  department  had  long 
since  lapsed. 

The  sobool  could  not  field  a  full  football 
or  basketball  team  In  his  early  years,  and  Mr. 
Boyden.  as  coach,  took  on  the  additional 
duties  of  quarterback  and  flist  hsatimsn  Op- 
ponents didn't  object;  Mr.  Boyden  was 
shorter  and  lighter  than  most  of  bis  players. 

In  athletics,  he  started  early  a  pattern  of 
good  sportsmanship  and  outright  courtesy 
to  opponents,  during  as  weU  as  after  a  game. 

As  a  builder  of  this  tradition,  be  received 
the  Distinguished  American  Award  of  the 
National  Football  Foundation  at  iU  HaU  of 
Fame  dinner  last  December  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  BMel. 

Mr.  Boyden  had  an  easy,  unass<imlng  way 
wltb  the  pupUs — and  with  their  parents.  A 
Yankee  In  character  and  accent,  be  was  not 
long  in  making  himself  at  home  In  Deer- 
fleld. where  tbe  ancient  houses,  elms  and 
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perhaps  even  the  personalities  of  l7th-oen- 
tury  New  England  were  weU  preserved. 

He  also  made  friends  with  the  newer  set- 
tlers on  the  farms  up  and  down  tbe  Pocum- 
tuck  Valley.  By  1904  enrollment  at  tbe 
academy  had  risen  to  62. 

In  1906,  against  what  he  later  called  bis 
better  Judgment,  he  hired  a  young  local 
woman,  Helen  Chllds,  a  year  out  of  Smith 
College  and  wltb  less  teaching  experience 
than  bis  own.  Her  humor  was  swift  and 
warm;  his  was  slow  and  dry.  They  were  mar- 
ried in  1907.  Mrs.  Boyden,  who  turned  out 
to  be  a  natural  teacher,  coaxed  six  decades 
of  students  through  mathematics  and  chem- 
istry. 

Mr.  Boyden  abandoned  tbe  (dassnxMn  as 
soon  as  be  had  tbe  teachers  he  wanted.  Over 
the  years  he  enlisted  drill-masters  of  the 
old  school,  hearty  young  athletes  fresh  from 
college  triumphs  and  others  with  the  gift  of 
stimulating  a  love  of  learning.  He  left  them 
alone,  explaining: 

"If  they  dont  Icnow  more  about  what 
they're  teaching  than  I  do,  they  shouldn't  be 
here." 

The  boarding  department  was  revived  in 
World  War  I  after  out-of-town  parents  be- 
gan arranging  to  board  their  sons  in  tbe 
village  so  that  they  could  attend  tbe  acad- 
emy. But  there  was  no  switch  to  tbe  style  of 
tbe  fashionable  preparatory  schools  of  tbe 
day. 

Every  boy  took  his  turn  at  chores,  such 
as  waiting  on  tables  and  raking  leaves.  Mr. 
Boyden  was  generous  wltb  scholarship  aid 
but  tried  to  keep  it  secret,  even  from  the 
recipients.  Every  boy  was  made  to  feel  a 
duty  as  host  to  go  up  to  any  stranger  in 
Deerfleld  and  ask  If  he  could  be  of  help. 

Then  and  later,  Mr.  Boyden  was  not  much 
given  to  lecturing  bis  charges.  His  admoni- 
tion, whether  to  one  boy  ox  to  the  whole 
school  seated  before  him  every  evening  on 
tbe  carpeting  of  tbe  scbool  living  room,  was 
in  tbe  nature  of  a  swift  and  penetrating 
aside. 

A  favorite  maxim  was:  "There's  nothing 
In  the  world  like  good  hard  work." 

Deerfleld's  old  school  building  was  con- 
demned In  1928,  and  a  new  fund-raising  ef- 
fort ran  Into  tbe  Depression.  But  Mr.  Boy- 
den and  his  old-fashioned,  new-fashioned 
Institution  won  new  supporters.  In  1931  a 
red-brick  Georgian  building  opened  on  the 
old  site  facing  the  village  common. 

In  later  years  Mr.  Boyden  served  many 
other  schools  and  coUeges  as  a  trustee.  He 
was  chairman  of  tbe  trustees  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Massachusetts,  which  is  located  m 
Amherst,  during  Its  rapid  expansion  in 
1960-70. 

A  canny  politician,  he  was  able  to  peiMuade 
the  Massachusetts  Legislature  in  1902  to 
grant  tbe  univenlty  much  greater  autono- 
my. Used  to  haivlllng  tbe  reins  of  authority 
in  his  own  institution,  he  became  kxkown  to 
fellow-trustees  from  the  eastern  part  of  tbe 
state  as  "the  fastest  gavel  in  the  West,"  as 
recounted  in  John  McPliee's  biography.  "The 
Headmaster:  Frank  L.  Boyden  of  Deerfleld," 
published  in  1966. 

When  be  yielded  his  Deerfleld  post  to  Da- 
vid M.  Pynchon,  now  headmaster,  Mr.  Boy- 
den k^yt  on  giving  much  time  and  energy 
to  a  successful  $20-nUlllon  fund-raising 
drive;  the  school's  endowment  now  exceeds 
$15-mmion.  In  falling  health  this  q>rlng.  he 
tievertheless  i4>peared  briefly  at  the  Rank- 
lln  County  alumni  meeting  here  AprU  4  and 
at  the  Western  Massachusetts  Football  KaU 
of  Fame,  of  which  be  was  a  founder,  on 
April  11. 

Surviving  are  bis  widow;  two  sons,  Jobn 
C.  of  Yarmouth  Port,  Mass.,  and  Prof.  Theo- 
dore C.  Boyden  of  Atlanta;  a  daugber,  Elisa- 
beth  Boyden  of  Deerfleld,  and  two  grand- 
children. 

Tbe  funeral  will  be  private.  A  pubUc  me- 
morial service  will  be  hdd  at  the  academy 
on  TburaiUy  at  2  P.M. 


AMNESTY 

(Mr.  DORN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  amnesty  for 
those  who  broke  the  law  and  fled  the 
coimtry  is  an  incredible  proposal.  Am- 
nesty would  be  a  severe  blow  to  the  de- 
fense of  our  Nation  during  these  critical 
times.  Amnesty  would  undermine  all  law. 
It  would  be  a  step  toward  anarchy,  chaos, 
and  a  breakdown  of  all  discipline  so 
necessary  for  the  survival  of  all  our 
dem(x:ratlc  institutions.  Amnesty  would 
be  a  reflection  on  the  courage  and  fidel- 
ity of  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
American  men  and  women  who  have 
faithfully  served  our  Nation.  To  reward 
those  who  ran  from  duty  would  be  a 
reflection  on  our  men  and  women  who 
wore  our  uniform  In  all  of  our  great 
history.  It  would  be  a  reflection  on  our 
flag  and  all  that  it  stands  for  in  the 
cause  of  human  dignity  and  freedom 
throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  great  pride  I  read 
to  the  House  a  concurrent  resolution 
adopted  by  the  South  Carolina  House 
and  Senate  "To  memorialize  the  Con- 
gress not  to  enact  any  legislation  that 
will  grant  amnesty  to  draft  protestors 
who  have  fled  the  country": 

Whereas,  cowardice  in  tbe  face  of  tbe 
enemy  is  in  tbe  eyes  of  patriots  an  act  so 
dishonorable  as  to  rank  equally  with  treason, 
to  overlook  cowardice  is  to  reward  and  rein- 
force it,  to  forgive  It  is  to  guarantee  its  re- 
currence; and  Whereas,  there  are  thousands 
of  brave,  loyal  Americans  who  are  now  dead, 
missing  in  action,  prisoners  of  war,  at  crip- 
pled physicaUy  or  mentaUy  as  a  result  of 
their  service  and  loyalty  to  their  flag,  even 
In  some  cases  against  tbelr  will,  and  there 
are  numbers  of  famiUes,  loved  ones  and 
friends  of  these  brave  men  and  women,  who 
alumld  not  see  their  sacrifice  mocked  by 
granting  of  amnesty  to  cowards.  Now,  There- 
fore, Be  It  Resolved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, tbe  Senate  concurring:  That  Con- 
gress be  memorialized  to  refuse  to  grant  or 
to  allow  tbe  granting  of  amnesty  to  all  draft 
protestors  who  fled  this  coiintry  rather  than 
to  serve  her.  Be  It  Further  Resolved  that 
copies  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  each 
member  of  Congress  from  South  Can^lna. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion is  signed  by  Hon.  Solomon  Blatt. 
speaker  of  the  South  Carolina  House  of 
Representatives,  who  has  served  as 
speaker  or  president  of  a  parliamentary 
body  longer  than  any  man  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  Mr.  Speaker,  you  will  fur- 
ther note  the  resolution  was  introduced 
by  Messers.  Pulmer,  Dunbar,  Warr, 
MitcheU,  Gary  E.  Byrd,  Jr.,  Wright, 
Earle.  Mrs.  Frederick.  Messrs.  Knight, 
RoweU.  and  McGlll. 


WAR  POWERS  LEOISLAHON 
(Mrs.  GRE:en  of  Oregon  asked  and 
was  given  ];>ermlsslon  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday,  along  with  my  colleague  In  the 
Oregon  delegation,  Wkhdkll  Wtatt,  I 
Introduced  a  war  powers  bill  which  is 
Identical  In  all  Important  respects  to  one 


I  Introduced  back  In  October  of  1969,  in 
the  9Ist  Congress. 

The  bill  that  we  have  introduced  not 
only  defines  the  conditions  for  the  use  of 
draftees  In  such  contingencies  as  preclpjU 
tated  the  Korean  and  Vietnamese  w&^ 
but  defines  anew  Presidential  and  con- 
gressional prerogatives  in  such  matters, 
avoiding  as  far  as  possible  imwarranted 
encroachment  on  their  mutual  and  heavy 
responsibilities. 

The  essentials  of  this  bill  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

A.  Tbe  President  is  allowed,  without  the 
prior  consent  of  tbe  Congress  to  commit 
tro(^>s  to  a  combat  area,  volunteers  without 
limit,  draftees  for  tbe  first  ninety  days  only. 

B.  Within  90  days.  Congress  by  resolution 
(or  declaration  of  all-out  war)  must  endorse 
tbe  original  Presidential  action  to  permit 
continuation  of  assignment  of  draftees  to 
combat  areas,  or  they  must  be  promptly 
withdrawn. 

C.  Within  180  days  of  tbe  President's  initial 
conunltment  of  troops  to  a  combat  area,  all 
are  to  be  promptly  withdrawn  unless  the 
Congress  has  formally  declared  a  state  of 
war  to  exist. 

There  are  important  similarities  as 
well  as  Important  differences  between 
this  bill  I  am  introducing  and  the  so- 
called  war  powers  bill  recently  passed  by 
the  Senate.  Both,  for  example,  seem  to 
have  been  identically  motivated  in  their 
avoidance  of  the  emotional  issue  of  the 
war  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Both  contain  a  disclaimer  of  applica- 
bility to  that  unhappy  affair  and  look, 
Instead,  to  guaranteeing  in  the  future 
that  we  will  not  back  into  such  a  national 
tragedy  again.  The  realities,  as  I  see 
them  are:  that  the  President  must  have 
the  authority  and  the  latitude  to  respond 
swiftly  to  crisis  situations — a  Pearl  Har- 
bor of  the  future — which  may  lead  to  a 
shooting  war,  but  it  is  Intolerable  that 
the  Congress  should  indefinitely  default 
on  its  grave  constitutional  responsibility 
in  such  matters;  that  some  legislative 
mechanism  needs  to  be  provided  to  keep 
us  alert  to  possibilities  of  literally  back- 
ing into  a  full-fledged  war,  as  we  never 
intended  to — but  did — in  Vietnam;  fi- 
nally, that  while  it  may  be  proper  to  de- 
mand of  youth  to  share  in  sacrifices  made 
by  the  entire  Nation,  even  as  their  fore- 
fathers did.  it  is  intolerable  to  send  them 
off  to  fight  and  die  for  vaguely  defined 
causes  in  imdeclared  wars  while  the  rest 
of  the  Nation  goes  on  with  business  as 
usual. 

It  seems  to  me  the  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing has  certain  advantages  over  S.  2956. 
That  bin,  for  example,  does  not  take  into 
consideration  the  special  problem  of  the 
draftee  in  undeclared  war  situations. 
While  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  we 
are  moving  to  an  all-volimteer  concept, 
the  fact  remains  that  we  are  still  a  long 
way  from  that  goal.  It  must  be  recog- 
nized, meanwhile,  that  the  crisis  in  con- 
fidence in  the  present  Vietnam  situation 
is  somehow  rooted  in  the  draft. 

Against  the  background  of  the  Viet- 
namese war.  it  was  Inevitable  that  the 
draft  would  become  the  focal  point  for 
the  growing  alienation  and  disaffection 
of  our  yotmg  people  who  are  more  and 
more  subject  to  crises  of  conscience  in- 
volving life  or  death  consequences.  If 
the  restrained,  responsible  majority  of 
young  people  are  repelled  by  the  often- 
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times  irresponsible  conduct  of  the  Uew 
Left,  it  must  also,  by  no  means  be  as- 
sumed that  they  are  enchanted  by  the 
continuing  sdetematlves  held  out  to  t  lem 
by  what  they  refer  to  as  "the  estabf sh 
ment." 

I  would  hope  that  this  Nation  cbuld 
avoid  smother  morale-deadening  situa- 
tion lilte  the  present  one  which  sees  the 
desertion  rate  for  sdl  services  rimnln  s  at 
one  every  6  minutes,  and  the  polarising 
issue  of  amnesty  for  the  thousands  who 
have  fled  their  homeland  thrust  to  the 
forefront  of  the  national  conscience. 

The  most  striking  difference  between 
the  bill  I  have  reintroduced  and  thai  re- 
cently passed  by  the  Senate  is  undo  ibt- 
edly  the  one  setting  time  limits  for  o  lan- 
datory  congressional  actions  to  be  ti  ken 
in  the  wake  of  presidential  initiati\  e  in 
crisis  intervention  situations.  But  I  we 
seriously  mean  to  allow  the  PresidenI  the 
prerogative  of  committing  U.S.  miU  ary 
forces  on  his  own  decision  and  wit]  lout 
prior  consent  of  the  Congress  when  the 
situation  dictates,  then  it  does  seent  to 
me  that  the  30-day  limit  of  the  Sejiate 
bill  is  Inhibiting  if  not  self -defeatln ;.  A 
"show  of  force"  consisting  of  quick  re- 
action forces  from  U.S.  Strike  Comm  ind 
could  probably  be  mounted  in  that  t  ght 
time  limit  but  not  a  true  interven  ;lon 
such  as  we  are  attempting  to  direct  at- 
tention to  here.  It  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  sending  of  Marines  into  Lc  ba- 
non  and  the  dispatching  of  a  joint  t  ask 
force  Into  the  Dominican  Republic  to 
quell  an  incipient  Communist  take<  ver 
Whether  we  agree  or  not  on  the  rii  ht- 
ness  of  the  action  both  ventures,  it  can 
be  argued,  were  successful — if  we  coe  One 
ourselves  to  a  limited  military  deflnlt  ons 
of  success.  The  Dominican  Republic  in- 
tervention was  far  more  ambitlou  in 
size,  scope,  planning  and  operation  but 
obviously  could  not  have  been  compl<  ted 
in  a  time  limit  of  30  days.  The  30- lay 
time  limit  would  not  have  accommods  ted 
even  the  modest  show  of  force  execi  ted 
in  Lebanon  back  in  1958,  involving  14  300 
troops  at  its  high  point  and  which  la^  ted 
almost  precisely  90  days — from  Julj .  15 
to  October  25.  Setting  the  initial  decii  ion 
point  for  congressional  consideration  ind 
action  in  this  bill  introduced  back  In 
1969  did  not,  in  other  words,  arise  by 
simple  chance.  Careful  attention  vas 
given  to  valid  historic  precedents  in  i  his 
dangerous  new  age  we  live  in. 

The  30-day  time  limit  provided  in  the 
Senate  bill  does  not  appear  realistic  in 
the  light  of  historical  precedents  av  ill- 
able  for  examination.  While  it  would  be 
sufBcient  for  a  modest  show  of  fo'ce, 
such  a  stringent  limit  appears  inade- 
quate to  deal  with  a  Pearl  Harbor  of  the 
future.  It  seems  to  me,  too,  that  the  S  ;n- 
ate  bill  never  comes  firmly  to  grips  v  1th 
the  problem  of  determining  when  a  true 
state  of  belligerency  exists,  whether  we 
are  in  or  out  of  a  war. 

S.  2965  has  made  an  attempt  to  coc  ify 
all  situations  under  which  the  Presid  mt 
could  launch  military  operations  on  his 
own  initiative.  I  considered  this,  too,  i  nd 
rejected  it  on  the  basis  that  any  deter- 
mined Chief  Executive  could  overccoie 
the  barriers  of  any  language  that  coul(  be 
devised.  The  90-  and  180-day  decision 
points  provide  in  successive  steps  for  ;he 


orderly  examination  of  any  given  situa- 
tion and  produce  a  definite  congressional 
effect  on  matters  of  peace  and  war.  Even 
if  the  Congress  were  to  take  no  action  by 
the  end  of  90  days,  it  would  still  have  the 
effect  of  removing  all  drsiftees  from  the 
combat  zone.  At  the  end  of  180  days,  the 
absence  of  a  formal  declaration  of  war 
would  have  the  effect  of  removing  all  UJS. 
combat  strength  from  an  actual  or  po- 
tential war  zone. 

What  President  could  say  that  such  a 
bill  is  either  confining  or  inhibiting  to 
the  prerogatives  of  his  office?  At  the 
same  time,  neither  could  it  be  said  that 
the  Congress  was  not  reasserting  its  con- 
stitutional authority  in  this  gravest  of 
matters. 

There  is  no  lack  of  precedent  for  a  bill 
such  as  I  have  proposed:  an  amendment 
to  the  Selective  Service  Act  approved  by 
the  Congress  September  16,  1940,  suc- 
cinctly stated  that  draftees  would  not  be 
employed  beyond  the  limits  of  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere  except  in  the  territories 
and  possessions  of  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding the  Philippine  Islands.  I  submit 
that  this  legislation,  passed  while  a  war 
raged  in  Europe  and  slightly  more  than 
a  year  before  Pearl  Harbor,  was  far  more 
restrictive  than  anything  I  am  now  pro- 
posing. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  it  be  noted 
that  while  the  bill  I  have  reintroduced 
has  refrained  from  spelling  out  the  condi- 
tions under  which  a  President  might  risk 
involving  us  in  a  war,  it  has  presumed  to 
spell  out  what  a  war  is  and  how  it  differs 
from  a  mere  "police  action"  or  show  of 
force. 

The  tough  proposition  in  my  bill,  and 
I  acknowledge  it  as  such,  is  that  6-month 
countdown  to  a  congressional  vote  for  a 
declaration  of  war,  which  failing  to  carry 
simply  signifies  that  it  is  the  will  of  the 
people,  expressed  through  their  elected 
representatives,  to  have  no  war  at  all. 

I  repeat :  no  war  at  all. 

Neither  police  action,  brushflre,  limited 
general,  nuclear,  or  non-nuclear,  nor  one 
Involving  volimtary  or  involuntary  serv- 
ice by  members  of  our  Armed  Forces. 

The  bill  as  I  view  it  looks  in  two  di- 
rections, meets  two  demands  of  the  Re- 
public, and  offers  reasstirance  to  those 
who  may  have  differing  fears  about  oiu: 
conduct  of  foreign  policy  in  the  future. 

The  bill  permits  the  President,  if  he 
does  so  wisely  and  Judiciously,  to  exercise 
those  prerogatives  Intended  by  the 
Founding  Fathers  and  which  are  tn  keep- 
ing with  the  harsh  realities  of  a  world 
increasingly  armed  to  the  teeth. 

At  the  same  time,  the  bill  provides  for 
congressional  due  process  under  those 
safeguards  set  forth  in  the  Constitution, 
whereby  those  who  have  been  chosen  to 
represent  the  dtlzenry  in  questions  of 
war  and  peace,  determine  at  a  date  cer- 
tain whether  the  Nation  is  at  war  or  not. 

The  bill,  then,  is  an  attempt  to  build 
within  a  temporal  framework  a  bridge 
between  what  have  beccmie  in  this  hos- 
tile age  conflicting  mandates  of  our  own 
Constitution.  We  may  again  and  again  be 
faced  with  situations  where  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  united  States  could  hedge  his 
better  Judgment  In  foreign  affairs  be- 
cause his  concern  for  Internal  discord 
coimsels  timidity.  Because  of  the  experi- 


ence of  Indochina  and  its  deep  and  un- 
healing scars,  that  President  may,  I  am 
suggesting,  "second-guess"  himself  on 
the  foreign  front  out  of  concern  over 
reaction  on  the  home  front. 

To  those  who  are  concerned  that  the 
experience  of  our  gradual  descent  into 
the  blood-soaked  quagmires  of  Southeast 
Asia  remains  subject  to  repetition  else- 
where in  violation  of  the  letter  of  the  law, 
this  bill  offers  a  mandatory  procedure  of 
checkpoints  sdcHig  the  way,  where  we  may 
stop  and  carefully  weigh  all  the  hazards 
of  continuing  or  not  c(Mitinuing. 

We  are  today  in  the  seventh  year  of 
an  agonizing  war  that  has  involved  this 
country  in  hostile  actions  in  four  coun- 
tries of  Southeast  Asia.  It  is  a  conflict 
which  has  not  only  destroyed  the  Uves  of 
uncounted  thousands  in  the  villages  and 
cities  and  jungles  of  that  far-away  land, 
it  is  a  conflict  which  has  ripped  asunder 
the  fabric  of  American  life,  carrying 
to  their  deaths  over  55,000  young  Amer- 
icans. And  still  the  war  drags  on. 

What  has  been  minimized  by  many  as 
a  "small  war  in  a  small  country  in  a 
distant  land"  threatens  to  paralyze  the 
will  and  determination  of  one  of  the  most 
advanced  societies  in  human  history.  The 
mounting  disillusionment  within  the 
American  population  about  the  objectives 
and  the  results  of  this  war  coupled  with 
the  serious  erosion  of  U.S.  programs  for 
meeting  real  human  needs  both  at  home 
and  abroad  must  give  us  a  new  sense  of 
urgency.  I  fear  for  a  nation  that  experi- 
ences such  immense  difficulty  in  revers- 
ing misguided  courses  of  conduct.  We 
must  "get  back  from  the  shadows  of  war 
and  search  out  the  ways  of  peace"  as 
John  Kennedy  so  eloquently  expressed 
our  feelings  in  a  memorable  appeal  to  the 
conscience  of  this  nation. 

In  our  searching  out  of  "the  ways  of 
peace."  one  objective  is  abundantly  clear: 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  must 
never  a  ^ain  allow  itself  literally  to  stum- 
ble int(  fti" -scale  war  even  though  un- 
declarea  withiut  exercising  its  Consti- 
tutional powers. 

As  a  final  consideration,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  existence  of  such  an  Amer- 
ican law — as  provided  for  in  the  bill  I 
have  reintroduced — can  vitally  affect 
situations  we  can  forsee  only  in  shadowy 
outline,  such  as  the  fears  and  overreac- 
tlons  of  other  countries  whom  we  could 
face  in  a  period  of  hostility  across  po- 
tential battlefields. 

There  are  millions  and  millions,  today, 
in  the  Nation  who  are  saying  of  Vietnam. 
"never  again."  While  their  vow  is  the 
same,  their  reasons  may  differ.  For  there 
are  those  who  say  "never  again"  will  we 
fall  to  bomb  hard,  heavily  and  early, 
for  the  battlefield  losses  that  come  from 
that  failiu-e  are  a  frightful  price  to  pay 
for  that  early  timidity.  There  are  those 
who  say  "never  again"  will  we  unleash 
our  military  forces  to  devastate  a  small 
nation  barely  out  of  the  19th  century 
using  weapon  technology  that  seems  to 
reach  into  the  21st  century.  There  is 
small  solace  in  believing  that  we  will 
recognize  the  Vietnam-type  situation 
when  it  emerges  again  in  our  history. 
A  more  reasonable  assumption  is  that 
the  situation  will  come  in  cUfferent  guise 
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and  that  the  particulars  in  every  respect 
will  be  different. 

And  while  in  that  new  and  differing 
situation,  we  may  not  all  agree  on  what 
is  to  be  done,  we  can  agree  beforehand 
about  the  due  process  that  will  guide  us 
under  conditions  where  a  limited  few 
may.imderstand  fuUy  the  situation  we 
face  tmd  the  rest  of  us  are  yet  learning 
and  yet  reaching  judgments  about  the 
situation. 

A  declaration  of  war  is  the  most  seri- 
ous consideratirai  that  ever  comes  be- 
fore this  House,  lliere  are  some  who 
would  have  readily  voted  for  it  in  1965: 
there  are  others  who  would  have  read- 
ily voted  against  it. 

I  do  not  think  too  many  would  have 
been  found  in  either  camp.  I,  myself,  am 
on  record  as  opposing  our  Involvement  in 
Vietnam.  I  was  one  of  sevoi  in  the  House 
who  voted  agahist  President  Johnson's 
request  for  approvsJ  of  $700  million  in 
1965  as  an  endorsement  of  his  escalation 
policy.  I  wish  there  had  heeaa.  more  op- 
position to  Vietnam  in  the  country  and 
in  the  Congress  then — but  that  is  in  the 
past.  We  must  make  the  wisest  decisions 
we  can  from  this  point  on. 

With  the  reintroduction  of  this  bill, 
my  distinguished  colleague  and  I  aipain 
invite  you  back  to  that  harder  path  from 
which  we  have  all  strayed. 


THE  LATE  DR.  FRANK  L.  BOYDEN 

(Mr.  REID  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  REHZ).  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  out  of 
deep  respect  for  Frank  L.  Boyden,  head- 
master of  Deerfield  Academy,  who  died 
yesterday.  I  want  to  say  a  brief  word 
today  in  furtherance  of  some  of  the 
thoughts  Uiat  Sn,vio  Contx  expressed 
yesterday  in  bringing  this  sad  news  to 
the  House. 

Dr.  Frank  Boyden  was  the  great  head- 
master of  America.  He  wsu  our  "BIr. 
Chips."  Indeed  he  was  much  more. 

He  understood  and  loved  boys  to  a  very 
remarkable  degree,  and  he  inspired  gen- 
erations of  young  men. 

His  life  was  devoted  to  the  teaching  of 
his  boys  at  Deerfield  Academy,  where  he 
was  headmaster  for  66  years  before  his 
retirement  in  1968  at  the  ripe  young  age 
of  88.  He  was  a  teacher  in  the  truest 
sense,  not  only  as  a  scholar  but  as  a  re- 
markable developer  human  character.  He 
taught  not  only  by  instruction,  but  by  ex- 
ample, and  surely  thousands  of  young 
men  became  better  citizens  for  having 
followed  the  example  he  set. 

Dr.  Boyden  believed  in  h&rd  work. 
Students  at  Deerfield  were  encouraged  to 
work  on  nearby  farms  and  participate 
in  community  endeavors.  Excuses  were 
not  accepted  lightly,  for  Dr.  Boyden  knew 
that  if  a  boy  started  making  excuses  this 
could  become  a  trait  carrying  over 
throughout  his  life. 

He  had  a  deep  and  abiding  belief  in 
the  role  of  the  secondary  school  in  de- 
veloping the  qualities  of  leadership,  self- 
discipline,  sportsmanship,  a  love  of  schol- 
arship, and  above  all  a  beginning  com- 
mitment to  good  citizenship. 


In  a  personal  soise  he  developed  a 
rapport  with  every  boy  who  went  through 
Deerfield.  He  handed  out  the  grades  him- 
self. His  office  was  situated  in  an  al- 
cove in  a  hallway,  where  he  was  easUy 
accessilde  to  his  students.  He  coached 
varsity  football,  basketball,  and  his  spe- 
cial love,  baseball. 

Needless  to  say.  his  teams  won.  While 
he  was  not  congenial  to  losing,  his  paiB- 
mount  concern  was  QX>rtsmaiiship.  One 
of  his  fondest  quotations  wels,  "It  is  not 
whether  you  win  or  lose,  but  how  3^u 
play  the  game." 

He  viras  simple  and  direct  with  a 
twinkle  in  his  eyes  that  betrayed  an  in- 
fectious sense  of  humor — wry  in  char- 
acter but  laced  with  genuine  New  Eng- 
land Yankee  wit. 

His  achievements  were  extraordinary. 
In  the  face  of  frequent  and  substantial 
adversity  he  built  a  one-room  school- 
house  of  15  students  into  one  of  tlie 
greatest  secondary  schools  in  America. 
He  went  to  Deerfield  in  1902  to  earn 
money  for  law  school.  The  legal  preces- 
sion never  gained  him,  and  for  that  the 
cause  of  education  in  this  coimtry  may 
be  eternally  grateful. 

ThR  many  trusteeships  in  which  he 
served  at  sdxools,  colleges,  and  univer- 
sities are  testimony  to  the  esteem  in 
which  he  was  held  by  his  colleagues  in 
the  education  profession.  Amherst  was 
his  alma  mato*.  but  many  more  institu- 
tions benefited  from  his  great  wisdom 
and  experience,  most  notably  perhaps  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  where  he 
was  chairman  of  the  trustees. 

His  appreciation  of  history  was  deep, 
and  his  contrlbutioDS  to  its  preservation 
were  considerable,  both  in  historic  Deer- 
field, Mass.,  and  as  a  member  of 
the  Jamestown-Williamsburg-Yorktown 
Commission. 

Those  who  knew  Dr.  Boyden  will 
undersftand  that  mere  w<Mtis  are  Inade- 
quate to  convey  the  immeasurable  qual- 
ities of  goodness  which  characterized  his 
life  and  touched  all  who  ever  had  the 
privilege  of  his  company.  His  cfumdty 
for  patience,  kindness,  and  vision  ex- 
ceeded that  of  most  men,  and  he  could 
transfer  a  measure  of  these  qualities  to 
those  about  him. 

Dr.  Boyden's  name  has  become  syn- 
onymous with  Deerfield,  yet  his  influ- 
ence is  felt  far  l)eyond.  He  was  a  friend 
of  Presidents,  as  he  was  a  friend  of  all 
who  knew  him.  It  is  unlikely  tluit  any 
who  met  him  has  ever  forgot  him. 

His  influence  on  many  generations  will 
be  abiding  and  a  oKistant  inspiration. 
American  education  at  all  levels  will  long 
benefit  from  his  creative  leadership. 
America  has  lost  a  great  schoolmaster. 
We  will  not  see  his  like  again,  but  his 
person  and  vision  will  belong  not  just  to 
history  but  to  the  future. 

The  Nation  will  deeply  miss  him.  Our 
profound  sympathy  goes  to  his  wife,  Mrs. 
Helen  C.  Boyden,  to  his  family,  and  to 
the  Deerfield  community. 


OVERSIZE-OVERWEIGHT  VEHICLES 
ON  INTERSTATE   SYSTEM 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 


Iowa  (Mr.  Schwxncel)  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  8CHWENOEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  2,  I  introduced  HJl.  12865,  a 
bill  to  amend  section  127  of  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code.  This  bill  is  an  at- 
tempt to  curb  the  tremendous  use  of 
specisJ  permits  as  a  means  of  allowing 
oversize-overweight  vehicles  to  traverse 
our  Interstate  System  on  an  Indiscrim- 
inate basis.  As  I  noted  at  that  time,  many 
States  have  been  issuing  special  permits 
on  a  blanket,  fleet  basis,  contrary  to  the 
original  intent  of  the  law.  Costs,  fees, 
renewals,  and  operations,  also  vary  sig- 
nificantly from  State  to  State. 

Studies  have  shown  that  many  heavy 
carriers  do  not  pay  their  way  effectively. 
In  States  where  no  charge  is  made  for 
special  permits — ^Alabama,  California, 
Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Nevada, 
North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Rhode  Is- 
land, Tennessee,  and  Wisconsin — it  is  ob- 
vious that  damage  to  the  highways  goes 
on  without  compensation. 

The  Heavy  Specialized  Carriers  Con- 
ference recently  noted  opposition  to  my 
bill.  The  April  1972  issue  of  Transporta- 
tion EIngineer  points  out  that  the  heavy 
carriers  fear  this  bill  because: 

(It)  would  Include  a  restriction  on  specUl 
permits  to  one  trip  only  (positively  no 
blanket  permits)  and  a  fee  on  eacb  permit 
based  upon  highway  maintenance  and  repair 
costs. 

Indeed,  that  Is  precisely  what  this  bill 
would  require.  The  heavy  carriers,  by 
this  action,  only  further  substantiate  the 
information  I  inserted  In  the  Record  on 
February  2.  Clearly,  these  permits  are 
being  Issued  on  a  blanket  basis  with  no 
relation  to  highway  maintenance  and  re- 
pair costs.  The  heavy  carriers  realize 
this,  and  they  fear  the  loss  of  this  ad- 
vantage. 

Another  criticism  lodged  against  HJl. 
12865  is  that  It  is  more  federalism,  a  di- 
vestiture of  State  government  authority 
to  issue  special  permits.  This  is  falla- 
cious; HJl.  12865  wiU  only  require  the  es- 
tablishment of  national  standards  on  is- 
suance and  costs,  leaving  the  actual  Is- 
suance and  pecuniary  gain  to  the  in- 
dividual States.  By  providing  national 
standards  we  will  not  be  downgrading 
State  regulation,  but  will  be  complying 
with  the  original  intent  of  the  law.  As 
I  have  noted  previously,  the  need  for  uni- 
form national  standards  Is  clearly  evi- 
dent. A  Comptroller  General's  opinion 
states  that: 

Our  review  of  the  legislative  history  of  Sec- 
tion 127  indicates  that  amendatory  legisla- 
tion may  be  desirable  in  light  of  the  signifi- 
cant number  of  special  permits  axmually 
granted  by  States. 

It  is  time  we  recognized  the  existing 
problem.  To  continue  to  allow  the  orig- 
inal intent  of  the  law  to  be  abused  Is 
unwarranted,  and  to  allow  special  per- 
mits to  be  issued  indiscriminately  with- 
out exacting  some  consistent  and  fair 
compensation  for  the  wear  and  tear  to 
our  highways  is  tmconscionable.  My  bill 
will  stabilize  and  improve  this  situation. 
By  providing  national  standards  for  per- 
mit issuance,  and  a  well-conceived  rate 
schedule,  we  will  be  doing  the  motoring 
public  a  favor  and  insuring  the  longer 
life  of  our  Interstate  Syston. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  prei'lous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  Is  recogplzed 
for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  lasti  con- 
stitutionally elected  President  of  I  ana 
ma  was  inaugurated  with  elaborate  cere- 
monies on  October  1,  1968.  Tenjdays 
later,  on  October  11.  his  govemmerit  was 
overthrown  in  a  military  coup  d'etat  and 
a  revolutionary  regime  established.  The 
deposed  officials  took  temporary  lefuge 
In  the  Canal  Zone  to  avoid  assassir  ation 
and  some  went  into  exile.  The  tnited 
States  soon  recognized  the  new  go  rem- 
ment,  which  is  still  in  power.  The  st  vng- 
men.  caudillo,  In  this  pro-Red  mlltary 
dictatorship  is  Omar  TorrUos,  Com  nan- 
dant  of  the  National  Ouard  of  Pai  lama, 
a  former  member  of  the  Communis  Peo- 
ples Party  of  that  coxmtry,  and  posj  essed 
of  an  overweening  and  sanguinary  imbi- 
tlon.  The  puppet  President  of  Panama 
Is  Demetrio  Lakas. 

The  Constitution  of  Panama  in  effect 
at  the  time  of  the  1968  overthro^  was 
that  enacted  on  March  1.  1946,  by  the 
Second  National  Constituent  Asiembly 
of  Panama.  Consisting  of  256  art!  ;les  on 
S3  pages,  this  Constitution  is  c  impli- 
cated and  lengthy  as  compared  i  o  that 
of  the  United  SUtes  but  it  did  ]  rovlde 
for  a  republican  form  of  govemm  mt. 

Under  constitutional  presidents,  the 
Republic  of  Panama,  assisted  { by  a 
friendly  Government  of  the 
States,  has  prospered:  and  on  thi 
has  been  governed  as  well  as  an: 
Central  American  country.  Then 
been  constitutional  presidents  o 
ama  elected  by  the  people  who  haie  had 
very  good  administrations,  such  a£  Bell 
sario  Porras.  He  served  three  time  with 
outstanding  ability  and  with  a  hie  h  de- 
gree of  understanding  and  ooope  ation 
with  the  United  States  as  regarcs  the 
problems  of  the  Canal  Zone  and  Pi  nama 
Canal. 

Dr.  Porras  was  immensely  popular 
with  the  people  of  Panama,  becan  e  one 
of  the  ablest  statesmen  in  all  of  Latin 
America,  and  won  a  place  of  greet  dis- 
tinction in  the  history  of  his  co  mtry. 
He  needed  no  military  coups,  cense  rship, 
or  any  other  aids  of  despotism  to  r  tmain 
in  power. 

During  his  Incumbencies,  Panam  %  pre- 
sented to  the  world  the  image  of  a  coim- 
try  dedicated  to  republican  prliciples 
of  government:  "of  the  people,  ty  the 
people  and  for  the  people."  Any  com- 
parison of  Dictator  Ttnrljoe  wlti  Dr. 
Porras  is  like  comparing  a  candle  »  the 
Sim. 

Dr.  Porras  recognized  the  great  value 
of  the  canal  to  the  prosperity  of  Pt  nama 
and  the  necessity  for  the  resourcf  s  and 
strength  of  the  Uhlted  States  for  ]  iroper 
maintenance,  operation,  sanitation  and 
defense  of  the  canal  and  its  indispensa- 
ble protective  frame  of  the  Canal 

Tlie  revolutionary  despotism  n4w 
control  of  Panama  is  operating  ha  ad 
glove  with  the  U.S.SJI..  the  agents 
which  are  already  on  the  Isthmus  i  nd 
the  Panama  Oovenunent.  It  has  be  in 
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creasingly evident  that  these  agents  are 
constantly  in  touch  with  Panamanian 
leaders  in  all  matters  of  consequence. 

Among  the  first  acts  of  the  present 
revolutionary  regime  were  suspension  of 
the  Panama  Craistitution  and  National 
Assembly.  These  were  followed  by  studies 
for  amending  the  1946  Constitution  of 
Panama  in  order  to  confirm  and  perpetu- 
ate the  dictatorship.  According  to  Infor- 
mation from  isthmian  sources,  the  1972 
constitutional  revisions  were  the  work  of 
Marcellno  Jaen,  brother-in-law  of  Omar 
Torrijos  and  president  of  thj  Committee 
for  National  Constitutional  Reforms,  as- 
sisted by  its  secretary  general,  Carlos 
CalzadlUa.  The  latter  is  recognized  as 
one  of  the  most  notorious  and  rabid  Com- 
munists In  isthmian  history  for  it  was 
he  who  led  the  movement  against  the 
1947  Defense  Base  Treaty  that  resulted 
in  the  loss  by  the  United  States  of  the 
Rio  Hato  Base  following  World  War  n. 

The  proposed  amendments  are  most 
significant.  Because  of  their  radical  na- 
ture. I  shall  summarize  some  of  their 
highlights: 

First.  The  executive  organ  will  consist 
of  a  magistrate  known  as  the  President 
of  the  Republic,  a  Chief  of  Government 
and  Ministers  of  State;  new  article. 

Second.  The  President,  in  effect,  is 
made  a  figurehead  elected  for  a  period 
of  6  years  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  As- 
sembly of  Borough  Representatives  on 
the  same  day  that  the  Representatives 
are  installed  every  6  jrears— article  138 — 
and  he  may  be  re-elected  for  another  6- 
year  term — article  139. 

Third.  The  Chief  of  OovemmMit,  who 
will  form  part  of  the  executive  and  pre- 
side over  the  Council  of  Ministers  of 
State,  will  have  total  administrative  and 
political  control  over  the  country.  He 
will  be  elected  for  a  6-year  term,  may  be 
re-elected  for  two  more  6-year  terms  and, 
in  addition,  hold  the  position  of  Com- 
mandant of  the  National  Ouard — new 
article — which  is  the  (mly  police  and  mili- 
tary establishment  of  Panama.  He  will 
be  able  to  appomt  and  dismiss  ministers 
of  state — formerly  the  function  of  the 
President — appoint  and  discharge  officers 
of  the  National  Ouard.  and  send  to  the 
Assembly  of  Borough  Representatives  the 
list  of  candidates  for  the  National  Assem- 
tdy. 

Fourth.  The  National  Assembly  will  be 
composed  of  25  Assemblymen  elected  by 
the  Assembly  of  Borough  Representatives 
for  a  6-year  term.  Its  function  Is  not 
legislative  but  to  assist  in  carrjring  out 
the  policies  of  the  revoluticHi. 

Fifth.  Other  reforms  in  the  proposed 
Constitution  allow  for  expropriations  of 
land  and  other  property  by  means  of 
Judicial  decisions,  changing  of  the  legend 
on  the  Panamanian  coat  of  arms  from 
"Pro  Mundl  Beneflcio" — for  the  benefit 
of  the  world — ^to  "Todo  por  la  Patrla" — 
all  for  the  fatherland — acceptance  tem- 
porary Jurisdictional  Umltattons  granted 
by  treaties,  binding  the  President  by  oath 
of  office  to  comply  with  the  "ideals  of  the 
revolution"  as  well  as  with  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  providing  that  no  actions  by 
the  President,  with  certain  minor  excep- 
tions, will  be  valid  unless  approved  by 
the  Chief  of  Oovemment — Commandant 
of  the  National  Guard — and  the  Min- 
ister of  State  for  the  activity  concerned. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  proposed  amend- 
ments for  the  Panama  Constitution  will 
inevitably  have  an  Impact  on  the  ad- 
ministration and  security  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  In  addition  to  being  designed  to 
prolong  the  tenure  of  the  present  revolu- 
tionary regime  controlling  Panama, 
which  is  heavily  Infiltrated  with  Soviet 
agents,  the  amendments  are  obviously 
correlated  with  the  announced  program 
of  the  State  Department  for  the  liquida- 
tion of  the  Panama  Canal  enterprise.  As 
to  this,  I  ask  who  are  the  geniuses  in 
that  Department  who  have  misled  suc- 
cessive Presidents  of  the  United  States 
in  fostering  suicidal  Isthmian  Canal  pol- 
icies against  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States,  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
and  even  Panama  itself. 

As  an  evaluation  of  the  proposed 
amendments  will  require  repeated  refer- 
ence to  the  1946  Constitution  of  Panama, 
I  quote  both,  notwithstanding  the  length 
of  the  latter,  as  parts  of  my  remarks  and 
iirge  that  the  proposed  amendments  be 
carefully  studied  by  all  agencies  of  gov- 
enunent  and  other  interests  concerned 
with  Isthmian  Canal  policy  matters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  above  men- 
tioned material: 

Rktubuc    or    Panama — 1946    Constitui'xon 
Aauamam   Dbatt 

TTIXK    1.    (THX  PANAMAMIAN  MATXOM) 

Article  1  shall  read  m  follows:  Ttie  PuM- 
zn*nlan  nation  U  a  Federal  and  Independent 
ooointry.  It  has  a  repubUcan  and  representa- 
tive Oovemment  system  known  as  the  Re- 
public of  Panama. 

Article  2.  Public  power  la  derived  from  the 
people,  llie  nation  exercUss  It  In  aooordanoo 
with  this  constitution  and  through  the  Szec- 
utlve.  Legislative,  Judicial  and  Electoral  or- 
gans which  act  in  a  limited  and  separata 
manner,  but  In  close  haimony. 

Article  3.  The  Republic  of  Panama  is  on 
the  continental  and  inaxilar  territory  be- 
tween Oolombla  and  Costa  Rica,  in  accord- 
ance with  boundary  treaties  signed  by  Pan- 
ama  with  those  RepuMlcs. 

Item — No  part  of  Its  territory  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  Jurisdictional  limitations;  the  Oov- 
emment may,  however,  accept  such  tempo- 
rary jurisdictional  limitations  granted  by 
public  treaties  signed  prior  to  these  constitu- 
tional amendments. 

Article  5.  The  tetrltory  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama  is  divided  into  boroughs  or  basic  po- 
litical communities,  grouped  In  municipali- 
ties to  coordinate  work  within  their  Jiixia- 

dlOtlOD. 

MunldpaUtles  will  have  fiscal  autonomy 
and  wUl  be  united  to  form  provinces. 

The  law  may  create  counties  subject  to 
special  regimes,  scd  establish  other  twrlto- 
rlal  divisions  out  of  administrative  conven- 
ience or  public  service. 

Article  9.  The  Natlont  symbols  are:  The 
national  anthem,  the  flag  and  the  coat  of 
arms  adopted  before  1941.  with  the  excep- 
tion that  Its  motto  wm  be:  "All  for  the 
Fatherland". 

Article  7.  Spanish  Is  the  language  of  the 
Republic;  but  the  nation  will  promote  the 
vernacular  language  of  the  Indian  regions. 
(Cboco,  Kuna,  Oarlb  and  Ouayml.) 

mxE  m  ( iMoiviunAL  kiokts  ams  uuiiu) 
Chapter  1.  Fundamental  guarantie$ 

The  second  paragraph  of  Article  31  shall 
read  as  foUows: 

Panamanians  will  be  entitled  to  political 
rlghU  by  Mrtli. 

Article  39.  AU  Inhabitants  of  the  RepubUe 
shall  have  tbs  right  to  meet  peaeefuUy  and 
unarmed  for  legal  purposes;  but  demonstra- 
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tlons  or  meetings  In  the  open  shall  be  siib- 
Ject  to  pemillnn  from  the  appropriate  local 
authority. 

The  appropriate  local  administrative  au- 
thority shall  be  notified  of  meetings  or  dem- 
onstratlona  In  the  open,  which  It  may  deny 
for  reasons  of  social  security  or  public  order. 
In  the  event  permission  Is  granted,  the  lo- 
cal administrative  authority  may  take  such 
police  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  pre- 
vent or  suppress  abuses  of  this  right,  when 
the  msjinwr  In  which  it  is  being  used  causes 
or  may  cause  traffic  obstructions,  disturb- 
ance of  public  order  or  violation  of  the  rights 
of  third  parties. 

Article  46.  There  may  be  expropriations  for 
the  sake  of  public  welfare  or  social  interest 
either  by  summary  Judgment  or  compensa- 
tion. 

Article  49.  In  the  event  of  war,  serious  dis- 
turbances of  public  order  or  social  intereal: 
of  an  tu^gent  nature,  requiring  immediate 
action,  ttie  Executive  may  decree  the  expro- 
priation or  occupation  of  private  property. 
When  return  of  the  occupied  object  U 
feasible,  occupation  will  be  only  for  the  dur- 
ation of  the  circumstances  causing  it.  The 
final  pfu^kgraph  of  this  article  is  elimi- 
nated. .  .  . 

Article  S3.  A  state  of  emergency  or  tem- 
porary suspension  shall  be  decreed  by  the 
President  of  the  Republic  and  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Government  Chief  and  Min- 
isters of  State  and  the  approval  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  but  reluctance  by  the  As- 
sembly wlU  not  prevent  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Cabinet  Decree. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  shall  Inform 
the  Assembly  of  Borough  Representatives 
about  the  action  agreed  upon,  so  that  they 
may  take  the  necessary  support  measures. 
Notification  shall  be  made  by  the  corre- 
sponding resolution. 

Once  the  cause  for  the  state  of  emergency 
or  temporary  siiq)enslon  of  Individual  guar- 
anties has  ceased  to  be,  the  President  of  the 
Republic,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Min- 
isters of  State,  and  the  approval  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  will  lift  such  emergency 
and  the  suspension.  The  Executive  Organ 
may  lift  the  state  of  emergency  or  the  sus- 
pension with  the  negative  vote  of  the  Na- 
tional ABsen>bly. 

Article  85.  The  law.  .  .  . 

The  *!hlPd  paragn^>h  of  thU  ArtUde  will 
read  as  follows:  The  minimum  of  all  sala- 
ries or  wages  cannot  be  attached,  except  for 
support  obligations  as  provided  by  law  The 
workers'  tools  of  the  trade  may  not  be  at- 
tached either,  nor  may  land  of  no  moT«  than 
5  hectares  belonging  to  agricultural  workers 
and  agricultural  settlement  farms,  which 
will  be  considered  as  tools  of  the  trade  for 
such  purposes. 

Articles  67,  88  and  69  must  be  adjusted 
according  to  the  new  Labor  Code.  .  .  .  Also, 
we  should  Include  the  bonus  (the  thirteenth 
month)  as  n<m-dl8tributed  benefits  and  one 
of  the  workers'  rights. 

Article  78.  Elementary  education  (which 
will  consist  of  nine  school  years)  will  be 
compulsory.  Preschool,  elementary  education 
and  secondary  public  education  in  all  grades 
and  types  shall  be  free.  Free  preschool  and 
elementary  education  means  the  Oovem- 
ment's  obligation  to  furnish  all  items  needed 
for  learning,  books,  transportation,  and 
when  necessary  food,  during  sciiool  homm. 
Pree  secondary  education  does  not  preclude 
the  establishment  of  an  enrollment  fee. 

Article  91  is  to  be  replaced  by  a  provision 
which  will  take  Into  account  the  philosophy 
by  which  INCUDE  >  was  created. 

Article  92.  The  second  parag^^>h  of  Para- 
graiph  (e)  shaU  read:  The  National  Assem- 
bly ithaU  Issue  the  Health  Code.  Chapter  6. 
Article  94  sfaould  be  fuUy  discussed  with  In- 
dian leaders  so  as  not  to  Impose  upon  them 
measures  to  which  they  would  not  adapt. 
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TRKB  IV    (POUnCAI,  XXGRTS) 

Chapter  1.  General  provision* 

Article  97.  All  Panamanians  over  18  years 
of  age,  regardless  of  sex,  are  citizens  of  the 
Republic. 

Article  98.  Citlzenohlp  consists  of  the  right 
to  elect  <H'  be  elected  to  public  office  during 
popular  Sections  and  of  the  capacity  to  bold 
official  positions  having  power  and  jurlsdlc- 
tloo,  but  on  the  basis  of  the  second  para- 
graph of  Article  ai  of  this  constitution. 
Chapter  2.  Suffrage 

Article  102  •  *  • 

Paragraph  3  of  this  Artl<fle  is  eliminated. 

The  remainder  of  the  article  must  be  ad- 
Justed  to  the  cabinet  decree  amending  the 
electoral  code  and  typifying  electoral  crimes. 

Article  103.  Should  be  eliminated  (con- 
cerning political  parties  and  their  constitu- 
tion). This  article  may  be  replaced  by  the 
new  system  for  election  of  borough  repre- 
sentatives In  a  single  direct  election  which 
shoiUd  become  part  of  the  new  constitution. 

Article  104  ••  • 

Paragn^ih  (a)  may  read  thus:  Uses  bis 
official  standing  to  coerce  a  private  individual 
or  employee  to  support  him  or  vote  for  him, 
or  deny  a  certain  candld&te  such  support  or 
vote. 

b)   •  •  • 

Paragraph  (c)  may  read  as  foUows:  Em- 
ploys or  offers  to  employ  any  person  In  a 
public  position  on  the  condition  that  he 
support  or  oppose  a  certain  candidate. 

The  rest  Is  the  same. 

Chapter  36.  Electoral  Organization 

Title  to  be  changed  to:  Electoral  Organ. 

Article  105.  One  of  the  Panamanian  na- 
tion's organs  will  be  that  of  the  Electoral 
Organ  which  shall  guarantee  the  freedom, 
honssty  and  efficiency  of  popular  suffrage. 

The  Electoral  Organ  wUl  be  formed  by  a 
Supreme  Electoral  Tribunal,  the  circuit  elec- 
toral tribunals  constituted,  and  an  Electoral 
FIscal's  Oflloe  having  the  exclusive  authority 
to  organise  ^e  entire  electoral  process  and 
to  try  electoral  crimes.  In  other  words,  It 
shall  have  exclusive  competence  in  directing, 
supervising  and  inspecting  all  phases  of  the 
electoral  process  and  wlU  act  as  an  independ- 
ent agency  of  the  Executive  and  Judicial 
organs. 

The  Supreme  Etectoral  Tribunal  shall  have 
jurisdiction  over  the  entire  Republic  and 
shaU  oonatst  of  three  Magistrates  appointed 
by  the  Executive  Organ  for  a  13-year  term. 
Swdi  appointments  shall  be  ratified  by  the 
Assembly  of  Borough  Representatives.  Each 
principal  ShaU  have  a  personal  alternate  who 
shall  fill  in  for  him  during  his  temporary 
absence.  In  the  case  of  absc^ute  absences, 
another  magistrate  shaU  be  appointed. 

The  remainder  of  the  article  may  remain 
as  it  is  wMh  the  exception  of  the  Paragraph 
which  will  establish  that  it  Is  a  function  of 
the  Electoral  FIscal's  Oflloe  to  file  legal  ac- 
tion against  those  charged  with  electoral 
crimes  and  to  prosecute  offenses  and  crimes 
against  the  purity  of  suffrage;  and  Paragraph 
9,  which  should  be  eliminated  and  Its  final 
paragraph  adjusted  to  the  final  new  provi- 
sions on  electoral  regulations  for  the  selec- 
tion of  borough  representatives. 

The  foUowlng  paragr^h  may  be  Inserted: 
Decisions  by  the  Supreme  Electoral  Tribunal 
are  only  appealable  to  the  same  tribunal,  and 
after  they  have  been  enforced  according  to 
the  law  they  are  definitive.  irrevocalHe  and 
compulsory.  Appeals  for  Inoonatltutlonallty 
are  excepted. 

New  Article:  The  Electoral  Supreme  Tri- 
bunal will  set  up  electoral  circuit  courts  in 
accordance  with  the  needs  at  the  country,  or 
may  ascribe  such  functions  to  existing  courts 
of  the  civil  or  penal  branches. 

A  chapter  for  the  Electoral  FIscal's  Office 
is  to  be  established. 

TTTLX  V.  T.XOTBLATIVX  OBOAN 

Chapter  1.  National  Assembly 
Article  106.  The  LegislaUve  Organ  shaU 
cpnsist  of  a  technical  corporation  known  as 


National  Assembly,  composed  of  36  deputies. 
Efforts  will  be  made  for  each  province  to  have 
at  least  one  representative  and  that  he  be 
most  representative  in  matters  of  labor,  trade 
and  production.  Each  deputy  shall  have  a 
personal  alternate  to  fUl  in  for  him  during 
his  absence.  If  the  principal  and  the  alter- 
nate are  absent,  the  Oovemment  Chief  will 
submit  another  list  of  candidates  to  replace 
them. 
Article  107.  Should  be  eliminated. 
Article  108.  Deputies  and  their  alternates 
wm  be  selected  in  the  following  manner; 
The  Government  Chief  wUl  submit  for  con- 
sideration by  the  Assembly  of  Borough  Rep- 
resentatives, fifteen  days  prior  to  its  installa- 
tion, a  list  of  names  (three  for  each  deputy 
to  be  selected  and  three  for  each  alternate) 
of  which  the  Assembly  of  Borough  Repre- 
sentatives wUl  select  35  principals  and  25 
alternates;  but  maintaining  the  principle 
contained  in  Article  106.  Such  deputies  have 
a  6-year  term. 

Article  109.  The  National  Assembly  will 
meet,  convened  by  the  Executive,  ten  days 
after  its  designation  by  the  Assembly  of 
Borough  Representatives.  If  it  is  not  convened 
by  the  Executive,  they  may  meet  on  their 
own  right  five  days  after  the  date  they 
should  have  been  called. 

Articles  110  and  ill  should  be  eUmlnated 
because  the  deputies  wUl  work  during  the 
whole  year,  just  as  any  other  official,  during 
their  vacations  the  alternates  wUl  act  in  their 
places.  This  would  avoid  the  calling  of  spe- 
cial meetings  which  only  serves  as  political 
blackmail. 

Article  114  should  be  subject  to  a  com- 
plete review  In  order  to  adjust  it  to  the  new 
phUoeophy.  Utmost  care  must  be  exercised 
m  legislating  on  everything  concerning  par- 
liamentary immunity  and  the  authority  of 
the  Assembly  to  try  their  own  members 
Article  118  •  *  • 

Paragraph  3  should  be  eliminated.  This  is 
a  function  of  the  Executive. 

Paragraph  8  should  be  eliminated  ThU 
pertains  to  the  President. 

Paragraph  15  should  be  the  function  of 
the  Executive.  It  catmot  be  Justified  as  com- 
ing within  the  Assembly's  authority. 

Paragraph  17  should  be  eliminated.  StatU- 
tics  and  Census  is  a  function  of  the  Office  of 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  Republic:  the 
Electoral  Census  is  a  function  of  the  Supreme 
Electoral  Tribunal. 
Paragraph  21  •  •  • 

The  second  paragraph  shall  read  as  fol- 
lows:  If  for  any  reason  the  Assembly  fails 
to  issue  the  budget,  the  Executive  shall  work 
with  the  budget  in  force  Immediately  pre- 
ceding the  new  fiscal  year  and  shall  make 
the  necessary  adjustments  such  as  over- 
drafts on  the  budget  in  force.  The  following 
year  a  detailed  report  shall  be  made  to  the 
National  Assembly  and  the  Assembly  of 
Borough  Representatives  on  everything 
acted  upon. 

Paragraph  36  caimot  be  justified;  It  shoiild 
be  eliminated. 

All  other  Paragraphs  appear  to  be  adequate 
to  the  legislative  functions  of  the  National 
Assembly. 

Article  119.  Following  are  the  legal  func- 
tions of  the  National  Assembly:  1.  Tto  try 
cases  stemming  from  charges  or  complaints 
filed  against  the  Supreme  Court  judges,  the 
Supreme  Electoral  Tribunal,  and  Labor 
Court,  the  Attomey  General  and  the  Anist- 
•nt  Attomey  General,  the  Directors  of  au- 
tonomous and  seml-airtonomous  entlttee,  the 
Ministers  of  State,  and  to  try  them  for  cause, 
for  actions  done  in  the  performance  of  their 
work,  detrimental  to  the  operating  freedom 
of  the  executive  power  or  for  violating  the 
Constitution  and  Its  laws.  The  law  shaU  es- 
tablish the  prooedures  to  be  (oUowed  and  the 
penaltiss  to  be  applied. 

(NoTK. — In  the  eront  they  are  guilty  of 
a  crime,  the  President  of  the  RepuUlc,  Oov- 
ommmt  Chief  and  National  ftfimMj  dep- 
utise ShaU  be  tried  by  the  Assembly  of  Bor- 
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ough  Bepresentatlvee,  as  the  highest  bo<l  ^  o* 
pc^ular  expression.) 

Article  120.  The  National  Assembly's 
mlnlstratlve  functions  are  as  follows: 

1.  Paragraph  1  should  be  eliminated 

2.  Paragraph  2  should  be  eliminated.  '  rhla 
function     pertains     to     the     Assembly 
Borough  Representatives. 

3.  The  third  paragraph  should  be  el  ml 
nated  as  inoperative.  The  President  pay 
leave  the  country  without  asking  for 
permission,  as  all  he  has  to  do  Is  notify 
Assembly  of  Borough  Representatives, 
cause  the  Qoveminent  Chief  has  full 
mlnlstratlve  and  political  control  of 
country.  To  leave  the  position  either 
leave  or  by  resignation,  permission  w(  uld 
have  to  be  granted  by  the  Assembly  of  I  ep 
resentatlves,  as  the  organization  which]  ap 
pointed  him.  Paragraph  4  may  remain  tyus: 
To  approve  or  disapprove  the  appointments 
made  by  the  Executive  for  Magistrates  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice  and  Ihelr 
alternates,  of  the  Attorney  General  ana  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  of  the  Natlor ,  Di- 
rectors or  Managers  of  autonomous  or  i  eml- 
autonomous  entitles  and  the  Compt  oiler 
and  Assistant  Comptroller  General  ol  the 
Republic.  Such  appointments  shall  no .  be- 
come effective  imtU  the  National  Ass*  mbly 
approves  them. 

Paragraph   5   Is   unnecessary. 

Paragraph  6  should  be  eliminated,  u  It 
could  be  one  of  the  functions  of  the  Po  >ular 
Assembly  of  Borough  Representatives  '  rhlch 
is  the  highest  body  of  the  people's  expre  islon. 
of  the  National  Assembly. 

Supervision  of  the  Executive's  perfom  lance 
should  pertain  to  the  Assembly  of  Boi  ough 
Represenutlves,  as  chosen  directly  b  ■  the 
people. 

Paragraph  7.  It  should  be  understoo<:  that 
the  vote  to  censure  may  only  be  ooade 
against  the  affected  Minister  and  not 
against  the  Executive  which  Is  made  1  ip  by 
the  Government  Chief  and  the  correspo  idlng 
Minister,  because  in  such  case  It  wouk  per- 
tain to  the  Assembly  of  RepresentatU  es  to 
make  the  censures  it  deems  approprlat* .  The 
philosophy  should  be  maintained  tha ;  the 
only  organization  directly  representln  ;  the 
united  people  Is  the  Assembly  of  Boi  ough 
Representatives  or  basic  political  coi  imu- 
nltles,  while  the  others  are  conferred  their 
authority  by  the  people,  through  the  A  sem- 
bly  of  Representatives. 

Article  121  *  *  •  (prohibitions  to  th  i  Na- 
tional Assembly). 

Paragraph  4  will  read  as  follows:  To  com- 
mend or  censure  actions  by  the  Preside  at  of 
the  Republic  and  Government  Chief. 

Paragraph  9  may  read  as  follows:  Del  sgate 
any  of  Its  corresponding  functions. 

Articles  122  and  123  should  be  elUnli  ated. 
Chapter  2.  Enactment  of  latDs 

Eliminate  the  former  practice  whereby  dep- 
uties represented  bills  under  their  own  b  ames 
for  the  benefit  of  their  friends  and  fainllles. 
The  National  Assembly  should  be  a  xech- 
nlcal  organization  to  assist  the  Executive  In 
advancing  the  revolution  and  not  maka^  po- 
litical hay.  There  should  only  be  one  type 
of  law  and  the  deputies  should  not  tak«  the 
InltUtive  to  submit  the  bUls  but  should  1  eave 
this  to  the  Executive  or  to  the  special  <  om- 
mlttees  of  the  National  Assembly,  the 
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tttlj:  VI.  THE  EXscurrvE  oboan 
Chapter  w/n.  General  provisiona 

New  Article:  The  Executive  Organ 
of  a  Magistrate  known  as  the  PresideEJt 
the  Republic,  a  Government  Chief  and 
ister  of  State. 

New  Article:  In  every  particular  case 
Executive  is  made  up  of  the  Govern 
Chief  with  the  Minister  of  the  pertinent 

New  Article:  The  Executive  Organ  iball 
have  as  advisory  body  the  General  C  itin 


coqilsts 

of 

Mln- 


the 
Governifaent 
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ell  of  State,  made  up  b:'  Magistrates  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  the  Supreme  Electoral 
Tribunal,  the  Labor  Court,  the  Attorney 
General  and  Assistant  Attorney  General,  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  Republic,  the 
Executive  Planning  Director,  the  Directors 
and  Managers  of  autonomous  and  seml- 
autonomoiis  entitles.  National  Assembly 
Deputies  and  the  Rector  of  the  Panama  Uni- 
versity. 

Chapter  1.  President  and  Vice  President 

Articles  136  and  137  should  be  eliminated. 

Article  138.  The  President  of  the  Republic 
shall  be  elected  by  majority  of  votes  of  the 
Assembly  of  Borough  Representatives  on  the 
same  day  It  Is  Installed  every  six  years. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  shall  have 
a  six-year  term.  Along  with  the  President  of 
the  Republic,  the  Vice-President  shall  also 
have  a  six -year  term.  The  Vice-President 
shall  fill  In  for  the  President  during  his  ab- 
solute or  temporary  absences  beyond  three 
months. 

Article  139.  A  citizen  elected  to  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  Republic  may  be  reelected  for 
another  six-year  term.  On  completion  of 
this  last  term  he  shall  have  to  wait  through 
two  subsequent  terms  before  he  can  be  eli- 
gible to  fill  the  job  again. 

Article  140.  Eligibility  requirements  for 
President  or  Vice-President  of  the  Republic: 

1.  Be  Panamanian  by  birth; 

2.  Have  reached  35  years  oif  age; 

3.  Enjoy  full  political  and  civil  rights; 

4.  Not  have  been  convicted  of  crimes 
against  the  Fatherland,  public  freedom,  the 
powers  of  the  nation,  or  public  assets;  and 

6.  Not  have  undertaken  nor  participated  In 
such  actions  as  falsification  of  cedulas,  elec- 
toral fraud,  theft  of  ballot  boxes,  buying  and 
selling  of  votes  and  other  acts  against  free- 
dom and  suffrage  purity. 

Article  141.  The  President  of  the  RepubUc 
shall  take  office  the  same  day  he  Is  elected, 
before  the  Assembly  of  Borough  Representa- 
tives and  will  take  his  oath  of  office  with  the 
following  words:  "I  swear  by  God  and  the 
Fatherland  to  faithfully  comply  with  the 
Constitution,  the  laws  of  the  Republic  and 
the  Ideals  of  the  Revolution." 

The  citizen  having  no  religious  beliefs  may 
refrain  from  invoking  God's  name  in  taking 
the  oath. 

Article  143.  The  President  may  undertake, 
by  himself,  the  following  duties: 

Paragraph  1  Is  eliminated  (this  Is  a  func- 
tion of  the  Government  Chief) . 

Paragraph  2.  Coordinate  the  work  of  the 
entire  public  administration;  supervise  Its 
regular  operation  and  the  maintenance  of 
public  order. 

Paragraph  3  •  •  • 

Paragraph  4  •  •  • 

6.  See  to  it  that  the  National  Assembly 
holds  Its  regular  meetings  throughout  the 
year  and  acts  on  all  projects  submitted  by 
the  Executive. 

6.  Deliver  In  August  of  every  year  on  the 
first  day  of  sessions  of  the  Assembly  of  Bor- 
ough Representatives,  a  message  concerning 
the  Administration's  affairs. 

7.  Represent  the  Panamanian  nation  In  of- 
ficial and  protocolar  functions  In  the  coun- 
try, and  when  appropriate,  officially  repre- 
sent the  Republic  of  Panama  abroad. 

Article  144.  Theee  are  duties  the  President 
of  the  RepubUc  should  exercise  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  Government  Chief  and  the 
appropriate  Minister,  or  the  Cabinet  Coun- 
cil: 

1.  To  ratify  or  veto  laws;  to  observe  them 
and  enforce  their  exact  execution. 

a.  To  direct  foreign  relations,  accredit  and 
receive  diplomatic  and  consular  representa- 
tives, as  well  as  sign  public  treaties  and 
agreements,  to  be  submitted  to  the  National 
Assembly  for  consideration. 

Paragraph  3.  Shotild  be  eliminated.  The 
assembly  will  only  approve  or  disapprove  the 
appointments  made  by  the  Executive. 


Paragraph  4.  Eliminated.  It  should  be  the 
Government  Chief's  function. 

Paragraphs  6,  6  and  7  should  be  the  func- 
tions of  the  Government  Chief,  that  is,  of 
the  Executive. 

Paragraph  8  was  replaced  by  Paragraph  2 
in  this  draft. 

Paragraph  9.  It  should  be  the  Executive's 
function. 

Paragraph  10  can  remain  as  it  ts. 

Paragraphs  11,  12  and  13  should  be  the 
functions  of  the  Government  Chief,  together 
with  the  corresponding  BClnister. 

Paragraph  14.  This  may  remain  as  it  is. 

New  Article:  To  decree  the  state  of  emer- 
gency or  suspension  of  individual  rights,  with 
the  Assembly's  approval,  as  provided  by 
Article  53  (of  the  amendment  draft). 

New  Article:  To  decree  the  state  of  emer- 
qulrements  shall  apply  as  for  the  previous 
article. 

Paragraph  IS.  To  confer  military  rank  In 
case  of  war;  this  will  be  done  by  the  Gov- 
ernment Chief  under  normal  conditions. 

Paragraph  16.  To  have  under  his  conunand, 
the  Natl:>n'8  Public  Force  In  case  of  emer- 
gency or  war.  Under  normal  conditions,  the 
Public  Force  will  be  responsible  to  the  Gov- 
ernment Chief. 

Paragraphs  17  and  18  should  be  the  Execu- 
tive's duties. 

Paragraphs  19  and  20  should  be  eliminated 

Article  145.  No  aM:tions  by  the  President  of 
the  Republic,  with  the  exception  of  those 
mentioned  In  article  143,  will  have  any  va- 
lidity or  effect  unless  ratified  by  the  Gov- 
ernment Chief  and  the  Minister  of  State  for 
the  corresponding  activity,  both  of  whom, 
by  the  same  token,  shall  become  responsible 
for  them. 

"nie  orders  and  provisions  Issued  by  a 
Minister  of  State  within  his  scope,  stating 
that  he  does  so  u  Instructed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic,  will  be  compulsory  If 
they  carry  the  approval  of  the  Government 
Chief,  and  shall  only  be  Invalidated  by  the 
President  himself,  provided  they  are  within 
the  limits  of  the  powers  vested  In  the  Presi- 
dent and  such  officials  as  stipulated  by  the 
Constitution  and  the  law. 

Article  146.  The  President  of  the  RepubUo 
may  take  up  to  six  months'  leave  from  hla 
functions,  granted  by  the  Assembly  of 
Borough  Representatives  which  will  oonvwM 
to  consider  such  request.  In  the  event  tba 
Assembly  of  Representatives  cannot  convene 
within  a  period  of  not  more  than  ten  days, 
the  National  Assembly  will  consider  such  re- 
quest for  leave.  If  this  leave  Is  for  more 
than  three  months,  the  Vice-President  shall 
be  called  upon  to  take  office.  The  President 
of  the  Republic  may  leave  national  terri- 
tory on  official  business  without  taking  leave, 
provided  his  absence  does  not  extend  beyond 
three  months.  He  will  only  have  to  noitlfy 
the  Assembly  of  Borough  Representatives. 

If  his  departure  from  national  territory  is 
due  to  personal  business,  he  shall  have  to 
request  leave  from  the  Assembly  of  Borough 
Representatives,  who  shall  call  upon  the 
Vice-President  to  take  office  should  the  ab- 
sence extend  beyond  three  months. 

Should  the  President  leave  national  ter- 
ritory on  personal  business,  without  request- 
ing leave,  or  without  it  being  granted,  he 
may  lose  his  office. 

The  Assembly  of  Borough  Representatives, 
on  Its  own  right,  may  try  him.  In  the  event 
of  resignation,  such  shall  be  presented  to 
the  Assembly  of  Borough  Representatives  to 
be  approved  or  declined.  If,  because  of  special 
circumstances  It  cannot  convene,  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  or  the  Supreme  Coiu^  shall 
consider  It. 

ArUcle  148  should  be  studied  in  detail  to 
prevent  malfeasance,  embesBlement,  misap- 
propriation of  public  funds,  electoral  coercion 
and  all  kinds  of  violations  formerly  com- 
mitted by  the  Presidents.  A  more  stringent 
regulation  is  required. 

Article  149.  D\irtng  the  temporary  absence 
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of  the  President  of  the  RepubUc  for  a  period 
of  more  than  three  months  and  in  his  ab- 
solute absence,  the  Vloe-Presldent  shall  exer- 
cise his  functions;  howevsr.  In  tbe  first  In- 
stance he  will  do  BO  with  the  title  of  Vloe- 
Presldent  in  charge  of  the  Executive  organ. 
The  Vice-President  may  attend  all  sessions 
of  the  Cabinet  Council  with  speaking,  but 
not  voting,  rights. 

Artice  ISO.  Whenever  for  any  reason  during 
a  temporary  absence  of  more  than  three 
months  or  the  absolute  absence  of  the  citi- 
zen occupying  the  Presidency  of  the  Repub- 
lic, such  could  not  be  filled  by  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent, the  Government  Chief  will  discharge 
the  functions  of  tha  Presidency  In  addition 
to  his  own,  and  shall  have  the  title  of  Gov- 
ernment Chlet  In  charge  of  the  Presidency 
of  the  Republic. 

Article  151.  In  the  event  the  absolute  ab- 
sences of  the  President  and  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent occur  no  less  than  four  years  before  the 
expiration  of  the  presidential  term,  the  Gov- 
ernment Chief  in  charge  of  the  Presidency 
will  call  the  Assembly  of  Borough  Represent- 
atives to  convene  at  a  date  not  later  than  a 
month  after  being  called,  and  elect  new  of- 
ficers (President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
Republic). 

The  Government  Chief  In  charge  of  the 
Presidency  of  the  Republic  shall  call  the  As- 
sembly not  later  than  a  month  after  the  ab- 
solute absences  occur. 

Should  less  than  four  years  remain  before 
the  expiration  of  the  term,  the  Govenunent 
Chief  will  exercise  his  duties  xintll  the  end 
of  such  term.  In  this  event,  the  Government 
Chief  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
Article  139  (of  this  draft).  Insofar  as  re- 
election Is  concerned. 

In  case  the  Government  Chief  refuses,  un- 
der these  circumstances  to  take  definite 
charge  of  the  Presidency  of  the  RepubUc 
imtll  the  expiration  of  the  term,  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior  and  Justice  shall  do  so,  pro- 
vided he  fills  the  eUglbiUty  requirements 
stipulated  in  this  Constitution  for  President 
of  the  Republic. 

Article  152.  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  article  151,  the  citizen  who  will  replace  tbe 
President  of  the  Republic  in  his  absolute 
absence  will  have  the  same  title,  the  same 
category  and  the  same  duties. 

Article  153.  The  following  persons  shaU  not 
be  eUgible  for  President: 

Paragraph  1  should  be  eliminated,  because 
reelection  for  a  new  term  is  permitted. 

Paragraph  2  may  read  thus :  No  kin,  within 
the  foiirth  degree  of  consanguinity  or  second 
decree  of  affinity,  of  a  President  who  has 
held  that  office  for  a  second  term  after  being 
reelected  by  the  Assembly  of  Borough  Rep- 
resentatives. Relatives  within  the  above- 
mentioned  degrees  of  consanguinity  and 
affinity  shaU  only  be  eligible  for  President 
of  the  Republic  after  the  expiration  of  two 
terras  foUowlng  the  last  one  held  by  tbe 
former. 

Article  154.  The  foUowlng  persons  shaU 
not  be  eligible  for  Vice-President:  (Para- 
graphs shall  be  similarly  adapted,  that  Is, 
to  convey  that  reelection  Is  permitted.) 
New  Chapter:  Government  Chief 
New  Article:  There  wUl  be  a  Government 
Chief  who  wUl  form  i>art  of  the  Executive 
Organ,  and  wUl  preside  over  the  Council  of 
Ministers  of  State.  The  Government  Chief, 
together  with  the  corresponding  Minister, 
will  constitute  the  Executive. 

New  Article:  Two  days  after  Its  Installa- 
tion, the  Assembly  of  Borough  Representa- 
tives wlU  choose  the  Government  Chief,  who 
wlU  be  installed  In  his  position  on  that  same 
day.  The  Government  Chief  wlU  hold  his 
office  during  a  term  of  six  years;  however, 
he  may  l>e  reelected  for  two  more  terms. 
He  ShaU  not  be  reelected  in  such  position 
foUowlng  the  last  term,  untU  twelve  years 
have  elapsed. 

New  Article:  The  same  ellglbUlty  require- 
ments apply  for  the  Government  Chief  and 


President  or  Vice-President,  as  provided  in 
ArUele  140  (at  this  draft) . 

New  Article:  The  position  of  Government 
Chief  Is  not  Incompatible  with  that  of  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  tbe  National  Guard;  but 
in  the  event  both  positions  were  to  be  held 
by  a  single  person,  he  wUl  only  be  entitled 
to  one  salary  as  determined  by  the  Wage 
Law. 

New  Article:  The  position  of  Govenunent 
Chief  is  not  incompatible  with  that  of  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  National  Guard;  but 
in  the  event  both  positions  were  to  be  held 
by  a  single  person,  he  wUl  only  be  entitled 
to  one  salary  as  determined  by  the  Wage 
Law.  (sic) 

New  Article:  The  Government  Chief  wlU 
have  the  following  duties  which  he  may 
undertake  by  himself: 

1.  To  freely  appoint  and  dismiss  the  Min- 
isters of  State; 

2.  To  annually  inform  the  Assembly  of 
Borough  Representatives  with  regard  to  the 
new  policy  of  the  country. 

3.  To  freely  appoint  and  dismiss  the  chiefs 
and  officers  of  the  National  Guard. 

In  case  of  war,  the  President  of  the  Re- 
public may  confer  mUltary  rank  with  the 
approval  of  tbe  Government  Chief. 

4.  To  establish  the  fiscal,  economic,  ad- 
ministrative and  social  policy  to  be  followed 
by  the  country.  The  Government  Chief  shall 
appoint  special  committees  to  counsel  him 
with  regard  to  technical  issues.  These  com- 
mittees shaU  be  honorary. 

5.  To  forward  to  the  Assembly  of  Borough 
Representatives  tbe  lists  of  deputy  candi- 
dates. 

New  Article:  The  Government  Chief  shall 
have  the  following  duties  which  he  shaU 
discharge  with  the  cooperation  of  the  re- 
spective Minister  or  the  Cabinet  CouncU: 

1.  To  appoint,  as  stipulated  In  Title  (XU) 
concerning  the  rights  and  duties  of  State 
officials,  those  persons  who  shaU  hold  any 
national  cAce  or  employment  and  who  are 
not  otherwise  appointed  by  any  other  official 
or  corporation. 

2.  To  appoint  the  Magistrates  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Justice,  the  Supreme  Elec- 
toral Tribunal,  the  Labor  Court,  the  Attc«ney 
General  and  the  Assistant  Attorney  General, 
the  C<anptroUer  General  of  the  Republic, 
the  Executive  Planning  Director,  Directors 
and  Managers  of  autoncunous  and  semi- 
autonomous  institutions,  the  Rector  of  the 
University  al  Panama,  Governors  and  Direc- 
tors of  the  PubUc  Registry,  within  the  con- 
ditions established  in  this  Constitution. 

5.  To  forward  to  the  National  Assembly  a 
revenue  and  expense  budget,  public  works 
plan  for  the  following  fiscal  year  and  wage 
law  drafts,  if  he  so  deems  convenient.  These 
drafts  shall  be  forwarded  to  tbe  National  As- 
sembly at  least  a  month  and  a  half  prior  to 
the  beginning  of  the  new  fiscal  year. 

6.  To  create  or  abolish  positions  and  deter- 
mine their  functions,  duties,  terms  and  ap- 
propriations. This  shaU  be  carried  out  with 
counselUng  from  the  Executive  Planning  Bu- 
reau and  the  COFADE  (Committee  for  the 
Strengthening  of  Development  Admlnlstra- 
Uon). 

7.  To  present,  In  writing,  to  the  National 
Assembly  and  to  the  Assembly  of  Borough 
Representatives,  the  reports  they  may  re- 
quest. 

8.  To  make  administrative  contracts  to 
render  services  and  for  the  execution  of  pub- 
lic works.  In  conformity  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Constitution  and  the  law,  and  he  wlU 
have  the  obligation  of  giving  an  account  of 
same  to  the  National  Assembly. 

0.  To  grant  to  nationals  who  so  request  it, 
permission  to  accept  positions  with  foreign 
governments,  in  the  cases  wherein  such  per- 
miasioa  Is  necessary,  under  the  Constitution 
and  tbe  Law. 

11.  TO  grant  commercial  and  industrial 
patents,  in  accordance  with  the  law; 

12.  TO  direct,  regulate  and  Inspect  services 
stipulated  in  this  Constitution. 


13.  To  regtilate  laws  which  may  so  require 
It,  for  their  better  enforcement,  without  dis- 
regarding their  text  or  spirit  in  any  case; 

14.  To  decree  monuments  to  be  erected  by 
the  States;  and 

15.  To  exercise  other  fiinctions  conferred 
to  him  by  this  Constitution  and  the  law. 

New  Article:  The  actions  taken  by  tbe 
Government  Chief  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  corresponding  Ministry  wlU  not  be  valid 
if  they  are  not  ratified  by  the  latter,  who 
by  the  same  token  becomes  responsible  for 
It. 

■par  administrative  activities,  the  Govern- 
ment Chief  shall  have  two  executive  secre- 
taries empowered  to  sign  in  his  behalf; 
nevertheless,  they  shall  have  to  make  a  daUy 
report  of  what  they  approve  or  sign.  The 
poUcy  of  the  Nation  shaU  be  determined  ex- 
clusively by  the  Government  Chief,  co\in- 
seUed  by  the  committees,  as  established  in 
article  (w/n)  Paragraph  4  of  this  draft. 

New  Article:  The  Government  Chief  may 
leave  national  territory  on  official  or  personal 
btislness  for  a  period  of  up  to  three  months 
without  having  to  request  leave;  however,  he 
ShaU  Inform  the  President  of  the  Republic 
and  the  Assembly  of  Borough  Representa- 
tives about  his  temporary  absence. 

New  Article:  In  the  event  of  the  permanent 
abF«nce  of  the  Government  Chief,  he  wUl  be 
replaced  by  another,  as  appointed  by  the 
Assen^ly  of  Borough  Representatives  con- 
vened by  tbe  President  of  the  Republic,  were 
it  not  meeting  on  that  date.  From  tbe  time 
this  absolute  absence  occurs  untU  the  new 
Government  Chief  Is  appointed,  he  shaU  be 
replaced  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  and 
Justice,  who  in  turn  shaU  be  replaced  in  his 
Ministry's  ftinctions  by  the  Vice-Mlnister. 

New  Article:  In  the  event  of  resignation  by 
tbe  Government  Chief,  the  Assembly  of 
Borough  Representatives,  convened  by  the 
President  of  the  RepubUc,  wlU  consider  same 
to  approve  or  decline  it.  If  tbe  Assembly  of 
Borough  Representatives  cannot  meet,  this 
resignation  wiU  be  considered  by  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  or  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Justice. 

New  Article:  No  kin  within  the  fourth  de- 
gree of  consanguinity  and  second  degree  of 
affinity,  of  a  Government  Chief  who  has  held 
said  office  during  the  last  three  terms  prior 
to  the  new  election.  Is  eligible  as  Govern- 
ment Chief.  To  be  eligible,  such  relatives  of 
the  Government  Chief  wiU  have  to  wait 
twelve  years  after  the  expiration  of  his  last 
term. 

Chapter  2.  Ministers  of  State 
Article  155.  The  Ministers  of  State  are  the 
highest  authorities  in  their  respective  fields 
and  ShaU  cooperate  with  the  President  of 
the  RepubUc  and  the  Government  Chief  in 
the  exercise  of  their  functions,  as  provided  by 
this  Constitution  and  the  law. 

Article  158.  No  kin  of  the  President  of  the 
RepubUc  or  the  Government  Chief,  within 
the  fourth  degree  of  consanguinity  or  second 
degree  of  affinity,  may  be  appointed  Minister 
of  State.  Neither  shall  Individuals  related  be- 
tween themselves  by  the  above-mentioned 
degrees  of  kin  be  appointed  Ministers  with- 
in the  same  Cabinet. 

Article  159.  The  Ministers  of  State  shaU 
have  speaking  rights  In  the  Assembly  of 
Borough  Representatives,  and  shall  answer 
the  questions  made  by  these  corporations. 

Article  160.  Each  Minister  of  State  shall 
present  to  the  Assembly  of  Borough  Repre- 
sentatives, within  the  first  ten  days  of  August 
each  year,  a  report  or  memoirs  about  the 
state  of  his  Ministry's  affairs  and  concerning 
the  amendments  or  reforms  which  he  deems 
convenient  to  present. 

Chapter  3.  Cabinet  CouncU 
The  Cabinet  CouncU  is  formed  by  the  Min- 
isters of  State  under  the  indispensable  chair- 
manship of  the  Government  Chief;  never- 
theless. In  some  cases  the  President  of  the 
Republic    may    preside    over    the    Cabinet 
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CoiincU.  The  law  shall  determine  which  tpese 
caaes  may  be. 

Article  162.  The  Cabinet  Council  will 
the  following  functions : 

1.  To  act  as  consultant  body  on  maftera 
brought  up  by  the  President  of  the  Repi  bile 
or  the  Oovernment  Chief  and  to  be  hear<  I 
whatever  matters  It  has  been  aacrlbec 
Constitutional  mandate  or  the  law. 

2.  This  paragraph  may  be  eliminated. 

3.  TO  decide,  with  the  aovemment 
and  by  majority  of  votes,  upon  the  appdlnt- 
ments  of  the  Magistrates  of  the  Supieme 
Court  of  Justice  and  their  alternates, 
Supreme  E3ectoral  Tribunal  and  Its  a  ter- 
nates,  the  Attorney  Oeneral  of  the  Nation!  and 
his  alternates:  the  Assistant  Attorney 
eral  and  his  alternates,  the 
Oeneral  of  the  Republic  and  the  Dlrect<|r 
the  Executive  Planning  Bureau. 

4.  To  decide,  under  the  collective 
slblllty  of  all  Its  members,  and  that  of 
Oovernment  Chief,  upon  decrees  to  be  1st  lued 
by  the  President  of   the  Republic  cone  ;rn- 
Ing  the  suspension  of  Individual  rights 

^  state  of  emergency  .  .  .  (sic)  members 
^:^he     Oovernment    Chief,     supplemental 
special  credits,  subject  to  the  provlsloi^ 
this    Constitution    and    the    laws 
special  funds.  The  National  Assembly 
be  notified  of  these  supplemental  or  sp^lal 
credits. 

6.  Paragrapn  six  may  remain  as  It  Is. 

Paragraphs  seven  and  eight   need   no' 
changed. 

Article  163.  The  Secretary  of  the  Presidency 
was     replaced     by     the     Ministry     of 
Presidency. 

TTTLE  X  FOBUC  FINANCXS 

Chapter  1.  State  assets  and  equities 
Article  214.  The  necessary  paper  currency 
may  circulate  In  the  Republic. 

TirtiB  xm.  Public  roacs 
Article  249.  There  will  only  be  one  pt^Uc 
force  In  the  country,  that  Is,  the  Natldnal 
Ouard.  which  nevertheless  may  be  organ  2ed 
In  sections  and  specialized  corps  for  the 
better  discharge  of  their  functions.  For 
hierarchic  and  administrative  effects,  the 
National  Ouard  will  be  responsible  to  the 
National  Oovernment  Chief's  Office  (Oovern- 
ment Chief) 

Nev)  Article:  In  case  of  war.  there  will  be 
military  recruitment  and  the  recruits  wll  I  be 
under  the  orders  of  the  officers  of  the  Ra- 
tional Oviard. 

NoTK. — There  will  remain  pending  in 
constitutional  amendment  draft  all  am^d- 
ments  concerning  the  governmental  depen 
trallzatlon     system     directed     toward 
strengthening  of  provinces  and  regions 
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thus  creating  a  semi-federative  Reput  lie; 
nor  have  the  amendments  to  the  munlc  pal 
regime  been  prepared  yet;  the  new  boro  igh 
or  basic  community  structure,  and  sti  ac- 
turization  and  general  functions  of  the  ^- 
sembly  of  Borough  Representatives,  wliich 
constitute  the  new  politic  formula  of  the 
Panamanian  State   (sic) 

Everything  oonoerning  the  Public  flnan  :e6, 
economy,  private  property,  the  Judl  ilal 
Organ  and  National  Culture,  indlspensi  ble 
elements  in  every  process  of  revolutioB  iry 
change,  must  be  reviewed.  Panama,  Febru  %xj 
1972. 

CONSTTTUTION    OF   THK    RXPUBLIC    OF    PANi  HA, 
1946 

We,  the  Deputies  of  the  Panamanian  Feo- 
ple,  met  in  National  Constituent  Assembly, 
Invoking  the  protection  of  Ood.  decree]  the 
following  Constitution  of  the  Republlp  of 
Panama. 

imx   I THX    PANAMANIAN   STATX 

Article  1.  The  Panamanian  Nation  Is  ot'ga- 
nlzed  as  a  unitary  and  Independent  Stat< .  Its 
system  of  government  Is  republican,  dc  mo- 
cratlc  and  representative,  and  its  name  l^the 
Republic  of  Panama. 


Article  2.  The  public  power  emanates  only 
from  the  people.  It  is  exercised  by  the  State 
In  the  manner  established  by  this  Consti- 
tution, by  means  of  the  Legislative,  Execu- 
Uve.  and  Judicial  Organs,  which  act  sepa- 
rately and  within  Umlts.  but  In  harmonious 
collaboration. 

Article  3.  The  Republic  of  Panama  com- 
prises the  continental  and  Insular  territory 
Included  between  Colombia  and  Costa  Rica, 
in  accordance  with  the  boundary  treaties 
entered  Into  by  Panama  with  those  Republics. 

The  Jurisdictional  limitations  stipulated  in 
public  treaties  made  previous  to  this  Con- 
stitution are  recognized. 

Article  4.  The  Republic  of  Panama  respects 
the  rules  of  international  law 

Article  S.  The  territory  of  the  Republic  is 
divided  Into  autonomous  municipalities 
grouped  into  Provinces. 

The  law  may  create  districts  subject  to 
special  regulations  and  may  establish  other 
territorial  divisions  for  reasons  of  adminis- 
trative convenience  or  of  public  service. 

Article  6.  The  symbols  of  the  Nation  are: 
the  anthem,  the  flag,  and  the  coat  of  arms 
adopted  prior  to  the  year  1941. 

Article  7.  Spanish  Is  the  language  of  the 
Republic. 

TITLE   n NATIONALITT   AND  ALIXNACX 

Article  a.  Panamanian  nationality  Is  ob- 
tained by  birth,  under  the  conditions  estab- 
lished by  this  Constitution,  and  is  acquired 
by  naturalisation. 

Article  9.  The  following  are  Panamanians 
by  birth : 

a)  Children  of  a  Panamanian  father  or 
mother  born  in  the  territory  of  the  Republic: 

b)  Those  born  in  the  national  territory  to 
an  alien  father  and  mother.  If  after  reaching 
their  majority  they  declare  in  writing  before 
the  Executive  that  they  elect  Panamanian 
nationality  and  that  they  positively  and  ir- 
revocably renounce  the  nationality  of  their 
parents  and  they  prove,  furthermore,  that 
they  are  spiritually  and  materially  incor- 
porated into  the  national  life; 

c)  Those  born  of  unknown  parents  within 
the  national  territory  not  subject  to  Jurisdic- 
tional limitations: 

d)  ChUdren  of  a  Panamanian  father  or 
mother  born  outside  the  territory  of  the  Re- 
public, provided  that  they  are  domiciled  in 
Panama  and  that,  at  the  time  of  exercising 
any  of  the  rights  that  this  Constitution  or 
the  law  grants  exclusively  to  Panamanians 
by  birth,  they  have  been  domiciled  in  the 
Republic  for  the  two  preceding  years; 

e)  Those  who  acquired  this  right  pursuant 
to  the  Constitution  of  1904  and  the  amenda- 
tory act  of  1928. 

Article  10.  The  following  are  Panamanians 
by  naturalization: 

a)  Aliens  with  five  continuous  years  of 
residence  within  the  territory  of  the  Repub- 
lic if,  having  reached  twenty-one  years  of 
age.  they  declare  their  Intention  to  be  natu- 
ralized as  Panamanians,  expressly  renounce 
their  nationality  of  origin  or  any  other  na- 
tionality, and  demonstrate  that  they  have  a 
command  of  the  Spanish  language  and  an 
elementary  knowledge  of  Panamanian  geog- 
raphy.  hUtory.   and   political    organization; 

b)  Aliens  with  three  continuous  yecuv  of 
residence  within  the  territory  of  the  Re- 
public who  have  children  born  there  of  a 
Panamanian  father  or  mother,  or  who  have 
a  spouse  of  Panamanian  nationality,  pro- 
vided they  make  the  declaration  and  submit 
the  proof  to  which  the  preceding  section 
refers;  and 

c>  Nationals  by  birth,  of  Spain  or  of  any 
independent  American  Nation,  provided  that 
they  fulfill  the  same  requirements  required 
in  their  State  of  origin  for  the  naturaliza- 
tion of  Panamanians. 

Article  11.  Those  who  were  naturalised 
when  this  Constitution  took  effect  shall  re- 
tain their  status  as  such  for  the  next  five 
years,  but  they  shall  lose  it  if  upon  the  ex- 
piration of  this  term  they  have  not  estab- 


llohed  that  they  have  a  cocnmand  at  the 
Spanish  language  and  an  elementary  knowl- 
edge of  Panamanian  geography,  history  and 
pcdltlcal  ocyanlzatlon. 

Kxamptad  from  this  obligation  are  natural- 
ised Panamanians  who,  before  this  Constitu- 
tion became  effective,  have  occupied  some  of- 
ficial position  In  the  Republic  or  who  have 
been,  in  accordance  with  the  law,  candidates 
for  office  by  popular  election.  The  same  ex- 
emption is  established  for  those  bom  in  Spain 
or  In  any  Independent  American  Nation. 

ArtieU  12.  It  Is  an  obligation  of  the  SUte 
to  undertake  by  all  propvt  means  a  methodi- 
cal and  constant  effort  to  Incorporate  Intel- 
lectually, morally,  and  politically  all  groups 
or  Individuals  who,  although  bcMm  In  the 
territory  of  the  Republic  are  nevertheless  not 
Integrated  In  our  nationality.  It  shall  also  be 
an  obligation  of  the  State  to  provide  facilities 
for  the  q;>lrltual  assimilation  of  those  who 
plan  to  obtain  Panamanian  nationality  by 
naturalization. 

Article  13.  Colombians  who  took  part  in  the 
Independence  movement  are  Panamanians  by 
virtue  of  the  Constitution,  without  the  ne- 
cessity of  naturalization  papers. 

Article  14.  An  alien  who  desires  to  obtain 
Panamanian  nationality  should  make  the 
corresponding  application  to  the  Executive, 
who  will  Issue  a  provisional  naturalization 
certlfloate  valid  for  one  year.  If  after  this  pe- 
riod expires,  the  ^pUcant  ratifies  his  peti- 
tion and  no  knowledge  of  any  act  giving  rea- 
son for  denying  it  has  reached  the  Executive, 
a  permanent  certificate  will  be  Issued. 

For  reasons  of  morality,  secvirity,  health, 
or  physical  or  mental  lnci4>aclty,  an  applica- 
tion for  a  naturalization  certificate  can  al- 
ways be  denied. 

The  law  shall  establish  the  rights  that 
those  who  obtain  a  provisional  certificate 
may  enjoy. 

An  Implication  for  naturalization  will  be 
denied  to  those  persons  belonging  to  States 
or  regions  whose  nationals  may  not  enter  the 
Republic  in  accordance  with  the  law,  for 
economic  reasons  of  for  reasons  of  social 
necessity. 

Article  IS.  Pananuuilan  nationality,  once 
acquired,  can  be  lost  only  by  express  or  im- 
plied renunciation. 

There  Is  express  renunciation  when  the  In- 
terested person  declares  in  writing  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive his  or  her  intention  to  abandon 
Panamanian  nationality. 

There  Is  implied  renunciation: 

(1)  Whenever  the  status  of  a  national  of 
a  foreign  country  is  acquired; 

(2)  Whenever  employment  Is  accepted 
from  another  government  without  the  per- 
mission of  the  Executive,  except  In  the  case 
of  employment  in  an  enterprise  in  which  the 
Republic  has  an  interest  In  conjunction  with 
another  nation,  and 

(3)  Whenever  a  national  enters  the  serv- 
ice of  an  enemy  state. 

Nationality  can  be  recovered  only  by  vir- 
tue of  rehabilitation  by  the  National  Assem- 
bly. 

Article  16.  Panamanian  nationals  as  well 
as  aliens  who  are  within  the  territory  of  the 
Republic  are  obliged  to  live  subject  to  the 
Constitution  and  the  laws  and  to  respect 
and  obey  the  authorities. 

Article  17.  Naturalized  Panamanians  shall 
not  be  obliged  to  take  up  arms  against  the 
country  of  their  birth. 

Article  18.  The  capacity,  the  recognition, 
and  in  general,  the  reg\ilation  of  companies 
and  other  JuridlcsU  persons  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  Panamanian  law. 

TITLE    ni — INDIVIDUAL    AND    SOCIAL    RIGHTS    AND 
DUTIES 

Chapter  I — Fundamental  guarantees 
Article  19.  The  authorities  of  the  Republic 
are  established  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
all  nationals.  In  their  lives,  honor,  and  their 
property,  wherever  they  may  be,  and  who 
are  under  its  Jurisdiction,  and  of  ensuring 
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the  effectiveness  of  Individual  and  social 
rights  and  duties,  and  of  olaaervlng  and  en- 
forcing the  Constitution  and  the  laws. 

Article  20.  Private  persons  are  responslUe 
to  the  authorities  only  for  the  violation  of 
the  Constitution  or  the  law.  Public  officials 
are  responsible  for  the  same  causes,  and  also 
for  exceeding  their  authority  or  for  derelic- 
tion In  the  performance  of  their  duties. 

Article  21.  All  Panamanians  and  aliens  are 
equal  before  the  law. 

There  shall  be  no  personal  privileges  or 
distinctions  by  reason  of  race,  birth,  social 
class,  sex.  religion,  or  political  Ideas,  but  for 
reasons  of  health,  morality,  public  security 
and  the  national  economy,  the  law  may  sub- 
ordinate to  special  conditions  or  deny  the 
exercise  of  specified  activities  to  aliens  In 
general.  Likewise,  the  law  or  the  authori- 
ties may,  as  the  case  may  be,  take  measures 
that  affect  exclusively  the  nationals  of 
specific  countries  in  the  event  of  war  or  In 
accordance  with  public  treaties. 

Political  rights  are  reserved  to  nationals, 
except  as  provided  In  article  192  herein. 

Article  22.  No  one  may  be  deprived  of  his 
Uberty,  except  by  virtue  of  a  written  order 
of  a  competent  authority  issued  In  accord- 
ance with  legal  formalities  and  for  reasons 
previously  defined  by  law.  Those  executing 
such  orders  are  obliged  to  give  a  copy  there- 
of to  the  Interested  person.  If  he  requests  It. 

An  offender  surprised  In  flagrante  delicto 
may  be  apprehended  by  any  person  and  must 
be  delivered  Immediately  to  the  authorities. 

No  one  may  be  detained  for  more  than 
twenty-four  hours  without  l>elng  placed  at 
the  dUposal  of  a  competent  authority.  Mem- 
bers of  the  police  who  violate  this  precept 
wlU  be  punished  by  the  ImmedUte  loss  of 
their  employment  without  prejudice  to  other 
penalties  established  by  law  for  this  purpose. 

There  shall  be  no  Imprisonment,  deten- 
tion, or  arrest  for  debts  or  purely  civil 
obligations. 

Article  23.  In  no  International  treaty  of 
extradition  can  the  State  bind  Itself  to  sur- 
render Its  own  nationals. 

Neither  shall  extradition  be  granted  of 
aliens  who  are  sought  for  political  offenses. 

Article  24.  Any  Individual  detained  on 
grounds  outside  the  cases  or  without  the 
formalities  prescribed  by  this  Constitution 
or  the  laws,  shall  be  placed  at  liberty  on  his 
own  request  or  that  of  any  other  person. 
For  this  purpose  the  law  shall  regulate  the 
remedy  of  habeas  corpus  by  means  of  sum- 
mary Judicial  proceeding  and  without  con- 
slderatlon  of  the  penalty  that  Is  applicable. 

Article  25.  No  one  Is  compelled  to  testify 
In  a  criminal,  correctional,  or  police  pro- 
ceeding against  himself,  or  against  bis 
spouse,  or  against  any  meml>er  of  hU  fam- 
ily within  the  fourth  degree  of  consanguin- 
ity or  the  second  degree  of  affinity. 

Article  26.  The  domlcUe  Is  Inviolable.  No 
one  may  enter  the  domlcUe  of  another 
without  the  consent  of  the  owner,  except  by 
written  order  of  a  competent  authority  or 
to  assist  the  victims  of  a  crime  or  disaster. 

Labor,  social  welfare,  and  health  officials 
may,  after  prior  notice,  make  visits  or  In- 
spections of  homes  or  working  premises  for 
the  purpose  of  supervising  the  observance 
of  social  and  public  health  laws. 

Article  27.  Every  person  may  travel  freely 
through  the  national  territory  and  change 
residence  without  restrictions  other  than 
those  which  the  traffic,  fiscal,  health,  or  im- 
migration laws  or  regulations  may  prescribe. 

Article  28.  Jails  are  places  of  security  and 
reform.  Any  severity  which  Is  not  necessary 
for  the  aforementioned  purposes  is  pro- 
hibited. 

Article  29.  Correspondence  and  other  pri- 
vate documents  are  Inviolable,  and  they 
shall  not  be  seized  or  examined  except  by 
order  of  a  competent  authority  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  legal  formalities.  In  all  cases 


secrecy  shall  be  mitWt^*''^  with  respect  to 
matters  extraneous  to  the  object  of  the 
seizure  or  examination. 

Hie  examination  of  documents  must  al- 
ways be  effected  in  the  presence  of  the  In- 
terested person  or  of  a  member  of  his  fam- 
ily, or  If  they  are  lacking,  before  two  hon- 
orable residents  of  the  same  place. 

Article  30.  There  Is  no  penalty  of  death, 
ejqwtrlation,  or  confiscation  of  property. 

Article  31.  Only  those  acts  shall  be  pun- 
ished which  have  been  declared  punishable 
by  a  law  antedating  their  petjietratlon  and 
exactly  applicable  to  the  Imputed  act. 

Article  32.  No  one  shall  be  tried  except  by 
competent  authority  and  In  accordance  with 
legal  formalities,  nor  more  than  once  for  the 
same  cause. 

Article  33.  The  following  may  impose  pen- 
alties without  previous  trial,  and  within  the 
precise  terms  of  the  law : 

1)  Officials  exercising  authority  and  Juris- 
diction, who  shall  have  the  power  to  impose 
fines  or  arrest  upon  anyone  who  Insults  them 
or  who  Is  In  contempt  of  their  authority  in 
connection  with  the  discharge  of  their  duties 
of  (HBce  or  by  reason  of  their  performance 
thereof; 

3)  Chiefs  of  p<dlce,  who  may  impose  the 
penalty  of  arrest  upon  their  subordinates  in 
order  to  subdue  an  Insurrection  or  mutiny; 

3)  Masters  of  vessels,  who  have  the  power 
outside  of  port  to  repress  an  Insurrection  or 
mutiny  or  to  maintain  order  on  bofutl  the 
ship,  and  to  detain  temporarily  any  actual 
or  presiuned  offender. 

Article  34.  In  case  of  manifest  violation  of 
a  Constitutional  or  legal  provision,  to  the 
detriment  of  any  person,  the  order  of  a  su- 
perior does  not  relieve  from  liability  the 
agent  who  executed  It.  Exception  is  made  of 
individuals  of  the  Public  Forces  when  they 
are  in  active  service,  in  which  case  the  re- 
sponsibility rests  with  the  superior  to  rank 
who  gave  the  order. 

Article  35.  The  profession  of  all  religions 
Is  free,  as  is  the  practice  of  all  forms  of  wor- 
ship, without  any  limitation  other  than  re- 
spect for  Christian  morality  and  public 
order. 

Article  36.  It  Is  recognized  that  the  Cath- 
olic religion  Is  that  of  the  majority  of  Pana- 
manians. It  win  be  taught  In  the  public 
schools,  but  learning  it  and  attending  acts 
of  religious  worship  shall  not  be  compulsory 
for  pupils  when  so  requested  by  their  parents 
or  guardians.  The  law  shall  provide  what  as- 
sistance should  be  given  to  this  religion  for 
missions  to  the  native  tribes  and  for  similar 
purposes. 

Article  37.  Religious  organizations  have 
Juridical  capacity  and  they  manage  and  ad- 
minister their  property  within  the  limits 
prescribed  by  law,  the  same  as  other  Jurid- 
ical persons. 

Article  38.  Every  person  may  freely  express 
his  opinion,  orally,  in  writing,  or  by  any 
other  means,  without  subjection  to  prior 
censorship.  But  legal  llabUity  will  be  in- 
clined when  by  any  of  these  means  the  repu- 
tation or  honor  of  persons  Is  assailed  or 
when  the  social  security  or  public  order  Is 
attacked. 

Article  39.  All  Inhabitants  of  the  Republic 
have  the  right  to  assemble  peacefully  and 
without  arms  for  lawful  ends.  Manifestations 
or  meetings  In  the  oi>en  air  are  not  subject 
to  permission.  Only  a  previous  notice  to  the 
local  administrative  authorities,  twenty-four 
hours  in  advance,  is  required  when  they  are 
to  take  place. 

The  authorities  may  take  police  measures 
to  prevent  or  restrain  abuses  in  the  exercise 
or  this  right,  whenever  the  form  in  which  it 
is  to  be  exercised  causes  or  may  cause  disrup- 
tion to  traffic,  taeach  of  peace,  or  vKdatton  of 
the  rights  of  third  parties. 

Article  40.  The  formation  of  companies, 
asaociations.  and  foundationa  that  are  not 


contrary  to  morals  or  the  legal  order  Is  per- 
mitted; they  may  obtain  recognition  as  Ju- 
dicial pergons. 

Article  41.  Eyerj  person  Is  free  to  practice 
any  profession  or  trade.  Their  exercise  Is  sub- 
ject to  such  regulations  as  the  law  may 
establish  with  respect  to  capacity,  morality, 
safety,  and  public  health. 

No  tax  or  assessment  shall  be  imposed  on 
the  practice  ot  the  liberal  proteealooa.  trades 
and  arts. 

Article  42.  Every  person  shall  have  the 
right  to  present  respectful  petitions  and 
complaints  to  public  officials,  for  reasons  of 
social  or  private  interest,  and  to  obtain  a 
prompt  decision. 

An  official  to  whom  a  petition,  question,  or 
complaint  is  presented  must  decide  it  within 
a  period  of  thirty  days. 

The  law  shall  establish  the  penalties  that 
apply  to  violations  of  this  provision. 

Article  43.  Ministers  of  religious  faiths  may 
not  hold  civil  or  military  public  poets,  except 
those  relating  to  social  welfare  or  public 
Instruction. 

Article  44.  Laws  do  not  have  retroactive 
effect,  except  those  of  public  order  and  of 
social  interest.  In  criminal  matters,  a  law 
favorable  to  the  accused  always  has  priority 
and  retroactivity,  even  though  the  Judgment 
may  have  become  final. 

Article  <5.  Private  prc^>erty  acquired  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  law  by  natural  or  Juridical 
persons  is  guaranteed  and  may  not  be  dis- 
regarded or  impaired  by  subsequent  laws. 

Private  property  Implies  obligations  on  the 
part  of  Its  owner  by  reason  ot  the  social 
function  which  it  must  fulfill. 

Article  46.  For  reason  of  public  benefit  and 
of  social  Interest  defined  by  law.  there  may 
be  expropriation  pursuant  to  Judicial  Judg- 
ment and  prior  compensation. 

Article  47.  Whenever  the  application  of  a 
law  enacted  for  reasons  of  public  benefit  or 
social  Interest  results  In  a  conflict  between 
private  rights  and  the  necessity  recognized 
by  the  law  itself,  the  private  Interest  must 
yield  to  the  public  or  social  interest. 

Article  48.  No  one  Is  obliged  to  pay  a  tax  or 
impost  which  has  not  been  legally  estab- 
lished and  the  collection  of  which  Is  not 
made  In  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  laws. 

Article  49.  In  the  event  of  war.  serious  dis- 
turbance of  the  public  order,  or  urgent  social 
interest,  requiring  prompt  action,  the  Exec- 
utive may  decree  the  expropriation  or  seizure 
of  private  property  and  the  compensation 
need  not  be  made  In  advance. 

If  the  return  of  the  seized  object  Is  feas- 
ible, the  seizure  shall  be  only  for  the  dtir- 
ation  of  the  circumstances  that  gave  rise  to 
It. 

The  State  Is  always  responsible  for  all  ex- 
propriations that  the  Executive  thus  carries 
out  and  for  the  losses  and  damage  caused  by 
the  seizure,  and  shall  pay  the  amount  thereof 
as  soon  as  the  determining  cause  of  the  ex- 
propriation or  seizure  ends. 

Article  50.  Every  author  or  inventor  enjoys 
the  exclusive  ownership  of  his  work  or  in- 
vention during  the  time  and  In  the  manner 
prescribed  by  law. 

Article  51.  Every  person  against  whom  a 
public  official  shall  issue  or  execute  a  man- 
datory order  or  an  injunction  violating  the 
rights  and  guarantees  established  by  this 
Constitution  shall  have  the  right  to  have  the 
order  revoked  upon  his  petition  or  that  of 
any  other  person.  The  law  shall  determine 
the  form  of  this  summary  proceeding  for 
protection  of  the  constitutional  guarantees. 

The  remedy  to  which  this  article  refers 
shall  be  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  courts 
of  law. 

Article  52.  In  the  event  of  foreign  war  or 
domestic  disturbance  threatening  the  peace 
or  public  order,  all  or  a  part  of  the  Republic 
may  be  declared  to  be  In  a  state  of  selge,  and 
the  effects  of  articles  22.  24.  26.  27.  29,  38.  39. 
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and  45  may  be  temporarily  suspended, '  rboUy 
or  In  part. 

Article  S3.  A  state  of  selge  and  temborary 
suspension  shall  be  decreed  by  the  NAlonal 
Assembly  If  It  Is  in  session.  If  It  Is  In  tecess, 
they  will  be  declared  by  means  of  a  decree 
sl^ed  by  the  President,  his  Minister: ,  and 
the  members  of  the  Permanent  Legislative 
Committee,  and  in  the  same  decree  ths  Na- 
tional Assembly  shall  be  convoked  so  that 
within  a  maximum  period  of  five  days  1 :  may 
meet  and  take  appropriate  action.  Upo  i  ter- 
mination of  the  cause  the  Assembly,  1 '  it  Is 
in  seeslon,  and  If  the  Assembly  Is  not  1 1  ses- 
sion, the  Cabinet  Council,  with  the  api  iroval 
of  the  Permanent  Legislative  Comn  ittee, 
shall  Uft  the  state  of  sc;g:e  or  the  suspe:  islon. 
Chapter  11 — The  family 

Article  54.  The  State  protects  mar  ;1age, 
motherhood,  and  the  family,  and  guars  ntees 
the  rights  of  the  child  until  his  adoles(  ence. 
The  law  shall  determine  matters  relatt  ig  to 
civil  status. 

Article  55.  Marriage  Is  the  legal  basis  <  f  the 
family;  it  rests  on  the  equality  of  the  lights 
of  both  spouses  and  may  be  dissolved  1 1  ac- 
cordance with  the  law. 

Article  56.  A  de  facto  union  between  p«  rsons 
legally  competent  to  contract  marriage,  t  main- 
tained during  ten  consecutive  years  \;nder 
conditions  of  singleness  and  stability,  shall 
have  all  the  effects  of  civil  marriage. 

To  this  end,  It  will  suffice  that  the  liter- 
ested  parties  Jointly  request  the  Civil  Fegls- 
ter  to  record  the  de  facto  union.  Whe  lever 
this  request  has  not  been  made,  the  mai  rlage 
may  be  proved  for  the  purpose  of  clal  nlng 
the  rights  thereof  by  any  Interested  per8<  n.  In 
accordance  with  the  procedures  establ  shed 
by  any  Interested  person,  In  accordance  with 
the  procedures  established  by  Judicial  law. 
But  the  P\»tJllc  Ministry  In  the  Inter*  Jt  of 
morals  or  of  the  law,  or  third  persons  wt.  o  as- 
sert rights  susceptible  of  being  affected  b  f  the 
recording.  If  the  statements  are  contrary  to 
the  reality  of  the  facts,  may  object  ti  i  the 
registration  or  attack  It  after  It  has  been 
effected. 

Article  57.  Parental  power  is  the  comiina- 
tlon  of  all  rights  and  duties  that  parents  have 
in  relation  to  their  children. 

Parents  are  bound  to  support,  assist,  edu- 
cate, and  Instruct  their  children,  and  th  i  lat- 
ter are  bound  to  respect  and  assist  thel  par- 
ents. The  law  shall  regulate  the  e.xerclse  i  if  the 
parental  power  in  accordance  with  the  loclal 
Interest  and  the  welfare  of  the  children 

Article  58.  Parents  have  the  same  i  [utles 
with  respect  to  their  children  born  ( ut  of 
wedlock  as  toward  their  children  born  Ir  wed- 
lock. All  children  arc  equal  before  tt  b  law 
and  they  have  the  same  rights  of  Inber  tance 
In  Interstate  succession. 

Article  59.  Investigation  of  paternltj  shall 
be  regulated  by  law.  Any  classification  based 
on  the  nature  of  the  relationship  is  abo;  ished. 
No  statement  establishing  differences  ol  birth 
or  of  the  civil  status  of  parents  shall  I  >e  en- 
tered in  registration  records,  or  In  any  at- 
testation, baptismal  record,  or  certlflci  te  re- 
ferring to  the  relationship. 

Authority  Is  granted  to  the  father  of  t  child 
born  before  the  effective  date  of  this  Oonstl' 
tution  to  protect  blm  by  the  provisions  cf  this 
article,  by  means  of  the  rectification  }f  any 
record  or  attestation  in  which  any  cla  slflca- 
tlon  has  been  established  with  respect  x>  said 
child.  For  this  purpose  the  consent  }f  the 
nu>ther  is  not  required.  If  the  child  is  o:  adult 
age  he  should  give  his  consent  thereto 

In  acts  of  simulation  of  paternity,  i  nyone 
who  is  legally  affected  by  such  act  may  ippose 
this  measure. 

The  law  shall  establish  the  procedure. 

Article  60.  The  State  shall  oversee  the  social 
and  economic  development  of  the  famil  y,  and 
shall  organize  the  family  estate,  deten  lining 
Its  nature  and  the  amount  of  propert  r  that 
must  constitute  it  on  the  basis  thai  It  la 
Inalienable  and  unattachable. 


Article  61.  The  State  sbaU  provide  for  thfl 
rearing  and  education  of  children  whose  par- 
ents or  guardians  are  economically  Incapable 
of  doing  so  or  who  have  no  relative  bound  to 
provide  this  for  them. 

Article  62.  Abandoned  minors  who  are 
physically  or  mentally  defective,  misguided, 
or  delinquent  shall  be  subject  to  special 
legislation  as  to  their  supervision,  rehabilita- 
tion, and  protection. 

Chapter  III — Labor 

Article  63.  Work  is  a  right  and  a  duty  of 
the  individual.  The  State  shall  employ  the 
resources  at  its  disposal  to  provide  employ- 
ment for  all  who  lack  it  and  shall  ensure 
to  every  worker  the  economic  conditions  for 
a  decent  existence. 

Article  64.  Every  worker  in  the  service  of 
the  State  or  in  public  or  private  enterprises 
or  of  private  individuals  shall  be  guaranteed 
a  minimum  wage  or  salary. 

Article  65.  The  method  of  periodically  reg- 
ulating the  minimum  wage  or  salary,  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  the  standard  of  living 
of  a  worker  and  with  attention  to  the  pe- 
ciiliarltlee  of  each  region  and  of  each  in- 
dustrial, commercial,  or  agrlcultiu^l  activ- 
ity, shall  be  prescribed  by  law. 

In  work  by  agreement  or  for  piece  work. 
It  is  obligatory  that  the  minimum  wage  for 
a  working  day  be  assured. 

The  mlnlmvmi  of  any  wage  or  salary  is  un- 
attachable except  for  obligations  of  support 
In  the  manner  established  by  law.  The  work- 
ing tools  of  workers  are  likewise  unattain- 
able. 

Article  66.  An  eqiial  wage  or  salary  shall 
always  be  paid  for  equal  work  imder  Identi- 
cal conditions,  regardless  of  the  person  who 
performs  it,  without  distinction  as  to  sex  or 
nationality. 

Article  67.  The  right  of  union  organization 
is  recognized  for  employers,  employees,  wOTk- 
ers  and  professionals  of  all  classes  for  the 
exclusive  purpose  of  their  economic  and  so- 
cial activity. 

The  Executive  shall  have  an  unextended 
period  of  thirty  days  to  accept  or  deny  the 
registration  of  an  employers'  or  workers'  un- 
ion. The  law  shall  regulate  all  matters  con- 
cerning the  recognition  by  the  Executive 
of  unions  of  employers,  employees,  workers, 
and  professionals. 

The  Executive  may  not  dissolve  a  union 
except  when  It  deviates  from  its  exclusive 
purposes  and  a  competent  court  has  so  de- 
clared by  a  final  Judgment. 

Boards  of  directors  of  these  associations 
shall  be  composed  exclusively  of  Pana- 
manians. 

Article  68.  The  right  to  strike  and  to  a  lock- 
out is  recognized.  The  law  shall  regulate 
the  exercise  thereof  and  may  subject  It  to 
special  restrictions  in  those  public  services 
that  it  may  designate. 

Article  69.  The  maximum  working  day  is 
eight  hours,  and  the  working  week  may  be 
up  to  forty-eight  hours.  The  maximum  for 
night  work  shall  be  not  more  than  seven 
hours.  Overtime  shall  be  remunerated  with 
an  extra  payment. 

The  maximum  working  day  can  be  reduced 
to  six  hours  a  day  for  those  over  fourteen 
and  less  than  eighteen  years  of  age.  All  work 
is  forbidden  for  those  under  fourteen,  and 
night  work  is  forbidden  for  persons  under 
sixteen  years  of  age,  except  In  those  cases 
specified  by  law.  The  employment  of  per- 
sons under  twelve  years  of  age  as  domestic 
servants  and  work  by  minors  and  women  in 
unhealthful  occupations  are  likewise  pro- 
hibited. 

In  addition  to  weekly  rest,  every  worker 
shall  be  entitled  to  paid  vacations. 

Article  70.  All  stipulations  that  imply  a 
waiver,  diminution,  modification,  or  relin- 
quishment of  any  right  recognized  in  favor 
of  a  worker  are  void,  and  consequently  do 
not  bind  the  contracting  parties  even  though 
stated  In  a  labor  agreement  or  in  any  other 


pact.  The  law  shall  regulate  all  matters  re- 
lating to  labor  contracts. 

Article  71.  Maternity  of  working  women  is 
protected.  A  woman  who  is  pregnant  may 
not  be  discharged  for  this  cause.  During  six 
weeks  preceding  childbirth  and  eight  weeks 
thereafter  she  U  entitled  to  compulsory  rest 
with  remuneration  the  same  as  she  was  paid 
while  working,  and  shall  retain  her  employ- 
ment and  all  rights  covered  by  her  contract. 

Article  72.  Immigration  shall  be  regulated 
by  law,  taking  into  account  the  national 
economic  83r8tem  and  social  needs. 

The  contracting  of  laborers  which  tends 
to  impair  the  working  conditions  or  stand- 
ards of  living  of  domestic  workers  is  pro- 
hibited. 

Article  73.  Every  worker  discharged  with- 
out Justifiable  cause  and  without  the  formal- 
ities established  by  law  u  entitled  to  be  in- 
demnified by  his  employer.  The  law  shall 
specify  what  are  Justifiable  causes  and  a 
schedule  of  indemnifications,  according  to 
length  of  service. 

Article  74.  It  is  a  duty  of  Industrial  enter- 
prises, within  the  scope  of  their  specialties, 
to  establish  school  of  apprentices  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  labor  education 
among  the  children  of  their  workers  or  asso- 
ciates. The  law  shaU  regulate  this  matter. 

Article  75.  A  labor  Jurisdiction  is  estab- 
lished to  which  are  submitted  all  controver- 
sies that  originate  between  capital  and 
labor.  The  law  shall  establish  the  rules  for 
this  Jvulsdlctlon  and  the  entitles  that  are 
to  exercise  it. 

Article  76.  Regulation  of  the  relations  be- 
tween capital  and  labor  is  a  matter  of  law, 
which  shotild  be  on  a  basis  of  social  Justice 
so  that,  without  Injury  to  any  of  the  parties 
a  worker  may  be  guaranteed  the  necessary 
condlUons  for  a  normal  life,  and  capital  shall 
have  an  equitable  return  on  Its  Investment. 

Chapter  IV — National  Culture 

Article  77.  The  service  of  national  educa- 
tion in  Its  Intellectual,  moral,  civic,  and 
physical  aspects  is  an  essential  duty  of  the 
State.  National  education  should  be  inspired 
by  democratic  doctrines  and  by  Ideals  of 
national  aggrandizement  and  human  solidar- 
ity. 

It  is  encumbent  upon  the  State  to  deter- 
mine the  basis  for  education,  which  shall  be 
organized  in  such  a  manner  that  unity,  ar- 
ticulation, and  continuity  in  all  grades  shall 
exist. 

Every  educational  institution  is  of  public 
and  social  benefit. 

Article  78.  Elementary  education  is  com- 
pulsory. Public  preschool,  elementary,  and 
secondary  education  in  all  Its  grades  and 
kinds  shall  be  free.  Free  preschocri  and  ele- 
mentary education  Involves  for  the  State  the 
obligation  to  furnish  students  with  all  the 
Implements  necessary  for  their  Instruotlon. 
Free  secondary  education  is  not  a  bar  to  the 
establishment  of  a  matriculation  fee. 

Article  79.  Freedom  of  teaching  is  guaran- 
teed. The  State  may,  however,  intervene  in 
private  educational  inatltutions  to  the  end 
that  the  national  and  social  purposes  of  cul- 
ture and  better  Intellectual,  moral,  civic,  and 
physical  training  of  pupils  may  be  fulfilled. 

Article  80.  No  educational  establishment 
may  refuse  to  accept  pupils  because  of  the 
naiture  of  the  union  of  their  progenitors  or 
guardians  or  beoauM  of  racial,  social,  or  po- 
litical differences. 

Violation  of  this  principle  by  private 
schools  will  cause  the  loss  of  the  official 
subsidy,  if  any;  of  the  privilege  of  having 
their  degrees  and  certificates  recognized  by 
the  State,  if  previously  held;  and  In  case  of 
contempt,  the  loss  of  the  right  to  continue 
giving  instruction. 

Article  81.  The  teaching  of  national  his- 
tary  and  of  civics  shall  always  be  In  charge 
of  native-bom  teachers. 

In  no  private  educational  establishment 
shall  instruction  IM  given  in  a  foreign  Ian- 
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guage  without  the  permission  of  the  Min- 
istry of  Bducatlon  granted  for  proper  reasons 
of  public  Interest. 

TiM  program  of  elementary  education  in 
private  schools  shall  be  the  same  as  In  the 
public  bAocAb;  but  permission  may  be 
granted  for  teaching  additional  courses  In 
any  language. 

It  is  compulsory  for  private  schools  to  In- 
clude in  their  secondary  program  the  teach- 
ing of  national  history  and  geography  and 
dvU  education. 

Article  82.  The  State  may  grant  scholar- 
ships or  economic  assistance  only  to  students 
who  have  won  in  public  contests  or  competi- 
tions or  who  have  obtained  In  the  studies 
the  grades  which,  according  to  law,  make 
them  worthy  of  State  assistance. 

In  case  of  equal  merits,  preference  shall  be 
given  to  those  participants  whose  economic 
means  do  not  permit  them  to  pursue  the 
studies  for  which  they  entered  the  contest. 

Article  83.  The  law  shall  establish  the  nec- 
essary Incentives  for  the  publication  of  na- 
tional didactic  works  and  standards  for  their 
adoption  as  official  texts. 

Article  84.  Expendltvires  required  for  the 
support  of  the  educational  service  shall  have 
priority  over  any  others.  The  Organic  Law 
for  this  service  shall  determine  what  per- 
centage of  the  revenues  must  be  allotted  for 
this  purpose. 

Article  85.  Only  academic  and  professional 
degrees  Issued  by  the  State  or  authorized  by 
it  In  accordance  with  legal  provisions  are 
recognized. 

Article  86.  The  official  University  of  the 
Republic  is  autonomous.  Its  Juridical  per- 
sonality, its  own  endowment  and  the  right  to 
administer  it  are  hereby  recognized.  It  has 
the  power  to  organize  its  curriculum  and  to 
appoint  and  remove  its  staff  in  the  manner 
established  by  law.  It  shall  Include  in  Its 
activities  the  study  of  national  problems  and 
the  diffusion  of  popular  culture. 

Article  87.  To  render  effective  the  eco- 
nomic autonomy  of  the  University,  the  State 
shall  endow  it  with  the  necessary  means  for 
its  future  Installation,  operation,  and  de- 
velopment, as  well  as  with  the  endowment 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  article,  and  the 
necessary  means  to  augment  it. 

Article  88.  Freedom  of  Its  teaching  is  recog- 
nized without  limitations  other  than  those 
which,  for  reasons  dt  public  order,  are  estab- 
lished in  the  University  Charter. 

Article  89.  The  State  shall  promote  the  es- 
tablishment of  8i>ecial  technical,  industrial, 
professional,  agricultural  and  animal  hus- 
bandry, and  commercial  schools  adapted  to 
the  specific  needs  of  the  Nation.  The  law 
shall  establish,  from  elementary  schools  on- 
ward, professional  orientation  services  which 
win  permit  the  discovery  of  the  aptitudes 
and  abilities  of  students  and  guide  them  to- 
ward better  individual  and  social  usefulness. 

Article  90.  The  State  shall  encourage  pc^u- 
lar  culture  by  all  possible  means  and  shall 
maintain  a  system  of  free  con^ilementary 
courses  for  adults,  dedicated  to  preventing 
and  eliminating  Illiteracy  and  to  increasing 
the  practical  skills  of  the  working  classes. 

Article  91.  The  law  shall  create  a  Depart- 
ment of  Physical  Culture  the  object  of 
which  shall  be  the  spread  of  such  culture  In 
educational  institutions  and  In  the  com- 
munity. 

Chapter  V — Public  Health  and 
Social  Asaiatance 

Article  92.  It  Is  an  essential  function  of 
the  State  to  look  after  public  health.  The 
Individual  is  entitled  to  the  protection,  con- 
servation, and  recovery  of  his  health,  and  nas 
the  obligation  of  preserving  it. 

Consequently,  the  State  shall  promote 
especially  the  activities  hereinafter  entmier- 
ated: 

a)  To  combat  contagious  diseases,  by 
means  of  individual  treatment  and  improve- 
ment of  the  environment; 

b)  To    protect    motherhood    and    reduce 


Infant  mortality  through  medical  assistance 
and  adequate  nutrition; 

e)  To  supplement  the  nutrition  of  needy 
students  and  to  provide  medical  attention 
for  school  children; 

d)  To  establish,  according  to  the  needs  of 
each  region,  hospitals,  dental  clinics,  and 
dlq>ensarles  in  which  services  are  rendered 
and  medicines  are  given  to  those  lacking 
financial  means;  and 

e)  To  popularize  systematically  the  fun- 
damentals of  scientific  nutrition,  personal 
hygiene,  and  sanitation  of  the  home. 

The  NatlotuJ  Assembly  shall  enact  a  San- 
itary Code. 

Article  93.  Every  individual  has  the  right 
to  the  security  of  his  economic  means  of 
subsistence  in  case  of  disability  for  work 
or  for  obtaining  remunerated  work.  Social 
security  shall  be  granted  and  administered 
by  autonomous  entitles  and  shall  cover  cases 
of  illness,  maternity,  family  subsidies,  old 
age,  widowhood,  orphanhood,  compulsory 
layoffs,  labor  accidents,  and  occupational  dis- 
eases, and  all  other  contingencies  affecting 
the  capacity  to  work  and  to  consume.  The 
law  shall  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
such  services  to  the  extent  that  social  needs 
may  require. 

The  State  shall  create  institutions  of  social 
assistance  and  social  welfare.  The  funda- 
mental tasks  of  such  Institutions  shall  be 
the  economic  and  moral  rehabilitation  of 
destitute  groups  and  the  care  of  the  men- 
tally deficient,  the  chronically  ill,  and  dis- 
abled persons  lacking  economic  resources. 

The  State  shall  likewise  promote  the  con- 
struction of  low-cost  housing  for  workmen. 

Chapter  VI — iiural  and  Indian  Communities 

Article  94.  The  State  shall  offer  special 
protection  to  rural  and  Indian  conununitles 
for  the  purpose  of  integrating  them  in  an 
effective  manner  into  the  national  life  with 
respect  to  their  economic,  political,  and  in- 
tellectual standards  of  living.  The  action  rel- 
ative to  Indians  and  shall  be  effected  by  con- 
serving and  at  the  same  time  developing  the 
value  of  their  native  culture. 

Article  95.  In  order  to  fulfill  the  objectives 
of  economic  Integration  of  these  communi- 
ties, the  State  shall  methodically  perform  the 
following  services: 

a)  To  grant  necessary  farm  lands  free  of 
charge  to  rural  inhabitants  and  Indians,  is- 
suing the  corresponding  titles  of  ownership. 
Preference  shall  be  given  to  lands  near  popu- 
lation centers  and  main  transportation  roads 
and  Junctions.  When  vacant  public  lands 
are  lacking  under  these  conditions,  private 
uncultivated  or  idle  lands  shall  be  expro- 
priated. Such  expropriation  shall  be  effected 
only  when  it  concerns  uncultivated  lands  ex- 
ceeding one  hundred  acres,  or  if  of  smaller 
size  when  the  tract  belongs  to  persons  who 
do  not  engage  exclusively  in  agriculture  or 
stock  raising  as  a  means  of  subsistence; 

b)  TO  reserve  lands  for  Indian  communi- 
ties and  to  prohibit  their  adjudication  under 
any  form  of  title. 

The  existence  of  Indian  reservations  al- 
ready established  is  recognized; 

c)  To  create,  by  all  appropriate  means, 
agrarian  credit  services  or  technical  institu- 
tions to  Impart  to  rural  workers  and  In- 
dians the  knowledge  and  resources  necessary 
to  establish  their  own  scientific  systems  of 
cultivation; 

d)  To  take  measures  to  ensure  a  stable 
maricet  and  equitable  prices  for  products, 
and  to  foster  the  establishment  of  producers', 
consumes',  and  distribution  cooperatives; 

e)  To  establish  means  of  communication 
and  transport  to  vmlte  rural  and  Indian  com- 
munities with  centers  of  distribution  and 
consumption; 

f )  To  foetM'  and  stimulate  the  development 
of  agriculture,  rural  Industry,  and  regional 
handicrafts  by  means  of  prizes  and  oither 
similar  incentives  in  the  maimer  in  which 
the  law  shall  prescribe. 


Article  M.  In  addition  to  the  general  alms 
of  national  culture,  schools  for  rural  In- 
habitants and  Indians  shall  seek  the  follow- 
ing ends: 

a)  To  create  a  conscioiianess  of  the  duties, 
rights,  dignity,  and  possibilities  of  the  Pana- 
manian citizen; 

b)  To  awaken  an  interest  In  rural  life  by 
means  of  objective  teaching  of  the  material 
elements  indispensable  to  a  sectire,  healthful, 
and  decent  rural  life; 

c)  To  bring  to  rural  and  Indian  homes 
the  activities  of  educational  and  welfare 
agencies  which  tend  to  raise  their  moral, 
cultural,  and  social  standards. 

Ttruc  IV — ^pounCAi.  aioaTS 
Chapter  I — General  provisions 

Article  97.  All  Panamanians  over  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  are  citizens  of  the  Republic, 
without  distinction  as  to  sex. 

Article  98.  Citizenship  consists  of  the  right 
to  vote  and  the  right  to  hold  elective  public 
office  and  of  the  capacity  to  hold  public  posts 
with  authority  and  Jurisdiction  except  as 
provided  in  the  special  case  Indicated  In  arti- 
cle 192  herein. 

Article  99.  Citizenship  Is  lost: 

1)  By  the  loss  of  Panamanian  nationality 
in  accordance  with  this  Constitution,  and 

2)  By  penalty  In  accordance  with  the  law. 
Article  100.  Citizenship  is  restored  by  re- 
habilitation by  the  National  Assembly. 

Article  101.  Cltienzshlp  is  suspended: 

1)  By  Judicial  decision  in  those  cases  pre- 
scribed by  law,  and 

2)  By  reason  of  a  pending  criminal  case 
from  the  time  the  Judge  orders  the  defend- 
ant to  stand  trial,  in  cases  where  there  is  no 
right  of  baU. 

Chapter  II — Suffrage 
Article  102.  Suffrage  is  a  right  and  a  duty 
of  all  citizens.  The  law  shall  regulate  It  along 
the  following  lines: 

1 )  Suffrage  Is  free  and  universal.  Voting  ia 
equal,  direct,  and  secret; 

2)  All  popular  elections  and  those  which 
public  corporations  must  hold  when  more 
than  two  citizens  are  to  be  elected  are  to  be 
held  according  to  some  system  that  ensures 
proportional  representation  of  the  parties; 

3)  It  is  an  obligation  of  every  citizen  to 
obtain  a  personal  identity  card  which  will 
Identify  him  when  voting  and  for  other  acts 
Indicated  by  law; 

4)  The  authorities  are  obligated  to  guar- 
antee Impartially  the  freedom  and  honesty 
of  suffrage; 

5)  The  following  are  prohibited: 

a)  Direct  or  Indirect  official  support  of 
candidates  for  positions  to  be  filled  by  pop- 
ular election,  even  if  the  means  employed 
for  such  ends  are  supervised; 

b)  Propaganda  and  partisan  activities  in 
public  offices; 

c)  Collection  of  dues  or  contributions  from 
public  employees  for  political  purposes,  even 
under  the  pretext  that  they  are  voluntary; 

d)  Any  act  which  impedes  or  hinders  a 
citizen  from  personally  obtaining,  holding, 
or  presenting  his  Identity  card. 

Article  103.  The  law  shall  regiilate  the  man- 
ner of  organizing  political  parties.  The  forma- 
tion of  any  party  which  has  as  its  basis  sex, 
race,  or  religion,  or  which  is  intended  to  de- 
stroy the  democratic  form  of  government  is 
unlawful. 

Article  104.  Violation  of  the  provisions  con- 
tained in  article  102  constitutes  a  crime. 
This  is  understood  to  Include  any  action  or 
neglect  by  a  public  official  who,  under  the 
anthcrlty  by  v;hich  he  acts  or  functioiis  that 
he  performs,  directly  or  indirectly,  personally 
cr  through  an  intermediary: 

a)  Uses  coercion,  valid  because  of  his  of- 
ficial position,  to  induce  a  private  individual 
or  public  employee  to  give  his  support  or  his 
vote  to,  or  to  withhold  either  of  these  from, 
a  specific  party  or  candidate; 

b)  Authorizes,  permits,  or  carries  out  the 
withholding  or  deduction  of  any  part  of  the 
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salary  of  public  employees  to  be  i  sed  for 
political   purposes; 

c)  Employs  or  offers  to  employ  anjij  person 
in  a  public  position  with  the  promts  >  or  for 
the  purpose  of  supporting  or  defe  ttlng  a 
specific  party  or  candidate; 

d)  Impedes  or  hinders  any  persob  from 
obtaining  bis  Identity  card  or  from  rcftalnlng 
or  presenting  It. 

The  law  shall  establish  the  correspbndlng 
principal  penalties,  to  be  accompan  .ed  by, 
according  to  the  gravity  of  the  offer  se.  ln< 
terdlctlon  from  occupying  public  poiltlons, 
permanently  or  for  a  period  of  from  one  to 
eight   years. 

The  provisions  of  article  148  are  ex  »pted. 
Chapter  ill — The  Electoral  Bodf 

Article  105.  For  the  purpose  of  guai  antee- 
Ing  the  freedom,  honesty,  and  efflcle  icy  of 
popular  suffrage,  there  Is  MtabllabMl  an 
electoral  court  Independent  of  the  Ext  cutlve 
and  Judicial  Organa  and  with  ex  auslve 
jurladlctlon  to  Interpret  and  enfor  e  the 
electoral  law  and  to  direct,  overset  and 
supervise  all  phases  of  the  electoral  process. 

The  electoral  court  shall  have  Juilsdlc- 
tlon  throughout  the  Republic  and  stall  be 
composed  of  three  magistrates  of  recog- 
nized reliability,  to  be  elected  for  a  term 
of  twelve  yean  as  follows:  one  by  tie  Na- 
tlonal  Assembly,  one  by  the  Executive  Or- 
gan, and  one  by  the  Supreme  Court  o  r  J\ia- 
tlce,  all  from  outside  those  bodies.  T^ra  al- 
ternates shall  be  appointed  In  the  same 
manner  for  each  principal.  The  court  shall 
have  such  subordinate  employees  as  n  lay  be 
prescribed  by  law. 

These  magistrates  are  responsible  1o  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Justice  for  wror  gs  or 
offenses  committed  In  the  discharge  ol  their 
functions  and  are  subject  to  the  pro\lslons 
of  articles  168.  170.  171.  173.  173,  and  174 
and  penalties  prescribed  by  law. 

In  addition  to  those  conferred  b;  law, 
the  electoral  court  shall  have  the  following 
powers  to  be  exercised  exclusively  wl  h  the 
exception  of  those  enumerated  In  sections 
2,  3  and  8: 

1 )  To  regtUate  the  electoral  law  n  ac- 
cordance with  Its  letter  and  spirit,  to  Inter- 
pret and  enforce  it;  and  to  take  cogn  zance 
of  disputes  arising  through  Its  appUcittlon; 

2)  To  prosecute  and  punish  wrongs  and 
offenses  against  the  freedom  and  honesty 
of  suffrage; 

3  >  To  draft  proposals  and  amend  nents 
for  the  electoral  law  and  submit  the  n  for 
consideration  by  the  National   AssemMy; 

4)  To  take  an  electoral  census  In  colli  .bora- 
tlon  with  national  statistics  officials: 

5)  To  organize,  direct  and  supervl «  the 
registration  of  voters  and  their  doc  imen- 
tatlon  and  to  settle  disputes,  comp  lalnts. 
and    denouncements   arising   therefrt  m: 

6)  To  Initiate  the  processing  of  ai  plica- 
tions for  naturalization  referred  to  It  jy  the 
Executive  and  to  return  them  to  the  latter, 
with  anproprlate  opinion,  for  his  de  itslon; 

7)  To  Issue  Instructions  for  the  holding 
of  Dontilai  elections  and  to  rule  on  que  stions 
and  complaints  addressed  to  It  oi  the 
sublect; 

8)  To  Inform  the  coxirts  of  Justic  •  and 
the  public  ministry  of  offenses  comiiltted 
in  connection  with  elections  and  whl(  h  are 
within  Its  Inrtsdictlon; 

9)  To  appoint  the  members  of  ths  Na- 
tional Canvassing  Board  (Junta  Nacio  lal  de 
Bscrutlnio). 

Decisions  of  the  electoral  court  mav  >e  ap- 
pealed only  to  the  court  Itself,  and  on  ;e  the 
provisions  of  law  have  been  compiled  with, 
are  final,  irrevocable,  and  compulsorv.  I  plea 
of  unconstitutionality  Is  an  exception, 

There  Is  established  a  National  Can\  assing 
Board  which  shall  take  or  review  the  count 
of  votes  and  declare  the  election  of  cRclals 
voted  on  by  popular  election,  as  preterlbed 
by  law.  This  Board  shall  be  appointed  >y  the 
electoral  court  by  selecting  one  prlnclp  U  and 


two  alternates  from  a  list  submitted  by  each 
of  the  legally  constituted  political  piartles, 
designating  one  of  the  principals  as  chair- 
man with  the  right  to  vote  only  in  case  of  a 
tie.  Lower  electoral  boards  and  subordinate 
employees  are  also  to  be  prorided  for  by  law. 

Legal  political  groups  shall  also  have 
watchers  as  representatives  on  the  boards, 
with  ths  right  to  supervision  and  to  be 
heard. 

The  law  shall  prescribe  what  requirements 
must  be  met  for  the  formation,  juridical  rec- 
ognition, the  number  of  members,  and  valid 
votes  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  po- 
litical parties.  No  political  party  or  group 
may  be  maintained  If  It  receives  less  votes 
in  an  election  than  Is  required  for  its  rec- 
ognition. 

The  public  authorities  are  bound  to  sup- 
port and  comply  with  orders  and  decisions 
Issued  by  electoral  officials,  rendering  them 
obedience,  cooperation  and  assistance  as  re- 
quired In  carrying  out  their  functions.  Fail- 
ure or  neglect  in  complying  with  this  obli- 
gation will  result  in  loas  of  employment  and 
dlsquEkllflcatlon  from  holding  a  public  posi- 
tion for  from  one  to  eight  years,  aside  from 
other  penalties  that  may  be  Imposed  by  law. 

TTn.B  V — THZ  LKOISLATTVX  OKOAN 

Chapter  I — The  National  Assembly 
Article  106.  The  Legislative  Organ  is  con- 
stituted by  a  corporate  body  called  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  composed  of  as  many  Depu- 
ties as  there  are  electoral  circuits.  In  the  ra- 
tio of  one  for  every  twenty-five  thousand  In- 
habitants and  one  In  addition  for  a  re- 
mainder of  not  less  than  fifteen  thousand. 

A  province  with  less  than  twenty-five 
thousand  inhabitants  Is  entitled  to  elect  one 
Deputy. 

Two  alternates  shall  be  elected  for  each 
Deputy,  In  the  same  manner  and  on  the 
same  day,  who  shall  replace  their  principals 
In  their  order  during  absolute  or  temporary 
absences. 

The  foregoing  basis  of  representation  shall 
take  effect  In  1964  and  shall  be  Increased  by 
law  whenever  the  population  of  the  country 
exceeds  one  million  five  hundred  thousand 
Inhabitants. 

Article  107.  Deputies,  once  deleted,  repre- 
sent the  entire  Nation,  are  not  subject  to  any 
mandate  and  obey  only  the  dictates  of  their 
conscience. 

Article  108.  Deputies  and  their  alternates 
-ihall  be  elected  by  direct  popular  vote  for  a 
term  of  four  years. 

Article  109.  The  National  Assembly  shall 
meet  annually  In  Its  own  right,  without  pre- 
vious convocation.  In  the  capital  of  the  Re- 
public, from  the  first  day  of  October  until 
the  following  January  thirtieth,  in  each  of 
the  first  three  years  of  the  term  for  which  the 
Deputies  were  elected.  In  the  fourth  year  it 
shall  meet  from  the  first  of  October  to  the 
thirtieth  oi  November  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering with  priority  over  any  other  bill 
those  for  the  budget  of  revenues  and  ex- 
penditures and  the  plan  of  public  works. 

Article  110.  Every  period  of  regular  or  spe- 
cial sessions  is  termed  a  legislative  session 
(leglslatura).  The  periods  indicated  In  the 
preceding  article  are  regular  legislative  ses- 
sions and  cannot  be  prolonged. 

Sessions  devoted  to  the  Jurisdictional 
powers  of  the  Assembly  are  termed  Judicial 
sessions,  regardless  of  the  time  at  which 
they  are  held  and  the  manner  In  which  the 
Assembly  has  been  convoked  for  the  pur- 
pose. Their  meeting  shall  not  alter  the  con- 
tinuity or  duration  of  a  legislative  session 
and  they  shall  not  end  until  the  Assembly 
has  decided  the  pending  matter. 

Article  111.  The  Executive  may  convoke 
the  National  Assembly  into  special  session, 
for  the  time  he  specifies,  to  deal  exclusively 
with  the  matters  submitted  to  It. 

To  exercise  Judicial  functions  the  National 
Assembly  may  meet  In  its  own  right,  without 
previotis  convocation,  or  may  be  convened 
by  the  Permanent  L^islatlve  Committee  in 


the  cases  provided  for  in  section  5  of  article 
123. 

Article  ii  2.  To  be  a  Deputy  to  the  National 
Assembly  it  la  ileceasary  to  be  a  citizen  in  the 
exercise  at  his  rights  and  to  be  at  least 
twenty-five  years  of  age. 

Article  113.  The  members  of  the  Nationai 
Assembly  are  not  legally  responsible  for  opin- 
ions ezpresssd  and  votes  cast  In  the  discharge 
of  their  duties. 

Article  114.  Prom  the  date  of  his  election 
until  the  end  of  the  term  for  which  he  was 
elected,  no  Deputy  may  be  accused,  prose- 
cuted, arrested,  or  held  for  a  criminal  or  po- 
lice trial  without  prior  authorization  of  the 
Assembly  or  of  the  Permanent  Legislative 
Committee,  whenever  the  Chamber  Is  in  re- 
cess. Likewise,  be  may  not  be  sued  civilly 
during  the  time  Included  between  thirty  days 
before  and  thirty  days  after  each  period  of 
sessions. 

Upon  the  request  of  a  Deputy,  the  Assem- 
bly or  the  Permanent  Legislative  Committee, 
as  the  case  may  be.  may  temporarily  or  par- 
tially waive  bis  Immunity. 

Article  lis.  Deputies  may  not  be  appointed 
to  any  remunerated  public  position,  except 
that  of  Minuter  of  State,  Magistrate  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Justice,  Chief  of  Diplo- 
matic Mission  with  the  rank  of  Ambassador 
or  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  or  professor  in 
public  universities.  Violation  of  this  prin- 
ciple rendera  the  appointment  void. 

Acceptance  of  the  office  of  Magistrate  en- 
tails absolute  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Deputy 
and  acceptance  of  the  office  of  Minister  of 
State  or  Chief  of  Diplomatic  Mission  causes 
a  temporary  vacancy. 

Article  116.  Deputies  shall  receive  an  an- 
nual salary  and  shall  only  receive  repre- 
sentation expenses  when  called  into  extraor- 
dinary sessions  by  the  Executive,  provided 
this  is  not  for  the  exercise  of  Judicial  func- 
tions. 

The  law  shall  specify  the  amount  of  such 
allotments  and  salary;  but  their  Increase  or 
decrease  shall  only  take  effect  after  the  term- 
ination of  the  Assembly  period  in  which  they 
were  voted. 

Article  117.  Deputies  to  the  National  As- 
sembly may  not,  either  by  themselves  or 
through  intermediaries,  make  any  contract 
with  the  organs  of  the  State  or  with  insti- 
tutions or  entitles  connected  with  it,  or  ac- 
cept from  anyone  a  fK)wer  of  attorney  to 
undertake  business  with  these  organs,  instl-  • 
tutlons,  or  enterprises  while  the  Assembly  is 
In  session. 

The  following  cases  are  excepted: 

a)  When  dealing  with  a  personal  or  pro- 
fessional use  of  public  services  or  of  normal 
operations  of  the  same  nature  with  institu- 
tions or  enterprises  affiliated  with  the  State: 

b)  When  dealing  with  contracts  made  with 
any  of  the  organs  or  entitles  mentioned  in 
this  article,  through  bids,  by  companies 
other  than  corporations,  of  which  a  Deputy 
is  a  partner,  provided  that  the  participation 
of  the  Deputy  therein  antedates  his  election 
to  office; 

c)  When,  by  means  of  bids  or  without 
them,  contracts  are  made  with  such  organs 
or  entitles  by  corporations  in  which  a  total 
of  not  more  than  twenty-five  percent  of  the 
shares  belong  to  Deputies  of  the  National 
Assembly: 

d)  When  a  Deputy  acts  in  the  capacity  of 
his  profession  as  an  attorney,  outside  the 
period  of  sessions  or  during  it,  but  with  leave 
of  absence. 

A  Deputy  who,  pursuant  to  sections  (a), 
(b) ,  and  (c)  of  this  article,  executes  a  con- 
tract with  any  of  the  organs  of  the  State  or 
with  institutions  or  enterprises  affiliated 
with  it  or  who  conducts  business  with  any 
of  these,  shall  lose  his  immunity  in  regard 
to  all  matters  connected  with  such  contracts 
or  business. 

Article  118.  The  legislative  functions  of  the 
National  Assembly  consist  in  enacting  the 
laws  neces8iu7  in  fulfilling  the  purposes  and 
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performing  the  functions  of  the  State  de- 
clared in  this  Constitution,  and  especially 
the  following: 

1)  To  enact,  put  into  effect,  amend,  or  re- 
peal ths  nationai  codes; 

2)  To  determine  the  number  and  titles  of 
the  Ministries  of  State  and  to  distribute 
among  them  the  business  of  the  administra- 
tion; 

3)  To  create  or  abolish  offices,  and  to  de- 
termine their  functions,  duties,  obllRations. 
terms  of  office,  and  salaries. 

4)  To  enact  the  general  law  on  public  em- 
ployees' salaries,  upon  the  proposal  of  the 
Executive; 

5)  To  approve  or  reject  public  treaties 
signed  by  the  Executive; 

6)  To  approve  or  disapprove  contracts  or 
agreements  signed  by  the  Executive  with  any 
natural  or  Juridical  persons; 

7)  To  grant  authority  to  the  Executive  to 
make  contracts,  negotiate  loans,  alienate  na- 
tional property,  real  or  personal,  the  value 
of  which  exceeds  five  thousand  balboas,  and 
to  exercise  other  analogous  functions  within 
the  limits  of%the  Constitution; 

8)  To  declare  war  and  to  authorize  the 
Executive  to  negotiate  peace; 

9)  To  designate  the  place  where  the  organs 
of  the  State  are  to  be  located; 

10)  To  estbllsb  or  change  the  political  di- 
vision of  the  nationai  territory; 

11)  To  limit  and  regulate  the  granting  of 
vacant  lands; 

12)  To  fix  the  number  of  the  armed  forces 
m  time  of  peace; 

13)  To  organize  the  services  established  by 
this  Constitution; 

14)  To  promote  the  sciences  and  arts;  to 
promote  agricultxire,  industries,  and  useful 
or  beneficial  enterprises  worthy  of  further- 
ance and  support; 

15)  To  determine  what  monuments  the 
State  should  erect; 

16)  To  approve  with  or  without  changes, 
the  public  works  bill  submitted  by  the  Exec- 
utive for  the  corresponding  fiscal  year,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  article  144. 

In  discussing  the  bill,  preference  shall  be 
given  to  those  works  already  begun  in  the 
previous  fiscal  year; 

17)  To  organize  national  statistics  and  en- 
act whatever  is  conducive  to  the  taking  of  a 
census  of  the  peculation; 

18)  To  gnrant  amnesty  for  political  offenses; 

19)  To  organize  the  public  credit; 

20)  To  acknowledge  the  national  debt  and 
arrange  for  its  service: 

21)  To  Impropriate  expenditures  of  the  ad- 
ministration on  the  basis  of  the  budget  sub- 
mitted by  the  Ehcecutlve,  approving  it  with 
or  without  amendments. 

If  for  any  reason  whatever  the  budget  is 
not  passed  by  the  Assembly,  the  Executive 
shall  refer  the  respective  bill  to  the  Perma- 
nent Legislative  Committee,  which  shall  ap- 
prove it  with  or  without  modifications; 

22)  To  establish  taxes,  duties,  revenues  and 
public  monopolies  necessary  to  carry  out 
public  services; 

23)  To  provide  for  the  application  of  na- 
tional property  to  public  uses,  as  well  as 
the  manner  and  conditions  for  so  doing; 

24)  To  determine  the  standard,  weight, 
value,  form,  type,  and  denomination  of  the 
national  currency; 

25)  To  Invest  the  Executive  temporarily, 
when  the  latter  so  requests,  with  precise 
extraordinary  powers  which  shall  be  exer- 
cised through  decree-laws  whenever  neces- 
sity so  demands  or  public  convenience  may 
recommend  it. 

The  law  by  which  such  powers  are  con- 
ferred shall  state  specifically  the  subjects  and 
purposes  of  the  decree-laws,  and  whenevCi: 
the  latter  relate  to  matters  reserved  to 
organic  laws,  they  must  be  approved  by  an 
absolute  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Assembly. 

Every  decree-law  Issued  by  the  Executive 
In  the  exercise  of  the  powers  conferred  on 


him  must  be  submitted  to  the  National  As- 
sembly so  Uiat  it  may  legislate  on  the  matter. 

If  Stie  decree-law  has  accomplished  its  pur- 
pose, because  of  its  temporary  natiire,  the 
Assembly  should  declare  whether  it  approves 
or  disapproves,  in  order  to  determine  the 
corresponding  liability,  if  stny. 

For  the  exercise  of  the  extraordinary  pow- 
ers referred  to  in  this  section,  the  assent 
of  the  Permanent  Legislative  Committee  is 
necessary; 

26)  To  create  administrative  departments 
with  intemsl  autonomy,  intermlnisterisJ 
agencies,  and  technical  boards,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ensuring  the  efficacy  of  the  admin- 
istrative functions,  coordinating  the  action 
of  the  various  official  divisions,  and  tech- 
nically planning  and  developing  the  labors 
of  the  public  administration;  and 

27)  Enact  organic  regulations  for  its  In- 
ternal  regimen. 

Article  119.  The  Judicial  functions  of  the 
National  Assembly  are  the  following : 

1)  To  take  cognizance  of  accusations  or 
charges  loaded  against  the  President  of  the 
Republic  and  Magistrates  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  Contentious-Administrative  Tri- 
bunal and  to  try  them,  if  there  are  grounds 
therefor,  for  acts  performed  in  the  exercise 
of  their  duties  to  the  prejudice  of  the  free 
functioning  of  the  public  power  or  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Constitution  or  the  laws,  and 

2)  To  take  cognizance  of  accusations  or 
charges  lodged  against  Deputies  to  the  Na- 
tional Assembly. 

The  law  shall  establish  the  procedures  to 
be  followed  and  the  penalties  to  be  imposed. 

Article  120.  The  administrative  functions 
of  the  National  Assembly  are  following: 

1)  To  examine  the  credentials  of  its  own 
members  and  to  decide  whether  or  not  the 
credentials  are  in  the  form  prescribed  by 
law; 

2)  To  accept  or  decline  the  resignation  of 
the  President  of  the  Republic; 

3)  To  grant  leave  of  absence  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  to  leave  his  post  for 
a  period  up  to  six  months  and  to  leave  the 
national   territory   pursuant   thereto; 

4)  To  approve  or  disapprove  appointments 
made  by  the  Executive  and  which  by  a  pro- 
vision of  this  Constitution  or  a  law  require 
ratification  by  the  National  Assembly: 

6)  To  appoint  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
Nation  (Procurador  General  de  la  Nacl6n), 
an  Assistant  Attorney  General  and  their 
alternates,  and  the  Comptroller  General  and 
Assistant  Comptroller  General  of  the  Re- 
public; and  to  approve  or  disapprove  the 
appointments  of  the  Magistrates  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Justice  and  their  alternates 
and  the  Magistrates  of  the  Contentious-Ad- 
ministrative Tribunal  and  their  alternates; 

6)  To  appoint  committees  to  Investigate 
any  matter  connected  with  acts  performed 
or  measures  proposed  by  the  Executive  and 
to  report  to  the  Assembly  so  that  it  can  take 
such  meastu'es  as  are  deemed  appropriate. 

In  these  commissions  there  shall  necessar- 
ily be  included  representatives  of  all  parties 
of  which  the  Assembly  is  compkosed  and  they 
shall  have  the  right  to  summon  private  per- 
sons as  well  as  officials  and  authorities  to  ap- 
pear and  testify  before  them,  and  the  right 
to  request  data  and  documents  deemed  nec- 
essary for  the  purposes  of  the  investigation; 

7)  To  pass  a  vote  of  censure  against  Min- 
isters of  State  when  they,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Assembly,  are  responsible  for  execesslve 
or  Illegal  acts  or  grave  errors  which  have  been 
obviously  prejudicial  to  the  interest  of  the 
State.  In  order  that  a  vote  of  censure  may 
be  taken,  it  must  be  proposed  in  writing  six 
days  before  it  is  debated,  by  not  less  than 
half  the  Deputies,  and  approved  by  vote  of 
two  thirds  of  their  number; 

8)  To  examine  and  definitively  settle  the 
general  account  of  the  Treasury  which  the 
Executive  submits  to  it  at  each  regular  ses- 
sion; 

9)  To  request  from  the  Ministers  of  State 


oral  or  written  reports  and  to  demand  their 
appearance  at  meetings,  stating  the  purpose 
therefor,  when  this  Is  necessary  to  elucidate 
disciissions;  and 

10)  To  rehabiUtate  those  who  have  lost 
their  nationality  or  citizenship. 

Article  121.  The  National  Assembly  is  for- 
bidden: 

1)  To  enact  laws  which  are  contrary  to  the 
letter  or  the  spirit  of  this  Constitution; 

2)  To  acknowledge  as  charges  against  the 
Public  Treasury  indemnifications  which  have 
not  previously  been  adjuagcd  by  the  courts. 
and  to  make  appropriations  for  paying  schol- 
so^hips,  pensions,  retirement  pay,  gratuities, 
or  expenditures  which  have  not  been  decreed 
in  accordance  with  existing  general  laws; 

3)  To  decree  bills  of  attainder  or  persecu- 
tion against  persons  or  co^iorate  bodies; 

4)  To  give  votes  of  approval  or  censure 
with  respect  to  acts  of  the  President  of  the 
Republic; 

5)  To  incite  or  compel  public  officials  to 
adopt  specified  measures; 

6)  To  make  appointments  other  than  those 
pertaining  to  it  in  accordance  wit  this  Con- 
stitution; 

7)  To  demand  public  Information  on  dip- 
lomatic negotiatlo-is  of  a  confidential  nature; 

8)  To  order  or  authorize  public  works  other 
than  those  decreed  in  the  law  referred  to 
in  section  16  of  article  118,  except  in  cases 
of  emergency  expressly  so  declarer  by  the 
Assembly;  and 

9)  To  delegate  any  of  its  functions,  ex- 
cept as  provided  in  section  25  of  article 
118. 

Article  122.  There  shall  be  a  Permanent 
Legislative  Committee  composed  of  seven 
principal  members  and  an  alternate  for  each, 
six  of  whom  shall  be  elected  by  the  National 
Assembly,  from  among  its  members,  at  least 
three  days  prior  to  the  close  of  a  regular 
legislative  session.  The  oth>r  member  shall 
be  the  last  president  of  the  legislative  ses- 
sion, who  will  preside  over  the  Committee 
ani'  who  will  be  replaced  during  his  absence 
by  the  First  Vice-President  or  in  default  of 
the  latter,  by  the  Second  Vice-President. 

The  election  is  to  be  conducted  I-'  the  fol- 
lowing manner : 

a)  The  total  number  of  the  Deputies  com- 
prising the  National  Assembly  shall  be  di- 
vided by  the  numl>er  of  members  of  the 
Committee  to  be  elected.  The  result  is  called 
the  quotient  of  election; 

b)  For  the  election  of  the  members  of  the 
Permanent  Legislative  Committee,  each  Dep- 
uty shall  vote  on  a  single  ballot  for  one  prin- 
cipally and  one  alternate,  who  shall  neces- 
sarily be  Deputies,  and  those  who  have  ob- 
tained at  least  a  number  of  votes  equal  to 
the  quotient  shall  be  declared  elected;  and 

c)  If  after  the  representations  have  been 
allotted,  there  remain  posts  t'  be  filled  be- 
cause of  the  quotient  of  election,  those  who 
have  obtained  the  highest  number  of  votes 
will  be  declared  elected  to  fill  them.  In  case 
of  a  tie,  this  will  be  decided  by  lot. 

Article  123.  The  Permanent  Legislative 
CcHnmittee  shall  function  from  the  moment 
a  regular  legislative  session  is  adjourned 
tmtil  the  day  preceding  the  Installation  of 
the  following  session,  and   its  powers  are: 

1)  To  approve  or  deny  the  request  of  the 
Executive  Organ  to  declare  a  state  of  siege 
and  to  Busptend  temporarily,  and  partially 
or  totally,  the  effects  of  articles  22.  24,  26, 
27.  29,  38.  39,  and  45  of  the  Constitution: 

2)  To  approve  or  disapprove  proposals  for 
decree-laws  submitted  by  the  Executive; 

3)  To  approve  the  proposed  budget  of 
revenues  and  expenditures  and  plan  of  pub- 
lic works  in  the  event  these  were  not  adopt- 
ed by  the  Assembly; 

4)  To  approve  or  disapprove,  totally  or 
partially,  without  changing  the  amount  or 
destination  of  items,  proposed  decrees  con- 
cerning supplementary  and  extraordinary 
credits  sent  to  it  by  the  Executive; 

5)  To  accept  or  reject  accusations  against 
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Deputies  and  Maglatrates  of  the  8u  >reme 
Court  of  Justice,  and  In  tbe  event  ( f  ac- 
ceptance, to  transmit  them  to  the  National 
Assembly  for  Its  consideration  at  the  next 
regular  legislative  session  or  to  conv(  ike  it 
If  the  seriousness  of  the  accusation  wai  rants 
no  delay,  so  that  It  may  exercise  the  Jv  dlclal 
functions  within  Its  jurisdictions; 

6)  To  give  its  approval  for  the  Prei  Ident 
of  the  Republic  to  leave  the  natlona  ter- 
ritory and  to  grant  him  leaves  of  absen  ce  up 
to  six  months  from  his  post; 

7)  To  undertake  studies  of  the  prolems 
and  needs  of  the  coiuitry  and.  In  cocipera- 
tion  with  the  Ministers  of  State  and  a(  mln- 
Istratlve  agencies,  to  draft  bills  to  be  jub- 
mltted  to  the  National  Assembly  for  cqnsld- 
eratlon. 

The  Ministers  of  State  have  the  rl^t  to 
speak  In  the  Committee  to  explain  oi  sup- 
port the  opinion  of  the  Executive  prgan 
on  matters  before  the  Committee. 

Decisions  of  the  Conunlttee  are  to  be  kaken 
by  a  majority  vote  of  the  members  pi  esent 
at  Its  meetings. 

Chapter  II — Enactment  of  Laws 
Article  124.  Laws  originate  In  the  Assi  mbly 
and  are  divided  as  follows: 

a)  Organic,  which  are  those  enact^  In 
compliance  with  sections  1,  2,  3,  4,  10,  :  1,  13, 
19,  21,  22.  and  26  of  article  118,  and 

b)  Ordinary,  which  are  those  enactbd  In 
accordance  with  other  sections  of  that  ai  tide. 

Article  125.  Laws  shall  be  proposed : 

a)  When  they  are  organic : 

1)  By  special  committees  of  the  Asseifibly; 

2)  By  Ministers  of  State; 

3)  By  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justiie,  If 
they  relate  to  the  enactment  or  amend  nent 
of  the  Civil,  Commerolal,  Penal  or  Prt>ced- 
ural  Codes. 

b)  When  they  are  ordinary,  by  any  diem- 
ber  cf  the  Assembly,  or  by  a  Minister  of  £  t 


tate. 
For  their  enactment,  organic  laws  re  |ulre 
a  favorable  vote,  at  each  reading,  of  ai  ab- 
solute majority  of  the  members  of  th«    As 

eembly.  Ordinary  taws  require  merely  th  i  ap- 
proval  of  a  majority  of  Deputies  prese 

the  corresponding  session. 

Article  128.  No  bill  shall  become  law  ot  the 
Republic  unless  It  has  been  approved  b;  ttie 
National  Assembly  In  three  readings  oii  dif- 
ferent days,  and  sanctioned  by  the  Execi  itive 
in  the  manner  prescribed  by  this  Co^tl 
tutlon. 

Article  127.  Every  bill  which  has  not  been 
presented  by  one  of  the  special  comml  ;tees 
referred  to  in  section  (a)  of  article  125  must 
be  referred  by  the  President  to  a  comm  ttee 
for  study  and  discussion  within  a  reasonable 
time. 

The  committee  may  receive  advice  Ifrom 
experts  and  seek  Information  from  pi  ivate 
Individuals  or  public  or  private  entitles  af 
fected  by  the  subject  matter  under  di  cus- 
■lon.  Upon  expiration  of  the  period  of  s  udy 
the  committee  shall  report  to  the  Asse  nbly 
whether  it  is  in  order  or  not  to  legtslat  b  on 
the  matter  to  which  the  bill  refers,  with  a 
clear  and  methodical  statement  as  to  the 
conclusions  reached.  The  committee  i  hall 
designate  from  Its  number  a  rapporteur  who 
will  defend  It  before  the  Assembly  In  the 
corresponding  debates. 

The  same  procedure  shall  be  followed  In 
the  special  committees  referred  to  In  sei  tlon 
(a)  of  article  125  concerning  bills  foi 
ganlc  laws. 

The  first  reading  of  any  bill  Is  that  Which 
takes  place  in  the  commltee  to  which  this 
article  refers.  If  the  bill  Is  recommende  1  by 
the  committee.  It  will  proceed  to  se  sond 
reading 

A  bill  also  may  proceed  to  second  refJdlng 
when  a  majority  of  the  Assembly,  at  the 
request  of  one  of  Its  members,  revoke*  the 
opinion  of  the  committee  and  gives  lu  ap- 
proval to  the  bill. 

Article  128.  When  a  bUI  has  been  approved 
It  shall  be  sent  to  the  Executive,  and  t  he 
sanctions  It  he  shall  order  It  promulgate  1  u 


law.  If  he  does  not  sanction  It,  he  shall  re- 
turn It  with  hla  objections  to  the  AaaemUy. 

Article  129.  The  Executive  shall  be  alloved 
a  period  of  six  working  days  to  return  a  bill 
with  objections.  If  it  does  not  contain  more 
than  fifty  articles;  ten  days,  when  It  con- 
sists of  more  than  fifty  and  less  than  two 
hundred  articles;  and  fifteen  days,  when  It 
contains  two  hundred  or  more  articles. 

If  the  Executive  does  not  return  tbe  bill 
with  his  objections  within  the  periods  pre- 
scribed therefor,  be  mtist  sanction  It  and 
order  it  promulgated.  But  If  within  the  said 
periods  the  Assembly  shall  adjourn,  the  Ex- 
ecutive must  publish  the  bill,  approved  or 
vetoed,  within  ten  days  after  adjournment 
of  the  Assembly. 

Article  130.  A  bill  vetoed  as  a  whole  by 
the  Executive  shall  be  returned  to  the  As- 
sembly for  third  reading.  If  it  has  been 
vetoed  orUy  in  part.  It  shall  be  returned  to 
second  reading,  for  the  scde  purpose  of  con- 
sidering the  objections  made. 

If,  after  the  National  Assembly  has  con- 
sidered the  objections,  the  bill  Is  approved 
by  two  thirds  of  the  Deputies  composing  the 
Assembly,  the  Executive  must  sanction  it  and 
have  it  promulgated  without  the  power  to 
offer  new  objections.  If  It  does  not  obtain 
the  approval  of  that  number  of  Deputies,  the 
bill  is  rejected. 

Article  131.  Whenever  the  Executive  ob- 
jects to  a  blU  as  unconstitutional,  and  the 
Assembly,  by  the  stated  majority,  insists  on 
Its  adoption,  the  former  shall  refer  It  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Justice  to  rule  urion  its 
constitutionality.  A  decision  of  the  Court 
declaring  the  bUl  consUtutional  compels  the 
Executive  to  sanction  it  and  order  its  promul- 
gation. 

Article  132.  If  the  Executive  does  not  com- 
ply with  the  duty  of  sanctioning  and  hav- 
ing a  law  promulgated  within  the  periods 
and  under  the  conditions  establishcl  in  this 
Title,  It  shall  be  sanctioned  and  ordered 
promulgated  by  the  President  of  the  As- 
sembly. 

.Article  133.  Kvery  law  sball  be  promulgated 

Within  Six  working  days  following  Its  sanc- 
tion and  shall  become  effective  from  the 
time  of  its  promulgation,  unless  the  law  it- 
self provides  that  It  wUl  become  effective  on 
some  other  date. 

Article  134.  Laws  may  be  accompcmled  by 
an  explanatory  statement  and  their  text 
shall  be  preceded  by  the  following  formula: 

The  National  Assembly  of  Panama 
DECREES: 
Article  135.  Bills  which  remain  pending 
during  a  period  of  sessions  may  only  be  con- 
sidered as  new  bills. 

TITLB  VI — THE  tXXCXmVt  OKGAN 

Chapter  I — The  President  and  Vice-President 

Article  13e.  The  Executive  Organ  is  con- 
stituted in  a  magistrate  who  is  called  the 
President  of  the  Republic,  with  the  indispen- 
sable cooperation  of  the  Bdlnlsters  of  State. 

Article  137.  In  each  particular  case,  the 
President,  with  the  Minister  of  the  respective 
branch,  represents  the  Executive  Organ. 

Article  138.  The  President  of  the  Republic 
shall  be  elected  by  popular,  direct  sulTrage 
and  by  a  majority  of  votes  for  a  term  of  four 
years. 

Together  with  the  President  of  the  Repub- 
lic, there  shall  be  elected  In  the  same  man- 
ner and  for  an  equal  term,  a  first  Vice-Presi- 
dent and  a  second  Vice-President,  who  shall 
replace  the  President  In  his  absence,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  article  149. 

Article  139.  The  citizen  who  has  been 
elected  President  of  the  Republic  may  not  be 
reelected  to  the  same  post  in  the  two  terms 
Immediately  following. 

Article  140.  In  order  to  be  President  of  the 
Republic  or  Vice-President,  It  is  required : 

1)  To  be  a  Panamanian  by  birth,  and 

2)  To  have  reached  thirty-five  years  of 
age. 


Article  141.  Tbe  President  of  the  Bepublio 
Shall  take  office  before  the  National  Assem- 
bly and  shall  take  an  oath  in  the  following 
terms:  "I  swear  before  God  and  tbe  country 
to  comply  faithfully  with  the  Constitution 
and  the  Laws  of  the  Republic." 

A  citizen  who  has  no  religious  btilefs  may 
dlq>ense  with  the  Invocation  to  Ood  in  the 
oath. 

Article  142.  If  for  any  reason  the  President 
of  the  Republic  cannot  take  office  l>efore  tbe 
National  Assembly,  he  shall  do  so  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Justloe,  and  in  defaiUt  of 
the  latter,  before  a  Notary,  or  in  the  last 
resort,  before  two  competent  witnesses. 

Article  143.  The  powers  which  may  be  exer- 
cised by  the  President  of  the  Republic  by 
himself  are: 

1 )  To  appoint  and  remove  freely  the  Min- 
isters of  State; 

2)  To  supervise  the  regular  functioning  of 
the  administration  and  the  preservation  of 
public  order; 

3)  To  supervise  the  collection  and  admin- 
istration of  the  national  revenues; 

4)  To  supervise  the  proper  c^duct  of  pub- 
lic agencies; 

6)  To  see  that  tbe  National  Assembly 
meets  on  the  date  appointed  by  the  Consti- 
tution or  by  a  decree  convoking  a  ^>ecial 
session;  and 

6)  To  present  at  the  beginning  of  each 
legislative  session,  on  the  first  day  of  its  reg- 
ular sessions,  a  message  concerning  the  af- 
fairs of  the  administration. 

Article  144.  The  powers  and  duties  that 
the  President  of  the  Republic  must  exercise 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  respective 
Minister,  the  Cabinet  Council,  or  the  perma- 
neni  Legislative  Committee,  as  the  case  may 
be.  are: 

1)  To  sanction  and  promulgate  the  laws, 
to  obey  them,  and  to  see  that  they  are  prop- 
erly enforced: 

2)  To  appoint  and  dismiss  freely  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Provinces,  and  the  chiefs  and 

officers  of  the  Public  Porce  and  of  the  Ka- 
tlonal  Police  Corps; 

3)  To  inform  the  Assembly  of  vacancies 
occurring  in  positions  which  the  latter  must 
fill; 

4)  To  appoint,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions contained  in  Title  XII,  the  persons 
who  are  to  hold  offices  or  positions,  the  ap- 
pointment of  whom  does  not  pertain  to  any 
other  official  or  corporate  body; 

5)  To  send  to  the  National  Assembly, 
within  the  first  ten  days  of  its  regular  ses- 
sions, tbe  budget  of  revenues  and  expendi- 
tures, the  plan  for  public  works  for  the  fol- 
lowing fiscal  year,  and  the  bill  for  salaries 
if  deemed  convenient,  except  when  the  date 
when  the  President  of  the  Republic  takes 
office  coincides  with  the  opening  of  these 
sessions.  In  this  case,  the  President  of  the 
Republic  shall  be  required  to  do  this  within 
the  first  forty-five  days  of  the  sessions  of  the 
Assembly; 

6)  To  submit  to  the  National  Assembly 
such  reports  as  the  latter  may  request  from 
him; 

7)  To  enter  Into  administrative  contracts 
for  the  performance  of  services  and  the  ex- 
ecution of  public  works,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Constitution  and  the 
law,  and  with  the  obligation  of  rendering 
an  account  thereof  to  the  National  As- 
sembly; 

8)  To  conduct  foreign  relations,  to  ac- 
credit and  receive  diplomatic  and  consular 
agents,  and  to  enter  into  public  treaties  and 
agreements,  which  are  to  be  submitted  to 
the  consideration  of  the  National  Assembly; 

9)  To  grant  to  nationals  who  so  request, 
permission  to  accept  positions  with  foreign 
governments  in  cases  where  such  permission 
is  necessary  under  the  Constitution  or  the 
law; 

10)  To  issue  naturalization  certiflcatee  in 
accordance  with  the  procedure  established 
by  law; 
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11)  To  grant  commercial  and  industrial 
patents,  according  to  law; 

12)  To  direct,  regulate,  and  inspect  the 
services    established    in    this    Constitution; 

13)  To  appoint,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  National  Assembly,  the  chiefs  and 
directors  of  public  autonomous  and  semi- 
autonomous  entities,  in  aooordanoe  with  the 
provisions  of  pertinent  laws; 

14)  To  grant  pardons  for  political  offenses, 
to  reduce  penalties,  and  to  grant  paroles  to 
persons  guilty  of  common  offenses; 

15)  To  confer  military  ranks  In  case  of  war; 

16)  To  dispose  of  the  Public  Force  of  the 
Nation: 

17)  To  enact  regulations  ton  laws  that  so 
require  for  their  better  enforcement,  without 
deviating  in  any  case  from  the  text  or  spirit 
thereof; 

18)  To  appoint,  subject  to  unanimous 
agreement  of  the  Cabinet  Council,  and  sub- 
ject to  approval  of  the  National  AssemMy, 
tbe  Magistrates  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Jus- 
tice and  their  alternates,  and  those  of  the 
Contentious-Administrative  Tribunal  and 
their  alternates; 

19)  To  exercise  the  precise  extraordinary 
powers  dealt  with  in  section  26  of  article 
1 18  of  this  Constitution;  and 

20)  To  exercise  all  other  functions  pertain- 
ing to  him  in  accordance  with  this  Consti- 
tution and  the  law. 

Article  145.  No  act  of  the  President  of  the 
Republic  except  those  ^>ecifled  in  article  143 
will  have  any  validity  or  effect  unless  it  is 
coimtersigned  by  the  Minister  of  State  in 
tbe  respective  branch,  who  by  this  very  act 
renders   himself   responsible   therefor. 

The  (»der8  and  resolutions  that  a  Minister 
of  State  issues  within  liis  branch  stating 
that  he  does  so  on  instructions  from  the 
President  of  the  Republic,  shall  be  compul- 
sory and  may  be  invalidated  only  by  the 
President  himself,  provided  they  do  not  ex- 
ceed the  limitations  9u  tb9  powers  pcrtMB- 

laK  to  tbe  Kzecutlve  ixi  acoordanoe  wltb  the 
Constitution  and  the  law. 

ATticU  146.  The  Pnsldeiit  of  tbe  Republlo 
may  separate  himself  from  his  functions  only 

with  leave  ot  absence  which  in  no  caae  aball 

be  longer  than  six  months  and  which  shall 
be  granted  by  the  Natlooal  Aasembly,  or  dur- 
ing its  recess  by  the  Permanent  LeglsUUve 
Committee  referred  to  In  artfole  123. 

The  Prealdent  of  the  B^ubllc  may  mot 
leave  the  national  territocy  during  the  exer- 
cise of  hla  office. 

Vlcdatlon  of  this  rule  Incurs  loes  of  oflhse. 

In  case  of  resignation,  the  National  As- 
sembly shall  take  cognizance  tbereof.  in  or- 
der to  accept  or  refuse  It,  and  during  a  re- 
cess of  the  Assembly,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Justice  shall  do  so. 

Article  147.  The  emcduments  assigned  by 
law  to  the  President  of  the  Republic  may  be 
changed,  but  a  change  stiaU  not  take  effect 
until  the  following  presidential  term. 

Article  148.  The  President  of  the  Republic 
is  req>onslble  only  in  the  f<dlowing  cases: 

1)  Far  exceeding  his  oonetitutional  powers; 

3)  For  acts  of  violence  or  coercion  in  the 
course  of  the  electoral  process  or  for  im- 
peding the  meeting  of  the  National  Assembly, 
or  for  obstructing  it  or  any  other  public 
body  or  authority,  established  by  the  Con- 
stitution, in  the  exercise  of  their  functions; 
and 

3)  For  the  crime  of  high  treason. 

In  the  first  two  cases  the  penalty  shall  be 
removal  from  office  and  disqualification  to 
hold  public  office  for  a  period  fixed  by  law. 

In  the  third  case  ordinary  law  shall  apply. 

Article  149.  During  the  temporary  or  per- 
manent absence  of  the  President  of  the  Re- 
public, his  fimctions  shall  be  exudsed  by 
one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  in  tbe  order  in 
which  they  were  elected. 

In  addition,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  First 
Vice-President  of  the  Republic  to  attend  tbe 
meetings  of  the  Cabinet  CouncU,  with  a 
voice  but  witbout  vote. 


Article  ISO.  Whenever  for  any  reason  an 
absence  of  the  President  cannot  be  filled  by 
the  Vice-Presidents,  the  Presidency  shall  be 
filled  by  one  of  the  Ministers  ot  State  who 
has  the  necessary  requirements  to  be  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republlo,  and  who  shall  be  elected 
by  them  by  a  majority  of  votes. 

Article  151.  Whenever  the  permanent  de- 
fault of  the  President  and  Vice-Presidents 
occurs  not  less  than  two  years  prior  to  tbe 
expiration  of  the  presidential  term,  the  per- 
son in  charge  of  the  Presidency  stiall  call 
elections  for  President  and  Vice-Presidents 
to  t>e  held  within  four  months,  so  that  the 
citizens  elected  President  may  take  office 
within  six  months  following  the  calling  of 
elections.  The  pertinent  decree  shall  be  is- 
sued not  later  than  eight  days  after  assiin^)- 
tion  of  the  position  by  the  person  in  charge. 
If  less  than  two  years  remain  before  the 
expiration  of  the  term,  the  person  in  charge 
shall  serve  until  the  end  of  the  term. 

Neither  the  citizen  who  has  discharged 
the  office  of  the  Presidency  within  the  two 
years  immediately  preceding  elections  nor 
any  of  his  relatives  within  the  fourth  degree 
of  consangiilnlty  or  second  of  affinity  may 
be  elected  President  or  Vice-President  at  the 
said  elections. 

Article  152.  The  citizen  who  takes  the 
place  of  the  President  of  the  Republic  shall 
have  the  same  title,  the  same  rank,  and  shall 
exercise  the  same  functions  as  the  latter. 

Article  153.  The  following  may  not  be 
elected  President: 

1)  A  citizen  who,  called  to  exercise  the 
Presidency  due  to  the  temporary  or  perma- 
nent default  of  the  President,  has  held  the 
position  at  any  time  during  the  two  years 
immediately  preceding  the  term  for  which 
tbe  election  is  held,  and 

2)  None  of  tbe  relatives  within  the  fourth 
degree  of  consanguinity  or  second  of  affinity 
of  a  President  elected  by  popular  vote  who 
has  exercised  his  functions  in  tbe  term  Im- 
mediately before,  or  such  rel&tlvea  of  the 
citizen  indicated  in  section  1  of  this  article. 

Article  154.  The  following  may  not  be 
elected  Vice-Presidents: 

1)    llie  President  elected  by  popular  vote 

Who  has  performed  his  functions  at  any 
time,  when  tbe  election  for  Vice-Presidents 
is  for  the  term  following  h\B; 

3)  Relative   within   tbe  fourth   degree   of 

consanguinity  or  the  second  of  affinity  of  tbe 
President  elected  by  popular  vote,  for  the 
term  following  that  in  which  tlM  President 
has  held  office; 

3)  A  citizen  who,  as  Vice-President  or  as 
canister  of  State  has  occupied  the  Presi- 
dency at  any  time  during  tbe  two  years  pre- 
ceding the  term  for  which  the  election  is 
held; 

4)  Relatives  within  the  fourth  degree  of 
consanguinity  or  the  second  of  affinity  of  the 
citizen  mentioned  in  the  preceding  section, 
for  the  term  immediately  following  that  in 
which  they  occupied  the  Presidency;  and 

6)  Relative  within  the  fourth  degree  of 
consanguinity  or  the  second  of  affinity  of  a 
candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  the  Republic. 

Chapter  It — Itiniaters  of  State 

Article  155.  Tlie  MlnUters  of  State  are  ttie 
superior  chiefs  of  their  respective  branches 
and  cooperate  with  the  President  of  the  Re- 
public in  the  performance  of  bis  functions, 
purstiant  to  this  Constitution  and  the  law. 

Article  158.  The  distribution  of  business, 
according  to  its  nature,  among  the  Ministers 
of  State,  shall  be  done  according  to  law. 

Article  157.  In  order  to  be  a  Minister  of 
State,  the  same  requirements  are  necessary 
as  to  be  a  Deputy  to  the  National  Assembly. 
But  if  he  Is  a  citizen  by  adc^tion  be  must 
have  been  natiirallzed  at  least  ten  years 
prior  to  the  time  of  appointment. 

Article  158.  No  person  may  I)e  appointed 
Minister  of  State  who  is  a  relative  of  the 
President  of  the  Republic  within  the  fourth 
degree  of  consanguinity  or  tbe  second  of 
affinity. 


Likewise,  persons  of  the  aforementioned 
relationship  may  not  be  appointed  as  Minis- 
ters in  tbe  same  Cabinet. 

ArticU  159.  The  Ministers  of  State  shall 
have  a  voice  in  the  National  Assembly. 

Article  160.  Each  Minister  of  SUte  shall 
submit  to  the  National  Assembly,  within  the 
first  ten  days  of  each  regular  period  of  ses- 
sions, a  report  or  statement  concerning  the 
State  of  affairs  in  bis  Ministry  and  concerning 
such  reforms  as  he  may  deem  expedient  to 
Introduce. 

Chapter  III — Cabinet  Council 
Article  161.  The  Cabinet  Council  consists 

of  a  meeting  of  the  Ministers  of  State  under 

the  indispensable  presidency  of  the  President 

of  the  Republic. 
Article  162.  The  functions  of  the  Cabinet 

CouncU  are : 

1)  To  act  as  an  advisory  body  on  matters 
submitted  to  It  by  the  President  of  the  Re- 
public and  on  those  matters  that  should  be 
heard  by  virtue  of  the  Constitution  or  the 
law; 

2)  During  a  recess  of  the  National  Assem- 
bly, to  empower  the  President  of  the  Repub- 
lic to  settle  or  submit  to  arbitration  litigious 
matters  In  wlilch  the  Nation  has  an  interest. 
In  such  cases,  the  favorable  opinion  of  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  Nation  and  a  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  Council  and  of  a  majority 
of  the  permanent  Legislative  Committee  is 
required; 

3)  To  approve,  with  the  President  of  the 
Republic  and  by  unanimous  vote,  tbe  ap- 
pointment of  the  Magistrates  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Justice  and  of  the  Contentious- 
Administrative  Tribunal; 

4)  To  agree  upon,  imder  the  collective  re- 
sponsibility of  all  Its  members  and  those  of 
the  Permanent  Legislative  Committee,  de- 
crees wlilch  the  P>resldent  may  issue  concern- 
ing the  suspension  of  guarantees  or  In  the 
exercise  of  extraordinary  powCTSi  WbeUCTOF 

he  may  be  invested  with  them: 

8)  To  order,  under  the  collective  respon- 
sibility Of  all  its  members  and  those  of  tbe 
Permanent  Legislative  Committee,  supple- 
mentary   or     extraordinary    appropriations. 

subject  to  the  provigions  of  article  221  of  this 
Constitution  and  of  laws  enacted  in  the 
furtherance  of  this  principle; 

6)  To   request   from   public   officials   and 

bodies  such  reports  as  may  be  deemed  neces- 
sary or  advantageous  to  the  conduct  of  af- 
fairs it  must  consider,  and  to  summon  the 
former  and  refvesentatlves  of  the  latter  to 
render  oral  reparts; 

7)  To  issue  regulations  for  its  internal  or- 
ganization; 

8)  To  exerctse  any  other  functions  estab- 
lished by  the  Constitution  or  by  law. 

Article  163.  The  Secretary  General  of  the 
Presidency  shall  have  the  rank  of  Minister 
of  State  and  shall  perform  the  functions  of 
Secretary  of  the  Cabinet  Council. 

TTTLX  Vn — THE  JUDICIAL  OKGAN 

Chapter  t — The  Administration  of  Justice 

Article  194.  The  Judicial  Organ  is  vested  in 
a  Supreme  Court  of  Justice,  in  the  lower 
courts,  and  in  such  other  courts  as  the  law 
may  establish. 

Article  165.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Justice 
sliall  consist  of  nine  Magistrates,  appointed 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
18  of  article  144,  one  every  two  years  for  a 
term  of  eighteen  years  beginning  on  the  first 
of  November.  Each  principal  shall  have  an 
alternate  appointed  for  the  same  term,  who 
shall  replace  him  during  abeences,  according 
to  law.  A  permanent  vacancy  shall  be  filled 
by  a  new  i4>polntment  for  the  remainder  of 
tbe  req>ective  term. 

Tbe  law  shall  divide  the  Court  into  Panels 
(Salas)  composed  of  three  permanent  and 
two  rotating  membera,  among  which  there 
must  be  one  Civil,  one  Penal  and  one  Oon- 
tentlouB-Admlnistzattve  Panel;  and  It  4baii 
q>ecify  their  powers. 

The  full  Court  shall  bear  cases  ooncemlng 
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th«   nonenforce«blIlty  of  laws  Rnd   apppals 
base<l  on  constitutionality. 

Article  166.  To  be  a  Magistrate  of  the  tSu- 
preme  Court  of  Justice,  It  Is  required : 

(a)  To  be  a  Panamanian  by  birth  oi  by 
naturalization  with  more  than  fifteen  yfars 
of  residence  In  the  country; 

(b)  To  have  attained  thirty-five  year^  of 

(c)  To  be  In  full  enjoyment  of  civil  rlgpts; 

(d)  To  be  a  law  graduate;  and 

(e)  To  have  completed  a  period  of  ten  y^ars 
In  the  practice  of  the  profession  of  law  or  the 
position  of  Magistrate,  Attorney  Oenera  of 
the  Nation,  Attorney  (Fiscal)  of  a  supe -lor 
court,  Circuit  Judge,  or  professor  of  lav  In 
a   public  educational  Institution. 

The  validity  of  credentials  for  Maglstiate 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice  already  is- 
sued when  this  Constitution  becomes  efl  ac- 
tive Is  recognized. 

Article  167.  Together  with  its  other  c<  n- 
stltutlonal  and  legal  powers,  the  Suprene 
Court  of  Justice  shail  have  the  following: 

1)  Guardianship  of  the  Integrity  of  the 
Constitution,  to  which  end  It  shall  decile, 
after  a  hearing  with  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  Nation  or  the  Assistant  Attorney  Q*  n- 
eral.  on  the  enforceability  of  bUla  that  hi  ve 
been  vetoed  by  the  Executive  as  unconitl- 
tutional  by  reason  of  form  or  substance  i|nd 
on  the  constitutionality  of  laws,  decrees,  br- 
ders  and  other  acts  challenged  before  it\by 
any  citizen  on  such  grounds. 

The    Court   shall    also   decide   whe<ther\  a 
constitutional  amendment  la  valid  whene 
the  Executive  vetoes  it  because  of  its 
having  been  enacted  in  accordance  with  tftie 
rules  of  the  Constitution. 

Whenever  In  a  proceeding  the  offlclal  <  n- 
trusted  with  rendering  Justice  believes  or 
one  of  the  parties  claims  that  the  legal  p  o- 
vislon  or  regulation  applicable  to  the  o  ise 
is  unconstitutional,  the  process  shall  be  si  is- 
pended  and  the  question  submitted  to  ihe 
full  Court. 

2 )  The  exercise  of  contentlous-admlnist  «- 
tive  Jurisdiction  over  acts,  decisions,  ord  era 
or  rulings  executed,  adopted,  or  issued  in 
the  exercise  of  their  functions  or  in  iie 
guise  of  carrying  them  out  by  national,  p  ro- 
vincial,  or  municipal  ofllclals  and  authtri- 
tles  or  those  of  the  autonomous  and  sei  ol- 
autonomous  entities.  For  this  purpose  Jia 
Supreme  Court  of  Justice,  after  a  hear  ng 
with  the  Attorney  General  of  the  Nation  or 
the  Assistant  Attorney  General,  may  annul 
the  acts  challenged  on  grounds  of  lllegall  by; 
reestablish  the  private  right  that  was  vio- 
lated; enact  new  provisions  to  replace  th  Me 
that  were  challenged:  and  pre-judlcially  i  le- 
clde  as  to  the  meaning  and  intent  or  he 
legal  value  of  an  administrative  act. 

Persons  affected  by  the  act,  decision,  or<!  er, 
or  regulation  In  question  may  resort  to  \  he 
contentious-administrative  Jurisdiction;  i  ad 
so  also,  on  behalf  of  the  public,  may  i  ny 
natural  or  Juridical  person  domiciled  in  <  he 
country,  in  any  case  in  which  a  public  bf- 
flcial  or  authority  has  acted  in  violation  of 
law. 

There  is  no  appeal  on  grounds  of  uncon- 
stitutionality against  decisions  of  the  Coirt 
or  its  Panels. 

Decisions  of  the  Court  In  the  exercise  of 
the  powers  conferred  by  this  article  are  fli  i&l. 
definitive,  and  compulsory  and  must  be  pi  ib- 
lished  in  the  Offlclal  Gazette. 

Article  168.  The  principal  Magistrates  e  lay 
not  hold  any  other  public  poaition  during 
the  term  for  which  they  have  been  up- 
pointed,  except  *^hat  of  professor  for  he 
teaching  of  law  in  an  educational  establi;  h- 
meoA  of  university  level. 

Article  169.  In  the  tribunals  and  loner 
courts  established  by  law,  the  Magistrates 
and  Judges  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Justice  or  by  the  tribimal  or 
judge  immediately  superior  In  rank,  acco:  d- 
ing  to  the  provisions  of  Title  Xn. 


Article  170.  Magistrates  and  Judges  are  in- 
dependent in  the  exercise  of  their  functions 
and  are  subject  only  to  the  Constitution  and 
the  law.  But  lower  courts  are  compelled  to 
abide  by  and  comply  with  decisions  rendered 
by  their  superiors  in  rank  on  revoking  or 
amending,  by  virtue  of  legal  proceedings,  the 
decisions  rendered  by  the  former. 

Article  171.  Magistrates  and  Judges  shall 
not  be  removed  or  suspended  from  the  exer- 
cise of  their  functions  except  in  those  cases 
and  by  the  formal  itlee  prescribed  by  law. 

Article  172.  Positions  in  the  Judiciary  are 
incompatible  with  any  other  remunerated 
position,  except  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  article  168,  with  the  practice  of  law 
or  conunerce.  and  with  all  participation  in 
politics  except  voting  in  elections. 

Article  173.  The  Uw  shall  esUbllsb  the 
emoluments  of  Magistrates,  Judg^es,  and  other 
judicial  officials  and  employees,  which  may  be 
changed  at  any  time;  but  the  change  shall 
only  become  effective  two  years  after  it  is 
decreed. 

Salaries  and  emoluments  of  the  Iifagla- 
trates  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice  shall 
not  be  lower  than  those  of  the  Ministers  of 
SUte. 

Article  174.  Magistrates  and  Judges  may 
not  b«  detained  or  arrested  except  by  virtue 
of  a  written  order  from  a  Judicial  authority 
competent  to  Judge  them. 

Article  175.  Trial  by  Jury  is  established.  The 
law  shall  determine  what  cases  should  be 
decided  by  this  system. 

Article  176.  The  administration  of  Justice  is 
free.  The  law  uhall  guarantee  thf  effective- 
ness of  this  principle. 

Ctiapter  tl—The  Public  Miniatrv 
Article  177.  The  Public  Ministry  shaU  be 
exercised  by  an  Attorney  General  of  the  Na- 
tion, an  Assistant  Attorney  General,  by  Dis- 
trict Attorneys  ( Fiscal es)  and  Municipal  At- 
torneys (Personeros),  and  by  any  other  of- 
ficials designated  by  law.  The  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General  shall  perform  the  functions  of 
the  Attorney  General  by  delegation,  as  the 
law  shall  prescribe. 

Each  official  of  the  Public  Ministry  shall 
have  two  alternates,  who  shall  replace  him 
In  their  order  during  temporary  defaults  and 
during  permanent  default  imtil  the  vacancy 
IsflUed. 

Article  178.  The  functions  of  officials  of  the 
Public  Ministry  are  as  follows: 

1)  To  defend  the  Interests  of  the  Nation, 
a  Province,  or  of  a  District,  as  the  case  may 
be; 

2)  To  promote  the  enforcement  or  execu- 
tion of  the  laws,  judicial  decisions,  and  ad- 
ministrative orders; 

3)  To  supervise  the  offlclal  conduct  of 
public  officials  and  employees  and  to  take 
care  that  all  fully  discharge  their  duties; 

4)  To  prosecute  offenses  and  violations  of 
constitutional  or  legal  provisions;  and 

5)  To  serve  as  legal  advisers  to  adminis- 
trative officials  within  their  Jurisdiction. 

Article  179.  The  same  qualifications  are 
required  to  be  Attorney  General  of  the  Na- 
tion as  to  be  a  Magistrate  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Justice. 

Article  180.  The  term  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  Nation  and  of  the  Assistant  At- 
torney General  shall  be  ten  years. 

Article  181.  The  special  functions  of  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  Nation  are: 

1 )  To  arraign  before  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Justice  those  officials  whose  trials  pertain  to 
that  body; 

2)  To  see  to  it  that  all  other  officials  of 
the  Public  Ministry  faithfully  discharge  their 
duties  and  see  that  they  are  held  responsible 
for  wrongs  or  offenses  conunitted  by  them; 

3)  To  appoint  and  remove  freely  his  imme- 
diately  subordinate   employees. 

Article  182.  The  same  provisions  govern 
officials  of  the  Public  Ministry,  as  are  estab- 
lished respecting  Judicial  officials  by  articles 
168,  171,  172,  and  174  . 


The  provisions  of  article  173  shall  in  addi- 
tion apply  to  the  Attorney  Qeneral  of  the 
Nation. 

Article  183.  The  Attorney  General  and  his 
alternates  shall  be  elected  by  the  National 
Assembly.  The  other  officials  of  the  Public 
Ministry  shall  be  appomted  by  the  official 
immediately  superior  in  rank,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  Title  Xn. 

trnx  vm — ^thx  paovnfcxs 
Article  184.  In  each  Province  there  shall 
be  a  Governor  freely  appointed  and  removed 
by  the  Executive,  and  who  shall  be  the  agent 
and  representative  of  the  latter  before  the' 
Municipalities  within  his  jurisdiction. 

The  law  shall  determine  the  functions  and 
duties  of  the  Governors. 

Article  18S.  Each  Province  shall  include 
whatever  number  of  Municipalities  may  be 
established  by  law. 


TITLK   IX- 


rHE    MUNICIPAL    XKCIMK 


Article  186.  The  State  rests  on  a  commu- 
nity of  autonomous  municipalities.  A  munic- 
ipality Is  the  political  organization  of  the  lo- 
cal community,  established  in  a  territory 
determined  by  the  relationship  of  proximity 
(vecindad)  and  with  the  economic  capacity 
to  maintain  self-government  under  adequate 
conditions. 

Municipal  organization  shall  be  democratic 
and  shall  respond  to  the  essentially  adminis- 
trative character  of  local  government. 

Article  187.  Municipalities  must  cooperate 
with  the  National  Government  In  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  social  welfare. 

Article  188.  The  munclpal  authorities  have 
the  duty  of  complying  with  and  enforcing 
the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  Repub- 
lic, the  decrees  and  orders  of  the  Executive, 
and  the  decisions  of  the  ordinary  and  admin- 
istrative courts  of  justice. 

Article  189.  No  municipal  official  may  be 
suspended  or  dismissed  by  national  adminis- 
trative authorities.  Mayors  appointed  by  the 
Executive  Organ  are  excepted. 

Article  190.  It  Is  an  obligation  of  the  mu- 
nicipalities to  contribute  to  the  promotion 
and  maintenance  of  education  and  embel- 
lishment. The  law  shall  specify  what  pM^lon 
of  the  municipal  revenues  are  to  be  appro- 
priated for  these  purposes,  to  be  expended 
in  the  respective  district. 

Article  191.  The  State  shall  sui^ly  munici- 
pal management  when  the  latter  is  insuffi- 
cient, in  cases  of  epidemic,  serious  disturb- 
ance of  the  public  order,  or  other  reasons  of 
public  interest,  m  the  manner  prescribed  by 
law. 

Article  192.  The  territory  to  which  the  ac- 
tion of  a  municipality  is  extended  Is  called 

a  district.  In  each  district  there  shall  be  a 
body  to  be  known  as  a  Municipal  Council, 
composed  of  a  number  of  members  deter- 
mined by  law,  who  shall  be  elected  by  direct 
popular  suffrage  for  a  term  of  four  years. 

Aliens  with  four  years  of  continuous  resi- 
dence in  the  respective  district  or  with  two 
years  of  residence  if  they  are  married  to  na- 
tionals, or  if  they  have  Panamanian  children 
within  the  same  district,  may  vote  in  the 
elections  for  CouncUmen  and  may  be  elected 
to  the  Councils.  In  no  case  may  the  represen- 
tation of  aliens  in  these  municipal  bodies 
comprise  more  than  one  fifth  of  their  total 
membership. 

Article  193.  By  popular  initiative  and  by  a 
vote  of  the  respective  Councils  or  commis- 
sions, two  or  more  municipalities  may  re- 
quest their  Incorporation  into  a  single  unit 
or  to  be  associated  for  reasons  of  mutual 
benefit.  The  law  shal'  establish  the  appro- 
priate procedure. 

The  municipalities  of  a  Province,  with  like 
requirements,  may  unify  their  regime  by  the 
establishment  of  a  common  treasury  and  fis- 
cal administration.  In  such  cases  there  may 
be  created  an  intermunlclpal  Council  or 
commission  whose  composition  shaU  be  de- 
termined by  law. 
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Article  194.  Councllmen  may  be  removed 
from  office  tor  abandoning  their  duties  or  for 
misconduct  in  the  exercise  thereof.  The  law 
shall  establish  the  procedure  to  be  followed 
in  such  cases. 

Article  195.  Citizens  have  the  right  of  ini- 
tiative and  referendum  in  matters  entrusted 
to  the  Councils. 

Article  196.  When  so  resolved  by  munici- 
palities through  a  plebiscite,  the  law  shall 
provide  that  they  shaU  be  governed  by  a  sys- 
tem of  commissions  the  members  of  which 
shall  be  specialized  in  those  branches  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  activity  that  the  law  itself 
may  specify. 

Article  197.  The  commissioners  shall  be 
elected  by  a  vote  of  the  pec^le  and  may  be 
reelected. 

Article  198.  A  commission  shall  exercise 
all  the  functions  of  the  Municipal  Councils 
and  shall  have  the  same  guarantees  and  re- 
sponsibilities established  for  the  latter. 

Article  199.  In  each  district  there  shall  be 
a  mayor  (alcalde),  &b  chief  of  the  municipal 
administration,  and  two  alternates.  The  law 
shall  establish  whether  they  are  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Executive  or  elected  by  direct 
popular  vote. 

When  their  election  is  by  popular  vote  the 
following  rules  are  to  be  followed: 

1)  The  term  of  office  shall  be  four  years; 

2)  The  same  person  may  not  be  elected  for 
more  than  two  consecutive  tenns;  and 

3)  Relatives  within  the  fourth  degree  of 
oonaangulnlty  or  the  second  of  affinity  of  the 
person  who  has  held  the  mayoralty  during 
one  term  or  part  of  another  consecutively, 
may  not  be  elected  for  the  term  immediately 
following. 

Article  200.  Mayors  shall  have  the  follow- 
ing functions,  in  addition  to  the  duties  es- 
tablished in  article  188: 

1)  To  cooperate  with  the  Council  In  the 
proper  functioning  of  the  municipal  admin- 
istraticMi  and  to  present  proposals,  especially 
for  the  budget  of  revenues  and  expenditures; 

3)  To  (M^er  the  expenses  of  the  local  ad- 
ministration in  accordance  with  the  budget 
and  accounting  regulations; 

3)  To  appoint  and  remove  freely  the 
municipal  employees  whose  appointment 
does  not  pertain  to  another  authority,  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  Title  xn,  concern- 
ing administrative  career;  and 

4)  To  promote  the  progress  of  the  munic- 
ipal community  and  to  supervise  the  faith- 
ful fulfilment  of  their  duties  by  municipal 
employees. 

Article  201.  The  Mayor  and  the  Council- 
men  shall  each  receive  from  the  municipal 
treasury  a  remimeratlon  that  may  be 
changed  at  any  time;  but  neither  an  Increase 
nor  decrease  shall  be  effective  until  after  a 
new  election.  In  order  to  increase  It,  It  will 
be  necessary  that  the  municipal  revenues 
shall  also  have  Increased  during  the  last  two 
years. 

Article  202.  Ordinances,  resolutions,  and 
other  acts  of  a  Municipal  CouncU,  of  the 
commissions,  or  of  Mayors,  when  the  latter 
are  elected  by  pc^ular  vote,  can  be  sus- 
pended or  annulled  only  by  competent 
courts.  The  pertinent  action  may  be  initiated 
by  any  citizen  or  official  who  deems  that  the 
contested  act  Is  contrary  to  the  Constitution 
or  the  law. 

The  law  shall  establish  the  procedure  that 
may  be  instituted  against  the  acts  and  reso- 
lutions of  Blayors. 

Article  203.  The  term  of  office  of  Council- 
men  and  Mayors  shall  begin  on  the  first  of 
September.  Elections  to  fill  these  offices  shall 
be  held  on  a  date  different  from  that  for  the 
election  of  Deputies  and  the  President  and 
Vice-Presidents  of  the  Republic. 

Article  204.  In  each  district  there  shall  be 
a  treasurer,  elected  by  the  Council,  for  a 
term  to  be  determined  by  law,  and  who  will 
be  the  chief  of  the  office  or  department  for 
the  collection  of  the  municipal  revenues  and 
of  payments. 


The  law  shall  provide  that  in  those  dis- 
tricts vThere  the  revenues  reach  a  specified 
amoiuit,  an  auditing  office  or  department 
shall  function,  in  charge  of  an  official  to  be 
i4>polnted  by  the  office  of  the  Compcrcdler 
General  of  the  Republic. 

Article  205.  Taxes  that  do  not  originate 
outside  the  district  are  mimiclpal,  but  the 
law  may  establish  exceptions  in  order  that 
specified  taxes  may  be  municipal  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  they  do  so  originate. 
Starting  from  this  basis,  the  law  shall  estab- 
lish, with  due  separation,  the  national  and 
municipal  revenues  and  expenditures. 

Article  206.  Hie  State  may  not  grant  ex- 
emptions from  municipal  fees  or  taxes. 

Article  207.  By  legal  authorization  by  the 
National  AssemUy  and  a  previous  favorable 
opinion  of  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
Republic,  municipalities  may  contract  loans 
to  carry  out  material  works  or  undertakings 
of  an  economic  character  or  for  social  wel- 
fare which  cannot  be  defrayed  from  the  ordi- 
nary funds  of  the  treasury.  The  service  of 
such  debt  may  not  absorb  more  than  twenty 
percent  of  the  ordinary  revenues  of  each 
fiscal  year. 

TITLE    X — VWLtC   FIKANCX 

Chapter  I — Property  and  Rights  of  the  State 

Article  208.  The  following  belong  to  the 
State: 

1)  Property  existing  in  the  territory  that 
under  any  title  belonged  to  the  Republic  of 
Colombia; 

2)  The  rights  and  actions  which  the  Re- 
public of  Colombia  possessed  as  owner, 
within  or  without  the  country,  by  reason 
of  the  sovereignty  that  It  exercised  over  the 
territory  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama; 

3)  The  property,  revenues,  estates,  secu- 
rities, rights  and  actions  that  pertained  to 
the  extinct  Department  of  Panama; 

4)  Vacant  and  free  lands; 

6)  The  subsoil,  which  may  be  the  object 
of  concessions  for  the  exploitation  of  its 
resources  as  established  by  law. 

Mining  property  granted  and  not  exploited 
within  the  time  limit  fixed  by  law  shall 
revert  to  the  State; 

6)  Salt  works,  mines,  and  deposits  of  all 
kinds  may  not  be  the  object  of  private  ap- 
propriation, but  may  be  granted  in  usufruct 
to  natural  or  Juridical  persons.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  law,  all  without  prejudice  to 
lawfully  acquired  rights; 

7)  Documents  relating  to  natural  history. 
When  these  belong  to  private  persons  they 
may  be  expropriated  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  law; 

8)  Indian  mounds  (guacas) ,  the  explora- 
tion   and    exploitation    of    which    shall    be 

regulated  by  law. 

Article  209.  The  following  belong  to  the 
State  and  are  of  public  use.  and  consequently 
may  not  be  the  object  of  private  appropria- 
tion: 

1)  The  territorial  sea  and  the  waters  of 
lakes  and  rivers;  the  shores  and  banks  of 
the  same  and  of  navigable  rivers;  and  ports 
and  estuaries.  All  such  property  is  for  the 
free  and  common  benefit,  subject  to  regiila- 
tlons  established  by  law; 

2)  Lands  and  waters  destined  for  public 
services  of  any  kind  of  communications; 

3)  Lands  and  waters  destined  for  or  that 
the  State  may  set  aside  for  public  irrigation 
services,  hydroelectric  production,  drainage, 
and  water  mains; 

4)  The  air  space  and  the  submarine  con- 
tinental shelf  corresponding  to  the  national 
territory; 

6)  All  other  properties  that  the  law  defines 
as  for  public  use. 

In  all  cases  in  which  privately  owned  prop- 
erty may  be  converted  by  law  into  property 
for  public  use,  the  owner  thereof  will  be  In- 
demnifled. 

Article  210.  The  present  owners  of  property 
included  In  sections  (5)  and  (6)  of  article 
206,  with  respect  to  which  legitimately  ac- 


quired property  rights  exist  at  the  time  this 
Oonstltutlon  takes  effect,  will  retain  use  of 
the  property  (dominium  utile)  for  twenty 
yean  under  the  terms  indicated  by  the  law 
under  which  the  acquisition  was  effected, 
but  said  property  will  revert  to  the  State 
without  indemnification.  After  the  said 
twenty  years  the  owners  may  retain  use  of 
the  property  (dominium  utile)  under  such 
conditions  as  the  laws  may  prescribe. 

Article  211.  Concessions  for  the  exploita- 
tion of  the  subsoil,  lands,  forests,  and  for 
the  utilization  of  waters,  means  of  trans- 
portation, and  other  public  service  enter- 
prises, ShaU  be  motivated  by  the  social  well- 
being. 

Article  212.  All  artistic  and  historical 
wealth  of  the  country,  whoever  its  owners 
may  be,  constitutes  the  cultural  tre«isure  of 
the  Nation  and  will  be  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  State,  which  may  prohibit  its  de- 
struction, transfer,  or  exportation,  regulate 
its  alienation,  and  decree  such  expropria- 
tions as  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  its 
protection,  with  due  compensation  to  its 
owners. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  protect  the 
artistic  native  patrimony  and  to  preserve 
the  folklore  tradition  in  their  diverse  ar- 
tistic and  literary  expressions  by  means  of 
school  activities  and  research  agencies  that 
employ  scientific  methods. 

Article  213.  The  power  of  issuing  currency 
iMlongs  to  the  State,  which  may  transfer  it, 
with  respect  to  fiduciary  currency,  to  official 
or  semiofficial  txtnlcs  of  issue,  in  the  manner 
determined  by  law. 

Article  214.  There  shall  be  no  paper  money 
of  compulsory  tender  in  the  Republic. 

Article  215.  The  law  shall  create  and  regu- 
late official  and  semiofficial  banks,  which 
shall  operate  as  autonomous  institutions 
supervised  by  the  State,  and  shall  determine 
the  subsidiary  responsibilities  of  the  State 
with  respect  to  obligations  assumed  by  these 
banks. 

Article  216.  The  law  will  endeavor,  insofar 
as  possible,  within  needs  for  raising  public 
revenues  and  protecting  domestic  produc- 
tion, to  cause  all  taxes  to  burden  the  tax- 
payer in  direct  proportion  to  his  economic 
capacity. 

Article  217.  No  Indirect  tax  or  increase 
thereof  shall  begin  to  \>e  collected  tmtil  sixty 
days  after  promulgation  of  the  law  establish- 
ing such  a  tax  or  Increase. 

The  National  Government,  through  the  of- 
fice of  price  regulation,  or  other  official 
agency  that  may  take  its  place,  shall  in  every 
case  take  appropriate  meeisures  so  that  the 
application  of  the  preceding  article  shall  not 
result  in  detriment  to  the  consumer. 

Article  218.  There  may  be  established  by 
law,  for  revenue  purposes,  official  monopolies 
on  imported  articles  or  those  not  produced 
in  the  country. 

Uf>on  establishing  a  monopoly  by  virtue  of 
which  any  person  is  deprived  of  the  right  to 
engage  in  any  lawful  business  or  Industry,  the 
State  shall  compensate  in  advance  those  per- 
sons or  enterprises  whose  business  has  been 
expropriated  under  the  terms  of  this  article. 

Article  219.  No  public  expenditure  may  be 
made  that  has  not  been  authorized  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Constitution  or  the  law. 

Likewise,  no  item  may  be  transferred  to  an 
object  not  established  in  the  respective 
budget. 

Article  220.  All  receipts  and  disbursements 
to  and  from  the  public  treasuries  must  be 
included  and  authorized  in  the  respective 
budget  of  revenues  and  expenditures.  No  rev- 
enues shall  be  collected  through  taxes  unless 
established  by  law  and  no  expenses  shall  be 
paid  unless  Included  in  the  budget. 

Article  221.  Whenever  the  National  As- 
sembly Is  in  recess  and  an  expenditure  for 
which  insufficient  funds  or  no  founds  have 
been  voted  tiecomes  imperative,  supplemen- 
tary or  extraordinary  funds  may  l>e  granted 
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to  the  respective  Ministry.  For  such  pxo]  iosm, 
the  Cabinet  Council  shall  request  an  op  inlon 
from  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  R4  pub- 
lic as  to  the  practicability  and  sultabll  ty  of 
the  said  appropriation  and  shall  submit  the 
matter  to  the  Permanent  Legislative  3om- 
mlttee  so  that  It  may  approve  or  dlsap  >rove 
it  by  a  majority  vote. 

AU  those  who  intervened  in  the  natter 
shall  be  held  responsible  for  their  actio  a. 

In  each  case  there  shall  be  prepare<i  and 
sent  to  the  National  Assembly  a  repoit  for 
the  legalization  of  the  appropriation  \'hich 
has  been  granted.  If  the  Assembly  disap- 
proves of  any  of  these,  the  matter  sh«ll  be 
referred  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  JuatlM  to 
rule  on  the  validity  of  the  approprlitlon 
voted  and  on  the  consequent  responslbj  Utlea 
In  the  event  of  Invalidation. 

Article  222.  The  execution  or  repair  o '  na- 
tional worlu,  the  purchases  that  are  i  oade 
from  State  funds,  or  funds  of  its  autono  ao\u 
and  semlautonomous  entitles,  or  of  the  mu- 
nicipalities, and  the  sale  or  lease  of  pro;  ►erty 
belonging  thereto,  shall  be  made,  exce]  it  In 
certain  cases  specified  by  law,  by  public  bids. 

The  law  shall  establish  measures  v  hlcb 
will  ensure  in  all  bids  a  maximum  bene  It  to 
the  State  and  (tdl  JusUce  In  the  award. 

Chapter  II — Comptroller  Oeneral  of  ■  he 
Republic 

Article  223.  There  shall  be  an  indepei  dent 
department  of  the  Executive  Organ  imo^  m  as 
the  office  of  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  ol  the 
Republic,  the  mission  of  which  is  to  s  iper- 
vise,  regulate,  oversee,  and  control  the  >  love- 
ments  of  the  public  treasuries  and  tp  ex- 
amine, verify,  revise,  and  audit  their  ac- 
counts. The  office  of  the  Comptroller  shall 
not  exercise  administrative  functions  n  >t  in- 
herent in  Its  internal  organization. 

The  direction  of  the  department  sbi  ill  be 
exercised  by  an  official  known  as  the  Comp- 
troller Oeneral  of  the  Republic,  assist  id  by 
a  Deputy  Comptroller  Oeneral,  both  of  ^  irhom 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  National  Aaa*  mbly 
for  a  term  to  begin  on  November  1  Bvery 
four  years  and  within  which  term  the  >  not 
be  suspended  or  removed  except  by  th  i  Su- 
preme Court  of  Justice  on  grounds  d<  fined 
by  law. 

Both  the  Comptroller  General  anC  the 
Deputy  Comptroller  Oeneral  of  the  Re[  ubllc 
shall  be  responsible  to  the  National  Asse  nbly. 

Article  224.  The  functions  of  the  off  ce  of 
the  Comptroller  Oeneral  of  the  Republ  ic,  in 
addition  to  those  specified  by  law  punuant 
to  the  preceding  article,  are  the  following: 

a)  To  conduct  the  general  accounts  c  (  the 
Nation,  including  that  of  the  publK  do- 
mestic and  external  debt; 

b)  To  prescribe  accounting  systems  fi  ir  all 
national,  provincial,  and  municipal  age  icles 
and  the  manner  of  rendering  account  i  for 
employees  who  handle  public  funds; 

c)  To  direct  and  compile  the  national 
statistics; 

d)  To  demand  from  the  oorrespondlni ;  of- 
ficials reports  on  the  fiscal  managemei  t  of 
the  national,  provincial,  municipal,  aut  >no- 
mous  and  semlautonomous  public  Ins  itu- 
tions; 

e)  To  audit  and  close  the  accounts  ol  the 
officials  responsible  for  all  public  funds  and 
those  of  the  autonomous  and  semlautono- 
mous entitles; 

f )  To  appoint  the  employees  of  Its  de]  lart- 
ment,  according  to  law; 

g)  To  Inform  the  Executive  Organ  ol  the 
financial  condition  of  the  public  adm  Inls- 
tratlon  and  to  submit  opinions  on  the  f  sasi- 
billty  or  convenience  of  issuing  supplemen- 
tary or  extraordinary  appropriations; 

h)  To  submit  a  report  of  its  activities  t<  i  the 
National  Assembly  within  the  first  ten  lays 
of  each   regular   legislative   session. 

TTTIM    TX — IfATIOKAI.    XCONOICT 

Article  225.  Tlie  axerclae  of  eoonomle  ae- 
tivltlee  oorreaponds  primarily  to  private 
sons.  But  ttM  8t«te  will  gtUds,  dlract. 


lAte.  replace,  or  create  such  activities.  In 
accordance  wltii  social  needs,  and  within  the 
standards  of  the  present  Title,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Increasing  the  national  wecilth  and 
ensuring  its  benefits  to  the  largest  possible 
number  of  Inhabitants  of  the  ooxintry. 

Article  229.  In  order  to  accomplish  the 
purposes  dealt  with  In  the  preceding  ar- 
ticle, the  law  shall  provide  that  the  fol- 
lowing measures  be  taken: 

a)  To  creat  commissions  of  tedinlclans 
and  experts  to  study  the  conditions  and 
possibilities  of  commerce,  agriculture,  and 
Industry  and  to  make  recommendations  for 
developing  them; 

b)  To  promote  the  establishment  of  pri- 
vate enterprises  that  will  function  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  reconunendations  men- 
tioned In  the  preceding  section,  by  an  eco- 
nomic partlcii>ation  In  tbese  enterprises  by 
means  of  autonomous  or  semlautonomoiis 
entities,  or  by  prizes  or  subsidies,  only  as 
long  as  this  is  necessary  to  supplement  pri- 
vate capital  and  within  the  limits  and  terms 
that  may  be  prescribed  by  law. 

As  long  as  there  are  no  autonomous  or 
semlautonomous  entitles  dedicated  to  the 
specific  purposes  dealt  with  In  the  preced- 
ing section,  the  economic  cooperation  of  the 
State  shall  be  authorized  in  each  particular 
case  by  the  National  Assembly,  and  while 
In  recess,  by  the  Executive  with  the  approval 
of    the   Permanent   Legislative    Committee; 

c)  To  create  a  Council  of  National  Econ- 
omy to  advise  the  Leg^atlve  and  Executive 
Organs  in  matters  oonoemlng  the  orienta- 
tion and  development  of  the  national  econ- 
omy; 

d)  To  establish  credit  Institutions  de- 
signed especially  to  provide  facilities  to  small 
merchants,  farmers,  and  Industrialists;  and 

e)  To  establish  theory  and  practice  cen- 
ters for  teaching  commerce,  agriculture,  arts 
and  crafts,  including  among  the  latter  the 
manual  arts,  and  for  the  training  of  work- 
men and  specialized   industrial  directors. 

Article  227.  The  State  wUI  Intervene  In 
any  kind  of  private  enterprise.  In  accordance 
with  regulations  established  by  law.  exclu- 
sively to  enforce  the  observance  of  the  ends 
of  social  Justice  to  which  Chapter  in.  Title 
III,  of  this  Constitution  refers.  It  will  also 
Intervene  In  the  same  manner  In  private 
public  utility  enterprises  for  the  following 
purposes: 

a)  To  regulate  the  rates  for  services  and 
the  prices  of  articles  of  prime  necessity, 
through  special  agencies: 

b)  To  demand  due  efficiency  In  services 
and  adequate  quality  In  the  articles  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  section; 

c)  To  coordinate  services  and  the  produc- 
tion of  articles. 

The  law  shall  define  public  utility  enter- 
prises and  articles  of  prime  necessity. 

Article  228.  The  State  shall  create,  through 
autonomous  or  semlautonomous  entitles  or 
by  other  suitable  means,  public  utility  enter- 
prises which  have  not  been  established  by 
private  initiative.  In  the  same  manner,  when 
necessary  to  the  collective  welfare.  It  will  as- 
sume ownership  by  expropriation  and  Indem- 
nification of  public  utility  enterprises  be- 
longing to  private  Indlvidiuils,  provided  that 
In  each  case  this  Is  authorised  by  law. 

Article  229.  It  Is  a  duty  of  the  State  to  pro- 
mote and  supervise  producers'  and  consum- 
ers' cooperatives,  and  for  these  purposes  It 
shall  establish  such  enterprises  as  are  nec- 
essary. 

Article  230.  Cultivation  of  the  soil  Is  a  duty 
of  the  owner  to  the  connnunlty  and  It  wUl 
be  regtilated  by  law  so  as  not  to  hinder  or 
stagnate  the  utilization  of  the  land. 

Article  231.  No  foreign  government  or  for- 
eign official  or  semiofficial  entity  or  Institu- 
tion may  acquire  title  over  any  part  of  the 
national  territory. 

Article  232.  No  foreign  natural  or  Juridical 
person,  or  national  Jiirldlcal  person  having 


foreign  capital  wholly  or  In  part,  may  acquire 
ownership  of  national  or  private  lands  situ- 
ated at  a  distance  of  less  than  ten  kilometers 
from  the  frontiers  or  the  ownership  of  Is- 
lands which  are  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Republic.  Nevertheless,  vested  rights  existing 
at  the  time  this  Constitution  becomes  effec- 
tive will  be  respected;  but  the  respective 
rights  may  be  expropriated  at  any  tbne  upon 
payment  of  the  corresponding  Indemnity. 

Article  233.  There  shall  be  no  property  that 
may  not  be  freely  alienated,  or  Irredeemable 
obligations,  except  as  provided  In  article  60. 
Nevertheless,  temporary  limitations  on  the 
right  of  alienation  and  conditions  or  terms 
that  suspend  or  postpone  the  redemption  of 
obligations  will  be  valid  for  a  maximum  pe- 
riod of  twenty  years. 

Article  234.  Only  the  following  may  engage 
In  retail  trade : 

1)  Panamanians  by  birth; 

2)  Individuals  who,  at  the  time  this  Con- 
stitution takes  effect,  are  naturalised  and 
married  to  a  Panamanian  national  or  who 
have  children  by  a  Panamanian  national; 

3)  Natvirallzed  Panamanians,  not  included 
In  the  preceding  case,  after  five  years  from 
the  date  of  obtaining  their  final  papers; 

4)  Naturalized  Panamanians  not  covered 
by  the  preceding  sections  who,  at  the  time 
this  Constitution  takes  effect,  are  engaged  In 
retail  trade  according  to  law,  and  foreigners 
In  the  same  circumstances: 

6)  Juridical  persons  formed  by  Panamani- 
ans or  by  foreigners  authorized  to  engage  In 
It  Individually  In  accordance  with  this  ar- 
ticle, as  well  as  those  who,  although  not 
constituted  In  the  manner  herein  provided, 
are  legally  engaged  In  retail  trade  at  the 
time  this  Constitution  takes  effect.  Foreign- 
ers not  authorized  to  engage  In  retail  trade 
may,  however,  participate  In  thoee  com- 
panies which  sell  their  own  manufactured 
products. 

Nationals  of  thoee  States  which  have  In 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama  enterprises  or  or- 
ganizations in  which  Panamanians  may  find 
opportunities  for  work  may  engage  In  retail 
trade,  provided  said  nationals  legally  reside 
m  territory  under  the  Jurisdiction  at  the 
Republic. 

Retail  trade  Is  defined  as  engaging  tn  sales 
to  the  consumer  or  as  to  the  representation 
or  agency  of  producing  or  commercial  firms, 
or  In  any  other  activity  which  the  law  elaasl- 
fles  as  pertaining  to  such  trade. 

Excepted  from  this  rule  are  farmers  and 
manufacturers  in  manual  Industries  who  sell 
their  own  products. 

The  law  shall  establish  a  system  of  super- 
vision and  sanctions  to  prevent  thoee  persoos 
who  pursuant  to  this  article  may  not  engage 
In  retail  trade  from  doing  so  through  Inter- 
posed persons  or  In  any  other  fraudulent 
manner. 

Article  235.  Whcdesale  trade  Is  defined  as 
that  which  Is  not  Included  In  the  preceding 
article,  and  It  may  be  engaged  in  by  any 
natural  or  Juridical  person.  The  law  may 
however,  whenever  It  Is  necessary  to  protect 
wholesale  trade  operated  by  Panamanians, 
restrict  the  exercise  of  such  trade  by  foreign- 
ers. But  these  restrictions  shall  In  no  case 
affect  foreigners  who,  at  the  time  the  perti- 
nent provisions  go  Into  effect,  are  engaged 
legally  In  wholesale  trade. 

In  the  event  that  wholesale  trade  Is  re- 
stricted, the  citizens  referred  to  in  the  second 
clause  of  section  5  on  the  preceding  article 
may  continue  to  engage  therein. 

Article  239.  Any  combination,  contract,  or 
action  which  tends  to  restrict  or  prevent  free 
tra3e  and  competition  and  which  has  the 
effect  of  a  monopoly  to  the  detriment  ot  the 
public  Is  prohibited  In  commerce  and  In- 
dustry. 

This  Includes  the  opwatlon  by  a  slngla 
natural  or  Juridical  person  ot  a  series  or 
chain  of  commercial  retail  establishments  in 
a  m^nnmr  that  rulns  or  tends  to  etlmlnate 
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the  cunpetltloii  of  small  merchants  or  In- 
dustrlallsu. 

Any  Individual  may  take  action  before  the 
courts  to  contest  the  formation  of  any  com- 
pany or  syndicate  or  the  execution  of  any 
combination,  contract,  or  action  which  teods 
to  establish  monopolistic  practices.  The  law 
shall  regulate  this  matter. 

Article  237.  The  law  aball  regulate  hunting, 
fishing,  and  the  exploitation  of  forests,  with 
special  care  In  protecting  and  conaorvlng  the 
fauna  and  flora  of  the  country. 

Article  238.  Only  the  State  may  operate 
games  of  chance  and  activities  Involving 
betting. 

The  law  shall  regulate  all  games  of  chance 
and  betting  activities,  whatever  the  system 
maybe. 

Article  239.  There  may  be  no  private 
monopolies. 

rnxx  xn — kights  amd  dutizs  or  sebvahtb 

or  TH>  STATE 

Chapter  I — Fundamental  Proviaiont 

Article  240.  Public  officials  and  employees 
shall  be  of  Panamanian  nationality,  except 
as  provided  in  this  Constitution. 

The  i^polntment  and  removal  of  officials 
and  employees  Is  not  the  absolute  and  dis- 
cretional prerogative  of  any  of  the  organs 
of  public  power,  except  as  Is  provided  In  this 
Constitution.  The  service  of  the  State  must 
have  as  its  basis  the  competency  and  moral- 
ity of  the  official  and  employee,  and  his  Ir- 
removability, except  for  removal  for  cause  de- 
termined by  law  and  declared  by  the  courts. 
Chapter  II — ^Administrative  Career 

Article  241.  An  administrative  career  Is 
esUbllshed  In  accordstnce  with  the  following 
principles: 

1)  Officials  are  In  the  service  of  the  Stete 
and  not  of  a  political  party  or  group; 

3)  In  the  places  and  during  hours  of  work 
proselytizing  activity  shall  be  unlawful,  and 
as  such,  punishable  by  law; 

3)  The  law  shall  determine  the  conditions 
for  entrance  in  the  administration  by  the 
method  of  competition  based  on  background, 
credits  for  studies  made  and  examinations 
in  theory  and  practice,  in  accordance  with 
the  nature  of  the  position  involved;  the 
duties  of  the  officials  or  employees  and  the 
recourses  against  decisions  that  may  affect 
them. 

It  shall  likewise  establish  rules  relative  to 
tenure,  promotion,  suspension,  transfer,  re- 
moval, and  retirement. 

Priority  shall  be  given  for  a  position  to 
which  a  competition  refers,  to  an  applicant 
who.  In  equal  circumstances  as  to  ability  and 
Integrity,  proves  that  he  Is  In  a  condition 
of  greater  economic  necessity; 

4)  No  Investigation  of  Irregularities, 
derelictions  or  offenses  shall  be  considered 
completed  as  long  as  the  defendant  Is  not 
able  to  present  hts  proof  and  formulate  his 
defense. 

Article  242.  The  following  do  not  form  a 
part  of  the  administrative  career: 

a)  Officials  whose  appointments  are  to  be 
made  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Constitution; 

b)  Subordinate  officials  and  employees  of 
the  Presidency  of  the  Republic; 

c)  The  Secretaries  of  the  Ministries  and 
the  personnel  immediately  attached  to  the 
personal  offices  of  the  Ministers; 

d)  The  chiefs  of  diplomatic  missions  of 
the  Republic; 

e)  The  Oovem<»s  of  Provinces  and  the 
Mayors  of  Districts; 

T)  The  Commandants  of  the  National  Po- 
lice Corps; 

g)  The  Secretary,  Assistant  Secretaries, 
UMl  the  rapporteurs  of  the  National  Aseem- 
Wy; 

h)  The  Director  of  the  National  Post  and 
TVlegn^h  Service; 

1)  The  Administrator  General  of  Internal 
Revenue; 
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J)  The  chiefs  of  the  autonomous  and  seml- 
autonomous departments; 

k)  Lawyers  and  other  technicians  required 
for  special  or  temporary  services  in  the  Min- 
istries and  the  autonomous  and  semlauton- 
omous Institutions; 

1)  Workers  in  education,  the  public  force, 
national  or  municipal  works,  and  other  ana- 
logous branches  which  are  governed  by  a 
special  organic  statute. 

Chapter  lit— The  Judicial  Career 
Article  243.  A  Judicial  career  Is  hereby  es- 
tablished. The  law  shall  regulate  It  according 
to  the  principles  set  forth  for  the  admin- 
istrative career  In  articles  241  and  242.  The 
office  of  Magistrate  of  the  Supreme  Court 
oT  Justice,  to  be  filled  In  accordance  with 
article  165.  Is  excepted  from  this  provision. 
Ofllclals.  clerks,  and  process  servers  (por- 
teros)  in  the  service  of  magistrates  and 
Judges  and  who  may  be  freely  appointed  and 
removed  by  them,  are  also  excepted. 

Chapter  I General  Provisioru 

Article  244.  The  prohibitions  with  respect 
to  Deputies  as  set  forth  In  this  Constitu- 
tion in  article  117  shall  i4>ply  to  officials 
having  authority  and  Jiirladlctlcai  through- 
out the  Republic,  with  reference  to  the  de- 
partment of  which  they  are  directors  or  Im- 
mediate chiefs.  These  prohibitions  shall  also 
apply  to  munlcU>al  officials  in  their  respective 
districts. 

Article  245.  There  shall  be  no  office  or  em- 
ployment In  the  Republic,  the  duties  of  which 
are  not  set  forth  In  detail  by  law  or  regu- 
lations. 

Article  246.  No  public  employee  may  receive 
two  or  more  salaries  paid  by  the  Nation,  ex- 
cept In  special  cases  relating  to  national  edu- 
cation. 

Article  247.  Whenever.  In  extraordinary 
cases,  a  general  reduction  In  the  salaries  of 
public  employees  Is  necessary,  the  provisions 
of  articles  116,  147  and  173  of  this  Constitu- 
tion wUl  not  be  ^pllcable. 

TTTLB  xm — THX  PUBLIC  VOBCB 

Article  248.  All  Panamanians  are  bound  to 
bear  arms  whenever  so  demanded  by  public 
necessity  for  the  defense  of  national  inde- 
pendence and  the  territorial  integrity  of  the 
Nation,  with  the  exceptions  noted  In  arti- 
cle 17. 

Article  249.  The  law  shall  organize  sepa- 
rately the  military  service  and  that  of  the 
National  PoUce. 

Article  250.  The  PuUlc  Force  Is  not  delib- 
erative. It  may  assemble  only  by  order  of 
legitimate  authority  and  may  not  address 
petitions  except  on  matters  that  are  related 
to  the  service.  In  accordance  with  the  law. 

Article  251,  The  Government  alone  may 
possess  arms  and  Implements  of  war.  Previ- 
ous permission  Is  required  from  the  Execu- 
tive for  their  manufacture.  Importation,  and 
exporutlon.  The  Legislator  shall  define  what 
arms  are  not  considered  as  arms  of  war,  and 
shall  regulate  their  ln4>ortatlon,  manufac- 
ture, and  use. 

Tm.E  Xrv — ^AKENDICXNTS  TO  THX  CONSTTTUTIOW 

Article  252.  This  Constitution  may  be 
amended  only  by  a  legislative  act  enacted 
by  the  National  Assembly  In  regular  session, 
which  must  be  published  and  transmitted  by 
the  Executive  to  the  Assembly  In  the  first 
regular  sessions  following  new  elections  for 
Deputies,  so  that  It  may  again  be  debated 
and  approved  by  an  absolute  majority  of  Its 
members. 

The  Executive  may  object  to  an  amend- 
ment only  when  he  receives  It  for  Its  pro- 
mulgation after  the  debates  of  the  second 
regular  Assembly. 

Final  provisions 

Article  253.  All  laws  contrary  to  this  Con- 
stitution are  hereby  repealed. 

All  laws,  legislative  decreee,  decrees,  regu- 
lations, orders  and  other  provisions  In  force 
at  the  time  this  Constitution  Is  promulgated 


shall  continue  In  effect  Insofar  as  they  are 
not  contrary  to  the  Constitution  or  to  laws 
hereinafter  enacted. 

Transitory  proviaiona 
Article  254.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Justice 
shall  be  Increased  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Legislative  Act  on  Novem- 
ber 1,  1956,  and  shall  assume  the  functions 
of  the  Oontentlotis-Admlnlstratlve  Tribunal 
which  Is  thereby  terminated  and  whose 
magistrates  shall  become  members  of  the 
Court,  the  first  to  be  appointed  after  this 
amendment  takes  effect  to  serve  for  a  term 
of  ten  years  and  the  other  two  to  serve  until 
the  end  of  their  respective  terms.  The  magis- 
trates of  the  Court  who  are  In  office  when 
this  amendment  takes  effect  shall  serve 
until  the  end  of  their  corresponding  terms. 
After  this  Legislative  Act  takes  effect, 
appointments  of  magistrates  shall  be  made 
as  follows: 

a)  In  1956.  one  for  ten  years,  one  for 
twelve,  and  one  for  fourteen; 

b)  In  1958,  one  for  fourteen  years  and 
one  for  sixteen; 

c)  In  1960,  one  for  sixteen  years  and  one 
for  eighteen; 

d)  In  1962  and  thereafter,  one  every  two 
years   for  eighteen   years. 

Article  255.  The  electoral  court  shall  be 
Installed  to  commence  Its  work  on  Januarv  1 
1967.  ' 

Article  259.  The  first  appointments  of 
magistrates  of  the  electoral  court  shall  be 
made  as  follows:  four  years  for  the  appointee 
of  the  National  Assembly:  eight  years  for  the 
appointee  of  the  Executive  Organ;  and  twelve 
years  for  the  appointee  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Justice. 

(Note:  Transitory  Articles  258  to  271  of 
the  Constitution  as  enacted  in  1946  have 
been  repealed,  for  having  served  their  pur- 
pose, by  the  Legislative  Act  of  October  24, 
1956,  amending  the  Constitution.) 

This  Constitution  was  enacted  in  the  Hall 
of  Sessions  of  the  Second  National  Con- 
stituent Assembly  on  March  1,  1946. 

The  amendments  enacted  by  the  two 
Legislative  Acts  of  October  24,  1966,  are  in- 
corporated In  the  text  as  here  presented. 


CAMPAIGN    OP    TERROR    AND    RE- 
PRESSION AGAINST  RUSSIAN  JEWS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Podell)  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just 
received  some  information  that  alarms 
and  appalls  me.  I  know  it  will  shock  and 
sadden  you  and  all  our  colleagues  to  hear 
the  news  a  phone  call  with  several  Rus- 
sian Jews  srielded  this  morning. 

The  Russian  Government  is  using  the 
visit  of  our  President  as  an  excuse  for 
a  campaign  of  terror  and  repression  of 
intensity  reminiscent  of  Stalin's  heyday. 

It  was  not  enough  for  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment to  imprison  men,  women,  and 
children  just  for  being  Jewish.  It  was 
not  enough  for  the  Soviet  Government 
to  torture  Jews  on  the  pretext  of  trumped 
up  charges.  It  is  not  enough  for  the  Soviet 
Government  to  flre  people  who  want  to 
emigrate  to  Israel  and  then  imprison 
them  for  not  working.  It  is  not  enough 
for  the  Soviet  Government  to  commit 
people  who  want  to  go  to  Israel  to  mental 
institutions. 

It  was  not  enough,  dear  colleagues, 
because  all  these  techniques  have  had 
no  effect.  The  cries  of  Russian  Jews  have 
just  gotten  louder  and  more  frequent. 
The  Jewish  community  of  the  Soviet 
Union  refused  to  be  silenced  by  these 
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techniques.  The  cries  of  Russiai4  Jews 
have  only  gotten  louder  and  moi^  fer- 
vent— ^Let  our  people  go. 

World  opinion,  led  by  the  Congiess  of 
the  United  States,  has  protested  th  s  per- 
secution and  has  been  successful  ii 
small  measure  to  help  alleviate  the 
of  Russian  Jews.  The  Russian  Je^  you 
spoke  with  this  afternoon,  Mr.  Sp  aker, 
Boris  Kochebievsky,  after  3  years]  in  a 
Russian  concentration  camp  ts  m>w  a 
free  man — thanks  to  public  pre;  sure. 
That  ts  why  some  Russian  Jews  felt  that 
President  Nixon's  forthcoming  tr  p  to 
Moscow  would  focus  world  attenti<  n  on 
their  plight  and  provide  the  President 
with  an  opportunity  to  aid  Russian  Tews, 
to  end  the  harassment  of  Jews  b;  the 
Soviet  Government. 

But,  imfortunately,  sir,  the  oppoa  te  is 
true.  The  Russisoi  Government  is  ising 
the  Nixon  trip  as  a  pretext  to  nu-ass 
more  Jews.  It  is  using  the  Presillent's 
trip  to  escalate  the  repression  an4  per 
secution  of  Jews. 

Just  this  morning,  I  received 
that  the  nine  leading  young  Jewish 
vlsts  in  Moscow  were  called  to  Jheir 
army  draft  boards  for  their  phys 
Most  of  these  men  have  already  si 
in  the  army.  They  are  members  oi 
serve  units  that  are  not  being  call 
now.  Their  draft  boards  even  hajd  to 
change  their  military  papers  in  ord  ;r  to 
induct  them.  They  are  members  o '  re- 
serve units  that  are  not  being  called  up 
now. 

However,  these  Jews  are  being  inducted 
starting  Monday  Just  becatise  thcv  are 
Jews.  They  will  be  stationed  out  of 
Moscow  so  that  they  will  have  no  oppor- 
tunity to  focus  world  attention  in  the 
tyraimy  and  antisemitism  of  the  Rus- 
sian regime. 

These  men:  Gavriel  Shapiro  VI  idimir 
Lemer,  Victor  Yechot,  David  Mkrkish. 
Dan  Raginsky,  Pavel  AbramovitchI  Mark 
Nashpitz.  Mechiel  Klatchkin,  and 
Shmuel  Ourvetz  are  being  deprived  of  the 
limited  freedom  they  have  becau  e  our 
President  is  taking  a  trip  to  Moscov  . 

None  of  these  men  ar..  criminals-  -they 
are  Just  Jews  who  want  to  enjoy  f «  edom. 

But  Moscow  Is  afraid  of  such  <oura- 
geouB  people.  Moecow  imprisons  such 
people  in  the  army,  lest  their  fatric  of 
lies  be  torn  asimder  by  these  Je«  i  who 
are  willing  to  stand  before  the  wor  d  and 
say:  "Let  our  people  go.  Let  us  be  free." 

Mr.  Speaker  and  colleagues,  ]  urge 
you  to  telegram  the  President  to  p  "otest. 
I  beg  of  you  to  make  sive  that  tht  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Soviet  Union  kno\(  s  that 
the  U.S.  Congress  will  not  bury  tin  e  cold 
war  if  it  means  burying  Russian  Jews 
as  well. 

Telegram  Mr.  Podgomy,  Mr.  Bre  ihnev, 
and  Mr.  Kosygln  and  tell  them  th  it  the 
U.S.  Congress  will  not  accept  a  de  ent  if 
it  means  that  Jews  with  the  courige  to 
stand  for  freedom  will  be  dragged!  off  ^° 
the  army  not  to  be  heard  of  for  2  m  inths. 
if  ever. 

Write  Mr.  Nixon  and  draw  his  itten- 
tion  to  the  .ragic  inadvertant  lonse- 
quences  of  his  effort  to  promote  world 
peace.  Remind  him  that  the  leadsrs  of 
the  free  world  went  to  Munich  to  pre- 
serve and  promote  world  peace.  Lai  t  time 
the  casualties  were  measured  in  tti  e  mil- 


lions. This  time,  so  far,  only  nine  men 
have  been  dragged  off  to  the  army.  But 
that  is  only  so  far — unless  we  make  oar 
views  heard  who  knows  what  tomorrow 
will  brin«? 

FARMERS'  ECONOMIC  PROSPECTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  SmTH)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
submitted  a  request  to  the  Library  of 
Congress  relative  to  the  economic  pros- 
pects of  farmers  in  this  country  in  1972 
and  the  future.  The  reply  by  Walter  W. 
Wilcox,  Senior  Specialist  in  Agriculture 
at  the  Library  of  Congress,  contains  a 
number  of  interesting  statistics  and  bases 
for  the  conclusions  reached.  I  think  the 
analysis  presented  would  be  of  consider- 
able value  to  other  persons  interested  in 
this  subject  matter  and  I  am  therefore 
placing  it  in  the  Congressional  Record 
where  it  will  be  available  on  a  more  wide- 
spread basis.  It  is  as  follows: 
Farmers'  Economic  Psospects — A  State- 
ment Pkepared  roi  the  Honohabi.e  Nsal 

Smith 

(By  Walter  W.  Wilcox) 

Farmers'  net  income  In  1972  Is  expected  to 
set  a  new  record.  Tet  It  will  be  only  a  Uttle 
higher  than  In  1947. 

Can  fanners  expect  to  move  forward  to 
higher  Incomes  In  the  years  ahead  or  are 
they  doomed  to  drop  back  to  lower  Incomes 
as  they  did  In  the  1950's?  This  Is  the  64- 
dollar  question  In  every  farmer's  mind  as  he 
plants  his  crops  this  spring. 

What  happened  in  the  1960's  that  caused 
farm  prices  and  farm  Income  to  drop  while 
other  prices  and  workers'  wages  continued  to 
rise? 

Farm  prices  little  above  1947-49.  Farm 
prices  in  1971  were  only  5  percent  higher 
than  In  1947-49,  as  compared  with  an  In- 
crease of  44  percent  In  all  wholesale  prices, 
an  Increase  of  73  percent  in  the  consumer 
price  index:  and  an  Increase  of  183  percent 
In  the  hourly  wages  paid  nonagrlcultural 
workers  In  private  employment. 

Realized  net  farm  Income  In  1971  totaled 
$15.7  billion,  the  same  as  In  1970.  but  was 
tl.l  bUllon  lower  than  In  1969  and  tl.4  bil- 
lion lees  than  in  1947.  a  record  established 
24  years  ago. 

Farm  income  dropped  37  percent  1947-57. 
In  the  ten  years  following  1947,  net  farm 
Income  declined  37  percent.  If  we  look  at  the 
record,  we  find  that  there  was  no  great  In- 
crease In  crop  land  cultivated.  There  was  no 
sharp  drop  In  the  demand  for  food  and  fiber. 
Yet  farmers  net  Income  dropped  from  $17.1 
billion  in  1947  to  $12.9  billion  In  1950.  and 
reached  a  post-World  War  II  low  of  $10.7 
billion  in  1957. 

Are  we  about  to  see  this  record  repeated 
as  the  war  in  Vietnam  la  wound  down?  Or 
la  there  a  new  national  and  world  situation 
facing  farmers? 

Fterm  prices  have  Increased  12  percent  In 
the  past  four  years  In  contrast  to  declining 
more  than  15  percent  In  the  10-year  period, 
1947  to  1957.  Are  farmers  now  entering  a  new 
and  happier  period?  Will  farm  prices  at  last 
keep  pace  with  other  prices  In  our  econ- 
omy? 

Prices  received  for  farm  products  de- 
clined by  15  percent  In  that  earlier  10-year 
period,  1947  to  1957,  at  a  time  when  prices 
paid  by  farmers.  Interest,  taxes  and  wage 
rates  Increased  20  percent. 

People  left  farma  in  record  number*.  In 
the  light  of  the  continuing  severe  coat-price 
squeese.    It    la    not    surprising    that    about 


1,000,000  people  left  the  farms  each  year.  By 
1087  the  farm  population  was  almoat  a  third 
leaa  than  10  years  earlier. 

The  failure  of  farm  prices  and  Income  to 
recover  untu  now  has  contributed  to  a  con- 
tinuing decline  In  the  farm  population  and 
In  the  number  of  farm  workers. 

We  now  have  9.4  million  people  living  on 
farms  as  compared  with  25.8  million  24  years 
ago.  The  number  of  farm  workers  also  has 
declined  by  more  than  one-half,  from  10.4 
to  4.4  mUllon  workers. 

Farm  production  Increased  regardless  of 
low  prices.  When  one  looks  for  explanations 
for  the  long  decline  in  farm  prices  and  In- 
come after  World  War  n,  he  finds  them  In 
the  unparalleled  productive  capacity  of 
American  agriculture. 

In  spite  of  the  lower  prices  and  declining 
farm  Income,  farmers  continued  to  buy  more 
fertUlzer,  more  Improved  seeds,  more  pesti- 
cides and  more  machinery  each  year,  and 
they  continued  to  Increase  production  per 
acre  and  per  hour  of  labor. 

In  the  past  24  years  U.S.  farm  production 
has  Increased  60  percent.  Crop  production 
per  acre  has  increased  67  percent,  and  out- 
put per  hour  of  man  labor  used  on  farms  is 
now  over  four  times  what  it  was  In  1947. 

Form  programs  prevented  even  greater  de. 
c21ne.  Although  United  States  personal  in- 
come after  taxes  Increased  from  $170  to  $741 
billion  during  the  past  24  years,  total  popu- 
lation increased  only  44  percent — substan- 
tially less  than  the  Increase  In  farm  produc- 
tion. 

It  should  be  clear  from  this  brief  exam- 
ination of  the  historical  record  that  the  de- 
mand for  food  and  fiber  is  more  closely  re- 
lated to  the  increase  In  population  than  to 
the  Increase  In  consumers'  Incomes. 

Continued  overabundant  farm  production. 
In  spite  of  low  prices  and  low-farm  Income, 
kept  farm  prices  and  farm  Income  depressed, 
even  though  rapid  Increaaee  occurred  In  con- 
sumer Incomes. 

Farm  prices  and  farm  Income  would  have 
declined  even  further  In  the  1950's,  except 
for  the  farm  price-support  loans  and  the 
accumulation  of  large  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  Inventories  of  crops  that  could 
not  be  sold  in  commercial  markets  at  tbe 
price-supported  levels. 

CCC  loans  and  Inventories,  acquired  In 
price-support  activities,  Increased  frc«n  $1 
billion  in  1946  to  a  record  $8.2  billion  In  1955. 
After  1959,  CCC  loans  and  Inventories  were 
gradually  reduced  by  Increased  exports  and 
more  effective  adjxistment  programs  \intU 
they  reached  a  low  of  $3.4  billion  in  1847. 

Record  1972  net  farm  income  reault  of  spe- 
cial factors.  Farmers  are  looking  forward  to 
the  best  Income  on  record  this  year  largely 
because  of  record  government  payixienta  and 
favorable  livestock  prices.  Increased  ezporta. 
acreage-adjustment  programs,  govemma&t 
price-support  loans,  and  a  short  com  crop 
due  to  extensive  com-bllght  damage — all 
have  been  Important  In  achieving  an  im- 
proved balance  in  crops  and  llveatock  In  re- 
cent years. 

Agricultural  exports  have  more  than  dou- 
bled In  the  past  24  years.  And,  fuUy  as  Im- 
portant, 50  to  60  million  acres  of  crop  land 
have  been  held  out  of  production  by  govern- 
ment price-support  and  adjustment  pro- 
grams In  four  of  the  last  five  years. 

Farmer's  production  costs  also  will  Increase 
less  In  1972  than  In  recent  years.  Tbe  Infla- 
tion of  1969-71  has  been  slowed  by  the  na- 
tional wage  and  price-control  program.  In 
the  past  foiir  years,  prices  paid  by  farmers 
for  supplies  increased  even  faster  than  farm 
prices — while  farm  prices  Increased  12  per- 
cent, prices  paid  by  farmers  for  purchased 
Items  Increased  by  17  percent. 

The  expected  Increase  of  $1.6  to  $2  bUllon 
In  farmer's  net  Income  In  1972  over  1971  la 
tbe  result  of  an  increase  of  about  $2  bUllon 
In  livestock  receipts.  $1.25  billion  tn  goram- 
ment  payotenta,  and  a  slower  rate  of  Inereaae 
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In  production  expenaee.  GoTemment  pay- 
ments In  1973  are  expected  to  account  for 
close  to  as  percent  ot  farmers'  net  Income, 
a  new  record. 

Uncertainties  ahead.  A  fuU  recognition  of 
tbe  factors  which  account  for  the  record  net 
farm  Income  In  1972  undenoons  the  unoar- 
talntlee  which  Us  abead. 

Farm  exports  aet  a  new  record  In  1971  and 
will  maintain  substantially  the  same  level 
In  1972. 

Farm  production  also  set  a  new  record  In 
1971  adding  to  carry-over  stocks  of  wheat 
and  feed  grains.  CCC  price-support  loans,  at 
record  levels  for  feed  grains,  are  providing 
a  floor  under  grain  prices  in  1972. 

Farm  program  payments  In  1972  of  more 
than  $4  bUUon,  will  set  a  new  record. 

Livestock  prices  wlU  be  at  or  near  a  new 
record  for  the  year.  In  part  as  a  result  of 
fewer  hogs  being  marketed  during  the  low 
point  of  their  three-to-four-year  production 
cycle. 

Crop  production  In  1972,  on  the  basis  of 
the  March  16  planting  Intentions  report,  as 
in  the  1960's  will  be  excessive  in  relation  to 
market  outlets  avaUable,  In  spite  of  the  1972 
set-aside  programs. 

Analysts  In  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Land-Orant  CoUeges  tell  us  that 
population  Is  Increasing  both  at  home  and 
world-wide  at  a  rate  which  precludes  much 
Improvement  In  the  world's  diets  In  the  next 
decade. 

Tet,  consimiers'  Incomes,  especially  In  the 
western  world  and  In  the  Soviet  Union,  are 
rising  rapidly  and  the  demand  for  meats  and 
other  livestock  products  Is  growing  substan- 
tially faster  than  population  Increases. 

United  States  fanning  Is  and  wUl  continue 
to  be  an  expanding  Industry.  It  now  employs 
4.4  mlUlon  workers — more  than  the  combined 
employment  In  transportation,  tbe  steel  in- 
dustry and  the  automobile  Industry. 

Agriculture's  assets  total  $335  billion,  equal 
to  about  three-fifths  of  the  value  of  capital 
assets  of  all  corporations  in  the  United  States. 
One  out  of  every  five  Jobs  In  private  In- 
dustry are  related  to  agriculture. 

Does  this  great  Industry  have  a  brighter 
future  than  Its  experience  of  the  past  two 
decades? 

Excess  productive  capacity  to  continue. 
Agriculture's  economic  future  depends  on 
many  developments.  Export  markets  must 
continue  to  expand.  Inflationary  forces  must 
be  held  In  check.  And,  effective  production 
adjustment  programs  must  be  relnstltuted  to 
avoid  further  build-up  of  surplus  stocks  as 
occurred  in  the  1960's. 

Many  people  aak  how  much  longer  it  will 
be  necessary  to  hold  60  million  acres  of  crop 
land  out  of  production  to  avoid  producing 
more  than  can  be  marketed  at  satisfactory 
prices?  There  Is  a  division  of  opinion  on  this 
question.  A  few  analysts  beUeve  that  crop 
yields,  which  have  Increased  about  67  percent 
In  the  past  24  years,  will  not  continue  to  In- 
crease at  this  rate  In  the  future.  Cotton  yields 
•Iready  have  dropped  back  from  their  peak 
levels  In  196S-46. 

A  majority  of  anal3rsts,  however,  believe 
that  technological  advances  wUl  continue  at 
recent  levels.  They  believe  that  crop  yields 
wUl  continue  to  Increase  for  an  indefinite 
period.  They  expect  a  continued  uptrend  In 
■gncultural  exports,  with  modest  outlets 
opening  In  the  Soviet  Union  and  China.  But 
the  grain-export  capabUltles  of  other  coun- 
tries continue  to  expand  and  Increased  ex- 
ports will  not  provide  an  adequate  outlet  for 
the  full  productive  capacity  of  United  Btotea 
•grtculture  In  the  near  future. 

Most  analysts  are  tmable  to  set  a  date  when 
•11  the  crop  land  suited  to  grain  production 
to  the  United  States  can  be  ciUtlvated  wlth- 
«Jt  oversupplylng  markets.  They  conclude 
that  to  avoid  a  return  of  the  low  prices  and 
low-farm   Incomes   of  the   1960*8   national 


poUcles  which  hold  Inflationary  forces  In 
check  are  needed.  IntwnaUonal  trade  poUcles 
that  continue  to  expand  foreign  markets  are 
needed.  And,  a  more  effective  production-ad- 
justment program  than  has  been  in  effect  In 
1971  and  1972  Is  needed. 


MAKING  THE  SUMMER  CAMPS  SAFE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Daniels)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  who  has  not  seen  a  gleeful 
youngster  playing  ball  nm  out  into  the 
street  after  his  toys  unaware  of  the  dan- 
gers of  a  moving  car  or  motorcycle?  A 
child  enjoys  his  activities  oblivious  of  the 
imminent  hazards  that  might  cause  him 
real  harm.  That  is  why  children  are 
cared  for  and  supervised.  But  what  about 
their  welfare  at  summer  camp?  Do  you 
know  what  precautions  are  taken  when 
you  as  parents,  grandparents,  aunts,  and 
uncles  are  not  there? 

The  sad  fact  is  that  no  one  does,  in 
many  cases.  An  advertising  brochure  is 
designed  to  show  off  a  camp  to  its  best 
advantage.  In  reality  the  facilities  might 
be  In  poor  repair,  might  be  unsanitary, 
or  might  be  laid  out  in  a  dangerous  way 
such  as  a  play  area  near  a  rifle  range. 

Each  summer,  many  children  are 
drowned,  hundreds  of  accidents  occur, 
and  250,000  youngsters  require  medical 
attention  in  hospitals  for  longer  than  a 
day  and  a  half.  There  is  no  estimate  of 
the  number  of  deaths  or  injuries  that  go 
unrecorded  because  nowhere  is  this 
required. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleagues  must  know 
that  there  is  only  one  State  in  the  Nation 
that  has  a  comprehensive  law  protecting 
our  children  in  camps — Michigan — the 
State,  not  coincldentally  with  the  low- 
est accident  and  drowning  rate.  Congress 
has  legislated  safety  and  health  regiila- 
tions  for  80  million  adult  workers,  in- 
cluding camp  personnel,  while  those  least 
able  to  guard  themselves  are  left  with- 
out help. 

I  want  to  affirm  my  support  for  the 
Senate  version  of  the  Youth  Camp  Safety 
Act.  now  title  19  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  currently  in  conference.  I  also  want 
to  commend  my  colleague  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Peyser),  for  his  unfailing 
support  of  this  bipartisan  effort  for  all 
American  youngsters.  The  recent  Wash- 
ington Post  editorial  is  also  convinced 
that  the  Senate  version  is  the  best  ap- 
proach. The  article  follows: 

llfAKINO   THE   SUMMEK    CAMPS    SaFE 

Summer  cc»ne8,  and  with  it  the  call  of  the 
outdoors.  Among  thoee  answering  it  will  be 
an  estimated  eight  million  children  who  will 
go  to  some  11,000  recreational  camps  across 
the  nation.  The  parents  or  guardians  of 
these  young  campers  send  them  off  for  such 
pleasures  as  hiking,  canoeing,  swimming  and 
horseback  riding,  trusting  that  the  children 
are  in  trained  hands  and  safe  conditions. 
The  trust  Is  generally  well  placed:  large 
numbers  of  camps  are  run  with  high  regard 
for  safety  and  staffing.  But  not  all. 

Testimony  In  the  past  few  years  before 
both  Senate  and  House  committees  suggests 
that  large  nimibers  of  camps  are  risky  op- 
erations. Rep.  Benjamin  Rosenthal  (D-N.T.), 
an  early  advocate  for  camp  safety  legislation. 


has  noted  that  19  states  have  no  regulations 
r^ardlng  camp  safety,  40  states  have  no 
standards  for  counselors  or  waterfront  per- 
sonnel and  29  require  no  inspections  of  camp 
facilities.  Rep.  Edith  Green  (D-Ore.).  has 
pointed  out  that  there  are  250.000  young- 
sters who  are  Injured  in  camps  and  require 
medical  attention  In  hospitals  beyond  a  day 
and  a  half. 

With  much  of  this  In  mind,  the  House  had 
an  opportunity  last  November  to  pass  strong 
legislation — offered  by  Rep.  Domlnlck 
Daniels  (D-N.J.)— ihat  would  have  allowed 
federal  standards  to  be  set,  standards  that 
were  broad  and  fair.  But  the  House  rejected 
the  bUl,  approving  instead  a  weak  proposal 
that  caUed  for  a  study.  Calling  for  a  study 
Is  an  old  congressional  tactic  that  is  often 
a  refined  way  of  dodging  or  stalling.  In  this 
case,  how  much  more  study  Is  needed? 
Countless  witnesses,  from  the  American 
Camping  Afisociation  and  the  Boy  Scouts  to 
parents  of  children  killed  in  needless  camp- 
ing accidents,  have  recited  in  testimony  all 
the  facts  Congress  needs  to  know  In  order  to 
act. 

Proposing     the     stalling     tactic     of     the 
"study"   was   Rep.   J.   J.    (Jake)    Pickle    (D- 
Texas).    "Everyone    is    in    favor    of    camp 
safety."  he  said,  "...  but  we  must  mix  In 
some  Judgment  with  our  fervor."  Mr.  Pickle 
says  he  Is  an  Eagle  Scout  and  therefore  has 
the  kind  of  Judgment  needed.  The  camp  op- 
erators In  Texas  that  Mr.  Pickle  speaks  fM- 
and  who  want  no  federal  standards  may  in- 
deed be  offering  the  ultimate  in  safety,  but 
what  about  operations  elsewhere?  For  that 
matter.  If  a  camp  is  safe  and  well  run.  what 
doss  It  have  to  fear  from  federal  standards? 
To  its  credit,  the  American  Camping  Associ- 
ation, which  accredits  only  about  3,500  out 
of  the  11.000  camps,  backed  the  Daniels  bill. 
A  conference  committee,  now  meeting  on 
the  Higher  Education  Act.  vrtll  soon  discuss 
summer  camp  safety.  Fortunately,  the  Sen- 
ate passed  (51-0)   an  amendment  sponsored 
by  Sen.  Abraham  Rlblcoff  which  Is  far  supe- 
rior to  the  study  approach  of  the  House,  so 
the  conference  committee  has  this  to  work 
with.  Though  not  as  strong  as  the  defeated 
Daniels   bill,    the    Rlblcoff    approach    would 
provide  funds  for  states  that  wished  to  com- 
ply with  standards  set  by  HEW.  Clearly,  this 
la  needed,  rather  than  more  study.  If  there 
are  already   federal   standards   for   occupa- 
tional safety  and  coal  mine  safety  (enforce- 
ment Is  another  question),  why  not  stand- 
ards for  summer  camp  safety?  Mrs.  Green 
put  It  another  way:   "We  pass  all  kinds  of 
legislation   to   protect   birds   or   four   legged 
animals.     Why     not     consider     the    250.000 
youngsters  that  are  Injured  each  year?" 


PUBLIC  INTEREST  IN  FACTS  ON  VS 
COMPANIES  IN  NAMIBIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dices)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DIGQS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolu- 
tion which  the  Episcopal  Churchmen  for 
South  Africa  intends  to  present  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Metal 
Climax,  Inc.  on  May  4  has  come  to  my 
attention.  The  resolution  seeks  informa- 
tion on  the  company's  operations  in 
Namibia  in  regard  to:  First,  the  history 
of  its  involvement;  second,  relations  with 
workers;  and  third,  relations  with  the 
Illegal  South  African  authority. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  regard  the  furnishing  of 
such  information  as  the  mlnimiini  re- 
quired by  American  companies  operating 
in  Namibia  and  endorse  this  effort. 

I  wish  to  insert  for  the  thoughtful  con- 
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sideration  of  my  colleagues  a  co)y  of 
the  projty  statement  and  of  the  r(  solu- 
tion. 

The  article  follows, 
Pkoxt  SrATEM«irr  or  Bpwcopai.  Chubc  smxn 

rOS  SOXTTH  Afuca 

This  Proxy  Statement  Is  fumlahid  by 
Episcopal  Cburchmen  for  South  Ifrlca 
("ECSA")  In  connection  with  the  solid  »tlon 
of  proxies  for  use  at  the  annual  meet  ng  of 
Bharebolders  of  the  American  Metal  C  Imax, 
Inc.  to  be  held  on  May  4,  1973.  at  3:1  (  pm. 
at  the  BarblBon-Plaaa  Hotel,  101  We* ;  68th 
Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 

Episcopal  Churchmen  for  South  Afrt »  Is  a 
non-profit  corporation  organized  und  sr  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  New  York.  The  dh  actors 
of  ECSA  are: 

William  O.  Johnston,  president,  Nev  York 
City;  Oscar  J.  Callender,  Jr.,  vlce-prei  Ident, 
HoUls,  N.Y.;  May  Dlkeman,  secretarj .  New 
York,  N.Y.:  Anne  B.  O'Brien,  treasurer,  (Vhlte 
Plains,  N.Y.;  Ann  Thacher  Anderson.  Ti  ppan, 
N.Y.;  and  Elaine  Wyatt,  New  York  Clt  r 

ECSA  Intends  to  designate  William  uohn- 
ston.  president:  May  Dlkeman,  secretary;  and 
Edgar  Lockwood.  chaplain,  to  solicit  proxies. 
No  additional  compensation  for  their  sttvlces 
Is  contemplated  apart  from  any  ngular 
salaries  they  now  receive  (Mr.  Johnston  Is 
ECSA's  only  salaried  employee),  othe '  than 
reimbursement  for  their  reasonab  e  ex- 
penses. 

The  cost  of  sollclUtlon  wUl  be  bone  by 
ECSA  which  expects  to  obtain  contrlt  utlons 
toward  such  costs  from  contributions  by  Its 
members,  shareholders  and  other  |  ersons 
Interested  In  the  proposal  presented. 

ECSA  Is  the  owner  of  three  shs  res  of 
common  stock  of  American  Metal  Cllmi  x.  Inc. 

ECSA  will  not  attempt  to  dlssemln  ite  Its 
Proxy  Statement  to  each  shareholder  at  the 
Corporation  since  to  do  so  would  1«  too 
costly.  It  wUl  seek  to  contact  selected  ihare- 
holders  of  the  Corporation,  either  by  mall 
or  In  person,  or  otherwise,  and  when  t  does 
so  It  will  furnish  a  copy  of  Ite  Proxy  3tate- 
ment. 

However,  a  copy  of  ECSA's  resolutli  >n,  to- 
gether with  a  short  statement  In  s  ipport 
thereof,  will  appear  In  the  Proxy  Stalsment 
of  the  Corporation  and  consequently  ECSA 
will  be  able  to  communicate  with  all  of  the 
Corporation's  shareholders  and  each  ihare- 
holder  will  have  the  opportunity  t«  vote 
on  the  resolution  put  forward  by  EC  lA. 

Shareholders  may  attend  the  meetlx  g  and 
vote  their  shares  In  person.  Shareholdeos  may 
also  vote  by  proxy  and  an  opportumty  is 
presented  on  the  Corporation's  form  of  proxy 
to  allow  shareholders  to  vote  on  KCSA'  i  pro- 
posal. They  may  vote  In  favor  of  ECSA'  i  pro- 
posal by  Indicating  their  i4>proTal  of  tb  » pro- 
posal In  the  appropriate  box  on  the  Co  pora- 
tlons  Proxy  and  by  executing  and  n  turn- 
ing the  proxy  to  the  management  <  t  the 
Corporation. 

In  addition,  ECSA  may.  In  some  Insl  »nces, 
provide  Its  own  form  of  proxy  conceml  og  Its 
proposed  resolution  which  may  be  ex«  cuted 
and  returned  to  BCSA.  Any  person  living 
a  proxy  may  revoke  It  at  any  time  prior 
to  Its  exercise  either  by  giving  notice  c  r  rev- 
ocation to  the  Secretary  of  the  Co  pora- 
tlon  or  by  executing  and  returning  t  sub- 
sequently dated  proxy.  The  effect  of  a  i  bare- 
holder  executing  and  returning  BC8A1  form 
of  proxy  after  he  has  already  executes  [  and 
returned  the  Corporation's  proxy  will  be  to 
revoke  his  prior  proxy  solely  as  to  B  38A'8 
proposal  and  will  not  have  any  effect  o  i  the 
other  matters  on  which  the  sharehoUti  r  has 
already  voted  via  the  Corporation's  ]  roxy. 
Each  share  Is  entitled  to  one  vote.  Tha  vote 
of  a  majority  of  those  shares  voting  will  be 
necessary  to  approve  ECSA's  resolution!  The 
number  of  shares  entitled  to  vote  wl  11  be 
found  In  the  CorpKjratlon's  Proxy  Statei  lent. 
The  record  date  for  detennlnlng  whlc:     se- 


curity holders  are  entitled  to  vote  at  the 
annual  meeting  Is  also  to  be  found  In  the 
Corporation's  Proxy  Statement.  Any  proxies 
which  ECSA  receives  will  be  voted  at  the 
meeting  In  accordance  with  the  directions 
given  by  the  shareholder. 

puBPosB  or  aoucrrATioN 
ECSA  Is  furnishing  this  Proxy  Statement 
In  order  to  solicit  support  for  a  resolution 
which  It  Intends  to  present  at  the  Corpo- 
ration's annual  meeting.  The  resolution  asks 
that  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Corpo- 
ration provide  the  shareholders  with  Infor- 
mation regarding  the  Corporation's  Interest 
in  the  Tsumeb  Corporation  In  Namibia 
(South  West  Africa)  In  which  the  Corpora- 
tion has  a  29.3%  Interest.  The  Information 
requested  pertains  to  the  history  of  the  Cor- 
poration's Involvement  with  Tsumeb  Corpo- 
ration; relations  with  employees,  specified  by 
race;  and  relations  with  the  government  of 
the  Republic  of  South  Africa  which  controls 
the  territory  of  Namibia. 

Namibia  Is  a  territory  lying  on  the  South 
Atlantic  coast  of  the  African  continent,  some 
318.000  square  miles  In  extent,  or  about  the 
size  of  California,  Oregon  and  Washington 
State  put  together.  Its  population  Is  about 
three-quarters  of  a  million  black  Africans, 
a  Tew  thousand  Coloured  people  of  mixed  race 
and  some  95,000  whites,  these  last  controlling 
the  commerce.  Industry,  wealth  and  politics 
of  the  territory. 

The  lawful  authority  In  Namibia  is  the 
United  Nations.  But  the  territory  is  occupied 
by  the  government  of  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa  In  defiance  of  the  United  Nations. 

Namibia  (then  known  as  South  West 
Africa)  was  part  of  the  German  Empire,  hav- 
ing been  allotted  the  Kaiser's  government 
following  the  Berlin  Conference  of  1885.  Dur- 
ing World  War  I.  South  African  troops — 
then  under  the  British  flag — defeated  the 
German  troc^M  there.  In  1920,  Namibia  was 
placed  vmder  the  League  of  Nations  Man- 
date system  and  the  Mandate  was  conferred 
on  the  British  Crown  to  be  administered  by 
the  then  Union  of  South  Africa. 

The  terms  of  the  Mandate  contained  the 
provision  that  "the  Mandatory  shall  promote 
to  the  utmost  the  moral  well-being  and  so- 
cial progress  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  terri- 
tory" In  accordance  with  the  League  Cov- 
enant which  directed  "there  shaU  be  appUed 
the  principle  that  the  well-being  and  de- 
velopment of  such  peoples  form  a  sacred 
trust  of  civilization". 

South  Africa  (which  became  a  Republic 
outside  the  British  Commonwealth  In  1861) 
has  refused  to  recognize  the  United  Nations 
ss  the  successor  to  the  League  of  Nations  and 
has  virtually  incorporated  Namibia,  despite 
persistent  United  Nations  resolutions  and 
advisory  opinions  of  the  International  Court 
of  Jiutlce.  South  Africa  has  not  allowed 
Namlblans  to  i>etltlon  before  the  United  Na- 
tions and  has  refused  to  render  annual  re- 
ports on  its  administration  of  the  territory, 
as  required  by  the  Mandate. 

On  July  18,  1969,  the  International  Court 
of  Justice,  after  six  years  of  argument  and 
by  an  8  to  7  vote,  dismissed  a  case  against 
South  Africa  for  Its  governance  of  Namibia. 
South  Africa  took  this  non-Judgment  as  a 
vindication  for  Its  occupation  and  has  ex- 
tended Ite  control  over  and  Ite  apartheid 
laws  Into  Namibia. 

On  October  27,  1966,  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations,  by  a  vote  of  114  to  3 
(the  United  States  of  America  concurring; 
South  Africa  and  Portugal  only  voting  "No') 
terminated  the  Mandate  for  South  Africa 
and  Itself  assumed  that  trust.  The  UJf.  set 
up  an  eleven-member  body,  the  Ooiindl 
for  Namibia,  to  administer  the  territory,  but 
tbat  Council  has  not  been  able  to  exercise  Ite 
authority  In  Namibia  because  of  South  Af- 
rica's adamant  stand. 

In  January,  1970,  the  Security  Council  ot 
the  United  Nations  reaffirmed  the  InaUenable 


right  of  the  people  of  Namibia  to  freedom 
and  Independence  and  declared  the  presence 
of  South  African  authorities  in  Namibia  to 
t>e  Illegal.  The  United  States  of  America 
voted  "Yes." 

On  May  30.  1970.  the  United  States  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  Nations  stated: 

"The  United  States  will  henceforth  of- 
ficially discourage  Investment  by  UjB.  na- 
tionals In  Namibia. 

"Export-Import  Bank  credit  guarantees 
will  not  be  made  available  for  trade  with 
Namibia. 

"U.8.  nationals  who  Invest  In  Namibia  on 
the  basis  of  rlghte  acquired  through  the 
South  African  Government  since  adoption 
of  General  Assembly  Resolution  2146  (Oc- 
tober 27.  1966)  will  not  receive  UJ3.  Govern- 
ment aasistance  In  protection  of  such  in- 
vestmente  against  claims  of  a  future  lawful 
government  of  Namibia. 

"The  United  States  will  encourage  other 
nations  to  take  actions  similar  to  these." 

On  Jime  21,  1971,  the  International  Court 
of  Justice  handed  down  an  advisory  opin- 
ion, declaring  South  Africa's  presence  and 
adminlstraUon  In  the  territory  of  Namibia 
to  be  Illegal  and  that  member  states  of  the 
UJI.  are  obliged  to  recognize  that  illegality 
and  "to  refrain  from  any  acte  and  In  partic- 
ular any  dealings  with  the  Government  of 
South  Africa  Implying  recognition  of,  or 
lending  support  or  assistance  to,  such  pres- 
ence and  administration." 

On  October  20,  1971,  the  Security  Council 
of  the  United  Nations — the  United  Stetes 
concurring,  endorsed  this  opinion  of  the 
World   Court. 

Namlblans — those  In  exile,  whether  asso- 
ciated with  active  liberation  movemente  or 
not,  and  those  within  the  territory — hailed 
the  World  Court  decision  and  there  began 
a  surge  of  Namlblan  nationhood  which  con- 
tinues to  grow. 

On  June  30,  1971,  two  black  Lutheran 
leaders.  Bishop  Leonard  Auala  and  Modera- 
tor Paulus  Gowaseb,  on  behalf  of  their  al- 
most 300,000  adherents.  Issued  an  Open 
Letter  to  South  African  Prime  Minister  Bal- 
thaaar  Johannes  Vorster.  They  listed  the 
grievances  of  the  Namlblan  people:  intimi- 
dation by  racist  policies;  denial  of  free 
speech,  movement  and  voting  rlghte;  forced 
separation  by  tribal  groups;  the  contract 
labor  system— widely  practiced  in  the  terri- 
tory by  industrial,  commercial  and  farming 
Interesta  of  the  white  minority — which  sep- 
arates black  men  from  their  wives  and  fam- 
Ules.  Bishop  A\xala  and  Moderator  Oowaert) 
also  called  on  South  Africa  to  work  with  the 
lawful  authority— the  United  Nations— to 
bring  about  Independence  for  their  country. 

Opposition  to  foreign  rule  surfaced  again 
In  a  general  strike  by  contract  laborexB  on 
December  13,  1971,  which  forced  the  (dosing 
down  of  enterprises  and  services  throughout 
the  territory — among  them  the  operations 
of  Tsumeb  CorporaUon.  In  all,  13,000  work- 
ers returned  to  Ovamboland,  an  area  In 
northern  Namibia  which  had  l>een  desig- 
nated a  "Homeland'  by  the  South  African 
government. 

South  African  police  relnforcemente  and 
army  troops  (this  latter  a  vlolaUon  of  the 
Mandate)  were  rushed  Into  Ovamboland  to 
stem  the  rising  tide  of  expression  by  the 
Namlblan  pet^Ie.  Twelve  workers'  leaders 
were  put  on  trial  In  Windhoek,  capital  of 
the  territory,  for  the  crime  of  withholding 
their  labor  and  for  allegedly  intimidating 
others  to  do  so. 

On  January  30,  1073,  the  South  African 
Minister  of  Bantu  Administration  and  De- 
velopment announced  that  a  new  labor  sys- 
tem had  been  Introduced,  by  a  'treaty' 
between  his  government  and  black  leg^ls- 
lative  councllmen  of  Ovamboland  and  neigh- 
boring Kavango.  Workers  and  their  strike 
leaders  were  not  consulted.  However,  the 
day  before  the  treaty*  signing  the  Sougi 
ffr|5^«  government  ofllelala  did  oonnlt  wMi 
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representatives    of   white   mining,    farming 
and  commercial  Intereste. 

The  Right  Reverend  Colin  O'Brien  Winter, 
Anglican  bishop  in  Namibia  and  a  citizen  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  three  associates — 
smong  the  very  few  whites  In  the  territory 
openly  supportive  of  the  Namlblan  people — 
were  ordered  out  of  Namibia  on  March  4, 
1972.  Both  Bishop  Winter  and  New  York  City 
Judge  William  H.  Booth  (who  attended  part 
of  the  trial  of  the  twelve  workers'  leaders  as 
an  observer  for  the  International  Commis- 
sion of  Juriste)  testify  to  the  ongoing  deter- 
mination of  the  Namlblan  people  for  inde- 
pendence and  to  the  fact  that  rather  than 
being  content  with  some  superficial  changes 
to  the  contract  labor  system  the  black  work- 
ers of  Namibia  are  continuing  their  resist- 
ance to  a  form  of  serfdom  which  Is  an 
anachronism  In  the  world  today. 

The  United  Nations  Security  Council  spoke 
once  more  about  Namibia  on  February  4. 
It  instructed  Secretary  General  Kurt  Wald- 
belm  to  contact  all  parties  concerned  to 
establish  conditions  to  enable  the  people  of 
Namibia  to  exercise  their  right  to  self- 
determination  and  Independence.  The  Sec- 
retary General  did  visit  Namibia  and  was 
presented  with  petitions  by  the  coalescent 
National  Convention  of  Namibia,  represent- 
ing black  and  brown  Namlblans. 

The  Security  Council  passed  another  reso- 
lution on  February  4,  1072.  This  condemned 
the  repression  of  workers  and  called  upon 
".  .  .  tJl  states  whose  nationals  and  cor- 
porations are  operating  in  Namibia  ...  to 
use  all  available  means  to  ensure  that  such 
nationals  and  corporations  conform  In  their 
policies  of  hiring  Namlblan  workers  to  the 
basic  provisions  of  the  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rlghte". 

This  Declaration  speaks  to  a  vast  range 
of  freedoms:  choice  of  employment;  protec- 
tion against  unemployment;  equal  pay  for 
equal  work;  Jiist  and  favourable  remunera- 
tion; welfare  and  standards  of  living;  the 
right  to  ra-ganlze  trade  unions;  life,  liberty 
and  security  of  persons. 

The  Namlblan  people  are  struggling  non- 
vlolently  for  their  Independence,  after  liv- 
ing for  almost  a  century  under  foreign 
domination,  exploitation  and  military  con- 
trol. 

In  our  opinion  It  Is  not  In  accord  with  the 
declared  purposes  of  the. American  nation 
that  any  person  or  entity  of  this  country 
teke  part  In  or  profit  from  such  conditions 
ss  now  obtain  for  the  Namlblan  people. 

RESOLTrnoN 

Whereas,  some  stockholders  believe  from 
Information  now  publicly  available  that 
United  States  corporations  should  no  longer 
conduct  business  In  Namibia  (South  West 
Africa),  where  the  Republic  of  South  Africa 
continues  to  administer  that  territory  In 
defiance  of  the  United  Nations  and  the 
opinion  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice; 

Whereas,  specific  information  is  vital  for 
stockholders  to  make  an  Informed  decision 
about  this  Corporation's  Involvement  In 
Namibia  and  South  Africa; 

Whereas,  \x  Is  the  right  of  a  stockholder 
to  have  access  to  information  about  the  Cor- 
poration's business  unless  It  would  Injure 
the  competitive  position  of  the  company. 

Therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  the  share- 
holders request  the  Board  of  Directors  to 
provide  a  full  written  report  to  the  share- 
holders within  four  months  of  the  date  of 
the  1972  annual  meeting  on  the  Corpora- 
tion's Involvement  either  directly  or  in- 
directly through  its  subsidiaries  and  af- 
filiates In  Namibia  and  South  Africa.  This 
report  shall  include  the  following  items, 
provided  that  Information  directly  affecting 
the  competitive  position  of  the  Corporation 
nisy  be  omitted  and  further  provided  that 
the  Board  need  not  spend  funds  in  excess 
of  what  is  reasonably  necessary  to  compile 
the  report: 


I.  BISTOBT 

a.  A  history  of  the  Corporation's  Involve- 
ment In  Namibia  and  South  Africa  since  1948, 
Including:  (1)  the  legal  form  of  owneish^ 
of  the  o{>erations  conducted  by  the  Corpora- 
tion, Ite  subsidiaries  and/or  affiliates;  (2) 
annual  investment  of  capital  broken  down 
by  sources  within  and  without  Namibia  and 
South  Africa;  (3)  annual  profite  with  de- 
tailed Btatemente  of  supporting  data;  (4) 
numbers  of  employees  broken  down  by  race 
(Africans,  AsUns.  Coloureds,  Whites);  (6) 
contractual  relations  with  the  South  African 
government;  (6)  taxes  paid  to  the  South 
African  government. 

b.  A  listing  and  explanation  of  political, 
educational  and  charitable  grante  and  glfte 
made  since  1948  by  the  Corporation,  ite  af- 
filiates and/or  subsidiaries  within  or  for 
the  benefit  of  Namibia,  Namlblans,  South 
Africa  or  South  Africans. 

n.  KKLATIONS  WTTH  WOBKZHS 

a.  A  detailed  listing  of  current  wages  and 
employee  benefite  by  functional  Job  descrip- 
tion comparing  African,  Asian,  Coloured  and 
White  workers.  A  summary  and  comparison 
ol  wage  rates,  fringe  benefite  and  promotions 
since  1948  for  each  category  of  employees 
by    racial    group. 

b.  A  description  of  grievance  procedures 
and  of  Work  Committees,  If  any,  for  African 
and  other  non-white  workers  and  of  any 
trade  union  contracte  or  Informal  under- 
standings which  restrict  employment  possi- 
bilities for  African,  Coloured  or  Asian  em- 
ployees. 

c.  A  description,  broken  down  by  race,  of 
technical  training,  general  education,  legal 
assistance,  housing  or  other  programs  pro- 
vided by  the  Corporation  for  workers  or  their 
families. 

d.  A  description  of  any  Investment  or  plans 
for  Investment  by  the  Corporation,  its  affil- 
iates and/or  subsidiaries  In  the  "Border 
Areas"  or  Homelands  proper. 

e.  A  detailed  description  of  the  policy  and 
practice  of  the  Corporation,  Its  aflUlates  and/ 
or  subsidiaries  as  to  the  recruitment  of  man- 
agement and  workers  from  outelde  of  South 
Africa  or  Namibia  for  work  within  South 
Africa  or  Namibia. 

m.   XKLATIONS   WrTH    THE    COVEHKMKNT 

A  description  and  explanation  of  those 
South  African  laws  which  the  South  African 
government  enforces  or  attempte  or  purporte 
to  enforce  so  as  to  directly  affect  the  em- 
ployment practices  of  the  Corporation,  ite 
affiliates  and/or  subsidiaries  and  the  working 
conditions  under  which  African,  Coloured 
and  Asian  workers  labor;  a  statement  re- 
garding the  compliance  or  non-compliance 
with  these  laws  by  the  Corporation,  ite  aflU- 
lates and/or  subsidiaries;  and  a  summary 
of  those  actions  which  the  Corporation,  ite 
aflUlates  and/or  subsidiaries  have  taken  to 
avoid  the  effect  of  these  laws  or  to  bring 
about  their  repeal  or  modification. 

STATEMXMT 

For  some  shareholders,  the  Corporation's 
substantial  Investment,  through  Tsumeb 
Corporation,  in  mining  operations  which  are 
a  major  force  In  the  economy  of  Namibia 
(South  West  Africa),  is  a  matter  of  grave 
concern.  This  proposal  is  designed  to  provide 
basic  data  essential  to  an  Informed  share- 
holder electorate  in  order  to  enable  it  to 
evaluate  the  extent  of  the  Corporation's  in- 
volvement in  Apartheid  In  Namibia  or  South 
Africa,  Ite  effect  on  the  lives  of  black  and 
brown  employees  and  the  value  in  the  long 
run  of  the  Corporation's  Investment. 


KNOWUPOEABLE.  EXPERIENCED, 
EFFECTIVE— REPORT  NO.  2 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ksx)   is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  recent 
visits  to  my  district  I  have  been  ques- 
tioDed  several  times  as  to  procedures  of 
this  House.  The  theme  throughout 
seemed  to  be  the  voting  record  percen- 
tage of  the  Members.  We  all  know  that 
there  are  Members  who  take  deep  pride 
in  their  90-  to  lOO-percent  attendance 
record.  I  congratulate  them — but  add 
that  because  of  my  responsibilities  and 
obligations  to  my  constituents  I  am  not 
among  this  small  group.  Also,  my  duties 
not  only  as  a  Member  of  this  House,  but 
as  a  permanent  chairman  of  the  Con- 
servation and  Watershed  Development 
Subcommittee,  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  and  an  active  member  of  the 
Mines  and  Mining  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fsdrs  has  resulted  in  my  being  assigned 
certain  critical  tasks  by  the  chairman  of 
those  committees.  These  additional  du- 
ties have  required  me  to  travel  exten- 
sively throughout  the  continental  United 
States,  Alaska,  and  Antarctica.  In  addi- 
tion, I  serve  on  six  other  subcommit- 
tees— all  meaningful  to  the  people  in  my 
district.  Heading  subcommittees  involves 
the  traditional  congressional  functions 
of  conducting  on-the-spot  inspections, 
investigations,  and  hearings,  which  ne- 
cessitates hearings  being  held  outside  of 
Washington. 

Through  these  hearings  we  learn  if 
legislation  passed  by  the  Congress  and 
now  law  is  being  executed  in  the  manner 
intended  by  the  Congress.  We  learn  if 
the  laws  i;,s  written  are  sufQcient,  or 
should  they  be  amended  to  make  them 
more  effectively  productive?  Too,  we 
should  know  as  much  as  we  can  about 
the  various  subjects  over  which  our  com- 
mittees have  Jurisdiction. 

Membership  of  subcommittees  vary  al- 
most every  time,  with  one  exception.  The 
chairman  must  always  be  at  the  location 
of  those  activities  being  conducted  away 
from  Washington.  Thus  many  members 
on  my  two  subcommittees  may  make  but 
one  or  two  field  visits,  while  my  official 
responsibilities  carry  me  away  on  many 
occasions. 

But,  for  one  exception,  I  was  regis- 
tered as  voting  on  all  bills  which  I  con- 
sidered of  vital  interest  to  the  people  of 
West  Virginia  and  the  Fourth  Congres- 
sional District.  I  will  return  to  that  ex- 
ception in  a  moment. 

Returning  to  those  questions  posed  in 
my  district  I  feel  It  must  be  made  clear 
to  my  constituents  of  the  real  workings 
of  Congress.  We  all  know  that  commit- 
tee hearings  and  sessions  make  up  the 
greater  bulk  of  cixigressional  business. 
Such  legislation  bs  pertains  to  each  com- 
mittee must  work  its  way  through  sub- 
committee hearings  to  hearings  before 
the  full  committee.  When  we  have 
reached  agreement  on  the  form  and  sub- 
stance of  the  bill,  we  must  then  report  it 
to  the  Congress  euid  request  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  to  allocate  both  a  date  and 
the  number  of  hours  of  debate  on  our 
bill.  Then  the  bill  reaches  the  floor  where 
for  the  first  time,  almost  all  Members 
learn  the  details  therein  through  floor 
debate. 

llils  casts  no  reflecticm  on  any  Mem- 
ber. How  could  any  human  being  know 
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the  contents  of  the  thousands  i  f  bills 
introduced  during  each  session  o '  Con- 
gress? How  many  could  hope  to  inder- 
stand  the  details  of  the  hundred  s  upon 
hundreds  of  bills  which  reach  th  s  floor 
finally  for  action?  No,  it  is  at  the  ime  of 
the  debate  that  everyone  leams  of  the 
Issues  at  hand  and  then  votes  t  ccord- 
ingly. 

Without  the  committee  form  o:  orga- 
nizaticm  both  Houses  would  be  in  a  con- 
stant state  of  chaos.  We  could  n  )t  exe- 
cute our  sacred  duty  and  trust  to  the 
people  without  this  system 

I  earlier  referred  to  axi  excep'  ion  on 
my  voting  record  on  matters  of  v  tal  in- 
terest and  concern  to  the  people  o :  West 
Virginia.  That  one  exception  was  »n  No- 
vember 10,  1971,  when  the  blac  c  lung 
amendments,  which  I  sponsorei  and 
fought  so  hard  for,  came  befoie  this 
House  for  action.  I  was  unfortunat  jly  the 
chairman  for  a  subcommittee  inv  ;stiga- 
tion  visit  to  Davenport.  Iowa,  at  that 
time.  I  say  "unfortunately"  in  th<  sense 
that  certain  people  have  made  si  ch  an 
issue  over  this  one  vote.  What  th»y  ne- 
glect to  tell  the  people  Is  that  my  eflorts 
and  those  of  my  supporters  were  so  ef- 
fective that  these  amendments  passed 
by  a  vote  of  312  to  78.  As  we  say  "'  /e  had 
the  votes"  and  I  knew  it.  Every  li  ember 
of  the  House  and  Senate  is  fully  aware 
of  the  fact  that  I  introduced  the  vei  y  first 
bill  in  the  Congress  to  provide  blac  c  lung 
benefits  in  April  1969.  This  was  included 
as  title  IV  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Health  Safety  Act  of  1969. 

Speaking  on  my  behalf  at  tha ;  time 
was  Chairman  John  A.  Blatnik  )f  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works.  His  words 
reflect  the  truth  of  the  matter,  pui  b,  and 
simple.  At  this  point  I  would  like  to  Insert 
the  statement  made  by  Chairman  Blat- 
nik on  November  10,  1971: 

Mr.  Blatnik.  Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  nw  «t  un- 
fortunate that  our  distinguished  colleague, 
Jim  Kee,  Is  absent  on  official  business,  on  the 
authority  of  the  House  Public  Work  i  Com- 
mittee, and  cannot  vote  for  the  bla(tc  lung 
bill.  Jim  fought  long  and  hard  for  tlils  bill, 
which  Is  of  great  consequence  to  the  people 
of  West  Virginia,  and  to  coal  mlnert  every- 
where. 

Several  weeks  ago,  before  we  had  a  ay  Idea 
this  legislation  had  been  scheduled 
week,  I,  as  chairman  of  the  House 
Works  Committee,  approved  a  series 
portant  out-of-town  hearings  on  wetershed 
development,  by  the  Conservation  a  id  Wa- 
tershed    Development      Subcommlti  ee,     of 
which  Jim  Kee  Is  chairman. 

Up  until  the  very  last  moment,  '  je  were 
juggling  the  timing  of  the  trip  aroi  nd  the 
bill's  possible  scheduling.  When,  at  ast,  we 
were  advised  on  sound  authority  that  the  bill 
would  be  delayed  until  later,  we  wect  ahead 
with  the  plan  for  the  subcommittee'!  i  trip. 

After  the  hearing  had  been  schedi  led  and 
announced,  the  black  lung  leglslat  on  was 
brought  to  the  floor  this  afternoon. 

But  for  these  pressing  and  long-p  romlsed 
hearings,  Jim  would  have  been  here  to  vote 
on  this  extremely  important  leglslat  on. 

I  am  exceptionally  proud  of  my  record. 
I  need  not  apologize.  I  need  not  explain 
anything  in  that  record  due  to  a  lack  of 
attention  or  concern  over  the  mUor  is- 
sues of  our  time.  The  people  of  the  Fourth 
Congressional  District  can  rest  usured 
on  those  points. 

I  shall  nm  on  that  record,  aiid  dare 
any  one  to  fault  It  or  match  it. 


or  this 
Public 
of  im- 


POLICIES  AND  PROCEDURES  TO  END 
THE  WAR  IN  INDOCHINA 

The  SPEAKEna  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Holiwild)  Is 
recognized  fo.- 10  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
I  have  introduced  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 592,  a  measure  which,  if  carried 
out,  will  put  an  end  to  the  bloodshed, 
human  suffering,  and  destruction  which 
has  been  inflicted  upon  Southeast  Asia 
for  the  past  25  years. 

This  measure  seeks  iio*.  only  to  end  the 
involvement  of  the  United  States  In  the 
war,  but  also  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  it- 
self and  establish  peace  in  the  Indochina 
area. 

Also,  House  Concurrent  Resolution  592 
offers  the  most  rapid  and  humanitarian 
method  for  obtaining  the  release  of  the 
prisoners  of  war  and  a  full  accounting 
for  missing  persons. 

The  resolution  follows  the  Intent  ex- 
pressed by  the  Democratic  Caucus  in  its 
vote  of  April  19, 1972.  to  end  th  war  and 
seek  the  repatriation  of  our  men  held 
prisoner  by  North  Vietnam  and  by  the 
National  Liberation  Front. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  592  rec- 
ognizes the  concern  of  the  American  ipeo- 
ple  about  the  war  and  it.  recent  escala- 
tion by  the  invasion  of  South  Vietnam  by 
14  divisions  of  North  Vietnamese  troops. 
Also,  the  resolution  recognizes  the 
basic  fact  that  peace  in  Southeast  Asia, 
or  anywhere  else  in  the  yvorld,  can  be 
achieved  only  by  agreement  of  the  great 
powers  which  sponsor  smaller  nations, 
and  the  people  of  the  smaller  nations 
themselves.  If  we  are  to  end  the  war.  stop 
the  killing,  repatriate  the  prisoners,  and 
establish  a  lasting  peace,  it  must  be  on 
the  basis  of  an  agreement  negotiated  be- 
tween the  parties. 

Most  importantly.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
resolution  recognizes  that  the  U.S. 
Congress  cannot  impose  an  agreement 
upon  the  parties  by  a  legislative  act,  nor 
can  we  gain  the  release  of  our  men  who 
are  prisoners  of  war  through  legislation 
alone.  For  exsmiple.  a  measure  which 
imilaterally  restricts  available  defensive 
options  through  the  denial  of  funds,  does 
nothing  but  encourage  the  enemy.  Such 
measures,  without  a  negotiated  agree- 
ment only  doom  the  prisoners  of  war  to 
additional  months  or  years  of  killing. 

The  resolution  which  I  have  introduced 
establishes  seven  broad  objectives  to  be 
achieved  through  negotiation:  either  in 
Paris,  through  the  good  o£Bces  of  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations, 
or  otherwise.  These  objectives  are: 
To  end  the  war. 

To  repatriate  the  prisoners  of  war. 
To  settle  political  issues. 
To  guarantee  the  peace. 
To  alleviate  human  suffering. 
To   guarantee    self-determination   to 
the  people  of  Vietnam,  and 
To  reunite  the  American  people. 
To  achieve  the  above  objectives,  which 
I  believe  the  American  people  support, 
the  resolution  provides  for  a  series  of 
negotiated    steps.    The    United    States 
would  take  all  available  means  to  bring 
about  the  following: 
An  Immediate  cease  fire. 
Release  of  all  prisoners  of  war  to  the 


custody  of  a  neutral  country  to  be  vol- 
untarily repatriated  by  the  International 
Red  Cross. 

Announcement  of  a  certain  date  for 
complete  and  final  withdrawal  of  all  for- 
eign miUtary  personnel  from  both  North 
and  South  Vietnam. 

Withdrawal  of  all  North  Vietnamese 
military  forces  from  South  Vietnam, 
Cambodia,  and  Laos. 

Concurrent  withdrawal  of  all  foreign 
military  forces  from  North  and  South 
Vietnam. 

A  cessation  of  arms  shipments  and 
war  materials  to  North  and  South  Viet- 
nam by  the  United  States,  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  by  China. 

Free  elections  in  both  North  and  South 
Vietnam  supervised  by  the  United  Na- 
tions to  determine:  Whether  the  two 
countries  should  be  reunited;  what  form 
of  government  will  prevail  if  the  people 
vote  to  reunite;  what  form  of  govern- 
ment will  prevail  in  each  country  if  the 
countries  vote  to  remain  separate. 

Supervision  and  enforcement  of  the 
peace  in  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia 
by  the  United  Nations. 

Economic  aid  to  both  North  and  South 
Vietnam  by  the  United  States  and  other 
members  of  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  realize  that  some  of  the 
procedures  contained  in  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  592  have  been  proposed 
before.  Some  have  been  accepted,  some 
have  been  rejected  by  one  or  more  par- 
ties. But,  I  was  heartened  to  read  that 
the  new  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations  has.  in  a  departure  from  past 
policy  offered  his  good  offices  to  help 
the  parties  reach  an  agreement.  I  am 
also  pleased  that  the  President  has  di- 
rected a  resumption  of  negotiations  in 
Paris. 
I  want  to  end  the  war. 
I  want  to  stop  the  killing  of  Amer- 
icans by  Asians,  of  Asians  by  Americans, 
and  of  Asians  by  Asians. 

I  want  to  see  the  prisoners  returned  to 
their  homes. 
I  want  a  lasting  peace. 
And  I  want  to  help  bind  up  the  ter- 
rible wounds  of  the  people  in  Indochina. 
As  we  did  with  enemy  and  friendly  na- 
tions after  World  War  n. 

Without  a  negotiated  agreement  and 
an  enforced  peace  in  Indochina,  the  war 
will  go  on  for  years;  millions  more  will 
die  and  increasing  number  of  prisoners 
will  be  imprisoned  for  additional  years, 
or  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives  in 
festering  prison  cells. 

If  an  end  to  the  war.  an  end  to  the 
killing,  and  the  repatriation  of  the  pris- 
oners Is  what  we  reaUy  want.  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  592  is  the  path 
to  follow,  and  one  which  I  believe  all 
men  of  good  will  and  compassion  wiU 
support. 

CoNctTUUCNT  RxsoLunow:  Poucns  and  Pao- 

CKDxnoB  To  End  thk  Wax  n«  Indo-Cbima 

Whereas  the  continuing  war  In  Southeast 

Asia  is  of  great  concern  to  the  people  of 

the  United  States. 

Whereas  the  current  military  Invasion  of 
South  Vietnam  by  the  forces  of  North  Viet- 
nam has  contributed  to  the  escalation  of  the 
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Whereas  a  lasting  peace  in  that  region  can 
be  achieved  only  through  agreement  be- 
tween the  Great  Powers,  the  Democratic  Be- 
publlc  of  (North)  Vietnam,  the  Bapubllo  of 


(South)  Vietnam  and  the  indigenous  peo- 
ple of  the  latter  two  countries. 

Whereas  the  ITnltad  States  Congress  can- 
not by  a  legislative  Act  impose  an  agreement 
upon  the  parties  so  as  to  end  the  war,  guar- 
antee the  release  of  the  prisoners  of  war. 
settle  political  Issues,  guarantee  the  peace, 
alleviate  human  suCTerlng  in  the  region, 
guarantee  self-determination  of  the  people  of 
Vietnam,  and  reunite  the  American  people. 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  for  the  promotion  of  peace  In  South- 
east Asia  should  be  to  Immediately  resume 
and  continue  negotiations  to  achieve  the 
following  objectives  and  agreements: 

1.  An  immediate  cease  fire  by  all  forces; 

2.  Complete  and  total  withdrawal  by  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  (North)  Vietnam 
of  all  men  and  equipment  from  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and  Laos: 

3.  Withdrawal  of  all  remaining  mUltary 
forces  of  the  United  States,  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  and  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  aU  other  foreign  military  forces,  from 
Vietnam; 

4.  A  cessation  of  the  shipment  of  arms 
and  war  materials  to  the  Democratic  Repub- 
lic of  (North)  Vietnam  and  to  the  Republic 
of  (South)  Vietnam; 

5.  Free  elections  in  both  the  Democratic 
Republic  of  (North)  Vietnam  and  the  Re- 
public of  (South)  Vietnam,  supervised  by 
the  United  Nations: 

a.  to  determine  whether  the  two  coun- 
tries should  be  reunited  under  a  common 
government; 

b.  to  determine  the  form  of  government 
for  the  reunited  country  If  a  reunited  coun- 
try is  preferred  by  the  people  of  both  coun- 
tries; 

c.  to  determine  the  form  of  government 
for  each  country  if  separate  and  sovereign 
countries  are  preferred  by  the  people  of  each 
country. 

6.  Supervision  and  enforcement  of  the 
peace  In  Vietnam;  Laoe,  and  Cambodia  by 
the  United  Nations;  and 

7.  Economic  aid  to  the  countries  of 
Southeast  Asia  by  the  United  States  and 
other  members  of  the  United  Nations.  Be  It 
further  reserved: 

A.  that  In  order  to  facilitate  negotiations 
toward  the  objectives  and  agreements  enu- 
merated above,  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  Immediately  after  the  achievement  of  a 
cease  fire,  all  prisoners  of  war  then  hdd  by 
the  Democratic  Republic  of  (North)  Viet- 
nam, the  Republic  of  (South)  Vietnam,  and 
by  insxirgent  forces,  be  released  to  the  cus- 
tody of  a  neutral  country  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  International  Red  Ooes  for  vol- 
untary repatriation,  and  that  all  parties  to 
negotiations  prepare  and  exchange  lists  of 
the  missing  and  unrecovered  dead  so  that 
the  International  Red  Cross  may  make  a  full 
accounting  for  all  missing  persons. 

B.  Immediately  after  the  confirmation  by 
formal  agreonent  of  the  pedicles  and  proce- 
dures set  forth  In  this  resolution  between 
the  national  parties  named  herein  and  any 
necessary  additional  parties,  and  the  com- 
pletion of  action  taken  to  return  all  prison- 
ers of  war.  as  specified  In  Paragraph  A,  to  a 
neutral  country;  the  parties  to  this  agree- 
ment shall  announce  a  certain  date  for  the 
complete  and  final  withdrawal  of  all  foreign 
mlUtary  personnel  from  the  Democratic  Re- 
pubUe  of  (North)  Vietnam  and  ttie  Repi^llo 
of  (South)  Vietnam. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  MrrcHM,L)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  commend  to  the  attention  of  my 


coUeagues  testimony  of  Robert  Z.  Alpem. 
Development  Director  of  SANE,  before 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  re 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1972  on  March 
28,  1972. 
The  statement  follows: 

Testimony  of  Robebt  Z.  Alpsrn 
I  would  like  to  thank  the  chairman  and 
members  of  this  committee  for  hearing  a 
cross-section  of  official,  organizational  and 
citizen  views  on  the  important  question  of 
Foreign  Assistance,  especially  South  Asia  Re- 
lief and  Rehabilitation.  I  am  here  to  bring 
some  fresh  perspective  on  relief  and  rehabili- 
tation in  Bangladesh. 

On  March  16.  1972  I  returned  from  there 
and  India  after  two  weeks  of  gathering  first- 
hand experience  among  the  people,  from  gov- 
ernment leaders  (Sheikh  Mujibur  Rahman, 
Prime  Minister  Oandhl),  local  administra- 
tors, relief  workers,  economists.  Ambassador 
Keating  and  A.I.D.  representatives. 

I  was  one  of  seventy  Americana  from 
thirty-seven  states,  who  participated  in  the 
Airlift  of  Understanding  to  Bangladesh. 

I  arrived  In  Bangladesh  as  the  final  wave 
of  9,796.076  BengaU  and  Hindu  refugees  were 
coming  back  from  Indian  refugee  camps. 
Some  had  spent  up  to  nine  months  away 
from  Bangladesh/ East  Pakistan  after  fleeing 
the  savage  repression  and  destructive  actions 
of  Gen.  Tahya  Khan's  West  Pakistan  Army 
and  police  forces  numbering  90,000  to  94,000 
men.  We  have  all  heard  much  of  those  almost 
10  million  who  fled  to  India,  but  little  has 
been  said  of  10  to  16  million  people  who 
were  refugees  within  Bangladesh,  moving 
from  their  destroyed  villages  like  nomadic 
tribes  to  avoid  the  rampaging  Pakistan  Army. 
At  least  20%  of  the  75  million  people  who 
make  up  Bangladesh  were  displaced,  driven 
out  of  the  country  or  roaming  about  within 
it  seeking  shelter  and  food.  Hard  estimates 
point  out  that  at  least  2  million  homes  were 
completely  destroyed  and  several  million 
severely  damaged.  Since  a  family  unit  com- 
prises five  to  seven  people,  between  10  to  15 
million  persons  were  left  homeless. 

I  travelled  through  villages  in  the  Districts 
of  Comma.  Chittagong  and  Chlttagong  HUl 
Tracts  In  the  Eastern  and  Southeastern  part 
of  the  country.  Prom  the  destruction  I  saw 
the  above  flgvuve  appear  to  be  on  the  low  side. 
The  hostUltles  ended  with  India  defeating 
Pakistan  on  December  17. 1971.  Three  months 
later  the  eighth  most  populous  nation  In  the 
world  Is  faced  with  an  emergency  situation  of 
trying  to  find  shelter,  food,  seed,  and  work 
for  15-26  million  of  its  homeless  refuged  peo- 
ple before  the  monsoon  rains  come  In  eight 
weeks.  This  would  be  equivalent  to  the  V&. 
having  40-60  million  people  with  similar 
needs.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  houses  have 
to  be  buut.  food  In  great  quantities  must  be 
on  hand,  seed  In  certain  districts.  Is  needed, 
and  people  must  find  work  If  Bangladesh  Is  to 
avoid  a  new  human  disaster  of  the  dimensions 
It  experienced  in  the  fioods  and  cyclone  of 
August  and  November  1970. 

At  the  end  of  February,  1972  In  UNROD 
Information  Paper  No.  3— Blunt  Facts  on  Re- 
lief and  Rehabilitation  in  Bangladesh  TDnl 
Hagen  refers  to  UNROD  field  reports  on  food 
reserves. 

"Now.  towards  beginning  of  March  the  sit- 
uation has  deteriorated  rapidly:  the  reserves 
are  being  exhausted,  both  at  farmer  level  and 
In  government  stocks;  the  boro  crop  will  In 
large  areas  of  the  northwest  be  an  almost 
total  failure  due  to  lack  of  fertilizer,  fuel  for 
dlesel  pumps,  and  due  to  destruction  of  many 
pumps.  The  fact  that  there  Is  sufficient  food 
In  the  country  right  now  and  for  the  next 
few  weeks  Is  no  guarantee  that  considerable 
segments  of  the  population  may  not  be  hun- 
gry or  may  not  even  be  starving:  for  the 
wrecked  tranqx>rt  system  does  not  allow  any 
substantial  food  movements." 

Tlxe  new  democratic  government  of  Sheikh 
Mujibur  Rahman  is  presently  trying  to  get 


the  Inputs  It  needs  to  protect  Its  people  rom 
the  difficult  weeks  and  months  ahead.  A  faU- 
uie  to  meet  this  challenge  could  weaken  his 
government  and  produce  serious  Internal  dis- 
locations. 

On  March  16,  1972  the  U.S.  cancelled  $97.8 
million  dollars  for  humanitarian  relief  in 
Bangladesh.  According  to  State  Department 
officials  this  cancellation  was  made  "because 
the  original  purpose  of  the  assistance,  to  pre- 
vent famine,   has  been  accomplished." 

There  have  occurred  and  continue  to  occur 
some  serious  queetlons  as  to  how  much  of 
the  UJ3.  government's  committed  aid  has  ac- 
tuaUy  been  delivered  to  Bangladesh. 

A  very  Ulumlnating  exercise  Is  to  review 
U.S.  Food  Aid  to  East  Bengal  from  November 
1970  through  November  1971  as  shown  on 
data  sheete  from  A.IU./ASIA  dated  3/16/72. 
•240.0  million  (C<X;-cost)  for  Specific  Relief 
Actions  was  committed  and  of  this  $91.3  had 
been  delivered.  Data  on  U.8.  relief  Inputs  from 
12/1/71  to  present  does  not  seem  to  be  avail- 
able. Right  now  the  GAO  is  trying  to  develop 
a  detailed  analysis  of  UJ3.  aid  to  Bangladesh 
so  that  it  may  be  known  precisely  how  we 
lived  up  to  oiu"  commitments.  According  to 
an  UNROD  report  dated  March,  1972  no  VS. 
wheat,  rice,  or  edible  oil  had  been  received 
so  far  this  year.  The  first  shipment  of  VS. 
food  grain  will  not  arrive  until  May  16,  1972. 

In  terms  of  national  wealth,  resources,  and 
transport  faciUtles  the  U.S.  relief  elTort  for 
Bangladesh  has  to  date  been  less  than  In- 
spiring. It  Is  hardly  in  keeping  wltii  our  often 
expressed  policy  of  providing  humanlt»'rian 
assistance  to  people  in  time  of  natural  or 
man-made  disasters.  One  way  of  looking  at 
the  dimension  of  U.S.  relief  is  to  consider 
what  the  Indian  government  has  undertaken. 
India  one  of  the  poorest  and  meet  populous 
nations  in  the  world  has  expended  over  $465  - 
000,000. 

INDIAN  AID  TO  BANCU^DESK  RCFT7GEES  > 
MARCH  25,   1971-FEBBTrABT  25,  1972 

Direct  Budgetary  Expenditures  6  mllUon 
refugees  in  camps  (Thru  December  31,  1971) , 
$320  mllUon.' 

Projection  from  January  to  March,  1972, 
$60  million. 

Repatriation  of  Refugees — ^Transportation. 
$4  million. 

Journey  allowances.  $5.3  million. 

Two  weeks  rations,  $12.0  million. 

Cash  allowances  on  arrival  in  Bangladesh. 
$32-36  million. 

Cost  of  rations  provided  refugees  awaiting 
rehabUitation,  $6.7  million. 

Additional  food  grains  for  refugees  in  tran- 
sit, camps  and  other  unforeseen  items,  $25— 
40  million. 

Totel,  $466-483  mlUlon. 

It  is  true  that  India  was  confronted  with 
a  tide  of  human  beings  within  its  borders  and 
had  to  act  to  help  these  millions  of  people. 

This  huge  refugee  program  has  set  India's 
planned  development  back  one  year  and  has 
created  a  host  of  new  social  and  economlo 
problems  for  Its  own  people. 

The  lessons  of  the  past  should  be  clear. 
With  only  two  months  remaining  before 
monsoon  rains  turn  large  areas  of  Bang- 
ladesh into  lakes  thus  severely  limiting  ac- 
cess to  them  the  U.S.  and  other  nations  must 
mobilize  their  aid  efforts.  This  eight  week 
period  is  one  of  do  or  die  for  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  pec^le. 

A  set  of  priority  needs  derived  from  UN- 
ROD  sources,  disciissions  with  Bangladesh's 
officials  is  listed  below. 
A.  Transport 

Trucks — 4000-5500 . 

Flat  bottome— 26-60. 

Outboard  motors  (for  native  boats)  — 1000. 

B<aiey  bridges— 6000  ft. 

Fork  lifts— 76. 


1  Source  Indian  Embassy. 
'  Does  not  reflect  indirect  costs  of  3  mlUlon 
refugees   residing   outside   camps. 
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8TOL  (Tmuports)— 8. 
Helioopters  (transporU) — 10-30. 
Petrol — 1.  Storage  tanka. 

a.ruM. 

B.  Fy>od 
Food   Oralna — 300,000  tona  per  i^ntb 
EcUble  oU— 60.000  tons. 

C.  Rousing 
Corrugated  Iron  sheets — 300,000  t4ns. 
Timber  (corner  posts) — 400,000  tofu. 

D.  0Mb 

E.  Clothing 
Raw  cotton — 90,000  tons. 
Yarn. 
(Instead   of  sending   iinsultable   western 

style  garments  cotton  and  yarn  could  put 
factory  and  cottage  Industry  people  back 
to  work  making  their  own  style  clot  ilng.) 

As  can  be  seen  transportation  Is  c  Itlcal  If 
aid  Is  to  get  to  where  It  Is  needed.  Much  of 
the  equipment  enumerated  Is  to  be  round  In 
Southeast  Asia.  South  Vietnam  Is  less  than 
3,600  miles  away.  Since  we  are  reducing  our 
ground  forces  and  logistical  support!  It  would 
seem  most  appropriate  to  transfer  :  rom  war 
use  to  llfesavlng  use  quantities  of  tbe  Items 


then 


to   the 


listed    Instead    of    returning 
U.S.  or  leaving  them  on  site. 

Another  way  to  expedite  relief  aid  wo\Ud 
be  to  authorize  UNSOD  to  use  cas|i  aid  for 
purchasing  food  grains  In  areas 
Bangladesii  rather  than  shipping  tHem  from 
points  around  the  world.  Shipping  t  jne  from 
Texas  ports  has,  for  example,  been  taking 
two  months. 

One  striking  contrast  between 
military  assistance  and  emergency 
that  our  military  aid  far  outweighs 
are  prepared  to  commit  to  help  sustain  life. 
This  is  also  true  of  our  1973  F^den  1  Budget 
Where  80%  of  the  budget  goes  to  wijrs — ^past, 
present,  and  future — while  19% 
human  resources. 

The  lesson  of  U.S.  military  assistance  to 
Pakistan  should  now  be  clear.  By  s 
arms  to  a  clearly  unrepresentative 
regime  we  contributed  to  one  of  t^e  worst 
military  repressions  in  history 

If  now  we  can  contribute  to  Banbladesta's 
suuTTlval  through  these  challenging 
we  will  be  keeping  alive  a  new  South  Asian 
democracy  that  can  give  strength  i  nd  hope 
to  people  everywhere  and  restore  a 
of  U.S.  credlbUlty, 


foreign 
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applying 
military 


measure 
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(Mr.  ASPINALL  asked  and 
permission  to  extend  his  remarkfe 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  inc 
traneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
your  attention  to  an  article  on 
page  of  the  Washington  Post  of 
1972.  It  Is  written  by  Thomas  Oltoole 
carries  the  headline,  "U.S.  Energpr 
Light  Dims  at  the  End  of  the 

The  article  highlights  manji 
problems  the  Nation  now  faces 
gard  to  its  fuels  and  energy 
problems  under  consideration  in 

before  the  House  Committee  on 

and  Insular  Affairs. 

Pew  problems  today  are  as 
to  the  social,  economic,  and  pel 
curlty  of  this  country  as  those  ajlong 
energy  continuum. 

Mr.  O'Toole's  article  accuratfely 
gests  the  totality  of  the  problem 
should  be  of  interest  to  anyone 
with  these  issues  we  are  confron 

U.S.  Enkbct  Caisis:  Light  Diks 
OP  TRx  TwnmL 

--^      (By  Thomas  OToole) 
I  think  our  energy  shortage  Is  bot  only 
endemic.  It's  Incurable.  We're  goln|   to  have 
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to  live  with  It  the  rest  of  our  Uvea. — John  A. 
Carver,  Jr..  Member.  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion. 

Endemic  and  incvirable  are  strong  words, 

but  strong  as  they  are  they  only  begin  to 
describe  tbe  depth  ol  tbe  energy  crlsla  In  the 
United  States. 

What  do  you  aay  about  a  nation  that  is 

Bitting  on  1.800  years  of  ooal  It  may  never 
be  able  to  bum?  How  do  you  portray  a  coun- 
try that  must  Import  one  third  of  the  oil  It 
consumes  every  day? 

How  do  you  deeorlbe  a  land  that  haa  be- 
gun rationing  natural  gas  to  its  people? 
Whose  mightiest  rivers  have  lUmost  run  out 
of  dam  sites?  Whose  entire  supply  of  \u-anium 
could  disappear  In  the  next  two  decades? 

The  richest  nation  In  the  world  has  dis- 
covered It  Is  energy  poor  and  that  this  sud- 
den poverty  threatens  the  balance  of  trade, 
our  attempts  to  clean  up  the  air  and  water, 
and  the  efforts  we've  made  to  hold  down  the 
prices  of  products  from  gasoline  to  elec- 
tricity. 

In  fact,  the  energy  crisis  in  America  threat- 
ens the  American  way  of  life,  at  least  that 
life  that  means  color  television,  frostless 
freezers,  aelf-cleanlng  ovens  and  electric 
grills,  knives,  oombs  and  toothbrushes. 

"I  think  I  can  see  the  day  when  the  coun- 
try might  have  to  ration  electricity."  said 
James  R.  Bchlesinger,  chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  "I  don't  think 
it  wiU  come  for  several  decades  and  maybe 
not  until  the  year  2000.  but  I  do  think 
It  wUl  come." 

The  last  40  years  have  seen  the  pop- 
ulation grow  70  per  cent  and  energy  con- 
sumption 310  per  cent.  Demand  for  energy  Is 
such  that  In  the  next  10  yesirs  the  United 
States  will  need  60  new  sites  for  oil  refineries 
and  300  for  power  plants,  all  of  them  close 
enough  to  the  cities  to  serve  them  but  not  so 
close  as  to  spoil  them. 

"One  day  we  might  find  the  entire  stu-face 
of  the  United  States  covered  with  power 
plants,"  said  Roger  C.  Carlsmlth,  associate 
director  of  the  Oak  Ridge  National  Labora- 
tory's environmental  program.  "That  same 
day  we  might  find  that  we  have  exhausted 
the  nation's  fuel  supplies." 

If  fossil  fuels  are  consumed  at  present 
rates.  Americans  will  be  left  only  with  coal  by 
the  year  3.000.  It  might  be  hard  to  believe, 
but  the  country  haa  already  passed  Its  oil 
production  peak  and  stands  on  the  brink  of 
reaching  its  gas  production  peak. 

"It  doesnt  matter  that  we  may  have  found 
30  billion  barrels  of  oil  and  more  than  20 
trillion  cubic  feet  of  gas  In  Alaska."  says  8. 
David  Preeman,  onetime  energy  adviser  to 
Presidents  Johnson  and  Nixon.  "Our  rates  of 
consumption  are  now  so  large  that  we  can  see 
the  bottom  of  the  barrel." 

Last  year,  the  United  States  constuned  5.6 
bUllon  barrels  of  oil  and  23.1  trillion  cubic 
feet  of  natural  gas. 

The  country's  109  mlUlon  cars  used  90  bil- 
lion gallons  of  gasoline.  Its  3,000  Jetliners 
more  than  one  bUllon  gallons  of  Jet  fuel  and 
Its  3,400  power  plants  one  bUllon  barrels  of 
oil.  four  billion  cubic  feet  of  gas  and  300- 
mlllion  tons  of  coal. 

SHORTAOX  or  CHEAP  FUELS 
Americans    noir    use    more    than    six   times 

as  much  per  capita  energy  as  the  world  aver- 
age. Tbe  entire  nation  of  200  million  i>eople 
bums  more  energy  than  the  600  nUIllon  of 
Japan,  Great  Britain,  Germany  and  tbe  So- 
viet Union  combined. 

Consumption  of  electrical  energy  has 
shown  by  far  the  greatest  growth,  a  direct 
result  of  the  soaring  electrical  living  stand- 
ard. 

Americans  used  almost  1.8  trillion  kilowatt 
hours  last  year,  twice  what  was  used  In  1961. 
The  Federal  Power  Commission  estimates 
that  by  1980  electrical  usage  will  have 
doubled  again,  that  the  country'e  electric 
companies  will  ^>end  1136  bUllon  on  new 


plants  and  transmission  Unee  to  meet,  that 
demand. 

By  1080,  electric  power  expansion  wlU  cost 
$23  bimon  a  year  and  by  1900  It  wlU  be  up  to 

137  billion.  One  study  of  power  usage  In  the 

United    States    concludes     ttaat    during     tbe 

1 080s  a  new  one  million  kUowatt  plant  must 
be  brought  into  serrice  every  12  days  to  sat- 
Isf  y  power  needs. 

The  phenomenal  growth  In  electrical  con- 
sumption points  up  America's  most  serious 
energy  problem:  the  shortage  of  cheap,  clean 
fuels  to  make  electricity. 

Uranlimi  is  not  yet  In  short  supply,  but 
only  because  nuclear  power  Is  still  an  Infant 
Industry.  Coal  the  United  States  has  in  abim- 
dance.  but  not  tbe  sulfur-free  coal  the  coun- 
try's crowded  cities  will  allow  to  be  burned 
today. 

on.  PKODTTCnON  PEAKED 

Ironically,  the  two  most  wanted  fuels  are 
the  scarcest— oU  and  natural  gas.  They're 
wanted  becaues  they're  relatively  (especially 
gas)  clean  and  cheap;  they're  scarce  because 
the  United  States  is  consuming  more  than  it 
can  produce. 

Domestic  oil  production  peaked  in  Novem- 
ber of  1070,  Is  now  down  almost  8  per  cent 
from  Its  peak  to  less  than  11  million  barrels 
a  day.  Alaska's  North  Slope  will  add  two  mil- 
lion barrels  a  day  by  1980,  but  the  once-rich 
fields  of  Texas  and  Oklahoma  are  dwindling 
BO  steadily  that  domestic  oU  output  may 
never  again  reach  11  million  barrels  a  day. 

Oas  production  has  not  yet  topped  out  in 
the  United  States,  but  It  might  have  If  last 
winter  had  been  a  cold  one.  Even  so,  gas 
heat  was  In  such  demand  that  distributors 
were  rejecting  new  applicants  and  rationing 
old  ones  at  the  same  time  that  gas  was  flow- 
ing from  the  wells  in  Louisiana  and  Texas 
at  the  highest  rate  in  history. 

"The  analogy  I  like  to  use  Is  that  it's  like 
a  big  ice  cream  soda,"  former  White  House 
adviser  Dave  Preeman  said.  "We  can  put  a  few 
more  straws  In  the  soda  and  suck  It  up  a 
little  faster,  but  all  that's  going  to  do  is 
make  it  all  gone  that  much  sooner." 

The  flow  of  American  gas  has  reached  a 
record  66  billion  cubic  feet  a  day,  a  flow  so 
high  that  proven  U.S.  reserves  have  fallen  to 
their  lowest  level  In  15  years,  from  a  high 
five  years  ago  of  289  trilUon  cubic  feet  to  347 
trillion  cubic  feet  at  the  end  of  1971. 

There  have  been  charges  that  tbe  gas  In- 
dustry has  aUowed  reserves  to  drop  to  force 
a  price  increase,  but  the  evidence  Is  still 
strong  that  the  nation  has  begun  to  run  out 
of  natural  gas. 

"The  idea  that  gas  is  being  sat  on  some- 
where Is  economically  absurd."  FPC  Ccm.Tiis- 
sloner  John  Carver  told  a  congressional  com- 
mittee last  month.  "We  have  a  gas  shortage." 

If  oU  and  gas  are  so  scare,  then  how  Is  the 
United  States  managing  to  make  ends  meet? 

The  answer  Is  that  the  United  States  to- 
day is  importing  record  volumes  of  oil  and 
gas.  quantities  that  promise  to  grow  so  great 
they  wUl  have  a  profound  and  lasting  effect 
on  domestic  energy  strategy,  on  the  balanoM 
of  trade  and  on  foreign  poUcy  for  years  to 
come. 

Oil  Import  policy  will  be  the  first  to  un- 
dergo   changes,    unless    a    domestic   miracle 

happens  snd  somebody  makes  an  overnight 

find  of  lOO  mllUon  tMtrrels  of  American  oil. 

The  United  States  now  buys  27  percent  of 
its  oil  from  foreign  suppliers,  mostly  Canada 
and  Venezuela.  But  Canada  and  Venezuela 
face  the  same  prospect  of  shortage  that  tbe 
United  States  faces.  Less  than  10  per  cent  of 
America's  Imported  oil  cumes  from  the  Mid- 
dle East,  partly  because  the  quota  system  is 
biased  against  aU  foreign  oU  and  partly  be- 
cause It's  even  more  biased  against  Eastern 
Hemisphere  oil. 

But  the  only  region  of  the  world  possessing 
the  vast  caches  of  oil  the  United  States  bo 
desperately  needs  is  the  Middle  East,  where 
80  per  cent  of  tbe  world's  recoverable  oil  is 
located. 
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"Serious  people  are  seriously  concerned 
about  our  oil  qtiotaa.  which  have  done  little 

more  than  prop  up  domestic  oil  pnces,"  is  tbe 

way  ifs  put  by  one  leading  energy  consultant. 

"We're  going  to  have  to  change  the  system." 

The  United  States  win  import  oU  and  gas 
worth  an  estimated  83  blUlon  this  year,  but 
that's  Just  a  trickle  alongside  the  flood  that 
win  pour  mto  the  country  when  (not  If)  the 
Import  quotas  are  relaxed. 

By  1986,  economists  predict,  more  than  half 
our  oU  and  almost  half  our  gas  wUl  come 
from  Imports.  This  would  mcrease  oU  and 
gas  imports  by  more  than  10  times,  to  a  stag- 
gering total  of  $34  bUllon. 

Tankers  wlU  be  hauling  more  than  12  mU- 
Uon  barrels  of  oU  and  more  than  five  blUlon 
cubic  feet  of  Uquefled  gas  Into  UJB.  ports 
every  day.  most  of  it  from  countries  Inside 
the  Eastern  Hemisphere.  By  1985,  America's 
oil  and  gas  supply  may  well  depend  on  how 
weU  we're  getting  on  with  countries  like 
Libya,  Algeria,  Nigeria,  Saudi  Arabia  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Foreign  affairs  aside,  the  price  that  wlU 
have  to  be  paid  to  guarantee  delivery  and 
distribution  of  all  this  oU  and  gas  truly  la 
boggling. 

The  National  Petroleum  CouncU  figures 
that  more  than  360  new  supertankers  will  be 
needed  to  shuttle  Middle  East  oU  from  the 
Persian  Gulf  to  the  United  SUtes.  The  price 
quoted  for  a  260,000-ton  tanker  today  Is  •137 
million,  which  puts  a  price  tag  of  $13.6  biUlon 
on  a  Middle  East  fleet. 

CANADA,   AtASELA    PIPELINES 

Not  a  single  U£.  port  can  handle  these 
giant  ships,  which,  when  laden  with  more 
than  two  mUllon  tons  of  oil  each,  draw  as 
much  as  80  feet  of  water.  This  means  the 
United  States  must  construct  three  new  deep- 
water  terminals,  one  on  each  coast  at  a  total 
cost  of  $1  bmion. 

Most  of  the  money  the  nation  must  spend 
to  deal  with  the  rtsing  oU  tide  will  go  to  new 
refining  capacity.  The  Petroleum  CouncU  esti- 
mates no  fewer  than  60  new  refineries  must 
be  buUt  In  the  United  States  in  the  next  18 
years,  at  a  cost  of  $18  blUlon. 

The  costs  of  handling  anticipated  natural 
gas  imports  wUl  come  colse  to  the  costs  of  oil 
Imports. 

PlpeUnes  to  run  Canadian  and  Alaskan  gas 
into  the  United  States  are  priced  at  $4.8 
billion,  which  is  on  top  of  $2  bUUon  for  pipe- 
lines to  carry  gas  to  be  brought  by  ship  into 
the  United  SUtes  in  Uquld  form.  It  wUl  cost 
the  companies  venturing  Into  this  business 
$4  bUlion  to  liquefy  the  gas  and  $1  bUllon  to 
turn  the  liquids  back  into  gas. 

Tankers  to  transport  the  liquified  gas  from 
countries  like  Nigeria  and  Algeria  wUl  cost 
$6  bUlion.  Three  of  these  tankers  are  already 
at  sea.  39  are  being  buUt  or  are  on  order  and 
the  National  Petroleum  CouncU  has  said 
that  120  liquefied  natural  gras  tankers  will 
be  needed  by  1986  If  the  United  States  is  to 
meet  Its  gas  demands. 

These  expenses  approach  at  a  time  when 
drllUng  for  oil  and  gas  Is  getting  more  diffi- 
cult, more  expensive  and  more  unrewarding. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  COSTS 
••E>ry  holes"  now  cost  the  U.S.  oU  industry 

$900  million  a  year.  Wildcatters  are  down 
to  20.000  feet  in  the  ground  seeking  oU  in 
West  Texas.  Gas  wells  28,000  feet  deep  were 
only  this  year  sunk  in  Texas'  Peeos  County, 
while  early  In  March  a  gas  weU  was  sunk 
30.000  feet  in  Oklahoma,  making  it  the  deep- 
est weU  In  the  world  and  also  one  of  the 
most  expensive. 

"OU  and  gas  fields  don't  reproduce,"  says 
the  Interior  Department's  M.  King  Hubbert, 
one  of  the  world's  foremost  petroleum  geolo- 
gists. "Every  time  we  drill  one,  there's  one 
less  to  go." 

A  final  and  Inevitable  expense  Is  the  grow- 
ing coat  of  catering  to  the  environment. 


OU  and  gas  companies  want  to  drUl  off- 
shore, but  the  dangers  of  spills  have  not 
only  limited  offshore  drUUng  but  in  some 
cases  cut  It  out  altogether — as  In  the  Santa 

Barbara  ebannri. 

They  want  to  build  deepwater  terminals 
along  the  Bast  Coast  to  handle  the  antici- 
pated armada  of  supertankers,  but  states 
from  Maine  to  Florida  are  studying  legisla- 
tion to  prevent  such  terminals.  Delaware 
alreculy  has  passed  a  bUl  that  prohibits  con- 
struction of  any  new  oU  refineries  inside 
its  borders. 

"We  have  a  very  schizophrenic  audience 
along  the  Bast  Coast  today,"  according  to  C. 
L.  Woods,  vice-president  of  MobU  Oil  Corp.. 
"because  what  Delaware  is  essentially  saying 
to  the  other  49  states  is  .  .  .  you  guys  do  It, 
but  ke^  them  away  from  us." 

What  does  it  all  mean?  WeU,  one  thing  It 
means  is  that  Industry  wUl  have  to  spend 
that  much  more  time,  money  and  effort 
seeking  solutions  to  these  problems.  That 
means  that  prices  for  oU  and  gas  and  aU  tbe 
products  that  chemistry  squeezes  out  of  oU 
and  gas  wUl  be  moving  upward. 

"The  Nixon  administration  has  tried  extra 
hard  to  keep  the  lid  on  oU  prices,  but  I'd 
expect  that  after  the  elections  in  November 
there  wUl  be  at  least  a  60-cent-a-barrel  In- 
crease in  oil,"  former  White  House  adviser 
Freeman  said.  "I'd  expect  even  steeper  m- 
creases  in  natural  gas  and  In  electrical  energy 
prices." 

Domestic  oU  costs  roughly  $3.60  a  barrel, 
with  foreign  oU  costing  $2  to  $2.60  a  barrel. 
Domestic  gas  Is  chet^  at  20  to  25  cents  a 
thousand  cubic  feet  at  the  wellhead,  whUe 
tbe  liquified  foreign  gas  that's  starting  to 
come  into  the  United  States  (Algerian  gas 
has  begun  to  move  Into  Boston  harbor)  by 
tanker  costs  $1.10  a  thousand  cubic  feet. 

A  15  per  cent  increase  In  the  price  of 
oU  means  at  least  that  much  of  a  booet 
for  gasoline  and  Jet  fuel,  which  together 
take  more  than  60  per  cent  of  the  oU  in  every 
barrel. 

How  much  would  this  cost  the  consumer? 
In  gasoline  prices  alone,  no  less  than  $2 
bUlion.  Trucking  rates  woiUd  go  up.  So 
would  bus  fares,  heating  oUs  and  plastic 
packaging  for  everything  from  food  to  toys. 
Jet  fares?  Fuel  Is  a  large  expense  in  alrUne 
operations,  and  nobody  expects  the  nation's 
airlines  not  to  pass  on  some  of  a  price  boost 
to  their  passengers.  A  growing  percentage  of 
the  oU  that  comes  out  of  each  barrel  is  what 
the  oU  Industry  caUs  residual  oil,  literally 
the  oU  that's  left  over  at  the  bottom  of  the 
barrel  after  gasoline  and  the  Ughter  heating 
oils  are  taken  from  the  tc^. 

Time  was  when  realdual  oU  bad  little 
use,  but  today  this  leftover  oU  is  used  by 
Just  about  every  major  electric  utUlty  In  the 
populous  East.  The  reason  is  that  it  is  either 
lower  In  sulfur  or  can  be  made  lower  in  siUfur 
than  the  coal  that  power  companies  can  no 
longer  bum  because  of  sulfur  restrictions 
around  the  cities. 

ELECTKIC  RATES   DOT7BLE 

New  York's  Consolidated  Edison  Co. 
changed  over  the  last  of  Its  130  power 
boUers  two  months  ago  to  bum  residual  oU. 
Ocm  Ed  now  buys  140,000  barrels  of  low  sul- 
phur oU  every  day  and  expects  to  buy  more 
than  200,000  barrels  a  day  by  1973. 

The  New  York  utUlty  gets  its  low-sulphur 
oU  either  by  having  Venezuelan  oU  "de- 
sulfurlzed"  for  60  cents  to  a  dollar  a  barrel 
or  by  buying  low-sulftir  Libyan  oU  at  almost 
$4  a  barrel. 

Whichever  way  Con  Ed  buys  low-sulfvir 
oU.  it  has  had  to  pay  almost  double  what 
It  was  paying  two  years  ago  and  almost  three 
times  what  it  paid  for  coal  when  It  could 
bum  It. 

"The  outlook  for  electricity  ratAS  has  got 
to  be  up  because  of  situations  like  these." 
says  Freeman.  "I  think  electrical  rates  wUl 
double   themselves   In   the  next   10   yeaia." 


Natural  gas  pilces  are  already  on  the 
rise,  at  least  partly  because  gas  hasnt  been 
given  close  attention  by  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration's price  controllers. 

Wellhead  prices  are  up  SO  to  40  per  cent 
in  some  regions,  and  people  in  industry  and 
even  In  the  federal  government  talk  openly 
about  doubling  and  trlpUng  of  wellhead 

prices  In  the  next  few  years.  Even  doubUng 
would  be  a  boost  of  $4.4  blUlon  In  revenues 
for  gas  producers  alone. 

OPTIONS   A   DECADE    AOO 

"They  talk  about  doubling  and  tripling  the 
price  because  they  jay  they  want  to  get 
consumers  to  stop  using  gas,  so  the  country 
can  conserve  gas,"  says  FPC  Commissioner 
John  Carver,  who's  leaving  the  FPC  In  June. 
"They  d(»it  think  about  the  market  chaos 
that  would  follow  a  doubling  or  a  trlpUng 
In  gas  prices.'' 

There  are  those  who  say  that  such  chaos 
ootUd  have  been  avoided,  who  say  that  the 
United  States  had  options  ten  or  even  five 
years  ago  that  might  have  put  off  the  energy 
crisis  in  America. 

America's  reliance  on  foreign  oil  could  have 
been  at  least  delayed  U  tbe  nation  had  chosen 
10  years  ago  to  explore  more  aggressively  for 
offshore  oU.  Or  developed  the  Colorado  oU 
shale  fields.  Or  gone  In  with  Canada  on  a 
Joint  venture  to  exploit  the  vast  tar  sands  In 
the  remote  regions  of  Alberta  province. 

The  United  States  might  stlU  be  able  to 
extract  some  of  the  estimated  600  blUlon  bar- 
rels of  oU:  locked  up  in  these  deposits,  but 
whUe  the  nation  has  waited  to  do  so  the  costs 
have  skyrocketed  and  conservationists  have 
closed  ranks  against  offshore  exploration  and 
extraction  of  the  Colorado  shale. 

"I'd  Just  as  soon  leave  It  alone,"  says  In- 
terior's King  Hubbert  of  the  Colorado  shale. 
"If  you  want  to  Imagine  one  heU  of  a  mess, 
imagine  mining  that  shale  and  discharging 
the  add  wastes  into  the  Colorado  River.  I 
g^uarantee  you'd  kiU  the  river." 

The  country's  had  some  of  the  same  c^por- 
tunltles  in  natural  gas,  like  deveK^ing  a 
process  to  make  synthetic  gas  from  naphtha 
or  a  method  of  freeing  the  300  trUlion  cubic 
feet  of  gas  trapped  in  sc^d  rock  in  Wyoming 
and  Colorado. 

ABUNDANCE   OP   COAL 

A  program  to  make  "syngas"  out  of  naph- 
tha has  begun  in  the  United  States  but  It's 
small  and  it's  based  on  technology  developed 
in  West  Germany. 

The  trouble  with  the  gas  stlmiUation  pro- 
ject is  that  the  only  way  to  rock  the  gas 
loose  is  with  200  (and  maybe  400)  under- 
ground nuclear  explosions,  a  solution  that's 
less  acceptable  to  Americans  today  than  it 
was  20  years  ago  when  Project  Plowshare  was 
begun  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Nowhere  has  the  United  States  been  more 
remlas  about  exploiting  its  energy  options 
than  in  the  way  it  has  handled  and  planned 
our  use  of  coal. 

Coal  Is  our  most  abundant  resource,  there 
being  two  triUion  tons  of  it  in  American  soU. 
The  energy  content  of  American  coal  alone  Is 
90  per  cent  of  the  energy  content  of  all  fos- 
sU  fuels  burled  in  the  North  American  land 
mass. 

Coal  is  also  the  easiest  fossil  fuel  to  eitract 

and  to  use,  but  despite  all  its  advantages  coca 
U  the  one  energy  source  in  the  United  States 
whose  use  is  on  the  wane. 

The  main  reason  is  that  coal  is  dirty.  Coal 
burning  foiUed  the  air  with  60  per  cent  of 
tbe  14  mUlion  tons  of  sulfur  dioxide  dis- 
charged by  U.S.  smokestacks  last  year.  Its 
only  growth  market  outside  of  exports  has 
been  the  electric  power  industry,  but  laws 
against  sulfur  discharges  now  threaten  that 
market. 

New  Y(»-k's  Con  Ed  is  a  typical  former  user 
Of  coal.  In  1970,  Con  Ed  burned  3.6  mUllon 
tons  of  coal,  then  In  1071  burned  half  that. 
8o  far  this  year.  Con  Ed  burned  140,000  tons 
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of  ooal  before  shutting  down  Its  la  it  coal 
fired  plant  on  Staten  Island 

"Xf  current  trends  continue."  aaya  Joseph 
Swldler,  chairman  of  the  Public  Servlde  Com- 
mission of  New  York  SUte.  "then  toial  coal 
demand  will  be  down  to  370  million  ttons  by 
1980.  That's  60  per  cent  of  present  deAiand." 

Such  a  debacle  could  have  been  forestalled 
by  foresight.  Processes  could  have  btin  de- 
veloped to  scrub  the  sulfur  out  of  co«a  tfumes 
before  they  reached  the  top  of  the  ^oke- 
stack.  Better  yet,  a  method  might  have 
been  devised  to  turn  coal  Into  gas. 

One  reason  these  things  weren't  ^one  Is 
that  the  coal  Industry  never  pursued  these 
goals.  The  Interior  Department's  Bureau  of 
Mines  and  Office  of  Coal  Research  beg^n  tbslr 
pursuit  too  late 

Both  branches  of  Interior  now  havi  sulfur 
scrubbing  and  coal  gasification  programs  un 
der  way,  but  it  might  be  10  years  bejrore  ei- 
ther one  Is  ready  to  be  commerclaieed.  It 
might  not  even  be  ready  then,  bec^ise  In- 
terior's budget  for  both  programs  Is  isss  than 
$75  mUUon. 

"This  Isn't  enough,"  said  one  of  Iiiterlor's 
top  officials.  "It's  going  to  take  91  bUllon  at 
least  Just  to  get  coal  gasification  gtlng  In 
the  U.8." 

RACE    AGAINST   TIME 

The  story  of  what's  happened  to  cokl  tells 
a  lot  about  why  there  Is  an  energy  citsls  In 
America  today,  but  as  one  last  footnot  >  to  It 
all,  consider  the  plight  of  hydropow^  and 
nuclear  power. 

There  are  62.3  million  kilowatts  of  hydro- 
electric capacity  in  the  United  States,  which 
is  less  than  one-third  the  country's  poti  mtlal 
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ThAt's  how  far  the  energy  crlsU  In  Amsrlnk 
has  taken  us. 


Most  of  the  two-thirds  will  never  be 


largely  because  of  conservationist  oppo  iltlon. 

The  Colorado  River  is  already  closed  to  fu- 
ture dams  by  congressional  mandate.  Tl  le  one 
remaining  dam  site  on  the  Columbia  R  ver  Is 
blocked  by  public  opposition,  as  are  >alf  a 
dozen  sites  on  the  Snake  River  anq  Mad 
River  in  northern  California. 

Nuclear  power  Is  a  somewhat  dlterent 
story,  but  even  in  Its  Infancy  Is  In  u  race 
against  time  to  tap  what  little  uranlu  n  the 
country  has  to  support  a  viable  atoin|c  en 
ergy  program. 

The  United  States  has  50,000  tohs  of 
uranium  oxide  (raw  mineral  for  fisslcnable 
uranium)  In  stockpile,  and  275.000  tens  of 
uranium  oxide  In  the  ground  as  provi  n  re- 
serves. 

There  are  only  20  nuclear  power  planlts  op 
eratlng  in  the  United  States  today.  The:  e  will 
be  200  plants  In  use  by  1980  and  almo  it  400 
by  1990.  which  means  that  uranium  rei  [ulre 
ments  for  the  next  eight  years  will  total 
200.000  tons  and  then  skyrocket  beyon(^  what 
is  In  the  ground. 

AEC  ALTnNATIVXS 

"Things  could  come  to  a  slow  grlndin  f  halt 
unless  we  could  get  uranium  overseas,  '  says 
the    Atomic    Energy    Commission's    lobert 


taken 


(f  the 
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Nlnlnger.  'MathemaUcally.  we  could  be  _».„„ 
out  to  about  1982  but  everything  oouU  stop 
If  none  of  our  alternatives  worked." 

The  AKC's  main  alternatives  are  U  buy 
Canadian  uranium  to  fiesh  out  Am<  rlca's 
own  needs  and  to  speed  development 
fast  breeder  power  reactor,  which 
more  nuclear  fuel  than  It  bums. 

Beyond  that.  It  has  two  other  alterni  .tlves 
which  are  nowhere  as  neat  as  the  first  t  ivo. 

The  AEC  has  decided  to  withdraw  50.(  00  of 
the  70.000  tons  of  raw  uranium  now  1  i  the 
national  stockpile,  eiu-ich  it  In  advan:^  to 
fissionable  uranium  and  hold  It  In  abe  ranee 
for  emergency  needs. 

Its  other  option  Involves  a  move  It  ^ould 
never  have  risked  five  years  ago.  It  will  If  It 
miist,  remove  about  one  year's  supj  ly  of 
fissile  uranium  by  taking  It  right  out  « f  our 
stockpiled  atomic  weapons,  then  proci  sslng 
It  Into  {>ower-grade  uranium. 

ThU  might  never  be  done,  but  If  it's  i  leoes- 
aary  to  buy  time  the  AEC  U  willing  to  to  an 
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APRIL  22  ANTIWAR  PROTEST  DEM- 
ONSTRATIONS SPONSORED  BY 
NPAC  AND  SUPPORTED  BY  PCPJ 

(Mr.  ICHORD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rccoro  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Satur- 
day, April  22.  there  were  antlw;ar  protest 
demonstrations  in  New  York  City  smd 
Los  Angeles  sponsored  by  the  National 
Peace  Action  Coalition  and  supported  by 
the  People's  Coalition  for  Peace  and  Jus- 
tice, organizations  which  are  known  to 
be  operating  under  significant  Commu- 
nist influence.  There  was  also  a  demon- 
stration in  San  Francisco  which  was  sup- 
ported by  the  PCPJ.  The  events  centering 
around  the  April  22  demonstration  have 
been  given  wide  publicity  by  the  news 
media  and  are  a  matter  of  public  record. 
The  marches  and  rallies  were  reportedly 
peaceful  with  no  extensive  damage  or 
arrests. 

Very  briefly,  the  New  York  aty  march 
and  rally  attracted  an  estimated  30,000 
to  60,000  participants— the  biggest  anti- 
war demonstration  In  that  city  in  over 
2  years.  Vietcong  and  North  Vietnamese 
flags,  symbols  of  brutality,  ruthless  re- 
pression, and  iron  totalitarianism,  were 
prominently  displayed.  Speakers  in- 
cluded Daniel  Ellsberg,  of  the  "Pentagon 
Papers'  notoriety,  and  Marge  Tamban- 
kin,  president  of  the  National  Student 
Association,  which  sponsored  the  Hanoi- 
drafted  "People's  Peace  Treaty." 

In  Los  Angeles,  some  10,000  to  12,000 
demonstrators  participated  in  a  march 
and  rally  in  McArthur  Park  where  they 
heard  Anthony  Russo,  codefendant  with 
Daniel  Ellsberg  in  the  "Pentagon  Papers" 
case,  and  Carol  Ferraccl,  the  antiwar 
singer  who  confronted  President  Nixon 
at  a  White  House  function,  criticize  U5. 
Involvement  in  Vietnam. 

In  San  Francisco,  some  25,000  to  40,- 
000  iemonstrators  gathered  in  Kezar 
Stadium  where  a  Vietcong  flag  flew  atop 
the  stadium's  flagpole.  Featured  at  the 
rally  was  Mme.  Ngtiyen  Thl  Binh,  chief 
North  Vietnamese  delegate  to  the  Paris 
peace  talks,  who  spoke  over  a  telephone 
hookup  demanding  an  end  to  the  bomb- 
ing by  U.S.  planes  and  the  setting  of  an 
immediate  date  for  the  withdrawal  of 
U.S.  troops  from  Vietnam.  Other  speak- 
ers Included  Bobby  Scale,  chairman  of 
the  Black  Panther  Party  and  Oscar-win- 
ning actress  Jane  Fonda. 

Although  It  may  have  appeared  that 
the  demonstrations  were  a  spontaneous 
manifestation  of  popular  opposition  to 
the  bombing  by  U.S.  pilots  of  military 
targets  in  North  Vietnam,  the  facts  are 
that  the  New  York  City  and  Los  An- 
geles demonstrations  had  been  carefully 
planned  and  approved  months  earlier  by 
a  collection  of  international  Commimists 
and  pro-Hanoi  delegates  who  attended 
the  so-caUed  "World  Assembly  for  Peace 
and  Independence  of  Indochlnese  Peo- 
ple" held  in  Versailles,  France.  February 
11-13,  1972. 

I  made  this  clear  last  March  13  during 
a  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  My 


remarks  were  based  on  research  and  in- 
vestigation of  the  staff  of  the  House 
Committee  on  internal  Security  which  I 
chair.  At  that  time  I  noted  that  every 
single  item  of  the  agenda  of  the  dem- 
onstrations   planned    for    the    XTblted 
States  this  spring,  including  tboee  held 
last  Saturday  in  New  York  City  and  Los 
Angeles,  was  debated  and  approved— not 
by  a  group  of  Americans  alone  but  by 
some  1,200  delegates  from  84  nations,  in- 
cluding most  of  the  countries  controlled 
by    Communist    govemmento.    I    also 
noted  that  dissension  developed  at  the 
Versailles  meeting  between  the  two  ma- 
jor American  delegations,  the  NPAC  and 
PCPJ.  The  NPAC  delegates  wanted  to 
limit  antiwar  protest  activity  to  a  single 
week  in  mid-April  to  be  climaxed  by  its 
massive  demonstrations  on  April  22.  The 
PCPJ  delegates  insisted  on  a  variety  of 
protests  on  a  number  of  issues  over  a 
much  longer  period.  The  dispute  was  ul- 
timately resolved  when  Southeast  Asian 
Communist  delegations  urged  the  NPAC 
and  PCPJ  to  settle  their  differences.  Tlie 
ultimate  U^S.  spring  antiwar  offensive 
reportedly  was  a  compromise  between  the 
two  American  groups  with  NPAC  achiev- 
ing the  right  to  hold  its  massive  demon- 
strations on  April  22  in  New  York  City 
and  Los  Angeles  and  the  PCPJ  content  to 
hold  a  series  of  local  demonstrations  dur- 
ing the  period  of  May  1  to  15.  I  fur- 
ther noted  from  what  transpired  in  Ver- 
sailles it  was  obvious  we  are  not  dealing 
with  "doves"  of  peace  but  rather  "hawks" 
of  the  other  side. 

In  conclusion,  I  expressed  the  hope 
that  my  fellow  Americans  would  keep  in 
mind  the  origin  and  development  of  the 
spring  antiwar  demonstrations  plazmed 
and  approved  at  this  Versailles  meeting. 
The  worldwide  significance  of  the 
April  22  demonstrations  was  clearlv  in- 
dicated at  the  Versailles  meeting  when 
it  was  agreed  that  antiwar  demonstra- 
tions would  also  be  held  in  a  number  of 
foreign  countries  on  April  22  as  a  means 
of  providing  international  solidarity  to 
the  NPAC  and  PCPJ.  In  accordance  with 
this  decision,  demonstrations  on  April 
22  were  scheduled  in  mor«  than  70 
French  cities  under  the  auspices  of  the 
French  Indochina  Solidarity  Front,  a 
Commimist  organization.  A  giant  rally 
was  scheduled  for  April  22  in  Belgium 
and  demonstrations  were  also  scheduled 
for  that  day  in  England,  Ireland,  Leba- 
non, West  Germany,  Switzerland,  Aus- 
tralia, Canada,  New  Zealand,  Denmark, 
and  Italy.  In  West  Berlin,  for  example, 
over  10,000  participated  in  an  antiwar 
demonstration  on  April  22  marking  the 
largest  such  turnout  in  that  city  in  over 
2  years. 

Recalling  the  decision  made  at  the 
Versailles  meeting  calling  for  concomi- 
tant actions  by  groups  around  the  world 
to  protest  U.S.  policy  and  for  moimting 
pressure  on  the  governments  of  their  na- 
tions opposing  their  cooperation  with 
the  United  States,  the  worldwide  protest 
demonstrations  take  on  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent significance  when  viewed  in  this 
light.  It  may  well  be  projected  that  these 
forces  will  continue  to  seek  to  build  a 
strong  political  movement  spurred  on  by 
a  continuous  propaganda  barrage  seek- 
ing to  alter  U.S.  policies  and  to  demean 
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the  United  States  in  the  ^es  of  the 
world. 

It  was  particularly  interesting  to  note 
that  a  four-member  delegation  from  the 
Communist  Party,  USA,  led  by  its  gen- 
eral secretary  Gus  Hall  was  in  Hanoi 
giving  comfort  and  encouragement  to 
the  enemy  when  U.S.  pilots  carried  out 
their  recent  bombing  raids  on  miUtaiy 
targets  in  the  area  of  Hanoi  and  Hai- 
phong. As  was  to  be  expected,  the  Com- 
munist Party  delegation,  which  was  si- 
lent when  North  Vietnamese  troops  in- 
vaded South  Vietnam  and  shelled  the 
civilian  population,  became  most  indig- 
nant at  tiie  TJB.  bombing  raids. 

Ous  Hall,  well-versed  in  Communist 
propaganda  tactics,  believed  that  the 
bombing  raids  offered  the  Communist 
Party,  UB-A.,  an  excellent  opportunity  *w 
make  impressive  gains  in  this  country. 
He  immediately  embarked  upon  an  am- 
bitious program  to  take  advantage  of 
this  situation.  Hall,  in  a  cablegram  to  the 
"Daily  World,"  east  coast  Conununlst 
newspaper,  deplored  the  U.S.  bombing 
raids.  He  indicated  that  he  had  com- 
posed the  cablegram  in  an  air  raid  shel- 
ter in  Hanoi  and  instructed  that  his 
message  be  treated  as  an  important  his- 
toric document  and  placed  on  the  front 
pages  in  special  editions  of  both  the 
"Daily  World"  and  "People's  World," 
west  coast  Communist  newspaper.  Hall 
also  instructed  that  these  newspapers  be 
distributed  in  hundreds  of  thousands 
starting  with  the  massive  antiwar  protest 
demonstrations  in  the  United  States  on 
April  22d.  This  incident  should  be  most 
illuminating  to  those  Americans  who 
wonder  about  all  of  the  antiwar  commo- 
tion which  is  provoking  tension  through- 
out our  Nati(«. 

It  has  become  exceedingly  dl£Qcult  for 
me  to  speak  out  against  the  activities  of 
protest  groups  like  the  NPAC  and  PCPJ. 
I  have  been  criticized  as  trying  to  harass 
"peace"  groups  and  attempting  to  deny 
freedom  of  assembly.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  I  have  on  many  occasions 
stated  emphatically  and  imequlvocably 
that  there  is  nothing  subversive  about 
the  interest  of  the  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  people  who  participate  in  and 
support  antiwar  demonstrations  in  this 
country.  The  majority  of  the  people  who 
do  participate  can  best  be  described  as 
being  of  high  conscience,  rightly  con- 
cerned with  social  problems  and  com- 
pletely loyal  to  the  United  States  and  its 
democratic  processes.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  have  made  it  equally  clear,  just  as  em- 
phatically and  unequivocably  that  Com- 
munists and  other  dissidents  who  helped 
organize  the  NPAC  and  PCPJ  protest 
demonstrations  have  no  such  interest  in 
their  country's  welfare.  They  are  acting 
instead  out  of  the  conviction  that  the 
Vietnam  war  must  be  brought  to  an  end 
immediately  on  Hanoi's  terms  which 
amount  to  unconditional  surrender  of 
South  Vietnam. 

Certainly,  the  public  and  the  Congress 
have  a  right  to  know  about  such  activi- 
ties. To  reveal  the  nature  of  these  forces 
and  the  persons  and  organizations  in 
back  of  them  is  in  no  sense  a  threat  to 
honest  dissent. 

Hearings  commenced  last  May  by  the 
Committee  on  Internal  Security  concern- 
ing   the    origin,    history,    organization. 


character,  objectives,  and  activities  of 
the  NPAC  and  PCPJ  have  shown  that 
Communist  elements  consisting  of  iden- 
tified monbers  of  the  Socialist  Workers 
Party,  a  Trotskyite  Communist  orga- 
nization, and  Identified  members  of  the 
Communist  Party,  U.S.A.,  occupy  poai- 
ti<»is  of  prominence  in  the  leadership  of 
the  NPAC  and  PCPJ. 

With  regard  to  the  NPAC,  testimony 
has  disclosed  that  there  are  11  SWP 
members  serving  cm.  the  NPAC  steering 
cconmittee  and  that  the  SWP  has  com- 
plete control  of  the  NPAC  for  all  intents 
and  purposes.  It  was  also  brought  out  at 
the  hearings  that  the  only  two  persons 
authorized  to  sign  checks  for  NPAC  were 
SWP  members  Sydney  Stapleton  and 
Patricia  Grogan.  Since  funds  are  the  life- 
blood  of  any  orgsmization  it  is,  of  course, 
most  significant  that  the  SWP  has  con- 
trol ot  this  f  imction. 

PCPJ  leadership  on  the  otber  hand 
includes  several  well  known  national 
functi<xiaries  of  the  Communist  Party, 
U.SJ^.,  such  as  Gilbert  Green,  Jarvis  Ty- 
ner,  and  Mike  Zagarell,  all  members  of 
the  party's  central  committee.  The  PCPJ 
leadership  tilso  includes  Irving  Samoff. 
former  ofDcial  of  the  Southern  California 
Communist  Party  District,  and  Sydney 
Peck,  a  former  Communist  Party  leader 
in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  who  assumed 
a  most  influential  role  in  the  discussians 
at  the  Versailles  meeting  last  February. 

Are  the  leaders  of  the  NPAC  and  PCPJ 
concerned  about  the  fate  of  the  1,600 
American  prisoners  of  war  being  hdd 
by  the  Vietcong  and  North  Vietnamese? 
Are  they  concerned  about  the  shelling 
of  the  civilian  population  in  South  Viet- 
nam by  invading  North  Vietnamese 
troops?  Are  they  concerned  about  open 
aggressic».  as  long  as  the  aggressor  is 
a  CcHnmunist  naticm?  Are  they  con- 
cerned about  the  atrocities  committed 
by  the  Vietcong  in  South  Vietnamese 
villages?  Obviously  not,  liecause  they 
place  all  of  the  blame  for  the  troubles 
in  Southeast  Asia  squarely  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  United  States.  While 
the  NPAC  and  the  PCPJ  join  in  ail  sorts 
of  "hate  America"  rhetoric,  they  have 
never  been  known  to  Indulge  in  criti- 
cisms of  Communist  countries. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  mention 
that  the  Communists  recognize  that  they 
cannot  imdermine  American  society  un- 
less they  first  turn  the  people  against 
the  Government.  To  accomplish  this 
they  have  launched  one  nationwide  pro- 
test demonstration  after  another  in  an 
effort  to  infiuence  the  people  against  the 
war  by  distorting  the  issue.  They  are 
very  skillful  at  "issue"  exploitation.  They 
would  like  you  to  believe  that  our  Gov- 
ernment deliberately  seeks  to  continue 
the  war.  This  is,  of  course,  a  deliberate 
falsehood  designed  to  hoodwink  and  de- 
ceive. 

"Die  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
American  people  would  not  participate 
in  an  antiwar  protest  demonstration 
sponsored  by  the  Communist  Party  or 
the  Socialist  Workers  Party.  The  Com- 
munist Party  and  the  Socialist  Workers 
Party  realize  this  and  for  this  reason 
they  depend  on  groups  such  as  the  NPAC 
and  PCPJ  with  high-sounding  names  to 
carry  out  their  antiwar  protest  cam- 
paign. 


Although  the  mass  news  media  has 
made  great  strides  in  journalistic  accom- 
plishments in  recent  years,  it  has  also 
demcnstrated,  at  times,  an  alarming  lack 
of  responsibility.  The  April  22  demon- 
strations received  the  usual  ample  cover- 
age in  the  news  media  but  lacking  was 
the  much-needed  analytical  observations 
advising  the  readers  of  the  background 
of  the  demonstrati(»  organizers  and 
leaders.  Particularly  unfortunate  is  the 
fact  that  many  protestors  were  totally 
unaware  of  the  extent  to  which  they  were 
victimized  and  exploited  by  Communist 
elements.  For  example,  most  Americans 
do  not  consider  the  Socialist  Workers 
Party  anything  other  than  Norman 
Thomas-type  of  Socialists.  There  is  am- 
ple public  information  available,  particu- 
larly from  committee  hearings,  showing 
that  the  Socialist  Workers  Party  mem- 
bers are  Trotskjdte  Commimists  who 
favor  the  violent  overthrow  of  our  sys- 
tem of  Government  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Commimist  government  based 
on  the  principles  of  Marxism-Leninism 
as  interpreted  by  Leon  Trotsky,  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  bloody  Russian  Revo- 
lution. 

The  American  public  today  has  no  way 
of  evaluating  whether  the  glib  assertions 
of  NPAC  and  PCPJ  organizers  are  ac- 
curate and  objective.  NPAC  and  PCPJ 
are  the  tsrpe  of  organizaticms  which 
newsmen  with  their  insatiable  hunger 
for  news  and  editorial  ammunition 
should  pursue  and  cover  so  that  the 
significant  Communist  leadership  can  be 
exposed  for  all  Americans  to  see.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  there  never  will  be  a 
time  when  journalists  will  back  away 
from  such  organizations  which  may  well 
be  the  nucleus  of  a  movement  which 
could  destroy  our  Nation. 

There  are  those  who  tend  to  discount 
the  activities  of  the  NPAC  and  PCPJ  by 
noting  that  only  a  small  minority  of  our 
population  are  marching  b^iind  their 
barmers — an  undeniable  fact.  But  I  think 
this  approach  is  deficient  in  that  it  pro- 
motes a  kind  of  complacraicy.  It  over- 
looks the  equally  undeniable  fact  that 
many  individuals  who  have  not  taken  to 
the  streets  have  expressed  sympathy  for 
their  program.  I  would  be  less  than  can- 
did if  I  did  not  acknowledge  that  there 
ase  some  responsible  Americans,  includ- 
ing some  of  my  distinguished  colleagues, 
who  have  given  their  blessings  to  the 
programs  of  the  NPAC  and  PCPJ.  I 
have  heard  some  of  their  arguments  but 
I  have  been  unable  to  see  the  logic  of 
their  position.  But  I  do  indeed  under- 
stand the  real  enemies  of  our  Nation — 
the  Communist  elemoits  who  are  not 
motivated  for  peace  but  rather  by  a  wish 
to  arouse  emotional  hatred  against  the 
very  idea  of  a  free  society. 

In  a  public  statemoit  on  April  23, 
Jerry  Gordon,  NPAC  national  coordina- 
tor, vowed  to  keep  up  the  protest  demon- 
strations until  "American  involvement 
in  Vietnam  is  finished."  He  announced 
scheduled  protest  marches  across  the 
country  for  this  week;  a  student  strike 
on  May  4,  anri  a  possible  massive  protest 
march  in  Washington,  D.C. 

We  are  making  an  extremely  serious 
mistake  if  we  go  much  further  in  the 
belief  that  the  antiwar  protest  activity  in 
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our  land  today  is  entirely  spontf  neous 
and  Idealistic.  We  are  being  foolis  i  and 
naive  if  we  underestimate  the  elein  ent  of 
CJommunlst  involvement  in  these  inci- 
dents of  agitation.  Let  those  who  choose 
to  continue  to  participate  in  the  [activ- 
ities sponsored  by  the  NPAC  and/PCPJ 
do  so  with  no  Illusions.  No  matter  what 
their  intentions  may  be,  the  resiilt  will 
only  be  to  aid  the  caiise  of  the  interna- 
tional Communist  movement. 


EIOHTEEN    NEW 

PROPOSALS 


WILDERNJSS 


BTiven 


(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  a  I  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  incluqe  ex- 
traneous matter.)  7 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sin  in- 
troducing a  bill  which  would  dedgnate 
18  areas  within  existing  natlonallwlld- 
liie  areas,  national  parks,  and  national 
forests  as  new  units  of  the  Nailonal 
Wilderness  Preservation  System  pirsu- 
ant  to  the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964. '  'hese 
areas,  comprising  1.3  million  acres/were 
enumerated  by  the  President  In  hii  spe- 
cial message  on  the  environment  of  Feb- 
niary  8.  1972.  Each  area  has  b^n  re- 
viewed and  recommended  for  wild  »mess 
designation  by  the  department  (f  the 
executive  exercising  Jurlsdlctloni  1  ad- 
ministration. 

Only  29  areas  have  been  deslgaated 
wilderness  since  the  passage  o:  the 
Wilderness  Act  in  1964.  Some  26  other 
reconunendatlons  are  presently  pei  iding. 
With  the  introduction  of  this  bill  pr  opos- 
Ing  the  addition  of  18  new  area^ ,  the 
number  of  pending  wilderness  pro]  losals 
will  total  44. 

Wildemeas  is  fragile  and  is  constantly 
threatened  by  man's  encroachment.  If 
we  are  going  to  save  that  which  wi^have 
for  our  enjoyment  and  the  enjoyn  ent  of 
future  generations,  we  must  act  or  these 
proposals  with  dispatch. 

The  text  of  the  bUlis  as  follows: 

H.R.   14«68 
A  bll]  to  designate  certain  lands  as  wU(  ierneas 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hinue  of 
Xepresentativea    of    the    United    Stotet    of. 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

DESIGNATION  OT  WILDERNESS  ABEAS  WITH  [N  TH«> 
NATIONAL  WILDLIFE  REFUGE  SYSTEl  ( 

Sec.1.  In  accordance  with  section  :i(c)  of 
the  Wilderness  Act  (78  Stat.  890.  {93;  16 
use.  n3a(c)).  the  following  Ian  to  are 
hereby  designated  as  wilderness: 

(a)  certain  lands  In  the  Bosque  del  .  ipache 
National  Wildlife  Refuge.  New  Mexico,  which 
comprise  atwut  thirty-two  thousani  nve 
hundred  acres  and  which  are  deplete  1  on  a 
map  entitled  "Bosque  del  Apache  ^  mder- 
ness— Proposed",  dated  July  1971.  which 
shall  be  known  as  the  "Bosque  del  jipache 
Wilderness"; 

(b)  certain  lands  In  the  Cape  Roma  In  Na-  i 
tlonal  Wildlife  Refuge.  South  Carolina,  which 
comprise  about  twenty-eight  thousand  acres 
and  which  are  depicted  on  a  map  e  itltled 
"Cape  Romaln  Wilderness  Pr<^>osal", 
January  1971.  which  shaU  be  known' 
"Cape  Romaln  Wilderness"; 

(c)  certain  lands  In  the  Moosehor  i  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge.  Maine,  which 
prise  about  four  thousand  five  hv  ndred 
ninety-eight  acres  and  which  are  deplc  ed  on 
a  map  entitled  "Mooeehorn  Wilderness 
(Baring  Unit)— Proposed",  dated  Sept  smber 
1971.  Revised  December  1971,  which  all  all  b« 


dated 
the 


known  as  the  "Mooaebom  Wilderness  (Bar- 
ing Unit)"; 

(d)  certain  lands  In  the  MatU  Island  and 
San  Juan  National  Wildlife  Refuge.  Wash- 
ington, which  comprise  about  three  hundred 
and  flfty-flve  acres  and  which  are  depicted 
on  a  map  entitled  "San  Juan  Islands  Wilder- 
ness Proposal",  dated  August  1971  (Revised 
November  1971).  which  shall  be  known  as 
the  "San  Juan  Islands  Wilderness".  Nothing 
herein  shall  be  deemed  to  prohibit  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  Aids  to  Mari- 
time Navigation  by  the  United  BUtes  Coast 
Guard  pursuant  to  14  U.8.C.  3  on  those  la- 
lands  hereby  designated  as  wilderness,  ex- 
cept that  such  aids  shall  be  the  minimum 
required  to  facUltate  safe  transit  of  de«p- 
dlraft  tankers  In  the  area  alTected; 

(•)  certain  lands  In  the  St.  Marks  Na- 
tional WUdllfe  Refuge.  Florida,  which  com- 
prise about  seventeen  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred forty-six  acres  and  which  are  depicted 
on  a  map  entlUed  "St.  Marks  WUdemess 
Proposal— Florida",  dated  September  1971. 
Revised  December  1971,  whlob  shall  be 
known  as  the  "St.  Maries  WUdemess";  and 

(f)  certain  lands  In  the  Wolf  Island  Na- 
tloonal  WUdllfe  Refuge.  Qeorgla.  which  com- 
prise about  four  thousand  one  hundred 
sixty-eight  acres  and  which  are  depicted  en 
a  map  entitled  "Wolf  Island  WUdemess  Pro- 
posal", dated  March  1971,  October  1971  Re- 
vised, which  shaU  be  known  as  the  "Wolf 
Island  WUdemess". 

OXSIONATIOIC  or  WILDKRNKSS  AJtKAS  WTTRIN  THE 
NATIONAL  PARK  BTSTKK 

Sac.  a.  In  accordance  with  section  3(c)  of 
the  WUdemess  Act  (78  Stat.  800,  892;  16 
UJ3.C.  1133(c)),  the  following  lands  are 
hereby  dealgnated  as  wUdemess: 

(a)  oertaln  lands  m  the  Black  Canyon  of 
the  Ounnlson  National  Monument,  which 
comprise  about  eight  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  eighty  acres,  and  which  are  de- 
pleted on  the  map  entitled  "Black  Canyon  of 
the  Ounnlson  National  Monument.  Montrose 
County.  Colorado.  Wilderness  Plan",  num- 
bered 144-20016,  dated  May  1971,  which  shall 
be  known  as  the  "Black  Canyon  at  the  Oun- 
nlson WUdemess": 

(b)  certain  lands  In  the  Bryce  Canyon 
National  Park,  which  comprise  about  sixteen 
thousand  three  hundred  and  three  acres. 
and  which  are  depicted  on  the  map  entitled 
"Wilderness  Plan.  Bryoe  Canyon  National 
Park.  Utah",  numbered  NP-BC  7408-B.  dated 
AprU  1971,  wblcb  shall  be  known  as  the 
"Bryce  Canyon  Wilderness"; 

(c)  certain  lands  In  the  Ohlrlcahua  Na- 
tional Monument,  which  comprise  about  six 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-five 
acres,  and  which  are  depicted  on  the  map 
enUtled  "Chlrlcahua  National  Monument. 
Arizona,  Wilderness  Plan"  numbered  146- 
20.006.  dated  December  1971.  which  shaU  be 
known  as  the  "Chlrlcahua  WUdemess";  and 

(d)  certain  lands  In  the  Colorado  National 
Monument,  which  comprise  about  seven 
th'-.usand  seven  hundred  acres,  and  which 
are  depicted  on  the  map  entitled  "Wilderness 
Plan,  Colorado  National  Monument",  num- 
bered 119/20,005.  dated  March  197i.  which 
shaU  be  known  as  the  "Colorado  Wilderness". 

DESIGNATION  OF  Wn.DER«nESS  AREAS  WTTHtN  TH« 
NATIONAL  FOREST  8TSTKM 

Sec.  3.  In  accordance  with  section  3(b)  of 
the  WUdemess  Act  (78  Stat.  891;  16  U8.C. 
1132(b) ) .  the  following  lands  are  hereby  des- 
ignated as  wilderness: 

(a)  the  area  classified  as  the  Agua  Tibia 
Primitive  Area,  within  the  Cleveland  Nation- 
al Forest,  California,  with  the  proposed  addi- 
tions thereto  and  deletions  therefrom,  com- 
prising an  area  of  approximately  eleven  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  acres,  and  which  are  gen- 
erally depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Proposed 
Agua  Tibia  WUdemess".  which  shall  be 
known  as  the  "Agua  Tibia  WUdemess"; 

(b)  the  area  classified  as  the  Aldo  Leopold 
Primitive  Area,  within  the  Olla  National  For- 


est. New  Mexico,  with  the  proposed  ^rtHiUfm, 
thereto  and  deletions  therefrom,  comprising 
an  area  of  approximately  one  hundred  eighty. 
eight  thousand  ninety-five  acres,  and  which 
are  generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled 
"Propoeed  Aldo  Leopold  WUdemess",  whldi 
shall  be  known  as  the  "Aldo  Leopold  Wilder- 
ness"; 

(o)  the  area  classlfled  as  the  Blue  Range 
Primitive  Area,  within  the  Apeche  NaUonal 
Forest,  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  with  the 
proposed  additions  thereto  and  deletions 
therefrom,  comprising  an  area  of  approxi- 
mately one  hundred  seventy-seven  thousand 
two  hundred  acres,  and  which  are  generaUy 
depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Propoeed  Blue 
Range  WUdemess",  which  shall  be  known  as 
the  "Blue  Range  WUdemess": 

(d)  the  area  claaatfled  as  the  Oore  B«nge< 
Eagles  Nest  PrimlUve  Area,  within  the  Anp. 
aho  and  White  River  N&Uon*l  Forests,  Colo- 
rado, with  the  propoeed  additions  thereto  and 
deletions  therefrom,  comprising  an  area  of 
approximately  eighty-seven  thousand  seven 
hundred  flfty-flve  acres,  and  which  are  gen- 
erally depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Proposed 
Eagles  Nest  Wilderness",  which  shaU  be 
known  as  the  "Eagles  Nest  WUdemess"; 

(e)  the  area  classified  as  the  Emigrant 
Basin  Primitive  Area,  wlthla  the  Stanislaus 
National  Forest,  California,  with  tha  pro- 
posed additions  thereto  and  deletions  there- 
from, comprising  an  area  of  approximately 
one  himdred  five  thousand  eight  hundred 
seventy-six  acres,  and  which  are  generaUy 
depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Proposed  Emi- 
grant Wilderness",  which  shaU  be  known  as 
the  "Emigrant  WUdemess"; 

(f )  the  area  classlfled  as  the  Olacler  Primi- 
tive Area,  within  the  Shoshone  National 
Forest,  Wyoming,  with  the  proposed  addi- 
tions thereto  and  deletions  therefrom,  com- 
prising an  area  of  approximately  one  hun- 
dred eighty-two  thousand  flve  hundred  acres, 
and  which  are  generaUy  depicted  on  a  m^p 
entitled  "Proposed  Olacler  Wilderness",  which 
ShaU  be  luown  as  the  "Olacler  WUdemess": 

(g)  the  area  classlfled  as  the  Mission  Moun- 
tains Primitive  Area,  within  the  Flathead 
National  Forest,  Montana,  with  the  proposed 
additions  thereto  and  deletion  therefrom, 
comprising  an  area  of  approximately  seventy- 
three  thousand  two  hundred  acres,  and  which 
are  generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled 
"Proposed  Mission  Mountains  Wilderness", 
which  shall  be  known  as  the  "Mission  Moun- 
tains WUdemess";  and 

(h)  the  area  classlfled  as  the  San  Juan  and 
Upper  Rio  Orande  Primitive  Areas,  within 
the  Rio  Orande  and  San  Juan  National  For- 
ests. Colorado,  with  the  proposed  addition 
thereto  and  deletions  therefrom,  comprising 
an  area  of  approximately  three  hundred 
forty-six  thousand  eight  hundred  acres,  and 
which  are  generally  depicted  on  a  map  en- 
titled "Proposed  Wemlnuche  Wilderness", 
which  ShaU  be  known  as  the  "Wemlnuche 
Wilderness". 

Sec.  4.  All  Primitive  Area  classlflcatlons  of 
areas  here  In  designated  wUderness  are  hereby 
abolished. 

Sec.  6.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  this 
Act  takes  effect,  a  map  and  a  legal  descrip- 
tion of  each  wilderness  area  shaU  be  filed 
with  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittees of  the  United  States  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  such  descrip- 
tion ShaU  have  the  same  force  and  effect  as 
If  included  In  thto  Act:  Provided,  however, 
That  correction  of  clerical  and  typographical 
crron  In  such  legal  description  and  map  may 
be  made. 

Sec.  8.  Wilderness  areas  designated  by  this 
Act  ShaU  be  administered  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  WUdemess  Act  govern- 
ing areas  designated  by  that  Act  as  wUdemess 
areas,  except  that  any  reference  In  such 
provisions  to  the  effective  date  of  the  WU- 
demess Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  reference 
to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 
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TAX  REFORM 


(Mr.  ABOUREZK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  I^ieaker,  the 
people  want  tax  reform. 

Our  tax  structure  is  written  by  and  for 
the  wealthy.  The  Rscoiu>  lately  has  been 
full  of  examples  of  millionaires  dodging 
taxes  completely— or  paying  far  less 
than  their  fair  share — en  masse. 

The  same  goes  for  corporations.  In  the 
last  decade,  favoritism  to  big  business 
via  the  tax  laws  has  effectively  eroded 
the  corporate  tax  base  by  about  half. 

Our  tax  setup  is  a  disgrace  to  the 
American  concept  of  equity.  Unless  It  is 
ftuidamentally  changed  we  are  going  to 
face  an  entirely  Justified  revolt  by  mil- 
lions of  taxpasrlng  American  citizens. 

Mr.  l^ieaker,  I  think  we  have  waited 
long  enough  for  the  administration's 
oft-delayed  proposals.  I  fear  that  Con- 
gress is  being  given  the  artful  dodge  in 
this  election  year.  EInough.  It  is  time  for 
Congress  to  get  to  work  Immediately  on 
tax  reform,  while  we  still  have  time  to 
legislate. 

Congressman  Reuss,  myself  and  oth- 
ers, have  sponsored  an  entirely  worthy 
quick-yield  tax  package  to  close  or 
Ughten  the  most  odious  loopholes  imme- 
diately. 

We  could  use  that  bill  this  year,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  prove  to  the  people  that  time 
is  up  for  Indefensible  tax  dodges  for  the 
rich. 

There  is  no  reason  to  wait  any  longer 
to  tax  capital  gains  on  property  trans- 
ferred at  death. 

There  is  more  than  ample  reason  to 
repeal  the  accelerated  depreciation  al- 
lowance forthwith. 

There  is  no  reason  to  tolerate  another 
year's  abuse  of  the  concept  of  a  minimum 
tax. 

There  are  enough  lo(9>holes  to  keep 
C(Migress  busy  for  years.  There  are  com- 
pelling reasons  to  rewrite  the  tax  laws 
from  top  to  bottom  right  now,  to  start 
all  over,  and  to  make  tax  law  simple, 
clear,  direct,  effective,  and  progressive. 

I  do  not  care  about  having  my  name 
on  a  bill — and  I  am  not  wedded  to  the 
Reuss  proposal  at  the  expense  of  some- 
thing more  far  reaching.  What  I  care 
about  Is  writing  a  Federal  tax  law  that 
will  close  loopholes  and  start  using  some 
of  our  millionaires'  excess  profits  to 
reduce  property  taxes,  sales  taxes,  the 
Income  tax  burden  of  the  average  tax- 
payer, and  all  the  other  taxes  that  are 
smothering  the  average  citizen  In  this 
country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know,  a  bill  some- 
what more  comprehensive  than  the  Reuss 
proposal  has  been  introduced  into  the 
Senate,  the  one  authored  by  Senator 
Qaylord  Nelson  and  cosponsored  by 
Oeorgx  McOovxrn  of  my  own  State, 
among  others.  That  bill  would  close  more 
than  $16  bUlion  in  loopholes.  If  that 
money  were  directly  applied  to  property 
tax  relief,  we  could  save  every  farm, 
home,  and  business  44  percent  of  their 
property  tax. 

I  know  that  it  will  take  years  of  hard 
fighting  before  we  have  a  tax  system 
which  is  fair,  equitable,  progresstre.  and 


free  <rf  favoritism.  But  I  think  that  now 
is  the  time  we  started  writing  tax  bills 
to  suit  the  average  taxpayer  rather  than 
the  superwealthy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  insert  a  May  4  article  about  Sen- 
ator McOovern's  tax  reform  proposals, 
from  the  "New  York  Review  of  Books." 

Qeoegx  McOovxsn:   On  Taxing  and  Rbdis- 

TRXBimNC    INCOMX 

(Introduction  by  Wasslly  Leontlef) 

Oeorge  McOovern's  proposals  for  tax  re- 
form and  redistribution  of  Income,  orlginaUy 
released  in  January  and  published  here  In 
sUghtly  revised  form,  should  be  read  and 
reread  by  every  one  of  the  more  than  one 
hundred  miUlon  Americans  who  drom>ed  In 
the  mailbox  last  Saturday  or  Sunday,  with 
mixed  feelings  of  civic  pride  and  desperation 
their  Income  tax  returns  for  1971.  McOovern's 
brief  statement  contains  more  hard  common 
sense  and  practical  wisdom  than  the  tired 
platitudes  and  inconclusive  technical  disqui- 
sitions that  fiU  the  300  pages  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Economic  Report,  which  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  a  few  days  after  Sen- 
ator McOovem  made  his  program  pubUc. 

The  distribution  of  Income  Is  clearly 
emerging  as  the  Issue  that  wlU  dominate 
the  American  political  scene  In  the  closing 
quarter  of  this  century.  The  share  that  each 
member  of  our  society  receives  In  the  Im- 
mense and  stUl  swelling  stream  of  goods  and 
services  produced  annuaUy  by  the  American 
economy  not  only  largely  determines  the 
level  of  satisfaction  of  his  daUy  needs  but 
also  provides  means  for  attaining  many.  If 
not  all.  of  his  highest  aspirations.  But  more 
than  this,  under  our  political  institutions  the 
Income  and  the  amount  of  wealth  controUed 
by  any  one  group.  In  relation  to  other  groups, 
determines  decisively  the  power  it  can  wield 
m  Influencing,  not  to  say  in  directing.  aU 
government  activities. 

Twenty-flve  percent  of  the  total  gross  na- 
tional Income  Is  controUed  directly  by  the 
government,  and  a  much  larger  proportion 
Indirectly.  It  Is  not  surprising  that  by  exer- 
cising a  decisive  Influence  on  government  pol- 
icy, particularly  In  the  economic  sphere,  a 
small  group  of  citizens  controlling  a  dispro- 
portionately high  share  of  the  national 
wealth  has  been  capable  of  defending  its 
economic  and  poUtlcal  dominance  against 
all  assaiUts. 

In  view  of  the  close  Interdependence 
among  aU  the  parts  of  the  modem  Industrial 
economy,  the  distribution  of  Income  and  of 
wealth  naturaUy  depends,  to  some  extent. 
on  every  one  of  Its  social  and  economic  In- 
stitutions. However,  the  power  of  the  govern- 
ment to  levy  taxes,  to  borrow  and  to  print 
money,  and  to  use  this  Immense  purchas- 
ing power  In  any  way  It  sees  flt  has  long 
been  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  effective 
means  of  bringing  about  a  distribution  of  In- 
come compatible  with  the  prevaUlng  stand- 
ards of  social  Justice— or  as  an  equally  ef- 
fective means  of  thwarting  attempts  to  do  so. 

By  the  Middle  Ages  the  Magna  Charts  had 
linked  the  notion  of  eqtUtable  taxation  with 
the  Idea  of  social  jiistlce.  The  tea  tax  sym- 
bolized the  English  yoke  to  the  rebellng  Boe- 
tonlans.  None  of  the  Inequities  of  the  An- 
cien  Regime  in  France  was  hated  more  than 
the  exemption  from  taxation  enjoyed  by  the 
Church  and  the  aristocratic  upper  class.  The 
English  orthodox  economists,  liberal  In  both 
senses  of  that  term,  staked  their  hopes  for 
a  truly  free  and  fair  society  on  a  radical 
tax  reform;  so  did  the  heterodox  American 
Henry  George. 

But  the  cardinal  Importance  of  Just  taxa- 
tion has  receded  In  the  American  political 
conscience  In  the  last  thirty  yean.  While 
govemment  participation  In  the  manage- 
ment of  the  national  economy  has  mostly  in- 
creased. It  now  consists  mainly  of  trouble- 


shooting interventions  rather  than  funda- 
mental econ<Bnic  and  social  reform.  Tear 
after  year  we  witness  an  endless  sequence  of 
rescue  operations  made  necessary  by  the  In- 
abUlty  of  the  traditional  system  of  private 
enterprise  to  deal  effectively  with  all  kinds  of 
problems  created  by  economic  growth  and 
the  headlong  rush  of  technological  cnange. 
Decaying  metropoUtan  areas,  ailing  trans- 
portation systems,  "structural"  unemploy- 
ment, and  a  despoiled  environment  ar^  only 
a  few  of  the  woes  that  the  Republican  ad- 
ministration tries  to  lessen — so  far  with  little 
tangible  suocess — by  a  flow  of  rules,  sus- 
pended rules,  and  haphazard  measures. 

Our  once  eqiUtable  and  effective  system  of 
taxation  has  fallen  victim  to  these  hapless 
operations.  Exemptions,  accelerated  amcHixi- 
zatlons,  deducticms,  and  credits  of  aU  kinds — 
avowedly  Intended  to  protect  the  tender 
senslbUltles  and  to  encourage  the  timid  ad- 
venturera  (^  rugged  {Hlvate  enterprise — have 
fataUy  weakened,  If  not  entirely  destroyed, 
the  progressive  nature  of  the  income,  in- 
heritance, and  corporation  taxes.  The  "value 
added  tax"  now  quietly  engineered  behind 
the  scene,  which  Is  nothing  less  than  a 
universal  sales  tax,  woiUd  deUver  a  coup  de 
grace  to  the  taxation  system  of  which  this 
country  was  once  rightfully  proud. 

Senator  McOovern  proposes  to  restore  and 
to  strengthen  the  role  of  taxation  as  a  stem 
guardian  of  social  Justice  and  an  effective 
instrument  of  social  reform. 

Many  of  the  lUs  that  both  the  federal  and 
the  local  governments  are  now  trying  to  cure, 
or  at  least  to  camouflage  by  various  emer- 
gency measures,  wUl  vanish  with  the  eUml- 
natlon  of  their  fundamental  cause — a  lop- 
sided distribution  of  national  wealth  and  in- 
come. Canceling  all  exemptions  and  deduc- 
tions would  not  only  restore  the  honesty  and 
effectiveness  of  the  income  and  the  corporate 
profit  tax.  It  would  aUo  do  away  with  the 
Immense  effort  now  devoted  both  to  legiti- 
mate and  Ulegltlmate  tax  avoidance  and  to 
tax  enforcement.  The  recent  shift  from  con- 
ventioncl  to  no-fault  aut(«ioblle  Insurance 
has  demonstrated  how  large  the  savings  from 
such  streamlining  can  be. 

McOovern's  tax  reform  proposals  should 
become  the  central  issue  in  the  electoral 
campaign.  President  Nixon  has  again  and 
again  disarmed  the  opposition  by  making  its 
proposals  his  own.  It  is  most  luUlkely  that 
he  wlU  want  to  do  so  in  this  case.  What  he 
would  have  to  sacrifloe  are  not  lofty  princi- 
ples but  hard  cash. 

(By  Oeorge  McOovem) 
Many  Americans  feel  themselves  the  vic- 
tims of  economic  discrimination  at  the  hands 
of  the  federal  tax  system.  Although  that 
system  is,  in  many  respects,  one  of  the  most 
enUghtened  In  the  world,  it  Is  a.i  undenia- 
ble fact  that  mlUions  of  ordinary,  working, 
middle-income  famUles  pay  their  taxes  as  re- 
quired by  law,  while  many  of  the  wealthy 
use  a  variety  of  devices  to  e6ci4>e  their  right- 
ful tax  burden.  At  the  same  time,  the  man 
in  the  middle  sees  biUions  of  dollars  going 
into  welfare  programs  that  don't  work.  In 
short,  many  Americans  pay  their  taxes  duti- 
fully and  feel  that  others  are  exploiting  the 
tax  and  welfare  systems. 

The  most  urgently  needed  change  In  our 
systems  of  taxation  and  pubUc  assistance  is 
to  place  far  greater  emphasis  on  fairness. 
Each  American  should  feel  that  he  is  getting 
his  money's  worth  and  that  he  ts  being  treat- 
ed exacUy  like  every  other  American.  Each 
American  should  pay  his  fair  share  and  each 
American  should  receive  his  fair  share.  That 
is  clearly  not  the  case  now. 

The  purpose  of  taxation 
In  the  United  States,  taxee  pay  for  those 
activities  which  we  wish  to  have  carried  out 
by  govemment  rather  than  by  the  private 
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Mctor.  TlM  costB  are  suppoaad  to  b«  c  kirlad 
by  Income  group  paying  Its  stuu'e  ai  d  by 
tbOM  within  each  incotna  group  pay  ng  a 
sloallar  amount.  The  progiMalve  tax  n,  item 
asks  those  who  are  better  off  to  bear  a  |  reat- 
er  share  of  the  load  than  those  who  have 
less  ability  to  pay.  In  general,  the  prtgres- 
Blve  system  Is  one  of  the  most  positive  ele- 
ments of  our  tax  system. 

Individual  income  taxes 
Previous  efforts  at  tax  reform  have  :  ailed 
to  bring  our  system  closer  to  a  truly  pro- 
gressive one.  Every  effort  at  reform  spows 
that  the  cloth  of  our  tax  codes  is  so  porn 
that  every  patch  rips  another  hole  apme- 
where  else.  Even  more  Importantly,  effo  ts  to 
promote  fairness  by  giving  everyone  hli  own 
loophole  are  slowly  dismantling  the  pr(  gres- 
sive  federal  Income  tax. 

The  actual  tax  system  Is  just  about  half 
as  progressive  as  It  Is  supposed  to  be.  ac  ;ord- 
Ing  to  the  tax  rates  adopted  by  Con  [ress. 
While  nominal  ratee  range  from  0.1  percent 
at  low  Incomes  to  69.2  percent  for  those  with 
Incomes  over  %\  million  per  year,  actual  rates 
on  average  range  from  0.7  percent  to  a  per- 
cent. 

Two  taxpayers  with  the  same  annui  I  in- 
come pay  quite  different  taxes.  A  fi  story 
worker  or  a  schoolteacher  whose  taze  s  are 
withheld  from  his  wages  cannot  take  m  Ivan- 
tage  of  loopholes.  He  may  expect  to  pi  y  al- 
most $1,000  In  taxes  on  earnings  of  $1  KOOO. 
A  wealthy  person  who  receives  $10,00)  In- 
come from  state  and  local  bonds  wUl  p  ^y  no 
federal  taxes  at  all.  Clearly  this  syBt*  m  la 
unfair. 

And  these  inequities  are  not  theon  tloal. 
On  the  basis  of  1M9  tax  returns,  thi  i  laat 
year  for  which  figures  are  available,  aoBM 
31,317  people  earning  more  than  t30,00(  paid 
no  federal  taxes  whatsoever.  Tliat  inc  ludaa 
flfty-Blz  people  with  Incomes  in  a  single  year 
of  $1  million  or  more. 

Because  the  effort  to  close  one  loophi  tie  at 
a  time  has  been  a  failure  and  because  to  do 
so  would  atlll  leave  a  great  number  cf  In- 
equities until  all  were  cloead.  we  altould 
shift  to  a  really  affective  mintmnm  %^x. 
While  a  minimum  tax  was  created  In  1MB 
tax  legislation,  it  U  actually  window  dn  lalng 
and  Is  not  effective.  Recent  reports  im  loat* 
that  some  who  earn  over  tl  million  etU  t  paj 
no  taxes. 

I  propose  a  minimum  income  tax  so  that 
the  rich  could  not  avoid  their  share  a '  the 
tax  burden  no  matter  what  loopholes  they 
used.  One  possible  formula  would  be  a  iDlnl- 
mum  Income  tax  to  apply  to  all  those  with 
total  incomes  In  excess  of  960,000.  The  Entire 

Income  of  any  person  in  this  range  \  rould 
be  subject  to  payment  of  taxes  at  a  n  te  of 
75  percent  of  the  current  statutory  rat  es  at 
the  rate  that  they  would  have  to  p  \y  if 
there  were  no  loopholes.  All  income  re  ;ard- 
less  of  source  would  be  Included.  (Of  o  urse. 
If  the  computed  tax  exceeds  the  mini  mum 
tax.  it  would  be  payable.) 

If  this  minimum  Income  tax  were  ni  iw  In 
effect  It  would  bring  In  approximate  y  gS 
blllton  during  the  present  fiscal  year  ^d  96 
billion  m  fiscal  1973.  That  woiild  amoi  nt  to 
about  a  7  percent  Increase  In  receipts  from 
the  individual  Income  tax.  This  In  srease 
would  be  paid  by  the  wealthiest  4I1,0(  0  out 
of  the  76  million  federal  taxpayers. 

This  basic  tax  reform  would  not  ui  fairly 
penalize  the  wealthy  Just  because  the;  were 
well  off.  It  would  simply  ensiuw  tha  they 
could  not  dump  their  tax  load  onto  the  backs 
of  already  hard-pressed  mlddle-lncomi  i  tax- 
payers. 

Corporate  taxes 

The  strength  of  the  American  economy  Is 
due  mainly  to  the  dynamic  growth  cf  the 
private  sector  led  by  corporations  and  fother 
businesses.  It  U  sound  public  policy  to  cmate 
the  conditions  for  business  to  function  i  ffec- 
tlvely. 


The  federal  tax  system  has  been  used  to 
help  the  corporation.  As  Joeeph  Pechman, 
one  of  the  leading  tax  experts  In  the  United 
States,  points  out:  "A  special  tax  on  the 
corporate  form  of  doing  business  Is  con- 
sidered appropriate  because  corporations  en- 
Joy  special  privileges  and  benefits."  In  order 
to  stimulate  corporate  economic  activity,  the 
federal  government  can  and  does  alter  tax 
rates.  That  is  the  principal  form  of  assist- 
ance that  has  recently  been  given. 

The  present  corporate  tax  rate  Is  48  per- 
cent of  the  taxable  base  defined  by  law.  Of 
this,  22  percent  is  the  normal  tax  which 
applies,  without  the  26  percent  surtax,  to 
the  first  926,000  of  corporate  net  Income. 
This  feature  Is  of  special  benefit  to  small 
businesses — some  77  percent  of  the  taxpay- 
Ing  corporations.  It  should  be  maintained. 
In  each  postwar  recession,  demands  have 
arisen  to  stimulate  the  economy  through 
corporate  tax  reductions.  These  have  taken 
the  form  not  of  overt  tax  reductions  but  of 
covert  rate  reductions  in  the  form  of  In- 
creased depreciation  allowances  and  special 
devices  such  as  the  Investment  tax  credit. 
Such  devices  transfer  profits  from  the  tax- 
able category  to  the  untaxable  category.  In 
the  process,  the  corporate  Income  tax  Is 
gradually  being  abolished. 

Because  of  steady  reductions  in  the  tax- 
able base  over  the  past  twenty  years,  the 
effective  corporation  income  tax  rate  has  been 
cut  In  half.  There  is  a  real  question  about 
how  much  farther  we  can  go. 

The  time  has  come  to  end  the  dismantling 
of  the  corporation  Income  tax  and  to  re- 
establish a  fair  balance  between  personal  and 
corporate  Income  tax  collections.  As  a  result, 
I  have  opposed  the  new  depreciation  guide- 
lines and  the  Investment  tax  credit.  Special 
loopholes,  such  as  percentage  depletion,  need 
not  be  phased  out,  but  a  broad  balance  also 
needs  to  be  established  between  taxable  and 
untaxable  earnings  of  corporations.  As  it  is, 
we  have  tipped  that  balance  too  far  In  the 
direction  of  untaxable  earnings. 

I  propose  that  the  actual  corporation  In- 
come tax  be  returned  to  its  1960  level  by  the 
elimination  of  the  special  loopholes  that  have 
been  opened  since  then.  (About  two-thirds  of 
the  gap  between  the  present  level  and  the 
1960  level  results  from  Nixon  Administration 
cuts  in  the  last  year.) 

This  reform  of  the  corporation  Income  tax 
would  raise  approximately  99  billion  In  the 
current  fiscal  year  and  about  917  billion  in 
fiscal  1973  (baaed  on  Administration  esti- 
mates of  increased  corporate  activity). 

This  proposal  for  increasing  the  corpora- 
tion Income  tax  rate  does  not  mean  reduced 

government  assistance  to  business.  If  the 
entire  McGovern  economic  program  wera  to 
be  applied,  there  would  be  more  stimulus  to 
business  than  is  available  from  the  tax  privi- 
leges now  in  effect  This  program  includes  an 
immediate  910  billion  fiscal  stimulus  to 
create  new  Jobs  and  use  underutlllBed  capac- 
ity, economic  conversion  from  a  war  to  a 
peace  economy  with  the  extensive  use  of  gov- 
ernment contracting  for  specific  purposes, 
and  the  Minimum  Income  Grant,  discussed 
below,  which  would  greatly  stimulate  con- 
sumer purchases.  Nothing  spurs  profits  like  a 
strong  full  employment  economy,  which  has 
the  highest  priority  In  my  economic  pro- 
gram. 

In  short,  our  corporations  must  be  healthy 
and  growing  if  our  economy  is  to  prosper.  But 
we  have  a  wider  range  of  tools  at  our  disposal 
than  perpetual  reductions  In  the  corporation 
income  tax. 

Estate  and  gift  taxation 
Most  Americans  subscribe  to  a  fundamen- 
tal belief  of  o\ir  Founding  Fathers  that  we 
should  be  allowed  to  keep  a  fair  proportion 
of  what  we  earn  but  should  not  be  allowed 
to  Inherit  great  wealth.  Yet,  In  practice,  the 
loopholes  In  our  gift  and  Inbecltance  Uxes 
are  much  greater  than  thoae  In  our  Income 


taxes.  Just  9  percent  of  all  families  own  60 
percent  of  all  private  assets.  More  than  a 
quarter  of  all  private  assets  are  owned  by  leas 
than  1  percent  of  the  population.  Although 
some  of  these  forttines  are  based  on  earned 
Income,  most  are  based  on  Inherited  wealth. 

Sstate  and  gift  tax  rates  are  high.  But 
actual  rates  are  a  tiny  fraction  of  the 
theoretical  rates. 

Estate  and  gift  taxation  should  be  re- 
formed In  the  same  manner  as  the  Income 
tax.  Instead  of  proceeding  to  cloee  loopholes 
one  by  one,  a  whole  new  system  needs  to  be 
constructed. 

Gift  and  Inheritance  taxes  should  shift 
from  a  tax  on  the  estate  or  giver  to  a  life- 
time cumulative  tax  on  the  recipient.  This 
shift  would  make  It  possible  to  prevent  tax 
avoidance  and  would  be  more  fair,  because 
It  would  regard  the  money  received  as  Income 
to  the  recipient,  which  It  is. 

The  cumulative  lifetime  tax  on  recipients 
should  take  the  following  form:  A  base 
amount  would  be  exempt  from  taxation — this 
amount  is  now  set  by  the  government  at 
960,000.  Then  a  progressive  tax  would  be 
levied,  reaching  an  upper  limit  of  77  per- 
cent— the  ciurent  statutory  celling — on  an 
estate  of  9500.000  or  more.  The  base  exemp- 
tion should  be  increased  when  the  estate  in- 
cludes a  wholly  owned  proprietorahlp. 

While  It  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  ex- 
act amount  of  such  revenues  resulting  from 
this  proposal,  a  conservative  estimate  would 
Indicate  the  doubling  of  present  tax  receipts 
from  estate  and  gift  taxes.  That  would  mean 
additional  tax  revenues  of  $4  billion  In  the 
present  fiscal  year  and  95  billion  a  fiscal  1973. 

State  and  local  taxes 

While  the  federal  tax  system  is  generally 
progressive,  with  room  for  improvement,  the 
state  and  local  tax  systems  are  far  less  pro- 
gressive and  do  not  respond  as  directly  to 
changes  of  Income  of  taxpayers.  It  is  well 
known  that  there  has  been  excessive  reliance 
on  the  property  tax. 

The  property  tax  revolt  may  be  a  major  Is- 
sue In  the  coming  months.  The  federal  gov- 
ernment may  have  to  step  In  to  allow  for  a 
reduction  of  property  taxes  used  to  support 
education— perhaps  their  complete  removal. 
As  I  indicated  in  July,  1971,  In  my  proposals 
on  revenue  sharing,  the  states  should  be 
given  the  incentive  to  raise  more  of  their 
revenues  from  progressive  Income  taxes.  In 
addition,  the  federal  government  should  take 
over  at  least  a  third  of  the  total  bill  for  pri- 
mary and  secondary  education.  Funds  should 
be  distributed  to  school  districts  in  line  with 
an  equalization  formula  as  is  outlined  in  my 
revenue  sharing  proposals. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  a  value  added 
tax,  which  m  effect  Is  a  national  aales  tax. 
should  be  used  either  as  a  niethod  of  In- 
creasing federal  tax  revenues  or  as  a  method 
of  reducing  <m:  eliminating  the  property  tax 
or  both.  I  disagree.  In  the  first  case,  we  should 
increase  Individual  and  corporation  taxation, 
as  Indicated,  rather  than  resort  to  the  na- 
tional sales  tax.  In  the  second  case,  a  shift  to 
the  value  added  tax  would  repreeent  a  leUeat 
from  the  far  sounder  revenue  sharing  ap- 
proach. In  addition,  while  the  federal  govern- 
ment should  assume  a  greater  share  of  the 
cost  of  education,  certain  local  services  are 
associated  with  the  ownetahlp  of  property, 
and  there  Is  thus  a  Justification  for  some 
property  taxation.  Also,  as  mentioned  above, 
the  property  tax  can  be  cut  by  a  ahlft  to 
more  progressive  forms  of  taxation  by  the 
states. 

In  any  case,  the  value  added  tax  or  national 
Bales  tax  Is  against  the  Interest  of  mlddle- 
and  low-income  people.  It  Is  a  regreaslve  tax 
on  consumption,  which  cannot,  of  course,  be 
reduced  beyond  a  certain  point  necessary  to 
ensure  a  decent  life.  And  It  represents  a  back- 
door method  of  Inereaslng  Individual  taxes 
Just  after  a  reduction  In  taxation  on  Indi- 
vidual Incomes  has  been  enacted. 
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The  federal  tax  system  Is  basically  aouDd, 
although  it  has  been  riddled  with  special 
privUlges  for  the  rich.  We  should  move  now  to 
establish  a  fair  tax  system  for  all  Atwri<»An« 

The  reforms  of  the  federal  tax  system  relat- 
ing to  Individual  and  corporation  Income 
taxes  and  to  estate  and  gift  taxes  would  re- 
sult m  additional  revenues  of  about  $18  bil- 
lion this  fiscal  year  and  938  billion  In  fiscal 
1973.  This  amounts  to  an  additional  9140  in 
federal  Income  for  every  man.  woman,  and 
child  In  the  United  States.  Depending  on  how 
these  additional  revenues  were  i^iplled,  they 
could  bring  about  the  reduction  of  elimina- 
tion of  the  local  property  tax  for  education; 
be  spent  cm  other  urgent  national  needs  such 
as  rebuilding  our  cities,  pollution  control, 
adequate  nutrition  for  all;  or  could  go  a  long 
way  toward  financing  the  Minimum  Income 
Grant  program,  discussed  below. 

n REDISTRIBUTION  OF  INCOME 

The  need 

The  present  tax  system  contains  inequities 
because  It  does  not  levy  a  correspondingly 
fair  burden  on  all  taxpayers.  While  the  rich 
benefit  from  the  tax  system,  middle -Income 
groups  and  low-income  groups  Including  the 
poor  do  not  receive  such  benefits.  Those  with 
medium  Incomes  find  they  are  paying  their 
taxes  but  not  receiving  either  the  kind  of  tax 
breaks  given  to  the  wealthy  or  the  kind  of 
public  assistance  pa3rments  made  to  the  poor. 
The  poor  find  that,  as  soon  as  they  go  to 
work,  they  are  subject  to  extremely  high 
rates  of  Income  taxation  because  of  their 
sudden  sharp  reduction  of  public  aid  when 
they  earn  their  first  dollar.  The  net  result  Is 
mounting  frustration  for  those  In  the  middle 
and  a  future  of  poverty  for  those  who  are 
heavily  penalized  when  they  seek  to  work 
their  way  out  of  welfare  dependence. 

There  are  other  weaknesses  of  the  public 
assistance  or  welfare  program.  Many  people 
In  need  are  not  covered;  family  groups  are 
penalized;  benefits  are  Insufficient;  migration 
from  one  state  to  another  Is  encouraged;  ex- 
tensive controls  are  applied;  and  It  Is  p>os- 
slble  for  taxayers  to  be  worse  off  than  those 
receiving  public  assistance. 

A  number  of  welfare  proposals  are  now 
pending  before  the  Congress.  I  sponsored  the 
propoeals  of  the  National  Welfare  Rights  Or- 
ganization In  an  effort  to  ensure  that  bene- 
fits will  take  Into  account  real  needs.  Nat- 
turally  these  proposals  deal  only  with  those 
on  public  assistance — not  medium-Income 
taxpayers.  Some  of  them  represent  major  Im- 
provements m  the  present  system.  But  none 
of  them  offers  the  broad  application  of  the 
Minium  Income  Grant  described  below.  Even 
the  negative  Income  tax  proposal  has  the  de- 
fect of  creating  or,  more  properly,  maintain- 
ing a  two-class  society — those  who  pay  and 
those  who  receive. 

The  minimum  income  grant 
I  propose  that  every  man.  woman,  and 
child  receive  from  the  federal  government  an 
annual  payment.  This  payment  would  not 
vary  In  accordance  with  the  wealth  of  the 
recipient.  For  those  on  public  assistance,  this 
Income  grant  would  replace  the  welfare  sys- 
tem. It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the  na- 
tional Income  grant  could  replace  certam  so- 
cial sectirlty  benefits. 

There  are  a  number  of  methods  by  which 
this  proposal  could  be  Implemented.  Some 
are  discussed  here.  These  methods  require 
full  examination  by  the  best  economic  talent 
available,  and  the  plan  choeen  must  have 
the  support  of  the  Preeldent,  If  It  Is  to  have 
any  chance  of  adoption.  For  these  reasons, 
the  present  proposal  ts  not  designed  for  Im- 
mediate legislative  action.  Instead,  It  repre- 
sents a  pledge  that.  If  elected,  I  wotUd  pre- 
pare a  detailed  plan  and  submit  It  to  the 
Congras. 


One  proposal  calls  for  the  same  payment 
to  be  made  to  all  Americans.  This  Is  the 
credit  Income  tax  idea,  proposed  by  Profes- 
sor Barl  ROlph,  and  more  recently  associated 
with  the  name  of  Professor  James  Tobln  of 
Tale,  Immediate  past  preeldent  of  the  Amw- 
Ican  Economic  Association,  former  member 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisors,  and  a 
member  of  the  National  Economic  Advisory 
Groi4>  of  the  McGovem  Campaign.  Using 
a  1966  base,  Professor  Tobln  suggests  a  pay- 
ment of  9760  per  person.  At  the  present 
time,  a  payment  of  almost  91,000  per  per- 
son would  be  required.  This  would  amount 
to  94,000  for  a  family  of  four — ^Just  about 
the  official  poverty  level  boundary. 

Another  formula  has  been  suggested  by 
Leonard  Greene,  president  of  the  Safellgfat 
Instrument  Corporation  of  New  York.  Under 
his  "Fair  Share"  plan,  each  adult  would  re- 
ceive 9900  a  year  and  each  child  would  re- 
ceive 9400.  ThU  would  amount  to  $3,600  for 
a  family  of  four. 

It  should  be  stressed  that  nelth«'  of  these 
propoeals  relates  to  the  size  of  the  family 
unit;  the  payments  are  made  on  an  Individ- 
ual basis.  Thus,  there  would  be  no  incentive 
for  a  family  to  break  up  in  order  to  receive 
higher  total  benefits. 

A  third  formula  would  Involve  payments 
according  to  the  family  group.  Joseph  Pech- 
man of  the  Brookings  Institution  has  shown 
that  "the  relative  Incomes  that  would  pro- 
vide roughly  equivalent  standards  of  living 
appear  to  be  in  the  ratio  of  75:100:26  for 
single,  married,  and  dependent  persons,  re- 
»pectlv«Iy."  The  payment  of  the  Minimiim  m- 
oome  Grant  could  be  made  according  to  such 
a  formula.  In  this  case,  adequate  account 
would  be  taken  of  those  who  receive  welfare 
and  who  live  alone. 

Financing  the  minimum  income  grant 

As  redistribution  of  Income,  the  Minimum 
Income  Grant  would  represent  no  additional 
cost  to  the  Treasury.  Funds  to  finance  the 
grant  would  be  expected  to  come  from  those 
above  a  designated  break-even  Income  and 
would  take  the  form  of  additional  taxes.  If 
the  break-even  income  for  a  family  of  four 
were  set  at  912,000,  about  30  percent  of  fed- 
eral taxpayers  would  experience  a  tax  In- 
crease, while  about  80  percent  would  be  able 
to  keep  all  or  part  of  the  grant. 

It  Is  expected  that  thoae  below  the  pov- 
erty line  would  keep  all  of  the  grant,  while 
those  between  the  poverty  line  and  the  break- 
even point  would  keep  a  gradually  decreas- 
ing amount  as  their  Incomes  rose.  The  loss 
of  grant  benefits  would  thus  be  sufficiently 
gradual  as  not  to  discourage  those  on  wel- 
fare from  seeking  a  Job  (in  fact.  It  would 
encourage  them  to  seek  work)  and  would 
provide  a  significant  income  supplement  to 
the  millions  of  Americans  in  the  medium-In- 
come range.  Thus,  for  example,  a  family  of 
four  with  Its  own  Income  ot  98.0(X>  would 
be  able  to  retain  an  additional  $3,000  of 
the  Bfinlmiun  Income  Grant. 

Professor  Tobln's  explanation  of  the  credit 
Income  tax  suggests  that  the  grant  would 
be  tax-free  but  that  each  person  woxild  be 
required  to  pay  a  uniform  income  tax  to 
the  Federal  Treasury  (a  33.3  percent  tax  Is 
suggested  with  the  $760  payment) .  Although 
this  might  seem  to  be  a  regressive  tax,  the 
tax  credit  resulting  from  the  grant  would 
cause  It  to  have  a  progressive  effect.  While 
taxes  would  be  much  higher  for  the  wealthy, 
others  would  receive  significant  tax  relief. 
Professor  Tobln  uses  the  exaiiq>le  of  a  fam- 
ily of  four  with  an  Income  of  less  than  $9,000 
that  would  pay  no  taxes  at  all. 

This  credit  Income  tax  proposal  would  Im- 
ply a  redistribution  of  Income  of  some  $14.1 
billion  fXom  those  above  the  poverty  line  to 
thoee  below  It.  The  redistribution  from  thoee 
above  the  break-even  Income  line  to  thoee 
below  It  but  still  above  the  poverty  line 


would  amount  to  $29  billion.  These  fig- 
ures demonstrate  that  while  the  Mintmiim 
Income  Grant  would  repreeent  a  total  re- 
f onn  of  the  present  welfare  system.  It  would 
actually  provide  more  money  to  madlum- 
Inoome  taxpayers  than  it  would  be  to  the 
poor. 

Leonard  Greene's  Fair  Share  would  be 
financed  by  the  present  progressive  tax  sys- 
tem plus  a  30  percent  tax  surcharge  on  all 
taqMiyers.  The  ii'iTHTniitn  income  Grant,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Greene,  would  not  be  tax 
exempt.  This  proposal  distributes  the  coat 
over  a  greater  number  of  taxpayers  but  the 
burden  on  any  one  of  them  Is  lower  than 
under  the  credit  Income  tax  formula. 

It  would  not  be  neceesary  to  finance  all 
of  the  Minimum  Income  Grant  by  tax  In- 
creases. The  billions  of  dollars  saved  In  wel- 
fare benefits  and  the  cumbersome  adminis- 
tration of  the  welfare  system — a  total  since 
It  began  of  $8.fl  billion  or  $1.4  bUllon  In 
fiscal  1970 — could  be  allocated  to  the  grant. 
It  ahould  be  noted  that  this  procedure  would 
repreeent  a  major  saving  for  states  and  lo- 
calities which  would  not  be  required  to 
finance  the  welfare  system  and  co\ild  use 
the  resulting  funds — an  estimated  95  bil- 
lion— to  lower  property  taxes.  This  step  would 
represent  additional  Income  assistance  to 
medium-income  taxpayers.  (To  the  extent 
that  social  security  payments  were  replaced 
by  the  grant,  social  security  f\mds  could  be 
used  to  finance  the  system.) 

In  addition,  the  revenues  resulting  from 
the  kind  of  tax  reform  proposed  earlier  (938 
billion  m  fiscal  1973)  could  be  spiled  to 
the  grant. 

Finally,  the  justification  for  the  personal 
exemption  on  Individual  tax  returns  would 
be  removed  by  the  adoption  of  the  Minimum 
Income  Grant.  If  the  personal  exemption 
were  removed,  the  federal  government  would 
receive  963.6  billion  In  additional  tax  rev- 
enues. These  funds  could  also  be  applied  to 
the  grant. 

SENIOR  CITIZENS'   RENT 
LIMITATION  ACT 

(Mr.  PODE:ll  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remaiics  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues my  bUl.  HJl.  14495,  the  Senior 
Citizens'  Rent  Limitation  Act.  This  bill 
is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  more 
than  two  dozen  senior  citizens  bills  that 
I  have  introduced  during  this  92d  Con- 
gress. 

The  Senior  Citizens'  Rent  Limitation 
Act  is  major  new  legislation.  Most  senior 
citizens  who  monthly  have  to  face  the 
disaster  of  higher  and  higher  rents  would 
recognize  the  necessity  of  this  legisla- 
tion. Ctely  those  who  do  not  live  on  fixed 
social  securil7  Incomes  scoff  at  this  legis- 
lation as  "ut^ian." 

However,  the  Senior  Citizens'  Rent 
Limitatimi  Act  states  the  following  clear 
truths: 

"(a)  Congress  finds  that  many  poor  and 
moderate  Income  senior  citlBsos  live  in  non- 
federally  financed  rental  housing. 

"(b)  Ooogieas  finds  that  such  sttilor  citi- 
zens must  pay.  In  high  and  ever  rising  rents, 
an  unreaaooable  proportion  of  their  mod- 
est and  fixed  Incomes. 

"(c)  Ocmgreas  finds  that  an  InaulBclent 
number  of  public  housing  units,  designed  for 
senior  dtlams,  can  be  expected  to  be  buUt  in 
the  near  future. 

"(d)  Congreaa,  therefore,  deems  it 
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sary  to  limit  th«  rent  of  senior  eltlse^  by 
public  funding  at  a  part  of  the  rental  biptlen 
of  aenlOT  citizens. 

Nowhere  do  these  problems  cause  flaore 
difficulty  than  In  Trump  Vlllagejthe 
Warbasse  Cooperative,  Carey  Oar^ens. 
Haber  Houses,  and  Joseph  P.  Dey  H( 
In  my  area. 

The  Senior  Citizens  Rent  Limit 
Act  applies  only  to  poor  and  mod( 
income  senior  citizens  whose  incoi 
less  than  $6,000  per  year  and  onlj 
moderate     rental — $200     per    month — 
apartments.  Thus  It  will  not  cost  billons 
of  dollars. 

If  a  senior  citizen  qualifies,  the  schlor 
citizens  rent  limitation  program  w  >uld 
pay  him  each  month,  an  amount  equ  J  to 
the  excess  of  the  senior  citizen's  pro  )or- 
tion  of  rent  beyond  25  percent  of  the 
senior  citizen's  expected  income  during 

The 


the  month  to  follow  each  payment, 
bill  would  make  sure  that  socisd  secijrity 
and  other  senior  citizen  benefits  are  not 
in  any  way  affected  by  the  rent  llnalta- 
tion  program.  It  would  also  provldq  for 
yearly  cost-of-living  adjustments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  my  Senior  (Citi- 
zens' Rent  Limitation  Act  may  seem  \ 
visionary  for  many  here,  a  similar  i»ro- 
gram  has  been  in  operation  for  some  I  Ime 
now.  According  to  the  Brooke  am(nd- 
ments  to  the  Housing  Act  of  1958, 
tenants  of  federally  financed  houdng 
must  not  be  forced  to  pay  more  tlis^2S 
percent  of  their  Incomes  for  rent. 

This  legislation  would  Just  extend  Ihat 
program  to  senior  citizens  for  wliom 
there  is  no  decent  public  housing  a^  ail- 
able.  They  built  those  houses — (hey 
should  not  have  to  pay  a  fortune  to  J 
in  them. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  {ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Hastings  (at  the  request  of  fclr. 
Frey),  for  today,  and  balance  of  the 
week,  on  account  of  personal  business 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  (at  the  reqi  lest 
of  Mr.  McPall)  .  for  today,  to  account  of 
official  business.  * 

Mr.  Pettis  (at  the  request  of  fclr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  April  27-28. fwi 
account  of  official  business. 


live 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  imanimous  consent,  oermissior  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  ore  ers 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McCoLLisTER)  and  to  reAse 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  ScHWENCEL,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Halpern,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois,  for  1  ho|ir, 
tomorrow. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  Re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonzalez)  to  revise  tad 
extend  their  remarks  and  Include  ^- 
traneous  material : ) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes.  toc^Eiy. 

Mr.  Flood,  for  IS  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  PoDBLL.  for  15  minutes,  today. 


Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts,  for  15 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DiGGS,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kee,  for  15  minues,  today. 

Mr.  HoLirtELo,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Mitchell,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permlssian  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Bttrkb  of  Massachusetts  following 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  Stephens  of  Georgia 
on  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Stephens 
to  B.R.  14582. 

Mr.  Mahon  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  on  HJl.  14582  and  Include  ex- 
trajieous  matter  and  tables. 

All  Members  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Mahon)  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  H.R.  14582. 

Mr.  Ryan  to  extend  his  remarks  prior 
to  vote  on  Yates  amendment  on  bilingu- 
al education. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McCoLLisTXR)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  ZioN. 

Mr.  Fish. 

Mr.  Schmitz  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Thone  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  HiJNT. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  SHotrp. 

Mr.  HosMER  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Cleveland. 

Mr.  McClure. 

Mr.  QUILLEN. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Veysey. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Archer. 

Mr.  Spence. 

Mr.  Mills  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Terry. 

Mr.  Gubser. 

Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Minshall. 

Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  YouNo  of  Florida  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Halpern  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Nrlsbn. 

Mr.  Mallart. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  minots. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonzalez)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mt.  Carney. 

Mr.  RoTBAL  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Skzs  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford  In  five  instances. 

Mr.  Cotter  in  three  Instances. 

Mx.  AspiN  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  HAMiLTOir  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  10  Instances. 

Mr.  Haqah  In  three  Instances. 


Mrs.  Hicks  of  Massachusetts  in  three 
instances. 
Mr.  Qalihanakib. 
Mr.  Carey  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 
Mr.  WoLrr  In  four  instances. 
Mr.  Cellbr. 

Mr.  HxmcATE  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  CORMAN. 

Mr.  TiERNAN  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Mitchell. 
Mr.  Koch  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Pike  in  five  Instances. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  2013.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  21  of 
title  38.  United  States  Ckide.  to  increase  the 
maximum  amount  of  the  grant  payable  for 
specially  adapted  bousing  for  disabled  veter- 
ans; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

8.  3343.  An  aot  to  amend  chapter  21  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  Increase  the 
maximum  amount  of  the  grant  payable  for 
specially  adapted  housing  for  disabled  vet- 
erans; to  the  Committee  on  Votarana'  Af- 
fairs. 

8.  3607.  An  act  to  establish  a  national  pol- 
icy and  develop  a  national  program  for  the 
management,  beneficial  use.  protection,  and 
development  of  the  land  and  water  resources 
of  the  Nation's  coastal  zones,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  April  25. 1972,  pre- 
sent to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  8817.  An  aot  to  further  coopwatlve 
forestry  programs  admlnlatered  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  and  for  other  purpose 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  6  o'clock  and  48  minutes  pjn.). 
imder  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  tomorrow.  Thursday.  April 
27. 1972.  at  11  o'clock  ajn. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1905.  A  letter  from  the  ComptroBer  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  improvements  needed  in  training 
and  technical  services  provided  to  antlpov- 
erty  agencies  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity; to  the  Committee  on  Oovemment 
Operations. 

1906.  A  letter  from  the  ComptroBer  Oen- 
eral  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  need  to  repair  more  air-to- 
air  missiles  in  the  Department  of  the  Navy: 
to  the  Committee  on  Oovemment  Opera- 
tions. 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC Bn.Tfl  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  repents  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Cleric 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  MUJiS  of  Arkansas:  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  HJEt.  14370.  A  biU  to  provide 
payments  to  localities  for  high-priority  ex- 
penditures, to  encourage  the  States  to  sup- 
plement their  revenues  sources,  and  to  au- 
thorize Federal  coUectlon  of  State  Indlvidiial 
Income  taxes  (Kept.  No.  92-1018  (Pts.  I  and 
II) ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  Uie  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  NEDZI:  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. Senate  Joint  Resolution  173.  Joint 
resolution  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of 
A.  Leon  Hlgglnbotham.  Jr.,  as  citizen  regent 
of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian 
Iutltut.on  (Report  No.  92-1019).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  NEDZI:  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. Senate  Joint  Resolution  174.  Joint 
resolution  to  provide  for  the  appointment 
of  John  Paul  Austin  as  citizen  regent  of  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution (Rept.  No.  92-1020) .  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  NEDZI:  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. Senate  Joint  Resolution  176.  Joint 
resolution  to  provide  for  the  appointment 
of  Robert  Francis  Ooheen  as  citizen  regent 
of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  (Rept.  No.  92-1021).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  NEDZI:  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  69. 
Concurrent  resolution  to  authorize  the  loan 
of  the  Cornelia  Fasset  painting,  "The  Elec- 
toral Conunisslon  of  1877",  to  the  National 
Portrait  QaUery  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion (Rept.  No.  92-1022).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  DONOHUE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJl.  12392.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  section  1491.  to  author- 
ize the  Court  of  Claims  to  Implement  its 
Judgments  for  compensation;  with  an  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  92-1023).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  POAOE:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  76.  Concur- 
rent resolution  to  urge  each  American  family 
to  plant  a  vegetable  garden  (Rept.  No.  92- 
1024).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  CELLER :  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
House  Joint  Resolution  376.  Joint  resolution 
granting  the  consent  of  Congress  to  the 
States  of  New  Jersey  and  New  York  for  cer- 
tain amendments  to  the  waterfront  commis- 
sion compact  and  for  entering  into  the  air- 
port oommlssion  compact,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  92- 
1025).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  pubUe 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mrs.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama: 
H.R.  14618.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  ( 16  U5.C.  41 )  to  pro- 
vide that  under  certain  circumstances  ex- 
clusive territorial  arrangements  shall  not 
be  deemed  unlawful:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  14619.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  prevent  recipients  of  aid  or 
assistance  under  the  various  Federal-State 
public  aaslstance  and  medicaid  programs 
from  having  the  amount  of  such  aid  or  as- 
alstanoe    reduced    because    of    Increases    in 


monthly  social  security  benefits;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  14620.  A  biU  to  amend  tltie  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  outside  earnings  permitted  each  year 
without  any  deductions  from  benefits  there- 
under; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
HH.  14621.  A  bUI  to  amend  chapter  16  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  pensions  to  World  War  I  vet- 
erans and  their  widows,  subject  to  $3,000  and 
$4,200  annual  Income  limitations;  to  provide 
for  such  veterans  a  certain  priority  in  en- 
titlement to  hospitalization  and  medical 
care;  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CARET  Of  New  York: 
HH.  14622.  A  blU  to  extend  the  trainee- 
ship  program  for  professional  public  health 
personnel,  and  project  grants  for  graduate 
training  m  public  health  \mder  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act;    to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  DOW: 
H.R.  14623.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  19S8 
with  respect  to  the  effective  date  of  the  non- 
Federal  share  of  the  costs  of  certain  programs 
of  that  act.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HALEY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Rogers)  : 

HJt.  14624.  A   bill    to   provide   for   orderly 

trade  in  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  for 

other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 

and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  HICKB  of  Massachusetts: 
HJl.  14626.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  raise  needed  addi- 
tional revenues  by  tax  reform;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusetts  (for 

herself,  Mrs.  Asztrc,  Mr.  Bxvnx,  Mr. 

BoLAMD,  Mr.  Brasco,  Mr.  CLEVXLAin), 

Mr.    Danielson,    Mr.    En.BSRO.    Mr. 

FoRSTTHE.  Mr.  Prenzel,  Mrs.  Orasso, 

Mr.  Halpern.  Mr.  Harxxkotok.  Mrs. 

Heckixr  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Hxl- 

STOSKi,  and  Mr.  Huncatb)  : 

HJl.  14626.  A  bill  to  provide  the  Secretary 

of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  with  the 

authority  to  make  grants  to  States  and  local 

communities   to   pay  for   the   costs  of  eye 

examination  programs  to  detect  glaucoma  for 

the  elderly;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 

and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusetts  (for 
herself,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Ktros,  Mr. 
MATStTNAGA,  Mr.  MrrcHELL,  Mr.  Maz- 
ZOLI,   Mr.   Pepper,   Mr.   Petber,   Mr. 
Podeix,  Mr.   Rancel,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 
Rtan,  Mr.  ScHETTER,  Mr.  Steele,  Mr. 
STMtNOTON,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson, 
Mr.  Winn,  and  Mr.  Wolft)  : 
HJt.  14627.  A  bUl  to  provide  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  with  the 
authority  to  make  grants  to  States  and  local 
communities   to   pay  for  the  coets  of  eye 
examination   programs   to  detect   glaucoma 
for  the  elderly;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas: 
H.R.  14628.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the  tax 
laws  applicable  to  Guam,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MORSE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Bo- 
LAND.  Mr.  Bttkkb  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  CoNTE,  B4r.  DoNOHUE,  Mr.  Dri- 
»AN.  Mr.  Harrington.  Mrs.  Heckler 
of    Massachusetts,    Mrs.    Hicks    of 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  KEn-H.  Mr.  Mac- 
DONALD   of  Massachusetts,   and  Mr. 
O'Neill)  : 
HJt.  14629.  A  biU  to  provide  for  the  esUb- 
lishment  of  an  urban  national  park  known 
as  the  Lowell  Historic  CaxuU  District  National 


Cultural  Park  in  the  city  of  Lowell,  ,., 

and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 

HJl.  14630.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  to  provide  that  renewal 
licenses  for  the  operation  of  a  broadcasting 
station  may  be  Issued  for  a  term  of  5  years 
and  to  establish  certain  standards  for  the 
consideration  of  applications  for  renewal  of 
broadcasting  Ucenses;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Forel^  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  PERKINS: 

H.R.  14831.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Development  Act  of  1965  to 
increase  the  mileage  of  the  development 
highway  system;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

By  Mr.  QUIE: 

HJi.  14632.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  by  designating  a  segment 
of  the  Saint  Croix  River,  Minn,  and  Wis., 
as  a  component  of  the  national  wild  and 
scenic  rivers  system;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 

HJl.  14633.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1114 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  ex- 
tend Federal  protection  to  certain  officers 
and  employees  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  RUPPE: 

HJR.  14634.  A  bill  to  amend  section  53(a) 
of  the  Airport  and  Airway  Development  Act 
of  1970  so  as  to  Include  sno^s-moblles  within 
the  $25  ceiling  imposed  on  overtime  charges 
for  certain  services  In  connection  with  the 
arrival  In  or  departure  from  the  United 
States  of  any  private  aircraft  or  private 
vessel;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Conunerce. 

H.R.  14635.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  Include  qualified  drugs,  requiring 
a  physician's  prescription  or  certification  and 
approved  by  a  formulary  committee,  among 
the  items  and  services  covered  under  the 
hospital  Insurance  program;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  14636.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  8e- 
ctirlty  Act  to  provide  that  future  increases 
in  social  security  benefits  shall  be  disregarded 
in  determining  the  need  of  individuals  for 
aid  or  assistance  in  any  form  under  the  vari- 
ous Federal-State  public  aaslstance  and 
medicaid  programs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  14637.  A  biU  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Sectirity  Act  to  provide  that  any  in- 
dividual age  65  or  over  shaU  be  considered 
disabled  for  purposes  of  entitlement  to  dis- 
ability insurance  benefits  and  the  dlsabUlty 
freeze  if  he  meets  the  more  Uberal  definition 
of  "dlsabUlty"  presently  applicable  only  to 
blind  individuals  at  that  age.  and  to  elimi- 
nate the  reduction  in  disability  insurance 
benefits  which  is  presently  required  in  the 
case  of  an  individual  receiving  workmen's 
compensation  benefita;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  14638.  A  blU  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  the  mlnl- 
m\im  primary  benefit  of  any  Individual  there- 
under shaU  be  $100  a  month  or  (if  higher) 
an  amount  equal  to  $10  a  month  for  each 
year  over  10  that  such  individual  has  worked 
in  covered  employment,  to  liberalize  the 
earnings  test,  and  to  provide  that  widow's 
and  widower's  Insurance  benefita  shaU  be 
pa^'able  on  an  actuarlaUy  reduced  baslB 
(without  regard  to  disability)  at  age  66;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RYAN: 

H  R.  14639.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  of  1970  to  stabUlze  rentals 
and  carrying  charges  at  levels  not  to  exceed 
those  prevailing  on  Aiigust  16,  1971;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
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By  Mr.  STAOOERS: 
HJt.  14640.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  met  of 
August  4. 1950  (84  SUt.  411 )  to  provide  si  l«ry 
increases  for  members  of  the  Police  For  «  of 
the  Library  of  Congress:  to  the  Comm  ttee 
on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  STAOOERS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  SPKOnaoL) : 
H.R.  14941.  A  blU  to  amend  tbe  Fe<lena 
Food,  Drug,  and  Coometlo  Act  to  requln  the 
disclosure  of  Ingredients  on  the  labels  c  r  all 
foods;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By   Mr.   STEIOER  of  Wisconsin    (for 

himself  and  Mr.  Railsback)  : 

HJl.  14643.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 

Youth    Council   In   the    Executive    Offlc  i    of 

the  President;  to  the  Committee  on  Sd  ica> 

tlon  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  TALCOTT: 
H.R.  14643.  A  bUl  to  authorize  equallza  tlon 
of  the  retired  or  retainer  pay  of  certain 
members  and  former  members  of  the  inl- 
formed  services;  to  the  Committee  on  Ar  ned 
Services. 

By    Mr.    THONE     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Alkxauvxr.  Mr.  Dknnis,  Mr.  Sk  m.- 
1X73,  and  Mr.  Sncxs) : 
H.R.  14644    A  bill  to  amend  the  Occipa- 
tlonal  Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  de- 
fine the  term  "employee"  more  precisely    to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 

By    Mr.    VEYSET     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Davis  of  Wisconsin,  and  Mr.  ^at- 

StTNAOA)  : 

HJl.  14646.  A  bill  to  promote  the  um  of 
low-poUutlon  motor  fuete  by  equalizing  the 
tax  treatment  of  liquified  and  compree  led 
natural  gas;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  4°d 
Means. 

By  Mr.  VIOORITO: 

H.R.  14646.  A  bill  to  provide  price  supdort 
for  milk  at  not  less  than  85  percent  of  the 
parity  price  therefor;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agrlculttire. 

By  Mr.  WHALEN: 

H.R.  14647.  A  bill  to  require  that  Interha 
tloiial  agreements  other  than  treaties,  here 
after  entered  Into  by  the  United  States,  be 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  «-lthln  80  d  kys 
after  the  execution  thereof:  to  the  Oomoqlt- 
tee  on  PorelgTi  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WHITEHURST 

H.R.  14848.  A  bUI  to  amend  the  Federal  Ikw 
relating  to  the  oare  and  treatment  of  anlm  Us 
to  broaden  the  categories  of  persons  regula  ed 
under  such  law,  to  assure  that  birds  in  >et 
stores  and  zoos  are  protected,  and  to  Incre  kse 
protection  for  animals  In  transit;  to  the  Copa 
mlttee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  BOOOS: 

H.R.  14849.  A  bill  to  provide  paymentaj  to 
localities  for  high-priority  expenditures,  to 
encourage  the  States  to  supplement  tl  »lr 
revenue  sources,  and  to  authorize  Fed««l 
collection  of  State  Individual  Income  ta: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 

H.R.  14650.  A  bill  to  strengthen  and  Im* 
prove  the  private  retirement  system  by  est  tb- 
lishlng  minimum  standards  for  participat  ion 
in  and  for  vesting  of  benefits  under  pens  on 
and  profit-sharing  retirement  plans,  by 
allowing  deductions  to  Individuals  for  jer- 
sonal  savings  for  retirement,  and  by  Incn  u> 
Ing  contribution  limitations  for  8elf-<  m- 
ployed  Individuals  and  shareholder -empl  sy- 
ees  of  electing  small  business  oorporatic  ns; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
ByMr.  DI008: 

HJt.  14851.  A  bUl  to  require  that  oerialn 
cuts  of  beef  sold  at  retail  meat  standi  rda 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agrleuli  ure 
to  limit  the  amount  of  exoeaa  fat  and  oi  her 
valueless  parts  of  beef  carcaaa  oontalnw  In 
such  cuts;  to  the  (Committee  on  Agrlcult  m. 
By  Mr.  EDM0ND80N  (for  hlmaalf,|Mr. 


BsLCHn,    htr.   Stksd, 
and  Mr.  Caicr) : 


Mr.    Jabi  an. 


HJl.  14663.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
16,  1906  (enabling  the  peoples  of  Oklahoma. 
New  Mexico,  and  Arizona  to  adopt  consti- 
tutions and  form  States),  to  permit  the 
long-term  lease  of  school  lands  by  the  State 
of  Oklahoma;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Inaular  Aflalia. 
By  Mr.  FISH: 
HJt.  14663.  A  bill  to  provide  for  paper 
money  of  the  United  States  to  carry  a  des- 
ignation in  braille  indicating  the  denomina- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

HJl.  14854.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
May  19,  1948,  with  respect  to  the  use  of  real 
property  for  wildlife  conservation  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  HOLIFIELD   (for  himself,  Mr. 
PucB  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Aspxnau.,  Mr. 
TouNO   of    Texas,    Mr.    Edmondson. 
Mr.  HosKXB,  Mr.  Andkbson  of  1111- 
nolB,  Mr.  McCtnax>CB,  and  Mr.  Han- 
sxN  of  Idaho) : 
HJt.   14655.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  to  authorize 
the  Commission  to  issue  temporary  operat- 
ing licenses  for  nuclear  power  reactors  under 
certain  circumstances,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

By  Mr.  MALLART: 
HJt.  14666.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
ByMr.  PIKE: 
HJt.    14657.  A  bUl   to  amend   UUe  XVn 
of  the  Social  Seciulty  Act  to  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  to  Individuals  suffering  from 
chronic  kidney  disease  who  are  unable  to  pay 
the  costs  of  necessary  treatment,  and  to  au- 
thorize project  grants  to  Increase  the  avail- 
ability and  effectiveness  of  such  treatment; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SATLOR: 
HJt.    14658.   A   bUl    to   designate   certain 
lands  as  wlldemeaa;    to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  B^.  SMITH  of  Iowa: 
HJl.  14669.  A  bUl  to  require  the  considera- 
tion of  environmental  and  other  faotors,  and 
the  stockpiling  and  replacement  of  soil  on 
all  public  works  projects  and  hlghw»y  and 
other  projects  which  are  federally  asalcted. 
on  federally  held  land,  and  on  projects  which 
affect  commerce  among  the  States,  or  the 
general   wMfare  and  quaUty  of  life  of  the 
Nation;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  SYMINOTON  (for  himaelf,  Mrs. 
Abzug,  Mr.   Bbademas,  Mr.  Corm, 
Mr.  Davis  of  Oeorgla,  Mr.  Hawkins, 
Bdr.  Link,  Mr.  MrrcHcix,  Mr.  Ran- 
OEL,    Mr.    Rod,    1^.    Sebkuits,    Mr. 
Wolff,  and  Mr.  Acraf ) : 
HJt.  14660.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  lobby- 
ing by  certain  types  of  exempt  organisations; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    UDALL    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Badillo,  Mr.   Dbbwinski,  Mr.  Dnt- 
OKLi.,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Halfun,  Mr. 
Hastincs,  Mr.  MooauKAD,  Mr.  Moss, 
Mr.    PoDKix,   Mr.    Parra   of   North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Rns,  Mr.  Rrodxs,  BCr. 
ScHNKKBKLi.  Mr.  SraATTON,  and  Mr. 
Chaklxs  H.  Wilson)  : 
H.R.  14661.  A  bUl  to  regulate  State  presi- 
dential primary  elections;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  WHITEHURST: 
HJt.  14662.  A  blU  to  authorize  equallzaUon 
of  the  retired  or  retainer  pay  of  certain  mem- 
bets  and  former  members  of  the  uniformed 
services;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

HJ.  Res.  1179.  Joint  rsscdutlon  calling  for 
a  moratorium  on  the  killing  of  polar  bears; 
to  the  Oommlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  HOLIFIELD: 
H.  Con.  Res.  593.  Concurrent  resolution: 
Policies  and  procedures  to  end  the  war  In 
Indochina;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

ByMr.  FISH: 
H.  Con.  Res.  593.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  total  nuclear  disarmament;  to  the 
Oommlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   HABRINOTON    {tor  himaeU. 
Mr.  BuKTON,  Mr.  KiLBBUi.  and  Mr. 
Ranckl)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  694.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
stop  the  bombing  at  North  Vietnam;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HOWARD: 
H.  Con.  Res.  695.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  Joint  Oommlttee  on  the  Library 
to  commission  a  painting  of  the  astronauts 
first  landing  on  the  moon  on  the  celling  of 
the  Brumldi  corridor  in  the  Senate  wing  of 
the  Capitol;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee  (for 
himself,   Mr.   Blatnik,  Mrs.   Abztjo, 
Mr.  Davis  of  Oeorgla,  Mr.   Pickle, 
and  Mr.  Dokm)  : 
H.  Res.  944.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of   the   House   of  Representativee   that  the 
full  amount  appropriated  for  the  rural  elec- 
trification program  for  fiscal  1973  should  be 
made    available    by    the    administration    to 
carry  out  that  program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

By  Mr.  ARCHER: 
H.  Res.  945.  Resolution  in  support  ot  the 
President's  nepoaae  to  the  Invasion  of  South 
Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  ROTBAL  (for  himself,  Mr.  An- 
deeson  of  California,  Mr.  Cosican, 
Mr.  Danxelson,  Mr.  Rebs,  and  Mr. 
Crablbs  H.  Wilson)  : 
H.  Res.  946.  Reeolutlon  urging  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  to  Implement  the  Presi- 
dent's message  ot  March  17,  1972,  calling  for 
equal  educational  (^portunltlea;  to  the  Oom- 
mlttee on  Education  and  Labor. 
ByMr.RTAN: 
H.  Res.  947.  Resolution  lU'glng  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  to  Implement  the  Presi- 
dent's message  of  March  17,  1973,  calling  for 
equal  educational  opportunities;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 
H.  Res.  948.  Resolution  to  provide  funds  for 
expenses  Inciured  by  the  Select  (Tommlttee 
on  the  House  Restaurant;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  xxii. 

379.  Mr.  LENT  presented  a  memorial  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
New  York  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Stotes,  to  amend  the  highway  trust  fund  for 
mass  transportation  purposes,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLIJTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
ByMr.OROeS: 

HJt.  14663.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Clarence 
MoOarvllle   and   Emma   MoCarvUle:    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.BXTPFI: 

HJt.  14684.  A  bill  for  the  relief  ot  Bandy  W. 
Cowen:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


April  26,  1972 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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YEAR-ROUND       DAYLIGHT       TIME 
WOULD  BE  AID  TO  RECREATION 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  CAUFOBNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBBINTATrVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  26.  1972 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  com- 
ing Sunday,  most  Americans  will  set 
their  clocks  forward  or  back — whichever 
way  they  are  supposed  to  go— and  settle 
down  for  6  months  of  enlightened  time. 

Then,  on  the  last  Simday  in  October, 
we  will  return  to  the  dark  ages  for  6 
months  at  precisely  the  time  of  year 
when  we  most  need  daylight  saving  time. 

Most  people  seem  to  agree  tliat  en- 
lightened time — daylight  saving  time — is 
a  good  idea  during  the  summer;  does  it 
not  also  stand  to  reason  that  enlightened 
time  would  be  equally  or  more  beneficial 
during  the  short,  cold  days  of  winter? 

My  colleagues  and  I  who  are  sponsor- 
ing KH.  5464  to  establish  year-round 
daylight  saving  time  think  it  does.  And  a 
large  number  of  public  officials  and  citi- 
zens seem  to  agree. 

The  reasons  are  many — lower  crime 
rates,  increased  traffic  safety,  savings  in 
electricity — but  a  new  one  recently  was 
brought  to  my  attention  by  Larry  Follonl. 
athletic  director  and  basketball  coach  at 
Bridgewater-Rasmham  High  School  in 
Bridgewater.  Mass. 

Mr.  Follonl  points  out  that  the  early 
fall  of  darkness  during  the  autumn  and 
winter  months  severely  restricts  after- 
school  activities,  particularly  football 
practice  and  other  outdoor  activities. 
Even  indoor  extracurricular  programs, 
such  as  band  practice,  basketball,  and 
club  meetings,  subject  their  participants 
to  traveling  home  In  darkness.  At  best, 
high  school  football  teams  have  an  hour 
of  practice  time  in  daylight  during  their 
season,  he  points  out. 

And  considering  the  massive  Invest- 
ment that  Americans  are  making  in  out- 
door recreaticnal  facilities— athletic 
fields,  paries  and  playgrounds,  and  tennis 
courts — would  seem  that  the  reversion  to 
so-called  standard  time  in  October  Is 
shortchanging  us  in  their  year-roimd 
usage. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  yesterday  car- 
ried a  story  by  staff  writer  Howard  See- 
lye  on  the  campaign  to  provide  year- 
round  enlightened  time,  quixotic  as  It 
may  be.  Tlie  Times  story  follows: 
Yeae  Rottnd — He  is  Wound  Up  Ovn 
Datught  Saving  Tm 
(By  Howard  Seelye) 

Next  Sunday,  when  Daylight  Saving  Time 
begins  for  most  of  the  nation.  Rep.  Craig 
Hosmer  will  embark  again  on  his  so-far- 
frultleas  effort  to  establish  Daylight  Saving 
Time  year-round. 

His  crusade  will  continue  until  October 
when  It  wUl  be  time  to  return  the  hands 
of  the  clock  to  Standard  Time. 

In  the  meantime.  Congress  imdoubtedly 
will  again  have  failed  to  act  on  his  bUl— Just 
as  It  has  for  the  past  five  sessions. 

Hosmer,  a  Long  Beach  Republican,  Is  sure 
to  arise  on  the  House  floor  to  bemoan,  as  he 
did  last  year,  the  dilemma  faced  by  the 
nauon: 


"Some,  certainly,  will  forget  (to  change  the 
clocks) ;  others,  no  doubt,  will  erroneously 
set  their  clocks  forward  another  hour,  some 
people  will  drop  their  timepieces  and  break 
them;  and,  of  course,  residents  of  Hawaii, 
Arizona  and  Michigan  will  do  nothing,  other 
than  glow  In  the  contentlment  that  the  rest 
of  the  country  Is  now  back  In  step  with 
them,  whatever  that  may  be." 

WILL    CONTINUE    CAMPAIGN 

But  In  spite  of  continued  setbacks  and 
overwhelming  lack  of  support,  Hosmer  will 
press  on  In  his  drive  to  get  recognition  for 
his  movement,  embodied  In  House  Resolu- 
tion 6484. 

He  concedes  that  he  has  two  chances  of 
getting  his  measure  out  of  the  House 
Interstete  and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit- 
tee— slim  and  none. 

Unfortunately,  says  Hosmer,  "It's  an  Idea 
whose  time  has  not  yet  ccnne." 

Hosmer  has  a  long  list  of  supporting  argu- 
ments for  his  permanent  Daylight  Saving 
Time  proposal: 

— Twilight  hours  are  the  most  prone  to  ac- 
ddente  and  is  the  time  when  most  people 
are  traveling  home  from  work. 

— Statistics  show  that  most  crimes  are 
committed  In  the  first  hours  of  darkness,  at 
a  time  when  police  are  busiest  with  traffic 
problems  in  winter  months. 

— More  recreational  time  will  be  available 
for  people  to  enjoy  outdoor  sporte  with 
permanent  Daylight  Saving  'nme. 

SAVINGS  IN  POVraX  COSTS 

— There  will  be  a  large  saving  in  electrical 
bills  for  citizens,  plus  an  overall  saving  In 
construction  costs  of  power  plants  to  supply 
a  lessened  demand,  says  Hosmer.  He  pegs  this 
at  8850  mllUon. 

— Children  will  have  more  daylight  hours 
to  play  after  school. 

The  opposition  comes  from  rural  America 
and  drlve-ln  movie  theater  owners,  Hosmer 
contends. 

"The  farmers  worry  about  their  milking 
schedules  being  disrupted;  the  movie  people 
fret  about  when  the  curtain  of  darkness  will 
clothe  their  profitable  passion  pits,"  be  said. 

"Personally,  I  am  more  Interested  In  dis- 
rupting the  muggers'  mugging  schedule." 

While  Hosmer's  concern  over  better  use  of 
sunlight  has  been  largely  a  one-man  battle, 
he  has  bad  some  support  from  eight  col- 
leagues In  the  House,  whom  he  calls  "The 
Lontiy  Eight." 

Hosmer.  who  calls  his  proposal  New  Stand- 
ard Time,  credits  Benjamin  Franklin  with 
originating  DayUght  Saving  Time  300  years 
ago. 

"Ben  awoke  one  morning  in  Paris  to  find 
his  hotel  room  bathed  in  sunlight,"  Hosmer 
says.  "Despite  the  fact  that  he  was  a  notori- 
ously late  riser,  Franklin  decided — with  a 
certain  amount  of  logic — ^that  the  sunlight 
was  wasted  while  he  was  usually  slewing 
and  would  be  better  used  later  in  the  day." 

Hosmer  notes  that  not  everyone  agreed 
with  Franklin's  Judgment. 

BAILBOAD'S    tOLZ 

America's  problems  with  time  were  left  to 
the  railroads  and,  Hosmer  notes,  "anything 
left  to  the  railroads  will  go  awry." 

In  1883.  every  railroad  operated  on  Ite  own 
standard  time.  There  were  more  than  100 
"standard"  times  in  the  United  Stotes  at 
that  point,  eight  different  ones  In  Pittsburgh 
alone. 

Hosmer  says  "this  may  have  been  done 
accidentally,  but  more  likely  it  was  done  by 
the  railroads  with  malice  aforethought,  so 
that  no  one  would  know  when  the  trains 
were  late." 

In  1918  Congress  passed  legislation  to  es- 
tablish oOcial  time  zones,  but  cities,  counties 
and  states  continued  to  set  their  clocks 


pretty  much  as  they  wanted  on  a  local  option 
basis. 

The  crazy-quilt  pattern  of  stendard  and 
daylight  times  prompted  one  man  to  write 
the  Interstete  Commerce  Commission  that 
"confusion  bordering  on  anarchy  reigns  su- 
preme, and  anarchy  is  the  mode  of  the  day. 
By  such  means  do  stetes  and  nations  pass 
through  the  gates  of  the  graveyard  of 
history." 

OmFORM    196S    niCB  ACT 

But  Congress  did  not  want  anything  awful 
like  this  to  happen,  Just  because  of  the  time 
of  day,  Hosmer  says,  so  the  Uniform  Time 
Act  of  1968  was  passed. 

It  provided  the  Daylight  Saving  Time  be 
observed  on  a  statewide  basis  from  the  last 
Sunday  of  April  until  the  last  Sunday  in 
October,  unless  a  stete  goes  to  the  trouble 
of  voting  to  exempt  Itself  from  Daylight 
Saving  Time  altogether. 

This  brought  new  sanity  to  the  situation 
everywhere  except  In  Hawaii,  Arizona  and 
Michigan,  which.  In  a  pique  of  states'  rlghte 
fervor,  promptly  denied  the  copious  benefite 
of  Daylight  Saving  Time  to  their  citizens," 
Hosmer  says. 

Last  month  Congress  amended  the  Uni- 
form Time  Act  to  permit  13  states  split  by 
time-zone  boundaries  to  exempt  parts  of 
their  states  from  Daylight  Time. 

But  for  Hosmer  the  battle  goes  on. 

"If  an  extra  hour  of  sunlight  is  deemed 
valuable  during  the  already  long  afternoons 
of  summer,  doesn't  It  stand  to  reason  that 
an  extra  hour  of  afternoon  sun  would  be 
equally  or  even  more  desirable  during  the 
short,  cold  days  of  winter?" 

But  Hosmer  Is  not  too  optimistic  about 
the  chances  of  his  present,  or  future,  bills 
on  Daylight  Saving  Time. 

He  says  that  when  someone  suggeste  tink- 
ering with  time,  they  get  all  emotional, 
and  concedes  there  Is  no  electoral  sex  appeal 
to  his  proposal. 

In  the  meantime,  Hosmer  says,  "I  will  give 
it  the  water  drop  treatment  and  maybe  it 
will  cateh  on." 


CURBING  NOISE  POLLUTION 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

or    MISSOTTKI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  26.  1972 

Mr.  HUNOATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  view 
of  the  concem  many  of  my  constituents 
have  expressed  over  the  consequences  of 
sonic  boom.  I  would  like  to  call  my  c(d- 
leagues'  attention  to  the  following  article 
which  outlines  steps  ttJcen  to  curb  noilse 
poUution: 

[mm  the  Trial  magaalne.  March-i4>rU  107S) 
UmTED  States  Pdts  Its  "NobT'  Into  Nam 

IfVXLS 

The  House  has  voted.  858-33,  to  give  the 
federal  government  the  power  to  curb  noise 
poUutlon  in  the  nation.  At  the  same  time  the 
Supreme  Court  has  been  asked  to  consider 
whether  the  govanunsnt  itaeU  can  be  sued 
for  sonic  boom  damage  by  the  military. 

Ilie  bill  would  require  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  to  estabuah  within  18 
months  nolas  emlMlon  levels  for  new  con- 
struction equipment,  tranq>ortation  equip- 
ment, motors,  electric  and  electronic  eqa4>- 
ment. 

The  proposed  federal  law  would  not  pre- 
empt states  and  localities  in  the  matter  of 
local  indlnanccs. 
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Rep.   Paul   a.   Rogers    (D.-F1».).   a  c^lef 
sponsor  of  the  bill,  said  that  without 
standards,  noise  from  highways  alone  ~ 
double  before  Jie  end  of  the  century. 

The  bill  levies  a  »25,000  fine  for  each  vl4la 
tlon  of  Its  provisions  and  authorizes 
suits  against  the  EPA  or  Federal  Aviation 
ministration  failing  to  adhere  to  the  bill. 

A  suit  to  determine  whether  the  federal 
government  can  be  sued  when  an  Air 
aircraft  causes  damages  by  a  sonic  boon  i 
due  to  be  heard  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
issue  is  whether  the  federal  Tort  Claims 
applies,  or  whether  the  "discretionary 
tlon  exception"  in  the  law  bars  such  a 
even  though  a  state  law  Imposes 
liability  for  ultrahazardous  activities 

On  the  state  level,  New  Jersey 
William  T.  Cahill  has  signed  Into  law  the 
tlon's  first  statewide   noise  control   legl^a- 
tion.  The  law  gives  the  state  Departmen 
Environmental  Protection  the  power  to 
ulate  all  noises  It  regards  as  harmful  to  phys- 
ical health  and  mental  serenity.  Fines  u] 
$3,000  can  be  levied  for  each  violation 

Meanwhile   in   New   England,  Boston 
adopted  the  first  In  a  proposed  set  of  c^m 
prehensive  noise  control  regulations.  The 
ulatlons  don't  deal  with  all  problems  of 
noise,  but  they  do  set  performance  standards 
for  new  vehicles  and  other  equipment 
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CHRISTIAN  DEMOCRATS  REPttE- 
SENT  BEST  INTERESTS  OP  PIfEE 
NATIONS 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

or   NXW    JKSSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  26,  1972 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday 
the  opposition  Christian  Democrats  ?on 
a  significant  vlctorj'  In  elections  in  the 
West  German  state  of  Baden-Wurtt  ;m- 
berg.  With  slightly  more  than  53  pen  ent 
of  the  vote,  the  party  won  its  greatest 
victory  in  that  state  In  post-war  hist  )ry 

The  victory  is  especially  signiflc  int 
because  of  its  impact  on  the  curxent 
struggle  over  ratification  of  the  Mos  ;ow 
and  Warsaw  treaties  which  have  b  Jen 
represented  as  the  keystones  in  Ch  in- 
cellor  Willy  Brandt's  Ostpolitlk.  C(  In- 
cidental with  the  resignation  of  V^U- 
helm  Helms  from  the  coalition  I  ree 
Democratic  Party  which  has  gl 'en 
Brandt  his  governing  majority,  the  re- 
sults of  this  crucial  election  have  pre- 
cipitated a  move  by  the  Christian  D<  tn- 
ocrats  for  a  vote  of  no  confidence  in  ihe 
Brandt  government.  If  sustained  In  ;he 
Bundestag,  this  would  elevate  Ral  ler 
Barzel  to  the  chancellorship. 

In  the  wake  of  these  events  the  Wa  sh- 
ington  press  seems  nearly  as  apople  >tic 
as  Willy  Brandt  himself  at  the  poss  ble 
outcome.  Already  the  cry  has  gone  up 
that  a  change  in  the  government  sp<  tils 
doom  for  the  treaties  and  failures  of 
the  treaties  will  plunge  Europe  back  i^to 
the  debts  of  cold  war. 

Such  rantings  have  no  basis  in  fsjct 
They  merely  accept,  in  knee-jerk  fajh 
ion,  a  threat  by  the  Soviet  Union  as  if  jits 
enunciation  automatically  made  it 
fact. 

In  tu:tual  fact,  the  Christian  Democda' 
tic  Union  is  anything  but  the  reactiona  -y. 
Communist-baiting  organization  it  1  as 
been  portrayed  in  our  press.  Hie  C1>U 
is  a  modem,  forward-looking  pa:ty 
which,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  represei  its 
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the  best  future  interests  of  West  Ger- 
many and  the  free  world  to  a  far  greater 
extent  than  does  Willy  Brandt's  coali- 
tion government  of  Social  Democrats  and 
Free  Democrats. 

Were  Dr.  Barzel  and  the  Christian 
Democrats  in  control  of  the  government 
we  could  expect  realistic  but  hard- 
nosed  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  lead- 
ers, which  might  produce  real  detente 
rather  than  the  mirage  which  the  Brandt 
government  has  been  so  willing  to  ac- 
cept. 

The  policies  of  the  Christian  Demo- 
crats are  not  rooted  in  the  past,  as  the 
press  has  implied,  but  are  realistically 
oriented  to  the  future.  A  Christian  Dem- 
ocrat government  in  West  Germany  will 
continue  sharing  responsibility  with  the 
United  States  and  other  free  European 
governments  and  will  continue  to  seek 
honorable  detente  with  Moscow,  but 
without  abandoning  her  Western  allies 
or  taking  unilateral  actions  that  do  not 
reflect  consultation  with  and  considera- 
tion for  the  best  Interests  of  those  tra- 
ditional allies. 
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PROJECT  BRIGHT  EYES 


HON.  LOUISE  DAY  HICKS 

or  MASBACHUsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  26.  1972 

Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  reintroducing  a  bill, 
H.R.  12457,  with  32  cosponsors,  which  I 
first  introduced  on  January  18, 1972.  This 
legislation  would  provide  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  with 
the  authority  to  make  grants  to  States 
and  local  communities  to  pay  for  the 
costs  of  eye  examination  programs  to  de- 
tect glaucoma  for  our  elderly  citizens, 
those  65  years  of  age  and  older.  I  know 
that  my  colleagues  share  my  concern  for 
the  health  and  happiness  of  our  senior 
citizens,  and  I  therefore  urge  their  care- 
ful consideration  and  support  for  this 
bill,  which  would  help  to  save  the  eye- 
sight of  a  vast  number  of  elderly  people. 

Glaucoma  is  a  disease  which  can  seri- 
ously impair  vision  and  may  cause  total 
blindness.  According  to  figures  obtained 
from  the  National  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Blindness  there  are  an  esti- 
mated number  of  1,701,300  cases  of  glau- 
coma in  the  United  States  among  per- 
sons 35  years  of  age  and  older.  In  1970, 
of  the  437,000  people  declared  to  be  legal- 
ly blind,  an  estimated  13.5  percent  of 
these  cases  of  blindness  were  caused  by 
glaucoma.  It  is  well  known  that  the  in- 
cidence rate  for  glaucoma  increases 
sharply  with  age  and  those  who  suffer 
most  from  the  effects  of  this  disease  are 
the  elderly. 

Glaucoma  today  is  a  serious  threat  to 
the  health  and  happiness  of  thousands 
of  people,  and  particularly  to  our  senior 
citizens,  not  only  because  the  incidence 
rate  increases  with  age,  but  also  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  elderly  are  often  the 
most  reluctant  to  seek  medical  attention 
smd  the  least  able  to  afford  it.  Yet  most 
cases  of  glaucoma  can  be  detected  by 
means  of  a  simple  test  and  if  detected 
early,  a  large  percentage  of  cases  may  be 


successfully  controlled,  saving  the  vic- 
tims from  needless  suffering  and  blind- 
ness. 

However,  the  nature  of  glaucoma  is 
such  that  it  is  estimated  that  one  half  of 
the  persons  believed  to  have  this  disease 
do  not  know  they  have  it  and  thus  do  not 
seek  medical  attention  or  are  not  treated 
until  the  condition  has  progressed  to  a 
more  dangerous  stage.  It  is  clear  that 
measures  need  to  be  taken  and  funds 
made  available  to  encourage  and  enable 
elderly  persons  to  undergo  medical  ex- 
aminations for  the  purposes  of  detecting 
and  treating  glaucoma. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  tell  my 
colleagues  here  about  a  very  exciting 
project  that  has  been  taking  place  in 
Boston,  my  home  district.  This  is  "Proj- 
ect Bright-Eyes,"  which  is  sponsored  by 
the  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Pi-e- 
vention  of  Blindness,  Dr.  Ephraim 
Friedman,  project  director,  and  the  city 
of  Boston  Commission  on  Affairs  of  the 
Elderly  under  the  direction  of  Mayor 
Kevin  H.  White.  "Projest  Bright-Eyes" 
is  a  first  in  the  Nation  program  of  com- 
plete eye  care  for  1,000  elderly  residents 
of  the  city  of  Boston  at  no  direct  cost  to 
the  participants. 

Each  week  groups  of  the  elderly  are 
picked  up  by  bus  in  their  own  neighbor- 
hoods, driven  to  the  City  Hospital  or 
University  Hospital,  where  each  individ- 
ual receives  a  complete  eye  examination. 
After  the  examinations,  volunteer  medi- 
cal social  workers  make  sure  that  any 
patients  needing  follow-up  treatment 
such  as  glasses,  additional  visits,  or  sur- 
gery, will  receive  proper  directions  and 
care.  To  help  make  the  experience  a 
happy  one  for  the  elderly  participants  a 
light  limch  Is  served  and  then  they  are 
returned  by  bus  to  their  neighborhoods. 

Of  the  753  patients  examined  as  of 
March  10.  1972,  23  cases  of  glaucoma 
have  been  confirmed  and  40  individuals 
are  still  under  study  for  suspected  glau- 
coma. Glaucoma  is,  of  course,  only  one 
of  many  eye  diseases  which  have  been 
diagnosed  and  treated  under  "Project 
Bright-Eyes."  This  project  is  fimded 
completely  from  private  foundations. 
When  1,000  Boston  residents  have  been 
reached,  the  money  will  be  gone  and 
"Project  Bright-Eyes"  will  not  be  able 
to  continue  its  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  "Project  Bright-Eyes"  is 
important  not  only  because  of  the  very 
real  assistance  it  has  extended  to  the  el- 
derly residents  of  Boston  in  providing 
eye  examinations  and  treatment.  Its  suc- 
cess is  also  a  sjrmbol  of  what  can  be 
done  to  encourage  and  enable  our  senior 
citizens  to  receive  medical  attention  for 
glaucoma  and  other  eye  diseases.  It 
would  be  a  tragedy  if  "Project  Bright- 
Eyes"  could  not  continue  operations  for 
lack  of  funds.  It  would  be  a  still  greater 
tragedy  if  glaucoma  continues  to  cause 
blindness  and  sight  impairment  in  our 
elderly  citizens,  when  proper  medical 
treatment  could  alleviate  much  of  the 
suffering  caused  by  this  disease. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  I  am  reintroduc- 
ing today  would  make  possible  the  estab- 
lishment of  programs  similar  to  Boston's 
"Project  Brtght-Eyes"  throughout  the 
country.  Helen  Keller  once  said: 

If  one-tenth  of  the  money  spent  to  sup- 
port imneoeaaary  blindness  were  spent  to 
prevent  blindness,  society  would  be  the  gain- 
er In  terms  of  cold  economy,  not  to  men- 
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tion  Mm  consldarattons  of  the  happiness  of 
humanity. 

Our  eyes  are  one  of  our  most  precious 
possessions  and  we  must  not  allow  our 
senior  citizens,  those  who  have  contrib- 
uted to  us  so  much  of  their  lives  and 
service,  to  suffer  from  the  de^iair  of 
blindness  and  impaired  vision  from  glau- 
coma, a  disease  which  can  be  arrested 
and  controlled.  Therefore,  I  urge  the 
careful  consideration  and  adoption  of 
H.R.  12457. 


MRS.  HARRIET  WEINERMAN  NAMED 
CONNECTICUT  MOTHER  OP  THE 
YEAR 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  COTTER 

or  coNNXcncuT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  26,  1972 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Just  re- 
cently, the  city  of  Hartford  was  hon- 
ored when  one  of  her  most  distinguished 
women  was  named  Coimecticut's  Mother 
of  the  Year. 

Mrs.  Harriet  Weinerman  was  suit- 
ably recognized  for  her  outstanding  con- 
tributions to  the  city  and  to  the  State. 

Mrs.  Weinerman  effectively  combined 
full  family  responsibilities  and  conunu- 
nity  responsibilities. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  wish  to  Join 
me  in  congratulating  Mrs.  Weinerman 
on  her  achievement. 

The  article  follows: 

CrrT  Woman  Honokeo  as  State  Mom  or  Teak 
(By  Karen  WUlett) 

"I  have  found  that  the  old  adage.  'A  busy 
woman  finds  time  for  everything,'  Is  true," 
said  Mrs.  Robert  (Harriet)  Weinerman  of 
Hartford  who  was  officially  named  Connec- 
ticut Mother  of  the  Year  this  morning  at  a 
ceremony  In  Gov.  Thomas  MeskUl's  office. 

"My  days  are  full."  said  Mrs.  Weinerman 
who  took  time  yesterday  for  a  luncheon  In- 
ten'lew  between  a  meeting  with  the  League 
of  Women  Voters  and  an  afternoon  tea  at 
Loomis  school.  "But  I  try  not  to  go  to  any 
meetings  at  night  or  take  phone  calls,"  said 
Mrs.  Weinerman,  whose  particular  Interests 
are  in  community  projects  to  which  she 
devotes  much  of  her  time. 

She  and  her  husband,  president  of  the 
Southern  New  England  Contracting  Co.,  have 
three  children.  A  daughter  Leslie,  22,  Is  mar- 
ried and  lives  in  Boston;  Lynne,  19,  is  a 
sophomore  at  Syracuse  University;  and  Har- 
ry Is  a  sophomore  at  Loomis  School. 

Mrs.  Weinerman,  who  is  46,  said  her  In- 
terest in  volunteer  work  started  while  her 
husband  was  studying  for  his  masters  degree 
at  MIT.  She  had  received  a  degree  In  math 
from  Goucher  College  In  Baltimore,  Md.,  and 
had  hoped  to  teach  but  found  no  Jobs  avaU- 
able  and  started  volunteering  her  time  to 
community  organizations. 

When  they  returned  to  Hartford,  she  con- 
tinued her  interest  In  the  community  and 
started  raising  her  family.  One  of  the  first 
organizations  she  Joined  was  the  Women's 
AuxUlary  of  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital  of  which 
she  has  been  president.  That  group  nomi- 
nated her  for  the  Mother  of  the  Year  award. 

Then  she  became  Involved  In  many  other 
groups  such  as  the  Women's  Division  of  the 
Hartford  Jewish  Federation  of  which  she  is 
past  chairman;  and  the  Noah  Webster  PTA, 
where  she  was  a  member  of  the  board  for  16 
years.  She  was  the  second  woman  to  be 
named  to  the  Board  of  Directors  at  Mt.  Sinai 
Boapitai. 
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She  is  alao  chairman  of  volunteen  for  the 
Hartford  Arts  Festival,  a  position  she  also 
held  last  year. 

Of  her  family,  Mrs.  Weinerman  aays  they 
often  gather  In  the  library  of  their  home  to 
talk  and  are  very  much  Interested  In  one 
another.  "We  have  always  had  a  part  in  the 
children's  activities,"  she  said.  They  have 
taken  many  vacations  together  and  spent 
summers  down  at  the  shore  in  their  house 
at  CUnton.  And  she  and  her  husband  and 
her  father-in-law,  David  Weinerman,  (who 
lives  with  them)  often  go  to  the  Yale  Uni- 
versity football  games  in  the  fall;  both  men 
are  alumni  of  Yale. 

Mrs.  Weinerman's  mother-in-law,  the  late 
Mrs.  Weinerman,  was  Connecticut  Mother  of 
the  Year  in  1968,  and  Mrs.  Weinerman  is 
very  proud  of  the  fact  that  she  has  received 
the  same  honor. 

She  and  her  husband  and  son  Barry  were 
away  on  vacation  at  St.  Croix  in  March  when 
her  father-in-law  called  to  teU  her  the  news. 
"We  were  all  terribly  excited,"  she  said.  She 
is  looking  forward  to  the  national  conven- 
tion which  will  be  held  in  New  York  City 
May  8  to  13  where  the  American  Mother  of 
the  Year  wiU  be  selected. 

Her  htisband.  Mrs.  Weinerman  says,  "is 
even  more  active  than  I  am."  He  has  been 
president  of  many  organizations  and  fimd 
drives.  Including  chairman  of  the  Hartfotd 
Jewish  Federation. 

The  Weinermans  have  employed  a  woman 
who  has  lived  with  the  family  for  10  years. 
Mrs.  Martha  Brown  is  "not  really  a  domestic 
but  more  like  a  part  of  the  family"  said  Mrs. 
Weinerman,  "but  she  helps  me  a  lot." 

When  Mrs.  Weinerman  Is  not  working  with 
committees  or  community  projects  she  says 
she  likes  to  attend  a  lecture  series  or  play 
tennis. 

For  the  nomination,  Mrs.  Weinerman  said 
she  was  asked  to  submit  a  complete  biography 
including  her  activities  and  thoee  of  her 
children. 

"We  are  really  a  very  ordinary  family," 
she  said,  "but  a  nice  one." 

According  to  Mrs.  Evelyn  Conely,  chair- 
man of  the  American  Mothers'  Committee, 
"state  mothers  of  the  year  are  choeen  not 
only  on  the  basis  of  functioning  capably  and 
well  as  mother  in  their  own  family,  but  also 
as  people  who  are  deeply  Involved  in  service 
to  others  and  active  in  their  particular  reli- 
gious faith." 

Mrs.  Evelyn  Swendson  of  Monroe,  mother 
of  three  and  a  LPN  in  Hartford,  was  named 
today  as  the  Merit  Mother  for  the  coming 
year. 


RED  CHINA:  SOURCE  OP 
KILLER  DRUOS— I 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF  CAUrORMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  26,  1972 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time 
has  come  to  give  the  American  people  the 
full  truth  about  the  history  and  effects 
of  the  Red  Chinese  drug  traflBc,  and  to 
launch  a  concerted  effort  to  bring  pres- 
sure on  all  branches  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  halt  it  at  the  source,  despite 
the  eagerness  of  the  administration  to 
make  friends  with  the  government  re- 
spcmsible  for  it. 

Recently  one  of  my  staff  members  came 
to  me  and  said: 

Oongreasman,  you  cant  fully  realise  the 
effects  Of  "hard"  narcotics  tmtu  you've  seen 
them.  In  the  summer  of  1969,  American 
soldiers  in  Hong  Kong  were  Killed  In  Action. 
You  get  a  call  to  go  to  a  certain  hotel  In  that 
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atf  and  there  is  another  OJ.,  sleeping  the 
permanent  sleep  that  comas  only  from  an 
overdoae  of  narcotics — ^heroin,  or  some  other 
derivative  of  the  opium  poppy  grown  in  Bed 
China.  It's  no  different  than  being  killed  by 
•  bullet  or  a  mortar  fragment.  The  weapon 
la  different;  the  enemy  is  the  same.  I  saw  the 
same  thing  in  1951  and  1952  in  Korea.  Every- 
one In  the  investigative  business  Icnew  that 
you  could  get  all  the  dope  you  wanted  any- 
where in  Korea.  The  same  is  true  today  in 
Vietnam.  Bed  China  uses  narcotic  drugs  as  a 
weapon  to  render  the  American  fighting  man 
"hooked"  on  a  condition  that  makes  him  both 
a  total  loss  and  a  threat  to  society. 

The  opium  poppy  is  the  source  of  both 
morphine  and  heroin.  Morphine  and  the 
medicines  derived  from  it  have  often  bec^ 
a  blessing  to  the  sick  and  suffering.  To 
quote  former  Narcotics  Bureau  Chief 
Harry  J.  AnsUnger: 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  opium  is.  a 
blessing  when  properly  utUlzed,  but,  as  has 
been  Indicated  earlier,  a  vast  illicit  use  for  it 
has  unfortunately  been  prevalent  throughout 
the  centuries  and  probably  will  always  con- 
tinue. 

ThSit  illicit  use  now  chiefly  involves  an- 
other derivative  of  the  opium  poppy 
which  has  greatly  added  to  the  misery  of 
the  world:  heroin. 

Heroin  is  five  times  more  potent  than 
morphine,  producing  an  addiction  which 
drives  the  addict  to  do  anjrthing  neces- 
sary to  satisfy  his  craving  for  the  drug. 
This  prompted  Richard  L.  Q.  Deverall, 
long-time  labor  leader  who  spent  con- 
siderable time  in  the  Par  East  research- 
ing and  taking  an  active  part  in  sup- 
pressing Red  Chinese  drug  traffic,  to  say 
in  his  book,  "Mao  Tse-tung:  Stop  This 
Dirty  Opium  Business ! " : 

Indeed,  this  dirty  opium  business  boesed 
by  Mao  Tte-tung  Is  In  a  sense  infinitely 
worse  than  the  atom  bomb,  becatise  while 
the  bomb  kills  the  body,  opium  and  heroin 
addiction  not  only  kills  the  body  but  be- 
fore that  perverts,  twists,  and  all  but  de- 
stroys the  human  aoul  .  .  .  Heroin  produces 
a  HeUish  Uvlng  death. 

A  document  released  on  April  15,  1953, 
by  the  Cc»nmission  on  Narcotics  and 
Drugs,  in  their  "Summary  Record  of  the 
211th  Meeting,"  explained  the  policy  of 
Mao's  regime  on  opium  as  follows: 

(a)  to  suppress  the  opium  traffic  in  private 
hands,  and  to  suppress  the  use  of  opium  by 
the  Chinese;  (b)  to  turn  opium  poppy  pro- 
duction into  a  government  monopoly  con- 
trolling all  opium  and  heroin  for  export. 

Here  we  see  in  the  announced  Intent 
to  produce  drugs  on  a  large  scale  for 
export  a  twofold  purpose:  to  infect  the 
free  world  with  heroin  addiction,  while 
at  the  same  time  obtaining  revenue  to 
pay  for  arms  to  slaughter  our  men  in 
Korea. 

When  U.S.  forces,  still  under  the  com- 
mand of  "No  Substitute  for  'N^ctory" 
General  Douglas  MacArthur,  occupied 
Pyongyang,  the  capital  of  North  Korea, 
in  October  1950,  they  found,  according 
to  official  reports,  morphine  in  one- 
pound  cans  "sufficient  to  fill  two  or 
three  rooms  of  approximately  10  feet  by 
12  feet." 

To  show  the  extent  of  Communist 
official  involvement  in  this  entire  sordid 
operation,  I  quote  Mr.  Deverall's  ex- 
cerpts from  official  sources  taken  frcun 
pages  67  and  68  of  his  previoudy  cited 
book: 
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The  Opium  Prohibition  Biirwtu  office  In 
Tientsin  ...  la  the  center  ol  a  huge  net- 
work of  agents  and  smugglers  all  ovetf  the 
world  who  are  trading  Red  Chinese  o  >lum 
and  heroin  for  gold  and  dollars.  It  la  also 
a  matter  of  record  that  offices  In  Hi  rbln. 
Rasbln  (North  Korea).  Shankhal,  and  Dma- 
ton  handle  both  production  and  e:  port 
while  an  office  In  Peking  ties  togethei  the 
financial  aspects  of  thu  giant  Red  Chi  lese- 
North  Korean  opium  smuggling  opert  tlon. 
Most  of  the  raw  opium  needed  for  this  vaat 
operation  Is  grown  Inside  Red  China  and 
North  Korea.  But  It  also  seems  to  m  a 
fact  that  the  Slno-Sovlet  agreemen ;  of 
1950.  which  provided  Red  China  wl^b  a 
credit  of  $330,000,000  to  help  prepare  Red 
China  for  Its  launching  of  the  Korean  MTar, 
Included  as  part  of  the  credit  M.OOO.O*  0  of 
opium  originally  seized  by  the  Russian  ^rmy 
in   Manchiirla   In    1946. 


By  such  means  the  Conununist 
eminent  conducts  the  production 
sale  of  death-dealing  heroin  as  an 
fensive  weapon  in  its  drive  for 
conquest. 
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NEW  STUDY  FINDS  THE  BEST 
FOR  TAINTED  BLOOD  IS  WHE1 
THE  DONOR  WAS  PAID 


T  ST 
ITIER 


HON.  VICTOR  V.  VEYSEY 

or   CALIPORIfIA 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OP  REPRESENTATI\JES 

Wednesday.  April  26.  1972 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  l4rge 

the 

Journal  of  the  American  Medical  A  iso- 

the 
>est 


elation  has  once  again  confirmed 
view  of  many  blood  experts  that  the 
test  for  the  presence  of  serum  hepatitis 
is  not  the  Australia  antigen  dete  ;tor 
presently  in  use,  but  simply  whether  the 
donor  volunteered  or  was  paid  for  his 
blood. 

Dr.  David  J.  Gocke  studied  15[000 
patients  at  the  Columbia  Presbyte  Ian 
Medical  Center  in  New  York  from  :  968 
to  1971.  He  foimd  that  patients  re(  eiv 
ing  blood  from  paid  donors  were  13 
times  more  likely  to  contract  hepatitis 
than  patients  receiving  blood  from  i  lon 
paid  donors.  He  also  documented  mce 
again  that  the  best  test  for  hepttitis 
now  in  widespread  use,  the  hepatitt  as- 
sociated antigen — HAA — test,  de  «cts 
only  25  percent  of  the  blood  infected  with 
hepatitis. 

Given  this.  Dr.  Gocke  concludes  that 
more  hepatitis  could  be  prevented  by 
using  only  volunteer  donors  than  b;  the 
present  testing.  He  says: 

ace  >unts 
;ls.  Is 


If  the  estimate  above,  that  Au 
for  only  25%  of  posttransfusion  hepatl 
substantially  correct,  one  might  antli  ipate 
a  greater  decline  In  the  rate  of 
fusion  hepatitis  by  transfusing  only 
teer  blood  than  by  screening  donors 


posti  rans 
\  olun- 
f<  r  Au. 


Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill.  H.R.  1182d,  the 
National  Blood  Bank  Act,  makes  the  same 
distinction  Dr.  Gocke  suggests.  It  ^  rould 
allow  us  to  develop  a  completely  v  >lun- 
teer  blood  system  and  would  recognize 
findings  like  Dr.  Gocke  "s  by  requiring  that 
blood  from  paid  donors  be  labelwl  for 
what  it  is:  high  risk.  The  safest | blood 
now  available  is  volunteer  donor/  blood 
that  has  been  screened  by  the  HA  \  test. 
Only  by  passing  a  bill  such  as  HH  11828 
will  we  all  be  able  to  be  certain  of  receiv- 
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ing  it  when  we  need  it.  The  article  fol- 
lows: 

(From  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 

Association.  February  28.  1972) 
A   Paosi^cnv*   Sttjbt   or    PosTnuNsrusioN 

HlPATTTIS 

(David  J.  Oocke,  M.D.) 

(NoTK. — Figure  lUuatratlons  do  not  appear.) 

Thk  Rols  or  AusTKAUA  AirnaxN 

Tranafualon  of  blood  containing  Australia 
antigen  (Au)  was  followed  by  development 
of  hepatitis.  Au  antlgenemla.  or  both  In  62% 
of  recipients.  Another  23%  of  Au  reclplente 
exhibited  an  immune  response.  However, 
transfusion  of  Au-negative  blood  was  asso- 
ciated with  antlcterlc  hepatitis  In  16%  and 
Icteric  hepatitis  In  2%  of  the  recipients.  The 
typical  Au  recipient  with  hepatitis  was  Au 
positive  during  the  acute  phase  and  had  a 
severe  clinical  Illness.  In  the  recipient  of  Au- 
negatlve  blood,  hepatitis  was  characterized  by 
Au-negatlve  tests  in  the  acute  phase  and 
a  mild  Ulness.  On  the  basis  of  these  data, 
estimates  of  the  relation  of  Au  to  the  over- 
all problem  of  poettransfiulon  hepatitis  sug- 
gest that  Au  accoimts  for  approximately 
25%  of  Icteric  cases.  Twenty  percent  of  pa- 
tients who  developed  Au  antlgenemla  follow- 
ing transfusion  became  carriers  of  the  anti- 
gen. Patients  who  became  Au  carriers  tend- 
ed to  have  mUd  or  antlcterlc  hepatitis,  while 
those  with  severe.  Icteric  attacks  reverted 
to  the  Au-negatlve  state.  The  frequency  of 
Au  antigen  In  commercial  donor  blood  was 
13-fold  greater  than  In  volunteer  blood. 

The  development  of  hepatitis  following 
blood  transfusion  Is  a  long-standing  and  con- 
tinuing medical  problem.  The  discovery  of 
the  Australia  (Au.  £LAA,  SH)  antigen  and 
early  reports  indicating  a  correlation  with 
"serum  hepatitis"  gave  rise  to  new  hope  that 
post-transfusion  hepatitis  could  be  pre- 
vented.' •  The  studies  described  here  were 
undertaken  in  a  prospective  fashion  to  assess 
the  role  of  Au  In  posttransfusion  hepatitis. 
A  positive  correlation  between  transfusion  of 
blood  containing  Au  and  the  development  of 
hepatitis  in  the  recipients  was  suggested  early 
m  the  coiu-se  of  the  study,  and  preliminary 
reports  of  this  finding  have  appeared.*-  <  This 
article  further  documents  the  hazard  of 
transfusing  Au-posltlve  blood  In  a  more  sub- 
stantial number  of  patients.  In  addition,  evi- 
dence is  presented  that  posttransfusion  hepa- 
titis is  not  a  single  entity,  and  the  clinical 
characteristics  of  Au-posltlve  and  Au-nega- 
tlve  posttransfusion  hepatitis  are  described. 
These  observations  provide  new  perspective 
on  the  overall  problem  of  posttransfusion 
hepatitis  and  the  relative  contributions 
of  Au. 

8T7BJSCTS    AMD    METHODS 

The  patients  In  this  study  underwent  trans- 
fusion at  the  Columbla-Presbyterlan  Medical 
Center  In  New  York  City  from  December  1968 
to  January  1971.  During  this  period  all 
donor  blood  entering  the  Blood  Bank  was 
tested  for  Au.  The  recipients  of  all  Au-posl- 
tlve blood  were  Identified  and  followed  up. 
A  control  group  composed  of  the  recipient 
of  every  tenth  unit  of  Au-negatlve  blood  was 
followed  up  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Au- 
posttive  recipients.  Contrary  to  our  prelimi- 
nary report  on  the  early  phases  of  this  study,* 
there  was  no  difference  In  age,  sex,  race,  or 
medical  diagnosis  between  the  Au-posltlve 
and  Au-negatlve  recipient  groups  described 
here.  The  average  number  of  transfusions 
was  6.7  In  the  Au-posltlve  recipients  and  6.3 
In  the  Au-negatlve  recipients. 

The  protocol  for  prospective  follow  up  con- 
sisted of  observation  of  the  reclplenu  for 
signs  and  symptoms  of  hepatftls  every  one 
to  two  weeks  for  a  period  of  six  months  fol- 
lowing transfusion.  Serum  glutamic  oxalo- 
acetic transaminase   (SOOT)   and  Au  levels 
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were  determined  regardleaa  of  whether  the 
patient  was  ■ymptomatlc.  In  moat  Instances, 
patients  were  aeen  and  testa  done  at  the  Co- 
lumbla-Preabyterton  Medical  Oenter.  Ocoa- 
alonally,  foUoir  up  waa  aeoompllahed  with  the 
aid  of  outald*  physicians  and  laboratories, 
with  q»ecimena  sent  to  thla  laboratory  for 
Au  testing.  Aa  a  measure  of  the  efficiency  of 
the  fOUow-up  program,  the  average  number 
of  contacts  per  patient  waa  10.0  In  the  posi- 
tive recipient  group  and  12.1  In  the  negative 
recipient  group  out  of  a  scheduled  13  visits 
per  patient  over  the  six  month  period  of  ob- 
servation. Hepatitis  was  defined  In  this  study 
as  an  BOOT  elevation  of  greater  than  100 
International  units  (ITT)  on  two  consecutive 
ooeaalona  without  other  evident  cause.  Icteric 
hepatltla  waa  characterized  by  clinically  de- 
tectable Jaundice  and  a  serum  bilirubin  level 
In  excess  of  4  mg/lOO  ml. 

In  the  midst  of  the  study  it  became  ob- 
vloua  that  recipients  of  Au-poslitlve  blood 
were  manifesting  hepatitis  with  a  much 
greater  frequency  than  recipients  of  negative 
blood.  This  evidence  was  so  con4>eUlng  that 
In  1070  transfusion  of  known  positive  units 
waa  no  longer  permitted,  although  In  emer- 
gency situations  occasional  units  slipped 
through  before  the  Au  test  result  waa  avail- 
able. 

AtutraUa  antigen  was  detected  by  the  two- 
dlmanalonal  Immunodiffusion  mieithod  (ID) 
In  the  Initial  phases  of  the  study.'  Subse- 
quently, the  more  sensitive  and  rapid  coun- 
terlmmunoelectrophoretlc  (CEP)  method 
was  developed  In  this  laboratory  and  gradu- 
ally phased  Into  the  routine  screening  proc- 
ess.* The  effect  on  the  study  of  this  change 
In  methods  will  be  discussed.  H^nagglutl- 
nation  (HA)  and  complement  fixation  tech- 
niques (CF)  were  employed  as  more  sensi- 
tive methods  of  retrospective  examination  of 
selected  specimens.  Hemagglutination  tests 
were  performed  by  the  method  of  Vyas  and 
Shulman '  and  the  purified  Au  antigen  for 
sensitization  of  erythrocjrtes  was  prepared  by 
repeated  density  gradient  centrlfugatlon. 
Complement  fixation  was  carried  out  by  a 
standard  mlcrotlter  procedure  employing  2 
exact  units  of  complement  and  4  to  8  units 
of  antibody  with  an  18-hour  fixation  step.* 
The  spedfldty  of  standard  serum  containing 
Australia  antigen  and  antibody  have  been 
compared  with  standard  reagents  in  the  lab- 
oratories of  Blumberg.  Prince,  and  Holland. 
Titers  are  expressed  as  the  greatest  dilution 
of  the  patient's  serum  giving  a  definite  posi- 
tive reaction,  and  are  based  on  the  ID  tech- 
nique unless  otherwise  specified. 

TABLE    l.-OBSERVATIONS    IN   283   RECIPIENTS  OF  AU- 
POSITIVE    OR    AU-NEGATIVE    BLOOD    TRANSFUSIONS 
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Blood  Infused 

Au     Per- 
positive    cent 

Au 
nentivt 

Per- 
cent 

Died  or  lost  to  follow  up. . . 

Survivors 

H«p«titis  and  Au  antiten.. 
HoiMtitis  only 

33 

84 

21  1 

14       52 
9 

19       23 
21       25 

71 

94 

1            2 

17 

-    j 

18 

fl 

Au  antibody 

Well 

1 
74 

1 
79 

TABLE  2.-SEVERITY  OF  AU-POSITIVE  AND  AU-NEGATIVE 
HEPATITIS 


Dato 


Au  antigen      Au  antifen 
positive  necative 


Recipients 84.0  94.0 

No.  with  hepatiti* 35.0  17.0 

No.icteric 28.0  2.0 

No.  hospitalized 23.0  1.0 

Averaia  maximum  btliruiMn  level 

(mt/lOOml.)' 9.0  ^1.7 

Averse  maiimum  SCOT  level  (lU)'.       1,159.0  414.0 


'  »<.006. 
•#<.025. 


April  26,  1972 


TABLE  3.-AU-NE6ATIVE  RECIPIENTS  ALLEGED  TO  HAVE 
HEPATITIS 


Condition 


Number  of 
recipients 


Definite  hepatitis.  Au-netalive.. 

Hepatitis  with  Au-  antigen 

Other  liver  diseases 

Definitely  not  liver  disease 

TotiL 


50 
17 
26 
10 


103 


TABLE   4.-PREVALENCE    AND   SOURCE    OF    AU-POSITIVE 
DONOR  BLOOD  ■ 


Data 


1969 


1970 


Unitstested 15,932  17  058 

Percent  commercial 74  5( 

Au-Positive  units: 

Commercial jf  gi 

Volunteer 0  11 

Frequency  of  antigen: 

Comirertjal 1/J3  I/121 

Volunteer 0  1/6S7 

>  Commercial  signifies  blood  purchased  from  commercial 
Mood  suppliers;  volunteer  blood  was  obtained  from  patient's 
families.  staH,  or  volunteer  community  blood  banks. 

BXatTLTS 

Tratu/usion  0/  Blood  Containing  Au. — Ta- 
ble 1  summarizes  observations  In  117  re- 
cipients of  blood  transfusions  containing 
Au.  A  number  of  patients  were  lost  to  the 
study  either  because  of  death  or  Inadequate 
follow  up.  Of  84  survivors  who  were  ade- 
quately followed  up,  hepatitis  with  Au  antl- 
genemla was  seen  In  21,  hepatitis  without 
antigen  In  14,  and  antlgenemla  In  nine.  In 
all,  hepatltla,  antlgenemla  or  both  occurred 
In  44  (62%)  of  the  84  surviving  recipients  of 
positive  blood.  The  nine  patients  listed  as 
having  only  Au  antlgenemla  also  had  abnor- 
mal liver  chemical  values,  but  are  categor- 
ized separately  because  they  had  other  dis- 
eases which  may  have  affected  the  liver. 
Acute-phase  serum  samples  from  14  patients 
with  hepatltla  In  whom  Au  waa  not  detected 
by  ID  were  also  tested  by  the  more  sensitive 
CEP.  HA.  and  CF  techniques  and  still  found 
negative.  The  majority  of  the  35  patients 
with  clear  attacks  of  acute  hepatitis  were 
clinicaUy  Jaundiced,  and  this  wm  be  de- 
scribed further  below.  In  addition.  10  (23%) 
of  the  recipients  of  Au-posltlve  blood  de- 
veloped antibody  to  Au  which  was  not  de- 
tectable In  pretransfuslon  specimens.  Ov- 
erall, 63  (75%)  of  the  recipients  exhibited 
a  response  to  the  transfusion  of  Au  either 
by  the  development  of  hepatitis  antlgenemla 
or  by  an  Unmune  response. 

Transfusion  of  Au-Negative  Blood. — Ta- 
ble 1  also  shows  the  findings  In  a  control 
group  of  recipients  of  Au-negatlve  blood.  In 
thU  group.  04  B\irvlvors  were  successfully  fol- 
lowed up  for  a  minimum  of  six  months.  Au- 
negatlve  hepatitis  was  seen  in  17  Individuals 
(18% ) .  Only  two  of  these  patients  were  icter- 
ic. The  remainder  had  mild,  anicteric  hepa- 
titis that  could  eaaUy  have  been  missed  had 
the  patient  not  been  followed  up  closely. 
Both  acute-phase  seriun  samples  from  these 
17  patients  and  serum  samples  from  their  re- 
spective donor  specimens  were  retested  for 
Au  by  CEP.  HAI.  and  CP,  but  were  uniformly 
antigen  negative.  It  U  significant  that  two 
cases  of  hepatitis  with  Au  antlgenemla  and 
one  individual  who  developed  antibody  to 
Au  were  seen  In  this  group  of  presiunably 
negative  recipients.  Retestlng  of  the  donors 
of  the  Individual  who  developed  antibody  re- 
vealed that  a  unit  of  blood  containing  a  small 
amount  of  antigen  had  originally  been  missed 
by  ID.  Retestlng  of  the  donors  of  the  two 
patients  who  developed  hepatitis  with  antl- 
genemla failed  to  disclose  a  missed  positive 
by  the  more  sensitive  techniques. 

Patterns  of  Au-PosUive  Hepatitis  and  the 
Carrier  State. — Figure  1  Is  a  schematic  lUus- 
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tratlon  cf  the  course  of  a  single  patient  who 
received  a  transfusion  of  blood  containing 
Au.  It  wlU  be  noted  that  the  antlgem  was 
first  detected  in  the  patient's  serum  17  days 
after  the  tranafoslon  and  the  titer  toss  rap- 
idly while  the  patient  remained  asympto- 
matic. Thirty-two  days  foUowlng  transfu- 
sion a  definite  elevation  of  SOOT  level  was 
noted. 

On  the  4and  day  the  patient  presented 
with  symptoms  of  hepatitis  and  was  clinical- 
ly Jaundiced.  By  the  Ume  the  patient  came 
to  the  physlcUn,  the  serum  titer  of  Au  had 
begun  to  decline  and  It  disappeared  coinci- 
dent with  the  patient's  recovery  from  the 
clinical  signs  and  symptoms  of  the  Illness. 

This  pattern.  In  which  the  antigen  titer 
peaks  during  the  Incubation  period,  dedlnes 
as  the  patient  becomes  aaymptcmatlc,  and 
<UMi>pMLra  with  recovery,  waa  the  most  com- 
mon course  observed  In  patients  with  Au- 
posltlve  hepatitis  following  blood  trans- 
fusion. Ttit  antigen  was  detected  In  one 
recipient  as  early  as  three  days  after  trans- 
fusion (with  documented  absence  before  and 
the  first  day  after  transfusion)  and  ap- 
peared as  Ute  as  96  days  In  another,  but  In 
most  oases  Au  was  first  found  between  one 
and  four  weeks  after  tranafualon.  Au  was 
shown  to  be  present  from  5  to  35  days  before 
^pearance  of  laboratory  abnormalities,  but 
once  enzyme  changes  appeared,  the  onset  of 
clinical  symptoms  and  signs  usually  followed 
within  7  to  14  days.  In  general,  the  antigen 
titer  declined  and  dls^peared  allghUy  in 
advance  of  the  resolution  of  other  signs  and 
symptoms,  and  In  some  the  antigen  was  un- 
detectable by  the  time  the  paUent  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  ho^ltal.  Thus,  the  chance  of 
detecting  Au  was  best  early  In  the  course 
of  the  Illness. 

Figure  2  illustrates  a  pattern  of  disease 
seen  In  patients  who  became  carriers  of  Au. 
It  wUl  be  noted  that  this  patient  had  only 
mild  SOOT  elevations  foUowlng  the  positive 
transfusion  and  never  had  Jaundice  or  symp- 
toms of  hepatitis.  However,  Au  was  detected 
In  the  serum  28  days  foUowlng  the  positive 
transfusion  and  rose  rapidly  to  high  titers. 
The  antigen  has  persisted  In  the  patient's 
serum  for  man  than  two  years  without  phys- 
ical signs  or  syn4>toms  of  hepaUtls  at  any 
time.  SU  of  the  30  patients  who  developed 
Australia  antlgenemla  following  a  positive 
blood  transfusion  progressed  to  a  carrier  state 
In  from  17  to  29  months.  Four  of  the  six 
Individuals  who  became  carriers  had  an  anic- 
teric course  similar  to  that  Ulustrated  In  Fig. 
2.  and  the  others  had  mild  episodes  of 
Icteric  hepatltte.  None  of  the  carriers  were 
receiving  renal  dialysis  or  had  apparent  defi- 
ciencies of  Immune  mechanisms. 

Comparison  of  Au-Positive  and  Au-Nega- 
tive Hepatitis. — ^Table  2  ccmipares  the  sever- 
ity of  the  clinical  illness  seen  in  the  Au- 
poeltlve  and  Au-negatlve  recipient  groups. 
In  the  84  patients  who  wwe  Au-poeltlve 
recipients.  36  cases  of  hepatdtls  occurred 
Twenty-eight  of  theee  35  were  icteric,  le 
had  visible  Jaundice  and  a  serum  bilirubin 
level  greater  than  4  mg/100  ml.  Twenty- 
three  patients  were  sick  enough  to  be  hos- 
pitalized. In  contrast,  ol  the  17  oases  of 
hepatitis  In  the  Au-negatlve  recipient  group 
only  two  were  Jaundiced  and  only  one  was 
hoepltalized.  In  addition,  the  average  maxi- 
mum serum  bilirubin  concentration  was  9  0 
mg/100  ml  In  those  with  Au-posltlve  hepa- 
titis and  1.7  mg/100  ml  in  those  with  Au- 
negatlve  hepatitis.  The  average  miiTii»i^,,n 
SOOT  level  was  1.160  lU  In  the  Au-poslUve 
patients  and  414  lU  In  the  Au-negatlve  pa- 
tients. These  chemical  differences  are  sig- 
nificant at  the  0.005  and  0.025  levels,  respec- 
tively.* One  death  occurred  In  an  Au-posltlve 
recipient.  Thus,  the  Ulness  seen  In  Au-posl- 
Uve recipients  was  clearly  more  severe  with 
a  higher  Incidence  of  Jaundice  and  hospltal- 
IzaUon  than  In  Au-negatlve  recipients. 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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The  Incubation  periods  seen  in  Au-posltlve 
and  Au-negatlve  patients  varied  greaUy.  Ptor 
the  purposes  of  this  study  the  Incubation  pe- 
riod  was  considered   to   be   the   time  from 
transfusion  to  the  detection  of  the  first  ab- 
normal SOOT  value.  Clinical  symptoms  were 
already  present  or  occurred  within  a  few  days 
foUowlng  the  first  SOOT  abnormality  in  most 
patients,  but  the  onset  of  symptoms  was  more 
variable  and  difficult  to  document.  Expressed 
In  this  way,  the  average  Incubation  period  in 
the  21  recipients  with  Au-posltlve  hepatitis 
was  63  days  (range,  30  to  150).  In  contrast, 
the  average  Incubation  period  In  the  17  pa- 
tients with  Au-negatlve  hepatitis  In  the  Au- 
negatlve  recipient  group  was  45  days  (range, 
27  to  04) .  The  poeslbUlty  was  considered  that 
the  patients  with  Au-negatlve  hepatitis  In 
the  positive  recipient  group  actually  had  the 
Au-negatlve   type   of   disease.   However,   the 
mean  incubation  period  In  these  14  patients 
was  66  days.  While  there  may  have  been  a 
tendency  for  the  Au-posltlve  hepatitis  to  have 
a  longer  Incubation  period,  these  differences 
were  not  statistically  significant.  There  was 
no  evidence  that  the  dose  of  virus,  as  refiected 
In  the  Au  titer  of  the  donor  unit,  affected  the 
Incubation  period,  the  severity,  or  the  anti- 
gen positlvity  of  the  Illness  in  these  patients. 
Hepatitis   in   RecipienU   Not   Followed   in 
Protocol. — During  the  period  of  our  study. 
6.274  patients  received  transf visions  In  this 
hospital  ( corrected  for  patients  observed  and 
for  deaths).  All  units  of  donor  blood  were 
tested  for  Au.  and  all  recipients  of  Au-posl- 
tlve units  were  identified  and  followed.  Thus, 
the  large  group  of  patients  who  were  not 
prospectively  followed  up  was  considered  to 
be  composed  of  Au-negatlve  recipients.  Many 
of  these  patients  did  continue  under  the  care 
of  a  physician  and  some  were  eventually  re- 
ported   to    have    developed    posttransfusion 
hepatitis  (Table  3).  When  the  clinical  find- 
ings In  these  patients  were  reviewed,  it  was 
concluded  that  ten  of  the  103  patients  said 
to  have  posttransfusion  hepatitis  had  no  liver 
disease  at  all.  Instead,  hemolysis,  pulmonary 
disease,  or  some  other  explanation  vras  found 
for  their  Jaundice  or  enzyme  elevations  or 
both.  In  addition.  26  patients  had  good  clln- 
Icaa  evidence  of  some  liver  disease  other  than 
viral  hepatitis,  such  as  halothane  hepatitis 
or  metastatic  carcinoma.   Thus,  about  one 
third  of  the  total  group  of  patients  who  were 
alleged  to  have  "senun  hepatitis"  did  not 
really  have  convincing  evidence  of  a  viral 
form   of    hepatitis    on    closer    examination. 
Nevertheless,  a  significant  nimiber  of  patients 
did  have  what  appeared  to  be  viral  hepatitis 
on  the  basis  of  clinical  criteria.  Seventeen 
were  Au-posltlve  and  60  were  Au-negatlve 
while  acutely  111. 

The  group  with  Au-poeltlve  hepatitis  dur- 
ing the  acute  phase  was  of  special  interest.  It 
was  possible  to  retrieve  all  of  the  donor  units 
In  14  of  the  17  Au-negatlve  recipients  who 
developed  Au-poeltlve  hepatitis,  and  to  retest 
the  specimens  with  the  more  sensitive  CEP. 
HA.  and  CF  techniques.  It  was  found  that 
four  patients  had  received  Au-poeltlve  units 
which  were  initially  missed.  Three  of  these 
four  cases  occurred  early  in  the  study  when 
the  less  sensitive  gel  diffusion  method  was  In 
routine  use.  The  donor  units  of  the  other  ten 
recipients  with  Au-poeltlve  hepatitis  were 
still  Au-negatlve  when  retested.  Three  of  the 
ten  had  received  other  blood  products,  such 
as  fibrinogen  and  plasma,  which  may  have 
contained  Au  but  were  not  tested.  The  other 
seven  recipients  with  Au-poeltlve  hepatitis 
could  not  be  accounted  for.  other  thim  to  sug- 
gest that  they  received  smaU  amounts  of 
antigen  which  were  undetectable  by  the  best 
currant  methods,  or  that  hepatitis  had  been 
acquired  from  a  source  other  than  the  blood 
transfusion. 

Prophylactic  Effect  of  Normal  Human 
Globulin. — Many  of  the  subjects  of  this  study 
were  given  human  serum  globulin  for  possible 
prophylaxis  of  hepatitis  on  the  option  of  the 
attending  physician.  The  preparations  used 
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were  the  common  commercially  avallal  le  16% 
solutions  of  pooled  normal  human  globulin 
prepared  by  Cohn  fractionation.  The  dtae  em- 
ployed varied  from  a  to  10  ml  given  at  the 
time  of  transfusion  and  usually  repeaed  one 
month  later.  Fourteen  (67%)  of  the  21  Au- 
positive  recipients  who  developed  Au-|  oeltlve 
hepatitis  received  Immune  serum  g1  }bulln, 
and  11  (53^«  )  of  the  31  Au-poeitlve  ret  Iplents 
who  remained  well  received  Immune  serum 
globulin.  Similarly.  In  the  Au-negatlve  recipi- 
ent group,  ten  (50%  )  of  those  who  de  'eloped 
hepatitis  and  25  (34% )  of  those  who  re  nalned 
well  had  received  Immune  serum  globu  lln.  Al- 
though the  globulin  preparations  g  ven  to 
these  recipients  were  not  tested,  othei  lots  of 
normal  human  globulin  did  not  cont  Ju  ap- 
preciable antl-Au  antibody  even  by  tb  >  hem- 
agglutination technique. 

Source  and  Prevalence  of  Au-Poaiti>e  Do- 
nor Blood. — Table  4  stimmarlzes  the  preva- 
lence and  source  of  Au-positive  units  of  do- 
nor blood  during  the  two-year  period  )f  this 
study.  In  1969.  a  total  of  15,932  unlti  were 
tested,  74%  of  which  were  of  comi  lerclal 
origin.  Fifty-nine  units,  all  from  comi  kercUU 
sources,  were  found  to  contain  Au,  for  a 
frequency  of  1/83  units.  In  1970.  mor«  blood 
was  used  (17.058  units),  but  the  percentage 
of  commercial  blood  was  reduced  i667o). 
Nevertheless,  92  Au-poeltlve  units  we  «  atlll 
found.  Including  11  from  volunteer  smrces. 
Overall,  the  number  of  positive  units  v  as  13- 
fold  greater  In  commercial  donor  bloo4 ,  com- 
pared to  volunteer  blood. 

The  high  risk  of  hepatitis  assoclate(  l  with 
the  transfusion  of  blood  containing  /  u  has 
now  been  confirmed  In  the  substantial  n\un- 
ber  of  recipients  descrlljed  here  (Tatle  1). 
However,  it  Is  Important  to  note  th  it  re- 
cipients of  blood  which  did  not  c(  ntain 
detectable  Au  also  acquired  hepatitis.  While 
the  attack  rate  in  such  Au-negatlve  recip- 
ients was  strikingly  less  (18'"^)  th  in  In 
recipients  of  Au,  it  is  significant  that  some 
cases  of  hepatitis  did  occur.  This  su  ;gests 
that  the  agent  associated  with  Au  w  iS  not 
responsible  for  all  cases  of  posttrans  'tislon 
hepatitis,  and  that  more  than  one  ag>nt  or 
vlrtis  may  be  involved  in  causing  th  »  syn- 
drome. This  Idea  is  supported  by  the  c  Inlcal 
differences  in  the  disease  seen  in  tile  Au- 
positive  and  Au-negatlve  recipient  i  roups. 
As  shown  in  Table  1,  the  hepatitis  i  sen  in 
recipients  of  Au-posltlve  blood  tendei  to  be 
Au-positive  during  the  acute  phase  wl  lie  the 
disease  in  Au-negatlve  recipients  tei  ded  to 
be  Au-negatlve,  even  when  tested  for  i  ntlgen 
by  the  more  sensitive  CP  and  HAl  tech- 
niques. In  addition.  Au-posltlve  h<  patltls 
was  more  severe  than  the  hepatitis  n  Au- 
negatlve  recipients   (Table  2). 

The  incubation  periods  observed  n  the 
two  types  of  hepatitis  were  quite  V  triable 
and  of  no  assistance  in  dlstingulshl  ig  the 
two  groups.  There  appeared  to  be  s  trend 
toward  a  longer  Incubation  period  In  pa- 
tients v.lth  Au-poeltlve  hepatitis  (m  an,  63 
days )  as  compared  to  patients  wit  li  Au- 
ne^tive  hepatitis  (mean,  45  days).  Hi  iwever, 
there  was  so  much  overlap  in  the  rang  e  from 
patient  to  patient  that  this  dlffere  ice  in 
average  Incubation  time  was  not  statl!  tlcally 
significant.  Moreover,  the  Au-assoclate  1  form 
of  hepatitis,  which  presumably  rep  esents 
"homologous  serum  Jaundice"  or  V'long- 
Incubatlon-type"  of  hepatitis,  was  ob  served 
to  have  an  Incubation  period  as  short  as  30 
days  In  one  Individual.  Conversely,  tt  e  Au- 
negatlve  hepatitis  (short-lncubatlon  ype?) 
was  observed  to  have  an  incubation  )erlod 
as  long  as  94  days.  Thus,  the  Incul  lation 
period  was  unreliable  as  a  clinical  feat  ire  to 
differentiate  between  these  two  types  of 
hepatitis  In  the  Individual  patient.  It  s  lould 
be  noted  that  the  Au  titer  of  the  trau  Fused 
blood  had  no  apparent  relation  to  the  i  ever- 
Ity,  Incubation  period,  or  antigen  poal  tlvlty 
of  the  Illness  which  followed. 
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Figure  3  provides  a  perspective  on  the 
overall  problem  of  {Msttr&nsfuslon  bspstltis 
and  the  relative  role  of  Au.  Note  that  the 
recipients  of  Au-posltlve  and  Au-negatlve 
blood  who  were  prospectively  followed  In 
this  program  constituted  only  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  total  number  of  recipients  who 
recelvsd  transfusions  in  this  hospital  dur- 
ing the  same  period  of  time.  Since  all  recipi- 
ents of  known  Au-posltlve  transfusions  were 
Included  In  the  study,  the  remaining  large 
group  of  patients  tu>t  followed  up  in  the 
protocol  were  considered  to  be  Au-negatlve 
recipients.  As  Illustrated  In  Fig.  3,  the  fre- 
quency  of  hepatitis  In  the  total  Au-negatlve 
recipient  population  at  risk  can  be  estimated 
from  the  observed  cases  In  the  followed 
group.  If  this  estimate  Is  based  on  all  cases 
of  hepatitis  In  the  Au-negatlve  group — both 
Icteric  and  anicteric — the  number  expected 
In  the  total  population  would  t>e  quite  large 
(1,136).  However,  it  Is  probably  more  rele- 
vant to  general  clinical  experience  to  con- 
sider only  the  Icteric  cases  of  hepatitis  ob- 
served In  the  Au-negatlve  group  On  this 
basis.  It  would  be  calculated  that  approxi- 
mately 133  cases  of  clinically  recognisable 
hepatitis  occurred  In  the  total  recipient  pop- 
ulation at  risk  (and,  Indeed,  such  cases  did 
ooma  to  our  attention;  see  Table  2,  and 
below).  In  comparison,  note  that  44  patients 
at  most  acquired  hepatitis  attributable  to 
Au  (Table  1).  Thus,  Au-assoclated  hepatitis 
represented  approximately  25%  of  the  total 
number   of  cases  of   Icteric   bef>atltls   which 

might  h&v6  b«en  exi)6et«d  foUowlne  blood 

tnLnsTuslon  In  ttila  study.  Xlieae  calculations 

admittedly  favor  the  Au-assoclated  hepatitis 
somewhat  because  all  possible  cases  of  Au- 

assoclated  hepatitis  were  included  whereas 
only  Icteric  cases  of  non-Au-hepatltls  were 
considered.  However,  most  Au-assoclatod 
hepatitis  was  clinically  Icteric  and  severe 
(Table  2),  while  most  non-Au-assoclated 
disease  was  anicteric  and  patients  were  often 
totally  asymptomatic.  Thus,  the  estimate 
that  Au  accounts  for  about  25%  of  post- 
transfusion hepatitis  has  more  meaning  In 
the  context  of  the  overall  clinical  problem. 

Appropriate  care  Is  Indicated  In  extrapo- 
lating this  experience  to  hospitals  In  other 
areas.  Indeed,  in  populations  where  Au  Is 
less  endemic  than  in  New  York  City,  the  role 
of  Au  in  posttransfusion  hepatitis  may  be  ap- 
preciably less.  Nevertheless,  the  screening  of 
donor  blood  for  Au  Is  still  a  worthwhile  en- 
deavor and  the  cases  prevented  would  po- 
tentially be  of  a  more  severe  variety.  The 
possible  role  of  other  agents  in  the  causation 
of  posttransfusion  hepatic  damage  Is  of  ma- 
jor importance  and  requires  further  study. 
Serologic  evidence  of  transfusion-associated 
infection  by  cytomegalovirus  and  Epstein- 
Barr  virus  has  been  reported,  but  it  is  not 
established  that  such  infections  are  respon- 
sible for  hepatic  damage."  "  Of  course,  trans- 
mission of  the  agent  of  infectious  hepatitis 
("short-lncubatlon"  hepatitis)  by  blood 
transfusion  is  an  important  ptossibllity  which 
cannot  be  documented  at  present. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  six  of  the  30  patients 
who  manifested  Au  antl  genemla  following 
an  Au-positive  blood  transfusion  went  on 
to  become  carriers  of  the  antigen  in  excess  of 
six  months  after  recovery  from  the  acute 
illness.  This  20 'Pt'  carrier  rate  was  somewhat 
surprising  and  Is  of  significance  In  terms 
of  the  epidemiology  of  this  disease.  None  of 
these  carriers  had  recognized  immunologic 
defects,  but  their  response  to  the  infection 
seemed  to  be  different  in  that  all  had  a  mild 
acute  episode  of  hepatitis.  Again,  the  patho- 
genetic significance  of  this  apparently  para- 
doxical observation  Is  not  clear  at  the 
present  time. 

Analysis  of  the  cases  of  alleged  posttrans- 
fusion hepatitis  in  Au-negatlve  recipients 
who  were  not  followed  up  which  were  re- 
ported to  us  during  the  period  of  the  study 
revealed   that   at   least   one   third   of  such 
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alleged  cases  did  not  really  have  viral  hepa- 
titis at  all  (Table  3).  This  finding  suggests 
that  epidemiologic  reports  of  posttransfusion 
hepatitis  may  err  in  overestimating  cases 
as  well  as  the  generally  recognized  tendency 
of  such  reports  to  underestimate.  However, 
some  recipients  of  Au-negatlve  blood  in  this 
unobserved  group  unquestionably  developed 
true  viral  hepatitis,  confirming  the  finding 
discussed  above  of  hepatitis  In  the  Au-nega- 
tlve recipient  population.  Some  of  the  17 
cases  of  hepatitis  which  were  Au-posltlve 
during  the  acute  phase  presumably  represent 
units  of  blood  containing  Au  which  escaped 
detection.  This  Is  supported  by  the  reexami- 
nation  of  donor  specimens  for  these  reclpU 
ents.  Hepatitis  could  be  accounted  for  in 
seven  of  14  such  patients  on  the  basis  of  a 
weakly  positive  unit  which  had  initially  been 
missed  by  less-sensitive  screening  methods 
or  possibly  as  the  result  of  transfusion  of 
Au-positive  blood  products  which  bad  not 
been  screened.  However,  the  remaining  seven 
recipients  with  Au-assoclated  hepatitis  could 
not  be  explained  in  this  way.  They  may  have 
received  very  small  amounts  of  antigen 
which  was  undetectable  even  by  our  most 
sensitive  present  techniques.  Our  current 
experience  with  Au  detection  systems  sug- 
guests  that  HAI  and  CF  add  little  to  the 
efficiency  of  donor  screening  by  CEP  but  this 
problem  is  under  continuing  study.  The 
possibility  that  some  patients  may  have  ac- 
quired Au-assoclated  hepatitis  from  a  source 
other  than  the  blood  transfusions  must  also 

be  considered. 

FlnaUy,   the   source   an<l   the  trequency  or 

donor  blood  containing  Au  is  of  considerable 
significance  In  the  epidemiology  of  this  dis- 
ease (Table  4)  In  this  experience,  the  fre- 
quency of  Au  in  commercial  or  paid  donor 
blood  was  at  least  tenfold  greater  than  m 
volunteer  blood.  It  the  estimate  above,  that 
Au  accounts  for  only  about  25%  of  F>08t- 
tranafuslon  hepatitis,  is  substantially  cor- 
rect, one  might  anticipate  a  greater  decline 
m  the  rate  of  posttransfusion  hepatitis  by 
transfusing  only  volunteer  blood  than  by 
screening  donors  for  Au.  Furthermore,  re- 
duction in  the  frequency  of  the  non-Au-type 
of  hepatitis  might  also  occur  with  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  volunteer  blood.  Of  course,  it 
is  not  possible  to  use  only  volunteer  donors 
at  the  present  time  in  large  \irban  hospitals 
where  the  requirements  for  blood  greatly  ex- 
ceed the  supply  of  volunteers.  It  seems  dear 
that  resolution  of  the  posttransfusion  hepa- 
titis problem  will  require  combined  efforts 
to  Improve  the  sensitivity  of  Au  testing  and 
to  find  methods  for  detecting  other  infec- 
tious agents  In  donor  blood,  as  well  as  to  im- 
prove blood  collection  practices. 
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PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE  TEtAIMING 
ACT  OP  1972 


HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

OF  NXW   TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  26,  1972 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  introducing  legislation  today  to 
extaid  sections  306  and  309  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act,  which  pro- 
vides stipends  for  graduate  training  in 
public  health  and  grants  to  schools  of 
public  health.  This  legislation  was  intro- 
duced   in    the   other    body   by   Senator 

KENNE07  Of  M&ss&fihusetts. 

'Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  essential  that  we 
maintain  a  strong  Federed  commitment 
to  our  schools  of  public  health.  These 
17  graduate  schools  in  14  States  and 
Puerto  Rico  have  been  of  major  signif- 
icance In  providing  this  coimtry  with 
public  he£dth  professionals.  They  con- 
stitute the  key  source  of  comprehensively 
trained  professional  personnel  for  lead- 
ership in  voluntary  health  agencies,  and 
in  public  health  systems  at  the  local, 
State,  and  Federal  levels. 

Public  health  embraces  the  various 
facets  of  the  biological,  physical,  and 
social  sciences  as  community  aspects  of 
health  problems  have  become  complex 
and  demanding.  The  role  of  the  graduate 
schools  of  public  health  is  to  prepare 
individuals  who  will  be  concerned  with 
health  problems  which  lie  outside  the 
scope  of  any  single  discipline. 

As  reservoirs  of  comprehensively 
trained  public  health  manpower,  the 
graduate  schools  of  public  health  are  es- 
sential to  the  Nation.  They  provide  an 
excellent  mechanism  for  development  of 
the  brain  power  now  desperately  needed 
in  devising  and  applying  effective  tech- 
niques for  the  prevention  of  disease  and 
the  provision  of  medical  care  for  the 
population  as  a  whole. 

The  planning  of  adequate  health  serv- 
ices is  difBcult  and  changing  circum- 
stances call  for  a  new  kind  of  expert — 
an  expert  who  can  adapt  well-estab- 
lished principles  to  local  situations — and 
the  capacity  to  find  solutions  to  prob- 
lems never  before  encountered.  Such  In- 
dividuals are  most  likely  to  emerge  from 
the  motivated,  young  physicians — and 
advanced  degree  holders  from  other  pro- 
fessions— who  elect  careers  in  public 
health  and  who  obtain  the  comprehen- 
sive preparation  provided  by  the  grad- 
uate schools  of  public  health. 

Federal  sharing  in  the  cost  of  compre- 
hensive public  health  training  in  uni- 
versity graduate  schools  of  public  health 
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Is  essential  because  of  their  national 
character  and  function.  Students  of  the 
17  schools  in  14  States  are  predominant- 
ly from  out-of-state,  the  majority  of 
them  sponsored  in  part  by  the  Federal 
Oovemment.  Only  25  percent  of  the 
graduates  work  in  the  States  where  they 
attended  the  school  of  public  health.  To 
the  extent  that  the  schools  bear  the  cost 
of  training  federally  sponsored  students, 
such  institutions  are  subsidizing  training 
for  Federal  service.  Nearly  all  of  the 
graduates  enter  public  service. 

The  impressive  increases  in  enrollment 
in  schools  of  public  health  in  recent  years 
are  due  not  only  to  Federal  funds  for 
physical  facilities  and  projects  and  form- 
ula grants  for  teaching,  but  also  to  the 
availability  of  public  health  traineeships 
providing  tuition  and  living  stipends  to 
graduate  students  in  public  health.  De- 
spite growing  interest  in  community  8is- 
pects  of  medicine,  there  is  evidence  that 
relatively  few  would  take  graduate  train- 
ing for  public  health  careers  if  trainee- 
ships  were  not  available. 

According  to  a  recent  survey,  only  25 
percent  of  the  1,800  students  currently 
holding  traineeships  would  have  enrolled 
without  such  financial  assistance.  An 
overwhelming  proportion  are  preparing 
for  public  service,  rather  than  the  more 

remunerative         private         practice         of 

medicine. 

The  reduction  in  funds  for  trainee- 
ships,  or  the  shift  to  loan  arrangements, 
would  halt  the  upward  trend  in  enroll- 
ments made  possible  In  recent  years  by 
expansion  of  classroom  space  in  schools 
in  public  health. 

Traineeships  are  vital  to  provide  for 
well -trained  public  health  professionals 
who  shall  increasingly  play  a  critical  role 
in  the  complex  and  evolvliig  transforma- 
tions of  our  health  care  systems.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  the  proposed  legislation 
provides  for  increased  levels  of  author- 
izations to  insure  that  qualified  individ- 
uals may  be  provided  public  health  train- 
eeships to  meet  our  increasing  health 
care  needs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Nation's  school  of 
public  health  have-been  of  major  impor- 
tance in  providing  our  Nation  with  pub- 
lic health  professionals.  This  bill  author- 
izes continued  support  for  training 
health  professionals  and  in  fostering 
creative  techniques  and  approaches  to 
public  health  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  look  forward  to  the 
dynamic  leadership  of  the  graduate 
schools  of  public  health  in  providing  per- 
sonnel and  programs  to  meet  the  many 
problems  of  our  health  care  system. 


YWCA  WEEK 


HON.  CHARLES  THONE 


IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Aprti  26,  1972 

Mr.  THONE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
YWCA  not  only  stands  for  Yoimg 
Women's  Christian  Association  but  also 
for  Young  Women  Committed  for  Action. 
The  YWCA  has  as  its  principal  goal  the 
elimination  of  racism  wherever  it  exists. 
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The  YWCA  has  through  the  years  helped 
girls  and  women  of  all  economic  classes 
to  benefit  from  physical  exercise  and 
sports.  Now.  the  YWCA  has  broadened 
its  scope.  For  example,  in  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
the  YWCA  has  physical  development 
and  recreational  classes  for  physically, 
moitally,  and  emotionally  handicapped. 
The  YWCA  is  committed  to  action.  The 
YW  is  working  to  solve  problems  in- 
volving education,  environment,  health, 
housing,  employment,  drugs,  politics, 
consumer  power,  law  enforcement,  and 
child  care.  For  girls  growing  up,  the 
YWCA  offers  a  means  to  build  their  per- 
sonal identities.  For  young  adults  new 
to  the  community,  the  YWCA  provides 
the  means  of  making  friends  and  becom- 
ing a  part  of  the  community.  For  every- 
one, the  YWCA  gives  the  opportunity  to 
extend  knowledge  and  learn  new  skills. 
April  23  through  29  is  YWCA  Week.  On 
behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Nebraska's  First 
Congressional  District,  I  give  thanks  to 
the  contributions  that  the  YWCA  has 
made  to  Nebraska  and  the  world. 


TRIBDTE  TO  JAMES  M.  ROGERS, 
JR.,  NATIONAL  TEACHER  OF  THE 
YEAR 


HON.  NICK  GALIFIANAKIS 

or    KORTS   CAKOLINA 

IN  TEtE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  26.  1972 

Mr.  QALIFIANAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  want  to  pay  special  tribute  to  Mr. 
James  M.  Rogers,  Jr.,  selected  as  the 
National  Teacher  of  the  Year. 

Mr.  Rogers  is  from  my  hometow-n,  Dur- 
ham, N.C.,  and  teaches  at  my  alma  mater, 
Durham  High  School.  But  this  is  not  why 
I  am  deeply  impressed  and  proud  of  this 
man.  The  origin  of  the  teacher,  the  loca- 
tion of  the  classroom,  are  of  little  con- 
sequence when  you  are  talking  about  a 
great  teacher.  His  gift  for  teaching,  his 
power  to  touch  the  minds  of  generations 
to  come,  transcoid  the  boundaries  of 
geography.  And  Mr.  Rogers  is  one  who 
does  touch  and  affect  the  lives  of  indi- 
viduals— ^not  only  in  his  classroom,  but 
in  the  msuiy  student-oriented  activities 
in  which  he  is  involved. 

He  has  opened  his  mind,  his  heart, 
and  his  home  to  his  students  and  admir- 
ably instills  in  them  not  only  tm  eager 
desire  to  leam,  but,  just  as  importantly, 
a  desire  to  be  a  good  and  productive 
citizen  of  tomorrow. 

Ostensibly  he  is  a  history  teacher.  But 
this  is  not  all  he  teaches.  His  approach 
is  not  to  stuff  the  student's  heads  and 
load  their  memories  with  only  the  opin- 
ions and  idea.s  of  other  men,  even  those 
of  his  own,  but  to  kindle  their  own  minds 
and  awaken  in  those  minds  the  drive  to 
question,  examine,  and  perceive  for 
themselves.  As  he  himself  says: 

I  want  to  expand  these  people's  minds  and 
make  them  better  able  to  cope  with  the 
world. 

What  more  could  we  ask  of  a  teacher 
than  that  he  inspire  his  pupils  with  a 
desire  to  leam?  Who  among  us  has  not 
known  the  joy  of  having  a  teacher  who 
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cared  about  this  desire— perhaps 
she  was  your  10th  grade  biology  t 
your  12th  grade  English  teach 
whatever  the  subject,  you  left  tb 
room  a  little  better  prepared  to 
what  lay  ahead,  because  of  that 
The  beauty  of  such  a  teacher  is 
gift  he  gives  you  is  yours  fore 
Rogers  is  a  teacher  who  will  be 
bered,  and  he  believes  that  "e^. 
cannot  be  taken  away  once  it  is  a 
It  Is  the  great  equalizer." 

I  deeply  admire  a  teacher 
proaches  his  class  not  as  a  colecUon 

?  JZ^'  f°  P"P"''  ^^^  "  a  rooil  of  30 
Individuals.  Mr.  Rogers  is  also  a  t 
who  will  not  restrict  himself  to  i  rigid 
pattern  in  his  teaching,  but  w  J  Se 
whatever  technique  is  necessary  »  get 
his  message  across  to  his  pupils  I  am 
Pleased  that  such  a  man.  such  a  te  icher 
SS'deseTvT  '""^  ™*=°^«°"  a"d  r  «pect 
By  serving  as  an  example  for  other 
teachers  everywhere,  he  has  perf(  rmed 

L^^l  ^VJ""^  "**'  °"^y  *o  North  Caro- 
lina, but  the  entire  country.  Act  lally 

Sf.H  .k"*  k''*™?'^  ^  ^  *"•  It  has  been 
fhi  K.4  i  ^®  .^'?°  governs  well  men  lead 
the  blind,  but  he  who  teaches  give  hkn 
eyes.  " 

I  think  the  key  to  this  young  nan's 

Hnw  •  *J  ?ii  "'If  °^  **»«  y°""^e«  t  re- 
cipients of  this  honor,  lies  in  his  own 

words  In  a  recent  interview  he  :om- 
mented:  ^ 
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so 

|re- 

to 


I  recognize  students  as  Individuals  who 
fnour'rrer^  *°  '''"  '°  *"'  "H  "- 

rr^^X^i}^^^  °°®  °'  ^^  Children  and 
maybe  he  learned  early  the  Import)  mce 
Of  each  and  every  person.  In  a  famll  -  in 

w..?i^^°'  ^^  respected.  Rjph 
Waldo  Emerson  once  commented  ilSt 
the  secret  of  education  lies  in  respS- 
g^toe  pupU.  THIS  is  no  secret  to^  Si 

He  says  he  would  "Uke  to  take  a  gl  int 
erasure  and  wipe  peoples  minds  clefr 
they  could  start  all  over  learning  tS 
spect    their   fellow    man.    We    need    «> 

The  educaUon  of  our  youth  is    FTIa 

ouTSL?""*'""^  °"  whlT  we%,  ll 
our  tomorrows.  The  pupils  of  Mr  Roi  era 
have  a  disUnct  advantage,  for  Jh^'Sl 
carry  with  them  the  remembrance  of 
being  taught  by  a  beautiful  human  bei  ig 
n^^^^    ^"**    compassionate     whJ^ 

a5^/tTLfl*".i^T  ^  *  lessen  to  ^ 
ail.  It  is  reflected  in  the  words  of   he 

B^undS?"     "^"^     Be     Your    QOy 

CONGRESSMAN  SHOUPS  DISTRICT 
MEETINGS  ON  PUBLIC  SJ  5 
MANAGEMENT        '^'''*^^     ^^^N  D8 

HON.  RICHARD  G.  SHOUP 

OF   ItOKTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVEJ 
Wedneadav.  AprU  26.  1972 

Mr.  SHOUP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Invllsd 
interested  citizens  for  a  meeting  in  San  d- 
ers  County  Courthouse.  Thompson  Pa;  Is, 


Mont.,  to  search  for  ways  to  protect  the 
forest  environment  and  the  local  econ- 
omy. TTie  meeting  was  held  on  March  31 
1971. 

I  opened  the  meeting  with  a  statement 
of  my  objectives  in  asking  for  the  ses- 
sion. I  noted  that  there  were  2.084,000 
new  housing  starts  last  year  and  that 
figure  was  expected  to  rise  sharply  this 
year,  which  would  put  new  pressiires  on 
the  industry  to  process  more  timber. 

On  tiie  other  hand,  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service— USPS— was  under  Increased 
pressure  to  alter  past  practices  in  order 
to  protect  the  environment.  I  stated  that 
I  had  received  Inputs  from  a  number  of 
sources  expressing  concern  that  too  much 
emphasis  on  the  environment,  on  the 
part  of  the  USPS  would  cause  economic 
distress  in  western  Montana. 

I  said  that  it  was  time  for  environ- 
mentalists and  industry  to  sit  down  and 
attempt  to  find  areas  of  agreement  in 
forest  management  in  order  to  protect 
both  environment  and  economy. 

Unemployment  is  ah-eady  prevalent 
within  the  wood  industry  in  western 
Montana,  and  whUe  the  percentage  is 
low,  it  is  serious  for  those  without  jobs 
and  has  the  further  effect  of  putting  a 
heavier  tax  burden  on  those  who  are 
employed. 

I  asked  Mr.  Ralph  Kizer,  USPS  Kaniksu 
Porest  supervisor  for  a  report  on  the 
current  allowable  cut  estimates  with 
TOmparisons  from  past  years  and  projec- 
tions for  the  future. 

Mr.  Kizer  stated  the  fiscal  year  1972 
allowable  cut  had  originally  been  set  at 
186  miUion  board  feet  and  has  since  been 
scaled  down  to  150  million  board  feet  be- 
cause of  new  standards,  concern  for  road- 
less areas,  and  other  environmental 
considerations.  The  USPS  expected  to  be 
able  to  continue  the  same  ISO-million- 
board-feet  figure  through  fiscal  year 
1973.  The  current  study  of  roadless  areas 
was  not  expected  to  affect  the  projected 
cut  with  one  possible  exception.  Gen- 
erally, the  timber  sales  will  continue  in 
areas  free  from  controversy,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  study  of  roadless  areas  as 
to  their  ultimate  use,  wiU  be  carried  for- 
ward with  less  priority. 

Sanders  County  Commissioner  Wesley 
Steams   was   recognized   next.   Steams 
thanked  me  for  my  interest  in  hearing 
the   problems   confronting   the  people 
Using  two  maps  of  Montana  and  with  a 

prepared     statement — appendix     I ^he 

pointed  out  that  Montana  is  not  a  sover- 
eign State:  with  63  percent  of  the  land 
area  in  private  ownership,  while  the 
remaining  37  percent  belongs  to  the 
United  States. 

He  cited  areas  owned  by  the  Pederal 
establishment  and  subdivisions  thereof 
to  wit:  NaUonal  parks,  wUderaess  «nd 
wild  land,  lake  surface  area,  and  high- 
ways and  county  roads,  and  stated  the 
mining  and  oil  production  within  the 
State  used  lands  equal  to  6  percent  of  the 
smallest  county  in  the  State,  Silver  Bow. 
Steams  offered  mineral  production 
figures  from  Montana.  In  1970  Montana 
minerals  produced  $309  million  and  em- 
ployed 20,000  workers,  using  3%  percent 
of  the  total  land  area. 

He  deplored  the  hardship  caused  by  the 
relatively  small  privately  owned  land 
holdings — the  property  tax  base — and 
described  as  fully,  attempts  to  lock  up 


Pederal  land  for  one  use  only.  He  stressed 
the  need  for  all  lands  to  remain  open  to 
mineral  ezploratlan  and  development. 

Jack  Lai^,  USPS  forest  supervisor  for 
the  Lolo  National  Forest,  described  the 
sitoatioin  In  his  area  of  responsibility.  An 
original  170  mllllan  board  feet  allowable 
cut  has  been  scaled  down  to  158  million 
board  feet  last  year,  132  million  board 
feet  has  been  scheduled  this  fiscal  year 
but  has  since  been  lowered  to  96  milli(» 
board  feet  with  some  hope  for  increases 
and  a  return  to  the  132  million  board  feet 
figure  next  year.  As  a  result  of  their 
studies  they  are  relatively  firm  in  areas 
to  be  cut,  however,  the  Lincoln  Back 
Country  and  an  area  in  the  Rattlesnake 
drainage  have  been  withdrawn  from  the 
computed  base,  as  has  a  portion  of  Rock 
Creek,  which  is  involved  in  an  appeal  to 
the    chief.    Because    most    of    Sanders 
Coimty's  timber  was  consumed  in  the 
great  fire  of  1910,  most  of  the  sales  are  in 
old  timber  and  about  66  percent  of  the 
planned  sales  were  scheduled  for  im- 
roaded  areas,  which  now  have  to  be 
reexamined. 

Large  cited  the  problem  of  dependency 
on  private  landowners  for  road  ease- 
ments in  preparing  sales,  and  said  that 
many  sales  are  3  years  L'  the  making. 

He  said  that  in  fiscal  year  1972,  132 
million  board  feet  had  been  promised  and 
subsequently  cut  to  96  million  board  feet 
The  fiscal  year  1973  projections  have 
been  cut  from  158  million  board  feet  to 
132  million  board  feet. 

Large  stated  that  a  question  of  whether 
to  plant  trees  or  depend  on  natural  re- 
generation existed  and  that  this  affected 
the  present  and  future  allowable  cut  on 
a  sustained  yield  basis.  The  difference  in 
management  methods,  he  said,  amounted 
to  about  $60  per  acre. 

Knute  Kirkenberg,  vice  president  of 
the  Sanders  County  Chapter  of  the 
Western  Montana  Mining  Association, 
read  a  prepared  statement — appendix  n 
He  stated  that  the  USPS  and  environ- 
mental groups  have  been  and  are  fight- 
ing for  repeal  of  the  1872  mining  law. 
Any  radical  departure  from  that  law.  he 
said,  would  be  unhealthy  for  the  small 
prospector  and  miner.  Under  the  lease 
arrangement  being  considered  the  larger 
mineral  companies  would  be  the  bene- 
factors. 

He  stated  the  development  of  the  West- 
em  United  States  was  due  principally  to 
the  small  miner  prospector.  Conceding 
that  abuses  have  been  perpetrated — par- 
ticularly in  mine  dumps  and  tailings,  he 
noted  that  the  old  mines  and  their  ghost 
towns  are  now  tourist  attractions  to  be 
preserved  rather  than  reclaimed. 

He  said  mining  had  disturbed  less  land 
than  the  present  Interstate  Highway 
System  in  Montana.  While  deploring  the 
old  discovery  pit  requirement  in  the  min- 
ing law.  he  said  &U  such  pits  in  Sanders 
County  disturbed  less  land  than  one  160- 
acre  clearcut. 

He  supported  the  recommendations  of 
the  Land  Law  Review  Commission  re- 
garding mining  and  opposed  the  concept 
of  a  single  administrator  to  manage  min- 
eral land  use,  as  pn^josed  by  envlnm- 
mental  groups. 

He  said  that  miners  are  now  being  sub- 
jected to  the  authority  of  disciplines  out- 
side of  geology;  for  example,  hydrology, 
forestry,  biology,  et  cetera,  which,  while 
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desirable  and  needed,  the  mining  exper- 
tise of  those  individuals  is  of  little  help. 
He  cited  the  case  of  a  local  miner,  who 
was  visited  by  a  U.S.  Treasury  agent,  who 
advised  him  on  the  use  of  fuse  and  dyna- 
mite. The  agent  had,  it  was  later  learned, 
gathered  his  knowledge  in  a  3-day  crash 
course. 

He  related  the  frustration  of  the 
miner,  faced  by  hostile  Government  offi- 
cials demanding  expensive  operational 
changes  and  harassment  by  conflicting 
policies. 

He  suggested  that  an  alternative  would 
be  mining  and  mineral  professionalism 
in  Pederal  regulations. 

Bob  Kayser,  geologist  for  Internation- 
al Chemical  Corp.,  said  mineral  explora- 
tion in  potential  wilderness  areas  is  sel- 
dom done  by  companies  or  individuals 
because  of  doubts  that  the  area  would 
ever  be  allowed  to  develop.  Putting  some 
candidate  areas  into  wilderness  would 
seriously  jeopardize  mineral  reserves,  he 
said. 

Kayser  stated  that  larger  mineral 
firms  were  In  favor  of  the  small  pros- 
pector because  of  the  increased  density  of 
exploration  thus  achieved. 

He  noted  that  the  U.S.  Geological  Sur- 
vey is  charged  with  preparing  mineral 
surveys  in  areas  under  consideration  for 
wilderness  status,  and  said  that  their  siu-- 
veys  are  necessarily  restricted  to  a  broad 
brush  approach,  as  opposed  to  the  inten- 
sive siu^eys  conducted  by  firms  consid- 
ering commercial  development.  Thus,  he 
said,  USOS  surveys  are  cursory,  and 
do  not  truly  indicate  the  mineral  content 
of  those  areas. 

Lawrence  J.  McCarthy,  a  member  of 
my  small  mining  advisory  council  and 
a  director  of  the  Western  Montana  Min- 
ing Association,  Sanders  County  chapter, 
read  a  prepared  statement — appendix 
in. 

He  stated  he  was  in  the  exploration 
business  searching  for  minerals,  and  that 
demand  for  raw  materials  was  expected 
to  triple  in  the  next  10  to  15  years. 

The  USPS,  he  said,  was  the  chief  agen- 
cy to  be  dealt  with  in  mineral  exploration 
and  development  and  that  agency  knows 
very  little  about  and  has  little  Interest 
in  mining.  He  stated  that  the  managers 
of  the  Lolo  National  Porest  look  upon 
those  in  the  mining  business  as  their  ad- 
versary. 

He  said  he  had  been  told  by  one  Lolo 
USPS  manager  that  lack  of  statutory  au- 
thority would  not  deter  him  from  pro- 
hibiting mining  without  his  approval.  He 
said  that  officials  had  hampered  pros- 
pectors and  himself,  causing  delays  for 
nearly  a  year,  without  remonstrance 
from  any  higher  authority. 

McCarthy  stated  he  proposes  subsur- 
face management  of  USPS  lands  by 
agencies  within  the  Department  of  Inte- 
rior, and  that  in  the  interim  the  USPS 
pay  greater  attention  to  mineral  needs 
and  their  importance  to  the  Nation. 

Don  Lawson,  field  agent,  Montana  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  and  Geology,  read  a  pre- 
pared statement — appendix  IV. 

He  stated  the  MEMO  agrees  with  the 
multiple  use  concept  but  (H7POses  restric- 
tion of  exploration.  He  expressed  fear 
that  lands  would  be  locked  up  in  wilder- 
ness before  determining  whether  com- 
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mercial  mineral  deposits  existed  in  those 
areas.  This  type  of  survey  work,  he  said. 
Is  expensive,  time  consuming,  and  there- 
fore, the  wilderness  program  should  be 
delayed  until  proper  surveys  can  be  made. 

He  closed  by  noting  that,  contrary 
to  claims  made  by  environmentalists, 
only  half  of  1  percent  of  the  Nation's 
land  had  been  distiu*bed  by  mining. 

Jack  Large,  responding  to  Lawrence 
McCarthy,  stated  that  the  Lolo  Porest 
did  employ  mining  experts  and  that  the 
USPS  was  committed  to  multiple  use. 

Mrs.  Knute  Kirkenberg  read  two  let- 
ters from  individuals,  W.  A.  Markert — 
appendix  V — and  Donald  C.  and  Marie 
Cripe — appendix  VI — supporting  liberal- 
ized mining  and  exploration. 

Forrest  H.  Dobson,  member  of  Sanders 
Covmty  Natural  Resources  Committee, 
read   a   prepared   statement — appendix 

vn. 

He  read  figures  showing  21  percent  of 
employers,  39  percent  of  the  labor  force, 
and  48  percent  of  the  income  springs 
from  timber  in  Sanders  County.  There 
are  three  mills  in  Thompson  Palls,  one 
In  Plains,  and  one  in  Trout  Creek,  all 
dependent  on  public  lands  for  logs.  He 
said  Anaconda  Porest  Products  also  em- 
ploys men  to  log  their  properties,  with  the 
harvest  delivered  to  Bonner,  Mont.,  for 
processing. 

He  said  the  head -rig  capacity  and  the 
heretofore  allowable  cut  were  in  balance 
tmd  reduction  in  allowable  cut  could 
caiise  mill  closiu^s  and  unemployment. 

He  said  the  area  had  not  been  overcut, 
that  there  was  no  local  clamor  for  wil- 
derness, conceded  there  had  been  local 
opposition  to  some  clear  cuts,  and  that 
the  local  crop  was  trees.  He  wondered 
how  a  wilderness  of  200,000  acres  in  the 
heart  of  Iowa,  Dlinois,  or  Indiana  would 
be  received  there. 

The  100,000  acres  of  the  wilderness  In 
the  Cabinet  moimtains  is  little  used,  the 
said,  and  complaints  about  lack  of  elk 
in  the  Bob  Marshall  are  mounting.  He 
said  luunanaged  lands  will  not  provide 
the  recreation  people  seek. 

He  spoke  in  favor  of  the  multiple  use 
concept  and  said  the  increase  in  popula- 
tion will  require  a  broader  timber  base. 

He  argued  against  hasty  forest  legisla- 
tion such  SIS  bills  introduced  by  Senators 
Metcalf  and  Hatfield  and  stated  the 
current  water  pollution  bill  and  the  Na- 
tional Health  and  Safety  Act  would  be 
damaging  to  the  economy. 

He  stated  that  he  had  heard  that  only 
30  cents  of  each  dollar  collected  in  the 
KV  fund  reached  the  ground,  with  70 
cents  being  used  in  administration. 

Ed  Barton,  Western  Wood  Products 
Association,  said  the  current  economic 
squeeze  and  high  unemployment  are  not 
unique  to  Sanders  County,  but  are  prev- 
alent In  all  of  the  Northwestern  United 
States.  He  blamed  pressure  from  en- 
vironmental quarters.  He  stated  that 
while  environmental  Impact  statements 
are  given  great  consideration  by  the 
USPS,  no  social  or  economic  Impact 
statements  are  considered. 

Robert  Van  Derhoff,  vice-president  of 
the  natiu-al  resources  committee  of 
Sanders  County,  read  a  prepared  state- 
vassai — appendix  vm. 

He  said  an  objective  of  his  committee 
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was  to  encourage  development  of  pub- 
lic lands  imder  multiple  use,  to  enhance 
it  for  game  habitat,  recreatioD,  fire  con- 
trol, and  timber  production. 

Intensive  meuiagement  of  the  forests 
could  add  much  to  the  achievement  of 
their  objective,  he  said.  He  urged  the 
USPS  to  begin  that  management  now  by 
thinning  the  areas  burned  over  In  the 
1910  fire  and  using  the  thinnings  for 
studs  and  poles. 

Noting  that  history  showed  the  area  to 
be  deficient  In  game  in  the  early  part  of 
the  19th  century,  he  said  logging  had  ac- 
cidentally provided  the  forage  and 
browse  to  increase  game  herds. 

He  stated  that  preservatlcRi  of  the 
forests  for  wilderness  was  the  gocJ  of  a 
small  w^l-flnanced  group.  Turning 
farms  and  ranches  back  to  nature  will 
cause  hunger,  he  said. 

He  concluded  by  saying  his  cmnmittee 
recommends  a  larger  USPS  appropria- 
tion to  be  used  in  the  field  for  Intensive 
forest  management  and  not  for  addi- 
tional office  Jobs. 

Chris  Roholt  stated  there  are  1  to  2 
million  acres  being  studied  as  wilderness 
candidate  areas  while  there  are  7  million 
total  acres  in  the  region  1.  He  said  road- 
less areas  should  be  studied  with  the 
thought  of  further  development. 

Jean  Warren  stated  she  also  felt  the 
USPS  needed  more  money  for  manage- 
ment but  questioned  those  who  spoke 
against  further  wilderness  areas.  She 
felt  there  is  a  land  ethic  and  that  3  per- 
cent of  the  land  for  a  peoples  forest  was 
not  too  much  when  one  looked  50  to  100 
years  ahead  for  future  needs. 

She  said  she  felt  there  was  a  miscon- 
ception that  wilderness  was  for  recrea- 
tional use  only.  She  said  one-third  of 
1  percent  was  too  much  for  wilderness. 

I  replied  that  the  tax  base  is  reduced 
when  areas  go  into  wilderness  because 
the  timber  in  those  lands  generate  in- 
come for  the  counties'  schools  when  sold. 
I  said  the  areas  put  into  wilderness  by 
those  unfamiliar  with  the  problems  of 
taxation  amoimt  to  penalties  for  M(Xi- 
tana  counties. 

Jean  Warren  £isked  me  how  I  equated 
my  statement  with  my  linooln-Scape- 
goet  Wilderness  bill,  and  whether  I  felt 
there  were  other  areas  worth  wilderness 
consideration  in  Montana. 

I  replied  that  in  my  opinion  the  timber 
in  the  Linc(^-Scapegoat  area  was  mar- 
ginal as  commercial  timber  and  the  min- 
eral surveys  indicated  little  likelihood  of 
commercial  deposits.  Therefore,  I  said, 
I  felt  the  best  use  of  the  land  was  as 
wilderness. 

I  said  that  I  would  make  my  decision 
for  each  area  based  on  its  merits.  At 
present,  I  said,  I  feel  areas  in  the  Bear- 
tooth  and  Spanish  Peaks  are  worthy  of 
wilderness  consideration. 

Wes  Steams  spoke  of  several  blUs  in 
the  Congress  that  would  provide  "in  lieu 
of  tax  pajrments"  to  the  counties.  One, 
he  said,  would  provide  more  money  to 
States  sudi  as  Iowa  and  West  Virginia, 
while  Montana  would  receive  less.  An- 
other bill  would  cut  Mcntana's  present 
pajrments  in  half,  while  a  bill  Introduced 
by  Congressman  Aspinall  seemed  rea- 
sonable and  would  provide  for  public 
lands   to   retiun   comp^isation   to   the 
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counties  based  on  comparable  returns 
from  private  lands. 

Another  blU  mentioned  by  Mr.  SI  earns 
would  allow  the  Secretary  to  base  n  turns 
to  counties  on  heavy  tourist  use. 

Forrest  Dobson,  speaking  of  the  25 
percent  of  timber  sales  which  aie  re- 
turned to  the  counties,  said  It  siould 
be  based  on  the  gross  rather  thai  the 
net. 

Jim  Wilson  objected  to  Ooverr  ment 
subsidies— referring  to  "In  Ueu  o  tax 
payments,"  and  said  that  the  axes 
would  have  to  be  raised  to  make  s  ibsl- 
dized  payments. 

Forrest  Dobson  noted  that  tlmbe:  lost 
to  the  Lincoln-Scapegoat  area,  ireans 
additional  pressures  on  every  other  irea. 
He  said  timber  from  the  Lincoln  girea 
now  is  purchased  by  Missoula  firms. 
When  they  cannot  get  timber  in  the  Lin- 
coln area,  they  will  be  competing  hei  ivier 
in  this  area,  he  said. 

Wesley  Stearns  asked  why  the  Ui  lited 
States  has  been  willing  to  spend  bil  ions 
on  the  space  program  while  almos  i  ig- 
noring the  renewal  of  our  timbei  re- 
sources. 

An  unidentified  woman  asked  ol  the 
provisions  of  the  Metcalf  bill  anc  re- 
quested opinion  of  the  bill. 

I  stated  I  was  not  pleased  with  the 
Metcalf  biU  nor  the  Hatfield  bill.  I  said 
I  do  concur  with  the  objectives  of  ;im- 
ber  management  but  hoped  better  h  gls- 
lation  could  be  developed  to  acl  ieve 
those  objectives.  I  mentioned  a  bil  by 
Congressman  Kyl  which  would  preside 
for  reforestation  and  stated  he  endo  rsed 
it. 

I  said  I  objected  to  the  provisions  \«th- 
In  the  Metcalf  bill  which  would  pro  ^de 
for  heavy  penalties  for  violators  (f  a 
mandatory  management  plan  and  the 
provision  which  would  allow  exam  na- 
tion of  property  and  records  witl  out 
a  search  warrant. 

I  stated  I  favored  the  Incentives  In 
the  Hatneld  bill  but  felt  they  ctuld 
be  Improved  upon  even  further. 

An  unidentified  male  asked  me  to 
work  for  the  removal  of  dynamite  ma  ?&- 
zines  from  control  of  the  alcohol  i  ind 
tobacco  unit  of  the  Treasury  Depi  rt- 
ment  and  place  jurisdiction  under  c  m- 
trol  of  the  Bureau  of  Mine  Safety. 

There  being  no  further  comment  or 
questions,  the  meeting  was  adjoume  I. 

Mr.  Speaker,  materials  referred  to 
above  follow: 

Appendix  I 

CONGRZSSMAN   SHOtTP  HXASINO,   THOMPSC  N 

Falls,  Mont.,  March  31,  1073 
Congressman  Sboup — My  name  is  Wei  ley 
W.  Stearns,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Ctou  ity 
Commissioners  of  Sanders  County.  (Tbaiks 
for  hearing  In  Sanders  County.) 

Most  people  have  the  misconception  t  >at 
Montana  Is  a  sovereign  State,  like  Iowa  or 
other  midwest  states.  Nothing  could  be  far- 
ther from  the  truth.  Montana  Is  only  63 %|of 
a  sovereign  SUte.  The  other  37%  stUl  ke- 
longs  to  the  United  States,  and  Is  admlms- 
tered  under  Federal  Laws  and  rules 
regulations  promulgated  by  agencies  of 
Federal  Government. 

A  quick  glance  at  Exhibit  No.  3  will  _ 
you  the  tremendous  impact  this  has  upon 
several  counties  of  the  State. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

NATIOHAL  PAKKS 

Olacler  and  Montana  portion  of  Yellow- 
stone contains  8«4,000  Acres,  or  1460  8q. 
MUee — one  use — Recreation. 

WIUIERNESS     AND     WILD     LAND 

WUdemess  and  WUd  Land  In  Montana  al- 
ready reserved  contains  1,984,000  Acres,  or 
3100  Sq.  MUes — one  use — Recreation.  This  la 
equal  to  all  of  Missoula  County  and  V4  of 
Mineral  County.  About  1500  Sq.  Miles  of  this 
Is  commercial  forest.  (Boelle  Report.) 

Candidate  Wilderness  areas  contain  1,403.- 
000  acres  or  2,270  Sq.  Miles.  ThU  area  la 
equal  to  %  of  Sanders  County. 

LAIU     SUKPACK     AKSA 

Montana  contains  56.320  Acres,  or  88  Sq. 
MUes  of  lake  surface  water  araa. 

HIGRWAT8     AND     COUNTY     ROADS 

All  highways  and  county  roads  compoee  an 
area  oT  612,720  Acres,  or  796  Sq.  MUes,  which 
Is  equal  to  the  oounty  of  Deer  Lodge. 

Freeways  in  Montana  cover  43,520  Acres,  or 
68  Sq.  MUes. 

MININO 

Montana  mining,  oil  exploration  and  de- 
velopment, together  with  all  coal  strip  min- 
ing, over  the  past  100  years  have  used  an 
area  of  25.600  Acres,  or  40  Sq.  Miles,  which 
la  equal  to  6%  of  Silver  Bow  Oounty.  the 
smallest  oounty  in  the  State. 

MINXSAL  PBODCCTION 

In  1955  Montana  produced: 

78%  of  all  chromlte  concentrate  In  the 
United  States.  37%  of  all  magnesium  ore, 
17%  of  aU  the  sUver,  14%  of  all  the  elnc, 
8%  of  all  the  copper,  and  5%  of  aU  the  lead. 

Nearly  all  of  the  nation's  vermlcullte  \b 
mined  and  processed  In  Unooln  County, 
Montana. 

In  1970  Montana  produced  309  million  dol- 
lars from  minerals,  coal  and  oil — and  em- 
ployed over  20.000  workers — using  only  3V4  % 
of  the  total  land  area  ot  the  State. 

TTJS.     PRIMART     MINKRAL     STTPPLT     AND    DEICANO 
RELATIONSHIP 

(U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  Report — April  1,  1971) 

In  1969.  the  U.S.  demand  for  primary  min- 
erals totaled  approximately  37.4  blUion,  on 
the  basis  of  1969  constant  dollars.  The  de- 
mand la  expected  to  increase  over  4  times 
this  amoaint,  to  about  162  Mlllon  by  the  year 
2000.  This  Is  only  28  years  In  the  future. 

Based  on  historical  production  trends  of 
the  past  20  years,  a  deficit  of  55.5  billion  Is 
indicated  for  the  year  2000. 

You  wlU  notice  that  the  predicted  deficit 
only  28  years  in  the  future  is  greater  than 
the  total  U.S.  production  in  1969. 

Therefore  the  future  mineral  needs  are  well 
known.  Under  these  conditions  It  la  pure 
folly  for  anyone  to  advocate  locking  up  the 
land  for  only  one  use. 

AU  public  lands  must  remain  open  tor 
mineral  exploration  and  development  if  our 
Nation  and  our  people's  standard  of  living 
are  to  survive. 
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Appendix  II 
Statement  Bt  Kntjte  Kirkebesg 


EXHIBir   NO.    1 

Kxhlblt  No.  1  shows  graphically  how  we  i  ipe 
using  some  of  our  lands  in  Montana  tod  ij. 


Congressman  Shoup,  ladles  and  gentle- 
men. I  am  Knute  Kirkeberg,  Vice-President 
of  the  Sanders  County  Chapter  of  the  West- 
ern Montana  Mining  Association.  As  such,  I 
am  the  spokesman  for  concerned  dtlaens  of 
this  chapter  residing  within  and  outside  the 
county.  On  their  behalf,  I  wish  to  thank 
Congressman  Shoup  for  the  opportunity  to 
present  this  statement. 

The  Western  Montana  Mining  Association 
Is  dedicated  to  the  preservation  of  all  citizens 
rights  to  the  natural  resources.  The  threat 
to  this  right  of  all  citizens  Is  being  advanced 
dally  by  advocates  of  preservation,  and  more 
government.  Our  feeling  towards  these 
threats  can  be  summed  up  by  a  quote  from 
the  late  Associate  Justice  Louis  Brandeis  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  who  said 
"The  greatest  dangers  to  liberty  lurk  in  the 


insidious  encroachment  by  men  of  zeal 
well-meaning  but  without  understanding"! 
It  is  our  purp>ose,  at  this  hearing,  to  ex- 
press our  views  to  enlarge  understanding. 

Battle  Unes  a?e  being  drawn  all  over  the 
United  States  on  the  1872  Mining  Law.  Both 
the  envlromentallsts  and  the  industry  are 
actively  promoting  their  views  of  mining. 
The  proposals  for  change,  range  from  all  out 
abandonment  of  the  present  mining  laws,  to 
a    modification    of   the   location   system   of 
mining    clalm.s.    "Conservationists    and    the 
U.S.  Forest  Service  In  the  fall  of  1971  pushed 
hard  for  repeal  of  the  present  mining  law  and 
promoted  a  substitution  of  a  mineral  leasing 
system."  We  feel  a  radical  departure  from  the 
present  mining  law  Is  wrong  and  not  In  the 
best  interest  of  all  citizens.  Any  leasing  sys- 
tem would  most  likely  take  away  the  pros- 
pectors  claim,  eliminate  his  right  to  sUke 
a  claim  and  essentially  squeez«  out  the  small 
miner  and  prospector.  We  feel  the  system 
established  by  the  1872  mining  law  was  one 
of  the  best  systems  ever  developed  by  any 
society  and  we  adhere  to  the  retention  of  the 
concept    of    ownership    by    discovery.    Past 
small  miners  and  prospectors  have  lived  with 
the  philosophy  of  keeping  a  low  profile  and 
avoiding  publicity.  As  a  result,  we  have  not 
used  the  basics  of  building  a  favorr.ble  Image 
Times  have  changed.  Our  purpose  has  been 
atUcked    from    all    arens    with    widespread 
publicity   that   has   led   to   the   public   be- 
lieving we  are  the  bad  guys  In  the  business 
scene.   We   deny   this   and   can   Justify   the 
small  miner  and  prospector  role  in  helping 
maintain  the  high  standard  of  living  we  all 
enjoy  and  In  helping  provide  the  minerals 
for   our    national    needs.   Please   remember, 
mining  la  a  difficult  subject  to  explain  even 
to  those  who  have  some  association  with  It. 
For  a  moment.  Let  us  reflect  a  little  on  the 
development  of  the  west  Including  Montana 
We  must  keep  in  mind  this  period  was  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  man  that  a  group 
of  free  people  were  allowed  to  develop  a  new 
land  with  abundant  resources.  The  people 
were  without  restriction  of  families,  kings, 
governments  or  church  ownership.  They  were' 
allowed  to  claim  and  develop  the  land,  re- 
sulting in  a  system  that  became  the  envy  of 
the  rest  of  the  world  and  a  standard  of  living 
that  literally  lifted  the  world  up  with  it.  This 
period  of  our  history,  the  fifty  years  from 
1875  to  1925  resulted  in  a  tremendous  ad- 
vancement in  the  use  of  our  natural   re- 
sources. However  in  thU  unique  experience, 
abuses  did  result.   Tlmberland   overcuttlng 
took  place.  Overgrazing  occurred  with  com- 
petition of  cattle  and  sheep.  I>ust  bowls  re- 
sulted from  Inexperience  of  farmers.  Most  of 
these  abuses  have  been  remedied  by  the  help 
of  nature  and  experienced  men.  The  scars 
have  healed  and  replaced  with  a  renewable 
crop.  Not  so.  with  mining.  The  traditional 
way  of  mineral  development  left  waste  pUes. 
Natiuw  did  not  replace  the  mine  dumps  with 
cover  crop  as  the  mineral  deposit  is  a  non- 
renewable   resource.    While    radical    groups 
condemn  the  mine  dump,  we  know  the  favor- 
ite Sunday  drive  by  many  people  has  been  to 
the  ghost  town  or  the  mine  at  the  end  of  the 
road. 

The  Importance  of  the  mineral  Industry 
including  gas  an  oU  to  the  State  of  Montana 
la  without  doubt.  It  is  the  second  largest  In- 
dustry, providing  over  WOO  mUllon  dollars 
annually  to  our  state  economy,  second  only 
to  agriculture.  Still,  the  disturbed  land  used 
for  mining  in  the  mineral  Industry  of  the 
state  is  only  40.7  square  miles.  Coal  stripping 
includes  about  two  thirds  of  this  figure.  In 
comparison,  the  disturbed  land  by  all  the 
mining  in  the  state  la  less  than  Interstate  90 
which  traverses  Montana  from  border  to 
border. 

In  Sanders  County  we  are  also  threatened 
with  restrlotions  to  mineral  exploration. 
Nearly  61  percent  of  an  land  In  the  ooimty 
Is  federally  owned  and  all  have  relatively  high 
levels  of  mineral  potential.  Today,  we  are 
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experiencing  prt^xised  withdrawals  of  land 
for  various  purposes,  for  example,  recrea- 
tion, wilderness  areas  and  roadless  area 
studies.  UnfortunAtely,  the  withdrawals  are 
Implemented  luider  a  poUcy  that  does  not 
appraise  the  mineral  potential  of  the  land. 

In  this  ooimty,  like  many  of  the  areas  of 
the  weet,  the  miner  was  criticized  for  fol- 
lowing the  requirement  of  the  law  and  dig- 
ging discovery  pits.  Fortunately,  this  re- 
quirement has  been  removed  In  recent  legts- 
latlon,  but  It  did  not  expose  the  relative  land 
disturbance.  It  can  easily  be  shown  that  all 
the  land  combined  in  this  county  disturbed 
by  the  old  discovery  pit  practice  did  not 
compare  in  acreage  disturbed  in  one  clear 
cut  of  160  acres.  We  are  not  condemning 
clear  cutting  but  rather  using  it  f^  com- 
parison. It  is  also  Ironic  that  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice which  promoted  clear  cut  practice  brings 
back  this  ghost  of  pit  digging  to  criticize  the 
past  practices  of  the  miner. 

Incentive  is  the  motivating  force  for  min- 
eral discovery.  Last  year  after  an  intensive 
study,  the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commis- 
sion concluded  that  the  nation  should  rely 
on  private  enterprise  for  mineral  explora- 
tion and  development  and  continue  to 
promote  exploration  and  development  of 
minerals  on  public  lands.  Despite  this  study, 
environmental  groups  and  others  severely  at- 
tacked this  proposition  and  proposed  setting 
all  mineral  exploration  imder  a  leasing  sys- 
tem, administered  by  one  federal  administra- 
tor. This  administrator  would  have  unlimited 
authority  to  establish  and  manage  policies 
to  control  activities  on  all  public  lands.  His 
Judgment  would  be  final. 

Where  will  democracy  go  If  this  system  Is 
adapted?  We  earnestly  recommend  rejection 
of  this  philosophy  and  the  adoption  of  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Land  Law  Review  Com- 
mission. We  believe  the  merits  of  the  system 
under  which  we  have  lived  and  which  has 
served  our  nation  and  people  so  effectively 
should  not  be  discarded. 

Aflmlnlstratiop  of  growing  environmental 
laws  and  federal  regulations  is  oooflioting 
with  the  dtlaens  rights  under  the  present 
laws.  Regulations  over  mining  are  being 
placed  'indw  agencies  with  persons  having 
speciallBed  flelda  such  as  Mcdogy,  hydrology, 
forestry,  ecology  and  sanitary  engineering. 
rather  than  in  the  hands  of  mineral  profes- 
sionals. We  do  not  dlq>ute  tbe  neoeastty  of 
such  agSDcles  to  their  particular  fMd  but  it 
is  difficult  to  explain  their  expertise  in  ad- 
ministration of  mineral  problems.  Onoe  au- 
thority is  given  to  these  unrelated  agencies 
to  mlnenJ  industries,  geologista  or  mineral 
specialists  may  not  be  consulted  or  are  even 
ignored.  One  case  in  point  was  the  appear- 
ance of  a  UJ3.  Treasury  agent  at  a  local  mine 
to  inform  the  operator  of  the  proper  proce- 
dure for  handling  fuse  and  dynamite.  His 
expertise  it  was  learned  came  from  a  three 
day  crash  course.  Pollution  control  agencies 
are  also  rapidly  striving  for  power  to  close 
mines,  not  only  in  the  case  of  pollution  but 
in  case  ot  deciding  guilt  where  somebody 
feels  a  crime  might  occur.  We  are  forced  with 
too  many  mights  and  maybes  where  facts  are 
needed.  A  positive  alternative  to  this  prob- 
lem is  the  presence  of  mining  and  mlnend 
professlonaUsm  in  the  administration  of  fed- 
eral regulations  concerning  mining. 

May  I  conclude  with  an  ai^roprlate  quota- 
tion, "The  destruction  of  liberty  is  always 
the  plea  of  Necessity". 

Appbnsix  m 
Statement  op  Lawamua  J.  McCartrt 
Rep.  Richard  Shoup,  Ladles  &  Oentlemen: 
As  an  introduction,  my  firm  specialises  In 
the  e^loratlon  for  minerals;  oil,  gas  and  base 
metals  throughout  the  United  States,  Canada 
and  other  countries. 

The  demand  for  these  raw  materials  is 
estimated  to  triple  within  10  to  16  years.  The 
pressure  on  available  supplies  Is  obvious,  as 
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well  as  the  necessity  for  Increased  search 
for  new  supplies. 

On  the  pubUc  domain  in  Western  Montana 
where  the  major  exploratory  effort  will  be 
made  and  is  being  made,  we  are  faced  with 
the  curious  situation  of  dealing  with  a  fed- 
eral regulatory  agency — ^the  Forest  Service— 
who  have  little  knowledge  or  interest  in  the 
natural  resources  of  the  land  beneath  the 
surface. 

To  be  more  specific,  the  Lolo  National 
Forest  is  managed  with  the  viewpoint  that 
the  mining  business  is  their  adversary.  To 
be  candid,  the  detailed  attempts  at  harass- 
ment we  experience  here  are  not  prevalent 
in  the  other  forests. 

However,  in  the  Lolo,  the  rights  of  all 
citizens  to  prospect  and  mine  on  the  public 
domain  are  Improperly  Impaired  and  impeded 
by  over-zealous  federal  employees. 

I  have  been  told  in  front  of  other  wit- 
neses  by  one  Resource  Assistant  in  a  Forest 
Service  District  on  the  Lolo  that  his  higher 
duty  to  protect  the  public  domain  wUl  not 
be  hampered  by  a  mere  lack  of  statutory  au- 
thority and  that  no  mining  will  go  on  with- 
out his  personal  approval.  He  went  on  to  say 
that  most  prospectors  were  so  diunb  that 
they  did  not  know  what  limits  there  were 
to  his  authority.  In  our  case,  if  challenged 
correctly,  he  would  smile,  say  he  Is  sorry, 
and  find  some  other  way  to  stop  us. 

These  harassing  tactics  have  been  taken 
over  nearly  a  year  and  so  far,  no  higher  au- 
thority in  the  Lolo  has  repudiated  his  ac- 
tions or  statements. 

As  you  know  I  have  proposed  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  subsurface  resources  on  the 
public  domain  be  taken  out  of  the  hand 
of  the  Forest  Service  and  given  to  competent 
agencies  in  the  Department  of  The  Interior. 

Until  that  time,  the  Forest  Service  has  to 
be  impressed  with  the  importance  of  sub- 
sxirface  resources  to  the  sovereign  needs  of 
the  nation  and  the  necessity  to  wtvk  within 
some  civilized  set  of  rules  in  regard  to  the 
mining  industry. 

Appendix  IV 
Statekent  bt  Don  Lawson 

Mr.  Chairman.  Congressman  Shoup,  Ladles 
and  Oentlraaen:  I  am  Don  Lawson,  field 
agent  for  the  Montana  Bureau  of  Mines  and 
Geology,  and  am  honored  to  be  here  tonight 
to  make  a  brief  statement  as  a  representative 
of  this  agency.  The  Bureau  was  established 
to  help  promote  the  development  of  the 
mineral  resources  of  our  state.  We  agree 
with  the  multiple-use  concept  for  our  public 
lands,  but  we  disagree  with  the  withdrawal 
of  land  for  study  purposes  If  It  causes  loss  of 
Jobs  or  closes  down  exploration  programs  for 
minerals. 

In  many  areas  in  the  state,  the  pn^xieed 
aress  either  include  or  so  closely  adjoin 
areas  In  which  exploration  work  is  active 
that  even  If  mineral  deposits  are  discovered, 
it  woiUd  be  impossible  to  develop  them  fully. 
In  most  places  today,  the  only  way  to  deter- 
mine whether  mineral  deposits  are  present 
is  by  expensive  tlme-oonsumlng  drilling.  If 
we  face  reality  we  know  that  mining  people 
cannot  possibly  discover  and  evaluate  all 
the  mineral  deposits  On  public  lands  in  the 
next  few  years,  even  if  they  had  unlimited 
exploration  funds  and  free  access.  We  know 
that  only  a  small  amount  of  our  public  lands 
contain  mineral  deposits,  but  Industry  needs 
the  time  to  explore  these  areas  before  they 
are  locked  up  forever,  or  such  restrictive 
administrative  rules  ^tplled  that  neither 
'"'"'"g  companies  nor  the  small  miner  can 
conduct  effective  exploration. 

We  would  like  to  point  out  that  we  should 
be  sensible  in  our  restrictions  on  "'«"«"g  and 
exploration — after  all.  according  to  the  VS. 
Bureau  of  Mines,  in  the  110  years  that  mining 
has  taken  place  in  Montana,  only  28.000  acres, 
or  approximately  40  sqiuue  miles  of  land  out 
ot  a  state  total  area  of  147,000  square  miles. 
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has  been  disturbed  by  all  mining,  including 
coal,  phosphate,  metal,  and  even  gravel  pits. 
InclduitaUy,  over  a  much  shorter  period  of 
time  the  Interstate  highway  system  has  taken 
a  total  of  60  square  miles.  Nationwide,  con- 
trary to  the  ImpUcations  of  the  environ- 
mentalists, less  than  0.6  percent  of  our  land 
surface  has  been  disturbed  by  mining. 

Appendix  V 
Thokpson  Falls,  Mont., 

March  30, 1972. 
Western  Montana  Mining  Association, 
Thompson  Falls,  Mont.: 

Mr.  Morkert  wants  me  to  send  you  some 
names  of  prospectors.  He  Isnt  able  to  at- 
tend the  meetings,  he  has  been  sick  almost 
a  year  and  is  90.  He  would  like  very  much 
to  attend  the  meetings.  He  thinks  it  is  a 
very  good  ides. 

These    men    may    be    at    the    meeting 
tomorrow: 
Wendell  Stephens,  Paradise,  Montana. 
Jack  Howes,  Paradise,  Montana. 
Bob  Stephens,  Paradise,  Montana. 
There  is  others  at  VermUllon  but  we  do 
not  know  where  they  get  their  mail. 

I  am  pleased  and  I  feel  the  prospectors 
need  let  it  be  known.  Everyone  has  a  right 
to  be  in  the  woods.  The  forest,  they  Iiave  did 
a  lot  for  this  country. 
Respectfully, 

Delorcs  Kiricenb^o. 

Appendix  VI 

Dear  Sir,  Friend  and  Representative:  We 
were  born  and  raised  in  Lincoln  County  and 
have  resided  here  all  of  our  lives  which  is 
nearly  40  years. 

We  were  married  here  and  have  worked 
here  many  years,  owning  home  and  prop- 
erty and  are  raising  our  children  to  be  good 
cltlaens  of  this  country. 

We  have  been  associated  with  lumbering, 
mining  and  fanning  all  of  our  lives  and  we 
feel  that  closure  of  the  forests  Is  a  form  of 
confiscating  what  rightfully  belongs  to  the 
people. 

We  say  this  because  we  feel  that  we  know 
this  country  of  Western  Montana  and  we 
do  love  it  greatly. 

We  are  of  the  few  that  actually  feel 
that  each  lake,  each  creek  and  each  moun- 
tain Is  a  friend  to  us,  knowing  its  name  and 
place  well  as  we  frequent  these  places 
throughout  the  year  continually. 

We  are  not  for  the  useless  riddlelng  of 
the  timber — neither  are  we  for  erosion,  lit- 
tering or  pollution  or  senseless  killing  of 
the  game. 

We  adhere  to  correcting  these  problems 
with  freedom  in  mind. 

A  cloeed  forest  is  not  freedom  simply 
because  few  people  use  a  closed  forest. 

Only  by  careful  use  of  the  forest  and  land, 
Montana  will  go  on  being  truly  a  great  State 
not  only  in  beauty  but  also  in  the  great 
wealth  that  it  was  blessed  with. 
Sincerely, 

Donald  C.  and  Maxix  Cxife. 

Affenoix  Vn 
Hon.  RicHAXD  Shoup. 
Thompson  Falls,  Mont. 

Dear  Mr.  Shoup:  As  a  member  of  the  San- 
ders County  Natural  Resources  Committee. 
I  wish  to  submit  the  following  data  and 
rec(Hnmendations  for  your  consideration. 

Employment  in  Sanders  County  (data 
from  Employment  Security  Division,  publi- 
cation FL  295-Supplefnent)  Fiscal  1971: 

All  covered  Industry,  Manufacturing  (saw- 
mills and  logging) : 

Employers  172,  37,  21%. 

Workers  1,136.  436,  89%. 

Wages  $6,792,304,  $3,276,135,  48%. 

In  the  oounty  the  ration  of  total  workers/ 
manufacturing  Is  generally  higher  in  other 
years.  Several  large  construction  jobs  were  in 
progress  in   the  cotinty  last   year.   All  the 
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manufacturing  claulflcatlon  in  Sanden 
County  Is  either  sawmill  or  logging.  Pleaae 
note  tbat  48%.  of  the  payroU  In  Sacdera 
County  came  directly  from  logging  or  law- 
mllUng. 

The  above  figures  Indicate  the  reU  moe 
on  the  woods  product  Industry  In  Sac  lera 
County.  We  are  quite  simply  a  one  Indu  Btry 
area.  Note  that  nearly  50%  of  the  wagei  ar« 
a  direct  result.  1969  showed  a  more  dec  ded 
reliance — nearly  70 '"c  of  the  wages  cune 
from  the  woods  products  Industry  In  hat 
period. 

SAWMILLS 

There  are  three  sawmills  In  Tbomi  son 
Falls,  one  in  Plains  and  one  in  Trout  Cr  sek. 
In  addition  to  these  larger  mills  there  are 
numerous  small  mills  In  the  county.  Aati- 
conda  Forest  Products  does  not  operate  a 
sawmill  In  the  county  but  they  have  lij-ga 
land  holdings  .n  the  county  and  ship  tjclr 
dally  logging  production  to  Bonner  for 
Manufacturing. 

LAND    OWNEHSHIP 

Nearly  all  the  timber  available  to  opei  ate 
our  sawmills  Is  removed  from  public  lai  ids. 
At  least  90%  of  the  log  supply  must  c<  me 
from  pubUc  lands.  The  InsUlled  head  rig 
capacity  In  the  county  is  In  balance  with 
what  has  been  heretofore  the  allowable  ;ut 
from  the  public  lands.  A  reduction  in  ;he 
allowable  cut  will  bring  about  a  loss  of  ra  ills 
or  a  reduction  in  shifts  operating. 

This  area  has  not  been  overcut!!  Thfre 
has  been  no  local  clamor  for  roadless,  bi  «lc 
country  or  wilderness  type  land  classlfl  ;a- 
tlon.  There  have  been  local  complaints  ab  lut 
clear  cutting  but  not  the  general  disma;  as 
In  the  Bltterroots.  Our  crop  Is  trees!  One 
wonders  If  maybe  a  wilderness  should  lot 
be  proposed  for  a  couple  hundred  thousf  nd 
acres  out  of  the  heartland  of  Iowa,  HI.,  or 
Indiana.  How  far  would  that  proposal  g  it? 
I  think  that  you  should  be  careful  In  ad- 
vocating wilderness  classification  for  »ur 
croplands. 

We  have  a  100,000  acre  wUderneas  area  in 
the  Cabinet  Moimtalns.  It  Is  little  used  o  it- 
slde  of  two  beavUy  fished  lakes.  I  fully  >e- 
Ueve  that  the  public  does  not  understand  iie 
wilderness  concept.  Complaints  are  mou  it- 
Ing  daily  over  the  decreasing  elk  herds  in 
the  BOB  Marsballs.  Unmanaged  lands  \rtll 
not  provide  the  recreation  that  people  tre 
searching  for. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

We  generally  back  the  multiple-use  mi  n- 
agement  of  our  national  forest.  We  do  i  lOt 
want  large  areas  being  set  aside  for  Wild  sr- 
ness,  roadless  or  back  country  or  other  ■«- 
strlctlve  land  daoslflcatlons.  Tbe  daoiand  !0r 
forest  products  will  Increase  as  our  popu  a- 
tlon  Increases.  We  simply  cannot  afford  to 
Shrink  the  land  base  for  growing  tlml  >er 
products  In  the  face  of  oiu"  expanding  pop  u- 
latlon. 

We  hope  that  you  take  a  long  hard  look  at 
legislation  affecting  the  forest.  Laws  such  as 
the  Metcalf  and/or  Hatfield  bUls  should  r  ot 
be  hastily  passed  In  these  emotional  tlm  >s. 
The  Water  Pc^lutlon  Bill  also  could  be  se:  1- 
ously  harmful  not  only  to  the  lumberl  ig 
Industry  but  to  the  economy  as  a  whole  I 
believe  that  as  presently  written  it  will  pro  n 
to  be  a  poor  bUI  as  the  National  Health  a)  id 
Safety  Act. 

In  the  interest  of  better  forestry  practic  es 
on  federal  cut-over  lands  the  present  US  'S 
program  needs  perusal.  I  refer  in  particu  ar 
to  the  KV-Law.  I  have  been  Informed  bj  a 
reliable  source  that  at  the  present  time  )n 
the  Lolo  National  Forest  a  mere  30<  out  of 
each  dollar  collected  In  the  KV  fund  is  ul  ;1- 
mately  reaching  the  ground.  70%  of  the  o  il- 
lectlona  Is  being  eroded  away  In  admlnisti  a- 
tlve  expenditures.  Frankly  this  Is  a  sad  co  a- 
dltlon  as  our  sale  areas  simply  are  not  I  e- 
Ing  rehabUltated.  The  KV  funds  are  bel  >g 
iised  as  slush  fundstlt 

FOBUST  H.  DoBSOIf. 
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Appkndix  Vm 

STATEKUfT   or   RoSnT   VAN    DcaBOFT 

My  name  la  Robert  van  Derhoff,  vice  pres- 
ident Of  the  Natural  Resources  Committee  of 
Sanders  County. 

One  of  objectives  of  the  Natural  Resources 
Committee  Is  to  encourage  the  development 
of  our  public  lands  under  a  program  that 
will  provide  for  multiple  use  and  Intensive 
management  of  that  natural  resource,  so 
that  game  habitat,  access  for  recreation,  flra 
control  and  timber  production  are  enhanced. 

We  believe  that  national  forest  land  and 
Its  potential  for  providing  renewable  re- 
sources is  one  of  the  most  Important  factors 
In  the  economy  of  Sanders  County  and  West- 
ern Montana. 

We  believe  the  present  timber,  game  range 
and  recreation  areas  can  be  Improved  through 
proper  planning  and  management.  Forest 
Service  personnel  have  stated  that  a  small 
portion  of  this  Ranger  District  has  the  poten- 
tial for  producing  the  present  allowable  cut 
of  the  entire  district.  Why  not  make  a  start? 
Much  of  the  1910  burn  area  needs  thinning 
now.  There  Is  a  market  for  stud  timber  and 
poles  now.  These  thinning  sales  should  be 
encouraged  instead  of  discouraged. 

The  game  habitat  has  been  Improved  more 
or  leas  accidentally.  When  David  Thompson 
wintered  here  and  Lewis  and  Clark  passed 
through,  this  was  a  pretty  hungry  country 
for  game.  Logging  has  opened  dense  timber 
stands  so  browse  and  grass  provide  feed 
for  a  larger  game  population. 

Ecology  and  Motherhood  go  hand  In  band 
these  days.  Preservation  of  pur  National  For- 
ests In  a  pristine  state  untouched  by  man, 
has  become  a  religion  for  a  small,  well  orga- 
nized, wealthy  group.  If  we  turned  our  farms 
and  ranches  back  to  nature,  we  would  go 
hungry  quickly. 

CONCLUSION    . 

The  Natural  Resources  Committee  recom- 
mends an  appropriation  from  Congress,  large 
enough  to  enable  the  Forest  Service  to  start 
an  intensified  field  management  program. 
We  want  this  money  spent  on  actual  field 
work,  not  on  additional  office  jobs. 
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ETHEL  MARSDEN 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

or  wucoNsiif 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVSS 

Wednesday.  April  26.  1972 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  recenOy  I 
received  a  letter  concerning  one  of  my 
constituents  which  I  found  very  moving. 
It  Is  especially  timely,  I  think,  because 
of  the  quiet  yet  strong  message  It  sends 
to  anyone  who  reads  it.  The  letter  fol- 
lows: 

Alexandria,  Va., 

^arc^i  26.  1972. 
Hon.  Les  Aspin, 
House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  D.C. 

DtAR  Mk.  Aspm :  Today  we  received  the  sad 
news  that  my  wife's  aunt,  Mrs.  Ethel  Mars- 
den,  bad  died  In  Edgerton,  Wisconsin.  Caring 
for  her,  xmtll  the  very  end,  was  her  grand- 
daughter, Mrs.  Kaye  Tliomas. 

Both  ladles  have  had  difficult  fives.  If  their 
stories  were  told  in  the  Jargon  of  the  be- 
havioral sciences.  In  such  terms  as  dlvoroe. 
early  widowhood,  fatherless  household,  below 
poverty  level  incomes,  the  reader  would  Im- 
mediately conjecture  an  Image  that  approx- 
imates the  typical  case  load  of  a  social 
worker.  For  America  has  been  taught  to  asso- 
ciate personal  misfortune  with  relief,  tru- 
ancy, delinquency,  and  petty  criminality. 

But  this  wM  not  the  case.  The  late  Ethel 


Idarsden  was  a  model  of  self  rellanoe.  In  the 
Emersonian  sense,  and  so  Is  her  granddaugh- 
ter. When  Mr.  Marsden  died.  Aunt  Ethel  sup- 
ported herself  with  piano  lessons,  by  renting 
out  part  of  her  bouse,  and  by  growing  vege- 
tables In  her  garden.  The  idea  of  asking  for 
public  assistance  never  entered  her  mind. 
Cousin  Kaye  Is  the  image  of  her  grand- 
mother. A  bad  marriage  left  her  with  two 
children.  But  she  refused  alimony  so  that 
her  ex-husband  would  have  no  hold  over  the 
little  ones.  Instead,  she  found  a  Job,  first  In 
a  factory,  then  as  a  swltchboiurd  operator, 
using  a  minuscule  Income  to  raise  her  chil- 
dren and  care  for  her  grandmother  whose 
health  was  failing. 

As  I  read  this  morning's  paper  I  oould  not 
help  but  contrast  the  quiet  strength  of  these 
Uvea  with  the  events  that  make  news:  thou- 
sands of  small  children  being  sent  to  inarch 
on  the  White  House  with  demands  for  a 
guaranteed  Income,  and  a  large  corporation 
seeking  Its  type  of  dole  from  the  govern- 
ment m  the  form  of  an  anti-trust  deal. 

It  Is  sad  that  the  courage  and  philosophy 
which  mark  the  lives  of  men  and  women  like 
Mrs.  Marsden  and  Mrs.  Thomas  must  pass 
unnoticed;  while  those  who  opt  for  the  lees 
honorable  path  achieve  acclaim.  Still,  I  like 
to  think  that  Mrs.  Marsden  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
are  the  real  America  while  those  who  attract 
the  press  are  but  deviations. 

It  would  be  fitting  If,  but  once,  somebody 
directed  a  tribute  to  the  integrity,  courage, 
strength,  and  indomitable  will  of  the  Mars- 
dens  and  Thomases  of  America.  In  times  like 
this  we  need  a  reafOrmation  in  America. 

My  wife  and  I  would  be  deeply  fUttered, 
Mr.  Aspln,  if  you  could  take  the  time  and 
Insert  In  the  record  a  short  memorial  to  Mrs. 
Marsden  and  the  qualities  for  which  she 
stood. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Robot  Uodb. 


CELEBRATION  OF  JEWISH 
SOUDARTTY   DAY 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 


or  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  26,  1972 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  welcome 
this  opportunity  to  join  with  the  Jewish 
people  in  celebrating  Israel  Independ- 
ence and  Solidarity  Day. 

While  we  honor  the  dead  who  perished 
In  the  uprising  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto 
and  in  the  horror  chambers  of  Nazi  Ger- 
many, we  also  celebrate  the  strength  of 
an  oppressed  people  to  rebuild  their 
nation. 

I  also  Join  with  you  in  denoimcing  the 
persecution  of  3  million  Soviet  Jews  suf- 
fering under  a  tyranny  of  prejudice  and 
discrimination.  De^ite  systematic  at- 
tempts by  the  Soviet  Oovenmient  to  de- 
stroy their  traditions  and  culture,  the 
Soviet  Jews  have  maintained  their  he- 
roic spirit  and  deep  solidarity  in  the  face 
of  oppression. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  United 
States  to  express  its  official  disapproval 
of  the  Soviet's  anti-Semitic  policies.  Re- 
cently we  were  successful  in  passing  be- 
fore the  House  of  Representatives  a  res- 
olution urging  the  President  to  "call 
upon  the  Soviet  Government  to  permit 
the  free  expression  of  Ideas  and  the  ex- 
ercise of  religion  by  all  its  citizens  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Soviet  Constitution." 

Today  we  petition  our  President  to 
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publldy  commit  himself  to  the  cause  of 
Soviet  Jewry.  We  call  upon  him  to  use 
his  leadersUp  to  help  free  the  Jewish 
prisoners  of  conscience  and  to  help  So- 
viet Jews  achieve  the  fundammtal  right 
to  live  as  Jews  and  to  emigrate  in  free- 
d<Mn. 


RESOLUTION  OP  OYSTER  BAY,  N.Y. 


HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  26,  1972 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  be  able  to  bring  to  the  attenticHi  of  my 
colleagues  a  resoluticm  recently  adopted 
by  the  town  board  of  Oyster  Bay,  N.Y. 
Tlie  text  of  the  resolution  follows: 
OmcE  or  THE  Town  Clerk, 
Oyster  Bay,  N.Y.,  February  29,  1972. 

Hon.  LSSTBI  L.  WOUT, 

Great  Neck,  N.Y. 

Dear  Sir  :  Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Town  Board  of  the  Town  of 
Oyster  Bay,  February  32,  1972  objecting  to 
any  offshore  oU  drUllng  in  the  coastal  waters 
adjacent  to  the  Town  o?  Oyster  Bay. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Isabel  R.  Dodd,  Toton  Clerk. 

RESOLxmoN  No.  22S-72 

Whereas,  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Town  Board 
of  the  Town  of  Oyster  Bay  to  preserve  Its 
valuable  nattiral  resources  Including  beaches. 
Inlets,  canals.  Inland  waterways,  wetlands 
together  with  the  attendant  wildlife  and  ma- 
rine life  which  populate  these  areas;  and 

Whereas,  said  natural  resources  further 
provide  the  Town  of  Oyster  Bay  with  a 
source  of  recreational  areas  and  facilities 
which,  for  the  Town's  residents  and  the 
many  thousands  of  visitors  and  vacationers 
who  come  to  the  Town  each  year,  compare 
to  any  area  in  the  State  of  New  York  and 
probably  In  the  entire  country;    and 

Whereas,  the  possibility  exists  that  there  is 
oil  located  in  the  underwater  lands  adjacent 
to  the  Town  of  Oyster  B»y,  both  in  Long 
Island  Sound  to  the  north  and  the  Atlantl'; 
Ocean  on  the  south,  and  the  petroleum  In- 
dustry Is  seeking  the  right  to  drill  for  oil 
in  these  and  other  areas  adjacent  to  the 
waters  of  Long  Island;  and 

Whereas,  the  Department  of  the  Interior 

has  been  very  indefinite  in  stating  its  posi- 
tion relative  to  offsbore  oU  drUllng  In  the 
waters  adjacent  to  the  Town  of  Oyster  Bay, 
N.Y. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved.  That  the 
Town  Board  of  the  Town  of  Oyster  Bay,  being 
mindful  of  Its  position  of  trust  to  guard 
and  protect  Its  shores,  bettches  and  wildlife 
including  bird  and  marine  life  located  there, 
and  realizing  the  very  real  danger  which 
offshore  oil  drUllng  would  pose  to  the  Town's 
beaches  and  shoreline,  does  hereby  voice 
its  objection  to  any  offshcure  oU  drUllng  in 
the  coastal  waters  adjacent  to  the  Town  of 
Oyster  Bay  and  on  behalf  of  the  nearly  400,- 
000  residents  of  the  Town,  urge  our  legis- 
lators In  Albany  and  In  Washtr^^ton  to  take 
the  appropriate  steps  to  Insure  that  our 
beaches  and  shorelines  will  be  kept  free  from 
the  nilnous  effects  which  an  offshore  oU 
drilling  operation  could  bring  about. 

Resolution  adopted:  All  present  voting  aye. 

I  commend  the  Town  Board  for  their  action 
on  the  question  of  offshore  oU  drUllng.  We 
have  not  yet  developed  our  technology  to 
the  point  where  potentially  disastrous  oil 
spills  can  either  be  prevented  from  oocurlng 
or  be  neutralized  should  they  occur.  In  view 
of  this,  I  whcdeheartedly  support  the  board's 
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objection  to  any  drilling  In  waters  adjacent 
to  the  town. 

As  the  residents  of  the  area  are  aware,  I 
have  already  Introduced  legislation  here  in 
Washington  to  ban  Atlantic  offshore  drilling. 
Several  simUar  pr(q>osal8  are  being  consid- 
ered In  Albany.  We  must  protect  our  recrea- 
tional and  marine  resources  by  prohibiting 
any  offshore  oU  exploration  untu  adequate 
environmental  safeguards  exist. 


HELPING  DISADVANTAGED  YOUNG- 
STERS LEARN  HOW  TO  READ 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  WIGGINS 

or  CAUrOBNIA 
IN  THE  HOXnSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  26.  1972 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Hoffman 
Electronics  Corp.  is  a  healthy  and  active 
company  in  my  district.  It  has  been 
heavily  engaged  over  the  years  in  the 
production  of  sophisticated  electronic 
equipment,  largely  for  the  Department 
of  Defense,  and  could  finally  be  described 
as  a  member  of  this  country's  military 
industrial  complex. 

But  it  is  also  engaged  in  helping  dis- 
advantaged youngsters  learn  how  to 
read. 

Both  activities  are  important  to  the 
Nation,  but  imfortunately,  the  social 
concerns  which  major  defense  suppliers 
share  with  many  who  fear  the  inilitary 
industrial  complex  often  go  unnoticed.  It 
was  therefore,  with  considerable  pride 
that  the  achievements  of  Hoffman  Elec- 
tronics Corp.  were  reported  in  a  recent 
article  in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
entitled  "Over  the  Language  Hurdle, 
Larry  Is  Off  and  Running." 

I  insert  the  text  of  the  article  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

(Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Apr.  16.  1973] 

Over  the  Language  Httbole,  Laret  Is  Orr 

AND  Running 

(By  Curtis  J.  Sltomer) 

El    Monte,    Calif. — Young   Larry    Castro 

floundered  in  school   for  three  years.   But 

now  be  is  suddenly  learning  to  read. 

Larry,  a  youngster  of  Mexican-American 
descent,  is  a  fourth  grader  in  the  Portrero 

BChfM  here— in  a  barrio  just  east  of  Loe 

Angeles. 

Up  to  recently,  reading  problems  were 
conunonplace  for  him  and  most  of  his  class- 
mates. They  had  to  hurdle  language,  cul- 
tural, and  socioeconomic  barriers.  They  stlU 
do. 

But  now  there's  a  ray  of  hope.  And 
teachers  and  administrators  in  El  Mcmte 
credit  it  largely  to  the  utilization  of  elec- 
tronic reading  devices. 

Two  years  ago,  under  a  federal  grant, 
Portrero  experimented  with  the  Hoffman 
Reader  in  the  elementary  grades.  And  results 
were  so  successful  that  the  district — with  its 
own  funds — ^has  now  expanded  the  program 
into  half  of  its  18  schools,  serving  more  than 
2,000  youngsters. 

Jim  Curtis,  district  coordinator  of  special 
reading  projects,  boasts  that  the  machines 
aided  \n  raising  the  reading  abfllty  of  many 
of  the  chUdren  by  at  least  one  grade  levd. 
(Larry  Is  now  reading  at  a  seccmd-grade 
level— showing  marked  Improvement  In  less 
than  a  year.) 

LIKE  SMALL  TV   SETS 

The  Hoffman  machines — which  resemble 
small   television  sets  with  headphones  at- 
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tached — encourage  youngsters  to  work  at 
their  own  pace.  They  are  supplemented  by 
attractive  color  workbooks. 

"With  this  audiovisual  learning  system, 
chUdren  are  not  subjected  to  the  emotions  of 
teachers,"  says  Mr.  Curtis.  "And  the  teach- 
ing sequence  is  unbroken."  Each  day  when  a 
youngster  enters  the  reading  laboratory,  be 
can  automatically  pick  up  on  the  machine 
where  he  left  off  earlier." 

Other  benefits  of  this  machine  method, 
according  to  district  officials,  include:  better 
correlation  between  classroom  reading  and 
special  outside  reading:  less  stigma  on  slow 
learners;  solution  of  many  discipline  prob- 
lems; and  more  teaching  time  for  the  aver- 
age teacher. 

"When  the  chUdren  work  individually,  the 
slower  ones  don't  get  embarrassed,"  says 
teacher  Mary  Dlttemore.  Another  Portrero 
teacher,  Lonnle  Cross,  is  also  enthusiastic 
about  the  electronic  reader.  "Its  greatest  ad- 
vantage Is  for  ChUdren  with  difficulties.  An 
average  youngster  learns  to  read  because  be 
wants  to."  the  youthful  Miss  Cross  insists. 

The  Hoffman  Instruments  are  used  for  bi- 
lingual instruction  In  some  El  Monte  schotris. 
And  recently,  they  have  also  been  made  avaU- 
able  for  adult-education  classes  in  the  com- 
munity. 

STUDENTS    ARRIVE   EARLT 

Staff  members  of  the  Shirpser  school, 
which  services  youngsters  from  kindergarten 
through  fifth  grade,  report  that  students 
from  a  nearby  Junior  high  school  (which  has 
no  access  to  the  program)  voluntarily  come 
to  Shirpser  before  school  hours  to  use  the 
reading  machines. 

"Why  when  I  arrive  In  the  morning,  they're 
lined  up  waiting  at  the  door,"  reports  teacher 
Regina  Luke. 

Mr.  Curtis  admits  that  parents  in  the  com- 
munity were  at  first  suspicious  of  the  ma- 
chines. And  some  teachers  "had  to  be  sold  " 

"But  the  results  did  It."  he  explains.  "For 
the  first  time,  our  youngsters  are  reading  at 
grade  level — or  above.  Formerly  many  of 
them  were  two  or  three  years  behind." 

El  Monte's  reading  coordinator,  himself  a 
product  of  the  barrio,  credits  the  success  so 
far  almost  solely  to  the  Hoffman  method. 
"The  machine  has  been  the  catalyst.  It  has 
affected  the  program  and  the  teacher— but 
most  of  all  the  child,"  he  says. 


A  NEW  BREED  OP  PROFESSIONAL— 
THE  ECOLOMIST 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  26.  1972 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Dur- 
and  A.  Holladay  of  Continental  Mortgage 
Investors,  Boston,  has  written  an  excel- 
lent article  coQceming  a  new  breed  of 
professional — the  ecolomist. 

In  light  of  the  growing  interest  in  both 
ecology  and  economics,  I  would  like  to 
have  his  article  available  to  readers  of 
the  Record. 

Statement  bt  Durand  A.  Hollaoat 
A  new  breed  of  professional — ^the  ecolo- 
mist—has  emerged  to  meet  the  chaUenge  of 
our  changing  times.  His  field — ecolomlcs. 

An  ecolomist  Is  a  man  versed  In  ecology 
and  trained  In  economics  who  knows  how  to 
put  this  combined  knowledge  to  use  In  mod- 
em-day real  estate  and  business  development. 
The  practitioner  of  this  new  prafeeslon  Is 
knowledgeable  In  land  use,  tirban  planning, 
agriculture,  archltectvire,  i«.w<< Taping  engi- 
neering, transportation  and  zoning.  He  must 
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apply  this  Icnowledge  to  constructloQ  projc  cts 
with  the  goal  of  preserving  the  ecology,  ml  il- 
mlzlng  pollution,  and  providing  workjog 
room,  living  space  and  recreational  areai  to 
mest  the  needs  of  residents  of  a  partlct  lar 
community . 

The  ecolomlst  is  the  man  who  puts  It  all 
together — a  man  with  a  mixed  bag  who  Is  an 
expert  In  all  of  the  many  disciplines  Invoh  ed. 
The  role  of  the  ecolomlst  Is  becoming  more 
and  more  Important  with  the  growth  of 
"new"  towns  and  cities — satellite  cities. 

These  communities  are  bxillt  from  scral  cb. 
They  become  complete  living  and  work  mg 
areas  outside — and  some  times  within —  ;he 
Inner  cities.  As  such,  these  developme  its 
have  problems  which  are  unqlue  In  plann  ng 
and  ecolomlcal  considerations. 

The  Importance  of  the  ecolomlst*!  worl  la 
emphasized  by  the  fact  that  more  than  1.S 
million  acres  of  the  nation's  farm  lands  are 
being  converted  annually  for  other  typei  of 
development. 

Of  that  1 .6  million  acres  undergo  ng 
change,  an  average  of  420.000  acres  surroiu  d- 
ing  the  nation's  cities  and  towns  with  p<  p- 
ulatlons  of  50,000  or  more  are  being  c<  n- 
verted  each  year  primarily  for  residential  <  e- 
velopment. 

Currently,  about  one  fifth  of  the  natlo:  I's 
land  area  .  .  .  approximately  430  mllll  in 
acres  ...  is  being  used  for  crop  productlc  n. 
An  additional  040  million  acres  are  In  gn  ss 
and  rangelands. 

However,  continuing  population  pressv  re 
and  rising  personal  incomes,  along  with  a 
higher  availability  of  mortgage  loan  fun([s, 
have  led  to  Increased  urban  development  of 
what  was  once  farm  land. 
*"  The  ecolomlst  thinks  In  terms  of  the  coi  i- 
plete  city — homes,  shopping  centers,  8ho;>s 
and  businesses,  offices,  Industrial  facilltli «, 
schools,  chiu-ches  and  recreational  and  cv  1- 
tuTAl  centers. 

The  work  of  the  ecolomlst  can  be  seen  n 
such  projects  as  Crown  Center  In  Kani  u 
City;  Century  City  in  Los  Angeles;  and  C  o- 
lumbla,  Maryland,  and  Reston.  Virginia,  oi  t- 
slde  Washington,  D.C. 

This  kind  of  project  must  be  planned  to 
meet  all  needs  of  the  residents — not  oi  ly 
the  practical  considerations  of  housing  a  id 
related  needs,  but  also  the  demands  for  in 
environment  of  clean  air,  clean  water  a  id 
space  for  outdoor  living.  The  equally  1  n- 
portant  practical  consideration  is  that  1  he 
project  Is  profitable  trom  an  economic  star  d- 
polnt. 

No  one  argi^es  about  the  necessity  of  p  e- 
serving  the  ecology,  but  few  consider  1  be 
economics  involved. 

It  is  here  that  ecolomlcal  consideratl(  ns 
enter  the  picture.  Any  project  undertal  en 
has  profit  as  a  prime  consideration.  Mana  :e- 
ment  executives  responsible  for  a  real  est  ^te 
project  and  attendant  housing  and  co  n- 
merclal  construction  must  consider  the  pre  fit 
potential. 

It  Is  at  this  point  that  their  plans  son  e- 
tlmes  run  into  the  ecological  factors  '  a- 
volved.  It  is  easier,  of  course,  to  take  st4  ps 
to  meet  ecological  standards  when  a  coi  !• 
munlty  Is  in  the  planning  stage,  than  It  Is  bo 
make  adjustments  afterward — and  far  1<  bs 
expensive. 

The  ecolomlst  is  well  aware  of  these  poln  is. 
He  considers  the  effect  of  the  project  on  t  le 
community  In  which  It  Is  located.  He  weig  is 
the  relative  merits  of  both  ecological  a:  id 
economic  factors. 

It  Is  his  Job  to  meld  them  into  a  wot  C- 
Ing  relationship  which  will  satisfy  both  eo  1- 
ogists  and  the  economists  and  meet  the  nee  Is 
of  the  people  of  the  community. 

It  Is  to  meet  this  challenge  that  the  eo  1 
omlst  is  becoming  an  Increasingly  Importa  it 
flgxire  In  any  planning  for  the  Amertciin 
future.  This  emerging  multl-spedallst  In 
ecolomlcs  Is  bound  to  have  continuing  li  i- 
pact  on  all  types  of  real  estate,  bxislness  a  id 
Industrial  developments  in  the  exciting  ye^ 
ahead. 
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THE  NATION'S  STAKE  IN  ASSURINO 
ADEQUATE  ENERGY  SUPPLIES 


April  26,  1972 


HON.  JAMES  A.  McCLURE 

or  nuHO 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  26,  1972 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  has  recently  completed  the 
first  phase  of  a  detailed  investigation  of 
the  energy  problems  facing  this  Nation. 
As  a  member  of  the  committee,  I  was 
pleased  to  participate  in  these  hearings, 
under  the  leadership  of  its  distinguished 
Chairman,  the  Honorable  Watni  N.  As- 
piNALL.  One  of  my  most  rewarding  ex- 
periences during  my  6  years  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  been  to  serve 
with  Mr.  AspiNALL  on  his  committee.  I 
believe  that  the  Congress  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States  owe  him  a  debt  of 
gratitude  for  bringing  to  the  public  at- 
tention the  extent  and  seriousness  of  our 
energy  problems.  The  facts  have  been 
made  clear — it  is  up  to  the  Congress  to 
acts,  to  aver  crippling  shortages  of  crit- 
ical energy  supplies  In  the  coming  years. 
And,  if  we  do  not  act,  we  will  without 
question  experience  such  shortages. 

On  April  20,  1962,  Mr.  Aspinall  pre- 
sented a  speech  in  New  York  City  con- 
cerning several  vital  aspects  of  our  en- 
ergy situation.  I  am  pleased  to  bring  his 
speech  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
It  lucidly  describes  the  foreign  policy 
implications  of  our  present  energy  pol- 
icies, and  should  be  carefully  studied  as 
an  indication  of  what  lies  ahead  for  our 
Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Mr.  Aspinall's  speech  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Remakxs  bt  the  Honorablb 

Watnx  N.  Aspinau. 

thk  nation's  8taks  of  assusino  aokquar 

BNKBOT     StTPPLZCS 

When  I  learned  of  the  title  of  my  remarks 
today,  my  first  reaction  was  that  the  topic 
was  BO  broad  as  to  be  thoroughly  unman- 
ageable. 

My  next  Impulse  was  to  lo(4c  for  another 
topic. 

Why  couldn't  my  staff  have  narrowed  it 
down  a  bit? 

They  might  have  come  up  with  any  num- 
ber of  topics  with  more  focus  and  appeal: 

Energy  and  the  National  Beourtty. 

Energy  and  a  Healtby  Boonomy. 

Energy  and  the  Middle  Bast. 

Energy  and  Poverty. 

Energy  and  Pollution. 

Energy  and  the  BnvlroQineat. 

Energy  and  the  Public  Lands. 

Energy  . . .  What  Prloa  Bnergy? 

Energy  and  the  Quality  of  life. 

Energy  and  Lelaura  Time. 

The  list  could  go  CO  forever.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  was  a  story  In  The  Wtuhington 
Post  the  other  day  about  energy  and  wheat 
germ  oU — an  item  of  considerable  Interest 
tomany  of  us. 

Any  one  of  these  areas  might  have  been 
more  manageable  and  appealing.  Tet,  unfor- 
tunately, none  of  them  alone  covers  my  as- 
signed topic. 

Most  importantly,  none  of  them  alone 
adequately  describes  the  nature  of  the  prob- 
lem confronting  this  Nation.  Taken  all  to- 
gether, they  came  doeer  to  doing  so. 

In  the  last  week  and  a  half,  the  House 


Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
has  been  conducting  hearings  on  the  Na- 
tion's fuels  and  energy  situation. 

The  Committee  has  been  trying  to  estab- 
lish the  parameters  of  our  fuel  and  energy 
resource  supply  and  demand  situation,  and 
to  make  the  Importance  of  energy  under- 
standable to  members  of  Congress  and  to 
the  public. 

We  have  heard  from  government  experts. 
Including  two  Cabinet  Secretaries,  from  pri- 
vate citizens,  from  environmental  and  con- 
siuner  spokesmen,  from  labor  leaders,  acade- 
micians. Industry  representatives,  and 
others. 

The  thrust  of  this  testimony  Is  that  this 
country  Is  up  against  a  fuels  and  energy 
crisis  that  threatens  to  overwhelm  us. 

A  Nation  that  grew  and  prospered  largely 
because  of  an  abundance  of  cheap  fuel  and 
energy  resoiirces  now  faces  the  poeslbUlty  of 
being  unable  to  meet  its  energy  require- 
ments; we  are  faced  with  the  certainty  of 
being  unable  to  meet  them  cheaply:  and  we 
are  faced  with  a  newly -emerging  debate  over 
whether  they  ought  to  be  met  at  all. 

In  the  last  ten  years,  the  world  has  con- 
sumed as  much  petroleum  as  was  produced 
during  the  entire  century  prior  to  1969 — and 
the  United  States  Is  the  leading  energy  con- 
sumer.  With  only  six  percent  of  the  world's 
people,  we  consimie  36  percent  of  the  world's 
energy.  Our  energy  consumption  can  only 
bo  expected  to  increase  in  the  years  ahead. 
Despite  the  fact  that  geologists  tell  us  we 
have  an  abundance  of  fossil  fuels  under- 
ground or  offshore,  we  still  are  confronted 
with  what  is  effectively  a  shortage  of  all 
these  fuels — particularly  oil  and  natural  gas. 
The  shortage  may  be  manmade.  It  may 
be  the  result  of  "bureaucratic  inefficiency," 
or  Industrial  inefficiency,  or  governmental 
mistakes.  But  It  exists.  The  shortage  Is  upon 
us  and  It  Is  real. 

And.  according  to  testimony  given  the 
House  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  there  Is  no  way  our  need  for  any  of 
these  resources  will  do  anything  but  In- 
crease— by  substantial  proportions — In  the 
years  ahead. 

Most  critical  Is  the  short-term  period— 
the  period  between  now  and  about  1985.  The 
Committee  has  been  focusing  on  this  period, 
for  unless  we  manage  somehow  to  survive 
the  short  term,  all  the  glittering  long-term 
solutions  may  be  meaningless. 

A  major  element  of  the  overall  picture  Is 
oil,  the  resource  that  presently  supplies  44 
percent  of  our  energy  requirements.  Yet  we 
are  faced  with  declining  domestic  production 
and  Increasing  dependence  on  foreign 
sources  of  this  important  resource. 

As  dependency  on  foreign  sources  grow,  so 
too  does  our  dependence  on  the  Organiza- 
tion of  Petroleum  Elxportlng  Countries 
(OPEC).  The  formation  of  OPEC— an  inter- 
national monopoly  of  producer  countries — 
Is  one  of  the  most  significant  international 
developments  of  the  entire  poet-war  period. 
Today,  about  23  percent  of  the  United 
SUtes'  oU  Is  Imported,  most  of  it  from  Vene- 
zuela, an  OPEC  member,  and  from  Canada. 
Tet  if  present  consumption  trends  continue 
to  increase — and  our  Committee  has  heard 
no  evidence  that  they  wiU  not — this  country 
may  be  Imputing  as  much  as  50  percent  of 
lU  petroleum  by  1980,  and  most  of  that 
would  oome  from  OPEC  members  In  the 
Middle  East. 

Of  course  If  the  United  States  were  the 
only  consumer  nation  In  the  world,  that 
wo\ild  be  one  thing.  But  we  are  not.  At 
least  80  peroemt  of  Japan's  energy  comes 
from  oil.  For  Western  Butc^m,  the  figure  Is 
87  percent.  By  1980.  Western  Europe's  con- 
sumption will  mors  than  double,  and  Japan"* 
will  quadn4>le.  These  two  consumer  Moos — 
and  other  emerging  nations  as  well — will  be 
hsavlly  dependent  on  Mlddl*  BHtsm 
supplies. 

I  know  Americans  are  wUlU^p  to  pay  for 
what  they  get,  but  we  aU  are  sntttled  to 
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know  that  we  are  getting  what  we  pay  for. 
In  tbs  Middle  Bast,  unfortunately,  that  right 
Is  in  jec^iardy.  In  that  part  of  the  world,  the 
dootrlne  o<  "eanctlty  of  contract"  Is  esssn- 
tlally  meaningless. 

In  that  part  of  the  world— ^wlth  petro- 
leum—a contract  may  exist  In  theory,  but 
In  reality  It  Is  controlled  by  power  politics. 
As  British  economist  Paul  Ftankel  points 
out:  '"nils  has  downgraded  Intemattonal 
discourse  to  the  level  of  the  Jun^e." 

Mr.  Ftankel  does  not  understand  the  iMt>b- 
lem. 

Listen  to  the  words  of  Sa'd  al-Dln  Bush- 
walrb,  the  Libyan  Ambassador  to  Egypt,  who 
argues  that  the  Arab  world  should  pressure 
the  United  States  Into  taking  a  more  favor- 
able position  toward  Arab  causes  against 
Israel. 

He  puts  It  bluntly:  "We  have  the  oU 
weapon  and  the  financial  weapon  and  we 
should  use  both  .  .  .  The  language  of  our  era 
Is  force,  and  we  have  the  economic  re- 
sources to  enable  us  to  win  the  battle  .  .  .  We 
must  brandish  these  two  weapons." 

I  am  not  a  foreign  policy  eaqwrt,  but  I  have 
talked  to  foreign  policy  experts.  I  alEO  be- 
lieve I  know  something  about  the  impor- 
tance of  energy  to  our  social  and  economic 
system.  And  I  believe  our  course  toward 
more  and  more  dependence  on  Middle  East- 
ern oil  Is  a  dangerous  one. 

My  concern  Is  not  limited  to  the  pro^>ect 
of  higher  and  higher  prices  for  oU.  It  ex- 
tends to  the  balance  of  world  power  and  to 
domestic  tranquility  In  the  United  States. 
I  am  truly  frightened  by  the  potential  for 
conflict  between  pro-Israel  sentiment  in  this 
country  and  our  Increasing  reliance  on 
Arab  oil.  In  short,  I  believe  the  United 
States  Is  about  to  be  caught  In  a  Middle 
Eastern  squeeze  play,  and  I  believe  the 
American  people  ought  to  know  about  It. 

In  a  time  of  plenty.  Internal  policy  con- 
tradictions were  an  Inconvenience  that  could 
easUy  be  tolerated.  As  energy  resource  needs 
Increase,  such  inconsistences  become  less 
tolerable.  M<xe  certainty  seems  required. 

Attainment  of  oerUlnty  In  Washington, 
however,  is  seldom  possible  and  never  easy. 
This  Is  especlaUy  true  with  the  present  iwtch- 
work  of  response  to  our  fuel  and  energy 
problems. 

Take  the  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness, 
for  example,  which  has  responslbUlty  for 
setting  oil  Import  standards.  It  tends  to 
reatTict  Imports  but,  at  the  same  time,  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  fixes 
standards  for  sulfur  content  that  tend  to 
require  Imports. 

Or  consider  coal,  our  most  abimdant  fossil 
fuel.  It  Is  virtually  xinregulated  with  regard 
to  price  and  thus  not  always  used  where  it 
could  be.  Gas,  on  the  other  hand,  is  environ- 
mentally preferable  for  many  applications 
but  tightly  regulated  and  hence  in  great  de- 
mand. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  our  patchwork  energy 
policy.  The  quilt  Is  there,  it  Is  all  put  to- 
gether. The  problem  is  how  to  arrange  It  so 
that  It  does  a  better  Job  for  us. 

For  ptirposes  of  continuity,  the  appropriate 
body  to  propound  policy  on  a  matter  as  im- 
portant as  energy  is  the  Congress.  On  that 
question  I  think  you  would  find  a  rare  una- 
nimity— at  least  of  Congressmen.  Beyond 
that,  the  problems  begin  all  over  again. 

The  Jurisdictional  authority  of  Committees 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  has  frag- 
mented the  futf  and  energy  picture  to  the 
point  that  no  one  Committee  can  claim  total 
responsibility  for  enacting  an  overall  policy. 
During  the  first  session  of  the  92nd  Con- 
gress— the  session  Just  ended — 18  committees 
snd  subcommittees  held  190  days  of  Tiortng. 
on  isBuee  or  legislation  relating  to  some 
Kq>ect  of  fuels  and  energy. 

Of  course  I  believe  that  the  broadest  man- 
date is  vested  In  the  Committee  on  Ihterlor 
and  Insular  Affatn  becauss  of  Its  lesponsl- 
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blllty  for  "long-range  minerals  and  energy 
programs." 

One  such  organizational  ^proach  might 
be  the  setting  up  of  a  Joint  committee  on 
energy,  though  there  certamiy  aro  other  pos- 
slbUltles  as  weU. 

But  ultimately.  Jurisdiction  and  procedural 
problems  are  merely  surface  issues.  Once  they 
are  clarified — even  If  they  are  never  clari- 
fied— we  still  must  come  to  grips  with  the 
real  Issues. 

With  or  without  clearly-marked  Jurisdic- 
tional boundaries,  in  Congress  or  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  or  the  Courts,  there  still  will 
have  to  be  a  rigorous  national  examination 
of  the  relationships  involved — the  tradeoffs. 
Elnergy  and  the  environment;  energy  and 
the  economy;  energy  and  consiuner  interests; 
energy  and  foreign  relations;  energy  and  the 
standard  of  living;  how  energy  wUl  affect  the 
poor.  But  now  I  am  back  where  I  started. 

As  far  as  Congress  is  concerned,  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  going  out  on  a  limb  and  pre- 
dicting that  whatever  Jurisdictional  arrange- 
ments are  adopted — if  they  are  adopted — 
the  Congress  will  continue  to  move  ahead  as 
It  usually  does — with  deliberate  speed.  It  will 
move  a  step  at  a  time,  probably  In  different 
directions  at  the  same  time. 

But  the  result,  somewhere  in  the  middle 
of  the  confusion,  will  be  the  emergence  of  a 
new  energy  policy.  It  will  be  a  compromise 
that  suits  the  needs  of  this  country  and  re- 
flects the  desires  of  most  of  our  citizens. 

It  is  my  hope  that  when  the  present  under- 
taking of  the  Committee  on  Inerior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  is  completed  In  mid-summer, 
the  Information  which  is  prerequisite  to  ac- 
tion will  have  been  gathered  and  evaluated. 
The  problems  wont  have  gone  away,  but  an 
Important  first  step  will  have  been  taken. 
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HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  26,  1972 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
past  several  years,  we  have  witnessed  an 
increasing  ctHicern  by  the  Congress  and 
the  public  about  private  pension  plans. 
Should  they  be  regulated  further?  How 
can  we  better  protect  them?  How  can 
we  expand  their  growth? 

Proof  of  the  growing  concern  Is  seen 
in  the  number  of  studies  that  are  under- 
way, the  almost  daily  introduction  of  a 
bill  dealing  with  pension  plans,  and  the 
more  frequent  appearance  in  newspapers 
and  magazines  of  stories  about  them. 

Yet,  the  more  one  reads  aa  this  sub- 
ject, the  more  apparent  the  complexities 
of  it  become.  That,  at  least,  had  been  my 
thought  until  I  read  a  copy  of  a  speech 
glvea  April  7  before  the  45th  Annual 
Trust  Ccnference  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Bankers  Association  by  our  colleague. 
John  E^lknboriv  of  Illinois. 

In  truth,  our  colleague's  speech  does 
not  dlminLsh  the  intricacies  of  the  sub- 
ject; but  it  does  afTord  an  elemental 
educaUoQ  in — and  a  measure  of  insight 
Into — the  depth  of  the  Intricacies.  I, 
therefore,  commend  it  to  the  attention 
Off  the  Members  of  this  House: 

Trk  TKoxtblk  WrrB  TkousLs 

(By  Representative  John  N.  EsLKifaoaN) 

Ihe  title  of  my  remarks  this  morning  is 
taken  from  an  anonymous  author,  but  one 


who  obviously  was  aware  of  the  ways  ot  this 

world.  "T^e  trouble  with  trouble."  he  wrote, 
"Is  that  it  usuaUy  starts  out  like  fim." 

Now,  let  me  use  that  text  to  devMop  some 
thoughts  about  private  penrions  because 
that  Is  what  we're  here  to  talk  about. 

Pensions  arent  very  old — not  really.  Peo- 
ple got  along  without  them  for  centuries; 
but  then  people  got  along  without  a  lot 
of  other  things. 

For  example,  our  forefathers  got  along 
without  sugar  imtU  the  13th  century,  with- 
out coal  flres  tmtU  the  14th  centtiry,  with- 
out buttered  bread  until  the  15th  centiuy, 
without  potatoes  untU  the  16th  century, 
without  coffee  and  soap  untU  the  17th  cen- 
tury, without  pudding  until  the  18th  cen- 
tury, without  matches  or  electricity  until  the 
19th  century,  and  without  canned  goods  until 
the  20th  century. 

They  even  got  along  without  the  Indtistrlal 
Revolution  untU  the  18th  century;  and  it 
seems  likely  that  that  revolution  provided 
the  seed  that  brought  on  the  private  pen- 
sion. 

When  men  were  farmers  or  craftsmen  or 
shop  keepers,  they  tended  to  make  their  own 
arrangements  for  advanced  age.  As  we 
changed  from  a  rural  to  an  urban  society, 
however,  man  turned  more  and  more  to  sav- 
ings in  order  to  provide  for  his  retirement; 
and  one  definition  of  a  pension  is  a  sum 
saved  from  today's  wages  and  paid  after 
age  65. 

In  this  deflnltlon,  a  pension  is  a  kind  of 
enforced  saving  which  has  the  advantage 
of  being  painless. 

That  painlessness  has  proved  most  attrac- 
tive to  American  workers,  with  the  result 
that  there  are  more  than  30  million  people 
working  toward  pensions — 30  million  today 
contrasted  with  only  three  million  in  1930. 

Much  of  this  increase  can  be  traced  to 
World  War  II,  when  wages  were  frozen  by 
the  government.  Labor  unions  were  forbid- 
den to  bargain  for  higher  pay  and,  as  a  re- 
sult, they  turned  to  fringe  benefits  as  some- 
thing which  could  be  negotiated.  Business 
men  were  eager  to  keep  their  workers  happy, 
and  they  went  along  wholeheartedly  with  the 
pension  Idea. 

Now,  let  us  get  a  perspective  on  this. 

The  30  million  employees  who  expect  to 
retire  on  company  pensions  are  not  aU  the 
salaried  workers  In  this  country,  but  they  an 
a  substantial  fraction.  For  example,  they  are 
about  half  of  thoae  who  are  employed  In 
commerce  and  Industry. 

Prom  another  angle,  another  perspective, 
we  can  consider  the  four  million  persons 
drawing  retirement  benefits.  They  aren't  all 
the  retired  men  and  women  In  the  United 
States,  but  they  are  among  the  most  sectire 
old  people  to  be  found  anywhere. 

And  these  private  pension  programs  have 
about  140  blUlon  dollars  in  reserves,  a  sub- 
stantial pool  of  Investment  capital. 

Inevitably,  an  accumulation  of  140  bUUon 
dollars  attracts  attention — attention  from 
thoee  who  want  to  steal  some  of  It,  attention 
from  those  who  have  legitimate  need  for 
Investment  capital,  and  attention  from  thoae 
who  want  to  And  some  new  law  to  protect 
the  money  from  nefarious  use. 

Then  aro,  of  course,  some  laws  against 
theft  and  embeazlement.  and  I  doubt  that  ws 
wUl  Improve  on  them.  Some  believe,  however, 
that  then  Is  Insufficient  protection  for  the 
worker  whose  boss  has  promised  him  a  pen- 
sion. Then  may  be  insufficient  assurance  that 
he  wiU  get  his  money. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Public  Welfan  Committee  has  an  on-going 
study  of  private  pensions,  and  Its  staff  turned 
up  a  most  surprising  statlsUc:  that  only  one 
In  ten  workers  in  covered  nnployment  will 
actually  collect  the  pension  which  he  expects 
at  the  end  of  his  working  days. 

If  this  is  valid,  then  our  present  controls — 
or  absence  of  controls — over  private  pensions 
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■r«  Inadeqiukto.  It  Is  undentaiuUbl«Jth«t  ft 
certain  number  of  workers  will  die  1 1thout 
getting  any  pensions.  If,  bowever,  i  enslon 
funds  sre  being  milked  dry,  eltber  by  crooks 
or  bunglers,  to  the  extent  that  they  p  -oduce 
only  one  tenth  of  their  expected  benefl  ;,  then 
we  had  better  go  to  work. 

Right  now.  there  are  two  federal  pn  ssures 
on  private  pension  plans — a  big  one  and  a 
little  one. 

The  big  one  is  the  Income  tax  law  vhlch. 
since  1931,  has  laid  out  the  ground  rules. 
It  was  made  better  In  1043,  when  pension 
trustees  were  told  they  might  not  dli  crimi- 
nate in  favor  of  high-salaried  employees. 
Also  In  1943,  the  Internal  Revenue  llervlce 
was  told  to  write  pension  regulations 

These  regulations  are  still  in  efftct.  In 
effect,  they  say  that,  In  order  to  quallf  j  for  a 
tax  exemption,  a  company  must  have  a  def- 
inite pension  program  which  does  not  dis- 
criminate. I  find  nothing  oppressive  Is  this. 

In  1958.  Congress  passed  the  Welfs  re  and 
Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act.  which  n  quires 
the  trustees  of  each  pension  plan  to  lend  a 
statement  of  condition  every  year  »  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

In  the  14  years  since  1968,  there  hi  i  been 
little  federal  pension  legislation.  Tbe-e  has, 
however,  been  a  lot  of  mental  actlvlt  .  Over 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Oapltol  frcna  me. 
Senators  Harrison  Williams  at  New  Jersey. 
Jacob  Javlts  of  New  York.  Robert  Orffln  of 
Michigan,  and  Vance  Hartke  of  Indian  \  have 
been  looking  for  ways  to  Improve  thin  (s. 

I  have  talked  with  Senator  Javlts  about 
this,  and  I  get  a  strong  Impression  t  lat  be 
Is  not  greatly  impressed  by  the  80  nllllon 
who  work  for  companies  having  i  enslon 
plans— not  while  there  are  30  mUlion  work- 
ers who  can't  anticipate  a  pension. 

Pour  a  pint  of  water  In  a  one-quart  tltcher 
and  most  of  us  would  say  It  Is  hs  f  full. 
Senator  Javlts  regards  It  as  half  empty. 

My  friend  and  colleague  In  the  Hous  t,  John 
Dent,  who  represents  the  Westmi  ireland 
County  dlstrlot.  Just  to  the  east  oi  Pitts- 
burgh, has  gotten  quite  specific;  and  he  has 
put  his  specifics  Into  one  bill.  It  Is  a  i  teasure 
he  has  been  ev<4vlng  for  the  past  five  or 
six  years,  and  It  U  currently  before  tt  e  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee.  Some  ire  dis- 
mayed when  they  learn  how  all-lnclu  live  his 
proposal  Is;  so  I  had  better  tell  you  In  ad- 
vance that  he  has  said  more  than  on  ce  that 
he  does  not  Inatst  upon  all  details. 

Mr.  Dent  Is  chairman  and  I  am  i  anklng 
minority  member  of  the  General  Lah  tr  Sub- 
committee. 

His  propoeal  sets  out  four  goals:  Pu  1  vest- 
ing, full  funding,  re-Insurance  an<&  to  a 
lesser  extent.  poctabUlty.  j 

He  sxiggests  vesting,  funding  and  Ire-In- 
surance for  private  pension  plans  aid  for 
public  employees  and.  If  I  may  be  per  nltted 
an  aside,  you  wUl  see  some  at  tbe  t  Igheat 
powered  senunbllng  tlnoe  the  stock  i  wrket 
crash  If  that  public  employee  provlsio  i  ever 
gets  Into  federal  law. 

I  can  supply  you  with  one  sampli  i.  and 
perhaps  you  have  some  horror  stories  df  your 
own.  My  home  state  of  Illinois  has  a  good 
retirement  plan.  Its  unfunded  llabllty  Is 
something  over  3S0  million  dollars,  and  I 
doubt  that  nilnols  Is  either  better  oi  muoh 
worse  than  other  states. 

Some  federal  plans  would  have  1 1  hard 
time,  too — the  Tennessee  Valley  Aul  borlty. 
the  Foreign  Service,  and  the  big  on  i.  Olvll 
Service,  whl^  has  an  unfunded  llabllty  of 
00  bUUon  doUars. 

The  funding  record  of  private  i  snslon 
plans  Is  far  better  than  that. 

The  Wharton  School  of  Finance  st  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  took  Infor  nation 
from  4,000  pension  plans,  then  a  onpled 
about  a  thousand  of  these. 

Among  Its  findings:  pension  progikms  In 
existence  for  16  years  or  more  are  94  per 
cent  funded  for  accrued  benefits,  anc  90  per 
cent  funded  for  all  VKSTKD  accrue^  bene 
fiU. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Business  men  tend  to  be  Impressed  by  94 
per  cent  and  99  per  cent.  Some  of  my  fellow 
poUtlclans  tend  to  be  troubled  about  the  six 
and  the  one  per  cent. 

The  arguments  for  and  against  vesting  are 
not  as  well  marked.  I  don't  think  our  pri- 
vate pension  plans  are  In  as  dire  clnnun- 
stanoee  as  that  one-ln-ten  statistic  would 
have  us  believe,  principally  because  there  are 
countering  statistics,  which.  I  suspect,  have 
greater  validity. 

In  1970,  the  Labor  Department  reported 
that  76  per  cent  of  the  workers  participat- 
ing In  private  pension  plans  and  vested 
benefits,  and  this  was  up  six  polnte  between 
1968  and  1970. 

I  am  much  Impreased  by  a  study  released 
about  a  year  ago  by  the  actuarial  and  con- 
sulting firm.  A.  S.  Hansen,  Incorporated. 
Where  the  Senate  study  Indicates  that  only 
one  worker  In  ten  will  get  his  pension,  the 
Hansen  survey  finds  that  the  proper  ratio 
Is  two  In  three.  In  other  words,  two-thirds  of 
the  people  working  for  employers  with  pen- 
sion plans  will  get  pensions. 

Furthermore,  Hansen  found  that  30  per 
cent  of  the  workers  are  young  enoiigh  so 
that.  If  they  leave  their  present  Jobs,  they 
could  still  qualify  for  pensions  In  their  next 
Jobe. 

These  figures  are  Impressive,  but  they  still 
leave  some  nagging  questions  In  people's 
minds.  They  have  led  Senator  onffln  of 
Michigan  to  suggest  that,  perhaps,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  ought  to  be  desig- 
nated as  a  federal  arbitrator  of  a  pension 
law,  and  have  led  Senator  Javlts  to  propose 
the  creation  at  an  Independent  agency  to 
administer  pension  plans. 

I  can  tell  you  that  Senators  Javlts  and 
Williams  are  trying  to  produce  a  good,  bi- 
partisan pension  bill. 

Tou  already  are  aware,  I  am  sure,  that 
President  NUon  has  weighed  In  with  a  bill 
which  would  stress  vesting.  The  principal 
sponsor  Is  Representative  Wilbur  Mills  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  It  Is  a  mod- 
erate bill,  and  its  rule  of  60  for  vesting  has 
many  knowledgeable  advocates.  I  have  a 
nagging  doubt,  however.  A  man  In  his  mld- 
fortles  who  has  to  look  for  a  new  Job  faces 
many  difficulties. 

The  rule  of  60 — that  his  pension  must  be 
60  per  cent  vested  when  his  age  plus  his 
years  of  service  equals  60 — might  put  ob- 
stacles in  his  path — perhaps  Imaginary,  per- 
haps real— as  far  as  a  prospective  employer 
Is  concerned. 

This  Is  Just  one  at  the  dlfllotilttes  wtileh 
oonvlnoe  me  that  we  ought  to  proceed  Map 
by  careful  step  In  these  penaton  matten.  I 
suggest  that  we  had  better  be  guided  by  one 
of  the  preoepta  which  carpenters  teach  to 
their  apprentices;  messure  twice  before  you 
out  once. 

Re-lnsuranoe— that  Is.  the  warranty 
against  ths  untimely  expiration  of  a  peoaton 
plan — Is  a  concern  at  waa»  critics  of  private 
pensions.  Senator  Hartke  Is  partlculaily  In- 
terested about  this:  and  the  Wllllama  sub- 
committee in  the  Senate  has  heard  testi- 
mony from  persons  who  have  been  deprived 
of  pensions  after  Icng  years  of  service. 

I  don't  think  that's  right,  any  more  than 
anyone  else  does.  However,  that  Labor  De- 
partnkent  study  of  which  I  sptAe  a  moment 
ago  Indicated  that  only  one  worker  In  a 
thousand  is  adversely  affected  by  the  tsr- 
mlnatlon  of  his  penskn  plan. 

And  portabUlty.  What  about  It?  It  la  one 
at  the  hardest  problems  of  all  for  solution  by 
leglalatloa.  In  some  Industries,  tt  is  the  ac- 
cepted practice,  and  that  fact  makes  It  all 
tba  more  dllllcult  to  solve  by  law. 

PortabUlty  Is  the  feature  which  penUtn 
John  Doe  to  work  five  yean  for  the  ABO 
Corporation  and  take  his  five-year  pension 
rtl^ts  wttli  him  when  be  moves  over  to 
ZTZ  Company. 

Some  manafamsBts  and  virtually  all  work- 
era  ilka  this.  Several  Industry-wtda  paoalon 
systems  are  suoosasful,  moatly  aa  a  rssolt  at 
union  atiiMuents;  and  employers  than  take 
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portability  within  the  industry  ss  a  matter 
at  course. 

Not  sU  unions  go  for  thess  Industry-wide 
pension  plans.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  lot  of 
local  unions  In  the  Chlcaflo  area — and  prob- 
ably elsewhere,  as  well — ^hava  set  tq>  paoalon 
funds  and  have  required  employera  to  pay 
Into  them.  All  Is  wsll  until  a  workman  moves 
from  the  Jurisdiction  of  one  local  to  another, 
whereupon  be  finds  his  pension  hss  bscome 
a  wlll-of-tbe-wlsp. 

Some  companies  dont  object  to  portabU- 
lty— most  notaldy  In  the  garment  Industry, 
but  It  Isnt  everybody's  cup  of  tea.  Some 
companies  don't  like  to  loee  people  with  ex- 
perience and  skill — and  snmetlmss  with 
company  secrets.  Theee  employers  usually 
mold  their  pension  plans  so  ss  to  discourage 
resignation  of  senior  workarB.  If  the  law 
were  to  require  them  to  make  their  pensions 
portable,  they  would  simply  shy  away  from 
pension  programs. 

Please  make  a  note  about  this  portabUlty 
problsm,  I  want  to  come  back  to  It  later. 

Now  let  me  turn  to  a  subject  which  may 
be  at  more  Interest  to  people  attending  a 
Trust  Conference  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Bankers  Association.  SonMwhere  In  almost 
every  bill  about  private  pension  irtaos  Is  a 
section  on  Fiduciaries. 

I  have  been  In  le^dattve  work,  as  an  nu- 
nols  state  Repreeentatlve  and  as  a  Congress- 
man, for  almost  16  years;  and  I  have  some 
knowledge  at  the  volume  at  law  wblob  says 
It  Is  wrong  to  steal.  TbeTt  may  have  a  thou- 
sand and  one  subdivisions  carrying  such 
names  as  robbery,  pUferlng,  burglary,  piracy, 
plagiarism,  embesalement.  plunder,  extortion 
and  kleptomania.  I  thought  there  was  no 
loophole  through  whl^  anybody  could 
squlnn  after  having  taken  somebody  alse^ 
money. 

Some  people  brieve  there  Is  such  a  loop- 
hole— In  the  laws  governing  fiduciaries  of 
pension  plans. 

Back  in  19«3,  when  Oongrass  passed  the 
Self-Bmployed  Individuals  Tax  Retirement 
Act  (better  known  as  the  Kaogtx  Act) .  a  pro- 
vlslon  was  added  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  dedarlnc  that.  If  a  trust  ware  Invcdved. 
the  trustee  must  be  a  bank. 

"nie  Corporate  Flduclarlss  Association  of 
minots,  In  a  recent  survey  of  laws  regulating 
private  pmisloos,  suggests  that  we  ought  to 
extend  the  same  protection  to  people  woik- 
Ing  for  corporations  which  have  pension 
plans. 

I  find  no  hint  of  such  a  clause  In  any  of 
the  bUls  affecting  private  pensions. 

Ilie  Administration  bUl.  wblcb  I  Intro- 
duced, and  Chairman  Dent's  bUl  are  not  far 
apart  In  this  regard  and,  for  that  matter, 
neither  are  any  of  the  other  proposals  whl^ 
have  anything  to  say  about  fiduciaries. 

Tliey  set  up  a  number  of  prohlbltloos  ap- 
plicable to  persons  in  fiduciary  posittons  and. 
■Doner  or  later,  they  enunciate  the  "prudent 
man"  rule.  I  believe  it  is  Important  that  any 
Inveetment  counselor  empowered  to  direct 
the  trustee  In  msklng  investments  ought  to 
be  held  responsible  If  he  has  authority;  and 
If  one  of  the  officers  or  directors  of  the  com- 
pany sssumss  that  authority,  then  he  must, 
at  the  same  time,  assume  req>onslbUlty. 

The  Administration  and  soms  otbeis  would 
bar  for  fivs  years  from  fiduciary  positions 
persons  who  hnve  been  convicted  of  certain 
criminal  offenses. 

That  1968  law.  the  Wtifare  and  Pension 
Plans  Dlsolosure  Act,  doesnt  go  far  enough, 
it  seems;  snd  so  ths  bills  generaUy  ask  for 
changes  In  reporting  requirements  so  that 
the  pensioners  and  proepeetive  pensioners 
would  have  a  better  ohance  of  knowing 
whether  their  pension  funds  ars  In  good  or 
bad  condition. 

I  can  nport  to  you  that,  even  If  the  in- 
formation required  by  the  1968  law  were  ade- 
quate, the  workers  nOgbt  stUl  be  ignorant  of 
any  ailmanta  whleb  might  aflUet  their  pen- 
sion funds,  ntsee  reports  must  be  eent  to  the 
Department  of  Labor. 
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Some  time  ago.  the  Oeneral  Aoooimting 
Oflloe  found  the  department  was  two  years 
behind  In  flUng  the  statements  It  bad  re- 
ceived. At  my  requeat.  OAO  Inquired  early 
this  year  as  to  wbother  them  hsa  been  any 
Improvement,  llie  department  said  It  was 
mining  an  In-bouae  study. 

The  term.  "In-bouse  study."  has  a  variety 
of  meanings  within  our  bureaucracy.  In  this 
instance,  It  may  weU  have  meant.  "We  dldnt 
expect  you  to  ask  again  so  quickly.  Well  get 
right  at  It." 

Some  people  beUeve  that  getting  an  aUeged 
breech  of  trust  tested  In  court  ought  to  be 
easier;  and  the  Administration  propoeal 
would  allow  for  remedies  through  either  State 
or  Federal  Courts.  We  need  to  clarify  In  our 
own  minds — and  In  the  law — whether  the 
traditional  law  of  trusts  applies.  It  Is  a  fact 
that  the  appUcsbUlty  of  preeent  State  laws  to 
pension  plans  Is  not  always  clear. 

Last  summer  and  last  fall,  events  seemed 
to  be  working  toward  a  climax  for  which  I 
was  not  ready.  The  Senate  study,  Chairman 
Dent's  pension  bill,  and  the  pressure  on  the 
Administration  for  a  stand  on  private  pen- 
sions— these  and  other  events  seemed  to  point 
toward  an  end  of  talking  and  a  start  of 
action. 

I  recalled  the  theme  of  my  remarks  this 
morning — "The  trouble  with  trouble  Is  that 
It  always  starts  out  like  fun" — and  suggested 
to  Chairman  Dent  that  ova  subcommittee  vin- 
dertake  a  study  to  collect  the  known  facts 
and  the  responsible  opinions  about  private 
pensions  plans. 

He  had  asked  previously  for  this  kind  of 
study,  but  had  always  been  turned  down  by 
Carl  Perkins,  who  heads  the  parent  Education 
snd  Labor  Committee.  Somehow  or  other,  we 
convinced  Mr.  Perkins  and.  by  the  time  the 
1972  session  started,  we  had  gotten  an  ap- 
propriation of  $100,000.  had  assembled  a  small 
staff,  and  were  ready  to  start  our  examination 
of  the  facts  and  fictions  of  pension  plans. 

An  interim  report  Is  due  wltbln  the  next 
week  or  ten  days,  and  I  suspect  It  may  be  pre- 
occupied with  a  scheme  to  make  pensions 
mandatory.  I  mentioned  a  few  moments  ago 
that.  If  a  law  were  enacted  to  make  all  pen- 
sions portable,  companies  would  shy  away 
from  penlons.  There  are  some  people  on 
Capitol  Hill  who  believe  that  the  way  to  over- 
come shyness  Is  a  universal  pension  law. 

Now  let  me  Just  suggest  one  glorious  pos- 
sibility that  this  holds  out  to  a  Member  of 
Congress. 

All  of  you  have  noticed,  I  am  sure,  a  tend- 
ency on  the  part  of  Congress  to  extend  Social 
Security  benefits  to  more  people,  or  to  In- 
crease the  amount  of  the  benefits;  and  you 
are  aware,  no  doubt,  that  these  increases 
usually  are  passed  In  even-numbered  years 
which,  by  coincidence,  happen  also  to  be 
election  years. 

To  pay  for  these  extra  benefits.  Congress 
manages  to  vote  Increased  taxes,  the  higher 
rates  to  start  In  the  odd-numbered  years. 
The  only  reason  Social  Security  benefits  are 
as  low  as  they  are  Is  that  Congress  finds  the 
chore  of  raising  taxes  distasteful,  even  when 
elections  are  still  almost  two  years  away. 

Just  think  what  a  glorious  time  Congress 
would  have  if  It  could  make  every  employer 
support  a  pension  plan.  If  It  could  dictate 
the  size  of  those  pensions — and  If  at  the  same 
time  no  new  taxes  would  have  to  be  levied! 

No  matter  how  Imaginative  you  are,  jrou 
are  not  In  the  same  league  with  some  of  our 
politicians  who  like  to  make  sure  that  our 
government  takes  good  care  of  at  least  61 
per  cent  of  our  people. 

Obviously,  employers  do  not  want  manda- 
tory pensions.  Nor  do  they  want  mandatory 
vesting,  nor  mandatory  funding,  nor  manda- 
tory re-Insurance,  nor  mandatory  portabUlty. 

I  suggest  that  workers  do  not  really  want 
these  features  made  mandatory,  either.  If  we 
are  to  avoid  them,  however,  we  must  insist 
that  employers  and  labor  unions  guard 
against  abuses  of  the  present  permissive  prl- 
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▼ate  system.  AU  of  us  have  heard  of  workers 
who  have  been  let  go — and  denied  their  pen- 
ahBia— a  month,  or  y«ar,  or  flva  years  bafare 
ratlretaMnt.  If  tbaae  abuaea  are  wiAaaptmA, 
protactlona  against  them  can  be  written  into 
FMaral  law. 

One  of  the  witnesses  who  appeared  befora 
our  sub-oommlttee  summed  up  bis  point  of 
view  in  this  manner: 

"Tou  can  pass  a  law,"  he  said,  "to  require 
portabUlty,  and  vesting,  and  funding  and  re- 
insurance, but  not  without  sacrificing  some- 
thing else.  To  get  these  advantages,  workers 
might  have  to  be  satisfied  with  smaUer  pen- 
sions, or  fewer  coffee  breaks,  or  more  rigid 
rules,  or  lower  wages,  or  perhaps  fewer  pen- 
sion plans." 

At  the  time  we  heard  that  teatimony,  a 
little  more  than  a  year  ago,  nobody  had 
given  any  thought  to  a  law  to  require  every 
employer  to  set  up  a  pension  plan. 

What  this  gentleman  was  telUng  us  is  that, 
Uke  the  power  steering  and  the  white  side- 
waU  tires  on  your  car.  these  options  are 
available  on  your  pension — but  at  a  price. 

They  are  options,  however,  only  as  long 
as  they  are  subject  to  negotiation  between 
employer  and  employee.  Seat  belts  used  to  be 
optional  on  your  car,  but  now  they  are  re- 
quired by  law.  You  pay  for  them,  whether 
you  use  them  or  not. 

If  I  may  offer  an  assessment  of  the  present 
situation,  I  would  say  that  almost  surely 
the  Federal  Government  wiU  strengthen  the 
laws  regarding  fiduciaries.  I  doubt  that  the 
change  requested  by  the  Corporate  Fidu- 
ciaries Association  of  Illinois  will  be  passed — 
that.  If  a  trust  is  Involved,  the  trustee  must 
be  a  bank — ^but  I  expect  that  the  changes 
wUI  not  be  unfavorable  to  corporate  fidu- 
ciaries. 

It  Is  my  estimate  that  our  General  Labor 
Sub-committee  In  the  House  is  less  eager  to 
go  headlong  into  pension  legislation  than  are 
the  members  of  the  Labor  Sub-committee  in 
the  Senate.  I  think  there  are  some  Senators 
who  are  hoping  against  hope  that  the  prelim- 
inary finding  of  their  staff  study — that  only 
one  worker  In  ten  wlU  get  a  pension — will 
stand  up  under  scrutiny.  It  would  give  them 
a  base  for  a  wide-ranging  reform. 

I  have  talked  a  great  deal  with  Congress- 
man Dent.  I  am — shall  I  say? — perturbed 
when  he  proposes  a  federal  law  to  Impose 
vesting,  and  funding,  and  re-insurance  and 
portabUlty;  and  when  the  majority  staff  in 
our  task  force  studying  pensions  starts  to 
think  in  terms  of  mandatory  pensions. 

I  have  learned,  however,  that  he  has  no 
disposition  to  ride  roughshod  over  opposition. 
I  dont  think  I  have  changed  his  mind — 
Indeed,  as  recently  as  early  March,  he  has 
reiterated  his  determination  to — and  I 
quote — "broaden  coverag:e  under  the  private 
system.  Increase  the  level  of  benefits  avaU- 
able,  and  eliminate  those  practices  which 
Jeopardize  participants'  rights  to  retirement 
security."  "That's  the  end  of  the  quote. 

That  sounds  stern  and  unbending.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  a  discussion  of  Title  I  of  his  bUl, 
about  Fiduciary  Standards  and  Disclosure, 
then  he  said : 

"Based  on  what  has  been  discussed  by 
members  of  the  sub-committee  and  its  staff, 
the  remaining  provisions  of  the  bill  wUl. 
without  doubt,  be  substantlaUy  altered." 

That  sounds  reasonable  and  tolerant.  Most 
of  the  time — not  all  of  the  time,  but  most  of 
the  time — I  find  Chairman  Dent  tolerant  but 
unbending. 

You  see,  one  of  the  difficulties  Is  that  he 
and  I  have  the  same  alms.  Like  him,  I  want 
to  brottden  coverage  under  the  private  sys- 
tem. I  want  to  Increase  the  level  of  benefits 
avaUable.  And  I  want  to  eliminate  practices 
which  Jeopardize  participants'  rights  to  re- 
tirement security. 

I  want  to  encourage  the  owners  of  com- 
mercial and  Industrial  firms  to  use  the  pri- 
vate enterprise  system  to  assure  good  Jobs  to 
good  working  people.  I  want  government  to 
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help  them  to  buUd  good  pension  plans  so 
that  the  fruits  of  labor  can  be  extended  into 
the  retirement  to  which  moet  workers  aspire. 
I  look  forward  to  the  day  when  aU  workers 
wUl  have  retirement  saeurlty. 

I  see  my  goals  as  not  much  different  from 
those  of  Senator  WUliams.  or  Senator  Javlts. 
or  Chairman  Dent.  The  difference  Is  that  they 
tend  to  think  in  terms  oT  full  pension  par- 
ticipation by  government  decree;  whUe  I 
want  fuU  pension  rights  with  as  lltUe  gov- 
ernment interference  as  possible. 

I  believe  we  may  run  into  trouble,  no  mat- 
ter which  course  we  foUow  toward  our  com- 
mon goal.  I  believe  It  would  be  fun  to  let 
nature  take  its  course,  to  allow  pension  plans 
to  grow  and  flourish  as  best  they  can  and  as 
the  businessmen  and  the  employees  can  af- 
ford them — and  I  say.  "as  the  employees  can 
afford  them"  because,  one  way  or  another, 
they  pay  for  their  own  pensions — and  as 
businessmen  and  their  employees  are  wUl- 
ing  to  pay  for  them. 

Others  believe  it  would  be  fun  to  legislate 
Instant  pensions. 

Either  path — either  description  of  fun — 
may  lead  to  trouble. 

And  the  trouble  with  trouble  Is  that  it  al- 
ways starts  as  Tun. 


LAW  DAY  VJ8.A. 


HON.  CHARLES  THONE 

or   NKBXASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  26.  1972 

Mr.  THONE.  Mr.  Speaker,  America  has 
great  guarantees  of  personal  freedom 
and  individual  rights.  To  continue  to 
have  such  freedom  and  rights,  we  must 
use  them  fully.  The  United  States  has 
a  great  system  of  law.  It  is  the  instru- 
ment for  correcting  injustices  and  cre- 
ating new  benefits.  The  system  requires 
responsible,  informed,  concerned  cit- 
izens. 

By  congressional  resolution  and  presi- 
dential proclamation,  May  1,  1972,  will 
be  the  15th  annual  nationwide  observ- 
ance of  Law  Day  U.S.A.  Purpose  of  the 
day  Is  to  engender  appreciation  for  our 
system  of  law.  The  day  is  intended  to  in- 
crease respect  for  law  suid  to  establish 
better  imderstanding  of  it.  Law  Day 
U.S.A.  is  a  day  when  Americans  should 
thankfully  contemplate  the  stark  differ- 
ences between  tyranny  under  nations 
ruled  by  one  man,  or  a  few  men,  and  the 
freedom  under  law  in  the  United  States. 

Law  Day  Is  not  a  lawyers'  day.  It  is  a 
day  for  all  citizens  to  think  about  the  role 
of  law  in  our  society. 

Since  the  principal  sponsor  of  Law 
Day,  however,  is  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, it  is  fitting  to  use  this  occasion  to 
note  steps  being  taken  by  the  local.  State 
ajad  National  bars  to  make  our  system  of 
law  work  better. 

The  American  Bar  Association  is  in  the 
process  of  helping  formulate  minimum 
standards  for  the  administration  of 
criminal  justice  in  both  State  and  Federal 
jurisdictions.  This  is  a  gigantic  profes- 
sional and  public  service  imdertaking. 
Standards  are  being  sought  for  every 
step  of  the  criminal  process  from  arrest, 
through  trial,  sentencing  and  appeal. 
Standards  that  have  already  been 
adopted  by  the  ABA  house  of  delegates 
are   concerned   with    such    matters   as 
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speedy  trials.  Jury  trials,  discover;'  and 
procedure  before  trials,  functicn  ol 
prosecution  and  defense,  electroni<  sur- 
veillance, ffullty  pleas,  probation,  and 
post  conviction  remedies. 

Present  standards  for  court  adidnls- 
tration  were  adopted  in  1938.  The  /  mer- 
ican  Bar  Association  has  a  15- number 
commission  which  is  now  hard  at  w(  rk  on 
suggestions  for  improving  and  up<!  ating 
those  standards.  Because  the  matte  s  are 
felt  to  be  urgent,  the  commissli  in  is 
tacUing  the  standards  subject-by  -sub- 
ject. As  completed,  they  will  be  subn  itted 
to  the  ABA  house  of  delegates  for  ap- 
proval. Local  bcurs  will  then  be  ask  id  to 
seek  their  adoption  in  each  State. 

The  American  Bar  Association  1  as  a 
major  commission  dedicated  to  a  n  any- 
faceted  approach  to  improving  the  Na- 
tion's prison  system.  The  ABA  has  8  new 
volunteer  program  for  lawyers  to  wo  rk  as 
volimteers  to  help  parole  ofDcers.  The 
association,  in  cooperation  with  )ther 
groups,  is  seeking  to  encourage  nore 
members  of  minority  groups  to  be  ;ome 
attorneys  and  to  provide  scholarshii  s  for 
them.  The  young  lawyers  section  o '  the 
ABA  initiated  a  program  to  edi  cate 
youngsters  on  the  medical  and  legs  1  as- 
pects of  drugs  and  their  abuse.  More  ;han 
160,000  Junior  and  senior  high  s<  hool 
students  have  taken  part  in  this  ec  uca- 
tional  effort.  | 

These  association  efforts  are  extrdmely 
laudable.  But  Law  Day  U.S.A.  to  bd  suc- 
cessful needs  the  support  of  citizenslf  rom 
all  economic  levels  and  from  all  oc<  upa- 
tions.  We  can  Improve  our  rule  of  li  w  by 
being  informed  on  issues  of  goverr  ment 
and  community  affairs;  voting  in  elec- 
tions; respecting  the  rights  of  ol  tiers; 
practicing  and  teaching  principl »  of 
good  citizenship  in  our  homes;  serving 
on  Juries  whenever  called;  obeylnu,  re- 
specting and  upholding  the  law;  an(  sup- 
porting the  people  and  the  institi  tions 
with  responsibility  for  law  enforce  nent. 


THE  MOSCOW  AND  WARSAW 
TRELATIES 


HON.  FLOYD  SPENCE 

or    BOX7TH    CAKOUNA 

IN  THB  HOU8K  OF  REPRESENTATTVklS 
Wednesday.  April  26,  1972 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  1  leen 
disturbed  by  the  extent  to  which  the  op- 
position of  the  Christian  Demociatlc 
Union  to  ratification  of  the  Moscow  and 
Warsaw  treaties  is  being  portrayel  in 
the  press  of  this  country  as  an  obstir  ant, 
recalcitrant  determination  to  plunge  Eu- 
rope and  the  world  back  into  cold  wai. 

Now,  as  the  Christian  Democrats  are 
preparing  to  call  for  a  vote  of  no-c<  nfl- 
dence  in  the  Social  Democratic  co«dl  tion 
government  of  Chancellor  Willy  Bra  idt. 
I  feel  it  is  important  that  this  rldicu  ous 
myth  be  countered  with  the  facts.  If  the 
CDU  leader,  Rainer  Barzel,  is  elevate  1  to 
the  Chancellorship  on  the  basis  of  Th  irs- 
day's  vote  in  the  Bundestag,  we  wil  be 
doing  him,  his  party,  the  German  pec  pie. 
and  ourselves  a  gross  injustice  to  pennlt 
such  an  image  to  be  perpetuated.       ' 
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The  Christian  Democratic  Union  is  the 
purtgr  of  the  great  Koorad  Adenaur  and 
his  very  capable  sucoenon,  Ludwig  Sr- 
hardt  and  Kurt  Oeocg  Kissinger.  It  la 
the  party  that  brought  West  Germany, 
In  little  more  than  30  years,  from  the 
chaos  and  destruction  of  war  to  a  peak  of 
economic  stabUlty  and  industrial  prowess 
unrivaled  in  Western  Europe.  In  faet,  a 
part  of  the  current  disenchantment  with 
Willy  Brandt's  government,  in  addition 
to  his  OstopoUtlk  and  opposition  to  the 
treaties,  is  the  fact  that  he  has  not  main- 
tained Germany's  eccmomic  stabilly  and 
progress. 

The  Christian  Democratic  Union  has 
no  intention  of  closing  the  door  to  nego- 
tiations with  the  Soviet  Union  or  turn- 
ing its  back  on  detente  if  Dr.  Barzel  be- 
comes Chancellor  and  the  party  takes 
control  of  the  government.  But  we  can 
be  certain  that  negotiations  wlU  take  on 
a  realistic  bent  which  has  not  character- 
ized the  efforts  of  Brandt  and  his  chief 
negotiator,  Egon  Bahr.  If  West  Germany 
achieves  detente  with  the  East  under  the 
Christian  Democrats  it  will  be  true 
detente,  resulting  from  true  compromise, 
and  not  the  illusory,  here  today,  gone 
tomorrow  kind  of  detente  which  is  rep- 
resented by  the  Berlin  agreement  and  the 
Moscow- Warsaw  treaties. 

If  the  Soviets  are  truly  Interested  in 
improving  relations  with  Western  Europe 
and  in  implementing  their  proposed 
European  Security  Conference,  then  they 
would  be  willing  to  negotiate  true  agree- 
meat  and  would  not  be  so  determined  to 
ram  treaties  down  the  throats  of  the 
West  German  people  by  threatening 
them  with  renewal  of  the  cold  war.  When 
they  view  the  treaties  as  important 
enough  to  wEirrant  that  kind  of  threat, 
the  treaties  themselves  automatically  be- 
come suspect.  Conversely,  anyone  does 
a  disservice  to  truth  when  he  accepts 
such  threats  as  presaging  actual  facts. 

I  believe  Dr.  Barzel  and  his  govern- 
ment would  engage  in  good-faith  negoti- 
ations with  the  U.S.S11.,  should  they 
come  to  power.  But  I  am  axivinced  any 
agreements  negotiated  would  take  into 
consideration  the  interests  of  West  Ger- 
many's free  world  partners,  including  the 
United  States  and  that  the  movement  to- 
ward world  peace  would  continue  to  be  a 
cooperative  effort;  and  not  the  kind  of 
luiilateral  withdrawal  from  responsibility 
in  which  the  Brandt  government  has  en- 
gaged over  the  past  2  years. 
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JOHN  PARIMUCHA,  JR.,  OP  YOUNGS- 
TOWN,  OHIO  PROMOTES  ORTHO- 
DOXY 


HON.  CHARLES  J.  CARNEY 

or  OHIO 
IN   THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  26,  1972 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Bfr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
Mr.  John  Parimucha,  Jr.,  of  Youngstown, 
Ohio  for  the  outstanding  contributions 
he  has  made  to  his  church  and  commu- 
nity. 
Recently,  Mr.  Parimucha  was  acclaimed 


by  the  Church  Messenger,  a  bimonthly 
newspaper  published  by  the  American 
Carpatho-Rusdan  Orthodox  Qntk.  Cath- 
olic Dlooese  in  U.SJL  Tlie  newspaper 
cited  his  efforti  in  Mcnrlng  recognition 
of  orthodoacy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  Church  Mes- 
senger article  in  the  Rccoao  at  this  time: 

ICAM  PSOMOm  OSTBODOXT 

Touwui'roww,  o. — John  Parlmuolia,  Jr.,  % 
sp«oUl  agent  for  the  Northwestern  MutiuU 
Life  Insurance  Company  and  a  member  of 
St.  Mlcbaere  Church.  Toungitown.  where 
Fftther  George  Hutnyan  Is  paator,  haa  become 
the  Carpatho-Ruaslan  version  of  the  well- 
known  Nlch(daa  Royoe  in  promoting  Ortho- 
doxy. 

Beoauae  clvU  calendara  fall  to  list  even  the 
main  Orthodox  holy  days,  Mr.  Parimucha 
through  a  great  deal  of  effort  and  expense 
was  Instrumental  In  having  a  special  Issue 
of  the  beautiful  1973  Audubon  Bird  Calendar 
of  the  Northwestern  Mutual  Company  pub- 
lished with  a  listing  of  the  Orthodox  holy 
days.  This  was  the  first  time  this  was  accom- 
plished and  Is  Indeed  a  historical  event  In 
the  efforts  to  have  Orthodoxy  recognized  as 
the  fourth  major  faith  In  America. 

Complimentary  ooplee  were  sent  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  Vice  President  Agnew.  governors 
of  various  states  and  congressmen.  All  have 
acknowledged  receiving  these  calendars  In 
letters  praising  Mr.  Parimucha  tot  his  efforts 
on  behalf  of  his  faith. 

As  a  member  and  trustee  of  the  Eastern 
Orthodox  Men's  Society  of  Youngstown, 
which  was  founded  In  1963  to  remove  self- 
imposed  ethnic  barriers  and  to  promote  bet- 
ter understanding  between  Orthodox  as  well 
as  other  religious  groups.  Mr.  Parimucha  has 
been  active  In  securing  recognition  of 
Orthodoxy. 

The  Society  had  a  resolution  passed  In  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio  on 
occasion  of  the  178th  anniversary  of  the 
establishment  of  the  first  Orthodox  church 
on  North  American  soU  and  special  docu- 
ments were  Issued  to  area  chiu-ches.  Includ- 
ing St.  Michael's  Church  signed  by  Lieuten- 
ant Governor  John  W.  Brown  and  Senator 
Harry  Meshel  of  Mahoning  County. 

The  work  of  the  Eastern  Orthodox  Men's 
Society  has  attracted  the  attention  of  Con- 
gressman Charles  J.  Carney  of  Ohio  who 
publicized  its  activities  In  the  Congressional 
Record  of  March  1,  1973. 

Presently  Mr.  Parimucha  U  Interested  in 
having  the  government  hrip  preserve  historic 
Orthodox  buildings  as  shrines. 

As  the  article  indicates,  Mr.  Pari- 
mucha has  been  very  active  as  a  mem- 
ber and  trustee  of  the  Eastern  Orthodox 
Men's  Society.  The  society  is  dedicated 
to  promoting  good  citizenship  and  reli- 
gious imderstanding  between  orthodox 
and  other  religious  groups  in  our  com- 
mimity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  insert  copies  of 
John  Parimucha's  letters  as  well  as  the 
constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  East- 
em  Orthodox  Men's  Society  in  the  Rec- 
ord for  the  information  of  my  colleagues: 

Tm  NOSTRWKSTEKM  MuTnAI. 

Lira  iMsxTXAirci  Co., 

JTare^  2$.  1972. 
Hon.  Chaslxs  J.  Caxkt, 
I/uS.  0oiue  o/  Representatives 
WathtngUm,  D.C. 

DxAS  Cbxick:  It  gives  me  great  pleasure, 
to  let  you  know  that  the  Eaatem  Orthodox 
Men's  Society,  and  the  Eastern  Orthodox 
Women's  Society,  held  a  meeting  on  March 
31,  1973  in  St.  Michael's  Russian  Orthodox 
Social  Hall,  135  Steel  Street.  Youngstown, 
Ohio. 

An  authorlaatton  was  granted  by  voice  vote 
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with  the  approval  of  our  legal  counsel. 
Charles  B.  Zub^.  L1..B.,  to  forward  to  you 
our  Constitution  and  By-Laws  to  be  entered 
mto  the  Congreeslonal  Racoao. 

We  are  chartered  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Ohio,  as  a  Non-Proflt  Social  Organi- 
zation. 

Eastern  Orthodox  Blen's  Society  Is  strictly 
a  laymen's  raganlzatlon,  the  women's  so- 
ciety Is  Identical. 

The  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the 
Women's  Society  are  In  strict  compliance 
with  the  men's.  Their  first  organizational 
meeting  was  held  on  September  38,  1971. 

Enclosed  Is  an  official  ^>pllcatlon  which 
must  be  filled  out  completely  by  individuals 
wishing  to  Join  the  Society.  Also  enclosed  Is 
our  registered  Coat  of  Arms  or  Seal. 
RespectfuUy  yours, 

John  Paximtjcha  Ja. 

Tm  NoaTHWssTxaN  Mutdai.  Lm 
IirauBAMCE  Co., 

April  17. 1972. 
Hon.  Chablks  J.  Caknxt, 
US.  House  of  Representatives,    ■ 
Washington.  D.C. 

DK*a  Chttck:  My  Diocese  publishes  this  bi- 
monthly newspaper.  "The  Church  Messen- 
ger". In  the  current  number  they  have 
written  up  my  efforts  to  get  the  Eastern 
Orthodox  Holy  Days  into  the  Audubon  Bird 
ClvU  Calendar,  beginning  with  the  year  1973 
and  to  carry  it  there-after. 

The  Diocese  has  been  keeping  a  close  watch 
on  this  project  and  I  have  made  it  my  duty 
to  keep  it  informed  and  my  Home  Office  on 
all  correspondence  from  aU  sources. 

Now  that  the  efforts  of  the  Eastern  Ortho- 
dox Men's  Society,  through  you  as  our  Con- 
gressman are  recorded  within  the  congres- 
sional record  of  the  United  States  Congress, 
my  dlooese  felt  it  was  time  to  give  credit 
where  credit  was  due. 

I  am  also  forwarding  this  article  to  my 
Home  Office. 

I  felt  that  perhaps  you  woiUd  Uke  to  have 
this  write  up  as  a  keep  sake  for  yoiu'  files. 
Respectfully  Tours, 

JoHW  PaxncxTCHA,  Jr. 

Thx  Eastssn  Obthodox  Men's  Socirt:  Con- 

STirUTlON    AMD    BT-LaW8 

constitution 
Preamble 

We,  the  members  of  the  Eastern  Orthodox 
faith  of  Mahoning  VaUey,  desiring  to  form, 
institute  and  perpetuate  a  perfect  and  har- 
monious undentandlng  b»tween  ourselves 
and  the  memben  at  the  various  BMtem  Or- 
thodox Churches  of  the  VaUey;  to  stimulate 
the  q>lrlt  of  good  fellowship  and  cooperation: 
to  serve  the  Community  and  Country  by  tak- 
ing a  more  active  rcrie  In  community  affairs, 
do  hereby  estaUMi  and  ordain  this  Consti- 
tution. 

Azttole  I 
Name 

This  organization  shall  be  known  as  the 
"Eastern  Orthodox  Men's  Society". 

Motto 
The  official  motto  of  the  Society  shall  be 
"Unity  Through  Truth".  The  motto  signifies 
that  the  Society  exists  because  oS  the  Truth 
our  Faith  repreecnts  and  that  only  thnmgb 
truth  can  unity  oome  about. 

Emblem 
The  ofllelal  emblem  of  The  Eastern  Ortho- 
dox Men's  Society  shall  consist  of  the  f  <Hlow- 
Ing  symbols  and  figures:  three  Clrdes  within 
the  center  of  which  Is  a  Greek  or  Byzantine 
Cross  which  outlines  a  Russian  Cross,  flank- 
ing this  are  a  burning  Torch  and  an  Anchor, 
shilling  the  emMem  Is  an  outline  oomblnlog 
the  Orthodox  church  domes  and  through 
this  outline  is  a  continuous  Vine.  Hie  name 
"Eastern  Orthodox  Men's  Society"  appean 
above  the  three  circles  and  the  motto  "Unity 
Through  Truth"  la  lettered  below. 
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Hie  three  Circles  denote  the  Boly  Trinity. 

TiM  Crosses  repieaent  the  sacrlflee  of  the 
Lord  and  the  alms  of  aaoilfloe  and  service 
of  the  Society.  The  use  at  both  Crosses  re- 
fers to  the  unanimity  of  purpose. 

The  Torch  symboUzes  the  Light  of  Truth 
by  whlob  the  Society  prays  to  be  guided. 

The  Anchor  la  Apostle  Paul's  symbol  at 
hope  and  the  Society's  hope  that  its  pur- 
pose will  be  fuUUled. 

The  Vine  symbolizes  the  Person  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  the  union  of  the  faithful  with 
Him. 

The  continuous  outline  of  the  Orthodox 
domes  signifies  the  union  of  Orthodox  lay- 
men and  the  oneness  of  fatth  of  the  Society. 
Article  n 
Alms  &  purposes 

The  Eastern  Orthodox  Men's  Society,  and 
•very  member  therof,  shall  always  strive  to 
teach,  exemplify  and  achieve  the  following. 
Alms,  Principals  and  Purposes: 

A.  To  promote  and  encourage  loyalty  to 
the  United  States  of  America,  aUegiance  to 
its  flag,  support  to  the  Constitution,  and 
obedience  to  Its  laws. 

B.  To  promote  and  advance  Eastern  Ortho- 
doxy by  publication,  education  and  con- 
certed activities: 

C.  To  instill  in  every  member  a  due  ap- 
preciation of  the  privUeges  of  citizenship  and 
the  sacred  duties  attendant  therewith;  to 
encourage  its  members  to  be  profoundly  in- 
terested and  actively  participating  in  dvlc, 
political,  social  and  commercial  fitfds  of  hu- 
man endeavor;  and  to  strive  for  the  better- 
ment of  society; 

D.  To  promote  and  support  religious,  edu- 
cational, cultural,  social  and  attiletlc  activi- 
ties for  the  memben  of  our  faith; 

E.  To  promote  good  fellowahlp  among  the 
members  and  to  endow  them  with  a  spirit  of 
altruism,  common  understanding,  mutual 
benevolence  and  htipfulness; 

F.  TO  champion  the  cause  of  education; 
to  support  the  American  system  of  public 
schools  and  to  keep  such  institutions  free 
from  religious  prejudice;  to  prevent  by  law- 
ful means  any  tendency  toward  the  tmlon  of 
government  and  church  or  religion,  and  to 
repel  the  Interference  cf  any  religion  in  gov- 
ermental  affairs; 

G.  To  aid  those  members  of  the  Eastern 
Orthodox  faith  of  the  Valley  who  are  in 
distress  by  reason  of  financial  and/or  family 
problems. 

Article  HI 
Membership 

Sec.  1.  Any  male  person  who  Is  of  the  age 
of  31  or  over,  who  is  a  member  in  good  stand- 
ing of  an  Eastern  Orthodox  church  in  the 
Mahoning  VaUey,  who  is  of  good  moral  char- 
acter, who  will  support  the  Constitution  of 
this  Society,  who  is  a  citizen  of  this  Country, 
shall  be  ellglUe  for  membership  in  this 
Society. 

Sec.  3.  Ann\ial  dues  shall  be  reqidred  of  aU 
members  of  this  Society,  with  exception 
noted  In  Section  11,  and  shaU  be  payable  at 
the  first  regular  meeting  of  each  year;  at  the 
first  regular  meeting  of  each  year  the 
dues  shall  be  determined  which  shall  remain 
the  same  for  the  full  year.  Members  shall 
pay  Uielr  dues  to  the  Financial  Secretary 
who  shall  render  semi-annual  Itemized  state- 
ments of  dues  ooUected;  members  who  have 
not  paid  their  dues  by  the  fourth  regular 
meeUng  of  each  year  shall  be  deemed  delin- 
quent and  Shall  be  deiMlved  of  aU  privUeges 
of  the  Society;  the  Financial  Secretary  shall 
In  writing  Inform  all  members  of  their 
delinquency. 

Sec.  8.  Aiqdlcants  accepted  for  membership 
during  the  first  half  of  the  calendar  year 
shall  pay  the  full  annual  dues;  those  ac- 
cepted during  the  second  half  shall  pay  one 
half  of  the  annual  dues. 

Sec.  4.  Any  member  who  has  been  sus- 
pended for  reason  of  non-payment  of  dues 
shall  have  the  right  of  re-lnstatement  by 
paying  In  full  all  dues  In  arrears. 
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Sec.  5.  Any  member  whose  dues  are  In  ar- 
rears as  long  as  fifteen  (16)  months  shall 
be  listed  as  being  in  bad  standing.  He  shall 
be  notified  of  his  dtilnquency  by  the  Finan- 
cial Secretary,  in  writing,  and  shall  be  re- 
minded that  he  Is  risking  suspension  for  non- 
payment of  dues.  If  within  thirty  days  after 
he  has  been  thus  notified  and  reminded,  he 
neither  pays  his  dues  nor  gives  a  valid  reason 
for  his  delinquency  to  the  Society,  he  shall 
be  suspended  and  the  Secretary  shaU  report 
such  suspension  to  the  Society.  Such  sus- 
pended member  shall  be  permitted  to  re- 
enter active  membership  In  the  Society  only 
after  approval  by  the  Executive  Committee 
and  only  after  payment  of  all  duee  In  arrears 
Is  made  with  the  conditions  attached  If  nec- 
essary that  these  dues  be  repaid  under  a 
plan  agreeable  to  the  Executive  Board. 

Sec.  6.  Any  person  seeking  membership  In 
this  Society  shall  fill  and  sign  the  required 
i4>pllcation  form,  endorsed  by  two  members 
and  deposited  with  the  Secretary  with  the 
required  Initiation  fee. 

Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  shall  present  the  ap- 
plication to  the  Society  at  any  meeting;  the 
President  shall  refer  the  same  to  the  In- 
vestigation Committee  who  shall  inqiilre  Into 
the  fitness  of  the  appUcant  and  report  their 
findings  to  the  Society;  all  reports  must  be 
made  within  two  months  after  referral  to 
such  committee. 

Sec.  8.  An  applicant  for  membersh^)  Into 
this  Society  shall  be  admitted  upon  i^tproval 
of  the  General  Memberdilp  after  being  rec- 
ommended by  the  Investigation  Committee. 

Sec.  9.  In  the  event  an  applicant  Is  re- 
jected, he  shall  have  the  right  to  re-submlt 
another  application  after  six  m<mths  from 
the  time  of  his  rejection  by  the  Investigation 
Committee  or  the  General  Membership. 

Sec.  10.  No  person  shaU  willfully  make  any 
false  answers  or  statements  on  his  appUea- 
tlon  to  gain  admission  Into  this  Society: 
notice  of  such  wrongftil  act  by  a  member 
ShaU  require  that  he  defend  himself  of  the 
charges  brought  by  the  Investigation  Com- 
mittee; the  genoal  membership  shall  vote 
for  his  dismissal  from  the  Society  which  shaU 
require  a  majortty  vote. 

Sec.  11.  Members  In  the  foUowlng  cate- 
gories may  exenqit  themsdves  from  *«»in»i 
dues: 

A.  Full  time  university  or  seminar  stu- 
dents. 

B.  Members  of  the  United  States  armed 
forces. 

C.  Age  65  or  older. 

D.  In  special  tnstanoes  Initiation  fees  and 
dues  may  be  waived  by  the  Kasuutlve  Com- 
mittee. 

AKntXM  IV 

Tnltlatton  and  fees 

Sec.  1.  Each  candidate  whose  application 
has  been  duly  accepted  by  the  Society  shall 
present  himself  at  the  tlmff  and  place  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  and  shaU  submit  to 
the  Rituals  prescribed  by  the  Society  before 
the  full  rights  and  prtvUiBges  of  mT«>i«.wii»tp 
can  be  conferred  upon  him. 

Sec.  3.  The  initiation  fee,  which  shall  be 
determined  at  the  first  meeting  of  each  year, 
must  be  paid  In  advance  before  a  candidate 
shall  be  Initiated  Into  the  Society. 

Sec.  3.  Upon  a  candidate  beoomlng  a  regu- 
lar membw  of  the  Society,  a  mambecahlp 
card  shall  be  Issued  to  him  by  the  Seovtary. 

Article  V 
Officers  and  Committees 

Sec.  1.  The  elective  officers  of  this  Society 
ShaU  consist  of  the  foUowlng:  President, 
First  Vice  President.  Second  Vice  President, 
Recording  Secretary,  Financial  Secretary, 
Corresponding  Secretary,  Treasurer,  Captain 
of  the  Guard,  Warden.  Lay  Chaplain  and  the 
Board  of  Trustees. 

Sec.  la.  The  Eastern  Orthodox  Clergy  As- 
sociation of  Mahoning  VaUey  shaU  appoint 
one  of  Its  own  clergy  members  to  serve  as 
Chaplain  for  the  Society  who  shall  be  the 
official  representative  of  the  EOCA  and  who 
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shall  have  the  light  to  attend  the  e»|cu' 
tlve  meetings  of  the  Society. 

Sec.  2.  The  Board  of  Tnistees  shall  be  com- 
prised of  one  ( 1 )  representative  from  eacl  i  of 
the  Eastern  Orthodox  Churches  In  the  i(a- 
honlng  Valley. 

Sec.  3.  The  last  retiring  President  of  the 
Society  shall  be  automatically  made  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  s  nail 
be  entitled  to  vote. 

Sec.  4.  The  officers  of  the  Society  i  hall 
serve  for  a  term  of  twelve  months,  or  v  ntll 
their  successors  are  elected  and  quallflel. 

Sec.  5.  No  person  shall  be  eligible  to  the 
office  of  President  unless  he  has  served  li  an 
elective  position  for  a  period  of  two  yean  ,  or 
has  served  on  the  Executive  Board  for  a  pe  iod 
of  two  years.  No  person  shall  retain  the  p  >sl- 
tlon  of  President  for  more  than  two  sue  :es- 
slve  terms. 

Sec.  6.  To  be  qualified  as  a  candidate  for 
any  office  of  the  Society,  such  person  n  ust 
have  paid  his  current  yearly  dues,  and  a  ust 
have  attended  at  least  one-half  of  the  re  [U- 
lar  meetings  of  the  current  year. 

Sec.  7.  Nominations  for  elective  offl<  ers 
shall  be  made  from  the  floor  at  a  regulai  or 
a  special  meeting  called  for  that  purp>8e 
during  the  month  of  November.  The  elect  on 
shall  be  held  at  the  meeting  during  .he 
month  of  December,  at  which  time  addltlohal 
nominations  may  be  made.  The  nomln  ^s 
shall  be  voted  upon  by  the  members  of  he 
Society  by  Secret  Ballot:  the  President  si  all 
appoint  three  tellers  to  tabulate  the  vo  es, 
which  shall  be  recorded  by  the  Secreta  ry: 
the  candidate  receiving  the  majority  of  .he 
votes  cast  shall  be  deemed  the  elected  per  on 
to  that  office;  no  proxy  vote  shall  be  f  er- 
mltted  at  any  election  for  officers;  the  Pr(  sl- 
dent  shall  determine  the  elected  officer  In 
the  event  of  a  tie  vote,  this  will  not  depr  ve 
the  President  of  his  right  to  vote  In  the  fl  -st 
instance. 

Sec.  8.  Installation  ceremonies  shall  be 
held  during  the  month  of  December  or  Jai  [U- 
ary  and  the  newly  elected  officers  shall  as- 
sume their  duties  beginning  the  1st  daj  of 
January  or  upon  installation,  wblchevei  Is 
the  latter  date. 

Sec.  9.  Any  vacancies  created  during  the 
term  of  office  shall  be  filled  by  the  President 
and  such  appointed  officer  shall  retain  Lhe 
position  until  the  next  general  election  of 
officers. 

Sec.  10.  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  of  Lhe 
office  of  President,  then  the  First  Vice  Pr  !Sl- 
dent  shall  automatically  succeed  to  and  as- 
sume the  office. 

Sec.  11.  Elected  officers  who  have  failed 
to  attend  three  (3)  regular  meetings  lu  s  ic- 
cession  or  a  total  of  six  (6)  meetings  in  (  ne 
calendar  year  shall  be  subject  to  remo  val 
from  office  by  vote  of  the  Executive  Cc  m- 
mlttee. 

Sec.  12.  Any  officer  or  member  may  be  re- 
moved from  office  and/or  membership  in  he 
Society  by  the  following  procedure; 

A.  A  formal  complaint  in  writing  must  be 
made  by  a  member  in  good  standing  i  nd 
filed  with  the  Corresponding  Secretary. 

B.  The  Secretary  shall  mall  a  copy  to  he 
accused  by  registered  mail  and  forwarc  a 
copy  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Inveetlgat  on 
Committee. 

C.  An  investigation  shall  be  made  an<  a 
report  made  to  the  general  membership  a  i  a 
meeting  called  for  that  purpose  and  to  give 
the  accused  an  opportunity  to  answer  '  he 
charges  and  defend  himself. 

D.  Action  for  removal  of  the  officer  re- 
quires a  two-thirds  vote;  the  accused  stall 
abstain  from  voting. 

Sec.  13.  There  shall  be  the  following 
Standing  Committees:  Membership,  Edu  sa- 
tlonal.  Cultural,  Civic,  Investigation,  Sl:k, 
Welfare,  Social.  Athletic,  Public  Relations, 
Publication,  Scholarship. 

Sec.  14.  The  Advisory  Board  shall  be  oo  n- 
prised  of  the  priests  from  the  Eastern  Ort!  o- 
dox  Churches  In  Mahoning  Valley  who  cbo  lee 
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to  serve.  They  will  be  Honorary  Members 
and  shall  not  have  any  voting  rights  in  the 
Society,  but  shall  have  the  right  of  advising 
the  membership  as  to  matters  of  Interest. 

Sec.  15.  The  Executive  Committee  shall 
consist  of  the  elected  officers  of  the  Society 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Standing  Commit- 
tees. Its  duties  and  powers  will  Include  the 
holding  of  monthly  meetings  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  President  and  shall  take  up 
all  matters  of  Interest  to  the  Society  and 
shall  make  recommendations  to  the  mem- 
bership at  regular  meetings.  The  Executive 
Committee  shall  serve  as  a  Nominating  Com- 
mittee for  regular  officers'  elections. 

Sec.  10.  The  Executive  Committee  shall 
have  the  power  to  rent,  lease,  own  and  main- 
tain such  real  estate,  buildings,  equipment, 
persotua  property  and  operations  of  every 
kind  and  description;  to  purchase  real  es- 
tate or  personal  property  for  Investment  or 
resale,  and  to  buy,  sell,  lease,  assign,  mort- 
gage, own  and  dispose  of  property,  both  real 
and  personal,  as  may  be  necessary  and  prop- 
er for  instituting  and  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Society,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  two-thirds  ( % )  of  the  membership  at- 
tending at  the  time  approval  Is  balloted 
upon.  Two  weeks  written  notice  to  the  mem- 
bership shall  be  required  prior  to  voting  on 
all  matters  pertaining  to  real  property. 

Sec.  17.  The  President  shall  appoint  an 
Historian  whose  duties  shall  be  to  maintain 
the  Archives  of  the  Society. 

Sec.  18.  That  any  expenditure  of  9200.00 
(two  hundred  dollars)  or  more,  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  general  membership  at  an 
official  meeting. 

Article  VI 
Powers  and  duties  of  officers 

Sec.  1.  The  President  shall  preside  at  all 
meetings  of  the  Society  and  shall  enforce 
strict  enforcement  and  observance  of  the 
rules  of  Parliamentary  Procedure  and  of  the 
laws  of  the  Society;  he  shall  supervise  all 
activities  of  the  Society  and  shall  make  a 
written  report  upon  his  completion  of  the 
term  of  his  office;  he  shall  represent  the 
Sooieity  at  all  public  affairs;  he  shall  appoint 
the  Chairman  of  all  the  Standing  and  Spe- 
cial Committees;  be  shall  be  the  ez-offlclo 
member  of  all  committees  and  may  discharge 
any  committee  member  for  failure  to  carry 
out  his  duties;  he  shall  have  the  power  to 
call  special  meetings  of  the  Society. 

Sec.  2.  The  First  Vice  President  shall  as- 
sist the  President  in  conducting  the  business 
of  the  Society  and  shall  perform  such  duties 
as  may  be  assigned  to  him  by  the  President; 
in  the  event  of  the  absence,  disqualification 
or  disability  of  the  President,  the  First  Vice 
President  shall  assume  and  perform  the 
duties  of  the  President. 

Sec.  3.  The  Second  Vice  President  shall 
assist  the  President  and  shall  perform  the 
duties  assigned  to  him  by  the  President:  he 
shall  succeed  to  the  position  of  the  First  Vice 
President  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the 
office. 

Sec.  4.  The  Treasurer  shall  receive  and  de- 
posit In  a  bank  approved  by  the  Society 
any  and  all  monies  acquired  by  him;  he  must 
make  a  written  report  of  all  monies  and  fi- 
nances at  each  reg^ular  meeting:  all  checks 
Issued  by  him  must  be  countersigned  by  the 
President;  he  must  receive  approval  for  the 
payment  of  any  monies  exceeding  Fifty  Dol- 
lars from  the  general  membership. 

Sec.  5.  The  Financial  Secretary  shall  keep 
a  record  of  all  the  assets  of  the  Society;  he 
shall  present  prbposals  for  the  acquisition  of 
funds:  he  shall  be  responsible  for  all  finan- 
cial accounts  and  activities  of  the  Society;  he 
shall  turn  over  to  the  Treasurer  any  funds 
acquired  by  him  and  to  keep  an  accounting 
of  same  for  his  records. 

Sec.  6.  The  Recording  Secretary  shall  keep 
the  minutes  of  all  meetings  and  keep  an  ac- 
curate record  of  individual  attendance  at 
meetings. 
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Sec.  7.  The  Corresponding  Secretary  will 
assist  those  officers  whose  duty  may  require 
the  answering  of  correspondence;  he  shall  be 
responsible  for  the  timely  notice  to  the  mem- 
bers of  all  general  and  special  meetings. 

Sec.  8.  The  Captain  of  the  Guard  shall 
execute  all  orders  of  the  President  and  to 
assist  him  In  the  conduct  of  the  meetings 
and  at  initiation  ceremonies. 

Sec.  9.  The  Warden  shall  pen  and  close 
the  meeting  halls  and  to  take  care  of  all 
property  of  the  Society,  such  as  the  regalia. 
Insignia,  paraphernalia  and  other  personal 
property. 

Sec.  10.  The  Chaplain  shall  open  and  close 
the  meetings  of  the  Society  with  a  prayer; 
and  to  promote  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the 
members. 

Sec.  11.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  have 
the  power  and  the  duty  to  examine  the  books 
and  records  of  the  Society;  to  conduct  an 
audit  each  year;  to  supervise  the  business  of 
the  Society,  but  shall  not  conduct  any  busi- 
ness In  the  name  of  the  Society  unless  au- 
thorized by  the  general  membership. 

Article  vn 
Standing  committees 
Upon  assuming  his  duties  of  office  in  Jan- 
uary, the  newly  elected  President,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  E^xecutlve  Committee, 
shall  appoint  the  following  standing  com- 
mittees: 

1.  Membership.  To  secure  new  members 
and  to  facilitate  the  re-lnstatement  of  delin- 
quent members;  to  encourage  the  members 
to  attend  meetings. 

2.  Welfare.  To  help  those  members  of  the 
Orthodox  faith  who  are  In  need  of  financial 
support  or  who  are  seeking  employment;  to 
help  those  who  are  having  domestic  diffi- 
culties; to  help  those  who  are  in  distress. 

3.  Civic.  To  encourage  civic  responsibility 
and  community  spirit;  to  Inform  the  Society 
of  the  qualifications  of  candidates  for  gov- 
ernmental offices  and  the  Issues  on  the  bal- 
lots. 

4.  Social.  To  encourage  and  sponsor  social 
activities  for  the  Society;  to  plan  the  instal- 
lation dinners  for  officers  and  the  initiation 
ceremonies  for  new  members. 

6.  Athletic.  To  encourage  and  sponsor  ath- 
letic activities  for  the  Society. 

6.  Education.  To  secure  competent  lectur- 
ers for  the  Society's  affairs;  to  educate  the 
members  on  the  history,  traditions,  teach- 
ings, and  the  rituals  of  the  Eastern  Orthodox 
faith;  to  otherwise  promote  the  educational 
programs  for  the  Society. 

7.  Cultural.  To  acquaint  the  members  of 
the  Society  with  the  custonu  and  traditions 
of  the  national  background  of  their  brother 
members;  to  promote  such  activities  of  a  cul- 
tural nature  as  will  stimulate  unity  and 
membership  within  the  Society. 

8.  Investigation.  To  investigate  the  back- 
ground of  applicants  for  the  Society;  to  in- 
vestigate complaints  against  officers  and 
members  after  authorization  Is  ordered  and 
to  make  the  necessary  report  to  the  Pres- 
ident or  the  Society. 

9.  Public  Relations.  To  promote  the  So- 
ciety; to  aid  the  Orthodox  faith  by  promo- 
tional means. 

10.  Publications.  To  publish  those  publi- 
cations In  the  name  of  the  Society  as  are 
approved  by  the  membership  of  the  Society. 

11.  Sick.  To  send  Get- Well  cards  and  Sym- 
pathy cards  to  members;  to  send  contribu- 
tions to  Sunday  School  In  memory  of  de- 
ceased members. 

12.  Scholarship.  To  screen  eligible  appli- 
cants and  select  recipients  for  financial 
scholarship,  from  among  families  of  the 
Eastern  Orthodox  Churches  of  the  Mahoning 
VaUey. 

Article  vm 

Meetings  of  the  society 

Sec.   1.  Regular  meetings  of  the  Society 

shall  be  held  at  such  time  and  place  as  is 

determined  at  the  prior  meeting  of  the  So- 
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ciety,  otherwise  the  President  may  deter- 
mine the  time  and  place  of  meetings;  at 
least  one  (1)  regular  meeting  shall  be  held 
each  month. 

Sec.  2.  Special  meetings  may  be  called 
upon  the  order  of  the  President  or  upon 
the  written  request  of  nine  (0)  memb«s 
forwarded  to  the  President;  reasonable  no- 
tice must  be  given  to  all  members  of  the 
time,  place  and  purpose  of  special  meetings. 
Sec.  3.  A  quonun  for  the  transacting  of 
any  business  of  the  Society  shall  consist  of 
fifteen  (15)  members. 

Sec.  4.  Roberts'  Rules  of  Order  shall  pre- 
vail as  a  guide  In  the  conduct  of  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Society. 

Sec.  5.  Any  actions  taken  at  any  meet- 
ing or  any  discussions  made  therein  or  any 
information  of  the  Society,  which  is  de- 
clared to  be  important  and  of  a  confiden- 
tial nature,  shall  not  be  revealed  to  any 
non-member;  any  violation  of  the  above 
shall  be  grounds  for  penalizing  the  member 
in  acctwdance  with  procedure  enacted  by 
the  Society. 

Article  IZ 
Amendments 
Sec.  1.  The  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of 
this  Society  may  be  amended  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  those  members  present  and  voting 
after  a  two  weeks  notice  in  writing  is  trans- 
mitted to  all  members  of  the  proposed 
amendment. 

Article  X 
Btlawb 
Sec.   1.  All  rituals  and   religious  services 
of  the  Society  shall  conform  with  the  canons 
of  the  Eastern  Orthodox  Church. 

Sec.  2.  The  official  publication  of  the  So- 
ciety shall  be  "The  Orthodox  Word",  pub- 
lished by  the  Society  under  conditions  es- 
tablished and  agreed  to  by  the  Oeneral 
Membership  of  the  Society. 

Sec.  3.  "The  I^lnancial  Secretary  shall  re- 
ceive, as  compensation,  the  sum  of  $120.00 
(One  hundred  and  twenty  dollars)  per  year, 
payable  quarterly. 

Sec.  4.  The  official  bowling  league  of  the 
Society  shall  be  known  as  the  Eastern  Ortho- 
dox Men's  Society  Bowling  League;  mem- 
bership of  which  shall  be  subject  to  strict 
compliance  with  Article  m.  Section  1  and 
Section  2  of  the  Constitution. 

Sec.  5.  The  official  golf  league  of  the 
Society  shall  be  known  as  the  Eastern  Ortho- 
dox Men's  Society  OoU  League;  membership 
of  which  shall  be  subject  to  strict  conq>U- 
ance  with  Article  m.  Section  1  and  Section  2 
of  the  Constitution. 

Sec.  6.  The  official  women's  auxiliary  of 
the  Eastern  Orthodox  Men's  Society  shall  be 
known  as  the  Eastern  Orthodox  Women's 
Society,  whose  Constitution  shall  be  in  com- 
pliance with  the  Constitution  of  the  Eastern 
Orthodox  Men's  Society. 

Sec.  7.  The  official  youth  auxiliary  of  the 
Eastern  Orthodox  Men's  Society  shall  be 
known  as  the  Eastern  Orthodox  Youth  So- 
ciety, whose  Constitution  shall  be  In  com- 
pliance with  the  Constitution  of  the  Eastern 
Orthodox  Men's  Society. 

Sec.  8.  The  official  choir  of  the  Eastern 
Orthodox  Men's  Society  shall  be  known  as 
the  Eastern  Orthodox  Men's  Society  Choir, 
whose  Constitution  shall  be  in  compliance 
with  the  Constitution  of  the  Eastern  Ortho- 
dox Men's  Society. 


THE  "WIN"— OR  LOSE?— PROGRAM 


HON.  PARREN  J.  MITCHELL 

or   MAXTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  26,  1972 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  of 
July  1.  1972.  AFDC  recipients  will  have 
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to  r^ilster  for  work,  under  the  Talmadge 
Ainendm«its  to  the  Work  Incentive,  or 
"WIN,"  program.  Apparently  the  as- 
sumption was  that  once  mothers  of  small 
children,  school-age  children,  et  cetera, 
were  taken  into  account,  about  a  million 
persons  would  have  to  seek  work  or  enter 
training  programs.  About  160,000  train- 
ing slots  are  projected  nationally. 

Yesterday,  the  Department  of  Labor 
provided  me  with  some  staggering  esti- 
mates. Two  and  a  quarter  million  people 
will  have  to  register.  A  million  and  a  half 
of  these  must  go  to  find  work,  or  into 
training.  Can  you  fathom  the  incredible 
increase  in  the  imemployment  rate?  Five 
milliCKi  two  hundred  fifteen  thousand 
Americans  are  already  "ofBcially"  imem- 
ployed.  This  does  not  count  hundreds  of 
thousands  more  who  are  not  "officially" 
in  the  work  force.  Add  to  these  totals  a 
third-quarter  surge  of  a  millicm  and  a 
half  persons,  chronically  imemployed 
persons,  and  the  unemployment  rate  is 
sure  to  skyrocket,  because  there  is  no 
way  to  create  that  many  Jobs  within  the 
next  2  months,  to  say  nothing  of  getting 
day  care  organized. 

If  there  were  a  way,  why  has  not  it 
been  done? 

I  suggest  that  the  Congress  keep  a 
peeled  eye  on  what  happens  this  summer. 
We  have  already  seen  Uie  administration 
suppress  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
unemployment  rates  for  the  black  ghetto. 
With  this  sudden  augmentation  of  the 
work  force  by  a  million  and  a  half  largely 
unskilled  persims,  the  unemplosrment 
statistics  could  become  the  most  classi- 
fied data  in  the  Government. 


TRANSFER  OP  RECORDS  CAUSES 
PROBLEMS 


HON.  ROBERT  0.  TIERNAN 

OP  RHOOK  XSUOfD 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  26,  1972 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  your  attention  to  a  most 
distressing  plight  that  has  plagued  a 
number  of  my  constituents  as  well  as 
thousands  of  other  employees  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

As  you  may  know,  EPA  picked  up  many 
of  its  employees  from  previously  existing 
agencies.  All  HEW  payroll  records  were 
forwarded  to  EPA-Interior  for  future 
payrolls.  This  transfer  of  records  was  to 
be  completed  by  December  1971.  Since 
that  time,  however,  constant  and  con- 
tinuing problems  have  been  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception. 

As  an  example,  I  submit  some  of  the 
inequities  which  have  affected  employees 
of  the  Northeast  Water  Quality  Labora- 
tory at  Narragansett,  RJ.  Each  pay  pe- 
riod, one  or  more  checks  are  not  received. 
In  addition,  many  of  the  checks  that  are 
received  are  for  incorrect  amounts. 
Earned  leave  has  not  been  transferred  so 
employees  using  eligible  leave  time  are 
carried  in  leave-without-pay  status. 
Incorrect  withholdings  are  prevalent. 
Health  and  insurance  benefits  were  not 
transferred  and  incorrect  deductions  are 
continuously  made. 

One  of  the  employees  of  the  laboratory. 
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Mr.  Alfred  P.  Dufour,  has  not  been  paid 
on  three  separate  occasions.  Now  we  all 
know  that  the  demands  of  caring  for  a 
family  do  not  fluctuate  with  each  admin- 
istrative error. 

Mr.  Speaker,  4  months  is  more  than 
ample  time  in  which  to  obtain  a  smooth 
transfer  of  existing  information.  Surely, 
concentrated  administrative  action  can 
correct  these  inequities  in  an  expeditious 
manner.  I  propose  that  the  Congress  take 
a  more  active  role  in  overseeing  the  ini- 
tial administrative  operations  of  new 
agencies  established  by  the  Congress. 


STEWART  AIR  FORCE  BASE  EXPAN- 
SION—THE FOURTH  NEW  YORK 
METROPOLITAN  JETPORT? 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 


OF    NrW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  26.  1972 

Mr.  PISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  directly  to  my 
congressional  district,  and  affecting  the 
residents  of  the  area  I  represent,  the 
Metropolitan  Transportation  Authority 
of  New  York  is  planning  a  development 
of  Stewart  Airport,  the  former  Stewart 
Air  Base,  turned  over  to  the  MTA  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  as  surplus  prop- 
erty in  1969. 

At  a  3-day  public  hearing  on  the  pro- 
posed development  held  in  Orange 
County,  the  area  in  which  Stewart  is 
physically  located,  I  was  invited  to  pre- 
sent a  statement.  I  insert  that  statement 
in  its  entirety,  as  the  questions  raised 
are,  I  believe,  of  broader  importance 
than  Stewart  alone. 

The  statement  follows: 
Statxment    bt    Hon.    Hamit-ton    Pish,   Jr., 
Refsesentative      in      Congress,      Before 
Stewart  Airport  Impact  Statement  Hear- 
ing, April  25,  1972 

Mr.  Mills,  lii.  Parry,  Mr.  Christian,  and 
Mr.  Mays,  I  want  not  only  to  thank  you  for 
Inviting  me  to  insert  a  statement  In  the 
•  record  of  these  hearings  on  the  proposed  run- 
way extension  of  Stewart  Airport,  but  I  wish 
to  congratulate  you  for  holding  these  hear- 
ings. 

Orange  County  has  never  been  a  part  of  my 
Congressional  District,  but  representing  areas 
Immediately  adjacent,  I  have  been  interested 
In  developments  at  Stewart  ever  since  the 
Defense  Department's  first  announcement  In 
1969  that  Stewart  Air  Force  Base  was  to  be 
closed  as  an  operating  Air  Force  Base. 

At  that  time.  In  coop»eration  with  the  Rep- 
resentative from  Orange  County,  due  to  my 
deep  concern  about  the  loss  of  employment 
caused  by  such  a  closeout,  I  was  Involved 
in  the  unsuccessful  effort  to  keep  the  De- 
fense Department  from  abandoning  the  air- 
port. Subsequently.  I  was  in  touch  with  ef- 
forts by  the  City  of  Newburgh  and  the  New- 
burgh  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  develop  ways 
to  make  Stewart,  once  abandoned,  an  eco- 
nomic asset  rather  than  an  employment 
llabUlty.  Like  many  of  you.  I  breathed  a 
sigh  of  relief  when  the  facility  was  acquired 
by  MTA  to  be  operated  as  a  general  and 
freight  airport. 

I  mention  this  background  to  stress  the 
fact  that  there  never  was  any  question  that 
Stewart,  developed  as  an  airport  back  in 
1942.  was  an  airport,  and  that  it  was  to  be 
maintained  and  operated  as  an  airport. 

About  one  year  ago.  the  question  arose, 
"What  kind  of  airport?"  Would  it  be  a  gen- 
eral airport  as  was  understood'  in  the  original 
MTA  agreement,  or  would  it  be  converted 
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Into  «  major  commercial  jetport  slmllai  to 
LaOuardU,  Newark  or  Kennedy?  For  If  M» 
second  option  were  true.  It  would  Invol^  e  a 
difference  In  degree  of  environmental,  <  co- 
nomlc  and  social  Impact  on  the  entire  B  iid- 
son  Valley  region  as  to  represent  an  abao  ute 
difference  In  kind.  That  such  a  radical  chi  nge 
was  being  contemplated,  was  first  sign  ded 
when  Oovernor  Rockefeller  announced  w  th- 
out  prior  feasibility  studies,  safety  stw  ies, 
or  environmental  Impact  studies,  that  St  ew- 
art  Airport  would  be  developed  Into  the 
Metropolitan  area's  fourth  major  Jetpoi  t. 

Fears  of  what  the  Impact  of  such  a  i  las- 
slve,  unstudied  development  might  be  on 
the  entire  region  were  only  temporarily  al- 
layed by  the  Governor's  later  announces  lent 
that  the  Jetport  Idea  had  been  scrapped  and 
that  Stewart  would  be  developed  as  a  en- 
eral  aviation  and  freight  airport.  This  was 
because  the  Governor's  second  statement  was 
quickly  followed  by  disclosure  of  plan  i  to 
extend  the  existing  8.000  foot  main  Ste  rart 
runway  to  12.000  feet,  enough  to  ha  idle 
fully  loaded,  the  largest  commercial  atn  raft 
in  use  today. 

This  proposed  extension,  under  I  [TA 
planning,  is  to  be  financed  strictly  by  the 
state,  and  we  are  assured  by  MTA  that  .his 
proposal,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  WUUan  J. 
Ronan,  Chairman  of  the  Metropol  tan 
Transportation  Authority,  is  "essential  in  or- 
der to  utilize  the  present  air  field  for  c  .rgo 
aircraft,  diversion  flights  of  common  bar- 
riers, charter  business  and  general  avli  tlon 
services."  We  are  assured  in  fact  that  this 
extension  Is  in  no  way  related  to  the  p  esl- 
blUty  of  Stewart  becoming  the  Metropol  tan 
area's  fourth  major  Jetport,  and  Is  in  no  way 
a  pre-judgment  on  what  the  flndinf^s  >f  a 
partially  federally  financed  by  uncompl  sted 
master  plan  study  will  contain. 

Yet,  even  as  I  was  receiving  the  abovi  <  as- 
surance from  Dr.  Ronan,  John  H  Shf  iter, 
head  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Admini  itra- 
tion  was  reported  to  have  endorsed  theTldea 
of  development  of  Stewart  Airport  ai  the 
Metropolitan  area's  fourth  major  Jetpo  t — a 
statement  Mr.  Sliaffer's  office  will  ne  tber 
confirm  nor  deny. 

Again,  the  credibility  gap  between  rhat 
is  being  ofllclally  sUted,  and  what  is  off!  dal- 
ly planned  Is  widened. 

The  FAA.  if  this  report  of  Mr.  Sbi  ler's 
statement  is  accurate,  would  seem  to  have 
also  managed  to  arrive  at  rather  far  n  ach- 
ing conclusions  on  the  eventual  dev  tlop- 
ment  of  Stewart  airport  without  the  I  ene- 
flt  of  the  results  of  the  current  mastei  plan 
study,  two  thirds  of  the  coat  of  which  1 1  be- 
ing financed  by  the  FAA. 

Mr.  Shaffer's  statement  has  thertfore 
added  to  the  long  list  of  contradlctlor  s  by 
state  and  federal  offlcials  about  Stewar;  de- 
velopment. Add  all  this  together  and  Jiere 
can  be  little  wonder  that  the  people  o '  the 
Hudson  Valley  area  are  suspicious  aboi)  t  de- 
velopment plans  and  understandably  fei  r  the 
4,000  foot  runway  extension  may  be  i  ome- 
thlng  more  than  a  move  to  make  St  wart 
an  economically  viable  general  avlatlot  air- 
port. 

Given  these  series  of  contradictions  one 
must  question  why  the  state  of  New  JTork 
and  the  MTA  are  moving  forward  witl  tlie 
runway  extension  without  applying  for  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  which  Is  aval:  sble. 
It  la  natural  to  question  the  apparent  race 
to  construct  this  additional  4,000  fe  t  of 
runway  prior  to  the  completion  of  any  nas- 
terplan.  There  should  be  no  surprise  that 
the  suspicion  has  risen  in  many  minds  that 
this  neglect  to  seek  Federal  financial  a  slst- 
ance  la  a  bid  to  avoid  environmental  and 
public  hearing  requirements  under  the  Air- 
port and  Airways  Development  Act  of  1970, 
and  that  the  rush  to  construction  wil  liout 
these  safeguards,  may  be  a  move  to  pr  aent 
the  residents  of  the  Hudson  Valley  n  glon 
with  a  largely  completed  major  Jeport 
facility  prior  to  the  completion  of  this  v  udy. 

This  rush  to  construction  aeems  par  leu- 
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larty  questionable  as  It  Is  my  understanding 
tbat  the  ewlleat  date  that  Admlnlatntlon 
action  to  give  the  official  Federal  go  ahead  on 
the  FAA's  environmental  Impact  statement 
on  the  proposed  runway  extension  can  be 
given  is  May  28,  1972,  while  at  the  same 
time  we  are  assured  by  MTA  that  preliminary 
findings  of  the  maaterplan  study  will  be 
ready  by  June  of  this  year. 

For  all  these  reasons  It  is  and  has  been  my 
position  that  Stewart  development  action 
should  be  slowed  pending  the  submission  ot 
the  master  plan  for  Stewart.  In  short,  let  ua 
see  what  the  overall  plan  proposes  for  Stew- 
art prior  to  taking  steps  which  may  of  them- 
selves make  development  of  a  major  Jetport 
Inevitable  regardless  of  the  social,  economic 
or  environmental  Impact  such  devtiopment 
could  have  on  our  region.  What  I  advocate  U 
planning  prior  to  development  rather  than 
crash  adjustments  to  unplanned  projects. 

Sudi  a  concept  of  prior  planning  plus 
broad  public  discussion  and  disclosure  in  an 
aim  inherent  In  the  Environmental  Policy 
Act  of  1990  and  the  Airport  and  Airways  De- 
velopment Act  of  1970.  Tills  Is  a  goal  to 
which  we  should  all  adhere  If  we  are  to  en- 
Joy  rational  development  without  the  dis- 
astrous impacts  on  our  environment  and  so- 
cial systems  we  have  experienced  in  the  paat. 
Such  Is  the  clear  Intent  of  Congress  In  all 
recent  Federal  legislation  covering  such  de- 
velopment. 

To  make  this  goal  of  planning  prior  to 
project  development  a  reality  to  all  airport 
development,  even,  as  in  this  case,  should  the 
state  decide  to  move  forward  without  federal 
funds  with  their  accompanying  Federal  safe- 
guards, I  have  Joined  in  co-spyonsorlng  legis- 
lation introduced  by  Congressman  John  Dow 
of  Orange  County  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  to  reqtilre  public  hearings 
on  the  economic,  social  and  environmental 
consequences  of  airport  alterations  at  any 
airport  where  there  u  a  Federally  maintained 
air  navigation  facility. 

Just  as  we  oppose  blind  oppoaltion  to  all 
progress  as  a  guarantee  of  stagnation,  so  too 
we  must  oppose  blind  progress  as  a  sure  for- 
mula for  unhealthy  and  often  Irreversible 
social  and  environmental  damage. 

No  one  can  reasonably  question  that  Stew- 
art has  been  and  Is  an  airport.  No  one,  I 
believe,  can  question  the  need  for  certain 
improvements  to  the  airport  to  make  it  an 
eoonomicaUy  viable  facility  within  the  di- 
mensions ot  the  original  MTA  leasing  agree- 
ment with  the  Department  of  Defense.  But 
I  believe  it  only  reasonable  to  question  the 
possible  danger  to  the  entire  region  of  being 
faced  with  a  totally  different  scale  of  de- 
velopment screened  in  the  guise  of  reach- 
ing these  acknowledged  goals. 

What  is  needed  is  a  study  of  the  Impact 
on  the  entire  Hudson  Valley  of  any  Stewart 
development.  What  is  called  for  is  the  in- 
volvement of  persons  and  groups  directly 
concerned. 

Again,  I  believe  Orange  County  and  Ita 
leaders  are  to  be  commended  for  holding  this 
series  of  public  hearings.  I  only  regret  that 
other  commitmento  prevent  me  from  appear- 
ing personally,  not  only  to  present  *>»«■ 
statement,  but  to  assure  my  constltuenta  that 
I  stand  ready  now,  as  I  have  In  the  past,  to 
work  with  all  levels  of  government  to  pro- 
vide our  Hudson  Valley  region  with  planned 
and  ordered  (growth. 
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HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN   THE  HOTT8B  OF  RKPRESENTATIVKS 

Wednesday.  AprU  26.  1972 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pres- 
ently circulating  a  "Dear  Colleague"  let- 


ter on  the  telephone  privacy  bill  (HJl. 
13267).  which  has  already  been  coepon- 
sored  by  28  Members. 

This  bill  would  give  individuals  the 
right  to  Indicate  to  the  telephone  com- 
pany if  they  do  not  wish  to  be  commer- 
cially solicited  over  the  telephone.  Com- 
mercial firms  wanting  to  solicit  business 
over  the  phone  would  then  be  required  to 
obtain  from  the  phone  company  a  list  of 
customers  who  opted  for  the  commercial 
prohibition.  The  FCC  would  also  be  given 
the  option  of  requiring  the  phone  com- 
pany, instead  of  supplying  a  list,  to  put 
an  asterisk  by  the  names  of  those  in- 
dividuals in  the  phone  book  who  have 
chosen  to  invoke  the  commercial  solici- 
tation ban. 

Those  not  covered  by  the  legislation 
would  be  charities  and  other  nonprofit 
groups,  political  candidates  and  organi- 
zations, and  opinion  polltakers.  Also  not 
covered  would  be  debt  collection  agencies 
or  any  other  individual  or  companies 
with  whom  the  individual  has  an  exist- 
ing contract  or  debt. 

As  I  noted  in  a  statement  on  March  9. 
I  have  received  an  enormous  amount  of 
correspondence  on  this  legislation  from 
all  over  the  country.  Today,  I  am  plac- 
ing a  16th  sampling  of  these  letters  into 
the  Rkcord.  since  they  describe  far  more 
vividly  than  I  possibly  could  the  need 
for  this  legislation. 

These  letters  follow — the  names  have 
been  omitted: 

LANCAenot,  N.T., 

AprU  7.  1972. 
The  Honorable  Mr.  Asroi. 
House  of  Repreaentatives, 
Wathington,  D.C. 

DBAS  Six  :  My  husband  and  I  have  been  de- 
lighted to  read  in  a  recent  article  of  your  blU 
which  would  limit  the  use  of  telephones  for 
ads  and  other  solicitations. 

This  la  a  growing  abuse  and  certainly  an 
Invasion  of  privacy  of  our  home.  In  one  re- 
cent week  I  received  five  of  such  calls.  Com- 
plalnta  to  the  sponsoring  company  bring  no 
reaulta,  and  legislation  Is  probably  our  only 
salvation. 

I  will  wrlta  my  own  representatives  to  urge 
their  support  of  your  bill;  and  wish  you  suc- 
cess in  this  area. 

Yours  truly. 


Aklimoton,  Va., 

April  13.  1972. 
I  favor  your  bill  to  stop  unsolicited  tele- 
phone calls.  I  was  encouraged  to  read  of  your 
effort  in  Action  lane-Evenlng  Star. 


Houston.  Tix.. 

April  9.  1972. 
I  approve  of  the  bill  to  prohibit  sales  so- 
liciting on  the  telephone.  Tea  yea. 
How  can  I  help? 
Tired  of  It  all  in  Houston. 
Sincerely. 


McLean,  Va.. 
April  5.  1972. 
The  Honorable  Ln  Aspin. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Deak  Congrkssman  Aspin:  I  note  In  to- 
night's Evening  Star  (clipping  attached) 
that  you  have  introduced  a  bill  to  limit  un- 
solicited telephone  calls.  I  heartily  endorse 
this  proposed  legrtslatlon  and  woxild  appre- 
ciate your  letting  me  know  what  I  can  do  to 
help. 

I  have  already  oomplalned  to  the  telephone 
company,  which  tails  me  that  an  unlisted 
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phone  would  do  no  good.  It  seems  tlMt  t«le- 
pbone  aoUdtors  simply  start  with  the  first 
three  dlgtto  of  a  "ritb."  area  like  McLean.  Va.. 
and  systematically  call  every  four-digit  eom- 
blnation  following  the  exchange  numters. 
As  a  telephone  subscriber  I  am  ^ad  to  pay  for 
my  own  incoming  and  outgoing  calls,  but  I 
should  not  automatloaUy  become  a  taiget  for 
dinnertime  haraaament  by  fly-by-sdght  real 
estate  operatora  and  tango  achoola. 

In  the  spirit  of  yoxir  telephone-control  bill. 
may  I  aunaat  that  you  also  addreaa  younelf 
to  controlling  the  Junk  mall  which  dally 
overflows  my  mailbox.  At  an  average  of  one- 
half  ounce  per  8c  stanq),  flrst-daaa  »«*»  now 
costa  $2.66  pvt  pound.  Meanwhile,  bulk-rate 
advertising  la  being  delivered  by  the  aame 
postman  at  28c  per  pound. 

I  would  rate  telephone  solicitations  and 
Junk  mall   aa  equal   nulaancee,   neither  of 
which  should  be  permitted — much  leas  en- 
couraged by  postal  subcldtee. 
Sincerely, 


Alszandku.  Va.. 

April  12. 1972. 
Hon.  lABUK  AariN. 
House  0/  Bepresentatives. 
WasMniton.  D.C. 

DxAX  Ma.  Aspin:  We  wish  to  add  our  sup- 
port to  your  amendment  to  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934,  which  would  stop  un- 
solicited phone  calls.  Please  forward  this 
lettar  to  the  Interstate  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee.  Any  quick  action  that  could  be 
taken  on  this  amendment  would  be  greatly 
appreciated. 

There  la  no  need  to  acknowledge  this  letter 
(I  work  for  the  government,  also) . 
Sincerely  yoiirs. 


Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa. 

April  7. 1972. 
To  Representative  Lxs  Aspin: 

I  have  Just  read  your  bill  against  these 
phone  salesmen  in  o\ir  local  papers  Editorial 
section  "The  Mount  Pleasant  Journal".  And 
they  named  It  phone  pests  and  a  truer  word 
was  really  spoken.  I  am  very  much  In  favor 
of  this  bill  and  would  support  it.  I  am  glad 
someone  is  starting  action  against  this  type 
of  calling.  I  will  support  this  bill.  I  dont 
like  to  be  bothered  on  the  telephone  with 
these  salesmen  as  I  do  our  business  with  our 
local  people. 


MR.  PAXTL  VASSALLO  HONORED 


HON.  WILUAM  D.  FORD 

OF  ICICHICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Aprti  26.  1972 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  an  honor  recently  bestowed 
upon  Mr.  Paul  Vassallo.  Chief  of  the 
Library  of  Craigress  Congressional  Ref- 
erence DMglon  for  the  past  6  years. 

Mr.  Vassallo  has  now  left  this  position 
to  accept  the  directorship  of  the  National 
Serials  Data  Program,  which  is  supported 
Jc^tly  by  the  Library  of  Congress,  the 
NatioDal  Agricultural  Library,  and  the 
NaUooal  Ubrary  of  Medicine. 

Most  of  us  have  occasion  to  benefit 
from  the  excellent  services  provided  by 
the  congressional  reference  dlyision 
under  BCr.  Vassallo's  leadership  during 
the  ptut  6  years. 

It  is  a  mark  of  Mr.  Vassallo's  outstand- 
ing r^Mitation  in  the  library  field  that 
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he  has  been  chosen  for  this  ivestlglous 
new  position. 

Tlie  Natlanal  Serials  Data  Pzogram  Is 
in  the  process  of  developing  a  central 
machine-readable  source  of  serial  cata- 
loging informatiaii.  and  an  economically 
feasible  system  of  h«ii«^Hng  aerials  that 
will  eliminate  the  costly  duplicative  input 
and  conversion  projects  that  would 
otherwise  be  necessary. 

Although  great  progress  has  been  made 
during  the  past  century  in  developing 
standard  bibliographic  description  and 
centralized  cataloging  for  books,  there 
has  been  a  growing  need  for  similar  con- 
trols for  serial  publications. 

A  pilot  program  was  launched  in  1969 
by  the  Association  of  Research  Libraries, 
following  a  first-phase  study  by  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress.  The  appcdntment  of 
Mr.  Vassallo  opens  the  third  phase  of  the 
program. 

Mr.  Vassallo  brings  a  wealth  of  talent 
and  experience  to  his  challeng^g  new 
post.  A  graduate  of  Wayne  State  Univer- 
sity in  Detroit,  he  later  earned  a  master's 
degree  in  library  science  at  the  University 
of  Bfichigan.  He  came  to  the  Library  of 
Congress  in  1962  under  a  special  recruit- 
ment program  for  outstanding  graduates. 

He  served  as  assistant  head  of  the  hls- 
panlc  exchange  section,  exchange  and 
gift  division;  sublect  cataloger.  subject 
cataloging  division;  head  of  the  news- 
paper and  periodical  section  of  the  serial 
division ;  assistant  head  of  the  public  ref- 
erence section  of  the  general  reference 
and  bibliography  division,  and  assistant 
chief  of  the  serial  record  division  before 
his  assignment  to  direct  the  congressional 
reference  division.  For  several  months  in 
1967-68,  as  consultant  to  the  national 
serials  data  program,  he  was  assistant  to 
the  dean  of  the  School  of  Library  and  In- 
formation Service  of  the  University  of 
Maryland. 

In  his  new  position.  Mr.  Vassallo  will 
have  his  headquarters  office  in  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress. 

I  am  sure  that  all  my  colleagues  Join 
me  in  thanking  Mr.  Vassallo  for  his  out- 
standing service  to  our  offices  in  the  past 
6  years,  and  in  wishing  him  well  in  his 
new  assignment. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  NEEDS 


IN 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  NEW  TOBK 
THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  26.  1972 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  life- 
time supporter  of  social  security  l^lsla- 
Uon.  I  am  vitally  aware  of  the  ccmtinubag 
problems  Inherent  in  assuring  a  rea^xxi- 
siUe  system  of  benefits  and  assistance. 
Those  problems  are  very  much  before  the 
Congress  this  year. 

As  an  overview,  it  is  important,  I  think, 
that  our  social  security  structure  be 
viewed  as  a  flexible,  evolving  mechanism 
able  to  meet  the  changing  needs  of  so- 
ciety. There  are  right  now  in  1972,  for 
example,  new  needs  that  must  be  met  by 
effective  legislation.  For  that  reason.  I 
am  a  supporter  in  the  current  Congress 
of  a  wide-ranging   457 -page  bill  that 
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would  effect  badly  needed  revisions  in  the 
administration  of  our  social  security  pro- 
gram. Ubder  the  bill,  27.4  mOlioQ  bene- 
fldaries  would  become  entitled  to  hi^ier 
payments  and  16.000  people  would  be 
made  newly  eligible;  It  is  estimated  that 
about  (2.1  billion  in  additlanal  benefits 
would  be  paid  in  the  first  full  year. 

This  legislation  does  not  resolve  every 
inequity  that  exists  in  our  social  security 
structure;  nor  does  it  resolve  all  thoee 
questions  raised  by  its  own  provisions — 
some  of  which  I  would  like  to  explore 
briefly  here.  But  it  is  an  important  first 
step  in  many  of  the  right  directions,  and 
does  provide  needed  relief  in  several 
areas.  I  voted  for  that  bill,  and  am 
pleased  to  report  that  it  successfully 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives  last 
June.  It  is  currently  pending  in  the  Sen- 
ate. 

First,  by  the  terms  of  the  pending  legis- 
lation, social  security  benefits  would  be 
increased  by  5  percent.  The  minimyTri 
benefit  would  be  increased  from  $70.40  to 
$74  a  month.  The  average  old  age  insur- 
ance benefit  would  rise  from  an  esti- 
mated $133  to  $141  per  month,  and  the 
average  benefit  for  aged  couples  would 
increase  from  an  estimated  $222  to  $234 
a  month.  Special  benefits  for  persons 
aged  72  and  older  who  are  not  insured  for 
regular  benefits  would  be  increased  from 
$48.30  to  $50.80  for  individuals,  and  from 
$72.50  to  $76.20  for  couples. 

I  believe  that  these  benefit  increases 
represent  "musts"  toward  an  improved 
program.  We  have  to  look  ahead,  how- 
ever. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  legislation  in 
the  House,  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  has  pro- 
posed a  20-percent  boost  in  social  secu- 
rity benefits.  I  strongly  support  that  pro- 
posal, because  I  believe  an  increase  of 
that  magnitude  is  vitally  needed  if  we  are 
to  assure  adequate  income  for  older 
Americans. 

One  very  important  feature  that  is  in- 
cluded in  the  House-passed  legislation  is 
a  provision  automatically  increasing  so- 
cial security  benefits  according  to  rises 
in  the  cost  of  living.  A  mechanism  of  this 
kind,  as  we  shall  see,  has  been  needed  for 
many  years.  Under  the  pending  bill,  auto- 
matic increases  could  occur  once  a  year, 
should  the  Consumer  Price  Index  in- 
crease by  3  percent  or  more. 

This  provision  particularly  is  of  the 
kind  that  ought  to  underlie  our  social 
security  iralicy.  It  assures  a  continuing 
system  to  meet  genuine  need  when  infia- 
tion  presses  down  upon  us. 

Beneficiaries  have  been  long  aware 
that  periods  between  congressional  in- 
creases in  the  level  of  pension  benefits 
are  often  marked  by  rising  costs  set 
against  fixed  incomes.  This  works  an  ex- 
treme financial  hardship  on  beneficiaries 
who  must  wait  for  Congress  to  act.  In  the 
past.  Congress  has  attempted  to  antici- 
pate and  provide  for  higher  living  costs 
through  remedial,  but  not  automatic,  in- 
creases. In  every  case,  however,  these  in- 
creases have  followed  extremely  difficult 
periods  in  which  living  costs  soared  well 
above  3  percent. 

Since  World  War  n,  social  security 
benefits  have  been  increased  seven  times 
by  congressional  action — ^in  1950,  1952, 
1954,  1958.  1965,  1968,  and  1969.  The  last 
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foiur  Increases  are  instructive:  In  1958, 
benefits  were  raised  by  7  percent;  low- 
ever,  beneficiaries  had  gone  4  years  ^  ^th- 
out  an  Increase  in  an  infiatianarj  era 
that  saw  prices  rise  by  6.2  percent.  IXm- 
gress  acted  again  with  another  7-pe  -cent 
Increase  in  1965;  in  the  7-year  period 
prior  to  that  Increase,  however,  lene- 
ficlaries  suffered  throiigh  an  8.8-pe  x:ent 
rise  in  the  Consumer  Price  Inde: :.  In 
1968.  legislation  was  forced  as  a  rei  nedy 
to  a  9.4-percent  increase  in  prices  and 
only  a  year  later  Congress  was  iaced 
with  an  11 -percent  price  rise,  fo-clng 
another  benefit  increase. 

Another  extremely  welcome  advance 
is  the  provision  affording  equalitir  of 
treatment  to  all  who  reach  age  62  the 
new  legislation  allows  men  and  w(  >men 
alike  to  receive  benefits  at  that  age 

There  are  other  weaknesses  in  pi  «ent 
law  addressed  by  the  House-passe<  bill. 
Today,  for  example,  a  beneficiary  inder 
age  72  may  earn  $140  per  mont  a,  or 
$1,680  aimually,  without  sacrificin  :  any 
benefits.  Once  these  "exempt"  eai  aings 
levels  are  reached,  however,  there  ii  a  re- 
duction in  benefits  of  $1  for  each  $2  of 
earnings  between  $1,680  and  $2,88i  and 
for  each  $1  of  earnings  above  $2,8i  0. 

Under  the  pending  bill,  the  ainount 
that  a  beneficiary  under  age  72  may  earn 
in  a  year  and  still  be  paid  full  benefit*  for 
that  year  would  be  increased  to  $2,0d0,  a 
rise  Justified  by  the  20-percent  incnase 
in   eamln|;s  since  the  effective  dat<    of 

the  present  exemption  level.  In  addlt  lon.       ditionaJly.    eacH   ased.    blind,   or  disabled 
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some  thought  should  be  given  to  redraw- 
ing the  inequity  this  woriu  upon  unmar- 
ried female  worlcers.  who  are  entitled 
only  to  primary  benefits  based  on  their 
own  earnings,  while  widows,  who  may 
never  have  worked,  would  receive  full 
primary  amoimts  based  on  their  hus- 
band's usually  higher  salaries. 

The  status  of  marriage  under  the  so- 
cial security  laws  generally  ought  to  be 
further  clarified.  Why,  for  example, 
should  an  unmarried  female  worker  sur- 
render later  claim  to  her  own  hard- 
earned  benefits  by  the  simple  act  of  mar- 
riage? That  question  has  only  been  par- 
tially explored  in  consideration  of  the 
pending  bill's  provision  to  compute  ben- 
efits for  working  married  couples  on  the 
basis  of  combined  earnings. 

It  is  encouraging  that  the  House  has 
already  shown  that  it  can  substantially 
improve  the  effectiveness  of  the  adult  as- 
sistance programs.  The  bill  which  passed 
last  Jime,  for  example,  through  iimova- 
tion  and  reform,  strengthens  these  pro- 
grams in  three  important  ways.  First,  it 
replaces  the  three  present  State-admin- 
istered programs  of  assistance  to  the 
aged,  blind,  and  disabled  with  one  com- 
bined adult  assistance  program  which 
would  be  federally  administered  by  the 
Social  Security  Administration,  and 
would  have  nationally  uniform  require- 
ments for  such  eligibility  factors  as  the 
level  and  type  of  resources  allowed  and 
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the  bill  provides  lor  a  $1  reduction!  for 
each  $2  earned  above  the  basic  $2  000 
figure — there  would  be  no  $1  for  $1  re- 
duction as  under  present  law.  This  latter 
revision  partially  avoids  the  work  jdis- 
incentives  encouraged  by  existing  rjules, 
and  nt  the  same  time  recognizes  that  a 
balance  must  be  struck  between  the  jlrin- 
ciples  of  payment  based  on  ecoiwmic 
need  and  payment  based  on  eligibility 
and  past  contribution.  Another  ste  >  to- 
ward striking  that  balance  is  an  inc  -ease 
by  1  percent  for  each  year — one-tw  elf th 
of  1  percent  for  each  month— in  v  hlch 
the  worker  between  ages  65  and  72  does 
not  receive  benefits  because  he  is  woi  king 
after  age  65.  One  questionable  aspf  ct  of 
the  whole  earnings  exemption  prci>lem 
which  requires  further  rethinking  is  that 
many  who  retire,  and  are  engaging  n  no 
work  after  age  62,  still  receive  full  I  ene- 
fits  despite  hundreds,  perhaps  thousi  nds, 
of  dollars  of  monthly  income  base  I  on 
dividends,  investments,  and  so  for  h. 

In  general,  future  social  security  1  sgis- 
latlon  ought  to  avoid  those  inequities 
that  permit  the  receipt  of  benefits  for 
which  there  is  no  real  social  need,  and 
should  remedy  those  inequities  thai  re- 
sult in  discriminatory  treatment.  As  an 
example,  there  is  reason  for  con:em 
about  one  effect  of  the  new  bill's  de:  ira- 
ble  increase  in  widows'  and  widowers  in- 
surance benefits.  Current  law  provides 
that  a  widow  or  dependent  widower  ap- 
plying for  benefits  is  entitled  to  mon  Wy 
benefits  equal  to  82  V2  percent  of  he  ■  or 
his  deceased  spouse's  primary  benefit. 
Under  the  bill,  that  figiu-e  would  ris !  to 
100  percent,  refiecting  a  rational  b«llef 
that  a  surviving  widow  requires  as  It  rge 
a  benefit  to  live  as  a  surviving  wor  :er. 
This  provislcm  should  be  enacted.  Sill. 


adult  would  receive  assistance  sufficient 
to  bring  his  total  monthly  Income  up  to 

$130  in  fiscal  year  1973.  $140  in  fiscal 
year  1974,  and  $150  thereafter— for 
couples,  the  levels  would  be  $195  in  fiscal 
year  1973  and  $200  thereafter.  The  cost 
of  maintaining  these  specific  benefit 
levels  will  be  borne  entirely  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Finally,  the  two  major  health  programs 
of  the  Social  Security  Act — medicare  and 
medicaid — are  also  affected  by  the  House 
bill.  Prior  to  passage,  the  House  con- 
ducted a  thorough  review  of  the  opera- 
tions of  those  two  programs.  Taken  to- 
gether, they  accounted  for  $10  billion  of 
the  total  $67  bUlion  which  were  expended 
for  health  care  in  this  country  in  fiscal 
1970.  Two  major  changes  in  the  medi- 
care program  are  effected  by  this  bill. 
Coverage  is  broadened  to  include  per- 
sons entitled  to  disability  benefits  under 
the  social  security  and  railroad  retire- 
ment programs,  after  they  have  been  dis- 
abled for  at  least  2  years.  And,  addition- 
ally, to  lessen  the  burden  borne  by  bene- 
ficiaries because  of  rising  health  costs, 
the  premiums  paid  by  persons  enrolled 
in  the  supplementary  medical  insurance 
program  are  to  be  increased  only  in  the 
event  of  a  general  increase  in  cash  bene- 
fits. 

The  real  solutions  to  the  problem  of 
health  care  in  this  country,  however, 
he  outside  the  social  security  bill.  For 
that  reason,  I  am  cosponsor  of  H.R.  22, 
the  so-called  Kennedy-Griffiths  bill,  a 
legislative  proposal  to  establish  a  health 
security  program  for  all  Americans 
through  the  mechanism  of  comprehen- 
sive national  health  insurance. 

The  proposal  envisi<ms  what  its  spon- 
sors term  "a  working  partnei-ship  be- 


tween the  public  and  private  sector." 
through  Govermnent  flnandng  and  ad- 
ministrative management,  and  private 
provision  of  personal  health  services 
through  private  practitioners  and  tnstl- 
tutions. 

Every  individual  in  this  country  is 
eligible  to  receive  benefits  under  the  pro- 
posed bill.  There  is  no  requirement  of 
past  individual  contributions  and  there  is 
no  test  of  financial  means.  In  these  ways, 
the  new  health  security  program  differs 
Importantly  from  social  security  and 
medicare  legislation.  Basically,  the  bene- 
fits available  cover  the  whole  range  of 
personal  health  care  services — the  pre- 
vention and  early  detection  of  disease, 
the  cure  and  treatment  of  illness  and  in- 
fection, and  the  process  of  medical  re- 
habilitation. Furthermore,  the  program 
is  not  confused  or  encumbered  by  cutoff 
dates,  coinsurance,  deductibles,  or  wait- 
ing periods. 

I  am  hopeful  the  Congress  can  move 
on  the  health  legislation  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. The  Nixon  administi-ation  has  pro- 
posed a  less  progressive  alternative 
modeled  on  the  private  insurance  sys- 
tem: I  intend  to  reject  that  proposal  and 
to  fight  for  HJl.  22.  It  is  that  bill.  I  feel, 
that  best  refiects  the  conviction  that 
health  care  in  tills  coimtry  is  not  a  priv- 
ilege of  the  few,  but  a  right  for  all. 


THE  CrOtJRAOE  AUD  81"RUCK5LE  OF 
THE  LITHUANIAN  PEOPLE 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF    NKW   JZUKT 

IN  THK   HOUSE  OF  RKPRKSENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  26.  1972 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
my  continued  support  for  the  hopes  and 
ideals  of  the  Lithuanian  people,  I  would 
liice  to  place  in  the  Record  the  foUowing 
petition  received  by  me  from  the  Lithu- 
anian American  Council.  I  feel  no  fur- 
ther words  are  necessary  on  my  part  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  this  "Peti- 
tion to  the  People  of  the  Free  World": 
LrrHUANiAN  Amebican  Council,  Inc., 

Chicago.  III. 
PrrmoN  to  the  People  op  the  Free  World 

We.  gathered  at  Ctilcago's  Civic  Center 
Plaza,  Saturday.  AprU  1,  1972.  protest  the 
systematic  violation  of  rellgloua  rights  In 
Soviet  occupied  Lithuania. 

We  protest  the  Soviet  disregard  of  Article 
18  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights. 

We  protest  the  unjust  exile  of  Lithuanian 
Bishops,  Vlncentas  Sladkevlciua  and  Jull- 
Jonas  Steponavlclus. 

We  protest  the  jailing  of  Lithuanian 
priests.  Proaperas  Bubnys,  Antanas  Seske- 
vlclus  and  Juozas  Zdebakla  and  others  for 
exercise  of  their  priestly  duty,  at  the  request 
of  parents,  in  preparing  chUdren  for  their 
first  Communion. 

We  protest  the  restriction  placed  on  the 
training  of  youths  for  the  ministry  and  the 
prohibition  on  rebuilding  war-damaged 
churches. 

We  support  the  petition  signed  by  17,000 
Lithuanian  Catholics  protesting  religious 
persecution  in  Soviet  occupied  Lithuania 
which    was   gathered   despite   Soviet   police 
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harassment  and  sent  to  Mr.  Kurt  Waldhetm, 
Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations. 

We  urge  the  Secretary  General  to  support 
the  Litbuaniaa  petition. 

We  urge  aU  people,  who  are  committed  to 
the  propoaltlon  that  religious  freedom  is  one 
of  the  basic  hxunan  rights,  to  actively  sup- 
port this  Lithuanian  petition. 

We  call  to  your  attention  the  fact  that  the 
deprivation  of  basic  human  rights  flows  from 
the  forcible  occupation  of  Lithuania  and  the 
suppression  of  freedom  and  Independence  by 
the  forces  of  the  Soviet  Union.  We  petition 
and  urge  you,  Mr.  Secretary  General,  and 
the  United  Nations  to  take  action  against 
the  impertallBtlc.  aggressive.  Ulegal  actions 
of  the  Soviet  Union  against  Lithuania  and 
the  other  Baltic  States. 


TOWARD  PEACE— NOT  WAR 


HON.  MARVIN  L  ESCH 

or  mcHioAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  26,  1972 

Mr.  ESCHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  men  of  good 
will,  here  in  the  United  States  and 
around  the  world,  are  distressed  and  dis- 
mayed at  the  killing  and  destruction  in 
Indochina  over  the  past  3  weeks.  For 
most  of  us.  the  reduction  In  the  fighting 
and  killing  over  the  past  few  months  had 
been  a  hopeful  sign.  We  are  now  heart- 
sick over  the  reescalatlon  of  the  destruc- 

tion. 

As  one  ^bo  originally  proposed  a  grad- 
ual and  mutual  deescalation  of  the  con- 
flict more  than  5  years  ago,  the  escala- 
tion is  particularly  dlacouraglng  to  me. 
I  condemn  equally  the  North  for  its  mas- 
sive Invasion  which  spurred  the  increased 
killing  and  the  United  States  for  our  own 
continued  bombing  of  the  North,  Laos, 
and  Cambodia. 

I  am  firmly  convtoced  that  we  must 
return  to  a  policy  of  mutual  deescalation 
of  the  conflict  and  through  negotiations 
bring  this  terrible  war  at  long  last  to  an 
end.  To  achieve  that  goal.  I  am  reintro- 
ducing a  resolution  which  I  presented  to 
the  Cmgress  almost  1  year  ago  today. 
This  resolution.  I  am  convinced,  is  a  basis 
on  which  the  war  can  come  to  an  end.  It 
expresses  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
a  date  certain  of  September  1.  1972.  be 
established  for  the  withdrawal  of  all  VS. 
forces  in  Indochina.  Just  as  important, 
however,  it  establishes  a  means  for  re- 
solving the  outstanding  issues.  It  urges 
the  use  of  the  Umted  Nations  Human 
Rights  Commission  for  the  identification 
and  exchange  of  all  prisoners  of  war 
held  in  Indochina  by  both  sides;  it  seeks 
a  complete  cease-fire  and  free  and  In- 
dependent elections  through  the  good 
offices  of  either  the  United  Nations  or  a 
group  of  neutral  nations;  it  seeks  the 
placement  of  refugees  through  the 
United  Nations  Office  of  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Refugees;  and  it  urges  reac- 
tivation of  the  United  Nations  Rehabili- 
tation and  Relief  Association  to  under- 
take the  vital  work  of  rebuilding  toward 
a  stable  economic  base. 

Mr.  Speaker,  action  on  my  resolution 
would  Illustrate  to  the  world  the  deter- 
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mination  of  the  U.S.  Congress  to  bring 
this  war  to  an  end.  We  can  no  kmger 
tolerate  destruction  and  death.  We  must 
take  strong  action  to  commit  our  Nation 
to  peace.  I  believe  consideration  of  my 
resolution  would  lead  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  peace  and  I  urge  immediate 
hearings  on  it. 


BUSINGh— BETTER  ALTERNATIVES 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLUNS 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  26.  1972 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
(me  of  the  most  informative  statements 
made  on  busing  was  presented  by  Dr. 
Nolan  Estes,  superintendent  of  schools, 
Dallas.  Tex.  He  appeared  before  the 
Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House  on 
March  15.  1972.  Chairman  Cellxh.  Bill 
McCuLLOCH.  Jack  Brooks.  Bob  McClort. 
Bill  HinroATZ.  all  gave  him  a  fair  and 
lengthy  hearing.  And  to  all  the  members 
who  have  served  on  this  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee that  is  hearing  busing.  I  want  to 
extend  my  personal  thanlcs  for  the  fair- 
ness, dignity,  and  patience  that  my  col- 
leagues have  shown  in  this  important 
hearing. 

Dr.  Estes  is  eminently  qualified  to  dis- 
cuss busing,  because  of  his  personal  rep- 
utation for  broadmindedness  as  a  lead- 
er ol  proeressive  e<iucatlon.  tie  has  ap- 
peared many  Umes  before  congressicniaJ 

committees  when  he  served  as  Associate 

Commissioner  of  the  UjS.  OfBce  of 
Educatian.  He  was  a  key  author  who 
helped  write  and  enforce  the  original 
guidelines  of  tiUe  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act.  He  was  respcmsible  for  administer- 
ing the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  in  the  VB.  OfBce  of 
ESducation.  And  he  directed  the  expendi- 
ture of  over  $4  blllloD  a  year.  Dr.  Estes 
is  known  for  his  innovative  approaches 
to  providing  desegregated  education  for 
equally  effective  schools. 

We  feel  the  negative  impact  of  busing 
in  Dallas.  The  city  of  Dallas  is  the  eighth 
largest  city  school  system  in  the  NaticHi. 
It  onploys  12,500  people  to  provide 
educational  service  for  180,000  students 
on  184  campuses.  It  is  a  school  district 
that  encompasses  more  than  351  square 
miles  on  a  budget  in  excess  of  $150  mil- 
lion a  year.  I  very  much  appreciate  the 
Judiciary  Committee  scheduling  Dr. 
Blstes  on  my  request,  because  he  presented 
the  most  logical  and  most  balanced  pres- 
entation KXi  busing.  Busing,  in  many 
cases,  is  discussed  on  an  emotional  basis 
by  advocates  of  either  side.  Dr.  Estes  is 
a  professional  educator.  By  msmy  pe<^le 
he  is  considered  a  Uberal.  By  many  he 
is  recognized  as  being  progressive  and 
innovative.  But  from  everyone  he  holds 
the  reputaticHi  as  a  man  keenly  mterested 
in  quality  educatl<m  and  the  advance- 
ment of  all  students  In  educational  at- 
tainments. 

Since  the  committee  print  will  not  be 
available  for  some  time.  I  would  like  for 
you  to  have  the  opportunity  of  reviewing 
some  of  the  key  sections  in  his  testimcniy. 
I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  presenting 
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some  of  these  key  sections  out  of  c<»text 
as  they  summarize  important  pdnts  that 
are  mvolved  in  busmg. 

Tbe  material  follows: 

In  fact,  there  Is  mniintlng  evidence.  Mr. 
Obalrman  and  members  of  this  distin- 
guished committee,  which  indicates  that  de- 
segregation is  counter  productive  and  I 
would  like  to  Just  review  briefly  a  report 
which  haa  been  published  on  seminars  that 
were  held  at  Harvard  University,  financed  by 
the  Carnegie  Oozporatlon.  involving  num- 
bers of  ezperu,  both  inside  and  outside  the 
field  of  education. 

I  think  you  can  tmderstand  that,  because 
Mr.  Moynlhan  and  Dr.  Thomas  Pettlgrew  co- 
chaired  these  seminars,  that  they  Lave  put 
the  academic  seal  of  approval  on  these  find- 
ings. 

The  purpose  of  the  Harvard  seminars  was 
to  re-analyze  and  reexamine  the  findings  of 
the  Coleman  Report. 

In  the  first  place,  this  recently  published 
report  says  that  as  a  result  of  such  study — 
that  is  of  the  Coleman  findings — the  support 
of  several  of  the  conclusions  of  the  Equal 
Educational  Opportunities  Report  seem 
much  weaker  than  before. 

A  good  Illustration  appears  In  Cohen,  Pet- 
tlgrew and  Riley's  Chapter  in  this  book. 

Much  of  the  testimony  that  this  com- 
mittee has  heard  from  various  sources  has 
been  baaed  on  findings  of  the  Coleman  re- 
port. So  I  think  these  conclusions  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  Harvard  study  are  extremely  im- 
portant. 

Let  me  summarize  them  briefly  for  you. 

In  the  first  place  the  report  says  that  as  a 
re«ilt  of  such  study  the  support  of  several 
of  the  conclusions  of  the  Equal  Educational 
Opportunity  Report  seems  much  weaker  than 

More.  A  gooa  uiuitntioD  or  mat  iddmr 

izi   ^lie   Cckt&en.   V^XXA^r^'wr   a-xid  Riley  Clukptjers 

or  the  Hanrard  Report. 

They  try  to  check  whether  Integration  of 
schools  directly  benefits  the  academic 
acblevement  or  tne  Negro  cbUd.  It  Is  fair  to 
say  that  on  the  basis  of  their  past  work  that 
they  formerly  believed  It  does.  They  now  find 
that  the  Equal  Educational  Opportunity  Re- 
port and  other  studies  have  not  been  suc- 
cessful m  untangimg  the  effects  of  race  on 
social  class. 

We  go  on  to  say  that  although  the  Equal 
EdueatiODal  Opportunity  Report  concluded 
that  the  characteristics  of  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  student  body  influenced  verbal 
achievement  of  individual  students,  that  is, 
although  the  report  Indicated  that  integrat- 
ing students  increased  achievement.  Smith, 
like  Cohen,  Pettlgrew  and  RUey,  found  no 
evidence  In  the  Equal  Educational  Oppor- 
tunity Report  to  s\q>port  the  position. 

In  addition,  as  you  know,  the  Equal  Edu- 
cational Opportunity  Report  that  was  pub- 
lished by  the  Ofllce  of  Education  while  I  was 
serving  as  Associate  Commissioner  said  that 
much  of  school  achievement,  in  fact  80  per 
cent  of  minority  students'.  Is  attributed  to 
the  home. 

Christopher  Jencks  flnds  after  re-analyz- 
ing  it  that  more,  rather  than  less,  of  the 
achievement  of  the  student  is  attributed  to 
the  home. 

Two  or  three  other  comments.  They  go  on 
to  report  In  their  aiialysis  that  we  really 
don't  know  that  Integration  will  boost  the 
achievement  of  disadvantaged  children.  In 
other  words,  neither  school  upgrading  nor 
school  integration  will  close  the  black-white 
achievement  block  that  was  hoped  for  in  the 
Brown  decision  in  IBM. 

Mr.  ZKLcmEO.  Bxctue  me.  Dr.  Estes,  is  there 
any  evidence  that  segregation  improves  the 
achievement  of  minority  students? 

Mr.  Bbtb.  We  have  evidence  that  we  are 
going  to  present  In  Just  a  moment  that  will 
indicate  to  you  that  the  most  effective  ap- 
proach that  we  have  found  is  compensatory 
education  In  the  nelghtwrhood  school. 
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Mr.  Zeuhko.  That  Is  In  a  aegrei  »ted  Mt- 

Mr.  EsTxs.  That  U  in  a  program  that  pro- 
Tides  for  a  confluence  of  culture*. 

Mr.  Poi^.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Eb1  es,  didn't 
the  report  also  indicate  that  com  >ensatory 
education  was  the  least  promlslnc   way? 

Mr.  EsTKs.  Yes,  but  I  would  point  out  that 
this  report  was  based  on  our  experlei  ice  In  the 
last  sU  years  In  Title  I  In  which  we  have 
provided  $5  to  $6  bUllon  for  com  lensatory 
education  for  more  than  9  mlUlon  children 
and  41 ,000  school  districts. 

As  you  probably  know,  when  w»  Imple- 
mented TlUe  I  program  In  September  1965, 
the  Instructions  to  us  at  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation were  to  involve  as  many  stu  lents  as 
possible  with  the  limited  funds  tl  at  were 
made  avaUable  at  the  time.  That  U,  spend  a 
little  money  on  a  lot  of  kids  In  orde  •  to  tool 
up  for  this  massive  program  becaus;  It  was 
anticipated  at  that  time  that  the  ap  iroprla- 
tlon  for  Title  I  would  be  Increased  slKnlfl- 
cantly. 

The  authorization  at  that  time  w  is  $3  to 
$4  binion.  Tragically,  that  was  ne/er  ob- 
tained. Therefore,  the  compensate  y  pro- 
grams we  have  Implemented  now  In  the 
Dallas  system  which  do  provide  for  critical 
m.iss  and  concentration  of  efforts. 

Mr.  Polk.  You  disagree  with  that  part  of 
Jencks  report  then  which  downgradts  com- 
pensatory education  but  agree  wit  H  that 
part  of  the  report  that  indicates  the  s  rength 
of  parental  home  life  as  Important? 

Mr.  EsTEs.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Brooks.  Without  objection,  we  eill  in- 
clude your  statement  and  your  App  indices 
m  the  record. 

(Statement  and  Appendices  refei  red  to 
follow:) 

Mr.  EsTES.  I  would  sunmiarlze  the  ei  idence 
we  are  submitting  to  suggest  that  t:  le  evi- 
dence this  past  year  in  Dallas  suppo  Xa  the 
findings  of  this  path-breaking  report  devel- 
oped at  Harvard  University  which  suggests 
that  integration,  particularly  where  t  lere  Is 
great  economic  distance,  does  not  li  crease 
achievement. 

Actually  we  find  that  In  many  Instances 
achievement  has  decreased.  It  does  net  pro- 
vide for  greater  confluence.  It  d<  velops 
greater  hoetlUty.  We  have  evidence  i  ow  to 
suggest  that  it  does  not  provide  for  d(  segre- 
gation, rather  It  accelerates  the  time  when 
our  city  will  be  resegregated. 

I  think  It  Is  not  Important  at  this  point 
that  I  underscore  the  fact  that  I  am  i  lot  an 
opponent  of  Integration.  My  20  years  n  the 
profession  of  education  Indicates  quite 
clearly  that  I  believe  that  racial  integ  -ation 
of  American  society  is  necessary  and  In  ipera- 
tlve  .  .  .  that  we  have  got  to  protect,  w«  have 
to  enhance,  the  cultural  pluralism  vlthln 
our  society  .  .  .  that  desegregation  of  m  hools 
can  contribute  when  feasible  to  this  pi  ocess. 
But  most  Important  of  all,  the  prima  y  Job 
that  society  has  given  to  us  as  public  i  chool 
people  is  to  provide  equally  effective  c  luca- 
tlonal  opportunity  and  that  Is  of  jrlme 
Importance. 

If  we  do  not  do  this  well,  then  other  Insti- 
tutions In  our  society  simply  cannot  pt  rform 
their  functions.  You  don't  need  someone 
with  chalk  dust  on  them  to  come  up  ai  d  tell 
you  how  to  run  your  business.  You  don't 
have  time  to  listen  to  a  lot  of  opinions  That 
Is  the  reason  we  are  trying  to  provid;  evi- 
dence that  will  assist  you  in  making  e  a  ap- 
propriate decision  with  regard  to  this  louse 
Joint  Resolution. 

My  Job  in  the  Office  of  Education  Involved 
working  directly  with  the  thirty  major  Ichool 
districts  across  this  country.  I  agree  with  the 
President  of  the  School  Board  in  Seattle,  who 
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at  that  time  was  Chairman  of  the  Cou4cll  of 
Grc.it  CUy  Schools,  v.hen  he  said:  "The  ;raglc 
shocking  fact  is  that  most  big  city  m  hoola 
Are  going  downhill  and  at  a  rapid  pac » " 


I  left  Washington  to  go  to  Dallas  because 
I  thought  that  Dallas  had  an  opportunity 
and  chance  to  show  that  quality  and  bigness 
could  go  hand  in  hand.  I  was  fortunate  to  be 
able  to  move  to  a  city  like  Dallas  because 
it  was  a  healthy  city  that  had  a  healthy 
school  system.  It  has  the  human  resources 
to  do  the  kind  of  Job  and  meet  challenges 
we  were  facing  in  the  'TO's. 

Dallas  had  the  financial  resources  that 
were  necessary  and  fortunately  it  had  a  lit- 
tle bit  of  time  In  order  to  do  this  It  had 
successfully  complied  with  court  orders  in 
1961  and  1965,  and  was  moving  toward  elimi- 
nation of  the  dual  school  system  that  was 
Stete  Imposed  on  the  local  school  district 

I  would  like  to  indicate  in  summary  some 
of  the  accomplishments  that  we  have  made 
in  the  last  three  or  four  years. 

One,  we  have  made  tremendous  progress  in 
individualizing  our  instructional  program 
We  have  added  ethnic  studies,  expanded  bi- 
lingual programs,  moved  toward  non-graded 
and  team  teaching  programs. 

Our  citizens  recently  voted  Ml  million  to 
air  condition  all  of  our  educational  facilities 
Secondly,  our  compensatory  education  pro- 
gram has  moved  toward  developing  a  critical 
mass  and  concentration  of  effort  spending 
focusing  resources  on  a  few  chUdren  rather 
than  a  little  bit  on  many  children. 

We  have  more  than  60  Innovative  programs 
that  are  attempting  to  determine  cost  eflec- 
tlveness  of  educational  programs. 

Not  too  long  ago  we  received  a  $2.4  million 
grant  from  a  businessman  to  assist  us  in 
this  project.  We  have  been  pioneers  In  guar- 
anteed student  achievement  which  uses  the 
systems  approach.  This  effort  Is  proving  to  be 
particularly  helpful  In  the  area  of  reading 

We  were  the  nation's  first  large  city  to  con- 
duct a  comprehensive  survey  of  our  drug 
problem  and  since  that  time  we  have  imple- 
mented a  K-12,  kindergarten  through  grade 
12.  drug  program. 

We  have  Involved  70.000  secondary  school 
students  In  a  leadership  training  program 
in  an  attempt  to  utilize  student  activism 
and  energies  to  help  build  rather  than  wreck 
We  have  reduced  dropouts  by  one-third  ac- 
cording to  recent  surveys.  We  have  Involved 
more  than  2,000  citizen  volunteers  in  our 
programs. 

We  are  well  on  the  way  to  providing 
Kindergarten  education  for  16,000  five-year 
olds.  We  have  recently  moved  into  the  worlds 
largest,  most  comprehensive  and  best  equip- 
ped secondary  school.  That  Is  our  Skyline 
Career  Center,  which  encompasses  600  000 
square  feet  of  fioor  space,  and  was  buUt  and 
equipped  at  a  price  tag  of  $21  million. 

We  are  working  with  buslnesamen.  some 
360  of  them,  in  developing  programs  that 
would  help  us  relate  in-put  to  out-put  Of 
course,  our  research  and  development  pro- 
gram  is  one  of  four  or  five  in  the  nation 
that  is  designed  to  help  our  taxpayers  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  they  are  getting  an  ade- 
quate return  on  their  investment. 

We  coiUd  go  on.  I  know  time  Is  limited  I 
simply  want  to  indicate  that  I  feel  that  Dal- 
las still  has  a  chance  to  make  urban  educa- 
tion work,  and  I  think  that  is  the  bl(t  chal- 
lenge. 

However,  we  have  been  distracted,  Mr. 
Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee  in 
our  efforu.  Just  about  the  time  we  were 
getting  off  the  ground,  we  encountered  fur- 
ther court  orders.  Beginning  August  2,  two 
weeks  before  school  was  to  start,  we  had  our 
first  court  order  and  then  a  dozen  more  or- 
ders. sUys,  modlficatlona.  clarifications  of 
the  coiut  order  which  resulted  in  consider- 
able chaos  and  confusion  In  the  operation  of 
our  schools. 

Our  oourt  order  is  very  similar  to  those 
that  you  find  in  other  sehod  systems 
throughout  the  country.  It  used  tranqiorta- 
tlon,  closing  of  schools,  gerrymandering  aone 
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lines  and  Involves  7,000  studenU  being  traiu- 
ported  from  one  secondary  school  to  another 
We  are  not  here  to  complain.  We  ars  simply 
here  to  Indicate  that  our  Boanl,  our  staff, 
our  teachers  have  done  a  ctHnmendable  lob 
They  have  gone  the  third  mUe  What  we  do 
want  to  say  Is  that  there  is  substantial  evi- 
dence in  our  school  district  to  support  the 
Harvard  study  on  the  Coleman  report. 

There  is  substantial  evidence  to  Indicate 
that  the  expectations  of  the  Brown  deci- 
sion in  1964  were  based  on  faith  and  not  on 
evidence. 

I  give  Just  a  few  examples.  Number  one 
our  public  support  has  been  seriously  weak- 
ened as  a  result  of  this  court  order. 

Our  greatest  asset  was  of  course  great  sup- 
port and  great  confidence  of  the  people  in  our 
school  system.  A  recent  survey  indicates  that 
there  is  an  Increase  In  polarization  within 
our  community.  People  are  fearful.  TTiey  are 
concerned  about  the  prospect  of  forced  bus- 
ing. Sadly  we  have  to  report  that  the  public 
support  and  endorsement  for  the  school  sys- 
tem In  Dallas  as  a  whole  has  been  and  U 
being  seriously  weakened. 

In  short.  Instead  of  confidence,  we  have  a 
disturbing  number  of  people  who  feel  that 
the  situation  wUl  get  worse  Instead  of  better 
Secondly,  there  has  been  a  dramatic  In- 
crease in  outmlgration  of  citizens  In  our 
school  district.  We  traditionally  have  lost 
about  1  per  cent  of  our  white  population  on 
the  average  over  the  last  ten  years. 

With  the  advent  of  cotu^  ordered  forced 
busing,  that  number  has  Increased  some  five 
times.  Some  4  to  5.000  white  studenU  have 
moved  out  of  our  school  district.  The  most 
disturbing  part  of  this,  howcer,  is  that  If 
the  experience  in  other  school  districts  Is  any 
Indication  of  what  Is  to  come  in  Etellas,  then 
DaUas  too  has  started  on  a  downhill  slide. 

Thirdly,  authority  of  the  local  school  board 
and  school  district  has  been  usurped  by  the 
courts.  Just  when  we  were  beginning  to  make 
real  progress,  the  rug  was  pulled  out  from 
under  us.  We  are  now  involved  in  second- 
giiesslng  the  courts. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  long-range  plan- 
nlng  is  at  a  stendstill.  We  can't  set  goals. 
Our  construction  program  has  been  halted. 
We  can't  realistically  develop  a  budget  for 
next  year  because  of  the  uncertainty.  Only 
chaos  and  Inferior  education  can  result. 

Fourth,  integration  has  taken  a  serious 
setback.  We  find  in  our  desegregated  schools 
students  are  segregating  themselves.  It  Is 
understandable  that  young  people,  subjected 
to  these  kinds  of  strains,  react  violently. 

Fifth,  disruptions  and  teacher  abuse  have 
Increased.  We  have  had  school  districts  that 
have  been  free  of  disruption  and  violence  in 
the  past.  This  year  to  date  we  have  had  some 
six  high  schools  that  have  had  serious  dis- 
ruptions. 

Our  suspension  rate  has  more  than  dou- 
bled and  although  we  have  had  no  need  to 
keep  a  record  of  physical  abuse  of  our  teach- 
ers In  the  past,  this  year  already,  we  have 
had  20  teachers  who  have  been  nhvalcallv 
attacked. 

Mr.  McCrixocH.  May  I  make  a  leading  In- 
quiry right  at  that  time? 

Has  this  attitude  In  your  opinion  been 
encouraged  any,  I  repeat,  any  by  parent 
interest  and  oocnment? 

Mr.  EsTBs.  No.  I  think  we  have  an  enviable 
record  to  Dallas  in  1961  and  in  1966.  by  indi- 
cating that  we  intend  to  comply  with  the 
law.  The  court  order  was  handed  down  and 
our  community  again  said  that  we  shaU 
comply. 

I  think  we  can  commend  our  parents  for 
their  cooperation  and  In  attempting  to  make 
the  best  of  a  difficult  situation. 

Mr.  lIcCmxocR.  Ifr.  Chairman,  I  am  glad 
to  hear  the  witness  say  that  because  in  so 
many  places  In  our  coimtry  that  Just  cannot 
be  actually  said. 
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Tb0K*  are  too  many  pso^  tn  this  oountry 

Intarastad  in  maintaining  the  status  quo 

mtlMr  than  improving  the  conditions  with 

which  wears  faced. 

Mr.  BRsa.  I  could  not  sgree  man  and  from 
my  expsrlaDce,  this  Is  true  in  far  too  many 
Instances.  We  are  gratified  that  this  Is  not 

true  in  Dallas. 

My  sixth  point  Is  that  ooaU  hays  been 
staggering.  We  have  spent  more  than  $8  mil- 
lion this  year. 

We  do  have  the  costs  that  ars  staggering 
some  gs  mlUlon  In  direct  costs  in  Implement- 
ing the  program  this  year.  These  are  non- 
educational  costs,  mind  you. 

Another  $S  mlUion  In  direct  costs.  Five  to 
ten  per  cent  of  our  budget  Is  going  to  this 
non-educational  function  and  I  was  not  sur- 
prised when  in  preparing  this  tsetlmony  one 
of  our  staff  members  reviewed  my  f!*i^m«^t^r 
and  found  that  two-thirds  of  my  time  has 
gone  Into  attempting  to  implement  court 
ordered  deesgregstlon  rather  than  attempting 
to  improve  the  quality  of  education. 

Mr.  MCCT7LX.OCB.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
nothing  but  praise  for  that  kind  of  activity 
but  in  our  representative  republic,  there 
comes  a  time  from  time  to  time.  If  not  In  all 
places  In  America,  In  most  places  in  Amer- 
ica, where  we  must  give  our  time  in  different 
proportions  and  In  different  fields  than  we 
thought  we  would  have  to  give  them  when 
we  were  21. 

Mr.  SsRs.  Mr.  Congressman,  your  point 
Is  well  taken  and  I  subscribe  to  it  whole- 
heartedly. I  would  gladly  give  100  per  cent 
of  my  time  to  this  cause  if  the  evidence  based 
on  the  Harvard  study  and  our  evidence  Indi- 
cated that  it  helped  increase  student  achieve- 
ment. 

My  point  is  that  It  is  dlsfunctlonal  and 
why  go  on  continuing  to  use  these  tools  and 
thsse  methods  when  they  have  been  dls- 
functlonal. 

We  think  we  do  have  the  solution.  While 
we  oppose  the  tools  that  are  presently  being 
used  because  we  have  18  years  of  experience 
now.  plus  our  Harvard  study  that  shows  that 
these  tools  have  not  been  effective,  we  Indi- 
cate that  the  expectation  of  the  court  In  the 
Brown  decision  is  based  on  faith,  we  have 
three  programs  that  we  think  provide  an  ac- 
ceptable option,  an  alternative  to  massive 
forced  busing. 

Mr.  McCdixoch.  Let  me  ask  you  this  mean 
question. 

I  do  it  with  a  smile. 

How  did  you  describe  busing? 

Mr.  Bsns.  Mssslve  forced  busing? 

Mr.  MoCrnxocH.  Isnt  any  busing  that 
would  be  by  decree  of  court  forced  busing? 

Mr.  KsRS.  I  would  guess  so.  We  are  not 
opposed  to  busing.  In  fact,  our  third  alter- 
nate here  is  going  to  involve  busing.  There 
is  nothing  wrong  with  busing  in  and  of  it- 
self. 

Our  first  point  is  that  in  our  options  and 
this  is  in  direct  reply  to  your  question.  We 
would  agree  with  the  President's  Report  on 
School  Finance  published  this  month.  We 
would  agree  with  President  Johnson's  r^>ort 
on  civU  Disorders  which  indicates  that  we 
must  have  a  strong  compensatory  education 
program  which  provides  for  critical  mass.  The 
Presldsnt's  Beport  on  School  Flxutnoe  says 
we  ought  to  probably  double  our  expenditure 
on  disadvantaged  children.  This  means  ex- 
tending kindergarten  to  all  chUdren.  Perhaps 
early  childhood  educatlcxi  below  the  five-year 
level.  It  means  providing  guaranteed  student 
achievement  In  reading  and  math. 

We  now  have  a  program  that  provides 
guaranteed  student  achievement  in  reading. 
We  have  doubled  the  amount  of  time  that 
the  disadvantaged  chUdren  are  spending  in 
reading  instruction.  We  have  reduced  slgnlfl- 
canUy  the  adult-pupU  ratio.  We  are  ii«ing 
the  systems  approach  that  has  been  so  effec- 
tive In  business  and  Industry  In  this  area. 

We  are  now  beginning  to  produce  results 
that  IndlcaU  that  those  chUdien  can  and  do 
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Isam  In  their  neighborhood  schools  with  a 
compensatory  program. 

Our  bilingual  program  which  teachss  Bng- 
llsh  as  a  second  language  is  another  approach 
to  compensatory  sducatlon  that  is  going  to 
be  required  if  we  increase  achievement  at 
minority  students. 

Secondly,  in  addltkm  to  the  compensatory 
program,  we  believe  that  the  achievement  of 
quaUty  dessgregated  education  caUs  for  a  re- 
vision Ql  our  social  education  program  which 
would  bring  about  a  greater  understanding 
of  the  contribution  of  all  ethnic  groups  to 
this  great  society.  We  are  proposing  to  do 
that. 

In  fact,  we  have  submHted  It  to  the  local 
trial  court.  This  has  been  i4>proved  by  the 
court.  We  are  proposing  to  have  team  teach- 
ing and  pairing  of  individual  class  roonw. 
Tbeee  pairings  would  represent  a  variety  of 
ethnic  groups  by  educatloaal  television  and 
for  s«  Isast  16  per  cent  of  the  time  each  day, 
these  students  rapr«Mivi-.itn  different  ethnic 
groups  would  be  in  some  sort  of  educational 
activity  with  students  representing  an  ethnic 
group  other  than  their  own. 

In  addlUon  to  this,  there  would  be  a 
cultural  exchange  between  schools  for  at 
least  three  hours  per  week  that  would  pro- 
vide tat  the  confluence  of  cultures  that  we 
desire  rather  than  the  conflict. 

The  third  point  that  I  think  provides  an 
acc^table.  in  fact  a  very  attraoUve,  alterna- 
tive U  providing  centws  of  excellence  through 
our  eduoaUonal  faculties.  This  u  not  a  pro- 
posal. This  is  a  reality.  Our  $21  million  com- 
prehensive seoMidary  school  is  lust  such 
afaclUty. 

Now  before  the  court  order,  we  had  students 
from  all  over  the  dty  from  our  18  high 
schools  volunteering  to  attend  this  center  of 
advanced  study  riding  a  bus  on  a  volujotary 
bssls  across  the  city  in  wder  to  increase 
educaitlonal  achievement. 

These  are  the  three  options  that  I  thinfc  ^e 
ought  to  consider  carefully  and  seriously  as 
we  think  about  the  direction  that  education 
oi]ght  to  take  In  this  country  during  the 
'70's. 

Let  me  conclude  by  saying  again  that  the 
Job  of  our  schools  is  quaUty  desegregated 
education.  That  means  equally  effective  edu- 
oaitlon  for  all  chUdren.  It  means  the  schools 
swlfftlng  and  helping  us  rise  above  Uie  level 
of  conflict  to  achieve  confluence.  It  means 
the  enhancement  of  cultural  pluralism.  TtM 
key  U  not  sUtUig  the  goaL  The  key  is  in  the 
methods  that  we  use  and  Brown  one  and 
two,  and  subsequent  court  decisions,  were 
based  on  the  expectation  that  integration 
would  beneflt  achievement  of  black  students. 
I  have  indicated  that  the  Harvaixl  study 
as  wsU  as  our  own  sxperlence  does  not  sub- 
stantlats  that.  Indeed,  that  e3q>ectation  has 
to  be  based  on  faith  because  the  experience 
ths*  we  have  had  to  the  last  18  years  does 
not  substantiate  it. 

The  evidence  exists  at  the  present  time 
that  the  current  methods,  the  current  tools 
that  ths  courts  are  using,  lead  to  resegre- 
gation.  not  desegregation;  lead  to  greater 
hostUlty.  not  a  greater  confluence;  lead  to 
more  disastrous  results  for  deprived  chU- 
dren, not  increased  achievement;  and  effect 
negatively  other  components  of  city  life. 

In  conclusion  then,  the  methods  that  we 
have  been  using  lead  away  from  our  desired 
goaU,  that  Is,  Increased  achievement  azid 
plunUistic  society.  It  seems  to  me  then  that 
they  ought  to  be  abandoned.  The  shocking 
fact  again  is  that  our  big  city  A>bools  are  on 
downbUl  slide  at  increasing  rate. 

If  experience  elsewhere  is  any  todlcatlon 
of  what  Is  to  come,  then  DaUas  has  started 
on  that  same  downhlU  slide.  The  tragic  point 
Is  that  this  dangerous  trend  is  unnecessary. 

We  think  we  have  some  options  that  wlU 
correct  the  problem  of  achievement.  How  are 
we  going  to  do  it?  Some  have  suggested  that 
Congress  ought  to  act.  Some  have  stiggested 
an  executive   order.   Others  have  proposed 
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Judicial  action.  Others  have  pn^xMsd  Con- 
stitutional amendment. 

'  y^**  suggest  that  we  need  aU  of  these. 
Oongrssi  ou^t  to  use  svery  bit  of  Its  power 
to  eliminate  the  devastating  tools  that  are 
wrecking  our  schools.  The  Kxecutlve  Branch 
of  goverxunent  ought  to  proceed  to  provide 
the  proper  checks  and  balances  as  were  orlg- 
InaUy  proposed  when  this  great  naUom  was 
estoblished. 

The  Judicial  Branch  ought  to  recognize 
that  its  expectatkMis  were  bassd  on  faith, 
not  on  evidence.  We  need  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  make  sura  that  this  lack  of 
checks  and  balances  does  not  occur  again. 
Democracy  is  on  trial  and  our  students,  par- 
ticularly to  our  big  city  schools,  have  been 
chaUenged  as  never  before  to  make  democ- 
racy work. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  response  of  thU 
Congress  to  this  proposal  wUl  determtoe  to 
a  great  extent  whether  or  not  we  are  effec- 
tive in  meeting  this  challenge. 
Than.k  you  very  much. 
Mr.  Bbooks.  Thank  you  very  much.  Doctor. 
I  might  say  in  my  years  of  experlefice  in 
Texas,  I  have  found  the  public  schools  excel- 
lent to  many  respects. 

Tou  say  that  you  hope  that  a  route  less 
time  consumtog  than  a  Constitutional 
amendment  can  be  successful  but  you  ars 
for  getting  back  to  the  pursuit  of  quality 
education  as  quickly  as  possible,  whatever 
that  Ukes? 

Mr.  BsTEs.  Tes,  sir.  TUne  is  of  ths  essence. 
I  fetu'  ovir  city  may  be  lost  if  we  have  to  wait 
for  an  amendment  although  that  is  the  sur- 
sst  and  bsst  way. 

Mr.  Bbooks.  Tou  think  time  Is  of  the  es- 
sence? 

Mr.  Bbooks.  And  you  understand  a  Con- 
stitutional   amsndment   would    be    a   mora 
lengthy   procedure    than   legldation    wiUch 
might  accomplish  the  same  rssuU? 
Mr.  BsRS.  We  do  believe  that  now. 
Mr.  BaooKS.  tSx.  MoClory? 
Mr.  McClort.  I  was  listening  to  your  testi- 
mony and  looking  at  your  prepared  sute- 
ment  at  the  same  time.  Dr.  Bstes.  and  you 
added  to  your  written  statement  this  phrase 
to  easenoe  that  you  support  aU  three  ap- 
proaches, the  constitutional  amendment,  the 
executive  order  and  legislation? 
Mr.  EsTxa.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McClobt.  You  probaldy  heard  testi- 
mony earlier  today  by  the  Supertotendent 
of  Puhllo  Instruction  for  the  State  of  nUnols 
who  commented  on  a  number  of  subjects  and 
when  I  toqulied  of  him  as  to  whether  at  not 
be  would  favor  dessgregation,  for  instance,  or 
for  busing  of  chUdren  from  a  follow-through 
school  center  or  a  wpKHH  educatlcmal  center 
such  as  you  have  referred  to.  the  SkyUne 
Center.  I  gathered  that  he  would  not  favor 
moving  those  chUdren  into  another  area  Just 
to  have  them  sit  next  to  white  chUdren  be- 
cause they  are  getting  greater  sdvantage  to 
an  environment  that  may  keep  them  with  a 
larger  percentage  of  black  students,  and  so  I 
assume  that  it  would  be  Important  for  us, 
if  we  are  going  to  have  any  legislation  at  all,' 
to  legislate  to  a  manner  which  would  permit 
these  alternatives. 

Mr^gsras.  Yes,  sir.  Your  potot  Is  well  taken. 
Congressman.  In  fact  many  of  the  guidelines 
developed  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Bdu- 
catlon  and  Welfare  require  concentration 
of  minority  groups  particularly,  for  instance. 
bUingual  education. 

You  must  have  from  50  to  00  per  cent  Mex- 
ican-American students  in  a  particular 
school  to  (xtler  to  qualify  for  those  funds. 

Mr.  McClobt.  Dont  you  feel  that  such  leg- 
islation is  advantageous  to  the  minority, 
more  advantageous  to  the  minority  groups 
then  to  bus  them  long  distances  Just  to  havs 
standard  style  education? 

Mr.  Bstes.  If  you  distribute  these  students 
throughout  our  schocd  district,  then  it  makes 
it  much  more  difficult  for  us  as  profssslonals 
to  provide  impropriate  educational  treatment 
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In  OTd«r  to  help  tliem  OTcrcome  tta«lT  dls- 
•dvantaged  background. 

By  providing  a  concentration  of  effor  and 
r««ources  In  tbelr  neighborhood  schoo  ,  we 
have  found  thla  to  be  very  sucoeaaful  and 
very  encouraging. 

Mr.  ZxLunco.  That  U  97  per  cent  o  ap- 
proximately 66,600  black  students,  were  in  a 
100  per  cent  black  school  or  In  acbods  wltli 
80  to  100  per  cent  black  students? 

Mr.  SvrKB.  More  than  40  per  cent  of  1  loae, 
more  than  30,000  ot  thoee  65,000  blad^  stu- 
dents are  now  enrolled  In  20  schools  In  t  outh 
Oak  ClllI  whlob  In  1966  were  predomln  mtly 
white. 

CKir  school  board  did  not  change  os  b  at- 
tendance zone  line  from  1966  to  1970  an  i  yet 
the  neighborhood  patterns  changed  an<  as  a 
result.  It  Is  true  that  we  have  a  oonoe  itra- 
tlon  of  black  student*  attending  those  1  x-m- 
erly  aU  white  schools. 

Mr.  Zkunko.  What  do  you  mean  in  ^our 
statement  that  DaUas  had  achieved  i  kdal 
desegregation  of  the  school  system.  Wh  U  Is 
your  standard? 

Mr.  BsRS.  I  am  saying  that  the  oour  s  in 
1961  ordered  the  elimination  of  the  i  tate 
imposed  separate  but  equal  program.  Our 
school  district  complied  in  good  faith  Rrlth 
that  order  and  In  fact  reduced  the  tlm  i  for 
ImplementAitlon  by  one  half. 

The  1961  court  order  said  you  shall  ooi  i4>ly 
within  la  years  a  grade  a  year  at  a  lime. 
So  successful  was  the  program  in  Dallas  that 
by  1965  we  went  back  to  court  and  sali  1  we 
will  reduce  that  in]^lementatlon  time  by  >ne- 
half  so  by  1967  we  were  in  compliance  with 
the  court  order  and  that  order  was  uphei  1  by 
the  Fifth  Circuit  Courts. 

Now,  what  hi^pens  Is  that  private  hoi  sing 
patterns  have  changed  from  1966  to  1974-  We 
have  a  new  order,  the  Swann  decislot  was 
handed  down  and  all  of  a  sudden,  we  now 
find  oursMves  not  in  compliance.  It  de|  ends 
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on   whose   definition   you   use 
constitutes  a  unitary  system. 

We  have  eliminated  the  dual  achocd  s^fstmn 
root  and  branch. 
.  ■  Mr.  Zklxnko.  The  court  did  not  agre^wlth 
that  conclusion.  That  is  your  oonduflon? 

Mr.  KsTES.  The  Court  agreed  with 
1961.  They  agreed  with  it  in  1965.  Sve^  the 
Fifth  Circuit  agreed  with  It. 

In  1971  based  on  the  new  Swann  decklon, 
they  did  not  agree.  They  said  we  were  n  >t  In 
compliance.  Our  new  order  has  ellmli  ated 
according  to  the  court  req>onse  aU  of  oi  r  all 
white  secondary  schools. 

Mr.  ZsLXNKO.  Dr.  Estes,  how  much  btislng 
actually  goes  on  In  the  Dallas  school  dis  zlct. 

Mr.  EsTKs.  The  tragic  point  Is  that  our 
school  district  never  operated  a  b\  sing 
program. 

Mr.  ZKi.nnco.  Why  Is  that  tragic,  sir' 

Mr.  EsTss.  Because  we  are  now  foro<  d  to 
go  into  a  massive  program  of  transport*  >tlon 
for  which  we  are  not  equipped,  for  whlc  i  we 
do  not  handle  the  funds,  which  we  ari  not 
organized  to  handle. 

We  have  purchased  this  year  106—73  pas- 
senger buses.  Unlike  many  school  dlst  rlcts, 
such  as  in  Swann.  which  already  bused!  over 
half  of  their  students,  we  have  been  f  >rced 
to  create  a  transportation  system. 

They  were  of  a  city-rural  district.  Bi  t  we 
have  not  had  that  experience.  We  havi  not 
had  a  transportation  program  In  oui  dis- 
trict. 

Now  we  have  got  to  devote  large  am<  unts 
of  time  to  busing  students  many  miles  from 
their  home  which  has  been  disastrous. 

Mr.  ZxLXNKO.  I  should  like  the  reco  rd  to 
show  Mr.  Chairman  that  in  1970,  6,0od  stu- 
dents out  of  a  population  of  167.74aj  were 
bused  In  Dallas.  Texas,  3.3. 

And  In  1971,  13,000  students  were  bused 
of  i^proxlmately  7.7  percent  of  the  airoll- 
ment  which  Is  substantially  less  thai  the 
stats  average  for  the  state  of  Texas  Iwhlch 
is  over  30  per  cent.  Twenty-some  perc#nt  for 
the  State  of  Texas. 
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Tour  statement  says  you  have  a  substan- 
tial experience  in  the  lack  of  success  of  d«- 
ssgragatlon  minority  achievement.  How  much 
desegregation  have  you  bad?  Ninety-seven 
per  cent  of  the  black  students  go  into  black 
schools.  What  is  your  experience  In  Dallas 
What  are  you  talking  about? 

Mr.  Estes.  In  order  to  move  toward  a  con- 
fluence of  cultures,  I  am  not  sure  you  can 
go  by  percentage  point.  It  seems  to  me  we 
ought  to  provide  all  of  our  young  people  with 
an  opportunity  to  have  experience  with  stu- 
dents that  represent  an  ethnic  background 
other  than  their  own  and  this  is  what  I 
would  maintain  is  an  appropriate  posture  for 
achieving  a  true  confluence  of  cultures. 

Mr.  ZcLENKO.  Of  coiirse  I  should  point  out 
Dr.  Estes  that  you  know  that  the  1966  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  said  freedom  of 
choice  Is  flne  as  a  means  of  desegregating 
so  long  as  it  works  and  statistics  dont  rsally 
show,  do  they,  that  In  DaUas  there  was  a 
substantial   deeegregation   of   the   races. 

Now  Is  that  evidence  of  freedom  of  choice 
working? 

Bfr.  EsTKS.  I  ton  glad  you  pointed  this  out. 
Counsel.  I  am  delighted  because  it  once  more 
Indicates  the  good  faith,  the  Intent  of  the 
Dallas  Citizenry  to  comply  with  court  orders. 
Freedom  of  choice  has  never  been  a  part  of 
our  desegregation  plan  In  Dallas. 

In  1961,  this  was  not  a  part  of  our  plan. 
We  said  we  are  going  to  eliminate  the  dual 
school  system  and  this  we  did.  We  drew  an 
attendance  sone  aroimd  an  elementary  school 
and  we  said  every  one  in  that  attendance 
■one  must  attend  that  neighborhood  school. 

We  did  not  have,  as  many  other  schools 
districts  in  the  South  had,  the  freedom  of 
choice  which  as  you  say  did  not  wort.  It 
did  not  accomplish  itc  purpose. 

Our  Job  In  oui  society  is  providing  equally 
effective  schools  and  you  see  if  we  don't  do 
It  as  an  Institution,  no  one  else  will.  The 
court  orders  have  denied  us  the  opportunity 
of  performing  our  basic  function  for  this  so- 
ciety. 

Mr.  ZxLXNKo.  "This  neighborhood  school 
concept  alone,"  referring  to  Dallas,  "faUed 
to  establish  a  unitary  school  system." 

In  other  words,  they,  like  the  Qreen  Court, 
said  freedom  of  choice  has  not  worked  and 
this  court  in  Dallas  apparently  found  that 
the  neighborhood  school  plan  did  not  work. 

Tou  have  characterized  In  your  statement 
at  various  places,  pages  16  and  17,  the  Dis- 
trict Court  order  as  a  court  order  to  achieve 
racial  balance. 

Did  the  Court  characterize  this  order  as 
that  or  ts  that  your  characterization? 

Mr.  KsTxs.  That  is  my  characterization. 
When  the  {riaintifTs  took  us  to  court,  they 
used  this  as  one  of  their  charges  to  bring 
about  an  appropriate  balance  and  that  Is  the 
reason  we  derived  this  kind  of  concept. 

Mr.  ZzLKNKo.  Do  you  know  of  any  decision 
of  any  Federal  Court  that  has  ordered  re- 
assignment of  8t\idents  to  achieve  racial  bal- 
ance? 

Mr.  Esns.  No,  sir.  the  Dallas  case  comes  as 
close  to  doing  that 

Mr.  ZzLXNKo.  You  are  not  suggesting  to 
this  committee  that  the  District  Court  In 
Dallas  has  a  plan  to  achieve  radal  balance 
In  the  school,  are  you? 

Mr.  EsTKS.  No,  sir.  We  are  before  the  Fifth 
Clrcxilt  and  the  plaintiffs  are  proposing  that. 
Tou  talk  about  the  Oreen  decision  and  Sin- 
gleton decision  and  Swann  decision.  That 
points  out  exactly  what  I  am  Ulking  about. 
All  of  these  court  decisions  are  based  on  the 
expectation  that  desegregation  will  Increase 
student  achievement. 

Obviously  18  years  of  experience  Indicates 
that  that  expectation  Is  false. 

Mr.  Bmmkb.  Mr.  Hungate? 

Mr.  HxmoAn.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  want  to  be  sure  I  have  the  testimony  in 
mind.  I  thought  I  understood  you  to  say  that 
you  had  no  transportation  program  for  your 
schools. 
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Mr.  Kama.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  HuNOATm.  If  I  understood  oounasi  cor- 
rectly, they  transportsd  bfXtO  In  1970,  or  am 
I  wrong? 

Mr.  EsT«s.  In  our  State  we  have  30  cities 
that  by  law  provide  county  transportation 
for  those  students  living  more  than  3  miles 
from  the  school  and  more  than  two  miles 
from  a  city  bus  line  or  commercial  trans- 
portation. The  County  provided  those  6W0 
students  with  transportation  because  they 
lived  way  out  In  the  country. 

Mr.  HuifGATX.  In  DaUas  County  Instead  ot 
Dallas  City? 

Mr.  Enxs.  That  Is  right.  Our  Independent 
school  district  has  not  provided  transporta- 
tion. 

Mr.  HxTMOATX.  Is  the  County  a  part  of  your 
school  system? 

Mr.  EsTKs.  We  are  one  of  several  school  dis- 
tricts in  the  county. 

Mr.  HtTNGATx.  Do  they  pay  txiltlon  when 
they  come  in  or  are  they  entitled  to  come  In 
from  the  Coimty  on  the  buses? 

Mr.  Esrxs.  No,  they  are  in  our  school  dis- 
trict. Our  school  district  is  about  38  miles 
long  and  several  miles  wide.  Our  district 
lines  are  not  oo-ternUnus  with  the  city. 
These  atudsnti  are  In  our  district  but  llvt 
In  the  County. 

Mr.  HxTMOATX.  I  see.  Was  the  papulation 
flgiire  about  right,  that  you  bus  about  ISO,- 
000? 

Mr.  Esns.  Our  average  dally  attendance  Is 
the  number  on  the  right.  We  are  the  eighth 
largest  city  system  In  the  coxmtry. 

Mr.  HoiroATS.  Those  students  that  live  tai 
the  city,  how  do  they  get  to  school? 

Mr.  EsTxs.  They  either  walk  or  pay  16  cents 
to  get  on  a  city  bus  to  go  down  the  street  to 
school. 

Mr.  HuMQATK.  That  Is  not  reimbursable? 

Mr.  Bsras.  No,  sir,  the  Statte  In  the  past 
has  precluded  reimbursement. 

BCr.  HxTNOATx.  Did  you  have  a  tran^Mrta- 
tioo  budget  as  such  then?  I  guess  you  had 
none. 

Mr.  Esrxs.  We  had  no  transportation  budg- 
et. We  passed  on  funds  to  the  County  from 
the  State  for  tranq>ort*tlon. 

Mr.  HoNCATs.  But  In  the  dty  there  was 
none? 

Mr.  BsTxs.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  HoNOATK.  How  many  students  are  in 
the  city  and  how  many  In  the  county? 

Mr.  EsTcs.  We  have  about  10  to  twelve  per 
oeut  thait  would  be  tn  the  county. 

Mr.  HuNOATx.  We  have  had  earlier  testi- 
mony that  actually  these  court  decisions 
would  not  resulit  In  any  more  busing  or  any 
more  expense  and  the  mileage  would  not  be 
less.  That  would  not  be  true  In  your  dlstrlot, 
would  It? 

Mr.  EsTxs.  No,  nor  do  I  know  of  a  court 
order  that  would  support  that  evidence. 

Mr.  Httngatx.  Tou  are  buying  or  you  have 
bought  how  many  buses? 

Mr.  Ksras.  We  are  buying  106  buses.  Ws 
are  buying  a  million  dollars  worth  of  buses. 

Mr.  Pout.  Tour  testimony.  Dr.  Bstes,  has 
confused  me  somewhat.  I  think  that  time 
and  again  you  stated  thaA  you  favor  in  the 
education  area  Integration.  Did  I  read  you 
correctly? 

Mr.  KsRS.  Tliere  Is  no  i»^«-*^*-t  about  It, 
we  must  have.  If  our  democracy  Is  to  survive, 
quality  desegregated  education. 

Mr.  Polk.  Then  you  seem  to  say  Just  sf 
often  that  you  felt  the  Brown  decision  was 
unfounded. 

Mr.  EsTzs.  Tes.  sir.  that  Is  right  and  that 
Is  wh»t  the  Harvard  study  says. 

Mr.  Polk.  To  me  these  two  statements  are 
oontradlctory.  I  wondered  U  you  could  ex- 
plain It. 

Mr.  EsTKS.  No,  I  think  not.  I  am  In  favor 
of  quaUty  desegregated  education.  The 
Brown  decision,  the  Green  decision,  single- 
ton decision  and  the  Dallas  decision  do  not 
result  In  quality  desegregated  education. 

Rather  than  desegregation,  they  are  lead- 
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Ing  to  resegregatlon.  Sixteen  thousand  white 
students  have  moved  out  of  Miami.  Tou 
know  what  the  story  Is  In  Atlanta.  Eight 
thousand  students  out  of  NaahvUIe.  Nine 
thousand  out  of  Houston.  Four  thousand 
out  of  Fort  Worth. 

These  court  decisions  ars  not  leading  to 
desegregation.  If  they  did,  we  would  be  here 
testifying  before  this  committee  In  an  en- 
tirely different  light.  They  lead  to  resegre- 
gatlon  and  that  Is  Inconsistent  with  what 
you  and  I  believe. 

BIr.  Polk.  I  take  It  then  that  you  believe 
In  the  concept  of  Integration  ot  desegrega- 
tion. 
Mr.  Esrzs.  Tes,  sir. 

Mr.  Polk.  But  you  fed  that  the  courts 
have  incorrectly  applied  the  concept? 

Iifr.  EsTxs.  The  tools  that  the  courts  have 
used  without  any  basis  of  evidence,  based 
on  faith,  have  not  proven  to  be  effective  In 
18  years,  as  I  have  said. 

We  think  that  rather  than  continuing  to 
use  these  tools,  what  we  ought  to  do  Is  look 
for  other  options  and  we  think  we  have 
found  some  options. 

Mr.  Polk.  Then  I  take  it  that  your  posi- 
tion would  not  support  the  language  ot  'B.J. 
Res.  830. 

Mr.  Esns.  No,  my  testimony  says  we  need 
congressional  action.  We  need  executive  ac- 
tion. We  need  reversal  of  the  judicial  action 
based  on  faith  and  not  on  evidence. 

In  addition  to  that,  in  order  to  permit  this 
kind  of  Imbalance  in  checks  and  balances 
In  our  system  of  government,  we  need  some 
sort  of  Constitutional  amendxiient. 

Mr.  Polk.  Is  your  program  confluence  of 
cultures  baaed  on  race? 

Mr.  EsTB.  Our  program  Is  tMsed  on  pro- 
viding equally  effective  schools  for  all  chil- 
dren of  all  people. 

In  order  for  these  students  to  get  to  the 
centers  tat  advanced  study,  it  requires 
voluntary  busing  and.  as  our  records  show 
here,  this  last  year  without  the  court  order, 
our  center  for  advanced  study,  our  Skyline 
Center,  had  about  20  per  cent  black  stu- 
dents, about  10  per  cent  Brown  students,  the 
remainder  were  Anglo. 

So  on  a  voluntary  basis,  you  see,  It  was 
an  Integrated  setting. 

Mr.  Polk.  H.  J.  Res.  630  did  not  permit  a 
voluntary  program.  It  forbids  racial  assign- 
ments? 

Mr.  EsTzs.  The  section  one  of  H.  J.  630  says 
students  nuiy  not  be  assigned  solely  on  the 
basis  of  race.  We  are  not.  We  would  not  pro- 
pose to  assign  them  on  the  basU  of  race  but 
rather  on  the  basis  of  providing  a  quality 
program. 
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Mr.  HOOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  Mary- 
landers  take  great  pride  in  Maryland 
University,  its  students,  Its  professors, 
and  their  combined  contributions  to  the 
State  and  the  Nation. 

So  It  has  been  with  special  pleasure  In 
recent  weeks  that  we  have  noted  grow- 
In?  national  recognition  of  the  univer- 
sity's excdlence. 

A  Washington  Post  editorial  of  AprU  18 
pointed  to  the  rwnarkable  achlevonents 
of  five  Maryland  University  professors 
and  I  now  insert  the  editorial  into  the 
Ricoio. 

■vmncB  or  Quazxtt 

Whsn  the  Guggenheim  Foundation  an- 
nounced Its  annual  list  of  fellowzhlps  last 
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week,  four  of  thsm  went  to  imlveratty  schol- 
ars and  teachers  In  the  Washington  area, 
nirss  of  the  four  are  physicists  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland:  J.  J.  Oriflln,  C.  W.  Mls- 
ner,  and  O.  J.  Stephenson  Jr.  The  fourth  Is 
a  Cathcfllo  University  phUologlst,  the  Rev.  A. 
A.  DlLella.  The  distribution  of  research 
grants  and  professional  awards  Is  an  ac- 
curate guide  to  the  reputations  of  unlw- 
slty  departments  and  scholars,  among  the 
restricted  drdes  of  their  feUow  specialists. 
The  Oxiggenhelm  Ust  draws  attentl<Hi  once 
again  to  the  extraordinary  quality  of  Um 
science  faci<  ties  at  the  Umverslty  of  Mary- 
land, and  particularly  its  D^artment  of 
Physics  and  Astronomy. 

The  question  sometimes  arises,  particular- 
ly in  high-powered  laborat<H:les,  whether  good 
researoh  and  good  teaching  go  together.  Last 
month  the  Wadilngton  Academy  of  Sciences 
gave  Its  annual  award  for  the  teaching  of 
science  to  Oart  Westerhout,  a  membo'  of 
the  same  department  and  director  of  Its 
astronomy  program.  At  the  same  ceremony, 
incidentally,  another  Maryland  idiyslclst,  O. 
W.  Greenberg.  received  ^e  Academy's  award 
In  the  physical  sciences,  and  Alfred  Gray  of 
Maryland's  mathematics  dq>artment  received 
the  award  In  matbematles. 

One  of  the  notable  perversities  of  academic 
reputation  Is  the  common  habit  of  Judging 
distant  universities  on  their  Intdleetual 
quaUtles.  but  the  neighboring  ones  on  their 
athletic  teams,  their  architectural  style  and 
their  student  demonstrations.  In  the  allied 
flAlds  of  astronomy  and  physics,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland  faculties  have  ranked  for 
some  years  among  the  dozen  or  so  strongest 
In  the  country.  Ihe  current  reductions  In 
federal  fimds  for  science  are  creating  diffi- 
culties no  less  severe  at  Maryland  than  at 
other  major  laboratories.  But  the  achieve- 
ments of  its  scientists  continue  to  be  a  mat- 
ter for  great  pride  to  the  university,  and  to 
the  state  that  built  It. 
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HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 
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Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  urban 
areas  are,  as  we  are  all  too  well  aware, 
clogged  with  trafOc  and  covered  with 
smog.  One  way  In  which  to  attack  both 
of  these  problons  is  to  provide  reas<m- 
able,  safe,  and  efBcioit  transit  facilities 
for  the  residents  of  our  metrop<ditan 
areas.  Tlie  use  of  mass  transit  will  cut 
down  on  automobile  traffic  and  its  resul- 
tant air  pollutiim. 

The  editorial  which  f<dlows  my  re- 
marks was  recently  broadcast  cm  radio 
station  WINS  in  New  York.  I  believe  it 
clearly  points  out  some  of  the  obstacles 
which  the  supporters  of  mass  transit 
assistance  must  face. 

(The  editorial  follows:) 

A  Nzw  Smaxl  roB  nrnzsAL  Am  to 
Mass  Tiaksr? 

(By  Robert  W.  DIekey) 
After  years  of  hard  fighting.  New  Tork 
area  senators  and  congressmen  seem  on  the 
verge  of  gaining  some  meaningful  Federal  aid 
for  mass  transit.  Tranapwtatlon  Secrstary 
John  Volps  has  Just  oaUed  for  legislation 
which  would  H>ply  money  from  the  multi- 
billion  dollar  highway  trust  fund  to  Im- 
proving tlM  Nation's  mass  transit  fkolUtles. 
This  Is  a  great  victory,  not  only  for  the  local 
lawmakers,  but  also  millions  of  bard-preassd 
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train,  bus  and  subway  commuters.  It  repre- 
sents a  significant  shift  in  administration 
thinking  from  the  days  when  building  high- 
ways seemed  to  be  the  only  concern  in  Wash- 
ington. 

But,  predictably.  Secretary  Volpe's  proposal 
already  Is  In  trouble  in  Congress.  Although 
the  highway  trust  fund  already  has  a  suiiHus 
of  several  billion  doUars,  which  can't  possi- 
bly be  spent  m  the  near  future,  rural  con- 
gressmen are  balking.  They  point  out  that 
the  money  in  the  fiuid  was  raised  by  taxes  on 
highway  use  and  they  feel  it  should  be  re- 
tained for  highway  use.  The  Secretary's  pro- 
gram would  still  leave  more  than  enough 
money  in  the  trust  fund  to  pay  for  roads 
currently  near  the  building  stage.  It's  ob- 
vious that  Secretary  Vcdpe  and  urban  area 
congressmen  are  going  to  need  all  the  help 
they  can  get  to  pry  this  legislation  out  of 
oommltitee  in  Congress.  A  letter  from  you  to 
Mr.  Volpe  or  your  congressman  will  help. 


GULF  OIL  HOSTS  LEGISLATIVE 
BREAKFAST  DURING  OIC  CON- 
FERENCE 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 


aw   FXmfSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVSS 

Wednesday.  AprU  26.  1972 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  sev- 
eral weeks  ago,  the  Opportunities  Indus- 
trialization Center.  Inc.,  better  known  as 
OIC,  held  its  azmual  conference  in 
Washington. 

Hundreds  of  delegates  from  aroimd 
the  country  came  here  to  participate  in 
the  workshops  and  listen  to  the  bevy  of 
excellent  speakers. 

A  contingent  from  the  Gulf  Oil  Corp., 
of  Pittsburgh,  came  also.  The  Gulf  group 
hosted  a  breakfast  on  the  wm  for  the 
delegates  and  the  many  friends  of  OIC 
and  its  f  oimder,  the  Reverend  Leon  Sul- 
livan of  Philadelphia. 

Bin  Henry,  a  good  friend  of  mine  and 
an  executive  vice  president  of  Gulf  made 
a  delightful  opesoing  statemmt  to  the 
breakfast  audience. 

I  Include  those  remarks  in  the  Rbcoio 
at  this  time: 

RxKASKs  or  WnxjAic  L.  EtxintT 

Thank  you  Dr.  DawUns.  It  Is  a  pleasurs 
to  be  here  with  you  this  morning  to  enjoy 
this  typical  OIC  breakfast.  And,  IncldentaUy, 
Doctor,  the  grits  were  superb  .  .  .  weren't 
they. 

Mr.  Chairman — Senator  Brooke;  distin- 
guished Vice  Chairmen;  Members  of  Con- 
gress; Dr.  Sullivan,  OIC  Board  Chairmen  and 
friends  of  OIC. 

I  am  pleassd  to  be  a  part  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Appreciation  Breakfast  of  the  Eighth 
Annual  OIC  Convocatkxi.  The  occasion  gives 
us  all  an  oppratunlty  to  focus  on  the  goals 
of  OIC.  and  Its  convocation  theme,  "Building 
America  Together." 

In  fact,  we  shouldn't  need  such  an  occa- 
sion to  establish  a  focus,  either  <m  thoss 
goals  or  on  your  thsme.  Building  AnM,ri»<». 
Together  reaUy  should  be  a  rule  by  which 
we  Uve  our  lives.  Having  known  Dr.  Sullivan 
tor  a  whUe  now,  I  know  that  It  Is  a  guiding 
rule  in  his  life  ajid  for  his  organisation. 

Since  Its  beginning  In  leM.  OIC  has  oon- 
tlnued  to  work  toward  the  sflisctlve  Intsr- 
aotkm  of  govsnunent.  Industry,  labor  and 
the  community  to  provide  a  better  way  of  life 
for  aU  Amsrtoans.  These  efforts  have  trans- 
lated into  a  reconstruction  of  sslf-prtds  for 
growing  thousands  of  pec^e.  They  hav* 
psOTldsd  Bssentlsl  motlTatloDal  sarrloas  tor 
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Indinduals  and  their  communities.  C IC  bae 
worked  to  eliminate  economic  and  so(  !lal  In- 
equality tbiougb  training  the  unen  plowed 
and  underemployed  and  eetabllahlJ  ig  Job 
placement  series  with  Industry. 

We  In  Industry  may  not  always  s  lem  to 
zecognlze  the  problems  of  the  poor,  t  >e  un- 
■kllled,  the  uneducated,  because  in  ou  proc- 
woes  we  need  to  employ  the  skilled  a  id  the 
•ducated.  I  think  we  are  aware  of  tlieae 
problems,  and  we  are  working  to  solve  them, 
but  I  am  not  here  to  argue  that  quMtlon. 
The  fact  Is  that  Industry,  and  In  parileular 
the  Oulf  Oil  Corporation,  reoognlaes  an  obli- 
gation to  society  that  can  be  ezpresoed  In 


up  to 
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very  practical  terms.  For  us  It  adds 
what  our  President,  B.  R.  Dorsey.  has 
"Business    Responsibility    to   Society.' 
Ikape  It  can  be  related  In  a  juxtaposed 
slon  of  a  well  known  comment,  like 
"What's  good  for  society,  U  good  for 
Oil."  In  that  context,  we  consider  It 
business  to  InltUte  and  support  programs 
that  wUl  benefit  society. 

The    OZC    manpower    development    and 
training  programs  have  shown  a  retnar' cable 
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record  of  benefit  to  society.  They  pass  kvery 
praotlcal  test  you  can  devise. 

In  the  OIC  program,  more  than  60  1  Sou- 
sand  persons  have  received  training  Ir  **— 
aOO  courses  offered. 

QIC's  plMsment  rate  after  training 
point  a  percent. 

Meet  significant  for  the  businessman,  i 
I  think  for  anybody  who  wants  a  rel  able 
measure  of  success.  Is  the  fact  that  87  per- 
cent of  those  graduated  and  placed  In  jobs 
through  the  OIC  program  stay  In  their 
jobs.    That's   an   87   percent   retention   rate. 

This  high  retention  rate  is  an  Impo  tant 
factor  also  In  OIC's  suooeea  In  doubllni ;  the 
Incomes  of  Its  trainees.  The  average  ai  nual 
Income  of  OIC  trainees  before  they  en«red 
the  program  was  3  thousand,  ninety  four 
dollars.  After  training,  the  average  ris  a  to 
4  thousand,  two  hundred  seventy-i  even 
dollars. 

We  as  a  society  cannot  take  any  s{eclal 
pride  in  the  fact  that  after  doubling  a  r  lan's 
income.  It  Is  still  at  such  a  low  level.  But 
we  should  note  that  a  program's  ablli  y  to 
V  double  a  man's  earning  power  Is  a  (  retty 
•good  measure  of  the  abUlty  to  su(  eeed. 
There  are  those,  too,  who  would  note  an  )ther 
Interesting  statistic  as  a  measure  of  th€  pro- 
gram, for  it  is  estimated  that  OIC  tra  nlng 
has  saved  America  over  86  million  dolli  rs  in 
welfare  payments.  _ 

At  any  rate,  the  result  has  been  tha;  In- 
dustry believes  in  OIC  training.  We  iM  lieve 
in  Dr.  Sullivan's  ability  to  continue  to  suc- 
ceed In  developing  an  Important  segment  of 
our  society  into  an  added  source  of  |aan- 
power.  At  Oulf,  our  faith  in  this  appioach 
has  grown  strong  during  these  past  leven 
years,  and  we  whole  heartedly  suppor  Dr. 
Sullivan  In  his  future  plans.  Also.  I  am  sure 
that  the  presence  at  this  convocation  of 
representatives  of  more  than  100  other  i  lajor 
corporations  is  an  indication  that  Ind  utry 
generally  supports  this  effort. 

The  purpose  of  this  Legislative  Appi  Rela- 
tion Breakfast,  and  the  rest  of  this  d  oam- 
Ing's  program,  of  course,  is  to  focus  oi  an- 
other Important  leadership  aspect  In  ou  r  so- 
ciety— legislation.  The  roles  of  govern  nent 
and  business  to  cooperate  for  the  bene  It  of 
all  are  pretty  clearly  defined  at  this  po)  it  In 
time.  The  part  that  legUlatlon  plays  In  nan- 
power  development  has  become  increat  Ingly 
apparent  ever  since  the  passage  of  the  A*n- 
power  Development  and  Training  A<  t  of 
1962.  I  think  It  Is  fair  to  say  that  th«  OIC 
program  might  never  have  been  establl  hed. 
at  least  In  Its  present  form.  If  Congrest  had 
not  adopted  that  Act  ten  years  ago. 

I  win  not  presume  to  tell  Congress  ^  rhat 
it  should  be  doing  In  this  area.  To  be  ho  lest, 
the  existence  of  the  legislation  that  Is  cur- 
rently under  oonslderatlOD  Is  sign  en  rugh 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

that  It  lant  nsessaary.  And  than  ■>•  otlMT 
speakers  on  your  program  better  quallflad 
than  I  to  address  themselves  directly  to  that 
question.  For  my  part,  it  Is  enough  to  say 
that  what  I  know  of  past  suooea  and  futuia 
pladi  leads  me  to  beUeve  that  high  priority 
should  be  given  to  this  matter. 

It  all  bolls  down  to  a  few  basic  considera- 
tions. The  cooperative  spirit  that  Is  Amarlca'a 
hope  for  the  future  must  be  served.  Our  ef- 
forts to  work  together  to  offer  a  hand  up 
Instead  of  a  handout  need  to  have  prlcrlty 
status.  This  will  require  the  dedicated  con- 
centration on  Identifiable  goals  on  the  part 
at  government,  labor.  Industry  and  the  com- 
munity. 

For  Its  part,  OIC  must  continue  to  be  a 
catalyst  for  eoononUc  and  social  progress. 
I  am  sure  that  It  will.  We  must  do  the 
things  we  can  to  sustain  that  effort.  All  of 
us  have  a  stake  In  OIC's  progress,  and  a  part 
to  play.  So  let's  get  on  with  the  job  of 
Building  America  Together. 


April  26,  1972 


TRAGEDY  IN  ULSTER 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OP  rrxw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  26.  1972 

Mr.  BIAOOI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tragic 
situation  In  Northern  Ireland  continues 
to  result  in  a  heavy  loss  of  life.  The  death 
toll  recently  reached  300  people  since 
August  of  1969. 

In  order  that  my  colleagues  may  have 
every  opportunity  to  read  informative 
articles  on  this  subject,  I  am  including 
in  my  remarks  today  an  informative 
piece  of  writing  by  Mr.  Francis  B. 
McCaffrey.  Mr.  McCaffrey  was  bora  in 
Ulster  and  experienced  first  hand  the 
horror  of  fighting  between  1916  and  1922 
which  was  very  similar  to  that  found  in 
Northern  Ireland  today.  Although  Mr. 
McCaffrey  left  Ireland  at  the  age  of  25 
and  is  now  an  American  citizen,  his  in- 
depth  knowledge  of  the  problems  be- 
setting Northern  Ireland  is  well  worth 
reading: 

Tbagxdt  nr  ULsm 

(By  Francis  B.  McCaffrey) 
Our  hopes  for  peace  in  Ulster  fade  with 
news  of  increasing  strife  In  that  province 
of  Ireland.  When  encouraged  from  time  to 
time,  the  realities  of  the  situation  prove 
false  our  hopes  for  political  progress  in  the 
Six  Counties.  I  was  bom  In  Ulster  and  grew 
up  there.  I  believe  I  qualify  to  be  pemUtted 
some  observations  on  the  problems  In  the 
Nortii  of  Ireland. 

For  a  better  understanding  of  the  present 
situation  In  Ulster,  a  look  at  some  of  the 
history  of  the  province  will  be  helpful.  But 
for  most  of  thoee  connected  with  the  difficul- 
ties In  Northern  Ireland,  much  of  what 
happened  in  Ulster  In  the  past  should  be 
forgotten. 

The  sufferings  In  Ireland  that  began  with 
the  Invasion  under  Henry  n  of  England  In 
the  12th  century  were  exacerbated  In  the 
17th  century  when,  after  James  VI  of  Scot- 
land became  James  I  of  England,  over  four 
million  acres  of  land  In  Ulster  belonging  to 
the  natives  were  confiscated  and  given  to  the 
people  broiight  to  Ulster  trom  England  and 
Scotland,  mostly  from  Scotland,  whUe  the 
nattvas  were  driven  to  the  moors  to  starve 
and  perish.  Some  survived.  And  the  descend- 
ants of  the  natives  who  survived  make  up 
about  one-third  of  the  present  population 
of  Nortbam  Ireland,  while  the  other  two- 
UUids  are  generally  desoendanta  of  the  people 


brought  to  Ulster  m  the  17th  oantury.  TtaU 
replacemant  by  England  at  the  Irish  In  Ulster 
with  Engllah  and  Soottlab  aetttan  Is  known 
In  Irish  history  aa  tha  PlaataMon  at  Ulatar. 
After  canturtea  of  natotanoe  agalnak  Eng- 
Ush  rule  and  the  orual  maasuraa  amploysd 
by  the  Engllah  to  crush  the  rtamanrts  of  the 
Irish  for  freedom  from  oppression,  *"f  M 
finally  mvitad  Irish  represantatlvea  to  a 
peace  conference.  In  the  latter  part  of  1991, 
after  almost  two  months'  rtlsfnisstrwia.  tha 
Irish  delegates,  under  threat  of  renewed  war- 
fare on  their  country,  signed  a  oompromlaa 
treaty  In  the  name  of  the  Irish  Free  State. 
However,  the  Unionists  of  Ulster  were  given 
the  right  to  decide  whether  to  become  part  of 
the  Free  State  or  remain  separata  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Home  Rule  BUI  of  1020. 
The  Unionist  leaders  In  IHster  ehoae  the  pro- 
visions of  the  1920  Act,  under  which  a  sep- 
arate provisional  parliament  had  already 
been  opened  in  Belfast  on  June  22,  1921. 

The  QovMnment  of  Ireland  Act  of  1990 
(amended  In  1922),  passed  by  the  British 
Parliament  and  on  which  Northern  Ireland 
was  founded,  made  provision  for  eatahllsh- 
ment  of  a  CouncU  of  Ireland  to  which  the 
parllamenu  of  Northern  and  Soutbam  Xr»- 
land  could  transfer  parts  of  their  functions, 
and  included  authorization  for  creation  of 
a  United  Ireland  Parliament  to  which  some 
or  all  of  the  functions  of  the  two  separate 
parliaments  could  be  transferred.  But  the 
Parliament  of  Northern  Ireland  refused  to 
join  any  form  of  union,  even  though  the 
treaty  of  1921  between  England  and  Ire- 
land included  provision  for  voluntary  union 
of  Northern  Ireland  wtth  the  Irish  Frae  State 
(now  the  Republic  of  Ireland),  which  was 
formed  in  1922. 

The  refusal  of  the  Northern  Ireland  Par^ 
llament  to  join  In  any  form  of  \mlon  with 
the  rest  of  Ireland  was  predictable.  The  Un- 
ionists of  Ulster,  with  encouragement  from 
the  Conservatives  in  England,  had  threat- 
ened open  armed  rebellion  against  Home 
Rule  when  the  third  Home  Rule  BUI  for  Ire- 
land was  Introduced  In  the  British  Parlia- 
ment In  1912.  And  the  Tory  politicians  en- 
couraged the  Unionist  leader  in  the  North 
of  Ireland.  Sir  Edward  Carson,  In  organizing 
a  provisional  government  In  Belfast.  The  ac- 
tions of  the  Unionists  of  Ulster  during  the 
past  came  as  no  surprise. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  two  separata 
staites  in  Ireland.  And  the  treatlee  of  1921 
and  1926  between  England  and  Ireland  es- 
tablished and  fixed,  among  other  things,  the 
preeent  border  between  the  partitioned  area 
of  Ulster  and  the  reet  of  Ireland.  Conse- 
quently, six  of  Ulster's  nine  counties  now 
form  the  state  of  Northern  Ireland. 

Unfortunately,  the  sufferings  In  Ireland 
that  began  with  the  Invasion  from  England 
In  the  12th  century,  and  which  were  deep- 
ened with  the  Plantation  of  Ulster  In  the  17th 
century,  did  not  end  in  aU  of  Ireland  with 
passage  of  the  Oovemment  of  Ireland  Act 
of  1920  or  with  concluskMi  of  the  treaties  of 
1921  and  1928.  Instead,  the  Irish  of  Celtic 
descent  in  the  newly  f<XTned  state  of  North- 
em  Ireland  were  subjected  to  continuing 
persecution  by  the  Irish  of  Anglo  descent, 
who  were  a  majority  In  the  area  of  Ulster 
partitioned  to  form  the  new  state.  Even  be- 
fore the  Unionists  of  Ulster  received  their 
partial  aut<momy  in  June  1921  they  had 
commenced  their  perseeutim  of  the  Natlon- 
allat  minority  among  them. 

In  the  summer  of  1920  a  series  of  programs 
were  instituted  in  the  North  of  Ireland  by 
the  Unionists  against  the  Nationalists  in 
that  area  of  Ireland,  during  the  course  of 
which  in  about  twelve  months  over  one  him- 
dred  of  the  minority  were  kiUed  by  being 
shot,  stabbed  or  beaten  to  death,  and  over 
one  thousand  injured,  whUe  the  homes  at 
hundreds  were  burned  and  over  five  thou- 
sand Nationalists  driven  out  of  employment. 
Since  it  came  into  existence  in  1921,  the 
state  of  Northern  Ireland  has  continued  Its 
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oppressinn  at  the  Hattonallst  mlBMtty  within 
the  state.  NatlonaUsts  are  dssiled  govwmment 
poata,  and  they  are  k^t  at  a  disadvantage  on 
voting  registers  so  that  they  are  helplsas  to 
Influence  reforms.  Every  device  la  used  to 
deny  Nationalists  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity and  decent  houalng.  Even  dvU  rights 
enjoyed  by  members  of  the  Nationalist  mi- 
nority while  they  live  and  work  in  England 
are  denied  them  in  Northern  Ireland  where 
they  were  bom.  And  despite  hopea  and  prom- 
ises, only  token  changes  have  been  made  by 
the  Belfast  Oovemment  to  correct  any  of 
the  exlatlng  injustices.  Reforms,  including 
reforms  propoeed  by  the  British  Government, 
have  not  been  implemented. 

Discrimination  against  the  Nationalists  in 
every  aqiect  of  life  is  visible  in  Northern  Ire- 
land. For  example,  In  one  of  the  Six  Counties 
with  a  Nationalist  population  of  ^proxi- 
mately fifty-two  percent  the  pubUc  employ- 
ment list  for  a  recent  month  ahowed  that 
less  than  ten  percent  of  the  total  pubUc  em- 
ployeee  were  Nationalists.  And.  in  the  caae 
of  pubUc  housing,  a  man,  whose  father-in- 
law  foiight  for  England  at  the  Dardanelles 
during  World  War  I  and  whose  son  served 
over  six  years  in  the  British  Navy,  has  main- 
tained an  active  appUcation  for  public  hous- 
ing for  thirty-three  years  which  has  not  been 
approved,  even  though  new  public  housing 
has  been  built  nearby.  These  two  are  only 
simple  examples  of  the  conditions  that  have 
existed  for  over  fifty  years  in  Northern 
Ireland. 

A  new  generation  of  the  minority  in  the 
Six  Counties  now  protests  the  oppreaslon 
under  which  it  Is  forced  to  Uve.  and  requests 
reforms  that,  carried  out,  would  assure  equal 
civil  rights  for  aU  the  people  of  Nbrthem 
Ireland.  The  government  of  the  state  has  re- 
sponded; the  crushing  machinery  of  (q>pres- 
Blon  Is  now  directed  in  all  its  fury  against 
another  generation  of  the  minority  in  North- 
em  Ireland. 

Murder  in  the  night,  mass  arrests  and  im- 
prisonment without  trial,  torture  of  those 
Imprisoned,  hundreds  of  NatlonaUsts  driven 
out  of  employment  and  terror  the  ever-prea- 
ent  companion  of  mother  and  child  are  the 
common  lot  of  those  of  the  minority  today  In 
the  Six  Oountiea. 

The  Nationalists  who  suffer  in  Northern 
Ireland  now,  as  did  those  before  them,  do  ao 
under  weU-planned  oppression  by  their  gov- 
ernment, a  government  that  since  its  incep- 
tion has  constantly  used  ita  partial  autonomy. 
Its  weU-armed  militant  wing  of  Orangeman, 
its  clvU  poUce  force  and  now  the  British 
Army  to  inflict  suffering  on  the  minority,  in 
the  hope  that  the  remaining  deeoendants  of 
the  Celtic-Irish  can  be  crushed  and  driven 
from  the  six  counties  of  Ulster  that  form 
the  state  of  Northern  Ireland. 

Thoee  in  the  Six  Counties  who  now  defend 
their  lives,  their  fammes  and  their  homes 
against  terrorism  by  the  agents  of  the  gov- 
ernment under  which  they  live  are  outlaws 
in  the  same  sense  as  were  those  In  our  ovni 
land  who  resisted  oppression  by  their  govern- 
ment and  who  fought  for  freedom  and  jus- 
tice almost  two  hundred  years  ago. 

Much  misunderstanding  haa  e^istiert  during 
the  years  regarding  the  facta  of  the  situa- 
tion in  the  North  of  Ireland.  Soma  of  tha 
TnUiiTi«iat«»^win«g  aroae  from  a  mlaconoep- 
tion  of  what  la  involved,  a  great  deal  of  It  ia 
the  result  of  a  lack  of  correct  Infomiatlon. 

As  news  dlqwtohss  tell  of  strset  Iwttlea 
between  Catholics  and  Proteitanta  in  the 
North  of  Ireland,  the  world  wonders  and  asks 
why  the  religious  strife  in  Ireland.  But  the 
Impression  that  there  is  a  coniUct  In  the 
North  of  Ireland  becatuH  of  religious  dif- 
ferences Is  Incorrect.  The  reasons  tat  the 
continuing  tragedy  in  Ulster  are  ancestral 
and  political,  not  reilgioua.  History  proves 
that  rriigion  but  maaka  the  real  cauaea  of 
the  problems  in  Northern  Ireland. 

In  the  decade  1840-1680  the  Anglo-Irish  in 
the  other  three  provinces  of  Ireland  were  in 
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favor  of  unity  with  England.  Tliey  were  all 
OathoUoa— the  CathoUcs  of  the  Pale  whoae 
anoaston  came  from  England. 

Writing  on  the  reaaona  for  the  1641  Rising 
Fourde  said:  "It  mattered  Uttle  to  the 
OVeUla  and  Maguyrea  who  waa  King  of  Eng- 
land. If  Charlea  turned  Osthollc,  an  Engllah 
king  would  still  be  an  »"g»««*'  king.  Catholic 
or  Protaatant,  he  would  not  restore  the  con- 
fiscated oountiea.  .  .  ." 

And  discussing  in  1962  "Religion  and  Par- 
tition" In  Ireland  John  McCaffrey  wrote:  "As 
a  man  whoae  family  tree  has  still  strong 
roote  and  many  vigorous  branchea  in  Fer^ 
managh,  I  am  always  amawKl  when  com- 
paratlvdy  cultured  paq;>la  assert  that  the 
cause  of  the  partition  problem  is  religious. 
They  assure  me  that  Protestante  are  in- 
variably Unioniste  while  Catholics  are  auto- 
matically Natlonalisto.  Tliey  add  that  irtien 
Protestante  become  Catholica  they  also 
change  their  p<ditics.  Conversely,  Catholics 
who  leave  the  church  adiqit  a  similar  routine 
and  become  fervent  Unioniste.  This  is,  of 
course,  tmmltigated  nonsense." 

■nie  main  reason  for  what  may  appear  to  be 
poUtioal  division  according  to  religious  belief 
in  Northern  Ireland  is  that  most  of  the  Na- 
tlonallste  axe  descendante  of  the  Celtic- 
Irish,  a  people  who  have  been  Catholic  since 
the  days  of  St.  Patrick  In  the  6th  century, 
while  the  Unioniste  are  generally  descendante 
of  the  settlers  brought  to  Ulster,  mostly  from 
Scotland,  in  the  17th  century,  a  people  who 
were  of  the  Protestant  faith.  But  not  all 
Irishmen  of  the  Protestant  fWth  in  ITlster 
are  Unioniste.  And  the  Nationaliste  of  the  Six 
Counties  are  not  all  Catholica. 

Protestant  IrlAmen  as  well  ss  CathoUc 
Iriahmen  have  fought  and  died  in  their  ef- 
forte  to  free  Ireland.  Many  of  the  leaders  in 
the  long  struggle  for  Irish  freedom  were 
Protestant  Mshmen.  And  the  worda  of  one 
of  these  leaders  have  particular  application 
to  the  conditions  that  exist  in  Northern 
irrtand  today.  ^>eaking  In  a  London  court- 
room on  June  39,  1916,  the  late  Sir  Roger 
Casement,  that  noUe  Protestant  Irishman 
from  Ulster,  before  being  sentenced  to  death 
for  his  efforte  to  free  his  native  land,  Ireland, 
concluded  his  remarks  with  these  words, 
"Where  all  your  rights  become  only  ac- 
cumulated wnmgs,  where  men  must  beg 
with  baited  bnaUi  for  leave  to  subelst  in 
their  own  land,  to  think  their  own  thoughts, 
sing  their  own  songs,  gamer  the  frulte  of 
their  own  latxna,  then  surely  it  is  tha  braver, 
saner  and  truer  thing  to  be  a  rebel  against 
such  dreumstanoes  aa  this  than  to  tamely 
aooept  them  as  the  natural  lot  of  men." 

There  are  Protestant  irishmen  in  North- 
em  Irdand  today  who  will  accept  a  united 
Irdand  under  one  government,  who  detest 
tha  persecution  carried  on  by  the  Unioniste 
against  the  Nationaliste  and  who  have  raised 
their  voicea  in  protest  against  the  oppreeslon 
of  their  fSUow-inshmen  in  the  Six  Coun- 
ties. These  Protestant  Irishman  are  alao  dls- 
erlmlnafted  against,  hsmssert  and  arrsstsd  for 
their  efforte  to  secure  justice  in  Northern 
IMand. 

TtM  foundation  for  the  continuing  tragedy 
in  mater  was  laid  with  the  Plantation.  But 
the  tragic  consequences  of  the  PlanteUon 
of  Ulatsr  in  the  ITth  century  need  not  have 
extended  to  the  generation  of  Irlah  people 
living  in  six  counties  of  Ulster  in  the  30th 
century. 

Oeacendante  of  people  of  various  national 
origins  make  up  the  population  of  these 
United  Stetea  and  there  la  no  question  re- 
garding the  fact  that  theae  descendante  are 
Americana.  But  the  Anglo-Xriah  of  Ulster  are 
an  exception  in  this  rsqiMct.  And  this  differ- 
ence is  the  basis  for  the  problems  that  have 
existed  in  the  North  of  Ireland  at  least  smce 
1913. 

Although  bom  in  IrMand.  the  Unioniste 
of  mater  have,  from  guierattion  to  genera- 
tion, fonslrtsrsd  themselves  to  be  Engliah  or 
Ulster^eotsi  piodaimed  loyalty  to  the  land 
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ai  their  forefatben  and  continued  tlie  ef- 
forte of  their  ancestors  to  drive  the  Irish  of 
different  anceatry  from  the  North  of  Ireland. 
And  this  group  of  Anglo-Irish  have  con- 
tlnusd  the  flght  to  retain  an  area  of  Ireland 
for  themselves,  separate  from  the  rest  of  the 
oountry.  with  a  separate  government  con- 
trolled entirely  by  Uhioniste. 

Consider,  for  example,  a  group  of  Ameri- 
can citixens,  bom  In  the  United  Stetes,  con- 
tinuing a  struggle  to  retein  an  area  of  this 
coimtry  exclusively  for  themselves,  separate 
from  the  rest  of  the  nation,  with  their  own 
separate  government  and  proclaiming  loyalty 
to  the  land  of  their  ancestors;  that  is  what 
the  Unioniste  In  the  North  of  Ireland  have 
been  doing  for  over  fifty  years. 

ClvU  strife  resulting  from  the  continuing 
conditions  has  once  again  spread  throughout 
the  six  counties  of  Ulster  known  as  Northern 
Ireland,  strife  which,  if  not  soon  brought  to 
an  end,  could  result  in  tragedy  for  more 
than  the  Six  Counties.  But  whUe  people  de- 
stroy each  other  and  lay  waste  to  their  own 
land,  the  British  Oovemment  with  final  jur- 
isdiction for  Northern  Ireland  refuses  to  act, 
thereby  permitting  the  violence  and  klUlng 
to  continue.  Shock  is  expressed  at  the  vio- 
lence and  concern  for  the  righte  of  the  Ulster 
Unioniste  In  any  future  plan  for  reunifica- 
tion of  Ireland  is  indicated  while  the  de- 
struction and  death  toU  mount. 

But  what  of  the  righte  of  the  minority  in 
Northern  Ireland  until  an  all-Ireland  gov- 
ernment Is  a  reality?  Must  they  continue  to 
live  in  an  atmoq>here  of  persecution  untU 
reunification  may  be  achieved  at  some  time 
In  the  future?  Or  what  benefit  for  thoae  in 
England  with  final  responslblUty  for  what 
happens  In  Northern  Ireland  to  condemn  the 
violence  whUe  Ignoring  Its  cause?  After  aU. 
the  British  Government  is  aware  of  the  con- 
ditions that  have  existed  in  Northern  Ireland 
since  the  stete  was  founded  in  1921. 

How  many  more  lives  will  be  lost,  how 
much  more  suffering  must  the  Innocent  en- 
dure, how  many  more  chUdren  will  have 
their  minds  scarred  for  life,  as  a  result  of 
the  daUy  horror,  before  thoee  who  preside 
over  the  Uvee  of  these  people  decide  to  solve 
the  problems  that  have  resulted  In  civU  strife 
In  the  North  of  Ireland  since  the  summer  of 
19207 

The  dlflleultlee  in  the  North  of  Ireland 
have  been  aggravated  and  their  eolution 
greatly  impeded  by  the  encoTiragement  and 
support  given  by  England  to  the  Unioniste 
of  Ulster  down  through  the  years.  Instead 
of  aggravating  the  family  quarrels  of  neigh- 
bors, surely  thoee  in  power  in  England  today 
must  recognise  the  value  of  peaceful  rela- 
tions with  their  nearest  neighbor. 

As  the  struggle  for  justice  In  Northern  Ire- 
land continues,  much  has  been  said  about 
the  IJtJV.  and  Ite  activities  in  the  Six  Coxm- 
tles.  Ite  members  have  been  called  criminals. 
The  same  language  is  used  to  denounce  the 
lHJi.  today  as  was  used  to  condemn  It  in 
1916.  Without  considering  the  methods  used 
to  achieve  the  end.  the  IJl.A.'s  goal  In  Ire- 
land is  the  same  today  as  It  was  in  1916 — 
freedom  and  unity  for  aU  of  Ireland.  And 
for  this  same  cause  many  Irishmen,  both 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  of  past  generations 
gave  their  lives. 

When  oppression  of  a  people  oontlnuee, 
when  their  "righte  become  only  accumu- 
Uted  wrongs",  when  their  peaceful  requeste 
for  equal  clvU  righte  in  their  own  land  are 
ignored  or  met  with  promises  that  have  not 
been  carried  out  In  more  than  fifty  years, 
when  their  requeste  for  reforms  are  answer- 
ed with  mob  attacks  the  resulte  are  usuaUy 
the  same — clvU  strife  that  knows  no  limit 
In  ite  horror.  Human  sympathy  is  narrowed 
and  thoee  involved  loee  eight  of  aU  that  U 
good  in  their  feUow-man  and  see  nothing 
but  the  worst  In  each  other.  The  innocent 
suffer  and  the  minds  of  chUdren  are  cor- 
rupted and  scarred,  usuaUy  for  life.  These 
are  the  conditions  in  Northern  Ireland. 
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me  meaiu  presently  being  employell  In 
the  North  of  Ireland  to  aeciire  some  ale«s- 
urea  of  justice  and  the  machinery  of  \  op- 
pression used  by  the  government  of  the 
state  against  those  who  seek  nothing  iiore 
than  Justice  in  their  own  land  make  a  m  >ck- 
ery  of  human  Institutions  of  govemn  ent. 
In  view  of  the  oondltlone  that  have  ezl  rted 
in  the  Six  Counties  since  1931  and  the  :  Bvel 
violence  has  reached  there,  organized  ;ov- 
enunent  has  failed.  While  there  are  bt  tter 
ways  of  settling  grievances,  force  or  the  tb  reat 
of  force,  resulting  In  unimaginable  cr  lel- 
tles  Inflicted  on  our  fellow-man,  remain  i  as 
the  deciding  factor. 

Many  of  us  have  some  Idea  of  the  co:  kdl- 
tlons  that  azlat  In  Harlem  and  Watts.  Re- 
cently, the  Scottlsh-bom  psychiatrist,  Dr. 
Morris  Fraser.  after  visits  to  Watts  and  1  lar- 
lem  concluded  that  conditions  were  won  e  in 
some  ways  In  Northern  Ireland.  He  sal  1  In 
part:  "Of  course  Belfast  doesnt  have  the 
narcotics  problems  of  Harlem  and  Watts.  But, 
at  least  to  me,  Harlem  didn't  seem  as  bi  d  as 
Belfast.  It  seemed  like  a  bad  working-  lass 
area.  Belfast  Is  worse  than  that." 

Dr.  Fraaer  Is  presently  writing  on  the  >ey- 
chlatrlc  problems  of  Belfast  residents.  He 
has  written  on  the  problems  of  children  liv- 
ing under  the  conditions  that  exist  in  No  -th- 
em Ireland.  His  writings  contcOn  much  in  For- 
mation on  the  factors  that  affect  the  Cally 
Uvea  of  the  working-class  In  the  Six  Cc  un- 
ties. Dr.  Praser's  views  are  Interesting,  not 
only  for  those  concerned  about  condlt  ons 
In  the  North  of  Ireland  but  for  all  Interet  ted 
In  human  relations. 

As  anyone  who  has  lived  In  XTlster  or  '  rbo 
knows  Its  history  Is  aware,  the  problenu  In 
Northern  Ireland,  a  state  which,  exclutlve 
of  major  lakes,  rivers  and  tideways,  equal  i  In 
area  little  more  than  the  state  of  Oonn«  M- 
cut,  are  neither  complex  or  dlfDcult  to  s<  Ive. 
The  difficulties  In  the  North  of  Ireland  <  xlst 
because  a  group  of  Anglo-Irish  In  that  irea 
of  Ireland  refuse  to  accept  the  fact  that  they 
are  Irish  and  Insist  that  they  are  En)  llsh 
and  that  they  belong  to  England.  When  this 
group  of  people,  bom  In  Ireland,  accept  the 
fact  that  they  are  Indeed  Irish — not  Eni  llsh 
or  Ulster-Scots — then  peace  will  com(  In 
Ireland.  And  If  England  were  to  wlth<  raw 
her  encouragement  and  support  from  this 
group  of  Anglo-Irish  In  Ulster  slmultaneo  isly 
with  her  armed  forces  from  the  Nortl  of 
Ireland  the  sooner  they  would  accept  the 
fact  that  they  are  Irish. 

The  past  can't  be  changed,  but  all  ha^  e  It 
within  their  capacity  to  help  shape  a  b(  tter 
future.  And  the  lessons  of  history  offer  as- 
sistance In  avoiding  the  mistakes  of  the  ]  ast. 

With  the  history  of  the  faUure  of  p  itl- 
tlon  in  many  lands  before  It,  the  British  <  k>v- 
emment  can  help  shape  a  better  futun  for 
all  the  people  of  the  six  counties  of  U  ster 
that  form  the  state  of  Northern  Ire  and 
and  for  relations  between  England  and  Ire- 
land. If  never  before,  the  people  of  t  lese 
Islands  now  have  many  reasons  to  wis  i  to 
live  In  peace  and  mutual  tmst.  And  tbe^ak- 
Ing  of  this  wish  a  reality  rata  with  the  wes- 
ent  British  Ctovemment.  1 

With  over  fifty  years  to  reflect  on  th^  re- 
sults of  the  treaties  of  1931  and  19as.  i^der 
which  over  one-third  of  the  people  m  six 
counties  of  Ulster  were  abandoned  to  con- 
tinuing persecution,  the  Dublin  Government 
can  do  much  to  ensure  that  there  wll,  be 
no  reason  for  concern  for  the  rights  of  any 
group  of  Irish  people  living  under  a  Ut  Ited 
Ireland  Oovemment,  thereby  preparing  the 
way  for  peaceful  reunlfloatlon  of  Irelan  1. 

In  the  best  Interests  of  all  the  peopl  i  of 
both  England  and  Ireland,  surely  tlw  time  baa 
oome  for  England  to  dtanantto  the  polli  leal 
structure  she  erected  In  the  North  of  Irel  uul 
so  long  ago,  to  form  an  Interim  reglmi  i  to 
administer  the  civil  affairs  of  these  six 
counties  imtU  all  fimctlons  of  the  Nortl  i«m 
Ireland  Parliament  can  be  tranaferre<  to 
a  United  IrelaI^  Parliament,  so  that  the  t  -ag- 
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edy  in  Ulster  may  be  brought  to  an  end. 
that  the  people  In  the  North  of  Ireland  who 
now  destroy  each  other  and  lay  waste  their 
own  land  may.  Instead.  Join  In  peaoe  to- 
gether In  search  of  a  better  future  for  them- 
selves and  their  famlllea — a  future  free,  In- 
sof«r  as  possible,  of  iMaaaae  and  poverty,  tree 
of  hunger  and  suffering  for  ohlldren,  and 
above  aU,  free  of  hatred  and  prejudloe,  and 
that  the  inhabitants  of  these  two  neighbor- 
ing Islands,  England  and  Ireland,  the  vast 
majority  of  whom  are  honorable  people,  all 
with  a  community  of  Intereata  In  the  aoth 
century,  may  live  In  peace  and  mutiuU  trust. 


Ajnil  26,  1972 


THE  "WELFARE  MESS"  REVISITED 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

OP  nxttnu 
IN  THE   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  26.  1972 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  com- 
monsense  approach  of  tnrlng  a  pilot  pro- 
gram or  two  relative  to  welfare  reforms 
is  dealt  with  ably  In  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Florida  Times  Union 
which  I  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  at  this  time: 

THX  "WXLTAax  Mbs"  RKViaiTO 

The  special  study  of  "the  welfare  mess" 
made  by  the  Joint  Economic  Coounlttee  of 
Congress  is  by  no  means  news,  in  the  sense 
of  being  something  just  found  out,  but  it 
certainly  should  be  an  effective  reminder  at  a 
most  appropriate  time. 

Por  with  the  Nixon  administration's  con- 
troversial "welfare  reform"  bill  now  In  the 
hands  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  (it 
has  already  passed  the  House)  the  study 
shows  more  clearly  than  ever  that: 

(a)  The  present  system  is  mdeed  In- 
tolerable. 

(b)  Tet  a  study  of  the  flaws  ahown  In  the 
present  system  casts  even  more  doubt  on 
the  workability  and  practicality  of  the  "re- 
form" proposal  which  would  immediately 
double  the  welfare  rolls  (and  perhi^  double 
the  troubles ) . 

(c)  The  only  logical  way  out  of  the  dUem- 
ma  is  to  make  a  practical  real-life  test  (on 
a  limited  scale)  of  the  propoeed  reform, 
preferably  testing  some  alternative  aa  well. 

Among  the  flndlngs  of  this  latest  study, 
confirming  the  chaos  of  the  present  patch- 
work system: 

In  Chicago,  Detroit  and  New  York  City  the 
woman  head  of  a  family  with  four  children 
who  worked  full  time  and  earned  from  $8,500 
to  t6,100  (depending  upon  which  city)  was 
really  no  better  off,  for  all  her  work,  than 
the  woman  who  exerted  no  energy  beyond 
that  required  to  cash  her  welfare  check. 

In  one  city  a  family  of  four  headed  by 
the  father  received  only  $474  a  year  (which 
would  not  support  any  family) — but  If  a 
woman  headed  the  famUy  the  benefits  were 
$2,710.  For  obvious  reasons  the  fathets  left 
houM,  and  hence  weren't  around  to  find  a 
Job  eventually  and  support  their  families. 

In  other  cities,  where  the  father  could 
remain  with  his  family  without  loss  of 
of  twaOa,  he  was  discouraged  from  looking 
for  work  (e^Mdally  hard  work  or  dirty 
work)  by  the  faot  that  he  lost  aa  much  m 
benefits  as  85  cents  on  every  dollar  he  earned. 

The  multiplicity  of  programs  (and  Involve- 
ment of  both  federal  and  etate  twendes)  In- 
cresasd  Ineflldency,  error  and  the  possibility 
of  fraud. 

This  latest  (if  rspetltlous)  finding  that 
the  present  system  Is  fareloal  does  Indeed 
add  Impetus  to  the  effort  to  find  a  new  way. 
Tst  at  the  same  time.  It  raises  anew  the  valid 
question  as  to  whether  the  only  on-the-table 
"nsw  plan"  (the  administration's  proposal) 


woifld  noi  oompound,  rather  than  aUerlata 
the  present  obaos  and  oosC. 

Some  oooasrvatlTe  members  of  ttie  Senaite 
Flnanoe  Oommlttse  have  been  talkinc.  for 
aoms  wsska  now,  about  a  dlffsrsnt  (but  as 
y<at  unannounced)  program.  In  whloh  there 
would  bs  no  welfare  aave  for  those  obnomly 
unatde  to  work  (the  blind,  disabled,  aged, 
mothan  of  very  young  children)  but  Initirad 
a  true  "workfsre"  program  In  whloh  bene- 
flta  were  ttod  to  labor. 

Very  well;  this  perh^is  oould  work.  Wat 
that  matter  the  admlnlstratloa  thsory  might, 
after  aU.  work;  ths  polnit  Is  that  It's  only  an 
unproven  idea  and  nobody  oan  really  aay  If  tt 
will  work  or  not. 

So  why  not  try  both.  In  pilot  programa  In 
aeleoted  states?  Put  the  theories  to  the  test 
of  human  nature,  and  see  what  haK>ens. 
And  then  proceed,  on  a  nationwide  soale  only 
with  a  proven  project,  not  potsntlsJly  bank- 
rupting guesswcxk. 


FUN  NIGHTS  LEAD  TO  FAMILY 
FITNESS 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  CAUrOBHIA 

IN  TBE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  26.  1972 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  "let 
us  do  it  as  a  family"  is  the  theme  of 
Family  Fitness  Fun  Nights  which  have 
been  organized  three  nights  a  week  at 
nine  centers  in  San  Diego.  This  innova- 
tive program,  the  first  of  its  kind  In  the 
country,  is  designed  to  enable  families  to 
enjoy  themselves  together  while  improv- 
ing physical  fitness.  I  am  pleased  to  share 
the  following  newspaper  article  with  my 
House  colleagues  and  know  they  Join  me 
in  congratulating  the  originators  of  this 
remarkable  concept  in  recreation  and 
fitness: 

FoN  NioBTS  Lead  to  Faiolt  FItnkss 
(By  Beth  BCohr) 

The  choruses  of  grunts  and  groans  that  end 
routines  In  most  exercise  classes  aren't  heard 
at  Family  Fitness  Fun  Nights  at  Ocean  Beach 
Park  and  Recreation  Center. 

The  men,  women  and  children  who  work 
out  there  each  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  night  applaud  at  the  end  of  their 
exercises. 

And  that's  the  way  It  Is  at  all  nine  of  the 
centers  in  San  Diego  where  children  and 
adults  take  the  fun  as  literally  as  the  fitness. 

Mrs.  Marge  Newby,  recreation  specialist  for 
the  City  of  San  Diego,  Is  responsible  for 
training  leaders  who  conduct  the  thrloe- 
weekly  sessions.  Her  approach  to  exercise  Is 
but  one  of  the  qualities  that  naake  the  pro- 
gram unusual. 

The  local  activity  was  planned  by  Mrs. 
Deborah  Ssekely  and  Dr.  John  Boyer,  both 
San  Diego  members  of  the  President's  Coun- 
cil on  Physical  Fitness  and  Sports,  estab- 
lished with  the  help  of  Bfiss  Pauline  dee 
Oranges,  park  and  recreation  director,  to 
"put  action  Into  lives  that  have  become  tax 
too  sedentary."  Mrs.  Newby  said. 

Mrs.  Ssekely  deecrlbes  the  free  family  pro- 
grams as  the  first  of  their  kind  In  ths 
ooimtry. 

"We  have  become  a  nation  In  which  fam- 
ily members  do  things  apart,"  she  said. 
"Mom  goea  off  on  her  projeeta.  Dad  haa  his 
Intereets  and  the  children  all  have  different 
activities.  Everything  we  do,  from  attending 
chtirch  to  shopping.  Is  segmentised.  Ihls  Is 
the  first  time  anyone  has  said,  'Let's  do  It  as 
a  family.'  The  family  fitness  mghts  have  be- 
come an  astounding  success." 
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Mrs.  Newby  niussus  spontaneity  m  tram- 
Ing  leaders  for  the  centers.  There  never  is 
a  written  schedule  of  exercises  to  be  rigidly 
followed.  One  thing  leads  to  another  In  an 
easy,  llghttiearted  manner. 

"We  want  to  encourage  men,  women  and 
children  to  get  together  in  an  activity  they 
will  enjoy  while  they  do  themstives  some 
good,"  she  said. 

"The  m<»e  spontaneoiu  things  are,  the 
more  fun  we  believe  there  will  be.  Ova  goals 
are  not  to  buUd  muscles,  but  to  get  circula- 
tion going  and  hearts  pumping.  We  want  our 
participants  to  get  their  bodies  to  the  full- 
est potentials  for  biOance,  suppleness, 
strength  and  endurance." 

All  exercises  are  done  to  music,  a  lot  of 
It  rock  and  all  of  It  Uvely.  That  may  be  why 
sonte  routines  seem  a  little  like  dancing. 
Ihere  Is  stretching,  bending,  marching, 
jumping,  plain  and  fancy  running,  and,  every 
once  in  awhile  just  breathing. 

"We  begin  at  6:30  p.m.  with  a  half -hour 
of  warm-ups,  followed  by  about  4fi  minutes 
of  exercise.  Anyone  who  wishes  can  stay  for 
volleyball  or  other  games,"  Mrs.  Newby  said. 

At  the  Ocean  Beach  center,  ages  range 
from  4  to  over  60.  The  youngsters  get  top 
grades  for  enthusiasm.  Thty  also  nm  the 
fastest. 

Participants  are  never  pressed  to  exercise 
any  longer  than  they  feel  they  oan.  They 
may  rest  or  call  it  quits  anytime. 

Says  Mrs.  Newby,  "We  want  people  to  leave 
exhilarated,  not  exhausted." 

Mrs.  Newby  has  a  two-way  reaction  to  the 
high  attendance  at  fitness  nights. 

"We  are  delighted,  but  I  feel  the  first  wave 
of  participants  may  have  been  fitness- 
oriented  to  begin  with."  she  said.  "Now  we 
want  to  get  their  neighbors  wiio  sit  at  work 
all  day  and  then  go  home  to  sit  In  front  of 
TV. 

"We  consider  our  classes  the  beginning  of 
getting  back  into  condition,"  she  said.  "We 
want  to  encoiuitge  our  participants  to  go  («i 
to  regular  walking,  jogging,  cycling  and 
other  programs. 

To  estimate  how  long  it  will  take  you  to 
get  fit,  Mrs.  Newby  offers  this  guideline:  for 
every  year  you  have  been  out  of  condition. 
It  will  take  you  a  month  to  get  back  Into 
Shape. 

Newest  of  the  local  centers  opened  yester- 
day at  the  Balboa  Park  Club. 


THE  DARKNESS  AT  THE  END  OF 
THE  TUNNEL :  MORAL  BANK- 
RUPTCY IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERLING 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  AprU  26.  1972 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Drihan), 
reintroduced  his  bill  to  end  our  involve- 
ment in  Indochina.  I  am  proud  to  be  a 
cosponsor  of  this  bill,  which  would  cut 
off  funding  for  n.S.  military  operations 
in  Indochina  within  30  days  of  enact- 
ment, and  would  call  an  immediate  halt 
to  the  rain  of  terror  we  are  precipitating 
on  thousands  of  Vietnamese  civilians 
every  day  through  our  renewed  massive 
bombing. 

The  bombing  must  stop;  our  involve- 
ment in  this  dismal  war  must  end.  I 
think  it  is  clear,  after  more  than  3  years 
of  Presidential  assurances  and  promises 
of  peaoe— and  3  years  of  Presidential 
procrastinatioD— that  it  will  take  an  act 
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of  Ctrngress  to  ring  down  the  curtain  on 
American  military  involvement  in  South- 
east Asia. 

Twice  a  month  I  write  a  column  for 
several  weekly  papers  in  my  district. 
This  week,  with  President  Nixon's  re- 
escalation  of  the  air  war  uppermost  in 
my  mind.  I  used  this  forum  to  share 
my  views  on  the  President's  actions,  and 
their  implications,  with  my  constituents. 
I  would  like  to  share  these  views  with 
the  other  Members  of  the  House.  The 
text  of  the  column  follows: 

The  current  North  Vietnamese  offensive  has 
demonstrated,  for  all  who  care  to  see.  the 
bankruptcy  of  President  Nixon's  "Vletnam- 
Izatlon"  policy.  Without  the  presence  of  mas- 
sive American  air  support,  the  Saigon  troops 
would  not  be  able  to  withstand  the  enemy 
onslaught.  Tlie  President's  decision  to  resume 
massive  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  is.  In 
Itself,  an  admission  that  Vletnamlzatlon  has 
failed. 

What  can  the  President  hope  to  gain  by 
his  return  to  the  bombing  policy  of  the  John- 
son Administration?  Bombing  the  North  will 
not  end  the  current  enemy  offensive  In  the 
South  any  more  than  the  heavy  bombing 
of  the  preceding  weeks  prevented  It  from 
coming  off.  Renewed  bombing  of  the  North 
wUl  not  bring  the  North  Vietnamese  to  their 
knees,  or  the  war  closer  to  a  settlement,  any 
more  than  it  did  In  the  period  IMS  to  1968. 
During  the  Johnson  Administration  bombing 
only  stiffened  the  resolve  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese, and  the  size  and  scope  of  their  In- 
volvement In  the  South  Increased  i^ace  with 
ours. 

While  President  Nixon  has  not  yet  called 
our  attention  to  It,  the  bombing  of  the  Port 
of  Haiphong  Is  an  historic  first  in  the  long, 
dreary  chronicle  of  Vietnam.  As  the  Penta- 
gone  Papers  have  shown,  even  at  the  height 
of  the  bombing  In  the  Johnson  years,  attack- 
ing Haiphong  with  B62's.  as  President  NUon 
has  done,  was  emphatically  ruled  out.  It  was 
rejected  because  the  President's  advisers 
a^-eed  that  It  would  be  militarily  unproduc- 
tive, and  could  bring  us  to  the  brink  of  war 
with  Russia  and  China. 

In  March.  1968,  then  Secretary  of  Defense 
Clark  Clifford  wrote  that  although  Haiphong 
was  the  route  by  which  some  80%  of  North 
Vietnam's  Imports  entered  the  country.  It 
was  not  the  point  of  entry  for  most  of  Its 
military  supplies  and  ammunition.  "These 
materials,"  Secretary  Clifford  noted,  "pre- 
dominantly enter  via  the  rail  routes  from 
China . . .  The  closing  of  Haiphong  port  would 
not  prevent  the  continued  supply  of  suf- 
ficient materials  to  malntAin  North  Vietna- 
mese military  operations  In  the  South." 

There  was,  and  is,  no  significant  military 
advantage  to  be  gained  by  bombing  Hai- 
phong. Why  then,  did  President  Nixon  order 
BSa's  to  attack  the  port  on  AprU  15th? 

A  single  B62  carries  thirty  tons  of  bombs. 
Released  from  30,000  to  35,000  feet,  each 
bomb  dropped  by  these  planes  blasts  a  crater 
35  feet  deep  and  45  feet  across.  A  typical  B52 
strike,  with  six  planes,  leaves  a  path  of  de- 
struction half  a  mile  wide  and  three  miles 
long. 

Haiphong  Is.  or  was,  the  home  of  some 
300,000  people.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  scores  of  bombers  which  struck  this 
densely  populated  area  by  surprise,  in  the 
dead  of  night  without  the  assistance  of  the 
light  spotter  planes  which  often  guide  BSa 
strikes,  killed  thousands  of  men,  women, 
and  children. 

These  facto  lead  me,  with  great  sadness 
and  reluctance,  to  the  ctmcluslon  that  Pres- 
ident Nlaon  has  embarked  on  a  policy  of 
terror-bombing  of  clvUlans  In  the  North 
to  force  the  North  Vietnamese  to  abandon 
the  ground  war  In  the  South.  The  evidence 
of  our  past  expertenos  should  have  taught 
our  military  and  polltloal  leaders  by  now 
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that  such  a  policy  la  AooaxtA  to  failure.  Ito 
only  fruits  can  be  bitter  ones:  prolongsd 
U.S.  Involvement  In  an  escalated  conflict: 
Increased  American  casualties  In  the  air  and 
on  the  groimd;  haaurd  to  American  prisoners 
held  in  the  North  and  the  taking  of  more 
of  them;  the  undermining  of  all  progress 
toward  Improved  East-West  relations;  and 
the  sowing  of  greater  discord  at  home. 

The  President  speaks  continually  of  "peace 
with  honor".  What  is  honor?  Is  It  honorable 
to  rain  Indiscriminate  death  from  the  skies 
on  Innocent  people?  Is  It  honorable  to  make 
homeless  refugees  of  millions  of  Vletnameee, 
North  and  South?  Is  It  honorable  to  con- 
tinue our  Involvement  In  this  war  and  ao 
perpetuate  a  struggle  which  millions  of  Viet- 
namese and  mllUnns  of  Anoerlcans  have  long 
wished  ended?  There  is  no  honor  here.  There 
Is  no  peace  except  the  peace  of  the  grave. 

In  1968,  the  American  pec^le  voted,  they 
thought,  for  an  end  to  the  war.  Tet,  two 
years  later.  In  1970,  the  failure  of  the  Pres- 
ident to  end  our  Involvement  In  Southeast 
Asia  and  of  the  Congrees  to  set  a  deadline 
for  withdrawal  were  major  issues  In  my  Con- 
gT«salonaJ  campaign.  It  Is  a  testament  to  the 
emptiness  of  President  Nixon's  '68  pledge  to 
end  the  war.  to  the  faUure  of  his  Vietnam 
policy  and  to  the  fallvire  of  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  Congress,  that  in  1973  I 
must  stUl  write  In  this  space.  "Oet  out— 
now!" 


BISHOP  GERALD  KENNEDY:   A 
TRIBUTE 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  26.  1972 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
23,  Bishop  Gerald  Kennedy  wiU  retire  as 
spiritual  leader  of  the  Los  Angeles  area. 
United  Methodist  Church.  One  of  the 
great  religious  statesmen  of  our  day. 
Bishop  Kennedy  has  been  a  dose  per- 
aonal  friend  through  many  years  and  a 
continuing  source  of  inspiration.  Time  in 
1964  apUy  said  that  the  Bishop — 

As  writer,  preacher,  and  bishop  Is  the  con- 
temporary Methodist  who  best  seems  to  ex- 
press the  peculiar  quality  of  his  church's  ac- 
tive, outgoing  faith — pragmatic  but  perfec- 
tion-aimed, equally  concerned  with  per- 
sonal morality  and  social  order,  loving  dis- 
cipline yet  cherishing  freedom. 

Truly,  he  has  beai  an  onbodiment  of 
that  "sanctified  oommonsense"  it^ch  is 
the  distinctive  hallmark  of  American  re- 
ligious life. 

Bishop  Knmedy's  Christian  ministry 
has  been  identified  with  and  exercised 
through  the  Methodist  fellowship. 
Elected  bishop  in  1948  at  the  age  of  40 — 
the  youngest  man  ever  so  honored  in  the 
Methodist  Church,  he  was  assigned  to 
the  Portland  area  until  1952,  when  he 
was  named  to  Los  Angeles.  In  1968,  while 
still  bishop  of  the  Los  Angeles  area,  be 
assumed  a  regular  preaching  schedule  at 
the  First  United  Methodist  of  Pasadena. 
fny.rMng  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  Methodist  denomination  that  an  ac- 
tive bishop  fiUed  the  pulpit  of  a  local 
(^urch  on  a  regular  schedule.  He  has 
preached  at  the  Pasadena  church  an  av- 
erage at  three  Sundays  a  month.  His  love 
for  and  dedication  to  the  preaching  min- 
istry, the  vital  heart  of  the  Methodist 
traditian.  have  never  waned. 

To  tiie  ministry  of  the  wonl  Bisbcv 
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Kennedy  has  always  brought  an 
and  searching  mind,  a  spirit  deeply 
dtlve  to  human  needs,  and  an 
guided  by  his  profound  sense  of 
«ro(rk  in  creation.  The  highest 
paid  to  his  sermons  Is  also  the  _ 
"No  one  falls  asleep  in  his  pews." 

Teacher    and    author    alike, 

Kennedy  has  sought  In  many 

ways  to  communicate  truth  through 
sonallty— the    saving     truth     of 
through  the  grace  and  dignity  of  a 
scmal  commitment  to  Christ  and  U 
feUowmen.   He   has   held   many 
gulshed  lectureships.  Of  his  24  ^_ 
books,  many  are  widely  read  l^'men 
women  of  every  religious  backgro 
Aside  from  academic  degrees  eame< 
has  received  over  the  years  no  less 
12  honorary  degree.,  from 
and  colleges  across  the  land. 

Bishop    Kennedy's    services    to 
church,  to  the  larger  Christian  con. 
nlty,  to  his  State  and  Nation,  and  to 
family  of  man  are  well-known.  His  1< 
standing  ecumenical  outreach  and 
public-minded  concern  have  won 
praise.  Writes  Herb  Brin  of  the 
Heritage: 

with  him  brotherhood  la  not  a  mere 
word  or  slogan.  It  1b  not  an  empty  „, 
He  pays  tribute  to  this  Ideal  by  his  ven 
and  thoughts. 
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In  honoring  Gerald  Kennedy  on  his 
retirement,  we  are  confident  that  his 
ministry  will  go  on.  reaching  out  rtth 
hope  to  all  sorts  of  conditions  of  nen 
and  women.  In  a  troubled  age.  his  It  e  is 
a  unique  manifestation  of  that  endu  ing 
faith  in  God  which  has  always  been  the 
foundation  of  our  American  heritage 

I  Join  with  all  the  many  people  vho 
know  and  love  the  Bishop  In  thanks  jiv- 
ing for  the  comfort,  guidance,  ind 
friendship  he  has  given  so  abimdentl  i  to 
each  of  us.  and  in  the  prayer  that  he|ind 
his  family  may  be  richly  blessed. 
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FEDERATION  OP  HUNGARIAN  P  >R- 
MER  POLITICAL  PRISONERfi 


HON.  JOHN  H.  TERRY 

OF   NEW    TOKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATTV^ 

Wednesday,  AprU  26,  1972 

Mr.  TERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pe<ftra- 
tlon  of  Hungarian  Pormer  Political  1 
oners  has  worked  long  and  hard  to  s, 
up  immigration  procedures  for  Hun, 
Ian  political  fugitives  who  are  waltin] 
European  refugee  camps  with  the  d 
to  come  to  the  United  States. 

Plfteen  years  ago.  our  great  Na 
expedited  the  admission  of  app 
mately  40.000  Hungarian  refugees  . 
they  fled  their  native  country  folio 
the  1956  Russian  military  {u:tion.  T 
thousands  of  Hungarians  must 
many,  many  months  in  Europe  for  .^ 
action  that  would  allow  them  to  come  to 
America.  During  the  waiting  period,  tl  ey 
experience  food  and  clothing  shortaj  [es 
and  overcrowded  living  quarters. 

The  federation,  in  its  desire  to  h 
alleviate  this  problem,  has  written 
following  letter  to  President  Nixon 
ing  his  help.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
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lend  their  support  to  this  moat  worthy 
effort. 
The  letter  follows: 

Makh  8.  1973. 
Hon.  RICHABD  M.  NnoN, 

PraiOent  of  the  United  Statea. 
The  White  Boute, 
Waahtngton,  D.O. 

Mr.  PaEsmsirr:  This  spring  will  mark  the 
fifteenth  annlTersary  of  a  generous  action  by 
the  government  of  the  United  Statea  In 
which  you  played  an  Important  role.  I  refer 
to  the  special  action  by  which  this  ootmtiy 
expedited  the  admission  of  some  40,000  Hun- 
garian refugees  after  their  fight  for  freedom 
In  their  o>«rn  country,  had  been  crushed  by 
Russian  armor  In  1960.  I  speak  for  them  in 
ezpreeslng  our  gratitude  for  the  new  life 
which  opened  to  us  as  a  result  of  your  most 
humane  action.  I  can  assure  you  that  these 
people  have  become  hard-working,  depend- 
able citizens  of  the  country  whloh  granted 
them  asylum. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  present  In  1966 
at  the  American  Embassy  In  Vienna  when 
you,  as  Vloe-Prealdent,  made  a  vlsH  during 
your  tour  of  InvestlgaUon  of  the  refugee  sit- 
uation. I  will  never  forget  the  hope  your 
presence  gave  me,  nor  the  confidence  Im- 
parted by  your  statement  a  few  months 
later,  when  you  pointed  out  that  we  emi- 
gres represented  a  great  potential  asset  to 
the  United  States.  I  write  to  you  today  with 
a  dual  piirpose:  to  thank  you  for  what  you 
have  already  done,  and  to  caU  your  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  problems  of  Hungarians 
who  escape  Russian  tyranny  continues  in  free 
Europe,  lliere  are  many  more  who  need  your 
help. 

These  po0t-1966  refugees  find  temporary 
haven  In  the  camps  established  In  Austria, 
Italy  and  West  Germany.  Hie  majority  of 
those  who  trickle  through  the  Iron  Curtain 
share  a  common  goal:  residence  In  the 
United  States.  But  lacking  the  drama  and 
iirgency  which  surrounded  the  Hungarian 
Revolution,  consummation  of  their  desire  is 
often  delayed  by  the  long  months  consumed 
In  adnUnlatratlve  procedures  and  quotas. 
Their  need  Is  not  leas  than  was  ouis  of  fifteen 
years  ago.  They  simply  require  the  same 
decisive  action  which  made  freedom  and  self- 
respect  swift  realities  for  the  thousands  who 
constituted  the  flret  wave. 

Our  Federation,  in  order  to  further  the 
cause  of  the  refugees,  recently  estaUlahed  a 
Committee  for  Refugee  Affairs  which  keeps 
close  contact  with  the  refugee  camps  In  E\ir- 
ope.  News  from  these  places  is  by  no  means 
encouraging.  Oeorge  Stirling,  head  of  the 
Conunlttee,  has  reported  repeatedly  In  the 
Hungarian  emigre  press  about  the  worsening 
conditions  relative  to  this  matter. 

In  the  name  of  our  countrymen,  we  again 
ask  your  help.  Hungarians  who  love  free- 
dom have  not  changed.  UnhappUy.  neither 
has  the  situation  In  their  homeland,  and  a 
repetition  of  the  same  type  of  action  by 
the  United  States  government  Is  required. 
Please  exercise  the  great  power  and  influence 
of  your  oflloe  to  bring  the  American  dream 
more  quickly  to  the  many  who  desperately 
need  your  assistance. 
Sincerely. 

TiBOa  HXLCZ, 

National  Chairman. 
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MANS  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  AprU  26.  1972 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 


"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  aaks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadis- 
tically practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,600  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


MY  RBBPONSienJTY  TO  FREEDOM 


HON.  WILUAM  0.  MILLS 

OF  KSSTIJUrO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  26,  1972 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
"My  Responsibility  to  Preedom"  was  the 
theme  for  this  year's  Voice  of  Democ- 
racy contest  sponsored  by  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States 
and  its  ladies  auxiliary.  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  VPW  for  sponsoring  this  an- 
nual contest.  It  encourages  young  peo- 
ple to  take  positive  pride  and  faith  in 
America  and  encourages  them  to  look 
deeply  at  our  Nation's  priceless  heritage. 

Kathryn  J.  Panks  is  a  senior  at  South- 
em  Senior  High  School  in  my  district. 
Miss  Panks  is  the  winner  of  the  Voice 
of  Democracy  ccmtest  in  Maryland  and 
I  am  proud  to  Insert  her  speech  in  the 
Record : 

MT    RXSPONSIBILrrT    to    FkEKOOU 

I?  Have  a  responsibility  to  freedom?  Tou 
mean  I  can't  Just  sit  back  and  enjoy  the 
rights  I  have  conUng  to  me? 

Not  a  chance.  There  are  things  I  can  do 
to  Improve  and  maintain  freedom  In  my 
country.  Most  particularly  In  school  and  at 
home. 

I  believe  that  there  are  two  sides  to  free- 
dom. One  side  tells  me  that  I  am  a  free  per- 
son, entitled  to  pursue  "Life.  Liberty  and 
Happiness"  in  whatsoever  manner  I  choose. 
The  other  side  tells  me  that  every  other 
American  has  the  exact  same  rights  that  I 
do.  Hmmm.  That  complicates  matters.  It 
gives  me  a  responsibility  to  bear.  But  It's 
nothing  I  can't  take  care  of.  It  Just  means 
that  I  must  give  everyone  else  the  respect 
that  I  expect  them  to  give  me.  I  can  prac- 
tice that  right  at  home.  I  expect  my  brother 
to  keep  his  hands  off  the  ladlo  while  I'm  lis- 
tening to  It.  Well,  then.  It's  only  fair  for 
me  to  do  the  same  for  him.  When  I'm  at 
school — say — working  on  the  school  news- 
paper. I  expect  the  other  editors  to  listen 
when  I  get  an  idea  for  an  article.  Again, 
this  Is  a  two  way  street.  I  must  listen  to 
their  Ideas  also  so  that  together  we  can  work 
out  a  compromise.  TTie  more  respect  I  give 
at  school  and  at  home,  the  more  respect 
I  am  Ukely  to  get  in  return.  OX.  So  far  so 
good.  What  else  can  I  do,  here  and  now,  to 
make  my  freedom  a  real  thing? 

Being  a  part  of  the  society  that  makes 
America.  I  cannot  be  completely  free  unless 
the  whole  society  and  every  Individual  In  it 
Is  also  free.  A  machine  cant  work  properly 
If  dome  of  Its  parts  are  kept  from  function- 
ing! The  same  thing  goes  for  the  United 
States:  it  cant  run  smoothly  If  the  people 
who  make  It  up  arent  free  to  work  to  their 
capacity.  I  know  that  everyone  has  the  same 
rlghU  as  I  do.  but  I  also  know  that  aU 
arotmd  me  are  people  who  are  being  deprived 
of  their  rights.  It  Is  my  duty  then,  to  take 
a  part  In  seeing  that  no  one  around  me  Is 
d^ulved  of  his  rights.  Before  I  can  do  that 
I  have  to  know  my  own  rights  and  have  a 
woiklng  knowledge  of  bow  freedom  is  kept 
alive  in  this  country. 

I  can  learn  and  practice  most  of  my  rlghU 
at  school.  Every  year  student  council  repre- 
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sentatlves  and  class  officers  are  elected.  By 
taking  part  in  these  elections  I  can  train 
myself  how  to  use  my  right  to  vote  and  bow 
to  pick  a  candidate  I  believe  wUl  do  the  job 
I  want  done. 

As  a  member  of  the  newspi4>er  staff  I  can 
help  make  "Freedom  of  the  Press"  a  reality 
to  the  students  and  myself.  They  can  exer- 
cise their  right  to  freedom  of  speech  through 
the  letters  to  the  Editor  and  I  can  see  that 
the  news  printed  Is  accurate  and  unbiased. 
By  takmg  the  opportunity  to  leaum  and  use 
my  rights  at  school  I  make  It  easier  to  use 
them  In  the  future. 

A  major  principle  of  American  freedom  Is 
the  concept  that  If  every  American  works  to 
better  hlmaelf.  then  the  entire  country  will 
benefit.  When  a  man  Is  deprived  of  his  rights, 
he  cannot  better  himself  and  America  as  a 
whole  suffers  for  It.  It  Is  my  duty  to  learn 
how  to  work  through  the  system  we  have  to 
correct  wrongs.  I  must  learn  everything  I 
can  about  the  workings  of  my  Qovemment 
and  how  changes  can  be  made  through  It. 
not  through  the  destruction  of  It.  And  most 
of  aU  I  must  respect  the  right  of  every  per- 
son to  better  himself,  and  even  help  him 
to  his  goal,  by  encouraging,  not  discour- 
aging; by  building  up,  not  putting  down. 
For  we  are  "One  Nation,  Under  Ood,  Indivisi- 
ble with  Liberty  and  Justice  for  all." 


PREE-TRADE  "MYTH" 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  nxiNOis 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  26,  1972 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
weekly  news  letter  published  by  the  Illi- 
nois State  APL-CIO  had  an  excellent 
article  about  a  speech  delivered  by  our 
colleague.  Representative  Jambs  A. 
BxTRKz,  entitled  "Free-Trade  'Myth'." 

Representative  Burkx  described  the 
growing  menace  to  American  economy 
on  foreign  Imports. 

He  voiced  a  strong  plea  for  enactment 
of  the  Burke-Hartke  bUl  which  would 
help  the  U.S.  deal  more  effectively  with 
this  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  important  legislation  and 
am  hopeful  for  its  early  enactment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  congratulate 
Mr.  Stanley  L.  Johnson,  president  of  the 
Illinois  State  Pederation,  and  Robert  G. 
Gibson,  secretary-treasurer,  for  their 
leadership  in  this  important  struggle  for 
survival  of  the  American  worker. 

The  article  follows: 

Faxx-TSADB  "Mttb" 

Existing  UJB.  "free  trade"  poUcy  Is  bank- 
rupting the  country.  Rep.  James  A.  Burke 
(D-Mass.)  warned  In  calling  for  measures  to 
stem  the  flood  of  Imports  "that  has  washed 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Jobs  away." 

Speaking  to  a  luncheon  of  the  Maritime 
Trades  Dept.  Burke  pinned  much  of  the  cur- 
rent eomomlc  crisis  on  the  Nation's  foreign 
trade  posture. 

Burke,  co-sponsor  with  Sen.  Vance  Hartke 
(D-Ind.)  of  the  Foreign  Trade  ft  Investment 
bill  now  before  Congress,  stressed  that  un- 
less the  drain  on  the  UJ3.  econc»ny  Is  halted 
the  stability  of  the  Nation  Is  in  Jeopardy. 

"We  need  protection  from  the  groaaly  un- 
fair reality  of  our  free  trade  poUcy."  he  said. 
"The  alternative  Is  the  slow  starvation  of 
our  economy,  the  continued  erosion  of  Jobs 
and  Income  and,  indeed,  a  continuing  threat 
to  the  survival  of  the  Nation  Itself." 
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Burke  said  that  free  trade  in  the  world 
market  Is  a  "myth."  He  traced  the  develop- 
ment of  the  myth  from  the  time  the  United 
States  was  the  strongest  of  the  world's  ex- 
porting Nations  and  as  It  fostered  vast  for- 
eign economic  and  industrial  aid  programs 
for  underdeveloped  co\mtrles. 

"Our  experts  trained  people  around  the 
world  In  ways  they  could  con^Mte  with  our 
Industry.  We  gave  away  the  machinery  to 
set  up  shops  and  sent  technicians  to  get 
operations  going.  .  .  .  We  licensed  patents  so 
that  the  latest  technology  could  be  adc^ted 
by  Industry  overseas." 

"And  perhaps  worst  of  aU,"  Burke  stressed, 
"through  a  system  of  tax  advantages  and 
credits,  we  encouraged  our  Nation's  Industry 
to  locate  overseas." 

However,  throughout  this  period,  be  noted, 
trade  barriers  were  being  buUt  up  against 
U.S.  products  aroimd  the  world. 

"But  now  the  myth  is  beginning  to  wear 
thin,"  Burke  declared. 

"Those  trade  barriers  are  still  up  around 
the  world  and  our  encouragement  of  foreign 
trade  Investment  has  become  a  Franken- 
stein's monster — ^rending  apart  the  basis  at 
ovar  f<M«lgn  trade." 

He  said,  "we  see  whole  Industries  closing 
as  their  operations  move  to  subsidiaries  of 
American  firms  scattered  around  the  globe. 

"We  see  people  lining  up  to  cash  unem- 
ployment checks,  people  who  have  many 
skUU  to  contribute  to  America's  development 
and  who  cannot  because  the  jobs  aren't 
there." 

Measures  pending  In  Congress,  Including 
the  Burke-Hartke  bill,  would  put  an  end  to 
this  Imbalance,  he  noted.  Yet,  he  added, 
"every  time  you  try  to  discuss  those  trade 
measures,  someone  conditioned  by  the  old 
mythology  of  free  trade  hollers  the  word 
'protectionist.' " 

"We  need  to  protect  ourselves  in  many 
fields  from  the  Incredible  flood  of  imports," 
Burke  said.  "And  we  have  to  eetablish  our 
right  to  the  government's  fair  share  of  pro- 
flts  that  multinational  omporatlons  are  rak- 
ing In  by  producing  things  abroad  and  send- 
ing them  back  here  for  sale." 

The  workers,  not  the  cori>oratlons.  bear  the 
brunt  of  the  economic  impact  of  the  free 
trade  myth,  he  said. 

'"Hie  companies  can  fiee  to  Hong  Kong,  to 
Malaysia,  to  Ethiopia,  but  the  worker  stajrs 
where  he  Is  with  no  Job  and  little  proq;>ect 
of  finding  one."  Burke  pointed  out. 


BLACK  LAWYERS  AT  JUSTICE 
SPEAK  OUT  AGAINST  NIXON 
BUSING  STAND 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  CAUrOKNIA 
IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  26,  1972 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  CaUfomla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  10  black  lawyers  in  the  Civil 
Rights  Division  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Justice  have  written  an  open  letter  to 
the  C(xigress  opposing  President  Nixon's 
antlbusing  l^dslatlon.  Their  letter, 
which  exhibits  the  deep  concern  of  pro- 
fessional civil  rights  lawyers  for  the 
harm  which  will  be  accomplished  if  this 
legislation  passes,  and  the  moral  outrage 
of  blacks  is  a  document  that  should  be 
carefully  read  by  us  all.  It  is  not  an  easy 
act  for  any  Federal  employee  to  speak 
out  so  forcefully  against  the  policies  of 
the  administration  in  power.  The  fact 
that  these  10  black  lawyers  in  this  letter, 
and  95  of  their  iililte  CKdleagues  in  an- 
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other  letter,  have  spoken  out  so  elo- 
quently and  forcefully  against  the  Nixoo 
antlbusing  bills,  does  them  great  credit. 
The  letter,  which  appeared  in  this  morn- 
ing's Washington  Post,  follows: 

10  Black  Lawtees  at  Justice:   Congress 
Should  Reject  Bxtsxnc  Bnxs 

Believing  as  we  do  that  much  of  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  In  the  school 
desegregation  area  in  recent  years  Is  being 
seriously  threatened,  and  believing  as  we  do. 
that  our  continued  silence  would  be  an  ab- 
dication of  our  moral  obligation  to  advance 
the  cause  of  civil  rights,  we,  the  undersigned 
black  attorneys  of  the  Civil  Rights  Division, 
Department  of  Justice,  wish  to  state  pub- 
licly our  disenchantment  with  the  recent 
regressive  trend  In  this  area.  Including  the 
antl-buslng  bills  now  before  Congress. 

First,  and  fundamentally,  busing  is  not  a 
real  Issue;  it  Is  Instead  a  sham,  a  "last  straw" 
embraced  by  those  who  have  disappointedly 
watched  busing  and  other  tools  of  desegre- 
gation bring  blacks  to  the  better  schools, 
wherever  they  are.  Quite  frankly,  we  as 
ardent  students  of  the  clvU  rights  struggle, 
have  concluded  that  the  recent  fervor  In  the^ 
area  of  busing  Is  nothing  more  than  a  thinly 
veiled  attempt  to  sacrifice  the  rights  of 
minority  children  to  racist  pressure  groups 
and  political  expedience.  Those  parents 
screaming  the  loudest  about  the  welfare  of 
their  children,  are  the  same  ones  who  rever- 
ently expose  their  children  to  violent  pro- 
tests, vile  rhetoric,  long  school  boycotts  and 
vivid  displays  of  lawlessness  Including  the 
burning  and  overtummg  of  school  buses. 
The  school  administrators,  most  prolific 
about  maintaining  quality  education,  were 
the  sante  ones  who  were  most  Inarticulate 
when  It  came  to  explaining  disparities  In  the 
black  and  white  schools,  and  the  same  ones 
who  advocated  the  establishment  of  inade- 
quate all-white  "freedom  schools."  The  poli- 
ticians moet  vocal  about  the  efficacy  of  using 
children  to  cure  society's  Ills  were  among 
those  most  shamefully  silent  when  black 
cbUdren  were  bused  to  perpetuate  the  same 
Ills. 

We  realize,  of  course,  that  there  are  a  nxim- 
ber  of  antl-buslng  advocates  who  are  right- 
eous self-styled  liberals,  and  who  would  dis- 
associate themselves  from  the  above  charac- 
terizations and  Innocently  Inquire  why  must 
our  chUdren  be  bused?  Why?  Because  much 
of  the  desegregation  that  you  claim  to  be  so 
proud  of  has  been  made  poeslble  only 
through  busing.  Why?  Because  Judges  who 
have  heard  not  rhetoric,  but  the  detailed 
facts  that  the  press  shields  the  public  from, 
have  proclaimed  busing  essential  for  effec- 
tive desegregation.  Why?  Because  the  Sup- 
reme Court  has  stated  that  the  Constitution 
requires  desegregated  schools  and  that  bus- 
ing is  an  acceptable  tool  to  accomplish  this 
goal.  That's  why  I 

More  frightening,  however,  than  the  sim- 
ple awareness  that  there  are  so  many,  in 
and  out  of  govertunent,  who  are  maliciously 
attempting  to  undermine  the  rights  eluci- 
dated In  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education  and 
Its  progeny.  Is  the  realization  of  how  des- 
perate they  are.  Recent  developments.  In- 
cluding proposed  "moratoriums"  and  Consti- 
tutional anoendments.  teU  us  m  no  uncertain 
terms  that  there  are  thoee  so  determined  to 
keep  the  two  societies  separate  and  distinct, 
that  such  traditionally  American  concepts 
as  the  sanctity  of  the  Constitution,  the 
"separation  of  powers,"  as  weU  as  "oaths  of 
office"  wIU  willingly  be  sacrlfied.  Quite 
clearly  they,  and  their  unwitting  allies, 
have  no  qualms  about  raping  the  14th 
Amendment,  prostituting  the  courts,  and  de- 
faming the  efforts  of  those  who  have  worked 
so  hard  to  promote  desegregation.  Including 
those  who  have  put  their  economic  and  poli- 
tical lives  on  the  line. 

What    we    have    been    witnessing,    when 
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stripped  of  lt«  shroud  of  Innocence, 
attempted  roU-bcck,  a  camouflaged  el 
resurrect    the    concept    of    "separat 
equal,"  and  a  deliberate  effort  to 
advancement  of  desegregation  circuit 
ginning  and  ending  with  Plessy  v.  Ferf 
We  are  Indeed  observing  a  metamoi 
during    which    "benign    neglect"    Is 
transformed  Into  malignant  hypocrisy. 

To  avoid  such  a  consequence,  to  rel 
faith  In  those  who  have  appallingly  wat4 
government  attorneys  switch  from  pliln- 
tiffs'  to  defendants'  counsel  table,  an4  to 
serve  notice  on  recalcitrant  school 
vacillating  politicians,  and  run-of-the-^illl 
reclsts  that  minority  children  will  enoy 
their  full  constitutional  rights,  we  hei¥by 
urge  Congress  to  reject  the  antl-biiiAig, 
anti-black  bUls  now  before  them. 

John  W.  Davis,  Savannah  Potter,  Eftiel 
A.  OlUvlerre,  Samuel  J.  Flanaj  an. 
Squire  Padgett,  Michael  A.  Middle 
Nate  Friends.  Calvin  D.  Hawkins.  E  m- 
ald  PaUen,  Llbson  C.  Berry,  Washl  ig- 
ton. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE 
DEVELOPING  WORLD 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES! 

Wednesday.  April  26.  1972 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wo 
like  to  bring  a  speech  by  AID  A(imini4- 
trator  Dr.  John  Hannah  to  the  attentli 
of  my  colleagues.  The  speech,  given  Ap. 
20,  1972,  before  the  IntemaUonal  Deve 
opment  Conference  here  in  Washlngto- 
is  a  discussion  of  the  "second  generation 
problems  of  development  assistance,  sue. 
as  the  untying  of  bilateral  aid  and  gen 
eralized  trade  preferences,  and  the  futtut 
shape  of  our  assistance  effort. 

The  speech  is  interesting  In  Its  owi 
light,  but  especially  so  because  of  Dr 
Hannah's  comments  on  two  Importan 
ideas  for  furthering  economic  develop 
ment:  access  by  developing  nations  U 
special  drawing  rights,  known  as  SDK's 
which  are  the  new  international  mone- 
tary reserve  assets  administered  by  th< 
International  Monetary  Fund,  and  multi- 
lateral debt  relief  arrangements  for  de- 
veloping nations. 

The  fact  that  Dr.  Hannah  commentec 
positively  on  these  two  Items  marks  8 
shift  in  viewpoint  that  should  not  gc 
unnoticed.  American  acceptance  in  prin 
clple  of  increased  access  to  SDR's  anc 
debt  relief  could  do  much  to  spur  th( 
development  of  the  world's  poor  coun 
tries. 

I  recommend  the  speech,  which  fol 
lows,  to  my  colleagues : 
Thb  Unitxd  Statks  and  thb  Dkvxlopino 

WOBU) 

(By  Hon.  John  A.  Hannah) 
I 

One  of  the  most  felicitous  development 
In  recent  years  has  been  the  Oreen  Revolu 
tUm.  The  work  of  the  plant  breeders  In  pro  • 
duclng  new  productive  varieties  and  the  us  > 
ot  fertlllzera  and  pevUcldea  have  yielded  ei  ■ 
cepUonal    Increases    In    the    production    or 
cereal  grains.   India  Is  currently  self-sum  ' 
clent   in   food    graln»— a   feat   that   a   fei ' 
years  ago  would  have  been  regarded  as  dlffl 
cult  to  achieve  as  the  American  landings  oi 
the  moon. 

The    Oreen    Revolution    sometimes    en  ■ 
counters  seoomd  generaUon  problems.  Prot . 
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lems  such  as  stuceptlblllty  to  new  plant  dis- 
eases requiring  new  measures  to  control 
them  and  new  research  to  develop  resistant 
varieties.  This  was  not  unexpected. 

Development,  basically,  is  a  process  of 
challenges  and  solutions.  Each  new  geneca- 
tlon  ot  problema  requires  new  solutions — 
new  answers. 

As  ot  now  development  assistance  has  sec- 
ond generation  problems.  Like  the  Oieen 
Revolution,  development  assistance  programs 
enjoyed  a  period  of  vigorous  growth.  Begin- 
ning with  the  Marshall  Plan,  Point  IV  and 
evolving  through  the  interim  programs  and 
U.S.  A.I.D.,  the  concept  was  adopted  and 
adapted  by  most  of  the  developed  countries. 
The  resulting  bilateral  assistance  programs 
supplemented  by  the  U.N.  agencies  and  the 
World  and  Regional  Banks  have  yielded  re- 
sources and  results  beyond  anyone's  early 
expectations. 

But  In  recent  years,  the  growth  of  develop- 
ment assistance  has  been  stunted.  Ttansfera 
of  official  development  assistance  have  grown 
only  marginally  since  1067.  In  the  United 
States  we  are  completing  the  moet  difficult 
13  months  in  the  history  of  the  FVirelgn 
AssUtance  program.  Bilateral  aid  was  re- 
duced substantially  by  the  Congress.  At  one 
point,  the  Senate  actually  voted  the  program 
down  following  Its  debate  of  Issues  pertain- 
ing to  the  Vietnam  war.  Funding  for  the 
World  Bank  and  other  mxiltUateral  institu- 
tions has  been  reduced  and  delayed.  We  have 
been  unable  to  proceed  with  legislation 
granting  trade  preferences  to  less  developed 
nations.  The  negotiations  on  untying  bi- 
lateral aid  were  interrupted  by  the  realign- 
ment of  the  international  monetary  system. 
For  U.S.  development  assistance,  this  year 
has  been — In  the  words  of  the  drug  culture — 
a  bad  trip. 

But  the  problems  affecting  development 
assistance — like  the  second  generation  prob- 
lems affecting  the  Green  Revolution — are 
neither  fatal  nor  permanent.  The  concept 
of  Development  Assistance  has  enduring 
validity. 

The  United  States  will  not  become  a  world 
drop-out.  We  remain  committed  to  doing  our 
fair  share  In  the  common  effort  to  help  the 
people  of  the  developing  countries  help  them- 
selves move  in  the  direction  of  utilizing  their 
resources  for  providing  lives  of  better  qual- 
ity for  all  of  their  people. 

At  this  period  in  history  o\ir  country  Is 
evolving  new  relaUonshlps  with  developed 
and  developing  countries — relationships 
which  inevitably  affect  the  scope  and  con- 
tent of  development  assistance  programs, 
n 
Looking  ahead,  I  would  like  to  comment  on 
three  factors  which  app>ear  important  in  the 
evolving  relationships  between  the  developed 
and  the  developing  countries. 

First,  there  will  be  increasing  diversity  In 
the  patterns  and  gotHa  of  development  as 
developing  countries  confront  new  problema 
In  this  increasingly  complex  and  rapidly 
changing  world. 

Second,  the  developing  countries  will  In- 
creasingly expect  to  be  treated  as  eqiuUs  In 
their  dealings  with  the  developed  world. 

Third,  the  developed  countries  and  the  less 
developed  countries  may  discover  a  greater 
mutuality  of  Interests  as  they  seek  to  solve 
their  basic  problems  of  growth  and  change. 
Let  me  comment  briefly  <m  these  three 
points. 

First,  the  old  belief  that  the  path  to  growth 
in  the  poor  countries  lay  in  learning  the  ways 
of  the  West  has  been  decisively  undermined 
In  recent  years.  This  morning's  sriMlmi ^la- 
beled, perhaps  ovw-dimmatloaUy,  the  "Crisis 
In  Development  Strategies"— i>otnt«d  out 
that  the  deveK^lng  countrlea  ooafront  many 
new  problems — problems  which  did  not  face 
the  developed  oountrlas  in  the  earlier  days 
of  their  development.  For  instance: 

The  labor  forces  In  many  developing  coun- 
tries are  growing  at  far  faater  rates  than  were 
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experienced  In  the  western  developed  coun- 
tries, or  In  Japan. 

The  developing  countries  face  particularly 
acute  problema  of  Income  distribution,  which 
require  new  methods  and  programs.  Wor  In- 
stance, It  u  estimated  that  If  IndU  lelied 
solely  on  rapid  growth  of  agriculture  and  na- 
tional income  to  solve  Its  nutrition  problem 
It  would  be  more  than  30  years  before  the 
lowest  third  of  India's  population  could  af- 
ford an  adequate  diet. 

In  education,  the  developing  countrlea 
cannot  contlntie  to  emulate  Western  style 
educational  systems.  Education  budgets 
have  been  rising  twice  as  fast  as  ONP  in 
most  LDCs,  but  half  of  all  their  children  are 
still  out  of  school  because  then  are  no 
schools  for  them,  no  teachers,  no  books.  ITm 
developing  countrlea  have  the  need  to  de- 
velop non-tradltlonal,  low-cost  systems  of 
education,  if  they  are  to  roll  back  the  tide  of 
Illiteracy.  For  the  country  with  a  per  capita 
ONP  of  9300  per  year  or  less.  It  Is  futUe  to 
advocate  xmlveisal  educational  opportunities 
in  Western  type  schooU  with  30  or  fewer 
students  per  school  room,  teachers  with 
graduate  degrees,  modern  visual  aids  and 
all  the  rest.  Ihelr  economies  cannot  support 
that  kind  of  a  school  system. 

I  could  give  other  examples.  But  the  basic 
point  Is  that  many  of  the  major  problems 
facing  the  poor  coimtries  have  either  not 
been  duplicated  In  Western  experience  or 
are  not  solvable  with  existing  Western  tech- 
nology and  institutions.  They  are  different 
problems.  They  require  new  types  of  public 
and  private  Institutions,  new  policies  for 
allocating  resources,  new  means  for  deliver- 
ing services,  and.  In  some  cases,  new  tech- 
nologies. 

The  severe  problems  of  unemployment, 
underemployment  and  Income  distribution 
require  new  development  formulas  which 
achieve  a  better  harmony  between  growth 
and  equity. 

As  the  developing  and  developed  countries 
grapple  with  these  problems  it  is  reasonable 
to  expect:  First,  that  we  will  And  more 
experimentation  and  variety  In  patterns  and 
goals  of  development  among  different  coun- 
tries. We  see  some  of  this  today.  For  example. 
India's  Increasing  attempts  over  the  years 
to  find  Its  own  patterns  for  solving  its 
poverty  problem  and  the  cvurent  Interest  In 
some  of  the  approaches  to  development  In 
the  People's  Republic  of  China. 

Second,  that  as  the  donor  countries  be- 
come increasingly  concerned  with  the  new 
problems,  their  approach  to  the  developing 
coimtries  should  tend  to  become  less  pr«- 
scrtpUve  and  more  cooperative.  The  old 
tutorial  relationship — bom  of  the  belief  that 
we  In  the  West  possessed  the  ready-made 
answers  for  the  problems  of  the  under- 
developed— should  diminish.  Hopefully  there 
will  evolve  a  more  collaborative  problem 
solving  approach. 

The  developing  countries  will  appro- 
priately press  for  Increasing  recognition  of 
their  right  to  Influence  donor  policies  and 
the  course  of  worldwide  development  assist- 
ance. We  see  many  signs  of  this  today:  the 
growing  resistance  to  directive  styles  of 
assistance:  the  United  SUtes  agreement  to 
have  Its  economic  policies  reviewed  by  the 
Latin  American  countries  Instead  of  always 
the  other  way  around;  the  Increasing  rastlve- 
ness  with  developed  country  dominance  of 
the  multilateral  Institutions:  and  the  prom- 
inent current  example  of  the  UNOTAO  now 
meeting  In  Santiago,  Chile.  There  the  de- 
veloping countries  are  pressing  their  right 
to  Influence  the  restructuring  of  trade  and 
monetary  systems. 

A  headline  in  a  recent  Issue  of  the  Journal 
o/  Commerce  summed  up  what  I  think  will 
be  a  major  theme  for  this  decade.  It  was: 
"Poor  Landa  Demand  Dectaive  Influence." 

Finally,  psthapa  pamdoxlcally,  aa  the  de- 
veloping countries  face  new  proMema  and 
evolve   new   solutions   we   may   discover    a 
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greater  mutuality  of  Interests.  It  Is  possible 
that  methods  and  prooediires  found  by  the 
poor  countries  to  be  useful  In  solving  their 
urban  pioNema  may  be  useful  In  developed 
societies.  We  can  expect  that  some  of  the 
truly  unique  experiments  in  effective  low- 
cost  education  wlU  come  frooa  the  poor  coun- 
tries. They  may  have  relevance  to  our  coun- 
try. Ilils  may  also  be  true  In  health  care  and 
m  other  areas.  The  truism  that  we  are  all 
developing  countries  and  can  learn  from  one 
another  may  Increasingly  be  a  reality  as  weU 
as  a  cllch^. 

What  iota  this  imply  for  United  States 
assistance  programs?  Although  the  problems 
at  development  are  changing,  the  need  to 
transfer  resources,  training  and  expertise 
from  the  developed  to  the  less  developed  re- 
mains undiminished. 

The  Pearson  Commission  estimated  that 
the  developing  countries  would  require  916.3 
billion  a  year  In  official  assistance  from  the 
developed  countries  by  1975  to  sustain  a  six 
percent  annual  growth  rate.  The  UNCTAD 
estimated  a  total  resource  gap  of  about  $37 
Ulllon  in  1980.  While  such  estimates  are 
highly  tentative,  no  one  seriously  questions 
that  the  amount  of  resource  transfers  whldi 
will  be  needed  from  the  developed  coimtries 
to  achieve  reasonable  growth  in  the  develop- 
ing countries  is  significantly  higher  than  that 
now  flowing. 

There  will  be  strong  efforts  by  the  develop- 
ing countries  to  establish  mechanisms  for 
resource  transfers  which  avoid  the  incur- 
sions on  dignity  and  independence  which 
some  of  the  developing  countries  feel  are  In- 
herent In  current  assistance  programs.  Many 
of  these  issues  are  front  and  center  at  the 
UNOTAD  m  meetings  in  Santiago.  Key  items 
Include  these  three :  ( 1 )  expansion  of  LDC  ex- 
ports and  trade  preferences;  (3)  earmarking 
a  larger  share  of  SDR's  for  use  by  develop- 
ing countries:  and  (3)  debt  relief.  I  would 
comment  briefly  on  each  of  tiiem. 

The  United  States  is  committed  to  the 
adoption  of  a  system  of  generalized  tariff 
preferences.  Secretary  Rogers  has  again  re- 
centiy  confirmed  the  Intention  of  this  Ad- 
ministration to  introduce  generalized  prefer- 
ence legislation  In  Congress. 

The  submission  of  a  biU  has  been  delayed 
because  of  the  concern  that  it  might  be  coun- 
terproductive and  encovirage  the  possibility 
of  protectionist  rather  than  liberalized  trade 
policies.  It  Is  hoped  that  the  climate  will  be 
more  favorable  next  year.  Whether  such  legis- 
lation passes  may  hinge  on  continued  re- 
covery in  the  domestic  economy  and  a  clearer 
Indication  of  the  effects  monetary  restructur- 
ing will  have  on  our  International  economic 
position.  I  am  confident  that  the  United 
States  m  Its  own  best  Interest  will  eventually 
Improve  trade  preference  legislation. 

Giving  the  developing  countries  special 
access  to  SDRs — the  new  reserve  assets  ad- 
ministered by  the  IMP — could  provide  an  ad- 
ditional 93.0  billion  a  year  or  more  in  ex- 
ternal financial  resources.  The  United  States 
in  the  past  did  not  favor  these  proposals  be- 
cause we  wished  to  avoid  overloading  the 
new  SDR  system.  By  now,  however,  the  sys- 
tem has  proven  Its  acceptance  and  work- 
ability. SDRs  will  play  an  important  role  In 
the  present  restructuring  of  the  interna- 
tional monetary  system.  The  position  we  are 
taking  at  UNCTAD  Is  to  siq>port.  In  parallel 
with  other  developed  countries,  a  full  study 
by  the  IMF  of  how  SDR's  can  be  used  to  sup- 
port development  In  the  LDCs.  I  believe  the 
United  States  will  support  such  proposals 
although  complex  questions  of  timing,  vol- 
ume, procedures  and  negotiations  will  have 
to  be  resolved.  If  we  are  to  carry  our  fair 
share  of  the  total  req>onslblllty,  I  see  no 
better  way  to  do  It. 

Annual  debt  repayjnents  by  the  LDCs  now 
total  about  96  billion  a  year  and  are  Increas- 
ing at  twloe  the  rate  of  LDC  export  earnings. 
Multilateral  debt  relief  agreements  can  be- 
come a  substantial  source  of  LDC  external  fl- 
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nance  for  Individual  devMoping  countries 
with  large  debt  problems. 

The  World  Bank  has  taken  the  position 
that  It  will  encourage  devtioped  countries 
to  grant  debt  reltef  and  will  take  the  lead  In 
working  out  guidelines  for  doing  so,  but  that 
It  wUl  not  grant  reUeC  of  debts  owed  to  it.  We 
recognise  that  the  Bank  must  maintain  its 
credit  ratings  In  world  capital  markets.  But 
we  hope  that  the  Bank  will  find  ways  to  par- 
ticipate In  multilateral  debt  relief  arrange- 
ments by  being  willing  to  consider  resched- 
uling for  debts  owed  It. 

When  and  how  these  proposals  for  debt, 
trade  preferences,  SDRs  and  other  more  ex- 
otic proposals  wUl  be  agreed  upon.  Is  difficult 
to  predict.  Ihe  end  of  the  deoade  may  well 
find  a  large  fraction  of  resources  transferred 
from  the  developed  countries  to  the  I^DCs 
flowing  through  these  channels. 

President  Nixon  has  made  It  dear  that  an 
Important  part  of  oui  policy  for  future  de- 
velopment assistance  is  to  encourage  the 
growth  and  tise  of  multilateral  Institutions. 
These  Institutions  grew  with  stirprlsing  vigor 
in  the  1960b.  Loans  authorized  by  the  World 
Bank,  IDA,  and  the  regional  banks  rose  from 
91.3  billion  In  1963  to  93.3  bUllon  m  1970. 
This  Administration  plans  to  give  full  sup- 
port to  continuing  this  growth. 

We  must  recognize  that  while  many  In 
Congress  support  multilateralism,  there  are 
many  others  who  do  not.  We  must  also  rec- 
ognize that  the  United  States  cannot 
unilaterally  build  multilateral  institutions. 
If  these  Institutions  are  to  retain  their  In- 
ternational character.  Increases  In  VS.  con- 
tributions must  be  matched  by  comparable 
increases  In  other  donor  contributions.  It 
will  be  a  long-term  Job  to  work  out  the  re- 
quired agreements  with  other  countries  to 
total  resources  flowing  through  multilateral 
channels. 

The  World  Bank  has  taken  the  lead  In 
coordinating  aid  programs  and  providing 
guidance  for  donors  and  counsel  for  recipi- 
ents. This  relationship  is  well  established  and 
fully  supported  by  the  United  States. 

Now,  what  about  the  bilateral  assistance 
administered  by  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development?  Many  of  you  have  often 
listened  to  me  and  I  will  make  this  overview 
very  concise. 

First,  this  Administration  will  continue  to 
work  for  the  seijaration  of  economic  devel- 
opment assistance  from  Military  Assistance 
Programs  and  from  Supporting  Assistance 
programs  in  Vietnam,  Laos,  Cambodia.  Thai- 
land, Jordan,  Israel,  and  other  countries 
where  our  political  or  security  Interests  are 
engaged.  This  proposal  was  part  of  the  foreign 
assistance  leg^Iatlon  which  the  President 
sent  to  Congress  a  year  ago  tomorrow.  Con- 
gress deferred  action  last  year  and  agreed 
to  give  It  serious  consideration  this  year. 
It  Is  now  evident  that  action  will  be  post- 
poned until  after  this  fall's  election.  We 
hope  the  Congress  will  act  on  It  early  next 
year. 

The  marriage  of  long-term  development 
assistance  with  short-term  military  and  sup- 
porting assistance  In  a  single  Foreign  Aid 
bill  was  a  product  of  the  cold  war.  But  thee* 
programs  have  different  objectives,  and  a 
divorce  is  long  overdue. 

Second,  U.S.  bilateral  assistance  will  con- 
centrate on  assisting  developing  countries 
find  answers  to  a  limited  number  of  basic 
human  problems :  problems  such  as  food  pro- 
duction and  nutrition,  population  growth, 
and  health  and  low-cost  education  systems. 
The  solution  of  some  of  these  problems  re- 
quire new  technologies  and  Institutions.  Our 
country's  great  store  of  scientific  knowledge, 
our  problem  solving  approaches,  our  capacity 
to  provide  applied  and  useful  training  pro- 
grams for  foreign  nationals,  and  the  capabil- 
ities of  our  professional  people  can  make 
great  contributions  in  these  and  other  areas. 

We  should  not  forget  that  our  US  AID 
training  programs  have  provided  training  for 
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more  than  160,000  persons  now  returned  to 
their  own  countries  and  these  former  train- 
ees are  well  qualified  for  Important  roles  in 
development  programs.  Many  of  them  have 
demonstrated  high  competence  In  the  service 
of  their  governments,  and  across  the  board 
In  civilian  piirsuits. 

We  wlU  Increasingly  en^haslze  research, 
mnovatlon  and  Joint  problem  solving  pro- 
grams with  the  developing  countries. 

We  will  devote  significant  emphasis  to 
building  the  capacity  of  VS.  private  insti- 
tutions such  as  universities,  foundations, 
vcduntary  agencies,  cooperatives,  farm 
groups,  labor  groups  and  other  groups  to 
provide  assistance  In  these  basic  problems. 

The  pervasive  objective  Is  to  focus  our 
loans,  grants,  research  funds  and  other  re- 
sources on  a  limited  number  of  basic  devel- 
opment problems  where  VS.  technical  sklU 
and  experience  can  make  a  significant  con- 
tribution. 

We  wUl  give  Increasing  attention  to  the 
problems  of  onployment.  Income  distribu- 
tion, and  equity. 

The  proper  focus  for  U.S.  bilateral  aid  Is  on 
the  basic  problems  of  people.  People  are  at 
the  center  of  development.  Development  Is 
meaningful  only  If  It  can  be  translated  from 
Impersonal  statistics,  and  graphs,  and  meas- 
ures, and  emphasis  on  ONP  Into  more  and 
better  food,  education,  health,  and  Jobs  for 
people. 

Above  all,  no  matter  how  rugged  and  un- 
revrardlng  life  may  be  for  this  generation  In 
the  least  developed  countries,  there  must 
be  Justifiable  hope  that  life  may  be  better 
for  their  children. 

U.S.  A.IJ).  will  increasingly  combine  Its 
bilateral  financial  resources  with  research 
and  U.S.  technical  skills  to  address — Jomtly 
with  the  recipient  coimtries — a  relatively 
limited  number  of  developnient  problems 
which  are  basic  to  human  welfare.  This  is 
the  direction  in  which  we  are  headed. 

If  we  are  to  succeed,  consistent,  continuous, 
and  understanding  help  "where  It  counts" 
will  be  required  from  you  and  your  friends. 
We  have  been  traveling  a  rough  road.  It  may 
not  get  much  smoother  until  the  war  In 
Indochina  Is  wound  down.  When  that  time 
comes,  I  am  certain  that  If  the  people  of 
America  have  all  the  facts  before  them  they 
will  insist  that  our  country  be  a  responsible 
part  of  tomorrow's  world,  and  play  a  re- 
sponsible role  In  It. 

In  closing  I  return  to  a  point  made  earlier. 
The  pace  and  direction  of  development  as- 
sistance will  Increasingly  be  determined  by 
the  developing  countries  themselves.  Their 
problems  must  be  solved  In  their  countries 
by  their  people.  At  best  external  aid  can 
only  provide  encouragement  and  help  for 
the  peoples  in  the  assisted  countries  as  they 
move  In  the  direction  of  harnessing  their 
resources  to  Improve  the  quality  of  life  for 
all  of  their  people. 

That  Is  what  U.S.  AJJD.  should  be  about. 


SOVIET  JEWS 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OP  PENNSTLVAinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTySB 
Wednesday.  AprU  26.  1972 

Mr.  EHiBERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday,  April  19,  the  Greater  Phila- 
delphia National  Conference  of  Chris- 
tians and  Jews  unanimously  adopted  a 
resolution  which  asks  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment to  end  its  persecution  of  the  Jewish 
people  and  other  minority  peoples  living 
in  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  ccuiference.  In  taking  this  action, 
wishes  the  UJS.  Oovemment  to  use  ap- 
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propriate  diplomatic  means  to  enc|urage 
the  Soviet  leaders  to  pennit  free  exercise 
of  religion  and  emigration. 

I  commend  NCCJ  for  Its  Indedmdent 
effort  made  for  those  people  llvlnain  the 
Soviet  Union.  | 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues/I  sub- 
mit the  full  text  of  the  resolution  lor  In- 
sertion into  the  Rscord:  1 

RKSOLUTXOir  1 

Reaolutlon   of   the   National   Confer«ce   of 
ChrUtlans  and  Jews,  Qreater  Phllatl  elpbia- 
Southem  New  Jersey  Region,  memoi  allslng 
the   President   of   the   United   8ta<  ss,   the 
Congress  and  the  SUte  leglslatiire  to  en- 
covirage    the    GoTernment    of    the    Soviet 
Union  to  end  Its  persecution  of  Sovl  tt  Jews 
and  other  minorities  and  to  pern  It  free 
exercise  of  religion  and  emigration 
Whereas,     The     NaUonal     Confere  »ce     of 
ChrUtUns  and  Jews.  Greater  Phllad  »Iphia- 
Southern  New  Jersey  Region,  is  an  ecui  lenlcal 
organization  dedicated   to  advancing    inter- 
falth  and  interracial  understanding  i  nd  co- 
operation; and 

Whereas,  In  the  Soviet  Union  m«  a  and 
women  are  denied  freedoms  recognl  sed  as 
basic  by  all  civilized  countries  of  the  world 
and  by  the  Soviet  Constitution;  and 

Whereas,  Jews  and  other  religious  i  ainat- 
itles  in  the  Soviet  Union  are  being  den  sd  the 
means  to  exercise  their  religion  and  i  ustaln 
their  identity:  and 

Whereas,  The  government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  is  persecuting  Jewish  citizens  bj  deny- 
ing them  the  same  rights  and  prlvllei  «»  ac- 
corded other  recognized  religions  in  t  le  So- 
viet Union  and  by  discriminating  i  gainst 
Jews  in  cultural  activities  and  ace  »s  to 
higher  education;  and 

Whereae,  The  right  freely  to  en  ^rate 
which  is  denied  Sovet  Jews  to  seek  to  naln- 
taln  their  Identity  by  moving  elaewhei  j.  is  a 
right  affirmed  by  the  United  Nations  D<  slara- 
tion  of  Human  Rights,  adopted  unanlr  (ously 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  1  nlted 
SUtes,  and 

Whereas,  These  Infringements  of  »  uman 
rights  are  an  obstacle  to  the  developm  mt  of 
better  understanding  and  better  rel  Uions 
between  the  people  of  the  United  SUt  e  and 
the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union;  now,  ;h«re- 
fore.  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Direct  >r8  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Chrlstlai;  i  and 
Jews,  Greater  PhUadelphla-Southera  New 
Jersey  Region,  hereby  thU  19th  day  of  April 
1972.  authorizes  its  co-chairmen,  )  Ulton 
Clark.  Milton  A.  Elaenberg  and  John  ;  I.  El- 
liott to  forthwith  transmit  the  afo  eaald 
resolution  to  the  President  of  the  ikilted 
SUtee  respectfuUy  requesting  that  he  exert 
his  Influence  during  his  upcoming  tr  p  to 
the  Soviet  Union  to  call  upon  the  Soviet  gov- 
ernment to  end  its  persecution  of  the  Jews 
and  other  mlnorltiee,  and  to  permit  th«  free 
exercise  of  religion  by  all  its  citizens  ii  ac- 
o(»xlance  with  the  Soviet  Constitution;  with 
copies  of  the  aforesaid  resolution  alst  di- 
rected to  the  Vice  President  and  Secreta  y  of 
State  of  the  United  SUtes,  and  to  the  B»  cre- 
tary  of  the  Senate  and  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Represenutlves  of  the  Ui  Ited 
States,  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  aforesaid  resolution  Uao 
be  sent  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the 
President  of  the  Senate  of  the  Pennsylv  >nla 
Legislature  reepectfu  ly  •^questing  said  t  ody 
to  petition  the  United  States  governmen ;  to 
use  all  appropriate  diplomatic  means  to  en- 
gender the  fullest  support  passible  for  sik  h  a 
request  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Milton  Clauc. 

MXLTOK  A.  XUMtrmEM 

Jomm  U.  KLuorr. 
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HOW  TO  END  THE  WAR  IN  VIETNAM 
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HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 


or  txxufoiB 

IN  THE   HOUSE   OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  26.  1972 

BCr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  much  criticism  in  recoit  days  of 
our  renewed  bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 
Unfortunately,  the  majority  of  those  who 
are  most  vocal  in  their  criticism  of  our 
own  action  remain  silent  with  regard  to 
the  Invasion  of  South  Vietnam  by  the 
army  of  the  North.  Their  analysis  of 
what  is  happening  somehow  places  our 
own  Government  in  the  negative  posi- 
tion even  though  it  is  clear  that  we  are 
responding  to  an  aggressive  attack,  rath- 
er than  initiating  one. 

In  his  editorial  column  in  U.S.  News 
k  World  Report  of  April  24.  1972,  David 
Lawrence  points  out  that: 

What  the  United  States  is  doing  in  South 
Vietnam  is  defending  the  cause  of  a  people 
who  otherwise  would  have  been  gobbled  up 
by  the  Communists. 

Mr.  Lawrence  also  declares  that: 
Peace  in  Southeast  Asia  .  .  .  cannot  be 
achieved  unless  the  Moscow  Government 
stops  sending  vast  amounts  of  arms  and 
military  supplies  to  North  Vietnam  to  threat- 
en the  independence  of  the  nation  to  the 
south  which  is  struggling  for  the  right  of 
self-determination. 

The  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
been  the  prime  force  behind  the  contin- 
ued aggression  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
is,  states  Mr.  Lawrence,  something  which 
is  well  known  but  has  "rarely  been  men- 
tioned by  officials  of  our  Government." 
The  clear  record  of  what  has  happened 
in  Vietnam,  he  notes,  "could  be  estab- 
lished by  a  disinterested  tribunal  so  that 
there  would  no  longer  by  any  doubt  as 
to  how  the  war  began  and  who  actually 
were  the  aggressors." 

Whether  those  in  the  United  States 
who  condemn  their  Qovemment  realize 
it  or  not,  the  war  in  Vietnam  Is  a  war 
of  Communist  aggi-esslon  and  our  role  In 
assisting  the  Government  of  South  Viet- 
nam to  repel  that  aggression  is  as  hon- 
orable and  in  keeping  with  our  tradi- 
tional principles  as  was  our  participation 
in  World  War  n  against  Nazi  and  Fascist 
aggression,  and  in  Korea  against  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  Communist  aggression. 
Writes  David  Lawrence: 
Though  antiwar  activists  may  not  know 
It,  the  position  taken  by  the  United  States 
and  Its  willingness  to  sUnd  up  for  the  rights 
of  small  nations  help  to  prevent  any  single 
power  from  becoming  so  strong  that  the 
safety  of  others  is  menaced  and  a  global  con- 
flict becom'-s  inevitable. 

I  wish  to  Share  Mr.  Lawrence's  edi- 
torial with  my  colleagues,  and  Insert  it 
into  the  Record  at  this  time: 
(From  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  Apr.  34, 
1973) 
How  To  End  the  Wax  n*  Viktnak 
(By  David  Lawrence) 
North  Vietnam  launched  a  big  offensive 
and  is  suffering  from  a  retaliatory  move  by 
the  South  Vietnamese  that  is  painful   For  it 
Includes  heavy  bombardments  by  planes  of 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  and  Navy. 


To  many  people  the  flghUng  U  between 
two  amaU  nations.  One  is  assisted  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  the  other  by  the  United 
StAtes.  This  Is  an  example  of  Involvement  by 
major  powers  which  have  not  declared  war 
on  each  other  and  both  of  which  presumably 
are  In  favor  of  peace  movements  throu^out 
the  world. 

But  peace  in  Southeast  AsU,  It  is  evident, 
cannot  be  achieved  imleas  the  Moscow  Gov- 
ernment stops  sending  vast  amounts  of  arms 
and  military  supplies  to  North  Vietnam  to 
threaten  the  Independence  of  the  nartlon  to 
the  south  which  is  struggling  for  the  right 
of  self-determination. 

These  facts  have  been  well  known,  but  they 
have  rarely  been  mentioned  by  ofllclaU  of 
our  Government.  There  have,  of  ooune,  been 
general  statements  made  about  the  necessity 
of  all  countries  agreeing  to  respect  the  terri- 
torial mtegrlty  of  others.  Aggression  has  been 
denounced  on  every  aide.  But  the  speolflc 
part  played  by  the  Soviets  in  helping  the 
North  Vietnamese  has  always  been  referred 
to  In  the  propaganda  from  the  Communists 
as  something  that  developed  after  the  war 
started  and  as  a  means  of  countering  the 
aUeged  aggreaalon  that  supposedly  took  place 
when  the  United  States  orlglnaUy  answered 
South  Vietnam's  call  for  assistance 

The  record  of  what  has  happened  In  Viet- 
nam oould  be  established  by  a  dlslntsnsted 
tribunal  so  that  there  would  oo  longer  be 
any  doubt  as  to  how  the  war  began  and  who 
actually  were  the  aggreason. 

What  the  United  States  Is  doing  In  South 
Vietnam  Is  defending  the  cause  of  a  people 
who  otherwise  would  have  been  gobbled  up 
by  the  Communists.  If  this  had  happened, 
other  states  In  Asia  might  have  subsequently 
met  the  same  fate. 

Red  China's  fear  of  the  expansion  of  Soviet 
Imperialism  and  domination  of  Asia  un- 
doubtedly caused  the  Peking  Government 
to  become  an  active  ally  of  North  Vietnam 
and  send  military  supplies  to  Hanoi. 

The  Vietnam  war  would  have  been  con- 
cluded a  long  time  ago  if  North  Vietnam  had 
not  had  help  from  Conununlst  China  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  SlnUlarly,  South  Vietnam 
would  have  crumbled  and  the  Communists 
would  have  taken  over  If  the  United  States 
bad  not  come  to  the  aid  of  a  small  nation 
trying  to  preserve  Its  freedom. 

It  has  been  the  practice  of  the  Communists 
to  take  the  side  of  "revolutionary"  groups 
and  to  assist  in  "wars  of  national  liberation." 
But  the  time  has  come  for  an  agreement  to 
be  made  that  there  shall  be  no  Intrusion  In 
the  internal  affairs  of  another  country. 

The  United  States  has  no  desire  to  obtain 
an  Inch  more  of  territory  on  any  continent. 
Nor  does  it  seek  to  secure  a  voice  in  the  poli- 
cies of  other  governments.  Its  objective  Is  to 
bring  peace  in  the  world  and  to  give  peoples 
the  right  to  determine  for  themselves  how 
they  shaU  be  governed. 

Attention  now  Is  being  concentrated  on 
how  to  end  the  war,  and  the  United  States 
Is  intent  on  getting  the  hosUUtles  stopped.  It 
doesn't  want  to  engage  In  name-calling  con- 
tesu  or  in  propaganda  campaign.  Indeed, 
President  Nixon  is  scheduled  to  make  a  trip 
to  Moscow  on  May  23,  and  there  are  many 
people  who  believe  that  Vietnam  will  be  one 
of  the  problems  that  will  be  tackled.  For  the 
Soviets  can  influence  North  Vietnam  to  make 
peace,  and  the  war  could  be  terminated 
within  a  few  weeks  If  Moscow  urged  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Hanoi  Government  In 
Paris  to  engage  in  meaningful  negotiations 
for  a  settlement. 

Diplomats  generaUy  expect  President  Nixon 
and  the  Soviet  leaders  to  '*f^"-t  the  Viet- 
nam war  and  pwhaps  to  find  a  way  to  end 
the  conflict.  This  would  be  a  constructive 
development  which  would  be  viewed  every- 
where as  the  start  of  a  new  era.  To  keep  on 
supplying  arms  to  one  country  after  aw>thw 
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to  thraatsn  neighboring  lands  can  tmly  lead 
to  continuing  strife. 

The  antiwar  activists  In  America  do  not 
realize  what  the  Vietnam  war  really  means. 
For  the  flrmnees  of  the  position  taken  by  the 
United  SUtes  and  Its  wUllngneas  to  stand  yxp 
for  the  rights  of  small  nations  help  to  pre- 
vent any  single  power  from  becoming  to 
strong  that  the  safety  of  others  Is  menaced 
and  a  global  conflict  becomes  inevitable. 

People  everywhere  are  hoping  that  the 
threat  of  a  world  war  can  be  removed.  It  the 
Vietnam  dispute  U  settled  with  due  respect 
for  the  Independence  of  nations,  big  and 
little.  It  could  mean  peace  on  all  contments. 
The  policy  of  the  United  States — and  partic- 
ularly its  resolute  sUnd  in  defense  of  South 
Vietnam — Is  an  assurance  that  courage  has 
not  i>een  replaced  by  cowardice  and  that  the 
same  spirit  which  has  motivated  it  In  aiding 
South  Vietnam  will  be  used  to  protect  the 
rest  of  the  world  against  Ul-advlsed  action 
by  any  aggressor  which  could  lead  to  a  third 
world  war.  For,  as  President  Nixon  has  re- 
peatedly said,  he  Is  striving  to  make  this  "a 
generation  of  peace." 


RECOONinON  FOR  A  PATRIOT 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

or  ixoxiDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  26.  1972 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  valued  friend  and  colleague.  Repre- 
sentative Flotd  Spbnce  from  the  2d 
Congressional  District  of  South  Caro- 
lina, is  rapidly  earning  public  recogni- 
tion as  an  outstanding  leader  and  pa- 
triot. Serving  with  him  on  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee.  I  dally  wit- 
ness the  tireless  and  effective  service  he 
renders  to  his  committee,  to  the  Con- 
gress and  to  the  cause  of  our  national 
defense. 

Like  many  of  us.  Congressman  Spenci 
firmly  beUeves  that  a  strong  America 
offers  the  best  hope  for  peace  in  our 
troubled  world:  he  is  determined  that 
this  Nation  does  not  invite  aggression  by 
making  national  security  a  second-rate 
consideration. 

The  Times  and  Democrat,  a  respected 
newspaper  in  Orangeburg,  S.C.,  reviewed 
Congressman  Spence's  performance  in 
an  editorial  on  April  20.  and  called  him 
"somewhat  of  a  lobbyist  for  a  strong 
national  defense"— a  tag  that  any  Amer- 
ican might  envy.  Here  is  what  the  news- 
paper, in  its  lead  editorial,  had  to  say: 
Wk  Nxxd  Mohx  Patuots 
Rep.  Floyd  Spence,  Republican  frtxn  South 
Carolina's  Second  Congressional  District,  In 
■peeking  recenUy  at  the  national  confer- 
ence banquet  of  the  Society  of  Colonial 
Demes  In  Washington,  made  a  rather  dis- 
tressing comparison  between  the  space  pro- 
gram of  the  United  SUtes  and  that  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

He  told  the  ladles  of  that  organization 
that  while  this  country  has  followed  a  peace- 
ful application  of  its  space  program  for  the 
advance  of  world  knowledge  and  technology, 
the  RuBsUns  have  been  concentrating  on  the 
edaputlon  of  space  for  military  use  and  ad- 
ventages.  In  fact,  he  sees  the  Soviet  pro- 
gmn  as  'a  grave  threat  to  U.S.  peace  and 
security  from  tpvx." 

The  CommunlsU  have  developed  and  suc- 
<i«SBfulIy  tested  q>ace  weapons  systems  that 
we  have  scarcely  even  conceived  yet- 
much  less  built  or  defended  against,  he  said. 
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Rep.  Spence  should  know  since  he  la  a 
member  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  Is  privy  to  Information  not  avail- 
able to  the  general  public. 

And  he  quoted  one  who  shoiUd  be  even 
more  In  the  know — Secretary  of  Defense  Mel- 
vln  Laird,  who  said,  "the  USSR  has  now 
reached  a  position  where,  unless  we  take 
approprtaU  action,  there  could  be  new  sur- 
prises and  new  'sputniks'.  But  they  are  less 
likely  to  be  m  areas  such  as  the  peaceful  ex- 
ploration of  space;  rather,  they  are  more 
likely  to  be  a  part  of  a  major  new  Soviet 
mUltary  a^abUlty." 

Spence  outlined  other  areas  In  which  the 
Soviet  Union  now  leads  this  country.  For 
Instance,  the  Reds  are  expected  to  have 
1.550  operational  InUrcontmental  ballistic 
mlssUes  on  launchers  by  mld-1973,  whUe  we 
have  only  slightly  over  1,000. 

In  addition,  the  facte  show,  he  said  that 
we  are  woefully  lacking  in  at  least  10  areas 
of  defense  technology;  among  them,  frac- 
tional orbital  bombardment  sysUms.  stra- 
tegic air  defense  interceptors,  surface  attack 
ships  and  anti-aircraft  artUlery  systems. 

Also,  the  main  population  centers  In  Rus- 
sia have  extensive  deployment  of  antl-ballis- 
tlc  mlssUes,  "yet  our  Senate  fovtght  for 
months  about  whether  to  approve  one  little 
crvmib  of  this  basic  protection,"  he  said. 

Deploring  what  he  described  as  "one  of 
the  worst  cases  of  gross  negligence  on  the 
part  of  government  In  the  history  of  this 
country,"  Rep.  Si>ence  charged  that  this 
neglect  was  encouraged  and  nourished  by 
"near  hysterical  ravings  of  anti-defense  lob- 
bies In  our  own  country." 

Rep.  Spence,  It  seems.  Is  developing  Into 
somewhat  of  a  lobbyist  for  a  strong  na- 
tional defense  himself.  We  welcome  him.  He 
is  Joining  the  ranks  of  such  men  as  Sen. 
Strom  Th\irmond,  R-S.C.  and  the  late 
Rep.  It.  Mendel  Rivers.  We  need  more  such 
patrloto. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  DEFENSE  FUND 
STUDY  CONCLUDES  THAT  CANA- 
DIAN PIPELINE  IS  SUPERIOR  ECO- 
NOMICALLY AND  ENVIRONMEN- 
TALLY 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  26.  1972 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  include  in  the  Record  today  the  most 
extensive,  objective,  and  Important  anal- 
ysis of  the  environmental  impact  state- 
ment on  the  proposed  trans-Alaska 
pipeline  that  I  have  seen.  The  study  was 
done  by  the  prestigious  Environmental 
Defense  Fimd.  It  c(mcludes  that  a  Cana- 
dian pipeline  route  Is  environmentally 
superior  to  the  trans-Alaska  route  in  25 
out  of  25  areas.  It  also  concludes  that, 
economically,  a  Canadian  pipeline  route 
to  the  Midwest  makes  far  more  sense 
than  the  trans- Alaska  route. 

I  strongly  urge  those  of  my  colleagues 
with  even  a  marginal  interest  in  the 
trans-Alaska  pipeline  issue  to  carefully 
read  this  excellent  and  thorough  report, 
which  follows: 

KHTnomcxifTAL  DBmfSK  Fum 

The  Environmental  Defense  Fund  has  ana- 
lysed the  Trans-AIaoka  Oil  Pipeline  environ- 
mental Impact  sUtement  and  other  daU 
available  to  the  Interior  Department  but  not 
considered  In  lU  Impact  sUtement,  includ- 
ing: 

(1)  An  economic  analysis  OMnparlng  the 
Trane-Alaska    Plptilne    route    and    trans- 
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Canada  pipeline  routes  by  Dr.  Charles  Clc- 
chetti  of  Resources  for  the  Future; 

(3)  A  flve  volume  environmental  analysis 
ca  a  gas  pipeline  through  Canada,  published 
by  Gas  Arctic  Systems,  Ltd.,  a  proepectlve  i^- 
pUcant  for  a  permit  to  build  a  gas  pipeline 
for  transporting  Arctic  gas — including  North 
Slope  gas — ^to  the  midwestem  United  SUtes; 

(3)  Public  sUtemente  reflecting  the  Cana- 
dian Government's  attitudes  toward  a  Ttans- 
Canada  OU  Pipeline  from  the  North  Slope 
and  the  hazards  of  marine  tranq>ort  Inherent 
in  the  Traos-Alaaka  OU  Pipeline. 

From  this  anatysls.  EDF  has  reached  two 
distinct  conclusions: 

(1)  TO  support  the  alternative,  all-land 
Trans-Canada  pipeline  route,  which  can  ac- 
commodate both  an  oil  and  gas  pipeline,  pro- 
vided appropriate  8t^>e  are  taken  to  mini- 
mize adverse  impact  on  the  environment; 

(3)  To  appose  the  Trans-Alaska  OU  Pipe- 
line, parallel  road  and  assocUted  marine 
transpcHt  because  (a)  this  system  will  cause 
executive  environmental  degradation,  not 
only  to  the  Alaskan  Wildemeas  but  also  to 
the  pollution-free  Northeastern  Paclflc  which 
the  United  SUtes  and  Canada  share;  (b)  the 
damage  is  largtiy  unnecessary  because  the 
aU-land  Trans-Canada  Pipeline  Route  will  be 
required,  in  any  event,  for  North  Slope  gas; 
and  (c)  It  is  economically  inferior  to  the 
trans-Canada  routes  from  the  standpoint  of 
both  the  Nation  and  the  SUte  of  Alaska. 

(For  further  Information,  contact:  John 
DIenelt  or  Ed  Chaney.) 

Trans-Alaska  Oil  Pipxlzns  Vxbsub  "num- 
Camada  Altsknativk 
Following  the  July  1968  oil  strike  on 
Alaska's  North  Slope,  the  oU  companies  un- 
folded immediate  plans  to  bisect  the  SUte 
of  Alaska  with  a  48-inch  hot  oU  plpeUne 
from  the  rim  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  800  mUes 
south  to  the  port  of  Valdez.  Here  the  oU 
would  be  loaded  on  a  new  generation  of 
super  Unkers  and  shipped  to  the  west  coast 
of  the  U.S.  and  foreign  ports.  By  presenting 
the  American  public  with  a  fait  accompli, 
the  oil  companies  attempted  to  preclude  en- 
vironmental planning  and  consideration  of 
alternative  ways  to  transport  the  North 
Slope  oil  to  market. 

The  potential  fOT  unwittingly,  possibly 
devastating  envlronmenUl  degradation  of 
Alaska  and  the  marine  environment  of  the 
Northeastern  Pacific  was  narrowly  averted 
by  the  January  1,  1970  enactment  of  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act.  A  lawsuit 
filed  by  the  Washington.  D.C.  public  Interest 
Center  for  Law  and  Social  Policy  on  behalf 
of  the  Wilderness  Society.  Friends  of  the 
Earth  and  EnvironmenUl  Defense  Fund  pre- 
vented the  Interior  Department  from  issu- 
ing construction  permits  pending  full  assess- 
ment of  the  envlronmenUl  consequences  of 
and  alternatives  to  the  proposed  Trans- 
Alaska  Pipeline,  parallel  road  and  companion 
tanker  transport. 

On  March  30.  1973,  after  more  than  two 
years  and  subsUntlal  monetary  investment. 
Interior  Secretary  Rogers  Morton  released 
the  long-awaited  environmental  Impact 
sUtement  required  by  NEPA. 

Although  the  impact  sUtement  conUlns 
many  serious  deficiencies,  it  does  have  one 
positive  aspect.  It  reflects  the  beginning  of 
a  process  of  govemmenUl  self -education  at 
all  levels  which.  If  pursued,  should  have  pro- 
found influence  on  the  future  development 
and  protection  of  Alaska's  vast  resources. 
Thus,  If  the  serious  defects  are  remedied  by 
further  study  which  the  sUtement  acknowl- 
edges Is  necessary  to  protect  the  environ- 
ment and  by  adequate  public  participation 
the  efforte  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
will  have  demonstrated  that  NEPA  haa  in- 
deed lived  up  to  iU  promise  as  the  "most  far 
reaching  environmental  and  conservation 
measure  ever  enacted  by  the  Congress"  as  it 
was  called  by  co-author  Senator  Henry 
Jackson  of  Washington. 


In  md- 
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Tb«  ImpAot  statement  reflecte  iovem- 
mental  recognition  for  tbe  flZBt  time  a  many 
of  tlie  envlronmentel  problem*  invol^d,  and 
explicitly  oonflrms  tbe  public's  con<Bm  for 
both  the  Inescapable  and  potential  di  yastat- 
Ing  environmental  Impacts  of  extract  ng  and 
transporting  oil  from  tbe  North  Sloj  e.  Most 
Importantly,  It  ooncluslvely  demonsti  ates  an 
all -overland  trans-Oanada  route  w(  uld  be 
dramatically  less  haasrdoua  to  the  <  avlron- 
ment. 

ENTIBONKXNT 

Ttx^  Impact  statement  acknowledge  s  many 
serious,  luireeolved  problems  oommoi  to  any 
route  employed  to  transport  oU  fi  >m  tbe 
North  Slope.  It  also  documents  ma  ly  par- 
ticularly hasardous  conditions  unlqu  i  to  the 
Trans-Alaska  Pipeline  which  woul  I  wend 
through  some  of  tbe  most  geologlo  11  y  un- 
stable terrain  found  anywhere  on  eai  th. 

It  states  there  la  a  near  oertaln  ty  of  a 
major  earthquake  along  the  tram 
route  during  tbe  life  of  tbe  pipeline 
dltlon.  there  Is  the  threat  of  glacial 
avalaDChea  In  the  mountainous 
Southern  Alaska  and  explosive  floots  from 
glader-damnnsd  lakes  in  tbe  Dena  i  fault 
area.  The  trans-Alaska  route's  south  im  ter- 
minus at  Valdes  where  up  to  30  Ton  ly  Can- 
yons of  oil  wUl  be  stored  is  also  blghl;  earth- 
quake prone.  This  area  was  tbe  cen^  of  a 
large  quake  in  1964  which  created  a 
wave  at  the  tanker  dock  and  a  170  f< 
at  another  point  within  Valdee  bar 

The  Canadian  route,  by  contrast 
a  less  difficult,  albeit  longer  terrain 
there  a  slgninoant  threat  of  earthqui 
age  along  tbe  route.  Tbe  Impact  staj 
suggests  that  leas  Is  known  about  poitentlal 
routes  In  Canada.  Yet  a  considerable  t  ody  of 
sophisticated  information  is  avallabls.  Tbe 
five-volume  report  by  Oas  Arctic  8;  stems, 
Ltd.  is  In  many  respects  far  superior  to  the 
lm(  act  statement.  Such  information  i  as  ^- 
parently  not  considered  In  the  Impaol  state- 
ment, although  tbe  report  Is  avaUi  ble  to 
anyone  upon  request. 

The  trans-Alaska  route  would  sub}  ct  tbe 
extremely  productive  Northeastern  Pa  liflc  to 
the  chronic  oil  pollution  of  marine  tn  osport 
and  the  potentially  oataatropbic  elTec  a  of  a 
major  accident  involving  tbe  super-ti  nkers. 
some  of  250.000  dwt — ^two  times  the  Ize  of 
the  Torrey  Canyon.  These  serious  oil  |X>llu- 
tlon  threats  to  Prince  William  Soun  1,  the 
Oulf  of  Alaska  and  the  entire  west  oc  ast  of 
Canada  and  tbe  U.S.  have  exacerbate  1  ten- 
sions between  the  VS.  and  Oanadi .  The 
Canadian  Oovemment's  oonoem  wi  s  ex- 
plicit in  a  February  a,  1973  speech  by  Presi- 
dent of  the  Treasury  Board  Drury  o  the 
Canadian  Northern  Pipeline  Reeearcb  Con- 
ference in  Ottawa: 

"My  Colleague,  tbe  lUnlster  of  Stite  for 
External  Affairs,  has  made  clear  In  the  ^ouse. 
and  tbe  Oovemment  in  an  aide-memoiie  sent 
to  Washington  last  August  stated  m.  tbe 
strongest  possible  terms.  Canada's  roserva- 
tlons  with  respect  to  the  ecological  and  other 
hazards  of  movement  of  oil  by  tankei  from 
Alaska,  down  the  West  Coast  and  tb  rough 
the  Puget  Sound  to  northwestern  U  3.  re- 
fineries. Let  no  one  suppose  that  tbe  o  >post- 
tlon  of  Canadians — so  effectively  vole  Bd  by 
Members  of  Parliament  like  David  /  nder- 
son — Is  not  the  genuine  concern  of  tbli  Oov- 
emment." 

And.  private  Canadian  citizens  have «  3Ught 
to  Intervene  tn  the  pending  lawsuit  o  In- 
sure that  tbelr  environmental  concert  is  are 
fully  recognized. 

Although  the  Impact  statement  fats  ex- 
plicitly to  recognize  It.  there  is  g  neral 
scientific  agreement  that  tbe  marine  i  ffects 
of  the  proposed  Trans-Alaska  Plpellie  far 
outweigh  those  expected  of  tbe  land  com- 
ponent, dramatic  as  tbe  latter  are.  By  com- 
parison, any  overland  trans-Canadian  route 
to  mldwestem  U.S.  markets  would,  of  c  surae, 
V9VMJ  »T9M  Vb«  a»B|VTV  iab«rvov  la  i  mta* 

ftrmnsport   of  Mot-tb  8l0f>e  oil.   In  jul^lt  on.   It 
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would  reduce  the  net  tanker  traffic  to  all 
U.S.  ports  by  replacing  oil  now  delivered  by 
tanker  to  tbe  East  Coast  and  to  tbe  Midwest 
through  tbe  St.  Lawrence  Seaway. 

Avoiding  marine  transport  is  in  Itself  a 
compelling  argument  In  favor  of  an  over- 
land trans-Canada  route.  This  fact  Is  sub- 
stantiated and  reinforced  by  the  Impact 
statement's  comparison  of  the  relative  effects 
of  tbe  trans-Alaska  and  trans-Canada  routes. 
The  following  is  a  direct  comparison  of  the 
trans-Alaska  route  and  tbe  Inland  North 
Slope-to-Edmonton,  Alberta  route  based  up- 
on tbe  table  on  page  368,  volume  6  of  the 
environmental  Impact  statement.  (  +  ) 
denotes  less  environmental  effect;  (— ) 
greater  effect:  (0)  equal  effect: 


Alaskan     Canadian 
Imptct  raslt  rout* 


Ttrrntrial: 

1.  Ttrrain  disruption — Pipslins 0  0 

2.  Tsrrain  disruption— Ttiminal —  + 

3.  Constiuction  materials -f-  — 

4.  I  nducad  terrain  disruption 0  0 

5.  Surfaca  and  iroundwattr 9  0 

6.  Airquality +  — 

7.  Vstttition/kalNtal  disruption -f  — 

S.  Fisheries —  + 

9.  Wildlife  including  birds 0  0 

10.  Physical  space  coinmitment +  — 

11.  RecrMbon/aesthetics —  — 

12.  Wilderness +  - 

13.  Communities —  + 

14.  Native  culture  and  subsistence —  + 

15.  Seismic  risk— Pipeline —  4- 

16.  Setsmic  risk— Terminal —  4- 

17.  Pormatrost  degredation 0  0 

18.  Slope  failure 0  0 

19.  Flooding  risk 0  0 

Marine: 

20.  Terminal  port  waten —  + 

21.  Destinetion  port  walets —  + 

22.  Fisheries —  + 

23.  Wildlife,  including  birds -  + 

24.  Tanker  casualties —  + 

25.  Oil  transfer  operations —  + 

^'"•' -  'li^i  .l!;i 

10)  1(0) 


Perhaps  the  most  serious  of  the  Impact 
statement's  many  deficiencies  Is  that  Its 
oblique  consideration  of  the  Canadian  route 
totaUy  ignores  tbe  fact  that  a  gas  pipeline 
will  be  constructed  along  this  route  to  bring 
North  Slope  gas  to  mldwestem  UJ3.  markets. 
This  is  particularly  perplexing  In  light  of 
Secretary  Morton's  recent  Alsska  land  with- 
drawals which  Included  a  pipeline  corridor 
for  this  purpose,  corresponding  perfectly  with 
extensive  Canadian  preparations  to  that  end. 
Also  totally  Ignored  Is  the  fact  that  there  Is 
already  an  oil  pipeline  from  Edmonton  to 
Chicago  (Inter-Provincial  Oil  Pipeline) 
which  constitutes  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
distance  that  would  be  traversed  by  a 
trans-Canada  pipeline  from  the  North  Slope. 

Even  at  face  value  the  preceding  table 
demonstrates  the  Canadian  route's  environ- 
mental superiority.  And  contrary  to  the  Im- 
pact statement's  conclusion  that  "no  single 
generalized  route  appears  to  be  superior  in 
all  respects  to  any  other."  that  superiority 
becomes  even  more  dramatic  upon  acknowl- 
edging the  presence  of  the  gas  pipeline  and 
the  Inter-Provincial  OU  P4>ellne. 

Of  tbe  five  problem  areas  where  the  Alaska 
route  Is  rated  as  better,  four  (construction 
material,  vegetation/habitat  disruption, 
physical  space  commitment,  and  wilderness 
disruption)  all  depend  simply  on  the  physi- 
cal presence  of  a  pipeline.  If  the  g^ss  pipeline 
through  Canada  and  the  Inter-Provincial  Oil 
Pipeline  are  accounted  for  In  the  rating, 
these  four  minuses  for  tbe  Canadian  route 
become  pluses.  The  fifth  minus  for  the 
Canadian  oU  pipeline  route  is  air  quality. 
Apparently  this  resxilts  simply  from  tbe 
greater  length  of  the  pipeline  and  tbe  need 
for  more  pump  stations  burning  oil  and  pol- 
luting the  air.  However,  the  Impact  state- 
vanui  overlooks  tbe  ease  of  burning  |as  from 

tbe    p»rall*l    gmm    plpalln*    ailoiiec    tbe    trana- 
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Canada  route.  This  would  eliminate  sulithur 
oxide  emissions  and  their  Impact  on  the 
sensitive  Arctic  lichens.  Oas  will  apparently 
not  be  burned  in  pump  stations  over  the 
bulk  of  tbe  Trans-Alaska  OU  Pipeline  route. 
Hence,  air  quality  also  becomes  a  plus  for 
the  trans-Canada  route. 

The  gas  pipeline  and  Inter-Provtnclal  OU 
Pipeline  would  also  seem  to  Influence  every 
factor  rated  "eq\ial"  on  the  chart,  making 
them  pluses  In  favor  of  paraUel  oil  and  gas 
pipelines  rather  than  separate  routes,  the 
foUowlng  chart  Is  corrected  to  reflect  the 
presence  of  the  gas  pipeline  and  the  Inter- 
Provlnclal  OU  Pipeline. 


Impact 


Alaskan     (^nadiaa 
route  route 


Terrestrial: 

1.  Terrain  disruption— Pipeline — 

2.  Terrain  disruption— Terminal — 

3.  Construction  materials — 

4.  Induced  terrain  disruption — 

5.  Surfece  and  groundwater — 

(.Airquality — 

7.  Vegetation/habitat  disruption — 

S.  Fisheries — 

9.  Wildlife,  including  birds - 

10.  Physical  space  commitment — 

11.  Recreation/esthetics — 

12.  Wilderness — 

13.  Communities — 

14.  Native  culture  and  subsittiMS....  — 

15.  Seismic  risk— Pipeline — 

16.  Seismic  risk— Terminal — 

17.  Permafrost  degradation — 

II.  Slope  failure — 

19.  Fhwding  risk — 

Marine: 

20.  Terminal  port  inters — 

21.  Destination  port  waters — 

22.  Fisheries — 

23.  Wildlite.  induding  birds - 

24.  Tanker  casualties — 

25.  Oil  transfer  operations — 

Total ZH-) 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 

I 


»(+) 


xcoNOiac 

In  tbe  pest,  proponents  of  the  trans- 
Alaska  route  claimed  It  to  be  eoonomlcaUy 
superior  to  the  trans-Canada  alternative. 
Howwer,  the  impact  atetement's  detaUed 
economic  analysis  oondtides  the  two  are 
"equaUy  efficient  altematlTes"  although  it 
admits  It  Is  excluding  additional  economies 
reaultlng  from  construction  of  a  gas  pipe- 
line through  Canada.  This  has  been  chal- 
lenged by  Dr.  Clcchettl's  more  sophisticated, 
extensive  analysis  which  asserts  a  trans- 
Canada  plpeime  to  the  mldweatem  United 
States  where  the  need  Is  greater  and  the 
price  higher  than  on  tbe  West  Coast  wUl 
Increase  Alaska's  royalty  payments  and  bene- 
fit the  American  consumer  far  more  than 
the  trans-Alaska  route. 

If  North  Slope  oU  Is  delivered  entirely  to 
the  West  Coast,  the  consequent  glut  on  the 
market  could  lower  consumer  prices  which 
are  already  substantlaUy  lower  than  thoae 
paid  by  their  mldwestem  and  eastern 
oounterpeots.  Even  tbe  impact  statement 
agrees  there  wiU  likely  be  an  oU  surplus  on 
the  West  Coast  extending  Into  the  1980'a 

But  neither  the  oU  companies  or  the  U.S. 
government  actuaUy  anUcipates  all  North 
Slope  oil  wUl  go  to  tbe  West  Coast.  They 
have  admitted  some  oU  wlU  either  be  ex- 
ported to  Japan  or  shipped  by  tanker  to  tbe 
East  Coast.  Disposing  of  surplus  West  Coast 
oU  by  either  of  these  means  would  appear 
less  desirable  economically  for  tbe  oil  com- 
panies than  simply  shipping  all  North  Slope 
oU  to  the  oU-hungry  Midwest.  However,  these 
plans  appear  to  have  bidden  bonuses  which 
win  benefit  the  oU  companies  at  tbe  ex- 
pense of  the  State  of  Alaska  and  the  Ameri- 
can constimer. 

Tbe  oU  companies  estimate  41  tanken 
would  be  used  to  transport  oil  from  the 
Trans-Alaska  Pipeline  terminal  at  Valdea. 
Interior's  Impact  statement  (Appendix  O 
pay    O-l,    0-2)     —jm    ten    ot    tn«    IsrgMt 

t«nk«n  (ineludinc  elsht  of  SM.OOO  dwt)  will 
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probably  be  foreign  flagships.  Tbelr  use 
would  be  oon^denbly  chei^Mr  than  shipping 
by  UjS.  vessels. 

In  return  for  exporting  a  barrel  of  oU  to 
Japan,  the  oU  oompanle*  wqiect  to  receive 
tbe  ng^t  to  Import  one  barrel  of  cheap  for- 
eign oU  to  the  east  ooast  of  the  n.S.  where 
the  price  Is  highest.  This  Import  for  eq>ort 
program  returns  q>ectactilar  profits. 

Another  lucrative  plan  emerges  from 
piecing  together  sUtements  of  oU  company 
ezeoatlTes  and  Fednml  oflldals.  This  gambit 
apparently  entails  using  cheap  foreign 
tanken  to  carry  North  Slope  oU  to  the  west 
coast  of  Latin  America.  There  tbe  oil  would 
be  transferred  to  a  pipeline  across  Costa 
Rica,  picked  up  on  the  Oanlbean  by  foreign 
tankers  and  delivered  to  the  Virgin  Islands 
for  low  cost  refining.  Rom  there  It  would 
again  go  aboard  foreign  tankers  and  be 
.  shipped  to  the  big  profit  markets  on  the 
east  coast  of  the  U.S. 

Alaska's  royalty  receipts  from  either  the 
Import  for  export  program  or  the  Latin 
American-Virgin  Tslanda  gambit  would  be 
roughly  half  that  resulting  from  direct  sale 
of  North  Slope  oil  to  U.S.  markets.  The  oU 
oompanles,  however,  could  profit  by  (a)  sub- 
•tantially  reducing  royalty  payments  to 
Alaska;  (b)  making  wlndfaU  profits  by  ex- 
porting oU  they  olalm  is  "urgeaUy  needed" 
to  fiU  U.S.  demands  which  in  the  Interest  of 
"naitional  security"  cannot  be  supplied  by 
cheap,  abundant  foreign  oU;  eoid  (c)  oom- 
pouodlng  theee  returns  by  using  cheaper  for- 
eign tanken. 

DKLAT 

TlM  fact  that  a  trans-Canada  pipeline 
would  take  longer  to  buUd  is  often  cited  as 
yet  another  argument  f<H'  the  trans-Alaska 
route.  Certainly  this  delay  would  have  been 
reduced  if  the  oU  companlee  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  tbe  Interior  had  originally  searched 
for  the  best  Instead  of  tbe  quickest  way  to 
traosport  oU  from  the  North  Slope.  But  here, 
too,  dose  analysis  eliminates  the  purported 
dUadvantages.  In  fact,  addltlcMial  time  wUl 
be  beneficial. 

Despite  the  maaslve  amount  of  knowledge 
gathered  in  preparing  tbe  impact  statement. 
It  acknowledges,  in  literally  hundreds  of 
Pl>oes.  that  too  little  is  known  to  evaluate 
or  effectively  mlnlmlw  specific  environ- 
mental Impacts  and  that  technology  to  pre- 
vent or  oope  with  many  problems  is  either 
lacking  or  xmitested.  Any  delay  Inherent  In 
oonetructlon  of  the  trans-Canada  pipeline 
would  provide  the  time  necessary  to  reaolve 
many  of  these  oonfilcts.  Delay  could  be  fur- 
ther mitigated  by  doee  consultation  with  the 
OMiodtan  companies  and  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernment which  has  essentiaUy  completed  the 
equivalent  of  a  NEPA  environmental  im- 
pact study  on  the  gas  pipeline  Interior  for- 
got. 

Ihinlcally.  despite  the  impact  statement's 
sin^dlcit  mandate  for  additional  research 
time.  Interior  Secretary  Morton  steadfastly 
refuses  environmentalists'  requests  for  ade- 
quate time  to  analyse  and  prepare  comments 
on  the  mammoth  S,560-page  document.  This 
ambtvalenoe  U  also  reflected  in  bis  refusal 
to  hold  pubUe  hearings  whlob,  according  to 
Under  Secretary  William  Pecora,  Morton  be- 
lieves "would  be  a  drctis." 

•nie  potential  Impact  of  delay  on  Alaska's 
royalty  receipts  would  be  eliminated  by  tbe 
higher  selling  prices  at  Midwest  markets.  A^d 
to  be  explored  U  tbe  posslbiUty  of  ut 
the  excess  o^Mclty  of  the  Inter-Provli 

OU  Pipeline  whUe  construction  of  tbe 

Canadian  plpeUne  proceeded  beyond  Edmon- 
ton to  Oiloago. 

NATIOHAL  SBCUalTT 

The  Impact  statement  acknowledgea  na- 
tional security  advantages  for  tbe  trans- 
Canada  route.  A  sUght  modlfioaUon  in  the 
artificial  betrrlers  erected  to  thwart  tbe  laws 
of  oil  supply  and  demand  would  eliminate 

any  fear,  bowwer  contrived,  ol  tbe  T73.  be- 
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coming  vulnerably  dependent  upon  foreign 
oU  due  to  delayed  exploitation  of  North  Slope 
rssouroes. 

CANADIAN   ATTrrUDE 

A  final  and  most  Important  fact  support- 
ing the  deslrabUlty  and  feaslblUty  of  trans- 
porting North  Slope  oil  via  a  trans-Canada 
pipeline  is  the  attitude  of  Canadians.  The 
government  and  the  people  of  Canada  have 
e^resaed  their  understandably  negative  atti- 
tude toward  the  hazards  of  marine  transport 
sssoclated  with  the  trans-Alaska  route.  As- 
similng  construction  of  a  gas  pipeline  in  any 
event,  Canada  obviously  stands  to  benefit 
envlronmentaUy  by  the  safeet  possible  con- 
struction of  a  pwaUel  oU  plpeUne  which 
thereby  eliminates  the  hazard  to  Its  magiU- 
flcent  southwestern  coast. 

The  Canadian  government  has  frequently 
articulated  Its  wllllngnees  to  cooperate  in 
transporting  both  the  oil  and  gas  resources 
of  the  Far  North  through  Canada.  In  March 
17,  1971,  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
tbe  then  Minister  of  Energy,  Mines  and  Re- 
sources stated: 

"I  think  we  can  assure  the  United  States 
oil  companies  and  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, to  the  best  of  oiir  ability  and  with  the 
knowledge  we  have  and  the  certainty  we 
have  achieved — and  it  is  not  complete  yet  In 
respect  of  the  ecological  factcHS— that  there 
wlU  be  no  unnecessary  roadblocks  at  the 
Canadian  end  and  Canadian  governmental 
side." 

On  November  19,  1971,  the  Minister  of  In- 
dian Affairs  and  Northern  Development,  Mr. 
Chretien,  in  reply  to  a  question  in  tbe  House 
of  Coounons.  said: 

"I  should  Uke  to  advise  and  confirm  to  tbe 
House  tbe  contlniUng  Interest  and  wUUng- 
ness  of  the  government  of  Canada  to  examine 
and  discuss  any  proposals  relating  to  the 
transport  of  Alaskan  petroleum  resources 
through  Canada  to  market  in  tbe  United 
Statee.  .  .  .  (The]  guideUnes  [of  Aug\ist  13, 
1970]  make  It  clear  that.  In  principle,  oil  and 
gas  plpeUnes  were  acceptable  to  tbe  govern- 
ment." 

On  February  2, 1973,  President  of  the  Tress- 
iiry  Board  Drury  declared: 

"There  la  a  good  expectation  that  by  the 
end  at  1072  the  field  work  wlU  have  advanced 
to  such  a  stage  as  to  put  the  govemnksnt  In 
a  position  «li«reby  It  could  appraise,  from 
an  ecological  point  of  view,  any  applications 
that  might  be  received  by  oompeuoles  wishing 
to  buUd  plpeUnes  in  the  north.  There  woiUd 
then,  of  course,  have  to  be  very  thorough 
hearing  procedures  which  would  involve  not 
only  the  criteria  developed  by  this  c<Hnmlt- 
tee.  but  by  the  other  four  Oommlttees  of  the 
Task  Fcmje  as  wtf  1  ...  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  restate  our  views  that  tbe 
Canadian  Oovemment  woiUd  welcome  appU- 
oatloDs  to  build  oU  or  gas  pipelines  from 
Alaska  through  Canada  In  a  "land  bridge" 
to  the  continental  United  States.  Any  such 
iVpUcaUons  would  be  reviewed  In  a  hearing 
procees  subject  to  the  guidelines  mentioned 
earUer  and  In  light  of  the  mounting  research 
brought  to  t>ear  on  these  undertakings  by 
private  Industry  and  the  Oovemment.  .  .  . 

"In  the  resource  management  at  the  North 
American  land  mass,  aU  the  altemaUves 
need  to  be  thcnoughly  Investigated  before 
any  unUateral  actions  are  taken.  Tbat  seems 
clear  no  matter  vrtiat  national  strategies  are 
to  be  pursued  by  Canada  and  tbe  United 
States  In  satisfying  their  respecUve  require- 
ments for  oU  and  gas. 

"To  us  it  appears  that  an  oU  line  from 
Alaska  through  Canadian  territory  would 
have  the  advantage  of  ruling  out  a  vtUner- 
alde  tanker  link  to  markets  and  would  pro- 
vide more  economic  tranaportatian  cf  oU  to 
the  VS.  lifidweet." 

On  March  28,  1972,  Canadian  Minister  o< 
Energy.  Mines  and  Reeouroes  Donald  D. 
Marnrmald  wrote  Secretary  at  Interior 
Morton: 
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"We  expect  to  be  In  a  poaitlan  by  the  end 
of  this  year  [1972]  to  be  able  to  appraise 
any  amAloattons  that  might  be  received  from 
onmpaniee  wishing  to  bolld  ptoelinea  in  tlM 
nortai." 

On  March  80,  MacDonald  met  with  Morton 
in  Washington.  D.C.  to  oonv«y  "the  continu- 
ing oonoem  at  the  fWTi«Hi«T.  puilaaMnt.  the 
Canadian  government,  and  particularly  at 
OMiadlana  on  tbe  Weat  Ooast  about  the  pras- 
peot  of  a  very  massive  movement  of  oU  down 
the  West  Ooast.  as  a  result  of  a  trans-Alaska 
p^Mllne  .  .  . 

"The  seoond  purpose  was  to  make  It  clear 
to  him  [Mbrtcn]  that  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment la,  and  has  been  for  some  time,  inter- 
ested and  prepartog  for  an  appUcatlon, 
which  undoubtedly  wUl  be  coming  sonnetlme 
towards  the  end  of  this  year,  perhaps  early 
next,  for  the  oonstruction  of  a  M»/.Vf.B(^ 
VaUey  (gas]  pipeline." 

However,  at  a  subsequent  press  confer- 
ence. MacDonald  said  he  came  away  from  bis 
meeting  with  Mortm  ".  .  .  not  overly  san- 
guine about  tbe  prospects  .  .  ."of  receiving 
an  i4)pUcation  to  buUd  a  tnuw-Canada  oU 
pipeline  from  the  North  Slope,  ms  comments 
and  an  Interior  Department  Press  Belease  on 
tbe  meeting  both  implied  the  «v»MHim  to 
Issue  a  permit  for  the  Trans-Alaska  Pipeline 
bad  already  been  made. 

Tbe  apparent  unyielding  adherence  to  the 
Interim  Trana-Alaska  Boute  is  difficult  to 
understand  and  Impossible  to  Justify  In  ths 
public  interest.  For  all  Its  many  deficiencies. 
Interior's  environmental  impact  statement 
clearly  mandates  the  need  for  addlUonal  re- 
reach  in  order  to  miTiitni—  the  environmen- 
tal Impact  of  eztneting  and  tranqwrtlng 
oU  and  gas  firam  Alaaka's  North  Slc^ie.  It  is 
equaUy  clear  in  demonstrating  a  common  oU 
and  gas  trarwiniaslon  corridor  skirting  the 
Arctic  National  WUdlife  Range  aitd  through 
Canada  to  tbe  Midwest  is  unquestionably  far 
superior  to  the  two  separate  routes  now  an- 
ticipated. It  also  seems  clear  Canadians  agree 
with  those  ssseasments.  The  government  Is 
willing  and  prepared  to  accept  appllcatkxMi 
from  the  U.S.  to  buUd  a  trans-Canada  oil 
pipeline  In  ocnjunctlm  with  tbe  gas  pipe- 
line. 


NO  CRITICISM  FOR  NORTH  VIET- 
NAM—PLENTY FOR  RESPONSE 

HON.  BILL  ARCHER 

or  TKXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  26.  1972 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
been  dismayed  by  the  reaction  of  many 
of  my  colleagues  in  both  Houses  to  the 
current  state  of  affairs  in  Vietnam.  They 
would  have  you  view  President  Nixon's 
decision  to  renew  bombing  in  North  Viet- 
nam as  an  unprovoked  reckless  act  of 
barbarism.  I  wonder  where  they  were  a 
few  weeks  ago  when  the  North  Viet- 
namese Army  laimched  a  massive  inva- 
sion across  the  DMZ  and  across  tbe 
borders  from  Laos  and  Cambodia.  At 
that  time,  not  a  word  was  heard  from 
them  about  the  immorality  of  tliat  vi- 
cious attack — but  what  a  deluge  of  criti- 
cism of  the  President  for  his  response. 
He  has  been  roimdly  condemned  for  re- 
escalating  the  war. 

Even  a  cursory  look  at  the  facts  must 
indicate  who  is  at  fault  for  the  intoisi- 
fled  fighting:  Thi  invasion  is  a  desperate 
gamble  by  North  Vietnam  to  seize  cm- 
trol  of  South  Vietnam  by  force.  I  cannot 
agree  with  those  who  would  expect  the 
Presldwt  to  do  nottUnf  tU  Vb9  tW!K  9(  UllB 
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new  aggression,  to  allow  8ovlet-anne( 
North  Vietnamese  to  surge  unchallengec 
into  the  South  in  the  midst  of  Americai 
withdrawal. 

President  Nixon  acted  as  he  must  t< 
protect  American  personnel  still  in  Viet 
nam.  We  all  want  to  see  this  war  end  a ) 
quickly    as   possible.   The   Precident 
working  steadily  toward  that  goal.  I  f( 
that  we  should  place  political  carp: 
aside  and  support  the  President  in 
response  to  the  invasion.  Therefore 
show  the  world  that  Congress  stands 
hind  the  President,  I  would  like  to  intn^- 
duce  the  following  resolution: 

Whereas  the  Army  of  North  Viet  Nam  hka 
launched  a  full-scale  Invasion  of  South  Vi^t 
Nam  In  a  new  escalation  of  war, 

Whereas  the  Invasion  signals  a  major 
fort  by  the  government  of  North  Viet  Nain 
to  seize  control  of  South  Viet  Nam  by  fore  b, 
and  indicates  a  rejection  of  a  negotiate  d 
settlement,  and 

Whereas  this  rapid  escalation  of  hostUltlis 
poses  a  grave  threat  to  the  security  of  Ame:  - 
lean  forces  remaining  In  South  Viet  Naia 
and  to  their  safe  withdrawal  from  that  njt- 
tlon.  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  United  States  House  df 
Representatives  condemns  the  North  Viet  - 
namese  for  their  vicious  Invasion  of  tqe 
South, 

That  the  House  of  Representatives  sud- 
ports  the  recent  actions  taken  by  the  Pres 
dent  In  response  to  the  Invasion,  In  order  t  o 
protect  and  permit  the  continued  safe  wltl  - 
drawal  of  American  forces  and  provide  tt  e 
South  Vietnamese  the  opportunity  to  detei  - 
mine  their  own  destiny;  and 

That  the  House  of  Representatives  suppor^ 
the  President's  continued  offer  to  reach 
Just  peace  In  Southeast  Asia  through  mean- 
ingful negotiations. 


TRIBUTE  PAID  TO  76  YOXTNO  MB  I 
OP  PENNSYLVANIA  RECEIVINO 
EAGLE  SCX)UT  RANK 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or   PKNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  26.  1972 

Mr.  OAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  tl\e 
Easter  recess  the  Mon-Yough  Boy  Sco 
Coimcil  in  the  20th  Congressional  Dis 
trict  of  Pennsylvania  paid  public  tribute! 
to  76  young  men  who  achieved  the  high- 
est rank  the  Scout  movement  can  pre 
sent — Eagle  Scout. 

Each  of  these  young  men  can  be  just 
proud  of  what  they  have  done  and  wha 
they   represent.   To   become   an   EagI 
Scout   requires  long,   tedious   hours  o 
work  and  study,  and  those  who  attaiii 
it  represent  the  cream  of  the  crop  o ' 
young    America.    An    Eagle   Scout   ctu  i 
never  su:cept  any  philosophy  which  de  ■ 
mands  from  him  anything  less  than  his 
very  best,  no  matter  what  the  challeng ; 
may  be. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  Join  in  this  publl : 
recognition  of  these  outstanding  yoim  ( 
men  and  to  compliment  their  leaders  fo ' 
giving  America  a  product  which  wi:i 
serve  to  keep  it  strong  in  the  generation  s 
to  come.  These  leaders  have  given  muc  i 
of  themselves  over  the  years  and  thlJ 
class  of  76  Eagle  Scouts  is  only  the  lates  I; 
in  a  long  list  of  accomplishments. 

I  would  like  to  conunend  these  meit 
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who  mold  our  youth;  men  such  as  James 
L.  Pflasterer,  president  of  the  Mon- 
Yough  Council ;  John  P.  McCune.  chair- 
man of  the  coimcil 's  advancement  com- 
mittee; C.  E.  Palmer,  a  member  of  the 
executive  board's  advisory  council;  Jo- 
seph Margolis,  a  member  of  the  executive 
board  and  vice  chairman  of  the  Eagle 
recognition  conunittee;  Robert  E.  Locke, 
also  a  board  member  and  chairman  of 
the  dinner  committee;  Charles  V.  Hoey, 
a  member  of  the  East  Boroughs  Scout 
Council's  executive  board;  Samuel 
Scruggs,  executive  director  of  the  Mon- 
Yough  Council,  and  Joseph  Sabor,  Jr.,  a 
coimcil  member. 

The  highlight  of  the  award  dinner  was 
the  presentation  of  the  Eagle  Scouts  and 
their  sponsors,  individuals  or  organiza- 
tions who  liave  pledged  themselves  to 
assist  the  Scout  in  his  future  career.  I 
would  like  to  insert  the  names  of  the 
Scouts  and  their  sponsors  in  the  Record, 
for  they  have  shown  their  love  for  this 
Nation  by  offering  to  help  guarantee  its 
future.  The  names  of  the  sponsors  are 
those  listed  in  iTarentheses. 

The  list  follows: 

Rocco  Abbatangelo,  stockbroker  (Al  Davis 
of  Arthurs,  Lestrange  and  Short). 

Joseph  S.  Anselmo,  music  teacher  (John 
Fisher,  South  Allegheny  School  District) . 

L.  Dennis  Antoeik,  space  technician  (John 
V.   McElgln  of  U.S.   Steel   Corporation). 

Jeffrey  L.  Balogh,  special  education  teacher 
(Dr.  Robert  Neubard  of  McKeesport  Campus, 
Pennsylvania  State  University) . 

David  A.  Bartko,  priest  (Monslgnor  Joseph 
S.  Altany  of  St.  Michael's  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  Munhall.  Pennsylvania) . 

Don  M.  Betzner,  electronics  engineer 
(Duane  E.  Simpson  of  U.8.  Steel  Corpora- 
tion) . 

Oregory  J.  Betzner.  carpenter  (B.  Earnest 
Ward  of  U.S.  Steel  Corporation). 

Michael  J.  Borza,  airline  pilot  (Albert  L. 
Voss  of  vs.  steel  Corporation). 

David  V.  Braum,  salesman  (C.  Clifford  Llns- 
ley,  Mel-Tom  Shop) . 

James  A.  Braiim,  forest  ranger  (Paul  Mor- 
rison of  U.S.  Steel  Corporation). 

Paul  F.  Braum,  cardiologist  (Dr.  V.  C. 
Shaver  of  Mercy  Hospital ) . 

John  J.  Brzek,  priest  (Rev.  Kenneth  Olden- 
ski  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  McKeesport) . 

Thomas  A.  Buches,  dermatologist  (Dr.  Oli- 
ver T.  Steen  of  McKeesport  Hospital). 

Herbert  W.  Clark,  electronic  computer  ana- 
lyst (Howard  N.  Hubbard  of  U.S.  Steel  Cor- 
poration). 

David  H.  Collins,  sports  broadcaster  (Harry 
T.  Dolan  of  U.S.  Steel  Corporation). 

Keith  A.  Coughenour,  physician  (Dr.  C.  B. 
Bryce). 

Joseph  M.  Danko,  clvU  engineer  (John  A. 
Casslani  of  U.S.  Steel  Corporation). 

Anthony  J.  DlMarco,  attorney  (Frank 
Dudgeon  of  Prudential  Life  Insurance  Com- 
p»ny) . 

WiUlam  T.  Dzurko,  Journalist  (Andrew 
Wahlquist  of  U.S.  Steel  Corporation). 

Thomas  P.  Felghtner,  physician  (Dr. 
Joseph  M.  Dechter  of  n.S.  Steel  Corporation) . 

Raymond  M.  Follador,  special  education 
teacher  (Douglas  P.  Morgan,  q>eclal  educa- 
tion Instructor,  McKeesport). 

John  R.  Freund,  naturalist  (Earle  8.  Ouf- 
fey,  Johnston  The  Florist) . 

Charles  O.  Oala,  buslneasman  (Joseph  Mar- 
golis, Margolis  Jewelry) . 

Donald  E.  Oanassl,  architect  (WlUlam  E. 
Allen,  VS.  Steel  Corporation). 

Olenn  P.  Gates,  mechanic  (Michael  Hlr- 
Jeck,  Devereaux  Chevrolet  Inc.). 

John  T.  Hartman,  physical  education  in- 
structor (D.  A.  Bryan,  U.S.  Steel  Corpora- 
tion). 
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Don  T.  HolllB.  music  teacher  (William  Qal- 
vln,  Jr.  of  Bishop  Boyle  High  School,  Home- 
stead). 

Theodore  J.  Jackson,  mathematics  profes- 
sor (Edward  Thomas,  McKeeq>ort  Area  School 
DUtrlct). 

Lawrence  M.  Jaaci.  professional  soouter 
(Donald  O.  Sweeney,  Mon-Tough  Boy  Scout 
CouneU). 

Kevin  D.  Judy,  ptiarmaclBt  (Dr.  Morton  J. 
Kelsler) . 

Jeffrey  M.  Kovac,  engineer  (John  Elchner, 
U.S.  Steel  Corporation). 

WlUlam  L.  Krumenaker.  plumber  (Richard 

A.  Anderson,  Anderson  Fliunbing  and  Heat- 
ing, McKeesport). 

J.  Scott  Leech,  forester  (Dr.  Robert  M. 
Johnson) . 

Lawrence  S.  Lesko,  electronic  technician 
(Richard  O.  Franklin,  U.S.  Steel  Corporation). 

David  K.  Levdansky,  electronics  engineer 
(Roy  J.  Easier.  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation). 

David  A.  Mark,  auto  body  repairman 
(Frank  Jesionowski,  Eger  Motors  Inc.,  Mc- 
Keesport). 

Keith  M.  Martin,  artist  (Frank  Barchle,  O. 
C.  Murphy  Co..  McKeesport). 

Raymond  P.  Mayer,  physician  (Dr.  Ray- 
mond E.  Masters,  Bettls  Atomic  Power  Lab- 
oratory) . 

Paul  P.  Medvedo,  physician  (Dr.  Perry  C. 
Martlneau,  McKeesport  Hospital). 

Francis  M.  Melnlchak,  law  officer  (Joseph 
E.  Stavor,  retired  colonel,  U.  S.  Army  Res- 
erve). 

Peter  L.  Merrlman,  sports  professional 
(BUse  Wojton  of  South  Allegheny  School 
District). 

Michael  J.  Miller,  accountant  (Robert  J. 
Kroeger,  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation). 

Mark  R.  Mooney.  car  salesman  (Arthur 
Meglio.  Anderson  Chrysler-Plymouth  Inc.). 

WlUlam  K.  Murtha,  dentist  (Dr.  Charles  S. 
Jones). 

Oeorge  C.  Morrison,  Naval  officer  (Robert 
C.  ScheU.  U.S.  Steel  Corp.). 

Reed  B.  McKlssick,  attorney  (Attorney 
Jerome  M.  Adams) . 

David  J.  Olek.  atomic  scientist  (Jun  Hlno. 
Bettls  Atomic  Power  Laboratory). 

Andrew  R.  Preclet,  printer  (DeWayne  A. 
Wlvagg,  Wlvagg  Printing  Co.). 

Robert  A.  Perun,  school  teacher  (Michael 
J.  Cvejkus,  Duquesne  School  District). 

Edward  C.  Pltchford,  speech  therapist 
(Gabriel  Cmar,  Allegheny  Cotmty  Schools). 

Kenneth  A.  Plotrowskl,  journalist  (James 

B.  Johnson,  The  Daily  News.  McKeesport). 
Luke  A.  Pluto,  attorney  Walter  F.  Bacz- 

kowski). 

Richard  A.  Police,  electrician  (Rod  A. 
Welland,  U.  S.  Steel  Corporattlon). 

Glenn  D.  Riley,  hotel  manager  (John 
Karap.  HoUday  Inn.  West  Mifflin). 

James  J.  Rocco,  pharmacist  (Mrs.  Beverly 
Rocco.  McKeesport  Hospital). 

Charles  L.  Roka.  conssrvatlonlst  (Robert 
W.  Graham,  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation,  retired). 

IX>nald  E.  Roeche,  forest  ranger  (James  R. 
Smith.  Pennsylvania  Fish   Commission). 

David  A.  Saus.  professional  basebaU  player 
(Walter  C.  Parucha,  McKeesport  Area  School 
District). 

Samuel  M.  Schelner,  mathematician  (For- 
rest Beckwith,  U.S.  Steel  Corporation). 

Mark  A.  Smith,  surgeon  (Dr.  J.  G 
Glorloao) . 

George  R.  Stepanovlch,  history  teacher 
(Robert  Hauser,  McKeesport  Can^us,  Penn- 
sylvania State  University). 

David  L.  Stlckti,  industrial  engineer  (Ray- 
mond F.  Schiller,  U.S.  Steel  Corporation). 

Robert  M.  Szalnaklewlcz,  sports  profes- 
sional (Roy  S.  Leffard,  McKee^xirt  Area 
School  District). 

Dennis  J.  Tkacs,  electronic  engineer 
(Thomas  Johns,  U.S.  Steel   Corporation). 

Zoltan  D.  TDih.  physician  (Dr.  Desiderius 
Zubntsky,  McKeesport  Hospital). 

Robert  J.  Wampler,  m,  physician  (Dr. 
Frank  R.  Bondl,   McKeesport  Hospital). 
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nmotby  A.  Wattaon,  electrician  (John  R. 
Waldron,  U.S.  Steel  Cori>oratlon). 

Richard  8.  Welasko,  wUdllfe  manager 
(James  W.  Way,  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission). 

James  D.  Zdllla,  business  administrator 
(Regis  J.  Rocco,  Westlnghouse  Electric 
Corp.) . 

Eagle  Soouta  unable  to  attend  the  award 
dinner  Included  Joseph  T.  Boiek,  Bruce  E. 
DubytUL.  Howard  S.  Mareach,  M&rk  S.  Movie, 
Wilson  W.  Movie,  nm  Ta&koslc;  and  John 
M.  Watson. 


NEW  U.8.  BANK  FOR  SOVIET  OIL 
DEVELOPMENT . 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LOUIBUMA 
IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVKS 

Wednesday.  AprU  26.  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
UJS.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  made  his 
April  12  announcement  from  Moscow 
that  the  United  States  would  trade  grain 
for  Soviet  natural  gas  and  oil,  few  real- 
ized that  not  only  was  the  Russian  oil 
not  developed  but  that  the  proposed  deal 
also  called  for  UJS.  financing. 

The  prestigious  "Oil  Daily"  newspaper 
now  announces  that  the  U.8.  Treasury 
Department  is  studying  ways  to  finance 
investments  by  American  companies  in 
the  Soviet  Union  for  the  development 
of  oil  and  gas  which  would  be  shipped  to 
the  United  States. 

The  new  United  States-Soviet  for  in- 
terdependence is  reported  to  even  In- 
clude the  Treasury  staff  considering  a 
"new  bank."  to  capitalize  at  more  than 
$7  billion  which  would  have  to  be  set  up 
by  legislation  so  that  the  American  in- 
vestors could  be  guaranteed  by  the  al- 
ready bankrupt  Overseas  Private  Invest- 
ment Corp. 

In  the  Middle  East,  the  Arab  countries 
control  an  estimated  70  percent  of  the 
world's  oil  supply  much  of  which  has 
already  been  developed  by  U.8.  technol- 
ogy and  investment  and  is  readily  avail- 
able for  consumption.  It  is  tragic  that 
our  administration  ignores  available 
Middle  East  oil  supplies  in  order  to  de- 
velop Soviet  oil  potential.  Perhaps  the 
excuse  is  that  the  Arabs  do  not  need  U.S. 
grain  or  it  can  be  that  our  political  for- 
eign policy  regards  the  Arabs  as  too  pro- 
Soviet  to  trade  with. 

It  is  indeed  gratifying  that  the  Soviets 
do  not  get  too  irritated  over  our  bombing 
of  their  ships  in  the  Port  of  Haiphong 
and  the  President  was  most  temperate  in 
his  criticism  of  the  Soviets  for  their  sup- 
plying arms  to  North  Vietnam  and  sup- 
porting if  not  encouraging  the  armed 
aggressi<m  into  South  Vietnsun.  For  no 
sacrifice  is  too  great  by  our  international 
leaders  to  assure  the  fulfillment  of  So- 
viet-United States  oil  and  grain  deal  in 
the  name  of  promoting  international 
peace,  harmony  and  cooperation. 

I  include  related  news  clippings: 
[Ftom  the  OU  DaUy,  Aiw.  34,  19721 

nMAWCOtO    ETKD    rOB    SOVIXT    On. 

WABBiNoroir. — The  Treasury  Department 
>taS  is  now  making  a  study  of  ways  to 
finance  vast  Investments  by  American  com- 
panies In  the  Soviet  Union  for  the  develop- 
ment of  oU  and  gas  which  could  be  shipped 
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to  the  United  States,  The  Oil  DaUy  Imw 
learned. 

PrellmlnarUy,  ttie  Treeeury  staff  to  con- 
slderlng  a  "new  bank,"  to  be  capltallced  at 
more  than  $7  blUlon,  which  would  have  to  be 
set  up  by  leglalaUon. 

Funds  would  be  loaned  by  the  bank,  or 
USSR  to  guarantee  commercial  bank  loans, 
for  Investments  in  drlUlng,  pipeline  and  gas 
Uquefaction  plants  In  RuasU^-wblch  would 
be  paid  out  from  Income  the  companies  re- 
ceive from  sales  of  LNO  (and  poeslMy,  crude 
oU,  aa  weU)  shipped  from  Ruaela  to  the 
United  States,  over  a  period  of  35  years  cw 
more. 

[From  the  Washington  Star,  Apr.  12,  1972] 
U.S.  Offkis  Soybeans  fob  Rttssian  On.,  Gas 

Moocow. — An  agreement  to  sell  $200  mil- 
lion worth  of  American  soybeans  and  grain  a 
year  to  the  Soviet  Union  may  be  completed 
when  President  Nlzon  visits  Moscow  next 
month,  U.S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Earl 
Butz  indicated  today. 

Butz  said  be  suggested  to  Soviet  Commu- 
nist Party  chief  Leonid  I.  Brezhnev  that  the 
Russians  deliver  Siberian  oU  and  natural  gas 
In  payment  for  the  American  farm  produce. 

"I  got  the  Impression  Mr.  Brezhnev  would 
be  wiUlng  to  do  this,"  he  told  a  news  con- 
ference. 

POOB   CBOP    TIKLDS 

The  Russians,  plagued  with  erratic  crop 
yields  at  home,  want  a  lO-year  grain  pur- 
chase agreement,  Butz  said.  A  U.S.  trade  dele- 
gation now  In  Moscow  has  pointed  out  to 
them  U.S.  congressional  restrictions  on  for- 
eign credits  and  offered  a  three-year  pact,  he 
added. 

"We  are  offering  at  the  present  time  the 
same  credit  terms  we  give  to  western  na- 
tions .  .  .  It's  the  first  time  we've  ever  done 
this  here,"  the  secretary  said. 

The  trade  delegation  led  by  Clarence  D. 
Palmby  Is  scheduled  to  end  Its  talks  this 
weekend  and  would  produce  no  "consumma- 
tion of  sale"  at  this  time,  Butz  reported. 
Asked  If  the  grain  deal  would  be  announced 
during  Nixon's  visit,  he  smiled  and  said,  "I 
would  think  that  President  Nixon  would  re- 
fine some  of  the  things  under  discussion." 

The  deal  now  under  discussion  "may  well 
involve  annual  purchases  of  $200  mUlion 
worth  of  soybeans  and  coarse  grains,"  Butz 
said.  But  this  year's  sale  could  be  even  larger 
because  of  Russia's  poor  winter  wheat  har- 
vest. 

DtTST  BOWL  CONDITIONS 

Butz  said  he  had  seen  dust  bowl  condi- 
tions during  a  visit  to  the  Crimea  this  week 
and  the  Soviet  minister  of  agriculture,  Vladi- 
mir V.  Matskevlch,  had  spoken  to  him  of  the 
severe  klUlng  of  winter  wheat  by  frost  and 
Inadequate  snow  cover  this  year. 

At  their  90-nUnute  Kemlln  meeting  yes- 
terday. Butz  said.  Brezhnev  had  raised  the 
possibUity  of  Most  Favored  Nation  treatment, 
meaning  the  maximum  possible  tariff  conces- 
sions, for  Soviet  exports.  This  would  require 
congressional  action.  Several  Communist 
countries  have  complained  that  their  prod- 
ucts cannot  compete  with  western  goods  In 
U.S.  markets  because  Washington  denies 
them  Most  Favored  Nation  treatment. 

Brezhnev  also  said  he  wants  a  "minimum 
of  ceremony  and  a  maximum  of  substantive 
discussions"  during  Nixon's  visit,  the  secre- 
tary said.  "He  Indicated  he  was  looking  for- 
ward to  President  Nixon's  visit  .  .  .  and  said 
he  would  extend  every  courtesy  to  him." 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  AprU  11,  1972) 

PBXSmXNT  CHABTISBS  Moscow  FOB  Sttppltimo 

AxMS  TO  Hanoi 
(By  CarroU  KUpatrlck) 
President  Nixon  Indirectly  crltlctoed  the 
Soviet  Union  yesterday  for  supporting  armed 
aggression  In  South  Vietnam. 

At  a  State  Department  ceremony  for  the 
signing  of  a  convention  prohibiting  blolog- 
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leal  and  toxin  weapons,  with  Soviet  Am- 
btMsador  AnatoUy  F.  Dobrynln  on  the  plat- 
form with  him,  the  President  unmistakably 
chastised  Moscow  for  suppljrlng  arms  to 
North  Vietnam  for  Ite  current  offensive. 

Declaring  that  a  "great  reqx>nalbUlty  par- 
ticularly reste  upon  the  great  powers,"  Mr. 
Nixon  said  that  "every  great  power  must  fol- 
low the  principle  that  it  should  not  encour- 
age direcUy  or  indirectly  any  other  nation 
to  use  force  <»'  armed  aggression  against  one 
of  its  neighbors." 

Last  week.  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln  R. 
Laird  said  that  the  Soviet  Union,  as  Hanoi's 
major  arms  supplier,  was  "a  major  contrib- 
utor to  the  continuing  conlUct  that  exists 
In  Southeast  Asia." 

Dobrynln,  who  spoke  immediately  before 
the  President,  had  said  the  new  agreement 
has  created  a  momentum  toward  general  dis- 
armament and  had  strengthened  hopes  for 
nuclear  arms  limitation. 

"It  is  our  duty  to  make  good  use  of  that 
momentum,"  the  Soviet  Ambassador  said. 
SlmUar  signing  ceremonies  were  held  in  Mos- 
cow and  In  London.  The  new  treaty  goes  Into 
effect  when  ratified  by  22  countries,  Including 
the  Soviet  Union,  Britain  and  the  United 
States. 

In  Moscow,  Soviet  President  Nikolai  V. 
Podgorny  said  the  treaty  "can  also  serve  as 
a  good  example  for  solving  other  pressing 
problems  of  disarmament  .  .  .  Our  country 
expresses  its  firm  determination  to  ccmtlnue 
its  efforts  toward  limiting  the  arms  race. 
Including  strategic  arms." 

In  addition  to  the  three  principals.  77 
other  countries  also  signed  the  treaty,  which 
would  prohibit  the  use  of  biological  and 
toxin  wei4>ons.  (Toxins  fall  between  bio- 
logical and  chemical  weapons  in  that  they 
are  like  chemicals  but  are  usually  produced 
by  biological  or  microbial  processes.) 

In  November  1969,  Mr.  Nixon  renounced 
the  use  of  biological  methods  of  warfare  and 
in  February  1970  extended  the  ban  of  toxins. 
He  has  asked  the  Senate  to  ratify  a  1925 
protocol  outlawing  the  use  of  chemical  and 
bacteriological  warfare. 

The  new  treaty  commits  the  signatories 
to  make  a  serious  effort  to  reach  a  new 
agreement  outlawing  chemical  warfare. 

CONFEBS  WTTH   POBTEB 

Following  the  signing  ceremony,  the  Presi- 
dent conferred  for  about  an  hour  with  Wil- 
liam J.  Porter,  chief  American  negotiator 
at  the  Paris  peace  talks,  who  has  been  In 
Washington  for  consultations.  He  is  expect- 
ed to  return  to  Paris  shortly,  where  be  now 
maintains  his  home,  but  he  is  not  expected 
to  agree  to  a  resumption  of  negotiations 
whUe  the  Communist  offensive  Is  under  way. 

White  House  press  secretary  Ronald  L. 
Zlegler  would  give  no  detaUs  of  the  Nlxon- 
Porter  meeting.  He  denied  a  report  that  an 
extraordinary  military  announcement  would 
be  made  here  or  in  Saigon  in  the  immediate 
future.  No  statement  by  the  President  Is 
planned  at  this  time,  he  said. 

The  State  Department  has  been  In  com- 
munication wl^h  allied  countries  through 
normal  channels  and  the  President  has  ex- 
changed messages  with  South  Vietnamese 
President  Nguyen  Van  Thieu,  Zlegler  said. 
He  would  not  say  whether  there  had  been 
any  messages  between  Washington  and  Mos- 
cow. 

Asked  if  the  President  still  intended  to 
visit  the  Soviet  Union  next  month,  Zlegler 
said  "We  are  continuing  with  our  planning 
for  the  President's  trip  to  Moscow."  He  said 
a  technical  advance  team  probably  woiild  go 
to  the  Soviet  Union  later  this  month. 

SAIGON'S   STATING   POWEB 

Asked  if  the  President  stUI  believes  that 
South  Vietnamese  lines  wUl  hold  against  the 
Communist  onslaught,  Zlegler  said  that  he 
does. 

All  official  Indications  suggested  that  the 
administration  wUl  continue  to  use  air  and 
naval  power  to  help  South  Vietnam  but  does 
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not  now  plan  to  reintroduce  any  troopi .  Mr. 
Nixon  U  scheduled  to  make  another  iroop 
withdrawal  statement  before  May  l. 

At  the  signing  ceremony,  he  commi  nted 
on  Dobrynln's  reference  to  the  strategic  krms 
talks,  and  said  they  would  serve  the  Intneats 
of  "our  two  countries  (and)  of  peace  far  all 
the  world."  I 

But  these  and  other  disarmament  a  ;ree- 
ments  "are  basically  not  an  end  In  them- 
selves," the  President  said.  "They  limit 
but  they  do  not  mean  the  end  of  war.  "they 
are  means  to  an  end,  and  that  end  Is  pei  >ce.' 

The  ban  on  biological  and  toxin  wea  >ons 
means  that  sclenttata  will  no  longer  wor^  on 
biological  weapons  of  destruction  but 
devote  "their  entire  energy  toward  working 
against  the  enemy  of  all  mankind— dlaefse,' 
Mr.  Nixon  said. 

The  goal  now  must  be  not  Just  to 
arms  but  to  end  "the  threat  of  war  vbilch 
hangs  over  the  world,"  the  President  sal  1. 

Each  signatory  of  the  new  treaty  agre  »  to 
ban  the  acquisition  of  "microbial  or  <  ther 
biological  agents  or  toxins"  and  the  mea^  of 
delivery  of  such  weapons. 

Each  signer  also  "undertakes  to  destroy, 
or  to  divert   to  peaceful   purposes  .  . 
agents,    toxins,    weapons,    equipments 
means  of  delivery"  of  such  weapons. 

Enforcement  of  the  treaty  Is  not  auton^tlc 
or  guaranteed,  but  any  state  which  finds 
another  Is  violating  the  provisions  of 
treaty  "may  lodge  a  complaint  with  the  Secu- 
rity Council  of  the  United  Nations." 
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IT  TAKES  REAL  COURAGE  TO  CK> 
BACK  THREE  TIMES 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or  nxAs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  26.  1972 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sihall 
tx)wn  of  Industry,  Tex.,  may  be  unfa  mi 
liar  to  almost  every  member  here,  but 
its  a  town  whose  name  exemplifies  the 
vitality  of  its  citizens.  Out  of  Indus  try. 
Tex.,  a  hero  has  come — not  the  kin(  I  of 
hero  that  was  just  at  the  right  plac  !  at 
the  right  time,  but  the  kind  of  hero  '  trho 
shows  in  a  tense  moment  the  solid  st  iff 
ing  he  has  had  all  along. 

Last  summer  Mr.  L.  J.  Luedecke  sa  ved 
a  man  from  certain  electrocution  w  len 
the  man's  auger  touched  a  7,200-volt  1:  ne. 
The  Texas  Co-op  Power  newsletter  for 
April  tells  us  what  happened: 

An  Austin  County  hog  farmer  has  recel  red 
this  year's  Riiral  Heroism  Award  of  the  Te  taa 
Farm  and  Ranch  Safety  Council. 

He's  li.  J.  Luedecke  of  Industry.  He's  c  re- 
dlted  with  saving  the  life  of  Ervln  Krue)  er, 
Jr.,  after  Kreuger  contacted  an  electric  I  oe. 

The  near-tragedy  took  place  June  10  :  ast 
year,  Krueger  had  delivered  a  bulk  load  of 
feed  to  the  Luedecke  farm.  When  he  put  the 
auger  in  place,  It  came  In  contact  with  a,  line. 
sending  7,200  volts  of  electricity  through 
Krueger's  body. 

Luedecke  first  detected  danger  whenJ  he 
noticed  leaves  burning  and  sparks  at  Ki  ue 
ger's  feet.  He  yelled  to  Krueger,  and  wtien 
Krueger  failed  to  respond  or  move,  Lued<  eke 
realised  that  Krueger  was  frozen  by  the  e 
trlcal  force. 

Luedecke  tried  to  puU  Krueger  loose  f^m 
the  truck  but  was  knocked  to  the  ground  by 
the  electrical  shock.  Luedecke  grabbec  a 
plastic  water  hose,  thinking  he  could  looj  i  It 
around  the  man's  body  and  pull  him  loi  lae, 
but  the  hose  contained  water,  and  again  ihe 
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shock  knocked  him  several  feet.  Luedecke 
then  found  a  piece  of  two-by-four  lumber 
and  pried  Krueger  loose  from  the  truck  with 
It. 

Krueger  fell  to  the  ground  with  a  thud, 
and  Luedecke  thought  he  was  dead.  But  he 
administered  artificial  respiration  anyway 
and  revived  Krueger.  Luedecke  then  rushed 
the  Injured  man  to  the  hospital  and  assisted 
the  doctor  In  removing  Krueger's  shoes.  The 
bottom  of  Krueger's  left  foot  was  severely 
burned  and  required  amputation. 

"nie  Rtiral  Heroism  Award,  a  plaque,  was 
presented  to  Luedecke  March  20  during  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Texas  Safety  Associa- 
tion In  Dallas.  Millard  Shivers,  director  of 
rural  development  for  Blue  Croes-Blue  Shield 
of  Texas  and  president  of  TBA,  made  the 
presentation. 

Shivers  said  Luedecke's  quick  thinking, 
fast  and  accurate  actions,  and  over  all  cool- 
headedness  under  stress  prevented  a  tragedy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  know  a  single 
individual  in  this  Congress  who  would 
not  try  to  grab  something  and  knock  a 
person  away  from  a  live  electric  line.  But 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  takes  a  lot  of  guts  to  go 
back  three  times.  Mr.  Luedecke  is  an  ex- 
ample to  every  citizen  in  this  country  and 
I  know  the  Congress  joins  me  in  sending 
him  our  highest  praises. 


April  26,  1972 


WASHINOTON  REPORT 


A  BILL  TO  CORRECT  AN  INEQUITY 
IN  THE  LAND  AND  WATER  CON- 
SERVATION FUND  ACT  OP  1965 


HON.  RICHARD  W.  MALLARY 


OF 


ONT 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday.  Aprti  26,  1972 

Mr.  MALLARY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  today  which  corrects  an 
inequity  in  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  Act  of  1965  which  im- 
fairly  discriminates  against  States  in 
colder  climates  and  against  urbanized 
areas.  I  refer  specifically  to  the  ntuTow 
application  of  the  act  to  bureau  of  out- 
door recreation  projects,  effectively  pro- 
hibiting recreaticmal  facilities  which  can- 
not be  constructed  without  an  enclosed 
structure  which  makes  them  technically 
"Indoor."  For  example,  outdoor  recrea- 
tion in  Vermont  includes  ice  hockey.  An 
ice  hockey  rink  with  a  roof  makes  a  lot 
of  sense  when  faced  with  heavy  snows, 
yet  because  of  this  roof,  the  rink  would 
be  considered  "indoor."  Likewise,  in  more 
congested  areas  there  simply  is  not  space 
enough  for  "outdoor"  recreational  facili- 
ties In  the  traditicxial  sense.  My  amend- 
msat  would  not  alter  in  any  way  the  for- 
mula for  distributing  resources  under  this 
program.  It  would  simply  allow  those 
States  who  so  elect  to  use  their  funds 
which  are  available  under  this  act  for 
"indoor"  recreational  facilities  where 
climatic  conditions  or  unavailability  of 
land  make  narrowly  determined  "out- 
door" recreational  facilities  unfes^ble  or 
Imprudent.  I  do  not  propose  to  change 
the  purpose  for  which  these  funds  are 
spent:  namely,  recreation,  but  I  do  pro- 
pose to  return  to  the  local  level  the  dis- 
cretion to  use  commonsense  in  choosing 
the  best  method  of  spending  these  funds 
to  meet  local  recreational  needs. 


HON.  WILUAM  E.  MINSHALL 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  26.  1972 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  foUow- 
ing  is  my  May  1972  WashingUm  Report: 
Wasrinotok  Rxpoit — ^Mat  1972 
ofikion  poix  kxst7i.t8 

More  than  35,000  completed  questionnaires 
have  been  received  and  tabulated.  Thanks  to 
all  of  you  who  helped  make  this  one  of  the 
largest  reqxuues  ever.  Hoe  are  the  reaidts: 

I.  Do  you  feel  the  President's  trip  to  China 
was  worthwhile?  Tes,  78.8%;  no,  13.4%;  un- 
decided, 8.8%. 

3.  Total  yearly  costs  of  the  VM.  run  more 
than  $1  billion  of  which  we  pay  about  36%. 
Should  we  reduce  ova  contribution?  Tes, 
79.0%;  no,  14.4%;  undecided,  8.6%. 

3.  Do  you  agree  with  the  way  Presldant 
Nixon  Is  ending  U.S.  ground  oombat  Involve- 
ment In  Vietnam?  Tes,  66.4%;  no,  38.8%; 
undecided.  103%. 

4.  Would  you  grant  amnesty  to  the  men 
who  left  oxir  country  to  avoid  the  draft  If 
they  agree  to  3  years  of  some  sort  of  faderal 
service?  Tes,  40.6%;  no,  67.3%;  undecided, 
2.3%. 

6.  A  Blue  Ribbon  Defense  Pane!  report! 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  achieving  mllttary  supe- 
riority over  the  U.S.  Should  we  tw^tntAtr^ 
arms  parity  with  Russia?  Tes.  66.6%;  no, 
30. 1  % ;  undecided.  13 .4  % . 

6.  Do  you  favor  continuing  the  present 
wage-price  control  program?  Tes,  63.7%;  no, 
36.0%;  undecided,  103%. 

7.  Would  you  support  a  "value-added  tax" 
(3%  national  sales  tax)  If  it  lowers  your  local 
property  taxes?  Tea.  33.0%,  no,  66.4%;  un- 
decided, 11.6%. 

8.  Are  you  willing  to  pay  higher  taxaa  for 
completely  nationalized  health  care  for  aU? 
Tes,  39.7%;  no,  61.3%;  undecided,  9.1%. 

9.  Should  the  twinittmm  hourly  wag*  be 
raised  from  $1.60  to  63.007  Tes,  63.4%;  no, 
34.4%;  undecided.  13.3%. 

10.  Do  you  support  my  constitutional 
amendment  to  guarantee  local  oontrol  a< 
scho(^  and  achocd  busing?  Tes,  77.4%;  no, 
13.4%;  undecided,  9.3%. 

II.  Are  you  in  favor  of  federaUy-cubaldlBSd 
public  housing  In  your  neighborhood  tat 
low-income  and  welfare  families?  Tee,  17.1%; 
no.  71.3%;  undecided.  11.7%. 

13.  Now  that  18-year-olds  can  vote,  should 
they  also  be  subject  to  adult  clvU  and  crimi- 
nal laws?  Tes.  94.6%;  no,  6.1%;  undecided. 
0.4%. 

13.  Should  the  Constitution  be  amended 
to  guarantee  equal  rights  for  women?  Tes, 
59.1%;  no,  27.5%;  undecided.  13.4%. 

14.  If  the  1972  presidential  Section  were 
held  today,  who  would  be  your  choice  for 
President?  Nixon.  67.4%;  WaUaoe.  8.4%;  Mc- 
Qovem.  4.3%;  Muskie.  3.9%;  Humphrey, 
33%;  aU  others,  5.0%;  undecided,  17.9%. 

15.  What  Is  the  moat  Important  lasue  fac- 
ing the  Nation  today?  (1)  National  economy, 
39.5%;  (2)  law  and  order.  15.8%;  (3)  unem- 
ployment. 9.1%;  (4)  Vietnam.  8.8%;  (6)  High 
taxes,  3.9%;  (6)  racial  problems,  3.5%;  (7) 
Government  Integrity,  3.4%;  (8)  The  envi- 
ronment, 3.0%;  (9)  mandatory  school  busing. 
2.0%;  welfare  2.0%;  miscellaneous,  12.2%; 
and  undecldM,  6.8%. 

THWARTING    NORTH    VIETNAM'S    BUTZKXKIO 

The  fact  that  we  shoxild  never  have  be- 
come Involved  In  Vietnam  In  the  flnt  jdace 
la  agreed.  But  now  the  North  Vietnamese 
Communists  have  huHed  12  of  their  13  crack 
divisions,  equipped  by  outside  powers  with 
the  most  advanced  weapons,  into  a  massive 
invasion  of  South  Vietnam.  In  doing  so  they 
have  brcAen  the  1968  pact  made  with  Presl- 
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dent  Johnson  not  to  cross  the  DemUltarlzed 
Zone  if  we  refrained  from  bombing.  They 
are  now  aware  that  we  are  going  to  continue 
to  iMroteot  the  orderly  withdrawal  of  Ameri- 
can ground  troops  wlAh  the  use  of  oonven- 
tlonal  air  and  naval  sxipport  only.  At  a  recent 
White  House  teleflng  for  Congressional  lead- 
ers, I  was  assured  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
Army  is  doing  well  and  that  no  American 
ground  combat  troopa  wlU  be  used.  Our  troops 
will  continue  to  be  withdrawn  on  schedule  to 
at  least  69,000  by  May  1st. 

Watered-down  Water  PoUution  Control 
BlU,  passed  by  the  House,  disappoints  those 
of  OS  who  voted  for  strengthening  amend- 
ments thait  failed  an  adopiOon.  Those  of  us 
committed  to  the  environment  hope  thfSt  pro- 
visions of  the  stronger  Senate  blU  wUl  pre- 
vail in  oonferenoe.  I  am  gratified  by  the 
commendations  I  am  receiving  for  my  votes 
on  this  measure  from  the  Sletva  Club  and 
other  oonservatl<nilsts. 


DISCRIMINATION  IN  THE 
MASS  MEDIA 


HON.  WILUAM  (BILL)  CUY 

or  mssoxTSi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  26.  1972 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  It's  common 
knowledge  that  the  mass  media  is  one  of 
the  institutions  in  this  country  deeply 
entrenched  with  racism.  This  topic  was 
brought  up  when  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  along  with  three  newspapers — ^the 
Boston  Oldbe,  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin, 
and  the  Chicago  Sun-Times — convened 
the  Harvard  Forum  on  National  Pri- 
orities. 

An  article  by  George  Packard  recently 
appeared  in  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin 
highlighting  the  mass  media  segment  of 
that  conference.  Whites  as  well  as  blacks 
Joined  it  in  denouncing  the  racist  prac- 
tices being  promoted  by  most  of  the 
newspapers  in  the  country. 

Hapetuhy,  the  recommendations  put 
forth  wiU  assist  in  tearing  down  the  bar- 
riers which  blacks  encounter  in  this 
industry. 

I  want  to  share  Mr.  Packard's  inform- 
ative conunents  with  my  colleagues.  The 
article  follows: 

Mass  Media  Accoskd  or  Racism  bt  Blacks 
AT  FoRUM  ON  National  Priorities 

(By  George  R.  Packard) 
Cambsidox.  Mass. — ^Publishers  and  editors 
sat  in  a  Harvard  University  classroom  yester- 
day at  a  conference  they  sponsored  and  lis- 
tened to  charges  that  the  mass  media  are 

loaded  wltn  white  racism. 

It  was  one  of  the  more  unusual  gather- 
ings in  the  history  of  American  journalism. 

Rep.  William  L.  Clay  (D-Mo.)  charged  that 
the  white-controlled  media  has: 

— Systematically  excluded  or  exploited 
black  talent. 

— ^DeUberately  mishandled  and  distorted 
newsworthy  events  of  the  black  community. 

— Either  ignored,  played  down  or  ridiculed 
significant  efforts  in  the  movement  for  black 
Uberatlon  in  America. 

COMREENCK  SPONSOBS 

The  conference  on  "What  Our  National  Pri- 
orities Should  Be"  is  being  sponsored  by  The 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  the  Boston  Olobe  and 
Chicago  Sun-Times  xMinprnptm,  along  with 
the  Congressional  Black  Caucus  (made  up 
of  the  18  black  members  of  the  UJ3.  House  at 
Bepresentatlves) ,  and  Harvard's  Institute  of 
PoUtics. 
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The  charges  of  racism  were  first  developed 
at  hearings  held  in  Washington  last  month 
by  the  Congieeolonal  Black  Caucus. 

Ben  H.  Bagdlklan,  a  white  assistant  man- 
aging editor  of  the  Washington  Poet,  and 
a  panelist,  said  In  reply  to  the  charges: 

"It  Is  perfectly  obvious  that  both  conscious 
and  unconscious  racism  has  been  pervasive 
in  most  of  the  mass  media  and  that  this 
has  profound  effects  on  the  American  view 
of  its  own  society  and  self-image  of  blacks 
and  whites." 

riNDS  CRANOKS 

But  he  added  that  "mass  communications 
in  this  country  have  been  used  primarily 
to  make  money"  and  suggested  that  blacks 
consider  using  economic  pressiure  In  both 
advertising  and  circulation  areas  to  bring 
about  change. 

Robert  Healy,  executive  editor  of  the 
Boston  Olobe,  and  the  other  of  the  two  white 
panelists  on  communications,  agreed  that 
there  has  been  racism  in  the  press.  But  he 
said  that  "times  have  changed,  at  least  as 
far  as  the  handful  of  papers  and  stations 
that  make  up  the  media  establishment  are 
concerned.  And  some  editcws  have  changed. 

"The  most  Important  change  is  the  fact 
that  at  these  institutions,  the  lines  of  com- 
munications at  all  levels  are  wide  open.  The 
bargaining  process  is  well  established,  and 
I  seriously  doubt  whether  the  black  com- 
munity is  going  to  let  us  off  the  hook." 

He  said  149  of  the  196  newspapers  In  the 
United  States  with  circulation  of  10,000  or 
more  don't  have  a  single  black  person  in 
their  newsrooms. 

"If  they  were  dragged,  kicking  and  scream- 
ing no  doubt,  to  the  level  of  tokenism  of 
which  we  big-shots  are  accused,  the  result 
would  be  a  few  thousand  more  blacks  in 
the  American  newsrooms." 

DIVERSE  SOLtmONS 

The  panelists  and  audience,  which  con- 
sisted of  publishers,  editors,  reporters,  com- 
munity leaders  and  media  specialists,  black 
and  white,  from  across  the  nation,  offered 
diverse  solutions  to  the  problem  of  racism 
in  the  media. 

Leonard  W.  Evans,  a  black  who  Is  pub- 
lisher of  Tuesday  Magaslne,  which  has  a 
circulation  of  2.3  million,  and  a  self-pro- 
claimed optimist,  urged  that  blacks  develop 
a  medium  of  their  own,  by  effecting  a  $1 
head  tax  on  the  25  mUllon  black  people  in 
America. 

But  H.  Carl  MoCaU,  another  black,  presi- 
dent of  Inter-City  Broadcasting  Corp..  New 
Tork,  said  the  cost  of  a  radio  or  trtevlsion 
station  is  "almost  prohibitive"  for  Macks, 
and  suggested  that  a  better  route  would  be 
to  change  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion regulations,  either  through  the  courts 
or  by  new  legislation  in  Congress. 

GOOD   NXWSPAPEXS  PROSPEB 

Responding  to  a  statement  that  newspa- 
pers are  In  business  primarily  to  make  money. 
John  I.  Taylor,  president  of  the  Boston 
Olobe,  said  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  good 

and  fair  newspapers  were  the  ones  that  made 
the  money,  while  the  new^i4>ers  that  are 
losing  money  iisually  become  bad  newspapers, 
because  they  are  forced  to  adopt  unsound 
practices. 

Claude  Lewis,  a  oolunmlst  for  The  Bul- 
letin, charged  that  the  term  "unqualified 
black"  Is  used  by  white  newspapers  as  an 
excuse  to  keep  blacks  off  their  staffs.  He  said 
there  were  plenty  of  "unqualified  whites" 
who  hold  newspaper  jobs. 

Charles  W.  Bowser,  executive  director  of 
Philadelphia's  Urban  OoaUtlon,  suggested 
that  new^apers  invite  blacks  from  outside 
to  sit  in  on  key  policymaking  decisions,  if 
they  were  unable  to  find  blacks  on  ^elr  own 
staffs  to  do  so. 

BULLETIN    HOLDS    CONSX7LTATTON8 

Robert  L.  Taylor,  president  and  publisher 
of  The  Bulletin,  responded  that  The  Bul- 
letin regularly  consults  with  many  blacks 
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and  whites  throughout  the  city  before 
making  editorial  policy  decUlons. 

Ilie  conference  was  sharply  divided  on  a 
proposal  by  Congressman  Clay  to  %»»»"■»' 
pretrial  publicity  In  criminal  cases.  Many 
blacks  and  whites  felt  that  such  publicity 
served  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  defend- 
ants. 

The  conference  debated  national  priorities 
yesterday  in  the  areas  of  oommiinlcatlona, 
education  and  employment.  Sessions  were 
schedtded  today  on  housing,  health  and  law 
and  Justice. 

SBOWOrC   A   COMMITMENT 

In  a  welcoming  address  in  b^alf  of  the 
q>onsorlng  new^x^iers,  Robert  Taylor,  The 
Bulletin's  publisher,  said: 

"We  sponsoring  newspapers  are  dedicated 
to  making  oxir  respective  communities  better 
ones  for  all  of  \u  to  live  in. 

"By  our  sponsorship  of  this  dialog,  we  are 
showing  our  commitment  to  become  and  re- 
main involved  in  helping  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems continually  under  focxis  in  our  news 
and  editorial  pages. 

"Like  other  institutions,  we  have  had  prob- 
lems with  racial  tensions,  and  we  hope  this 
conference  can  give  new  directions  to  eff<»ts 
to  overcome  these  problems." 


CLEMENTE'S  GREATNESS 
RECOGNIZED 


HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OP  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OF  REPRESENTATTVXS 

Wednesday.  AprU  26.  1972 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
baseball  fans  of  Pittsburgh  have  been 
treated  for  the  past  15  years  to  the  base- 
ball exploits  of  ODs  Roberto  Walker  Cle- 
mente,  the  best  outfielder  in  the  game 
today. 

Pittsburghers  have  come  to  take  for 
granted  the  great  hitting,  the  superb 
fielding,  the  superaccurate  throwing 
arm.  and  tlie  general  dazzle  that  Cle- 
mente  generates  when  playing. 

Clonente  has  led  the  Nattonal  League 
In  batting  four  times  in  the  past  7  years. 
He  was  Most  Valuable  Player  in  1986.  He 
has  won  the  Golden  Glove,  symbol  of  de- 
fensive excellence,  for  12  consecutive 
years.  And  be  has  the  highest  lifetime 
batting  average  of  any  active  player. 

But  Pittsburgh  fans  watching  Roberto 
Clemente  day  in  and  day  out  took  his 
greatness  for  granted.  It  was  a  fact  of 
life.  To  us  he  was  the  best  all-round 
player  in  the  game. 

Yet  it  took  a  superlative  effort  in  last 
year's  world  series,  when  he  led  the  Pi- 
rates to  a  dramatic  seven-gune  victory, 
for  the  rest  of  the  baseball  world  to 
realize  what  Pittsburgh  already  knew. 

A  recent  article  in  the  Pittsburgh 
Post- Gazette  chronicles  Clemente's  bat- 
tle for  recognition.  I  insert  it  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  time. 

The  article  follows: 
Clemente's  Time  or  HoNoa  Has  Come  .  .  . 
(By  C.  R.  Ways) 

"When  Roberto  Clemente  dies,"  said  broad- 
caster Joe  Oaraglola  at  a  recent  baseball 
awards  banquet,  "his  body  will  hit  J20." 

This  about  a  37-year-old,  medlum-slEed 
body  which  Whitman  might  have  in  mind 
If  he  were  around  to  write  "I  Sing  the  Body 
Electric"  today.  In  fact.  Whitman  or  some- 
one else  as  eq>anslve  might  well  write  "I 
Sing  Roberto  Clemente"  today,  for  this  la 
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the  great  Puerto  Rlcan  Plttaburgta  PlraUi 
rlghtnelder'8  time  of  boncM-. 

Uke  novellsta'  and  Preatdents',  baaeba:i 
stars'  reputations  fluctuate,  and  Clemente'i 
U  currently,  finally,  pretty  cloee  to  whit 
Clemente  thinks  It  ought  to  be. 

His  body  Isn't,  though.  An  electric  body  li 
hard  to  live  with.  In  Bradenton,  Fla.,  wher) 
the  Pirates  go  for  spring  training,  Clemente 
had  strolled  the  team's  Pirate  Olty  darmt 
tory-tralnlng-fleld  complex  In  his  long-ool' 
lar-tab  shlrU  and  brilliant  slacks,  as  tIvM 
a  major-leaguer  as  there  Is,  with  features  thai 
might  be  carved  In  ebony  and  teeth  thai 
might   be  painted   on   black   velvet,  slgnlnf 
autographs  with  dignity  and  a  few  gracloui 
words    for    clusters    of    fluttering    retired 
ladies. 

Clemente  started  In  1973  season  from  a 
great  World  Series.  Last  October,  when  the 
Pirates  upset  the  Baltimore  Orioles  four 
games  to  three,  Clemente  batted  .414.  hit  two 
home  runs  and  missed  another  by  three 
Inches,  made  two  notable  running  catches. 
Intimidated  runners  with  his  throws  and 
was  named  Most  Valuable  Player  of  the 
Series. 

Now,  that  would  be  a  fine  consummation  of 
anyone's  17th  season  In  the  major  leagues, 
but  In  the  case  of  Clemente  It  was  especially 
right  and  timely.  Uke  an  O-for-4  slugger 
who  Is  said  to  be  "due"  for  a  hit.  Clemente 
was  due  to  lead  a  team  to  glory.  He  la  after 
all  the  only  active  member  of  the  Pirates 
who  will  unquestionably  be  elected  to  base- 
ball's Hall  of  Fame,  and  yet  until  the  '71 
Series  he  has  never  been  established  as  the 
man  who  made  the  difference. 

This  Is  a  delicate  matter.  The  man  who 
makes  the  difference  is  the  team  leader,  the 
tough  out  In  the  last  Inning,  the  man  who 
comes  up  with  the  big  play  when  it  counts. 
The  other  active  players  who  are  Hall  of  Fame 
cinches — Willie  Mays.  Hank  Aaron,  Bob  Gib- 
son, Prank  and  Brooks  Robinson — are  all 
solid  make-the-dlfTerence  figures. 

Of  these  only  Mays  and  Aaron  can  be  said 
to  be  as  gifted  as  Clemente;  as  Clemente  said 
defensively  but  defenslbly  early  on  In  last 
year's  Series,  "Nobody  does  anything  better 
than  me  In  baseball." 

Clemente,  however,  had  not  proved  himself 
as  a  kingpin.  Tes,  a  thrilling  performer  on 
a  given  play;  yes,  an  astoundlngly  consistent 
high-average  hitter  (four  batting  champion- 
ships, .318  lifetime  and  climbing),  but  also 
a  man  who  is  In  and  out  of  the  lineup,  who 
complains  about  myriad  Uls.  and  who,  moat 
tellingly,  had  never  been  Identified  with  the 
winning  of  a  f>ennant  or  a  Series. 

In  1060  when  the  Pirates  were  World 
Champions.  Clemente  hit  safely  In  every  Se- 
ries game  for  a  .312  average,  but  he  figured 
In  only  two  big  memorable  moments.  One,  he 
ran  Into  BUI  Virdon  (now  the  Plratee'  man- 
ager) after  Virdon  made  an  Important-leap- 
ing catch. 

Two,  he  reached  first  on  a  drlbbly  grounder 
in  the  seventh  game  and  therefore  was  on 
base  when  Hal  Smith  hit  a  big  elghth-lnnlng 
home  run.  The  two  thing*  that  will  be  re- 
membered longest  about  that  Series  are  the 
ground  b«Lll  that  bit  then -Yankee  second 
baseman  Tony  Kubek  In  the  Adam's  apple 
and  the  nlnth-lnnlng  home  nm  by  Pirates 
second  baseman  BUI  Maeeroekl  that  won  the 
seventh  game  and  the  Series. 

Clemente,  the  team's  leading  hitter  during 
the  regular  season,  was  virtually  Ignored  In 
post-series  coverage — untU  It  transpired  that 
he  had  rushed  away  from  the  dressing  room 
and  back  toward  Puerto  Rico  after  the  final 
game,  before  the  team's  beer-sloshing  cele- 
bration began.  Then,  when  word  came  that 
teammates  Dick  Groat  and  Don  Hoak  bad 
finished  one-two  In  the  voting  for  Most  Val- 
uable Player  In  the  National  League  and 
Clemente  had  come  In  eighth,  Clemente  sent 
up  a  cry  of  outrage. 

This  was  embarrassing.  It  Inhibited  the 
development  of  a  proper  make-tbe-dlfference 
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mysUque  about  Clenoente.  In  the  1061  All- 
atar  game  In  San  Francisco's  Candleatlck 
Park,  Clemente  tripled,  drove  In  a  run  with 
a  sacrifice  fly  and  knocked  In  the  winning 
run  In  the  10th.  The  papers  gave  more  space 
to  the  wind's  blowing  pitcher  Stu  MUler  off 
the  mound. 

Then,  In  1066,  when  Clemente  was  voted 
the  league's  Mo«t  ValuaMe  Player,  the  Pi- 
rates failed  to  win  the  pennant.  In  1070, 
when  they  finished  first  in  their  division, 
Clemente  hit  .363,  but  played  In  only  108  of 
163  games. 

In  1071  be  bit  .341  for  the  regular  season, 
but  he  ml— ed  30  games  with  assorted  in- 
juries, and  the  big  man  m  the  batting  order 
was  prepotent  WUUe  StargeU,  whose  home 
runs,  sheer  presence  and  run  production,  aU 
achieved  In  spite  of  agonized  knees,  over- 
shadowed Clemente's  contribution. 

But  In  the  Series  StargeU  dldnt  hit.  Cle- 
mente did.  He  bit  and  bit  and  hit,  as  TV 
looked  on  more  intimately — In  close-up  from 
several  angles — than  ever  before.  He  got  at 
least  one  bit  in  every  game  (so  that  he  has 
never  gone  hitless  In  a  Series  game — a  nice 
Item  for  myth-making),  he  produced  runs, 
and  his  second  home  run  put  the  Pirates 
ahead  to  stay  In  the  final  game.  Clemente, 
the  great  talent,  was  finally,  after  all  these 
years,  a  winner,  a  heavy  dude. 

All  of  which  has  to  be  rethought.  As  It 
stands.  It  Is  Oaaey-at-the-Bat  thinking, 
which  Ignores  the  true  distinction  of  Cle- 
mente. 

BasebaU  is  a  team  competition  and  not  an 
art  form,  so  the  value  ascribed  to  Getting 
the  Job  Done  (Winning),  as  opposed  to  ex- 
pressing oneself  intensely  and  with  style.  Is 
apt  enough.  But  baseball  Is  not  really  a  sport 
that  gives  rise  to  figures  like  basketball's 
BlU  Russell  and  Willis  Reed,  who  at  their 
best  could  be  relied  upon  to  dominate  a 
game  and  deliver  victory. 

In  basebaU  a  hitter  can  bat  only  four  or 
five  times  a  game — he  can't  Just  grab  the  ball 
or  station  himself  under  the  basket  and  take 
over — «uid  a  pitcher  can  start  a  game  oiUy 
once  every  four  or  five  days. 

Also  baseball  Is  too  chancy.  Casey  could 
hit  the  ball  on  the  nose  and  still  be  an  easy 
out,  or  he  could  get  Just  a  little  piece  of  It 
and  get  a  game-winning  single  or  even  a 
cheap  home  run.  Casey  might  never  come  up 
with  men  on  base,  and  in  the  field  he  might 
never  have  a  dlfflcvUt  chance.  Luck  aside,  not 
even  the  best  hitters  can  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  come  through  more  often  than  once 
every  three  times  at  bat. 

But  the  fans  want  them  to.  When  the  big 
hitter  grounds  out  In  the  clutch,  after  per- 
haps getting  two  hits  on  nearly  identical 
ground  balls  earlier,  they  feel  betrayed. 
When  veteran  Detroit  star  Al  Kallne  came 
up  In  a  do-or-dle  spot  In  the  1068  Series  and 
hit  an  intrinsically  dinky  single  it  was  re- 
ceived by  fans  as  a  great  and  almost  neces- 
sary confirmation.  They  want  to  be  assured 
that  the  star  is  there,  that  he  has  probabU- 
ity-defying  integrity  that  comes  through 
when  it  is  crucial  that  he  do  so.  But  Clemente 
has  other.  Inimitable  ways  of  showing  he  is 
there.  It  is  expected  of  ballplayers  that  they 
discuss  their  injuries  and  ailments,  even 
minor  ones.  In  grim  understatements,  pre- 
faced by,  "I'm  not  making  any  excuses." 
Clemente  is  utterly  up  front,  not  to  say  con- 
fessional, about  anything  that  Is  bothering 
him — even  If  It  is  something  uncanny.  "ITiis 
can  be  more  Interesting  than  a  propitious 
bit. 

In  bis  time,  Clemente  has  been  bothered 
not  only  by  the  usual  pulled  muscles,  but 
also  by  tension  headaches,  nervous  stomach, 
a  tendon  rubbing  against  the  bone  In  bis 
left  heel,  malaria,  a  strained  instep,  bone 
chips  In  his  elbow,  a  curved  spine,  count- 
less bruises,  one  leg  heavier  than  the  other 
(according  to  a  chiropractor),  hematoma  of 
the  thigh  Incurred  In  a  lawnmowlng  aocl- 
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dent,  wayward  disks  In  bis  neck  and  back, 
a  systemic  paratyphoid  Infection  from  the 
bogs  on  a  small  farm  be  owns,  severe  food 
poisoning  and  insomnia. 

And  he  has  always  been  very  open  about 
these  things,  with  teammates  and  managers, 
who  have  not  always  been  sympatbtlc,  and 
with  wrlten,  wbo  have  sometimes  been  glee- 
ful. 

Then  Clemente  Is  Incensed.  He  clalnu  that 
be  has  been  made  out  a  hypochondriac. 
When  you  ask  blm  how  he  feels  he  responds 
not  like  a  hero,  and  not  wblnlngiy  either, 
but  Ingenuously — earnestly  expressing  a 
nattiral  resentment  against  having  to  suffer. 
Clemente  grew  up  as  the  youngest  child 
In  a  large,  happy,  hardworking  but  com- 
fortable family,  his  father  the  foreman  on  a 
sugar-cane  planUtlon,  and  be  often  gives 
heartfelt  thanks  to  bis  parents  for  taking 
such  good  care  of  him. 

Maybe  he  is  spoUed  by  the  adulation  he 
geU  In  the  off-season  In  Puerto  Rico,  where 
he  lives  palatlally  in  the  blUs  outside  San 
Juan  with  his  beautiful  wife  (whom  he  met 
in  a  drugstore  while  buying  medication  for  a 
bad  leg)  and  two  children.  In  Puerto  Rico  he 
is  consuntly  giving  talks  and  appearing  at 
ceremonies. 

He  was  recently  named  an  honorary  doctor 
of  education  by  the  Catholic  University  of 
Puerto  Rico.  He  plans  to  return  to  Puerto 
Rico  In  two  or  three  years  to  start  a  chiro- 
practic clinic  and  a  Utopian  boy's  sports 
camp. 

Or  maybe  Clemente  wants  to  be  accorded 
the  simple  gee-whlz  deference  with  which 
Mays  and  Aaron  have  generaUy  been  written 
up  m  recent  years.  But  Clemente  is  not  like 
other  great  players. 

Even  aside  from  bis  forthrlgbtness  about 
pain,  he  has  more  to  say  than  other  great 
players.  Mays  and  Aaron  do  not  go  around 
saying  aggrlevedly  that  they  are  the  best  and 
should  get  more  recognition. 

But  then  again.  Mays  and  Aaron  do  not  go 
around  protesting  baseball's  reserve  clause, 
which  keeps  a  player  from  changing  Jobs  on 
bis  own  accord  and  therefore,  as  Clemente 
has  pointed  out,  deprives  baUplayers  of  one 
of  the  freedoms  of  a  plumber. 

Mays  and  Aaron  do  not  protest  that  blacks 
and  Latins  get  too  few  offers  of  outside  money 
for  product  endorsements.  Clemente  has  been 
complaimng  about  the  endorsement  matter 
for  so  long  that  he  now  affects  Indifference — 
but  vocal  indifference. 

"I've  had  a  couple  of  endorsements  but 
they  never  came  to  nothing.  I  dont  want  to 
make  any.  I  don't  need  them.  If  the  people 
wbo  give  them  out  dont  think  Latins  are 
good  enough,  I  don't  think  they  are  good 
enough.  The  hell  with  them.  I  make  endorse- 
ments in  Spanish  countries,  and  give  the 
money  to  charity." 

When  it  comes  time  for  formal  gratitude. 
Mays  and  Aaron  do  not  speak  as  feelingly  as 
did  Clemente  when  presented  bis  Series 
MVP.  trophy:  "I  respect  people.  I  req>flct  my 
mother  and  father.  This  has  given  me  the 
opportunity  to  know  people,  to  hurt  people 
once  In  a  while,  but  mostly  to  love  people." 
Nor  has  either  Btoys  or  Aaron  ever  told  as 
strange  a  story  as  Clemente  told  suddenly 
last  August,  when  he  revealed  that  one  night 
during  the  previous  season,  as  he  was  walk- 
ing back  to  the  Pirates'  hotel  in  San  Diego 
with  a  bag  of  fried  chicken,  he  was  kid- 
napped at  gunpoint  by  four  men  and  driven 
Into  the  hlUs. 

There,  he  said,  bis  abductors  forced  blm 
to  strip  and  took  his  wallet,  his  All-Star 
ring  and  $250,  and  were  aU  set  to  shoot  him — 
"They  already  bad  the  pistol  In  my  mouth" — 
when  be  managed  belatedly  to  convince  them 
of  bis  Identity.  Whereupon  they  gave  him 
back  bis  clothes,  wallet  and  ring  and  drove 
off.  Then  he  heard  them  drive  up  again 
behind  him.  They  rolled  down  the  window 
of  the  car,  said,  "Here"  and  handed  blm  back 
bis  fried  chicken. 
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That  Is  the  kind  of  thing,  it  might  be  said 
In  aU  re^MCt,  that  happens  to  a  Latin  ball- 
player. Latins,  In  the  30  years  since  they  be- 
gan to  enter  American  baseball  in  numbers 
from  Cuba,  Mexico  and  South  America,  have 
added  more  color  and  unexpected  personal 
drama  to  the  game  than  any  other  ethnic 
group. 

Chlco  Rulx,  recently  kUled  In  an  automo- 
bUe  accident,  made  a  vivid  reputation  as  a 
bench-warmer  (with  a  qseclal  cushion  and 
alligator  shoes).  It  was  RiUz  who  once  tied 
a  feather  on  his  head  and  chased  Atlanta 
Braves  mascot  Chief  Nok-a-Homa  aU  the 
way  to  bis  teepee  In  the  stands  and  pulled 
off  his  blanket.  Then,  last  year.  It  was  Rule 
who  was  goaded  by  his  former  close  friend 
Alex  Johnson  Into  pulling  a  gun  In  the  Cali- 
fornia Angels  clubhouse. 

Rico  Carty  of  the  Braves,  who  calls  himself 
"the  Beeg  Boy,"  and  Is  the  only  active  major- 
leaguer  with  a  higher  career  batUng  aver- 
age than  Clemente,  has  suffered  one  calamity 
after  another  over  the  past  three  years,  from 
tuberculoels  to  being  beaten  up  by  the  At- 
lanta police. 

On  Rico  Carty  Appreciation  Night  last 
summer  he  stood  tearfully  at  a  microphone  In 
Atlanta  Stadium  and  complained  that  cer- 
tain members  of  the  Braves  (by  ln4>llcatlon 
Including  Aaron,  with  whom  he  once  traded 
blows  in  an  airplane)  did  not  Uke  blm. 

Juan  Maricbal  of  the  Giants  throws  myriad 
pitches  from  myriad  an^es  with  a  tremen- 
dous leg-kick  and  once  hit  then-Dodger  John 
Roseboro  on  the  head  wtlh  a  bat.  Both 
Cesar  Tovar  of  Minnesota  and  Campy  Campa- 
nerls  of  Oakland  have  played  every  posi- 
tion on  the  field,  one  inning  each.  In  a  single 
game,  and  Campanerls  can  pitch  with  either 
hand. 

Wherever  Clemente  ranks  among  today's 
superstars,  he  is  the  best  Spanish -speaking 
player  ever,  and  that  places  him  at  the  bead 
of  a  rich  tradition. 

But  It  also  entaUs  a  communication  prob- 
lem. By  and  large  the  baseball  press  has 
not  been  able  to  cope  with  the  Latin  infiux. 
First-rate  player  like  Minnesota's  Tony  Ollva, 
Cincinnati's  Tony  Perez  and  Baltimore's  Mike 
Cuellar  go  virtually  unintervlewed  because 
they  don't  like  to  be  quoted  phonetically 
("bayzebaol,"  etc.)  and  because  Tom  Quinn. 
who  covered  the  Senat<»«  for  a  while  In  long 
haUr,  a  beard  and  a  frock  coat  for  the  Wash- 
ington Dally  News  but  is  now  off  to  Colombia 
to  write  a  book  about  a  witchdoctor.  Is  the 
only  regular  baseball  writer  I  know  of  wbo 
could  Interview  in  Spanish. 

Clemente,  wbo  knew  no  conversational 
English  when  be  left  Puerto  Rico  in  1064 
and  had  the  usual  problems  of  greet  loneli- 
ness and  Inability  to  order  food,  has  not  let 
language  problems  silence  him.  He  stUl  has  a 
considerable  accent,  but  he  Is  the  only  Latin 
player  to  speak  out  in  English  (though  sev- 
eral did  to  Qulnn  In  Spanish)  agamst  the 
ethnocentrlsm  of  the  American  press  : 

"If  a  Latin  player  is  sick,"  Clemente  said 
a  few  years  back,  "they  said  It  Is  aU  in  the 
head."  Now,  from  his  Series-hero  eminence, 
he  says,  "There  was  never  any  problem  about 
the  people  misunderstanding  Latin  playera. 
But  the  writers,  at  first,  they  thought  Latins 
were  inferior  to  the  American  people.  Now 
they  know  they  cant  be  sarcastic  about 
Latins.  Wblch  is  something  I  have  fought 
aU  my  Ufe." 

But  there  might  have  been  something 
ethnocentric  about  Garaglola's  impUcatlon, 
In  saying  that  Clemente's  body  could  hit  .330 
without  Clemente,  that  baseball  for  Roberto 
Is  aU  spontaneous  physical  reaction.  Then 
there  was  the  remark  of  a  Pittsburgh  coach 
this  spring:  "These  Latin  bitten.  They  Just 
see  that  little  white  thing  coming  up  there 
and  they  HIT  it." 

But  that  latter  observation  seems  a  fair 
introduction,  at  least,  to  the  essential  Latin 
batting  style.  Once  SangulUen  was  asked  why 
he  kept  on  swinging  at  the  first  pitch,  even 
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though  be  knew  it  was  a  bad  practice.  "Be- 
cause it  makes  me  feel  good  I"  be  said  happily. 
Ted  WlUiams,  the  former  Red  Sox  slvigger 
and  current  Texas  Ranger  manager  and  bat- 
ting maven,  has  always  maintained  that  a 
bitter  should  be  moved  only  by  pitches 
thrown  to  certain  hlgh-peroentage-yleld 
areas  of  the  strike  sone.  The  Latin  hitter  is 
more  Ukely  to  go  with  his  viscera  after  any 
pitch  anywhere  that  looks  sweet  and  chal- 
lenging to  him  at  the  moment. 

Clemente  almost  never  goes  for  the  first 
pitch,  because  be  hates  to  end  his  time  at 
bat  too  quickly,  but  he,  Uke  Oliva,  has  long 
been  known  as  a  bad-baU  hitter  who  can 
line  a  pitch  off  his  ear  into  right  field,  which 
Is  the  opposite  direction  from  where  a  nor- 
mal right-handed  bitter  would  bit  such  a 
pitch  if  be  could  hit  at  aU. 

At  6-foot-ll,  180  pounds,  Clemente  is  al- 
most exactly  the  same  size  as  Mays  and 
Aaron,  and  they  are  all  three  right-handed 
batten,  but  they  all  hit  quite  differently. 
Clemente  has  hit  balls  as  far  as  Bdays  and 
farther  than  Aaron's  best  bolts,  but  be  has 
averaged  fewer  than  20  home  runs  a  season. 
Until  mid-1970,  the  Pirates'  home  stadium 
was  Forbes  Field,  where  fences  were  so  far 
back  that  the  long  baU  was  less  wise  than 
the  Une  drive.  Partly  no  doubt  by  design  or 
instinctive  adaption  (he  does  not  like  to  di- 
vulge enough  technical  Information  to  make 
it  clear  how  conscious  a  stylist  be  Is),  but 
largely  by  virtue  of  the  inclination  he  has 
always  shown  toward  free  swinging,  which 
obviates  a  home-run  groove  like  Aaron's 
(Latins  are  very  rarely  home-run  speclaUsts) , 
Clemente  has  concentrated  from  the  begin- 
ning on  singles,  doubles  and  triples. 

ThU  has  cost  him  pubUclty— with  230 
lifetime  homers  so  far  he  wUl  never  make  a 
run  on  Ruth's  record  of  714,  as  Mays  (646) 
and  Aaron  (630)  have  been  doing  in  sports- 
writers'  minds  for  the  last  several  years — and 
is  also  the  main  reason  why  he  has  produced 
far  fewer  runs  than  Mays  or  Aaron  (each  of 
whom  makes  something  between  $35,000  and 
$60,000  a  year  more  than  Clemente's  current 
$140,000  salary)  or  Frank  Robinson. 

But  Clemente's  more  angular  bits  spring 
from  a  stroke  that,  for  aU  its  diffusive  appli- 
cation, deserves  to  be  ranked  with  anyone's 
in  terms  of  consistency,  discipline  and  force. 
The  good  bitter  holds  back  late,  to  see  bow 
the  pitch  is  going  to  behave,  and  then  some- 
how obtains  enough  sudden  leverage — 
enough  elbow  room  to  get  around  on  the 
ball — to  avoid  being  "Jammed"  when  it  is 
full  upon  him. 

Aaron  accomplishes  this  with  fabled  wrists, 
StargeU  with  sheer  trunk-and-arm  strength. 
Mays  "baUs  out,"  pulling  away  from  the  plate 
with  bis  front  foot  so  that  he  can  puU  the 
baU  to  left  field,  whUe  keeping  bis  bands 
back  BO  that  he  Is  not  overcommltted. 

Clemente's  maneuver  is  almost  the  opposite 
of  May's.  He  stands  far  back  from  the  plate, 
waits  very  late,  and  then,  with  bis  hands 
close  in  to  bis  chest,  typically  shrugs  the 
front  of  his  body  In  on  the  baU  so  that  he  can 
reach  way  back  and  swipe  it  out  of  the 
catcher's  nUtt,  virtually,  and  into  right  field. 
This  is  known  as  "hitting  from  the  inside 
out."  It  is  not  showy,  in  fact  It  looks  rather 
constricted  to  the  casual  observer,  but  any- 
one who  has  dwelt  at  all  upon  the  problem 
of  hitting  good  pitching  wUl  appreciate  the 
torsion  and  tensUe  stress  Involved  in  Cle- 
mente's solution. 

Such  a  wrench  is  enough  to  make  any- 
body's body  develop  kinks.  On  the  field  he 
strains  everything  so,  including  credtUity. 
Mays  makes  basket  catches,  with  his  hands 
cupped  at  his  waist,  but  Clemente  makes 
them  off-handedly  way  below  bis  waist.  Other 
outfielden  make  running  or  even  diving 
catches,  but  Clemente  makes  sitting 
down  catcbas,  slldlng-on-one-hlp  catches, 
and  catches  which  piovoks  Managsr  Harry 
Walker  of  Hoiiston  to  say,  "He  took  it  full 
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fUght  and  hit  the  wall  wide  open.  It  was  the 
best  I've  ever  seen." 

Once  Clemente  fielded  a  bunt.  There  were 
runnera  on  first  and  second,  and  the  Pirate 
shortstop  was  covering  third.  The  baU  was 
bunted  to  where  the  shortstop  would  have 
been.  Clemente.  playing  right  field,  the  posi- 
tion farthest  from  shortstop,  came  ruimlng 
up,  grabbed  the  baU  on  the  ground  and  threw 
the  runner  coming  from  flnt  base  out  at 
third. 

On  more  conventional  throwing  plays,  Cle- 
mente exhibits  the  best  outfield  arm  in  base- 
baU. And  nobody  quite  combines  a  ruimlng 
catch,  a  whirl  and  a  throw  the  way  Clemente 
does — so  that  he  Is  occasionally  photographed 
suspended  sideways  In  the  air,  about  four  feet 
above  the  ground,  releasing  a  lightning  bolt 
But  Clemente  has  always  had  these  mar- 
velous bodUy  functions.  In  the  past,  on  the 
mainland,  he  has  also  had  too  few  rewards 
to  suit  him.  As  recently  as  last  spring  he  had 
boos  from  the  Pittsburgh  fans  because  he 
was  sitting  out  so  many  games.  And  untU  re- 
cent years  be  tended  to  be  on  the  outs  with 
his  managen  and  teammates. 

The  fans  In  1072,  however.  wUl  be  cheering 
and  indulging  a  new  national  institution. 
And  today's  Pirates  have  incorporated  Cle- 
mente into  one  of  the  loosest  and  best-inte- 
grated teams  ever.  When  Clemente  broke  in 
with  the  Pirates  in  the  mld-flftles  they  bad 
racial  tensions  that  doubtless  contributed  to 
Clemente's  moodiness,  but  last  year  they 
fielded  (on  occasion)  the  first  aU -black  lUne 
in  big-league  history,  and  for  the  last  couple 
of  years  their  dressing  room  has  echoed  with 
Jovial  racial  slurs  and  exuberant  interethnlc 
grappimg. 

Nobody  grabs  Clemente,  but  SangulUen 
and  pitcher  Dock  Ellis  do  open  imitations  of 
Ills  limps  and  complaints,  which  no  one 
would  have  dared  to  do,  or  had  enough  af- 
fection to  do,  a  few  yean  back.  And  when 
asked  about  Clemente's  qualities  of  leader- 
ship, SangiUlIen  says,  seriously,  "He  Is  the  in- 
spiration." 

Clemente  doesnt  want  to  sit  quietly  by 
while  something  is  making  him  feel  bad,  and 
he  doesnt  want  to  play  with  injuries  when 
they  might  cause  him  to  embarrass  himself. 
No  one  else  In  baseball  has  numaged  to  main- 
tain such  a  posture  and  stUl  claim  the  high- 
est respect  of  peers  and  public.  Now  that  be 
has  last  year's  Series  to  his  credit,  Clemente 
can  do  it. 

If  it  takes  an  M.  V.  P.  trophy  to  certify 
Clemente  in  the  public  mind,  then  by  all 
means  he  ought  to  have  one,  because  he  is 
more  than  a  superstar,  he  is  a  man  who  not 
only  bits  but  also  talks  and  behaves  from  the 
Inside  out. 

"It  was  not  the  best  I  could  do."  said  Cle- 
mente after  the  Series,  "but  maybe  the  best 
anyone  else  could  do.  I  have  an  injury."  The 
dressing  room  was  fiowlng  with  slung  cham- 
pagne. Pitcher  Dave  Glustl  crept  up  behind 
Clemente  with  a  fizzling  bottle.  "Dont  spray 
me,"  Clemente  cried.  "I  got  a  bad  eye."  Who 
else  in  baseball  could  get  away  with  that? 
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HON.  WILUAM  D.  FORD 

or   MICHICAlf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  26,  1972 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
every  year  since  1952,  the  last  full  week 
of  ^ril  has  been  set  aside  for  the  observ- 
ance of  Secretaries  Week,  In  recognition 
of  the  invaluable  role  played  by  able  and 
loyal  secretaries  in  business,  industry, 
education,  government,  and  the  profes- 
sions. I  should  like  to  take  advantage  of 
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this  opportunity  to  pay  well-deservet 
tribute  to  my  own  staff  and  it  is  with  deei 
appreciation  that  I  salute  the  loyalty,  ef- 
ficiency, and  hard  work  of  the  member! 
of  my  Washington  and  district  offices, 
both  full-time  and  part-time  empldyees. 


ON  THROWING  STONES 


HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

or  nxiNon 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBNTATIVX8 

WedTiesdav.  AvrU  26.  1972 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
most 1  year  ago,  I  spoke  on  the  floor  oi 
this  Chamber  about  the  premature  and 
unauthorized  release  of  a  report  from 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
My  concerns  were  many,  not  the  least 
among  them  being  my  contention  thai 
the  release  of  a  committee  report  whlcn 
had  not  been  presented  to  the  full  comj 
mlttee  was  an  offense  not  only  to  th< 
committee   members    but   to   the   ful 
House  as  well.  Further,  such  action,  li 
my  view,  represented  a  violation  of  th<  \ 
spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of  the  rules  o ' 
the  House. 

These  concerns  were  reborn  a  shor ; 
time  ago  with  a  reenactment  of  th<! 
script  but  a  change  in  the  cast  of  char ' 
acters.  This  time,  the  lead  has  bee: 
taken  over  by  the  House  Committee 
Government  Operations.  Let  me  reel' 
the  sequence  of  events: 

On  March  29,  a  copy  of  a  commlti 
print  of  a  report  by  the  Legal  and  Mon 
tary  Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the  Coi 
mlttee  on  Government  Operations  wis 
delivered  to  my  office.  Presxmiably,  copi  !S 
of  the  report,  titled  "Block  Grant  Pr  »- 
grams  of  the  Law  Enforcement  AssIj  t- 
ance  Administration:  The  nnreallz<  id 
Promise  of  Safe  Streets,"  were  deliver  id 
at  about  the  same  time  to  the  offices  if 
the  other  members  of  the  ccxnmlttee. 

Clearly  stamped  on  the  front  of  tl  e 
committee's  print  were  the  words:  "Ho  d 
Until  Release  IDate  Approved  by  Fu  II 
Conmilttee  on  Government  Operations  " 
Accompanying  it  was  a  letter  from  Joipf 
MoNAOAN,  the  subcommittee  chairmi 
in  which  he  explained  that  he  had  aski 
Committee  Chairman  Chet  Holifield 
place  the  report  "on  the  agenda  of 
next  meeting  of  the  full  committee 
which  probably  will  take  place  ( n 
Wednesday,  April  12, 1972." 

Notwithstanding  these  admonltioi  s, 
stories  of  the  report  appeared  in  vario  is 
newspapers,  including  the  Chicago  Tri  >- 
une  on  April  7  and  the  Washlngt  n 
Evening  Star  on  April  10.  And,  on  Su:  i- 
day,  April  9,  the  report  was  the  subje  :t 
of  the  television  show  "Sixty  Minute^" 

Clearly  we  have  again  witnessed 
breach  of  committee  rules  and  the  sp: 
of  the  rules  of  the  House;  and  thus 
have  once  more  cast  doubt  upon 
Integrity  of  this  body.  At  very  least, 
have  contributed  to  the  public's 
ishlng  faith  in  government. 

The  Issue  is  not  whether  a  Mem! 
wishes  to  be  associated  or  disassoclai 
with  the  report — and  I  am  prof 
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neither  with  regard  to  the  report  under 
discussion.  Rather,  the  issue  is  one  of 
principle:  Should  some  Members  of  this 
House  or  their  employees  be  allowed  to 
foist  upon  the  public  as  an  official  report 
of  this  body  the  draft  of  a  proposed  re- 
port before  it  has  been  acted  upon  by 
the  responsible  committee? 

The  issue  in  this  case  Is  further  high- 
lighted when  we  realize  that  the  report 
in  this  instance  was  never  acted  upon 
by  the  full  committee.  In  fsMst.  the  sub- 
committee action  was  taken  at  a  time 
when  a  quorum  was  not  present  and 
has  been  made  subject  to  a  point  ci 
order. 

I  contend  that  it  is  a  fraud  on  the  pub- 
lic to  present  a  report  in  the  media  as 
the  official  acticm  of  the  responsible  com- 
mittee when  it  in  fact  is  not.  Not  only 
should  the  person  releasing  the  pur- 
ported report  bear  the  blame  for  mis- 
representation to  the  public,  but  the  re- 
sponsible members  of  the  media  must 
share  this  blame. 

All  of  this  convinces  me  that  when  we 
again  consider  amending  the  niles  of  the 
House  we  ought  to  provide  a  means 
aimed  at  preventing  such  misrepresenta- 
tions. First,  I  believe  we  should  assure 
that  the  unauthorized  release  of  com- 
mitee  reports,  and  proposed  reports,  will 
be  investigated  with  a  view  toward  iden- 
tlfjrlng  the  responsible  individual  or  in- 
dividuals. Next,  in  my  opinion,  a  specific 
penalty  would  be  In  order. 

In  the  case  of  a  Member  of  Congress, 
surely  he  or  she  should  be  subject  to 
censiu^.  If  the  responsibility  rests  with 
a  member  or  members  of  a  staff,  an  ap- 
propriate penalty  would  perhaps  be  dis- 
charge. 

At  this  time,  I  am  hopeful  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  will  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  clean  in  its  own  house. 
I  urge  this  House  to  do  the  same. 


Avril  26,  1972 


AMERICAN  FLAGS  AVAILABLE  FOR 
READERS  OF  NEW  YORK  DAILY 
NEWS 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or    NTW   TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  26,  1972 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  take  this  opportimity  to  com- 
mend the  New  York  Daily  News  for  the 
fine  public  service  which  it  is  perform- 
ing by  making  American  fiags  available 
to  its  readers.  Since  the  News  has  the 
largest  readership  of  smy  daily  news- 
paper in  the  Nation,  this  service  assumes 
added  significance.  I  hope  that  other 
newspapers  might  follow  this  excellent 
example. 

With  many  legal  holidays  coming  up 
shortly,  I  hope  that  many  New  Yorkers 
will  take  advantage  of  this  offer  and  dis- 
play our  fiag  prominently.  The  text  of 
the  News'  annoimcement  follows  my  re- 
marks: 

Do  Nor  Dklat;  Oit  YoTn  Flag 

For  display  during  the  coming  boUdays 
a  choice  selection  of  American  flaga  la  avail- 


able to  Newa  readers  as  a  public  service.  The 
flags  can  be  obtained  either  at  the  News  In- 
formation Bureau  counter,  330  B.  43  St. 

Conq>lete  S-by-6-foot  Flag  Kits,  with  pole, 
clamp  and  halyard  are  $3.35  at  the  counter 
and  M  by  mall. 

window  flaga,  12  by  18  inches  with  the 
spear-tlpped  bar,  are  only  $1  at  counter  and 
91.50  by  maU. 

Also  available  are  3>4-by-8^-lnch  Flag 
patches,  and  baked  eiuunal  U^  Flag  pins, 
which  are  only  60  cents  each  In  person  or  by 
mall.  Decal  3-by-4-inch  Flag  stickers  axe  5 
cents  each  either  way.  In  sending  for  the 
patches,  pins  or  stickers,  please  enclose  a 
BtanqMd  envelope.  4  by  5  inches  or  larger, 
with  your  name  and  home  address  on  it. 

On  all  orders,  specify  clearly  the  flag(s) 
you  desire.  Make  your  check  or  money  order, 
in  the  fvill  antount  required,  payable  to  New 
York  News.  Do  not  send  cash.  MaU  to:  VS. 
Flags,  the  News.  P.O.  Box  1642,  New  York. 
N.Y. 


MINNESOTA  COUNTY  OFFICIALS 
STRESS  CONCERNS 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or  mifNxaoTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  AprU  26.  1972 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  delega- 
tion from  the  Association  of  Minnesota 
Coimtles  has  been  here  in  Washington 
this  week  to  express  their  great  and  im- 
derstandable  concern  about  problems 
Minnesota  has  had  involving  Federal 
highway  funds  as  well  as  to  express 
their  views  about  other  pending  legisla- 
tion, including  the  welfare  reform  and 
Federal  general  revenue  sharing  pro- 
posals. 

The  delegation  includes  two  men  from 
my  own  second  district,  Robert  Finbra- 
aten  of  Adams,  first  vice  president  of  the 
State  association,  and  William  Koniar- 
ski  of  Belle  Plalne,  past  president  of  the 
State  group.  Bob  is  a  commissioner  in 
Mower  Coimty  and  Bill  serves  as  com- 
missioner of  the  first  district  in  Scott 
County. 

Others  in  the  delegation  include  Har- 
old A.  Larson  of  Montevideo,  president; 
Don  L.  Cafferty  of  Stillwater,  secretary- 
treasurer;  LeRoy  "Roy"  Johnson  of 
Coon  Rapids,  and  Ralph  T.  Keyes, 
executive  secretary  of  the  State  associa- 
tion. 

We  have  been  highly  pleased  to  wel- 
come the  entire  delegation  to  Wash- 
ington, and  are  most  {^spreclative  of 
their  guidance  and  concern  in  helping  to 
assure  smooth  coordination  and  opera- 
tion of  Federal  programs  at  State  and  lo- 
cal levels  of  government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  col- 
leagues, I  Insert  in  the  Congressional 
RicoRD  at  this  time  three  position  pap- 
ers of  our  Minnesota  association  on  the 
subjects  mentioned  above. 

FDKBAL  HICHWAT  LxOISlATXOIf  AMD  Abionis- 
TBATXVX    C!ONCXKNB 

Minnesota  county  government  is  respon- 
sible for  the  ocoatruction  and  maintenance 
of  a  highway  network  of  not  less  than  76,000 
mllea.  Under  constitutional  and  statutory 
proTlaioos  county  government  Is  the  prin- 
cipal authority  for  the  constructicm  and 
maintenanoe  of  a  system  of  county  state  aid 
highways  of  approximately  80,000  mUes  in 
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extent.  Of  this  system  38,000  miles  are  des- 
ignated Federal  Aid  Secondary  routes.  In  ad- 
dition it  la  estimated  there  are  some  45,000 
miles  of  oounty  highways  sunMrted  by  prop- 
erty tax  lerlea.  In  a  few  northem  Mlnneaota 
counties  the  county  board  is  also  responsi- 
ble for  the  town  road  system.  Highway  de- 
vtHaptauat  Is  so  important  in  ahaping  and 
fn<tii»tmiTHf  our  oommuDltles  we  are  oon- 
oemed  about  highways  over  which  we  have 
no  control  as  well  as  those  which  we  build 
and  maintain  in  our  own  oounty  otganlBa- 
tloos. 

We  are  pleased  that  Congress  rather  re- 
cently has  adopted  some  of  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  oountiee  ipeaklng  through  the 
National  Association  of  Counties  such  as  the 
establishment  of  a  separate  federal  aid  ur- 
ban system.  Increasing  the  federal  matching 
share  from  60%  to  70%  on  ABCD  projects, 
providing  limited  additional  funding  for 
critically  deficient  brtdges,  and  expanding 
the  use  of  federal  highway  funds  to  Include 
certain  types  of  joint  highway-transit  proj- 
ects. 

We  have  been  diai4>polnted  that  Congress 
has  not  seen  fit  to  recognize  the  backlog  of 
needs  on  the  ABCD  systems  and  Increase  fed- 
eral funding  for  these  systems  aco(»t!lngIy. 
In  the  1070  Federal  Highway  Aid  Act  the 
funding  was  the  same  as  for  the  two  pnviaaa 
years.  If  inflatioo  is  taken  into  account, 
there  was  an  actual  decrease  in  moneys  avail- 
able. We  urge  an  increase  in  appropriations 
for  the  years  1974  and  1976. 

It  is  imperative  to  preserve  the  dedication 
of  the  Highway  Trust  Fimd.  If  Inroads  are 
permitted,  surely  there  will  not  be  sufficient 
funds  for  even  minimal  highway  needs. 

Not  only  do  we  need  adequate  funding  but 
we  certcOnly  can  do  without  the  uneven  fund- 
ing process  involving  cutbacks  in  allocations 
which  have  marked  the  program  in  the  last 
few  years.  It  Is  extremely  difficult  to  start 
programs  which  take  several  years  to  com- 
plete and  then  find  we  cannot  continue  on 
our  programed  course  because  funding  has 
been  delayed  or  changed.  We  appreciate  that 
some  of  the  determinations  in  this  area  are 
not  the  decisions  of  the  Congress  but  we  va- 
gently  urge  your  8upp<»rt  to  change  the  pat- 
tern and  provide  that  all  funds  authorized  be 
made  available  to  local  Jurisdictions. 

To  be  q>ent  effectively,  highways  funds 
must  be  spent  on  a  logical  system  of  high- 
ways, classed  according  to  their  function. 
Oounty  road  departments  in  Minnesota  have 
cooperated  with  our  state  highway  depart- 
ment In  assigning  functional  classiflcatlons 
to  our  cotmty  road  system.  We  are  at  some- 
what of  a  loss  to  know  Just  what  the  federal 
highway  administration  intends  now  that  we 
have  the  documentation  of  a  functional 
classification  system. 

Within  the  last  few  years  it  has  been  in- 
creasingly difficult  for  Minnesota  ooimties  to 
make  good  use  of  funds  available  to  them  to 
be  used  on  our  federally  aided  highway  sys- 
tem. We  speak  prlndpidly  to  an  overwhelm- 
ing need  to  simplify  federal  requirements  and 
reduce  red  tape  in  the  handling  of  federally 
aided  projects.  Hie  procedural  requirements 
for  acquiring  land  and  building  a  major  in- 
terstate route  are  lni4>propriate  when  applied 
to  minor  changes  In  a  totally  local  road  sys- 
tem. Concerns  for  adeq\utte  notice  to  the 
public  and  ooncsms  for  minimAi  dlsturbanoe 
of  the  environment  are  valid,  but  merely  be- 
cause fedmal  funds  are  used  In  such  cases  as 
acquisition  of  addlttonal  rl^t-of-way  to  an 
existing  road  for  the  construction  of  turn- 
ing lanes  hardly  justifies  the  need  for  the 
same  cumbersome  procedures. 

Yet  another  difficulty  Is  the  delays  caused 
by  approval  of  wage  standards  In  Washing- 
ton. Minnasota  Highway  Department  for 
many,  many  ysan  turn  followed  a  plan  where- 
by negotlatsd  wags  soalss  are  used  as  mini- 
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mum  wage  scales  on  state  projects.  More  re- 
cently state  teglslatlon  caused  the  cotmties 
to  follow  eaaentlaUy  the  sams  plan.  We  feel 
this  procedure  should  still  be  followed  be- 
cause It  provides  adequate  protection  to 
workers  without  causing  undue  delays  in 
our  construction  program.  With  Minnesota's 
very  short  construction  season  it  is  impera- 
tive that  we  have  as  few  delays  as  possible 
Imposed  upon  us. 

The  Association  of  Minnesota  Cotmties  is  a 
volimtary  association  of  the  87  counties  of 
Minnesota.  Its  principal  purjKiee  Is  to  be  of 
service  to  county  officials,  but  we  think  it 
equally  Important  that  we  be  of  service  to 
state  and  federal  officials  as  weU.  In  that 
light,  if  at  any  time  members  of  the  Con- 
gressional Delegation  feel  that  the  Associa- 
tion of  Minnesota  Counties  can  be  of  help 
to  them,  we  will  feel  honored  if  you  would 
call  upon  us  for  what  assistance  we  can 
render. 


FIDEHAL  Oenebal  REVxmix  Shaxing — 
H.R.  11950 

The  Association  of  Mlnneeota  Counties  has 
formally  endorsed  the  concept  of  federal  gen- 
eral revenue  sharing.  This  statement  at- 
tempts to  relate  our  policy  position  to  the 
bill  currently  in  the  Congress. 

We  imderstand  that  the  revenue  sharing 
bill  which  was  reported  favorably  by  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  resulted 
from  many  compromises  worked  out  during 
the  course  of  hearings  on  the  bill.  Even 
though  we  have  some  reservations  about  de- 
tails of  the  bill,  recognizing  the  Importance 
of  the  concept  to  Minnesota  countries,  our 
position  is  in  favor  of  the  bill  as  reported  by 
the  committee.  Regardless  of  our  concerns 
about  Individual  provisions  of  the  bill,  we 
urge  all  Congressmen  to  support  the  bill. 

As  county  officials  who  have  the  req>onsi- 
bility  to  levy  and  collect  taxes,  we  are  cer- 
tainly well  aware  of  the  protest  against  in- 
creasing property  taxes.  If  a  county  board 
is  restricted  in  the  amount  of  property  taxes 
it  may  levy  (as  contained  In  recent  Minne- 
sota legislation),  obviously  we  must  look  to 
other  revenue  sources  as  a  means  of  pro- 
viding services  requested,  and  in  many  in- 
stances, demanded  by  our  constituents.  Be- 
cause we  are  very  close  to  the  electorate  we 
think  that  we  know  as  well  as  any  one  v^ere 
dollars  are  needed  in  our  own  communities. 
We  know  that  these  needs  may  vary  from 
county  to  coimty  and  certainly  from  state  to 
state;  and,  thus,  we  feel  rather  strongly  that 
a  general  revenue  sharing  bill  enacted  by  the 
Congress  should  allow  flexlbUlty  on  the  part 
of  a  local  governing  body  to  determine  how 
it  can  best  meet  its  unmet  needs. 

We  are  quick  to  assure  members  of  the 
Minnesota  Congressional  Delegation  that 
there  are  many  programs  within  the  high 
priority  guidelines  set  down  in  the  bill  need- 
ing new,  and  often,  large  sums  of  money  to 
meet  the  needs.  On  this  basis  we  do  not  reject 
out  of  hand  the  imposition  of  the  terms  now 
contained  in  HJS.  11050.  In  the  sense  that  we 
are  willing  to  accept  these  restrictions, 
though  somewhat  rductantly,  we  urge  your 
siq^Mrt  of  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  the  bill  will  pass 
the  House  of  Representatives.  If  It  does 
80  we  probably  will  be  conamunlcatlng  our 
ideas  for  changes  in  the  provlslims  of  the 
bill  to  our  two  Senators.  We  do  not  want 
to  cloud  the  Issue  of  the  passage  of  this  bill 
by  the  Hoiise  of  Representatives,  so  we  have 
no  mtentlon  of  introducing  thoee  ideas  mto 
the  discussion  at  this  time. 

There  are  features  of  this  new  version 
of  the  blU  with  which  we  find  slgnlfloant 
approval.  The  most  Important  of  these  is 
the  commitment  to  a  five-year-plan  rather 
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than  a  year-by-year  approach  to  revenue 
sharing.  It  is  only  when  there  Is  some 
reasonable  assurance  of  a  revenue  soxirce 
over  a  period  of  time  that  local  governments 
can  plan  for  the  future  in  the  best  way. 

We  support  the  policy  position  of  the 
National  Association  of  Counties  as  found 
In  that  portion  of  the  American  County 
Platform  endassed  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  National  Association  of  Counties  at  Its 
Iilarch  meeting.  That  position  is: 

"6.1.  Oeneral  Revenue  Sharing 

In  order  to  help  solve  what  Is  a  serious 
fiscal  crisis  among  our  states,  cotmties,  and 
cities,  we  call  upon  the  Federal  Oovemment 
to  enact  a  pomanent  general  revenue  shar- 
ing program  which  would  provide : 

1.  An  automatic,  annual  ai^ropriatlon  of 
a  designated  jwrtion  of  the  federal  income 
tax  base; 

2.  Distribution  to  the  states  primary  on 
a  population  basis  wHh  some  emphasis  on 
tax  effort: 

3.  A  mandatory  and  equitable  pass- 
through  to  general  purpoee  local  ga>vem- 
ments; 

4.  No  program  or  project  restrictions  on 
use  of  tlie  funds;  and 

6.  Additional  sum>ort  to  the  current  efforts 
of  many  states  and  local  governments  to  up- 
date their  operations  and  Incentives  to  im- 
prove the  quality  and  effectiveness  of  their 
programs." 

Looking  to  the  eventual  passage  of  a  reve- 
nue sharing  bill  by  the  federal  Congress,  we 
would  Uke  to  share  with  you  a  few  ideas  with 
regard  to  the  federal  grant  program  generally. 
We  think  a  general  revenue  sharing  bill  can 
assist  the  Congress  In  improving  the  proce- 
dures whereby  the  federal  funds  are  made 
available  to  state  and  local  government.  We 
lament  the  rigidity  of  many  of  the  guide- 
lines provided  by  the  federal  administration 
in  implementing  programs  initiated  by  the 
Congress.  We  think  an  improvement  In  the 
federal  grant  program  could  be  accomplished 
by  moving  toward  a  consolidation  of  existing 
grant  In  aid  programs  into  more  general  "pro- 
gram area"  block  grants;  reducing  the  com- 
plexity of  grant  application  and  reporting 
procedures;  and  reducing  the  number  of 
"strings  attached"  to  federal  grant  programs. 

The  Association  of  Minnesota  Counties  is 
a  voluntary  association  of  the  87  counties  of 
Minnesota.  Its  principal  purpose  is  to  be  of 
service  to  county  officials,  but  we  think  it 
equally  important  that  we  be  of  service  to 
state  and  federal  officials  as  well.  In  that 
light,  if  at  any  time  members  of  the  Con- 
gressional Delegation  feel  that  the  Associa- 
tion of  Minnesota  Counties  can  be  of  help  to 
them,  we  will  feel  honored  If  you  would  call 
upon  us  for  what  assistance  we  can  render. 

Weltake  Rxvobm — ^H.B.  1 
To  state  the  policy  position  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Minnesota  Counties  as  it  relates 
to  what  we  now  call  welfare  reform,  we  first 
should  state  that  we  support  In  general  the 
policy  positions  developed  by  the  National 
Association  of  Counties  in  this  field. 

As  members  of  the  Minnesota  Congression- 
al Delegation  know,  Minnesota  is  among 
those  states  where  in  oounty  government 
not  only  administers  the  welfare  programs 
but  is  also  asked  to  support  these  programs 
In  part  from  county  revenue  sources.  In 
Minnesota  this  means  the  property  tax  sup- 
p<xts  the  oounty  share  of  any  welfare  costs 
not  reimbursed  from  state  or  federal  funds. 
This  contribution  In  money  as  well  as  serv- 
ices by  Minnesota  counties  forms  the  basis 
for  our  association's  recommendations  in  the 
wfllfsre  field. 

Welfare  costs  have  risen  so  sharply  in  the 
last  few  years  they  now  become  an  almost 
Impossible  drain  on  local  revenue  sources. 
As  an  example  of  that  Increase,  the  total 
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county  welfare  levy  for  all  counties  In  Min- 
nesota Increased  In  the  14  year  period  9t>m 
1966  to  1970  by  4%  times.  The  total  ol 
county  levies  for  welfare  piuposes  In 
was  approximately  20  million;  In  1970 
latest  figures  available)  It  was  In  en 
90  million  dollars.  The  greatest  part  of  Ihat 
Increase  has  been  to  meet  the  requlreinents 
laid  down  first  by  federal  enactment/and 
regulations  and  second  by  state  enactment 
and  regulation.  Out  of  this  frame  of  i  »fer> 
ence,  Minnesota  counties  are  most  ft  nda- 
mentally  concerned  that  new  enactmet  ts  at 
the  federal  level  do  not  Increase  Minn  mota 
counties'  contribution  to  welfare  costs. 

We  feel  It  Is  most  crucial  that  some  form 
of  hold  harmless  provision  be  written  Into 
new  federal  legislation.  We  would  prefi  r  the 
base  being  that  of  our  costs  In  the  year 
1970  rather  than  a  later  year.  Speakln(  of  a 
hold  harmless  concept  we  sincerely  hope 
that  new  programs  or  new  labels  for  olc  pro- 
grams are  not  used  to  Increase  our  ezp  endl- 
tures  even  though  states  and  counties  '  rould 
be  protected  by  a  hold  harmless  featire  In 
the  categorical  aid  programs. 

For  reasons  that  are  certainly  well  k  Down 
to  the  Congress,  the  flxutnclng  of  publ  c  as- 
sistance Is  a  national  problem  and  It  re<  ulres 
a  national  solution.  We  call  upon  Ooi  greas 
to  establish  a  true  national  program  with 
strong  federal  financing  of  public  aaato  anoe 
and  Income  maintenance.  If  states  an  I  es- 
pecially counties  can  be  relleTed  at  a  high 
■hare,  if  not  all,  of  the  costs  of  financing 
pubUo  aaststanoe  programs;  working  {with 
state  agencies,  we  wlU  be  able  to  ds'elop 
and  coordinate  comprehensive  prograns  of 
human  aerrloes. 

In  addition  to  our  position  In  regaid  to 
financial  consideration,  somewhat  mors  spe- 
clflcaUy  we  call  to  the  attention  or  the  >>n- 
gresBlonal  Delegation  other  parts  of  our 
policy  statement  which  Includes  the  follow- 
ing: 

1.  Minnesota  countlss  support  the 
sthlc    and   feel   a   "work   fare"   oonoe|>t   is 
necessary  to  help  reduce  welfare  rolls. 

2.  There  U  substantUl  merit  In  a  separa- 
tion of  the  admlnutratloa  of  money  g  rants 
from  that  of  the  supplying  social  seiirioes. 
We  see  these  latter  programs  bslng  best  con- 
trolled by  a  substantial  Involvemei  t  of 
county  government  in  the  admlnlstrati »  of 
the  social  services  aspect  of  our  welfan  pro- 
gram. 

3.  We  support  the  concept  of  unlfon  i  eli- 
gibility, residence  and  settlement  re<ulre- 
ments  for  all  family  and  adult  welfai«  pro- 
grams. J 

4.  We  urge  a  simplification  of  granl  pro- 
cedures. At  the  same  time  additional}  safe- 
guards against  fraud  and  abuse  oma  bs 
developed.  I 

The  Association  of  Minnesota  Counties  Is 
a  voluntary  association  ctf  the  87  counties  of 
Minnesota.  Its  principal  purpose  is  to  be  of 
service  to  county  officials,  but  we  th  nk  It 
equaUy  Important  that  ws  be  of  serv  os  to 
stats  and  federal  officials  as  weU.  In  that 
light,  if  at  any  tlms  msmbsrs  ot  the  Con- 
gressional Delegation  feel  that  the  Asoola- 
tlon  of  Minnesota  Counties  can  be  of  b  tip  to 
them,  we  will  feel  honored  If  you  woul  1  call 
upon  us  for  what  assistance  we  can  rem  Isr. 


work 


TEACHINa  SEX  DI8CRIMINAT  iON 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 


or  mrw  tokk 
IN   THE  HOUSE   OF  REPRESENTAI 

Wedne»day.  AprU  26.  1972 

Sir.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Fred  M. 
Hechlnger  of  the  New  Yoric  Times  re- 
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cently  wrote  a  story  where  he  reported 
that  an  organization  calling  themselves 
Women  on  Words  and  Images  claim  that 
New  York  City  schools  are  teaching  dis- 
crimination. 

Women  on  Words  and  Images  points 
out  that  themes  and  quotations  gathered 
from  134  elementary-school  readers  are 
overwhelmingly  male-oriented.  They 
note  primers  which  show  women  doing 
menial  house  tasks  while  men  show  in- 
genuity, creativity,  perseverance,  and 
other  favorable  characteristics. 

If  the  Women  (m  Words  and  Images 
study  is  correct,  we  are  indeed  teaching 
chauvinism  to  our  pre-school  and  school 
age  children. 

I  would  like  to  include  this  article  in 
today's  Record  so  that  we  all  can  be 
aware  of  and  remedy  this  type  of  invid- 
ious discrimination: 

Mals  CHAxmmsr  Piglcts 

"Johnny  says  girls  aren't  fun.  .  .  .  Janey 
says  she  wants  to  bs  a  doctor  when  she 
grows  up.  but  she  knows  girls  cannot  be 
doctors,  so  she  will  be  a  nurse  Instead  .  .  . 
Janey  says  she  might  be  only  a  girl,  but  she 
isn't  stupid." 

Those  are  themes  and  quotations  cuUed 
from  134  elementary-school  readers  by  a 
group  of  25  women  in  Princeton,  N.J..  who 
call  themselves  Women  on  Words  and  Images 
and  are  affiliated  with  the  National  Organi- 
sation for  Women  (N.O.W.)  Their  study  re- 
sulted In  the  J\ist-publlshed  pamphlet.  "Dick 
and  Jane  as  Victims:  Sex  Stereotyping  in 
ChUdren's  Readers"  ($1.50;  Box  2163.  Prince- 
ton. N.  J..  08640). 

According  to  the  pamphlet,  the  selected 
books  from  14  leading  publishing  companies 
are  sexist — "overwhelmingly  male-oriented." 
The  group's  thesis  comes  through  loud  and 
clear:  male  chauvinist  conditioning  starts  In 
kindergarten. 

Some  of  the  books  studied  were  published 
some  years  ago.  before  Women's  Lib  became 
so  popular,  and  many  are  being  brought  up 
to  date  or  phased  out. 

The  women  say  they  found  that  stories 
about  boys  outnumbered  stories  about  girls 
by  5  to  2.  Boys  outnumbered  girls  4  to  1  In 
stories  showing  ingenuity,  creativity,  perser- 
verance.  strength,  bravery,  apprenticeship, 
earning  money,  competitiveness  and  explora- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  girls  exhibit  such 
tralU  as  passivity.  docUlty  and  dependency 
six  times  as  often  as  boys,  the  group  con- 
tends. 

The  boys  In  most  of  the  stories  were  found 
to  lead  adventurous  lives,  involving  much 
travel  and  excitement;  the  girls  rarely  ven- 
ture far  from  home  and  hearth. 

The  pamphlet  makes  a  persuasive  case,  al- 
though It  u  difficult  to  believe  that  the  study 
was  undertaken,  as  It  claims  in  its  introduc- 
tion, "without  preconceived  or  doctrinaire 
objectives." 

Qusstlons  may  be  asked  about  some  of  the 
yardsticks  applied.  For  example,  a  listing  of 
"sexist  quotations"  includes:  "He  remem- 
bered his  mother's  advice,  'always  wait  untU 
your  father  has  finished  his  food  before  ask- 
ing him  for  anything."  "  Or:  "Mary  U  a  good 
girl.  She  Ukes  to  help."  To  many  observers 
these  statements  would  seem  normal,  with 
no  sexist  overtones. 

Another  question  is  whether  books  for 
young  chUdren  should  be  expected  to  go 
beyond  refiectlng  the  world  as  the  children 
know  it.  When  dealing  with  the  realm  of 
work,  for  example.  It  seems  natural  to  the 
present  scene  to  describe  more  male  than  fe- 
male occupations,  or  to  picture  homes  In 
which  mothers  do  more  of  the  household 
work  than  fathers. 

But   the  pamphlst   argues:    "The  society 
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Into  which  our  children  will  be  expected  to 
fit  ts  very  different  from  that  presented  by 
the  readers.  .  .  .  Whether  or  not  we  like  these 
trends,  we  must  prepare  our  daughters  and 
sons  to  deal  with  them." 


BRANDT  GOVERNMENT  MISSTATES 
THE  CASE 


HON.  ROGER  H.  ZION 


or  ursiANA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  26.  1972 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  In- 
sure ratification  of  the  proposed  Soviet- 
Poland-West  German  Treaty,  the  West 
German  government  has  not  been  entire- 
ly candid.  Statements  have  been  made 
that  West  Germany's  allies,  including  the 
Ubited  States,  desire  ratiflcatioD  of  the 
treaty.  It  has  been  alleged  that  failure  to 
secure  ratiflcatioD  will  precipitate  a  new 
"cold  war"  period  of  isolation  for  West 
Germany  in  which  the  West  would  deny 
further  support.  The  Communists  have 
also  echoed  the  Brandt  line  and  have 
shown  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  West 
Germany's  non-isolation  from  her  West- 
em  allies. 

The  opinion  of  the  Soviet  press  was 
reflected  by  the  Munich  daily  Sueddeut- 
sche  Zeitung  on  March  18-19  in  the 
statement : 

with  Its  opposition  against  the  treaties, 
the  CDU-CSU  stands  In  contradiction  to  the 
course  of  foreign  policy  of  practically  all  Eu- 
ropean countries.  Including  the  Western 
aUles  of  the  Federal  Republic. 

This  is  simply  not  the  case,  whether 
West  German  sources  or  the  Soviet  UnlcD 
author  these  statements.  West  Germany's 
allies  ARE  interested  In  retaining  this 
nation  as  a  strong,  dependable  force  and 
friend  in  Europe.  They  have  never  en- 
couraged the  current  treaty  negotiations 
with  the  Communists  and  they  will  not 
be  unhappy  if  the  West  Germany  parlia- 
ment rejects  these  treaties.  Major  op- 
position to  these  agreements  comes  from 
the  Christian  Democrats,  the  party  of  the 
late  Dr.  Ademauer  who  always  supported 
West  Germany's  Western  allies.  The 
CDU-CSU  wishes  to  remain  on  the  course 
of  "detente",  in  supporting  the  goad  of  the 
free  world  In  seeking  peace  without  sur- 
rendering freedom.  These  goals  are  re- 
flected by  President  Nixon  In  his  own 
quest  for  a  lasting  and  Just  peace.  Herr 
Brandt's  shaky  government  continues  to 
suffer  more  political  reverses  and  it  can 
be  reasonably  inferred  that  the  treaties 
in  question  are  simply  not  popular  items 
with  free  men. 

The  United  States  has  no  intention  of 
deserting  its  European  alUes.  We  will 
permit  no  isolation  of  West  Germany  and 
we  will  not  support  any  program  of  sell- 
out of  West  Oennany  and  Free  Europe  to 
the  Communists. 

If  the  Soviet  resume  the  "cold"  war 
foUowing  the  likely  rejection  of  these 
treaties,  it  should  stand  as  an  amide  re- 
minder to  free  men  of  the  real  nature  of 
Communist  intentions.  The  German  So- 
cialists have  attempted  to  assuage  the 
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fears  of  tbe  average  German  concerning 
Soviet  aims  In  order  to  obtain  ratUlcatian 
of  these  most  unwise  treaties. 

Hie  Soviet  Bear  never  changes.  Rejec- 
tion of  tbe  treaties  will  result  in  con- 
tinued bad  humor  but  the  Soviets  have 
littie  alternative  but  to  sedc  detente  with 
the  West 


MUDDLED  SECRECY  SYSTEM 


HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or  FDCHBTLTAiriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE8ENTATIVSB 
Wednetday.  AprU  26.  1972 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
day  brings  us  more  evidence  of  abuse  of 
the  Nation's  security  classiflcation  sys- 
tem. 

I  ttiink  all  but  the  most  naive  wiU 
agree  that  the  security  classificatton 
ssrstem  has  been  used,  and  Is  being  used, 
to  classify  Information  which  bears  lltUe 
relationship  to  the  national  security 
but  is  tied  to  the  pcditical  fortunes  of 
some  group  or  another. 

Hie  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  editorial- 
ized reeentiy  on  the  farcical  threat  of 
Executive  privilege  which  the  White 
House  seems  to  employ  to  try  and  cower 
Congress  into  not  doing  its  Job  of  in- 
vestigating. 

I  include  in  the  Record  at  this  time 
the  editorial  entitied.  "Muddled  Secrecy 
System,"  and  inform  my  colleagues  that 
the  Foreign  Operations  and  Government 
Information  Subcommittee,  which  I 
Chair,  is  continuing  its  hearings  into  the 
dstssiflcation  of  information  and  related 
Issues. 

Next  week,  we  wiU  opoi  an  investiga- 
tion into  the  abuse  of  the  security  classi- 
fication system  and  hear  from  agency 
and  public  witnesses  on  the  matter. 

The  editorial  follows: 

MUDDLZD  SaCSECT  STSTBIC 

Arthur  Ooldberg,  former  Supreme  Court 
Justice,  has  underscored  the  government's 
capricious  system  of  secrecy  by  xirglng  the 
enactment  of  a  "comprehensive  statute"  to 
define  the  President's  responslbUlty  In  fur- 
nishing vital  Information  to  Congress. 

Testifying  before  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  Government  Information,  Mr.  Goldberg 
noted  the  Irony  In  the  fact  that,  while  presi- 
dential assistants  have  been  making  speeches 
and  answering  questions  tor  press  and  pub- 
lic, the  same  assistants  bavs  deeUnsd  to  tsstl- 
fy  before  congressional  committees.  And  at 
the  same  time  that  the  President  has  kept 
members  of  his  own  staff  from  appearing 
before  Congress  on  grounds  of  executive  priv- 
ilege, the  Justice  Department  In  the  Penta- 
gon Papers  case  has  been  trying  to  force  con- 
gressional aids  to  testify  despite  their  privi- 
leged relationship  with  lawmakers. 

The  whole  area  of  privileged  Information 
should  be  clarified  by  law,  not  only  with 
respect  to  congressional  access  to  informa- 
tion but  to  public  access  as  well.  Although 
a  recent  presidential  order  was  supposed  to 
have  relaxed  the  executive  secrecy  system. 
Chairman  William  Moorhead  of  the  House 
■ubocHnmlttes  has  pointed  out  that  the  order 
permits  the  classifiers  at  each  level  of  bu- 
reaucracy to  delegate  to  a  larger  number  of 
sul>ordlnatS8  the  authority  to  keep  InfcHma- 
tion  from  the  public. 
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In  vtow  at  the  amoiphous  and  lll-ileflnsd 
naturs  of  ths,  ssersoy  system  and  tbs  lack  at 
any  dear  statutory  autborlsatlCHi  for  it. 
Congress  should  draft  a  law  sptiUng  out 
the  i«w««t«d  categories  at  Infonnatton  which 
may  bs  olassUlsd,  stipulating  what  must  bs 
retsaisd  to  Congress  and  the  public  and  pco- 
▼Iding  Isgal  remedlss  tar  sscuilng  access. 


LARRY  EISENBERG  ELECTED  NA- 
TIONAL EXPLORER  PRESIDENT 


HON.  TOM  RAILSBACK 

OF  ■n.i.ntntm 

IN  TBM  HOTTSI  OF  BEPBESKNTATTVXS 

Wedneadatf.  AprU  26.  1972 

Mr.  RAIUSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  12  to  16,  the  Second  Annual  Na- 
tional Exidorer  Congress  was  held  here 
in  Washington.  During  those  4  days,  2.500 
Explorer  post  presidents  from  across 
the  Nation  attmded  conferences  on  sub- 
jects ranging  from  law  enforcement  to 
ways  of  improving  their  local  explorer 
posts.  They  also  met  with  President  Nix- 
on and  other  national  leaders  and  elected 
the  national  Expl<»er  in^sldent  for  1972. 
I  am  very  pleased  and  proud  to  an- 
nounce that  the  new  president  is  Larry 
Eisenberg,  18,  from  Rock  Island.  HI.  Rock 
Island  is  part  of  the  19th  Congressional 
District,  which  I  have  the  honor  of  rep- 
res«iting. 

Exploring,  a  division  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America,  is  a  coed  program  for  yoimg 
people  of  high-school  age.  It  is  designed 
to  give  its  members  opportunities  for 
^leclalized  training  and  experience  in  a 
wide  range  of  fields,  including  sailing, 
engineering,  medicine,  broadcasting  and 
law  enf(Mt;ement.  Explorers  woiic  with 
advisors  trained  in  these  fields,  but  a 
major  goal  of  the  organization  is  to  en- 
able the  Explorers  to  develop  the  ability 
to  handle  the  Job  on  their  own. 

As  national  Explorer  president,  Larry 
Eisenberg  will  have  a  number  of  impor- 
tant responsibilities.  He  will  r^resoit 
Explorers  in  national  and  international 
youth  events;  he  win  plan  national  ex- 
idorer  programs:  and  he  will  serve  as  a 
communications  link  to  the  more  than 
30,000  Explorer  posts  throufl^out  the 
country. 

lArry  is  wdl-qualified  to  fulfill  such 
responsibilities.  While  a  Boy  Scout,  he 
reached  the  highest  rank  of  Eagle  Scout. 
He  has  served  as  president  for  Explorer 
Post  2007  in  Davenport,  Iowa,  and  more 
recently,  as  president  for  the  1.000  Ex- 
plorers of  the  Blowa  council.  During  the 
summers,  he  has  been  an  ecology  and 
conservation  counselor  at  the  niowa 
councU  summer  camp.  Larry  is  an  excel- 
lent student  who  is  taking  advanced 
courses  in  three  different  subjects.  He  is 
a  member  of  several  school  clubs  and  last 
January  was  elected  Youth  Governor  of 
Illinois.  He  has  also  served  as  region^ 
chairman  of  B'nal  B'rith. 

Larry  was  elected  at  the  congress 
through  proceedings  which  gave  Ex- 
plwer  delegates  some  excellent,  first- 
hand experioice  in  political  campaign- 
ing and  decisionmaking,  llirough  a  se- 
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rles  (tf  caucuses  and  primary  elections, 
tbe  Explorers  selected  candidates  for 
their  national  Explorer  committee  and 
president.  Hard  campaigning  by  the  can- 
didates was  ooncJuded  by  a  full-fledged 
pc^tical  convention.  The  convention.  I 
might  mention,  was  chaired  by  my  ctA- 
league.  John  McColustxr  of  Nebraska, 
who  has  long  been  an  active  adviser  for 
Scouting  orguiizaticxis.  The  newly 
elected  officers  were  Installed  in  a  cere- 
mony led  by  Associate  Justice  WUliam  O. 
Dou^as. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Exidorers  now  have 
over  350,000  members,  who  are  busy 
gaining  new  skills  in  many  dlvendfled 
activities,  and  possiUy  even  taking  the 
flrst  important  steps  in  a  challenging 
career.  Planning  for  and  coordinating 
such  programs  will  require  much  time 
and  effort  on  the  part  of  their  new  pres- 
ident. I  know  Larry  will  perform  his  du- 
ties well,  and  I  want  to  congratulate  him 
on  his  new  position  and  extend  my  best 
wishes  for  a  very  successful  year. 


NEW  YORK  TIMES  CITBB  NEED  FOR 
TAX  REFORM 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRESENTATIVXS 

Wednesday.  April  26,  1972 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  enter  Into  the  Record  at  this  point  an 
excellent  editorial  from  the  New  Yoric 
Times  of  Monday,  April  24,  1972,  which 
comments  on  the  absurdity  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury's  recent  statement 
denying  the  existrace  of  tax  loopholes. 

As  the  editorial  states: 

A  rsasonable  and  significant  tax  reform 
program  is  both  possible  and  hl^y  desirable. 
It  dsssrvsB  a  high  place  on  the  national 
agenda.  lest  public  confidence  In  tbe  fairness 
and  Justice  of  America's  Institutloos  be  un- 
dermined. 

The  full  text  of  the  editorial  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

(Fnm  the  New  York  Tlmss.  Apr.  24,  1972] 
Tax  TTMBiFOaM 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  OonnaUy  has 
pound  scorn  upon  Democratic  Presidential 
candidates  hoping  to  eq;>lolt  the  economic 
issue  this  year. 

In  a  spee^  to  newspaper  editors  be  was 
particularly  forceful  In  opposing  tax  reform, 
which  the  Democratic  liberals  are  increas- 
ingly demanding.  The  PresUlsnt'B  chief  eco- 
nomic spokesman  said  he  did  not  want  to 
"destroy  the  real-estate  market"  by  ending 
the  income-tax  deduction  for  mortgage  in- 
terest payments  nor  "see  the  Dow  Jones  hit 
500  in  a  week's  time"  by  ending  preferential 
treatment  of  capital  gains.  In  effect.  Mr. 
Connally  denied  that  any  tax  "loophotes" 
even  exist;  he  reeled  off  a  list  of  tax  provi- 
sions, such  as  charitable  contributions  and 
tax-exempt  state  and  local  bonds,  which  he 
classed  not  as  loopholes  but  as  essential  so- 
cial instruments. 

However,  tax  reform  is  too  crucial  an  issue 
to  be  brushed  off  with  such  artful  demagogu- 
ery.  The  American  tax  system  today  is  gross- 
ly unfair,  it  bears  down  too  beavUy  on  lower 
and  middle-income  people  whoss  samlngs 
come  entirely  or  largely  from  wages  and  sal- 
aries, and  too  lightly — or,  in  some  cases,  not 
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ftt  »U— on  wwathy  p«nona  with  Urge  pi  >p- 
erty  Inoomea.  The  same  U  true  for  putlci  Jar 
Induatrlee,  eq>eclally  oil.  gaa  and  mlnevle 
that  benefit  from  exoeoslTely  generous  de]  tle- 
tlon  allowances. 

Tlie  oonvlctlon  of  great  numbers  of  wc  rk- 
eis  and  others  that  the  tax  system  Is  un  'air 
will  not  be  dlss^ted  by  Mr.  ConnaUy^  ef- 
fort to  discredit  reformers  through  f orea  «ts 
of  national  economic  catastrophe  if  sue*  ess 
attends  efforts  to  make  the  system  falwr. 
It  Is  typical  of  Administration  thinking  t  lat 
the  barometer  of  economic  misery  lor  )St. 
Connally  should  be  a  slippage  in  stock  prl  lee. 

But  the  stock  market  has  not  collapse  I — 
nor  has  the  economy — as  a  result  of  Inerc  ks- 
ing  the  capital  gains  tax  from  36  per  cint 
to  a  maximum  rate  of  80^  per  oent,  as  ^  na 
done  In  1969.  Nor  would  colli^Me  foUoi  a 
fiuther  Increase  In  capital-gains  taxat  on 
or  other  moves  to  levy  a  fairer  share  of 
burdens  upon  those  who  receive  huge  n- 
comes  from  property  ownership  or  specula- 
tion. Even  the  familiar  argument  that  si  ch 
levies  womd  destroy  capital  Investment  a  od 
economic  growth  has  sharply  dlmlnlst  ad 
force  when  the  great  bulk  of  Investment  In 
new  plant  and  equipment  Is  financed  »y 
corporations  out  of  retained  earnings  a  id 
depreciation  allowances. 

Similarly,  It  Is  disingenuous  for  Mr.  Co  i- 
nally  to  treat  all  deduotlons  and  allowani  es 
as.  In  effect,  untouchable;  he  did  not  happ  m 
to  Include  In  his  list  oU,  gas  and  mlneal 
depletion  allowances.  In  a  time  of  growl  3g 
concerns  about  the  exhaustion  of  nonrene  rr- 
able  resources  and  environmental  dama  (e, 
such  tax  breaks  are  not  only  unfair  but  i  n- 
wlse — since  they  accelerate  the  waste  of  »- 
sources  and  discourage  recycling. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  strong  temptatl<  ns 
upon  liberals  as  well  as  conservatives  to 
"demagogue"  the  tax  Issue.  Liberals  vho 
Imply  that  they  can  get  the  money  to  sc  Ive 
all  of  America's  problems  overnight  by  so  k- 
Ing  the  rich  are  misleading  the  public.  1  he 
reverse  of  that  bogus  coin  Is  the  conserva^e 
suggestion  that  nothing  can  be  done  to  mike 
the  tax  system  more  equitable  and  nuke 
productive  without  wrecking  the  economy^ 

A  reasonable  and  significant  tax  refor  n 
program  Is  both  possible  and  highly  desl  '- 
able.  It  deserves  a  high  place  on  the  nation  d 
agenda,  lest  public  confidence  in  the  fal  - 
QMB  and  Justice  of  America's  Institutions  I  e 
undermined.  It  Is  not  crltlcUm  of  the  syi  - 
tem's  faults  that  Is  impairing  faith,  as  M  '. 
Connally  contends,  but  stubborn  refusal^ 
correct  patent  Inequities. 


FARMERS  HOME  ADMINISTRATIO  ^ 
IS  BIG  HELP  TO  RURAL  WISCONSI  ^ 


HON^^WILUAM  A.  STEIGER  . 

or  wiscoNsor  j 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  26.  1972 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin,  itr. 
Speaker.  Spring  Is  welcomed  in  the  rut  ol 
areas  of  Wisconsin  not  only  as  the  plao  t- 
Ing  season.  This  year  we  look  forward  x> 
a  record  level  of  homebuildlng  actlvil  y, 
thianks  to  the  increased  rural  housli  ig 
services  of  the  U.S.  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration. 

A  progress  report  from  Administrat  >r 
James  V.  Smith  is  most  encouraging  f  >r 
town-and-farm  areas  such  as  are  foui  d 
In  the  6th  Cuigressional  District  in  ea  st 
central  Wisconsin.  The  rural  housing 
credit  program,  which  has  been  lifted  i  p 
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to  a  pace  more  than  double  that  of  1968, 
Is  running  about  12  percent  greater  than 
in  the  past  fiscal  year. 

Fiscal  1971  saw  this  F^HA  program  pro- 
duce 2,600  new  homes  In  rural  Wiscon- 
sin. This  year,  the  program  is  still  i^tin- 
tng  at  a  rate  indlcaUng  more  than  3,000 
homes,  financed  with  about  $40  mlllloQ 
of  insured  credit,  for  the  monttu  ending 
next  June  30. 

In  the  rural  sections  of  seven  coimtles 
In  the  6th  District,  nearly  700  modern- 
ized homes  have  replaced  substandard 
houses  for  families  of  low  and  moderate 
income.  This  represents  a  good  step  up- 
ward in  living  conditions  for  the  families 
concerned,  and  more  than  $9  million  of 
home  construction  that  could  not  have 
been  financed  without  the  program  as 
administered  by  FHA. 

Modem  housing  Is  one  of  several  lines 
of  fundamental  community  need  in 
which  FHA  has  proved  the  best  channel 
for  delivering  practical  support  to  the 
rural  family  and  small  town  of  modest 
resources. 

More  than  $120  million  of  farm  owner- 
ship and  operating  credit  outstanding  in 
Wisconsin  has  been  extended  through 
FHA  county  offices;  this  money  bolsters 
the  security  of  about  12,000  family-size 
farms  in  our  State. 

I  also  find  FHA  an  excellent  source  of 
help  for  central  water  and  waste  disposal 
systems  in  rural  towns.  More  than  60 
community  systems  have  been  brought 
to  construction  in  Wisconsin,  through 
$14  million  of  FHA  financing  imder  the 
Rural  Community  Facilities  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  experience  in  rep- 
resenting communities  of  our  district, 
that  no  Federal  agency  has  been  more 
responsive  to  local  problems  than  Admin- 
istrator Jim  Smith  and  ^e  Farmers 
Home  Administration.  This  has  been 
demonstrated  recently  in  FHA's  coopera- 
tion on  plans  to  provide  water  and  sewer 
services  now  lacking  In  the  village  of 
Mount  Calvary  and  a  sewer  system  for 
the  village  of  St.  Cloud.  The  assistance 
to  villages  In  Fond  du  Lac  County  will 
enable  them  to  satisfy  State  department 
of  natural  resources  orders  for  abatement 
of  water  pollution.  While  Mount  Cal- 
vary's application  had  been  pending  for 
a  good  long  time,  I  am  particularly 
pleased  with  the  efforts  made  by  Jim 
Smith  and  his  colleagues  to  approve  this 
application. 

A  sewer  project  has  been  completed  for 
the  Potter  district  of  Calumet  Coimty.  A 
new  central  water  system,  now  finished 
and  running,  has  solved  a  water  supply 
problem  for  Belgium  in  Ozaukee  County. 

More  projects  are  in  development,  and 
I  now  can  foresee  the  day  when  the  same 
standard  of  modernized  public  services 
can  prevail  in  every  community  of  every 
county,  urban  or  rural. 

In  the  House  we  have  recently  passed 
a  Rural  Development  Act  of  1972  that 
would  add  new  resources  to  the  farm 
credit  program  of  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
mlnistratioin,  and  a  much  larger  and 
broader  credit  service  for  rural  commu- 
nities to  Improve  their  public  facilities 
and  develop  new  enterprises.  I  have  every 
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hope  that  Congress  will  soon  complete 
action  on  this  bill. 

As  an  agency  of  rural  aervioe.  ^HA  Is 
living  up  to  the  goals  set  before  It.  I  com- 
mend Administrator  James  V.  Smith 
and  State  Director  Willis  Capps  on  this 
record. 


PREDICTING  WHO  WILL  BE  A  DRUG 
USER 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or  OALiroKmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATTVIS 

Wednesday.  April  26.  1972 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  Stan- 
ford University  researcher  investigating 
the  drug  abuse  crisis  among  our  youth 
has  finally  arrived  at,  and  fuUy  docu- 
mented the  conclusion  that  most  solid 
American  parents  and  citizens  had  al- 
ready come  to  on  their  own:  that  Its 
fimdamental  cause  lies  in  the  break- 
down of  the  family  and  the  collapse  of 
our  moral  values.  Unfashionable  though 
this  conclusion  is,  this  new  study  estab- 
lishes its  truth — and  it  is  high  time  that 
our  schools  and  drug  education  programs 
in  particular  took  account  of  it,  Instead 
of  actually  contributing  to  the  break- 
down of  the  family  and  the  abandon- 
ment of  moral  values  as  some  of  them 
have  been  doing  lately. 

Following  is  a  review  of  the  book,  ap- 
pearing in  the  Stanford  Observer  for 
April,  of  the  book,  Horatio  Alger's  Chil- 
dren by  Richard  Blum,  which  presents 
this  analysis  and  conclusion,  pointing 
out  that  the  children  least  likely  to  use 
narcotics  are  those  who  grow  up  in  deep- 
ly religious,  politically  conservative  fami- 
lies which  teach  strict  standards  of 
personal  behavior  and  require  that  the 
children  abide  by  them: 
(Ftom  the  Stanford  Observer,  April,  1973] 

FaiDicnMO  Who  Wnx  Bb  a  Dkoo  Usib 

The  probability  of  drug  use  among  teen- 
age, mlddle-claaa  youth  can  be  predicted 
with  00  percent  accuracy  from  studies  of  indi- 
vidual family  structure,  a  Stanford  research- 
er believes. 

Rlohcud  Blum,  research  associate  In  the  In- 
stitute for  Public  Policy  Analysis,  details  his 
findings  m  a  new  book,  Horatio  Alger's  Chil- 
dren (319  pp.,  $10.60,  Jossey-Bass) . 

The  class,  religion,  drinking  habits,  medi- 
cal practices  and  attitudes  toward  authority 
In  a  family  are  key  factors. 

"nie  highest  predictability  of  potential 
drug  abuse  among  teen-agers  oocurs  when 
the  family  has  high  users  of  alcohiid  or  other 
stimulants  and  depressants.  Is  not  strongly 
religious,  and  has  an  unstable  family  struc- 
ture that  Involves  clashes  and  probably 
divorce. 

Conversely  a  strong  family  structure  makes 
a  shield  for  young  people  against  pressure 
for  drug  use  from  the  peer  culture.  Bum 
finds.  The  obvious  conclusion  Is  that  a  return 
to  traditional  American  values,  strongly 
famUy-centered,  is  probaUy  the  beat  and 
possibly  the  only  answer  to  curbing  the  drug 
problem. 

Blum  divided  famlllee  into  low,  moderate 
and  high  risk  groups — ^the  high  being  the 
most  likely  to  use  drugs  of  all  kinds. 

In  gsneral,  the  low  risk  family  Is  more 
strict    in    btfiavlor    reqtUrements,    U    more 
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strictly  religious,  such  as  Mormon  or  Cath- 
olic; represents  a  working  dass  background, 
has  a  generally  happy  relatloDshlp  among  Its 
members  and  Is  p<flltloaUy  conservative. 

The  high  rUk  family  Is  more  pennlsalve 
with  its  chUdren,  consumes  more  alcohol, 
uses  both  preseilptlon  and  illicit  drugs,  is 
polMdcaUy  Uberal-radloal  left,  has  disrespect 
or  mistrust  of  authority,  follows  either  no  or 
llbwal  religious  afllUattons,  and  Is  Uable  to 
be  more  dlq>utatlous. 

Blum  also  identifies  what  he  caUs  a  "trou- 
Me  variable."  This,  he  brieves,  originates  In 
Infancy  and  has  a  link  with  the  mother's  own 
anxiety  or  some  other  dlstuxtMmoe  In  the 
mother-child  relaldonah^). 

"This  'trouble  variable,' "  he  writes,  "v^- 
pears  to  lead  to  continued  parental  concern 
which  is  increasingly  focused  on  expanding 
conduct  problems  and  continuing  psychoso- 
matic ones. 

"By  the  age  of  31,  group  diffwences  in 
drug  [risk]  begin  to  disappear.  Mother-child 
relationships  are  stressful:  both  mother  and 
child  suffer  from  self-doubt,  and  one  has  the 
lmpi«salon  that  the  whole  family  Is  Involved 
In  disputation  and  seeks  various  solutions 
outside  the  family,  from  garden  dubs  to 
drugs. 

"On  the  other  hand,  although  differences 
between  high  and  low  risk  children  on  the 
trouble  variable  are  consistent,  we  must 
stress  that  most  children  In  this  favored 
white  middle-class  sample  do  not  get  In  seri- 
ous trouble  at  any  time.  The  prognosis  for 
social  adjxutment  Is  probably  good,  and  al- 
most aU  of  theee  chUdren  as  weU  as  their 
parents  are  normal  people,"  he  writes. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  he  adds,  that 
high  risk  individuals  are  marked  by  self- 
concern  and  self-indulgence,  expressed 
through  the  pursidt  of  pleasure,  disregard  of 
the  rights  of  others,  and  de-emphasls  on  self - 
dlsc4>llne. 

This  Indlffat^Ht  that  "If  contn^  are  not 
developed  early,  the  child  may  subsequently 
be  plagued  by  his  own  Impulsiveness  and, 
with  good  reason,  may  begin  to  doubt  that 
he  Is  his  own  master,"  Blum  finds. 

The  moderate  risk  child  In  one  sub- 
categcny  Is  In  transit  to  high  risk;  In  the 
other,  he  Is  curlouB  and  flexible.  "This 
second  sub-group  of  moderate  risk  children 
has  the  advantage  of  adjustment  mechanisms 
and  wise  parental  care." 

"Illicit  drug  use  by  youth  Is  now  so  ccan- 
mon  and  has  engendered  such  widespread 
public  concern  that  one  may  forget  that  In 
the  terminology  of  the  law.  Illicit  drug  use  Is 
nevertheless  delinquency,"  he  en4>hasiBee. 

"Whatever  else  determines  illicit  drug  use, 
it  Is  still  a  willing  vlolatkm  of  the  law." 

Thus  drug  use  Is  anothw  chapter  In  the 
vast  llterattire  of  delinquency — the  factors 
that  are  characteristic  of  delinquent  children 
and  subsequent  adult  criminals  are  the  same : 
broken  homes,  absent  or  Irresponsible 
parents,  lack  of  discipline,  the  presence  of 
criminality  or  drug  dependence  In  the  par- 
ents, failure  In  affection,  warping  childhood 
expeoienoes,  association  with  delinquent 
peers,  and  the  "absence  of  immxmlzlng  af- 
filiations" such  as  church  or  community 
approved  groups. 

"We  would  predict,"  he  writes,  "that  the 
families  of  chUdren  In  our  high  drug  risk 
category  wlU  (have)  greater  delinquency: 
the  parents,  greater  drug  use  (including  al- 
cohol), greater  dtsharmony,  (and  as  an  In- 
sult) the  children  wUl  be  more  delta- 
quent.  .  .  ." 

Over  the  past  decade,  Blum  and  his  asso- 
ciates have  delved  deeply  into  the  national 
and  international  drug  scene.  At  Stanford  he 
Is  director  of  the  Joint  Program  on  Drugs 
and  Crime  and  Community  Studies  at  the 
Institute  for  Public  Policy  Analysis.  He  also 
serves  as  consulting  profeesor  of  psychology, 
as  a  consultant  to  the  Natkmal  Institute  for 
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Mental  Health  and  many  other  government 
agenclea. 

He  has  been  a  delegate  to  the  UN  Nar- 
cotics Commlasioa  and  now  Is  chairman  of 
the  xntematloDal  Peeearch  Gboup  on  Drug 
Legislation,  Geneva. 


NIGHTMARES   REVISITED 


HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

or  NXW  TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Avril  26.  1972 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  al- 
ready spoken  out  here  in  this  Chamber 
to  express  my  strong  (Ejections  to  the  in- 
tensification of  the  war  in  Southeast 
Asia.  At  this  point  In  the  Recokd, 
I  should  like  to  Include  the  text  of  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  Newsday 
which  I  think  correctly  points  out  the 
necessity  of  escalating  the  peace  confer- 
ence rather  than  the  war  effort: 

NiCHTMASES    RcvisrrB) 

We've  got  the  feeling  that  we've  lived 
through  it  all  before.  That's  the  way  It  Is 
with  recurrent  nightmares. 

It  feels  Uke  1964  aU  over  again,  getting 
fragmentary  reports  from  the  Pentagon 
about  North  Vietnamese  attacks  on  two 
American  warships  patrolling  In  the  Oulf  of 
1V>nkln.  That  first  episode  started  a  chain  of 
events  leading  to  large-scale  American  In- 
vdvement  In  the  Indochina  war. 

It  feels  like  Febrtuuy,  1968,  and  the  pivotal 
Tet  offensive,  when  we're  given  a  mixed  bag 
of  assessments  about  the  ability  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  to  hdd  their  own  against  the 
newest  Communist  thrust. 

It's  1968  all  over  agam  on  Capitol  Hill, 
where  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Octnmittee 
members  have  locked  horns  with  administra- 
tion officials  over  U.S.  bombing  raids  on  the 
North  Vietnamese  heartland.  Once  more, 
their  necessity,  effectlveneas  and  conse- 
quences are  In  dispute. 

It's  a  replay  of  1967,  too,  when  the  Soviets 
complained  this  week  of  damage  at  Hai- 
phong to  their  cargo  vessels.  Jeopardizing 
President  Nixon's  scheduled  peace  mission  to 
Moscow. 

It  feels  like  1969,  with  a  Senate  vote  this 
week  to  cut  off  funds  for  all  VJB.  fighting 
forces  at  the  year's  end,  providing  Hanoi  re- 
leases the  prisoners  of  war. 

And  there's  a  1970  feeling  on  coUege  cam- 
puses across  the  country  as  students  <»ga- 
nlze  to  protest  the  latest  course  the  war 
has  taken. 

Through  It  aU,  the  VS.  command  speaks 
of  raiding  only  oU  tanks,  storage  areas  and 
other  mUltary  targets.  The  North  Vletnameee 
point  to  destroyed  homes  and  markets.  We've 
lived  through  that  before,  too. 

From  Hanoi,  once  again,  come  Indirect 
peace  feelers:  This  time,  announcement  of 
readiness  to  enter  Into  secret  peace  talks 
if  the  bombing  stops  and  the  formal  four- 
party  talks  in  Paris  resume.  But  they're 
starting  to  evacuate  the  North  Vletnameee 
capital,  and  the  nightmare  goes  on,  for  them 
and  for  us. 

It  seems  obvious  that  the  way  to  halt 
nightmares  is  to  wake  up,  and  the  way  to 
prevent  recurrence  is  to  eliminate  the  cause. 

It  should  be  clear  now  that  no  amount  of 
bombing  wlU  do  that.  We  have  infilcted  more 
punishment  on  the  peasants  of  Indochina 
than  we  did  on  the  industrial  giants  who 
were  our  enemies  in  World  War  II,  and  we 
have  not  brought  peace  to  that  land.  AU 
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that  we've  done  Is  to  cast  doubt  on  our  own 
motives  as  a  nation. 

Unfortunately,  we've  let  the  opportunities 
for  peace  go  by.  We  find  oxurselves  acting  less 
In  the  Interests  of  the  South  Vletnameee 
people  than  as  champions  of  the  Thleu  re- 
gime. And  this  is  what  we  must  reexamine 
and  reorder. 

If  these  nightmares  are  not  to  recur,  we've 
got  to  stop  depending  on  bombing  raids  to 
produce  a  poUtlcal  settlement  in  that  rav- 
aged land.  Not  only  must  we  continue  with- 
drawing our  own  troops  and  move  out  of 
the  war  room;  we  have  to  move  back  Into 
the  conference  room  in  Paris,  and  elsewhere. 

President  Nixon,  If  he  geU  to  Moscow  as 
planned,  ought  to  seek  mutxial  deeecalatlon 
with  the  Russians,  who  have  provocatively 
been  feeding  the  North  Vietnamese  offensive. 

And  in  resuming  negotiations  to  achieve 
a  poUtical  settlement,  we  must  not  stand  in 
the  way  of  a  coaUtion  govenmient  that  em- 
braces aU  of  South  Vietnam's  poUtlcal  ele- 
ments, inclixllng  the  Communists  and  other 
opponents  of  the  Saigon  Administration.  Like 
It  or  not,  we  must  reconcile  ourselves  to 
whatever  emerges. 

We'U  never  get  rid  at  thoee  nightmares 
any  other  way. 


GERRI METZ  WRITES  INFORMATIVE 
ARTICLE,  "THE  BOTTOMLESS  PIT" 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF  NEW  TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  26.  1972 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lem of  drug  addiction  in  the  United 
States  has  reached  epidemic  proportions. 
In  response  to  this  crisis.  Congress  re- 
cently established  the  Special  Action  Of- 
fice for  Drug  Abuse  to  act  as  a  central 
coordinating  body  in  our  fight  against 
illegal  use  of  narcotics  and  dangerous 
drugs.  The  President  simultaneous  an- 
nounced an  all-out  effort  to  cut  off  the 
flow  of  illegal  drugs  and  narcotics  Into 
this  country  and  to  educate  pe(K>le 
against  the  use  of  such  products. 

In  our  effort  to  learn  about  the  prob- 
lems associated  with  drug  addiction,  we 
often  read  articles  writtm  by  profes- 
sionals and  other  experts  in  the  field. 
We  seldom,  however,  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  read  an  article  written  by  some- 
one most  directly  involved  with  the  prob- 
lem—the addict.  In  order  that  my  col- 
leagues may  have  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  difficulties  faced  by  a  drug 
addict  I  would  like  to  include  in  the 
RicoRo  an  article  written  by  a  former 
addict,  Gerri  Metz. 

Gerri  Metz  has  managed  to  overcome 
her  addiction  against  what  at  times  must 
have  seemed  like  overwhelming  odds.  Her 
difficulties  began  at  the  very  young  age 
of  10.  when  she  discovered  some  sleeping 
pills  and  marihuana  in  the  drawer  in 
her  brother's  room. 

Then,  at  the  age  of  IS.  her  parents 
were  divorced  and  3  weeks  later  her 
brother  died  from  an  overdose  of  heroin. 
This  tragic  sequence  of  events  compdled 
Gertl  Metz  to  begin  conviling  firsthand 
information  for  a  book  <m  drug  addiction, 
unfortunately,  she  became  addicted  to 
heroin  within  3  months,  a  problem  which 
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was  to  plague  her  for  8  terrible  yeais. 
Finally,    after   many    dlillcultles    Ge^rl 
Metz   was   ctired   of   her   addiction 
heroin  and  began  working  for  my  na^' 
cotlcs  task  force.  She  was  a  voluntesr 
counselor  there  for  8  months  after  whlc  h 
she  began  working  In  methadone  mat  i 
tenance  program  for  a  salary  as  a  na  r 
cotic  rehabilitation  counselor.  This  Is 
the  extremely  worthwhile  career  whl:h 
Oerrl  Metz  Intends  to  pursue  for  the  n  st 
of  her  working  life. 

I  am  certain  that  my  colleagues  w  11 
find  the  following  article  by  this  out- 
standing and  courageous  lady  to  be  mo^t 
Informative: 

Thx  Bottomlkss  Pit 
(By  0«rrl  Mete) 
A  person  who  sticks  needles  in  his 
Is  a  highly  emotional   individual.   He 
through  the  routines  of  his  dally  life  glv 
others  the  false  Impression  that  he  Is  hi 
and  without  feelings;   but  when  left  alo: 
with  himself  to  deal  with  the  anxieties 
stress  and  strain,  his  defenses  are  down  ani 
his  emotions  of  anger,  fear  and  tears  becom  i 
an  activated  reality.  The  addict,  not  betni : 
able  to  cope  with  these  emotions,  wlthdrawi 
making  no  attempt  to  deal  with  the  sltua' 
tlon. 

One  who  does  not  indulge  In  the  use  o 
heroin,  whom  we  shall  herein  refer  to  as  i 
"square,"  eventually  matures  to  the  degrei 
where  he  makes  an  attempt  to  cope  wltt 
the  problems  of  life,  and  succeeds  In  doln( 
so.  He  grows  into  a  responsible  Individual 
and  accepts  the  negative  as  well  as  the  posi- 
tive aspects  of  life.  The  addict  Is  Just  the 
opposite.  He  retreats  from  the  world  of 
reality;  he  can  not  relate  to  those  who  exist 
within  the  square  world  of  conforming  to  the 
ways  of  society.  He  remains  merely  an  ob 
server,  and  concludes  that  this  Is  not  for 
him.  He  feels  out  of  place  and  Inadequate, 
and  this  feeling  of  Inadequacy  causes  him 
pain;  and  for  this  pain  he  must  find  imme- 
diate relief.  He  turns  to  heroin  to  kUl  his 
pain. 

Who  can  say  why  one  turns  to  heroin? 
There  Is  no  one  specific  answer.  Addiction  Is 
the  final  phase  of  the  process  of  "acting  out." 
Long  before  a  person  has  turned  to  drugs 
he  has  developed  what  Is  known  as  an  ad- 
dictive personality.  And  those  Individuals 
with  such  a  personality  who  never  turn  to 
drugs  find  some  way  of  escape  or  relieving 
their  pain.  The  route  chosen,  whatever  It 
may  be,  excessive  eating  habits,  alcoholism, 
perverse  sexual  acts,  the  degree  of  Indulgence 
will  be  extreme. 

When  a  person  experiences  his  first  Intro- 
duction to  drugs,  he  Is  gratified  by  the  In- 
stant physical  effect  the  drug  has  on  his 
system.  His  senses  are  numbed,  and  the 
warmth  radiating  from  within  allows  him  to 
shut  out  the  surrounding  world  from  which 
he  feels  alienated.  For  those  few  precious 
hours  of  euphCNTla  be  Is  not  confronted  by  the 
world  be  defies.  He  retreats  from  reality  and 
wUIlngly  succumbs  to  a  temporary  fantasy. 
The  world  may  begin  to  crumble  before  his 
very  eyes,  and  he  can  stand  motionless  and 
uneffected,  completely  unmoved  by  existing 
conditions  he  feels  unable  to  face. 

After  the  addiction  to  the  drug  sets  In  and 
he  Is  forced  to  carry  the  burden  of  that 
"monkey  on  his  back"  this  too  proves  to  be  a 
sick  satisfaction.  He  f amlllarlEes  himself  with 
the  conditions  of  his  abnormal  environment, 
and  secures  comfort  within  the  confines  of 
roach  Infested  cellars,  of  garbage  filled  alleys, 
filthy  rooftops;  he  no  longer  feels  alienated, 
he  has  found  his  place  among  this  prison  of 
torture  and  sickness,  and  now  he  tMlongi. 
He  Identifies  with  thieves  and  proatltutas, 
and  he  is  accepted  as  a  member  of  the  gang. 
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His  pre-oonoelTed  rationalisations  Justify  this 
Identity  he  takes  on.  He  looks  down  at  the 
square  world  because  he  does  not  have  the 
courage  to  be  part  of  it,  therefore,  he  does 
not  want  to  be  a  part  at  it;  his  fear  of  not 
succeeding  becomes  his  desire  not  to  even 
try.  He  has  contempt  for  the  addicts  who 
live  among  his  heU;  and  wliat  he  feels  toward 
his  cohorts  Is  only  outweighed  by  Ills  self- 
contempt.  He  rebels  against  the  world  wMch 
frightens  him,  and  because  he  can  not  make 
It  In  the  square  world,  he  is  going  to  make 
it  aU  the  way  in  the  Junkie  world. 

Obtaining  his  fix  each  day  becomes  his  life. 
A  34  hour  a  day  Job  with  no  rest.  Just  a  re- 
ward— a  shot  of  heroin.  His  sole  purpose  in 
life  Is  getting  that  bag  of  dope.  Heroin  be- 
comes his  master,  and  he  Its  slave.  Waking 
up  sick  with  sweats  and  chills  and  vomiting. 
Walking  sometimes  miles,  standing  on  street 
corners  with  his  nose  running,  his  legs  feel- 
ing as  If  they  will  collapse  beneath  him 
while  waiting  for  his  connection,  the  num 
with  that  bag  of  relief.  Scarring  hU  body 
with  needle  holes;  and  then  to  enter  the 
world  of  oblivion,  but  only  for  a  while.  And 
then  the  cycle  starts  all  over  again.  He  iivss 
for  that  Ox,  and  he  needs  that  fix  to  Uve. 
And  aU  the  while  hating  that  disease  which 
has  overpowered  his  mind  and  his  body.  He 
has  reached  the  bottom  of  the  pit  where 
the  only  qualification  U  to  be  a  failure. 

This  Is  the  addict,  a  snlveUng  coward,  a 
pseudo-adult,  who  psychologically  retreats 
within  his  mother's  womb;  a  person  bearing 
a  painful  burden;  living  a  lonely  existence; 
weighed  down  by  a  void  filled  with  emptiness 
and  nothingness. 

As  each  bag  of  dope  he  shoots  takes  mm 
further  from  reality,  it  draws  him  closer  to 
death.  One  of  those  iMgs  may  contain  rat 
poison,  or  be  much  too  potent,  and  his  next 
shot  may  be  his  last.  But  this  too  leaves  him 
uneffected.  His  life  has  lost  meaning  and 
worth  to  him.  Including  those  closest  to  him. 
He  remains  unmoved  by  the  anguish  he  Im- 
poses on  his  family.  He  la  only  concerned 
with  whatever  he  can  get  from  them  finan- 
cially. He  will  lie,  cheat  and  steal  from  his 
own  mother  in  order  to  get  a  fix. 

The  addict  u  a  living  corpse.  As  long  as  he 
has  heroin,  he  does  not  care  what  course  his 
life  takes.  If  he  knew  the  next  fix  he  took 
conUlned  poison,  he  would  still  inject  it 
whUe  hoping  for  some  miracle  to  occur.  And 
for  the  addict  who  refuses  to  seek  help,  death 
is  his  only  salvation. 


EPA  AND  THE  CONFLICT  OP  THE 
BUREAUCRACIES 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LoxnsiANA 

IN  THE  HOUSX  OF  REPRE8ENTATIVS8 

Wednesday.  Aprti  26,  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  acutely  conscious  of  the 
tremendous  Federal  bureaucracy  gob- 
bling up  their  businesses  and  their  local 
and  State  governments.  Now  they  are  be- 
ing treated  to  the  monster  bureaucracies 
all  financed  with  taxpayers'  dollars  try- 
ing to  gobble  up  each  other. 

Recently  the  newest  monster,  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency— EPA— 
funded  approximately  $50,000  from  its 
appropriation  for  a  voluminous  "Citizen's 
Oulde"  on  how  to  mobilize  grass  roots 
envlnmmental  support  to  stop  the  UB, 
Army  Corps  of  Enii^eers  water  develop- 
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ment  projects  which  are  also  authorized 
and  funded  by  Congress  out  of  the  tax- 
l>ayers'  paychecks.  The  m^nuwl  is  en- 
titled "Engineering  a  Victory  for  Our  En- 
virotunent:  A  Citizai's  Oulde  to  the  UJB. 
Corps  of  Engineers."  The  project  was  de- 
veioped  as  part  of  the  advanced  study 
program  in  envirtHimental  education 
pursuant  to  contract  CPE-R-70-0054  by 
the  Institute  for  the  Study  of  Health  and 
Society.  Washington,  D.C. 

Project  director  for  the  work  Is  Chailes 
M.  Clusen  now  assistant  director  of  the 
Sierra  Club  in  San  Francisco.  In  one  sec- 
Uon  tiUed  "Navigation:  Steering  a 
Straight  Course  for  Special  Interests," 
the  study  says: 

As  tectmiques  of  barge  building  continue 
to  change,  tlie  Psderal  Oovenunant  will  have 
to  decide  whether  it  wishes  to  continue  the 
race  by  expending  vast  new  sums  to  Iceep 
pace  In  navigation  improvements,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  faUlng  railroad  system,  and  gross- 
ly underfunded  rapid  transit  programs.  .  .  . 
Only  barges  get  a  relatively  free  ride.  If  the 
benefits  are  real,  barge  owners  should  be  will- 
ing to  pay  for  them,  perhaps  through  some 
sort  of  tou  arrangement."— section  6,  page  7. 

The  guidebook  also  endorsed  an  inter- 
est-discount rate  of  10  to  15  percent  for 
use  In  evaluating  prcq^osed  new  projects. 

Now  EPA  lias  also  gotten  Itself  In  a 
court  battle  over  the  ban  on  DDT  which 
involves  a  team  battle  between  the  law- 
yers for  EPA  and  environmentalists  with 
attorneys  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  pesticide  manufacturers. 

What  chance  does  an  ordinary  hard- 
working American  have  to  be  left  alone 
these  days  from  the  overly  aggressive 
dictates  of  monster  bureaucracies  who 
seek  to  even  control  each  other? 

The  cover  page  of  the  EPA  Citizens' 
Oulde  and  a  related  news  clipping  fol- 
low: 

(Cover   page   of   EPA   Citizens'   Oulde) 

ENOXNSXaiMO    A    VlCTOST    FOm    OtTB    Envixon- 

uxttr:    A   CmzxNs'    Ouiox   to    the    U.S. 

AaitT  COKPs  or  Enoinkkss 

Participant  Authors:  Thomas  M.  Clement, 
Jr.  and  Olenn  Lopez;  Environmental  Re- 
aeacher-Wrlter,  Pamela  T.  Mountain; 
Charles  M.  Citizen,  Project  Director. 

The  Institute  for  the  Study  of  Health  and 
Society,  1050  PotooMu:  Street,  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

The  project  presented  herein  was  developed 
as  part  of  the  Advanced  Studies  Program  In 
Envlroiunental  Education  pursuant  to  con- 
tract CPE-R~70-0054  from  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency.  However,  the  opinions 
expressed  herein  do  not  necessarily  reflect 
the  position  or  policy  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  and  no  official  endorse- 
ment by  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  should  be  inferred. 
(JiUy  7,  1871.  Copyright  by  the  Institute  for 

the  Study  of  Health  and  Society  1973.) 


(From  the  Washington  Star,  Apr.  as,  1073] 
EPA  To  ArrsAi,  Lmrr  on  Pbopossd 
DDT  Bam 
(By  Roberta  Homlg) 
The  Environmental  Protection  Agency  will 
appeal  a  federal  hearing  examiner's  recom- 
mendation  that   the   government   limit   its 
proposed  ban  on  DDT. 

The  decision  to  i^peal  cams  yesterday, 
within  an  hour  after  ezamitker  Edmund  Iil 
Sweeney  formally  niled  that  benefits  from 
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oontlnusd  use  of  tba  pssUclds  outweigh  risks 
to  ths  pubUc  health  and  the  envlronmant. 

Sweensy  nilsd  aftw  a  ssvsn^  month  "DDT 
trial"  at  which  SPA  lawyars  teamed  with  en- 
Tironmentallits  to  aigus  for  ths  ban.  whils 
Departmsnt  of  Agriculture  attomsyB  and 
pastiolde  manufacturws  argued  against  It. 

Michad  C.  Fterar.  KPA's  assistant  genaial 
counssi  for  psstioldss,  said  oral  arguments 
on  ths  appeal  havs  been  sst  for  Hay  16  be- 
fore KPA  Administrator  WUliam  D.  Buekals- 
haus.  who  must  dadds  by  June  15  whether 
to  ban  the  pestleids  or  pomlt  its  continued 
use.  Buckelshaus'  decision  could,  in  turn,  be 
appealed  to  a  federal  court. 

In  his  ruling.  Sweeney  said  the  hearings, 
wliich  began  last  August  10.  had  faUed  to 
prove  that  DDT  causes  severe  environmental 
damage. 

"The  evidence  .  .  .  supports  ths  conclusion 
tliat  there  is  a  present  need  for  the  essential 
uses  of  DDT."  he  said.  "There  has  been  proof 
that,  on  *>ala"^  with  the  benefits,  the  pres- 
ent eaeentiai  uses  of  DDT  ...  do  not  create 
an  unreasonable  risk." 

EPA  has  tutd  several  run-ins  with  Sweeney 
during  the  long  hearings.  The  "trial"  came 
to  a  tenqwrary  halt  last  November  when  EPA 
lodged  a  formal  protest  against  the  hearing 
examiner,  rT>mplalnl"g  tliat  he  had  treated 
"disrespectfully"  a  scientist  teetifylng  against 
the  pesticide. 

At  that  time,  EPA  lawyers  accused  Sweeney 
of  "twelve  episodes  unfavorable  to  the  antl- 
DDT  side." 

The  hearings  stemmed  from  an  order  by  the 
VS.  Court  of  Appeals  early  last  year  on  a 
suit  brought  by  the  Environmental  Defense 
Fund  on  behalf  of  enviroiunentallsts  opposed 
to  DDT.  The  court  told  EPA  to  resolve  the 
DDT  issue. 

There  are  37  pesticide  manufacturers  pro- 
ducing the  chemical  for  14  uses  of  DDT  per- 
mitted in  this  country,  including  its  applica- 
tion on  cotton — by  far  its  greatest  \ise. 

DDT,  which  envlronmentaUsts  had  begun 
to  question  In  the  1950's,  lias  declined  in 
use  domestically  by  two-thirds  since  1969, 
to  about  33  million  pounds  a  year. 

Sweeney  reported  his  decision  after  hearing 
8,900  pages  of  testimony  from  135  witnesses. 
More  than  300  documents  were  introduced. 

The  environmentalists  had  contended  that 
DDT's  persistence  causes  it  to  enter  water- 
ways and  has  adverse  effects  on  man  and 
wildlife. 

Sweeney,  disagreeing,  said  DDT  poses  no 
hazards  of  cancer  or  birth  defects  in  humans 
and  does  not  liave  "a  deleterious  effect"  on 
fish  and  wUdllf  e. 


WHO  NEEDS  PANDAS?  WE  HAVE 
REAL  BRON^  BEARS 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OF  KZW   TOBX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  26,  1972 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  Joys  of  growing  up  in  America — and 
Just  as  traditional  as  a  visit  to  the  ball 
park  or  a  Sunday  picnic  Is  a  visit  to  the 
local  zoo. 

For  many  children  in  urban  centers, 
the  zoo  enables  them  to  see  firsthand 
animals  that  they  would  nev«-  see  except 
In  textbo<A  pictures,  or  some  documen- 
tary on  television,  or  in  the  movies.  It 
also,  I  believe,  gives  our  younger  genera- 
tion a  unique  way  to  study  our  envlron- 
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ment  and  see  how  ocmiplez,  how  rich, 
how  wonderful  wildlife  eau  be. 

Last  year  Congress.  In  an  effort  to  pre- 
serve our  sooB,  paaaed  JBglglatJnn  which 
would  requite  cities  which  own  and  o^ 
erate  zoos  to  provide  a  mlnlmimi  amount 
of  regulation  to  see  that  they  are  clean 
and  healthful  for  its  inhabitants. 

Zoos  are  a  part  of  American  life  and 
while  the  National  Zoo  in  Washington  Is 
now  attracting  worldwide  headlines  be- 
cause its  two  newest  residents  are  the 
pandas  from  the  Pet^le's  Republic  of 
China,  New  Yorkers  still  have  the  larg- 
est and  most  popular  zoo  In  the  country — 
the  Bronx  Zoo. 

Last  Sunday  Jerry  Schmetterer  wrote 
a  wonderful  article  about  the  Bronx  Zoo. 
Mr.  Schmetterer's  article  which  appeared 
In  the  New  Toik  Daily  News  tells  a  most 
fascinating  story  which  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  in  the  House. 

At  this  time.  I  would  like  to  Include 
the  article  as  it  appeared  in  the  New 
York  E>ally  News: 

Who  Nsxds  Pakoas?*  Wb  Havb  Rsal 
Bronx  Bxais 

(By  Jerry  Sclimetterer) 

The  National  Zoo  in  Washington.  D.C,  has 
been  grabbing  the  zoological  headlines  of 
late  with  two  pandas  from  the  People's 
RepuUic  of  China.  But  New  Yorkoa  still 
have  the  largest  and  moat  popular  zoo  In 
the   Western   Hemisphere — the   Bronx   Zoo. 

The  353-acre  zoo  off  Pelham  Parkway  has 
averaged  3.5  million  visitors  a  year  since  its 
opening  in  1899  and,  with  a  little  luck  on 
sunny  sununer  weather,  Zoo  Director  WU- 
liam O.  Conway  expects  the  figure  to  go  up 
this  year.  Conway  doesn't  feel  slighted  about 
not  getting  the  pandas.  He  says  the  New 
York  Zo(Hoglcal  Society,  which  runs  the  zoo 
and  the  Aquarium  at  Coney  Island,  Is  more 
interested  In  studying  that  species  in  its 
natural  environment. 

Bears,  he  says,  seem  to  be  exceptlonaUy 
popular  as  zoo  animaiM  this  year,  as  weU  as 
the  perennially  popular  penguins  and  rep- 
tiles. 

But  what  is  quickly  catching  on  as  the 
nxMt-vlsited  of  all  exhibits  Is  the  World  of 
Darkness,  a  house  full  of  nocturnal  creatures 
whose  life-style  have  been  reversed  so  they 
are  active  during  the  day  (they  think  it's 
night)  and  rest  at  night  (lights  are  kept  on 
so  they  think  it's  day).  The  kids  love  the 
vampire  bats,  who  live  on  out-of-date  blood 
from  hospitals,  and  the  nectar  bats  who,  like 
humming-birds,  hover  around  flowers  and 
withdraw  the  nectar.  It  is  the  largest  cc^iec- 
tlon  of  bats  In  the  wcwld. 

Conway  expects  the  zoo's  new  World  of 
Birds,  scheduled  to  open  June  16.  to  replace 
the  other  exhibits  as  the  crowd  favorite, 
visitors  wUl  be  able  to  walk  Into  a  rain 
forest  and  the  birds  won't  be  caged.  He  antic- 
^ates  a  renewal  of  zoo  popularity  because 
of  the  current  ecological  and  environmental 
awareness.  The  zoo  will  mark  Earth  Day  to- 
day with  300  gravestones — one  for  each  ani- 
mal man  has  caused  to  become  extinct  in 
the  past  400  years. 

And.  like  everything  else,  the  zoo  Is  having 
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•  Pandas,  cuddlesome  critters  that  they 
are,  are  also  something  of  a  footnote  to  the 
classlfloatlon  of  creatiues.  Real  bears  they 
are  not.  As  to  what  they  are,  well  ...  if  you 
want  to  think  of  them  as  racoons  with  a 
weight  problem,  you  wont  get  too  much  of 
an  argument — even  from  post-graduate  fur 
'n'  feather  freaks 


flnanalal  proUsms.  Oooway  Is  wocrisd  abaat 
having  to  cut  back  on  some  aervtees. 

One  service  unique  to  the  Bronx  Eoo  Is 
tiM  uss  of  two  foU-tkiM  truant  oflioess.  The 
BOO  Is  so  populsr  with  school  children  that 
many  kids  play  hooky  to  visit  their  favorite 
animals.  Oonway  would  prefer  them  to  come 
Witt  tbsir  classes. 

So  many  dawn  vWt  ths  aoo  that,  this 
year,  a  systeni  of  rsssrvstlona  was  put  into 
uss.  The  aoo  Is  always  tres  to  ohlUben  uiuler 
5  and  adults  over  66.  On  Thursday,  mday. 
Saturday  and  Sunday  ttere  Is  a  50-oent 
charge  for  kids  and  $1  for  ad«ats. 


CONGRATULATIONS  NORTH 
AMERICAN  ROCKWELL 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

OF  CAUrORKIA 
IN  THE  HOX7SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  AprU  26.  1972 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  this  day  when  our  Govern- 
ment has  grown  tuxustomed  to  huge  cost 
overruns  oa.  defense  contracts,  it  is  a  real 
privilege  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  accomplishments  of  a 
major  defense  contractor  from  the  31st 
District  of  California.  I  am  hopeful  that 
their  achievement  will  set  an  exsonple  for 
the  defense  industry. 

On  April  25,  1972,  North  American 
Rockwell  Corp.  was  awarded  an  incentive 
fee  as  a  result  of  their  exceptional  per- 
formance of  an  Air  Force  contract. 

In  1969,  the  Autonetics  Division  of 
North  American  Rockwell  Corp.  was 
awarded  a  $162  million  incentive  contract 
to  improve  the  reliability  of  the  Minute- 
man  m  missile  guidance  set  over  that  of 
the  existing  Minuteman  n  hardware.  A 
high  reliability  target  was  established 
and  a  graduated  scale  provided  incentive 
fee  awards  to  the  contractor  as  the  tar- 
get reliability  was  exceeded. 

The  maximum  awsoxl  possible  under 
the  performance  incentive  fee  portion  of 
the  contract  was  $2.5  million.  North 
American  earned  this  maximum  incen- 
tive award  for  producing  a  guidance  set 
which  demonstrated  superior  reliability 
in  over  600,000  hours  of  operational  use. 
During  this  period,  the  gtiidance  set  per- 
formed at  229  percent  of  the  reliability 
requirement  established  in  the  contract. 
If  Minuteman  guidance  and  control  elec- 
tronics are  compared  with  some  of  our 
common  household  electronics,  the  relia- 
bility of  this  Iifinuteman  equipment 
would  be  comparable  to  continuous  24 
hours  per  day  operation  of  more  than 
500  color  television  sets  for  3  full  years 
before  a  single  adjustment  or  repair  be- 
comes necessary. 

As  a  result  of  the  high  reliability  of 
the  new  guidance  set  for  Minuteman  m, 
the  Air  Force  will  realize  a  cost  av(ddance 
of  $81  million  through  1975  due  to  the 
decreased  need  for  recycling  the  equip- 
ment for  repairs  and  the  deletion  of  129 
major  spares  from  the  original  order.  The 
high  reliability  achievement  will  further 
improve  the  nearly  100-percent  alert 
status  of  the  Minuteman  force.  Minute- 
man  in  missiles  will  remain  cm  constant 
alert  with  a  minimiim  of  down  time  for 
required  maintenance  activity. 
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HON.  WILUAM  L  HUNGATE 

or  aaaaoma 
EN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEMTATIVX^ 

Wednesday.  AprU  26,  1972        \ 

Mr.  HUNOATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aim 
pleased  to  see  that  once  again  the  Mj  >- 
souri  Highway  Patrol  displays  leadersli  Ip 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

in  the  field  of  tra£Bc  safety  and  Missouri 
will  be  the  first  State  to  investigate  both 
rural  and  urban  traffic  fatalities  . 
[From  tbe  Qulncy  Herald-Wbig,  Apr.  0,  1973] 

To  iNTXSnOATK  Aix  Mmsousi  TKaffic 

Deaths 
jEmcRsoN  CiTT,  Mo. — A  retired  High- 
way Patrol  captain  will  perform  In-depth 
InTesUgaUons  of  all  fatal  tzafllc  aoddeiita  In 
Mlwourl,  the  state  highway  safety  division 
announced  today. 

Capt.  Paxil  E.  Oorl,  8r.,  who  seired  34  yean 
with  the  Highway  Patrol  before  he  retired  In 
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196S,  has  been  aealgned  to  the  state  DItIsIoq 
of  Highway  Safety  as  a  traffic  fatality  analyst. 

He  will  Inveartlgate  aU  rural  and  uztsan 
traffic  aoddents  Invdrlng  fataUtlea.  Tlie  In- 
formation gathered  by  Oorl  will  be  vmaA  to 
find  common  hazards  and  mistakes  that 
cause  accidents  and  steps  will  be  taken  by 
the  patrol  to  eliminate  them. 

Oorl  will  be  working  on  the  faitaUty  analy- 
sis file  project  of  the  dlvtslon  which  Is  funded 
by  the  National  Hla^way  Traffic  Safety 
Administration.  State  division  director  Rob- 
ert E.  Btirgess  said  Miuouri  ia  the  first 
atate  to  investigate  hoth  rural  and  utban 
trafflo  fatalitiee. 
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The  House  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 

The  Rev.  Grace  Free,  Unity  Church, 
Hammond,  Ind.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Faith  without  works  is  dead. — James 
2:  17. 

Heavenly  Father,  increase  our  faith 
and  our  works. 

We  are  mindful  that  it  is  You  who  hath 
made  us. 

You  are  the  source  of  our  life  and 
power. 

Free  us  from  fear.  Give  us  courage. 
Courage  is  fear  that  has  said  its  prayers. 

Inspire  the  Members  of  this  legislative 
body  with  vital  leadership  and  strong 
statesmanship. 

We  are  a  blessed  nation.  We  have 
gained  great  wealth  and  power  on  the 
world's  horizon.  We  have  much  for  which 
to  give  thanks.  Free  us  from  self-pity 
and  ingratitude. 

Guide  these  leaders  to  unite  our  peo- 
ple ;  to  rekindle  hope. 

Motivate  us  to  positive  faith  and  ac- 
tion, so  that  the  youth  of  America  will 
gain  a  new  awakening  of  their  true  pur- 
pose for  living,  and  for  loving  Thee,  O 
God.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  REVEREND  GRACE  G.  FREE 

(Mr.  MADDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Rev- 
erend Grace  G.  Free,  minister-founder 
of  Unity  Church  of  Christ,  Hammond. 

mai,  was  noaorea  bj  tne  speaKcr  ol  Uie 

House  of  Representatives  t>y  opexiixie  to— 

days  session  with  prayer.  Reverend  Free 
Is  the  nrst  woman  minister  to  open  our 

session  with  prayer  this  year  and  one 
of  the  very  few  In  the  history  of  the 
House  Of  Representatives. 

Reverend  Free,  before  her  ordination 
at  Unity  School  of  Christianity,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  in  1953,  was  a  licensed  teach- 
er at  the  school  for  5  years.  She  is  also 
a  devoted  student  of  history  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  her  ancestry  on  her  moth- 
er's side  dates  back  to  George  Washlng- 
cxvni 91&— Part  la 


ton's  time.  One  of  her  great-great-great- 
grandfathers was  Willi£im  Carr  who 
fought  in  the  Battle  of  Trenton,  In  Gen- 
eral Washington's  handpicked  army  of 
2,400  men.  Reverend  Free's  father  was 
a  World  War  I  veteran,  having  served  as 
an  ensign  in  the  U.S.  Navy  in  special 
intelligence.  Her  brother  died  in  World 
War  n  in  the  Philippines,  and  was 
awarded  the  Silver  Star,  the  Victory 
Medal,  and  other  honors  for  bravery  in 
action. 

She  studied  at  Rockhurst  College  and 
at  Kansas  University  in  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
as  well  as  at  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity. She  also  specialized  in  secre- 
tarial work,  and  was  at  one  time  an  ex- 
pert in  that  field. 

Reverend  Free  served  as  teacher  at 
Unity  School,  assistant  registrar  and 
was  also  active  in  the  silent  imlty  pray- 
er ministry.  She  is  proud  that  her  min- 
istry in  Hammond  has  been  a  challenge 
of  faith — and  a  most  rewarding  work. 

Reverend  Free  participates  twice 
monthly — on  Friday  morning — on  the 
"Harriet  Fuller  Show,"  radio  station 
WJOB,  in  her  home  city.  She  also  par- 
ticipates in  television  shows  and  has  ap- 
peared with  "Our  Flag  Lady"  of  Indiana 
and  with  oL  5r  patriots  for  the  National 
Council  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Patriotism. 

She  was  chosen  in  1970  to  take  part 
in  "Operation  Understanding,"  which  in- 
cluded a  tour  to  various  U.S.  Army  and 
U.S.  Air  Force  bases,  along  with  several 
other  ladies  who  are  active  in  commu- 
nity and  patriotic  alTtdrs.  Their  tour  in- 
cluded White  Sands,  N.  Mex.,  the  UJ3. 
Air  Academy,  and  other  vital  centers  of 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  activities. 

In  addition  to  founding  Unity  Church 
of  Hammond,  Reverend  Free  is: 

President  of  Great  Lakes  Unity  Minis- 
ters Regional  Conference; 

Chaplain  of  the  Hammond  Woman's 
Club; 

Chaplain  of  the  Memorial  Day  Parade, 
Hammond; 

Member,  board  of  directors,  National 

Council    for   Encouragement   of    Patriot- 
ism, Munster,  md.; 

Member,  board  of  directors,  North- 
west Indiana  Cerebral  Palsy,  Hobart. 
Ind. 

She  is  a  devoted  sponsor  of  Oirl  Scouts 
and  Boy  Scouts,  as  well  as  American 
Legionnaires; 

She  is  active  In  other  commimity 
affairs;  and 

Reverend  Free  calls  her  pastorate — 
Unity  Church— the  "biggest  little  chiuxjh 
in  .Indiana,  and  the  U.S.A." 


HOUR  OF  CRISIS  IN  THE  VIETNAM 
WAR 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  liis  remarks.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  are  met  in  an  hour  of  crisis  in  the 
Vietnam  war. 

The  President  has  risen  to  meet  that 
crisis  with  a  courage  and  resoluteness  we 
would  all  do  well  to  emulate. 

The  President  has  resolved  to  continue 
the  bombing  in  the  Vietnam  war  until  the 
Commimists  halt  their  invasion  of  South 
Vietnam.  I  believe  that  is  the  right  course 
for  this  Nation  to  pursue. 

The  President  has  annoimced  he  will 
continue  to  withdraw  American  ground 
troops  from  South  Vietnam.  Our  ability 
to  continue  troop  withdrawals  despite  the 
enemy  invasion  gives  me  confidence  in 
the  President's  leadership  and  in  the  wis- 
dom of  his  Vietnam  policy. 

The  President's  determination  to  hew 
to  the  course  he  has  set  on  Vietnam  is 
tempered  by  the  apprehension  that  Con- 
gress may  undercut  that  policy.  Madam 
Binh  is  lobbying  the  Congress  because 
certain  Members  of  the  Congress  have 
led  Hanoi  to  believe  the  United  States 
will  make  peace  in  Vietnam  on  North 
Vietnamese  terms — that  we  will  simply 
hand  South  Vietnam  over  to  the  North. 

Capitulation  can  be  avoided  if  we  dem- 
onstrate the  same  brand  of  courage  dis- 
played by  the  President  at  this  time  of 
crisis.  Let  the  Commimists  know  the 
Congress  wants  a  peace  which  is  fair  and 
just  to  both  sides.  Let  the  Communists 
know  we  will  never  Imnd  them  at  the 
negotiating  table  what  they  cannot  win 
on  the  battlefield. 

Let  the  Communists  know  that  peace 
will  come  in  Vietnam  when  they  are  pre- 
pared to  negotiate  seriously  on  the  basis 
of  the  generous  terms  offered  them  by 
our  President. 

This  we  must  do,  for  the  credibility  of 
the  United  States  is  at  stake,  and  the 

ruture  peace  or  me  woria  lam  in  tne 

ba.la.nce. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  REPORT  ON 

VIETNAM 

(Mr.  ARENDS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
congratulate  our  President  on  his  great 
speech  televised  to  the  American  people 
last  night.  I  am  sure  he  expressed  the 
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sentiments  of  the  vast  majority  ol  the 
American  people  in  all  that  he  said,  We 
will  not  surrender  to  unprovoked  aggres- 
sion. J 

President  Nixon  has  made  it  abun- 
dantly clear  to  the  world  that  while  we 
love  peace  and  want  peace  and  will  con- 
tinue to  work  tirelessly  for  peace,  walove 
freedom  even  more.  } 

We  covet  no  territory.  We  do  nod  seek 
to  conquer.  We  do  not  seek  to  impose  our 
will  on  any  people  anywhere.  We  are  not 
seeking  military  victory. 

We  seek  simply  to  defeat  aggre:  sion. 
We  seek  to  obtain  the  release  of  our  boys 
held  as  prisoners  of  war.  We  intei  d  to 
afford  protection  to  our  troops  rema  ning 
in  South  Vietnam.  We  intend  to  con  ;inue 
with  our  Vietnamizatlon  program  and 
our  plans  for  the  complete  withdrav  al  of 
our  troops. 

We  will  not  desert  our  allies.  We  i]  tend 
to  give  the  17  million  people  of  i  outh 
Vietnam  a  chance  to  defend  thems  fives. 
We  will  not  yield  at  the  point  of  a  g  m  to 
the  demands  of  Hanoi  and  turn  over^the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  to  Comminist 
terrorism  and  oppression.  We  wUlTnot 
surrender  in  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
the  cause  of  peace. 

President  Nixon  last  night  mad;  it 
crystal  clear  that  he  says  what  he  me  ms, 
and  he  means  what  he  says.  And  la  so 
doing  he  spoke  for  the  vast  majorlw  of 
the  American  people.  Let  us  not  al| 
Hanoi  to  divide  and  conquer  us  in 
efforts  to  impose  the  Communist  will 
a  free  people.  The  way  to  hasten  the  i 
of  this  war  is  simply  to  unite  behind 
President  of  the  United  States. 


PEACE  TALKS  TO  BE  RESUMI 

(Mr.  WALDIE  asked  and  was  glten 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  liste  led 
to  the  President  last  night  and  I  xras 
plagued  by  curiosity  as  to  what  had  oc- 
curred in  Moscow  to  cause  the  Presic  ent 
to  retreat  from  the  decision  that  he  lad 
made  perfectly  clear  that  under  no  ;ir- 
cumstances  would  he  go  to  the  bargi  in- 
ing  table  in  Paris  again,  from  whicli  he 
had  withdrawn,  until  such  time  as  the 
North  Vietnamese  ceased  their  Invaiion 
of  South  Vietnam. 

I  had  understood  that  to  be  the  Pi  esi- 
dent's  policy  and  he  had  made  it  ler- 
fectly  clear  to  me  and  to  the  Amer  can 
people.  Apparently,  that  policy  was 
changed  by  some  event  that  occurred 
because  last  night  the  President  tol  1  us 
we  were  going  back  to  the  peace  able 
even  though  aggression  from  North  yiet- 
nam  has  not  stopped. 

That  was  an  interesting  change  ofbol- 
Icy,  and  one  which,  frankly,  I  app  Biud, 
but  I  am  curious  as  to  who  brou6  it  it 
about.  It  seems  to  me  that  Henry  Kis- 
singer brought  it  about. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  the  Ai^erl- 
can  public  as  well  as  to  the  Congre  8  of 
the  United  States  to  know  what  el«e 
Henry  Kissinger  conceded  to  the  ]lus 
sians  when  he  visited  Moscow  in]  the 
clandestine  visit  Just  completed. 

It  would  be  helpful  and  encouragiiig  if 


the  President  would  report  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  what  other  matters  Henry 
Kissinger  had  to  give  in  on  to  get  the 
Russians  to  agree  to  permit  our  President 
to  go  to  Moscow  to  visit  them. 


REAL    INCOME    IS    RISING    WHU-E 
INFLATION  IS  BEING  RESTRAINED 

(Mr.  HARSHA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
recently  seen  significant  evidence  of  the 
success  of  the  economic  stabilization  pro- 
gram in  combating  inflation.  According 
to  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  Con- 
simier  Price  Index,  as  seasonally  ad- 
justed, was  imchanged  in  March  from 
the  February  level.  This  marked  the  first 
month  since  November  1966  that  the 
index  was  imchanged.  This  is  highly  en- 
couraging, especially  when  the  Consxmier 
Price  Index  performance  is  considered 
together  with  the  March  Wholesale  Price 
Index  figures,  which  showed  an  increase 
of  only  0.1  percent  on  a  seasonally 
adjusted  basis. 

The  effect  of  the  economic  stabilization 
program  is  indicated  by  examining 
changes  in  the  Consumer  and  Wholesale 
Price  Indexes  in  the  6  months  prior  to 
August  15.  1971,  and  during  the  7 
months  following  President  Nixon's  an- 
nouncement of  the  dramatic  new  policy. 
Prom  February  to  August  1971  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  increased  at  a  season- 
ally adjusted  annual  rate  of  4.1  percent; 
from  Augiist  1971  through  March  1972 
the  increase  was  2.8  percent,  or  approxi- 
mately two-thirds  of  the  increase  in  the 
earlier  period.  Prom  February  to  August 
1971  the  Wholesale  Price  Index  increased 
at  a  seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate  of 
4.6  percent,  compared  to  an  Augvist  1971 
to  March  1972  increase  of  3.1  percent  or 
approximately  two-thirds  of  the  increase 
in  the  earlier  period. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  equally  impor- 
tant, the  economic  stabilization  program 
has  not  worked  at  the  expense  of  the 
wage  earner,  as  a  number  of  persons  have 
irresponsibly  charged.  In  the  7  months 
since  last  August  the  average  weekly 
earnings  of  production  workers  in  the 
manufacturing  industries  have  risen  in 
real  terms  from  $116.04  per  week  to 
$121.55,  an  increase  of  4.7  percent;  on  an 
annual  basis  that  Is  8.1  percent.  Real 
wages  are  clearly  on  the  rise  during  this 
time  of  lessening  inflation. 


ELECTION  TO  COMMITTEES 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  a  privileged  resolution  (H.  Res. 
949),  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved.  Tb*t  the  foUowlng-iuimed  MMn- 
b«rs  be,  uid  they  are  hereby,  elected  to  the 
following  standing  committees  of  the  House 
of  Representatives: 

Committee  on  District  of  Columbia: 
Thomas  M.  Rees,  California; 

Committee  on  Internal  Security:  Mendel 
Davis,  South  CaroUna; 


Conunlttee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice: Elizabeth  (Mrs.  Oeorge)  Andrews,  Ala- 
bama. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  upon 
the  table. 


ARTHUR  E.  SUMMERFIELD 

(Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  rense  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday  I  was  saddened  to  leam  of  the 
passing  of  Arthur  E.  Summerfield. 

His  death  brings  to  a  close  a  life  which 
embraced  several  full-time  careers  in 
business  and  public  affairs  and  wiiich 
ever  reflected  a  deep  and  abiding  concern 
for  his  country,  his  State,  his  city,  and  hix 
party. 

Leaving  school  at  the  age  of  13,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's largest  automobile  dealerships  in 
his  hometown  of  Flint,  Mich. 

An  active  and  dedicated  Republican 
since  the  days  of  the  Wendell  Willkie 
campaign,  his  energy  and  advice  made 
major  contributions  in  returning  his 
party  to  the  victory  column.  In  1943.  he 
was  elected  as  a  member  of  the  Republi- 
can National  Committee  from  Michi- 
gan. In^52  he  was  named  chairman  and 
directea  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower's  pres- 
idential campaign. 

Appointed  by  President  Eisenhower  as 
Postmaster  General,  Mr.  Summerfield's 
8-year  service  in  that  post  resiilted  in 
many  innovations  and  improvements  in 
the  postal  service  between  1953  and  1961. 

For  several  years,  it  was  my  privilege  to 
represent  the  Flint  area  and  to  come  to 
know  personally  of  Arthur  Summerfield's 
great  abilities  and  interests  in  govern- 
ment. 

The  counsel  and  friendship  of  Arthur 
Summerfield  will  be  greatly  missed  and 
I  extend  to  Mrs.  Summerfield  and  to 
members  of  the  family  my  deepest  sym- 
pathy. 


INCREASED  GOVERNMENT  CONTRI- 
BUTION UNDER  FEDERAL  EM- 
PLOYEES HEALTH  BENEFITS 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  PE3>PEB.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  927  and  ask  for  its 
Immediate  consideraticm. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resoluticMi  as  fol- 
lows: 

B.  RX8.  927 
Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Dnlon 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  13303) 
to  Increase  the  contribution  of  the  Federal 
Oovammenit  to  the  costs  of  health  benaflts, 
and  for  other  purposes.  After  genend  debate, 
whlob  shaU  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  aball 
continue  no^  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equal- 
ly divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Serrloe,  the 
bill  ahaU  be  read  for  amendmant  imder  the 
flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the  oonduBloo  ot  tiie 
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consideration  of  ^e  bill  for  ajnendment,  the 
committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  ameudments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  find  passage 
without  Intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  is  recognized  for  one  hour. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  one- 
half  hour  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Latta)  ,  pending  which  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  shall  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  927 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate  for  consideration  of  HJl. 
12202  to  increase  the  Government  con- 
tribution imder  the  Federal  employees 
health  benefit  program. 

The  purposes  of  HJl.  12202  are  to  in- 
crease the  Federal  Government  contri- 
butions to  the  employee  health  benefit 
program,  permit  pre-July  1960  annui- 
tants to  elect  coverage  imder  the  present 
program,  and  extend  coverage  to  certain 
unmarried,  dependent  cliildren. 

The  Government  contribution  would  be 
increased  progressively.  Presently  it  is  40 
percent  of  the  average  high  option 
charge  of  six  representative  plans.  This 
would  be  increased  to  55  percent  effective 
the  first  pay  period  beginning  on  or  after 
30  days  of  enactment.  In  each  of  the 
calendar  years  1973,  1974,  and  1975,  the 
contribution  would  be  increased  5  per- 
cent. In  1976  Emd  thereafter,  the  contri- 
bution would  be  75  percent  of  the  average 
charge. 

The  present  contributions  are  $19.42 
for  family  enrollments  and  $7.78  for  in- 
dividuals. This  would  increase  this  year 
to  $26.71  and  $10.69.  Subsequently  the  six 
plans  average  would  be  recomputed. 

Pre-July  1960  annuitants  would  have 
the  privilege  of  electing  coverage  imder 
the  present  plan,  which  covers  post-July 
1960  annuitants. 

The  present  law  would  be  amended  to 
extend  coverage  to  an  unmarried,  de- 
pendent child,  regardless  of  age,  who  Is  a 
fulltime  student  In  a  recognized  educa- 
tional institution. 

There  is  some  question  as  to  whether 
Postal  Service  employees  will  be  covered 
by  the  legislation  and  it  must  await  fur- 
ther action  by  Congress  or  by  judicial  in- 
terpretation. 

Estimated  additional  costs  of  the  legis- 
lation are  $184.2  million  in  1972,  $236.8 
million  in  1974,  $389.4  million  in  1975, 
$342  million  in  1976,  and  $368.6  million 
in  1977. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
rule  in  order  that  the  legislation  may  be 
considered. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  agree  vrith 
the  statements  Just  made  by  my  able 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Pepper).  There  is  not  any  controversy 
on  this  rule,  but  I  might  say  there  is 
some  controversy  on  the  bill  and  a  pro- 
posed amendment  which  will  be  offered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  talk  a  great  deal  about 
fiscal  responsibility,  and  today  if  we  op- 
pose this  bill,  we  can  vote  for  fiscal 
responsibility. 


The  position  of  the  administration  on 
this  bill  is  indicated  by  the  letter  in  the 
report  from  the  U.S.  Postal  Service.  The 
Civil  Service  Commission  advises: 

However,  at  this  point  In  time  when  the 
Administration  Is  trying  to  exercise  fiscal  re- 
straint, and  which  is  only  about  eight 
months  since  the  Government's  contribution 
was  about  doubled  to  approximately  40  per- 
cent of  premium,  the  Commission  does  not 
favor  any  further  Increase  in  the  Govern- 
ment's contribution. 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  understand  an 
amendment  is  going  to  be  offered  to 
bring  the  Postal  Service  employees  un- 
der the  provisions  of  H.R.  12202.  This 
amendment,  if  adopted,  will  defeat  the 
primary  purpose  of  the  Postal  Reorgani- 
zation Act  by  destroying  the  principle  of 
collective  bargaining.  The  Postal  Reor- 
ganization Act  provides  for  collective 
bargaining  by  the  representatives  of  the 
Postal  Union  and  the  Postal  manage- 
ment on  all  fringe  benefits  with  the  ex- 
ception of  retirement,  which  is  main- 
tained by  law  at  the  same  level  as  other 
Federal  employees.  The  law  clearly  states 
that  health  benefits  are  a  negotiable 
item.  Both  labor  and  management  agreed 
in  their  July  20,  1970,  agreement  that 
health  insurance  benefits  should  con- 
tinue for  2  years  at  the  current  level. 
These  benefits  will  be  subject  to  bar- 
gaining again  in  1973.  Yet,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  imderstand  that  an  effort  will  be  made 
today  to  include  the  Postal  Service  em- 
ployees under  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  wsis  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  12202)  to  increase  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government  to  the 
cost  of  health  benefits,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN   THE   COMIOTTEE  OF  THE   WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  biU  HJl.  12202,  with 
Mr.  Bevill  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  DniisKi) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  DUTflKT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 


Mr.  Chairman,  in  effect,  HJl.  12202 
will  both  initially  and  ultimately  accom- 
plish what  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  had  in  mind  when  the 
Federal  employees'  health  benefits  pro- 
gram was  created  12  years  ago.  It  was 
our  belief  then  that  the  Gtovemraait 
should  initially  share  premium  cosis  at 
least  equally  with  its  employees.  But  at 
that  time,  because  we  had  no  previous 
experience,  a  dollar  limitation  was  writ- 
ten into  the  law  fixing  a  maximum  con- 
tribution to  be  paid  by  the  Government, 
and  geared  to  the  least  expensive  Gov- 
emm«it-wide  low  option  plan. 

Because  of  such  dollar  Umitation,  the 
Government's  share  of  costs  in  1970  was 
down  to  less  than  25  percent  and  only 
a  few  low-option  plans  received  a  Gov- 
ernment contribution  equal  to  half  the 
total  premium  charge.  The  enactment 
of  Public  Law  91-418,  effective  in  Jan- 
uar>'  1971,  eliminated  the  maximum  dol- 
lar amoimts  and  expressed  the  Govern- 
ment contribution  in  terms  of  a  percent- 
age—that is,  40  percent  of  total 
charges — which  is  still  well  below  the 
50-50  sharing  ratio  initially  contem- 
plated. 

Further,  this  legislation  will  fulfill  the 
long-range  intent  of  the  86th  Congress 
as  expressed  in  the  report  that  accom- 
panied the  enabling  legislation,  which 
read  as  follows: 

The  Committee  recognized  that  the  maxi- 
mum amounts  Indicated  could  not  remain 
unchanged  over  a  long  period  of  years,  any 
more  than  the  cost-of-living  has  remained 
frozen.  Medical  care  costs  will  undoubtedly 
fluctuate  at  least  as  widely  as  other  Items 
of  living  costs.  The  Committee  believes  that 
the  Congress  wlU  continue  to  be  resftonsive 
to  the  needs  of  the  employees  and  wUl  ap- 
propriately act  to  keep  the  proposed  program 
In  consonance  with  future  developments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  studies  and  hear- 
ings conducted  by  our  subcommittee 
fully  justify  the  change  to  the  graduated 
sharing  ratios  provided  for  in  this  legis- 
lation. H.R.  12202  updates  the  program 
to  a  point  that  it  will  be  in  consonance 
with  intervening  and  future  develop- 
ments, and  whereby  Federal  employees 
and  annuitants  will  be  more  reasonably 
in  line  with  those  employed  In  the  pri- 
vate sector. 

I  commend  the  chairman  of  our  Sub- 
committee on  Retirement,  Insurance, 
and  Health  Benefits,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Waldie)  for  the  leader- 
ship he  was  demonstrated  in  obtaining 
committee  approval  of  the  bill.  I  corn- 
moid  the  members  of  the  subcommittee 
for  their  unanimous  support  and  cospon- 
sorship  of  the  reported  bill,  and  those 
members  of  the  full  ctunmittee.  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  for  their  aj;>proval  of 
this  essential  measure. 

I  urge  the  Members  of  this  body  to 
lend  their  enthusiastic  support  to  the 
committee's  endeavors  by  giving  H.R. 
12202  their  overwhelming  approval. 

Mr.  Chairmsm,  for  an  explanation  of 
the  provisions  of  the  bill.  I  now  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California,  the  sub- 
committee chairman  as  much  time  as  he 
may  consume. 
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Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Chairman  HH. 
12202  calls  for  the  Federal  Oovei  nment 
to  Increase  Its  share  of  the  cost  of  Its 
employees  health  Insurance  on  a  {sched- 
ule that  was  suggested  by  the  PrMident 
for  the  private  sector.  The  Presldoit  last 
year  in  his  health  message  to  the  people 
and  to  the  Congress  said  that  he  felt  as 
an  exemplary  program  and  as  an  exam- 
ple of  commitment  to  the  health  needs 
of  this  Nation  the  private  emplowr  of 
America  should  c<xitrlbute  up  to  7  >  per- 
cent of  the  total  cost  of  medical  lealth 
insurance  premiums  by  the  year  1 B7S. 

I  commend  the  President  for  tl  at  in- 
terest In  the  well-being  of  emcloyees 
in  the  private  sector  of  the  econon  y  and 
for  his  leadership  in  urging  the  r  rlvate 
employers  of  America  to  bear  the  t  lurden 
he  suggested  they  should  bear  in  t  le  in- 
terest of  the  Nation's  well-being  that 
they  shoiUd  increase  their  oontril  utlon 
to  the  private  employees  health  osur- 
ance  program  up  to  75  percent  I  ir  the 
year  1975. 

It  was  with  that  example  set  t  ir  our 
President  that  I  submitted  this  )ill  to 
the  Congress,  that  what  was  go  d  for 
the  private  sector  of  the  econo  uy  In 
terms  of  employers,  as  the  President 
saw  it,  would  be  equally  good  fur  the 
public  sector  employer,  the  largei  t  em- 
ployer in  America,  the  Oovemmint  of 
the  United  States.  If  the  Preeldei  it  be- 
lieves, as  he  so  obviously  does  and  as  he 
makes  so  perfectly  clear,  that  the  p  -ivate 
employer  should  contribute  up  to  7  i  per- 
cent of  premiums  on  private  emp  oyees 
health  Insurance,  he  surely  shoul  i  be- 
lieve that  the  largest  employer  Li  the 
Nation,  the  Federal  Government,  s  lould 
exert  an  equal  commitment  to  the  well- 
being  of  our  employees  and  to  the  well- 
being  that  would  be  therefore  forth  M>m- 
ing  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

So.  following  the  President's  leider- 
ship,  I  introduced  this  bill  which  v  ould 
provide  that  the  Federal  contributli  <a  to 
the  employees  health  insurance  cost  ihall 
be  by  the  year  1976 — not  1975,  at  the 
President  proposed  for  the  private  em- 
ployer, but  by  the  year  1976  the  Fei  ieral 
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employees  health  insurance  shall  have 
contributed  to  it  75  percent  of  the  cost 
by  this  Government. 

ITiat  formula  will  work  out  in  this 
manner.  Ite  present  share  that  the 
Federal  Government  pays  for  the  fVd- 
eral  employee  is  40  percent  of  his  pre- 
mium. That  flgiire,  by  the  way.  is  irery. 
very  low  in  comparison  with  most  of  the 
Nation's  large  employers.  As  a  mattter  of 
fact,  most  of  the  Natlcn's  large  em  >loy- 
ers  are  In  excess  of  that  guldelln(  the 
President  set  for  the  private  emp  oyer, 
because  most  of  the  large  private  em- 
ployers In  the  Natl(xi  pay  better  th  m  75 
percent  of  health  premiums  for  their 
employees,  and  In  most  instances  it  is 
100  percent.  So  the  President's  crit  Brion 
for  the  private  employer  would  ha  e  no 
application  to  the  large  private  emp]  jyer, 
but  only  to  the  small  private  emp  oyer 
In  America,  who  the  President  sug  rests 
should  pay  75  percent  of  the  h^th 
premliun. 

So  as  the  largest  teiployer  by  f ^r  of 
anyone  else  in  the  Nation  we  will, :  r  we 


follow  the  President's  lead,  contribute 
that  75  percent  figure  by  1976.  But  at  the 
present  time  our  commitment  to  Uie 
weU-belng  of  our  employees  in  terms  of 
providing  health  benefits  and  our  com- 
mitment to  the  Nation  to  the  extent  the 
Nation  is  benefited  by  i>rovidlng  health 
benefits  for  its  citizens,  is  but  40  percent 
compared  to  100  percent  as  the  pattern 
for  the  largest  employers  In  the  private 
sector  of  the  economy. 

Our  commitment,  then,  is  not  very 
good  at  the  present  time.  In  fact,  it  Is 
disgraceful  at  the  present  time. 

The  bill  will  increase  the  Govern- 
ment's share  this  year,  the  first  full  year 
of  operation  of  this  bill,  to  55  percent. 
The  Government's  share  of  the  Federal 
employees  health  premium  will  be  in- 
creased the  first  full  year  of  operation 
from  40  to  55  percent,  an  increase  that 
\b  desirable  but  an  increase  that  falls  far 
short  of  meeting  the  responsibility  which 
the  Federal  Government  has  as  the  larg- 
est employer  In  the  coimtry.  when  that 
responsibility  is  measured  by  the  per- 
formance of  the  private  employer  of 
comparable  size.  And  there  is  no  com- 
parable size  to  the  Federal  employer,  but 
I  refer  to  the  largest  private  employer, 
paying  100  percent. 

Thereafter,  after  the  initial  16  percent 
increase  in  contribution,  we  will  increase 
the  amount  by  5  percent  each  year  until 
75  percent  of  the  total  premium  is  being 
met  by  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
year  1976. 

This  Is  not  an  imreasonaUe  figure.  It 
Is  within  the  President's  guidelines  and 
suggestions  and  urglngs  to  the  private 
sector  of  the  economy.  It  is  below  the 
preformance  of  the  largest  employers  in 
the  private  sector  of  the  economy  who 
are  presently  contributing  100  percent. 
Therefore,  it  is  not  an  unreasonable  levd 
of  performance  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Neither  is  It  a  satisfactory  level  of 
performance,  but  it  is  inoompiu^ly  bet- 
ter than  the  level  of  performance  which 
we  have  presently  pressured  upon  the 
public  employee. 

Besides  providing  for  that  Increase  in 
the  Federal  share  of  the  premium  for 
health  insurance,  this  bill  will  also  en- 
able thousands  of  retired  employees  to 
be  covered  imder  the  protective  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  health  benefits 
program.  These  employees  who  retired 
from  Federal  service  prior  to  1980,  when 
the  present  system  was  enacted,  pres- 
ently have  a  woefully  Inadeqiiate  pro- 
gram. The  Federal  Government  con- 
tributes the  paltry  sum  of  $3.50  a  month 
toward  the  payment  of  whatever  health 
Insurance  a  retiree  can  obtain.  Many 
have  no  medicare  eligibility  by  reason  of 
their  employment  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  therefore  are  terribly  un- 
derlnsured. 

Under  this  bill  the  pre-1960  retiree 
has  the  option  of  enrolling  In  more  com- 
prehensive coverage.  It  Is  a  Just,  fair, 
and  equitable  way  of  correcting  this  In- 
equity. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  will 
allow  the  tmmarrled  dependents  of  em- 
ployees who  are  enrolled  in  school  and 
have  reached  the  age  of  22  to  continue 
to  be  covered  If  their  parents  are  still 
Federal  employees  under  this  program. 
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That  provision  was  Included  at  the 
suggestlan  of  my  oolleagiie  on  the  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  the  State  of 
Virginia  (Mr.  Scott),  who  rightfully 
pointed  out  that  many  students  are  serv- 
ice veterans  and  must  stay  In  school 
beyond  the  age  of  23. 

TUs  provision  will  also  extend  the 
protection  to  students  enrolled  in  grad- 
uate law  and  medical  schools. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  also  proposed 
the  adoption  of  an  amendment  which  i 
will  submit  at  the  appropriate  time  to 
Include  postal  employees  under  the 
coverage  of  the  increased  contribution  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  the  premium 
of  Government  employees. 

The  reason  why  that  has  been  done 
and  the  reason  why  It  will  be  attempted 
Is  because  of  my  pers<Hial  conviction  that 
at  tiie  time  the  Postal  Reorganization 
Act  was  adopted  there  was  great  con- 
fusion on  the  part  of  many  as  to 
whether  the  postal  employee  In  fact  was 
Intended  to  be  covered  in  the  future 
when  the  contribution  to  health  plans 
was  Increased  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. That  confusion  reached  the  Post 
Office  Itself  as  well  as  the  postal  orga- 
nizations. I  will  submit  at  an  ai^rx^rlate 
time  affidavits  by  all  of  the  representa- 
tives of  postal  organizations  who  partic- 
ipated In  the  collective  bargaining  pro- 
cess to  the  effect  that  they  were  under 
the  assimiption  and  that  that  assumption 
was  in  fact  in  their  view  upheld  by  the 
negotiator  for  the  Postal  Service,  that 
they  were  to  be  covered  in  terms  of  any 
future  Increase  in  benefits.  Those  affi- 
davits have  not  In  any  way  been  con- 
tested by  the  negotiator  for  the  Postal 
Service. 

llie  negotiator  for  the  Postal  Service 
said  he  had  no  recollectloQ  of  such  an  as- 
surance on  his  part  to  the  afllants.  but  he 
says  he  will  not  deny  their  recollection 
as  being  accurate,  because  his  recollec- 
tion does  not  serve  him  in  that  regard. 
Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  imdeniable  that 
that  iB  a  positiao  that  is  subject  to  a 
considerable  amount  of  controversy  and 
to  a  considerable  amount  of  honest  dis- 
agreement. To  resolve,  however,  the  dis- 
pute onoe  and  forever,  short  of  going  to 
the  courts.  It  is  my  intention  to  submit 
the  issue  to  the  Congress  for  resolution 
so  that  the  Congress  could  this  day  make 
a  determbiatlon  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives at  least,  as  to  whether  Its  em- 
ployees are  to  benefit  from  any  Increase 
in  health  Insurance  premiums  that  the 
Government  wlU  make  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  speak  at  greater 
length  on  that  Issue  during  the  amend- 
ment process. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members 
of  the  committee,  the  urgency  of  as- 
sisting the  Federal  employee  in  meeting 
the  cost  of  his  medical  care  Is  extreme. 
If  you  have  had  an  opportunity  to  fol- 
low the  hearings  of  the  subcommittee 
of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee that  has  Jurisdiction  over  the 
administration  of  Federal  employees' 
health  programs,  you  would  note  that 
the  costs  of  that  program  have  gone  up 
in  a  staggering  amount  in  the  past  few 
years. 

Last  year,  the  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield 
program  which  covers  the  vast  majority 
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of  Federal  employees  requested  a  53-per- 
cent Increase  tax  the  premiums  paid  by 
Federal  employees.  Ulttmately,  tbrouKh 
a  series  of  actloos  that  viete  taken  that 
percentage  Increase  was  reduced  to  22 
percent  rather  than  63  percent  But  a 
22-percent  increase  in  1  year  Is  still  a 
staggering  Increase  to  place  upon  the 
Federal  empk^ee. 

In  short,  there  Is  little  Indication  that 
the  cost  of  medical  coverage  will  In  any 
way  decrease,  but  that  the  present  biur- 
dens  will,  in  fact,  materially  Increase. 

The  pof  onnance  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, however,  the  employer,  in 
meeting  that  burden  and  sharing  that 
burden  has  really  been  disgraceful  in 
comparison  with  Uie  performance  of  em- 
ployers in  the  private  sector.  But  the 
Federal  employee  as  an  American  and  as 
a  Federal  employee  has  been  and  is  con- 
fronted with  the  problem  of  denying 
him  Just  benefits  because  of  alleged  cost 
as  every  public  employee  has  been  con- 
fronted with  It  since  the  beginning  of 
time. 

Any  legislative  body  and  any  Jurisdic- 
tion of  Government  constantly  suggests 
that  though  the  employees  have  a  meri- 
torious claim  for  Increadng  benefits,  the 
increase  in  wages,  for  improvement  of 
working  conditlans.  that  plan  will  have 
to  be  pos^xmed  until  such  time  as  the 
budget  of  the  particular  Jurisdlcti(ai — 
In  this  case  the  United  States — is  better 
able  to  meet  their  needs. 

What  that  means  is  that  the  Federal 
employee  is  subject  to  a  far  greater 
sacrifice  in  order  to  bring  stability  to 
the  economy  than  is  any  other  individual 
in  the  economy. 

llie  private  employee  Is  not  told  by 
his  employer  when  he  is  engaged  in  col- 
lective bargaining  that  "we  simply  do 
not  have  money  avtdlable  to  pay  your 
Just  and  proper  claims."  If  the  money  is 
available  and  if  the  claims  are  proper 
and  Just,  those  moneys  are  paid  by  tak- 
ing the  moneys  from  other  activities  of 
private  emplcorers.  If  it  is  not  paid,  the 
private  employee  strikes  or  withholds  his 
services. 

The  Federal  employee,  however,  is  so 
susceptible  to  being  deprived  of  his  Just 
entitlement  that  there  Is  nothing  he  can 
do.  and  we  in  the  Congress  and  they  who 
occupy  the  Presidential  seat  know  that. 

Tlie  public  employee  simply  must  bear 
In  silence  the  imposition  of  a  greater 
sacrifice  on  him  than  others  In  this 
Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  without  question  we 
have  deprived  him  of  any  right  to  com- 
plain. He  cannot,  as  can  his  counterpart 
in  the  private  sector,  withdraw  his  serv- 
ices from  the  market. 

He  must  continue  to  render  services  to 
this  government  although  this  govern- 
ment does  not  treat  him  fairly  or  proper- 
ly and,  therefore,  because  he  is  in  such 
a  vulnerable  position,  because  we  have 
been  so  inconsiderate  of  his  lack  of  abil- 
ity to  respond,  either  in  the  marke^laoe 
by  wlthdrawiiig  services,  or  at  the  ballot 
box  by  participating  in  ix>litical  activi- 
ties, we  deprive  him  of  any  opportunl^ 
to  respond  whatsoever  to  our  shortcom- 
ings. We  ought  to  change  that  attitude, 
and  this  would  be  a  good  place  to  start, 
because  the  shortc<xnhigs  are  extreme  In 


the  Federal  health  program  by  any 
measure  that  you  can  present,  and  the 
pert omumce  of  the  Federal  Oovemment 
is  a  disgnoe.  We  have  the  (v>pcatunity 
to  comply  with  the  President's  program 
tm  the  inlvate  sector  by  setting  an  ex- 
amine that  we  should  be  setting  Invtdvlng 
this  particular  program. 

Mr.  BURKE  oS.  MamachiisirttB.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentionan  yidd? 

Mr.  WAU3IE.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  wish  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  the  gentieman  in  the 
weU. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  in  suin>ort 
of  HJt.  12202.  The  way  I  see  it  Is  that  if 
anyone  had  any  reservations  about  this 
bill  early  on  in  its  legislative  history, 
these  reservations  should  have  been  ef- 
fectively dispelled  with  the  decisian  by 
the  Price  Commission  to  i^iprove  a  22- 
percent  rate  increase  for  the  Federal  em- 
ployee's Blue  Cross-Blue  Shldd  health 
pluL  Even  thoutfbi  this  scaled  down  the 
outrageous  and  ccnnpletely  Insensitive  re- 
quest of  the  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  peo- 
ple for  a  34.1-percent  Increase,  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned  this  was  no  cause  for 
universal  celebration,  whatever  excuses 
the  Commission  offered  in  defense  of  its 
decision.  While  any  reduction  in  the  fin- 
ancial pressure  on  a  Government  em- 
pl<^ee's  family  attributable  to  health  in- 
surance costs  is  welcome  news  indeed,  I 
never  was  convinced  that  even  an  in- 
crease of  22  percent  was  Justified.  The 
Commission,  it  seems  to  me,  was  too  quick 
to  accept  the  argmnent  of  the  companies 
that  they  should  be  permitted  to  recoup 
the  major  portion  of  their  estimated 
losses  rUilat  away — not  sometime  in  the 
future,  but  here  and  now.  In  arriving  at 
the  decision  there  is  no  question  in  my 
mind  that  the  Price  Commlsslcai  estab- 
lished a  dangerous  precedent.  In  view 
of  the  logic  behind  this  decision,  the 
whole  wage-price  giildellnes  under  phase 
n  were  put  in  Jeopardy,  since  every  firm 
in  the  Nation,  it  seems,  now  had  grounds 
for  Justifying  increases  of  similar  mag- 
nitude, in  order  that  they  too  might  be 
able  to  speedily  recoup  previous  losses. 
My  fedlng  was  then  and  still  remains 
that  if  InfiaUon  Is  going  to  be  curbed 
and  kept  within  a  6-percait  growth  rate, 
then  the  bullet  must  be  bit,  whatever 
the  pressure  to  do  otherwise,  and  re- 
qiiested  Increases,  four  times  over  the 
guidelines'  standards,  must  be  turned 
down. 

Nor  can  I  cond(me  the  Commission's 
action  on  the  groimds  that  the  Presi- 
dent's guidelines  as  originally  announced 
were  silent  on  the  subject  of  Insurance 
premiums  and  rate  Increases  and  that 
special  treatment  and  consideraticm  was 
necessary  for  the  insurance  industry.  If 
this  is  the  kind  of  special  treatment  the 
administration  Intended,  I  say  it  makes 
a  mockery  out  of  the  wlude  policy.  Health 
insurance  is  too  big  a  factor  In  the  fam- 
ily's budget  to  exempt  It  from  general 
guidelines. 

I  only  bcve  that  the  Oommlsslon  was 
not  unduly  Iminessed  by  public  state- 
ments and  rumors  about  the  posslbUl^ 
that  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  would  with- 
draw coverage  from  Federal  employees 


If  it  did  not  get  Its  way.  Tbe  Commis- 
sion should  have  had  the  courage  along 
with  the  dvU  Servloe  Oommlsslon  to  r»> 
slst  this  move.  For  the  fact  of  the  matter 
is  these  oompanies.  after  all,  are  not  bar- 
gaining from  the  position  of  strength 
some  people  think  they  are. 

At  a  veiy  mlnlmimi,  it  would  seem  to 
me  Incumbent  upon  the  Price  Commis- 
sion to  ttioroogfaly  review  and  esplora 
every  detail  of  tiw  loss  estimates  sub- 
mitted by  the  company  before  anvoving 
an  Increase  of  this  magnitude.  Tlie  fact 
of  the  matter  Is  that  a  general  Increase 
of  22  percent  actually  works  out  to  a 
much  higher  effective  Increase  when  it 
finally  comes  down  to  individual  Federal 
emidoyee  contributions  in  view  of  the 
present  distribution  of  the  costs  bonie 
by  the  Federal  employee  and  the  Fed- 
eral Govemmiuit.  With  the  portion  borne 
by  the  Federal  employee  greato:  than 
that  presently  borne  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, the  effective  Increase  was  al- 
most InvarlaUy  greater  than  22  percent. 
In  fact  I  have  had  correspondence 
ftom  some  of  my  ccmstttuents  docummt- 
Ing  with  their  paycheck  stubs  percent- 
ages anywhere  from  37  to  57  percent. 
The  average  figure  seemed  to  be  almost 
50-perc«it  increase  over  last  year's  pay- 
ments. Let  me  Just  quote  you  oaaa  in- 
stance of  how  22  percent  is  a  fairly  mean- 
ingless figure  for  the  average  Federal 
employee.  I  am  quoting  from  a  letter 
from  one  of  my  constituKits  revealing 
information  contained  (m  the  salary  de- 
duction breakdown  which  accompanies 
his  paycheck: 

As  I  undMstand  the  pment  program,  tta« 
g>overninent  Is  auppoaed  to  pay  40  jwroent 
of  the  premium  costs  vblle  I,  as  aa  annui- 
tant, am  Buppoaed  to  pay  the  adidtlonal  00 
percent  requlzed  to  cover  full  payment  ctt 
the  premium,  under  the  rate  increaae  of 
SlOJiS,  the  government  pays  $.70. 1  pay  $9.85. 
In  this  Instance  I  faU  to  see  how  the  gov- 
ernment Is  covering  40  percent  of  the  rate 
Increase.  $.70  to  $0.86  Is  not  40  percent  to 
60  percent. 

Let  me  break  down  the  method  tA 
premium  coverage: 

Total  cost,  $58.46.  Government  pays 
$19.42—40  percent  of  $68.46  equals  $23.- 
38.  I — annuitant—pay  $39.04 — 60  per- 
cent of  $58.46  equals  $35.08. 

Let  me  now  quote  to  you  from  the 
totally  typical  unsympathetic  reply  re- 
ceived from  the  CivU  Service  Commission 
when  Invited  to  comment  on  eases  such 
as  this: 

The  Federal  Employees  Health  Benefits  Act 
provides  for  a  government  oontnbutlon  to 
health  beneflte  premiums  that  Is  equal  to  40 
peroMit  of  the  average  of  the  high  optkm 
premiums  of  the  six  largest  plans  partlclpa 
ting  in  the  program.  Ibe  six  {dans  are:  th* 
Service  Benefit  plan,  the  Indemnity  Benefit 
plan,  the  two  employee  organlaattons  plana 
with  the  largest  enrollments,  and  the  two 
oomprehenatve  medical  idana  wtth  the  larg- 
est enrollments.  Therefore,  the  government 
contribution  to  any  particular  {flan  may  be 
leas  than  40  percent  of  the  premium  for 
that  plan. 

As  I  say  in  view  of  an  Increase  of  this 
magnitude  for  the  Individual  Federal  em- 
jAoyee,  the  least  the  commission  oould 
have  done  was  to  seriously  review  the 
evidence  sidunltted  to  Justify  the  re- 
quested Increase.  The  fact  that  the  com- 
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mission  did  not  begin  to  go  far  eno  igh 
in  their  rush  to  arrive  at  a  decision  is  i  low 
apparent  for  sdl  to  see  with  the  re<  ent 
announcement  by  Blue  Cross-Blue  Sii  eld 
that  their  loss  estimates  were  in  act 
erroneous  and  they  have  been  suf 
quently  considerably  scaled  down, 
you.  this  information  only  came  to 
after  the  Price  Commission  approvecj 
Increase.  Such  sloppy  enforcemer 
wage-price  controls  is  Just  too  obi 
and  too  important  for  any  Membur  of 
Congress  to  ignore.  Certainly  the  Pe  leral 
employees  involved  have  not  surpris  ngly 
lost  whatever  faith  they  might  have  had 
In  the  efQcacy  and  practical  Justi(  e  of 
the  whole  wage-price  program.  On  the 
one  hand,  a  long  drawn  out,  hard  fonght 
campaign  had  to  be  waged  in  Doth 
Houses  of  Congress  and  behind  the  scanes 
In  the  administration  in  order  to  inture 
that  Federal  employees  were  to  be  trfeat- 
ed  like  every  other  citizen  as  far  as  re  tro- 
activlty  was  concerned  and  to  over  urn 
the  obvious  discrimination  containe  J  in 
the  White  House's  Executive  decisic  i  to 
freeze  employee's  wage  increases  sc.  led- 
uled  to  go  into  effect  long  before  wige- 
price  controls  were  even  thought  o '  by 
the  reluctant  converts  at  the  ^Khite 
House.  You  can  imagine  their  chagrin 
when  they  were  treated  with  the  spec- 
tacle of  the  easily-won  price  increaj  e  of 
22  percent  for  one  of  the  more  impor  tant 
items  in  their  budgets,  their  heallli  in- 
surance premimns. 

Thus,  as  I  say,  we  come  to  the  pre  «nt 
situation  trnd  the  legislation  befon  t  us 
today.  There  is  no  doubt  more  sup  x>rt 
today  for  this  legislation  than  exiited 
previously,  in  view  of  the  obvious  md 
easily  demonstrated  individual  bun  ens 
the  Price  Commission's  decision  has  Im- 
posed upon  the  families  of  Federal  !m- 
ployees.  The  present  legislation  ol  Ters 
Congress  a  means  to  at  least  offset  the 
burden  facing  these  families  by  incneas- 
Ing  the  Federal  Government's  contmbu- 
tion  to  the  cost  of  health  insurrnce. 
I  regret  that  the  net  effect  of  the  ]  'rice 
Commission's  permitted  increase  oi  the 
economy  will  still  be  inflationary  ani  1  the 
economy,  as  a  whole,  will  still  suffer 
because  of  the  Price  Commission's  ac- 
tion. However,  our  responsibility  i\  in- 
escapable and  that  is,  to  see  that  Ji  stice 
is  done  to  the  individual  families  nost 
affected  by  this  hasty  decision. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  remain  t,  BiS 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  that  for  all  in  ents 
and  purposes  in  thousands  of  case  i  the 
present  employee's  Federal  Govern  tnent 
breakdown  is  far  from  being  40  o  60 
percent.  While  75  percent  might  i  trike 
some  in  this  body  as  a  drastic  shift  From 
the  present  system,  it  might  be  we  1  for 
my  colleagues  to  remember  thai  for 
many  of  their  constituents  there  w  11  be 
imder  the  legislation  proposed  todas  no- 
where near  a  25  to  75  percent  breakdown. 

There  is  one  other  matter  I  waiit  to 
address  my  attention  to  today  wb  He  I 
have  the  House's  attention  and  thi  .t  is. 
the  amendment  to  be  offered  by  <  Con- 
gressman Walois  of  Calif  omla.  to  cl  irlf  y 
the  status  of  Postal  Service  empU  yees 
with  regard  to  the  Federal  healtti  In- 
surance program.  Apparently  in  the  Inal 
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of  committee,  by  a  one-vote  margin,  the 
full  committee,  under  obvious  pressure 
from  the  new  postal  corporation,  voted 
to  exclude  the  Postal  Service  employees 
from  the  provisions  of  this  bill.  I  think 
this  Is  going  too  far  in  the  direction  of 
treating  the  Postal  Service  employees 
across  this  Nation  as  orphans  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Nothing  will  ever 
convince  me  that  it  was  the  intent  of 
Congress  in  passing  the  Postal  Reform 
Act  to  transform  the  old  Post  Office  De- 
partment into  a  private  business  or 
corporation.  The  Postal  Service  em- 
ployees in  the  opinion  of  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try are  still  Federal  employees.  Maybe 
with  a  difference,  with  a  difference  that 
perhaps  Is  none  too  clear  at  the  moment, 
but  not  with  such  a  difference  that  they 
are  to  be  excluded  automatically  from 
legislation  affecting  employee  benefits 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

As  matters  now  stand,  the  postal  em- 
ployees are  in  a  vague  area  in  our  Gov- 
ernment which  can  only  be  described  as 
the  closest  thing  to  limbo  Washington 
has  ever  seen.  Decisions  are  being  made 
affecting  their  jobs,  cutbacks  are  being 
enforced  throughout  the  system,  employ- 
ees with  years  of  service  are  informed 
that  they  can  no  IcHiger  go  to  their  Con- 
gressmen with  their  problems  the  same 
as  any  other  American  citizen  experienc- 
ing an  injustice  at  the  hands  of  the  P^ed- 
eral  Government  Is  entitled  to  do.  They 
do  not  have  the  right  to  strike,  they  are 
told  they  are  dealing  with  a  corporation — 
a  corporation  which  when  it  suits  its 
interests  is  a  public  corporation  and 
when  it  suits  its  interests  is  more  like  a 
private  corporation  than  anjrthing  else. 
We  in  Congress  who  passed  legislation 
out  of  a  genuine  desire  to  reform  the 
Postal  Service  cannot  wash  our  hands  of 
the  well-being  of  these  employees  and 
pretend  that  they  no  longer  exist.  If  we 
are  not  permitted  to  intervene  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis  to  bring  a  particular  prob- 
lem to  the  attention  of  the  powers  that  be 
in  the  new  Postal  Corporation,  then  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  have  to  use  the  only 
avenue  open  to  us  and  that  is  to  legislate 
when  the  opportunity  comes  and  make  it 
crystal  clear  that  the  postal  workers 
should  not  be  less  well  off  under  the 
Postal  Corporation  than  they  were  under 
the  old  Post  Office  Department.  We  In 
Congress  and  those  on  the  Committee  cm 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  do  have  a  re- 
sponsibility in  this  area  and  I,  for  one, 
fear  the  interpretations  and  implications 
that  will  follow  from  any  decision  made 
today  to  pass  H  Jl.  12202  without  includ- 
ing the  Postal  employees  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present,  llie  Cleric  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Memt)ers  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 


[RoU  No.  las] 

Abzag 

Frennl 

Pettis 

Anderaon, 

Oallflanakls 

Poage 

Teun. 

Oallagber 

Price,  Tex. 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Otay 

Pryor,  Ark 

Annunzlo 

Orover 

Puclnski 

Ashley 

Hagan 

PiirceU 

Batllllo 

Hastings 

Rangel 

B«tta 

Hawkins 

Bees 

Blngbam 

Hebert 

Reld 

Blanton 

Hogan 

Roberta 

Blatnlk 

Jobnson.  Pa. 

Boy 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Bunnell 

Bymea,  Wis. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Ruppe 

Byron 

Kluczynskl 

Carney 

KuykendaU 

Bebeuer 

Caaey,  Tex. 

Kyi 

Shipl^r 

Cellar 

Kyros 

SkuUts 

Clark 

Landgreb« 

Black 

Clay 

Lent 

Springer 

Collins,  m. 

Long,  La. 

Btaggeta 

Conte 

Long.  Md. 

Stanton. 

Conyers 

Lujan 

JameaV. 

Crane 

McDonald. 

StM«t 

Culver 

Mlcb. 

Stokes 

Curl  In 

McKevltt 

Stubblefleld 

Davis.  Ga. 

McKlnney 

Symington 

DeUums 

Macdonald, 

Teague.  Tex. 

Dlggs 

Ma^. 

Terry 

Dowdy 

Mahon 

UdaU 

Dwyer 

MlUer.  Calif. 

iniman 

Edwards.  La. 

Mills,  Ark. 

Vander  Jagt 

Brlenborn 

Mitchell 

Veysey 

Esoh 

Mollohan 

Whltehurst 

Eshleman 

Morse 

Whltten 

Flowers 

O-NeUl 

Winn 

Fountain 

Patman 

Young,  Tex. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  BEvn.L,  Chairman  of  the  Conunittee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  imder  consideration  the  bill 
HJl.  12202,  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  329  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Gross)  had  been  recognized. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
at  least  two  compelling  reasons  why  this 
bill  should  be  defeated.  First,  it  is  un- 
justified and  imwarranted;  and  second, 
it  simply  costs  too  much  money  at  a  time 
when  our  Federal  ec(»iomy  is  in  siich 
grave  condition. 

It  has  been  less  than  2  years  since  this 
Congress  enacted  legislation  completely 
revising  the  formula  for  fixing  the  Gov- 
ernment's share  of  health  benefits  cost. 
At  that  time  It  was  the  considered  Judg- 
ment of  this  body  that  the'  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, as  an  employer,  should  begin 
paying  an  average  of  40  percent  of  the 
cost  of  Its  employees'  health  benefits  pre- 
miums, and  it  was  determined  that  this 
40  percent  should  be  maintained  on  into 
the  future.  Procedures  were  written  into 
the  bill  to  insure  that  the  Government 
would  assimie  its  fair  share  of  health  In- 
surance premiums  and  that  it  would  con- 
tinue to  do  so  as  those  premiums  in- 
creased. 

That  law — Public  Law  418  of  the  91st 
Congress — has  proven  to  be  eminently 
satisfactory.  Twice  since  its  aiactment 
the  Federal  employee  has  been  buffered 
against  surging  health  benefits  costs — 
In  January  1971  and  again  In  January 
1972 — inasmuch  as  the  40  percent  pay- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  Government  In 
each  instance  translated  Into  higher  dol- 
lar amounts. 
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The  40-percent  share  was  considered  to 
be  more  than  fair  and  satisfactory  at 
the  time  it  was  enacted,  and  there  is 
certainly  no  Justification  for  increasing 
that  amount  based  upon  the  experience 
to  date. 

One  of  the  argimients  being  used  in 
support  of  this  legislation  is  that  a  grow- 
ing number  of  companies  in  the  private 
sector  are  paying  more  for  employees' 
health  benefits  than  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  doing.  I  submit  that  even  if  this 
is  the  case,  it  does  not  Justify  the  reck- 
less action  that  is  contemplated  by  this 
bill.  It  is  quite  essential  that,  if  a  proper 
perspective  is  to  be  maintained,  we  view 
the  entire  picture  of  pay,  pay  supple- 
ments, and  fringe  benefits.  It  is  in- 
herently misleading  to  compare  employ- 
er practices  in  only  a  single  area  of  fringe 
benefits,  such  as  health  insurance. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  its 
latest  study  on  the  subject  of  pay  and 
f  rhige  benefits  reports  that  in  private  In- 
dustry employer  expenditures  for  fringe 
benefits  amounts  to  26.6  percent  of  basic 
wages  smd  salaries — and  27.8  percent  in 
the  Federal  Government.  EssentlsJly  the 
F^eral  employee  today  hsa  a  much  bet- 
ter total  package  of  fringe  benefits  than 
does  the  employee  in  the  private  sector. 

Additionally,  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission reports  that  Federal  Government 
contributions  to  fringe  benefits,  as  a  per- 
centage of  basic  payroll,  will  continue  to 
rise  by  reason  of  added  paid  holidays, 
additional  requirements  of  the  civil 
service  retirement  financing  law,  and  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  the  existing  40- 
percent  contribution  rate  for  health 
benefit  premiums  will  further  increase 
the  percentage  of  actual  payroll  expendi- 
tures, because  health  costs  will  probably 
rise  faster  than  payroll.  Viewed  in  this 
context  there  can  be  no  Justification  for 
the  Government  to  pay  more  than  it  al- 
ready pays  to  the  health  benefits  pro- 
gram. ^   ^      X 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  briefly  to 
address  myself  to  another  argument  that 
proponents  of  this  bill  glibly  make— but 
which  has  no  substance.  The  75-percent 
contribution  rate  is  being  Justified  on  the 
basis  that  this  is  the  same  percentage 
contribution  which  the  President  has 
recommended  that  private  Industry  pay 
under  the  provisions  of  the  National 
Health  Insurance  Partnership  Act. 

I  would  point  out  that  percentages  can 
be  extremely  misleadmg.  The  President 
has  recommended  that  private  industry 
establish  a  minimum  package  of  bene- 
fits that  in  no  way  compares  to  the  ultra- 
liberal — almost  all  encompassing — health 
instirance  now  enjoyed  by  Federal  em- 
ployees. 

It  is  anticipated  that  under  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  the  total  costs  for  the 
health  insurance  will  not  be  nearly  as 
great  as  the  total  premiums  now  in  effect 
in  the  Federal  program.  Conceivably,  as 
far  as  dollar  amoimts  are  concerned,  a 
75-percent  contribution  rate  on  the  part 
of  the  private  employer  may  not  amount 
to  as  much  money  as  the  existing  40-per- 
cent contribution  rate  being  paid  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

I  certainly  will  not  oppose  the  Federal 
Government's  contributing  to  the  fringe 


benefits  of  its  employees  at  a  level  com- 
parable to  what  that  same  Federal  Gov- 
ernment requires  private  employers  to 
contribute.  But  until  or  unless  the  Presi- 
dent's plan  for  private  industry  Is  en- 
acted, we  will  not  know  what  dollar 
amounts  might  be  Involved,  and  it  is 
entirely  possible  that  the  existing  40- 
percent  contribution  by  the  Federal 
Government,  in  terms  of  actual  dollars, 
may  already  be  more  than  will  be  re- 
quired of  private  employers. 

Now  as  to  the  exorbitant  costs  of 
this  legislation — ^the  figures  speak  for 
themselves.  Presently  the  Federal  Gov- 
einment  in  this  fiscal  year  will  be  con- 
tributing $575  million — ^more  than  a  half 
billion  dollars — to  provide  its  employees 
with  the  best  possible  medical  care.  If 
this  bill  is  enacted,  by  fiscal  year  1977 
when  its  provisions  are  fully  effective,  the 
Federal  Government  will  be  required  to 
contribute  over  $2  billion  a  year.  Under 
the  existing  40-percent  contribution  rate, 
it  Is  anticipated  that  becaiise  of  rising 
premiimi  costs  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  fiscal  year  1977  will  be  contrib- 
uting $942  million.  This  legislation,  if  en- 
acted, will  require  an  additional  annual 
outlay  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of 
$1,063  billion  by  1977— which  will  more 
than  double  the  cost  to  the  Government 
of  the  existing  health  benefits  program. 
Mr.  Chtdrman,  by  any  measurements, 
this  bill  cannot  possibly  be  Justified.  It  is 
an  unwarranted  raid  on  the  taxpayers  of 
this  coimtry — and  with  tax-filing  time 
just  passed,  I  am  confident  the  taxpayers 
will  experience  more  than  the  usual  dis- 
may at  the  fiscal  irresponsibility  that  is 
about  to  be  displayed  here  today. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Daniels)  ,  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  to  urge  the  membership 
of  this  House  to  lend  their  support  to 
tlie  legislation  under  consideration.  HJl. 
12202.  the  major  purpose  of  which  is  to 
relieve  employees  and  annuitants  from 
continuing  to  besu-  a  disproportionately 
large  share  of  the  premium  charges  im- 
der  the  Federal  employees  health  benefits 
program. 

Our  conunittee  has  had  a  continuing 
concern  over  the  spiraling  costs  of  pro- 
viding health  benefits  protection  under 
the  program  within  its  Jurisdiction — 
that  concern  being  demonstrated  by  the 
subcommittee's  extensive  investigati<m  of 
the  program's  administration  and  the 
operations  of  the  participating  carriers. 
The  problem  of  escalating  medical  care 
costs  is,  of  course,  not  peculiar  to  the 
Federal  employees'  program,  but  \s  a 
problem  common  to  all  Americans.  Un- 
fortimately.  our  scope  of  activity  can 
have  little  impact  upon  minimizing  or 
arresting  escalating  medical  care  costs. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  pre- 
miums must  be  sufficient  to  pay  for  the 
benefits  provided,  and  rate  Increases  are 
recurrently  approved  in  order  to  main- 
tain the  financial  soundness  of  partici- 
pating plans.  As  medical  care  costs  rise, 
the  portion  of  them  not  covered  by  In- 
surance constitutes  an  Increasing  burden 
for    retirees    and    employees,    and,    as 


premiums  Increase  to  cover  those  costs, 
an  addittonal  burden  is  imposed  on  them. 
These  two  facts  add  up  to  enrollees  being 
faced  with  the  Increasingly  difficult 
problem  tiL  paying  for  health  benefits. 

Testimony  developed  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee ceo.  Retirement,  Insurance,  and 
Health  Benefits  diulng  public  hearings 
on  this  leglslatian  supports,  I  believe,  the 
contention  that  the  Federal  Goveminent, 
as  a  major  employer,  lags  far  behind 
large  employers  in  the  private  sector  in 
this  vitally  important  area  of  fringe  bene- 
fit progran:is.  The  evidence,  which  is  con- 
firmed by  Government  smalyses  and 
statistics,  showed  that  major  Industrial 
employers  are  paying,  if  not  the  total 
costs,  most  of  the  costs  of  their  em- 
ployees' health  Insurance,  and  providing 
benefits  comparable  to  those  offered  in 
the  Federal  employee  program. 

It  is  the  consensus  of  the  committee, 
therefore,  that  the  Government's  c<mi- 
tribution  to  subscription  charges  of  this 
program  be  increased  to  achieve  a  more 
equitable  sharing  ratio  similar  to  that 
which  the  President  has  proposed  for  the 
remainder  of  the  Nation's  work  force. 
That  objective  is  embodied  in  the  bill 
before  us  today.  The  need  for  this  legis- 
lation is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that 
HJl.  12202  was  imanimously  approved  by 
the  subcommittee  and  overwhelmingly 
adopted  by  the  full  committee. 

I  urge,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  body 
also  lend  its  overwhelming  support  to 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  jCTsey  for 
jrielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  gentleman's  remarics,  and 
also  in  support  of  this  bill  as  well  as  the 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  CaUfornia  (Mt.Waldie)  which 
would  clarify  the  situation  as  to  postal 
employees. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  which 
would  increase  the  contribution  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  the  cost  of  Fed- 
eral employees  health  benefits. 

This  bill  is  a  most  worthwtiile  proposal 
which  accomplishes  three  main  points. 
First,  it  increases  the  Government's  con- 
tribution for  the  Federal  health  benefits 
plans  from  40  to  55  percent  starting  in 
1972  with  an  additional  5 -percent  in- 
crease for  each  subsequent  year  until 
1976  when  the  Government  portion  will 
reach  75  percent. 

Second,  this  legislation  allows  annui- 
tants who  retired  prior  to  July  1,  1960, 
and  are  now  covered  under  the  Retired 
Federal  Employees'  Health  Benefits  Act 
to  elect  coverage  under  the  health  bene- 
fits provisions  of  the  law  available  to 
active  employees. 

Finally,  this  legislation  would  extend 
health  benefits  coverage  to  unmarried 
dependent  children  over  the  age  of  22 
who  are  full-time  studeits. 

Mr.  (niairman,  this  legislation  Is  des- 
perately needed  to  cover  the  escalating 
costs  of  medical  care.  While  virtually 
every  consumer  item  has  increased  dur- 
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lug  the  sixties,  the  costs  associated  with 
medical  care  has  increased  twice  en  fast 
as  the  overall  Consumer  Price  Iidex. 
This  has  had  the  effect  <rf  tlghtenln  r  the 
purse  strings  of  all  those  people  u  if or- 
tunate  enough  to  get  sick  or  ha  ire  a 
member  of  their  family  sick.  Prlvat » in- 
dustry has  led  the  way  with  a  rend 
toward  providing  its  workers  and  re'  trees 
with  coet-free  health  insurance.  The 
Federal  Government  should  follow  that 
lead  and  attempt  to  do  the  same  f <  >r  its 
workers. 

Our  senior  citizens,  who  have  re  ired 
from  Oovemment  service  are  hit  ps  rtic- 
ularly  hard  since  they  live  on  a  Ixed 
Income  and  are  also  more  likely  to  lave 
health  problems. 

When  ofTered.  I  also  intend  to  su]  port 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  ge  itle- 
men  frwn  California  (Mr.  Waidb) 
which  will  clarify  the  status  of  Fsstal 
Service  employees  with  regard  to  the 
Federal  health  Insurance  program. 

When  the  Subcommittee  on  R4tire- 
ment,  Insurance  and  Health  Beieflts 
marked  up  the  bill,  they  fully  bell  sved 
that  postal  employees  were  to  be  in- 
cluded under  the  provisions  of  this  leg- 
islation. Unfortimately  the  Postmister 
General  only  Informed  the  comm  ttee 
at  the  last  minute  that  he  felt  postal 
employees  would  not  be  covered. 

At  the  time  of  postal  reorganlza  Ion, 
there  was  no  intent  in  this  Congress  ;hat 
postal  employees  would  lose  covetige 
under  the  health  benefits  program  To 
exclude  the  workers  now  would  be 
extremely  unjust. 

Therefore,  I  urge  my  colleaguet  to 
Join  with  me  In  supporting  this  legiila- 
tlon  and  the  Waldle  amendment  so  ( tiat 
aU  Government  employees  may  be  i  ro- 
vided  with  life's  most  valuable  comi  lo- 
dlty— good  health. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ylel  1  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Virgl  ila 
(Mr.  ScoiT) . 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation  even  if  the 
committee  adopts  It  without  an  amend- 
ment, and  yet  I  am  concerned  about  the 
cost  of  the  present  bill.  I  am  concei  ned 
about  the  probability  of  a  veto  of  the 
legislation  if  it  is  passed  in  its  pre  ent 
form.  I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  a  Tee 
on  a  bill  which  can  be  signed  by  the  Pi  esi- 
dent  and  enacted  into  law. 

Certainly  we  are  all  concerned  a1  out 
the  cost  of  health  care.  The  general  rise 
in  medical  expenses  has  resulted  is  an 
increase  in  the  cost  of  medical  Injur- 
ance,  and  it  has  affected  the  Govemn  ent 
employee  as  It  has  the  rest  of  our  pe«  pie 
throughout  the  country. 

In  1960  we  adopted  a  basic  health  b  m- 
eflt  bill  under  which  the  Govemm  snt 
and  the  employee  would  each  contrifa  iite 
50  percent  in  dollar  amounts,  but  as  iie 
cost  of  medical  care  increased  over  aie 
years,  this  equal  sharing  between  fthe 
Government  and  the  employee  eitxled 
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until  1970,  when  the  Government  ]was 
paying  only  24  percent  of  the  actual  poet 
of  the  health  insiirance. 

You  will  remember  that  during  the 
91st  Congress  this  House  did  cons  der 
an  Increase  in  the  cost,  and  by  a  vot  s  of 
284  to  57,  passed  a  bUl  which  provide*  for 
equal  sharing  of  the  cost  between  the 


Government  and  the  employee,  each  pay- 
ing 60  percent  of  the  actual  cost.  In  con- 
ference with  the  Senate  the  percentage 
paid  by  the  Government  was  reduced  to 
40  percent,  with  60  percent  bting  paid 
by  the  employees. 

Under  the  proposed  legislation  which 
we  are  considering  today,  if  enacted 
without  amendment,  the  contribution  of 
the  Government  would  be  increased  to 
55  percent  in  1972,  and  would  further  in- 
crease by  5  percent  each  year  until  it 
reaches  a  total  contribution  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  75  percent. 

I  proix>se  to  offer  an  amendment  at 
the  appropriate  time  which  would  fix  the 
contribution  at  50  percent  by  the  Gov- 
ernment and  50  percent  by  the  employee. 

There  would  be  no  further  increment 
without  further  action  by  the  Congress. 

On  the  cost  basis  we  are  told,  and 
the  committee  report  shows,  that  the  first 
year  of  the  adoption  of  the  legislation 
before  ub  would  cost  the  Oovemment 

$210  mlUlon,  which  would  Increase  each 
year  until  1977,  when  the  annual  cost  of 
the  bill  as  it  is  before  us  now  would  be 
$834  million.  If  we  would  assume  that 
an  increase  of  10  percent  would  be  two- 
thirds  of  the  amount  of  the  cost  of  a 
15-percent  increase,  or  an  increase  to 
55  percent  for  the  first  year,  then  my 
proposal  would  increase  the  cost  to  the 
Government  by  only  $140  million.  It 
would  remain  static  in  the  future  unless 
there  was  an  increase  in  the  general  cost 
of  medical  Insurance  to  the  Government 
employees. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wander 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield  for  this  point 
of  mformatlm.  I  understand  his  pro- 
posed amendment,  and  I  also  understand 
his  preliminary  remarks  to  indicate  he 
is  worried  lest  there  be  a  veto  because 
of  the  Increase  in  cost  of  Government 
partidpatlcm.  Does  the  gmtleman  feel 
that  with  his  bill  and  the  increase  he  Just 
referred  to,  tills  legislation  would  be  less 
liable  to  a  veto  by  some  nonunderstand- 
able  logic  that  I  fail  to  get,  or  would  it 
make  the  bill  more  liable  to  a  veto  if  we 
added  onto  the  unbudgeted  costs? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  think  it  would  be  much 
less  likely  to  be  vetoed  if  we  said  there 
would  be  an  equal  sharing  between  the 
Government  and  the  employee,  or  50  per- 
cent. This  was  the  Intent  of  the  original 
legislation  which  was  passed  in  1960. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  an  additional  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Does  not  the  bill  we  have 
under  consideration  limit  the  participa- 
tion to  40  percent  on  the  part  of  the  tax- 
payers? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  At  the  piteent  time,  in 
the  law  as  it  exists  today,  the  participa- 
tion is  40  percent.  Tlie  propoeal  we  ate 
now  considering,  the  bill  as  i^iorted  by 
the  committee,  would  Increase  that  to  55 


percent  for  this  calendar  year,  and  the 
ccmtributlon  by  the  Government  would 
go  up  in  annual  increments  of  5  percent 
until  1976  when  the  Government  con- 
tribution  would  be  75  percent.  In  my 
proposal,  the  amendment  I  will  olfer.  it 
will  be  fixed  permanently  at  50  percent 
of  the  actual  cost  of  the  medical  insur- 
ance. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  certainly  agree  that  medi- 
cal costs  and  particularly  hospitalization 
costs  thereof  are  liable  to  increase  dur- 
ing the  years,  and  I  admire  the  gentle- 
man for  wanting  such  Increases  to  come 
back  to  Congress  before  there  is  any 
change  in  the  formula,  but  I  am  not  at 
all  sure  this  would  make  the  legislation 
less  liable  to  veto,  because  I  thinir  it  js 
Just  beyond  our  capability  to  expend  this 
money. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Let  me  say  to  the  gentle- 
man I  can  see  several  reasons  why  the 
President  may  veto  this  legislation.  One 
is  the  cost.  My  amendment  would  ma- 
terially reduce  the  cost  below  the  amount 
provided  in  the  bill,  reducing  it  by  50 
percent  the  first  year  and  then  providing 
no  further  increase  in  the  percentage  of 
contribution  by  the  Government.  This 
would  eliminate  the  5 -percent  annual  in- 
crement now  included  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  explanation. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  ex- 
plain my  amendment  further  during  the 
amendment  process.  To  me  it  is  a  reason- 
able amendment.  I  hope  the  committee 
will  give  consideration  to  it.  In  my  opin- 
ion it  will  increase  the  possibility  of  this 
bill  becoming  law. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chahman,  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  genUeman  from  Illinois 

(Mr.  DXRWZRSKI). 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland. 

Mr.  HOOAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  As  a  cosponsor,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  12202,  a  bill  to  Increase 
the  Federal  Government's  contribution 
to  employees  health  insurance  premium. 

In  the  last  decade,  medical  care  prices 
have  skyrocketed,  and,  there  seems  to 
be  no  relief  in  sight.  In  1970,  the  Nation 
spent,  for  health  and  medical  care,  two 
and  one  half  times  the  amount  spent 
10  years  before,  and  more  than  five  times 
the  amount  epeiA  20  years  earlier. 
The  average  health  bill  for  each  Amer- 
ican was  $324.  Just  10  years  before, 
the  average  was  half  the  amount— 
$145.  and  20  years  earlier,  it  was  less 
than  one-fourth  the  1970  figure.  $79. 
This  growth  represents  an  average  in- 
crease of  7.3  percent  per  year.  During 
this  same  period,  the  average  increase 
in  industrial  wage  levels  was  4.3  percent 
per  year. 

llie  three  major  factors  contributing 
to  this  problem  are  price  increases,  popu- 
lation growth,  and  increased  use  of  serv- 
ices, and  the  introduction  of  new  medical 
techniques. 

However,  the  important  question  is 
how  are  employees  going  to  be  able  to 
afford  proper  medical  care.  We  know 
for  a  fact  the  trend  in  private  industry 
is  toward  the  emjdoyer  picking  up  the 
major  portion  of  the  cost  and  in  many 
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cases  the  entire  cost.  Among  some  of  the 
large  corporations  that  pay  the  total 
cost  of  medical  coverage  are  Alcoa, 
American  Airlines,  Burlington  Indus- 
tries. Du  Pont,  IBM,  PPG  Industries. 
United  States  Steel,  and  a  host  of  others. 
I  mention  these  major  corporations  to 
illustrate  that  the  largest  onployer  in 
the  United  States  is  not  among  them. 
And  that  is  the  U.S.  Government.  I  have 
introduced  legislation  in  this  and  the 
previous  Congress  which  would  provide 
for  the  Federal  Goverfbient  paying  100 
percent  of  the  cost  of  health  care  for 
Federal  employees. 

At  present,  the  Government's  stand- 
ard contribution  to  the  total  subscrip- 
tion charge  for  an  enrollee's  health  ben- 
efits plan  Is  set  at  40  percent  of  the  aver- 
age high-option  charge  of  six  large  rep- 
resentative plans.  Under  this  proposal 
which  is  before  us  today,  the  Govern- 
ment's outlay  would  be  increased  to  55 
l>ercent  in  1973  and  5  percent  each 
year  until  it  reaches  75  percent  in  1976. 

Now,  I  contend  that  imtU  medical  care 
costs  are  brought  under  some  kind  of 
ccmtrol  and  better  administration  Is  ex- 
en^sed  over  the  operation  of  the  Fed- 
erta  health  benefits  program,  the  Federal 
Oovemment  has  a  moral  obligation  to  its 
employees  to  pay  a  larger  share  of  the 
health  insurance  premiums. 

In  providing  fringe  benefits  tor  its  em- 
ployees, the  Federal  Government  shoiild 
lead  the  way  rather  than  always  be  fol- 
lowing private  Industry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  view  the  way  to 
finance  increased  health  premium  costs 
is  not  through  employees  taking  a  pay 
cut  but  rather  through  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment paying  a  larger  and  fairer  per- 
centage of  the  total  cost. 

I  strongly  urge  adoption  of  this  much 
needed  legislation. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
overriding  issue  at  stake  today  is  whether 
the  UJ3.  Congress  is  going  to  ccmtinue 
deficit  spending  at  an  ever-increasing 
rate.  The  time,  I  am  afraid,  is  fast  ap- 
proaching when  the  U.S.  Congress  must 
either  face  its  fiscal  responsibilities  or 
submit  to  Federal  bankruptcy. 

lUs  bill  is  estimated  to  cost,  using  a 
"dynamic"  projection,  that  is,  assuming 
increases  in  health  insurance  eiuullments 
and  increases  in  the  cost  of  premiums, 
an  additional  i»-nniiftj  outlay  (m  the  part 
of  the  Govermnoit  of  $1,063  billicm  by 
1977,  which  will  more  than  double  the 
cost  to  the  Government  of  the  existing 
health  benefits  program. 

■me  proponents  of  HJt.  12202.  which 
increases  the  Federal  Government's 
share  of  employees  health  benefits  insur- 
ance premiums,  argue  that  Federal  «n- 
ployees  are  paying  a  disproportionate 
share,  in  contzast  to  private  sector  em- 
ployees, toward  health  benefits  coverage. 
Iliey  argue  that  the  trend  in  private  in- 
dustry has  been  toward  the  employer  as- 
suming the  major  share  of  anployees 
health  Insurance  premiums,  and  in  many 
cases  the  full  cost.  Tliey  also  go  on  to 
point  out  that  major  Industrial  employ- 
ers are  not  oidy  paying  a  maJ(H-  portion 
ctf  the  premitmi  costs,  but  they  also  are 
providing  a  level  of  benefits  comparable 
to  those  provided  imder  the  various  Fed- 
eral employee  plans. 


Now,  let  us  examine  this  argument.  To 
begin,  the  VS.  Congress  has  established 
hi  law  and  in  spirit  the  principle  of  com- 
parabilty.  It  is  a  fair  standard,  and  one 
that  means  that  Fsderal  employees 
should  receive  the  same  pay  and  fringe 
benefits  as  their  counteri^trts  in  private 
industry  receive.  No  more  or  no  less 
benefits. 

Recently,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics cooipleted  a  study  comparing 
fringe  benefits,  which  showed  that  in 
private  industry  onployer  expenditures 
for  pay  supplements  amount  to  26.6 
percent  of  basic  wages  and  salaries,  and 
in  the  Federal  Government  amount  to 
27.8  percent  of  basic  wages  and  salaries. 

The  comparative  table  of  these  pay 
supplements,  or  fringe  benefits,  compiled 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  is  in- 
cluded in  the  minority  views,  which  I 
Bignei,  so  I  will  not  Include  it  in  my 
statemmt. 

The  pc^t  I  believe  that  Is  clearly  em- 
phasized in  this  analysis  is  that  there  is 
Just  no  logical  or  Justifiable  reason  for 
increfising  the  Government's  contribu- 
tion to  the  employees  health  insurance 
premium. 

As  a  note  to  this  discussian,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  to  the  Memliers  that 
if  this  bQl  is  enacted  into  law  the  cost 
to  the  Government  for  its  contribution 
for  coverage  for  Members  of  Congress 
will  be:  1973— $50,000  aidtional  cost; 
1974--$80.000  additional  cost;  1975— 
$120,000  additional  cost;  1976— $170,000 
additional  cost;  and  1977— $200,000  addi- 
tional cost. 

These  figures  were  received  from  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  and  are  based 
on  a  total  of  537  enrollees  using  the 
"djmamic"  model  of  costs. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  bill,  and  strongly 
feel  it  must  be  refused. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
the  cosponsor  of  identical  legislation,  I 
would  like  to  express  my  strong  support 
for  H.R.  12202,  to  increase  the  Govern- 
ment's contribution  under  the  Federal 
employees'  health  benefits  program. 

With  the  skyrocketing  rise  in  hospital 
and  other  medical  expenses  in  the  past 
decade,  we  have  become  increasingly 
concerned  about  the  need  to  assure  that 
an  Americans  have  access  to  quality 
health  care  at  reascmable  cost.  Both  the 
President  and  the  Congress  have  devoted 
much  attention  to  this  subject  and  a . 
niunber  of  proposals  are  currenUy  under 
ccmslderatioa.  Since  the  President  has 
proposed  that  employers  provide  health 
insurance  for  their  employees  on  a  cost- 
sharing  basis,  it  is  incumbent  upon  the 
Federal  Government,  as  a  major  em- 
ployer, to  set  a  good  example.  H  Jl.  12202 
comcides  with  the  administration's  goal 
of  requiring  the  employer  to  pay  75  per- 
cent of  the  premium  cost  after  1976. 

Li  addition,  this  legislation  contains 
an  important  section  which  would  per- 
mit pre- 1960  annuitants  to  participate 
in  the  more  comprehensive  Federal  em- 
ployees' health  benefit  program.  Fto 
those  aimuitants  enrolled  in  the  retired 
Federal  employees'  health  benefits  pro- 
gram who  are  covered  by  medicare  parts 
A  and  B,  the  retired  program  provides  a 
supplement  to  th^r  basic  medicare  pro- 
tection. However,  for  those  not  digllde 


for  fun  medicare,  these  benefits  may  not 
be  adequate.  Tlie  aged  are  hardest  hit  by 
the  continued  rise  In  medical  costs,  and  I 
am  pleased  that  the  legislation  deals  dl- 
rectiy  with  this  problem. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  express  my  sup- 
port for  the  amendment  to  assure  that 
Postal  Service  anpioyeea  are  covered  by 
this  legidation,  and  hope  that  this  pro- 
vision will  be  approved. 

HJl.  12202  is  a  major  step  forward  in 
health  care  legislation  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues' favorable  consideration. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H JR.  12202. 
to  provide  for  an  increase  in  the  Govern- 
ment's contribution  to  the  subscription 
charge  for  Federal  employee  health 
bmeflts  plans. 

I  was  privileged  to  serve  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
when  we  inaugurated  the  health  insur- 
ance program  for  Federal  anployees  in 
1959.  We  determined  then  that  a  50-60 
participation  plan  was  fair  and  reason- 
aUe.  But  because  it  was  a  new  program 
and  the  cost  to  the  Oovemmoit  was  not 
yet  estimated,  we  ad<vted  a  formula 
wherein  the  Oovemment  would  pay  50 
percent  of  the  cost  of  the  least  expensive 
low-option  family  program.  By  virtue  ot 
the  tn>e  of  insurance  plan  the  employees 
adopted,  however,  the  cost  distribution  at 
the  time  of  enactment  amoimted  to  a  38- 
percent  cost  for  the  Government  and  a 
62-percent  cost  for  the  employee. 

Thai  last  year  Congress  considered  the 
plans  again,  but  by  that  time  increasing 
medical  care  costs  and  premium  in- 
creases had  reduced  the  formula  to  a 
24  to  76  ratio.  The  House  by  its  action 
last  year  restored  the  program  to  the 
50-50  ratio  originally  intended  by  Con- 
gress only  to  have  the  Government  con- 
tribution again  reduced  to  40  percent  in 
the  House-Senate  conference  on  the  leg- 
islation. 

When  the  President  soit  his  message 
to  Congress  on  February  18  of  last  jrear. 
proposing  as  a  major  part  of  his  legisla- 
tive program  a  national  health  insurance 
program  ^^ch  would  require  every  em- 
ployer in  the  Nation  to  pay  65  percent  ol 
the  premium  for  his  employees  health 
insurance  for  2V&  years,  then  75  percent 
thereafter,  those  of  us  who  had  worked 
for  years  for  a  more  equitable  formula 
for  Federal  employees  were  most  encour- 
aged. Uhfortunat^.  the  administrattcm 
as  an  employer  did  not  feel  comp^ed  to 
serve  as  a  leader  and  example  to  employ- 
ers in  the  private  sector,  for  the  CivU 
Service  Commission  once  again  recom- 
mended against  enactment  of  this  leg- 
islation. 

When  I  appeared  b^ore  our  ccdleagues 
on  the  House  Committee  on  Post  Oflloe 
and  Civil  Service  last  Bepbecaba,  1  ex- 
pressed my  inability  to  understand  how 
the  administration  could  oppose  this  leg- 
islation for  so-called  economy  reastms 
when  a  few  wedcs  later  they  would  be 
parading  before  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  M«^ftT>«  uri^ng  passage  of  their  new 
health  insurance  prtHXMsal  for  the  private 
sector.  A  few  we^s  later,  on  October  20. 
I  had  the  opportunity  of  posing  that 
question  to  Secretary  Richardson  in  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  As  I  brieve 
his  response  represents  total  agreement 
with  our  p<^Uon,  I  should  Uke  to  read  a 
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brief  extract  from  the  Ways  and  sleans 
hearings  for  that  day  at  this  pain| : 

Mr.  Bbothiu..  Mr.  SecTBtary,  xmt  Br  the 
admlolBtratlon'c  plan,  smployers  wc  iild  be 
required  to  contribute  76  percent  of  iie  In- 
surance ooete  for  tbelr  employees.  Under 
existing  Uw,  whlcb  we  amended  In  IfTO,  we 
provide  for  a  40-percent  contribution  bn  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Oovernment,  as  t&e  em- 
ployer, for  health  Insurance  prograc  is  for 
Federal  employees.  Actually,  we  were  1  vte  In 
even  Inaugurating  a  health  Insurano  pro- 
gram for  Federal  employees.  I  think  ;  t  was 
1959  when  the  Federal  Government  -eluc- 
tantly  put  through  a  health  Insurance  foo- 
gram  for  its  employees  after  Industry  a]  ready 
had  been  providing  such  programs  for  i  good 
many  years.  I  believe  since  the  Federal  pro- 
gram has  been  in  effect,  the  average  con- 
tribution on  the  part  of  the  Oovemmt  nt  as 
the  employer,  has  been  In  the  nelghbo:  hood 
of  25  to  30  percent. 

The  administration  opposed  the  40-p«  rcent 
program  last  year.  Actually,  there  was  %  60- 
peroent  contribution  proposed  last  yeai ,  and 
again  this  year  a  proposal  for  a  50-pc  rcent 
Federal  Government  contribution,  as  ai  em- 
ployer contribution,  was  again  vigorous!  f  op- 
posed by  the  admlnlstraUon. 

My  question  is.  Since  the  admlnlsti  ttJon 
feels  that  It  is  fair  and  equitable  and  p  rx^>er 
to  require  all  employers  to  contribute  ulti- 
mately 75  percent  of  the  cost  of  a  heall  tt  In- 
surance program,  why  shouldn't  the  F(  deral 
Oovernment  take  the  lead  and  inltlatl  ire  as 
an  employer,  to  provide  a  76-percent,  or  at 
least  a  50-percent,  contribution  for  iti  em- 
ployees? I  am  sure  you  feel  that  Federa  em- 
ployees should  be  treated  equally  with  >ther 
employees. 

Secretary  Richardson.  Well,  I  can  onl  '  say, 
Mr.  Broyhlll,  that  your  logic  Is  Irrefu  able! 
I  think  the  Federal  Government  should  be  a 
model  employer,  and  I  think  that  the  r«  som- 
mendation  that  we  make  for  other  empl  >yees 
shoiUd  cause  a  reconsideration  of  the  V<>si- 
tion  the  Federal  Government  takes  inlthe 
cost  sharing  of  health  Insurance  of  Its  >wn 
employees. 

Mr.  Brothill.  What  would  be  the  effec  tlve 
date  of  the  administration  bill? 
Secretary  Richardson.  July  l,  1973. 
Mr.  Brothill.  At  that  point.  It  would  be 
65  percent,  would  It  not? 
Secretary  Richardson.  Yes. 
Mr.  Venxman.  Not  to  exceed  36  percent  for 
the  worker. 

Mr.  Brothill.  It  might  be  a  great  enoo  ar- 
agement  to  Industry  If  the  administration 
would  send  Its  people  to  the  Post  Office  1  nd 
CivU  Service  Committee  to  recommend  t  lat 
a  65-percent  contribution  be  effective  aroi  ind 
January  1,  1973. 1  am  a  cosponsor  of  the  le  rls- 
latlon.  and  I  would  accept  the  amendnfcnt 
to  make  It  effective  January  1,  1973,  andkou 
might  find  that,  since  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  taken  the  Initiative  in  that  Irea 
the  employers  throughout  the  country,  along 
with  the  big  unions  that  Mrs.  Qrlfflt 
talking  about,  might  put  thU  Into 
without  your  requiring  It  through  legtsl 
Secretary  Richardson.  1  think  tha 
could  certainly  pursue  this,  Mr.  Broyh 
far  as  the  Federal  employes  are  cone. 
I  would  have  to,  of  course,  enlist  the  in 
of  my  colleagues  In  the  administration 

Mr.  Brothill.  There  may  be  some  dlsadree- 
ment  In  the  administration,  regardlngTthe 
Federal  employee  program.  I 

Secretary  Richardson.  I  have  no  re«  K>n 
to  think  that  the  general  validity  of  the  p<  Int 
that  you  have  made  that  we  shoxUd  be  i  re- 
pared  as  an  employer  to  do  what  we  Rre 
asking  Cither  employers  to  do,  would  be  ;he 
subject  of  serious  dispute,  but  I  am  oily 
saying  that  that  Is  not  a  matter  that  f  ais 
directly  within  my  province  to  say. 

Mr.  CJhalrman,  employee  health  be  le- 
flts  premiums  were  increased  early  1  lils 


year,  and  because  we  did  not  act  on  this 
legislation  by  the  time  of  the  recent  pay 
Increase  many  employees  are  recelvlzic 
smaller  checks  than  they  did  before  the 
badly  needed  pay  increase.  This  is  also 
true  of  the  employees  of  the  Government 
Postal  Service,  and  I  shall  support  ttie 
amendment  to  include  them  in  this  legis- 
lation during  the  reading  of  the  bill.  I 
do  not  believe  we  can,  in  the  name  of 
economy,  continue  to  deny  Federal  em- 
ployees benefits  comparable  to  those  they 
would  receive  in  private  Industry,  there- 
fore, I  urge  enactment  of  HJt.  12202 
without  delay. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to 
express  my  strong  support  for  HJl. 
12202  which  has  three  purposes:  First, 
to  Increase  the  Federal  Oovernment 
contribution  to  the  costs  of  health  bene- 
fits from  40  to  55  percent  In  1972,  with 
an  additional  5-percent  Increase  each 
year  until  the  Government  contribution 
reaches  75  percent;  two.  to  allow  an- 
nuitants who  retired  prior  to  July  1, 
1960.  to  elect  coverage  under  the  health 
benefits  provisions  currently  applicable 
to  post-July  1960  employees  and  annu- 
itants; and  three,  to  extend  health  bene- 
fits coverage  to  unmarried  dependent 
children  over  the  age  of  22  who  are  full- 
time  students. 

The  skyrocketing  health  costs  in  this 
Nation  make  the  passage  of  this  bill 
compulsory.  These  costs  have  acceler- 
ated faster  than  the  prices  of  any  other 
commodities  or  services.  The  average 
annual  health  bill  for  each  American  in 
1970  was  $324.  Ten  years  earlier  the 
average  was  only  $145,  and  20  years 
earUer  it  was  $79.  This  means  that  our 
health  costs  have  increased  approxi- 
mately 7.3  percent  per  year.  During  this 
same  period  the  average  annual  increase 
in  industrial  wage  levels  was  only  4.3 
percent. 

As  I  am  sure  most  of  my  colleagues 
are  aware,  the  trend  in  private  industry 
has  been  for  the  employer  to  assume  the 
major  or  in  many  cases  the  full  cost  of 
the  employees'  health  insurance  pre- 
miums. As  the  committee  report  points 
out,  a  1966-67  survey  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  indicated  that  64  per- 
cent of  all  plant  workers  and  49  percent 
of  all  oflace  workers  were  employed  in 
establishments  which  paid  the  full  cost 
of  health  insurance  coverage. 

It  is  time  that  the  Federal  Government 
starts  down  this  same  road.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  if  we  are  to  continue  to  at- 
tract men  and  women  in  Government 
jobs.  I  urge  support  for  H.R.  12202. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  I  would 
also  like  to  express  my  support  for  the 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr'. 
Waldie).  This  amendment  would  in- 
clude Postal  Service  employees  under  the 
Federal  employees  benefits  program  and 
allow  them  to  receive  any  benefits  from 
increased  Federal  participation  in  pre- 
mium payments. 

When  the  Subcommittee  on  Retire- 
ment, Insurance,  and  Health  Benefits 
originally  considered  HH.  12202.  it  was 
assiuned  the  postal  employees  were  to  be 
included  under  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 
At  the  last  minute  the  Postal  Service 
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said  it  felt  they  were  excluded  from  these 
provisions. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  thei«  is 
nothing  in  the  bill  that  specifically  ex- 
cludes Postal  Service  onployees.  and  yet 
the  question  was  referred  back  to  the 
subcommittee.  It  is  absiutl  to  put  this 
question  off;  It  should  be  setUed  here 
and  now.  I  intend  to  do  so  by  voting  for 
the  Waldie  amendment  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  DUIJ3KI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  GROSS,  ^dr.  Chairman.  Z  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  f  oUows : 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representative*  of  the  United  Statet  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That    (a) 
subsections    (a)    and    (b)    of   section    8906 
of  tlUe  6,  United  States  Code,  are  amended 
to  read  as  foUows: 

"(a)  The  Commission  shall  determine  the 
average  of  the  subscription  charges  In  ef- 
fect on   the   beginning  date  of  each   con- 
tract  year    with    respect    to   self   alona   or 
self    and     family    enrollments     under    this 
chapter  as  applicable,  for  the  highest  level  of 
benefits  offered  by — 
"(I)  the  service  benefit  plan; 
"(2)  the  Indemmty  benefit  plan; 
"(3)  the  two  employee  organization  plans 
with  the  largest  number  of  enrollments,  as 
determined   by   the   Commission;    and 

"(4)  the  two  comprehensive  medical  plans 
with  the  largest  number  of  enrollments,  as 
determined  by  the  Commission. 

"(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  by  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection,  the  bi-weekly 
Government  contribution  for  health  benefits 
for  an  employee  or  annuitant  enrolled  In 
a  health  benefits  plan  under  this  chapter 
shall  be  adjusted,  beginning  on  the  first  day 
period  of  each  year,  to  an  amount  equal  to 
the  following  percentage,  as  applicable,  of 
the  average  subscription  charge  determined 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section:  65 
percent  during  1972;  60  percent  during  1973; 
66  percent  during  1974;  70  percent  during 
1976;  and  76  percent  during  1976  and  dur- 
ing each  year  thereafter. 

"(2)  The  biweekly  Government  contri- 
bution for  an  employee  or  annuitant  en- 
roUed  In  a  plan  under  this  chapter  shall 
not  exceed  76  percent  of  the  subscription 
charge.". 

(b)  Section  8006(c)  of  title  6,  United 
SUtes  Code.  U  amended  by  striking  out 
"subsections  (a)  and  (b)"  and  insertlmt 
"subsection  (b) "  in  lieu  thereof. 

(c)  Section  8806(g)  of  title  6.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"subsection  (a)  of". 

Stc.  2.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  an  annuitant,  as  defined  under 
section  8901  (3)  of  title  6,  United  States  Code, 
who  is  participating  or  who  Is  eligible  to 
participate  In  the  health  benefits  program 
offered  under  the  Retired  Federal  Employees 
Health  Benefits  Act  (74  Stat.  849;  Public 
Law  86-724),  may  elect,  in  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  United  States 
OlvU  Service  Commission,  to  be  covered  un- 
der the  provisions  of  chapter  89  of  title  8, 
United  SUtes  Code,  in  lieu  of  coverage  under 
such  Act. 

(b)  An  annuitant  who  tiects  to  be  covered 
under  the  provisions  of  chapter  80  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  shaU  be  en- 
titled to  the  benefits  under  such  chapter  88. 

toe.  3.  Section  8901(6)  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
phrase  beginning  "or  such  an  unmarried 
chUd"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
fOUowUig:  "or  such  an  unmarried  chUd  re- 
gardless of  age,  who — 
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"(1)  Is  a  student  regularly  pursuing  a 
full-time  course  of  study  or  training  In  reM- 
dence  In  a  high  school,  trade  school,  techni- 
cal or  vocational  institute.  Junior  c<^ege, 
college,  university  or  comparable  recognised 
educational  Institution  and  receives  more 
than  half  his  support  from  the  employee  or 
annuitant;  or 

"(U)  Is  Incapable  of  self-support  because 
of  mental  or  physical  disability  which  existed 
before  age  twenty-two;". 

Sec.  4.  (a)  This  section  and  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first 
day  of  the  first  applicable  pay  period  which 
begins  on  or  after  the  thirtieth  day  following 
the  date  of  enactment.  Section  2  shall  take 
effect  on  the  one  hundred  and  eightieth  day 
following  the  date  of  enactment  or  on  such 
earlier  date  that  the  United  States  Civil 
Service  Commission  may  prescribe.  Section 
3  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment. 

(b)  Tiko  determination  of  the  average  of 
subscription  charges  and  the  adjustment  of 
the  Government  contributions  for  1972.  un- 
der section  8906  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code,  as  amended  by  the  first  section  of  this 
Act,  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the 
first  applicable  pay  period  which  begins  on 
or  after  the  thirtieth  day  following  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  DULSKI  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  considered  as  read,  printed  in 
the  Record,  and  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  frran  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMIim    AICKNDKXNT 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  4,  strike 
out  lines  3  through  10  and  Insert  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  f oUowlng : 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  This  section  and  section  3  of 
this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of 
enactment.  The  first  section  of  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
applicable  pay  period  which  begins  on  or 
after  the  thirtieth  day  following  the  date  of 
enactment.  Section  2  shall  take  effect  on  the 
one  hundred  and  eightieth  day  following 
the  date  of  enactment  or  such  earlier  date 
that  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission may  prescribe." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count. 

EMdently  a  quorum  is  not  present.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(RoU  No.   126] 

Absug  Casey,  Tex.  Esbleman 

Anderson,  m.  Celler  Bvlns.  Tenn. 

Anderson.  Clark  Flowers 

Tenn.  Clay  Foimtain 

Andrews,  Ala.  Colims,  ni.  Frenael 

Annunslo  Oonte  OalUlanakiB 

Ashley  Conyera  Oallasber 

Aspinall  Culver  Oreen.  Oreg. 

Badlllo  Curlln  Orover 

Betts  Damelson  Hagan 

Bingham  Davis.  Oa.  Hastings 

Blanton  Dellenback  Hathaway 

Blatnlk  Dent  Hawkins 

Boland  Dlgga  H4bert 

BroyhlQ,  Va.  Dowdy  Johnson.  Pa. 

Buchanan  Dwysr  Jones.  Ala. 

Carey,  K.T.  Edwards.  La.  Jones,  Tenn. 

Carney  Bsch  Keith 


Klucsynskl 

KiiykendaU 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Landgrebe 

Lennon 

Lent 

Long,  Ija. 

Lujan 

McCloskey 

Macdonald. 

Mass. 
Madden 
Mahon 
MUler.  Calif. 
MoUohan 
Morse 

Murphy.  N.Y. 
Patman 


Pepper 

Pettis 

Poage 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Puclnskl 

PurceU 

Qule 

Rangel 

Rees 

Reid 

Roberts 

Runnels 

Buppe 

Scheuer 

Shipley 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif . 


Staggen 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Steed 

Steiger,  wis. 
Stokes 
Stubblefleld 
Symington 
Teague,  Tex. 
ThomjMon,  N.J. 
UdaU 

Vander  Jagt 
Veyaey 
Whalen 
Whitehurst 
Whltten 
Wiggins 
Winn 
Young.  Tex. 


Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Bevill,  Chairman  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re- 
ported that  that  Committee,  having  had 
under  consideration  the  bill  HJR.  12202. 
and  finding  itself  without  a  quorum,  he 
had  directed  the  roll  to  be  called,  when 
325  Members  responded  to  their  names, 
a  quorum,  and  he  submitted  herewith 
the  names  of  the  absentees  to  be  spread 
upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committe  resumed  its  sitting. 

AMENDMENT    OFnatED    BT    MR.    WALDIX 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Waldie:  Add  a 
new  section  at  the  end  of  the  bill  to  read  as 
follows : 

Sec  6.  The  rate  of  Government  contribu- 
tion for  health  benefits  determined  under 
section  8906  of  title  6,  United  States  Code, 
as  amended  by  the  first  section  of  this  Act, 
and  the  inclusion,  for  health  benefit  pur- 
poses, of  certain  unmarried  children  as 
family  members  under  section  8901  (6)  of 
title  6,  United  States  Code,  as  amended  by 
section  3  of  this  Act,  shall  apply  to  the 
United  States  Postal  Service  and  Its  officers 
and  employees  and  to  the  Postal  Rate  Com- 
mission and  Its  officers  and  employees. 
point  op  order 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentlemen  from  California 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  germane, 
that  it  violates  rule  XVI.  clause  7.  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  rule  I  cited  states  in  part : 

And  no  motion  or  proposition  on  a  sub- 
ject different  from  that  under  consideration 
shall  be  admitted  under  color  of  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  maintji.in  there  is 
ample  precedent  to  support  my  position. 
The  Ull  before  us.  HJl.  12202.  amends 
chapter  89  of  tiUe  V  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  the  contribution  rates  for 
health  insurance  for  F^eral  emploj^ees. 
Hie  classes  of  employees  covered  by  this 
chapter  are  clearly  defined  in  existing 
law.  and  these  definitions  do  not  include 
employees  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service.  The 
poiding  bill  does  not  change  the  cover- 
age of  the  act.  Hie  legislative  history  of 
the  Postal  Reorganizaticm  Act  of  1970. 
and  the  legal  opinions  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice, the  UJ3.  Civil  Service  Commission, 
and  the  Comptroller  General  leave  no 
doubt  that  health  benefits  for  postal  em- 
ployees are  negotiated  under  the  terms 
of  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act  and 
that  these  emidoyeee  no  longer  come 
under  the  specific  provisions  added  to 
chapter  89  of  title  5. 


The  mere  fact  that  the  amendment  is 
offered  supports  this  statement.  If  postal 
emi^oyees  continue  to  be  covered  by  the 
cited  provisions  of  title  5.  there  would 
be  no  need  to  attempt  to  extend  these 
provisions  to  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cite  section  2952  of 
volume  8  of  Cazmon's  Precedents,  which 
says: 

It  Is  not  m  order  to  propose  to  amend 
one  Individual  proposition  by  another  In- 
dividual propoattlon  even  though  they  be  of 
the  same  class. 

On  liAtrch  19.  1928,  the  House  ^!?ts 
considering  the  bill  (HJ%.  5789)  to  au- 
thorize the  award  and  supply  of  service 
medals  to  individual  soldiers  as  pre- 
scribed by  Army  regulation  for  the  rendi- 
tion of  certain  services,  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  War  to  issue  such  medals. 
An  amendment  was  proposed  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  issue  similar 
medals  to  the  personnel  of  the  Navy  and 
Coast  Guard,  respectively. 

A  point  of  order  was  raised  and  sus- 
tained against  the  amendment,  and  in 
ruling,  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  said : 

There  Is  a  long  list  of  precedents  which 
state  that  one  Indlvldtial  proposition  may 
not  be  amended  by  another  Individual  prop- 
osition even  though  the  two  may  belong  to 
the  same  class,  such  as  admitting  a  Territory, 
and  amendment  providing  for  the  admission 
of  another  Territory  Is  not  In  order;  to  a  bill 
providing  pensions  for  veterans  of  the  Indian 
ware,  an  amendment  providing  for  pensions 
for  veterans  of  the  Mexican  War  is  not  in  or- 
der. Also,  In  section  8900  there  Is  a  precedent 
exactly  similar  to  the  one  pending,  where  to 
a  bill  for  the  relief  of  dependents  of  men  In 
the  Regular  Army,  and  amendment  propos- 
ing to  extend  the  benefits  of  the  Act  to  de- 
pendents of  men  In  the  National  Guard  and 
the  Reserve  Corps  was  held  not  to  be  ger- 
mane. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  belabor  the 
point  inasmuch  as  I  believe  the  proposi- 
tion before  us  is  quite  clear  The  pending 
legislation  seeks  to  extend  certain  health 
insurance  benefits  to  defined  categories 
of  Federal  employees.  The  amendment 
seeks  to  extend  these  benefits  to  a  cate- 
gory of  employees  not  covered  by  the  leg- 
islation nor  by  the  basic  law  which  the 
legislation  amends. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  insist  upon  my  point 
of  order  against  the  amendment  on  the 
grounds  that  it  is  not  germane. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  California  wish  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do. 

I  am  cau£bt  somewhat  by  surprise. 
I  did  not  know  a  point  of  order  would  be 
offered  to  the  tunoidment.  but  the  point 
of  order  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be 
meritorious. 

The  bill  deals  with  contributions  to  the 
health  benefits  program  by  the  Federal 
Government.  It  is  undeniable  that  the 
postal  employees  are  presently  covered 
under  the  health  benefits  program  and. 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  cmitroversy  in- 
volved here  starts  from  the  premise  that 
their  coverage  is  at  a  certain  percent, 
40  percent,  and  we  are  asking  that  the 
percentage  of  contribution  of  the  Federal 
Government  be  increased,  not  Initiated. 

I  suggest.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
postal  employees  are  a  part  of  the  cover- 
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age  of  the  health  benefits  plan  and  putt 
this  amendment  Is  gennaoe. 

The  CHAQUiCAN  (Mr.  Bavixx).  tHie 
Chair  Is  ready  to  rule. 

The  Chair  has  listened  to  the  pddt  of 
order  by  the  gentleman  from  lowajand 
finds  that  while  the  statement  by 
gentleman  from  Iowa  is  correct  al 
the  extension  of  employees,  the 
points  out  that  this  bUl  already  pro^des 
that  It  shall  extend  the  Federal  em- 
ployees health  benefits  coverage  to  un- 
married dependent  children  over  the  age 
of  22  who  are  full-time  students. 

The  term  "employees"  covered  by  the 
bill  are  those  as  defined  In  title  5  Un  ted 
States  Code,  section  8901.  Section  I  901 
Incorporates  by  reference  those  emp  oy- 
ees  as  defined  In  6  United  States  C  xle, 
section  2105.  Section  2105  spedficilly 
excludes  Postal  Service  employees  fiom 
Its  definition  "except  as  otherwise  iro- 
vlded  by  law."  Other  law.  namely  secllon 
1005(f)  of  title  39,  provides  that: 

(Thapter  89  of  tlUe  6  ahaU  apply  to 
and  employees  of  the  Poctal  Servloa  urilees 
varied,  added  to,  or  subetltuted  tat,  u4der 
this  Bubaectlon. 

Thus,  at  the  time  of  enactment  of  |he 
Postal  Reorganization  Act  of  1^, 
Postal  Service  employees  were  Indw  led 
within  the  definition  of  Federal  empi  >y- 
ees. 

So  It  Is  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  t  lat 
the  amendment  Is  germane  and  he 
point  of  order  Is  overruled. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gent  le- 
man  from  Callfomia,  (Mr.  Walob)  In 
support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chj  Ir- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  tha  Is 
before  you  is  an  attempt  to  clarify  wl  at 
Is  admittedly  a  conf  udng  situation  tl  at 
came  about  by  the  enactment  of  t  le 
Postal  Reorganization  Act. 

When  the  CTongress  enacted  the  Pos  al 
Reorganization  Act  it  was  the  intent  of 
the  Congress  to  provide  that  the  poe  al 
employees  shall  have  all  rights  of  collec- 
tive bargaining,  to  be  limited  to  be  sttfe; 
to  be  limited  in  that  they  have  not  he 
right  to  strike  or  they  have  not  the  rli  :ht 
to  withhold  services.  The  areas  oonce  n- 
ing  which  they  have  the  right  to  ne  :o- 
tiate  with  their  empWer,  the  Poe  tal 
Service,  were  attempted  to  be  defined  In 
the  bill. 

There  is  no  question  that  among  tfa  Bse 
areas  negotiation  in  terms  of  ooU  9C- 
tive  bargaining  could  occur.  There  is  no 
question  that  excluded  from  that  area 
were  the  retirement  benefits. 

We  have  said  that  whatever  the  cAn- 
grees  does  in  terms  of  retirement  bene- 
fits could  triply  to  the  postal  workers, 
although  tl^  will  have  the  right  to 
negotiate  in  terms  of  collective  bargal  a- 
ing  improvements  in  the  retirement  pi  m 
over  and  above  that  which  other  Fedei  al 
employees  receive.  The  base,  however,  is 
established  in  terms  of  whatever  tie 
Congress  does  for  retirement  benefits. 

It  was  my  understanding  and  it  wis 
the  understanding.  I  believe,  of  a  gre  it 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  commJ  t- 
tee,  that  fringe  benefits  Involving  tiie 
Federal  employees  health  program  we  re 
similarly  treated.  In  other  words,  thtt 


the  contribution  frc»n  the  Federal  (3ov- 
emmoit  for  the  Federal  employees 
health  program  would  be  negotiable  as 
an  item  of  collective  bargaining,  but 
negotiable  from  a  base,  and  the  baae 
being  that  which  the  Congress  sets  for 
other  Federal  onployees. 

There  was  considerable  controversy,  in 
retrospect,  8is  to  whether  the  language 
that  was  adopted  in  the  postal  recx-gani- 
zation  bill  sustains  the  conclusion  that  I 
Just  gave  to  you.  It  is  legitimate  contro- 
versy, and  it  ts  language  that  Is  sus- 
ceptible of  dUTerent  Interpretations  by 
reasonable  men. 

However,  In  practice,  what  has  oc- 
curred Is  that  the  Postal  Service  itself, 
as  well  as  the  negotiators- on  behalf  of 
the  employees,  when  they  were  engaged 
in  the  collective  bargaining  process,  all 
assumed  that,  in  fact  the  interpretation 
that  I  place  upon  those  words  was  the 
interpretation  that  prevailed,  in  other 
words,  that  the  base  for  the  Federal  con- 
tribution to  the  Federal  employees  health 
plan  would  be  that  base  that  the  Con- 
gress enacted,  and,  as  the  Congress  im- 
proved tliat  base,  they  would  have  the 
benefit  of  that  improvement  in  Uie  base 
that  applies  to  all  Federal  employees,  in- 
cluding postal  workers. 

To  substantiate  my  assertion  that 
that,  In  fact,  was  the  belief  and  imder- 
standlng  of  the  negotiators  at  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  session,  I  have  in  my  pos- 
session, and  will  Introduce  at  the  proper 
time  into  the  Rkcord.  affidavits  of  all 
the  negotiators  on  behalf  of  the  em- 
ployees, beginning  with  Mr.  Bernard 
Cushman.  who  was  the  chief  negotiator 
for  the  National  Postal  Unions;  Mr. 
Chester  W.  Parrlsh,  chairman  of  the 
Council  of  American  Postal  Employees; 
Mr.  James  H.  Rademacher.  president  of 
the  National  Association  of  Letter  Car- 
riers: Mr.  Francis  S.  Filbey,  the  general 
president  of  the  American  Postal  Work- 
ers Union. 

All  of  these  aflBdavlts  allege  in  sub- 
stance, as  the  affidavit  of  Mr.  Cushman. 
who  served  as  the  chief  negotiator  for 
the  National  Postal  Unions,  which  be- 
gan in  January  1971,  and  by  Mr.  Bernard 
Cushman  there  is  the  following: 

As  I  read  the  wording  of  the  pages  con- 
taining the  health  benefits  article,  referring 
to  "ctirrent  contribution  level",  I  asked  Mr. 
Blalsdell,  In  substance,  whether  If  changes 
were  made  In  the  law,  the  changes  would 
i^ply.  He  said  yes.  I  had  assumed  that  this 
afllnnatlve  answer  would  be  forthcoming, 
since  it  had  been  my  general  understanding 
from  the  negotiations  that  contractual  agree- 
ment to  continue  the  healUi  benefits  program 
would  Incorporate  changes  made  by  Congress 
In  the  future.  I  thereupon  Initialed  the 
article  upon  behalf  of  the  Postal  unions. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
genUeman  from  California  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Walou 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Parrlsh,  in  his  affi- 
davit states: 

I  distinctly  remember  that  when  Mr. 
Cushman  read  the  daua*  relating  to  health 
benefits  Insurance,  the  language  at  which 
had  been  drafted  by  tlie  Postal  Service,  he 
asked  Mr.  Blalsdell  whether  amendments  to 
the  health  benefits  law  would  also  wpjAy  to 
postal   employees.   Mr.  BlatsdM  said  they 


would.  With  that  assurance,  Mr.  Cuahman 
Initialed  the  clause. 

However,  I5x.  Blalsdell  said  that  his 
recollection  was  Imperfect,  and  he  did 
not  recall  that  conversation. 

In  short,  the  negotiators  of  the  col- 
lective bargaining  agreement  assumed 
the  situation  to  be  that  a  base  was  es- 
tablished fay  the  Congress,  and  if  that 
base  would  be  Increased  they  would  be 
recipients  of  that  ben^t. 

Mr.  Chairman,  whatever  arguments 
you  will  hear  to  the  contrary,  the  situa- 
tion ooDfrontlng  us  is  this:  Then  is  a 
dispute  as  to  what  was  Intended. 
Whether  it  Is  legitimate  or  unreasonable 
is  not  really  the  issue  before  us  today. 
The  issue  is:  StiaXL  the  postal  em- 
ployees be  included  in  any  increase  in 
the  contributions  by  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  to  the  premiums  for  the  health 
insurance  plans  of  the  country?  I  be- 
lieve they  should  be. 

I  believe  there  should  have  been  no 
dispute  in  the  beginning,  and  to  the 
extent  that  there  was  dispute  in  the 
language  used,  this  is  our  opportunity 
to  clarify  that  and  make  absolutely  cer- 
tain that  at  this  stage,  in  the  infant^ 
of  this  program,  and  m  the  Infancy  of 
our  experience  in  the  coOIective  bar- 
gaining process,  that  the  base  should 
be  precisely  that  which  we  give  all  Fed- 
eral employees. 

Mr.  caialrman,  I  ask  for  an  aye  vote 
on  the  amendment 

Mr.  GROSS.  BCr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Callfomia  should 
be  rejected.  It  will  only  result  In  making 
an  already  bad  bill  much  worse. 

FcM-  a  number  of  yean  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  the  Postal  Reorganization 
Act,  the  most  heavily  lobbied  legislation 
before  our  committee  were  the  great 
number  of  bills.  Introduced  each  year, 
establishing  a  labor-management  pro- 
gram and  collective  bargaining  In  the 
Postal  Service. 

In  countiess  numbers  of  legislative 
rallies,  petitions,  and  appearances  before 
our  committee,  the  postal  unions  sought, 
more  than  anything  else,  the  right  to  be 
able  to  sit  down  with  postal  manage- 
ment and  bargain  collectively  on  pay, 
working  conditions,  and  fringe  bmefits. 
With  the  passage  of  the  Postal  Reor- 
ganization Act,  the  unions  achieved  their 
long-sought  objective. 

The  Reorganization  Act,  while  retain- 
ing postal  employees  under  the  coverage 
of  the  civil  service  retirement  system, 
specifically  left  all  other  conditions  of 
employees'  iwy  and  fringe  benefits  to  the 
collective  bargaining  process.  In  a  labor 
contract  signed  last  July,  the  labor 
unions  won  substantial  Increaaes  In  pay, 
and  agreed  in  writing  that  the  present 
level  of  contributions  for  health  benefits 
would  be  maintained  for  the  duration  of 
that  contract.  And  now  apparently  these 
same  imions  are  either  having  second 
thoughts  about  their  effectiveness  at  the 
bargaining  table,  or  they  are  now  em- 
barked on  a  greedy  campaign  of  secur- 
ing the  best  of  both  poBslUe  8ltuaUon»— 
the  fruits  of  collective  bargaining  and 
the  largess  of  congressional  baievolence. 
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On  April  23,  1970,  Mr.  Oeorge  Mteny, 
president  of  the  APIr-dO,  testified  be- 
fore our  Post  Oflloe  and  ClvU  Service 
Committee,  and  was  quite  pleased  with 
what  he  said  were  the  concessions  the 
postal  unions  had  won  from  the  admin- 
istration as  a  result  of  the  work  stoppace 
in  March.  These  concessions  were  In- 
corported  In  the  new  postal  reform 
legLdatton. 

Bfir.  Meanysald: 

Just  think  <rf  It  in  addition  to  the  im- 
provemamt  In  wages  and  iMnizs,  and  this  Is 
from  the  President's  own  maeaage,  matters 
that  are  subjeot  to  ooUeottve  batgalnlng  in- 
clude such  things  as  grieranoe  procedures. 
This  means  grlevanoe  procedures  as  it  Is 
carried  on  In  the  private  sector,  which  is  a 
tar  cry  from  whatever  grievance  procedure 
was  negotiated  before.  Final  and  binding 
aibitration  of  diqnites,  seniority  rights, 
holidays,  vacations,  life  Insurance,  medi- 
pal  inauiande,  training,  and  promotion 
procedures. 

This  concession  on  the  part  of  the  execu- 
tive brancdx  of  the  government  was  what 
brought  about  this  agreement. 

So,  said  Mr.  Meany.  referring  to  labor 
union  support  for  creation  of  the  Postal 
Service  Corporation. 

And  only  yesterday  Mr.  Patrick  mian, 
legislative  director  of  the  Postal  Workers' 
Uhlon,  testifying  before  the  Postal 
Service  Subcommittee,  said: 

We  are  in  a  different  position  from  Fed- 
eral employees.  We  depend  on  the  ooUeotlve 
bargaining  process  for  our  benefits. 

After  the  Postal  Reform  Act  was  ap- 
proved by  the  President  in  August  1970, 
with  the  blessing  of  Mr.  George  Meany 
and  all  the  representatives  of  the  Postal 
Unions,  Mr.  James  Rademacher,  presi- 
dent of  the  Letter  Carriers,  editoriaUzed 
in  his  magazine  as  follows: 

with  the  passage  of  the  Postal  Bef orm 
Act  we  entered  into  an  entirely  new  kind 
of  ball  game.  No  longer  must  we  depend 
upon  our  legislative  e:q>ertlse  to  achieve  eco- 
nomic and  professional  benefits  tm  our 
namben.  Tnstmart  we  must  develop  and  per- 
fect our  bargaining  technique 


And  the  word  "bargaining"  Is  Itali- 
cized. 

Continuing,  Mr.  Rademacher  said  in 
his  editorial: 

Our  victories  henceforth  must  be  won 
through  negotiation. 

Again,  in  the  same  editorial,  he  said: 
History  wUl  certainly  record  that  our  most 
critical  time  was  during  the  past  two  years. 
We  suddenly  became  men  with  a  new-found 
spirit.  We  shed  the  shackles  that  bound  us 
for  years  in  the  halls  of  Congress,  and  in  our 
own  failure  to  sense  the  true  dignity  of 
what  Is  rightfully  ours. 

These  statements  by  three  of  the 
prominent  union  officials  Involved  in  the 
massive  effort  to  secure  collective  bar- 
gaining rights  certainly  leave  no  doubt 
that  it  was  the  intention  and  the  under- 
standing of  everyone  Involved  that 
health  benefits  would  In  the  future  be 
subject  to  the  collective  bargaining 
process. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  TTie  time  of  the 
gentieman  from  Iowa  has  exjdred. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gsoss 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 


Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  amendment  now 
pending  to  this  bill  is  adopted,  it  will,  for 
all  intmts  and  purposes,  si^ial  the  end 
of  the  collective  bargaining  process 
which  the  unions  fought  so  hard  to 
achieve. 

If  the  amendment  is  adcvted,  the 
unicms,  to  paraphrase  Mr.  Rademacher, 
will  again  be  shackled  for  years  to  come 
to  the  halls  of  Congress,  and  they  will 
again  become  d^^endent  on  their  "legis- 
lative expertise  to  achieve  econcNnic  and 
professional  benefits  for  our  members." 

I  submit  that  we  should  not  let  this 
happen.  We  should  insist,  as  Mr.  Rade- 
macher has  stated,  that  the  unions  "de- 
vdop  and  perfect  their  bargaining  tech- 
niques." 

It  simply  cannot  work  both  ways. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Ml.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chap- 
man, if  I  heard  the  gentieman  correctly, 
I  am  shocked.  Did  I  understand  you  to 
Just  put  forth  the  theory  that  this  Con- 
gress by  passing  the  postal  reform  bill 
providing  that  some  matters  between 
employees  are  subject  to  collective  bar- 
gaining have  divested  itself  of  any  au- 
thority to  legislate  on  those  matters  be- 
cause they  are  also  subject  to  collective 
bargaining?  Are  you  saying  that  any- 
thing that  is  subject  to  collective  bar- 
gaining? 

BCr.  GROSS.  Let  me  answer  the  gen- 
tieman. 

By  voting  for  the  Postal  Reorganiza- 
tion Act,  which  established  that  corpora- 
tion, you  divested  yourself  and  your  ool- 
leagues  of  any  part  of  this. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  will  admit 
my  shame  and  anguish  for  having  cast 
that  Improper  vote.  The  gentieman  was 
right  then,  but  he  is  wrong  now. 

Mr.  GROSS.  No— I  am  not. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  He  did  not 
vote  for  the  bill— I  did.  I  admit  that  it 
was  a  mistake,  but  it  did  not  carry  with 
it  the  Intention  that  he  attributes  to  it 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chalnnan.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word  and  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chalnnan,  I  rise  in  strong  opposi- 
tion to  the  Waldle  amendment  and  point 
out  to  the  Btonbers  of  the  House  that 
the  vote  in  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee  was  very  close. 

As  I  recall,  it  was  a  vote  of  13  to  12  to 
reject  the  amendment. 

But  we  are  now  asked  to  say  what  was 
the  Intent  of  the  Congress.  If  I  knew  for 
a  certainity  that  the  vote  that  would  be 
cast  here  this  afternoon  would  be  on  the 
basis  of  what  we  did  intend  at  the  time 
we  passed  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act, 
I  would  not  be  concerned  about  the  out- 
come at  it  relates  to  this  amendment. 

What  has  happened  to  raise  doubts 
about  our  intent?  Perhaps  there  is  some 
doubt  about  the  intention  on  the  part  of 
some  Members  of  the  Congress. 

We  clearly  provided  that  retirement 
benefits  would  be  retained  for  congres- 
sional action.  We  provided  that  the  pay 
and  all  other  benefits  would  be  nego- 
tiated. 

What    happened?    Tliey    negotiated. 


Tliey  negotiated  with  regard  to  the 
health  benefits  in  a  package.  It  so  hap- 
pens on  that  score,  they  agreed  that 
current  benefits,  as  the  law  provided, 
will  continiie  until  negotiations  in  1973, 
when  they  will  again  be  negotiable. 

I  am  sure  that  the  employee  organiza- 
tions are  again  going  to  negotiate  on 
health  ben^ts. 

But  the  first  time  we  get  a  bill  before 
the  Congress  and  before  our  committee 
in  which  it  looks  like  other  Government 
employees  are  going  to  get  an  edge  on 
the  postal  employees  on  (me  fringe  bene- 
fit, great  doubt  arises  about  what  the 
Ccmgress  Intmded. 

So  they  come  back  now  to  ask  that 
we  make  our  intenticsis  suit  the  whim 
and  the  most  favorable  position. 

In  my  opinicm.  this  is  not  right.  It  will 
destroy  collective  bargaining  in  the  post- 
al system. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  here,  re- 
monber  s<»ne  of  the  jny  fights  as  well 
as  the  rate  fights.  But  in  the  pay  fights, 
we  all  knew  throughout  the  years  that 
the  charge  was  that  our  civil  service 
employees  rode  the  coattalls  of  the  postal 
employees.  They  did  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  they  had  the  muscle  and  that  they 
could  do  it— and  the  other  emidoyees 
would  ride  along. 

So  here  m  the  first  Instance  on  legis- 
lation as  it  relates  to  the  other  Federal 
employees,  the  postal  workers  argue  that 
they  have  equity  for  health  benefit  ad- 
justments and  the  postal  employees  are 
going  to  ride  on  the  coattalls  of  other 
Government  employees,  then  go  back  to 
the  bargaining  table  in  1973  and  try  to 
up  their  position  without  respect  to  and 
without  giving  the  other  Government 
employees  an  opportunity  to  ride  that 
coattalL 

In  my  <v>inlon.  It  is  Just  not  fair.  It 
ts  not  ythsX  the  majority  of  the  Congress 
intended  when  we  reonganised  the  postal 
system.  I  expect  many  votes  today  that 
are  going  to  be  affected  by  the  displeasure 
that  many  Members  have  at  the  present 
time  with  the  reorganized  postal  sys- 
tem. I  would  point  out  that  there  will 
not  be  the  opportunity  for  that  postal 
system,  as  reorganized,  to  reach  the  im- 
provamoit  that  all  of  us  sed:,  if  we  in 
Congress  are  going  to  begin  to  change 
what  they  should  negotiate  between  man- 
agement and  collective  bargaining.  The 
precedoit  we  are  setting  this  afternoon 
is  far  worse  than  ^^lat  we  actually  will 
be  doing  by  adopting  the  Waldle  amend- 
ment. 

We  can  put  Congress  in  the  positicm 
that  we  were  in  before  we  reorganized 
the  postal  system,  vrbere  they  will  be 
coming  to  the  Congress,  and  every  one  of 
us  will  feel  tremendous  pressure.  If  you 
do  not  bdleve  it,  you  can  watch  the  vote 
this  afternoon,  because  pressures  are  al- 
ready here.  My  o^eagues  tell  me  that 
they  are  feeling  the  pressures,  and  I  Just 
hope  that  there  will  be  enough  (^  us  to 
stand  firm  to  give  the  management  of 
ttie  postal  system  some  opportunity  to 
use  the  collective  bargaining  that  the  em- 
Idoyeea.  and  managemKit,  too,  wanted. 

I  was  not  very  hmvy.  as  many  of  you 
win  recall,  at  the  strong  support  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  postal  management 
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save  to  the  oc^ectlve  baisalnlnff/in  the 
postal  service,  but  I  can  undentaiid  why 
they  did  It.  However,  this  aftemi  on.  we 
can  cut  out  their  opportunity  t  >  make 
that  effective. 

I  urge  the  defeat  of  the  Waldie  i  mend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  HH.  12202  and  the  IValdle 
amendment.  It  has  been  my  exp  irience 
here  in  the  House  that  Federal  em  tloyees 
have  been  treated  more  shabbil '  than 
any  other  segment  of  our  nationi  1  work 
force,  and  more  often  than  not  th<  postal 
employee  has  been  treated  worst!  of  all. 
As  a  member  of  the  Post  Office  anil  ClvU 
Service  Committee,  I  not  too  long  ago 
supported  and  voted  for  the  Post  il  Re- 
orwrnization  Act.  I  did  so  wit  i  one 
thought  to  mind.  I  recognised  ttat  the 
Comparability  Act  of  1962  was  not  work- 
ing for  the  Federal  employee,  anl  par- 
ticularly the  postal  employee. 

I  understood  very  clearly  that  tt  e  pos- 
tal employee  in  a  city  like  New  York 
could  not  exist  when  the  cost-of-living 
was  rising  higher  than  what  he  could 
earn.  So  we  supported  the  act  wi  ;h  one 
thing  in  mind,  and  that  was  to  do  equity 
to  the  economic  situation  that  the  postal 
employee  faced  at  that  time. 

Today  we  are  involved  in  the  same 
kind  of  argument— doing  Justice  ito  the 
postal  employee.  Let  me  teU  yoj  what 
happens  if  we  defeat  the  Waldie  aiiend- 
ment.  We.  as  a  nation,  have  mad  s  it  a 
national  policy  that  one  of  oiu-  top  irior- 
Ities  is  to  deliver  adequate  medical  serv- 
ice to  Americans  at  the  cheapest  price 
available.  As  a  result  thereof,  we  have 
this  bill  before  the  Congress  wher  i  in  5 
years  75  percent  of  the  cost  of  heal  h  in- 
surance programs  would  be  contri  luted 
by  the  Federal  Government  towan  em- 
ployee health  insurance  programs. 

Simultaneously,  this  administi  ation 
reaffirming  our  national  commitmc  at  to 
health  benefits  for  Americans  sent  leg- 
islation to  the  House  Ways  and  K  cans 
Committee  to  do  the  very  same  thin  ?  for 
all  private  employees,  because  that  ]  egis- 
latlon  mandates  that  the  very  same  I  ene- 
flts  before  us  now  be  paid  by  privaU  em- 
ployers to  all  private  employees,  so  that 
means  very  simply  that  if  both  plec  ss  of 
legislation  passed,  every  employee  1 1  the 
United  States,  Federal  and  private,  \  ould 
receive  employer  increases  up  to  75  per- 
cent for  health  benefits,  because  we  :  nade 
it  a  national  priority  and  it  shoud  be 
one.  and  the  only  one  left  out  is  that 
same  little  old  postal  employee.  th<  guy 
that  you  and  I  have  to  see  when  \  e  go 
back  home. 

I  know  some  of  my  friends  wU  say 
this  is  something  that  should  be  t)ar- 
gained  for,  that  this  is  something  w  lich 
should  be  involved  in  the  process  of  col- 
lective bargaining.  But  let  me  say  this 
When  the  President  sent  the  leglsli  tion 
regarding  private  employees  to  the  (  >mi- 
gress  and  to  the  Ways  and  Means  C  om- 
mittee.  he  did  not  ask  whether  or  not 
they  should  bargain  for  that  incnase. 
And  not  only  do  employees  in  the  pr!  trate 
sector  have  coUective  bargaining  bey 
also  have  the  right  to  strike,  which  the 
postal  employees  do  not  have.  He  waa 
not  concerned  about  that.  We  coul<j  use 
these  same  arguments  with  respec  ;  to 
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than,  because  they  really  have  teeth  in 
their  bargaining.  They  can  walk  out  and 
withhold  their  services. 

What  the  PresldNit  said  is  that  we 
as  Americans  must  provide  for  adequate 
health  service  for  Americans.  Are  the 
Meml)ers  today  with  the  leglslaticm  that 
will  be  considered  today  and  in  the  future 
before  this  committee  going  to  leave  out 
just  one  segment  of  American  woiicers, 
the  postal  employees? 

In  the  pest  we  might  have  been  ac- 
cused of  turning  away  and  not  listen- 
ing to  the  pleas  for  equity  in  behalf  of 
the  postal  employee.  I  hope  today  we  are 
not  recorded  as  Members  of  Ccmgress  who 
have  become  totally  deaf  when  it  comes 
to  equity  for  the  postal  employees,  be- 
cause if  we  are.  I  do  not  see  how  the 
Memljers  and  I  are  going  to  go  h<»ne 
and  face  our  people  who  are  entitled  to 
the  benefits  of  the  Waldie  amendment. 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRASCO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  the  Member  has  made  an  excellent 
point,    that   everybody    in    this   House 
wants  to  be  concerned  about  the  postal 
worker.  The  gentleman  knows  when  post- 
al workers  received  what  they  wanted, 
the  right  to  have  coUective  bargaming, 
that  to  that  process  they  received  an 
average   15  percent  tocrease  in  wages 
when  other  Federal  employees  were  being 
asked  to  hold  back.  Those  fringe  benefits 
including  health  services  were  set  aside, 
because  the  bargatotog  parties  did  not 
consider  this  as  a  high-priority  Item.  The 
union  workers  properly  wanted  greater 
attention  given  to  the  tocrease  to  their 
wages.  The  postal  workers  achieved  that 
objective.  So  to  imply  that  betog  against 
the  Waldie  amendment  is  vottog  against 
the  postal  employees  to  your  district  or  to 
anybody's  district  is  false,  and  I  thtok  it 
is  wrong  to  imply  that. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  to  support  of  the  Waldie 
amendment  and  of  HJR.  12202. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  first  came  to 
this  Congress  about  6  years  ago,  I  was 
assigned  to  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee.  I  was  disturbed  to 
find  that  the  health  benefits  the  postal 
employees  were  recelvtog  were  paid  for 
by  about  73  percent  contributions  by  the 
employee  and  about  27  percoit  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

Only  a  few  years  before  It  had  been  a 
50-50  proposition,  but  each  time  there 
was  an  tocrease  to  the  cost  of  medical 
and  hospitalization  Instirance.  It  was  the 
employee  who  had  to  foot  the  difference 
and  the  Federal  Govenmient  did  not  to- 
crease Its  sharo  of  the  contribution. 

I  offered  at  that  time  a  bill  which  I 
think,  was  a  fair,  and  equitable  biu 
which  basically  would  have  done  the 
same  thtog  as  the  Waldie  amendment 
and  that  was  to  provide  for  the  Ptederai 
Government  over  a  period  of  time  to  take 
over  the  payment  of  the  hospitalization 
and  medical  Insurance  coets  of  the  em- 
ployees. 

Most  of  our  large  national  concerns 
do  this  for  their  employees.  I  do  not  re- 
call the  precise  list  at  this  time,  but  I 
know  I  made  an  tovesUgatlon  at  that 


time  which  showed  Du  Pont.  Allls-Chal- 
mers,  General  Motors.  Ford,  and  so  on, 
were  paying  the  full  costs  of  the  fringe' 
benefit. 

The  postal  employee  has  not  had  the 
right  to  strike.  He  does  not  now  have  the 
right  to  strike.  It  may  well  be  that  some 
of  these  people  to  private  todustry  ob- 
tatoed  this  benefit  because  of  their  right 
to  strike.  We  should  be  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  postal  employees,  even 
though  we  have  a  semlprivate  operation 
through  a  corporate  structure  of  the 
Postal  Service,  because  the  President, 
and  other  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment, have  todlcated  this  Is  a  formula  he 
would  like  to  use  for  other  governmental 
agencies. 

I  would  like  to  see  it  used  for  the  postal 
employees.  The  postal  employees  do  need 
help.  They  do  not  have  the  right  to  strike 
They  do  have  the  right  to  collecUve  bar- 
gaining, but  sometimes  the  right  to  col- 
lecUve bargaintog  Is  not  as  forceful  when 
there  is  not  the  right  to  strike  as  if  there 
is  the  right  to  strike.  I  will  not  mislead 
anyone.  I  do  not  totend  to  support  the 
right  to  strike  for  the  postal  employees 
because  I  think  their  service  to  America 
is  too  vital  to  have  interrupted 

FeeUng  that  way,  I  feel  a  duty  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  to  stand  up  and  look 
out  for  some  of  these  people  who  may 
not  have  the  same  force  behtod  their 
demands  as  some  of  those  to  private 
Industry,  and  urge  other  Members  of 
Congress  to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  genUeman,  I  am 
sure,  knows  that  the  postal  unions  gladly 
wnd  willingly,  as  they  said,  shed  their 
shackles  and  accepted  coUective  bar- 
gaining. 

I  am  not  running  for  the  UJ3.  Senate 
but  Is  the  genUeman  saying  that  they 
did  not  ask  for  coUective  bargaintog  and 
that  this  Is  not  one  of  Uie  fringe  benefits 
subject  to  negotiation? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  May  I 
add.  the  positions  I  take  are  the  same 
posIUons  I  would  take  were  I  running  for 
reelection,  runntog  for  any  particular 
office,  or  not  runntog  for  any  particular 
office. 

So  far  as  the  coUective  bargaining 
process  Is  concerned,  yes;  they  did  want 
coUective  bargaining,  and  I  supported 
them  to  that  position. 

It  Is  a  matter  of  give  and  take  as  to 
what  one  can  get  or  cannot  get  and  what 
the  various  avenues  are.  One  may  not 
geteverything  one  wants,  on  either  side 

The  potot  Is  simply  that  the  postal 
employees  do  not  have  the  same  clout 
Uiat  some  of  those  to  other  todustries 
have,  and  they  are  going  to  need  help 
irom  some  Members  of  the  Congress 

Mr.  OTAPPELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  ^rtU 
the  genUeman  yield? 
♦w**^-  ™OMPSON  of  Georgia.  I  yield  to 
the  genUeman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Is  it  not  true  that  un- 
der the  Postal  Service  law  the  employees 
have  the  benefit  of  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  lam  cer- 
tato  they  have  many  benefits  of  coUec- 
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tive  bargaining  and  to  certato  instances 
compulsory  arbitration. 

The  potot  is  simply  tills:  They  do  not 
have  the  same  privUeges  as  those  to  pri- 
vate todustry  have.  There  is  a  history 
of  the  postal  emplojrees  not  having  had 
the  same  share  of  their  health  benefits 
paid  for,  as  is  paid  to  most  major  con- 
cerns to  America.  I  beUeve  the  time  has 
come  when  we  should  tiy  to  rectify  that 
situation.    

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  to  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  genUeman 
from  California. 

The  amendment  does  not  propose  to 
grant  to  postal  employees  something 
which  was  surrendered  to  coUective  bar- 
gatoing.  Rather,  it  clarifies  the  congres- 
sional totent  behtod  the  Postal  Reorga- 
nization Act — a  statute  to  which  the  Con- 
gress obviously  reserved  a  role  to  the 
future  shape  of  past  employee  benefit 
programs. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  conceive  that 
the  Congress,  totent  upon  improvtog  the 
economic  status  of  postal  employees 
through  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act, 
meant  to  deny  them  the  fruits  of  any 
statutory  Uberallzation  of  the  health 
benefits  program — imless  expressly 
varied,  added  to,  or  substituted  for  by 
those  employees'  bargaining  agents. 
However.  I  do  conceive  that  totent  of  sec- 
tion 1005(f)  of  that  act  to  provide  that 
the  benefits  referred  to  thereto  would 
conttoue  to  apply  to  posted  workers  un- 
tU  such  time  as  the  negotiating  parties 
agree  to  abandon  or  modify  them;  that 
is,  that  imless  the  parties  expressly  agree 
to  changes,  the  referenced  statutory  pro- 
visions shaU  conttoue  to  apply  to  the 
Postal  Service  and  to  its  officers  and  em- 
ployees. 

Notwithstandtog  this  view,  the  issue 
raised  by  the  pendtog  amendment  is 
whether  the  Congress  shaU  now,  If  not 
confirm,  at  least  clarify  Its  previous  to- 
tent. by  resolvtog  the  questicm  of  the 
applicabUity  of  this  biU  to  the  Postal 
Service,  or  whether  it  should  leave  that 
resolution  to  arbitration  or  to  the  courts. 
I  submit  that  the  Congress  is  the  au- 
thority best  qualified  to  determtoe  what 
results  it  wants  to  accomplish  by  its  own 
legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment WiU  accord  postal  employees  the 
same  treatment  the  bUl  proposes  for  aU 
other  Federal  employees  untU  such  time 
as  the  statutory  provisions  are  changed 
by  coUective  bargaintog.  I  urge  adoption 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  AODABBO.  WUl  the  genUeman 
yield? 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield 
to  the  genUeman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  si4>port  of  HJR.  12202.  Ever  stoce  my 
first  term  as  a  Member  of  the  House  and 
as  then  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  CIvU  Service,  I  have 
advocated  greater,  if  not  fuU,  contribu- 
tion by  the  Government  toward  Federal 
employees  health  benefit  program.  I 
beUeved  and  stiU  beUeve  that  this  was 
even  more  Important  to  the  employees 
than  pay  raises,  for  pay  raises  were 
quickly  eatoi  up  by  tocreased  taxes,  but 
fringe  benefits  put  money  to  the  pocket 
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of  the  employee  and  it  could  be  used  by 
him  for  his  and  his  family  needs.  This 
much-needed  legislation  has  been  too 
long  to  coming  and  I  urge  my  coUeagues 
to  give  it  fuU  support.  One  sad  note  is 
that  those  of  the  Postal  Service  who  have 
always  been  to  the  f  oref  nxit  of  the  batUe 
for  this  and  other  fringe  benefits  are 
not  now  tocluded.  I  support  and  ask 
my  ooUeagues  to  support  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  genUeman  from  CaU- 
fomla  (Mr.  Waldix)  which  would  include 
the  employees  of  the  Postal  Service  who 
are  also  entiUed  to  the  benefits  under 
thisbUl. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  biU  and  amend- 
ment has  been  too  long  to  comtog  and  is 
needed  and  I  agato  urge  my  coUeagues 
to  give  it  their  f  uU  support. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  to  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  somewhat  at  a 
loss  to  understand  the  thtnWng  of  the 
genUeman  from  California  (Mr.  Wiaoiz) 
to  totroducing  this  amendment. 

If  my  memory  serves  me  correcUy,  and 
I  beUeve  it  does,  Mr.  Waldie  voted  to  re- 
port H.R.  17070.  the  postal  reorganiza- 
tion biU.  from  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  CivU  Service.  And.  he  did  not 
elect  to  file  additional  views.  He  also  sub- 
sequenUy  voted  to  pass  H.R.  17070  from 
the  House,  and  then  voted  for  the  con- 
ference report. 

I  guide  you  through  this  brief  review 
of  postal  reform  history  because  on  all 
three  occasions,  Mr.  Waldie  was  oon^ic- 
uous  to  his  approval  of  the  legislation, 
and  of  course  the  language  contatoed 
thereto. 

During  debate  of  the  postal  reform  blU. 
the  floor  manager,  the  genUeman  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Udall)  explatoed  the  biU 
to  respect  to  fringe  benefits  as  foUows: 

In  our  postal  reform  package  we  have 
taken  that  old  postal  worker  and  said.  "You 
will  henceforth  become  a  new  kind  of  Fed- 
eral clvU  servant.  Tou  will  have  many  of 
the  same  benefits  and  programs  you  previ- 
ously had,  while  at  the  same  time,  we  are 
going  to  provide  you  with  new  and  different 
programs  for  career  advancement."  In  effect, 
we  banre  created  a  new  kind  of  P'ederal  em- 
ployee. Let  me  emphasize  at  this  point  that 
this  changeover  Is  welcomed  enthusiastically 
by  the  employees — It  will  for  the  first  time, 
allow  them  to  become  a  viable  force  In  cr«at- 
Ing  real  changes  In  their  working  conditions. 
I^}r  the  first  time  they  wUI  be  able  to  sit  down 
and  really  talk  with  management  about  bet- 
tering their  benefits,  wages,  working  condi- 
tions, and  the  entire  range  of  personnel 
problems. 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  still  going  to  pre- 
serve those  essential  parts  of  the  "old"  postal 
employee's  civil  service  status  so  that  he 
cannot  be  arbitrarily  fired  or  have  his  con- 
ditions of  employment  summarily  changed. 

Let  us  look  at  some  specifics  so  you  can 
see  what  we  did  in  this  area. 

First.  We  said  that  the  postal  employee 
will  always  have  the  following  rights  exactly 
as  he  has  them  right  now: 

a.  Veterans'  preference  as  to  hiring,  ad- 
verse i^peals,  and  so  forth; 

b.  Compensation  for  on-the-job  mjurles; 

c.  His  entire  Batirement  program  shaU  re- 
main in  ClvU  Service. 

We  also  said  that  every  time  these  pro- 
grams are  made  better  for  the  regular  civil 
service,  so  sho\Ud  they  be  appUed  to  the 
postal  worker. 

Second.  We  then  said  that  every  law,  nUe 
and  regulation  that  covered  the  rights  of  the 


postal  employee  subject  to  coUective  bargain- 
ing would  continue  In  force  until  they  were 
changed  through  negotiations  between  the 
employees  and  management.  Thus,  this  postal 
worker  wUl  continue  to  be  guaranteed  his 
Job,  his  merit  i^ipointment  and  promotion 
procedures,  his  health  benefit* — everything 
like  thls-^untti  »ueh  matten  are  changed 
through  coUective  bargaining. 

To  make  sure  that  even  this  provision  was 
not  misconstrued,  we  added  the  foUowlng 
language: 

No  variation,  addition,  or  substitution  with 
respect  to  fringe  benefits  shall  result  In  a 
program  of  fringe  benefits  which  on  the 
whole  Is  less  favorable  to  the  employees  than 
fringe  benefits  In  effect  on  the  effective  date 
of  this  section.  (Pages  21-22  of  HJl.  17966.) 

This  means  that  management  cannot  ever 
negotiate  a  package  that  is  less  than  the 
status  quo.  There  is  no  conceivable  way  that 
the  benefits  the  postal  employee  now  has 
will  ever  be  less. 

From  that  explanation,  there  seems  to 
be  UtUe  doubt  as  to  what  the  committee 
totended. 

Now,  let  us  examine  the  costs  and  the 
practical  effects  of  the  Waldie  amend- 
ment. The  Postal  Service  estimates  their 
additional  cost  would  be,  a.<«iimir|g  that 
aU  items  wiU  remato  constant  except  for 
the  tocreasing  percentage  of  contribu- 
tions they  wiU  pay:  1973,  $50  mUlion; 
1974,  $60  mllUon;  1975,  $75  nuUion;  1976. 
$90  mmion;  and  1977,  $100  mmion. 

The  practical  effect  of  the  Waldie 
amendment  is  a  postal  rate  tocrease 
And,  John  Q.  PubUc  wiU  agato  be  asked 
to  fork  out  a  lltUe  more  to  maU  a  letter. 

The  Postal  Service  wiU  not  be  able  to 
absorb  this  cost  but  wiU  have  to  pass  it 
on  to  the  maU  users  through  hi^er  post- 
age rates. 

Ccmgress  provided  to  postal  reform  leg- 
islation that  the  working  agreement  be- 
tween the  Postal  Service  and  its  em- 
ployees should  be  the  product  of  a  genu- 
toe  coUective  bargaining  process.  The 
Postal  Service's  contributiim  to  the  em- 
ployee health  benefit  plan  is  the  type  of 
fringe  benefit  to  be  agreed  on  through 
coUective  bargaining.  To  legislate  such  a 
innge  benefit  would  seriously  undermtoe 
the  tradition  of  good  faith  bargaining 
that  was  created  last  July  20  when  the 
current  National  Agreement  was  signed. 

As  a  result  of  the  negotiated  labor 
agreement,  the  average  postal  employee 
with  10  years  of  service  now  has  an  to- 
come  of  $1,400  a  year  more  than  his 
counterpart  to  the  Government  service. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  la  abundantly  clear 
this  amendment  is  unjustified.  uncaUed 
for.  and  a  terrible,  unnecessary  expense 
which  wIU  continuaUy  be  borne  by  the 
PUbUc  through  higher  postage  rates. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  are  any  Mem- 
bers who  want  to  Insert  their  remarks 
for  or  against  the  amendment  to  the 
Rkcord  at  this  time.  I  wIU  be  pleased  to 
oblige  them. 

I  want  to  be  very  brief  and  sum  this  up. 

Basically — and  I  appeal  to  your  mem- 
ories— you  wiU  remember  before  we 
provld^  for  postal  reform  one  of  the 
more  toteresting  events  we  went  through 
every  election  year  was  the  excessive  de- 
mands from  postal  uniaos  and  other  em- 
ployee groups  which  were  necessarily  tied 
to  to  the  proodmity  of  an  election.  As  a 
result,  we  drove  the  deficit  to  the  post 
office  out  of  sight  and  did  not  contribute 
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to  any  Improvement  In  the  postal  sen  Ice 
to  the  detriment  of  the  public. 

This  was  finally  recognized,  an(  2 
years  aflro  we  took  the  post  office  k  ck. 
stock,  and  barrel  out  of  politics.  T  lis 
meant  that  we  do  not  have  the  appoL  tt- 
ment  of  postmasters,  it  meant  we  did  i  tot 
dictate  promotions,  and  it  meant  we  do 
not  dictate  to  the  postal  department  in 
Washington  high-level  political  poe  a1 
appointments.  It  also  meant  we  were  no 
longer  to  grant  in  every  election  yeir, 
fiirther  pay  increases,  nor  are  we  "e- 
qulred  to  sit  in  the  laps  of  the  secoi  d- 
and  third-class  mailers  and  negotii  te 
favorable  rates  for  them  adding  to  t  le 
postal  deficit. 

You  cannot  resurrect  the  game  of 
passing  out  election-year  goodies  wit  ti- 
out  having  a  direct  eCTect  on  postal  rat  ss. 
Under  the  new  Postal  Service  Act,  t  le 
Postal  Services  goes  to  a  rate  c(»xmis- 
slon;  they  Justify  their  cost  of  operati  m 
and  then  they  receive  an  increase  In 
postage  rates.  If  you  want  to  be  respo  i- 
sible  for  increasing  postage  rates,  ym 
will  do  so  with  an  amendment  like  th  Is. 
You  will  be  told  It  Is  a  one-shot  mo'  e. 
That  is  ridiculous.  Once  you  have  esta  >- 
Ushed  a  precedent  of  c<Hning  back  in  s  T- 
ter  a  contract  has  been  negotiated  y 
the  Postal  Service  and  the  unions,  y  u 
establish  the  precedent  of  coming  in  ai  d 
giving  additional  fringe  benefits.  What  is 
to  stop  you  from  coming  In  with  a  wai  e 
Increase,  and  then  what  is  to  stop  y<  u 
from  changing  the  whole  ball  gan  e 
again  and  playing  Ood  with  poetaf  e 
rates? 

This  is  a  brazen  political  amendmet  t 
and  defies  everything  that  we  did  i  i 
postal  reform.  I  hope  the  House  th  b 
af  tano<ai  will  show  some  statesmanshl  > 
and  support  the  new  concept  of  posti  I 
reform  and  beat  down  the  amendmen  . 
Mr.  HHUS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  i  i 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  add  \ 
strong  voice  in  support  of  the  propose  1 
amendment  to  HJl.  12202,  to  assure  ft 
applies  to  postal  woilcers,  as  well  as  a  I 
other  Government  employees. 

When  this  bill  was  drafted  by  the  Re  ■ 
tlrement.  Insurance  and  Health  Benefit  t 
Subcommittee,  both  Chairman  Waldi  t 
and  the  ranking  minority  member,  my ' 
self,  assumed  postal  workers  would  b  \ 
included  in  its  provisions.  It  was  not  un  ' 
tU  the  bUl  got  into  the  full  Post  Offlc  \ 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  that  thi  i 
controversy  arose  and  the  oommitte  i 
asked  that  the  subcommittee  look  int  i 
this  question  further.  We  held  hearing ; 
on  this  issue  and,  on  this  basis,  woul<  I 
now  like  to  clarify  our  intent  In  the  bl  1 
by  adding  postal  workers  in  the  lan- 
guage, to  assure  they  share  the  same  bas  > 
of  benefits  as  governmental  workers  re  ■ 
ceive. 

As  we  all  know,  the  Postal  Reorganlza  • 
tion  Act  gave  the  Independent  Posts  1 
Service  the  Job  of  negotiating  a  contrac  t 
with  a  representative  for  all  postal  work  - 
ers.  During  negotiations,  the  imlon  rep  ■ 
resentatlve  requested  a  noncontrlbutor  ' 
health  benefits  program,  but  the  Posts 
Service  was  adamant  that  the  existing 
health  benefits  program  be  Tnaintainw/j 
The  formal  bargaining  contract  on  thl  i 
point  reads: 


The  amployar  shaU  continue  the  health  In- 
numnoe  tMoeflt  program  at  the  ciurent  eon- 
trlbiitlon  level  for  the  duration  of  thle 
agreement. 


Postal  Negotiator  Bernard  Cushman 
has  testified  that  In  signing  the  postal 
agreement,  he  asked  the  Posttd  Service 
chief  negotiator  whether  the  reference  to 
"current  contribution  level"  meant  that 
if  changes  were  made  in  the  health  bene- 
fits law  by  Congress  they  would  apply  to 
the  Postal  Corporation.  The  reply  was 
"yes,"  according  to  Mr.  Cushman— that 
both  sides  had  this  xmderstandlng  of 
what  the  language  meant  when  the  con- 
tract was  signed. 

The  Postal  Service  now  argues  that 
"current  contribution  level"  means  that 
payment  is  frozen  at  the  level  existing 
when  the  bargaining  agreement  was 
signed  on  July  20,  1071.  However,  since 
then  the  Postal  Service  has  compiled 
with  the  law  which  provides  that  at  the 
beginning  of  each  year,  the  Government 
contributions  to  the  health  insiirance 
program  shall  be  adjusted  to  an  amount 
equal  to  40  percent  of  the  average  of  the 
subscription  charges  of  the  six  major 
benefit  plans.  By  raising  its  health  bene- 
fit contributions  as  required,  the  Postal 
Service  implicitly  conceded  that  it  must 
comply  with  the  Federal  Health  Benefit 
Act  and  increases  in  that  act. 

During  ccnnmlttee  hearings  on  the 
question  of  whether  the  postal  employees 
should  be  included  in  this  bill,  some  com- 
mittee members  and  Postal  Service  offi- 
cials stated  they  felt  that  health  benefits 
are  clearly  a  matter  for  negotiation  and 
no  longer  a  matter  for  congressional  con- 
cern. They  argued  that  the  postal  em- 
ployees gave  up  their  rights  to  be  in- 
cluded in  legislation  like  this  by  insist- 
ing upon  the  right  to  bargain  collectively 
on  these  same  Items.  I  disagree. 

If  the  Postal  Service  and  its  employees 
actually  were  totally  Independent  of  the 
U.S.  Government,  it  would  be  <»ie  thing. 
But  the  mere  fact  that  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  still  has  Ju- 
risdiction in  this  area  Is  proof  of  the  fact 
that  Congress  feels  it  still  has  some  stake 
and  responsibility  in  how  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice operates.  Furthermore,  the  Postal 
Reorganization  Act  forbids  postal  woiic- 
ers  from  striking,  thus  clearly  setting 
them  off  from  other  workers  in  the  pri- 
vate sector.  Because  of  these  distinct  dif- 
ferences, I  cannot  agree  with  the  argu- 
ments that  the  Postal  Service  and  the 
welfare  of  its  employees  is  no  longer  the 
concern  of  Congress. 

During  the  course  of  these  hearings, 
some  committee  members  said  they  felt 
the  problem  lay  in  a  poor  contract,  which 
did  not  clearly  enough  spell  out  what 
would  be  the  rule  regarding  health  bene- 
fit increases  for  postal  woiicers — Just 
what  "ciurent  contributitm  level"  actual- 
ly meant.  Most  probably,  the  contract 
should  have  been  worded  more  clearly. 
However,  I  do  not  feel  that  700,000 
postal  employees  should  suffer  because  of 
an  oversight  beyond  their  control.  I  be- 
lieve that  in  creating  the  Postal  Service, 
the  intent  of  Congress,  among  other 
things,  was  to  upgrade  a  reportedly  low 
morale  among  postal  workers,  to  make 
them  more  efficient  and  productive.  I  do 
not  believe  we  Intended  to  lower  the  rela- 


tive benefits  going  to  postal  workers,  as 
would  be  the  result  If  postal  workers  are 
not  Included  in  B.S..  12202.  I  believe  we 
meant  to  set  the  Federal  Health  Benefits 
Act  as  a  base  for  these  workers,  giving 
them  the  right  to  bargain  for  whatever 
addltloial  benefits  they  could  derive  In 
negotiations. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  reiterate  that 
subcommittee  Chalnnan  Waldh  and  I, 
as  well  as  some  other  members  of  our 
subcommittee  which  drafted  this  bill.  In- 
tended for  postal  workers  to  be  Included 
in  its  provisions.  I  htype  you  will  agree 
with  us  and  approve  this  clarifying 
amendment  to  the  committee  bill. 

As  health  care  costs  spiral  and  insur- 
ance charges  rise  corre^ondingly,  we 
cannot  afford  to  let  the  families  of  postal 
or  other  Federal  employees  suffer  from 
insufficient  medical  treatment  simply  be- 
cause the  cost  of  adequate  medical  cov- 
erage has  shot  above  their  reach. 

Hie  administration  has  asked  for  a 
National  Health  Insurance  Standards 
Act  which  requires  employers  to  assume 
75  percent  of  health  insurance  costs  for 
its  onployees.  Many  private  buslneeses 
already  provide  this  amount,  if  not  all 
of  the  cost  of  health  Insurance  premiums 
for  their  onployees.  I  think  the  Govern- 
ment should  be  leading,  not  trailing  In 
this  effort. 

And  I  think  that  If  the  Post  Office  is 
to  be  given  a  corporation  Image,  it  should 
also  be  leading,  not  trailing  In  the  move 
to. assure  workers  adequate  health  care 
coverage. 

HJl.  12202  is  designed  to  meet  the 
guidelines  set  forth  by  the  President  and 
attempts  to  bring  Federal  benefits  In  this 
area  Into  line  with  health  policies  now 
followed  by  more  than  half  of  the  Na- 
tion's largest  employers. 

On  behalf  of  all  postal  and  UJS.  fM- 
eral  employees.  I  urge  your  enactment 
first  of  the  Waldie  amendment,  and 
then  this  entire  piece  of  very  Important 
legislation. 

Mr.  PEPPER  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
committee  bill  and  in  supptnl  of  the 
Waldie  amendment. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States, 
in  my  opinion,  should  set  the  example  of 
progressive  legislation  and  progressive 
consideration  of  its  employees,  rather 
than  lagging  behind  what  may  be  ex- 
pected of  private  emidoyers. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  primary 
measiu^  here,  HH.  12202,  as  has  already 
been  pointed  out,  Is  an  effort  to  carry  out 
what  the  President  had  recommended 
and  that  is  that  private  employers  con- 
tribute up  to  75  percent  of  the  cost  of 
comparable  health  insurance  programs. 
Surely  the  Govemmait  of  the  United 
States  should  not  do  less.  Surely  the 
Congress  should  not  propose  to  do  less 
because,  as  I  said,  I  think  we  should  set 
the  example  for  the  private  industry  sec- 
tor of  this  country  to  f  oUow. 

Mr.  Chalnnan.  in  respect  to  tUs 
amendment  I  want  to  commend  my  dis- 
tinguished friend,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (BCr.  Walob)  for  pwynniny 

the  »-Tn\Pin^jnmn^ 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  see  how  any- 
body can  deny  that  the  650,000  people 
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who  are  the  onployees  of  ovr  Postal 
Service  are  employees  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  It  Is  provided 
in  the  law  that  they  are  covered  by  the 
provisions  of  the  law  relative  to  retirees. 
In  other  words,  whatever  the  general 
beneftte  are  for  the  retirement  of  Federal 
employees  are  avallaUe  to  the  employ- 
ees of  the  Postal  Service.  Now,  there  is 
a  subsequent  provision  In  that  enact- 
ment which  gives  the  postal  emidoyees 
the  rlg^t  to  collective  bargaining  In  re- 
lation to  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
their  emidoyment,  and  the  present  col- 
lective bargaining  agreement  does  pro- 
vide that  the  emidoyees  shall  receive 
only  a  40-percent  contribution  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  their  health  pro- 
grams. But,  Mr.  Chairman,  Congress  can 
improve  the  terms  of  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  Postal  Service  and  the  postal 
employees  at  least  In  respect  to  the  Gov- 
ernment's obUg&tion  to  the  employees. 
We  can  recognize  our  obligations  to  these 
postal  employees  by  provi<Ung  that  Gov- 
ernment benefits  to  other  Federal  em- 
ployees is  greater  than  those  in  effect 
when  the  postal  agreement  was  entered 
into  shall  be  extended  to  postal  em- 
ployees. Certainly  we  should  do  so  In  a 
matter  so  critical  and  so  crucial  as  the 
health  care  of  the  postal  employees  and 
their  dependents. 

So  it  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  by  all 
means  oiight  to  include  the  postal  em- 
ployees In  respect  to  this  critical  matter 
In  the  same  category  as  we  include  all 
the  other  Federal  employees. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  ris^t  to  strike 
were  given  to  postal  employees,  and  they 
were  treated  in  every  respect  like  non- 
governmental employees,  the  situation 
would  undoubtedly  be  dUfermt.  But  we 
Insist  upon  their  obllgMian  not  to  strike 
on  the  assumption  that  they  are  Federal 
employees  performing  an  eesentlal  pub- 
lic function.  If  we  put  them  in  that  cate- 
gory and  deny  than  Vbo  imperative  sig- 
nificance of  private  employment,  which 
is  the  right  to  withhold  their  labor,  tbm 
we  ought  to  compensate  them  for  that 
denial  by  giving  them  at  least  the  same 
kind  of  protection  for  their  health  and 
security  and  that  of  their  families,  which 
is  accorded  to  other  Government  em- 
plcfyees. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
opposing  the  amendment,  and  in  reply- 
ing to  the  gentleman  f  rcmi  Florida,  may 
I  say  that  as  a  yoimg  man  I  recall  ^at 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  was  the 
great  debater  In  the  other  body,  so  t^at 
I  hesitate  at  this  point  to  tangle  with 
the  gentleman.  But  th%  point  is.  under 
the  contract  which  covers  the  postal  em- 
ployees, they  have  received  salary  in- 
creases far  in  excess  of  corresponding 
Federal  employees.  In  other  words,  they 
are  better  off  imder  this  new  Postal 
Service.  If  we  open  up  their  contract  to 
congressional  dictated  Improvements 
over  and  above  their  contract,  what  we 
have  actually  done  is  start  to  move  them 
backwards  Into  the  contnd  of  the  Con- 


gress from  which  we  Just  released  them. 
So  in  this  sense  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Waldix)  is  a  negative  step  covered  by  a 
special  facade  of  progress,  but  really  it 
is  not  that,  it  is  negative. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  will  state  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Derwinski),  if  we  adopt 
the  Waldie  amendment  t)etween  the 
Postal  Service  and  the  postal  employees. 
^  are  merely  voluntarily  extending  to 
the  postal  employees  the  same  Govern- 
ment contribution  to  health  Insurance 
programs  the  Government  extends  to 
other  Federal  employees.  We  are  not  in- 
vading other  areas  of  agreement  involv- 
ing wages,  conditions  of  work,  seniority, 
and  those  sort  of  things.  All  we  are  say- 
ing is  simply  that  In  respect  to  a  matter 
so  vitsd  as  the  health  of  these  employees 
and  their  ability  to  pay  the  premiums 
on  policies  that  cover  their  health,  and 
that  of  their  dependents,  that  they  oufl^t 
not  to  be  excluded  from  the  benefits  that 
the  Congress  bestows  upon  the  other 
employees  of  the  Government,  because 
they  are  still  substantially  public  em- 
ployees. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  then  we  should  have 
a  large  appropriation  to  cover  this  addi- 
tional charge. 

Mr.  CTHAPPELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word  and  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CHAPPKTiTi.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  in  the  beginning,  I  know  a  lot  of  us 
are  on  a  spot  here  today.  We  have  always 
supported  the  postal  woi^ers.  We  have 
done  everything  in  the  world  we  can 
to  help.  I  stand  in  exactly  that  same  po- 
sition today.  I  know  that  you  stand  in 
that  position.  I  think  you  stand  in  that 
position  by  voting  against  this  Waldie 
amendment. 

Let  me  see  if  I  can  explain  to  you  what 
I  am  talking  about. 

The  two  men  who  have  led  the  imlons 
in  this  fight  for  postal  members  to  be 
included  in  this  bill,  Mr.  FUbey  and  Mr. 
Rademacher.  I  am  sure,  are  hearing  the 
remarks  that  are  bdng  made  here  today. 
I  want  to  commend  them  for  the  position 
they  have  taken  in  the  past  in  trying  to 
protect  the  postal  workers  and  in  helping 
secxire  for  them  the  rights  of  collective 
bargaining. 

We  have  an  opportunity  here  today  to 
help  them  hold  what  they  have  been 
trying  to  do.  But  you  cannot  do  it  by 
voting  for  the  Waldie  amendment.  You 
do  it  by  voting  against  the  amendment. 

Let  me  quote  from  some  of  the  ronarks 
that  Mr.  Rademacher  has  made  on  this 
subject.  He  said  in  the  Postal  Record 
of  July  1970,  and  remember  he  is  the 
president  of  the  National  Association  of 
Letter  Carriers,  AFL-CIO: 

It  should  be  a  relief  to  the  Congress  to 
rid  Itself  of  attempting  to  manage  the  world's 
largest  business.  It  must  be  a  relief  to  know 
that  it  will  no  longer  be  burdened  by  In- 
fluencing seeking  politicians  who  deprived 
career  postal  workers  of  higher  level  ai^ioint- 
ments.  It  must  be  a  relief  to  know  that  it 
wlU  no  longer  be  necessary  to  legislate  on 
matters  affecting  wages  and  fringe  benefits  of 
postal  workers. 


Then  he  goes  on  to  say : 

We  are  pleased  with  the  new  challenge 
which  has  converted  us  from  lobbyists  to 
negotiators. 

Then  in  the  editorial  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  brought  to 
your  attention,  he  very  clearly  stated  the 
best  for  postal  people  is  collective  bar- 
gaining and  a  throwing  off  of  the 
shackles  of  Congnss. 

Those  are  the  words  of  Mr.  Rade- 
macher in  his  previous  position  state- 
ments. 

Mr.  Rademacher  and  Mr.  Filbey  on 
previous  occasicais.  at  times  when  the 
pressures  were  not  so  great  as  perhaps 
they  are  here  today,  exercised  bet- 
ter Judgment  than  they  do  when  they 
come  here  seeking  the  best  of  two  worlds, 
regardless  of  right  and  fairness  to  other 
Federal  employees. 

Perhaps  the  lobbying  pressures  are  so 
great  here  today  and  so  keen  the  desire 
of  our  union  friends  to  show  their  muscle, 
that  all  effort  behind  the  bill  will  be 
brought  to  naught  by  Presidential  veto. 
Such  I  predict  will  be  the  result— all  to 
the  detriment  of  the  employees  they 
represent  and  to  nonpoetal  Federal 
workers  especially. 

Mr.  Rademacher.  in  one  of  his  past 
publications,  says : 

Congress  has  never  granted  federal  em- 
ployees an  increase  equaling  $1,000  during  a 
la  month  period,  such  as  was  won  In  negotia- 
tions. 

Congress  has  never  granted  Government 
workers  a  $300  cash  bon\i8  although  an 
hourly  bonus  was  granted  employees  in  IMS. 

He  goes  on  to  point  out  the  advantages 
of  collective  bargaining  as  opposed  to 
legislative  lobbying — citing  the  great 
gains  of  postal  workers  as  compared  to 
otiier  Federal  employees.  Let  us  help 
Mr.  Rademacher  further  his  best  ^orts 
by  defeating  the  Waldie  amendment. 

There  is  no  question,  but  that  the 
postal  unions  here  are  sedking  the  best 
of  two  worlds. 

Let  me  quote  from  the  gmtleman  <tf 
the  other  union  to  point  out  that  that  Is 
exactly  what  Is  bdng  attonpted  here. 

The  good  president  of  the  American 
Postal  Workers  Union  on  April  25  before 
the  subcommittee  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber said: 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  members  of  this  com- 
mittee have  expressed  the  thought  that  the 
postal  unions  want  to  have  the  beet  of  two 
worlds  or  of  both  worlds. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  has  expired. 

(By  imanimous  consent.  Mr.  Chappill 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Meaning  that  what 
we  cannot  gain  by  collective  bargahi- 
Ing  we  should  be  able  to  obtain  through 
legislative  action.  He  goes  on  to  say: 

At  the  risk  of  seeming  to  be  flippant,  w« 
are  conq>eIled  to  reply,  "Doesn't  everyone?" 

■mat  Is  what  we  are  down  to.  Mr. 
Chairman.  These  friends  of  ours  that  we 
have  supported  down  through  the  years 
want  the  best  of  two  worlds.  They  want 
the  best  of  two  worlds.  They  want  to 
start  their  negotiations  where  the  other 
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employeeu  leave  off.  That  Is  exactly  w|iat 
this  amounts  to. 

Let  me  point  out  to  you  the  advin 
tages  that  our  friends  have  been  abl«  to 
obtain  by  collective  bargaining.  Tliey 
negotiated  for  and  obtained  far  reach:  ag 
advantages  and  benefits  which  no  otl  ler 
Federal  employees  can  presently  obta  n. 

Let  me  list  some  of  those  advantai  es 
and  benefits,  and  these  are  advantai  es 
that  no  other  Federal  employee  has — ^r  ot 
one  of  them.  In  the  contract  these  ere 
the  advantages: 

First,  no  layoffs  for  the  duration  bf 
the  agreement:  I 

Second,  retraining  or  new  Job  locations 
for  employees  displaced  by  mechanic  d 
change: 

Third,  a  minimum  of  4  hours  pay  f(  ir 
call-in  work,  as  compared  with  2  hou  "s 
in  other  agencies;  and 

Fourth,  disputes  are  subject  to  fin  il 
and  binding  arbitration. 

There  is  not  another  single  FedeiEd 
employee  who  has  those  advantages. 

Then  listen  to  this:  They  agreed  » 
their  contract  in  return  for  a  more  dire  :t 
remimeration  for  their  members  totalii  g 
approximately  $1,550  per  individual.  Tli  is 
included  an  immediate  $300  bonus,  pi  is 
salary  Increases  of  $1,200  for  a  2-ye  \x 
period.  The  postal  employee  has,  thus,  a 
$200  to  $500  advantage  over  his  equivi  i- 
lent  fellow  Government  employee.  So,  m*. 
Chairman,  I  say  to  you  what  we  ought  ft) 
understand  is  that  when  we  passed  this 
legislation,  we  took  the  postal  employe  i 
and  made  him  a  separate  kind  of  em- 
ployee. We  gave  him  everything  that  pri  ■ 
vate  industry  has  save  the  right  to  strik  i 
against  his  Government — and  gave  in  it  i 
place  binding  arbitration. 

These  items  no  other  Federal  employ©  i 
has.  And  we  gave  him  the  opportunity  t(  > 
settle  his  disputes,  to  get  his  advantage  i 
by  collective  bargaining,  and  that  show  t 
to  you  it  has  been  working. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen 
tleman  from  Florida  has  again  expired 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Chafpili 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  I  want  to  conclude 
quickly,  Mr.  Chairman.  If  you  will  study 
the  law  and  read  it,  there  is  no  question 
but  what  in  the  passing  of  this  legisla- 
tion we  made  him  a  different  kind  of 
employee,  and  we  are  going  to  do  serioiu 
harm  to  him  if  we  adopt  this  amendment 
today,  returning  him  to  seek  redress  at 
the  doors  of  Congress.  / 

I  urge  the  defeat  of  the  Waldlc 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  by  imanimous  consent 
I  hand  to  the  Clerk  for  inclusion  in  th ; 
Record  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Blaisdel , 
negotiator  for  the  Postal  Service  give  i 
before  the  Postal  Subcommittee  on  R(- 
tirement.  Insurance,  and  Health  Bent 
fits  on  February  16,  1972: 
Statcmknt  op  James  P.  Blaudkll,  SPSdiL 

ASSISrANT  TO  THE  POSTMASTKB  OENKRAL  It  S 

Labo>,  Accompanxxd  bt  Louts  A.  Ck>x,  Ou 

kxal  Cottnsxi.,  vs.  Postal  Snvicx 

Mr.  Blaesoxll.  Tea.  I  have  a  statement  th^t 

with  your  Indulgence,  I  would  Uke  to  rM^ 

first. 
Mr.  Waloix.  Your  statement  wlU  lie  liJ- 

cluded  In  the  record  In  Its  entirety;  wlthoqt 

objection. 


Mr.  Blauobix.  I  am  James  P.  BlalsdeU. 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Postmaster  Oeneral 
for  Labor.  I  have  with  me  Louis  A.  Cox.  Oen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Postal  Service. 

I  served  as  chief  negotiator  for  the  Postal 
Service  In  the  collective  bargaining  negotia- 
tions that  began  in  January  1971,  and  cul- 
minated in  the  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment that  was  signed  July  20,  1971,  between 
the  national  exclusive  postal  unions  and  the 
Postal  Service. 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  explain  our 
reasons  for  opposing  any  amendment  to  HJl. 
12202  that  would  require  the  Postal  Service 
to  Increase  Its  share  of  the  cost  of  employee 
health  benefits  Insiirance.  The  amendment 
that  Is  proposed  would  cost  mailers  over  tlOO 
mUUon  annually.  It  would  be  Inconsistent 
with  a  specific  provision  of  the  Postal  Reor- 
ganization Act,  as  explained  In  a  letter  that 
our  Oeneral  Counsel  sent  to  Chairman  Dulskl 
on  January  26,  1972,  a  copy  of  which  Is  at- 
tached. Moreover,  the  amendment  would  un- 
dermine the  necessary  foundation  of  suc- 
cessful labor  relations:  that  conditions  of 
employment  are  to  be  settled  by  agreement 
at  the  bargaining  table  and  not  elsewhere. 
Nothing  Is  more  important  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  purposes  of  the  Postal  Re- 
organization Act  than  successful  collective 
bargaimng.  It  Is  absolutely  essential  to  a 
satisfactory  system  of  employee  relations  In 
the  Postal  Service,  Just  as  satisfactory  em- 
ployee relations  are  absolutely  essential  to  a 
viable  postal  service.  As  the  Subcommittee 
well  knows,  the  collective  bargaining  obliga- 
tions that  the  Congress  wrote  Into  the  Postal 
Reotganlzatlon  Act  are  set  forth  In  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended.  A 
major  purpose  of  that  Act  is  to  make  collec- 
tive bargaining  contracts  binding  on  both 
parties.  CcHlectlve  bcu^alnlng  cannot  be  suc- 
cessful unless  the  parties  understand  that 
they  win  have  to  abide  by  the  agreements 
they  reach  through  the  bargaining  process. 

To  permit  postal  employees  to  gain  g;reater 
benefits  from  Congress  than  those  they  have 
accepted  through  the  bargaining  process 
would  be  as  destructive  of  soiind  labor  re- 
lations as  It  would  be  to  permit  the  Postal 
Service  (or  major  maUers)  to  win  a  reduc- 
tion in  bargalned-for  postal  wages  from  Con- 
gress. 

In  this  connection,  some  recent  remarks 
of  a  spokesman  for  the  American  Postal 
Workers  Union,  KFlj-ClO,  seem  very  much  to 
the  point.  In  testimony  before  a  Senate  sub- 
conmxlttee  holding  hearings  on  a  blU  to 
amend  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act,  the 
Legislative  Director  of  the  AP.W.a.  said: 

"If  this  Is  the  course  to  be  foUowed,  the 
bold  legislation  of  1970  will  become  a  comic 
gesture  with  the  Congress  reasserting  con- 
trol In  one  area  after  another  and  again  be- 
coming the  seat  of  battle  between  employees 
and  employer  with  respect  to  wages,  hours, 
and  working  conditions." 

Tlie  January  1972  Issue  of  The  American 
Postal  Worker,  the  official  publication  of  the 
APWX7,  prints  the  quoted  statement  In  bold 
type.  Although  the  specific  legislation  before 
this  subcommittee  Is  very  different,  the  prin- 
ciple at  Issue  Is  precisely  that  which  the 
APWU  describes. 

Not  only  are  eD4>loyee  health  benefits, 
like  other  fringe  benefits,  bargalnable  Issues 
under  the  Postal  Reorganlaatlon  Act  and  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act,  but  fringe 
benefits  were  bargained  for  In  the  1971 
negotiations.  In  these  negotiations,  the  entire 
compensation  package — including  "fringes" 
as  weu  as  wages — ^was  bargained  for  as  an 
overaU  cost  package  and  the  unions  had  the 
opportunity  to  agree  to  leaser  wage  Increases 
and  greater  fringe  benefits  than  those  pro- 
vided In  the  final  settlement. 

Mr.    Waloxk.    May   I   Interrupit    you,    Mr. 
BlalsdeU?  Is  It  your  Intention  that  retire- 
ment benefits  also  were  bargained  for? 
Mr.  BLAI80XZX.  All  matters  that  p«atalned  to 


cost  were  bargained  for  In  the  sense  that  I 
have  Just  explained. 

Mr.  Wauui.  Are  retirement  benefits  a  cost? 

Mr.  Blaisdxu..  I  would  consider  them  such. 

Mr.  WAU>a.  So.  it's  your  undentandlng 
retirement  benefits,  then,  were  bargained  for? 

Mr.  Blaisdsu..  WeU,  as  far  as  ttie  retire- 
ment benefits  are  concerned,  Maj  have  a 
greater  control  in  the  legal  area,  which  Mr. 
Cox  Is  In  a  better  poslUon  to  delineate  than 
I< 


Mr.  Waij)ix.  I  will  get  to  Mr.  Cox.  then, 
In  a  moment. 

Mr.  Blaisdxix.  To  reemphaslze  the  point, 
we  had  a  total  money  package  that  we  were 
barganlng  for. 

Mr.   Waloix.  Mr.  Oroes  Just  arrived.  Mr. 
BlalsdeU. 
Mr.  Blaibdku..  Good. 
Mr.  WALont.  Please  continue. 
Mr.  BuussxLL.  Tlius,  the  very  susbtantlal 
wage  benefits  that  the  unions  won  would 
not  have  been  agreed  to  had  we  not  also 
agreed.  In  the  single  overaU  cost  setUement, 
to  continue  fringe  benefit  plans  at  their 
then  ciurent  levels.  And  a  change  to  any  one 
of  the  Interrelated  parts  of  the  overall  set- 
tlement would   undercut  the  basis  of  the 
whole  settlement.  The  collective  bargaining 
agreement  that  was  signed  on  last  July  20 
specifically  provides  that : 

"The  employer  shall  continue  the  health 
Insurance  benefit  program  at  the  current 
contribution  level  for  the  duration  of  the 
agreement." 

Mr.  Waldix.  May  I  Interrupt  you  at  that 
moment?  Just  so  that  the  record  follows, 
do  you  recaU  what  the  coUectlve  bargaining 
agreement  provides  relative  to  retirement? 
Mr.  Blaisoeix.  Not  exactly.  I  can  find  It. 
Mr.  Walmb.  Let  me  read  It  into  the  record 
at  this  point.  Section  3,  article  XXI: 

"Retirement.  The  employer  shall  continue 
the  fimdlng  and  administration  of  the  re- 
tirement program  at  the  current  contribu- 
tion level  for  the  duration  of  this  agreement." 
Would  you  continue? 
Mr.  Blaisoxll.  I  am  aware  of  a  very  recent 
aOldavlt  by  Mr.  Bernard  Cushman,  the  ex- 
tremely able  chief  negotiator  for  the  national 
F>ostal  unions.  TtM  substance  of  Mr.  Cush- 
man's  affidavit  Is  that,  on  Jiily  30,  after  the 
parties  reached  agreement,  he  asked  me 
whether,  in  view  of  the  reference  to  "current 
contribution  level"  In  the  health  benefits 
provision  of  the  agreement,  any  changes 
which  might  be  made  In  the  law  would  apply, 
and  that  I  answered  "yes."  I  do  not  remember 
this  exchange.  I  have,  however,  great  respect 
for  Mr.  Cushman  and  I  do  not  doubt  that 
he  Is  sincere  In  his  recollection.  But  any 
statement  of  mine  could  not  have  meant 
that  a  change  In  ithe  Federal  employees 
health  benefits  law  which  covers  Federal  em- 
ployees generally  but  is  not  specifically  made 
applicable  to  the  Postal  Service  would  never- 
theless apply.  Certainly,  I  would  not,  and 
could  not,  have  agreed  to  such  a  change  in 
the  clear  meaning  of  the  written  words  of 
the  agreement,  on  an  issue  of  such  magni- 
tude, simply  on  the  basis  of  Incidental  con- 
versation after  the  agreement  was  concluded. 
What  I  did  say,  on  many  occasions.  Is  that 
we  would,  of  course,  abide  by  any  legislation 
enacted  by  the  Congress  which  Is  i^pllcable 
to  the  Postal  Service.  But  this  Is  entlrdy  dif- 
ferent from  an  apeb  ended  "blank  check" 
commitment  to  casually  add  what  oould  turn 
out  to  be  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of 
additional  coats  to  an  already  costly  hard- 
bargalnad  settlement. 

In  oonolualon.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  re- 
mind the  subcommittee  that  the  Postal 
Servloe  Is  stUl  in  Its  formative  early  years 
and  that  what  we  do  nov  casts  a  long  shadow 
over  the  ways  In  which  the  PoaCal  Servloe  wlU 
develop.  In  this  context.  It  Is  hard  to  Imag- 
ine a  more  damaging  legislative  precedent 
than  a  law  that  giants  either  to  postal  man- 
agement or  to  postal  labor  very  substantial 
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advantages  that  it  failed  to  gain— and  agreed 
to  forego  in  exchange  for  other  gains — at  the 
bargaining  table.  If  such  a  law  is  enacted, 
the  ooUeotlve  bargaining  process  would  be 
severely  ImpcOred  and  the  essential  basis  for 
successful  employee  relations  in  the  Postal 
Service  would  be  gravely  undermined. 

This  concludes  my  prepared  statement  and 
I  will  be  glad  to  respond  to  questions. 

Mr.  Wauhx.  Yea,  Mr.  ChappeU  arrived  on 
our  committee  and  I  will  suggest,  with  agree- 
ment on  Mr.  Oroes  and  Mr.  Chappell's  part, 
that  we  continue  with  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Cox,  Oennal  Counsel  for  the  Postal  Service. 
Mr.  Cox,  do  you  have  a  prepared  statement? 

Mr.  Cox.  I  do  not  have  a  prepared  state- 
ment, Mr.  Waldle. 

Mr.  Waloix.  Then  I  would  assume  you 
would  both  be  open  to  questions  at  this  par- 
ticular point? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Waloix.  May  I,  gentlemen,  commence 
questioning? 

Mr.  Cox,  the  thing  that  we  are  Interested 
in  is  the  understanding  of  the  parties  at  the 
time  of  the  collective  bargaining  agreement 
as  to  what  items  In  fringe  benefits  were,  in 
fact,  negotiable  Items  and  as  to  which  Items 
the  Congress  maintains  Jurisdiction  to  Im- 
prove over  and  above  and  beyond  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreement. 

In  that  regard,  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  Mr. 
Cox,  what  yoiu-  understanding  is  of  the  lan- 
guage contained  in  section  lOOS.  subsection 
(d)  of  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act,  relative 
to  retirement  benefits  as  compared  to  a  dif- 
ferent language  contained  in  that  same  sec- 
tion under  subsection  (f )  as  having  applica- 
tion to  health  benefits?  What  distinction  do 
you  believe  exists  between  those  two  fringe 
benefits  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
to  be  handled  both  by  the  Postal  Service  and 
employee  unions  and  the  Congress,  if  there 
Is  any  difference? 

Mr.  Cox.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  there  Is 
indeed  a  very  sharp  difference  and  I  think 
that  the  fact  that  retirement  benefits  Is 
treated  In  a  subsection  of  section  1006,  title 
39,  which  is  quite  different  from  the  sub- 
section in  which  health  benefits  and  unem- 
ployment Insurance  and  life  Insurance  and 
other  fringes  are  treated  in  itself  makes  clear 
that  there  is  Intended  to  be  a  difference.  I 
think  the  difference  was  most  clearly  deline- 
ated on  the  fioor  of  the  House  in  the  middle 
of  June  of  1970,  when  Congressman  Udall 
was  explaining  the  whole  question  of  what 
the  bill  that  was  then  before  the  House — 
and  m  respect  to  the  matters  that  we  are  dis- 
cussing here  this  morning.  It  was,  I  think. 
Identical  with  what  was  finally  enacted — en- 
tailed. If  It  would  be  appropriate,  I  would 
be  glad  to  hand  up  copies  of  a  couple  of 
pages  from  the  Congressional  Record. 

Mr  Waldix.  Well  Include  those  pages  In 
the  record  of  this  committee  hearing  with- 
out objection.  (See  p.  43.) 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes,  sir.  May  I  Just  mention  that 
perhaps  the  most  significant  part  of  Mr. 
Udall's  statement  appeared  in  a  table  which 
I  would  gather  from  reading  the  record  he 
had  In  front  of  him  when  he  addressed  the 
House  on  this  subject.  In  which  he  compared 
the  ways  In  which  the  postal  reorganization 
blU  as  it  then  was  would  treat  what  he  called 
the  "old  postal  worker,"  the  existing  Post 
Office  Department  employee,  as  compared 
with  the  "new  postal  worker,"  the  employee 
as  he  would  be  under  the  Postal  Service,  and 
he  delineated  In  there  with  very  great  clarity 
that  In  respect  for  example,  to  retirement 
that  the  old  postal  worker's  retirement  bene- 
fits would  be  set  by  Congress  and  the  new 
postal  worker's  retirement  benefits  would  be 
set  by  Congress.  I  think  that  bears  out  what 
the  statute  seems  to  me,  at  least,  to  say  on  Its 
face;  that  the  contemplation  of  Congress  wss 
that  postal  workers  would  remain  under  the 
civU  service  retirement  system  as  they  had 
in  the  past.  But  he  also  noted  that  In  re- 


spect to  health  Insurance  and  life  Insurance 
In  particular,  that  whereas  the  old  postal 
worker's  health  Insurance  and  life  insurance 
were  covered  by  laws  set  by  Congress,  the 
new  postal  workw  under  the  Postal  Reor- 
ganixation  Act  would  find  that  his  health  and 
life  insurance  would  be  Identical  to  existing 
law  until  changed  by  collective  bargaining, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  Congressman  Udall's 
explanation  makes  reaUy  unmistakably  dear 
that  an  entirely  different  aiiangement  was 
Intended  in  respect  to  health  Insurance  bene- 
fits than  with  respect  to  retirement  benefits. 

Mr.  Waloix.  Your  contention,  then,  is  that 
retirement  is  not  within  the  purview  of  col- 
leetlve  bargaining? 

Mr.  Cox.  I  think  that's  correct. 

Mr.  Waldix.  Will  you  then 

Mr.  Cox.  Except  I  would  like  to  Just  add  I 
think  It's  correct  thut  the  Postal  Service 
could  not  properly  undertake  to  agree  with 
the  unions  for  any  lesser  level  of  retirement 
benefits  than  that  which  is  provided  imder 
the  law  that  applies  to  Oovernment  workers 
generally. 

I  suppose  it's  at  least  a  theoretical  pos- 
sibility that  we  could  undertake  to  agree  to 
even  greater  retirement  benefits  than  that 
provided  for  Federal  employees  generally. 

Mr.  Waldix.  Then  will  you  explain  to  me 
why  the  coUectlve  bargaining  agreement  that 
was  ultimately  adopted  by  all  the  parties  has 
precisely  the  same  language  for  the  retire- 
ment benefits  for  employees  as  it  does  for 
the  health  benefits? 

Mr.  Cox.  Well,  I  supptose 

Mr.  Waldix.  Would  it  not  be  that  the  lan- 
guage would  be  different  if  there  were  no  au- 
thority within  the  parties  to  collectively  bar- 
gain over  that  Issue? 

Mr.  Cox.  WeU,  do  you  want  to  talk  to  him? 

Mr.  Blaisdkll.  Well,  I  would  speak  to  that 
point. 

The  purpose.  Insofar  as  my  recollection  is 
concerned,  is  to  remove  any  doubt.  We  were 
not  in  a  position  in  the  bargaining  of  Jan- 
uary to  July,  with  the  pressures  that  we 
were  under,  to  Indulge  In  the  niceties  of  the 
legal  distinctions  at  that  time.  We  wanted  to 
make  it  clear. 

Mr.  Waloix.  Well,  let  me  read  bow  clear  you 
made  it.  With  reference  to  health  benefits 
you  said:  "The  employers  shall  continue  the 
health  Insurance  benefit  program  at  the  cur- 
rent contribution  level  for  the  duration  of 
this  agreement." 

You  have  Interpreted  that  as  meaning  that 
the  Congress  has  no  right  to  Include  health 
benefits  for  postal  employees  without  an  ex- 
press determination  that  they  are  to  be  In- 
cluded? 

Mr.  Blaisdxll.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Waloix.  That  this,  absent  an  expressed 
determination,  describes  precisely  the  condi- 
tion relative  to  health  benefits? 

Mr.  Blaisdxll.  That  wiU  prevaU;  right. 

Mr.  Waldix.  That  will  prevail.  In  retire- 
ment, your  language  is:  "The  employer  shaU 
continue  the  funding  and  administration  of 
the  retirement  program  at  the  current  con- 
tribution level  for  the  duration  of  this  agree- 
ment." 

A  learned  person  would  assume  since  you 
\ised  the  identical  language  that  you  used 
it  with  the  identical  Intent  that  you  had 
with  the  health  benefits.  That,  in  fact,  it 
would  require  a  specific  act  of  Congress  to 
Increase  retirement  benefits  for  postal  em- 
ployees but  that,  in  fact,  is  not  the  case,  is 
it? 

Mr.  Cox.  It  would  not  require  a  specific  act 
using  "specific"  in  the  sense  of  "specifically" 
appUcable  to  Postal  Service 

Mr.  Waldix.  But  I  would  increase  benefits? 

Mr.  Cox.  That's  right. 

Mr.  Waldix.  Why  is  the  language  identical 
if  the  Intent  is  different? 

Mr.  Cox.  WeU,  I  should  say  I  was  not  a 
party  to  the  collective  bargaining  negotia- 
tions. I  suppose  I'm  not  the  best  witness  on 
that.  I  think  the  point  Bdr.  BlalsdeU  made  a 


moment  ago,  as  I  understood  it,  was  that  the 
collective  bairgalnlng  agreement  talks  to  re- 
tlremenit  insurance— excuse  me — retirement 
benefits  simply  to  lay  to  rest  any  doubt  that 
might  otherwise  have  arisen  and  not  becaiise 
it  was  necessary  to  talk  to  it  at  all  in  the 
coUectlve  bargaining  agreement. 

Mr.  Waldix.  What  was  agreed  at  that  time, 
Iilr.  BlalsdeU? 

Mr.  Ttf.ATsnxT.T..  The  unions  were  offered  re- 
peatedly the  opportunity  ito  take  out  of  the 
cost  package  and  apply  to  the  various  other 
items  that  were  Involved,  loosely  referred  to 
as  fringes,  a  portion  of  that  package  and  we 
would  certainly  listen  to  it  and  probaMy 
oould  reach  agreement  on  that  basis.  They 
chose  to  go  the  other  route,  so  under  the 
circumstances.  In  the  closing  hours  of  put- 
ting this  thing  together,  aU  we  were  taking 
to  do  on  article  11  was  to  indicate  that  we 
would  continue  the  status  quo. 

Mr.  Cox.  Mr.  Waldle,  there  Is  one  other 
thought  that  it  seems  to  me  may  be  generally 
relevant  here,  and  that  is,  if  I'm  correct  in 
supposing  that  it  would  be  legally  permis- 
sible If  the  parties  wish  to  do  so  for  them 
to  bargain  for  retirement  benefits  over  and 
above  what  Oovernment  employees  generally 
have  under  the  civil  service,  then  I  suppose 
this  section  3  of  article  XXI  of  the  agreement 
takes  on  an  EMldltlonal  meaning. 

Mr.  Waldix.  WeU,  that's  precisely  what  the 
postal  employees  have  alleged  was  their 
understanding  of  the  health  benefits;  that 
the  Congress  set  a  basis  below  which  Che 
collective  bargaining  agreement  could  not 
build  but  that  they  could  go  above  that 
either  by  negotiation  or  by  congressional 
aotlon. 

I  gather  you  assume  that  that  is  exactly 
the  correct  theory  for  retirement  benefits? 

Mr.  Cox.  No,  sir.  What  I  said  a  moment 
ago  about  retirement  benefits  was  that  it 
seems  to  me  you  could  read  this  article  XXI, 
section  3,  on  retirement  as  impliedly,  at  least, 
smd  maybe  expUcitly  stating  agreement  in 
effect  that  there  was  no  further  bargaining 
for  Increases  in  retirement  benefits  in  the 
mind  of  the  parties  for  the  life  of  this  agree- 
ment over  and  above  what  might  happen 
under  legislation  enacted  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Waldix.  But  that  language  on  retire- 
ment— and  111  end  this  line  of  questioning 
very  quickly — the  language  on  retirement  In 
your  view  in  no  way  precludes  the  Congress 
from  enacting  a  general  retirement  law,  the 
benefits  of  which  would  apply  to  the  Postal 
Service? 

Mr.  Cox.  That's  correct,  sir.  and  I  would 
call  your  attention  in  that  connection  to 
section  1  of  article  XX,  which  Is  entitled 
"SeparabUity,"  and  which  says.  In  pertinent 
part,  that  "Should  any  part  of  this  agree- 
ment be  rendered  Invalid  by  reason  of  sub- 
sequently enacted  legislation" — as  I  take  it 
wovild  be  the  case  in  the  event  of  future 
statutory  changes  in  the  retirement  benefits 
set-up — "such  invalidation  wUl  not  Invali- 
date remaining  portions  of  the  agreement." 
So  it  seems  to  me  the  agreement  does  con- 
template that  there  might  be  subsequent 
legislation  that  would  affect  some  of  the 
areas  that  are  discussed  in  the  agreement. 

Mr.  Waldix.  I  think  the  agreement  does 
contemplate  that  including  health  benefits. 

Mr.  Coxj  Well,  as  you  know,  sir,  we  dont 
agree  with/  you. 

Mr.  Waldix.  Yes,  I  know;  but  our  attempt 
here  is  to  determine  what  the  parties,  when 
they  entered  into  the  agreement,  bad  In 
mind.  There  is  an  inconsistency  here  that 
requires  explanation,  when  they  use  the 
identical  language  for  each  fringe  benefit 
that  we  are  discussing,  but  apparently, 
meant  a  different  meaning  for  each  para- 
graph. It  didn't  mean  a  difference  for  the 
retirement  but  only  fcM:  the  health  t>enefit 
language. 

Mr.  Cox.  Certainly,  on  the  part  of  the 
Postal  Service,  there  was  no  Intention  to 
depart  from  the,  to  our  minds,  very  clear 
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p*ttem  that  the  Postal  ReoiKanlzatlon  Act 
had  Mt  with  respect  to  these  matters  apd 
Mr.  Blalsdell  can  correct  me  If  I'm 
but  I  think  the  Postal  Serrlce  bargalneralat 
least  Intended  the  agreement  to  read  oc  n- 
slstently  with  the  Postal  Reorganisation  AJct. 

Mr.  Blaidkll.  That's  correot. 

Mr.  Waldib.  Mr.  OhappaUt 

Mr.  Ohatpku..  Mr.  Btaiadell, 
preaent  at  au  of  th«  negotiation 
whloh  you  had  between  the  Postal  Sentoe 
managaoMnt  team  azul  the  union  represei  it- 
atlveB7 

Mr.  BxjuaoBix.  IbeUerelwai. 

Mr.  Ohapvbli..  Were  the  unions  repreee^t- 
ed  by  legal  oounstif 

Mr.  BlajbobUm  They  bad  counsel  prea4nt 
a  major  portion  of  the  time;  not  always 
the  collective  bargaining  room,  no,  but  avijU- 
able  In  the  hotel  or  wherever. 


BAr.  Chappsix.  Did  they  have  available 


to  a*  1st 


to 


of 


them,  at  all  times,  legal  oounael 
In  the  drafting  of  the  contract? 

Mr.  Blaibdexx.  They  did.  To  the  best 
my  knowledge  and  belief,  they  certainly  wpre 
present. 

Mr.  Chapfbu..  Did  they  participate  In  the 
drafting  of  the  contract  after  the  negotia- 
tion, after  the  agreements  had  been  mfde 
at  the  bargaining  table? 

Mr.  blaibdbix.  I'm  sorry? 

Mr.  Chappbix.  I  say,  did  legal  counsel  h4ve 
the  right  without  restriction  to  help  work  ;he 
will  of  his  people  In  writing  down  what  t%ey 
meant  in  the  contract? 

Mr.  Blaibdbll.  I  believe  that  they 
access  to  their  counsel  at  all  times  to  the  t(aet 
of  my  knowledge  and  belief. 

Mr.  CHAPPBLb.  Aa  f ar  as  the  Postal  8en|oe 
management  team  is  concerned,  they  had 
opportunity  of  legal  counsel  at  aU 
dldnt  they? 

Mr.  Blaisdbij,.  We  had  the  same  op] 
nlty,  that's  correct. 

Mr.  Orapfkix.  It  snnnin  to  me  that  1  be 
Oongreas  Is  being  asked  to  Interpret  a  «  n- 
tract;  am  I  not  oonect?  This  was  a  oontr  tot 
that  was  entered  Into  in  good  faith  betw«  en 
management  and  the  employees  In  the  Pos  mX 
Service,  Is  that  not  right? 

Mr.  Blaibdbix.  WeU,  I  believe  that's  com  et, 
sir.  The  contract  certainly  was  entered  Into  in 
good  faith  on  our  part  and  I  have  every  r  la- 
son  to  believe  so  on  the  part  of  the  union 

Bear  In  mind,  however.  In  terms  of  1  be 
question  of  whether  or  not  you  feel  there  Is 
ambiguity  In  It,  you  asked  about  count  »1. 
Mr.  CuBhman  is  a  lawyer  and  a  very  able  o  ae 
as  well  as  qx>kssman  for  the 

Mr.  Chappbix.  Who  Is  Mr.  Cushman? 

Mr.  BuuaiBix.  Mr.  Ouflbman  Is  spokeam  m 
for  the  unions. 

Mr.  Ohappbix.  So,  he  was  an  active  part  of 
thU,  wasnt  he? 

Mr.  Bf-ATBOBix.  That's  rl^t. 

Mr.  Chappbix.  I  notice  In  paragraph  Xd 
(d) — ^whlch  we  have  been  speaking  of  on 
page  27  of  the  contract — that  the  langui  ge 
is  identical  In  four  Instaness,  as  It  relates  to 
health  Insurance,  to  life  Insurance,  to  retl  «- 
ment,  and  to  Injury  compensation  not  Jist 
In  the  two  Instances  previously  mentioned. 
Thatl  sectlona  1,  a,  8,  and  4  carry  the 
In  separate  sections  In  the  contract 

Now,  tt  there  had  been  any  question  In  the 
minds  of  Counsel  Cushman  and  those  i  ho 
had  a  part  In  the  negotiating  and  drafting'  -If 
there  was  any  qusstlon  in  the  minds  of  tt  see 
good  tawyera— that  was  the  time  to  ralac  It, 
dont  you  think? 

Mr.  Blaibdbix.  I  would  have  thought  s  >.  I 
thought  the  Intent  was  dear  that  we  cnly 
meant  to  continue  the  status  quo  and  th  it's 
aU  taiere  was  to  It.  As  to  the  eaohange  t  Itat 
was  referred  to  in  Mr.  Cushmanls  affidavit ,  as 
I  said  In  my  c^Mnlng  statement,  I  have  m  th- 
ing but  re^>ect  for  Mr.  Cushman^  Integi  tty. 
If  the  sKchange  took  place.  It  showed  a  i  nls- 
undTBtandlng  In  regard  to  the  dlffaianoe  be- 


tween the  Idea  of  whether  or  not  the  Postal 
Service  would  attempt  to  get  out  from  under 
a  law  passed  by  Congress  with  the  Intent  to 
apply  to  the  Postal  Service  and  the  Idea  of 
whether  as  a  matter  of  contract  we  were  buy- 
ing a  blank  check.  We  could  not  do  the  latter 
under  the  conditions  In  whlOh  we  were  bar- 
gaining. 

Mr.  Crappbll.  Well,  If  there  Is  a  slii4>le 
T¥it»iin<i«i^».»T»HT»g  between  management  and 
Ubor  In  the  matter,  certainly  the  Congress 
ot  the  United  Statea  is  not  the  proper  forum. 
Th9  court  would  be  the  ptaptft  forum;  lent 
that  correct? 

Mr.  Blaibdbix.  If  they  claim  we  are  not  liv- 
ing up  to  the  contract  as  written,  I  would 
say  that  Is  probably  so. 

Mr.  Crappkll.  If  they  think  their  negoti- 
ators did  a  poor  Job  In  negotiating,  which 
may  very  well  be  the  case,  then  again,  the 
OoDgrees  Is  not  the  proper  forum  for  that 
when  we  have  attempted  to  give  to  the  Postal 
Service  the  power  of  collective  bargaining 
with  management;  lent  that  right?  So,  the 
Congress,  again.  Is  not  the  proper  forum  to 
upgrade  the  contract.  Is  It?  That  would  be 
back  at  the  negotiating  table,  wouldn't  it? 

Mr.  Cos,  let  me  ask  you  that.  Perhaps  you 
understand  what  I  am  saying. 

Mr.  Cox.  Sir,  I  think  you  are  quite  correct. 
I  think  what  you  say  Is  absolutely  sound. 

Mr.  Chappbix.  So  we  have  one  or  two  things 
we  are  being  asked  here — to  rectify  and  Im- 
prove some  poor  bargaining  which  was  done 
on,  the  part  of  the  leadership  of  the  union,  or 
we  are  asked  here  now  to  go  back  and  correct 
s  mimiTirt*r^.aniiing  whloh  may  have  oc- 
curred— and  neither,  in  my  view.  Is  a  matter 
for  the  Congress  at  this  time. 

Now,  let  me  ask  you  this;  either  one  of 
you — ^the  one  that  Is  best  qualified.  Isnt  the 
very  purpose  of  collective  bargaining  on  the 
part  of  this  group— the  Federal  employees — 
to  give  them  the  very  best  opportunity  to 
Improve  their  situation  as  they  relate  to  all 
of  the  matters  conditioned  upon  their  em- 
ployment? The  Intent  and  purpose  of  it  was 
to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  gain  through 
collective  bargaining  that  which  they  felt 
could  not  be  gained  through  coming  to  the 
Congress  every  year  or  every  3  years;  Isn't 
that  right? 

Mr.  Blaxsdbix.  That  is  true,  and  it's  borne 
out  by  the  agreements  that  were  entered 
into  In  April  of  1970,  following  the  poetal 
strike  and  It  has  been  the  case  ever  since. 

Mr.  Chappbix.  Now,  Isnt  it  true  that  the 
postal  employee  has  all  of  the  advantages 
which  the  Federal  employee  In  other  areas 
have  plus  he  has  some  very  definite  advan- 
tagee  such  as  the  no-layoff  provision;  Isnt 
that  right?  Isnt  that  one  of  the  advantages 
which  other  employees  don't  have? 

Mr.  Blaisdeix.  A  no-layoff  provision  Is  a 
part  of  this  agreement. 

Mr.  Chappbix.  And  that  lasts  for  the  dur- 
ation of  this  agreement? 

Mr.  Blaibdbix.  It  does. 

Mr.  Obapfbll.  And  second,  what  about 
when  tSie  employee  loses  his  position?  What 
happens?  Isnt  a  postal  employee  In  a  better 
position  than  another  Federal  employee  In 
that  regard? 

Mr.  Blaibdbll.  I  believe  by  reason  of  that 
agreement  negotiated  In  this  agreement,  he 
Is  better  off. 

Mr.  Chappbix.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  have 
to  retrain  the  emiiloyee  and  he  matntalne  his 
rate  of  pay  fbr  the  dtiratlon  of  the  agree- 
ment. That's  a  definite  advantage  over  the 
otaier  Federal  employees,  lent  it? 

Mr.  Blaibdbll.  X  believe  tt  Is. 

Mr.  Ohappbix.  And  then  If  he's  dlsfilaeed. 
under  that  agreement  you  are  required  to 
find  him  a  n«w  Job  and  pay  his  nvMng  eoats 
within  the  moving  dlstanoe;  lent  that  right? 

Mr.  Bf,«TiBi.T..  Oonreet. 

Mr.  Chappbll.  now.  that**  an  advantage 
over  the  other  Federal  employees,  lent  Itt 

Mr.  "^*— »"   X  believe  tt  to  be. 


Mr.  Crappbll.  Don't  you  have  a  provision 
in  there,  too,  that  provides  for  a  4-hour 
call-in  or  reporting  pnyvlston  guaranteeing  4 
hours  pay  even  If  the  employee  Is  not  needed 
for  the  full  4  hours? 

Mr.  Blaibdbll.  We  do. 

Mr.  Ohappbix.  So  you  pay  him  a  minimum 
of  4  hours,  regardlees.  Do  you  know  of  any 
other  place  In  the  Federal  employmsnt  prae- 
tloe  where  that  le  true? 

Mr.  Bi.siBnBt.f,  rm  not  aware  of  It. 

Mr.  Ohappbu,.  I  thinly  aa  a  matter  of  f aet, 
the  other  agenolee  only  pay  a  mazlmam  cf 
a  hours  under  any  drciimrtanoee;  isnt  that 
right?  So  this  Is  double  the  advantagee  af- 
forded othw  Federal  «n|iloyeea  on  this  point, 
Isnt  It? 

Also,  havent  you  provided  in  this  agree- 
ment for  ooet  of  living  guarantee,  whloh  be- 
comee  effective  July  1073? 

Mr.  Blaibdell.  We  Ineitide  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing provision. 

Mr.  Chappbix.  Now.  do  you  know  of  one 
In  the  other  sectors  Inaofer  as  other  Federal 
empioyeee  are  oonoemedf 

isx.  Blaibdbll.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Ohappbll.  Now.  In  your  altuation  here, 
too.  you  provide  that  dliputee  are  subject  to 
final  and  binding  arbitration  wlilch  Is  In  lieu 
of  the  strike  provision;  Isnt  It? 

Mr.  Blaibdbix.  Binding  and  final  under  the 
bargaining  agreement.  It  Is,  I  believe,  the 
first  example  of  it  anywhere  in  the  Federal 
sector. 

Mr.  Chappbix.  That's  right,  and  that  differa 
from  the  other  Federal  eo4>loyees  in  that  the 
other  agencies  may  submit  to  final,  binding 
arbitration  but  It's  subjeot  to  the  pleasure 
of  the  agency  head;  isn't  It?  And  here  It's  a 
matter  of  binding  contract;  Isnt  It? 

Mr.  Blaibdbix.  It  Is. 

Mr.  Chappbix.  What  I  am  saying  is  that 
In  the  eeUbllshment  of  the  Postal  Reform 
Act  the  Intent  of  thoee  who  voted  for  It — 
and  I'm  one  who  voted  for  It — ^was  to  make 
the  postal  employee  some  kind  of  a  q>eclal 
Federal  eii4>loyee;  to  give  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  ooUeetlvely  bargain  and  get  him- 
self in  a  better  position  than  other  Federal 
en4>loyeee:  to  give  him  that  latitude.  And. 
at  the  bargaining  table  he  obviously  has  to 
bargain.  He  bargains  for  an  advantage  here 
and  he  haa  to  provide  maybe  for  a  whole 
provision  in  eome  place  else.  But,  the  point 
Is,  he  haa  the  opportunity  to  bargain  where 
the  other  Federal  enqdoyee  is  not  In  that 
category.  He  haa  aU  of  theee  other  advan- 
tages I  mentioned  earlier. 

I  venture  to  say  If  the  Congress  came  back 
now  and  started  taking  away  these  provi- 
sions which  had  been  gained  at  the  bargain- 
ing table,  that  the  postal  employee  would  l>e 
the  first  one  to  be  hoUerlng  that  under  the 
Postal  Reform  Act  we  dldnt  have  the  right 
to  change  a  contract  or  go  back  in  and 
change  that  which  has  been  negotiated  at 
the  bargaining  table. 

Dont  you  suppoee  that  would  be  true? 

Mr.  Blaodkll.  I  sincerely  hope  so. 

Mr.  Chappbix.  What  I  am  trying  to  say. 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  It  seems  to  me  that  all  of 
us  are  after  that  which  Is  the  very  best  for 
our  Federal  empioyeee  and  that  whloh  la 
best  for  the  postal  workers.  I  hope  that  we 
are  not  going  to  letrogreas  by  taUng.  at  one 
moment,  hold  of  a  situation  that  may  have 
arisen  by  mUninderstanding  or  other  reason, 
and  start  going  behind  the  oontracts  and 
overriding  them  tMoause,  whereas  today  it 
might  t>e  an  advantage  to  the  employee, 
tomorrow  tt  might  be  a  serious  disadvan- 
tage. As  a  matter  of  fact,  that**  what  the 
union  leadeiahip  waa  ocMioemed  about  when 
they  worked  to  hOlp  bring  about  the  pas- 
sage of  this — ^to  get  collective  bargaining 
which  Is  above  and  beyond  that  which  U  pro- 
vided for  other  Federal  empioyeee.  I  hope, 
personally,  that  we  are  not  going  to  get 
Into  a  situation  where  every  time  you  fel- 
lows negotiate  a  oontraot  the  Congress  looks 
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at  it  and  if  tt  Itkss  tt  It  confirms  It  and  If 
tt  doesnt  It  olianges  It.  If  thsre'e  anytlilng 
wrong  In  that  partleular  provtalon.  It  seems 
to  me  that  you  f tflows  otight  to  go  ba<A  to 
the  negottaitlng  table  and  bargain  about  tt 
tliere;  oertatnly  not  come  before  the  Con- 
gress and  ask  us  to  rectify  an  error.  If  It  waa 
an  error,  cr  oorrect  a  mlaunderatandlng,  If 
thafk  what  tt  was. 

Thank  you,  MT.  Clialiman. 

Mr.  Walbb.  Mr.  Hogan? 

Mr.  HooAH.  Mr.  BlaiadeU.  your  statement 
indicated  that  the  oonveraatlon  between  you 
and  Mr.  Ouahman  took  place  after  the  agree- 
ment had  been  reached.  So  in  a  sense.  It  was 
not  part  of  the  negotiations  in  any  way;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  Blaxdbll.  I  was  referring  to  his  affida- 
vit which  indicates  a  conversation  that  he 
refers  to  took  place  at  the  time  we  were  Inl- 
tlating  provlslona  that  had  bem  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HoOAW.  So  In  other  wmds,  the  agree- 
ment had  already  been  reached  before  this 
even  came  up  In  conversation? 

Mr.  RT,AnMiBi.L.  That  is  correot. 

Mr.  HooAK.  What  would  have  been  your 
poaltlon  if  lie,  during  the  active  negotiations 
before  agreemmt  was  reached,  had  said  that 
if  the  Federal  empioyeee  get  an  Increase  in 
health  benefits  we  should  get  the  same? 

Mr.  Bf.iTiBtBr.T..  Our  position  was  predicated 
throughout  the  bargaining  on  the  Idea  that 
the  package  of  the  cost-of-wage  increases 
and  all  other  cost  Items  could  be  Just  so 
great  in  the  condition  the  economy  was  In. 
What  we  were  up  against  in  coming  into  a 
new  era  whMe  all  Income  In  the  reasonably 
near  future  had  to  come  from  revenue 
stanqis  and  not  from  the  munificence  of 
Congress,  was  that  the  cost  thing  had  to  be 
kept  under  control  and  that  when  we  tallced 
ooet  we  were  talking  an  entire  package  of 
ooeta. 

Therefcae.  my  answer  at  that  would  have 
been:  We  cannot  deal  In  uncertainties  or 
fiexlbUltles.  We  cannot  agree  to  anything 
whowby  a  ooet  might  be  increased  beyond 
our  control,  as  distinguished  from  the  bar- 
gain that  we  are  prepared  to  make  here  at 
this  table. 

Mr.  HocAN.  But  now.  wouldnt  the  same 
argument  apply  to  an  increase  in  Federal 
retirement  which  clearly  is  to  be  set  by  Con- 
gress? I  mean,  the  economics  argument 
which  you  have  Just  argued? 

Hi.  Blaibdbix.  The  question  Is  one  of 
whether  under  the  law  as  it  exists,  and  Z 
have  to  defer  to  Mr.  Cox,  the  Poetal  Service 
can  be  saddled  with  increased  costs  beyond 
its  control.  It  would  constitute  a  very  diffi- 
cult problem  in  relation  to  the  «n»^n«tinn  of 
the  Postal  Service.  Legally.  I  cant  answer 
that  question.  I  dont  know  how  tt  standa. 

Mr.  Cox.  What  I  think.  Mr.  Hogan.  is  that 
the  nub  of  it  slmidy  is  that  the  Oongreas  set 
up  an  entirely  different  and  separate  ar- 
rangement with  respect  to  the  applicability 
of  the  retirement  beneflte  for  poetal  em- 
pioyeee, whloh  gete  back  to  the  point  we  are 
talking  about  at  the  beginning  of  this  see- 


Mr.  HoGAM.  I  understand  that,  but  let's  en- 
vision a  coileetive  baigalnlng  situation  where 
admittedly,  wtien  Congress  ralsee  the  bene- 
fite  of  retirement  for  Federal  empioyeee  it 
would  apply  to  poetal  empioyeee. 

Mr.  Cox.  Tee,  air. 

BO'.  HooAH.  So,  we  are  altting  at  the  ne- 
gotiating table,  DOW.  and  the  unions  are  de- 
manding an  tncreaee  over  and  above  what 
Government  employees  get.  mat's  a  negoti- 
able item;  right? 

Mr.  Oox.  Thatl  my  imderstandlng  that  tt 
ta:yes. 

Mr.  HooAH.  So.  in  effect,  wtiat  the  poetal  re- 
crganlsatlon  bill  doea  with  reject  to  retire- 
ment Is  to  create  a  floor  below  whloh  the 
poetal  employee  retirement  will  not  go  but 
during  the  course  of  negottatton  they  could 
oertatnly  negotiate  a  more  favorable  rettre- 


mant  plan  than  other  Oovemment  empioy- 
eee? 
Mr.  Oox.  That's  corrsct. 
Mr.  HOOAM.  But  aa  the  law  is  written,  or  as 
you  Interpret  the  law,  this  same  floor  doee 
not  ^>ply  to  health  benefits? 

Mr.  Ooz.  niafs  correct.  The  law  as  it  ex- 
isted tmmerttatrty  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  the  part  of  the  Poetal  Beoiganlzation  Act 
dealing  with  this  matter  is  a  floor,  but  not 
any  after  enacted  changee  in  that  law. 

Mr.  HOQAW.  weu,  I  think  that  many  of  us 
who  supported  postal  reorganization — it  was 
a  very  complex  piece  of  legislation — ^but, 
frankly,  I  think  It  was  an  oversight  for  us 
not  to  have  given  the  same  kind  of  floor  to 
health  benefits  as  we  did  to  retirement.  I 
think  we  all  share  the  guilt  In  this  regard. 
If  a  remedy  is  necessary,  then  this  is  the  pur- 
pose of  these  bearings  today.  I  dont  think 
any  of  us  really  wanted  the  postal  employees 
to  be  put  Into  a  category  of  second-class  clt- 
laens  because,  as  you  know,  the  postal  em- 
plojreee  were  very  dubious  about  the  Postal 
Conx>ratlon  and  fought  it  for  a  while.  I  c«n 
recaU  giving  assurances  to  them  personally 
that  they  were  not  going  to  be  vrorse  off  under 
postal  reorganization  than  they  already  were. 
I,  for  one,  was  not  aware  until  this  current 
crisis  arose  as  to  whether  or  not  they  cotUd 
conceivably  get  lesser  health  benefits  than 
other  employees.  I  don't  know  that  that  ever 
came  up. 

Do  you,  either  of  you.  recall  that  It  did  at 
the  negotiations? 

Mr.  Blaibdbix.  If  I  understand  you,  Mr. 
Hogan,  there  Is  a  floor  to  the  health  bene- 
flts,  too,  under  the  statute  unless  changed  by 
collective  bargaining  and  It  wasnt  changed 
by  collective  bargaining. 

Mr.  Hogan.  But  the  floor  is  the  existing 
level. 
Mr.  Blaisoxix.  Exactly. 
Mr.  Hogan.  But  under  retirement,  it's  a 
flexible  thing.  If  Congress  raises  retirement 
benefits,  then  the  floor  that  you  are  negotiat- 
ing from  is,  in  turn,  raised;  is  that  correct? 
Mr.  Blaibisix.  Under  retirement,  I  defer 
tooouneel. 

MT.  Hogan.  I  think  this  is  what  counsel 
said  a  minute  ago. 

Mr.  BiJUBwn.f,.  But  the  feet  that  that  hap- 
pens to  be  the  case,  tf  that's  correot — and 
rm  not  o»»»ii*nging  tt;  I  Just  dont  know — 
as  far  as  retirement  to  concerned,  does  not 
mean  that  we  should  extend  that  same 
condition  to  further  encroachment  on  the 
bargaining  area.  You  cannot  carry  on  coi- 
leetive bargaining  successfully  over  a  period 
of  years  If  you  are  trying  to  carry  It  on  In 
two  forume  and  the  Foetal  Service  to  charged 
wltai  the  responstbUlty  of  becoming  a  aelf- 
eustalnlng  organization  within  a  reasonable 
period  of  ttane  and  they  cannot  accept  and 
live  with  that  If  they  can  have  their  costs 
varied  by  edict  here,  irrespective  of  the 
bargain  tliey  make  acroes  the  bargaining 
table. 

tb.  HOGAN.  So,  In  other  words,  you  think 
tt  would  have  been  wiser  for  us  to  have  ex- 
cluded the  retirement  provtolon,  too? 
Mr.  blaibokix.  Actually.  I  do. 
Mr.  Hogan.  WeU.  I  think  we  have  to  recog- 
nize that  with  the  poetal  employee,  we  haive 
a  hytjrid  kind  of  situation.  He  to  neither 
fish  nor  fowl.  He  to  neither  a  pure  Qovem- 
ment  employee  nor  a  pure  union  member 
employed  by  a  {fflvate  oomfMmy  with  all  of 
the  benefits  of  negotiation.  I  am  a  stanch 
oppcoient  of  the  rl^vt  to  strike  by  Oovem- 
ment empioyeee — although  I  have  heard  the 
Poatmastsr  Oeneral  say  he  dldnt  think  that 
was  a  bad  Idea,  which  gave  me  quite  a  bit 
of  concern.  But  they  dont  have  the  right 
to  strike  and  because  they  dont,  we  have  to 
treat  them  differently  than  we  do  employees 
in  the  private  sector  who  do  have  the  r^t 
to  atrlke  In  the  give-and-take  of  coUecttve 
bargaining,  nom  my  point  of  vtow  I  tiilnk 
It  w«s  an  oreaetght  that  we  dldnt  Include 


health   benefits   with  the   same   kind  of  a 
fioor. 

Mr.  Bi,Anmw.T..  WeU.  Mr.  Hogan,  if  you 
are  talking  about  the  kind  of  floor  that  means 
any  adjustment  which  to  paid  in  the  Federal 
sector  generally  to  going  to  be  extended  to 
the  poetal  empioyeee.  that  withdraws  a  very 
impwtant  aegmeat  of  the  overaU  cost  span 
from  ooUeetlve  bargaining.  If  collective  bar- 
gaining to  going  to  be  real  In  the  sense  that 
is  known  in  the  private  sector.  It  has  to 
include  costs.  Those  ere  the  blue  chips  that 
make  bargaining  real.  T^iat  to  why  the  oc^ec- 
tlve  bargaining  agreements  under  the  Ex- 
ecutive ordor  are  studies  in  nitpicking,  be- 
cause they  do  not  deal  with  the  important 
things — ^they  do  not  deal  with  the  heartbeat 
of  a  true  coUecttve  bargaining  relationship. 

lifir.  Hogan.  Dont  you  also  agree  that  the 
right  to  strike  to  a  weapon  In  coUecttve  bar- 
gaining whlOh  poetal  en^iIoyBes  do  not  have? 

Mr.  Blaibdkix.  I  certainly  recognize  that 
as  a  matter  of  law.  I  know  that  they  have 
engaged  in  one  strike,  however. 

Mr.  Hogan.  Would  you  favor  giving  em- 
ployees the  right  to  strike? 

Mr.  Blaiboxix.  I  have  to  answer  that,  Mr. 
Hogan,  in  thto  fsshlon.  From  my  standpoint 
sitting  on  the  side  of  the  tabto  of  the  em- 
ployer, attempting  to  repreeent  hto  intereets, 
many  of  the  Issues  would  be  easier  elartfled 
over  the  bargaining  tabto  If  you  had  to  boll 
it  down  to  tiie  question  of  whether  or  not 
it  waa  a  strike  Issue,  and  that  can  only  be 
done  when  they  have  the  right  to  strike: 
Therefore,  at  tlmee  I  might  wish  they  had 
the  right  to  strike  In  order  to  make  bar- 
gaining easier  but  I  think  my  opinion  must 
be  subordinated  to  the  fact  that,  as  we  aU 
know,  the  Postal  Servtoe  to  unique  and  It 
serves  theee  entire  United  States  and  there- 
fore, to  deeply  Involved  In  the  public  in- 
terest. Therefore.  I  think  it  would  be  pre- 
sumptive of  me  to  try  to  speak  for  policy 
in  that  respect.  My  own  personal  opinion  to 
sometlines  it  wotild  be  easier  for  the  guy 
at  the  bargaining  tabto  if  they  had  It. 

Mr.  Hogan.  Well,  the  fact  that  they  are  a 
h^jrld-type  of  creature,  I  think,  requiree 
a  different  kind  of  altuatlon.  We  dont  have 
the  pure  coileetive  bargaining  atmosphere 
that  you  aUuded  to  so  I  think  that  we  have 
to  accept  that  they  are  Oovemment  em- 
ployees and  when  we  change  the  structure 
we  must  recognize  they  are  Oovemment  em- 
ployees. We  ml^t  Just  as  easUy  have  turned 
the  whole  Poetal  Service  over  to  A.T.  &  T.  If 
we  dldnt  want  to  oontlntie  to  consider  them 
Federal  emfdoyeee. 

Mr.  Blaibdbll.  But,  Mr.  Hogan,  you  havent 
mentioned  the  fact  that  they  have  a  weapon 
that  to  the  best  answer  in  the  absence  of  a 
right  to  strike,  to  wit:  oomputocry  arbitra- 
tion, and  therefore.  If  we  had  failed  to  reach 
voluntary  agremnent  at  thto  time,  why  the 
^n^oto  kit  and  caboodto  would  have  been  put 
before  an  arbitratw  and  If  he  was  faced  with 
the  Issue  of  whether  or  not  there  should  have 
been  adjustment  in  the  health  benefit  pro- 
gram, he  would  have  had  to  weigh  that  along 
with  wliat  waa  given  elsewhere  and  therefore, 
at  leaat  the  arblttator  would  have  a  similar 
perspective  at  the  time  that  the  decision  waa 
rendered.  But  In  thto  situation,  why  the 
then  Poatmaster  Oeneral  went  way  out  in 
teima  of  giving  a  tremendous  package  to 
bring  about  voluntary  settlement  and  give 
the  Stance  to  the  Poatal  Service  to  fiy,  to 
give  the  obanoe  for  real  collective  bargain- 
ing to  woA  out  In  the  puUle  sector,  where 
tt  had  never  been  tried  before  luder  like  etr- 


Now.  under  thoee  elreumstancea,  we  come 
now.  after  the  bargain  has  been  struck,  and 
determine  whether  or  not  they  should  be 
aaddled  with  an  additional  ooet  bUL  It  seems 
to  me  ttii  In  quite  a  different  lli^t. 

Mr.  HooAH.  I  have  no  further  questions. 

Mr.  Walob.  Mr.  OrosB? 

Mr.  OBoea.  Tliank  you.  Mr.  Obalnnan. 
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My  colleague  from  Maryland,  Mr.  Hogad,  In 
opening  his  remarks,  said  that  "We  all  a)  are 
In  the  guUt  of  postal  reform."  Mr.  Chalm^n, 
I  must  offer  an  amendment  to  tbat- 
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Mr.  HocAN.  Everyone  exoept  Mr.  Oroes. 

Mr.  Oaoss.  Because  I  dldnt  support  It 

Were  you  an  employee  of  the  Postal  l>e 
partment  at  the  time,  Mr.  Blalsdell,  wl  en 
the  Postal  Reform  Act  was  In  the  procest 
being 

Mr.  BuusDEix.  I  was  here  In  the  capacity  of 
a  consultant  at  that  time  In  the  labor  fli  Id: 
yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Qaoss.  And  It's  true.  Is  It  not,  that  n  1th 
one  or  two  exceptions — I  believe  one  but  t  er- 
haps  two— every  postal  organization,  e\  ery 
postal  union,  supported  postal  reform 
Postal  Reform  Act:  Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  BtAXSDKU..  That  Is  correct,  by  agi  ee 
ment  entered  Into  In  April  of  1970. 

Mr.  Gross.  Mr.  Blalsdell,  title  39  of 
United  States  Code,  which  embodies  the  I^- 
tal  Reform  Act,  section  1005,  paragraph  (d). 
states  as  foUo'wa — the  first  sentence: 

"Officers  and  employees  of  the  Postal  S4  rv- 
Ice  (other  than  the  Oovemors)  shall  be 
covered  by  chapter  83  of  title  5.  realtlnf  to 
civil  service  retirement.  Tbe  Postal  Ser  Ice 
shall  withhold  from  pay  and  shall  pay  I  nto 
the  civil  service  retirement  and  dlsabl  lity 
fund  the  amount  specified  In  such  chapt  »r." 

That's  pretty  clear;  Isnt  It? 

Mr.  Blaisdell.  May  I  defer  to  Mr.  Coi  on 
that  question? 

Mr.  Oaoss.  Yes.  of  course. 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  It's  clear. 

Mr.  Oaoss.  Thank  you,  sir.  Is  It  your  un<  er- 
standlng  of  the  provisions  of  title  39,  co'  er- 
Ing  fringe  benefits,  that  postal  employees  are 
automatically  entitled  to  any  liberalization  \  In 
the  fringe  benefits  program  enacted  by  C  in- 
gress for  other  Federal  employees  and  If  so, 
why? 

Mr.  Blaisoell.  It's  my  opinion  to  the  c  sn- 
trary. 

Mr.  Oaoss.  It's  your  opinion  to  the  c  on- 
trary. 

Mr.  Blaisoell.  My  reason  to  the  contrai  j  Is 
as  stated;  It  would  be  destructive  of  the  i  os- 
slblUty  of  successful  collective  bargaining 

Mr.  Oaoss.  And  the  national  agreemen  >  of 
July  20,  1971,  states  In  article  XXI,  beieflt 
plan,  section  3,  retirement: 

"The  employer  shall  continue  the  funt  Ing 
and  administration  of  the  retirement  j  ro- 
gram  at  the  current  contribution  level  for  the 
duration  of  this  agreement." 

Isn't  this  language  superfluous? 

Mr.  Blaisdell.  Based  upon  Mr.  Cox's  o|  In- 
ion,  I'd  say  it  Is. 

Mr.  Oross.  Because  It's  the  law 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Oaoss.  Right? 

Mr.  Blaisdell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Oross.  Mr.  Blalsdell,  I  am  intere8te<  In 
your  statement  that  the  amendment,  which 
proposed  to  include  postal  employees  unler 
the  provisions  of  H.R.  12202.  would  ooet  ixe 
mailers  over  a  hundred  million  dollars  in- 
nually.  Are  you  aware  that  In  the  fiscal  1  )73 
budget  the  Civil  Service  Commission  Is  pro- 
posing a  supplemental  appropriation  for  ;he 
mandatory  payment  to  the  civil  service  re- 
tirement and  disability  fund  to  finance  ;he 
unfunded  liability  created  by  postal  saluy 
Increases  which  were  negotiated  last  Jv  ly? 
The  three  postal  salary  Increases  in  1972  '  rill 
create  additional  unfunded  liability  on 
June  30.  1072.  requiring  30  annual  payments 
of  t62.9  million.  Are  you  not  equally  o>n- 
cemed  that  the  taxpayer  has  to  pick  up  1  his 
tab  and  that  It,  In  fact,  represents  a  suba  Idy 
to  the  postal  workers? 

Mr.  Blaisdell.  I  am  very  concerned  on  t  lat 
very  basis,  If  I  understand  you.  that  thij  is 
an  added  ooet  bill  where  we  are  struggling  to 
meet  the  bUl  that  we  agreed  to  in  Ibis 
contract. 


Mr.  Oaoss.  And  you  are  aware  that 
committee    has    approved    legislation. 


bla 

the 


House  has  approved  legislation  coming  t  om 


this  committee,  to  provide  that  the  Postal 
Corporation  take  care  of  the  unfunded  lia- 
bility to  the  retirement  fund? 

Mr.  Blaiboxu,.  We  are  aware  of  that. 

Mr.  Oaoss.  Thank  you,  sir.  lliat's  all,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Bfr.  Waloxk.  Mr.  Blaladell,  I  gathered  you. 
In  response  to  Mr.  Oross'  question,  said  that 
section  1  of  the  contract  dealing  with  health 
benefits  which  reads.  "The  employer  shall 
continue  the  health  Insurance  benefit  pro- 
gr»xn  at  the  c\irrent  contribution  level  for 
the  duration  of  this  agreement,"  la  super- 
fluous because  it's  simply  a  statement  of  the 
law;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Blaisdell.  No;  I  thought  he  asked  me 
in  connection  with  the  retirement  section  3. 
That  was  my  understanding.  My  answer  was 
meant  to  be  that. 

Mr.  Oaoss.  Yes,  it  was  directed  to  section  3. 

Mr.  Waldie.  Oh.  Do  you  believe  section  3 
Is  a  statement  of  the  law? 

Mr.  Blaisdell.  Well,  based  upon  Mr.  Cox's 
statement. 

Mr.  Waldie.  Well,  let  me  ask  Mr.  Cox,  then. 

Mr.  Blaisdell.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Waldie.  Mr.  Cox.  do  you  believe  section 
3  Is  a  statement  of  the  law? 

Mr.  Cox.  I  believe  It  is  of  the  law  as  the  law 
stands  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  Walob.  Section  3  says:  "The  employer 
shall  continue  the  funding  and  administra- 
tion of  the  retirement  program  at  the  current 
contribution  level  for  the  duration  of  this 
agreement."  The  law  says  that  if  Congress 
changes  the  retirement  level  it  will  apply  to 
postal  workers  so  that  you  cannot  continue  it 
for  the  duration  oT  the  agreement. 

Mr.  Cox.  That  Is  precisely  what  I  bad  In 
mind  when  I  said  a  moment  ago  It's  a  state- 
ment of  the  law  as  the  law  stands  at  the 
moment.  You  may  have  stated  It  more 
clearly. 

Mr.  Waldie.  But  It  says  "for  the  duration 
of  this  agreement." 

Mr.  Cox.  I  understand,  but  of  course,  if 
there  was  a  change  in  the  Federal  retirement 
benefits  legislation 

Mr.  Waldee.  It  Isn't  a  statement  of  the  law, 
then,  is  it? 

Mr.  Cox.  Well,  It  is  only  in  the  sense  that  I 
expressed  a  moment  ago. 

Mr.  Waldie.  Well,  Is  section  1  a  statement 
of  the  law  with  respect  to  health  benefits  In 
the  same  vague  statement  that  you  said  sec- 
tion 3  is  a  statement  of  the  law? 

Mr.  Blaisdell.  May  I  answer? 

Mr.  Waloix.  Let  me  read  section  I  to  you. 

Mr.  Coi.  I  have  section  1  In  front  of  me, 

Mr.  Waldie. 

Mr.  Waldie.  Now,  is  section  1  which  Is  the 
Identical  language,  the  same  identical  inter- 
pretation ott  the  law  as  you  say  section  3  is? 

Mr.  Cox.  Let  me  say  this.  In  view  of  the 
language  of  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act, 
it  was  more  appropriate,  if  you  will,  to  talk 
to  health  benefits  than  to  retirement  bene- 
fits In  the  collective  bargaining  agreement. 

Mr.  Waldie.  You  misunderstand  my  ques- 
tion. Is  section  1  a  statement  of  the  law  in 
the  same  sense  that  section  3  is,  as  you  have 
defined  It? 

Mr.  Cox.  No,  sir:  I  do  not  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Waldie.  It  is  the  same  language,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  Cox.  YeSk  sir. 

Mr.  Waldie.  OK.  Why  U  it  differently  Inter- 
preted If  it's  the  same  lan^age? 

Mr.  Cox.  Because  we  are  dealing  with  two 
quite  different  sets  of  statutory  language. 

Mr.  Waldie.  Should  we  not  have  used  the 
different  language  In  dealing  with  them? 

Mr.  Cox.  In  the  bargaining  agreement? 

Mr.  Waldie.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cox.  I  don't  think  I  can  speak  for  that 
because,  as  I  said,  I  was  not  present  in  the 
collective  bargaining 

Mr.  Waldie.  But  you  as  an  attorney  In  re- 
viewing the  collective  bargaining  agreement, 
should  you  not  have  used  separate  language 
to  make  the  intent  of  the  parties  different? 


Was  the  Intent  of  the  parties  different  used 
In  section  1  and  section  3,  In  your  view? 

Mr.  Cox.  It  is  very  dUBeult  for  me  to  speak 
to  the  mtent  of  the  parties. 

Mr.  Waldie.  Well,  without  knowing  any 
more  than  the  language,  was  the  intent  dif- 
ferent If  you  had  no  Ids*  what  the  parties 
Intended  and  if  you  w«re  to  read  this  lan- 
guage and  Icnew  nothing  about  the  back- 
ground— this  is  an  agreement;  you  were 
given  the  agreement  as  an  attorney  to  read 
sections  1  and  3.  Would  you  interpret  them 
differently? 

Mr.  Cox.  If  I  had  In  mind  the  Postal  Be- 
organlaation  Act,  I  would  Interpret  them 
differently. 

Mr.  Waldb.  Suppose  you  had  In  mind  the 
collective  bargaining  agreement  only,  would 
you  Interpret  the  language? 

Mr.  Cox.  I  suppose  if  I  only  had  this  article 
XXI,  nothing  else,  and  I  woiild  see  identical 
sets  of  lang\iage,  and  by  your  very  hypothesis 
I  think  I  would  have  to  awnime  that  the 
identical  sets  of  language  meant  identical 
things,  but  I  dont  suppose  we  ever  read  a 
thing  In  a  vacuum,  in  that  sense. 

Mr.  Waldie.  No;  so  we  have  to  assume 
they  meant  different  things  and,  in  your 
view,  section  3  is  an  exact  statement  of  the 
law  and  section  1  is  also? 

Mr.  Cox.  No;  I  didn't  say  that.  sir. 

Mr.  Waldie.  Oh.  Section  1  Is  an  exact 
statement  of  the  law? 

Mr.  Cox.  No.  I  said  that  section  1  is  a 
statement  of  what  the  parties  agreed  to.  It's 
consistent  with  the  law  but  it's  not  a  state- 
ment of  the  law.  The  law  Intended  there 
would  be  a  collective  bargaining  agreement 
over  the  Issue  covered  In  section  1.  The  law 
permitted  but  I  don't  think  Intended  in  the 
same  sense  that  there  might  be  collective 
bargaining  in  respect  to  retirement  over  and 
above  what  the  Federal  retirement  legisla- 
tion provides.  I  think  there  is  a  material 
difference  between  the  two. 

Mr.  Waldie.  In  January  of  this  year,  the 
Postal  Service  raised  the  amount  of  their 
contribution  level  for  health  benefits,  did 
they  not? 

Mr.  Cox.  Well.  I'm  sorry,  sir.  I  can't  answer 
that  question. 

Mr.  Blaisdell.  I  can't  answer  it  either. 

Mr.  Waldie.  Well,  if  I  were  to  tell  you  that 
they  did,  would  that  be  contrary  to  section 
1? 

Mr.  Cox.  Well,  I'd  want  to  know  more 
about  the  circumstances,  Mr.  Waldie. 

Mr.  Waldie.  Well,  let  me  read  you  this 
question  as  It  was  presented  to  me.  How  do 
you  explain  the  fact  tbat  the  Postal  Service 
raised  its  contributions  in  January  1973,  In 
accordance  with  the  formula  In  section 
8906?  Is  this  not  a  departure  from  the  literal 
interpretation  of  the  words  "current  contri- 
bution level"  standing  alone? 

Mr.  Cox.  Well,  now  I  should  say.  sir.  that 
I  am  not  Intimately  familiar  with  8908.  I 
believe  this  is  the  section  that  speaks  of 
taking  the  average  of  the  costs  of  the  high 
options  of  the  six  leading  plana,  or  some- 
thing of  the  sort. 

Mr.  Waldie.  That's  what  it  Is.  That's  what 
it  is,  and  in  accordance  with  that,  the  Postal 
Service  raised  Its  contribution  on  behalf  of 
the  empl03rees  subsequent  to  the  execution 
of  this  agreement  where  you  agreed  you 
would  continue  the  health  benefit  program 
at  the  current  contribution  level  for  the 
duration  of  the  agreement.  Apparently,  you 
Interpreted  that  language  as  permltlng  an 
Increase  in  the  contribution  of  the  Postal 
Service? 

Mr.  Cox.  Well,  I  think  that  the  level  was 
probably  In  the  mind  of  the  parties  when 
they  agreed  to  this  language  that  we  have 
been  talking  about  in  the  collective  bargain- 
ing agreement  was  the  percentage  level;  that 
Is  to  say,  40  percent.  I  can,  of  course,  defer 
to  Mr.  Blalsdell  since  he  was  a  party  to  those 
negotiations  and  I  was  not,  but  do  I  under- 
stand— ^I  dont  think  I  understand  you  as 
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suggesting  we  made  an  Increase  of  ttie  40- 
peroent  level? 

Mr.  Waldie.  No,  you  made  an  Increase  of 
the  amount  of  dollar  contribution. 

Mr.  Cox.  As  a  result  of  arithmetic  compu- 
tations. 

Mr.  Blaisdell.  That  is  what  I  assiune  must 
have  happened. 

Mr.  Waldie.  So  the  meaning  of  the  lan- 
guage. If  that's  what  happened,  is  a  current 
contribution  formula;  not  current  contribu- 
tion level? 

Mr.  Blaisdell.  That  Is  correct  on  the 
basis 

Mr.  Cox.  On  the  basis  of  40  percent;  not 
SS  percent,  for  example. 

Mr.  Waldie.  Does  the  question  Involving 
those  people  that  are  not  permitted  to  en- 
gage in  collective  bargaining,  the  super, 
visors,  for  example,  are  they  bound  by  this 
collective  bargaining  agreement  If  we  In- 
crease benefits  for  health  plans  for  all  Fed- 
eral employees?  Will  the  supervisors  of  the 
Postal  Service  benefit  from  that  improve- 
ment without  an  express  inclusion? 

Mr.  Cox.  No,  sir;  not  In  our  view. 

Mr.  Waldie.  Even  though  they  are  not  par- 
ties to  this  agreement? 

Mr.  Cox.  That's  correct,  sir.  We  base  our 
views,  as  I  believe  you  understand,  on  our 
reading  of  39  U.S.C.  1005(f)  and  the  legis- 
lative history  that  we  referred  to  earlier.  Of 
course,  we  do  have  an  obligation  under  this 
statute  and  specifically,  under  39  TT.S.C. 
1004,  to  provide  compensation,  working  con- 
ditions, and  so  forth,  that  will  permit  an 
appropriate  relationship  between  the  level 
of  the  compensation  of  a  supervisor  and  that 
for  bargaining  unit  employees,  as  I  believe 
you  know. 

Mr.  Waldie.  But  though  they  are  not  part 
of  this  agreement,  it's  your  Inteipretatlon  of 
the  act  that  a  general  increase  in  benefits 
for  other  Federal  employees  would  have  no 
application  to  them  absent  a  specific  inclu- 
sion in  the  act? 

Mr.  Cox.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Waldie.  Is  that  also  the  case  with  Post- 
al Service  retirees? 

Mr.  Cox.  No,  sir.  I  think  the  case  there  Is 
quite  different. 

Mr.  Waldie.  What  Is  the  situation  with 
Postal  Service  retirees? 

Mr.  Cox.  Well,  they  are  not  postal  em- 
ployees strictly  speaking.  They  are  not,  as  I 
understand  it,  subject  to  the  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement  nor  are  they  subject  to  the 

administrative  procedures  for  setting  com- 
pensation for  those  wbo  are  not  wltbin  tbe 
bargaining  tinlts  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
they  would  be  in  the  same  boat  at  all. 

I  may  say  I  am  not  a  deep  student  of  this 
subject.  I  don't  want  you  to  take  my  opinion 
as  an  expert  one  necessarily,  but  it's  my  off- 
the-cuff  first  impression  that  they  would  be 
treated  like  other  Federal  employees. 

Mr.  Waldie.  Any  other  questions? 

Mr.  Chappell.  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Waldie.  Mr.  Chappell. 

Mr.  Chappell.  Mr.  Oox,  as  an  attorney,  let's 
turn  to  section  lOOS,  title  39,  United  States 
Code,  which  is  the  one  relating  to  the  Postal 
Service.  Mr.  Oross  has  already  read  from  sub- 
section (d)  there  where  the  language  Is  per- 
fectly clear  that  it  is  Intended  that  retire- 
ment be  treated  separately  since  the  separate 
paragraph  isnt  completely  set  apart  from  all 
the  rest;  isn't  that  right? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes,  sir;  and  If  I  may  say  so,  Mr. 
Chappell,  1  believe  it  was  before  you  came 
Into  the  room,  we  did  submit  for  tbe  recmtl 
to  the  subcommittee  some  legislative  history 
that  further  bean  that  out  which  I  think  is 
exceptionally  clear. 

Mr.  Chappell.  Not  only  is  It  dear  that  It 
was  Intended  to  be  set  apart  from  other 
things,  but  It's  also  clear  In  paragn4>b  (f ) ,  If 
we  might  read  it.  that  it  was  clearly  Intended 
that  health  benefits  be  a  part  ct  collective 
bargaining  and  let  me  read: 

"(f)   Compensation,    benefits    and     other 


terms  and  conditions  of  employment  in  effect 
Immediately  prior  to  tbe  effective  date  of  this 
section,  whether  provided  by  statute  or  by 
rules  and  regulations  of  tbe  former  Post  Office 
Department  or  the  executive  branch  of  tbe 
Oovemment  of  the  United  States,  shall  con- 
tinue to  apply  to  officers  and  employees  of 
the  Postal  Service,  until  changed  by  the 
Postal  Service  in  accordance  with  this  chap- 
ter and  chapter  12  of  this  tiUe." 

Now  this  is  where  It  gets  specific  and  pre- 
cise: 

"Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  chapter 
and  chapter  12  of  this  title,  the  provisions  of 
subchapter  I  of  chapter  85" — and  chapter  85 
deals  with  unemployment  compensation — 
"and  chapters  87  and  89  of  title  6" — chapter 
87  covers  life  Insurance  and  chapter  89  covers 
health  Insurance,  just  as  plain  as  the  nose  on 
yotir  face.  It  just  says  that  "chapters  87  and 
89  of  tlUe  6  shall  apply  to  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Postal  Service,  unless  varied, 
added  to,  or  substituted  for,  under  this  sub- 
section." 

And,  It  provides  specifically: 

"No  variation,  addition,  or  substitution 
vrtth  respect  to  fringe  benefits  shall  result  in 
a  program  of  fringe  benefits  which  on  the 
whole  is  less  favorable  to  the  officers  and  em- 
ployees than  fringe  benefits  In  effect  on  the 
effective  date  of  this  section,  and  as  to  officers 
and  employees  for  whom  there  Is  a  collective- 
bargaining  representative,  no  such  variation, 
addition,  or  substitution  shall  be  made  except 
by  agreement  between  the  coUectlve-bargaln- 
Ing  representative  and  the  Postal  Service." 

Now,  there  have  been  some  that  say  it 
might  have  been  a  matter  of  oversight.  There 
isn't  any  oversight.  I  have  never  seen  a  law 
that  spelled  It  out  more  clearly  than  that  law. 
Do  you  concur  with  that  as  a  lawyer? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes;  I  do. 

Mr.  Waldie.  Let  me,  Mr.  Chappell,  just  ask 
a  question  in  connection  with  that. 

If  it's  as  clear  as  it  appears  to  be  as  you 
have  read  it,  why  would  the  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement  be  so  confusing  In  the 
language  they  used  In  handling  the  two 
Issues? 

Mr.  Chappell.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  make  the 
very  point  I  have  been  talking  about.  This 
committee  has  no  business  here  writing  a 
contract.  You  can  say  they  mlswrote  the  con- 
tract or  you  can  say  anything  you  want  to, 
but  this  Congress  has  no  right  to  now  change 
the  wording  in  the  contract  and  change  the 

agreements  when  the  law  Is  perfectly  clear 

that  this  is  a  negotiable  Item  and  was  In- 
tended by  the  Congress  to  be  a  negotiatiable 
Item. 

Mr.  Waldie.  Except  you  could  conclude,  as 
the  postal  union  have  argued,  that  It  was 
not  as  clear  as  you  have  suggested.  That,  In 
fact,  the  parties  when  they  entered  into  the 
contract.  Intended  to  permit  a  negotiation 
on  this  Issue  as  a  level  but  subjected  to  the 
possdbillty  that  Congress  would  act  further 
on  it. 

Mr.  Chai-pell.  Mr.  Waldie,  I  could  not  dis- 
agree with  you  more.  Here  are  reasonable 
men  sitting  down  to  the  counsel  table  with 
the  best  lawyers  In  the  country  and  if  I  were 
sitting  as  a  Judge  and  these  people  came  to 
me  and  tried  to  tell  me  thoee  high-powered 
lawyers  dld»it  imderstand  that  provision  in 
the  law  and  that  they  should  have  protected 
themselves  la  the  contract,  I  wotild  say  to 
those  lawyers,  you  better  go  and  hire  your- 
selves a  lawyer. 

Mr.  Waldie.  Would  you  say  that  for  the 
Postal  Service,  too? 

Mr.  Chappell  Yes,  sir.  I  say  it  to  the  wh<rfe 
bunch  of  them.  I  say  that  the  only  thing  that 
bad  to  be  put  in  the  contract — and  I  dont 
profess  to  be  any  brilliant  lawyer,  but  it's 
very  clear  to  me  If  labor  was  concerned  about 
It.  the  negotiators  were  worried  about  It,  they 
were  satisfied  or  dlssatlfled  with  the  provi- 
sion. If  they  thought  that  they  hadnt  gotten 
all  they  should  have  at  ooUectlve  bargain- 


ing—aft  tbat  point  was  to  write  in  section  1 
that  the  emi^oyer  should  continue  the 
Iksalth  Insurance  program  at  the  current 
contribution  level  for  the  duration  of  this 
agreement  or  at  such  other  level  as  might  be 
ptescrlhed  by  Congress;  whichever  should  be 
the  higher.  It  doesn't  take  much  of  a  lawyer 
to  do  that,  and  I  cant  believe  the  lawyers 
Involved  in  this  proposition  wrote  down  any- 
thing other  than  what  they  Intended. 

I  just  don't  beUeve  that. 

Mr.  Waldie.  You  think  that  is  what  they 
Intended  In  section  3,  also? 

Mr.  Chappell.  I  don't  think  the  fact  tbat 
you  tised  different  wording  has  a  thing  In 
the  world  to  do  with  It.  Apparently,  they  were 
satisfied  with  this  provision  and  they  were 
the  ones  who  wrote  the  words.  We  are  not 
supposed  to  be  sitting  here  as  a  court  trying 
to  Interpret  a  contract,  we  are  here  to— — 

lar.  Waldie.  WeU,  I  think 

Mr.  Chappell.  Let  me  make  this  point,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

If  we  are  here  trying  to  determine  whether 
we  made  a  mistake  in  this  section  1005,  that's 
another  question.  I  might  have  a  different 
view  If  we  are  here  deciding  whether  or  not 
3rou  ought  to  take  health  insurance  out  of 
subsection  (f )  and  amend  it  and  put  it  In  up 
here  In  subsection  (d).  That's  another 
question. 

The  question  we  are  dealing  with  so  far  is 
whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  here  rewrite 
a  contract  already  negotiated  and  start  it 
as  a  precedent.  I  think  we  are  going  to  do 
the  postal  employees  of  this  Nation  a  serioxis 
mjustlce  because  whereas  It  might  be  good 
today.  It  might  be  to  their  detriment  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  Waldie.  If  I  can  add  a  further  com- 
ment, I  think  ttie  question  is  precisely 
what  you  said:  What  did  the  Congress  In- 
tend at  the  time  they  enacted  this  particular 
statute  and  what  did  the  parties  that  were 
most  intimately  effected  believe  we  intended. 
I  think  In  terms  of  changing  the  agreement, 
we  have  some  direction,  at  least,  as  to  what 
the  parties  considered  was  effected  by  the 
statute — to  be  In  the  statute — believed  bear- 
ing, upon  Mr.  Hogan's  question  as  to  whether 
the  Congress,  In  fact.  Intended  to  remove 
from  the  purview  of  the  Congress  the  issue 
of  health  benefits. 

If  it's  a  conclusion  that  the  parties  In- 
volved In  fact  believed  that  health  benefits 
were  removed  from  Congress,  that  would  add 
great  substance  to  your  suggestion  that  the 

wording  Is  very  clear  and  not  subject  to  any 

Interpretation  or  need  of  clarification.  If.  In 

fact,  the  parties  to  the  contract  were  equally 
confused  by  this  particular  wording  that 
adds  substance  to  the  provisions  or  to  at 
least  a  suggestion  of  that  clarification  of  that 
language  is  Intended,  and  is  needed. 

I,  personally,  as  you  know,  share  the  view 
that  Mr.  Hogan  expressed,  that  clarification 
is  desired  here  and  that  the  issue  betort 
this  committee  Is,  shall  we  amend  the  stat- 
ute to  disclose  precisely  what  we  Intended 
\n  terms  of  health  benefits. 

Mr.  Chappell.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  re- 
spond to  that.  I  don't  believe  that  the  chair- 
man, or  Mr.  Hogan,  or  anyone  else,  who  Is 
acquainted  with  the  English  language — If 
they  want  to  reaUy  get  down  and  Just  look  at 
this  thing  and  read  It — how  they  can  mis- 
construe what  chapter  89  is. 

Now,  chapter  89  is  spelled  out  in  the  law 
here;  that  Is  health  benefits.  They  cant  mis- 
understand the  meaning  of  chapter  89  when 
It's  trying  to  say  that  that's  Included  in  the 
bargaining  proposition.  I  dont  see  how  any- 
one can  read  that  wrong,  Mr.  Chairman.  I'm 
not  trying  to  be  argumentative  about  It  but 
I  dont  agree  with  the  chairman  that  we 
have  got  a  matter  of  clarification.  We  have 
a  question  proposed  as  to  whether  we  want 
to  change  the  Intent  of  Congress  from  what 
it  was  when  the  law  was  pa.<aed.  It's  too  clear 
with  the  explanation  made  In  the  record; 
It's  too  clear  on  the  fact  of  the  wording  of 
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what  the  Congreea  Intended  Just  what  It 
wrote  here  and  that  Is  easy  Interpretatlc  n. 

Now,  the  question  Is  really  not  whether  ra 
want  to  merely  clarify.  Let's  not  mislead  a:  id 
confuse  ourselves.  What  we  are  dealing  wl  th 
la  whether  or  not  we  want  to  change  t  m 
▼lew  of  the  Congress  as  It's  expressed  In  t  le 
present  law,  and  that's  the  question. 

Mr.  Waldik.  Wen.  that's  completely  within 
the  original  question.  I  dont  think  theri'k 
any  question  about  that,  but  Its  clarity  Is 
not  quite  pronounced  as  you  suggest  sr 
these  brilliant  attorneys  that  you  sugg«it 
were  on  the  other  side  of  the  bargalnl  kg 
table  and  I  think  they  would  not  hare 
goofed  up  this  section  1  and  section  3. 

Mr.  Chappbx.  I  would  be  pleased  If  tie 
chairman  would  read  that  section  aloud  to 
all  of  us  and  point  out  one  thing  that  Is 
ambiguous  In  It. 

Mr.  Wauok.  I  have  read  the  section  and  It 
seems  to  me  there  Is  not  much  amblgul  ty 
In  the  section.  I  personally  would  be  quite 
willing  to  change  what  the  Intent  appears  \o 
be  In  that  section.  If  there's  ambiguity  1 ,% 
not  subsUntUl,  but  I  think  there  Is  aii- 
btgulty  In  this  particular  sentence  of  thkt 
section,  If  you  will  refer  to  section  1008(1 ) . 
It  says,  "Subject  to  the  provisions  of  ttis 
chapter,  the  provisions  of  subchapter  I  if 
chapters  86,  87.  and  89  of  tlUe  6  shaU  ^p  y 
to  employees  of  the  Postal  Service  unlea 
added  to  under  this  subsection." 

Now.  I  suppose  you  would  have  to  ma]  e 
the  argument  that,  "added  to  under  tbis 
subsection,"  has  no  reference  to  the  flr  rt 
sentence  of  that  subsection  which  sa]  i, 
"Compensation  benefits  and  other  terms  ai  d' 
conditions  of  employment  in  effect  ini- 
medUtely  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  th  Is 
section,  whether  provided  by  statute,"  if  it 
refers  to  that  sentence,  compensation  ai  d 
other  benefits  In  effect  that  are  provided 
by  statute,  permits  you  to  change  by  addli  g 
to  statutory  compensation  advantages. 

M*.  Chappxll.  Yes,  sir;  but  It  says  speclfl<  - 
ally,  "those  which  were  provided  by  sutut  b 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  legislation  " 
Mr.  WAtwM.  Yes,  right;  but  then  It  saji 
that  those  provisions  "can  be  varied,  adde  I 
to.  or  substituted  for.  under  this  subsec- 
tion," which  would  seem  that  an  argument 
coiild  be  made  that  you  could  vary,  add  t< 
or  change  under  this  subsection  thoel 
benefits. 
Mr.  Okapfklu  These  are  talking  about  ap 

uaU  be  the  way  to  provide.  That  Is  thosii 
ttings  m  effect  as  of  the  effective  date  o 
the  law.  There  U  no  question  about  that  I 
says  unless  changed  In  this  way.  It  says  yo\  \ 
can  vary  them,  you  can  add  to. 

Now,  "vary"  means  up  or  down. 

Mr.  Wauhb.  Right. 

Mr.  Oauwu,.  Added  to.  U  clear,  or  sub 
■Ututed  for. 

Mr.  WALDDt.  By  statute. 

Mr.  Oaamix.  No:  this  Is  talking  about  th( 
contract. 

Mr.  WALDts.  I  dont  see  that. 

Mr.  Chapfell.  For  substitution. 

Mr.  Walob.  It  says  under  the  substltU' 
tlon. 

Mr.  Chappell.  No;  It  says  under  this  sub- 
section. 

Mr.  Wauiix.  And  under  this  subsection  you 
would  vary  it  by  statute,  rules,  and/or  regu- 
lations. 

Mr.  Ohappsll.  WeU,  sure,  but  the  subsec- 
tion says.  "No  variation.  addlUon.  or  sub- 
stitution with  respect  to  fringe  benefits  shall 
rssult  In  a  program  of  fringe  benefits  whldi 
on  the  whole  is  less  favorable  than  on  thai 
qieclfic  date." 

Mr.  WAun.  WeU,  all  I  think  thla  eolloqu] 
proves  Is  that  you  have  two  brilliant  attor- 
neys; you  and  me— that  are  arguing  dlffereni 
poaltlona  and  I  expect  the  brilliant  attoT' 
nays  on  the  part  of  the  Postal  Sarvloe  an( 
organisations  that  have  been  negottattnf 


this  are  subject  to  the  same  fallibilities 
that  you  and  I  may  be. 

Mr.  Hogan? 

Mr.  HooAir.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  Just  might 
say  that,  being  a  lawyer  myself,  anytime 
you  get  two.  three,  four,  five  lawyers  together 
you  get  that  many  differences  of  opinion. 

Mr.  Ckappkll.  Mr.  Hogan,  I  will  admit  It 
Just  looks  clearer  to  me  than  it  does  to  you 
fellows. 

Mr.  Wauiix.  Oentlemen.  are  there  other 
questions  of  these  two  witnesses?  Thank  you. 
Mr.  Blalsdell  and  Mr.  Cox. 

Now,  the  next  witnesses  wlU  appear  Jointly 
representing  the  postal  unions:  Mr.  James  H. 
Bademacher.  president  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Letter  Carriers;  Mr.  Bernard  Cush- 
man.  chief  spokesman  and  negotiator  for 
postal  unions;  Mr.  Chester  W.  Parrlsh.  presi- 
dent of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Craft  Division  of 
the  American  Postal  Workers  Union:  and  M^. 
Francis  8.  Fllbey.  general  president  of  the 
American  Postal  Workers  Union. 

Tee,  wlU  you  be  seated  and  will  you  pro- 
ceed in  whichever  order  you  desire?  Are  there 
any  prepared  statements  that  you  desire  to 
have  Included  In  the  record? 

liCr.  ROnsSELOT.  Kff.  Chalnnan.  I 
rise  In  oppositicm  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genOeman  from 
California  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROnSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  siire  the  body  Is  ready  to  vote,  so  I 
will  be  brief.  I  rise  In  opposition  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
gentlonan  from  California  (Mr.  Waldb) 
which  would  require  the  Postal  Service 
to  Increase  Its  share  of  the  cost  of  em- 
ployee health  benefits  Insurance  for  the 
following  reasons : 

First,  the  amendment  that  Is  proposed 
would  cost  the  mall  users  over  $100 
million  on  top  of  the  benefits  already 
achieved  through  collective  bargaining. 
The  Federal  Treasury  Is  already  in  the 
hole. 

Seccmd.  It  would  be  Inconsistent  with 
the  specific  provisions  of  the  Postal  Re- 
orgazilzation  Act. 

Third  and  more  important.  It  would 
undermine  the  necessary  foundation  of 
all  successful  labor  relations;  that  is, 
those  conditions  of  employment  that  are 
to  be  settled  by  agreement  at  the  bar- 
gaining table  and  not  elsewhere. 

Now.  the  claim  is  made  here  by  my 
friends,  who  also  Bse  sajring:  they  are  the 
friends  of  the  postal  woi^ers,  that  some- 
how the  postal  workers  are  Improperly 
frozen  In  their  ability  to  achieve  health 
benefits.  That  is  not  true.  lUs  contract 
expires  about  a  year  from  now.  So  we  are 
not  voting  against  health  benefits  today 
by  refusing  to  intervene  in  the  middle  of 
a  2-year  contract.  All  of  the  postal  union 
employees  and  their  leaders  said: 

We  appreciate  what  Congress  lias  done  in 
taking  us  out  of  the  Congressional  process 
to  have  to  plead  for  raises.  We  have  achieved 
great  wage  power  through  ttie  bargaining 
proceas.  We  got  wliat  we  wanted. 

Now.  the  Members  of  Conerrees  want  to 
Interject  Congress  into  that  established 
process.  Many  of  my  friends  who  are 
today  here  arguing  they  want  to  keep  the 
Government  out  of  collective  bargaining 
are  now  saying,  "Oh.  but  in  this  one 
little  Instance,  because  votes  are  on  the 
line  In  1972  and  the  postal  workers  are  In 
hordes  going  to  go  out  and  work  against 
me  if  I  do  not  vote  for  this"— I  say  it  Is 
pure  bunk. 

Now.  I  want  to  veak  to  the  Waldla 


amendment,  because  we  all  imderstand 
my  good  friend  Is  running  for  Oovemor, 
and  there  are  a  great  many  postal 
workers  in  California.  We  all  know  that 
but  the  gentleman  is  doing  so  in  an  up- 
side down  manner  by  disrupting  the 
bargaining  process  he  says  he  Is  for. 

I  think  it  Is  wrong  for  the  Congress, 
once  it  has  said  by  law  we  will  use  the 
collective  bcurgidning  system,  and  then 
suddoily  Junk  It. 

Now  I  will  say  this:  Vote  for  the 
Waldle  amendment  if  you  want  to  de- 
stroy the  collective  bargaining  system, 
lliat  is  exactly  wiiat  we  will  be  doing. 

Mr.  Chalnnan,  let  me  review  the  facts: 
I  am  opposed  to  any  amendment  to  H  H. 
12202  which  would  require  the  Postal 
Service  to  increase  its  share  of  the  cost 
of  employee  health  beneflts  Insurance. 

The  amendment  that  Is  proposed 
would  cost  mall  users  over  $100  mlllioa 
annually.  It  would  be  inconsistent  with 
specific  provisions  of  the  Postal  Reorgan- 
IzatioQ  Act.  And  It  would  undermine  that 
necessary  foundation  of  all  successful  la- 
bor relations,  which  is :  that  conditions  of 
employment  are  to  be  settled  by  agree- 
ment at  the  bargaining  table  and  not 
elsewhere. 

Nothing  is  more  important  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  purpose  of  the 
Postal  Reorganization  Act  than  success- 
ful collective  bargaining.  Successful  col- 
lective bargaining  is  absolutely  wiuw»nt>^ii 
to  a  satisfactory  system  of  employee  rela- 
tions In  the  Postal  Service,  Just  as  satis- 
factory onployee  relatlcNis  are  absolutely 
essential  to  a  viable  postal  service. 

"Die  basic  collective  bargaining  obliga- 
tions that  the  Congress  wrote  into  the 
Postal  Reorganization  Act  are  set  forth 
in  the  National  Labor  Rdatlons  Act.  A 
major  purpose  of  that  act  is  to  make  col- 
lective baigalnlng  contracts  Wmyng  on 
both  parties.  Collective  bargaining  can- 
not be  successful  imless  the  parties  un- 
derstand that  they  will  have  to  abide  by 
the  agreements  they  reach  througli  the 
bargaining  process. 

Permitting  postal  employees — ^no  mat- 
ter how  great  their  need— to  gain  greater 
benefits  from  Congress  than  those  thegr 
have  accepted  through  the  bargaining 
process  would  be  as  destructiye  of  sound 
labor  relations  as  it  would  be  to  permit 
the  Postal  Service  to  win  a  reduction  in 
bargalned-for  postal  wages  from  Con- 
gress. 

I  am  not  alone  In  my  opinion  on  thh 
subject.  Let  me  read  some  remarks  made 
by  a  spokesman  for  the  American  Postal 
Workers  Union,  the  largest  of  the  postal 
unions.  The  legislative  director  of  the 
APWU.  in  testimony  before  a  Senate 
subcommittee  holding  hearings  on  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act. 
said: 

The  Postal  Reorganisation  Act  of  1970 
opens    to    bargaining:    wages,    hours,    and 

working  conditions  as  In  private  Industry 

Surely  the  Congrees  which  approved  the 
Postal  Reorganisation  Act  wlU  not  i^iprove 
new  paternalistic  legislation  to  negate  the 
authority  so  recently  given  to  the  UJB.  Postal 
Service,  and.  Incidentally,  to  vacate  negotia- 
tion rlghte  already  won  by  postal  «««/»«■ 
If  this  u  the  course  to  be  foUowed.  the  bold 
legislation  of  1970  will  become  a  comic  ges- 
ture with  tbs  Congress  reasserting  control 
In  one  area  after  another  and  again  becom- 
ing the  seat  of  battle  between  employees 
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and  employer  with  respect  to  wages,  hours 
and  working  conditions. 

During  the  course^  ctdlective  bar- 
galnhig  negotiations,  the  postal  unions 
won  some  very  substantial  wage  benefits. 
I  am  certain  that  the  Postal  Service 
would  not  have  agreed  to  such  benefits 
If  they  did  not  also  obtain  agreonent 
to  continue  fringe  benefit  plans  at  a  con- 
stant level.  For  a  change  to  any  one  of 
the  many  Interrelated  parts  of  any  labor- 
management  agreonent  can  undercut 
the  basis  of  the  entire  agreement. 

A  vote  for  the  Waldle  amendment 
is  a  vote  to  destroy  the  collective  bar- 
gaining procedure. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROU8SELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlonan  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wanted 
to  answer  the  question  the  gentlonan 
asked  of  me  when  I  was  in  the  wdl.  Tba 
gentleman's  arguments  in  my  humble 
<Wlni(»i  are  irrdevant,  because  we  are 
here  under  a  special  set  of  circumstances. 
TtM  President  made  a  decision  that 
health  beneflts  are  a  critical  need  to  the 
woiidng  men  and  women  of  America,  so 
he  sent  a  special  message  to  Congress 
mandating  that  every  private  employer 
give  these  beneflts  to  private  employees, 
notwithstanding  their  right  to  collective 
bargaining  and  the  right  to  strike.  We 
followed  the  President's  lead  by  attempt- 
ing to  enact  legislaticm  that  would  do  the 
very  same  thing  for  Federal  emplosrees. 

Now  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  in 
the  wdl.  says  we  will  do  it  for  all  other 
employees  and  possib^.  yitomi  other 
legislation  comes,  for  those  in  the  pri- 
vate sector,  but  we  will  only  leave  out 
the  Postal  employees.  Does  the  gentle- 
man say  that  is  fair  and  not  a  vote 
against  the  Postal  employees? 

Hie  CELAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Roussi- 
LOT  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  ad- 
ditional minute.) 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  answer  my  good  friend,  because 
he  Is  absolutely  incorrect  in  his  implica- 
tion that  I  want  to  hold  back  the  postal 
workers.  I  want  to  make  it  clear  I  am  for 
the  postal  workers  but  I  am  not  going 
to  be  put  in  the  position  of  voting  for 
a  procedure  that  Intervenes  in  the  middle 
Of  a  wage  contract,  and  that  Is  exactly 
what  we  would  do  with  the  Waldle 
amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROITSSELOT.  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  who  has  a  fur- 
ther comment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  only 
want  to  point  out  that  if  tills  amendment 
Is  adopted  the  huge  increase  in  the  Gov- 
ernment's contribution  will  have  to  be 
paid  for  out  of  a  postal  rate  Increase. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  But  that  does  not 
seem  to  bother  my  friend,  the  gentieman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  sure  it  does  not. 

Mr.  WAGOONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  one  Member  of 
this  body  who  with  a  great  deal  of 


reluctance  and  at  the  Insistence  of  the 
postal  employees  voted  to  create  this 
U.S.  Postal  Service.  Something  had  to  be 
done  at  that  point  in  time.  I  made  a  mis- 
take. We  have  not  improved  the  Postal 
Service,  but  we  have  done  something  that 
I  consider  to  be  binding  tmtll  that  basic 
law  itself  is  amended. 

People  have  been  talking  from  an 
emotional  and  I  share  some  of  that  point 
of  view,  but  they  have  not  been  con- 
sidering the  law  that  we  passed. 

I  have  here  titie  39  of  the  United 
States  Code,  which  has  to  do  with 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service.  I  want  to 
read  to  the  Members  from  the  law,  and 
I  want  them  to  hear  what  the  law  has 
to  say  about  who  has  what  authority. 

Section  1008.  •  •  • 

(f)  Compensation,  henefite,  and  other 
terms  and  conditions  ^f  employment  in  ef- 
fect Immedlatdy  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  section,  whether  provided  by  statute 
or  by  rules  and  regulations  of  the  former 
Poet  Office  Department  or  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States,  shall  oonUnue  to  apply  to  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Postal  Service,  untU 
changed  by  the  Postal  Service  In  aooordanoe 
with  this  chapter  and  chi^ter  12  of  this  tltie. 

And  chiujter  12  of  this  titie  has  to  do 
with  Employee-Management  Agree- 
ments. 

Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  chapter 
and  obi^iter  12  of  this  tlUe,  the  provisions 
of  subchapter  I  of  chl^>ter  88  and  cbapters 
87  and  89  of  tlUe  6  shaU  ^iply  to  offlcen  and 
employees  of  the  Poetal  Service,  unless 
varied,  added  to.  or  substituted  for.  under 
this  subsection. 

Which  means  that  if  there  is  going  to 
be  a  change  from  the  beneflts  which 
were  in  effect  at  the  time  this  law  be- 
came effective  the  change  must  be 
brought  about  by  amending  this  basic 
law. 

It  says: 

No  variation,  addition.  <»:  substitution  with 
respeot  to  fringe  benefite  sbaU  result  In  a 
program  of  fringe  benefite  which  on  the 
wh<de  Is  leas  favorable  to  the  officers  and 
employees  than  fringe  benefite  In  effect  on 
the  effective  date  of  this  section. 

It  says  nothing  about  what  might  hap- 
pen after  this  section  becomes  effective. 
It  only  q)ecifle8  what  is  Initially  re- 
quired. 

BCr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentieman  ^eld? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Tlie  gentleman 
has  had  the  fioor.  Let  me  make  my  ex- 
planatioiL  I  do  not  yield. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Let  me 
ask  a  question. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  do  not  yield. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  It  continues: 

And  as  to  officers  and  employees  for  whom 
there  Is  a  coUecUve-bargalnlng  representa- 
tive, no  such  variation,  addition,  or  substlta- 
tion  shaU  be  made  exoept  by  agreement  be- 
tween the  ccfllectlve-baigalnlng  representa- 
tive and  the  Postal  Service. 

The  gentieman's  question  would  proba- 
bly have  been:  Does  the  Congress  have 
the  authority  to  change  the  law?  Ab- 
solutely, the  Congress  has  the  authority 
to  change  the  law.  But  if  we  ate  going  to 
do  it,  then  let  us  live  by  the  basic  law  until 
we  amend  this  basic  law  we  are  talking 


about  here  today.  I  will  vote  to  amend 
that  basic  law. 

I  am  not  one  who  says  their  beneflts 
are  or  are  not  enough.  I  really  do  not 
know.  But  I  am  saying  that  the  only 
proper  course  to  pursue  is  to  amend  the 
law  wherein  we  created  this  U.S.  Postal 
Service.  And  until  we  do  the  authority  to 
negotiate  any  change  with  regard  to  a 
change  in  any  of  these  beneflts.  which  in- 
cludes fringe  beneflts,  lies  between  man- 
agement and  the  negotiating  authorities 
or  bargaining  units. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentieman  ylcdd? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentieman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  why  I  thought  I 
had  a  valid  point  of  order,  because  the 
amendment  amends  titie  5,  not  the  act 
the  gentleman  is  citing. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  That  Is  exactly 
what  this  gentieman  is  sasrtng. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chalnnan,  will  the  goiUeman  yidd? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentieman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Did  the 
gentionan  not  read  that  there  would  be 
no  less  bmeflts? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Yes.  If  the  gentie- 
man had  been  Ustening 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  It  did 
not  prohibit  increasing  them,  but  only 
prohibited  decreasing  the  beneflts. 

Mr.  WAGGONNEEt  Listen  to  it  again 
and  try  to  understand  it.  I  believe  the 
gentleman  has  the  capcUjllity. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  I  have 
read  It,  and  it  speclflcally  says  no  less 
benefite  may  be  reported,  not  with  re- 
spect to  higher  beneflte. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Listoi  to  it  again: 

No  varlatKm.  addition,  or  substitution  wltli 
re^jiect  to  fringe  benefite  shaU  result  in  a 
program  of  fringe  benefite  which  on  the 
whole  Is  less  favorabls  to  the  offlcen  and 
employees  than  fringe  benefite  In  effect  on 
the  effective  date  of  this  section. 

It  does  not  say  what  will  happen  later. 
It  says  what  the  situation  will  be 
initially. 

The  point  Is:  Amend  this  law  if  you 
want  to  do  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Bir.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  In  support  of  the  amendment. 

I  yldd  to  the  gentieman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  WAIJ>IE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  won- 
der if  we  can  get  an  idea  of  how  many 
still  desire  to  speak  aa.  the  pending 
amendment,  .^parently  the  gentieman 
from  Michigan  is  the  only  one. 

I  thank  the  gentieman  tat  yielding. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Thank  you. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  speak  in  favor 
of  '^he  Waldle  amendment  to  Include 
postal  employees  in  this  legislation. 

It  Is  an  extraordlnaty  exercise  we  are 
going  through  here,  but  I  am  abacdutely 
fasdnated  to  see  the  gentieman  who 
Just  preceded  me  in  the  well  and  the 
gentieman  f  rtHn  Iowa  who  started  their 
remarks  by  reminding  us  that  tiie  Postal 
Reorganization  Act  was  one  of  a  poorly 
constructed  mistake  made  by  the  last 
Congress.  Tliey  indicate  in  cne  case,  in 
the  case  of  the  gentieman  from  Iowa, 
that  he  thoui^t  it  was  a  bad  bill  when 
he  voted  against  it.  and  he  still  thinks 
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so.  Tlie  gentleman  from  Louisiana  igrees 
with  me  that  It  was  not  what  It  i  hould 
have  been  and  that  he  was  persua  led  to 
vote  for  It  but  now  he  thinks  he  made 
a  mistake  In  doing  so. 

However,  I  think  It  Is  still  a  bud  bUl 
and  that  we  ought  to  be  conslsten  after 
identifying  the  legislation  In  this  fash- 
ion. However,  they  agree  on  that  and 
turn  to  you  and  read  from  It  thei  i  as  if 
it  were  a  Holy  Writ. 

They  say  that  they  do  not  wint  to 
touch  any  part  of  this  lU-conceived  legis- 
lation for  fear  that  they  will  be  ta  nper- 
Ing  with  It  and  wUl  hurt  the  inten ;  that 
we  legislated  2  years  ago.  We  shou  d  not 
have  done  it,  they  say.  but  it  is  so  great 
that  we  should  not  touch  it  now  o  •  Im- 
prove it. 

That  does  not  make  any  sense  t<  >  me 
If  you  believe  what  the  gentleman  who 
preceded  me  In  the  well  tells  yoi,  we 
could  pass  laws  and  say  that  no  Con  rress 
In  the  future  could  ever  amend  li  be- 
cause we  think  it  is  so  great.  There  s  no 
place  in  the  Constitution  which  glv  s  us 
the  authority  to  bind  even  yourselv  s  In 
that  way. 

All  of  this  argument  about  interf*  ring 
with  collective  bargaining  may  be  a  con- 
venient smokescreen  for  some  peop  e  to 
hide  behind  who  want  to  vote  agalns ,  the 
postal  employees  but  who  do  not  lave 
the  courage  to  do  it  without  that  sm  jke- 
screen  to  hide  behind. 

Let  me  say  it  Is  baloney.  There  1  i  no 
collective  bargaining  question  here  a  all 
If  the  employees  had  gone  to  the  mr- 
galnlng  table  and  been  denied  som«  re- 
quest of  theirs  and  then  they  came  to 
us  in  the  Congress.  I  would  have  agreed 
with  those  who  say  that  we  should  not 
Interfere  with  It.  They  should  not  c  ome 
over  the  heads  of  either  labor  or  nan- 
agement.  over  the  head  of  one  or  the 
other,  and  come  to  us  in  Congress  and 
ask  us  to  interfere  in  the  collective  1  >ar- 
galning  process. 

I  might  remind  the  gentleman  flom 
California  when  we  were  asking  you  hot 
to  interfere  In  the  dock  strike  in  cill- 
fomla  you  were  not  as  enthusiastic  abbut 
keeping  your  fingers  out  of  that  collec- 
tive bargaining  process.  T 

We  are  not  interfering  with  the  col- 
lective bargaining  system  here  \re 
started  out  to  legislate,  as  a  matter  of 
policy,  that  all  Federal  employees  re- 
gardless of  whom  they  work  for— aiid 
that  includes  the  Wage  Board  emplor- 
ees,  for  whom  we  do  not  set  wages  here  - 
would  have  some  basic  health  benefl  b 
and  over  a  period  of  time  we  would  pr  >- 
vide  that  aU  Federal  employees  wou  d 
reach  the  level  of  75-percent  Ooven  i- 
ment  payment  for  their  health  benefil  s 
Only  after  the  subcommittee  consl  1- 
ered  the  legislation  did  the  Postal  Servl  -e 
management  come  forward  and  say: 

troYf.H''^„"°*  '"'°'  °"'"  employee  tij  he 
treated  the  same  as  all  other  Governme  it 
employees. 
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If  anybody  has  come  to  the  Congre  a 
and  asked  for  interference  In  the  reli  - 
tlonshlp.  it  has  been  the  Post  Office  D  >- 
partmenfs  management  by  asking  th  it 
we  legislate  for  everybody  except  their 
employees.  I  think  we  have  a  chance  tJ- 
day  to  tell  the  postal  management  thi  t 
their  employees  are  Federal  employees 


We  might  ask  the  question :  Who  runs 
the  Postal  Service  in  this  country?  is  It 
still  the  property  of  the  public?  Is  It 
still  something  that  belongs  to  the  people 
of  this  country  and  which  Is  going  to  be 
watched  over  and  managed  by  those  they 
elect  to  run  their  Oovemment?  Have  we 
created  an  autonomous  monster  down 
the  street  that  can  go  in  any  direction 
it  wants  to  and  whenever  they  feel  they 
want  to  stop  us  from  legislating  on  a 
matter  of  policy  that  affects  them  and 
their  employees,  by  simply  raising  the 
specter  of  a  violation  of  the  Postal  Re- 
organization Act. 

I  have  to  agree  with  the  fact  that  there 
was  some  confusion,  to  say  the  very  best 
you  can  say,  about  the  clear-cut  Intent 
In  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act.  and 
then  those  of  you  who  oppose  this  will 
have  to  reject  aU  these  strained  con- 
structions that  are  being  put  on  it  today. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Yes,  I  yield 
to  the  genUeman  from  Iowa  since  I  men- 
tioned his  name. 

Mr  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  is  an  astute  labor  attorney  and 
I  am  surprised  that  he  did  not  recognize 
this  monster  when  he  saw  it  a  couple  of 
y^rs  ago.  I  do  not  see  how  he  can  pos- 
sibly say  that  if  this  amendment  is 
adopted  that  Congress  Is  not  intervening 
in  collective  bargaining  on  this  new  pos- 
tal corporation. 

Mr.  WILLAM  D.  FORD.  I  would  like 
to  remind  my  good  friend  from  Iowa  that 

£.  .'i?  *  *°^  ^'^  °'  a  flKht  In  this  well 
about  the  coUective  bargaining  provision 
contained  in  tills  act.  and  I  invite  him 
to  support  my  blU  to  give  postal  workers 
the  right  to  strike  so  that  they  can  have 
effective  collective  bargaining. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  Uie 
Waldle  amendment.  In  my  opinion 
^I'.i'L'"^"*';®*  us  to  pass  this  legislation 
with  the  Waldle  amendment  attached  to 
It.  We  all  admit  we  made  a  mistake  in  giv- 
ing away  our  congressional  control  over 
the  extremely  Important  Postal  Service- 
however,  laws  are  made  to  be  improved 
upon  whenever  possible.  The  Waldle 
amendment  provides  a  step  In  the  right 
direction,  the  health,  welfare,  and  morale 
of  our  postal  workers  Is  directly  related 
to  the  type  of  service  the  public  receives 
A  yes  vote  means  fairness,  equal  treat- 
ment, and  a  better  Postal  Service.  Thank 
you. 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  state  my  strong  support  for  H.R.  12202 
and  the  amendment  offered  by  my  dis- 
tinguished coUeague.  the  gentieman  from 
California  (Mr.  Wiaont)  to  Include  postal 
workers  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill 

The  spiraling  cost  of  health  care  and 
subsequent  Increase  in  health  Insurance 
coverage  was  most  recenUy  evidenced 
by  the  large  raise  in  Federal  health  In- 
surance rates  which  became  effective  the 
first  of  this  year.  With  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment paying  a  set  40-percent  of  the 
cost  for  this  coverage,  a  large  chunk  was 
taken  out  of  Federal  emTrioyee  paychecks 
when  these  new  rates  went  into  effect. 
Oovemment  workers  liave  yet  to 
achieve  pay  comparabUity  with  private 
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sector  employees  and  can  HI  afford  to 
absorb  this  increase  without  additional 
Government  contributions.  President 
Nixon,  in  his  health  meesage  to  the  Con- 
gress last  year,  recognized  the  essence  of 
this  problem  and  proposed  adoption  of 
national  health  insurance  standards  to 
require  employers  to  provide  shared-cost 
health  insurance  with  a  celling  on  em- 
ployee contributions  set  at  35  percent  by 
July  1973,  and  25  percent  by  January 

HJl.  12202  Ifi  designed  to  make  the 
Federal  Oovemment  a  leader  in  foUow- 
ing  these  guidelines.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  approve  this  equitable  and  Justified 
legislation  to  help  Federal  employees  and 
retirees  meet  the  rising  coets  of  health 
insurance  coverage  and  to  approve  the 
Waldle  amendment  to  make  postal  work- 
ers eligible  under  this  new  plan. 

I  want  to  add  that  I  would  hope  the 
Wssage  of  HJl.  12202  will  give  Congress 
the  impetus  to  proceed  with  the  enact- 
ment of  Identical  standards  and  gulde- 
imes  for  private  Industry. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman   I 
r^  in  full  support  of  the  amendmait 
offered  by  the  gentieman  from  California 
(Mr.  Waldie)  to  provide  postal  workers 
with  the  full  Federal  share  of  health 
benefit  premium  offered  to  other  PWeral 
workers  under  H.R.  12202. 
*i,'^  amended  legislation  will  increase 
the  Federal  share  of  premiums  from  40 
to  75  percent  for  all  Federal  employees, 
including  postal  workers.  This,  incident- 
ally, is  the  same  share  of  premium  the 
President  has  called  for  In  the  private 
sector. 

The  postal  employees  work  as  hard 
and  a£  diUgenUy  as  any  employee  in  the 
private  or  public  sector. 

It  would  be  both  discriminatory  and 
Inequitable  to  prevent  postal  employees 
rrom  receiving  the  increased  Federal 
share  of  health  insurance  premiums 
With  the  incredible  Increase  in  health 
costs  facing  this  Nation,  and  with  a 
commensurate  increase  in  premium  costs 
we  cannot  here,  in  effect,  legislate  a  pay 
cut  for  postal  employees  by  ignoring 
their  needs  In  this  area.  They  are  Tully 
entitied  to  the  Increased  Federal  share. 

•  '  hf^lS**""  Members  to  vote  with  me 
for  the  Waldle  amendment. 

Mrs.  ABIUO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
pleased  to  1:2  in  support  of  H.R.  12202 
which  would  Increase  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's contribution  for  employee 
health  benefits  from  40  percent  to  55  per- 
cent, beginning  this  year,  with  a  further 
5-percent  increase  In  each  succeeding 
year  xmtil  the  Government  share  reaches 
75  percent  in  1976.  In  addition.  I  want 
to  express  my  strong  support  for  the 
Waldie  amendment,  which  would  include 
postal  employees  under  the  same  pro- 
gram available  to  other  Ptederal  em- 
ployees. 

I  want  to  state  briefly  the  two  ration- 
ales which  lead  me  to  support  thla  bill 
and  the  Waldie  amendment: 

First,  if  the  fMeral  Government  la  to 
recruit  and  keep  quallfled  employees  to 
do  the  people's  business.  It  must  keep  pace 
with  private  Industry  In  terms  of  bene- 
fits as  wen  as  salaries.  These  days,  many 
private  employers  pay  the  full  cost  of 
health  Insurance;   surely,  the  Federal 
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Government  should  pay  more  than  40 
percent  If  It  wants  to  continue  to  have 
the  best  workers  in  the  work  force. 

Second,  and  more  important,  every 
American  should  be  assured  adeqiiate 
medical  care  based  solely  upon  his  need 
for  It.  His  wealth  or  his  income  should 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  To  this  end, 
I  have  cosponsored  the  Kennedy-Grif- 
fiths bill  for  national  health  Insurance 
and  have  testified  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  in  support  of 
such  legislation.  The  bill  before  us  takes 
one  step,  albeit  a  small  one,  toward  that 
goal.  It  is  the  least  we  should  do  for  the 
f  sdthf  ul  workers  who  make  our  Govern- 
ment run. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  Waldie 
amendment  and  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  most 
eamestiy  hope  that  the  great  majority 
of  this  House  will  approve,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  the  amendment  to  equitably 
clarify  the  status  of  Post  Office  employ- 
ees, this  measure  H JR.  12202  designed  to 
more  realistically  adjust  the  Govern- 
ment's contribution  to  the  cost  of  health 
insurance  coverage  for  Federal  em- 
ployees and  annuitants. 

The  Congress  has  been  committed  for 
many  years  to  the  concept  of  taking 
every  reasonable  action  to  assure  that 
Government  emplojrment  remains  com- 
petitive with  employment  in  private  in- 
dustry. 

The  Federal  Government's  assumption 
of  a  more  proportionate  share  of  es- 
sential health  costs  is  now  in  order, 
since  it  is  (^vlous  that  the  present  con- 
tribution is  considerably  less  than  the 
amotmt  contributed  by  major  private 
industry.  At  present,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment contributes  40  percent  toward  the 
cost  of  health  insurance  coverage  and 
the  Federal  employee  contributes  the 
remaining  60  percent.  The  updated  pro- 
visions of  HH.  12202  increase  the  Gov- 
ernment's contribution  to  55  percent  and 
call  for  incremental  increases  of  5  per- 
cent each  year  beginning  in  January 
until  the  Federal  Government  is  paying 
75  percent  of  the  total  cost  by  1976.  This 
gradual  increase  of  benefits  will  move 
in  the  direction  of  preserving  competi- 
tive benefit  attractions  between  Federal 
employment  and  private  industry  and 
will  demonstrate  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, as  an  employer,  recognizes  the 
essential  need  to  continue  to  try  to  at- 
tract the  highest  qualified  personnel  for 
Government  service. 

In  summar>',  Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe 
that  the  provisions  of  this  measure,  with 
the  amendment  on  behalf  of  the  Postal 
employees  are  fair  and  reasonable  and 
they  will  undoubtedly  operate  In  the 
best,  overall  national  interest.  Therefore. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  here  to  resound- 
ingly approve  this  bill. 

Itfrs.  mCKS  of  Massachusetts.  I5x. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  12202. 
the  amendment  to  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Health  Benefits  Act  and  also 
in  support  of  the  amendment  filed  by 
Congressman  Walou  which  will  include 
in  the  benefits  our  postal  service  em- 
ployees. This  legislation  will  make  three 
highly  significant  Improvements  in  the 
act. 

First  of  all.  this  bill  would  increase 


over  a  5 -year  period  the  Government's 
contribution  toward  premium  charges 
for  the  more  than  8  million  persons 
covered  under  the  40  different  plans 
participating  in  the  health  insurance 
program.  At  the  present  time,  the  Gov- 
ernment's share  as  an  employer  is  pegged 
at  40  percent  of  the  average  high-option 
charge  of  six  large  representative  plans. 
Under  HJl.  12202,  this  share  would  be 
Increased  to  55  percent  for  the  remainder 
of  1972.  and  in  each  subsequent  year  the 
percentage  would  be  increased  by  an 
additional  5  percent  until  the  Govern- 
ment contribution  reached,  in  1976.  an 
amount  equal  to  75  percent  of  the  aver- 
age premium  charge. 

The  bill  would  also  permit  certain  re- 
tirees and  survivor  annuitants  presently 
eligible  for  enrollment  in  the  retired 
Federal  employees'  health  benefits  pro- 
erram  to  elect  coverage  under  the  regular 
P'EHB  program.  As  you  know,  when  the 
Federal  employees'  health  benefits  pro- 
gram was  established  in  1960.  coverage 
was  extended  to  employees  in  active 
service  and  employees  whose  separation 
occurred  on  or  after  July  1.  1960.  A 
special  program  was  created  to  provide 
health  boiefits  to  retirees  and  survivor 
annuitants  whose  retirements  rights 
were  based  upon  separation  prior  to  that 
date. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  a  majority 
of  those  annuitants  enrolled,  or  eligible 
to  enroll,  in  the  retired  Federal  em- 
ployees' health  benefits  program  are 
covered  by  medicare,  which  provides 
good  basic  coverage  and  enables  the 
"retired"  program  to  serve  as  a  supple- 
mental plan.  However,  for  those  indi- 
viduals not  eligible  for  full  medicare  cov- 
erage, benefits  presently  available  imder 
the  retired  Federal  employees'  health 
benefits  program  are  seriously  inade- 
quate. HJl.  12202  would  correct  this 
situation  by  allowing  these  particular 
retirees  to  participate  in  the  more  com- 
prehensive Federal  employees'  health 
benefits  program,  in  lieu  of  their  present 
coverage. 

Another  Important  provision  In  the  bill 
would  redefine  the  term  "member  of  a 
family"  for  purposes  of  insurance  cover- 
age to  include  an  unmarried  cliild  re- 
gardless of  age.  who  is  dependent  upon 
the  enrolled  parent  for  more  than  half 
his  support  and  who  is  a  full-time  stu- 
dent at  an  accredited  educational  insti- 
tution. At  the  present  time,  a  child  ceases 
to  be  covered  by  his  parents'  enrollment 
when  he  marries  or  reaches  age  22.  This 
limitation  creates  a  serious  financial 
strain  on  families  hard  pressed  to  meet 
the  costs  of  higher  education  for  their 
childrm  and  simultaneously  provide 
them  with  adequate  health  insurance 
protection. 

For  several  years,  I  have  been  con- 
cerned about  the  discrepancy  between 
health  insurance  protection  afforded 
workers  in  private  industry  and  that 
provided  to  our  Federal  employees.  Ui 
recent  years,  the  trend  in  private  indus- 
try has  been  toward  the  employer  assum- 
ing the  major  costs  of  employees'  health 
insurance  premiums  and  In  many  cases 
the  full  cost.  Yet,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  consistently  lagged  behind 
private  industry  In  this  regard,  at  one 


point  in  the  12-year  history  of  the  health 
program  contributing  as  litUe  as  24 
percent  toward  the  cost  of  aggregate 
premiums. 

Last  year.  I  Introduced  a  bill  which 
would  have  brought  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's contribution  toward  health  insur- 
ance premiums  more  in  line  with  the  con- 
tributions made  by  private  employers  for 
their  workers.  This  bill  called  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  Government's  shtue  from 
the  present  40  percent  to  66%  percent  of 
the  average  high-option  premium  charge. 
The  present  bill.  H.R.  12202.  calls  for  an 
eventual  increase  to  75  percent  of  the  av- 
erage charges. 

I  have  come  to  feel  that  this  additional 
increase  is  urgenUy  needed  in  view  of 
conditions  in  the  economy  as  a  whole  and 
in  the  health  care  sector  in  particular. 
We  are  all  well  aware  of  the  serious  in- 
fiationary  problems  affecting  all  sectors 
of  our  Nation's  economy  and  the  steps 
which  have  been  taken  through  wage 
and  price  controls  to  counteract  these 
problems.  In  the  medical  care  area,  prices 
have  risen  at  a  pace  which  far  outstrips 
the  increases  for  all  other  consumer 
Itons. 

In  1970,  the  average  health  bill  for  each 
American  was  $324,  more  than  twice 
what  it  was  in  1960.  Twenty  years  ago 
the  average  bill  was  less  than  one-fourth 
the  1970  amoimt.  This  growth  represents 
an  average  increase  of  7.3  percent  per 
year,  at  a  time  when  the  average  increase 
in  industrial  wage  levels  was  growing  at 
only  4.3  percent  per  year.  As  health  care 
costs  have  risen,  the  portion  of  these 
costs  not  covered  through  health  insur- 
ance has  constituted  a  greater  and 
greater  burden.  As  premium  charges  rise 
to  meet  these  costs,  an  even  greater  fi- 
nancial burden  is  imposed  on  the  average 
breadwinner. 

The  Federal  employee  covered  under 
the  Government's  health  benefits  pro- 
gram has  not  been  immune  to  the  effects 
of  these  incessantiy  rising  costs.  For  ex- 
ample, the  cost  of  insurance  for  the  six 
out  of  every  10  Federal  employees  cov- 
ered under  the  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield 
plan  rose  by  almost  22  percent  in  the  last 
year  alone.  Combine  this  fact  with  the 
limitations  imposed  on  scheduled  pay  in- 
creases for  civil  servants  and  you  con- 
front a  situation  of  serious  economic 
hardship. 

I  believe  that  in  all  fairness  the  Fed- 
eral Government  must  not  allow  its  em- 
ployees and  retirees  to  bear  a  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  these  spiraling  heEdth 
care  costs. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  lend  their  en- 
thusiastic support  to  H.R.  12202  and  the 
Waldie  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentieman 
from  California  (Mr.  Waldie)  . 

TKUJEB  VOTE  WITH   CLKEK8 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  demand 
tellers  with  clerks. 

Tellers  with  clerks  were  ordered;  and 
the  chairman  appointed  as  tellers 
Biessrs.    Waloix,    Gkoss,    Brasco,    and 
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The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellfers 

reported  tliat  there  were — ayes  197.  n^es 

148,  not  voting  88,  as  follows: 

(Raooftled  Teller  Vote] 

[Roll  No.  137] 

ATES— 197 


Abouresk 

AbKiig 

AdamB 

Addabbo 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews. 

N.Dftk. 
Aspln 
BadUlo 
Baring 
Barrett 
Beglch 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Bevlll 
Blaggl 
Blester 

BOgRS 

Boland 
BoUlng 
Brademu 
Braaco 
Bray 
BrlnUey 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burton 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Carey,  N.Y. 
Celler 
Cblsholm 
Clark 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clay 
Corman 
Cotter 
Daniels,  N  J. 
Danlelson 
Davis,  Oa. 
Davis,  S.O. 
delaOarxa 
Delaney 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Donobue 
Dow 

Downing 
Drlnan 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
Bckbardt 
Bdmondaon 


Oarmats 
CNiydoa 
Oettys 
niaitwft 

Olbbona 
Gonzales 
Qraaao 
Gray 

Oreen,  Pa. 
Orunn 
Oriffltba 
Oubaer 
Halpem 
Hainmer- 
■cbmldt 
Hanley 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harrington 

Haryey 

Hatbaway 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Helstoskl 

Hicks.  Mass. 

Hicks,  Wasb. 

Hlllls 

Hogan 

HoUfleld 

Horton 

Howard 

Hungate 

Jacobs 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Koch 

Kyros 

Leggett    . 

Lent 

Link 

Long,  Md. 

McCloekey 

McColllster 

McConnack 

McDade 

McFaU 

McKay 

McKevltt 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Mlkva 

MUls,  Md. 

Mlnlab 


Edwards.  Calif .  Mink 

Ellberg  Mlnaball 

Evans.  C<do. 

FasceU 

Flsb 

Flood 

Ford, 

WUllamD. 
Forsytbe 


Fraser 

F^ey 

Fulton 


Abbltt 

Abemetby 

Archer 

Arenda 

Aahbrook 

Asplnall 

Baker 

Belcher 

Bell 

Blackbxim 

Bow 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown.  Ohio 

BroyhlU.  M.O. 

Buchanan 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Burlleon,  Mo. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Byron 

CabeU 

Caffery 

Camp 

Carlson 

Carter 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 


Nichols 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Harm 
O'Konskl 

CNeUl 

Passman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pike 

FodeU 

Price,  ni. 

QulUen 

RaUsback 

RandaU 

Held 

Reusa 

Rlegle 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Rouah 

Roy 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Oermaln 
.  Sarbanes 

Selberllng 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Bisk 

Smith,  Iowa 

Steele 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Thompson,  Ot . 

Thompson,  N.. '. 

Thomson,  Wis 

Thone 

Tleman 

XJiiman 

VanDeerlln 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waldle 

Wampler 

Whalen 

White 

WlUlama 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Tates 
Tatron 
Zabloekl 


Mitchell 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

NOBS— 148 

Chappell 

Clancy 

ClawBon,  Del 

Cleveland 

CoUler 

Collins,  Tex. 

Colmer 

Conable 

Coughlln 

Crane 

Daniel.  Va. 

Davis.  Wla. 

Dellenback 

Dennis 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

DlngeU 

du  Pont 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Srlenboni 

Flndley 

Fisher 

Ford,  Oerald  R.  Landnim 

Frellnghuysen   Latta 

Prensel  Lennon 

Fuqua  Lloyd 


Ooldwater 

Ooodllng 

Oreen,  Ort%. 

Groaa 

Gude 

Haley 

HaU 

Hamilton 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Harsha 

Helna 

Henderson 

Hosmer 

HuU 

Bunt 

Hutchinson 

Jarman 

Jonas 

Jones,  N.O. 

Keating 

Keith 

Kemp 

King 


McClory 

Felly 

Skublts 

McClure 

Pickle 

Smith,  CaUf. 

Mcculloch 

Plmle 

Smith,  N.T. 

McDonald. 

Poff 

Snyder 

Mich. 

PoweU 

Spence 

McEwen 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Springer 

McKlnney 

Qule 

Stanton, 

McMlUan 

Rarlck 

J.  William 

Mallllard 

Rhodes 

Stelger,  Aria. 

Mallary 

Robinson,  Va 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Mann 

Roblson,  N.T. 

TaicoU 

Martin 

Rousselot 

Taylor 

Mathlaa,  Calif.  Ruth 

Teague,  Calif. 

Mathls,  Oa. 

Waggonner 

Mayne 

Satterfleld 

Ware 

MaseoU 

Saylor 

Whalley 

Michel 

Scberle 

Wldnall 

Miller,  Ohio 

Schmltz 

Wiggins 

Mills,  Ark. 

Hchneebell 

WyUe 

MlzeU 

Schwengel 

Wyman 

Montgomery 

Scott 

Young,  Fla. 

Mosher 

Sebellus 

Zlon 

Nelsen 

Slkes 

Zwach 

NOT  VOTINO— 88 

Alexander 

Fountain 

Price,  Tex. 

Anderson,  ni. 

Oalinanakls 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Anderson, 

Gallagher 

Pudnskl 

Tenn. 

Grover 

PurceU 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Hagan 

Rangel 

Annunslo 

Bastings 

Reea 

Ashley 

Hawkins 

Roberts 

Betts 

Bays 

Runnels 

B«bert 

Ruppe 

Blanton 

Ichord 

Scheuer 

Blatnlk 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Shipley 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Slack 

Carney 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Staggers 

Casey,  Tex. 

Kee 

Stanton, 

Collins,  ni. 

Klucsynskl 

James  V. 

Conte 

Kuykendall 

Steed 

Conyers 

Byl 

Stokes 

Culver 

Stubblefleld 

Ourlln 

Long,  La. 

Symington 

Dent 

Lujan 

Teague.  Tex. 

Dlggs 

Macdonald, 

Terry 

Dom 

UdaU 

Dowdy 

Madden 

Vander  Jagt 

Dwyer 

Mahon 

Veysey 

Edwards.  La. 

Matsunaga 

Whltehurst 

Esch 

MUler,  Calif. 

Whltten 

MoUohan 

Winn 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Morse 

Wright 

Flowers 

Patman 

Toung,  Tex. 

Flynt 

Pettis 

Foley 

Poage 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMXNDKXNT  OfTXRXS  BT  MX.  SCOTT 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

Ttie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Scott:  Strike 
out  the  first  section  In  Its  entirety  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That  section  880«(s)  of  title  8,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
'40  percent'  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
•60  percent'." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  under  the 
present  law  the  Government  contribu- 
tion is  40  percent  of  the  cost  of  health 
benefits.  The  bill  that  Is  now  before  us, 
on  page  2.  provides  that  the  Oovemment 
contribution  during  this  calendar  year 
shall  be  increased  to  55  percent  with  a 
5-percent  additional  increment  each  year 
until  it  reaches  a  75-percent  contribution 
by  the  Government.  I  believe  that  this  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  this  legislation 
faces  a  possible  veto  by  the  President. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  pro- 
vides that  the  Government  would  con- 
tribute 50  percent  and  the  employees 
would  contribute  50  percent  to  the  cost  of 
health  insurance  with  no  annual  incre- 
ment. This  was  the  original  Intent  of  the 
legislation  when  it  was  enacted  by  the 
Congress  in  I960:  that  is.  an  equal  shar- 
ing of  the  cost  of  health  benefit  Insur- 
ance. Over  the  years  the  ratio  has  been 
changed  because  the  cost  of  hospitaliza- 
tion and  health  care  has  Increased,  and 
the  cost  of  the  insurance  has  Increased. 


Recognizing  this  change,  during  the 
91st  Congress  this  House  passed  a  bill  by 
a  margin  of  284  to  57  to  provide  equal 
sharing  of  the  cost,  50  percent  by  the 
Government  and  SO  percent  by  the  em- 
ployee. 

But  In  a  compromise,  in  conference 
with  the  Senate,  that  equal  sharing  of 
cost  between  the  Government  and  the 
employee  was  revised  to  the  present  40- 
percent  contribution  by  the  Government. 
I  b^eve,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  not  only 
is  the  equal  sharing  of  the  cost  of  health 
insurance  by  the  employee  and  the  Gov- 
ernment consistent  with  the  original  in- 
tent of  the  Congress,  but  it  is  also  fair 
and  equitable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  adoption  of  this 
amendment  will  change  the  prospects  of 
the  legislation  being  vetoed,  because  It  Is 
a  fair  proposal.  I  have  no  assurance  from 
the  administration,  but  because  of  the 
eminent  fairness  and  equal  sharing  of 
the  cost,  I  am  very  hopeful  that  we  will 
be  able  to  enact  this  measure  Into  law 
by  the  adoption  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
briefiy  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 
I  commend  the  gentleman  for  the  thrust 
of  the  amendment,  which  is  to  Increase 
the  Federal  contribution  to  the  IMerol 
employees'  health  benefits  pronlum,  but 
the  amount  is  considerably  less  than  the 
Increase  proposed  by  the  President  for 
the  private  sector,  which  is  the  pattern 
we  have  suggested  in  the  bill  before  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  therefore  ask  for  a 
no  vote  on  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Scorr). 

The  questlrai  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Scott)  there 
were — ayes  47,  noes  38. 

TXI.TiFH    VOTE  WTTB  CIXMXB 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  demand 
tellers  with  clerks. 

Tellers  with  clerks  were  ordered;  and 
the  Chairman  appointed  as  tellers 
Messrs.  Scott,  Walois,  Dulski,  and 
BCiLLS  of  BCaryland. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  124,  noes 
219,  answered  "present"  1,  not  voting  90. 
as  follows: 

[Recorded  TeUer  Vote] 

[RoU  No.  138] 
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Abbltt 

Abemethy 

Archer 

Arends 

Aalibrook 

Baker 

Baring 

Bcicher 

BeU 

Bow 

Broomfleld 

Brotsman 

Brown.  Mich. 

Brown.  Ohio 

BroyhlU,  N.C. 

Buchanan 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Bymee,  Wis. 

Camp 

Carlson 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Clawson,  Del 


Cleveland 

Collier 

Collins;  Tex. 

Conable 

Coughlln 

Crane 

Daniel,  Va. 

Davis.  Wis. 

Dellenback 

Dennis 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Downing 

duPont 

Bdwards.AU. 

Brlenbom 

Flndley 

Ford,  Gerald  B. 

Frellnghuysen 

Frensel 

Gibbons 

Ooldwater 


Ooodllng 
Haley 
HBmmer- 
schmldt 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Barvey 

Horton 
Hosmer 
Hvmt 

Hutchinson 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Jonas 
Keating 
Keith 
Kemp 
LatU 
Lennon 
McClure 
Mcculloch 
McDonald, 
Mich. 
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MfdCevltt 
McKlnaay 
MaUllard 
MklUiy 


>Ja.rt.lfi 

Mathlas,  Osllt. 

Mayne 


Michel 

MUler,  Ohio 

MUls.  lid. 

Mls^ 

Montgomery 

Nelsen 

O'Konskl 


PeUy 
Pike 

Plmle 


Abxug 


Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson, 
CaUf. 

Andrews, 
N.Dak. 

Aspln 

Aq>lnaU 

Badlllo 

Barrett 

Beglch 

Bennett 

Bergland 

BevlU 

Blaggl 

Blester 

Blackburn 

BUtnlk 

Boggs 

Boland 

BoUlng 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Bray 

Brlnkley 

Brooks 

Buike,  Fla. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burlleon,  Mo. 

Burton 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Byron 

Oab^ 

Caffery 

Carey,  N.T. 

carter 

CeUer 

Chi4>peU 

Clancy 
Olaik 

Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clay 
Colmer 
Oonyers 
Oonnan 
Cotter 
Dsslels.  N.J. 
nanielson 
Davis,  Ga. 
DavlB.  8.O. 
deteOana 
Deianey 
Ddlimis 
Denholm 
Dlggs 
DlngeU 
Donohue 
Dom 
Dow 
Drlnan 
Dulskl 
Duncan 


Bdwards,  Calif . 

BUberg 

Evans.  Ocdo. 

Fasoeu 

Fish 

Flsber 

Flood 

Foley 


Poff 

FoweU 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Rarlck 

Rhodes 

Robinson.  Va. 

Roblson.  N.T. 

Satterfleld 

Schmltz 

SchneebeU 

Schwengel 

Soott 

SebeUus 

Shrlver 

Skuhtts 

Smith.  CaUf. 

Spence 

Springer 

NOES— 319 

Ford, 

WlUlam  D. 
Foray  the 
Praser 
Prey 
Fulton 
Fuq\ia 
GaUagber 
Oarmatz 
Oaydos 
Oettys 
Olalmo 
Gonzales 
GrasBo 
Oray 

Oreen,  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Griflln 
Gross 
Gude 
Ball 
Halpem 
HamUton 
Hanley 
Hatma 

Hansen,  Wash. 
Harrington 


Stanton, 

J.William 
Stelger,  Arts. 
Stelger,  Wis. 
TalooU 
Teague,  Oallf. 
Terry 

Thomson,  Wis. 
Wampler 
Ware 
WhaUey 
Wldnall 
Wiggins 
WUllams 
WyUe 
Wyman 
Toxmg,  Fla. 
2Uon 
Zwach 


Hathaway 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks,  Mass. 

Hlcka,Wash. 

HUUs 

Bogan 

HoUfleld 

Howard 

HuU 

Biingate 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kasen 


King 

Koch 

Kyros 

Landrum 

tiSggett 

Lent 

Link 

Uoyd 

Long,Md. 

McClory 

McColllster 

MeOoimack 

McDade 

McBwen 

M£FaU 

McKay 

MdfUlan 

Mathls.  Ga. 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

MUcva 

Mms,Axk. 

Mink 
Mmsball 
MltcheU 
Monagan 


Mooihead 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Murphy,  HI. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

NichoU 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Bara 

O'NeUl 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pickle 

PodeU 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Pilce,m. 

RaUsback 

RandaU 

Reld 

Reuss 

Rlegle 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo 

Rooney.  N.T. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Rousb 

Roy 

Roybal 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sarbanes 

Saylor 

Schene 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Shoup 

SUces 

Sisk 

Smith.  Iowa 

Snyder 

Steele 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

SuUlvan 

Taylor 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Tbaa» 

Tleman 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Whalen 

White 

Wilson.  Bob 

WUson. 

Charles  B. 
wour 
WyaU 
Wydler 
Tates 
Tatron 
ZablocU 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT* — 1 


Abonresk 
Alexander 
Anderson,  HI. 


BouBseloi 
HOT  VOTINGI — 00 
Anderson,  AnTMi««;/y 

Tenn.  Ashley 

Andrews,  Ala.    Betts 


Bingham 

Blan*<m 

BroyhlU,  Va. 

Carney 

Casey,  Tex. 

ChlSholm 

Collins,  ni. 

C<nite 

Culver 

Curlln 

Dent 

Dowdy 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  La. 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Flowers 

nynt 

Fountain 

Oallflanakis 

Griffiths 

Grover 

Oubser 

Bagan 

Hastings 

Bawklns 


Bays 

H«bcrt 

Ichord 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kluczynskl 

KuykendaU 

Kyi 

Landgrebe 

Long,  La. 

LuJan 

McCIoskey 

Macdonald, 


Madden 

Mahon 

Matsunaga 

MUler,  CaUf. 

MbUohan 

Morse 

Moes 

Muiphy,  N.T. 

Patman 

Pettis 

Poage 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor,  Aik. 


PudnSkl 

PurceU 

Rsngel 

Rees 

Roberts 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Scheuer 

Slack 

Smith.  N.T. 

Staggen 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steed 
Stokes 
Stubblefleld 
Symington 
Teague,  Tex. 
UdaU 
UUman 
VanDeerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Veysey 
Whltehurst 
Whltten 
Winn 
Wright 
Toung,  Tex. 


So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Uhder  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Ccnnmlttee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Bevill,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  conslderatian  the  bill 
(HJl.  12202)  to  Increase  the  ctmtrlbution 
of  the  Federal  Govemment  to  the  costs 
of  health  benefits,  and  for  other  purposes, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  927,  he 
reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
sundry  amaidments  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Wh<de. 

The  SPEAKER.  Undrar  the  rule,  the 
previous  questkn  Is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  d^nanded  on.  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engroasment  and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

PABI.TAMXNTAkT  INQI7IBT 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  E^Teaker.  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  "Hie  gentlonan  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  am  I  correct 
In  assuming  that  Members  of  Congress 
are  covered  imder  the  provisions  of  this 
bill?  

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that  that  Is 
not  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  (» the 
passage  of  the  Mil. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
oa  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Tlie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas.  239.  nays  110.  answered 
"present"  1,  not  votbig  83,  as  follows: 

[BoU  No.  139] 
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Abouresk 

AbBUg 


Addabbo 
Anderson, 

CaUf. 
Andrews. 

N.Dak. 
Aq>in 
AaptiiaU 


BadlUo 

Baring 

Barrett 

Beglch 

Bennett 

Bergland 

BevUl 

Blaggl 

Bleater 

Blatnlk 


Boland 

BoUlng 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Brlnkley 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Biutaman 

Burke,  Fla. 


Buxke, 
Burlison,Mo. 
Burton 
Byrne,  Pa. 
OabeU 
Caffery 
Carey,  N.T. 
Carter 
CeUer 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
DonE. 
Clay 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
DanleU,  N.J. 
Danlelson 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis,  8.O. 
delaOana 
Delaney 
DeUums 
Denholm 
Dlggs 
DlngeU 
Donohue 
Dom 
Dow 

Downing 
Drlnan 
Dulski 
Diincan 
duPont 
Bdmondaon 
Edwards,  Oallf. 
EUberg 
Evans,  Colo. 
FasceU 
Fish 
Fisher 
Flood 
Foley 
Ford, 

William  D. 
Forsythe 
Fraser 
Prey 
Fulton 
Fuqua 
OaUagher 
Oarmatz 
Gaydos 
Oettys 
Olalmo 
Gibbons 
Gonzales 
Oraaao 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Grlllln 
Gude 
Halpem 
HamUton 
Hammer- 

schmldt 
Hanley 
Banna 
Hansen,  Wasb. 


Harrington 

Haraba 

Harvey 

Hathaway 

H«bert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Beckler,  Miass. 

Helstoskl 

BickSiMasB. 

Bl(As.Wash. 

BUlls 

Hogan 

HoUfldd 

Horton 

Howard 

Bungate 

Himt 

Jacobs 

Johnson.  OaUf . 

Jones,  N.C. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Koch 

Kyroe 

Leggett 

Lent 

Link 

Lk>yd 

Long.Md. 

McClory 

McCollistw 

McOotmack 

McCuUoch 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McFaU 
McKay 
McKevitt 
McMillan 
MaUllard 
Mathlas,  Calif. 
Mathls,  Ga. 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Mlkva 
Mills,  Ark. 
Mms,Md. 
Mlnish 
Mink 

MltcheU 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Murphy,  ni. 

Muiphy,  N.T. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

NichoU 

NU 

Obey 

O'Bara 

O'Konskl 

O'NeUl 

Passman 

Patten 

Pepper 
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PeAlns 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

PodeU 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price.  lU. 

QiUUen 

RaUsback 

RandaU 

Reld 

Reuss 

Rlegle 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

RoncaUo 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roy 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Gennaln 

Sanrtmsn 

Sarbanes 

Saylor 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Sboup 

Shrlver 

SIA 

Smith.  Iow» 

Steele 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

SiUlivan 

Tbompaon.aft. 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Thone 

Tleman 

TTllman 

VanDeerlln 

VanUc 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Wampler 

Ware 

Whalen 

WhaUey 

White 

WidnaU 

Williams 

Wilson.  Bob 

WUson. 

Charles  B. 
W(dff 
Wyatt    • 
Wydler 
Tates 
Tatron 
Toung,  na. 
Zabloekl 
Zwach 


Abbltt 

Abemethy 

Archer 

Arends 

Ashbrook 

Baker 

Belcher 

BeU 

Blackbtun 

Bow 

Bray 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown.  C^io 

BroyhlU,  N.C. 

Buchanan 

Burleeon,  Tex. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Bynm 

Camp 

Carlson 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

ChappeU 

Clawson,  Del 

Cleveland 

Ccdlier 

CoUins,Tex. 

Colmer 

Conable 

Crane 

Daniel,  Va. 


Davis,  Wis. 

DeUenback 

Dennis 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Edwarda,Ala. 

Brlenbom 

Flndley 

Ford,  Oerald  R. 

Frellnghuysen 

Frensel 

Ooldwater 

Ooodllng 

Gross 

Oubser 

Haley 

HaU 

Hansen,  Idabo 

Heinz 

Henderson 

Hosmer 

HuU 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Jonas 

Keating 

Keith 

Kemp 

King 


Landrum 

lAtta 

Lennon 

McClure 

McEwen 

McKlnney 

Mallary 

Mann 

Martin 

Mayne 

MazBoll 

IClchel 

MUler,  Ohio 

Mlsdl 

Montgomen 

Nelsen 

PeUy 

Plmle 

Poff 

PoweU 

Qule 

Rartck 

Rhodes 

Robinson,  Va. 

Roblson,  N.T. 

Roussdot 

Ruth 

Satterfleld 

Scberle 

Schmita 

SchneebeU 
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Bikes 
Skubltz 
Smith.  ColU. 
Smith,  N.Y. 
Snsrder 
'  Spence 


Springer 
Stanton, 

J.  WUUam 
Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stelger,  Wla. 
Talcott 


Taylor 

Teague, 

Wlgglna 

WyUe 

Wyman 

Zlon 


3aUf. 


ANSWERED  "PRKSENT"— 1 


Terry 
NOT  VOTtNO — 83 


Alexander 
Anderaon,  ni. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews.  Ala. 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
Betts 
Bingham 
Blanton 
BroybUI,  Va. 
Carney 
Caaey.  Tex. 
Chl&holm 
CoUlns.  111. 
Conte 
Culver 
Curlln 
Dent 
Dowdy 
Dwyer 
Eckbardt 
Edwards,  La. 
Each 

Bahleman 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Fountain 


Qallflanakls 

Griffiths 

Qrover 

Hagan 

Hastings 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Jobnaon,  P». 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kee 

Kluczynskl 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Landgrebe 

Long.  La. 

Lujan 

McClookey 

lidacdonald. 
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tladden 

Mabon 

Matsunaga 

BlUler.  Calif. 

MoUoban 

Morse 

Moss 

Patman 

Pettis 


Poage 
Price,  T« 
Pryor,  Ai  k. 
PuclnakI 
Purcell 
Rangel 
Rees 
Roberts 
Runnels 
Ruppe 
Scbeuer 
Slack 
Staggers 
Stanton, 
Jamea 
Steed 
Stokes 
Stubblef  eld 
SymlngMn 
Teague. 
Udall 

Vander  J^ 
Veysey 
Wbltebu  "St 
Wtaltten 
Winn 
Wright 
Young.  1  ex. 


7. 


Ter- 
Texas 


So  the  bill  was  passed.  

The   Clerk   announced   the   foUowing 

pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  BroyhUl  of  Virginia  for,  with  mJ: 
ry  against.  .     .,^.        a 

Mr.  Whltehurst  for,  with  Mr.  Price  ol 

against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Annunzlo  with  Mr.  Anderson  ^f  mi- 
nols. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Betts. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  Stokes  with  Mr.  Culver. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  with  Mr.  Haitlngs. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Kuyk^  mdall. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  L^ng  of 
Louisiana.  . 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  wl  H  Mr. 

Morse.  „  ... 

Mr.  MUler  of  California  with  Mr.  P^tls. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Orover. 

Mr.  Puclnskl  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Runnels  with  Mr.  Bshleman. 

Mr.  Fountain  with  Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Kyi. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Lujan. 

Mr!  Casey  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Ruppe 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. _  , 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mrs.  D^  ryer. 

Mr.  Flowers  with  Mr.  Landgrebe. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Vander  Ja  jt. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Veysey. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Qaimanakls. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Flynt.  I 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Mahon. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Udall .  I 

Mrs.  Andrews  of  Alabama  with  Mr.JToung 
of  Texas. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Whltten. 

Mr.  Carney  with  Mr.  Collins  of  ni  nols. 

Mrs.  Chlsholm  with  Mr.  Rees. 

Mr.  Hagan  with  Mr.  Kee. 

Mr.  Roberta  with  Mr.  Symington. 

Mr.  MoUoban  with  Mrs.  Gh-lffltha. 

Mr.  Steed  with  Mr.  Bingham. 

Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  Curlln. 

Mr.  Scbeuer  with  Mr.  Patman. 

Mr.  Rangel  with  Mr.  Eckbardt. 

Mr.  PuroeU  wltb  Mr.  Pryor  of  Arki  naai. 


Mr.  TERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Broyhill).  If  he  had  been 
present  he  would  have  voted  "yea."  I 
voted  "nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and 
vote  "present." 

Bdr.  SPRINGER  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  voted 
"yea."  I  intended  to  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  TALCOTT  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annotmced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  Include 
extraneous  matter  on  the  Waldie  amend- 
ment and  on  the  biU  H.R.  12202. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  ARTHUR  E. 
SUMMERFTKT.D 

(Mr.  RIEOLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlcs.) 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
sadness  to  draw  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  imf ortunate  death  yester- 
day of  former  Postmaster  General 
Arthur  E.  Summerfleld. 

Mr.  Summerfleld  was  a  constituent  of 
mine  who  lived  and  worked  in  Flint. 
Mich.  As  a  hard-working  member  of  the 
Eisenhower  Cabinet  for  8  years,  he 
served  effectively  and  with  a  great  honor. 

We  in  the  Republican  Party  are  espe- 
cially indebted  to  him  for  his  leadership 
within  our  party,  including  a  period  of 
distinguished  service  as  Republican  na- 
tional chairman.  He  was  a  strong  and 
creative  leader  for  this  coimtry,  the 
State  of  Michigan  and  the  city  of  Flint. 

We  will  miss  him  and  his  untiring 
efforts  to  help  solve  himian  problems.  I 
know  his  many  friends  in  the  Congress 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  join  me  in 
extending  the  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
wife  and  his  family. 

At  the  end  of  tributes  from  my  col- 
leagues I  am  attaching  articles  from  the 
Flint  Journal,  the  New  York  Times,  the 
Washington  Post,  and  the  Detroit  News 
for  Induslon  in  the  Record. 

(From  tbe  Flint  Journal.  Apr.  38.  1973) 
Mnj.ntxK  LatJiM  Bvititxamjajt 

Oov.  William  O.  MlUiken  made  tbe  t<A\ow- 
Ing  statement  today  upon  bearing  of  tbe 
death  of  Arthur  B.  Summerfleld: 

"Arthur  Summerfleld  was  a  man  wbo, 
throughout  hla  lifetime,  poneaaed  an  alert. 
Intense  Interest  In  tbe  world  around  blm. 

"He  waa  both  a  aucoeaaful  buslneaiman 
and  a  public  servant  wbo  cared  much  about 
tbe  people  In  his  country,  his  community 
of  Flint  and  the  state  of  Michigan, 

"Hla  driving  dealra  for  repeal  of  tbe  auto 
exelae  tax  waa  a  recent  taatlmony  to  bla  abil- 
ity to  oombln*  vwvnamt  with  actUm  at  a 


time  In  lUe  when  many  are  willing  to  accept 
more  passive  pursuits. 
"Michigan  and  tbe  nation  will  mlaa  him." 

Four  Job  Was  SoKTOf o  Mau. 

Arthur  E.  Summerfleld  Sr.  began  hla  work- 
ing life  handing  out  mall  In  an  axle  factory. 
The  high  point  of  his  career,  perhaps,  waa 
the  eight  years  be  apent  as  UJS.  postmaster 
general,  delivering  mall  to  every  home  and 
business  in  the  United  States. 

In  between,  he  built  a  true  family  business. 

In  tbe  beginning,  his  wife,  Miriam,  waa  hla 
most  valuable  aide.  When  he  became  en- 
meshed In  the  national  p<dltlcal  scene,  bis 
son,  Arthur  E.  Jr.,  "Bud",  stepped  Into  his 
car  salesman's  shoes. 

Mr.  Summerfleld  left  school  at  13  to  go  to 
work  at  the  old  Weston-Mott  Co.  as  an  office 
boy  running  errands  and  delivering  mall  for 
12  hours  a  day. 

He  worked  at  Bulck  for  a  short  period  and 
was  an  inspector  in  tbe  ammunition  depart- 
ment at  Chevrolet  during  World  War  I. 

By  1919.  at  19,  he  had  married  Miriam  W. 
Oralm  and  tbe  two  were  Involved  in  extensive 
do-it-yourself  remodeling  of  tbelr  small 
home. 

The  war's  end  was  followed  by  a  business 
depression,  however,  and  tbe  Summerflelds 
put  their  home  up  for  sale. 

Surprisingly,  they  made  a  small  proflt. 
They  then  bought  another  rundown  home, 
remodeled  and  sold  It,  and  were  In  the  real 
estate  business,  buying  small  properties.  Im- 
proving them,  and  selling  them. 

Mrs.  Sununerfleld  minded  the  office,  kept 
the  books,  and  made  appointments.  In  1920 
they  added  Insurance  sales. 

In  1924,  Mr.  Summerfleld  founded  tbe 
Summerfleld  Oil  Co.,  which  dlatrlbuted  Pure 
OH  products  until  1937. 

When  the  stock  market  crashed  In  1929, 
the  Summerflelds  took  a  chance  and  mort- 
gaged their  home  In  order  to  buy  a  Chevro- 
let franchise. 

"Dad  said  the  only  chance  he  had  to  get 
something  that  good  was  a  time  when  no- 
body else  wanted  It,"  hla  son  said  later. 

The  Summerfleld  Chevrolet  Co.  opened  Its 
doors  at  2714-14  N.  Saginaw  on  Jan.  4,  1936, 
showing  off  a  line  of  1930  model  Chevya  to 
the  accompaniment  of  two  singing  groups, 
the  Owen  Sisters  and  the  Wolverine  Quartet. 

Mr.  Summerfleld  was  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  flrm.  R.  Spencer  Bishop,  tbe 
late  Flint  banker,  was  vice  president  and  a 
partner,  Donald  Maglnn,  Mt.  Morrla  busl- 
neaaman  waa  aecretary-treaaurer. 

Mrs.  Summerfleld  as  before,  waa  office  man- 
ager. 

The  buslneaa  grew,  with  several  expanalons 
and  addltlona.  In  1948,  Mr.  Summerfleld 
added  a  Chevrolet  dealership  In  Grand 
Raplda. 

Tbe  Flint  dealership  waa  started  with  a 
alngle  building  with  10,000  aquare  feet  of 
q>aoe,  a  stock  of  parta  valued  at  about  96.000. 
and  38  employea. 

When  the  aenlor  Sununerfleld  went  to 
Waahlngton  aa  Poatmaater  General  In  1963, 
bis  son  who  started  In  1946  as  a  service  sales- 
man, became  president  and  general  manager. 

By  that  time,  floor  space  had  grown  to 
nearly  SO.CHX)  square  feet,  tbe  dealership  waa 
carrying  a  parts  Inventory  worth  more  than 
$160,000,  and  la  no>w  <Mie  of  the  largest  car 
dealerships  In  tbe  country. 

In  recent  years,  Mr.  Sununerfleld's  aon  has 
been  tbe  majority  owner  In  tbe  Flint  Chev- 
rolet dealerablp  and  in  truck  dealerablpa  In 
Gary,  Ind.  and  Chicago.  The  elder  Stimmer- 
fleld  waa  board  chairman  of  Summerfleld 
Chevrolet.  Hla  aon  la  tta«  flrm'a  preatduit. 

OOP  T  **!«■■  Orm  Tamim  to  Suhkkuulo 

National    and    local    Republican    leadera 

pralaed  Arthur  E.  Summerfleld  today  aa  a 

man  wbo  aerved  hla  country  weU. 

Michigan  congreaamen  giving  tributaa  to 
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Mr.  Summerfleld  Included  U.S.  Sen.  Robert 
P.  Griffin,  UJ3.  Rep.  Gerald  R.  Ford  of  Grand 
Rapids  and  U.S.  Rep.  Donald  W.  Rlegle  Jr., 
R-Fllnt. 

Griffin  la  tbe  minority  whip  In  tbe  r.S. 
Senate  and  Ford  Is  tbe  Houae  minority  leader. 
Both  were  cloae  and  longtime  peraonal 
friends  of  Mr.  Sununerfleld. 

Rlegle  said  Mr.  Summerfleld'a  death  la  a 
tremendous  loss  to  Flint  "because  he  was  one 
of  the  most  vital  driving  forces  In  community 
problem-solving." 

Rlegle  said  that  although  he  and  Mr.  Sum- 
merfleld sometimes  did  not  agree  on  Issues, 
they  remained  friends  and  that  he  "very 
much  respected  Mr.  Summerfleld  and  his 
point  of  view,  and  I'm  de^ly  saddened  by 
his  death." 

Rlegle  cited  Mr.  Summerfleld'a  frlendablp 
with  President  Nixon  and  aald  that  Mr.  Sum- 
merfleld often  was  Instriunental  In  helping 
to  obtain  tbe  Nixon  administration's  Intereat 
In  Flint  area  problems. 

"On  a  number  of  occaslona  I  worked  with 
him  on  different  kinds  of  community  proj- 
ects and  federal  aid  programs,"  said  Rlegle. 
"He  was  a  terrlflc  person  to  have  on  a  prob- 
lem-solving team.  He  leaves  a  big  pair  of 
shoes  for  the  rest  of  ua  to  try  to  fill." 

Ford,  who  served  In  Congress  throughout 
Mr.  Summerfleld 's  eight  years  as  U.S.  Post- 
master General,  often  worked  closely  with 
blm  on  Republican  party  matters. 

"Art  Summerfleld  was  a  truly  dedicated 
American,"  Ford  said  today. 

"He  bad  flrm  convlctlona,  imllmlted  en- 
ergy, and  a  foUow-througb  that  uaually 
brought  reaulta.  Michigan  and  the  nation 
have  lost  an  outstanding  citizen  and  I  will 
miss  him  as  a  friend." 

Griffin  said  he  was  greatly  saddened  to  bear 
of  Mr.  Sununerfleld's  death. 

"He  was  a  great  American  who  served  his 
country  unaelflsbly  and  with  distinction  as 
a  member  of  President  Elsenhower's  cabinet," 
OrUfln  aald. 

"Art  Sununerfleld  was  a  great  flgbter  for 
the  principles  In  which  he  believed. 

"Michigan  and  tbe  nation  have  lost  a  dls- 
tlngulabed  son.  I  have  lost  a  friend." 

David  Laro,  Genesee  County  Republican 
chairman,  noted  that  Mr.  Summerfleld  bad 
good  rapport  with  persona  In  Washington, 
D.C.,  In  both  political  parties,  enabling  him 
to  exert  "a  definite  Influence  on  the  policies 
of  this  country  by  being  able  to  approach 
the  persons  wbo  are  formulating  those  poli- 
cies." 

Said  Laro:  "We  mourn  tbe  loss  of  Arthur 
Summerfleld  as  a  political  and  civic  leader. 
Our  respect  for  bis  extraordinary  ability  to 
achieve  results  in  government  regardleaa  of 
the  obstacles  Is  unlimited. 

"He  worked  for  the  good  of  tbe  country." 

Laro  said  Mr.  Summerfleld  recently  told 
blm  that  his  successful  efforts  In  promoting 
the  repeal  of  tbe  7  per  cent  federal  exelae 
tax  on  new  car  aales  was  "one  of  bis  proudeat 
houra." 

Mr.  Summerfleld  la  tbe  one  who  went  to 
Griffin  and  to  the  White  Houae,  and  con- 
vinced them  of  the  need  for  repeal  of  the  tax, 
Laro  said. 

In  bis  tribute,  GrUBn  cited  Mr.  Summer- 
field's  "great  htfp  to  me  In  working  succesa- 
fully  for  the  repeal  of  the  auto  excise  tax." 

Said  Griffin:  "He  worked  untiringly  for  hla 
state  and  for  a  healthy  automotive  Induatry 
upon  which  so  many  depend  for  their  llvll- 
hood  In  Michigan." 

Rlegle  aald  Mr.  Summerfleld  waa  one  of  tbe 
best  of  the  nation's  pcdltlcal  strategists. 

"He  was  a  tremendoualy  Important  man 
In  the  Elsenhower  admlnlatratlon,  even  more 
■o  than  he  baa  been  recognised  aa  being  pub- 
licly." Rlegle  aald. 

"President  Baenhower  had  tremendous  re- 
spect for  Mr.  Sununerfleld,  and  tbe  fact  that 
be  remained  In  the  ci^lnet  for  eight  yeaia 
says  much  tot  hla  role  In  that  cabinet. 
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"PoUtlcaUy,  he  pUyed  a  very  central  role, 
first  In  General  Elsenhower'a  nomination  \n 
1962  and  In  the  presidential  campaigns  of 
1962  and  1956." 

BT     COMMITNTrT    LZADESS 

Tributes  for  Artbiur  E.  Summerfleld  came 
from  leaders  of  tbe  Plint  community  tooay. 

Mayor  Francis  E.  Ummer  aald  Mr.  Siunmer- 
fleld's  death  is  a  "great  loea." 

"He  was  a  good  door  opener."  Llnuner  cc«n- 
mented.  pointing  out  that  Mr.  Siunmerfleld 
often  made  arrangementa  for  local  offlciala  to 
meet  with  top  federal  officials. 

"He  often  used  his  Influence  to  bring  peo- 
ple together  to  alt  down  and  talk  about  a 
problem." 

Harding  Mott,  president  of  tbe  Mott 
Foundation,  oaUed  Mr.  Siunmerfleld  "a  sinew 
of  strength  in  tbe  life  at  Flint  for  nearly 
half  a  century. 

"It  is  a  great  tribute  to  his  character,"  Mott 
said,  "that  when  be  was  In  high  places  both 
In  government  and  business  he  never  forgot 
the  Flint  community.  His  devotion  and  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  Flint  will  remain  evident 
for  years  to  come." 

Lawrence  P.  Ford,  president  of  the  Flint 
Area  Chamber  of  Commerce,  said  tbe  city 
"will  And  It  difficult  to  flU  the  void  left  by 
him. 

"He  was  not  only  an  Inspiration  to  us  but 
one  we  could  always  count  upon." 

Mr.  Sununerfleld  was  "a  real  doer,  not  Just 
a  talker,"  Ford  said. 

Thomas  R.  Welch,  executive  dlrectw  of  the 
chamber,  called  Mr.  Stmamerfleld  "one  of  the 
old  breed." 

"He  said  what  be  b^eved  and  you  could 
either  take  It  or  Iim^  It,"  Welch  said.  "He 
was  a  guy  that  could  get  something  done. 
Not  many  people  In  the  conununlty  could 
pick  up  the  phone  and  call  Washington  like 
he  oould. 

"I  don't  know  of  anyone  that  can  take  his 
place." 

Charles  Stewart  Mott  said  today  that  the 
death  of  Arthur  F.  Summerfleld  was  "a  great 
shock." 

"He  was  a  very  good  friend  and  we  were 
very  fond  of  each  other,"  said  the  96-year-oId 
Flint  philanthropist.  "Summerfleld  was  a  ter- 
rlflc worker.  He  was  always  working  haider 
than  he  should." 

Mr.  Mott  recalled  that  when  he  received 
tbe  Big  Brother  of  the  Year  Award  from 
President  Dwlght  D.  Etsentaower,  Mr.  Siun- 
merfleld Introduced  him  to  the  president 
wltb  this  remark: 

"It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  Introduce  my 
first  employer  to  my  present  employer — I 
carried  the  mall  for  both." 

Mr.  Sununerfleld  was  then  postmaster  gen- 
eral. As  a  youth,  he  had  been  an  office  boy, 
carrying  mall,  at  the  Weston-Mott  plant  In 
Flint  which  was  owned  by  Mr.  Mott. 

"He  was  a  wonderful  friend  and  a  great 
citizen,"  Mr.  Mott  said. 

Laveme  Marshall,  secretary  of  the  Flint 
AutomobUe  Dealers  Association,  said  tiiat 
"we  have  lost  a  friend  Ot  evwy  dealer  In  the 
country. 

"He  was  a  man  of  imbellevable  energy,  who 
was  vitally  Interested  In  every  problem  we 
had.  He  never  let  up  on  anything." 


Akthub  E.  Sttiucbifieij)  Dies  at  73 
Artbiu'  E.  Summerfleld,  73,  who  as  UJS. 
postmaster    general    In    the    1950's   reached 
political  heights  never  achieved  by  any  other 
Flint  man,  Is  dead. 

Mr.  Summerfleld  died  about  4  ajn.  today 
at  Good  Samaritan  Hospital  in  West  Palm 
Beach,  Fla.  He  had  been  in  tbe  hospital  since 
April  6  with  pneumonia.  He  bad  been 
troubled  with  a  heart  ailment  In  recent 
years. 

His  son,  Arthtu-  E.  Summerfleld  Jr.,  reached 
by  Tbe  Journal  at  the  family's  yacht  at  West 
Palm  Beach,   said  services   will   tw   either 


Friday  or  Saturday  at  First  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Flint.  Btu-ial  will  be  In  Sunset 
Hills. 

Arrangements  will  be  aimounced  later  by 
Dodds-Dumanols  Funeral  Home.  Contribu- 
tions are  being  made  to  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church  Memorial  Fund.  There  will  be 
a  memorial  service  at  10  a.m.  Tbiusday  at 
Summerfleld  Elementary  School  in  Flint. 

The  younger  Summerfleld  said  President 
Nixon  had  called  the  family  a  few  days  ago 
to  inquire  about  Mr.  Sununerfleld's  condi- 
tion. 

Mr.  Summerfleld  was  elected  Republican 
national  chairman  in  1952  and  directed 
Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower's  successful  bid  for 
president  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Mr.  Summerfleld  bad  gone  to  Paris  to  urge 
Elsenhower  to  run  for  the  presidency  when 
Elsenhower  was  conunander  of  Allied  powers 
in  Eur{q>e,  In  charge  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  armed  forces. 

When  Eisenhower  appointed  him  poet- 
master  general,  Mr.  Sununerfleld  became  the 
only  Flint  man  ever  to  achieve  Cabinet 
status.  He  served  in  that  position  through 
the  eight  years  of  the  Elsenhower  adminis- 
tration. 

Mr.  Sununerfleld,  founder  of  Summerfleld 
Chevrolet  Co.,  a  large  auto  dealership  at  2712 
N.  Saginaw,  continued  to  be  an  important 
flgure  in  politics  and  in  civic  and  business 
endeavors  xuitll  his  death. 

Preferring  to  work  In  the  background,  Mr. 
Summerfleld  was  Flint's  most  Influential 
citizen  m  liaison  with  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration. 

He  had  been  a  friend  of  Richard  M.  Nixon's 
since  before  Eisenhower's  flrst  presidential 
campaign,  during  which  Nixon  was  the  vice 
presidential  candidate. 

Mr.  Summerfleld  stood  solidly  behind 
Nixon  when  some  other  political  leaders 
talked  of  removing  Nixon  from  the  Elsen- 
hower ticket  as  a  result  of  a  controversy  over 
a  Nixon  campaign  fund. 

"Some  people  wanted  to  change  vice  pres- 
idential candidates,"  Summerfleld  recalled 
years  later.  "But  I  reminded  them  that  this 
would  require  another  national  convention. 
And  as  national  chairman,  I  was  not  going 
to  call  another  convention." 

Instead,  he  arranged  the  pxvchase  of  tele- 
vision time  In  which  Nixon  delivered  his 
famous  "Checkers"  speech,  successfully  punc- 
turing the  issue  and  remaining  on  the  ticket. 
Mr.  Sununerfleld's  Influence  was  felt  In 
many  ways  locally,  and  often  behind  the 
scenes. 

His  influence  was  called  the  major  reason 
for  the  federal  government's  decision  to  set 
aside  $5  million  for  an  urban  renewal  project 
in  tbe  Doyle  School  area  north  of  downtown. 
Another  example  came  last  year  when  a 
delegation  of  Flint  citizens  wanted  to  dis- 
cuss a  regional  airport  plan  wltb  federal 
officials.  Mr.  Siuiunerfleld  was  able  to  arrange 
a  meeting  of  the  group  with  John  B.  Volpe, 
secretary  of  tran^wrtation,  and  the  chleffe 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration. 

Mr.  Summerfleld  also  was  Instrumental  In 
helping  the  city  reach  an  agreement  with 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  to  remove  Its  tracks 
thro\igh  downtown  Flint.  Tbe  track  removal 
is  scheduled  to  t>egln  in  August. 

Last  year  be  testifled  before  the  VS.  Houaa 
Ways  and  Means  Oonunlttee,  urging  repeal 
of  the  7  percent  excise  tax  on  automobiles. 
Congress  rejiealed  tbe  tax-  later  in  the  ye«tr. 
and  Insiders  said  Mr.  Summerfleld  was  great- 
ly Influential  in  bringing  that  about. 

Arthur  Sununerfleld  Jr.  said  today  that  his 
father  developed  parts  of  President  Nixon's 
new  economic  policy  announced  last  Augtist 
and  was  the  liaison  man  between  the  admin- 
istration and  Democratic  members  of  Con- 
greaa  In  getting  tbe  economic  package 
through  Congresa. 

Flint  leaders  have  often  said  privately  that 
Mr.  Sununerfltid  was  Flint's  most  important 
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citizen,  even  In  recent  years,  In  terms  of  hto 
stature  with  the  federal  acUnlnlstratlc  a. 

He  also  remained  active  In  buslnesi .  Last 
year,  Mr.  Summerfleld  was  named  Mli  lilgan 
Automobile  Dealer  of  the  Year  by  the  Mich- 
igan Automobile  Dealers  Association.  |Je  or- 
ganized a  group  of  200  General  Motors  fctock- 
holders  to  "stand  up  and  speak  out"  f  )r  OM 
management  at  the  annual  OM  stockh  >lder's 
meeting  last  year.  In  an  effort  to  o  »unter 
the  voices  of  Campaign  OM  backers  \X,  the 
meeting. 

Mr.  Sununerfleld  was  reluctant  to  ti  Ik  for 
publication  about  his  many  actlvltle  i,  but 
he  was  almost  a  legend  In  his  lifetime  i  mong 
the  city's  civic  leaders. 

They  recalled  accounts  of  his  powsrs  in 
national  and  State  politics  and  of  his  1  npor- 
tant  role  In  the  start  of  one  of  TliOD  las  E. 
Dewey's  runs  for  the  Presidency. 

Mr.  Summerfleld  was  bom  In  Plnco  uiing 
and  came  to  Flint  with  his  family  wh  sn  he 
was  nine.  His  first  Job — delivering  nuul  for 
the  Weerton-Mott  Co.  here — was  recalled!  years 
later  When  he  became  postmaster  geneiial. 

Before  opening  his  Chevrolet  franchise  in 
1929,  he  sold  real  estate  and  became  an  oil 
distributor. 

Mr.  Summerfleld  got  his  start  in  p<Iltlcs 
when  he  and  a  few  other  men  organl  led  a 
can^palgrn  for  Republican  presidential  i  oml- 
nee  Wendell  L.  Wllkte  In  1940. 

Three  years  later  he  was  named  fli  ance 
director  of  the  Republican  Michigan  Ce  itral 
Conunlttee  and  set  up  a  new  financing  plan 
which  was  later  to  be  copied  by  other  si  ites. 

Mr.  Summerfleld's  energy  and  org«  klza- 
tional  ability  led  him  up  the  ladder  li  the 
state  and  national  Republican  organlza  ilons 
until  he  beceune  national  chairman  In  1962. 

Besides  his  wife  of  64  years,  Miriam  and 
his  son,  Mr.  Summerfleld  Is  survived  by  a 
daughter,  Mrs.  John  A.  BiacArthur,  ]  lint; 
five  grandchildren  and  one  great  gran  [Ison. 

NnoN  MotrsMB  Summxsfiku) 

President  Nixon  Issued  the  following  i  tate- 
ment  today  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  A  -thur 
E.  Sununerfleld. 

"Mrs.  Nlzon  and  I  Join  with  fellow  citi- 
zens across  the  country  in  moumln) :  the 
death  of  Arthur  E.  Summerfleld  and  1 1  ex- 
pressing our  deepest  sympathy  to  his  ft  mily. 

"He  was  a  loyal  and  good  friend.  Hi  was 
an  ardent  and  dedicated  Republican.  H  i  was 
devoted  to  his  country,  and  in  his  serri  ce  to 
both  party  and  country  he  earned  thelhlgh 
admiration  of  men  and  women  from  jboth 
sides  ot  the  political  alale. 

"He  will  be  remembered  by  history  las  a 
great  American  whose  career  was  sym  3oUc 
of  the  finest  aspects  of  our  national  chjo'ac 
ter." 

The  Stunmerfleld  party  reported  that  t>res 
Ident   Nlzon   inquired   about   Mr.   Sun  mer 
field's  condition  in  a  telephone  convers  ttlon 
a  few  days  ago  with  the  family  In  West  palm 
Beach,  FIil 

ABTRCT    STTMBCmriELO A    "SKI,r-MADE    ilAN 

Arthur  E.  Summerfield's  Insatiable  in1  erest 
in  politics  carried  him  to  the  chairma:  ishlp 
of  the  National  Republican  Committer 
the  office  of  United  States  postmaster 
eraL 

He  was  the  only  Flint  man  ever  to  attain 
a  presidential  cabinet  position,  serving 
years  during  the  administration  of 
D.  Elsenhower. 

His  wife.  Miriam,  remarked  while  Sun^er- 
fleld  was  postmaster  general,  that  his 
"an  example  of  a  self-made  man  in  th( 
American  tradition." 

Bom  in  Pinconnlng  March  17,  189{ , 
Summerfleld   attended   school   In  Bay 
before  coming  to  Flint  with  his  family 
he  was  9  years  old. 

He   con^>Ieted  only  the  eighth 
fact  that  was  known  for  years  by  only 
and  astounded  many  associates  and  fl|ends 
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when  It  came  to  light  at  a  tesftimonlal  dinner 
in  1962. 

For  the  story  of  his  early  business  career, 
see  accompanying  article. 

During  the  1930b  most  of  Blr.  Summer- 
field's  energies  were  spent  building  his  busi- 
ness, the  Sxunmerfleld  Chevrolet  Co.,  which 
he  had  opened  in  1930.  By  1986  he  had  twice 
enlarged  his  building  and  expanded  his  em- 
ployment from  a  to  180. 

An  impromptu  discussion  in  1938  with 
Jamea  Rooaevelt,  son  of  President  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  during  a  visit  to  Washington 
may  have  played  a  part  in  sharpening  Mr. 
Sununerfleld's  interest  In  politics. 

An  appointment  to  talk  with  FDR's  son  for 
16  minutes  was  set  up  by  a  Flint  congress- 
man after  hearing  some  of  Mr.  Summerfleld's 
views  on  economic  and  labor  Issues. 

The  discussion  in  the  White  House  lasted 
45  minutes,  with  Roosevelt  reportedly  agree- 
ing on  some  points,  taking  issue  with  others. 

But  legend  is  that  an  incident  in  Flint  in 
1940  provided  the  Impetus  for  Mr.  Summer- 
fleld's active  interest  in  politics. 

The  late  Wendell  L.  WiUkle  appeared  in 
Flint  Oct.  1  as  the  Republican  presidential 
candidate  and  was  met  at  a  rally  In  front 
of  the  IMA  Auditorium  by  only  a  small 
gathering.  In  fact  he  was  lxx>ed  by  many 
in  the  group. 

"I  did  not  like  what  I  saw."  Mr.  Summer- 
field  said  later.  Within  an  hour  he  and  a 
handful  of  other  men  met  to  organize  a 
campaign  for  Wlllkle  in  Genesee  County. 
When  Michigan  returns  for  that  election 
were  tabulated,  the  county  had  won  the 
state  for  WUlkle. 

Mr.  Summerfleld's  political  activities  grew 
after  the  1940  elections.  Two  years  later  he 
narrowly  missed  being  me  Republican  nomi- 
nee for  Michigan  secretary  of  state. 

Early  in  1943  Mr.  Summerfield  was  ap- 
pointed finance  director  of  the  Republican 
Michigan  Central  Committee.  He  was  alarmed 
at  political  financing  methods  in  which  a 
few  men  and  the  candidates  were  paying  most 
of  the  cost  of  campaigns. 

With  his  business  acumen,  he  set  up  a 
new  financing  plan  which  later  was  to  be 
copied  by  other  states.  Under  the  "Summer- 
fleld Plan,"  Republican  expenditures  in 
Michigan  were  budgeted  for  the  first  time. 

During  the  World  War  II  years,  Mr.  Sum- 
merfleld served  as  Michigan  chairman  of  the 
automotive  committee  of  the  National  Auto- 
mobile Dealers  Association.  He  recruited  more 
than  5.000  skilled  mechanics  and  several  hun- 
dred officers  for  the  Army  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment. 

In  1944  he  was  elected  Republican  national 
committeeman  at  Chicago.  For  the  post  he 
had  the  support  of  the  political  machine  of 
Oov.  Harry  F.  Kelly  as  well  as  help  from  the 
labor  ranks. 

The  following  year  friends  began  urging 
him  to  seek  the  nomination  for  governor  of 
Michigan.  He  toyed  with  the  idea,  but  never 
worked  for  the  nomination. 

In  1948  Mr.  Sunmierfleld  attracted  national 
political  attention  when  his  name  was  men- 
tioned as  a  dark-horse  possibility  for  chair- 
man of  the  Republican  National  Committee. 

He  was  gaining  a  wide  reputation  as  a 
dynamic  personality  and  a  capable  organizer 
who  had  performed  with  marked  ability 
every  duty  assigned  to  him  by  the  national 
chairman. 

However,  he  said  he  did  not  want  the  Job. 

He  became  regional  vice  chairman  of  the 
National  Republican  Finance  Committee  in 
1946.  He  was  in  charge  of  fund  raising  In 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Indiana  and 
Ohio. 

Unanimously  re-elected  in  1948  as  national 
committeeman,  Mr.  Summerfleld  was  pro- 
moting the  late  Sen.  Arthur  E.  Vandenberg 
for  presidential  nomination.  But  it  was  a 
difficult  position  because  Vandenberg  re- 
fiised  to  become  an  avowed  candidate. 

In  1949  Mr.  Summerfleld  was  named  ex- 


ecutive chairman  of  the  Republican  National 
Strategy  Committee,  having  demonstrated 
an  ability  to  work  with  congressmen  on  pol- 
icy and  strategy. 

He  resigned  a  year  later,  however,  because 
a  younger  element  to  which  he  belonged  did 
not  always  agree  with  the  policies  of  national 
chairman  Ouy  O.  Oabrielson. 

In  1952,  after  delivering  a  bloc  of  Michigan 
votes  instrumental  in  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower's 
selection  over  Robert  A.  IWt  as  presidential 
nominee,  Mr.  Summerfleld  was  elected  na- 
tional chairman.  He  succeeded  Oabrielson, 
who  had  been  accused  by  Eisenhower  lead- 
ers of  showing  favoritism  toward  Taft. 

In  directing  Elsenhower's  successful  cam- 
paign, Summerfield  set  up  an  organization 
of  half  a  million  workers,  at  the  same  time 
recounciling  the  Taft  and  Elsenhower  forces. 

With  the  Elsenhower  victory  came  Mr. 
Summerfleld's  appointment  as  postmaster 
general — a  political  height  never  before 
reached  by  a  Flint  man. 

In  December,  1952,  a  throng  of  3,000  at- 
tended a  testimonial  dinner  in  the  IMA 
Auditorium  to  pay  Mr.  Sununerfield  tribute. 
The  president-elect,  returning  to  the  U.S. 
from  abroad,  told  Mr.  Sununerfield  by  way  of 
a  recording: 

"Through  your  contribution  we  will  have 
a  better  government." 

Shortly  after  Mr.  Summerfield  took  over 
his  new  duties,  a  Southern  newspaper  asked 
the  White  House  why  he,  rather  than  a 
postal  career  man,  had  been  appointed  post- 
master general. 

Replied  the  President's  press  secretary. 
James  C.  Haggerty : 

"The  President  appointed  Mr.  Summerfleld 
because  he  bad  faith  In  his  business  experi- 
ence and  ability  and  believes  it  was  necessary 
to  get  a  businessman  Into  the  Post  Office 
Department  so  that  a  good  Job  of  rehabilita- 
tion and  reorganization  of  that  department 
could    get    under    way    immediately." 

Although  Mr.  Summerfleld  was  credited 
with  improving  efficiency  in  the  department 
during  his  term,  he  reported  disappointingly 
to  Eisenhower  after  submitting  his  resigna- 
tion in  January,  1961 — that  the  operating 
deficit  had  grown  diurlng  the  eight  years  of 
the  administration. 

Eisenhower  told  Mr.  Summerfleld  the 
postal  system  under  his  direction  "has  been 
better  and  more  efficient  than  ever  before  in 
our  history." 

"U.S.  Mall."  Mr.  Summerfleld's  history  of 
the  U.S.  postal  service  as  told  to  Charles 
Hurd.  was  published  in  1960  by  Holt,  Rine- 
hart  &  Winston,  as  the  postmaster  general 
neared  the  end  of  his  term. 

Noting  that  the  postal  deficit  from  1946  to 
1960  totaled  $6.8  billion.  Mr.  Summerfleld  de- 
clared in  the  lx)ok  that  the  postal  service 
"can  and  must  be  placed  on  a  basis  of  pay- 
ing its  own  way." 

However,  he  went  on.  "It  is  unlikely  to 
achieve  this  basis  as  long  as  it  remains  at  the 
mercy  of  some  members  of  the  Congress  who 
will  use  their  power  over  It  to  suit  their  po- 
litical ambitions  and  purposes." 

He  said  the  "staggering  postal  losses"  were 
due  to  inflationary  rises  In  costs  of  wages, 
transportation  and  supplies  "without  com- 
pensating increases  in  revenues." 

During  his  early  years  In  office,  Mr.  Stun- 
merfleld became  alarmed  over  use  of  the 
malls  to  send  obscene  literature  and  pictures 
around  the  country. 

He  fought  a  six-year  battle  against  pornog- 
raphy peddlers,  ending  in  a  Chicago  grand 
Jury  Indictment  early  In  1961  of  81  persons 
for  conspiring  to  send  obscene  materials 
through  the  malls. 

He  suffered  a  major  disappointment,  how- 
ever. In  one  phase  of  his  fight  against  ob- 
scene materials  when  a  New  T<x1c  court  held 
that  the  \inexpurgated  Teraton  of  the  novel 
"Xady  Chatterley's  Lover"  was  mailable.  Mr. 
StimmeiDeld  had  banned  the  book  from  the 
malls. 
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Among  other  marks  of  Mr.  Summerfleld's 
term  were  a  stress  on  wider  knowledge  and 
use  of  commemorative  stamps,  appeanmce  of 
red,  white  and  blue  postal  vehicles  and  a  post 
office  modemlEatlon  program. 

Flint's  main  post  office  was  constructed 
while  Mr.  Summerfleld  was  postmaster 
general. 

Mr.  Summerfleld  believed  that  man  with 
knowledge  and  talent  should  never  be  de- 
terred from  their  reqx>nslblllties. 

A  few  weeks  before  the  1964  Republican 
national  convention  he  tc^d  a  gathering  of 
Berrien  County  Republicans: 

"After  these  many  years  of  experience 
and  Intimate  knowledge  of  our  national 
problems  and  policies,  and  working  with  the 
greatest  leaders  of  our  time.  I  cannot  with- 
draw from  this  responsibility.  No  man  in 
this  position  has  a  right  to  do  so." 

During  the  convention  In  San  Francisco 
In  July  of  1964,  Mr.  Summerfield  declared: 
"I'm  deeper  in  national  and  Michigan  poli- 
tics now  than  I  have  ever  been." 

Mr.  Summerfield  had  worked  for  the  presi- 
dential nomination  of  Barry  M.  Gold  water 
for  months  before  the  convention,  serving  as 
co-chairman  of  the  Goldwater  finance  com- 
mittee for  North  Central  States. 

Following  Goldwater's  nomination,  Mr. 
Summerfield  commented  in  an  interview 
here  that  he  considered  himself  cast  in  the 
role  of  Intelligence  officer  for  the  Goldwater 
forces.  He  disclosed  that  he  was  a  member  of 
the  candidate's  personal  advisory  conunlttee. 

Goldwater's  defeat  by  President  Johnson 
was  a  disappointing  conclusion  to  Mr.  Sum- 
merfleld's political  career. 

[From  the  Detroit  News,  Apr.  26,  1972] 

Ex-PosTMAsm    StricBczamEui    Diss 

(By  Glenn  En^e) 

Arthur  K.  Simamerfleld,  former  nint  auto 
dealer  who  rose  to  national  political  power 
during  the  Elsenhower  years  and  held  the 
cabinet  post  at  postmaster  general,  died  to- 
day in  West  Palm  Bectch.  Bla.  He  was  73. 

Tht  tormer  chairman  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee  died  in  Good  Samaritan 
Hospital,  which  he  had  entered  two  weeks 
ago  with  double  pneumonia. 

Mr.  Summerfleld's  death  was  announced  In 
West  Palm  Beach  by  his  son,  Arthur  E.  (Bud) 
Summerfleld.  Jr. 

A  figure  In  Michigan  RepuUlcan  politics 
for  more  than  two  decades,  Mr.  Summerfleld 
quit  sCfaocri  at  age  13  to  deliver  mall  for  the 
old  Weston-Mott  Co.,  in  Flint.  Forty  years 
later,  he  was  tapped  by  the  late  President 
Eisenhower  for  a  key  role  in  his  eight-year 
Republican  administration. 

In  the  meantime  he  had  been  a  real  estate 
salesman,  an  odl  distributor  and  finally  the 
owner  of  one  of  the  world's  largest  Chevrolet 
dealerships.  He  also  became  deeply  involved 
in  both  state  and  national  politios,  figuring 
frequently  in  GOP  oontrovMsy. 

Mr.  Summerfleld's  political  career  might 
have  been  extended  had  it  not  been  for  Bairy 
Goldwater's  crushing  defeat  for  the  presiden- 
cy In  1964. 

For  months  before  the  convention  that 
nominated  Goldwater,  he  eemed  as  oochalr- 
man  of  the  Arizona  senator's  finance  com- 
mittee for  North  Central  States.  He  also  was 
a  member  of  the  candidate's  personal  advi- 
smy  committee. 

It  was  his  alignment  with  the  OOP's  con- 
servative wing  that  created  friction  with  the 
more  moderate  BepuMlcans  who  controlled 
the  MlcJiigan  party. 

In  1969  he  came  to  Detroit  ootenstMy  to 
demonstrate  new  poet  office  macblnery.  While 
here  he  ocrilatoonted  with  other  party  ftmd 
raisers  in  a  move  to  dun^  Paul  D.  Bagwetl, 
the  nominee  for  governor  the  previous  year, 
before  be  could  run  a  second  time. 

When  that  move  was  tdocked  by  Henry 
Pont  n,  the  group  then  sought  to  force  Bag- 


well to  drop  Lawrence  B.  Llndemer  as  state 
cbalrman. 

Rriations  between  Mr.  Simunerfield  and 
the  state  party  powers  became  so  strained 
that  he,  thou^  still  a  Cabinet  officer,  <nily 
reluctantly  was  given  a  delegate's  badge  for 
the  1960  national  convention. 

As  the  Goldwater  movement  developed, 
Michigan  Republican  leaders  accused  him  of 
skimming  off  badly  needed  campaign  mon- 
ey tar  the  conservative  cause. 

At  the  1964  party  convention  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, Mr.  Summerfield  sat  Impassively  on 
the  sidelines  as  the  Michigan  delegation 
staged  a  favorite  son  demonstration  for  Gov. 
Rotnney. 

Born  in  Pinconnlng,  Mich.,  March  17, 
1899,  he  attended  school  in  Bay  City  before 
his  family  moved  to  Flint  when  he  was  nine 
years  old. 

After  his  boyhood  stint  at  Weston-Mott, 
he  became  chief  Inspector  ot  the  ammunition 
department  at  C%evrolet  during  WcM'ld 
War   I. 

He  married  Miriam  W.  Gralm  in  1918.  She 
served  as  his  bookkeeper  when  he  went  into 
the  real  estate  business. 

In  1924  he  started  an  oil  distributing 
business,  and  five  years  later  he  opened  the 
Chevrolet  dealership  that  brought  him 
wealth  and  influence. 

Mr.  Summerfleld  flrst  evinced  an  interest 
in  politics  In  1940.  Only  a  small  turnout  of 
Republicans  met  the  late  Wendell  L.  Wlll- 
kle when  he  carried  bis  presidential  cam- 
paign to  Flint  late  that  year,  prompting  the 
auto  dealer  to  set  up  a  Genesee  County  or- 
gsoilzation  in  bis  behalf. 

Two  years  later  Mr.  Summerfield  narrowly 
missed  being  the  Republican  nominee  for 
Michigan  secretary  of  state.  In  1943  he  be- 
came finance  director  for  the  state  OOP  and 
the  following  year  he  was  elected  R^ublican 
national  conunltteeman. 

After  toying  with  the  Idea  of  running  for 
govern<»'  in  1944,  he  was  named  regional  vice 
chairman  of  the  National  Republican  Fi- 
nance Committee  in  1946.  In  this  poet  be  was 
in  charge  of  fund  raising  in  five  Midwestern 
states. 

In  1948  he  was  re-elected  national  commit- 
teeman and  tried  to  promote  the  late  Sen- 
ator Arthur  H.  Vandenberg  for  the  presi- 
dential nomination.  Vandenberg's  reluctance 
to  run  made  the  Job  difficult. 

At  the  1952  GOP  national  convention,  Mr. 
Summerfield  was  believed  to  be  solidly  for 
Senator  Robert  A.  Taft.  But  he  remained 
outwardly  neutral  until  almost  time  for  the 
first  roll  call,  then  delivered  the  Michigan 
delegation  to  Gen.  Elsenhower  by  a  large 
margin. 

The  move  was  rewarded  when  he  sub- 
sequently was  elected  to  succeed  Guy  Oa- 
brielson as  Republican  national  chairman. 

With  the  Elsenhower  victory  came  Mr. 
Summerfleld's  appointment  as  postmaster 
general  and  a  recognition  never  l>efore  ac- 
corded a  Flint  man. 

In  this  post  he  fought  a  continuing  war 
against  pornography  peddlers,  winning  some 
battles  and  losing  others. 

Mr.  Summerfleld  held  honorary  degrees 
from  the  University  of  Michigan;  Cleary  Col- 
lege, Ypsilanti,  which  he  served  as  a  trustee; 
and  Tbiel  College,  Greenville,  Pa.  He  was 
a  33d  degree  Mason. 

Besides  his  wife  and  son,  stirvivlng  Is  a 
daughter.  Mis.  John  E.  MteArthur. 


(From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  37,  1972] 
Ex-PosTAi,  CHixr  A.  E.  StnncBtnxLD  Dncs 

(By  Jean  R.  Halley) 
Arthur  E.  Summerfleld,  former  postmaster 
general   and  once   a  power   in   Republican 
politics,  died  yesterday  at  West  Palm  Beach, 
na.  He  was  73. 

He  was  hospitalized  two  weeks  ago  virlth 
pneiunonla  while  vacationing  there,  a  fam- 


Uy  spokesman  said.  The  family  home  is  In 
Flint.  Mich.,  where  Mr.  Siunmerfield  was  a 
successful  automobile  dealer  for  many  years. 

He  served  as  postmaster  general  during  the 
two  terms  of  President  Dwlght  D.  Elsen- 
hower, from  1953  to  1961,  and  was  consid- 
ered a  close  friend  and  confidant  to  the  chief 
executive. 

The  Job  went  to  Mr.  Siunmerfield  after  he 
delivered  a  bloc  of  Michigan  votes  to  Mr. 
Eisenhower  at  the  1952  Republican  Conven- 
tion. He  was  named  Republican  National 
Committee  Chairman  and  then  successfully 
directed  Blr.   Elsenhower's  campaign. 

Mr.  Summerfleld  was  credited  with  sup- 
porting Richard  M.  Nixon,  then  Mr.  Eisen- 
hower's running  mate,  after  questions  were 
raised  about  the  Nixon  campaign  funds  in 
California  and  some  Republicans  tried  to 
start  a  "dump  Nlzon"  movement. 

Mr.  Sununerfleld  defended  BCr.  Nixon,  and 
as  GOP  National  Committee  chairman,  ar- 
ranged for  the  purchase  of  television  time 
for  the  famous  "Checkers"  speech. 

In  a  statement  released  here  yesterday. 
President  Nixon  called  Mr.  Summerfleld  a 
"loyal  and  good  friend"  and  an  "ardent  and 
dedicated  Republican." 

His  tenure  as  postmaster  general  saw  many 
innovations  In  automation  aimed  at  stream- 
lining, modernizing  and  improving  postal 
services.  He  never  lost  his  faith  in  postal 
workers  and  once  remarked: 

"In  the  final  analysis,  it  is  people,  not 
machines,  not  laws,  nor  buildings  alone  that 
make  any  service  great." 

Mr.  Sununerfield  was  deeply  perturbed  at 
the  continuing  operating  deficit  of  the  post 
office  department  and  later  in  his  book,  "U.S. 
Mail,"  he  said  mall  service  "must  l>e  placed 
on  a  basis  of  paying  its  own  way." 

He  added,  however,  "It  is  unlikely  to 
achieve  this  basis  as  long  as  it  remains  at 
the  mercy  of  some  members  of  the  Congress 
who  will  use  their  power  over  it  to  suit  their 
political  ambitions  and  puriXMes." 

Mr.  Summerfleld  was  a  warm,  friendly 
man,  always  ready  with  a  smile  and  a  hand- 
shake. He  left  school  at  the  age  of  13  to  take 
an  office  boy's  Job  in  Flint.  In  1918  he  opened 
a  real  estate  office  and  oil  dealership. 

Prosperity  finally  came  to  him  after  1929, 
when  he  opened  a  Chevrolet  automobile 
dealership  in  Flint,  which  became  one  of  the 
nation's  largest.  He  also  owned  truck  dealer- 
ships in  Gary,  Ind.,  and  Chicago. 

After  establishing  himself  as  a  successful 
businessman.  Mr.  Summerfleld  became  in- 
terested in  politics  and  in  1940  campaigned 
for  Republican  presidential  nominee  Wendell 
Willkle. 

He  became  the  chief  fund -raiser  for  the 
Michigan  OOP  in  1934,  and  a  year  later  was 
elected  to  the  Republican  National  Commit- 
tee from  his  state. 

He  was  asked  to  run  for  chairman  of  the 
GOP  National  Conunlttee  in  1946  but  de- 
clined. In  1948,  he  led  a  group  seeking  the 
presidential  nomination  for  the  late  Sen. 
Arthur  H.  Vandenbiug  but  the  move  failed. 
The  next  year,  he  was  named  executive 
chairman  of  the  OOP's  national  strategy 
committee,  but  resigned  In  1950. 

However,  I^.  Summerfield's  influence  In 
party  affairs  continued  to  Increase  and  by 
1952  was  so  great  that  backers  of  both  Mr. 
Eisenhower  and  the  late  Sen.  Robert  A.  Taft 
of  Ohio,  who  also  was  seeking  the  presidential 
nomination,  tried  to  get  his  support. 

He  retiimed  to  Flint  after  leaving  his  CabU 
net  post  but  continued  to  participate  in 
OOP  affairs.  In  1964  he  worked  on  campaign 
finances  for  Sen.  Barry  Goldwater  of  Arizona, 
who  was  then  making  a  bid  for  the  presi- 
dency. 

In  recent  years  he  remained  chairman  of 

the  board  of  Summerfield  Cbevrolet,  but  had 

turned  over  much  of  its  operation  to  his  son. 

Arthur  Jr. 

In  addition  to  his  son.  he  is  siirvived  by 
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his  wife,  Miriam,  and  a  daughter,  Mrs. 
MacArthur. 


Join 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  27, 1973 

Akthtte  E.  Summertielo  Is  Dead;  Postmas'  n 
OxmaiAL  1952-60 — National  Chairman  or 
OOP,  Served  Eisenhower  Twice  as  d  ic- 
PAicN  Manager 

West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. — Arthur  E.  Su  tn- 
merfield.  Postmaster  General  during  \he 
eight  years  of  the  administration  of  Pn  sl- 
dent  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  and  fori  ler 
chairman  of  the  Republican  National  Ccm- 
mlttee,  died  here  today.  He  was  73  years  nld. 

Mr.  Summerfleld,  who  managed  the  Els  in- 
hower  Presidential  campaigns,  entered  Oood 
Samaritan  Hospital  two  weeks  ago,  suSe^ng 
from  double  pneumonia,  while  vacation  Ing 
here. 

He   is   survived   by  his   widow,   Mlrlan , 
son,  Arthur  S.,  a  daugbter,  Mrs.  John  M  tc- 

Arthur.    five    grandchildren    and    one    grt  %t- 
grandson. 


<be 


by 

ror 
to 


Rewarded  for  Lotaltt 
(By  Murray  Illson) 

A  highly  successful  merchandiser  in 
fleld  of  politics,  Arthur  Ellsworth  Siunm^r' 
field   got   his   start   as   a  salesman   In   i^al 
estate,  sometimes  selling  lots  after  dark 
the  light  of  his  car's  headlights. 

He  became  distributor  In  Flint,  Mich 
the  Pure  Oil  Company  In  1924  and  tume<! 
the  automobile  sales  business  after  loi 
heavily  In  the  stock  market  crash. 

The  Summerfleld  Chevrolet  Company 
which  he  organized  In  1929,  grew  raplily 
Within  a  few  years,  Mr.  Summerfleld  Aad 
branches  In  other  Michigan  cities  and  ev^n 
tually  bis  agency  became  one  of  the  blgi 
dealerships  In  the  country. 

His  contributions  to  the  nomination  jof 
General  Elsenhower  In  1952  made  him  o  ne 
of  the  country's  leading  political  flgures. 

He  became  chairman  of  the  Republic  m 
National  Committee  the  day  after  Gene:  al 
Elsenhower's  nomination.  And  when  Oe  a- 
eral  Elsenhower  was  elected,  Mr.  Summ<  t- 
fleld  became  Postmaster  General,  the  p<  st 
usually  reserved  for  the  winning  party's  lea  cl- 
ing political  strategist. 

PAINTED  THE   MAILBOXES 

Dtirlng  bis  tenure  he  was  credited  with 
having  the  nation's  drab  green  mallboies 
painted  red,  white,  and  blue,  Introducl  ig 
ball-point  pens  to  post  ofllces,  sending  t  le 
first  "missile"  mall  and  generally  taking  ste  ps 
to  modernize  the  postal  system. 

He  approved  more  new  stamps  in  196(  — 
his  last  year  as  Postmaster — than  had  been 
approved  In  any  year  In  20  years.  By  the  e  ad 
of  December,  1960,  33  new  Issues  of  stan  ps 
were  released.  The  previous  high  was  44  In 
1940. 

Among  the  16  oommemoratlve  stamps  :  e- 
leased  In  1960  were  those  for  the  Camp  F  re 
Qirls,  the  fifth  World  Forestry  CongreaB,  t  le 
50-8tar  United  States  Flag,  the  winter  Olyi  i- 
pic  Games  and  the  Boy  Scouts. 

Mr.  Summerfleld  also  revived  the  custom 
of  Issuing  memorial  stamps  for  Governme  nt 
offlclals.  The  1960  stamps  honored  John  Ft  s- 
ter  Dulles,  Secretary  of  State  under  Preside  at 
Elsenhower;  Robert  A  Taft,  the  Republlcin 
Senator  from  Ohio  who  had  been  Geneial 
Eisenhower's  principal  rival  for  the  G.OP. 
Presidential  nomination,  and  Senator  Walt  er 
F.  George,  Democrat  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Summerfleld  was  an  Indefatigable  1  oe 
Off  mail-order  pornography  and  obscenl  ;y, 
which,  in  1969,  he  described  as  a  $500-mil- 
llon-a-year  business.  He  reported  that  y«ar 
that  his  antl-obscenlty  campaign  had  :  e- 
suited  in  a  record  number  of  315  arrests 

Mr.  Summerfleld  suffered  a  notable  defi  at 
when  the  Justice  Department,  In  June,  ISBO. 
decided  not  to  ask  the  Supreme  Court jto 
reinstate  the  Post  Ofllce  ban  on  "Lady  Chfkt- 
terley's  Lover." 


The  following  year,  the  private  pornog- 
raphy collection  Mr.  Biunmerfleld  had  as- 
sembled to  flght  obscenity  was  returned  to 
Post  Office  files. 

Mr.  Summerfleld  was  born  in  Plnconnlng, 
Mich.,  on  March  17,  1899,  the  son  of  one  of 
the  earliest  rural  mall  carriers  in  the  state. 
At  13  he  left  grammar  school  to  work  as  a 
"mailbag  boy"  in  a  nearby  plant. 

lAter  he  worked  for  the  Bulck  Motor  Com- 
pany and  on  the  assembly  line  in  the  Chevro- 
let plant  in  Flint. 

WORKED   rOR    WILLKIE 

Mr.  Summerfleld  entered  politics  in  1940 
when  he  organized  a  campaign  committee 
that  helped  Wendell  L.  Wlllkle  carry  the  sUte 
that  November. 

In  1946  Mr.  Summerfleld  made  an  unsuc- 
cessful bid  for  the  gubernatorial  nomination. 
He  acquired  prestige  and  political  power  de- 
spite the  defeat,  and  when  the  Republican 

national  strategy  conunlttee  met  In  Chicago 
m  1949  to  plan  for  the  next  year's  Congres- 
sional campaigns,  Mr.  Summerfleld  was 
named  chairman. 

During  the  party's  national  convention  In 
Chicago  In  1952,  Mr.  Summerfleld  shrewdly 
held  back  his  large  block  of  uncommitted 
delegates  from  Michigan  until  the  morning 
of  the  nomination,  and  then  threw  them  be- 
hind General  Eisenhower. 

Mr.  Summerfleld,  during  his  tenure  as  Post- 
master General,  experimented  with  several 
ways  to  speed  the  mails.  On  June  8,  1959,  a 
Regulus  guided  missile  carrying  3,000  letters 
landed  on  the  Florida  coast  near  Jaclcson- 
vllle  after  a  flight  of  about  100  miles  from  the 
deck  of  a  submarine  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
Mr.  Summerfleld  hailed  the  flight  as  the  flrst 
known  "official  use  ol  missiles  by  any  Post 
Office  department  of  any  nation." 

A  year  later,  Mr.  Summerfleld  demonstrated 
an  electronic  facsimile  system  to  deliver  first- 
class  mall  across  the  country  in  seconds.  A 
letter  put  on  a  postal  form  could  be  trans- 
mitted over  television  microwaves. 

However,  in  March,  1961,  Mr.  Summerfleld's 
successor  said  that  the  facsimile  system  was 
being  abandoned  as  too  costly  to  operate. 

A  year  ago,  Mr.  Summerfleld  headed  a 
group  of  Influential  citizens  In  Flint,  Mich., 
where  the  General  Motors  Corporation  was 
born,  to  support  the  giant  auto  company 
against  what  were  termed  "vicious  attacks 
from  questionable  sources  and  disruptive 
forces." 

Members  of  the  group  said  they  were  show- 
ing their  support  for  Qi&.  because  attacks 
on  the  auto  company  were  "aimed  at  the 
vital  fabric  of  all  business  and  our  govern- 
ment and  our  way  of  life."  Mr.  Summerfleld 
was  a  large  QM.  stockholder. 

Mr.  OERALD  R.  PORD.  WUl  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  RXEX3L.E.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  appreciate  the  gentleman  yielding  to 
me. 

I  knew  Art  Summerfleld  very  intimate- 
ly since  1946.  I  had  many  political  ex- 
periences with  Art  Summerfleld  from  the 
time  that  I  returned  from  military  serv- 
ice In  1946  until  Just  before  he  passed 
away.  Those  experiences  covered  a  very 
wide  range  of  political  interest.  I  had  my 
share  of  differences  with  Art  Summer- 
field,  but  I  can  say  very  f  orthrlghtly  that 
Art  Summerfleld's  contribution  to  good 
government,  going  from  his  own  area  In 
Genesee  County  in  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan to  the  United  States  was  very 
beneficial  for  the  coimtry. 

He  was  an  untiring  worker  and  a  dedi- 
cated person.  He  had  the  highest  mo- 
tives. I  think  his  record  both  within 


Oovemment  and  without  is  one  that  his 
family  can  well  be  proud  of. 

It  was  a  record  that  was  unsdflsh  to 
the  extreme. 

I  think  it  is  tragic  that  even  in  his 
later  years  Art  Summerfleld  could  not 
do  all  of  the  things  that  he  wanted  to  do 
because  he  still  had  the  drive  and  the 
energy  and  the  desire.  Art  Summerfleld 
was  truly  a  great  American. 

I  extend  to  his  lovely  wife  Miriam 
Summerfleld  and  his  family  the  deepest 
sympathies  and  condolences  from  my 
wife  and  myself. 

Mr.  BCX30S.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader. 

Mr.  BOOGS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 

for  srieldins. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  which  have 
been  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  Rbclz),  and  by  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

I  was  very  well  acquainted  with  the 
late  and  the  distinguished  Arthur  Sum- 
merfleld. He  was  a  man  of  great  talent. 
But,  most  of  all,  he  was  a  man  of  many 
friendships.  No  one  would  say  that  h» 
was  not  partisan,  because  he  was.  How  - 
ever,  he  was  partisan  in  the  very  bear 
sense  of  the  word. 

He  stood  up  very  strcMigly  for  what 
he  thought  was  right,  but  his  friends 
were  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

In  those  dasrs,  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  I  had 
frequent  contact  with  him.  He  was  an 
able  man.  He  was  a  dedicated  man.  He 
was  always  a  very  fair  man.  Although 
he  had  many  friends  on  the  Democratic 
side  of  the  aisle,  he  never  took  contrary 
advantage  of  any  of  us.  He  had  the 
friendship  of  most  of  us. 

I  Join  with  both  of  the  gentlemen  from 
Michigan  In  expressing  the  deepest  sym- 
pathy to  his  wife  and  family. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  leader. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  during  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  life, 
character,  and  service  of  the  late  Honor- 
able Arthur  Summerfleld. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  RELAT- 
ING TO  PROVIDING  FUNDS  FOR 
EXPENSES  TO  THE  SELECT  COM- 
MITTEE ON  THE  HOUSE  RESTAU- 
RANT 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey,  from 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration, 
submitted  a  privileged  report  (Rept.  No. 
92-1031) ,  on  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  948) 
relating  to  the  provision  of  funds  for  ex- 
penses Incurred  by  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  the  House  Restaurant,  which  was 
referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


AjyrH  27y  1972 
(The  resolution  reads  as  follows : ) 

H.  Res.  948 

Resolved.  That  effective  January  3,  1972, 
expenses  Incurred  by  the  Select  Committee 
on  the  House  Restaurant,  pursuant  to  H. 
Res.  317  not  to  exceed  $29,800  Including  ex- 
penditures for  the  employment  of  clerical, 
stenographic,  and  other  assistants,  and  for 
the  procurement  of  services  of  individual 
consultants  or  organizations  thereof  pur- 
suant to  section  202(11  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946  (2  U.S.C.  72a(l)), 
shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  House  on  vouchers  authorleed  by  such 
committee,  signed  by  the  chairman  of  such 
committee,  and  approved  by  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

Sec.  2.  The  chairman  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  House  Restaiirant  shall  furnish 
the  Committee  on  Hou£e  Administration  in- 
formation with  reapect  to  the  activities  of  the 
select  conunlttee  intended  to  l)e  flnanced 
from  the  funds  authorized  by  this  resolu- 
tion. 

Sec.  3.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolu- 
tion shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions established  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  in  accordance  with  existing 
law. 
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PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  un- 
avoidably absent  from  the  Chamber 
during  teller  vote  No.  127  on  the  Waldle 
amendment  to  H.R.  12202. 

Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have  voted 
"yea." 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  requested  this  time  for  the  pur- 
pose of  asking  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  the  program  for  the  rest  of  this 
week.  If  any,  and  the  schedule  for  next 
week. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  shield? 

Mr.  OERALD  R.  PORD.  I  yield  to  the 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man yielding. 

In  reply  to  the  question  of  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  there  Is  no 
further  legislative  program  for  this 
week.  However,  as  previously  announced, 
we  do  have  our  annual  reunion  day 
tomorrow.  The  House  will  meet  at  noon. 
as  usual,  tomorrow,  and  then  recess  for 
the  remarks  of  our  returning  former 
colleagues. 

It  is  my  intention  to  ask  to  go  over 
until  Monday  when  the  House  adjourns 
on  tomorrow. 

The  program  for  next  week  Is  as 
follows: 

On  Monday  there  will  be  the  call  of 
the  Consent  Calendar  and  the  consid- 
eration of  the  following  four  suspen- 
sions: 

8.  2713.  care  for  narcotic  addicts; 

HJl.  12652,  Civil  Rifl^ts  Commission 
extension: 

HJEt.  9676,  land  transfer  to  Tennessee; 
and 

HJl.  13334.  Treasury  Department  po- 
slUons. 


On  Tuesday  there  will  be  the  call  of 
the  Private  Calendar. 

On  Wednesday  there  will  be  the  fol- 
lowing bills  for  the  consideration  of  the 
House: 

H.R.  13591,  National  Institute  of  Arth- 
ritis, Metabolism  and  Digestive  Diseases, 
under  an  open  rule,  witli  1  hour  of 
debate; 

H.R.  13089,  accelerated  reforestation 
of  national  forests,  subject  to  a  rule 
being  granted,  and  HJl.  14015.  pear 
marketing  orders,  also  subject  to  a  rule 
being  granted;  and 

For  Thursday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week.  House  Joint  Resolution  1174,  the 
dollar  devaluation  appropriations. 

Of  course,  conference  reports  may  be 
brought  up  at  any  time,  and  any  fur- 
ther program  will  be  announced  later. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
whether  we  have  complete  assuiunces 
now  that  there  will  be  no  business  what- 
soever transacted  tomorrow? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Gerald 
R.  Ford)  for  yielding  to  me,  and  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
BoGcs)  for  his  response. 


DISPENSING        WITH        CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 

WEDNESDAY    NEXT 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  business  in  order 
under  the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule  be 
dispensed  with  on  Wednesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  FROM  TOMORROW 
TO  MONDAY.  MAY  1.  1972 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs tomorrow  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SEVENTY-NINE  DAYS  AND  NO  TAX 
REFORM  PROPOSAL  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

(Mr.  GIBBONS  asked  and  was  givai 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extnmeous  matter.) 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  the 
momentous  events  of  August  15  of  last 
year.  President  Nlzon  told  Congress  that 
he  would  sutoiit  in  1072  a  "tax  reform 
program." 

On  February  7  the  dlstlngulsbed  chair- 
man of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  asked  the  PreeideDt  to  sub- 
mit this  tax  reform  program  to  Congress 
by  March  15  so  that  actioa  on  his  pro- 
posals could  be  taken  this  year. 


It  has  been  79  days  since  that  request 
was  made  by  Mr.  Mills  and  Congress  has 
yet  to  see  a  single  proposal  from  the 
Pi-esident  which  would  distribute  the 
Federal  tax  burden  more  equitably  or 
make  our  tax  laws  less  complicated  and 
confusing. 

In  fact,  highly  placed  administration 
spokesmen  continue  to  state  publicly 
that  there  is  no  need  for  tax  reform — 
that,  in  fact  tax  reform  could  be  "a  dan- 
gerous step." 

It  is  hard  for  the  American  taxpayer 
and  for  many  of  us  in  Congress  to  under- 
stand Just  wtiy  tax  reform  would  be  a 
"dangerous  step" — especially  as  we  see 
more  and  more  evidence  that  our  tax 
laws  have  the  effect  of  shifting  the  tax 
burden  from  the  well-to-do  to  those  who 
are  less  able  to  pay. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  just  two  more 
examples  of  the  inequity  of  our  tax  laws 
and  again  urge  the  President  to  follow 
thix>ugh  on  his  promise  and  submit  a 
meaningful  tax  reform  proposal  to  Con- 
gress— now. 

First.  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord some  notable  examples  of  how  Amer- 
ican businesses  "eased  their  tax  load" 
last  year  at  the  expense  of  other  Ameri- 
can taxpayers.  These  examples  appeared 
in  the  April  15  issue  of  Business  Week. 

Second,  I  would  like  to  insert  a  recent 
Washington  Post  article  showing  how 
Philadelphia  Eagles  owner  Leonard  Tose 
was  able  to  avoid  personal  income  taxes 
for  1969  and  1970,  although  he  received 
hundi«ds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  in- 
cc»ne  during  those  years. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  our  tax 
laws  are  not  getting  smy  better  with 
presidential  or  congressional  neglect,  and 
there  is  no  time  like  the  present  to  do 
scHnething  about  them. 

The  items  follow: 

[From  Business  Week.  Apr.  15.  1972) 
How  Some  Companies  Ease  the  Tax  Loab 
Annual  reports,  in  the  chairman's  letter  to 
shareholders,  invariably  contain  a  sentence 
or  so  about  the  hefty  tax  bill  the  company 
had  to  pay.  Last  year,  some  companies  still 
eligible  to  use  the  1968  investment  tax  credit 
and  other  tax  law  provisions,  were  able  to 
trim  their  tax  load.  Noteble  examples 
include: 

U.S.  steel  cokp. 
The  1968  Investment  tax  credit,  mineral 
depletion  allowances,  and  deferred  taxes  pro- 
vided m  previous  years  on  foreign  income 
totaled  $57.9-million  for  Big  Steel  in  1971. 
Estimated  n.S.  and  foreign  income  tax  for 
1971  also  came  out  to  S57.9-mllllon.  The  coin- 
ddenoe,  attested  to  by  U.S.  Steel's  auditor. 
Price  Waterhouse  &  Co.,  meant  that  the  UJS. 
and  foreign  tax  bUl  was  entirely  offset  by  the 
allowable  deductions  and  credits.  But  U.S. 
Steel  did  pay  $149-million  tn  state.  local,  and 
miscellaneous  taxes. 

wxsmur  xtmiom'  cobt. 
Last  year  marked  the  eighth  year  In  a  row 
that  it  paid  no  federal  income  tax  even 
though  It  turned  a  proflt  In  each  of  those 
years.  Tlte  maneuver  is  completely  within 
the  tax  laws.  For  <Mie  thing,  the  company 
uses  accelerated  depreciation  for  tax-report- 
ing purposes.  It  also  uses  utlUty-accountlng 
prooedures.  These  permit  expensing  interest 
diarges  on  the  tax  books  whUe  e^>itaUEing 
part  of  them  for  accounting  and  financial 
purposes.  Employee  overhead  on  new  plant 
ocxistructlon  Is  a4>ltaUnd  In  the  same  way. 
Thius,  Western  Union  has  bad  a  tax  shelter 
for. net  Income  since  1968. 
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MESA    PSTBOLTITM    CO. 

The  AmarlUo  (Tex.)  oil  company  turned 
in  a  whopping  90%  earnings  IncreaM  last 
year  over  1970's  profit  flgiire  of  96.7-ml  lion. 
Its  tax  bUl  for  1971  was  only  about  $304 ,000, 
because  of  a  10%  minimum  tax  on  stati  tory 
Items  principally  statutory  depletion.  iCesa 
paid  no  other  tax,  mainly  because  ol  in- 
tangible drilling  ooets  and  other  explori  tlon 
expenses  such  as  lease  rentals.  They  to  aled 
more  than  Its  $12.7-mllllon  Income. 

TKXAS    on.    *    OAB    COU>.  I 

The  1971  fiscal  earnings  picture  off  this 
Dallas-based  company  was  brightened  I  by  a 
29%  boost  over  1970.  But  It  paid  no  federal 
tax  other  than  a  nominal  amount  of  Mini- 
mum tax  on  preference  Items  Included  In 
operating  and  general  expenses.  The  reasons: 
deductions  for  Intangible  costs  of  di  llUng 
and  other  development  activities,  as  w  »11  as 
a  tax  loss  carryforward. 

FLTiNo  Tion  coap. 
Bottom-line  figures  for  this  cargo  a  Irllne 
and  equipment-leasing  company  regt  tered 
an  Impressive  94%  gain  In  1971  over  IJ  70.  A 
healthy  Investment  tax  credit  mixed  in  with 
a  substantial  figure  on  depreciation  of  I  »ased 
equipment  outweighed  the  company's  1971 
tax  liability.  The  two  deductions  are  r>bust 
enough  so  that  Flying  Tiger  probabls/f  will 
not  pay  any  taxes  this  year  or  next. 

WKSTVACO    COKP. 

A  conxblnatlon  of  factors  put  the  combany 
on  the  credit  side  of  the  tax  ledger  In  the 
amount  of  $600,000  for  1971  compared    vlth 

1970  when  It  made  provisions  for  paying  1 13.4- 
million.  For  one  thing,  earnings  slid  irom 
$17-mUllon  to  $4-mllllon  and  the  bul  c  of 

1971  profits  were  from  foreign  operat  ons. 
Taxes  on  the  foreign  Income  were  more  ban 
offset  by  the  Investment  tax  credit  of  $88<  .000 
Westvaco  took  last  year.  This  wiped  out  any 
1971  federal  tax  llabUlty. 

RKVERE    COPPER    *   BRASS    INC 

The  federal  Income  tax  credit  of  $601,000 
reported  by  Revere  Is  due  to  a  roller  coi  ster 
dip  In  1971  profits  from  $1.62  per  shai  i  to 
68c.  The  68c  dwindled  when  operating  and 
startup  costs  at  a  new  aluminum  smeller — 
equal  to  32c  per  share — were  charged  ag<  Inst 
Income.  Coupled  with  weak  metals  pi  Ices 
the  company  would  have  been  In  the  nd  if 
It  had  not  been  eligible  to  take  a  $l.B-]iil4llon 
Investment  credit  on  the  new  plant 


fProm  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  6,  1JB721 

'^osE's  Tax  Oains  Bared  in  Court 

(By  Dave  Brady) 

Leonard  Toae's  refusal  to  sell  the  PhUabel 
phla  Eagles  back  to  former  owner  Jerry  ^  dol- 
man was  more  understandable  after  a  re- 
cent court  hearing. 

Testimony  elicited  from  Toee  In  a  $100,$00- 
a-year  support  suit  brought  by  his  wife  11s- 
closed  that  although  he  earned  $80,000  an- 
nually from  two  other  firms  and  the  Essies 
showed  cash-flow  profits  of  $412,000  In  968 
and  $570,445  In  1969  and  1970,  he  paid  no  }er- 
sonal  Income  taxes  In  those  two  years. 

Tose  was  able  to  more  than  offset  hUJ  In- 
come by  depreciating  the  value  of  the  Ea  (lea' 
"useful  lives"  over  a  span  of  six  years,  hus 
showing  losses  on  his  tax  returns.  He  has 
a  35,715  pwoent  Interest  In  the  profit  i  or 
losses  of  the  football  club. 

At  the  end  of  the  six-year  depreclaitlon 
schedule,  Toee  could  sell  the  Eaglee,  be  i  ub- 
Ject  to  capital  gains  taxes,  and  the  lext 
owner  could  begin  a  new  depreciation  sched- 
ule. 

Wolman  s<dd  the  Eaglee  to  a  group  heided 
by  Toee  In  1969  for  $16.1  mlUlon.  Wolnan 
was  In  financial  difficulty  with  other  Izter- 
ests  at  the  time,  but  entered  Into  an  agree- 
ment by  which  he  could  buy  back  the  Ba  {les. 

When  Wolman  later  tried  to  reacqulr«  the 
Eaglee,  Tose  refused  to  sell,  contending  Idiat 


Wolman  had  not  conformed  to  the  stipula- 
tions of  the  oootracA. 

Tose  does  not  win  'em  all.  He  settled  the 
suit  by  his  wife  by  paying  what  she  asked. 


RETIREMENT  FUNDS:  PRIVATE  AND 
PDBUC 

(Mr.  ERLENBORN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  Include  extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  late  in 
February,  the  Senate  Labor  Subcommit- 
tee released  its  interim  report  on  its 
study  of  private  welfare  and  pension 
plans.  Shortly  afterwards,  an  editorial 
appeared  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
which  presented  some  thought-provok- 
ing comments  on  how  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  might  best  protect  private  pen- 
sion funds:  but  it  also  put  forth  a  ques- 
tion seldom  raised:  How  healthy  are 
government  retirement  fimds? 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  call  this 
editorial  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

[From   the    Wall    Street    Journal,    Mar.   20, 

1972] 

Pension  Problems 

President  Nixon  and  many  Congressmen 
favor  new  federal  standards  for  private  pen- 
sion fund  administration  and  It  would  be 
hard  to  argue  that  a  need  doesn't  exist. 

Some  care  should  be  exercised  In  meeting 
it.  however,  and  It  wouldn't  hurt  to  give 
some  attention  to  public  sector  pension  poli- 
cies at  the  same  time. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  workers  are 
sometimes  victims  of  their  own  misconcep- 
tions about  the  pension  programs  that  cover 
them  and  that  employers  and  unions  some- 
times contribute  to  the  misconceptions  in 
their  eagerness  to  make  labor  settlements 
look  good.  There  also  are  cases  of  Inadequate 
funding  and  fund  management.  Workers  who 
late  in  life  find  that  their  pension  expecta- 
tions were  illusory  have  a  gripe  that  often  Is 
Justified. 

President  Nixon  made  his  latest  proposals 
for  regulating  pension  funds  In  December. 
A  Senate  Labor  subcommittee  came  up  with 
even  broader  and  stronger  recommendations 
recently. 

The  President  proposed,  among  other 
things,  a  federal  minimum  standard  for 
"vesting."  Vesting  gives  qualified  employes 
rights  to  their  pensions,  or  a  part  of  them, 
even  if  they  leave  the  company  or  it  goes  out 
of  business.  Some  of  the  strongest  criticisms 
of  present  regulation  has  come  from  work- 
ers who  have  been  laid  off  after  long  service 
and  left  without  pension  rights. 

The  President  suggested  a  "rule  of  50" 
federal  standard  which  would  require  that 
pensions  become  half  vested  when  an  em- 
ploye's age  and  the  number  of  years  he  has 
been  In  the  pension  plan  add  up  to  50. 
The  aixMunt  vested  would  Increase  annually 
until  the  pension  became  fully  vested  five 
years  later. 

The  President  says  his  new  minimum 
standards  would  Insure  that  92%  of  workers 
45  and  older  who  belong  to  private  plans 
would  have  fully  vested  pensions,  compared 
with  only  60%  presently.  He  also  proposed 
tax  benefits  for  self-employed  workers  and 
others  who  want  to  save  for  their  own  pen- 
sions. He  further  wants  stricter  federal  re- 
porting and  disclosure  requirements  applied 
to  managers  of  pension  funds  with  the  ob- 
jective of  insuring  that  they  are  administered 
only  for  the  benefit  of  ei^loyees. 

The  Senate  Labor  subcommittee  made 
similar  reconunendatloos  but  went  even  fur- 
ther by  recommending  that  federal  law  set 
systematic  requirements  for  funding  pen- 


sion plans.  It  also  advised  steps  aimed  at 
making  various  pension  plans  more  com- 
patible BO  that  employees  would  have  less 
difficulty  transferring  pension  rights  when 
they  change  Jobs. 

All  of  these  proposals  are  worthy  of  serious 
consideration  in  Congress,  but  it  should  be 
cautious  consideration.  The  record  of  private 
employers  and  unions  on  this  issue  is  not 
so  dismal  as  to  Justify  punitive  treatment. 
It  will  serve  Uttle  purpose  if  the  effect  of 
new  legislation  is  to  saddle  some  employers 
with  legal  requirements  that  are  too  ex- 
pensive for  them  to  meet.  Over-ambitious 
legislation  could  lead  to  a  new  form  of  fed- 
eral administration  of  private  compensation, 
something  we  have  too  much  of  already  In 
the  form  of  wage  controls  and  minimum 
wage  laws. 

The  emphasis,  rather,  should  be  on  regu- 
lation designed  to  insure  that  profniaes  are 
kept  and  that  fund  management  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  workers  it  Is  meant  to  serve. 
The  size  and  scope  of  the  promises  must  he 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  employers  and  the 
collective  bargaining  process,  since  no  regu- 
lator can  decide  what  each  employer  can 
afford. 

Interestingly  enough,  some  of  the  woret 
abuses  of  candor  where  pensions  are  con- 
cerned are  committed  not  by  private  em- 
ployers or  unions  but  by  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  by  Congressmen  themselves  in 
their  efforts  to  sweeten  the  federal  Social  Se- 
curity program.  Some  of  the  pension  plans 
state  and  local  governments  have  granted 
to  public  employe  unions  in  recent  yeara 
have  been  unfunded  plans,  which  means 
that  some  future  generation  of  taxpayers  is 
meant  to  bear  the  cost. 

And  Congressmen  seemingly  are  becoming 
increasingly  prone  to  play  politics  by  promis- 
ing ever  more  generous  federal  Social  Se- 
curity benefits,  even  at  the  expense  of  a 
bigger  budget  deficit.  Promising  pension 
goodies  without  making  provision  for  paying 
for  them  Is  a  fault  not  limited  to  the  private 
sector. 

We  favor  greater  candor  where  pensions 
are  concerned,  and  stiff er  regulations  may  be 
the  way  to  get  that.  While  they  are  ponder- 
ing such  regulations,  however,  the  Congress- 
men would  do  well  to  at  the  same  time 
ponder  ways  to  bring  greater  order  to  pension 
programs  administered  by  government.  That, 
In  fact,  may  be  the  greater  of  the  two  needs. 


NIXON      ADDRESS      NOTEWORTHY 
NOTWITHSTANDING  NETWORKS 

(Mr.  DETVINE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night 
the  President  of  the  United  States  made 
a  magnificent  nationwide  television  ad- 
dress. 

Mr.  Nixon  delivered  a  calm,  sincere, 
reasoned  statement  that  certainly  clar- 
ified our  posture  in  Southeast  Asia  and 
should  develop  confidence  as  well  as 
unity  across  America. 

Of  course,  there  will  be  some  radicals, 
apologists  for  the  Communists,  and  a 
few  emotionally  imstable  and  politically 
ambitious  that  are  never  satisfied,  but 
the  President  has  leveled  with  the  public 
about  the  naked,  unprovoked  aggression 
of  the  invaders  from  North  Vietnam,  and 
our  respmse. 

Nevertheless,  Vietnamization  will  con- 
tinue. We  will  reduce  our  ground  troops 
to  69.000  by  next  Monday,  and  20,000 
more  by  July  1;  Just  60  days,  later 
down  to  only  49,000 — or  a  half  million 
less  than  the  Kennedy-Johnson  hlg^. 
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Meaningful  negotiations  will  resume  in 
Paris  if  the  enemy  will  permit  productive 
talks  for  peace  and  not  resort  to  their 
phony  propaganda;  halt  their  Invasion 
and  return  the  POW's. 

The  President  properly  made  it  clear 
naval  and  air  attacks  will  continue  and 
will  not  terminate  until  the  invasion 
stops. 

It  should  be  obvious  to  everyone,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  if  we  permit  a  major  power 
to  support  a  smaller  one  in  overriding 
the  freedoms  of  a  nation,  the  world  will 
be  permanently  Jeopardized,  and  it  would 
happen  again  and  again.  Predictably  in 
the  Middle  East  next. 

The  President  demonstrated  his  great- 
ness and  high  purpose  by  having  the 
courage  to  reject  the  easy  course  of  ap- 
peasement and  protect  the  integrity  of 
and  the  respect  for  the  office  of  the  Pres- 
idency. 

As  usual,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  arrogant, 
self-satisfied  network  commentators  on 
CBS  demcHistrated  their  utter  lack  of  in- 
tegrity and  intellectual  dishonest  in 
their  quote  "analysis"  unquote,  following 
the  President's  telecast.  I  would  hope 
CBS  would  play  back  over  and  over  again 
the  disgusting  performances  of  the 
Doom  and  Gloom  Boys.  Dan  Rather,  Eric 
Severied,  and  Marvin  Kalb.  With  the 
precision  of  a  surgeon,  they  dissected  and 
shredded  the  President's  remarks  before 
the  public  ev&i  had  an  opportunity  to 
form  their  own  opinion.  If  anyone  has 
any  doubt  whatsoever  about  the  authen- 
ticity of  charges  of  bias,  prejudice,  and 
lack  of  objectivity,  here  was  a  perform- 
ance worthy  of  an  "Oscar"  or  whatever 
award  the  television  industry  bestows 
for  this  sort  of  disgraceful  invective. 


SENATOR  McGOVERN'S  COMMENTS 
ON  PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  ADDRESS 

(Mr.  GOLDWATER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  ^eak  to  my  distinguished 
colleagues  because  I  feel  that  a  vicious, 
unjust  attack  has  been  made  on  our 
President. 

Senator  George  McGovern,  last  night, 
showed  himself  to  be  the  greatest  hypo- 
crite in  American  politics  today.  He  has 
accused  President  Nixon  of  sending  20,- 
000  men  to  their  deaths  in  Vietnam  since 
his  election  in  1968.  Senator  McGovern's 
irresponsible  attack  totally  ignores  the 
fact  that  more  than  30,000  Americans 
died  in  Vietnam  during  the  8  years  of 
Democratic  administrations;  he  also 
ignores  the  fact  that  when  President 
Nixon  took  office  he  inherited  a  war  that 
a  Democratic  President  had  left  in  fever 
pitch. 

When  President  Nixon  took  office  in 
1969,  the  death  rate  in  Vietnam  had 
soared  to  more  than  15,000  in  1968; 
President  Nixon  began  his  Vietnam 
policy  and  the  death  rate  begtui  to  de- 
cline dramatically  and  has  been  declin- 
ing ever  since.  Senator  McGovern's  ir- 
responsible attack  does  not  point  out  that 
President  Nixon  has  droiH>e<i  U.S.  troop 
strength  from  500,000  to  50,000— with 


further  reduction  scheduled — this  has 
been  a  1,000  percent  decrease. 

Senator  McGoverw  has  steadfastly  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  the  terror  tactics 
being  utilized  by  the  Communists;  he  has 
not  expressed  any  concern  over  the 
North  Vietnamese  invasion  of  South 
Vietnam.  He  is  simply  using  the  war  as 
his  central  issue  and  he  is  now  instigat- 
ing the  resurrection  of  the  war  as  an 
emotional  issue. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  too,  that  Sena- 
tor McGovkrn  was  consistently  prowar 
during  the  Democratic  administrations. 
His  prowar  attitudes  was  clearly  demon- 
strated in  1964  when  he  voted  in  favor 
of  the  Gulf  of  TonJdn  resolution,  and  the 
record  shows  his  suiH>ort  of  the  war  right 
through  1968.  Lastly,  to  show  the  hypo- 
critical nature  of  this  man.  Senator 
George  McGovern  supported  Socialist 
presidential  candidate  Henry  Wallace  in 
1948.  At  that  time,  he  declared  that  any- 
one who  opposed  the  views  of  Henry  Wal- 
lace was  Fascist.  It  seems  the  judgment 
of  Senator  George  McGovern  is  clearly 
questicKiable,  at  best. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  SPEECH  WAS  A 
STRAIGHTFORWARD  RECITAL  OF 
SOKfE  ESSENTIAL  TRUTHS 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's speech  was  a  straightforward  re- 
cital of  some  essential  truths.  He  gave 
an  accounting  of  the  events  leading  up 
to  the  Communist  invasion  and  he  por- 
trayed again  the  enemy's  callous  disre- 
gard for  all  efforts  for  an  honorable  and 
responsible  peace.  He  deserves  the  sup- 
port of  the  Americtm  people  in  this  major 
effort  to  insure  the  success  of  Vietnami- 
zation. The  outcome  of  years  of  effort 
may  well  rest  on  the  events  of  the  next 
very  few  weeks.  This  is  no  time  for  dis- 
cord at  home. 

I  endorse  the  resumption  of  the  Paris 
peace  talks,  but  only  for  a  limited  time  to 
determine  whether  the  Communists  at 
long  last  want  peace. 

I  support  the  continued  bombing  of 
military  targets  wherever  they  exist.  A 
massive  effort  is  necessary  to  help  offset 
the  fury  of  the  Communist  attack. 

The  President  is  right  in  saying  we 
will  not  be  defeated  and  we  will  not  sur- 
render our  objectives,  and  he  was  right 
in  warning  what  will  happen  elsewhere 
in  the  world  if  the  Communists  are  suc- 
cessful in  Indochina. 


VIETNAM  MYOPIA 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  tragically, 
the  President's  Euidress  to  the  Nation  on 
his  Vietnam  policy  last  night  merely 
echoed  the  same  litany  of  disaster  that 
we  heard  time  and  time  again  during 
the  Johnson  years.  I  opposed  that  policy 
then.  And  I  oppose  it  now. 

After  so  many  years,  after  so  many 
lives,  you  would  think  that  ttals  admin- 


istration would  have  learned  that  bomb- 
ing is  not  the  path  to  peace.  You  would 
think  that  it  would  realize  that  the  cor- 
rupt military  dictatorship  of  General 
Thieu  does  not  promote  the  self-deter- 
mination of  the  Vietnamese  people.  You 
would  think  that  it  would  learn  that  the 
only  course  for  this  Nation  to  take  is  to 
extricate  itself  entirely  from  this  dread- 
ful war  immediately. 

But  this  administration — rather  than 
learning  from  the  mistakes  of  the  past — 
is  Intent  on  repeating  than.  It  is  follow- 
ing a  policy  that  can  mly  lead  to  fur- 
ther death  and  destruction. 

That  policy  must  stop. 

And  it  is  the  Congress  that  must  stop 
it. 

For  far  too  long  this  House  has  closed 
its  eyes  to  its  responsibilities  to  the  Con- 
stitution and  to  the  people  of  this  land. 
Time  and  time  again  it  has  written  a 
blank  check  for  military  adventurism  In 
Southeast  Asia.  No  more.  This  House  csm- 
not  turn  its  back  on  ending  this  war  any 
longer.  It  is  imperative  that  by  legisla- 
tive action  the  bombing  be  stopped,  our 
titwps  brought  home — now. 


PRESIDENT  ONCE  AGAIN  TAKES  TO 
THE  AIR  IN  VAIN  ATTEMPT  TO 
EXPLAIN  HIS  POLICY  IN  SOUTH- 
EAST ASIA 

(Mr.-  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
C>ermission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night 
the  President  to(^  to  the  air  waves  once 
again  in  a  vain  attempt  to  explain  his 
policy  in  Southeast  Asia  to  the  American 
people.  It  hsis  been  4  years  now  since  the 
President  made  his  promise  that  he  had 
"a  plan  to  end  the  war."  While  ground 
troop  levels  have  decreased,  the  war  has 
taken  a  dangerously  heightened  turn  in 
recent  days.  The  bombings  of  Haiphong 
and  Hanoi  represent  reckless  actions, 
which  can  accomplish  nothing  but  the 
further  proliferation  of  the  war,  and 
the  real  possibility  of  a  major  world  con- 
flict. Three  years  of  intensive  bombing 
have  not  materially  changed  the  war  or 
secured  victory  for  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese. It  failed  to  even  frustrate  the  Tet 
offensive  of  1968.  Can  Mr.  Nixon  resdly 
believe  that  the  resumption  of  such 
bombings  will  stccomplish  the  dual  pur- 
pose of  saving  South  Vietnam  and  blast- 
ing away  the  impasse  at  the  Paris  peace 
talks? 

The  administration  has  carefully 
masked  the  reescalation  of  the  war 
through  troop  reduction  schedules,  while 
continuing  to  beef  up  our  naval  and  air 
strength  in  Vietnam. 

The  President's  message  came  through 
loud  and  clear:  The  American  people 
can  expect  the  prolongation  of  the  war 
on  a  new  level  of  intensity  until  the 
North  Vietnamese  relent,  or  until  the 
South  Vietnamese  demonstrate  they  can 
go  it  alone,  which  they  have  been  imable 
to  do  for  4  years,  and  which  the  latest 
fighting  confirms. 

American  policy  as  announced  by  the 
President  means  the  continued  support 
of  a  corrupt  and  unstable  Thieu  regime 
at  any  cost  and  the  continued  sacrifice 
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of  both  the  lives  of  Americans  an  I  the 
lives  of  South  Vietnamese  in  an  sffort 
to  "prop  up"  the  government  of  1  louth 
Vletnaja. 

In  over  3  weeks  of  fighting,  the  i  louth 
Vietnamese  .  forces  have  been  ]  osing 
battles  which  the  American  adviser  pre- 
dicted they  would  win,  and  which!  they 
needed  to  win  to  repel  the  North  Viet- 
namese. Without  American  support  a  rom 
the  air  and  from  the  sea.  the  South  Viet- 
namese would  have  been  unable  tojhold 
on,  which  reveals  the  tragic  forseeabllity 
of  permanent  American  presence  in 
Southeast  Asia.  In  the  first  week  of  the 
fighting,  American  assistance  coniisted 
of  close  support  tactical  operatiors.  In 
the  second  week.  B-52  bombers  were 
added  in  a  region  running  30  milei  into 
North  Vietnam.  During  the  third  week, 
the  B-52's  were  imleashed  where  they 
have  never  operated  before — over  Hai- 
phong. North  Vietnam's  principal  port 
and  supply  center.  These  developments 
indicate  conclusively  that  South  Viet- 
nam's future  is  totally  dependei  t  on 
U.S.  air  and  naval  support.  These  <  evel- 
opments  indicate  further  that  Viet  lam- 
ization  has  been  a  dismal  failure,  ¥  de- 
laying tactic  to  gain  the  administrktlon 
time  with  the  American  public  over  the 
war  issue,  and  that  without  indelinite 
tactical  and  economic  support  Vleti  am- 
ization  will  be  a  shambles. 

The  President's  message  last  light 
makes  it  abundantly  clear  that  the 
American  involvement  is  by  no  means 
coming  to  an  end,  that  instead  It  ha  i  re- 
ceived a  renewed  and  added  stimjlus, 
and  the  reports  of  the  fighting  tills  ^  peek 
spell  out  the  continued  presence  of 
American  forces  in  Southeast  Asia.  The 
peace  for  generations  to  come  ax>ut 
which  the  President  repeatedly  spea  cs  is 
in  realty  nothing  but  a  commitmer  t  to 
continued  warfare  and  bloodshed. 

The  United  States  is  being  forced  into 
an  indefinite  and  grinding  suppoit  of 
the  Oovemment  of  South  Vietnam,  at  a 
tremendous  cost  to  domestic  progress. 
Vietnamization  has  not  resulted  in  the 
South  Vietnamese  standing  alond  as 
promised  by  the  President. 

While  the  President  prolongs  anc  ex- 
tends the  war  against  the  wishes  o:  the 
majority  of  American  citizens,  it  L  in- 
cumbent upon  the  members  of  the  1  sgls- 


lative  branch  to  take  action— imn  it^ 
ate  and  final  action — to  cut  off  funding 
of  the  war,  to  force  the  negotiation  of 
peace,  and  to  wrest  the  reins  of  co)  itrol 
from  the  executive  in  its  imconstitui  lon- 
al  gambit  to  run  a  war  without  the  »n- 
sent  of  the  elected  representatives  o;  the 
people. 


ledl- 


NATIONAL  AWARENESS  ADVISbRY 
COUNCna 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  irder 
of  the  House,  the  genUeman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Halpkrw)  la  recognized  ror  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  ti)day. 
communication — the  lack  of  it,  tha  im- 
provement of  it.  the  expansion  of  it-f  has 
become  one  of  the  most  discussed  topics 
by  government  ofllcials  and  the  piblic. 

Although  the  electronic  media,  m  itel- 


lites.  and  other  almost  miraculous  im- 
provements in  technology  have  made  in- 
stantaneous global  communlcatlcm  a 
reality,  people  are  increasingly  concerned 
over  the  adequacy  and  the  accuracy  of 
what  they  see  and  hear.  They  are  con- 
cerned over  the  relevance  of  this  data  for 
decisionmaking  in  a  democracy. 

The  President  is  vitally  concerned  that 
he  present  himself  and  his  message  to  the 
people  as  he  wants  them  to  be  seen.  All 
of  us  in  the  Ccmgress  want  our  decisions 
on  major  issues  to  be  presented  to  the 
public  in  imdistorted  form. 

The  President  and  all  other  elected  of- 
ficials want  to  be  certain  that  they  know 
at  all  times  what  the  people  are  con- 
cerned about.  What  are  the  topical  Is- 
sues, what  are  the  discontentments,  and 
the  swelUng  hopes  and  aspirations  that 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches 
must  act  upon  to  properly  represent  the 
people? 

The  legislation  that  I  am  proposing 
would  be  a  radical  step  forward  in  creat- 
ing machinery  that  will  guarantee  that 
the  President  and  the  Congress  are  fully 
informed  at  all  times  of  the  people's  im- 
mediate concerns.  There  will  be  a  new 
department  of  government  reporting  di- 
rectly to  the  President,  to  be  called  Na- 
tional Awareness  Advisory  Counc^. 

The  National  Awareness  Advisory 
Council  would  provide  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  with  the  means  to 
effectively  communicate  with  the  Ameri- 
can people  with  real  problem-solving 
techniques  which  they  can  employ  on  a 
neighborhood  level. 

The  national  council  would  be  made  up 
of  many  local  councils.  Any  group  of  peo- 
ple nimibering  at  least  500,  no  matter 
how  radical,  conservative  or  middle-of- 
the-rocul  their  philosophy,  could  form 
such  a  local  councU,  and  be  assured  a 
voice  on  the  national  level  and  tha«- 
fore  have  direct  access  to  the  President 
and  Congress. 

Thus,  participatory  democracy,  upon 
which  this  Nation  was  founded,  can  once 
agam  be  restored  to  our  people  in  spite 
of  our  Nation's  size,  and  ethnic,  political, 
and  geographic  fragmentation. 

Anyone  who  has  taken  part  in  a  New 
England  town  meeting,  where  even  today 
true  participatory  democracy  is  a  living 
reality,  realizes  how  meanmgful  this 
kind  of  person-to-person  communica- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  governed  and  the 
locsd  government  officials  can  be. 

There  will  be  a  "give  and  take"  be- 
tween Washington  and  the  average  citi- 
zen that  can  benefit  both  and  often  by- 
pass local  self-interested  stumbling 
blocks. 

This  "give  and  take."  this  reciprocal 
commimication  on  vital  issues  is  an  effec- 
tive— ^probably  the  only  effective — rem- 
edy to  the  estrangement  from  the  cen- 
ter of  change  and  power  in  our  society 
that  is  felt  so  poignantly,  particularly  by 
our  young  people  and  to  some  degree  by 
many  other  segments  of  American  society 
today. 

Youth  today  are  to  a  large  extent  in 
the  grip  of  a  burning  rage,  because  of 
their  feelings  of  futility  and  powerless- 
ness  in  the  face  of  what  they  regard  as 
a  monolithic  structure  in  Washington 
that  is  Indifferent  to  their  needs  and  de- 


sires, and  unresponsive  to  them  as  a 
group. 

We  saw  this  during  the  melee  that  ac- 
companied the  Democratic  National 
Convention  in  1968;  we  see  it  in  the  vi- 
cious pipe  bombings  and  other  acts  of 
violence  on  college  campuses  and  military 
installations.  Enactment  of  the  National 
Awareness  Advisory  Council  bill  will  be 
an  effective  step  in  relieving  this  pent- 
up  frustration.  Yoimg  people — indeed  all 
Americans — will  soon  realize  that  tmce 
their  authentic  voice  is  heard  by  the 
President  and  the  Congress,  realistic 
action  can  be  taken. 

The  councils  would  have  no  other 
power  than  advisory,  and  would  be  in- 
dependent of  municipal.  State,  and  Fed- 
eral Governments.  Their  primary  aim, 
really,  would  be  to  stay  aware  of  situa- 
tions to  be  freely  communicated  to  the 
decisionmaking  powers  of  the  Govern- 
ment so  that  evaluation  and  decision- 
making can  be  accomplished,  untainted 
by  bureaucratic  filtration. 

Tlie  delegates  would  have  no  decision- 
making authority  regarding  any  Federal 
fundmg.  This  would  only  impair  the  com- 
munication function  of  the  National 
Awareness  Advisory  Council  and  possibly 
stimulate  empire  buildmg  and  corrup- 
tion. 

I  urge  the  support  of  sdl  legislators 
for  this  bill.  In  an  age  when  alienation 
from  the  center  of  power  is  creating  dis- 
illusionment among  our  citizens,  espe- 
cially the  youth,  we  urgently  need  a  new 
system  of  communication  between  the 
people  and  the  power.  Only  if  such  real- 
istic two-way  dialog  is  restored  can  we 
maintain  credibility  in  the  institutions  of 
government. 

I  include  the  following: 
Concxpt:  Nation ai.  Awaukxss  Aovisoit 
CouNcn. 

OKKXaAI.   OBSCXXFTION 

The  system  of  Awareness  Advisory  Councils 
Is  a  concept  which  originated  at  Odyssey 
House.  A  congressional  bill  embodying  this 
concept  Is  being  drafted  by  the  Legislative 
Counsel's  OfBoe  of  the  United  States  Senate. 
A  new  federal  agency  Is  created  similar  to 
others  In  the  Executive  Branch  of  govern- 
ment such  as  the  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology or  the  CouncU  for  Urban  Affairs. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  new  agency 
is  to  provide  the  Executive  and  Legislative 
Branches  with  the  means  to  effectively  com- 
municate with  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  The  Director  of  the  National  Aware- 
ness Advisory  CoimcU  reports  directly  to 
the  President. 

In  this  age,  where  direct  and  meaningful 
communication  has  become  an  Integral  and 
paramovmt  part  of  our  business  and  private 
lives,  there  is  a  serious  factual  and  credlblllty 
gttp  between  the  Federal  government  and  the 
ordinary  citizen.  The  Awareness  Advisory 
Councils  provide  the  people  of  our  country 
with  real  problem -solving  techniques  which 
they  can  effectively  employ  on  a  neighbor- 
hood level  based  on  self  help  and  people 
working  together  in  groups. 

BTBUcmax 

The  Awareness  Advisory  Councils  are 
structured  on  four  levels: 

The  first  or  the  closest  to  the  man  or 
woman  in  the  street  is  the  local  or  neigh- 
borhood base  which  draws  its  members  frcun 
very  small  geographic  or  situational  areas 
containing  i4>prozlmat«ly  500  adults  over  the 
age  of  eighteen.  However,  any  citizen  can 
belang  to  only  one  local  awareness  council. 
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For  example,  a  citizen  can  elect  to  belong 
to  an  awarenreas  oouncU  either  where  he  or 
she  works,  prays  or  Uves.  Assiuning  a  popula- 
tion base  of  100,000,000  adults,  approximately 
200,000  local  councUs  can  be  established. 

niey  meet  once  a  month  to  dlsciua  thoM 
problems  which  affect  them  in  their  com- 
munity such  as  crime  in  the  street,  garbage 
collection,  or  even  neighborhood  petty  graft. 

A  local  council  selects  one  delegate  to  meet 
on  the  second  level,  known  as  the  regional 
councU.  Each  regional  council  is  comprised 
of  100  delegates,  each  of  whom  represents 
hlB  or  her  local  councU.  Thus,  a  slikgle  re- 
gional councU  represents  blocks  of  50,000 
people.  Approximately  2.000  regional  councils 
can  be  established. 

A  regional  council  sends  one  delegate  tc 
meet  on  the  third  level,  known  as  the  na- 
tional council.  Each  national  council  is 
comprised  of  SO  delegates  each  of  whom  rep- 
resents his  or  her  regional  council.  Thus 
national  councils  represent  blocks  of  2,500,- 
000  people.  Approximately  40  national  coun- 
cUs can  be  established,  which  by  their  very 
design  will  transcend  state  lines. 

One  delegate  from  each  of  the  40  national 
councUs  is  voted  to  be  a  councilman  sitting 
on  the  National  Awareness  Advisory  CouncU, 
the  fourth  level,  located  in  Washington, 
D.C. 

The  national  delegates  receive  salaries  o' 
115,000  per  annum  plus  staff  and  office  ex- 
penses of  930,000.  Councllmen  elected  to  the 
National  Awareness  CouncU  are  paid  (30,000 
per  annum  and  expenses  of  $100,000.  The 
National  Awareness  Advisory  CouncU  repre- 
sentatives receive  only  the  higher  salary,  but 
expense  money  sufficient  to  maintain  both 
their  regional  and  national  offices.  Strict 
accounting  practices  are  included. 

No  delegate  may  be  elected  for  more  than 
four  consecutive  one  year  terms.  It  la  im- 
perative that  the  National  Awareness  Ad- 
visory CouncU  consists  of  40  average  citizens. 

POWBtS 

All  councils  must  not  have  any  direct 
power  other  than  advisory.  They  must  be  in- 
dependent of  municipal,  state  and  federal 
governments.  Their  primary  goal  is  to  be 
aware  of  situations  to  be  freely  communi- 
cated to  the  Executive  and  Legislative 
branches  so  that  evaluation  and  decision- 
making can  be  accomplished  untainted  by 
bureaucratic  filtration,  that  process  by  which 
information  which  begins  at  the  bottom  as 
a  whole  is  filtered  through  the  mesh  of  com- 
munication until  it  reaches  the  top  only  in 
part. 

The  delegates  have  no  decision-making  au- 
thority regarding  any  federal  funding.  This 
would  only  impair  the  communication  func- 
tion and  stimulate  empire  buUding  or  cor- 
ruption. 

The  local  coimcils  meet  on  the  first  Mon- 
day of  each  month  to  problem-solve,  pass 
resolutions.  Institute  local  programs  and  re- 
ceive Information  from  the  Executive  Office 
as  weU  as  other  public  agencies. 

ADICINIBTRATION 

The  entire  agency  structure  is  headed  by 
the  Director  of  the  National  Awareness  Ad- 
visory Council.  He  or  she  is  appointed  for  a 
term  of  six  years  to  bridge  Presidential  ad- 
ministrations, but  serves  at  the  wlU  of  the 
President.  The  Director  receives  a  salary  of 
175,000  per  annum  plus  administration  ex- 
penses of  $25  to  $50  mlUion.  These  fxmds  are 
to  be  used  to  coordinate  the  Infoimatlon 
flow  between  all  segments  of  the  Executive 
and  Legislative  Branches  and  the  local  geo- 
graphic areas. 

Questions  from  the  local  citizenry  can  be 
quickly  and  efficiently  answered.  Small  groups 
with  creative,  innovative  ideas  can  learn 
where  to  t>e  funded  and  put  In  touch  with 
those  agencies  of  the  Federal  Oovemment 
which  can  aid  them  In  developing  meaningful 
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programs.  There  can  be  a  "give  and  take" 
between  Washington  and  the  American  citi- 
zen that  can  benefit  both  tuid  often  bypass 
local  self-interested  st\imbUng  blocks. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  Executive  and 
Legislative  Branches  will  make  use  of  these 
channels  of  commtmlcatlon  to  facilitate  and 
promote  a  realistic  understanding  of  prob- 
lems at  aU  levels  of  pubUc  interaction. 

BTJlCMaST 

The  councUs  are  designed  to  afford  our 
people  a  greater  sense  of  participation  and 
involvement  in  the  machinery  of  govern- 
ment. Simultaneously,  the  Chief  Executive 
has  immediate  access  to  the  views  of  his 
feUow  Americans.  He  no  longer  remains  the 
prisoner  of  his  own  office. 

The  system  of  the  Awareness  Advisory 
Councils  creates  a  vehicle  by  which  the  Presi- 
dent can  dialogue  with  his  constituents.  No 
longer  is  there  only  the  sterUe  one  way 
monologue  of  the  television  and  news  media. 
Corrective,  constructive  feedback  is  afforded 
by  which  both  the  President  and  legislators 
can  know  qulcidy  whether  they  have  been 
understood  and  correctly  interpreted.  Rea- 
sons behind  difficult  decisions  such  as  Cam- 
bodia or  the  cut-baclcs  in  Federal  Aid  can 
also  be  explained. 

The  time  for  authoritative  monologue  has 
ended — meanlngfiU  dialogue  must  be  estab- 
lished tf  the  American  way  of  life  is  not  to 
be  destroyed  by  a  revolutionary  vocal  minority 
and  a  passive  sUent  majority. 


BILL  TO  REXX>MPUTE  RETIRED 
MILITARY  PAY 

The  SPEAEIER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Tau;ott)  is  recognized 
for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  introduced  legislation  (H.R.  14643)  to 
authorize  the  recomputation  of  retired 
pay  for  military  personnel.  This  bill  is 
recommended  by  the  President  and  is 
intended  to  rectify  a  longstanding  in- 
equity and  to  ameliorate  a  serious  breach 
of  faith  by  our  Government  with  our  re- 
tired military  personnel  in  1958. 

This  bill,  when  enacted,  will  allow 
those  who  retired  prior  to  January  1, 
1971,  the  privilege  of  recomputing  their 
retired  pay  at  age  60  if  they  have  less 
than  25  years  service  and  at  age  55  with 
more  than  25  years  of  service. 

Retired  pay  for  military  personnel  for 
years  had  always  been  computed  as  a 
percentage  of  the  current  pay  of  active 
duty  personnel.  Since  time  immemorial 
men  were  recruited  to  serve,  and  did 
serve,  in  the  Armed  Forces  with  the  dear 
understanding  that  their  retired  pay 
would  be  based  on  a  certain  percentage 
of  the  p&y  of  their  counterparts  on  ac- 
tive duty. 

However,  in  1958,  before  I  was  elected, 
the  Congress,  without  notice  to  those 
who  Joined,  served  and  retired  rdylng 
upon  the  understanding  pertaining  to  re- 
tired pay,  abolished  the  percentage  re- 
computation  and  established  a  cost-of- 
living  formula  to  compute  retired  pay. 

The  Congress  did  not  bother  to  repeal 
tiUe  X,  section  6149,  of  tlie  umted  States 
Code  which  guaranteed  recomputati<xi 
as  a  legal  right.  Finally,  in  1963,  this  sec- 
tion was  repealed  and  those  who  retired 
after  passage  of  the  1958  act  and  before 
passage  of  the  1963  act  were  given  the 
benefit  of  recomputing  on  the  basis  of 
the  1958  act.  After  1963,  however,  they 


were  denied  this  right.  So  today  one  man 
who  retires  prior  to  a  pay  raise  will  re- 
ceive one  level  of  retired  pay,  while  an- 
other man  with  exactly  the  same  length 
of  service  and  exactly  the  same  grade 
will  receive  a  greater  sum  simply  because 
he  retired  at  a  later  date. 

Retired  i»ay  is  earned  pay.  Servicemen 
contribute  to  their  retirement  system 
by  accepting  much  lower  pay  while  on 
sujtive  duty.  If  they  leave  the  service 
early,  they  lose  retirement  benefits;  nei- 
ther they  nor  their  dependents  acquire 
any  equity.  The  retiree  is  always  subject 
to  recall  to  duty  by  the  President.  Re- 
tirement pay  is  actually  deferred  pay. 

In  1963  the  Defense  Department  ad- 
mitted that  this  right  to  recompute  had 
been  both  a  moral  and  a  legal  obligation 
for  more  than  100  years.  Defense  Depart- 
vaeai  officials  stated  that,  althou^  the 
military  retirement  system  is  not  a  con- 
tributory sj^t«n,  military  men,  by  ac- 
cepting lower  active-duty  pay,  do  indi- 
recUy  but  effectively  contribute  to  their 
retirement. 

Because  retired  pay  is  truly  earned  pay, 
as  the  Department  of  Defense  has  admit- 
ted, all  retired  personnel  should  be  treat- 
ed equitably  and  there  should  be  no  dual 
standards  or  varying  formulas  as  now 
exist.  Retired  military  personnel  are  en- 
tiUed  to  comparable  treatment  with  re- 
tired Federal  civilian  personnel. 

My  bill  is  intended  to  partially  rectify 
the  inequity  and  to  partially  reinstate 
the  broken  agreement  which  our  Gov- 
ernment owes  to  its  retired  military  per- 
sonnel. 

I  have  voted  for  full  recomputation. 
However,  I  am  convinced  that  full  recom- 
putation is  neither  feasible  nor  practical 
now.  Our  full  recomputaUm  proposals 
have  died  in  the  Senate. 

Some  recomputation  is  necessary,  fair, 
and  achievable.  We  cannot  wait  for  a 
more  propitious  time  in  the  vain  hope  of 
full  recomputation.  The  cost  of  fuU 
i^computation  would  be  prohibitive  now. 

Retirees  had  a  right  to  hope  for  more; 
however,  this  proposal  appears  to  be  the 
most  practicable  tmd  achievable  solu- 
tiaa  to  the  very  complex  and  contro- 
versial problem  of  recomputation  of  re- 
tired pay. 

I  am  hopeful  that  both  the  Congress 
and  the  affected  retirees  will  accept  this 
proposal.  I  urge  the  early  consideration 
and  inactment  of  my  bill,  VLB..  14643. 


SOVIET  UNION'S  TECHNOLOOICAL- 
MIUTARY  DRIVE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentieman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  mo- 
ment in  history,  when  so  many  of  my 
colleagues  find  this  Nation's  defense 
posture  bloated,  overgrown,  and  extrava- 
gant, it  is  useful  to  interject  some  re- 
alism into  the  debate,  to  make  a  contri- 
bution of  substance,  void  of  emotional- 
ism and  irrelevancy,  to  what  has  become 
a  thoughUess  exercise  in  Ideological 
abstraction. 

'  The  reality  is  that  the  U.S.  defense 
position  faces  a  crisis  of  technology.  The 
often-heralded    Blue    Ribbon    Defense 
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Panel,  despite  its  lack  of  enthusiaso  i  for 
many  DOD  operations,  felt  compellt  d  to 
issue  a  supplemental  report  to  the  F  i-esi- 
dent  on  "The  Shifting  Balance  of  :  dili- 
tary  Power."  Perhaps  the  most  alan  aing 
conclusion  to  be  reached  by  that  lanel 
is  the  seriousness  of  the  threat  to  U.S. 
technological  superiority. 

Let  us  face  it:  America  is  facin;  an 
imdeniable  trend  toward  simplism  and 
philosophic  dogmatism.  That  trend  can 
be  seen  in  the  perceptions  of  some  A:  ner- 
Icans  toward  the  military  threat  cosed 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  If  we  can  curl  •  the 
conspicuous  impulse  toward  simplisn  i,  we 
might  find  Aviation  Week  tt  Space 
Technology's  five-part  series  entitled 
"Soviet  Union's  Technological-Mil  tary 
Drive"  enUghtening. 

It  is  my  hope  that  a  new  sense  of  rea- 
sonableness can  enter  the  perennia  de- 
bate between  those  who  are  sensitized 
to  the  reaUties  of  the  mihtary  threati  and 
those  whose  disgust  with  certain  mil  tary 
activity  and  procedure — that  is.  Viet  lam. 
prociu-ement  practice — has  led  theia  to 
categorically  dismiss  many  legitimate 
defense  concerns.  The  distaste  in  some 
quarters  for  all  things  military  is  per- 
haps the  most  disastrous  and  far-re  ich- 
Ing  result  of  the  Vietnam  war.  The  a  ber- 
rations  of  Vietnam  involvement  camot 
allow  this  body  to  obfuscate  the  very  real 
need  for  reasoned  and  objective  deli  ber- 
ations  concerning  U.S.  defense  pot  tare 
and  preparedness. 

I  recommend  the  Aviation  Wee  t  It 
Space  Technology  series  for  its  defln  tive 
analysis  of  a  defense  reality  which  no 
one  should  lightly  dismiss.  A  readin  ;  of 
the  series  makes  it  abundantly  clear  I  hat 
national  defense  cannot  become  an  asj  lect 
of  the  Nation's  agenda  to  be  dealt  vith 
simplistically  or  as  a  vehicle  for  libsral 
philosophic  rededication.  With  this  p  ef - 
ace,  I  insert  the  series  in  the  Recori  >  at 
this  point: 
[Prom  Aviation  Week  &  Space  Teobnol  wy, 

Oct.  4.  19711 

The   Orowing   Threat — 1 :    Soviet   Uhii  in's 

TBCHNOLOciCAi,-Mn.rrART  Drive 

Soviet  Union  Is  piishlng  to  achieve  a  c  ear 

technological-military   siq>erlarlty    over    the 

U.S.  by  1974-75. 

At  the  present  rate  of  advance  by  the 
Sovleta  and  the  decline  by  the  U.S..  the 
USSR  should  succeed,  further  eroding  i  his 
nation's  flexlbUlty  In  foreign  affairs  and  p  »- 
Ing  a  threat  to  domestic  policies  as  wsll. 
Soviet  p<41tlcal  -  mUltary  -  technologi  :al 
moves  Into  former  areas  of  U.S.  supremi  cy 
reach  acrooa  the  board,  from  political  strat- 
egy to  new  military  hardware  and  reeeaich 
and  development.  "The  Russians  are  doing 
all  the  things  a  nation  would  do  If  It  wani  ed 
to  be  the  number  one  mUltary  power  w:  th 
clear,  unequivocal  strate^c  superlorlt  r," 
notes  one  veteran  analyst  of  Soviet  mUlti  xy 
developments.  Among  the  things  It  Is  doing 
on  new  weapons  development:  |^ 

Active  development  of  a  new  faster-bu  n- 
Ing,  higher-velocity,  antl-balllstlc-mls  Ue 
system  to  augment  the  currently  c^eratlo  lal 
SA-7  Oaloah.  System  requires  a  relathely 
smaU  radar  that  wUl  permit  easier  depl  )y. 
ment  throughout  the  Soviet  Union  In  line 
with  the  traditional  Russian  concept  of  le- 
fense  In  depth.  Current  Oalosh  ABM  opera- 
tional system  la  clustered  around  Mosoiw. 
New  IBM  sUoa— about  40— recently  de- 
tected by  UJ8.  reconnaissance  satellites  In 
the  Moeoow  area  may  have  been  construe  ed 
to  accept  thte  mlssUe.  A  lesser  possibility  Is 
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that  they  are  for  an  Improved  version  of  the 
Oalo6h  now  In  the  flight-test  stage  and  near- 
Ing  operational  status. 

Present  first-generation  Galosh  deployed 
around  Moscow  at  four  sites  with  a  total  of 
64  missiles  must  be  fired  from  a  vehicular 
launcher,  making  It  relatively  vulnerable  to 
attack.  The  Improved  Galosh  has  a  oontrcdled 
coast  oapabUlty  pi\i&  a  restartable  engine, 
providing  It  with  a  wide  degree  of  flexibility 
in  countering  a  number  otf  threats.  Including 
Incoming  multlple-lndependently-targetable 
re-entry  vehicle  (MIRV)  warheads. 

Development  of  a  new  land-based  Inter- 
continental ballistic  missile,  probably  with 
a  mobile  capability,  to  supplement  the  four 
Soviet  ICBM  systems  now  deployed.  U.S. 
sattflltes  also  have  detected  S4  new-type 
ICBM  silos  near  Moscow.  These  silos  have 
been  built  Into  already-existing  complexes 
for  the  variable-range  SS-1 1  balllstlc-mlsslle 
system. 

There  Is  some  speculation  that  they  might 
be  only  for  more  solld-propellant  SS-1  Is.  But, 
their  size  Indicates  that  they  were  built  to 
accept  a  much  larger  weapon  than  the  one- 
megaton  SS-11.  The  slice  are  4  ft.  larger  In 
diameter  than  the  8S-9. 

New  slloe  could  be  designed  to  accept  a 
completely  new  ICBM  or  to  house  the  20- 
megaton  SS-9  Scarp  In  more-hardened  sites 
than  the  ones  currently  operational. 

Development  of  an  advanced  variable- 
geometry  strategic  bomber  with  supersonic 
dash  speeds  at  low  altitude  (AW4ST  Sept.  13, 
p.  16).  Designated  Backfire  by  N«1;h  AUantlc 
Treaty  Organization  caUloguers,  the  Tu- 
polev-deslgned  aircraft  has  a  gross  weight  of 
272.000  lb.  It  U  powered  by  two  uprated  ver- 
sions of  the  Kuznetsov  NK  144  afterburning 
turbofan  engine  originally  developed  for  the 
Tupolev  Tu-144  supersonic  transport.  Thrust 
of  the  NK  144s  on  the  Tu-144  Is  38,600  lb. 
each.  Two  prototypes  of  Backfire  currently 
are  flying.  It  has  an  unrefu^ed  combat 
radius  of  well  over  3,000  ml.  Western  observ- 
ers believe  the  aircraft  could  be  operational 
In  two-three  years. 

Development  of  a  new  3,000-ml.-range  sub- 
marine-launched ballistic  mIssUe  (SLBM) 
designated  Sawfly  to  replace  the  present 
1,300-ml. -range  Serb  carried  by  Soviet  Yan- 
kee-class nuclear  submarines.  New  missile 
has  substantially  better  accuracy  than  the 
Serb,  which  wUl  further  Increase  the  threat 
to  the  bomber  bases  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force's 
Strategic  Air  Command.  It  also  could  have 
the  capability  of  following  a  low-trajectory 
flight  profile  to  minimize  the  available  warn- 
ing times  to  the  nation  \mder  attack. 

Development  of  a  new  family  of  tactical 
fighter  aircraft  to  augment  an  already- 
formidable  arsenal.  The  most  advanced,  a 
swlng-wlng  Mlkoyan  design  bureau  aircraft 
known  as  Fearless,  has  been  designed  specif- 
ically to  counter  the  USAF/McDonnell 
Douglas  F-15  and  Navy/Grumman  F-14  alr- 
superlorlty  fighters.  Fearless  has  a  projected 
combat  radius  of  about  300  naut.  ml.  and  a 
gross  weight  of  about  40,000  lb. 

Continued  development  and  deployment 
of  a  variety  of  cruise  missiles  with  ranges  up 
to  450  ml.  for  Soviet  surface  ships  and  sub- 
marines. The  missiles  are  designated  specifi- 
cally to  attack  US.  Navy  surface  ships  from 
points  beyond  the  range  of  the  latters'  con- 
ventional guns  or  attack-submarine  escorts 
ITielr  accuracy  Is  good. 

Technologically,  the  U.S.  still  maintains  a 
three-four  year  lead  In  most  areas.  Since  the 
late  1960s,  however,  the  Soviets  have  been 
spending  an   average  of   10-13%    more  an- 
nually on  military-related  research.  As  a  con- 
sequence,   they   have   pushed   ahead   of   the 
U.S.  In  some  areas  and  may  close  the  remain- 
ing gaps  by  the  late  1970b.  Fields  where  they 
have  taken  the  lead  Include : 
Mathematical  sciences. 
Controlled  fusion. 
Energy  accelerators. 


Antl-satelllte  Intercept.  Soviets  have  suc- 
cessfully Intercepted  satellites  In  two  of  the 
four  attempts  made  and  observed  by  the 
U.S.  thus  far.  An  operational  system  could 
pose  a  serious  threat  to  U.S.  reconnaissance 
satellites  and,  consequently,  this  country's 
Intelligence  gathering  Ci4>ablllty. 

Fractional  orbital  bombing  systems,  which 
would  permit  the  Russians  to  launch  war- 
heads against  the  U.S.  on  an  orbital  trajec- 
tory around  the  South  Pole,  severely  strain- 
ing the  nation's  detection  capabilities. 

Large  payload  booeteiB. 

Remotely  controlled  space  systems. 

E3ectro-geomagnetlc  research. 

Required  research-development  produc- 
tion leadtlmes  for  advanced  wei^ionry  cou- 
pled with  the  slow  pace  of  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment bureaucracy  provide  little  hope  that 
the  U.S.  could  reverse  this  trend  toward 
Soviet  military  supremacy  by  the  inld-19706. 
The  present  U.S.  lack  of  desire  Is  stimulated 
by  an  antl-miUtary-lsolatlonlst  feeling  en- 
gendered In  Congress  and  major  segments  of 
the  population  by  the  protracted  war  In 
Vietnam. 

Negotiations  at  the  strategic  arms  limita- 
tion Ulks  (SALT)  aside,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  given  no  Indication  that  It  wUl  slacken 
its  technological-military  push  to  the  point 
of  permitting  the  U.S.  to  regain  the  parity  It 
is  rapidly  losing. 

The  Russians,  with  their  larger  warheads, 
already  enjoy  a  megatonnage  advantage  over 
the  U.S.,  although  thU  nation  still  maintains 
a  superiority  in  the  numbers  of  actual  war- 
l»***l«  In  the  operational  Inventory,  primarily 
because  of  the  MIRVed  Navy /Lockheed  Po- 
seidon fieet  balUsUc  missile  and  USAF/Boe- 
ing  Mlnuteman  3  ICBM. 

Accuracies  of  the  Poseidon  and  Minute- 
man  also  are  believed  to  be  better  than  those 
of  their  Soviet  counterparts.  But.  the  Rus- 
sians are  making  a  major  development  effort 
to  Increase  their  capabilities  In  this  area, 
particularly  for  the  SS-9,  for  which  they  are 
developing  a  MIRV  capability.  Three  launch 
tests  of  an  SS-9  with  MIRV  warheads  have 
been  detected  by  the  U.S.  so  far. 
The  U.S.  is  standing  pat  at  1.054  ICBMs— 

1,000  Mlnuteman  and  54  Martin  Titan  2s 

while  the  Soviets  continue  to  deploy.  In 
1965.  the  Soviets  had  224  ICBMs  on  opera- 
tional status.  Today,  the  figure  is  Just  over 
1,500. 

This  country  continues  to  lead  In  the 
number  of  deployed  SLBMs— 656  Lockheed 
Polaris  and  Poeeldons  on  41  submarines  as 
opposed  to  350  Riissian  mlssUee  In  this  cate- 
gory. But,  the  U.S.  has  halted  Its  balllstic- 
mlsslle-submarine  construction  program, 
while  the  Soviets  are  building  at  a  rate  of 
eight  Y-class  vessels  a  year,  each  with  16 
missile  tubes.  If  this  production  pace  con- 
tinues, the  U.S.  advantage  In  SLBMs.  If  not 
In  warhead  numbers,  will  have  vanished  bv 
1974.  ■' 

Perhaps  of  more  concern  than  the  actual 
development-deployment  of  hardware  is  the 
shifting  emphasis  by  the  Soviet  leadership 
over  the  past  few  years  in  Its  projected  tech- 
no-poUtlcal-mllltary  concept  In  the  use  of 
its  force. 

This  technical-philosophical  chang?  has 
been  reflected  in  its  concept  of  hardware 
requirements,  a  technical  design  switch  re- 
flecting a  new  global  strategic  concept.  Tacti- 
cal aircraft  through  the  MlO-21  aeries,  for 
Instance,  originally  were  designed  primarily 
to  meet  a  requirement  for  a  short-legged, 
relatively-unsophisticated  air  defense  fighter 
to  defend  the  homeland. 

Then  foUowons.  such  as  the  high  altitude 
Mach  3  MlO-23  Foxbat  In  Its  tactical  oon- 
flguratlons,  have  mucii  longer  ranges  and 
greater  avlonlc  capability. 

After  a  number  of  years  of  permitting  its 
strategic  bomber  force  to  dwindle  in  num- 
bers and  quality,  tiie  Soviet  leadeistap  has 
ordered  the  Backfire  Into  development,  fur- 
ther complicating  U.S.  defensive  options. 
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Slmllariy,  the  Russian  navy  has  been 
transformed  In  the  past  few  years  from  & 
defensive  coastal  force  to  a  wide-ranging 
ocean  power  q;>eclfically  tailored  to  chal- 
lenge the  UJ9.  Navy's  dominance  as  a  tactical 
and  strategic  threat. 

With  successive  UJ3.  administrations  ab- 
sorbed by  commitment  to  the  war  In  South- 
east Asia  and  with  Great  Britain's  pcdicy  of 
abandoning  Its  once-formidable  presence 
east  of  the  Suez,  the  Soviets  have  moved  to 
fill  the  resultant  gaps.  Their  former  inward- 
looking  military — as  opposed  to  political — 
defensive  posture  was  concerned  primarily 
with  defending  the  Soviet  homeland  and  its 
East  European  buffer  satellites.  This  has 
changed.  The  Russians  have  become  mili- 
tarily offensive  minded. 

Ballistic  missile  buildups  aside,  which 
could  be  termed  either  offensive  or  defensive 
in  nature,  the  Increasing  Russian  navy,  mer- 
chant marine  and  military-aid  buildups  over 
the  past  few  years  offer  a  case  history.  F(4- 
lowlng  Is  a  rough  chronological  record  of 
the  Soviet  navy's  evolution  from  a  purely  de- 
fensive force  to  an  instrument  of  world-wide 
strategic  Infiuence: 

Continuous  operations  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean, long  dominated  by  the  U.S.  Navy's 
Sixth  Fleet,  were  begun  In  1964,  leap-frog- 
ging NATO's  southern  flank  and  providing 
Russia  an  additional  political-economic 
wedge  Into  the  African  and  Asian  littorals 
of  that  sea.  Soviet  Influence,  particularly 
within  the  United  Arab  Republic,  was  fur- 
ther accelerated  by  the  Arab-Israeli  war  In 
1967. 

The  consequent  tensions  and  economic- 
hardware  needs  of  dependent  Arab  nations 
have  Increased  to  a  point  where  Russian 
Influence  is  dominant  In  several  countries. 
At  the  height  of  a  potentially-explosive 
Arab-Israeli  reconfrontatlon  a  year  ago,  the 
Russian  Mediterranean  fleet  niimbered  70 
combat  vessels  as  opposed  to  60  for  the 
U.S. 

A  recent  internal  Soviet  document  evaluat- 
ing that  country's  worldwide  strategic  pluses 
and  minuses  noted  happily,  "We  now  control 
the  oil  In  the  Middle  East."  Militarily  and 
economically.  West  Europe  Is  dependent  upon 
receiving  the  bulk  of  Its  oil  supplies  from 
the  Middle  East. 

Periodic  naval  operations  Into  the  western 
Pacific  were  begun  in  1963,  primarily  surface- 
ship  exercises  In  support  of  submarine  oper- 
ations. 

Elxtended  support  operations  In  the  central 
Atlantic  were  initiated  In  1967,  with  deploy- 
ments to  West  Africa  and  Communist  Cuba 
in  the  Caribbean  beginning  In  1969. 

Continuous,  If  limited,  naval  presence  has 
been  maintained  In  the  Indian  Ocean  since 
1969  after  a  probing  beginning  in  1968. 

The  U.S.,  operating  under  the  restraints  of 
stringent  defense  budgets  and  the  continuing 
costs  of  the  war  In  Southeast  Asia,  has  some 
comparable  weapon  systems  to  the  new  So- 
viet hardware  developments,  either  opera- 
tional or  under  design.  The  new  Russian 
ABM,  for  example,  appears  to  resemble  the 
Miartln  Sprint  quick-reaction  missile  de- 
signed for  terminal  defense  in  the  controver- 
sial Army  Safeguard  sjrstem.  The  new  Soviet 
SLBM  under  development  appears  to  be 
roughly  comparable  In  range  and  accuracy 
to  Navy  Poseidon  now  being  deployed.  It  Is 
not  known  If  It  will  have  ftORV  capability. 

The  U.S.  also  has  made  studies  on  a  mo- 
bile land-based  ICBM,  but  any  eventual  de- 
ployment Is  doubtful.  This  Is  partially  for 
financial  reasons  but  also  because  of  a  grow- 
ing Pentagon  conviction  that  such  weapons 
of  the  future  should  be  sea-based  to  reduce 
vulnerability  and  to  force  any  Initial  enemy 
ICBM  attack  from  the  continental  U.S. 

USAF  has  its  advanced  variable-geometry 
strategic  bomber,  the  North  American  Rock- 
well B-l.  But,  It  Is  m  the  early  development 
stage   and   faces   a   political    battle    within 


Congress  as  to  whether  a  new  manned  bomb- 
er is  necessary.  Two  Backfires  are  fiylng. 

After  a  long  hlatvis,  the  U.S.  also  has  two 
modem  fighter  developments  under  way,  the 
F-14  and  F-15.  They  probably  can  counter 
the  aircraft  In  the  present  Soviet  aircraft 
Inventory,  except  for  possibly  the  Foxbat. 
XJB.  facials  hope  they  will  be  at  least  equal 
to  the  Russian  designs  vinder  development. 

In  the  Navy  cruise  missile  field,  the  U.S. 
has  no  comparable  weapons  ^>eclfically  de- 
signed tat  that  piupose,  although  Defense 
Secretary  Melvln  R.  Laird  recently  Indicated 
that  he  will  give  approval  for  future  devel- 
opment of  such  a  system  for  use  on  attack 
submarines.  In  addition,  the  Navy  also  has 
awarded  a  development  contract  to  McDon- 
nell Douglas  Corp.  for  the  Harpoon  antl-shlp 
missile  that  will  be  designed  to  be  fired  from 
either  surface  ships  or  aircraft  (AW&8T  June 
28,  p.  23).  Maximum  design  range  of  the 
Hatpoon  win  be  approximately  75  ml.  The 
Russians,  on  the  other  hand,  have  antl-shlp 
cruise  missiles  deployed  on  20  major  surface 
ships,  65  submarines  and  160  patrol  craft. 

Within  the  context  of  the  present  political 
environment  In  this  country,  the  future  of 
all  the  new  U.S.  programs  under  their  cur- 
rent schedules  Is  risky  at  best. 

The  current  public  distaste  in  some  quar- 
ters for  almost  all  things  military  may  be 
the  most  tragic  legacy  to  the  UJ3.  of  the  In- 
creasingly unpopular  war  In  Vietnam,  a  con- 
filct  muddled  by  political  debate  and  past 
secrecy  that  has  endured  beyond  the  pa- 
tience of  an  Impatient  nation.  Poor  military- 
industry  management  of  some  recent  major 
hardware  programs  and  the  Implied  Ineffi- 
ciency Involved  have  further  blunted  this 
nation's  willingness  to  support  a  defense 
effort  of  a  magnitude  required  to  keep  pace 
with  the  Soviets. 

The  Russians  currently  are  spending  the 
equivalent  of  $78  billion  a  year  on  defense. 
Their  major  aim  Is  to  develop  and  produce 
weapon  systems  that  will  provide  them  with 
a  Btrateg^lc  and  tactical  force  clearly  superior 
to  that  of  the  U.S.,  qualitatively  and  quan- 
tltaUvely. 

Their  Intent  In  the  strategic  area  Is  to 
develop  a  nuclear  first-strike  offensive  capa- 
bility and  the  defenses  that  would  assure 
minimum  losses  from  a  U.S.  response.  For 
their  political-economic  purposes  of  expan- 
sion and  influence,  the  mere  fact  that  they 
have  such  a  capability  will  place  the  U.S.  in  a 
poor  position  to  counter  their  moves.  This 
country's  ability  to  respond  to  si^let  pres- 
sures in  Europe  and  the  Middle  East  already 
Is  severely  limited. 

Knowledgeable  U.S.  officials  say  this 
country  would  have  to  support  an  annual 
defense  budget  of  at  least  $75  billion  in 
current  dollars  above  and  beyond  the  costs 
of  the  war  In  Southeast  Asia  to  counter  the 
Soviet  Initiative.  The  Fiscal  1972  budget 
requests  now  before  Congress,  Including  the 
costs  of  the  war,  total  $76  billion,  but  over 
50%  of  this  Is  channeled  Into  manpower 
costs.  Current  Pentagon  five-year  projections 
of  defense  spending  do  not  envision  signif- 
icantly higher  levels,  although  manpower 
costs  win  continue  to  consume  an  increasing 
percentage  of  the  budget. 

The  Soviets  want  to  place  the  U.S.  in  the 
position  in  which  they  found  themselves  in 
the  fall  of  1962.  In  an  effort  to  offset  partially 
the  then-overriding  U.S.  inventory  of  ICBMs, 
Soviet  Premier  Niklta  Khrushchev  attempted 
surreptitiously  to  establish  a  network  of 
medium-range  ballistic  missiles  in  Commu- 
nist Cuba.  Their  emplacements  were  detected 
by  U.S.  recon  aircraft 

The  U.S..  with  Its  strategic  weapon  and 
geographical  advantages,  demanded  that 
they  be  removed — and  they  were.  This  coun- 
try had  the  necessary  military  mxiscle  to 
force  the  Khrushchev  government  Into  a 
humlliating^y  public  backdown.  The  Rixsslan 
military  was  even  more  humiliated.  Its  re- 


action was  partially  responsible  for  the  fall 
of  the  Khrushchev  government,  and  the 
military  has  enjoyed  a  dominant  position  In 
national  affairs  ever  since. 

More  Importantly,  the  Soviet  military 
hierarchy  pushed  through  an  accelerated 
development,  deplojrment  strategy  designed 
not  only  to  preclude  future  Russian  embar- 
rassments of  such  a  magnitude  but  also.  If 
possible,  to  place  the  U.S.  in  the  position  In 
which  they  found  themselves  In  1962.  They 
are  now  nearing  their  goal. 

(From  Aviation  Week  &  Space  Technology, 

Oct.  11,  1971] 
The  Growing  Threat — 2:  Soviets  Stressing 

Offensive    Mix    of    Strategic    Arms    for 

Which  the  United  States  Has  Littlb  De- 
fense 

Soviet  strategic  threat  to  the  U.S.  Is  based 
upon  a  mix  of  offensive  weapons  against 
which  the  U.S.  has  little  defense. 

Backbone  of  the  present  Russian  opera- 
tional Inventory  is  composed  of  the  SS-9 
Scarp  and  SS-11  Savage  landbased  Inter- 
continental ballistic  missUes  (ICBMs)  plus 
the  1300-ml.-rai%e  Serb  fleet  ballistic  mls- 
sUe. 

On  the  near  horizon  are  a  number  Of  ad- 
vanced developments.  These  include  the 
Tupolev-deslgned  Backfire  Mach  2  strategic 
intercontinental  bomber  (AW&ST  Sept.  13, 
p.  16),  a  mobile  landbased  ICBM  (AW&ST 
Oct.  4,  p.  12)  and  a  3,000-ml.-range  Sawfly 
successor  to  the  Serb  with  Improved  accu- 
racy. 

Qualitatively,  the  major  threat  to  the  U.S. 
is  the  20-megaton-warhead  SS-9,  which,  in 
an  alternate  configuration,  can  carry  three 
flve-megaton  multiple-reentry  vehicle  (MRV) 
warheads.  Current  operational  inventory  for 
the  SS-9  is  276  missiles. 

MRV  warheads  on  the  llquld-pr(q>ellant 
SS-9  have  been  test-flred  since  1969.  and 
three  of  these  tests  have  incorporated  more 
ctxnplex  multlple-independently-targetable 
reentry  vehicle  (MIRV)   warheads. 

Present  MIRVed  SS-9  does  not  have  the  ac- 
curacy to  pose  an  immediate  direct  threat  to 
the  siloed  U.S.  Air  Force/Boeing  Mlnuteman 
force  of  1.000  ICBMS.  But  Defense  Dept. 
cfficlals  believe  the  Soviets  will  have  devel- 
oped a  sufficient  accuracy  on  the  MIRVed 
SS-9  to  do  so  by  1975-76,  further  weakening 
this  country's  stance  of  strategic  deterrence. 

In  addition  to  Its  assigned  roles  as  a  "city 
buster"  with  its  20-megaton  warhead  and  as 
a  potential  Mlnuteman  destroyer  with  its 
multiple  reentry  vehicle,  the  SS-9  In  a  thlnt 
version,  designated  Mod.  3,  serves  as  the 
booster  for  Russia's  fractional  orbital  bomb- 
ing system  (FOBS) . 

The  FOBS  version  of  the  Scarp  is  designed 
to  dispatch  warheads  against  the  U.S.  on  a 
south  polar  orbit  to  further  complicate  this 
country's  detection  and  early  warning  prob- 
lems. The  Russltois  have  been  test-firing  the 
FOBS  since  1967  (AW&ST  Oct.  16,  1967,  p. 
26).  Most  recent  test,  under  the  guise  of  a 
Cosmos  scientific  satellite,  was  made  in  Au- 
gust (AW&ST  Sept.  6,  p.  11). 

Quantitatively,  the  current  Soviet  stra- 
tegic offensive  arsenal  is  dominated  by  the 
Mlnuteman -sized  SS-11  Savage  solld-pro- 
pellant variable-range  ballistic  missile.  Maxi- 
mum range  of  the  one-megaton-warhead 
SS-11  is  5.500  ml. 

The  Soviet  force  Is  Just  over  1,500  opera- 
tional Intercontinental  ballistic  missiles  in- 
cluding 970  solld-propellant  SS-1  Is.  Of  these, 
approximately  100  are  targeted  against  coun- 
tries of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion. This  is  a  two-stage  version  of  the  nor- 
mally three-stage  Savage.  It  bears  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  designation  of 
SS-I4  Scapegoat. 

Another  three  SS-11  complexes  have  been 
constructed  at  sites  near  the  Mongolian  bor- 
der in  response  to  the  continuing  fractious 
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relatlocs  with  Communist  China  and   that 
country'8  own  evolving  nuclear  capabUll  y. 

The  remainder  are  targeted  against  the 
U.S. 

Aside  from  the  BS-9  and  SS-11,  the  pres- 
ent operational  ICBM  Inventory  is  comp  >sed 
of: 

190  SS-7  Sadlers.  each  with  a  warhea  I  of 
between  5-10  megatons. 

66  Bolld-propellant  SS-lSs,  each  with  a  y  rar- 
head  of  about  one  megaton.  All  68  are  lo- 
cated at  the  Plesetsk  mlssUe  test  site  near 
Archangel  in  the  Soviet  Arctic. 

The  88-13.  which  may  have  been  deirel- 
oped  In  competition  with  the  SS — 11,  exp  arl- 
enced  a  number  of  failures  in  Its  gvUdt  nee 
and  propellant  systems  during  early  test 
launches  from  Plesetsk.  Recent  firings,  t  ow- 
ever,  have  been  successful,  and  It  prob  ibly 
has  been  assigned  a  role  as  a  back-up  syi  tem 
to  the  SS-11. 

These  mlseUes  can  now  effectively  blai  iket 
all  U.S.  and  NATO  urban  industrial  cjm- 
plexes.  In  addition,  the  Soviet  Y-class  baJls- 
tlc-missUe  submarines  operating  on  con  In- 
uous  patrol  off  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pb<  Iflc 
coasts  of  the  U.S.  can  cover  95  %  of  the  ar- 
gets  in  this  category  In  the  U.S. 

The  building  of  the  Y-class  submarine 
force  has  attained  a  top  priority  In  the  Sot  let 
nUlitary  construction  program.  They  are  i  ow 
being  launched  from  two  Russian  shlpya-ds 
at  a  rate  of  eight  submarines  a  year.  "; 'he 
larger  yard  Is  located  at  Severodvinelc  in 
northern  Russia,  the  second  in  the  SoUet 
Far  East.  The  Russians  also  have  a  numi  »er 
of  dlesel-powered  G-claas  and  nuclear-pc  w- 
ered    H-class    ballistlc-mlsslle    submarines. 

Each  c:uTles  three  missiles  with  a  range  of 
660  naut.  ml.  Total  number  of  submarli  e- 
launched  ballistic  missiles  now  operatlojiol 
In  the  Soviet  Inventory  Is  350  compared  w  th 
656  for  the  U.S. 

The  Soviets  are  building  an  average  of  20 
nuclear  submarines  a  year,  Including  the 
Y-class. 

In  contrast,  the  U.S.  Is  building  five  nu- 
clear-powered submarines  a  year,  all  of  th<  m 
m  the  attack  class.  This  country,  whiidi 
gained  an  early  lead  over  the  Soviets  in  tae 
ballistic-missile  category,  froze  the  numler 
of  Lockheed  Polarls-Poeeldon  mIssUe  suD- 
marlnes  at  31  in  the  mld-1960's. 

The  defense-minded  Soviets,  confront  id 
by  the  bomber  and  mlasUe  striking  force  >f 
the  USAP  Strategic  Air  Command,  traditlo:  i- 
ally  have  maintained  a  quantiUtlve  supeil- 
orlty  over  the  U.S.  in  defensive  developmeni  b. 
They  have  64-flrst-generatlon  SA-7  Oalah 
antl-balllstlc  missiles  deployed  around  Mo  i- 
cow  at  four  sites  for  ICBM  defense.  A  new  » 
ABM  with  substantially  better  reaction  tlm  « 
Is  under  development  (AW&ST  Oct.  4,  p.  13  i. 
Two  sites  for  the  controversial  U.S.  Saf  :- 
guard  anti-ball  Istlc  mIssUe  system  are  in  tl  ,e 
early  stages  of  oontructlon. 

For  bomber  defense,  the  USSR  has  approx  1- 
nvately  10.000  surface-to-air  missile  launcftie  » 
deployed  throughout  the  Soviet  Union  is 
compared  with  1,136  launchers  In  the  U.J. 
The  Russian  surface-to-air  missile  complex  » 
Include  three  basic  types,  the  SA-2  Ould  s- 
llne  for  hlgh-altltude  defense,  the  8A-3  Om 
for  low-altitude  and  the  SA-5  Griffon,  i  >r 
Talllnln  system,  which  also  may  have  son  e 
ABM  capability.  Biaxlmum  intercept  altltu<  e 
of  the  Griffon  is  96,000  ft. 

The  Soviets  also  have  maintained  the  r 
force  of  interceptor  aircraft  and  related  syi  - 
tems  at  high  state  of  readiness  and  modern*  - 
zatlon.  The  U.S.,  faced  untU  the  appearanc » 
of  Backfire  with  a  Russian  strategic  bomN  r 
force  that  had  been  dwindling  in  quantlt  r 
and  quality,  has  permitted  its  interceptor 
strenjrth  to  dwindle  to  a  handful  of  Oenert  1 
Dynamics/Convalr  F-106e.  RussUns  at  th) 
moment  have  a  fleet  of  only  146  strategl : 
heavy  bombers  composed  ot  the  four-turbo  • 
prop  Tupolev  Tu-96  Bear  and  the  foiur-turbc  - 
Jet  Myaslschey  M-^  Bison.  These  are  aug  ■ 
mented  by  60  tanker  versions  of  the  Blsor  . 
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Overall,  the  USSR  has  8,200  openUonal  In- 
teroeptora,  the  U3..  699. 

Latest  strategic  lnt«'ce(>t<H'  in  the  Soviet 
arsenal  Is  the  Mach  3.6  Mlkoyan  M10-3S 
Poxljat  In  one  of  the  three  versions  being 
produced.  In  addition  to  Its  strategic  role, 
Foxbat  Is  being  configured  to  operate  as  a 
tactical  air-superiority  fighter  and  as  a 
ground  attack  aircraft. 
In  Its  strategic  configuration,  the  Foxbat, 
with  an  operational  altitude  of  76,600  ft.. 
Is  equipped  with  down-looking  radar  to  de- 
tect any  intruding  bomber  force  below.  Prob- 
able range  of  the  radar  is  on  the  order  of  60 
ml.  It  also  carries  four  seml-actlve-homlng 
A-A-2-2  alr-to-alr  missiles  with  a  maximum 
range  of  about  35  ml.  A-A-2-2  is  an  advanced 
version  of  the  Atoll  now  carried  by  MlO-21 
and  Su-7  fighters. 

The  62,400-lb  gross  weight  MlO-23  made 
its  first  public  appearance  at  the  1967  Moscow 
air  show  (AW&ST  July  17.  1967,  p.  26).  It  Is 
being  produced  at  a  rate  of  three  aircraft  per 
month 

In  the  meantime,  the  first-line  operational 
Soviet  strategic  Interceptor  is  the  two-place 
Tupolev  TU-28P  Fiddler,  which  has  a  combat 
radius  of  800-1,000  ml.  The  Mach  1.7  Fiddler, 
carrying  a  single  Ash  alr-to-alr  mIssUe  under 
each  wing,  has  a  gross  weight  of  32.000  lb. 
There  are  now  126  Tu-288  in  the  Soviet 
Inventory,  and  production  is  continuing  at 
the  rate  of  three  aircraft  per  month. 

The  Fiddler  Is  being  employed  extensively 
in  the  Soviet  Arctic,  closely  monitoring  SAC 
Boeing  B-52  strategic  bombers  probing  Rus- 
sian defensive  reactions.  Here,  the  Tu-28 
works  closely  with  the  Tu-114bl8  Moss  air- 
borne warning  cjid  control  system  (AWACS) 
version  of  the  Tu-95.  The  Moss  provides  early 
detection  and,  In  an  actual  engagement, 
would  make  initial  target  priority  selection 
for  the  Tu-28s. 

There  currently  are  10  Moss  AWACS  air- 
craft assigned  to  work  with  the  Tu-28  In  the 
Arctic  area.  From  their  Arctic  eight  paths, 
the  Moss  radars  can  probe  deeply  Into  the 
U.S.  air  trafBc  area,  even  monitoring  flights 
from  Dover  AFB,  Del. 

Other  Moss  aircraft  are  deployed  to  oper- 
ate with  the  Baltic  Fleet  of  the  USSR.  "They 
(the  Russians)  already  have  an  operational 
AWACS,"  one  U.S.  official  recently  lamented, 
"while  we're  Just  beginning  to  build  one." 

In  their  continuing  building  program,  tlie 
Soviets  also  have  been  whittling  away  stead- 
ily at  the  ^jB.  Navy's  surface  ship  superior- 
ity. In  the  past  five  years,  for  example,  they 
have  built  more  than  twice  as  many  combat 
vessels— 200-plus  to  98.  Their  present  total 
In  the  major  combat  ship  category  stands  at 
217  as  compared  with  246  for  the  VS.  The 
latter  totel  wiU  continue  to  dwindle  under 
current  planning. 

More  significantly,  the  average  age  of  the 
ships  of  the  Russian  fleet  is  10  years.  Less 
than  1%  are  over  20  years.  U.S.  ships  have 
an  average  age  of  16  years,  and  over  half  of 
the  fleet  is  more  than  20  years  old.  The  U.S. 
surface  fleet  Is  out-mlssiled  and  out-gunned. 
Yet  another  advantage  the  Soviets  enjoy 
over  the  U.S.  \b  an  organlzaUonal  structure 
that  permits  quick  responses  to  aerospace 
hardware  requirements  with  a  minimum  of 
overlapping  managerial  controls.  Strong 
points  of  the  present  Russian  aviation  re- 
quirement -  through  -  production  cycle  In- 
clude: 

Top-level  government  recognition  of  the 
Important  role  of  alrpower,  civil  as  well  as 
military. 

Continuity  of  control  for  both  the  indus- 
try and  the  air  force  customer. 
Separation  of  design  and  manufacture. 
Emphasis  on  prototype  competition. 
Strong  capitalistic  incentives  for  success- 
ful designers. 

The  minuter  of  aviation  is  a  member  of 
the  ranking  Council  of  BflnUtcrs  in  the  So- 
viet government  hierarchy.  His  ministry,  the 


MlnUtry  of  Aircraft  Production,  Is  req>on- 
slble  for  all  Soviet  aviation  development  »^n^ 
production. 

When  the  mUitary  establishes  a  require- 
ment for  a  new  aircraft,  It  Is  first  submitted 
to  the  ministry  for  approval.  If  approved,  the 
requirement  Is  passed  on  to  the  ministry's 
Central  Design  Office  for  initial  studies  and 
then  Issued  to  two  or  more  of  the  coun- 
try's semlautonomoiis  aircraft  design  bureaus 
for  preliminary  design.  An  evaluation  group 
composed  of  representatives  of  the  air  force 
and  the  ministry's  Central  Aerohydrodynamle 
Institute  (TBAQI),  an  orgnalsatlon  roughly 
equivalent  to  the  old  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee for  Aeronautics,  then  selects  the  best 
of  these  designs  for  prototype  construction. 

The  design  bureaus  draft  only  the  mini- 
mum numt>er  of  engmeerlng  drawings  re- 
quired to  build  the  prototype  in  order  to 
hold  dovim  costs  and  to  reduce  the  time  re- 
quired to  get  the  aircraft  into  the  air  for  » 
competitive  evaluation. 

A  production  decision  Is  made  after  ex- 
tensive ground  and  flight-test  evaluations 
by  the  government's  Flight  Test  Institute.  At 
this  point,  more-detailed  engineering  draw- 
ings Incorporating  all  changes  dictated  by  the 
tests  are  drafted  and  released  to  a  series  pro- 
duction plant  for  the  actual  manufacture  of 
the  aircraft,  intimate  design  control  how- 
ever, is  retained  by  the  design  bureau. 

The  system  has  its  drawbacks.  Designers, 
for  example,  must  work  within  the  con- 
straints regarding  approved  materials  and 
manufacturing  techniques  issued  by  and 
Central  Aerohydrodynamle  Institute.  Such  a 

policy  restricts  innovation.  On  the  other 
hand.  It  Insures  the  design  of  a  relatively 
simple  aircraft  with  few  frills  developed  and 
produced  to  perform  the  mission  or  missions 
required,  no  more,  no  less. 

(From  Aviation  Week  &  Space  Technology, 
Oct.  18.  1971 J 

Thx  Growing  Thxeat — 3:  Sovibts  Push 
Advances  in  Fichtehs 

Soviet  Union  is  introducing  an  advanced 
generation  of  fighters  to  its  tactical  air  force 
equal  or  superior  to  anything  the  U.S.  now 
has  deployed,  while  pushing  prototyi)e  devel- 
opment of  several  even  newer  aircraft. 

New-generation  fighters  in  the  Russian  In- 
ventory Include: 

Mlkoyan  Flogger  variable-geometry  single- 
place  aircraft.  Of  1965  design  vintage,  the 
Flogger  has  a  maximum  speed  of  Mach  2.3 
when  carrying  external  stores.  The  28,000-lb. 
gross  weight  aircraft  apparently  is  scheduled 
to  become  the  Soviet  front-line  tactical  fight- 
er. The  Russians  currently  have  16  Floggers 
In  the  air  force  Inventory  and  are  producing 
additional  aircraft  at  the  rate  of  five  a 
month.  It  can  operate  at  altitudes  up  to  50.000 
ft.  and  has  a  combat  radius  of  600  mi. 

Sukhoi  Fitter  B,  a  variable-geometry  deriv- 
ative of  the  Mach  1.7  Su-7  single-place  at- 
tack aircraft.  Apparently  designed  In  a  proto- 
type runoff  competition  with  the  Flogger.  the 
Fitter  B  nonetheless  is  being  deployed  In 
limited  numbers.  Approximately  two  dozen 
have  been  sighted  at  a  Russian  tactical  fight- 
er base  near  the  Chinese  border. 

Mlkoyan  Fearless  Mach  2.6  variable-geome- 
try fighter. 

Sukhoi  Su-ll  Flagon  A  delU-wing  attack/ 
fighter  aircraft.  An  all-weather  fighter,  the 
36,000-lb.  gross  weight  single-place  Flagon 
A  has  a  maximum  speed  of  Mach  2.3  with 
external  stores,  Mach  2.5  in  a  clean  configura- 
tion and  a  combat  radius  of  460  ml.  The  air- 
craft attained  an  initial  operational  capa- 
bUity  in  1967.  and  there  currently  are 
approximately  400  Flagon  A's  In  the  Soviet 
Inventory.  Production  Is  continuing  at  the 
rate  of  15  a  month.  It  has  replaced  the  earlier 
Mlkoyan  MlO-21  at  a  number  of  key  Russian 
fighter  bases,  particularly  those  in  the  Mos- 
cow area,  and  has  also  been  deployed  to  Egypt 
for  the  air  defense  of  the  Cairo  area. 
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Mlkoyan  MlO-23  Foxbat,  with  a  maximum 
design  speed  of  more  than  Mach  3.6  at  alti- 
tude. Designed  primarl!  y  as  a  strategic  inter- 
ceptor to  combat  the  potential  threat  of  the 
USAF/North  American  Rodcwell  B-1  bomber 
now  under  development,  Foxbat  also  is  being 
configured  to  perform  two  tactical  missions — 
air  superiority  and  ground  attack. 

One  experimental  aircraft  has  been  sighted 
with  the  44-ft.-span  delta  wli3.g  extended  by 
approximately  2  ft.  on  either  side  to  provide 
room  for  additional  wing  stores.  Standard 
Foxbat  carries  four  advanced  Atoll  A-A-2-2 
semlactive-homing  air-to-air  missiles  with  a 
maximum  range  of  about  35  ml.  Current 
production  rate  is  three  Foxbats  a  month. 
The  Foxbat  has  been  detected  at  Soviet  air 
defense  and  tactical  air  bases  as  well  as  at 
weapon  test  centers. 

The  Mia-23  wing  loading  was  optimized 
for  maximum  performance  at  a  speed  of 
Mach  2.8  at  altitudes  above  60.000  ft.  But, 
it  also  has  a  creditable  Mach  0.8  performance 
at  lower  altitudes.  Units  of  Foxbats  flown 
by  Russian  pilots  have  been  observed  in 
Egypt  and  Algeria.  In  Egypt,  it  has  been  en- 
gaging the  MiO-21J  in  mock  dogflghts  AW 
ftST  Apr.  19,  p.  14) .  It  also  Is  flying  recon- 
naissance missions  over  Israel. 

These  flghters  were  flrst  shown  publicly 
at  the  1967  Moscow  air  show,  during  which 
a  total  of  12  new  Soviet  aircraft  designs  were 
displayed  (AW&ST  July  17,  1967,  p.  26). 
Meanwhile,  Russian  design  teams  have  been 
busy  developing  a  foUow-on  family  of  tac- 
tical aircraft. 

One  Is  a  Mlkoyan  variable -geometry  fighter 
known  in  the  West  as  Fearless.  Another  Is 
a  delta- wing  ground  attack  aircraft.  Both 
are  in  the  prototype  flight-test  stage. 

Mach  2.6  Fearless,  with  an  estimated  com- 
bat radi\is  of  300  naut.  ml.  and  a  gross 
weight  of  approximately  40.000  lb.,  is  believed 
to  have  been  designed  specifically  to  counter 
the  USAF/McDonnell  Douglas  F-16  and 
Navy/Orumman  F-14  alr-superlorlty  flghters. 
The  F-15  Is  tmder  development.  Three  pro- 
totypes of  the  F-14  are  now  flying.  Both 
programs  are  encoTintering  congressional 
funding  difficulties. 

Soviet  engine  design  bureaus  also  are  de- 
veloping a  new  line  of  turbofan  power- 
plants.  Western  observers  do  not  yet  know 
what  airframe  designs  some  of  them  are 
scheduled  to  power.  Overall,  the  Soloviev 
design  team  has  four  new  turbofans  under 
development.  Ivchenko  one  and  Kuznetsov 
two,  including  versions  of  the  NK  144.  which 
powers  the  Tupolev  Tu-144  supersonic  trans- 
port and  the  variable-geometry  Backfire  stra- 
tegic bomber  (AW&ST  Sept.  13,  p.  16). 

In  the  past  16  years,  the  Russians  have 
developed  and  built  at  least  20  different 
flghters.  excluding  Foxbat.  Eight  of  these 
are  now  operational.  Over  the  same  period, 
the  U.S.  has  built  one  completely  new  fight- 
er, the  USAF/Oeneral  Djmamlcs  F-111  vari- 
able-geometry interdiction  aircraft. 

While  the  UJ3.  has  been  slow  In  pursuing 
advancements  in  the  state  of  the  art  in  the 
V/STOL  flight  regime,  the  Russians  are  gain- 
ing flight  experience  with  military  aircraft 
employing  various  modes  of  lift,  including 
direct  lift,  deflected  lift  and  deflected  thrust. 
New  Russian  aircraft  also  reflect  a  grow- 
ing technological  capability  in  both  airframe 
and  engine  designs.  Particularly  large  strides 
have  been  made  In  the  latter  area  In  the 
past  10  years.  Today,  the  technology  evident 
In  the  new-generation  Soviet  aircraft  gen- 
erally is  on  a  par  with  that  of  the  U.S. 

Thrust-to- weight  ratio  for  the  Flagon  A 
is  estimated  at  approximately  0.86  at  Mach 
3.5.  At  Mach  3.8.  the  thrust-to-welght  ratio 
for  the  MiO-33  Is  at  about  the  same  level, 
declining  silently  at  q>eed8  above  Mach  3.  By 
contrast,  the  thnist-to-welght  raUo  for  the 
Fearless  is  beUeved  to  be  In  the  1.1-1.5  cate- 
gory, rougjily  the  same  as  that  envisioned  for 
the  F-14. 


There  also  has  been  a  technical-political 
shift  In  Russian  design  philosophy  since  the 
initial  MlO-21  was  laid  down  in  the  early 
1960s  as  an  uncluttered  Mach  2  home-defense 
day  fighter.  Most  of  the  newer  aircraft  have 
an  all-weather  capability  and  longer  ranges 
to  permit  deep  penetration  strikes,  although 
the  combat  radius  of  the  Fearless  is  about 
the  same  as  that  for  the  MiO-21.  Increased 
emphasis  also  has  been  placed  on  crew  sur- 
vlvablUty.  with  the  installation  of  ejection 
seata  and  armor  plating. 

In  the  past,  Soviet  designers  generally  have 
resisted  the  trend  towards  higher  winger 
loadings  as  fighter  q>eeds  have  increased. 
Those  for  the  Su-0  and  IiUa-21,  for  example, 
are  lower  than  those  of  their  Western  coim- 
terparta  except  fra-  the  Dassault  Mirage  3C. 
Wing  loadings  for  the  Flagon  A  and  Foxbat 
are  high,  however,  although  both  have  dis- 
played good  maneuverability. 

Wing  loading  for  the  Mia-33  at  Mach  3.4 
is  approximately  110  psf.;  for  the  Flagon  A 
at  Mach  2.5  it  is  about  120  psf.  Faithless  wing 
loading  at  Mach  2.6  is  approximately  95  psf. 

Of  current  aircraft  in  the  Soviet  Inventory, 
the  Foxbat  clearly  poses  the  most  vexing 
problem  for  U5.  alrpower.  No  currently- 
available  American  weapon  system  can  begin 
to  cope  with  it  while  it  remains  in  ita  natural 
hlgh-altltude  environment. 

The  Foxbat,  with  twin  powerplants  deli- 
vering 34,200  lb.  thrust  each  at  sea  levti.  Is 
tmreachable  at  altitude,  either  by  current 
UJ3.  aircraft  or  their  associated  air-to-air 
missiles.  It  also  is  uncatchable — if  the  situa- 
tion required,  if  could  maintain  a  maximum 
speed  of  Mach  3.8  for  a  period  of  10  mln. 
And,  in  addition  to  its  four  external  wing 
stations,  it  also  may  incorporate  an  internal 
weapons  bay  in  the  fuselage. 

The  financially  starved  USAF  Aerospace 
Defense  Command  has  been  conducting 
studies  on  a  possible  foUow-on  to  the  aging 
General  Dynamics/Convalr  F-106  Interceptor 
as  a  counter  to  both  the  MIO-23  and  the  new 
Tupcdev  Backfire  variable-geometry  Inter- 
continental strategic  bomber.  Recent  studies 
have  centered  primarily  on  modified  versions 
of  the  F-14  and  F-15. 

Both  probably  could  handle  the  Foxbat 
effectively  at  altitudes  below  50,000  ft.  Late- 
model  McDonnell  Douglas  F-4s  also  should 
be  capable  of  dogfightlng  the  M10-2S  at 
lower  altitudes.  But,  m  a  hostile  air  environ- 
ment, the  Soviet  aircraft  might  simply  re- 
main at  a  safe  altitude,  relying  upon  ita  air- 
to-air  missiles  to  accomplish  the  task  at 
hand. 

If  so,  the  F-15,  with  a  maximum  search 
and  homing  radar  capability  In  the  range  of 
about  50  ml.,  admittedly  could  not  challenge 
the  Foxbat.  On  the  other  hand.  Its  propo- 
nenta  do  not  believe  that  a  MlO-23  at  alti- 
tude would  be  a  menace  to  the  F-16.  The 
wide  turning  radius  of  the  Foxbat,  they  be- 
lieve, would  permit  the  USAP  fighter  to  take 
sufficient  evasive  action  to  prevent  the  Soviet 
missUes  from  locking  onto  their  target. 

Proponents  of  the  F-14  variously  rate  Its 
combat  potential  against  a  MlO-23  flying 
near  ita  maximum  altitude  from  marginal  to 
exceptional.  The  F-14  weapon  system  does 
have  two  advantages  over  the  Foxbat  despite 
its  lower  speed  and  altitude  capabilities.  Its 
search  and  track  radar  range  of  over  100  mi. 
is  twice  that  of  the  Foxbat's.  Similarly,  the 
range  of  the  Hughes  AIM-54A  Phoenix  air- 
to-air  mIssUe  is  twice  that  of  the  MlO-23's 
A-A-3-2.       . 

[From  Aviation  Week  &  Space  Technology, 
Oct.  25.  1971] 

Thi  Obowimo  Thxeat — 4:  Sovms  Closing 
Oap  in  Avionics,  Cokputkk  Scixncx  Mnj- 
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Pace  of  Soviet  Union's  progress  In  develq;>- 
Ing  advanced  military  avionics  equipment 
and  systems  is  believed  to  be  surpassing  that 
of  the  United  Stetes,  but  the  Russians  stUl  lag 


this  country  by  a  wide  margin  in  a  few  criti- 
cal areas,  such  as  data  processing. 

The  Soviets  apparently  are  channeling 
their  more  limited  avionics  resources  into 
fields  of  highest  military  priority,  such  as 
ballistic  missile  offense/defense,  satellite  in- 
terception and  air  defense,  at  the  expense  of 
other  military  endeavors. 

But  Russian  success  in  sateUite  intercep- 
tion (awast  Nov.  2,  1970,  p.  20;  Nov.  9,  1970, 
p.  21)  is  clear  evidence  of  mastery  of  precision 
guidance  techniques  so  essential  in  military 
control  of  space.  Their  demonstrated  satellite 
intercept  capability  challenges  this  nation's 
free  access  to  satellite  reconnaissance  and 
early  warning  information. 

The  Soviet  Union,  like  the  United  States, 
is  carefully  trying  to  squeeze  the  geodetic 
and  geophysical  uncertainties  from  iMkllistio 
missile  targeting,  an  indication  that  the  ac- 
curacy of  their  ballistic  missile  guidance  sys- 
tems is  sufficiently  honed  to  make  these  small 
anomalies  a  significant  factor  in  miss  dis- 
tance (AwasT  Oct.  23,  1967,  p.  108).  And  re- 
ducing the  miss  distance,  or  circular  error 
probability  as  it  is  statistically  expressed,  Is  a 
primary  objective  in  minimiiring  the  number 
of  weapons  needed  for  any  given  strategic 
option. 

The  Russians  are  deriving  accurate 
geodetic  information  about  potential  targete 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  by  optically 
tracking  their  own  satellites  from  embassies 
In  Washington,  Havana  and  Santiago 
(AW*ST  June  14,  p.  11).  By  locating  potential 
targete  or  references  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere with  respect  to  specific  satellites,  pre- 
cisely tracked  and  positioned  from  surveyed 
locations  within  Russia,  the  Sovieta  can  refine 
targeting  data. 

In  the  overall  area  of  data  processing, 
which  is  becoming  increasingly  fundamental 
in  modern  military  technology,  the  Russians 
probably  are  seven  years  behind  the  United 
States,  according  to  Barry  W.  Boehm,  a  Rand 
Corp.  computer  systems  analyst  who  toured 
research  institutes  in  the  Soviet  Union  late 
last  year  as  a  guest  of  the  Soviet  Academy 
of  Sciences.  In  high  priority  special  purpose 
computers,  the  gap  is  only  about  five  years, 
Boehm  estimates. 

The  best  Soviet  scientific  general  purpose 
computer.  Boehm  polnta  out.  is  capable  of 
performing  about  500,000  operations/sec., 
while  the  most  compact  spaceflight  machine 
of  which  he  is  aware  has  a  speed  of  about 
100,000  operations/sec.  By  contrast,  the  best 
ground-based  UB.  computer  can  perform  25 
million  operations/sec.,  and  an  airborne 
counterpart  can  do  alK)ut  1  million/sec. 

The  smaller  spread  between  the  ground- 
based  and  airborne  capabilities  In  the  USSR 
suggests,  Boehm  says,  that  the  Russians  more 
quickly  translate  ground  computer  capability 
into  air-borne  hardware.  It  also  suggests  that 
estimates  of  Russian  airborne  or  military 
computing  power,  based  on  simple  analogies 
between  U.S.  and  Russian  scientific  comput- 
ing capabilities,  could  be  deceptive. 
~  In  1972,  the  Russians  will  be  bringing  on 
line  their  RTAD  series  of  general  purpose 
computers,  analogous  to  the  IBM  360  series, 
approximately  seven  years  after  the  IBM  ma- 
chines. Their  software  also  is  about  seven 
years  behind  XJS.  eqxiivalents,  he  notes.  Drum 
memories  are  less  than  seven,  but  discs  aie 
more  than  seven  years  behind. 

As  in  other  technological  fields,  the  Rus- 
sians extract  maximum  utilization  from  their 
equipment,  keeping  older  hardware  in  serv- 
ice years  after  it  might  be  retired  in  the  U.S. 
Often  the  equipment  is  modified  or  updated, 
extending  its  usefulness.  Boehm  reports  see- 
ing BESM-3  computers,  developed  in  the 
19608,  (^Iterating  at  faculties  he  visited. 

The  Russians  appear  to  be  concentrating 
data  processing  talenta  in  selected  q>ota 
(Aw*sT  Feb.  IS.  p.  16),  such  as  ballistic  mls- 
sUe defense,  where  there  is  evidence  of  much 
sophistication  and  achievement.  In  contract 
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with  abMDce  of  computer  flnesae  in  pther 
areas. 

Some  of  the  better  computer  and  s^neor 
work  has  been  noted  in  connection  wltt  bal- 
listic missile  tracking  and  antl-balllstlo  mis- 
sile (ABM)  programs.  Several  large  pltased 
array  radars  are  highly  respected  In  We  itern 
military  circles. 

The  Dog  House  radar,  located  near  Mi  ecow 
and  operational  since  1969,  Is  belleveil  ca- 
pable of  tracking  U.S.  mlssllee  at  ranges  In 
excess  of  1,500  naut.  ml.,  sorting  war!  leads 
from  decoys  and  selecting  targets  for  I  BMs. 
Dog  House  operates  at  unusually  l<m  fre- 
quencies, In  the  VHP  range,  possibly  re  lect- 
lug  the  relatively  late  development  li  the 
Soviet  Union  of  higher  frequency  (nlcro- 
wave)  techniques  and  components  cot  unon 
In  Western  radars. 

The  main  drawback  to  lower  f  reqi  lency 
radar — the  difficulty  In  focusing  energy  Into 
narrow  beams — Is  overcome  In  the  large  in- 
stallations characteristic  of  Soviet  ABM  sites 
by  making  the  effective  radiating  apertures 
very  large,  yielding  the  desired  high  ra  lo  of 
aperture  to  radiating  wavelength. 

The  use  of  longer  wavelengths  In  Dog 
House  has  surprising  benefits.  It  factl  tates 
detection  of  the  reduced  radar  cross  section 
re-entry  systems  to  which  the  U.S.  hi  s  re- 
sorted In  recent  years  to  minimize  tidar 
signatures  of  missile  payloads.  It  also  ;om- 
pUcates  the  U.S.  task  of  decoying  Ruislan 
ABMs  since  chafT  must  be  cut  Into  I(  nger 
strips  to  match  the  longer  Dog  House  i  'ave- 
lengths  (about  300  cm.  at  the  1(X)  mc.  Dog 
House  operating  frequency).  Large  quan- 
tities of  these  fine  long  strands  of  chal  \  are 
not  easy  to  dispense  uniformly. 

Dog  House  is  capable  of  radiating  upi  ards 
of  20  megawatts  peak  power.  Its  low  >ulse 
repetition  rate  of  60  pulses/sec.  appar  sntly 
Is  Intended  for  long-range  tracking. 

Other  ABM  search  and  track  radars  >per- 
ate  In  the  VHP  and  UHP  ranges,  while  some 
like  Hen  Egg,  stretch  Into  S-band  (now 
designated  E-band).  Hen  Egg's  high  av  srage 
power  and  large  radiating/receiving  aper- 
ture give  it,  like  other  Hen  series  Ru  islan 
radars,  longer  search  and  track  ranges  than 
earlier  Russian  radars.  Hen  Egg  can  jirobe 
with  a  pulse  structure  that  varies  from  i  bout 
five  to  16  mlcrosec.  in  length  at  rates  \  ip  to 
300  pulses/sec. 

Hen  House,  another  phased  array  ^BM 
tracking  system,  ranks  with  some  of  the  best 
operational  American  tracking  radars,  pro- 
viding a  possible  maximum  unambig  jous 
missile  search  and  track  range  of  about  1,300 
naut.  mi.,  roughly  comparable  in  perf  irm- 
ance  to  USAP's  Ballistic  Missile  Early  V  am- 
Ing  PPS-50  detection  radars.  Hen  » ouse 
radars  are  reported  to  be  operational  at  a 
number  of  locations  with  sites  near  Irk  utsk 
on  the  Angara  River,  not  far  from  the  1  lon- 
golian  border;  in  northwest  Russia  neai  the 
Barents  Sea,  and  In  Latvia,  not  far  fron  the 
Baltic  Sea. 

Physically,  Hen  House  resembles  the  :  Jen- 
dix  FPS-86  radar  at  Eglln  APB,  measi  ring 
nearly  1,000  ft.  in  length  with  its  60  ft.  ilgh 
billboard-like  array  inclined  from  the  l.orl- 
zontal  about  46  deg.  Hen  House  has  ti  ick- 
whlle-scan  capability  that  enables  it  to  1  rack 
a  number  of  targets  while  searching  for 
others,  which  it  subsequently  can  ban  I  off 
to  the  Dog  House  radar. 

Operating  at  about  160  mc,  it  uses  se  eral 
pulse  repetition  frequencies  (PRP)  froii  26 
to  100  microeec.  and  has  pulses  of  vailing 
widths,  presumably  for  adjusting  resolv  tlon 
at  varying  ranges.  Its  maximum  ou;put 
power  also  varies  above  and  below  the  one 
megawatt  level.  It  generates  a  compile  ited 
beam  scan  pattern  with  two  beams  scan)  itng 
In  azimuth,  two  in  elevation  and  one  n  a 
clockwise  direction.  It  also  vises  pulse  c  im- 
pression techniques. 

Like  their  counterparts  in  the  U.S.,  the 
Russians  do  a  good  deal  of  experlmen  Ing 


that  frequently  results  In  one-of-a-kind 
radars  that  may  or  may  not  materialize  as 
operational  systems.  The  family  of  Hen  series 
radars  Is  extensive.  It  also  includes  Hen 
Roost,  a  flve-megawatt  peak  power  radar,  op- 
erating as  low  as  600  mc.  but  possibly  con- 
siderably higher.  It  generates  2  by  2  deg. 
beams.  Another  system,  designated  Beer  Can, 
has  been  observed. 

In  public  statements,  Soviet  military  lead- 
ers stress  the  Importance  of  electronic  war- 
fare in  modern  military  doctrine,  a  concern 
reflected  in  the  improved  ability  of  recent 
Russian  radars  to  perform  in  an  electronic 
countermeasures  (ECM)  environment.  The 
ABM  radars,  as  well  as  later  SAM  guidance 
and  control  radars  (AW&ST  Peb.  15,  p.  14; 
Peb.  22,  p.  42)  exhibit  greater  tracking  ranges 
in  the  presence  of  noise  as  a  consequence  of 
the  steady  trend  toward  higher  effective  ra- 
diated power  levels. 

The  Soviets  equip  their  aircraft  with  an 
ample  quantity  of  ECM  equipment,  including 
deception  ECM  (DECM)  repeaters,  noise  and 
spot  noise  Jammers.  Their  bombers  carry  a 
full  range  of  Januners  for  different  classes  of 
threats. 

They  have  I-band  noise  Jammers  capable 
of  generating  about  a  kilowatt  of  peak  power 
against  U.S.  missile  Are  control  radars  and 
much  lower  power  DECM  repeaters  directed 
at  the  same  targets. 

Their  E  and  P  band  DECMs  and  noise  Jam- 
mers are  for  use  against  acquisition  radars 
while  another  set  of  Jammers  is  Intended  for 
use  against  D-band  early  warning  radars 
They  also  are  outfitted  with  other  DECMs 
and  noise  Jammers  for  use  against  VHP/UHF 
communications  sets. 

The  Cross  Up,  Top  Hat  and  Mound  Brtck 
identification,  friend  or  foe  (IPP)  transpond- 
ers assure  RP  Identification  of  friendly  air- 
craft. 

Russian  bombers  have  radar  protection 
against  tail  attack  In  the  form  of  radar  tail 
warning  sets  that  alert  crews  to  aircraft  or 
missile  threats  from  the  rear,  a  capability 
provided  in  a  limited  way  In  some  U.S.  tacti- 
cal aircraft  by  Infrared  and  passive  radar 
wainlng  sets.  The  Tu-22  Blinder  has  a  sev- 
eral hundred  kw.  maximum  power  I-band 
radar,  designated  by  NATO  as  Bee  Hind, 
which  searches  with  a  4-deg.  wide  beam  for 
tail  threats  through  a  90-deg.  solid  angle 
centered  at  the  aircraft  fuselage  centerline. 
Like  a  similar  s^t  on  the  M^  Bison  C,  this 
tall  warner  is  believed  to  be  derived  from 
earlier  Bee  Hind  equipment  on  such  aircraft 
as  the  Tu-16  Badger  A,  B  and  C,  Tu-95  Bear 
A,  B  and  C,  11-28  and  Bison  A  and  B. 

Typically,  these  sets  have  variable  PRPs 
with  pulse  widths  of  about  V2  mlcrosec. 
Their  7.6-deg.  beamwldths  are  scanned  hori- 
zontally in  raster  sector  scans  at  rates  of 
about  30  cps.  and  are  conically  scanned  in 
the  vertical  plane.  Power  output  Is  about 
50-kw.  peak. 

The  Be-10  Mallow  reconnaissance  aircraft 
has  a  rotating  polarization  warning  radar 
in  I-band  while  the  Antonov  An-8  Camp  as- 
sault transport  and  An-12  Cub  rear-load 
version  of  the  An-10  have  Oamma  A  radar 
warning  sets  In  their  tall  turrets.  The 
Oamma  A  generates  wide  beamwidtb  low- 
power  D-band  signals  that  scan  through  a 
broad  cone. 

Although  the  Russians  are  believed  to  be 
narrowing  the  lead  of  the  U.S.  military  air- 
borne radars  over  their  own  previously 
clumsy  and  comparatively  crude  radars 
(AW&ST  Peb.  IS.  p.  16) ,  little  is  known  about 
any  Russian  equivalents  to  the  automatic 
terrain  following/terrain  avoidance  radars 
in  such  U.S.  aircraft  as  the  USAP/Oeneral 
Dynamics  P-111  series.  LTV  Aerospace  A-7D, 
Lockheed  O-130  AWADS  and  Martin  B-670. 
Without  this  capability,  the  low-level  pene- 
tration performance  of  Russian  aircraft 
might  be  constrained,  particularly  at  night 
and  under  adverse  weather  conditions.  It's 


unclear  whether  the  USSR  has  this  capabil- 
ity, which  Is  difficult  to  detect  electronically 
because  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
interferometric  techniques  are  manifested 
after  signal  receipt. 

So  far  as  is  known,  the  Russians  do  not 
have  any  operational  airborne  phased-array 
radars  (AW&ST  June  22,  1970,  p.  189). 

The  Soviets  are  believed  on  the  verge  of 
introducing  pulse  Doppler  radar  for  inter- 
ceptors which  would  enhance  their  ability  to 
detect  and  track  low-altitude  penetrators 
around  ground  and  sea  clutter. 

TKACK  BANGB8 

Track  ranges  of  Russian  forward-looking 
airborne  Intercept  radars  for  mlsslle-armed 
Interceptors  are  surprisingly  short  compared 
with  aerodynamic  ranges  of  semi-active  radar 
guided  missiles.  The  intention  of  using  these 
weapons  for  shoot-down  tall  attack  might 
explain  this  because  such  engagements  would 
impose  a  longer  range  requirement  on  the 
missile.  In  this  situation,  the  missile's 
transit  distance  would  exceed  the  Inter- 
ceptor-to-fleeing-target  range. 

Prequency  agility,  frequency  diversity  and 
other  advanced  techniques  are  incorporated 
in  Russian  airborne  radars.  Earlier  S-band 
airborne  radars  are  being  supplanted  by 
X-band  sensors,  in  some  Instances  by  K-band 
(now  called  J-band)  equipment. 

The  current  push  by  UJ3.  military  services 
to  Incorporate  J-band  (up  to  16  gc.)  capa- 
bility in  existing  and  upcoming  aircraft 
threat  warning  receivers,  tactical  noise  jam- 
mers and  DECM  is  in  apparent  recognition 
of  potential  ground-based  and  airborne 
threats  at  these  high  frequencies. 

The  Russian  Short  Horn  14-to-16  gc. 
bomb/navigation  radar  has  been  in  operation 
for  some  time  on  aircraft  such  as  the  117-96 
Bear,  M-4  Bison,  Yak-28  Brewer  and  Tu-16 
Badger  A  bombers  and  Yak  Mandrake  hlgh- 
altltude  reconnaissance  aircraft. 

Navigation  functions  for  the  11-28  and 
11-62,  Mallow  and  An-24  are  provided  by  Toad 
Stool,  a  40-kw.  peak  power  I-band  naviga- 
tion radar  that  radiates  cosecant  squared 
theta  and  penciled  beams.  Another  I-band 
radar.  Mushroom  H,  serves  as  navigation  and 
possibly  a  bombing  aid  for  helicopters,  prob- 
ably derived  from  earlier  Mushroom  series 
radars  on  fixed-wing  aircraft. 

Target  acquisition  for  alr-to-surface  mis- 
siles, such  as  tne  Kennel  AS-1,  Is  provided  by 
Komet  3,  an  I-band  radar  with  600  to  636 
pulse/sec.  PRP  for  search  and  double  that 
for  tracking.  Kipper  AS-2  missile  asqulsltlon 
uses  still  another  I-band  radar. 

The  Soviets  are  placing  heavy  reliance  on 
optical  and  electro-optical  devices  In  many 
strategic  and  tactical  military  applications. 
What  could  be  domes  for  optical  devices  are 
visible  on  many  aircraft,  tanks  and  self-pro- 
pelled weapons  carriers. 

Available  Soviet  scientific  literature  sug- 
gests extensive  research  on  image  translators 
(Image  intensifiers) ,  necessary  for  direct  view 
night  vision  devices,  and  fiber  optics  bundles, 
possibly  for  coupling  Intenslfiers.  The  Rus- 
sians have  worked  in  every  type  of  semi- 
conductor comf>ound,  including  those  for 
detectors  and  emitters. 

Their  breadth  of  research  activity  along 
with  observed  devices  suggests  they  have 
a  full  range  of  c^tical  night  devices,  com- 
parable to  the  U.S./NATO  q>read  of  Infrared 
binoculars.  Infrared  tank  periscopes,  crew- 
served  night  weapon  sights,  night-time  pas- 
sive rifle  sights  and  Indlvldually-held  in- 
frared sensors. 

The  Soviets  have  been  keeping  abreast  of 
U.S.  progress  In  lasers  since  the  late  1960s 
and  at  times  have  been  ahead  of  military- 
sponsored  work  in  the  U.S.  Their  literature 
suggests  laser  rangeflndlng  applications  like 
those  now  so  extensively  being  implied  by 
West  European  nations  and  to  a  lesser  degree 
by  the  U.S.  The  Soviets  have  oited  the  ther- 
mal weapons  potentiality  of  high-energy  car- 
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bon  dioxide  lasers  which  ^>arked  much  of 
the  current  work  in  the  U.S. 

The  Russians  are  applying  Inertlal  navi- 
gation/guidance systems  not  only  t<x  space 
shots,  but  in  aircraft,  some  land  vehicles  and 
probably  submarines.  Their  systems  are  be- 
lieved to  be  heavier,  larger  and  less  accurate, 
at  least  In  the  pure  inertlal  mode,  than  their 
U.S.  equivalents.  Russian  Inertlal  Instrument 
technology  is  thought  to  lag  behind  that  of 
this  country,  but  the  gap  may  He  prindpally 
m  the  productive  capacity. 

lOtUM   OPERATIONS 

The  Soviets  last  year  put  a  100  kc.  Loran 
ground  transmitting  chain  Into  operation, 
giving  them  navigation  and  poeition  fixing 
capability  now  becoming  popular  with  the 
U.S.  military  services.  The  locations  of  the 
five  stations,  stretching  from  Petrozavodsk, 
near  Lake  Onega,  not  far  from  the  Plnnlsh 
border,  to  Simferopol  on  the  Black  Sea,  In- 
dicates that  Russian  aircraft,  presumably 
military,  are  now  In  the  process  of  being  fit- 
ted with  Loran  receivers. 

Perhaps  the  most  troublescHne  problem  fa- 
cing the  Russians  in  their  avionics  equip- 
ment is  poor  reliability  and  maintainability 
as  reported  by  many  observers.  In  part,  ob- 
servers attribute  this  difficulty  to  the  lack  of 
Incentives  to  design  and  produce  for  reli- 
ability. 

The  emphasis  appears  to  be  on  meeting 
productive  norms,  not  on  assuring  reliability 
and  guaranteeing  spares  and  support  for  the 
field.  The  Russian  tendency  to  produce  and 
field  in  great  quantity  could  offset  this  lack 
of  reliability. 

Demonstrated  reliability  was  not  always 
available  from  U.S.  military  equipment.  Its 
absence  in  Russian  avionics  hardware  could 
reflect  the  same  kinds  of  growing  pains,  ex- 
perienced in  this  country,  which  await  any 
nation  attempting  to  reduce  rapidly  to  op- 
eration the  spectrum  of  the  last  16  years 
of  technological  progress  in  avionics. 

[Prom  Aviation  Week  &  Space  Technology, 

Nov.  8,  1971] 

The  Okowino  Thkxat — 5:  U.S3JI.  Impkovxs 

Ckuisx  MTaHn,E  Capabilitixb 

Continuing  improvement  In  siuface-to-alr 
and  surface-to-surface  missile  armament  of 
recent  Russian  warships  Is  heightening 
credibility  of  the  spreading  Soviet  naval 
presence,  now  stretching  well  l>eyond  waters 
adjacent  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  Its  client 
states. 

Latest  Russian  warships  are  outfitted  with 
new  search  radar  and  fire  control  systems 
for  surface-to-air  missiles  (SAM),  providing 
greater  effective  range,  better  electronic 
counter-countermeasures  performance  and 
more  enhanced  close-in  flexibility  than  the 
SA-N-1  Ooa  naval  missile  armament  of 
earlier  ships. 

Tht  recently  observed  Kresta  2  class  of 
6,000-ton  gulded-mlsslle  destroyers  or  light 
cruisers  also  appears  to  carry  new  surface-to- 
surface  missiles,  perhaps  naval  adaptations 
of  ground  tactical  weapons,  fired  from  two- 
tier,  quadruple  launchers  on  either  side  of 
the  ship.  The  new  launchers  replace  dual 
Shaddock  launchers  in  Eumament  on  the 
earlier  Kresta  1 -class  warships  and  the  pair 
of  quadruple  slde-by-slde  Shaddock  launch- 
ers on  Kynda-daas  guided  missile  destroyers. 
The  E-band  Scoop  Pair  surface  acquisition/ 
fire  centred  radars,  characteristic  of  Shad- 
dock armed  ships,  are  absent  from  the  Kresta 
2  class  of  warships. 

By  relying  heavily  on  cruise  missile  tech- 
nology, previously  discarded  by  the  U.8. 
Navy,  the  Russians  are  undermining  the 
strong  numerical  superiority  once  enjoyed  by 
the  U.S.  and  West  European  navies. 

They  also  are  forcing  the  VS.  Navy  to  re- 
evaluate the  role  of  surface  firepower,  largely 
Ignored  In  the  light  of  the  overwhelming 
role  of  naval  air  power  In  the  Padflc  during 
World  War  2. 


Now  small  Russlan-built  Osa  (Wa^>)  and 
Komar  (Onat  or  Mosquito)  fast  patrol  boats, 
armed  with  Styx  cruise  missiles,  have  fire- 
power range  approaching  that  of  large  World 
War  2  warships. 

The  Soviets  have  at  least  160  Osa/Komar 
class  boats,  with  a  total  of  over  500  launch- 
ers for  the  SS-N-2  Styx  weapon.  These 
small,  maneuverable  boats,  deployed  in 
"swarms,"  as  their  names  Imply,  pose  a 
massive  threat  of  saturating  shipboard  de- 
fenses of  high-valued  American  ships. 

The  Styx  can  outrange  any  cturent  U.S. 
Navy  ship-based  gun,  although  the  mis- 
sile's warhead  Is  relatively  small.  The  larger 
SS-N-3  turbojet-powered  Shaddock  on 
Kresta  1-  and  Kynda-class  surface  ships  and 
some  submarines  can  range  to  400  ml.  over 
selectable  flight  profiles.  The  recent  Na- 
nuchka-class  gulded-mlsslle  gunboat  armed 
with  the  new  SS-N-9  cruise  missile  refines 
this  evolution  toward  small  ships  with  the 
firepower  and  range  of  larger  more  conven- 
tional warships. 

Cruise  missiles  have  become  the  weapon 
by  which  the  Russians  are  eroding  the 
dwindling  U.S.  naval  advantage  previously 
assured  by  naval  aircraft  and  larger  surface 
warships. 

Cruise  missiles  enjoy  several  significant 
tactical  advantages,  although  they  are  rela- 
tively slow,  more  tractable  targets  for  de- 
fense to  cope  vTlth.  These  are: 

Low  flight  profile  keeps  them  below  de- 
fense radars  of  surface  ships  until  they  have 
closed  range  to  a  target,  leaving  intended 
victims  with  little  time  to  react  and  impos- 
ing a  crushing  burden  on  shipboard  de- 
fenses to  rapidly  detect,  identify,  acquire 
and  respond  to  a  threat.  They  can  more 
easily  be  detected  from  the  air  by  Doppler 
radar  and  are  vulnerable  to  aerial  attack, 
necessitating  closely  coordinated  air  cover. 

Simplicity  and  flexibility  are  Inherent  In 
the  concept  of  cruise  missiles  and  the  man- 
ner In  which  Soviets  have  chosen  to  deploy 
them.  They  do  not  need  extensive  fire  con- 
trol, permitting  them  to  be  launched  from 
small  ships  equipped  with  simple  stirface 
search  radars  or  by  command  from  other 
friendly  ships,  aircraft,  stirfaced  submarines 
or  coastal  positions.  'Typically,  target  bear- 
ing and  rough  range  may  be  svifllcient  for 
launch  with  a  missile-borne  active  radar 
and /or  Infrared  terminal  seeker  generating 
necessary  steering  slgnsds  for  closure  In  the 
terminal  area.  There  are  Indications  cruUe 
missiles  can  be  fitted  quickly  on  any  ship 
at  dockside  and  missile  stores  replenished  at 
sea. 

The  magnitude  of  the  Soviet  naval  mis- 
sile threat  recently  was  cited  by  Adm. 
Thomas  Moorer,  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  He  credited  the  Russians 
with  five  types  of  air-launched,  anti-surface 
ship  missiles  (presumably  Keimel,  Kipper, 
Kangaroo,  Kitchen  and  Kelt).  The  five  mis- 
siles, Moorer  noted,  have  ranges  up  to  160  ml. 
and  are  frequently  equipped  with  terminal 
seekers  for  target  closure. 

"In  addition,"  be  noted,  "advanced 
surface-to-surface  guided  missiles  have  been 
developed  and  are  in  service  In  Soviet  forces. 
These  weapons  are  accurate  and  lethal  .  .  . 
and  can  be  launched  from  submarines,  ships 
and  shore  Installations."  Defense  Dept. 
claims  the  Soviets  Introduced  five  new  naval 
missiles.  Including  at  least  two  siu4ace-to- 
surface  systems — presumably  the  Kresta  2 
and  Nanunchka  weapons — within  the  last 
two  jrears. 

Soviet  helicopter  carriers  of  the  Moskva 
and  Leningrad  class,  intended  primarily  as 
antl-submarlne-warfare  ships,  can  serve  as 
offensive  tactical  command  centers  for  cruise 
weapons,  with  their  helicopters  performing 
visual  target  acquisition  and  weapms  direc- 
tion for  small  cruise  mlaslle-laiinriiing  boats. 
The  Moskva  and  Leningrad  and  about  a 
doeen  Kresta  2  gulded-mlsslle  destroyers, 
major   ships   irtilch    began   emMglng    from 


Russian  coastal  waters  in  1967,  are  outfitted 
with  Identical,  substantially  more  sophisti- 
cated and  more  advanced  surface-to-air 
weapon  systems  than  previously  observed. 
The  common  anti-aircraft  complement  of 
these  two  different  types  of  warships  includes 
the  following: 

Top  Sail  multiple-element  surveillance 
radar  presumably  using  frequency  scanning 
in  elevation  for  long-range  search  and  prob- 
ably acquisition  of  aerial  targets  for  missile 
guidance  and  control  radars.  On  Kresta  2, 
Top  Sail  may  also  help  acqtOre  surface  tar- 
gets for  surXace-to-siulace  nUasiles. 

Two  twin  groups  of  large  G-band  missile 
control  radars  with  matched  sets  of  anten- 
nas— two  approximately  8-ft.  circular  mesh 
tracking  paraboloids  which  scan  in  unison 
in  azimuth  and  elevation  and  two  smaller 
vertical  sector  dishes  capable  of  scanning  in- 
dependently in  azimuth  and  elevation.  A 
single,  smaller  D-band  antenna  transmits 
guidance  commands  to  the  missiles  after 
launch.  The  complete  missile  fire  control  set 
is  designated  Headlight,  so-named  for  the 
physical  resemblance  to  automobile  bead- 
lights.  All  radio  frequency  power  generating 
equipment  is  located  on  the  same  pedestals 
with  the  dishes  to  avoid  exceaslve  power  losses 
in  transferring  high  radar  power  to  the  an- 
tennas from  below  deck.  This  feature  gives 
the  fire  control  radar  set  striking  physical 
prominence  in  the  silhouette  of  a  smaller 
ship  like  Kresta  2. 

Dual  surface-to-air  missile  launchers  with 
cleaner  Unes  than  those  on  prior  ships,  like 
Kreeta  1,  Kynda,  Kashin  and  Kanln  class 
destroyers.  Their  slightly  taUer  pedestals 
suggest  that  the  ships'  SAM  missiles  are  of 
grater  length  than  the  13-naut.-ml.  range 
Goas,  perhaps  22  ft.  compared  with  Ooa's 
20  ft.  The  unuEual  Russian  practice  of  trying 
to  adapt  weapons  of  one  service  to  the  other 
might  indicate  that  the  new  SAM  is  a  naval 
version  or  a  derivative  of  a  missile  like  the 
SA-4  Ganef  army  air  defense  we^Mn.  As 
many  as  200  SAMs  may  bestowed  in  below- 
deck  magazines  on  Moskva/Leningrad  ships. 

LAtrifCRXNG   SAMS 

The  first  as  well  as  the  second  and  third 
dual -rail,  zero-length  launcher  in  the  for- 
ward section  of  the  helict^ter  carriers  is  be- 
lieved to  be  capable  of  firing  SAM  missiles, 
although  the  heavier  pedestal  of  the  first 
launcher  could  indicate  other  functioru  as 
well.  The  heavier  support  may  facilitate 
swinging  heavier  weapons,  such  as  cruise 
missiles  or,  as  speculation  and  small  loading 
hatches  suggest,  a  rocket-propelled  surface- 
to-surface  missile.  The  heavy  pedestal  offers 
extra  strength  against  damage  from  sea 
water  when  the  desk  is  awash  in  heavy  seas. 
The  first  launcher  is  ramp-loaded  from  the 
forecastle  magaidne. 

Because  of  possible  forecastle  magazine 
flooding  during  loading  operations  or  damage 
to  missile  fins  in  rough  seas,  the  first  launch- 
er probably  Is  of  marginal  value  in  high  sea 
states  characteristic  of  the  North  Atlantic 
and  North  Pacific.  The  degradation  In  ship 
performance  that  might  result  during  service 
in  these  waters  could  suggest  the  vessel  Is 
principally  Intended  for  (q>eratlons  In  Rus- 
sian coastal  waters,  the  Mediterranean  and 
Red  seas. 

Each  pair  of  launching  rails  of  the  re- 
maining two  Moskva  SAM  launchers  Is  simul- 
taneously loaded  from  two  hatches  on  the 
port  sides  of  the  launcher  pedestals.  Missile 
loading  from  these  fixed  positions  Increase 
vulnerability  of  the  ship  to  port  side  satura- 
tion air  attack  since  launch  rails  must  be 
swung  around  facing  starboard,  lowered  into 
a  vertical  position,  loaded,  elevated  and 
swung  back  again  to  the  port  side  in  defend- 
ing against  port  side  threats.  This  sequenc- 
ing Is  believed  to  double  the  reload-launch 
time,  thereby  reducing  the  effective  port  side 
firepower  of  the  ship. 
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SlmiiltaneoviB    reload    capability 
launchers  Indicates  the  Russians,  lik« 
American  naval  counterparts,  employ 
Is  regarded  as  a  rich  nation  combat 
ophy  of  shoot-shoot-look,  rather 
riskier,   but  more  economical,  poor 
shoot-look-shoot  approach. 

DIVTERCKT    APPSOACHXS 

Shoot-shoot-look  implies  two  qulckl 
or  rapid  ripple  shots  against  a  single  target 
to  enhance  likelihood  of  successful  lnt4  rcept, 
as  opposed  to  shooting  one  missile  ai  d  ob- 
serving to  verify  chances  of  Intercept  pefore 
electing  to  fire  a  second  missile  round. 

The  shoot-look-shoot  approach,  brhlch 
avoids  possible  needless  waste  of  a  lecond 
expensive  shot,  would  need  only  a  single 
reload  capability  for  replacing  the  expended 
missile  during  the  early  fight  phase  ff  the 
fired  weapon. 

The  Headlight  guidance  control 
group  located  on  Moskva  and  Kresta  1-class 
ships  Is  a  significant  step  beyond  iti  pre- 
decessor, the  I-band  Peel  Oroup  foi  Ooa, 
•ad  i»  functionally  similar  to  Fan  S<  ng  E, 
the  most  advanced  8A-2  Ouldance  fin  con- 
trol radar. 

HEADLIGHT  OPKRATION 

Headlight  operates  at  about  4.7  to  4  9  gc, 
providing  high-resolution,  low-altitudi  i  per- 
formance. The  two  large  matched  llshes 
probably  are  for  the  lobe-on-receiv«  -only 
(LORO)  capability  foiind  in  Fan  S<  ng  E 
(aw&st  Feb.  22,  p.  48)  that  prevents  arget 
aircraft  from  using  angle  deception  elec 
tronlc  countermeasures  against  the  i  adar. 
Once  a  target  Is  acquired,  these  dishet 
operate  passively,  receiving  returns  o 
ergy  radiated  by  the  small  wide-beam 
tlcal  sector  scanning  dishes  in  the  Heat  light 
system 

The     two     independently-driven    ss^aller 
paraboloids  provide  differential  action 
the  gxildance  dish  for  conunandlng  the 
missiles   on   up-and-over   trajectories 


radar 


may 
en- 
ver- 


wlth 
SAM 

per- 
mitting tight  control  of  the  missiles  dlirtng 


early   flight   stages.   In   this  case,   the 


large 


dishes  track  .the  target  from  returns  o  I  en- 


ergy  radiated   by   the  broad-beamed 
dishes.  The  guidance  dish  tracks  the 


.mail 
mis- 


sile, |>osslbly  with  the  assistance  of  a  be  ux>n, 
employed  previously  in  the  SA-2  and  |8A-3 
mlssllea. 

By  scissor-like  action  the  missile  is  bom- 
manded  to  Intercept  when  the  smaller  com- 
mand dish  Is  brought  into  coincidence  with 
the  tracking  dish.  A  second  missile  fired  from 
the  same  twin-rail  launcher  can  be  pit  on 
target  by  the  same  scissor-like  action  sxer- 
clsed  by  tracking  and  conmuind  dlsh^  in 
the  Headlight  radar. 

COUMTXRMEAS17RE8  RECEIVZBS 

The    large    hemispherical-shaped    bulges 
visible  on  the  port  side  of  the  Moskva 
as  well  as  on  the  main  superstructu|« 
Kresta  1    (aw&st  Feb.  22,  p.  43)    probably 
house  passive  countermeasures  recelven ; 

The  absence  of  any  apparent  acquisition 
or  fire  control  radar  for  the  Kresta  2's 
of  quad-mounted  surface-to-aurface 
launchera,    comparable    to    Scoop    Pal 
Kresta  1   warships,  Indicates  this  fun^on 
might  be  handled  by  Headlight  aa  well. 


Inland 
of 


SovBTS  TEtentfa  Mach  4  Cutjisk  Miss  i* 
Soviets  have  completed  preliminary  te  itlng 
related  to  development  of  an  alr-brea^  blng 
surface-to-surface  cruise  missile  with  a  i  peed 
potential  of  Mach  4.  In  its  Initial  confl)  ura- 
tlon  the  weapon  would  be  powered  by  a 
ventlonal  low-bypaaa-ratlo  turbofan 
of  the  type  used  on  supersonic  fighters 
the  powerplant  would  be  designed  to 
at  high  gas  temperatures  for  an  extremely 
short  life. 

Tumansky  R-11  engine,  also  known  mk  the 
R-37,  the  basic  powerplant  for  the  Mlk  >yan 


pairs 
ille 
on 


mlaslle 


con- 
fine 
but 
opteate 


eitglne 


Mia-21  series.  Is  believed  capable  ot  power- 
ing a  cruise  mlaslle  to  Mach  4  or  greater 
speeds  on  the  basis  of  a  16-mln.  total  engine 
Ufe. 

It  Is  likely  that  experiments  with  s«nl- 
oryogenlc  fuel,  such  as  liquid  methane,  are 
to  be  conducted  as  an  approach  toward  keep- 
ing metal  compressor  parts  cool  while  gaining 
additional  thrust  and/or  engine  life. 

Basle  tactical  advantage  of  the  high-speed 
cruise  missile  Is  Its  ability  to  evade  radar 
acquisition  and  tracking  because  of  relatively 
low-altitude  flight  and  Its  abiUty  to  alter 
speed  and  direction  to  a  great  extent.  For 


these  reasons  countermeasures  would  be 
greatly  complicated. 

Cruise  missile  would  be  capable  of  pulling 
up  to  16  g  during  a  tight  maneuver.  Range 
has  not  been  determined  on  the  basis  of 
observed  data  but  Is  believed  to  be  800-600 
ml. 

It  Is  not  known  in  the  West  whether  the 
missile  Is  destined  for  sea  or  land  basing,  or 
both. 

The  weapon  Is  still  In  the  earliest  stages 
of  development,  with  deployment  not  likely 
before  1976.  Control  system  Is  believed  to  be 
still  rudimentary. 


TYPICAL  SOVIET  NAVAL  RADARS 


Cods  nam* 


Fraquancy 

band  Function 


Ship  application 


Top  Bow I 

Scoop  Pair E 

Peel  Group I 

Owl  Screech D 

Hawk  Screech I 

Fan  Song  E G 

MuflCob H 

Square  Tie I 

Snoop  Tray I 

Snoop  Slab I 

Snoop  Plate i 

Ship  Globe E 

Pot  Head I 

Pot  Drum I 

Horn  Spoon I 

Long  Bow I 

Head  Net  A,  8,  C,  D..  E 

Boat  Sail E 

Drum  Tilt H 

Dead  Duck C 

High  Pole C 

Witch  Five C 

High  Lune E 

Top  Sail I 

Half  Bow I 

Headlight G 


THE  ALASKA  PIPELINE  ENVIRON- 
MENTAL IMPACT  STATEMENT  IS 
VERT  SCARCE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspin)  Is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very 
concerned  that  the  environmental  im- 
pact statement  on  the  proposed  trans- 
Alaska  pipeline  has  been  virtually  hid- 
den from  public  scrutiny.  I  am  sure  that 
many  of  my  colleagues  will  be  interested 
in  knowing  that  only  seven  copies  of  this 
important  impact  statement  are  avail- 
able for  public  inspection  in  the  lower- 
48  States.  In  fact,  there  is  not  one  im- 
pact statement  publicly  available  for 
3,000  miles.  There  is  not  one  impact 
statement  publicly  available  in  New 
York,  Chicago.  Milwaukee,  or  Detroit.  In 
fact,  there  is  not  one  copy  available  be- 
tween Washington,  D.C.  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Not  only  that,  but  the  Interior  De- 
partment is  charging  $42.50  for  the  9- 
volume  environmental  and  economic 
study  of  the  Alaska  pipeline  and  its  al- 
ternatives. And.  even  if  you  are  wining 
and  rich  enough  to  be  able  to  afford  the 
$42.50  price  tag.  It  may  take  almost  1 
month  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  Impact 
statement. 

For  instance,  in  one  case,  It  took  the 
lawyers  for  the  three  environmental 
groups  who  are  suing  to  prevent  con- 
struction of  the  Alaska  pipeline.  28  days 
to  obtain  several  copies  of  the  impact 


statement.  On  March  24.  these  lawyers 
asked  for  the  copies,  but  were  told  they 
were  out  of  print  and  would  not  be  avail- 
able for  another  2  weeks.  Three  weeks 
later,  on  April  14.  they  were  told  that 
the  Impact  statements  were  still  not 
ready.  They  finally  received  part  of  their 
order  on  April  21.  Thus,  It  took  these 
lawyers — who  have  been  integr^ly  In- 
volved in  the  Alaska  pipeline  issue  for 
over  a  year  and  a  half — almost  a  month 
to  get  hold  of  these  c<H>ie8,  which  they 
wanted  to  distribute  to  others  for  com- 
ment. It  is  quite  relevant  to  note  that 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Rogers  Morton 
stated  when  the  impact  statement  was 
released  that  a  decision  might  be  made  at 
the  end  of  a  45-day  period,  which  means 
that  these  lawyers  spent  almost  two- 
thirds  of  that  period  futilely  searching 
for  some  copies  of  the  3,550-page  impact 
statement. 

Saying  that  Interior's  treatment  of  the 
public  has  been  shabby  in  this  case  is 
being  kind  to  the  Department.  First,  In- 
terior refuses  to  hold  public  hearings  on 
the  basis  that  hearings  would  c<mstltute 
"a  circus."  in  the  words  of  Under  Secre- 
tary William  Pecora.  Then  the  Ulterior 
Department  announces  that  it  is  selling 
the  impact  statement  for  a  mere  $42.50. 
and  delays  tlie  distribution  of  these 
copies  for  as  long  as  1  month  In  some 
cases.  And.  to  top  it  all  off.  the  Depart- 
ment only  provides  seven  publicly  avail- 
able copies  for  over  200  million  people. 

If  there  were  a  conscious  conspiracy 
to  prevent  public  scrutiny  of  the  impact 


Target  acquisition  and  fire  control Destroyen,  light  cruisers. 

Acquisition  and  fire  control  for  Shaddock Lifht  cruisers,  destroyers. 

Acquisition  and  hre  control  for  SA-3  Goa Guided-missile  destroyers,  guided-missilt 

frigates. 

Acquisition  and  fire  control  for  3-in.  AAA Guided-m  Issile  frigates,  destroyers. 

Acquisition  and  fire  control  for  AAA Guided-missile    triples,    destroyers,    sub- 
marines, guided-missile  destroyers. 
Acquisition  and  fire  control  for  SA-2  guideline. . .  Gu  ided-missile  cruiser. 

Acquisition  and  fire  control  for  AAA  guns Patrol  boats. 

Early  warning. Do 

Surveillance Submarines. 

do Do. 

do Do. 

Missile  tracking Instrumentation  ships. 

Torpedo  fire  control Torpedo  boats. 

. do Do. 

Navigation Many. 

Torpedo  fire  control Destroyers. 

Surface  search Guided-missile  destroyers,  destroyer  escorts 

helicopter  carriers. 

Surveillance Submarines. 

Acquisition  and  hre  control  for  AAA Torpedo  boats. 

IFF. Many. 

IFF Do. 

IFF Destroyers,  light  cruisers. 

Height  finder Guideo-missile  cruiser. 

Suveillance Helicopter  carriers. 

Torpedo  fire  control Older  destroyers. 

Acquisition  and  hre  control  for  SA-N-4  antiair-    Helicopter  carriers,  Kresta  2  guided-missile 

craft  missile  and  surface-to-surface  cruise       destroyers. 

missiles. 
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statement.  It  couldnt  be  accomplished 
much  more  effectively  than  this. 

It  Is  also  important  to  note  that  the 
Council  cm  Environmental  Quality,  to 
whom  all  comments  on  the  impact  state- 
ment are  submitted,  has  so  far  received 
only  five  or  six  comments  from  private 
individuals  on  the  Alaska  pipeline  impact 
statement.  This  is  an  imusually  low  num- 
ber. I  am  Just  waiting  for  the  Interior 
Department  to  say:  "Aha,  this  shows 
that  the  public  is  satisfied  with  the  im- 
pact statement."  The  real  reason,  of 
course,  for  the  lack  of  public  comment  is 
that  the  Depsu-tment  has  made  the  im- 
pact statement  virtually  invisible. 

I  believe  very  strongly  that  if  the 
Interior  Department  is  truly  concerned 
with  allowing  the  public  a  fair  opportu- 
nity to  c(Hnment  on  this  vitally  impor- 
tant envircmmental  impact  statement,  it 
will  agree  to  postpone  its  decision  on  the 
Alaska  pipeline  for  at  least  2  more 
months.  In  the  interim  it  should,  of 
course,  make  the  impact  statements 
much  more  available  for  public  inspec- 
ticsi  and  should  also  assure  that  those 
willing  and  able  to  buy  the  impact  state- 
ment are  able  to  get  them  much  more 
quickly  than  is  presently  the  case. 


FIRE  RESEARCH  AND  SAFETY  ACT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Miller)  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, each  year  fire  has  taken  the  lives  of 
approximately  12,000  Americans,  and 
caused  uncounted  injuries  and  billions 
of  dollars  in  losses. 

This  bill  gives  impetus  to  needed  re- 
search to  reduce  this  tragic  loss  of  life 
and  staggering  costs  that  our  country 
undergoes  each  year  as  a  result  of  un- 
wanted fires. 

This  research  is  embodied  in  the  Plre 
Research  and  Safety  Act  of  1968,  which 
is  an  essential  instrument  for  Federal 
work  in  this  field. 

Also  included  in  the  bill  is  authoriza- 
tion for  the  Standard  Reference  Data 
Act  which  was  initiated  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Astronautics.  It.  too, 
serves  a  needful  purpose. 

The  work  under  this  latter  act  results 
in  the  publication,  in  reference  form,  of 
the  properties  of  various  materials,  com- 
pounds, and  substances,  that  are  widely 
used  throughout  our  Industty  today. 

The  purpose  of  the  standard  data  sys- 
tem is  to  make  critically  evaluated  quan- 
titative data  on  the  physical  and  chemi- 
cal properties  of  substances  readily  ac- 
cessible to  scientists  and  engineers 
throughout  the  country. 

This  Includes,  for  example,  measure- 
ments of  the  amoimt  of  energy  released 
when  chemical  elements  combine  to  form 
new  compounds,  or  the  ability  of  various 
substances  to  conduct  dectricity  or  heat 
under  certain  conditions. 

It  also  shows  how  various  metals  or 
compounds  react  to  different  stresses 
and  strains,  or  temperature  changes. 

This  type  of  Information  Is  needed 
not  only  for  the  efficient  conduct  of  our 
national  research  and  development  ef- 
fort, but  is  required  in  the  C4Mnmercial 
sector  of  our  economy  as  wen. 


It  is  used  as  basic  reference  data  in 
such  diverse  fields  as  transportation, 
electronics,  construction,  and  the  manu- 
facturing of  commercial  goods,  medi- 
cines, and  other  products. 

The  raw  data  from  which  standard 
reference  data  are  devel(H)ed  result  from 
property  measurements  produced 
through  research  conducted  by  scientists 
and  engineers  throughout  the  world,  and 
are  published  in  the  many  thousands  of 
scientific  Journals  and  reports. 

Therefore,  while  these  data  theoreti- 
cally are  available  to  anyone  who  is  pre- 
pared to  search  the  literature  to  find 
them,  it  is  quite  often  difficult  to  locate 
a  specific  number  or  value  in  the  millions 
of  pages  of  scientific  literature. 

Of  equal  importance  is  the  fact  that 
once  the  number  or  value  is  located,  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  just  how  reliable 
such  information  is. 

Only  a  specialist  in  the  field  can  tell 
which  number  is  most  likely  to  be  correct, 
and  it  is  these  specialists  who,  working 
with  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards, 
select  a  single  value  or  range  of  values 
as  the  best  or  "standard"  value  to  be  in- 
corporated in  the  standard  data  system. 
The  data  may  then  be  used  with  con- 
fidence, and  scientists  and  engineers  may 
depend  upon  the  reliability  of  the  meas- 
urements without  having  to  again  con- 
duct the  experiments,  often  at  substan- 
tial additional  expense  to  the  taxpayer. 
The  scope  of  the  activi^  is  almost 
boundless.  It  provides  the  basis  for  im- 
proving and  producing  practical  things. 
It  will  contribute  to  our  environmental 
abatement  programs  relating  to  air  pol- 
lution and  antipollution  equipment  de- 
signs; nuclear  power  generation,  chemi- 
cal reactions  and  controls,  and  many 
others. 

In  spite  of  the  importance  of  this  work, 
the  funding  requirements  are  modest  and 
in  keeping  with  the  role  of  the  Bureau 
of  Standards  in  supplying  to  the  tech- 
nical community  the  basic  standards  of 
measurements  for  which  they  were  es- 
tablished. 

I  now  want  to  talk  about  the  fire  re- 
search and  safety  work  that  is  being 
emphasized. 

Also,  I  would  like  to  remind  you  that 
I  am  an  advisory  member  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  Presi- 
dent's National  Commission  on  Fire  Pre- 
vention and  Control. 

The  Commission  was  activated  last  fall 
as  authorized  bv  the  Fire  Research  and 
Safety  Act  of  1968. 

This  act  directed  the  Commission  to 
undertake  a  comprehensive  study  and 
investigation  to  determine  practicable 
and  effective  measures  for  reducing  the 
destructive  effects  of  fire  in  our  counby. 
This  study  will  include  an  analysis  of 
all  facets  of  the  problem,  including  fire 
preventi<m,  equipment  designs,  methods 
of  fighting  fires,  methods  of  reporting 
fires,  standardizaticm  of  equipments,  ca- 
pabilities of  local  fire  departments,  and 
a  host  of  other  problem  areas. 

The  Commission  has  taken  testimony 
from  representatives  of  various  groups 
that  can  be  considered  a  cross  section  of 
organizations  related  with  fire  preven- 
tion and  c(xitroI. 

I  myself  testified  before  this  Com- 
mission. The  current  schedule  is  to  pre- 


sent a  report  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress  in  July  1973. 

The  bill  before  you,  H Jl.  13034.  repre- 
sents the  major  Government-sponsored 
research  for  fire  prevention  and  control 
that  affects  the  majority  of  our  citizens. 
The  military  and  AEC  have  highly  spe- 
cialized programs. 

Although  it  has  not  utilized  large  sums 
in  the  past,  and  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
received  no  appropriations  for  the  work 
for  2  years.  I  am  sure  that  more  funds 
are  required  and  that  greater  amoimts 
will  be  needed  in  the  future. 

Obviously  I  am  an  enthusiastic  sup- 
porter of  this  work.  Also  this  is  an  area 
where  a  relatively  small  amount  of  mcmey 
can  produce  large  results  when  modem 
technology  is  applied. 

Also.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  contains 
a  number  of  amendments  that  are  de- 
sirable to  improve  the  operation  of  the 
Bureau  of  Standards. 

I  consider  this  an  essential  measure  for 
insuring  progress  in  our  country.  I  earn- 
estly solicit  your  support. 


THE  COASTAL  ZONE  MANAGEMENT 
ACT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Podell)  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  I 
iiave  introduced  today,  the  Coastal  Zcme 
Management  Act,  has  two  main  pur- 
poses not  included  in  any  other  one  bill 
before  this  Congress. 

First,  my  bill  would  centralize  coastal 
management.  Second,  it  would  direct  spe- 
cial attention  to  betich  erosion,  one  of 
the  main  problems  of  our  coastal  zone. 
Each  day's  events  dramatize  anew  the 
need  for  proper  planning  and  adequate 
management  of  our  coastal  resources. 
Each  day  brings  another  huge  water- 
front building  complex,  another  proposal 
for  an  dl  rig,  another  industrial  plant, 
another  luxury  apartment  building,  too 
often  coupled  vrith  degeneration  of  our 
natural  systems. 

Each  day  new  controversies  throw  the 
old  dilemma  between  economic  "prog- 
ress" and  the  preservation  of  the  "idle" 
shore  back  into  the  public  arena.  Each 
day  surfaces  another  complaint  about  a 
piece  of  the  coast  "Just  sitting"  when,  if 
it  were  devel(Q}ed.  it  might  provide  Jobs 
and  tax  revenue. 

And  who  decides  in  most  of  our  Coastal 
States,  which  of  several  alternatives  will 
bring  the  greatest  amoimt  of  good  to  the 
greatest  number  of  people,  in  this  gen- 
eration and  in  the  future?  None. 

Rarely  is  a  conscious  cost-benefit  anal- 
ysis done.  Rarely  is  a  conscious  decision 
taken.  Only  rarely  are  these  contests  re- 
solved by  careful  decisionmaking  and 
planning.  Whichever  competitor  yells 
loudest  and  brings  the  most  political  and 
economic  pressure  to  bear  usually  wins 
for  his  brand  of  progress. 

This  bUl.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  take 
coastal  management  out  of  the  bxvda 
purview  of  chance  and  put  it  where  it 
belongs — ^in  the  responsible  hands  of  ex- 
perts who.  In  light  of  the  national  policy 
articulated  in  sections  302  and  303  clarify 
the  alternatives  and  consciously  choose 
between  them. 
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This  bill  would  centralize  those  iian- 
agement  functions  and  the  impleme  nta- 
tion  of  national  coastal  policy  in  one 
agency  in  each  State.  This  agency  «  ould 


design   a   coastal   plan,   coordinate 
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programs  of  all  other  Federal  and  { Itate 
agencies  to  assure  they  conform  to  the 
management  program,  and  resolve  pon- 
flicts  between  various  uses. 

This  bill  would  also  encourage  Man- 
agement programs  to  pay  special  aiten- 
tion  to  beach  erosion.  Recent  press  atten- 
tion to  this  problem  demonstrated  the 
consequences  of  a  helter-skelter  attutude. 
Many  of  our  beaches  have  been  sufI  ;ring 
worse  erosion  each  year,  with  ston  is  of 
various  intensity  and  continued  bu  eau- 
cratic  hassles  and  mixups  over  the  divi- 
sion of  responsibility. 

This  bill  would  place  the  responsi  sility 
squarely  on  the  agency  designated  b  f  the 
State  to  devise  and  implement  its  i  aan- 
agement  program.  This  agency  nould 
coordinate  all  the  various  efforts  by  meal. 
Interstate,  Federal,  and  private  gr>ups 
to  restore  the  beaches  and  prevent  I  heir 
further  decay.  Conttoued  decay  of  our 
natural  resources  is  what  this  bill  is  de- 
signed to  prevent.  I  hope  it  will  have  3  our 
support. 

BORIS    KCXJHUBIYEVSKI— A    HERO 
OP  THE  JEWISH  PEOPLE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  fiom 
New  York  (Mr.  Koch)  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterlay 
you  and  I  and  other  Members  of  C  m- 
gress  had  the  great  pleasure  and  pr  vl- 
lege  of  meeting  Boris  Kochubiyev  kl. 
For  me  it  was  a  special  emotional  rio- 
ment  because  of  an  incident  which  k- 
curred  about  2  years  ago.  In  Novem  )er 
1969,  I  was  asked  to  participate  ir  a 
picket  Ime  in  front  of  the  Soviet  miss  on 
m  New  York  City  protesting  the  perse  u- 
tion  of  Soviet  Jews  by  the  Soviet  Oovei  n- 
ment  and  in  particular  the  imprisdn- 
ment  of  25  Jews  for  alleged  antl-SoA  let 
acts  which  consisted  of  their  desire  to 
emigrate  to  Israel.  Along  with  other  pi  ir- 
ticlpants  I  picked  up  a  poster  bearing  1  he 
name  of  one  of  the  imprisoned  men.  It 
was  simply  chance  that  the  poster  I  ;  e- 
ceived  bore  the  name  of  Boris  Kochubi- 
yevskl.  I  was  personally  touched  becai  se 
of  the  similarity  of  our  respective 
names — Koch-Kochubiyevski — and,  of 
course,  I  never  believed  that  I  would  mi  et 
the  man  whose  name  I  carried  in  tlat 
picket  line. 

Boris  Kockublyevskl.  after  his  impr  s- 
onment  in  the  U.S.S.R..  was  permitted 
to  leave  the  Soviet  Union.  He  was  in 
Washington  yesterday  to  tell  Memb  rs 
of  Congress  of  his  prison  experlenies 
and  of  the  persecution  that  his  fellpw 
Jews  suffer  In  that  country. 

Boris  Kochubiyevski  was  among  Ijhe 
first,  if  not  the  first,  to  publically  sti.te 
his  desire  and  that  of  himdreds  of  the  u- 
sands  of  Jews  In  the  U.S.S.R.  to  leive 
that  country  and  emigrate  to  Israel.  At 
this  point  I  should  like  to  place  in  \  he 
Record  the  short  yet  magnificent  sta  e- 
ment  of  conscience  Boris  Kochubiyev^ 
issued  in  1968: 


NovxiCBn  38,  1968. 

I  am  a  Jew.  I  want  to  Uve  in  t\M  Jewish 
state.  Tbl«  la  my  right.  Just  as  It  la  tbe 
right  of  a  Ukranlan  to  live  In  the  Ukraine, 
the  right  of  a  Russian  to  live  In  Russia, 
the  right  of  a  Georgian  to  Uve  In  Georgia. 

I  want  to  live  In  Israel. 

ThU  Is  my  dream,  this  Is  the  goal  not 
only  of  my  life  but  also  of  the  lives  of 
hundreds  of  generations  which  preceded  me. 
Of  my  ancestors  who  were  expelled  from  their 
land. 

I  want  my  children  to  study  In  a  school 
In  the  Hebrew  language.  I  want  to  read 
Jewish  papers,  I  want  to  attend  a  Jewish 
theatre.  What's  wrong  with  that?  What  is 
my  crime?  Most  of  my  relatives  were  shot 
by  the  fascists.  My  father  perished  and  his 
parenu  were  kUIed.  Were  they  alive  now, 
they  would  be  standing  at  my  side:  Let  me 
go  I 

I  have  repeatedly  turned  with  this  re- 
quest to  various  authorities  and  have 
achieved  only  this:  Dismissal  from  my  Job, 
my  wife's  expulsion  from  her  Institute;  and. 
to  crown  It  all,  a  criminal  charge  of  slander- 
ing Soviet  reality. 

What  Is  this  Blander?  Is  It  slander  that 
In  the  multi-national  Soviet  State  only  the 
Jewish  people  cannot  educate  Its  children 
in  Jewish  schools?  Is  It  slander  that  there 
is  no  Jewish  theatre  in  the  USSR?  Is  It 
slander  that  In  the  USSR  there  are  no 
Jewish  papers?  Perhaps  it  is  slander  that  for 
over  a  year  I  have  not  succeeded  to  obtain 
an  exit  permit  for  Israel?  Or  la  it  slander 
that  there  Is  nobody  to  complain  to?  No- 
body reacts.  But  even  this  isn't  the  heart  of 
the  matter.  I  don't  want  to  be  Involved  In 
the  national  affairs  of  a  state  In  which  I 
consider  myself  an  alien.  I  want  to  go  away 
from  here.  I  want  to  Uve  In  Israel.  My  wish 
does  not  contradict  Soviet  law. 

I  am  not  asking  for  mercy.  Listen  to  the 
voice  of  reason: 
Let  me  go  I 

KocHtiarrEvsKn. 


UNFAIR  TAXATION  MUST  END 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Danielson)  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  DANIEUBON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
other  day  I  received  a  moving  letter  from 
two  of  my  constituents  in  Los  Angeles, 
which  emphasizes  the  need  for  Imme- 
diate action  to  reform  the  tax  laws  and 
to  eliminate  the  inequities  that  most 
harshly  affect  those  least  able  to  afford 
them.  My  constituents'  letter  illustrates 
the  self-evident  fact  that  it  Is  our  duty 
to  make  government  more  responsive 
to  the  people. 

I  am  including  in  the  Record  the  let- 
ter, and  an  article  that  was  enclosed  with 
the  letter,  describing  by  income  cate- 
gories the  nearly  15  million  persons  who 
paid  no  income  taxes  at  all  during  1970. 
The  most  blatant  revelation — and  the 
one  arousing  the  most  anger  by  the  tax- 
paying  citizens  in  my  district— Is  in  the 
upper  income  brackets  where  more  than 
400  people,  with  adjusted  gross  incomes 
of  $100,000  Or  more,  escaped  paying  any 
Income  taxes  at  all. 

Tax  loopholes  are  not  limited  to  in- 
dividual taxpayers.  Recent  press  reports 
tell  us  that  at  least  eight  giant  con>ora- 
tion  fn  the  United  States  paid  no  Federal 
inoxne  taxes  In  at  least  one  of  the  last 
2  years:  namely,  Westvaco  Paper  Co., 
Alcoa,  Standard  Oil  of  Ohio,  United 
States  Steel  Corp.,  Allied  Chemical,  Re- 


public Steel,  National  Steel,  and  Bethle- 
hem Steel  Corp. 

While  these  favored  few  grow  fat,  with 
their  untaxed  earnings,  Mr.  and  Birs. 
Average  American  carry  the  taxload  for 
the  entire  Nation  and  much  of  the  rest 
of  the  world.  This  Is  the  old  story  over 
and  over  again :  The  rich  grow  richer  and 
the  poor  grow  poorer.  This  shameful  sit- 
uation cannot  go  on  forever;  we  must 
have  tax  reform.  No  one  should  have  to 
pay  more  than  his  fair  share  of  taxes, 
which  means  that  everyone  must  pay 
his  own  fair  share.  That  includes  the  rich 
and  the  powerful,  the  favored  few  who 
today  enjoy  the  greatest  benefits  of  our 
country  but  do  not  carry  their  share  of 
the  load. 

It  Lb  absolutely  necessary  that  we  move 
quickly,  and  that  we  do  our  part  in  the 
Congress  to  pass  laws  which  will  close 
these  loopholes — or  chasms — which  per- 
mit and  perpetuate  the  injustice  in  our 
tax  system. 

The  letter  and  article  that  I  referred 
to  follow: 

Congressman  Danielson:  Inclosed  Is  an 
article  of  how  unfair  ova  government  la  to 
people  like  us.  This  Is  only  "ONE"  very  Im- 
portant tax  that  all  you  Congressmen  can  do 
something  about  "NOW".  Goes  to  show  what 
a  bad  system  we  have.  Our  Homes  are  so 
taxed  especially  us  old  people  who  worked  a 
ll.'etlme  to  have  a  roof  over  our  heads  and 
not  go  on  "Welfare".  This  is  only  a  sample  Of 
our  crazy  government. 

Mx.  AND  Mia.  A.  Assam. 

Neaxlt  400  Had  $100,00  Teaslt  Income — 
15  MnxiON  EscAPi  Taxxs 
Washington. — Nearly  400  peiBona  who 
made  •100,(X)0  or  more  In  1970  paid  no  Income 
tax.  Rep.  Henry  S.  Reuaa.  D-Wls.,  said  Sim- 
day.  Three  of  them  were  mlUlonalrea. 

Reuss  said  Treasury  Department  Informa- 
tion he  requested  shovired  that  nearly  IS  mil- 
lion persona  paid  no  Income  taxes  during 
1970,  but  14.49  million  of  them  earned  leaa 
than  •6.000. 

He  aald  382  persona  making  between  •100,- 
000  and  •199,999  paid  no  tax,  nor  did  90  per- 
sona making  between  •300.000  and  •499.999. 
19  making  trom  •SOO.OOO  to  9999,999  and  three 
with  tax  returns  showing  an  adjusted  gross 
Income  of  •!  million  or  more. 

The  three  were  among  634  returns  with  an 
adjusted  gross  Income  of  over  •!  million. 

Reuss  said  1,338  Americana  with  Incomea 
of  more  than  •60,000  escaped  paying  Income 
taxes  during  that  year. 

"And  this  la  Juat  the  tip  of  the  iceberg,"  he 
said.  Adjusted  gross  Income  doesnt  Include 
tax  free  Interest  from  state  and  local  bonds 
nor  one-half  of  long-term  capital  gaina.  If 
these  were  Included,  he  said,  the  number  of 
wealthy  persons  who  pay  no  taxes  "would 
skyrocket". 

He  urged  President  Nixon  to  support  legis- 
lation Introduced  In  the  House  last  week  to 
reform  Uxes  by  closing  loopholes  said  to  cost 
the  government  an  estimated  •7.26  blUkm  In 
taxes  every  year. 

Reuss  disclosed  a  table  which  showed  that 
437,000  persona  making  between  •8,000  and 
•9.999  paid  no  taxes;  34,701  "'■"r.j  •lo.OOO  to 
•14,999;  6,608  making  •16,000  to  919,899; 
2.817  making  830.000  to  ^34.999;  1,786  mak- 
ing •25.000  to  •39,999;  1,976  maJcing  •80,000 
to  •49,999;  and  944  making  •60,000  to  989,999. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  REPORT  ON 

VIETNAM 
(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
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marks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
last  night  the  President  of  the  United 
States  spoke  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  with  great  candor  and  conviction 
about  the  challenge  which  confronts  our 
Nation.  I  believe  President  Nixon  artic- 
ulated the  hopes  and  the  determination 
of  all  Americans  who  take  pride  In  this 
great  coimtry  and  put  America's  mter- 
ests  not  only  above  the  enemy's,  but  also 
above  their  own.  I  catmot  improve  on 
his  words,  but  I  consider  it  an  honor  to 
place  them  in  the  Record  at  this  pomt: 

REMAKKS    op    the    PaXSmENT    on    NATtONWmE 

Radio  and  Television,  Apsil  36,  1972 

Good  evening. 

During  the  past  three  weeks  you  have  been 
reading  and  hearing  about  the  massive  in- 
vasion of  South  Vietnam  by  the  Communist 
armies  of  North  Vietnam. 

Tonight,  I  want  to  give  you  a  first-hand 
report  on  the  military  situation  In  Vietnam, 
the  decisions  I  have  made  with  regard  to 
the  role  of  the  United  States  in  the  conflict, 
and  the  efforts  we  are  making  to  bring  peace 
at  the  negotiating  table. 

Let  me  begin  briefly  by  reviewing  what 
the  situation  was  when  I  took  office,  and 
what  we  have  done  smce  then  to  end  Ameri- 
can Involvement  in  the  war  and  to  bring 
peace  to  the  long-suffering  people  of  South- 
east Asia. 

On  January  20.  1969.  the  American  troop 
ceiling  In  Vietnam  was  549,000.  Owe  casual- 
ties were  running  as  high  as  300  a  week. 
Thirty  thousand  young  Americana  were 
being  drafted  every  month. 

Today,  39  months  later,  through  our  pro- 
gram of  Vletnamizatlon — helping  the  South 
Vietnamese  develop  the  capability  of  defend- 
ing themselves — the  number  of  Americans  In 
Vietnam  by  Monday,  May  1,  will  have  been 
reduced  to  69,000.  Our  casualties — even  dur- 
ing the  present,  all-out  enemy  offensive — 
have  been  reduced  by  95  percent.  And  draft 
calls  now  average  fewer  than  5,000  men  a 
month,  and  we  expect  to  bring  them  to  zero 
next  year. 

As  I  reported  in  my  television  address  to 
the  Nation  on  January  25,  we  have  offered 
the  most  generous  peace  terms  in  both  public 
and  private  negotiating  sessions.  Our  most 
recent  proposal  provided  for  an  Immediate 
ceasefire;  the  exchange  of  all  pilsoners  of 
war;  the  withdrawal  of  all  forces  within  six 
months;  and  new  elections  In  Vietnam, 
which  would  be  internationally  supervised, 
with  all  political  elements  including  the 
Communists  participating  in  and  helping  to 
run  the  elections.  One  month  before  such 
elections.  President  Thleu  and  Vice  President 
Huong  would  resign. 

Hanoi's  contemptuous  answer  to  this  offer 
was  a  refusal  even  to  discuss  our  proposals 
and.  at  the  same  time,  a  huge  escalation  of 
their  military  activities  on  the  battlefield. 
Last  October,  the  same  month  when  we  made 
this  peace  offer  to  Hanoi,  our  intelligence  re- 
ports began  to  Indicate  that  the  enemy  was 
building  up  for  a  major  attack.  Yet  we  delib- 
erately refrained  from  responding  militarily. 
Instead  we  patiently  continued  with  the 
Paris  talks,  because  we  wanted  to  give  the 
enemy  every  chance  to  reach  a  negotiated 
settlement  at  the  bargaining  table  rather 
than  to  seek  a  military  victory  on  the  battle- 
field— a  victory  they  cannot  be  allowed  to 
win. 

Finally,  three  weeks  ago.  on  Easter  week- 
end, they  mounted  their  massive  invasion  of 
South  Vietnam.  Three  North  Vietnamese 
divisions  swept  across  the  Demilitarized  Zone 
into  South  Vietnam — in  violation  of  the 
treaties  they  had  signed  In  1954  and  In  viola- 
tion of  the  understanding  they  had  reached 
with  President  Johnson  In  1968,  when  he 


stopped  the  bc«ablng  of  North  Vietnam  In 
return  for  arrangements  which  Included  their 
pledge  not  to  violate  the  DMZ.  Shortly  after 
the  Invasion  across  the  DMZ,  another  three 
North  Vietnamese  divisions  Invaded  South 
Vietnam  farther  south.  As  the  offensive  pro- 
gressed, the  enemy  indiscriminately  shelled 
clvUian  population  centers  In  clear  violation 
of  the  1968  bombing  halt  understanding. 

So  the  facts  are  clear.  More  than  120.000 
North  Vietnamese  are  now  fighting  in  South 
Vietnam.  There  are  no  South  Vietnamese 
troops  anywhere  in  North  Vietnam.  Twelve 
of  North  Vietnam's  thirteen  regular  combat 
divisions  have  now  left  their  own  soil  in 
order  to  carry  aggressive  war  onto  the  terri- 
tory of  their  neighbors.  Whatever  pretext 
there  was  of  a  civil  war  in  South  Vietnam 
has  now  been  stripped  away. 

What  we  are  witnessing  here — what  Is 
being  brutally  inflicted  upon  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam — is  a  clear  case  of  naked  and  un- 
provoked aggression  across  an  international 
border.  There  is  only  one  word  for  It — Inva- 
sion. 

This  attack  has  been  resisted  on  the  ground 
entirely  by  South  Vietnamese  forces,  and  in 
one  area  by  South  Korean  forces.  There  are 
no  United  States  gioiuid  troops  involved. 
None  will  be  involved.  To  support  this  defen- 
sive effort  by  the  South  Vietnamese,  I  have 
ordered  attacks  on  enemy  military  targets 
in  both  North  and  South  Vietnam  by  the  air 
and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States. 

I  have  here  on  my  desk  a  report.  I  received 
It  this  morning  from  General  Abrams.  He 
gives  the  following  evaluation  of  the 
situation : 

The  South  Vietnamese  are  flghtlng 
courageoxisly  and  well  in  their  self-defense. 
They  are  inflicting  very  heavy  casualties  on 
the  Invading  force,  which  has  not  gained  the 
easy  victory  some  predicted  for  It  three 
weeks  ago. 

Our  air  strikes  have  been  essential  in  pro- 
tecting our  own  remaining  forces  and  In 
assisting  South  Vietnam  In  their  efforts  to 
protect  their  homes  and  their  country  from 
a  Communist  takeover. 

General  Abrams  predicts  in  this  report  that 
there  will  be  several  more  weeks  of  very 
hard  flghtlng.  Some  battles  will  be  lost,  he 
said,  and  others  will  be  won  by  the  South 
Vietnamese.  But  his  conclusion  Is  that  If  we 
continue  to  provide  air  and  sea  support,  the 
enemy  will  fall  in  its  desperate  gamble  to 
Impose  a  Communist  regime  on  South  Viet- 
nam, and  the  South  Vietnamese  will  then 
have  demonstrated  their  ability  to  defend 
themselves  on  the  ground  against  future 
enemy  attacks. 

Based  on  this  realistic  assessment  from 
General  Abrams,  and  after  consultation  with 
President  Thleu,  Ambassador  Bunker,  Am- 
bassador Porter,  and  my  senior  advisers  In 
Washington,  I  have  three  decisions  to  an- 
nounce tonight. 

First,  I  have  decided  that  Vletnamizatlon 
has  proved  Itself  sufficiently  that  we  can 
continue  our  program  of  withdrawing  Amer- 
ican forces  without  detriment  to  our  overall 
goal  of  ensuring  South  Vietnam's  survival 
as  an  independent  country.  Consequently.  I 
am  announcing  tonight  that  over  the  next 
two  months  20.000  more  Americans  will  be 
brought  home  from  Vietnam.  This  decision 
has  the  full  approval  of  President  Thleu  and 
of  General  Abrams.  It  will  bring  our  tnx^ 
celling  down  to  49,000  by  July  1 — a  reduction 
of  half  a  million  men  since  this  Administra- 
tion came  into  oflloe. 

Second,  I  have  directed  Ambassador  Porter 
to  return  *o  the  negotiating  table  in  Parts 
tomorrow,  but  with  one  very  specific  purpose 
in  mind.  We  are  not  resuming  the  Paris 
talks  sln^Jly  In  order  to  hear  more  entity 
propaganda  and  bombast  from  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong  delegates,  but  to 
get  on  with  the  constructive  business  of 
making  peace.  We  are  resuming  the  Paris 
talks  with  the  firm  expectation  that  produc- 


tive talks  leading  to  rapid  progress  will  fol- 
low through  all  avaUable  channels.  As  far  as 
we  are  concerned,  the  first  order  of  business 
will  be  to  get  the  enemy  to  halt  hU  invasion 
of  South  Vietnam,  and  to  retvirn  the  Amer- 
ican prisoners  of  war. 

Finally,  I  have  ordered  that  our  air  and 
naval  attacks  on  military  Installations  In 
North  Vietnam  be  continued  untu  the  North 
Vietnamese  stop  their  offensive  In  South 
Veltnam. 

I  have  flatly  rejected  the  proposal  that  we 
stop  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  as  a  con- 
dition for  returning  to  the  negotiating  table. 
They  sold  that  package  to  the  United  States 
once  before,  in  1968,  and  we  are  not  going 
to  buy  it  again  in  1972. 

Now,  let's  look  at  the  record.  By  July  1  we 
wlU  have  withdrawn  over  90  percent  of  our 
forces  that  were  in  Vietnam  by  1969.  Before 
the  enemy's  Invasion  began,  we  had  cut  our 
air  sorties  In  half.  We  have  offered  exceed- 
ingly generous  terms  for  peace.  The  only 
thing  we  have  refused  to  do  Is  to  accede  to 
the  enemy's  demand  to  overthrow  the  law- 
fully constituted  government  of  South  Viet- 
nam and  to  impose  a  Communist  dictator- 
ship In  Its  place. 

As  you  wUl  recall,  I  have  warned  on  a 
number  of  occasions  over  the  past  three 
years  that  If  the  enemy  responded  to  our  ef- 
forts to  brtng  peace  by  stepping  up  the  war  I 
would  act  to  meet  that  attack,  for  three  good 
reasons:  First,  to  protect  our  remaining 
Amertcan  forces;  second,  to  permit  continua- 
tion of  our  withdrawal  program,  and  third, 
to  prevent  the  imposition  of  a  Communist  re- 
grime  on  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  against 
their  will,  with  the  inevitable  bloodbath  that 
would  follow  for  hundreds  of  thousands  who 
have  dared  to  oppose  Communist  aggression. 

The  air  and  naval  strikes  of  recent  weeks 
have  been  carrted  out  to  achieve  these  ob- 
jectives. They  have  been  directed  only  against 
military  targets  supportmg  the  invasion  of 
South  Vietnam,  and  they  will  not  stop  until 
the  Invasion  stc^s. 

The  Communists  have  failed  In  their  ef- 
forts to  win  over  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
poUtlcally.  General  Abrams  believes  that  they 
will  faU  in  their  efforts  to  conquer  South 
Vietnam  militarily.  ITielr  one  remaining  hope 
Is  to  win  In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
and  among  the  people  of  the  United  States 
the  victory  they  cannot  win  among  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Vietnam  or  on  the  battlefield 
in  South  Vietnam. 

The  great  question  then  is  how  we,  the 
Amertcan  people,  wUl  respond  to  this  final 
challenge. 

Let  us  look  at  what  the  stages  are — not 
Just  for  South  Vietnam,  but  for  the  United 
States  and  for  the  cause  of  peace  in  the  world. 
If  one  country,  armed  with  the  most  modern 
weapons  by  major  powers  can  Invade  another 
nation  and  succeed  in  conquering  it,  other 
coiintrtes  wUl  be  encouraged  to  do  exactly  the 
same  thing— In  the  Mideast.  In  Euit)pe.  and 
In  other  International  danger  spots.  If  the 
Communists  win  militarily  in  Vietnam,  the 
risk  of  war  in  other  parts  of  the  world  would 
be  enormously  Increased.  But  If,  on  the 
other  hand.  Communist  aggression  faUs  In 
Vietnam,  it  will  be  discouraged  elsewhere 
and  the  chance  for  peace  will  be  Increased. 

We  are  not  trying  to  conquer  North  Viet- 
nam or  any  other  country  in  this  world.  We 
want  no  territory.  We  seek  no  bases.  We  have 
offered  the  most  generous  peace  terms — peace 
with  honor  for  both  sides— with  South  Viet- 
nam and  North  Vietnam  each  respecting  the 
other's  Independence. 

But  we  will  not  be  defeated;  and  we  will 
never  surrender  our  friends  to  Conmiunlst 
aggression. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  In  this  conflict. 
The  South  Vietnamese  have  made  great 
progress  and  they  are  now  bearing  the  brunt 
of  the  battle.  We  can  now  see  the  day  when 
no  more  Americans  will  be  mvolved  there  at 
all. 
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But  as  we  come  to  the  end  of  this  loi  g  and 
difficult  struggle,  we  must  be  steadfas  .  And 
we  must  cot  falter.  For  all  that  we  have 
risked  and  all  that  we  have  gained  ov  $r  the 
years  now  hangs  In  the  balance  durli  g  the 
coming  weeks  and  months.  If  we  new  let 
down  our  friends  we  shall  surely  be  littlng 
down  ourselves  and  our  future  as  w  ;U.  If 
we  now  persist,  future  generations  will  hank 
America  for  her  courage  and  her  vls]>n  in 
this  time  of  testing. 

That  is  why  I  say  to  you  tonight,  et  us 
bring  OUT  men  home  from  Vietnam.  B  it  let 
us  end  it  In  such  a  way  that  the  yo  inger 
brothers  and  the  sons  of  the  brave  mei  who 
have  fought  in  Vietnam  will  not  hare  to 
flght  again  In  some  other  Vietnam  at  some 
time  in  the  future. 

Any  man  who  sits  here  in  this  office  feels 
a  profound  sense  of  obligation  to  future  gen- 
erations. No  man  who  sits  here  has  the  right 
to  take  any  action  which  would  ab<  Icate 
America's  great  tradition  of  world  leade  ship 
or  weaken  respect  for  the  Office  of  the  I  resi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

Earlier  this  year  I  traveled  to  Pekla;  on 
an  historic  journey  for  peace.  Next  moi  ith  I 
shall  travel  to  Moscow  on  what  I  hope  will 
also  be  a  Journey  for  peace.  In  the  18  c  en- 
tries I  have  visited  as  President  I  have  f  lund 
great  respect  for  the  Office  of  the  Presl  dent 
of  the  United  States.  I  have  reason  t<  ex- 
pect, based  on  Dr.  Kissinger's  report,  tl  at  I 
shall  find  that  same  respect  for  the  i  iffice 
I  hold  when  I  visit  Moscow. 

I  do  not  know  who  will  be  in  this  <ffice 
In  the  years  ahead.  But  I  do  know  that  fu- 
ture Presidents  will  travel  to  nations  ab  ■cad 
as  I  have,  on  Journeys  for  peace.  If  the 
United  States  betrays  the  mllllona  of  p«  jple 
who  have  relied  on  us  in  Vietnam,  the  Pi  esl- 
dent  of  the  United  States,  whoever  he  Is,  will 
not  deserve  nor  receive  the  respect  which  is 
essential  If  the  United  States  is  to  lon- 
tlnue  to  play  the  great  role  we  are  dest  ned 
to  play  of  helping  to  building  a  new  st  -uc- 
ture  of  peace  In  the  world.  It  would  ami  unt 
to  a  renunciation  of  our  mortality,  an  ab- 
dication of  oxur  leadership  among  nat  ona, 
and  an  invitation  for  the  mighty  to  prey 
upon  the  weak  all  around  the  work .  It 
woiild  be  to  deny  peace  the  chance  peace 
deserves  to  have.  This  we  shall  never  d<'. 

My  fellow  Americans,  let  us  therefore  v  nlte 
as  a  nation  in  a  firm  and  wise  policy  of  real 
P«ace — not  the  peace  of  surrender,  but  p  sace 
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with  honor — not  Just  peace  in  our  time 
peace  for  generations  to  come 
Thank  you,  and  good  night. 


Is  Time  To  Come  Home."  I  beUeve  my 
colleagues  and  my  fellow  countrymen 
will  profit  from  reading  with  particular 
care  what  Mr.  Knight  has  said  upon  this 
critical  subject.  I  include,  therefore,  Mr. 
Speaker,  John  S,  Knight's  Notebook 
following  my  remarks  in  the  body  of  the 
Record : 

John  S.  KmoKr's  Notebook:  Fohoet  "Lim- 
nxD  Wab."  It's  Timi  To  Comx  Home 
Anthony  Lewis  of  The  New  York  Tlmec  re- 
calls a  statement  by  President  Nixon  in  1971 
to  the  effect  that  Vietnam  will  not  be  an 
issue  In  the  campaign  .  .  .  because  we  will 
have  brought  the  American  Involvement  to 
an  end. 

And  indeed,  that  was  the  President's  ob- 
jective. Discerning  poUtldan  that  he  is.  Mr. 
Nixon  said  In  the  1968  campaign  that  he  had 
a  plan  to  end  the  war.  Yet  the  plan  was 
never  unveiled.  Early  in  his  administration, 
the  President  addressed  the  nation  on  Viet- 
nam in  these  words:  "I  pledged  to  end  this 
war  in  a  way  that  would  Increase  our  chances 
to  win  true  and  lasting  peace  In  Vietnam,  in 
the  Pacific  and  the  world.  I  am  determined  to 
keep  that  pledge.  If  I  fail  to  do  so.  I  ex- 
pect the  American  people  to  hold  mfi  ac- 
countable for  that  failure." 

Now.  three  years  later,  American  air  and 
naval  power  are  still  directing  massive  strikes 
against  the  enemy  in  North  and  South  Viet- 
nam. Laos  and  Cambodia.  Ilie  recent  enemy 
offensive  has  brought  the  war  back  to  the 
front  pages  and  the  television  tube,  a  devel- 
opment which  the  President  did  not  foresee 
in  his  confident  prediction  of  1971. 


but 


FORGET  LIMITED  WAR,  COM  S 
HOME 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Ricord  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.)  1 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  ofl  the 
outstanding  publishers  of  the  world  is 
the  Honorable  John  S.  Knight  of  the 
Knight  Newspapers.  Mr.  Knight  has  had 
distinguished  service  in  the  Armed  F(  rces 
of  our  couutry  and  In  civic  leadership  as 
well  as  in  the  realm  of  editor  and^b- 
lisher.  He  has  had  a  long  and  intimate 
contact  with  Indochina  and  theWar 
there.  Mr.  Knight  is,  I  believe  therefore, 
one  of  the  best  qualified  men  in  our  coun- 
try to  speak  about  that  problem  andto 
make  recommendations  as  to  what  our 
country  should  do  to  terminate  oiu*  (m- 
gagement  in  this  tragic  confiict. 

On  April  16  in  Ills  highly  esteened 
column  which  nms  regularly  in  l  he 
Miami  Herald,  Mr.  Knight  wrote  on  1  he 
subject  of  the  war  in  Indochina  under 
the  heading,  "Forget  'LlnUted  War.'JR 


WHAT  WENT  WTSONC? 

So  what  went  wrong?  Where  did  the  Presi- 
dent's calculations  faU?  Why  U  the  war  once 
again  turning  up  as  a  campaign  Issue  even 
as  Mr.  Nixon's  program  of  troop  withdrawal 
has  met  with  widespreac  approval  from  the 
American  people? 

Aa  I  see  It,  there  were  two  major  miscalcu- 
lations : 

1 — The  Vletnamlzation  program,  which  In 
reality  was  the  President's  game  plan  to  end 
the  war,  has  been  only  partially  successful 
and  certainly  not  effective  enough  to  enable 
the  South  Vietnamese  to  stand  on  their  own. 

2 — The  President's  failure  to  grasp  and 
comprehend  the  lessons  of  history  which 
have  enabled  wiser  men  to  understand  why 
the  North  Vietnamese  are  dedicated  to  a 
cause  while  the  South  Vietnamese  flounder 
about  In  a  morass  of  Instability  and  corrup- 
tion without  purpose  or  motivation. 

The  Nixon  admlnlatratlon  still  clings  to 
the  John  Foster  Dulles  doctrine  of  contain- 
ment and  the  Johnson-Rusk  policies  which 
fostered  the  belief  that  the  United  States 
must  fulfill  the  "sacred  conunltments"  of 
8EATO  and  uae  the  mUltary  muscle  sanc- 
tioned by  Congress  in  the  now  defunct  Ton- 
kin Qulf  Resolution. 

The  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organlaatlon 
(SEATO).  formed  In  1064  at  our  behest  to 
provide  for  collective  defense,  has  long  been 
a  paper  tiger.  Ita  membera — Including  Aua- 
tralia.  France,  New  Zealand.  Paklatan,  the 
Philippines,  Thailand  and  the  United  King- 
dom— have  either  totaUy  abdicated  their  re- 
aponalbiUtlea  or  provided  only  token  forces 
on  the  field  of  battle. 

President  Johnson's  Tonkin  Gulf  Baao- 
lutlon  gave  the  President  power  "to  take  all 
naceaaary  measures  to  repel  armed  attack 
against  the  forces  of  the  United  States  and 
to  prevent  further  aggression."  Congrass  t/p- 
proved  the  reaolutlon  on  August  7.  19M,  fol- 
lowing aUeged  attacks  upon  U.S.  deatroyara 
by  North  Vietnamese  torpedo  boats. 

Although  these  attacks  were  later  to  lack 
documenUtlon.  the  words  "and  to  prevent 
further  aggreaalon"  legltUnatlsed  Praaklant 
Johnson's  authority  to  escalate  the  war  and 
encourage  hu  troops   "to  bring   back   tbe 


ooonakin."  In  1971.  Congreaa  ahamefaoedly 
backtracked  on  the  Tonkin  Oulf  fraud  and 
President  Nixon  algned  the  bill  of  repaal. 

HOW  IT  STAKTED 

What  Presldenta  Johnson  or  Nixon  were 
never  able  to  learn  is  that  Hanoi  regards 
Vietnam  as  one  country  only  temporarUy  di- 
vided by  a  "provisional  mUltary  demarcation 
line"  In  accordance  with  a  1964  cease-fire  ac- 
cord signed  In  Geneva  providing  for  Frencb 
withdrawal  from  the  North  and  elections  to 
determine  the  country's  future. 

Vietnam  has  been  fighting  Its  enemies  ever 
since  the  13th  century.  The  French  and 
Portuguese  first  came  In  the  late  I6th  cen- 
tury. Piecemeal  conquest  by  the  French  be- 
gan In  1868  and  ended  In  1884  with  accept- 
ance of  a  French  prortectorate.  By  1940  Viet- 
nam was  occupied  by  Japan,  during  which 
time  a  number  of  nationalist  groups  formed 
the  Vletmlnh  headed  by  the  late  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh,  Communist  guerrUla  leader. 

At  war's  end,  France  sought  to  reestablish 
her  colonial  domination — a  move  vigorously 
opposed  by  President  Franklin  D.  Rooeevelt. 
FoUowlng  a  long  struggle.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's 
Communist  and  nationalist  forces  finally  de- 
feated the  French  In  1964  at  Dlenblenphu. 
MeanwhUe.  the  former  emperor  of  Annam, 
Bao  Dal.  who  had  headed  a  short-lived 
regime  sponsored  by  Japan,  formed  a  State 
of  Vietnam  at  Saigon  with  French  approval. 
Bao  Dal  was  later  ousted  by  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem 
who  became  South  Vietnam's  first  president. 
Eight  other  regimes  were  to  foUow  until 
President  Nguyen  Van  Tbleu  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent Ky  were  elected  In  1967. 

HANOI  won't  QTTIT 

Ever  since  1964,  the  United  States  has  sup- 
ported the  Saigon  government  while  Com- 
munist China  and  RussU  gave  their  assist- 
ance to  North  Vietnam.  From  the  time  of 
President  Harry  Truman,  our  Presldenta  have 
been  striving  to  "contain  communism,"  as  If 
a  foreign  government  cotild  shoot  down 
either  communism  or  a  strongly  Ingrained 
nationalism  with  military  assistance  and 
later  with  more  than  half  a  mUllon  Ameri- 
can servicemen. 

And  herein  lies  the  basic  misconception. 
The  French,  long  a  colonial  power  had  the 
good  sense  to  pull  out.  Our  SEATO  allies 
have  forsaken  u«.  But  the  North  Vietnamese 
continue  to  flght  on  against  a  greater  num. 
ber  of  South  Vietnameee.  eac«latlon  of  the 
war  by  President  Johnson  with  U.S.  troope 
and  now  our  massive  bombing  attacks. 

To  uae  President  Nixon's  phrase,  it  should 
now  be  clear  that  North  Vietnam— thou^ 
severely  hurt  by  our  bombing— has  no  In- 
tention of  capltuUtlng  either  on  the  battle- 
field or  at  the  peace  Uble  in  Paris. 

So.  some  say.  why  not  destroy  Hanoi  It- 
self and  the  port  of  Haiphong?  My  answer 
la  that  whUe  such  a  military  operation  Is 
feaalble.  It  has  several  negatives.  First  It 
would  scuttle  Prealdem  NUon's  endeavoiB  to 
improve  relations  with  China  and  Russia. 
Second,  this  course  would  in  the  end  solve 
nothing  permanenUy. 

For  the  nationalists,  or  Communlats  If  you 
prefer  that  term,  wUl  atill  be  there  and  flght 
aa  they  have  for  so  many  years  against  "the 
forcfla  of  Imperialism."  In  their  minds,  the 
Americana  have  only  replaced  their  ancient 
enemies,  the  French. 

Furthermore,  and  If  you  accept  that  prem- 
ise, the  United  SUtea  would  be  compeUed 
to  garrison  Vietnam  for  aU  time  to  ocma  If 
South  Vietnam  is  to  atirvlve  as  an  Independ- 
ent entity. 

A  third  reason  Is  that  President  Nixon 
would  have  to  concede  the  faUure  of  his 
beloved  VletnamlzaUon  policy,  something  he 
would  prefer  to  avoid  doing  In  this  election 

VaTNAM'S  PBOBLSK 

Time  Is  running  on  the  side  of  the  enemy. 
To  quote  oorTMpondent  Denis  Warner  who 
bad  lived  In  AsU  since  long  bsfon  our  In- 
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volvement,  "Both  Peking  and  Hanoi  beUeve 
tbe  United  States  Is  att«nptlng  to  negotiate 
from  a  position  not  only  of  weakneaa,  but 
also  of  hopeleaaneaa.  Nothing,  they  baUeve, 
can  put  an  end  to  tta«  TTJB.  policy  ol  dtoea- 
gagement  aa  preaaures  build  up  In  the  United 
States  for  reductions  In  air  support  and 
eventually  in  materia  aupprat." 

While  we  can  all  understand  Presldant 
Nixon's  desire  to  extricate  the  United  States 
from  a  dlfflouK  dilemma,  a  better  oompre- 
henslon  of  Vietnam's  poUtical  realities  was 
required  when  he  first  assumed  office. 

We  cannot  Impose  our  will  or  dictate 
terms  for  settlement  of  the  Indochina  war. 
These  questions  must  ultimately  be  resolved 
Internally  within  Vietnam. 

To  prolong  this  war  on  tbe  Nlzon-Elasln- 
ger  theory  that  might  will  prevaU  la  to  be- 
tray the  "limited  war  for  limited  objectlvea" 
doctrine  so  successfully  sold  for  a  time  to 
the  American  people  by  Mr.  Nixon's 
predecessor. 

It  la  time  to  come  home,  and  bring  our  In- 
volvement to  an  end. 


Life  insurance,  loan.. 
Note,  automobUe 


600 
1,962 


DISCLOSURE  OF  FUNDS 

(Mr.  OUDE  asked  and  was  given  xiet- 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Con- 
duct requires  a  partial  public  disclosure 
of  the  flncmcial  holdings  of  the  Members 
to  be  filed  by  April  30.  In  my  opinion, 
citizens  are  entitled  to  a  more  compre- 
hensive financial  statement  from  public 
officials.  Such  a  statement  provides  an- 
other measure  wherdi>y  citizens  can  as- 
sure themselves  that  officials  are  not  sub- 
ject to  conflicts  of  interest  which  would 
prevent  or  deter  them  from  performing 
their  official  duties  in  an  objective  man- 
ner. 

I  insert  in  the  Ricoro  at  this  point 
a  statement  of  my  wife's  and  my  finan- 
cial holdings.  The  only  substantial 
change  in  our  holdings  since  the  filing  of 
our  last  statement  has  been  the  acquisi- 
tion of  additional  ownership  in  A.  Gude 
Sons  Co.,  Inc.  by  inheritance.  Taxable 
income  in  1971  was  $53,860.  All  income 
exclusive  of  that  from  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment was  from  sources  limited  under 
assets. 

The  statement  follows: 
Financial  statement  of  Gilbert  Ovde  and 

Jane  Callaghan  Gude,  hit  wife.  ApHl  27. 

1972 

ASSETS 
Cash,    checking   and    savings   ac- 
counts           $16,006 

First  National  Bank  of  Maryland 

(stock — 100   shares) 3,975 

American  Finance  System  Deben- 
ture    8.000 

ATT 8.000 

Part  ownerahlp  of  A.  Oude  Sons 
Co.,     Inc.     (famUy     landacape 

niirsery  and  florist  firm) 1,609,390 

Residence    70,000 

Life  Insurance,  cash  value 8,665 

Household   furnishings,   personal 

belongings 28,000 

Two   automobUes 3,000 


Total 


36.145 


Net  worth 1.608,781 


Total 1.644.9S6 


UABIUTIXB 

Accounts   payable 

Mortgage,  residence 

I'ersonal  note 


800 
18.893 
16,000 


LEGISLATION  TO  SAVE  AND  PRO- 
TECT TOPSOIL 

(Mr.  SBOTH  of  Iowa  asked  and  was 
glvoi  permission  to  extend  his  ronarics 
St  this  point  In  the  Rxooro  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  which  is  HJl. 
14659  requiring  the  protecticm  and  pres- 
ervation of  topsoil.  I  think  It  is  a  bill  of 
great  importance  and  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  far  reaching  and  important  bill 
dealing  with  the  raivironment  that  has 
ever  been  proposed  in  the  UJ3.  Congress. 
Topsoil  Is  Uie  most  important  re- 
source that  any  coimtry  can  have.  It 
represents  millions  of  plants  and  Rnimaifi 
and  even  human  bongs  that  have  been 
here  on  earth  before  us.  It  is  the  residue 
of  those  plants  and  »miTnBj<y  that  have 
preceded  us  over  the  thousands  of  years. 
Their  remains  contribute  Gsnall  amounts 
to  the  topsoil  and  that  topsoil  then 
is  capable  in  the  future  for  producing 
more  plant  life  and  in  turn  animal  life; 
and  human  beings  depend  up(Hi  both. 
Man  transfers  various  kinds  of  energy 
through  different  forms  but  is  incapable 
of  creating  new  energy.  It  is  through  top- 
soil  that  new  energy  is  created.  In  ^te 
of  the  fact  ttiat  this  is  the  most  valuable 
resource  in  the  United  States,  we  have 
treated  it  as  if  it  were  an  inexhaustible 
resource.  We  have  wasted  it.  we  have  let 
it  erode  and  run  down  the  rivers,  we 
have  buried  it  on  construction  projects 
and  have  intermingled  it  with  toxic  por- 
tions of  the  earth  and  simply  made  it  in- 
accessible not  only  for  present  use  but 
also  for  the  use  of  future  generations. 

There  has  recently  heea.  some  attention 
given  to  stopping  the  waste  and  burial 
of  topsoil  on  strip  mining  projects.  I 
visited  strip  mining  projects  in  Tennes- 
see. Iowa,  and  other  places.  I  concur  that 
the  waste  of  topsoil  in  these  cases  must 
be  stopped.  However,  this  is  only  one  of 
the  many  examples  of  terrible  waste  of 
XapaoM.. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  examples 
of  the  waste  of  tops(^  is  with  regard 
to  highway  construction.  When  high- 
ways are  cut  through  hills,  very  oft^ 
the  topsoil  is  buried  beneath  the  road 
bed  and  Intermingled  with  the  founda- 
tion of  the  road.  Utter  a  bank  of  subsoil 
l8  exposed.  Even  if  the  hlgbway  depart- 
ment puts  some  fertilizer  on  the  bank 
and  gets  a  start  of  some  kind  of  vegeta- 
tion started,  it  still  does  not  have  but  a 
small  fraction  of  the  productive  capacity 
that  it  would  have  had  the  topsoil  been 
saved  and  placed  over  the  exposed  bank. 
If  a  highway  or  any  other  construction 
is  not  valuable  enough  to  our  generation 
to  pay  for  stockpiling  and  replace  top- 
soil  then  it  Is  not  valuable  enough  to  be 
undertaken  at  this  time.  On  most  of 
these  projects  topsoil  could  be  stockpiled 
where  It  would  be  easily  and  econ(«nlcal- 
ly  accessible  for  a  use  at  a  later  time  and 


to  the  extent  needed  used  to  cover  any 
exposed  areas  on  the  completed  project. 

Recently  a  lot  of  pec^le  have  become 
more  cognizant  of  the  importance  of 
protecting  our  environment.  To  many 
people  this  merely  means  protecting  trees 
and  existing  vegetation.  WhUe  existing 
vegetation  is  important  to  our  present 
generation,  it  does  not  have  anywhere 
near  as  much  the  importance  to  future 
generations  as  the  saving  of  topsoil.  With 
topsoil,  rain,  and  sun,  existing  vegeta- 
tion can  be  replaced  in  a  relatively  short 
period  of  time  but  without  topsoil  it 
would  either  never  happoi  or  it  would 
take  thousands  of  years.  This  is  the  rea- 
son that  the  saving  of  topsoil  is  of  far 
more  importance  ttian  all  the  other  en- 
vironmental bills  that  have  thus  far  been 
proposed. 

This  bill,  H.R.  14659,  would  establish 
minimum  standards  to  be  followed  on 
construction  projects.  It  would  ai^ly  to 
both  federally  assisted  and  private  proj- 
ects where  the  topeoil  to  be  moved  ex- 
ceeds an  area  of  2  acres.  On  such  proj- 
ects. 12  inches  of  topsoil  would  be  stock- 
piled and  that  soil  would  be  used  to  cover 
exposed  areas  on  the  completed  project. 
Any  excess  not  needed  to  cover  the  ex- 
posed area  to  a  mininniTn  of  12  inches 
in  depth  would  have  to  be  permanently 
placed  where  it  would  iix^rove  plant 
production  or  be  easily  and  economically 
accessible  for  use  at  a  later  time.  It 
could  not  be  intermingled  with  toxic 
soils  or  destroyed. 

Under  the  bill,  a  National  Land  Re- 
sources Protection  Commission  would  be 
established.  Those  who  propose  a  project 
would  submit  to  the  Commission  a  plan 
showing  that  they  will  meet  minimum 
requirements  and  that  the  project  will 
not  cause  pollution  of  existing  streams, 
landslides,  flooding,  or  substantially 
change  the  volume  of  water  to  be  car- 
ried by  natural  waterways  on  land  ad- 
joining the  immediate  construction  area 
except  where  such  change  is  consistent 
with  an  approved  State  or  Federal  water 
resource  policy  or  law. 

The  Commission  could  delegate  its  au- 
thority to  State  commissions  including 
State  soil  conservation  commissions  but 
would  be  required  to  monitor  their  op- 
eration to  make  sure  that  at  least  the 
Federal  standards  would  be  met. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  realize  that  this  Is  a 
far-reaching  bill  and  Z  do  not  have  any 
illusions  about  quick  passage  of  the  bill. 
I  realize  that  with  an  idea  which  has  not 
really  been  considered  in  this  country,  It 
will  take  time  to  sell  it.  I  do  not  pretend 
that  this  bill  is  perfect,  but  it  will  provide 
a  vehicle  for  a  discussion  that  is  badly 
needed,  and  I  am  convinced  that  some 
time  we  will  pass  a  law  which  prevnits 
us  in  this  country  from  wasting  our  most 
valuable  resource;  namely,  topsoil.  The 
sooner  we  take  a  more  realistic  approach 
to  this  problem,  the  better. 


WHOEVER    HEARD    OF    REDUdNO 
GOVERNMENT  SPENDING? 

(Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  glvai 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Recoro  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 
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Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  l%)eaker,  a  reMnt 
editorial  in  the  Columbus,  Ohio,  pis- 
patch  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  all 
persons  in  positions  of  public  trust. 

The  boys  who  vote  to  spend  and  sp  !Dd 
and  then  increase  the  public  debt  to  :  ny 
for  their  excesses  could  take  a  lesson 
from  the  workers  who  recognize  our  s  ur- 
vival  depends  on  maintenance  of  a  I  al- 
ance  between  income  and  jutgo. 

The  editorial  follows: 
WoBKxas  RacocNizx  Rxautt  Which  Eltdcs 

OOVKBNMKNTB 

Pederal  legislators  and  government  n  an- 
agets  would  do  well  to  cooslder  a  recogni  Ion 
being  made  by  an  Increasing  number  of  t  lelr 
constituents — the  source  of  Income  has  a 
saturation  point. 

It  Is  a  matter  of  axirrlval  for  the  avei  age 
American  worker  who  expreoses  a  will  I  ng- 
ness  to  forego  a  wage  Increase  when  It  be- 
comes apparent  his  employM-  could  not  otl  ler- 
wlse  remain  operative. 

By  the  same  token.  It  should  be  appu  ent 
a  nation  cannot  long  remain  viable  uileos 
Its  o>wn  economic  house  Is  In  order. 

Even  80,  this  lesson  has  not  yet  1  een 
learned  in  Washington  for  each  year  An  erl- 
cans  see  more  legislation  passed  which  as- 
sures the  spending  of  more  money — ^far  i  lore 
than  the  amount  of  income. 

Rather  than  cut  down  ^>endlng  or  at  1  »ast 
match  it  with  anticipated  revenue,  the  p  no- 
tice now  Is  to  raise  the  federal  debt  II  iilt. 
No  president  since  Herbert  Hoover  has  ft  lied 
to  follow  this  route. 

Meanwhile,  the  worker  back  home  ca;  inot 
follow  this  line  of  thinking  with  regar  1  to 
his  own  personal  finances.  Nor  can  his  em- 
plojrcr. 

There  is  an  Increasing  number  of  Inst 
wherein    workers,    advised    by    their    v 
leaders,  recognize  their  survival  depenc, 
maintenance  of  a  balance  between  Inf 
and  outgo. 

Pay  boosts  averaging  44  cents  an  _-„^ 
were  given  up  by  employes  of  Daj  ton's 
Standard  Register  Co.  to  preserve  JobJ  and 
increase  the  firm's  competitiveness.  Daj  ton's 
Prigidaire  people  also  have  traded  ol'  in- 
creases for  Jobs.  Firestone  tire  workers  have 
gone  on  an  el^t-hour  day,  rather  tha  t  six, 
to  help  cut  costs. 

But  what  is  government  doing?  Tax  P  cmn- 


io\ir 


datlon.  a  private  research  group,  says  

In  the  period  of  1962-72  all  government  juies 
Increased  by  77.6  per  cent  while  spetdlng 
climbed  by  93  per  cent.  I 

Reduced  to  the  average  man's  level, 
means  that  while  governments  were  U. 
the  average  household  $4,530  in  fiscal  l„._, 
they   had   committed   themselves   to   8>end 
S6.231  per  family. 

The  average  American  is  showing  i  igns 
of  being  ready  to  call  a  halt  to  such  i  tscal 
irresponsibility   in    government. 


that 


thU 

tax 
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APOLOGY,  AMNESTY,  ABORTICW, 
AND  POT 

(Mr.  CLANCY  asked  and  was  gven 
permission  to  extend  his  remark:  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  inc:  ude 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  p<  llt- 
ically  ambitious  South  Dakota  apolo  irist 
for  the  Communists  has  made  an  <  ut- 
rageous  response  to  last  evening's  od 
dress  by  President  Nixon.  The  hbws 
media  said  he  accused  President  Niton 
of  having  caused  the  death  of  2OJ0O0 
Americans. 

However,  the  majority  of  Amerlban 
people  approve  of  the  President's  ste  !u3- 
f ast  position  with  regard  to  our  contin  iied 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam  and  our  firm 


position  In  not  permitting  the  Commu- 
nists to  take  over  a  country  by  means  of 
unprovoked  and  naked  aggression. 

The  political  campaigning  of  the  apol- 
ogist has  extended  into  my  home  State 
of  Ohio.  The  people  there  are  well  aware 
that  he  stands  for  surrender  in  Vietnam 
but  they  are  not  aware  that  he  Is  also 
for  amnesty,  abortion,  and  pot.  They  do 
not  know  how  he  stands  on  aid  for 
schools.  They  would  like  to  know  how 
construction  of  needed  schools  can  be 
financed  without  a  tax  exemption  to 
purchasers  of  bonds  which  must  be  sold 
for  the  schools.  The  South  Dakota  apolo- 
gist, we  imderstand,  would  eliminate  this 
exemption.  What  else,  we  would  like  to 
know,  would  he  eliminate  from  America. 

President  Nixon  gave  a  well-reasoned 
speech  last  night,  outlining  a  policy 
which  every  American  can  accept.  He 
will — as  he  has  promised  and  as  Ameri- 
cans want— continue  to  extricate  our 
Nation  from  this  war.  At  the  same  time, 
our  Air  Force  and  Navy  will  provide 
military  support  to  the  fighting  South 
Vietnamese  troops  with  a  mlnlmiim  of 
danger  to  our  own  men. 

And,  aroimd  the  world,  we  are  nego- 
tiating for  peace  which,  as  President 
Nixon  said,  "Is  a  peace  with  honor  for 
both  sides,  with  South  Vietnam  and 
North  Vietnam  each  respecting  the 
other's  independence." 

President  Nixon  also  said : 

The  Communists  have  failed  In  their  ef- 
forts to  win  over  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam politically.  .  .  .  Their  one  remaining 
hope  la  to  win  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  among  the  people  of  the  United 
States  the  victory  they  cannot  win  among 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  or  on  the  bat- 
tlefield in  South  Vietnam. 

It  would  appear  that  the  Communists 
have  won  some  of  those  pe(q?le  in  the 
United  States — or  else  some  Americans 
are  speaking  rashly  in  their  political 
fervor  to  win  election  to  higher  office. 

On  the  other  hand,  despite  the  political 
activity  generated  in  this  election  year, 
our  President  speaks  calmly  and  ration- 
ally, continues  to  wind  down  the  war 
effort  in  a  sance  and  deliberate  manner, 
and  is  bringing  our  men  home.  He  de- 
serves the  respect  of  all  Americans.  More 
than  ever  before,  the  American  people 
know  that  the  perpetrators  of  aggression 
are  the  Communists  of  North  Vietnam. 


STATEMENT  OP  POSITION 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permissicm  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  April 
20  action  of  the  Democratic  Caucus  re- 
lating to  the  prosecution  of  the  war  in 
Vietanam  raises  problems  for  those  of  us 
who  attended  the  caucus,  voted  for  the 
resolution,  and  are  also  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

I  did  not  support  the  original  resolu- 
tion but  supported  the  amendments 
which  eliminated  the  mandate  to  ap- 
prove a  specific  bill  and  added  the  lan- 
guage which  condemned  the  aggression 
of  the  North  Vietnamese.  I  also  opposed 
the  introductory  language  of  the  O'Neill 
resolution  and  I  had  serious  reservations 


about  the  principle  of  sending  a  directive 
with  specific  orders  to  the  Donocratic 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  a  sovereign  committee  of  the 
House. 

In  the  final  analysis,  however,  I  voted 
for  the  resolution  in  the  caucus  because 
it  did  c(Histitute  a  firm  expression  of 
determination  to  terminate  the  war  and 
an  («>posltion  to  further  escalation. 

A  few  days'  refiection  has  strengthened 
my  belief  that  the  form  of  the  reference 
was  ill-advised  and  I  find  it  increasingly 
difficult  to  see  how  a  committee  of  the 
Congress  can  fashion  a  prescription  for 
the  executive  to  follow  in  prosecuting 
the  objective  which  all  of  us  seek. 

In  view  of  the  position  in  which  I  now 
find  myself,  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  I  feel  that  I 
must  treat  this  whole  matter  de  novo 
and  not  be  bound  by  any  particular  lan- 
guage or  approach  contained  in  the  reso- 
lution of  the  caucus.  I  hope  that  the  com- 
mittee will  be  able  to  express  the  pre- 
dominant opinion  of  the  caucus  within 
the  existing  constitutional  framework, 
but  this  obviously  will  be  a  difficult  task 
to  perform. 

SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legls 
latlve  program  and  any  special  order  ^ 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  ScBMiTz)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material : ) 

Mr.  Halpern.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Talcott,  for  3  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Link)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AspiN,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California,  for  10  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  PoDELL,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  KocH,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Danielson,  for  10  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  ScHMiTz)  and  to  include 
extraneous  material : ) 

Mr.  McClosket. 

Mr.  GuDE. 

Mr.  MizELL  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Devine. 

Mr.  Halpern  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  GuBSER. 

Mr.  Cederbero. 

Blr.  Michel. 

Mr.  GOODLING. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Bray  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Talcott  in  three  instances. 
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Mr.  Keicp  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Derwinski. 

Mr.  Dellbnback. 

Mr.  Wylh. 

Mr.  Crane  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  ZiON. 

Mr.  Hosmer  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Latta. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Horton. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Link)  and  to  include  extra- 
neous material : ) 

Mrs.  Hicks  of  Massachusetts  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Hacan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rogers  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  AspiN  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  HxTNGATE  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Vanix  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  BiAGci  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Begich  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Flood  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Albert. 

Mr.  HoLiFULD  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hathaway  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Celler. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California  in  five  in- 
stsmces. 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Galifunakis. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  SiSK. 

Mr.  St  Germain  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  SncES  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Dow  in  tliree  instances. 

Mr.  TiERNAN. 

Mr.  Chappell. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  LINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  3  o'clock  and  48  minutes  pjn.) ,  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Friday. 
April  28,  1972,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive c<Hnmunications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1907.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  District 
of  Columbia  Unemployment  Compensation 
Board,  transmitting  the  annual  report  of 
the  Board  for  fiscal  year  1971,  pursuant  to 
title  46,  section  313(c)  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

1908.  A  letter  from  the  Special  Assistant 
for  Legislative  Affairs.  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  transmitting  a  copy  of  "Compli- 
ance, Enforcement,  and  Reporting  in  1971 
Under  the  Labor-Management  Reporting  and 
Disclosure  Act";  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

1909.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  to  the 
President,  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Letters,  and  Assistant  Secretary,  National  In- 
stitute of  Arts  and  Letters,  transmitting  the 
annual  reports  of  the  two  organizations  for 
1971.  pursuant  to  section  4  of  their  charters; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 


1910.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  Transportation,  transmitting  the  annual 
report  on  the  financial  condition  of  the 
Perm  Central  Transportation  Co.  as  of  April 
26,  1972,  piirsuant  to  section  10  of  the  Emer- 
gency Rail  Services  Act  of  1970;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  FcM'elgn  Commerce. 

Rbcdved  Prom  the  Comptkoller  Gekeral 

1911.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  Impact  of  a  computerized  Job 
bank  on  employment  security  operations  in 
Baltimore,  Md.,  under  a  program  adminis- 
tered by  the  Department  of  Labor:  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1912.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  Department  of  the  Interior's 
opportunity  to  Improve  Indian  education  In 
schools  operated  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs;  to  the  C<Hxunlttee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1913.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting a  report  of  a  foUowup  review  on  as- 
sistance to  war  victims  in  Vietnam  by  the 
Agency  for  International  Development,  De- 
partment of  SUte,  and  Department  of  De- 
fense; to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC  BILLS   AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  H.R.  14424.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  a  National  In- 
stitute of  Aging,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  92-1026).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  oj  the  state  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  nilnols:  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy.  H.R.  14656.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
to  authorize  the  Commission  to  Issue  tem- 
porary operating  licenses  for  nuclear  power 
reactors  under  certain  circumstances,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  92-1027).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  state  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  EDM0ND80N:  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  6788.  A  bill  to  estab- 
lish mming  and  mineral  research  centers,  to 
promote  a  more  adequate  national  program 
of  mining  and  minerals  research,  to  supple- 
ment the  act  of  December  31,  1970,  and  for 
other  purposes;  with  amendments  (Rept.  No. 
92-1028).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  NEDZI:  C<Mnmlttee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. House  Joint  Resolution  812.  Joint 
resolution  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  participate  In  the  planning  and 
design  of  a  national  memorial  to  PYanklln 
Delano  Roosevelt,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  92-1029).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  NEDZI:  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. H.R.  10595.  A  bill  to  restore  to  the 
Custls-Lee  Mansion  located  In  the  Arlington 
National  Cemetery,  Arlington,  Va.,  Its  orig- 
inal historical  name,  followed  by  the  ex- 
planatory memorial  phrase,  so  that  It  shall 
be  knovim  as  Arlington  House — The  Robert  E. 
Lee  Memorial;  with  amendments  (Rept.  No. 
92-1030) .  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey :  Committee 
on  House  Administration.  House  Resolution 
948.  Resolution  to  provide  funds  for  ex- 
penses Incurred  by  the  Select  Committee  on 
the  House  Restaurant  (Rept.  No.  92-1031). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC   BILLS   AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  Xxn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  nUnoU  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  BtNCHAM,  Mr.  BBOTHn,L  of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Collins  of  Illi- 
nois, Idr.  CoNTS,  Mr.  Danielson,  Mr. 
Derwinski,  Mr.  Dow,  Mr.  Frxmzel, 
Mr.    Gallagher,    Mr.    Garmatz,   Mr. 
Grover,  Mr.  Halpern,  Mr.  Hammer- 
scHMiDT,  Mrs.  Hicks  of  Massachu- 
SETTS,   Mr.   HosKER,  Mr.   King,   Mr. 
Lecgett.  Mr.  McCormack.  Mr.  Mathis 
of  Georgia.  Mr.  Mikva.  Mr.  Moss.  Mr. 
QtTiLLEN,    Mr.    Randall,    and    Mr. 
Robinson  of  Virginia) : 
HJl.  14665.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  em- 
ployees receiving  lump  siuns  from  tax-free 
pension  or  annuity  plans  on  account  of  sep- 
aration from  employment  shall  not  be  taxed 
at  the  time  of  distribution  to  the  extent  that 
an  equivalent  amount  is  reinvested  In  an- 
other such  plan;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  nilnols  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  ScoTT,  Mr.  SurrH  of  New 
York,  Mr.  J.  William  Stanton,  Mr. 
Symington,    Mr.    Thone,   Mr.   Hor- 
ton, and  Mr.  Gude)  : 
HJl.  14666.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  em- 
ployees receiving  lump  sums  from  tax-free 
pension  or  annuity  plans  on  accoimt  of  sep- 
aration from  employment  shaU  not  be  taxed 
at  the  time  of  distribution  to  the  extent  that 
an  equivalent  amount  Is  reinvested  in  an- 
other such  plan;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina: 
HJl.  14667.  A  bUl  to  estabUsh  a  national 
land  use  policy;  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  make  grants  to  encourage 
and  assist  the  States  to  prepare  and  imple- 
ment land  use  programs  for  the  protection  of 
areas  of  critical  environmental  concern  and 
the  control  and  direction  of  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  more  than  local  significance; 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  14668.  A  bill  to  strengthen  and  Im- 
prove the  private  retirement  system  by  es- 
tablishing minimum  standards  for  participa- 
tion in  and  for  vesting  of  benefltti  xmder  pen- 
sion and  profit-sharing  retirement  plans,  by 
allowing  deductions  to  individuals  for  per- 
sonal savings  for  retirement,  and  by  Increas- 
ing contribution  limitations  for  self-em- 
ployed individuals  and  shareholder -employees 
of  electing  small  business  corporations;  to 
the  Committee  or.  Wa;^  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin: 
HH.  14669.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  the  pres- 
ervation of  coastal  wetlands,  open  snace  and 
historic  buildlnRs  and  to  encoiirage  the  pres- 
ervation and  rehabilitation  of  all  structures, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 
H.R.  14670.  A  bill  to  enhance  the  environ- 
ment and  to  create  and  preserve  economic 
opportunity  in  disadvantaged  areas;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Bv  Mr.  CLEVELAND  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Wtman)  : 
H.R.  14671.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  repay- 
ment of  certain  F~deral-aid  funds  expended 
in    connection    with    the    construction    of 
Route  101  in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire:  to 
the  Committee  rn  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  CONYERS : 
HH.   14672.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  Increase  the  fiscal  year 
1973   authorizations    for   project   grants   for 
health  services  development  and  for  project 
grants   and   contracts   for   family   planning 
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services;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  ^d 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Soutb  Carolina: 

HM.  14673.  A  bill  to  require  that  cert4in 

textile    products    bear    a    label    contain]  ng 

cleaning  Instructions;  to  tbe  Committee   }n 

Interstate  and  Foreign  Conunerce. 

By  Mr.  FRASEB: 

H.R.  14674.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  DlBtrlctlof 

Columbia  Teacbers'  Salary  Act  of  1956,  as 

amended;   to  tbe  Committee  on  District  iof 

Columbia. 

By  Mr.  OUDE: 
H.R.  14675.  A  bUl  to  amend  Utle  6  of  the 
United  States  CXxle  to  provide  tbat  supt  r 
grade  employees  (and  certain  other  Fede:  al 
employees)  whose  pay  is  subject  to  a  spec  al 
statutory  limitation  shall  be  credited,  i  or 
civil  service  retirement  purposM,  with  t  se 
full  amount  of  tbe  basic  pay  they  would  be 
entitled  to  receive  in  the  absence  of  audi 
limitation;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  f 

By  Mr.  HALPERN:  i 

H.R.  14676.  A  bill  to  establish  Nationi  I. 
Regional,  and  Local  Awareness  Advlaoi  r 
Councils  in  order  to  facilitate  c»mmunlci  - 
tlon  between  the  President  and  thi  peop  e 
of  tbe  United  States,  and  for  other  purposei ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Oovernment  Open  - 
tloou. 

By  Mrs.   HECKLER  of  MaMachuset  ■ 
(for  herself,  Mr.  Bikstek,  Mr.  Burb  e 
of    Massachusetts,    Mr.    Contx,    M  -. 
Dbinan,    Mr.    DoNomrx,    Mr.    OAt - 
FIANAKIS,       Mr.       Habunoton,       Mr. 
Ketth,  Mr.  Matsunaga,  Mr.  Mobs  e, 
Mr.  Nelsxn,  Mr.  O'Neill,  Mr.  Pn  - 
PER,    and    Mr.    Thompson    of    Neiv 
Jersey) : 
HJl.  14677.  A  bill  establishing  a  commi  i- 
slon  to  develop  a  realistic  plan  leading  to  U  e 
conquest  of  multiple  sclerosis  at  the  earlle  it 
possible  date;   to  the  Committee  on  Inte  - 
state  and  Foreign  Conunerce. 
By  Mr.  KEMP: 
H.R.  14678.  A  bill  to  impose  a  sUtuto  y 
limit  on  expenditures  and  net  lending  durli  g 
fiscal  year  1973;  to  the  Committee  on  Go '- 
emment  Operations. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself.  Mr.  Fishx  i. 

Mr.  HiLLis,  Mr.  Rtan.  and  Mr.  B(  b 

Wilson)  : 

RJl.  14679.  A  bill  to  extend  to  all  unma  - 

rled  individuals  the  full  tax  benefits  of  li  - 

come  splitting  now  enjoyed  by  married  ii - 

dlviduals  filing  joint  returns;  and  to  remo'  e 

rate   Inequities   for   married   persons   wbe  e 

both   are   employed;   to  the  Committee  <  n 

Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas: 
H.R.  14680.  A  bill  to  permit  officers  aild 
employees  of  the  Federal  Oovernment  to  ele  :t 
coverage  under  the  old-age,  survivors,  aid 
disability  Insurance  system;  to  the  Commi  '•■ 
tee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio : 
HJl.  14681.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  Seer  t 
tary  of  the  Army  to  Investigate,  plan,  aid 
construct  projects  for  the  control  of  strean  i 


SKSATE^Thursday,  AprU  27, 1972 


The  Senate  met  at  9:30  a.m..  on  tie 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  callid 
to  order  by  the  Honorable  David  H.  Gai  - 
BRELL,  a  Senator  from  the  State  ^f 
Georgia. 


PRAYER 

The  Reverend  Father  James  J.  Koi 
tendlck,  S.S  .  Ph.  D.,  chairman.  Graduate 
Department  of  Library  Science,  CathoL  c 
University  of  America.  Washington,  D.qT, 
offered  the  following  prayer: 


bank  erosion;   to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works 

By  Mr.  MINISH: 
HJt.  14682.  A  bUl  to  amend  tbe  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  to  enlarge  the  authority 
of  tbe  National  Heart  and  Lung  Institute  in 
order  to  advance  tbe  national  attack  against 
diseases  of  the  heart  and  blood  vessels,  tbe 
lungs,  and  blood,  and  for  other  piirpoees;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  NIX: 
HJR.  14683.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  cessa- 
tion of  bombing  in  Indochina  and  for  the 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  military  personnel  from 
the   Republic   of   Vietnam.   Cambodia,   and 
Laos;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PIKE: 
HJt.   14684.   A  bUl  to  amend  tbe  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  preven- 
tion of  Cooley's  anemia;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  PODELL: 
H.R.  1468S.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  national 
policy  and  to  provide  for  the  effective  man- 
agement, beneficial  use,  protection   and  de- 
velopment of  the  land  and  water  resources  of 
the  Nation's  coastal  zones,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  RODINO: 
HJl.  14686.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  enlarge  tbe  authority 
of  tbe  National  Heart  and  Lung  Institute  in 
order  to  advance  the  national  attack  against 
diseases  of  the  heart  and  blood  vessels,  the 
lungs,  and  blood,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  I\>relgn 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
H.R.  14687.  A  bill  to  authorize  equalization 
of  the  retired  or  retainer  pay  of  certain  mem- 
bers and  former  members  of  the  uniformed 
services;  to  the  ComnUttee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  STEPHENS: 
HJt.  14688.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  ex- 
empt any  nonmanufacturlng  bvislness,  or 
any  business  having  25  or  less  employees.  In 
States  having  laws  regulating  safety  in  such 
businesses,  from  the  Federal  standards  cre- 
ated under  such  act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 
HJl.  14689.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  Office  for  the  Aging  In  the 
Executive  Office  of  tbe  President,  for  fulfill- 
ment of  the  purposes  of  the  CHder  Americans 
Act,  for  enlarging  the  scope  of  that  act,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

HJi.  14690.  A  blU  establishing  a  commis- 
sion to  develop  a  realistic  plan  leading  to 
tbe  conquest  of  multiple  sclerosis  at  tbe 
earliest  possible  date;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Coaunerce. 
By  Mr.  VANIK: 
H.R.  14691.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  regu- 
lation of  the  mining  of  oil  shale,  for  tbe 
conservation  and  reclamation  of  the  oil  shale 


lands,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr   WALDIE: 

HJt.  14692.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Omnibus 
Crime  Contrcd  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
to  provide  a  system  for  the  redress  of  law 
enforcement  officers'  grievances  and  to  estab- 
lish a  law  enforcement  officers'  bill  of  rights 
in  each  of  the  several  States,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN: 

H.J.  Res.  1180.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  tb« 
United  States  relating  to  tbe  nomination 
of  Individuals  for  election  to  tbe  offices  of 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  tbe 
United  States;  to  tbe  Committee  on  tbe 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CONTE  (for  himself,  Mrs.  Ab- 
zuG,  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Donohux. 
Mrs.  Orasso,  Mr.  Halfkrn,  Mr.  Hab- 
BTNOTON.  and  Mr.  Ware)  : 

H.J.  Res.  1181.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  tbe  nomination  of 
individuals  for  election  to  the  offices  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  tbe  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN: 

H.J.  Res.  1182.  Joint  resolution  urging 
municipalities  and  other  appropriate  local 
government  units  to  adopt  regulations  assur- 
ing the  safety  of  high-rise  buildings  against 
tbe  hazard  of  fire;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  ROBINSON  of  Virginia: 

H.J.  Res.  1183.  Joint  resolution  requesting 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  declare 
the  week  beginning  August  6, 1972.  "National 
Junior  Classical  League  Week";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  NIX: 

H.  Con.  Res.  696.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
stop  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam;  to  the 
Committee   on   Foreign   Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON: 

H.  Con.  Res.  697.  Concurrent  resolution; 
policies  and  procedures  to  end  the  war  in 
Indochina;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 

380.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  rela- 
tive to  price  controls  on  food;  to  the  Oom- 
mittee  on  w«wvi«g  m^^  currency. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXll, 

221.  M:r.  ARENDS  presented  petition  of 
Barracks  No.  698.  Veterans  of  World  War  I, 
Aurora,  HI.,  urging  that  Congress  declare 
November  11  to  again  be  known  as  Armistice 
Day  and  a  national  holiday;  to  the  Ck)minlt- 
tee  on  the  Judiciarv. 


Almighty  and  eternal  Father  of  aU, 
let  us  here  and  now  be  aware  of  Your 
presence  and  concern  for  us.  Inspire  our 
leaders  In  Government  to  seek  Your  will, 
wisdom,  and  strength  in  the  fulfillment 
of  their  offices.  Let  them  always  be  ready 
to  listen  to  divine  guidance  and  to  hear 
and  Interpret  Your  voice  through  the 
voice  of  their  colleagues  and  of  all  the 
people. 

Bless  these  men  and  women  who  bear 
the  burden  of  decision  for  destiny  that 


they  may  vigorously  seek  the  common 
good  of  mankind  In  peace.  Justice,  secu- 
rity, and  the  alleviation  of  suffering  and 
deprivation  in  all  Its  forms  amon^;  men. 
Grant  our  leaders  the  grace  of  faith, 
hope,  and  love,  of  personal  Int^rity,  and 
good  health  to  support  them  In  facing 
the  awesome  respcmsibtlitles  entrusted 
to  them  by  You,  and  in  prayerful  confi- 
dence by  us.  Through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord.    Amen. 
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DESIGNATION  OP  THE  ACTINO 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  frcnn  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Ellenoer)  . 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  following  letter: 

UJ3.  Sbmatb, 
President  pbo  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C..  April  27, 1972. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  tbe  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  David  H. 
Oamwbbi.t..  a  Senator  from  tbe  State  of 
Oeorgia,  to  perform  tbe  duties  of  tbe  Chair 
during  my  absence. 

Allen  J.  Ellendeb, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  GAMBRELL  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday,  April 
25,  1972,  be  approved. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
I>ore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  Uie  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

HJl.  2895.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  the  National  Fireflght- 
Ing  Museum  and  Center  for  Fire  Prevention, 
Inc.; 

HJt.  11032.  An  act  to  enable  the  blind  and 
tbe  otherwise  physically  disabled  to  partic- 
ipate fuUy  in  the  social  and  economic  life 
at  the  District  of  Columbia; 

H.B.  13034.  An  act  to  authorize  appro- 
priations to  carry  out  the  Fire  Research  and 
Safety  Act  of  1968  and  tbe  Standard  Refer- 
ence Data  Act.  and  to  amend  the  act  of 
March  3.  1901  (31  Stat.  1449).  to  make  im- 
provements in  fiscal  and  administrative  prac- 
tices for  more  effective  conduct  of  certain 
functions  of  tbe  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards; 

HJt.  14108.  An  act  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  activities  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  and  for  other  puposes; 
and 

HJt.  14682.  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  tbe  fiscal  year  ending 
June  80.  1S73,  and  for  other  purposes. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as 
Indicated: 

H.B.  2895.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  tbe  National  Fire- 
fighting  Musexim  and  Center  for  Fire  Pre- 
vention. Incorporated;  and 


HJt.  11033.  An  act  to  enSble  tbe  blind  and 
the  otherwise  physically  disabled  to  partici- 
pate fully  in  tbe  social  and  economic  life 
of  the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Coltunbia. 

H.R.  13034.  An  act  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations to  carry  out  tbe  Fire  Research  and 
Safety  Act  of  1968  and  the  Standard  Refer- 
ence Data  Act,  and  to  amend  the  act  of 
March  3.  1901  (31  Stat.  1449).  to  make  Im- 
provements in  fiscal  and  administrative 
practices  for  more  effective  conduct  of  cer- 
tain functions  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

HJt.  14106.  An  act  to  authorize  I4>praprla- 
tions  for  activities  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

HJl.  14582.  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jime  30,  1972,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  com- 
mittees may  be  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate go  into  executive  session  to  consider 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
beginning  with  "New  Reports." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  executive  business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  state  the  first  nomi- 
nation. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  STATE 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Curtis  W.  Tarr.  of 
Virginia,  to  be  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Coordinating  Security  Assistance 
Programs. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
will  be  considered  and  confirmed. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Joseph  S.  Far- 
land,  of  West  Virginia,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  suid  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Iran. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  simply  want  to  say  that  I  am  pleased 
to  support  the  confirmation  of  the  nomi- 
nation of  Mr.  Farland.  and  I  am  sure 
that  I  speak  for  my  senior  colleague  (Mr. 
Randolph)  in  that  regard. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
I>ore.  Without  objection,  the  nomination 
will  be  considered  and  confirmed. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Martin  J.  Hillen- 
brand, of  Illinois,  to  be  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 


AGENCY  FOR  INTEatNATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Jarold  A.  Kleffer. 
of  Minnesota,  to  be  an  Assistant  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development. 

The  AC7TING  PRESIDEa«T  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
will  be  considered  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  the  ncmiinations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  President 
will  be  so  notified. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate return  to  legislative  session. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


DISTRICT  OF  (X)LUMBIA 
INSURANCE  ACT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  728,  S.  2208. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  bill  by 
title,  as  follows: 

A  blU  (S.  2208)  to  improve  the  laws  reUt- 
Ing  to  tbe  regvilatlon  of  Insurance  in  the  Dis- 
trict ot  Ckdumbla,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  ACmNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Soiate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  with  amendments 
on  page  19.  line  25,  after  "$1,000,000".  In- 
sert a  comma  and  "and  by  striking  out 
the  figure  "$150,000"  in  the  last  sentence 
thereof  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
figure  "$1,500,000";  en  page  20,  line  6, 
after  the  word  "the",  strike  out  "figure" 
and  Insert  "figures";  in  line  7,  after 
"$300,000".  insert  "and  "$150,000",  re- 
spectively,"; in  line  11,  alter  the  word 
"the",  strike  out  "figure"  and  insert  "fig- 
ures"; at  the  beginning  of  line  12,  insert 
"and  "$150,000",  respectively,";  after 
line  13.  insert  a  new  subsection,  as  fol- 
lows: 

(c)  Subsection  (b)  of  aecticm  8,  chapter 
in  of  tbe  Life  Insurance  Act,  as  amended 
(48  Stat.  114S;  D.C.  Code,  sec.  35--508(b) ) .  is 
amended  by  adding  after  the  word  "subsec- 
tion", tbe  words  "or  subsequent  amendment" 
and  by  adding  after  the  words  "stock  com- 
pany" the  words  "or  the  minimum  surplus 
required  of  a  mutual  company." 

On  page  21,  line  10.  after  the  word 
"figure",  strike  out  "$25,000"  and  insert 
"$30,000":  in  line  12,  after  the  word  "fig- 
ure",  strike  out   "$75,000"   and   insert 
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"$100,000";  In  line  14,  after  the  word  ":  Ig- 
ure".  strike  out  "300"."  and  insert  "30i  K"; 
after  line  14,  Insert  a  new  section!  as 
follows :  I 

Sec.  303.  The  first  sentence  of  sectloM  11 
of  chapter  V  of  the  Life  Insur&noe  Act,  (49 
Stat.  1148)  as  amended  (D.C.  Code  3&-111), 
Is  amended  by  deleting  the  word  "and'Tbe- 
tween  clauses  (b)   and  (c).  by  deleting  the 
colon  at  the  end  ot  clause  (c)  and  substli  ut- 
Ing  a  semicolon  therefor,  and  by  adding  a 
new  clause   (d)    as  follows:   "and   (d)    that 
subject  to  the  terms  of  the  policy  any  ]  ter- 
son  Insured  under  a  group  life  Insiutuice  c  an- 
tract.  whether  Issued  before  or  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  clause,  may  make  to  my 
person,  other  than  his  employer,  an  absol  ute 
or  collateral   assignment  of  any  or  all   the 
rights  and  benefits  conferred  on  him  by  my 
provision  of  such  policy  or  by  law,  inclxxJ  ing 
specifically,  but  not  by  way  of  lUnltaton, 
any  right  to  designate  a  beneficiary  or  be  oe- 
ficarlee  thereunder  and  any  right  to  have  an 
Indlvldu&l    policy    issued    upon    termination 
either  of  employment  or  of  said  policy  of 
group  life  Insurance,  but  nothing  herwln  si  lall 
be  construed  to  have  prohibited  an  Insured 
from  making  an  assignment  of  all  or  ijiy 
part  of  his  rights  and  prtvlleges  under   ;he 
policy  before  the  effective  date  of  this  cl«  ise 
and,  subject  to  the  terms  of  the  policy,  an 
assignment  by  an  Insured  before  m-  after   he 
efTectlve  date  of  this  clause  Is  valid  for    he 
purposes  of  vesting  In  the  assignee  all  rig  its 
and  privileges  so  assigned,  but  without  pi  sj- 
udlce  to  the  Insurer  on  account  of  any  pi  ty- 
ment  It  may  make  or  Individual  policy   It 
may  Issue  prior  to  receipt  of  notice  of    he 
assignment." 

On  page  24,  line  12.  after  "(D.C.  Co.  le. 
sec.  1-805)",  insert  a  comma  and  "aid 
the  Act  approved  August  3, 1968  (82  St  it 
628;  D.C.  Code  l-804a),T^  and.  line  4, 
after  the  amendment  just  above  stat  d 
strike  out  "is"  and  insert  "are",  so  as 
to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  tills 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "District  of  Colum  >la 
Insurance  Act." 

TITLE  I— DISTMCT  OF  COLUMBIA  POST 

ASSESSMENT    INSURANCE    GUARANtr 

ASSOCIATION  ACT  V 

Sec.  101.  This  title  shall  be  known  aLd 

may  be  cited  as  the  "District  of  Columbia 

Insiu^nce  Guaranty  Association  Act." 

Sbc.  102.  The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to 
provide  a  mechanism  for  the  payment  of 
covered  claims  under  certain  insurarce 
policies  to  avoid  excessive  delay  in  payme  nt 
and  to  avoid  financial  loss  to  claimants  or 
policyholders  because  of  the  ineolvency  of 
an  insurer,  to  assist  In  the  detection  and  pi  e- 
ventlon  of  insurer  Insolvencies,  and  to 
provide  an  association  to  assess  the  cost  oi 
such  protection  among  insurers. 

Sbc.  103.  This  title  shall  apply  to  all  kin  Is 
of  direct  Insurance,  except  life,  title,  dl^ 
ability,  and  mortgage  guaranty  tnsuianoe 
Sec.  104.  As  used  In  this  title — 

( 1 )  "Commissioner"  means  the  Comml  i- 
sloner  of  the  District  of  Columbia  or  his 
designated  agent. 

(2)  "Covered  claim"  means  an  unpai  d 
claim.  Including  one  of  unearned  premium  i, 
which  arises  out  of  and  Is  within  the  oovei  - 
age  and  not  In  excess  of  the  applicable  llmH  s 
of  an  Insurance  poUcy  to  which  this  title 
applies  Issued  by  an  insurer.  If  such  Insure  r 
becomes  an  Insolvent  Instirer  after  the  effe(  - 
tive  date  of  this  title  and  (a)  the  clalmar  t 
or  insured  la  a  resident  of  the  District  ^f 
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Columbia  at  the  time  of  the  Insured  event; 
or  (b)  the  property  from  which  the  claim 
arises  Is  permanently  located  In  the  District. 
"Covered  claim"  shall  not  Include  any 
amount  due  any  reinsurer.  Insurer,  insurance 
pool,  or  underwriting  aaocUUon.  as  subroga- 
tion recoveries  or  otherwise. 

(3)  "Insolvent  Insurer"  means  (a)  an  In- 
surer authorized  to  transact  Insurance  In  the 
District  either  at  the  time  the  policy  was  Is- 
sued or  when  the  Insured  event  occurred  and 
(b)  determined  to  be  Insolvent  by  a  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction. 

(4)  "Member  Insurer"  means  any  person 
who  (a)  writes  any  kind  of  Insurance  to 
which  this  title  applies.  Including  the  ex- 
change of  reciprocal  or  Interlnsuranoe  con- 
tracts, and  (b)  Is  licensed  to  transact  insur- 
ance In  the  District. 

(5)  "Net  direct  written  premiums"  means 
direct  gross  premiums  written  In  the  District 
on  Insurance  policies  to  wlilch  this  title  ap- 
plies, less  return  premiums  thereon  and  div- 
idends paid  or  credited  to  policyholders  on 
such  direct  business.  The  term  does  not  In- 
clude premiums  on  contracts  between  Insur- 
ers or  reinsurers. 

(6)  "Person"  Includes  Individuals,  cor- 
porations, associations,  exchanges,  and  part- 
nerships. 

Sbc.  106.  There  Is  created  a  nonprofit  un- 
incorporated legal  entity  to  be  known  as  the 
District  of  Columbia  Insurance  Guaranty  As- 
sociation (hereinafter  Association).  All  mem- 
ber Insurers  shall  be  and  remain  members 
of  the  Association  as  a  condition  of  their  au- 
thority to  transact  Insurance  In  the  District. 
The  Association  shall  perform  Its  functions 
under  a  plan  of  operation  established  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Commissioner  and  shall  exer- 
cise Its  powers  through  a  Board  of  Directors. 
For  purposes  of  administration  and  assess- 
ment, the  Association  shall  be  divided  into 
three  separate  accounts:  (a)  the  workmen's 
compensation  Insurance  account;  (b)  the 
automobile  Insurance  account;  and  (c)  the 
account  for  all  other  Insurance  to  which  this 
title  applies. 

Sec.  106.  (a)  The  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Association  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  five 
nor  more  than  nine  persons  serving  terms  as 
established  In  the  plan  of  operation.  The 
members  of  the  Board  shall  be  selected  by 
member  Insurers  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Commissioner.  Vacancies  on  the  Board 
shall  be  filled  for  the  remaining  period  of  the 
term  in  the  same  manner  as  initial  appoint- 
ments. If  no  members  are  selected  within 
sixty  days  after  the  effective  date  of  this  title, 
the  Commissioner  may  appoint  the  initial 
members  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

(b)  In  approving  selections  to  the  Board, 
the  Commissioner  shall  consider  among  other 
things  whether  all  member  iosurers  are  fairly 

represented. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Board  may  be  reim- 
bursed from  the  assets  of  the  Association  for 
expenses  incurred  by  them  as  members  of 
the  Board  of  Directors. 

Sec.  107.  The  Association  shall  have  the 
following  duties  and  powers  under  this  title, 
(a)   The  Association  shall — 

(1)  be  obligated  to  the  extent  of  the  cov- 
ered claims  existing  prior  to  the  determina- 
tion of  insolvency  and  arising  within  thirty 
days  after  the  determination  of  Insolvency 
or  before  the  policy  expiration  date  if  less 
than  thirty  days  after  the  determination,  or 
before  the  Insured  replaces  the  policy  or 
causes  Its  cancellation.  If  he  does  so  within 
thirty  days  of  the  determination,  but  such 
obligation  shall  Include  only  that  amount 
of  each  covered  claim  which  is  In  excess  of 
$100  and  Is  less  than  $300,000,  except  that 
the  Association  shall  pay  the  full  amount  of 


any  covered  claim  arising  out  of  a  work- 
men's compensation  poUcy.  In  no  event  shaU 
the  Association  be  obligated  to  a  policyholder 
or  claimant  In  an  amount  In  excess  of  the 
obligation  of  the  Insolvent  Insurer  under  the 
policy  from  which  the  claim  artsea; 

(2)  be  deemed  the  insurer  to  the  extent  of 
Its  obligation  on  the  covered  claims  and  to 
such  extent  shall  have  aU  rights,  duties,  and 
obligations  of  the  Insolvent  Insurer  as  if  ths 
insurer  had  not  become  inscdvent; 

(8)  aUooate  olalms  paid  and  expenses  m- 
ciured  among  the  three  accounts  separately, 
and  assess  member  insurers  separately  for 
each  acoount  amounts  necessary  to  pay  the 
obligations  of  the  Association  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  subsequent  to  an 
inacdvency,  the  expenses  of  handling  covered 
olalms  subsequent  to  an  Insolvency,  the  cost 
of  examinations  under  section  112  and  other 
expenses  authortaed  by  this  title.  The  assess- 
ments of  each  member  insurer  shall  be  In 
the  proportion  that  the  net  direct  written 
premiums  of  the   member  Insurer  for  the 
preceding  calendar  year  on  the  kinds  of  In- 
surance In  the  account  bears  to  the  net  di- 
rect written  premiums  of  all  member  Insur- 
ers for  the  preceding  calendar  year  on  the 
kinds  of  Insurance   in   the  acoount.  Each 
member  Insurer  shall  be  notified  of  the  as- 
sessment not  later  than  thirty  days  before 
it  Is  due.  No  member  instirer  may  be  assessed 
in  any  year  on  any  account  an  amotmt  greater 
than  2  per  centimi  of  that  member  insurer's 
net  direct  written  premiums  tot  the   pre- 
ceding calendar  year  on  the  kinds  of  insur- 
ance In  the  account.  If  the  Tiwlmum  as- 
sessment, together  with  the  other  assets  of 
the  Association   in  any  acoount,  does  not 
provide  in  any  one  year  in  any  aceoimt  an 
amount  sufficient  to  make  all  necessary  pay- 
ments from  that  account,  the  funds  avail- 
able shall  be  prorated  and  the  unpaid  por- 
tion shall  be  paid  as  soon  thereafter  as  funds 
liecome  avaUable.  The  Association  may  ex- 
empt or  defer.  In  whole  or  in  part,  the  as- 
sessment of  any  member  insurer.  If  the  as- 
sessment would  cause  the  member  Insturer's 
financial   statement   to  refiect  amounts  of 
capital  or  surplus  less  than  the  Tniniirmm 
amounts  required  for  a  certificate  of  author- 
ity by  any  jurisdiction  In  which  the  member 
Insurer  is  authorized  to  transact  insiurance. 
Each  member  insurer  may  set  off  against  any 
assessment,  authorized  payments  made  on 
covered  claims  and  expenses  Incurred  In  the 
payment  of  such  claims  by  the  member  in- 
surer if  they  are  chargeable  to  the  account 
for  which  the  assessment  is  made. 

(4)  investigate  claims  brought  against 
the  Association  and  adjust,  compromise,  set- 
tle, and  pay  covered  claims  to  the  extent  of 
the  Association's  obligation  and  deny  all 
olher  claims  and  may  review  settlements,  re- 
leases and  Judgments  to  which  the  insolvent 
Insurer  or  Its  Insureds  were  parties  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  to  which  such  settlements, 
releases  and  judgments  may  be  properly  con- 
tested; 

(6)  notify  such  persons  as  the  Commis- 
sioner directs  under  section  109(b)(1); 

(6)  handle  claims  through  Its  employees 
or  through  one  or  more  insurers  or  other  per- 
sons designated  as  servicing  facilities.  Desig- 
nation of  a  servicing  facility  is  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Commissioner,  but  such 
designation  may  be  declined  by  a  member 
Insurer;  and 

(7)  reimburse  each  servicing  faculty  for 
obligations  of  the  Assodstloii  paid  by  the  fa- 
cility and  for  expenses  incurred  by  the  facil- 
ity while  handling  claims  on  behalf  of  the 
Association  and  shall  pay  the  other  expenses 
of  the  Association  authorized  by  this  title. 

(1)  employ  or  reteln  such  persons  as  are 
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necessary  to  handle  claims  and  perform  other 
duties  of  the  Association; 

(2)  borrow  funds  necessary  to  effect  the 
purposes  of  this  title  In  accord  with  the  plan 
of  operation; 

(3)  sue  or  be  sued; 

(4)  negotiate  and  become  a  party  to  such 
contracts  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  this  title; 

(5)  perform  such  other  acts  as  are  neces- 
sary or  proper  to  effectuate  the  purpoee  of 
this  title;  and 

(6)  refund  to  the  member  Itisurers  In  pro- 
portion to  the  contribution  of  each  member 
insurer  to  that  account  that  amount  by 
which  the  assets  of  the  account  exceed  the 
liabilities.  If,  at  the  end  of  any  calendar  year, 
the  Board  of  Directors  finds  that  the  assets 
of  the  Association  in  any  account  exceed  the 
liabilities  of  that  account  as  estimated  by 
the  Board  of  Directors  for  the  coming  year. 

Sec.  108.  (a)  (1)  The  Association  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Commissioner  a  plan  of  operation 
and  any  amendments  thereto  necessary  or 
suitable  to  assure  the  fair,  reasonable,  and 
equitable  administration  of  the  Association. 
The  plan  of  operation  and  any  amendments 
thereto  shall  become  effective  upon  approval 
In  writing  by  the  Commissioner. 

(2)  If  the  Association  falls  to  submit  a 
suitable  plan  of  operation  within  ninety  days 
following  the  effective  date  of  this  title  or  if 
at  any  time  thereafter  the  Association  falls 
to  submit  suitable  amendments  to  the  plan, 
the  Commissioner  shall,  after  notice  and 
hearing,  adopt  and  promulgate  such  reason- 
able rules  as  are  necessary  or  advisable  to 
effectuate  the  provisions  of  this  title.  Such 
rules  shall  continue  in  force  until  modified 
by  the  Commissioner  or  superseded  by  a  plan 
submitted  by  the  Association  and  approved 
by  the  Commissioner. 

(b)  All  member  instirers  shall  comply  with 
the  plan  of  operation. 

(c)  The  plan  of  operation  shall — 

(1)  establish  the  procedures  whereby  all 
the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Association  un- 
der section  107  will  be  performed; 

(2)  establish  procedures  for  handling  as- 
sets of  the  Association; 

(3)  establish  the  amount  and  method  of 
reimbursing  members  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors under  section  106; 

(4)  establish  procedures  by  which  claims 
may  be  filed  with  the  Association  and  estab- 
lish acceptable  forms  of  proof  of  covered 
claims.  Notice  of  claims  to  the  receiver  or 
liquidator  of  the  Insolvent  insurer  shall  be 
deemed  notice  to  the  Association  or  its  agent 
and  a  list  of  such  claims  shall  t>e  periodically 
submitted  to  the  Association  or  similar  or- 
ganization In  another  State  by  the  receiver 
or  liquidator; 

(6)  establish  regular  places  and  times  for 

meetings  of  the  Boftfd  of  Directors; 

(6)  establish  procedures  for  records  to  be 
kept  of  all  financial  transactions  of  the  As- 
sociation, its  agents,  and  the  Board  of 
Directors; 

(7)  provide  that  any  member  Insurer  ag- 
grieved by  a  final  action  or  decision  of  the 
Association  may  appeal  to  the  Conuulssloner 
within  thirty  days  after  the  action  or  deci- 
sion; 

(8)  establish  the  procedures  whereby  se- 
lections for  the  Board  of  Directors  will  be 
submitted  to  the  Commissioner;  and 

(9)  contain  additional  provisions  neces- 
sary or  proper  for  the  execution  of  the  pow- 
ers and  duties  of  the  Association. 

(d)  The  plan  of  operation  may  provide 
that  any  or  all  powers  and  duties  of  the 
Association,  except  those  under  subsections 
107(a)  (3)  and  (b)  (2) ,  are  delegated  to  a  cor- 
poration, association,  or  other  organization 
which  performs  or  will  perform  functions 


similar  to  those  of  this  Association,  or  its 
equivalent.  In  two  at  more  States.  Such  a 
corporation,  association,  or  organization  shall 
be  reimbursed  as  a  servicing  facility  would 
be  reimbursed  and  shall  be  paid  for  its  per- 
formance of  any  other  functions  of  the  As- 
sociation. A  delegation  under  this  subsection 
shall  take  effect  only  with  the  approval  otf 
both  the  Board  of  Directors  and  the  Com- 
missioner, and  may  be  made  only  to  a  cor- 
poration, association,  or  organization  which 
extends  protection  in  a  manner  substantially 
similar  to  that  provided  by  this  title. 

Sec.  109.  The  Commissioner  shall  have  the 
following  duties  and  powers  imder  this  title. 

(a)  The  Commissioner  shaU — 

(1)  notify  the  Association  of  the  existence 
of  an  insolvent  insurer  not  later  than  three 
days  after  he  receives  notice  of  the  determi- 
nation of  the  insolvency;  and 

(2)  upon  request  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
provide  the  Association  with  a  statement  of 
the  net  direct  written  premiums  oT  each 
member  insurer. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  may — 

(1)  require  that  the  Association  notify  the 
insureds  of  the  Insolvent  Insurer  and  any 
other  Interested  parties  of  the  determination 
of  insolvency  and  of  their  rights  under  this 
title.  Such  notification  shall  be  by  mall  at 
their  last  known  address,  where  available, 
but  if  sufficient  information  for  notification 
by  mall  is  not  available,  notice  by  pubUca- 
tlon  in  a  newspaper  of  general  circulation 
shall  be  sufficient; 

(2)  suspend  or  revoke,  after  notice  and 
hearing,  the  certificate  of  authority  to  trans- 
act Insurance  In  the  District  Of  any  member 
insurer  which  falls  to  pay  an  assessment 
when  due  or  falls  to  comply  with  the  plan  of 
operation.  As  an  alternative,  the  Commis- 
sioner may  levy  a  fine  on  any  member  Insurer 
which  fails  to  pay  an  assessment  when  due. 
Such  fine  shall  not  exceed  5  per  centum  of 
the  unpaid  assessment  per  month,  except 
that  no  fine  shall  be  less  than  $100  per 
month;  and 

(3)  revoke  the  designation  of  any  servicing 
facility  if  he  finds  claims  are  being  handled 
unsatisfactorily. 

(c)  All  final  orders  or  decisions  of  the 
Commissioner  made  under  this  Act  shall  be 
subject  to  review  by  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Court  oT  Appeals  under  section  11-742  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Code. 

Sec.  110.  (a)  Any  person  recovering  under 
this  title  shall  be  deemed  to  have  assigned 
his  rights  under  the  policy  to  the  Associa- 
tion to  the  extent  of  his  recovery  from  the 
Association.  Every  insured  or  claimant  seek- 
ing the  protection  of  this  title  shall  cooperate 
with  the  Association  to  the  same  extent  as 
such  person  would  have  been  required  to  co- 
operate With  the  Insolvent  insurer.  The  Asso- 
ciation shall  have  no  cause  of  action  against 
the  Insured  of  the  Insolvent  insurer  lor  any 
sums  it  has  paid  out  except  such  causes  of 
action  as  the  insolvent  insurer  would  have 
had  If  such  sums  had  been  paid  by  the  in- 
solvent insurer.  In  the  case  of  an  Insolvent 
insurer  operating  on  a  plan  with  assessment 
liability,  payments  of  claims  of  the  Associa- 
tion shall  not  operate  to  reduce  the  insured's 
llablUty  to  the  receiver,  liquidator,  or  statu- 
tory successor  for  unpaid  assessments. 

(b)  The  receiver,  liquidator,  or  statutory 
successor  of  an  Insolvent  Insvirer  shall  be 
bound  by  settlements  of  covered  claims  by  the 
Association  or  a  similar  org;anizatlon  in  an- 
other State.  The  court  having  jurisdiction 
shall  grant  such  claims  priority  equal  to  that 
which  the  claimant  woiUd  have  been  entitled 
in  the  absence  of  this  title  against  the  assets 
of  the  insolvent  insurer. 

(c)  The  Association  shall  periodically  file 
with  the  receiver  or  liquidator  of  the  insol- 
vent insurer  statements  of  the  covered  claims 


paid  by  the  Association  which  sbaU  preserve 
the  rights  of  the  Association  against  the  as- 
sets of  the  Insolvent  Insurer. 

Ssc.  111.  (a)  Any  person  having  a  claim 
against  an  insurer  under  any  provision  In  an 
insurance  i>ollcy,  other  than  a  policy  of  an  m- 
solvent  Insurer  which  Is  also  a  covered  claim, 
shall  be  required  to  exhaust  first  his  right 
imder  such  policy.  Any  amount  payable  on  a 
covered  claim  under  this  title  shall  be 
reduced  by  the  amount  of  any  recovery  un- 
der such  Insurance  policy. 

(b)  Any  person  having  a  claim  which  may 
be  recovered  under  more  than  one  Insurance 
guaranty  association  or  Its  equivalent  shall 
seek  recovery  first  from  the  association  of  the 
place  of  residence  of  the  Insured  except  that 
if  it  is  a  first  party  claim  for  damage  to 
property  with  a  permanent  location,  be  shall 
seek  recovery  first  from  the  association  of 
the  location  of  the  property,  an<1  If  it  is  a 
workmen's  compensation  claim,  he  shall  seek 
recovery  first  from  the  association  of  the 
residence  of  the  claimant.  Any  re-overy  un- 
der this  title  shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount 
of  recovery  from  any  other  Insurance  g^uar- 
anty  association  or  Its  equivalent. 

Sec.  112.  To  aid  In  the  detection  and  pre- 
vention of  insurer  insolvencies — 

(a)  It  ShaU  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, upon  majority  vote,  to  notify  the 
Commissioner  at  any  information  indicating 
any  memt>er  insurer  may  be  Insolvent  or  in 
a  financial  condition  hazardous  to  the  policy- 
holders or  the  pubUc : 

(b)  the  Board  of  Dlrect<«s  may,  upon 
majority  vote,  request  that  the  Commission- 
er order  an  examination  of  any  memt>er  in- 
surer which  the  Board  in  good  faith  believes 
may  be  in  a  financial  condition  hazardous 
to  the  poUcybolders  or  the  public.  The  exam- 
ination may  be  ccmducted  as  a  National  As- 
sociation of  Insurance  Commissioners  ex- 
amination or  may  be  conducted  by  such  per- 
son as  the  Commissioner  designates.  The  cost 
of  such  examination  shaU  be  paid  by  the  As- 
sociation and  the  examination  report  shall 
be  treated  as  are  other  examination  reports. 
In  no  event  shall  such  examination  report 
be  released  to  the  Board  of  Directors  prior 
to  its  release  to  the  public,  but  this  shall  not 
preclude  the  Commissioner  from  complying 
with  subsection  (c)  of  this  section.  The  Com- 
missioner shall  notify  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors when  the  examination  is  completed.  The 
request  for  an  examination  shaU  be  kept 
on  file  by  the  Conunlssioner  but  it  shall  not 
be  open  to  public  inspection  prior  to  the 
release  of  the  examination  report  to  the  pub- 
Uc; 

(c)  it  shaU  be  the  duty  of  the  Commis- 
sioner to  report  to  the  Board  of  Directors 
when  be  tias  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that 
any  member  insurer  examined  or  being  ex- 
amined at  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors may  be  Insolvent  or  in  a  financial 
condition  hazardous  to  the  policyholders  or 
the  public; 

(d)  the  Board  of  Directors  may,  upon  ma- 
jority vote,  make  reports  and  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Commissioner  upon  any  matter 
germane  to  the  solvency,  liquidation,  re- 
habilitation, or  conservation  of  any  member 
insurer.  Such  reports  and  recommendations 
shall  not  be  considered  pubUc  documents; 

(e)  the  Board  of  Directors  may,  upon  ma- 
jority vote,  make  recommendations  to  the 
Commissioner  for  the  detection  and  preven- 
tion of  insurer  insolvencies;  and 

(f)  the  Board  of  Directors  shaU,  at  the 
conclusion  of  any  Insurer  insolvency  In  which 
the  Association  was  obligated  to  pay  cov- 
ered claims,  prepare  a  report  on  the  history 
and  cavises  of  such  insolvency,  based  on  the 
information  available  to  the  Association,  and 
submit  such  report  to  the  Commissioner. 

Sec.  113.  The  Association  shaU  be  subject 
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to  examination  and  regulation  by  thb  Com- 
missioner. The  Board  of  Directors  sb^ll  sub- 
mit, not  later  than  March  30  of  each  year,  a 
financial  report  for  the  preceding  ci.lendar 
year  on  a  form  approved  by  the  Ctmmls- 
sloner. 

Sec.  114.  The  Association  shall  be  <  zempt 
from  payment  of  all  fees  and  all  taxei  levied 
by  the  District  of  Columbia,  except  taxes 
levied  on  real  or  personal  property. 

Sxc.  116.  The  rates  and  premiums  c  barged 
for  Insurance  policies  to  which  thl  a  title 
applies  shall  include  amounts  sufflc:  ent  to 
recoup  a  sum  equal  to  the  amounts  j  »ald  to 
the  Association  by  the  member  Insui  er  less 
any  amounts  returned  to  the  member  nsurer 
be  deemed  excessive  because  they  cent  &ln  an 
amount  reasonably  calculated  to  recoup 
assessments  paid  by  the  member  Insui  er. 

Sec.  116.  There  shall  b«  no  liability  >n  the 
part  of,  and  no  cause  of  action  of  any  lature 
shall  arise  against,  any  member  Insur  a,  the 
Association  or  Its  agents  or  employe^  s,  tl.e 
Board  of  Directors,  or  the  Commlsslo  aer  or 
his  representatives  for  any  action  tal  en'by 
them  In  the  performance  of  their  powe  rs  and 
duties  under  this  title. 
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Sec.  117.  All  proceedings  In  which 
solvent  Insurer  Is  a  party  or  Is  obUgajted 
defend  a  party  in  any  court  in  the  £  istrlct 
shall  be  stayed  for  sixty  days  from  th  3 
the  Insolvency  Is  determined  to  permit 
defense   by   the   Association   of   all    pending 
causes  of  action.  As  to  any  covered 
arising  from  a  Judgment  imder  any  defclslon 
verdict,  or  finding  based  on  the  def^ilt 
the  Insolvent  insurer  or  its  failure  to 
an  insured,  the  Association  either  on 
behalf  or  on  behalf  of  such   Insured 
apply  to  have  such  Judgment,  order,  de  ;lslon 
verdict  or  finding  set  aside  by  the  same 
or  administrator  that  made  such  Judg 
order,  decision,  verdict  or  finding  and 
be  permitted  to  defend  against  such  cla  Im 
the  merits. 

Sec.  118.  (a)  The  Commissioner  sh  Jl  by 
order  terminate  the  operation  of  the  D  strict 
of  Columbia  Insurance  Guaranty  Assoc  atlon 
as  to  any  kind  of  Insurance  afford*  d  by 
property  or  casualty  Insurance  policies  with 
respect  to  which  he  has  found,  after  he  iring, 
that  there  is  In  effect  a  statutory  or  voU  ntary 
plan  which: 

(1)  is  a  permanent  plan  which  Is  ade- 
quately funded  or  for  which  adequate  lund- 
Ing  is  provided;  and 

(2)  extends  or  will  extend  to  Dlstr  ct  of 
CoIumbU  policyholders  and  residents  p;  otec- 
tlon  and  benefits  vrtth  respect  to  Insolvei  \t  In- 
surers not  substantially  less  favorabit  and 
effective  to  such  policyholders  and  resilents 
and  the  protection  and  benefits  provided  with 
respect  to  such  kind  of  Insurance  iinde  ■  this 
title. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  by  the 
such  order  authorize  discontinuance  c 
ture  payments  by  Insurers  to  the  Dlstr 
Columbia  Insiirance  Guaranty  Assoc4tlon 
with  respect  to  the  same  kinds  of  Insur  ince: 
Provided.  That  assessments  and  payiients 
shall  continue,  as  necessary,  to  liquidate 
covered  claims  of  Insurers  adjudged  Insol- 
vent prior  to  said  order  and  the  relate  I  ex- 
penses not  covered  by  such  other  plan. 

(c)  In  the  event  the  ooeratlon  of  an?  ac- 
count of  the  District  of  Columbia  Insu:  ance 
Ouarantv  Association  shall  be  so  termii  lated 
as  to  all  kinds  of  Insurance  otherwise  w  thin 
Its  scope,  the  Association  as  soon  as  poi  slble 
thereafter  shall  distribute  the  balan(e  of 
moneys  and  assets  remaining  in  said  ace  ount 
(after  discharge  of  the  functions  of  th  t  As- 
sociation with  resoect  to  prior  Insurer  1  ssol- 
vencles  not  covered  by  such  other  plar ,  to- 
gether with  related  expenses)  to  the  l*sur- 
ers  which  are  then  writing  in  the  District 
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policies  of  the  kinds  of  insurance  covered  by 
such  account,  and  which  had  made  payments 
into  such  account,  prorata  upon  the  basis  of 
the  aggregate  of  such  payments  made  by  the 
resi)ectlve  insurers  to  such  account  during 
the  i>ertod  of  five  years  next  preceding  the 
date  of  such  order.  Upon  completion  of  such 
distribution  with  re^>ect  to  all  of  the  ac- 
counts specified  in  section  105,  this  title  sliall 
be  deemed  to  have  expired. 

Sec.  119.  The  Com  ml  sal  oner  is  authorized 
to  delegate  any  of  the  functions  vested  In 
him  by  this  title. 

TITLE  n — AMENDMENT  OP  THE  LIFE  IN- 
SURANCE ACT  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA  TO  INCREASE  CAPITAL  RE- 
QUIREMENTS OP  LIFE  INSURANCE  COM- 
PANIES 

Sec.  301.  Section  8,  chapter  m  of  the  Life 
Insurance  Act  (48  SUt.  114S)  as  amended 
(D.C.  Code,  sec.  35-608(a)),  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  figure  "$200,000"  In  the  first 
sentence  thereof  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  figure  "$1,000,000"  and  by  striking  dUt  the 
figure  "$160,000"  in  the  last  sentence  thereof 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  figure  "$1,- 
500,000". 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Subsection  (10)  (b)  (11)  of  sec- 
tion 35  of  chapter  III  of  the  Life  Insurance 
Act  of  the  District  of  Colximbla  (48  Stat. 
1145)  as  amended  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  35-535(10) 
(b)  (11) ) .  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  flg- 
xires  "$300,000"  and  "$160,000".  respectively, 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  figure  "$1,- 
500.000". 

(b)  SubsecUon  (15)  (11)  of  section  35  of 
chapter  III  of  such  Act,  as  amended  (D.C. 
Code,  sec.  35-636(15)  (11)),  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  figures  "$300,000"  and  "$150,- 
000",  respectively,  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of the  figure  "$1,500,000". 

(c)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  8,  chapter 
ni  of  the  Life  Insurance  Act.  as  amended 
(48  Stat.  1145;  D.C.  Code,  sec.  35-508(b) ),  U 
amended  by  adding  after  the  word  "subsec- 
tion", the  words  "or  subsequent  amendment" 
and  by  adding  after  the  words  "stock  com- 
pany" the  words  "or  the  minimum  surplus 
required  of  a  mutual  company." 

Sxc.  203.  This  title  shall  take  effect  thirty 
days  after  its  enactment. 

TITLE  ni— AMENDMENT  OP  THE  LIFE 
INSURANCE  ACT  OP  THE  DISTRICT 
OP  COLUMBIA  TO  INCREASE  GROUP 
TERM  LIFE  INSURANCE  AMOUNT  LIMI- 
TATIONS 

Sxc.  301.  Sections  10(l)(d).  10(3),  10(4) 
(d) .  10(8)  (d) ,  and  10(9)  (d)  of  chapter  V  of 
the  Life  Insurance  Act  (48  Stat.  1145),  as 
amended  (D.C.  Code,  sees.  36-710  (l)(d), 
(3)(d),  (4)d),  (6)(d),  and  (9)(d)).  are 
amended  (1)  by  striking  out  the  figure  "$20,- 
000"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  figure 
"$30,000";  (2)  by  striking  out  the  figure 
"$40,000"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the 
figure  "$100,000";  and  (3)  by  striking  out  the 
figure  "160"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  figure  "300." 

Sec.  302.  The  first  sentence  of  section  11 
of  chapter  V  of  the  Life  Insurance  Act,  (49 
Stat.  1146)  as  amended  (D.C.  Code  36-711), 
Is  amended  by  deleting  the  word  "and" 
between  clauses  (b)  and  (c).  by  deleting 
the  colon  at  the  end  of  clause  (c)  and  sub- 
stituting a  semicolon  therefor,  and  by  add- 
ing a  new  clause  (d)  as  follows:  "and  (d) 
that  subject  to  the  terms  of  the  policy  any 
person  insured  under  a  group  life  Insurance 
contract,  whether  Issued  before  or  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  clause,  may  make  to 
any  person,  other  than  his  employer,  an 
absolute  or  collateral  assignment  of  any 
or  aU  the  rights  and  benefits  conferred 
on  him  by  any  provision  of  such  policy  or 
by  law,  including  specifically,  but  not  by  way 
of  lUniUtion,  any  right  to  designate  a  l>ene- 


flciary  or  beneficiaries  thereunder  and  any 
right  to  have  an  individual  poUcy  Issued 
upon  termination  either  of  employment  or  of 
said  poUcy  of  group  Ufe  Insurance,  but  noth- 
ing herein  shall  be  construed  to  have  pro- 
hibited an  Insured  from  making  an  assign- 
ment of  aU  or  any  part  of  his  rights  and 
privileges  under  the  policy  before  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  clause  and,  subject  to  the 
terms  of  the  policy,  an  assignment  by  an 
Insured  before  or  after  the  effective  dat* 
of  this  clause  Is  valid  for  the  purposes  of 
vesting  In  the  assignee  all  rights  and  priv- 
ileges so  assigned,  but  without  prejudice  to 
the  Insurer  on  account  of  any  payment  it 
may  make  or  Individual  policy  it  may  Issue 
prior  to  receipt  of  notice  of  the  assignment." 
TITLE  IV— AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FIRK 
AND  CASUALTY  ACT  REGULATINO  THB 
BUSINESS  OP  FIRE,  MARINE,  AND  CAS- 
UALTY INSURANCE  IN  TBE  DISTRICT 
OP  COLUMBIA 

Sxc.  401.  Sections  13  and  14  of  chapter 
n  of  the  Fire  and  Casualty  Act  (64  Stat. 
1070)  as  amended  (D.C.  Code,  sees.  35-1316 
and  35-1317),  are  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"i  13.  Minimum    Capital    and    Surplus   Re- 
quirement. 

"Every  stock  company  authorized  to  do 
business  in  the  District  shall  have  and  ^all 
at  all  times  maintain  a  paid-up  capital  stock 
of  not  less  than  $300,000,  and  a  surplus  of  not 
less  than  $300,000.  Every  domestic  mutual 
company  and  every  domestic  reciprocal  com- 
pany shall  have  and  shall  at  all  times  main- 
tain a  surplus  of  not  less  than  $300,000.  and 
every  foreign  or  alien  mutual  company  and 
every  foreign  or  alien  reciprocal  company 
shall  have  and  ahall  at  all  times  maintain  a 
surplus  of  not  less  than  $400,000. 
"I  14.  Corporations  Heretofore  Formed. 

"No  company  shall  be  exempt  from  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection  by  reason  of  its 
having  been  Incorporated  in  the  District  or 
elsewhere  pricw  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
subsection,  except  that,  in  the  cose  of  com- 
panies authorized  in  the  District  on  the  date 
of  approval  of  this  subsection  and  contin- 
uously thereafter  without  any  Increase  of 
au^ority,  the  minimum  capital  and  surplus 
req\iired  of  a  stock  company,  and  the  mini- 
mum surplus  required  of  a  mutual  or  re- 
ciprocal company,  or  of  a  Lloyd's  organiza- 
tion by  the  laws  of  the  District  heretofor« 
applicable  shall  not  be  increased  by  this  sub- 
section, and  provided  also  that  in  the  case  of 
suoh  continuously  authorized  companies  the 
provisions  of  section  24  relating  to  the  names 
of  companies,  and  the  provisions  of  sectlem 
25  relating  to  the  amount  of  surplus  neces- 
sary to  the  Issuance  of  policies  having  no 
provision  for  contingent  liabiUty,  shall  not 
be  applicable." 

Sec.  402.  SecUon  36  at  chapter  n  of  the  Fire 

and  Casualty  Act  (64  SUt.  1070;  D.C.  Code, 

aeo.  35-1329)    is   amended   by  striking  out 

the  figiire  "$300,000"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 

thereof  the  figure  "$600,000". 

TITLE   V — AMgNPMENT   OF   AMOUNT  OF 

CONTRACT    WITH    THE    OOVKRNMENT 

OF  THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLXnifBIA  FOB 

WmCH  A  SURETY  BOND  IS  REQUIRED 

Sk.  601.  The  Act  approved  June  38,  1906 

(34  SUt.  546),  as  amended  (D.C.  Code.  sec. 

1-805) ,  and  the  Act  approved  August  3,  1968 

(82    SUt.    638;     D.C.    Code    l-804a),    are 

amended  by  striking  out  the  figure  "$2,000" 

wherever  it  appears  therein  and  Inserting  in 

lieu  thereof  the  figure  "$10,000". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed shortly,  at  some  point  before  the 
laying  down  of  the  unfinished  business, 
to  call  up  Calendar  No.  726,  S.  2219. 

The  ACnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  no  objection,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  REPORT  TO 
THE  NATION  ON  VIETNAM 

Mr.  GRIPPIN.  Mr.  President,  as  one 
American  and  one  Senator,  I  was  en- 
couraged by  the  President's  confident 
report  to  the  Nation  last  night  and  the 
Indicated  steady  pursuit  of  his  disen- 
gagement policy. 

If  this  courageous  President  gets  the 
unified  support  which  he  deserves  here 
at  home,  the  prospects  now  for  real  peace 
look  brighter  than  ever. 

In  a  sense,  this  is  a  crucial  period  of 
testing  for  the  American  people  as  well 
as  the  South  Vietnamese. 

I  am  confident  most  Americans  will 
stand  with  the  President  in  this  impor- 
tant hour  as  he  moves  into  these  critical 
negotiations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  President  Nixon's  historic  address  to 
the  Nation  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoso. 
as  follows: 
Text   or   a   Television    akd   Radio   Repoet 

BT     THE    PkESIOEKT     ON     VIETNAM 

During  the  past  tliree  weeks  you  hate 
been  reading  and  hearing  about  the  mas- 
sive invasion  of  South  Vietnam  by  the 
Communist  armies  cf  North  Vietnam. 

Tonight,  I  want  to  give  you  a  first  hand 
report  on  the  military  situation  in  Viet- 
nam, the  decisions  I  have  made  with  re- 
gard to  the  role  of  the  United  SUtes  forces 
in  the  conflict,  and  the  efforU  we  are 
making  to  bring  peace  at  the  negotiating 
table. 

Let  me  begin  by  briefly  reviewing  what 
the  situation  was  when  I  took  office,  and 
what  we  have  done  since  then  to  end 
American  involvement  in  the  war  and  to 
bring  peace  to  the  long-suffering  people 
of  Southeast  Asia. 

On  January  20,  1969,  the  American  troop 
ceiling  in  Vietnam  was  649,000.  Our  cas- 
ualties were  running  as  high  as  300  a  week. 
Thirty  thousand  young  Americans  were  be- 
ing drafted  every  month. 

Today,  39  months  later,  through  our  pro- 
gram of  Vletnamizatlon — helping  the  South 
Vietnamese  develop  the  capabUlty  of  de- 
fending themselves — the  ntimber  of  Ameri- 
cans in  Vietnam  by  May  1st  will  have 
been  reduced  to  69,000.  Our  casualties — 
even  during  the  present,  all-out  enemy  of- 
fensive— have  been  reduced  by  96  percent. 
Draft  calls  now  average  fewer  than  6,000 
men  a  month,  and  we  expect  to  bring 
them  to  zero  next  year. 

As  I  reported  in  my  television  address  to 
the  Nation  on  January  25,  we  have  offered 
the  most  generous  peace  terms  in  both  pub- 
Uc  and  private  negotiating  sessions.  Our 
most  recent  proposal  provided  for  an  im- 
mediate ceasefire;  the  exchange  of  all 
prisoners    of    war;    the    withdrawal    of    aU 


forces  witlUn  six  months;  and  new  elections 
in  Vietnam,  wliich  would  be  internatlonaUy 
■uperyised,  with  aU  political  elements  in- 
cluding the  Communists  participating  in 
and  helping  to  run  the  elections.  One  month 
t>efore  such  elections,  President  Thieu  and 
Vice  President  Huong  would  resign. 

Hanoi's  answer  to  this  offer  was  a  refusal 
even  to  discuss  our  proposals  and,  at  the 
same  time,  a  massive  escalation  of  their 
military  activities  on  the  battlefield.  Last 
October,  the  same  month  when  we  made 
this  peace  offer  to  Hanoi  in  secret,  our  in- 
telligence reporto  began  to  indicate  that  the 
enemy  was  building  up  for  a  major  attack. 
Yet  we  deUberately  refrained  from  respond- 
ing miUtarUy.  Instead  we  patienUy  con- 
tinued with  the  Paris  Ulks,  because  we 
wanted  to  give  tlie  enemy  every  chance  to 
reach  a  negotiated  settlement  at  the  bar- 
gaining Ubie  rather  than  to  seek  a  mUltary 
victory  on  the  battlefield — a  victory  they 
cannot  be  allowed  to  win. 

Finally,  three  weeks  ago,  on  Easter  week- 
end, they  mounted  their  invasion  of  South 
Vietnam.  Tiiree  North  Vietnamese  divisions 
swept  across  the  demUltarlzed  zone  into 
South  Vietnam — ^In  violation  of  the  treaties 
they  had  signed  in  1964  and  in  violation  of 
the  undersUnding  they  had  reached  vrlth 
President  Johnson  in  1968,  when  he  stopped 
the  bombing  in  North  Vietnam  In  retiurn  for 
arrangemente  which  included  their  pledge 
not  to  violate  the  DMZ.  Shortly  after  the 
Invasion  across  the  DMZ,  another  three 
North  Vietnamese  divisions  invaded  South 
Vietnam  further  south.  As  the  offensive 
progressed,  the  enemy  indlscrimli£ately 
shelled  civUian  population  centers  in  clear 
violation  of  the  1968  lx>mblng  halt  under- 
sUnding. 

The  facte  are  clear.  More  than  120,000 
North  Vietnamese  are  now  fighting  in  the 
South.  There  are  no  South  Vietnamese  troops 
anywhere  in  North  Vietnam.  Twelve  of 
North  Vietnam's  thirteen  regular  combat 
divisions  have  now  left  their  own  soil  in 
order  to  carry  aggressive  war  onto  the  ter- 
ritory of  their  neighbors.  Whatever  pretext 
there  was  of  a  civil  war  in  South  Vietnam 
has  now  been  stripped  away. 

What  we  are  witnessing  here — what  is  l>e- 
ing  brutally  inflicted  upon  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam — is  a  clear  case  of  naked  and  un- 
provoked aggression  across  an  international 
border.  The  only  word  for  it  is  invasion. 

This  massive  atuck  has  been  resisted  on 
the  ground  entirely  by  South  Vietnamese 
forces.  No  United  SUtes  ground  troops  have 
been  involved.  None  wUl  be  involved.  To  sup- 
port this  defensive  effort  by  the  South  Viet- 
namese I  have  ordered  attacks  on  enemy 
military  targete  in  both  North  and  South 
Vietnam  by  the  air  and  naval  forces  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

I  have  before  me  a  report  which  I  received 
this  morning  from  General  Abrams.  He  gives 
the  foUowing  evaluation  of  the  situation: 

1.  The  South  Vietnamese  are  fighting 
courageously  and  weU  in  their  self-defense, 
and  inflicting  very  heavy  casualties  on  the 
Invading  force,  which  has  not  gained  the 
easy  victory  some  predicted  for  It  three 
weeks  ago. 

2.  Our  air  strikes  have  been  essential  in 
protecting  ovir  own  remaining  forces  and  in 
assisting  the  South  Vietnamese  in  their  ef- 
forts to  protect  their  homes  and  their  coun- 
try from  a  Communist  takeover. 

3.  General  Abrams  predlcte  that  there  wlU 
be  several  more  weeks  of  very  hard  fighting 
in  which  some  battles  will  be  lost  and  others 
will  be  won  by  the  South  Vietnamese.  But 
he  is  convinced  that,  if  we  continue  to  pro- 
vide air  and  sea  support,  the  enemy  wlU  fall 


in  ite  desperate  gamble  to  Impose  a  Com- 
munist regime  on  South  Vietnam,  and  that 
the  South  Vietnamese  wUl  then  have  dem- 
onstrated their  abUlty  to  defend  themselves 
on  the  ground  against  future  enemy  attacks. 

Based  on  this  realistic  assessment  from 
General  Abrams,  and  after  ccHisulUtion  with 
President  Thleu,  Ambassador  Bunker,  Am- 
bassador Porter,  and  my  senior  advisers  in 
Washington,  I  have  three  decisions  to  an- 
nounce tonight. 

First,  I  have  decided  that  Vletnamizatlon 
has  proved  itself  sufficiently  that  we  can  con- 
tinue our  program  of  withdrawing  American 
forces  without  detriment  to  oxir  overall  goal 
of  ensuring  South  Vietnam's  survival  as  an 
Independent  country.  Consequently,  I  am  an- 
nouncing tonight  that  over  the  next  two 
months  20,000  more  Americans  wlU  be 
brought  home  from  Vietnam.  This  decision 
has  the  fuU  approval  of  President  Thleu  and 
of  General  Abrams.  It  wiU  bring  our  troop 
ceUing  down  to  49.000  by  July  1 — a  reduction 
of  half  a  mUlion  men  since  this  Administra- 
tion came  into  olBce. 

Second,  I  ixave  directed  Ambassador  Porter 
to  return  to  the  negotiating  uble  in  Paris 
tomorrow,  but  with  one  very  specific  purpose 
in  mind.  We  are  not  resuming  the  Paris  talks 
simply  In  order  to  hear  more  empty  propa- 
ganda and  bombast  from  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  Viet  Cong  delegates,  but  to  get 
on  with  the  constructive  business  of  making 
peace.  We  are  resuming  the  Paris  talks  with 
the  firm  expecutlon  that  productive  talks 
leading  to  rapid  progress  wlU  foUow  through 
aU  avaUable  channels.  As  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, the  first  order  of  business  wUl  be  to 
get  the  enemy  to  halt  hU  invasion  of  South 
Vietnam,  and  to  return  the  American  pris- 
oners of  war. 

Finally,  I  have  ordered  that  our  air  and 
naval  attacks  on  mUltary  instaUatlons  in 
North  Vietnam  be  continued  untu  the  North 
Vietnamese  stop  their  offensive  in  South 
Vietnam. 

I  have  fiatly  rejected  the  proposal  that  we 
stop  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  as  a 
condition  for  retiuTiing  to  the  negotiating 
table.  They  sold  that  package  to  the  United 
SUtes  once  before,  in  1968,  and  we  are  not 
going  to  buy  It  again  in  1972. 

Look  at  the  record.  By  July  l  we  wUl  have 
withdrawn  over  90  percent  of  our  forces  that 
were  in  Vietnam  in  1969.  Before  the  enemy's 
invasion  began,  we  had  cut  our  air  sorties  in 
half.  We  have  offered  exceedingly  generous 
terms  for  peace.  The  only  thing  that  we  have 
refused  to  do  is  to  accede  to  the  enemy's  de- 
mand to  overthrow  the  lawfully  constituted 
government  of  South  Vietnam  and  to  impose 
a  Communist  dictatorship  in  ite  place. 

As  you  wUl  recaU,  I  have  warned  on  a  num- 
ber of  occasions  over  the  past  three  years 
that  if  the  enemy  responded  to  our  efforte  to 
bring  peace  by  stepping  up  the  war  I  would 
act  to  meet  that  attack,  for  three  reasons: 
to  protect  our  remaining  American  forces,  to 
permit  contlniiation  of  our  withdrawal  pro- 
gram, and  to  prevent  the  Imposition  of  a 
Communist  regime  on  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  against  their  wiU,  with  the  Inevit- 
able bloodbath  that  would  follow  for  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  who  have  dared  to  op- 
pose Communist  aggression. 

The  air  and  naval  strikes  of  recent  weeks 
have  been  carried  out  to  achieve  these  ob- 
jectives. They  have  been  directed  only 
against  mUituy  targete  supporting  ttte  in- 
vasion of  the  South.  They  wiU  not  stop  imtll 
that  invasion  stops. 

The  Communlste  have  f  aUed  in  their  efforte 
to  win  over  the  pec^Ie  of  South  Vietnam 
poIltlcaUy.  General  Abrams  believes  that  they 
wUl  fall  in  their  efforte  to  conquer  South 
Vietnam  mUitarlly.  Their  one  remaining  h(^>e 
is  to  win  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
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Stat«8,  and  among  the  people  of  the  U  ilted 
States,  the  victory  they  cannot  win  ainong 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  or  on  the  tM  ttle- 
field  In  South  Vietnam. 

The  great  question  then  la  how  we  the 
American  people,  will  respond  to  thla  final 
challenge. 

Let  us  look  at  what  the  stakes  are- -not 
Just  for  South  Vietnam  but  for  the  U  ated 
States  and  for  the  cause  of  peace  In  the  w  orld. 
If  one  country,  armed  with  the  most  mc  dern 
weapons  by  other  countries,  can  Invadt  an- 
other nation  and  succeed  In  conquerlr  (  It, 
other  countries  wlU  be  encouraged  t<  i  do 
exactly  the  same  thing — In  the  Mldeas:,  In 
Europe,  and  In  other  International  danger 
spots.  If  the  Communists  win  mllttarUsr  In 
Vietnam,  the  risk  of  war  In  other  par  s  of 
the  world  would  be  enormously  Increase  I. 

We  aren't  trying  to  conquer  North  Viet  aam 
or  any  other  country.  We  want  no  terrl  »ry. 
We  seek  no  bases.  We  hhve  offered  the  i  nost 
generous  peace  terms — pecu:e  with  hono:  for 
both  sides — with  South  Vietnam  and  Njrth 
Vietnam  each  respecting  the  other's  1  »de- 
pendence. 

But.  we  will  not  be  defeated:  and  we  will 
never  surrender  our  friends  to  Commi  nlst 
aggression. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  In  this  con  Uct. 
The  South  Vietnamese  have  made  great  j  rog- 
ress  and  are  now  bearing  the  brunt  of  the 
battle.  We  can  now  see  the  day  when  no  i  nore 
Americans  will  be  Involved  there  at  all. 

But  as  we  come  to  the  end  of  this  long 
and  difficult  struggle,  we  must  be  steat  faat. 

We  must  not  falter.  For  all  that  we  have 
risked  and  all  that  we  have  gained  eve  the 
years  now  hangs  In  the  balance  durlni :  the 
coming  weeks  and  months.  If  we  noi  r  let 
down  our  friends,  we  shall  surely  be  let- 
ting down  ourselves  and  our  future  as  well. 
If  we  now  persist,  history  will  thank  Am  srlca 
for  her  courage  and  her  vision  at  this  te  itlng 
time. 

That  Is  why  I  say  let  us  bring  our  men 
home  from  Vietnam.  Let  us  end  the  w  \x  In 
Vietnam.  But  let  us  end  It  In  such  a  way 
that  the  younger  brothers  and  sons  o:  the 
brave  men  who  have  fought  In  Vletnan  will 
not  have  to  fight  again  In  some  other  Viet- 
nam at  some  time  in  the  future. 

Any  man  who  sits  here  In  this  office  feels 
a  solemn  and  heavy  weight  of  obllgatU  n  to 
future  generations.  No  man  who  sits  her  t  has 
the  right  to  take  any  action  which  ixould 
abdicate  America's  great  tradition  of  \'orld 
leadership. 

Earlier  this  year  I  traveled  to  Pekln  ;  on 
an  historic  journey  for  peace.  Next  moi  th  I 
shall  travel  to  Moscow  on  what  I  hope  will 
also  be  a  Journey  for  peace.  In  the  eighteen 
countries  I  have  visited  as  President  I  lave 
found  great  respect  for  the  office  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  I  have  rekson 
to  expect,  based  on  Dr.  Kissinger's  report, 
that  I  shall  find  the  same  respect  for  jthe 
Presidency  when  I  visit  Moscow.  I 

I  do  not  know  who  will  be  In  this  office  In 
the  years  ahead.  But  I  do  know  that  fu  ure 
Presidents  wUl  travel  to  nations  abroac!  on 
Journeys  for  peace  as  I  have.  If  the  United 
States  betrays  the  millions  of  people  vho 
have  relied  on  us  In  Vietnam,  the  Presl<  ent 
of  the  United  States,  whoever  he  Is,  will  not 
deserve  nor  receive  the  respect  which  \i  es- 
sential If  the  United  States  la  to  play  the 
great  role  we  are  destined  to  play  of  hel]  Ing 
to  build  a  new  structure  of  peace  In  the 
world.  It  would  amount  to  a  renunclatlo  i  of 
our  morality,  an  abdication  of  our  lea  ler- 
shlp  among  nations,  and  an  Invltatloiu  for 
the  mighty  to  prey  upon  the  weak  all  ardund 
the  world.  It  would  be  to  deny  peacej  the 
chance  peace  deserves  to  have.  This  we  ihaU 
never  do. 


Let  us  then  unite  as  a  nation  in  a  firm 
and  wise  policy  of  peace — not  the  peace  of 
surrender,  but  peace  with  honor — not  only 
peace  In  our  time,  but  peace  for  generations 
to  come. 

Thank  you,  and  good  night. 

Mr.  ORIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
saddened  to  hear  on  the  radio,  and  to 
check  the  wire  and  find  that  our  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McGovKRN),  has  referred  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  speech  last  night  as  "po- 
litical trickery  and  calculated  decep- 
tion." 

Those  are  words  that  might  be  used 
by  Madam  Binh.  But  I  am  very  disap- 
pointed to  learn  that  they  have  been 
used  by  a  Member  of  this  Senate. 

Certainly,  I  would  not  use  such  lan- 
guage in  referring  to  a  speech  by  any 
Member  of  this  body.  Indeed,  if  I  were 
to  do  so.  I  would  violate  the  rules  of 
the  Senate  and  could  be  taken  off  the 
floor. 

Of  course,  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
President  Nixon's  policy  are  open  to  de- 
bate and  criticism.  But  to  use  terms  like 
that,  which  attack  the  character  of  the 
President,  serve  coily  to  xmdermine  his 
ability  at  the  negotiating  table  in  Paris— 
and  that  Is  a  great  disservice  to  the 
United  States  and  to  the  chances  for 
C>eace. 


THE  VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION 
HEALTH  MANPOWER  TRAINING 
ACT  OP  1972 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  be  discharged  from 
further  consideration  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  748,  and  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  immediate  consideration  of 
the  Joint  resolution. 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  state  the  Joint  reso- 
lution by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  748)  amending 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  authorize 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  pro- 
vide certain  assistance  In  the  establishment 
of  new  State  medical  schools;  the  Improve- 
ment of  existing  medical  schools  affiliated 
with  the  Veterans'  Administration:  and  to 
develop  cooperative  arrangements  between 
Institutions  of  higher  education,  hospitals, 
and  other  public  or  nonprofit  health  service 
institutions,  and  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion to  develop  and  conduct  educational  and 
training  programs  for  health  care  personnel. 

The  ACmNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  California?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand that  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Brock)  has  a  brief  statement 
and  a  question  he  would  like  to  ask  at 
this  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  Senate  will 
proceed  to  its  consideration. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
just  Uke  to  state  briefly  my  very  strong 
support  of  this  legislation.  I  have  one 


particular  point  which  I  have  discussed 
with  the  Senator  from  California  on  past 
occasions  regarding  the  possibility  of 
having  regional  cooperative  arrange- 
ments enhanced  by  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation. I  strcmgly  believe  that  we  should 
give  consideration  to  those  States  which 
may  reach  agreement  with  sister  States 
to  assist  in  supporting  the  operation  of 
a  joint  facility. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  com- 
mittee has  made  a  significant  step  to- 
ward addressing  the  problems  that  we 
face  in  providing  adequate  health  care 
for  all  Americans. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  this  bill 
recognizes  the  need  for  regionalization 
and  dispersal  of  VA  facilities  to  tap  the 
potential  which  exists  within  the  VA  sys- 
tem to  provide  training  facilities  for  area 
health  education  centers  and  medical 
schools  to  train  doctors,  other  health  and 
allied  health  professionals,  nurses,  and 
I>aramedlcal  personnel.  In  its  new  role, 
the  VA  can  continue  to  deliver  excellent 
health  services  to  our  veterans  and  serve 
as  a  necessary  adjunct  to  developing  new 
health  manpower  resources. 

While  I  respect  the  committee's  desire 
to  give  the  greatest  degree  of  flexibility 
to  the  VA  Administrator  in  selection  of 
locations  for  such  facilities.  I  believe  that 

preference  should  certainly  be  given  to 

areas  where  there  is  a  demonstrated 
shortage  of  qualified  medical  personnel. 
To  overlook  this  as  a  criteria  would 
further  complicate  the  already  critical 
situation. 

Today,  regionalization  is  crucial  to 
meeting  the  Nation's  health  care  needs. 
Every  American  is  entitled  to  receive 
medical  attention  at  a  reasonable  cost 
and  at  a  reasonable  distance  from  his 
home.  In  order  to  provide  this,  we  must 
maximize  the  potential  use  of  our  exist- 
ing health  manpower  resources.  The  key 
to  this  is  proper  distribution  of  our  doc- 
tors, nurses,  £uid  other  medical  person- 
nel. While  training  more  individuals  to 
prevent  future  crises,  we  must  now  pro- 
vide adequate  incentives  to  insure  equi- 
table distribution.  To  date,  this  has  not 
been  done. 

In  the  upper  east  Tennessee  area  we 
had  a  6-percent  gain  in  population  be- 
tween 1960  anjd  1968;  yet,  we  lost  1 
percent  of  our  physicians  during  the 
same  time.  There  are  approximately  75 
doctors  per  100,000  people  in  this  area  or 
about  half  the  naticmal  average.  New 
York  City  on  the  other  hand,  is  sdso  de- 
scribed as  a  critical  area.  In  this  urban 
area  there  are  105  physicians  per  100,000. 

Moreover,  there  are  little  or  no  induce- 
ments for  doctors  to  locate  in  the  north- 
eastern counties  of  my  State.  There  are 
no  medical  schools  near  the  Trl-City  area 
despite  the  existence  of  several  growth 
centers. 

In  view  of  the  national  health  man- 
power crisis,  the  critical  shortage  of  phy- 
sicians in  the  Appalachian  region  tmd 
the  potential  for  capitalization  of  new 
medical  facilities  contained  in  the  pend- 
ing bill,  it  would  seem  logical  that  a  new 
medical  facility  be  established  in  the  up- 
per east  Tennessee  region. 
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Mr.  President,  as  I  have  stated  some 
months  ago  I  had  a  discussion  with  the 
distinguished  floor  manager  of  the  pend- 
ing bill  concerning  subchapter  in — a 
pilot  program  for  assistance  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  new  public  nonprofit 
medical,  health  professions,  and  allied 
health  schools  and  area  health  educa- 
tion centers. 

In  all,  I  believe  enactment  of  the  pend- 
ing bill  will  greatly  assist  the  Veterans' 
Administration  in  meeting  the  health 
manpower  needs  of  this  Nation.  How- 
ever, the  concern  I  expressed  during  my 
conversation  with  Senator  Cranston 
dealt  with  the  question  of  how  a  State 
with  a  demonstrated  need  for  a  health 
manpower  facility  could  share  in  the  cost 
of  financing  and  operation  of  the  school 
or  center  with  neighboring  States  who 
might  benefit  from  its  existence. 

For  example,  in  the  Appal£u;hlan  area 
of  upper  East  Tennessee  we  have  an 
existing  VA  facility  which  could  qualify 
for  assistance  luider  this  program.  If 
(^  center  was  established  in  connection 
with  the  VA  hospital,  the  citizens  from 
the  surroimding  States  of  Kentucky,  Vir- 
ginia. West  Virginia,  North  Carolina  and 
Georgia  will  be  the  beneficiary  of  the 
center;  yet,  Tennessee  has  to  bear  the 
entire  burden  of  maintaining  such  a  fa- 
cility. Such  a  situation  is  patently  un- 
fair. 

In  reviewing  the  committee  report  on 
8.  2219,  I  foimd  that  among  the  condi- 
tions formulated  by  the  Senate  Veterans 
Affairs  Committee  for  the  establishment 
of  any  new  health  professions  or  allied 
health  school  or  area  health  education 
center  was  that: 

There  must  be  adequate  assurance  of  state 
or  financial  support  for  the  proposed  school 
or  center.  The  committee  expects  the  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  to  examine 
with  the  greatest  care  the  adequacy  of  like- 
ly present  and  future  state  financial  support 
for  the  proposed  new  Institution.  It  Is  ex- 
pected that  his  will  be  extremely  Important 
criterion  (along  with  the  strength  of  assur- 
ances of  accreditation)  for  providing  assist- 
ance, given  the  likely  extreme  competition 
among  applicants  for  limited  fimds. 

In  view  of  this  emphasis.  I  strongly 
considered  offering  an  amendment  today 
to  require  that  where  out  of  State  stu- 
dents comprise  a  significant  proportion 
of  the  enrolled  students  of  a  particular 
school,  the  State  of  origin  should  share 
a  pro  rata  cost  of  operating  that  facility. 
Since,  at  present,  adoption  of  such  a 
proposal  appears  imfesisible,  I  would  Uke 
to  establish  legislative  history  for  kd. 
alternative  approach  which  might  offer 
some  relief  to  States  obtaining  a  facility 
which  is  utilized  by  neighboring  States. 
Such  relief  might  be  found  by  forma- 
tion of  a  voluntary  consortium  of  States 
who  agree  to  support  the  cost  of  opera- 
tion of  a  facility  which  directly  benefits 
them. 

Unfortunately,  the  committee  has 
made  no  mention  of  this  alternative  and 
I  feel  it  merits  some  discussion.  I  am 
uncertain  as  to  how  such  an  arrange- 
ment would  be  viewed  by  the  VA.  If  ac- 
ceptable, what  priority  would  be  given 
It?  Does  not  a  cooperative  financing 


agreement  between  States  tend  to  pro- 
mote the  equitable  use  of  that  facility, 
maxlmi7.e  its  efBciency,  and  give  greater 
assurance  against  recapture  of  the  fa- 
cility tram  lack  of  fimds? 

It  is  true  that  there  is  nothing  in  this 
legislation  which  would  prohibit  the 
formation  of  such  a  cooperative  arrange- 
ment between  States  to  insure  that  ade- 
quate funding  is  forthcoming  during  and 
after  the  initial  assisted  period. 

Because  I  strongly  believe  that  we 
should  give  consideration  to  such  States 
v/ho  reach  agreement  with  other  sister 
States  to  participate  in  the  support  and 
operation  of  an  assisted  facility.  I  would 
ask  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  California  if  he  would  clarify  the 
committee's  inten«  on  cooperative  agree- 
ments. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
call very  well  the  conversations  with  the 
disting:uished  Senator  from  Tennessee. 
As  he  indicates,  there  is  nothing  in  this 
legislation  that  would  prevent  the  con- 
sideration of  programs  submitted  based 
upon  financial  support  from  two  or  more 
States.  Indeed,  this  type  of  financing  ar- 
rangement would  fall  completely  within 
the  purview  of  this  subchapter.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  would  consider  that  such  a 

compact,  if  it  offered  adequate  financial 
support,  satisfied  the  "adequate  support" 
criterion,  as  envisioned  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  BRCXTK.  I  am  very  grateful  for  the 
Senator's  response.  I  share  his  opinion 
of  the  intent  and  content  of  the  language 
of  the  bill.  I  raise  the  question  for  only 
one  reason:  When  we  established  the  so- 
called  regional  concept  a  number  of 
years  ago,  we  found  shortages  of  medical 
personnel  in  New  York,  Tennessee,  and 
points  in  between,  with  little  incentive 
for  doctors  to  locate  in  the  Appalachian 
region  and  no  training  facilities.  If  we 
were  fortimate  enough  to  secure  a  site 
for  a  facility  in  the  Appalachian  region, 
it  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  all  the 
States,  because  all  the  young  people  of 
the  region  would  have  an  opportunity  to 
use  that  fsicility  for  their  own  educa- 
tional benefit. 

I  am  particularly  grateful  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  for  his  sponsorship 
of  this  measure.  I  have  consulted  with 
my  senior  colleague  in  the  Senate  smd 
my  colleagues  from  Tennessee  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  they 
are  in  accord  with  my  views.  I  thank  the 
Senator  very  much  for  what  I  consider 
a  fine  bill,  and  for  his  response  to  my 
question. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  appreciate  his  help  in  connection  with 
this  bill,  and  look  forward  to  an  Appa- 
lachian proposal  being  submitted  to  the 
VA. 

Mr.  President.  I  rise  to  speak  In  sup- 
port of  the  provisions  of  S.  2219,  the  pro- 
posed Veterans'  Administration  Health 
Manpower  Training  Act  of  1972 — ^whlch 
I  introduced  on  June  22  last  year — as  I 
reported  it  from  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  last  Friday.  April  21.  I 
have  asked  the  leadership  that  rather 


than  take  up  S.  2219  we  take  up  Instead 

the  House-passed  companion  measure 

House  Joint  Resolution  748 — and  that 
the  provisions  of  S.  2219  as  reported  be 
inserted  in  lieu  of  the  text  of  the  House 
bill.  I  thank  the  leadership  for  their  co- 
operation in  clecu-ing  this  bill  for  action 
so  swiftly. 

Before  proceeding  further  I  wish  to 
note  that  S.  2219  is  now  cosponsored  by 
the  following  19  Senators:  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
(Mr.  Hartkb),  the  ranking  minority 
member  (Mr.  Thurmond)  ;  the  following 
five  other  members  of  tliat  committee, 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Tal- 
madge),  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph),  who  has  been  partic- 
ularly interested  in  and  instrumental  in 
securing  favorable  committee  action  on 
S.  2219,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes),  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Saxbe),  and  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Statpord)  ;  and  the  following:  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentskn),  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case), 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagle- 
ton),  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Hollings),  the  Senators  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale  and  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey), the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Mansfield),  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyrk),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson),  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell), 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower). 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Williams). 

In  addition  to  the  cosponsors  of  the 
bill  including  almost  all  members  of  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  I  think  it 
is  extremely  significant  that  the  bill  is 
cosponsored  by  seven  members  of  the 
Senate  Health  Subcommittee  and  most 
particularly  by  the  chairman  of  the  full 
parent  committee,  the  distinguished 
Senator  frwn  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams), who  has  been  extremely  inter- 
ested in  this  bill  from  the  time  of 
its  introduction  when  he  was  an  original 
cosponsor.  I  feel  that  my  membership 
and  experience  on  the  Senate  Health 
Subcommittee  has  helped  me  enormously 
in  developing  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

S.  2219  was  the  subject  of  c(Mnprehen- 
sive  hearings  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Health  and  Hospitals,  which  I  am 
privileged  to  chair,  of  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee.  The  bill  was  acted  up- 
on imanimously  both  by  that  subcom- 
mittee and  the  fuU  committee,  adopting 
a  committee  substitute  amendment  I 
proposed  making  modifications  in  the 
original  bill  based  upon  our  hearing 
record. 

Mr.  President,  passage  of  the  bill  we 
consider  this  morning  will  be  a  historic 
breakthrough  in  mobilizing  the  vast  med- 
ical resources  of  the  VA  to  help  not  only 
veterans  but  all  Americans. 

The  committee  substitute  gives  a  new 
basic  mission  to  the  42-year-old  VA  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery:  to 
assist  in  providing  an  adequate  supply 
of  health  manpower  to  the  entire  Nation. 

This  new  VA  mission  will  rank  in  im- 
portance seccmd  only  to  the  VA's  tradi- 
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tional  function  of  providing  complete 
medical  and  hospital  services  to  Vetera  as, 

The  committee  substitute  bill  auth  >r 
izes  an  $875  million  appropriation — $  25 
million  annually  for  the  next  7  years  1  «- 
ginning  in  fiscal   1973 — to  expand     he 
VA's  health  care  manpower  training  pfo 
grams  and  those  of  affiliated  schools. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  health 
and  hospital  system,  with  its  propo  led 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1973  of  almost  \  2.8 
billion,  is  already  the  largest  single  sou  rce 
of  health  care  manpower  training  in  iie 
United  States.  Presently,  more  than  S  3, 
000  medical  and  health  care  personnel 
are  receiving  education  and  training  in 
VA  medical  facilities.  In  fiscal  year  1^71. 
the  figures  were: 

Medical  residents 8,|D75 

Dental  residents 188 

Medical  Interns 1.  977 

Dental  Interns 113 

Medical  and  osteopathic  students 12,  SVl 

Dental  students 1,  >18 

Nurses  16,  P69 

Other     professionals     (at     graduate 

level)   _ 3,  &08 

AUled  health  trainees 8,  111 

Administrative  trainees 170 


Total 63,t>86 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  repbrt 
(No.  757)  summarizes  the  provisions  of 
the  committee  substitute  and  compa  es 
them  with  House  Joint  Resolution  748  as 
follows : 

Summary  or  Provisions 

1.  Expands  the  primary  function  of  <he 
VA  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  to 
Include  assisting  In  providing  an  adequate 
supply  of  health  care  manpower  for  natloi  lal 
needs  In  addition  to  providing  a  oompl  !te 
medical  and  hospital  service  for  Vetera  is. 
Requires  a  separate  line  item  In  the  anni  lal 
budget  for  estimated  expenditures  for  the 
education  and  training  of  health  care  nu  n- 
power.  Places  special  emphasis  on  progra  ns 
to  recruit  and  train  veterans  with  medl(  ;al 
mUltary  occupation  specialties  and  to  ei  a- 
ploy  them  In  the  VA,  enabling  them  to 
pursue  civilian  health  careers. 

2.  Authorizes  a  program  for  contlnulhg 
medical  education  for  health  care  staff  of 
VA  medical  facilities  and  staff  of  other  Fc  1- 
eral  medical  facilltfes  and  members  of  tie 
surrounding  medical  community  on  a  le- 
tmbursable  basis  utilizing  certain  VA  he  s- 
pltals  as  "Regional  Medical  Education  Cei- 
ters."  This  would  help  keep  VA  medical  care 
modem  and  Innovative  and  also  help  the  \  A 
recruit  new  and  high  quality  health  pD- 
fesslonals. 

3.  Directs  that,  to  the  extent  feasible,  any 
new  VA  hospital  be  constructed  In  clo« 
proximity  to  a  medical  school.  This  wou  d 
ensure  maximum  utilization  of  the  VA  pi- 
tentlal  for  training  medical  personnel  whi  e 
ensuring  the  highest  quality  of  medical  ca-e 
for  the  VA  hospital  patient. 

4.  Authorizes  for  each  of  seven  fiscal  yea  rs 
beginning  In  FY  1873  the  appropriation  >f 
•125  million  for  three  major  programs  whl  li 
would  be  established  (all  stressing  develo>- 
ment  of  Innovative  health  programs,  great  er 
opportunltlee  for  the  disadvantaged,  and  d  >- 
velopment  of  new  types  of  training  procj- 
dures  and  types  of  health  care  personnel   : 

A.  Expansion  of  the  VA's  own  hospital  ed  i- 
catlon  and  training  capacity  through  r  >- 
modeling  and  renovation  of  eztetlng  facul- 
ties to  provide  for  expanded  educstlc  a. 
programs  as  well   as  through  special  alK  - 


cations  to  particular  VA  boopltala  to  develop, 
or  develop  and  Initiate,  programs  for  Im- 
proved methods  of  education  and  training 
(up  to  30%  of  the  amoimt  appropriated  each 
year  may  be  used  for  this  purpose) ; 

B.  VA  grants  to  public  non-profit  institu- 
tions to  assist  In  the  establishment  of  up  to 
ten  new  medical  and  other  health  profes- 
sions and  allied  health  schools  or  area  health 
education  centers.  VA  assistance  could  In- 
clude the  leasing  cost-free  to  the  Institution 
of  unused  VA  hospital  and  other  health 
faculties;  remodeling  and  extension  of  such 
facilities  when  necessary  to  make  them 
suitable  for  such  educational  purposes;  and 
reimbursement  of  the  costs  of  facxilty  salaries 
for  the  first  seven  years  of  the  operation  of 
the  new  school  or  center — 90%  for  the  first 
three  years,  decreasing  by  10%  each  year  for 
the  next  four  years  to  60%  In  the  seventh 
year.  Provisions  are  Included  to  ensure  the 
maintenance  of  high  standards  both  of  edu- 
cation and  the  health  care  provided  In  such 
facilities.  Including  impropriate  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  HEW  and  academic 
accrediting  bodies.  No  less  than  $35  million 
of  the  amount  appropriated  each  year  shaU 
be  used  for  this  piirpose. 

C.  VA  grants  to  any  non-profit  medical 
and  other  health  professions,  allied  health 
or  other  health  personnel  training  Institution 
or  area  health  education  center,  which  main- 
tains a  teaching  affiliation  with  the  VA  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  for  the 
purpose  of  expanding  and  Improving  the 
capacity  of  those  institutions  to  train  health 
care  manpower.  Such  grants  could  Include 
funds  for  remodeling  and  extension  of  exist- 
ing education  facilities  at  such  Institutions, 
but  not  for  construction  of  new  free-stand- 
ing facilities.  Again,  provision  is  made  for 
appropriate  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  HEW  and  for  receiving  reasonable  assur- 
ance from  recognized  academic  accrediting 
bodies  that  the  caliber  of  training  will  not 
be  diminished  due  to  substantial  Increases 
In  the  number  of  trainees  at  the  recipient 
Institutions.  COST:  $126  mUUon  annuaUy 
If  full  authorization  amount  Is  appropriated. 

COMPARISON  WITH  H.J.  RES.  T4S 

With  respect  to  point  4  above,  the  Com- 
mittee substitute  Is  very  similar  In  basic  pur- 
pose and  in  much  of  Its  content  to  H.J.  Res. 
748.  The  House  bill  does  not  contain  points 
1,  2,  and  3,  although  another  House-passed 
bill,  H.R.  10880,  contains  a  provision  similar 
to  the  piu-pose  of  part  of  point  1.  The  basic 
differences  In  the  approach  to  point  4  are: 
(1)  The  amount  of  authorization  of  appro- 
priations   (House — $33-34  million;   Senate — 
$125  mUUon  annually);    (2)    S.  2219  leaves 
more    discretion    to    the    Administrator    In 
terras    of    which    the    three    programs    he 
chooses  to  stress  to  expand  the  production 
of  health  manpower  (although  earmarking 
$25   mlUlon  for  the  establishment  of  new 
schools   or   centers);     (3)    In    addition,    the 
House  bin  has  no  provlsloo  ocxnparable  to 
that  explained  In  point  4.A.  above  (expan- 
sion of  VA's  own  health  manpower  training 
capability);   (4)   would  authorize  only  5,  as 
compared  to  10   (In  S.  2210)    new  schools; 
(5)   provides  major  assistance  oxily  for  new 
medical  schools  rather  than,  as  in  S.  2219, 
including  other  health  professions  and  allied 
health   schools  and  area  health   education 
centers    on    the    same    footing    as    medical 
schools;  (6)  makes  assistance  to  expand  ex- 
isting  capckcltles   of   schools   contingent   on 
50%  matching,  the  same  as  the  very  limited 
assistance  ($3-4  mUUon)  It  authorizes  to  be 
appropriated  for  assistance  to  expand  train- 
ing capacities  In  other  health  professions  and 
aUled  health  schools  and  consortiums  there- 
of;   and    (7)    generally   contains    lees   spe- 
cificity with  regard  to  the  obligations  and 


program  requirements  imposed  on  the  re- 
cipients of  assistance  and  the  caUber  of  the 
education  programs  carried  out  by  such  re- 
cipients (for  example,  the  House  bUl  con- 
tains no  program  for  recapture  of  asstoted 
faculties  upon  failure  to  carry  out  the  agree- 
ment with  the  VA) . 

Mr.  President,  at  least  $175  million  of 
the  total  7 -year  authorization  in  the 
committee  substitute  would  be  ear- 
marked over  the  7 -year  period  for  grants 
to  universities  and  colleges  to  help  them 
establish  up  to  10  new  public  medical 
schools,  other  health  professions  and  al- 
lied health  schools  and  area  health  edu- 
cation centers  in  affiliation  with  VA  med- 
ical facilities.  Schools  would  have  to  pro- 
vide assurances  that  adequate  non-VA 
support  from  a  State,  a  combination  of 
States  or  otherwise,  as  well  as  academic 
accreditation,  would  be  forthcoming. 

Under  the  committee  substitute,  exist- 
ing VA  facilities  would  form  the  clinical 
nucleus  of  these  new  schools,  but,  and  it  is 
extremely  important  to  stress  this,  the 
VA  would  retain  sole  responsibility  for 
the  administration  of  its  hospitals  and 
clinics  and  for  the  quality  of  medical  care 
provided  for  VA  patients.  Present  VA  fa- 
cilities could,  under  the  committee  sub- 
stitute, be  expanded  at  VA  expense  to 
provide  more  teaching  space,  and  the  VA 
would  also  subsidize  a  very  substantial 
portion  of  teaching  salaries  at  the  new 
schools — 90  percent  the  first  3  years  de- 
creasing to  50  percent  in  the  seventh 
year.  Existing  VA  facilities  not  in  use 
could  be  leased  to  universities  and  col- 
leges for  these  new  schools. 

In  addition  to  establishment  of  these 
new  schools,  the  committee  substitute 
would  authorize  the  VA  to  provide  sub- 
stantial assistance  to  medical,  or  other 
health  professions  and  allied  health 
schools  and  other  institutions  training 
health  care  manpower,  including  area 
health  education  centers,  in  order  to 
expand  and  improve  their  training  pro- 
grams. 

Third,  the  VA  would  be  able  to  spend 
up  to  $37.5  million  annually  to  expand  its 
own  education  and  trednlng  programs. 
A  1971  survey  of  all  VA  hospitals  health 
care  manpower  capacity  showed  that 
over  12,000  additional  physicians,  den- 
tists, nurses,  and  allied  health  and  para- 
medicsJ  personnel  could  be  trained  If 
existing  capacity  were  fully  utilized 
through  additional  funding.  This  would 
entail  certain  space  modifications  and 
renovations,  and  payment  of  stipends  for 
traineeships  and  certain  research  proj- 
ects. 

A  full  hospital-by-hospltal  description 
of  training  capacity  is  set  forth  in  ap- 
pendix A  of  the  subcommittee  hearings. 
For  example,  the  situation  for  the  10  VA 
hospitals  and  facilities  then  existing  in 
California  showed  that  941  new  health 
care  personnel  could  be  trained  through 
the  expenditure  of  $4.9  million.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  President,  that 
the  charts  containing  this  California  data 
be  set  forth  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  charts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoko, 
as  follows: 
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FRESNO.  CALIF. 
I.  nSCAL  YEAR  1970 


Traininf  progrm 


Number  of 
trainees    Cooperatini  institutions 


Medical  resident  (noneareer)... 

Basic  nursing  student. 

Graduate  nursing  student 

Social  work  student  (master's).. 


76    Fresno  State  Colleie,  Fresno,  CaU(. 
3  Do.  -•  >         - 

3  Do. 


FRESNO.  CALIF. 
II.  POTENTIAL  EXPANSION  BY  SEPTEMBER  1971 


Additional  dollars  needed 

Number  ft 

eddttjonal 

and  new 

trainees 

Training  program 

ToUl 

Stipends 

Instructor 
salaries 

SpKe 

other 
costs 

EXPANDABLE  PROGRAMS 

Dental  assistant  trainee 

Social  work  student.      .  .  . 

$21,285 
31. 722 

0 
«17,940 

$21,285 
12.932 

0 
$SSO 

0 

0 

4 
c 

Total 

53,007 

17,940 

34.217 

850 

0 

10 

NEW  PROGRAMS 
Dietetic  intern 

"ii'Ms" 

o' 

0 
13,846 

0 
0 

0 
0 

11 
16 

Total 

13.846 

0 

13,846 

0 

0 

16 

Grand  total 

66,853 

17.940 

48.063 

850  .. 

... 

37 

LIVERMORE,  CALIF., 
1.  FISCAL  YEAR  1970 

Training  program 

Number  of 
trainees     Cooperating  institutions 

Category  et  training: 

Medical  resident  (noncareer) 

Dental  assistant  trainee 

Audiotogy    and    speech    pathology 

student  (master's). 
Social  work  student  (master's) 

Physical  therapist  student 

Basic  nursing  student 

Practical  nurse  student 

Professional  nursing  student 


IS 
6 
9 


1 

12 
9 


Chabot  College,  Hayward,  Calif. 
San  Jose  State  Codege,  San  Jose. 

Calif. 
University  of  Calilornia,  Berkeley, 

Calif. 
University  of  California  Medical  Center, 

San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Boston 

University,  Boston,  Mass. 
Chabot  College,  Hayward,  Calif. 
Livermore  Board  of  Education. , 


LIVERMORE,  CALIF. 
II.  POTENTIAL  EXPANSION  BY  SEPTEMBER  1971 


Additional  dollars  needed 


Training  program 


Instructor 
Total    Stipends      salaries 


SpKe 


Number  of 

additional 

Other      and  new 
costs       trainees 


EXPANDABLE  PROGRAMS 

Dental  assistant  trainee 

Practical  nurse  student $11.500 $11,500 

Social  work  student 17.980       $5,980       12,000 

Hospitallibrarian  student....  7,649        7.649 

Audiology  and  speech 
training 3,335        3,335 


16 

15 

2 

1 


ToUl 40,464       16,964 

NEW  PROGRAMS 


23,500 


35 


Dental hygienist training 46,000 ■. $12,000     $34,000 

Occupational  therapy 

student 25,213       13.734       11.479 

X-ray  technician  training 8,982 8,9U 


15 

2 
2 


Total 98,195       13,734       20,461       12,000       34,000 


Grandtotal 120,659       30,698       43,961       12,000       34,000 


19 

"54 


LONG  BEACH.  CALIF. 
I.  FISCAL  YEAR  1970 


Training  program 


Number  of 
trainees   Cooperating  institutions 


Medical  resident  (noncareer). 16$ 

Career  psychiatry  residentl 2 

Career  neurology  resident 1 

CXVm 023— Part  12 


Training  program 


Number  of 
trainees    Cooperating  institutions 


Career  P.M.  $  R.  resident.... 

Career  rediotogy  resident 

Career  patbolaiy  resident 

Dental  residenf(noncaroer). 

Career  dentel  resident 

Career  dental  intern. . . 

Medical  student  2d  2  school  years'. 

Basic  nursing  student 

Practical  nurse  student 

Psychology  student  (graduate) 


Vocational  rehabilitation  counselor 
student. 

Social  work  student  (master's) 

Social  work  student  (baccataureate) . 
Occupational  therapist  student 

Physical  therapist  student 

Corrective  therapist  student 

Dietetic  student 

Medical  technotogist  student 


Histotogic  or  histopathokigy  tech- 
nician trainee. 
Radwkigic  technologist  trainee. . . 


1 
2 
3 
3 
7 
2 
121 

249 


Prosthetic  representative  trainee 

BuikJing  management  officer  trainee. 
Paramedical  services  orientatmn 
(nursing  home  employees). 


196 
6 


IS 


9 

IS 
12 


29 

1 

1 

26 


University  of  Califomfa,  College  of  Medicine, 

Irvine,  Calif. 
Long  Beach  City  College,  Long  Beach,  Calif.; 

California   SUte  College,  Long   Beach. 

Calif.;  SL  Vincent's  Mlege  of  Nursing. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Long   Beach   City   Collefe,   Le<«   Baseh, 

Calif. 
University  of  Southern  CalHbmia,  Los  An- 

Kles    Calif.:   Univeraihr   of  Califemia. 
s  Angeles,  Calif.;  CaOwlK  Univervty. 
Washington,  O.C;  University  of  Arirona, 
Tucson,  Ariz. 
California  State  Collefe,  Los  Angeles,  Celif. 

California  State  College,  San  Dieao,  Calif. 

Calitornia  State  College,  Ung  Beach,  Calif. 

San  Jose  State  College,  San  Jose.  Calif.; 
Cok>rado  University,  Ft.  Collins,  Coki.; 
Boston  University,  Boston,  Mass.;  Eastern 
Midiipn  University,  Ypsiianti,  Mich.; 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 

Loma  Linda  University.  Lome  Linda.  CaM.; 
California  State  College,  Long  Beach, 
Calif.;  ChiMrens  Hospital,  Los  Angeles. 
Calif. 

California  State  College,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Calihirnia  State  College,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

California  State  College,  Long  Beach,  Cahf.; 
California  State  Coriege,  San  Bernardino, 
Calif.;  Universitv  of  California,  Riverside, 
Calif.;  Mount  St.  Mary's  College,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

Long  Beach  City  College,  Long  Beach,  Calif.; 
Fullerton  Junior  College,  Fullerton,  CaM. 

Compton  Convalescent  Hospital,  Compton, 
Calif.;  Sunlight  Newport  Convalescent 
Hospital,  Newport  Beech,  Calif.;  Sunlight 
Norwalk  Convalescent  Hospital,  Norwalk. 
Calif.;  Leisure  Golden  Hours  Convalescent 
Hospital,  Torrance,  Calif.;  Woodruff  Con- 
valescent Hospitel,  Bellftower,  Calif.; 
Orange  West  Convalescent  Hospital, 
Buena  Park,  Calif.;  Huntington  Beach 
Convalescent  Hospital.  Huntington,  Beach, 
Calif.;  Sunlite  Park  Convalescent  Hospital. 
Fullerton,  Calif. 


LONG  BEACH,  CALIF. 
II.  POTENTIAL  EXPANSION  BY  SEPTEMBER  1971 


Additional  dollars  needed 


Training  program 


Instructor 
Total    Stipends      salaries 


Space 


Number  of 

additional 

Other      and  new 
costs       trainees 


EXPANDABLE  PROGRAMS 

Dental  assistant  trainee $17, 200  0 

Social  work  (MSW) 35.800  $19,800 

Occupational  therapy  trainee.  38. 150  26, 000 

Physical  therapy  trainee 10.150  0 

Corrective  therapy  trainee...  10.150  0 

Dietetic  student 0  0 

Medical  technology  trainee...  73, 000  19, 000 
Medical  radiology  tachnolo- 

«ist 40,000  30,000 

Total 222,450  94,800 

NEW  PROGRAMS 

Dental  laboratory  trainee 23,800  0 

Audiology  and  speech 

pathologist  (M.S.) 39,000  11,000 

Audiology  and  speech 

pathologist (Pd.  D.) 40,000  12,000 

Social  worker  (B.A.) 0  0 

Social  worker  assistant 10, 000  0 

Manual  arts  therapy  trainee..  37,750  27,600 
Occupa.ional  therapy  assist- 
ant trainee 18.900  18.400 

Physical  therapy  assistant 

trainee 18,500  18,000 

Pharmacy  intern 9,000  9.000 

Pharmacy  resident 11.000  11,000 

Dietetic  affiliate 10,000  0 

Cvtotechnicai  trainee 21,000  7,000 

Medical  technoiegist  trainee..  19,000  5,000 

Pathology  assistant  trainee . .  21, 000  7, 000 

Autopsy  assistant  trainee 19,000  5,000 

Hospital  library  trainee 26,000  15,000 

HospiUI  library  student 15,000  15,000 


$16.000 $1,200 

14.000 2,000 

9.900 250 

9.900 250 

9,900 250 

0 0 

39,000 1S,000 

10.000 0 

108,700 18.950 

22,000 1.800 

14,000 14,000 

14,000 14,000 

0 0 

10,000 0 

9.900 250 

0 500 

0 500 

0 0 

0 0 

10,000 0 

10,000 4,000 

10.000 4.000 

10.000 4.000 

10,000 4,000 

10,000 1,000 

0 0 
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LONG  BEACH,  CALIF.-Pontinuad 
II.  POTENTIAL  EXPANSION  BY  SEPTE|IBER  1971— CoirtimMd 


Additional 


olltrs  nMdad 


Training  program 


InsI  'uctor 
Total    Stipends      s;  laries         Space 


Radiation  therapy  trainee $4, 000 

Orthodontic/prosthetic 

trainee 6.000 

Orthodontic/prosthetic  aid . . .  6, 000 
Prosthetic  representative 

trainee 7.000 

Medical  receiving  library 

trainee 6,600 

Medical  receiving  library 

technical  trainee 6.000 

I  nhalation  therapy  trainee. . .  13. 000 

Cardiopulmonary  technician.  2, 500 

Monitoring  technician 72,  SOO 

Operating  room  technician...  72. 500 

P.M.  »  R.  coordinator 10,000 

Hospital  administration 

resident 12.000 

Graduate  engineer  trainee...  8,000 
Personnel  management 

trainee 8,000 

Accountant  trainee 8,000 

Building  management 

trainee 8,000 

ManagenMnt  analyst  trainee.  10.000 

Supply  management  trainee..  8,000 
Medical  administrative 

assistant  trainee 8,000 

Volunteer  services  office 

trainee... 8,000 

Library  technican 15,000 

Emergency  room  technician..  30,  000 

Psychiatry  technical  trainee..  62,500 

Total 730,550 

Grand  total 953,000 


(4,000 

6,000 
6.000 

7,000 

6,600 

6,000 

5.000 

2,500 

60,000 

60,000 

10,000 

12,000 
8,000 

8,000 
8,000 

8,000 
10,000 
8,000 

8,000 

8.000 
15,000 
30,000 
50,000 


507.100 


601,900 


LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF.  (W  lOSWORTH) 
I.  FISCAL  YEAR  1970 


Training  program 


Number  of 
trainees 


Medical  resident  (noncareer) 

Medical  intern  _ 

Career  psychiatry  resident 

Career  P.M.  t  R.  resident 

Career  radiology  resident 

Career  anesthesiology  resident 

Career  pathology  resident 

Dental  resident  (noncareer) 

Dental  Intern  (noncareer) 

Career  dental  resident 

Career  dental  intern 

Medical  student,  2d  2  school  years... 

Dental  assistant  trainee 

Dental  laboratory  technician  trainee. 
Basic  nursing  student 


258 

36 

S 

6 

3 
2 
3 
3 

7 
4 

2 
72 


12 

36 

580 
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0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

8,000 0 

0 0 

2,000 $500 

2.000 500 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

12,000 500 

iy.900 49,550 

2«J,600 68,500 


Cooperating  Institutions 


Practical  nurse  student 

Audiology  and  speech  pathology  student 
(master's) 


Psychology  student  (graduate). 


Vocational  rehabilitation  counselor  student. 

Social  work  student  (master's) 

Oaupational  therapist  student 


19 

5 

13 

19 

6 

21 


Inlversity  o(  California  at  Los  Angeles 
School  of  Medicine,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

Los  Angeles  City  College.  Los  Angeles, 

^  Calif. 
Do. 
I  Camino  College,  Torrance.  Calif.; 
Santa  Monica  College,  Santa  Monica, 
Calif.;  Los  Angeles  Southwest 
College,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.; 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.;  Los  Angeles  City  College 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Queen  of 
Angels  Hospital,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.;  California  State  College,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.;  East  Los  Angeles 
College,  Los  Angeles.  Calif.; 
Hollywood  Presbyterian  Hospital. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

^nta  Monica  College,  Santa  Monica, 
Calif. 

^  alley  State  College.  San  Fernando, 
Northridge,  Calif.;  California  State 
College,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.; 
University  of  Southern  California, 
Los  Angeles.  Calif. 
Iniversity  of  California,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.;  University  of  Southern 
California,  Los  Angeles,  Calif, 
lalifornia  State  College.  Los  Angeles, 

Calif. 
Iniversity  of  California,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

ian  Jose  State  College,  San  Jose, 
Calif.;  University  of  New  Hampshire, 
Durham,  N.H.;  Richmond  Profes- 
sional Institute,  Richmond,  Va.; 
Eastern  Michigan  University, 
Ypsilanti,  Mich.;  University  of  Puget 
Sound,  Tacoma,  Wash.;  University 
of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kans.:  Loma 
Linda  University,  Loma  Linda, 
Calif.;  Los  Angeles  City  College. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Training  program 


Number  of 
trainees    Cooperating  institutions 


Number  of 

additional 

Other      and  new 
costs       trainees 


Physical  therapist  student. 


Recreation  specialist  student 

Occupational  therapy  assistant  trainee.. 

Pharmacy  resident 

Dietetic  intern 


35 


10 

113 

"iM 


Medical  technologist  student 

Hospital  librarian  work-study  trainee... 

Radiologic  technologist  trainee 

Medical  student  anesthesiology  trainee.. 


Research  and  Education  trainee 

Accountant  trainee 

Management  analyst  trainee 

Director,  voluntary  service  trainee 

Animal  FKilities  research  supervisor. 
Nuclear  medicine  physician  trainee... 
Radlopharmacy  student 

Animal  fxilities,  research  supervisor. 


6 
1 

34 

3 


University  of  Southern  (Ulifomia,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.;  Loma  Linda  Uni- 
versity, Loma  Linda, Calif.;  Cliildren's 
Hospital  of  Los  Angates,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.;  San  Fernandis  Valley  State 
Collen,  Northridge,  Calif.;  University 
of  California,  Los  Angeles,  (iaHf. 

University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kans.; 
Alverno  Collefe,  Milwaukee,  wis. 

Los  Angeles  City  College,  Los  Angeles, 

Calif. 
University  of  Southern  California,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

San  Diefe  State  (U>llege,  San  Diego, 
Calif.;  University  of  California,  Santa 
Barbara,  Calif.:  University  of 
Houston,  Houston,  Tex.;  Fresno 
State  College,  Fresno,  Calif.;  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Nebr.; 
Case  western  Reserve,  Clevetand, 
Ohio;  Duchesne  College,  Omaha, 
Nebr.;  University  of  Arizona, 
Tucson,  Ariz.;  Iowa  State  University, 
Ames,  Iowa,  Southeastern  Louisiana, 
Hammond,  La. ;  Utah  State  University, 
Logan,  Utah;  University  of  Illinois, 
Urbane,  III.;  California  State  Poly- 
technic, San  Luis  Obispo,  Calif.; 
University  of  Connecticut,  Storrs, 
Conn.;  California  State  College;  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.;  Douglass  College. 
New  Brunswick.  N.I;  Arizona  State 
University,  Tempo,  Ariz.;  California 
State  Polytechnic,  Pomona,  (iaiif.; 
Mount  Mary  Collage.  Milwaukee, 
Wis.;  University  or  California,  Davis, 
Calif.;  Colorado  State  University, 
Fort  Collins,  Colo.;  University  of 
Nebraska,  Omaha,  Nebr.;  University 
of  California,  Los  Angeles,  (M\\. 

University  of  California,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles 
School  of  Medicine,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.;  Jefferson  Medial  College, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  University  of  Teas 
Southwestern  Medical  School. 
Dallas.  Tex. 

University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles 
School  of  Medicine,  los  Angeles, 
Calif. 


University  of  Southern  California,  Lea 
Angeles,  Calif. 


LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF.  (WADSWORTH) 
II.  POTENTIAL  EXPANSION  BY  SEPTEMBER  1971 


Additional  dollars  needed 


Training  program 


Total 


Instructor 
Stipends      salaries 


Space 


Number  of 

additional 

Other      and  new 
cosb  '    trainees 


EXPANDABLE  PROGRAMS 


17.200 


21,630 


13,000 
62,250 


Dental  assistant  trainee $7, 800 

Dental  laboratory  technician 
trainee 11.010 $10, 

Audiology  and  speech  path- 
ology student  (in  master's 
degree  training) 22,130 

Occupatkinal  therapist  stu- 
dent (In  ttaccalaureate  or 
higher  training) 22,881 

Pharmacy  resident 65,850 

Medical  technotogist  student 
(in  program  approved  by 
AMA  Council  on  Medical 
Education) 116,612 

Hospital  librarian  work-study 
trainee  (as  described  in 
M-3,pt.ll,par.5.13b)  .  . 

Radiologic  technok)gist  train- 
ee—also known  as  medical 
radiology  technician,  medi- 
cal radiological  technician. 
X-ray  technician,  etc.  (in 
program  approved  by  AMA 
Council  on  Medical  Educa- 
tion)      152.056 

Orthotist-prosthetist  trainee.     58.740 


210 


$600 
800 


$500 


881 
808 


89.622        11,855         1,850        13,185 


19,644       19.644 


3 

10 


143, 100 
32,740 


8,956 
13,000 


12.000 


1,000 


18 
4 


Total 475.831      389.186       5S.710        14,350       15,585 


52 
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Additional  doltars  needed 


Training  program 


Instructor 
Total    Stipends      salaries 


Space 


Number  of 

additional 

Other      and  new 
cosb       trainees 


$14, 192 


NEW  PROGRAMS 

Social  work  student  (in 
master's  degree  training) $6  638 

Histologic  or  histopethology 
technician  trainee  (super- 
vised laboratory  training, 
acceptable  for  trainee  to 
be  eumined  for  certifi- 
cation as  histologic 
technician)... 11,706 

X-rav  technician  trainee  (in 
other  than  program 
approved  by  AMA  Council 
on  Medical  Education) 14,400 

Radiologist's  assistant 
trainee 29,068  . 


$500 


7,294 $1,000 


Total $84,818       61,832       21,486 


500 


1,000 


Grand  total 560,649     451,018       78,196       14,850       16,585 


8 
4 

li 

~68 


LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF.  (BRENTWOOD) 
II.  POTENTIAL  EXPANSION  BY  SEPTEMBER  1971 


Additional  dollars  needed 


Training  program 


Instructor 
Total    Stipends      salaries 


Space 


Number  of 

additional 

Other      and  new 
costs       trainees 


EXPANDABLE  PROGRAMS 

Psychology  student $22,640 

Vocational  rehabilitation 

counselor 77.000 

Total 102,640 

NEW  PROGRAMS 

Biomedical  instructor  tech- 

nKlan 25,400 

Grandtotal 128,040 


$8,640     $17,000 

77,000 

8,640       94.000 


10,400       15.000 
19,040      109,000 


12 

12 
24 


4 

28 


LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF.  (OUTPATIENT  CLINIC) 
I.  FISCAL  YEAR  1970 


Training  program 


Number  of 
trainees    Cooperating  institutions 


Audiokigy  and  speech  pathology  student 

(doctoral). 
Audiokigy  and  speech  pathology  student 

(master's). 
Psychology  student  (graduate) 


Social  work  student  (master's). 


Occupationat  therapist  student. 


Universtiy  of  Southern  California,  Uni- 
versity Park,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

California  State  College  at  Los  Angeles, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

San  Diego  State  College  Graduate 
School  of  Social  Work.  San  Diego. 
Calif.;  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Graduate  School  of  Social 
Work,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  School  of 
Social  Weltare.ltniversity  of  California 
at  Los  Angeles,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Boston  University  Sargenta  College, 
Boston ,  Mass. :  San  Jose  State  College , 
San  Jose,  Calif. 


LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF.  (OUTPATIENT  CLINIC) 
II.  POTENTIAL  EXPANSION  BY  SEPTEMBER  1971 


Additional  dollars  needed 


Training  program 


instructor 
Total     Stipends      salaries 


Space 


Number  of 

additional 

Other      and  new 
costs       trainees 


NEW  PROGRAMS 

Deetal  assistant  trainee $12, 000 

Dental  laboratory  technician 
l?inee 15,800 

Awho  and  speech  path  stu- 
dent doctoral  post 21,611 

Aedio  and  speech  path  stu- 
dentmasters 9,395 

Social  work  student  masters 

jragram 60,707 

[Mrmacy  assistant  trainee. .      16, 972 

Pteithetic  repair  trainee 6,748 

Grand  tetal 143,233 


$6,000 

9,000 

6,000 

7,210 

22,000 
10, 424 
6,548 


$5,000 
5,000 

15,611 

None 

15,611 
6,548 
None 


None 

$1,000 

None 

None 

7,600 
None 
None 


$1,000 

800 

None 

2,185 

15,496 

None 

200 


20 

22 

1 

2 

10 
2 
1 


67,182       47,770        8,600       19,681 


58 


MARTINEZ,  CALIF. 
I.  FISCAL  YEAR  1970 


Training  program 


Number  of 
trainees   Cooperating  institutions 


Medical  resident  (noncareer) 44 

Medical  intern 30 

Career  pathokigy  resident 2 

Dental  intern  (noncareer) 1 

Career  dental  intern 1 

Dental  assistant  trainee 2 

Dental  hygienist  trainee 12 

Basic  nursing  student 155 

Practical  nurse  student 51 

Psychotogy  student  (graduate) 1 

Soaal  work  student  (master's) 2 

Occupational  therapist  student  .  4 

Physical  therapist  student 8 

Chaplain  resident 5 


Diablo  Valley  College,  Pleasant  Hill,  Calif. 

Do. 
Contra  Costa  College,  San   Pabki,  Calif.; 

Kaiser    Foundation    Hospital,    Oakland. 

Calif. 
Contra  Costa  College,  San  Pabk),  Calif. 
University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Calif. 
Sacramento  State  College,  Sacramento,  Calif. 
San  Jose  State  College,  San  Jose,  Calif. 
University  of  California  Medical  Center,  San 

Francisco,  Calif. 
Graduate  Theotogical  Union,  Berkeley,  Calif. 


MARTINEZ,  CALIF. 
II.  POTENTIAL  EXPANSION  BY  SEPTEMBER  1971 


Additional  dollars  needed 


Training  program 


Total 


Instructor 
Stipends      salaries 


Space 


Number  of 

additional 

Other      and  new 
costs       trainees 


EXPANDABLE  PROGRAMS 

Dental  assistant  trainee 0 

Total o~ 

NEW  PROGRAMS        ^^^^^ 

Speech  pathology $10, 420 

Graduate  engineer  trainee...  11,458 

Accounting  trainee 10,873 

Building  managementtralnee  8,837 

Supply  management  trainee..  8,837 

Total 50.425 


$10,420 

0 

0 

0 

10,528 

0 

0 

$930 

9,988 

0 

0 

865 

8,098 

0 

0 

739 

8,098 

0 

0 

739 

47.J32 3,293 


PALO  ALTO,  CALIF. 
I.  FISCAL  YEAR  1970 


Training  program 


Number  ot 
trainees    Cooperating  institutions 


Medical  resident  (noncareer) 

Medical  intern _. 

Career  psychiatry  resident 

Career  P.M.  i  R.  resident 

Dental  Intern  (noncareer) 

Medical  student  1st  2  school  years. 

Medical  student.  2d  2  school  years.. 
Basic  nursing  student 


Graduate  nursing  student.. 


Audiology  and  speech  pathology 

student  (master's). 
Psychok)gy  student  (graduate). .. 


Psychology  student  (oostdoctorsl). 
Social  work  student  (master's) 


129 

21 

1 

4 

2 
36    Stanford    University   School    of    Medicine. 

Stanford,  Calif. 
105  Oo. 

257  University  of  California  School  of  Nursing 
San  Francisco,  Calit.;  Stanford  University 
School  of  Nursing,  Stanford,  Calif."  San 
Jose  City  College,  San  Jose,  Calif.;  DeAnza 
College,  Cupertino,  Calif.;  College  ol  San 
Mateo,  San  Mateo,  Calif.;  St.  Luke's 
Hospital  School  of  Nursing,  San  Francisco 
Calif. 
3    University  of  California  School  of  Nursing, 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 
2    San  Jose  State  College,  San  Jose,  Calif. 

34  University  of  Nevada.  Reno,  Nev. ;  University 
of  Oregon,  Eugene,  Oreg.;  University  of 
Arizona,  Tucson,  Ariz.;  University  of 
California,  Berkeley,  Calif.;  University  of 
Connecticut,  Storrs,  Conn.;  Univenity  of 
South  Dakota,  Vermillion,  S.  Dak.;  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Nebr.; 
University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst, 
Mass.;  Univeraity  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville, 
Tenn.;  Washington  State  Univeraity, 
Pullman,  Wash.;  Univeraity  of  Minnesota. 
Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Texas  Technotogical 
Univeraity,  Lubbock,  Tex.;  Clark  Univer- 
sity, Worcester.  Mass.;  Georgia  State 
College.  Attanta,  Ga.;  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity, Columbus,  Ohio;  Duke  University 
Durham,  N.C.;  Harvard  University,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.;  Adelphi  University,  Gerden 
City,  N.Y.;  Southern  Illinois  University 
Carbondale,  III.;  Stanford  Univeraity 
Stanford.  Calif. 
1    WashingtonState  University,  Pullman,  Wash. 

12  Univeraity  of  California,  Berkeley.  Calif.; 
Sacramento  State  College,  Savamento. 
(Mif. 
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PALO  ALTO.  CAU 
1.  FISCAL  YEAR  li 

CONGRESSIONAL 

ro-Coatimiad 

Numbwtf 
Training  proram                           traiiMM 

Cooparating  institutions 

OcaipMional  thtraptit  ttudant 37 

Corractivt  tharapist  studant. . . 3 

Unlvanity  of  Pugat  Sound,  Tanma,  Wasii.; 
San  Josa  Stata  Collaga,  San  Jost,  Calil.; 
Univarsitv  of  Wasliiniton,  Saittia,  Waati.; 
Virginia  CommonwaaHh  Univarsity,  Rich- 
mond, Va.;  Colorado  Stata  Umvaraity, 
Fort  Collins,  Colo.:  Collaga  at  St  Catiiorina, 
SL  Paul,  Minn.;  Univarsity  of  Kansas, 
Lawraneo,  Kans.;  Univafsi^  of  Minna- 
sola,  Minnaapolis,  Minn.;  Wastarn  Michi- 
nn  UnivarsKy,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.;  Mount 
Mary  Collafi.  Milwaukaa,  Wis.;  Boston 
Univarsity,  Boston,  Mass. 

San  Josa  Stata  Collaga,  San  Joaa,  Calif. 
Do. 

Racraation  spacialist  studant... ..                1 

Blind  rahabilitition  studant 15 

Calilornia  State  Collata,  Us  Angalas,  Calif.; 

Wastarn  Michinn  Univarsity.  Kalamazoo, 

Midi 
Howard     Univarsity,     Washington,     D.C; 

Univarsity  of  Utah,  Salt  Laka  City,  Utah; 

Craighton    Univarsity,    Omaha,    Nabr.; 

Wtthington   SUta   Univarsity,   Pullman, 

Wash. 
USPH  Hopsital,  Baltimora,  Md. 
Stanford  Univarsity,  Stanford,  Calil. 

PharniKy  studant .                4 

Madical  racord  librarian  triinaa 1 

Rasaarch  and  aducatlon  trainaa 1 

Chial  nursa  trainaa 1 

Cliiaf  ol  staff  trainaa 1 

San  Josa  Stata  Collaca,  San  Josa,  Calif. 

Manatamant  analyst  trainaa ....                1 

Supply  maMgamant  trainaa „                2 

AtsitUnt  hosptUI  diractor  trainaa 1 

PALO  ALTO.  CALIF. 
II.  POTENTIAL  EXPANSION  BY  SEPTEMBER  1971 

SENATE 


April  27y  197% 


Additii  nal  dollars  naadad 


Training  program 


Total    Stipands 


EXPANDABLE  PROGRAMS 

Basic  nursing  studant. 0 

Graduata  nursing  studant 0 

Audiology  and  spoach 

pathology  studant $89,665 

Do 14,253 

Do 16.125 

Audiology  and  spaach 

patholo0 5,000 

Psycho  k)gy(post- 

baccalaureata) 610.060 

Psychoton  (postdoctoral) ...  1 59. 495 
Vocational  rehabilitation 

counsitor  student 22.280 

Occupational  therapist 

studant 18.0C0 

Do 0 

Manual  arts  therapist  student.  9, 800 

Corractivetherapiststudent..  0 

Recraationspeclaliststudent.  9.800 

Pharmacy  intern 44.780 

Electrocardiograph  technician 

trainee 15.500 

P.M.  &R.  coordinator  trainaa.  10,800 

Chief  nurse  trainee 0 

Supply  management  trainee .  8. 098 

Heart  pump  technician  trainee.  10,000 
Medical  student  radioloiy 

clafkship..  30,000 

Secretary,  audioloiy  and 

speech  pathology 7, 294 

Total 1,080,950 

HEW  PROGRAMS 

Practical  nu  rse  student 0 

Nursing  assistant  trainee 

(public  service  career 

program) 89,250 

Nursing  intern 0 

Occupational  therapy 

issiJtant 9,100 

Physical  therapy  assistant 9.800 

Manual  arts  therapy 

assistant 9,800 

P.M. AR, assistant, general..  0 
Ptiarmacy  student  In  any 

schoolyear 13,096 

Pharmacy  assistent  trainaa...  20,848 

Oietatic  student. 18,600 

Food  service  worker  trainee.  136, 800 

Medical  technician  trainee...  35.346 

X-ray  technician  trainee 106.236 

X-ray  film  processor  trainee . .  0 

Radiologist's  assistant  trainee  37. 742 
Inhalation  therapy  technician 

trainaa 27.000 

Physician's  assistant  trainee .  38, 100 
Hemodialysis  technician 

trainee 10,800 

Cardiopulmoniry  technician 

trainee 18,000 

Surgery  technician  trainee...  15,500 


0 
0 

0 

0 

16, 125 


390,000 
92,250 

8,090 

7.200 
0 
0 
0 
0 
44,780 

11,000 

10,800 

0 

8,098 

8.000 

0 

0 


Instructor 
salaries 


Space 


Number  ol 

additional 

Other      and  new 
coets      trainaa* 


0 
0 

$14,665 

13,096 
0 


170,060 
59,745 

14,190 

10,800 
0 

9,800 
0 

9.800 
0 

4,500 

0 
0 

0 
1,000 

10,000 


596,343 


0 
0 

$75,000 

1,157 

0 


50,000 
7,600 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
1,000 


$5,000 

0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

20,000 

7,294 


0 
IS 


65 

10 


4 
2 
3 
2 
2 
S 

2 
1 
0 
1 

1 

10 


317,656     134,757       32,294 


132 


30 


35,484 
0 

51, 571 
0 

0 
0 

2,195 
0 

15 
0 

0 
0 

9,800 
9.800 

0 

0 

0 
0 

3 

3 

0 

0 

9,800 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

3 
2 

13,096 

20,848 

6,600 

124,800 

18.964 

3,600 

0 

35,632 

0 

0 

12,000 

12,000 

11,382 

49,336 

0 

2,110 

0 
0 
0 
0 
2,500 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
2,500 
53,300 
0 
0 

2 

4 
1 

20 
3 
6 
0 
2 

15,000 
28,100 

12,000 
10,000 

0 
0 

0 
0 

2 

4 

10,800 

0 

0 

0 

1 

12,000 
12,000 

6,000 
3,000 

0 
500 

0 
0 

2 
2 

AddiUaMi  doMars  needed 


Training  program 


Total    Stipanda     talaria*       Spaca 


Humberal 

additiaaM 

Other      andaav 
costs      trainaaa 


Operating  room  technician 

t'ainee- $15,500     $12,000  $3,000          $500 

Orthopedic  technician 

trainee 2,000               0  1,500 

Engineer  officer  trainaa 21,500      21,500  0 

AceounUnttrainae 13,007        8,746  3,536 

Building  management  efncer 

trainee 8,746        8,746  0 

Laundry  suparinteodant 

trainee 10,670       10,670  0 

Diractor,voluntary  tarvic* 

trainee 9,853        9,853  0 

MentelhMlthassociata 99,991       72.220  17.223 

ConsultanL 4,000 

Secratery 6,548 

Psychology  aid-technician 

trainee 63,720       30,000  33,720               0               0 

Total 841,705     510.659  268,326        4,000       58,720 

Grand  toUl .1,922,655  1,107,002  585,9(2     138, 757       91,014 


500 

0 
0 

0 

0 

$725 

2 
2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 
0 

0 
0 

1 
18 

130 


2(2 


SAN  FERNANDO,  CALIF. 
I.  FISCAL  YEAR  1970 


Training  program 


Number  of 
trainoes    Cooperating  institutions 


Social  work  student  (master's) 2 

Occupational  therapist  studant 3 

Food  service  worker  trainee 12 


University  of  California,  Los  Angeles, 

Calif. 
Colorado  Stata  Collata,  Fort  Collins, 

Colo. ;  Loma  Linda  University, 

Lome  Linda.  Calif. 
Unified  School  District,  Los  Angeles, 

Calif. 


SAN  FERNANDO,  CALIF. 
POTENTIAL  EXPANSION  BY  SEPTEMBER  1971 


Additional  dollars  needed 


Training  program 


Instructor 
Total    Stipends      salaries 


Space 


Number  of 

edditional 

Other      and  new 
costs       trainees 


Expandable  programs: 
Social  work  student... 
Occupational  therapy. 


$6,200 
3,000 


$6,200 
3,000 


Total 

9,200         9,200               0               0 

0 

4 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 
I.FISCAL  YEAR  1970 

Training  programs 

Number  of 
trainees    Cooperating  institutions 

Medical  resident  (noncareer) 

Medical  intern 

Career  radiology  resident 

Dental  intern  (noncareer) 

Career  dental  intern 

Medical  student  2d  2  school  years... 

Dental  assistant  trainaa 

Dental  laboratory  technician  trainaa. 
Basic  nursing  student 

Graduate  nursing  student 

Practical  nurse  student 

Audiology  and  speech  pathology 

(Student  doctoral). 


Audlokjgy  and  speech  pathok)gy 

student  (master's). 
Psychotogy  student  (graduate)... 


211 

12 

1 

2 

1 

164 


4 

110 


8 

64 

8 


10 
21 


University  of  California  School  of  MediciN, 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

City  College  of  San  Francisco,  San  Francisco, 

Calif. 
Do. 
University  of  Calilornia  School  of  Nursing. 

San  Francisco.  Calif.;  University  of  Saa 

Francisco,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
University  of  California  School  of  Nursing, 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 
California  College  of  Medical  Affiliates.  Saa 

Francisco,  Calif. 
San  Francisco  State  College,  San  Francisco, 

Calif.;  Stanford  Univarsity,  Palo  Alto, 

Calif.:  University  of  Calrfomia,  Santa 
Barbara,    Calif.;    University    of    Florida, 

Gainesville,  Fla.  Univarsity  of  Wisconsia, 
Madison,  Wis. 

San  Francisco  State  College,  San  Frandaca^ 
Calif. 

George  Wuhington  University,  Washmg- 
ton,  O.C.;  Univarsity  of  Montana,  Mis- 
soula, Mont;  Ohio  Stata  Univarsity,  Ca- 
lumbus,  Ohio;  University  of  CennecticaL 
Storrs,  Conn.;  Uaiversity  ol  CaMaraia, 
Barlteley,  Calif.;  Univanity  oi  MlnnaaaM^ 
Minnaapolis.  Minn.;  University  of  Cta- 
dnnati.  Cincinnati,  Ohio:  AdeMil  Univar- 
sity. Garden  City.  N.Y.:  Wast  VMnia  Ua^ 
varsity,  Morgantown.  W.  Va.;  UnivorsiV 
ol  Tennseasa.  KnoxviU*,  Tann.:  D«ka 
Univarsity.  Otirliam.  N.C.;  Temple  Univar- 
aity,  Pbiladaipliia.  Pa.;  Univarsity  •< 
Missouri.  Columbia.  Mo.;  Wright  Institale, 
Barkalay,  Calif. 


AprU  27,  1972 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SEN  ATE 
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Tniniog  prograM 


Number  of 
trainees    Cooperating  institution* 


Psycfcoh>0  student  (postdoctoral). . . 
p^dwtogy  student  (bacealauraata).. 


Sadal  work  studant  (master's) 

Sacial  work  studant  (baoealauraat*). 

Ffeysical  therapist  student 

Fharmacy  resident 

rfcarmecy  assistant  trainee 

Dietetic  intern  affiliate 

Cytetechnologi  St  student 

Histologic  or  nistopatholofy  tech- 
nician trainee. 

Podiatry  student 

Electrocardiograph  technician  trainee. 
Operating  room  technician  trainee 

gcsaarch  and  education  trainee 

Personnel  management  specialist 

trainee. 
Pediatry  intern 


1  Univaraity  of  Calilornia  Berkeley,  Calif. 

10  San  Francisco  Tbaotogical  InaUtute,  San 
AnsalMO,  CaUt.;  San  Franciaco  Stata  Col- 
lege. San  Francisoo,  Calil. 

8  University  of  CaHfbrnia,  Berkeley,  Calif.; 
Sacramento  State  College,  Sacramento, 
Calit 

2  University  of  San  Francisoo,  San  Francisco. 

Calif. 
2    University  of  Ceifomia,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
5  Do. 

19  University    of    California;  San    Francisco, 

Calif.;   Unified    School     District,     San 

Francisco,  (!alif. 
2    University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Calif. 
2    Univarsity  of  California,  San  Francisco,  Calit 
4   St.  Mary's  Hospital,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

44    College  of  Podiatry,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

20  California  College  of  Medical  Affiliates,  San 

Francisco,  Calif. 
2    University  of  California  School  of  Medicine, 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 
1 

1    College  of  Podiatry,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 
II.  POTENTIAL  EXPANSION  BY  SEPTEMBER  1971 


Additional  dollars  needed 


Training  program 


Instructor 
Total     Stipends      salaries 


Space 


Number  of 

additional 

Other      and  new 
costs       trainees 


EXPANDABLE  PROGRAMS 

Dental  assistant  trainee 

Dental  laboratory  tech- 
nician trainee 

Basic  nuraing  student 

Graduate  nursing  student 

Aiidiok)gy  and  speech 

pathology  student 

Do 

Social  work  student 

Pharmacy  resident 

Pharmacy  assistant  trainee. . 

Dietetic  intern  affiliate 

Dietetic  student 

Psychotogy  assistant 


$8,500 

21,500 
6,700 


14,250 

46,450 

29,500 

7,000 

4,500 

14,425 

2,880 

41,656 


$2,500 


10,400 

16,400 

7.000 

7,000 

4,000 

825 

2,880 

26,060 


$8,000. 

8,000 
6,000 

$10,000 

$500 

1,000 
700 

10,700  . 

2,500 

3,850 

17,700  . 

12,350 

15,000 

1,500 

6,000 

500 

11,900 

1.500 

200 

13,096        2,000 


500 


Total 210,561       77,065       90,396       15,000       28,100 


NEW  PROGRAMS 

Nuning  resident 

Pharmacy  intern 

Pharmacy  student  in  any 

school  year 

Eitracorporeal  perfusion 

(pump)  technician  trainee. 
Opthalmology  technician 

trainee  

Chief  of  staff  trainee , 

Hospital  administration 

resident 

Graduate  engineer  trainee. .. 
Building  management 

officer  trainee 

Laundry  superintendent 

trainee  

Management  analyst  trainee. 
Supply  management  trainee. 
Medical  administrative 

trainee 

Assistant  hospital  director 

trainee.. 

Dental  assistants  (oral 

Wf««nr) 

Physician  assistants 


69,100 
20,000 

13,000 

9,600 

9,600 
22,500 

10,900 
9,800 


30,000 
20,000 


20,000 

10,000 
9,000 


10.700 

20,000 

8,400 

13,000  

9,600 

9.600 

8, 050  7, 300 


1.000 

500 
500 


500 


8,700 
9.800 
8,550 

8,550 

21,500 


8,500 
9,500 
7,800 

7,800 

19,000 


500 

500 
1,500 


1,500 

400 
300 

250 

200 

300 
250 

250 

1,000 


5 
2 

25 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 


ToUl 

Grand  total. 


.     82,400 
36,000 

14,400 
28,500  . 

8,000 

30,000 
4,500 

30.000 
3,000 

4 
3 

.    348.050 

191.800 

50.900 

59.500 

45.850 

SO 

558,611      268.865      141,296       74,500       73,950 


101 


SEPULVEDA,  CALIF. 
I.  nSCAL  YEAR  1970 


Training  program 


Number  of 
tninoes    Cooperating  institutions 


Medical  resident  (noncareer) 

Career  psychiatry  resident 

Dental  intern  (noncareer) 

Dental  student  summer  resaarch  trainee... 
Audiology  and  speech  pathotogy  student 

(master's). 
Psychology  student  (graduate) 


Psychology  student  (postdoctoral). . 
Psychology  student  (baccalaureate). 

Social  work  student  (master's) 

Social  work  student  (baccalaureate). 
Occupational  therapist  student 


Physical  therapist  student 

Basic  nursing  student 

Practical  nursing  student 

Medical  record  librarian  trainee... 

Supply  management  trainee 

Assistent  hospitel  director  trainee. 


36 

7 
3 
1 
2 

U 


5 
214 


UCLA,  Los  Angetes,  Calit 

San  Fernando  Valley  State  College, 
Northridge,  Calit 

University  of  Southern  California,  Los 
Anieles,  (^lit;  UCLA,  Los  Angeles, 
Calit;  University  of  Nebraska,  Lin- 
coln, Nebr.;  University  of  Arizona, 
Tucson,  Ariz.;  Univarsity  ot  Oregon, 
Eugene,  Drag.;  University  of  Utah, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Uteh. 

UCLA,  Los  An^  Calit 

San  Fernando  Valley  Stete  College, 
Northridge,  (M\t.\  University  of 
Southern  California,  Los  Angeles 
Calit 

UCLA,  Los  Annies,  Calit;  University  of 
Southern  California,  Los  Angeles, 
Calit 

San  Fernando  Valley  Stete  College, 
Northridge,  Calit 

University  of  Wisconsin ,  Madison ,  Wise.; 
University  of  Washington,  Seattle, 
Wash.;  University  of  Puget  Sound, 
Tacoma,  Wash.;  University  of  Ohio, 
Athens,  Ohio:  Loma  Linda  University, 
Loma  Linda, Calit 

Loma  Linda  University,  Loma  Linda, 
Calit;  Children's  Hospitel,  Los 
Angeles,  Calit 

(^lifornia  State  College,  Los  Angeles, 
Calit;  Los  Angeles  Valley  College, 
Van  Nuys,  Calif. 

Holy  Cross  Hospitel,  Mission  Hills,  Calif. 
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10 

2 
4 
2 
2 
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SEPULVEDA,  CALIF. 
II.  POTENTIAL  EXPANSION  BY  SEPTEMBER  1971 


Additional  dollars  n( 


Training  program 


Total 


Instructor 
Stipands       salaries 


Space 


'  Number 
of  addi- 

tional 

Other     and  new 
cosb     trainees 


Nursing  assistant  trainee $60,047       $46,200 

Audiology  and  speech 

pathology  student 32,665 

Do 17,560 

Social  work  student 21,475 

Occupational  therapist 

student 20,087 

Physical  therapist  student. . .  18, 869 
Manual  arts  therapist 

studenL 12,869 


12,000 
17,560 
6,400 

1,218 


$12.302 $1,545 

14,665       $5,000      1,000 
■  ii.  i73'.'.'."-".'.'.'.'.""3.'962' 


10,869 
10,869 

10,869 


5,000 
5,000 


3,000 
3,000 

2,000 


40 

2 

4 
2 

6 
10 

10 


Total 183. 572 

NEW  PROGRAMS 

Social  work  student 19,218 

Educational  therapist 

Student 

Corrective  therapist  student. 
Recreation  specialist 

student 

Physical  therapy  assistent 

trainee 

Medical  technician  trainee... 
Mentel  health  associate 

trainee 


83,378    70,747   15,000  14,447 


11,680 


5,587 


11.869 10,869 

11,869 10,869  . 


11,869 


18.869 10,869 

11,138    9,888 


1,951 

1,000 
l,00fr 


10,869 1,000 

5,000 


3,000 
1,250 


95.153    64,380    17,223   3,000   10,550 


6 
10 

10 

20 
2 

10 


Totel - 179,985         85,948         66,286       8,000      19,751 


60 


Grand  totel 363.557        169,326       137.033      23.000      34.198 


154 


Totel  Calilomi* 4,876.993   2,789.314    1,473.901    272,557    341,221 
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Mr.  CRANSTON.  Under  the  committee 
substitute,  the  Veterans'  Administration 
would  also  be  directed  to  set  up  at  least 
four  regional  medical  education  centers 
where  health  care  i)ersonnel  from  the 
Veterans'  Admlnlstratlcm  and.  on  a  re- 
imbursable basis,  other  Federal  agency 
personnel  and  members  of  the  surround- 
ing medical  community  could  come  for 
refresher  courses  and  to  keep  abreast  of 
the  latest  medical  technology  smd  clini- 


cal techniques.  These  provisions  were  in- 
corporated from  S.  2355  which  I  Intro- 
duced on  July  27.  1971. 

lAx.  President,  throughout  the  commit- 
tee substitute  the  stress  Is  on  innova- 
tion. The  Veterans'  Administration  is  in 
a  unique  position  to  make  an  enormous 
contribution  to  the  development  of  new 
methods  of  training,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  new  types  of  and  roles  for, 
health  care  personnel  because  of  its  gen- 


eral freedom  from  the  inflexible  restric- 
tions of  many  State  medical  licensing 
laws  and  regulations,  and  because  of  the 
size,  diversity,  and  quality  of  its  medical 
programs. 

The  committee  intends  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  committee  substitute  will 
laimch  the  Veterans'  Administration  on 
a  greatly  ezpcmded  program  of  helping 
train  paramedical  personnel,  such  as 
physicians'  and  dentists'  assistants,  to 
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be  recruited  especially  from  ton  ler  mili- 
tary medics  and  medical  corpi  men.  In 
our  estimate,  the  Veterans'  Admlnlstra- 
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.e  some- 

asslst- 

inually 

Is  one 

of  the 


tion  should  be  able  to  double 
what  less  than  300  physic! 
ants   currently   being    trained 
throughout  the  United  States, 
of  the  most  important  aspec 
committee  substitute. 

Mr.  President,  the  VA  Is  the  ^ery  best 
place  to  demonstrate  the  valud  of  ex- 
panded use  of  paramedical  pt  rscmnel, 
especially  the  training  and  employment 
of  the  physicians'  and  dentists'  a  sistants 
who  serve  as  military  medics  and  Navy 
corpsmen.  Because  the  VA  Is  a  Federal 
instnunentality  it  does  not  have  to  wait 
for  50  States  to  reform  licens  ng  and 
practice  laws  written  for  hoi  se-and- 
buggy  medicine.  These  VA  derionstra- 
tions  hopefully  will  Induce  S  ates  to 
change  their  laws  and  practice  ;odes  to 
make  greater  use  of  these  new  health 
workers  in  their  communities. 

Under  the  committee  substit  ite,  the 
highest  priority  will  be  given  yoi  jig  vet- 
erans who  had  medical  military  sccupa- 
tion  specialties — MOS's — and  new  want 
to  train  in  VA  or  VA-supported  p  x>grams 
to  become  physicians'  and  dent  sts'  as- 
sistants and  other  health  care  vorkers. 
First  preference  will  go  to  disat  led  vet- 
erans and  those  who  served  du  Ing  the 
Vietnam  era. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimousconsent 
that  there  be  set  forth  at  this  ioint  In 
the  Record  appropriate  excerpts  from 
the  committee  report  which  I  fl  ed  last 
Friday,  for  myself  and  Mr.  Har:  ki.  in- 
cluding the  sectlon-by-section  i  nalysls 
of  the  committee  substitute. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  n  laterial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  ]  Iicord, 
as  follows: 

Background  and  Discussion 
expansion  or  primary  function  of  the  va 
department  of  medicine  and  sd  igert 
Currently  the  primary  function  of  the  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  (I  M  &  S) 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  is  to  provide 
a  complete  medical  and  hospital  service  for 
veterans  and  to  carry  out  educatl  in  and 
training  programs  for  health  care  p«  rsonnel 
within  the  context  of  providing  care  to  bene- 
ficiaries. 

This  limitation  has  Inhibited  training 
programs  from  expanding  to  their  fullest 
capacity  since,  In  general,  further  ex]  lanslon 
of  health  care  manpower  training  co  ild  not 
have  been  achieved  without  decreasing  the 
quality  or  amount  of  care  provided  v(  terans. 
Indeed,  it  is  a  well-accepted  proposltv  m  that 
where  active  medical  education  pr  >gram8 
exist,  the  quality  of  patient  care  Im  aroves. 
In  the  discharge  of  Its  major  ml  Islon— 
the  care  and  treatment  of  veterans — tl  le  Vet- 
erans' Administration  produces  an  mpor- 
tant  byproduct  in  trained  health  can  man- 
power. In  Its  huge  system  of  hoipitals. 
clinics,  and  extended  care  facilities— by  far 
the  largest  such  system  In  our  Nation  under 
a  unified  management— the  VA  h  is  de- 
veloped programs  to  assist  In  the  edi  cation 
and  training  of  physicians,  dentists,  auraea. 
and  more  than  60  other  categories  of  health 
care  and  administrative  support  perionnel. 
Both  the  quantity  and  the  high  juallty 
of  these  training  programs  are  made  p  osslble 
by  cooperation  with  medical  schools,  ci  .lieges 
and  unlversiues  throughout  the  coun  ;ry  At 
the  present  time,  84  medical  schools  main- 
tain amilatlons  with  g«  VA  hospltiis  In 
addition,  the  VA  Is  afflllated  with  62  dental 
schools.  304  nursing  schools.  75  sch<  ols  of 


social  work,  and  93  graduate  departmenu  of 
psychology.  Students  are  also  accepted  from 
schools  of  physical  therapy,  occupational 
therapy,  and  from  unlvenltlM,  ooUocw,  and 
Junior  colleges. 

Approximately  one-half  of  all  physicians 
entering  practice  each  year  receive  some  of 
their  training  in  a  VA  hospital,  and  large 
proportions  of  other  health  care  personnel 
are  a  product  of  this  system.  A  total  of  about 
53,000  trainees  wUl  be  educated  through  the 
VA  and  Its  afllllates  during  fiscal  year  1972. 

The  VA  investment  In  training  programs 
has  been  highly  Justified  In  terms  of  the  con- 
sequent improvement  In  the  quality  of  pa- 
tient care  for  the  disabled  veterans  in  Its 

facUltlee.  Many  VA  trainees  are  thereafter 
recruited  for  employment  In  the  agency;  and 
the  Instructional  personnel  are  among  the 
best  In  their  fields.  The  existence  of  active 
education  and  research  programs  and  of  uni- 
versity affiliations  has  proved  to  be  extremely 
valuable  and  Is  today  virtually  IndUpensaJble 
f<»  the  recruitment  and  retention  of  full- 
time  health  care  staff  In  VA  hospitals. 

However,  despite  this  substantial  contri- 
bution and  enormous  potential,  the  VA 
health  and  hospital  system  Is  not  now  being 
fully  utilized  as  a  resource  for  the  Nation's 
manpower  pool.  Nor  has  Its  full  potential 
ever  been  seriously  approached. 

Undergraduate  medical  training,  including 
clerkships,  and  InternBhlpe.  and  residency 
training  programs  In  the  VA  oould  readily  be 
expanded  to  accommodate  at  least  10  per- 
cent more — well  over  2.000 — students  in  ex- 
isting facilities.  A  principal  Inhibition  has 
been  the  philosophy— embodied  In  present 
section  4101(b)— that  VA  training  funds 
should  be  limited  to  direct  support  of  the  VA 
mission. 

Pull  use  of  the  VA  system  as  a  health  care 
manpower  training  resource  for  the  Nation 
Is  not  entirely  a  matter  of  providing  greater 
direct  funding.  A  major  inhibition  to  full 
utilization  Is  the  lack  of  a  clear  statutMy 
framework  for  the  present  VA  operation  In 
the  health  care  manpower  field  and  the  only 
limited  public  recognition  of  this  Important 
role.  The  VA  must  generally  defend  Its  train- 
ing budgets  In  reference  to  agem^  manpower 
needs  alone  or  In  terms  of  services  actually 
delivered  by  trainees. 

In  addition,  ftirther  expansion  of  VA 
health  care  manpower  training  programs  U 
Inhibited  by  the  Umltatlons  of  available  hos- 
pital speice  and  staff  time  for  teaching. 

An  imtepped  potential  exists  in  those  VA 
hospitals  which  are  not  now  afflllated  with 
medical  schools.  These  hospitals  may  be  such 
distances  from  medical  schools  that  affilia- 
tion Is  prohibited  by  that  factor;  or  they 
may  be  underutilized  for  teaching  by  medi- 
cal schools,  because  the  schools  have  other 
adequate  clinical  facilities  available  to  them 
Such  VA  hospitals  could,  for  example,  pro- 
vide clinical  training  facilities  for  area 
health  education  centers  to  train  other 
health  ( non-physlclan )  and  alUed  health 
professionals,  nurses  and  paramedical  per- 
sonnel. 

A  specific  commitment  to  the  mission  of 
health  care  manpower  development  would 
greatly  Improve  the  VA  position  In  reference 
to  affiliations,  especially  with  community 
colleges  and  non-Pederal  hospitals,  and 
would  permit  expansion  even  within  current 
levels  of  spending. 

The  Committee  substitute  expands  the 
primary  function  of  the  VA  DIC&S  to  include 
assisting  In  providing  an  adequate  supply 
of  health  care  manpower  for  national  needs 
in  addition  to  providing  a  complete  medi- 
cal and  hospital  service  for  veterans.  In 
carrying  out  this  broadened  fimctlon  the 
Veterans  Administration  is  directed  to  place 
q>eclal  emphasis  on  the  training  and  em- 
ployment of  veterans  with  medical  military 
occupation  specialties  as  physicians'  assist- 
ants, dentists'  assistants,  and  other  types  of 
medical  technicians,  and  to  act  in  coopera- 


tion with  schools  of  the  health  profeaslona. 
other  Institutions  of  higher  learning,  med- 
ical centers,  academic  health  and  area  healtb 
education  centers,  hospitals  and  other  publlo 
or  nonprofit  agencies,  institutions,  or  org*. 
nlzatlons  as  are  deemed  appropriate.  To  as- 
sure that  these  educational  programs  an 
carried  out  In  a  well  organised  and  plannsd 
manner,  the  committee  substitute  directs 
that  there  be  a  separate  line  Item  in  ths 
annual  budget  showing  the  estimated  ex 
pendltures  during  the  fiscal  year  for  the 
education  and  training  of  health  care  man- 
power. The  Committee  feels  that  long  term 
planning  and  continuity  Is  essential  to  suc- 
cessful education  and  training  programs  and 

that  the  Inclusion  in  the  annual  budget  of  a 
special  line  Item  for  these  programs  will 
greatly  enhance  such  planning  and  con- 
tinuity. 

REGIONAL    MEDICAL    EDUCATION    CENTERS 

In  furthering  the  ability  of  the  VA  to 
carry  out  this  brotulened  education  and 
training  function,  as  well  as  to  carry  out  Its 
mission  of  providing  quality,  modem  medi- 
cal care  to  veterans,  the  Committee  substi- 
tute Incorporates  the  provisions  of  8.  2365 
authorizing  a  program  for  continuing  medi- 
cal education  for  health  care  staff  of  VA 
medical  facilities.  Such  continuing  medical 
education  programs  would  also  be  avaUable 
to  staff  of  other  Federal  medical  facilities 
and  to  members  of  the  surrounding  medical 
community,  to  the  extent  faculties  are  avaU- 
able, on  a  relmbxirsable  basis.  These  pro- 
grams would  be  conducted  in  at  least  four 
Veterans  Administration  hoq>ltal8,  geo- 
graphically dispersed  throughout  the  United 
States,  which  are  to  be  designated  by  ths 
VA  as  "Regional  Medical  Education  Centers." 
The  VA  cost  estunate  per  BME  Center  Is 
t400,000  annually. 

A  special  benefit  which  will  be  derived  from 
the  designation  of  these  Regional  Medical 
Education  (RME)  Centers.  In  addition  to  the 
opportunity  for  providing  continuing  educa- 
tion programs  for  VA  and  other  staff.  Is  the 
recognition  that  assignment  to  such  centers 
as  "faculty"  will  give  to  dlsUngulshed  VA 
staff  members.  It  will  also  make  service  in 
the  Veterans  Administration's  medical  facll- 
lUes  much  more  attractive  to  the  outstand- 
ing professional  by  creating  a  more  stimulat- 
ing intellectual  environment  and  appropriate 
opportunity  for  academic  recognition. 

Participants  would  also  be  exposed  to  ths 
new  roles  that  are  develc^ing,  many  on  a 
pUot  basU  at  VA  hoq>ltals  permitted  by  their 
freedom  from  unduly  restrictive  state  licen- 
sure laws  and  regulations,  for  new  types  of 
health  care  personnel  and  would  learn  to 
work  with  them  In  a  manner  which  would 
achieve  the  greatest  coordinated  utlllEatloa 
of  skills  at  all  levels  of  the  medical  care  team. 
This  experlenoe  would  be  Invaluable  not  only 
to  the  staff  member  from  another  VA  hos- 
pital, perhaps  in  s  remote  area,  but  also  to 
the  professional  from  the  community  who 
utilized  the  RME  continuing  education  pro- 
gram. 

Special  insight  Into  the  value  these  pro- 
grams would  bring  to  the  VA  health  care 
program  and  the  medloal/dental  ocmununlty 
was  offered  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Health 
and  Hospitals  by  William  M.  Peagans,  Dean  of 
the  School  of  Dentistry,  State  University  of 
New  York,  Buffalo,  who  testified: 

(BJefore  a  large  and  continuously  grow- 
ing number  of  paraprofesslonals  can  be  fully 
absorbed  and  utilized  within  our  health  can 
system,  a  strenuous  effort  must  be  made  to 
upgrade  the  skills  of  medical  and  dental  prac- 
titioners who  may  never  have  relied  on  allied 
health  professionals  to  any  degree. 

Today  many  graduating  lAysldans  and 
dentists  are  trained  to  routinely  work  with 
alUed  health  professlonsls.  and  their  role  is 
fuUy  understood  and  aiqireclated.  This  U 
not  always  true,  however,  with  older  con- 
ventlonaUy  trained  medical  and  dental  prso- 
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tltloners.  The  reeducation  of  these  phystdans 
and  dentists  to  accept  and  fully  utillae  the 
skills  and  knowledge  of  paraprofesslonals  Is 
Just  as  Important  as  the  training  of  the  para- 
professlonals themstfvss. 

Continuing  education  programs  and  post- 
gradiiate  enrichment  programs  that  will 
reach  out  to  these  traditionally  trained  prac- 
titioners are  vitally  necessary  and  I  strongly 
urge  you  to  enact  Senate  bill  2866.  This  bill 
recognizes  the  fact  that  traditional  con- 
tinuing education  programs  are  not  enough. 
One  cannot  retrain  a  dentist  to  \ise  para- 
professlonal  personnel  and  work  as  a  team 

by  a  lecture  in  a  c  assroom  or  on  a  TV  moni- 
tor. This  requires  actual  chalrside  learning 
in  patient  care. 

If  ever  continuing  education  had  a  chal- 
lenge. It  is  today.  With  the  burgeoning  infor- 
mation and  new  therapeutic  skills  being  de- 
veloped, the  practicing  health  professional 
must  broaden  his  sphere  of  knowledge  and 
skills.  It  requires  taking  continuing  educa- 
tion programs  to  the  patient's  bedside,  the 
research  laboratory  (x  the  rental  chair.  But 
clinical  continuing  education  programs  re- 
quiring patients  and  foUowup  care  are  ex- 
tremely expensive  for  schools  to  conduct  and. 
unfortunately,  are  often  the  first  programs 
to  feel  the  pinch  of  reduced  budgets  and 
support. 

The  VA  could  help  speed  the  optinud 
utUizatlon  of  paraprofesslonals  by: 

i.  Making  facilities  and  staff  avaUable  for 
continuing  education  programs; 

2.  Providing  financial  support  for  VA-af- 
fillated  health  professional  schools  for  ex- 
panded continuing  education  programs. 
These  should  be  specifically  designed  to  im- 
prove and  increase  the  use  of  allied  health 
professionals. 

3.  Providing  a  constant  pool  of  patients 
for  these  programs.  This  would  make  high 
quaUty  care  avaUable  to  VA  patients  at  a  low 
cost  whUe  at  the  same  time  providing  an  ed- 
ucational opportunity  for  the  practitioners 
and  the  pfu-aprofesslonals.  (Hearings,  p.  334.) 

The  Committee  would  like  to  emphasize  Its 
recognition  of  the  already  meritorious  con- 
tinuing education  programs  provided  in  some 
Veterans'  Administration  hospitals.  However, 
the  Committee  believes  there  Is  a  need  to 
buUd  up  these  programs  and  to  Increase 
their  availability  to  medical  personnel  both 
within  the  VA  and  in  the  surrounding  medi- 
cal community. 

The  Increased  demand  for  "Type  A"  post- 
graduate In-service  training  programs  offered 
by  the  VA  Is  one  clear  Indication  of  the  need 
for  a  more  formal  approach  to  providing 
continuing  education  programs.  These  pro- 
grams are  the  highly  specialized  two  to  five- 
week  intensive  programs  geared  to  the  edu- 
cational needs  of  an  individual,  usually 
oriented  towards  specialists,  offered  by  VA 
faculties  afllUated  with  a  medical  schocd  to 
staffs  of  unaffiliated  VA  hospitals  in  the  same 
region. 

The  Committee  substitute  will  enable  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  expand  and  In- 
crease such  programs  and.  along  with  the 
benefits  wliich  accrue  to  the  veteran  from 
Improved  treatment  capability,  will  provide 
a  more  attractive  opportunity  for  members 
of  the  health  and  allied  health  professions 
In  the  career  service  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration Department  of  Iifediclne  and  Sur- 
gery. 

In  addition,  such  programs  would  be  made 
available  to  the  medical  community  at  large, 
where  space  and  facilities  are  available,  tix 
furtherance  of  the  VA  policy  to  coordinate 
their  activities  more  closely  with  those  of 
the  community. 

Since  the  bulk  of  these  RMB  Centers  will 
be  established  at  VA  hospitals  afflllated  with 
medical  schools,  the  Committee  substitute 
calls  for  the  consultation  on  RMEC  policy 
with  the  dean's  committee  established  for 
each  such  hoq>ltal  tinder  section  4112  of 
tltte   38.   as   weU   as  with   the   nationwide 


Special  Medical  Advisory  Oroup  (SMAO)  or 
any  appropriate  SMAO  subcommittee. 

Strengthening    of    VA    Hospital    Aginations 
with  Medical  Schools 

In  order  to  foster  more  affiliations  between 
Veterans  Administration  facilities  and  health 
education  institutions  or  at  least  to  main- 
tain the  quaUty  and  extent  of  present  such 
affiliations,  the  Committee  substitute  also 
Includes  a  provision  requiring  that  any  new 
Veterans  Administration  hospital  (other  than 
a  replacement  hospital  where  there  is  no  ex- 
isting afllllatlon)  be  constructed  In  close 
proximity  to  an  accredited  school  of  medi- 
cine or  osteopathy  which  has  agreed  to  af- 
filiate with  the  hospital.  This  provision  gen- 
eraUy  represents  a  statutory  expression  of 
present  VA  poUcy.  The  Committee  would  not 
expect  this  poUcy  to  affect  the  construction 
of  a  hospital  which  is  a  replacement  for  an 
existing  non-affiliated  VA  hospital  (generally 
located  in  more  remote  geographical  areas), 
although  the  Committee  certainly  would  en- 
courage developing  an  affiliation  for  any  such 
replacement  hospital  wherever  feasible. 

Other  provisions  of  the  Committee  substi- 
tute, regarding  expansion  and  alteration  of 
VA  faculties  to  faolUtate  training,  reflect 
the  Committee's  concern  that  affiliations  be- 
tween VA  hopsltals  and  health  professions 
schools  be  increased  and  strengthened  to 
foster  the  maximum  exchange  of  knowledge 
and  e]q>erlence  to  their  mutual  advantage.  In 
each  case  the  provision  states  that  construc- 
tion shaU  include  such  classrooms,  lecture 
facilities,  laboratories,  and  other  teaching 
facilities  as  are  necessary  to  make  the  hos- 
pital suitable  for  health  manpower  educa- 
tion and  training.  These  provisions  are  found 
In  sections  6064  and  5067  m  section  6  of  the 
committee  substitute.  Section  6064  deals  with 
expansion  of  the  Veterans  Administration 
hospital  education  and  training  capacity  and 
authorizes  the  renovation,  extension,  remod- 
eling, or  repair  of  VA  buUdlngs  to  make  them 
more  suitable  for  health  care  manpower  edu- 
cation and  training. 

Section  6067  deals  with  pUot  programs  for 
dilating  In  the  establishment  of  new  health 
education  schools  and  authorizes  the  re- 
pair, renovation,  and  remodeling  of  build- 
ings leased  to  such  new  schoc^  to  make 
them  suitable  for  such  teaching  purposes. 

The  Committee  would  not  expect  any 
renovations  for  teaching  purposes  to  be 
made  so  as  in  any  way  to  reduce  the  ability 
of  a  Veterans  Administration  medical  fa- 
culty to  meet  the  requlrementa  of  Ita  bene- 
ficiary population  for  health  care. 

UTILIZATION  OF  VETERANS'  AOMIM  UTRATION 
HOSPITALS  TO  IMPROVE  AND  XXPAMO  EDUCA- 
TION AND  TRAININO  OF  HEALTH  CARE  MAN- 
POWER 

The  Committee  substitute  establishes  a 
new  ch^ter  82  in  title  38  to  encourage  the 
imtrtmnm  utUlzation  Of  the  VA  potential 
for  training  and  education  of  health  care 
manpower  through  three  approaches:  (1) 
expansion  of  training  programs  of  the  hos- 
pitals of  the  Veterans  Administration;  (2) 
pUot  programs  for  the  establishment  of  new 
schools  or  area  health  education  centers; 
and  (3)  support  to  schools  affiliated  with 
VA  hospitals  and  faculties  to  expand  their 
training  and  education  programs. 

Appropriations  of  $126  million  for  each 
of  the  seven  fiscal  years  1973  through  1979 
are  authwized  for  these  purposes  and  such 
appropriations  wUl  remain  avaUable  untu 
expended.  Of  the  amounto  so  appropriated, 
the  first  126  mUlion  each  year  is  speciflcaUy 
reserved  for  the  second  approach,  no  roan 
than  30  percent  of  the  total  so  i^proprlatsd 
each  year  may  be  spent  for  the  first  ap- 
proach, and  no  more  than  two  percent  of 
such  total  appropriation  may  be  expended 
for  the  administration  expenses  to  carry 
out  the  new  ehi^iter. 

Programs  supported  under  each  of  these 
approaches  must   Include  aasuranoes  that 


(and  aU  DMAS  training  programs  must  aU 
ensure  that)  qualified  veterans  be  given  pri- 
ority for  admission  to  health  manpower  ed- 
ucation and  training  programs  and  that 
highest  prlorty  be  given  to  Vietnam  era  vet- 
erans, eepedaUy  those  with  medical  military 
occupation,  specialties,  and  thoes  who  are 
disabled. 

The  VA  Is  In  a  partleulaily  opporttme 
position  to  develop  new  methods  o<  training 
and  to  experiment  with  educational  req\ilre- 
menta.  It  Is  a  nationwide  system,  consisting 
of  166  hoq>ltals — ^wlth  two  more  being  ac- 
tivated during  fiscal  year  1972 — in  every  re- 
gion Of  the  United  States  with  an  outstand- 

ing  reputation  for  training  due  to  its  many 
contributions  to  the  bealtii  eare  maiQMwer 
field.  In  addition,  it  baa  the  unique  ability 
to  utUlze  health  care  personntf  without  re- 
gard to  certain  outmoded  restrletUKis  of 
State  licensing  or  certification  requirements. 
The  Veterans'  Administration  hoq>ital  sys- 
tem can  thus  take  the  lead  In  producing  new 
levels  and  types  of  personnel;  expanding  the 
rdes  and  responslbUitles  of  existing  types  at 
personnel;  and  putting  the  Innovations  to  a 
practical  test  in  a  clinical  setting  under  the 
quality  supervision  of  VA  and  medical  school 
staffs.  Hopefully,  after  success  Is  achieved 
in  the  VA,  the  resulta  of  these  Innovations 
can  be  provided  to  the  general  medical  com- 
munity and  can  be  lncorp<mited  Into  general 
usage. 

For  example,  the  VA  provides  an  almoet 
ideal  training  ground  for  the  development  of 
new  categories  of  health  care  personnel  whose 
functions  and  effect  Is  to  extend  the  effec- 
tiveness of  highly  skUled  and  trained  pro- 
fessionals. It  is  estimated  that  existing  facu- 
lties and  VA  aflUiatee  could  Increase  their 
annual  production  (80  to  graduate  In  FT 
1972)  of  physicians'  assistants  by  200  or 
300,  at  the  very  minimum,  if  additional 
training  funds  were  made  avaUable  for  this 
purpose. 

Among  the  most  qualified  Individuals  who 
can  benefit  from  these  programs  to  train  new 
types  of  health  personnel  are  the  returning 
trained  health  support  personnel  at  the 
armed  services,  such  as  the  Army  medic  and 
the  Navy  corpsman.  The  Committee  expecte 
that  DM&S  wUl  see  to  It  that  every  return- 
ing serviceman  (and  all  returned  Vietnam 
era  Veterans)  with  medical  mUltary  occu- 
pation specialties  are  advised,  and  actively 
encouraged  to  take  advantage,  of  opportuni- 
ties for  health  care  careers  in  programs  sup- 
ported under  the  new  chapter  82  and 
through  training  and  employment  In  DM&S. 
However,  careers  In  the  health  care  support 
fields  are  by  no  means  limited  to  those  with 
previous  health  training. 

J.  B.  B^och,  National  Commander  of  Vet- 
erans of  World  War  I,  U.S~A.,  Inc.  cited  the 
value  of  these  individuals  to  the  nation  in 
his  testimony  before  the  Subcommittee.  He 
said: 

with  the  Increasing  popiUatlon  In  our 
country  calling  for  an  accelerated  Increase 
in  medical  professionals,  the  provisions  of 
S.  2219  to  provide  training  for  physicians'  as- 
sistants, dentists'  asslstante,  and  nurse  prac- 
titioners, would  i4>pear  to  us  as  a  long  over- 
due attempt  to  correct  the  situation  in 
health  care.  It  appears  to  us  that  the  value 
of  the  paramedic  has  been  proven  on  the  bat- 
tlefields of  Vietnam.  Those  trained  undm  the 
supervision  of  physicians  in  health  care,  ease 
the  strain  on  physicians  and  nurses  enabling 
them  to  better  meet  the  needs  in  hospitals, 
health  centers,  and  nursing  homes.  (Hear- 
ings, p.  322.) 

One  provision  Included  In  each  of  the 
three  approaches  is  the  encouragement  at 
ths  development  of  programs  for  the  train- 
ing of  new  types  of  health  care  personnel, 
partlculaiiy  phjrslclans'  and  dentlsto'  asslst- 
ante. In  addition,  common  to  the  second  and 
third  approaches  are  requlrementa  that 
grantee  institutions  must  stress  the  team- 
training  approach,  training  few  new  roles. 
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types  or  levels  of  health  cftre  manp 
providing  the  fullest  opportunities  for  i 
advancement  and  mobility  within  the  VA 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  vaA 
the  community,  or  recruitment,  enrollm  mt, 
and  retention  of  qualified  disadvantaged  tu* 
dents.  The  Committee  has  designed  these ;  iro- 
vlslons.  to  encoiirage  the  Implementatloi  i  of 
programs  which  will  be  complementary  to 
and  compatible  with  programs  author  zed 
under  the  Comprehensive  Health  Manpower 
Training  Act  of  1971  (PX.  9^1S7) ,  the  Mitm 
Training  Act  of  1971  (PX.  92-168),  and  the 
Health  Training  Improvement  Act  of  L970 
(PX.  91-S19). 

COOaDIMATION  WITM  TRX  DEPARTMU<ri  OW 
HXALTR,  KDt7CATION,  AND  WEU-AKX  AN  >  VA 
ADVISOBT  COlflUTTKES 

An  Important  provision  of  the  Committee 
substitute  Is  the  requirement  that  tho^  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans  Affairs  and  thej  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
coordinate  to  the  maximum  extent  p  actl- 
cable,  programs  carried  out  under  th(  au- 
thorities of  the  new  chapter  82  estabi  shed 
by  the  committee  substitute  and  prog  rams 
carried  out  imder  the  education  and  t  ain- 
Ing  authorities  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act. 

Objections  have  been  raised  to  the  ex  )an- 
Blon  of  the  Veterans  Administration  autl  lorl- 
tles  to  Include  direct  support  to  health  idu- 
catlon  and  training  programs  in  health  care 
personnel  education  institutions  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  establishment  of  new  he  Uth 
education  Institutions  on  the  grounds  ;hat 
such  activities  fragment  the  federal  gov  trn- 
ment's  authorities  and  programs  to  a  islst 
In  the  training  of  health  care  manponrer. 
The  Committee  carefully  considered  this 
contention  and  found  It  unpersuaalve.  The 
Committee  does  not  Intend  that  rival  m  !ch- 
anlsms  for  support  of  health  care  manp<  iwer 
programs  be  establUhed.  Instead,  in  riew 
of  the  critical  health  care  manpower  sh  ort- 
age  which  exists  today  and  the  even  iiore 
critical  shortage  predicted  for  the  fulure, 
the  Committee  strongly  believes  that  the 
full  potential  of  the  Veterans  Admlnlslra- 
tlon  medical  programs  must  be  utlllse<i  aa 
well  as  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  (DHEW)  programs,  to  meet  this 
critical  national  need  and  that  special  au- 
thorities must  be  established  to  enable  the 
VA  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surger  r  to 
participate  fully  In  a  concerted  national  ef- 
fort making  use  of  aU  the  nation's  trail  dng 
resources. 

During  the  hearings  before  the  Subcim- 
mlttee  on  S.  2219,  two  former  official  i  of 
DHEW  forceftaUy  supported  thU  position,  Dr. 
Philip  R.  Lee,  Chancellor  of  the  Unlveislty 
of  California  at  San  Prancdsco,  stated : 

As  former  Assistant  Secretary  In  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Well  are, 
with  responsibility  for  the  programs  of 
health  manpower  development.  Including 
those  of  medical,  dental,  osteopathic,  pliar- 
macy.  veterinary  medical  education,  nurses 
training  and  allied  health  profeseions  edi  ica- 
tlon  and  training,  I  do  not  see  this  [fragn  en- 
tatlon)  as  a  problem.  Rather,  the  probleia  la 
the  VA  lacks  authority  to  fully  partlcipat »  as 
a  i>artner  in  this  venture.  At  those  unl  rer- 

Blties  and  schoola  that  work  closely  with  VA, 

we  are  seriously  limited  because  of  this  1  ack 

Of  authority,  because  the  VA  cannot  op<  nly 
and  fiilly  participate  in  the  prognunB  tnd 
cannot  share  In  the  costs  of  the  program. .  . 
The  legislation  as  It  Is  drafted.  I  think,  wc  uld 
not  In  any  way  fragment  the  program).  I 
think  at  the  local  level,  as  well  as  natknal 
level,  it  would  Improve  the  Nation's  cap*  911- 
Ity  of  dealing  with  what  Is  acknowled^ 
to  be  a  most  serious  national  problen  i.  I 
think  the  lack  of  that  authority  limits  use 
of  VA  resources.  (Hearings,  p.  273.) 

The  following  exchange  took  place  beliw  sen 
Senator  Cranston.  Chairman  of  the  Suboi  m- 
mlttee  on  Health  and  Hospitals,  and  Dr.  J  ton 


Qrupentioff,  former  DHEW  deputy  assistant 
secretary: 

Senator  CsANaroif .  Since  you  have  had  con- 
aldarable  association  with  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  I  woiUd  ap- 
preciate your  explaining  why  you  do  not 
share  the  administration's  fear  aJbout  the  bl- 
fiircatlon  which  would  occur  between  HEW 
and  the  VA  In  health  manpower  training 
support  If  S.  2219  were  enacted. 

Dr.  OKtn>KNHorr.  Senator,  this  has  been  the 
position  both  In  this  present  administration 
and  the  last  one,  of  course.  I  dont  see  It  that 
way  at  all  because  I  believe  the  only  way  that 
you  are  going  to  get  the  kind  of  cooperation 
that  you  want  between  HEW  and  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  Is  for  the  Congress  to 
hold  their  feet  to  the  fire  and  require  that 

they  do  get  together I  think  this  blU  wlU 

do  that.  I  think  it  Is  going  to  require,  for  the 
first  time,  real  cooperation  between  the  VA 
and  HEW  and  I  think  you  ought  to  push 
that  part  of  the  bill  as  hard  as  you  can.  That 
will  cause  a  linkage  Instead  of  fractlonallza- 
tlon.  (Hearings,  pp.  302-83.) 

The  Committee  substitute  also  requires 
that  In  carrying  out  Its  functions  under 
these  new  or  amended  provisions,  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  consult  with 
the  appropriate  Individuals  within  and  out- 
side the  VA  who  have  experience  and  knowl- 
edge In  VA  medical  and  hospital  programs. 
The  establishment  of  an  advisory  subcom- 
mittee on  programs  for  assistance  for  health 
manpower  education  and  training  Is  specif- 
ically directed  as  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Special  Medical  Advisory  Qroup  of  the  VA. 
This  new  subcommittee  must  be  consulted 
fully  In  VA  Implementation  of  pilot  programs 
for  the  establishment  of  new  health  educa- 
tion Institutions  or  In  the  provision  of  as- 
sistance to  affiliated  Institutions.  The  Com- 
mittee Intends  through  these  provisions  to 
ensure  that  training  programs  supported  by 
the  Veterans  Administration  will  be  of  the 
highest  quality  and  reflective  of  the  most 
current  Innovations  in  medical  technology 
and  the  provision  of  health  care. 

This  new  advisory  subconmilttee  is  also 
given  the  role  of  advising  in  the  development 
of  regulations  covering  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions for  agreements  with  health  education 
institutions  under  the  new  chapter  82  estab- 
lished In  the  Committee  substitute. 

Although  the  Association  of  American 
Medical  Colleges  also  expressed  concern  about 
the  possibilities  of  fragmentation  of  respon- 
sibility for  federal  medical  educational  pol- 
icy. It  felt  that  a  comparison  of  legislative 
approaches  showed  that: 

The  Veterans  Administration  Health  Man- 
power Training  Act  of  1971  [8ic\  [S.  2219]  — 

(1)  provides  maximum  coordination  be- 
tween the  VA  and  the  DHEW  not  only  at  the 
Secretary-Administrator  level  but  also  at  the 
advisory  group  level  through  authorization 
of  an  appropriate  subcommittee  of  the 
Special  Medical  Advisory  Group; 

(2)  provides  maxUnum  flexibility  In  fund- 
ing the  two  assistance  programs  and  the 
most  realistic  levels  of  funding; 

(3)  Imaginatively  broadens  the  two  pro- 
grama  to  Include  assistance  to  area  health 

educatloD  (inters,  a  concept  suggested  by 

tbe  Carnegie  Commission;    and 

(4)  Includes  essential  assurances  that  any 
new  acbool  assisted  through  the  program 
would  meet  appropriate  accreditation  stand- 
ards and  that  any  existing  school  would  not 
expand  its  operations  to  the  Jeopardy  of  Its 
accreditation. 

In  addition,  8.  2219  provides  special  au- 
thority for  funds  to  remodel  and  make  spe- 
cial allocations  to  VA  hospitals  for  health 
manpower  education  and  training;  requires 
construction  of  new  VA  hospitals  for  close 
proximity  to  affiliated  medical  schools,  re- 
quiring the  new  hospitals  to  include  ap- 
propriate education  faculties;  and  broadens 


the  health  manpower  education  and  train- 
ing mission  of  the  VA't  Dspartmsnt  of  Me- 
dicine and  Surgery. 

The  Association  of  Amsrlcan  Medical  Col- 
leges finds  these  provisions  to  be  particu- 
larly attractive.  If  snactsd  and  fully  funded, 
the  Veterana  Admlnlstratton  Health  Man- 
power Training  Act  of  1971  could  serve  as  an 
In^wrtant  first  step  In  correcting  some  of 
the  critical  problems  threatening  the  tradi- 
tional VA-medlcal  school  association.  (Hear- 
ings, p.  319.) 

KXPANSION  or  VXTXXANS'  ADMINISTaATION  HOS- 
rarAI.  XDUCATTON  AND  TBAIMINO  CAPACrTT 
(STTBCHAPTSa   n) 

Well  over  80,000  Individuals  are  ciurrently 
being  trained  for  health  care  careers  each 
year  In  Veterans'  Administration  facilities. 
In  fiscal  year  1971.  the  VA  trained  63.086 
health  care  personnel.  They  break  down  as 
follows: 

Medical    residents 8, 975 

Dental    residents 188 

Medical  interns 1,877 

Dental  Interns 113 

Medical  and  osteopathic  students 12,667 

Dental  students 1,018 

Nurses 16,869 

Other     professionals     (at     graduate 

level)     3,298 

Allied  health  trainees 8,811 

Administrative  trainees 370 


Total  63.086 

The  potential  easily  exists  for  doubling  this 
number  over  the  next  five  yesurs.  A  survey 
of  the  VA  hospitals  and  dinios  conducted  ap- 
proximately a  year  ago  Indicated  that  an  ad- 
ditional 12,000  trainees  ootild  be  accom- 
modated Immediately  If  funds  (836.7  mil- 
lion) were  mad«  available  for  trainee  sti- 
pends. Instructor  salaries,  space  modlfloatlon 
and  other  pertinent  costs.  (See  Hearings. 
Api>endlx  A.)  To  facilitate  this  Immediate  ex- 
pansion the  Committee  substitute  autlMrlses 
the  allooatlOQ  of  up  to  80%  of  the  amount 
appropriated  to  carry  out  the  new  chapter 
82  each  year  (under  section  6062)  for  the  at- 
tainment of  suitable  teaching  space  and 
equipment  and  for  special  allocations  which 
will  Include  trainee  stipends  and  Instruction 
salaries  for  the  development  of  Improved 
methods  of  education  and  training. 

nuon  PKOGRAM  Poa  assistance  in  the  ESTAB- 
LISHMENT OF  NEW  PUBLIC  NONPROPTT  MEDI- 
CAL, OTHER  HEALTH  FBOFESSIONALS,  AND 
ALLIED  HEALTH  SCHOOLS  AND  AKEA  HEALTH 
EDUCATION    CENTEKS     (SUBCHAFTEB   m) 

The  need  for  additional  health  training  In- 
stitutions has  been  well  established  by  a 
series  of  well  documented  and  prestigious  re- 
ports over  the  past  several  years.  The  latest 
has  been  the  Carnegie  Commission  Report  on 
Higher  Education  and  the  Nation's  Health 
which  reoommended  the  establlshmeat  of 
nine  new  university  health  science  centers, 
and  the  development  of  126  new  area  health 
education  centers.  The  report  suggested  three 
Veterans  Administration  hoqpltals  as  poten- 
tial candidates  for  establishment  of  univer- 
sity health  science  centers  and  17  VA  hospi- 
tals as  nuclei  for  area  health  education  cen- 
ters. (See  Hearings,  pp.  26,  246-59.) 

The  Veterans  Admlnlstratloii  has  already 
demonstrated  the  efficiency  of  establishing 
a  new  medical  school  In  conjunction  with 
an  established  Veterans  Administration 
facility  in  the  newly  created  Louisiana  State 
Unlveislty  medical  school  at  Shreveport.  This 
new  medical  school  was  advanced  several 
years  In  beoomlng  operational  through  utilis- 
ing the  VA  hospital  and  the  Confederate 
Memorial  Medical  Center,  a  community  hos- 
pital, as  well  as  through  clinical  resources 
placing  a  predominant  reliance  on  part-time 
staffs  of  those  boq>ita]s  and  physicians  ftom 
the  community  as  faculty  resources. 

The  Committee  believes  the  L8T7  Medical 
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School  Is  a  striking  example  of  the  potential 
contribution  the  Veterans  Administration 
can  make  to  meeting  the  nation's  need  for 
additional  health  care  manpower  and  that  It 
would  be  mutually  advantageous  to  the  ben- 
eflcaries  of  the  Veterans  Administration  and 
to  the  nation  to  encourage  the  development 
of  additional  Institutional  arrangements 
similar  to  that  of  Louisiana  State  University 
with  the  VA  Department  of  Medicine  imd 
Surgery.  For  this  reason  the  Committee  sub- 
stitute authorizes  the  Implementation  of  a 
pilot  program  for  the  establishment  of  new 
public  nonprofit  health  professions  schools, 
allied  hetUth  schools,  and  area  health  educa- 
tion centers  if  such  schools  and  centers  are 
located  in  proximity  to,  and  operated  in 
conjunction  with.  Veterans  Administration 
medical  facilities. 

However,  to  assture  that  such  institutions 
meet  and  maintain  a  high  level  of  quality 
and  relevance  to  national  needs,  the  Com- 
mittee substitute  places  several  conditions 
on  the  establishment  of  any  new  school. 
First,  the  Veterans  Administration  is  limited 
to  assisting  In  the  establishment  of  no  more 
than  ten  new  schools  or  centers  which  must 
be  geogn^hlcally  dispersed  and  whiCb  may 
be  health  professions  or  allied  health  schools, 
or  area  health  education  centers.  This  nu- 
merical limitation  will  ensure  that  Veterans 
Administration  resources  are  not  prolifer- 
ated but  are  targeted  to  the  development  of 
institutions  with  a  high  potential  for  ex- 
cellence. 

Second,  there  must  be  adequate  assurance 
of  state  or  other  financial  support  for  the 
proposed  school  or  center.  The  Committee 
expects  the  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  to  examine  with  the  greatest  care 
the  adequacy  of  likely  present  and  future 
state  financial  support  for  the  proposed  new 
Institution.  It  is  expected  that  this  will  be 
an  extremely  important  criterion  (along 
with  the  strength  of  the  assurances  of  ac- 
creditation) for  providing  assistance,  given 
the  likely  extreme  competition  among  appli- 
cants for  limited  funds. 

Third,  the  overall  plans  for  the  school  or 
center  must  meet  professional  and  other 
standards  relating  to  education  and  training 
programs  that  the  Administrator,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  HEW,  deems 
appropriate.  These  plans  must  Include  sig- 
nificant programs  for  (1)  cooperative  inter- 
disciplinary training  among  health  profes- 
sions schools  and  allied  health  schools  with 
emphasis  on  the  team  approach  In  providing 
health  services;  (2)  training  for  new  roles, 
types,  or  levels  of  health  care  manpower, 
and  providing  for  full  opportunities  for 
career  advancement  and  mobility;  or  (3)  the 
recruitment  and  retention  of  qualified  In- 
dividuals who  due  to  socioeconomic  factors 
are  financially  or  otherwise  disadvantaged. 
As  noted  earlier,  these  same  programs  are 
also  emphasized  in  the  recently  enacted 
health  professional  and  nurse  training  Acts 
(PJi.8  92-167  and  168) . 

Fourth,  the  school  or  center  must  main- 
tain mutually  beneficial  arrangements  with 
the  Veterans  Administration  medical  facility 
with  which  it  is  affllUted. 

Fifth,  there  must  be  reasonable  assurance 
that  the  new  school  wlU  meet  the  appropriate 

accreditation  standards  required  within  a 

reasonable   period   of   time.   The    Committee 

feels  this  is  a  vitally  important  criterion. 

Furthermore,  xmder  this  new  subchapter, 
if  the  Administrator  finds  that  the  school 
Is  not  accredited  and  has  failed  to  gain  ac- 
creditation within  a  reasonable  period  of 
time,  or  is  accredited  but  has  failed  to  carry 
out  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  or  ceased  to 
be  operated  for  the  purpose  for  which  as- 
sistance was  originally  granted,  he  may  re- 
cover the  facilities  which  were  established 
with  the  VA  assistance. 

The  Committee  substitute  also  specifies 
that  the  VA  may  enter  Into  an  agreement  to 
provide  pUot  program  assistance  only  to  pub- 


lic non-profit  colleges,  schools,  or  univer- 
sities. This  provision  will  ensure  that  the 
necessary  academic  environment  will  accom- 
pany the  establishment  of  a  new  health  pro- 
fessions school,  allied  health  school,  or  area 
health  education  center.  In  his  testimony  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Health  and  Hos- 
pitals, Dr.  William  O.  Anlyan,  Chairman  of 
the  Executive  Council,  Association  of  Amer- 
ican Medical  Colleges,  and  Vice  President  feu- 
Health  Affairs  of  Duke  University  strongly 
suppcHted  the  Intent  of  this  provision  with 
reqiwct  to  aflUlatlon  with  ongoing  educational 
institutions. 

The  level  of  support  to  be  provided  to  new 
health  education  schools  or  centers  under 
the  new  subchapter  will  be  the  most  sub- 
stantial in  their  initial  phase  of  operations. 
This  support  could  include  the  leasing  to  the 
applicant  institution  of  VA  land  and  build- 
ings. Including  equipment,  which  Is  necessary 
for  the  establishment  and  operation  of  the 
school  or  center,  and  the  alteration  of  such 
buildings  to  make  them  suitable  for  use  as  a 
teaching  facility.  This  support  includes  the 
making  at  grants  to  pay  In  part  the  cost  of 
the  salaries  of  the  faculty  for  the  first  seven 
years,  on  a  graduated  level  of  support  de- 
creasing from  90  percent  the  first  three 
years  to  fifty  percent  the  last  year. 

The  Committee  wishes  to  stress  that  noth- 
ing in  this  new  chapter  is  in  any  way  in- 
tended to  authorize  titmsfer  of  active  VA 
clinical  facilities  (or  hospitals  or  units  there- 
of) with  VA  patients  to  a  health  education 
institution  or  in  any  way  to  authorize  the 
VA  to  delegate  its  total  responsibility  for 
the  operation,  administration  or  health  care 
for  patients  treated  In  VA  medical  facilities. 

No  less  than  $26  million  of  the  amoimt 
appropriated  each  year  Is  reserved  for  ex- 
penditure to  carry  out  these  pilot  pro- 
grams. 

ASSISTANCE  TO  AFriUATXD  MEDICAL,  OTHXX 
HEALTH  PSOFESSIONS,  AND  ALLIED  HEALTH 
SCHOOLS,  OTHER  HEALTH  MANPOWER  TRAIN- 
ING INSTITUTIONS,  AND  AREA  HEALTH  EDUCA- 
TION CENTERS  (SUBCHAPTER  IV) 

The  third  part  of  the  Committee  substi- 
tute's new  chapter  82  to  expand  the  primary 
function  of  the  Veterans  Administration  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  is  a  pro- 
gram of  assistance  to  those  health  care  man- 
power education  schools  or  area  health  edu- 
cation centers  affiliated  with  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration medical  facilities. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Committee 
substitute  the  VA,  in  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Is  authorized  to  carry  out  a  program  of  grants 
to  such  institutions  to  assist  them  to  expand 
and  Improve  their  capacities  to  train  health 
care  manpower.  Again,  as  in  the  pilot  pro- 
gram for  the  establishment  of  new  educa- 
tional institutions,  conditions  are  required 
of  grant  applicants  to  ensure  that  high  qual- 
ity and  relevant  programs  are  supported.  The 
application  must  show  that  the  proposed  pro- 
gram will  make  a  significant  contribution  to 
improving  the  program  of  the  institution  and 
will  result  in  a  substantial  increase  in  the 
niunber  of  students  trained  at  the  Institu- 
tion. Reasonable  assurance  must  be  provided 
that  the  Increase  in  students  will  not  threat- 
en  existing    Institutional    accreditation    or 

otherwise  compromise  the  quality  of  train- 
ing at  the  Institution.  There  must  also  be 
appropriate  fiscal  controls  and  accounting 
procedures,  as  well  as  provision  for  making 
reports  to  the  VA  and  maintaining  records. 

As  In  the  case  with  pilot  programs  for  the 
establishment  of  new  health  care  manpower 
education  institutions,  the  application  m\ist 
set  forth  significant  programs  for  (1)  co- 
operative interdisciplinary  training  among 
health  professions  schools  and  allied  health 
schools  and  allied  health  schools  with  em- 
phasis on  the  use  of  the  team  approach  in 
providing  health  services:  (2)  training  for 
new  roles,  types  or  levels  of  health  care  man- 


power and  providing  full  opportunities  for 
career  advancement  and  mobUlty;  or  (3)  the 
recruitment  and  retention  of  qualified  indi- 
viduals who  due  to  socioeconomic  factors  are 
financially  or  otherwise  disadvantaged. 

These  authorities  will  be  most  beneficial  in 
making  assistance  available  to  newly-estab- 
lished and  expanding  medical  schools,  other 
health  professions  schools  and  allied  health 
schools  affiliated  with  VA  medical  faciUties. 
Through  grant  support,  coupled  with  the 
teaching  potential  of  the  clinical  setting  of 
the  VA  hospital,  these  institutions  should 
produce  significantly  more  and  new  types  of 
graduates  at  a  faster  pace. 

Dean  Rbeba  de  Tomyay,  of  the  University 
of  California  at  Loe  Angeles  School  of  Nurs- 
ing, has  advised  the  committee  of  the  sub- 
stantial Impetus  the  new  subchapter  would 
give  to  nurse  training : 

The  "Veterans'  Administration  Health 
Manpower  Training  Act  of  1971"  will  provide 
much  needed  assistance  to  schools  of  nursing 
both  to  increase  enrollment  in  existing  train- 
lug  programs  and  to  provide  additional  facili- 
ties for  preparing  nurses  for  increasing  re- 
sponsibilities In  the  care  of  people. 

The  need  for  increasing  the  supply  of 
nurses  has  been  well  documented.  .  .  .  The 
community  need  for  these  nurses,  and  the 
applicants  for  enrollment  to  the  community 
college  nursing  program  continues  to  be 
greater  than  the  schools  can  accommodate 
with  current  budget  and  facHlUea  .... 

The  objective  of  helping  each  person  to  live 
his  life  In  comfort  and  dignity  is  a  central 
nursing  goal.  All  older  Americans,  and  most 
certainly  a  citizen  who  has  served  his  country 
in  its  time  of  need,  deserves  personalized  and 
humane  care.  An  area  of  health  care  as  yet 
undeveloped  is  the  Geriatric  Nurse  Practi- 
tioner. These  nurses  would  be  prepared 
through  carefully  supervised  clinical  eq;>e- 
riences  with  concurrent  theoretical  courses 
to  work  independently  with  older  patients 
presenting  chronic  physical  and  emotional 
problems.  ...  To  date,  such  a  program  has 
not  been  developed  as  an  Integral  part  of  a 
baccalaureate  nursing  program.  .  .  . 

If  additional  faculty  could  be  added  to 
the  school  of  nursmg  faculty,  a  project  for 
preparing  Geriatric  Nurse  Practitioners  could 
be  undertaken  to  produce  nurses  prepared 
for  primary  roles  In  caring  for  patients  with 
cronlc  problems  In  conjunction  with  the 
Veterans'  Hospital.  Research  Ls  badly  needed 
In  long  term  Illness,  for  example,  on  the 
effects  of  such  interventions  as  stimulation 
and  irritation  to  prevent  sensory  deprivation 
and  its  effect  on  the  central  nervous  sjrstem. 
The  utilization  of  the  extended  care  facility 
of  this  Veterans'  Hospital  would  provide 
much  needed  research  faculties  for  the  grad- 
uate proe^am  in  nursing.  .  .  .  The  funds 
provided  by  this  proposed  legislation  oould 
assist  In  providing  both  classroom  space  €md 
laboratory  space  for  such  research  efforts. 

The  partnership  of  a  school  of  nursing  fi- 
nanced through  local  taxes  .  .  .  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  through  the  use  of  Veterans* 
hospitals  wUl  benefit  all — ^patients,  students, 
and  the  communities  Involved. 

Implementation  of  the  programs  for  as- 
sistance to  allied  health  schools  authorized 
by  the  Committee  substitute  can  be  particu- 
larly beneficial  at  community  colleges.  This 
benefit  was  vividly  described  by  Nancy  Hart- 
ley, Dean  of  Instruction,  St.  Petersburg  Jun- 
ior College,  St.  Petersburg,  Florida.  Dean 
Hartley  testified : 

There  Is  a  great  need  for  the  VA  hospitals 
to  be  prime  movers  in  coordination  with  the 
local,  state,  and  regional  plans  for  a  health 
training  system  approach  to  meet  health 
manpower  needs. 

This  Bill  can  be  the  basis  for  the  upgrad- 
ing of  health  workers  through  the  ladder 
concept  by  certificated,  associate  degree,  bac- 
calaureate degree,  and  upward  mobUlty  for 
the  health  fields  workers.  We  mutt  moid  mt- 
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ting  up  splintered  patterns  and  expense 
duplication  of  programs. 

Planning  must  help  alleviate  the  nee<desB 
duplication  and  competition  that  now  lex- 
Ists,  and  must  feed  Into  the  educatl4nal 
system  and  have  Input  and  feedback  thrcugh 
both  educational  and  health  care  delivery 
systems.  j 

The  colleges,  through  such  a  BUI,  cdUld: 
1 )  expand  existing  programs  and  pun  out 
larger  numbers  of  workers  more  rapkUt;  2) 
provide  multldlsclpUne  laboratories  Itbat 
would  keep  down  costs  of  duplication  ol  ex- 
pensive equipment;  3)  assist  with  better  uti- 
lization of  scarce,  highly-specialized  Inst  Vic- 
tors In  health  occupations:  4)  have  iiore 
>:llnlcal  facilities  of  a  variety  of  experle  ices 
livallable  for  teaching  health  workers;  6) 
establish  a  career  ladder  approach  throui  h  a 
system  of  moving  In  and  out  of  work  md 
learning  programs  at  the  community  l4  vel; 
6)  work  through  the  educational  sys  ^m 
evaluation  methods  of  programs;  7)  do  In- 
dividual student  teaching  programs  for  re- 
turning veterans  and  the  new  careers  >er- 
sons. 

There  Is  a  great  need  for  health  occi  pa- 
tlons  educational  innovative  centers  in  the 
states.  This  Bill  could  assist  In  allowing  the 
development  of  research  of  new  progr  ims 
(which  is  almost  financially  prohibitive  by 
each  Individual  public  college) .  Their  ac- 
ceptance Into  the  revision  of  the  system  i  of 
health  care  that  is  practically  upon  us  ( an- 
not  be  borne  by  college  financing  alone.  W  nen 
a  form  of  true  universal  health  care  m  ^et8 
us  in  one  or  two  years,  there  will  be  an  in- 
creasing crisis  in  health  manpower  trail  Ing 
sources.  This  Bill  could  be  a  vehicle  thro  igh 
which  programs  can  be  studied  In  llgb  .  of 
a  coordinated  system  with  the  colleges  <  on- 
ducting  the  on -going  programs.  We  mus  .  be 
vigilant  that  we  do  not  have  two  dlst  net 
medical  care  systems  develop  In  the  Un  ted 
States. 

The  Increase  of  cost  of  land  and  build  ngs 
for  public  community  colleges  Is  becon  Ing 
critical.  Existing  land  and  buildings  for  the 
more  expensive  health  programs  could  1  elp 
keep  the  operating  coets  down  for  the  \  ax- 
payers.  The  mobility  of  health  worl  ers 
throughout  the  country  speaks  for  the  n  ied 
of  more  Federal  support  for  their  educatlc  aal 
programs,  rather  than  the  states  paying  in- 
evenly  for  expensive  programs  and  the  i  ew 
graduates  from  health  occupations  mo\  ing 
freely  throughout  the  country. 

Locally,  statewide,  and  nationally,  the 
community  colleges  .  .  .  can.  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  system  of  VA  boepltali  aa 
defined  in  this  Bill,  be  a  part  of  a  flexi  3le, 
coordinated,  educational  system  to  pre]  are 
health  occupations  manpower  for  the  fut  ure 
coordinated  system  of  health  care  dell'  ery 
for  the  people  of  this  co\intry.  (Hearing! ,  p. 
376.) 

Mr.  William  M.  Samuels,  Executive  Di  ec- 
tor  of  the  Association  of  Schools  of  A]  led 
Health  Professions,  also  testified  to  the  |  lar- 
ticular  value  the  provisions  of  the  Comi  ilt- 
tee  substitute  would  have  to  the  developn  ent 
of  allied  health  training  programs: 

The  use  of  Veterans  Administration  :  toe- 
pltals  In  affiliation  with  community  coll  iges 
and  four-year  colleges  could  be  one  ste  t  to 
help  bridge  a  gap  of  program  support.  In- 
structional space  and  teacher  prepara  ;lon 
that  now  exists  In  the  training  of  a  lied 
health  professionals.  By  and  large,  we  are 
talking  about  programs  that  can  be  Im  ile- 
mented  without  the  need  of  construe  ;lon 
funds  and  in  areas  with  clinical  space  emd 
with  qualifying  Instructional  personnel.  /  flU- 
latlon  agreements  between  educational  In- 
stitutions and  Veterans  Administration  1  loe- 
pitals — If  properly  supported — can  be  im  de- 
mented with  a  mlnlmtHQ  amoimt  of  el  'ort 
and  results  could  be  reaU^M  within  a  ^ery 
short  period  of  time. 

Recognizing  that  there  Is  a  limitation]  on 
the  dollars  this  nation  can  spend  on  hea  .th. 


I  am  confident  that  with  an  appropriation 
authority  the  Veterans  Administration  In 
working  with  educational  institutions  can 
serve  as  a  realistic  model  for  other  com- 
munity hospitals.  Building  on  the  utilisation 
of  the  strength  of  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion system  including  hospitals,  manpower, 
and  space,  I  feel  sure  that  this  could  take  us 
a  step  nearer  to  the  achievement  of  our 
health  goals  for  society.  (Hearings,  p.  397.) 

Dr.  Philip  R.  Lee,  Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  San  Francisco,  par- 
alleled these  views  in  his  testimony  btfore 
the  Subcommittee,  stating: 

The  new  authorltlee  In  S.  2219.  as  do  those 
in  House  Joint  Resolution  748,  woxild  stliiiu- 
late  and  make  possible  a  full  partnership 
among  the  Veterans'  Administration,  educa- 
tional Institutions,  and  community  hospitals 
and  the  public  that  we  all  serve.  They  build 
on  the  strong  and  mutually  beneficial  rela- 
tionships between  the  Nation's  medical,  den- 
tal, nursing,  pharmacy,  and  other  health  pro- 
fesalons  schools  and  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. The  needs  and  the  potential  were 
well  described  in  relation  to  physicians  in 
House  Committee  Print  No.  14.  "History  and 
Potential  of  Veterans'  Administration — 
Medical  School  Relationships  for  Meeting 
Physician  Manpower  Needs",  issued  on 
March  11,  1971.  The  authorizations  in  S. 
2219  meet  the  needs  described  In  that  report 
and  when  matched  by  adequate  appropria- 
tions, will  make  a  significant  contribution 
to  both  Improving  the  care  for  veterans  and 
assisting  In  meeting  our  health  manpower 
shortage.  (Hearings,  p.  370.) 

This  bin  is  an  excellent  complement  to 
the  Health  Professions  Education  Assistance 
Amendments  of  1971  |  Comprehensive  Health 
Manpower  Training  Act  of  1971  (PJj.  92- 
158)),  and  the  Nurse  Training  Act  of  1971 
I  (PL.  92-168)].  They  cannot  be  viewed  In 
isolation  becavise  they  all  contribute  signifi- 
cantly to  meeting  a  critical  national  need. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  Health  Man- 
power Training  Act  (S.  2219)  and  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  Medical  School  Assist- 
ance and  Health  Services  Personnel  Educa- 
tion Act  (House  Joint  Resolution  748)  deal 
with  health  manpower  needs  In  a  manner 
suited  to  the  unique  resources  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration.  And  in  a  manner  that 
should  enhance  the  basic  mission  of  the  VA 
for  providing  quality  medical  and  hospital 
care  to  veterans.  .  .  . 

COST  ESTIUATES  FUBSTTANT  TO  SECTION  252  OF 
THX  LKOISLATnrS  REORGANIZATION  ACT  OF 
19T0 

In  accordance  with  section  262 (a)  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970  (Pub- 
lic Law  91-610.  91st  Congress),  the  Commit- 
tee estimates  that  there  would  be  no  expend- 
itures Incurred  In  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1972  (except  for  very  minimal  start- 
up costs  for  RME  centers  pursusmt  to  section 
4  of  the  Committee  substitute) ,  and.  If  all 
funds  authorized  for  appropriations  are  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  the  new  chapter  82 
which  would  be  added  by  section  6  of  the 
Committee  substitute,  in  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1973,  and  for  each  of  the  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years,  there  would  be  tl26.6 
million  (of  which  $1.6  million  would  be  for 
four  RME  centers)  In  expenditures  Incurred 
In  carrying  out  S.  2219,  as  reported. 

SccnON-BT-SsCTION  AnALTSU  or  COMMITTXX 

Substitute 

Section  1  establishes  the  title  of  the  pro- 
posed Act  as  the  "Veterans'  Administration 
Health  Manpower  Training  Act  of  1972." 

Section  2  sets  forth  nme  findings  and  dec- 
larations by  the  Congress  with  respect  to: 
the  nation's  shortage  of  qualified  health  man- 
power; the  great  needs  for  expansion  of  train- 
ing and  education  of  health  manpower;  the 
unique  and  sutwtantial  untapped  capacity  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  (with  its  exist- 
ing affiliations  with  84  medical  and  62  dental 


schools,  304  nursing  schools  and  400  Institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  which  educate  and 
train  health  care  manpower)  to  assist  in  the 
expansion  and  improvement  at  existing  and 
the  establishment  of  new  affiliated  medical, 
other  health  professions  and  allied  health 
schools  and  area  health  education  centers  as 
well  as  generally  to  assist  In  the  eiq>anslon 
and  Improvement  of  education  and  training 
opportimltles  for  all  health  personnel;  the 
VA's  special  responsibility  and  unique  abil- 
ity to  train  and  employ  veterans  with  medi- 
cal military  occupation  specialties  (MOS's) 
as  physicians'  assistants;  and  the  essentiality 
of  mcreased  training  of  health  manpower  if 
the  Nation  is  to  provide  the  best  possible 
medical  care  for  Its  veterans.  The  specific 
clauses  in  the  section  are  self-explanatory. 

Section  3  revises  suljsection  (b)  of  present 
section  4101  of  title  38,  regarding  functions 
of  the  VA's  Department  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery (DM&8),  by  adding  to  the  basic  VA 
mission  (providing  complete  medical  and 
hospital  services  for  veterans)  the  function 
of  assisting  In  providing  an  adequate  supply 
of  health  care  manpower  to  the  entire  Nation 
as  long  as  that  function  does  not  interfere 
with  the  VA's  primary  mission.  Sutwectlon 
(b)  presently  limits  education  and  training 
activities  to  those  "in  order  to  more  effec- 
tively carry  out"  the  basic  DM&S  mission. 
Under  the  revised  subsection,  the  Adminis- 
trator, in  order  to  assist  the  Nation  to  meet 
its  needs  for  more  health  care  manpower,  is 
directed  to  carry  out  a  program  of  education 
and  training  of  health  care  manpower  In 
cooperation  with  health  professions  and 
allied  health  schools,  other  institutions  of 
higher  learnmg,  academic  health  centers,  and 
area  health  education  centers.  Special  em- 
phasis is  again  made  on  the  training  and 
employment  of  veterans  with  medical  MOS's 
as  phjrsicians'  and  dentists'  assistants. 

The  revised  subsection  also  would  add  a 
new  second  sentence  requiring  that  the  Pres- 
ident's annual  budget  request  contain  a 
separate  line  item  for  VA  health  care  man- 
power education  and  training. 

TTie  revised  subsection  resembles  the  VA- 
proposed  revision  (Included  in  section  201 
of  the  administration  bill — S.  1924)  and  es- 
tablishes the  basic  framework  for  the  chapter 
82  to  be  added  to  part  VI  of  title  38  by  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  Committee  substitute  (S.  2219). 

Section  4. — Subsection  (a)  adds  a  new  sub- 
chapter n  (Regional  Medical  Education  Cen- 
ters) to  chapter  73  (Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery)  of  title  38.  The  provisions  of 
the  new  subchapter  are  virtually  identical  to 
those  contained  In  section  2  of  S.  2366,  the 
proposed  "Veterans  Administration  Con- 
tinuing Medical  Education  Act,"  introduced 
by  Senator  Cranston  on  July  27,  1971. 

Section  4121  of  the  new  subchapter. — Sub- 
section (a)  directs  the  Administrator  to  des- 
signate  no  less  than  four  Regional  Medical 
Education  Centers  (Centers)  at  geographi- 
cally dispersed  VA  hospitals  to  assist  the  VA 
In  carrying  out  the  expanded  health  man- 
power training  responsibilities  assigned  to 
it  under  the  revised  section  4101  in  section  3 
of  the  committee  sulistltute.  (Cross  reference 
should  also  be  made  to  the  new  subeection 
(c) — stressing  new  and  improved  methods  of 
providing  care,  the  development  of  new  tjrpes 
of  health  manpower,  especially  physicians' 
and  dentists'  assistants,  and  programs  for 
continuing  education  and  providing  maxi- 
mum lateral  and  upward  mobility — which 
would  be  added  to  present  section  4101  by 
section  201  of  the  S.  2346  Committee  sub- 
stitute.) 

Subsection  (b)  o/  the  new  section  specifies 
the  purposes  of  Centers  as  follows:  to  pro- 
vide in-residence  (In  VA  hospitals  designated 
as  Centers)  continuing  medical  and  related 
education  programs  for  VA  health  personnel 
and,  where  q>aoe  Is  available,  non-VA  health 
personnel  on  a  reimbursable  basis.  Instruc- 
tion is  to  be  Intensive  and  on  an  advanced 
level  In  terms  o^  new  medical  technologies 
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and  equipment  and  cUnlcal  techniques.  In- 
vestigations, and  demonstrations  of  new  and 
greater  utilisation  of  health  personnel,  but 
also  to  Include  verllleatlon  and  remedia- 
tion, where  necessary,  of  basic  medical  sklUs 
(refresher /deficiency  courses). 

Section  4122  in  the  rtew  subchapter — Sec- 
tion (a)  places  responsibility  for  operation 
of  the  Centers  in  the  DM&S  Chief  Medical 
Director  and  directs  that  the  highest  quali- 
fications be  used  for  assigning  instructors 
to  the  Centers. 

Subsection  (b)  of  the  new  section  directs 
the  Chief  Medical  Director  to  grant  q;>eclal 
recognition  to  the  achievements  of  career 
DM&S  personnel  by  assigning  them  tem- 
porarily as  visiting  instructors  at  Centers. 
Subsection  (c)  of  the  new  section  author- 
ises the  Chief  Medical  Director  to  contract 
for  services  when  necessary  to  obtain  certain 
scarce  specialists  to  serve  as  Center  instruc- 
tors. 

Section  4123  in  the  new  subchapter  estab- 
lishes the  basic  eligibility  of  persons  for 
training  at  Centers  and  directs  that  prefer- 
ence be  given  career  DM&S  employees  in  as- 
signment of  health  personnel  for  training. 
Reimbursement  to  the  VA  is  required  for 
any  non-VA  trainee. 

Section  4124  in  the  new  subchapter  directs 
the  Chief  Medical  Director  to  consult  with  the 
special  medical  advisory  group  (SMAO)  (and 
any  appropriate  SMAO  subcommittee)  estab- 
lished under  present  section  4112a  of  title  38 
(croes  reference  should  be  made  to  section 
6  of  the  Committee  substitute  in  which  new 
section  6063(b)  directs  the  Administrator 
to  establish  an  Advisory  Subcommittee  for 
Assistance  for  Health  Manpower  Education 
and  Training  under  SMAO)  and  with  the 
dean's  comnuttee  for  any  VA  hospital  where 
a  Center  is  to  t)e  established. 

Section  3. — Subsection  (b)  amends  the 
table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter 
73  to  Include  appropriate  reference  to  the 
new  subchapter  added  by  section  4  of  the 
Committee  substitute. 

Section  S  adds  at  the  end  of  subeection 
6001(0)  of  title  38.  regarding  the  location 
of  VA  hospital  and  domiciliary  faculties,  a 
requirement — reflecting  present  VA  poUcy — 
that,  to  the  extent  feasible,  a  new  VA  hos- 
pital shall  be  constructed  only  In  close  prox- 
imity to  an  accredited  medical  or  osteopath- 
ic school  which  is  affiliated  or  has  agreed  to 
affiliate  with  the  VA  hospital  in  question. 
Replacement  bo^itals  (where  afflUatlons  did 
not  exist  at  the  replaced  hospital)  are  speclfi- 
caUy  exempted.  Such  construction  shall  In- 
clude such  classrooms,  lecture  facilities,  lab- 
oratories, and  other  teaching  faculties  (refer- 
ence to  teaching  space,  aids  and  beds  to  the 
original  bUl  was  deleted  as  redundant) 
necessary  to  carry  out  health  care  manpower 
training  In  accordance  with  the  purpose  of 
the  new  chapter  82  to  be  added  by  section  6 
of  the  Committee  substitute.  (Similar  lan- 
guage is  Included  In  the  proposed  subchapter 
n  (section  6064)  of  that  new  chapter,  regard- 
ing Improvements  to  existing  VA  health 
facilities,  for  the  same  health  care  manpower 
education  and  tratolng  purpose.) 

Section  6. — Subsection  (a)  adds  to  part  VI 
of  title  38  (Acquisition  and  Disposition  of 
(VA  hospital  and  domlcUiary)  Property)  a 
new  chapter  82  (UtUlzatlon  of  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration Hospitals  to  Improve  and  Ex- 
pand Education  and  Training  of  Health 
Manpower) , 

Subsection  I  of  the  new  chapter  sets  forth 
basic  chapter-wide  requirements  for  coordi- 
nation with  other  Federal  programs  and  pro- 
mulgation of  regiUatlons.  authorizes  appro- 
priations to  carry  out  the  new  chapter,  and 
establishes  certain  limitations  on  expendi- 
ture of  funds. 

Section  5061  in  the  new  subchapter  directs 
the  Administrator  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Bducatlon.  and  Welfare,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable,  to  coordinate  pro- 
grams carried  out  under  the  new  chapter  82. 


of  title  88,  and  programa  carried  out  under 
PubUc  Health  Service  Act  section  300  (Project 
Orants  for  Graduate  Training  In  Public 
Health),  UUe  vn  (Health  Research  and 
Teaching  FacUlUes  and  Training  at  Profes- 
sional Health  Personnel,  Including  Training 
In  the  Allied  Health  Professions),  tlUe  vm 
(Nurae  Training),  and  tlUe  IX  (Bducatlon. 
Research,  Training,  and  Demonstrations  In 
the  Fields  of  Heart  Disease.  Cancer.  Stroke, 
Kldner  Disease,  and  Other  Related  Diseases) . 

Section  5062  in  the  new  subchapter  au- 
thorlaes  impropriations  of  $126  million  each 
for  fiscal  years  1973  through  1979,  and  pro- 
vides that  any  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  this  section  sbaU  remato  avaUable  untU 
expended.  Of  the  full  amount  appropriated 
annuaUy  under  this  authorization,  the  new 
section  reserves  (earmarks)  $38  mlUlon  only 
for  carrying  out  new  subchapter  in  (estab- 
lishment of  new  health  manpower  schools 
and  centers)  of  the  new  chapter.  This  new 
section  further  provides  that  no  more  than 
two  percent  of  the  funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  new  section  for  any  fiscal  year 
may  be  used  for  administrative  expenses  in 
canylng  out  the  provisions  of  the  new  chap- 
ter. (Other  appropriations  in  connection  with 
the  VA  medical  program  coiUd  also  be  used 
for  such  administrative  expenses,  as  neces- 
sary.) 

Section  5063  in  the  new  subchapter. — Sub- 
section (a)  prohibits  the  AdmlnUtrator  from 
entering  into  agreements  under  provisions  of 
the  new  chapter  with  respect  to  new  sub- 
chapter in  pUot  programs  (establishment  of 
new  health  manpower  schools  and  centers) 
after  the  close  of  the  seventh  calendar  year 
after  the  year  in  which  chapter  83  would 
take  effect,  and  sets  the  same  prohibition 
with  respect  to  new  subchapter  IV  grants 
(assistance  to  affiliated  health  manpower 
training  institutions  and  centers). 

Subsection  (b)  of  the  new  section  directs 
the  Administrator  to  establish  the  Advisory 
Subcommittee  on  Programs  for  Assistance 
for  Health  Manpower  Education  and  Train- 
ing of  the  Special  Medical  Advisory  Group 
established  pursuant  to  present  section  4112 
of  title  38,  and  further  prohibits  the  Ad- 
ministrator from  entering  into  any  agree- 
ments or  making  any  grants  under  these 
same  programs  (subch.  m  &  IV)  without 
prior  oonsulUtion  with  such  Advisory  Sub- 
committee. The  Assistant  Chief  Medical  Di- 
rector for  Research  and  Education  In  Medi- 
cine is  made  an  ex  officio  member  of  the  new 
section  4124. 

Subsection  (c)  of  the  new  section  directs 
the  Administrator  to  ensure  that  qualified 
veterans  shall  be  given  priority  for  admis- 
sion to  health  manpower  education  and 
training  programs  assisted  under  the  new 
chapter  or  any  provision  of  title  38,  and  that 
highest  priority  be  given  to  those  who  served 
during  the  Vietnam  era  and  those  who  are 
entitled  to  Veterans'  Administration  dlsabU- 
Ity  compensation  or  whose  discharge  or  re- 
lease was  due  to  a  disabUlty  incurred  or 
aggravated  in  line  of  duty.  All  Vietnam  era 
veterans  and  returning  servicemen  with 
medical  M.O.S.'s  are  to  be  advised  of,  and 
actively  recruited  for,  opportunities  under 
the  new  chapter  and  for  training  and  em- 
ployment in  a  health  care  career  in  DM&S. 
Subsection  (d)  of  the  new  section  directs 
the  Administrator,  after  consiUtatlon  with 
the  Advisory  Subcommittee  established  pur- 
suant to  new  section  6063(b),  to  prescribe 
regulations  covering  terms  and  conditions 
for  entering  into  agreements  under  new  sub- 
chapter m  and  making  grants  under  new 
subchapter  rv  of  the  new  chapter. 

Subsection  (e)  of  the  new  section  with 
minor  modification  this  new  subsection  is 
Identical  to  language  recommended  by  the 
Comptroller  General  In  his  October  6.  1971 
report  on  the  blU. 

Paragraph  1  requires  each  recipient  of  as- 
sistance under  the  new  chapter  to  ip^intaln 
full  and  complete  records,  br<Aen  down  by 


projects  and  showing  funding  from  other 
sources,  as  are  needed  to  facilitate  effective 
audit. 

Paragraph  2  requires  each  recipient  of  as- 
sistance to  make  avaUable  to  the  Administra- 
tor and  the  ComptrcAler  General  of  the 
United  States  (GAO)  all  such  records,  books, 
and  other  relevant  papers. 

Subchapter  II  of  the  new  chapter  sets  forth 
new  ways  for  the  Administrator  to  expand  the 
Veterans'  Administration  In-house  health 
manpower  education  and  traliUng  capacity. 

Section  5064  tn  the  new  subchapter  pro- 
vides to  clause  (1)  that  up  to  30  percent  of 
the  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  the  au- 
thorization in  the  new  section  6062  may  be 
spent  to  extend,  expand,  alter.  Improve  re- 
model or  repair  VA  buUdlngs  (Includtog  pro- 
vision of  equipment  and.  where  necessary,  the 
addition  of  teaching  faculties)  (reference  to 
teaching  space,  aids  and  beds  In  the  original 
blU  was  deleted  as  redundant)  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  make  them  suitable  for  use  for 
health  care  manpower  education  and  trato- 
lng to  carry  out  the  expanded  mission  of 
DM&S  as  it  would  be  newly  defined  to  the 
amended  section  4101(b)  of  title  88  (to  as- 
sist to  providing  an  adequate  supply  of  health 
care  manpower  to  the  Nation,  as  long  as  that 
does  not  interfere  with  the  primary  VJl.  mis- 
sion of  provldtog  complete  medical  and  hos- 
pital services  for  veterans)  Included  to  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Committee  substitute.  (Cross 
reference  also  section  201  of  the  S.  2364  Com- 
mittee substitute.)  Clause  (2)  provides  that 
these  funds  also  may  be  spent  for  the  de- 
velopment of  Improved  methods  of  education 
and  training  which  may  reduce  the  period  of 
required  education  and  training  for  health 
care  personnel  without  adversely  affecting 
the  quality  of  such  education  or  training. 

Subchapter  III  of  the  new  chapter  author- 
izes the  Implementation  of  a  pUot  program 
for  assistance  in  the  establishment  of  new 
public  nonprofit  medical,  other  health  pro- 
fessions, and  allied  health  schools  and  area 
health  education  centers,  if  located  in 
proximity  to  and  operated  to  conjunction 
with  VA  medical  faculties. 

Section  5065  in  the  new  subchapter  sets 
forth  the  pxirposes  of  the  new  subchapter, 
as  described  above. 

Section  5066  in  the  new  subchapter  defines 
the  term  'area  health  education  center,' 
'health  professions  school'  (Includes  nurs- 
ing) and  'state.'  Accreditation,  or  reasonable 
likelihood  thereof,  by  recognized  bodies  is 
required  as  a  precondition  to  assistance. 

Section  5067  in  the  Tiew  subchapter. — Sub- 
section (a)  describes  the  assistance  which 
may  be  provided  to  eligible  institutions  to 
three  clauses  as  follows: 

Clause  (1)  of  the  new  subsection. — Leas- 
ing to  the  college  or  university  of  land, 
buildings  and  other  structures  (Including 
equipment  therein)  iinder  the  control  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  establishment  and  operation  of 
a  school  or  center  as  defined  in  new  section 
5066.  Adopting  the  general  proposals  to  sec- 
tion 301  of  the  administration's  sponsored 
bUl  (S.  1924),  the  clause  provides  that  any 
lease  made  pursuant  to  new  subchapter  II 
of  new  chapter  82  would  be  authorized  to 
be  made  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
section  5  of  title  41,  United  States  Code, 
which  requires  advertising  where  the  lease 
exceeds  $500.  Since  any  lease  under  this 
section  would  not  be  for  commercial  pur- 
poses, but  only  for  health,  or  educational 
purposes,  advertlstog  In  these  cases  serves  no 
useful  purpose  but  does  Involve  time  and 
expense  that  is  considered  unnecessary. 

In  addition,  any  lease  under  this  sub- 
chapter would  be  exempt  from  the  provisions 
of  section  303b  of  title  40,  which  bars  lease 
provisions  calling  for  alteration,  repair,  or 
Improvement  of  such  leased  property  as  part 
of  the  consideration  for  the  rental  to  be  paid. 
Under  the  proposed  change,  the  lessee  would 
be  permitted  to  maintain,  protect  or  restore 
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property  where  such  property  U  learnd  to 
public  or  Donproflt  organizations.  In  iiego« 
tlatlng  the  rental  value,  practice  la  to  Mt  a 
rate  that  will  serve  to  recapture  the  ralue 
of  all  services  provided  by  the  Ooveru  nent. 
In  some  Instances.  If  the  lessee  were  re^  ulred 
to  provide  for  maintenance  and  protect  on  oX 
the  property  leased,  the  Veterans'  Ac  min- 
istration could  be  relieved  of  certain  ezp  snaes 
for  materials  and  personnel. 

Clause  (2)  of  the  new  subsection. — E  rten- 
alon,  remodeling,  or  repair  of  bulldlngi  >  and 
structures  (Including  the  provision  of  1  iltlal 
equipment  or  the  replacement  of  obsoli  te  or 
worn  out  equipment — reference  to  the  iddl- 
tlon  of  hospital  teaching  beds  In  the  or:  glnal 
bill  was  deleted  as  redundant)  to  the  e  rtent 
necessary  to  make  the  VA  hospital  In  ]ues- 
tlon  suitable  for  use  as  a  health  care  per- 
sonnel training  school  or  area  health  e  luca- 
tlon  center  facility. 

Clause  (3)  of  the  new  subsection.- -Pay- 
ment of  grants  to  support  the  costs  of  fi  culty 
salaries  during  the  first  seven  years  i  f  the 
school  or  center's  operation,  such  st  pport 
to  represent  not  more  than  90  percent  >f  the 
cost  of  faculty  salaries  during  the  first  three 
years  of  operation  and  not  more  than  10.  70, 
60,  and  60  percent  during  the  sucaedlng 
(our  years  of  operation. 

Subsection  (b)  of  the  new  section.— Para- 
graph (1)  sets  forth  requirements  that  must 
be  Included  in  the  agreement  with  tl  e  in- 
stitution, entered  into  by  the  Adminla  xator 
pursuant  to  new  section  6067(a) ,  as  fol  lows: 

Clause  (A)  in  the  new  subsect ton .-VThat 
state  or  other  financial  support  for  thi  pro- 
posed school  or  center  be  adequate.  Pi  ssent 
section  6035(a)  (6)  reqiUres  similar  i  uur- 
ances  in  connection  with  the  appllcatli  in  by 
a  state  for  V.A.  construction  grants  for  state 
veterans  nursing  facilities.  The  origlial  S. 
2219  clause  (A)  required  the  college  oi  uni- 
versity to  submit  a  plan  whereby  it  a  pwed 
to  provide  during  the  term  of  the  tgree- 
ment  its  share  of  the  financial  support  fi  ir  the 
proposed  school  or  center,  including  full 
financial  support  for  all  programs  esssntlal 
to  assure  that  the  school  will  mee ;  the 
accreditation  standards  of  appropriat)  ac- 
creditation bodies  approved  for  such  pt  rpose 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  of  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  andj  Wel- 
fare. This  language  is  deleted  in  ore  er  to 
provide  the  Administrator  more  flex  bllity 
in  connection  with  this  condition,  altl  lough 
the  original  provision  should  be  refer  ed  to 
for  guidance. 

Clause  (B)  in  the  new  subsection.-  -Tbtit 
the  overall  plans  for  the  school  or  (enter 
must  meet  such  professional  and  other  s  and- 
ards  as  the  Administrator  deems  appro]  rlate 
in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Hi  alth. 
Education,  and  Welfare;  and  must  in  ;lude 
significant  programs  for  cooperative  later- 
disciplinary  training  among  health  piofes- 
sions  and  allied  health  schools,  with  en  pha- 
sis  on  the  use  of  the  team  approach  In  pro- 
viding health  services,  traming  for  new  oles. 
types  or  levels  of  health  care  manpower  ( In- 
cluding training  of  physicians',  dentist)',  or 
other  health  professions'  assistants  ai  d/or 
nurse  practitioners) .  providing  for  c  treer 
mobility,  or  programs  for  recruiting,  eiroU- 
Ing.  and  retaining  qualified  Individuals  who 
due  to  socioeconomic  factors  are  finani  lally 
or  otherwise  disadvantaged. 

Clause  (C)  in  the  new  subsection. —  Phat 
the  school  or  center  must  maintain  mut  tally 
beneficial  arrangements  with  the  Vete-ans' 
Administration  medical  facility  with  ix  hlcb 
it  is  associated. 

Clause  (D)  <n  the  new  subsectton.— mat 
the  school  must  show  that  there  is  reasoi  table 
assurance  that  with  the  aid  of  an  agree  nent 
under  new  section  6067(a)  It  would  mee  t  the 
accreditation  standards  of  t^jproprlate  bi  dies. 
This  requirement  was  strongly  support*  d  by 
the  American  Medical  Association  of  Mi  dlcal 
Collegea  in  its  testimony. 

Paragraph  (2)  of  the  new  subsection  d  rects 


that  any  agreement  entered  Into  pursuant 
to  subchapter  ni  shall  contain  such  terma 
and  conditions  as  ttie  Administrator  deems 
necessary  and  appropriate  to  protect  the 
interest  of  the  United  SUtea. 

Subsection  (c)  of  the  new  section  limits 
the  Administrator  to  providing  assistance  in 
the  establishment  of  a  total  number  of  no 
more  than  ten  new  health  InstltuUons.  which 
may  be  public  nonprofit  health  professions 
and  allied  health  schools  or  area  health 
education  centers,  and  directs  that  schools 
and  centers  established  with  assistance  under 
subchapter  III  shall  be  geographically  dis- 
persed throughout  the  United  States. 

Subsection  (d)  of  the  new  section  author- 
izes the  Administrator,  in  aooordance  with 
reg\ilations,  to  recover  from  recipients  of 
assistance  under  the  new  subchapter  m. 
the  facUlUes  which  were  estabUabed  with 
such  assistance — and  authc»lzea  an  action  In 
the  appropriate  Federal  District  Court  to 
make  such  recovery — when  he  finds  that  (1) 
the  school  has  faUed  to  gain  accreditation 
within  a  reasonable  time;  (2)  it  is  accredited 
but  has  failed  to  carry  out  substantially  the 
terms  of  the  agreement  entered  Into  under 
the  new  section  6067(a):  or  (3)  It  is  no 
longer  operated  for  the  purposes  for  which 
the  assistance  was  granted. 

Subchapter  IV  of  the  new  chapter  pro- 
vides for  assistance  to  VA  affiliated  medical, 
other  health  professions,  and  allied  health 
schools  and  other  care  health  manpower 
training  institutions,  and  area  health  educa- 
tion centers  in  order  to  assist  such  Institu- 
tions to  expand  and  improve  their  capacities 
to  train  health  manpower. 

Section  5071  in  the  new  subchapter  sets 
forth  the  purpose  of  the  new  subchapter,  as 
described  above. 

Section  5072  in  the  new  subchapter  defines 
the  term  "eligible  institution"  as  being  a 
nonprofit  public  or  private  health  professions 
scho<^  of  the  type  defined  in  section  6066(2). 
area  health  education  center  of  the  type  de- 
fined in  section  6066(1),  or  institution  for 
the  training  or  education  of  allied  health  or 
other  health  personnel,  which  maintains  an 
affiliation  with  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
Unlike  subchapter  in.  assistance  under  Sub- 
chapter rv  is  available  for  nonprofit  private 
as  well  as  public  institutions,  whereas  new 
subchc^iter  III  Includes  only  public  institu- 
tions. 

Sectton  5073  in  the  new  subchapter.— Sub- 
section (a)  provides  that  grant  applications 
from  eligible  institutions  to  carry  out  proj- 
ects and  programs  for  the  expansion  and  im- 
provement of  the  Institution's  capacity  to 
train  health  care  manpower  must  Include 
plans  to  carry  out  projected  programs. 
Grants  which  provide  for  the  construction  of 
facilities  may  support  only  the  extension, 
expansion,  alteration.  Improvement,  remodel- 
ing or  repair  of  existing  structures  (Includ- 
ing provision  of  initial  equipment  and  re- 
placement of  obsolete  or  womout  equip- 
ment) . 

Subsection  (b)  of  the  new  section  author- 
izes approval  of  applications  for  a  grant  im- 
der  new  section  6073  only  If  the  Administra- 
tor finds,  in  consultation  with  the  HSW  Sec- 
retary, as  follows: 

Clause  1  of  the  new  subsection. — ^Tbat  the 
grant  will  be  for  a  project  or  program  which 
will  make  a  significant  contribution  to  im- 
proving the  education  (including  continuing 
education)  or  training  program  of  the  eli- 
gible Institution  and  will  also  result  in  a  sub- 
stantial Increase  in  the  number  of  students 
trained  at  the  Institution; 

Clause  2  of  the  new  subsection. — That 
there  Is  assurance  that  the  increase  In  the 
nimiber  of  students  will  not  threaten  any 
existing  accreditation  or  compromise  the 
quality  of  training  at  the  Institution; 

Clause  3  of  the  neto  subsection.— TbaA  the 
application  provides  for  proper  fiscal  control 
and  accounting  procedures; 

Ctatue  4  of  the  new  tubseetion. — ^Tbst  the 


application  provides  for  making  approprUte 
reports  and  keeping  such  noords  m  tiM  Ad- 
mlnlstrator  may  require;  and 

Clmute  5  of  the  new  »uh$eatk>n. — ^That  tta* 
mppUeiMoa  Beta  forth  significant  programs 
for  carrying  out  the  same  InnoratlTs  pro- 
grams required  In  the  nsw  seotkm  8007(5) 
(1)  (B)  In  the  new  subchi4>ter  m. 

Section  5074  in  the  new  subchapter  pro- 
vides for  the  manner  in  which  payment  may 
be  made  pursuant  to  grants  under  subchap- 
ter IV. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Subsection  (b)  of  Section  9  makes  con- 
forming changes  In  the  table  of  parts  and 
chi4>ters  ait  the  beginning  oS  title  38  and  the 
table  of  chapters  at  the  beginning  of  part  VI 
of  title  88. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore closing.  I  want  to  express  my  per- 
sonal appreciatl<n  to  the  Senate  staff 
who  worked  so  hard  to  bring  this  bill 
from  introduction,  through  hearings 
and  subcommittee  and  full  committee 
consideration,  to  the  floor  for  passage 
this  morning.  Most  particularly.  I  am  in- 
debted to  the  tireless  and  dedicated  ef- 
forts of  JoQ  Steinberg,  my  counsel, 
Louise  Ringwalt,  research  analyst,  and 
Mary  Jane  McConneU  and  Terrl  Mor- 
gan. Ouy  McMichael,  goieral  counsel  of 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee.  Tyler 
Craig,  minority  professional  staff  mem- 
ber on  the  committee,  and  Hugh  Evans 
of  the  Legislative  Counsel's  office. 

Also,  I  want  to  thank  the  Oeneral 
Counsel's  office  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration for  the  always  exc^ent  qual- 
ity of  its  technical  assistance  through- 
out our  preparation  and  consideraticm  of 
this  legislation:  particularly  Al  Bro- 
naugh.  Associate  Oeneral  Counsel.  Bob 
Coy,  Assistant  Oeneral  Counsel,  and 
Charlie  Johnston,  Deputy  Assistant  Oen- 
eral Counsel. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  also  to  express 
my  continuing  admiration  for  the  lead- 
ership in  veterans'  matters  in  the  Con- 
gress of  my  good  friend  from  Texas  (Mr. 
TiAGui) ,  chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  in  the  other  body.  We 
have  worked  together  closely  on  veterans' 
affairs  since  I  came  to  the  Senate  3  years 
ago.  His  staff  and  mine  have  already 
conferred  extensively  on  this  measure 
and  the  differences  between  the  House 
and  Senate  version.  We  have  already 
taken  into  consideratirai  the  results  of 
those  consultations  in  many  places  in 
the  committee  substitute,  and  I  believe 
the  basic  thrusts  of  the  Senate  bill  will 
be  acceptable  to  the  other  body.  I  feel 
confldeut  we  can  agree  readily  upon  a 
bin  to  send  to  the  President  without  the 
need  for  a  conference. 

Mr.  President,  I  appreciate  the  cour- 
tesy and  cooperation  of  the  assistant  ma- 
jority leader  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byhd)  and 
the  minority  leadership  in  calling  the  bill 
up  this  morning.  I  also  am  very  grateful 
for  the  great  support  and  contributions 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  (Mr.  Hartki),  and  the  co- 
operation of  the  rankmg  minority  mem- 
ber (Mr.  Thttriiond).  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Health  .ind  Hospitals  (Mr.  Hamskm). 

Mr.  President,  the  VA  operates  the 
country's  largest  medical  system — 166 
hospitals  and  202  outpatient  clinics — and 
is  affiliated  with  84  medical.  52  dental. 
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and  304  nursing  schools,  and  400  insti- 
tutions at  higher  learning  which  train 
health  tare  personnel.  The  bill  we  are 
about  to  pass  this  morning  aims  to  utilize 
to  the  fullest  extent  these  extensive  VA 
facilities  and  relationships  to  overcome 
current  national  health-care  shortages 
and  to  meet  today's  pressing  medical 
needs.  EInactment  of  the  committee  sub- 
stitute will  insure  both  maximum  utiliza- 
tion of  the  VA  potential  for  training 
health-care  personnel  and  the  highest 
quality  medical  services  for  the  veteran. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  House 
Joint  Resolution  748  be  amended  by 
striking  out  all  after  the  resolving  clause 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  text  of 
S.  2219,  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  on  April  21.  1972;  that 
is,  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  for  the  bill. 

The  AiTTINO  PRESUDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  California. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  express  my  strong  support  for 
8.  2219,  the  Veterans'  Administration 
Health  Manpower  Training  Act  of  1972, 
which  was  reported  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  on  April  21, 
1972. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  encourage 
the  utilization,  to  the  fullest  extent,  of 
the  capacity  of  VA  hospitals  and  other 
VA  health  facillUes  for  the  training  and 
education  of  physicians,  dentists,  nurses, 
and  other  health  professionals,  including 
the  training  of  paraprof  esslonals  such  as 
physicians'  assistants  and  nurse  prac- 
titioners. In  order  to  achieve  this  objec- 
tive, the  committee  bill  proposes  to  im- 
prove the  capacity  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration to  train  these  personnel  by 
maximizing  the  potential  of  VA  medictd 
resources  in  order  that  the  VA  can  exert 
leadership  within  the  medical  commu- 
nity in  providing  these  highly  innovative 
health  manpower  education  and  training 
programs. 

S.  2219  authorizes  programs  which  will 
make  available  a  continuing  medical 
education  for  the  health  care  staff  of  VA 
hospitals,  the  staffs  of  other  Federal 
medical  facilities,  and  members  of  the 
surrounding  medical  community.  These 
programs  would  operate  on  a  reimburs- 
able basis  and  would  utilize  certain  VA 
hospitals  as  regional  medical  centers. 
This  approach  will  serve  a  dual  purpose, 
in  that  it  will  keep  existing  VA  medical 
care  centers  modem  and  innovative  and 
at  the  same  time  help  the  VA  to  recruit 
new  and  high  quality  health  profession- 
als. This  bill  also  directs  that,  to  the 
extent  feasible,  all  new  VA  hospitals  are 
to  be  constructed  in  close  proximity  to  a 
medical  school. 

The  total  amount  authorized  by  this 
bill  is  $125  million  per  year  for  7  years 
beginning  with  fiscal  year  1973,  which 
would  be  allocated  as  follows: 

Up  to  30  percent  of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated each  year  could  be  used  for 
expansion  of  the  VA's  own  hospital  edu- 
cation and  training  capacity  through  re- 
modeling and  renovation  of  existing 
facilities  to  provide  for  expanded  edu- 
cation programs  as  well  as  through  spe- 


cial allocations  to  particular  VA  hospi- 
tals to  develop  and  Initiate  Improved 
programs  for  education  and  training. 

No  less  than  25  percent  of  the  total 
amount  appropriated  could  be  used  for 
VA  grants  to  State  Institutions  to  as- 
sist them  in  the  establishment  of  up 
to  10  new  medical  and  allied  health 
professions  schools  or  area  health  edu- 
cation centers. 

Any  unused  balances  could  be  used  for 
VA  grants  to  any  nonprofit  medical  and 
other  health  professions  training  cen- 
ter which  maintains  a  teaching  i^Bll- 
ation  with  the  VA  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery.  These  grants 
would  be  for  the  purpose  of  expanding 
and  Improving  the  capacity  of  those  in- 
stitutions to  train  health  manpower,  and 
while  they  could  be  used  to  remodel  ex- 
isting facilities,  they  could  not  be  used 
for  the  construction  of  new  facilities. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  Veterans' 
Administration  is  uniquely  qualified  to 
make  an  enormous  contribution  to  the 
conception  and  development  of  new 
methods  of  training  of  health  personnel. 
I  believe  that  S.  2219  will  give  the  agency 
the  needed  authority  and  the  resources 
to  make  that  contribution,  and  In  addi- 
tion, it  will  insure  better  care  for  vet- 
erans In  existing  facilities  and  take  us 
one  step  nearer  to  achieving  adequate 
health  care  for  all  of  the  American 
people. 

Mr.  THtJRMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  add  my  support  to  S.  2219,  the 
Veterans'  Administration  HealUi  Mrn- 
power  Training  Act  of  1972,  of  which  I 
am  a  cosponsor. 

This  bill  will  use  our  present  Veterans' 
Administration  hospitals  and  facilities 
for  the  training  of  physicians,  dentists, 
and  other  health  professionals.  In  order 
to  assure  an  adequate  supply  of  health 
personnel  for  the  medical  care  of  our 
veterans,  it  is  essential  that  prompt  ac- 
tion be  taken  on  this  bill. 

S.  2219  will  expand  current  training 
measures  of  the  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery;  provide  new  hospitals  in 
close  proximity  to  a  medical  school  which 
agrees  to  afiBliate  with  the  VA;  expand 
VA  hospital  education  and  training  ca- 
pacity; assist  in  establishing  10  new 
medical  schools;  and  will  authorize  ap- 
propriations of  $125  million  annually  for 
this  nationwide  program. 

Mr.  President,  VA  hospitals  have  of- 
fered hospital  based  education  experi- 
ence to  most  of  the  Nation's  medical 
schools  for  25  years.  During  1971  more 
than  50,000  students  participated  in 
trtuning  at  VA  institutions.  The  contri- 
bution of  the  VA  to  health  education  has 
thus  been  a  larger  one  and  the  capacity 
exists  for  an  even  larger  contribution  in 
the  futture. 

The  success  and  productivity  of  the 
partnership  between  the  Federal  Vet- 
erans' Administration  and  our  higher 
education  system  has  had  great  support 
throughout  the  entire  health  care  system. 
EUght  hundred  eighty-five  colleges  and 
universities  involved  in  allied  health  pro- 
fessions have  some  sort  of  affiliation 
agreements  with  neighboring  Veterans' 
Administration  facilities.  There  are  over 
1,000  Junior  and  community  colleges  with 


programs  in  health  "ducation.  An  esti- 
mated 2,000  clinical  facilities  also  offer 
training  in  allied  health  fields. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  these  programs 
are  interested  in  meeting  the  demand  on 
our  health  system  by  training  needed 
professionals  in  the  new  techniques. 
However,  rising  costs  of  construction  and 
instruction  could  very  well  mean  that 
many  of  these  programs,  which  have  al- 
ready proven  themselves,  will  be  lost. 
This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  such  a 
plan  as  that  outlined  in  S.  2219  is 
necessary. 

Another  required  ingredient  of  health 
education  is  clinical  practice  within  an 
allied  health  facility.  One  of  the  major 
roadblocks  to  the  development  of  such 
programs  is  the  shortage  of  clinical  sites 
for  these  programs.  The  need  is  critical 
for  community  colleges  and  universities 
as  this  clinical  shortage  reduces  the 
number  of  students  that  can  be  admitted 
to  education  programs. 

Another  serious  roadblock  is  the  ab- 
sence of  well  qualified  instructors. 
Teacher  preparation  already  carries  a 
high  priority;  but  without  ready  means 
to  expand  our  educational  facilities  this 
need  cannot  be  met.  Program  aid,  in- 
struction space  and  teacher  preparation 
can  be  enhanced  by  proper  support  from 
the  Veterams'  Administration. 

Mr.  President,  using  the  strength  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  system  will 
bring  us  nearer  to  the  achievement  of 
our  health  goals  for  society.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  to  join  with  me 
in  supporting  this  legislation  and  in 
furthering  our  national  health  standard. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  Senate  is  considering  one  of  the 
major  pieces  of  health  legislation  of  this 
session  of  Congress — S.  2219.  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  Health  Manpower 
Training  Act  of  1972,  which  the  Senate 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  has  re- 
ported favorably,  significantiy  improves 
the  VA's  health  programs  and  conse- 
quently national  health  programs. 

In  the  United  States,  we  know  of  se- 
vere shortages  of  medically  trained  per- 
sonnel. Por  example,  the  country  needs 
a  minimmn  of  48,000  additional  doctors 
and  17,800  dentists  to  insure  Americans 
of  adequate  health  care.  Faced  with  this 
shortage,  we  must  progress  toward  the 
fulfillment  of  the  Government's  respon- 
sibility of  insuring  medical  care  for  all 
Americans  £ind  veterans  in  particular. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  I  have  joined 
Senator  Cranston,  the  distinguished 
manager  of  this  bill,  in  sponsoring  the 
legislation  before  us.  This  bill  auidresses 
itself  to  the  need  for  medical  personnel 
and  for  improving  facilities  in  Veterans' 
Administration  hospitals  and  related 
facilities. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  has  an 
unusual  and  Important  position  in  the 
realm  of  health  services  as  it  operates 
the  largest  medical  care  system  in  the 
United  States.  The  size,  diversity,  and 
quality  of  medical  services,  and  relative 
freedom  from  restrictive  licensing  and 
regulations  permit  considerable  innova- 
tion and  expansion  of  VA  health  training 
programs.  Furthermore,  the  VA's  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  Is 
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now  actively  affiliated  with  84  medical 
schools,  52  dental  schools  as  we  1  as 
nursing  schools,  colleges,  and  ux  iver- 
sities. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportun  ty  to 
comment  on  a  few  points  of  th(  bill 
which  seem  to  be  most  significant.  First, 
it  expands  the  mandate  of  the  WA  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  t  3  as- 
sist in  providing  an  adequate  supp  y  of 
health  care  manpower  for  national  i  eeds 
in  addition  to  providing  complete  n  ledi- 
cal  and  hospital  service  for  veteians. 
This  expansion  of  the  VA's  hospital  edu- 
cation and  training  capacity  will  b<  ac- 
complished by  remodeling  and  rem  vat- 
ing  existing  facilities  and  by  developing 
improved  methods  of  education  and 
training. 

A  serious  problem  facing  the  Viei  nam 
era  veteran  is  employment.  In  M  irch, 
the  unemployment  rate  for  young  vet- 
erans was  9.8  percent.  This  progran  of 
expanded  training  would  emphasizn  re- 
cruiting and  training  veterans  with  i  ned- 
ical  military  occupational  skills  so  that 
they  may  build  on  their  military  ex  )eri- 
ence  to  pursue  civilian  health  caree  rs. 

S.  2219  also  directs  that,  to  the  e:  tent 
feasible,  any  new  VA  hospital  is  to  be 
constructed  in  proximity  to  a  me  ileal 
school.  This  would  maximize  the  h»spi- 
tal's  potential  to  serve  as  a  training  cen- 
ter. I  am  very  interested  in  this  impor- 
tant provision  because  of  the  parti(  ular 
situation  in  southern  New  Jersey.  I  lave 
been  working  with  the  entire  New  J(  rsey 
congressional  delegation  and  Governor 
Cahill  to  secure  funds  for  the  const  ruc- 
tion of  a  new  VA  hospital  which  w  suld 
serve  the  nearly  300,000  veterans  who 
live  in  southern  New  Jersey.  At  this  t  Ime, 
we  are  seeking  money  for  planning  and 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  has  comm  tted 
itself  to  building  a  medical  school  in  :on- 
junction  with  the  hospital. 

S.  2219  also  provides  for  the  extension 
of  grants  to  public  nonprofit  instituiions 
to  assist  in  the  establishment  of  up  io  10 
new  schools  of  medicine  and  otiier  h(  alth 
professions.  This  assistance  could  inc  lude 
leasing  cost-free  unused  VA  h06>ltal 
space  and  other  health  facilities,  imp  rov- 
ing and  extending  such  facilities  to  r  lake 
them  suitable  for  educational  purp)6es. 
and  reimbursement  of  salaries  paid  for 
the  first  7  years  of  the  operation  of]  the 
new  school  or  center. 

A  final  important  provision  of  thi^bill 
to  enhance  the  health  care  service^  In 
the  coimtry  Is  made  for  consultafon 
with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educat 
and  Welfare  and  academic  accredit 
bodies  to  insure  the  maintenance  of 
standards  of  education  and  health 
provided  by  the  facilities. 

S.   2219   authorizes   $125   million 
year  for  the  next  7  years  to  be  sp< 
implementing  these  programs. 

It  is  clear  that  we  must  make  a  stibng 
commitment  to  improving  health  sen  Ices 
In  this  coimtry.  I  believe  that  great  p;  og- 
ress In  this  direction  can  be  made  by 
working  through  the  Veteran's  Admi  ils- 
tration  Department  of  Medicine  and  i  lur- 
gery.  8.  2219  makes  such  a  commltn  lent 
and  will  imquestionably  raise  the  cal  Iber 
of  health  care  in  this  coimtry.  j 

I  want  to  commend  Senator  Crams  roM, 


chairman  of  the  Health  and  Hospital 
Subcommittee  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee,  and  a  most  valued  member 
of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee, for  developing  this  important 
legislation.  His  conscientious  study  and 
work  has  resulted  in  developing  this  vital 
program  which  fills  a  critical  need  by 
providing  veterans  with  the  health  serv- 
ices they  rightly  deserve  and  a  substan- 
tial improvement  in  the  general  health 
care  in  America. 

yXTKKANS'     AOMINIBTSATION    CAN     CONTmiBTm 
SIONinCANTLT    TO    HEALTH    CABK 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
a  privilege  to  Join  my  colleagues  on  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  in  recom- 
mending this  legislation.  It  will  signifi- 
cantly expand  the  role  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  by  increasing  health  care 
manpower  for  the  benefit  of  our  veter- 
ans, in  fact  for  the  benefit  of  all 
Americans. 

The  health  care  crisis  in  our  Nation 
grows  more  acute  each  day.  It  is  a  com- 
plex problem.  And  it  is  receiving  the 
careful  study  of  many  organizations  and, 
of  course,  the  Congress.  This  bill,  S.  2219, 
the  Veterans'  Administration  Health 
Manpower  Training  Act  of  1972,  can  help 
alleviate  this  crisis. 

By  this  measure,  we  are  authorizing 
the  expansion  of  the  function  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  to  include  assist- 
ing in  providing  an  adequate  supply  of 
health  care  manpower  for  national 
needs. 

Our  country  needs  additional  physi- 
cians, dentists,  nurses,  other  health 
professionals,  allied  health  professionals 
and  paraprofessionals  and  other  health 
manpower,  including  new  types  of 
health  care  personnel  such  as  physi- 
cians' assistants,  dentists'  assistants,  and 
nurse  practitioners. 

To  meet  these  manpower  shortages  re- 
quires the  establishment  of  additional 
institutions  and  programs  to  provide  the 
necessary  training  and  education  and  in- 
novative leadership.  The  VA  is  uniquely 
qualified  to  fulfiU  this  goal,  it  has  the 
nationwide  network  of  hospitals,  clinics, 
and  extended  care  facilities  and  ongoing 
reputable  training  and  education  pro- 
grams. And  by  approving  this  measure 
we  are  challenging  the  VA  and  charging 
it  with  the  responsibility  to  be  the  leader 
in  putting  its  medical  resources  to  work 
in  meeting  the  great  national  need  for 
additional  and  new  types  of  health 
manpower. 

The  major  provisions  to  attain  this 
goal  are  a  nllot  program  authorizing  the 
VA  to  assist  in  the  creation  of  up  to  10 
new  nonprofit  medical  and  other  health 
professions  and  allied  health  schools;  the 
expansion  of  its  own  education  and 
training  r>rograms:  and  assistance  to 
institutions  which  maintain  a  teaching 
affiliation  with  the  VA  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  to  increase  and 
expand  the  capacity  of  those  institu- 
tions to  train  health-care  manpower. 

Mr.  President.  I  strongly  believe  that 
all  of  us  will  be  recipients  of  the  benefits 
bf  this  legislation.  Our  veterans  will  be 
assured  continuing  high  quality  medical 
care  with  the  most  recent  techniques  and 


innovations  in  health  care.  New  health 
manpower  fields  and  personnel  will  be 
more  quickly  and  effectively  incorporated 
into  our  health  care  system.  And  all 
Americans  will  have  greater  access  to 
medical  personnel  which  will  be  in- 
creased by  this  legislation. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  House  will  adopt 
the  Senate'b  more  expanded  and  compre- 
hensive plan  in  putting  to  better  use  the 
Veterans'  Administration  medical  net- 
work and  that  we  will  see  the  early  imple- 
mentation of  this  effort  to  alleviate  the 
health  manpower  shortage. 

Our  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  has 
carefully  considered  this  new  approach 
to  the  supply  of  health  personnel  and  this 
expansion  of  the  VA  medical  system  and 
purpose.  I  believe  we  are  making  a  vital 
and  important  step  forwtu-d  by  our 
recommendations  of  action.  The  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Cranston)  is  con- 
tinuing his  effective  leadership  in  the 
area  of  veterans  health  care  by  his 
activities  of  this  legislation.  I  am  pleased 
to  cosponsor  this  vital  measure  and  to 
have  worked  within  our  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  to  bring  it  to  the  Senate 
for  approval. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  Health  Iidanpower 
Training  Act  of  1971  will  provide  much 
needed  assistance  to  schools  of  medicine 
and  allied  health  care  preparing  per- 
sonnel for  the  increasing  responsibility 
in  care  of  the  people. 

The  need  for  increasing  these  profes- 
sionals has  been  well  documented.  The 
community  need  continues  to  be  greater 
than  the  source  can  accommodate  with 
current  structures  and  budgets.  There  is 
a  great  need  for  the  VA  hospitals  to  be 
prime  movers  in  coordination  with  the 
local  State  and  regicHial  plans  for  health 
training  system  approach  to  meet  health 
manpower  needs. 

The  colleges  through  such  a  bill  could 
first,  expand  existing  programs;  second, 
provide  multldlscipllned  laboratories  that 
would  keep  down  cost  of  duplication  of 
expensive  equipment;  third,  assist  with 
better  utilization  the  scarce  highly  spe- 
cialized structures  in  health  occupations; 
fourth,  have  more  clinical  facilities  of  a 
variety  with  experience  available  for 
teaching  health  workers;  fifth,  do  in- 
dividual student  teaching  programs  for 
returning  veterans  and  new  career  per- 
sons. 

There  is  a  great  need  for  health  oc- 
cupation education  innovation  centers 
in  the  States.  This  bill  could  assist  in 
allowing  the  development  of  research  of 
new  programs  which  is  almost  financially 
prohibitive  by  each  individual  public  col- 
lege. Their  acceptance  into  the  revisions 
of  the  systems  of  health  care  that  is 
practically  upon  us  cannot  be  borne  by 
college  financing  alone. 

When  a  form  of  true  universal  health 
care  meets  us — and  some  will  say  It  is 
not  too  far  away— there  will  be  an  in- 
crease in  price  in  health  manpower 
training  sources. 

This  bill  could  be  a  vehicle  through 
which  programs  can  be  studied  in  light 
of  a  coordinated  system  with  the  colleges. 
The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  joint  resolution  (HJ. 
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Res.  748).  as  amended,  to  be  read  the 
third  time. 

Ttoa  Joint  resolution  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  joint  resolution  to  amend  title  38  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  authorize  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
provide  certain  assistance  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  public  nonprofit  medi- 
cal, other  health  professions,  and  allied 
health  schools  and  area  health  education 
centers  and  the  expansion  and  improve- 
ment of  health  manpower  training  pro- 
grams in  Veterans'  Administration  facil- 
ities and  in  existing  educational  institu- 
tions affiliated  with  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration; to  afford  continuing  edu- 
cation for  health  manpower  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  and  other  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  at  regional 
medical  education  centers  established 
at  Veterans'  Administration  hospitals 
throughout  the  United  States;  and  for 
other  purposes." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  S.  2219  be  indefinitely  post- 
poned. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Cranston)  ,  chief  sponsor  of  Uie 
bill  for  his  leadership  in  bringing  this 
matter  to  the  floor  and  his  splendid  man- 
agership of  the  measure  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  those  remarks,  and  for  his  coopera- 
tion and  advice  in  helping  me  get  tlie  bill 
moving  and  passed  as  quickly  as  we  have. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. At  this  time,  in  accordance  with 
the  previous  order,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  was 
to  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Brock)  may  proceed  now  under  the  or- 
der, and  that  the  time  allotted  under 
the  order  with  respect  to  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  follow  thereafter. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock)  is  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


EDUCATION:  SMALL  RETURNS  ON 
A  BIG  INVESTMENT 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  quality 
public  education  is  essential  if  America 
is  to  maintain  her  i:t>le  of  leadership  in 
world  affairs.  Americans  are  spending 
bilUons  for  quality  education  for  all,  but 
are  not  getting  it.  It  is  time  for  Ameri- 
cans to  demand  a  decent  return  en  the 
tremendous  financial  investment  they 
have  made  in  education. 

We  have  utterly  failed  to  come  up  with 
ccostmctive,  creative  solutions  to  our 
education  problems.  We  have  setiied  for 


sensational,  simplistic  solutions  that  have 
created  more  problems  than  they  have 
solved. 

It  was  assumed,  on  very  littte  evidence : 

First,  that  more  money  made  better 
quality  education,  and 

Second,  that  busing  was  necessary  to 
make  it  equal. 

School  expenditures  went  from  $18.5 
bllUon  in  1965  to  $40  blUlon  this  year,  and 
busing  was  ordered  in  many  cities.  Re- 
cent studies  prove  that  more  spending 
does  not  make  quality  education,  nor 
does  busing  make  It  equal. 

We  need: 

First,  to  make  a  close  examination  of 
our  education  programs  tuid  scrap  those 
that  have  proven  ineffective. 

Second,  to  test  new  ideas  in  education 
and  implement  those  that  prove  effective. 

QUAUTT  EDUCATION :  AN  ESSENTIAL  GOAL 

America  has  always  recognized  quality 
education  as  an  essential  goal,  but  It  has 
not  been  reached.  The  Office  of  Educa- 
tion estimates  that  24  million  Americans 
18  years  and  over  are  "functicoially  illi- 
terate"—they  cannot  read,  write,  or 
count  at  a  fifth-grade  level.  Yet,  only  6.4 
million  Americans,  14  years  and  over, 
have  not  had  at  least  5  years  of  school. 
This  does  not  say  much  for  the  quality 
of  education  received  by  17.6  million  of 
these  Americans. 

Several  years  8«o  it  was  recognized 
that  quality  education  was  not  b^ng  pro- 
vided. The  standard  liberal  answer  to  any 
problem  was  applied — spend  more  money. 
A  myriad  of  programs  resulted.  Un- 
fortunately we  did  not  ask  ourselves  what 
goes  into  a  quality  education. 

Hie  quality  of  education  was  measured 
by  its  input  rather  than  its  output.  It  was 
assumed  that  lower  teacher-class  ratios, 
higher  teachers'  salaries,  larger  libraries, 
more  equipment,  tuid  so  forth,  all  calling 
for  more  money,  would  guarantee  quality 
education.  School  expenditures  rose  at  an 
astonishing  rate.  Class  sizes  were  lowered, 
teachers'  salaries  raised,  libraries  en- 
larged, and  new  equipment  bought.  Qual- 
ity of  education  was  measured  by  those 
inputs  and  assumed  to  be  good.  This 
theory  of  quality  education  has  been 
demolished  by  a  numl)er  of  studies. 

In  1967,  the  Coleman  report  destroyed 
the  assumption  that  high  financial  input 
produces  quality  educational  output. 
James  Coleman  analyzed  the  findings 
this  way: 

The  evidence  revealed  that  witlUn  broad 
geographic  regions,  and  for  each  racial  and 
ethnic  group,  the  physical  and  economic  re- 
sources going  Into  a  school  had  very  Uttle 
relationship  to  the  achievements  coming  out 
of  It. 

Does  this  Justify  donands  for  more 
and  more  education  spending? 

Funds  which  went  into  poorer  schools 
under  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965  have 
proven  very  ineffective.  Of  189  programs 
aimed  at  reading  scores  there  were  58 
programs  with  positive  gains,  50  with 
losses,  and  81  programs  with  no  signi- 
ficant change.  Surprisingly,  some  of  the 
least  expensive  programs  were  the  most 
effective  and  vice  versa.  A  recent  Gov- 
ernment-sponsored report  by  the  Ameri- 
can Institutes  for  Research  found  that 
on  the  average  the  most  effective  proj- 


ects cost  $279  per  student,  while  the 
least  effective  project  averaged  $513  in 
one  State  and  $395  in  another.  Despite 
the  revelation  that  more  money  does  not 
provide  quality  education,  many  con- 
tinue to  demand  more  and  more  educa- 
tion spending. 

EQUAL  EDUCATIONAL  OPPOET UMITI :    UK 
GOAL 


Equal  educational  (^portunity  Is  an 
equally  essential  goal.  Early  analysis  of 
the  Coleman  RepOTt  Indicated  that  black 
lower-class  children,  integrated  into  a 
white  middle-class  enviitmment,  per- 
formed better  than  in  a  lower-class  black 
envinxxment.  We  were  told  that  black 
exposure  to  a  white  environment  was 
necessary  for  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunity. Many  liberal  Judges  made  a  mis- 
take similar  to  that  made  earlier  by 
liberal  legislators — they  Jumped  to  a 
major  policy  decision  on  the  basis  of  a 
fallacious  theory.  A  misinterpretation  of 
the  Coleman  report  led  them  to  order 
massive  busing  in  many  cities.  Lata: 
study  of  the  Coleman  report  has  indi- 
cated that  the  poor  black  children  did 
better  not  because  they  were  in  a  white 
environment,  but  because  they  were  in  a 
middle-class  environment.  Herbert  J. 
Kesling,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
middle-class  environment  aids  education, 
but  that  there  is  "no  good  evidence"  that 
integration  by  itself  does  much  to  raise 
the  achievement  of  low-income  Negroes. 
Many  have  continued  to  demand  more 
busing,  and  have  gotten  it. 

Harvard  University  recently  sponsored 
an  in-depth  study  of  the  Coleman  report 
by  expats  in  education,  civil  rights, 
sociology,  and  statistics.  In  it,  Samuel 
Bowles  and  Henry  M.  Levin  found  that 
the  conclusion  that  Negro  achievement 
is  positively  associated  with  the  propor- 
tion of  fellow  students  who  are  white  was 
not  supported  by  the  evidence  of  the 
Coleman  report.  It  found  the  combin- 
ing of  socioeconomic  classes  accounted 
for  slight  gains  by  low-class  blacks 
placed  in  middle-class  white  schools. 
Thomas  Pettigrew,  former  Chief  Con- 
sultant to  the  X5S.  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission, found  that  the  gains  made  by 
poor  blacks  in  mostly  white,  middle-class 
schools  amount  to  "less  than  one-sixth  of 
the  difference  between  average  Negro 
and  white  achievement  at  grade  12. 

Daniel  P.  Moynihan  summarizes  the 
evidence  of  the  Coleman  Report  this 
way: 

After  receiving  students  who  are  unequally 
prepared,  and  unequally  supported  at  home, 
the  schools  do  not  bring  those  students  to 
educational  equality.  One  way  of  looking  at 
It  Is  that  the  school  does  not  slow  down 
those  who  are  ahead  and  speed  up  those  who 
are  behind. 

It  may  be  that  busing  slows  down  stu- 
dents who  are  ahead,  but  this  is  incon- 
sistent with  our  earlier  stated  objective — 
to  provide  quality  education.  Is  there  no 
method  of  supplying  quality  education 
and  equal  education?  The  Harvard  Study 
indicates  that  there  is. 

The  most  important  element  in  a 
child's  education  was  found  to  be  the 
family  Involvement  in  that  education. 
David  J.  Armor  said : 

Family  inputs  are  far  more  powerful  pre- 
dictors of  achievement  than  echoed  Inputs, 
and  this  is  true  for  both  new. 
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Involvement  of  the  family  was  jfound 
to  account  for  up  to  40  percent  of  t  le  ad- 
vantage In  educational  actalevemi  nt  of 
whites  over  blacks.  Equal  educatic  a  can 
best  be  achieved  by  parental  inirolve- 
ment  in  the  schools,  which  Is  most  likely 
in  a  locally  controlled,  neighborhood 
school,  and  highly  unlikely  whei  the 
child  is  bused  across  town  to  a  schc  ol  the 
parents  know  little  or  nothing  abou  ;.  The 
Coleman  report  has  been  cited  tr  lib- 
erals for  5  years  as  evidence  suppjrting 
forced  busing.  This  most  recent  ai  alysls 
indicates  that  it  can  better  be  i4ed  as 
evidence  for  opposing  it. 


Had  we  gone  a  bit  more  cautiously  In 
the  past  and  applied  experiments  such 
as  this  to  Federal  spending  and  busing 
for  racial  integration,  it  might  be  that 
we  would  have  realized  earlier  that  they 
are  not  means  for  achieving  quality  edu- 
cation for  all,  the  end  everyone  desires. 
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SOCIAL    XXFEBIMKNTATION 

We  should  be  careful  about  h<|w  we 
Invest  our  time,  money,  and  effort  The- 
ories on  education,  as  well  as  the  se  on 
other  areas  of  Government  should  be 
subjected  to  social  experiments  using 
the  scientific  method.  A  business  vould 
not  go  into  mass  production  of  a  pr  sduct 
if  the  theory  behind  the  product,  no  mat 
ter  how  logical,  were  not  tested.  This 
idea  should  be  applied  by  Qoverrment 
if  it  is  to  provide  the  public  with  th(  i  best 
services  for  its  tax  dollars.  It  was  re- 
cently applied  by  OEO  to  the  idea  oi  pet 
formance  contracting. 

Performance  contracting  is  a  method 
of  education  which  pays  educational 
firms  on  the  basis  of  improvements  ;  nade 
by  students  on  standardized  tests.  :  Carly 
reports  indicated  that  it  was  an  ar  swer 
to  all  our  education  problems.  Ri.ther 
than  Jumping  into  an  expensive  na  Ion- 
wide  program,  OEO  decided  to  run  i  so- 
cial experiment  on  the  idea. 

The  experiment  tested  the  ability  of 
education  technology  firms  to  imirove 
the  reading  and  math  abilities  of  under- 
achieving youngsters.  Eighteen  urder- 
privileged  school  districts  were  sel<  cted 
representing  urban  and  rural  areas.  One 
positive  aspect  of  this  experiment  was 
that  it  took  the  education  problens  of 
the  rural  areas  into  consideration.  ]  :du- 
cation  programs  have  for  too  long  )een 
directed  solely  at  urban  areas,  ^  hlle 
rural  areas  have  been  ignored. 

The  most  academically  deficient  stu- 
dent body  in  a  district  was  turned  )ver 
to  an  educational  firm  to  serve  as  th(  ex- 
perimental group.  The  second  most  de- 
ficient received  traditional  education  and 
served  as  the  control  group.  The  exjeri- 
ment  lasted  one  school  year.  Traditi  jnal 
education  techniques  were  used. 

Performance  contracting  was  coisid- 
ered  a  success  when  an  experimental 
class's  average  improvement  was  me- 
tenth  of  a  grade  better  than  that  ol  the 
control  group.  It  was  considered  a  fa  lure 
when  the  experimental  class's  average 
was  one-tenth  worse.  Of  212  paire  of 
classes,  31  cases  performance  contfact- 
Ing  was  considered  a  success,  in  i4  a 
faUure.  in  127  about  the  same.  T  liere 
were  positive  results  from  small,  sojth- 
em  communities.  Of  72  tests  infthe 
South,  22  found  the  experimental  g  roup 
to  be  successful,  and  only  four  a  fa  lure 
The  test  indicated  that  there  are  >osl- 
tlve  aspects  to  contract  education,  t  ut  it 
showed  that  contract  education  is  not 
the  educational  ciu^-all  it  was  orlgli  lally 
thought  to  be.  Had  there  not  been  a  test 
such  as  this  there  might  have  beeii  an 
expensive  and  fruitless  national  mo^  e  to 
contract  education. 


IlfNOTATIVX  PKOOmAMS 

There  are  many  innovative  programs 
that  show  signs  of  giving  us  quality  edu- 
cation at  primary,  secondary,  and  col- 
lege levels.  Some  involve  parents  in  that 
education,  which  is  the  primary  element 
in  Improving  the  disadvantaged's  educa- 
tion. These  ideas  if  carefully  evaluated 
and  studied  could  help  us  reach  our  goal 
of  quality  education  for  all  at  the  least 
expense  to  the  taxpayer. 

Local  control  of  the  school  system 
shows  signs  of  being  a  good  means  of  get- 
ting parents  involved  in  the  education  of 
their  children.  Gary,  Ind.,  which  is  pre- 
dominantly black,  elected  a  black  mayor 
a  few  years  ago.  He  appointed  several 
blacks  who  had  children  in  the  public 
schools  to  the  schoolboard.  They  looked 
at  the  records  of  their  public  schools, 
foimd  them  very  poor,  and  decided  to 
conduct  their  own  experiment  with  con- 
tract education.  They  turned  the  entire 
Banneker  Elementary  School  over  to  a 
private  company  for  3  years.  It  was  paid 
the  normal  per  student  cost  of  educa- 
tion. The  mraiey  was  to  be  refunded  If 
students  did  not  meet  national  norms  on 
tests. 

The  educatloQ  firm  chose  to  rely  heav- 
ily on  commimlty  personnel,  rather  than 
the  traditional  reliance  on  the  teachers. 
The  professional  teaching  staff  was  cut 
from  33  to  23,  and  26  aides  were  hired 
from  the  community.  This  move  is  in  ac- 
cord with  the  new  analysis  of  the  Cole- 
man Report — it  encourages  community 
involvement  In  education.  After  1  year 
the  results  are  very  encouraging.  The 
school  went  from  only  25  percent  of  its 
studoits  at  or  above  national  norms  on 
reading  and  mathematics  tests  to  73  per- 
cent. 

The  Gary  School  Board  is  also  consid- 
ering experimenting  with  the  voucher 
system,  a  program  which  would  force 
parents  to  become  Involved  in  education. 
Under  it  a  family  would  be  credited  with 
a  certain  amount  of  money  per  student. 
It  would  be  given  to  the  school  they 
chose  to  send  him  to.  Parents  would  pick 
the  better  schools  and  the  out-of-step 
schools  would  be  forced  to  improve.  This, 
like  the  contract  program.  Is  an  attempt 
to  apply  aspects  of  private  aiterprise  to 
education,  forcing  schools  to  provide  tax- 
payers with  the  best  quality  of  education 
for  their  money. 

Another  program  which  Is  expected  to 
more  positively  involve  the  parent  with 
the  education  of  his  child  is  the  preschool 
program  in  the  home.  It  is  being  tried 
in  Myrtle  Creek,  Oreg.,  under  an  Office  of 
Educaticm  grant.  The  program  Is  ori- 
ented around  the  home  and  the  mother. 
A  teacher  visits  the  home  once  every  2 
weeks  to  leave  a  lesson  packet  of  sug- 
gested activities  which  the  mother  can 
participate  In  with  her  child.  Group  ac- 
tivities are  held  every  6  weeks  where  a 
show-and-tell  session  is  held.  Cost  per 
student  per  year  is  reduced  from  $500  to 
$150.  There  are  38  specific  skills  which 
they  are  trying  to  develop,  but  the  main 


objective  Is  the  Involvement  of  the  par- 
ents in  the  education  of  their  child. 

Year-round  school  systems  have  been 
Instituted  in  several  places.  They  are 
sound  educationally,  psychologically,  and 
economically,  and  those  tested  have  been 
liked  by  students,  teachers,  and  parents. 
Forty  school  ssrstems  across  the  country 
are  considering  such  programs.  "Diese 
programs  attack  what  a  recent  study  has 
foimd  to  be  a  major  problem  in  equal 
education.  The  study,  conducted  by  Sto- 
vald  P.  Hayes  and  Judith  Grether.  sug- 
gests that  one  problem  in  equal  educa- 
tion is  the  use  of  long  simamer  vacations. 
Middle-class  and  lower-class  children 
progress  at  about  the  same  rate  during 
the  school  year,  but  learning  during  the 
siunmer,  as  measured  by  achievement 
tests,  almost  stops  for  lower-class  chil- 
dren, while  it  continues  at  about  the 
same  rate  for  middle-class  children. 

Prince  William  County,  Va.,  has  had 
a  very  successful  program.  Students  are 
divided  into  four  groups,  generally  by 
neighborhood.  A  group  will  go  to  school 
for  9  weeks,  then  vacation  for  3  weeks. 
The  groups  are  staggered  so  only  three- 
fourths  of  the  students  are  in  school  at 
one  time,  therefore  only  three-fourths  of 
the  classroom  space  of  a  traditional 
school  is  needed.  It  is  estimated  that 
Prince  William  will  save  at  least  $12.5 
million  in  classroom  costs  by  1980  if  it 
continues  this  program. 

Boston  University  Instituted  the  col- 
lege of  basic  studies  to  attack  the  prob- 
lem of  equal  education.  Students  denied 
admission  into  the  regular  4-year  pro- 
gram because  of  poor  academic  back- 
grounds, are  offered  admission  into  a 
2-year  program  that  exposes  them  to 
the  intellectual  environment  lacking  in 
a  lower-class  home. 

Each  student  has  only  five  instruc- 
tors— one  in  humanities,  science,  social 
science  and  rhetoric,  psychology  and 
guidance.  "Hiere  is  a  closer  student- 
teacher  relationship  through  many  in- 
formal, as  well  as  formal  meetings. 

A  Harvard  study  of  the  program  re- 
veals that  "perhaps  the  most  provocative 
aspect  of  the  college  of  basic  studies 
plan  is  that  it  provides  increased  stu- 
dent-faculty contact  by  modifying  the 
use  of  currently  available  resources, 
rather  than  by  allocating  new  resources. 
Thus  it  generates  Increased  educational 
excellence  without  Increasing  the  cost 
of  education." 

Resiilts  have  been  excellent.  Sixty-four 
percent  of  the  students  entering  the  pro- 
gram go  onto  a  4-year  institution.  36 
percent  into  Boston  University.  This  is 
outstanding  when  compared  with  the  33 
percent  national  average  success  rate  for 
2-year  institutions. 

Another  ix)6itive  aspect  of  this  program 
is  that  it  was  initiated  on  a  grant  from 
the  private  sector.  An  Esso  Education 
Foundation  grant  supported  it.  This  may 
be  a  shock  to  those  with  little  faith  in 
private  enterprise — successful  education 
programs  have  been  started  without 
Government  aid. 

Quality  vocational  education  is  neces- 
sary If  America  is  to  continue  to  lead 
the  world  in  technology.  The  unemploy- 
ment rate  among  secondary  school  grad- 
uates, with  or  without  some  college,  is 
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more  than  three  times  as  high  as  that  of 
vocational  education  graduates.  Neaily 
100  California  community  colleges  pro- 
vide Job-oriented  education  and  high 
schools  are  encoiu^ged  to  do  the  same. 
Through  these.  1  million  young  pec^le 
received  vocational  education  during  the 
1970-71  school  year.  It  might  be  a  good 
idea  if  Congress  woiild  encourage  more 
vocational  education,  possibly  by  raising 
the  level  of  GI  benefits  for  taking  voca- 
tional education,  possibly  by  raising  the 
level  of  GI  benefits  for  taking  vocational 
training  from  $135  per  month  to  what 
is  now  paid  for  college,  $175  per  month. 

The  USOE  has  encouraged  schools  to 
adopt  co<^>eratlve  partnerships  wltti  In- 
dustry. This  can  give  students  on-the- 
job  training,  without  the  schools  having 
to  purchase  expensive  equipment.  A 
student  may  also  earn  a  small  salary, 
which  might  enable  him  to  stay  in  school. 
A  good  example  of  a  cooperative  partner- 
ship occurred  following  the  1967  riots  in 
Detroit,  Clirysler  Corp.  established  one 
with  the  predominantly  black  Northwest- 
em  high  school. 

The  university  without  walls  program 
is  an  attempt  to  make  education  relevant. 
Under  it  a  student  Is  given  credit  for 
working  In  his  major  area  of  interest. 
Examples  are  supervised  internships  in 
schools,  hospitals,  museimis,  and  busi- 
nesses; tind  participation  In  the  Peace 
Corps  and  Government  agencies.  This 
program  Is  being  offered  by  17  estab- 
lished colleges  across  the  country  with 
funds  contributed  by  many  groups  in- 
cluding the  Ford  Foundation,  the  United 
Nations,  and  HEW.  Once  established,  this 
program  will  broaden  educational  oppor- 
tunities, without  requiring  students  on 
such  work-study  programs  in  their  col- 
lege communities.  Preference  would  be 
given  returning  GI's,  the  hardest  hit  by 
unemployment. 

A  PROGHKSSrVX  EDUCATIOK     POLICY 

My  arguments  today  all  point  favor- 
ably to  a  progressive  education  policy. 
Chsmge  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  provide 
quality  education  for  all,  but  we  must  be 
sure,  before  we  institute  programs  on  a 
massive  scale,  that  they  attack  the  prob- 
lems at  which  they  are  aimed. 

Ineffective  programs  of  the  past  must 
be  scrapped.  It  will  not  be  easy.  What 
OEO  Director,  Phillip  V.  Sanchez,  has 
called  "educational  monopolies"  are  more 
interested  in  guaranteeing  job  protection 
for  their  members  than  in  quality  educa- 
tion for  our  children. 

More  Importantly,  we  must  be  more 
careful  in  the  future.  We  must  test  pro- 
posals which  are  aimed  at  our  problems. 
We  must  f  imd  progrtims  which  will  solve 
them,  not  that  that  will  become  part  of 
the  enormous,  ineffective,  self-perpetu- 
ating bureaucracy  which  only  add  to 
them. 

Busing  and  massive  spending  are  both 
simplistic  solutions  to  our  very  complex 
education  problems.  It  Is  time  to  move 
ahead  in  tiie  field  of  education.  We  must 
accept  the  facts.  Pumping  more  money 
into  programs  that  have  proven  to  be 
ineffective  will  not  make  them  effective. 
Busing  does  not  solve  the  problem  at 
which  It  Is  aimed,  and  may  well  add  to  it. 

We  need  to  look  elsewhere  for  con- 


structive, creative  solutions  to  our  prob- 
lems. 

If  America  Is  to  maintain  her  role  of 
leadership  In  world  affairs,  we  must 
make  new  efforts  toward  the  end  we  all 
desire — quality  education  for  all. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
which  was  allotted  under  the  order  of 
Tuesday  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravkl)  now  be  allo- 
cated instead  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fdlbbight)  .  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Gravsl  does  not 
want  to  utilize  the  time.  This  will  not 
make  any  change  in  the  overall  format. 
One  Senator  will  be  substituted  for  an- 
other. We  have  done  this  many  times. 
No  additional  time  is  given,  and  no  new 
order  is  entered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimoiis  consent  that  im- 
mediately following  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Pulbright),  there  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness, for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  SPEECH  LAST 
EVENING  ON  VIETNAM 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  last 
night,  as  I  listened  to  the  President  speak, 
I  waited  for  the  answers  to  three  ques- 
tions: 

When  will  Americans  no  longer  be 
fighting  and  dying  in  Vietnam? 

Is  there  a  plan  to  obtain  the  release 
of  our  prisoners? 

What  is  the  justification  for  continued 
American  Involvement  In  the  war  in 
Indochina? 

The  President  gave  us  Indirect  answers 
to  these  questions.  His  answers  were  not 
those  that  I,  and  I  believe  millions  of 
other  Americans,  had  hoped  to  hear  or 
been  led  to  expect. 

The  answer  to  the  first  question  is  ap- 
parently that  Americans  will  continue 
to  fight  and  die  as  long  as  it  is  necessary 
for  them  to  do  so  in  order  to  save  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government  from 
military  defeat. 

The  answer  to  the  second  question 
seems  to  be  that  there  is  no  plan  to 
secure  the  release  of  American  prisoners 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  his  plan  for 
a  continuing  commitment  of  large  niun- 
bers  of  American  forces  insures  that  the 
number  of  American  prisoners  will  con- 
tinue to  rise. 

The  answer  to  the  third  question  ap- 
pears to  be  that  the  ultimate  Justifica- 
tion for  continued  American  Involve- 
ment is  not  protecting  Amoican  forces 
still  in  Vietnam  or  permitting  American 
withdrawals  to  continue  or  securing  the 


release  of  American  prisoners,  Justifica- 
tions  the  President  has  claimed  at  one 
time  or  another,  but  rather  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  "cannot  be  allowed  to 
win"  a  military  victory  on  the  battle- 
field. 

From  the  answers  to  these  three  ques- 
tions we  learned  last  night  that  Viet- 
namlzatlon  does  not  mean  what  we 
thoue^t  it  meant.  It  does  not  mean  that 
the  South  Vietnamese  will  soon,  fight 
the  war  themselves  and  that  all  Ameri- 
can forces  can  now  be  disengaged.  It 
means  instead  that  American  forces  will 
remain  committed  indefinitely  in  Indo- 
china until  the  North  Vietnamese  are  de- 
feated or  imtil  they  stop  fighting. 

The  President  asks  us  to  measure  the 
"success"  of  Vietnamlzation  by  the  with- 
drawal of  480,000  men  and  the  announce- 
ment that  20,000  more  are  to  be  with- 
drawn in  the  next  2  months.  He  ignores 
the  fact  that  more  than  30,000  addi- 
tional American  men  have  been  com- 
mitted to  the  Indochina  theater  in  the 
past  6  weeks  smd  that  in  order  to  main- 
tain the  present  tenuous  position  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  forces  he  has  found 
it  necessary  to  order  "air  and  naval  at- 
tacks on  military  installations  in  North 
Vietnam  until  the  North  Vietnamese  stop 
their  offensive  in  South  Vietnam."  That 
was  not  my  understanding  of  what  Viet- 
namlzation meant. 

The  public  and  the  Ctmgress  have 
supported  President  Nixon's  Vietnamlza- 
tion policy  for  almost  3  years.  They  did 
so  with  the  understanding  and  expecta- 
tion that  Vietnamlzation  was  a  means 
of  insuring  that,  even  if  negotiations 
failed,  there  would  be  a  way  of  terminat- 
ing American  involvement  in  the  war. 
Those  who  would  have  preferred  a  more 
rapid  pace  of  withdrawals  than  that 
ordered  by  the  President  were  neverthe- 
less reassured  by  the  promise  that  Viet- 
namlzation was  an  "irreversible"  process. 

Now  that  the  inevitable  test  of  Viet- 
namlzation is  upon  us  and  the  President 
has  spoken,  we  realize  to  our  dismay  that 
it  was  wrong  to  infer  that  Vietnamlzation 
meant  any  lessening  of  the  administra- 
tion's commitment  to  the  present  South 
Vietnamese  Government.  The  President's 
promise  in  this  year's  state  of  the  world 
message  "to  move  toward  ending  the  war 
for  America  through  Vietnamlzation" 
was  not  what  it  appeared  to  be.  Vietna- 
mlzation may  have  moved  us  "toward"  an 
end  to  the  war,  but  the  end  which  the 
President  has  in  mind  is  now  revealed 
to  be  not  the  end  of  American  involve- 
ment by  negotiation  but  the  denial  of  vic- 
tory to  the  North  Vietnamese — "a  vic- 
tory," he  said,  "they  cannot  be  allowed 
to  win." 

We  heard  last  night  what  we  have 
heard  so  many  times  before. 

An  optimistic  report  from  the  Amer- 
ican commander  in  Vietnam  whose  name 
has  changed  but  whose  report  was  all 
too  familiar. 

An  appeal  to  fear  of  the  relentless 
march  of  communism  "in  the  Middle 
East,  in  Europe  and  in  other  international 
danger  spots." 

The  perennial  and  emotional  argu- 
ment that  the  war  must  be  ended  "in 
such  a  way  that  the  younger  brothers  and 
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sons  of  the  brave  men  who  have  t  >ught 
in  Vietnam  will  not  have  to  fight 
again.  .  .  ." 

The  invocation  of  the  "responalbl]  ties" 
of  world  leadership. 
„..    It  was  a  familiar  litany,  one  thai  has 
been  spoken  by   other   voices  in    >ther 
times  thousands  of  lives  ago. 

In  conclusion  Mr.  President  mr  re- 
action to  hearing  the  President's  si  eech 
was  me  of  acute  depression  and  sa  iness 
for  our  country ;  that  after  all  these  i^ears 
of  increasing  destruction  of  life  and 
property,  there  Is  no  end  to  this  epic 
tragedy  in  sight. 

The  President  has  changed  the  ;har- 
acter  of  the  war  Insofar  as  Am(rican 
foot  soldiers  are  concerned.  He  lii  s  re- 
duced the  loss  of  American  live  i  for 
which  I  am  ttiankf  ul. 

But  at  the  same  time  in  changln  i  the 
character  of  the  war  to  one  of  unlii  ilted 
air  and  naval  bombardment,  he  ha  t  re- 
moved one  of  the  normal  human  re- 
straints upon  the  savage  cruelty  an  I  in- 
humanity present  in  all  wars. 

The  most  succinct  comment  up«  i  the 
changed  character  of  war  that  I  have 
seen  appeared  recently  in  the  New 
Yorker  magazine,  which  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

Our  new  strategy  has  done  away  wltl  i  one 
of  the  most  fundamental  restraints  on  war- 
making.  It  used  to  be  that  those  who  vi  ould 
kill  also  had  to  be  ready  to  die.  Even  arge 
armies  facing  small  armies  knew  this  and 
felt  It,  and,  by  extension,  the  societies  they 
belonged  to  knew  it  and  felt  It.  There  i  as  a 
feeling  of  equality  In  the  face  of  dsath 
which  touched  both  sides  and  formed  the 
basis  for  whatever  codes  of  honor  have  ap- 
peared In  war.  Sometimes.  Indeed,  It  foined 
the  basis  for  paradoxical  expressions  of  br  >th- 
erhood  between  opposing  armies,  sucl  as 
have  regularly  appeared  In  the  history  of 
war.  The  nearness  and  sureness  of  death  i  ;ave 
war  Its  solemnity.  Its  feeling  of  great  we  ght 
for  an  army  or  a  people.  It  co\ild  not  be  un- 
dertaken casually — not  for  very  long,  i  ny- 
way.  But  the  present  policy  alms  precisely 
at  nmklng  the  waging  ot  war  casual  and  ac- 
ceptable. It  confronts  the  Innccent  and  the 
supposed  foe  alike  with  an  army  of  machl  les, 
and  rests  on  the  assumption  that  altho  jgh 
we  dont  like  to  die  we  dont  mind  kill  ng. 
The  war  that  this  country's  governmen ;  is 
waging  now  is  war  trivialized.  Never  bis  a 
nation  unleased  so  much  violence  with  so 
little  risk  to  Itself.  It  Is  the  governme  it's 
way  of  waging  war  without  the  support  ol  Its 
own  people,  and  Involves  us  all  In  the  Us- 
honor  of  killing  In  a  cause  we  are  no  loi  bger 
willing  to  die  for. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  an  ominous  de- 
velopment. Not  only  does  it  mean  on 
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tinued  horror  and  destruction,  or  in  \tie 
words  of  the  President  a  "blood  ba 
for  the  Vietnamese  people,  but  It 
something  significant  about  the  mei^ 
of  "Vietnamizatlon"  and  about  the  sei*l 
tlveness  of  our  people  to  the  moral  is- 
pects  of  this  war. 

It  is  something  about  which  all  Mei  n- 
bers  of  this  body  and  all  Americans 
should  be  deeply  concerned. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  FULBRIQHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  remainder  of  my  time  if  it  Is  in 
order  to  do  so,  to  the  distinguished  Sep- 
ator  from  Nebraska 

The  PRESIDZNO  OFFICER.  The  Se^ 
ator  from  Nebraska  is  recognized 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  listened 
very  intently  last  night  to  the  speech  )f 


President  Nixon  and  I  want  to  commend 
him  for  It.  In  these  trying  times,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  American  people  ap- 
preciate honesty  and  candor.  They  like 
to  have  a  President  that  levels  with 
them.  President  Nixon  faced  the  situa- 
tion involving  the  North  Vietnamese  in- 
vasion of  the  South  and  did  so  courage- 
ously. 

I  believe  that  what  he  has  done  has 
met  with  the  approval  of  the  vast  major- 
ity of  Americans.  Furthermore,  I  be- 
lieve that  millions  and  millions  of  Amer- 
icans are  grateful  to  Presldwit  Nixon  for 
his  program.  They  are  grateful  for  the 
fact  that  during  his  years  in  office  close 
to  half  a  million  of  combat  troops  have 
been  brought  home — almost  500,000 — to 
this  country.  They  are  grateful  for  the 
fact  that  our  casualties  have  gone  down 
about  95  percent.  Of  course,  one  casu- 
alty Is  too  many.  And  we  hope  that  the 
day  will  soon  arrive  when  there  will  not 
be  any  casualties. 

Why  should  we  harass  and  hinder  and 
retard  a  program  that  is  working?  The 
withdrawal  of  the  U.S.  troops  from  the 
combat  zones  in  Southeast  Asia  is  a  suc- 
cess. The  boys  are  home.  Casualties  are 
down.  How  could  we  serve  the  peace  of 
our  country  by  harassing  or  interfering 
with  that? 

I  believe  that  the  senatorial  critics  of 
the  President  would  enhance  their 
standard  if  they  would  condemn  the 
aggression  of  the  North  Vietnamese. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  there 
will  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 30  minutes  with  speeches  by  Sena- 
tors limited  to  3  minutes. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  MOSS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row, Immediately  following  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  two  assistant  leaders  under 
the  standing  order,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  be  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  10  ajn.  to- 
morrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RAIL    PASSENGER    SERVICE    ACT— 
UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
having  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
assistant  Republican  leader,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  time  on  HJl. 
11417,  the  so-called  Amtrak  MU,  be  lim- 
ited to  3  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
oontroUed  by  the  manager  of  the  bill  and 
the   distinguished    Senator   from   New 


Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton)  ;  that  the  time 
on  an  amendment  to  be  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Puj.) 
be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  between  the  distin- 
guished mover  of  the  amendment,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Psll) 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton)  ;  that  the  time 
on  any  other  amendment  be  limited  to 
30  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  betwen  the  mover  of  such  and 
the  manager  of  the  bill  unless  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  supports  the  amend- 
ment, in  which  case  the  c^^xisitlon  would 
be  under  the  control  of  the  assistant  Re- 
publican leader  or  his  designee:  provided 
further,  that  Senators  in  control  of  the 
time  on  the  bill  may  yield  therefrom  to 
any  Senator  on  any  amendment,  debata- 
ble motion  or  appeal;  provided  further, 
that  the  time  on  any  debataUe  motion  or 
appeal  be  the  same  as  on  amendments — 
30  minutes— to  be  equally  divided  as 
aforesaid  on  such. 

Mr.  ORIPPIN.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  make  provision  for  the  pos- 
sibility of  an  amendment  to  an  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  would 
be  30  minutes. 

Mr.  GRIPFIN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

The  PRESmiNO  OPPICTER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Presiding  Offi- 
cer and  the  distinguished  assistant  Re- 
publican leader. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  this  has 
been  agreed  to  after  checking  with  the 
distinguished  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton)  . 
It  is  the  hope  of  both  the  majority  and 
the  minority  leadership  that  the  3  hours 
allocated  on  the  bill  will  not  be  used  so 
that  we  can  get  to  other  Items  of  legis- 
lation which  we  hope  to  finish  today. 
Even  though  3  hours  is  allocated  to  the 
measure,  we  hwc  the  3  hours  will  not 
be  used. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  SPEECH 
ON  VIETNAM 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  listened  to 
the  President's  report  to  the  Nation  last 
night.  Frankly,  I  was  disappointed.  Up 
until  3  weeks  ago,  I  had  hoped  and  be- 
lieved that  when  the  President  spoke  last 
night  he  would  annoimce  that  our  with- 
drawal from  the  Vietnam  area  had  been 
virtually  completed.  He  did  not  do  that. 
He  did  not  feel  that  he  could  announce 
a  complete  withdrawal,  although  I  am 
glad  that  he  did  announce  the  with- 
drawal of  10,000  troops  a  month  for  the 
next  2  monUis. 

The  reason  that  he  did  not  and  could 
not  announce  that  our  withdrawal  would 
be  complete  by  mldsununer  was  that 
the  support  given  to  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese and  the  encouragement  given  them 
to  escalate  and  prolong  the  war  had  been 
such  that  the  result  of  wiAUng  the  kind 
of  report  I  would  have  liked  to  hear  was 
simply  out  of  the  questiaii. 

There  are  those — and  it  has  been  re- 
ported that  there  Is  at  least  one  prom- 
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Inent  candidate  for  Presidential  ofBce — 
who  have  recommended  that  we  accept 
the  North  Vietnamese  peace  terms.  Those 
terms  call  for  the  removal  of  all  defen- 
sive weapons  which  we  have  furnished 
the  South  Vietnamese.  Those  terms  call 
for  the  overthrow  or  repudiation,  if  one 
wishes  a  milder  word,  of  the  Government 
of  South  Vietnam. 

I  think  that  we  ought  to  realize  how 
we  got  into  this  mess  in  the  first  place. 
We  got  into  this  because  between  1950 
and  1956  the  North  Vietnamese,  the 
Hanoi  government,  had  slaughtered,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  estimates,  about  200,- 
000  people.  Between  1954  and  1956  it  is 
quite  accurately  estimated  that  900,000 
people  slated  for  pimlshment  fled  the 
country,  aided  by  our  furnishing  shite  to 
help  them  get  out. 

The  International  Control  Commis- 
sion was  in  effect  at  that  time.  However, 
the  Hanoi  Government  would  not  let 
any  people  desiring  to  leave  the  country 
approach  that  Commission  which  was 
supposed  to  be  of  assistance  to  the  refu- 
gees. Nevertheless  we  assisted  900,000  of 
those  people  to  get  out  and  to  the  south. 
Their  religious  beliefs  entered  into  that 
situation  very  strongly. 

Those  900,000  people  are  still  in  South 
Vietnam.  What  North  Vietnam  asks  Is 
that  we  now  turn  them  over  to  them  for 
such  punishment  as  they  see  fit  to  give 
them.  Many  of  them  would  imdoubtedly 
receive  the  same  punishment  as  the  200,- 
000  people  of  their  own  belief  got  in 
North  Vietnam  during  that  6-year  period 
1950-56. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  continuation 
of  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  is  going 
to  have  any  particular  effect  on  the  pres- 
ent battle  that  is  going  on  today. 

Whether  it  does  in  the  f  utiu'e,  I  do  not 
know.  The  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
was  rather  disastrous  in  1966  to  1968 
and  I  doubt  the  effectiveness  now. 

Finally,  I  want  to  say  I  am  intensely 
proud  of  the  United  States.  This  is  my 
country.  We  have  done  quite  a  lot  of  good 
in  the  world  in  spite  of  what  srou  may 
have  been  hearing  lately.  In  fact,  I  think 
we  have  done  100  times  as  much  good  in 
tills  world  as  we  have  done  bad  through 
the  mistakes  which  we  have  made. 

Now,  all  that  I  ask  of  the  critics  of 
President  Nixon  is  please  do  not  en- 
courage this  war  to  go  on ;  please  do  not 
take  the  side  of  the  enemy. 

It  is  a  North  Vietnamese  war  now;  it 
is  not  the  Vletcong.  We  all  got  letters 
from  Madam  Blnh  the  other  day.  The 
trouble  with  her  letter  was  it  should  have 
been  sent  to  Hanoi  instead  of  charging 
us  with  Increasing  hostilities  and  blood- 
shed in  Vietnam.  It  was  not  the  United 
States  but  the  North  Vietnamese  that 
precipitated  the  latest  orgy  of  bloodshed 
in  South  Vietnam. 

I  certainly  do  not  support  the  North 
Vietnamese  in  his  terrible  effort  they  are 
making  to  get  control  of  South  Vietnam 
and  wreaking  their  vengeance  on  be- 
tween 1  million  and  2  million  people 
now  living  there  who  disagree  with  their 
beliefs,  philosophy,  religion,  and  form  of 
government. 

I  hope  we  can  terminate  our  military 
involvemoit  in  Vietnam  at  an  early  late, 


but  giving  encouragement  to  North  Viet- 
nam wiU  (mly  delay  that  time. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  listen- 
ed very  carefully  to  President  Nixon's  ad- 
dress to  the  Nation  last  night  on  Viet- 
nam. I  thought  it  was  the  greatest  speech 
he  has  made  during  tils  Presidency.  It 
was  factual;  it  leveled  with  the  Americtm 
people,  it  was  spoken  with  great  sincerity 
and  conviction,  and  it  told  them  exactly 
what  the  President  has  been  doing  about 
Vietnam  since  he  took  office  In  1969,  and 
what  he  Is  doing  about  tills  present  mas- 
sive invasion  over  there.  The  President's 
speech  made  me  proud  to  be  an  Ameri- 
can. 

I  listened  a  short  time  ago  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  criticize  the  Presi- 
dent in  ills  recent  naval  and  air  bom- 
bardment against  this  massive  invasion. 
I  heard  him  say  it  filled  him  with  a  spirit 
of  acute  depression,  and  that  he  sees  no 
end  to  the  war. 

I  have  to  be  frank.  His  remarks  filled 
me  with  acute  depression,  too,  because  no 
mention  was  made  of  what  North  Viet- 
nam is  doing  to  South  Vietnam:  no  men- 
tion was  made  of  this  horde  of  Russian 
tanks,  the  most  modem  equipment  the 
Russians  can  furnish,  moving  to  kill  the 
South  Vietnamese  pecHile.  the  South 
Vietnamese  troops,  and  to  be  used  against 
our  troops  if  they  reach  the  coast. 

Does  the  chairman  tliink  that  they 
sh<x>t  marshmallows  out  of  the  muzzles 
of  their  guns  against  the  people  of  South 
Vletnsun?  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  a 
difference  between  being  shelled  from 
a  cannon  and  bombed  from  airplanes. 
But  I  do  know  that  the  President  is  try- 
ing to  do  two  things:  One,  he  is  trying  to 
make  sure  that  that  Communist  horde 
does  not  overrun  our  remaining  troops 
in  Vietnam  and  drive  them  into  the  sea; 
and  second,  he  is  trying  to  fulfill  the 
UJ3.  commitment  to  these  people  made 
by  three  Presidents,  including  the  pres- 
ent incumbent  in  the  White  House. 

I  think  tills  was  a  great  speech,  and  in 
summing  up  I  would  like  to  read  one 
portion  to  the  Senate  at  this  time : 

If  the  United  States  betrays  the  millions 
at  people  who  have  relied  on  iis  in  Vietnam, 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  whoever 
be  la,  will  not  deserve  nor  receive  the  respect 
iR^ich  to  essential  if  the  United  States  is  to 
play  the  great  role  we  are  destined  to  play 
al  helping  to  build  a  new  structiire  of  peace 
In  the  world.  It  would  amount  to  a  renun- 
ciation of  our  morality,  an  abdication  of  our 
leadership  in  the  nations,  and  an  Invitation 
for  the  mighty  to  prey  upon  the  weak  all 
around  the  world. 

"Hie  President  is  100-percent  correct. 
Here  is  one  Senator  who  backs  him  up 
100  percent. 

If  we  in  the  Senate  will  back  up  the 
President  now  in  wtiat  he  is  doing  in 
South  Vletnsun  to  blimt  and  stop  this 
last  desperate  Communist  gamble  to  end 
this  war  with  tiiis  massive  invasion,  and 
aggression,  and  if  we  in  Congress  and  the 
people  In  the  Nation  would  rally  around 
the  President,  this  would  insure  that 
peace  would  be  around  the  comer  in 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  President 
Nixon's  message  to  the  Nation  last  night 
was  a  forthright  and  courageous  one 


which  leaves  us  in  the  strongest  possible 
position  in  working  for  a  negotiated 
peace  In  Southesist  Asia,  and  not  merely 
a  U.S.  withdrawal  from  the  fighting. 

This  is  true  not  only  as  to  the  nego- 
ttaticois  in  Paris,  but  also  with  regard  to 
negotiations  with  the  really  tme  sup- 
pliers of  the  North  Vietnamese,  the  Rus- 
sians, not  only  in  the  President's  forth- 
coming trip  to  Moscow,  which  we  hope 
will  deal  with  this  problem,  but  also  ne- 
gotiations such  as  those  now  being  car- 
ried on,  and  carried  on  as  far  as  we  can 
say  with  some  degree  of  optimism  in  the 
SALT  talks  in  Helsinki. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  spoke  of  a  feeling 
there  is  a  risk  on  both  sides.  I  feel  that 
our  air  and  naval  forces  and  the  forces 
we  have  in  Vietnam  are  in  danger.  I 
think  we  have  to  take  that  into  con- 
sideration, and  that  our  prisoners  are 
in  danger,  as  well. 

The  nation  that  lias  been  carrying  out 
the  course  of  conduct  which  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions talked  about  today  is  Russia.  They 
did  not  put  (me  man  into  this  operation, 
yet  they  have  supplied  the  entire  where- 
withal with  which  it  has  been  c(»iducted. 

To  have  said  less  than  the  President 
said  would  have  been  to  abandon  nego- 
tiations and  a  negotiated  peace,  and  to 
abandon  our  allies  and  prisoners,  and  the 
cause. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  support  the  President  and  to  say  how 
proud  I  am  of  the  statement  he  made  last 
night.  I  say  that  as  one  who  has  not 
always  agreed  with  the  President,  but 
on  this  matter  he  is  right. 

As  I  have  said  in  the  past,  I  would 
not  favor  an  air  war  substituted  for  a 
ground  war.  I  do  not  believe  in  the  policy 
of  Vietnamizatlon,  and  certainly  I  would 
not  support  any  future  deployment  or 
retention  of  American  troops,  not  only 
in  South  Vietnam,  but  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

I  have  also  said,  I  want  to  see  our 
troops  brought  home  safely  and  I  want 
to  see  our  POW's  and  MIA's  brought 
home  safely.  That  is  exactly  what  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  been 
pointing  toward  over  the  months,  and 
he  ccmtinued  in  that  direction  last  night. 

We  are  not  talking  about  the  Vietnam 
war  in  the  context  of  1968.  There  was 
no  invasicHi  by  North  Vietnam  at  that 
time.  Some  560,000  troops  were  there 
placed  by  the  previous  Democratic  ad- 
ministration. As  I  stand  before  the  Soi- 
ate,  thanks  to  the  steady,  unqiectacular, 
result-oriented  efforts  of  the  President, 
we  have  less  than  7,000  combat  troops  in 
Vietnam  today,  and  that  figure  will  be 
diminished  even  further  by  the  end  of 
the  next  2  months.  That  is  a  far  cry  from 
560,000. 

I  stand  with  this  man,  Richard  Nixon, 
when  he  decides  to  do  everything  possi- 
ble to  pursue  the  policy  of  withdrawal, 
and  to  see  to  it  that  the  last  man  over 
the  bridge  home  will  be  alive  and  not  be 
Just  as  a  memory  or  a  statistic.  On  this 
matter  I  am  with  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  not  with  Communist 
whims  or  North  Vietnamese  invasions  or 
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followed  the  distinguished  Senator 
carefully,  I  have  never  heard  that 


the  misleading,  inane  rhetoric,  of  ^1 
leagues  and  candidates  <hi  the 
cratic  side. 

Mr.  FULBRIQHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
nothing  further  to  say,  but  I  would /like 
to  comment  on  the  statements  that  Mave 
been  made  by  other  Senators  on]  the 
Wesldent's  policy. 
First,  I  want  to  say  that  while  I  iiave 

irery 
the 

North  Vietnamese  have  demanded  ks  a 
condition  for  a  political  settlement  the 
surrender  of  weapons  given  to  the  S«uth 
Vietnamese.    There   have   been   se\eral 
statements  to  that  effect.  This  has  I  leen 
said  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Verm  ont. 
I  have  never  heard  a  Justification  for  the 
statement  that  the  government  of  N  )rth 
Vietnam  slaughtered  200,000  of  their  jwn 
people.  There  have  been  statements  liat 
there    were    very    serious    disorders    in 
North  Vietnam   and   that  people   were 
killed  In  the  turmoil  that  resulted  after 
the  war,  but  nothing  like  200,000  pei  iple 
killed.  The  only  condition  the  North  V  iet- 
namese  have  attached  to  a  negoth  ted 
peace  that  has   been  substantive    uid 
really  significant  has  been  the  ques  ion 
of  the  goverrunent  of  South  Vietr  am. 
This  has  been  made  clear  over  and  ( iver 
and  over  again.  To  oversimplify,  it  nras 
whether  or  not  we  were  willing  to  ac<  ept 
a  coalition  government  over  a  subst  m- 
tial  period,  approximately  1  year,  in  pi  ace 
of  Mr.  Thleu.  That  is  really  the  cnu  of 
the  matter,  and  has  been  for  2  or  3  ye  irs. 
With  regard  to  the  comments  of   ;he 
Senator  from  Vermont,  the  insinuat  on 
tliat  those  of  us  who  disapprove  of    he 
present  policies  are  not  proud  of     he 
country,  or  think  that  ttiis  coimtrj    is 
not  a  great  country,  is  a  most  imjusti;  led 
type  of  criticism.  The  question  here  Is: 
What  is  in  the  Interest  of  the  United 
States?  I  agree  with  him  about  whcjt  a 
great  history  we  have  had  and  the  mimy 
things  we  have  to  be  proud  of.  The  cl  ar- 
acter  of  our  past  history  only  serve  \  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  in  the  present 
war,  which  had  been  going  on  long  be  fore 
this  administration  came  into  o£Qce  we 
have  gotten  off  the  track.  We  have  al  an- 
doned  our  ancient  tradition  of  nonliier- 
vention  in  other  people's  affairs  an< 
allowing  other  people  to  settle  their 
fairs  in  accordance  with  their  own  tn 
tions  and  capacities. 

We  are  the  ones,  obviously,  who  are 
10,000  miles  from  our  own  shores.  Viet- 
nam, of  course,  is  the  home  of  the  Vi  st- 
namese,  north  and  south,  and  has  b<en 
for  2.000  or  more  years.  Who  is  (he 
stranger  there?  Who  is  the  intervene  r? 
The  Americans  are  jast  as  the  Freijch 
were. 

But  that,  it  seems  to  me,  is  beside  tlie 
point.  The  main  point  is.  what  is  ir  $ie 
interest  of  the  United  States? 

The  Senator  from  Florida  asks  us 
rally  behind  a  policy  which  I  and  mahy 
other  people  do  not  believe  to  be  in  t  tie 
interest  of  the  United  States.  The  Sen  a- 
tor,  therefore,  is  asking  us  to  rally  beht  id 
a  policy  which  has  proved  to  be  a  failu  e. 
I  think  the  proof  of  the  failure  of  that 
policy  was  quite  clear  under  Preside  it 
Johnson.  After  all,  in  many  respects,  ai  id 
in  the  main  respects,  the  policy  today 
the  policy  of  President  Johnson,  and 


to 


do  not  know  why  members  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  are  determined  to  take 
it  to  their  hearts  and  assume  full  re- 
sponsibility for  It.  I  have  never  under- 
stood why  President  Nixon  would  accept 
a  policy  which,  I  think.  President  John- 
son, by  his  retirement  from  public  life, 
himself  acknowledged  to  be  mistaken.  I 
do  not  see  how  President  Johnson  could 
have  believed  that  the  war  in  Vietnam 
was  a  valid  investment  of  our  resources 
in  view  of  his  own  subsequent  action.  It 
has  been  a  great  mystery  to  me  why  this 
administration  has  stepped  into  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  shoes  and  continued  his 
policies. 

I  do  not  excuse  the  North  Vietnamese 
myself.  I  take  my  position  because  I 
consider  It  my  duty  to  do  so,  represent- 
ing my  constituents.  I  have  no  influence 
in  Hanoi.  I  would  like  to  have  had 
influence  among  my  own  colleagues,  to 
let  them  see  that  the  continuation  of 
this  war  is  against  the  interests  of  my 
constituents,  and  the  interests  of  the 
constituents  of  every  Member  of  this 
body. 

I  think  the  North  Vietnamese  should 
have  accepted  President  Johnson's  so- 
called  San  Antonio  formula.  I  said  so 
at  the  time.  I  think  they  were  misguided 
and  stubborn.  But  I  can  do  notiiing 
about  that.  The  fact  that  they  have 
been  wrong  in  no  way  lessens  the  trag- 
edy to  the  American  people. 

The  continuation  of  this  war  is  going 
to  continue  to  obstruct  the  solution  of 
our  domestic  problems,  where  great 
sums  of  money  and  effort  are  needed.  I 
said  to  the  President  long  ago  that  if 
he  stopped  the  war  he  could  do  prac- 
tically anything  he  wished  with  regard 
to  domestic  policies.  He  would  not  only 
enjoy  the  gratitude  of  the  people,  but  he 
would  also  have  the  resources  available 
for  carrying  out  his  domestic  policies. 

So  it  is  not  a  question  of  what  the 
North  Vietnamese  have  done.  Nobody 
excuses  what  they  have  done,  any  more 
than  he  excuses  what  any  other  country 
does  in  the  heat  of  warfare.  War  is  an 
inhuman  activity.  There  is  no  disposition 
on  the  part  of  anybody  to  excuse  what 
the  North  Vietnamese  have  done  or  what 
the  Russians  have  done.  That  is  not  the 
question.  The  question  has  been,  and 
after  so  many  years  of  warfare  still  is. 
What  is  the  interest  of  the  United  States 
in  continuing  the  war?  Why  should  we 
continue  the  war.  What  is  to  be  gained 
for  our  people?  I  think  the  notion  that 
the  war  must  be  continued  as  a  means 
of  combating  of  some  abstract  concept 
about  the  spread  of  communism  has 
proved  on  many  occasions  to  be  invalid. 
The  other  question  goes  to  the  care  of 
today's  issue,  and  the  concrete,  simple 
proposition  is:  Is  it  in  the  interest  of 
our  country  to  continue  to  defend  Presi- 
dent Thieu's  government?  That  is  the 
crux  of  the  matter.  I  think  anybody  who 
is  knowledgeable  about  this  subject  ad- 
mits it.  Commentators,  observers,  mem- 
bers of  government  I  think  have  all 
come  to  a  concensus  that  this  is  the  key 
question.  Are  we  prepared  to  continue 
the  war.  to  sacrifice  lives  and  enormous 
amoimts  of  money,  to  preserve  that  par- 
ticular government,  that  particular  es- 
tablishment in  Saigon?  I  do  not  think 


it  is  in  the  interests  of  my  constituents, 
and  therefore  I  cannot  support  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  war.  That  is  all  there  Is 
to  it. 

It  strikes  me  that  all  these  other  argu- 
ments and  ideas  of  past  wrongs,  either  by 
ourselves  or  the  North  Vietnamese,  are 
irrelevant  and  unimportant  compared  to 
the  central  question  at  this  late  date: 
Is  there  a  Justiflcation  for  the  United 
States  to  continue  the  imlimited  bom- 
bardment, the  destruction  of  life  and 
property,  and  the  unlimited  expenditure 
of  fundis  in  Indochina  thereby  sacriflc- 
ing  things  that  are  seriously  and  urgent- 
ly needed  in  this  coimtry? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Certainly. 
The  PRESmZNO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
my  time  to  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator   seek   recognition   in  his   own 

right?         

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  do. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Cormecticut. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  have  two  questions. 
Does  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  mean 
what  he  says — that  it  is  not  a  question 
of  what  the  North  Vietnamese  or  the 
Russians  do?  They  can  do  anything  they 
w£uit  in  South  Vietnam  or  Europe;  and 
that  will  have  no  effect  on  our  foreign 
policy?  Is  there  any  difference  in  the 
chairman's  mind  as  to  the  situation  in 
Vietnam  after  the  invasion  by  the  North 
Vietnamese,  or  is  it  all  the  same? 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  There  is,  of  course, 
to  our  military  commanders.  If  there  was 
a  valid  reason  for  action  to  protect  our 
troops  from  any  real  danger  I  would 
accept  it.  I  do  not  believe,  however,  there 
is  any  threat  to  the  lives  of  oxir  own  sol- 
diers. The  President  has  Justified  the 
continuation  of  the  war  on  the  grounds 
that  it  was  necessary  to  the  protection  of 
our  soldiers.  If  there  was  any  immediate 
danger  to  the  lives  of  our  own  soldiers — 
unless  we  project  them  into  the  fighting 
area — ^I  have  not  seen  such  evidence.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  serious  danger  to 
our  own  soldiers. 

After  World  War  n,  80  percent  of  the 
soldiers  in  the  China-Burma  area  were 
withdrawn  in  6  months.  It  is  more  than 
3  years  since  the  President  started  the 
Vietnamlzation  program.  He  has  accom- 
plished it  a  little  at  a  time,  for  reasons  I 
have  never  understood. 

All  I  was  sajring  to  the  Senator  was 
that  one  could  argue  endlessly  about  the 
peripheral  questions  involved.  I  shall  not 
argue  those  questions.  I  believe  the  North 
Vietnamese  have  been  stubborn,  against 
their  own  interests  and  our  own. 

It  is  aU  right  to  get  up  and  cmdemn 
them.  I  would  Join  the  Senator,  if  it  is 
any  comfort  to  him,  and  say  yes.  they 
have  been  in  the  wrong;  they  have  been 
wrongheaded  and  stubborn.  They  should 
have  withdrawn  in  response  to  President 
Johnson's  San  Antonio  proposals.  But 
they  did  not  see  fit  to  do  it. 

But  now  the  United  States  has  suf- 
fered so  much,  our  economy  is  in  disar- 
ray, our  balance  of  payments,  our  taxes, 
our  welfare  program — everything  is  in 
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disarray.  Inflation,  unemployment — I  do 
not  want  to  go  into  all  that.  What  I  am 
interested  in  is  restoring  the  integrity 
and  strength  of  my  own  people.  These 
other  matters  I  consider  entirely  second- 
ary to  that  one  issue.  We  can  argue  about 
these  other  matters  as  an  academic  exer- 
cise, but  they  do  not  change  the  fact  that 
the  continuation  of  the  war  Is  imdermin- 
ing  the  strength  of  the  United  States.  We 
are  sacrificing  not  only  lives  but  human 
resources,  and  I  do  not  tiiink  the  Sena- 
tor can  deny  that. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  The  second  question  I 
have  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
is,  he  stated  that  the  Republicans  have 
taken  to  their  bosom  the  policies  of  Presi- 
dent Johns(m. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  And  I  regret  it. 
Mr.  WEICKER.  Does  the  chairman, 
then,  state  to  the  Senate  that  both  the 
direction  of  our  troops — in  other  words, 
going  and  coming— and  the  numbers  of 
our  troops  today  are  exactly  the  same, 
or  anywhere  near  the  same,  as  they  were 
under  President  Johnson. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  No 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  en  more 
than  one  occasion,  I  have  followed  these 
debates  after  a  Presidential  address  on 
television  or  radio  with  respect  to  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  and  Vietnam, 
and  on  occasion  I  have  spoken  on  the  is- 
sue, but  I  think  I  have  never  spoken 
with  more  conviction  than  today,  follow- 
ing a  magnificant  speech  by  the  Presi- 
dent last  night  about  the  involvement 
of  the  United  States  in  Southeast  Asia, 
and  the  future  American  involvement  in 
that  war.  It  is  a  pretty  gutty  thing  the 
President  did,  in  my  judgment,  after  see- 
ing the  latest  brazen  effort  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  to  try  to  subjugate  the  South 
Vietnamese,  without  any  apology,  any 
hint  of  concealment,  or  any  effort  to  di- 
vert world  attention  from  the  nakedness 
of  that  aggressive  thrust,  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  say,  notwithstanding  this  naked 
aggi-ession,  that  we  are  going  to  con- 
tinue with  the  policy  we  staked  out  to 
begin  with,  the  policy  of  staked  and 
orderly  withdrawal  of  American  troops 
from  Southeast  Asia,  notwitlistanding 
this  provocation  by  the  north,  which  can 
have  no  purpose  except  to  try  to  chal- 
lenge the  United  States  on  its  aimounced 
policy  of  getting  out.  If  the  North  Viet- 
namese want  us  out  of  Vietnam,  all  they 
have  to  do  is  wait.  So  what  purpose  do 
they  have? 

I  believe  they  have  a  far  different 
purpose.  I  shall  not  delay  the  Senate  with 
what  I  think  their  purposes  are,  in  the 
brief  time  I  have  during  the  restraints 
of  the  morning  hour.  But  I  will  say  one 
further  thing  in  response  to  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
He  stated  that  the  sole  test  of  whether 
or  not  there  is  a  justification  for  an 
American  policy  in  this  respect  is  what 
is  in  the  interests  of  America. 

I  very  much  hope  that  the  Senator 
does  not  mean  by  that  that  the  interest 
of  America  Is  the  only  concern  of  tiie 
people  of  the  United  States  or  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States.  Clearly,  it  is  the 


first,  but  is  it  America  first?  Does  it 
mean  there  is  no  moral  resFKmsibility 
at  all  to  be  concerned  for  the  welfare 
of  any  other  human  being,  imless  he  is 
an  American?  Does  it  mean,  for  in- 
stance, that  we  have  gotten  to  the  place 
where  we  may  decide — possibly  we  have 
decided — as  a  Nation  tiiat  our  original 
involvement  with  the  land  troops  in  ex- 
cess of  500,000  American  soldiers  in 
Southeast  Asia  was  a  mistake?  Maybe 
it  was  a  mistake.  It  was  not  a  mistake  of 
the  making  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Teimessee;  I  was  not  here  at  the  time. 
But  that  is  no  apology.  What  I  say  is. 
whether  it  was  right  or  wrong,  it  did  one 
thing  I  am  sure  of.  When  we  sent  a 
half  million  American  land  soldiers  into 
Vietnam,  we  created  a  moral  obligation 
to  withdraw  those  troops  in  such  a  way 
that  we  do  not  invite  disaster  in  the 
country  that  we  subjugated  by  our  own 
troops. 

We  Americanized  that  war.  We  sent 
American  troop&  there,  half  a  million  of 
them.  I  am  siu-e  we  did  not  intend  to 
turn  that  into  an  American  war,  but  we 
did  it,  and  it  would  be  the  grossest  sort 
of  immorality,  in  my  Judgment,  to  dis- 
engage from  that  war  in  a  way  that 
completely  obliterated  the  process  of  de- 
Americanizing  the  war.  To  do  so  would 
offer  up  as  a  sacrifice  the  country  smd 
people  of  South  Vietnam  on  the  altar  of 
America  first. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired,  and  the  time  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness has  expired. 

KXTENSION  or  PERIC»  POK  TRANSACTIOK  OF 
■OUTINX  BTTSINXSS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business,  with  a  3-minute  limitation  on 
statements  therein,  be  extended  for  an 
additional  12  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered,  and  the  time  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
is  extended  by  12  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  know  that  there  is  very  much  point 
in  prolonging  this  debate.  Everyone  has 
his  views  about  it.  But  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  did  make  a  statement  which 
I  wish  to  question. 

He  said  that  if  the  North  Vietnamese 
wish  us  to  get  out,  all  they  have  to  do  is 
wait.  I  do  not  believe  that,  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  many  other  people  believe 
it. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  they 
want  us  out.  This  is  a  very  peculiar  di- 
lemma. They  do  not  believe,  and  I  think 
with  some  reason,  that  we  intend  to  get 
out.  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  in 
the  President's  speech  last  night  that 
would  give  any  reassurance  that  he  in- 
tends to  get  out.  On  the  contrary,  he 
intends  to  stay  there  by  proxy,  with  Mr. 
Thieu,  in  full  support  of  him  with  our 
forces.  This  is  what  makes  me  so  sad. 
It  does  not,  as  I  read  his  speech,  mean 
that  his  intention  is  to  get  out;  and  the 
only  excuse  I  can  see  for  the  resurgence 
of  the  invasion  was  their  conclusion  that 
in  view  of  the  breakup  of  the  secret  nego- 


tiations and  other  negotiations,  there  is 
no  intention  on  our  part  to  get  out. 

It  is  inconceivable,  it  is  against  all 
human  nature  and  comm(»sense,  that 
they  do  not  want  us  out.  If  they  believed 
they  could  achieve  that  by  waiting,  I  am 
quite  siu-e  they  would  iiave. 

The  Senator  interprets  my  statement 
as  saying  ttiat  we  have  no  other  interest 
besides  our  own.  He  can  put  it  tiiat  way 
if  he  likes.  I  would  say,  as  a  representa- 
tive of  the  people  of  Arkansas,  that  the 
No.  1  interest  with  which  I  should  be 
concerned  is  the  strength  and  welfare 
of  my  own  country  and  my  own  people. 
I  think  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
would  agree  with  tliat  general  proposi- 
tion. 

Then  we  come  to  the  question,  Wliat 
Is  in  the  interest  of  the  people  of  my 
State  of  Arkansas,  as  well  as  the  people 
of  Tennessee?  Is  it  the  continuation  of 
tills  war,  with  its  very  long  history?  In 
the  beginning,  when  few  people  realized 
what  it  was  going  to  be  like,  as  the 
Senator  said,  they  did  not  intend  to 
Americanize  it.  but  they  did,  and  so  on. 
There  is  some  excuse,  in  fact  one  could 
say  there  is  plenty  of  excuse  for  lack  of 
foresight  and  wisdom.  I  guess,  on  the 
part  of  any  man.  But  now,  after  10  years. 
I  can  see  no  further  excuse  for  not  recog- 
nizing that  the  pursuit  of  the  war  is  not 
in  the  interests  of  the  people  I  represent. 
Their  interest  is  to  get  it  over  with.  It  is 
of  very  minor  importance  to  the  people 
of  Arkansas  whether  Mr.  Thieu  or  Mr. 
Ky  or  Mr.  Binh  or  Mr.  Minh  or  anyone 
else  runs  the  government  of  a  small 
country  in  Southeast  Asia  10,000  miles 
away.  I  do  not  tiiink  they  really  care. 

I  cannot  understand  how  the  Senator 
and  the  President  can  tolerate  a  Com- 
miuilst  government  in  Cliina,  and  go  to 
visit  them  with  great  fanfare — the  Pres- 
ident is  also  going  to  Moscow,  and  we 
give  aid  to  the  Communist  government 
of  Yugoslavia — but  for  some  reason,  he 
cannot  tolerate  even  a  coalition  govern- 
ment in  Vietnam.  That  does  not  make 
sense  to  me. 

So  all  we  are  really  arguing  about  is 
the  specifics  of  whether  or  not  tliis  par- 
ticular program  is  in  the  interest  of  my 
people,  the  people  of  Tennessee,  and  the 
people  of  the  country.  That  is  wliat  is 
at  issue. 

Ttie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
so  much  of  my  time  as  he  desires  to  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  . 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  will  take 
1  minute,  if  I  may  beg  the  indulgence 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  to  let 
me  answer  the  remarks  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  President,  the  only  way  that  one 
could  doubt  that  America  intends  to  get 
out  of  Southeast  Asia,  the  only  way 
tliat  one  could  doubt  in  good  logic  and 
judgment  that  the  North  Vietnsunese  do 
not  know  that  all  they  have  to  do  is  wait 
for  America  to  disengage,  is  for  the  North 
Vietnamese,  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  or 
anyone  else  to  disbelieve  two  hard,  cold 
facts: 

First,  we  have  reduced  consistently  our 
troop  concentrations  from  over  550,000  to 
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less  than  70,000.  We  now  have  the  ii- 
nouncement  of  further  reductions. 

Second,  we  have  the  categorical, 
quallfled  announcement  of  the  Presid^t 
of  the  United  States,  in  campaign  and 
since,  that  he  was  going  to  end  the  wpr. 

Mr.  President,  the  President  of 
United  States  has  performed  on 
promises  in  foreign  policy.  He  has  ddne 
what  no  other  President  has  done,  aid 
that  is  to  reverse  the  flow  of  Ameriqan 
strength  in  Southeast  Asia. 

I  must  fashion  a  phrase  to  my  own  lik- 
ing: On  the  basis  of  his  performance.  Ion 
the  basis  of  his  statements,  on  the  bi  sis 
of  his  covenants  with  the  people  of  t  lis 
country,  and  on  the  basis  of  the  dis  n- 
gagement  of  American  troops  fr>m 
Southeast  Asia — even  in  the  face  of  1  Us 
naked  aggression — I  believe  that  ;he 
President  of  the  United  States  ricily 
undeserves  to  be  disbelieved. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Pi  es- 
ident,  to  me,  the  significant  aspect  of  he 
President's  speech  last  evening  Is  t  lat 
he  is  continuing  his  program  to  withdi  aw 
American  troops  from  Vietnam.  If  he 
objective  Is  to  get  Americans  out  of  Viet- 
nam—and I  approve  of  that  objectli  e; 
I  favor  that  objective — certainly  Pre  ti- 
dent  Nixon  is  making  good  progress. 

He  stated  last  night  that  by  the  end  of 
this  month,  or  the  flrstd»y  of  May,  the 
nimiber  of  American  Xroopfe  will  hsve 
been  reduced  to  69.000.  He  stated,  f\  r- 
ther,  that  within  2  more  months  t  le 
number  of  American  troops  will  be  le- 
duced  an  additional  20,000,  which  at  tnat 
point  would  bring  the  American  tropp 
strength  in  Vietnam  down  to  49,000. 
figure  compares  with  what  faced  Pr« 
dent  Nixon  when  he  took  oflSce  a  liti 
more  than  3  years  ago.  At  that  time,  a) 
proximately  550,000  Americans  were 
Vietnam.  By  July  1.  there  will  be  1« 
than  50.000,  the  flgiu-e  the  President  us^d 
being  49.000. 

So  I  say  again  that  if  the  objective  is 
to  get  Americans  out  of  Vietnam— and  I 
favor  that  objective — then  certainly 
President  Nixon  is  making  good  progre  s. 
If  there  are  other  objectives,  perhass 
he  is  not.  But  if  the  objective  is  to  get 
Americans  out  of  Vietnam,  then  the  f  ac  ts 
show,  and  the  President's  speech  isst 
night  makes  clear,  that  that  objective 
is  being  achieved. 

Mr.  FULBRIQHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  make  It  clear  that  no  one  is  que  \- 
tionlng  the  motives  of  the  Presldert. 
That  is  not  the  issue  here.  The  issue  is 
one  of  judgment:  What  are  the  prop>r 
means  to  achieve  an  end  with  which 
everyone  agrees  or  at  least,  nearly  ever;  - 
one  agrees  with 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  said  that 
the  objective  of  getting  out  has  b«n 
achieved.  That  is  exactly  the  factual  1 1- 
sue  at  point,  because  within  the  pastj3 
weeks,  there  has  been  an  increase  of  30,- 
000  personnel  in  the  war  theater— tMy 
have  not  been  ground  troops,  but  whm 
he  says  "American  men  or  soldie:  s" 
what  he  Is  really  saying  is  foot  soldii  rs 
or  ground  forces  as  distinguished  fnm 
naval  or  air  forces.  There  has  been  a 
large  increase  in  air  and  naval  forces  I 
grant  that  we  know  why — because  of  t  iie 
invasion.  I  deeply  regret  that  the  Noi  th 
saw  fit  to  Invade.  These  are  not  the  s- 
sues.  They  are  extraneous  to  the  pol  at 


of  what  is  to  be  gained  in  terms  of  the 
interest  of  the  United  States  by  pursuing 
this  war.  The  war  could  go  on  endlessly, 
with  each  side  blaming  the  other — the 
old  game  of  tit  for  tat.  It  has  been  go- 
ing on  for  10  years  now.  So  I  only  want  to 
try  to  put  this  in  perspective. 

Perhaps  President  Nixon  does  know 
more  than  anyone  else  about  what  is 
happening  in  Vietnam.  Suppose  he  does 
but  he  certainly  does  not  know  more 
than  anyone  else  about  what  is  happen- 
ing in  the  United  States,  and  he  does 
not  know  any  more  than  the  housewives 
of  America  know  about  prices  at  the 
grocery  store,  and  he  does  not  know  more 
than  I  know  about  the  lack  of  funds  to 
build  water  and  sewer  projects  in  Arkan- 
sas, or  the  schools,  or  the  roads  which 
the  people  are  crying  for.  He  does  not 
know  any  more  about  that  than  I  do. 

The  question  comes  down  to  one  of  pri- 
orities. Is  the  interest  of  my  ccaistituents 
more  important  thsm  who  happens  to  oc- 
cupy the  presidential  chair  in  Saigon? 
I  think  it  is  not.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
single  issue  which  keeps  the  war  going 
is  the  question  of  who  should  be  the 
President  of  South  Vietnam.  This  has 
been  a  matter,  time  after  time  after  time, 
of  discussion  in  public  and  private  state- 
ments. Members  of  this  body — not  I — but 
some  who  have  met  with  the  represent- 
atives In  Paris  from  North  Vietnam, 
have  all  come  back  agreeing  almost 
unanimously,  that  the  one  real  issue  is 
the  character  of  the  government  itself 
in  Vietnam.  The  North  Vietnamese  will 
not  accept  Thleu.  He  is  the  symbol  of 
the  very  thing  they  are  unwilling  to  ac- 
cept. That  is  the  only  point  I  am  trying 
to  make. 

The  idea  that  we  question  President 
Nixon's  intentions,  or  his  truthfulness, 
is  mistaken.  We  differ  with  him  as  a  mat- 
ter of  Judgment,  as  to  the  means  of 
achieving  an  end  to  the  war. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President.  I  have  lis- 
tened with  a  sense  of  amazement  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  spoke  more  like  a  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs.  Some  of  the  statements  that 
have  been  made,  that  he  has  no  appar- 
ent knowledge  of  or  control  over  the  ac- 
tions of  the  North  Vietnamese  or  the 
Russians,  are  incredible  to  me,  as  is  his 
statement  that  he  would  support  the 
President  if  he  thought  our  70,000  troops 
were  endangered.  What  does  it  take  to 
show  someone  that  we  have  70,000  men  in 
jeopardy,  when  12  divisions  of  North 
Vietnam  leave  their  coxmtry  and  invade 
another  coimtry  and  our  70.000  men  are 
there  exposed,  only  7,000  of  whom  are 
combat  troops?  What  does  it  take  to  in- 
dicate that  they  face  danger? 

This  administration  is  not  conducting 
a  policy  of  pursiiit  of  war.  It  is  conduct- 
ing its  policy  in  pursuit  of  peace.  To  say 
that  that  policy  is  the  same  as  that  of 
Lyndon  Johnson  is  to  say  that  east  is 
west,  night  is  daiy,  right  is  wrong.  The 
troops  are  not  going  that  way.  They  axe 
coming  home.  The  whole  concept  of  the 
policy  has  been  chsmged. 

The  Senator  has  said  that  the  crux  of 
our  policy  is  to  preserve  Thleu.  Not  so. 
Our  own  peace  proposals  suggested  that 
Thleu  would  stand  aside  30  days  before 
an  election  and  allow  free  elections,  in- 
ternationally supervised,  so  that  all  sides 


could  participate  fully.  North  Vietnam 
has  a  problem.  They  cannot  win  mili- 
tarily, and  they  cannot  win  by  legitimate 
political  action.  So  what  do  they  do? 
They  have  to  depend  upon  us  to  abandon 
South  Vietnam.  They  have  to  depend  on 
American  critics  of  the  President  to 
force  a  surrender. 

The  crux  of  the  Nixon  policy  is  not  to 
preserve  Thleu;  it  is  to  preserve  the  op- 
portimi^  of  those  people  to  select  their 
own  man. 

The  crux  of  the  NVA  proposal  Is  not 
a  "coalition";  it  is  a  Communist  govern- 
ment. TTielr  proposal  requires  that  33 
percent  of  the  government  be  Commu- 
nists and  that  the  other  67  percent  be 
subject  to  a  Communist  veto.  A  coali- 
Uon?  No. 

Yes.  we  can  wash  our  hands  like  Pilate. 
But  I,  for  one,  am  proud  that  I  have  a 
President  who  has  the  moral  integrity 
and  the  pride  in  his  country  not  to  do 
that.  I  am  proud  we  have  a  President 
who  stands  on  the  principles  of  this  Na- 
tion, stands  In  defense  of  what  he  be- 
lieves is  right,  regardless  of  the  con- 
sequences for  himself.  I  am  proud  we 
have  a  President  who  gages  his  action 
in  the  full  knowledge  of  what  it  means  to 
our  children — that  they  can  have,  for 
once,  a  reasonable  prospect  of  living  in  a 
world  of  understanding  and  peace.  Yes. 
I  am  proud  of  the  President,  and  I  sup- 
port him  vigorously. 

KXTENSION   or  Tim    FOK   THX   TKANSACTION    OF 
BOUTINX  MOKNINC  BtTBXNXSS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ad- 
ditional time  allotted  for  the  trsmsaction 
of  routine  morning  business  has  expired. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness be  extended  for  an  additional  5 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  shall  not  object.  The  Senate  is  con- 
fronted with  a  very  long  day  today.  There 
are  two  bills  scheduled  that  will  require 
a  considerable  length  of  time,  with  sev- 
eral amendments  on  each,  some  of  which 
will  require  rollcall  votes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  extended,  finally, 
for  9  additional  minutes,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  3  minutes  at  the  con- 
clusion of  which  the  Chair  lay  before  the 
Senate  the  unfinished  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Three 
minutes. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  wtth  President  Nixon's  state- 
ment of  last  night.  I  feel  that  the  re- 
port he  gave  to  the  Nation  should  be 
highly  reassuring  to  those  who  are  con- 
cerned that  the  attack  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese may  somehow  have  extended  the 
war  and  made  it  impossible  for  Presi- 
dent Nixon  to  continue  his  policy  of 
withdrawal. 

I  believe  that  President  Nixon— who 
certainly  knows  more  than  any  other  per- 
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son  in  this  country  about  what  is  hap- 
pening over  there — ^feels  that  in  light  of 
this  attack  he  can  continue  this  polity 
shows  that  the  attack  is  failing  and  that 
the  South  Vietnamese  are  now,  more 
than  ever,  able  to  provide  for  the  defense 
(A  their  own  country. 

I  believe  that  this  is  the  time  for  Amer- 
icans to  support  their  President,  because 
certainly  this  invasion,  in  its  basic  sense, 
is  a  political  invasion,  because  there  is 
probably  very  little  hope  for  a  military 
victory  on  the  part  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese. Rather,  it  is  their  intention  to 
produce  further  division  in  our  coimtry 
and  to  produce  the  same  effect  in  the 
United  States,  by  this  invasion,  as  Dien 
Bien  Phu  produced  in  France  during  the 
time  the  war  was  going  on  in  the  North. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  this  hope  of 
the  North  Vietnamese  is  failing;  because 
President  Nixon  has  now  stated  that  our 
policy  has  not  changed  as  a  result  of  the 
invasion.  The  country  stands,  to  a  large 
extent,  united  behind  our  President,  and 
this  means  that  the  North  \^etnamese 
have  failed. 

I  believe  that  the  fact  that  the  negotia- 
tions are  beginning  today  in  Paris  shows 
that,  perhi^s  more  than  ever,  hope  of 
some  kind  of  negotiated  settlement  that 
will  be  satisfactory  to  the  South  and  to 
our  country  is  possible.  But  I  would  say 
to  the  Senate  that  if  the  negotiators  for 
North  Vietnam  do  not  show  good  faith, 
if  they  use  the  negotiated  procedure  only 
as  a  propaganda  device,  this  Nation 
should  not  continue  to  participate  for 
any  extended  period  of  time. 

I  was  happy  that  the  President 
summed  up  both  the  record  he  has  made 
on  withdrawals  and  also  to  state  in  clear 
language  what  it  is  we  are  trying  to  ac- 
complish in  South  Vietnam,  when  he 
said: 

We  aren't  trying  to  conquer  North  Viet- 
nam or  any  other  country.  We  want  no  ter- 
ritory. We  seek  no  bases.  We  have  offered 
the  most  generous  peace  terms — ^peace  with 
honor  for  both  sides — with  South  Vietnam 
and  North  Vietnam  each  respecting  the 
other's  Independence. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  this  is  the 
kind  of  role  a  great  nation  like  ours  must 
play  in  international  affairs.  I  fail  to 
see  how  those  who  oppose  the  President 
can  differ  with  him  on  this  objective, 
which  he  has  stated  so  clearly. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chilbs).  The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  has  expired. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  VIETNAM  SPEECH 
TO  THE  NATION 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
address  to  the  Nation  last  night  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  should  serve  as  m  fresh  ray 
of  reassurance  to  the  many  Americans 
who  want  the  Vietnam  war  brought  to 
an  honorable  conclusion. 

The  President  indicated  clearly  that 
the  Vietnamlzation  program  is  succeed- 
ing. It  is  succeeding  to  the  point  where 
20,000  more  GI's  can  be  brought  home 
from  Southeast  Asia.  It  is  succeeding  to 
the  point  where  Gen.  Creighton  Abrams 
can  predict  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
forces  now  have  the  ability  to  repel  the 
Communist  Invaders  from  the  North.  It 


is  succeeding  to  the  point  where  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Vietnam  now  have  a  realistic 
chance  to  live  under  a  government  of 
their  own  choosing,  rather  than  imder 
the  dictates  of  a  self-imposed  Communist 
regime.  It  is  succeeding  to  the  point 
where  other  would-be  Communist  "lib- 
erators," in  other  trouble  spots  of  the 
world,  must  now  have  serious  second 
thoughts  about  duplicating  the  immoral 
aggressive  acts  of  the  Hanoi  government. 

All  of  these  points,  Mr.  President, 
should  say  to  us  that  the  world  can  be 
a  safer  place  if  we  support  our  Com- 
mEinder  in  Chief  now. 

The  President's  report  last  night  re- 
veals to  us  that  the  American  troop  level 
in  Vietnam  will  be  reduced  to  49,000  men 
by  July  1.  This  means  that  President 
Nixon  has  brought  home  over  a  half 
million  American  fighting  men  since  he 
took  olflce.  This,  he  promised  to  do. 

It  means  that  the  major  burden  of 
defending  South  Vietnam  and  preserv- 
ing her  independence  has  shifted  from 
the  United  States  to  Soutli  Vietnam  her- 
self. lUs.  he  promised  to  do. 

It  means  that  the  Government  of  North 
Vietnam  will  be  forced  to  the  negotiat- 
ing table  by  denying  them  their  goals  on 
the  battlefield.  This  he  promised  to  do. 

President  Nixcm  has  clearly  served 
notice  that  the  negotiations  viilch  are 
being  resumed  in  Paris  will  not  enter- 
tain further  "pnq^aganda  and  bombast" 
from  the  Communist  delegation.  Rather, 
he  says  we  will  insist  that  these  talks 
"get  on  with  the  constructive  business 
of  making  peace." 

Such  a  determination  on  the  part  of 
our  negotiators  offers  a  very  real  hope 
that  this  long  and  costly  war  can  be 
brought  to  a  conclusion  acceptable  to  the 
free  world.  It  offers  a  real  hope  that 
prisoners  of  war  will  soon  be  exchanged; 
and  it  offers  hope  that  those  brave  Amer- 
ican men  who  have  been  confined,  some 
for  many  years,  will  soon  be  reunited 
with  their  families. 

Mr.  President,  these  high  hopes  can 
become  realities  if  this  Congress  and  the 
people  we  represent  show  a  solid  wall  of 
support  behind  our  President  and  show 
it  now.  Let  us  close  ranks  and  do  away 
with  the  division  which  has,  in  my  judg- 
moit,  done  more  to  encourage  Hanoi  to 
continue  this  war  than  any  other  single 
factor.  Let  us  serve  notice  on  the  Hanoi 
regime  that  freedom  in  this  world  will 
prevail  because  free  men  are  determined 
to  remain  free. 

Mr.  President,  the  cost  for  such  imity 
is  negligible  when  omipared  to  the  po- 
tential returns.  Let  us  determine  now 
that  partisan  and  political  interests  will 
no  longer  be  allowed  to  create  hope  in 
Hanoi  that  their  policy  of  naked  aggres- 
sion will  pay  off.  I  repeat,  the  time  for 
such  a  determination  is  now. 

The  issue  in  Vietnam  is  clear.  More 
than  120.000  North  Vietnamese  troops 
are  fighting  in  South  Vietnam.  As  I*resi- 
dent  Nixon  told  us,  not  one  single  soldier 
from  South  Vietnam  is  in  the  North. 
Twelve  of  Hanoi's  13  regular  combat  divi- 
sions have  moved  south  of  the  DMZ.  car- 
rying aggressive  warfare  into  the  terri- 
tory of  their  neighbors  in  the  South. 

Ilie  battles  have  become  open  and 
conventional  with  Hanoi's  troops  sup- 


ported by  armor,  artillery,  missiles,  and 
rockets  supplied  by  the  Soviet  Union.  No 
longer  can  anyone  claim  that  the  action 
is  a  dvil  war  or  limited  to  insurgent 
guerrilla  activity.  President  Nixon  stated 
accurately  that  the  only  word  for  this 
unprovoked  aggression  across  an  inter- 
national border  is  'invasion". 

The  Presidoit  has  assiu-ed  \i&  that  this 
invasion  will  be  met  on  the  ground  by 
South  Vietnamese  soldiers.  No  American 
ground  troops  will  be  involved.  But,  it  is 
essential  that  these  ARVN  forces  be  sup- 
ported by  American  air  and  naval  opera- 
tions. The  President  has  rightly  stated 
that  these  operations  will  continue  as 
lOTig  as  Hanoi's  units  remain  in  the 
South. 

Mr.  President,  these  next  few  weeks 
will  be  critical  and  decisive.  Tlie  results 
can  be  what  all  free  men  h(4>e  if  we  sup- 
port our  President  now.  The  cause  of 
peace  everywhere  will  be  greatly  en- 
hanced if  we  stand  behind  our  President 
who  said: 

We  will  not  be  defeated:  and  we  shall  never 
surrendM"  cm  friends  to  Communist  ag- 
gression. 

Mr.  President,  the  address  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  last  night  was  a  magnificent 
one.  It  has  my  full  support.  It  is  an  ad- 
dress that  should  be  studied  carefully 
by  everyone  of  us,  and  for  that  reason. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  full 
text  of  his  speech  which  appeared  in  the 
April  27  issue  of  the  Washington  Post  of 
Washington,  D.C..  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

~  There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Nationai.  Aodrsss  bt  PRXsmEMT  Richard  M. 
Nixon,  Apbii.  26.  1972 

During  the  past  three  weeks  you  have  been 
reading  and  hearing  about  the  massive  In- 
vasion of  South  Vietnam  by  the  Conununlst 
armies  of  North  Vietnam. 

Tonight,  I  want  to  give  you  a  first  hand 
report  on  the  military  situation  In  Vietnam, 
the  decisions  I  have  made  with  regard  to 
the  role  of  the  United  States  forces  In  the 
conflict,  and  the  efforts  we  are  m firing  to 
bring  peace  at  the  negotiating  table. 

Let  me  begin  by  briefly  reviewing  what  the 
situation  was  when  I  took  office,  and  what 
we  have  done  since  then  to  end  American 
involvement  in  the  war  and  to  bring  peace 
to  the  long-suffering  people  of  Southeast 
AsU. 

On  January  20,  1969.  the  American  troop 
celling  In  Vietnam  was  549.000.  Our  casual- 
ties were  running  as  high  as  300  a  week. 
Thirty  thousand  young  Americans  were  being 
drafted  every  month. 

9S    PER   CEKT    CUT 

Today,  39  months  later,  through  our  pro- 
gram of  Vietnamlzation — Whelping  the  South 
Vietnamese  develop  the  capability  of  defend- 
ing themselves — the  number  of  Americans 
In  Vietnam  by  May  Ist  will  have  been  reduced 
to  69.000.  Our  casualties — even  during  the 
present,  all-out  enemy  offensive — have  been 
reduced  by  95  per  cent.  Draft  calls  now  aver- 
age fewer  than  S.OOO  men  a  month,  and  we 
expect  to  bring  them  to  zero  next  year. 

As  I  reported  In  my  television  address  to 
the  nation  on  Jan.  25.  we  have  offered  the 
most  generous  peace  terms  in  both  public 
and  private  negotiating  sessions.  Our  most 
recent  proposal  provided  for  an  Immediate 
cease-fire:  the  exchange  of  all  prisoners  of 
war;  the  withdrawal  of  all  forces  within  six 
months;  and  new  elections  In  Vietnam, 
which  would  be  Internationally  supervised. 
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with    all   political    elements   Including    the 
Clommunlsta  participating  In  and  helplnf  tu 
run  the  elections.   One   month   before 
elections,   President   Thleu   and   Vice 
dent  Huong  would  reolgn. 

Hanoi's  answer  to  this  offer  was  a  ref 
even  to  discuss  our  proposals  and,  at 
same  time,  a  huge  escalation  of  their  mill 
activities  on  the  battlefield.  Last  October 
same  month  when  we  made  this  peace 
to  Hanoi,  our  Intelligence  reports  began 
Indicate  that  the  enemy  was  building  up 
a  major  attack.  Yet  we  deliberately 
from  responding  militarily.  Instecul  we  pktl 
ently  continued  with  the  Paris  talks,  beci  use 
we  wanted  to  give  th<>  enemy  every  chance 
to  reach  a  negotiated  settlement  at  the 
gaining  table  rather  than  to  seek  a  mlUlkry 
Victory  on  the  battlefield — a  victory  t  ley 
cannot  be  allowed  to  win. 

INVASION     MOUNTED 

Finally,  three  weeks  ago,  on  Easter  w^k 
end,  they  mounted  their  massive  Inva  ilon 
of  South  Vietnam.  Three  North  Vletnariese 
divisions  swept  across  the  DemlUtar  zed 
Zone  into  South  Vietnam — In  vlolatloi  of 
the  treaties  they  had  signed  In  1954  ani  1  In 
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violation    of    the    understanding    they 
reached    with    President    Johnson    In 


tiad 
1B68, 


when  he  stopped  the  bombing  in  North  \  let- 
nam  In  return  for  arrangements  which  In- 
cluded their  pledge  not  to  violate  the  E  MZ. 
Shortly  after  the  Invasion  across  the  C  MZ, 
another  three  North  Vietnamese  divli  [ons 
Invaded  South  Vietnam  farther  south/  As 
the  offensive  progressed,  the  enemy  ladls- 
dlmlnately  shelled  civilian  population  jcen- 
ters  In  clear  violation  of  the  1968  bombing 
halt  understanding. 

The  facts  are  clear.  More  than  12(  ,000 
North  Vietnamese  are  now  fighting  in  the 
South.  There  are  no  South  Vietnamese  tn  lope 
anjrwhere  In  North  Vietnam.  Twelve  of  Ni  irth 
Vietnam's  13  regular  combat  divisions  1  ave 
now  left  their  own  soli  In  order  to  carry  ag- 
gressive war  onto  the  territory  of  their  ne  gh- 
bors.  Whatever  pretext  there  was  for  a  i  Ivll 
war  In  South  Vietnam  has  now  been  stripped 
away. 

What  we  are  witnessing  here — what  Is  be- 
ing brutally  Infiloted  upon  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam — Is  a  clear  case  of  naked  t  nd 
unprovoked  aggression  across  an  Inter  La- 
tlonal  border.  The  only  word  for  It  is 
Invasion. 

ATTACKS     OBOnZD 

This  massive  attack  has  been  resisted  on 
the  groxmd  entirely  by  South  Vletnanese 
forces  and  In  one  area  by  South  Koi  tan 
forces.  No  United  States  ground  troops  have 
been  Involved.  None  will  be  involved.  To  mip- 
port  this  defensive  effort  by  the  South  'V  let- 
namese.  I  have  ordered  attacks  on  en  imy 
military  targets  in  both  North  and  Scuth 
Vietnam  by  the  air  an*}  naval  forces  of  the 
United  States. 

I  have  on  my  desk  a  report  which  ]  re- 
ceived this  morning  from  Oen.  Abrams  He 
gives  the  following  evaluation  of  the  i  Itu- 
atlon : 

1.  The  South  Vietnamese  are  flgt:  ting 
courageously  and  well  In  their  self-defi  inse, 
and  Inflicting  very  heavy  casualties  on  the 
Invading  force,  which  has  not  gained  the 
easy  victory  some  predicted  for  it  t  iree 
weeks  ago. 

2.  Our  air  strikes  have  been  essentia:  In 
protecting  our  own  remaining  forces  an<  in 
assisting  the  South  Vietnamese  In  their  ef- 
forts to  protect  their  homes  and  their  co  in- 
try  from  a  Communist  takeover. 

3.  Oen.  Abrams  predicts  that  there  vlll 
be  several  more  weeks  of  very  hard  figh  Ing 
in  which  some  battles  will  be  lost  tnd 
others  will  be  won  by  the  South  ^net- 
namese.  But  his  conclusion  now  Is  that.  If 
we  continue  to  provide  air  and  sea  supgort, 
the  enemy  will  fall  In  Its  desperate  gaiible 
to  Impose  a  Communist  regime  on  S  uth 
Vietnam   and   that   the   South  Vletnai  oese 


will  then  have  demonstrated  their  ability  to 
defend  themaelves  on  the  ground  against 
future  enemy  attacks. 

Based  on  this  realistic  assessment  from 
Oen.  Abrams,  and  after  consultation  with 
President  Thleu,  Ambassador  Bunker,  Am- 
bassador Porter,  and  my  senior  advisers  In 
Washington.  I  have  three  decisions  to  an- 
nounce tonight. 

TBOOP   WITHOBAWALa 

First,  I  have  decided  that  Vletnamlaa- 
tlon  has  proved  Itself  sufficiently  that  w« 
can  continue  our  program  of  withdrawing 
American  forces  without  detriment  to  our 
over-all  goal  of  ensiirlng  South  Vietnam's 
survival  as  an  Independent  country.  Con- 
sequently, I  am  announcing  tonight  that 
over  the  next  two  months  30,000  more  Amer- 
icans will  be  brought  home  from  Vietnam. 
This  decision  has  the  full  approval  of  Presi- 
dent Thleu  and  of  Oen.  Abrams.  It  will  bring 
our  troop  celling  down  to  49,000  by  July  1 — 
a  reduction  of  half  a  million  men  since  this 
administration  came  Into  offlce. 

Secondly,  I  have  directed  Ambassador 
Porter  to  return  to  the  negotiating  table 
in  Parts  tomorrow,  but  with  one  very  spe- 
cific purpose  in  mind.  We  are  not  resimilng 
the  Paris  talks  simply  In  order  to  hear  more 
empty  propaganda  and  bombast  from  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  Vletcong  delegates, 
but  to  get  on  with  the  constructive  business 
of  making  peace.  We  are  resuming  the  Paris 
talks  with  the  firm  expectation  that  pro- 
ductive talks  leading  to  rapid  progress  will 
follow  through  all  available  channels.  As 
far  as  we  are  concerned,  the  first  order  of 
business  will  be  to  get  the  enemy  to  halt 
his  invasion  of  South  Vietnam,  and  to  re- 
turn the  American  prisoners  of  war. 

Finally,  I  have  ordered  that  our  air  and 
naval  attacks  on  military  Installations  In 
North  Vietnam  be  continued  until  the 
North  Vietnamese  stop  their  offensive  In 
South  Vietnam. 

I  have  fiatly  rejected  the  proposal  that  we 
stop  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  as  a 
condition  for  returning  to  the  negotiating 
table.  They  sold  that  package  to  the  United 
States  once  before.  In  1968,  and  we  are  not 
going  to  buy  It  again  In  1972. 

Look  at  the  record.  By  July  1  we  will  have 
withdrawn  over  90  percent  of  our  forces 
that  were  In  Vietnam  In  1969.  Before  the 
enemy's  invasion  began,  we  had  cut  our  air 
sorties  in  half.  We  have  offered  exceedingly 
generous  terms  for  peace.  The  only  thing 
that  we  have  refused  to  do  is  to  accede  to 
the  enemy's  demand  to  overthrow  the  law- 
fully constituted  government  of  South  Viet- 
nam and  to  Impose  a  Communist  dictator- 
ship In  its  place. 

WARNING    CTTSD 

As  you  will  recall,  I  have  warned  on  a 
number  of  occasions  over  the  past  three 
years  that  If  the  enemy  responded  to  our 
efforts  to  bring  peace  by  stepping  up  the 
war  I  would  act  to  meet  that  attack,  for 
three  reasons:  to  protect  our  remaining 
American  forces,  to  permit  continuation  of 
our  withdrawal  program,  and  to  prevent  the 
Imposition  of  a  Communist  regime  on  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  against  their  will, 
with  the  Inevitable  bloodbath  that  would 
follow  for  hundreds  of  thousands  who  have 
dared  to  oppose  Communist  aggression. 

The  air  and  naval  strikes  of  recent  weeks 
have  been  carried  out  to  meet  these  objec- 
tives. They  have  been  directed  only  against 
military  targets  supporting  the  Invasion  of 
the  South.  They  will  not  stop  until  that  In- 
vasion stops. 

The  Communists  have  failed  In  their  ef- 
forts to  win  over  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam politically.  General  Abrams  believes 
that  they  will  fall  in  their  efforts  to  conquer 
South  Vietnam  militarily.  Their  one  remain- 
ing hope  is  to  win  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  among  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  the  victory  they  cannot  win 


among  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  or  on 
the  battlefield  In  South  Vietnam. 

The  great  question  then  is  how  we,  the 
Amertean  people,  will  resjKmd  to  this  final 
cballenge. 

Let  us  look  at  what  the  stakes  are — not 
Just  for  South  Vietnam  but  for  the  United 
States  and  for  the  cause  of  peace  in  the 
world.  If  one  country,  armed  with  the  most 
modern  weapons  by  major  powers  can  In- 
vade another  nation  and  succeed  in  conquer- 
ing it,  other  countries  will  be  encouraged  to 
do  exactly  the  same  thing — ^In  the  Mideast, 
in  Rurope,  and  in  other  international  danger 
spots.  If  the  Communists  win  militarily  in 
Vietnam,  the  risk  of  war  in  other  parts  of 
the  world  would  be  enormously  increased.  If 
Oommunlst  aggression  falls,  it  wlQ  discourage 
others  to  do  the  same  thing. 

We  arent  trying  to  conquer  North  Viet- 
nam or  any  other  country.  We  want  no  terri- 
tory. We  seek  no  bases.  We  have  offered  the 
most  generous  peace  terms — peace  with  honor 
for  both  sides — with  South  Vietnam  and 
North  Vietnam  each  respecting  the  other's 
independence. 

NO   STTKRENDKR 

But  we  will  not  be  defeated;  and  we  shall 
never  surrender  our  friends  to  Communist 
aggression. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  In  this  conflict. 
The  Soiith  Vietnamese  have  made  great 
progress  and  are  now  bearing  the  brunt  of 
the  battle.  We  can  now  see  the  day  when  no 
more  Americans  will  be  Involved  there  at  all. 

But  as  we  come  to  the  end  of  this  long 
and  difficult  struggle,  we  must  be  steadfast. 
We  must  not  falter.  For  all  that  we  have 
risked  and  all  that  we  have  gained  over  the 
years  now  hangs  in  the  balance  during  the 
coming  weeks  and  months.  If  we  now  let 
down  our  friends,  we  shall  surely  be  letting 
down  ourselves  and  our  future  as  well.  If  we 
now  persist,  future  generations  will  thank 
America  for  her  courage  and  her  vision  at 
this  testing  time. 

That  is  why  I  say  let  us  bring  our  men 
home  from  Vietnam.  Let  us  end  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  But  let  us  end  it  in  such  a  way 
that  the  younger  brothers  and  sons  of  the 
brave  men  who  have  fought  in  Vietnam  will 
not  have  to  fight  again  in  some  other  Viet- 
nam at  some  time  in  the  future. 

HEAVT  OBLIGATION 

Any  man  who  sits  here  in  this  office  feels 
a  profound  sense  of  obligation  to  future  gen- 
erations. No  man  who  sits  here  has  the  right 
to  take  any  action  which  would  abdicate 
America's  great  tradition  of  world  leadership. 

Earlier  this  year,  I  traveled  to  Peking  on 
an  historic  Journey  for  peace.  Next  month 
I  shall  travel  to  Moscow  on  what  I  hc^e  will 
also  be  a  Journey  for  peace.  In  the  18  coiui- 
tries  I  have  visited  as  President  I  have  found 
great  respect  for  the  office  of  President  of  the 
United  States.  I  have  reason  to  expect,  based 
on  Dr.  Kissinger's  report,  that  I  shall  find 
the  same  respect  for  the  Presidency  when 
I  visit  Moscow. 

I  do  not  know  who  will  be  in  this  oflloe  in 
the  years  ahead.  But  I  do  know  that  future 
Presidents  will  travel  to  nations  abroad  on 
Joiuneys  for  peace  as  I  have.  If  the  United 
States  betrays  the  millions  of  people  who 
have  relied  on  us  in  Vietnam,  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  whoever  he  is,  will  not 
deserve  nor  receive  the  respect  which  is  es- 
sential if  the  United  States  is  to  continue 
to  play  the  great  role  we  are  destined  to  play 
of  helping  to  build  a  new  structure  of  peace 
in  the  world.  It  would  amoiint  to  a  renuncia- 
tion of  our  morality,  an  abdication  of  our 
leadership  among  nations,  and  an  invitatlrai 
for  the  mighty  to  prey  upon  the  weak  all 
aroxmd  the  world.  It  would  be  to  deny  peace 
the  chance  peace  deserves  to  have.  This  we 
shall  never  do. 

Let  us  therefore  unite  as  a  nation  In  a 
firm  and  wise  policy  of  peace — not  the  peace 
of  surrender,  but  peace  with  honor — not  Just 
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peace  In  our  time,  but  peaoe  for  genarattons 
to 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

•Hie  PRBSIDINO  OKWCEK  (Mr. 
Cbilxs).  The  Senstor  from  Ohio  Is 
recognized. 

(The  remarks  Mr.  Tatt  made  at  this 
point  on  the  Introduction  of  S.  3538  ue 
printed  In  the  Ricord  under  Statements 
on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint  Resolu- 
tions.) 

CX3MMUNICATIONB    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACnNO  PRESIDE31T  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Gambrell)  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  Indicated: 

RiPOBT  or  FnfANciAL  Condition  or  tbb 
Pcmr  Ckntbai.  Tbanspobtation  Co. 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  of  the  financial  condition  of 
that  Company,  as  of  April  30,  1972  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Oonunittee  on 
Oodunerce. 

Pbopose*  Amkndmxnt  or  Highwat  Rbvbmus 
Act  or  1966,  as  Amkmdbd 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  Highway  Revenue  Act  at 
1956.  as  amended,  and  for  other  purpcees 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

RKPOBTB    or   COMPTXOLLB    Oknkbal 

A  letter  from  the  Comptrc^er  Oeneral  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  confidential  report  relating  to  re- 
pair on  alr-to-alr  missiles  In  the  Department 
ot  the  Navy  (with  an  acoompanylng  report) ; 
to  the  Octnmlttee  on  Oovemment  Opera- 
tions. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "Improvemeints  Needed 
in  Training  and  Technical  Assistance  Serv- 
ices Provided  to  Antipoverty  Agencies",  Ofllce 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  dated  April  26, 
1972  (with  an  accompanying  report):  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "Opportunity  to  Im- 
prove Indian  Education  In  Schools  Operated 
by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs",  Department 
of  the  Interior,  dated  April  27,  1972  (with  an 
acoompanylng  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Opmitlons. 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  (Comptroller  Oen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  entitled  "Follow-up 
Review  on  Assistance  to  War  Victims  In  Viet- 
nam", Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, Department  of  State,  Department  of 
Defense,  dated  March  27,  1972  (vrtth  an  ac- 
companying report):  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


PETTnONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Gambbkix)  : 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Kansas;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

"HonsX  CONCDBBKNT  RxsoLTTrioN  No.  1156 
"A  Concurrent  Resolution  relating  to  and 
ratifying  the  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  relative 
to  equal  rights  for  men  and  women 
"Whereas.  At  the  second  session  of  the 
ninety-second  congress  of  the  United  States 


Of  America,  begun  and  held  at  the  city  of 
Washington  on  Tuesday,  the  eighteenth  day 
at  January.  1972.  It  was  resolved  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  ot  Representatives  in  Congress 
assembled  (two-thirds  of  each  house  con- 
curring therein)  that  the  following  artlele  be 
proposed  as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  which  when  rati- 
fied by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of 
the  several  states,  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  as  a  part  of  said  Constitution, 
viz: 

"  'JOINT  BasoLonoM 

"'Proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stituUon  of  the  United  SUtes  relative  to 
equal  rights  for  men  and  women. 

"  'Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  (tioo-thirds 
of  each  House  concurring  therein) :  That  the 
following  article  is  hereby  proposed  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution 
only  if  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  several  States  within  seven 
years  from  the  date  of  its  submission  by 
the  Congress: 

'"ABTICLB  

"  'Section  1.  Equality  of  rights  under  the 
law  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the 
United  States  or  by  any  State  on  accoimt  of 
sex. 

"  'Sec.  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  the  power 
to  enforce,  by  appropriate  legislation,  the 
provisions  of  this  article. 

"  'Sec.  3.  The  amendment  shall  take  effect 
two  years  after  the  date  of  ratification.' 

"Whereas,  Said  article  will  become  valid  as 
a  part  of  the  United  States  Constitution  only 
If  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three-foiuths 
of  the  several  states  within  seven  years  from 
the  date  of  its  submission  by  the  congress: 
Now,  therefore. 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Kansas,  the  Senate  con- 
curring therein:  That  the  foregoing  and  above 
recited  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  be,  and  the  same  is,  hereby 
ratified  by  said  legislature  of  the  state  of 
Kansas  as  a  part  of,  and  amendment  to,  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States. 

"Be  it  further  resolved:  That  the  governor 
of  the  state  of  Kansas  forthwith  forward  to 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  and  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  (Tongress  of  the  United 
States  authenticated  copies  of  the  foregoing 
resolution." 

A  ree<4utton  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare: 

"S.  Rss.  No.  214 

"Resolution  relating  to  the  agreement  be- 
tween the  International  Longshoremen's 
and  Warehousemen's  Union  and  the  Pacific 
Maritime  Association 

"Whereas,  the  International  Longshore- 
men's and  Warehousemen's  Union  and  the 
Pacific  Maritime  Association  have  reached 
agreement  after  a  lengthy  strike  which  lasted 
one  hundred  and  thirty-four  days;  and 

"Whereas,  the  gravity  and  urgency  of 
reaching  accord  on  this  situation  have  taken 
much  hard  work  and  concerted  effort  on  the 
part  of  many  concerned  Individuals  repre- 
senting labor,  management,  the  arbitrator, 
and  the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service;  and 

"Whereas,  the  agreement  after  much 
discussion  was  regarded  with  favor  by  the 
International  Longshoremen's  and  Ware- 
housemen's Union  and  the  Pacific  Maritime 
Association;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Pay  Board  has  Just  slashed 
this  agreement,  the  product  of  so  much  exer- 
tion by  all  concerned,  by  a  substantial 
amount,  a  move  that  risks  unnecessary  con- 
frontation between  the  International  Long- 
shoremen's and  Warehousemen's  Union,  the 


Pacific  Marttlme  Association,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment;  and 

"Whereas,  the  International  Loogsbore- 
men's  and  WarMiouaemen's  Union,  under  the 
leadership  ot  Harry  Kidges.  has  oooperated 
with  management  to  lm|»ove  the  companies 
and  eapeelally  productivity;  and 

"Whereas,  this  increased  productivity  has 
led  to  higher  profits  for  the  corporations  in- 
vcflved;  and 

"Whereas,  the  workers,  who  have  not 
struck  for  many  years,  have  not  received 
their  rightful  share  of  the  Increased  prt^ta 
that  resulted  from  increased  productivity  and 
were  forced  to  strike  to  obtain  benefits  that 
should  have  been  theirs;  and 

"Whereas,  the  agreement  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Pay  Board  was  recommended 
for  approval  by  the  staff  of  the  Pay  Board; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  Pay  Board  itself,  contrary 
to  their  staff's  reoonamendatlon ,  has  not  i^)- 
proved  the  agreement  in  its  entirety;  and 

"Whereas,  the  International  Longshore- 
men's and  Warehousemen's  Union  and  the 
Pacific  Maritime  Association  have  both  urged 
that  the  Pay  Board  approve  the  agreement 
to  avoid  further  disruption  of  conunerce;  and 

"Whereas,  such  action  by  the  Pay  Board 
against  a  small  but  in^mrtant  Union  may 
create  difficulty  and  hardship  for  our  people; 
and 

"Whereas,  these  members  of  the  Interna- 
tional Longshoremen's  and  Warehousemen's 
Union  number  only  thirteen  thousand  one 
hundred  workers;  and 

"Whereas,  such  action  may  be  detrimental 
to  a  small  and  responsible  Union  such  as 
the  International  Longshoremen's  and  Ware- 
housemen's Union;  and 

"Whereas,  such  action  may  actually  hurt 
efforts  to  build  the  American  economy  into 
a  viable  one  that  may  provide  a  good  life 
for  all;  now,  therefore, 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Sixth 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  Regular 
Session  of  1972,  that  the  Pay  Board  be,  and 
hereby  is,  req>ectfully  requested  to  reconsid- 
er its  action  and  improve  the  agreement  be- 
tween the  International  Longshoremen's  and 
Warehousemen's  Union  and  the  Pacific  Mari- 
time Association;  and 

"Be  it  further  reserved  that  certified 
copies  of  this  resolution  be  transmitted  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  President  and  President  Pro 
Tempore  of  the  United  States  Senate,  the 
members  of  the  Pay  Board,  and  the  members 
of  the  Cost  of  Living  Council." 

By  Mr.  Bentsxn:  , 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Texas;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary : 

"Sen ATX  CoNCUBEENT  Resolution  No.  1 

"Whereas,  The  92nd  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  by  a  constitutional  two- 
thirds  vote  in  both  Houses,  adopted  the 
following  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States : 

"JOINT  EESOLUnON 

"Proposing  an  emendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  relative  to 
equal  rights  for  men  and  women. 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  (tu)o-thiTd^ 
of  each  House  concurring  therein).  That 
the  following  article  Is  proposed  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all 
Intents  and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Constl- 
tuion  when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of 
three-fourths  of  the  several  States  within 
seven  years  from  the  date  of  its  submission 
by  the  Congress: 

"ABTICUE 

"'Section  1.  Equality  of  rights  under  the 
law  shall  not  be  denied  at  abridged  by  the 
United  States  or  by  any  Sta^«  on  account  of 
sex. 
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"  'Sec.  2.  The  Cougreas  shall  havi  i  the 
power  to  enforce,  by  appropriate  legltijttlon. 
the  provisions  of  thU  article. 

"  'Sec.  3.  This  amendment  shall  takejeffect 
two  years  after  the  dat«  of  ratmoaftoa.*; 
now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  LegUlature  of  the  JjState 
of  Texas,  the  Senate  and  House  concui  rinu: 
Section  1.  That  the  Legislature  or  the 
State  of  Texas  hereby  ratifies  and  a  lopts 
this  proposed  amendment  to  the  Con  itltu- 
tlon  of  the  United  States. 

"Sec.  2.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  State  of  Texas  shall  notify  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services  of  the  ^nlt«d 
States  and  each  Senator  and  Represei  tatlve 
from  Texas  In  the  Congress  of  the  ITnlted 
States  of  this  action  of  the  Leglslati  re  by 
forwarding  to  each  of  them  a  certlfle<  copy 
r<f  this  Concurrent  Resolution." 
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REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  FULBRIOHT,  from  the  Comihlttee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  without  amendjaent: 

S.  J.  Res.  182.  A  Joint  resolution  aut:  lorlz- 
Ing  the  President  to  Invite  the  States  i  if  the 
Union  and  foreign  nations  to  participate  in 
Farmfest-U.S.A.  and  the  World  Ploujhlng 
Contest  In  September  1973  (Rept.  N<  .  93- 
760). 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA,  from  the  Commit^  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.J.  Res.  213.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  issue  a  p^la- 
matlon  designating  October  6,  1972, 
tlonal  Coaches  Day"  (Rept.  No.  93-761 1; 

H.J.  Res.  1029.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  issue  a  proclamatlo  i  des- 
ignating the  month  of  May  of  1972  ai 
tlonal  Arthritis  Month"   (Rept.  No.  92-762). 

By  Mr.  ELLENDER,  from  the  Comiiilttee 
on  Appropriations,  with  amendments : 

H.R.  14582.  An  act  making  suppleniental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1973,  and  for  other  purposes  ( Eiept 
No.  93-763). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Comihlttee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

S.  431.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  modify  the  prov^ions 
relating  to  taxes  on  wagering  to  tnsur;  the 
constitutional  rights  of  taxpayers,  to  laclll- 
tate  the  collection  of  such  taxes,  an  1  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  93-764);  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance;  and 

HH.  11350.  An  act  to  Increase  the  limit 
on  dues  for  United  States  membersli  >p  in 
the  International  Criminal  Police  Orgtniza- 
tion  (Rept.  No.  93-765) ;  pUced  on  th  >  cal- 
endar. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

As  In  executive  session,  the  follobdng 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  jwere 
submitted : 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  fronj  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  I  nport 
the  nomination  of  one  ofQcer  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  first  lieute  lant 
In  the  Marine  Con>s.  I  ask  that  this 
nomination  be  placed  on  the  Executive 
Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nomination,  ordered  to  be  plbced 
on  the  Elxecutlve  Calendar  is  as  foil  >W8 

WUllam  D.  Ruslnak,  for  appdntmei  t  to 
the  grade  of  first  lieutenant  In  the  Marine 
Corps. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  in  ^Idl- 
tlon.  I  report  favorably  1,431  promol  Ions 
in  the  Army  in  the  grade  of  lleutei  tant 


colonel  and  below.  Since  these  names 
have  already  appeared  in  the  Congrxs- 
sioNAL  RacoRo,  In  order  to  save  the  ^- 
pense  of  printing  on  the  Executive  Cal- 
endar, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  ordered  to  lie  on  the  Secretary's 
desk  for  the  Inf onnatlon  of  any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows: 

Lael  J.  Abbott,  and  sundry  other  officers, 
for  promotion  In  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  SUtes. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
reported  that  on  April  25,  1972,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enroUed  Joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  218)  to  extend  the  authority  con- 
ferred by  the  Export  Administration  Act 
of  1969. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  Indicated: 

By  Mr.  ALLEN: 
S.  3535.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  two-week 
suspension  of  withholding  of  Federal  Income 
tax  on  wages.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Penance. 

By  Mr.  TAFT: 
S.  3536.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  a  credit 
against  the  individual  income  tax  for  tuition 
paid  for  the  elementary  or  secondary  edu- 
cation of  dependents.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  HART   (for  himself,  Mr.  Mc- 

OovKKM.    Mr.    Cbanston,    and    Mr. 

Cask)  : 

S.   3637.    A   bUl    to   amend    the   National 

School  Lunch  Act  and  the  Child  Nutrition 

Act  of  1966.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 

Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

By     Mr.     BATH     (for     himself,     Mr. 

Eaoleton.  Mr.  McOr.  Mr.  McOov- 

EaN.  Mr.  Pastorx.  Mr.  Mondalk,  Mr. 

RiBicorr.   and   Mr.   Tunmey  ) : 

S.   3538.   A   bill   to  amend  the  Controlled 

Substances  Act  to  require  identification  by 

manufacturer   of   each   schedule   II   dosage 

unit  produced;  and 

S.  3539.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  to  move  certain  barbiturates 
from  schedule  in  of  such  Act  to  schedule  n. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BELLMON: 
8.  3640.  A  blU  to  permit  national  banks 
to  invest  In  agricultural  credit  corporations. 
Referred    to    the    Committee    on    Banking 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  B«r.  SPONO: 
S.  3541.  A  bin  to  designate  certain  lands 
in  the  Shenandoah  National  Park,  Virginia, 
as  wilderness.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HANSEN: 
S.  3543.  A   bill   to  amend   section   311(d) 
(3)  (A)    of   the   Internal    Revenue   Code   of 
1964.  Referred  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  ANDERS<»f  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  AiKKN )  : 
S.  3643.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  to  authorize  the 
Commission   to    issue   temporary    operating 
licenses  for   nuclear  power   reactors   under 
certain  circumstances,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 


By  Mr.  MAQNUSON  (by  request) : 
8.  3644.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  with  respect 
to  conunlsslonen  and  Commission  employ- 
ees; and 

8.  3645.  A  bill  to  amend  section  7  of  the 
Flsbermsn's  Protective  Act  of  1967.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  GURNET: 
8.  3546.  A  blU  to  designate  the  hospital 
being  constructed  In  Tampa,  Florida,  as 
the  "Melvln  T.  DUon  Veterans  Hospital." 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  OURNET  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Chilbs)  : 
S.  3647.  A  blU  to  provide  for  orderly  trade 
In  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  for  other 
purposes.    Referred    to   the   Committee   on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  PERCT: 
8.  3548.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act   (15  U.S.C.  41)    to  provide 
that  luider  certain  circumstances  exclusive 
territorial  arrangements  shall  not  be  deemed 
unlawful.   Referred   to    the   Committee   on 
Commerce. 

By  Bilr.  TOWER: 
S.  3549.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  encourage  persons  to  Join 
and   remain  in   the  Reserves  and  National 
Ouard  by  providing  full -time  coverage  under 
Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insunmce  for  such 
members   and  certain   members  of  the  Re- 
tired Reserve  up  to  age  sixty.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
8.  3660.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Richard  and 
Jodl  Mahoney.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER: 
S.  3661.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly  proce- 
dures for  the  consideration  of  applications 
for  renewal  of  broadcast  Uoensea.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

By  Mr,  FANNIN  (for  hlmaeU  and  Mr. 

GOLOWATKB)  : 

8.  3653.  A  bUl  to  modify  the  project  on 
the  Little  Colorado  River  for  local  flood 
protection  at  Holbrook,  Ariz.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By   Mr.    FAMNIN    (for   hlmaeU.   ICr. 

BsmtRT,  BCr.  Goldwatb,  Mr.  Oair- 

Noir,  Mr.  DoMXincac,  Ur.  Biblb,  and 

Mr.  Moss) : 

8.  3663.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Taylor  Oras- 

Ing  Act  to  increase  the  amount  of  certain 

revenue  returned  to  the  8Ute.  Referred  to 

the    Committee    on    Interior    and    Insular 

Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MILLKR: 
S.  3664.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Claienoe 
McCarvUle  and  Emma  MoOarrlUe.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  OOOK  (by  requsat) : 
8.  8660.  A  bill  to  encourage  and  assist 
SUtes   and   localities   to   coordinate   their 
various  programs  and  resources  avaUable 
for  the  prevention,  treatment,  and  control 
of  JuvenUe  delinquency,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.  Referred   to   the  Conunlttee  on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 
8.  3666.  A  bill  to  amend  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  for  in-service  train- 
ing of  nursing  home  personnel.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

By  Mr.  TOWER: 
S.   3567.   A   bUl   relating  to   the   Federal 
Prison    Industries   and    prison-made    prod- 
ucts.  Referred   to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  TUNNET: 
S.  3568.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Iiiliumim  In 
the  readjustment  allowances  of  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  and  volimteer  leaders,  and  to 
provide  for  the  depositing  of  such  aUowanoes 
In  savings  accounts.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 
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By  Mr.  EASTLAND: 
8.  3669.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Jim  8uk 
Park.   Referred   to   the   Committee   on   the 

Judiciary.        

By  Mr.  PULBRIOHT  (by  request) : 
8.  3660.  A  bUl  to  faciUUte  oompUance 
with  the  treaty  between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  United  Mexican  States, 
signed  November  33,  1970,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
MoNDALE.  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Case,  Mr. 
Talmadge.  Mr.  Booos,  Mr.  Hughes, 
Mrs.  StirrR,  and  Mr.  Bttboick)  : 
S.J.  Res.  335.  A  Joint  resolution  to  prevent 
abandcmment  of  railroad  lines.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  PERCT: 
S  J.  Res.  336.  A  Joint  resolution  to  autlior- 
ize  the   President   to   designate   the   period 
from  September  17,  1973,  thro\igh  Septem- 
ber 33,    1973,  as  "National  Bank  Women's 
Week."  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GRIFFIN: 
8.J.  Res.  337.  A  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  one  day  during  each 
year  as  "National  Registered  Nurses  Day." 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS   AND  JOINT   RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  ALLEN: 
S.   3535.   A  bill  to  provide  for  a  2- 
week  suspension  of  withholding  of  Fed- 
eral income  tax  on  wages.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

TWO-WEEK   INCOME   TAX    WTrHHOLOINO 
MORATORIUM 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  Introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  designed 
to  provide  a  practicable  means  of  reim- 
bursing certain  taxpayers  for  overpay- 
ment of  taxes  resulting  from  erroneous 
and  excessive  rates  of  withholding  from 
the  paychecks  of  millions  of  employees 
for  Federal  income  tax  purposes  during 
the  1972  calendar  year. 

Beginning  in  the  early  part  of  1972, 
Alabama  constituents  began  asking  why 
more  was  oeing  withheld  from  their  pay- 
checks for  income  tax  purposes  this  year 
than  last,  despite  the  fact  that  their 
earnings  and  the  number  of  exemptions 
were  the  same  as  last  year.  We  know  that 
the  standard  deduction  had  been  in- 
creased for  the  taxable  year  1972  from 
13  to  15  percent  with  a  maximum  of 
$2,000  and  that  the  value  of  individual 
exemptions  had  been  increased  over  1971 
from  $675  to  $750.  Logically,  the  tax  lia- 
bility should  have  been  less  and  the 
amount  withheld  from  paychecks  should 
have  been  less. 

However,  Congress,  in  the  Revenue  Act 
Amendments  of  1971.  had  provided  for  a 
set  of  withholding  tables  which  required 
employers  to  deduct  more  from  wages  and 
salaries  than  was  necessary  to  pay  the  in- 
come tAx  liability  lor  the  calendar  year 
1972.  As  a  result,  it  has  been  estimated 
that  unless  the  present  rate  of  withhold- 
ing is  adjusted,  employee  earnings  in 
a  total  amount  of  some  5  or  6  billion  dol- 
lars or  more  in  excess  of  tax  liability  will 
be  collected  in  the  course  of  the  1972  cal- 
endar year.  In  considering  whether  ad- 
justments should  be  made,  the  follow- 
ing factors  might  be  considered: 


First,  the  national  debt  picture  and 
the  size  of  the  deficit  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Jime  30,  1972  will  be  distorted  by 
refiecting  an  excess  of  revenues  from 
tax  receipts  in  excess  of  the  liability  of 
the  taxpayers. 

Second,  these  biUions  of  dollars  taken 
from  the  pockets  of  the  taxpayers  have 
had  a  decidedly  adverse  effect  on  the 
economy,  particularly  in  the  area  of  re- 
tail trade.  An  influx  into  the  private  sec- 
tor of  reimbursed  dollars  through  higher 
pay  checks  cannot  but  stimulate  the 
economy. 

Third,  it  is  grossly  unfair  to  wage 
earners  to  be  compelled  to  continue  to 
pay  out  dollars  from  their  earnings 
month  after  month  which  in  effect  con- 
stitute interest-free  loans  to  the  U.S. 
Government. 

Fourth,  it  is  important  that  the  tax- 
payers have  confidence  in  our  legislative 
system.  This  confidence  can  be  restored 
by  demonstrating  a  willingness  on  the 
part  of  Congress  to  correct  an  admitted 
mistake. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing will  make  a  necessary  correction  in 
a  prompt  and  efficient  manner  to  serve 
imtll  such  time  as  the  withholding  tables 
are  adjusted  by  statute.  The  administra- 
tion has  offered  a  solution,  but  it  has  not 
worked  and  there  is  no  reasonable  ex- 
pectation that  it  will  work.  I  have  refer- 
ence to  the  administration's  suggestion 
that  employees  file  a  form  with  their 
employers  claiming  additional  exemp- 
tions as  a  means  of  reducing  the  exces- 
sive amount  of  tax  now  being  withheld. 

I  submit  that  the  solution  offered  in 
the  bill  being  offered  today  is  preferable. 
In  essence,  it  would  require  a  mora- 
torium on  withholding  from  earnings 
over  a  period  of  2  weeks  beginning  on 
the  Monday  first  occurring  more  than 
30  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  bill. 

The  effect  of  such  a  moratorium  would 
be  that  all  overpayments  would  be  re- 
imbursed to  the  employee  through  hi^- 
er  take-home  pay  for  2  weeks,  and  the 
employee  would  be  prepaid  a  portion  of 
the  anticipated  excess  in  withholding 
based  on  current  withholding  tables  for 
the  balance  of  the  calendar  year.  In  this 
connection,  the  administration  has  per- 
mitted prepayment  of  national  service 
life  insurance  dividends  this  year  prior 
to  the  anniversary  date,  and  there  is  no 
difference  in  principle  in  permitting  em- 
ployees an  Immediate  settlement  of  a 
subsequent  claim  for  tax  refimds  which 
claims  arise  from  withholding  in  excess 
of  tax  liability.  After  all,  the  Treasury 
has  been  using  the  funds  represented 
by  excess  withholding  without  the  pay- 
ment of  interest.  Why  should  not  em- 
ployees be  given  a  break  by  way  of  re- 
imbursement this  year  of  overpayments 
resulting  from  error  by  the  Government? 

Mr.  President,  let  me  point  out  that 
the  moratorium  on  withholding  of  in- 
come tax  from  paychecks  will  result  in 
taxpayers  receiving  an  estimated  $3.2 
billion  extra  in  take-home  pay  during 
such  2-week  period.  Since  it  is  estimated 
that  at  least  $5  or  $6  billion  will  be  with- 
held during  the  year  in  excess  withhold- 
ing under  present  withholding  tables. 


the  moratorium  would  still  leave  most 
taxpayers  a  substantial  cushion  of  over- 
payment of  1972  income  tax  liability. 

Let  me  illustrate  in  dollars  and  cents 
what  a  moratorium  on  withholding 
would  mean  for  individuals  in  three  in- 
come categories.  For  this  purpose,  we 
will  use  tables  applying  to  persons  claim- 
ing only  one  exemption  and  persons 
claiming  three  exemptions.  During  the 
2  weeks  moratorium  period,  the  increase 
in  paychecks  would  total  the  amounts 
as  indicated: 

Total  reimbursement 
Weekly    gross    in- 
comes    $100.00     $150.00     8300.00 

Man.    wife    and    1 

chUd   14.40         31.20         47.30 

Single   person 36.80        49.00        70.00 

Mr.  President,  one  may  reasonably  ask 
what  would  be  the  effect  on  those  who 
had  already  filed  with  their  employers  a 
W-4  form  claiming  extra  exemptions  or 
those  who  for  any  other  reason  preferred 
not  to  be  reimbursed  for  taxes  withheld 
in  excess  of  liability.  Under  provisions 
of  the  proposed  legislation,  such  an  em- 
ployee could  simply  notify  his  employer 
of  his  wishes,  and  the  employer  would 
continue  to  withhold  at  the  current  rate. 
Administratively,  there  would  be  as  lit- 
tle or  perhaps  less  bookkeeping  involved 
for  the  employer  to  not  withhold  from 
earnings  during  a  2 -week  period  than  if 
the  employer  had  to  continuously  adjust 
his  books  to  refiect  the  amount  of  with- 
holding for  separate  employees  who 
might  file  for  extra  exemptJons. 

Mr.  President,  the  taxpayers  have  been 
victimized  by  an  error  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Government.  They  are  entitled 
to  reimbursement,  and  they  are  entitled 
to  it  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
Needless  to  say,  the  economy  would  re- 
spond to  this  extra  shot  in  the  arm  repre- 
sented by  the  increased  paychecks  and 
increased  spending  over  a  2-week  period. 

Mr.  President,  we  hear  much  talk 
today  about  tax  reforms,  and  some  of 
the  suggestions  have  considerable  merit. 
This  bill  offers  an  immediate  opportu- 
nity not  for  tax  reform  as  such  but  for 
correction  of  a  previous  mistake.  Those 
Senators  now  campaigning  across  the 
country  for  the  office  of  President  are 
promising  tax  reforms.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  their  promises  imply  a  willingness 
to  correct  tax  withholding  errors  on  the 
part  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  bill  is  quite  brief,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this  place 
in  the  Record  and  that  several  news 
items  which  illustrate  various  aspects  of 
the  problem  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

8.  3535 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  at  chapter  34 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  (re- 
lating to  collection  of  income  tax  at  source 
on  wages) ,  no  employer  shall  deduct  or  with- 
hold any  amount  of  Federal  Income  tax  from 
that  part  ot  the  wages  ot  any  employee  paid 
for  services  performed  during  the  14-day  pe- 
riod beginning  on  the  Monday  first  occurring 
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more  th&n  30  days  after  the  date  of 
ment  of  tbXs  Act. 

(b)  Nothliig  contained  In  thle  Act  4>aII 
affect  tbe  UablUty  of  any  individual  for  t  Lzea 
Impoeed  under  chapter  1  of  the  Inte  -nal 
Revenue  Code  of  19M  or  the  amount  of  tt  xm 
for  which  he  le  liable  under  that  chi^ter. 
No  employer  shall  be  liable  for  any  amc  imt 
of  tax  not  deducted  or  withheld  from  the 
wages  of  an  employee  on  account  of  sub  Mo- 
tion (a). 

(c)  As  uaed  in  this  Act,  the  terms  "un- 
ployer",  "wages",  and  "employee"  mean  »m- 
ployer,  wages,  and  employee  as  defined  In  lec- 
tlon  3401  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Codi  of 
1954. 

(d)  This  Act  shall  not  i4>ply  with  reelect 
to  wages  paid  to  any  employee  who  not)  dee 
his  employer.  In  such  form  and  at  such  t  me 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  bis  ( [el- 
egate  may  prescribe,  that  he  does  not  1 1sh 
to  have  a  suspension  of  withholding  of  I  ed- 
eral  Income  tax  from  his  wages. 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulation ;  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provla  ons 
of  thU  Act. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  April  IS,  U  72] 

Th*  Bio  Tax  Blundeb 

(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

This  Is  the  story  of  a  $6  billion  to  $6  1  lU- 
Hon  tax  blunder  made  by  the  federal  gove  n- 
ment.  and  being  paid  for  by  indlvldt  als 
whose  Income  depends  largely  on  a  sId  ;le 
wage  or  salary. 

It  may.  In  fact,  turn  out  to  be  not  only  ( me 
of  the  most  bizarre  financial  goofs  of  all 
time,  but  one  which  adds  to  the  taxpay  rs' 
sense  of  being  fed  up  with  the  bureaucrj  cy. 

Incredible  as  it  sounds  considering  the  ir- 
ray  of  available  computers  and  tecbnlcls  ns, 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and  rela  »d 
committees  on  Capitol  RUI  establlsl  ed 
schedules  for  taking  taxes  out  of  pay  (  n- 
velopes  this  year  that  will  result  In  ov  ir- 
wlthholdlng  at  least  »5  billion  to  $6  bllli  in 
more  than  the  tax  law  requires. 

The  saga  starU  with  the  fact  that  In  19  ri, 
the  opposite  mistake  was  made:  the  with- 
holding schedules  resulted  In  "under-wllh- 
holdlng"  for  millions  of  taxpayers,  who  tl  en 
discovered  they  still  owed  Uncle  Sam  a  tig 
bundle  when  making  out  their  final  tax  pi  y- 
ment  for  April  17  this  year. 

Most  who  found  themselves  In  this  slti  a- 
tlon  are  families  where  both  spouses  t  sd 
Jobs,  or  where  the  husband  or  wife  had  t  wo 
Jobs.  They  were  "under-withheld"  because 
the  tax  law  last  year  for  the  first  time  p  o- 
vlded  a  more  generous  minimum  standi  rd 
deduction  which  was  reflected  In  wlthho  d- 
Ing  rates.  But  where  there  were  two  Jobs  In 
the  family,  the  withholding  table  was  allc  w- 
Ing  credit  for  that  deduction  In  both  cas* ». 

So  the  administration  and  Congress  let 
about  to  correct  this  situation.  But  wh  en 
they  arranged  higher  withholding  rates  lor 
this  calendar  year  to  more  closely  match  tte 
real  tax  obligations  of  the  two-Job  family  >r 
the  "moonlltfhter,'-  they  automatically  s  t 
them  too  high  for  the  man  or  woman  with  a 
single  Job. 

Insiders  knew  that  the  pendulum  woul  1 
swing  from  under-withholding  to  over-wlth  - 
holding.  The  rationale  was  that  those  whj 
would  be  over-withheld  by  the  new  schedule  i 
coiUd  easily  file  a  W-4  form  with  their  em- 
ployers, claiming  additional  exemptions  tha  t 
would  reduce  their  weekly  tax  bite. 

But  as  top  officials  now  concede,  taxpayei  s 
(possibly  because  they  were  conscious  th«  t 
underwlthholdlng  had  been  the  problem  tt  b 
year  before)  did  not  rush  to  file  W-4s  In  tt  e 
anticipated  numbers. 

Nixon  administration  ofBclals  foresaw  thi  ,t 
over-withholding  would  complicate  the  r 
lives  In  a  year  when  the  economy  wou]  il 
need  all  the  stimulation  It  could  get  to  pn  - 
mote  recovery.  In  testimony  last  year,  Treai  - 


ury  and  IRS  officials  urged  that  a  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  propoaal,  which  was 
designed  to  correct  the  xuider-wlthholdlng 
in  two  stages,  be  adoptad  to  wften  tha  blow. 
But  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  got  Its 
way  in  conference,  putting  higher  wlthhtdd- 
ing  rates  into  effect  at  once  for  wages  paid 
after  January  IS.  1973. 

The  Impact  of  the  new  rates  has  been 
dramatic.  For  the  first  quarter  of  the  year, 
the  Treasury  raked  In  $2  billion  more  than 
It  had  expected.  That's  an  $8  bllUon  an- 
nual rate.  A  top  Nixon  aide  told  The  Wash- 
ington Post  that  making  allowance  for  a 
hoped-for  influx  of  W-4  forms,  the  with- 
holding excess  for  the  year  might  not  be 
more  than  $5  billion  to  $0  billion. 

But  even  that  much  represents  a  massive 
miscalculation.  It  Is  little  wonder,  then,  that 
the  results  In  Democratic  primaries  1& 
Florida.  Wisconsin  and  elsewhere  shows 
widespread  voter  dissatisfaction  with  the  tax 
burden.  It  is  not  only  oppressive,  but  a  far 
cry  from  the  reduced  tax  outlook  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  had  touted  in  his  Budget  Mes- 
sage and  State  of  the  Union  address  in  Jan- 
uary as  "a  return  of  power  to  the  people." 

Anything  like  tS  billion  or  $6  bUlion  Uken 
out  of  the  consumer  spending  stream,  even 
acknowledging  that  the  taxpayers  eventually 
will  get  the  money  back,  dampens  the  hopes 
for  recovery. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  WaU  Street  econo- 
mist Sam  Nakagama  points  out,  the  same 
miscalculation  which  brings  in  more  money 
to  the  Treasury  (helping  reduce  the  federal 
deficit  thU  year  to  less  than  $30  bUUon  in- 
stead of  the  projected  938.8  bUllon)  also 
reduces  the  pressing  on  the  money  markets 
and  leads  to  lower  interest  rates. 

What  an  Ironic  twljt!  Granting  that  it's 
tough  to  set  withholding  rates  that  cover 
the  whole  complexity  of  tax  liability  situa- 
tions, the  fact  that  the  IRS  and  two  tech- 
nicians' groups  on  Capitol  Hill  are  eetabUah- 
Ing  the  economic  policy-mix  for  the  whole 
government  should  lift  m<Mre  than  eyebrows 
around  this  town. 

[From  Business,  March  18,  1972] 
WrTHHOLDiNO  Puts  a  Hold  on  Spkndino 
Administration  economists  are  afraid  that 
the  new  income  tax  withholding  schedules 
are  unnecessarily  siphoning  M-blllion  or 
more  from  consumer  pocketbooks.  They  won- 
der, in  fact,  if  the  withholding  rates  that 
took  effect  in  January  are  not  partly  to  blame 
for  lagging  retail  sales  and  the  prospect  that 
first-quarter  gains  In  gross  national  product 
may  not  be  on  target. 

The  rates  were  Increased  up  and  down 
the  line  to  cover  underwlthholdlng  for  work- 
ing couples  and  Individuals  holding  two  Jobs 
and  to  bring  withholding  generally  mto  line 
with  tax  lUblUty.  Now  an  employee  with  a 
"normal"  situation — without  a  working 
spouse  or  a  second  Job — must  act  to  prevent 
having  too  much  tax  taken  out  of  his  pay- 
check. 

The  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  has 
raised  questions  about  the  change  with  the 
Treasury  Dept.  Treasury  officials,  in  turn, 
have  leaned  on  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice, and  the  IRS  Is  stepping  up  efforts  to 
show  taxpayers  how  to  bring  withholding 
and   actual   tax   UabUity  back   mto   line. 

One  Treasury  analyst  notes:  "Nothing  like 
the  number  of  people  we  expected  to  change 
their  withholding  have  changed.  Now  we  are 
getting  systematic  overwlthholdlng."  Exactly 
how  much  of  this  is  going  on,  nobody  knows, 
but  the  94-billion  figure  is  commonly  used. 
A  "wUd,  outside  figure"  Is  $10-bllll(Hi,  which 
could  be  reached  only  if  no  one  adjusted 
his  wlthholdmg,  Treas\u7  says. 

cxa's  obipb 

Even  If  It  turns  out  to  be  •4-bllllon.  that 

is  several  hundred  million  more  than  all  the 

personal  Income  tax  cuts  included  In  the 

Revenue  Act  of  1971.  And  the  Administra- 


tion was  counting  on  that  to  prorlda  a  major 
boost  to  the  eooDomy.  especially  to  oonsuiner 
qMndlng. 

Tha  CEA  hardly  favors  the  foroed  savings 
represented  by  overwltbholdlng,  since  the 
oonstmiars  were  socking  away  a  healthy 
chunk  of  thalr  inoomea  anyway;  tha  savings 
rate  was  an  abnormaUy  high  7.8%  of  dis- 
posable peraooal  Inoome  In  the  fourth  quar- 
ter of  1971.  The  Administration's  forscast 
of  a  $l00-bimon  ONP  advance  for  the  year 
does  not  hinge  on  a  dn^  In  the  savings  rate, 
but  it  certainly  requires  sharp  gains  In  per- 
sonal consumption  qMndlng.  Says  a  Treas- 
ury forecaster:  "If  we  dont  get  the  con- 
sumption, we  just  can't  make  It." 

The  disappointingly  flat  retail  sales  re- 
ported for  the  flrst  two  months  of  the  year 
oast  some  doubt  on  "making  It,"  at  least  In 
the  flrst  quarter.  The  advance  estimate  of 
February'a  retail  sales  of  $S4.9-bllllon.  sea- 
sonaUy  adjusted.  Is  slightly  lower  than  Jan- 
tuuy's  g36-blllion  or  last  September's  136.3- 
blllion.  With  personal  income  setting  new 
highs,  as  opposed  to  after-tax  disposable  In- 
come, some  analysts  are  blaming  overwlth- 
holdlng. 

ALTBBNATIVCS 

No  wlthh(ddlng  scheme  could  be  devised  to 
cover  every  situation  automatically.  IRS  of- 
ficials claim  they  examined  "many,  many  al- 
ternatives," and  that  the  one  chosen  was  the 
best.  Speciflc  withholding  tables  for  working 
couples  were  rejected  as  a  burden  on  en4>loy- 
ers  and  as  a  potential  target  for  Women's 
Lib.  To  reflect  reality,  says  one  technician, 
such  a  table  would  have  to  allow  for  the  fact 
that  a  husband's  salary  Is  usually  about  three 
times  that  of  his  wife's. 

The  tax  code,  which  formerly  made  it  Il- 
legal to  claim  more  exemptions  for  with- 
holding purposes  than  the  taxpayer  would 
be  entitled  to  on  his  retiirn,  now  provides 
for  an  additional  "standard  deduction  allow- 
ance" equal  to  one  exemption.  And  If  the 
taxpayer  has  itemized  deductions,  he  can 
claim  still  more  withholding  allowances. 

The  changes,  however,  are  tricky  for  tax- 
payers who  are  already  confused  by  tax  forms, 
and  who  rely  on  automatic  withholding  to 
keep  payments  and  liabilities  In  line.  Under 
the  law,  employers  were  to  inform  employees 
of  the  various  changes.  But  many  did  not,  as 
a  recent  IRS  check  of  major  employers  re- 
vealed. Even  at  IRS.  fewer  than  20%  of  the 
employees  adjusted  their  withholding. 

So  now  the  IRS  is  launching  a  new  effort 
to  get  employers  to  persuade  en^iloyees  to 
claim  the  added  deductions.  Trouble  is,  there 
Is  no  way  for  the  IRS  to  keep  a  running  check 
on  how  many  employers  have  adjusted  their 
withholding.  Even  quarterly  returns  filed  by 
employees  do  not  link  the  amount  withheld 
from  an  employee  to  his  total  tax  liability. 
As  one  Treasury  official  admits,  "We  Just 
don't  know  much  about  how  it  Is  going  at 
the  moment." 

(From  the  New  York  "Hmes,  April  2,  1072J 

How  U.S.  WrrHHxui  Too  Mocr  Incomk  Tax 

(By  Eileen  Shanahan) 

Washington. — Some  things  get  done  badly 
because  they  are  genuinely  hard  to  do  well, 
and  some  get  done  badly  because  nobody 
tried  hard  enough  to  do  them  well. 

Both  of  these  contributed  to  the  problem 
that  taxpayers,  the  Administration  and  the 
economy  now  face  over  defects  In  the  in- 
come-tox  withholding  system.  While  there  is 
blame  enough  to  go  around,  it  Is  also  clear 
that  the  Nixon  Administration  had  what  the 
liability  lawyers  call  the  "last  clear  chance" 
to  ameliorate  the  problem  and  faUed  to  do  so. 

Those  wUh  strongly  partisan  leanings  may 
be  forgiven  a  smile.  Those  who  wish,  regard- 
less of  partisanship,  that  the  economy  were 
recovering  faster,  may  be  forgiven  some 
annoyance  with  the  Treasxiry,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  and  the  White  House. 
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The  problem  In  this  complicated  story 
dates  back  to  the  1909  Tax  Reform  Act. 

Ariwrnj  the  many  provisions  of  the  act.  was 
an  aapsrtslly  laxgs  standard  deduction  for 
low-income  families  that  oame  to  be  known 
as  the  "low-lnoome  allowance"  or  the  "mini- 
mum standard  deduction."  Anyone  not 
familiar  with  the  mechanics  of  the  tax  sys- 
tem n^ght  not  understand  how  adoption  of 
the  low-lnoome  allowance  could  create  a 
series  of  problems  In  adjusting  the  wlth- 
holdlng-taz  tables,  but  It  did.  particularly 
for  1971,  whan  the  allowance  was  fully  In 
effect.  The  problem  was  not  raoognlasd  as 
Congrsas  hurried  to  finish  the  bill  bafore 
Christmas. 

TlMse  who  suffered  fell  Into  two  groups — 
low-Income  families  in  which  more  than  one 
person  worked,  and  above-middle  Income 
families  of  all  kinds,  especially  those  In  whl<di 
more  than  one  person  worked.  Both  had  too 
little  tax  withheld.  The  problem  for  low- 
income  families  was  acute;  those  with  piti- 
fully small  Incomes,  at  and  below  the  poverty 
level,  would  have  been  faced  with  ruinous  tax 
bills  of  several  hundred  dollars  on  April  16 
of  this  year. 

The  problem  was  recognized  as  early  as 
February  of  last  year,  but  beyond  having  In- 
ternal Revenue  put  out  a  press  release  warn- 
ing that  two- worker  families,  especially  those 
at  the  bottom  and  those  at  the  top,  were 
being  drastically  underwlthheld,  nothing  was 
done. 

Even  when  the  Administration  decided,  in 
midsummer  1971  to  ask  Congress  to  enact 
some  tax  reductions,  partly  for  individuals 
but  mainly  for  business,  to  help  stimulate 
the  economy.  It  made  no  move  to  correct  the 
underwlthholdlng  problem.  In  fact,  the 
Treasury  fought  the  Idea  when  members  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  suggested 
it,  or  the  ground  (undisputed)  that  Increas- 
ing the  withholding  of  those  who  were  being 
tmderwlthheld  would  tend  to  offset  the  stim- 
ulating effects  In  the  economy  of  the  tax  re- 
ductions the  Administration  wanted. 

In  the  end.  Congress  ovnrode  the  Adminis- 
tration's objections  and  changed  both  the 
withholding  and  the  1971  tax  llablUtles  to 
ball  out  the  poor  people.  It  also  fixed  the 
withholding  rates  at  the  top,  to  ameliorate 
the  problem  for  the  type  of  constituents  who 
write  their  Congressmen  and  complain. 

But  the  new  withholding  tables,  for  a 
variety  of  reasons,  planned  and  unplanned, 
overoorrected  the  underwlthholdlng  problem 
for  most  families  with  only  one  worker  and 
for  single  people — corrected  it  to  the  point 
of  drastic  overwlthholdlng. 

The  Administration  has  been  aware  of  the 
new  problem  for  several  months  but,  once 
again,  stirred  itself  only  to  the  point  of  hav- 
ing Internal  Revenue  Issue  a  couple  of  press 
releases,  urging  people  to  put  in  for  extra 
tax  exemptions  if  they  were  needed  to  make 
the  withholding  come  out  right. 

Only  when  it  began  to  appear,  within  the 
last  few  weeks,  that  the  degree  of  overwlth- 
holdlng was  so  great  that  it  might  really 
dampen  cons\uner  spending  to  the  point  of 
threatening  the  economic  recovery  did  offi- 
cials start  planning  TV  spots  and  letters  to 
every  taxpayer  warning  of  the  withholding. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  March  18,  1972] 
Nkw  WrrKHOLoxNo  Rules  Seem  Huktino 

ECONOMT 

(By  William  H.  Jones) 
A  top  government  economist  lamented 
yesterday  the  fact  that  most  Americans  aren't 
yet  aware  of  new  withholding  tax  regulations 
that  could  increase  their  weekly  take-home 
pay. 

Harold  C.  Passer,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  Economic  Affairs,  told  an  au- 
dience at  the  University  of  Maryland  that 
overwlthholdlng  of  Income  taxes  has  become 
a  major  factor  In  sluggish  retail  sales  since 
December — ^the  one  sector  of  the  economy 


demonstrating  any  significant  weakness,  he 
asserted. 

The  net  effect  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1971, 
pssaed  late  In  the  year,  has  been  to  blunt  the 
Impact  of  Income  tax  reductions  that  became 
effective  Jan.  1,  Passer  said,  and  constuner 
sales  have  remained  flat. 

The  new  legislation  was  designed  to  elimi- 
nate under-withholding  experienced  by  many 
taxpayers,  in  1971.  As  the  law  was  changed 
to  increase  withholding  rates,  however.  Con- 
gress also  established  a  new  "special  with- 
holding allowance." 

The  purpoee.  Passer  said,  was  to  permit 
individual  taxpayers— on  their  own  initia- 
tive— to  reduce  their  withholdings  if  they 
had  extensive  normal  deductions. 

Various  kinds  of  allowances  In  the  with- 
holding system  permit  taxpayers  to  tailor 
deductions  for  Income  tax  to  match  the  ac- 
tual tax.  For  Instance,  according  to  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service,  a  person  buying  a 
house  has  large  tax  and  mortgage  Interest 
payments  to  deduct,  and  can  claim  one  or 
two  additional  exemptions  In  his  W-4  form, 
over  the  total  number  of  persons  he  sup- 
ports. 

"Look  at  your  W-4  and  tell  your  friends  to 
look  at  theirs,"  Passer  exhorted  the  audience 
of  more  than  300  business  and  government 
leaders  from  Maryland,  Including  Comptrol- 
ler liouls  L.  Ooldsteln.  "Bead  the  instructions 
on  the  back  and  perform  do-it-yourself  sur- 
gery on  your  withholding." 

The  voluntary  over-withholding  now  pre- 
valent, he  concluded,  "is  like  m»H"g  zero  In- 
terest loans,  which  Is  rich." 

Passer  said  a  second  major  factor  holding 
down  retail  sales  activity  has  been  unseason- 
able warm  weather  in  the  Northeastern  U.S., 
where  a  fourth  of  the  pec^le  live.  Tempera- 
txues  have  been  above  normal  and  precipita- 
tion below  normal,  he  said,  resulting  in 
sharply  reduced  sales  of  such  items  as  over- 
coats, snow  tires,  boots,  ski  equipment,  snow- 
mobiles, and  fuel  oil. 

Retail  food  stores  sales  are  also  down  on  a 
per  capita  basis,  he  said,  perhaiM  hinting  a 
rebellion  by  housewives  In  the  face  of  rising 
prices. 

Elsewhere  in  his  address  to  the  annual  out- 
look conference  sponsored  by  the  university's 
college  of  business  and  public  administration 
and  Surburban  Trust  Co.,  Passer  detailed  a 
generally  optimistic  economic  plctiuv  for 
1972,  with  the  Nixon  administration  achiev- 
ing all  Its  goals. 

Calling  himself  the  "Cheerful  Charlie  of 
Economics."  Passer  said  It  is  necessary  to  call 
attention  to  good  economic  news  "becaiise 
such  an  extra  effort  Is  needed  to  balance  the 
perennial  pessimism  of  some  pundltls  in  the 
press" — a  minority  of  economic  reporters. 

The  sluggish  retail  sales,  he  said,  have  been 
balanced  so  far  by  higher  than  anticipated 
residential  construction  and  capital  spending. 

Asked  later  about  rising  short-term  Interest 
rates.  Passer  said  they  had  fallen  "abnormally 
low"  and  that  as  business  expansion  picks 
up— he  stuck  by  the  administration  forecast 
of  6  per  cent  real  growth  In  1972 — some  In- 
terest rates  wUI  move  even  higher  with  more 
money  market  demand. 


By  Mr.  TAFT: 

S.  3536.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Xntemal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  the  individual  income  tax  for 
tuition  paid  for  the  dementary  or  sec- 
ondary education  of  dqiendents.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  deep  concern  about  the  crisis 
condition  in  education  facing  all  Ohio 
citizens  and,  indeed,  the  entire  Nation, 
as  a  result  of  the  ^ill  17  Federal  court 
ruling  in  the  Wolman  case  declaring  the 
Ohio  noivubllc  parental  grant  law  un- 
constitutional. Tti»  Supreme  Court's  rul- 


ings in  the  Ijemoa.  and  Brusca  cases  also 
bear  on  the  problem  nationally.  Even 
these  cases,  however,  and  especially  the 
Wolman  case,  in  my  opinion,  do  not 
preclude  the  constitutionality  of  an  in- 
dividual income  tax  credit  for  all  or  part 
of  the  pctyments  for  private  school  tui- 
tion of  parents  who  have  children  in 
nonpublic  schools.  It  appears  to  be  the 
only  route  left  to  provide  early  and  vital 
help  both  to  private,  nonpublic  and  pub- 
lic schocds  as  weU. 

The  coUapse  of  Ohio's  ncmpublic  school 
system  would  have  a  tragic  impact  on  all 
Ohio  education,  llie  same  picture  is  re- 
flected nationally. 

I  share  President  Nixon's  position  in 
believing  that  Ohio  and  our  Naticm  has 
been  and  must  continue  to  be  best  served 
by  a  viable  public  and  a  viable  nonpublic 
schotd  systnn.  Each  system  clearly  com- 
plements the  other  toward  the  gocd  of 
availability  of  excellence  in  education 
for  all  our  citizens.  I  also  concur  with  the 
President's  commitment  to  find  consti- 
tutional means  to  assure  the  survival  <tf 
nonpublic  schools  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, with  appropriate  safeguards  assur- 
ing access  to  both  systems  for  all  citi- 
zens. 

I  am,  therefore,  carrying  my  concerns 
into  immediate  action  as  follows: 

First,  by  introduction  of  individual  in- 
come tax  credit  legislation  In  the  Senate, 
aimed  at  the  earliest  possible  relief  to 
this  crisis.  This  should  be  acted  on  in 
this  session.  It  should  Include  effective 
provisions  requiring  qualifying  private 
schools  to  be  open  to  all  without  racial 
discrimination.  I  believe  that  I  have 
worked  out.  in  the  drafting  of  this  legis- 
lation, safeguards  that  will  assure  this. 

Second,  by  a  pledge  to  work  for  an 
educational  plank  in  the  1972  Republi- 
can Convention  platform  which  assures 
meaningful  educational  legislation  and 
equitable  inclusion  of  public  and  non- 
public school  children,  in  such  legisla- 
tion. 

Third,  lay  continuing  my  support  to  the 
President  in  Implementing  his  views  and 
programs  in  this  area,  including  impor- 
tant recommendations  of  his  commis- 
sion and  panel  on  nonpublic  education. 

Fourth.  I  have  drafted  and  have  ready 
for  introduction  a  ccmstitutional  amend- 
ment speciflcally  authorizing  such  a  tax 
credit  as  I  have  proposed,  and  in  the  long 
run  this  may  be  the  way  to  resolve  the 
matter.  However.  I  shall  not  introduce  it 
at  this  time  because  I  wish  to  cast  no 
cloud  on  my  complete  conviction  that 
the  statutory  approach  is  constitutional. 

As  pointed  out  by  the  final  report  of 
the  President's  Panel  on  Nonpublic  Edu- 
cation. 10  percent  of  total  enrollment,  or 
over  5  million  students  axe  attending 
private  schools.  In  Ohio  this  includes  al- 
most 340.000.  Ohio  was  included  in  the 
commission's  statement  that: 

The  prospect  of  massive  dislocations  exists 
in  eight  of  the  Nation's  most  populous  states. 

This  led  the  panel  to  its  recommenda- 
tion of  tax  credits  of  the  type  proposed 
in  my  legislation. 

Based  on  the  estimates  of  the  panel 
I  mentioned  in  Ohio,  one-third  of  the 
parochial  students  would  leave  the 
nonpublic  schools  and  come  to  the  public 
schools.  It  would  cost  in  the  nel|tU9or- 
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hood  of  $112  oollllon  as  one-third  of  tde 
total  of  340,000  students  in  private 
schools  would  shift  over  to  the  public 
school  system.  1 

A  ftdlure  to  face  this  need  and  enatt 
credits  of  this  type  mean  a  crisis  of  mi- 
jor  proportions  in  both  public  and  pri- 
vate education  in  this  country,  with  i  n 
almost  certain  deterioration  in  quail  y 
of  education  occurring  especially  in  are  is 
that  are  already  in  need  of  enormois 
improvement. 

As  pointed  out  by  the  President's  Coi  i- 
missicHi,  individual  income  tax  cred  ts 
could  provide  much  needed  help  vr 
promoting  investment  in  nonpublic  el- 
ucation,  by  eliciting  public  support,  aid 
by  having  a  good  psychological  effect  m 
nonpublic  school  parents. 

The  cost  estimated  for  the  ere*  [it 
would  be  $500  million,  a  modest  one  if 
it  achieves  the  purposes  desired,  and  t|iis 
bill  is  drafted  to  accomplish  those 
Jectlves. 

Mr.  President,  I  aslc  unanimous 
sent  that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Ril 
OED  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricor: 
as  follows: 

S.  3536 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  bf 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  >/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (i  >) 
subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  subchapter  A  rf 
chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  >f 
1964  (relating  to  credits  allowable)  Is  ameni  1- 
ed  by  redesignating  section  42  as  section  4  3, 
and  by  Inserting  after  section  41  the  follow  '- 
Ing  new  section  : 

"Sac.  42.  TvmoN  Paid  roa  Elkkkntast  i  at 
SccoNDAKT  Education. 

"(a)  Obnzral  Rxnx. — There  shall  be  1 1- 
lowed  to  an  Individual,  as  a  credit  agali  st 
the  tax  Imposed  by  this  chapter  for  t  le 
taxable  year,  an  amount  determined  un<!  er 
subsection  (b),  for  tuition  paid  by  him  to 
any  qualified  private  nonprofit  elementa  ry 
or  secondary  school  during  the  taxable  ye  ^ 
for  the  elementary  or  secondary  educatli  m 
of  any  dependent  with  respect  to  whom  tl  le 
taxpayer  is  allowed  an  exemption  for  tJ « 
taxable  year  under  section   151  (e). 

"(b)  Limitations. — 

"(1)  Amount  pkb  dependknt. — Tl  * 
amount  allowable  under  subsection  (a)  f  >r 
the  taxable  year  with  respect  to  any  d  )- 
pendent  shall  not  exceed  the  lesser  of — 

"(A)  60  percent  of  the  tuition  paid  by  tl  le 
taxpayer  during  the  taxable  year  for  t  le 
elementary  or  secondary  education  of  sui  h 
dependent,  or 

"(B)  $400. 

"(2)  RsDucnoN  or  cxatn.  The  aggregate 
amount  which  would  (but  for  this  pazi- 
gn4>b)  be  allowable  luder  aubMotlon  (i  t) 
shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  II 
for  each  fuU  920  contained  In  the  amou  kt 
by  which  the  adjusted  groas  Inoome  of  tl « 
taxpayer  (or,  if  the  taxpayer  is  married,  t]  « 
adjtisted  grofls  Income  of  the  taxpayer  ax  il 
his  spouse) .  for  the  taxable  year  excee<  a 
«2'>,000.  For  purposes  of  this  paragrap  i, 
marital  status  ahaU  be  determined  und^ 
section  143.  T 

"(c)  OanNmoNs  and  Special  Rttuw. — Vof. 
purposes  ot  this  secUon — 

"(1)  TomoN.— The  term  'tuition'  meanf 
any  amount  required  for  the  enroUment  o : 
attendance  of  a  student  at  a  qualified  pri 
vate    nonprofit    elementary    at    aecondar  ■ 
nchool.   Such   term   does   not   Include   ani 
amount  paid  directly  or  Indirectly  for  meals 
lodging,  transportation,  extracurricular  ac 
tlvltlea,  non-McuIar  educational   activities 
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suppUes,  equipment,  clothing,  at  penonal 
or  family  expenaea.  If  the  amount  paid  for 
tuition  Includes  any  amount  (not  aepaimtely 
stated)  for  an  item  described  In  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  the  portion  of  the  amount 
paid  for  tulUon  which  is  attributable  to 
such  item  shall  be  determined  under  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  hU 
delegate. 

"(2)      QXTAUFIIS     raiVATX     NONPaORT     ELB- 

mxmtaxt  OB  SBCONDABT  SCHOOL. — ^The  term 
'qualified  private  nonprofit  elementary  or 
secondary  school'  means  a  nonpublic  eduoa- 
Uonal  Institution  (as  defined  In  section 
161(e)(4))  which— 

"(A)  regularly  offers  education  at  any 
grade  from  grade  one  through  twelve  (In- 
clusive) which  education  is  subctantlaUy 
equivalent  to  the  pubUc  education  available 
in  the  approprUte  local  achod  district; 
(B)  U  accredited  by  the  State;  and 
"(O)  does  not  discriminate,  through  Ite 
tuition  or  acholarahlp  p<dilclea,  or  otherwise, 
in  the  admlsalon  of  students,  in  the  hiring 
of  personnel,  or  In  any  other  activity,  on 
the  basis  of  raoe,  color,  creed,  or  national 
origin. 

"(8)      KU»fXNTA«T     OB     BSCOIfDAaT     KDUCA- 

TiON.— The  term  'elmnentary  or  secondary 
education'  does  not  Include  education  at  a 
levd  beyond  the  12th  grade. 

"(d)  Application  With  Othxb  CiBorrs. — 
The  credit  allowed  by  subaectlon  (a)  to  the 
taxpayer  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of  tax 
imposed  on  the  taxpayer  for  the  taxable 
year  by  thU  chapter,  reduced  by  the  sum 
of  credits  allowable  under  this  subchi4)ter 
(other  than  under  thU  section  and  sections 
31  and  SB). 

"(e)  Rbgttlations.— The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulaUons  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section."  *^  wt««m« 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  subpart 
A  la  amended  by  striking  out  the  item  re- 
lating to  section  42  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 
"Sbc.  42.  Tuition  paid  for  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary education. 
"Sec.  43.  Overpayment  of  tax." 

Swj.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shaU  ^ply  to  taxable  yean  beginning  after 
December  81,  1971.  ^^ 


By  Mr.  HART  (for  himsdf,  Mr. 
McOovxRN.  Mr.  Chanston,  and 
Mr.  Cass)  : 
S.  3537.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Naticxial 
School  Lunch  Act  and  the  Child  Nutri- 
tion Act  Of  1966.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

COMPBEHENSIVE   SCHOOL   LTWCH-SCHOOL 
BBZAKPAST  BEVOUC 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  introduce 
a  comprehensive  school  lunch-school 
breakfast  reform  bUl.  Joining  me  in  this 
effort  are  Senators  McOovern,  Crakstow 
and  Case. 

This  legislation  represents  a  broad 
consensus  for  change  in  these  programs. 
A  product  of  hearings  by  the  Senate  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Hu- 
man Needs,  the  recommendati(»is  were 
formulated  by  a  large  number  of  indi- 
viduals and  groups,  including  the  Food 
Research  and  Action  Center  of  New 
York,  the  National  Council  on  Hunger 
and  Malnutrition,  the  Community  Nutri- 
tion Institute,  the  Children's  Foundation 
and  many  State  school  lunch  directors. 
It  comes  to  the  Congress  not  as  the  bill 
of  any  special  interest,  not  as  the  biU 
supported  by  only  one  segment  of  the 
interested  public. 

Its  benefits  are  aimed  at  only  one 


group:  the  childrm  of  America.  I  truly 
believe,  Mr.  President,  that  tliis  bill  is 
the  children's  schotA  lunch  blU. 

This  bill  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
eliminating  many  of  the  difficulties  that 
have  plagued  these  programs  in  the  last 
several  years.  This  bill  will  make  struc- 
tural changes  necessary  if  these  programs 
are  to  help  us  realize  our  pledge  to  tiim- 
inate  hunger  and  malnutrition  from  our 
Nation's  classrooms. 

The  bill  will  establish  a  minimntn  na- 
tional reimbursement  rate  of  10  cents  a 
meal  for  all  lunches,  35  coits  for  reduced 
price  meals  and  45  cents  for  free  meals. 
The  experience  of  the  last  several  years 
has  taught  us  that  such  a  minimum  re- 
imbursement structure  is  essential  if  the 
States  and  localities  are  to  have  the  con- 
fidence in  reimbursement  payments 
necessary  for  th«n  to  go  forward  to 
reach  every  needy  child  with  a  free  or 
reduced-price  meal. 

Indeed,  many  of  us  will  recall  the  dif- 
ficulties we  faced  last  fall  on  this  matter, 
when,  in  an  across-the-board  nonselec- 
tive attempt  to  save  money,  the  Depart- 
ment cut  back  reimbursement  rates  from 
the  previous  spring.  Congress  responded 
by  passing  Public  Law  92-153  setting  the 
rates  at  6  cents  for  each  lunch  and  40 
cents  for  each  free  and  reduced-price 
meal.  Oat  legislation  will  assure  the 
States  that  henceforth  they  need  not 
worry  about  having  their  Federal  reim- 
bursement cut  from  under  their  expand- 
ing programs  and  will  make  it  unneces- 
sary for  the  Congress  to  deal  with  this 
program  every  August.  The  rate  we  pro- 
pose is  fair  and  reasonable. 

For  the  first  time  it  differentiates  be- 
tween the  reduced  price  and  free  lunch 

the  reason:  when  lumped  together,  the 
overwhelming  tendency  by  school  ofBcials 
is  to  charge  a  reduced  price  even  to  those 
who  need  a  free  meal  so  that  the  dollar 
stretches.  TTie  end  result  often  is  to  elim- 
inate the  neediest  of  our  poor  children. 
The  bill  also  provides  for  including  the 
cost  of  supervision,  handling,  and  prepar- 
ing the  food.  Tliis  provision  Is  in  response 
to  the  calls  for  help  from  many  State 
school  lunch  directors  who  fall  short  of 
funds  because  of  labor  costs:  the  end 
result,  of  course,  is  once  again  to  cut  out 
the  needy  children  who  are  not  reached 
by  the  Federal  reimbursement. 

A  significant  feature  of  the  bill  Is  the 
provision  directing  advance  fimding  to 
the  States  based  on  the  previous  year's 
cumulative  expenditures.  This  will  aUow 
for  proper  and  orderly  planning  by  State 
officials,  an  element  conspicuously  absent 
from  the  present  operation  of  the  pro- 
gram. This  change  will  enable  each  pro- 
gram to  get  off  to  a  good  start  at  the  be- 
glimlng  of  the  school  year  and  will  elim- 
inate question  marks  in  local  officials' 
minds  as  to  the  availability  of  Federal 
funds,  lliey  need  no  longer  hesitate  to 
make  a  vigorous  outreach  effort  to  serve 
each  needy  child. 

The  bill  will  eliminate  the  3-to-l 
matching  formula,  which  offered  a  finan- 
cial incentive  to  require  payments  from 
needy  children  who — in  most  cases — did 
not  have  the  money  to  pay.  It  retains  the 
requirement  that  State  revenues,  as  op- 
posed to  children's  payments,  constitute 
a  percentage  of  program  funds. 
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For  the  first  time,  we  are  setting  a  tnily 
adequate  nutritional  standard  for  both 
lunches  and  breakfasts:  each  meal  will 
be  required  to  meet  the  one-third  recom- 
mended dietary  allowances  for  spedflc 
age  groups — elementary  and  secondary 
levels — in  order  to  receive  the  Federal 
reimbursement.  Such  a  provision.  Mr. 
President,  is  essential  if  the  meal  Is  to 
have  any  certain  value  to  these  children. 

This  bill  will  require  that  the  national 
minimum  eligibility  standards  estab- 
lished by  Public  Law  91-248  be  an- 
nounced no  later  than  May  15  preceding 
the  opening  of  school.  This  is  another 
essential  provision  to  assure  State  and 
local  people,  on  whom  this  program  so 
greatly  depends,  of  support  for  making 
intensive  outreach  efforts  prior  to  the 
start  of  the  school  year.  Its  necessity, 
again,  has  been  demonstrated  to  us:  last 
year.  Just  weeks  before  schools  were  to 
open,  the  Department  sought  to  cut  back 
the  eligibill<7  levels  that  exceeded  the 
national  minimum  and  that  had  been  ap- 
proved by  U8DA  in  their  State  plans  of 
operations  the  previous  spring.  This 
move  caused  nothing  short  of  chaos  in 
the  States,  and  Congress  was.  again, 
called  on  to  respond,  which  it  did  by 
amending  Senate  Joint  Resolution  157 — 
Public  Law  92-153 — before  it  reached  the 
floor  for  a  vote. 

The  bill  we  introduce  today  makes  very 
clear  the  intent  of  Congress  when  it 
passed  Public  Law  91-248:  the  eligibility 
standard  is  a  floor,  not  a  ceiling,  and  the 
State  and  local  authorities  are  free  to 
adjust  it  upward  as  they  see  fit,  when 
cost  of  living  variations,  peculiar  eco- 
nomic conditions  or  the  like  so  require. 
This  is  no  change  in  the  current  law:  it 
simply  puts  this  intent  in  more  explicit 
terms,  so  that  an  action  by  the  Depart- 
ment similar  to  that  of  last  fall  may  never 
again  be  allowed  to  Impede  the  progress 
of  this  program. 

The  authorizations  are  open  ended, 
except  that  section  13.  the  preschool  and 
summer  limch  programs,  is  authorized  to 
use  $125  million  for  fiscal  year  1973. 
Rapidly  expanding  needs  in  day  care 
and  summer  feeding  programs  will  re- 
quire substantially  increased  funding  for 
the  cftmlng  year.  Section  13  programs 
could  easily  have  utilized  twice  their  cur- 
rent speiuling  levels  of  $49  million  for 
fiscal  year  1972;  instesid,  a  freeze  has 
been  imposed  on  section  13  funding 
throughout  this  fiscal  year. 

The  final  change  in  the  Itmch  program 
is  an  amendment  that  adds  six  persons 
to  the  advisory  committee  that  is  to 
overview  tills  program;  a  supervisor  of 
a  multiunlt  school  lunch  program;  three 
parents,  two  of  whom  have  children  re- 
ceiving free  or  reduced  price  meals;  and, 
two  children,  one  of  whom  is  receiving  a 
free  or  reduced  price  meal. 

The  breakfast  program  will  get  a  great 
boost  with  this  legislation;  aamt  of  the 
changes  were  mentioned  above.  Princi- 
pally, we  intend  to  raise  this  program 
from  the  secosd-class  status  it  currentiy 
occupies,  to  make  it  a  permanent  mem- 
ber of  the  child  nutrition  effort.  We  ac- 
complish this  by  providing  open-ended 
authorlzaUoDS  for  the  fiscal  years  after 
1972,  ty  providing  a  fair  and  totally  real- 
istic reimbursement  rate  of  30  cents  per 


meal — as  opposed  to  the  current  average 
of  15  cents — and  hs  allowing  "needy" 
schools  to  be  reimbursed  for  100  percent 
of  the  cost  of  breakfasts  served.  A  major 
change  is  allowing  the  program  in  any 
school  that  requests  one,  and  not  limit- 
ing It  to  "needy"  schocds.  Children  not 
schools,  are  needy.  The  poor  child  should 
not  be  denied  a  meal  because  of  the  eco- 
nomic status  of  his  classmates.  I  recently 
chaired  a  hearing  of  the  Smate  Select 
Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human 
Needs  where  it  was  shown  that  with  an 
adequate  reimbursement  rate  system 
over  20.000  schools — more  than  20  times 
the  number  now  participating — ^would 
utilize  the  school  breakfast  program. 

We  are  coming  to  realize  the  vital  im- 
portance of  breakfast  to  the  health,  atti- 
tudes and  physical  w^being  of  our  chil- 
dren. A  nutritious  morning  meal  is  an 
essential  prerequisite  to  learning  ability, 
energy  capacity  and  attention  spaxL 

A  useful  efficiency  measure  in  this  bill 
provides  that  any  child  eligible  for  a  free 
or  reduced  price  lunch  shaU  autmnati- 
cally  be  eligible  for  a  free  breakfast, 
nils  will  eliminate  any  two-step  applica- 
tion orocess  and  avoid  the  possibility  of 
inconsistent  eligibility  standards.  Tlie  re- 
duced price  category  is  eliminated,  as  we 
feel  it  creates  an  unnecessary  adminis- 
trative nightmare,  is  not  financially 
rewarding  and  amoimts,  in  reality,  to 
hairsplitting  among  truly  needy  chil- 
dren. 

As  in  the  lunch  program,  simplified 
certification  of  eligibility  by  affidavit  is 
provided  for  and  notification  of  program 
availability  is  required. 

Cnicial  to  both  the  breakfast  and 
lunch  programs,  sis  I  mentioned  before. 
is  the  inclusi<m  of  schools  in  the  program 
that  presently  lack  facilities.  In  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  amendments  we  authorize 
$80  million  for  the  next  3  fiscal  years  and 
$40  miUicHi  for  each  succeeding  year  for 
this  purpose.  These  amounts  are  neces- 
sary, because  sdthough  Congress  in  the 
past  has  authorized  amounts  of  $38  mil- 
lion and  $33  million,  USDA  has  never 
requested  more  than  $16  million  and,  in 
2  years  has  succeeded  in  bringing  no 
more  than  5,000  new  schools  into  the 
programs. 

These  are  the  major  changes  In  the 
law  that  will  be  accomplished  by  this 
bill.  I  urged  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  to  give  careful  consideration 
to  these  changes  and  to  support  them. 

Two  years  ago,  when  we  passed  Pub- 
Uc Law  91-248,  we  pledged  to  end  hunger 
in  our  Nation's  classrocms.  We  have  met 
major  roadblocks  in  that  effort.  No  one 
is  to  blame  and  this  should  not  be  an 
issue  that  divides  us  ideologically  or  by 
party  lines.  We  are  talking  about  hungry 
children  and  an  effort  to  help  them 
receive  a  better  diet. 

The  reforms  proposed  in  this  bill  can 
help  us  move  toward  that  goal.  One 
does  not  have  to  agree  with  every  section 
of  this  bill  in  order  to  prove  his  commit- 
ment tc  the  promise  to  end  hunger  in 
America.  All  I  do  ask  is  that  as  we  con- 
sider the  many  reforms  proposed,  we 
keep  in  mind  the  goal  that  all  people  of 
good  will  can  and  should  suK>ort — the 
elimination  of  hunger  in  a  land  of  afflu- 
ence. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  caa- 
sent  that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Rkcom. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  t)e  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  3537 

Be  it.  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  Congress  assembled. 
That  the  heading  of  section  3  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act,  as  amended.  Is  revised  to 
read  as  follows:  "Availability  of  Appropria- 
tions"; and  the  first  sentence  of  such  section 
3  Is  deleted. 

Sec.  2.  The  heading  of  section  4  of  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act  is  revised  to  read 
as  follows:  "Food  Assistance"  and  the  lan- 
guage of  such  section  4  Is  revised  to  read  aa 
follows: 

"Sbc.  4.  (a)  For  each  fiscal  year,  there  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  finance  the  food 
assistance  payments  under  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section. 

(b)  Except  as  provided  in  section  10  of  this 
Act,  in  each  fiscal  year  each  State  educa- 
tional agency  shall  receive  food  assistance 
payments  in  an  amount  to  be  determined  by 
multiplying  the  number  of  lunches  (consist- 
ing of  a  combination  of  foods  and  meeting 
the  minimum  nutritional  requirements  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  sulisec- 
tlon  9(a)  of  this  Act)  served  to  children  in 
schools  within  that  State. 

(c)  The  food  assistance  payments  made 
available  to  each  State  educational  agency  for 
each  fiscal  year  under  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  ShaU  be  used  by  the  State  educational 
agency  to  assist  schools  of  that  State  in  fi- 
nancing the  cost  of  obtaining  agricultural 
commodities  and  other  foods  used  in  the 
school  lunch  program  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act.  Such  food  costs  shall  include, 
in  addition  to  the  purchase  price  of  the  agri- 
culture commodities  and  other  foods :  ( 1 )  the 
cost  of  storing,  handling,  processing,  distrib- 
uting, and  transporting  thereof;  (2)  the  cost 
of  preparing  and  serving  the  food;  and  (3) 
the  cost  of  administering  and  supervising 
the  lunch  program  by  school  food  authori- 
ties. 

Sec.  3.  The  heading  of  section  5  of  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act,  as  amended,  is  re- 
vised to  read  as  fcdlows:  "Payments  to 
States";  and  the  language  of  such  section  5 
is  revised  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  5.  The  state  educational  agency  of 
each  State  desiring  to  participate  In  the 
school  lunch  program  under  this  Act  and 
the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  and  to  receive 
payments  under  the  provisions  of  sections  4 
and  11  of  this  Act  and  section  4  of  the  ChUd 
Nutrition  Act  of  1966  shall  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  the  Secretary  and  shall  sub- 
mit State  plans  of  child  nutrition  oi>erations 
In  accordance  with  section  11  of  this  Act.  The 
Secretary  shall  certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  from  time  to  time  the  amounts  to 
be  paid  to  any  State  under  the  provisions 
of  sections  4  and  11  of  this  Act  and  the 
time  or  times  such  amounts  are  to  be  paid: 
Prxroided  that,  apportionments  shall  be  dis- 
bursed at  levels  no  less  than  the  previous 
year's  cumulative  expenditures  under  sec- 
tions 4  and  11  of  this  Act  and  section  32  o( 
the  Act  approved  August  24,  1935  (49  Stat. 
774),  by  no  later  than  the  August  preceding 
the  school  year,  and  adjustments  in  such  ap- 
portionments to  reflect  increased  expendi- 
tures because  of  Increased  coats  and  higher 
participation  rates  shall  be  made  by  no  later 
than  the  foUowlng  January,  and  as  fre- 
quently thereafter  as  is  necessary." 

Sbc.  4.  Section  6  of  the  National  Schotrf 
Lunch  Act,  as  amended,  Is  rerteed  to  read  as 
foUows: 

"Sbc.  6.  For  each  fiscal  year  there  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  su<^  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  Secretary  to: 

(1)    finance   his   administrative  expensrn 
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uzKler  this  Aot  Aod  th«  Chnd  Nutrtt  on  Act, 
proTldMl  tb«t  such  amount  sluJl  no  exeeed 
3M  P^t  centum  of  the  amount  utUlM  1  In  tli« 
pnoeadlng  flaoal  year  under  Secttoi  i  4  and 
11  of  this  Act  and  Sections  4  and  i  of  Uie 
ChUd  Nutrition  Act  of  1966. 

(3)  to  supplement  the  nutritional  benefits 
of  theoe  programs  through  grants  In  aid  and 
other  means  for  nutrltkmal  training  md  ed- 
ucation of  workers,  oooperaton  and  partici- 
pants In  these  programs;  and  for  th »  neces- 
sary s\irvey  and  studies  of  requlrem  ints  for 
food  service  programs  In  f  urtheranci  i  of  the 
purposes  expressed  In  Section  3  of  '  his  Aot 
and  8ectk>n  3  of  the  Child  Nutrltioi ,  Aot  of 
1906 :  Provided,  however.  That.  In  ai  y  fiscal 
year  the  amount  so  used  shall  not  ( soeed  3 
per  centum  of  the  amount  utUlaed  In  the 
preceedlng  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  t  le  pro- 
visions of  Sections  4  and  11  of  this  i  ict  and 
Sections  4  and  5  of  the  ChUd  Nutrlt  on  Act 
of  1966  and  Provided  further.  Thi  t  such 
amount  shall  be  paid  to  the  statea  by  no 
later  than  the  August  preceedlng  th4  school 
year  for  which  such  funds  are  apiHo  >riated. 
(3)  to  purchase  agricultural  ocmu  kodltles 
and  other  foods  to  be  distributed  am  mg  the 
states,  schools  and  other  Institutions  partici- 
pating In  the  food  service  program  i  under 
this  Act  and  the  Child  Nutrition  Aot  of  1966 
In  accordance  with  the  needs  as  det  trmlned 
by  the  local  authorities  of  such  sch<  ols  and 
Institutions.  The  provisions  of  law  oc  nialned 
In  the  proviso  of  the  Act  of  June  S  8,  1937, 
(SO  Stat.  323)  facilitating  operatlo  is  with 
respect  to  the  purchase  and  dlspoe  tion  of 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  un(  ler  Sec- 
tion 32  of  the  Act  approved  August  14,  1935 
(49  Stat.  774),  as  amended,  shall,  to  the  ex- 
tent not  Inconsistent  with  the  provl  ions  of 
this  Act,  also  be  applicable  to  the  expendi- 
tures of  funds  by  the  Secretary  un(  er  this 
Act." 

Sec.  5.  The  heading  of  Section  7  of  ;he  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act,  as  amendec ,  Is  re- 
vised to  read  as  follows:  "Funds  from  Sources 
Within  the  States'';  and  the  language  pf  such 
Section  7  Is  revised  to  read  as  folio 

"Skc.  7.  For  the  fiscal  year  beglnnliig  July 
1, 1972.  State  revenue  appropriated  or  atlUzed 
q>eclflcally  for  program  purposes  (othir  than 
salaries  and  administrative  expenses  |at  the 
state,  as  distinguished  from  the  locaU  level) 
shall  constitute  at  least  4  per  centum]  of  the 
federal  revenues  derived  from  Section  4  of  the 
Act  for  public  schools;  for  each  of  tne  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years,  at  least  6  i>er  oentum 
of  the  funds  derived  from  Section  4  far  pub- 
lic schools;  for  each  of  the  two  subsequent 
fiscal  years,  at  least  8  per  centum  of  the 
funds  derived  from  Section  4  for  public 
schools;  and  for  each  fiscal  year  the  reafter, 
at  least  10  per  centum  of  the  funds  lerlved 
from  Section  4  for  public  schools.' 

Sec.  6.  Section  8  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Aot,  as  amended,  is  revised  as  1  oUows: 
"See.  8.  Payments  made  to  any  sts  te  dUT' 
Ing  any  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  Sec  tlons  4 
and  11  of  this  Act  shall  be  disbursed  by  the 
state  educational  agency  on  a  priority  system 
based  on  need.  In  accordance  wltii  such 
agreements  prescribed    by   the   Secre  ary   as 


may  be  entered  into  by  such  State 


and  the  school  food  authorities  and  Institu- 


tions Ln  that  state  which  the  State 


educa- 


tional agency  determines  eligible  to  |  >artict- 
pate  in  the  School  Lunch  Program  under 
this  Act:  Provided,  however.  That  a  school 
food  authority  that  operates  the  prog  "am  In 
one  or  more  of  Its  schools  shall  Imp  ement 
the  program  in  all  schools  under  Its  ji  rlsdic 
tion:  Provided,  further.  That  by  th(  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1975,  every  publiqschool 
shall  operate  the  program. 

Sec.  7.  The  first  sentence  of  sectlob  9  of 
the  National  School  Lunch  Act,  as  an  ended, 
shall  be  designated  as  subsection  (a)  uid  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  ahaU  be  in- 
serted: "Provided,  however.  That  such  mini- 
mal nutritional  requirements  shall  In  no 
event  provide  for  lees  than    (1)    oiu -third 


agency 


(Y,)  of  the  National  Academy  of  Solencae 
Recommended  Dietary  Allowancaa  for  chU- 
dren  aged  four  (4)  to  aU  (6)  for  children  In 
kindergarten  or  pre-echool  pragrams.  (2) 
one-third  (^)  of  the  NaUonal  AettOnuf  at 
Sciences  Recommended  Dietary  Allowanoee 
for  boys  aged  ten  (10)  to  twelve  (12)  for 
children  In  elementsiry  schools,  and  (3)  one- 
third  ( V^ )  of  the  Recommended  Dietary  Al- 
lowances for  boys  aged  fourteen  (14)  to 
eighteen  (18)  for  children  In  Junior  and  sen- 
ior high  schools."  The  sixth  through  twelfth 
sentences  of  such  Section  9  shall  be  desig- 
nated as  subsecUon  (c)  of  such  aeotlon;  and 
the  second  through  fifth  sentences  of  such 
Section  9  shall  be  designated  as  subsection 
(b)  of  such  secUon  and  shall  be  revised  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Any  child   who  Is  a  member  of  a 
household  which  has  an  ^nm^B;  ipffome  not 
above  the  applicable  family  slxe  income  level 
set  forth  In  the  income  eligibility  guldtilnes 
shall  be  served  a  free  lunch.  The  Income  eli- 
gibility guidelines  to  be  used  in  each  fiscal 
year  shaU  be  those  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary by  not  Uter  than  May  16  of  the  preced- 
ing fiscal  year  and  the  Secretary  shall  not 
subsequently  reduce  such  inooma  eligibility 
guidelines  during  any  fiscal  year  to  be  ef- 
fective for  that  fiscal  year  and  In  no  event 
shall  such  income  eligibility  guidelines  es- 
tablished by  the  Secretary  be  leas  than  the 
poverty  levels  for  such  fiscal  year  as  defined 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  or  the  United  SUtee 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  Such  income 
eliglbUlty  gxildellnee  shall  be  adjusted  on  a 
yearly  basis  to  reflect  changes  In  the  coat  of 
living  as  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Labor.  Such  Income  eligibility  guldeUnes 
shall  be  considered  a  national  minimum  eli- 
gibility standard  for  free  lunches  and  the 
Secretary  shaU  pay  during  such  fiscal  years 
State  education  agencies  and  other  partici- 
pating Institutions  for  meals  served  free  or 
at  a  reduced  price,  not  exceeding  10  cents 
per  meal,  piirsuant  to  higher  eliglbUlty  levels 
established  by  local  school  food  authorities: 
Provided,  however.  That  the  SUte  educa- 
tional agency  shall  be  authorised  to  estab- 
lish   minimum   statewide   eliglbUlty   stand- 
ards, above  the  Income  poverty  guidelines, 
for  the  provision  of  free  and  reduced-price 
meals.  The  eliglbUlty  criteria  established  by 
local  school  food  authorities  shall  be  made  in 
accordance  with  a  pubUdy  announced  set  of 
criteria  which  shaU  Include  the  level  of  fam- 
Uy  Income,  Including  welfare  grants,  and  the 
number  in  the  family  unit;  and  such  eligl- 
bUlty criteria  shall  realUtlcaUy  assure  that 
all  needy  chUdren  wUl  have  access  to  a  free 
or  reduced-price  meal  that  they  can  afford. 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
Act,  in  the  case  of  any  school  or  Institution 
in  which  80  per  centum  or  more  of  the  stu- 
dents are  eligible  for  free  or  reduced-price 
meals,  all  students  in  such  schools  or  Insti- 
tutions shall  be  served  meals  free." 

Sxc.  8.  Section  10  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  is  revised  to 
readasfoUows: 

"SBC.  10.  If,  in  any  SUte,  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  is  not  permitted  by  law  to 
administer  the  school-lunch  program  under 
this  Act  in  nonprofit  private  schools  within 
that  State,  the  Secretary  shall  administer 
such  program  in  such  private  schools.  In 
such  event,  the  payments  that  would  have 
been  made  in  any  fiscal  year  to  the  State 
educational  agency  under  the  provisions  of 
sections  4  and  11  of  this  Act  for  lunches 
served  in  the  non-profit  private  schools  In 
such  State  shaU  be  retained  by  the  Secretary 
for  dlsbtiraement  to  such  private  schools. 
The  Secretary  shall  disburse  the  funds  so 
retained  to  the  nonprofit  private  achoola 
within  such  a  State  for  the  same  purpoaes 
and  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as  are 
authoriaed  or  required  imder  tbU  Act  with 
respect    to    the    disbursements    to    schools 


within  the  SUte  by  the  8UU  educational 
•fancy. 

Sac.  9.  Subsection  (h)  of  Section  llottba 
Nattonal  School  Lunch  Aot,  aa  ameiulMl,  ia 
redealgnatert  aa  auhaeotlOQ  (d)  of  aacli  aeo- 
tlon: aubaactlona  (d).  (e),  (f)  and  (g)  an 
deleted:  and  aubseoUona  (a),  (b),  and  (e) 
are  ravlaed  to  read  aa  foUows: 

"(a)  For  each  flacal  year,  there  U  hereby 
arutlXMlMd  to  be  appcoprUted  aueb  auma 
aa  may  be  neoeaaary  to  finance  the  apedal 
aaslatanoa  paymenU  authorlaed  under  attb- 
aeetion  (b)  of  thU  aectton. 

(b)   Kxcapt  aa  provided  in  SeoUon  10  of 
this  Act.  in  each  flacad  year  each  aUU  edu- 
cational agency  ahall  receive  ape<tel  aaalat- 
ance  paymenU  in  an  amount  to  be  deter- 
mined in  the  folloiring  manner:  multiplying 
the  number  of  luncbaa  (oonaiaUng  of  a  com- 
bination of  fooda  and  meeting  the  mtnimnwn 
nutritional  requiremenU  of  Bubaectlon  8(a) 
of  this  Act)  served  free  to  chUdren  eligible 
for  such  Ivmchee  in  schoola  or  inatltutlona 
within  that  aute  during  such  fiscal  year  by 
the  special  assistance  factor  for  free  Itincbea 
and  miUtlplying  the  number  of  such  lunches 
served  at  a  reduced  cost  to  chUdren  eligible 
for  such  reduced  cost  lunches  In  schools  or 
Institutions  in  that  SUte  during  such  fiscal 
year  by  the  special  assistance  factor  for  re- 
duced price  lunches  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  such  fiscal  year.  For  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  July  1,  1972,  the  Secretary  shall 
preacrlbe  a  qiecial  aaslstance  factor  of  not 
leaa  than  46  oenU  for  each  free  lunch  served, 
and  a  apedal  aaaiatance  factor  of  not  less 
than  36  cents  for  each  reduced  price  lunch 
served.  For  fiscal  years  subsequent  to  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1072.  the  special 
aaaiatance  factors  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  shall  reflect  changes  in  the  cost 
of  operating  a  school  lunch  program  under 
this  Act  by  giving  equal  weight  to  changes 
in  the  wholesale  prloea  of  food  and  wages 
ratea  for  employeea  of  eating  places  pub- 
lished by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of 
the  United  SUtes  Department  of  Labor.  In 
no  event  shall  the  special  assistance  factors 
be  leas  than  thoee  prescribed  for  the  flscal 
year  beginning  July  1, 1973.  In  circumstances 
of  substantial  need,  any  school  or  institu- 
tion which  requires  a  greater  payment  per 
meal  in  order  to  fulfill  the  requiremenU  of 
Section  9,  shall  receive  60  oenU  per  meal 
out  of  Section  11  of  thU  Act  or  the  cost  of 
producing  the  meal,  whichever  is  less,  if  it 
can  eeUblish  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  SUU 
educational  agency  that  it  would  otherwise 
be  financially  unable  to  support  the  service 
of  free  and  reduced  price  meals.  The  coat  of 
producing  the  meal  shall  include,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  purchase  price  of  agricnitiiral 
commodities  and  other  foods:    (1)   the  coat 
of  storing,  handling,   processing,  distribut- 
ing   the  food;  (2)  the  coat  of  preparing  and 
serving  the  food,  and;    (8)   the  coat  of  ad- 
ministering  and   supervising   the   program. 
In  no  event  shall  such  higher  payment  rate 
to  a  needy  school,  institution  or  school  food 
authority  Jeopardise  the  right  of  any  other 
school  food  authority,  school  or  Institution 
in  the  sUU  to  receive,  at  a  minimum,  the 
payment  rates  set  forth  In  this  Subsection. 

(c)  The  special  assistance  paymenU  made 
to  each  State  agency  under  this  Section  shaU 
be  used  by  such  SUU  agency  to  assist 
schools  of  that  SUU  in  financing  the  cost 
of  free  and  reduced  price  meals  served  to 
children  pursuant  to  Subsection  9(b)  of  this 
Act.  The  amount  of  such  special  assistance 
funds  that  a  staU  shaU  from  time  to  time 
receive  ahall  be  based  on  the  need  of  the 
school  for  auch  apedal  aaaiatance. 

Sac.  10.  Subsection  <d)  of  Section  13  of 
the  National  School  Lunch  Act,  aa  amended, 
U  amended  by  inserting  the  phrase  "the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Padfic  lalands,"  be- 
fore the  word  "or"  in  paragraph  ( 1 ) :  by  de- 
leting paragraphs  (4).  (6),  and  (6):  and  by 
redesignating  paragr^>h  (7)  aa  paragraph 
(4). 
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Sac.  11.  The  first  senUnce  of  section  13 
(a)  (1)  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows:  "There 
is  hereby  authorised  to  be  appropriated  $32,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1972,  $125,000,000  for  the  flacal  year  ending 
June  30, 1973,  and  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year  to  en- 
able the  Secretary  to  formulaU  and  carry 
out  a  program  to  assist  States  through 
grants-in-aid  and  other  means,  to  InltlaU, 
mainUln,  or  expand  nonprofit  food  service 
programs  for  chUdren  in  service  Inatltu- 
tlona." 

Sac.  12.  Section  14  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act,  as  amended,  is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (a),  replace  the  word 
"thirteen"  with  the  word  "nineteen"  and  In- 
sert the  following  phrase  after  the  phrase 
"(or  the  equivalent  thereof)"  the  second 
time  It  Kppenn  in  such  subsection:  "one 
member  shall  be  a  supervisor  of  a  mtUtl-unlt 
school-lunch  program;  two  members  shall' 
be  children  partldpating  in  the  National 
School  Lunch  Program,  at  least  one  of  whom 
Is  receiving  a  free  or  reduced  price  lunch; 
and  three  members  shall  be  parents  of  chU- 
dren participating  in  the  National  School 
Lunch  Program,  at  least  two  of  whom  are  the 
parenU  of  chUdren  receiving  a  free  or  re- 
duced price  lunch." 

(2)  In  subsection  (b),  delete  the  number 
"nine"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  num- 
ber "fifteen";  and  deleu  the  phrase  "three 
members"  each  time  it  appears  in  the  sub- 
section and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  phrase 
"five  members";  and 

(3)  In  subsection  (e),  deleto  the  word 
"seven"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  word 
"Un". 

Skc.  is.  The  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966 
(42  V3.C.  1771-1786)  Is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  Section  4(a)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  first  senUnce  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "There  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  the  flscal  year 

1972  the  sum  of  $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 

1973  and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafUr  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  a 
permanent  program  to  assist  the  SUtes 
through  grants-in-aid  and  other  means  to: 
(1)  InltlaU,  m&lnUln,  or  expand  nonprofit 
breakfast  programs  In  all  schools  in  the 
United  SUtes  which  make  application  for 
assistance  and  agree  to  carry  out  a  breakfast 
program  in  accordance  with  the  rvilee  and 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secretary, 
and  (2)  esUbllsh  and  operaU  breakfast  pro- 
grams run  by  local  agencies." 

(2)  Section  4(b)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "in  accordance  with  the  apportionment 
formula  contained  In  section  4  of  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act,  as  amended"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Pro- 
vided, however.  That  beginning  with  the  fls- 
cal year  beginning  on  July  I,  1972,  funds 
appropriated  for  purposes  of  this  section 
shall  be  paid  to  the  States  in  such  amounts 
as  may  be  necessary  to  assist  such  schools 
or  agencies  In  financing  the  cosU  of  the  pro- 
gram at  a  raU  of  not  less  than  30  cenU  per 
breakfast  served  under  the  program,  or  the 
cost  of  such  breakfasts  served,  whichever  is 
leas:  Provided,  however.  That  funds  appro- 
priated for  purposes  of  this  section  shall  be 
paid  to  the  SUtes  in  such  amounts  as  may 
be  necessary  to  pay  needy  schools  or  agen- 
cies, designated  as  needy  ounuant  to  sub- 
section (d),  for  100  percent  of  the  cost  of 
such  breakfasts  served.  By  August  1  of  every 
year,  the  StaUs  shall  receive  at  least  the  same 
amount  of  money  that  they  spent  for  the 
program  during  the  previous  fiscal  year,  and 
further  payment  should  be  made  at  least 
by  January,  and  as  often  thereafter  as  may 
be  necessary,  to  pay  States  for  the  Increased 
costs  of  the  program.  In  computing  the  cost 
of  each  breakfast  served  there  shall  be  In- 
cluded: (1)  the  cost  of  purchasing,  process- 
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Ing,  transporting,  distributing,  storing  and 
handling  food;  {i)  the  cost  of  preparing  and 
serving  the  food;  and  (3)  the  cost  of  admin- 
istering and  supervising  the  breakfast  pro- 
gram. In  determining  the  amount  of  pay- 
ment for  any  school  or  agency  during  any 
period,  there  shaU  be  deducted  from  the  cost 
of  breakfasU  served  the  amount  received  In 
payment  for  the  breakfaaU  served  during 
auch  period. 

(3)  Section  4(c)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "(c)- Funds  paid  to  any  SUte  for  the 
purpose  of  this  section  shall  be  disbursed  by 
the  SUte  educational  agency  to  assist  such 
schools  in  financing  the  program  coste  of  all 
schools  which  make  appUcatlon  for  assist- 
ance and  agree  to  carry  out  a  breakfast  pro- 
gram in  accordance  with  the  rulee  and  regu- 
lations promulgated  by  the  Secretary:  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  during  flscal  year  1973 
and  thereafter,  schools  shall  be  reimbursed  at 
a  rate  not  less  than  30  cents  per  breakfast 
served,  whichever  is  lower:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  in  determining  the  amount  of 
reimbursement  to  any  school  during  any 
period,  there  shall  be  deducted  from  the  cost 
of  breakfasts  served,  the  amount  received  in 
payment  for  the  breakfasU  served  during 
such  period.  The  reimbursable  costs  of  the 
program  shall  Include:  (1)  the  cost  of  pur- 
chasing, processing,  transporting,  distribut- 
ing, storing  and  handUng  food;  (2)  the  cost 
of  preparing  and  serving  the  food;  and  (3) 
the  cost  of  administering  and  supervising  the 
breakfast  program. 

(4)  Section  4(d)  is  amended  to  read  as 
foUows:  "(d)  In  circumstances  of  subsUn- 
tlal  need,  any  school,  which  requires  a  greater 
reimbursement  per  meal  in  order  to  fulfill 
the  requiremenU  of  Subsection  (e),  shall 
receive  100%  of  all  ite  program  cosU  if  it  can 
esUblish  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  State 
educational  agency  that  It  would  otherwise 
be  financially  unable  to  support  the  service 
of  breakfasU." 

(4)  Section  4(d)  is  amended  to  read  as 
out  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sen- 
tence and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  semi- 
colon and  the  following:  "but  in  no  event 
shall  such  minimum  requiremenU  permit 
(1)  breakfasts  served  in  kindergartens  and 
preschool  programs  to  conUln  less  than  one- 
third  iVi)  of  the  recommended  dietary  al- 
lowances prescribed  by  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  for  children  between  4  and 
6  years  of  age;  (2)  breakfasU  served  in  ele- 
mentary schools,  to  contain  less  than  one- 
third  ( ^ )  of  the  recommended  dleUry  allow- 
ances prescribed  by  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  for  boys  between  10  and  12  years  of 
age:  and  (3)  breakfasts  served  in  high  schools 
to  confaln  less  than  one-third  (V^)  of  the 
recommended  dieUry  allowances  prescribed 
by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  for  boys 
between  14  and  18  years  of  age." 

(6)  Section  4(e)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  second  sentence  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Such  breakfasU 
shall  be  served  without  cost  to  all  children 
in  such  schools  who  are  determined  by  local 
school  authorities  to  be  unable  to  pay  the 
full  cost  of  the  breakfast.  Any  child  eligible 
for  a  free  or  reduced  price  lunch  under  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  shall  be  eligible 
for  free  breakfasU  under  this  Section." 

(7)  The  third  and  fifth  sentences  of  Sec- 
tion 4(e)  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
"or  at  reduced  cost". 

(8)  Section  4(e)  is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  the  sixth  sentence  a  new  sentence  as 
follows:  "An  affidavit  executed  by  the  adult 
member  of  any  household  purauant  to  Sec- 
tion 9  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  shall 
be  sufficient  for  purposes  of  detemUnlng  the 
eUglblllty  of  any  child  of  such  household  for 
free  breakfasts  under  this  Section." 

(9)  Section  4  is  further  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  a  new  Subsection  as 
foUows: 


"nrvoajCATioK  xasAxoiNC  paocaaM 
"(g)  The  Secretary  shaU  require  that  all 
schools  participating  In  the  breakfast  pro- 
gram under  this  Act  shall  notify  the  parents 
or  guardians  for  aU  chUdren  enrolled  in  such 
school  regarding  (1)  the  standards  to  be 
foUowed  in  determining  eligibility  for  free 
breakfasts,  (2)  the  procedures  to  be  foUowed 
in  protecting  the  anonymity  of  chUdren  who 
receive  free  breakfaaU,  and  (3)  the  prooe- 
diuea  to  be  followed  in  t^pealing  any  ad- 
verse decision.  Including  any  hearing  rights." 

(10)  Section  4  is  further  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subaeotion  as 
foUows: 

"nCPLUCXNTATION     OF    PKOGEAM     BT     AGENCIES 

"(h)  In  areas  where  the  school  food  au- 
thority has  failed  to  apply  for  the  program 
in  some  or  all  of  iU  schools,  the  sUU  ed- 
ucational agency  shall  approve  the  applica- 
tions of  agencies  seeking  to  operate  the  pro- 
gram if  such  agencies  are  wUling  to  comply 
with  the  rulee  and  regulations  promulgated 
by  the  Secretary,  and  If  such  agencies  can 
demonstrate  to  the  SUte  educational  agency 
that  they  have  the  abUlty  and  wiUlngnees  to 
operate  a  sound  program  provided,  however, 
that  in  SUtes  that  are  not  permitted  by 
law  to  disburse  funds  to  private  agencies, 
or  whenever  agencies  have  been  denied  the 
opportunity  to  implement  the  program,  such 
agencies  shall  be  authorized  to  Implement  a 
program  if  they  can  demonstrate  to  the  Sec- 
retary that  they  have  the  abUlty  and  wUUng- 
ness  to  operate  a  program.  The  SUte  ed- 
ucational agency  shall  reimburse  such  agen- 
cies pursuant  to  the  school  reimbursement 
provisions  contained  in  Subsections  (c)  and 
(d),  and  commodities  shaU  be  made  avail- 
able to  such  agencies  in  the  same  manner  as 
they  are  available  to  schools  participating 
In  the  program." 

(11)  The  flrst  sentence  of  Section  5(a) 
is  amended  by  deleting  the  phrase  "for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  not  to  ex- 
ceed $15,000,000  and  for  each  succeeding 
flscal  year,  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000,"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  phrase : 
"for  each  of  the  three  flscal  years  ending 
June  30,  1973,  June  30,  1974,  and  June  30, 
1976,  not  to  exceed  $80,000,000  and  for  each 
succeeding  flscal  year,  not  to  exceed 
$40,000,000." 

(12)  The  last  sentence  of  section  5(b)  Is 
repealed. 

(13)  A  new  section  5(e)  Is  added  to  the 
ChUd  Nutrition  Act  as  foUows: 

"XESERVE  or  rUKDS 
"(e)  In  each  of  the  flscal  years  ending 
June  30,  1973,  June  30,  1974,  and  June  30, 
1975,  50  per  centum  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated for  the  purposes  of  this  section  shall 
be  reserved  by  the  Secretary  to  assist  schools 
without  a  food  service  and  he  shaU  appor- 
tion the  funds  so  reserved  among  the  SUtes 
on  the  foUowlng  basis:  The  amount  to  be 
apportioned  to  any  SUte  shaU  bear  the  same 
ratio  to  the  total  of  such  reserved  funds  as 
the  number  of  chUdren  enrolled  In  schools 
without  a  food  service  in  the  State  for  the 
latest  flscal  year  for  which  the  Secretary 
determines  daU  are  available  at  the  time 
such  funds  are  apportioned  bears  to  the  total 
number  of  chUdren  enrolled  in  schools  with- 
out a  food  service  in  all  SUtes  in  such  fiscal 
year.  In  thoee  SUtes  in  which  the  Secre- 
tary admlnistere  the  school  lunch  program 
under  the  National  School  Lxmch  Act  in  non- 
profit private  schools,  the  Secretary  ahaU 
withhold  from  the  funds  apportioned  to  any 
such  SUte  under  this  subsection  an  amount 
which  beare  the  same  ratio  to  such  funds 
as  the  number  of  chUdren  enrolled  in  non- 
profit private  schools  without  a  food  service 
in  such  SUte  for  the  latest  fiscal  year  for 
which  the  Secretary  determines  daU  are 
available  at  the  time  such  funds  are  with- 
held beare  to  the  toUl  number  of  chUdren 
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enrolled  In  an  acbools  without  foot  service 
In  sucta  state  in  such  fiscal  year.  Tl  e  funds 
reserved,  apportioned,  and  wlthhel  I  under 
the  authority  of  this  aubaeotlon  i  ball  be 
used  by  State  educational  agencies  or  the 
Secretary  In  the  case  of  nonprofit  private 
schools,  only  to  assist  eligible  schoo  is  with- 
out a  food  service.  If  any  State  oanno  I  utilize 
all  the  fluids  apportioned  to  It  ucder  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection  to  asdst  eli- 
gible schools  In  the  State  without  a  food 
service,  the  Secretary  shall  make  fur  her  ap- 
portionments to  the  remaining  State  i  In  the 
same  manner  set  forth  In  this  sulaectlon 
for  apportioning  funds  nmnng  all  th  )  States 
and  such  remaining  States  or  the  S<  cretary, 
In  the  case  of  nonprofit  private  schoo  Is,  shall 
uae  the  additional  funds  so  apportl  >ned  or 
withheld  only  to  assist  eligible  school  i  In  the 
State  without  a  food  service." 

(14)  The  first  sentence  of  sectli  n  8  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  "Each  scb(  ol"  the 
term  "and  agency". 

(15)  The  second  sentence  of  sectlm  8  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "may  be  ( onated 
by  the  Secretary  to  schools."  and  irsertlng 
In  lieu  thereof  "shall  be  donated  by  t  le  Sec- 
retary to  schools  and  agencies,  to  th(  maxi- 
mum  extent   practicable   and". 

(16)  Section  9  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  "In  schools"  the  term  ",  agencl  (s,  and 
nonprofit  Institutions". 

(17)  The  first  sentence  In  sectloi  10  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  "pcu'tlc  patlng 
schools"  the  term  ".  agencies,  and  service 
Institutions". 

(18)  Section  15  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as  f  >llows: 

"(f)  'School  food  authority'  mea  is  the 
governing  body  which  Is  responsible  or  the 
administration  of  one  or  more  8cho(  Is  and 
which  has  the  legal  authority  to  opi  rate  a 
breakfast   program   therein." 

(19)  Section    16   is   further  amen 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  su 
as  follows: 

"(g)    'Agency'  means  a  public  or  , 
organization,  such  as  a  church,  civic 
poverty,  or  similar  group,  that  applies 
erate    a   nonprofit   breakfast    program  ,.„    „ 
neighborhood  where  the  school  food  au  ;hor- 
Ity  has  failed  to  apply  for  such  a  pro  tram 
in  a  nearby  school." 

Sec.  20.  This  Act  shall  become  eff«  :tlve 
beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  which  b  gins 
July  1, 1973.  ^ 
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By  Mr.  BAYH   (for  himself, 
Eagleton,  Mr.  McQee,  Mr. 


Mr. 


Govern,  Mr.  Pastore.  Mr.  \  on- 
DAiE,    Mr.    RiBicoFF.    and  [Mt. 

T0NNEY)  : 

S.  3538.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  to  require  identlflci  tlon 
by  manufacturer  of  each  schedule  Ilklos- 
age  unit  produced ;  and 

S.  3539.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Contrjolled 
Substances  Act  to  move  certain  barpitu- 
rates  from  schedule  m  of  such  act  to 
schedule  n.  Referred  to  the  Comn  ittee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

THK   PIOBLEM    OF    BAXBrrTTKATX    ABTTI  X 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Juvenile  Delinquency,  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  has  been  conquct- 
ing  an  intensive  investigation  intJ  the 
abuse  of  psychotrophlc  drugs  by  oub  Na- 
tion's youth.  We  have  been  particu  larly 
concerned  by  the  increasing  abuse  of 
amphetamines  and  barbiturates  which 
many  medical  experts  believe  has 
reached  crisis  proportions.  Last  iium- 
mer,  we  conducted  hearings  on  ampi  eta- 
mine  abuse  in  which  we  heard  the  i  -aglc 
experiences  of  many  young  people  who 
had  been  hooked  on  "speed"  or  "upp  ;rs." 


as  these  drugs  are  known  in  the  street 
culture.  We  also  heard  from  leading  doc- 
tors and  criminologists  that  ampheta- 
mines were  widely  abused  at  all  levels  of 
our  society.  Shortly  after  the  conclusloQ 
of  these  hearings,  the  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics and  Dangerous  Drugs  annoimced 
the  administrative  rescheduling  of  two 
amphetamine-like  substances,  with 
which  we  had  been  particularly  con- 
cerned —  phenmetrazine  —  "Preludln" — 
and  methylphenidate— "Ritalin"— from 
schedule  in  to  schedule  n  of  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Act  of  1970.  Under 
schedule  n,  these  drugs  are  subject  to 
stricter  production  and  distribution  con- 
trols. Including  the  establishment  of  an- 
nual production  quotas. 

The  subcommittee  has  pursued  its  in- 
vestigation of  the  abuse  of  psychotropic 
drugs  with  particular  emphasis  on  the 
problem  of  barbiturate  abuse.  We  quick- 
ly learned  that  barbiturates  present  a 
threat  to  our  national  welfare  that  is  far 
more  serious  than  amphetamines,  and 
even  heroin. 

We  found  that  as  many  as  4  milli<xi 
school-age  youths  have  abused  barbitu- 
rates and  that  this  number  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing. The  ready  availability  of  these 
dangerous  drugs  at  low  prices  have 
caused  many  medical  experts  to  predict 
that  1972  will  be  known  as  "the  year  of 
the  downer." 

Barbiturates  are  the  best  known  of  the 
drugs  which  are  used  medically  to  relax 
the  central  nervous  system.  On  the  street 
these  sedatives  are  known  as  "downers" 
or  "goofballs."  They  are  also  known  by 
brand  names:  Seconal — reds,  red  devils: 
Nembutal — yellow  jackets:  Amytal — blue 
angels:    and   Tuinal — rainbows,   Christ- 
mas trees.  All  are  synthetically  derived 
from  barbituric  acid.  However,  they  vary 
in  the  onset  and  duration  of  their  action. 
Barbitimites    are    highly    dangerous 
when    taken    without    proper    medical 
supervision.  Increasing  use  of  these  pills 
quickly  produces  tolerance.  Once  toler- 
ance is  achieved,  the  user  experiences  a 
euphoric  effect  from  taking  "downers": 
rather  than  feeling  merely  drowsy  and 
sluggish,   he   actually   feels   high— and 
completely  insulated  from  reality.  A  reg- 
ular abuser  will  suffer  severe  withdrawal 
symptoms,  similar  to  delirium  tremens, 
when  the  drug  is  suddoily  terminated. 
However,    severe    withdrawal    may    be 
brought  on  even  by  a  moderate  reduction 
of  the  accustomed  dose.  After  12  hours 
off  the  drug,  the  user  experiences  nerv- 
ousness,  headache,   tremors,   insomnia, 
fever,  and  nausea. 

After  3  days,  some  go  into  convulsions 
and  delirium.  Visual  hallucinations,  usu- 
ally of  a  persecutory  nature,  are  com- 
mon. Barbiturate  withdrawal  is  a  serious 
medical  emergency  and  requires  hos- 
pitalization. It  is  more  dangerous  than 
heroin  withdrawal  and  can  be  deadly. 

Certain  kinds  of  barbiturate  addiction 
are  regarded  by  many  medical  authori- 
ties as  more  diiBcult  to  cure  than  nar- 
cotic addiction. 

Barbiturates  are  used  by  millions  of 
Americans  in  every  stratimi  of  society. 
Unfortunately,  in  many  homes  some  de- 
gree of  barbiturate  abuse  is  common,  and 
usually  unrecognized.  Most  Americans 
simply  do  not  realize  the  terrible  con- 
sequences of  abusing  theee  drugs.  Bar- 


bitiu'ates  are  not  viewed  with  the  alarm 
that  we  view  heroin  and  morphine,  al- 
though we  know  that  the  effects  of  these 
drugs  may  be  even  more  devastating. 
Children  grow  up  watching  their  parents 
take  these  piUs.  and  they  quickly  develop 
an  acceptance  of  drug  taking.  Thus,  cas- 
ual attitudes  toward  these  potentially 
destructive  drugs,  coupled  with  a  readily 
available  supply  in  the  family  medicine 
cabinet,  appear  intimately  connected 
with  the  current  trend  in  youthful  bar- 
biturate abuse. 

In  December,  the  subcommittee  c<m- 
ducted  hearings  on  the  nature  and  extent 
of  barbiturate  abuse.  We  heard  repre- 
sentatives of  the  medical  community  de- 
scribe the  enormous  abuse  potential  of 
these  drugs.  We  heard  young  people  who 
had  experienced  the  horrors  of  barbitu- 
rate dependency  relate  how  easy  It  is  to 
obtain  these  dangerous  drugs.  In  fact, 
many  of  the  young  witnesses  had  started 
down  the  terrible  road  to  barbiturate  ad- 
diction with  pills  taken  from  the  family 
medicine  cabinet.  We  learned  from  crimi- 
nologists stnd  sociologists  the  djmamics  of 
abuse  and  emerging  nationwide  patterns 
of  barbiturate  dependency  and  addiction. 
What  are  the  sources  for  these  danger- 
ous drugs?  Former  barbiturate  addicts 
have  told  the  subcommittee  that  they 
obtamed  their  barbiturates — "blue  dev- 
ils." "redbirds,"  and  "yellow  jackets"— 
from  friends,  street  dealers,  physicians, 
pharmacies,  or  by  pilfering  their  family 
medicine  cabinets.  Others  have  suggested 
that  a  significant  [>ercentage  of  the  per- 
sons abusing  barbiturates  obtain  them 
originally  through  legitimate  chaimels 
and  then  resort  to  self -medication  and 
nonmedical  use.  One  youngster,  age  16, 
remarked  that  it  is  less  of  a  "hassle"  to 
obtain  "downers"  than  it  is  to  purchase 
cigarettes. 

I  have  learned  how  readily  available 
and  inexpensive  these  drugs  are  from 
personal  experience.  Several  months  ago 
I  visited  a  number  of  barbiturate  treat- 
ment programs  in  California.  During  the 
course  of  a  'rap  session"  with  several 
barbiturate  addicts,  one  yoimg  counselor 
at  the  Haight-Ashbury  Free  Clinic  in 
San  Francisco,  himself  a  former  barbitu- 
rate addict,  slipped  out  of  the  session  un- 
noticed. In  a  matter  of  minutes  he  re- 
turned with  the  fruits  of  several  minutes 
effort:  a  handful  of  legitimately  pro- 
duced "yellow  Jackets,"  purchased  for  25 
cents  a  capsule  from  a  local  street  dealer. 
I  sun  deeply  concerned  that  barbiturate 
abuse  may  indeed  become  the  number 
one  drug  problem  facing  our  Nation.  The 
tovestigation  and  hearings  conducted  by 
my  subcommittee  have  revealed  a  dra- 
matic increase  both  in  the  availability  of 
these  dangerous  drugs  and  in  the  extent 
of  abuse.  The  problem  is  reaching  epi- 
demic proportions.  We  cannot  afford  to 
wait. 

Until  we  have  developed  a  more  cmn- 
plete  legislative  record,  it  is  dUDcult  to 
predict  what  corrective  legislation  would 
be  most  effective  in  dealing  with  this 
problem.  But  it  is  clear  that  a  substantial 
problem  exists,  and  In  order  to  focus  the 
testimony  of  those  who  wiU  appear  before 
us  I  am  today,  mtroducing  two  pieces  of 
legislation,  which  are  coqMDsored  by 
other  Senators. 

The  first  bill  would  provide  for  the  re- 
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scheduling  of  four  commonly  abused, 
short  acting  barbiturates  from  schedule 
in  to  schedule  n  of  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act.  This  change  would  subject 
these  particular  barbiturates  to  stricter 
production  and  distribution  controls  as 
well  as  to  more  stringent  import  and 
export  regulations.  The  second  bill  would 
require  all  manufacturers  and  producers 
of  solid  oral  form  barbiturates  to  place 
identifying  marks  or  symbols  on  their 
products.  This  would  facilitate  police  ef- 
forts in  tracing  barbiturates  diverted  to 
the  illicit  market  back  to  the  original 
production  and  distribution  sources. 

These  two  bills  attempt  to  deal  with 
the  most  significant  aspects  of  produc- 
tion, distribution,  and  diversion  of  the 
short  acting  barbiturates. 

We  are  not  yet  sure  whether  either  or 
both  of  these  measures  will  be  necessary 
to  deal  effectively  with  the  abuse  prob- 
lem. However,  they  will  provide  a  clear 
issue  for  future  hearings  and  investiga- 
tions of  the  subcommittee.  We  mtend  to 
gather  a  wide  range  of  opinion  from  peo- 
ple active  in  the  area  of  drug  abuse  con- 
trol as  well  as  from  the  pharmaceutical 
manufacturers  on  the  need  for  these  or 
other  legislative  measures.  The  subcom- 
mittee will  consider  these  bills  and  sug- 
gested alternative  proposals  during  the 
coming  months  before  recommending 
specific  legislative  action. 

Barbiturate  abuse  presents  a  growing 
threat  to  the  health  and  safety  of  all  our 
citizens.  We  cannot  afford  to  delay  in 
developing  an  effective  comprehensive 
response  to  a  problem  of  such  critical 
proportions.  We  have  learned  from  the 
experience  of  major  urban  areas,  espe- 
cially those  on  the  west  coast,  that  bar- 
biturate addiction  and  abuse  is  a  natural 
progression  from  abuse  of  psychedelic 
drugs  and  amphetamines.  Patterns  of 
barbiturate  abuse  now  established  in 
California  will  emerge  within  a  few  years 
in  cities  and  towns  throughout  our  coun- 
try. This  "ripple  effect"  should  clearly 
alert  us  that  barbiturates  are  indeed  a 
present  menace  to  the  weU-being  of  our 
entire  Nation. 

Mr.  President.  I  tisk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  both  bills  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

S.  3538 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  305  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act 
(PubUc  Law  91^13.  84  Stat.  1260)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowlng  new  paragraph  : 

(e)  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  manufacture 
or  distribute  solid  oral  form  controlled  sub- 
stances In  schedule  n,  unless  each  solid  oral 
form  dosage  unit  carries  a  manufacturer's 
Identification  as  required  by  regulation  of 
the  Attorney  General. 

8.  3539 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
ol  Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
Am,enca  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
schedule  n  of  section  203(c)  of  the  Ck>n- 
troUed  Subatanoea  Act  (Public  Law  91-513, 
M  Stat.  1260)  U  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

(d)  Unless  spedficAlly  excepted  or  unless 
listed   In  another  adwdule.  any  material. 


compound,  mixture,  or  preparation  which 
contains  any  quantity  of  the  foUowlng  sub- 
**>*Boas  having  a  depressant  effect  on  the 
central  nervous  system : 

(1)  Amobarbltal; 

(3)  Pentobarbital: 

(3)  Secobarbital; 

(4)  Butabarbltal. 


ByMr.SPONQ: 

S.  3541.  A  bill  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  Shenandoah  National  Park. 
Va.,  as  wilderness.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

Mr.  SPONQ.  Mr.  President,  in  order  to 
provide  a  vehicle  for  complete  discussion 
of  the  extent  to  which  wilderness  areas 
should  be  designated  in  the  Shenandoah 
National  Park,  I  introduce  for  appro- 
priate reference  a  bill  to  designate 
approximately  112.687  acres  of  the  park 
as  wilderness. 

The  National  Park  Service  has  pro- 
posed setting  aside  73,280  acres  of  land 
as  wilderness,  and  a  bill  to  accomplish 
that  objective  was  Introduced  last  year. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Senate 
Interior  Committee  will  receive  testi- 
mony on  the  measure  at  hearings  sched- 
uled for  May  5. 

Since  last  July,  the  Shenandoah  Coali- 
tion— a  group  of  15  conservation- 
oriented  associations — ^has  been  evaluat- 
ing the  Park  Service  proposal,  and  has 
concluded  that  additional  areas  should 
be  designated  as  wilderness.  I  am  today 
introducing  their  proposal  in  legislative 
form  so  as  to  afford  them  a  formal  basis 
for  their  testimony  at  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee's hearings. 


By  Mr.  H^SEN: 

S.  3542.  A  bill  to  amend  section  311(d) 
(2)  (A)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
for  appropriate  reference  legislation 
which  would  amend  section  311(d)(2) 
(A)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954. 

This  amendment  corrects  a  technical 
defect  in  section  311(d)(2)(A),  which 
was  added  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1969.  The  amendment  would  apply  con- 
structive ownership  rules  in  determining 
whether  a  shareholder  owns  at  least  10 
percent  in  value  of  the  stock  of  a  cor- 
poration which  redeems  all  of  his  stock 
so  as  to  protect  the  corporation  from  l)e- 
ing  taxed  on  any  appreciation  in  prop- 
erty distributed  by  it  in  complete  re- 
demption of  the  shareholder's  stock. 

The  bill  would  amend  section  311(d) 
(2)  (A)  by  inserting  after  the  word 
"owns"  and  before  the  words  "at  least 
10  percent"  the  follovring:  "(directly  or 
constructively  under  the  rules  of  section 
318(a)  which  shall  apply  in  determin- 
ing ownership  of  stock  for  purposes  of 
this  subparagraph  to  the  same  extent 
and  in  the  same  manner  as  such  rules 
apply  for  purposes  of  section  302(b) 
(3))". 

The  general  rule  of  section  311  is  that 
no  gain  or  loss  is  recognized  to  a  corpora- 
tion on  the  distribution  of  property  with 
respect  to  its  stock.  The  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1969  made  several  changes  in  this 
general  rule.  However,  section  311(d)  (2) 
(A)   continued  this  protection  against 


recognition  of  gain  to  the  distributing 
corporation  if  the  distribution  meets  two 
tests.  First,  the  distribution  must  be  in 
complete  redeinption  of  all  of  the  stock 
of  a  shareholder  who  owns  at  least  10 
percent  in  value  of  the  outstanding  stock 
of  the  corporation.  Second,  the  redemp- 
tion must  qualify  as  a  complete  termina- 
tion of  the  shareholder's  interest  in  the 
corporation. 

Section  311(d)(2)(A)  applies  con- 
structive ownership  rules  in  determining 
whether  the  second  test  of  completely 
terminating  the  shareholder's  interest  Is 
met.  However,  it  fails  to  apply  those 
same  constructive  ownership  rules  in  de- 
termining whether  the  shareholder  owns 
the  requisite  10-percent  stock  interest. 
The  amendment  merely  corrects  this  sit- 
uation, and  applies  the  same  construc- 
tive ownership  rules  for  determining  both 
the  termination  of  interest  requirement 
and  the  10-percent  stock  ownership  re- 
quirement. 

One  illustration  of  the  existing  prob- 
lem involves  a  trust  which  directly  owns 
12  percent  of  the  stock  of  a  corporation 
and  which  constructively  owns  an  addi- 
tional 8  percent  of  the  stock  which  is 
directly  owned  by  an  individual  who  is 
sole  beneficiary  of  the  trust.  Both  the 
trust  and  the  mdividual  desire  to  have 
their  stock  redeemed  in  a  redemption 
which  qualifies  as  a  complete  termina- 
tion of  Interest.  To  effect  this,  all  of  the 
stock  owned  by  each  must  be  redeemed 
because  each  is  treated  sis  a  20-percent 
shareholder  under  the  constructive  own- 
ership rules.  The  problem  is  that  section 
311(d)(2)(A)   does  not  apply  the  con- 
structive ownership  rules  in  determintag 
whether  the  todividual  qualifies  as  a  10- 
percent  shareholder,  so  that  the  corpo- 
ration will  recognize  gain  if  it  distributes 
appreciated  property  in  redemption  of 
the  individual's  stock.  Under  the  amend- 
ment, the  individual  will  be  treated  as 
owning  the  stock  held  by  his  trust  so  as 
to  qualify  him  as  owning  at  least  10  per- 
cent of  the  stock.  If,  in  the  above  case, 
more  than  one  individual  were  a  benefi- 
ciary of  the  trust,  each  beneficiary  own- 
ing stock  of  the  corporation  would  also 
have  to  completely  dispose  of  his  stock 
to  enable  the  trust  to  attain  a  complete 
termination  of  interest. 

The  situation  which  called  this  prob- 
lem to  my  attention  involves  a  corpora- 
tion whose  stock  is  owned  by  different 
family  groups  and  by  several  tinists  for 
the  benefit  of  individual  members  of  the 
families.  One  family  group — and  trusts 
for  their  benefit — own  approximately  47 
percent  of  the  stock  of  the  corporation 
and  they  wish  to  have  all  of  their  stock 
redeemed.  The  corporation's  assets  con- 
sist laigely  of  property  which  has  ap- 
preciated in  value.  The  corporation  can 
afford  to  redeem  its  stock  only  if  it  is 
protected  against  recogniztog  gain  on 
appreciated  property  distributed  in  the 
redemption.  Each  of  the  Individuals  and 
the  trusts  owns  more  than  10  percent  of 
the  coiporation's  stock  in  determining 
the  shares  which  have  to  be  redeemed  to 
effect  a  c<Hnplete  termination  of  mter- 
ests.  However,  some  of  the  individuals 
and  trusts  directly  own  less  than  10  per- 
cent of  the  stock  unless  the  constructive 
ownership  rules  are  applied  in  the  same 
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manner  as  they  are  applied  for  the  com- 
plete termination  ot  interest  test 

The  amendment  applies  the 
tive  ownership  rules  in  applying  th( 
percent  shareholder  test  to   the 
extent  and  in  the  same  manner  as 
rules  apply  tor  purposes  of  the 
plete  termination  test  of  section 
(3).  This  rule  precludes  an  indivltlual 
from  taking  into  account  stock 
another  family  member  for  purposes 
meeting  the  10-percent  shareholder 
unless  he  is  also  treated  as  constructive 
ly  owning  the  other  family  mem^r 
stock  in  applying  section  302(b)  (3). 
example,  if  a  father  directly  owns  8 
cent  of  the  stock  of  a  corporation  an(  i 
son  directly  owns  9  percent  of  the 
of  a  corporation,  the  father  woul( 
treated  as  constructively  owning  his 
stock  to  meet  the  10  percent  sharehdj^der 
test  only  if  the  son's  stock  is  also 
deemed  in  the  transaction. 

Mr.  President,  tills  is  a  technical 
of  amendment,  and  I  hope  that  it 
receive  the  rapid  consideration  of 
Senate. 
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By  Mr.  MAONUSON  (by  reque  it) : 
S.  3546.  A  bill  to  designate  the  host  ital 
cations  Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  ^^th 
respect  to  Commissioners  and  Commis- 
sion employees.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  Presldentl  by 
request,  I  introduce  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Communications  Act  of  1954,  and  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  a  commua  [ca- 
tion from  the  Chairman  of  the  Fed  ;ral 
Communications  Commission  submit  ing 
an  explanation  of  the  bill  be  printef  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ctoi- 
municatlon  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rxcoro,  as  follows: 

Feoseal  COMicrrNiCATioNS  Commission, 

Washington,  D.C.,  April  11. 19p. 
The  Vice  Pkxsident, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.O. 

Dkar  Mr.  Vick  Prksidknt:  The  Comiols- 
slon  has  adopted  as  part  of  Its  Legists  tlve 
Program  for  the  92nd  Oongresa  a  proposal 
to  amend  section  4  of  the  Oommunlcations 
Act  with  re^>ect  to  oonunlssloners  and  Com- 
mission employees. 

The  bill  essentially  is  designed  to  perinlt 
flnancial  interests  in  mutual  funds  and  com- 
panies who  are  subject  to  the  licensing 
visions  of  the  Communications  Act  only 
cause  they  make  some  Incidental  use  of  rtAlo 
communication  as  an  aid  to  their  buslnjl 
operations.  It  would  prohibit  financial 
terests  In  bt<o«doMt  stations,  cable  televlslijn 
systems,  and  communications  common  car- 
riers or  mutual  funds  whose  Investments  afe 
concentrated  substantially  In  those  areas,  i 

The  Commlaslon's  draft  bill  to  acoompllih 
the  foregoing  objective  was  submitted  ^ 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  for  nts 
consideration.  We  have  now  been  advised  1  <y 
that  Office  that  from  the  standpoint  of  tie 
Administration's  program  there  would  >e 
no  objection  to  the  presentation  of  the  dn  ft 
bill  to  the  Congress  for  its  conslderatlc  n. 
Accordingly,  there  are  enclosed  six  copies Tof 
our  draft  bill  and  explanatory  statement  pn 
this  subject.  j 

The  consideration  by  the  Senate  of  ihe 
proposed  amendment  to  the  Communlcati  tns 
Act  of  1934  would  be  greatly  appreclai  ed. 
The  (Commission  would  be  most  happy  to 
furnish  any  additional  information  that  i  lay 


be  desired  by  the  Senate  or  by  the  Com- 
mittee to  which  this  proposal  Is  referred. 
Sincerely, 

Dbam  Bttbch,  Chairman. 

Explanation  or  Bill  To  Amxnd  Skction  4 

or  THE  COMMt7NICATION8   AcT  Or    1934,   Afl 
AMXNDED,  WrTH  RESPSCT  TO  COMMISSIONXmS 

AND  Commission  Emplotxes 

This  proposal  would  amend  subsection  4(b) 
of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934,  as 
amended,  with  respect  to  commissioners  and 
Commission  employees. 

Subsection  4(b)  of  the  Communications 
Act  provides  as  foUows ; 

(b)  Each  member  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  No  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission  or  person  In  Its  em- 
poly  shall  be  OnanclaUy  interested  In  the 
manufacttire  or  sale  of  radio  apparatus  or 
of  apparatus  for  wire  or  radio  communica- 
tion; in  communication  by  wire  or  radio  or 
in  radio  transmission  of  energy;  in  any  com- 
pany furnishing  services  or  such  apparatus 
to  any  company  engaged  in  communication 
by  wire  or  radio  or  to  any  company  manufac- 
turing or  selling  apparatus  used  for  com- 
munication by  wire  or  radio;  or  In  any  com- 
pany owning  stocks,  bonds,  or  other  secu- 
rities of  any  such  company;  nor  be  In  the 
employ  of  or  hold  any  official  relation  to  any 
person  subject  to  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  nor  own  stocks,  bonds,  or  other 
securities  of  any  corporation  subject  to  any 
of  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Such  commis- 
sioners shall  not  engage  in  any  other  b\isl- 
ness,  vocation,  profession,  or  employment. 
Any  such  commissioner  serving  as  such  after 
one  year  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Communications  Act  Amendments,  1962, 
shaU  not  for  a  period  of  one  year  following 
the  termination  of  his  service  as  a  commis- 
sioner represent  any  person  before  the  Com- 
nUssion  in  a  professional  capacity,  except 
that  this  restriction  shall  not  apply  to  any 
commissioner  who  has  served  the  full  term 
for  which  he  was  appointed.  Not  more  than 
four  members  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
members  of  the  same  political  party. 

Proposed  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b) 
Includes,  without  substantive  changes,  all 
existing  provisions  of  that  subsection  con- 
cerning commissioners  except  as  to  their 
flnancial  interests.  Proposed  paragraphs  (2) 
and  (3)  revise  the  provisions  concerning  the 
financial  interests  of  commissioners  and  em- 
ployees. Paragraph  (4)  explains  that  the 
Commission  is  not  restricted  by  this  Act 
from  imposing  restrictions  In  addition  to 
those  set  forth  in  Public  Law  87-849  and 
other  laws  or  Executive  Orders.  Paragraph 
(5)  affords  the  Commission  the  opportunity 
to  waive  certain  provisions  of  subsection  4 
(b)  to  avoid  hardships  which  could  arise  in 
exceptional  circumstances. 

Confiict  of  Interest  provisions  in  the  law 
have  the  highly  salutary  purpose  of  ensuring 
that  Oovemment  officials  act  In  the  public 
interest  and  maintain  their  affairs  so  that 
no  actual  or  apparent  personal  financial  mo- 
tivations cloud  their  official  decisions.  We  are 
in  full  accord  with  this  objective. 

However,  subsection  4(b)  of  the  Communi- 
cations Act,  adopted  in  1934  under  quite  dif- 
ferent circumstances  than  prevail  today,  is 
far  more  restrictive  than  recent  Congressional 
and  Administrative  pronouncements  and  Is 
substantially  inconsistent  with  current  na- 
tional policy. 

Congress  in  1962  extensively  revised  chapter 
11  of  TlUe  18.  U.S.C.,  dealing  with  bribery, 
graft,  and  conflicts  of  Interest  (Public  Law 
87-849,  approved  October  23.  1962).  Section 
208  of  that  revision  requires  non-partlclpa- 
tlon  by  officers  or  employees  In  matters  In 
which  they  have  flnancial  Interests.  It  reads: 

(a)  Except  as  permitted  by  subsection  (b) 
hereof,  whoever,  being  an  officer  or  employee 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  United  States 
Oovemment.  of  any  Independent  agency  of 


the  United  States,  or  of  the  Dlatrtct  of  Co- 
lumbia, Including  a  apedal  Oovemment  em- 
ployee, participates  personally  and  substan- 
tially as  a  Oovemment  officer  or  employee, 
through  decision,  approval,  disapproval,  rec- 
ommendation, the  rendering  of  advice.  In- 
vestigation, or  otherwise,  in  a  judicial  or 
other  proceeding,  application,  request  for  a 
ruling  or  other  determination,  contract, 
claim,  controversy,  charge,  accusation,  ar- 
rest, or  other  particular  matter  In  which,  to 
his  knowledge,  he,  his  spouse,  minor  child, 
partner,  orgamzation  in  which  he  is  serving 
as  officer,  director,  trustee,  partner  or  em- 
ployee, or  any  person  or  wganizatlon  with 
whom  he  is  negotiating  or  has  any  arrange- 
ment concerning  prospective  employment, 
has  a  flnancial  interest — 

Shall  be  fined  not  more  than  810,000.  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  two  years,  or  both, 
(b)  Subsection  (a)  hereof  shall  not  apply 
( 1 )  if  the  officer  or  employee  flrst  advises  the 
Oovemment  official  reqx>nslble  for  appoint- 
ment to  his  position  of  the  nature  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  judicial  or  other  proceed- 
ing, appUcation,  request  for  a  ruling  or  other 
determination,  contract,  claim,  controversy, 
charge,  accusation,  arrest,  or  other  particular 
matter  and  makes  full  dlscloeiire  of  the  fi- 
nancial Interest  and  receives  In  advance  -  a 
written  determination  made  by  such  official 
that  the  Interest  Is  not  so  substantial  as  to 
be  deemed  likely  to  affect  the  integrity  of  the 
services  which  the  Oovemment  may  expect 
from  such  officer  or  employee,  or  (2)  If ,  by 
general  rule  or  regulation  published  In  the 
Federal  Register,  the  financial  Interest  has 
been  exempted  from  the  requirements  of 
clause  ( 1 )  hereof  as  being  too  remote  or  too 
inconsequential  to  affect  the  Integrity  of  Oov- 
emment officers'  or  employees'  services. 

This  statute  of  general  applicabUity  is  not 
as  restrictive  as  section  4(b)  of  the  Federal 
Commiuilcatlons  Act.  We  recognize,  however, 
that  in  certain  highly  specialized  fields,  such 
as  communications,  some  additional  restric- 
tions may  be  appropriate  with  respect  to.  for 
example.  Investments  of  commissioners  and 
employees  in  companies  regnilated  by  the 
agency.  In  this  respect,  the  Communica- 
tions Act,  proscribing  certain  activities  and 
Investments  of  commissioners  and  Commis- 
sion employees.  Is  much  more  restrictive  than 
are  the  statutes  of  other  reg^atory  agencies, 
which  as  a  general  rxUe  apply  only  to  com- 
mlssioners.> 

Past  announcements  of  the  executive 
branch  and  the  Congress  lend  vital  support 
to  the  view  that  conflict-of-interest  provi- 
sions, while  they  must  adequately  protect 
the  public  Interest,  need  not  go  beyond  what 
is  necessary  to  ensure  that  protection.  Con- 
gress has  also  expressed  its  attitude  with  re- 
spect to  this  general  problem  in  the  legis- 
lative history  of  the  1962  amendments  to 
the  conflict-of-interest  statutes.  The  House 
Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  748,  87th  Cong.,  Ist 
Sees.,  p.  6)  states: 

"It  is  also  fundamental  to  the  effective- 
ness of  democratic  government,  that,  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible,  the  most  quali- 
fied Individuals  in  the  aociety  serve  Its 
government.  Accordingly,  legal  protections 
against  conflicts  of  Interest  must  be  so  de- 
signed as  not  unnecessarUy  cr  unreasonably 
to  Impede  the  recruitment  and  retention  by 
the  Government  of  those  men  and  women 
who  are  most  qualified  to  serve  it.  An  essen- 
tial principle  underlying  the  staffing  of  our 
govemmenta'  structure  is  that  Its  employees 
should  not  be  denied  the  opportunity  avail- 
able to  all  other  citizens,  to  acquire  and 
retain  private  economic  and  other  Interests, 
except  where  actual  or  potential  conflicts 
with  the  reeponslblllty  of  such  employees 
to  the  public  interest  cannot  be  avoided.' 
( footnote  added  ] " 
Thus,  the  Commission  is  not  seeking  any 
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special  treatment  In  this  area.  We  are  en- 
deavoring to  have  the  antiquated  proirlslons 
of  this  statute  modified  to  reflect  the  present 
general  law  and  to  avoid  obvious  Inequities 
which,  through  changed  drcumstanoea  since 
Its  enactment,  give  the  Communications  Act 
potentlaUy  greater  ooverage  than  was  either 
intended  or  envisioned. 

There  Is  no  legislative  history  to  explain 
the  m*^"*"g  Oongreas  attached  to  section 
4(b).  Since  Its  enactment,  however,  far- 
reaching  changes  have  occurred  in  the  com- 
munications art,  and  the  Commission  now 
has  more  than  a  mtinnn  licensees.  Thus, 
every  executive's  airplane  equipped  with 
radio  communication  must  have  a  license 
from  the  FCC.  States  and  municipalities  are 
licensees  of  police  and  fire  systems.  In  fact, 
practically  every  segment  of  the  American 
economy  (farmUig,  mining,  fishing,  manu- 
facturing, transportation,  public  utilities, 
etc.)  uses  radio  communication  as  an  aid 
to  business  operation,  and  is,  therefore,  sub- 
ject to  the  licensing  provisions  of  the  Com- 
munications Act.  The  full  import  of  this  vast 
growth  in  licensing  activity  Is  in  Itself  suf- 
ficient to  cause  a  re-evaluatlon  of  the  un- 
equlUble  restrictions  of  section  4(b) . 

Another  factor  also  tending  to  broaden 
the  potential  coverage  of  the  section's  exist- 
ing language  is  the  increased  diversification 
of  activity  and  financial  interests  of  compa- 
nies which  has  occurred  in  the  three  decades 
since  the  section's  enactment.  Thus,  many 
companies,  through  a  complex  of  corporate 
Inter-relatlonshlps  and  business  organiza- 
tions, have  remote  Interests  in  various  li- 
censees of  the  Commission. 

Although  such  an  Interest  might  not  be 
readily  apparent,  stock  ownership  In  these 
companies  could  conceivably  be  violative  of 
section  4(b)  of  the  Act. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  therefore 
make  clear  that  section  4(b)  is  not  Intended 
to  cover  the  multitude  of  companies  whose 
use  of  radio  Is  incidental  or  whoee  relation- 
ship to  companies  subject  to  the  Act  Is 
xemote. 

Even  as  to  companies  directly  Involved  in 
broadcasting  or  communications  common 
carrters,  the  effect  of  mutual  fund  develop- 
ment must  be  considered.  Thus,  almost  any 
mutual  fund  would  likely  contain  some 
shares  in  American  Telephone  and  Telegr^h 
Company.  Oeneral  Bectrtc,  Radio  Cmpora- 
tlon  of  America,  or  a  similar  company.  Where 
the  mutual  funds'  InvestinMits  are  not  con- 
centrated substantially  In  broadcasting 
companies,  ocMnmunicatlons  common  car- 
riers, or  companies  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture or  sale  of  apparatus  for  wire  or  radio 
communication,  the  Communications  Act 
should  be  clarified  to  permit  commissioners 
and  Commission  employees  to  purchase 
shares  of  such  mutual  fimds. 

The  effects  of  such  wide  disparity  between 
the  potential  reach  of  section  4(b)  of  the 
Communications  Act  and  existing  national 
policy  are  difficult  to  evaluate.  It  is  believed 
that  its  broad  restrictions  may  tend  to  dis- 
courage some  potential  applications  for  em- 
ployment with  the  Commission  and  to  limit 
unfairly  the  Investment  opportxinlties  avail- 
able to  Commission  employees.* 

The  proposed  amendment  would  continue 
to  prohibit  oommlssionen  and  Oommisslon 
employees  from  having  a  direct  financial  In- 
terest In,  amploymsnt  by,  or  any  official  rela- 
tion to  (1)  any  person  engaged  in  radio 
broadcasting;  (U)  oommunleatl<ms  oommon 
carriers;  (Ul)  persons  a  substantial  part  of 
whose  activities  consist  of  the  manufacture 
or  sale  of  apparatus  for  wire  or  radio  oom- 
municatlon;  (Iv)  mutual  funds,  holding 
oompantes.  or  other  investment  companies 
whose  investments  are  ooneantrated  substan« 
tially  in  the  entitles  Uiduded  In  paragraphs 
(1).  (U).  and  (Ul).  As  an  addlttonal  safe- 
guard, the  sinsndment  also  spedfleally  states 
that  nothing  herein  shaa  limit  tbs  autticrlty 


of  the  Commission  under  Public  Law  87-840 
(87th  Oongreas,  approved  October  23,  1962) 
or  other  law  or  Executive  Order  to  restrict 
further  the  financial  interests  or  official  rela- 
tions at  Its  sngtloyees. 

The  proposal  has  a  provision  similar  to 
the  one  In  18  U.S.C.  i  a08(b)  which  would 
permit  the  appointing  authority  to  waive 
the  prohihitlons  in  certain  cases.  This  pro- 
vision would  permit  the  avoidance  of  In- 
justice or  hardship  which  could  arise  in  ex- 
ceptional circumstances.  For  example,  If  a 
Commission  employee  were  to  be  named 
beneficiary  for  a  trust  containing,  among 
other  things,  a  few  shares  of  stock  of  an  in- 
terstate communications  common  carrier,  he 
could  be  in  violation  of  the  Act  If  he  con- 
tinued In  the  Commission's  en^loy.  Tet  he 
might  have  no  control  over  the  trust  and 
not  be  able  to  get  the  irustees  to  sell  the 
prohibited  shares.  Other  factrial  slt\iatlons, 
each  one  unique,  ooiUd  arise  and  could  be 
remedied  under  this  waiver  proviso. 

Finally,  the  proposal  would  repeal  as  un- 
necessary the  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(j)  of  section  4,  which  appears  redxuidant  In 
the  light  of  section  208  of  -ntle  18.  to  which 
the  members  and  employees  of  the  Com- 
mission would  continue  to  be  subject. 

The  Commission  agrees  that  actual  or 
apparent  conflicts  of  Interest  should  be 
avoided  and  prtdilblted.  However,  as  shown 
we  beUeve  the  restrictions  of  section  4(b) 
potentially  go  far  beyond  what  was  ever 
envisioned  and  the  section's  prohibitions  are 
certainly  more  extensive  than  required  in 
order  to  avoid  actual  conflicts  of  Interest 
or  even  the  "appearan*^  of  evil." 

The  general  conflict-of-interest  laws  as 
revised  In  1962,  together  with  the  additional 
restrictions  contained  in  section  4(b)  as  pro- 
posed, will  provide  adequate  statutory  stand- 
ards to  protect  the  public  Interest  and  Insure 
Impartial  and  imbiased  conduct. 

Adopted:  October  21, 1970. 

rOOTNOTKS 

>  The  more  liberal  provisions  of  the  ICC  Act 
(49  U3.C.  1 305)  apply  to  members,  examin- 
ers and  members  of  a  joint  board;  the  CAB 
prohibition  ^>plles  only  to  members  of  the 
Board  (49  U.8.C.  11321(b));  restrictions  at 
FAA  are  on  the  Administrator  and  Deputy 
Administrator  but  not  on  employees  of  the 
agency  (49  U.S.C.  {{1341(b)  and  1342(b)); 
restrictions  against  flnancial  interests  with 
respect  to  the  Federal  Power  Commission  ap- 
ply only  to  commissioners  ( 16  U.S.C.  {  792) . 

'Senate  Report  No.  3213.  87th  Cong.,  2d 
Sess.,  notes  as  the  "consensus"  of  views  that 
some  of  the  conflict-of-interest  statutes 
create  wholly  unnecessary  obstacles  to  re- 
cruiting qualified  people  for  government 
service. 

I  Unlike  the  general  conflict-of-interest 
statute  (18  U.S.C.  {208),  section  4(b)  does 
not  presently  have  a  provision  for  waiver  of 
Insubstantial  flnancial  Interest. 

'That  sentence  provides:  "*  *  *  No  com- 
missioner shall  participate  In  any  hearing  or 
proceeding  in  which  he  has  a  pecuniary  in- 
terest." It  would  seem  that  non -participation 
by  a  commissioner  in  any  hearing  or  proceed- 
ing in  which  he  has  a  peciiniary  interest 
[section  4(J)  of  the  Oommunlcatlons  Act]  is. 
If  anything,  not  as  broad  as  the  non-par- 
tlc^wtlon  In  a  wider  variety  of  aotlvltlsa 
enumerated  by  18  nJ9.C.  I  aOB  In  which,  to 
his  knowledge,  he,  his  qiouse.  minor  chUd, 
etc.,  hss  a  flnancial  Intentst. 


By  Mr.  MAONUSON  (by  request) : 
8.  3545.  A  bill  to  amend  section  7  of 

the  Fishermen's  Protective  Act  of  1967. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Mr.  MAONX7SON.  Mr.  President,  by 

request,  I  introduce  a  bill  to  amend  the 

Flshennen's  Protective  Act  of  1M7. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  com- 


munication from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce together  with  a  statement  and 
purpose  of  need  of  the  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objectton,  the  com- 
munication was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RxcoRD,  as  follows: 

The  Secxetait  or  Commxice, 
WaahtngUm,  D.C..  April  S,  1972. 
Hon.  Spibo  T.  Acnew, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

OxAE  Ml.  PKEsmsNT:  Enclosed  are  four 
copies  of  a  draft  biU  "to  amend  section  7  of 
the  Fishermen's  Protective  Act  of  1967,"  to- 
gether with  a  statement  of  purpose  and  need 
in  support  thereof. 

We  have  been  advised  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  that  there  would 
be  no  objection  to  sulnnisslon  of  our  draft 
bUl  to  the  Congress  and  further  that  enact- 
ment would  be  consistent  with  the  Admin- 
istration's objectives. 
Sincerely, 

PXTEB  O.  PXTXaSON, 

Secretary  of  Commerce. 
Enclosures. 

Statement  or  Pttepose  and  Need 

Section^  of  the  Fishermen's  Protective  Act 
of  1967.  as  amended.  (Public  Law  90-482;  22 
U.S.C.  1977) .  authorized  establishment  of  the 
Fishermen's  Protective  Fund,  as  a  separate 
account  in  the  Treasxiry.  untu  February  8. 
1973,  to  provide  for  reimbiuvement  of  losses 
and  costs  (other  than  fines,  license  fees,  reg- 
istration fees,  and  other  direct  costs  which 
are  reimbursable  through  the  Secretary  of 
State)  Incurred  as  a  result  of  the  seizure  of  a 
VS.  commercial  fishing  vessel  by  a  foreign 
country  on  the  basis  of  rights  or  claims, 
which  are  not  recognized  by  the  United 
States,  in  either  territorial  waters  or  on  the 
high  seas.  Any  owner  of  a  UJS.-fiag  fishing 
vessel,  in  exchange  for  a  small  fee.  may  enter 
into  a  Guarantee  Agreement  with  the  Secre- 
tary for  such  coverage. 

Since  Its  Inception  on  February  9.  1960.  the 
program  has  met  with  considerable  enthusi- 
asm and  Interest  by  the  U.S.  commercial  fish- 
ing industry.  Forty-five  Guarantee  Agree- 
ments were  effected  for  fiscal  year  1969,  66 
f<H-  fiscal  year  1970.  214  for  flscal  year  1971, 
and  210  as  of  February  22, 1972.  for  flscal  year 
1972.  Of  the  210  for  flscal  year  1972.  100  are 
for  tuna  vessels  and  110  are  for  shrimp 
vessels. 

Seventy  vessel  seiziires  have  been  reported 
since  the  program  began.  Of  these  three  have 
not  yet  been  confirmed  and  tlu-ee  were  not 
covered  by  Guarantee  Agreements.  Claims 
with  respect  to  all  seizures  since  the  program 
began  are  estimated  at  about  $640,000. 

The  4-year  program  under  section  7  of  the 
Act  was  designed  to  provide  assistance  to  XJJB. 
flshermen  while  negotiations  were  continuing 
with  foreign  countries  to  resolve  the  problem 
of  fisheries  jurisdiction.  Viewed  as  a  tempo- 
rary measure,  it  does  not  undermine  the 
principle  that  denies  public  compensation 
for  private  claims  sgalost  foreign  govern- 
ments. Moreover,  it  provides  a  sulietantlal 
measure  of  relief  to  the  American  fishing  In- 
dustry without  incentive  for  abuse  and 
serves  to  support  the  position  of  tlie  Oovem- 
ment in  developing  our  s^htng  industry. 

When  the  bill  was  under  consideration.  It 
was  hc^Md  that  tlie  United  States  would  be 
able  to  enter  Into  negotiations  which  would 
obviate  the  need  for  an  extension  of  the  pro- 
gram. Unfortunately,  this  has  not  been  the 
case  but  we  are  still  striving  toward  this  goal. 
In  tiM  meantime,  additional  countries  have 
asserted  claims  to  a  aoo-mlle  limit,  and  the 
rate  of  selsures  has  acctierated  greatly.  Un- 
der tiiese  circumstances,  it  Is  i4>pr(q>rlate  to 
request  that  the  provisions  of  aectlon  7  of 
the  Act  be  extended  untu  July  1.  1977.  as 
provided  in  section  1  of  the  draft  bill. 
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Section  a  of  the  draft  bill  recognizee  t  le 
transfer  of  authority  for  the  program  ttt  m 

tbe  aecreUuy  of  the  Interior  to  tne  Seci  b- 
tary  of  Commerce  pursuant  to  the  provlalo  u 
Of  R«orguilzatlon  Plan  No.  4  of  1070  ( M 

Stat.aOM). 


April  27,  1972 


By  Mr.  OURNEY: 

S.  3546.  A  bill  to  designate  the  hospiOtl 
being  constructed  In  Tampa,  Fla.,  as  ue 
"Melvin  T.  Dixon  Veterans  Hoq?ita]  " 
Referred  to  the  Ccunmlttee  on  Veterai  s' 
Affairs.         

Mr.  GURNETSf .  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  Introducing  a  bill  to  honor  a  mf  a 
who  made  a  great  contribution  to  Flori<  a 
and  the  Nation,  the  late  Melvin  T.  Dixo  i. 
My  bill  would  name  the  new  Veteran  s' 
Administration  hospital,  presently  beii  g 
built  in  Tampa,  Fla.,  and  scheduled  f(  r 
completion  this  year,  after  Mel  Dixo  i. 

Mel  Dixon  worked  with  veterai  s 
almost  from  the  time  of  his  dlsabilK  y 
discharge  from  the  Air  Force  in  1945  m  - 
til  his  imtimely  death  of  a  heart  atta<  k 
in  Janusu-y  of  this  year.  Prior  to  1945  He 
had  served  his  coimtry  with  distinction 
in  World  War  H. 

My  bill  has  the  full  support  of  tl  e 
Veterans'  Liaison  Council  of  PineUi  s 
Coiuty,  which  has,  in  fact,  submitted  i 
resolution  calling  for  the  naming  of  tt  s 
hospital  after  Mel  Dixon.  For  the  benef  t 
of  my  colleagues  who  may  not  know  tl  s 
respect  with  which  Mel  Dixon  was  he!  1 
in  Florida,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  thi  t 
this  resolution,  a  biographical  sketch  <  f 
Mel  Dixon  and  a  moving  eulogy  writtc  i 
about  him  by  his  friends  and  colleagu(  s 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conch  - 
sion  of  my  remarks. 

To  quote  from  that  eulogy,  he  thougl  t 
"seldom  of  his  enemies,  often  of  h  s 
friends  and  every  day  of  his  opportunit  r 
to  serve." 

Mr.  President,  such  dedication  deserve  i 
recognition.  By  naming  the  new  V  k 
hospital  after  a  man  who  spent  his  lif ! 
in  dedioation  to  the  well-being  of  his 
fellow  veterans,  I  can  think  of  no  mor ; 
fitting  a  tribute. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  materis  1 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcori  , 
as  follows: 

RBSCLtmON 

Whereas  a  new  Veterans  Admlnlstratlo  \ 
Hospital  Is  now  under  construction,  an  1 
scheduled  to  be  dedicated  as  a  Veterans  Hoi  - 
pltal  the  latter  part  of  this  year  1072  1 1 
Tampa,  Florida;  and  j 

Whereas  The  Honorable  Melvin  T.  Dlxcp 
having  served  the  State  of  Florida  in  the  De- 
partment of  Community  Affairs,  Division  ht 
Veterans  Affairs,  since  his  appointment  <  n 
March  17,  1948,  imtil  his  recent  demise;  ai  d 

Whereas  during  his  term  of  office  as  Sta  ;e 
Service  Officer  for  tbe  State  of  Florida,  he  d  d 
Initiate  and  brought  to  fruition,  innov  \- 
tions  within  the  program  designed  to  tl  le 
economic  and  social  statxis  for  all  veterai  s, 
their  widows  and  orphans;  and 

Whereas  Melvin  T.  DIzon  was  a  gentlem)  n 
of  Irreproachable  morals  and  ethical  prl  i- 
ciples  with  a  deep  compassion  for  his  felli  w 
men.  To  covet  nothing  that  was  his  neig  i- 
bors,  to  think  seldom  of  his  enemies,  often  af 
his  friends,  and  everyday  of  his  opportun  ty 
to  serve.  Therefore 

Be  it  resolved  that  the  Veterans  Ualdon 
Council  of  Pinellas  County,  Incorporatl  og 
Into  its  Coimcll  Units  of  tbe  World  Wa 
and  World  War  n.  The  American  Legl  »n, 
AMVETS.  The  Disabled  American  Vetera  ia. 
The   Jewlab    War   Veterans    of   the   Unl  ad 


State*  of  America,  The  Marine  Coipa  liMgua, 

unitary  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart.  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars,  and  other  aervloe  organiaa- 
tlons  whoae  members  have  served  their  Coun- 
try m  time  of  war. 

And  we,  do  hereby  respectfully  request, 
and  earnestly  \irge  that  you  exercise  your 
high  office  In  naming  this  new  hoapltal  "The 
Melvin  T.  Dixon  Memorial  Veterans  Admln- 
IstraUon  Hospital",  so  that  hU  name  wm 
always  be  an  inspiration  to  all,  and  further 
presorve  his  memory  as  an  outstanding  ex- 
ample to  those  others  who  have  dedicated 
their  lives  and  careers  to  tbe  service  for  tbe 
veteran,  his  dependents  and  orphans,  and  be 
it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this  Reso- 
lution be  submitted  to  the  following: 

The  Honorable  Donald  E.  Johnson,  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Veterans  Administration. 

Tbe  Honorable  Congressional  Delegation  of 
Florida. 

The  Honorable  Members  of  the  Boiod  of 
County  Commissioners. 

To  the  Membership  of  the  various  Clvlo 
Clubs. 

To  the  News  Media. 

And  to  the  widow,  Mildred  Howell  Dixon 
and  chUdren,  Sarah  Cella,  Mary  Kathleen, 
and  Michael  Howell. 

Abe  Bakzb, 
President,  the  Veterans  Liaison  Council 
of  PineUat  County,  Fla. 

Melvin  T.  Dixon,  1917-72 

Melvin  T.  Dixon  was  bom  In  Nashvme, 
Tennessee  on  May  30,  1917,  fourth  of  6  chil- 
dren of  Sarah  and  James  Dixon. 

He  received  his  education  in  the  State  of 
Tennessee  where  he  attended  the  University 
of  Tennessee,  which  was  Interrupted  by 
World  War  n. 

Mel  enlisted  In  the  United  States  Air  Force 
on  April  21.  1941,  and  retired  as  a  Ist  Lt. 
from  service  due  to  disabilities  Incurred  in 
service  on  February  13,  1946. 

March  1,  1946.  Mel  was  employed  by  the 
Veterans  Administration  as  a  Contact  Repre- 
sentative in  the  St.  Petersburg  Florida  Re- 
gional Office,  training  new  contact  represent- 
atives. He  resigned  on  April  14,  1946. 

On  AprU  16,  1946,  Mel  accepted  a  position 
with  the  then  Florida  Department  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs,  under  David  L.  Wylle,  State 
Service  Officer,  as  a  Claims  Specialist. 

In  1947,  he  was  named  Asst.  State  Service 
Officer.  On  March  17,  1949,  David  L.  Wylle 
passed  away  and  Mel  was  named  Director 
and  held  that  position  untU  his  untimely 
passing  on  January  7,  1972. 

Upon  assimilng  the  duties  as  Director,  he 
was  named  the  Department  Service  Officer 
for  The  American  Legion. 

When  Florida  State  Agencies  were  reor- 
ganized, the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 
became  the  Division  of  Veterans  Affairs  un- 
der the  Department  of  Community  Affairs. 
Mel  became  the  Director,  and  the  name  State 
Service  Officer  was  deleted  from  file  but  not 
from  rank. 

Mel  has  held  tbe  following  positions  and 
served  on  numerous  veterans  committees: 
Past  President  of  the  American  Legion  Serv- 
ice Officers  Association:  Past  President  of  the 
National  Association  of  State  Directors  of 
Veterans  Affairs:  Past  President  of  the 
Southern  Governors'  Veterans  Advisory 
Council;  Past  President  of  the  Southeastern 
Service  Officers  Association  and  a  member 
of  President  Johnson's  Advisory  Council 
1967-68.  Mel  has  also  served  on  committees 
both  local  and  statewide  such  as  The  Oov- 
emors  Employ  of  the  Handicapped;  Geri- 
atrics Seminars;  The  Governors  Action  Task 
Force  and  the  Veterans  Liaison  Council. 

Mel  was  a  much  sought  after  speaker.  He 
was  a  first  come  first  served  speaker.  As  to 
the  size  of  a  poet,  organization  or  any  other 
group.  It  did  not  matter  who  called  first, 
he  committed  himself  to  that  organization. 

Mel  waa  married  to  the  former  MUdred 
Howeu  and  had  2  daughters.  Sarah  OaoaUa 


and  icary  Kathleen  and  one  son  HllThacl 
HoweU. 

Meivui  T.  DUon  passed  away  on  January 
7, 1972  of  a  heart  aUack. 

"Wa  a*T" 

He  was  a  man  who  lived  by  a  challmtge; 
this  challenge  gave  him  work  to  do,  a  Job 
that  he  oould  call  his  own,  where  he  oould 
both  lose  himself  and  find  hlmaeU  In  the 
daily  Job  of  dc^ng  it.  Where  his  hands  would 
not  be  tied  nor  bis  talenta  cramped,  when 
hU  spirits  would  not  l»e  dwarfed  by  aelflsh- 
ness  and  greed  and  where  he  oould  breathe 
the  pure  sweet  air  that  was  hla  birth  right. 
It  gave  him  a  Job  where  opportunltlea 
reached  outward  and  upward  to  the  blue 
skies  above,  where  hla  loved  ones  and  be 
woiUd  never  know  confining  boundarlea  or 
limited  horlaons;  a  Job  where  he  oould  earn 
a  decent,  honest  living  and  realize  Just  com- 
pensation for  hard  work.  A  Job  where  be 
never  felt  the  crippling  chains  of  another's 
favor. 

It  gave  him  the  work  to  do  among  bis  fel- 
low men  where  he  coiUd  feel  at  tbe  setting 
sun  that  he  had  given  a  bit  of  hiqtplneas  to 
a  troubled  world.  That  he  had  eaaed  the  load 
of  his  brothers'  shoulders;  that  In  aome  way 
he  had  brought  peace  and  quiet  to  fearful 
hearts. 

It  gave  him  work  to  do,  a  Job  where  he 
could  be  glad  of  Ufe  because  It  gave  ^*n\  the 
chance  to  love  and  to  work  and  to  play  and 
to  look  up  at  the  stars  to  be  satisfied  with 
his  posseasions;  but  not  content  with  him- 
self until  he  had  made  the  beet  of  them;  to 
deq;>lse  nothing  In  the  world,  except  false- 
hood and  meanness  and  to  fear  nothing  ex- 
cept cowardliness.  To  covet  nothing  that  waa 
his  neighbor's  except  his  kindness  of  heart 
and  gentleneoB  ot  manner;  to  think  seldom 
of  his  enemies,  often  of  his  frlen<te,  and  every 
day  of  his  opportunity  to  serve. 

And  at  last,  it  gave  him  tbe  courage  to  take 
the  Job  and  do  It  well,  for  only  In  so  doing 
oould  he  expect  to  find  bis  own  untarnished 
happiness. 

And  this  Is  the  challenge  by  which  he  lived 
his  life.  For  this  kind  of  chaUenge  In  the 
dally  struggles  of  life  there  are  no  medals, 
and  no  decorations,  but  it  has  enshrined  him 
in  the  hearts  of  a  vast  boat  of  friends  and 
associates. 

As  state  Service  Officer,  Melvin  T.  Dixon's 
scholarship  in  veterans  affairs,  his  serious- 
ness of  piupoee,  and  his  sincere  dedication 
In  perpetuating  the  commitments  this  State 
and  Nation  has  made  to  its  veteran  popula- 
tion, have  brought  unparaUeled  prestige  to 
the  Veterans  program.  A  gentleman  of  Ir- 
repro«u;hable  moral  and  ethical  principles 
and  one  with  a  deep  compassion  for  his  fel- 
low man,  Mel  Initiated  and  brought  to  frui- 
tion several  Innovations  within  the  program 
designed  to  Improve  the  economic  and  social 
status  of  veterans,  their  widows  and  orphans. 

He  simply  stood  up  stralf^t  and  tall,  and 
bravely  fought  the  foe;  untU  one  day  God 
took  his  hand  and  said :  "Come,  my  son.  It's 
time  to  go." 


By  Mr.  OURNEY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Chilis)  : 

8.  3547.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  in  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  OURNEY.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
that  my  colleague  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Chiles)  and  I  are  introducing  today 
deals  with  a  serious  problem  confront- 
ing the  U.8.  fruit  and  vegetable  industry. 

In  the  past  10  years,  imports  of  foreign- 
produced  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  have 
increased  to  the  point  where  they  are 
having  a  major  impact  on  the  domestic 
produce  mdustry. 
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In  my  own  State  of  Florida,  for  ex- 
ample, starting  in  1961,  the  volume  of 
tomatoes    imported    from    Mexico    has 

steadily  incr^ised. 

Imports  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 
from  Mexico  alone  reached  155  million  in 
1971  and  are  expected  to  go  even  higher 
in  1972. 

Every  week,  carloads  of  Mexican  to- 
matoes flood  the  market  without  notice 
causing  prices  of  domestic  products  to 
drop  and  bringing  farmers  in  Florida  to 
the  verge  of  bankruptcy. 

Moreover,  this  unregulated  increase  in 
volume  of  foreign  imports  throws  the 
farm  labor  situation  mto  chaos.  At  best, 
agricultural  workers  are  never  far  re- 
moved from  economic  insufficiency  and 
the  present  pattern  of  imports  hurts  them 
greatly. 

The  Homestead  Housing  Authority,  an 
organization  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility for  housing  about  50  percent  of  the 
migrant  agricultural  workers  in  Florida, 
has  stated  that: 

The  stabilization  of  migrant  housing  and 
migrant  people's  Income  to  pay  rent  isn't 
easy  even  under  orderly  market  conditions 
because  of  the  nature  of  highly  perishable 
vegetables. 

It  is  nearly  impossible  under  the  wide 
open  export  situation  existing  today. 

Our  Government  must  direct  its  efforts 
toward  achieving  reasonable  agreements 
with  trading  partners  and  back  them 
with  an  effective  import  quota  law. 

The  Fresh  Fruits  and  Vegetables  Mar- 
ket-Sharing Act  of  1972  is  designed  to 
promote  these  objectives.  It  provides  that 
the  total  exports  to  the  United  States 
during  the  season  would  not  exceed  an 
agreed  upon  level  based  upon  volume  of 
shipment  during  a  representative  period. 

The  President  would  have  full  author- 
ity to  determine  the  share  of  total  im- 
ports usmg  as  a  basis  such  things  as: 
Historical  patterns  of  imports,  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  and  trade  situation,  the 
economic  status,  underdeveloped  nations 
and  other  factors  affectmg  trade.  Under 
terms  of  this  bill,  he  could  also  limit  the 
quantity  of  imports  from  any  country 
which  does  not  choose  to  enter  into  a 
trade  agreement  with  us. 

Under  this  act  imports  would  receive  a 
proportionate  share  of  additional  market 
demand  in  the  event  of  U.S.  crop  short- 
ages. 

The  enactment  of  this  legislation  will 
establish  an  equitable  and  orderly  mar- 
ketplace, consistent  with  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  strong  and  expanding  U.S. 
economy.  It  is  designed  to  avoid  the  pres- 
ent threat  of  disruption  m  the  domestic 
market  for  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables — 
a  threat  that  warrants  corrective  action 
without  further  delay. 


8.  3549.  A  biU  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  encourage  persons  to  join 
and  remain  in  the  Reserves  and  National 
Guard  by  providing  full-time  coverage 
under  servicemen's  group  life  Insur- 
ance for  such  members  and  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  Retired  Reserve  up  to  age 
60.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  biU  to  provide  full- 


time  coverage,  under  the  servicemen's 

group   Ufe   Insurance  program    (SOU) , 

for  members  of  the  Reserve  compo- 
nents of  our  Armed  Forces,  and  (^rtain 
members  of  the  Retired  Reserve. 

Some  weeks  ago,  I  introduced  a  biU 
which  would  provide  enlistment  and  re- 
enlistment  bonuses  for  members  of  the 
Reserve  and  Guard.  The  following  week, 
I  introduced  a  bill  to  credit  officers  with 
the  years  spent  in  a  service  academy  or 
advanced  ROTC  program.  These  bills 
and  the  one  I  am  proposmg  today  are 
designed  to  encourage  men  to  join  and 
to  remain  m  these  Reserve  components. 

President  Nixon  has  committed  this 
Nation  to  the  attainment  of  an  all-vol- 
unteer force  by  mid- 1973.  At  present,  it 
appears  that  the  active  duty  forces  will 
not  have  difficulty  in  meeting  their  man- 
power needs  for  the  near  future.  Al- 
though the  quality  of  volunteers  may 
prove  less  than  we  desire,  we  should  be 
able  to  enlist  an  adequate  number  of 
men  for  active  duty.  The  picture  for  the 
Reserve  components,  however,  is  some- 
what more  grim.  Strengths,  which  had 
been  45,000  below  congressionally  au- 
thorized floors  in  December  1971, 
dropped  further  in  January  to  49,000  be- 
low. 

Clearly,  action  needs  to  be  taken  im- 
mediately if  we  are  to  reverse  this  alarm- 
ing trend.  This  bill  combined  with  my 
earlier  ones,  is  designed  to  help  alleviate 
this  problem.  This  bill  extends  full-time 
servicemen's  group  life  insurance  (SGLI) 
to  certain  members  of  the  Ready  and  Re- 
tired Reserves.  Specifically  it  would: 

First,  extend  full-time  coverage  imder 
SGLI  to  those  members  who  volimtarily 
participate  in  Ready  Reserve  programs 
requiring  a  minimum  of  12  active  duty 
training  periods  annually.  These  periods 
must  be  creditable  for  retirement  pur- 
poses; 

Second,  extend  fuU-time  coverage  to 
persons  assigned  to,  or  eligible  for  as- 
signment to,  the  Retired  Reserve  pro- 
vided they  have  completed  20  years  of 
service  creditable  for  retirement; 

Third,  automatically  insure  those 
members  against  death  for  $5,000,  $10,- 
000,  $15,000  if  they  so  desire; 

Fourth,  continue  coverage  from  the 
Ready  Reserve  to  the  Retired  Reserve  if 
the  member  has  20  years  of  creditable 
service; 

Fifth,  provide  coverage  to  members  of 
the  Retired  Reserve  who  are  assigned  to 
the  Retired  Reserve  before  the  date  on 
which  this  bill  becomes  effective  (until 
age  61); 

Sixth,  provide  for  conversion  to  an 
individual  policy  for  members  of  the 
Ready  Reserve,  but  not  the  Retired 
Reserve; 

Seventh,  require  contribution  from  the 
military  personnel  appropriation  and 
the  Govenmient  share  of  SGLI;  and 

Eighth,  authorize  the  Administrator 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  to  ad- 
minister this  program. 

If  we  are  to  rely  more  heavily  upon 
the  Reserve  components  now  that  active 
duty  strengths  have  been  reduced,  those 
components  must  be  strong;  however, 
they  cannot  be  strong  without  the  man- 
power necessary  to  man  modernized 
equipment.  I  hope  this  biU  wUl  help 


make  service  in  the  Reserves  more  at- 
tractive, and,  thus,  indirectly  strengthen 
them. 


By  Mr.  8CUWKIKER: 
S.  3551.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1034  to  establish  orderly 
procedures  for  the  consideration  of  ap- 
plicatioiis  for  renewal  of  broadcast  li- 
censes Referred  to  the  CcHnmittee  on 
Commerce. 

BKOADCAST  LICXKSX  ACT  OF  1979 

Mr.  8CUWK1KER.  Mr.  President.  I 
Introduce  today  the  Broadcast  License 
Act  of  1972. 

This  bill  contains  two  provisions: 
First,  it  extends  the  licensing  period  for 
radio  and  television  broadcasting  sta- 
tions from  a  3-year  term  to  a  5-year 
term;  and  second,  it  establishes  by  law 
that  the  performance  of  an  existing  li- 
censee shiBdl  be  a  primary  test  for  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  to 
consider    during    license    renewal   pro- 

CGGdiUfifS 

This  biU  is  identical  to  HU.  12018  in- 
troduced in  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  Representative  James  T.  Broyhill. 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  both  bodies  of 
Congress  can  move  simultaneously  to 
pass  this  important  measure. 

The  two  provisions  of  the  Broadcast 
License  Act  of  1972  should  be  considered 
together  by  the  Congress  because  they 
are  companion  measures  serving  a  sm- 
gle  objective:  to  further  the  greatest  re- 
sponsiveness to  the  public  interest 
through  responsible  broadcasting. 

Under  these  changes,  all  requirements 
and  standards  imposed  now  by  the  Fed- 
eral Commimications  Commission  on 
broadcasting  licensees,  and  any  new  pro- 
graming policies  and  guidelines  initiated 
in  the  future  by  the  FCC,  must  still  be 
strictly  adhered  to  by  broadcasting  sta- 
tions. Presentation  of  public  Issues,  re- 
sponsiveness to  all  elements  of  a  licen- 
see's community,  "fairness",  and  many 
other  FCC  requirements  of  broadcasting 
licensees  in  carrying  out  their  duty  to 
serve  the  public  interest,  will  still  be  re- 
quired under  a  5-year  license  term,  and 
under  the  test  of  good-faith  performance 
for  evsiluation  of  license  renewal  appli- 
cations. 

Mr.  President,  many  stations  are  al- 
ready doing  an  outstanding  job  in  rep- 
resenting the  broad  public  interest  m  a 
complex  era.  I  have  spoken  with  many 
station  owners  and  managers  amduct- 
ing  their  license  renewal  surveys  of  the 
needs  of  their  local  communities  and 
have  been  impressed  by  the  depth  and 
quality  of  the  public  interest  attitudes 
and  activities  of  these  broadcasters. 

However,  just  as  we  demand  that 
broadcast  licensees  remain  responsive  to 
the  changing  needs  of  society  and  of 
their  respective  communities,  so  must 
we  in  Congress  msure  that  om-  laws  and 
requirements  are  equally  responsive  to 
modem  conditions.  The  3 -year  broad- 
cast license  term  was  first  imposed  by 
the  Congress  m  1927,  nearly  a  half- 
century  ago.  Television  was  just  an  idea 
at  that  time.  I  think  it  is  fair  for  us  to 
seriously  reevaluate  at  this  time  whether 
this  particular  license  term  is  still  the 
most  effective  way  to  insure  that  our 
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limited  airwaves  are  utilized  In  the  nub- 
ile Interest  In  an  era  of  a  communica- 
tions explosion.  | 

I  am  fearful  that  because  of  the  snort 
dui'atlon  of  the  3-year  license  te  m, 
along  with  the  many  requirements  of  he 
licensee  to  serve  the  public  interest  in 
the  complex  era  we  now  live  in,  tha ;  a 
disproportionate  amount  of  time  ind 
energy  is  now  being  expended  on  the  i  id- 
ministrative  license  renewed  process  it- 
self. Broadcasting  stations  barely  be  [In 
operating  under  their  license  when  t  ley 
have  to  begin  preparing  forms  and  ot  ler 
data  for  their  license  renewal  appli  na- 
tion. I  feel  that  under  a  5-year  liceise 
term.  Congress  and  the  FCC  can  imj  ose 
the  same  high  public  service  requ  re- 
ments  as  under  the  ciirrent  3-year  te  rm. 
Likewise,  any  person  or  organizatioi  in 
a  community  desiring  to  challeng  !  a 
broadcasting  station's  performance  c  tir- 
ing the  license  renewal  period  will  h  ive 
the  same  opportimity  to  do  so  afte*  a 
5-year  term  as  after  a  3-year  term. 

In  fact,  I  feel  the  5-year  license  Urm 
would  enable  a  station  to  make  long  er- 
range  commitments,  and  provide  e  'en 
better  service-to  its  community.  In  ad  cU- 
tion,  the  FCC  would  have  considera  )ly 
less  of  an  annual  work-load,  since  it 
would  only  have  to  evaluate  the  licen  ;es 
in  one-fifth  of  the  States  each  year,  n- 
stead  of  the  current  one-third,  and  m(  re 
attention  could  be  paid  to  the  quality  of 
performance  of  all  existing  licensees. 

Similarly,  with  the  many  public  sei  tr- 
ice requirements  that  have  been  addsd 
as  policies  by  the  PCC  in  recent  years  I 
think  it  Is  even  more  incimibent  on  is 
to  insure  that  the  actual  performan:e 
of  a  broadcasting  station  be  the  pari- 
moimt  consideration  in  license  renewal 
proceedings. 

We  must  be  conscious  of  the  enormo  us 
investment  that  is  now  required  by  a 
broadcasting  station,  in  both  manpo\«er 
and  sophisticated  equipment,  and  also  of 
the  fact  that  public  policy  asserts  th&t 
these  stations  be  private  business  entc  r- 
prises  with  public  responsibilities.  Coi- 
gress  has  made  important  contributio  as 
to  the  development  of  public  brocwlcai  t- 
Ing,  with  my  support,  but  we  have  speii- 
flcally  declared  that  public  broadcastfcig 
is  only  one  alternative  to  commenial 
broadcasting,  and  not  a  substitute  forf it. 
Accordingly,  we  cannot  demand 
creased  responsiveness  to  the  pul^llc 
interest  by  privately  owned  broadc 
ing  stations,  a  policy  which  I  supjirt, 
without  at  the  same  time  taking  (og- 
nlzance  of  the  economic  Investment  |hat 
Is  required  to  support  and  carry  out 
public  interest  programing. 

Passage  of  this  bill  can  be  an  important 
contribution  to  the  public  Interest, 

the  broadcasting  industry's  obllgatic 

to  serve  the  public  interest.  I  urge  sp^dy 
consideration  by  the  Congress. 


By  Mr.  FANNIN  (for  himself, 
Bennett,  Mr.  Goldwatir, 
Cannon,    Mr.    Dominick. 
Bible,  and  Mr.  Moss) : 
S.  3553.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Ta.^ 
Grazing  Act  to  increase  the  amouni 
certain  revenue  returned  to  the 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


^r. 
tfr. 
Six. 

lor 
of 

Stite. 


Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  today, 
with  other  Senators,  I  am  Introducing  a 
bill  that  would  amend  section  10  of  the 
Taylor  Grazing  Act. 

At  the  present  time,  section  10  of  the 
Taylor  Grazing  Act  allows  for  12  >4  per- 
cent of  the  grazing  fees  collected  to  be 
retiimed  to  the  States.  Section  15  of  the 
Taylor  Grazing  Act  allows  a  50-percent 
return  to  the  States  for  lands  which  are 
isolated  tracts  of  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement public  domain.  It  is  my  feeling 
that  lands  which  come  imder  section  10 
should  also  receive  a  return  to  the  States 
of  50  percent. 

The  basic  resource  upon  which  the 
Western  States  have  developed  eco- 
nomically is  drived  from  the  productivity 
and  use  of  the  land.  Use  of  these  fees  for 
improvements  would  provide  increased 
environmental  protection  as  well  as  in- 
crease the  productivity  of  these  lands. 
It  will  also  aid  the  ranchers  in  meeting 
demands  for  more  meat  at  lower  costs. 


By  Mr.  COOK  (by  request) : 

S.  3555.  A  bill  to  encourage  and  assist 
States  and  localities  to  coordinate  their 
various  programs  and  resources  available 
for  the  prevention,  treatment,  and  con- 
trol of  juvenile  delinquency,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  C<X)K.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
30  I  Introduced  a  bill  to  amend  and  ex- 
tend the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Preven- 
ti(Mi  and  Control  Act  of  1968. 

Today,  by  request,  I  am  introducing  the 
administration's  Comprehensive  Youth 
Services  Act  of  1972  which  would  replace 
the  1968  legislaUon. 

Although  I  have  Introduced  my  o^^ii 
bill,  I  am  also  Introducing  the  adminis- 
tration bill  because  the  objectives  of  both 
are  similar.  Both  of  these  proposals 
would  authorize  the  establishment  of 
youth  services  systems  which  are  Intend- 
ed to  foster  program  coordination  and  In- 
tegration through  Joint  plaiming  and 
Joint  operation  by  health,  education,  and 
other  agencies  within  a  geographic  area 
which  provide  services  to  delinquent 
youth  and  those  in  danger  of  becoming 
delinquent. 

During  this  last  year.  HEW's  Youth 
Development  and  Delinquency  Preven- 
tion Administration  has  been  redirecting 
its  program  toward  the  development  of 
these  youth  service  systems  to  the  ex- 
tent possible  under  the  existing  law. 
Twenty-three  of  these  systems  have  been 
funded,  and  10  more  will  be  c^ierational 
in  the  near  future.  In  each  of  these  sys- 
tems YDI^A  has  demonstrated  an  abil- 
ity to  pull  together  a  broad  range  of  serv- 
ices as  well  as  to  obtain  additional  fund- 
ing sources.  Some  of  the  services  being 
provided  in  the  systems  are  Job  training, 
health  services,  drug  abuse  programs, 
and  dropout  prevention  programs. 
YDDPA's  Initial  grant  has  been  multi- 
plied by  as  much  as  10  times  in  some  of 
the  systems,  with  the  additional  funding 
coming  from  other  Federal  agencies 
such  as  the  LEAA  as  well  as  the  State  and 
local  agencies. 

Until  YDi:»>A's  efforts  to  develop  com- 
prehensive youth  services  systems,  there 
had  not  been  any  major  attempts  to  co- 
ordinate at  the  community  level  existing 


health,  education,  and  social  services 
programs  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
delinquency.  Consequent^,  a  needy 
youth  would  be  required  to  go  to  several 
different  agencies  to  receive  the  proper 
services.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
youth  is  unlikely  to  receive  the  right  serv- 
ice at  the  right  time  and  may  not  receive 
any  services  at  all. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  youth  serv- 
ices systems  will  be  established  outside 
of  the  Juvenile  Justice  systems,  with 
YDDPA's  goal  being  the  diversion  of 
youth  from  the  courts  and  law  enforce- 
ment agencies.  The  fact  that  there  is 
between  50  and  80  percent  recidivism 
within  our  Juvenile  Justice  system  is  evi- 
dence that  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  cor- 
rectional system  alone  cannot  meet  the 
problems  of  delinquency.  During  the  past 
year,  YDDPA  has  demonstrated  the  abil- 
ity to  develop  youth  services  systems  and 
to  bring  together  the  kinds  of  services 
which  are  necessary  to  prevent  delin- 
quency and  divert  youth  from  the  Juve- 
nile Justice  system.  I  believe  that  this 
approach,  also  utilized  in  my  own  Juve- 
nile Delinquency  Prevention  Control  Act 
Amendments  of  1972  should  be  con- 
tinued. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  summary  of  the  proposed 
Comprehensive  Youth  Services  Act  of 
1972  and  the  full  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary and  bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

SUMlfAKT    OF    TBI    PKOPOSXD    COIIFUHXNBIVZ 

Youth  SntvicKa  Act  of  1S72 

Section  1  proTldM  the  short  title  of  the 
bill :  the  "OomprehenslTe  Youth  Services  Act 
of  1973". 

Section  2  of  the  bill  contains  the  Congres- 
sional declaration  of  flndlngs  and  purpose. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  defines  several  key 
terms.  The  "comprehenslye  youth  services 
systems"  for  which  grants  are  authorized  In 
the  bUl  are  defined  as  coordinated  systems, 
separate  from  the  system  of  juvenile  justice, 
for  providing  youth  services  to  individuals 
who  are  delinquent  or  tn  danger  of  becom- 
ing delinquent.  The  systems  would  be  de- 
signed for  the  purposes  of,  among  others, 
facUltatlng  accesslbUlty  to  youth  services 
and  Improving  the  effectiveness  of  youth 
services. 

Section  4(a)  of  the  blU  would  authorize 
the  Secretary,  during  fiscal  year  1973,  1974, 
and  1976,  to  make  grants  to,  or  contracts 
with,  any  public  or  nonprofit  private  agency 
or  organization  to  cover,  for  not  more  than 
one  year,  all  or  part  of  the  cost  of  establish- 
ing or  operating  a  comprehensive  youth  serv- 
ices system.  Expenses  which  would  be  cov- 
ered by  payments  under  such  grants  or  con- 
tracts would  Include  those  of  providing  youth 
services  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  com- 
prehensive youth  services  system  which  are 
not  being  adequately  provided  in  the  com- 
munity and  for  which  funds  are  not  avail- 
able from  other  sources  and  of  training  per- 
sonnel who  are  employed  in  the  system. 

Section  4(b)  of  the  bUl  would  authorize 
the  Secretary,  during  fiscal  year  1974  and 
each  of  the  next  three  fiscal  years,  to  make 
supplemental  grants  or  contracts  to  recip- 
ients of  financial  assistance  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  to  cover,  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
two  years,  part  of  the  cost  of  any  activity 
covered  imder  subsection  (a). 

Section  4(c)  of  the  blU  would  establish 
several  conditions  necessary  for  the  approval 
of  an  application  for  a  grant  or  a  contract. 
One  such  condition  would  be  that  the  I4>pll- 
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cant  have  the  necessary  capabUlty  to  develop 
and  operate  a  oomprehensive  youth  services 
system.  Another  condition  would  be  that  In 
any  year  for  which  applicants  receive  sup- 
plemental assistance  they  mvist  cover,  from 
their  own  resources,  a  greater  proportion  of 
the  cost  of  the  activities  f<»'  which  they  are 
receiving  such  assistance  than  In  the  preced- 
ing year.  It  is  the  intention  that  after  no 
more  than  three  years,  the  applicants  would 
be  able  to  insure  the  continuation  of  youth 
services  systems  without  financial  assistance 
under  this  leg^islation. 

Section  4(d)  of  the  bill  would  require  that 
an  application  for  a  grant  or  a  contract  under 
section  4  by  an  agency  or  organization  other 
than  an  Indian  tribe  be  submitted  to  the 
Oovemor  of  the  State  In  which  the  project  is 
proposed  to  provide  him  with  an  opportunity 
to  review  and  comment  on  it.  In  the  case  of 
an  application  by  an  Indian  tribe,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  would  be  provided  with 
an  opportunity  to  review  and  comment  on  It. 

Section  4(e)  of  the  bUl  would  require  that 
in  making  grants  or  contracts  under  section 
4,  preference  be  given  to  units  of  general 
purpose  local  government. 

Section  5  of  the  bill  would  provide  for  pay- 
ments to  be  made  under  grants  or  contracts 
made  under  section  4  of  the  bill. 

Section  6  of  the  bill  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  to  evaluate  oomprehensive  youth 
services  systems  assisted  imder  section  4  of 
the  bill,  to  disseminate  information  concern- 
ing comprehensive  youth  services  systems 
and  research  activities  in  the  field  of  delin- 
quency prevention  and  youth  development, 
to  provide  technical  assistance  in  the  plan- 
ning, establishment,  or  operation  of  compre- 
hensive youth  services  systems,  and  to  set 
aside  not  more  than  one  percent  of  the  ap- 
propriations under  the  Act  for  evaluation. 

Section  7  of  the  bUl  would  provide  proce- 
dures for  the  joint  funding  of  comprehensive 
youth  services  systems. 

Section  8  of  the  bUl  would  continue  the 
authorization  for  the  Interdepartmental 
Council  for  the  Coordination  of  Federal  Ju- 
venile Delinquency  Programs  established  by 
the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  of  1968. 

Section  9  of  the  bill  would  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1973  and  each  of 
the  following  four  fiscal  years. 

Section  10  of  the  bill  would  repeal  the  Ju- 
venUe  Delinquency  Prevention  and  Control 
Act  of  1968  with  respect  to  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1973  and  thereafter. 

S.  3555 
A  bill  to  encourage  and  assist  States  and  lo- 
calities to  coordinate  their  various  pro- 
grams and  resources  available  for  the  pre- 
vention, treatment,  and  control  of  JuvenUe 
delinquency,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentativca  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Comprehensive  Youth  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1972". 

FINDINGS  AND  FtTRPOSX 

Sec.  2.   (a)   The  Congress  finds  that: 

(1)  Delinquency  among  the  youth  of  this 
country  continues  to  be  a  national  im>blem. 

(2)  While  much  progress  has  been  made 
In  developing  services  which  can  assist  in 
solving  the  problem  of  juvenUe  delinquency, 
obstacles  to  the  effective  provision  of  those 
services  still  exist. 

(3)  These  obstacles  often  take  the  form 
of  fragmentation  among  many  agencies  and 
organizations  of  the  responsibility  for  pro- 
viding services  to  juvenile  delinquents  and 
those  m  danger  of  becoming  delinquent; 
structural  rigidity  and  arbitrary  categoriza- 
tion of  Federal,  State,  and  local  programs: 
and  lack  of  coordination  and  ocHnmunlcatlon 
among  agencies  and  organizations  which  pro- 
vide services  to  youth. 

(b)  It  is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  encourage  and  assUt  State  and  local  agen- 
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cles  to  enter  into  new  cooperative  arrange- 
ments and.  where  necessary,  reorganize  or 
reassign  functions,  in  <wder  to  establish  or 
operate  comprehensive  youth  services  sys- 
tems which  will — 

(1)  assist  In  the  prevention  of  juvenile 
delinquency  or  the  rehablUtation  of  youths 
who  are  delinquent: 

(2)  reduce  alienation  and  promote  the 
positive  development  of  youth  in  ways  which 
are  meaningful  and  socially  acceptable; 

(3)  Improve  the  delivery  of  services  to  In- 
dividuals who  are  delinquent  or  in  danger  of 
becoming  delinquent;  and 

(4)  serve  as  a  model  for  the  establishment 
or  operation  of  similar  systems  In  other 
geographic  areas. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "youth  services"  means  serv- 
ices which  assist  In  the  prevention  of  ju- 
venile delinquency  or  in  the  rehabilitation 
of  youths  who  are  delinquent,  including, 
among  other  services,  the  provision  of  In- 
dividual and  group  counseling,  family  coim- 
sellng,  remedial  education,  tutoring,  alter- 
nate schools  (which,  for  purposes  of  this 
Act,  means  Institutions  or  organizations 
which  provide  education  to  youths  outside 
the  regiilar  school  system),  vocational  test- 
ing and  training,  job  development  and  place- 
ment, emergency  shelters,  halfway  houses, 
hot  lines  (which,  for  purposes  of  this  Act, 
means  the  provision  of  telephone  access  to 
emergency  counseling) ,  health  services,  drug 
abuse  programs,  social,  cultural,  and  recrea- 
tional activities,  community  awareness  pro- 
grams, foster  home  placement,  and  legal  serv- 
ices. 

(2)  The  term  "comprehensive  youth  serv- 
ices system"  means  a  coordinate  system, 
separate  from  the  system  of  JuvenUe  Jxistlce 
(which  encompasses  agencies  such  as  the 
juvenUe  courts,  law  enforcement  agencies, 
and  detention  facilities) ,  for  providing  youth 
services  to  an  Individual  who  is  delinquent 
or  In  danger  of  becoming  delinquent  and  to 
his  family  In  a  manner  designed  to — 

(A)  facUitate  accessibility  to  and  utiliza- 
tion of  all  appropriate  youth  services  pro- 
vided within  the  geographic  area  served  by 
such  coordinated  system  by  any  public  or 
private  agency  or  organization  which  desires 
to  provide  such  services  through  such  B3rs- 
tem; 

(B)  identify  the  need  for  youth  services 
not  currently  provided  In  the  geographic  area 
covered  by  such  system,-  and,  where  appro- 
priate, provide  such  services  through  such 
system; 

(C)  make  the  most  effective  use  of  youth 
services  tn  meeting  the  needs  of  young  people 
who  are  delinquent  or  in  danger  of  becom- 
ing delinquent  or  their  families;    and 

(D)  use  available  resources  efficiently  and 
with  a  mlnlmiun  of  duplication  In  order  to 
achieve  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(8)  The  term  "State"  includes  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Ouam,  Puerto  Rloo,  the 
Vlrgm  Islands,  American  Samoa,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

(4)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

(6)  The  term  "Oovemor"  means  the  Oov- 
emor of  the  State,  in  the  case  of  any  of  the 
fifty  States,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  other 
States,  the  chief  executive  officer  thereof. 

(6)  The  term  "unit  of  general  purpose 
local  government"  means  (A)  a  political  sub- 
division of  the  State  whose  authority  Is  broad 
and  general  and  is  not  limited  to  only  one 
function  or  a  combination  of  related  func- 
tions, or  (B)  an  Indian  tribcJ  organization. 

(7)  The  term  "year"  means  any  twelve 
consecutive  calendar  months. 

ABSUTANCS  FOB  COKPSKBXNSIVK  TOOTH 
SBBVICBS  STSmcS 

Sac.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  may,  during  the 
period  beglnmng  with  July  1,  1972  and  end- 
ing with  the  close  of  June  SO,  1976,  make 


grants  to,  or  contracts  with,  any  pubUc  or 
nonprofit  private  agency  or  organization  to 
cover,  for  not  more  than  oue  year,  pait  or 
all  of  the  cost  of  ( l )  planning  for  the  estab- 
lishment of,  establishing,  or  operating  com- 
prehensive youth  services  systems;  (2)  short- 
term  training  of  personnel  employed  in 
connection  with  the  operation  of  such  sys- 
tems or  in  connection  with  the  provision  of 
seivloes  through  such  systems;  or  (3)  pro- 
viding through  such  systems,  either  directly 
or  through  contractvial  or  other  arrange- 
ments, youth  servloes  which  are  necessary  to 
the  success  of  such  systems,  which  are  not 
being  adeqxiately  provided  in  the  commu- 
nity, and  for  which  payment  is  not  available 
from  other  sources. 

(b)  Tlie  Secretary  may,  during  tlie  period 
beginning  with  July  1,  1973  and  ending  with 
the  close  of  June  30,  1977,  make  supplemen- 
tal grants  to,  or  contracts  with,  any  public 
or  nonprofit  private  agency  or  organization 
which  was  provided  financial  assistance  for 
any  period  under  subsection  (a).  Such  sup- 
plemental grants  or  contracts  may  be  made 
to  cover,  for  a  period  not  exceeding  two 
years  foUowing  the  period  f<»'  which  assist- 
ance was  provided  under  subsection  (a), 
part  of  the  cost  of  any  activity  for  which 
assistance   is   authorized   under  subsection 

(»). 

(c)  A  grant  or  contract  may  be  made  under 
subsection  (a)  only  upon  appUcatlon  there- 
for which — 

(1)  provides  or  is  accompanied  by  assur- 
ances satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  that — 

(A)  the  development  of  a  comprehensive 
youth  services  system  will  be  undertaken 
in  a  manner  which  will  afford  adequate 
opportunity  for  recipients  of  youth  servloes 
and  pubUc  or  private  agencies  or  organiza- 
tions providing  one  or  more  youth  SMTices 
withm  the  geographic  area  to  be  served  by 
the  appUcant  to  present  their  views  to  the 
applicant  with  respect  to  such  development; 

(B)  the  applicant  has  the  neceasary  capa- 
bUlty to  develop  and  operate  a  compre- 
hensive youth  servloes  system; 

(C)  the  applicant  will  provide  such  in- 
fcMTnation  as  the  Secretary  determines  to 
be  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
the  Act,  including  information  obtained  pur- 
suant to  procedures  established  in  accord- 
ance with  clause  (2)  (D)  of  this  subsection, 
information  which  wUl  enable  the  Secretary 
to  evaluate  the  benefits  of  the  comprehensive 
youth  servloes  systems,  and  information 
which  will  enable  the  Secretary  to  determine 
the  deslrabUity  of  encouraging  the  estab- 
lishment of  similar  systems  in  other  com- 
mxinities;  and 

(D)  in  any  year  for  which  the  applicant 
receives  supplemental  assistance  under  sec- 
tion 4(b),  a  greater  proportion  of  the  cost 
of  the  activities  for  which  the  applicant 
receives  assistance  under  section  4  wUl  be 
covered  from  resources  other  than  payments 
under  this  Act  than  was  covered  from  such 
sources  in  the  preceding  year;   and 

(2)  Includes  a  description  of — 

(A)  the  functions  and  services  which  will 
be  coordlated  by  the  applicant: 

(B)  the  administrative  efficiencies  which 
wUl  be  achieved  in  the  delivery  of  youth 
services  by  such  coordination; 

(C)  the  procedures  which  will  be  estab- 
lished for  protecting  the  rights,  under  Fed- 
eral, State,  or  local  law,  of  the  recipients  of 
youth  services  provided  under  the  compre- 
hensive youth  services  system  to  be  developed 
by  the  applicant,  and  for  Insuring  appro- 
priate privacy  with  respect  to  records  rela- 
ting to  such  services;   and 

(D)  the  procedures  which  wUl  be  estab- 
lished for  evaluating  such  system;   and 

(3)  includes  such  other  information  as  the 
Secretary  determines  to  be  necessary  for 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(d)  Except  in  the  case  of  an  application 
by  an  Indian  tribal  organization,  no  grant 
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or  contract  may  be  made  under  subt  sctlon 

(a)  unless  tbe  application  tberefor  bi  i  flist 
been  submitted  to  tbe  Oovernor  of  tbt  State 
In  wblcb  tbe  comprebenslve  youtb  ■<  rrlcea 
system  Is  to  be  establlsbed  In  order  t  >  pro- 
vide blm  wltb  an  opportunity  (In  accoi  dance 
wltb  regulaUons  of  tbe  Secretary)  to  :  evlew 
and  comment  upon  sucb  appllcatlo  i.  In 
tbe  case  of  an  application  by  an  Indian  tribal 
organization,  no  grant  or  contract  m  ky  be 
made  under  subsection  (a)  unless  th  a  ap- 
plication tberefor  bas  first  been  subi  iltted 
to  tbe  Secretary  of  tbe  Interior  In  on  er  to 
provide  blm  wltb  an  opportunity  (In  a<  cord- 
ance  wltb  regulations  of  tbe  Secretar  r)  to 
review  and  comment  upon  sucb  a];q>llc  ktlon. 

(e)  In  making  grants  or  contracts  inder 
subsection  (a) .  tbe  Secretary  sball  glv/pref- 
erence  to  agencies  of  units  of  general  pur- 
pose local  government.  \ 

PATMZNT8 

Ssc.  6.  Payments  under  grants  or  con  ntets 
made  under  section  4  may  be  made  after 
neceesary  adjustment  on  account  of  previ- 
ously made  overpayments  or  underpaym  mts) 
In  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement  and 
In  sucb  Installments  and  on  sucb  condU  lona, 
as  tbe  Secretary  may  determine. 

KVAI.T7ATION    AND   TSCRITICAI.   ASaXBTANI  ■ 

Stc.  6.  (a)  Tbe  Secretary  may,  dlreclly  or 
by  grant  or  contract,  evaluate  comprebe  aslve 
youtb  services  systems  assisted  under  se  rtlon 
4  In  order  to  determine  the  acblevemec  ts  of 
•uch  systems  and  tbe  efficiency  and  effe<  tlve- 
ness  of  the  youtb  services  provided  >n  a 
coordinated  basis  thereunder.  In  add  Itlon 
to  funds  otherwise  available  therefor,  lucb 
portion  of  any  appropriation  to  carry  out 
this  Act  as  the  Secretary  may  determine  but 
not  In  excess  of  one  per  centum  thi  not, 
shall  be  avaUable  to  blm  for  carrylna  out 
this  subsection. 

(b)  Tbe  Secretary  may  disseminate  tbe 
raaulta  of  tbe  evaluations  conducted  u  ader 
subsection  (a),  as  well  as  other  Informi  tlon 
concerning  comprehensive  youtb  ser  'ices 
systems  and  significant  findings  of  rese  irth 
activities  in  tbe  field  of  delinquency  pre  ren- 
tion  and  youth  development,  to  inter*  ited 
agencies,    organizations,    and    Indlvldua  s. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  provide,  din  ctly 
or  by  grant  or  contract,  sucb  technical  as- 
alstanoe  as  he  determines  to  be  necea  lary 
to  assist  public  or  nonprofit  private  agec  :ias 
or  organizations  in  the  planning,  establ  sh- 
ment,  or  operation  of  comprehensive  yo  itb 
services  systems  or  In  tbe  provision  of  y  j  itb 
services. 

JOINT  rmiDina 
S«c.  7.  Pursuant  to  regulations  prescrl  >ed 
by  tbe  President,  where  funds  are  advan  Md 
for  a  comprebenslve  youth  services  sys  em 
by  more  than  one  Federal  agency  to  an  age  acy 
or  organization  assisted  under  this  Act,  iny 
one  Federal  agency  may  be  designated  to  act 
for  all  in  administering  the  funds  advan  «d 
In  such  cases,  a  single  non-Federal  share  re- 
quirement may  be  esUbllsbed  according    to 
tbe  proportion  of  funds  advanced  bySach 
Federal  agency,  and  any  such  agency  faay 
waive  any  technical   grant  or  contract  re- 
quirement (as  defined  by  sucb  regulatlt  ns) 
regardless  of  whether  such  requirement  is  im- 
posed by  statute  or  by  regulation,  if  sucb  re- 
quirement is  incotulstent  with  the  sin  Uar 
requirements   of   the   administering   ag«  ncy 
or  which  tbe  administering  agency  does  not 
impose.  Nothing  In  this  section  sball  be  <  on- 
strued  to  authorize  tbe  expenditure  of  I M- 
eral  funds  for  purposes  other  than  those  for 
which  they  were  apprc^riated. 

INTEXOKPAKTMENTAI.   COUNCIL 

Sec.  8.  (a)  There  shall  be  an  Interdepi  ,rt- 
mental  CouncU  on  JuvenUe  Dellnque  icy 
(hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as  ;he 
"CouncU")  composed  of  tbe  Attorney  Oin- 
eral.  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  ibid 
Welfare,  and  the  represenutives  of  such  otker 


departments  or  agencies  as  the  President  may 
designate. 

(b)  The  functions  of  tbe  CouncU  sbaU  be 
to  coordinate  all  Federal  activities  In  the  field 
of  JuvenUe  delinquency. 

(c)  The  Chairman  of  tbe  CouncU  sbaU  be 
appointed  by  tbe  President. 

(d)  The  CouncU  shall  submit  to  tbe  Pres- 
ident an  annual  report  which  ahaU  contain, 
among  other  things,  a  description  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  CouncU  and  of  the  activities 
relating  to  Juvenile  delinquency  of  tbe  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies. 

APPaOPaiATIONS  AtrrROlOSATIOIf 

Sxc.  9.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  tbe  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973,  and  for  each  of  tbe  next  four  fiscal 
years,  sucb  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
carrying  out  this  Act. 

XKPKALEB 

Sac.  10.  Wltb  respect  to  appropriations  for 
fiscal  years  beginning  after  June  30,  1972, 
tbe  JuvenUe  Delinquency  and  Control  Act  of 
1968.  other  than  section  407  thereof,  is  re- 
pealed. Section  407  of  such  Act  is  repealed 
effective  wltb  tbe  close  of  June  30,  1972. 
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By  Mr.  MOSS: 
8.  3556.  A  bill  to  amend  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  in- 
service  training  of  nursing  home  per- 
sormel.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

NUasINC    HOME    PKaSONNEL   IM-SZXVICI 
TRAINING    ACT 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  which  I  call  the  Nurs- 
ing Home  Personnel  In-Service  Train- 
hig  Act.  This  bill  represents  an  impor- 
tant step  overcoming  the  significant 
problems  in  nursing  homes  which  are 
caused  by  or  related  to  the  dependence 
on  imtrained  nursing  personnel. 

There  are  well  over  500.000  nursing 
home  employees  in  the  United  States, 
the  bulk  of  them  being  untrained  aides 
and  orderlies.  Since  these  individuals  are 
paid  the  minimum  wage  to  perform  per- 
haps the  most  difficult  Job  in  the  world 
it  is  understandable  why  the  turnover 
rate  for  these  occupations  is  near  the 
75-percent  level. 

I  would  be  the  first  to  point  out  that 
most  of  these  employees  work  hard  and 
attempt  to  ease  the  burdens  of  the  in- 
firm elderly.  However,  there  are  too  few 
of  these  nurses  aides  to  care  properly 
for  the  needs  of  the  elderly.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  since  so  few  of  them  re- 
ceive any  sort  of  training  for  their  work. 
The  example  provided  by  the  investi- 
gator of  the  Better  Government  As- 
sociation who  testified  at  our  Chicago 
hearings  is  classic.  He  applied  for  a  Job 
as  a  janitor  at  a  Chicago  nursing  home 
and  within  20  minutes  was  at  work  pass- 
ing medications  with  the  keys  to  the 
narcotics  cabinet  on  his  belt. 

Testimony  from  several  of  our  hear- 
ings substantiates  these  conclusions: 
First,  nursing  homes  are  desperate  for 
personnel  but  can  only  offer  the  mini- 
mum wage  which  results  in  the  enigma 
of  comparative  ease  in  obtaining  em- 
ployment at  a  nursing  home  accompa- 
nied with  a  high  turnover  rate;  second. 
physicians  for  all  intents  and  purposes 
have  abandoned  nursing  homes;  third, 
some  90  percent  of  the  medical  care  in 
nursing  homes  is  given  by  the  nursing 
personnel;  fourth,  the  charge  nurse,  be 


she  RN  or  an  LPN.  Is  busy  with  paper- 
work and  administrative  reqwnsibillties. 
thus  it  Is  these  same  untrained  aides  and 
orderlies  who  are  called  upon  to  provide 
the  medical  care  in  nursing  homes. 

For  all  of  these  reasons  it  is  in  the 
direct  Interest  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  some  training 
programs  for  nursing  home  personnel. 
President  Nixon  has  proposed  the  short- 
term  training  of  20.000  of  these  person- 
nel this  year  and  for  the  training  of 
21.000  more  next  year. 

I  suggest  that  this  is  a  minimal  and 
iinacceptable  effort.  In  an  industry  of 
500,000  or  more  employees  the  training 
of  20.000  a  year  would  be  a  mere  drop 
In  the  bucket  even  if  the  training  were 
meaningful.  I  suggest  that  the  Nixon 
training  program  is  far  from  meaning- 
ful. Although  It  has  not  been  generally 
announced  I  have  been  Informed  that 
these  short-term  training  courses  will  be 
a  total  of  3  days  long.  That  is  short  term 
indeed. 

My  bill,  which  addresses  this  impor- 
tant problem,  provides  grants  of  up  to 
$100,000  to  assist  public  and  nonprofit 
private  schools  of  nursing  to  meet  the 
costs  of  developing  in-service  training 
programs — not  to  exceed  6  months — for 
nurses  aides  and  orderlies  In  nursing 
homes.  I  have  asked  for  an  appropria- 
tion of  $1  million  a  year  for  this  effort 
for  the  next  2  years.  I  am  hopeful  that 
this  bill  can  be  enacted  in  the  near 
future. 


By  Mr.  TOWER: 
S.  3557.  A  biU  relating  to  the  Federal 
Prison  Industries  and  prison-made  prod- 
ucts. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Mr.    TOWER.    Mr.    President,   I   am 
today  introducmg  a  measure  to  modify 
the  Federal  Prison  Industries  Act  to 
protect  private  business  firms  against 
unfairly  priced  products  that  are  pro- 
duced by  the  Federal  Prison  Industries. 
While  it  is  desirable  to  put  the  time 
of  convicts  to  some  socially  and  eco- 
nomically beneficial  use,   the  Govern- 
ment   should    not    be    subsidizing    the 
production  of  goods  which  are  in  pro- 
duction in  the  private  sector.  The  full 
costs    of    producing    the   prison    goods 
should  be  assessed  against  them,  so  that 
they  are  not  placed  In  a  position  of  com- 
peUtive  advantage  as  against  private, 
taxpaying  business  firms. 

My  bill  would  specify  the  costs  to  be 
allocated  to  prison  goods,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  Govern- 
ment may  procure  goods  from  the  Fed- 
eral Prison  Industries.  This  will  tend  to 
place  the  emphasis  in  Federal  Prison 
Industries  on  the  production  of  goods 
and  services  in  which  private  suppliers 
are  inefficient  or  nonexistent,  since  in 
most  circumstances  Federal  Prison  In- 
dustries cannot  compete  against  an  ef- 
ficiently run  business  firm.  However, 
there  are  certainly  many  areas  of  public 
service,  and  also  areas  where  private 
goods  and  services  are  inadequate,  in 
which  the  Federal  Prison  Industries  can 
oigage  its  resources. 

This  bill  will  only  attempt  to  prevent 
the  inequitable  tax-supported  competi- 
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tion  of  these  industries  against  the  tax- 
paying  business  firm. 


By  Mr.  TUNNEY: 
S.  3558.  A  bill  to  provide  for  increases 
in  the  readjustment  allowances  of  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  and  volunteer  leaders, 
and  to  provide  for  the  depositing  of  such 
allowances  In  savings  accounts.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

DfCBBaSK    IN    PKACB    COaPS   IZADJTTSTlfXNT 
ALLOWANCE 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  take  this  opportunity  to  in- 
troduce legislation  which  would  increase 
the  readjustment  allowance  which  is 
currently  provided  to  return  Peace  Corps 
volunteers. 

In  the  past  11  years,  more  than  50.000 
Americans  have  served  their  country 
and  the  peoples  of  the  world's  less- 
developed  nations  as  Peace  Corps  vol- 
imteers. 

The  hardships  of  life  in  an  often 
primitive  post  have  been  accepted  with- 
out complaint  by  the  volimteers.  But  to- 
day I  would  like  to  Identify  the  hard- 
ships that  we  have  unwittingly  added  to 
a  volunteer's  life  upon  his  return  to  the 
United  States. 

Eleven  years  ago.  Congress  established 
a  "readjustment  allowance"  of  $75  a 
month  to  be  paid  to  volimteers  in  ad- 
dition to  their  living  expenses  overseas. 
This  allowance  is  subject  to  Social  Se- 
curity payments  and  to  Federal  and 
State  income  taxes.  From  this  allow- 
ance, the  volimteer  must  pay  accident 
and  life  insurance  premiums  and  other 
necessary  expenses,  such  as  loan  pay- 
ments, support  for  dependents  at  home, 
and  union  dues.  The  remainder,  which 
is  withheld  by  the  Government  without 
payment  of  interest  until  the  volimteer 
completes  his  2-year  service,  is  intended 
to  provide  the  returned  volunteer  with 
funds  until  he  can  reestablish  himself 
at  school  or  in  a  Job. 

The  volunteer,  significantly,  is  excluded 
fnnn  State  and  Federal  unemployment 
compensaticn  benefits  and  ts  not  entitled 
to  veteran's  benefits.  The  volunteer  nor- 
mally needs  to  obtain  medical  InsurEince 
and  a  new  wardrobe  upon  his  arrival 
home.  He  is  immediately  confronted  with 
the  expenses  of  daily  living  as  well  as 
with  those  of  seeking  employment  or  ad- 
mission to  a  university.  The  readjust- 
ment allowance  is.  consequently,  of  cru- 
cial importance  to  the  volunteer  upon 
his  return. 

Today  the  readjustment  allowance  is 
still  $75  a  month.  I  think  it  is  time  for  a 
change. 

In  those  11  years,  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  has  risen  by  almost  40  percent 
while  per  capita  perscHial  inccnne  has 
risen  by  close  to  75  percent.  The  Job  mar- 
ket has.  of  course,  grown  tighter  in  recent 
years.  A  survey  Just  completed  in  my 
State  by  the  Southern  California  Peace 
Corps  Service  Council  indicates  that  the 
average  volunteer  speids  3  months  un- 
employed while  looking  for  his  first  Job. 

Surely  we  owe  these  returned  volun- 
teers better  treatment  than  this. 

Today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
correct  this  situation  by  increasing  the 
readjustment  allowance  for  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  to  $125  per  month. 


I  recognize.  Mr.  President,  that  this  in- 
crease ought  to  go  into  effect  in  fiscal 
year  1973.  but  that  the  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1973  would  preclude  this  increase 
without  tampering  with  it  elsewhere.  Ac- 
cordingly, my  amendmmt  will  go  into 
effect,  if  passed,  in  fiscal  year  1974.  It 
should  be  clear  to  everyone  that  an  al- 
lowance which  was  reasonable  in  1961  is 
no  Icmger  sufficient  in  1972.  let  alone  in 
1973  and  1974,  certainly,  the  fiscal  1974 
budget  should  reflect  this  necessity. 

Today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
correct  this  situaticHi  by  increasing  the 
readjustment  allowance  for  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  to  $125  per  month. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

Iliere  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro,  as 
follows: 

S.  3668 

A  bill  to  i>rovlde  for  increases  In  tbe  read- 
justment aUowanoes  of  Peace  Cc«ps  volun- 
teers and  volunteer  leaders,  and  to  provide 
for  the  depositing  of  such  aUowanoes  In 
savings  accounts 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  sec- 
tion 6(c)  of  tbe  Peace  Corps  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "76"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "9128." 

(b)  Section  6(1)  of  sucb  Act  is  amended 
by  strlldng  out  "$136"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "9160." 

Sxc.  2.  Section  10  of  tbe  Peace  Corps  Act 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  tbereof 
tbe  foUowlng  new  subsections: 

"(b)  Upon  written  request  of  a  volunteer 
or  volunteer  leader,  tbe  President  shall  de- 
posit on  behalf  of  that  volunteer  or  volun- 
teer leader,  in  a  savings  account  of  a  Fed- 
erally insured  bank  or  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociation, tbe  amounts  of  the  readjustment 
allowance  which  tbe  volunteer  or  leader  Is 
entitled  to  receive  for  each  month  of  satis- 
factory service  performed  by  blm.  Each  sucb 
amount  sball  be  deposited  promptly  after 
tbe  end  of  each  month  of  satisfactory  serv- 
ice. Interest  earned  on  tbe  amounts  so  de- 
posited sball  be  paid  at  tbe  same  times,  and 
to  the  same  persons,  as  tbe  amounts  of  such 
allowance  are  paid.  Prior  to  tbe  commence- 
ment of  each  period  of  service  with  tbe  Peace 
Corps  for  wblcb  a  volunteer  or  voltinteer 
leader  is  entitled  to  receive  a  readjustment 
allowance,  tbe  Volimteer  or  leader  sball  be 
informed  with  respect  to  tbe  provisions  of 
this  subsection  and  acknowledge  in  writing 
that  be  bas  been  so  Informed. 

"(1)  Each  time  ttiat  tbe  rates  of  basic  pay 
of  employees  paid  under  statutory  pay  sys- 
tems are  Increased  under  subchapter  I  of 
chapter  63  of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  tbe 
rate  of  any  allowance  provided  under  sec- 
tion 6(b)  or  (c)  or  section  6  (1)  of  this  Act 
SbaU  be  increased  by  a  percentage  equal  to 
that  average  percentage  of  Increase,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  President,  as  the  rates  of  basic 
pay  of  sucb  employees  are  Increased.  Any 
increase  in  sucb  allowances  shall  be  effective 
on  the  first  day  of  the  month  in  which  the 
Increased  rates  of  basic  pay  of  such  employees 
are  effective." 

Sxc.  3.  (a)  (1)  The  amendments  made  by 
tbe  first  section  of  this  Act  are  effective  on 
tbe  first  day  of  the  first  full  calendar  month 
commencing  on  or  after  tbe  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(2)  Subsection  (1)  of  section  10  of  the 
Peace  Corpe  Act,  as  added  by  section  2  of 
this  Act,  shaU  apply  with  respect  to  any 
Increase,  effective  on  or  after  the  first  day 
of  the  second  fuU  calendar  month  oommenc- 
ing  on  or  after  such  date  at  enactment.  In 


the  rates  of  basic  pay  of  employees  paid  un- 
der statutory  pay  systems  under  subchapter 
I  of  chapter  63  of  title  6,  United  States  Code, 
(b)  Subsection  (h)  of  section  10  of  the 
Peace  Corps  Act,  as  added  by  section  2  of 
this  Act,  SbaU  be  effective  on  tbe  first  day 
of  the  first  full  calendar  month  occurlng  at 
least  30  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  Any  individual  who  is  a  volunteer  or 
volunteer  leader  within  tbe  meaning  of  tbe 
Peace  Corps  Act  on  tbe  effective  date  of  such 
subsection  (b),  who  makes  a  written  request 
in  accordance  with  the  amendment  made  by 
sucb  section,  may  also  request  (and  be  sball 
be  Informed  that  he  may  make  sucb  addi- 
tional request )  that  any  amount  of  tbe  read- 
justment allowance  which  be  is  entitled  to 
receive  and  wblcb  has  not  yet  been  paid 
shall  also  be  deposited  in  a  savings  account. 


By  Mr.  PULBRIGHT  (by  re- 
quest) : 
S.  3560.  A  bill  to  facilitate  comi^iance 
with  the  treaty  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  United  Mexi- 
can States,  signed  November  23.  1970, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

AlfXXICAN- MEXICAN   BOUNDAKT   TXXATT    ACT   OV 
1972 

Bflr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  by 
request.  I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  facilitate  compliance 
with  the  treaty  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  United  Mexi- 
can States,  signed  November  23.  1970, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  bill  has  been  requested  in  a  letter 
to  the  Vice  President  from  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional  Re- 
lations and  I  am  introducing  it  in  order 
that  there  may  be  a  specific  bill  to  which 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
may  direct  their  attention  and  com- 
ments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  op- 
pose this  bill,  as  well  as  suiy  suggested 
amendments  to  it.  when  the  matter  ts 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
together  with  the  letter  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent dated  March  9.  1972.  and  the  com- 
ments on  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3660 

A  bill  to  faciUtate  compliance  with  tbe  treaty 
between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
tbe  United  Mexican  States,  signed  Novem- 
ber 23,  1970,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "American-Mexican 
Boundary  Treaty  Act  of  1972." 

TITLE  I — AUTBOaiZATION  FOB  CAIXTINC  OITT 
TIXATT  PEOVISIONS 

Sec.  101.  In  connection  with  the  treaty 
between  tbe  United  States  of  America  and 
tbe  United  Mexican  States  to  resolve  pend- 
ing boundary  differences  and  maintain  the 
Rio  Orande  and  tbe  Colorado  River  as  tbe 
International  boundary  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  United  Mexican 
States,  signed  November  23,  1970,  tbe  Secre- 
tary of  State,  acting  through  tbe  United 
States  Commissioner,  International  Bound- 
ary and  Water  Commission,  United  States 
and  Mexico,  U  authorized — 

(a)  to  conduct  technical  and  other  Inves- 
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tlgatlons  relating  to:  the  demarcation, 
ping,    moniunentatlon,    channel    rel( 
rectification,    Improvement    and    stal 
tlon,    and    other    matters    relating 
preservation  of  the  river  boundaries  be 
the  United  States  and  Mexico;  the  estal^Uah 
ment    and    delimitation    of    the    maritime 
boundaries  In  the  Oiilf  of  Mexico  and  In  the 
Pacific  Ocean;  water  resources;  the  sanita- 
tion and  the  prevention  of  pollution. 

(b)  to  acquire  by  donation,  purchase,  or 
condemnation,  all  lands  or  Interests  Injlands 
required — 

(1)  for  transfer  to  Mexico  as  provided  In 
said  treaty; 

(2)  for  construction  of  that  portion  oi  new 
river  channels  and  the  adjoining  leve  is  in 
the  territory  of  the  United  States; 

(3)  to  preserve  the  Rio  Orande  anc  the 
Colorado  River  as  the  boundary  by  pre'  ent- 
Ing  the  construction  of  works  which  may 
cause  deflection  or  obstruction  of  the  nor- 
mal flow  of  the  rivers  or  of  their  flood  i  ows. 

(4)  for  relocation  of  any  atructui  s  or 
facility,  public  or  private,  the  relocatlcn  of 
which,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  said  Com- 
missioner is  necessitated  by  the  project. 

(c)  to  remove,  modify,  or  repair  the  dam- 
ages caused  to  Mexico  by  works  constructed 
in  the  United  States  which  the  Internal  onal 
Boundary  and  Water  Commission  has  dster- 
mlned  h^ve  an  adverse  effect  on  Mexico,  >r  to 
compensate  Mexico  for  such  damages. 

Sec.  102.  The  United  States  Commissi  sner 
Is  authorized  to  enter  Into  contracts  irlth 
the  owners  of  properties  to  be  relocated 
whereby  such  owners  undertake  to  perform, 
at  the  expense  of  the  United  States,  any  or 
all  operations  involved  in  said  relocations; 
to  construct,  operate  and  maintain  all 
works  provided  for  in  said  treaty  an<!/or 
Title  I  of  this  Act;  and  to  turn  over  the  it- 
eration and  maintenance  of  any  such  wc  rks 
to  any  Federal  agency,  or  any  State,  Coui  ity, 
mimlclpality,  district,  or  other  political  a  ib- 
dlvlslon  within  which  such  project  or  wo  rks 
may  be  in  whole  or  in  part  situated,  uion 
such  terms,  conditions,  and  requirements  as 
the  Commissioner  may  deem  appropriate. 

Sxc.  103.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  United  States  Oomn  is- 
sloner  is  authorized  to  dispose  of  by  warrai  ity 
deed,  or  otherwise,  any  land  acquired  by  \  he 
United  States  Commissioner  on  behalf  of  i  he 
United  Stotes,  or  obtained  by  the  Unl  ed 
States  pursuant  to  treaty  between  the  Unl  ed 
States  and  Mexico,  and  not  required  'or 
project  purposes,  under  procedures  to  be 
formulated  by  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioner, to  adjoining  land  owners  at  svch 
price  as  he  considers  fair  and  equitable,  a:  id. 
If  not  so  disposed  of,  to  turn  said  land  o  rer 
to  the  General  Services  Administration  'or 
disposal  under  the  provisions  of  the  Fede  ral 
Property  aid  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended. 

Sec.  104.  When  a  determination  must  be 
made  under  the  treaty  whether  to  permi'>  a 
new  channel  to  become  the  boimdary,  or 
whether  or  not  to  restore  a  river  to  Its  foni  ler 
channel,  or  whether.  Instead  of  restoratli  n, 
the  Governments  should  undertake  a  recti  1- 
catlon  of  the  river  channel,  the  United  Stai  ee 
Commissioner's  decision,  approved  by  t  le 
Secretary  of  State,  shall  be  final  so  far  u 
the  United  States  la  concerned,  and  t  le 
United  States  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to 
construct  or  arrange  for  the  constructDn 
of  such  works  as  may  be  required  to  give 
effect  to  that  decision.  ] 

Sec.  105.  Land  acquired  or  to  be  acquiied 
by  the  Unltea  States  of  America  in  accoi  d- 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  said  treaty,  n- 
cludlng  the  tract  provided  for  In  wection  1  )6, 
shall  become  a  geographical  part  of  the  St  ite 
to  which  It  attaches  and  shall  be  under  i  he 
civil  and  criminal  Jurisdiction  of  said  Sti  te, 
without  affecting  the  ownership  of  said  la  kd. 
The  addition  of  land  and  the  ceding  of  Jul  Is- 
dlctlon  to  a  State  shall  take  effect  upon  i  «- 
ceptance  by  said  State. 

Sec.  106.  Upon  transfer  of  sovereignty  fn  m 


Mexico  to  the  United  States  of  the  481.68 
acrea  of  land  acquired  by  the  United  Stfttea 
from  Mexico  near  Hidalgo-Reynoaa,  admin- 
istration over  the  portion  of  that  land  which 
is  determined  by  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioner, International  Boundary  and  Water 
Commission,  not  to  be  required  for  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  the  relocated 
river  channel  shall  be  assumed  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior;  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  Fish  and  WUdllfe  Serv- 
ice, Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  WUdllfe 
is  authorized  to  plan,  establish,  develop  and 
administer  said  portion  of  the  acquired  lands 
as  a  part  of  the  National  WUdllfe  Refuge 
System. 

Sxc.  107.  The  Tariff  Act  at  1930  (46  Stat. 
690)  as  amended,  shaU  be  further  amended 
as  follows: 

(1)  The  heading  of  Section  322  shall  be 
amended  to  read:  "International  Traffic  and 
Rescue  Work;  UzUted  States-Mexico  Bound- 
ary Treaty  of  1970"; 

(2)  Paragraph  (b)  of  Section  322  shaU  be 
amended  by  striking  the  work  "and"  at  the 
end  of  subparagraph  (2);  by  striking  the 
period  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (3)  and 
inserting  ";  and"  in  lieu  thereof;  and  by 
adding  a  new  subparagraph  to  read: 

"(4)  Personal  property  reasonably  related 
to  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  a  aepcuated 
tract  of  land  as  described  In  Article  HI  of  the 
Treaty  to  Reeolve  Pending  Boundary  Differ- 
ences and  Maintain  the  Rio  Orande  and 
Colorado  River  as  the  International  Bound- 
ary between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  United  Mexican  States  slg^ned  on 
November  23.  1970." 

Sec.  106.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Department  of  State  for  the 
use  of  the  United  States  Section  of  said 
Commission  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  said  treaty  and 
'ntle  I  of  this  Act. 

TTTLE  n— PRESIDIO  FLOOD  CONTROL 
PROJECT 

Sxc.  201.  The  Secretary  of  State,  acting 
through  the  United  States  Commissioner,  In- 
ternational Boundary  and  Water  Commis- 
sion, United  States  and  Mexico,  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  conclude  with  the  appropriate 
official  or  officials  cf  the  Government  of  Mex- 
ico an  agreement  for  a  coordinated  plan  by 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  for  Interna- 
tional flood  control  works  for  protection  of 
lands  along  the  international  section  of  the 
Rio  Orande  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Mexico  in  the  Presldio-OJtnaga  VaUey. 

Sec.  202.  If  an  agreement  is  concluded  pur- 
suant to  Section  201,  Title  n  of  this  Act,  the 
United  States  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
construct,  operate  and  maintain  flood  control 
works  located  In  the  United  States  having 
substantially  the  characteristics  described  In 
"Report  on  the  Flood  Control  Project  Rio 
Grande,  Presidio  Valley,  Texas",  prepared  by 
the  United  States  Section,  International 
Boundary  and  Water  Commission,  United 
States  and  Mexico;  and  there  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  for  the  use  of  the  United 
States  Section  of  said  Commission  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  Title  n  of  this  Act.  No  part  of  any 
appropriation  under  this  section  shall  be  ex- 
pended for  flood  control  works  on  any  land, 
site,  or  easement  unless  puch  land,  site,  or 
easement  has  been  acquired  under  said  treaty 
for  other  purposes  by  or  donation  and.  In  the 
case  of  a  donation,  the  title  thereto  has  been 
approved  in  accordance  with  existing  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States. 

Dspastment  of  State, 
Wathington,  D.C..  March  9. 1972. 
Hon.  Bpiko  T.  Agnxw, 
President,  U.5.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.O. 

DBS*  M*.  PBEsmsirr:  The  treaty  with 
Mexico  to  resolve  pending  boundary  differ- 
ences and  maintain  the  Rio  Orande  and  Colo- 


rado River  as  the  international  boiuulary  Is 
expected  to  enter  into  force  shortly.  This 
treaty  settles  aU  pending  boundary  differences 
and  uncertainties  with  Mexico,  and  esUb- 
Ilsbes  procedures  designed  to  avert  such  diffi- 
culties In  the  future.  The  treaty  also  estab- 
lishes fixed  maritime  boundaries  for  the  two 
countries  to  a  dlsUnos  of  twelve  mUes  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean  and  Quit  of  Mezioo.  It  U  one  of 
the  most  comprehensive  boxindary  treaties 
ever  concluded  by  the  United  Stotes. 

The  International  Boundary  and  Water 
Conunlaslon,  United  Stotes  and  Mexico,  is 
responsible  under  the  treaty  for  Its  execution. 
Tha  United  Stotes  Commiastoner  on  this  In- 
ternational body  shoxUd  be  provided  with  aU 
the  authority  he  Is  expected  to  need  to  dis- 
charge this  responslbUlty  for  the  United 
Stotes.  For  this  purpose  he  wUl  have  to  con- 
duct investigations,  acqiUre  lands  and  ease- 
menta  in  lands,  construct,  op>erate  and  maln- 
toln  works,  and  recommend  for  this  Oovern- 
ment  the  decisions  that  must  be  made  under 
the  treaty.  Funds  wiU  be  required  to  imple- 
ment the  imtlal  settlement  as  weU  as  to  con- 
struct a  closely  related  flood  control  project 
and  carry  out  the  obligations  of  the  United 
Stotes  as  they  may  arise  imder  the  treaty 
in  years  to  come. 

The  Department  has  accordingly  drafted  a 
bUl  entitled  the  "American-Mexican  Bound- 
ary Treaty  Act  of  1972."  I  present  It  herewith, 
together  with  a  aection-by-sectlon  analysis  of 
its  provisions. 

The  Department  recommends  enactment  of 
such  enabling  legislation  as  quickly  as  prac- 
ticable. 

The  Ofllce  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  enactment  of  this  proposal  would 
be  in  accord  with  the  program  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Sincerely  yoius, 

David  M.  Abshise, 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional 
Relations. 

CoMUXMTS  OK  Daarr  Bill 
The  Boundary  Treaty  of  1970  Imposes  on 
the  United  Stotes  and  Mexico  numerous  re- 
sponslbiUties  and  obligations.  These  relate 
prlnclpaUy  to  the  settlement  of  all  existing 
hoiindary  disputes  and  uncertainties  and  the 
prevention  of  new  ones.  The  maintenance  ot 
the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Colorado  River  as 
the  international  boundary  is  an  important 
element  in  the  achievement  of  both  objec- 
tives. The  treaty  also  defines  and  provides  for 
demarcation  of  maritime  boundaries  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean  and  the  Gulf  of  Mezioo.  It  en- 
trusto  execution  of  the  req>onslbUltles  and 
obligations  to  the  Internationa]  Boundary 
and  Water  Commission,  which  has  been  exer- 
cising Blmllar  duties  with  respect  to  the 
boundary  with  Mexico  since  1889.  The  Com- 
mission consLsto  of  a  United  States  Section 
and  a  Mexican  Section,  each  headed  by  a 
ConunlBsloner.  The  United  Stotes  Conunls- 
sioner  woiUd  act  for  the  United  Stotes  in 
these  matters  under  the  policy  direction  of 
the  Secretory  of  Stote. 

Title  I  of  the  bUl  would  provide  the  United 
Stotes  Commissioner  with  aU  the  authority 
he  ts  expected  to  need  now  and  in  the  futiue 
to  discharge  the  responsiblUtles  and  obli- 
gations assigned  to  the  United  Stotes  by  the 
treaty.  For  this  purpose  he  wUl  have  to  con- 
duct investigations,  acquire  lands  and  ease- 
mento  in  lands,  and  construct,  operate,  and 
malntoln  works.  Sections  101  and  102  of  the 
bUl,  which  are  based  on  Sections  1  and  2  of 
the  American-Mexican  Chamizal  Convention 
Act  of  1964  (78  Stot.  184) ,  would  authorize 
these  and  related  functions;  they  are  largely 
self-explanatory.  Since,  if  the  Oonunlsslon 
should  determine  under  Article  IV(B)  (2)  of 
the  Treaty  that  works  constructed  In  the 
United  Stotes  cause  defiectlon  or  obstruction 
ot  a  river  flow,  this  Oovemment  must  re- 
move or  modify  them,  and  possibly  repair  or 
compensate  for  the  damage.  Section  101(c) 
of  the  bUl  would  authorize  the  United  Stotes 
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Oommlasloner   to  perform  such   work  and 
make  compensation  to  Mexico. 

Section  103  reflecte  an  exceptional  circum- 
stance resulting  from  the  treaty,  and  is  de- 
signed to  mitigate  the  adverse  effecte  of  the 
operation  of  the  treaty  on  certain  individ- 
uals. Lands  being  transferred  to  Mexico  un- 
der the  temxs  of  the  treaty  cannot  be  selected 
on  the  basis  of  convenience  or  exclusively 
domestic  considerations.  The  new  channel  of 
the  Rio  Orande.  relocated  luider  Article  1(C) 
of  the  treaty  to  place  north  of  the  river  Mexi- 
can territory  being  ceded  to  the  United  Stotes 
wUl  follow  an  alignment  determined  as  much 
by  Mexican  as  United  Stotes  Interest.  The 
Department  wishes,  to  the  extent  practical, 
to  protect  the  individual  United  States  latnd- 
owners  adversely  affected  by  an  arrangement 
which  was  in  part  to  accommodate  Mexico. 
The  United  Stotes  Commissioner  can  best 
do  this  by  being  able  to  make  transfers,  sales 
and  exchanges  of  certoln  lands  sympatheti- 
cally and  expeditiously  "on  the  spot"  to  suit 
the  needs  of  the  owners  involved  and  provide 
equitably  for  aU  without  delay. 

For  example,  eleven  pump  sites  are  being 
eliminated  from  the  river  by  its  relocation. 
Where  a  United  States  farmer  finds  himself 
separated  from  the  river  channel  and  his 
former  pump  sites  by  lands  ceded  by  Mexico, 
he  becomes  understandably  concerned.  The 
United  States  Conunlssioner  would  want  to 
preserve  an  owner's  riparian  rights  on  the 
water  course,  and  prevent  another  from  ac- 
quiring the  land  and  totally  cutting  him  off 
from  his  source  of  irrigation  water.  Under 
Section  103  the  United  States  Commissioner 
would  be  able  to  offer  the  Intervening  land 
to  an  adjacent  owner  at  a  price  determined 
to  be  fair  and  equitable.  Similar  circum- 
stances may  weU  arise  in  the  event  of  future 
acquisition  of  land  from  Mexico  under  the 
treaty,  and  the  same  provision  would  enable 
the  Commissioner  to  protect  other  United 
States  landowners.  If  aiidjolnlng  land  owners 
do  not  acquire  the  lands,  the  Commissioner 
would  turn  them  over  to  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  for  dlspiosal. 

Section  104  relates  to  a  complex  procedure 
Introduced  by  Article  ni  of  the  treaty  for 
the  treatment  of  tracte  of  land  shifted  from 
one  side  of  a  boundary  river  to  the  other. 
Decisions  must  be  made  under  the  treaty 
In  accordance  with  varying  circumstances, 
whether  to  restore  the  river  to  its  prior  chan- 
nel or  whether  to  aUow  a  new  channel  to 
become  the  boundary,  whether  to  under- 
take rectification  of  the  river  and,  in  the  rec- 
tification process,  what  lands  to  exchange 
with  Mexico.  Section  105  would  authorize  the 
United  States  Commissioner,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  make 
these  decisions  for  the  United  States  and  to 
construct  whatever  works  are  required. 

Section  105  is  designed  to  eUmlnate  any 
confusion  concerning  the  exercise  of  Juris- 
diction over  lands  which  pass  from  Mexico  to 
the  United  States  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Treaty. 

Section  106  would  assign  to  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  responsibility  for  administering  for 
the  Federal  Government  that  part  of  481.68 
acres  being  ceded  to  the  United  States  by 
Mexico  in  the  Lower  Rio  Orande  Valley  near 
Hidalgo,  Texas,  and  not  required  In  the 
relocation  of  the  river  at  that  point  or  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  project.  The  Depart- 
ment has  learned  that  this  tract  would  be 
especially  useful  as  a  wUdllfe  refuge,  and 
believes  that  this  is  the  most  beneficial 
use  to  which  the  tract  could  be  put.  The 
choice  of  tract  was  determined  by  fiood  con- 
trol considerations,  and  it  otherwise  would 
probably  have  Uttle  value. 

Section  107  Is  Incorporated  at  the  request 
of  the  Bureau  of  Customs.  Since  under  Ar- 
ticle m  of  the  treaty  tracto  of  land  belong- 
ing to  the  nationals  of  one  country  might 
be  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  boundary  river 
for  as  long  as  four  years,  the  treaty  provides 


that  those  nationals  would  be  extended  such 
faculties  for  transit  as  may  be  necessary 
to  peimlt  them  the  use  and  enjoyment  of 
separated  tracto  aa  before  the  separaUon, 
indudlng  azemptlon  from  customs  duties 
and  immigration  procedures.  Thus,  for  a 
period  of  as  much  as  four  years,  Mexican 
nationals  may  be  crossing  to  and  from  the 
United  Stotes  and  transiting  United  Stotes 
territory  to  reach  and  retiun  from  tracte 
belonging  to  them  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Rio  Orande  or  the  east  side  of  the  Colorado 
River.  The  Bureau  of  Customs  Is  of  the 
(^imon  that  legislation  would  be  necessary 
to  permit  it  to  admit  personal  prt^ierty 
belonging  to  them  without  entry  or  the 
payment  of  any  duty  or  tax.  The  Bureau 
has  therefore  recommended  the  incorpora- 
tion of  Section  107  so  that  it  can  comply 
with  the  Treaty. 

Section  108  authorizes  the  impropriation 
of  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  imple- 
ment the  Trsaty. 

Title  n  would  authorize  an  agreement 
with  the  Mexican  Government  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  Joint  flood  control  project 
for  the  protection  of  the  lands  in  the  United 
Stotes  and  Mexico  In  the  Presidlo-OJlnaga 
VaUey.  Lands  In  the  vaUey  have  experienced 
flood  damage  on  the  average  of  one  year  in 
three.  A  flood  control  project  has  been  im- 
practical, however,  because  of  the  terri- 
torial dlq>uto  In  that  valley.  Now  that  the 
dispute  over  the  location  of  the  international 
boundary  has  been  settled  by  the  treaty, 
the  river  Is  being  relocated  In  the  vaUey  to 
place  north  of  the  river  channM  all  United 
Stotes  territory  and  to  place  south  of  the 
river  all  Mexican  territory.  Authorities  of 
both  countries  agree  that  the  least  costly 
means  of  providing  flood  protection  would 
be  the  addition  of  levees  to  the  relocated 
channel  at  the  time  of  Ito  relocation,  with 
the  channel  and  areas  between  levees  nutin- 
talned  clear  of  brush.  The  Department  has 
therefore  included  Title  n  In  the  enabling 
legislation.  SEC.  202  also  authorizes  the  ap- 
propriation of  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  construct,  operate  and  maintain  this 
flood  control  project. 


By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  MoNDALE,  Mr.  Scott, 
Mr.   Case.    Mr.    Talmadge,   Mr. 
BoGGS,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mrs.  Smith, 
and  Mr.  Burdick)  : 
S.J.  Res.  225.  A  joint  resolution  to  pre- 
vent abandonment  of  railroad  lines.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  18,  1972,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  issued  an  order  ini- 
tiating special  procedures  for  proposed 
railroad  abandonments  which  became 
effective  with  its  publication  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  4  days  later.  The  effect  of 
this  order  is  to  modify  section  1  (18)- 
(20)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  by 
converting  the  application  proceeding 
therein  to  a  notice  pixxieeding.  The  order 
would  also  place  within  the  discretion  of 
the  railroad  filing  the  notice  the  initial 
determination  of  whether  the  "require- 
ments of  public  convenience  and  neces- 
sity are  minimal  or  non-existent."  In  ad- 
dition, the  order  would  shift  to  the  public 
the  burden  of  proving  that  the  public 
convenience  and  necessity  does  not  per- 
mit the  abandonment  of  the  line  in- 
volved. 

The  ICC  has  added  two  new  categories 
of  abandonment  of  lines  of  railroads: 
those  in  which  the  requirements  of  pub- 
lic convenience  and  necessity  are  mini- 
mal or  nonexistent  and  those  where  no 
public  objection  is  sustained. 


Under  the  former  category  of  aban- 
donment a  railroad  is  authorized  merely 
to  post  a  notice  that  it  is  requesting  a 
certificate  of  public  convenience  and  ne- 
cessity permitting  the  abandonment  of 
a  line  or  lines  of  railroad  and  if  it  de- 
clares that  on  the  average,  fewer  than  34 
carloads  of  freight  per  mile  were  car- 
ried over  said  line  during  \be  12  months 
preceding  the  filing  of  the  application 
the  burden  is  placed  upon  the  public  to 
make  a  proffer  of  substantial  evidence 
that  it  would  be  able  to  rebut  the  pre- 
sumption. Failure  of  such  proffer  of  sub- 
stantial evidence  will  result  in  the  imme- 
diate issue  of  an  abandonment 
certificate. 

Under  the  latter  new  category  of 
abandonment  the  railroad  may  merely 
post  a  notice  stating  its  reasons  for 
abandoning  the  line  and  unless  protests 
are  received  which  contained  informa- 
tion Indicating  a  need  for  hearings  the 
abandonment  will  become  effective. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  interesting  that  the 
Commission  has  issued  this  order  at  a 
time  when  legislation  has  been  proposed 
and  is  currently  being  considered  which 
would  accomplish  the  conversion  of 
abandonment  aiHiUcation  proceedings  to 
notice  proceedings,  thus,  easing  the  re- 
quirements for  the  raolroad  to  abandon 
a  portion  of  their  lines.  The  Intent  of 
Congress  in  this  regard  is  as  yet  uncer- 
tain and,  clearly,  the  Commission  has 
acted  prematurely  in  issuing  its  order 
of  January  18,  1972.  It  can  be  argued 
that  the  Commission  has  usurped  a  con- 
gressional prerogative. 

The  Commission  order  permits  a  car- 
rier to  abandon  railroad  line  by  alleging 
that  the  subject  line  has  less  than  34 
carloads  oi  traffic  per  mile  during  a  12- 
month  period.  The  carrier  need  not  show 
any  substantial  deficit  in  operating  the 
line.  The  public  is  required  to  prove  that 
the  public  convenience  and  necessity  re- 
quires continued  maintenance  and/or 
operation  of  the  <;aid  line  of  railroad. 

Where  a  railroad  suspects  there  may 
be  no  formal  protest  filed  against  this 
abandonment,  it  need  only  set  forth  the 
amount  of  traffic  handled  on  the  line  in 
the  preceding  2  years  and  whether  con- 
tinued operation  would  be  at  a  deficit. 
There  is  no  requirement  that  the  "defi- 
cit" need  be  substantial. 

Mr.  President,  the  order  of  January  18, 
1972,  may  be  invalid  because  it  was  is- 
sued without  notice  or  hearing  for  the 
public  or  without  opportunity  for  the 
public  to  be  heard.  It  can  be  considered 
an  attempt  to  rewrite  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  and  therefore  exceed  the 
Commission's  powers. 

The  effect  of  this  order,  should  it  re- 
main in  force,  would  be  the  wholesale 
abandonment  of  Imes  of  railroad  whicdi 
under  the  law  as  it  is  now  constituted 
could  not  be  abandoned.  The  order  de- 
prives shippers  and  employees  of  the  op- 
portunity to  have  their  evidence  properly 
weighed  on  the  scale  of  the  public  con- 
venience and  necessity.  The  order  places 
shippers  at  a  disadvantage  which  they 
will  find  difficult  to  overcome  since  it 
modifies  the  criteria  for  determining 
public  convenience  and  necessity  and 
permits  abandonment  if  the  railroad  can 
allege  a  deficit,  no  matter  how  slight,  in 
the  oi}eration  of  such  line. 
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Mr.  President,  although  the  rallr 
contend  that  abandonment  of  a  portion 
of  their  rail  lines  Is  absolutely  nece 
In  order  to  avoid  further  financial  dt 
culty,  there  has  been  insufUclent  atten- 
tion given  to  the  plight  of  the  f  am  er 
and  the  businessman,  large  and  smi  dl. 
Rural  America  is  being  neglected.  Sn  all 
towns  and  regions  struggling  to  prom  jte 
industrial  development  and  avoid  e  o- 
nomic  depression  are  being  dealt  a  m  ar 
fatal  blow. 

Many  businessmen  located  outside  he 
urban  center  rely  on  the  existing  brai  ch 
and  spur  lines.  Many  have  substani  lal 
investment  in  facilities  to  handle  thsir 
shipments.  Numerous  companies  have  o- 
cated  new  facilities  and  plants  in  pre  Pi- 
ously depressed  areas  because  they  f;lt 
that  they  could  be  served  by  the  rail  lli  es 
in  the  area.  In  Pennsylvania,  for  ebc- 
ample,  the  industrial  development  au- 
thorities feel  that  the  loss  of  rail  lin  !s 
will  cripple  their  efforts  to  attract  ne  w 
employers.  It  is  not  an  overstatement  :  o 
say  that  large  regions  of  the  country  a;  e 
wholly  dependent  on  the  existence  if 
railroads  and  the  freight  transport  ser  - 
ice  they  provide. 

America's  agriculture  needs  railroad ;. 
Agribusinessmen,  large  and  small,  must 
have  the  capacity  to  receive  quantities 
of  grain,  feed,  and  fertilizer  ingredien  s 
which  only  railroads  can  provide.  In  tt  e 
process  these  businessmen  are  able  io 
serve  rural  America  with  fertilizer  ard 
feed  at  competitive  prices  which  in  tui  n 
benefits  the  farmer  and  our  agricultuil 
economy — not  just  the  local  feed  or  tlox  r 
mill  or  fertilizer  plant.  For  the  farmiir 
his  only  access,  ultimately,  to  the  ma;  - 
ket  is  by  the  railroad.  Trucks  cannot  f  11 
the  void  if  rail  service  was  to  disappea  r. 
Recently,  a  leading  farmer's  organiza- 
tion stated: 

VTtiUe  there  are  several  other  alternatl\  es 
In  passenger  transportation  In  many  coi  a- 
munltles  across  rural  America,  there  Is  lo 
present  alternative  transport  service,  at  n  a- 
sonable  cost,  for  the  bulky  or  heavy  com- 
modities generally  transported  on  rail  ca  rs. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  my  constituei  ts 
has  aptly  stated  the  matter  in  a  recept 
letter  to  me : 

The  ICC  should  be  required  to  consider 
and  evaluate  the  economic  and  social  Impi  ct 
of  eliminating  rail  service  to  the  communi- 
ties affected — since  abandonment  Is  the  Hi^al 
and  near-Irrevocable  step. 


He  adds: 

Abandonment  Is  not  an  easy  subject 


to 


rail  users  and  It  should  not  be  made  e^sy 
for  the  carrier. 

Mr.  President,  the  resolution  that  I  aid 
a  number  of  my  colleagues  introduce  t  >- 
day  seeks  simply  to  forestall  the  abcut- 
donment  of  railroad  lines  for  1  year.  Sp  5- 
cifically,  it  states  that  the  Congress  rs- 
solves  that  the  Interstate  Commerie 
Commission  shall  not  authorize  tl  e 
abandonment  of  any  line  of  railroad  pui  - 
suant  to  the  provisions  of  section  1(18) 
(20)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act, 
amended,  prior  to  June  30.  1973. 

This  matter  is  currently  being  co: 
sldered  by  the  Congress  and  it  wo 
seem  to  me  that  the  Interstate  Commerde 
Commission  would  be  well  advised  to 
await  our  decision.  Equally  important, 
the  ICC  should  accord  the  States  and 


innocent  parties  an  opportunity  to  ef- 
fectively participate  in  an  appropriate 
proceeding  to  discuss  and  evaluate  this 
change  in  the  procedure  for  abandon- 
ment. The  Implication  of  the  Commis- 
sion's decision  of  January  18  Is  broader 
than  merely  to  expedite  applications  for 
rail  track  abandonment  and  thus  serve 
the  railroads.  The  Commission's  deci- 
sion should  be  made  only  after  presenta- 
tion of  all  relevant  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  Senate 
Joint  resolution  I  introduce  today  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint  res- 
olution was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Rxa.  226 
To  Pbxvznt  Abandonmkmt  or  Raujumo  Limzs 

Whereas  the  National  Transportation  Pol- 
icy of  the  United  States  has  as  an  objective 
the  development  and  preservation  of  a  na- 
tional transportation  system  by  rail;  and 

Whereas  the  transf>ortatlon  requirements 
of  the  United  States  will  double  within  the 
next  ten  to  twenty  years:  and 

Whereas  the  development  and  preeerva- 
tlon  of  a  national  transportation  system  by 
rail  Is  therefore  a  matter  of  the  highest 
priority:   and 

Whereas  the  continued  devtiopment  and 
preservation  of  a  national  transportation 
system  by  rail  Is  essential  to  the  continued 
economic  viability  of  communities  through- 
out our  Nation;   and 

Whereas  such  a  system  Is  essential  to  the 
continued  existence  of  Industries  located 
throughout  our  Nation;   and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Is  threatened 
with  wholesale  abandonments  of  lines  of 
railroad  serving  such  communities  and  In- 
dustries throughout  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  railroad  lines  once  abandoned 
cannot  be  reactivated  except  at  enormous 
cost;   and 

Whereas  our  Nation's  future  tranq;x>rta- 
tlon  demands  may  require  the  reactivation 
of  abandoned  rail  lines  at  public  expense; 
and 

Whereas  there  presently  exists  no  con- 
sidered, uniform  national  or  regional  means 
of  dealing  adequately  with  present  and  fu- 
ture rail  transportation  needs  of  the  United 
States  and  certain  railroad  carriers  which 
seek  to  abandon  vast  portions  of  their  sys- 
tems because  of  present  financial  considera- 
tions; and 

Whereas  such  abandonments  may  well  be 
contrary  to  our  Nation's  national  transporta- 
tion policy  of  development  and  preservation 
of  a  national  transportation  system  by  rail: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  arut  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  shall  not  authorize 
the  abandonment  of  any  line  of  railroad  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  Section  1(18) -(20) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  as  amended, 
prior  to  June  30,  1973. 


By  Mr.  PERCY: 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  226.  A  joint 
resolution  to  authorize  the  President  to 
designate  the  period  from  September  17, 
1972,  through  September  23,  1972,  as 
"National  Bank  Women's  Week."  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

NATIONAL  BANK  WOMEN'S  WEEK 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  on  behalf  of  the  National 
Association  of  Bank  Women.  Inc.,  a  joint 
resolution  calling  on  the  President  to  pro- 
claim the  period  of  September  17,  1972, 
through  September  23,  1972,  as  National 


Bank  Women's  Week.  This  is  an  Impor- 
tant week  for  it  marks  the  golden  anni- 
versary of  the  National  Association  of 
Bank  Women,  an  organization  that  rep- 
resents more  than  9,000  bank  officers. 

The  NABW  was  foimded  in  1921  by 
six  women  bank  officers  in  New  York 
City.  The  number  of  women  offfcers  grew 
slowly  until  World  War  U  and  by  1946 
there  were  more  thtm  6,000  women  bank 
officers.  Today  more  than  two-thirds  of 
all  bank  personnel  are  women;  25,000  of 
them  are  bank  officers. 

The  National  Association  of  Bank 
Women  has  an  impressive  list  of  officers. 
Of  a  9,000  total  membership,  965  women 
are  assistant  vice  presidents:  569,  vice 
presidents:  18,  senior  vice  presidents:  30. 
executive  vice  presidents:  18,  second  vice 
presidents:  68,  managers:  and  41,  bimk 
presidents. 

Many  of  the  association's  active  mem- 
bers are  leaders  in  the  Illinois  banking 
Industry.  Niiss  Ruth  A.  Stelnke,  assistant 
vice  president.  National  Boulevard  Bank 
of  Chicago,  is  serving  as  chairman  of  the 
NABW  Oolden  Anniversary  Convention. 
Other  very  active  members  in  the  finan- 
cial community  include  Miss  Buddie  J. 
Belford,  assistant  vice  president.  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  Chicago,  current  chair- 
man of  the  National  Careers  Committee; 
Miss  Jessamine  Durante,  vice  president, 
Harris  Tnist  L  Savings  Bank,  Chicago: 
Miss  Molly  M.  Kramer,  assistant  vice 
president,  Harris  Trust  &  Savings 
Bank  of  Chicago;  Miss  Hilda  H.  KoU- 
mann,  vice  president  Financial  Manage- 
ment Associates,  Inc..  Blue  Idand;  and 
Miss  Qreta  M.  Grafton,  vice  president. 
Central  National  Bank  of  Mattoon,  nom- 
inee for  regional  vice  president  of  the 
NABW  for  the  1972-73  term. 

The  association  itself  is  an  active,  pro- 
gressive organization  of  businesswomen 
dedicated  to  fulfilling  their  responsibili- 
ties in  the  business  community.  Perhaps 
its  spirit  and  resourcefulness  are  best 
characterized  by  Mrs.  Ruth  D.  Harrison 
the  current  president  of  NABW  and  as- 
sistant vice  president  of  the  Irwin  Union 
Bank  &  Trust  Co.  of  Colmnbus,  Ind. 
Her  career  in  the  banking  industry  be- 
gan in  1956  when  she  Joined  Irwin  Union 
as  a  loan  interviewer.  The  next  year  she 
was  named  manager  of  the  charge  ac- 
count department  and  by  1966,  she  be- 
came an  assistant  vice  president.  Re- 
cently elected  to  the  post  of  NABW  pres- 
ident, Mrs.  Harrison  has  outlined  an 
active  year  for  the  association.  Her  three 
main  objectives  are  an  Increased  respon- 
sibility to  provide  fair  and  progressive 
direction  to  the  association's  activities; 
to  work  more  closely  with  other  banking 
organizations  in  enhancing  the  image  of 
banks  and  to  encourage  more  women 
to  enter  the  banking  field;  and  to  build 
an  organization  that  will  lend  strength 
to  the  future  generations  of  bank 
women. 

Plans  are  already  being  made  for  the 
50th  anniversary  celebration  to  be  held 
in  Chicago  September  17-20.  The  con- 
vention will  focus  on  issues  pertinent  to 
banking  today  and  in  the  futiure.  It  is 
also  planned  that  at  the  convention 
there  will  be  the  presentation  of  a  new 
scholarship  to  a  student,  either  graduate 
or  undergraduate,  who  is  studjrlng  in  a 
field  related  to  banking  and  finance. 
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Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  commend 
heartily  the  National  Association  of 
Bank-Women  and  its  president,  Mrs. 
Harrison.  This  organization  has  made 
tremendous  strides  in  upgrading  the 
status  of  women  in  the  baxiklng  industry 
and  in  making  a  aubetantial  Impact  in 
the  financial  community.  A  Presidential 
proclamation,  as  outlined  in  my  resolu- 
tion, will  help  to  focus  national  atten- 
tion on  the  contributions  made  by  bank 
women  and  will  highlight  their  conven- 
tion activities  in  September. 

I  urge  that  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee give  the  resolution  an  early  and 
favorable  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  brief  summary  of  the 
NABW's  history  and  purpose,  along  with 
an  article  from  the  NABW  Journal,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary  and  article   were  ordered   to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  NABW  Journal,  January- 
February  1973) 

Bterr    RXTTH    Harsuon:    Extkaobdinast 
'Squabb'  I 

Some  people  would  call  Ruth  Harrison  "a 
square."  You  know,  the  kind  that  believes 
m  an  honest  day's  work,  who  is  active  In  her 
church  and  her  community,  who  dresses  well 
but  conservatively,  who  conducts  herself  like 
a  lady,  who  dotes  on  her  grandchildren  and 
who  clearly  has  a  love  affair  going  with  her 
husband  after  25  years  of  marriage. 

She's  the  kind  of  "square"  this  nation  was 
built  on— «nd  she  brings  all  the  strength 
and  solidarity  this  Implies  to  her  job  as 
NABW   president    this   year. 

Don't  be  fooled,  though,  by  her  Innate 
courtesy  and  her  native  Indiana  reserve  Into 
thinking  she's  cold  and  forbidding— nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth.  She's  com- 
petent, talented  and  ambitious  but  she's 
also  warm,  friendly  and  possessed  of  a  de- 
lightful self-deprecating  sense  of  humor 
that  keeps  her  from  being  too  Impressed  with 
her  own  considerable  accomplishments. 

Mrs.  Harrison  could  be  a  model  for  many 
young  women  in  their  careers.  After  rearing 
her  family,  she  went  to  Irwin  Union  Bank 
&  Trust  Co.  in  Colmnbus,  Ind.,  some  years  ago 
as  an  installment  loan  interviewer.  At  that 
time  she  had  one  thought  in  mind:  She 
needed  a  new  refrigerator!  She  wasn't  think- 
ing about  a  banking  career  then. 

Fifteen  years  and  a  couple  of  refrigerators 
later,  she  is  an  assistant  vice  president  and 
director  of  advertising  and  public  relations 
for  the  bank.  In  the  meantime,  she  has  trav- 
eled far.  learned  much  and  t>rought  num- 
erous honors  both  to  herself  and  her  bank. 

A  recent  cover  story  In  Hoosier  Banker 
details   Mrs.    Harrison's    career    as    follows: 

Becoming  a  career  banker  was  an  evolu- 
tionary process.  She  worked  as  a  loan  inter- 
viewer In  the  Installment  loan  department 
for  a  year  and  then  moved  into  other  areas — 
manager  of  the  charge  account  banking  de- 
partment and  then  manager  of  the  new  ac- 
counts department. 

She  found  herself  absorbing  banking  like 
a  sponge,  thriving  on  the  variety  and  the 
personal  relationships,  going  to  meetings, 
picking  up  new  Ideas  which  she  was  eager 
to  try.  And  she  tried  many  of  them. 

One  day  someone  at  the  bank  woke  up  to 
the  fact  that  much  of  the  advertising  and 
public  relations  budget  was  being  spent  In 
her  departments  because  she  was  always 
trying  out  new  promotion  ideas. 

So  when  a  public  relations  and  advertising 
department  was  set  up  in  1962,  she  became 
the  director.  In  1963,  she  was  elected  assistant 
cashier  and  in  1966,  assistant  vice  president. 
She  continues  as  director  of  advertising  and 


public  relations  and  wc»-ks  closely  with  H. 
Ray  Moore,  assistant  vice  president  for  mar- 
ketlDg. 

As  she  has  assumed  more  responsibility, 
Ruth  Harrison  has  had  to  learn  to  delegate 
authority,  a  difficult  task  for  many  women 
who  start  out  in  the  business  world  taking 
care  of  detail,  f(dlowlng  instructions  and 
handling  the  nltty-grltty  dt  projects. 

"I  took  the  AIB  cotirse  on  Supervision  and 
Personnel  Management  and  one  American 
Management  Association  training  course," 
she  explains,  "I  had  to  delay  a  second  AMA 
course  untU  I  am  through  with  this  NABW 
job,  but  I  stUl  need  all  the  management 
training  I  can  get." 

With  a  banking  career  well  under  way, 
Ruth  Harrison  joined  NABW  and  immedi- 
ately took  an  active  part.  She  has  held  all  the 
offices  in  the  Indiana  Oroup,  and  has  snred 
as  program  co-chairman  for  the  national 
convention,  on  the  regional  conference  pub- 
licity cooomlttee,  as  regional  vice  president 
and  chairman  of  the  national  public  relations 
committee. 

The  next  step  was  logical — she  was  offered 
the  post  of  national  vice  president,  which  put 
her  in  line  for  the  presidency  the  foUowlng 
year. 

Again,  this  Uxk.  some  thinking.  The  first 
person  she  talked  to  was  her  husband,  Mel- 
vln,  assistant  principal  at  Columbus  Senior 
High  School. 

"Mel  locAed  at  it  as  an  education  in  itself 
and  an  obligation  that  I  should  not  turn 
dovra.  He  has  an  interest  In  people  and  civic 
affairs  and  understands  the  demands  and 
requirements  of  the  Job.  He  is  my  best  critic. 
He  has  to  hear  my  speeches  first  and  tells  me 
when  I  have  said  the  vm>ng  thing,  used  a 
double  negative  or  a  wrong  verb. 

"Then  the  bank  has  provided  so  much  sup- 
port, and  staff  people  take  over  when  I  am 
gone.  Two  good  secretaries,  good  back-up 
help,  wonderful  associates  and  an  under- 
standing husband  have  made  the  job  easier. 
But  you  certainly  have  to  have  the  support 
of  your  bank  and  your  family  to  do  it." 

Columbus  conununlty  and  civic  groups  ap- 
peal regularly  to  Ruth  Harrison  for  help  and 
advice.  And  she  responds. 

She  worked  with  the  Columbvis  Chamber 
of  Commerce  to  form  a  tour  committee  of 
residents  to  conduct  tours  of  the  city's  edu- 
cational and  cultural  facilities  whose  archi- 
tecture has  brought  the  city  a  national  repu- 
tation as  the  Athens  of  the  Prairie.  And  when 
committee  members  are  tied  up,  Mrs.  Harri- 
son fills  in  as  tour  guide  herself. 

She  serves  on  the  community  promotion 
committee  and  Is  a  director  of  the  Bartholo- 
mew County  Library  Asscciation.  In  the  lat- 
ter post,  she  became  part  of  a  good-will  com- 
mittee that  handles  special  projects  for  the 
library.  One  such  project  was  development  of 
a  complete  set  of  slides  showing  the  out- 
standing structures  in  Columbois.  This  Is  now 
available  for  loan  to  schools  and  clubs  or  for 
visitors  to  view  at  the  library. 

She  just  finished  organizing  a  speaker's  bu- 
reau for  the  bank  and  is  sending  out  a  bro- 
chure listing  staff  members  available  and 
their  topics. 

Mrs.  Harrison,  a  strong  advocate  of  career 
education,  Is  a  graduate  of  The  School  of 
Bank  Marketing.  She  is  active  in  other  bank- 
ing associations,  having  recently  completed  a 
two-year  term  on  the  executive  committee  of 
the  ABA'S  marketing/savings  division  and 
having  been  appointed  to  the  Bank  Market- 
ing Association's  nominating  committee  this 
year. 

What  does  she  do  In  her  spare  time?  An- 
swer: She  doesn't  have  much!  She  likes  to 
sew  and  knit,  ride  bikes  with  husband  Mel 
and  enjoy  their  lake  site  in  beautiful  Brown 
CTounty,  Ind. 

How  can  she  keep  track  of  all  of  her  re- 
sponsibilities? It's  no  problem,  reports  the 
NABW  National  Office  staff.  They  can  testify 
that  she's  on  top  of  things — and  then  some  1 1 


"She  never  misses  a  trick,"  according  to  As- 
sistant Director  Sharon  Pierce.  "Some  days 
we  swear  she  is  triplets !" 

Nationai.  Assocution  or  Bank-Womzn  Iwc. 
A   Bbbt   SinucABT   OF   Its   Histobt   ams 

PUXPOSE 

The  National  Association  of  Bank-Women 
Inc.  was  founded  in  1921  by  six  women  hold- 
ing important  positions  In  banks  in  New 
York  City.  These  first  women  bank  officers 
were  pioneers  In  their  field — ^not  only  were 
women  bank  executives  a  rarity,  but  there 
were  few  women  employed  In  banks. 

The  number  grew  slowly  until  World  War 
n  when  the  manpower  shortage  caused  bank- 
ers— and  other  businessmen — ^to  look  to 
"woman  power"  to  fill  the  gap.  By  1946  there 
were  more  than  6,000  women  bank  officers 
throughout  the  country  and  the  number  has 
accelerated  r^>ldly.  Today  nvore  than  two- 
thirds  of  all  personnel  employed  in  United 
States  banks  are  women  and  there  are  more 
than  25,000  women  bank  officers.  They  repre- 
sent all  facets  of  banking — ^loans,  operations. 
Investments,  auditing,  personnel,  branch 
management,  public  relations,  computer  op- 
eration, trusts,  marketing  and  many  other 
areas. 

Since  1921,  NABW's  membership  has  In- 
creased from  six  to  over  9,000  with  membere 
In  all  50  states,  Canada  and  several  foreign 
countries.  Officer  status  is  a  requirement  for 
membership.  The  Association  now  is  divided 
into  15  regions,  with  the  activities  of  each 
coordinated  by  a  regional  vice  president. 

The  regions  are  again  divided  Into  groups, 
or  chapters,  of  which  there  are  now  128.  Re- 
gional Conferences  and  group  meetings  are 
devoted  to  management-oriented  programs 
In  order  to  keep  the  membership  infomMd 
about  new  techniques  and  alert  to  trends 
in  banking  and  finance.  Both  regional  and 
national  scholarships  are  awarded  annually 
to  allow  the  recipients  to  take  advanced 
courses  in  graduate  banking  schools  of  their 
choice.  A  new  scholarship  open  to  women  un- 
dergraduate or  graduate  students  interested 
in  banking  careens  was  established  In  1971. 
Presentation  of  the  first  award  under  this 
program  Is  expected  to  take  place  at  NABW's 
Oolden  Anniversary  Convention. 

This  event  is  scheduled  for  The  Palmer 
House,  Chicago,  Illinois,  September  17-21. 
Another  "first"  in  conjunction  with  the 
SOth  Annual  NABW  Convention  will  be  an 
exhibition  where  supplies,  equipment  and 
services  of  value  to  banking  operations  will 
be  showcased  for  Inspection  by  the  more 
than  1500  anticipated  participants.  NABW 
maintains  a  headquarten  office  in  Chicago. 


By  Mr.  GRIFPIN: 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  227.  A  Joint 
resolution  to  authorize  and  request  the 
President  to  issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating 1  day  during  each  year  as  "Na- 
tional Registered  Nurses  Day."  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  BECISTnUD  NURSES  DAT 

Mr.  GRIFFTN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  a  joint  resolution 
which  would  authorize  and  request  the 
President  to  issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating a  "National  Registered  Nurses 
Day." 

Following  in  the  traditicHi  of  the  leg- 
endary Florence  Nightingale,  the  nurses 
of  modem-day  America  are  members  of 
a  proud  profession.  They  always  stand 
ready  when  called  upon  to  serve  the  sick 
and  to  guide  them  back  along  the  road 
to  health. 

In  our  country  today  there  exists  a 
critical  shortage  of  nurses.  Recent  fig- 
ures indicate  that  there  are  about  700.- 
000  nurses  in  active  practice.  But  an  ad- 
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dltional  150,000  are  needed  now.  By  L980, 
over  1  million  nurses  will  be  need<  d  to 
meet  Increased  demands  for  health  i  erv- 
ices  due  to  growth  in  population,  ex  >an- 
sion  of  duties  and  responsibilities  and 
the  increasing  complexity  of  health  lare. 

In  i>artial  recognition  of  this  situa  ion, 
the  92d  Congress  passed,  and  Presl  lent 
Nixon  signed,  PubUc  Law  92-158,  the 
Nurse  Training  Act  of  1971,  to  pnvide 
for  the  training  of  an  increased  nui  aber 
of  nurses. 

This  important  legislation  was  de- 
signed to  meet  some  of  the  most  pres  sing 
needs  in  niursing.  including  the  nfee<  for 
more  teachers  in  scho(^  of  nursing,  new 
facilities  for  training  nurses  and  ace  der- 
ated activity  in  the  recruiting  of  pc  ten- 
tial  nurses  into  the  profession. 

It  is  essential,  I  believe,  that  the  peo- 
ple of  our  Nation  recognize  and  appreci- 
ate the  vital  role  played  by  Ameiica's 
registered  nurses  in  the  health  oq  our 
Nation. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  President.  I  beliive  it 
would  be  most  appropriate  that  a  'Na- 
tional Registered  Nurses  Day"  be  desig- 
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nated  as  one  way  to  pay  tribute  tc 


great  profession  and  to  focus  atteition 
upon  the  needs  and  problems  it  con- 
fronts. 

I  hope  that  this  resolution  will  re|;eive 
early  and  favorable  consideration. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  Joint 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint  res- 
olution was  ordered  to  be  printed  i4  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Sknatx  Joint  Resolution  227 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  An  erica 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Prea  ident 
Is  authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  a  jroc- 
lamatlon  designating  an  appropriate  daj  dur- 
ing each  year  as  "National  Registered  N  urses 
Day",  and  calling  upon  the  people  o;  the 
United  States  and  Interested  groups  an  1  or- 
ganizations to  observe  that  day  with  a  ipro 
prlate  ceremonies  and  activities. 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BJLLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.   S»3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cannon 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  QRir^iN 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
of  1954  to  reduce  the  tax  on  fuel  us^ 
noncoounercial  aviation. 

B.  3163 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
Bkall)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
2163,  the  Vietnam  Veterans  Act  of 


Stevenson 


S.  2219 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston, 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke), 
Senator  from  South  Carolina 
Thttrmond)  ,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
Saxbi),  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  PSLL),  the  Senator  from  Venfont 
(Mr.  Stafford),  the  Senator 
Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadgb),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  were  a  Ided 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  2219,  the  proFosed 
"Veterans'  Administration  Health  I[an- 
power  Training  Act",  a  bill  to  anend 
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UUe  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  au- 
thorize the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  to  provide  certsdn  assistance  in 
the  establishment  of  new  public  nonprof- 
it medical,  health  professions,  and  allied 
health  schools  and  the  expansion  and 
improvement  of  health  manpower  train- 
ing programs  in  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion facilities  and  in  existing  educational 
institutions  affiliated  with  the  Veterans' 
Administration. 

S.   23S4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  ,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond),  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Talmaoge)  .  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph),  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford)  ,  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2354,  the  pro- 
posed "Veterans  Health  Care  Reform 
Act  of  1971."  a  bill  to  amend  tiUe  38  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  provide  im- 
proved and  expanded  medical  care  to 
certain  dependents  and  survivors  of  vet- 
erans: to  provide  for  improved  struc- 
tural safety  of  Veterans'  Administration 
facilities:  to  improve  recruitment  and 
retention  of  career  personnel  in  the  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery;  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.   2473 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  BtmoiCK.  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford), 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Young),  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Williams),  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming (Mr.  Hansen),  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore).  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee),  and 
the  Senator  troax  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Harris)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
2473.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965  so  as  to 
authorize  the  development  of  indoor 
recreation  facilities  in  certain  areas. 

8.   3070 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmoitd,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3070,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  pen- 
sions to  World  War  I  veterans  and  their 
widows,  subject  to  $3,000  and  $4,200  an- 
nual income  limitations,  to  provide  for 
such  veterans  a  certain  priority  in  en- 
titlement to  hospitalization  and  medical 
care. 

8.   3083 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moss,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3083,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Fair  Packaging  and  Label- 
ing Act  to  provide  for  a  uniform  system 
of  quality  grades  for  food  products,  to 
provide  for  a  system  of  labeling  of  food 
products  to  disclose  the  ingredients 
thereof,  to  provide  for  a  system  of  na- 
tional standards  for  nutritional  labeling 
of  food  products,  and  to  provide  for  a 
system  of  labeling  of  perishable  and 
semiperishable  foods. 

S.    3116 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Talmadce. 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Bucx- 
lkt)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3116, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  to  provide  that  under  cer- 


tain circumstances  exclusive  territorial 
arrangements  shall  not  be  deemed  un- 
lawftil. 

8.    3146 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bath,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McOee)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3148.  a  bill 
to  improve  the  quality  of  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice in  the  United  States  and  to  provide 
a  comprehensive,  coordinated  approach 
to  the  problems  of  Juvenile  delinquency, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

8.    3383 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jor- 
dan) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  3383.  a  bill  to  encourage  the  use  of 
recycled  oil. 

a.   3407 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits),  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible),  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson). 
and  the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Magnuson)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  3407.  the  Supplementary  Education 
Services  for  the  Handicapped  Act  of 
1972. 

8.   S409 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath),  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris), 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  . 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  , 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  INOUYE) .  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff).  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
3409,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  cessation 
of  bombing  in  Indochina  and  for  the 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  military  personnel 
from  the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  Cam- 
bodia, and  Laos. 

8.  3490 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey), 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pas- 
tore),  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Pearson),  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph),  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams),  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Young),  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  3495,  a  bill  to  provide  reimbursement 
of  extraordinary  transportation  ex- 
penses Incurred  l^  certain  individuals  in 
the  production  of  their  income. 

8.    3514 

At  the  request  of  Bfr.  Proxmire,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson) 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Keniody)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  3514,  the  Menominee  Restoration 
Act. 

8.   3815 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bellmon.  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold  water)  , 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3515,  the 
Weather  Modification  and  Precipitation 
Management  Act. 

8.   3534 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ouffin,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)   was 
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added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3534,  a  bill  to 
facilitate  the  adoption  by  U.S.  citizens  of 
Vietnamese  children  who  have  been  or- 
phaned or  abandoned  as  a  result  of  the 
war  in  Southeast  Asia. 

8.  3S3S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Talmadge.  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Mc- 
INTYKB)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  3338.  a  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  rates  of  com- 
pensation for  disabled  veterans,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

8BNATI    JOINT    RESOLUTION    206 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mondale,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh),  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  , 
the  Soiator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  . 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey), the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McOovERN) ,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias).  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskxe).  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff),  the 
Senator  frran  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens),  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  206,  a  bill  relating  to  Sudden 
Infant  Death  Syndrome. 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLUTION    216 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  216,  to  establish  a  commis- 
sion on  UjS.  participation  in  the  United 
Nations. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
79— SUBMISSION  OF  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  AUTHORIZING 
THE  PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL 
COPIES  OF  SENATE  HEARINGS 
ENTITLED  "AMPHETAMINE  LEG- 
ISLATION 1971" 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.) 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  this  morn- 
ing I  wish  to  introduce  a  concurrent 
resolution  to  authorize  the  printing  of 
additional  copies  of  Senate  hearings  en- 
titled. "Amphetamine  Legislation  1971." 

The  Subcommittee  to  Investigate  Juve- 
nile Delinquency  held  hearings  on  July 
15  and  16.  1971,  on  S.  674,  a  bill  to  place 
stricter  controls  on  the  production  and 
distribution  of  amphetamines  and  am- 
phetamine-like drugs.  Specifically,  the 
bill  would  move  these  stimulant  drugs 
from  schedule  m  to  schedule  II  of  the 
Controlled  Substances  Act. 

These  hearings  played  a  significant 
role  in  persuading  the  administration  to 
impose  stricter  controls  on  the  produc- 
tion and  distribution  of  the  ampheta- 
mine-like substances,  phenmetrazine 
and  methylphenldate,  and  to  review  more 
carefully  the  actual  abuse  and  abuse  po- 
tential of  amphetamine  combination 
drugs. 

The  1.000-page  volume.  "Amphetamine 
Legislation  1971",  covers  the  testimony 
of  28  witnesses,  including  testimony 
from  several  Senators  and  Congressmen, 
medical  authorities,  major  amphetamine 
manufacturers.  Government  officials,  and 
young  people  formerly  involved  with  the 


"Qieed  scene."  The  publication  includes 
numerous  exhibits,  articles,  and  studies 
concerning  the  abuse  and  potential  for 
abuse  of  amphetamines  and  ampheta- 
mine-like substances,  including  methyl- 
phenldate— ^Ritalin;  phenmetrazine— 
preludin;  and  amphetamine  combina- 
tions such  as  Eskatrol. 

These  hearings  were  available  to  the 
public  on  March  15  of  this  year.  To  date, 
the  subcommittee's  supply  has  been  ex- 
hausted. My  colleague  from  Kentucky, 
Senator  Cook,  the  minority  chairman  of 
the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Sut>committee 
and  I  find  it  necessary  to  request  that 
5,000  additional  copies  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
and  we  urge  our  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
to  approve  this  resolution 

The  subcommittee  has  had  an  im- 
usually  large  congressional  demand  for 
these  hearings  along  with  a  heavy  de- 
mand from  colleges  and  imiversities 
throughout  the  coimtry.  We  have  foimd 
that  this  set  of  hearings  is  being  used 
quite  extensively  as  a  reference  docu- 
ment by  various  organizations,  including 
congressional  offices.  State,  and  local  law 
enforcement  agencies,  and  drug  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  concurrent  res- 
olution be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Senate  (Concurrent  Resolution  79 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  five  thousand  additional 
copies  of  the  hearings  of  Its  Subcommittee 
To  Investigate  Juvenile  Delinquency  during 
the  Ninety-second  Congress,  first  session,  on 
S.  674.  To  amend  the  Controlled  Substances 
Act  to  move  amphetamines  and  certain  other 
stimulant  substances  from  schedule  III  of 
such  Act  to  schedule  11.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


ISLE  ROYALE  NATIONAL  PARK  IN 
aaCHIGAN— AMENDMENT 

amendment   no.    1164 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs.) 

Mr.  HART  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  (S.  2539)  to  designate  certain  lands 
in  the  Isle  Royale  National  Park  in 
Michigan  as  wilderness. 


S<X:iAL     SECURITY     AMENDMENTS 
OP   1972— AMENDMENT 

AKENDKBNT   NO.    1165 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance.) 

Mr.  HARTKE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill— HH.  1— to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  increase  benefits  and 
improve  eligibility  and  computation 
methods  under  the  OASDI  program,  to 
make  improvements  in  the  medicare, 
medicaid,  and  maternal  and  child  health 
programs  with  emphasis  on  improve- 
ments in  their  operating  effectiveness, 
to  replace   the   existing  Federal-State 


public  assistance  programs  with  a  Fed- 
eral program  of  adult  assistance  and  a 
Federal  program  of  benefits  to  low-in- 
come families  with  children  with  incen- 
tives and  requirements  for  employment 
and  training  to  improve  the  capacity  for 
employment  of  members  of  such  fam- 
ilies, and  for  other  purposes. 

amendment   no.    1166 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance.) 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  am  introducing  an  amendment  to 
the  omnibus  social  security  bill  (H.R. 
1)  which  would  make  two  needed 
(Ganges  in  the  social  security  retirement 
program.  First,  it  would  lower  from  62  to 
60  the  age  at  which  persons  may  retire 
and  collect  actuarially  reduced  benefits. 
Second,  it  would  reduce  the  proportion 
of  nKHithly  benefits  which  workers  must 
sacrifice  if  they  choose  to  retire  before 
65. 

There  are  at  least  two  sound  reasons 
for  reducing  the  minimum  retirement 
age  from  62  to  60  for  all  beneficiaries. 
The  first  Is  a  matter  of  simple  equity.  Un- 
der present  law,  a  widow  who  may  never 
have  paid  any  social  security  payroll 
taxes  herself,  can  receive  reduced  benefits 
at  age  60.  Yet  another  woman,  equally 
in  need  of  early  retirement,  who  has 
earned  her  social  security  benefits 
through  her  own  payroll  taxes,  cannot 
retire  until  62.  (nearly,  then,  the  present 
law  discriminates  unfairly  against  the 
workingwoznan.  And,  while  the  inequity 
is  perhaps  best  dramatized  by  comparing 
the  widow  with  another  woman,  it  op- 
erates with  no  less  unfairness  against 
male  workers,  their  wives,  and  also,  of 
course  widowers. 

In  writing  HH.  1,  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  did  act  to  equal- 
ize the  treatment  afforded  d^iendent 
widows  and  widowers.  Consequently,  as 
it  was  sent  to  the  Senate,  HH.  1  would 
permit  dependent  widowers,  as  well  as 
widows,  to  retire  at  60  with  reduced 
benefits.  However,  H.R.  1  would  continue 
to  require  workers  to  delay  retirement 
imtil  at  least  62.  My  amendment,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  put  all  beneficiaries — 
widows,  widowers,  wives,  and  workers — 
on  an  equal  footing. 

Although  the  proposed  reduction  in  the 
minimum  retirement  age  can  be  Justi- 
fied as  a  matter  of  equity  alone,  it  would 
also  serve  a  second  very  pragmatic  pur- 
pose. Here  I  refer  to  those  in  the  60-62 
age  bracket  who,  in  the  midst  of  a  na- 
tional recession  or  local  depression,  sud- 
denly find  themselves  without  a  Job  and 
without  hope  of  finding  another  Job  In 
a  labor  market  already  short  on  Jobs  and 
long  on  more  youthful  workers. 

In  1971,  vt^en,  on  an  annual  average, 
there  were  approximately  5  mUlion 
workers  coimted  as  officially  imem- 
ployed.  73,000  of  those  Jobless  Americans 
were  either  60  or  61  years  old.  And.  it  is 
logical  to  assume  that  many  thousands 
of  others  in  that  age  group  were  among 
the  hidden  unemployed — ^that  group  who 
have  become  so  discouraged  in  their  ef- 
forts to  find  work  that  they  no  longer 
are  actively  seeing  employment,  and, 
therefore,  are  no  longer  included  in  the 
Government's  official  unemployment 
totals. 
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Although  there  Is  no  precise  da«  as 
to  how  many  persons  who  lose  theii  Jobs 
at  age  60  or  61  are  never  able  to  find  full- 
time  employment  again,  we  do  have  good 
reason  to  believe  that  many  do  not  For 
example,  while  the  average  durati(  n  of 
unemployment  was  11.4  weeks  foi  the 
imemployed  as  a  whole  in  1970.  th(  i  av- 
erage duration  for  the  unemployed  v(  ork- 
ers  in  the  60-64  age  bracket  was  18.3 
weeks.  This  Information  strongly   sug- 
gests that  many  in  the  latter  cate^ry 
never  find  another  Job.  Also  suggeitive 
of  that  conclusion,  are  the  letters  w  ilch 
each  of  us  receive  from  our  constitU(  nts. 
I.  for  one,  have  received  many  dozei  is  of 
letters  over  the  past  several  months  1  rom 
unemployed  Washlngtonians  who  ai  e  in 
their  late  50's  or  very  early  60's  and  de- 
spair of  ever  finding  another  Job.  iind, 
aJmost  every  one  of  those  letters  has 
urged  that  the  minimum  social  secirity 
retirement  age  be  lowered  to  60. 

In  addition  to  lowering  the  minlrium 
retirement  age.  my  amendment  wculd. 
as  I  noted  at  the  outset,  make  a  ae<  ond 
needed  change  in  the  social  securits  re- 
tirement program.  I  will  move  now,  t  len. 
to  a  brief  explanation  of  this  sedpnd 
proposed  change. 

To  receive  full  retirement  benefitsJ  an 
individual  cannot  retire  before  his  ffith 
birthday.  If  he  elects  to  retire  earler, 
then  he  will  receive  a  monthly  ch  !ck 
for  the  rest  of  his  life  which  is  sma  ler 
than  the  monthly  check  he  would  hi  ,ve 
received  had  he  delayed  retirement  i  n- 
til  65.  Under  the  present  social  secunty 
law,  a  person  who  retires  on  his  ( 2d 
birthday  receives  a  monthly  check  :  or 
80  percent  of  what  would  have  been  :  lis 
full  monthly  entitlement  had  he  i  e- 
tlred  at  65.  Similarly,  if  he  retires  in 
his  63d  birthday,  then  his  monthly  che  :k 
is  86.7  percent  of  what  would  have  be  ;n 
his  full  entitlement.  Finally,  if  he  reti;  es 
on  his  64th  birthday,  his  monthly  che  :k 
is  93.3  percent  of  the  amount  he  woold 
have  received  if  he  had  retired  at  65. 
These  reductions  are  equal  for  wid(»vs, 
widowers,  and  workers  alike. 
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while  the  widower  will  receive  $166.80 
per  month. 

The  amendment  I  am  proposing  to- 
day would  equalize  the  reductions  In- 
curred by  widows,  widowers,  workers,  and 
workers'  wives  who  apply  for  benefits 
before  age  85.  All  would  receive  monthly 
baieflts  at  the  higher  level— the  level 
which  HM.  1  now  accords  only  to  widows 
and  widowers. 

To  recap  then,  this  amendment  would 
make  two  changes  in  the  social  security 
retirement  program.  First,  the  minimum 
retirement  age  would  be  lowered  from 
62  to  60.  Second,  all  beneficiaries  apply- 
ing for  benefits  prior  to  age  65  would 
have  their  benefits  reduced  on  an  equal 
basis. 

Mr.  President.  I  insert  a  chart  which 
shows  the  impact  of  my  amendment  on  a 
typical  worker  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks: 


Monthly  l)«n«fits  if  you  rolira  on  ttit  day  you  bacomt 


65 


63 


62 


61       60 


Prcnnt 
law... 

Amand- 
mant.. 


{200    $186.60 
200      188. 60 


1173.40 
177.20 


However,  if  H  Jl.  1  were  to  become  aw 
as  it  was  approved  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  widows  and  wldov  ers 
applying  for  benefits  before  65  wc  aid 
incur  smaller  benefit  reductions  tian 
would  other  beneficiaries  who  retire<  at 
the  same  age.  Speciflcially,  while  the 
monthly  payment  to  a  worker  who  re- 
tired on  his  62d  birthday  would  be  80 
percent  of  what  it  would  have  beei  i  if 
he  had  retired  at  65,  a  widow  or  wido  ver 
could  apply  for  benefits  at  62  and  rect  Ive 
82.9  percent  of  her — or  his — maxim  mi 
entitlement.  Likewise,  the  worker  retir- 
ing on  his  63d  birthday  would  get  o  ily 
86.7  percent  of  his  maximum  entit  le- 
ment  each  month,  while  a  widow  or  w  ,d- 
ower  would  be  paid  88.6  percent  oi  a 
full  benefit.  At  64,  the  comparable  rales 
would  be  93.3  percent  for  the  worker 
and  94.3  percent  for  the  widow  or  wm- 
ower.  y 

Consider  this  case:  A  worker  and  I  a 
dependent  widower,  both  of  whom  womd 
have  received  $200  per  month  at  age  1 5. 
apply  for  benefits  on  their  62d  birthda  y. 
Under  HJl.  1.  as  it  was  approved  by  the 
House,  the  worker  will  get  a  month  y 
check  for  $160  for  the  rest  of  his  life, 


Mr.  President,  since  benefits  applied 
for  at  age  60  or  61  would  be  actuarially 
reduced  under  my  amendment,  the  pay- 
ment of  those  benefits  would  not  result 
in  any  additional  long-term  cost  to  the 
social  security  program.  There  would, 
however,  be  a  short-term  increase  in  ben- 
efit payments  which  could  easily  be  paid 
out  of  existing  assets  in  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Trust  Funds.  Additionally,  the  cost 
of  applying  the  same  reduction  factor  to 
all  beneficiaries  under  age  65  would  be 
equal  to  a  .06-percent  increase  in  both 
the  employee  and  employer  pasrroll  taxes. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  amendment  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  1166 
On    page    134.    between   lines    16    and    16. 
Insert  a  new  section  as  follows: 

ACTUAXILT  EEDUCEO  BENKfTTS  PA  TABLE  AT  AGE  60 

Sec.  144.  (a)(1)  Sections  303(8)  (1)(B) 
and  202(a)  (3)  (B)  of  the  Social  Seciirlty  Act 
(as  amended  by  section  106(b)  and  llO(a) 
of  this  Act)  are  amended  by  striking  out 
"age  62'"  wherever  It  appears  In  each  such 
section  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  in  each 
Instance  "age  60". 

(2)  Section  202(b)(1)  of  such  Act  (as 
amended  by  sections  109(a)  and  120(a)  of 
this  Act)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "age  62" 
wherever  It  appears  In  subparagraphs  (B), 
(G),  and  (I),  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
In  each  Instance  "age  60". 

(3)  (A)  Section  203(c)(1)(B)  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "age  62"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "age  60". 

(B)  Section  202(c)(2)(A)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "age  63"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "age  60". 

(4)  (A)  Section  202(h)(1)(A)  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "age  63"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "age  60". 

(B)  Section  202(h)(2)(A)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  strllclng  out  "Except  as  provided 
In"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Except  as 
provided  in  subsection  (q)  and  In". 


(b)(1)  SecUon  216(b)  of  Bueh  Aet  u 
amended  by  striking  out  "age  63"  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "age  60". 

(2)  Section  216(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "age  62"  and  inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "age  60". 

(3)  Section  216(f)  of  such  Act  U  amended 
by  striking  out  "age  62"  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "age  60". 

(4)  SecUon  216(g)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "age  62"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "age  60". 

(c)  Section  224(a)  of  such  Act  (aa  amend- 
ed by  section  125  of  this  Act)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "the  age  of  62"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "age  60". 

(d)  Section  203(q)(l)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  (aa  amended  by  section  104(e)(1) 
of  this  Act)  U  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  If  the  flrst  month  for  which  an  indi- 
vidual Is  entlUed  to  an  old-age,  wife's,  hus- 
band's, widow's,  widower's,  or  parent's  in- 
surance beneOt  is  a  month  before  the  month 
in  which  such  individual  attains  retirement 
age,  the  amount  of  such  benefit  for  such 
month  and  for  any  subsequent  month  shall, 
subject  to  the  succeeding  paragraphs  of  this 
subaection,  be  reduced  by — 
"(A)   i%o  of  1  percent  of  such  amount, 

multiplied  by — 

"(B)  (1)  the  number  of  months  In  the  re- 

"M.00  ductlon  period  for  such  benefit  (determined 

165.80   J154.40   $143     ^^^"  paragraph  (6)  (A)),  If  such  benefit  Is 

tor  a  month  before  the  month  In  which  such 

individual  attains  retirement  age,  or 

"(U)  the  ntmiber  of  months  In  the  ad- 
justed reduction  period  for  such  benefit 
(determined  under  paragraph  (7)),  If  such 
benefit  is  for  the  month  in  which  such  Indi- 
vidual attains  retirement  age  or  for  any 
month  thereafter; 

and  in  the  case  of  a  widow  or  widower 
whoee  first  month  of  entitlement  to  a 
widow's  or  widower's  insurance  benefit  Is  a 
month  before  the  month  In  which  such 
widow  or  widower  attains  age  60.  such  bene- 
fit, reduced  pursuant  to  the  preceding  pro- 
visions of  this  paragraph  (and  before  the 
application  of  the  second  sentence  of  para- 
graph  (8)).  shaU  be  further  reduced  by— 

"(C)  43/240  of  1  percent  of  the  amount 
of  such  benefit,  mtiltlplled  by — 

"(D)(1)  the  number  of  months  in  the 
additional  reduction  period  for  such  benefit 
(determined  under  paragraph  (6)(B)),  if 
such  benefit  Is  for  a  month  before  the  month 
in  which  such  individual  attains  retirement 
age,  or 

"(U)  the  number  of  months  In  the  addi- 
tional adjusted  reduction  period  for  such 
benefit  (determined  under  paragraph  (7)), 
if  such  benefit  is  for  the  month  in  which 
such  Individual  attains  retirement  age  or 
for  any  month  thereafter." 

(e)  Section  202(q)  (3)  (A)  of  such  Act  (as 
amended  by  section  10g(b)(l)  of  thU  Act) 
is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or  widower's  insur- 
ance benefit  and  has  attained  age  62  (In 
the  case  of  a  wife's  or  husband's  Insurance 
benefit) "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "wid- 
ower's, or  parent's  Insurance  benefit  and  has 
attained  age  60  (in  the  case  of  a  wife's,  hus- 
band's, or  parent's  insurance  benefit)";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "or  widower's"  in  the 
matter  foUowing  clause  (II)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "widower's,  or  parents" 

(f)(1)  Section  202(q)(3)(C)  of  such  Act 
la  amended  by  striking  out  "or  widower's" 
wherever  it  appears  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "widower's,  or  parent's". 

(2)  Section  202(q)(3)(D)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  widower's"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "widower's,  or  par- 
ent's". 

(g)  Section  202(q)  (6)  (B)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "62"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "6". 

(h)  Section  202(q)(6)(A)  of  such  Act  la 
amended — 
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(1)  by  striking  out  "widow's,  or  widower's" 
In  the  matter  preceding  clause  (1)  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "widow's,  widower's, 
or  parent's";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "or  husband's"  In 
clause  (1)  (I)  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
".  husband's  or  parent's". 

(1)  Section  202(q)(7)  of  such  Act  (as 
amended  by  section  104(e)  (2)  of  this  Act) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "widow's,  or  wid- 
ower's" and  "widow's  or  widower's",  and  by 
inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  In  each  Instatice 
"widows,  widower's,  or  parents". 

(J)  Section  3(e)  of  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  of  1937  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  clause  (II)  in  the  sec- 
ond paragraph  and  redesignating  clauses 
(Hi),  (Iv),  and  (V)  In  such  paragn^ih  as 
clauses  (U),  (Ul),  and  (Iv),  respectively;  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "age  65  (62  in  the  case 
of  a  woman) "  in  the  fourth  paragraph  and 
inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "the  specified  age". 

(k)  (1)  The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tions (a)  through  (1)  shaU  apply  only  with 
respect  to  monthly  Insurance  benefits  pay- 
able under  title  n  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
for  months  after  the  month  In  which  this  Act 
is  enacted,  on  the  basis  of  application  filed 
on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  The  amendments  made  by  subsection  (] ) 
shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  annuities 
accruing  for  months  after  the  month  In 
which  this  Act  is  enacted. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  an  Individual  who  Is 
entitled  for  the  month  in  which  this  Act  Is 
enacted  to  a  monthly  Insurance  benefit  the 
amount  of  which  would  be  Increased  by  the 
application  of  the  amendments  made  by  this 
section,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  redetermine  the  amount 
of  such  benefits  under  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  effective  for  months  after  the 
month  in  which  this  Act  Is  enacted,  as  If  such 
amendments  had  been  In  effect  for  the  first 
month  of  such  individual's  entitlement  to 
such  benefits. 

(3)  Where — 

(A)  two  or  more  persons  are  entitled  to 
monthly  benefits  under  section  202  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  for  the  month  in  which 
this  Act  Is  enacted  on  the  basis  of  the  wages 
and  self-employment  income  of  an  individ- 
ual, and 

(B)  one  or  more  of  such  persons  Is  en- 
titled on  the  basis  of  such  wages  and  self- 
employment  Income  to  monthly  benefits 
under  such  section  202  (as  amended  by  this 
Act)  for  the  month  following  the  month  In 
which  this  Act  is  enacted,  and 

(C)  the  total  of  benefits  to  which  all  per- 
sons are  entitled  under  such  section  202  on 
the  basis  of  such  wages  and  self -employment 
Income  for  the  month  following  the  month 
in  which  this  Act  is  enacted  (after  the  ap- 
plication of  the  amendments  made  by  this 
Act)  Is  reduced  by  reason  of  section  203(a) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  (or  would,  but 
for  the  penultimate  sentence  of  such  section 
203  ( a ),  be  so  reduced ) , 

then  the  amount  of  the  benefit  to  which 
each  such  person  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(1)  is  entitled  for  months  after  the  month 
In  which  this  Act  is  enacted  sbaU  In  no 
case  be  less  after  the  application  of  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Act  and  such 
section  203(a)  than  the  amount  it  would 
have  been  without  the  application  of  such 
amendments. 


TRUTH  IN  LENDING  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1972— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1167 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  elimi- 
nate the  holder-in-due-course  defense 
in  credit  card  transactions.  The  holder- 


in-due-course  defense  has  been  a  source 
of  merchant  abuse  against  consumers. 
Some  merchants  have  sold  shoddy  goods 
to  consumers  and  then  sold  the  right  to 
pas^ment  for  those  goods  to  third  party 
lending  institutions.  When  the  buyer  dis- 
covers that  the  goods  are  shoddy,  he 
cannot  legally  stop  payment  to  the  fi- 
nance firm.  Under  current  law  in  most 
States,  the  finance  firm  is  not  respon- 
sible for  the  shoddy  goods  sold  by  the 
merchant.  As  a  result,  disreputable  mer- 
chants have  used  holder-ln-due-course 
to  imload  defective  goods  on  unsuspect- 
ing purchasers.  The  purchaser's  only 
remedy  is  to  sue  the  disreputable  mer- 
chant, which  is  often  prohibitively  ex- 
pensive. At  the  same  time,  the  purchaser 
is  forced  to  continue  payment  to  the 
finance  company.  I  believe  this  legal  tool 
which  leads  to  abuse  of  consumers  should 
be  eliminated. 

California  has  diminated  the  holder- 
in -due-course  defense  in  the  context  of 
credit  card  transactions.  I  think  the  Cali- 
fornia law  should  serve  as  a  model  for 
Federal  legislative  action.  I  am,  there- 
fore, introducing  the  holder-in-due- 
course  provisions  of  that  law  as  an 
amendment  to  this  bill. 

•nie    California    law    provides    that 
holder-in-due-course  will  not  be  avail- 
able in  credit  card  transactions  where: 
First,  the  sale  took  place  within  the 
State. 

Second,  the  purchaser  has  made  a  good 
faith  effort  to  obtain  satisfaction  from 
the  merchant. 

Third,  the  purchaser  has  made  a  good 
effort  to  obtain  satisfaction  from  the 
bank. 

For  accounting  purposes  the  amoimt 
of  money  owed  on  a  particular  transac- 
tion is  calculated  on  flrst-in  first-out 
basis. 

I  think  the  California  law  provides 
consumers  with  the  protection  they  need 
to  avoid  abuses  under  holder-in-due- 
course.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  extoid  that 
same  protecticm  to  citizens  throughout 
the  country. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  printed  in  full  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  1167 
On  page  27,  Une  14.  insert  the  following: 
as  Section  311;  and  renumber  existing  Sec- 
tion 311  as  313: 

Section  211(a).  The  right  of  a  cart  issuer 
to  recover  any  credit  extended  through  use 
by  the  cardholdM-  of  a  credit  card  in  mak- 
ing ptirchases  from  a  retaUer  shaU  be  sub- 
ject to  the  defenses  which  the  cardholder 
has  as  a  buyer  against  the  retailer  from  whom 
the  cardholder  made  the  purchases  If: 

(1)  The  purchase  price  of  the  Item  as  to 
VThlch  a  defense  Is  asserted  exceeds  fifty  dol- 
lars (S50). 

(3)  The  purchase  was  made  within  the 
state  where  the  action  is  brought. 

(3)  The  cardholder  shall  have  made  a  writ- 
ten demand  on  the  retailer  with  respect  to 
the  purchase  and  attempted  In  good  faith 
to  obtain  reasonable  satisfaction  from  the 
retailer. 

(4)  The  cardholder  gives  written  notice  to 
the  card  Issuer  specifying  the  retaUer,  date 
of  purchase,  amount  thereof,  the  goods  or 
service  purchased,  the  nature  of  the  card- 
holder's defense  with  respect  thereto,  and 


those  acts.  If  any,  that  the  cardholder  has 
taken  in  attempting  to  obtain  satisfaction 
from  the  retaUer. 

(b)  The  amount  with  respect  to  which  a 
defense  may  be  asserted  under  this  section 
ShaU  not  exceed  the  amount  outstanding 
with  respect  to  the  purchase  involved,  anil 
any  late  charges  or  finance  charges  on  such 
amount,  determined  as  of  the  time  the  re- 
taUer receives  the  written  demand  required 
from  the  cardholder  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(3)  of  subdivision  (a),  whichever  Is  re- 
ceived first.  For  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  amount  outstanding,  the  payments  and 
credits  to  the  cardholder's  account  are 
deemed  to  have  been  applied,  in  the  order 
Indicated,  to  the  payment  of: 

(1)  Late  charges  In  the  order  of  their  entry 
to  the  account. 

(2)  Finance  charges  in  order  of  their  entry 
to  the  account. 

(3)  Debits  to  the  account  other  tti^w 
those  set  forth  above.  In  the  order  In  which 
each  debit  entry  to  the  account  was  made. 

(c)  Use  by  the  cardholder  of  a  credit  card, 
for  piuposee  of  this  section,  shaU  Include 
only  an  authorized  use  and  shaU  be  deemed 
to  exclude  both: 

(1)  Purchases  with  cash  obtained  through 
use  of  a  credit  card. 

(3)  Payment  by  check,  whether  or  not 
such  a  payment  results  In  a  credit  exten- 
sion to  the  cardholder  by  the  card  Issuer 
and  whether  or  not  a  credit  card  was  used 
to  induce  the  seUer  to  accept  the  check. 

(d)  Rights  of  the  cardholder  undw  this 
section  can  be  asserted  only  as  a  matter  of 
defense  to  or  set  off  against  a  claim  by  the 
card  issuer  under  Its  agreement  with  the 
cardholder.  The  rights  provided  are  exclu- 
sive with  respect  to  card  Issuer  responsibUity 
for  acts  or  omissions  of  a  retailer;  a  card 
Issuer  shall  not  otherwise  be  subject  to  de- 
fenses or  claims  which  the  cardholder  has 
as  a  buyer  against  a  retailer. 

(e)  Notwithstanding,  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  where  a  card  Issuer  knows 
or  has  reason  to  know  of  willful  or  repeated 
unlawful  acts  of  a  retaUer  in  connection 
with  retaU  sales,  the  rights  granted  under 
this  section  shall  not  be  exclusive  but  shaU 
be  In  addition  to  any  other  remedies  pro- 
vided by  law. 

(f )  Within  90  days  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  act  to  each  cardholder  whose  ac- 
count was  active  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
act,  and  prior  to  the  first  use  of  the  credit 
card  to  each  new  cardholder  who  is  Issued 
a  credit  card  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
act,  the  card  Issuer  shall  send  a  written  notice 
which  cites  this  act  and  describes  the  pro- 
cedure to  be  followed  under  subdivision  (a) 
of  this  section. 

(g)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  card 
Issuers  who  operate  retail  outlets  where  use 
of  the  credit  card  is  limited  exclusively  to 
such  retaU  outlets. 


POREION  RELATIONS  AUTHORIZA- 
TIONS. 1972— AMENDMENT 

AMENDBCENT    NO.  1168 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on  the 
table.) 

Mr.  HARTKE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (S.  3526)  to  provide  authoriza- 
tions for  certain  agencies  conducting  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


FAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS  AMEND- 
MENTS OP  1971— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1170 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  cm  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare.) 
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Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  irtro- 
duce  an  amendment  to  S.  1861  and  ask 
that  it  l>e  referred  to  the  Labor  and  1  >ub- 
11c  Welfare  Committee,  which  Is  tres- 
ently  considering  legislation  to  amend 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  The 
amendment  I  am  introducing  t>day 
would  amend  the  Fair  Labor  Stand  ards 
Act  to  require  premiimi  pay  of  d(uble 
time  for  regularly  scheduled  overtime 
work  in  excess  of  44  hours  per  week  over 
a  6-  month  period.  Employers  who  <  ould 
demonstrate  to  the  Secretary  of  labor 
that  they  could  not  feasibly  avoid  ( iver- 
time  beyond  44  hours  per  week  OTer  a 
period  of  6  monttis  could  obtain  ai  ex- 
emption from  this  double-time  req  lire- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  t  aglc 
and  unsettling  problems  which  we  face 
today  is  an  unemployment  rate  wtiich 
has  hovered  close  to  6  percent  for  over 
a  year  now.  At  the  present  time  there 
are  over  5  million  people  unemployi  d  in 
America.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  am  ;nd- 
ment  to  try  to  spread  available  worh  op- 
portunity more  reasonably  than  it  is  now 
spread  and  thus  reduce  unemployn  ent. 
The  present  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
provides  that  employees  working  in  ex- 
cess of  40  hours  per  week  must  be  )aid 
a  premium  rate  of  IVi  the  regular  -ate 
for  all  overtime  work.  The  original  pur- 
pose of  this  time-and-a-half  penalty  was 
to  spread  available  work  opportunitlt  s  to 
the  greatest  number  of  workers  by  ]»ro- 
viding  a  substantial  disincentive  for 
overtime  work. 

The  fact  is.  however,  that  the  tine- 
and-a-half  penalty  does  not  at  present 
constitute  a  meaningful  deterrent  to 
overtime.  The  growth  of  fringe  benefits 
with  fixed  costs  or  fixed  maximiun  c  >sts 
has  made  it  comparatively  less  expen  iive 
for  employers  to  work  existing  emplo;  ees 
overtime  rather  than  to  recall  laic  -o£F 
employees  or  hire  new  ones. 

The  result  is  that  today,  notwithstsjnd- 
ing  our  high  unemployment,  millionp  of 
American  workers  work  regularly  scl  led- 
uled  overtime. 

The  full  extent  of  this  utilizatioi  of 
regularly  schediiled  overtime  is  show  a  in 
a  series  of  tables  prepared  by  the  Dep  ut- 
ment  of  Labor  which  I  shall  refer  to  i  lur- 
ing the  course  of  my  remarks.  I  (ball 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ta  ties, 
as  well  as  explanatory  notes  prepare  I  by 
the  minority  staff  of  the  Labor  and  I  ub- 
lic  Welfare  Committee  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  end  of  my  remarks,  a]  sng 
with  certain  tables  furnished  to  us  by  the 
United  Automobile  Workers,  to  which  I 
shall  also  refer.  j 

Mr.  President,  Labor  Department  stud- 
ies show  that  in  April  1970,  88.6  millon 
overtime  hours — hours  over  40  in  a 
week — were  being  worked  each  week]  by 
10.7  million  private  nonfarm,  nonsup  !r 
visory  workers — wage-salary  work  srs 
and  7.1  million  of  these  workers  worl  :ed 
more  than  44  hours,  accounting  for  52 
million  overtime  hours  per  week.  In  th  )se 
indiistries  covered  by  the  FLSA,  45  nil 
lion  overtime  hours — over  44  per  weel  — 
were  worked  by  6.2  million  workers— 4ee 
table  1. 

In  the  case  of  manufacturing  workers 
the  average  overtime  hours  worked  ]  «r 
week  has  increased  from  a  weekly  ay  a*- 
age  of  2  45  hours  during  1956-60,  to  ^.3 


hours  during  1967-71,  hitting  recession- 
ary lows  of  2,  2.4,  and  3  hours  in  1958, 
1961,  and  1970  respectively.  Thus  the  low 
point  for  the  second  half  of  the  period.  3 
hours  in  1970.  was  50  percent  higher  than 
the  low  point  of  2  reached  in  1958  in  the 
first  half  of  the  period — see  table  2. 

It  is  obvious  that  some  overtime  will 
exist  no  matter  what  the  overtime  premi- 
um rate  is.  Hence  I  do  not  claim  that  all 
or  even  most  of  the  existing  overtime 
work  can  be  translated  into  additional 
Jobs.  What  this  amendment  is  directed  at 
is  substantial  overtime  which  is  worked — 
week  in-week  out — over  a  period  of  at 
least  6  months ;  in  other  words,  regularly 
scheduled  overtime.  In  many  cases  this 
kind  of  overtime  can  be  translated  into 
additional  Jobs  if  workers  with  the  req- 
uisite skills  are  available  and  plant  ca- 
pacity is  not  being  utilized  to  its  fullest 
extent. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  assumed  that 
most  overtime  in  America  is  scheduled  on 
a  nonrecurrent  or  at  most,  a  seasonal 
basis.  It  will  probably  come  as  a  great 
surprise  to  many  to  learn  that  the  as- 
sumption is  just  not  true. 

Although  the  overtime  figures  for  the 
years  1969-70  show  a  decline  in  the 
absolute  number  of  workers  on  extended 
workweeks,  attributable  mainly  to  the 
general  economic  slowdown,  a  recent 
Labor  Department  survey,  covering  the 
period  May  1967  to  May  1970  shows  that 
the  majority  of  overtime  workers  are 
regularly  on  long  workweeks. 

More  than  75  percent  of  the  persons 
who  worked  41  hours  or  more  during  the 
week  usually  did  so  both  in  1969  and 
1970.  Of  the  14.6  million  wage  and  salary 
persons  who  worked  41  hours  or  more  at 
one  job,  11.1  million  or  76  percent  usu- 
ally worked  such  hours. 

Of  the  7.3  million  persons  who  worked 
41  to  43  hours.  4.8  million  or  66  percent 
usually  worked  such  hours;  of  the  4.6 
million  who  worked  49  to  53  hours  per 
week.  3.8  million  or  83  percent  reported 
they  usually  did  so — see  table  3. 

Even  in  the  highly  seasonal  industries 
many  of  the  overtime  hours  are  worked 
for  other  than  seasonal  reasons.  As  an 
indication  of  the  proportion  of  overtime 
hours  which  are  not  of  a  seasonal  na- 
ture a  1966  Labor  Department  study 
computed  the  average  weekly  overtime 
hours  in  the  month  of  1966  showing  the 
lowest  average  weekly  overtime  hours  as 
a  percent  of  the  annual  average  weekly 
overtime  hours  for  that  year-  The  range 
was  from  51  to  97  percent  with  15  of  the 
57  industries  showing  90  percent  or 
more. 

The  1971  figures  show  that  In  the 
paperboard  mills  industry,  production 
workers  averaged — aimually — 7.3  hours 
of  overtime  per  week;  the  lowest  month 
as  a  percent  of  the  aimual  average  was 
92  percent — see  table  4. 

While  this  is  only  a  rough  approxi- 
mation of  nonseasonal  overtime,  never- 
theless, it  can  be  stated  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  overtime  hours  worked 
in  manufacturing  industries  is  regularly 
scheduled. 

For  the  past  several  months  my  o£9ce 
has  been  working  closely  with  the  UAW 
to  develop  particularized  statistics  with 
respect  to  the  automobile  industry. 
While  our  study  is  not  yet  complete,  re- 


sults to  date  demonstrate  that  persistent 
overtime  on  a  regularly  scheduled  basis 
exists  in  the  industry. 

We  have  found,  for  example,  that  for 
the  Ford  Motor  Co.  as  a  whole,  overtime 
averaged  4.5  hours  per  week  in  1970  and 
4.2  hours  per  week  in  1971.  Averages  for 
individual  plants  were  much  higher.  At 
the  Venus  engine  plant,  for  example, 
employees  averaged — on  an  annual 
basis — 14  hours  of  overtime  per  week; 
at  the  Toledo  turbine  plant,  the  over- 
time average  was  13.8  hours  per  week — 
table  5.  At  the  Woodhaven  stamping 
plsmt.  overtime  hours  totaled  1,340,000 
for  1970  and  1.056,000  for  1971.  The  aver- 
age employment  at  this  plsmt  during  the 
2-year  period  was  approximately  4,000. 
EHimination  of  much  of  the  overtime  at 
this  plant  has  the  capability  of  creating 
approximately  500  full-time  Jobs  in 
1971— table  6. 

From  this  example  it  would  appear 
that  the  time  and  one-half  premium  pay 
penalty  is  not  an  effective  deterrent  to 
overtime  in  the  auto  industry. 

Since  World  War  n,  fringe  benefits- 
statutory  and  negotiated — for  active 
workers  In  the  major  auto  companies 
have  increased  from  13  percent  of  hourly 
rates  to  an  average  of  about  43  percent 
today. 

We  have  compared — as  of  January  1, 
1972 — the  estimated  cost  of  hiring  a  new 
autoworker — who  eventually  will  be 
laid  off — with  the  cost  of  pajing  over- 
time to  an  active  worker.  The  wage  rate 
used  in  these  calculations  is  the  current 
average  wage  rate  of  an  hourly-rated 
worker  in  a  major  auto  company,  which 
includes  the  cost  of  living  allowance  but 
no  other  benefits. 

The  figures  show  that  the  average 
hourly  cost  of  hiring  a  new  worker  for 
a  period  of  13  to  26  weeks  is  $7.57.  This 
cost  compares  with  an  average  hourly 
cost  of  $7.35  for  overtime  at  time  and 
one-half.  That  Is,  the  cost  of  hiring  a 
worker  is  3  percent  more  expensive  than 
paying  overtime  to  an  active  worker- 
table  7. 

We  have  also  compared — as  of  Jan- 
uary 1,  1972— the  estimated  cost  of  re- 
calling a  laid-off  auto  worker — and  sub- 
sequently laying  him  off  again — with  the 
cost  of  paying  overtime  to  an  active 
worker.  The  wage  rate  used  in  these  cal- 
culations, again,  is  the  current  average 
wage  of  an  hourly-rated  worker  In  a  ma- 
jor auto  company,  which  Includes  the 
cost  of  living  allowance  but  no  other 
benefits. 

These  figures  show  that  the  average 
hourly  cost  of  recalling  a  worker  for  a 
period  of  13  to  26  weeks  is  $8.92.  This 
cost  compares  with  an  average  hourly 
cost  of  $7.35  for  overtime  at  time  and 
one-half.  Thus,  the  cost  of  recalling  a 
worker  is  over  20  percent  more  expensive 
than  paying  overtime  to  an  active  work- 
er. Put  another  way,  an  Increase  in  the 
overtime  premiimi  to  about  83  percent 
of  straight-time  pay  would  be  necessary 
to  equal  Just  the  known  measurable  costs 
of  a  recall,  without  taking  Into  accoimt 
the  costs  of  clerical  work,  training,  and 
so  forth.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cost  of 
overtime  at  100  percent  premium  would 
be  9  percent  greater  than  the  coet  of  a 
recall — $9.76  as  against  $8.92 — table  8. 
It  seems  clear  that  the  auto  Industry's 
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use  of  overtime  Is  not  due  to  full  utiliza- 
tion of  manufacturing  capacity.  Tlius. 
there  were  a  number  of  months  during 
1968  and  1969  in  which  employment  was 
at  levels  well  above  that  of  any  month 
in  1970  or  1971— tables  9-10. 

Hence,  it  would  appear  that  operating 
as  it  is  with  fewer  employees  and  at  lower 
production  levels  than  In  the  past,  the 
heavy  amount  of  overtime  worked  in  1970 
and  1971  could  not  be  explained  away 
by  claiming  that  there  was  no  "room" 
to  hire  additional  workers. 

Mr.  President,  the  Economic  Report  of 
the  President,  Issued  last  January,  Indi- 
cated that  the  administration's  best 
hopes  were  to  reduce  national  unemploy- 
ment to  5  percent  by  the  end  of  1972; 
yet  subsequent  indicators  suggest  that 
even  that  goal  will  not  be  reached. 

It  is  iroDlc  indeed  that  we  continue  to 
tell  the  poor  that  the  road  away  from 
poverty  to  economic  dignity  is  traveled 
by  those  who  work.  Here  are  individuals 
regularly  working  53  and  54  hours  per 
week,  13  and  14  hours  of  overtime;  yet 
the  ranks  of  the  unemployed  continue 
to  swell.  This  situation  must  be  reviewed. 
My  amendment  is  only  a  first  step,  a 
small  step,  but  it  is  a  step  that  ought  to 
be  taken. 

According  to  our  calculations  payment 
of  double  time  would  be  an  effective 
deterrent  to  excessive  overtime  and  hence 
would  serve  as  a  means  of  spreading 
existing  employment.  While  I  recognize 
that  not  all  of  the  overtime  hours  pres- 
ently could  be  converted  into  new  Job 
opportunities,  I  do  feel  that  a  sufBcient 
number  of  new  Jobs  could  be  created  to 
make  a  significant  contribution  toward 
reducing  employment. 

Based  on  the  best  information  avail- 
able, this  amendment  could  create  sev- 
eral hundred  thousand  additional  jobs. 
When  people  are  regularly  working  enor- 
mous amounts  of  overtime  at  the  same 
time  that  many  are  unemployed,  the  bur- 
den of  proof  must  be  on  the  employers  to 
show  why  excessive — regularly  sched- 
uled— overtime  cannot  be  eliminated  in 
favor  of  the  creation  of  new  Job  opportu- 
nities. 

Mr.  President,  I  recognize  that  since 
many  workers  regularly  work  overtime, 
the  possible  adverse  effects  of  this  pro- 
vision on  their  take-home  pay  must  be 
considered.  However,  we  must  balance 
that  adverse  effect  against  the  beneficial 
effect  of  putting  more  people  to  work. 
Further,  it  should  be  noted  that  for  many 


employees,  the  provision  would  tend  to 
reduce  the  dissatisfaction  stemming  from 
regularly  scheduled,  excessively  long 
workweeks.  This  could  lead  to  improved 
productivity  and  reduced  absenteeism. 

Mr.  President,  again  I  wish  to  empha- 
size that  my  amendment  is  a  limited  one. 
Any  employer  may  receive  an  exemption 
if  he  can  demonstrate  that  it  is  not  feas- 
ible for  him  to  hire  additional  employees. 
This  would  be  true,  for  example,  if  he 
could  not  secure  p>eopIe  with  the  requisite 
skills,  or  if  his  plant  was  operating  at 
capacity,  or  if  it  would  not  be  economical 
to  hire  an  additional  shift. 

However,  I  am  convinced  that  in  cer- 
tain cases  where  an  excessive  amount  of 
overtime  is  being  used,  additional  em- 
ployment opportunities  can  be  created. 

Mr.  President,  during  my  remarks  I 
have  referred  to  various  statistics.  They 
are  all  drawn  from  tables  published  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  except 
that  those  relating  to  the  auto  industry 
were  prepared  by  the  minority  staff  of 
the  Labor  and  Public  Welfsu^  Commit- 
tee with  the  cooperation  of  the  UAW. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  Uiat  the  material 
I  have  furnished  together  with  the 
amendment  be  printed  at  this  point  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Amendment  No.  1170 

Oq  page  9,  between  lines  2  and  3,  Insert 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Section  7  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing the  following  new  subsections: 

"(h)  (l)f  No  employer  shall  employ  any  em- 
ployee who  m  any  workweek  is  engaged  in 
commerce  or  in  the  production  of  goods  for 
oommerce  or  is  employed  in  an  enterprise 
engaged  In  commerce  or  in  the  production  of 
goods  for  oommerce,  for  a  workweek  longer 
than  44  hours,  unless  such  employee  receives 
compensation  for  bis  employment  in  excess 
of  the  hours  above  specified  at  a  rate  not  less 
than  two  times  the  regiilar  rate  at  which  he 
is  employed:  Provided  that  the  provisions  of 
this  paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  any  em- 
ployee during  any  semi-annual  period  unless 
such  employee  works  more  than  an  average 
of  44  hours  per  week  during  such  semi-an- 
nual period.  Semi-annual  periods  shall  be  the 
periods  from  January  1  to  June  30,  and  from 
July  1  to  December  31  during  each  year,  un- 
less otherwise  determined  pumiant  to  regu- 
lations preecrtbed  by  the  Secretary.  Any  ad- 
ditional compensation  payable  under  this 
paragraph  with  req>ect  to  a  aeml-annual  pe- 


riod shaU  be  paid  within  30  days  after  the  ex- 
piration of  such  period. 

"(2)  (A)  Prior  to  the  expiration  of  any 
semi-annual  period  but  no  earlier  than  60 
days  prior  to  its  commencement,  any  em- 
ployer may  apply  to  the  Secretary  for  an 
order  granting  an  exemption  from  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection  for  such  period  with 
req>ect  to  partictilar  employees  or  categories 
of  emplojrees.  Such  order  shall  be  issued  only 
if  the  employer  flies  an  application  which 
meets  the  requirements  of  subparagraph  (B) 
of  this  paragraph  iind  establishes  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Secretary  that  it  is  not  feasible 
to  reduce  the  average  number  of  hours  work- 
ed per  week  by  such  employees  during  such 
period  to  44  hours  or  less  through  hiring  ad- 
ditional employees.  In  making  such  a  deter- 
mination the  Secretary  shall  consider,  among 
other  things,  such  factors  as  the  availability 
of  additional  personnel  with  the  requisite 
skills  (or  who  could  reasonably  be  expected 
to  acquire  such  skills  within  a  reasonable  pe- 
riod of  time)  and  the  availability  of  addi- 
tional unused  plant  capacity. 

(B)  An  application  for  an  order  under  this 
subsection  shall  contain — 

(I)  a  description  of  the  employees  or  cate- 
gories of  employees  with  respect  to  which 
the  exemption  is  sought; 

(II)  a  representation  by  the  employer,  sup- 
ported by  representations  from  qualified  per- 
sons having  firsthand  knowledge  of  the  facts 
represented,  that  he  is  unable  to  avoid  over- 
time in  excess  of  four  hours  per  week  dur- 
ing the  semi-annual  period  In  question,  and 
a  detaUed  statement  of  the  reasons  therefor; 

(ill)  a  statement  of  when  he  expects  to  be 
able  to  reduce  overtime  to  an  average  of  four 
hours  per  week  or  less,  and  what  steps  he 
has  taken  and  what  steps  be  will  take  (with 
dates  specified,  to  the  extent  feasible)  to 
do  so; 

(Iv)  a  certification  that  the  employer  has 
informed  his  employees  of  the  application 
by  giving  a  copy  thereof  to  their  authorized 
representative,  posting  a  statement  giving  a 
summary  of  the  application  and  specifying 
where  a  copy  may  be  examined  at  the  place 
or  places  where  notices  to  employees  are 
lUMmally  posted,  and  by  other  appropriate 
means.  A  description  of  how  en4>loyees  have 
been  informed  shall  be  contained  in  the  cer- 
tification; and 

(v)  such  other  information  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  require. 

(C)  Any  order  Issued  imder  this  section 
shaU  be  effective  for  no  more  than  one  semi- 
annual period,  except  that  such  an  order 
may  be  extended  to  cover  succeeding  semi- 
annual periods  so  long  as  the  requirements 
of  this  section  are  met  during  such  succeed- 
ing periods  and  a  separate  application  tar 
each  such  extension  is  filed  no  earlier  than 
00  days  prior  to  the  conmiencement  of  the 
seml-aimual  period  to  which  it  relates. 

"(3)  This  subsection  shall  be  effective  with 
req>ect  to  semi-annual  periods  beginning  on 
or  after  January  1, 1973. 


TABLE  l.-HOURS  WORKED  IN  SURVEY  WEEK  BY  NONSUPERVISORY  EMPLOYEES  IN  ALL  PRIVATE  NOHFARIKI  INDUSTRIES,  APRIL  1970 

lEmployMS  in  thousands;  hours  worked  in  millions] 


All  nonsuporvisory 

employoos  in  nontami 

industries 


Nonsupervisory  omployNS  who  worlied 
nwro  than  40  hours  in  survey  week 


Nonsupervisory  empk>yees  who  worked 
more  than  44  hours  in  survey  week 


Coverage  status  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 


Number 


Hours 

worked  in 

survey  weak 


Number 


Total  hours 
worked 


Hours 
over  40 


Number 


Total  hours 
worked 


Hours 
over  44 


All  nonfarm  industries 44,703.0  1,642.7  10,743.3  518.3  88.6  7,102.6  364.4  5l.« 

Industries  covered  by  minimum  waie  provisions  of  the  FLSA 39,412.4  1,475.1  9.600.5  461.4  77.4  6,226.3  31S.I  45.0 

Covered  prior  to  1966  AmendmenU 32,747.9  1,250.5  8.317.5  400.1  67.4  5.406.9  277.3  39.4 

Covered  by  the  1966  Amendments 6,664.5  224.6  1,2810  61.3  10.0  819.4  4L6  S.C 

Industries  larftly  not  covered  by  minimum  wsft  provisiom  of  the 

FLSA 5,290.8  167.6  1.142.8  56.9  1L2  r6.3  45.5  6.9 


...   ^""""J  ''•$  Oepartment  of  Ubor.  Employment  Standards  Administration,  "Wafes  and  Hours  of  Work  of  Nonsupervisory  Employees  in  All  Private  Nonfarm  Industries  by  Coverafe  Status  Under 
the  Fair  Laber  Standards  Act— Submitted  to  Coniress  1972,"  tables  52, 59,  and  66. 
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TABLE  2.— NUMBER  OF  PRODUCTION  WOf  KERS 


Num  itr  ol 
prod  ction 


YMr 


(thou: 


wi  rkon 


1956 l|,436 

j|5J 1  1.189 

1958 1  .997 

1959 1    603 

I960 1  .586 

19«1 i;  .083 

1962 l:  ;4«8 

1963 : lJ.S55 


Sourca:  U.S.  Buroiu  of  Labor  Statistics.  Employni|nt 
TABLE  3.-PERS0NS  ON  WAGE  AND  SALARY  WORKING 


Hours  worked 


Total  who  worked  41  hours  or  more 

Usually  worked  41  hours  or  more 

Did  not  usually  work  41  hours  or  more. 
Worked  41  to  48  hours 

Usually  worked  41  hours  or  more 

Did  not  usually  work  41  hours  or  more.. 
Wo rkod  49  to  59  hours 

Usually  worked  41  hours  or  more 

Did  not  usually  work  41  hours  or  more. 
Worked  60  hours  or  more 

Usually  worked  41  hours  or  more 

Did  not  usually  work  41  hours  or  more. 


TABLE4.-N0NAGRICULTURAL  INDUSTRIES  WITH  A!  NUAL 


Industry 


3.6-3.9  HOURS 


Sawmills  and  planing  mills 

Mitlwork,  plywood  and  related  products 

Structural  clay  products     

Other  stone  ana  nonmetallic  mineral  products. 

Iron  and  steel  foundries 

Nonferrcus  metals. 

Nonferrous  rolling  and  drawinf 

Fabricated  structural  steel 

Metal  services,  n.e.c 

Motor  vehicles  and  equipment. 

Dairy  products 

Sugar.  

Paperboard  containers  and  boxes 

Periodicals 


4.0-4.9  HOURS 

Flat  glass 

Glass  and  glassware,  pressed  or  blown. .. 
Metal  cans 


1970 


Straight 

time    Overtime 


Atlanta  Assembly 34.5  0.5 

Chicago  assembly 33.9  2.4 

Dearborn  assembly 34.6  2.4 

Kansas  City  assembly 34.4  7.8 

Kentuckytruck 35.8  1.9 

Lorain  assembly 34.9  5.S 

Los  Angeles  assembly 34.5  2.3 

Louisville  assembly 3S.6  4.5 

Mahwah  assembly 33.8  3.0 

Mttuehin  issimbly M.3  7  3 

Michisan  truck 34.8  7   8 

Norfotk  assembly 96.1  3.2 

St.  Louis  assembi 34.9  1.3 

Sin  Jose  assembly 34.4  5.5 

Twin  Cities  assembly 35.8  4.8 

Wayne  assembly 33.4  2.4 

Wixom  assembly 32.9  1.2 

AAO.Iotal 34.4  3.6 

Steal  Division,  total. . .  StTt  TsT 
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AVERAGE  WEEKLY  OVERTIME  HOURS,  AND  AGGREGATE  WEEKLY  OVERTIME  HOURS  IN  MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES 
UNITED  STATES,  1956-70,  ANNUAL  AVERAGES,  AND  JANUARY-SEPTEMBER  1971 


inds) 


Average 
weekly  over- 
time hours 


Aggregate 
weekly  over- 
time hours 
(tliousands) 


2.8 
2.3 
2.0 
2.7 
2.4 
2.4 
2.8 
2.8 


37,620.8 
30,334.7 
23,994.0 
34,028.1 
30,206.4 
28,999.2 
34.966.4 
35,154.0 


Year 


Number  of  Anregatt 
production  Average  weekly  over- 
workers  weekly  over-  time  hours 
(thousands)  time  hours  (thousands) 


964 12.781 

«5 13,434 

SM 14,297 

}»J 14,308 

HJ 14.514 

1969 14,768 

1970 14,050 


3.1 
3.6 
3.9 
3.4 
3.6 
3.6 
3.0 


39,621.1 
48.362.4 
55,7513 
48,647.2 
52.250.4 
53,164.6 
42,150.0 


and  Earnings,  United  States,  1909-70,  and  various  monthly  issues. 

41  HOURS  OR  MORE  AT  1  JOB  AND  PROPORTION  RECEIVING  PREMIUM  PAY  BY  HOURS  OF  WORK,  MAY  OF  1967. 1969,  AND  1970. 
(Numbers  in  thousands] 


May  1970 


May  1969 


May  1967 


ToUl 
worked  - 
overtime 


Received  premium  pay 


Number 


Percent 


ToUl 
worked  - 
overtime 


Received  premium  pay 


Number 


Percent 


ToUl 
worked  - 
overtime 


Received  premium  pay 


Number 


Percent 


14,554 

11,061 

3,492 

7,266 

4,782 

2.484 

4,579 

3,820 

759 

2,709 

2,459 

250 


5.967 

3,715 

2,252 

3,713 

2,027 

1,685 

1.697 

1,239 

457 

558 

448 

110 


41.1 
33.6 
64.5 
51.1 
42.4 
67.8 
37.1 
32.4 
60.2 
20.6 
18.2 
44.0 


16, 810 
12,050 
3,759 
7,960 
5,276 
2,684 
4.913 
4.148 
765 
2,937 
2.627 
310 


6.808 

4,492 

2.316 

4,130 

2.363 

1,767 

1.991 

1,539 

452 

687 

590 

97 


43.1 
37.3 
61.6 
51.9 
44.8 
65.8 
40.5 
37.1 
59.1 
23.4 
22.5 
31.3 


16,672 

12,986 

3.686 

7,914 

5,364 

2,549 

5,384 

4,552 

832 

3,374 

3,070 

305 


6.386 

4,091 

2,296 

3.813 

2,135 

1,678 

1,887 

1,397 

490 

687 

559 

128 


38.3 
31.5 
62.3 
48.2 
39.8 
65.8 
35.0 
30.7 
58.9 
20.4 
18.2 
4i0 


L  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  OVERTIME  HOURS  EXCEEDING  3.5  HOURS  IN  1971:  RATIO  OF  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  HOURS  OF  OVERTIME  IN  LOWEST 
MONTH  TO  ANNUAL  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  HOURS  OF  OVERTIME 


Average 

weekly 

Lowest 

overtime 

month  as 

hours  (1971 

percent  of 

annual 

annual 

average) 

average 

3.9 

82 

3.6 

75 

3.7 

78 

3.6 

89 

3.7 

89 

3.9 

95 

3.9 

79 

3.6 

94 

3.7 

89 

3.7 

70 

3.8 

92 

3.7 

76 

3.7 

W 

3.7 

70 

4.3 

79 

4.4 

86 

4.3 

60 

Industry 


Average 

weekly 

overtime 

hours  (1971 

annual 

average) 


Lowest 

month  as 

percent  of 

annual 

average 


Meat  products 

Miscellaneous  food  and  kindered  producb. 

Weaving  mills,  cotton 

Weaving  mills,  synthetic 

Textile  finishing,  except  wool 

Floor  covering  mills 

Yarn  and  thread  mills 

Miscellaneous  textile  goods , 

Plastics  materials  and  resins , 

Agricultural  chemicals 

Tires  and  Inner  tubes 

5.0  OR  MORE 

Concrete,  gypsum  a nd  plaster  products 

Grain  mil!  products 

Paper  and  pulp  mills 

Paperboard  mills 

Other  petroleum  and  coal  products 


4.3 
4.6 
4.0 
4.0 
4.9 
4.9 
4.4 
4.0 
4.1 
4.3 
4.1 


6.3 
6.2 
5.8 

7.3 
6.3 


81 
87 
88 
78 
88 
73 
86 
80 
80 
70 
63 


71 
79 
95 
92 

81 


TABLE  5.-F0RD  MOTOR  CO.,  U.S.  AREA-AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED 


1971 


Total 


Straight 

time    Overtime 


Total 


35.0 
36.3 
37.0 
42.2 
37.7 
40.5 
36.8 
40.1 
36.8 

n.e 

42.6 

39.3 
36.2 
39.9 
40.6 
35.8 
34.1 


35.7 
35.7 
36.0 
36.0 
36.5 
35.3 
36.6 
36.7 
36.4 

36.0 

36.6 
37.0 
36.1 
36.5 
35.4 
35.7 


6.9 

.8 

.8 

5.0 

1.4 

6.9 

1.7 

.8 

1.8 

5.3 

4.9 
,7 

1.7 

2.5 

1.4 
1.6 
3.5 


42.6 
36.5 
36.8 
41.0 
37.9 
42.2 
38.3 
37.5 
38.2 

40.9 

37.3 
38.7 

3S.6 

37.9 
37.0 
39.2 


1970 


1971 


Straight 

time    Overtime 


Total 


Straight 

time    Overtime 


Total 


38.0 


36.0 


3.0 


39.0 


41.6 


37.7 


3.9 


41.6 


Buffalo  Stamping 36.4  5.6  42.0  36  6 

Chicago  Stamping 34.7  6.7  41.4  35  7 

Cleveland  Stamping 35.4  5.3  40.7  35  3 

Dearborn  Stamping 34.4  6.3  40  7  35  2 

Woodhaven  Stamping 34.2  7.1  41.3  34  6 

frame 34.3  1.5  35.8  35.9 

Monroe 36.5  4.3  40.8  36.3 

TootandDie 36.2  8.4  44.6  36.5 

Ma(al  Stamping 

Division,  total 

GeneralServices,  total 

Dearlrarn  Glass 

Nashville  Glass 

Glass  Division,  total... 

Cleveland  Engine  No.  1 35.4  4.1  39.5  36  5 

Cleveland  Engine  No.  2 35.7  2.5  38.2  37.5 

Oeartwrn  Engine 35.5  5.6         41.1         36.4 


4.7 
4.3 
6.1 
3.9 
5.5 
3.6 
5.8 
8.6 


41.3 
39.1 
41.4 
39.1 
40.1 
39.5 
42.1 
45.1 


35.  I 

5.7 

40.8 

35.6 

4.9 

40.5 

36.0 

3.4 

39.4 

36.1 

3.5  ... 

37.5 

4.7 
4.8 

42.2 
41.7 

37.9 
36.7 

3.9 

36.9 

3.7  ... 

37.0 

4.7 

41.7 

37.0 

3.7  ... 

5.0 
4.5 

7.4 
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1970 


1971 


1970 


1971 


Straight 

time    Oveitim* 
1970 


Total 


Straight 

time    Overtime 
1971 


Total 


Northville 38.2  5.1  43.3  37.3  7.2 

Lima  Engine.... 35.8  3.7  39.5  36.7  3.5 

Green  Island 35.8  6.9  42.7  37.0  7.5 

CleveUnd  Foundry 35.5  6.5  42.0  36.2  4.6 

Dearborn  Iron  Foundry 35.0  5.3  40.3  35.5  7.1 

OearbornSpecialty  Foundry..  36.7  2.6  39.3  36.4  3.6 

Michipn  Casting 42.6  5.5 

Sheffield  Aluminum 36.9  2.4  39.3  36.7  3.2 

Industrial  Engine 38.4  3.5  41.9  37.0  7.7 

Toledo  Turbine 36.1  13.8 

Vutean 37.3  5.2  42.5  35.4  5.6 

Venus 38.3  15.5  53.8  36.0  14.0 

Engine  and  Foundry, 
total 

ML  Clemens 

Utica 

Industrial  and  chemi- 
cal production,  total. 

Fairfax 36.5  8.3  44.8  36.5  4.6            41.1 

Sharonvilie 36.4  7.0  43.4  36.3  7.4            43.7 

Livonia 35.2  3.5  38.7  35.6  4.5           40.1 

Canton  Forge 36.7  6.2  42.9  37.2  5.0             42.2 


35.6 

4.8 

40.4 

38.4 

5.5 

35.2 

7.2 
2.1 

42.4 
35.0 

36.2 
34.7 

7.8 

32.9 

3.7 

33.4 

2.8 

36.2 

34.7 

3.7 

Straight 

time    Overtime 


Total 


Straight 

time    Overtime 


Total 


Indianapolis 36.0  3.7  39.7  36.3  4.9  41.2 

Sterling 36.0  7.7  43.7  36.0  9.2  45.2 

Van  Dyke 36.2  9.6  45.8  36.1  8.7  U.8 

Transmission  and 

chassis,  total 35.9  5.9  41.8  36.1  6.5  42.6 

Rawsonviiie ssTs  sl  STi  sTo  Ts  ioTs 

Sandusky 35.9  2.7  38.6  36.4  1.2  37.6 

Ypsilanti 35.4  5.5  40.9  36.4  5.1  41.5 

Fostoria 36.5  2.6  39.1  37.0  .6  37.6 

Owosso 36.4  7.0  43.4  37.9  6.9  44.8 

Sheldon  Road 35.8  1.0  36.8  35.6  1.8  37.4 

Saline 35.7  5.6  41.3  36.1  4.6  40.7 

Shrevepoit 36.9  5.5  42.4  37.4  7.3  44.7 

General  Parts 

Division,  total 35.6  4.0  39.6  36.3  3.7  40.0 

Highland  Park sTo  Ti  38^9  3776  Ts  mI 

M-151 36.2  1.8  38.0  36.6  4.9  41.5 

Des  Moines  Implement 37.2  1.6  38.8  34.7  .8  35.5 

Royal  Oak  Equipment 37.0  .9  37.9  36.3  3.8  40.1 

Romeo  Equipment 39.7  .7  40.4  35.4  2.0  37.4 

Ford  Tractor,  total....  36.4  2.0  38.4  36.4  2.1  38.5 

U.S.area 35.2  4.5  39.7  36.1  4.2  40.3 


TABLE  6.-W000HAVEN  LOCAL  387  UAW 
OVERTIME  HOURS  FOR  1970 


January        February 


March 


April 


May 


June 


July 


August     September         October      November       December 


Day: 


1.. 

2.. 

3.. 

4.. 

5.. 

S.. 

7.. 

8.. 

9.. 
10.. 
U.. 
12.. 
13.. 
14.. 
15.. 
16.. 
17.. 
18.. 
19.. 
20.. 
21.. 
22.. 
23.. 
24.. 
25.. 
26.. 
27.. 
28.. 
29.. 
30.. 
31.. 


1.632.00 

603.70 

751.40 

490.20 

528.40 

6.513.90 

5, 457. 40 

1,095.20 

292.60 

116.90 

101.90 

49.70 

4.471.50 

1,782.80 

996.50 

308.20 

279.50 

239.70 

316.80 

4, 188. 70 


940.70 
275.40 
336.70 
239.70 
180.80 
5.972.60 


758.15 

4,686.25 

885.70 

782.90 

198.90 

31.40 

198.00 

38.00 

278. 70 

82.60 

231.90 

233.40 

6.919.30 

7,673.00 

4,392.70 

5,559.25 

1,243.50 

212.00 

243.20 

344.30 

255.20 

77.70 

223.60 

91.50 

192.00 

93.70 

6, 987. 10 

6.911.60 

4,630.75 

5,096.90 

1,047.00 

627.40 

264.30 

100.30 

229.00 

187.60 

219.90 

243. 10 

296.70 

208.30 

5,734.30 

12.742.28 

1,810.35 

5,763.25 

987.60 

1.226.70 

218.70 

388.10 

222.50 

477.00 

461.70 

1.559.70 

227.10 

5. 500. 10 

6,790.50 

2,889.90 

425.00 
652.80 


583.70 
416.50 
291.90 

14,715.80 
9,590.60 
1,088.00 
502.20 
507.70 
384.80 
386.50 

13,312.80 
8, 561. 10 
904.50 
449.60 
424. 70 
500.10 
298.30 

10,719.70 
5,583.60 
872.30 
527.20 
625.00 
510.30 
403.90 

13,085.10 
6,106.80 
758.10 
481.40 
443.10 
284.40 


221.20 

12.261.30 

4,814.30 

800.70 

597. 70 

631.70 

702.60 

374.20 

11,461.60 

5,627.00 

815. 70 

499.80 

836.10 

774. 70 

238.10 

12,669.80 

4,629.55 

762.70 

279.60 

398.80 

714.60 

463.60 

17,386.64 

9,929.60 

1, 237. 50 

1,220.90 

1,375.20 

1,031.10 

1.805.70 

38,575.50 

10,787.00 


1,138.50 

6,012.00 

1.927.20 

934.30 

3,089.30 

2,355.00 

1.298.50 

853.30 

2,332.40 

1,275.10 

698.00 

2, 101. 10 

1, 422. 10 

875. 10 

22.968.40 

21,204.50 

1.318.00 

900.30 

17,888.40 

16,668.15 

898.10 

613. 70 

1,095.95 

1,311.60 

1,086.70 

7,781.92 

2,368.30 

1.130.90 

1,556.40 

1.817.60 

2.269.00 

1.393.40 

1.284.80 

1,314.10 

t583.30 

1, 424. 70 

17,656.50 

1,603.20 

2,268.90 

1,350.90 

12, 478. 36 

1,554.40 

20,091.80 

22,639.30 

1,344.60 

1.527.90 

7.423.75 

18,168.60 

986.10 

1, 615. 50 

2,381.70 

1,859.50 

1,227.30 

12.945.50 

1,  772. 90 

1,602.00 

1,095.30 

2,979.90 

2,025.20 

1,807.20 

877.20 

1,896.40 

2.005.20 

1.998.30 

12.014.50 

1,500.00 

2,048.30 

1.740.60 

3,812.35 

1,971.30 

22,941.50 

22.455.84 

836.80 

1,583.60 

16,369.65 

17.056.91 

661.90 

1.542.70 

2.410.70 

2.576.60 

704.80 

16. 328. 14 

2,350.40 

2,280.60 

460.70 

7,347.85 

2.836.50 

2.229.60 

340.50  . 

2,533.70 

2,528.90 

10,747.62  . 

2,418.30 

2.072.20 

2,558.20  . 

23.076.80 

19. 812. 12 

837. 10  . 

10.295.20 

15,337.92 

605.00  . 

2.816.20 

690.40  . 

2,555.60 

638.90  . 

2,651.30 

793.20 

2.391.80  . 

2,588.50   13,530.00  1,299.10 

2,306.20   2,319.90  1.603.20 

21,671.40   1,700.60  1,369.60 

4,583.30   1,486.20  1.294.60 

2.508.40   1,591.20  15.150.14 

2,543.60   1,339.80  2,169.65 

2,531.70   20,899.20  1,787.00 

2,344.70   13.120.45  1,097.70 

1,846.30   1,951.60  1,567.30 

22,774.30   1,574.00  692.90 

16,599.60   1,668.40  793.10 

2.084.20   1,417.50  6,986.10 

1,567.20   1.139.80  8,014.10 

1,764.60   20,822.90  1,929.50 

1. 490. 70   12,  757. 35  1,  502. 10 

1,736.90 1,527.90 

22,703.80 1,294.60 

14,307.40 1,239.10 

1,836.90 15,948.40 

1,553.80 11,208.85 

2,146.80 1,717.10 

2,073.30 938.00 

1.766.20   1,795.20  1,770.10 

23,199.10   1.498.80  231.00 

14,993.90   2,420.00  288.00 

2,120.50     664.00  24.00 

1, 752. 10   1, 450. 70  33. 75 

1,755.80   13,489.90 

2,010.20   6,366.30 

1.601.20   1,722.40 

22,373.80 


OVERTIME  HOURS  FOR  1971 


Day: 


1. 

2. 

3. 

«. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 

21- 

22. 
23. 
24. 

25. 
26. 
27. 
21. 
29. 
30. 
31.. 


3,597.70 

1,350.80 

1,405.60 

1, 060. 40 

631.60 

4,965.00 

4,209.85 

1,304.50 

709.90 

972.60 

422. 70 

331. 30 

8.877.90 

3.915.35 

1, 341. 50 

457.90 

338.70 
528.20 

689.60 
8, 628. 80 
3,663.10 

1. 427. 10 
781.80 
631.60 
767. 10 
419.80  . 

7,411.10  . 

3,677.75  . 


1.517.40 

484.90 

857.90 

728. 30 

623.60 

10, 736. 20 

4,615.55 

1,586.60 

1, 066. 90 

1.  367. 10 

841.00 

556.80 

11,587.80 

3,541.20 

1. 337. 50 

605. 20 

874.  30 

761. 40 

6»«.60 

9.  396.  20 
3.  599.  40 

1.444.80 
787.60 
69S.60 

491.  40 

676.00 

9,063.90 

4.460.25 


1,369.80  796.90  17.880.50       1,478.90  1,771.90 

930.10  637.00  4,232.95          993.30  1,354.50 

432.50  9,913.60  1,450.80          934.60  6,983.00 

466.80  4,596.00  1,086.60           746.70  4,133.20 

358.20  1,378.60  1,210.70     22,739.40  2.527.10 

5,552.60  852.80  1,273.10     17,628.45  1,434.50 

3,730.55  831.10  1,020.30       1,707.90  1,371.60 

939.40  1,823.80  21.340.80       1,584.00  919.70 

257.60  300.00  11,372.25        1,777.40  767.50 

307.70  134.00  1,816.80       1.633.  CO  18.008.90 

393.80  101.00  807.90       1.661.80  7.084.00 

283.20  1.248.00  823.30      24,012.60  1.563.80 

8,466.00  663.90  724.70      18.212.50  803.50 

4,053.95  596.70  765.50       2,436.50  1,002.40 

975.60  678.10  19,868.00       1,642.46  1,040.30 

510.50  719.10  12.138.55       1.435.90  771.20 

312.60  9,942.50  1,929  00        1,468.40  14,950.70 

273.10  4,207.00  463.10            764.90  3.563.00 

429,70  l,50«.Zg  mtH    19,118,80  1,3^1,10 

6.854.40  973.30  828.60       11.389.50  917.10 

3.583.10  934.80              791.00 815.30 

1.214.30  694.60  22.113.00 1,067.30 

261.90  719.00   9,833.95 831.10 

334.80  13,520.80   2.155.30 11.664.80 

562.70  4.142.90    1,276.60 2,223.10 

490.90  1,281.10   1.363.00 1,703.50 

7,493.60  546.40    863.50 1,105.40 

3,888.00  736.70  823.50   2,734.10  1.231.60 

1.292.70  931.70  19,787.40   1,317.30  1,083.60 

860.80  828.40  13,843.15    1,366.70  886.80 

886.30 8,535.80 10,273.90 


4,242.15 

910.40 

1,255.00 

1.378.50 

1,005.40 

1,854.10 

1.271.30 

8,966.00 

974. 70 

836.10 

1,233.10 

1.111.40 

2.010.35 

915.70 

676.30 

1,243.00 

3.818.50 

1,899.80 

97U.90 

11.229.6C 

1,322.60 

425.50 

1,294.50 

909.50 

8.028.60 

1.087.40 

379.00 

1,138.20 

12,483.00 

1, 375. 10 

4.213.30 

1.428.30 

1,  237. 40 

7, 544. 60 

948.90 

1,737.60 

1,010.50 

1. 019. 00 

1,62C.30 

1.033.00 

1,417.20 

955. 20 

9,  302. 80 

971.90 

1, 439. 00 

1.074.00 

1.141.60 

2,636.75 

915.21 

968.00 

1,010.60 

8,165.90 

1,969.30 

1, 155. 10 

14,629.50 

1, 246. 70 

1,005.00 

1,315.90 

1, 165. 00 

1, 240. 05 

1,063.40 

1, 320. 10 

1, 222.  70 

11, 102.  30 

1,636.10 

3, 793. 10 

989.60 

1, 216. 20 

8,143.65 

802.40 

1,603.70 

1,017.30 

1,201.90 

2.042.80 

922.00 

1. 385. 20 

852.90 

10,  760. 80 

1.568.10 

1,070.00 

1, 073. 90 

715.90 

5,  328. 05 

1,575.50 

713.90 

1. 270. 10 

2. 968. 60 

1. 964. 00 

1,413.70 

11.836.30 

1,»7,}0 

l,ZK,79 

UiB.70 

1,19(,10 

4,029,03 

955.  50 

1.  139.  70 

1.  649  90 

12.556.50  . 

4,  979.  eO 

815.  30 

1,  256.  CO 

9,614.00  . 

1,703.60 

1,074.30 

1.154.00 

1.  514.  10  . 

1, 546. 20 

1, 129. 30 

6,743.80 

1,153.90  . 

862.70 

939.20 

1. 122. 35 

2,470.60  . 

1, 124. 40 

3. 951. 90 
1.  500.  35 

1.456.90 
972.00 

1.  353.  50 
1,  500. 90 
1, 431. 70 
1,265.90 

216.00  . 

854.90  - 

12,304.50  . 

8,937.10  . 

832.80 

892.40 

3.520.20 

669.30 

1,147.90 

1.456.80 

1,584.5C  . 

1.558.90 

1, 020. 80 

12. 233. 00 
4,247.65  . 

857.40  . 

927.80  . 

14674 


TAB LE  7.-ESTIMATED HOURLYCOSTSOf  OVERTIMEVflRSUS 
HIRING  NEW  WORKERS— SELECTED  ITEMS— HOIIRLV 
RATED  AUTO  COMPANY  WORKERS,  1947-72  > 


1947 


Estimttwl  svtrti*  hourly  wait  rat*  at  of 
Jan.  1, 1972 $1.38 

W*|a  cost  if  overtim*  is  workad: 

At  time  and  on«-half 2.06 

At  double  time 2.75 

Waie  cost  it  workers  art  hired  and  tban  laid 

Vacation  pay  allowance 0 

Holiday  pay 03 

Shift  premium 07 

Supplemental  unemploymeflt  benefiU 

Pensions 

Insurance 01 

Social  security  taxes 01 

Federal  unemployment  compensation...)       jg  I 


State  unemployment  compensation. 


-) 


Total. 


1.78         7.57 
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1972 


(4.83 

7.35 
9.76 


.19 
.18 
.24 

0 

0 

.67 
.28 

«.03 

1.15 


>  See  app.  A  for  assumptions  undertying  this  table  and  atp.  B 
for  an  explanation  of  each  item.  ] 

'  Includes  average  current  contribution  of  $0.10  to  suRple- 
mental  unemployment  beneht  fund.  I 

'  Assumes  worker  Is  hired  for  18  weeks  or  less.  See  ap|^  B, 
pa  r.  ( 10) ,  item  (a),  

Appendix  A 

We  made  several  assumptions  in  construct 
lag   the    1972   figures   In   the   attached   tal  ile 
and  took  various  facts  Into  consideration,  as 
follows: 

1 .  Hourly  costs  of  benefits  like  vacatl  )n 
pay.  holiday  pay,  etc.,  are  averaged  over  hov  rs 
worked,  i.e.,  they  decrease  with  overtln  e. 
However,  the  difference  between  labor  coots 
averaged  over  a  40-hour  week  plus  overtime 
is  a  small  profK>rtion  of  overtime  costs  and 
has  been  disregarded  here.  It  should  be  ke;  it 
in  mind  that  this  results  in  a  slight  ove> 
statement  of  overtime  costs,  since  the  aan  le 
cost  averaged  over  more  than  40  bou's 
worked  will  be  less  than  the  cost  averagi  d 
over  40  hours. 

2.  We  assume  that  there  is  no  shift  pri- 
mium  when  overtime  hours  are  worked.  J  11 
overtime  takes  place  as  part  of  a  single  mori  i- 
Ing  shift.  In  the  same  way  we  assume  the  e 
Is  no  overtime  when  the  company  hires  tn  • 
dltlonal  Workers  rather  than  scheduling  ove  - 
time.  This  tends  to  understate  the  cost  of  tt  e 
new  hire  policy,  since  there  is  probably  son  e 
emergency  overtime  in  any  case. 

3.  In  the  case  of  the  newly  hired  worke-, 
the  cost  of  Supplemental  Unemploymer  t 
Benefits  Is  placed  at  zero,  because  It  Is  at  - 
sumed  that  the  worker  Is  employed  less  tha  i 
a  year,  and  therefore  Is  not  eligible  for  th  s 
benefit.  It  is  true  that  while  be  is  employe  1 
the  company  will  be  required  to  make  conV 
tributlons  on  his  behalf,  but  since  he  doei 
not  draw  that  money  out  in  benefits,  th< 
contributions  will  go  to  swell  the  Fund  and 
eventually  will  help  bring  closer  the  tlm« 
when  the  Fund  is  large  enough  that  the  com' 
pany  will  be  able  to  reduce  its  contrlbutloi 
rate  for  all  workers. 

4.  The  newly  hired  worker  is  a  Michigan 
resident;  he  Is  married,  his  spouse  does  no  ; 
work  and  they  have  one  child.  He  Is  hired  fo  ' 
a  period  of  at  least  13  weeks,  at  most  2  I 
weeks.  There  are  12  paid  holidays  In  eaca 
year,  or  an  average  of  one  paid  holiday  a 
month.  We  assume  that  the  newly  hlreA 
worker  loses  three  paid  holidays  before  h  i 
acquires  seniority  and  becomes  eligible  fc  r 
holiday  pay.  In  view  of  bis  period  of  emplo>  - 
ment  it  is  also  assumed  that  he  receives  pa  ir 
in  lieu  of  vacation  rather  than  vacation  tin  s 
ofr. 

5.  For  every  worker  hired  there  is  assumi 
a  corresponding   increase   In  the  aftemi 
shift,  and  therefore  a  shift  premium  pay- 
ment equal  to  five  percent  of  the  avei 
wage. 

6.  When  he  Is  hired,  the  worker  Is  assumed 
to  have  at  least  one  credit  week  towards  ui  i 


employment  compensation.'  As  we  assume  be 
will  be  eventually  laid  off,  the  coats  of  un- 
employment benefits  are  computed  by  charg- 
ing the  amount  of  such  benefits  for  which 
the  worker  would  be  eligible  to  the  hours 
he  actually  works.  This  may  overstate  the 
U.C.  cost  of  a  newly  hired  worker  to  the 
auto  company,  however,  we  have  assumed 
that  20  percent  of  the  layoff  time  is  rep- 
resented by  workers  who  find  other  Jobs  or 
for  other  reasons  do  not  collect  unemploy- 
ment benefits.  For  the  other  80  percent  of 
layoff  time,  it  Is  assumed  that  benefits  are 
collected  for  the  full  period  of  eligibility. 

The  1047  figures  should  be  regarded  as  de- 
scribing a  benefit  structure  different  from 
the  present  one.  A  worker  with  less  than  one 
year's  seniority  was  then  not  entitled  to  a 
vacation.  With  respect  to  the  cost  of  unem- 
ployment compensation,  if  the  worker 
worked  less  than  IS  weeks  the  figure  would 
range  up  to  $.38  per  hour.  Otherwise  the  fig- 
ure was  $.28  as  shown  in  the  table. 

Appendix  B 
A  worker  whose  characteristics  were  de- 
scribed in  Appendix  A  is  hired  in  lieu  of 
scheduling  overtime  for  ttctlve  workers.  The 
average  hourly  costs  of  labor  for  such  worker 
were  computed  as  follows: 

1.  Hours  Effectively  Worked — There  are 
2080  hours  In  a  year  of  62  weeks  and  40  hours 
a  week.  Under  the  1970  auto  contracts,  work- 
ers get  12  holidays.  Therefore,  yearly  hours 
effectively  worked:  2,080-96(12  x  8]  =  1,084. 

2.  Vacation  Pay  Allowance — Since  the 
worker  has  less  than  one  year  of  seniority  he 

does  not  qualify  for  paid  al}sence  allowance. 
His  hours  of  vacation  pay  allowance  averaged 
over  botirs  effectively  worked  are:  40/903  = 
.0403.*  The  cost  of  his  vacation  pay  averaged 
over  the  hours  worked  Is:  $4.83  x  .0403 
hours  =  $.19. 

3.  Holiday  Pay — Under  the  assumption  that 
the  worker  qualifies  for  only  0  holidays  in  his 
first  year,  the  cost  of  holiday  pay  averaged 
over  hours  effectively  worked  Is:  (9  days  x  8 
hours  X  $4.83)/l,984  hours  =  $.18. 

4.  Shift  Premium — Five  percent  of  shift 
premium  amounts  to  an  hotirly  cost  of: 
5%  X  $4.83  =  $.24. 

5.  Supplemental  Unemployment  Benefits — 
A  new  hire  is  not  credited  with  any  Credit 
Units  until  the  day  he  has  at  least  one  year 
of  seniority.  Therefore  the  hourly  cost  of  this 
benefit  is  zero. 

6.  Pensions — As  we  Bissume  the  new  worker 
will  be  laid  off  before  acquiring  vested  pen- 
sion rights,  we  estimate  the  coat  of  this  bene- 
fit to  the  corporation  at  zero. 

7.  Insurance — We  assume  expected  1973 
rates  for  hospital,  medical  and  prescription 
drug  expense  coverage.  The  average  hourly 
cost  of  these  benefits  (which  include  life  and 
accident  insurance)  for  a  worker  with  a 
family  is:  $.67. 

8.  Old-Age  and  Disability  Insurance  (Social 
Security) — The  employer  is  required  to  make 
a  contribution  of  6.2  percent  of  the  worker's 
earnings  up  to  $9,000  a  year.  Earnings  per 
hour  worked  (average  wage  plus  vacation  pay 


'This  assumption,  together  with  the  one 
regarding  length  of  hire,  assures  that  the 
worker  will  be  eligible  for  unemployment 
compensation,  and  that  his  last  employer 
(the  auto  company)  will  be  debited  first  with 
the  amount  of  U.C.  benefits  when  he  Is  laid 
off. 

*Thls  depends  strictly  upon  assumption 
(4)  In  Appendix  A.  stating  that  the  worker  Is 
rehired  d\irlng  at  least  13  weeks  and  at  most 
26  weeks.  If  he  worked  less  than  13  weeks,  he 
would  get  0  hours  of  pay  allowance;  if  he 
worked  more  than  26  weeks,  he  would  still 
get  40  hours,  spread  over  more  hours  worked. 
Thtis  the  relationship  above  only  holds  for 
the  assumed  range. 


plus  holiday  pay  plus  shift  premium) 
amount  to:  $4.83  +  $10  +  $.18  +  $.34  =  $6.44. 
Social  Sectu-lty  taxes  per  hour  worked  are: 
6J%  x$5.4  =  $.38.> 

0.  Federal  Unemployment  Insurance — ^The 
net  effective  FUTA  tax  rate  for  moat  employ- 
ers is  .5  percent,  and  the  taxable  wa^  base 
in  1072  U  $4,300.  Earnings  per  hour  as  In  (7) 
above  are  $6.44. 

(a)  If  the  worker  Is  hired  for  a  period 
roughly  equal  to  or  shorter  than  18  weeks, 
FUTA  taxes  per  hour  worked  are:  Ji%  x 
$5.44  =  $.03. 

(b)  If  the  worker  Is  hired  for  a  period 
longer  than  18  weeks,  FUTA  taxes  per  hour 
worked  decrease  as  the  length  of  his  work 
period  Increases.  At  26  weeks,  FUTA  taxes 
per  hour  worked  are  (.06%  x  $4,900) /002 
hours  =  $0.03. 

10.  Unemployment  Compensation — The  un- 
employed worker  receives  three  full  weeks  of 
benefits  for  every  four  credit  weeks  in  his 
base  year.  Given  the  size  of  his  family  and 
his  average  weekly  wage,  his  weekly  benefit 
rate  is  $73.  Distributing  the  cost  of  unem- 
ployment compensation  over  the  number  of 
hours  effectively  worked  and  allowing  for  the 
possibility  that  the  worker  may  find  another 
job,  we  have:  (53  weeks  x  %  credits  per 
week  X  $73)   x  80%/l,e84  hour8=$1.15. 

TABLE  «.— ESTIMATED  HOURLY  COSTS  OF  OVERTIME  VERSUS 
REHIRING  WORKERS-SELECTED  ITEMS-HOURLY  RATED 
AUTO  COMPANY  WORKERS,  1947-72  > 


1947 


1972 


Estimated  average  hourly  wage  rate  as  of 

Jan.  1.1972 $1.38  J4.83 

Wage  cost  if  overtime  is  worked: 

At  time  and  one-haH 2.06  «7.35 

Atdoubletime 2.75  «9.76 

Wage  cost  if  workers  are  rehired  and  then 
laid  ofl: 

Vacation  pay  altowarKe 11  .39 

Holiday  pay 03  .23 

Shift  premium 07  .24 

Supplemental  unemployment  benefits. ..      0  .74 

Pensions 0  .34 

Insurance 01  .67 

Social  security  taxes 01  .30 

Federal  unemployment  compensation )        «  I      >.03 

State  unemployment  compensation |  (      1.15 

Total 1.89  8.92 


'  See  app.  A  for  assumptions  underlying  this  table  and  app. 
B  for  an  explanation  of  each  item. 

'Includes  average  current  contribution  of  JO.IO  to  supple- 
mental unemployment  benefit  fund. 

■  Assumes  worker  is  rehired  for  18  weeks  or  less.  See  app.  B, 
par.  (10).  Item  (a). 


Appendix  A 

We  made  several  assumptions  In  con- 
structing the  1973  figures  In  the  attached 
table  and  took  various  facts  mto  considera- 
tion, as  follows: 

1.  Hourly  costs  of  benefits  like  vacation 
pay,  holiday  pay,  etc.,  are  averaged  over 
hours  worked,  i.e.,  they  decrease  with  over- 
time. However,  the  difference  between  labor 
costs  averaged  over  a  40-hour  week  and  costs 
averaged  over  a  40-hour  week  plus  overtime 
is  a  sn>all  proportion  of  overtime  costs  and 
has  been  disregarded  here.  It  should  be  kept 
in  mind  that  this  results  in  a  slight  over- 
statement of  overtime  coats,  since  the  same 
casts  averaged  over  more  than  40  hours 
worked  will  b«  less  than  the  cost  averaged 
over  40  hours. 

3.  We  assume  that  there  Is  no  shift  pre- 
mlimi  when  overtime  hours  are  worked. 
All  overtime  takes  place  as  part  of  a  single 
morning  shift.  In  the  same  way  we  assume 


s  This  figure  is  consistent  with  our  assump- 
tion regarding  length  of  recall.  If  the  worker 
were  recalled  for  a  period  which  eeana  him 
more  than  $9,000,  the  cost  of  Social  Security 
taxes  per  hour  worked  would  b«  lower  than 
$.28. 
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there  is  no  OTertlme  when  the  company 
recalls  w<M'keia  rather  than  scheduling  over- 
time. This  tends  to  understate  the  cost  of 
the  recall  prtlcy,  since  there  Is  probably 
■ome  emergency  overtime  in  any  case. 

3.  The  cost  of  Supplemental  Uneix4>loy- 
ment  Benefits  for  the  recalled  workers  is 
tjased  upon  the  amoimt  the  worker  is  even- 
tually expected  to  draw  from  the  Fund, 
as  computed  In  Appendix  B.  This  averages 
74  cents  per  hotir  worked.  It  Is  true  that 
the  rp^''''"""'  immediate  cost  to  the  com- 
pany Is  only  10  cents  per  'jour  contribution 
to  the  SUB  Fund,  but  If  the  worker  Is  later 
laid  off  and  draws  more  out  of  the  Fund 
than  was  contributed  on  his  behalf,  the  com- 
pany will  be  required  to  make  up  the  ex- 
cess payout  by  continuing  to  contribute 
longer  to  the  maximum  rate  for  the  remain- 
ing workers,  until  the  Fund  reaches  a  level 
at  which  the  contribution  falls  below  the 
mfiyiiniim. 

4.  The  recalled  worker  is  a  Michigan  resi- 
dent; he  is  married,  his  spouse  does  not  work 
and  they  have  one  child.  He  has  slightly 
over  two  years  of  service  and  had  been  on 
layoff  stattis  for  a  period  of  time  such  that 
his  only  vacation  credits  are  those  he  earns 
during  the  period  he  Is  recalled.  In  the 
meantime,  he  has  worked  for  at  least  one 
week  at  another  job.  He  is  recalled  for  a 
period  of  at  least  13  weeks  \  at  most  28 
weeks.  In  view  of  the  period  of  en^loyment, 
it  Is  also  assimied  that  he  receives  pay  in 
lieu  of  vacation  rather  than  vacation  time 
off.  We  assume  that  the  company  expects 
him  to  have  future  periods  of  employment 

with  it,  which  will  eventually  entitle  him  to 
vested  pension  rights. 

5.  For  every  recalled  worker  there  is  a  cor- 
responding Increase  in  the  afternoon  shift, 
and  therefore  a  shift  premium  payment 
equal  to  five  percent  of  the  average  base 
wage. 

6.  When  he  is  recalled,  the  worker  has 
exhausted  his  eligibility  for  unemployment 
compensation  and  for  Supplemental  Unem- 
ployment Benefits.  As  we  assume  he  will  be 
eventually  laid  off,  the  costs  of  unemploy- 
ment benefits  are  computed  by  charging  the 
amoucit  of  such  benefits  for  which  the 
worker  would  be  eligible  to  the  hours  he 
actually  works.  However,  we  have  assumed 
that  30  percent  of  the  layoff  time  is  repre- 
sented by  workers  who  find  other  jobs  or 
for  other  reasons  do  not  collect  unemploy- 
ment benefits.  For  the  other  80  percent  of 
layoff  time,  it  is  assumed  that  benefits  are 
coUected  for  the  fuU  period  of  eiigiblUty. 

The  1947  figures  shotild  be  regarded  as 
describing  a  benefit  structure  different  from 
the  present  one.  With  respect  to  vacation 
pay,  if  the  worker  was  employed  during  the 
week  of  July  3  or  laid  off  after  May  1,  he 
received  40  hours  pay.  If  laid  off  Isefore  May  1, 
he  had  to  work  76  percent  of  the  52  weeks  in 
the  period  July  1946-Jime  1947.  If  he  was 
ellglUe  for  a  vacation,  its  cost  would  average 

I  This  assumption,  together  with  the  one 
regarding  other  work  experience,  assures  that 
the  worker  will  be  eligible  for  unemployment 
compensation,  and  that  liU  last  employer 
(the  auto  company)  will  be  debited  first  with 
the  amount  of  U.C.  benefits  when  he  Is  again 
laid  off. 


out  at  $.05  per  hour  if  he  worked  26  weeks, 
or  $J1  per  hour  if  he  worked  13  weeks  (as 
shown  in  the  table).  With  req>ect  to  the 
ooet  of  tinemployment  compensation,  if  the 
worker  worked  leas  than  15  weeks  the  figure 
would  range  up  to  $.88  per  hour.  Otherwise 
the  figure  was  $.28  as  shown  in  the  table. 

Appendix  B 
A  worker  whose  characteristics  were  de- 
scribed in  Appendix  A  is  recalled  in  lieu  of 
scheduling  overtime  for  active  workers.  The 
average  hourly  costs  of  labor  for  such  worker 
were  computed  as  follows : 

1.  Hours  Effectively  Worked— There  are 
2080  hours  m  a  year  of  52  weeks  and  40  hours 
a  week.  Under  the  1970  auto  contracts, 
workers  get  12  paid  holidays.  Therefore,  year- 
ly, hours  effectively  worked:  3,080-96=1,984. 

2.  Vacation  Pay  Allowance — Since  the 
worker  has  two  years  of  service,  his  hours  of 
vacation  pay  allowance  averaged  over  hours 
effectively  worked  are:  80/993=. 0806.'  The 
cost  of  his  vacation  pay  averaged  over  hours 
worked  Is:  (80  hourBX$4.83)/993  hour8= 
$.39'. 

3.  Holiday  Pay— The  cost  of  hoUday  pay 
(13  days  a  year)  averaged  over  hours  effec- 
tively worked  U:  (13  daysXS  hoursX$4.83)/ 
1,984  hours=$.23.  It  is  assumed  that  if  he 
works  less  than  a  fuU  year  he  gets  only  a 
proportionate  number  of  paid  holidays,  so 
that  the  cost  per  hour  remains  the  same. 

4.  Shift  Premium — Five  percent  shift  pre- 
mitim  amotints  to  an  hourly  cost  of:  6% 
X    $4.83  =  $24. 

6.  Supplemental  Unemployment  Benefits- 
According  to  the  auto  contracts,  the  regular 
benefit  payable  to  an  eligible  employee  is  an 
amount  which,  when  added  to  his  state  ben- 
efit and  other  compensation,  will  equal  95 
percent  of  his  weekly  after-tax  pay  mlnxis 
$7.50.  For  each  week  of  work  he  earns  one- 
half  credit  (one  credit  Is  equal  to  one  week  of 
benefits).  The  amount  of  credits  per  hour 
worked  is:  (.5x52  weeks) /1,984  hours=.0131. 
The  average  weekly  wage  is:  $4.83x40  hour8= 
$193.20.  Weekly  federal,  state  and  local »,  and 
Social  Security  taxes  amount  to  $33.78.  The 
lald-off  worker  will  be  entitled  to  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  as  by  assumption  he  has 
worked  at  least  14  weeks  in  the  last  year. 
In  Michigan,  his  state  unemployment  benefit 
amounts  to  $73  a  week.  His  weekly  supple- 
mental unemployment  compensation  Is: 
($193.20-$33.78)X95%— $73.00-$7.60=$70.95. 
The  same  cost  averaged  over  hours  effectively 
worked  and  taking  into  consideration  the 
possibility  that  the  worker  may  find  another 
job  is:  $70.9Sx.0131  credits  per  hourx80%= 
$.74  •. 

6.  Pensions — We  have  assumed  that  the 
average  hourly  cost  of  this  benefit  has  in- 
creased by  $.03  due  to  30-and-out  provisions 
m  the  second  year  of  the  current  contract. 
This  Is  a  preliminary  estimate.  Average  hour- 
ly cost  of  pension:  $.34. 

7.  Insurance — We  asstmie  expected  1973 
rates  for  hospital,  medical  and  prescription 
drug  expexiae  coverage.  The  average  hourly 
cost  of  these  benefits  (which  include  life  and 
accident  insiirance)  for  a  worker  with  a  fam- 
Uy  U:  $.67. 

8.  Old-Age  and  Disability  Insurance  (Social 
Security) — According  to  the  1971  Amend- 
ment to  the  Social  Security  Act,  the  em- 


ployer Is  required  to  make  a  contribution  of 
6ii  percent  of  the  workers'  earnings  up  to 
$0,000  a  year.  Earnings  per  hour  worked  (av- 
erage wage  plus  holiday  pay  plus  vacation 
pay  plus  shift  premium)  amount  to:  $4.83  + 
$.89+$J23+$.34=$fi.69.  Social  Security  taxes 
per  hour  worked  are  5.2%  x  $5.69  =  $.30.» 

9.  Federal  Unemployment  Insurance — ^The 
net  effective  FUTA  tax  rate  for  most  em- 
ployers is  .6  percent,  and  the  taxable  wage 
base  in  1972  is  $4,300.  Earnings  per  hour  as 
in  (8)  above  are  $5.09. 

(a)  If  the  worker  is  rehired  for  a  period 
roughly  equal  to  or  shorter  than  18  weeks, 
FUTA  taxes  per  hour  worked  are:  0.6%  x 
$6.69  =  $.03. 

(b)  If  the  worker  is  rehired  for  a  period 
longer  than  18  weeks,  FUTA  tauces  per  hour 
worked  decrease  as  the  length  of  his  recall 
period  Increases.  At  26  weeks,  FUTA  taxes 
per  hour  worked  are:  (0.6%  x $4,200) /922 
hours=$.02. 

10.  Unemployment  Compensation — The 
unemployed  workers  receives  three  full  weeks 
of  benefits  for  every  foiw  credit  weeks  in 
his  base  year.  Given  the  size  of  his  family 
and  his  average  weekly  wage,  his  weekly 
benefit  rate  Is  $73.  Distributing  the  cost  of 
unemployment  compensation  over  the  ntmn- 
ber  of  hours  effectively  worked  and  allowing 
for  the  possibility  that  the  worker  may  find 
another  job,  we  have:  (52  weeks X%  credits 
per  weekx$73)  X80%/1,984  hour8=$1.16. 

rOOTNOTB 

»Thla  depends  strictly  upon  assumption 
(4)  in  Appendix  A,  stating  that  the  worker 
Is  rehired  during  at  least  13  weeks  and  at 

most  26  weeks.  If  he  worked  less  than  13 
weeks,  he  would  get  0  hours  of  pay  allow- 
ance; If  he  worked  more  than  26  weeks,  he 
would  still  get  80  hours,  spread  over  more 
hours  worked.  Thus  the  relationship  above 
only  holds  for  the  assumed  range. 

•If  the  worker  had  accumulated  vacation 
credits  by  working  off  and  on  for  the  com- 
pany before  being  recalled  for  the  present 
period,  his  vacation  pay  allowance  would 
be  higher.  For  example,  if  he  had  worked 
during  at  least  13  pay  periods  oefore  he 
would  be  entitled  to  80  hours  of  vacation 
pay  allowance  provided  the  length  of  the 
recall  period  is  at  least  13  weeks,  as  assumed. 
Then,  the  hourly  cost  of  his  vacation  pay 
would  be:  $386.40/992  hours=$.39  if  he  Is  re- 
called for  26  weeks;  $386.40/496  hours =$.78 
if  he  Is  recalled  for  13  weeks. 

*  This  is  an  average  figure  for  the  State  of 
Michigan. 

♦  The  worker  who  has  at  least  one  year  of 
seniority  gets  Guaranteed  Annual  Income 
Credit  Units  under  the  Supplemental  Unem- 
ployment Benefits  plan.  It  is  difficult  to  pro- 
duce an  average  figure  for  this  benefit  unless 
very  strict  assximptlons  about  length  and 
time  of  recall  are  made.  The  omission  re- 
sults in  an  understatement  of  average  hourly 
SUB  costs,  but  on  the  other  band  there  is 
probably  an  overstatement  In  assuming  that 
80  percent  of  l>enefit  ellgibllty  Is  completely 
used  up. 

'This  figure  Is  consistent  with  our  as- 
sumption regarding  length  of  recall.  If  the 
worker  were  recalled  for  a  period  which  earns 
him  more  than  $9,000,  then  the  cost  of  Social 
Security  taxes  per  hour  worked  would  be 
lower  than  $.30. 


TABLE  9.-U.S.  CAR  AND  TRUCK  PRODUCTION  BY  MAKER-1965-71 


Year 


Total 


GM 


Fofd       Chrysler 


AMC 


Cars- 

IMS 9,329.104  4,949.408  2,565,776 

IMS 8,598,917  4,448,634  2,425.442 

19S7 7,406,788  4,117,810  1,696,224 

198$ 8,»43.031  4.592,077  2.396,924 

|9$9 8,219,463  4,421,002  2,163.109 

1970 6,545,908  2.979,187  2,017.152 

1971 8,578,314  4,853,007  2,176,332 


1,467,553 
1,445,616 
1,363.696 
1,585,591 
1,392,454 
i.  273, 459 
1,313,306 


346,367 
279,225 
229,058 
268,439 
242,898 
276,110 
235,669 


Year 


Total 


6M 


Ford        Chryslar 


•  AMC 


'""Jfe 1.785,109 

1966 1,764,337 

1967 1,585.481 

1968 1,950,713 

196S 1,683,099 

1970 1,716.749 

1971 2.073,174 


756.396 

547,427 

143,452 

337.834 

748.711 

526.408 

153,139 

336,079 

680.322 

426,619 

141,865 

336,675 

828.978 

623,272 

173.768 

324.684 

833,874 

639.948 

165.133 

324.144 

612,719 

626,585 

178.584 

229,861 

911,439 

628,145 

204.766 

328,824 

I  Indudes  AMC's  Jeep. 


Source:  Ward's  Automotive  Year  Book;  Ward's  Antomotiv*  Reports. 
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TABLE  10.-PROOUCTION  WOf  KER 


Month 


1965 


1966 


1967 


CS 


Jinutry 648.3  677.6  670.7  676.2  724.0  697.2 

February 648.6  685.5  661.7  67r.8  714.8  609.8 

Mirch 655.5  687.7  654.0  611.2  711.0  684.3 

April 657.6  684.0  631.1  6il.O  690.0  672.7 

Mi)f 664.0  689.7  646.2  «).9  671.9  676.0 

Jun* 669.3  684.5  649.0  6^1.6  719.0  680.5 


'  Preliminary. 


EZFLANATORT    NOTX 


April  27,  1972 

EMPLOYMENT,  MOTOR  VEHICUS  AND  EQUIPMENT  INDUSTRY-JANUARY  1965  TO  DECEMBER  1971 
II  n  tliouMndil 


1969 


1970 


1971 


680.7 
676.5 
678.1 
674.9 
697.0 
696.8 


Month 


1965 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


July 651.1  608.1  S67.0  674.2  651.4 

Auiust 560.4  518.0  534.0  535.9  697.9 

September §27.7  692.1  574.9  704.3  738.4 

October 687.1  702.1  576.8  714.4  738.5 

November 696.4  709.6  670.7  7117  727.1 

December 6*5.9  704.2  686.8  725.8  7217 


603.4 
574.8 
688.4 
397.5 
385.8 
67M 


623.1 
631.5 
6S7.8 
689.5 
693.4 
•682.0 


Source:  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistia. 


THX    DECKEASINC    KITKCTIVXNESS    OF    THK    T]  tCK 
AKD  ONE-HALJ*  PROV18ION  AS  A  DETXRKKNT1TO 

ovERTiMi — rwatfx  txvan  costs 

The  faster  growth  of  fringe  benefits  tl  an 
of  wages  since  1938  has  shifted  the  balance 
In  the  coats  that  employers  weigh  when  le- 
cldlng  between  overtime  and  an  increase  In 
their  number  of  employees. 

The  fringe  benefits  in  question  are  those 
whose  costs  vary  with  the  number  of  work- 
ers employed  (or  laid  off)  rather  than  with 
the  overtime  hours  worked.  Most  frt  ige 
benefit  costs  are  fixed  or  have  a  fixed  m  ix- 
Imum  (e.g.  Social  Security  and  unempi  >y- 
ment  insurance)  or  are  based  on  stral  {ht 
time  hours  only.  They  arise  out  of  legislat  Ion 
and  collective  bargaining.  The  legislated 
fringe  benefits  Include  Social  Security  (ta  les 
for  which  are  much  higher  than  in  19 18) 
and  unemployment  compensation.  Am(  mg 
the  negotiated  fringe  benefits  are  paid  ra- 
catlons,  paid  holidays,  supplementary  p<  n- 
slons,  life  Insurance,  sickness  and  accldi  nt 
insurance,  hospltal-medlcal-surgical  insi  ir- 
ance.  and  supplemental  unemployment  bei  e- 
flts  (SUB).  Negotiated  fringe  benefits  of 
these  types  were  either  totally  non-exist4  nt 
in  1938.  or,  insofar  as  production  work<  irs 
were  concerned,  negligible  in  their  coven  ^ 
and  cost. 

In  1938  employee  remuneration  consist  id 
almost  exclusively  of  cash  wages  and  salar  es 
with  the  straight-time  earnings  of  prod\J  c- 
tlon  workers  in  manufacturing  averagt  tg 
$.62  per  hour.  Thus,  given  the  time  and  ons- 
half  requirement,  on  the  average  an  ei  i- 
ployer  was  required  to  pay  $.93  an  hour  f  >r 
each  hour  of  overtime. 

Employer  payments  for  Social  Security  ai  d 
fringe  benefits  at  the  time  amounted  '  o 
only  5  percent  of  the  hourly  rates  of  such 
workers;  however,  since  1938  employer  pay- 
ments for  supplementary  benefits  have  li  - 
creased  and  today  average  25.1  percent  of 
such  wage  rates.  Overtime  payments  howeve  r, 
are,  for  the  most  part,  based  on  cash  wagi  b 
only. 

During  World-  War  I  legal  restrictions  o  i 
wage  increases  resulted  in  the  substitutloi 
of  fringe  benefit  increases  for  cash  wage  ic  - 
creases — a  trend  which  continued  after  thB 
war  even  though  a  labor  surpltos  existed.  Th  b 
practice  further  eroded  the  overtim » 
premium  as  a  deterrent  to  excessive  overtinv  . 

By  1962  hourly  earnings  had  increased  t } 
$2.31  an  hour  and  fringe  benefits  to  $.!  7 
an  hour. 

In  1962  an  employer  was  paying  $2.88  fc  r 
a  straight-time  hour  ($2.31  in  cash  &  $.8  7 
in  fringes)  and  $3.47  an  hour  for  overtime 
to  production  workers  in  manufacturing—  a 
premium  overtime  rate  of  \y^  the  stralgtiC 

time  rate. 

By  September  1970,  hourly  earnings  ha  I 
increased  to  $3.29  an  hour  and  fringe  benefit  i 
to  25.1  %  of  basic  wages,  or  $.82  an  hour.  1 1 
the  average,  therefore,  in  1970  an  employe  r 
was  paying  $4.21  an  hour  ($3.29  In  cash  an  1 
$.82  in  fringes)  for  a  straight  time  hour  an  1 
$4.93  an  hour  for  an  overtime  hour,  or  on]  j 
1.15  times  as  much  for  an  overtime  hour  is 
for  a  straight  time  hour. 

The  Increase  in  fringe  benefit  costs  has  th\  b 
cut  the  effectiveness  of  the  time  and  on«  - 
half  premium  for  overtime  by  40-60  percen  . 


FEDERAL  COURT  JURISDICTION 
ACT  OP  1971— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT     NO.     11  SB 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.) 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
submitting  today  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence an  amendment  to  S.  1876.  the  Fed- 
eral Court  Jurisdiction  Act  of  1971. 

The  American  Law  Institute  proposed 
certain  procedural  refinements  in  three- 
Judge  court  proceedings  to  eliminate  a 
number  of  Jurisdictional  questions  and  to 
allow  these  courts  to  function  more 
smoothly.  These  proposals,  first  pre- 
sented in  1966,  are  embodied  in  8.  1876 
as  the  proposed  sections  1374-76  of  title 
28. 

However,  since  those  proposals  on 
three-judge  courts  were  first  advanced. 
Judicial  and  scholarly  thinking  has  sug- 
gested that  mere  refinement  of  procedure 
may  not  be  sufficient.  Rather,  the  Judi- 
cial Conference  has  recommended  the 
elimination  of  three-judge  courts  in  suits 
challenging  the  constitutionality  of 
State  or  Federal  laws  except  where  ex- 
pressly required  by  act  of  Congress.  The 
Judicial  Conference  proposal  is  currently 
embodied  in  HJR.  3805. 

In  response  to  the  recommendation  of 
the  Judicial  Conference,  It  is  proposed  to 
amend  S.  1876.  While  this  amendment  is 
intended  to  accomplish  the  same  objec- 
tive as  H.R.  3805— the  elimination  of 
three-judge  courts  in  constitutional  liti- 
gation—it is  believed  that  the  specific 
procedures  employed  in  the  Senate  ver- 
sion will  be  more  effective  in  removing 
the  burden  on  the  courts. 

It  may  be  helpful  in  evaluating  this 
amendment  to  S.  1876  and  comparing  it 
to  HJa.  3805  to  explain  the  functioning 
of  the  present  law  and  its  effects  on 
couits  and  litigants. 

THE    PRESENT    LAW 

Under  current  law,  a  Federal  district 
court  may  not  grant  an  injimction  re- 
straining the  enforcement  of  a  State  or 
Federal  statute  on  the  ground  of  its  un- 
constitutionality unless  the  application 
for  the  injimction  has  been  heard  and 
determined  by  three  Judges,  instead  of 
the  usual  single  Judge  court.  This  is  re- 
quired by  sections  2281  and  2282  ol  title 

28,  United  States  Code.  Decrees  of  three- 
judge  courts  granting  or  denying  an  in- 
junction are  appealable  directly  to  the 
Supreme  Court  under  section  1253  of 
title  28,  while  most  single  Judge  district 
court  judgments  are  appealed  to  the  cir- 
cuit court  of  appeals,  with  further  re- 
view in  the  discretion  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

This  extraordinary  procedure  was 
originally  designed  to  protect  State  and 
Federal  legislative  programs  from  hasty 


invalidation.  It  was  felt  that  the  com- 
bined wisdom  and  maturity  of  three 
Judges,  including  one  circuit  court  Judge, 
would  guarantee  a  more  careful  finding 
of  the  facts  and  deliberation  on  the  is- 
sues before  a  statute  was  enjoined.  How- 
ever, the  three-Judge  court  procedure, 
initiated  in  response  to  particular  prob- 
lems of  the  earlier  part  of  the  century, 
has  recently  been  termed  by  one  scholar, 
"the  single  worst  feature  in  the  Federal 
Judicial  system  as  we  have  it  today."  It 
has  imposed  a  considerable  burden  on 
the  Federal  courts  and  has  provided  a 
constant  source  of  uncertainty  and  pro- 
cedural pitfalls  for  litigants.  It  Is  fre- 
quently difficult  to  summon  a  second  dis- 
trict Judge  and  a  Judge  of  the  court  of 
api>eals  without  delaying  other  vital  Ju- 
dicial work.  The  direct  appeal  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  is  contrary  to  the  general 
scheme  giving  the  Court  substantial  con- 
trol over  its  own  docket.  It  is  immensely 
difficult  to  know  when  a  case  comes 
within  the  statutes  requiring  three 
judges,  and  it  is  even  more  difficult  to 
know  which  court  has  Jurisdiction  over 
appeals  of  decisions  involving  the  con- 
vening or  refusal  to  convene  a  three- 
judge  court. 

The  number  of  these  burdensome  .hear- 
ings and  appeals  is  on  the  Increase. 
From  fiscal  years  1963  to  1971,  three- 
judge  court  hearings  increased  from  129 
to  318,  or  147  percent,  but  from  1969  to 
1971  alone  the  increase  was  103  or  60 
percent.  During  the  1970-71  Supreme 
Court  term,  direct  appeals  from  three- 
Judge  courts  constituted  34  of  the  151 
cases  argued — more  than  22  percent. 

PROPOSE)    AMENDMENT    TO    S.     1876 

The  proposed  amendment  to  S.  1876 
would  do  away  with  this  burdensome 
procedure  by  eliminating  three-Judge 
courts  in  all  constitutional  cases  except 
those  involving  reapportionment.  It  is 
felt  that  because  of  the  importance  of 
these  cases,  they  should  continue  to  be 
heard  by  three  Federal  judges.  In  ad- 
dition, the  legislation  does  not  affect 
three-Judge  courts  required  by  other 
special  congressional  enactment:  that  is, 
for  certain  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission orders,  and  imder  the  Expe- 
diting Act,  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act, 

and  the  1965  Voting  Rights  Act. 

The  interests  of  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral Governments  in  suits  challenging 
the  constitutionality  of  their  laws  will 
be  protected  by  means  other  than  three- 
judge  trial  courts,  and  the  appeals  pro- 
cedure in  such  cases  will  be  brought  in 
line  with  that  in  other  Federal  court 
csises. 

Adequate  procedures  for  safeguarding 
Federal  laws  have  already  been  raacted. 
If  a  suit  attacking  the  constitutionality 
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of  a  law  of  OoDgress  is  Instituted,  the 
United  States  may  intervene  as  a  party 
under  current  section  2403,  title  28. 
United  States  Code.  Should  the  district 
court  Invalidate  the  law  as  unconstitu- 
tional, any  party  to  the  suit  may  appeal 
the  decision  directly  to  the  Supreme 
Court  under  section  1252.  title  28  United 
States  Code. 

If  the  constitutionality  of  a  State  law 
is  challenged,  the  proposed  amend- 
ment would  allow  the  State  to  intervene 
as  a  party.  Should  the  State  law  be  in- 
validated, the  State  has  a  right  of  ap- 
peal to  the  circuit  court  of  appeals,  under 
section  1291,  title  28  United  States  Code. 
If  the  court  of  appeals  decision  Is  unfa- 
vorable to  the  State,  review  of  the  Fed- 
eral question  may  be  had  in  the  Supreme 
Court  by  appeal  under  section  1254(2), 
tiUe  28,  United  States  Code. 

COMPABISON    OF    AMENDMENT   TO    S.    1878    TO 
Ha.   3808 

While  the  basic  theory  of  amendment 
No.  1169  and  its  House  counterpart,  HJl. 
3805,  is  the  same — the  elimination  of 
three- judge  courts  in  suits  challenging 
the  constitutionality  of  State  or  Federal 
laws — the  bills  differ  in  one  major  re- 
spect. HJl.  3805  would  amend  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  by  adding  a  new 
section  1259.  This  section  would  permit 
direct  appeals  from  district  court  de- 
cisions enjoining  State  as  well  as  Federal 
laws  as  imconstitutional,  provided  the 
attorney  general  of  the  government  in- 
volved filed  a  statement  that  immediate 
consideration  of  the  appeal  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  was  "of  general  public  im- 
portance in  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice." The  Supreme  Court  would  have 
the  discretion  to  dispose  of  the  case  on 
the  merits  or  remand  the  case  to  the 
court  of  appeals.  On  the  other  hand, 
amendment  No.  1169  relies  on  the  exist- 
ing procedures  for  appeal  of  such  deci- 
sions, and  extends  section  2403,  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  to  safeguard  the 
States  interests  by  allowing  State  inter- 
vention in  suits  challenging  State  laws.  It 
is  felt  that  the  appeals  methods  of 
amendment  No.  1169  are  preferable  to 
those  of  H.R.  3805:  it  relies  on  the  famil- 
iar, existing  procedure;  it  allows  speedy, 
final  decisions  where  necessary:  and  it 
avoids  the  awkward  procedure  of  direct 
appeal  of  all  decisions  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  with  the  possibility  of  subsequent 
remand  to  the  court  of  appeals. 

CONCLTTSION 

The  elimination  of  the  Jurisdictional 
Intricacies  of  three-Judge  court  cases 
proposed  in  this  amendment  to  S.  1876 
will  be  beneficial  to  litigants  who  are  now 
puzzled  as  to  what  kind  of  court  their 
claim  requires.  It  should  end  many  friv- 
olous but  colorable  disputes  over  Jurisdic- 
tional questions.  It  will  allow  for  a  more 
effective  use  of  judicial  time  and  more 
efficient  judicial  administration.  The 
courts  then  will  be  free  to  focus  on  the 
merits  of  the  controversy — the  purpose 
for  which  they  are  created — to  the  ulti- 
mate benefit  of  all  our  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  acknowledge 
the  suggestions  of  Prof.  Charles  A. 
Wright  of  the  University  of  Texas  Law 
School  in  preparing  this  amendment,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

AMENDMENT  NO.   1169 

On  page  40,  beginning  with  line  12,  strike 
out  through  line  13  on  page  42  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 
"I  1374.  Three-Judge  court;    when  required 

"A  district  court  of  three  Judges  shall  be 
convened  when  otherwise  required  by  Act 
of  Congress,  or  when  an  action  is  filed  seek- 
ing Congressional  reappcHrtionment  or  the 
reapportionment  of  any  State-wld«  legisla- 
tive body. 

"{  1376.  Three-Judge  court;  composition;  pro- 
cedure 

"In  any  action  or  proceeding  i«qtared  by 
Act  of  Congress  or  Section  1374  of  this  title 
to  be  heard  and  determined  by  a  district 
court  of  three  Judges,  the  composition  and 
procedure  of  the  court,  except  as  otherwise 
provided  by  law,  shall  be  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  district  judge  to  whom  the  ap- 
plication for  injunction  or  other  relief  is 
presented  shall  constitute  one  member  of 
such  court.  On  the  filing  of  the  application, 
he  shall  Immediately  notify  the  chief  judge 
of  the  circuit,  who  shaU  designate  two  other 
Judges,  at  least  one  of  whom  shall  be  a 
circuit  judge.  Such  judges  shaU  serve  as 
m«nber8  of  the  court  to  hear  and  deter- 
mine the  action  or  proceeding. 

"(b)  In  any  such  case  In  which  an  ap- 
pUcation  for  a  preliminary  injunction  is 
made,  the  district  Judge  to  whom  the  ap- 
plication is  made  may,  at  any  time,  grant 
a  temporary  restraining  order  to  prevent  Ir- 
reparable damage.  The  order,  unless  previous- 
ly revoked  by  the  district  judge,  shall  remain 
in  force  only  untU  the  hearing  and  deter- 
mination by  the  full  court.  It  shall  contain 
a  specific  finding,  bctsed  upon  evidence  sub- 
mitted to  such  judge  and  identified  by  ref- 
erence thereto,  that  specified  irreparable 
damage  will  result  If  the  order  Is  not  granted. 

"(c)  In  any  such  case  the  ^>pIlcatlon 
shall  be  given  precedence  and  assigned  for 
a  hearing  at  the  earliest  practicable  day.  Two 
judges  must  concur  In  granting  the  appli- 
cation. 

"(d)  Any  one  of  the  three  judges  of  the 
court  may  perform  all  functions,  conduct  all 
proceedings  except  the  trial,  and  enter  all 
orders  required  or  i>ermltted  by  the  rules 
of  civil  procedure.  A  single  Judge  shall  not 
iqipolnt  a  master  or  order  a  reference,  or 
hear  and  determine  any  application  for  a 
preliminary  injunction  or  motion  to  vacate 
the  same,  or  f^inmiM  the  action,  or  enter  a 
summary  or  final  judgement.  The  action  of 
a  single  judge  shall  be  reviewable  by  the 
full  court  at  any  time  before  final  hearing. 

On  page  69,  between  lines  9  and  — ,  Insert 
the  following: 

(k)  Section  2403  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code  is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  the  subsection  "(a)"  im- 
mediately before  "In"  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection : 

"(b)  In  any  action,  suit  or  proceeding  in 
a  court  of  the  United  States  to  which  a 
State  or  any  agency,  oflicer  or  employee 
thereof  is  not  a  party,  wherein  the  consti- 
tutionality of  any  statute  of  that  State  af- 
fecting the  public  interest  is  drawn  m  ques- 
tion, the  court  shall  certify  such  fact  to  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  State,  and  shall 
pemlt  the  State  to  Intervene  for  presentation 
of  evidence,  If  evidence  la  otherwise  admis- 
sible m  the  case,  and  for  argfument  on  the 
question  of  constitutionality.  The  State 
shall,  subject  to  the  applicable  provisiona  of 
law,  have  all  the  rights  of  a  party  and 
be  subject  to  all  liabilities  of  a  party  as  to 
court  costs  to  the  extent  necessary  for  a 
proper  presentation  of  the  facts  and  law 
relating  to  the  question  of  constitutionality." 

On  page  69,  line  10,  strike  out  "(k)"  and 
insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "(1) ". 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 

AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT  NO.  BB9 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Church,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  'Mr.  Sparkman). 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Boccs) , 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF),  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits),  and  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Eastland)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  amendment  No.  999,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
1),  to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
increase  benefits  and  Improve  eligibility 
and  computation  methods  under  the 
OASDI  program,  to  make  improvements 
in  the  medicare,  medicaid,  and  maternal 
and  child  health  programs  with  em- 
phasis on  improvements  in  their  operat- 
ing effectiveness,  to  replace  the  existing 
Federal-State  public  assistance  programs 
with  a  F^ederal  program  of  adult  assist- 
ance and  a  Federal  program  of  benefits 
to  low-income  famiUes  with  children  with 
incentives  and  requirements  for  employ- 
ment and  training  to  improve  the  capac- 
ity for  emplosmaent  of  monbers  of  such 
families,  and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    1074 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Case,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schweik- 
ER)  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel)  were  added  as  cosponsors  cf 
amendment  No.  1074,  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed to  the  bill  (S.  3108).  to  authorize 
appropriations  during  the  fiscal  year  1973 
for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles, 
naval  vessels,  tracked  combat  vehicles, 
torpedoes,  and  other  weapons. 

AMENDMENT   NO.  107S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Case,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schweik- 
ER)  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
amendment  No.  1075,  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed to  the  bill  (S.  3200)  to  amend  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act,  as 
amended,  in  order  to  extend  the  authori- 
zation for  appropriations. 

AMENDMENT  NO.    1103 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph) ,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pastore),  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Hughes),  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Amendment  No.  1103,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
1).  supra. 

NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  CERTAIN 
BILLS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Subcommittee  aa 
Securities  of  the  Ccunmittee  aa.  Ranking. 

Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  will  hold 

hearings  on  the  bUls,  S.  2551,  S.  3297,  and 
S.  3412,  relating  to  the  clearance  and  set- 
tlement of  securities  transactioiis. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  on  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  May  9, 10,  and 
11,  1972.  and  will  begin  at  10  ajn.  each 
day  In  room  5302,  new  Senate  Office 
BuUdlng. 

Persons  wishing  to  testify  or  to  submit 
written  statements  in  connection  with 
these  bills  are  requested  to  contact  Mr. 
Kenneth  D.  Stephens,  Subcommittee  on 
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Securities,    Room    512,    Senate 
Washington,  D.C.  20510;  telephone 
9150. 


Ai  nex. 
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NOnCE  OF  HEARINO  ON 
NOMINATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President  I  fcpish 
to  announce  that  the  Commltte<  on 
Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affair^  will 
hold  a  hearing  on  the  nomination  of 
Mary  Hamilton,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a  n^em- 
ber  of  the  Price  Commission. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  on  Tuekday, 
May  2,  1972,  and  will  commence  ut  10 
a.m.  in  room  5302,  New  Senate  Office 
Building. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  S.  33  07 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  oi  be- 
half of  the  Subcommittee  on  Fe  leral 
Charters,  Holidays,  and  Celebratiois  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  I  d  »sire 
to  give  notice  that  a  public  hearing  has 
been  scheduled  for  Tuesday,  May  I,  at 
10  ajn.  in  room  1318,  New  Senate  Cfflce 
Building.  The  hearing  will  seek  infoi  tna- 
tion  on  S.  3307,  a  bill  to  amend  the  ,  oint 
resolution  establishing  the  Amer  can 
Revolution  Bicentennial  Commissioi  . 

Any  person  desiring  to  appear  and  give 
testimony  should  contact  the  sub<  om- 
mittee  in  room  2226.  New  Senate  Qfflce 
Building  before  that  date. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  3en 
ator  from  Arkansas   (Mr.  McClbi£an) 
and  myself,  chairman. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  tTHE 
STATUS  OP  COMPETITION  AND 
ROLE  OF  SMALL  BUSINESS  IN 
GOVERNMENT  PROCUREMENl  OF 
DRUGS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  rish 
to  announce  that  the  Subcommltte '  on 
Monopoly  of  the  Select  Committer  on 
Small  Business  will  resume  its  hear  ngs 
on  competitive  problems,  the  role  of  si  nail 
business,  the  efficiency  and  econom;'  of 
Federal  agencies  and  departments  iri  the 
procurement  and  use  of  drugs. 

The  hearings  wIU  be  held  on  Mjy  9 
and  10,  1972,  in  room  318,  Caucus  R<  om, 
of  the  Old  Senate  Office  Building  skirt- 
ing at  10  a.m.  each  day. 


the 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS 

Mr.    RIBICOFP.    Mr.    President, 
Subcommittee  on  Executive  Reorganiza- 
tion and  Government  Research  of 
Committee  on   Government  Operat 
will  continue  hearings  on  titles  I 
of  S.  3419,  the  Consumer  Safety  __ 
1972,  next  Tuesday  and  Wednesday. 
2  and  3,  in  room  3302,  New  Senate 
floe  Building  at  10  a.m. 
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NOTICE  OP  HEARING  ON 
NOMINATIONS 


be- 


Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  or 
half  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici  ary 
I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public  h  lar 


ing  has  been  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
May  4,  1972,  at  10:30  ajn..  in  room  2228, 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the  fol- 
lowing nominations : 

James  M.  Bums,  of  Oregon,  to  be  a 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  District  of 
Oregon,  vice  Gus  J.  Solomon,  retired. 

Otto  R.  Skopil,  Jr.,  of  Oregon,  to  be  a 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  District  of 
Oregon,  vice  Alfred  T.  Goodwin,  elevated. 

At  the  indicated  time  smd  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  perti- 
nent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan)  ; 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska)  and  myself  as  chairman. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  H.R.  13752 
PROVIDING  FOR  THE  INTERIM  LI- 
CENSING OF  CERTAIN  THERMAL 
ELECTRIC  GENERATING  PLANTS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  statement  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson)  announcing  a  hearing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statxmkmt  bt  Sknatoh  Jackson 

On  Friday.  April  28,  1073,  tbe  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  has 
scheduled  a  hearing  to  receive  testimony  on 
H.R.  13753,  amending  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1969  to  provide  few 
the  Interim  licensing  of  the  operation  of  cer- 
tain thermal  electric  generating  plants  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  hearing  will  convene  at  10  a.m.  in 
room  3110  of  the  New  Senate  Office  BuUdlng 
to  receive  testimony  from: 

James  R.  Schleslnger,  Chairman,  Atomic 
Energy  Ckimmlsslon. 

Dr.  Gordon  MacDonald,  Member,  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality. 

John  R.  Quarlee,  Jr.,  Assistant  Administra- 
tor for  Enforcement  and  Oeneral  Council,  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency. 

William  B.  McOulre,  Chairman,  National 
Electric  Reliability  CouncU  and  accompanied 
by  Jack  J.  Kearney,  Edtson  Electric  Institute. 

Anthony  z.  RoUman  on  behalf  of  Sierra 
Club,  EInvlronmental  Action,  Environmental 
Policy  Onter,  Friends  of  tbe  Earth,  and  Un- 
ion of  Concerned  Scientists. 

Other  affected  parties  are  Invited  to  sub- 
mit statements  for  the  Rbcobd  which  will 
remain  open  untu  May  6,  1972. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  FEDERAL 
COURT  JURISDICTION 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee's Subcommittee  on  Improvements 
in  Judicial  Machinery.  I  wish  to  an- 
noimce  that  hearings  will  be  held  for  the 
consideration  of  S.  1878,  the  Federal 
Court  Jurisdiction  Act  of  1972. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  on  May  2.  3. 
and  4  in  room  2228.  New  Senate  Office 
Building,  beginning  at  10  a.m.  each  day. 

On  May  2  and  3,  testimony  will  be  re- 
ceived involving  the  United  States  as  a 
party. 

Those  who  wish  to  testify  or  submit  a 
statement  for  Inclusion  In  the  record 


should  communicate  as  soon  as  possible 
with  the  Subcommittee  on  Improvements 
In  Judicial  Machinery,  6306  New  Senate 
Office  Building. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINa 
ON  NOMINATION 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public  hear- 
ing has  been  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
May  4.  1972.  at  10:30  a.m.,  in  room  2228. 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the  fol- 
lowing nomination: 

Norm  C.  Roettger.  Jr.,  of  Florida,  to  be 
a  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  Southern 
District  of  Florida,  vice  Ted  Cabot,  de- 
ceased. 

At  the  Indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons Interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  per- 
tinent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan)  ; 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  iMr.  Hrus- 
ka) and  myself  as  chairman. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


SUPPORT  FOR  PRESIDENT  NIXON'S 
POSITIONS 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  record  my  strong  support  for  the  po- 
sitions which  President  Nixon  outlined 
In  his  report  to  the  American  people 
last  night. 

He  has  reaffirmed  oiu*  longstanding 
willingness  to  pursue  constructive  nego- 
tiations for  a  political  termination  of  the 
current  hostilities.  At  the  same  time  he 
has  set  to  rest  any  questions  as  to  our 
Intention  to  continue  to  poimd  the  mili- 
tary targets  In  North  Vietnam  which  are 
supporting  and  supplying  the  current 
massive  Invasion  of  the  South  until  such 
time  as  the  invading  North  Vietntimese 
divisions  are  withdrawn  from  South 
Vietnam. 

I  can  think  of  no  more  effective  way 
to  persuade  Hanoi  to  abandon  its  dreams 
of  a  military  conquest  and  to  turn  in- 
stead to  good  faith  negotiations  than  for 
us  to  maintain  these  military  pressures 
against  the  North. 

I  can  think  of  no  action  better  de- 
signed to  maintain  the  credibility  of 
American  alliances  In  Asia  and  else- 
where than  this  firmness  on  the  Presi- 
dent's part  In  the  face  of  the  political 
pressures  of  an  election  year.  If  any 
more  proof  were  needed,  the  President's 
statement  last  night  makes  it  absolutely 
clear  that  a  withdrawal  of  American 
forces  piu^uant  to  the  policy  of  Vlet- 
namization  is  not  tantamount  to  the 
abandonment  of  an  ally. 

The  fact  that  we  should  announce  at 
this  time  the  withdrawal  of  an  addi- 
tional 20,000  Americans  from  Viet- 
nam— more  than  a  third  of  those 
still  stationed  there — is  In  Itself  excel- 
lent news  because  of  the  confidence 
which  it  reflects  In  the  success  of  the 
Vietnamization  program.  Critics  of  that 
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program  tend  to  ignore  the  facts  which 
demonstrate  that  success. 

All  we  need  do  is  to  look  back  to  the 
Tet  offensive  In  the  spring  of  1968  to  see 
bow  well  the  South  Vietnamese  have 
learned  to  defend  themselves  on  the 
ground.  At  that  time,  more  than  500,000 
Americans  were  statlcmed  in  T^etnam. 
and  they  bore  the  major  burden  of  turn- 
ing back  the  savage  attacks  which  had 
been  unleashed  by  the  North  Vietnamese. 
Yet  we  lost  far  more  groimd  in  the  first 
few  weeks  of  those  offensives  than  the 
South  Vietnamese  have  yet  lost  since  the 
North  Vietnamese  crossed  the  DMZ  In 
force. 

To  me,  what  is  surprising  is  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  have  not  suffered 
larger  reverses;  and  in  the  probable 
event  that  the  highly  trained,  superbly 
equipped  North  Vietnamese  divisions 
will  here  and  there  capture  some  im- 
portant objectives.  I  trust  that  the  Pres- 
ident's critics  will  exhibit  the  prudence 
to  withhold  the  announcement  of  a  deci- 
sive victory  for  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  decisive  defeat  for  the  American 
policy  of  Vietnamization  until  all  the  re- 
turns are  in.  Just  as  the  Communists 
were  ultimately  routed  from  Hue  and 
other  cities  they  had  seized  in  the  1968 
offenses,  so  have  we  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  in  good  time  they  will  be  forced 
to  give  up  the  territories  now  seized  by 
them. 

This  American,  and  I  suspect  millions 
upon  millions  in  Southeast  and  Eastern 
Asia  as  well,  sleep  a  little  bit  better  at 
night  knowing  that  we  have  as  our  Com- 
mander in  Chief  a  man  with  the  firm- 
ness and  the  judgment  to  meet  the  Com- 
munist offensive  as  the  President  has 
done. 

COMPETITION  IN  THE  AIRLINE 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  regulation 
of  natural  monopoly  industries  is  a  com- 
plex and  trying  task.  It  may — in  fact — ^be 
an  impossibility  due  to  the  marked  ten- 
dency for  the  regulators  to  become  regu- 
lated by  the  regulated. 

The  problem  of  how  to  cope  with  regu- 
lated industries  has  perplexed  a  number 
of  us  in  this  body  for  some  time. 

In  fact,  twice  the  majority  leader  (Mr. 
Mansfield)  has  introduced  proposed 
legislation  which  would  abolish  one  such 
agency — the  ICC — ^because  he  feels  it 
serves  the  coimtry  so  poorly.  Several  of 
us  have  announced  that  we  agree  the 
idea  deserves  serioiis  consideration. 

Today  my  concern  returns  to  another 
agency  which  has  troubled  me  by  its  ac- 
tions for  the  past  few  years — the  CAB. 

Many  Senators  may  recall  the  high- 
lights of  last  year's  chapter  in  the  history 
of  the  CAB.  It  was  the  tail  end  of  the 
recession,  and  many  airlines — cost  plus 
entities — were  in  the  red.  The  CAB  had 
several  ideas  of  how  to  alleviate  that 
situation.  However,  most  of  them  were 
aimed  at  the  target  that  seems  so  to 
trouble  the  airlines  themselves — the  last 
few  vestiges  of  competition  left  In  the  in- 
dustry. Most  of  the  steps  taken  and  pro- 


posed by  the  CAB  seemed  guaranteed  to 
further  economic  ooncoitratlon.  Increase 
the  number  of  flnAncially  unstable  air- 
linee.  promote  mergers  and  the  interna- 
tional rate  cartel  and  reward  consumers 
with  higher  costs  and  greater  discom- 
forts. 

In  short,  some  suggested  the  CAB 
seemed  determined  to  demonstrate  how 
little  the  Intent  of  Congress  in  establish- 
ing these  agencies  means  in  their  day- 
by-day  operations. 

In  airline  regulation.  Congress  has  di- 
rected the  CAB  to  take  account  of  the 
pubUc  Interest  in  performing  its  duties. 
The  public  interest  has  been  defined  to 
include  "competition  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary to  assure  the  sound  development  of 
an  air  transportation  ssrstem" — 49  UJS.C. 
1302(d).  Mergers  and  consolidations 
are  to  be  tested  by  antitrust  standards, 
49  U.S.C.  1378(e);  interlocking  rela- 
ti(«iships  are  genersdly  prohibited.  49 
U.S.C.  1379;  and.  unfair  or  deceptive 
acts  or  practices  or  unfair  methods  of 
competition  are  subject  to  CAB  cease- 
and-desist  orders,  49  U.S.C.  1381.  Con- 
gress recognized  that  the  regulatory 
process  could  be  subverted  by  eliminat- 
ing all  vestiges  of  competition  In  the  in- 
dustry and  that  the  death  of  competition 
would  harm  the  public  Interest.  Congress 
sought  to  protect  the  public  Interest,  the 
regulatory  process  and  the  industry  by 
building  competition  into  the  CAB's  stat- 
utory charter  as  a  way  to  maximize  effi- 
ciency at  the  lowest  cost  and  the  highest 
benefit. 

The  recent  economic  downswing  dem- 
onstrated Congress'  wisdom  in  making 
competition  a  keystone  of  regulation. 
Rate  regulation  is  essentially  a  guaran- 
teed recovery  of  cost,  plus  a  guaranteed 
rate  of  return  for  establishing  a  product 
or  service  price.  There  Is  an  inherent 
weakness  in  the  existing  rate  regulation 
system  since  there  is  little  incentive  to 
reward  those  who  keep  costs  down.  In 
fact,  in  regulated  monopoly  industries 
there  is  a  built-in  incentive  to  constantly 
expand  the  rate  base  in  order  to  main- 
tain or  expand  return.  The  monopolist 
subject  to  cost-plus  regulation  must  pre- 
vent the  erosion  of  the  rate  base  by  de- 
preciation. 

The  old  adage,  "the  more  you  spend, 
the  more  you  make,"  has  a  unique  rele- 
vance to  the  regulated  monopoly.  Thus, 
inefficiencies,  pcwr  msmagement,  and 
other  factors  Incapable  of  measurement 
except  by  a  competitive  yardstick,  can 
push  costs  up  and  squeeze  the  rate  of 
return. 

The  natural  response  of  the  regulated 
Is  to  seek  rate  Increases,  minimize  fringe 
competitive  pressures,  or  seek  efficiencies 
inside  or  outside  their  own  companies, 
llils  happened  In  the  airline  industry 
last  year.  In  hearings  before  the  Avia- 
tion Subcommittee  of  the  Commerce 
Committee  last  year,  the  major  airlines 
attributed  severe  financial  losses  to  ex- 
cessive competition  as  a  result  of  new 
route  awards,  inadequate  rates,  inflation, 
nonschedule  airline  competition,  and  the 
recession.  The  remedies  proposed  for  the 
red  ink  Included  higher  rates,  cutbacks 


on  duplicating  service  by  agreements 
among  competitors,  the  curbing  of  non- 
schedule  competition  by  restrictive  char- 
ter rules,  and  mergers.  The  CAB  respond- 
ed by  sanctioning  service  cutbacks,  pro- 
posing charter  regulaticms.  imposing  rate 
increases  and  then  began  active  consid- 
eration of  various  merger  proposals.  In 
the  interim,  many  airlines  responded  by 
cutting  costs  and  upping  efficiency — a 
sanction  of  the  competitive  process  that 
is  painful  to  bear  but  of  prime  benefit 
to  the  public  and,  ultimately,  the  in- 
dustry. Acknowledging  the  concern  and 
the  efforts  of  the  regulators,  the  exist- 
ence of  competition,  limited  though  it 
may  be,  and  the  availability  of  competi- 
tive yardsticks  to  measure  performance 
did  more  to  correct  the  red  ink  than  the 
actions  of  the  Board. 

Yet  the  industry  is  continuing  to  press 
the  proposal  that  mergers  are  the  salva- 
tion of  the  industry.  Three  significant 
merger  proposals  are  presently  pending: 
American-Western.  National-Northwest, 
and  Delta-Northeast.  The  explicit  as- 
sumption in  the  drive  for  mergers  Is 
that  economies  of  scale  can  be  realized 
by  integrating  existing  carriers.  An  im- 
plicit assumption  is  that  competition  is 
the  enemy  of  economies  of  scale  in  the 
airline  industry.  I  am  not  convinced  of 
either  assumption. 

During  1970  three  of  the  big  four  in 
the  industry  had  operating  losses  while 
five  of  the  smaller  six  had  operating 
profits.  By  every  index  of  efficiency  I  have 
seen,  the  smaller  six  outstripped  the  big 
four  lines  in  efficient  utilization  of  their 
equipment  and  manpower.  But  even  aside 
from  the  debate  about  economies  and 
diseconomies  of  scale,  these  proposed 
mergers  have  grave  implications  for  the 
future  structure  of  the  industry  and  the 
potential  for  effective  regulation. 

It  is  a  well-known  phenomenon  of 
mergers  in  regulated  industries  where 
entry  Is  restricted  that  mergers  beget 
mergers  ad  infinitum — ad  disaster.  The 
litany  of  modem  mergers  in  the  railroad 
industry  began  in  1958  with  Norfolk  & 
Western  and  the  Virginian.  That  merger 
ended  the  New  York  Central's  access  to 
the  Pcx^ahontas  coal  region.  The  Central 
sought  protection  through  an  attempted 
merger  with  the  B.  &  O.;  only  to  see  the 
B.  L  O.  fiee  to  the  arms  of  the  C.  b  O.  This 
merger  in  turn  begot  the  N.  &  W.,  Nickel 
Plate,  and  Wabash  merger,  further 
threatening  the  jilted  New  York  Central. 
The  Central  finally  merged  with  the 
Pennsylvania;  a  marriage  which  not  only 
ended  in  disaster,  but  which  also  trig- 
gered further  merger  proposals  still  pend- 
ing in  the  railroad  industry.  Each  merger 
not  only  further  concentrated  the  indus- 
try and  put  more  of  our  economic  rail- 
road eggs  in  fewer  baskets,  but  also  made 
the  ability  of  Government  to  regulate 
effectively  even  more  doubtful. 

There  is  a  direct  correlation  between 
the  size  of  the  regulated  and  the  ability 
of  the  regulator  to  be  effective.  If  one 
doubts  this,  he  need  only  recall  the  spec- 
tacle of  the  Penn  Central  which  all  the 
ICC's  horses  and  all  the  ICC's  men  ap- 
parently never  did  put  together  to  begin 
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with  and  never  did  regulate  beftre  it 
tiunbled  off  the  wall.  The  bankr  iptcy 
court  now  is  trying  to  put  all  the  pieces 
together.  Of  more  recent  vintage  ife  the 
spectacle  of  the  FCC  abdicating  its  re- 
sponsibility to  regiilate  A.T.  tt  T.- "be- 
cause it  is  too  big." 

The  merger  pattern  of  the  railroa  i  in- 
dustry can  be  detailed  also  in  other  reg- 
ulated industries  such  as  trucking,  b  uik- 
ing  and  the  merchant  marine. 

The  urge-to-merge  in  response  to 
mergers  which  disrupt  the  normal  com- 
petitive pattern  is  particularly  «xag- 
gerated  in  an  industry  dominated  by  a 
few  firms. 

In  the  airline  industry,  the  top  four 
have  more  than  70  percent  of  the  nar- 
ket,  leaving  the  smaller  airlines  threat- 
ened by  a  major  merger  with  few  p  >ten- 
tial  marriage  partners.  If  they  a'e  to 
survive  major  competitive  changes  i  i  the 
industry's  structure,  shotgim  wed  lings 
are  likely  on  a  grand  scale.  Thus,  if  a 
merger  like  American-Western  or  Na- 
tional-Northwest is  approved,  it  is  h  Ighly 
probable  that  a  rash  of  major  mergers 
totally  restructuring  the  Industry  into 
four  or  five  companies  will  follow. 

The  major  victim  would  be  the  con- 
gressionally  msuidated  policy  of  conpe- 
tition — with  its  attendant  benefits  of  a 
spur  to  efiQcient  management,  creative 
Innovation,  lower  costs,  better  se  Tice, 
decentralization  of  decisionmaking  dis- 
persal of  the  potential  political,  social, 
and  ecOTiomic  power,  and  multiplicity  of 
economic  opportunity  for  the  indiv  dual 
in  different  firms. 

American  and  Western,  as  we  I  as 
Northwest  and  National,  are  economi- 
cally healthy  airlines;  and  I  sun  not  con- 
vinced that  compelling  reasons  have 
been  cited  to  Justify  the  sacrifice  of  »m- 
petitlon. 

Allowing  such  mergers  and  invitir  g  all 
the  others  that  would  follow  woulc  not 
only  do  a  disservice  to  the  public  but 
would  further  undermine  the  reguli  tory 
process.  Regulation  is  accepted  in  lieu 
of  competition  only  because  of  the  pi  om- 
ise  that  it  will— like  competition— e  fec- 
tively  protect  and  promote  the  publli  in- 
terest by  an  efficient  allocation  of  re- 
sources at  the  lowest  cost.  All  too  ol  ten, 
however,  the  promise  has  not  been  'ul- 
filled.  Too  often  the  concentrated  <  co- 
nomic  power  of  the  industry  has  b»en 
used  to  overwhelm  the  understaffed  i  md 
imderflnanced  regulatory  process.  '  "he 
process  responds  either  by  bursting  it  elf 
in  redtape  and  delay,  acquiescing  in  he 
demands  of  the  regulated,  or  abandi>n- 
ing  any  attempts  to  regulate. 

Some  may  suggest  that  these  syitp- 
toms  are  manifesting  themselves  in  i  Ir- 
lihe  regulation.  Rate  cases  are  bog  ;ed 
down  in  redtape  and  delay.  Chaiter 
regulations  and  seating  conflguratt>ns 
conform  often  to  the  demands  of  Ithe 
industry.  And  the  regulation  of  inteifia- 
tlonal  rates  Is  delegated  to  the  regulated 
in  the  form  of  an  international  caitel. 
Clearly,  regulation  in  this  industr^  is 
sick — and  does  not  seem  too  well  In  Sev- 
eral other  industries.  T  " 
If  the  trend  toward  concentration  in 
regulated  industries  continues  and  [the 
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effectiveness  of  regulation  Is  further  un- 
dermined, our  choice  will  no  longer  be 
competition  or  regulation.  It  wiU  be  com- 
petition or  nationalization. 

This  is  why  the  pending  merger  cases 
before  the  CAB  are  of  grave  national 
importance. 

Mergers  among  healthy  carriers 
should  stop.  The  time  has  come  for  the 
regulatory  process  to  maximize  the  most 
efficient  and  powerful  tool  of  regula- 
tion— the  preservation  and  extension  of 
competition  within  the  regiilatory  proc- 
ess. 


NEW  FOREIGN  MARKETS  FOR 
AMERICAN  POOD  PRODUCTS 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  anytime 
we  can  open  up  a  new  foreign  market  for 
American  food  products,  it  is  a  plus  for 
American  agriculture  and  a  definite  gain 
for  our  economy  as  a  whole.  Including 
our  balance  of  trade.  Therefore,  I  was 
pleased  to  read  an  article  recently  about 
the  cooperation  that  is  taking  place 
among  nations  to  develop  uniform  or 
dairy-uniform  food  standards.  This  art- 
icle appeared  in  Agri  Industry  News,  a 
publication  of  the  Com  Refiners  Associa- 
tion, Inc.  I  invite  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  the  article  and  respectfully 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
entitled  "New  Pood  Standards:  An  Inter- 
national Flavor,"  written  by  Mr.  George 
R.  Grange,  Acting  Administrator  of  the 
E>epartment  of  Agriculture's  Consumer 
and  Marketing  Service,  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

New  Food  Standakos:  An  iNmNATioNAi. 
Flavor 
(By  Oeorge  R.  Orange) 
(EorroR's  Note:  Mr.  Orange  Is  Acting  Ad- 
ministrator, Consumer  and  Marketing  Serv- 
ice,   U.S.    Department    of    Agriculture    and 
serves  as  Chief  U.S.  Representative  to  the 
Codex  AUmentarlus  Commission.  He  Is  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  and  coordinates 
the  efforts  of  all  U.S.  participants   In  the 
Commission's  work.) 

Today,  through  the  efforts  of  a  relatively 
obscure  United  Nations  agency,  the  achieve- 
ment of  International  standards  for  food  and 
food  products  Is — for  the  first  time — a  dis- 
tinct possibUlty.  The  Codex  Alimentarlus 
Commission,  the  agency  responsible  for  de- 
veloping food  standards  for  international 
use  was  established  in  1963  by  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  of  the  UN  and  the 
World  Health  Organization  with  two  basic 
objectives  in  mind:  (1)  to  protect  consum- 
ers throughout  the  world,  and  (2)  to  over- 
come barriers  to  trade  In  food  and  food  prod- 
ucts. 

Elghty-elgbt  member  nations  now  partici- 
pate in  the  deliberations  of  the  Commlaslon. 
Standards  are  formulated  by  17  committees. 
Six  committees  focus  on  broad  Issues  with 
relevance  for  all  food  products.  Another  11 
committees  deal  with  specific  commodity 
groupings. 

A  detailed  ten -step  process  governs  the 
development  and  approval  of  a  Commlaslon 
standard.  As  the  process  unfolds  the  stand- 
ard is  submitted  to  member  governments 
and  concerned  International  organizations 
for  their  comments  and  input  at  two  stages, 
first  aa  a  proposed  draft  standard  and  sub- 
sequently as  a  draft  standard.  When  com- 


ments are  received  and  appropriate  amend- 
ments, if  any.  are  made  to  the  draft  standant 
the  CommlMlcm  then  may  adopt  it  as  a  rec- 
ommended standard  and  again  submit  it  to 
the  member  governments  for  their  accept- 
ance or  rejection.  It  U  here  that  the  efforts 
of  the  Committee  meet  their  key  test. 

In  adopting  a  Codex  standard  a  coxintiy 
may  choose  full  acceptance,  taget  accept- 
ance  or  acceptance  with  minor  deviationt. 
Target  acceptance  Indicates  an  Intention  to 
grant  full  acceptance  after  the  passage  of  a 
stated  period  of  time.  However,  some  coun- 
tries Including  the  Uj8.  do  not  adopt  stand- 
ards under  the  target  acceptance  provUion. 
The  last  category  Indicates  full  acceptance 
but  with  certain  recognized  deviations  de- 
signed to  meet  parUcular  national  zequiie- 
ments. 

If  a  country  determines  that  It  cannot 
grant  acceptance  In  one  of  Its  three  forma 
to  the  sUndard.  it  U  asked  to  Inform  the 
Commission  whether  It  wiU,  nonetheless, 
permit  free  distribution  of  products  meet-' 
Ing  the  standard,  and  in  what  ways  its 
present  or  proposed  reqiUrements  differ  from 
the  standard. 

To  date,  some  67  recommended  standards 
have  been  approved  by  the  Codex  Alimen- 
tarlus Commission  for  submission  to  the 
member  countries  and  associate  members  of 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  and 
the  World  Health  Organization. 

Two  points  must  be  kept  firmly  in  mind 
In  regard  to  Codex  Alimentarlus  food  stand- 
ards. First,  In  no  way  would  competition 
among  brands  or  consumer  choice  in  such 
areas  as  taste  preference  be  restricted  by 
the  application  of  these  standards. 

Differences  in  food  quality,  nutritive  value 
and  taste  among  competing  products  would 
continue  as  a  result  of  differences  In  the 
basic  food  source  utUized  and  processing 
procedures  employed  in  Just  the  same  way  as 
do  competing  domestic  food  products  all 
of  which  must  meet  U.S.  Food  and  Dr\ig 
Administration  standards.  What  these  Inter- 
national standards  will  assure,  particularly 
for  those  consumers  In  less  developed  coun- 
tries which  lack  adequate  food  safety  laws 
and  inspection  and  enforcement  procedures. 
Is  a  food  supply  meeting  basic  safety  require- 
ments and  mimmum  quality  levels.  It  might 
also  be  pointed  out  that  the  adoption  of 
such  standards  may  be  beneficial  to  highly 
developed  nations  by  helping  to  enhance 
trade  through  the  elimination  of  non-trade 
tariff  barriers. 

The  second  point  Is  that  the  Codex  Ali- 
mentarlus Commission  has  no  authority  to 
impose  standards  on  participating  nations. 
Standards  may  be  adopted  by  nations  In  ac- 
cordance with  their  existing  statutes  and 
procedures  governing  the  adoption  of  food 
standards.  Hence,  for  example,  the  VS.  would 
adopt  a  Commission  standard  through  the 
same  machinery  and  in  precisely  the  same 
manner  as  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion, or  In  some  cases  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  presently  promulgate  their  do- 
mestic food  standards. 

A  critical  time  Is  at  hand  for  the  work  of 
the  Codex  Alimentarlus  Commission.  With 
the  present  submissions  In  the  hands  of 
member  governments  for  consideration  and 
adoption  and  with  further  new  standards 
expected  to  be  submitted  In  the  near  future, 
we  will  soon  laam  if  it  is  reasonable  or 
practical  to  expect  governments  to  give  due 
weight  to  international  as  well  as  domestic 
concerns  In  the  establishment  of  food 
standards. 


EQUAL  EDUCATION  OPPORTUNITY 
Mr.  SPONQ.  Mr.  President.  I  have  for 
many  years  been  Involved  in  educational 
activities  in  my  State  of  Virginia.  We 
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have  had  many  problems.  Our  record  is 
not  without  blemish.  I  do,  however,  feel 
that  the  large  majority  of  Virginians 
have  rejected  the  appeals  of  extremists 
and  demagogues  and  have  demonstrated 
a  commendable  restraint  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  they  have  been  the  proving 
ground  for  every  new  approach  to  a  solu- 
tion to  the  complex  problem  of  meeting 
the  constitutional  rights  of  all  children  to 
an  equal  educational  opportunity. 

Many  of  the  situati(His  in  our  State  are 
difficult  enough  as  they  are.  It  is,  con- 
sequently, both  counter-productive  and 
against  the  best  interests  of  education  for 
employees  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  take  uncoop- 
erative attitudes;  to  overlook  obvious 
conflicts  among  various  agencies  and 
levels  of  government  and  proceed  as  if 
these  conflicts  did  not  exist;  to  Issue  con- 
flicting letters;  and  to  play  games  over 
the  information  they  are  seeking  from 
local  school  districts  and  over  what  they 
are  attempting  to  accomplish. 

This  is,  however,  exactly  what  has 
happened  In  my  State  of  Virginia.  Fur- 
thermore, it  has  happened  in  srane  dis- 
tricts which  have,  throughout  the  years, 
demonstrated  good  faith  in  compljring 
with  the  laws  and  which  have  continu- 
ously devoted  their  efforts  to  improved 
educational  opportunities. 

In  addition  to  raising  questions  about 
the  general  procedures  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
the  problems  which  have  arisen  between 
certain  Virginia  school  districts  and  HEW 
also  raise  questions  about  the  funding 
procedures  the  President  recommended 
in  his  March  statement.  To  date,  most 
school  districts  have  found  few  problems 
in  the  operation  of  title  I  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act,  which 
ts  a  formula  program.  While  the  Emer- 
gency School  Assistance  progrtun.  which 
is  a  project  grant  program,  has  provided 
some  very  necessary  funds,  it  has  also 
opened  the  wsiy  for  officials  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  bring  additional  pressure  on  school 
districts  to  implement  experimental  pro- 
grams and  engage  in  social  engineering 
and  perhaps  to  require  actions  beyond 
those  required  by  courts  of  law.  In  view  of 
this  situation,  I  believe  any  move  which 
might  lead  to  title  I  and  ESAP  funds  be- 
ing considered  together  would  be  inad- 
visable. 

In  order  that  my  colleagues  might  be 
aware  of  the  situations  in  my  State,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of 
the  letter  which  I  sent  President  Nixon 
on  April  20  be  included  at  this  point  in 
the  Record.  Attached  to  that  letter  is  a 
newspaper  article  which  details  the  situ- 
ation in  Portsmouth,  Va.,  and  which 
demonstrates  particular  confusion  and 
misrepresentation  on  the  part  of  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  the 
letter  I  sent  to  Senator  Claiborne  Pell, 
chairman  of  Uie  Education  Subcommit- 
tee, expressing  my  concern  over  possible 
changes  in  the  funding  for  Federal  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  pro- 
grams be  Included  in  the  Record. 

niere  being  no  objection,  the  material 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

UJ3.  Senate, 
ComaTTEE  ON  FoKXicN  Relations, 

Washington.  D.C.,  AprU  20. 1972. 
The  PREsmENT, 
The  White  House. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  had  hoped  that,  as  a 
result  of  your  statements  and  your  publicly 
announced  position  on  the  matter  of  school 
busing  and  equal  educational  opportunity, 
relations  between  federal  departments  and 
local  school  districts  would  not  be  handled 
In  the  high-handed  manner  which  has 
characterized  so  many  dealings  in  the  past. 
Unfortunately,  however,  there  appears  to 
be  little  willingness  on  the  part  of  many 
members  of  the  federal  bureaucracy  to  take 
an  attitude  of  co-operation  toward  local 
school  districts.  Because  of  this,  I  believe 
there  are  some  serious  questions  over  the 
desirability  of  portions  of  your  recent  school 
proposals  which  relate  to  the  manner  of  dis- 
bursing funds. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention 
three  situations  In  my  State  of  Virginia, 
situations  which  I  believe  raise  serious  ques- 
tions about  proceedings  In  our  federal  gov- 
ernment. 

One  situation  concerns  the  expertise  of 
employees  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  My  most  blatant 
example  of  lack  of  "expertise"  In  the  Depart- 
ment has  already  been  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  members  of  your  administration. 
I  quoted  to  then-Attorney  General  John 
Mitchell  a  deposition  taken  In  the  Norfolk 
school  case  when  Mr.  Mitchell  appeared  be- 
fore the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Equal 
Educational  Opportunity  on  August  13,  1970. 

FoUowlng  Is  an  excerpt  from  that  hear- 
ing: 

"Mr.  Sponc.  I  should  like  to  read  from  the 
deposition  taken  on  August  6  concerning  the 
qualifications  of  this  expert  witness,  who  In 
5  hours  devised  a  plan  that  Involved  the  fate 
of  thousands  of  elementary  school  children 
In  the  city  of  Norfolk.  He  is  being  questioned 
by  Mr.  Henry  Marsh,  a  Richmond  attorney 
In  the  case.  I  wlU  read  questions  and  an- 
swers In  this  deposition : 

Q.  Have  you  read  any  of  the  literature  in 
the  field  of  desegregation  by  any  of  the  ex- 
perts? 

A.  Who  are  some  of  the  experts  In  the  field? 

Q.  WeU,  I  should  ask  you,  do  you  know  of 
any  experts  In  the  field? 

A.  Not  who've  published  one. 

Q.  Have  you  read  any  published  materials 
on  desegregation  or  on  Integration? 

A.  I  certainly  have  read  a — published  ma- 
terials on  desegregation  and  Integration.  I 
can't  quote  you  any  authors  or  anything 
taken  from  context. 

Q.  Can  you  name  any  authors  tliat  you've 
read  at  all? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Can  you  relate  any  treatises  that  you've 
read? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  read  "Racial  l8<datlon"? 

A.  No,  I  haven't  read  It. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  racial  Isolation  Is? 

A.  I  don't  know.  I  don't  know  how  It's  de- 
fined In  that  book.  I  haven't  read  the  book. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  book  is? 

A.  No,  I  haven't  read  It. 

Q.  Have  you  read  the  Brown  decision? 

A.  I  haven't  read  It.  I  am  not  a  lawyer. 

Q.  Have  you  read  any  of  the  cases,  any  of 
the  court  cases? 

A.  Um-um — well 

Q.  — Involving  desegregation? 

A.  I  am  not  a   lawyer,  no,  I  dont. 

Q.  I  dldnt  get  your  answer. 

A.  No. 

Q.  When  did  you  take  poUtleal  aelence? 
What  year? 


A.  What  year? 

Q.  Yes,  v^en  were  you  In  school? 

A.  I  graduated,  undergraduate  degree.  In 
1963.  So  prior  to  that. 

Q.  Was  It  after  1954? 

A.  Yeah.  I've  studied  these  things  In  school 
years  ago,  but  I  haven't  read — talking  about 
the  Brown  decision — ^I  haven't  read  them  per 
se.  I  have  gone  through  and  read  them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  generaUy  what  the  Brown 
decision  decided? 

A.  I'd  have  to  look — you  are  taking  me  back 
to  school  days  now.  I  didn't  know  I  was  here 
to  take  a  comprehensive  exam  In  poUtlcal 
science  or  law. 

Q.  I  didn't  quite  get  your  answer.  Do  you 
know  generally  what  the  Brown  decision  de- 
cided? 

A.  No. 

"Now,  Mr.  Mitchell,  by  way  of  background. 
I  would  like  to  say  that  the  judge  sitting  In 
the  Norfolk  case  has  had  more  exposure  to 
desegregation  cases  than  any  district  Judge 
In  the  United  States.  The  chairman  of  the 
Norfolk  School  Board  is  a  nationally  recog- 
nized school  board  chairman  holding  nation- 
al office.  The  attorneys  In  that  case  are 
excellent. 

"Yet,  the  Federal  Government  proffered  as 
an  expert  according  to  the  testimony  I  have 
here,  the  man  whose  testimony  I  have  just 
read,  and  this  is  what  the  coiut  had  to  say 
after  listening  to  him.  This  Is  the  court 
speaking: 

"Mr.  Barnett,  do  you  seriously  urge  that 
this  gentleman  Is  an  expert  In  the  field?  I 
know  everybody  Is  an  expert  In  the  field,  but 
m  all  seriousness — I  think  it  Is  all  right  for 
the  Government  to  come  forward  and  sub- 
mit some  suggested  alternatives.  I  welcome 
them.  But  If  he  is  an  e^ert  In  the  field.  If 
Mr.  Morris  can  supply  the  expertise  in  this 
field,  I  would  like  to  know  on  what  basis. 

"Mr.  Barnett  answered,  "Your  Honor,  we 
proffered  Mr.  Morris  as  the  gentleman  who 
was  Involved  In  the  creation  of  these  sug- 
gestions.' 

"The  Court.  But  he  has  no  basis  for  creat- 
ing an3rthlng. 

"Mr.  Barnett.  Your  Honor,  as  I  tried  to 
bring  out  during  direct  examination,  he  has 
been  Involved  in  the  development  of  school 
desegregation  plans  for  a  number  of  Alabama 
and  Mlssisslpl  counties  and  cities. 

"The  Court.  But  he  U  totally  Inefficient. 
He  doesn't  meet  the  educational  qualifica- 
tions. He  submits  figures  that  are  erroneous 
and  really,  in  all  seriousness,  I  am  not  going 
to  brand  him  as  an  expert. 

"Now,  you  can  let  the  evidence  stay  In  for 
what  It  is  worth,  but  as  far  as  his  being  an 
expert,  I  am  not  going  to  let  him  go  to  some 
other  court  and  say  he  qualified  as  an  expert 
In  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
Eastern  District  of  Virginia,  because  he  sure 
can't  qualify  under  any  pretense." 

Along  this  same  line,  I  am  enclosing  copies 
of  resumes  of  employees  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  who  re- 
cently conducted  a  review  In  Portsmouth, 
Virginia.  I  will  go  Into  the  Portsmouth  situ- 
ation In  some  detail  later  In  this  letter.  At 
this  point,  however,  I  would  only  note  that 
the  situation  which  the  representatives  were 
seeking  to  evaluate  involvcKl  educational  and 
psychological  testing  procediu-es  and  medical 
determinations,  areas  In  which  these  per- 
sonnel generaUy  had  little  background  or 
experience.  I  am  aware  that  most  of  these 
persons  have  had  experience  In  teaching  and 
In  the  law  profession,  but  I  question,  as  a 
lawyer  myself,  wliether  or  not  that  qualifies 
them  as  educational  psychologists  or  medical 
personnel. 

My  second  problem  Involves  Nansemond 
County,  Virginia.  I  am  aware  that  the 
county  has  had  difficulties  for  some  time. 
One  aspect  of  the  problem  does,  however, 
seem  ludicrous.   According   to   Information 
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provided  to  me,  employees  of  the  J  iistlce 
Department  requested  certain  Inforr  latlon 
from  the  flies  of  teachers  In  the  Nanm  mond 
County  school  system.  On  Septemtx  r  14, 
1971,  a  United  States  District  Fudge 
entered  r^n  order  prohibiting  the  r  ilease 
of  this  In/ormatlon  unless  and  until  the 
agencies  requesting  It  could  show  facta  as  to 
why  they  wanted  the  Information.  Lat«  r,  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare again  requested  the  same  Inform  Eition. 
When  the  school  district  refused  to  p  'ovlde 

tbe  Information,  Its  application  for  ESAF 

funds    was    not    considered.    I    wrote    1 3    the 

Department  of  Jiutlce  concerning  thle ,  spe- 
cifically asking  what  the  legal  sltuatlo  i  was 
In  such  a  case:  Did  the  court  ruling  or  the 
request  of  HEW  take  precedence? 

David  Norman  wrote  to  me  as  folic  ws: 

"I  am  advised  that  the  Departmeit  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  terminated 
Emergency  School  Assistance  Program  Funds 
to  the  district  because  of  the  district'!  fail- 
ure to  provide  the  Information  request  ed  in 
accordance  with  the  assurance  slgn<  d  by 
the  district  and  the  Emergency  Schotl  As- 
sistance Program  regulations  and  thab  the 
termination  of  funds  was  not  relate  <1  to 
the  subsequent  court  proceedings  instituted 
by  this  Department  against  the  Nanse  nond 
County  School  board." 

Stanley  Pottlnger  wrote  to  me: 

"Although  we  are  aware  of  the  covirl  pro- 
ceedings initiated  by  the  Department  of 
Justice,  we  are  In  no  position  to  walvi  the 
requirements  of  the  grant  program  ic  this 
case    because   of   those   proceedings." 

Obviously,  the  Jurisdictions  of  vi  rious 
levels  of  government  are  involved  hen ,  but 
It  seems  counter-productive  to  proceed  wlth- 
ovjt  some  priorities  among  requlrei  lents, 
without  some  procedure  for  settling  s  ich  a 
matter.  Also,  I  think  I  deserved  an  snswer 
which  went  to  the  heart  of  the  mat  «r  of 
a  conflict  of  Jurisdictions  and  requlrei  lents, 
rather  than  an  acknowledgment  of  tbe  ;ltua- 
tlon  and  the  Implication  that  It  was  "Just 
too  bad." 

Thirdly,  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  (lews- 
paper  article  written  by  a  reporter  v  ho  Is 
well  known  In  our  state  for  his  Journillstlc 
Independence.  I  believe  his  article  outlines 
well  and  as  concisely  as  possible  the  ci  rrent 
situation  In  Portsmouth.  There  are  several 
conclusions  which  must  be  drawn  fron  i  this 
article :  ( 1 )  There  Is  a  great  desd  of  conf  islon 
In  the  Office  of  Civil  Rights  over  what  they 
are  doing.  Evidence:  conflicting  letten  and 
telephone  calls.  (2)  The  Office  of  Civil  Bights 
promised  information  to  the  school  district 
and  then  refused  to  provide  It.  (3)  Th  ire  Is 
some  suggestion  that  the  Departmeit  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  Is  concTned 
over  the  racial  composition  of  special  educa- 
tion centers  which  were  established  to  pro- 
vide ser%'lces  not  available  In  regular  scl  lools. 
These  centers  are  "special" — they  ar  i  for 
children  who  have  difficulties  which  car  best 
be  handled  In  a  special  environment  but 
HEW  seems  mora  concerned  over  racial  com- 
position, over  bodies,  than  over  any  educa- 
tional beneflts  that  might  accrue  from  such 
centers.  (4)  I  received  little  response  or 
assistance  from  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  Example  on 
March  31  my  oflBce  was  advised  that  a  reply 
to  my  telegram  to  Mr.  Russell  Roberts  vt>vUd 
be  forthcoming.  When  on  reply  had  arrtped  as 
of  April  7,  my  office  inquired  and 
that  a  response  would  be  mailed  that 
noon.  No  re8p>onse  arrived  In  my  office, 
ever,  until  April  12.  Furthermore  thei 
to  date,  been  no  response  from  either 
tary  Elliot  Richardson  or  Mr.  Stanlej 
tlnger  to  my  telegrams  of  March  31. 

It  Is  also  Interesting  that  In  threel letters 
to  the  Portsmouth  schcwl  system,  the  Office 
of  ClvU  Rights  asked  for  a  "review,"  an  "on- 
site  review"  and  a  "post  grant  review."  The 
"review"  was  conducted  and  a  report  prep«a«d 
by  an  employee  of  the  Department  of  Health, 


Education,  and  Welfare.  When  a  copy  of  the 
report  was  requested  by  the  school  system 
and  by  my  office,  however,  tbe  report  sud- 
denly became  an  "Intraagency  memoranda" 
or  an  "Investigatory  file"  which  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
maintained  It  did  not  have  to  release.  Tet, 
the  Department  suppoeedly  wanted  aooeas  to 
confidential  psychological  and  medical  fUee 
of  children  m  the  special  centers  on  the  basis 
of  information  contained  in  tbe  report. 

In  connection  with  the  Portsmouth  situa- 
tion, I  am  also  concerned  that  an  employee 

ot  the  Office  of  Civil  Rights  suggested  to  tbe 

Portsmouth  school  system  that  It  was  not 
necessary  for  them  to  contact  my  office  In 
connection  with  difficulties  associated  with 
obtaining  the  report.  I  believe  that  we  in 
tbe  United  States  still  have  representative 
government.  I  do  not  find  the  employee's 
attitude  very  becoming  to  a  civil  servant  In 
the  federal  bureaucracy. 

For  these  reasons,  I  have  serious  questions 
about  the  administration  of  the  Emergency 
School  Assistance  Program  and  about  any 
change  which  might  concentrate  more  funds 
In  It  or  which  might  allow  ESAP  and  Title 
I  ESEA  funds  to  be  considered  together.  I 
am  advising  Senator  Claiborne  Pell,  Chair- 
man of  the  Education  Subcommittee,  a  con- 
feree on  the  higher  education  legislation  and 
the  conductor  of  the  hesxlngs  on  your  recent 
proposals,  of  my  concerns. 

I  hope  you  will  check  into  this  matter,  too, 
because  I  believe  it  Is  of  prime  Importance 
to  our  educational  systems.  It  is,  I  believe, 
a  fair  conclusion  that  those  who  work  for 
the  Office  of  Civil  Rights  are  often  more 
concerned  with  numbers  than  with  educa- 
tional considerations.  I  believe  that  It  Is  Im- 
portant to  give  educational  considerations 
more  attention  than  they  have  received  In 
the  past  and  to  eliminate  the  type  of  games 
which  are  obvious  In  the  Portsmouth  and 
Nansemond  situations  I  have  detailed  here. 
Resi>ectfully. 

WnxiAM  B.  Spono,  Jr. 

U.S.  Sknatx, 

COMMrtTKX  ON  FORKIGN  RELATIONS, 

Washington,  B.C.,  April  20, 1972. 
Hon.  Claiborne  Pixl, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Claiborne:  I  am  writing  to  you  about 
several  education  problems  in  my  State  of 
Virginia  for  two  reasons:  (1)  you  are  head  of 
the  Senate  conferees  on  the  higher  education 
legislation  which  Includes  provisions  for  aid 
to  desegregating  school  districts  and  have  be- 
fore your  Subcommittee  the  President's  re- 
cent school  busing  and  education  proposals 
and  (2)  you,  I  hope,  know  and  understand 
my  long  Interest  In  education,  my  desire  to 
maintain  a  fair  position  and  to  avoid  tbe 
demagoguery  and  extremism  which  often  at- 
tends these  matters. 

As  a  result  of  the  problems  In  my  state,  I 
have  serious  reservations  over  some  aspects 
of  the  {^resident's  recent  proposals  for  use 
of  Title  I  funds  and  Emergency  School  As- 
sistance aid.  I  fear  that  under  certain  of  his 
recommendations  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  and  the  Department 
of  Justice  could  put  additional  pressxire  on 
local  school  districts  to  eng^age  in  various 
programs  and  experiments  advanced  by  em- 
ployees in  the  bureaucracy  and  to  take  ac- 
tions beyond  those  required  by  courts  under 
law. 

I  have  advised  the  President  of  these  con- 
cerns and  am  enclosing  a  c(^y  of  my  letter 
to  him  In  the  hope  that  you  can  give  some 
attention  to  the  situations  which  have  arisen 
In  Virginia  and  means  of  preventing  them 
both  In  my  state  and  throughout  the  nation 
as  you  work  on  legislation  dealing  with  bus- 
ing and  equal  educational  opportunity. 

With  kind  regards. 
Sincerely, 

William  B.  Spono,  Jr. 


Bisuicte:  Civn.  Rigiits  Team,  Apul  4,  1073 

Title:    ClvU    Rights    AssUtant. 

Educational  experience:  B.A.  English 
(Hampton  Institute),  1971;  9  graduate  hoius 
(Education),  (University  of  Virginia),  sum- 
mer 1971. 

Relevant  work  experience:  (1)  4  summers 
as  assistant  Instructor  at  Norfolk  State 
Reading  Center. 

(3)  September-December  1971,  EducaUon 
Program  Assistant  in  tbe  Equal  Education 
Branch  of  Office  of  Education,  DHKW. 

(3)  January.  IBTS-Present,  Civil  Rights 
Assistant,  In  tbe  Education  Branch,  Office 
for  Civil  Rights.  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

Lincoln  University — B.A. — 1961 — Major 
Biology — Minor  Chemistry,  Lincoln  Univer- 
sity, Pennsylvania. 

Hampton  Institute  (Graduate  Division)— 
195a-60 — 28  sem.  hours.  Graduate,  Hampton, 
Virginia  Education — (Incl.  Legal  FoundatltHU 
of  Education — Courts  and  tbe  Public 
Schools). 

New  York  University — Orad.  School  of  Arts 
and  Sciences — 1961-62 — Public,  New  York, 
New  York,  Administration — 20  sem.  hours 
(Incl.  Administrative  Law). 

University  of  Pennsylvania — (Orad.  School 
of  Aru  and  Sciences) — 1968-70 — Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania,  Business  and  Applied 
Economics. 

WORK    EXPERIENCX 

Teacher  and  Assistant  to  Director  (1968- 
60)  — Base  Education  Office.  Langley  AFB,  Vir- 
ginia. Planned  course  offerings  In  Oeneral 
Science,  Mathematics,  and  Phji^slcs.  Duties  in- 
cluded teaching  general  science  and  mathe- 
matics to  military  personnel  and  dependents 
who  had  not  completed  high  school  or  need- 
ed the  training  for  military  specialties. 

Revenue  Officer  and  Chief,  Taxpayer  Serv- 
ice— Internal  Revenue  Service,  New  York, 
New  York,  and  PhUadtiphla,  Pennsylvania 
(1960-71) — ^Duties  Included  administration 
of  Federal  tax  laws  and  investigation  of  tax 
cases  Involving  business  and  individuals.  As 
Chief,  Taxpayer  Service,  Philadelphia  Dis- 
trict, duties  included  planning,  coordinating 
and  directing  the  taxpayer  service  program 
on  a  year  round  basis  Including  training  pro- 
grams for  professional  and  non-professional 
personnel.  I  supervised  approximately  60 
professional  and  technical  personnel.  I  also 
had  req>onslbllity  for  staffing  personnel  in  28 
offices  throughout  the  district  in  addition  to 
coordinating  the  program  in  those  offices.  I 
also  coordinated  activities  with  the  news 
media  and  community  groups. 

Member  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Committee — (1968-71) — Internal  Revenue 
Service — The  committee  was  responsible  for 
the  equal  opportunity  program  throughout 
the  Philadelphia  District  and  developed  an 
action  plan  to  assure  equal  opportunity  to 
minority  employees. 

Civil  Rights  Specialist — (1971-present)  — 
Region  ni,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  My 
duties  include  investigation  of  complaints  of 
racial  discrimination  In  the  various  schools 
and  colleges  on  our  6  state  area.  Title  VI  and 
E.S.A.P.  reviews  of  the  various  school  dis- 
tricts, negotiations  with  school  superintend- 
ents and  officials  and  compiling  reports  for 
the  Regional  and  National  Offices  for  Civil 
Rights. 

Johnston  County  Training  School,  Smith- 
field.  N.O.,  1938-60.  diploma. 

Shaw  University.  Raleigh.  N.C..  1960-64, 
BS. 

South  Carolina  State,  Orangeburg.  S.C, 
Summer  1961. 

Atlanta  University,  Atlanta,  Georgia, 
1961-62. 

North  Carolina  College.  Durham,  N.C., 
Summer  1968-69,  61  tc  62,  MS. 

WORK    KXPEXIKNCZ 

Teacher  (1957-60) — Anne  ChesnuU  High 
School,  Cumberland  County.  N.C.  My  duty 
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was  that  of  a  Biology  and  Oeneral  ScleiKae 
teacher. 

Principal  (19«i-6«)  ^Princeton  Grade 
School,  Johnston  County,  N.C.  My  dutlM  in- 
cluded teaching  a  daaa  of  sixth  and  seTenth 
graders  during  6  of  my  7  years  In  this  posi- 
tion. I  supervised  a  staff  of  12  professionals 
and  four  non-professionals.  It  was  my  re- 
q)onslblllty  to  supervise  the  instructional 
program  and  act  as  a  liaison  between  the 
teachers  and  the  community,  tbe  teachers 
and  the  Superintendent,  and  the  conununlty 
and  tbe  school  board. 

PHncipal  (l»t»-49)—ror*tA  HUl  High 
Sobocd,  Jotuuton  County,  N.O.  My  dutlea  in- 
cluded all  at  the  above  except  ttmrhlng  as 
well  as  ■nKaHiiiim  of  classas,  stiperrlsing  an 
athletic  program  and  other  duties  usual  to  a 
high  school  prlncipalship. 

Civa  Rights  Spectaltat  {1969  to  present)— 
Region  m,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  My  duties  in- 
clude mvestlgatlon  of  complaints  of  racial 
discrimination  In  the  various  school  and 
colleges  In  our  6  state  area.  Title  VI  and 
ESAP  reviews  of  the  various  school  districts, 
negotiations  with  school  Superintendents 
and  officials  and  compiling  reports  for  the 
Regional  and  National  Offices  for  Civil 
Bights. 

Bom:  May  SI,  19S4.  Pt^Iarrllle,  Mississippi. 

Education:  Elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation. Mississippi  public  schools. 

BS.  education — Mississippi  College  grad- 
uate study  at  Miss.  College  and  U.  Southern 
Mississippi. 

Other  study:  San  Francisco  State,  U  Mary- 
land, Miss.  Stote. 

Work  Experience:  Teacher— special  Ed — 
Lang.  Arts  1963-63  West  Jr.  High,  Gulfport, 
Miss. 

1963-64  Teacher — Speech  and  English,  Pass 
Christian  High  School. 

1964-1967  Director:  Adult  Basic  Education 
Pass  Christian.  Miss. 

196S-1073  Officer  of  ClvU  Rights,  AtlanU, 
Georgia  and  Phila..  Pa. 

Ctirrent  Position:  Chief,  Washington  Desk 
for  Region  m.  Education  Division,  Office  for 
ClvU  Rights,  DHEW. 

Previous  Relevant  E:q>erience: 

Special  Assistant  to  the  President,  Federal 
City  CoUege,  Washington,  D.C.  Designed  an 
experimental  training  program  for  teachers 
and  school  administrators.  Coordinated  and 
designed  the  institutional  evaluation  re- 
quired for  initial  regional  accreditation  for 
the  coUege. 

Program  Specialist,  Commimlty  Relations 
Service,  Department  of  Justice.  Provided  ss- 
slstance  to  communities  engaged  in  school 
desegregation. 

ConstUtant,  Fore,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.C. 
Helped  school  systons  in  a  large  metropoU- 
tan  area  develop  a  Joint  Title  m,  B8KA  pro- 
posal. Including  the  establlslunent  of  a  diag- 
nostic center  for  pupils  with  learning  dls- 
abUltles. 

Executive  Assistant.  Educational  Projects, 
Inc..  Washington.  D.C.  Advised  colleges  and 
universities  on  the  development  of  pre -col- 
lege programs  for  poor  high  school  students 
which  could  be  funded  under  the  Upward 
Bound  Program.  Served  as  a  resource  person 
in  staff  development  programs. 

Program  Planning  and  Development  Offi- 
cer. Learning  Institute  of  North  Carolina. 
Planned  programs  for  educational  innovation 
and  experimentation,  working  particularly 
closely  with  program  devel<vment  and  eval- 
uaUon  at  the  North  Carolina  Advancement 
School,  a  residential,  experimental  school  for 
underachlevers.  Planned  a  simmier  institute 
on  desegregation  for  teachers  and  adminis- 
trators and  a  research  program  for  evaluating 
materials  or  learning  systems  being  used  In 
adiUt  Uteracy  programs. 

Programs  AssocUte,  Division  of  educational 
Research  and  Development.  UjB.  OiBce  of 
CXVIU 93«— Part  13 


Bducauon.  Made  technical  reviews  ot 
research  projects  relating  to  environmental 
Influence  on  learning  and  curriculum  devel- 
opment. 

Research  Associate,  Health  and  Welfare 
CouncU,  Washington.  DjO.  Analysed  data  and 
wrote  papers  dealing  with  'Xlhlld  Bearing  in 
Low-Income  nunliieB." 

Teacher,  DjO.  PubUo  Sohocds,  1B58-61;  Pul- 
brlght  Teacher,  BerUn.  Germany,  1967-68. 

Publications: 

The  HouMng  Act  of  1961,  Civic  Education 

NewB  Service.  WaatUngton.  D.C. 

Program  and  ReaeareK  Deaign  for  a  Rein0- 

dial  School  for  Underachimers.  Coop.  JUeh. 
Prof.  F-033,  VSOK,  HtW,  Dec.  1964. 

Bduoatlonal  Background: 

BA..  The  George  Washington  University, 
1966. 

M.A.  in  Teaching.  Harvard  University,  1957. 

Free    Umverslty,    Berlin    (1967-68). 

D.C.  Teachers  CoUege  (1969-60). 

Courses  Included  psychology,  testing  and 
measiuement,  statistics,  and  q>eclal  educa- 
tion. 

Current  Occupation  and  Activitiea  (since 
January  1970) : 

Staff  Assistant  to  Assistant  Director  for 
%>eclal  Programs.   ' 

Office  for  Civil  Bights. 

Office  of  the  Secretary. 

Department  of  Health.  Educsitlon.  and  Wel- 
fare. 

Actively  participate  in  and  coordinate  the 
implementation  of  clvU  rights  policy  as  re- 
gards the  elimination  of  discrimination 
against  national  origin  minority  group  chU- 
dren  in  elementary  and  secondary  education, 
as  weU  as  iHt>vlding  technical  education  as- 
sistance to  those  school  districts  seeking  to 
develop  and  Implement  educational  programs 
which  are  linguistically  and  culturaUy  rele- 
vant to  national  origin  minority  group  chU- 
dren. 

ekplotment  history 

January  1970  to  present:  Staff  Assistant 
to  Assistant  Director  for  Special  Programs, 
Office  for  ClvU  Rights,  Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, Washington,  D.C. 

June  1969-Augu$t  1969:  Summer  Intern, 
Research  for  Education  Branch  Chief,  Ofllce 
for  ClvU  Rights,  Office  of  the  Secretary,  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wrtfare. 

June  196t-Auguat  1968:  Assistant  to  Man- 
ager, Washington  Cathedral  Book  and  Gift 
Shop,  Cathedral  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  Mt. 
St.  Alban.  Washington,  D.C. 

June  1966-Augu9t  1967:  Salesclerk,  Wash- 
ington Cathedral  Book  and  Gift  Shop,  Ca- 
thedral St.  Peter  and  St.  PatU,  Mt.  St.  Alban, 
Washington.  D.C. 

June  196S-August  1965:  (Same  as  June 
1966-August  1967) . 

ACADXICIC  BACKGROUND 

College:  American  University.  Washington, 
D.C.  Masters  Program — English  Literature. 
Six  hours  completed  toward  MA. — ^FaU  1970- 
71. 

Parte  College.  B.A.  1969  (Fall)  Kansas  City. 
Missouri.  Major:  English  Literature.  Honors: 
Dean's  List,  FaU  1967.  Spring  1968.  Fall  1968. 
FaU  1069.  Magna  Cum  Laude  Graduate.  Grade 
point  average  in  major — 3S,  Grade  point 
average  over-aU — 3.61. 

College  Activities:  FaU  1969,  Chairman,  Ju- 
dicial CouncU.  Fall  1969.  Co-Director  and 
Founder.  CoUege  Coffee  House.  Spring  1968. 
Co-Chalrman,  Human/Racial  EquaUty  Com- 
mittee. 

Mt.  Vernon  Jr.  College.  A.A.  1966,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  Major:  Liberal  Arts. 

High  School:  Woodrow  Wilson  High  School, 
Washington,  D.C.  1963-64  (12th  grade). 

Walnut  Hills  High  School,  Cincinnati. 
Ohio.  1968-63  (7-llth  grades) . 


AREAS    or    SPXCIAL    INTEXXST 


Research  In  the  area  of  discrimination 
against  poor  and  minority  group  chUdren  In 
the  public  elementary  and  secondary  school 
systems;  Literature  as  It  reflects  psycholog- 
ical, moral,  and  ethical  dUenuna  of  19th  and 
20th  Century  man. 

Employment:  Assistant  to  the  Director. 
Ofllce  for  ClvU  RlghU.  DHEW.  Washlngtoon, 
D.C.  December.  1971 — ^Present. 

Chief.  Equal  Educational  OpportunltleB 
Section.     Office    of    the    General    Counsel. 

DHEW,  Waablngton.  D.C.,  July,  1971-Deoem. 

ber.  1B71. 

Attomey-Advlasf.  Offloe  of  the  Ganaral 
Counsel,  DHKW,  Waahlngton.  D.0„  Septem- 
ber. 1970-July.  1971. 

Attorney  in  private  practice.  Montgomery. 
Alabama.  AprU,   1969-September,   1970. 

Research  FeUow  and  Editor,  The  Ripon 
Society.  Cambridge.  Massachusetts.  Janu- 
ary, 1969-Aprll,  1969  (part  time  thereafter). 

Editor  and  President.  The  Southern  Couri- 
er (weekly  newspaper).  Montgomery.  Ala- 
bama, June,  1966-December,  1968. 

Reporter,  Chicago  DaUy  News,  Chicago, 
Illinois,  June,  1963-Jime,  1966. 

Education:  LLJB.  Jones  Law  School,  Mont- 
gomery, Alabama.  May,   1966-January,   1968. 

Chicago-Kent  College  of  Law.  Chicago, 
niinols,  S^temlier,  1964-June,   1966. 

A.B.,  Hsrvard  CoUege  (English  Lit.),  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts,  September,  1958- 
June.  196S. 

Professional:  Admitted  to  Bar,  Supreme 
Court  of  Alabama,  AprU  1969. 

Member  of  Bar  of  VS.  District  Cotirt, 
Middle  District  of  Alabama,  and  UJ3.  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth  ClrctUt. 

CIVn.  RIGHTS  ASSISTANT.  OmCB  fOK  CIVIL 
RIGHTS,  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION, 
AND  WKLTAXX 

1968:  Boston  University — ^BFA. 

8/68-5/69 :4th  Grade  Teacher.  Triune  Ele- 
mentary School  (Black).  Aiken  Coimty, 
South  Carcdlna. 

11/68:  National  Teachers  ExamlnaUom. 
Weighted  Common  Score  753. 

7/69-6/73.  South  CaroUna  Teachers  Cer- 
tificate. #072945,  Group  0  Class  3  Grade  1. 

Spring  1970:  Student  Teacher— Early 
OhUdhood,  Education  Centa — ^Federal  City 
CoUege,  Washington,  D.C. 

11/70-Preeent:  Assistant  to  Director  o< 
Education  Division,  Office  for  ClvU  Rights, 
Department  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare. I  have  been  both  member  and  leader 
of  teams  determining  lltle  VI  oompllanoe  of 
various  school  districts.  Recent  assignment* 
have  Included  moderate  reeearch  into  the 
elements  of  testing  and  assignments  of  chU- 
dren to  dssses  for  exceptional  chUdren. 


[From  the  Virginian  PUot.  Apr.  9.  1973] 

PosTsuouTH  Locks  Horns  With  HEW  om 

School  Aid 

(By  Don  Hill) 

Washington. — ^As  much  as  t200,(X)0  in 
emergency  school  aid  designated  for  Ports- 
mouth has  been  Jeopardized  by  a  dispute  be- 
tween the  Health.  Education  and  Welfare 
Department  and  Portsmouth  public  schools. 

This  Is  a  smaU  amount  in  the  over-aU 
Portsmouth  school  budget,  but  the  story  pro- 
vides a  remarkable  Insight  Into  one  set  of 
technical  difficulties  created  by  desegregation 
and  by  the  Intricate  tangles  of  court  orders 
and  federal  regulation. 

An  unusuaUy  detaUed  look  into  the  con- 
troversy has  been  made  possible  because  a 
virtually  complete  file  of  correspondence, 
memos,  and  congressional  InqiUrles  into  the 
case  have  become  available. 

The  one  unavailable  Item  Is  tbe  long  re- 
port of  a  team  of  HEW  investigators  which 
investigated  the  Portsmouth  schools  last 
November. 
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Although  the  entire  dispute  appears  to  be 
based  upon  that  report.  HEW  has  refui  ed  to 
make  It  available  to  the  school  admin  atra- 
tlon.  Sen.  William  B.  Spong.  Jr.  last  week 
went  to  the  unusual  lengths  of  Invokli  g  the 
U.S.  Freedom  of  Information  Act  to  at  empt 
to  pry  the  report  loose. 

An  H£W  spokesman  promptly  <  laUed 
Spong's  office,  refusing  the  report.  The 
spokesman  promised  a  written  rational !  un- 
der the  Information  act.  The  wrlttei  i  ex- 
planation has  yet  to  arrive. 

Portsmouth's  problems  began  wh(  d  It 
qualified  as  one  of  the  major  reclplenlta  of 
Emergency  School  Aid  Program  (E8AP) 
funds  intended  by  Congress  to  ease  the  rou- 
bles of  school  systems  unsettled  by  desegre- 
gation. The  city  Is  under  court  order  re<  ulr- 
Ing  students  to  attend  sometimes  dlitant 
schools  In  order  to  Insure  racial  mlxlni ;. 

Portsmouth's  ESAP  application  had  a  iked 
$641,000  for  a  series  of  Innovative  educatl  }nal 
efforts  and  more  than  tSOO.OOO  to  provldi  i  for 
free  busing  of  students. 

The  9500.000  was  denied  under  a  N  xon 
administration  policy  disapproving  bu  ilng 
money,  even  when  busing  was  requlrec  by 
court  order.  The  9641.000  was  approved.  S  )me 
9325.000  of  this  has  already  been  rece  ved 
by  the  school  system. 

Last  fall.  HEW  established  a  prograni  of 
visiting  major  ESAP  recipients.  Accordin  ;  to 
a  form  letter  sent  out  to  school  superlntc  nd- 
ents  this  "post  grant  review"  was  inter  ded 
simply  to  Insure  that  ESAP  funded  progr  uns 
got  off  to  a  good  start  and  complied  ulth 
required  nondiscrimination  assurances. 

Portsmouth's  Supt.  M.  E.  Alford  re[  lied 
to  the  form  letter  that  Portsmouth  wi  >uld 
welcome  the  Investigations. 

The  first  form  was  followed  by  a  sec  ond 
dated  Nov.  19.  It  posed  eight  pages  of  q  les- 
tlons.  By  the  time  the  "post  grant  re^  lew 
team"  arrived  Nov.  29,  four  books  of  mau  rial 
In  response  to  the  questions  were  awaltln  ;  it. 

The  material  was  detailed;  It  even  <  on- 
talned  racial  counts  of  who  partlcipate<  [  In 
extracurricular  activities  at  some  schools 

The  team  reviewed  the  material,  stayed  for 
about  a  week,  visited  many  city  schools,  tnet 
with  Portsmouth  school  oCRcials  for  what  ap- 
peared to  both  sides  to  be  a  sympathetic  dis- 
cussion, and  departed. 

According  to  a  memorandum  filed  in  W  ish- 
Ington,  the  team  leader.  Harold  Davis  of  the 
Philadelphia  office  of  HEWs  Office  of  civil 
Rights,  promised  that  the  team's  wrlttei  re- 
port would  be  provided  to  the  Portsm<  uth 
officials.  This  is  the  report  which  HEW  aow 
refuses  to  release. 

On  Dec.  16.  Dr.  Elolse  Severlnson.  dire  ctor 
of  the  Philadelphia  office,  wrote  Portsmt  uth 
questioning  the  sale  of  some  981  wort:  i  of 
surpliis  material  to  the  private  all-«  bite 
Southampton  Academy.  Federal  law  pro^  ides 
for  denying  ESAP  funds  to  any  public  sc  nool 
system  that  sells  materials  to  segregated  pri- 
vate Institutions. 

On  Jan.  20.  Dr.  Severlnson  wrote  a  long 
letter  to  Portsmouth  noting  a  number  of  "ex- 
ceptions" to  Portsmouth's  nondlscrlmlnf  tlon 
assurances. 

These  included  the  transfer  of  propen  y  to 
Southampton  Academy,  and — to  the  evllent 
astonishment  of  Portsmouth  officials-  -the 
vuae  of  testing  procedures  to  identify  chU  Iren 
for  admission  to  five  Innovative  educi  ,tion 
centers  In  Portsmouth. 

The  centers,  which  are  the  pride  of  P>rts- 
mouth  educators,  were  racially  dlscrln  Ina- 
tory.  Dr.  Severlnson  suggested,  because  .761 
of  their  students  are  black  and  361  are  ion- 
black.  Twenty-five  of  their  classes  ari  all 
black  for  more  than  half  the  school  day  she 
said. 

Incidental  to  this  account,  she  also  pol  ited 
with  alarm  to  the  fact  that  Norcom  High 
School  is  all  black  and  that  blacks  bused  Into 
Cburchland    High    School    and    Churchjand 


Junior  High  Scho<ri  engage  only  lightly  in 
extracurricular  activities. 

All  black  Norocm  is  scheduled  for  elimina- 
tion from  the  school  system  under  court  or- 
der. According  to  the  usual  federal  rules,  this 
takes  It  out  of  HEW  jurisdiction. 

Black  students  are  limited  in  their  partici- 
pation in  extracurricular  activities  at 
Churchland  partly  because  their  buses,  com- 
ing from  the  Inner  city,  usually  arrive  before 
and  leave  after  extracurricular  activities  are 
conducted.  More  buses  would  solve  this  prob- 
lem, but  money  for  more  buses  was  expressly 
ruled  out  of  the  ESAP  program. 

(Churchland  High  School  principal  Walter 
Galllford  managed  In  spite  of  this  restriction 
to  provide  a  bus  for  activity  participants.  It 
was  so  little  patronized  by  blacks  that  it  had 
to  be  discontinued.) 

The  file  contains  a  sharp  rejoinder  to  Dr. 
Severlnson  from  Portsmouth's  Alford  con- 
cerning the  education  centers. 

He  wrote,  in  part : 

"The  members  of  the  team  failed  to  com- 
prehend clearly  that  the  centers  are  de- 
signed to  meet  the  educational  needs  of 
atypical  children  without  regard  to  race, 
color  or  national  origin.  Furthermore,  the 
centers  are  oi>erated  in  accordance  with  a 
federal  court  order." 

He  added.  "Research  Indicates  that  there  is 
a  positive  correlation  between  the  Incidence 
of  many  educational  problems  of  children 
and  the  socioeconomic  levels  of  their 
parents." 

Admission  to  the  Portsmouth  conters  is 
based  on  the  children's  needs  as  determined 
by  psychological  and  medical  data,  on  aca- 
demic testing,  and  on  teacher  evaluations. 
Admissions,  strictly  limited  by  the  availabil- 
ity of  space,  are  determined  by  a  racially- 
mixed  admissions  committee  and  in  confer- 
ence with  the  parents. 

Portsmouth's  Individualized  Learning  Cen- 
ter, according  to  information  in  the  file,  is 
funded  under  federal  law  which  provides 
fimds  only  for  target  "disadvantaged" 
schools.  The  combined  enrollment  of  these 
target  schools  in  Portsmouth  Is  83  per  cent 
black. 

This  seems  to  explain  the  fact  that  the 
ILC's  enrollment  is  84  per  cent  black. 

1>iiro  of  the  centers  are  for  mentally  re- 
tarded children,  by  Portsmouth's  definition 
children  with  IQ's  of  less  75.  One  congres- 
sional memorandum  made  available  Thurs- 
day in  the  file  notes  incredulously  that  HEW 
complains  that  these  centers  have  too  few 
white  children. 

"What  are  they  supposed  to  do.  go  out  and 
retard  a  few?"  a  congressional  aide  quipped. 

A  fourth  center  provides  vocational  train- 
ing for  "overaged  underachievers."  Pupils, 
often  at  the  junior  high  school  level,  are 
admitted  to  this  center  for  a  work  and  learn 
program.  Portsmouth  statistics  indicate  that 
this  center  has  cut  sharply  into  the  schools' 
dropout  rate. 

The  fifth  center  provides  under  a  federal 
grant  for  special  classes  for  physically  handi- 
capped, children  with  language  disorders, 
children  returning  to  the  school  system  from 
juvenile  detention,  and  the  like.  Like  the 
centers  serving  retarded  children,  the  racial 
makeup — according  to  Portsmouth's  cor- 
rearpondenoe  in  the  file — Is  out  of  the  bands 
of  Portsmouth's  school  officials. 

The  letter  from  Alford  to  Severlnson  said : 

"One  would  not  expect  the  patients  In  a 
hospital  to  reflect  the  racial  compoeltlon  of 
the  city.  Rather,  they  would  reflect  the  racial 
composition  of  all  thoae  IndlTlduals  who 
needed  the  services  offered  by  the  hospital  . .  . 

"Frankly,  Dr.  Severlnaon,  Portamouth  is 
proud  of  these  centers.  They  are  the  van- 
guard of  the  school  system  and  provide  serv- 
ices for  atypical  children  to  aasist  them  in 
becoming  fully  functioning  citizens.  Services 


in  theee  centers  are  provided  on  the  baais  of 
need  .  .  ." 

The  Alford  letter  was  dated  Feb.  3,  1972. 
On  Feb.  38,  Dr.  Severlnaon  wrote,  "It  now 
appears  that  these  issues  are  resolved  and 
the  ^>eclflc  assurances  generally  met." 

The  Feb.  38  letter  was  received  in  Ports- 
mouth, according  to  a  notatloa  in  the  file 
March  3.  On  March  1,  a  "Mr.  Wego"  from  Dr. 
Severinson's  office  called  Portsmouth  to  say 
that  serious  questions  had  arisen. 

On  March  3.  Wego  called  back  to  schedule 
a  visit  to  Portsmouth  to  Investigate  his  ques- 
tions. He  was  asked  If  he  were  aware  of  Dr. 
Severinson's  letter.  He  was  not,  and  hung  up 
In  some  confusion.  The  visit  remained  un- 
scheduled, due,  he  said,  to  "manpower  prob- 
lems." 

On  March  20,  Harold  Davis,  the  original 
team  leader,  called  with  limited  questions. 
He  scheduled  a  visit  for  April  10,  1972,  and 
read  over  the  telephone  information  he  said 
would  be  needed. 

On  March  24,  Dr.  Severlnson  wrote  to 
Portsmouth  listing  seven  categories  of  data 
the  city  Mras  to  provide.  The  first  category 
was  "class  rolls  showing  names  and  races  of 
all  students  enrolled  at  each  of  the  special 
education  centers,  as  well  as  the  files  main- 
tained on  each  of  those  students." 

These  files,  of  course,  contained  the  con- 
fidential psychological,  psychiatric,  and 
medical  Information  on  the  children  enrolled 
In  the  centers. 

On  March  30,  Portsmouth  school  officials 
contacted  HEW  asking  for  the  Investigative 
team's  report.  They  were  referred  to  HEW's 
Information  center,  which  refused  to  make 
the  report  available. 

Last  week,  a  HEW  team  from  Philadelphia 
arrived  In  Portsmouth,  again  headed  by 
Davis.  Dr.  Alford  asked  for  the  report  of  the 
first  visit,  which  Portsmouth  school  officials 
contend  Davis  had  promised. 

Team  members  replied  that  the  report  was 
"intraofflce  correspondence"  and  would  not 
be  released.  The  team  then  demanded  the 
confidential  flies  on  the  students.  Alford 
refused  to  make  them  public  without  a  court 
order  or  specific  parental  consent  In  each 
case. 

As  a  compromise,  Alford  offered  to  take  a 
representative  sample  of  the  flies,  and  seek 
parental  consent  for  their  release.  The  HEW 
team  refused  this  offer  and  left. 

Wednesday,  an  HEW  representative  wrote 
to  the  office  of  Rep.  O.  WlUlam  Whltehurst, 
R-Va.,  that,  "the  failure  of  the  school  district 
to  provide  information  raises  a  serious  ques- 
tion as  to  its  compliance  with  the  K8AP 
regulations,  and  the  superlntendant  has 
been  advised  accordingly. 

Meanwhile,  Sen.  Spong's  office  said  the 
senator  still  has  not  been  i4>prl8ed  of  why 
the  original  team  report  will  not  be  made 
public.  Spong's  office  Is  Investigating  further 
action. 

Alford,  reached  by  telephone  Thursday, 
was  reluctant  to  comment  for  fear  of  further 
antagonizing  HEW  officials.  Asked  what  the 
effect  of  a  cutoff  of  ESAP  funds  would  be, 
he  said,  "it  would  curtail  service  to  children 
who  are  going  most  severely  to  need  it." 

Of  the  $416,000  in  promised  K8AP  funds 
yet  to  be  received  by  the  city,  he  said,  a 
roughly  estimated  9200,000  would  be  liable 
to  withholding  if  that  action  is  decided  upon 
by  HEW. 

Mr.  SPONO.  Mr.  President,  our  local 
school  districts  smd  local  school  person- 
nel have  been  on  the  flring  line  for  many 
years.  They  face  many  problems.  And, 
they  face  the  responsibility  for  providing 
to  all  our  children  the  education  which 
will  enable  them  to  provide  for  their  own 
well-being  and  to  compete  in  the  world 
of  tomorrow.  It  is  a  large  responsibility, 
and  our  local  officials  have  not,  I  fear. 
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bad  much  help  or  co(H)eratio(n  from  the 
Federal  bureaucracy  in  carrying  out  that 
respcmsibllity.  In  fact,  if  that  bureauc- 
racy were  being  graded,  I  suspect  strongly 
that  it  would  fall. 


OUTRAGEOUS  ICC  REGULATORY 
POLICIES 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  recently  I 
received  a  letter  from  Charles  W.  Di- 
bert,  mayor  of  the  village  of  Elmore, 
Ohio,  providing  yet  another  example  of 
outrageous  ICC  regulatory  policies.  The 
ICC  has  given  a  certain  truck  line  the 
right  to  haul  from  Toledo  to  other  points 
in  Ohio  provided  the  trucks  pass  through 
the  village  of  Elmore.  As  a  result  of  this 
absurd  policy,  the  people  of  Elmore  are 
plagued  with  heavy  trucks  roaring 
through  their  small  community  day  and 
night.  This  is  just  another  illustration 
of  the  way  in  which  a  regulatory  body 
can  become  so  bogged  down  in  technical- 
ities and  regulations  that  it  becomes 
divorced  of  all  commonsense  and  public 
responsibility. 

After  receiving  Mayor  Dibert's  letter, 
I  wrote  to  the  Chairman  of  the  ICC 
about  this  matter  on  April  13  and  have 
now  received  his  reply.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  letter  of  Mayor  Dibert 
to  me,  the  exhibit  which  Mayor  EMbert 
has  supplied,  and  the  letter  from  Chair- 
man Stafford  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

VxLLAGX  or  ElLM oaE.  Ohio, 

ApHl  10.1972. 
Hon.  RoBXKT  Tatt,  Jr., 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dbab  Sbnatok  Tatt:  The  comment  in 
your  March  News  Letter  concerning  the  bu- 
reaucracy of  the  I.C.C.  struck  a  sympathetic 
note  with  me.  For  several  months  now  the 
Village  which  I  represent  has  been  on  the 
losing  end  of  an  arrangement  created  by  the 
I.C.C.  and  It  appears  we  are  stuck  there  for  a 
long  time,  perhaps  foreTer. 

It  aU  started  back  in  the  1930's  when  a 
local,  small-town  businessman,  Mr.  C.  J. 
KuhUnan,  bought  a  stake  truck  to  haul  sup- 
plies and  products  in  and  out  of  this  village 
of  then  1.100  people.  He  acquired  two 
common  carrier  permits,  one  to  haul  between 
Elmore  and  Toledo,  a  distance  of  eighteen 
miles,  and  tho  other  to  haul  between  Elmore 
and  other  points  in  the  State  of  Ohio. 

Tears  have  passed,  Mr.  Kuhlman  has  died, 
but  the  permits  live  on.  Within  the  last  year 
a  large  (by  our  small-town  standards)  truck- 
ing firm  bought  the  permits.  This  firm.  Red 
line  Express,  whose  President  is  Mr.  Ray- 
mond Short,  operates  out  of  Toledo.  Red  Line, 
also  by  I.C.C.  permission,  is  under  the  oper- 
ating control  of  Short  Line  Inc.  of  Bay  City, 
Michigan,  whose  President  is  Mr.  Gary  Short, 
Raymond's  brother.  (IncldentaUy,  Raymond 
Short  had  been  president  of  Short  Line  be- 
fore resigning  to  take  over  the  presidency  of 
H«l  Une.) 

Bed  Line  did  not  have  a  permit  for  intra 
Ohio  hauling.  However,  the  Short  brothers 
•omehow  arranged  with  the  I.C.C.  to  "tack" 
together  the  two  Elmer  permits  which  gives 
them  the  right  to  haul  from  Toledo  to  any- 
place in  CNilo  to  long  at  they  go  through 
CImore.  In  order  to  establish  proof  of  this 
routing  their  trucks  come  into  the  Village, 
the  drivers  sign  a  log,  and  they  t\im  aroimd 
»nd  drive  back  out. 

An  bo\irs  of  the  day  and  night  these  heavy, 
noUy  and  fume-belchlng  trucks  drive  in  and 


out  over  our  Village  streets,  which  are  neither 
wide  enough  nor  of  sufficient  construction  to 
hold  vip  under  such  loads.  There  Is  no  tax 
revenue  to  the  Village  to  compensate  for  the 
damage  and  nuisance.  Our  residents  cannot 
understand  how  we  can  be  forced  Into  such  a 
situation,  and  neither  can  I. 

The  attached  chronology  indicates  the  at- 
tempts which  I  have  made  to  eliminate  the 
situation,  all  unsuccessful.  I  do  not  really 
expect  you  to  be  able  to  help  us,  but  I  could 
not  pass  up  the  opportunity  to  provide  fur- 
ther evidence  of  the  entanglement  of  the 
I.C.C. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Charues  W.  Dibsit, 

Majfor. 

Chsonoloot  or  Evxnts — VnxACE  or  Elmoke 
VsHsrs  Rso  Line  Express 
February  6,  1972 — Local  Elmore  business- 
man, Ray  Peterson,  reported  he  had  given 
permission  to  Red  Line  to  use  his  building 
for  drivers  to  log  trips. 

February  7,  1972 — Local  Elmore  resident, 
James  Murray,  called  to  report  that  Red  Line 
trucks  were  driving  through  residential  area 
all  hours  of  day  and  night. 

February  8.  1972 — Went  to  see  Mr.  Ray- 
mond Short,  President  of  Red  Line  Express 
to  talk  over  situation.  He  told  me  his  per- 
mits required  trucks  to  go  through  Elmore 
and  that  while  residents  might  not  like  It, 
that  was  the  way  things  were. 

February  10, 1972— Wrote  to  Public  Utilities 
Commission  of  Ohio  protesting  trucking 
situation  and  requesting  permission  to  rep- 
resent Elmore  at  hearing  scheduled  for 
February  24,  1972.  Docket  No.  MC-F-11396. 

February  16,  1972 — Received  complaint 
from  Elmore  residents  that  Red  Line  trucks 
were  running  over  curbs  and  cutting  up 
boulevards. 

February  18,  1972 — Zoning  Inspector  of 
Elmore,  Paul  Johnson.  Issued  violation  notice 
to  Red  Line  that  their  terminal  was  In  an 
unauthorized  district. 

February  19,  1972 — Received  letter  from 
David  L.  Pemberton.  Secretary,  State  of  Ohio 
Public  ntlllties  Commission  explaining  that 
commission's  opposition  to  tacking  arrange- 
ment and  explaining  that  arrangement  is  of 
I.C.C.  design. 

February  21,  1972 — Wrote  Robert  L.  Oswald. 
Secretary  of  I.C.C.  in  Washington,  D.C.  to 
protest  tacking  arrangement. 

February  22,  1972 — Received  letter  from 
Michael  M.  BrUey  of  law  offices  of  Fuller, 
Henry,  Hodge  and  Snyder,  in  Toledo  rep- 
resenting Red  Line  Indicating  Village  of  El- 
more had  no  jurisdiction  in  the  matter. 

Talked  on  phone  to  John  Gordon,  Trans- 
portation Secretary  for  P.U.C.O.  who  explain- 
ed hearing  previously  scheduled  on  matter 
by  I.C.C.  had  been  postponed  indefinitely. 

February  23.  1972 — Sent  another  letter  to 
Mr.  Oswald  of  I.C.C.  along  with  Mr.  Briley's 
letter  of  February  22. 

March  24,  1972 — Went  to  see  Keith  Warner 
of  Toledo  office  of  I.C.C.  to  protest  tacking 
arrangement.  Mr.  Warner  explained  his  offices 
(^position  to  arrangement  but  Indicated  de- 
cision remained  in  Washington. 

April  1,  1972 — Received  letter  from  Robert 
C.  Bamford,  Chief  Examining  Officer  for  I.C.C. 
Washington,  D.C,  explaining  that  hearing 
would  be  held  later  this  summer. 

April  10.  1972 — Wrote  desperation  letter  to 
Senator  Taft. 

INTKSSTATE  COlIMXBaC  COM loasioir, 
Washington,  D.C.,  AprU  25, 1972. 
Hon.  Robert  Tatt,  Jr.. 
US.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DsAR  ScHATOR  Taft:  Thls  Is  in  response  to 
your  letter  of  AprU  13,  1972,  enclosing  a  lett^ 
from  Cbailes  W.  Dlbert.  the  Mayor  ot  the 
VUlage  of  KImore.  Mayor  Dlbert  complains 
that  mottv  vehicles  operated  by  Bed  lilne 
Express,  of  Tidedo,  Ohio,  pass  through  El- 
more at  all  hours  of  the  day.  He  states  that 


these  vehicles  pollute  the  village's  environ- 
ment with  their  noise  and  fumes,  and  de- 
stroy the  village's  streets,  which  are  neither 
wide  enough  nor  of  sufficient  construction 
to  endiire  heavily  laden  motor  vehicle 
equipment. 

Red  Line  Express,  Inc.,  holds  interstate  au- 
thority pursuant  to  Certificates  of  Registra- 
tion issued  by  this  Commission  to  transport 
property  (1)  between  Elmore  and  Teredo, 
and  (2)  between  Elmore,  on  the  one  hand, 
and,  on  the  other,  points  In  Ohio.  Therefore, 
in  order  for  Red  Line  Express  to  transport 
property  between  Toledo  and  points  In  Ohio 
other  than  Elmore,  it  must  observe  a  gate- 
way at  Elmore  or  points  within  its  com- 
mercial zone.  Mayor  Dlbert  expresses  his  be- 
lief that  thU  gateway  limitation  on  Red 
Line  Express'  operations  should  be  removed. 
In  an  effort  to  be  of  possible  assistance, 
I  am  referring  this  information  to  Regional 
Director  Anthony  W.  Bummara,  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  16th  noor,  1518  Wal- 
nut Street,  Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania  19102. 
Since  Mr.  Bummara  has  supervision  over  the 
area  in  which  the  carrier  is  domlcUed.  I  have 
requested  that  he  assign  the  matter  for  re- 
view with  carrier  officials.  You  will  be  in- 
formed as  to  the  outcome  of  this  action.  Re- 
gional Director  Bummara  will  also  be  re- 
quested to  investigate  the  allegation  of  the 
State  of  Ohio  Public  Utilities  Commission 
that  Red  Line  Express'  tacking  arrangement 
Is  of  this  Commission's  design.  Red  Line  Ex- 
press operates  pursuant  to  a  Certificate  of 
Reg^lstratlon  and,  as  such,  its  operations  are 
generally  controlled  by  the  operating  rights 
Interpretations  of  the  Ohio  Public  UtUitles 
Commission. 

Mayor  Dlbert  also  has  expressed  an  inter- 
est In  the  pending  control  proceeding  In  No. 
MC-P-11396  which  was  filed  December  7, 
1971,  and  In  which  Short  Freight  Lines,  Inc., 
seeks  to  purchase  Red  Line  Express.  This 
proceeding  is  awaiting  the  assignment  of  a 
time  and  place  for  oral  hearing.  This  Com- 
mission will  welcome  the  participation  of 
Mayor  Dlbert  in  this  proceeding  for  the 
purposes  of  protecting  the  environmental  in- 
terests of  the  residents  of  Elmore.  I  have  ar- 
ranged to  place  both  Mayor  Dibert's  and 
your  names  on  the  Commission's  service  list 
in  that  proceeding  so  that  you  both  may  re- 
main apprised  of  Its  progress. 

I  trust  the  foregoing  will  be  of  assistance 
to  you  in  replying  to  your  constituent. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Oborcr  M.  STArroRD, 

Chairman. 


PRISON  VOLUNTEERS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  last  Sep- 
tember "the  Attica  tragedy  shook 
the  Nation's  consciousness.  Overnight, 
"prison  reform"  became  the  order  of 
the  day. 

Seven  months  later,  however,  the  out- 
rage has  subsided.  Public  concern  has 
shifted  to  other  issues:  the  war,  tax  re- 
form, not  to  mention  the  presidential 
campaigns  themselves. 

It  is  unfortunate,  however,  that  the 
horrible  conditions  which  Ignited  the 
violence  at  Attica  are  not  as  transitory 
as  the  public's  attention  span.  Inade- 
quate and  irrelevant  educational  pro- 
graming, the  sense  of  alienation  and 
bitterness  on  the  part  of  the  prisoners, 
the  lack  of  jobs  for  ex-convlcts,  these 
situations  remain  all  too  real  to  the 
more  than  a  million  men  smd  women  now 
imder  "corrective  custody." 

On  April  19.  1972,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  * 
Joseph  H.  Blatchford.  Director  of  Ac- 
tion, proposing  the  creation  of  an  en- 
tirely new  volunteer  program,  simlliar 
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to  the  Peace  Corps  or  VISTA,  bt ;  di- 
rected at  the  needs  of  America's  prJ  bods. 

I  believe  such  a  program  wouldlgo  a 
long  way  In  providing  broader  eluca- 
ttonal  programing  to  penal  Instltu  Ions. 
It  would  also  allow  committed  volui  teers 
to  help  Inmates  become  aware  of  their 
own  potential  as  constructive  members 
of  society,  to  help  them  find  Jobs  a  ad  In 
other  ways  prepare  themselves  for  the 
"outside."  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  copy  of  the  letter  appear  In  ti  day's 
Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ri  icord, 
as  follows: 

APBn.  10.  1072. 
Mr.  JosBFR  H.  Blatchtobo, 
Director.  Action. 
WathtnffUm,  D.O. 

DBAS  Joe:  More  than  anyone  Mm  in  ;>ubUc 
service,  you  appreciate  tbe  ImmenMi,  :  argely 
untapped,  potential  of  voluntary  notion. 
"Volunteer-lam",  begun  only  a  deoadt  ago, 
baa  already  emerged  as  one  of  the  great 
phenomena  of  oiir  tUne. 

For  many  oS  us.  It  Is  hard  to  Imaglx  B  that 
little  more  than  10  years  ago,  the  Peace  Corps 
was  only  an  Idea,  and  that  VISTA.  Ita  ( omea- 
tlc  counterpart,  had  not  even  been  c  Dnsld- 
ered.  Today,  as  Dlrect<M-  of  Action,  you  tre  aU 
too  aware  that  these  programs  have  oi  ly  be- 
gun to  addreae  the  enormous  taaks  for  which 
they  were  eatabllabed.  Aa  long  as  a  mu  tl-na- 
tlonal  approach  to  economic  developnent  la 
deemed  desirable,  as  long  aa  condltl>na  of 
poverty  at  home  remain  unacceptable,  Peace 
Corps  and  VISTA  volunteers  wlU  oontl  lue  to 
have  a  great  role  to  play. 

Volunteers,  however,  thrive  on  new  chal- 
lenges. New  challenges  to  meet  new  goals 
have  a  driving  force  aU  their  own,  eap  »claUy 
when  they  addresa  a  problem  long  ignored, 
but  whose  dimensions  make  further  In  MStlon 
Inexcusable. 

Today  I  propose  the  formation  of  a  otally 
new  volunteer  program— on  the  scale  of  the 
Peace  Corps — addressed,  not  to  the  n<eds  of 
foreign  nations,  nor  even  those  of  Appa- 
lachla,  but  to  the  all -too-evident  ncMla  of 
America's  penal  Institutions. 

The  advantages  of  a  prison  volunteers  pro- 
gram are  obvious.  Such  an  effort  wo  ild,  In 
fact  make  maximum  uae  of  thoai  very 
qualities  which  have  made  earlier  voluntary 
efforte  so  successful:  the  volunteer's  proven 
concern  and  his  open-ness  to  Inatlt  itlonal 
change. 

Seven  months  ago,  the  nation 'a  ooc  tcloua- 
ness  was  shaken  by  the  tragic  even  a  at  a 
New  York  State  prison.  Overnight  "Attica" 
became  a  code-word  for  all  that  wac  wrong 
with  our  penal  system:  inadequate  or  Irre- 
levant educational  programming,  tie  lack 
of  public  awareness  regarding  prlso  a  con- 
dltlona,  and,  perhaps  most  serloiu  ly,  the 
growing  sense  of  alienation,  literally  )f  ban- 
ishment, on  the  part  of  the  Inmates  them- 
selves. 

In  the  wake  of  the  Attica  vl(rienc< .  there 
exlsta  a  reservoir  of  public  Interest  in  "doing 
something"  about  theae  condltlona.  A  volun- 
teer program  which  relied  heavily  on  |  >er8on- 
to-person  communication  cotild  drav  on  a 
great  variety  of  skilled  voliuiteers.  people 
ready  and  willing  to  participate  In  efforta 
to  tutor  prlaonera  In  reading,  writing,  math- 
ematics   and    practical    industrial    cafts. 

VISTA  haa  already  taken  a  minor  itep  In 
tbla  direction.  At  Shelby  Penal  Pani  near 
Memphla,  Tenneasee.  five  volunteers  ure  in- 
volved in  a  project  which  Includea  tt  torlng, 
counselling,  helping  prisoners  to  fin  1  jobs 
before  their  release,  aa  well  aa  asslstln  ;  them 
in  other  waya  to  prepare  for  the  "i  lutalde 
world". 

There  are.  In  addition,  many  othe 
of  voluntary  action  groupa  working  in  this 


field.  Recently  I  studied  descrlptlona  of  over 
ao  programa  operating  throughout  the  coun- 
try where  volunteera  are  helping  to  develop 
educational  programa,  aet  up  man-to-man 
relatlonsh^  between  prlaonera  and  Inter- 
ested citizens  and  countless  other  attempts 
to  cut  through  the  wall  that  separates  the 
Inmate  from  society.  In  many  areas,  high 
achool  equivalency  oouraea  have  been  in- 
atltuted.  In  Minneapolis,  30  Inmatea  are  now 
attending  the  Unlveralty  of  Minnesota  aa 
part  of  a  "related  time"  program. 

All  of  these  efforts — organization,  training, 
and  most  Importantly,  conununlcatlon — are 
what  volunteera  do  beat.  Working  for  a  short 
time,  auch  aa  a  year.  Action  volunteers  would 
be  In  an  excellent  ];>osltlon  to  Implement 
long-overdue  Initiatives.  Unlike  the  profea- 
alonals  they  would  not  feel  compelled  to  de- 
fend the  status  quo.  More  Importantly,  aa 
people  who  volunteered  to  work  for  low  wages 
to  do  just  thla  kind  of  work,  they  would 
have  demonatrated  a  concern  for  improving 
the  situation.  Their  commitment  and  their 
growing  appreciation  of  condltlona  as  they 
are  would  be  a  prized  contribution  to  our 
fight  for  an  enlightened  i4>proach  to  prison 
reform. 

The  need  for  such  a  volunteer  enterprlso 
Is  beyond  dispute.  Today  there  are  over  200,- 
000  men  and  women  "serving  time"  in  Fe<l- 
eral  and  state  penitentiaries  alone.  If  you 
count  all  forma  of  "corrective  custody",  auch 
as  Jail,  parole  and  probation,  there  are.  at 
any  given  time,  more  than  a  million  people 
under  the  control  of  our  penal  aystem.  Re- 
gardleaa  of  one'a  peraonal  phlloaophy,  be  he 
"hard-hearted"  or  a  "bleeding  heart",  he 
must  contend  with  the  fact  that  nearly  aU 
of  these  people  will  someday  again  walk  the 
atreeta.  Whether  they  return  from  prlaon 
more  alienated.  Ignorant  and  hostile  than 
when  they  entered,  or  with  a  new  sense  of 
community  with  their  fellow  men  and  a 
greater  ability  to  participate  in  a  competi- 
tive but  cooperative  society  coiUd  largely  de- 
pend upon  how  hard  we  fight  for  Just  this 
kind  of  program  I  have  described. 
Sincerely. 

FaaifK  E.  Moss. 

VJ.  Senator. 
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Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President,  the 
OstpoUtik  of  the  Socialist-Liberal  gov- 
ernment in  West  Germany  xmder  Chan- 
cellor Willy  Brandt  had  only  a  minority 
of  German  voters  behind  It  when  it  was 
established  in  Bonn.  There  Is  caoBiier- 
able  concern  about  its  relationship  to 
the  opposition  party,  the  Christian 
Democratic-Social  Union,  particularly 
with  rrference  to  agreements  with  Com- 
munist governments  of  Eastern  Europe. 

When  portions  of  secret  protocols  were 
brought  to  lli^t  recently  by  the  opposi- 
tion F«rty.  it  was  generally  felt  that  the 
German  Socialists  made  large,  secret 
concessions  to  the  Socialist  Communist 
bloc  in  Eastern  Europe. 

As  I  am  Informed,  the  principal  dan- 
gers of  the  Moscow  and  Warsaw  Treaties 
concluded  by  the  West  German  Socialist 
Chancellor  involve,  first,  economic  aid 
which  West  Germany  proposes  for  the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  Communist 
countries  to  strengthen  their  economies. 
Second,  it  could  mean  a  widening  of  op- 
position to  Communist  rule  in  Eastern 
and  Central  Europe  and  virtual  recog- 
nition of  Communist  disnination  of  other 
nations  as  an  acceptable  situation. 

These  treaties  also  pose  other  serious 
problems  for  the  free  world,  and  espe- 


cially for  West  Germany.  For  example, 
the  treaties  offer  no  alleviation  of  tbe 
fate  of  Germans  living  within  the  East- 
em  power  sphere.  As  the  world  knows, 
elementary  principles  of  humanity  con- 
tinue to  be  violated  along  the  Berlin 
wall. 

In  the  Moscow  Treaty,  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  not  only  legalizes 
the  frontiers  concerning  and  affecting 
Germany  herself,  but  aiso  all  other  fron- 
tiers in  Eastern  and  Central  Europe.  In 
so  doing,  it  has  the  effect  of  consolidat- 
ing the  position  of  influence  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  that  area.  Moreover.  It  is 
doubted  whether  the  Soviet  Union  re- 
nounced, in  the  Moscow  Treaty,  its  right 
of  intervention  in  West  Germany. 

Concessions  made  by  the  Soviet  Union 
are  only  superficial.  The  Communists 
want  to  allow  West  Berllners  from  time 
to  time  to  visit  East  Germany.  But  this 
is  something  they  have  permitted  in  the 
past,  and  then  revoked  whenever  It 
suited  their  purposes. 

For  these  reasons,  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  concern  about  these  treaties,  and 
it  would  be  well  for  the  United  States 
to  watch  this  situation  very  closely. 


FEDERAL     PROGRAMS     AVAITiABTjE 
TO  LOCAL  COMMUNITIES 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  we  fre- 
quently hear  complaints  that  minority 
citizens,  particularly  poor  people,  do  not 
know  what  Federal  programs  are  avail- 
able to  help  them,  and  where  to  go  in 
the  Government  bureaucracy  to  obtain 
the  assistance  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

Knowing  Uie  complexity  of  the  bu- 
reaucracy that  has  been  created  over  the 
years  by  the  piling  of  programs  on  top 
of  programs.  I  do  not  doubt  for  a  moment 
that  many  of  those  complaints  are  fully 
justified. 

A  step  that  is  being  taken  in  the  Kan- 
sas Ci^.  Mo.,  region  of  the  Federal  ad- 
ministrative establishment  came  to  my 
attention  recently,  and  I  wish  to  call  it  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate,  because  I  be- 
lieve it  is  a  significant  step  toward  bridg- 
ing the  communications'  gap  that  so 
often  separates  people  from  their  Gov- 
ernment when  the  Government  becomes 
too  large.  I  have  with  me  a  copy  of  a 
news  release  explaining  a  new  program 
that  is  being  aired  on  a  radio  station  in 
Kansas  City  by  black  Federal  ofElclals  who 
are  serving  in  the  Federal  administra- 
tive establishment  in  the  region  com- 
posed of  Nebraska.  Kansas.  Iowa,  and 
Missouri.  I  believe  the  efforts  bdng  made 
by  these  black  ofSclals  and  the  radio  sta- 
tion which  Is  cooperating  with  them  are 
a  major  step  in  the  right  direction. 

I  am  especially  pleased  to  point  out 
that  a  Nebraskan  who  is  the  highest- 
ranking  black  Federal  official  in  the  re- 
gion has  taken  the  lead  roll  in  behalf  of 
the  Government  in  coordinating  the  ef- 
forts. This  official  is  Mr.  Samuel  J.  Cor- 
ndlus,  R^onal  Director  of  the  Office  oi 
Economic  Oinwrtunlty.  Mr.  Comdlus  is 
from  Omaha,  and  he  formerly  was  State 
technical  assistance  director  for  Ne- 
braska. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Ricoko  the  news  rdease 
describing  what  is  being  done  in  the 
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Kansas  City  area  to  Inform  the  public 
of  Federal  programs  available  to  people 
In  the  local  communities. 

"There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscobo, 
as  f(dlows: 

Black     Kansas     Citt     ftiiBUz.     Omcuis 
KxPLAHf  PaocaAMS  "On  thk  Axa" 

Black  federal  ofBclaJa  In  tbe  Kanant  City 
Beglon  have  "gone  to  the  airways"  to  in- 
form the  public  of  federal  programs  avaUable 
to  local  oommunltlea. 

In  what  may  be  a  first  tor  the  Kansaa  City 
area  and  the  nation,  aome  90  Black  federal 
offl'^'t'"  have  begun  a  serlea  of  weekly  inter- 
views on  the  local  radio  station. 

Hie  major  thrust  of  the  program  is  to 
rearti  tbe  poor  and  socially  disadvantaged 
dtlzen  with  Information  regarding  avaU- 
able  federal  programa  and  the  effect  current 
federal  efforta  are  having  In  q;>eclfic  eom- 
munltlee. 

The  program,  which  began  February  S. 
1973,  la  being  coordinated  by  the  Regional 
Office  of  Economic  OiqMrtunlty  at  the  re- 
quest of  Radio  Station  KPR8  of  Kansaa  City, 
Mlsaourl. 

In  an  effort  to  Increase  the  station's  pub- 
lic service  programming,  KPRB  offlclals  said 
they  noticed  the  Increaae  of  Blacka  In  key, 
decision-making  poeitiona  In  the  Regional 
federal  agencies  since  July,  1970.  and  deter- 
mined that  the  Black  and  minority  com- 
munities would  benefit  by  hearing  about  the 
federal  efforts  from  theae  offlclala. 

The  station,  the  clty'a  only  blade-owned 
and  operated  broadcaat  media,  aaked  Samuel 
J.  ComeUua.  Regional  OBO  Director  and  the 
highest-ranking  Black  federal  official  In  the 
region,  if  he  would  aaslat  In  coordinating  thla 
program. 

Comellua  agreed  and  assigned  Titus  D. 
Fisher,  Special  OBO  Aaalatant  for  Congraa- 
alonal  Affairs,  to  the  Job  of  setting  up  Inter- 
views. 

To  date,  tlie  Kansaa  City  commtinlty  haa 
heard  Intervlewe  with:  John  Dupree,  Title  I 
ESEA  Program  Officer,  HEW;  Elmo  Turner, 
St.  Loula  Area  Director.  HUD;  P.  A.  Town- 
aend.  Legal  Counsel,  HTTD;  Robert  Whlttiiead, 
Peiaonnel  Officer,  OEO;  Kenton  WUUams.  As- 
sistant Regional  Director,  Office  of  Cblkl  De- 
velopment, HEW;  Jamea  aotalston.  Man- 
power Admlnlatrator'a  Representative,  DOL; 
Robert  Oollins,  Regional  Direetor  of  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity,  OSA;  Robert  Wat- 
aon.  General  Oounael,  OBO;  Melvln  Harring- 
ton, District  Director,  SEA,  St.  Louis;  Uoyd 
Claiborne,  Regional  Director,  Food  and  Drug 
Aldmlnlatratlon,  HEW. 

ComeUus  was  Interviewed  in  a  q>eclal 
SO-mlnute  taped  program  earlier  this 
year. 

Each  of  the  above  Interviews  were  2S-S0 
mlnutea  and  are  being  broadcasted  eacb  Sun- 
day and  Thursday  over  KFRS.  During  the 
first  aeries  of  programa.  Bob  Anderson,  KPRS 
program  director,  has  been  the  interviewer. 

Future  plans  Include  a  five-member  panel 
of  Regional  Black  federal  ezacutives  to  be 
Interviewed  "live"  on  the  program  and  tbey 
will  answer  queetlons  from  tbe  Black.  Mezi- 
can-Amerloan  and  other  minority  groiqM. 

Also  planned  is  a  second  aeries  of  t^ied 
Interviews  of  10  additional  Black  federal  of- 
flclala In  the  region — ^whlch  Includea  Mla- 
aourl,  Iowa,  Nebraska  and  Kaniwiw — begin- 
ning May,  1973. 

Anderson  aald  the  program  haa  been  "very 
auooeaaful  and  Informative  and  my  calls 
snd  letters  ftom  the  oommunlty  esprea  tbe 
oonoem  that  thla  type  of  program  has  been 
needed  for  a  kmg  Ume." 

AndenKm  aald  tbe  noticeable  Increase  In 
Black  federal  offldals  In  the  region— fMm 
about  7  prior  to  July,  1070.  to  about  80  alnoe 
tben — ^baa  encouraged  tbe  InvtAvement  at 
minorities  In  the  Kansas  Olty  area  to  ba- 
oome  more  Involved  In  fedaraUy-aasisted  pro- 


*Tha  question  moat  aaked  following  any 
one  of  these  programa."  Anderson  aald.  la  he 
Black?'  I  didn't  know  the  federal  government 
bad  a  black  person  In  charge  of  that  agency." 

Cheeter  Stovall,  director  of  the  local  anti- 
poverty  agency,  aald  he  felt  the  Intervlewa 
have  been  "very  good"  and  were  reaching  the 
community. 

Federal  offlclala  who  have  participated  In 
the  programs  said  their  mall  and  telephone 
calla  to  their  agencies  have  Increased  since 
they  were  "on  the  air." 

"Moat  of  my  responses  were  from  people 
who  aald  they  were  Impreaaed  with  hearing 
about  tbe  aodal  Involvement  of  the  federal 
agencies."  aald  Bob  Colllna  of  OSA. 

Anderson  said  he  la  hopeful  that  the  pro- 
gram could  be  of  a  more  permanent  nature  In 
the  futxire,  but  added  that  this  would  take  a 
lot  of  planning. 

"Most  In^iortantly  of  all,"  he  said.  "I  think 
the  Black  oommunlty  can  relate  better  to 
other  Blacks  and  the  explanation  of  vari- 
ous federal  programa  from  other  Blacks  are 
more  meanlngfiil  and  understandable." 


NIXON'S  WAR^AN  EDITORIAL 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  President 
Nixon's  address  on  Vietnam  last  night 
presented  the  same  womout  arguments 
we  have  heard  so  often  before.  We  were 
told  that  20.000  more  troops  can  be  with- 
drawn because  General  Abrams  has  said 
that  Vietnamlzation  is  worldng.  but  that 
the  bombing  would  continue. 

I  believe  that  troops  should  be  with- 
drawn, but  with  honesty,  not  deception. 
Systematic  substitution  of  U.S.  airpower 
of  TJS.  groundpower  Is  not  Vietnam- 
lzation. The  skies  of  Indochina  now  carry 
780  U.S.  planes;  5  months  ago  there 
were  only  400 — 158  of  these  are  B-52'8, 
which  by  their  nature  must  be  less  selec- 
tive In  their  bombing.  More  U.S.  ships 
dot  the  waters  of  Indochina  than  ever 
before.  This  is  a  program  of  substitution, 
not  Vietnsunization.  South  Vietnamese 
deaths  have  simply  replaced  UJ3.  deaths 
on  the  ground;  the  war  goes  on  as  fierce 
as  before.  The  sadness  that  pervades  all 
discussions  of  Vietnam  comes  from  the 
realization  that  President  Nixon  was  ad- 
vised at  the  beginning  of  his  term,  by  his 
own  advisers,  that  the  course  of  Viet- 
namlzation would  not  work. 

•nie  disclosures  of  the  1969  "Kissinger 
Papers"  prepared  for  President  Nlx<m  on 
the  Vietnamese  war  are  of  enormous 
consequence.  In  a  penetrating  editorial. 
Wednesday.  April  26.  the  Washington 
Post  states  their  significance  as  pictur- 
ing Mr.  Nixon  no  longer  "as  the  hopeieea 
prisoner  of  past  policy"  but  rather  as 
bearing  the  full  responsibility  for  the 
current  conflict. 

The  1969  documents  described  the  situ- 
ation in  Vietnam  and  attempted  to  eval- 
uate the  bombing  and  other  military  and 
political  factors  in  a  move  to  lay  out  the 
options  for  the  President.  Tlie  Poet  ctm- 
tends  the  President  chose  to  Ignore  the 
sensible  voices  of  the  Secretary  oi  De- 
fense, the  State  Department,  and  the 
CHA,  nbldh  were  stating: 

Ttaat  the  North  Vtotnameae  had  tb*  wlU 
aotf  ttM  reaouroea  to  cany  on  ttaa  war  in- 
daflnttaly  against  nnllmttad  bombing; 

That  tbs  Soath  Vtotaamaaa  showed  lltUa 
pro^Mot  at  ever  being  abla  to  oonduet  tbair 
and  of  the  war  wltlurat  eortanalva  Amsdoaa 
military  support  Including  ttia  use  of  air 
power  and  oowihat  tvoopa; 


TbMX  pacification  was  not  woiUng  and 
Showed  Uttle  hope  at  working  over  the  long 
haul; 

That  B-62'a  were  a  doubtful  aaaet  except 
for  doae-ln  tactical  aupport  of  combat  oper- 
atlona; 

Tbat  there  was  something  to  be  aald  for 
promoting  acoommodatloDa  on  the  local  levti. 
In  the  dlstrtcta  and  vlllagea  and  provlnoea. 
between  the  government  people  and  the  Vlei- 
cong: 

That  neither  this  oountry'a  standing  In  the 
world  nor  the  fate  of  Southeast  Asia,  hinged 
on  the  outcome  of  the  Vletnameee  atrug^e. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Record: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  AprU  28,  1972] 
NnoK's  Wab 

By  way  of  prelude  to  almost  every  speech 
he  has  ever  made  about  the  Vietnam  war. 
President  Nixon  has  been  at  pains  to  remind 
US.  just  for  the  record,  of  tbe  terrible  legacy 
he  Inherited  from  the  Democrats:  over  half 
a  million  Americans  In  a  combat  role;  casual- 
ties running  at  the  rate  of  more  than  300  a 
week  klUed  In  action;  no  plan  to  "Vietna- 
mlze"  the  war  or  to  bring  o\ir  military  foroea 
home.  There  la  some  truth  In  this,  of  course; 
Mr.  Nixon  did  faU  heir  to  a  heavy  burden 
not  of  hla  making.  But  the  roota  of  Involve- 
ment reached  back  Into  a  Republican  ad- 
ministration of  which  he  waa  a  part.  There 
was  alao  a  plan  to  end  the  war  which  General 
^lllam  Westmoreland  could  have  furnished 
tbe  new  Nixon  administration  becauae  he 
had  laid  It  aU  out  as  early  as  November,  1967. 
For  better  or  worse,  "Vietnamlzation"  waa 
already  In  the  official  lexicon.  And  far  more 
Important,  the  reaUy  big.  tough  decisions  had 
already  been  made  by  President  Lyndon 
Johnson  when  he  refused  In  March  of  1968  to 
go  on  down  the  road  of  "graduated  responae." 
and  decided  Instead  to  end  the  bombing  of 
the  North  and  to  deny  for  the  first  time  the 
next  big  conunltment  of  American  troopa. 
In  abort,  the  Johnaon  strategy  had  failed  by 
January.  1969,  and  tbe  country  had  begun 
to  accept  the  real  limits  of  a  limited  war. 

That  leason  waa  aloo  part  of  Richard  Nix- 
on's legacy  If  he  had  choaen  to  accept  It. 
He  was  a  tn»  agent,  in  a  way  tbat  his  prede- 
ceaaor  had  never  been,  and  not  Juat  beca\iaa 
he  was  a  new  President  with  a  mandate  to 
end  the  war.  He  waa  a  ftee  man  In  the  most 
significant  aenae  becauae  he  had  Inherited 
not  a  bureaucratic  monoUtb  heU-bent  on 
pursuit  of  a  discredited  and  unworkable  pol- 
icy, but  a  bureaucracy  divided;  there  were 
other  voices  saying  sensible  and  realistic 
things,  other  foroea  at  woik  In  the  big  de- 
partmenta  of  government  which  were  there 
for  tbe  President  to  hear  and  to  uae  In  the 
difficult  business  of  turning  tbe  govern- 
mental ^paratua  aroiuid  on  a  new  course. 
But  Prealdent  Nixon  did  not  listen  to  thoae 
voices  and  never  told  us  about  th«m  because 
he  did  not  wish,  for  his  own  reasons  and  out 
of  his  own  geo-pOIltlcal  ooncepta.  to  abandon 
the  old  goals  of  our  Vietnam  mlsalnn  He 
did  not  want  to  accept  the  hard  oonsaquenoes 
of  tbe  leaaon  other  men  had  learned.  Those 
on  tbe  outside  oould  only  gueaa  at  the  di- 
vision within  the  govammant.  only  bear 
ipifctoti—  of  the  argument,  only  qwoulate 
about  the  depth  of  the  eazefuUy  suppreaeed 
reservations  which  ware  held  by  Important 
people  In  key  agenclea  nntU  thla  weak  when 
the  hard  evldenoa  finally  became  available. 
Tbat  Is  the  real  and  Immensely  profound 
slgnlflcanos  of  tba  "Kissinger  Papars."  the 
contents  at  which  were  revealed  in  aome 
detaU  In  tbla  newqtaper  on  Tueaday.  They 
ttil  us  Uttte  that  to  dlraotty  rslarant  to  the 
current  situation.  Bather,  they  daacrlbe  an 
opportunity  tzaglcaUy  lost.  They  teU  us  that 
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by  early  1969  only  the  very  same  peop  ie  who 
bad  made  most  of  the  miscalculations  which 
carried  us  up  to  March  of  1968  with  a  big 
war  and  no  solution  still  believed  that  the 
war  In  Vietnam  was  wlnnable  In  any  bractl- 
cal  sense.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  apd  the 
military  command  In  Vietnam,  and  the  dle- 
bards  In  the  Saigon  embassy  still  aelleve 
this.  But  there  was  a  considerable  tody  of 
opinion  that  believed  otherwise,  th  it  was 
prepared  to  support  and  reinforce  t  new, 
more  realistic  and  more  promising  approach 
to  Vietnam.  By  and  large,  the  Secre  Ary  of 
Defense  and  the  State  Department  aid  the 
CIA  believed : 

That  the  North  Vietnamese  bad  tie  will 
and  the  resources  to  carry  on  the  wai  Indef- 
initely against  unlimited  bombing; 

That  the  South  Vietnamese  showe  1  little 
prospect  of  ever  being  able  to  oondu<  t  their 
end  of  the  war  without  extensive  Ai  lerlcan 
mlUtary  support  Including  the  use  of  air 
power  and  combat  troops; 

That  pacification  wasn't  worklig  and 
showed  little  hope  of  working  over  t  le  long 
haul; 

That  B-62S  were  a  doubtful  asset  except 
for  close-In  tactical  support  of  »mbat 
operations; 

That  there  was  something  to  be  i  Ud  for 
promoting  accommodations  on  the  loo  d  level, 
in  the  districts  and  villages  and  pr<  vlncea, 
between  the  government  people  and  t  le  Viet 
Cong; 

That  neither  this  country's  standln{  In  the 
world  nor  the  fate  of  Southeast  Asia,  hinged 
on  the  outcome  of  the  Vietnamese  st  ruggle. 

But  Mr.  Nixon  Ignored  the  beet  xut  of 
this  counsel  and  so  here  we  are,  having 
dropped  more  bombs  In  the  last  thn  e  years 
than  In  all  of  the  five  years  of  the  J  obnson 
administration  and  having  suffereil  more 
than  one-third  of  all  the  American  ca  lualtles 
that  have  been  suffered  In  this  wif — and 
still  with  no  solution.  So  It  Is  no  longer 
enough — now  that  we  have  seen  tlie  Kis- 
singer Papters — to  be  told  that  this,  is  not 
Mr.  Nixon's  fault  because  he  didn't  ead  us 
Into  It.  That's  true;  he  dldn*t.  But  le  had 
running  room  In  early  1969 — ^mucl  more 
than  we  knew.  And  because  he  didn't  use  It, 
Mr.  Nixon  cannot  be  pictured  any  loiger  as 
the  hapless  prisoner  of  past  policy.  Tt  e  mes' 
sage  from  the  Kissinger  Papers  is  plal  i.  Just 
as  the  responsibility  for  the  early  V  etnam 
Involvement  and  the  later  bulld-u )  may 
have  been,  progressively,  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower's and  John  F.  Kennedy's  and  Iiyndon 
B.  Johnson's,  what  we  are  now  oonjronted 
with,  for  better  or  worse,  is  Richard  M. 
Nixon's 


LUKPATA  LAKE 


Mr.   BELLMON.   Mr.   Presiden 


the 


Army  Corps  of  Engineers  is  now  h  >lding 
public  hearings  in  Oklahoma  and  com- 
pleting its  environmental  impact  state- 
ment on  a  controversial  flood  cpntrol 
project  known  as  Lukfata  Lake 

The  Liikfata  project  was  authorised  by 
Congress    14    years    ago   in   the    Flood 
Control  Act  of  1958  which  modifie  i  an 
other  flood  control  act  approved  26  years 
ago.  At  the  time  the  project  was  ai  thor 


Ized,  its  purposes  appeared  highly 
fled  and  necessary. 

With  the  passage  of  time,  the 


Justi- 
views 


of  many  citizeais  have  changed  ai  d  the 
real  needs  of  the  State  have  becom<  more 
clear.  The  purposes  for  which  thLsi  proj- 
ect was  auUiorlzed  are  no  longer  a  mat- 
ter of  priority  and  substantial  ojposi 
tion  to  construction  of  the  dani  and 
reservoir  has  developed.  Yet,  the  corps 
Is  still  under  congressional  mandpte  to 
build  the  project. 


The  controversy  over  the  Lukfata  proj- 
ect clearly  points  up  the  need  for  Con- 
gress to  periodically  review  authorized 
water  development  projects  to  determine 
if  they  remain  necessary.  Such  a  review 
has  been  proposed  by  the  Water  Re- 
sources Council. 

Earlier  this  week  I  testified  at  a  public 
hearing  on  the  Lukfata  project,  express- 
ing my  views  on  this  subject  and  point- 
ing up  some  of  the  shortcomings. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  testi- 
mony be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Statcmznt  bt  Senator  Henkt  Bkllmon 

First  let  me  commend  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers for  the  thorough  evaluation  contained 
In  the  Environmental  Assessment  of  Lukfata 
Lake,  Including  a  thumbnail  sketch  of  many 
possible  alternatives  to  the  proposed  project. 
Such  objective  analysis  of  potential  public 
works  projects  is  absolutely  essential  If  mem- 
bers of  the  public  are  to  play  a  meaningful 
role  In  gilding  and  developing  government 
policy  In  such  undertakings;  and  equally 
essential  if  the  public  is  to  support  public 
works  and  have  confidence  in  representatives 
of  the  government  and  its  agencies. 

I  further  commend  the  Corps  for  provid- 
ing the  opportunity  for  public  comment  at 
this  hearing  today  and  the  second  hearing 
to  be  held  in  Broken  Bow.  In  this  manner, 
we  are  assured  of  receiving  the  broadest  pos- 
sible expression  of  views  by  those  who  have 
sincere  Interest  In  the  proposed  project; 
also  we  help  reaflDrm  that  our  representative 
form  of  government  still  functions  as  was 
intended. 

The  Lukfata  Project  which  we  have  before 
us  today  would  have  an  Initial  cost  of  near- 
ly $18  million.  Taking  Into  account  the  in- 
terest and  annual  operation  and  mainte- 
nance expense,  the  total  cost  over  the  100 
year  life  of  the  project  would  be  $90  million. 

The  projected  annual  benefits  are  ap- 
proximately one-and-one-half  million  dol- 
lars. Half  of  those  are  credited  to  water  sup- 
ply. 

According  to  all  available  information,  cur- 
rent sources  already  supply  all  the  water 
needed  within  the  region  of  the  project  and 
will  continue  to  do  so  for  many  decades.  The 
region  Is  blessed  with  plentiful — even  sur- 
plus— water  and  no  present  or  near  future 
demand  for  additional  sources  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention. 

Other  areas  of  our  state  are  not  nearly 
so  fortunate,  however.  Dozens  of  Oklahoma 
communities  today  are  desperately  in  need 
of  water;  and  even  though  water  resources 
are  available  to  meet  the  local  needs,  a  lack 
of  money  for  construction  and  development 
has  left  those  needs  unmet.  As  a  result,  crops 
are  destroyed  from  lack  of  Irrigation  water, 
cities  are  forced  to  ration  water  to  local 
residents  and  economic  development  Is  Im- 
peded because  industrial  water  needs  cannot 
be  met. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  and  other  federal 
agencies  are  now  designing  a  statewide  sys- 
tem to  move  water  from  eastern  Oklahoma  to 
dry  sections  In  the  western  half  of  the  state. 
This  system  has  the  potential  of  solving 
the  water  problems  in  most  sections  of  Okla- 
homa. But  even  planning  of  the  statewide 
water  system  Is  not  moving  ahead  as  rapidly 
as  It  could,  because  there  is  insufficient 
money  available  for  planning. 

In  my  view  it  would  be  highly  Irresponsi- 
ble for  the  federal  government  to  construct 
additional  water  supply  shortage  faculties 
In  an  area  of  sxirplus  water  when  other 
nearby  areas  are  In  desperate  need  and 
begging  for  money  to  build  water  supply 
reservoirs  to  meet  today's  needs. 


It  Is  my  firm  conviction  that  no  benefits 
should  be  claimed  or  aUowed  for  water  stor- 
age in  regions  of  surplus  water,  unle« 
present  or  near  future  demand  can  be  dem- 
onstrated .  .  .  especially  when  current  water 
needs  of  other  areas  are  unmet. 

If  water  supply  benefits  were  eliminated 
from  Lukfata  project,  half  of  the  total  an- 
nual beneficial  results  would  be  lost  and  the 
cost  benefit  ratio  would  fall  below  unity, 
making  the  project  unfeasible. 

Project  benefits  are  also  claimed  for  re- 
development and  future  development  of  the 
flood  plain  below  the  dam.  At  the  present 
time,  60  million  acres  of  productive  farm 
lands  are  kept  out  of  production  each  year, 
through  Federal  programs,  to  avoid  agricul- 
tural surpluses.  The  cost  to  the  taxpayer  to 
take  those  lands  out  of  production  is  three- 
point-seven  billion  dollars  a  year.  Each  time 
an  acre  of  new  land  is  put  Into  production. 
an  acre  of  land  someplace  else  must  be  taken 
out   of   production. 

It  Is  highly  Inconsistent  and  questionable 
economics  for  the  federal  government  to 
spend  money  on  dams  to  put  additional  acres 
in  crop  production,  then  spend  more  money 
to  take  that  same  amount  of  land  out  of 
production  someplace  else. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  no  benefits 
are  presently  justifiable  for  future  develop- 
ment of  the  fiood  plain  below  the  proposed 
Lukfata  dam. 

It  is  further  highly  questionable  to  claim 
economic  benefits  to  the  local  area  which 
will  result  from  the  actiial  construction  ac- 
tivity. If  this  money  is  not  spent  on  the 
Lukfata  project,  It  will  be  spent  elsewhere 
on  some  other  project;  and  no  matter  where 
It  Is  spent,  the  same  degree  of  short  term 
economic  advantage  will  be  gained.  Ther»> 
fore,  it  seems  Inappropriate  that  such  bene- 
fits should  be  attributed  to  the  project  it- 
self. No  real  added  benefits  are  accruing, 
merely  a  transfer  of  benefits  from  one  area 
to  another. 

WhUe  no  recreation  benefits  are  claimed 
for  the  project,  recreation  has  been  con- 
sidered in  the  assessment.  Two  large  reser- 
voirs are  already  situated  adjacent  to  the  pro- 
posed project — both  of  which  presently 
\mder-utillzed  for  recreation.  To  aidd  mora 
flat-water  type  recreation  to  the  region  will 
merely  siphon  away  use  of  the  existing  lakes 
and  Increase  the  surplus  of  a  single  type  of 
recreation.  At  the  same  time,  river-based 
recreation  which  is  In  short  supply  would  be 
largely  eliminated.  Thus,  frc»n  a  recreational 
point  of  view,  construction  of  Lukfata  Dam 
must  be  considered  a  negative  factor. 

As  a  farmer,  a  landowner,  and  a  resident 
of  areas  that  have  been  subject  to  flooding, 
I  fully  understand  and  know  well  the  tragedy 
of  floods.  I  recognize  the  damage  to  life  and 
property  that  floods  can  bring.  For  this  rea- 
son, the  position  of  those  persons  who  ara 
victims  of  flooding  on  the  Olover  River  Is 
easily  understood.  They  deserve  assistance, 
and  I  would  support  th^  use  of  federal  funds 
to  provide  relief.  Residents  and  landowners 
should  receive  the  maximiun  flood  control  as- 
sistance available  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment, giving  them  opportunity  to  relocate  or 
to  change  their  operations  to  a  type  that  will 
not  be  adversely  affected  by  flooding.  The  en- 
vironmental assessment  lists  numerous  al- 
ternatives to  achieve  the  necessary  relief  at 
substantially  less  cost  than  the  proposed 
flood  control  project.  I  would  support  which- 
ever proposal  achieves  the  greatest  flood  con- 
trol beneflts  at  the  most  reasonable  cost.  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  non -structural 
alternatives  may  be  desirable  and  may  serve 
the  over-all  public  Interest  heart;. 

As  I  view  the  Olover  River  and  Ks  adja* 
cent  area.  It  seems  quite  probable  that  ttie 
highest  and  best  use  to  be  made  of  the  re- 
sotirce  is  for  pnibllc  recreation,  compatlbls 
with  timber  and  livestock  production.  This 
view  has  been  supported  in  reports  and  sur- 
veys by  one  or  more  agencies  of  tlie  T7JS. 
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Department  of  the  Interior.  This  being  the 
case,  it  is  my  recommendation  that  the  Corps 
examine  In  greater  detail  some  of  the  non- 
structural alternatives  Identlfled  in  the  En- 
vironmental Assessment. 

We  must  all  recognise  that  the  Olover 
River  is  a  highly  valuable  resource.  It  Is 
Oklahoma's  last  significant  free-flowing 
stream;  It  Is  one  of  the  few  slgnlflcant  wil- 
derness streams  left  In  the  state,  and  it  has 
a  considerable  amount  of  aesthetic  value. 

It  Is  also  a  valuable  natural  resource 
from  the  point  of  view  that  it  has  the  po- 
tential for  providing  a  sizeable  quctntlty  of 
water  and  other  economic  beneflts. 

This  potential  water  supply  will  not  go 
away;  it  will  always  be  there.  Nothing  is 
lost  If  It  Is  not  developed  immediately.  And 
if  the  time  comes  when  there  Is  demand 
for  the  water,  or  If  the  lands  below  the  pro- 
posed dam  site  are  needed  for  cultivation,  the 
option  to  build  the  structure  is  still  avallabte. 

At  the  present  time,  however,  there  Is 
no  need  for  the  water  and  there  is  no  need 
for  more  farm  land.  Consequently,  I  cannot 
support  a  project  which  depends  upon  these 
factors  for  justification  when  so  many  other 
projects  are  in  urgent  need  of  funding. 

Once  again,  I  appreciate  this  opportunity 
to  oonunent  and  conunend  the  Corps  for 
Its  objective  assessment  of  the  proposed 
project. 


DEDICATION  OP  GOOD  SAMARITAN 
RESTHOME 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  during 
my  campaign  walk  through  Florida  in 
1970, 1  had  the  opportunity  to  attend  the 
groundbreaking  ceremony  for  the  Good 
Samaritan  Rest  Home  in  Sanford.  This 
biracial  home  for  the  aged  is  a  living 
tribute  to  Mother  Ruby  Wilson,  a  black 
lady  who  has  been  an  inspiration  to  the 
entire  Sanford  community.  On  that  day, 
I  said  that  it  seemed  a  shame  that  her 
life  should  be  hidden  in  Sanford,  rather 
than  being  an  influence  sdl  over  the  State. 

On  April  16,  1972,  I  again  had  the 
privilege  of  being  in  Sanford — this  time 
for  the  dedication  of  the  new  home.  It 
was  a  happy  day  for  Mother  Wilson,  for 
the  small  community  and  for  the  entire 
State  of  Florida.  As  Ruby  Wilson  so 
often  stated: 

All  things  are  possible  through  the  grace 
of  God. 

Mother  Wilscm,  bom  in  1908,  has  been 
caring  for  the  afflicted  and  the  needy 
since  she  was  9  years  old.  She  wanted  to 
be  a  nurse,  but  nursing  training  was  not 
available  for  blacks  In  Florida  at  that 
time,  so  she  learned  practical  nursing. 

In  1948,  mnnbers  of  the  Free  WUI  Holi- 
ness Church,  under  Mother  Wilson's 
guidance,  built  the  flrst  unit  of  the  build- 
ing as  a  haven  for  the  aged,  the  handi- 
capped, and  the  helpless,  where  no  one 
was  turned  away,  because  of  lack  of 
funds.  The  State  board  of  health  told 
them  they  would  have  to  close  the  home, 
because  of  inadequate  flre  protection. 

However,  Mother  Wilson  would  not  be 
discouraged  and  she  started  the  building 
project  involving  a  cost  of  over  $50,000. 
ContrlbutioDs  came  from  all  over  Semi- 
n(de  Counl7  and  from  outside,  from  citi- 
zens ot  all  races,  creeds,  colors,  and  eco- 
nomic status.  More  than  20  years  later, 
the  home  is  a  reality. 

Since  the  first  opening  of  the  home, 
over  500  people  have  been  cared  for  by 
Mother  Ruby  Wilson  and  her  dedicated 


staff.  The  Oood  Samaritan  Rest  Home  is 
a  nonprofit  corporation,  still  associated 
with  the  Free  Will  Holiness  Church. 
Mother  WUson  also  oversees  Rest  Haven, 
a  shelter  for  homeless  children;  a  day- 
care center  for  the  children  of  working 
parents  and  a  storehouse.  In  this  store- 
house, Mother  Wilson  gathers  food, 
clothing,  appliances,  furniture,  wood 
fuel,  and  other  useful  items  donated  by 
the  general  public.  She  then  dispenses 
them  as  "blessings"  to  the  needy  persons 
in  Sanford. 

The  dedicaticffi,  devotion  and  hard 
work  of  Mother  Wilson  and  the  citizens 
of  Sanford  should  serve  as  an  example 
to  us  all.  I  have  watched  the  people  of 
this  onnmunity — black  and  white,  rich 
and  poor — work  together  for  the  com- 
mon good.  It  has  been  a  heartwarming 
experience  for  me  and  it  reaflHrms  my 
faith  in  local  communis  action  and  par- 
ticipation. I  ask  unanimous  ccmsent  that 
an  article  from  the  April  17,  1972,  San- 
ford Herald  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

QOOD    SAaCASITAN    HOKX    DXDICATZD 

(By  Ann  SlecZkowskl) 

"The  Impossible  Dream". 

No,  not  Impossible — not  even  Improbable — 
not  with  the  abiding  faith  in  God  which  sus- 
tains that  unshakable  attitude  of  a  wonder- 
ful woman.  Ruby  Wilson,  who  unswervingly 
believes  tha/t  "All  things  are  possible  through 
the  Orace  of  Ood". 

Sunday  was  a  day  of  profound  impact  on 
the  lives  of  26  residents  of  the  Oood  Samari- 
tan Home,  and  on  the  lives  of  the  Incredible 
Mother  Wilson,  her  husband,  Timothy  WU- 
son, and  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Home 
which  has  been  for  so  many,  a  hcxne,  love, 
care,  and  work,  all  of  which  contributed  to 
the  restoration  of  a  will  to  live,  a  revitalized 
sense  of  personal  dignity  and  worth,  and  a 
desire  to  return  that  kindness  received  at 
Good  Samaritan  with  good  services  to  others. 

FtM*  today  marks  the  realization  of  a  dream 
long  held  by  Mother  Wilson  and  her  board 
at  the  home  and  a  volunteer  board  of  local 
citizens  whose  efforts  throughout  the  past 
several  years  has  culminated  In  the  cere- 
monies celebrated  on  a  Sunday  afternoon 
made  brilliant  with  the  glorious  rays  of 
Florida  sunshine  and  further  enhanced  with 
the  smiles  of  equal  brilliance  on  the  faces  of 
those  who  have  worked  for  so  long  for  this 
day  to  arrive. 

On  this  auspicious  occasion — the  dedica- 
tion and  ribbon  cutting  signifying  the  open- 
ing of  the  new  Home  for  at  least  26  resi- 
dents— a  home  where  cltl2ens  from  all  walks 
of  life  and  from  all  over  Seminole  County  as 
well  as  many  from  outside  the  county,  have 
contributed  towards  its  completion  and  stUl 
contributions  come  In. 

Present  to  share  the  Joy  of  Mother  Wilson 
and  the  guests  of  the  home  were  steering 
committee  chairman  John  Krider;  treasurer, 
Robert  Daehn,  and  members  of  the  commit- 
tee. Dr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  Roberts,  Henry  Mc- 
Allister. Mrs.  Randall  Chase,  Mrs.  J.  J. 
Sleczkowskl,  Dr.  George  Starke.  Charles  T. 
PhlUlps,  Dr.  J.  C.  RingUng,  Arthur  Mackey, 
Robert  Ek.  Martin  Neiswander,  D.  C.  McCoy. 
Mrs.  O.  Jackson,  Rev.  J.  E.  Conley,  Gordon 
Bradley.  E.  L.  Blackshear.  Sidney  Vlhlen, 
Mrs.  Helen  Tucker  and  George  Touhy. 

It  was  In  1948  that  members  of  the  Free 
Will  Holiness  Church,  under  Mother  Wilson's 
leadership,  buUt  the  first  unit  of  the  build- 
ing which  has  served  since  that  time  as  a 
refuge  from  a  world  where  nobody  else  cared. 
The  aged,  the  handicapped,  and  helpless 
persons  came  or  were  aei^t  by  authorities,  or 


were  brought  by  someone  who  knew  of  the 
work  going  on  at  Good  Samaritan.  The  Home 
is  open  to  anyone  regardless  of  race,  color  or 
creed.  If  the  person  has  the  means,  he  Is 
requested  to  pay  a  small  fee  but  he  will  not 
be  turned  away  because  of  lack  of  money. 

In  addition  to  caring  t<x  those  who  re- 
quire special  attention.  Mother  Wilson  also 
has,  through  the  generosity  of  the  area  citi- 
zens stocked  a  smaU  store  house  with  good 
usable  clothing,  appliances,  furniture,  dishes, 
fuel.  These  are  dlq>enaed  among  the 
needy  persons  who  are  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  Mother  WUson. 

And  these  two  functions  are  not  the  end 
of  her  boundless  energy  and  remarkable  con- 
tributions to  ths  community — she  also  es- 
tablished a  day  nursery  for  working  mothers, 
in  which  classes  are  held  and  taught  by 
Leila  Ross,  wife  of  one  of  Mother  Wilson's  as- 
sistants. Mrs.  Ross,  who  studied  at  Stetson 
University,  performs  these  services  at  the  lit- 
tle school  at  considerable  financial  sacri- 
fice but  says  that  she  would  have  It  no 
other  way.  Also  sheltered  from  the  environ- 
ment which  denied  them  are  orphaned  and 
abandoned  children. 

Stirring  musical  tributes  were  sung  by  the 
Community  Singers  under  the  direction  of 
Joseph  Williams  and  selections  by  the 
Woman's  Club  Chorus  of  Deltona  with  Mrs. 
Paul  Rose,  director,  evoked  enthusiastic  ap- 
plause as  they  sang  for  the  large  crowd 
assembled  on  this  momentous  occasion  to 
celebrate  the  realization  of  "The  'Not'  Im- 
possible Dream.",  the  dedication  of  a  new 
Good  Samaritan  Home  and  the  beginning  of 
another  era  In  unexcelled  community  serv- 
ice by  Mother  WUson  and  her  staff. 

Master  of  ceremonies  for  the  dedication 
program  was  Daehn,  treasurer  of  the  steer- 
ing committee.  The  inspiring  Invocation  was 
given  by  Charles  PhUUps.  Acting  Mayor  Otw- 
don  Meyer  spoke  of  the  asset  to  this  entire 
area  which  Is  embodied  in  the  operation  of 
the  home.  Dr.  Starke  referred  to  the  dedica- 
tion of  this  home  as  a  dedication  to  man- 
kind, as  it  has  always  been  truly  a  dedicated 
service  to  the  less  fortunate.  The  blessing 
and  benediction  spoken  with  such  reverence 
and  gratitude  by  Rev.  William[i  Pickett,  of 
Community  United  Methodist  Church  of 
Casselberry,  concluded  the  program,  followed 
by  the  ribbon  cutting  and  an  (^>en  house 
celebration. 

The  chitfch  and  the  new  home  were  filled 
to  c^>acity  with  weU  wishers  and  It  was  a 
joyous  and  beautiful  thing  to  see  how  much 
has  been  acaxnpllshed.  To  see  the  faces  of 
some  of  the  residents  being  taken  through 
the  new  home  and  hear  them  say,  "Is  that 
really  going  to  be  my  room?"  was  enough  to 
make  one  glad  that  one  bad  even  a  small 
part  in  today's  events.  And  it  was  enough  to 
make  first  tin>e  visitors  want  to  become  a 
part  of  that  home  by  helping. 


HOUSING  PROGRAM  SCANDALS 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  our  housing 
programs  have  recently  been  rocked  by 
scandal  after  scandal.  We  have  received 
news  of  massive  housing  frauds  involv- 
ing Government  subsidies  from  New 
York,  St.  Louis,  Detroit,  Philadelphia, 
and  other  cities.  At  the  same  time,  the 
expense  of  maintaining  these  programs 
is  mushrooming. 

This  situation  has  led  some  observers 
to  conclude  that  it  is  time  for  a  complete 
overhaul  of  Federal  housing  programs. 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  recently  pub- 
lished an  excellent  editorial  along  these 
lines.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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The  dimensions  of  the  housing  meife  be- 
oom«  more  apparent  every  day.  An  FHA  ican- 
dal  In  Detroit  c»uld  cost  the  govemmen  ,  over 
9100  million  In  losses.  ...  On  Wedneac  ay,  a 
VS.  attorney  In  New  Tork  brought  a  mi  laalve 
housing  case  against  Dun  &  Bradstreet  nine 
other  corporations  and  40  Individuals,  charg- 
ing wrongdoing  that  Involved  S.OOO  bouses 
and  9200  million  In  potential  PHA  lossei ;.  Na- 
tionally. It  has  been  estimated  that  the  1  'HA's 
losses  to  housing  frauds  could  cost  the  gov- 
ernment over  9500  million.  And  the  FHA 
scandals  are  only  a  part  of  HUD's  troub  es. 

The  troubles  can  mainly  be  attrlbut  id  to 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Met  of 
1968,  which  President  Johnson  proposes  and 
a  friendly,  and  somewhat  naive.  Confess 
approved. 

In  typical  Johnsonian  rhetoric,  the  I  resi- 
dent poeed  a  "massive  national  need"  t  >r  26 
million  new  homes  and  apartments  In  a  dec- 
ade to  replace  "shameful  substandard  units 
of  misery  where  more  than  20  million  Ai  lerl- 
cans  still  live."  The  new  bill  not  only  rel  ued 
FHA  standards  for  Insuring  central  city  1:  ome 
purchases  but  also  provided  direct  mort  ;age 
Interest  subsidies  so  that  families  both  be- 
low and  somewhat  above  the  poverty  line 
could  buy  their  own  homes. 

The  scandals  In  Detroit  and  elsew  lere 
can  be  credited  heavily  to  the  ensuing  i  res- 
sures  from  Washington  to  guarantee  and 
subsidize  central  city  housing.  Local  IHiA 
offices  apparently  became  easy  marks  I  for 
land  speculators  who  lined  up  families  that 
qualified  for  the  new  subsidies  and  sold  t:  lem 
substandard  housing  at  Inflated  prices.  S  ime 
of  the  families  were  so  poor  or  trans  ent 
that  they  couldn't  or  dldnt  meet  paymtnts 
on  their  mortgages,  despite  the  subsic  les. 
So  they  moved  out  or  were'  foreclosed,  U  av- 
Ing  the  FHA  stuck  with  large  mortgagee  on 
low-value  property.  Nationally,  the  FHA  tiad 
to  repossess  38,000  bouses  last  year,  a  al  arp 

nseirommo. 

Irylng  ^Velfeld.  mux  attorney  ivlao  txtLa  -woi  k«<l 

tor  HX7D  in  Tarlous  roles,  writes  in  tbe  fo  rtb- 
comlng  Issue  of  "The  Public  Interest"  Aiat 
the  liberal  features  of  the  1068  act  alk  wed 
It  to  benefit  almost  everyone  more  than  the 
truly  poor — builders,  speculators,  leiders 
and  home  buyers  and  tenants  who  were  not 

really  poor.  The  ustial  anomalies  davel'  >ped 
between  subsidized  families  who  were  en- 
■bled  to  live  better  than  more  IndustilouB 
but  unsubeldlzed  famlUea.  Finally,  Mr.  '  7el- 
feld  cites  statistics  showing  that  the  pre- 
sumed general  housing  shortage  was  laigely 
a  myth,  since  housing  construction  has  wen 
outpacing  new  household  formations  for  two 
decades.  The  empty  bousing  In  Detroit  c  CTers 
testimony  to  this  Idea. 

The  reason  the  HUD  problem  deservei  Im- 
medute  attention  la  that  the  mortgaga  In- 
terest subsidy  commitments  provided  bt  the 
1B68  act  rise  geometrtcally  as  new  subsidies 
are  granted.  HUD  granted  $13  blUlon  Inlsub- 
sldlee  last  year  but  since  the  subsidies  »ver 
Interest  on  80-to-40-year  mortgages.  Its  ong- 
t«rm  commitment  already  la  930  bUUa  t.  By 
1078,  federal  officials  estimate.  It  wll  be 
spending  97.5  billion  annually  but  Its  laag- 
term  eommltment  will  be  a  atasgerlng  9300 
bUllon. 

All  of  which  suggests  that  Congress  siould 
move  quickly  to  foreclose  the  present  HUD 
subsidy  system,  lir.  Romney  has  sunested 


poor 
ac- 


that  It  might  be  cheaper  for  the  eorem  nent 
to  pay  housing  supplements  directly  to 
famUles  and  let  them  find  their  ow) 
OMnmodatlons.  It  sotinda  like  a  good 
rslatlTely  at  least,  and  HUD  Intends  t< 
it  a  test. 

There  Is  no  denying  that  It  will  take  jsome 
doing  to  untangle  the  mess,  given  ths 
dal  mtereMs  InvolTed.  Bawnr.  whmi 


man  in  charge  ot  a  ptogram  is  hlmaelf  w  inwg 
to  admit  that  the  program  Is  faulty  and 
when  massive  scandals  are  surfacing.]  how 


gtre 


spe- 

the 


long  should  it  take  for  Congress  to  get  the 
message? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  can  cer- 
tainly sympathize  with  those  who  sug- 
gest that  Congress  gear  up  immediately 
to  rectify  the  problems  discussed  In  this 
editorial.  Any  program  which  Is  capable 
of  producing  low-income  housing  in 
Washington  at  a  total  cost  to  the  public 
of  $76,000  per  unit,  as  the  WaAington 
Post  recently  reported,  deserves  the  out- 
rage of  every  taxpayer.  In  my  opinloQ, 
however,  it  would  be  imwlse  to  take  hasty 
legislative  action  at  this  point.  The  hous- 
ing problem  is  so  perplexing  that  de^ite 
the  obvious  shortcomings  of  present  pro- 
grams, neither  HUD  nor  the  Congress 
has  beien  able  to  come  up  with  any  major 
proposals  for  reform.  Such  a  problem  is 
not  the  kind  which  we  should  attempt  to 
settle  legislatively  in  the  summer  of  an 
election  year.  It  would  be  a  tragic  mis- 
take, on  the  other  hand,  to  react  to  recent 
scandals  by  simply  cutting  back  Govern- 
ment hou^ng  programs.  For  millions  of 
Americans,  Federal  housing  assistance  is 
crucial  if  they  are  to  have  any  hope  of 
escaping  an  unsafe,  unpleasant,  and  im- 
healthy  living  environment. 

It  is  the  executive  branch  of  the  Oov- 
emment  rather  than  the  legislative 
branch  which  can  and  must  respond  to 
the  housing  scandals  effectively  and  im- 
mediately. Secretary  Romney  has  de- 
manded that  the  adniiinlstratlon  of  FHA 
programs  be  tightened  up.  I^iieculators 
and  other  fast-buck  artists  can  no  longer 
be  allowed  to  take  advantage  of  these 
programs  and  the  low-income  Americans 
that  tbe^  serve.  To  ^t  rid  of  the  ^pecula- 
tors,  the  FHA.  -nrUl   have   to  uperrade   its 

inspection  procedures  for  existing  hous- 
ing. Because  hnnebuyers  consider  FHA 
aK>roval  as  proof  that  a  home  is  in  good 
shape,  the  agoicy  cannot  be  content  Just 
to  ^)pral8e  these  dwdlings.  In  March 
1971,  HUD  found  in  a  random  sampling 
of  section  235  homes  that  25  percent  of 

the  new  units  and  44  percent  of  the  exist- 
ing units  had  serious  defects.  It  will  be 
dllDcult  to  remedy  this  situatlaa  unless 
FHA  inspections  are  improved.  Ttie  FHA 
must  also  be  increasingly  careful  to  ex- 
clude known  shysters  in  the  real  estate, 
home  repair,  and  mortgage  lending  busl- 
nesses  from  Government  housing  pro- 
grams. Transactions  involving  pit^perty 
which  has  not  had  a  history  of  stable 
ownership  should  be  looked  at  especially 
critically  by  the  FHA.  We  cannot  tolerate 
any  further  recurrences  of  the  hereto- 
fore common  scenario,  whereby  a  specu- 
lator buys  a  deteriorating  proper^,  holds 
it  tar  a  short  time,  and  then  a/tils  it  at 
a  vastly  Inflated  price  imder  the  auq^lces 
of  an  FHA  program. 

Tlie  FHA  can  help  to  prevent  housing 
tragedies  by  enforcing  more  stringently 
the  income  requirements  for  its  home- 
ownership  programs.  Too  many  people 
have  been  allowed  to  become  saddled 
with  mortgage  pasrments  which  they 
cannot  really  afford.  In  other  cases,  tbe 
new  owners  have  been  able  to  meet  the 
monthly  mortgage  payments  but  could 
not  find  the  money  to  fix  the  plumbing 
wben  It  broke  down  3  montha  after 
they  assumed  the  mortgage.  The  result 
has  been  misery  for  the  new  homeowner. 


and  the  ownership  of  one  more  inner- 
city  property  by  George  Romney. 

The  chances  for  success  of  our  new 
low-income  homeowners  will  be  further 
enhanced  by  an  effective  and  expymded 
counseling  program.  I  applaud  HUD's 
recent  efforts  to  move  in  that  direction. 

The  importance  of  making  these  im- 
provements in  our  present  programs  is 
paramount.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
the  shortcomings  which  the  scandals 
have  pointed  up  make  especially  Inter- 
esting the  HUD  experiment  to  which  the 
above  editorial  refers,  HUD's  housing 
allowance  experiment  is  now  at  the  end 
of  its  planning  stage.  It  will  involve  ap- 
proximately 30,000  people  in  10  to  15 
different  cities. 

The  housing  allowance  approach  has 
worked  well  In  many  other  countries, 
including  Sweden,  Britain,  the  Nether- 
lands, France,  and  West  Germany.  Un- 
like the  methods  which  we  presently 
use  to  subsidize  housing,  this  approach 
ties  the  subsidy  directly  to  housing  needs 
rather  than  to  housing  units.  It  there- 
fore can  be  applied  by  the  user  to  any 
housing  which  he  sees  fit,  including  new, 
rehabilitated,  or  existing  housing.  Be- 
cause the  application  of  the  housing  al- 
lowance Is  not  limited  to  specific  units, 
it  should  be  able  to  be  used  by  more  low- 
income  people  thsin  present  programs. 
Our  present  housing  programs  reach 
only  about  10  percent  of  those  eligible 
for  assistance.  Several  research  groups 
have  concluded  that  for  the  same  ex- 
pense, a  housing  allowance  program 
could  effectively  reach  twice  as  many 

dcodIg 

The  major  Droblem  with  hoiifilM  al- 

lowances  Is  the  possible  inflationary  im- 
pact resulting  from  the  subsidized  in- 
crease in  housing  demand.  Rents  are 

expected  to  rise  in  cities  where  the  hous- 
ing allowance  experiment  is  widespread. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  increased  rents  will 

not  be  a  purely  negative  factor,  but  will 

stimulate  increased  construction  and  re- 
habilitation as  well  as  improved  main- 
tenance of  existing  units. 

In  its  1971  report,  the  House  Housing 
Subcommittee  stated  that — 

Housing  allowances,  combined  with  effec- 
tive production  Incentives,  may  potentially 
represent  the  most  effective  of  all  approaches 
to  the  solution  ot  the  nation's  housing 
problems. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  follow  the 
progress  of  this  crucial  experiment  care- 
fully. To  meet  the  challenges  whl(di  face 
us  today  in  the  field  of  housing,  we  must 
be  willing  to  utilize  both  old  and  new 
ideas.  We  must  strive  for  more  mileage 
from  the  existing  programs  in  the  ways 
which  I  have  recommended,  and  at  the 
same  time  keep  an  open  mind  with  re- 
gard to  the  possible  adoption  of  prcunis- 
ing  new  programs  such  as  housing 
allowances. 


ENFORCEMirNT    OF    ANTIUUMPINO 
LAW 

ICr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  for  several 
years  I  have  been  encouraging  the  Treas- 
ury Department  to  enforce  certain  of 
our  existing  laws  regulating  unfair  trade 
practices.  Now  I  would  like  to  give  credit 
where  credit  is  due.  I  would  like  to  point 
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out  the  splendid  effort  being  put  forth 
In  the  Treasury  Department  to  enforce 
our  antidumping  law  and  to  comment 
on  a  recent  decision  by  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission. 

During  March  a  year  ago,  I  called  the 
attention  of  Senators  to  a  decision  of 
the  Tariff  Commission.  At  that  tlmie  I 
stated  that  I  was  encouraged  to  see  that 
the  Tariff  Commission  was  taking  action 
against  the  illegal  sales  tactics  of  Ji^m- 
nese  television  manufacturers.  In  addi- 
tion, it  was  my  hope  that  the  action 
would  serve  notice  that  the  United  States 
wUl  no  longer  tolerate  dumping  and 
other  unfair  trading  practices  by  the 
Japanese  or  any  other  foreign  manu- 
facturers of  any  products. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  again  extremely 
pleased  to  report  that  my  hopes  were  not 
unfounded.  Ilie  Tariff  Commission  has 
once  again  taken  a  forceful  step  to  cor- 
rect one  of  our  serious  trade  problems 
by  enforcing  our  antidumping  law. 

The  Commission  has  found  that  the 
domestic  Industry  manufacturing  large 
power  transformers  was  being  Injured 
by  Imports  from  nance,  Italy.  Japan. 
Switzerland,  and  Britain.  Imports  from 
these  countries  totaled  $11  million  for 
21  months  In  1970-71. 

Mr.  President,  the  action  by  the  TaiUt 
Commission  would  not  have  occurred  if 
the  Treasury  Department  had  not  previ- 
ously found  that  the  foreign  manufac- 
turers were  selling  in  this  country  at 
prices  less  than  fair  value.  This  sig- 
nificant dedsioQ  follows  the  toui^er  pol- 
icy of  enforcement  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment for  which  they  are  to  be  highly 

commended. 

An  excellent  in>eeel)L  hy  Shieene  T.  Ros- 
sldes.  Assistant  Secretary  ot  tbe  Treas- 
ury, sets  forth  the  progress  now  being 

made  by  the  Department  in  combatins 
unfair    trade    practices.    Mr.    Rossidee 

states  in  part: 

From  the  Inception  of  President  Nixon's 
Administration,  the  Treasury  Department 
has  vigorously  attacked  discriminatory  pric- 
ing techniques  of  tonign  exporters.  Treasury 
and  its  Bureau  of  Customs  have  aooeleratod 
and  expanded  the  use  of  statutes  specifically 
designed  to  protect  UJS.  industry  against  un- 
fair foreign  competition.  We  have  institu- 
tionalized the  superrlsion  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Antidumping  Act  and  the 
eountervalUng  duty  statute  and  other  aqMCts 
of  tariff  and  trade  rtf  atlons  by  setting  up  an 
OSce  of  Tariff  and  TVade  Affairs  In  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary. 

The  Antidumping  Act  Is  deelgned  to  pre- 
vent Injurious  International  price  dlscrtml- 
natlon — typically,  selling  In  the  UjB.  market 
at  prices  lower  than  In  the  foreign  home 
market.  The  countervailing  duty  statute  Is 
designed  to  coimteraot  and  prevent  foreign 
subsldlss  on  eiports  to  the  XJJB. 

Tb»  Treasury,  under  tills  Administration, 
has  rejuvenated  what  was  largely  a  moribund 
Antidumping  Statute.  We  have  algnlfloantly 
Increased  actions  under  this  statute  in  the 
past  three  years.  We  have  eliminated  loop- 
holes. And  w«  have  expedited  oonsktaratkm 
of  complaints  ttom  domsstlc  manuf aetuzeia 
by  adding  mai^Mwer  and  streamlining  proce- 
dures. 

Mr.  RoBsides  further  states  that: 
Amendments  of  our  *T»».Miii«ptTiy  Act  and 
oountervaUIng  duty  statute  may  be  required 
to  achieve  freer  and  f alrsr  oonpetttkm  In 
International  trade.  And,  once  the  long-range 
adjoatments  of  tarlflk,  quotas,  and  other  bar- 
tleis  are  accomplished,  theee  same  measures 
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can  serve  to  maintain  the  Integrity  of  thoee 
agreements. 

Mr.  President,  I  look  forward  to  doing 
all  I  can  to  assist  the  Treasury  D^iart- 
ment  in  strengthening  our  antidumping 
and  countervailing  duty  statutes. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  text  of  the  runaiks 
by  Assistant  Secretary  Rossides  be 
printed  in  the  Rbooid. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscokd. 
as  follows: 

PaasiDXNT  NncoM's  New  Eoohomic  Pouct  ams 
TBX  Doctsim  OF  FAnurasa  m  Imt^uta- 

TIOMAI.  TBAK 

President  Nixon's  New  EcononUc  Pt^cy, 
announced  on  August  IS,  1971,  marked  a 
watershed  in  world  history,  not  Just  U.8. 
history.  The  President's  actions  marked  the 
end  of  one  era — ^"the  end  of  the  poet-war 
world"  as  Secretary  Connally  said  last 
month — and  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  In  In- 
ternational economic  relationships. 

The  President's  goals  were  three— to  curb 
Inflation,  to  generate  Jobs  by  stimulating  re- 
^Kmslble  economic  growth,  and  to  strengthen 
the  position  of  the  United  States  In  the  In- 
ternational trade  and  financial  community. 

Today.  I  shall  talk  primarily  about  the 
UJ9.  position  in  international  trade — a  Doc- 
trine of  Fairness — ^wlth  special  emphasis  on 
Treasury's  role  and  responsibilities  In  this 
area,  and  the  need  to  perfect  International 
organisation  and  procedures  far  effective  so- 
lutions of  trade  problems. 

WHT  AKI  WX  DT  A  NKW  BUT 

At  the  end  of  World  War  n,  the  United 
States  was  the  wealthiest,  most  powerful  na- 
tion on  earth.  A  large  put  of  the  world  was 
in  ruins,  physically,  politically,  and  econom- 
ically, after  the  holocaust  that  it  had  Just 
experienced.    Ttie    ITnlted    States    extiibited 

tnii7  uDseiM  ind  mma  iMdmhiD  in 

«Ja  «ffort   to   tonxi^   tbese   ravaged   flkrems   l>aclc 

to  normal.  We  did  this  in  our  own  long- 
range  national  interest  but  at  considerable 
sacrlfloe. 

It  made  sense  for  the  United  States  to  do 
evwythlng  poeslble  to  assist  both  our  former 
allies  and  enemies  to  regain  their  feet.  And 
BO,  ire  UtenOly  showered  JJM.  dollars  and 
expertise  on  these  countries.  The  American 
taxpayer  accepted  the  burden  of  the  nearly 
$150  bUUon  in  economic  and  mUttary  aid 
that  was  made  available  over  the  past  35 
years,  for  he  understood  the  relationship  be- 
tween a  prosperous  world  economy  and  his 
own  weU-belng. 

But  conditions  have  changed  and  we  now 
find  oureelves  confronted  with  an  entirely 
different  picture.  Although  the  United  States 
is  stiU  the  most  Important  free  vrorld  power, 
It  Is  no  longer  the  only  free  world  power. 
Other  nations  are  again  in  a  poeitlon  to 
chaUenge  us  eoonomicaUy  and  polltlcaUy. 
The  United  States  Is  now  one  giant  among 
several. 

TKX   LONO-XUM  TASK 

What  does  this  new  era  signify  for  the 
United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  trading 
world?  Essentially,  the  long-run  task  facing 
the  United  States  and  tbe  world  community 
Is  the  creation  of  an  International  economic 
system  which,  on  the  basis  of  mutual  advan- 
tage, will  stimulate  international  trade  and 
freer  competition,  draw  nations  and  people 
together,  and  thus  form  the  basis  for  a  last- 
ing peace  with  prosperity. 

paoGBxss  KAOK  snrcx  AUOtrsT  is.  isvi 
In  his  policy  role  as  chief  economic  spokee- 
man  for  the  President.  Secretary  ConnaUy 
has  already  sketched  in  broad  outline  form 
the  new  policies  to  be  foUowed.  The  domestic 
and  international  fronts,  which  cannot  be 
separated,  have  seen  considerable  progress 
in  the  eight  months  since  August  16,  1971. 


On  the  domettle  aide,  economists  are  vir- 
tually unanimous  that  activity  is  eipa^KlIng 
vigorously.  Industrial  production  rose 
strongly  in  March,  the  seventh  consecutive 
monthly  advance.  The  other  two  economic 
indioators  for  March  presently  available — 
total  employment  and  retaU  sales— also 
showed  strong  gains.  Employment  rose  by 
630.000  to  81.3  mlUlon— the  largest  gain  for  a 
month  since  mld-1967.  These  IndicattMS  are 
further  evidence  that  tbe  economy  is  In  a 
strong  expansionary  phase. 

On  the  intemational  aide,  the  Smith- 
sonian Agreement  of  December  18,  1971,  was 
a  significant  breakthrough  and  has  given 
the  new  era  a  substantial  forward  thrust. 
That  agreement  included  a  mvUtilateral  re- 
alignment of  exchange  rates,  commitments 
to  discuss  more  general  reforms  of  the  in- 
ternational monetary  system,  and  commit- 
ments to  begin  discussions  to  reduce  trade 
barriers,  including  some  most  harmful  to 
the  United  States.  For  its  part,  the  United 
States  agreed  to  recommend  to  the  Congress 
that  the  price  of  gold  in  dollars  be  raised 
when  progress  had  been  made  in  trade  lib- 
eralization. 

On  February  9.  Secretary  Connally  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  a  draft  bill  providing 
for  devalxiatlon  of  the  dollar  by  8.67%  to 
$38  per  o\mce  of  gold.  In  signing  that  biU 
into  law  on  Monday,  April  3,  the  President 
said  that  the  basic  significance  of  tbe  Smith- 
sonian Agreement  and  tbe  legislation  is: 

"That  It  provides  for  oontmued  coopera- 
tion among  our  aUies  and  ourstives — and 
thiis  strengthens  our  unity — as  we  work  to- 
ward an  'open  world'  based  on  a  more  bal- 
anced monetary  system  and  a  more  eqiUtable 
international  trading  environment." 

Simultaneously  with  the  Smithsonian 
Agreement,  commitments  were  made  by  some 
of  our  allies  to  assume  a  larger  share  of  the 
costs  of  common  defense. 

Substantive  agreements  have  also  been 
reached  wltb  tbe  EviropeaQ  Conununltv  and 

iritiiL  Japan  to  remove  or  lovrer  oertain  bar- 
riers  against   XT.S.   products  and   to  support 

multilateral  and  comprehensive  trade  nego- 
tiations in  1973,  meanwhile  solving  more  im- 
mediate problems  In  1973  tbrougb  tbe  OATT. 

Hie  Administration  will  auA  the  neceasary 
legislative  authority  for  these  oompreben- 
alve  negotiations. 

DocnuMX    ov    rAxxNxss    or    XNTxaMAXiOKai, 

TBAOI— ABROAD  AND  AT  HOMI 

Abroad 

These  are  some  of  the  aooompllsbments  to 
date  on  ttie  International  trade  front.  All  of 
tbe  United  States'  efforts  in  International 
discussions  have  been  dedicated  to  one  ob- 
jective— the  establishment  of  a  Doctrine  of 
Falmees  In  Intemational  Trade. 

The  President  and  Secretary  Connally  have 
served  notice  that  the  United  States  Is  no 
longer  going  to  compete  with  one  hand  be- 
hind ita  back.  To  compete  fairly  abroad,  we 
must  have  fair  access  to  the  markets  of 
Europe,  Asia,  South  Amnlea.  Africa,  and  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

I  do  not  mean  to  iaip\j  that  the  United 
States  Is  eqwctlng  to  obtain  something  for 
nothing.  We  reoognlEe  that  some  of  our  prac- 
tices are  regarded  by  other  countries  as  dls- 
crimlnattMy.  But  in  our  trade  negotiations 
we  do  have  a  right  to  demand  a  fair  bargain. 
We  inaiMt  only  on  the  right  to  compete  fairljf 
abroad. 

As  Secretary  ConnaUy  said  In  Munich  last 
May: 

"No  longer  will  the  American  people  per- 
mit their  government  to  engage  In  mtema- 
tional  aetloos  In  which  the  true  kmg-nm 
mteiests  of  the  VS.  are  not  Just  as  dearly 
recognised  as  those  of  the  natlops  with  which 


The  point  he  conveyed  to  aU  Is  that  the 
United  States  can  no  longer  stand  by  com- 
placently when  markets  ars  dosed  to  us  or 
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where  the  "rules  of  the  game' 
rigged  against  us. 

When  our  foreign  friends  complilned 
about  the  temporary  10%  additional  luty 
adopted  as  part  of  the  President's  new  eco- 
nomic program,  they  did  not  mentlo  i  In 
their  complaints  the  barriers  they  mail  tain 
against  U.S.  exports  to  their  countries. 

These  barriers  take  various  forms— qi  otas 
no  longer  justified  by  economic  factors,  dis- 
criminatory taxes  such  as  progressive  Moces 
on  horsepower  directed  at  the  export  of  U.S. 
automobiles,  discriminatory  tariff  arrange- 
ments such  as  the  Common  Market  pr  sfer- 
ences  and  reverse  preferences,  which  ei  tab- 
lish  a  lower  tariff  on  the  exports  of  Con  mon 
Market  members  than  on  those  of  the 
and  others  Into  third  markets,  both  In 
veloplng  and  developed  countries. 

These  barriers  were  not  wiped  out  by  the 
Smithsonian  Agreement.  Moreover,  I  ngret 
to  say  that  some  new  actions  have  been  ti  .ken 
since  the  date  of  that  agreement.  Foi  In- 
stance, the  Netherlands  has  put  a  quota 
on  electronic  goods  from  Japan.  That  a<  tlon 
has  the  effect  of  putting  further  pretsure 
on  our  own  market.  We  have  a  long  way 
to  go  In  order  to  achieve  a  fair  break  In  In- 
ternational trade  for  American  Industry  and 
agriculture.  \ 

Since  the  post-war  years,  the  United  K  ng- 
dom  has  maintained  quotas  for  balanc »  of 
payments  reasons  on  Imports  from  the  di  illar 
area  of  fresh,  frozen,  and  canned  gr  kpe- 
frult,  orange  Juice,  and  rum — this  desplt«  the 
fact  that  the  balance  of  payments  Justl  tca- 
tlon  for  these  quotas  has  long  since  pai  sed. 
Indeed,  the  British  are  now  In  balanc )  of 
payments  surplus,  and  removal  of  t  lese 
quotas,  which  the  United  States  has  I  teen 
seeking  for  over  20  years.  Is  certainly  ong 
overdue.  Is  this  fair  trade? 

Similarly,  FYance  Imposed  quotas  several 
years  ago  for  balance  of  payments  reason  i  on 
Imports  of  semi-conductors.  Although  the 
French  authorities  have  liberalized  t  lese 
quotas  over  the  years,  an  Intricate  llcen  ting 
system  Inhibits  our  exporters  from  sup  ply- 
ing the  French  market.  The  balance  of  |  >ay- 
ments  Justification  for  protection  has  ong 
since  ceased  and  this  obstacle  to  trade  ahi  luld 
have  been  eliminated  years  ago.  Is  this  fair 
trade? 

In  the  past  few  weeks,  the  European  Com- 
munity has  Instituted  a  new  system  of  com- 
pensatory duties  so  as  to  continue  to  pro- 
tect Its  domestic  agricultural  markets  Irom 
more  efficient  foreign  production  In  the 


race 
of  the  recent  currency  realignments.  I^  so 

not 
(to 


doing,  the  European  Community  did 
hesitate  to  break  the  negotiated  rates 
which  all  negotiating  parties  are  suppoiBdly 
bound)  on  some  40  million  dollars'  w>rth 
of  trade.  They  did  this  despite  the  fact  ;,hat 
It  was  a  clear  violation  of  the  GATT.  The 
United  States  has  some  Interest  In  the  BC's 
actions,  for  our  cost  of  production  for  I  aslc 
agricultural  commodities  approximates  half 
of  that  in  the  Common  Market.  Is  this  fair 
trade? 

The  Community's  regulations  have  re- 
stricted Japanese  Imports  to  6  percen;  of 
that  country's  overall  exports — this  In  jon- 
trast  to  the  30  percent  which  Japan  ex;  orta 
to  the  United  SUtes.  By  restrictions  luch 
as  these,  the  Common  Market  has  ute:  ally 
forced  the  Japanese  to  concentrate  theli  ex- 
port drive  on  the  United  States.  Is  this  fair 
trade? 

Japan  now  has  tl7  billion  In  foreign  m  sets 
reserves.  We  have  approximately  $12.S  bil- 
lion. WhUe  the  United  UUtes  had  a  bali  ince 
of  payments  deficit  last  year — and  has  liad 
one  for  over  20  years — and  our  first  tiade 
deficit  since  1888 — Japan  had  a  trade  bait  nee 
surplus  last  year  of  7.9  bUIlon  dollars,  the 
highest  In  the  world  and  this  year's  bala  nee 
for  them  will  be  even  larger  since  their  |ex- 
ports  are  likely  to  run  20%  above  1971. 


Many  facton.  In  addition  to  U,S.  poUcy. 
contributed  to  Japan's  economic  success.  Ja- 
pan, which  was  allowed  to  maintain  quotas 
for  balance  of  payments  rfasoni  when  It  en- 
tered OATT.  still  retains  many  of  these 
quotas,  this  despite  an  economic  recovery 
which  is  commonly  referred  to  as  the  Jai>a- 
nese  miracle.  "Administrative  guidance"  by 
Japcm  which  impedes  our  exports  and  focuses 
on  their  export  drive  to  the  U.S.  Is  a  central 
factor  in  Japan's  economic  success.  Is  this 
fair  trade? 

AT  ROIOD — TmBASKniT'S   BOLS   IN   COmATDrO 
VtrWUM.    TEADX    PRACTICXS 

Against  this  backdrop,  there  are  very  posi- 
tive measures  this  Administration  has  al- 
ready taken  at  home  to  rectify  our  trade  im- 
balance and  protect  Jobs  In  the  U.S. 

From  the  inception  of  President  Nixon's 
Administration,  the  Treasury  Department  has 
vigorously  attacked  discriminatory  pricing 
techniques  of  foreign  exporters.  Treaswy  and 
Its  Bureau  of  Customs  have  accelerated  and 
eq>anded  the  iwe  of  statutes  specifically  de- 
signed to  protect  U.S.  industry  against  unfair 
foreign  competition.  We  have  Instltutlooal- 
ized  the  supervision  of  the  administration  of 
the  Antidumping  Act  and  the  countervail- 
ing duty  statute  and  other  aspects  of  tariff 
and  trade  relations  by  setting  up  an  Office 
of  Tariff  and  Trade  Affairs  In  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary. 

The  Antidumping  Act  is  designed  to  pre- 
vent injurious  International  price  discrimi- 
nation— typically,  selling  in  the  U.S.  market 
at  prices  lower  than  in  the  foreign  home  mar- 
ket. The  countervailing  duty  statute  Is  de- 
signed to  counteract  and  prevent  foreign 
subsidies  on  exports  to  the  VS. 

The  Treasury,  under  this  Administration, 
has  rejuvenated  what  was  largely  a  moribund 
Antidumping  Statute.  We  have  significant 
Increased  actions  under  this  statute  in  the 
past  three  years.  We  have  eliminated  loop- 
holes. And  we  have  expedited  consideration 
of  complaints  from  domestic  manufacturers 
by  adding  manpower  and  streamlining  pro- 
cedures. In  short,  Treas\iry  is  now  adminis- 
tering the  Antidumping  Act  more  nearly  in 
the  manner  Intended  by  Congress.  This  is 
what  Industry  has  a  right  to  expect.  But 
more  is  needed. 

Perhi^>s,  criticism  from  abrottd  had  to  be 
expected.  But,  the  point  is  that  these  ac- 
tions are  taken  and  Justified  In  defense  of 
fair  trade — and  without  a  sense  of  fairness, 
the  prospects  for  freer  trade  would  be  bleak. 

Now,  we  are  studying  possible  refinements 
and  expansions  of  the  use  of  these  measxiree 
which  protect  U.S.  Indxutry  against  unfair 
competition.  In  new  proposed  antidumping 
regtOations  which  will  be  published  this 
week,  we  plan  to  clarify  and  tighten  further 
the  procedures  of  the  Antidumping  Act. 

Amendments  of  our  Antidumping  Act  and 
countervailing  duty  statute  may  be  required 
to  achieve  freer  and  fairer  competition  In 
International  trade.  And,  once  the  long-range 
adjustments  of  tariffs,  quotas,  and  other  bau-- 
riers  are  accomplished,  these  same  measures 
can  serve  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  these 
agreements. 

INTBaNATIONAL   RXTORMS 

In  analyzing  what  we  can  do  to  enable 
U.S.  producers  to  compete  more  effectively 
under  fair  rules  of  international  trade,  we 

miist  of  necessity  examine  closely  the  im- 
plementation Of  those  rules  and  even  ques- 
tion the  nature  of  the  rules  themselves. 

We  face  a  situation  in  which  such  basic 
OATT  rules  as  most-favored-natlon  treat- 
ment are  Increasingly  violated.  We  are  also 
concerned  that  foreign  dumping  and  subsi- 
dizing of  exports  to  third  countries  have  the 
effect  of  freezing  U.S.  manufacturers  out  of 
these  markets.  Moreover,  while  we  favor  U.S. 
capital  Investment  abroad  on  as  liberal 
terms  as  our  balance  of  payments  allows,  we 
cannot  continue  to  permit  U.S.  capital   to 


create  JotM  abroad  if  domestic  UJ8.  manufac- 
turers are  prevented  by  discriminatory  bar- 
riers from  stillng  In  these  markets  on  equal 
terms. 

If  the  OATT  itself  proves  unable  to  face  up 
to  the  realities  of  today's  world,  and  we  hop* 
that  it  can  measure  up  to  Its  responsibilities, 
we  may  have  to  give  thought  to  other  ways  of 
meeting  the  needs.  If  we  are  to  reach  our  goal 
of  a  bright  new  international  future,  the  rules 
and  procedures  of  the  past  must  be  adapted 
to  the  world  of  the  1970's. 

There  Is  clearly  a  need  for  an  Interna- 
tional forum  or  forums  in  which  the  inters 
relationship  of  all  the  factors  affecting  Inter- 
national economic  matters — monetary,  tax 
and  trade — can  be  discussed,  not  plece-meal, 
but  as  part  of  a  whole  problem  of  economic 
health  for  all  participating  nations. 

Secretary  ConnaUy,  in  his  March  15  re- 
marks, stressed  the  need  to  recognise  such 
links  in  the  international  economy  when  ^- 
proachlng  the  issue  of  monetary  refonn. 

Indeed,  the  international  discussions  of 
last  fall,  following  the  President's  declaration 
of  his  New  Economic  Policy,  were  successful 
in  achieving  the  recognition  of  the  interrela- 
tionship between  international  monetary  and 
trade  matters.  Accordingly,  the  President 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Secretary  Connally,  his 
chief  economic  spokesman,  the  broad  respon- 
sibility and  negotiating  authority  to  do  the 
job 

Secretary  Connally  has  commissioned  Un- 
der Secretary  Volcker  to  discuss  with  our 
principal  trading  partners  the  development 
of  an  appropriate  forum  or  forums.  Under 
Secretary  Volcker  has  recenUy  talked  with  his 
colleagues  in  Europe  and  has  been  In  Ji^Mm 
over  the  past  weekend  for  discussions  of  this 
matter. 

IMPUHCXMTATION  VXBST78  POUCTKAKZMa 

It  has  often  been  said,  "Important  as  it  is 
to  make  policy,  it  ts  even  more  important  to 
Implement  it." 

It  could  very  well  be  that  more  forceful  ad- 
ministration of  the  Antidumping  Act  and 
countervailing  duty  law  in  earlier  years  would 
have  eased  oiu'  problems  today.  I  can  well 
remember  my  confirmation  hearing  when 
each  and  every  question  of  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  dealt  with  these  two 
statutes  and  whether  I  Intended  to  enforce 
them.  For  months  thereafter,  the  same  Sen- 
ators were  telling  me,  "Tou  have  those 
statutes,  use  them."  Well,  this  Administration 
has  used  the  Antidumping  Act  effectively 
and,  as  I  mentioned.  Is  reviewing  the  counter- 
vaUing  duty  law. 

But,  there  are  other  aspects  of  implement- 
ing trade  policy  in  day-to-day  operations 
which  strongly  affect  our  international  trade 
and  our  balance  of  payments. 

The  main  day-to-day  operating  bureau  In 
the  U.S.  Qovernment  affecting  international 
trade  is  the  Bureau  of  Customs.  Secretary 
Connally  has  directed  that  the  trade  and 
tariff  aspects  of  that  Bureau's  operations  be 
given  the  highest  priority.  This  included  not 
only  the  operating  responsibilities  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Customs  in  the  area  of  antidumping 
and  countervailing  duty,  but  also  its  role  in 
classification  and  valuation  of  imported  mer- 
chandise, administration  of  quotas  and  mark- 
ing requirements,  prevention  of  smuggling, 
monitoring  voluntary  restraint  arrangements, 
and  Investigation  of  commercial  frauds. 

We  also  have  under  way  a  Treastiry  study 
to  analyze  the  data  that  is  available  in  inter- 
national trade  matters.  Here  again,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Customs  is  the  prime  source  for  data 
regarding  trade  matters  and  yet,  for  aiudya- 
ing  and  interpreting  that  data,  its  resotu«ss 
have  not  heretofore  been  fully  utilized.  This 
also  we  are  moving  to  correct. 

THM  FUTUKZ 

In  summary.  President  Nixon's  Administra- 
tion has  moved  forcefully  to  improve  omi  in- 
ternational trade  and  monetary  position.  We 
have  given  ovx  anti-price  discrimination  tools 
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the  most  vigorous  exercise  they  have  ever  had. 
We  have  negotiated  the  removal  of  various 
trade  barriers  and  set  the  stage  for  an  oTar- 
haul  of  the  international  trade  mechanisms 
in  the  near  future. 

Secretary  ConnaUy  has  demonstrated  what 
can  be  accomplished  by  a  single  chief  eco- 
nomic spokesman  for  the  President.  We  are 
seeking  an  international  forum  which  will 
enable  us  to  deal  with  the  problems  In  their 
full  depth  and  perspective.  And  we  have  iden- 
tified the  need  within  the  Executive  Branch 
to  institutionalize   these   capabilities. 

The  President  has  made  it  clear  that  he  In- 
tends to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  future  by 
stimulating  our  economy  to  ensure  our  con- 
tinued efficient  and  competitive  position  In 
the  world.  This  means  that  inflation  and  un- 
employment In  the  United  States  will  be  re- 
duced while  Investment  in  new  plants  and 
equipment  by  the  private  sector  are  stlmu- 
Uted. 

While  building  this  stronger  economy  at 
home,  we  must  remain  outward  looking  and 
International  in  our  initiatives  overseas.  This 
Administration  is  committed  to  such  a 
course.  Of  course,  our  foreign  friends  and 
trading  partners  must  be  equally  outward 
looking  and  international  in  their  approach 
to  their  problems. 

As  Secretary  ConnaUy  said  when  he  ad- 
dressed the  Economic  Club  of  New  York  last 
faU: 

"We  do  not  Intend  to  become  provincial. 
We  shall  not  resort  to  protectionism.  We 
shall  carry  our  burdens  on  the  international 
scene.  But  to  do  so  it  is  essential  to  attain 
an  equilibrium  in  o\ir  overall  financial  bal- 
ance with  the  rest  of  the  world.  We  seek  no 
advantage  of  others.  We  propose  to  suffer  no 
disadvantage.  We  seek  a  balance  which  will 
be  to  the  benefit  of  all  the  nations." 
•  «  •  •  • 

"At  Stake  are  not  narrow  or  selfish  eco- 
nomic goals;  beyond  a  fair  balance  of  c^- 
portunlty,  we  seek  none.  The  basic  issue  Is 
much  broader.  It  Is  nothing  less  than  re- 
building the  economic  foundation  for  pro- 
moting economic  development,  military  secu- 
rity, and  the  free  fiow  of  commerce. 

"To  fail  in  oiu-  effort  would  be  to  fall  not 
only  as  an  Administration,  nor  even  as  a  Na- 
tion. At  stake  Is  nothing  less  than  the  foun- 
dation for  the  freedom  and  security  of  this 
generation,  and  those  that  follow." 

All  Americans  and  all  countries  must  be 
willing  to  make  the  necessary  sacrifices  and, 
as  a  result,  all  Americans  and  all  countries 
will  be  beneficiaries. 

What  we  seek  are  the  conditions  that  will 
encourage  freer  and  fairer  trade  throughout 
the  entire  world,  develop  grovrlng  domestic 
enterprise  and  employment,  and  insure  these 
gains  against  the  erosion  of  inflation. 

The  President's  New  Economic  Policy  ad- 
vances these  goals  by  laying  the  foundation 
for  peace  with  prosperity  throughout  the 
world. 


CONNECTICUT'S  LAW  DAY  VOTER 
REGISTRA-nON  DRIVE 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  this  country  is  at>out  to  celebrate 
the  role  of  law  In  the  structure  of  our 
society  by  observing  Law  Day  on  May  1. 
Programs  in  every  State  of  the  Union 
will  focus  on  the  importance  of  the  rule 
of  law  in  insuring  Justice  and  fairness 
for  all. 

A  program  of  particular  significance 
will  take  place  in  Coimecticut.  A  bipar- 
tisan effort  is  being  sponsored  by  political 
leaders,  organized  labor,  and  business  to 
register  voters  throughout  the  State.  En- 
couraging widespread  voter  participation 
1«  vital  if  we  are  to  insure  that  this  coun- 
try's leaders  and  institutions  truly  have 


the  consent  of  the  governed.  Our  greatest 
defense  against  anarchy  and  tyranny 
lies  in  the  thoughful  exercise  by  each 
American  of  his  right  to  vote  in  elec- 
tions at  all  levels  of  government. 

I  applaud  the  leaders  of  the  Connect- 
icut Bar  Association  who  have  devel- 
oped this  campaign  as  part  of  the  Law 
Day  activities  in  Connecticut. 


A  CONCrURRENT  RESOLUTION 
PASSED  BY  THE  GENERAL  AS- 
SEMBLY OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
REOARDINa  AMNESTY 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
General  Assembly  of  South  Carolina 
recently  passed  a  concurrent  resolution 
memorializing  Congress  not  to  enact  any 
legislation  that  would  grant  amnesty  to 
draft  protesters  who  have  fled  the 
country. 

This  resolution  recognizes  that  to  grant 
amnesty  to  draft  evaders  and  deserters 
from  the  Armed  Forces  would  be  a 
mockery  to  those  who  have  valiantly 
served  and  sacrificed  limb  and  life  for 
this  country. 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution  reflects 
the  feeling  of  the  vast  majority  of  Amer- 
icans today.  Local,  regional,  and  national 
polls  on  this  issue  conflrm  that  the 
American  public  is  solidly  behind  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  stand  on  this  matter.  The 
President  stated  that  the  question  of 
amnesty  should  not  even  be  considered 
as  long  as  we  have  men  being  held  as 
prisoners  of  war  in  Southeast  Asia.  Then 
each  individual  case  should  be  con- 
sidered separately. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  Senator 
HoLUNGS,  and  mjrself .  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  resolution  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  concurrent  resolution  to  memorialize 
the  Congress  not  to  enact  any  legislation 
that  wlU  grant  amnesty  to  draft  protestors 
who  have  fled  the  country. 

Whereas,  cowardice  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy  is  in  the  eyes  of  patriots  an  act  so 
dishonorable  as  to  rank  equally  with  trea- 
son, to  overlook  cowardice  Is  to  reward  and 
reinforce  it,  to  forgive  it  is  to  guarantee  its 
recurrence;  and' 

Whereas,  there  are  thousands  of  brave, 
loyal  Americans  who  are  now  dead,  missing 
in  action,  prisoners  of  war,  or  crippled 
physically  or  mentally  as  a  result  of  their 
service  and  loyalty  to  their  flag,  even  in  some 
cases  against  their  will,  and  there  are  num- 
bers of  families,  loved  ones  and  friends  of 
these  brave  men  and  women,  who  should 
not  see  their  sacrifloe  mocked  by  granting 
of  amnesty  to  cowards.  Now,  therefore,  be  it 
resolved  by  the  House  of  Representative,  the 
Senate  concurring: 

That  Congress  be  memorialized  to  refuse 
to  grant  or  to  allow  the  granting  of  amnesty 
to  all  draft  protestors  who  fled  this  country 
rather  than  to  serve  her. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  each  member  of 
Congress  from  South  Carolina. 


STREAM  POLLUTION— AND  A 
SOLUTION 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
March  issue  of  Soil  Conservation,  a  pub- 
lication of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 


of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
there  appeared  an  article  pointing  out 
how  the  citizens  of  Jackson.  Wyo.,  met 
head  on  a  pollution  problon. 

Confronted  with  pollution  In  Flat 
Creek  running  through  the  town  of  Jack- 
son, the  citizens  of  this  scenic  north- 
western Wyoming  community,  along 
with  State  and  Federal  volunteers,  do- 
nated time  and  equipment  to  haul  trash 
from  the  stream. 

Not  only  was  the  stream  cleaned  up, 
but  it  was  also  improved.  In  conjunction 
with  the  Wyoming  Game  and  Pish  Com- 
mission, the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
developed  a  plan  for  further  improve- 
ment of  the  trout  habitat  of  the  stream. 
That  plan  was  implemented  with  the  co- 
operation of  landowners  in  the  area. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  pay  special  tribute  to  the 
efforts  of  the  people  of  Jackson,  Wyo., 
who  took  it  upon  themselves  to  person- 
ally do  something  about  pollution  in  their 
community.  This  community  concern 
and  initiative  is  just  one  reason  why 
Jackson,  Wyo.,  remains  free  from  air  and 
water  pollution. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle appearing  on  pages  178  and  179  in 
the  March  issue  of  Soil  Conservation  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

nsR  AND  Kn>s  Lovz  A  Cleak  Stheaic 
(By  Douglas  E.  Paynter)  \ 

"Stream  pollution  in  Jackson  Hole?"  asked- 
a  startled  tourist.  "I  cant  believe  my  eyes!" 

The  poUution  the  disbelieving  tourist 
spoke  of  was  a  cowtown's  discarded  trash, 
accumulated  over  a  period  of  several  decades, 
along  a  mile-long  stretch  of  Flat  Creek  rtm- 
nlng  through  the  Uttle  town  of  Jackson, 
Wyoming. 

In  recent  years,  this  same  stretch  of  stream 
has  been  officially  designated  as  a  Children's 
Pishing  Area  by  the  Wyoming  Game  and  Fish 
Commission.  Only  yoiuigsters  under  the  age 
of  14  are  permitted  to  fish  there.  The  com- 
mission keeps  this  part  of  Flat  Creek  well 
stocked  with  cutthroat  trout. 

In  the  summer  of  1969.  the  editor  of  the 
Jackson  Hole  Guide  conceived  the  Idea  of  a 
"Kids'  Fly  Fishing  Contest."  Local  merchants 
responded  by  providing  more  than  $500 
worth  of  prizes. 

The  contest  was  a  roxislng  success.  But 
many  people,  including  contest  Judges  and 
parents  of  the  contestants,  were  shocked  by 
the  condition  of  the  stream.  During  the  con- 
test, they  saw  children  flshlng  among  old 
rubber  tires,  oil  drums,  barbed  wire,  broken 
glass,  tin  cans — even  the  decaying  rib  cage 
of  an  elk.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  fishing 
area,  an  oil  leak  sent  a  thin  film  of  oil  skit- 
tering over  the  water's  surface.  On  the  far 
side,  a  dozen  houses  had  been  built  beyond 
the  town's  sewage  disposal  system.  In  several 
places,  landowners  had  dumped  fill  along  the 
edge  of  the  stream. 

Concern  over  the  stream  mounted.  There 
was  talk  that  a  new  bjrpass  highway  would 
obliterate  the  Children's  Fishing  Area. 

Many  people  expressed  a  desire  to  help. 
The  Jackson  Town  Council  felt  powerless 
because  all  the  land  was  privately  owned. 
Yet  the  20  landowners  seemed  anxious  and 
willing  to  cooperate.  What  could  be  done? 

The  Teton  County  Conservation  District 
supervisors  provided  the  necessary  catalyst. 
They  declared  that,  with  8CS  assistance,  they 
would  be  happy  to  provide  leadership  for  a 
restoration   program. 

The  offer  touched  off  a  massive  cleanup 
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campaign  that  found  3  doaen  TOluit««rB. 
wsarlng  blp  boota  and  waden.  apliahlng 
through  the  chilly  September  wat«  ■  col- 
lecting trash.  On  two  separate  wm  kenda, 
aeveral  truckloads  were  removed.  Boa  to  and 
rafts  were  used  to  transport  the  del^rls  to 
pickup  points. 

Volunteers  came  from  organisation^  such 
as  the  VS.  Forest  Service,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Wyoming  Oame  and  Fish  Co  omis- 
sion. Trout  Unlimited,  Jackson  Town  3oan- 
cll.  Jackaon  Hole  ENACT  Jayoees,  and  Jack- 
son Hole  Fly  Fishermen's  Club.  Othe '  help 
poured  In  from  the  rest  of  the  comminlty: 
a  car  dealer  donated  a  tow  truck  to  p  all  an 
old  car  body  out  of  the  stream;  a  repal :  shop 
donated  special  hand  hooks  for  snitgglng 
trash  from  the  stream  bottom;  a  flot  t-trlp 
aervloe  provided  two  rubber  rafts  i>nd  a 
pram;  a  merchant  served  hot  coffee  ai  d  do- 
nuts;  and  a  rancher  loaned  his  dump  truck 
to  haul  the  trash  away. 

The  results  were  overwhelming.  Th<  town 
council  announced  plans  to  extend  si  nltary 
sewers  to  the  houses  on  the  far  side  at  the 
creek.  The  oil  leak  was  located — the  land- 
owner agreed  to  stop  the  leak  and,  f  i  rther- 
more,  offered  to  donate  a  parcel  of  1  bod  to 
Jackson  for  picnic  use  at  the  Children'  i  Fish- 
ing Area.  The  local  newspaper  ran  leveral 
picture  stories  on  the  cleanup.  The  W]  omlng 
Highway  Commission  assured  the  groi  p  that 
the  proposed  bypass  highway  would  M  de- 
signed to  complement  the  Children's  ]  Ishlng 
Area  rather  than  destroy  It. 

Last  winter,  Wyoming  Oame  ant  Fish 
Commission  officials  and  SCS  devel<  ped  a 
plan  for  further  Improvement  of  thi  trout 
habitat.  Locations  for  rock  Jetties,  dell  Kstors, 
random  boulders,  and  riprap  were  mt  tually 
agreed  upon  by  the  two  agencies.  A  iketch 
showing  the  proposed  work  was  pre  ented 
to  the  landowners  along  the  stream  fo)  their 
approval.  Following  this,  a  working  agree- 
ment between  these  landowners  and  th  i  con- 
servation district  was  signed.  The  Oan  a  and 
Fish  Commission  allocated  $1,000  t  iward 
the  project,  and  the  Jackson  Hole  Fly  F  sher- 
men's  Club   offered   an   additional   tS'  K>. 

In  the  spring  of  1071,  volunteers  igaln 
put  on  their  boots  and  placed,  by  land 
nearly  100,000  pounds  of  quarry  roc  i  for 
the  habitat  Improvement  structures,  miere 
vehicle  access  was  not  a  problem,  the  rock 
was  loose-dumped  to  form  Jetties  for  ve  oclty 
control. 

The  second  and  third  annual  Kld^  Fly 
Fishing  Contests  have  been  progrea  lively 
better  than  the  first.  And  Jackson  resllents 
no  longer  hear  cries  of  "strecun  pollu  tlon 
from  startled  tourists. 


PROTECTION    OP   LIVES    OP   MEM- 
BERS OP  U.S.  ARMED  SERVIC  IS 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  at 


brutal  invasion  of  South  Vietnam  by 
Communist  military  forces  continues ,  the 
criticism  of  President  Nixon's  resionse 
to  this  invasion  continues  as  well.  '  Vith 
a  full  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  this 
Is  a  significant  election  year,  this  Sen- 
ator still  finds  it  amazing  that  Ugh 
elected  officials— some  of  whom  are  ]  (res- 
idential aspirants — would  have  so  one- 
sided and  distorted  a  view  of  whit  is 
going  on  in  Vietnam.  These  people  i  lUst, 
indeed,  believe  that  Americans  a-e  a 
foolish  and  uninformed  public.  If  they 
expect  their  blatantly  p<dltical  outb  irsts 
to  be  taken  as  expressions  of  intellj  gent 
leadership. 

Vice  President  Acmw  recently  poi  nted 
out  with  his  usual  perception  that :  nost 
of  the  President's  critics  who  now  ex- 
press such  outrage  about  Amakca's 
bombing  response  were  strangely  slent 


the 


when  the  North  Vietnamese  Initiated 
their  all-out  military  invasion. 

When  thousands  of  South  Vietnamese 
civilians  were  driven  from  their  hcunes 
in  the  northern  provinces,  when  rocket 
and  mortar  rounds  were  exploding  in 
cities  of  South  Vietnam  as  the  Commu- 
nist military  units  pressed  their  invasion, 
no  expressions  of  outrage  were  heard 
from  these  critics. 

No  fear  was  expressed  at  that  time 
for  the  lives  of  the  thousands  of  Amer- 
ican servicemen  who  still  remain  in 
South  Vietnam. 

Only  when  the  President  made  his  re- 
quired response  did  the  cries  of  outrage 
begin. 

Mr.  President.  I  once  again  urge  aU 
responsible  members  of  this  country  to 
place  the  blame  for  the  current  escala- 
tion of  warfare  in  Southeast  Asia  square- 
ly where  it  bdCKigs:  with  Hanoi,  where 
It  has  alwajrs  been.  On  April  19  I  joined 
in  coqxmsorlng  Senate  Resolution  294, 
introduced  by  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona, which  would  condemn  the  invasion 
of  South  Vietnam  by  North  Vietnam  and 
support  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States  in  its  effort  to  provide  an  bODOT- 
able  peace  in  Vietnam. 

This  is  a  measure  which  all  Senators, 
regardless  of  politics,  can  and  should 
support.  I  understand  that  this  resolu- 
tion will  be  offered  as  an  amendment  to 
the  pending  State  Department-n.S.  In- 
formation Agency  authorization  bill 
which  will  soon  be  brought  to  the  Sen- 
ate floor.  I  wholeheartedly  support  this 
move  by  the  Senator  from  Arizona  and 
will  vote  for  the  acceptance  of  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  recently  received 
a  letter  from  a  cmstituent  who  is  sta- 
ticmed  with  the  Air  Force  at  Danang 
Airfield  in  Vietnam.  In  his  letter,  Sgt. 
Eugene  F.  Kathol  of  Omaha  asks  "that 
these  thoughts  be  passed  on  to  Members 
of  the  Congress  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States." 

It  is  my  great  pleasure  to  honor  Ser- 
geant Kathol's  request.  His  letter  is  in- 
telligent, straightforward,  and  I  am  sure 
highly  representative  of  the  thinking 
that  prevails  among  our  servicemen  in 
Vietnam. 

Sergeant  Kathcd  aptly  states: 

People  are  dying  every  day  by  Russian  built 
132mm  rockets  which  enter  Vietnam  through 
the  Port  of  Haiphong.  When  you  get  roused 
nearly  every  night  by  the  blast  of  rockets 
all  around  you,  you  tend  to  have  a  different 
feeling  about  destroying  the  rockets  and 
supplies  before  they  can  be  used  against  you. 

The  President  has  the  obligation  and 
responsibility  to  protect  the  lives  of 
Americans  abroad — he  has  that  duty  and 
obligation  as  to  members  of  the  armed 
services  especially.  Yet  he  is  being  bit- 
terly and  unfairly  criticized  for  discharg- 
ing tliat  obligation  and  responsibility.  It 
is  inconceivable  that  such  criticism  has 
for  its  purpose  the  cessation  of  such  pro- 
tective measures.  But  without  question 
that  would  be  the  effect  of  heeding  such 
criticism  and  acting  on  it. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  Ser- 
geant Kathol's  letter  be  printed  in  its 
entirety  at  this  point  in  the  Ricokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcou. 
as  follows: 


Apra  u.  inz. 

Hon.  BBWAToa  Bomam  Hbobca. 
U.5.  Senate. 
WathififftOH,  D.C. 

Bib:  I  wish  you  would  relay  the  thonc^ts 
of  a  fellow  Nebraskan  and  many  other  Amar- 
loan  sennoemen  atatlosMd  In  Vlatnam  to 
the  Congreas.  In  regard  to  the  recent  bomb- 
ing at  Hanoi  and  Hatphnng  HailMir.  the  PnH. 
dent  Is  doing  what  Is  needed  to  save  the  Uvea 
of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  and  the  lives 
of  the  many  Amarloan  serrloenMn  sttU  sta* 
tloned  here. 

People  are  dying  evary  day  by  BuMlan 
btiilt  laamm  rockets  which  enter  VlatDam 
through  the  Port  of  Haiphong.  When  yon 
get  rooaad  nearly  every  night  by  the  blast  of 
rockata  all  around  yoo.  you  tend  to  have  a 
dlirannt  feeling  about  destroying  the  rocketa 
and  suppllea  before  they  can  be  used  agidnat 
you. 

Certain  high  ranking  officials  seem  not  to 
reaUaa  theae  things  aa  they  pubUely  de- 
nounce President  Nixon's  present  winning 
poUdea.  They  merely  add  more  fuel  to  the 
North  Vietnamese  propaganda  fire  and  fur- 
ther delay  our  reuniting  with  our  loved  ones 
at  home. 

I  would  request  that  these  thoughts  be 
passed  on  to  Members  of  the  Oongiwa  and 
the  people  of  the  United  Statea.  Tour  con- 
tinued concern  would  be  appreciated. 
Sincerely. 

EUUBMB  F.  KaTKOL, 

Sfft.,  vs.  Air  rone. 


VIETNAM — ^THE  WAR  THAT  MUST 
END 

Bir.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  there  new  to  say  about  a  war  that 
will  not  end?  Last  night  the  President 
did  not  offer  the  American  people  any 
hope  that  the  slaughter  would  stop  or 
that  our  prisoners  would  be  returned. 
All  we  heard  were  the  same  old  argu- 
ments for  continuing  the  war. 

But  do  these  arguments  Justify  the 
continuation  of  a  war  that  has  cost  over 
a  million  lives,  created  almost  7  milUon 
refugees.  23  million  bomb  craters,  and 
has  cost  this  Nation  more  than  $100 
billion?  What  logic  still  compels  our 
Nation's  leaders  to  the  conclusion  that 
dropping  a  few  hundred  thousand  more 
tons  of  bombs  will  be  more  effective  in 
defeating  a  tenacious  enemy  than  the 
6  million  tons  already  unloaded  on 
Indochina? 

After  more  than  a  decade  of  search 
and  destroy  mtssions,  body  counts  and 
pacification  programs,  it  is  time  to  ac- 
knowledge the  truths  that  have  emerged 
from  this  quagmire. 

Whatever  our  original  political  objec- 
tives in  Vietnam  might  have  been,  they 
are  no  longer  valid.  Nor  are  they  worth 
the  continuing  moral,  pjrschological  and 
economic  costs  to  the  United  States.  The 
world  has  changed  rapidly  in  the  past 
decade.  And  the  American  people  recog- 
nize that  the  Vietnam  war  is  a  national 
disaster. 

It  is  Imperative  that  we  get  out  now. 
The  sooner  we  stop  our  losses  and  dis- 
engage militarily,  the  better  it  will  be  for 
this  Nation  and  for  the  thousands  who 
will  die. 

We  must  face  up  to  the  realities  that 
a  pro- American  government  in  Salgcn 
is  ImpossUde  and  that  aU  of  Vietnam. 
North  and  South,  will  most  probably  be 
united  under  a  single  flag.  lUs  majr  not 
happen  for  2.  or  5,  or  even  10  yeaxa.  But 
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this  is  bound  to  come,  whether  another 
million  Vietnamese  wUl  have  to  die — or 
not.  If  we  should  have  learned  anything 
from  our  deep  Involvement  in  Indochina, 
it  is  that  all  Vietnamese  are  united  in 
their  dislike  of  foreign  interference — 
whether  It  be  French,  American,  Russian 
or  Chinese.  By  now  we  should  recognize 
that  Vietnamese  nationalism  is  a  force 
to  be  reckoned  with-^>articularly  when 
it  is  backed  up  by  dedication,  and  a 
willingness  to  die. 

I,  too,  would  not  like  to  see  the  United 
States  lose  a  war.  I,  too,  do  not  want  it 
said  that  Americans  have  died  in  vain. 
But  I  must  reject  policies  which  compel 
this  Nation  to  continue  to  maim  and  kill 
others  and  have  Its  own  sons  maimed 
and  kiUed  in  order  to  Justify  past 
blunders  and  to  perpetuate  outdated 
theories. 

Our  role  in  the  Vietnam  conflict  di- 
rectly contradicts  what  this  Nation 
should  stand  for  in  the  world.  We  are 
employing  20th  century  technology  to 
punish  a  19th  century  society  for  prac- 
ticing 18th  century  nationalism.  In  doing 
so  we  are  displaying  a  contempt  for 
human  values  and  human  life. 

What  can  we  hope  to  accomplish  by 
continuing  this  war? 

Are  we  reaUy  fighting  to  give  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  the  right  to 
decide  how  they  will  be  governed  when 
dissent  in  South  Vietnam  is  stifled? 

Are  we  really  creating  better  lives  for 
the  children  of  Vietnam  by  making  so 
many  of  them  orphans,  cripples,  and 
dope  pushers? 

Are  we  really  protecting  vital  Ameri- 
can strategic  interests  in  Southeast  Asia 
now  that  the  President  has  been  to  China 
and  is  pushing  detente  with  the  Soviet 
Union? 

Can  the  President  have  it  both  ways 
in  seeking  better  relations  with  the  Rus- 
sians and  the  Chinese  while  blasting 
Hanoi  and  Haiphong?  Can  the  cham- 
pagne and  vodka  toasts  flow  in  Peking 
and  Moscow  at  the  same  time  that  blood 
is  flowing  hi  Quang  Tri,  in  An  Loc,  and 
in  Hanoi? 

The  President  certainly  deserves  praise 
for  his  skill  and  flexibility  in  guiding  our 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
mainland  China.  But  his  handling  of 
North  Vietnam  and  our  exit  from  the 
war  is  another  matter. 

North  Vietnam's  capacity  to  endure 
what  we  consider  unendurable  bombing, 
and  to  accept  what  we  describe  as  unac- 
ceptable casualties  has  compelled  this 
Nation  to  rep>el  the  latest  Communist 
onslaught  by  massive  bombing.  Oiven  the 
rigid  confines  of  the  box  the  President 
had  constructed  for  himself,  he  had  little 
alternative  to  reacting  this  way.  But  in 
April  of  1972,  we  no  longer  have  a  brand- 
new  President  thrashing  about  in  quick- 
sand inherited  from  others.  The  tragic 
mess  we  find  ourselves  in  today  could 
have  been  avoided  during  the  past  3 
years  if  the  administration  had  not  con- 
tinued to  seek  the  Impossible— the  reten- 
tion of  a  pro-American  regime  in  Saigon 
indefinitely. 

The  President  does  deserve  praise  for 
withdrawing  so  many  of  our  troops.  But 
he  has  done  so  on  the  wiinfjtfc'^n  assump- 
tion that  the  South  Vietnamese  could  fill 


the  gap.  The  massive  air  and  sea  opera- 
tions we  have  had  to  mount  in  recent 
weeks  show  that  Vietnamization  is  a 
failure. 

The  concept  of  A^etnamizing  this  war 
is  not  a  new  one.  It  is  not  a  creation  of 
the  current  administration,  or  even  the 
one  before  it.  We  have  been  supplying, 
equipping,  training,  paying,  supporting, 
leading  and  building  the  South  Viet- 
namese Armed  Forces  for  more  than  10 
years  now.  If  they  are  not  prepared  to  do 
the  Job  yet.  when  will  they  be? 

The  question  today  is  not  whether  the 
South  Vietnamese  people  have  the  physi- 
cal means  to  defend  themselves— they 
obviously  do— but  whether  they  really 
want  to.  Of  course  there  are  a  few  South 
Vietnamese  who  still  have  a  stake  in  the 
Thieu  government.  But  after  more  than 
25  years  of  misery  and  djring,  most  Viet- 
namese Just  want  peace. 

Vietnamization  cannot  bring  the  end 
of  direct  American  Involvement  in  the 
confiict  and  the  return  of  our  prisoners. 
Each  day  Vietnamization  is  bdng 
proven  to  be  only  a  means  of  changing 
the  color  of  the  corpses  from  white  to 
yellow. 

We  will  not  be  able  to  get  our  prison- 
ers back  by  dn^ping  more  bombs,  by 
breaking  off  negotiations  in  Paris,  or  by 
calling  our  adversaries  names.  This  is 
becoming  obvious  to  more  Americans, 
and  most  painfully  to  the  families  of  our 
prisoners.  It  is  high  time  that  the  cruel 
hoax  of  liberation  of  the  POW's  through 
bombing  be  ended. 

If  our  adversaries  agree  to  give  us 
back  our  prisoners  and  permit  the  safe 
withdrawal  of  our  men,  we  wiU  not  be 
doing  that  badly  in  the  long  run.  What 
terrible  things  will  happen  to  the  United 
States  if  we  leave  Vietnam  now? 

We  will  still  be  the  most  powerful  na- 
tion on  earth.  We  will  still  have  the 
highest  standard  of  living.  We  wiU  still 
have  our  nuclear  deterrent  and  military 
alliances.  The  United  States  will  be  no 
pitiful  giant.  In  fact,  we  will  have  the 
economic  means  to  improve  the  lives  of 
more  Americans  and  the  opix>rtunity  to 
restore  the  shattered  morale  of  our 
Armed  Forces.  We  will  also  have  taken  a 
giant  stride  toward  preserving  the  moral 
and  spiritual  health  of  America.  We  wUl 
be  giving  America  a  chance  to  once 
again  be  a  beacon  for  the  rest  of  the 
world  and  a  dynamic  force  for  decency 
and  peace.  This  will  certainly  not  occur 
automatically.  But  with  Vietnam  be- 
hind us  it  will  at  least  be  a  real 
possibility. 

Vietnam  has  been  a  weighty  albatross 
around  our  necks  for  too  long.  By  cast- 
ing it  off,  we  will  not  be  displaying 
weakness,  but  strength.  We  will  not  be 
forsaking  a  worthy  ally,  but  we  will  be 
creating  opportunities  to  move  closer  to 
more  important  allies.  We  will  not  be 
imdercutting  our  commitments  else- 
where, but  reinvigorating  them  now  that 
we  will  be  in  a  better  position  to  honor 
them. 

In  the  past  the  Senate  has  sought  to 
restrict  UjB.  military  operations  in  Viet- 
nam and  to  set  a  date  for  the  cutoff  of 
funds  for  the  war.  I  have  supported  all 
of  these  efforts  and  have  voted  for  them. 
The  passage  of  time  and  the  obvious 


bankruptcy  of  the  administration's  pol- 
icies since  then  have  only  strengthened 
my  resolve  that  this  terrible  war  must 
end.  That  is  why  I  am  supporting  cur- 
rent and  pnHJOsed  legislative  efforts  pro- 
viding for  the  end  of  our  massive  bomb- 
ing in  Indochina,  and  the  orderly  with- 
drawal of  UJ3.  military  personnel  from 
Indochina  and  the  return  of  our  prison- 
ers. I  hope  the  U.S.  Senate  will  be  able  to 
provide  the  necessary  leadership  in  this 
time  of  despair. 


KITTERT-PORTSMOUTH  NAVAL 
SHIPYARD 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
received  a  most  gratifying  and  encourag- 
ing report  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  on  the  status  and  the  future  of  the 
Kittery-Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard.  He 
reports  that  the  current  schedule  being 
developed  will  provide  a  stable  workload 
for  the  shipyard  throughout  fiscal  year 
1973  and  should  aid  the  shipyard  com- 
mander in  making  management  improve- 
ments. 

To  assist  in  future  planned  develop- 
ments, a  shipyard  modernization  study 
to  determine  ttie  long-range  facility  and 
equipment  requirements  of  the  shipyard 
was  started  and  is  currently  on  sched- 
ule and  should  be  completed  in  time  to 
permit  regidsu-  fimdlng  submissions  of 
selected  construction  and  industrial 
plant  equipment  projects  in  the  fiscal 
year  1973  and  fiscal  year  1975  programs. 

Repairs  to  the  west  wall  of  drydock 
No.  2  are  about  75  percent  completed. 
All  102  high  tensile  strength  steel 
anchors  have  been  installed  and  all  17 
concrete  reinforced  panels  have  been 
poured.  Completion  is  set  for  June. 

During  the  past  year  engineering  duty 
captains  with  previous  submarine  and 
shipyard  experience  have  been  assigned 
to  all  of  the  top  mUitary  management 
Jobs.  98  percent  of  the  Junior  officer 
positions  at  the  shipyard  have  been  fiUed. 
This  is  significantly  m^er  than  the  82 
percent  manning  in  other  Navy  ship  in- 
dustrial facilities. 

Development  of  a  sense  of  "pride  in 
the  shipyard"  program  in  the  shipyard 
is  being  vigorously  pursued.  Performance 
standards  have  been  developed  for  46 
percent  of  the  production  work  in  the 
shipjrard  which  compares  with  a  30  per- 
cent coverage  in  Jime  1971. 

I  ask«i|nanlmous  consent  to  place  the 
Secretary^  letter  of  21  April  1972  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  foUows: 

Thb  Secretabt  or  th«  Navt, 
WathingUm,  D.C.,  April  21, 1972. 
Hon.  MAaoABET  Chase  SicrrB, 
VS.  Senate, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Dkax  Sxnatok  Sictth:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  April  7th  concerning  an  up-to-date 
report  on  the  mission  and  capability  of  the 
Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard. 

Since  the  mission  of  the  yard  has  changed 
from  building  new  construction  ships  to  re- 
pairing existing  ships,  many  management 
Ui4>rovements  have  been  necessary.  I  believe 
we  have  made  considerable  progress. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  assigned  en- 
gineering duty  captains  with  previous  sub- 
marine and  ahlpyard  experience  to  all  of  the 
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top  mlllt*ry  maoAgement  jobs.  We  have  ftlled 
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of  ovir  Junior  otBcer  positions  In 
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Portsmouth  yard  which  Is  considerably  h  ^h- 
er  than  the  82%  manning  In  other  Navy  ^hlp 
Industrial  activities. 

The  shipyard  commander  has  adopted  and 
Is  vigorously  pursuing  a  program  to  dev  slop 
a  sense  of  "pride  In  the  shipyard"  it  all 
hands.  Performance  standards  have  beer  de- 
veloped for  46%  of  the  production  wort  In 
the  yard  which  compcaes  with  a  30%  over- 
age In  June  1971. 

Repairs  to  the  west  wall  of  drydock  i  um- 
ber 2  are  about  75%  completed.  All  102  high 
tensile  strength  steel  anchors  have  been  In- 
stalled and  all  17  concrete  reinforced  p<inels 
have  been  poured.  We  expect  to  complet  i  the 
Job  In  June. 

To  assist  In  future  planned  developm  mts, 
a  shipyard  modernization  study  to  deter  nine 
the  long  range  facility  and  equlpmen'  re- 
quirements of  the  shipyard  was  started,  rbls 
study  effort  Is  currently  on  schedule  and 
should  be  completed  in  time  to  permit 
lar  funding  submissions  of  selected  cons 
tion  and  Industrial  plant  equipment  pro, 
In  the  Fiscal  Year  1974  and  Fiscal  Year 
programs.  A  management  Interchang^e 
gram  for  both  civilian  and  military 
has  been  initiated.  This  program  will  provide 
for  exchange  visits  of  key  shipyard  persoanel 
with  their  counterparts  in  other  naval  ship- 
yards engaged  In  similar  work. 

I  feel  we  have  made  a  great  deal  of 
ress  In  the  management  and  operation  o: 
Portsnu>uth  Naval  Shipyard  during  the  [past 
year.  I  am  confident  that  the  current  sohed 
ule    being   developed   will    provide   a  stable 
workload  for  Portsmouth  throughout 
Year  1973.  and  should  aid  the  shipyard  fcom- 
mander  in  making  further  managemen ;  im- 
provements. 

Very  best  personal  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  H.  CRAikx. 


the 
Re- 


USIA 

Mr.   BUCKLEY.    Mr.    President, 
May  1  Issue  of  UjS.  News  L  World 
port,  and  the  New  York  Times  for  Tjues 
day,  April  25,  1972,  contain  articles  ;on- 
cemlng  the  future  of  America's  ovei  seas 
Information  program.  I  consider  the  n  to 
be  vitally  Important  reading  for  Nfem- 
bers  of  Congress,  and  ask  unanimous 
sent  that  they  be  printed  In  the  Rii;oiu} 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  In  U.S.  News  li  World 
Report,  an  interview  with  USIA  Din  ctor 
Frank  Shakespeare  underscores  the 
portance  of  USIA's  mission,  which 


give  significant  support  to  the  foielgn 
policy  of  the  United  States  througl  the 
media  of  radio,  films,  magazines,  cul'  ural 
and  information  centers,  and  librarlc  5.  In 
an  age  of  a  struggle  of  Ideologies.  D  rec- 
tor Shakespeare  reminds  us,  the  nee  1  for 
an  "important  informational  proiram 
throughout  the  world  by  the  Uitlted 
States"  Is  more  than  ever  a  necesslt  r  for 
the  implementation  of  a  successful]  for- 
eign policy. 

In  the  article  from  the  New  York  Ttnes, 
Mr.  Tad  Szulc  reports  that  the  nls- 
slon  described  by  Director  Shakespeare 
will  be  end8ingered  In  some  of  its  most 
Important  aspects  if  a  proposed  25- 
pei-cent  cut  on  Its  budget  becom<  s  a 
reality.  The  impact  of  the  proposed  cuts 
will  be  particularly  disastrous  in  Itf  ef- 
fect on  the  USIA's  International  bri  «d- 


Im- 
Is  to 


casting  arm,  the  Voice  of  America,  which 
has  received  all  but  universal  acclaim  for 
its  blend  of  objective  news  reporting  and 
clearly  laJ^eled  commentary  in  35  lan- 
guages, including  worldwide  English. 

Referring  to  prc9>osed  cuts  in  the  USIA 
budget,  the  Washington  Post,  which  is 
no  friend  of  Mr.  Shakespeare,  has  had 
this  to  say: 

Especially  dlstraaslng  to  us  were  the  bite* 
taken  out  of  the  Voice  of  America.  Its  news- 
casts, which  American  commercial  media  are 
In  no  position  to  duplicate — a  point  of  legit- 
imate concern  to  Mr.  Pulbrtght — have  re- 
tained their  reputation  for  professionalism 
through  the  Shakespeare  years.  Such  broad- 
casts express  a  central  and  continuing  Amer- 
ican interest  In  the  open  international  flow 
of  Information  and  Ideas.  They  woiild  be  re- 
duced now  to  a  weekly  454  hours,  just  be- 
hind Albania's  480,  though  to  be  sure,  ahead 
of  Portugal's  440.  (The  Russian  figure  Is 
1903) 

There  is  one  aspect  of  the  proposed 
curtailment  of  certain  Voice  of  America 
language  services  that  must  be  stressed. 
Any  budget  cut  that  results  In  the  loss  of 
a  particular  Voice  of  America  foreign- 
language  program  will  not  only  eliminate 
that  program — it  will  eliminate  any 
chance  of  regaining  the  audience  that 
will  be  lost  once  broadcasts  are  stepped. 
The  audience  that  listens  to  one  of  the  34 
Voice  of  America  broadcasts  in  languages 
other  than  English  is  painstakingly  built 
over  a  period  of  years.  The  years  spent 
in  convincing  audiences  that  Voice  of 
America  broadcasts  are  credible  and  in- 
formative will  be  of  no  avail  once  a  lan- 
guage service  has  been  cut.  International 
broadcasting  is  a  highly  competitive  area 
of  communication,  and  to  stop  a  lan- 
guage service  even  for  a  short  while  will 
result  in  what  most  experts  in  the  field 
are  convinced  Is  an  Irrevocable  loss  of  a 
CEU'efully  cultivated  audience. 

To  have  a  truly  effective  foreign  policy 
the  United  States  must  make  clear  to 
millions  of  men  and  women  all  over  the 
world  precisely  what  that  policy  is.  In 
those  countries  where  freedom  of  in- 
formation is  respected  and  practiced. 
USIA  can  help  to  clarify  difficult  points 
and  to  correct  misinf  ormatlcHi ;  in  coun- 
tries where  government  control  over 
media  makes  it  all  but  impossible  to  gain 
access  to  other  than  officially  controlled 
information,  USIA  can — and  does — serve 
to  inform  those  who  are  uninformed.  The 
need  in  either  case  is  for  the  documenta- 
tion of  facts,  for  the  kind  of  objective 
news  that  Voice  of  America  listeners 
have  been  relying  on  for  30  years,  and 
for  the  kind  of  commentary,  clearly 
labeled  as  such,  with  which  the  Voice 
of  America  has  sought  to  place  the  facts 
into  the  proper  perspective.  Equally 
important,  in  telling  America's  story  to 
the  world,  USIA  serves  to  focus  attention 
on  the  facts  of  American  life,  the  reali- 
ties that  are  often  hidden  by  distortions 
by  forces  hostile  to  our  Nation. 

The  argument  that  USIA  is  an  out- 
moded relic  of  the  cold  war,  as  some  have 
put  it,  neglects  to  make  the  necessary 
InteUectual  distincticHi  between  the  or- 
ganization's origins  and  its  principles. 
Certainly  USIA  was  created  near  the 
Start  of  that  historical  period  we  refer  to 
as  the  cold  war.  But  the  purposes  under- 
lying USIA's  mission  transcend  the  cold 


war — assuming  for  the  sake  of  argument 
that  cold  war  Is  over,  a  profxieltloD  re- 
cent events  would  seem  to  have  made 
dubious — and  go  to  the  heart  of  the  mat- 
ter concerning  International  relations  to- 
day. As  Director  Prank  Shakespeare  has 
pointed  out  on  many  occasions,  the  world 
is  In  the  midst  of  a  commimlcations 
revolution,  a  rev(dutlcn  of  transistor  ra- 
dios and  television  satellites,  of  high- 
speed presses  and  Jet  planes.  Whether  we 
like  it  or  not  the  United  States  is  part  of 
that  ccKiimunlcations  revolution  and  we 
simply  cannot  turn  our  back  on  our  oflS- 
cial  Government  responsibility  to  set  the 
record  straight  where  necessary  and 
make  convincing  argimients  where  pos- 
sible in  the  war  of  ideas. 

If  it  is  said  that  USIA,  in  providing 
the  facts  that  point  out  the  abuses  in- 
herent within  communism,  is  acting 
against  President  Nixon's  policy  of  de- 
tente, it  is  necessary  to  point  out  that 
President  Nixon,  for  one.  does  not  think 
so.  Indeed,  the  President's  recent  words 
directed  toward  Moscow  concerning 
their  arming  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
invaders  seems  to  suggest  that  he  more 
than  anyone  recognizes  the  needs  for 
clear,  forceful,  succinct  policy  presen- 
tations in  a  world  where  confusion  over 
basic  principles  can  often  lead  to  chaos. 

To  force  the  Voice  of  America  to  ab- 
sorb the  cuts  mentioned  in  the  New  York 
Times  article  written  by  Tad  Szulc  will 
be  more  than  a  disaster  in  the  field  of 
communications.  It  will  be  a  disaster  in 
the  field  of  human  relations  because  the 
Voice  of  America  is  more  than  a  radio 
station  to  those  who  have  no  access  to 
information  other  than  that  which  a  to- 
talitarian regime  allows:  it  is  a  voice  of 
humanity,  telling  of  the  wide  and  diverse 
and  rich  field  of  human  ideas  from 
which  totalitarianism  cuts  off  its  victims. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  interview  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Who's  Winnino  the  Pxopacanda  Was? 

Here  Is  a  warning  for  Americans.  It  comes 
from  the  head  of  an  agency  that  Is  the  voice 
of  America  to  hundreds  of  millions  of  people 
abroad.  He  sees  this  nation  locked — and  may- 
be losing — In  a  vital  struggle  for  men's  minds. 

Mr.  Shakeq>eare  came  to  the  conference 
room  of  UJS.  News  &  World  Report  for  this 
exclusive  interview  with  members  of  the  staff  : 

Q.  Mr.  Shakespeare,  just  what  Is  the  Job 
of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency? 

A.  Its  purpose,  fixed  by  law.  Is  to  support 
the  foreign  pollcj  of  the  United  States.  We 
do  that  through  the  process  of:  one,  making 
clear  to  the  world  what  that  policy  is;  two, 
seeking  support  for  that  pcdlcy  where  we  can 
gain  support;  and  three,  minimizing  oppo- 
sition where  It  Is  not  possible  to  gain  sup- 
ort.  It  Is  also  a  purpose  of  USIA  to  assess 
international  attitudes  as  they  appear  rele- 
vant to  U.S.  foreign  policy  for  consideration 
by  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
In  their  formation  of  that  p<41cy. 

Q.  How  do  you  do  all  this? 

A.  We  make  worldwide  radio  broadcasts, 
through  the  Voice  of  America,  In  36  different 
languages.  We  produce  tdevlslon  and  motion 
pictures.  We  have  libraries  In  many  coun- 
tries which  contain  books,  magazines  and  ex- 
hibits. We  have  press  and  ctxltural  oOloes 
throughout  the  world. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  In  more  detaU  how  the 
USIA  operates — ^Its  radio  broadcasts,  for  In- 
stance? 

A.  The  Voice  of  Amerloa  operaites  tt  own 
timnsmltters   In   key   looatlons   around   ttis 
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world.  The  programs  originate  here  in  the 
U.S.,  but  the  transmitters  pick  up  the  pro- 
grams and  rtiay  them  into  every  area — sutih 
as  Eastern  Europe,  the  Soviet  Union,  China. 
Southeast  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  Idea  how  many  hear 
your  broadcasts? 

A.  No  estimate — but  It  would  be  In  the 
hundreds  of  millions. 

Q.  What  sorts  of  programs  do  you  broad- 
cast? 

A.  There  are  three  types:  news,  commen- 
tary and  music — or.  If  you  will,  entertain- 
ment. News  constitutes  roughly  66  per  cent 
of  our  programing. 

Q.  What  is  the  nature  of  your  com- 
mentary? 

A.  We  quote  expressions  of  American  opin- 
ion. Those  typically  would  be  editorials  from 
leading  newspapers  or  television  networks. 
What  we  are  trJMii  to  do  Is  show  the  general 
attitude  on  various  issues. 

We  also  do  commentary  of  our  own,  which 
Is  so  labeled.  And  In  addition  to  editorial 
comment,  we  frequently  give  background  In- 
formation, BO  a  news  event  can  be  understood 
by  foreigners  not  familiar  with  the  United 
States. 

Q.  All  this  Is  for  audiences  abroad? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  these  same  programs  available  In- 
side the  U.S.? 

A.  When  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  was 
founded  under  President  Elsenhower  In  the 
early  1960s,  Congress  was  very  concerned  that 
some  American  President  might  buUd  up  a 
propaganda  organization  that  he  could.  In 
effect,  turn  on  his  own  people  and  use  to  his 
own  political  advantage. 

In  USIA  we  have  a  lot  of  people  who  are 
very  skilled  in  the  communications  art.  The 
temptation  for  some  President  to  use  that 
skill  to  seek  support  for  his  programs  among 
his  own  citizens  could  be  very  strong.  So 
Congress  said  the  Information  Agency  could 
not  be  used  at  all  In  any  way  that  might  In- 
volve It  politically  In  anything  Inside  the 
U.8. 

That  has  advantages — and  disadvantages. 
The  advantage  Is  obvious.  It  protects  the 
country  from  the  mlsxise  of  sn  organization 
of  this  sort. 

The  disadvantage  Is  that  It  creates  a  cer- 
tain mystery  about  what  we  do,  and  makes 
It  difficult  for  the  American  people  to  learn 
what  their  country  Is  doing  abroad.  There- 
fore, It's  hard  for  them  to  make  an  Informed 
judgment  whether  to  support  It  or  oppose  It. 

Q.  Hasn't  USIA  been  permitted  to  show 
some  of  Its  work  Inside  the  U.S.? 

A.  The  law  is  a  little  bit  Imprecise.  It  quite 
clearly  says,  however,  that  we  cant  show 
anything  to  the  American  people  which  In- 
volves a  political  figure  or  Issue. 

Thus,  when  a  film  was  made  by  USIA  In 
1963  on  the  life  of  President  Kennedy — called 
"Years  of  Lightning,  Day  of  Driims" — ^the 
film  was  shown  overseas  but  not  here.  IVue. 
Mr.  Kennedy  was  dead  by  that  time.  But 
there  was  stUl  the  Kennedy  family  and  the 
Democratic  Party,  so  political  considerations 
were  stUl  Involved.  But  this  film  stirred  an 
enormous  reaction  overseas.  American  tour- 
ists would  come  back  and  say,  "Hey,  you 
ought  to  see  this  terrific  film."  So  Congress 
passed  a  one-time  exception  to  permit  the 
Fhowlng  of  this  Kennedy  film  in  the  UJB.  un- 
der certain  conditions. 

We  have  also  been  permitted  to  make  avaU- 
able  here  on  an  educational  basis  some  of  our 
products  that  dent  relate  directly  to  do- 
mestic politics.  We  recently  made  an  ar- 
rangement with  a  nonprofit,  governmental 
orgsnlaatlon  called  the  NaUonal  Audio  Vis- 
ual Institute,  under  which  that  Institute  can 
take  films  which  are  not  political  and  make 
them  available  for  educational  use  wltbln 
th«  UA 
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Q.  Do  you  think  the  law  should  be  changed 
so  the  American  people  can  see  more  of  what 
USIA  does? 

A.  From  my  own  point  of  view,  I  think  that 
some  way  should  be  devised  for  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  have  more-ready  access 
to  XJSLK  materials,  provided  there  are  re- 
strictions that  would  prevent  the  material 
from  being  misused.  It's  madness,  for  ex- 
ample, for  us  to  make  a  film  which  wins  an 
Academy  Award  and  which  Is  shown  all  over 
the  world  and  the  only  people  who  cant 
see  It  are  the  Americans  who  paid  for  It. 

Q.  What  films  have  you  made  that  you 
think  It  would  be  good  for  Americans  to  see? 

A.  Oh,  many  films.  In  the  last  three  years 
we  have  had  three  films  nominated  for  Acad- 
emy Awards.  One  was  a  film  on  the  Soviet 
Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  In  1968.  Another 
was  a  film  on  the  life  of  John  Steinbeck.  And 
the  third  was  a  fUm  called  "The  Numbers 
Start  at  the  River,"  which  Is  a  picture  of 
small-town  America. 

I  frankly  think  there  would  be  much  more 
public  support  for  doing  the  typ^  of  things 
that  need  to  be  done — and  that  we're  trying 
to  do — If  people  knew  more  about  what  we 
are  doing. 

Q.  How  large  is  the  USIA,  in  terms  of 
people? 

A.  We  have  approximately  9,700  peoide.  but 
that  can  be  a  misleading  figure  because 
roughly  6,000  of  those  people  are  foreign  em- 
ployes who  work  In  our  libraries  and  that 
sort  of  thing  abroad.  We  have  fewer  than 
4,600  American  employes  of  whcun  1,300 
serve  overseas  and  3,200  serve  in  the  United 
States. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  spend  each  year, 
approximately  ? 

A.  Two  hundred  million  dollars. 

Q.  Does  the  U.S.  need  to  spend  that  much 
for  what  can  be  called  propaganda? 

A.  We  need  it  If  we're  to  continue  the  func- 
tions that  we  now  have. 

Spending  by  the  U.S.  Information  Agency 
today  is  within  4  per  cent — In  terms  of  con- 
stant dollars — of  the  annual  appropriation  It 
had  the  year  it  was  formed.  In  1953.  Although 
our  budget  has  gone  up  from  86  million  dol- 
lars In  our  first  year  to  roughly  200  million 
dollars  now,  in  terms  of  actual  purchasing 
I>ower  our  budget  Is  the  same  or  even  smaller. 

Q.  When  the  USIA  was  formed  In  1963,  the 
cold  war  between  the  U.S.  and  the  Com- 
mimlst  world  was  at  Its  very  height.  Has  the 
need  for  the  USIA  lessened  in  recent  years? 

A.  If  I  catch  the  Implication  of  your  ques- 
tion correctly,  you  Imply  that  the  cold  war 
has  ended.  That,  of  course,  gets  into  the  defi- 
nition of  what  the  cold  war  is. 

If  the  definition  of  the  cold  war  is  a  strvig- 
gle  of  Ideologies — a  war  carried  on  by  means 
other  than  military  conflict — then  the  cold 
war  evidently  still  exists.  In  terms  of  a  strug- 
gle for  men's  minds. 

The  question  of  what  we  should  q>end  on 
USIA  Involves  the  question  of  whether  we 
have  come  to  understandings  between  the 
major  powers  of  the  world  which  obviate  the 
need  for  an  Informational,  propaganda  effort 
by  the  U.S.  of  the  type  that  we're  making. 

In  my  judgment,  we  obvloiisly  have  not  ar- 
rived at  such  a  position.  I  think  It  is  stUl 
necessary — perhaps  even  more  necessary  than 
ever — to  continue  an  Important  Informa- 
tional effort  throughout  the  world  by  the 
United  States.  If  that  Is  to  be  OTir  national 
policy,  then  It  requires  funds  to  do  it.  Wheth- 
er the  fxinds  should  be  200  million  or  not — 
that  Is  a  relative  detail. 

Q.  How  successful  hsis  the  USIA  been  In  Its 
effort  to  get  Its  story  across  to  people  In  other 
countries? 

A.  I  don't  know  whether  I  can  give  you  a 
categorical  answer  because,  In  assessing  our 
effectiveness  through  the  years,  you  would 


have  to  Msess  It  on  an  area-by-area  or  a 
oountry-by-oountry  basis.  There  obvVmsly 
have  been  some  oases  irtiere  we  have  done 
well,  and  some  cases  where  we  have  not. 
But  you're  asking  me  a  general  question,  so 
ru  answer  it  in  a  broad  way: 

I  think  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  been 
much  more  successful  than  the  West,  gener- 
aUy.  In  propagating  Its  point  of  view  anid  In 
getting  support  for  it.  And  I  think  this  Is  es- 
pecially ramarkable  when  you  consider  the 
substance  of  what  the  Commimlsts  have  to 
offer  and  the  substance  of  life  In  the  Soviet 
Union,  as  contrasted  with  the  substance  of 
our  life  and  what  we  have  to  offer.  So  I  feel 
that  we  In  the  West  have  done  a  very  Inade- 
quate job  of  presenting  the  issues  in  a  way 
in  which  people  can  judge  them  with 
perception. 

Q.  How  can  you  measure  the  relative  suc- 
cess or  faUure  at  a  propaganda  program? 

A.  You  cant  measure  it  precisely,  because 
you're  talking  about  changes  in  the  bimian 
mind,  and  you  cant  put  a  caliper  on  that. 

In  the  last  decade,  there  has  been  an  in- 
creasing questioning  In  much  of  the  Western 
world  about  oiu*  root  premises,  about  the 
philosophy  that  we  stand  for,  about  our 
traditions  and  about  the  rightness  of  our 
approach  to  human  freedom,  to  the  orga- 
nization of  society.  In  part,  that's  because 
we're  In  a  constant  stage  of  evolution,  and 
Americans  are  a  questioning  people. 

The  other  side — led  essentially  by  the  So- 
viet Union — adopts  a  very  simplistic.  Itera- 
tive, hard-line,  nondevlating  approach  In 
saying  that  Its  system  Is  the  best  and  that 
It  is  the  wave  of  the  future,  the  way  the 
world  Is  going.  The  other  side  tells  nothing 
about  Itself  which  is  bad.  The  outside  world 
rarely  hears  about  the  bad  except  when  It 
Involves  an  external  action  of  a  major  sort, 
such  as  the  Soviet  Invasion  of  Czechoslova- 
kia In  1968.  It  Is  very,  very  difficult  to  get  a 
continuing  flow  of  news  stories  out  of  ths 
Soviet  Union  because  of  the  restrictive  na- 
ture of  their  society. 

In  the  West,  on  the  other  hand,  there  Is 
a  constant  flow  of  news — both  bad  and  good. 
We  have  been  In  ferment,  and  many  of  the 
problems  we  are  wrestling  with  are  widely 
reported  abroad — often  in  a  disturbing  way. 
So  what  gets  through  to  many  parts  of  the 
world  Is  a  picture  of  turmoil  and  uncertainty 
In  the  West,  as  against  an  appearance  of 
a  sort  of  solidity  within  the  Communist 
regimes.  This  Impression  of  Communist  so- 
lidity is,  In  fact,  just  a  cover — but  It's  what 
they  present  to  the  world. 

Now,  In  that  context,  I  think  Ideas  are 
formed  In  the  minds  of  many  people  that 
are  not  In  accord  with  reality.  And  to  the 
extent  that  that's  true,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  done  a  better  job  In  the  promulgation 
of  Its  concepts  than  the  West  has  done. 

Q.  Under  the  free  American  system.  Is  It 
possible  for  this  country  to  do  a  better 
propaganda  job  than  the  Soviets? 

A.  No,  I  suppose  not. 

Now,  you  have  used  the  world  "propa- 
ganda," and  I  have  been  content  to  go  along 
with  that  because  In  the  dictionary  sense 
of  spreading  information,  it's  correct.  But 
what  we  really  do  In  USIA  Is  try  to  reflect  in 
a  panoramic  form  the  sort  of  life  that  Is 
lived  in  the  United  States. 

I  think  we  have  not  really  got  down  to  the 
fundamentals.  We  dont  concentrate  nearly 
enough  on  the  root,  philosophical  differences 
between  ourselves — our  system — and  the  al- 
ternate choices  offered  people.  We  have  avoid- 
ed this  out  of  a  certain  dlplocnatlc  polite- 
ness— out  of  our  policy  of  not  interfering  In 
the  Internal  affairs  of  other  countries. 

Under  the  restrictions  we  Impose  on  our- 
selves, we  never  make  deer  to  other  people 
our  perception  of  what  are  the  real  choices 
they  face.  We  in  USIA  are  much  more  of  a 
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raporttng  acaney  Uum  an  Aaalytleal  m  >no7> 
■ma  WMt  genaraUy  la  tbJtt  way. 

But  I  do  think  It  would  tM  poMlIll*  fc^  tlw 
West  to  be  much  mora  aSeetlTa  than  Itj  I 
the  propaganda  war. 

Q.  What  Is  the  blggeat  problem  you  fafae? 

A.  Our  biggest  problem  Is  the  lacuof  a 
realisation  In  this  country  that  we  an  In- 
volved In  psyeho-poUtlcal  wai^-a  stiuggle 
for  Ideas.  If  you  weren't  In  a  war  of  ideas, 
then  you  wouldn't  need  an  inf can  atlon 
agency.  But  aa  long  aa  you  face  stron  (,  ag- 
^eaalve  powers  that  an  Imperialist  w  na- 
ture—and the  Soviet  Union  Is  imperial  at  by 
nature — then  you  must  have  an  Infon  latlon 
agency.  \ 

Q.  What  do  you  think  should  be  <wne  to 
Improve  your  effectlveneas  In  this  propaganda 
war?  J 

A.  Our  basic  problem  Is  that  ^s — the 
United  States— have  never  really  decided 
what  our  end  postura  should  be  In  o(  mtrlea 
auch  as  the  Soviet  Union  and  Chi  la.  We 
dont  have  a  clear.  q;>eclflc  propagai  da  ob- 
JecUve.  UntU  we  have  that,  we  cant  tddreas 
ourselves  to  the  problem  directly. 

So  I  think  that  would  probably   be  the 
central  point:  We  have  to  decide  w^t,  as  a 
people,  our  objective  Is  as  regards 
minds  about  the  Soviet  Union. 

Q.  IS  this  a  question  of  national 

A.  I  think  It's  s  whole  mix  of 
but  that's  one  of  the  key  conslderat 

Q.  How  Is  USIA  policy  set  now? 

A.  PoUcy,  In  terms  of  foreign  poUcj 
by  the  President  and  the  SUte  Depi 
The  USIA  Itself  is  not  a  poUcy-settlnf 
It's  a  policy-Implementing  agency. 

Q.  Who  decides  what  pedicles  yoi 
ment?  1 

A.  There  are  three  or  four  levels  of  d  cislon. 
The  top  decisions  are  made  at  the  ilgheet 
levels,  snd  are  passed  to  \xa  either  by  1  he  Na- 
tional Security  Council  or  by  senior  ifflclals 
In  the  State  Department. 

Once  a  decision  is  made,  then  the;  Imple- 
mentation of  that  decision  ^M  entirely  '  he  Job 
of  the  USIA.  In  other  words,  we  lo  the 
orchestration.  But  even  when  we  orch  istrate 
on  a  worldwide  basis,  the  U.S.  public  affaire 
officer  in  a  particular  country  also  has  a 
certain  degree  of  latitude  as  to  the  extent 
to  wlilch  he  emphasizes  certain  thlngtim  his 
particular  country.  I 

Q.  Do  you  agree  with  this  system? 

A.  I  think  USIA  as  an  institution  b  not 
properly  structured  within  the  Ooven  ment 
if  we  are  to  have  a  really  serioiis  Infi  irms- 
tlon  and  propaganda  effort. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  I  think  Is  meded, 
and  then  talk  about  how  it  would  hi  ve  to 
be  done  structurally: 

In  an  Information  program,  doing  a  good 
Job  does  not  consist  of  just  brilliant  Uiaster 
strokes.  There  may  be  brilliant  master  st  rokes 
from  time  to  time  if  you  are  lucky  and  have 
very  good  people.  But  that's  not  the  na  ne  of 
the  game. 

What  is  required  is  a  constant.  stea<  y  ef- 
fort, because  you're  dealing  with  h  mian 
minds — and  that  takes  time.  You  hare  to 
have  clear  objectives — know  exactly  whi  it  the 
nuances  are,  what  are  the  ultimate  ( ibjec- 
tives — and  you  have  to  know  exactlr  the 
interplay  of  considerations  and  forces  to 
accomplish  them. 

Now,  all  this  means  that  the  head  i  if  the 
Information  Agency — and  I  imperso  lallae 
this;  I'm  talking  about  structure  rathei  than 
peraonallUes— the  bead  of  the  Agency  must 
be  Involved  in  thoee  planning  session  ■  and 
those  oonferencea  and  those  decision  meet- 
ings In  order  to  know  exactly  what  it  is 
we're  trying  to  achieve.  Tills  type  of  thing 
cannot  be  done  In  a  vacuum. 

You  know.  In  the  United  States  and  n  our 
Oovemment — and  this  has  nothing  to  do 
with  pcriltlcal  parties  or  Admlnlstrat  ons — 
the  word  "propaganda"  is  a  scare  woil.  It's 
related  to  the  work  of  the  Nud  Props  puida 
Minister,  Joaeph  Qoebbela.  It's  reganied  aa 


the  blg-Ue  technique,  bralnwaahlng.  It  baa 
the  connotation.  In  effect,  of  being  unclean. 

Now,  that'a  absurd.  What  you're  reaUy 
♦living  about  are  the  fundamantala  of  what 
our  ooimtry  bellevea.  what  the  West  bellavas 
In.  what  we  atand  for — ^the  root  of  the  whole 
Judalc-Chrlatlan  phlloaophy,  the  Declaration 
of  Independence. 

This  whole  cold  war  that  Is  going  on  In 
the  world  is  essentially  a  clash  of  Ideas.  If 
we  are  not  prepared  to  at  least  portray  and 
advocate  the  Ideas  we  believe  In,  we  wont 
survive. 

Certainly  the  other  side  is  very,  very  clear 
about  what  It  wants,  about  its  ultimate  ob- 
Jectlvea.  It's  very  dear  that  they  are  seeking 
to  convert  men's  minds.  They  do  it  with 
Ideas  when  they  can.  They  do  it  with  guns 
when  they  can.  But  they  do  it. 

We,  on  our  side,  sort  of  wish  that  the 
whole  concept  of  propaganda  and  cold  war 
would  go  away.  But  it  isn't  going  to  go  away. 
Yet  we  do  our  propaganda  work  sort  of 
piecemeal,  without  careful  planning,  with- 
out even  knowing  precisely  what  it  is  we  are 
trying  to  bring  about.  We  deal  in  generali- 
ties. We  "support  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States."  Sure,  everybody  here  is  for 
the  siiccess  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States.  But  the  question  Is:  What, 
specUlcally,  do  we  want  our  propaganda  to 
achieve? 

So  I  think  that  if  we  are  ever  to  have  an 
effective  {>ropaganda  operation  within  the 
VS.  Oovemment,  we  must  put  the  director 
of  that  operation  right  into  the  scheme  of 
things  and  use  the  organization  as  a  very 
finely  orchestrated  mechanism  to  achieve  our 
goals.  This  is  not  being  done  In  our  country, 
and  I  think  it  should  be  done. 

Q.  How  doee  Russia  or  Chlmi  do  this  Job? 

A.  In  the  Soviet  Union,  everything  Is  to- 
tally controlled.  The  newspapera,  the  press 
agencies  are  Oovemment  Implements.  So  is 
Radio  Moscow.  All  are  tightly  controlled. 

You've  noticed  that  when  something  hap- 
pens of  a  sensitive  nature,  the  Russians 
won't  put  out  a  news  story  about  it  for  two 
or  three  days.  Why?  Because  the  guys  ait  the 
top  haven't  yet  approved  the  story  line— 
haven't  decided  exactly  what  to  tell. 

Now,  we're  never  going  to  have  any  system 
like  that  in  the  United  States — and  we  never 
should.  But  the  men  who  iinderstand  propa- 
ganda warfare  more  than  anyone  else  are 
thoee  on  the  other  side — the  totalltarlans. 
They  deal  in  it.  The  Nazis  were  master  prop- 
agandists. The  Conununlsts  are  frequently 
master  propagandists.  Tltey  deal  In  prc^w- 
ganda  as  a  commodity,  and  they  know  Its 
value. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  how  they 
operate: 

During  the  President's  China  visit,  there 
was  an  occasion  when  a  young  girl  walked 
into  a  meeting  with  something  for  Premier 
Chou  En-lal  that  looked  like  a  front-page 
layout.  One  of  the  Americans  present  asked, 
"What  Is  she  doing  here?"  And  he  was  told: 
"She's  got  the  layout  for  tomorrow's  news- 
paper, and  the  Premier  has  got  to  go  over 
the  layout  of  the  stories  and  pictures." 

The  point  Is  that  In  Communist  countries 
anything  they  publish  has  only  one  purpose: 
to  advance  their  alms.  Truth  Is  irrelevant. 
The  concern  is:  Will  this  htfp  foreign  policy? 

Propaganda  Is  part  of  their  f<M«lgn  policy. 
And  that's  the  reaaon  It's  so  effective. 

ICAKIlfO  THX   MOST  OF  VM.  KKOW-HOW 

Q.  Is  there  any  way  American  propaganda 
can  be  made  effective  without  copying  the 
Communist  system? 

A.  Sure.  The  whole  oommvmleatlons  revo- 
lution was  created  by  the  United  Stataa.  The 
technology  which  U  the  aaaenoa  of  the  com- 
munlcatlona  revolution  waa  created  In  ttUa 
country.  In  the  uae  of  that  teohnology  for 
the  dlaaemlnatlon  of  Idaaa  and  Information 
and  entertainment,  wa  were  the  woild'a 
leaden.  We  dominated  motion  pioturea  and 
televlalon  for  yean.  We  still  do.  "Madison 


Avanue"  has  baooma  a  world-wide  cUch6  for 
referring  to  the  technique  of  marketing,  and 
thait'a  the  dlaaemlnatlon  of  Ideaa. 

But  when  It  oomea  to  nalng  this  teohnology 
or  theae  technlquea  for  dlasamlnatlng  idaaa 
outside  our  own  ooiintry — to  act  In  opposi- 
tion to  thoae  who  would  thrust  their  Idaaa 
down  our  throats — we  dont  do  that  vary 
weU.  And  I  think  It's  basically  a  matter  of 
will  and  of  planning. 

Q.  To  do  the  kind  of  Job  you  think  aiM>uld 
be  done,  would  you  need  a  greatly  expanded 
USIA,  with  a  lot  more  people  and  a  lot  more 
money? 

A.  No.  It  lent  a  question  so  much  of  money. 
It's  a  question  of  emphasis  and  clarity. 

Q.  If  you  had  a  free  hand,  what  would 
you  do? 

A.  Well,  let's  take  the  question  of  the  So- 
viet Union  and  talk  in  terms  of  speellloa. 

You  have  the  Soviet  Union  embarked  on  a 
build-up  of  conventional  and  nuclear  weap- 
onry. They've  got  their  military  accelerator 
down  to  the  fioor.  They^e  become  a  power 
of  awesome  military  potential.  Senator  Mar- 
garet Chase  Smith  {Republican,  of  Maine,  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Armed  Servicea  Com- 
mittee] has  recently  warned  that  if  the 
present  trends  continue  the  United  States 
will  soon  find  Itself  in  a  position  of  military 
Inferiority. 

Now,  one  does  not  postulate  tliat  when  the 
Russians  get  military  superiority  they  will 
Jump  us  in  a  direct  attack.  But  they  will 
have  much  greater  freedom  for  aggressive 
acts.  They  can  move  Into  areas  to  their 
souttx — around  the  Persian  Oulf ,  Iraq,  Tur- 
key— with  considerably  more  freedom  from 
fear  of  the  United  States  than  they  could 
In  the  past. 

They  might  gain  control  of  some  of  theae 
strategic  areas  by  subversion  and  merely  say 
to  us:  "Come  and  get  us  out  if  you  dont 
like  It."  They  said  It  to  lis  In  Cuba,  and  we 
made  them  get  the  mlasllea  out  because  we 
were  InAnltely  stronger. 

Professore  Bnezinskl  at  Coltunbla  and 
Pipes  at  Harvard — two  of  the  most  knowl- 
edgeable and  dispassionate  obaervers — are  ex- 
tremely concerned  about  what  might  happen 
to  Russian  attitudes  when  they  finally  get 
to  the  point  where  they  can  confront  us  with 
a  Cuba  In  reverse. 

When  you  have  an  Inherently  aggressive 
ideological  society  run  by  limited  men,  that 
preeents  a  very  dangerous  situation  for  the 
things  that  I  believe  in,  and  I  think  we're 
hearting  into  a  very  perilous  decade  for  which 
the  American  people  are  not  prepared. 

Q.  Just  how  does  propaganda  relate  to 
aU  this? 

A.  There  Is  a  great  deal  of  discontent  with- 
in the  Soviet  Union.  It  Is  caused  by  two 
factore.  One  ts  the  dissent  of  people  who 
want  human  freedom:  civil  rights,  freedom 
of  religion,  freedom  to  write  and  publish 
what  they  think.  That's  an  Intellectual  dis- 
sent. 

The  second  type  of  dissent  Is  purely  na- 
tionalistic, people  of  other  nationalltlee  who 
don't  want  to  be  ruled  by  the  Russians — 
who,  after  all,  are  a  minority  In  the  Soviet 
Union. 

So  you've  got  two  types  of  ferment  inside 
the  Soviet  Union.  If  In  the  imperialistic  So- 
viet society  there  are  theee  broad  cmrents 
of  dissent,  then  It  is  clearly  to  the  Intereat 
of  the  Weat,  In  my  Judgment,  to  relate  to 
thoee  dlaaenta  ao  that  they  will  cause  cau- 
tion on  the  part  at  the  Soviet  regime. 

Theee  internal  dissents  are  a  great  blessing 
to  us.  There  Isnt  one  of  Russia's  Eastern 
Buropean  aatellltea  that  wotUd  stay  loyal  to 
Russia  If  It  could  get  out  from  under.  Theae 
are  matten  that  we  ought  to  be  addreaalng 
ouraelvea  to. 

It'a  eaaentlal  that  we  broadcast  to  the  dis- 
contented people  Inside  the  Soviet  Union. 
Why?  One  reason  is  because  the  dlaaant  of 
the  leading  lnt«llect\ials  is  never  made  known 
to  the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union  except 
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by  Waatam  radio.  If  wa  dont  broadcMt  aoeh 
information.  It  doaant  gat  In.  Ttaa  Soviet 
people  are  not  ttdd  about  (Nobal  Frlae  win- 
ner] Solalianltayn'a  diaaant.  of  the  Sakhanv 
latter  (a  latter  by  nuOlaar  aetentlat  Andrei 
Bakhaxov  aaklag  fiaadom  for  Bnaalana  to 
Isava  tba  eountiy  at  wlU]  or  about  tba  fast 
that  17,000  OathdUoa  In  Lithuania  algnad  a 
protest  against  tba  Oovetnmant. 

We  muat  make  theae  dlaoont.entert  people 
Inalda  the  Soviet  Union  aware  that  they  are 
not  alone,  but  that  there  an  miniona  at  peo- 
ple who  feel  the  aame  way  thay  do. 

You  can  do  thia  In  a  very  objective  way. 
You  can  atnqily  read  the  novela  of  Bolahimlt- 
syn,  aa  Radio  Liberty  doaa.  Or  you  can  report 
the  facta  on  the  Soviet  rapreaalon  of  the  Nobel 
Prise  to  a  Soviet  dtlaen — aa  the  Voice  of 
America  doea.  Or  you  can  report  the  fact 
that  stigar  Is  being  rationed  in  Cuba. 

Our  poUoy  of  not  Involving  ouraelvea  In 
what  la  defined  aa  "Internal  affairs"  of  the 
Soviet  Union  leavea  me  very  uncomfortable. 

The  Ruaalana  have  no  such  qualms.  They 
are  very  methodical  about  commenting  on 
the  mtemal  affalra  of  the  United  Statee  and 
portnylng  It  aa  a  country  torn  by  racial,  re- 
gional, political  and  economic  problems. 

Now,  publicly.  It's  very  difficult  to  say 
these  things.  But  look:  What  we're  doing  Is 
nmnlng  libraries  and  having  exhibits,  send- 
ing paintings  around  the  world.  This  Isnt 
enoxigh.  If  any  business  tried  to  sell  a  prod- 
uct— any  product — the  way  we're  trying  to 
sell  our  Ideas,  then  you  ought  to  aell  that 
business  short. 

MO  LONCxs  "A  luianr  voa  bbob" 

Q.  Do  you  think  this  country  Is  ready  for 
the  kind  of  effort  that  you're  suggesting? 

A.  In  today's  climate,  and  with  the  traxmia 
that  the  Vietnam  war  has  put  the  American 
people  in,  and  with  Its  tragic  Impact  on 
youth,  I  think  It's  very  questionable  whether 
we  can  measure  up  to  the  type  of  effort  that 
we're  going  to  need  In  the  yean  ahead  to 
withstand  the  preasiures  that  we're  going  to 
be  up  against. 

Once  we  had  the  big  muscle.  We  had  a  mar- 
gin for  error,  and  we  could  make  all  kinds  of 
mistakes  and  still  survive.  But  with  Russia's 
enormous  and  growing  power,  we  dont  have 
a  margin  for  error  any  more. 

Q.  What  is  your  answer  to  this  situation? 

A.  One  answer  Is:  We've  got  to  stay  strong. 
But  the  other  answer  is  we've  got  to  recognise 
the  nature  of  the  enemy,  that  we  are  in  a 
psycho-political  war — and  we'd  better  shape 
up. 

USIA  Satb  Pbograms  Pack  Bic  Cttts 
(By  Tad  SkuIc) 

Washinoton,  April  34. — ^The  United  States 
Information  Agency  warned  today  that  the 
propoeed  25  per  cent  cut  in  Its  budget  would 
halt  all  the  Voice  of  America  broadcasting  to 
Eastern  Europe  and  Africa  and  also  seriously 
curtaU  many  other  propaganda  and  research 
activities. 

The  agency  also  said  that  2360  officials  of 
the  agency,  about  1,000  of  them  Americans, 
out  of  the  present  total  of  nearly  10,000, 
would  be  dismissed  if  Congress  endorsed  the 
action  taken  last  Monday  by  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  The  com- 
mittee slashed  the  agency's  budget  for  the 
fiscal  year  1973,  starting  on  July  1,  from  $200- 
nmiion  to  •lM.4-mllllon. 

A  long  internal  memorandum  from  Charles 
D.  Ablard,  the  Information  Agency's  general 
counsel,  to  the  heads  of  all  the  departments 
of  the  agency  aummarlEed  the  projected  im- 
pact of  the  reduction  on  the  current  pro- 
grams, and  told  them  that  "this  paper  may 
be  given  general  distribution  to  your  con- 
tacu." 

Agency  officials  said  that  Mr.  Ablard,  whose 
office  also  handlee  liaison  between  Congress 
and  the  agency,  expected  the  department 
heads  to  circulate  the  Information  to  their 
frlenda  and  aaaodataa  In  Waahlngton  and 
alaawhare  ao  that  key  Senaton  and  Bepn- 


■•ntatlvM  ooold  ba  advlaed  hov  tba  affaetlva- 
of  tba  propacanda  programa  would  be 
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The  memorandum  Itaelf  doea  not.  however, 
directly  urge  the  radidenta  to  aaak  to  In- 
fluence the  memben  of  Congraaa  In  any  way. 
nor  doaa  tt  offer  quaUtatlva  oondualona  oon- 
cemlng  the  effect  of  shrunken  United  States 
Informational  programa. 

A  mora  direct  approach  waa  uaed  by  tbe 
union  repreaentlng  tba  agency'a  American 
employee  here  and  abroad  In  letten  dla- 
patcbed  to  every  Senator.  Tbe  letten  pleaded 
for  rajectlon  by  tbe  full  Senate  of  the  cuta 
recommended  by  the  ocmmlttee,  which  la 
beaded  by  Senator  J.  W.  Fulbrli^t,  Democrat 
of  Aikanaaa. 

Bonard  Wleaman,  prealdent  of  Local  1812 
of  the  A«»«.H«>T»  federation  of  Government 
Xmployaea,  at  the  United  Btatea  Information 
Agency,  aald  In  tbe  letten: 

"We  an  convinced  that  auch  a  gagging  of 
the  Voice  of  America,  auch  a  amothering  of 
our  press  and  puUlcatlons,  auch  a  blackout 
of  our  motlcm  plctiirea  and  TV  aervloea.  and 
such  a  near-elimination  of  United  States  In- 
formation oenten  overseas  would  terribly 
undermine  American  Influence  among  all 
segments  abroad." 

Tbe  Senate  Voreign  Relations  Committee's 
decision  to  cut  the  agency's  budget  reeulted 
from  Its  dlq>ute  with  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion over  the  Admlnlatntlon's  Invocation  of 
"executive  privilege"  to  deny  the  Senaton 
access  to  the  agency's  "country  program 
memoranda"  covering  plans  for  yean  beyond 
1073. 

Tbe  committee  dlsdosed  laat  Tbtuaday 
that  President  Nixon  Invoked  the  executive 
privilege  In  a  memorandum  received  on 
March  16,  arguing  that  "coimtry  program" 
papen  did  not  reflect  actual  Admlnlstratlcm 
policy  "but  only  proposals  that  are  under 
consideration."  Disclosure  of  the  proposals 
to  Congress  would  "not  be  In  the  public 
Interest,"  the  Administration  memorandum 
said. 

The  agency's  budget  Is  expected  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  full  Senate  next  week,  and  its 
officials  privately  fear  that  tbe  Pulbrlght 
committee's  stand  will  be  oonflrmed  unless 
a  major  change  In  mood  takes  place. 

They  hope  for  relief  when  the  House  of 
Repreaentatlves  oonslden  tbe  legislation 
later  In  tbe  spring  and,  presiunably,  attempts 
to  work  out  a  con^nmlse  with  Senate  con- 
ferees. 

Meanwhile,  Information  Agency  planners 
said  that  unless  tbe  cuts  were  restored,  the 
Voice  of  America  would  have  to  reduce  its 
broadcasts  trom  780  hours  weekly  in  35  lan- 
guages to  454  houn  in  11  languages.  Seven 
of  the  16  relay  stations  abroad  would  be  Shut. 

8HABP  CUT  IN  VOICE  BUDGXT 

"nie  Voice  would  be  hardest  hit  because 
imder  the  legislation  written  by  the  Senate 
Committee,  Its  budget  would  be  reduced 
about  30  per  cent — from  M6.4-mlIUon  to 
$37.6-miUi(m— without  flexlbUlty  for  Prank 
C.  Shakespeare,  the  agency  director,  to  shift 
funds  from  other  programs. 

Under  the  priority  list  worked  out  by  the 
agency,  the  24  languages  to  be  eliminated 
from  Voice  of  America  broadcasting  would 
include  five  Slavic  ones,  but  not  the  Russian. 
Also  to  be  eliminated  would  be  Albanian, 
Est<mlan,  Hungarian.  Latvian.  Utbxianlan. 
and  Rumanian. 

Tbe  agency's  meoiorandum  said  that  the 
Inidgats  cuta  would  force  the  halving  of  Its 
taievlal<m  and  motion  picture  programa  and 
the  eUmlnaUon  of  aU  television  satellite 
tranamlaalona. 


jnOfY  BARROW 


Mr.   THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  pay  tribute  to  ^mmy  Barrow, 


whose  recent  death  is  a  great  loss  to  the 
city  of  North  Augusta,  8.C. 

A  native  of  North  Augusta,  Jimmy  Bar- 
row devoted  his  entire  adult  life  to  de- 
vdopment  of  the  city's  youth.  ifi^*t^\Tk^ 
baseball  and  f  ootlaall  teams  in  the  city 
for  some  14  years.  His  quiet,  diligent,  and 
imselfish  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  boys  he 
coached  earned  him  wide  recognition  in 
his  community.  He  performed  an  invalu- 
able service  in  instilling  the  qualities  of 
good  qwrtsmanshlp,  disclpltne.  and  good 
manners  in  many  boys  which  will  leave 
his  mark  on  his  community  for  many 
years  to  come. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  published  in  Mr. 
Barrow's  hometown  newspaper,  the 
North  Augusta  Star,  on  April  13,  1972, 
be  printed  in  the  Ricoko. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoks. 
asfoUows: 

Jnorr  Bsaaow 

North  Augusta  recently  suffered  tbe  loss 
of  one  of  Its  most  active  sons  In  the  passing 
of  jiimny  Barrow. 

Jimmy  was  not  one  to  make  the  headllnee 
or  stand  In  the  forefront  of  any  movement 
that  would  net  him  personal  recognition 
or  gain. 

Rather,  he  waa  one  who  Aid  ynat»^  of 
said.  And  his  doing  crossed  many  yean. 

His  mam  enjoyment  and  concern  was 
evidenced  toward  the  youth  of  tbe  commu- 
nity, witnesses  some  fourteen  yean  of  coach- 
ing baseball  and  football  teams  in  the  dty. 

His  diligence  In  these  endeavon  was  such 
that  It  prompted  one  of  his  fellow  coaches 
to  say  of  him,  "Always  have  tbe  teams  under 
hlB  leadership  exhibited  good  sportsmanship 
and  excellent  traits  becoming  to  the  type  ath- 
letes we  strive  to  produce  In  these  programs. 
His  teams  were  true  examples  of  well  coached, 
well  dlsdplined  and  well  mannered  groups 
of  young  boys.  They  serve  as  a  living  example 
of  his  efforts." 

A  native  North  Augustan,  Jimmy  had  lived 
here  all  his  life. 

We  are  certain  that  for  years  to  come, 
many  growing  boys  and  grown  men  will  carry 
with  them  the  marks  of  good  mortsman- 
shlp,  discipline  and  good  mannerAhat  they 
learned  from  their  coach,  Jimmy  Barrow. 

They  will  prove  once  again  that  the  good 
men  do  live  on  long  after  the  doer  has  de- 
parted. 

THE  REPUBLIC  OP  TANZANIA 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  8  years  ago 
yesterday  a  historic  event  took  place  in 
East  Africa  when  the  Island  of  Zanzibar 
and  Pemba  Joined  with  TanganyilEa  to 
form  the  Republic  of  Tanzania. 

During  the  ensuing  period,  the  union 
has  prospered  tmder  the  lesulership  of 
"Mwalimu"  Julius  K.  Nyerere,  President 
of  Tanzania.  The  close  cooperation 
created  by  the  union  l>etween  mainland 
Tanganyika  and  the  islands  of  Zanzibar 
and  Pemba  has  not  only  benefited  the 
parties  directly  involved,  but  has  con- 
tributed to  a  stronger  East  African  com- 
munity. This  is  an  achievement  wlilch  is 
enviable  not  Just  in  Africa,  iHit  through- 
out the  world  as  well. 

On  this,  the  eighth  anniversary  of  the 
union,  I  extend  my  warm  congratula- 
tions in  which  I  am  certain  my  col- 
leagues would  wish  to  Join  me,  to  Presi- 
dent Julius  Nyerere,  First  Vice  President 
Aboud  Jumbe.  Prime  Minister  and  Second 
Vice  Presldrait  Rashidl  Kawawa,  and  the 
people  of  Tanzania.  I  wish  the  United 
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Republic  of  Tanzania  continued 
In  the  years  to  come. 
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CmZEN  EXCHANOE  CORPS 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I 
long  been  among  those  Government 
cials  who  have  supported  private,  non- 
governmental efforts  to  initiate  m< 
ingful  cultural  exchanges  said  coni 
between  the  United  States  and  the  vi 
ous  Communist  coimtrles.  I  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
latest  activity  of  the  Citizen  Excharige 
Corps,  which  is  the  country's  largest  nc  n- 
poUtical,  noncommercial  exchange  pio- 
gram  involving  Americans  from  all 
walks  of  life.  Its  program  is  develoied 
by  American  professors  and  interpret  srs 
who  work  in  cooperation  with  similar  1  n- 
dlvlduals  in  the  counterpart  Commun  ist 
host  coimtry  to  arrange  lectures,  disci  s- 
sions  and  visits  to  homes,  schools,  aid 
institutions  of  higher  learning. 

The  Citizen  Exchange  Corps  is  now  i  it- 
tempting  to  establish  Just  such  a  cil- 
tural  and  educational  exchange  progn  m 
with  the  People's  Republic  of  Chiiia. 
With  the  President's  trip  to  the  Chint  se 
mainland  completed  and  with  the  Sea- 
ate  minority  and  majority  leaders  the  re 
now.  it  is  only  fitting  to  make  note  of 
the  necessity  and.  indeed,  the  wisdom  Df 
promoting  these  private  exchanges 
among  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 

In  1962,  the  CEC  started  its  first— aj  id 
then  seemingly  Utopian — effort  to  esta  >- 
llsh  direct  lines  of  communication  wiii 
an  exchange  program  between  t  le 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  T!  le 
CEC  was  in  its  infancy  then,  and  a  pr  >- 
gram  of  this  magnitude  seemed,  at  ti  te 
very  least,  improbable.  However,  through 
the  guidance  and  persistence  of  its  pres  i- 
dent  and  founder,  Stephen  James,  tie 
plan  succeeded  and  flourished.  CEC  o  Ji 
now  boast  that  it  has  sent  over  1,6 10 
"citizen-diplomats"  to  the  U.S.SJl. 

In  19et,  the  CEC  established  a  "Chli  la 
Corps"  with  the  Intention  of  workiiig 
out  a  similar  program  with  the  Peoph  's 
Republic  of  China.  By  today,  over  510 
U.S.  citlens  have  enrolled  in  the  "Chli  la 
Corps,"  and  I  look  forward  to  the  ful- 
fillment of  this  exchange  program  as  a  k- 
other  step  in  the  normalization  of 
United  States-China  relations.  | 

Cultural  exchanges  transcend  even  me 
most  opposing  and  divergent  political 
ideologies.  The  CEC's  efforts  to  establish 
channels  of  communication  between  the 
people  of  China  and  the  United  States 
promote  closer  understanding  through 
exchange  visits.  It  may  prove  to  be  i  ne 
of  the  best  ways  to  vault  the  ideologl  ;al 
and  political  Great  Wall  of  China.  I  le- 
cause  the  CEC  eschews  ideological  s  nd 
political  identification  and  stands  on  t  u- 
manitarlan  person  to  person  grounds.  ^ 

U.S.  ROLE  IN  THE  FUTURE  OP 
VIETNAMESE  CHILDREN 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  wltk 
to  express  my  deep  appreciation  to  tlie 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  (Mr.  Fttlbiught)  for  resen- 
ing  time  from  his  busy  schedule,  whic  i 
involved  extensive  floor  action  on  tt  e 


war  powers  bill,  so  that  a  day  of  hear- 
ings could  be  held  April  5,  1972.  on  8. 
2497,  Senators  Harold  Huohbs  and  Maiz 
Hatfixu)  and  I  introduced  this  leglslB- 
tion  to  create  a  Vietnam  Child  Care 
Agency  responsible  for  providing  care 
and  protection  to  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Vietnamese  orphaned  or  other- 
wise disadvantaged  by  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Last  siuimer,  when  we  first  started 
working  on  this  legislation,  we  were  hop- 
ing that  the  war  would  continue  to  di- 
minish in  effect.  Regrettably,  as  the  Pres- 
ident escalates  his  efforts  toward  a  mili- 
tary solution  in  Vietnam,  the  numbers 
of  casxudties  and  severely  disadvantaged 
mount. 

This  is  a  particularly  important  time 
to  study  the  problems  of  ctilldren  in 
Vietnam  as  those  problems  are  being 
compounded  dally  as  a  result  of  the  in- 
tense battles  being  waged  across  Vietnam. 
In  the  midst  of  this  destruction  are 
American  planes,  ships,  and  helicopters 
adding  to  the  nimibers  of  refugees,  or- 
phaned and  disabled  children.  We  in- 
troduced this  bill  in  the  hope  that  the 
United  States  would  participate  in  a 
constructive  program  of  social  benefit 
which  would  actually  be  ongoing  after 
the  military  efforts  had  been  terminated. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
clarify  a  couple  of  points  of  confusion 
about  the  bill.  S.  2497  would  establish 
the  Vietnam  Child  Care  Agency  as  a 
new  governmental  agency.  I  appreciate 
that  the  concept  of  creating  new  agen- 
cies is  smathema  to  many  of  my  col- 
leagues. However,  in  the  particular  sit- 
uation of  children's  problems  in  Viet- 
nam, I  cannot  foresee  any  viable  alterna- 
tive to  an  organization  committed  to 
participating  in  the  solution  of  these 
problems. 

The  agency  would  not  serve  in  an  op- 
erational role.  It  would  be  charged  with 
evaluating,  coordinating,  approving, 
funding  and  overseeing  programs  related 
to  child  care  developed  by  the  Vietnam- 
ese Government's  Afinistry  of  Social  Wel- 
fare and  nonprofit  relief  organizations 
working  In  Vietnam.  At  this  time,  the 
Ministry  of  Social  Welfare  has  developed 
a  program  quite  similar  to  the  one  pro- 
posed a  program  quite  similar  to  the 
one  proposed  in  our  bill  and  nearly  60 
private  agencies  are  already  working  in 
Vietnam. 

A  strong  commitment  of  the  UJ3. 
Government  would  certainly  augment 
these  sorely  needed  programs  and 
enhance  benefits  to  Vietnamese  children, 
and  yet  there  is  no  indication  that  such 
an  ongoing  commitment  will  be  made. 

I  have  frequently  heard  the  argument 
that  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment could  handle  a  child  care 
program  and  therefore  a  new  agency  is 
redundant.  Clearly,  AID's  experience  to 
date  counters  this  argument.  During  all 
the  years  AID  has  been  in  Vietnam,  it 
has  not  been  able  to  assign  more  than  a 
couple  of  workers  on  a  part-time  basis 
tc  the  problems  of  children.  In  addition, 
the  AID  authorized  staff  level  is  being 
decreased  by  15  to  20  percent  per  year. 

On  April  1,  the  AID  mission  in  Viet- 
nam approved  a  transfer  of  approxi- 
mately $770,000  In  counterpart  funds  to 


the  Vietnamese  treasury  for  Initial  im- 
plementation of  the  child  care  program 
I  have  already  mentioned.  This  is  a  fine 
step.  However,  the  transfer  expires  at 
the  end  of  this  calendar  year;  in  other 
words  there  is  no  guarantee  that  the 
United  States  will  continue  to  demon- 
strate responsibility  and  concern  for 
these  vast  problems  beyond  December 
31, 1972. 

A  second  important  point  is  that  the 
Vietnamese  Government  has  had  prob- 
lems of  corruption  and  we  do  not  think 
it  is  prudent  to  transfer  or  extend  money 
to  the  government  without  being  able  to 
supervise  the  expenditure  and  terminate 
the  funding  if  corruption  was  found  to 
be  a  problem.  Clearly  because  of  its 
manpower  shortage,  AID  is  unable  to 
oversee  the  Ministry's  programs  which 
have  been  approved  and  will  receive 
funding,  whereas  a  primary  fimction  of 
the  Vietnam  Child  Care  Agency  would 
ke  to  oversee  such  programs. 

I  shall  Include  after  my  remarks  a 
statement  prepared  for  the  hearing  rec- 
ord on  S.  2497  by  Dr.  James  R.  Dump- 
son,  dean  of  the  School  of  Social  Serv- 
ice at  Fordham  University.  Dr.  Dump- 
son  has  been  to  Vietnam  twice  in  an 
official  capacity  to  study  the  problem  of 
social  welfare.  In  1967  he  was  chairman 
of  a  social  welfare  task  force,  which  In- 
volved study  of  the  AID's  various  pro- 
grams in  Vietnam.  He  returned  again  in 
1970  to  update  his  earlier  study. 

His  disoisslon  of  AID's  lack  of  com- 
mitment and  capability  is  very  pertinent 
af  this  point.  He  discusses  personal  ob- 
servations of  the  problems  AID  is  facing 
and  has  been  unable  to  overcome  and 
the  commitment  which  must  be  made  if 
a  program  truly  beneficial  to  the  Viet- 
namese and  their  children  Is  to  be  de- 
veloped. 

Another  problem  which  must  be  fur- 
ther clarified  concerns  the  Intercountry 
adoption  of  Vietnamese  orphans.  A 
friend  of  mine,  Mrs.  Nancy  Krtvlt,  of 
Edison,  N.J.,  has  written  a  moving  state- 
ment for  the  hearing  record  which  de- 
scribes the  problems  faced  in  adoptions. 
I  think  her  personal  experiences  and 
those  of  her  friends  indicates  the  need 
for  some  official  action  to  be  taken  in  this 
area. 

As  an  official  organization  responsible 
for  coordinating,  funding,  and  overseeing 
programs  directed  at  relieving  the  prob- 
lems of  Vietnamese  children,  the  agency 
should  be  in  an  excellent  position  to 
negotiate  with  the  Vl«>tnamese  Govern- 
ment and  ease  the  restrictions  which 
presently  are  confounding  the  adoption 
process. 

I  hasten  to  add  that  we  see  adoption 
as  an  important  supplement  to  the  major 
programs  directed  at  stimulating  and 
strengthening  Vietnamese  family  life  so 
that  children  are  kept  at  home  in  good 
health.  On  no  grounds  do  we  endorse  a 
large-scale  removal  of  children  from 
Vietnam.  These  adoptions  would  con- 
tinue to  occur  on  a  strict  case-by-case 
basis  which  almost  assures  the  success 
of  the  adoption. 

I  have  heard  the  point  made  that  the 
United  Nations  or  other  multinational 
organizations  should  be  doing  this  sort 
of  relief  activity  in  Vietnam.  At  this  time. 
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I  can  think  of  no  multilateral  organiza- 
tion including  UNICEF,  which  is  wUling 
to  enter  Vietnam  and  work  to  resolve  the 
masslTe  proldems  of  many  of  the  8,000,- 

000  children  while  American  bombers 
and  naval  vessels  are  destrojring  villages 
and  fields,  while  American  helicopters 
and  artillery  are  providing  dose  support 
to  Vietnamese  soldiers,  or  while  80,000 
American  soldiers  continue  to  pursue  a 
military  solution  in  Vietnam. 

I  can  say  unequivocally  that  the  prob- 
lems of  700,000  orphans  or  half -orphans 
are  not  lessening  as  the  Americans  leave, 
that  the  tribulations  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  wounded  and  disabled  chil- 
dren are  not  easing  as  more  and  more 
Americans  tend  to  disregard  the  tragedy 
which  Americans  have  participated  in 
and  conducted  for  so  long. 

As  a  nation,  we  must  be  prepared  to 
meet  with  resolve  these  great  problems 
which  we  have  contributed  to  and  I  say 
that  we  should  commit  oivselves  to  solv- 
ing those  problems  soon  with  the  sincere 
intention  of  saving  and  nourishing  lives 
rather  than  destroying  and  wasting 
them. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  testimony  of 
Dr.  James  R.  Dumpson  and  the  testi- 
mony of  Mrs.  Nancy  Krivit. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statebiznt  of  James  R.  Dumpson 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  Conmilttees,  I 
regret  that  my  absence  from  the  country 
makes  it  Impossible  for  me  to  accept  the  In- 
vitation to  appear  personally  before  the  Com- 
mittee to  testify  concerning  Senate  Bill  2497. 

1  welcome  the  opportunity,  however,  to  sub- 
mit this  written  statement.  The  observations 
I  submit  to  you  grow  out  of  my  long  pro- 
fessional background  In  the  field  of  aoclal 
welfare,  particularly  in  child  welfare.  Preced- 
ing my  seven  year  tenure  as  Commissioner  of 
Welfare  for  the  City  of  New  York,  I  was  the 
Director  of  the  City's  Bureau  of  Child  Wel- 
fare. More  Intimately,  they  reflect  Insights  I 
gained  on  two  assignments  to  South  Viet- 
nam. In  June  1967, 1  accepted  the  Chairman- 
ship of  a  Social  Welfare  Task  Force  to  South 
Vietnam,  authorized  by  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  of  our  government. 
That  Task  Force  submitted  Its  report  to 
USAID  in  Washington  and  USAID  in  Viet- 
nam in  August,  1967. 

In  November,  1970,  I  returned  to  South 
Vietnam  at  the  request  of  the  Unitarian 
Universallst  Service  Committee  to  evaluate 
that  agency's  program  in  Saigon  and  to  rec- 
ommend the  specific  steps  and  actions  that 
would  be  required  following  the  withdrawal 
of  that  agency's  operation  of  the  program. 
The  objectives  and  progmms  outlined  in  S. 
2497  are  of  particular  interest  to  nte  and  I 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  comment  on 
them.  Let  me  state  at  the  outset  that  I  urge 
the  Committee  to  approve  the  Bill  and  sub- 
sequently, vigorously  to  support  It  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  I  would  certainly  prefer 
to  see  all  assistance  channeled  through  the 
ministry  of  social  welfare  and  other  appro- 
priate ministries  of  the  Vietnamese  govern- 
ment rather  than  set  up  an  American  agency 
In  Vietnam  to  operate  services.  I  question 
whether  the  capability  exists  at  thla  point  to 
achieve  immediately  the  objectives  of  the 
Bill.  The  Intent  might  well  be  expreeaed  that 
when  that  capability  is  assured,  the  program 
should  be  so  transferred.  But  children  ao 
sorely  in  need  cannot  wait  for  this  develop- 
ment. Commitment  to  the  goal  and  planning 


to  achieve  can  proceed  while  the  propoMd 
agency  moves  Into  operation. 

The  BUI  Is  most  significant  In  its  state- 
ment of  Intent  which  afllrms  that:  "the 
United  States  baa  a  moral  responsibility  to 
assist  the  Oovemment  of  South  Vietnam  In 
the  care  and  protection  of  all  South  Viet- 
namese chUdren,  particularly  tboae  orphaned 
or  abandoned."-  It  is  tirgently  Important,  not 
only  for  humanitarian  reasons  but  In  the  In- 
terest of  future  peace  particularly  in  Indo- 
Chlna,  that  the  United  States  provide  the 
leadership  with  the  Oovemment  of  South 
Vietnam  and  the  financial  resources  for  the 
development  in  that  country  of  a  rationally 
planned,  practically  Implemented  program  of 
social  development,  that  involve  the  people 
of  the  country.  In  no  other  way  can  there  be 
a  maxlmatlon  of  the  human  return  on  the 
human  Investment  and  sacrifice  that  has 
been  made  through  the  war,  hopefuUy  in  the 
Interest  of  freedom  of  choice  and  self-de- 
termination on  the  part  of  the  Vietnamese 
people.  The  need  of  all  the  chUdren  In  South 
Vietnam  must  have  the  highest  priority  In 
this  effort. 

Our  casualties  in  South  Vietnam  are  not 
only  tboae  counted  and  reported  in  the  daQy 
press.  Those  families  and  their  chUdren  who 
have  been  killed,  maimed,  or  left  homeless 
by  the  war  in  which  we  have  been  a  major 
participant,  are  the  unreported  casualties  of 
the  war.  The  disi-uption  of  family  life  caused 
by  the  massive  dislocation  of  the  popula- 
tion has  destroyed  the  very  fabric  of  Viet- 
namese life.  It  has  taken  a  horrible  toll  with- 
in the  child  population.  The  social  needs  of 
millions  of  ChUdren,  those  stUI  clinging  to 
what  Uttle  is  left  of  their  own  famlUes  In 
the  vlUagee  and  cltlee;  thoee  whose  existence, 
is  suppcHted  In  overcrowded  Institutions, 
shockingly  substandard  when  measiired  by 
the  most  elementary  requirements  of  chUd 
care;  and  thoee  who  are  conH>letely  home- 
leas,  neglected  or  abandoned  to  the  streets 
of  Saigon,  present  a  stark  and  disturbing  pic- 
ture. They  represent  a  threat  to  the  future 
well-being  of  the  Vietnamese  nation;  they 
represent  a  potential  for  defeat  of  the  pos- 
slbUlty  of  the  Vietnamese  people  to  achieve 
the  goal  stated  by  President  Nixon  In  May, 
1960:  ".  .  .  .  to  determine  their  own  poUtlcal 
future  without  outside  Interference."  They 
represent  a  social  cost  that  neither  Vietnam 
nor  the  rest  of  the  human  society  can  ever 
afford. 

The  statement  of  intent  of  S.  2497  as  a 
public  poUcy  position.  If  fuUy  Implemented, 
would  represent  an  enormous  contribution  to 
the  reversal  of  the  effects  and  long  range 
oonsequenoee  of  continued  neglect  of  mil- 
lions of  Vietnamese  chUdren  and  their  fam- 
lUes. 

In  1967.  the  AJJ3.  Social  Welfare  Task 
Force  of  which  I  was  the  Chairman,  pointed 
out  that  our  government,  as  refiected  by  the 
absence  of  a  sustained  commitment,  an  ap- 
propriate aUocatlon  of  funds,  and  provision 
of  qualified  p>ersonnel  commensurate  with 
the  need  and  shared  responstbUlty  of  our 
nation  for  meeting  It,  had  abdicated  aU 
re^HmslbUlty  for  developing  leadership  and 
capabUlty  on  the  part  of  the  Vietnamese 
government  to  address  Itself  to  social  devel- 
opment. The  Task  Force  Report  emphadsed 
its  conviction  that  "sound  social  pOUdes 
and  programs  are  tools  In  winning  the  war 
and  In  Vietnam's  nation  buUdlng  efforts."  We 
faUed  to  gain  acceptance  of  this  position  on 
the  part  of  A.ID.  foUowlng  our  tour  of  duty 
in  1967. 

During  my  1970  visit  to.  Vietnam,  I  found 
that  that  position  stUl  had  not  been  ac- 
cepted. From  information  avaUable  In  of- 
ficial reports.  Including  those  from  A.IJ}.,  the 
proposals  advanced  provide  no  indication 
that  a  change  la  likely  to  occur  on  the  Ini- 
tiative of  the  AdmliUstratlon.  Indeed,  what  Is 
Indicated,  and  oonalstently  advanced,  ts  a 
orlslB-oriented  i^proach  to  human  problems 


In  South  Vietnam,  a  narrow  perception  of 
human  need,  and  a  Aort-range.  Inadequate 
aUocatlon  of  ftmds  that  faU  to  reflect  any 
Intent  on  the  part  of  our  government  to 
share  with  the  Vietnamese  our  technical  and 
financial  capabiUty  for  the  piu^ult  of  aoclal 
as  weU  as  economic  development.  This  la 
particularly  true  In  the  case  of  chUdren  and 
their  famUles  whose  homes  and  traditional 
forms  of  support  we  have  so  effectively  de- 
stroyed. 

I  understand  that  a  request  for  substantial 
assistance  to  support  social  welfare  was 
made  by  the  Ministry  of  Social  Welfare 
sometime  last  faU.  I  understand  further  that 
the  AIDVN  Mission  approved  ear-marking 
some  500  mlUlon  plasters  for  social  welfare. 
Only  now.  In  March,  has  agreement  been 
reached  within  the  Administration  to  wf^^f 
available  some  300  miUion  of  the  allocated 
500  mUUon  plasters.  Beyond  this  delay.  It 
must  be  emphasized  that  whatever  simis 
have  been  ear-marked  or  actuaUy  approved 
for  use,  this  is  an  approval  tat  this  calendar 
year  only.  These  facts  must  be  viewed  within 
the  context  of  two  apparent  policy  postures 
of  the  administration :  1 )  that  it  has  no  long 
range  responslblUty  for  social  welfare  support 
In  South  Vietnam;  and  2)  that  AJJ3.  wlU 
continue  not  to  be  Involved  In  a  support- 
ing assistance  program  In  South  Vietnam. 
Question  must  be  raised  then  concerning 
the  credltlbUlty  of  the  Administrations  posi- 
tion that  no  existing  legislation  or  additional 
governmental  structure  are  necessary. 

The  statement  of  intent  of  S.  2497  would 
reverse  this  disgraceful  posture  of  our  gov- 
ernment In  this  area  of  human  need.  If  for 
no  other  reastw,  the  BUl  warrants  the  en- 
thusiastic support  of  the  American  people. 

The  second  statement  of  Intent  of  the  bUl. 
afllrmlng  responslblUty  for  assisting  "in  facU- 
Itatlng  the  care  or  adoption  of  chUdren  in 
Vietnam  whose  fathers  are  United  States 
citizens  and  who  are  not  Uvlng  with  their 
Vietnamese  famUiee,"  also  must  be  sup- 
IxjTted. 

The  provisions  of  the  bUl  designed  to  Im- 
plement this  statement  of  public  poUcy  on 
the  part  of  omx  government  are  sound  and 
practical.  The  experience  of  the  French  In 
dealing  with  this  problem  in  Indo-Chlna  be- 
fore us;  and  the  social  rost  of  our  Ineptness 
as  a  people.  In  deaUng  with  many  of  the 
children  in  Germany  and  Korea  whoee  fathers 
were  American  citizens,  should  provide  us 
the  understanding  and  know-how  for  effec- 
tive, humane  handling  of  similar  chUdren  In 
South  Vietnam.  Who  better  than  we  Amer- 
icans know  the  crtppUng  effects  in  the  de- 
velopment of  children  of  the  stigma  of  dif- 
ference based  on  color  and  mixed  ethnic 
parentage?  Who  better  than  we  should  pro- 
vide the  choice  for  chUdren  to  escape  that 
stigma  and  Its  damaging  effects  on  the  In- 
dividual and  the  society  of  which  he  Is  a 
member. 

In  addition  to  the  public  policy  commit- 
ments on  the  part  of  our  government  set 
forth  in  8.  2497,  there  are  a  number  of  pro- 
visions concerning  which  I  wish  to  submit 
a  few,  brief  comments. 

I  urge  particular  support  of  provisions  In 
Section  a  that  set  up  a  Vietnam  ChUdren's 
Care  Agency  and  that  broadly  and  appro- 
priately defines  chUdren  who  are  to  be  ben- 
eficiaries of  its  service  as  aU  chUdren  sixteen 
years  of  age  or  younger  whose  needs  stem 
from  war  related  clrcumstcmcea.  My  prefer- 
ence for  direct  assistance  to  the  Oovemment 
of  Vietnam  and  my  reservations  about  It 
have  already  been  stated.  This  Committee 
should  be  clear  that  such  a  definition  wUI 
Include  a  great  majority  of  Vietnamese  chU- 
dren, and  that  establishing  and  maintaitiixg 
a  program  for  their  care  and  protection  m 
their  own  homes.  In  Institutional  care,  or 
through  adoption  cannot  and  must  not  be 
perceived  as  a  short-term,  emergency  type 
development.  It  la  In  this  respect  that  I  stress 
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the  long-range  commitment  feature  of  ftbe 
bill's  legislative  Intent  and  the  requlren  ent 
for  provision  of  funds  to  Implement  Ihat 
long-term  commitment. 

The  blU  Is  eminently  sound  In 
the  differential  needs  of  children  by  auth^ 
lalng  provision  for  assistance  to  children  | 
their  own  homes.  In  Institutions,  in  day 
centers.  In  hostels,  and  adoption.  The 
nltlon  of  the  differential  needs  of  chll< 
Is  further  reflected  by  provision  for 
training  of  child  care  personnel  for  the 
rlety  of  services,  "nils  Is  an  essential  pro^ 
slon  of  the  bill  and  must  not  be  lost 
further  Congressional  consideration.  Indc 
the  effectiveness  of  the  provision  of 
authorised  under  the  bill  are  almost 
pletely  dependent  on  the  quantity  and  qi 
Ity  of  personnel,  American  and  Vletnamise, 
engaged  In  the  program. 

I  wish  to  stress  support,  further,  for  t  lat 
provision  In  Section  2  that  authorizes  fhe 
Agency  "to  provide,  on  such  terms  and 
dltlons  as  It  considers  appropriate, 
assistance  to  public  or  private  nonprofit 
ganlzatlons  .  .  ."  Again,  this  provision 
accord  with  a  recommendation  made 
aforementioned  A.I.D.  Task  Force  on 
Welfare  that  "a  dynamic  partnershl; 
tween  government  and  citizen  effort 
evolve,  and  that  Joint  planning  and 
collaboration  In  the  Interest  of  hiunanj 
being  and  social  reconstruction 
achieved."  I  would  urge  that  the  Co^ 
tee's  discussion  clearly  indicate  to 
ministration  of  the  propoeed  agency  Its  i 
that  there  be  built-in  the  publlc-noii>rofit 
organization  relationship  acceptable  ftand- 
ards  of  child  welfare  services,  reflectu|t  the 
cultural  traditions  of  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple, and  a  degree  of  accoimtablllty  t<a  per- 
formance that  not  only  Is  acceptable  to  them 
at  this  period  of  their  social  development, 
but  that  contributes  to  further  (ulvances  In 
child  and  family  welfare  service  delivery  In 
Vietnam. 

In  closing  I  would  strongly  em^aslze 
again  that  soundly  conceived,  effectl^  pro- 
grams for  children  and  their  families  cannot 
be  established  on  an  ad  hoc  basis.  T 
range  and  long  range  planning  for  the  i 
of  social  development  dealt  with  in  th^ 
if  It  is  to  meet  the  objectives  of  the 
latlon,  requires  a  long  term  commitment 
tressed  by  Agency  funding  on  at  least  a 
to  five  year  basis.  No  other  approach 
defended  In  terms  of  child  need  in  Vietnam. 
No  other  approach  can  possibly  satisfy!  the 
responsibility  that  the  United  States  it 
capably  has  in  helping  bind  the  social  wounds 
suffered  by  the  assault  that  has  been  imtde 
dxirlng  the  war  to  the  social  fabric  oflthe 
Vietnamese  society. 
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TxsTiJKONT    Foa   S.    3497 — HKAanros   Aran    5, 

1972-COMMinEE  ON  FORHGN  REUTION  i 

Bfy  name  Is  Kaxacy  Krlvlt.  I  mxxx  29  years  i  Id, 
married  to  NCark  Kj*lvlt  for  the  past  ten  yeiira, 

ana  tbe  motber  ol  lour  children,  two  I  oys 

whom  I  gave  birth  to.  a  little  girl  whom  we 
adopted,  and  a  little  girl  In  Vietnam  wbo  we 

m  m  tne  procees  oi  adopting  now.  I  will  i  to 

tell    the   Committee    of   our    personal  exp  >rl- 

ence  in  adopting  a  Vietnamese  child,  of  the 
experiences  of  some  of  the  76  families  In   ;hts 

country  with  whom  I  correspond  who  lave 
adopted  Vietnamese  children,  and  of  the 
work  of  hundreds  of  volunteers  In  our  co  in- 
try  who  are  trying  to  alleviate  some  of  the 
suffering  of  Innocent  children  by  provl<!  Ing 
money,  food,  clothing,  milk  and  medicine  i  to 
orphanages  in  Vietnam. 
In  1967  my  husband  and  I  decided  we 

wanted  to  adopt  a  Vietnamese  orphan.  Al- 
though we  had  no  knowledge  of  the  numt  ers 
of  children  in  orphanages  or  the  condlti>ns 
\mder  which  they  lived,  we  knew  that  'rar 
creates  orphans,  we  had  room  for  a  child  In 
our  home  who  needed  a  home,  and  we  v  try 
much  wanted  a  little  girl  in  the  family.  Wt 


called  several  International  social  agendsa 
and  were  told  It  was  Impoaslble  to  adopt  a 
child  from  Vietnam.  In  the  process  we 
learned  of  the  many  hoineless  children  In 
this  coxmtry.  and  proceeded  to  adopt  a  little 
girl  In  1970. 

By  the  time  we  adopted  Rory  we  bad 
learned  a  great  deal  about  the  field  at  adop- 
tion. We  were  active  in  two  voluntary  parent 
groups.  Council  on  Adoptable  Children  and 
Frontiers  In  Adoption,  whose  functions  in- 
volved recruiting  parents  for  homeless  chil- 
dren, and  working  to  change  laws  that  ham- 
pered children's  chances  for  adoption.  Both 
Mark  and  myself  helped  to  create  Spauldlng 
for  Children,  a  New  Jersey  licensed  adoption 
agency  whose  purpose  Is  to  serve  without 
fees  the  homeleea  children  in  this  country 
for  whom  other  adoption  agencies  have  been 
unable  to  find  homes.  As  members  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  we  Increased  our  knowl- 
edge of  adoption  both  from  an  agency  and 
Individual  point  of  view. 

Last  year  we  learned  of  a  family  who  liad 
adopted  a  Vietnamese  child.  We  called  them 
and  at  that  point  began  actively  trying  to 
adopt  a  child.  At  the  same  time  we  became 
active  In  organizations  which  tried  to  en- 
courage agencies  to  help  with  Vietnamese 
adoption;  we  helped  to  support  orphanages 
that  were  releasing  children  for  adoption; 
and  we  tried  through  the  legislation  we  are 
discussing  today  to  Involve  our  government 
in  helping  the  youngest  victims  of  the  war. 

Last  June,  1971,  we  began  writing  to  sev- 
eral orphanages  and  agencies  trying  to  locate 
a  child  available  for  adoption.  We  did  not 
have  any  friends  in  Vietnam  who  could  help 
us,  so  we  had  to  use  the  mall.  It  took  us 
seven  months  before  we  were  notified  by  one 
orphanage  that  a  three  week  old  Vietnamese 
American  baby  was  available  to  us.  This  long 
wait  is  ao  incredible  when  one  considers  the 
thousands  of  orphans  In  Vietnam  who  live  in 
the  136  registered  orphanages,  on  the  street 
or  in  whatever  shelter  they  can  find.  We  are 
overjoyed  with  our  daughter  and  are  now  In 
the  process  of  adopting  her,  a  process  which 
will  take  about  a  year  and  is  only  possible 
because  of  the  cooperation  of  individuals  in 
Vietnam  who  voluntarily  devote  their  time 
to  helping  people  who  cannot  travel  to  Viet- 
nam to  adopt.  They  arrange  the  paper  work 
with  a  Vietnamese  lawyer  and  care  for  the 
children  until  they  are  able  to  leave  the 
country. 

Our  daughter  Is  in  one  of  the  nicer  orphan- 
ages in  Vietnam,  near  a  United  States  Air 
Force  base.  Over  the  years  this  orphanage  has 
received  help  from  soldiers  who  devote  their 
time  to  assisting  with  repairs  and  mainte- 
nance and  playing  with  the  children,  of  vital 
importance  to  their  development.  They  also 

accept  package*  and  letters  tor  the  orphan- 
age. Without  their  help  many  more  children 

would  dl«  th&n  the  Mtlm&ted  80  to  90% 

mortality  rate  tliat  now  exlsta  In  Vietnam's 
inatitutlona. 

From  the  moit  recent  pictures  we  h&ve  re- 
ceived of  our  daughter  it  appears  that  her 
lega  are  not  developing  properly.  'We  are  con- 

cemed  th&t  we  &re  uMble  to  tAke  her  to  a 

doctor  and  have  the  neceaeary  diet  and  cor- 
rection prescribed  that  would  correct  the 
condition.  Instead  we  must  again  use  tbe 
maU  to  look  for  a  means  to  help  her  through 
people  now  in  Vietnam.  The  medical  care  in 
the  best  of  orphanagee  Is  mmimal,  and  con- 
ditions like  hers,  which  are  not  among  the 
most  serloiia.  mtut  be  overlooked  ao  that 
those  crlUcaUy  Ul  chUdren  can  receive  care. 
Nevertheleaa,  we  know  in  the  many  months 
that  we  muit  wait,  tbe  eondltlona  will  prob- 
ably worsen.  We  also  must  live  in  the  hope 
that  none  of  the  common  killers  of  babies, 
meaalea.  tuberotiloaU,  p(41o,  and  pnetunonia, 
will  be  contracted  by  our  very  fragile  baby, 
who  already  la  underweight  for  her  age.  We 
only  wish  there  wm  medical  care  for  our 
daughter,  and  for  all  the  chUdren,  and  that 


the  time  she  must  ^lend  in  a  crowded 
orphanage  tfiaring  her  orlb  with  at  least 
oma  other  baby  ean  be  considerably  reduced. 
I  am  a  oo-f  oonder  <tf  the  New  Jeney  btaneh 
at  FHends  ot  Children  of  Vietnam,  an  orga- 
nlnatlon  that  originated  In  Colorado  some 
yean  ago.  and  whose  fnnctlona  are  primarily 
to  support  those  faoUitles  that  an  Involved 
In  a^ipUon,  and  to  assist  adoptive  parents 
in  tbe  oompUcated  paper  work  they  must 
complete  before  they  can  bring  their  child 
home.  As  a  member  of  Friends  of  ChUdren 
of  Vietnam,  I  have  received  hundreds  of  let- 
ters from  families  who  would  gladly  open 
their  homea  to  a  Vietnamese  orpltan.  The 
homeless  children  in  Vietnam  are  waiting 
for  parents;  the  willing  parerU  are  waiting 
for  children.  The  machinery  to  bring  them 
together  bas  got  to  be  atmpllfled. 

There  have  been  eighteen  Vletnameee  chU- 
dren adopted  in  Colorado  and  at  least  an- 
other eighteen  adoptions  started.  The  chil- 
dren are  a  great  Joy  to  their  families.  Xach 
adoption  has  had  some  delays  and  each  has 
been  a  fnistrating  wait  for  the  parents.  But 
for  some  the  long  wait  involved  in  the  adop- 
tion has  had  long-range  consequencee. 

The  Schlegals  of  Longmont,  C<Horado,  had 
waited  four  months  for  their  son  when  they 
received  word  he  had  died  in  the  orphanage. 
Although  the  death  of  this  child  was  dif- 
ficult for  them,  they  decided  to  accept  a  "re- 
placement", a  baby  boy  dose  to  the  same  age 
and  in  the  same  orphanage.  The  second  boy 
was  named  ScoU  and  they  waited  another 
eight  months  for  him.  Scott  was  twenty 
months  old  when  he  arrived  and  could  only 
crawl  crab-fashion  on  the  floor.  He  had  had 
poUo.  His  legs  were  badly  damaged.  After  a 
year  in  casts  and  braces,  Soott  had  major 
surgery  on  one  leg.  He  faces  at  least  one  more 
operation  on  the  other  leg  and  more  years  in 
braces.  The  doctors  assure  the  Schlegals  Scott 
wiU  walk.  Had  his  adoption  taken  a  shorter 
time,  Soott  needn't  have  had  polio.  His  par- 
ents now  are  Just  grateful  to  have  >'tm  «Qd 
consider  him  a  special  gift  to  their  family. 

Lara  Paull  Orant  was  bom  in  the  same 
village  In  Vietnam  and  on  the  same  day  as 
Scott  Bchlegal.  She  went  to  the  same  orphan- 
age and  got  polio  at  the  same  time.  Lara 
Paull  wUl  always  walk  with  a  limp.  A  beauti- 
ful and  loving  two  years  old,  lAra  delights 
her  parents  who  cant  get  over  their  good  for- 
tune in  having  her.  But  sometimes  wben  her 
weak  leg  gives  way  and  she  falls,  they  won- 
der why  she  had  to  have  polio,  why  she 
oouldnt  have  come  early  enough  to  save  her 
from  being  handicapped. 

Kim  Oanh  Buchanan  was  five  years  old 
before  she  was  chosen  for  adoption.  Sister 
Anlcet  at  the  orphanage  explained  to  Kim 
Oanh  about  a  famUy  of  her  own,  gave  her 

pictures  of  two  brothers,  two  slaters  and 
parents,  and  then  she  waited.  Ten  months 

is  i  long  time  tor  pventB  wben  tbey  wonder 

•vary  day  If  their  ohUd  la  being  fed  weU.  FOr 
tbe  cblldren  wmltlng  for  a  new  sister.  Tor  the 

five  year  waiting  for  a  promlaeU  Home,  It  Is 
long  enough  to  turn  a  promise  Into  a  dream. 

Kim  Oanh  la  a  delight  to  her  famUy  but  ber 

•peecb  u  developing  slowly.  ConsHant  un- 
treated ear  Infections  during  her  stay  In  the 
orphanage  have  resulted  in  some  loea  of  bear- 
ing. It  la  dUBcult  to  learn  a  new  langtiage 

Wben  you  ctnt  hear  It  very  well. 

Van  watched  his  family  die  in  a  noortar 
attack.  At  age  seven,  he  held  bis  shattered 
leg  together  with  one  band  and  dragged  hlm- 
aelf  from  mother  to  brother  to  father  to 

Bister.  A  two  year  old  slater  was  still  aUve  but 
died  as  Van  tried  to  give  her  the  drink  of 
water  she  begged. 

An  American  found  Van  In  a  haq>ltal  and 
heard  his  story.  The  American  was  so  moved 
be  promised  Van  to  take  him  home  to  the 
VB.  and  alwaye  take  care  of  blm.  It  took  two 
yean  to  get  through  the  adoptive  red  tape. 
For  two  yean  that  Uttle  boy  alternately 
hoped  and  deepalred. 

Van  to  a  bappy  American  ten  year  old  now. 
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He  is  doing  weU  with  his  artificial  leg.  HU 
parenta  ara  very  proud  of  him,  But  w«  woniler 
If.  after  aU  he  had  ezpenmoed.  he  really  had 
to  go  throu^  tboae  two  yean  of  waiting. 

AU  of  tbe  adoptions  an  happy.  Tlie  chU- 
dren an  bright  and  beautlfuL  But  many  mon 
famUlas  would  like  to  adopt,  and  an  xinable 
to.  At  the  same  time  a  nun  at  one  of  tbe 
orphanages  writes  "Tbe  bablea  an  dying  like 
flies.  We  have  four  to  a  tiny  crib.  The  children 
an  eating  moths  and  ante.  So  many  die." 

A  family  m  New  Tork  located  a  tUOA  in  an 
orphanage,  and  after  seven  months  of  loring 
her,  tbey  found  out  her  parenta  wen  taking 
her  back.  Despite  thstr  sadnees,  they  reaUaed 
that  this  was  as  it  should  be.  Tbey  realised 
that  adoption  was  a  aOlution  for  a  smaU  num- 
ber of  the  chlldnn  in  Vietnam  who  need 
brip,  but  they  also  reallaed  tbat  for  these 
chUdnn  adoption  was  their  ooly  hope  for 
survival  and  a  fruitful  life.  Soon  another 
child  was  located  for  them,  but  she  died  sud- 
denly of  measles.  They  wen  shocked  and  ter- 
rlUy  grief  stricken,  but  they  knew  of  tbe 
need  and  they  knew  of  their  dealn  for  a 
child,  so  they  oontmued  when  a  third  chUd 
was  located  for  them.  Fourteen  months  after 
they  heard  about  their  first  daughter,  their 
third  daughter  arrived,  weak  and  thin,  but 
alive  and  smiling.  Tbe  docton  say  her  early 
malnutrition  has  left  her  Mx  a  weakened  con- 
dition, but  every  day  she  gains  strength  and 
even  is  a  Mt  chubby  today. 

Every  family  with  whom  I  oorrecpond  UA\ 
of  the  amazing  capacity  of  their  Children  to 
adjust  quickly,  and  of  their  eagerness  to 
learn  and  to  enjoy  their  new  environment. 
They  tell  of  the  Interest  they  have  developed 
in  the  Vietnamese  culture  and  history,  as 
they  learn  about  it  in  order  to  share  their 
knowledge  with  all  ot  their  chUdren. 

The  majority  of  the  chUdnn  who  have 
come  to  this  country  are  of  mixed  racial 
background,  either  Vietnamese-Caucasian  or 
Vietnameee-Negro.  A  nun  at  one  of  the  or- 
phanages comments  "Yes,  there  are  so  many 
mixed  AmMlcan-Vletnameae  In  Vietnam  who 
need  a  good  home  and  good  parents.  I  am 
really  very  worried  about  their  futun."  It  is 
acknowledged  by  most  of  the  experta  In 
child  welfare  tbat  the  mixed  race  chUd  wUl 
have  great  difficulties  as  he  grows  cdder,  and 
particularly  the  part  black  child.  Numerous 
studies  completed  in  this  country  concern- 
ing the  thousands  of  Korean  chUdren  who 
have  been  adopted  by  Americans  point  out 
that  the  adc^tlon  of  children  across  racial 
lines  has  had  a  very  high  degree  of  success 
in  terms  of  the  child's  adjustment,  the 
mutual  satisfaction  of  parent  and  chUd  and 
the  child's  capacity  for  a  fulfilling  life.  It 
would  seem  that  adoption  is  a  very  impor- 
tant solution  to  some  chUdren  In  Vietnam 

whose  futures  are  ao  uncertain  today. 
As  I  understand  it,  the  long  delay  in  the 

completion  of  the  adoptions  is  caused  pri- 

marUy  by  the  proxy  adoption  system  now  in 
use  In  Vietnamese  courts,  which  requires  a 

cnud  to  be  legally  adopted  befor«  he  can 

leave  the  country,  rather  than  having  an 
agency  assume  legal  guardianship  ot  a  chUd. 

ftua  bnogmg  tbe  chiia  out  or  the  country 

and   placing   him    in    a   borne    untU   a    final 

American  adoption  ean  be  oon^leted.  at 
which  point  the  agency  would  then  give  up 
legal  guardianship.  One  particular  delay  Is 
caused  by  the  need  for  a  dispensation  signed 
by  the  President  of  South  Vietnam  m  the 
majority  of  cases  when  the  foUowlng  adop- 
tion requirements  have  not  been  fiilfllled. 

1.  Parents  must  be  married  ten  yean  or 
mon. 

a.  Parents  must  have  no  natural  ehUdren. 
S.  At  least  one  parent  must  be  over  the 
age  of  30. 

Although  the  dispensations  an  granted 
regulariy,  then  Is  a  delay  of  up  to  several 
montbs  in  which  time  the  wiivptXaa  iiTrir<iM 
to  at  a  etandstUl.  Tben  to  also  a  lengthy 


court  process  mvolving  two  hearings  sched- 
uled two  montbs  apart.  Another  delay  to 
caused  by  the  fact  that  abandoned  chUdren 
must  be  Issued  a  birth  certificate,  which 
bas  taken  up  to  five  months  in  some  cases. 
From  the  time  a  famUy  first  locates  a  ehUd. 
about  a  year  wlU  pass  befon  that  chUd  can 
joinhtofamUy. 

The  part  of  the  Vietnameee  adoption  that 
takes  place  in  thto  country  to  baslcaUy  the 
0(Hxq>letion  of  a  home  study  by  a  .qualified 
adoption  agency  and  the  filing  of  Petition 
1-600  with  Immigration  and  Naturalisation. 
When  the  chUd  enten  the  country,  al- 
though he  has  been  adopted  legaUy  in  Viet- 
nam, most  of  the  chUdnn  an  readopted  in 
their  state  and  then  file  for  cltiaenship  two 
yean  later. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  Immlgntlon 
authorities  have  been  partlciUarly  coopera- 
tive In  filing  Petition  1-600,  and  in  many 
states  the  pubUc  welfan  agency  bas  been 
oooperative  In  performing  the  necessary 
home  study. 

However,  in  many  states  famUles  have  run 
into  a  great  deal  of  resistance  in  obtaining 
a  home  study  for  a  chUd  not  bom  in  thto 
country.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  public 
agency  to  there  to  serve  the  pubUc,  which 
has  not  been  the  case  for  the  many  famUles 
who  have  been  forced  to  pay  fees  to  private 
agencies  in  order  that  they  could  have  a 
home  study  ocHnpleted. 

In  some  states  a  famUy  can  not  adopt  a 
ChUd  unless  the  chUd  has  been  seen  by  the 
famUy,  which  makes  it  Impossible  for  some 
people  to  adopt  a  ^Hetnamese  chUd.  To  date 
there  has  been  little  official  agency  inv<dve- 
ment  by  those  who  are  in  a  position  to  help 
people  who  wish  to  adopt;  thus  there  has 
been  nobody  to  turn  to  when  problems  of 
thto  natun  arise.  It  to  hoped  that  thto  legto- 
latlon  wUl  correct  some  of  the  weaknesses  in 
Vietnamese  adoption  and  enable  agencies  to 
assume  a  more  clear  cut  and  responsible 
position  in  htiplng  Americans  who  wtoh  to 
adopt. 

The  tragic  irony  that  extots  today  to  just 
as  the  ChUdren  suffered  greatly  when  U.S. 
Invcdvement  was  at  its  height  in  Vietnam, 
so  the  ChUdren  wUl  suffer  even  more  as  the 
troops  withdraw.  These  chUdren,  who  are 
our  responsibUlty,  need  extensive  chUd  wel- 
fare services,  including  adoption,  and  they 
need  them  now,  before  too  many  more  Inno- 
cent ChUdren  must  die. 

To  sum  It  up  my  recommendations  would 
be  as  foUows: 

1.  To  eliminate  the  proxy  adoption,  and 
aUow  agencies  to  bring  the  chUdren  out  of 
Vietnam  on  a  case  by  case  basto,  under  agency 
legal  guardianship. 

2.  If  thto  to  not  possible,  a  simplification 
of  adoption  procedures  could  be  encouraged, 
which  would  eliminate  the  need  for  dlq;ien- 

aation,  and  sborten  tbe  court  procedure  for 

adoption. 

3.  A  more  efficient  method  should  be  con- 

ceiYcd  to  obtain  a  bUtb  ceruflcate  lor  an 

abandoned  chUd. 

4.  An  education  prograxa  in  Vietnam,  par- 

tlcuiariy  geared  to  tboee  w&o  mo  tne  or- 
phanages which  would  help  the  people  to 
better  understand  adoption  and  how  it  bene- 
fits ChUdren. 

6.  Strong  and  continuing  financial  support 
to  orphanages,  so  that  adequate  food  and  fa- 
culties and  medical  care  can  be  provided  for 
aU  the  ChUdnn,  and  easy  acoessibUity  to  doe- 
tors  and  hospltato  for  the  ehUdren  who  are 
in  need. 

0.  Mon  cooperation  from  tbe  agencies  who 
an  in  a  position  to  engage  in  Vietnamese 
adoption,  and  to  assist  parents  In  adopting  a 
ChUd. 

7.  Cooperation  from  each  States  Welfan 
Department  for  oomptotlon  of  home  studies 
for  Intereountry  adoption  and  recognition  of 
proxy  adoption. 


PLANS  TO  PROTECT 'xliE 
HOMEOWNER 


"hSx.  VERCY.  Mr.  Preeidentt  doting  the 
hearings  5  years  ago  on  the  homeowner- 
ship  program  for  low-income  families  I 
repeatedly  urged  my  coUeagues  on  the 
BanMng  and  Currency  C<»nmittee  to 
adopt  some  form  of  insurance  to  protect 
the  home  buyer  from  defaulting  on  his 
mortgage  due  to  inv(duntary  unemploy- 
ment. Unfortunate  my  pn^wud  was 
not  adopted. 

We  are  now  witnessing  thousands  of 
defaults,  foreclosures,  and  abandon- 
ments in  cities  across  the  country  in  con- 
nection with  the  sectton  221(d)  (2)  and 
section  235  programs.  One  of  the  maJiMr 
reasons  for  this  regrettable  pattern  of 
failure— aside  from  the  weU-documented 
abuses  in  several  FHA  mortgage  insur- 
ance programs — is  the  economic  reces- 
sion plaguing  our  central  cities  the  last 
few  years. 

Many  lower  income  families  could  still 
be  enjoying  the  fruits  of  homeownership 
and  contributing  to  the  stability  and 
growth  of  their  communities  if  the  Con- 
gress had  recognized  the  need  for  help- 
ing the  purchaser  meet  his  mortgage 
payments  in  times  of  econranic  hardship. 

I  am  pleased  to  leam  that  the  private 
sector  is  now  offering  a  plan  to  protect 
homeowners  from  unforeseen  economic 
developments.  The  plan,  called  the  eco- 
nomic security  plan,  was  devised  by 
Mr.  Laurence  August  who  is  now  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  ESP-Fidelity  Corp. 
I  am  extr«nely  pleased  that  the  Depart- 
ment oi  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
has  recent^  agreed  to  allow  the  program 
to  be  made  available  to  purchasers  who 
use  FHA  flnancing  and  that  ESP-Fld^ty 
intends  to  make  the  service  available  to 
purchasers  participating  in  the  section 
235  program. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ex- 
change of  letters  between  Mr.  August 
and  Mr.  Robert  Hollister  of  HUD  and  a 
letter  to  me  from  Mr.  August  be  incor- 
porated in  the  Record  at  the  conclusioQ 
of  my  remarks. 

This  is  how  the  program  worlcs. 

Sellers  may  adopt  a  variety  of  pre- 
determined employment  protection 
plans  on  behalf  of  their  ccxisumers,  pro- 
viding from  two  monthly  payments  in  1 
year,  up  to  10  monthly  payments  in  4 

years,  il  (be  consumer's  earning  capacity 

is  Involuntarily  suspended  due  to : 

Ekx>noxnlc  unemployment  in  ivhlcb  an 

employer  or  company  reduces  employed 

personnel  because  of  adverse  economic 
necessity; 

Teehnologicftl  unemployment  in  which 
a  position  is  eliminated  due  to  tecbn(dog- 

Ical  advance  or  automation ; 

Geographic  unemployment  in  which  a 

position  is  eliminated  when  a  company 
relocates  an  admlnlstratlan.  sales,  or  in- 
dustrial (4>eration; 

Production  or  product  redesign  In 
which  temporary  unemployment  is 
caused  by  redesign  of  product  or  produc- 
tion  methods;  and 

Lockout  due  to  union  dispute. 

A  30-day  waiting  period  is  required 
to  complete  the  necessary  substantiation 
and  paperwork.  The  first  monthly  pay- 
ment will  be  credited  to  tbe  consumer's 
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account  on  the  regularly  scheduled  pay- 
ment date  following  this  30-day  wi  iting 
period  if  the  consumer  is  still  uiem- 
ployed  at  that  time.  Subsequent  mo  ithly 
payments  will  be  credited  in  this  man- 
ner during  each  month  of  the  conium- 
er's  unemployment  for  the  predeter- 
mined aggregate  total. 

The  full  cost  of  the  protection  is  tome 
by  the  seller  and  amoimts  to  abouti  one- 
third  to  one-half  of  a  monthly  payi  aent. 
I  understand  the  economic  security 
program  is  available  in  such  diverse  ireas 
as  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  and  Provld  snce, 
R.I.  The  protection  is  offered  by  h  )me- 
bullders  in  Park  Forest  South,  Aurora, 
and  throughout  Coolt  County  in  BUnois. 
Plans  are  in  the  making  to  extenc  the 
program  throughout  the  United  Slates. 
I  believe  that  Senators  will  be  I  iter- 
ested  in  further  details  about  the  pro- 
gram and  about  Mr.  August,  the  ren  ark- 
able  young  originator  of  this  plan. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  desi  irip- 
tlve  materials  and  newspaper  articles 
also  be  incorporated  in  the  Rbcohd  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

I  am  gratified  that  someone  is  ailvo- 
cating  and  implementing  prograns  to 
protect  the  consumer  of  real  e  ;tate 
properties  at  a  time  when  so  many  ast- 
buck  operators  are  interested  onl,r  in 
bUking  the  public. 

Several  weeks  ago  I  Inserted  in  the 
Record  a  brochure  about  how  to  liake 
fast  profits  on  real  estate  which  I  en- 
UUed,  "A  Guide  To  Bilking  the  Putlic." 
This  guide  has  generated  a  greatSeal 
of  interest  and  several  people  have  Mtfrlt- 
ten  me  about  activities  designed  to  »ro- 
tect.  rather  than  bilk  the  consumer^ 

I  wish  to  call  two  such  program;  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate.  One  s  a 
voluntary  235-237  counseling  proc  ram 
operated  by  the  Tri-County  Ulban 
League  in  Peoria,  111.  The  other  s  a 
counseling  program  sponsored  by  Ai  ler- 
ica  2000,  a  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  nonp-oflt 
foimdation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  desc  rip- 
tive  material  about  these  two  progn  ms 
including  a  counseling  booklet  prepi  ,red 
by  the  Peoria  program,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  It 'ma 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

E.S.P.  FXDKLITT  COEP., 

Los  Angeles,  Cali/.,  March  2, 197 
Mr.  RoasBT  HoLusna. 

Chief— Home  Mortgage,  Office  of  the  Oen^al 
Counsel.   Department   of   HoiLsing 
Urban   Development,   Washington.  lAc. 
DsAm  Mb.  Hollisteb:  Thank  you  for  your 
expreoalon  of  Interest  In  the  Economic  Sec  i- 
rlty  Program.  Aa  you  will  note,  It  la  the  or  ly 
Program  now  In  existence  that  not  only  pr  >- 
tecta  the  imemployed  homeowner's  Invett- 
ment,  but,  at  the  same  time.  Increases  t  le 
unemployed   homeowner's  equity   and   pis- 
serves  the  imemployed  homeowner's  cretlt 
rating. 

Simultaneously,  the  Economic  Securl  ty 
Program  acta  as  a  Lender  protection  dev:  oe 
by  aasurlng  a  continuity  of  prontable  ca  ih 
flow  even  whUe  the  homeowner  la  unei  q- 
ployed. 

We  are  even  wUUng  to  Include  buyers  >f 
No.  ass  homes  within  the  protection  of  t;  le 
Economic  Sec\irlty  Program  and  to  extei  d 
this  protection  into  auch  depreaaed  aieaa  a 
Seattle,  Waahlngton. 

We  believe  that  the  Economic  Securlly 
Program  wlU  be  of  Immeasurable  benefit  i  o 


the  operattona  and  goala  of  the  9MJL  This  is 
MpwlaUy  true  If  the  rJBJi.  dOM  not  put  the 
buUden  who  adopt  the  Program  Into  the 
double  Jeopardy  of  reducing  their  loan  com- 
mitment by  a  sum  equal  to  the  amall  fee 
they  will  apma  In  securing  this  protection 
for  their  homebuyers. 

The  bulldars  of  these  homes  agree  oot  to 
pass  even  this  minimal  cost  on  to  the  hams- 
owner.  Therefore,  an  rsji.  home  selling  for 
$35,000  befwe  the  buUder  adopts  the  Koo- 
nomlc  Security  PTx>gram.  will  atlll  coet  $3S,- 
000  after  builder  adopta  thU  economic  pro- 
tection on  behalf  of  the  homeowner. 

Aa  I  Informed  you,  thla  fee,  which  la  paid 
by  the  builder,  representa  approximately 
60%  of  one  normal  monthly  mortgage  pay- 
ment, which  In  turn,  provldea  six  (8)  full 
monthly  paymenta  within  a  three  year 
period. 

An    affirmative    decialon    on    this   matter 
would  be  deeply  appreciated  by  the  home 
buying  public  and  the  home  buUder,  while 
being  of  great  benefit  to  the  FMJi. 
Regarda, 

LATTaXNCX  I.  Adoosi', 
Executive  Vice  President. 

Note:  The  Economic  Security  Program 
haa  been  reviewed  and  received  favorably 
by: 

1.  Office  of  Senator  Warren  Magnuaon, 
Mr.  Norman  Dlcka. 

a.  Office  of  Senator  Alan  Cranaton.  Mr 
Steve  Shefler. 

3.  Office  of  the  Chairman — Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank,  Mr.  Trent  Feldman. 

4.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs— Community  Development,  Mr.  Roy 
Cuneo. 

5.  Federal  Home  Mortgage  Corp.,  Mr. 
Arthur  Atklnaon. 
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tor  a  fine  of  not  more  than  tl.OOO  or  Im- 
prlaonment  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
both. 

I  trust  that  the  foregoing  will  be  of 
aaslstanoe  to  you. 

Slnoersly  yours. 

RoBUT  F.  HoLLism, 
C;i<e/.  Home  Mortgage  Section. 

■.Sf .  FtasuTT  CoBPOBanoir, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  March  14. 1972. 
Senator  Okasus  Pxkct, 
Senate  Oglee  Building, 
WasMngUm.  DXJ. 

Dkas  Sdtatob  Psbct:  I  am  literally  over- 
whelmed at  the  swift,  efficient,  and  vary 
favorable  assistance  you  and  your  staff  pro- 
dded on  bebaU  of  our  Economlo  Seourlty 
Program. 

There  Is  no  doubt  In  our  minds  that  with- 
out this  assistance,  the  faTorable  «l»ft«f«TMi 
reached  by  HUD  would  not  have  besn  forth- 
coming In  such  an  expeditious  manner  If 
at  aa.  "To  paraphrase  the  dosing  paragraph 
In  my  latter  to  Robert  HoUlster,  your  In- 
terest In  this  matter  la  not  only  deeply  ^>- 
preelated  by  all  the  members  of  BSP-Flddlty 
Corp.,  but.  In  turn,  wUl  be  of  great  benefit 
to  the  home  buying  public,  the  home  builder 
and  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

Warmest  regards, 

LATnmrcx  I.  Auoxtbt, 
ExecuUve  Vice  President. 


Makcb  15,  197a. 
Mr.  Lattkknce  I.  August. 
Executive    Vice    President,    EJSJ'.    Fidelity 
Corp.,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 
Dkak  Ms.  August :  I  am  replying  to  your 
letter  of  March  a,  107a,  ooncernlng  the  pro- 
posed Economic  Security  Program  which  la 
being  offered  by  your  company. 

It  Is  our  understanding  that  the  program 
offers  several  unemployment  protection 
plana  for  purchasers  of  homes  for  a  period 
of  up  to  three  years  for  an  approximate  coet 
of  fifty  percent  of  one  monthly  mortgage 
payment.  The  premiums  will  be  paid  by  the 
aeller  of  the  property.  The  cost  of  thla  policy 
la  not,  under  any  circumatancea,  to  be  paaaed 
on  to  the  purchaser  and  wUl  not  affect  the 
price  of  a  dwelling. 

We  have  no  legal  objection  to  the  above 
program  provided  that  It  u  avaUable  to 
purchaaera  who  finance  their  mortgage  using 
VA.  FHA  or  conventional  methods  and  not 
Juat  to  purchaaers  under  federal  programa. 
Furthermore,  there  must  be  a  provlalon 
which  either  permlta  an  asaumpter  of  the 
mortgage  or  deed  of  truat  to  receive  the 
beneflta  of  the  Insurance  policy  for  any 
remaining  term  of  the  three  year  policy 
or,  In  the  alternative,  an  agreement  by  the 
Inaurlng  company  to  return  any  unearned 
premlimi  to  the  party  who  paid  for  the 
policy. 

Since  the  program  does  not  In  any  way 
affect  the  sales  price  of  dwellings  we  do  not 
Intend  to  treat  the  payment  of  the  premium 
by  the  seller  as  a  reduction  In  the  aalea 
price  which  would  require  an  equivalent 
reduction  In  the  lean  commitment  amoimt 
However,  we  do  Intend  to  carefully  monitor 
aalea  prlcea  in  areaa  where  the  program  la 
adopted  and  we  would  reconsider  our  decialon 
If  evidence  la  produced  which  Indicates  that 
the  program  la  affecting  the  aalea  price  of 
units  covered  under  the  program. 

The  foregoing  is  not  to  be  construed  aa  an 
approval  of  your  plan  by  the  Department. 
Any  atatement  Implying  PHA  approval 
would  be  In  violation  of  Section  709  of  Title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code  which  provldea 


EcoNoiac  SccuuTT  Pbookaic 
PuciB  OP  Opskation 

The  Economic  Security  Program  provides 
direct  flnanfial  protection  to  the  Involun- 
tarily unemployed  Homeowner. 

The  Program  Is  also  designed  to  alleviate 
the  Homeowner's  "fear  syndroms"  that  oc- 
curs when  aasumlng  the  financial  obligation 
of  mortgage. 

In  addition,  the  Economic  Security  Pro- 
gram acts  as  a  form  of  protection  to  the 
Lender  by  partially  aasurlng  a  continuity  of 
repayment  even  when  the  mortgagee  la 
unemployed. 

I.    AOOPTIOir 

A.  The  builder /developer  agrees  to  adopt 
the  Economic  Security  Program. 

B.  BuUder/developer  selects  a  specific  plan 
most  applicable  to  the  designated  market 
(example:  a  total  of  6  full  monthly  pay- 
ments made  through  the  Economic  Security 
Program  In  a  3  year  period  If  the  homebuyer 
becomes  Invcduntarlly  unemployed). 

C.  The  builder /developer  supplies  the  In- 
formation required  for  q>eclfic  rate  deter- 
mination (see  rate  determination  section 
in  booklet). 

D.  ESP-Fldellty  Corp.  presenta  buUder/ 
developer  with  specific  rate  (example:  the 
plsn  specifying  fl  full  monthly  paymenta  In 
«  3  year  period  will  coat  the  biUlder/devel- 
oper  a  total  of  approximately  48%  to  61% 
of  one  monthly  payment  for  the  full  3  year 
term). 

n.  opntATioir 

A.  ESP-Fldellty  Corp.  supplies  the  builder/ 
developer  with  Economic  Security  Program 
certificates  which  specify  all  the  beneflta, 
qualifications  and  restrlctlona  of  the  Pro- 
gram. 

B.  Upon  completion  of  escrow,  the  builder/ 
developer  presents  homebuyer  with  an  Eco- 
nomic Security  Program  certlflcate.  In  Every 
Case  the  Minimal  Cost  of  the  Program  Haa 
Been  Absorbed  by  the  BuUder/Developer. 

C.  Builder/devel<H)er  submits  the  necea- 
aary  Identification  information  on  each 
homebuyer  along  with  the  dealgnated  pre- 
mium to  ESP-Fldellty  Corp. 

D.  ESP-Fldellty  Corp.  supplies  the  Insur- 
ance company  with  the  speclfled  InformaUon 
and  premium.  The  homebuyer  Is  now  fully 
protected  by  the  Economic  Security  Program 
although  the  homebuyer  Is  never  Issued  any 
form  of  Insurance  policy  or  Insurance  cer- 
tifloate. 
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B.  Upon  receiving  the  specified  Informa- 
tion and  the  premium,  ESP-Fldellty  Corp. 
■ends  the  homebuyer  an  Unenqtloyment  No- 
Ufloatlon  Form  which  la  to  be  filed  out  and 
sent  to  ESP-Fldellty  Corp.  If  and  when  the 
homebuyer  becomea  Involuntarily  unem- 
ployed. 

m.     MONTHLT    PATIIXNT    PKOCEDUXKS 

A.  If  the  homebuyer  doea  become  unem- 
ployed he  or  she  will  fill  out  the  Unemploy- 
ment Notiflcatlon  Form  and  submit  It  to 
ESP-Fldellty  Corp.  In  thla  form  the  home- 
buyer  must  specify  that  he  or  she  la  Invol- 
untarily unemployed  due  to  one  or  more 
of  the  reasons  listed  m  the  Economic  Secu- 
rity Program  (aee  booklet-Unemployment 
Protection  Plan) . 

B.  ESP-Fldellty  Oorp.  will,  in  turn,  aubmlt 
the  Unemployment  NotlfloaUon  Form  to  the 
Insurance  company. 

C.  Within  30  daya  after  receiving  the  Un- 
employment Notification  Form,  the  Insurance 
company  will  send  the  unemployed  home- 
buyer  a  voucher  made  out  to  the  Savlnga  and 
Loan  company  or  whoever  Is  holding  the 
mortgage  for  the  full  amount  of  one  monthly 
payment.  This  payment  may  Include  taxes 
and  insurance  along  with  intereet  and  prin- 
cipal if  so  specified  originally  by  the  buUder/ 
developer.  The  unemployed  homebuyer  wlU 
countersign  this  voucher  atlpulailng  that  he 
or  she  remains  unemployed  aa  of  that  date 
and  aeckd  It  to  the  Savings  and  Loan  com- 
pany or  whoever  is  dealgnated  aa  holding 
the  mortgage. 

D.  A  BimUar  voucher  wlU  be  sent  each 
month  that  the  homebuyer  remains  unem- 
ployed, up  to  and  including  a  inaTimiim 
number  of  months  specified  in  the  plan. 

E.  The  Insurance  company  retains  the  right 
to  ascertain  if  the  homebuyer  la  still  unem- 
ployed at  any  time  during  thla  period. 

rr.  sPBCiAi.  PXATUsxs 

A.  Economic  security  program  payments 
are  made  on  behalf  of  the  homeowner  free 
and  clear  of  any  obligation  to  r^ay  these 
funds. 

B.  The  Program  protects  both  company  em- 
ployed and  self  employed  homebuyers. 

C.  Once  the  premium  is  paid,  the  indi- 
vidual Economic  Security  Program  certifi- 
cates may  not  be  canceled  throughout  the 
term  of  the  Program. 

D.  Military  men  who  purchase  homes  while 
still  on  active  duty  and  are  then  forced  Into 
early  discharges  due  to  the  Department  of 
Defense's  new  personnel  reduction  program 
are  fully  protected  under  the  Economic  Se- 
curity Program. 

Am  Oppxked  to  Jobless  Thkougr  Sellxbs 
(By  Robert  A.  Wright) 

Los  Angii.es. — ^Laurence  August,  a  36-year- 
old  lioe  Angeles  public  relations  counselor, 
haa  gone  into  the  unemployment  inauranoe 
bualneaa. 

The  E.SJ>.-Fldelity  Corporation,  a  com- 
pany he  founded  recently,  is  (Bering  a  plan 
that  would  pay  installments  on  consumw 
purchases — from  homes  to  washing  ma- 
chines— when  a  person  loses  his  job.  The 
adier  pays  the  Insurance  premiums. 

The  plan  was  devised  originally  aa  a  mar- 
keting tool  for  developers  who  were  encoun- 
tering difficulty  selling  homes  during  a  re- 
cession. "An  aerospace  worker,  seeing  his 
fellow  workers  being  laid  off,  is  not  about  to 
make  a  long-term  commitment  on  a  home 
for  fear  he  la  next,"  Mr.  August  notes.  "And 
who  knows  how  many  washing  machlnea 
have  not  been  a<Ad  during  the  receaalon  be- 
cause of  the  fear  syndrome  amon^;  consum- 
ers worried  that  they  might  not  be  able  to 
pay  It  all  off?" 

E.SJ>.  (for  Economic  Security  Program)  la 
offering  a  variety  of  unen^lojrment  protec- 
tion plans  through  sellers  of  products  that 
provide  two  monthly  payments  in  one  year 
up  to  10  over  four  years.  "Unlike  any  form 


of  Insurance,  our  osrtlflositss  held  by  the  con- 
sumsr  cannot  be  canceled  during  the  tenn 
ot  tSis  program."  lAr.  August  dselazes. 

Mr.  August  says  bis  plan  is  simple,  but  he 
describes  his  experience  from  his  original 
idea  to  fctmaOon  ot  BJBJ>.-Fldsllty  ss  an 
"odjssey." 

ins  idsa  of  E.S.P.-FldsUty  cams  to  Mr. 
August  In  early  1970  during  a  personal  trag- 
edy. His  Infant  son,  bom  with  a  rare  disease, 
died  after  three  and  a  half  months,  never 
having  left  the  hoq>ltal.  Mr.  August  was 
faced  with  doctor  and  hoq>ltal  bills  totaling 
$36,000,  for  which  he  was  not  Insured.  Mean- 
while, he  estimates,  he  loet  acme  •a6,000  in 
potential  bualnesa  In  hia  putdio  relations 
company  because  of  his  diatraction  with  his 
son's  Illness.  "I  thought,  there  ought  to  be 
some  way  to  buffer  people  against  things  like 
thla.  Suppoee  I  was  employed?  I  had  to  be 
at  the  hospital  every  day." 

Developing  hia  Ides  aa  a  marketing  device 
for  sellers  ot  h(Hnes,  Mr.  August  found  that 
most  states  bad  laws  preventing  the  giving 
away  of  Insuranos;  it  had  to  be  paid  for.  He 
then  took  his  Idea  to  insurance  companies, 
but  could  not  sell  any  of  la  companies  he 
approached.  "At  that  time,  I  began  to  think 
I  was  ^Making  Engli»h  and  they  Italian,  or 
vice-versa.  When  I  got  any  response  at  aU 
they  would  say,  'How  much  equity  would  a 
man  put  into  a  house  before  we  Insure  him?' 
I  would  say,  Tou*re  not  inaurlng  the  man  or 
the  houae.  No  equity  la  lnv<dv«d.'  At  that 
point.  I  would  be  tdd.  'There  are  no  actuarial 
tables  on  this'  lliersfore.  as  far  as  they  were 
concerned.  K  dldnt  exist." 

Disillusioned.  Mr.  August  neatly  gave  up 
before  finding  an  insurance  company  to  back 
his  program.  He  saya.  "Now  Fm  very  pleased 
we  did  find  a  large  and  enlightened  company. 
I  was  beginning  to  think  they  dldnt  exist." 

E.S.P.-Fldelity  was  founded  In  July,  1071, 
but  It  was  not  untu  Decembm'  that  the  pro- 
gram took  its  final  form. 

The  program,  which  Is  gruaxanteed  by  Mar- 
ket Facilities-Chicago,  general  agent  for  the 
Reserve  Insurance  Coo^Mmy  of  Chicago, 
works  as  follows:  alternate  plans  pay  troxa 
two  monthly  payments  of  a  covered  install- 
ment purchase  in  a  six-month  pM'iod,  up  to 
10  monthly  payments  In  a  four-year  period 
when  the  consumer  becomes  unemployed. 
Five  types  ot  unemployment  are  covered:  re- 
duction In  a  oomp«my  work  force  for  eco- 
nomic reasons,  techncdogical  unemployment, 
geographical  unemploymmt,  when  a  ccmi- 
pany  relocates,  product  redesign  causing 
tiemponry  unemployment  and  lockout  be- 
cause of  a  union  dispute.  There  Is  a  30-day 
waiting  period  from  the  Issuance  of  the 
certificate  until  payments  are  ccdlectlble. 

To  qualify,  a  consumer  must  be  ai  years 
old — or  18  where  state  law  allows — and  a  des- 
ignated head  of  household.  He  must  have 
been  continually  employed  by  one  or  more 
employers  for  la  months  prior  to  making  his 
first  claim  In  the  EJ9P.  program  or  an  active 
member  of  a  union  for  that  long.  Military 
consumers  must  have  been  phased  out  of  the 
service  under  "early"  honorable  discharges. 

E.SJ>.-Fldellty  Issues  a  blanket  certlflcate 
for  each  participating  seller,  for  which  it 
chctfges  a  fee  averaging  $500  if  no  salesman 
orientation  program  or  other  services  are  re- 
quired. EJ3J>.-Pldellty  also  receives  a  fee  for 
each  certlflcate  of  coverage  Issued  to  purchas- 
ers, coUects  premiums  from  the  company  cov- 
ered and  passes  them  along  to  the  Insurer. 

The  cost  to  the  seller,  Mr.  August  says,  is 
minimal.  On  a  $ao,000  home  with  a  Federal 
Housing  Administration  mortgage  and 
monthly  payments  of  $a00.  Including  taxes, 
Mr.  August  says  It  would  cost  the  seller  "no 
more  than  $100"  to  cover  a  certlflcate  offering 
six  monthly  payments  In  case  of  unemploy- 
ment over  a  three-year  term. 

All  of  the  Insurance  is  placed  through  the 
Chicago  agency,  Starkweather  &  Shepley,  of 
which  Edward  Lawson  la  a  partner.  Mr.  Law- 
son,   president,  Mr.  August,   executive   vice 


president,  and  Arthur  Rlfas  of  Chicago,  sec- 
retary-treasurer, are  the  three  principal 
stockhcddera  of  E.S.P.-Fldellty. 

So  far,  EJ3J».-Fldelity  has  flve  cuatomers — 
all  home  developers — and  has  extended  cover- 
age to  some  1,500  households  In  California, 
Arizona,  Texas  and  the  Oulf  Coast.  It  haa  of- 
fices in  Los  Angeles  and  Chicago  and  plans  to 
open  another  soon  in  Providence,  RJ. 

Eventually,  Mr.  August  hopes  to  be  able  to 
cover  all  kinds  of  products  bought  on  credit. 
"We  have  bad  Indications  that  the  program 
could  be  a  stabUizlng  factor  in  the  entire 
credit  economy.  In  which  nearly  lOO-mllllon 
Americans  are  obligated  to  Installment  pay- 
ments," Mr.  Augvist  says.  "We've  been 
sounded  out  by  the  automotive  Industry,  a  re- 
tall  credit  financing  company,  a  retail  trade 
association  and  have  gotten  expressions  of 
curiosity  from  various  sectors  of  the  Federal 
Oovermnent." 

But  E.S.P.-Fldellty  is  not  rushing  Into  ex- 
pansion to  every  kind  of  product.  Mr.  August 
says,  beginning  to  sound  more  like  an  inaur- 
ance  man:  "We  have  lltUe  experience  and 
don't  know  yet  what  our  rates  should  be.  But 
that's  what  we're  aiming  at." 

I  From  the  Orange  County  Evening  News, 
California,  Aug.  aS,  1971] 

DuKiMo  Unbkplotmxnt  Caisis :  CoNSUiont 
PaoTXcnoir  roa  Pubuc 

Consumer  protection,  one  of  the  most  con- 
troversial aspects  of  modem  American  busi- 
ness, may  now  be  offered  on  an  economlcaUy 
practical  basis  by  the  companies  engaged  In 
the  pursuit  of  the  dlverslfled  recreational  or 
leisure  time  market. 

Referred  to  as  the  Economic  Security  Pro- 
gram by  Its  creator,  Los  Angeles-based  mar- 
keting and  mass  motivation  consultant, 
Laurence  August,  the  program  is  undergoing 
its  first  practical  appUeatlon  at  major  rec- 
reational land  developments  In  two  diver- 
gent regions  of  the  country:  the  Oulf  Coast 
of  Mississippi  and  Northern  California. 

"The  concept  of  this  program  Is  extremely 
simple,  explained  August.  "Primarily  it's 
designed  to  offer  a  form  of  effective  economic 
asalstance  to  time-payment  purchaaers  of 
major  recreational  and  luxury  items,  If  these 
purchasers  become  involuntarily  unemployed 
due  to  adverse  economic  conditions." 

According  to  August,  such  major  recrea- 
tional items  as  vacation  homesites,  second 
homes,  mobile  homes,  recreational  vehicles, 
boats  and  vacation  condominiums  could 
easUy  be  enveloped  in  the  Economic  Security 
Program.  The  program  also  can  be  adapted 
to  envelop  home  improvement  loans  and 
swimming  pools. 

August  explained  that  If  such  a  time-pay- 
ment purchaser  did  become  involuntarily  im- 
employed due  to  various  economic  condi- 
tions, the  Economic  Security  Program  pro- 
vides for  theae  paymenta  to  be  credited  to 
the  purchaaer'a  account  during  each  month 
of  imemployment  for  up  to  six  full  months. 

The  two  key  unprecedented  factors  of  this 
Economic  Security  Program  are :  the  benefits 
are  provided  at  no  additional  cost  to  the  con- 
sumer; and  there  U  absolutely  no  future 
obligation  placed  on  the  consumer  to  repay 
the  credited  payments. 

"During  a  flnandaUy  burdensome  unem- 
ployment period,"  continued  August,  "the 
consumer  benefiting  from  the  Economic  Se- 
curity Program  not  only  saves  the  equity  al- 
ready invested,  but  with  no  financial  strain. 
Is  able  to  actually  increase  the  equity  each 
month  while  retaining  a  good  credit  rating." 

Superior  Equity  Corp.  of  California,  Inc./ 
Envirotec  General  Corp..  the  Joint  venture 
partnership  engaged  In  the  development  of 
Lake  California  In  Northern  California  is 
one  of  the  first  major  organizations  In  the 
western  United  States  to  adopt  the  program. 

The  expensive,  diversified  nature  of  Lake 
California  makes  It  an  excellent  primary 
model  for  the  Economic  Security  Program. 
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with  »  master  plan  that  will  enT^bp  mp- 
jtrozlmately  10.000  iltas.  Lake  CaUfon^  oon- 
talna  lakefront  marina  homealtea,  cme-acre 
and  avi-acra  equestrian  sites,  golf-  course 
sites,  a  moblla  home  jmu^  and  a  "fl^home' 
area  where  private  plane  operators 
directly  from  the  Lake  Oallfomla  al 
their  homes,  "nxere  also  are  multiple 
commercial  sites  within  the  co 
Theee  dlTerslfled  enTlronmental  11\ 
are  all  Included  In  the  Economic 
Program.  In  addition,  the  homes  . 
various  amenltlee  that  are  conducive 
different  areas,  such  as  boats,  prlvat 
etc.  will  be  easily  contained  In  the 
Security  Program. 

"What  the  Kconomlc  Sectirlty  Prognfta  does 
at  Lake  California"  statee  Oeorge  Yostureal- 
dent  of  Knvlrotec  Oenerml,  "Is  to  enal  le  our 
property  owners  to  enjoy  their  hon  ssltes. 
their  second  homes  and  the  other  maj<  r  rec- 
reational amenities  with  a  greater  se  se  of 
security  from  Hnanrlal  worries  caus  d  by 
actual  \memployment  or  the  fear  of  :  ature 
unemployment.'* 

On  the  Ouir  Coast,  ITJS.  Leisure  Tl  oe  of 
Mississippi,  a  division  of  World  Lelsun  Time 
Inc.  has  adopted  the  Bconomlc  Securlt  Pro- 
gram for  the  property  owners  of  Dlatt>very 
Bay.  This  private,  seaooast  recreations  vil- 
lage and  yacht  club,  situated  on  the  E  ly  of 
St.  Louis,  In  Mississippi,  featiires  an^ght- 
mlle  complex  of  Interlacing  waterways  i  Mow- 
ing direct  accees  to  the  Oulf  of  Mezlc<  Ap- 
proximately 1,700  Discovery  Bay  pre  >erty 
owners  will  now  be  able  to  benefit  fror  i  the 
■conomlc  Security  Program  If  the  need  i  rises 
at  no  cost  or  future  obligation.  T 

Robert  Beaumont,  president  of  World  Lei- 
sure Time,  Inc.  obviously  is  delighted  thi  t  Its 
subsidiary,  UJB.  Lslsure  Time.  Inc.  of  Mis- 
sissippi, was  responsible  for  the  adoptk  a  of 
the  program  at  Discovery  Bay. 

"There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  but  that 
the  public,  once  It  learns  what  this  prof  ram 
offers  at  no  cost  or  obligation,  will  lnslst\hat 
all  the  other  developers,  producers  and 
trlbutora  within  the  Industry  offer  the  i 
benefits.  Naturally  we  are  proud  to  be  _ 
of  the  first  to  preeent  this  unique  metu 
of  oonsTimer  protection.  It's  the  type  of 
edent  we  believe  must  be  established." 

Atigust  and  his  associates  have  formed 
Fidelity  Corp.,  which  was  organized  to  a^ 
as  the  manager  and  administrator  of  tqe 
Economic  Security  Program.  To  date  th< 
are  three  ESP-Fldellty  offices  In  the  United 
States  situated  In:  Beverly  Hills,  Chicago  and 
Providence,  Rhode  Island.  August  will  op- 
erate out  of  the  West  Coast  ofllce  at  93  US 
Wllahlre  Blvd..  Beverly  Hills. 

The  Economic  Secturlty  Program  shot  Id 
not  be  confused  with  the  less  desirable  moi  a- 
torlum  or  deferred  payment  techniques  whJ  sh 
only  postpone  the  Inevitable  financial  ot  li- 
gation. August  spent  almost  a  year  In  dev  il- 
oplng  this  unprecedented  program  and  an- 
alyzing the  public  need.  During  this  period 
he  was  In  contact  with  at  least  a  docen  majv 
Insurance  companies,  various  banks  *»«i  |< 
nanrlal  Institutions,  and  myriad  gover  i- 
mental  agencies. 

Presently,  the  new  consumer  protectl4n 
program  provldee  benefits  In  five  major  cat  i- 
gortes :  economic  unemployment,  caused  1  y 
reduction  of  employed  personnel  due  to  ai  1- 
verse  economic  conditions,  technological  w  !• 
employment.  catisCd  by  the  reduction  of  en  >• 
ployed  personnel  due  to  automation  or  ted  i- 
nologlcal  advances;  geographic  ununplt^r- 
mant.  caused  by  companies  location  and/i  r 
physical  consolidation,  production  or  prod- 
uct redesign,  causing  temporary  unempto  ^- 
ment,  and  "lockouts"  caused  by  luilon  dl  i- 
putee. 

"This  Is  our  first  program,"  explained  Ak- 
gust.  "In  aU  probabUlty  It  will  be  altand 
and  expanded,  while  other  consumer  prota  :• 
tlon  programs  will  be  develc^Md  by 
FIdeUty  Ootp-" 
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■ooNomc  Sbcubitt  Plaw  Kow  Owwumt  to 
HOm 


A  nonsiimw  jwoteetton  plan  called  ■oo> 
nomlo  Security  Program,  far  in  stcbss  at  any- 
thing now  being  offered  or  contamplated  by 
goremmesit  agenoles,  general  Industry  or  in- 
dividual companlas,  has  been  offered  to  Mid- 
west homebuyan  by  BBP-Fld^ty  Ooti^ 
which  already  has  InsUtutsd  the  plan  in 
CalUomla.  the  Southwest  and  the  South. 

The  new  plan  guarantees  hometrayera, 
throtigh  qualified  home  builders,  their  mort- 
gage paymanu  and  apartment  dwellers  their 
rent  payments  for  a  spedfled  period  of  time 
should  the  buyer  be  unemployed  through  no 
fault  at  his  own. 

According  to  Idward  Lawson.  prssldent  of 
the  firm,  the  program  is  designed  to  offer  a 
form  of  direct  and  effeottve  financial  assist- 
ance to  consumers  who  become  Involuntarily 
unemployed  because  of  adverse  economlo 
conditions. 

Mr.  Lawson  said  that  the  program  at  this 
time  Is  limited  to  purohaesa  oC  homss.  land 
or  rental  transactions,  but  that  In  time  it 
will  be  extended  to  cover  consumers  obli- 
gated to  Installment  paymenta  for  major 
purchases. 

Costs  of  the  i»ogram  are  borne  by  the 
home  builder  or  developer,  and  the  buyer  U 
protected  for  a  jwedetennined  number  of 
full  monthly  payments  to  be  credited  to  his 
accoimt  during  the  period  of  tuemploy- 
ment.  lliere  Is  no  obligation  for  the  con- 
simier  to  repay  the  credited  payments,  which 
Include  both  principal  and  Interest. 

Mr.  Lawson  and  Arthur  Rlfas,  administra- 
tive vice  president,  will  operata  out  of  the 
home  office  at  176  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  whUs 
Laurenoe  August  wlU  supervise  operations  In 
the  West  Coast  office. 


[From  the  Oakland  THbime,  Aug.  15,  1971] 

Plam  PBOvmxs  >os  Patmknt  Bskak 

(By  William  Doyle) 

Buyers  will  receive  protection  and  the 
eeUer  has  an  exciting  new  marketing  tool 
said  Lauranoe  August,  Los  Angrtes-based 
marketing  and  mass  motivation  consultant. 

August,  who  has  worked  up  and  down 
California  on  a  variety  of  major  real  estate 
and  land  development  projects  for  wtmnX 
yt»n,  was  talking  about  a  program  he  de- 
vtfoped  which  takee  care  of  a  buyer's  pay- 
menta for  up  to  six  months  In  a  three  year 
period  If  he  becomes  unemployed  for  eco- 
nomic reasons. 

The  first  Implementation  of  the  plan  Is  at 
Lake  California,  a  recreation  land  develop- 
ment between  Redding  and  Red  Bluff  on  the 
Sacramento  River. 

August  said  he  first  became  Interested  in 
providing  buyer  protection  more  than  a  year 
ago. 

"There  was  a  lot  of  interest  In  consumer 
protection  In  the  real  estate  field  and  con- 
sumer advocates  were  Insisting  that  some- 
thing bad  to  be  done. 

"They  were  good  at  pointing  in  alarm  but 
they  had  no  solution,"  said  the  Intense, 
dark-haired  August. 

He  added,  "As  unemployment  and  the  re- 
cession grew  I  noticed  that  the  fear  of  un- 
employment was  more  prevalent  than  the 
actual  thing  In  the  Income  range  which  pro- 
vided our  customers.  It  had  an  effect  on  the 
cost  of  sales  but  not  much  on  salee  them- 
sdvee." 

August  said  it  ssemed  best  to  think  of  pro- 
viding some  security  even  if  the  ultimate 
occurred  and  that  he  thought  it  would  be 
simple  to  work  out  some  program  to  insure 
against  loss  resulting  from  economic  unem- 
ployment. 

Several  months  and  a  myriad  of  vislta  to 
major  Insurance  companies,  financial  Insti- 


tutions and  government  agencies  he  found 
ttiat  It  waai*t. 

Vlnfe.  it  bad  never  been  done  before,  then 
were  no  aetoaclal  tables  to  provide  any  Idea 
at  what  the  ooat  might  be  and  llnaUy  then 
Is  a  law  In  OaUf omla.  and  many  other  states, 
against  giving  away  Insurance. 

a  iUMWMMMMt  amoACH 

August  finally  solved  this  problsm  by  per- 
suading Superior  Bqtdty  Corp.  of  Oallfomla 
Inc.  and  Invlrontec  Oezieha  Corp.,  Joint  ven- 
turan  on  the  Lake  Oalifcmla  project,  to 
agn*  to  forgive  both  principal  and  Interest 
paymenta  for  anyone  who  became  unem- 
ployed. 

Then  an  Insuranoe  company  was  found  to 
Insure  them  against  any  loss  they  might  suf- 
fer as  a  result. 

Oeorge  Tost,  president  of  Knvlrontee  said 
the  cost  is  approximately  0.0  per  cent  of  the 
sales  price  of  the  property  and  he  said  the 
joint  venture  Is  absorbing  the  cost.  August 
said  salee  advertising  and  promotion  costa  on 
recnation  and  luxury  Items  often  runs  35 
per  cent  of  total  cost. 

Questioned  as  to  why  he  had  agreed  to  the 
program  Tost  said  then  wen  three  basic 
reasons. 

First,  during  this  period  at  economic  tin- 
oertalnty  the  program  provided  a  certain 
degree  of  security  that  ctistomsn  and  pros- 
peota  wen  looking  for. 

Second,  the  joint  ventun  Is  Involved  In  a 
project  of  a  type  which  has  been  the  subject 
of  much  criticism  because  in  many  develop- 
mento  the  recreation  faellltlee  arent  built  for 
two  to  four  years.  Tost  said  the  Joint  ventun 
has  glO  million  in  "front  end"  money  with 
which  It  ts  providing  the  amenities  today  and 
this  Immediacy  goee  hand-ln-hand  with  pro- 
viding protection  for  the  immediate  future. 

WAXTSD  TO  BX  HB8T 

And  finally,  since  the  joint  ventun  Is  a  new 
oompany  the  idea  of  being  the  first  to  provide 
this  type  of  consumer  protection  was  appeal- 
ing, said  Tost  who  added.  "We  wanted  some- 
thing to  put  us  beyond  what  othen  wen 
doing." 

August  said  he  feels  the  coverage  for  three 
years  shoidd  take  care  of  the  economic  evolu- 
tion to  an  Improved  economy  and  Roger  Sack, 
president  of  Supencw  Equity,  added  that 
after  three  years  a  buyer  who  paid  10  per  cent 
down  has  buUt  up  an  additional  10  per  cent 
equity  and  Is  In  a  good  poaltlon  to  ask  for  a 
moratorium  on  paymenta  If  he  has  financial 
problems. 

The  plan  covers  both  thoee  who  an  em- 
ployed by  othen  and  seif-«nployed  persons. 
An  employee  must  have  worked  for  12  con- 
eecutlve  months  befon  he  is  eligible  while  a 
self-employed  person  must  have  been  in- 
volved for  34  months. 

The  buyer  trlggen  the  coverage  by  filling 
out  a  short  form  which  he  submita  to  the 
seller  when  he  becomes  unemployed.  A  copy 
Is  sent  to  his  former  employer  to  endorse  the 
reason  and  the  forgiveness  of  paymente  be- 
gins. 

August  and  his  aasoclatee  have  formed 
ESP-Fldellty  Corp.  to  manage  and  M'nln1fft^^ 
the  program.  Hk  feels  It  has  application  for  a 
variety  of  major  recreation  purchases  such  as 
swimming  pools,  boata,  mobile  homee  and 
recreation  vehicles. 


"m-CooirrT  (Pkobxa) 

TJwMux  Lbaottx,  lire. 

Peoria,  tU. 
To  Ths  Butxs:  Purchasing  a  home  is  the 
biggeet  investment  that  many  people  will 
ever  make.  It  reqtOres  serious,  thorough 
shopping  and  comparing  of  valuee.  To  help 
you  prepan  for  this  venture,  you  should 
know  how  much  house  you  will  be  able  to 
qualify  for,  what  the  responslblUtlss  of  a 
good  homeowner  an,  and  whether  you  an 
able,  at  this  time,  to  awninie  these  responsl- 
blllUes.  The  National  Housing  Act  of  19«8 
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and  the  Housing  Bill  of  1969  offer  financial 
MBl-*«~»  to  the  low  to  moderate  Income 
famlllfls  for  purchasing  homes. 

Tour  URBAN  LKAOUX  will  provide  you 
with  btidget,  debt  management,  family  and 
other  related  home  counseling,  and  any  other 
anslrtfi'"**  neceesaiy  to  qualify  you  for  FHA 
programs  under  provisions  of  Section  23fr- 
337  and  for  general  home  loans.  We  have 
endeavored  to  develop  and  Implement  Ixmo- 
vatlve  methods  and  means  to  render  FHA 
programs  workable  and  available  to  those 
at  the  lower  economic  leveL  We  want  to  ex- 
tend to  low  and  modente  Income  people  the 
same  righte  and  opportunities  to  acquln 
adequate  housing  at  the  same  level  of  owner- 
ship es  has  always  t>een  available  to  thoee 
in  the  upper  bracket. 

nirough  the  expansion  of  our  housing 
programs  and  services,  the  TTRBAN  LEAGUE 
Intends  to  make  our  advocacy  of  the  poorest 
and  most  disadvantaged  mon  meanlngfiil 
and  effective  In  the  areas  when  cumntly 
they  have  no  friend  and  absolutely  no  vtrfce. 

THe  home  counseling  program  is  a  part 
of  the  Community  Services  D^>artment  of 
the  URBAN  LBAOUB. 
Blncenly, 

Tfti-CooMTT  (PaoaiA) 

UUAKlfAGTTI. 


Housofc: 


Brtxb  SHKX.TXB  Fob  A  Brtbi 

FUTUKX 


8ICTION  93  S:   NATIONAL  BOTT8INQ  ACT 

What  is  it?  A  program  of  homeowneiahlp 
assistance  for  low-income  and  moderate- 
Income  families. 

What  kind  at  housing  can  I  get?  New  or 
substantiaUy  rehabUltated  single-family 
dwellings  approved  PRIOR  to  beginning  of 
construction  or  rehabilitation. 

A  one-family  unM  In  a  condominium 
project. 

How  much  will  It  coet?  Maximum  amount 
a  mcMtgage  can  be  is  $30,500  (33,000  In  high- 
cost  anas) . 

Mortgage  made  at  FHA  Interest  rate. 

Mortgage  for  a  thirty  (30)  year  term. 

Minimum  Investment  of  $300  dowi^Miy- 
ment  by  the  homebuylng  family. 


Can  I  get  htfpT  Tee,  if  you  an  of  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Must  be  a  "family"  of  two  (3)  or  mon  per- 
sons related  by  blood,  marriage,  or  law. 

A  handicapped  person. 

A  single  pereon,  sixty-two  (63)  yean  or 
older. 

Families  with  credit  problems  not  meeting 
regular  credit  standards  get  prlMlty  under 
Section  337.  (337  to  t>e  explained  Uter) 

How  much  do  I  have  to  make? 

To  be  eligible  for  assistance,  the  family 
must  have  an  adjusted  (Net)  family  Income 
that  can  only  be  136%  more  than  the  ad- 
justed (Net)  Income  of  a  family  living  in 
Warner,  Harrison,  or  Taft  Homes  (Public 
Housing).  Moet  private  homeowners  with 
low  Incomes  will  meet  the  above  income  lim- 
it. Moet  people  already  living  In  Taft,  Warner 
or  Harrison  Homes  will  also  obviously  meet 
the  reqxilrements. 

(An  adjusted  income  Is  one's  GROSS 
(total)  Income  after  the  deductions  of  de- 
pendenta  (minors)  and  other  taxes;  actually 
one's  NET  (ADJUSTED)   Income.) 

Income  recertiflcatlon  after  mortgage  qual- 
ification Is  required  of  the  family  every  two 

(3)  years. 

Assets  cannot  exceed  $3,000.00  ($6,000.00 
for  people  over  63  years  of  age). 

How  the  assistance  program  under  Section 
336  would  w<»rk  Is  Illustrated  In  the  follow- 
ing example: 

A  family  of  ten  (10) — mother,  father,  four 

(4)  daughters,  and  four  (4)  sons — ^has  a 
gross  annual  Income  of  $9,180.00.  This  par- 
ticular family  would  have  an  adjiisted  In- 
come of  $6,331.00. 

Gross  income $9,180.00 

ChUd  deductions —3, 400. 00 


monthly  income  U  $626.76  ($6j321.00-^12), 
and  30%  ot  his  Income  U  $106.38  (30%  X 
$626.76 =$105.36).  The  total  mortgage  pay- 
ment on  this  property  is  $168.14.  Tberefon 
the  buyer's  assistance  payment  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  $62.79.  that  is  ($168.14 
—$10636) .  The  family's  monthly  mortgage  is 
$106.35. 

The  monthly  mortgage  is  then  subtracted 
from  the  family's  adjusted  monthly  Income 
($526.76),  and  the  balance  is  then  used  by 
the  family  for  their  monthly  living  ex- 
penses. (See  worksheet  on  this  and  follow- 
ing page:) 

Example  work: 

Family — 10  people. 

Total  income — $9,180.00. 

Adjusted  Income— $6321.00. 

•Adjusted  Income: 

QfQgs .—..»--.-»-     $9,180.00 

ChUd  deducUons -2.400.00 


Other  taxes 


6,780,00 
-469.00 


Other  taxes 


6, 780. 00 
-469.00 


Total  adjusted  Income 6, 321. 00 

This  particular  family  wanta  to  buy  a  $16,- 
700.00  home  on  a  35  year  mortgage  at  regu- 
lar   Interest    rates.    The    buyer's    adjusted 


Adjusted  Income 6,331.00 

New  house — $16,700.00. 

Adjusted  monthly  income — $526.75. 

•Adjusted  mo.  Income:  $626.76;  13/$6,331. 

30%  of  adjusted  monthly  Income — $10635 
(percentage  family  to  pay  on  mortgage) . 

20%  A.M.I.:  $526.76  Umes  20  equals  $10638. 

•$168.14  (TJiCJ>.)  —10636  (AMI)  equals 
$62.79  Fed.  Govt.  Share. 

Total  mortgage  payment=$168.14 

Family  mortgage  amount=$10536. 

Federal  Government  amount =$62.79. 
Adjiisted  monthly  Income  (A.MJ.) .    $526. 75 
Family  monthly  mortgage —106.36 

Total    monthly    living    ex- 
penses   421.40 

Salary  table:  Tri-County  area: 

Below  is  a  table  showing  the  maximum 
Income  level  which  a  family  can  have  and 
still  be  able  to  qualify  for  FHA  assistance: 


NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  IN  FAMILY 


10 


Noria,  Woodford,  Tizowtll. 


KISS 


$6,345 


$7,155        «7,9GS 


$S,505 


J9,0«5 


$9,400 


$9,600 


$9,800 


$9,990 


The  above  m^Ttmum  amounto  are  ob- 
tained AFTER  the  GROSS  (total)  annual 
salary  has  taxes  and  dependent  deductions 
subtracted  from  it. 

An  exan^le  of  a  maximum  Income  level 
for  a  family  of  six  (6)  would  be: 

A.  $10,OOOiW— Gross  (total)  yearly  salary 
tlmee  .0&— 6%  equals  $800.0000. 

B.  4  Dependento  Umee  $300.00  equals 
$300.00  times  4  equals  $1,300.00. 

Tax    deduction $800 

ChUd  deduction +1.300 

Total  deductions 1,700 

Gross  yearly  salary 10, 000 

Deductions . —1,700 

Teaily  net  salary 8, 800 

The  maxlmTim  level  for  a  family  of  six  (6) 
Is  $9/>4S.  Our  fWnlly  has  an  Income  of  $8,- 
800.00  and  thus  quiOlfy  for  FHA  help. 
sBcnoN  as? :  national  BoonNo  act 

What  Is  It?  Section  337  provides  mortgage 
awslstanre  for  low-  and  nkodente-lnoome 
families  with  poor  credit  history. 

Seotloa  387  works  In  conjunction  with  See- 
tion  SS8.  The  baate  idea  under  Section  387  Is 
the  same  as  Section  385;  the  difference  being 
that  people  imable  to  be  eerttfled  for  386 
asststance  due  to  poor  credit  can  gain  the 


same  certification  under  the  credit  counsel- 
ing done  In  section  337. 

The  three  (3)  major  functions  of  Section 
337  an: 

A.  Screening:  The  Interviewing  and  review- 
ing of  the  reocHds  of  f amlllee  who  have  been 
rejected  for  an  FHA  loan  primarily  iMcause 
ot  bad  credit  and/or  Inadequate  income. 

B.  Couneellng:  1.  Methods  of  erasing  bad 
credit  hlstorlee. 

3.  General  counseling  on  budgeting  and/ 
or  any  other  obstadee  which  prevent  a  f am- 
Uy  fnxn  qualifying  for  a  FHA  mortgage. 

3.  Counseling  on  paying  Installment  cred- 
it purchases  within  appropriate  time  llmlte. 

C.  Social  service:  Advise  on  social  service 
that  might  be  needed  by  the  family  other 
than  economic  help. 

Under  237,  priority  is  given  to  famlllee  In 
public  housing  and  especially  those  required 
to  lean  becatise  Incomes  an  over  preecilbed 
wt><rtmiim  Umlts,  preference  Is  also  given  to 
families  displaced  by  Federal  action.  (Such 
as  urban  renewal.) 

How  much  will  it  cost?  To  be  eligible  un- 
der Section  337.  a  mortgage  shaU  not  be 
higher  than  $30,800.  ($38,000  in  hl^-cost 
areas) 

Mortgages  made  at  ^lA  Interest  rate. 

IfOrtgage  for  thirty  (SO)  year  term. 

lAnlmum  Investment  of  $300  downpay- 
ment  by  the  homebuylng  family. 

•Basically,  the  aforementtoned  mortgage 


criteria  follows  exactly  the  Information  given 
for  the  criteria  under  Section  235. 

Can  I  get  help?  Must  be  a  single  family  of 
two  (2)  or  more  persons  related  by  blood, 
marriage,  or  law. 

Must  have  a  GROSS  (TOTAL)  monthly 
salary  that  Is  4  times  the  monthly  mortgage 
payment. 

Extenuating  Clrc\mwtanoes: 
A.  Poor  history  due  to  adversities  that 

are  beyond  the  family's  control: 

1.  Extreme  illness. 

2.  Forced  unen4>loyment. 

3.  Accident. 

Has  a  willingness  to  pay  old  bills. 

Improved  credit  habita  as  opposed  to  past 
actions. 

Has  history  of  poor  credit,  but  has  been 
counseled  prior  to  Section  337  counseling  by 
a  profeeslonal  counseling  service. 

All  marginal  cases  are  to  be  recommended 
for  approval. 

What  kind  of  hotislng  can  I  get?  New  or 
substantially  rehabUltated  sin^e-famUy 
dweUlngs  i4>proved  PRIOR  to  beginning  of 
construction  or  rehabUltatlon. 

A  one-famUy  unit  In  a  condominium 
project. 

•  BaslcaUy,  the  aforementioned  Blgltde 
Housing  criteria  f OUows  exactly  the  informa- 
tion given  for  the  criteria  under  Sectton  388. 

Credit  counseling:  TTm  Trt-Oounty  (Pe- 
oria)  Urban  League  337  counseling  sgeney 
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wUl  provide  continuous  budget,  debt 

■Cament,  and  other  social  counseling  ae]  vlcea 
to  tbose  famUles  that  have  been  rebom- 
mended  to  It  by  the  building  oompanlec  the 
lending  Institution,  or  the  family  locking 
for  the  new  home.  (If  they  realise  their 
credit  Is  bad.) 

*The  building  companies  can  be  i  ither 
profit,  or  ron-profit  agencies. 

People  living  in  the  various  public  ho  ulog 
projects  are  also  encouraged  to  contac  ;  the 
Urban  League  counseling  agency  regai 
of  the  fact  that  they  might  not  as  yet  tiave 
a  home  In  mind.  Many  families  now  Imng 
in  the  public  housing  projects  would  prob- 
ably qualify  for  either  section  236  aaslstilnce 
or  section  237  counseling  assistance. 

It  would  certainly  be  wise  for  famlUei  in 
the  public  housing  project  that  want  to  iJove 
Into  better  living  conditions  to  oome  to/the 
iirban  league  and  see  which  program  fhey 
would  qiiallfy  for. 

If  perhaps,  a  family  requires  the  Secilon 
237  credit  counseling  service.  It  would  b »  to 
their  advantage  to  begin  the  service  even  be- 
fore deciding  upon  a  new  home.  The  ad  an- 
tage  of  beginning  the  counseling  early  w  >uld 
be  that  the  family  would  be  that  much  fur- 
ther along  in  relation  to  final  PHA  cfcrtl- 
flcatlon  and  thus,  would  not  be  foroi  to 
wait  as  long  as  a  family  that  does  not^gln 
the  service  imtil  after  they  have  seleced  a 
home. 

The  Urban  League  would  also  ezten(  1  the 
same  services  as  mentioned  above  to  :  ami- 
lies  that  have  lost  their  homes  due  t<i  the 
Urban  Renewal  Program. 

The  Urban  League  counseling  agencj  will 
tfy  to  place  the   family  on  a  budget  that 
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B.  Objective:  To  build  new  homes  for  low 
and  moderate  income  families  that  will 
foster  pride  of  ownership. 

O.  Location:  003  N.  B.  Jefferson. 

D.  Involvement:  The  redevelopment  of  an 
established  suburb  in  the  far  north  section 
of  Peorta  (New  York  and  Boulevard). 

OonstracUon  has  begun  on  an  original 
three  (3)  units  in  the  above  area,  and  an 
additional  ten  (10)  loU  have  been  bought 
for  further  develc^ment. 

Through  a  recent  interest-free  loan,  fi- 
nancing for  an  additional  fUteen  (16)  unite 
is  expected  within  the  next  year.  Tliese  units 
wlU  be  buUt  prlmarUy  within  the  inner 
city. 

B.  Contact:  Mr.  Michael  Agelasto  673- 
8861. 


would  help  them  remain  up-to-date  In  ela- 
tion to  their  monthly  bills:  Begin  to  pay  heir 
creditors,  and  also  have  enough  money  tc  live 
on  for  the  month. 

The  Urban  League  counseling  agency  will 
also  try  to  help  the  family  In  ways  o.her 
than  thoae  that  are  economic.  Other  s  irv- 
loes  might  Include  finding  employment,  Ups 
on  taking  care  of  a  home,  food  budgeting, 
homeowners  Insurance  questions,  and  if 
needed,  directing  the  family  to  the  pre  per 
source  for  social  or  marriage  counseling 

The  counseling  agency  is  acquainted  « ith 
a  broad  spectrum  of  social  agencies  provld  Ing 
a  wide  variety  of  specialized  services. 

NONPROITTtCAKIMC    HOUSING   COSPOEATIOI' S 

There  are  several  profit  and  non-pnfit 
housing  corporations  buUdlng  houses  tor 
low  and  moderate  Income  families  wit  iln 
the  Peoria  area. 

I.  Upgrade:    (development  corporation). 

A.  Mmat  is  it?  A  non-profit  houslns  cor- 
poration. "«  1.  « 

B.  Objective:  To  provide  impetus  and  si  ip- 
plemental  financial  aid  in  meeting  the  ho  a- 
ing  needs  of  low  and  moderate  Inctme 
families. 

C.  Location:  208  N.  MacArthur  Highway 

D.  Involvement:  The  major  involvements 
in  relation  to  the  Pierson  HUls  project. 

E.  Contact:  Mrs.  BUly  Ambrose  674-103: 1. 
n.  Upgrade:    (service  corpwation). 

A.  What  Is  it?  A  non-profit  housing  cor- 
poration. ^ 

B.  Objective:  To  provide  impetus  and  siip- 
plemenui  financial  aid  In  meeting  the  hofis 
Ing    needs    of    low    and    moderate    in 
families. 

C.  Location:  208  N.  MacArthur  Highwa 

D.  Involvement:    Upgrade  Service  Coi 
ration  was  organized  because  FHA  re 
tions  sUte  that  a  non-profit  housing 
poratlon  cannot  carry  on  any  other  busluBoa 
once  it  begins  construction  of  a  236  proj  wt 
(such  as  Pierson  HUls) .  All  assets  and  Ilab  11- 
ttes  were  transferred  from  Upgrade  Develt  p- 
ment  to  Upgrade  Service  Corporation  in    Jr- 
der  that  they  could  continue  to  rehabUlt  M 
older  houses  and  biUld  new  ones. 

ni.     HOMXS,    INC. 

A.  What  is  it?  A  non-profit  housing  cor- 
poration. ^ 


IV.  T7NTrSP  CHT7BCHBS  POS  BrnKS  ROUSINa 

A.  What  is  it?  A  non-profit  housing  cor- 
poration. 

B.  Objective:  To  furnish  the  low  and  mod- 
erate income  community  with  sound  first- 
class  rehabiUtated  homes. 

C.  Involvement:  As  of  September  1971, 
United  Churches  for  Better  Hoxislng  has 
processed  a  total  of  twenty-six  (26)  houses. 
Sixteen  (16)  of  the  above  total  have  been 
completed.  Nine  (9)  have  already  been  sold 
and  five  (6)  others  have  approved  buyers. 

Construction  on  seven  (7)  of  the  remain- 
ing ten  (10)   began  this  September  (1971). 

D.  Contact:  Mr.  Holmes  Dills  673-7437. 

V.    USBAM   FAICILT   KXSIDBNC^ 

A.  What  is  it?  A  non-profit  housing  coroo- 
ratlon.  *^ 

B.  Objective:  TV)  build  new  apartments  and 
duplexes  for  low  and  moderate  Income  fam- 
ilies. 

C.  Location:  Near  Manual  High  School. 

D.  Involvement:  Urban  PamUy  Residences 
is  now  in  the  final  stages  of  completing 
twenty-six  (26)  new  apartments  Tor  rent. 

Due  to  a  favorable  ruling  from  the  Su- 
preme Coiurt  of  Illinois,  construction  of  an 
additional  thirty-three  (33)  units  (duplexes) 
wUl  begin  on  land  adjacent  to  that  of  the 
apartments  in  the  very  near  future. 

E.  Contact:  Mr.  John  Radomsky  675-4519. 

VI.    BAC-tTP 

A.  What  is  it?  A  non-profit  housing  coroo- 
ratlon. 

B.  Objective:  To  furnish  the  low  and  mod- 
erate Income  community  with  sound,  first- 
class  rehabilitated  homes. 

C.  Involvement:  Bac-Up  has  rehabUltated 
four  (4)  houses,  three  (3)  of  them  have  been 
strtd.  Bac-Up  plans  to  continue  rehablUta- 
tlon. 

D.  Contact:  Mr.  Fred  Annln  691-7391. 
vu.  coMicoNrrr  housino  coaroBAnoN 

A.  What  is  it?  A  non-profit  housing  coroo- 
ration.  *^ 

B.  Objective:  To  buUd  new  houses  for  low 
and  moderate  income  families. 

C.  Involvement:  Community  Housing  Cor- 
poration is  in  the  process  of  buUding  six  (6) 
of  thirteen  (13)  new  single  famUy  houses. 

D.  Contact:   Mr.  O.  D.  Maddox  676-4643. 
Vtll.  AnvU 

A.  What  is  it:  A  non-profit  housing  oono- 
ration. 

B.  Objective:  To  buUd  housing  for  low  and 
moderate  Income  families. 

C.  Location:  Ward  Chapel  Church. 

D.  Involvement:  AnvU  has,  as  of  this  writ- 
ing, two  (2)  new  single  family  houses  under 
construction  that  have  been  sold.  The  future 
plans  of  AnvU  are  not  definite. 

E.  Contact:  Rev.  W.  L.  Stuart. 
PKoirraiAKiNo  bottsimo  cokpokations 

f.  Layeo,  Inc. 

A.  What  Is  it:  A  profit-making  housing 
corporation. 

B.  Objective:  To  buUd  FHA  subsidised 
housing. 

C.  LocaUon:  6434  N.  Randwlck  Road. 

D.  Involvement:  Layco  has  been  sponsor- 


ing FHA  subsidized  housing  in  the  new  sub- 
division known  as  Vinton  Highlands. 
K.  Contact:  Mr.  Oharlas  CarroU  691-3146. 
//.  Frstf  Danmge.  Anoc. 

A.  What  la  It:  A  proflt-maklng  housing 
oocporatlon. 

B.  Objective:  To  build  FHA  subsidised 
housing. 

C.  Location:  308  N.  MacArthur  Highway. 

O.  Invtdvement:  Dansge  is  currently  en- 
gaged in  buUdlng  FHA  subsidised  homes 
throughout  the  city  of  Peoria. 

K.  Contact:  Mr.  Fred  Danage  676-1465. 
///.  Monge  ConttructUm  Company 

A.  What  it  it:  A  proflt-maklng  bousing  cor- 
poration. 

B.  Objective:  To  buUd  FHA  subsidised 
housing. 

C.  Location:  1500  N.  8th  St.,  Pekln,  Illinois. 

D.  Involvement:  Monge  is  currently  en- 
gaged in  buUdlng  FHA  subsidised  homes  in 
the  Timber  Oaks  sub-dlvislon  in  Peoria. 
Illinois. 

E.  Contact:  Monge  Construction  Co.  346- 
3157  (Pekln.  ni.). 

SXTGOBSTIONS   ON  BtrTIMO  A   HOMX 

The  buying  of  a  home  is  probably  the 
single  biggest  investment  that  a  family  wUl 
ever  make. 

Below  are  several  suggestions  that  should 
be  considered  before  buying  a  home. 

Look  at  as  many  houses  within  your  price 
range  as  you  can  before  you  make  your  final 
decision. 

Consider  the  future  growth  of  your  family. 

Consider  re-sale  value. 

Make  sure  that  you  have  legal  counseling 
before  signing  any  papers  of  any  kind. 

Make  sure  that  any  and  aU  questions  that 
you  might  have  are  answered  to  yovur  satis- 
faction. 

NoTS. — ^Any  type  of  home  bu3rlng  counsel- 
ing is  available  at  the  Trl-County  (Peoria) 
Urban  League  or  Upgrade  Corp. 

THOT70RTS  FOS  THE  NEW  ROMSOWNKB 

Budget  your  money  I  Be  sure  that  you  are 
able  to  see  exactly  where  your  money  goes 
every  day. 

Pay  yoiur  bills  on  time !  Be  certain  to  make 
your  mortgage  payment  on  time. 

Avoid  any  late  charges  I  If  an  emergency 
arises  and  you  cannot  make  your  mortgage 
payment  on  time,  call  the  mortgage  com- 
pany and  notify  them. 

Do  not  take  any  credit  cards  I  Keep  all 
bills  to  the  bare  minimum! 

Pay  cash  for  the  majority  of  what  you 
want  I  If  you  cannot  pay  cash — try  not  to 
get  it;  unless  extremely  necessary. 

Even  if  your  credit  is  good  and  you  receive 
your  loan  without  our  financial  credit  as- 
sistance, we  wUl  be  wUllng  to  help  you  by 
counseling  you  In  the  techniques  of  home 
maintenance,  any  social  problems;  or  any 
economic  problems  that  you  might  en- 
counter. 

TIUCS  TO   KNOW 

1.  Appraisal — An  estimation  of  value  of 
property.  This  Is  usually  done  by  an  FHA 
ivpralser. 

2.  Assets— Money  and  securities  one  owns. 

3.  Closing  costs — Those  costs  associated 
with  the  sale  of  property. 

4.  Credit  report— Paper  which  shows  how 
well  you  pay  your  debts. 

6.  Deed — Legal  paper  showing  your  own- 
ership of  property. 

6.  Easement— The  right  which  one  person 
has  on  the  land  of  another  as  outlined  by 
written  agreement. 

7.  Equity— The  value  one  has  in  a  piece 
of  property  over  and  above  the  mortgage. 

8.  Foreclosure — ^Procedure  whereby  the 
property  which  you  are  buying  can  be  sold 
when  you  are  three  (3)  months  behind  in 
your  payment. 

9.  Forfeit — Something  (usually  money) 
one  loses  If  he  falls  to  live  up  to  his  part 
of  an  agreement. 
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10.  Insurance — ^Policy  to  protect  your 
property  in  case  of  loss  by  fire,  etc. 

n.  LiabUitles  pledged  to  pay— Debts  and 
other  obligations  one  has  pledged  to  pay. 

12.  Lien — ^A  legal  document  which  makes 
property  security  for  the  payment  of  debte 
or  discharge  of  an  obUgatlon. 

13.  Mortgage — That  dociunent  which  in- 
dicates your  indebtedness  to  the  mortgage 
company  for  the  balance  you  owe  on  the 
property. 

14.  Note — ^A  signed  written  instrument 
acknowledging  a  debt  and  promising  pay- 
ment. 

15.  Quit  claim  deed — ^Deed  in  which  a 
person  gives  any  and  all  interest  which  he 
may  have  in  a  property  to  another  person. 

16.  Title — ^Legal  ownership  of  property. 

KNOW  TOTTH   HOUSING  BIGHTS 

Racial  discrimination  in  the  sale  or  rental 
of  ALL  bousing  is  now  iUegal  imder  Title 
Vm  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1968.  You  can 
be  helped  if  because  of  your  race,  religion, 
color,  or  national  origin,  any  of  the  foUowlng 
things  happen  to  you: 

Tou  were  denied  the  opportunity  to  buy  or 
rent  a  house  or  apartment. 

Tou  were  told  a  house  or  an  apartment 
wasn't  avaUable  when  it  reaUy  was. 

You  were  offered  different  terms  or  condi- 
tions of  sale  or  rental  than  someone  else. 

You  came  upon  discriminatory  advertising. 

Block  Busting — You  know  of  someone  who 
has  caused  another  person  to  sell  or  rent  by 
teUing  him  that  members  of  a  minority  group 
were  moving  Into  the  area. 

You  encountered  discrimination  In  financ- 
ing housing  by  banks,  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations or  other  businesses. 

If,  in  fact,  you  come  upon  any  of  the  previ- 
ously mentioned  discriminatory  practices, 
you  have  three  (3)  courses  of  action: 

it.  Vou  can  take  your  complaint  directly  to 
court 

You  can  Immediately  file  suit  in  a  Federal 
Court.  You  may  wish  to  consult  an  attorney 
or  a  Legal  Aid  Society. 

The  court  could  stop  the  sale  of  the  house 
or  the  rental  of  an  apartment  to  someone 
else. 

The  court  could  make  it  possible  to  buy 
or  rent  the  housing  you  want. 
B.  Write  the  Federal  Government  for  help 

Send  the  complaint  to  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  (HUD) 

HUD  can: 

Contact  the  violator  and  get  him  to  cease 
hla  discriminatory  practices. 

Refer  your  complaint  to  a  State  or  local 
Human  Relations  Commission. 

C.  Call  the  Federal  Government  for  help 

A  new  unique  feature  being  tried  against 
housing  discrimination  is  the  use  of  Wide 
Area  Telephone  service  (WATS). 

If  a  person  feels  that  he  or  she  has  been 
dlscrlmmated  against  in  housing  because  of 
race,  color,  religion  or  national  origin,  he  or 
she  may  call,  toll  free  (800)  434-8500,  to  reg- 
ister their  complaints. 

All  calls  come  into  a  central  switchboard 
in  Washington.  Complaints  are  taken  over 
the  phone  and  referred  to  the  appropriate 
HUD  Regional  Ofllce  for  immediate  action. 

A  recording  device  is  attached  to  each 
phone  that  enables  the  caller  to  leave  a  mes- 
sage at  night  and  on  weekends. 

The  toU  free  number — (Area  Code  (800) — 
434-8590). 

To  file  complaints  write  to: 

Federal:  Fair  Housing,  C/O  Dept.  of  HUD 
(or  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment), Washington,  D.C.  20410:   or 

Dept.  of  HUD  (or  Department  of  Hoiising 
and  Urban  Develc^ment) ,  C/O  Office  of  the 
Regional  Administrator.  360  N.  Michigan  Ave.. 
Room  1500,  Chicago,  ni.  60601. 

Local:  Fair  Housing  Board,  C/O  Room  308. 
City  HaU.  PeorU,  111.  61605;  or 


Human  Relations  Commission,  C/O  City 
HaU,  PeorU.  ni.  61606. 

You  may  also  contact  the  Trl-Oounty 
(Peoria)  urban  League: 

Mr.  Frank  Campbell — ^Executive  Director. 

Mr.  Michael  S.  Olass— Director  of  Commu- 
nity Servloea.  FHA/HUD  Housing  Represent- 
ative, 844  W.  Smith  St..  Peoria,  m.  61606. 
My  house  is  small — 
No  mansion  for  a  mUIionalre — 
But  there  is  room  for  love 
And  there  is  room  for  friends 
That's  all  I  care 

AUEBICA    3000 

A  St.  Louis  non-profit  Foundation  Is 
proud  to  present  to  the  St.  Louis  community 
and  the  citlsens  a  free  housing  counseling 
service  for  those  persons  interested  In  buy- 
ing or  renting  a  home. 

America  2000,  300  South  Grand — Room 
235,  St.  Louis,  Missouri  63103,  Code  (314) 
289-3411. 

America  3000  offers  a  housmg  counseling 
and  referral  service  to  low  and  moderate  In- 
come persons  or  families  who  want  to  buy  or 
rent  a  home  or  apcutment  in  the  St.  Louis 
City  or  County  area. 

For  your  convenience,  our  housing  coun- 
selors maintain  a  copy  of  the  realtors  home 
guide  .  .  .  which  contains  picture  photo- 
graphs and  a  general  description  of  many  of 
the  homes  for  sale  in  the  St.  Louis  area. 

America  3000's  quaUfied  and  experienced 
housing  counselors  wUl  assist  the  purchaser 
in  determining  whether  a  sales  price  Is  rea- 
sonable ...  on  other  than  FHA  or  VA  in- 
sured properties  where  an  appraisal  is 
required. 

Our  housing  counselors  have  complete 
knowledge  of  the  various  forms  and  proce- 
dures in  purchasing  a  home  <x  renting  an 
apartment. 

Our  able  housing  counselors  will  advise 
you  as  to  the  price  and  size  home  that  we 
feel  you  and  your  famUy  can  best  afford. 

Our  housing  counselors  are  qualified  to 
explain  the  various  responsibilities  of  home 
ownership  (such  as  monthly  payments,  clos- 
ing costs  and  operating  expenses)  .  .  .  and 
wUl  help  you  determine  whether  you  can 
afford  the  home  of  your  choice. 

Upon  request,  America  2000's  housing 
counselors  wUl  make  on-site  visits  of  your 
desired  home  before  your  purchase  with  you 
and  your  sales  agent. 

For  those  of  you  who  may  have  come  upon 
dlfflciUt  times,  are  unable  to  make  mortgage 
payments  and  are  concerned  about  losing 
your  home  .  .  .  America  3000's  housing 
counselors  can  help  you. 

This  is  a  free  community  service. 

America  2000  services  are  complimentary 
to  the  general  public  ...  we  do  not  buy, 
sell,  lease  or  compete  with  the  real  estate 
industry  .  .  .  and  we  receive  no  fees  or  com- 
missions of  any  kind  from  anyone. 

CaU  America  2000,  289-2411. 

Come  to  any  of  the  area  offices: 

CouncU  Plaza  Complex,  300  South  Grand — 
Room  336,  389-2411  (Monday-Thursday- 
Friday). 

Carondelet  Area  CouncU,  7613  South 
Broadway,  638-8200    (Tuesdays  only). 

Tandy  Area  CouncU,  3500  North  Qnanh, 
371-1050  (Wednesdays  only). 

This  service  is  free  to  anyone  who  wants 
to  buy  or  rent  a  home. 


MRS.  BESSIE  KIDD  BEST,  FLAO- 
STAPP,  ARIZ. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  Arizona 
has  contributed  many  outstanding  sons 
and  daughters  to  the  ranks  of  education, 
but  surely  none  can  surpass  the  remark- 
able career  of  Mrs.  Bessie  Kidd  Best,  of 
Flagstaff. 

As  noted  in  the  April  25  edition  of  the 


Arizona  Daily  Sun  of  Flagstaff,  Mrs.  Best 
has  announced  that  she  will  not  seek  re- 
election as  Coconino  County  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  a  post  she  has  held 
for  an  amazing  44  years. 

lliis  Lb  more  than  a  notable  achieve- 
ment; it  is  the  success  story  of  a 
phenomenal  career  of  public  service. 

Mrs.  Best's  long  tenure  in  ofllce  is  not 
only  a  tribute  to  her,  but  also  a  testimo- 
nial to  the  Judgment  of  the  voters  of  Co- 
conino Coimty.  who  expressed  their  fsdth 
and  confidence  in  our  «iucational  system 
by  electing  and  reelecting  her  every  2 
years  since  1928. 

A  kind  and  gentle  lady  with  extraor- 
dinary ability  as  an  administrator, 
Mrs.  Best  quietly  and  without  fanfare 
set  out  long  ago  to  improve  the  quality 
of  education  in  her  county,  and  has 
achieved  this  goal  in  many  ways. 

Through  her  efforts,  nural  school  con- 
solidation has  been  accomplished.  This 
has  provided  for  most  school  districts  a 
broad  tax  base  and  a  more  economical 
educational  system. 

Although  Indian  Reservaticms  occupy 
much  of  Coconino  County,  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  it  is  the  second  largest 
county  in  the  United  States,  encompass- 
ing 18,562  square  miles.  By  comparison, 
this  is  almost  as  large  as  the  States  of 
Maryland  and  Massachusetts  combined. 

Mrs.  Best  is  very  proud  of  the  fine 
reputation  of  the  schools  of  Coconino 
Coimty,  and  was  quoted  in  the  Arizona 
Daily  Sun  as  saying: 

Good  schools  do  not  happen;  people  work- 
ing together  buUd  them. 

A  native  of  Flagstaff  and  the  youngest 
daughter  of  Flagstaff  pioneers  Judge 
Robert  J.  Kidd  and  Eva  Miller  Kldd. 
Mrs.  Best  said  she  plans  to  continue  to 
make  her  home  in  the  city  of  her  birui 
and  has  no  specific  plans  for  retirement 
soon  after  she  concludes  her  present 
term  at  the  end  of  this  year.  Her  son, 
Robert,  and  his  wife,  Katherine.  and 
their  son,  R(*ert.  live  in  Flagstaff  also. 

Mrs.  Best  extended  her  sincere  ap- 
preciation to  her  many  friends  for  their 
confidence  and  continued  support 
through  the  years. 

Mrs.  Best  said: 

It  has  been  a  prlvUege  and  pleasure  to 
serve  Coconino  Coimty  as  county  school 
superintendent. 

Mrs.  Best  obtained  a  2-year  teaching 
certificate  from  Northern  Arizona  Nor- 
mal School — now  Northern  Arizona  Uni- 
versity— In  1922  and  earned  a  bacheloi 
of  arts  degree  from  Arizona  State  Col- 
lege in  1936.  She  earned  a  master  of  arts 
in  education  degree  in  1948  at  the  same 
school. 

Northern  Arizona  University  alumni 
honored  Mrs.  Best  last  fall  with  their 
Distinguished  Citizen  Award. 

Former  Gtovemor  Howard  Pyle  ap- 
pointed Mrs.  Best  to  the  Arizona  State 
Board  of  Education  for  two  terms,  and 
I  had  the  privilege,  when  I  was  Oovemor, 
of  also  appointing  her  for  another  two 
terms. 

Also  at  the  State  level,  she  has  been 
secretary  for  the  Arizona  Association  for 
Supervision  and  Curriculum  Develop- 
ment and  served  on  the  State  advisory 
certification     committee,     coordinating 
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curriculum  committee.  She  has  been 
president  of  the  Arizona  County  Soiool 
Superintendents  Association  and  who's 
Who  of  American  Women  list  her  m  Its 
second  edition.  T 

Mrs.  Best  has  served  on  the  cl  y  of 
Flagstaff  Library  Board  for  23  j  Bars. 
Other  community  services  include  past 
chairman  of  the  American  Legion  Lux- 
iliary  sponsored  program  of  Qlrls'  Btate 
for  8  years,  past  mother  ad\ 
Rainbow  Olrls,  and  past  board  m« 
for  the  Society  for  Crippled  Chllt 

Since  1930  she  has  maintained  pi 
slonal  affiliation  with  the  Amel 
Association  of  School  Admlnlstnitors. 
She  also  is  a  member  of  Arizona  Ed  ica- 
tion  Association,  life  member  of  Natl  mal 
Education  Association,  Delta  Kippa 
Gamma  Sorority,  of  which  she  Is  past 
president  of  Oamma  Chapter,  K  ppa 
Delta  Pi,  and  life  member  of  Paient- 
Teacher  Association. 

She  has  a  life  membership  In  the 
NAU  Aliunnl  Association.  Other  ac  ivl- 
ties  include  American  Legion  Auxllary, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revoh^on, 
American  Association  of  Univi 
Women,  Flagstaff  Woman's  Club, 
of  Eastern  Star,  Flagstaff  Rebeki 
Pjrthlan  Sister.  She  is  a  past  mat 
the  Flagstaff  OES,  past  noble 
the  Flagstaff  Rebekah  Lodge,  an< 
State  officer  of  Pythian  Sister. 


A  GOOD  ALCOHOLISM  PROO: 

Mr.  BOOGS.  Mr.  President,  Uhls 
month  the  oldest  industrial  alcohdlism 
program  in  this  country  celebrat^  its 
30th  anniversary,  and  it  is  my  p  Ivl- 
lege  to  bring  its  accomplishments  tc  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues. 

I  am  speaking  of  the  program  es  ab- 
llshed  by  the  Du  Pont  Co.  medical  c  Ivl- 
sion  in  1942.  It  was  the  pioneering  olan 
in  industry  for  the  recognition  and  oon- 
trol  of  alcoholism  among  workers.   T 

It  Is  a  simple  program,  one  that 
teaches  all  employees  to  recognize  al- 
coholism and  bring  it  into  the  o]ien. 
rather  than  to  "sweep  it  imder  the 
carpet."  It  is  dealt  with  honestly  and  the 
employee  is  given  the  solid  and  d  ear 
offer  to  have  it  treated  both  fairly  i  md 
honorably. 

The  alcoholic  worker  is  given  every  jp- 
porttmlty  to  Uck  his  problem  tmd  h ;  Is 
discharged  only  if  he  Is  unwilling  to 
overcome  it  after  due  consideration  i  knd 
with  medical  assistance.  There  Is  an 
esprit  teamwork  in  Du  Pont  between  an 
imderstanding  and  enlightened  mana  a:e- 
ment;  the  medical  division;  a  wOI- 
trained  psychiatrist;  and  an  AA  wor  cer 
who  is  knowledgeable,  experienced, 
imderstanding,  and  dedicated. 

The  medical  division  attempts  to 
ferret  out  the  cases  and  to  bring  them  to 
the  fore.  They  are  all  given  a  satisf actc  ry 
time  to  rectify  the  situation  after  oric  a- 
tatlon  by  the  doctor;  then  they  hav«  a 
discussion  with  the  adviser  on  alcoh  >1- 
Ism,  or  some  member  of  Alcoholics  Anc  n- 
ymous,  and  often  by  the  psychiatrst 
as  well.  Hie  amount  of  time  given  to 
straighten  out,  and  whether  a  leave  Is 
given,  will  vary  with  the  worker's  a  ;e. 
ytan  of  service,  previous  opportunites 
given,  nearness  to  retirement  age,  coia- 


pllcatlons  cf  the  disease,  whether  these 
complications  are  permanent  or  temjx)- 
rary,  the  employee's  attitude  toward  his 
problem  and  his  sincerity  of  effort. 

In  the  absence  of  medical  complica- 
tions, it  is  rare  that  more  than  4 
weeks  away  from  work  is  necessary,  and 
then  only  for  institutional  treatment. 
More  often,  no  lost  time  from  work  at  all 
is  desirable.  Experience  has  taught  the 
company  that  alcoholics  do  better  with 
surveillance  on  the  Job.  This  is  the  same 
experience  noted  by  military  psychia- 
trists, as  well  as  by  those  experienced  in 
rehabilitation. 

The  medical  division  has  found  that 
close  cooperation  with  the  program  of 
Alcoholics  Anonymous  provides  by  far 
the  best  results.  It  also  has  learned  from 
experience  that,  when  a  psychiatrist 
works  closely  with  this  program,  the  re- 
sults are  further  enhanced.  There  is  a 
full-time  employee — himself  a  "recov- 
ered" alcoholic  and  a  member  of  Alco- 
holics Anonjrmous — who  works  under  the 
guidance  of  the  psychiatrist,  gives  talks 
to  plant  groups  and  assists  in  the  han- 
dling of  these  cases. 

The  Du  Pont  Co.  management  has  been 
most  cooperative,  both  in  the  encourage- 
ment and  institution  of  the  plsm,  as  well 
as  permitting  the  medical  division  to  ex- 
pend the  time  and  effort  needed  in  its 
implementation.  All  levels  of  manage- 
ment, from  the  president  on  down,  have 
been  most  helpful  and  encouraging. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  company 
should  be  commended  for  this  fine  pro- 
gram and  its  many  achievements.  The 
recovery  of  3,000  persons  who  might  oth- 
erwise be  dropouts  from  society  is,  in  it- 
self, a  great  accomplishment. 

Special  mention  should  be  made  here 
of  Dr.  C.  Anthony  A'Alonzo,  the  Du 
Pont  Co.  corporate  medical  director, 
and  of  Mr.  Frank  Lawlor,  who  has  worked 
tirelessly  to  make  the  program  effective. 


HARRY  A.  BECKER 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Orangeburg.  S.C.  Times  and  Democrat 
featuring  Mr.  Harry  A.  Becker.  Mr. 
Becker  is  a  man  of  the  highest  integrity, 
who  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and 
respected  members  of  his  community. 

A  self-made  man,  Mr.  Becker  was  bom 
in  Baltimore,  and  received  his  early  edu- 
cation there.  He  later  moved  to  South 
Carolina  with  Ills  parents  and  while  still 
very  young  started  his  business  career  by 
working  in  a  general  merchandise  store. 
His  experience  there  enabled  him  later  to 
foimd  a  very  successfiil  clothing  business. 

Investing  profits  of  his  clothing  busi- 
ness in  the  construction  of  prefabricated 
"sheU"  homes,  Mr.  Becker  was  the  epit- 
ome of  a  successful  businessman — ^until 
the  "shell"  home  market  coaapsed  in 
1963,  plunging  Mr.  Becker  a  half  million 
dollars  in  debt. 

A  man  of  the  highest  Integrity,  lifr. 
Becker  ignored  the  advice  of  friends  to 
declare  bankruptcy,  and  proceeded  to  re- 
cover his  business  and  pay  off  all  debts. 
Today  Mr.  Becker  has  repayed  his  losses 
and  has  established  a  reputation  of  good 
credit  unequaled  In  his  community. 


Mr.  Becker  is  deeply  Involved  In  the 
social  and  civic  life  of  his  city.  His  great 
efforts  and  devotion  to  his  fellow  citlans 
have  made  him  an  example  of  personal 
success  which  few  can  equal. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled  "People 
Worth  Knowing"  which  appeared  in  the 
Orangeburg.  S.C,  Times  and  Democrat 
on  August  29,  1971,  be  printed  in  the 
Rscoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbc- 
ORo,  as  follows: 

A  Mam  or  iNTxcBrrr:  Om  Half  a  Muxxon 

IN    DkBTS    AMD    LOBSKS — BUT    BB    BODMCBU 

Back 

(By  Fnmk  K.  Myers) 
If  an  author  sat  down  to  wrlt«  a  biography 
and  used  as  blB  subject  a  man  who.  In  the 
prime  of  hlB  life,  had  lost  a  hair-a-mlUloii 
doIIarB  of  hia  own  earnings  and  had  det>ts 
amounting  to  several  hundreds  at  thousands 
of  doUaiB  more — ^then  In  the  scope  of  only  a 
few  years  recovered  and  paid  off  almost  all 
of  his  obligations  and  hopes  to  be  In  the 
clear  In  the  Immediate  future,  one  would  say 
he  had  a  pretty  good  ttory. 

Strange  as  It  may  seem,  that  has  happened 
to  an  Orangeburg  man — and  he  does  not  re- 
gard It  as  an  Interesting  story.  To  him,  his 
business  recovery  and  the  repayment  of  his 
Just  debts  would  hapjien  to  any  man  of  In- 
tegrity— but  he  is  a  nuui  of  Integrity. 

As  the  saying  goes,  something  good  comes 
out  of  everything,  and  It  took  his  financial 
collapse  in  1963  to  prove,  but  not  to  himself, 
that  he  was  a  man  of  Integrity.  Today,  his 
business  is  welcomed  at  any  of  Orangeburg's 
banks.  The  company  which  supplies  him  with 
buUdlng  materials,  although  traditionally 
doing  business  on  a  cash  on  deUvery  basis, 
has  extended  to  him  a  $300,000  line  of  credit 
he  can  use  as  he  wishes.  At  least  one  out- 
standing and  wealthy  Orangeburger  has  such 
faith  in  him  that  he  considers  his  handshake 
as  binding  as  any  promissory  note. 

On  the  walU  of  his  office  at  165  Wall,  N.B., 
there  are  many  plaques,  photographs  of  very 
Important  persons,  some  of  whom  he  knows 
or  has  known  personally  and  all  of  whom  he 
admires.  Two  of  thoae  plaques,  however,  teU 
the  story  of  the  last  two  years  of  his  life. 
Both  were  presented  him  by  Natlcoal 
Homes.  Each  attest  to  his  membership  in 
National  Homes'  lliUlon  Dollar  Club.  One 
Issued  In  1070  attests  to  the  sale  of  91.4 
mlUlon  in  homes  in  1B68.  the  other  to  the 
sale  of  Sl.0  mimon  In  hcMnea  in  1970. 

Harry  Arthur  Becker,  In  whose  name  the 
plaques  are  made,  became  a  builder  late  In 
life.  UntU  1966,  m  fact,  he  had  always  been 
engaged  in  the  general  merchandise  business. 
He  was  botn  In  Baltimore,  lid.,  a  son  ot  the 
Uto  Orkie  and  Fanny  Becker,  but  moved  to 
KUoree  while  he  was  in  knee  britches.  He  re- 
calls that  the  flnt  person  he  met  In  Klloree 
was  the  late  Pre*  Hungerplller,  then  cashier 
and  later  president  of  the  Bank  of  KUoree. 
He  bad  completed  his  early  education  m 
Baltimore  schools  and  sooa  after  his  arrival 
In  South  CaroUna  became  employed  by  I. 
Berger,  at  that  time  XUoree's  general  mer- 
chandise mart. 

Later,  when  he  matrlad  the  former  IClas 
Sadie  Bemstem  of  SummervlUe  and  Orange- 
burg, he  moved  to  Orangebtirg  and  they, 
together,  opened  a  general  msrchandlM  store 
m  the  building  on  Bast  BuaaeU  St.  now  oc- 
cupied by  the  Garden  City  BpoiU  Shop.  Hiey 
remained  there  about  10  yean. 

"Tlian  X  began  thinking."  Bairy  Becker  told 
Ths  TImaa  and  Democrat.  "Oraagebuig  bad 
no  <iuall^  ladlas'  raady-to-waar  ttoc*  at  tbe 
time.  People  were  going  to  OOInmMa  to  gbap. 
So  we  daelded  to  open  such  a  atore.  It  was  ta 
the  property  now  oooupled  by  Friedman's 
Jewelen: 
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"X  mad*  the  right  oonnsfttUms  m  New 
York  City  and  we  mtroduoed  several  of  the 
b«rt  qui^ty  lines  of  women's  61othlng  that 
we  oould  flad.  And  we  had  a  one-iWlM  poUey, 
too." 

Backer^,  as  the  store  was  known,  pros- 
pered for  about  M  years.  Iben  Harry  Beckar 
sou^t  a  tiiasge.  Hto  had  always  liked  the 
building  ooDstruotlon  bualneas  and  at  the 
time  ths  "•beH-type"  home,  m  which  tha 
buyer  purchsaes  merely  a  "stripped"  build- 
ing and  pnta  on  tba  finishing  tooolMs  hlm- 
■elX.  was  selUng  Ilka  die  provaiblal  hot-oakas. 

After  a  period  at  outstanding  suooan,  the 
bottom  feU  out  of  ttie  market  an  over  tlM 
ooontiy.  Tbe  buslneases  m  wlil^  HSny 
Beoksr  held  mterasts  suffered  wtian  banks 
withheld  credit  on  a  nationwide  basU.  Oth- 
ers in  the  buslnsBs  found  themselves  m  the 
same  fix.  The  half-a-mlllkm  dottara  he  had 
made,  plus  those  thousands  of  other  dollars 
he  had  borrowed,  were  gone. 

To  a  lesser  man.  that  would  have  bean 
tbe  end.  But  not  to  Harry  Becker.  Despite 
the  advice  of  attorneys  and  the  pleaa  of 
friends — and  even  relatives — ^to  go  mto  bank- 
ruptcy. Harry  Becker  declined  to  even  enter- 
tam  Uie  thought. 

"Tou  go  mto  bankruptcy  and  you  wont 
have  anything — but  you  wont  owe  anything, 
they  told  me,"  he  said.  "If  you  dont  go  mto 
bankruptcy,  you  wont  have  anything  but 
you'll  still  owe  all  that  money.  Tou'U  be  m 
debt  when  you  die." 

Harry  Becker  never  lost  faMh  m  mmself. 
Harry  Becker's  friends  never  lost  faith  m 
him.  Instead  of  yielding  to  despondency, 
he  began  the  sometimes  slow  climb  back  to 
success. 

"I'd  send  someone  I  owed  950  or  t75  when 
I  got  it,  and  even  more  when  I  oould,"  he 
said.  "One  of  tbe  banks  threatened  to  sue 
me  over  a  $26,000  note.  I  told  them  that  if 
they  left  me  alone  they'd  get  their  money 
back  much  faster  than  If  they  tied  my 
hands  with  a  lawsuit.  They've  gotten  it 
back  and  I  have  good  credit  with  that  bank." 

Harry  Becker's  faith  In  himself  may  stem 
from  his  faith  In  the  church — ^not  Just  the 
Jewish  diurch  but  any  ohiuoh. 

'"Iliere  Is  not  a  single  chundi  in  Orange- 
burg to  which  I  havent  contributed  some- 
thing." he  said.  'Sometimes  It  is  for  a  spe- 
cial project,  sometimes  the  amount  I  give 
Is  unrestricted  as  to  \ise. 

"I  remember  one  year  I  returned  from 
home  fnxn  a  vacation  m  Florida  and  was 
told  that  members  of  the  Jewish  community 
wanted  to  buUd  a  synagogue,  or  temple,  but 
didn't  have  enough  money.  I  told  them  I 
would  make  the  largest  donation  of  anyone 
If  they  could  raise  the  rest.  We're  not  a 
wealthy  community,  but  we're  a  fme  com- 
munity. It  would  surprise  the  people  of 
Orangeburg  how  much  the  non-Jewish  oom- 
mumty  contributed  to  the  temple.  Peoples  of 
aU  religions  were  more  than  generous  and 
mailed  in  checks— even  without  solicitation." 

And  Harry  Becker  beUevea  that  a  man's  re- 
ligion Is  strictly  a  personal  thing. 

"I  don't  care  what  church  a  man  attends," 
he  said.  "I  only  worry  about  and  distrust  a 
man  who  says  he  doesn't  beUeve  m  any 
church,  in  anything." 

And  Harry  Becker  is  a  humble  man.  He  has 
not  forgotten  those  financial  tnstttutiona, 
business  firms  and,  particularly,  real  friends 
who  stood  behind  him  during  his  most  trymg 
adversities  and  who.  he  aaya,  ara  directly  r»- 
q>onslble  for  his  comsbsck. 

"I  shall  always  remember  and  appreciate 
their  help.  Without  them  I  would  have  been 
lost,"  he  said. 

He  U  also  a  compaaslonate  man.  He  Is  the 
founder  of  a  needy  family  fund  at  Christmas 
time.  With  the  aid  o<  the  PoUce  and  Fire 
Departments,  his  fund  has  been  able  to  dis- 
tribute about  300  baskets  of  food  to  needy 
f amlllss  of  the  area  each  Christmas  season. 

Describing  himself  as  a  "bankar,  devalop*. 
financier.  buUdsr  and  altruist,"  Hairy  T 


IS  proildeiit  of  King  Builders  Inc  Ksy  Bulld- 
an  Inc.,  the  Capital  Ifortgaga  Oo.,  and 
Becker  Bntniirlaas. 

In  the  building  proCsislon,  he  Is  a  mfmbw 
of  the  advisory  board  of  the  National  Homaa 
Corp.  at  Lafayette,  Inc.:  the  leader  m  the 
two  Oarollnas  m  the  National  Hnnae  at  Vir- 
ginia MUllon  Dollar  Club,  and  the  wkmer  of 
tba  Ifaater  BuUdars  Award  for  being  tha 
leader  m  Oommunlty  Progress  and  Develop- 
ment m  One  Funily  Units. 

He  Is  one  of  the  founders  of  Orangeburg's 
First  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Sasoclatton 
and  la  a  vice  presldeot  and  member  of  the 
board  of  dlraeton. 

A  member  of  Temple  Slnal  of  Orangeburg, 
he  Is  also  a  mwnhw  of  Brith  Shdom  Beth 
Israel  Congregation  of  Obaiisstaii. 

In  the  aodal  and  dvU  Ufa  of  the  dAy,  Harry 
Baekar  la  a  Ufa  mHnber  of  the  Orangeburg 
KIka  Lodge  and  a  member  of  taie  Country 
Club  of  Orangeburg.  He  is  a  f<mner  treasurer 
of  the  Oreater  Orangeburg  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  a  former  member  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  Oruigeburg  Beglonal 
Hospital. 

His  bobbles:  "helping  ohazltahle  oauaes 
and  those  less  fortunate  than  I  am.  but  not 
limiting  my  aid  to  religions  or  ocdor." 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  BEAIX  BE- 
FORE MARYLAND  ASSOCIA'HON 
OF  JUNIOR  COLLEGES 

Mr.  BEAT.Ii.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
21. 1  had  the  pleasure  of  addressing  the 
Maryland  Association  of  Junior  Col- 
leges. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  address  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoko. 
as  follows: 

X  appreciate  this  appartajoitf  to  be  with 
my  many  oommunlty  coUege  friends  this 
evening  and  I  woiUd  like  to  talk  with  you 
about  "The  Oommmilty  OOUege  and  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1971 — Paitnera  m 
Puzauit  of  a  Great  National  Ooal". 

The  range  and  nature  of  education  m  a 
given  nation  or  society  results  from  many 
factors  Including  its  history  its  basic  phU> 
osc^hy  and  Its  commitment.  Fortunately  for 
us.  ttom  our  Founding  Fathers  to  the  pres- 
ent, this  Nation  has  had  a  commitment  to 
education. 

It  was  Thomas  Jefferson  who  first  began 
to  make  the  case  for  universal  education. 
Mr.  Jefferson  felt  education  would  provide  a 
"oommTinlty  of  honest,  useful,  and  enlight- 
ened cltlaens,  understanding  their  own 
rights,  and  firm  in  their  perpetuation".  The 
pronouncements  of  other  Foimdlng  Fathers, 
such  as  Franklin,  Washington,  and  John 
Adams,  also  evidenced  a  commitment  to 
and  a  realization  of  the  importance  of  edu- 
cation. 

This  outlook  was  written  mto  law  \n  the 
clarion  caU  for  educaticm  written  m  the 
Northwest  Ordnance  which  says:  "Religion, 
morality,  and  knowledge  being  essential  to 
good  government  and  the  happmess  of  man- 
kind, schools  and  education.  shaU  forever  be 
encouraged". 

But  even  Thomas  Jefferson's  view  of  "iml- 
veraal  education"  did  not  mclude  "universal 
higher  education".  In  his  notes  on  Vlrgmia 
written  m  1783,  he  writes  only  of  the  selec- 
tion of  the  "youth  of  geniiis"  or  what  he 
refers  to  as  the  "aristocracy  of  InteUigence", 
JeffaiBonli  vUkn  than  dearly  did  not  m- 
dude  the  community  college  concept. 

Most.  U  not  an  of  his  eantaBaparadHk 
would  have  had  similar  dlfflcultlea  with  this 
concept.  This  limited  vision,  although  most 
enlightened  at  that  time,  contmued  throuf^ 
the  18th  and  19th  centuries.  It  waa  not  untU 
the  early  30th  century  that  this  nation's 


sights  were  lifted  and  then  no  higher  than 
an  dementary  education  for  aU  CbUdren. 

FlnaUy  by  the  middle  of  this  century  we 
had  embraced  secondary  education  for  all 
dUldren. 

The  history  of  our  nation  shows  successive 
steps  and  advances  toward  education  for  all 
that  far  exceeds  that  of  any  nation  m  the 
history  of  mankind.  We  are  and  should  be, 
proud  of  that  record.  For  it  is  a  record  that 
reveals  ever  Increasing  numbers  and  percent- 
ages of  our  youth  in  schools  and  coUeges. 

For  example,  by  1900,  11%  of  the  eligible 
youths  were  m  high  school;  today,  the  per- 
centage approaches  96%. 

In  1900,  only  4%  of  our  ooUege  age  youth 
attended  odlege.  Today,  the  figure  exceeds 
60%.  With  educators  like  you  m  the  audience 
at  work,  I  am  convinced  that  thia  wm  con- 
tinue m  the  future. 

In  fact,  one  authca-  suggests  that  if  the 
trend  contmues,  we  may  anticipate  a  90% 
enrollment  of  college-age  youth  in  our  m- 
stltutlona  of  higher  learning  during  the  first 
decade  of  the  next  century. 

As  you  know,  community  coUeges  are 
aware  of  and  are  experiencing  the  implica- 
Uona  of  such  developments  and  projectlona. 

It  has  ^Mlled  a  noUble  characteristic  of 
Jimlor  coUeges  today,  and  for  the  foreseeable 
future.  I  am  referring,  of  course,  to  the  ex- 
plosive growth  of  oommunlty  colleges  both 
natlonaUy  and  here  in  Maryland.  Tou  will 
recaU  that  m  1900  I  said  only  4%  of  our  col- 
lege age  youth  were  m  coUeges.  It  is  mterest- 
Ing  to  observe  that  at  the  same  time  there 
was  only  8  Jimlor  coUeges  m  tbe  umted 
Statea  with  a  grand  enroUment  of  100  stu- 
dents. By  1971,  1100  private  and  public  Jun- 
ior colleges  enroUlng  2.5  mlUlon  students 
were  part  of  oxa  national  and  education 
landscape.  In  the  last  decade  alone,  the  num- 
ber of  Junior  odieges  doubled  whUe  a  800% 
Increase  in  enroUment  took  place.  In  recent 
years  community  cdleges  natlonaUy  have 
been  growing  by  one  a  week. 

The  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Edu- 
cation has  advanced  a  national  goal  of  es- 
tablishing community  colleges  within  com- 
muting distance  of  all  persons  by  1980,  with 
the  exception  of  some  sparsely  settled  aT«as. 
To  reach  this  goal,  the  Commission  estimated 
that  between  230  and  280  new  colleges  wotUd 
be  required. 

Maryland's  experience  has  been  similar  to 
that  of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  The  number 
of  community  coUeges  m  omi  State  m  the 
past  six  years  have  increased  by  over  46% 
and  the  enrollment  at  the  institutions  has 
tr^led.  Fortunately,  we  in  Maryland  are  far 
ahead  of  most  of  the  nation  toward  meeting 
the  goal  of  making  geographical  access  to 
oommunlty  coUeges  for  aU  Marylanders. 

47,671  credit  seeing  students  were  enrolled 
m  Maryland's  16  community  coUeges  m 
1971.  This  represented  a  13.2%  increase  over 
the  previous  year.  The  State's  projections 
Indicate  that  by  1976  the  enrollment  in  the 
community  coUeges  will  be  over  82,000  and 
by  1981,  the  projected  size  wlU  surpass  100,- 
000,  a  figure  which  wUl  represent  60%  of 
the  projected  first  two  year  under-class  en- 
rollment m  higher  education  m  Maryland. 

Current  surveys  in.  Maryland  indicate  that 
93.3%  of  Maryland's  residents  live  In  coun- 
tlea  served  by  community  coUeges.  Thus,  the 
Carnegie  Commission's  goals  for  tomorrow 
Is  becoming  a  reaUty  m  Maryland  today. 
Only  6.7%  of  the  State's  p<q>ulation  live  m 
counties  not  presently  served  by  community 
cdleges.  However.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
8.434  Maryland  citizens  would  enroU  ln~a 
community  college  If  it  were  accessible.  Mem- 
ben  of  this  audience,  I  am  siue,  are  aware 
of  the  fSct  that  It  has  been  found  that  more 
than  half  of  all  high  schod  graduates  mtend 
to  go  to  college  If  there  Is  a  public  Jmiior 
coUege  m  the  community,  where  as  one- 
third  or  lass  do  so  U  than  Is  not  sooh  an  m- 
sUtutlan  nsar  by. 
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Tbo  community  college  moyement 
logical  extension  at  educational  opport^nl- 
tlea  In  this  country.  They  are  unique 
stltutlons  built  In  response  to  community 
and  citizen  needs.  They  are  locally  controHed 
and  operated.  They  are  a  part  and  vital  I  to 
the  community  and  the  community  Is  a  part 
and  vital  to  the  college. 

The  community  college  has  not  been  with- 
out Its  critics.  Recently,  I  read  an  artu  le 
criticizing  the  community  colleges  as  offer- 
ing unequal  educational  opportunity.  ]  iy 
this  I  guess  It  Is  meant  that  the  Harva  d 
education  la  not  offered  at  community  cd- 
leges. 

But,  the  community  colleges  are  not  ai  td 
should  not  be  watered-down  versions  of  fo  ve 
year  colleges.  Community  colleges  should  se  tk 
excellence.  This  Is  just  as  Important  In  o  la 
type  of  Institution  as  It  la  In  another.  \a 
John  Gardner,  former  Secretary  of  the  E  B- 
partment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfa  re 
pointed  out  "As  things  no^  stand  the  wo  tl 
excellence  Is  all  too  often  reserved  for  t:  te 
dozen  Institutions  which  stand  at  the  ve^ 
zenith  of  higher  education,  In  terms  of  fa:- 
ulty  distinction,  selectivity  of  students,  ai  id 
the  difficulty  of  curriculum.  In  these  tern  s, 
It  Is  simply  Impossible  to  speak  of  ]uni  >r 
colleges,  for  example,  as  excellent.  Yet,  went  I- 
ble  men  can  easily  conceive  of  excellen ;« 
In  a  Junior  college. 

"The  tradltlonlst  might  say  'of  cour8< '; 
let  Princeton  create  a  junior  college  and  oi  e 
would  have  an  Institution  of  unquestlonab  e 
excellence".  That  may  be  correct,  but  t 
leads  us  down  precisely  the  wrong  path,  t 
Princeton  Junior  College  were  excellent  1  a 
the  sense  that  Princeton  University  Is  ei  - 
cellent.  It  might  not  be  excellent  In  the  moi  t 
Important  way  that  a  community  college  ca  i 
be  excellent.  It  would  simply  be  a  truncate  1 
version  of  Princeton.  A  comparably  meai- 
ingless  result  would  be  achieved  If  Oenen  1 
Motors  tried  to  add  to  Its  line  of  low  price  1 
oars  by  marketing  the  front  end  of  a  cadllla :. 
We  shall  have  to  be  more  flexible  than  th[  t 
In  our  concept  of  excellence.  We  must  dt  - 
velop  a  point  of  view  that  permits  each  kin  1 
of  Institution  to  achieve  excellence  In  tem  s 
of  Its  own  objectives.  The  community  co:  - 
lege  then  should  continue  to  pursue  exce;  - 
lence  but  It  should  be  excellence  In  Its  ow  > 
objectives. 

The  community  college  has  and  must  con  - 
tlnue  Itfl  unequaled  and  critical  role  in  th  i 
provision  of  universal  access.  Briefly,  [ 
would  like  to  discuss  with  you  some  of  th ) 
community  college's  roles  and  In  some  case  i 
comment  on  them. 

Community  colleges  will  continue  to  bav  i 
the  major  reeponslblUty  for  preparing  stu  ■ 
dents  at  upper  division  work  at  unlversltle  i 
and  colleges.  Course  offerings  should  be  co 
ordlnated  with  the  University  so  that  the; 
will  be  fully  transferable  with  as  little  loei  i 
of  credit  as  possible  to  the  student.  I  ap 
pUud  our  State's  efforts  to  improve  the  artlc 
ulatlon  process.  I  recently  examined  a  cata 
log   for   Montgomery  Junior   College   and 
must  say  that  I  was  very  Impressed  wltl 
the    course    offerings.     I    was    partlc^larl; 
pleased  with  the  examples  of  ooordlnatloi, 
and   Imagination   that   I   believe  are  essen 
tlal  for  higher  education  In  the  country. 

If  I  read  the  catalog  correctly,  a  studen 
desiring    to   enter    business    administration 
could  spend  two  years  at  Montgomery  Junlo 
College.  Thereafter,  the  student  could  trans 
fer  to  the  University  of  Maryland  at  CoUeg  i 
Park  and  spend  another  year  there  as  par ; 
of  his  business  administration  program.  Thi  i 
student  then  could  enter  the  Maryland  Unl 
verslty  Law  School  at  Baltimore  and  woul< 
be  given  his  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  U 
Business  Administration  after  he  complete* 
his  Initial  year  of  law  school,  which  woulc 
represent  hla  fourth  year  of  business  school 
The  student  then,  of  course,  would  contlnu* 
untU  he  received  his  law  degree. 


Thus,  three  separate  campuses  have  been 
combined  to  make  It  possible  for  students 
to  secure  his  business  and  law  degrees  In 
one  year  less  time.  This  is  the  kind  of  co- 
operation and  Imagination  needed  In  educa- 
tion In  the  country.  I  urge  all  In  the  audience 
today  to  continue  to  pursue  similar  arrange- 
ments. 

The  conmiunlty  colleges  have  a  Doajor  re- 
sponsibility In  technical  and  vocatlcmal  edu- 
cation. This  Is  an  area  that  has  been  ne- 
glected In  much  of  the  Nation.  Somehow, 
American  education  and  educators  from  the 
elementary  to  the  college  level  must  quit 
peddling  or  Implying  the  nonsense  that  an 
academic  college  education  is  the  only  pass- 
port to  success.  This  is  patent  nonsense.  I 
believe  that  Maryland  Is  facing  up  to  this 
iaaue.  It  Is  my  understanding  that  vocational 
students  now  make  up  30%  of  Maryland  com- 
munity college  students,  and  within  S  years 
this  percentage  Is  expected  to  reach  60%. 

However,  there  Is  some  cause  for  alarm.  The 
just  completed  "Project  Focus"  a  study  done 
by  the  American  Aaooclatlon  of  Junior  Col- 
leges Indicated  "career  education  within  the 
commiinlty  allege  setting  U  experiencing 
difficulty"  .  .  .  and  that  much  of  the  Uberal 
arts  faculty  sees  "little  value  in  providing  the 
career  training  option  to  students".  This  at- 
titude makes  no  sense.  The  trend  In  Mary- 
land, as  well  as  my  personal  discussion  with 
the  community  college  Presidents  and  fac- 
ulty, makes  me  believe  this  attitude  Is  not 
prevalant  In  our  State.  John  Gardner  gave  an 
analogy  which  I  believe  states  the  case  qiUte 
well. 

"There  may  be  excellent  plumbers  and  In- 
competent plumbers,  excellent  phlloaopbers 
and  Incompetent  phUoeophers,  an  exotflent 
plumber  Is  Infinitely  more  admirable  than 
an  Incompetent  philosopher.  The  society 
which  scorns  excellence  In  plumbing  be- 
cause plumbing  la  a  bumble  activity  and 
tolerates  shoddlness  in  philosophy  because 
It  la  an  exalted  activity,  will  have  neither 
good  plumbing  nor  good  philosophy.  Neither 
its  pipes  nor  its  theories  will  hold  water." 
Conununlty  colleges  should  continue  to  be 
opea-door  Institutions.  This  concept  Is  con- 
sistent with  the  Idea  of  educating  our  citi- 
zens to  the  fullest  potential,  gives  late 
bloomers  a  second  chance,  and  allows  the 
retraining  of  adulta  for  jobs  created  In  an  age 
of  automation. 

Junior  colleges  m\i«t  continue  to  be  a  com- 
munity college  In  aU  that  name  Implies.  The 
community  Junior  college  must  attempt  to 
meet  the  special  requirements  and  concerns 
of  the  community  and  this  Is  one  of  the  real 
Important  developments  In  the  Junior  college 
movement.  College  classes  during  evening 
hours,  cooperative  programs  with  mdustry, 
speclAl  prognuna  for  low-Income  groups,  and 
special  non-credit  courses  appealing  to  avo- 
cation or  cultural  interests  are  a  few  of  the 
examples  of  good  conununlty  involvement. 
I  am  pleased  to  note  that  Maryland  Is  one 
of  the  few  States  providing  State  support 
for  community  service  programs  of  a  non- 
credit  nature. 

I  have  two  comments  in  this  area.  Modem 
communications  and  technology  are  going 
to  bring  revolutionary  changes  In  communi- 
ties and  colleges  In  the  future. 

Some  have  predicted  the  demise  of  educa- 
tion as  we  know  it  today.  While  this  seems 
far  out,  the  possibility  of  communications 
are  indeed  staggering.  Take  cable  TV  and  lU 
implications.  It  wUl  now  be  possible  to  beam 
community  college  courses  into  bonwa 
throughout  the  community. 

As  far  as  the  political  process  is  concerned, 
cable  TV  may  usher  In  the  citizens  partici- 
pation unlike  anything  that  the  Nation  has 
experienced  since  the  New  England  Town 
meetings.  Cable  television  will  permit  a  great 
opportunity  for  Imaginative  local  TV  pro- 
grams and  I  believe  that  the  community  col- 
leges in  many  areas  will  be  looked  to  for  a 
major  role  in  this  regard.  Secondly.  I  would 


like  to  see  funds  available  for  community 
ooUeges  to  enable  them  to  focus  on  com- 
munity problems  such  as  unemployment, 
transportaitlon,  heoJth,  drug  atniae,  pc^u- 
tlon,  and  housing,  to  mention  a  few.  The 
American  AasociaUon  Junior  Colleges  Project 
FocUB  to  which  I  previously  referred,  recom- 
mended suofa  an  effort  and  In  fact  envisioned 
the  estabUahment  by  1980  In  community  col- 
leges a  vaclety  of  quasi-permanent  Inatltu- 
tloos  focusing  on  community  problems. 

President  Nixon  In  submitting  his  educa- 
tion message  and  propoeaU  to  the  Oongrees 
made  an  bist<»ical  pledge  when  be  said:  "No 
qualified  student  who  want  to  go  to  o<Mlege 
should  be  barred  for  lack  of  money.  Th»t  has 
long  been  a  great  American  goal:  I  propose 
that  we  achieve  it  now". 

Since  then,  the  Congress  has  been  working 
on  legislation  that  will  become,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, another  legislative  milestone.  When 
the  Higher  Education  bUl  passed  the  Sen- 
ate, I  said  in  a  floor  speech,  "This  measure 
is  both  massive  and  monumental.  It  is  not 
only  for  the  moment  but  for  the  future." 
As  you  know,  this  legislation  is  now  in  the 
Conference  Committee  which  has  the  dif- 
ficult Job  of  reconciling  the  differences  be- 
tween the  bills  as  passed  by  the  House  and 
the  Senate.  The  Higher  Education  bill,  in 
reaching  this  stage  of  its  legislative  journey, 
had  added  to  it  a  1.5  biUlon  dollar  two-year 
aid  to  school  districts  to  help  them  deseg- 
regate. School  anti-busing  amendments 
were  also  added  to  both  House  and  Senate 
bills  and  this  issue  wlU  probably  be  the 
last  item  resolved  by  the  Conference  Com- 
mittee. To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  complex- 
ities and  the  size  of  the  task  facing  the 
Conference  Committee,  on  which  I  serve,  the 
Senate  bill  was  over  750  pages  in  length  and 
there  are  over  250  substantive  issues  that 
WlU  have  to  be  resolved  by  the  Conference 
Committee  before  final  House  and  Senate 
passage. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  with  you  some  of 
the  major  Issues  In  the  Higher  Education 
legislation  and,  where  possible,  the  decisions 
reached  by  the  Conference  Committee  thus 
far. 

Student  aid  is  one  of  the  major  issues 
facing  the  Conference.  Both  tbe  Senate  and 
House  bills  would  continue  the  present  Na- 
tional Defense  Student  Loans  and  the  Edu- 
cational Opportunity  Grants.  But  the  Sen- 
ate bUl  In  keeping  with  tbe  President's  com- 
mitment that  no  students  should  be  barred 
from  attending  college  for  lack  of  financial 
resources  envisions  a  vast  increase  In  the 
direct  Federal  grant  assistance,  and  would 
authorize  a  new  program  called  "basic  op- 
portunity grants". 

Under  this  program  a  student  would  be 
eligible  for  a  grant  of  up  to  $1,400  less  that 
amount  that  the  student's  family  could 
reasonably  be  expected  to  contribute  to  the 
education  of  the  student.  Family  contribu- 
tion would  be  considered  such  as  items  as 
family  income,  tbe  number  of  dependents. 
Including  the  number  of  dependents  in  col- 
lege, famUy  and  student  assets  and  any  un- 
usual expenses,  such  as  medical  bills.  Sucb 
a  basic  grant  could  not  exceed  60%  of  the 
cost  such  as  tuition,  fees,  rooms  and  board 
and  books  and  other  expenses  deemed  by  the 
Commissioner  to  be  related  to  attending 
school,  of  attending  the  institute. 

In  general,  no  grant  will  be  made  of  less 
than  $300  although  the  Committee  adopted 
an  amendment  offered  by  me  to  allow  grants 
for  less  than  $200  under  exceptional  cases 
where  It  was  necessary  in  order  for  a  student 
to  attend  higher  education. 

The  House  bill  extends  the  present  student 
aid  program  generally  with  some  improve- 
ments. Tbe  Conference  Committee  tenta- 
tively agreed  on  the  Senate  position  with 
respect  to  student  aid.  Testimony  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress  Indicating  that  young 
men  and  women  from  families  in  the  bot- 
tom quarter  of  the  nation  economically,  are 
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three  times  leas  likely  to  be  in  college  than 
those  in  tbe  top  quarter.  Tlie  Senate  student 
sld  provisions  are  dealgned  to  provide  eco- 
nomically equal  access  to  higher  education. 
Coupled  with  the  geographical  access  that 
community  ooUeges  are  jMoviding,  these  new 
student  assistance  grants  will  greatly  ex- 
pand educational  opportunities  in  tbe  Na- 
tion. 

The  second  key  Issue  before  the  Confer- 
ence is  institutional  aid.  Both  tbe  House 
and  the  Senate  bills  provide  for  the  first 
time  direct  Federal  grant  to  tbe  Nation's 
colleges  and  universities  to  use  as  they  see 
fit. 

Tbe  House  and  Senate  versions  vary  con- 
siderably. The  Senate  formula  would  dis- 
tribute institutional  aid  according  to  tbe 
number  of  students  receiving  the  basic  fed- 
eral grants  and  tbe  number  of  veterans.  On 
the  other  band,  tbe  House  formula  aUocatea 
one-third  of  its  Institutional  aid  according 
to  the  amount  of  educational  opportunity 
aid  received  by  students  at  tbe  various  In- 
stitutions and  two-thirds  according  to  total 
enrollment.  Both  tbe  House  and  Senate 
formula  are  weighed  so  that  smaller  col- 
leges get  more  per  student  than  the  largest 
universities. 

Under  the  Senate  provision,  community 
ccdleges  In  tbe  country  and  Maryland  would 
receive  two  times  as  much  funds  as  under 
the  House  version.  For  example,  for  each  $100 
million  appropriated,  the  Senate  bill  would 
provide  $33.6  million  to  community  oollegw 
whereas  tbe  House  would  provide  $16.6  mil- 
lion. Maryland  conmiunlty  colleges  would 
receive  $393,613  under  the  House  formula, 
and  $6T7,560  under  the  Senate  version. 

To  date,  no  decision  on  institutional  aid 
has  been  reached  by  tbe  conference  com- 
mittee. It  is  likely  that  the  final  version  wlU 
be  an  amalgam  of  the  two,  although  it  is 
likely  that  tbe  final  product  will  be  eloeer  to 
tbe  Senate  poeition.  There  has  been  some 
concern  voiced  with  respect  to  tbe  constitu- 
tionality of  both  bills  institutional  aid  pro- 
visions since  assistance  is  provided  to  church- 
related  schools.  Tbe  Senate  believes  its  ver- 
sion, because  it  addresses  a  speclflo  national 
purpose,  namely,  promoting  equal  educa- 
tional opportunities.  Is  more  likely  to  stand  a 
constitutional  test. 

There  are  also  Important  items  in  tbe  con- 
ference dealing  with  expanded  educational 
research.  It  Is  important  that  an  accelerated 
effort  be  made  in  this  area.  If  one  compared 
research  and  development  expenditures  In 
education  as  compared  to  health,  defense, 
and  other  areas,  one  is  sharply  struck  with 
the  dlsproportlonment  resources  that  are  be- 
ing spent  in  educational  research  area. 

Tbe  Senate  bill  would  establish  a  national 
Institute  of  education  to  do  educational  re- 
search and  develc^ment,  authorizing  $36 
million  for  the  initial  year,  and  also  would 
authorize  a  national  foundation  for  post- 
lecondary  education.  The  foundation  will 
provide  funds  to  Institutions  and  individuals 
for  promising  experiments  in  higher  educa- 
tion. 

Similar  to  tbe  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, tbe  foundation  would  be  authorized  to 
spend  $300  million  the  first  year. 

Another  section  in  the  Senate  bill  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  tbe  community  ooUeges  is 
found  in  title  X.  I  am  referring  to  that  sec- 
tion of  tbe  Senate  blU  which  autbarlzes  $336 
million  over  a  three  year  period  for  estab- 
lishing and  expanding  community  colleges  to 
bring  them  within  commuting  distance  of 
all  students.  Part  A  of  this  title  authorizes 
grants  to  tbe  states  for  tbe  siwey  of  poet- 
secondary  education  programs  and  the  devel- 
opment of  statewide  plans  for  the  expansion 
and  improvement  of  post-secondary  educa- 
tion programs  in  conununlty  colieges.  Al- 
thou^  our  state  is  far  ahead  in  the  plan- 
ning area,  this  is  needed  by  many  states 
and  I  am  certain  that  Maryland  will  make 
good  use  of  tbe  funds.  Part  B  of  tbe  title 


provides  for  three  types  of  grants  to  establlsb 
new  community  ooUeges.  to  expand  existing 
colleges,  and  grants  to  lease  facilities  either 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  new  col- 
lege or  expanding  existing  ones. 

In  addition,  tbe  Senate  bill  raises  the  pres- 
ent setaside  for  Junior  colleges  under  the 
higher  education  facilities  section  from  33% 
to  34%. 

This  increase  in  the  set-aside  provision 
has  been  agreed  to  by  tbe  conference  com- 
mittee. Iltle  X  also  authorizes  a  community 
college  unit  in  tbe  office  of  education  to  co- 
ordinate all  programs  administered  by  .tbe 
conmiissloner.  Our  educational  subcommittee 
bss  been  conoemed  with  the  disproportion- 
ately small  allocation  of  funds  to  community 
colleges  by  tbe  office  of  education.  During 
the  fiscal  year  1971,  for  example,  we  foimd 
that  community  oc^eges  received  less  than 
6%  of  the  $4.4  billion  budget  administered 
by  tbe  office  of  education. 

The  House  bill  does  not  have  a  community 
college  section  but  it  does  have  an  occupa- 
tional educational  title,  also  of  interest  to 
community  ooUeges.  The  conferees  have  not 
resolved  tbe  community  ooUege  and  occupa- 
tional education  titles.  Ilils  was  the  item 
discussed  in  our  last  conference  and  effort 
is  underway  to  combine  these  provisions. 

I  feel  confident  that  the  conference  wUl 
adopt  the  community  college  and  occupa- 
tional education  titles.  I  strongly  Bui^x>rt 
such  agreement  which  wiU  help  provide  tbe 
needed  additional  resources  for  conununlty 
coUeges  not  only  because  of  tbe  need  that 
exists  but  also  in  recognition  of  yotir  solid 
roc(»tl  of  accomplishment  in  expanding  ed- 
ucational opportiuiity  to  young  men  and 
women  in  this  ootmtry. 

There  are  many  other  Important  provisions 
in  the  blU  dealing  with  such  items  as  wom- 
en's rights,  developing  Institutions,  library 
assistants,  conununty  service,  teacher  train. 
Ing,  and  so  on.  As  I  previously  indicated, 
there  are  260  to  276  substantive  issues.  We 
have  approximately  125  issues  remaining. 
We  have  met  this  week  and  have  made  con- 
siderable progress  and  are  scheduled  to  re- 
sume our  meetings  next  week.  I  cannot 
predict  when  the  conferees  might  conclude, 
but  there  is  hope  expressed  that  agreement 
WiU  be  reached  In  the  next  two  weelcs. 

I  am  aware  of  tbe  urgency  to  reach  agree- 
ment on  this  legislation  so  that  students 
WlU  know  what  financial  assistance  might 
be  avaUable  for  the  faU  term,  and  tliat 
schools  might  know  what,  if  any.  institution- 
al assistance  they  ml^t  count  on. 

Mr.  Adolpf  A.  Berle,  addressing  a  confer- 
ence o<  school  administrators  discussed  the 
oliarge  that  our  society  is  hypocritical.  He 
said: 

"Accusation  Is  made  that  American  society 
is  hypocritical — proclaims  a  spate  of  ideals 
in  tbe  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
Constitution  and  does  not  Uve  up  to  Its 
profession.  A  good  teacher,  far  from  deny- 
ing this,  would  at  once  admit  Its  truth.  But 
he  would  add  something  surprising.  He 
would  say  that  no  society  would  be  worth 
the  price  of  admission  if  it  did  not  proclaim 
ideals  which  were  beyond  its  present  realiza- 
tion. For  that  matter,  no  man  ever  lived 
.  up  to  bis  ideals  either.  If  ever  American 
society  fulfills  aU  its  ideals,  it  would  be  be- 
cause the  ideals  were  outrageously  low." 

Setting  goals  beyond  our  reach  has  always 
been  tradition  of  tliis  country  and  of  the 
education  community.  Commissioner  Mar- 
land  In  his  recent  annual  review  of  the  con- 
ditions of  education  in  the  Nation  referred 
to  this  process  as  the  endless  educational 
renaissance.  He  predicted  that  at  the  close 
of  this  decade  America  wUl  find  that  their 
expectations  in  education  are  being  made 
and  that  education  bad  responded  effective- 
ly to  this  public  will.  But  he  went  on  to  say 
tliat  society  would  be  further  dissatisfied 
with  whatever  gains  were  made  and  a  "splen- 
did discontent  will  launch  us  posslMy  into 


tbe  near  decade  of  tbe  endless  education  ren- 
aissance." Our  Nation  was  formed  liased  on 
a  belief  that  a  better  way  of  life  oould  be 
found.  But  the  spirit  of  America  baa  al- 
ways been  regenerated  by  the  fact  that  we 
have  a  program  for  tomorrow.  Tlie  progress 
that  yoa  are  develt^lng  in  tbe  oommunity 
ooUeges  In  Maryland  and  the  legislatton  that 
is  t>eing  shaped  in  Oongreas  wlU  enable  tbe 
Nation  to  reaoti  today t  national  goals,  bat 
in  the  meantime,  I  am  certain  that  national 
goals  and  sleets  wlU  be  raised  even  higher 
tomorrow.  This  after  aU  is  tbe  story  of 
America.  May  it  always  be  so. 


WILLIAM  G.  DOWD,  JR. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  it  w^io 
with  great  sorrow  that  I  learned  of  the 
recmt  death  oif  Mr.  William  O.  Dowd. 
Jr.,  of  Elizabeth.  N.J.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  Mr.  Dowd  was  finance  director  of 
the  city  of  Elizabeth.  However,  that  post 
was  only  the  last  in  a  lifetime  of  activity 
in  government  and  politics. 

I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  Mr.  Dowd 
was  one  of  the  most  widely  known,  and 
best  liked,  peoide  in  Elizabeth.  For  me 
personally,  he  was  a  very  special  friend 
as  it  was  Mr.  Dowd  who  made  it  possible 
for  me  to  first  nm  for  Ccoigress. 

Mr.  Presidoit,  I  know  that  many,  many 
people  in  Elizabeth,  and  throughout  New 
Jersey,  share  my  great  sense  of  loss,  and 
Join  me  in  expressing  heartfelt  con- 
dolences to  Mr.  Dowd's  son  and  grand- 
children. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
newspaper  article  about  Mr.  Dowd  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

(From   the   Daily   Journal,    EUzabeth,   NJ., 
Mar.  30,  1972] 

Wn.LiAi<  O.  Dowd,  66;    Euzabetr  Finance 
CHixr 

WUllam  O.  Dowd,  Jr.,  66,  of  545  E.  Jersey 
St.,  Elizabeth's  finance  director  and  a  former 
Democratic  state  coounltteeman,  died  today 

in  Aleziaii  Brothers  Hospital. 

Mr.  Dowd,  one  of  Bizabetb's  best-known 
and  most  popular  residents,  was  admitted  to 
tbe  ho^ltal  Saturday  suffering  from  a  heart 
ailment. 

During  his  long  career  in  public  life  be 
served  as  a  coimdlman,  supervisor  of  mu- 
nicipaUy  owned  buildings,  street  commis- 
sioner and  director  of  pubUc  wwks. 

Mr.  Dowd  was  chairman  of  tbe  Union 
County  Democratic  Committee  from  1963  to 
1954  and  a  state  committeeman  for  14  years 
prior  to  1969. 

He  was  a  gubernatorial  appointee  to  the 
New  Jersey  CivU  Service  Conuniasion  and  a 
former  clerk  of  the  Union  County  Board  of 
Freeholders. 

Born  In  Elizabeth.  Mr.  Dowd  was  educated 
in  Elizabeth  schools  and  Newark  Preparatory 
School. 

When  he  entered  poUtlcs,  at  an  early  vot- 
ing age,  he  followed  in  the  footsteps  at  his 
father,  the  late  Welfare  Director  WlUiam  O. 
Dowd. 

He  was  named  to  the  old  llilrd  Ward  seat 
in  City  CouncU  on  Jan.  1,  1931,  to  succeed 
bis  father,  who  was  aj^xiinted  overseer  of 
tbe  poor  on  that  day. 

WhUe  in  councU,  the  Junior  Dowd  woriced 
with  the  later  Mayor  Joseph  A.  Bropby  in 
completing  plans  for  a  new  city  ball.  He  also 
served  as  council  president  two  years,  was 
chairman  of  the  important  finance  com- 
mittee and  majority  fioor  leader. 

Mr.  Dowd  resigned  his  council  seat  in  1940 
to  become  superintendent  at  dty  baU. 

In  1960,  he  lost  a  hotly  contacted  primary 
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t»ttle  In  hla  effort  to  block  th«  ranomi  lAtlon 
of  fomMr  Mayor  JamM  T.  Kirk. 

Begardad  m  one  of  tb«  tnoct  aatu  «  po- 
Utioal  leMlerB  In  tlie  atate.  Itx.  Uoml  waa 
one  of  the  earliest  sun>orters  of  Sen .  Har- 
naon  A.  Williams  Jr. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  group  « lo  se- 
lected Williams,  then  a  politically  un  cnown 
Platnfleld  attorney,  to  run  for  Coogieas  In 
the  198QB  In  the  old  SUth  DUtrlct. 

Williams  went  on  to  win  and  became  the 
first  Democratic  congressman  from  th<  i  Sixth 
Dlstrlet. 

Mr.  Dowd  also  was  an  early  support  sr  and 
personal  friend  of  former  Oot.  Rolert  B. 
Meyner. 

In  August  1964,  ten  months  aft  »r  the 
dramatic  Williams  and  Meyner  victor  es,  Mr. 
Dowd  resigned  as  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic County  Ck>mmlttee. 

As  hla  reason,  be  pleaded  a  desire  to  de- 
vote time  to  business  Interests. 

Seven  years  earlier,  he  had  also  ast<  unded 
political  friends  by  resigning  unexp<  ctedly 
aa  city  chairman. 

He  bad  been  the  Bllaabeth  Defense  Coun- 
cil's purchasing  agent  and  treasurer  Intworld 
War  n  and  was  dealgnated  the  city  pi  sperty 
officer  to  receive  and  distribute  a  wld  i  vari- 
ety of  defense  Items  made  available  >y  the 
government  during  World  War  n. 

Mr.  Dowd  was  a  communicant  of  8  •.  Pat- 
rick's R.  C.  Church. 

He  was  a  director  of  the  former  C<  mmu- 
nlty  Bank  of  Linden,  treasurer  of  the  I  lezlan 
Brothers  Hospital  Foundation  and  a  n:  ember 
of  many  other  organizations. 

His  wife,  Mrs.  Anne  Helnkele  Dow( ,  died 
last  June. 

Surviving  are  a  son,  William  O.  I  ird  of 
Elizabeth,  and  two  grandchildren. 

The  Leonard  Home  for  Punerals,  SOW. 
Jersey  St.,  has  completed  arrangement  \. 

FLAGS  AT  HALr-STArr 

Mayor  Thomas  O.  Dunn,  today  ordei  »d  all 


flags  at  public  buildings  lowered  to  half- 
staff  until  after  the  fimeral  of  Wllll^n  O. 
Dowd  Jr. 

Of  Mr.  Dowd,  tbe  ouiyor  said:  "Witbbut  % 

doubt  he  was  one  of  the  most  able  {  ubilc 
officials  ever  produced  by  our  city  an<  one 
who  followed  m  his  father's  footsteps  with 
dignity  and  distinction.  He  was  cert«Unl  r  one 
of  the  most.  If  not  the  most,  popular  g<  ntle- 
men  ever. 

"I  had  the  honor  of  having  him  as  a  close 
friend  for  26  years.  The  whole  city  mfurns 
our  great  loes.' 


THE    GENOCIDE    CONVENTION:    AN 
ANALYSIS  OF  SOME  OPPOSmpN 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  tever 
since  I  made  my  vow  In  January  19ff7,  to 
speak  dally  on  the  Senate  floor  in  lavor 
of  American  ratification  of  the  Genocide 
Convention,  I  have  received  a  si  eady 
flow  of  mail  on  this  subject.  Some  c  f  the 
people  who  have  written  to  me  am  op- 
posed to  ratiflcatlon  of  the  conveitlon. 
They  have  a  wide  variety  of  arguo  lents 
as  to  why  the  Senate  should  rejec ;  Uie 
treaty.  In  my  daily  speeches  I  hav(  \  en- 
deavored to  show  the  shortcomlni »  of 
these  criticisms  and  why  we  should  rati- 
fy the  convention. 

One  increasingly  common  objection 
to  the  convention  is  as  follows:  The 
Genocide  Convention  Is  written  in  such 
a  way  that  it  does  not  apply  to  Cod  mu- 
nlst  nations.  Why  would  they  ratlFy  It 
unless  they  knew  it  would  never  iffect 
them?  However,  if  the  United  Sates 
ratifies  the  treaty  we  will  be  boimd  ly  it 
because  we  always  follow  our  t:  eaty 
commitments.  Therefore,  we  shouk  not 


ratify  the  conventlca.  The  United  States 
should  not  be  party  to  a  treaty  that  lim- 
its our  actions,  but  not  the  acttons  of 
Communist  nations. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  want  at  this 
time  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  wheth- 
er or  not  the  Communist  nations  that 
have  ratified  the  convention,  and  not  all 
of  them  have,  will  live  up  to  their  treaty 
obligations.  Neither  do  I  wish  to  speak  on 
America's  record  for  upholding  the  trea- 
ties, it  has  made;  although  I  am  sure 
there  are  msuiy  American  Indians  who 
would  like  to  say  something  on  this  sub- 
ject. Rather  I  would  like  to  address  my- 
self to  the  implications  of  the  above- 
stated  argument. 

By  ratif3ring  the  Genocide  Ccmventlom, 
a  nation  pledges  itself  to  take  action, 
in  accordance  with  its  constitution,  to 
see  that  acts  of  genocide  do  not  occur 
within  its  borders.  The  above  argument 
Implies  that  Commimist  countries  are 
able  to  commit  acts  of  genocide  even 
though  they  have  ratified  the  conven- 
tion. If  the  United  States  ratifies  the 
oonventlcm  we  will  not  be  able  to  commit 
acts  of  genocide.  Since  the  Communists 
can  commit  gmodde,  we  should  be  able 
to  do  so  also. 

I  do  not  know  if  those  persons  who 
advance  the  above  argument  are  aware 
of  the  implications  which  I  have  out- 
lined. But  I  think  this  shows  the  absurd 
arguments  that  some  people  will  use  to 
try  and  defeat  American  ratification  of 
the  convention.  The  argument  that  the 
United  States  should  not  try  to  stop  gen- 
ocide, because  some  other  nation,  who- 
ever that  nation  may  be,  is  not  going  to 
take  similar  action  is  totaly  irrelevant. 
Action  or  lack  of  action  on  the  part  of 
any  nation  should  not  Influence  our  rati- 
fication of  the  convention.  The  conven- 
tion should  be  considered  on  Its  own  mer- 
its, or  whether  or  not  it  is  in  our  best 
interests.  The  United  States  should  ratify 
the  Genocide  Convention.  Such  action 
would  put  us  aa  record  as  opposed  to  this 
horrible  crime.  Then,  swift  enactmoit  of 
the  necessary  implementing  legislation. 
S.  3182.  would  give  the  convention  effect 
within  the  United  States.  American 
courts  would  enforce  the  provisions  of 
the  law  with  respect  to  American  citi- 
zens. 

If  it  is  the  case  that  some  nations  are 
not  living  up  to  their  treaty  obligations, 
we  will  have  a  greater  chance  of  rectify- 
ing that  situation  If  we  are  party  to  the 
convention  than  if  we  are  not.  The 
United  States  was  once  a  leader  in  the 
movement  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of 
genocide.  By  ratifying  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention we  can  once  again  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  reassume  that  leadership. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  upon  the  Senate 
to  ratify  the  Genocide  Convention  with- 
out delay. 

PDA  RECALLS  IMPORTED 
DINNERWARE 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
ordered  the  recall  of  approximately  13.- 
000  dozen  pieces  of  imported  stoneware 
and  enamelware  which  have  been  found 
to  contain  dangerous  amounts  of  lead 
and  cadmium. 


The  articles  recalled  were  manufac- 
tured by  Ceramano-Keramlk.  of  West 
Germany,  and  Ishikawa.  of  Tclkso,  Japan. 
The  West  German  articles  were  found 
to  contain  100  parts  per  million  of  lead 
with  some  samples  being  as  high  as  307 
parts  per  rniUicu.  or  nearly  44  times  tba 
present  FDA  standard  for  lead  which 
may  be  released  from  dlnnerware. 

The  Japanese  articles  were  found  to 
contain  as  much  as  100  times  the  level 
of  cadmium  considered  to  be  safe  uxuler 
present  standards. 

While  much  of  this  dlnnerware  is  stOl 
on  the  market  and  can  be  recalled  witti 
relative  ease,  several  thousand  sets  ol 
this  dlnnerware  have  bem  sold  and  are 
currently  in  the  homes  of  consumers 
who  may  not  be  aware  of  the  potential 
hazard  which  these  items  present 

This  is  exactly  the  situation  I  had  in 
mind  when  I  introduced  my  bill  to  amend 
the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  to  regulate  the  amounts  of  lead  and 
cadmium  which  may  be  released  from 
glazed  ceramic  or  enamel  dlnnerware,  S. 
3136.  My  bill  was  introduced  in  February 
1972.  and  is  identical  to  a  bill  introduced 
in  the  House  by  Congressman  Fkahx 
HokTON ,  of  New  York. 

My  bill  would  cover  virtually  all  dln- 
nerware products  made  in  the  United 
States  and  all  imports.  On  the  whole, 
the  domestic  dlnnerware  industry  is  pro- 
ducing safe  dlnnerware,  earthenware, 
and  stoneware  products. 

In  the  1930's  the  U.8.  Potters  Associ- 
ation became  concerned  about  this  prob- 
lem. In  1969  the  potters  and  FDA  agreed 
to  standards  governing  the  release  of 
lead  and  cadmium  in  the  foods  from 
dlnnerware.  At  the  present  time,  less 
than  one  part  per  million  lead  is  released 
into  food  by  most  products  made  by 
legitimate  manufacturers.  The  Potters 
Association  tests  the  goods,  issues  seals 
of  compliance,  and  submits  reports  to 
the  FDA. 

As  this  recent  FDA  recall  clearly  In- 
dicates, the  problem  is  that  many  mar- 
ginal pottery  shops  and  foreign  produc- 
ers are  not  subject  to  the  tests.  My  bill 
will  enlarge  the  FDA  authority  in  several 
Important  ways: 

The  bill  would  allow  the  FDA  to  get 
into  this  problem  at  the  manufacturing 
stage,  before  the  articles  have  been  re- 
leased into  the  market. 

The  present  legislation  limits  FDA  in- 
volvement to  the  time  when  such  prod- 
ucts are  in  interstate  commerce,  and  my 
bill  would  broaden  the  definition  of 
interstate  commerce  to  include  situa- 
tions affecting  interstate  commerce. 

S.  3136  would  add  new  labllng  require- 
ments for  dlnnerware  which  would  fa- 
cilitate identification  of  recalled  articles 
by  the  consumer. 

This  most  recent  incident  involving 
dlnnerware  containing  dangerous  levels 
of  lead  and  cadmium  clearly  under- 
scores the  need  for  prompt  action  on 
legislation  tc  permit  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  to  regulate  dlnnerware 
before  it  is  offered  for  sale  and  before  it 
can  be  taken  into  the  home  of  the  con- 
sumer. S.  3165  would  eliminate  this  dan- 
ger, and  I  believe  that  the  need  for  the 
passage  of  such  legislation  Is  clearly 
indicated. 


Ajrril  27,  1972 
THK  PBWSTnwrrs  spbbch  on 

VIKINAM 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  the  Pres- 
ident last  night  attempted  to  mislead  the 
American  peopto.  WbUe  laudtng  his 
•dminisfcratlaa's  poUey  of  deereMing 
AP*****^"  ground  troops  In  Vietnam,  he 
decided  simultaneously  to  realBzm  his 
commitment  to  masalTB  air  and  naval 
power. 

Hbb  told  the  people  that  only  69,000 
American  ground  troops  would  remain 
In  Vietnam  as  of  Monday,  May  1.  He  did 
not  admit  to  the  American  people  that 
the  number  of  American  B-SS  bombers 
in  Vietnam  will  have  tripled  since  Jan- 
uary 1973. 

He  told  the  people  that  only  49.000 
^mmr^fian  ground  troQps  would  remain 
in  Vietnam  as  of  July  1.  He  did  not  admit 
to  the  Amwrloan  people  that  the  Ameri- 
can naval  Involvement  in  Vletaiam  has 
more  tlian  doubled  sinoe  January;  that 
four  aircraft  carriers  are  currently 
operating  off  the  coast  of  Vietnam  with 
a  fifth  reportedly  on  the  way;  and  that 
Amerlnan  naval  involvement  is  greater 
now  than  at  any  time  since  the  war  first 
began. 

His  conc^Hion  of  winding  down  the 
war  is  a  strange  one.  It  is  more  akin  to 
eipanslon. 

In  fact,  a  number  of  his  concepts  are 
strange  ones.  He  calls  the  border  between 
the  North  and  South  Vietnam  an 
"international  border."  Yet  it  is  clearly 
not  an  international  border.  It  is  the 
line  which  separates  combatants  in  what 
has  always  been  essentially  a  revolution- 
ary war— deqpite  the  attempt  of  great 
powers  to  alter  the  nature  of  that  war 
and  make  it  an  international  conflict. 

He  calls  South  ^etnam  an  "IndepeDd- 
ent  nation."  Yet  it  is  one  part  of  a 
divided  country. 

Hie  President  clearly  (^Terates  from 
faulty  premises.  When  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive believes  that  a  temporary  border  is 
an  "international  border";  when  he  be- 
lieves that  part  of  a  divided  coxm^  is 
an  "independent  country,"  it  Is  likely 
that  f  aUadoui  conclusions  will  be  the  re- 
sult. 

And.  Mr.  President,  fallacious  conclu- 
sions are  the  result  Instead  of  stead- 
fastly working  toward  a  peace  that  wHl 
work,  the  Presldoit  pursues  terms  that 
are  unreallstle.  Instead  of  ending  the  war. 
be  oontlnues  the  bombing. 

Perhaps  tbe  most  tragic  element  of  the 
President's  statement  is  his  concept  of 
"a  new  structure  of  peace."  For  his  new 
structure  of  peace  is  a  structure  of  peace 
buOt  upon  war.  It  is  a  structure  with  no 
foundation.  It  is  one  that  ia  destined  to 
crumble  before  it  has  been  constructed, 
and  it  is  one  which  calls  into  question 
any  real  and  lasting  eonc^t  of  a  genuine 
peace. 

I  cannot  really  believe  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  can.  after 
years  of  experience  and  after  the  Ameri- 
can people  has  made  its  will  so  clear, 
continue  to  pursue  the  dogged  course  he 
has  selected— a  course  that  believes  in 
military  victory;  a  course  that  is  willing 
to  exp^id  more  American  lives;  a  oourse 
that  does  not  serve  American  interests. 

That  course  must  be  changed.  And  I 
encourage  all  Americans  to  continue  to 
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tell  President  Nixon  that  his  way  will  not 
work. 


SENATOR  PERCY  SPEAKS  ON 
HOUSING  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  nil- 
nolB  (Mr.  PxHCT)  yesterday  delivered  an 
exceptionally  penetrating  analysis  of  the 
problems  plaguing  two  of  our  major 
housing  subsidy  programs  for  lower  in- 
come famlUes,  the  section  235  h(nne- 
ownershlp  program  and  the  section  236 
rmtal  and  cooperative  housing  program. 

Not  only  did  the  Senator  ably  docu- 
ment the  faults  In  the  admlnlstraticm  of 
these  programs,  but  he  also  offered  spe- 
cific omerete  proposals  for  reform  In  the 
programs  which  deserve  the  careful  at- 
tentlcm  of  all  Members  of  this  body. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  Senator's  address  before  the  an- 
nual convention  (tf  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  BuUdlng  Manufacturers  be 
printed  in  the  Rzcoro. 

Thoe  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
asf(dlows: 

Amaos  st  Senatob  CKAaus  H.  Pmcr 

I  am  pleased  to  be  here  today.  I  welcome 
this  opportunity  to  discuss  with  you  our 
nation's  housing  programs. 

BaljAi  Nader  recently  said  that  bouilng 
quality  will  become  the  number  one  con- 
sumer Issue  of  this  decade.  Ttnuwlng  Issues 
will  be  in  the  lOTCS  irtiat  automobile  Issues 
were  tn  the  iseo's. 

John  Kerben  of  the  JVeto  York  Timea,  the 
author  of  a  brilliant  series  of  articles  on 
housing  over  the  last  several  months,  wrote 
not  long  ago  that  many  authorities  beUeve 
tbe  controversy  over  national  housing  policy 
"wUl  become  more  widespread  and  heated 

than  that  Burroundlng  public  welfare  in  re- 

cent  yeaxa." 

No  lees  an  eqiert  tlian  Oeorge  Bomney,  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Uft)an  Develop- 
ment, said  In  an  address  before  the  Detroit 
■eonomle  Club,  "We  haw  made  mistakes  in 
tbe  design  and  administration  of  the  pro- 
grams that  were  propoeed  to  aUevlate  human 
suffering.  I  acknowledge  with  deep  regret  the 
things  that  have  gone  wrong  with  our  hous- 
ing subaldy  programs." 

The  controversy  has  been  fueled  over  the 
past  several  months  by  revelations  of  gross 
mismanagement  as  well  as  widespread  fraud 
and  corruption  In  some  housing  programs. 
Charges  of  wrongdoing  have  enlmlnatad  In 
numerous  grand  Jury  indictments  In  many 
cities  across  the  country;  not  the  least  of 
these  were  In  New  Tork  City,  where  eome 
600  Indictments  were  handed  down,  Indnd- 
Ing  some  against  officials  of  the  widely  re- 
spected firm  of  Dun  and  Bradstreet. 

At  the  heart  of  this  controversy,  as  Indi- 
cated by  Secretary  Bomney,  are  two  housing 
programs  which  were  added  to  the  National 
Housing  Act  In  1968.  These  are  the  so-called 
Interest  subsidy  programs:  Section  288, 
Homeownaishlp  for  Lower  Income  Families, 
and  Section  386.  Rental  and  Cooperative 
Housing  (or  lower  Income  families.  Under 
both  of  these  programs,  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  la  author- 
ized to  make  payments  to  mortgagees  to  re- 
duce the  amount  of  Interest  a  homeowner 
or  buUdlng  owner  must  pay  on  his  mortgage. 

Critics  charge  that  the  prlo^  we  must  pay 
in  tax  dollars  for  these  programs  la  too  great 
for  tbe  benefits  to  be  gained.  The  ultimate 
consumer — the  homeowner  or  the  renter — ^Is 
too  frequently  receiving  a  low  quality  prod- 
uct which  may  not  last  the  life  of  the  Insnred 
and  subaldlBsd  mortgage.  Moreover,  HUD 
may  soon  become  the  nation's  biggest  alum- 


lord  beoause  of  the  Inrresslng  number  of 
abandonments,  defaulta  and  forecloeures 
under  the  Interest  subsidy  programs. 

Criticism  of  the  Implementation  of  these 
programs  Is  Justified.  No  one  can  deny  tbe 
body  of  evidence  oompUed  by  congressional 
commltteea.  entoprlslng  newspi^Mr  re- 
porters, the  united  States  ClvU  Bights  Com- 
mission and  HUD'S  own  auditors.  And  I  shall 
return  to  this  body  of  evidence  In  a  moment. 

But  I  think  tbe  orttlolsm  must  be  put  In 
penqMcttve.  I  agree  with  the  eaqpert  analysis 
prodded  for  the  House  ^*»"""g  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  by  an  Impartial  authority: 
"Tbe  STlBtlng  subsidy  system  Is  geared 
towazd  providing  decent  Shelter  at  prtoea 
lower  InoonM  famUles  can  afford  under  rsa- 
sonably  equitable  oondltlons.  By  and  large  tt 
Is  capable  of  achieving  this  purpose  at  public 
cosu  which  are  high  but  not  unraaeonable." 

Measured  In  terma  at  number  ot  units  pro- 
duced, the  interest  subsidy  programs  are  suc- 
cessful, m  1971,  440,000,  or  21  percent,  of  all 
conventional  home  oonstrootion  starts  were 
subsldiaed  housing. 

Measured  In  terms  ot  low-Income  famUlsa 
served  and  In  terms  o(  minority  parttdpatlMi. 
tbe  programs  also  have  been  sucosasfuL  By 
the  end  of  1971,  276,000  untts  bad  been  In- 
sured under  the  230  program.  Tliis  means 
quite  slnq>Iy  that  276,000  low  Income  fami- 
lies, or  am>rozlmately  1.5  mllllon  people- 
many  at  them  blacks  or  Spanlah-epe^lng 
Americans— are  enjoying  tbe  tndta  of  bnrran 
ownership  who  might  otherwise  not  have  had 
thait  opportunity. 

And  measured  In  terms  of  quaUty  of  moat 
of  tlie  housing  the  programs  have  been  soe- 
oeecful.  Almost  all  «ifcm«"ft  living  In  288 
hmnes  or  286  ^MVtments  are  living  in  better 
homes  than  they  prevloualy  had  hved  in. 
This  Is  tbe  oonclualai  not  only  of  the  HUD 
auditors  wbo  tiave  evaluated  these  psograoM. 
but  also  of  tbe  ClvU  Bights  Oommtoslofi  in 
Its  rqxxt  cf  last  June  on  the  28fi  program. 

But  the  successes  of  the  288  and  288  pro- 
grama  cannot  excuse  the  weU-documented 
abuses  In  these  programs.  I  cannot  empha- 
sise too  Strongly,  however,  that  the  abuses 

found  tn  theae  programs  ai«  alao  pi<eseat  la 
Other  Vtodtral  W/wiiiing  Admlnlstntlon  pro- 
grams, especially  thoae  which  serve  tbe 
Inner  dty. 

Some  critics  charge  tbat  286  sod  388  are 
part  and  parcel  of  the  abandmmMnt  and 
forsdosuie  cycle  now  evident  In  such  cities 
as  Detroit  and  St.  Louis.  But  I  want  to  point 
out.  how<ever.  that  foreclosures  of  mortgages 
Insorsd  under  888  number  only  about  7.000 
of  tbe  278,000  wblch  have  been  endoiaed. 
Thla  la  stUl  too  many,  but  the  rate  te  tar 
higher  for  the  iinsiibslrtlawl  program  of 
mortgage  insurance  for  low-  and  moderate- 
Inoome  famlllea  In  central  dtlas.  MuttUamlly 
dwellings  constructed  under  the  bdow-mar- 
ket-intenst-rate  program  are  in  mors  diffi- 
culty—or  at  least  as  much  difficulty— as  thoae 
Insured  under  Section  388. 

Tlie  point  I  want  to  draw  very  sbaiply  Is 
this:  Tbe  Interset  subsidy  programa  have 
provided  many  famlllea  with  decent  housing. 
Fraud  and  oocruptloa  and  other  abases  exist 
In  thess  programs  and  certainly  moat  be 
rooted  out.  TlMy  alao  exist  in  other  IHA  pro- 
grams as  well,  and  must  be  rooted  out  thars 
aaw^. 


But  to  kill  these  programs  now,  as  has  1 
seriously  suggested  by  so  distlngulahed  a 
member  of  Cocgrees  as  the  Chairman  of  the 
House  BanMng  Oommtttae,  Wright  Patmaa. 
would  aerloualy  cripple  our  eflicrta  to  meet 
the  housing  needs  of  this  nation.  The  Senate. 
I  am  biHPpy  to  note,  overwhelmingly  eodcraed 
the  oontmuatUm  of  theee  programs  with  tbe 
passage  of  the  1972  Housing  Act  In  eaily 
March. 

I  want  to  review  with  you  now  the  most 
serious  inoblema  of  the  388  and  288  programs, 
their  oausea,  and  eooM  remedlsa. 

Auditors  from  the  Housing  and  tTrban  De- 
velc^ment  Department  Inapeotad  a  sample 
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of  over  1,200  new  and  ezlatlng  taouaes  U  lured 
under  Section  235.  About  a  third  of  tbeoe 
houses  were  found  to  have  serious  prol  lems. 
Deficiencies  were  noted  In  25.7  perce  it  of 
the  new  houses  Inspected  and  in  42.7  p«  roent 
of  the  used  houses  Inspected.  Fully  63  per- 
cent of  the  Inner-clty  existing  homei  In- 
spected were  found  to  have  deflclench  s.  In 
the  Judgment  of  the  auditors,  35  used  h  >uaes 
Inspected  had  problems  severe  enough  that 
the  bouses  should  never  have  been  imured. 
The  litany  of  deficiencies  Is  truly  astt  und- 
Ing.  The  Inspectors  found  examples  o '  the 
following  in  new  houses: 

A  drain  pipe  from  the  kitchen  and  bath 
leaking,  result  in  water  standing  under  the 
House  at  the  point  of  the  leak; 

A  sheet-rock  ceiling  In  a  den  saggliig  in 
several  places; 

Two  to  six  inches  of  water  standli  g  in 
crawl  space  due  to  poor  drainage; 

Cracking  In  a  garage  slab  floor  extei  ding 
into  the  house  slab  floor; 
No  attic  ventilation; 

A  wing  wall  settling  and  separating  rom 
the  main  part  of  the  house; 

Severe  settling  of  concrete  porch  stepi   re- 
sulting in  their  separating  from  the  pc  rcb; 
No  hand  rails  on  porches; 
Drainage  problem  because  of  Imprope:   lot 
grading. 
And  on  and  on. 

In   the   case    of    used    homes.    Inspectors 
found  examples  of  the  following  deflcienc  lee : 
A  house  requiring  complete  rewiring; 
Walls  cracked  throughout  a  house; 
Celling  tile  falling  down; 
Paneling  loose  on  all  walls; 
A  rotting  sub-floor  and  Joists  under  the 
bathroom  and  utility  areas; 

An  exterior   foundation   base   cracked    In 
several  places,  with  the  ground  eroded  ilg- 
nlflcantly  away  from  foundation  In  rea '; 
Roof  leaks  into  three  upstairs  bedroo  ms; 
Rotten  and  broken  gutters  and  dowiup4  ut; 
Water  In  the  basement  due  to  leaky  fc  iin- 
datlon  walls  in  very  poor  condition; 
Bricks  loose  and  coming  out  of  the  w  JIs. 
And  on  and  on. 

In  a  masterful  bit  of  understatement,  the 
HUD  auditors  concluded:  "In  our  oplnon. 
too  nuuiy  houses — particularly  used  houst  ■ — 
were  Insured  which  contained  deflciemiea 
that  should  have  been  corrected  prior  to  fl  oal 
endorsement."  The  end  result  of  this  piDC- 
ess,  as  the  auditors  rightly  point  out.  Is  t  lat 
"many  unsophisticated  buyers  of  older  Ini  er- 
clty  housing" — and,  it  should  be  added,  of 
newly-constructed  suburban  developm  int 
houses  as  well — "have  not  been  fa  rly 
treated." 

To  put  the  matter  simply,  the  low-lnco  me 
consumer  Is  taking  it  In  the  neck.  And  In 
many  oases  he  is  at  a  loss  about  how  to  <]  sal 
with  his  slttiatlon.  Understandably  enou  ;h, 
frustration,  abandonment,  default,  and  fo  re- 
closure  sometimes  follow. 

Why  has  this  situation  developed?  Sece- 
taxy  Romney  accurately  points  out  that  1  be 
Section  235  program  opened  a  vast  new  hoi  is- 
Ing  market  in  both  the  inner  city  and  1  he 
suburbs.  Into  this  market,  says  the  Sec  «- 
tary,  "moved  a  group  of  fast-buck  artist: 
speculators.  unscrupiUous  developers,  ind 
purveyors  of  poor  workmanship." 

Perhaps  ISx.  Romney  had  in  mind  aoiie- 
thlng  like  the  scandal  in  PHA  programs  in 
New  York  City.  According  to  the  New  Y<irk 
Times,  "The  scheme  allegedly  Involved  pfo- 
curement  of  false  credit  records  and  fi  Ise 
appraisals,  which  were  then  used  to  obt  kin 
PHA  Insurance  for  unduly  high  mortgages 
on  rundown,  overpriced  one-to-four  fan  lly 
houses  In  Brooklyn.  The  houses  were  sold  to 
low-Income  families. 

"Real  estate  q>eculators.  brokers,  lawy^  irs. 
appraisers  and  bribed  PHA  employees  a  in- 
spired In  the  scheme." 

At  a  minimum,  unscrupulous  speculat  nra 
and  buUders  bave  been  willing  to  ped  Ue 


defective  homes  at  Inflated  prices  to  a  large 
new  class  of  Inexperienced  and  unsophisti- 
cated buyers.  In  some  cases  speculators — 
after  making  cosmetic  repairs  on  existing 
properties — are  selling  the  properties  to  low- 
Income  buyers  for  profits  of  as  much  as  60 
or  70  percent  In  three  months.  There  are 
even  manuals  being  published  to  tell  you 
how  to  bUk  the  public  and  do  It  within  the 
letter.  If  not  the  spirit,  of  the  law. 

I  cannot  condemn  too  strongly  those  mem- 
bers of  the  private  sector — builders  and  de- 
velopers, real  estate  speculators  and  brokers, 
mortgage  bankers  and  fee  appraisers — all  of 
whom  have  wantonly  and  deliberately  set 
out  on  a  course  of  making  an  easy  dollar  by 
defrauding  the  poor  and  rifling  the  public 
treasury.  This  conspiracy  against  the  poor 
and  the  public  Is  a  cancer  In  our  free  enter- 
prise system  which  must  be  ruthlessly  cut 
away  by  men  of  good  will  in  both  public  and 
private  life.  I  hope  the  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Building  Manufactur- 
ers will  Join  me  In  this  effort. 

Another  serious  problem  I  want  to  dis- 
cuss is  one  which  has  been  amply  docu- 
mented by  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission. 
Allow  me  to  quote  from  the  Commission's 
study  of  the  235  program : 

"Most  new  235  units  are  being  located  In 
suburban  areas  and  are  being  purchased 
largely  by  white  buyers,  while  most  existing 
units  are  being  located  in  inner-clty  ghetto 
areas  or  'changing'  neighborhoods  and  are 
being  purchased  largely  by  minority  buyers. 
In  those  cases  where  minority  235  buyers 
are  purchasing  new  suburban  housing.  It  Is 
usually  located  in  subdivisions  reserved  ex- 
clusively for  them." 

I  see  evidence  of  this  pattern  in  my  home 
state  of  nunols.  In  the  suburb  of  Chicago 
Heights,  a  substantial  number  of  homes  In 
two  subdivisions  have  been  sold  with  mort- 
gages Insured  under  Section  235.  One  of  theae, 
Appletree,  U  almost  totally  white;  the  other, 
Porest  Heights,  is  almost  totally  black. 

In  a  devastating  series  of  articles  about 
shoddy  construction  in  the  Porest  Heights 
subdivision,  the  Chicago  Daily  News  has  re- 
ported that  62  of  the  270  homes  built  In  the 
last  two  years  are  now  boarded  up  and  aban- 
doned. This  finding  lends  support  to  the 
suggestion  by  John  Herbers  of  the  Neto  York 
Times  that  we  may  be  witnessing  the  devel- 
opment of  suburban  slums  because  of  the 
volatile  mix  of  low-income  families,  poorly 
trained  for  home  ownership,  with  new  hontee 
that  have  serious  construction  faults. 

Again  I  must  ask:  Why  has  this  hap- 
pened? I  think  part  of  the  blame  for  the 
abuses  in  the  235  program  can  be  placed 
squarely  on  PHA  and  HUD,  as  Secretary 
Romney  has  said.  Tlie  program  has  been 
miserably  mismanaged  almost  from  the  very 
start. 

The  HUD  audit  clearly  points  In  this  di- 
rection, as  do  virtually  all  other  informed 
observers. 

The  work  of  PHA  appraisers  has  been  in- 
adequate and  their  appraisals  have  been 
defective  In  many  respects. 

The  supervision,  control,  and  review  of 
the  work  of  PHA  i4>pralsers  by  middle  man- 
agement has  been  Insufllclent. 

Property  standards  are  lax. 

Reported  violations  and  Irregularities  In 
the  ass  program  have  not  been  followed  up. 
Complaints  by  mortgagors  have  not  been 
handled  properly. 

The  auditors  trace  these  examples  of  mis- 
management to  three  sourcee — the  attitudes 
of  HUD-PHA  penonnel,  the  excessive  em- 
phasis on  quantity  versus  quality  In  PHA  ap- 
praisals and  Inspections,  and  the  absence  of 
effective  supervlsloQ  and  review  of  the  work 
of  PHA  appraisers. 

The  message  Is  simple:  FHA  has  adherad 

to  an  outmoded  concept  of  caveat  emptor 

let  the  buyw  beware — and  an  outdated  policy 
of  passive  nonlnvolvement  In  the  homebuy- 


Ing  process.  This  has  oceurad  at  a  Ume  when 
freah  Ideas  and  a  new  aeoM  of  raqxmslbUlty 
to  the  consumer  were  called  for. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  scolded  Congteas 
editorially  not  long  ago  for  entrusting  the 
Section  338  program  to  FHA.  wlil^  It  called 
"a  suburban-oriented  agency  that  knew  lit- 
tle about  the  poor  and  leas  about  old  hous- 
ing." The  editorial  continued  this  way: 

"By  leaving  the  programs  to  operate  virtu- 
ally unregulated  at  the  whim  of  private  In- 
terests— the  real  estate  brokers,  the  mort- 
gage companies,  the  marginal  repairmen — the 
PHA  opened  the  door  for  enormous  abuses. 
Unlike  the  more  educated  mlddle-lnoome 
buyer,  the  poor  desperately  needed  oouBsel- 
ing  and  a  public  agency  to  protect  their  ia- 
teresU." 

The  tinfortunate  aqiect  of  thla  situation 
Is  that  many  of  us  In  Congress  perceived  this 
very  poesiblUty  In  1960.  1967.  and  1968.  My 
bill  to  establish  a  h(»ne  ownership  program 
called  for  establishing  an  essentially  private 
but  publicly  aupported  National  Home  Own- 
ership Foundation  to  run  the  program.  PHA 
has  had  virtually  no  experience  In  this  low 
Income  field.  In  an  analysla  of  the  legUla- 
tlon  for  the  Senate  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  Committee,  I  wrote,  "PHA, 
which  la  an  Insurance  agency,  dlq>lays  a 
striking  reluctance  to  Insure  mortgages  for 
low  Income  people." 

As  the  late  Charles  Abrams,  the  distin- 
guished urban  planner,  had  observed: 

"The  feeling  U  that  these  agencies  must 
be  self-supporting  .  .  .  Efforts  to  bring  these 
agencies  within  the  framework  of  the  gen- 
erous dedication  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949 
(a  decent  home  and  a  decent  environment 
for  every  American  family)  or  to  make  them 
a  tool  for  Improving  slimi  life,  int^Hvd  of  a 
tool  of  the  private  building  and  lending  en- 
terprises, have  never  gotten  very  far." 

At  a  later  point  In  the  same  analysis  I 
wrote,  "PHA  has  not  spoken  to  lower  Income 
housing  needs,  and,  given  human  nature, 
probably  never  will.  A  private  sector  institu- 
tion established  expressly  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  lower  Income  famlUes  to  become 
homeowners,  and  over  the  policies  of  which 
local  organizations  concerned  with  this  prob- 
lem have  some  control,  would  afford  a  much 
more  responsive  tool." 

At  one  point  during  the  hearings  on  the 
National  Home  Onwersh^  Foundation,  when 
witnesses  were  arguing  for  organlEational 
neatness  by  putting  the  new  program  under 
FHA  and  HUD.  I  said  on  the  record:  'I'U 
bet  everything  I  know  about  human  nature 
that  you  can  try  to  regulate,  rerun,  and 
redirect  an  existing  agency,  and  try  to  do 
their  Job  for  them — and  fall." 
That  is  one  bet  I  wish  I  had  not  won. 
But  what  can  we  do  now  to  improve  the 
existing  homeownership  program?  The  goals 
of  this  program  are  as  worthy  as  ever  and  Its 
potential  benefits  for  the  Individual  and  the 
society  are  as  great  as  ever.  But  what  are  we 
to  do  for  the  home  owner  who  has  suffered 
past  abuses  because  of  FHA  laxity?  And  what 
are  we  to  do  to  prevent  similar  things  from 
happening  in  the  future? 

Secretary  Romney  has  already  moved  to 
implement  many  administrative  reforms  and 
he  Is  to  be  commended  for  the  straight- 
forward way  he  is  dealing  with  these  prob- 
lems. Much  more  needs  to  be  done,  however. 
The  Section  518  program,  which  estab- 
lishes HUD'S  liability  for  defecto  in  new  and 
existing  housing  needs  to  be  expanded  and 
strengthened.  I  see  no  reason  why  the  pur- 
chaser of  an  existing  home  under  any  PHA 
program  should  not  have  the  same  guar- 
antees about  the  quality  of  housing  as  does 
the  purchaser  of  a  new  home.  I  propose  a 
five-year  term  of  lUblllty  for  both  new  and 
used  homes.  I  propose  to  allow  present  hold- 
ere  of  mortgages  on  defective  homes  pur- 
chased under  any  PHA  programs  to  submit 
applications  for  relief  for  a  six-month  period. 
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no  matter  when  the  homes  were  purchased. 
If  PHA  carries  out  the  letter  of  the  law 
and  sees  to  It  that  a  quality  product  meeting 
all  state  and  local  code  requirements  Is  de- 
livered to  the  cooramer,  then  Section  618 
never  need  be  utillaed.  And  It  newma  to  me 
that  this  can  be  accomplished  If  the  Secre- 
tary will  only  demand  the  same  high  stand- 
ard of  houses  approved  for  Insurance  under 
PHA  programs  that  he  Imposes  on  HUD  ac- 
quired properties  which  are  rehabilitated  for 
resale.  There  Is  no  Justification  for  the  pres- 
ent widely-differing  aets  of  standards. 

In  essence,  what  I  am  calling  for  Is  a  com- 
plete restructuring  of  PHA  into  a  consumer- 
oriented  housing  agency  dedicated  to  pro- 
viding quality  hoiislng  and  other  supporting 
social  services  for  low-and-moderate-lncome 
families.  PHA  must  utilize  existing  authority 
and  Congress  must  supply  the  necessary 
funds  to  activate  a  wide  range  of  pre-  and 
post-purchase  counselling  and  training  pro- 
grams for  the  unsophisticated  buyer.  For 
several  years,  I  have  been  advocating  full 
funding  for  the  counselling  programs  au- 
thorised In  1968,  but  all  we  have  now  are 
inadequate  volxuitary  efforts. 

FHA  must  utilize  existing  authority  and 
come  to  Congress  for  any  additional  au- 
thority It  may  need  to  intervene  actively  In 
the  selling  process. 

FHA  must  see  to  it  that  speculators  and 
unscrupulous  real  estate  brokers  are  elimi- 
nated from  the  subsidized  housing  market. 

FHA  must  see  to  It  that  potential  home- 
buyers  are  shown  all  available  properties 
and  that  all  relevant  Information  about  theae 
properties  is  fully  disclosed  to  the  prospective 
ptuxshaser. 

FHA  and  HUD  should  carry  decentraliza- 
tion to  Its  logical  conclusion,  following  the 
advice  of  the  Civil  Rights  Conunlssion,  and 
set  up  neighborhood  offices  to  serve  as  sources 
of  information  and  assistance  concerning  the 
interest  subsidy  programs. 

FHA's  concern  with  the  home  buyer  can- 
not end  with  final  endorsement.  FHA  must 
commission  and  pay  for  regular  Inspections 
of  both  new  and  existing  homes  purchased 
under  Section  236  and  other  FHA  programs 
to  assist  the  consumer  In  spotting  and  deal- 
ing with  routine  problems  of  repair  and 
maintenance.  FHA  should  consider  setting  up 
a  maintenance  and  repair  fund  for  low-in- 
come famlUes. 

If  FHA  cannot  or  will  not  accomplish  these 
objectives,  then  Congress  must  give  con- 
sideration to  separating  the  Interest  subsidy 
programs  from  the  traditional  ones  and  put- 
ting them  Into  a  new  agency.  Perhaps  only 
In  this  way  will  Congress'  purposes  be 
achieved. 

Allow  me  to  turn  now  to  the  Section  236 
program. 

Miiltlfamlly  rental  properties  built  under 
this  program  have  shown  many  of  the  same 
defects  In  construction  that  have  plagued 
235  homes.  In  addition,  some  of  the  "pack- 
agers" and  contractors  undotaklng  these 
projects  were  motivated  by  the  substantial 
fee  Involved.  So  much  money  has  been  lost 
In  the  cycle  of  excessive  fees,  unwarranted 
land  markups,  and  the  failure  of  FHA  to  stop 
fraudulent  practices  that  mortgages  are  In- 
flated, Increasing  not  only  the  rental  cost  per 
unit  but  HUD'S  long-term  liability  for  In- 
terest subsidy  payments. 

HUD  auditors  found  In  city  after  city  that 
Section  236  market  rents  were  dispropor- 
tionately higher  than  c<Mnparably  sized  and 
located  conventional  units.  For  example,  98 
percent  of  the  rents  for  one-bedroom  apart- 
ments In  conventional  projects  were  lower 
than  rents  for  comparable  units  In  the  Sec- 
tion 236  projects  reviewed.  The  same  held 
true  for  59  percent  of  the  rents  for  three- 
bedroom  i4>artments. 

One  result  of  these  Inflated  rents  Is  that 
In  many  locations  some  low-Income  tenants 
are  spending  up  to  two-thlrda  of  their  In- 
come on  rent.  The  average  tenant  Is  paying 


34  percent  of  his  Income  for  rent.  Congress' 
goal  was  2S  percent. 

Once  again,  the  consumer  is  taking  It  on 
the  chin. 

And  they  are  also  suffering  because  many 
of  these  properties  are  apparently  located 
next  to  Junkyards  and  factories,  under  power 
lines,  in  former  lake  beds  and  far  from  com- 
munity services.  Because  of  poor  site  selec- 
tion— and  I  Include  here  the  overabundance 
of  projects  being  located  in  suburban  areas 
where  the  need  Is  not  as  great  as  in  the  cen- 
tral cities — ^many  projects  have  a  high 
vacancy  rate  and  are  either  In  default  of  their 
mortgage  payments  or  in  financial  trouble. 

We  also  hear  a  lot  about  the  benefits  ac- 
corded to  investors  In  236  properties  imder 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969.  In  some  cases, 
high  Income  investors  are  attracted  by  the 
tax  savings  offered  by  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion and  have  little  Interest  In  the  long- 
term  viability  of  the  projects. 

In  short,  builders  and  developers  are  mak- 
ing quick  profits,  high-income  Investors  are 
getting  lucrative  tax  write-offs,  the  consumer 
Is  receiving  poorly-constructed  housing  at  In- 
flated costs — and  the  taxpayer  is  footing  the 
bill. 

I  believe  that  the  Congress  know  that  to 
harness  the  powerful  forces  of  the  private 
sector  to  help  meet  national  housing  needs, 
w«  had  to  offer  some  very  special  induce- 
ments. I  daresay  these  Inducements  have 
been  successful,  measxired  In  terms  of  hous- 
ing starts. 

I  believe  the  Congress  also  was  aware  of 
the  potential  cost  of  these  programs  In  the 
form  of  direct  subsidies  and  indirect  tax 
write-offs.  But  we  were  willing  to  pay  this 
price  If  It  resulted  In  qviallty  housing  at 
reasonable  costs  to  low-Income  families. 

The  evidence  suggests  that  the  goal  has 
not  been  achieved  in  all  cases.  It  has  not 
been  achieved  principally  because  of  the  fail- 
ure of  FHA  to  take  affirmative  action  to 
achieve  this  goal.  Congress  did  not  intend 
for  FHA  to  pursue  quantity  production  of 
housing  units  at  the  expense  of  quality  and 
the  long-term  viability  of  these  projects. 

What  can  be  done  to  rid  this  program  of 
abuses?  FHA  has  the  responsibility  to  as- 
sume the  perspective  of  the  consiuner.  It 
must  eliminate  unreasonable  construction 
and  development  costs,  and  at  the  same  time 
impoee  the  highest  standards  of  quality.  It 
must  actively  seek  out  and  train  organiza- 
tions to  sponsor  and  maintain  236  projects. 
It  must  cotne  to  the  Congress  for  additional 
authority  or  program  amendments  so  that 
the  goals  of  the  legislation  can  be  obtained. 

But  you  in  the  National  Association  of 
Building  Manufacturers  and  jrour  colleagues 
In  the  housing  Industry  throughout  the  na- 
tion have  a  responsibility  as  well.  If.  in  your 
professional  capacity,  you  wish  to  reup  the 
benefits  of  public  programs,  then  in  your 
professional  capacity  you  must  become  the 
advocate  of  the  consumer.  Tou  must  active- 
ly police  your  own  Industry  and  rid  It  of 
unscrupulous  operators  and  fast-back  artists 
who  are  out  to  make  a  killing  at  the  expense 
of  the  low-income  consumer  and  the  public 
at  large. 

We  all  share  the  responsibility  to  make 
these  programs  work  to  achieve  the  ultimate 
goal  of  a  decent  home  in  a  decent  environ- 
ment for  all  Americans. 


PRESIDENT     NIXON'S     ANNOUNCE- 
MENT ON  VIETNAM 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President, 
stripped  of  the  resort  to  obsolete  cold 
war  rhetoric  and  the  appalling  invoca- 
tion of  the  discredited  domino  theory, 
two  points  stand  out  in  the  President's 
announcement  on  Vietnam  last  night. 

First,  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  the 
cruel  simple  fact  that  the  awful  toll  of 
death  and  devastation  Is  continuing  un- 


diminished in  Indochina.  The  Presi- 
dent's timetable  for  Vietnamization  and 
the  withdrawal  of  American  troops  is  a 
timetable  for  war,  not  a  timetable  for 
peace.  I  condemn  the  invasion  from  the 
North,  Just  as  I  have  condemned  all  the 
other  killing  that  has  gone  on  so  long 
in  Indochina.  What  possible  satisfaction 
can  any  of  us  take  in  this  continuing 
wanton  test  of  Vietnamization,  a  test 
that  is  costing  the  lives  of  thousands  of 
soldiers  and  civilians?  Those  are  not  toy 
soldiers  dying  on  the  battlefield,  but 
real  human  beings.  Their  daily  sacrifice 
of  life  is  an  unconscionable  price  for 
any  nation  to  demand  in  an  effort  to 
vindicate  its  policy. 

Second,  although  the  President  has 
now  recognized  his  mistake  in  walking 
off  the  job  at  the  peace  table  in  Paris 
last  month,  we  must  also  recognize  that 
it  is  not  enough  for  the  United  States  to 
return  to  Paris,  if  all  we  do  is  fill  our 
empty  seat.  If  that  is  the  limit  of  our 
vision,  then  we  have  failed  our  respon- 
sibility to  seek  a  realistic  negotiated  set- 
Uement  of  the  war. 

The  most  glaring  omission  in  the 
President's  announcement  was  the  total 
absence  of  any  indication  that  he  is  pre- 
pared to  make  a  genuine  compromise  in 
the  negotiations.  The  eight-point  offer 
we  heard  last  January  is  no  more  than 
a  transparent  plan  to  guarantee  the  sur- 
vival of  President  Thieu  in  office,  a  plan 
that  can  never  be  the  basis  for  peace  in 
Indochina. 

The  ink  on  the  rigged  resvilts  of  Presi- 
dent Thieu's  uncontested  election  last 
October  is  hardly  dry.  How  can  the 
President  propose  another  rigged  elec- 
tion for  President  Thieu  as  the  only 
path  he  is  willing  to  pursue  in  Paris? 
When  will  President  Nixon  realize  that 
he  can  no  more  insure  the  reelection  of 
President  Thieu  than  he  can  Insure  his 
own  reelection  by  his  actions  on  the 
war?  How  long  will  the  lives  of  Ameri- 
can troops,  how  long  will  the  lives  of 
the  people  of  Indochina,  how  long  will 
the  American  prisoners  of  war  be  held 
hostage  to  the  survival  of  President 
Thieu? 

The  President  says  he  will  never  sur- 
render to  the  enemy,  but  neither  will 
Hanoi.  The  sooner  we  accept  that  fact, 
the  sooner  we  will  be  on  the  road  to  a 
realistic  compromise  and  negotiated  set- 
tiement  in  Paris,  the  only  road  that 
leads  to  peace  in  Indochina.  Until  the 
President  accepts  this  simple  fact,  it  will 
be  the  responsibility  of  Congress  to  seek 
to  end  the  war  by  legislative  means. 


ANNIVERSARY    OP    CIVIL   RIGHTS 
ACT   OP    1968 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  this 
month  marks  the  fourth  anniversary  of 
the  enactment  of  title  vm,  the  fair 
housing  section  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1968. 

Secretary  George  Romney  of  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment annoimced  earlier  the  schedul- 
ing of  commemorative  events  through- 
out this  month  to  celebrate  the  anni- 
versary of  that  historic  enactment. 

As  one  who  assisted  in  the  drafting  of 
the  adopted  language,  I  have  had  occa- 
sion to  follow  closely  the  develoi»nent  of 
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administrative  rulings  drawn  iNiriuant 
to  that  statute  and  the  rdevant  cas » law. 
In  my  opinion.  Secretary  Romnej  and 
his  Assistant  Secretary  for  Equal  Q  Hwr- 


tunlty.  Samuel  J.  Simmons,  have 
tured  the  spirit  and  intent  of  title 
They  have  initiated  and  instituted  a 


of  new  policies  in  this  important  ai  ea. 


In  a  recent  speech  before  the  41s1 
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nual Convention  of  the  National  Hot  islng 
Conference,  Assistant  Secretary  Sim- 
mons outlined  their  policies  aiul  pro  rress 
to  date. 

While  pride  can  be  taken  in  tho  In- 
stitutional changes  made  so  far,  he  r  Kht- 
fully  recognized  that  only  a  beginning 
has  been  made.  We  cannot  rest  mtil 
equal  housing  opportunity  for  all  Aj  ner- 
icans  is  as  real  as  the  dual  housing  i  lar- 
ket  that  continues  to  persist  today.  T  lere 
are  few  instances  more  fimdamentalland 
important  to  this  Nation's  dom4stic 
growth  than  the  clear-cut  need  for  Valr 
housing  choices.  I  firmly  believe  that  the 
long-range  solutions  to  employment  dis- 
crimination and  the  denial  of  eqiial  <  du- 
catlonal  opportunities  lie  in  the  dlsaolu- 
tlon  of  discriminatory  housing  patt4  ms. 

On  this  important  anniversary,  k  t  us 
renew  our  commitment  to  the  bringing 
about  of  fundamental  changes  in  our 
housing  policies.  While  we  take  heart 
from  the  Department's  leadership,  l«t  us 
resolve  to  complete  the  task.  | 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  son- 
sent  that  Secretary  Simmons'  spee&  to 
the  National  Housing  Conference  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

lliere  being  no  objection,  the  ren  arks 
were    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
BiMAXKS  BT  Samuel  J.  Simmons,  Assu  tamt 

SsowTABT  roB  EQUAL   OppoBrnNTrri  UJB. 

DBPAsnoirr  or  Hoxmnra  Ain>  Ubbam  Db- 

VKLopMurr 

rm  delighted  to  be  here  thla  aften  oon. 
The  National  Hoiulog  Conferenoe  U  ai .  ez- 
traordlnary  organlBatlon.  and  It  U  for  n  e.  m 
with  any  HUD  offlolal,  a  singular  prtvUe  ;e  to 
address  your  annual  oonventlon.  Being  ai  long 
old  friends.  I  welcome  It  as  an  oooaelon  o  be 
expansive  If  not  evangdle;  an  oooaalon  o  be 
candid  yet  clrcumq>«ct. 

Three  years  ago  this  month  I  aildr«  ned, 
briefly,  your  oonTentlon  as  a  member  oi  the 
new  HITD  team.  Then,  as  now,  I  offere  1  no 
grand  schemes  or  magic  potions  for  ad  iev- 
Ing  those  social  and  human  obJeotlTee  n  iloh 
we  subsume  under  the  shibboleth  "e  lual 
opportunity."  For  even  before  Joining  the 
Department,  my  ezperlenoe  in  this  field  had 
long  since  made  me  chary  of  easy  panapeaa, 
of  "freedom  now"  fotmulae. 

Progress  here,  as  best  we  can  measui  e  It, 
Is  as  elusive  as  the  search  for  cancer's  nire. 
And,  It  Is  no  less  Important.  In  this  quest, 
there  Is  trial.  There  Is  error.  There  Is  prosing, 
teetlng,  unrelenting  pressure  at  blgooy'a 
door,  and  short  but  firm  steps  toward  q^e'e 
Immediate  objective  while  not  losing 
of  long-range  goals.  There  Is  coalltlon-b^Ud- 
Ing.  litigation,  technical  assistance,  pfbUc 
relatione  and  reg\ilatlon  promulgation. 

But.  our  game  plan  is  not  ad  ho 
hdter-skelter.  There  Is  a  common  thread — 
Inatttutlonal  change — which  has  llnke<  our 
major  efforts  since  March  1B69  to  purg«  dis- 
crimination In  each  and  every  phase  o '  the 
marketing  of  shelter  in  this  nation,  1 1  ex- 
pand the  choice  for  minority  America  is  of 
houelng  locations  in  aU  prlee  ranges  thro  igh- 
out  urban,  suburban  and  rural  oommunmes. 
and  to  inereaas  their  participation  in  th«eoo- 
Bomlc  benefits  that  flow  from  BUD  progx  uns. 

Flzst.  In  houslag.  What  have  we  4one7 


nor 


What  are  we  doing?  Where  do  we  wish  to 
be — say,  five  years  from  today?  Tou  deserve. 
I  suspect,  a  blow-by-blow  deecrlptton  which 
time  does  not  aUow.  So.  let  me  Just  touch  the 
high  spots. 

Our  ofllce  customarUy  defines  Its  objective, 
under  existing  statutes  and  ezeouttve  orders 
dealing  with  equal  housing,  as  one  of  seeing 
to  it  that  minority  group  Americans  have 
the  same  housing  options  as  all  other  Amer- 
icans of  slmUar  economic  means.  To  achieve 
this,  we  have  taken  dead  aim  at  dismantling 
the  dual  bousing  system  that  underpins  the 
perpetuation  of  racial  and  ethnic  residential 
segregation. 

Uany  Americans  are  unaware  that  a  d<-al 
housing  system  exists.  Many  feel  that  as  a 
result  of  recent  legal  breakthroughs.  Includ- 
ing the  passage  of  the  Federal  fair  hotislng 
Act  m  1908,  that  there  Is  little  residual  hous- 
ing discrimination  in  this  country.  By  that 
they  mean,  but  do  not  say,  that  a  minority 
famUy  vrlth  lots  of  money,  a  thick  skin  and 
legal  savvy  can  live  Just  about  anywhere  It 
chooses.  That  may  be  true,  but  It  Is  really 
Irrelevant  If  our  aim  Is  effective  housing 
choice. 

For  the  fact  remains  that  In  cities  and 
sznall  towns  alike  the  white  famUy  seeks  and 
acquires  housing  through  competing  In  one 
housing  market,  while  the  nonwhlte  famUy 
of  SlmUar  Income  ooa^tetes  In  another.  Under 
this  dual  system,  the  minority  famUy  pays 
more  for  leas  shelter.  The  minority  person 
sufficiently  motivated  to  compete  "In  the 
white  market"  Is  frequently  confronted  by 
overt  degrading  race  and  religious  discrimi- 
nation. And  when  he  Is  not,  he  Is  met  by 
a  wide  variety  of  subtle  marketing  tactics 
that  are  Just  as  effective  Ix:  frustrating  any 
competition  for  decent  shelter  acroes  radal 
lines.  Brokers,  lenders,  developers,  iq>artment 
managers,  appraisers — aU  participate  as 
"gatekeepers"  in  the  maintenance  of  a  sub- 
housing  market  for  minority  famlUes. 

The  1070  Census  returns  now  teU  us  how 
effective  the  dual  housing  system  Is  In  rein- 
forcing segregated  residential  patterns.  Cen- 
tral cttlee  are  losing  whites  and  gaining 
blacks.  In  spite  of  a  gradual  Inoreaae  In  the 
number  of  blacks  and  other  minorities  In 
the  suburbs,  the  fact  of  the  white  noose 
around  the  country's  largest  cltlee  Is  a  largely 
unchanged  reaUty.  And  within  the  central 
city,  an  average  bLtck  family  wm  reside  m  a 
census  tract  that  Is  80  percent  or  more  black. 
To  break  this  web,  there  Is  no  substitute 
for  foroefiil  law  enforcement.  President 
Nixon  called  upon  this  Department  to  de- 
velop a  wide-ranging  law  enforcement  pro- 
gram m  concert  with  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice In  his  June  11  Statement  on  the  subject 
last  year.  And  we  are  pleased,  but  not  satis- 
fled,  with  what  we  have  aoootnpUahed  under 
the  Federal  fair  housing  law — a  statute  which 
wlU  be  four  years  old  next  month. 

Through  concUlatlon  (HUD%  nujor  weap- 
on under  the  law)  we  have  seen  UteraUy 
thousands  of  units  made  avaUable  to  minor- 
ity group  Americans  In  the  last  six  months 
alone  that  were  not  avaUable  to  them  befora; 
By  establishing  the  principle  under  the 
law  Qi  monetary  compensation  to  vlottms  of 
dlsorlmlnaUon,  we  have  eucoeeded  In  pladng 
an  economic  price  on  bigotry:  and 

In  reqxilrlng  thoee  who  violate  the  law  to 
engage  m  systematic  affirmative  reform  of 
their  business  practlcee,  we  have  succeeded 
In  turning  the  redreeslng  of  Individual  com- 
plaints Into  "Institutional  change." 

To  carry  out  theee  responslbUlties,  we  have 
assembled  and  trained  a  capable  staff  In 
Washington  and  In  our  ten  regional  «wiT>tT  to 
deal  with  complaints  under  the  fair  housing 
law. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  been  press- 
ing the  fair  housing  law  In  ootut.  Again,  it 
has  been  very  successful.  It  hastwought  man 
than  100  oases  to  court  and  has  yet  to  lose 
one. 

Law  enfojosmant  Is  Inrtlspsnaabls  In  oiiaiig« 


Ing  Institutional  patterns  and  praoUoes  that 
make  up  the  dual  *^"««"g  system,  but  we 
reallae  that  provable  *««n««rn[  discrimination 
represents  only  the  tip  of  the  leebng. 

The  fair  housing  law  also  calls  for  "afllrma- 
tlve  action"  to  help  achieve  equal  ti/^nfing 
opportunity  throughout  the  nation. 

The  President  in  his  Jtme  11  Statement 
speUed  out  the  compoEwnts  of  this  program: 

Appropriate  equal  housing  opportunity 
criteria  for  participation  In  programs  affect- 
ing housing: 

The  development  of  Information  programs: 

The  development  of  policies  relaUng  to 
housing  marketing  practlcee. 

We  have  now  taken  steps  to  fulfill  this 
mandate. 

First,  with  respect  to  criteria: 

Community  development  programs,  such  as 
urban  renewal,  open  space,  new  communities 
and  water  and  sewer  must  be  part  of  a  com- 
prehensive plan  which  expands  low  and 
moderate  income  on  a  non-dlscrlmlnatary 
basis;  

Respecting  water  and  sewer  grants,  HUD 
has  been  guided  since  JtUy  1, 1S71,  by  a  proj- 
ect selection  system  pursuant  to  which  points 
are  awarded  not  only  for  such  fundamental 
factors  as  health  and  need,  but  also  on  the 
basis  of  whether  or  not  housing  In  the  area  Is 
accessible  on  a  non-dlscrlmlnatory  basis.  And 
nxore  recently,  we  have  published  for  com- 
ment new  application  procedures  which 
would  favor  proposals  for  other  community 
development  programs  from  communities  In 
which  there  has  been  a  non-dlscrlmlnatory 
expansion  of  the  supply  of  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income housing  or  which  have  a  real- 
istic plan  to  expand  the  supply  of  such  hous- 
ing outside  low-Income  or  minority  areas. 

Respecting  HUD-asslsted  housing  programa, 
project  selection  criteria  effective  February  7, 
1973,  (a)  will  favor  developments  which  pro- 
vide low-income  f amUlee  with  options  outside 
areas  of  low-Income  or  minority  concentra- 
tion, (b)  will  reqxilre  that  the  developers  of 
such  housing  are  In  compliance  with  appU- 
eabla  Federal  laws  and  regulations  rrtatlng  to 
non-dlacrlmlnatlon,  and  (c)  wUl  award 
"brownie  polnto"  for  propoeaU  which  are  part 
of  a  larger  plan  to  provide  training,  buslnees 
and  employment  opportunities  for  low -In- 
come and  minority  groups. 

SeooDdly.  wttb  reqMOt  to  in/Ormottoa  pro- 
grams, three  major  steps  have  been  taken: 
Last  summer  we  launched  our  second  ma- 
jor advertising  campaign  m  three  years  to  tell 
people  that  HUD  can  help  tbsm  open  doors 
that  are  doeed  to  them  because  of  discrimi- 
nation. This  multi-media  rsmpalgn.  started 
In  a  two-month  test  m  our  Philadelphia  n- 
glon.  now  covers  the  eastern  half  of  the  na- 
tion. The  campaign  highlights  the  oppor- 
tunity to  caU  HUD  toll-free  from  anywhere 
east  of  the  Mississippi  to  register  a  fair  hous- 
ing complaint.  EventiuOly  It  wlU  go  nation- 
wide. 

Oonq>lementlng  this  campaign  Is  the  re- 
quiremant.  effeotlve  two  weeks  ago.  that  m 
every  realty  cOoe  In  the  country.  In  every 
model  dwelling  at  a  subdlvMon  tract  and  In 
every  other  place  of  buslneas  where  dweU- 
mgs  are  offered  tat  eale  or  rental,  there 
must  be  on  dlqilay  a  poeter  proclaiming  the 
Federal  ban  on  dlecrlmlnatlon  In  housing. 
Two  months  from  now,  a  slmUar  require- 
ment wlU  wppVr  to  all  lending  Institutioos. 
As  a  result  of  a  two-year  development  oi»i- 
traot  with  HUD.  Prentlce-HaU  Is  now  pub- 
lishing the  first  comprehensive  reporting 
eervice  In  the  field  ot  "equal  ho\islng  oppor- 
timtty."  This  serrloe  provides  eurrent  laws, 
oourt  and  administrative  declsk>ns,  rsgula- 
tloos  and  other  relevant  Information  in  this 
field.  Many  of  you  here,  I  trust,  wUl  have  ac- 
cess to  this  pnbUoatlon  which  can  serve  both 
to  keep  you  abreast  of  minimum  legal  stand- 
ards as  well  aa  act  as  a  guide  to  programs 
that  you  can  use  in  your  own  work  to  •>• 
pand  housing  options  to  low-tnooms 
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Finally,  w*  bav*  taken  new  Initiatives  re- 
lating to  maikettng. 

Effective  ten  days  ago,  aU  >HA  suhsldlaed 
and  unsnbsUUnd  boosing,  with  few  exesp- 
tions,  win  have  to  be  marketed  m  accord- 
ance with  HUD'fe  Affirmative  Fair  w«mm«»h 
Markettng  Regqlattons.  TlMy  require  a  tpaa- 
sor  to  oarry  out  afflrmattvs  pragrans  to  at- 
tract buyers  or  «»"«~*-  of  aU  raoee  Into  hta 
projects.  TyploaUy,  a  daveloper  wm  be  re- 
quired to  advertise  in  minority  media,  nuUn- 
taln  a  non-dlscrlmlnatory  hMng  pcdioy  In 
recruiting  lils  sales  staff,  and  use  a  HDD- 
spproved  Iqual  rtnnmtng  Opportunity  kigo 
or  slogan  in  his  advertising.  He  wiU  be  re- 
quired to  dlqOay  a  Fair  itnnmtng  po$*n  tn 
a  prominent  place  on  his  premises. 

This  will  belp  end  the  system  whereby  de- 
velopers m  the  past  have  marketed  HUD- 
ssslited  housing  by  quietly  opening  their 
doors  and  filling  up  a  project  with  aU  white 
or  aU  black  buyers  or  renters,  depending  on 
whether  it  was  a  black  or  white  neighbor- 
hood. 

What**  more,  we  will  know  whether  and 
how  this  Is  working,  tar  HUD  Is  now  coUeot- 
Ing  racial  and  ethnic  data  respecting  oo- 
oupanoy  patterns  on  all  housing  programs. 
Through  analysis  of  this  data,  we  already  are 
uncovering  projects  which  do  not  have  any 
racial  mtegratlon,  but  should. 

Since  adverttolng  is  a  major  element  In 
marketing,  HUD  has  In  final  clearance  guide- 
lines covering  aU  real  estate  advertising. 
Theee  are  mtended  to  discourage  the  use  of 
words,  phrases,  maps  and  other  symbols  to 
attract  to  the  unit  one  race  and  not  the 
other.  Conversely,  these  guidelines  encourage 
the  use  of  an  Bqual  Wmwing  opportunity 
logotype,  statement  and  slogan. 

This  Job  cannot  be  done  by  HUD  alone. 
Mindful  of  that,  we  have  sought  the  co- 
operation of  others,  eepeclaUy  Federal  agen- 
cies. 

For  years.  Federal  departmente  and  agen- 
des  have  been  limning  or  building  new  facUl- 
tlee  In  the  suburbe  Just  as  private  Industry 
has.  And  as  m  the  case  of  the  private  sec- 
tor, the  Federal  Government  has  also  left  be- 
hind Its  low-Income  workers  because  there 
was  no  hniming  for  them,  and  no  decent 
transportation. 

But  HUD  has  recently  signed  a  memo- 
randum of  agreement  whereby  the  General 
Services  Administration,  i^lch  handles 
much  of  this  leasing  and  buUdlng,  will  re- 
quire planned  efforts  to  make  such  housing 
available  m  suburt>an  locations. 

Nor  do  I  Intend  to  give  the  Impieesion  that 
all  constructive  action  in  this  field  Is  the  re- 
sult of  Federal  leadership.  There  are  numer- 
ous examples  of  how  locaUtles  have  attached 
these  complex  problems. 

The  Leadership  CouncU  for  MetropoUtan 
Open  Communities  In  Chicago  has  been 
more  successful  than  any  other  effort  m  the 
country  m  Identifying  and  strengthening 
legal  methods  of  beginning  to  eliminate  a 
dual  housing  maiket  wlthm  a  metropoUtan 
area. 

In  Ohio,  the  Miami  Valley  Beglcmal  Plan- 
ning Commission  unanimously  approved  a 
nglonal  bousing  plan  for  "hating  raspon- 
■Iblllty  for  development  of  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income housing  through  a  formtila 
distributing  the  required  units  throughout 
tbe  Dayton  metropoUtan  area. 

The  Washington.  D.C..  MetropoUtan  Coun- 
cU of  Oovenunents  has  recently  adopted  a 
■tmllar  fbcmula.  allooatlng  a  fair  share  for- 
mula percentage  to  each  JmladlcUon. 

Ihe  work  of  the  State  of  MassaChusetU 
tax  formulating  a  housing  dlspeieal  plan  with 
aUoeattone  of  targets  to  the  various  regions 
Is  another  fine  example  of  wtiat  Is  nseded. 

What  does  aU  this  msanf  In  sum.  thess 
haw  Inltlatlvsa  rsprssent  a  fundamental 
shift  In  the  HUD  equal  opportunity  housing 
Pragnm.  From  a  prsooeupatton  with  case- 
■T-oaee  reeolutlon  to  eettlng  miTHir^nyn  equal 
opportunity  requirements  for  aU  HUD  pro- 


grama; to  determining  funding  prtoritles,  to 
establishing  aaUoB-wlde  guidelines  and 
standards  defining  discrimination  *"«|  to  de- 
veloping pnweduns  tot  monltodag  rasnlts— 
I  b^eve  we  have  faehloned  a  program  for 
producing  puipoeeful  change. 

For  many  minority  Americans  the  promise 
of  "equal  housing  opportunity"  is  lUusory 
because  of  their  marginal  participation  in 
the  economic  llfto  of  the  «**«ffn  Jobs  and 
buslnees  oppurtunlttes  must  go  hand  and 
glove  with  housing  rights  If  there  Is  to  be 
real  equaUty.  if  there  are  to  be  effecttve  op- 


HUIXs  budget  last  year  exceeded  four  bU- 
llon  dollars.  This  repreeented  the  lifeline  for 
a  variety  of  construction  and  related  ac- 
tivities. At  HUD  alone  It  meant  14/)00  Jobs, 
plus  the  sustenance  for  the  payrolls  of  4,000 
funded  agendee.  And  more  Importantly.  It 
meant  thousands  of  business  omwrtunltles 
and  an  additional  two  million  Jobs  as  a  con- 
sequence of  construcUon  starts  generated  by 
FHA  commitments,  and  contracts  let  by 
funded  agencies  and  HUD  directly. 

mstorlcally.  we  know  that  minorities  have 
been  excluded  firom  aU  bat  a  token  share  of 
HUD-generated  eoonomlo  activity.  During 
the  past  year  or  so,  this  U  beooinlng  lees  so. 
But  this  change  has  not  been  fortuitous.  For 
without  a  comltment  (and  a  program)  to  rip 
away  inequitable  barriers  and  to  replace  them 
with  a  tow-line  to  economic  parity,  there 
would  be  rhetoric  but  not  results. 

For  this  reason,  a  second  major  goal  of 
the  Ofllce  whl«fli  I  head  Is  to  expand  the  par- 
ticipation and  Involvement  of  nUnorltles  and 
low-lnoome  penons  in  aU  faceto  of  housing 
and  community  development  programs. 

To  Institutionalize  this  process  by  making 
It  a  part  of  our  on-going  operation,  we  have 
done  several  things. 

New  Executive  Order  11246  regtUatlons. 
Effective  Deoeml>er  31, 1971,  HUD  wlU  operate 
under  ite  own  regulations  Implementing  Ex- 
ecutive Order  11246  relating  to  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  on  HUD  prociu-ement 
contracto  and  the  contracts  of  UUD-funded 
local  agencies.  With  these  new  regulations 
HUD  Is  now  better  able  to  shape  an  enforce- 
ment program  suitable  for  Ita  own  particular 
class  of  contractors. 

Hometown  plans.  Prior  to  the  Issuance  of 
the  above  new  11346  regiUations,  our  Depart- 
ment had  pioneered  In  the  conduct  of  clty- 
wlde  compUanoe  reviews  of  critical  construc- 
Uon crafta.  nils  enabled  lu  to  Identify  the 
union-contractor  relationship  that  bore  most 
beavUy  against  nUnortty  groups,  rather  than 
trying  to  deal  in  Isolation  with  hundreds  of 
contractors  and  subcontractors.  As  a  reSnlt 
of  theee  reviews,  HUD  has  helped  fashion 
Bo-caUed  "hometown  plans"  m  88  dtleo. 

Section  8  regulations.  We  are  on  the  eve 
of  publishing  a  r^ulation  ln4>lementlng  Sec- 
tion 8  of  the  Hoxulng  Act  of  1968,  which  re- 
quires that  the  Secretary  of  HUD  eee  that 
Job,  training  and  business  opportunities  are 
provided,  wlwre  fMuible,  to  lower  mcome  per- 
Bonsand  to  bustneeeee  located  In  the  area  of 
the  HUI>-asBlBted  projecta 

But  the  articulation  of  legal  rlghta  and 
the  establishment  of  ctnnpUance  procedures 
are  not  enough.  RecogTUzlng  this,  we  have 
taken  a  number  of  afllrmatlve  stepe  to  eqiand 
economic  opportunity  options  of  mlnoritlss 
under  HUD  programs. 

Beginning  with  this  fiscal  year,  HUD  has 
adopted  a  Minority  Housing  Production  Goals 
Program  designed  to  mcreaae  minority  entre- 
preneurial Involvment  In  the  Sections  238, 
236  and  Bent  Supplement  programs.  Each 
Area  and  Insuring  Ofllce  wlU  develop  d<dlar 
tm-gets  for  Involving  mlncxity  entrepreneurs 
in  these  three  programs,  after  imnoming  the 
level  of  participation  In  HUD  programs  by 
minority  business  during  the  previous  fiscal 
yesr. 

We  developed  this  program  as  a  result  of 
our  experience  with  the  Los  Angelee  Minority 
Opportunity  Plan,  which  set  aside  1,000  unlta 


of  HUD-asslsted  housing  to  be  buUt  by  mi- 
nority housing  producers— Black  and  Mexi- 
can-American. Involving  more  than  $20  mU- 
lion  in  mortgage  commitments,  this  Flan 
provided  7,000  minority  Job  typmrt-umtiiiT  qq 
46  projects,  plus  88  opportunltiee  for  general 
contractors  and  970  mlnulty  suboontractor 
opportunities. 

A  similar  approach  has  been  successful  m 
gaining  more  participation  by  Indian  llrma 
in  HUD-sesisted  construction  on  reearva- 
ttons.  Theee  goals  coU  for  an  annual  set- 
aside  of  HUD  funds  for  production  of  up  to 
6,000  unlta  of  public  housing,  m  addition, 
the  Departnsent's  regional  ofllces  may  now 
waive  the  competitive  bidding  requirementa 
on  pubUc  housing  contracta,  aUowlng  Indian 
construction  firms  to  bid  directly  on  theoe 
projecta  During  fiscal  years  1971  and  1979, 
projecta  involving  over  1800  unlta  of  >'>»i'Tl''g 
worth  mora  than  $21  mimon  have  been  or 
WlU  be  contracted  out  to  Indian  firms. 

To  help  scdve  the  bonding  problems  en- 
countered  by  minority  contraeton,  HUD  has 
given  local  oflloee  the  authority  to  accept 
personal  Indemnity  agreementa  in  Ueu  of 
bonds  on  FHA  projecta  of  8600,000  or  lees. 

With  respect  to  minority  banks,  HUD  and 
local  funded  agencies  have  deposited  mora 
than  $19  mlUlon  In  these  Institutions. 

In  terms  of  technical  ssslstance,  HUD 
signed  xxew  contracta  with  the  Urban  League 
and  Operation  SSR,  a  service  group  dedicated 
to  Increasing  eoonomlo  oppmtunitles  for  the 
Spanish-speaking,  to  upltate  and  expcmd  the 
six-volume  xuitlonal  Registry  of  Minority 
Contraeton.  The  new  Registry  wUl  include 
engineers,  brokers,  sponsors,  lawyers,  archl- 
tects  and  other  housing  specialists.  And  lo- 
cal HUD  offlcee  are  encouraged  to  hold  area 
seminars  In  order  to  provide  tectmlcal  as- 
sistance to  these  contraeton  which  wUl  en- 
able them  to  gain  access  to  the  Federal 
housing  production  and  management  sys- 
tem. 

In  terms  of  our  "own  shop,"  we  have  de- 
veloped a  goals-oriented  equal  employment 
cq>portunlty  program  for  HUD  itself,  cover- 
ing minority  groups  and  wmnen.  Each  HUD 
instaUatlon  now  wlU  be  required  to  institute 
an  afllrmatlve  program  setting  forth  long- 
range  goals  and  yearly  taigeta  respecting 
minority  employment  utilisation. 

With  respect  to  funded  agencies,  the  equal 
employment  picture  Is  not  so  bright.  Al- 
though enqifloyment  n<m-dlscrlmlnatlon  has 
been  required  of  funded  agencies  through  the 
loan  or  grant  Inatrumanta.  too  UtUe  pcolttve 
action  has  ooeumd  in  the  past.  WhUe  a  few 
agencies  do  employ  many  minorities,  aQ  too 
often  they  ara  foimd  in  the  lower-paying 
Jobs.  However,  now  that  the  Equal  EmjAoy- 
ment  Opportunity  Oommlsslon  wlU  soon 
have  Jiurladlctlon  over  enq;>loyment  dlecrlm- 
lnatlon complalnta  filed  against  state  and 
local  government  agendee.  I  am  sura  you  can 
apprscUte  that  it  Is  now  Inqieratlve  that 
theee  agendee  develop  and  Implement  ef- 
flrmatlve  oompUance  programs. 

Tou  may  say  that  "this  Is  a  lot."  I  say  It  Is 
not  enough.  It  Is  a  beginning  A  pdntmg  In 
the  direction  which  we  Should  and  must  fol- 
low in  the  futura.  For  housing  and  oonura- 
nlty  development  programs  affsct  the  Uvea 
of  every  Indlvldusl.  eq;>eclaUy  in  the  oentrsl 
dty  of  our  metropoUtan  areaa  whera  iuMtk 
reality  forcee  tie  to  find  ways  to  eqiand  op- 
tion for  aU  Inoome  groupe  on  a  non-dta- 
criminatory  basis.  And  we  must  eontlnue  to 
search  for  ways  to  Institutlonallae  and  ex- 
pand opportunities  for  the  partidpatlon  of 
mlnorltlee  In  the  economic  benefita  derived 
firom  theee  programs. 

Tet  this  oannot  be  achieved  solely  by  the 
Federal  Qovemment.  or  eolely  through  en- 
forcement efforta  In  the  end.  the  fata  of 
theee  new  Inltlattvee  wUl  depend  upon  the 
eraatlvlty  and  Ingenuity  of  thoee  persons  re- 
sponsible on  a  day-to-day  basU  for  the  ded- 
slons  and  programs  In  this  Add. 
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MININO  AND  MINERALS  POUC^  ACT 
OP  1970 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  for  knany 
years  I  have  been  seeking  the  de  elop- 
ment  of  a  policy  which  would  inaire  a 
continuing  and  expanded  supply  from 
domestic  deposits  of  those  minera  s  and 
metals  essential  to  our  economy  ai  id  se- 
curity. The  great  State  of  Nevadi  has 
a  bountiful  supply  of  many  minera  s  and 
metals  and  it  has  been  my  cont  nuing 
desire  to  bring  about  their  full  de  irelop- 
ment  through  policies  which  wou  d  en- 
courage industry  to  do  so. 

We  have  just  received  the  first  report 
of  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Roeers  C. 
B.  Morton  in  response  to  the  require- 
ments for  cm  annual  status  repot  and 
analysis  of  our  minerals  posture  called 
for  under  the  Mining  and  Minerals  Pol- 
icy Act.  I  had  the  honor  of  beina  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  law  which  was  ensiated  in 
1970  and  for  once  placed  the  reajonsi- 
bility  for  most  of  our  mineral  activities 
in  the  hands  of  a  single  Cabinet  member. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  neview- 
ing  this  report  and  find  that  it  confirms 
the  concerns  that  I  and  a  nun  ber  of 
other  Senators  have  pointed  up  o  rer  the 
past  decade.  The  report  shows  a  rising 
reliance  on  foreign  sources  for  a  i  umber 
of  minerals.  It  indicates  that  ths  reli- 
ance might  possibly  reach  the  stai  gering 
total  of  $64  billion  by  the  year  2000 
unless  we  are  able  to  increase  oi  ir  own 
production  of  those  minerals  located 
within  our  borders,  and  improve  <  lur  re- 
use of  minerals  and  metals,  or]  bring 
about  a  i-edesign  in  our  requiremmits  so 
that  scarce  minerals  will  be  prjperly 
conserved. 

This  report  also  indicates  that  w  ;  need 
to  improve  the  economic  climate  with- 
in the  United  States  to  assure  those  in- 
terested in  mineral  investment  tlmt  we 
seriously  intend  to  develop  our  own  re- 
sources under  policies  of  encourage  iment 
rather  than  discouragement. 

I  shall  not  go  into  the  details  af  this 
report  but  commend  it  to  the  conadera- 
tion  of  all  Senators.  It  brings  o  oiir 
attentlon  in  a  clear-cut  mann^  r  the 
minerals  situation  in  which  we  fir  i  our- 
selves. This  report  is  a  factual  one,  de- 
lineating the  problem  areas  to  nieeting 
our  future  demands  and  the  need  for 
reasonable  policies  to  encourage  o  ir  pri- 
vate enterprise  system  to  expai  id  the 
funds  here  at  home  to  bring  about  maxi- 
mum output  and  maximimi  use  of  our 
avsdlable  mineral  resources.  I  kno  v  that 
those  of  us  concerned  with  the  wel  'are  of 
our  mineral  industries  and  the  security 
of  the  country  are  looking  fonoard  to 
giving  full  consideration  to  any  iugges- 
tions  which  will  lower  our  rellaice  on 
foreign  supply  and  maintain  a  strong 
and  economically  soimd  natuisU  re- 
sources base  in  the  United  States.  I  urge 
constraint  on  the  part  of  our  i  idmin- 
Istrators  in  any  activities  whici  may 
result  in  impeding  expansion  of  oi  r  min- 
erals production.  I  am  hopeful  tiat  all 
of  us  will  take  to  heart  the  need  to  main- 
tain a  sound  mineral  base  in  the  Jnited 
States  if  we  are  to  enjoy  a  continuing 
and  progressive  high  standard  of  Uiving. 
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HEALTH  MANPOWER  TRAININO 
ACT  OF  1972 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  am  ex- 
tremely pleased  with  the  passage  of  S. 
2219,  the  Veterans'  Administration 
Health  Manpower  Training  Act  of  1972. 
I  feel  that  this  legislation  Is  another 
step  toward  addressing  two  very  Impor- 
tant concerns  of  the  Nation.  First,  it  ad- 
dresses the  Naticm's  health  oumpower 
shortage.  Very  often,  this  shortage  is 
measured  by  ratios  of  doctors  to  hospital 
beds,  or  dentists  to  population.  Although 
these  facts  and  figures  help  us  size  up  the 
Immensity  of  the  problem,  it  Is  even  more 
distressing  if  we  analyze  the  shortage  in 
terms  of  patients  who  cannot  obtain  med- 
ical treatment  and  rural  physicians  who 
must  treat  more  patients  than  they  can 
adequately  care  for. 

In  order  to  alleviate  this  health  man- 
power shortage,  we  must  utilize  all  of 
our  national  resources.  Perhaps  one  of 
the  most  promising  hopes  for  Increasing 
our  Nation's  ability  to  train  an  adequate 
number  of  health  prof  essicmals  is  the  uti- 
lization of  the  resources  and  experience 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration.  Ilie 
VA's  Department  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery has  made  a  substantial  contribution 
in  the  field  of  health  education.  For  over 
25  years,  hospitals  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration have  been  offering  hospital- 
based  educational  experience  in  collabo- 
ration with  most  of  the  Nation's  medical 
schools.  Veterans'  Administration  hospi- 
tals are  currently  afiOliated  with  81  medi- 
cal schools,  51  dental  schools,  287  nursing 
schools,  274  universities,  and  84  commu- 
nity and  junior  colleges.  During  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year,  more  than  50,000  stu- 
dents will  participate  in  more  than  60 
categories  of  training  in  VA  institutions. 
Because  of  the  size,  diversity,  experience, 
and  quality  of  its  medical  facilities 
and  training  programs,  the  VA's  E>epart- 
ment  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  Is  imiquely 
qualified  to  undertake  additional  and  ex- 
panded programs  in  order  to  provide  an 
adequate  supply  of  health  care  manpower 
to  meet  our  national  needs. 

Second,  S.  2219  addresses  our  Nation's 
concern  for  improving  the  quality  of 
medical  care  that  is  available  to  our  de- 
serving veterans.  As  has  been  amply 
demonstrated,  an  improvement  in  medi- 
cal care  invariably  accompanies  medical 
education  programs. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the 
major  provisions  of  two  bills  which  I 
introduced  in  this  Congress,  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  128  and  S.  2304.  have 
been  incorporated  into  S.  2219. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  128,  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  Medical  School 
Assistance  and  Health  Service  Person- 
nel Education  and  Training  Act,  pro- 
vided VA  grants  to  public  nonprofit  in- 
stitutions to  assist  them  in  the  establish- 
ment of  new  medical  schools.  VA 
assistance  to  these  institutions  would  in- 
clude the  leasing  of  unused  VA  hospital 
and  other  health  facilities,  remodeling 
and  expansion  of  facilities  when  neces- 
sary to  make  them  suitable  for  such  ed- 
ucational purposes,  and  the  reimburse- 
ment of  faculty  salaries  during  the  first 


years  of  operation.  8.  2219  has  expanded 
this  provision.  For  example,  it  Includes 
schools  of  other  health  professions,  such 
as  dentistry  and  optometry,  allied  health 
schools,  and  area  health  education  cen- 
ters. 

S.  2304,  the  veterans  allied  health  pro- 
fessions training  assistance  program, 
which  I  introduced,  would  have  author- 
ized a  grant  program  to  be  administered 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  for  pro- 
grams which  were  expanded  or  initi- 
ated to  provide  veterans  with  medical 
experience  and  training  the  additional 
education  they  needed  to  receive  state 
certification  and  licensure.  Over  30.000 
men  and  women  leave  the  armed  services 
each  year  who  possess  valuable  medical 
skills.  However,  they  cannot  join  the 
civilian  health  msmpower  force  because 
they  lack  formal  certification.  S.  2219 
places  special  emphasis  on  programs  to 
recruit  and  train  veterans  with  medical 
military  occupation  specialties  and  to 
employ  them  in  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. 

I  feel  that  such  f arsighted  pr(^>osals  as 
these  can  effectively  utilize  the  vast  re- 
sources of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
in  our  Nation's  effort  to  train  an  ade- 
quate number  of  qualified  health  person- 
nel to  meet  the  demands  which  are  being 
placed  on  our  system  of  delivery  of  med- 
ical care. 
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OPPOSITION  TO  ABANDONMENT  OF 
RX7RAL  RAILROADS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
abandonment  of  rural  railroad  branch 
lines  is  another  growing  force  adding 
to  the  strength  of  several  feM;tors  already 
choking  off  the  vitality  of  rural  America. 

This  abandonment  of  short  railroad 
lines  in  rural  America  is  Just  Uie  be- 
ginning of  a  disastrous  process  that  could 
eventually  disrupt  the  rursd  economy,  kill 
many  communities  and  cause  chaos  in 
the  national  transportation  complex. 

In  my  home  State  of  Minnesota  it 
would  cost  nearly  $80  million  Just  to  pro- 
vide necessary  highways  to  serve  those 
communities  threatened  with  the  loss 
of  their  railroads.  For  those  towns,  there 
are  no  good  alternatives  to  red!  service. 
Many  of  the  Minnesota  communities  that 
face  loss  of  rail  service  lack  imrestricted 
access  to  good,  all-weather  highways. 
To  provide  improved  highways  to  those 
Minnesota  communities  would  cost  $79.7 
million  in  additional  State  and  coimty 
highway  construction  money. 

Besides  the  tremendous  cost  to  tax- 
payers, there  also  would  be  extremely 
high  added  costs  to  business  which  would 
have  to  convert  their  terminals  and  re- 
ceiving facilities  to  accommodate  the  in- 
creased reliance  on  motor  cairiers. 

We  cannot  allow  these  abandonments 
to  go  on  and  on,  qieeding  the  death  of 
our  nual  communities.  Instead,  we  need 
to  develop  a  balanced  approach  to  meet 
the  Nation's  growing  transportation 
needs.  To  keep  the  railroads  In  service 
and  to  improve  that  service  to  small 
communities  which  desperately  need  rail 
service  may  require  an  entire^  new  ap- 
proach. In  my  Judgment,  we  should  stop 


the  abandonments  now  and  start  in- 
vestigations directed  at  finding  some 
way  to  keep  raU  service  in  communities 
which  need  it. 

Earlier  this  year,  I  sponsored,  along 
with  my  colleague.  Senator  Humphrkt, 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  56,  which 
would  declare  a  moratorium  on  aban- 
donments until  needed  studies  and  In- 
vestigations could  be  carried  out.  I  urge 
other  Senators  to  study  the  necessity  of 
passing  this  measure.  Further  abandon- 
ments are  a  severe  threat  to  rural  busi- 
nesses and  to  farmers.  In  my  Judgment 
they  should  not  be  allowed  to  continue. 
Practically  every  night  on  radio  and 
televisi<Hi,  the  public  hears  Wally  Shirra. 
the  former  astronaut,  saying  that  we  all 
need  the  railroads.  I  agree.  But  I  think 
we  should  start  trying  to  keep  our  rail- 
roads. We  do  not  need  the  space  shuttle 
or  other  extravagant  space  projects.  For 
now,  we  should  scrap  those  expenditures 
and  keep  our  railroads. 

Mr.  President,  Monday  I  testified  at  an 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  hear- 
ing at  Redwood  Falls,  Minn.,  in  opposi- 
tion to  abandonment  of  a  Chicago  & 
Northwestern  Railway,  a  branch  line 
between  the  villages  of  Sanborn  and 
Wanda,  Minn.  I  ask  Unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  testimony  be  printed  In 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Testimony  of  Senatob  Waltkh  P.  Mondalx 
Mr.  Examiner,  thank  you.  I  appreciate  this 
opportunity  to  appear  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  discuss  the  subject 
of  railroad  branch  line  abandonment — a 
subject  of  great  Importance  to  rural  America. 
Walter  Shirra,  the  astronaut,  now  appears 
on  television  to  teU  us  how  vital  o\ir  raU- 
roads  are  I  think  we  should  believe  him. 

How  ironic  it  Is  that  now  Shirra 's  former 
employer,  NASA,  is  asking  the  Congress  for 
36  billion  for  a  space  shuttle  to  take  a  few 
astronauts  around  the  earth  .  .  .  while  our 
government  silently  permits  these  rail  lines 
to  be  cut. 

I  think  that's  truly  an  astronomical  irony. 
A  few  men  will  be  able  to  orbit  the  earth, 
but  farmers  in  Wanda  or  Sanborn  can't  get 
their  crops  to  market.  If  that  happens  we've 
come  a  long  way  .  .  .  backwards. 

I  ask  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion to  help  reverse  these  tragically  mistaken 
choices,  and  keep  essential  rail  service  in 
rural  America. 

I.  therefore,  strongly  qppose  the  proposed 
abandonment  of  the  rail  line  from  Sanborn 
to  Wanda  and  I  urge  you  and  the  Commis- 
sion to  consider  what  this  abandonment  will 
mean  to  the  people  of  these  communities. 

To  these  people,  and  the  people  of  rural 
America,  the  issues  raised  here  are  of  hlgb- 
«t  priority.  For  rural  America  understands 
the  devastating  Impact  of  railroad  abandon- 
ments. 

Many  rural  communities,  like  the  Village 
of  Wanda,  are  threatened  with  the  loss  of 
their  rail  service.  In  many  Instances,  these 
commxinltles  developed  as  coUection  and 
shipping  pomts  for  farm  commodities.  Their 
residents  are  shippers,  those  performing  serv- 
ices to  shippers,  or  farmers  bringing  com- 
modltlee  to  town  for  shipment. 

It  Is  not  surprising  tliat  they  are  vitally 
dependent  on  railroads.  Railroads  often  pro- 
vide the  only  mode  of  transporting  bxilky 
oommodlties — especially  agricultural  produce. 
Despite  the  Importance  of  railroads  to  rural 
America,  over  00,000  miles  of  railway  lines 
have  been  abandoned  since  1920. 


And  more  abandonments  are  planned.  For 
example,  the  Penn  Central  intends  to  aban- 
don 8,000  of  its  31,000  miles  of  track.  Here 
In  the  Midwest,  the  Chicago  and  Northwest- 
em  has  Indicated  an  Interest  In  abandoning 
some  33%  of  It's  lines. 

These  abandoimients  pose  a  substantial 
threat  to  the  prosperity  and  stability  of  rural 
America. 

Railroads  are  integrally  related  to  the  en- 
tire grain  marketing  system.  Even  the  gov- 
ernment's Commodity  Credit  Corporation  re- 
fuses to  accept  responsibility  for  grain  until 
it  is  delivered  to  a  railhead.  This  means  that 
If  a  grain  elevator  loses  Its  rail  service,  It  will 
not  be  competitive  when  buying  and  selling 
grain  because  it  must  absorb  the  additional 
transportation  expense  of  getting  the  grain 
to  the  railroad.  Ultimately,  farmers'  incomes 
are  reduced  because  of  Increased  freight  costs 
or  because  they  have  to  drive  to  a  more  dis- 
tant elevator  and  waste  more  time  by  waiting 
to  xmload. 

Parm  prices,  esi>eclaUy  grain  prices,  have 
been  severely  depressed  for  the  past  year,  and 
tragically  there  Is  little  hope  of  Improvement 
unless  national  farm  policy  changes.  Freight 
costs  of  a  few  cents  more  per  bushel  can 
easily  force  grain  prices  into  the  loes  category. 

A  rural  community's  loes  of  a  railroad  Is 
more  than  a  matter  of  dry  statistics;  It  di- 
rectly affects  real  people  with  real  problems. 

For  example,  there  is  Clements,  Minne- 
sota— a  oommunlty  that  lost  its  railroads  two 
years  ago.  The  manager  of  a  grain  and  feed 
company  In  Clements  estimates  that  be  had 
to  spend  SS.iao  more  to  haul  grain  to  Sav- 
age by  truck  than  it  would  have  cost  to 
haul  the  same  load  by  rail  to  Minneapolis. 
Because  he  could  not  afford  to  pay  fanners 
as  much  for  grain  as  his  competltoTB  on  rail- 
road lines,  he  lost  all  profits  from  50,000  to 
100,000  bushels  of  grain  business. 

As  a  result,  his  total  loss  for  1971  was 
$8,620.  In  a  recent  letter  to  me  he  presented 
vivid  and  graphic  account  of  what  the  loss 
of  a  railroad  means  to  rural  oommunlty : 

"Not  being  competitive,"  be  wrote,  "means 
that  I  make  from  one  to  five  cents  less  t.tum 
competitors.  The  biggest  spread  Is  when  we 
are  In  harvest  and  the  trucks  are  lined  up  at 
Savage  for  a  mile  waiting  10  to  16  hours  to 
get  unloaded.  So  If  the  railroads  were  all 
taken  out  of  Minnesota,  it  would  mean  mil- 
lions of  doUars  to  build  enough  terminal 
facilities  at  Savage  to  handle  the  volume.  It 
would  also  mean  mUlions  more  to  upgrade 
the  roads.  Here  in  Redwood  County,  I  know 
it  would  take  all  the  State  and  Federal  funds 
allowed  to  the  county  for  about  seven  years 
Just  to  give  each  town  an  all  weather  road. 
This  wouldn't  leave  anything  to  m^intmin 
the  rest  of  the  roads  in  the  county.  I  feel 
that  the  loes  of  the  railroad  in  Clements  is 
forcing  us  towards  the  closing  of  our  busl- 


The  last  year  we  had  the  railroad.  alx>ut 
1,000  oarioads  of  grain,  sugar  beets  and  lum- 
ber were  shipped  in  or  out  of  Clements.  Sugar 
beets  alone  meant  an  income  to  the  gas  sta- 
tion, restaurant,  garage,  hardware  store,  gro- 
cery st<x«s  and  I  guess  it  helped  about  every 
other  business  place  in  Clements.  So  It  is 
real  hard  to  estimate  liow  many  dollars  the 
loss  of  our  railroad  took  from  the  town.  I 
know  we  have  lost  a  lot  and  I  feel  that  other 
niral  towns  have  Just  as  much  to  lose." 

The  railroad  he  was  describing  Is  gone.  It 
died  a  quick  death. 

Even  where  the  railroads  remain,  the  serv- 
ice contlnuee  to  deteriorate.  Poorly  main- 
tained branch  lines  mean  slow  moving  trains. 
Farmers  teU  me  that  they  can  fmss  a  train 
whUe  plowing  their  fields.  In  fact,  one  man 
told  me  that  his  wife  can  Jog  faster  than 
the  train  moves. 

There  is  the  case  of  the  deterioration  of  a 
branch  line  from  Sleepy  Eye  to  Redwood 
Falls — ^which  Is  about  80  miles  long.  It  re- 
quires a  fuU  day  for  a  train  to  travel  from 
Sle^y  Eye  to  Redwood  Palls.  When  the  train 


finally  arrives  there  In  ttie  evening,  the  crew 
Is  picked  up  and  taken  by  automobile  back 
to  Sleepy  Bye  for  the  night.  TTxey  are  then 
brought  back  to  pick  up  the  train  in  the 
morning.  There  is  UtUe  doubt  that  this 
train  moves  slower  than  stagecoaches  in  the 
old  west. 

Along  with  poor  maintenance  of  roadbeds 
and  traek.  shortages  of  boxcars  are  a  peren- 
nial problem  plagueing  shippen  of  farm 
commodities.  Grain  elevators  never  seem  to 
be  able  to  obtain  enough  cars  when  they 
need  them.  Eventually,  lines  are  abandoned 
and  after  abandonment,  the  rails,  ties  and 
even  the  ballast  \mder  the  track  are  com- 
pletely removed.  Thus,  once  railroads  are 
gone,  they  cannot  be  replaced  without  tre- 
mendous cost.  If  they  had  been  properly 
maintained  over  the  years,  many  depressed 
communities  would  still  be  thriving  today. 

Ironically,  the  abandonment  of  rural  rail 
service  is  occurring  at  a  time  of  increasing 
demand  and  need  for  this  service.  The  De- 
partment of  Transportation  has  estimated 
that  the  nation's  ton-miles  of  freight  volume 
vriU  Increase  at  least  40%  by  1980.  At  the 
same  time,  railroads  want  to  abfmdon  be- 
tween 35  and  40  per  cent  of  their  branch 
lines.  Many  of  the  abandonments  are 
planned  for  rural  areas. 

But  that  is  precisely  where  overall  freight 
volume  is  increasing.  Corn  and  soybean  pro- 
duction have  increased  tremendously  in  the 
last  few  years.  And  most  of  the  Increase  has 
to  be  shipped  away  frc»n  home. 

In  Redwood  County,  Tor  example,  there  Is 
no  soybean  processing  plant.  However,  soy- 
beans are  an  Important  cash  crop  in  that 
county.  Almost  sy^  million  bushels  were  pro- 
duced last  year.  And  for  1972,  a  9%  Increase 
In  soybean  planting  Is  expected.  WhUe  there 
is  storage  for  some  seven  millions  bushels, 
that  storage  space  is  ^so  used  for  com  and 
flax.  Ex'entually,  most  of  the  volimie  of  all 
these  commodities  must  be  moved  out  of  the 
county. 

Com  production  has  Increased  even  more 
dramatically.  This  has  been  due  to  the  re- 
q>onse  of  com  to  heavy  applications  of  com- 
mercial fertilizer.  Fertilizer  use  Is  Increas- 
ing about  12,000  tons  a  year  in  Redwood 
County  and  by  over  17,000  tons  a  year  In 
neighboring  Renville  County.  This  bulk  fer- 
tilizer Is  needed  at  certain  times  of  the  year — 
mainly  In  the  spring  when  road  restrictions 
are  on  and  substandard  railroad  beds  cause 
a  transportation  crisis. 

For  these  areas,  there  are  no  alternatives  to 
railroads.  The  soybean  vcrfume  which  has  to 
be  hauled  out  ot  Redwood  County  every  year 
amounts  to  3.760  50-ton  box  cars — or  9.400 
20-ton  semi-trailer  trucks. 

But  there  are  too  many  trucks  on  the  road 
already.  Anyone  who  has  driven  across  the 
Northern  part  of  Minnesota  on  Highway  No.  2 
can  verify  this  fact.  That  highway  often  has 
grain  trucks  bumpter  to  bumper  hauling 
grain  from  the  Red  River  Valley,  North  Da- 
kota and  Montana  to  Duluth. 

Increased  reliance  on  motor  carriers  is  not 
the  answer  for  these  farmers  or  for  other 
residents  of  rural  America.  A  recent  study  In- 
dicates that  if  the  railroads  have  their  way 
304  Minnesota  communities  will  lose  railroad 
service  by  1980.  98  of  these  communities  now 
have  roads  which  are  restricted  to  less  than  9 
ton  carrying  capacity. 

Thus,  it  would  cost  highway  departments 
of  the  State  of  Minnesota  and  the  oountlea 
$79.7  million  in  additional  highway  construc- 
tion money  to  provide  unrestricted  access  to 
these  98  communities.  We  know  that  many  of 
our  niral  communities  will  be  left  to  die  be- 
cause of  the  prohibitive  coet  of  providing 
adequate  tranqxntatlon  facilities  to  replace 
aband<»ted  railroads. 

The  abandonment  proceeding  we  are  con- 
cerned with  today  Illustrates  why  motor  car- 
riers are  not  a  feasible  alternative.  The  case 
of  upgrading  the  road  between  Wanda  and 
Sanborn  to  9-ton  capacity  wovUd  be  $130,000. 
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It  Is  alBo  raftsonable  to  aaaume  hat  If 
abuidonmeiita  occtir  at  the  r&t«  the  n  UroMU 
ue  requesting  them,  highway  Improv  tmentt 
eoaia  never  be  made  fast  enough  1  >  keep 
pace.  We  would  have  an  extremely  oot  tly  sit- 
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uatlon  and  utter  dutoe  for  aereral 
Wholesale  abandonments  of  raUroM 
throughout  our  nation  would  destr  ly  any 
hope  of  developing  a  viable  national  trans- 
portation system. 

We  must  face  the  fact  that  there  ire  no 
reasonable  alternatives  to  keeping  tt  b  rail- 
roads In  rural  America.  However.  Vt  i  rail- 
roads Insist  that  the  unprofltabU  ty  of 
branch  lines  Justliles  abandonment.  I  lit  be- 
fore a  community  is  condemned  to  d«  ith  by 
cutting  off  Its  railroad,  we  should  ei  amine 
bow  the  branch  lines  have  been  trea  «d  by 
the  railroads  which  own  them. 

The  typical  abandonment  petltlc  i  de- 
scribes a  sodded  roadbed,  an  outmodei  track 
unable  to  handle  modem  tonnages/and  a 
fifty  or  sixty  year  old  line  which  hjy  never 
been  renovated.  I 

Who  Is  responsible  for  the  oodAX  Ion  of 
these  lines:  this  reqwnslblllty  oertali  ly  does 
not  reet  on  the  shippers — the  ooun:  ry  ele- 
vators, the  farmers  or  the  rural  bustn  ssmen. 

I  think  It  Is  clear  that  the  rallros  I  com- 
panies created  thoee  conditions.  Tbe^  com- 
panies abandoned  service  to  the  b: 
long  ago.  Now  they  want  to  make 
abandoning    the   lines   themselvi 
Isolating  rural  America  In  the  p: 

The  abandonment  of  rural  rail 
a  sad  replay  of  the  deterioration 
passenger  service  a  few  years  ago 
WhlcH  want  to  leave  an  area  slm; 
the   service   so    poor   that   shlpperi 
provide  enough  business  to  make 
profitable.  Rail  business  on  the  b: 
Inevitably  decreases  because  at 
quate  service,  and  finally,  the  line 
doned. 

ITnfcurtunately,  neither  the  De^ 
Transportation  or  the  Interstate 
Oommlaslon  has  made  any  effort 
this   problem.    On   the   contrary,   th< 
posals  are  designed  to  facUltate 
abandonments. 

For  example,  the  Interstate  Conimeroe 
Oommlaslon  recently  proposed  a  new  ftand- 
ard  on  abandonments.  Under  this  itand- 
ard,  a  line  can  be  eliminated  if  it  b  is  not 
been  used  by  34  can  per  mile  per  yeai .  This 
standard  is  most  unfair,  because  It  do  »  not 
taka  into  account  the  fact  that  many  ship- 
pers are  unable  to  obtain  the  num  ter  of 
oan  that  they  order. 

When  the  railroads  opened  the  frontier, 
they  were  heavily  subsldiMd  with  era;  its  of 
land  and  other  asslstanc*  from  goven  ment 
agencies.  Since  that  time,  the  rallroadi  have 
continued  to  draw  profits  from  the  orgliMl 
grants — while  refusing  to  invest  moE  >y  in 
maintaining  roadbeds  and  tracks. 

Today  several  ot  the  railroads  are  i  twned 
by  large  oon^omerates.  It  is  olear  ti  lat  at 
least  some  of  these  conglomerates  «gard 
their  railroad  only  as  a  tax  loss;  they  gnore 
th«  fact  that  their  tax  loss  is  a  trans  ^orta- 
tioD  company  vital  to  the  lives  at  many 
Americans. 

If  existing  rural  raU  lines  were  main  lained 
and  serviced  effectively,  they  would  be  a  real 
enhancement  to  rural  development  But 
faced  with  the  chance  of  abandonmint  at 
any  time,  businssses  shy  away  from  many 
communities.  A  company  has  no  guai  antes 
that  if  it  builds  a  new  grain  elevat  or  or 
fertiliser  plant  on  a  railroad  line  in  1973. 
there  will  not  be  an  abandonment  pc  Utlon 
a  year  from  now— or  that  the  railroal  will 
not  be  abandoned  a  year  and  a  half  fron  now. 

Vm  these  reasons,  I  oppose  the  prcpoaed 
abandonment  of  the  line  from  Sanbcrn  to 
Wanda.  I  also  oppose  all  further  aba  ulon- 
ments  without  additional  study  and  io  resti- 
gation  of  our  rural  transportation  pro  alems 
and  needs,  niat  is  why  w«nwV^  Humphrey 
and  I  have  introduced  a  Senate  Joint  a  aolu- 
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pro- 
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tlon  declaring  a  moratorium  on  abandon- 
ments until  further  study  and  investigation 
can  develop  solutions  to  this  tragic  situation. 

Hie  Congress  must  consider  alternatives 
for  keeping  branch  lines  open  and  viable 
where  there  le  a  genuine  need  for  a  railroad. 
A  few  decades  ago,  there  were  pessimists 
who  said  that  tiectriflcatlon  would  be  im- 
practical In  rural  America.  But  the  RKA  has 
proven  to  be  our  greatest  rural  development 
suoceas  story.  I  therefore  think  we  should 
consider  the  possibility  of  i>attemlng  the 
operation  of  rural  railroad  branch  lines  after 
the  Rural  Blectriflcation  Program. 

Iliere  are  other  alternatlvea.  For  example, 
the  Federal  government  should  also  consider 
subsidizing  the  branch  lines — Insuring  that 
any  such  subsidy  be  earmarked  and  used  for 
only  that  purpoae. 

The  Federal  government  now  subsldiaes 
other  forms  of  transportation — such  as  air 
travel  and  mass  transit  for  our  urban  areas. 

Meeting  the  transportation  needs  of  rural 
America  is  no  leas  important  than  solving 
the  transportation  problems  of  our  cities. 
If  we  can  revitallae  ova  rural  areas  with 
decent  transportation  systems  and  other  pro- 
grams, we  can  reserve  the  senseless  flow  of 
rural  America  to  large,  over-crowded  cities. 

What's  at  stake  here,  then,  is  more  than 
the  abandonment  of  one  branch  line  in  rural 
Minnesota.  What's  really  at  stake  is  the 
abandonment  of  an  entire  tranqwrtation 
system  and  the  hopes  and  opportunities  of 
those  totally  dependent  on  this  system — and 
of  rural  Americans  and  communities  like 
Wanda.  Klmore.  Herron  Lake,  and  many 
others. 

I  urge  the  Oommission  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  broader  Issue — and  deny  the  pend- 
ing abandonment. 

oov.  wxitDXLi.  a.  ANDxasoH  or  mtftnacrtK 

0PP08XS  lAKJIOAO  ABAMDON1IXNT8 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Honorable  Wendell  R.  Anderson,  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  of  Minnesota  also  testi- 
fied in  opposltioa  to  the  abandonment 
of  railroad  branch  lines.  Oovemor  And- 
erson focused  on  a  clear  paraUd  between 
what  has  happened  to  railroads  due  to 
the  conglomerate  takeovers  and  what  has 
started  to  hai^?en  to  agriculture  due  to 
vertical  integration  by  corporate  con- 
glomerates. 

In  my  Judgment,  Oovemor  Anderson's 
testimony  would  be  helpful  to  anyone  in- 
terested in  gaining  an  understanding  of 
the  problems  which  will  be  visited  upon 
rural  America  by  wholesale  abandon- 
ment of  railroad  brandi  lines. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Governor's  statement  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  this  Ricoio. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RkcoRo.  as  tdSlcm: 

Txamcoirr  or  Oov.  WKndbix  B.  Akdkbson 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  CommlsBlon 
today  to  comment  in  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posed abandonment  of  Chicago  and  North- 
western raU  trackage  between  Sanborn  and 
Wanda. 

I  i4>preclate  the  willingness  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  honor  my 
request  for  a  public  hearing  on  this  pro- 
posed abandonment.  I  also  ^ipreeiate  tlia 
wiUlngnees  at  the  1X3.0.  to  aooommodate 
Senator  Uondale's  and  my  schedules  by  al- 
lowing us  to  M>pear  at  this  tlms  In  the 
bearing,  wblob  is  reserved  f^r  proponents  of 
the  proposed  abandonment. 

During  the  remainder  of  today  you  will  be 
hearing  an  old  story — ^tbat  the  dedinSg 
revenues  on  this  piece  of  track  do  not  Justify 
continued  maintenance  even  of  their  pres- 


ently deteriorated  condition.  Tou  wlU  cer- 
tainly hear  that  proflteblUty  dictates  no 
new  investment  in  bringing  the  roadbed 
and  track  up  to  a  more  usable  level. 

And  during  tomorrow's  session  you  wUl 
hear  another  old.  familiar,  and  tragic  story— 
another  community  left  stranded  by  a  broken 
promise.  A  new  grain  elevator:  a  coopera- 
tive effort  of  the  local  community  In  antic- 
Ipatkm  that  rail  servloe  would  continue:  and 
than  the  news  that  tbe  master  plan  for  the 
railroad's  future  just  doesnt  include  any 
plan  for  the  future  of  tbe  pec^e  of  Wanda. 

I  am  not  here  today  to  teU  those  two  old 
stories  over  again.  The  representatives  of  ths 
railroad  and  tbe  community  are  prepared 
to  testify  before  you. 

But  I  am  here  to  tell  you  that  the  effects 
of  railroad  abandonment  In  mnnaaota  an 
the  business  of  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

We  have  not  been  adequately  involved  over 
the  years.  But  we  are  determined  to  change 
that.  The  proposal  to  abandon  a  little  over 
eight  miles  of  track  between  Sanborn  and 
Wanda  Is  part  of  a  plan  to  reduce,  delib- 
erately and  methodicaUy,  tbe  available 
railroad  service  throughout  the  outstate  por- 
tions of  Minnesota. 

That  Is  more  than  a  question  of  eight  miles 
or  track  that  help  Wanda  survive  as  a  com- 
munity. It  Is  more  than  a  question  of  ship- 
ping in  tlie  products  that  make  the  land 
frultfiil  and  shipping  out  the  fruits  of  the 
labor  of  the  people  of  this  rural  community 
in  Minnesota. 

The  question  that  is  really  before  us  Is 
what  part  a  rail  system  can  play  In  main- 
taining and  improving  tbe  quality  of  life  of 
half  tbe  people  of  Minnesota.  And  that 
makes  it  the  business  of  Minnesota  State 
Oovemment. 

That  Is  the  spirit  in  which  I  requested  a 
public  hearing  on  tbe  abandonment  of  this 
segment  of  track. 

That  Is  tbe  spirit  in  which  my  office  Joined 
in  a  delegation  from  Minnesota  to  oppose 
railroad  abandonments. 

That  is  the  spirit  in  which  I  supported. 
and  stlU  support,  a  moratorium  on  railroad 
abandonment,  nationwide,  until  vital  ques- 
tions of  public  policy  can  be  addressed  and 
resolved. 

That  Is  tbe  q>lrlt  In  which  I  established 
last  month  a  railroad  abandonment  study 
committee  in  the  State  of  BClnnesota. 

In  Minnesota  in  1973,  we  are  facing  up  to 
a  seriee  of  problems  that  are  related  to  this 
Abandonment  propoeal  and  aU  others  wblch 
can  be  shown  to  have  algnlfleant  effects  on 
the  oommunltlss  that  may  be  abandoned 
along  with  tbe  trackage. 

In  February  I  dlreoted  the  chairman  c( 
the  state's  interdepartmental  transportation 
task  force  to  take  the  lead  in  preparing  a 
proposal  for  a  department  of  tranqportatlon 
in: 
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In  my  letter  to  the  chairman.  Mlnneeota 
highway  commissioner  Bay  Lappegaard  I 
pointed  out  that : 

"Tranqxntation  decisions  also  afleot  tbe 
environment,  economic  growth  and  dsvelc^ 
ment.  poptilatlon  trends  and  the  general 
quality  of  Minnesota  life,  even  down  to  the 
neighborhood  level.  I  btfleve  the  state  must 
adopt  a  comprehensive  approach  to  trans- 
portation." 

In  justifying  tbe  need  for  such  a  depart- 
ment, I  argued  that  "we  oan  no  longer  af- 
ford Isolated  single-purpose  efforts  If  we  sie 
to  provide  tbe  best  possible  secsss  for  our 
dtlasns  and  bustnssses  to  air,  rail,  highway, 
and  local  mass  transit  faenttles.  We  must 
cross  existing  departmental  snd  rsgolatcty 
barrtafs  In  ths  Intsfsst  of  peovldli^  eOolsnt 
eoonomlflsl  modam  tnuMpovtatUon  for  tbe 
peo|de  of  MbUMSota." 

In  my  Judcmsnt.  the  questions  of  rail- 
road abandonments  are  part  and  parcel  of 
this  philosophy  toward  tranqMrtatkn.  With- 
in the  State  of  Minnesota,  we  most  eon* 


gtdf"'  IndlvldTial  rail  abandonments  within 
tbe  framework  of  a  gsosral  transportation 
poUeT  for  the  state. 

We  do  not  yet  have  a  department  ot 
timnaportatlon.  and  we  do  not  yet  have  a 
trao^ortattoo  policy  for  the  state,  ibat  is 
a  Minnesota  stats  problem.  We  are  working 
to  solve  It  I  believe  we  will  aeoompllsb  both 
a  department  and  a  transportation  pcdicy 


m  tbe  meantime,  it  Is  my  Judgment  that 
we  can  afford  to  wait  a  wbUa  before  the 
track  Is  atrand^m^  between  Sanbom  and 
Wanda,  and  bsf ore  It  Is  abandoned  anywhere 
lu  Minnesota  where  there  Is  a  question  of 
the  effect  ot  abandonment  on  the  weU-belng 
of  the  community  Involved.  Tbe  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  Ballroad  oan  also  wait  a  whUe. 

By  law.  the  hearing  In  which  we  are  en- 
gaged today  Is  tbe  only  forum  in  which  the 
decision  to  wait  a  while  can  be  made.  That 
Is  one  reason  that  I  am  asking  the  inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  today  not  to 
allow  the  abandonment  of  the  track  between 
Sanbom  and  Wanda. 

Cloaely  related  to  the  question  of  a  State 
Ttansportatlcm  PoUcy  Is  another  problem 
wbleb  tbe  State  of  Minnesota  Is  facing  up 
to  this  year. 

My  administration  is  deeply  concerned 
with  the  «~^«nrmir.  problems  of  the  people 
who  live  In  outstate  Minnesota. 

We  are  faced  with  a  sevtfe  economic  situa- 
tion in  the  Dulutb  community  of  north- 
eastern Minnesota,  and  It  has  received  a  great 
deal  of  attoitlan.  But  we  are  presenUy  pre- 
paring leglslatioci  that  wlU  address  the  State's 
economic  situaUon  on  a  statewide  level. 

Figures  from  the  1970  census  show  that 
nearly  16  per  cent  of  the  famillss  in  Red- 
wood County  had  Incomes  below  tbe  poverty 
level  In  1968.  In  tbe  surrounding  counties, 
the  percentages  vary  from  13  to  16  percent. 
For  Redwood  Coimty,  that  means  786  fam- 
lUes  whose  income  did  not  meet  the  stand- 
ards defined  by  the  Federal  Oovemment  as 
twinimRi  for  economic  well-being. 

On  a  state-wide  basis,  the  percentage  of 
families  with  incomes  below  tbe  poverty 
level  Is  8.2  percent.  There  Is  not  one  county 
west  of  Mankato  and  south  of  Mocrhead 
which  does  not  exceed  Uie  State  avM«ge  at 
families  living  In  poverty. 

That  Is  one  Indication  of  the  eoonomic 
problems  of  outstate  Mlnneeota.  It  is  pri- 
marily a  farm  economy,  and  substantially  a 
grain  economy.  And  It  is  an  economy  in 
trouble. 

For  a  farm  famUy  eamlng  its  Uving  by 
producing  and  shipping  agricultural  prod- 
acts,  the  difference  In  freight  rates  between 
raU  transit  and  other  forms  of  transporta- 
tion can  make  the  difference  between  poverty 
and  economic  weU-being. 

I  do  not  t>eUeve  we  should  take  any  action 
that  could  threaten  to  add  one  family  from 
Redwood  County  to  the  poverty  statistics  of 
the  State.  That  Is  another  reason  that  I  am 
asking  tbe  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
today  not  to  aUow  the  abandonment  of  the 
track  between  Sanbom  and  Wanda. 

This  year  In  Mlnneeota  we  are  facing  up 
to  a  third  problem  that  bean  a  relationship 
to  the  queetion  of  railroad  abandonment— 
the  development  of  corporate  fanning  m  the 
State. 

Tbe  1971  leglslatiuw  passed  a  Uw  requiring 
the  registraU(»i  of  corporate  farms  so  that  we 
oan  watch  what  U  happening  to  our  farming 
communities  In  tbe  State.  We  hope  to 
strengthen  that  law  in  our  next  legislature. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  argument  for 
State  laws  in  the  corporate  farming  area 
than  tbe  process  we  are  talking  about  today. 

For  agrleulture  in  Minnssota  Is  Just  begin- 
ning ths  process  that  has  led  to  the  situa- 
tion we  now  face  in  the  railroad  industry. 

Over  the  years,  small  railroads  dependent 
and  invcdved  with  local  communities  and 
economies  have  become  larger  and  larger 
railroads  less  and  less  ooneemsd  with  tbe 


economics  and  the  people  of  local  oommu- 
nltlss. 

FInsUy  tbey  have  beoome  parts  of  bugs 
conglonisrate  enterprises  that  are  lea  and 
less  ooneemed  even  with  railroads. 

Tbe  end  resiUt  is  that  ooqmrate  execu- 
tives and  board  members,  sitting  around 
tables  in  Dallas  and  New  Tork  and  Chicago, 
make  profltabUlty  dedsicns  on  a  broader  and 
broader  basis.  The  people  of  Wanda  are  of  no 
concern  to  tliem.  But  tlie  dedalons  they 
make  bavs  major  effects  on  tbe  psopls  Ot 
Wanda. 

I  fear  that  devdopmsnt  in  agriculture  be- 
cause we  can  see  so  dearly  what  its  parallel 
has  been  in  raU  transportation.  In  sgrlcul- 
ture,  we  are  moving  as  a  State  to  protect  tbe 
people  of  communities  like  Wanda  from  oon- 
glomerate  dedston-maklng  In  sgrlcultare. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  not  moved  as  a 
State  to  proteot  our  people  against  conglom- 
erate dedsion-making  in  rail  transportation. 

But  I  do  not  believe  It  is  too  late  to  start. 
And  that  is  another  reason  that  I  am  here 
today  to  ask  the  Interstate  Oommenie  Com- 
mission not  to  aUow  ttie  abandonment  of  tbe 
track  between  Sanbom  and  Wanda. 

liSt  ms  bs  as  dear  as  I  can  be  about  one 
thing. 

I  recognise  the  tact  that  railroad  com- 
panies have  a  reqionslbUlty  to  operate  at  a 
profit.  As  a  ma/tter  of  fact,  I  believe  that  If 
we  are  to  make  pdicy  decisions  about  trans- 
portation that  require  certain  services,  ws 
must  be  prepared  to  protect  the  providers 
as  weU  as  the  consumers  of  those  services. 

That  question  is  part  of  the  national  de- 
bate over  rail  transportation  that  Is  now 
going  on  in  Congress.  And  I  recognise  the 
r«9onsibUlty  of  government  not  to  make 
unfair  demands  upon  regulated  Industrlss. 

But  with  the  movement  toward  conglom- 
erate industries,  we  are  faced  with  vlrttial 
monopoly  decision-making  about  trao^iorta- 
tion.  The  people  of  Wanda  have  nowhere 
else  to  go  for  dependable  raU  servloe.  To  the 
extent  that  such  service  Is  needed.  It  must 
be  someone's  reeponslblltty  to  see  that  It  is 
available.  It  is  dear  that  tbe  rallro«Ml  Indus- 
try does  not  see  that  it  baa  any  responsi- 
biUty. 

If  the  ntimber  of  negative  decisions  on 
abandonment  Is  any  indication,  it  is  also 
dear  that  the  interstate  commerce  commis- 
sion does  not  ase  the  people  of  ocwununltles 
like  Wanda  as  its  responsibUity.  either. 

But  as  governor  of  Mlnneeota,  I  know  that 
tbey  are  my  reqmnslbUlty. 

That  Is  the  reason  I  am  here  today  to 
omwee  the  abandonment  of  tbe  tra^age 
between  Sanbom  and  Wanda. 

I  am  not  asking  for  a  jMrmanent  decision. 

I  am  not  claiming  that  profitability  should 
go  iinoonsidsred  in  making  deelsl<ms  about 
raU  service. 

But  I  am  asking  that  abandonment  be 
discontinued  wherever  there  Is  an  indica- 
tion of  advsras  econntnic  Impact  on  tbe 
community,  until  we  can  develop  a  state 
department  of  tranqiortatlon  and  a  state 
transportation  policy. 

I  am  asking  that  we  do  not  burden  an 
eoonomlcaUy  distressed  area  with  bli^ier 
freight  rates  that  may  add  more  families  to 
tbe  poverty  statistics,  until  we  an  able  as 
a  state  to  take  steps  to  Improvs  Mlnnssota's 
outstate  economy. 

I  am  asking  that  we  use  tbe  Instruments 
of  government  to  protect  people  In  tbe  com- 
munities of  Minnesota  from  dedslon-mak- 
Ing  that  Is  far  rwnoved  from  them  even 
though  It  affects  tbs  Immediate  worlds  In 
which  tbey  live. 

Tbankyou. 


MARIHUANA  LAWS  IN  NEED  OF 
REFORM 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  substantial 
public  usage  of  marihuana — an  estimated 
24  mUUon  Ainf*^'^"*  have  tried  mari- 


huana in  some  form  and  many  use  It 
regularly— coupled  with  the  fact  that  re- 
search to  date  has  uncovered  relatlvdy 
few  known  harmful  effects  to  the  Indi- 
vidual or  the  society,  lead  me  to  conclude 
that  exiBting  criminal  penalties  are 
clearly  ineffective  as  a  deterrent. 

Thousands  of  othowise  law-abiding 
citizens  are  bdng  branded  as  criminals 
by  an  arbltrwy  and  unequal  application 
of  the  law.  We  see  Increasing  reports  of 
sons  and  daughters  being  sent  to  Jall  for 
the  mistake  of  getting  caught.  And  we 
suffer  the  anguish  of  seeing  our  youth 
and  Vietnam  veterans  treated  as  crimi- 
nals, their  personal  lives  and  Job  oppor- 
tunities marred  by  a  prison  record  or  dis- 
honorable discharge,  their  alienation 
from  the  society  in  which  they  live  made 
more  severe. 

At  the  same  time,  heated  rhetoric  and 
misallocated  resources  in  enforcing  laws 
that  bear  no  demonstrable  relation  to 
the  harm  done — if  any — ^have  impeded 
our  efforts  at  controlling  more  significant 
hard-drug  use. 

On  the  basis  of  the  evidoice  and  sound 
conclusions  of  the  Commission  oa  Mari- 
huana and  Drug  Abuse,  following  on  the 
heels  of  similar  conclusions  reached  by 
the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Healtli, 
we  must  begin  to  deal  honestly  with  the 
marihuana  issue  by  decriminalizing  our 
laws  relating  to  personal  possession  and 
use.  This  course  would  have  the  effect  of 
distinguishing  marihuana  from  drugs 
known  to  be  dangerous.  It  woiild  consti- 
tute an  acceptable  middle  ground  be- 
tween a  policy  of  encouragement  through 
outright  legalization  and  the  present  im- 
successful  policy  of  dlmination  through 
stiff  sanctions.  We  only  succeed  in  imder- 
mining  respect  for  the  law  by  continuing 
to  hold  to  anachronlstie  sanctions  arbi- 
trarily enforced  which  result  in  serious 
psychological,  social,  and  economic  c(m- 
sequences  for  the  society  and  the  indi- 
vidual far  more  damaging  than  any 
direct  consequence  of  using  marihuana. 

Mr.  President,  in  c(mnection  with  the 
current  debate  on  the  efficacy  of  Federal 
and  State  laws  pertaining  to  marihuana. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  thore  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcoio  a  series  of  edito- 
rials from  leading  newmapers  across  the 
Nation  commenting  on  the  need  for  a 
change  in  attitude  and  approach  toward 
this  problem. 

In  addition,  I  ask  unanimous  consult 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  updated 
compilation  of  "Criminal  Penalties  Un- 
der the  Current  Marihuana  Laws,"  cur- 
rent as  of  January  1. 1972.  which  was  put 
together  at  my  suggestion  by  a  nonprofit, 
private  group  here  in  Washington  called 
the  National  Organization  for  the  Re- 
form of  Marihuana  Laws — NORML. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ric- 
oio,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Chicago  Dally  News.  Mar.  27. 1972] 
Sakitt  oir  Masuoana 

We  welcome  the  proposal  by  the  National 
Commission  on  Msrljuana  and  Drug  Abuse 
to  abolish  criminal  penalties  for  the  private 
use  and  poeseasion  of  pot.  Tlxe  conservaUvdy 
oriented  commission's  findings  are  based  on 
the  most  thnough  study  ever  conducted  of 
marijuana  \ise  and  its  physiological,  psycho- 
logical and  sodological  effecU.  A  caref  id  read- 
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Ing  of  the  report  should  do  much  to  d  spel 
myths,  misconceptions  and  fears  that  lave 
made  It  difficult  to  deal  IntelllgenUy  wltt  the 
problem. 

While  the  commission  found  that  nari- 
Juana  is  not  an  innocuous  drug,  it  concli  ided 
that  its  use  at  present  levels  by  the  ma]<  rlty 
who  indulge  in  pot  "does  not  constltu  «  a 
major  threat  to  public  health."  The  re>ort 
itself  was  careful  not  to  draw  such  a  om- 
parlson,  but  it  left  litUe  doubt  that  narl- 
Juana's  effects— varying  with  the  degres  of 
use  or  abuse — could  be  equated  with  thoi  e  of 
alcohol,  a  socially  and  legally  accepUble  ( Irug 
subject  to  government  regulation. 

Proposals  for  putting  marijuana  on  the 
same  legal  footing  as  liquor  and  tobacco  '  irere 
rejected  by  the  commission,  however.  It  did 
so  partly  because  it  felt  the  country  is  not 
politically  prepared  for  such  a  radical  chi  nge 
and  even  more  Importantly  because  It  be- 
lieves that  more  scientific  research  mus  be 
conducted  to  clear  up  areas  on  which  some 
doubts  still  exist. 

The  report  confirmed  earlier  findings  that 
pot  Is  not  addictive  as  are  narcotics  and  ot  her 
hard  drugs,  and  that  its  use  does  not  odl- 
narily  lead  to  harder  stuff.  It  failed  to  i  ind 
any  significant  connection  between  viol  mt 
crime  and  pot  use— links  that  do  exist  in  the 
case  of  narcotics.  And  it  sought  to  put]  to 
rest  the  widespread  notion  that  pot  and  akx- 
ual  promiscuity  go  hand  In  hand. 

Marijuana  users  have  long  made  the  sai  ne 
points  themselves,  and  once  an  adult  gen  r- 
atlon  is  prepared  to  accept  them  and  take  -a- 
tional  action,  part  of  today's  generation  i  ap 
could  well  be  closed.  It  is  fatuous  and  m  )r- 
ally  destructive  to  brand  young  people  as 
criminals  for  using  marijuana,  when  he 
main  evidence  of  its  harmfulness  rests  on 
hysteria  rather  than  fact. 
Oov.  Ogllvle  and  the  Legislature  wem 
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the  eventxial  formulation  of  a  rational  pub- 
lic policy  on  the  uae  of  a  drug  whoM  value  to 
society  is  doubtful  but  whoae  danger  la 
probably  considerably  leas  than  thoae,  aay 
connected  with  alcohol. 
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considerable  distance  last  year  to  ease  crl  n- 
inal  penalties  for  the  use  and  possession  of 
pot.  In  the  light  of  the  commission  findln  ra 
they  should  go  the  whole  way  and  abol  sh 
the  criminal  penalties  altogether. 

IProm  the  Poet-Dispatch,  Mar.  25, 1972) 
Makino  Pot  Passx 
Possibly  because  its  members  are  keeUy 
aware  of  the  political  obstacles  to  any  radl  'al 
reform  of  laws  pertaining  to  marijuana  a 
reslsUnce  reinforced  by  folk  wisdom  and  )ld 
wives  tales,  the  National  Commission  on 
Marijuana  and  Drug  Abuse  was  at  pains  to 
make  it  clear  that  it  disapproved  of  pot.  TJ  us 
in  Its  report  the  commission  stated  that  it 
"would  prefer"  to  consider  marijuana  at  a 
fad  and  that  Its  recommendations  were  <  e- 

Bigned  to  discourage  marijuana  use." 

Having  made  it  plain  that  Its  IntenUc  as 
were  pure,  so  to  speak,  the  commission  we  at 
on  to  demolish  almost  every  one  of  the  po  j 
ular  myths  about  marijuana.  The  weight 
evidence,  the  commission  said,  shows  thkt 
pot  Inhibits  rather  than  causes  violent  be- 
havior; that  not  a  single  death  has  ever  bet  m 
recorded  from  an  overdose  of  marijuanr 
that  the  drug  probably  does  not  cause  genet  Ic 
damage:  that  marijuana  categorically  do»s 
not  lead  to  addiction  and  that  It  does  n  »t 
significantly  Impair  driving  abUlty. 

The  commission's  findings  point  the  wiy 
to  a  wholesale  revision,  if  not  elimination  <  f 
the  nation's  federal  and  state  marijuana  law  i 
For  itself,  the  commission  merely  advocate  1 
a  partial  legalization  of  pot.  that  Is,  remov  - 
ing  penalties  for  personal  possession  of  th  i 
drug  or  for  the  casual,  not-for-profit  dlstrl  • 
butlon  of  it  but  retaining  restrictions  agalns ; 
the  cultivation,  sale  or  public  use  of  marl 
Juana.  Such  laws,  the  panel  said,  may  de 
stroy  marijuana  as  a  fad  by  robbing  it  of  iti 
value  as  a  symbol  of  defiance. 

It  is  a  strategy  to  make  pot  passe  anc] 
whether  it  coiUd  succeed  as  long  as  anj 
criminal  penalties  are  associated  with  th« 
drug  is  open  to  question.  In  any  event,  thi 
commission  has  made  a  contribution  towarxJ 


I  From  the  New  York  Times,  P*b.  20.  1972  J 
"DBcanciNAUziifo"  ICaaixuANA 
Is  "pot"  harmful?  Claaalfled  as  a  "narcoUe 
drug"  by  law.  with  severe  penalties  Imposed 
for  its  sale,  use  or  mere  poasesslon,  marijuana 
has  been  treated  as  an  extremely  harmful 
commodity  at  all  levels  of  government  for 
many  years.  Only  during  the  last  few  years, 
however,  has  the  medical  profesaion  closely 
studied  marijuana.  The  validity  of  the  law 
depends  on  the  answer  to  the  question-  How 
harmful  is  "pot"?  That  answer  U  only  now 
beginning  to  come  in. 

According  to  both  the  National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health  and  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Marijuana  and  Drug  Abuse,  the  dan- 
gers Inherent  in  smoking  marijuana  appear 
to  be  less  than  previously  assumed.  On  the 
basis  of  recent  medical  inquiry,  both  studies 
have  now  supported  "decriminalization"  of 
marijuana.  This  Is  a  tentative  Interim  step 
that  would  separate  marijuana  from  hard, 
addictive  drugs  like  heroin  and  would  place 
the  weight  of  law  somewhere  between  the 
current  stiff  sanctions  and  outright  legaliza- 
tion. It  is  a  step  suggested  only  for  marijuana 
and  not  for  the  hard  drugs. 

Dr.  Bertram  S.  Brown,  director  of  N.I.M.H 
says  fiatly  that  marijuana  penalties  are 
much  too  severe  and  much  out  of  keeping 
with  knowledge  about  its  harmfulness  "  The 
national  commission,  appointed  by  President 
Nixon  speclflcaUy  to  study  the  issue  has 
prepared  a  formal  report  due  for  release' soon 
which  also  recommends  abolition  of  all  crimi- 
nal penalties  for  private  use  and  possession 
of  marijuana. 

This  double  recommendation  from  such 
authoritative  sources  should  have  Infiuence 
not  only  on  Congress  but  also  on  state  legis- 
latures, such  as  New  York's,  currenUy  wres- 
tling with  proposals  to  change  the  drug  laws 
A  New  York  legislative  committee  last  year 
recommended  reclassification  of  marijuana— 
new  a  "narcotic  drug"  under  New  York  law— 
and  reduction  of  penalties  associated  with 
It  Mere  possession  of  marijuana  remains  a 
class  A"  misdemeanor  In  this  state,  punish- 
able by  as  much  as  one  year  in  JaU.  If  one 
college  student  gives  another  a  marijuana 
cigarette— something  that  appears  to  hap- 
pen frequently  on  college  campuses— he  may 
be  subject  to  as  much  as  26  years  in  Jail 

Fortunately,  these  penalties  are  seldom 
imposed  by  a  generally  enlightened  New  York 
8tat«  Judiciary:  but  their  existence  on  the 
statute  books  is  now  anachronistic.  Neither 
the  N.r.M.H.  nor  the  national  commission 
seems  prepared  at  this  point  to  advocate  out- 
right legalization  of  marijuana:  the  accumu- 
lation of  further  medical  evidence  might 
Justify  such  a  step  later  on. 

What  Is  immediately  called  for  is  a  sham 
scaling  down  of  marijuana  penalties,  elimi- 
nation of  criminal  sanctions  for  its  use  or 
possession  and  reduction  of  penalties  for  Its 
small-quantity  sales.  A  faUure  of  legislatures 
to  base  legal  sanctions  on  the  best  medical 
evidence  available  can  only  undermine  re- 
spect for  the  law. 


Jailed  for  10  or  20  years.  In  others,  be'a  llkelv 
to  be  placed  on  probation. 

It  rejects  the  idea  that  marijuana  should 
be  legaUasd  and  recommends  that  stiff  penal- 
ties for  Importing,  growing  or  stfllns  the 
stuff  bs  retained.  — ~-» 

■This  new  approach  was  developed  by  the 
National  Commission  cm  Marijuana  and 
Drug  Abuse. 

The  ccHnmlsBlon,  headed  by  former  Penn- 
sylvanU  Ctov.  Raymond  P.  Shafer.  concluded 
that  marijuana  is  neither  as  harmful  as  Its 
critics  contend  nor  as  harmless  as  Its  de- 
fenders would  like  to  think. 

Tlie  saUent  fact  Is  that  marijuana  is  a 
drug.  It  distorts  perception,  slows  the  re- 
flexes and  creates  a  serious  risk  to  pubUc 
safety,  when  used  while  driving  a  car  for 
Instance.  Its  long-term  effects  are  largely  un- 
known. 

Legalizing  such  a  drug,  even  under  strict 
controls,  would  be  an  unwarranted  Indica- 
«on  that  maybe  the  stuff  has  some  virtues 
after  all. 

Our  national  poUcy  l»-«nd  should  be- 
to  discourage  the  use  of  marijuana,  or  any 
other  dangerous  or  Intoxicating  substance. 

This  can  best  be  done,  not  by  policemen 
and  Judgee,  but  by  concerned  parents, 
teachers,  doctors  and  clergymen — if  they're 
wiuing  to  take  the  time. 


[From  the  Washington  Dally  News 
Mar.  23.  1972] 

THX  MAXIJtTANA  RKPOBT 

A  propoeal  to  remove  all  criminal  penal Ues 
for  the  private  poasesslon  or  use  of  mari- 
juana, whUe  continuing  to  crack  down  on 
trafflckere,  pushers  and  suppliers,  should  be 
given  prompt  and  favorable  consideration  by 
Congress  this  spring. 
The  proposal  makes  sense  for  two  reasons- 
It  recogmzes  that  casual  marijuana  usage 
is  so  common  that  fair  and  effective  enforce- 
ment and  proaecutlon  are  practlcaUy  Impos- 
sible. In  some  states,  a  first  offender  can  be 


(From  the  Washington  Star.  ^b.  19,  1972 J 
DscaxMiNALiziNa  Pot 
From  two  sharply  divergent  sources  last 
week  came  support  for  the  Ides  of  ending 
criminal  penalties  for  marijuana  users.  One 
was  Dr.  Bertram  S.  Brown,  the  director  of 
the    National    Institute    of   Mental    Health 
whose   breadth   of   work   in   the  psychiatric 
field  makes  such  a  view  not  too  surprising. 
John  Flnlator  Is  something  else.  Here  is  a 
square-jawed,  ahorthalred  60-year-old  who 
having  q>ent  moat  of  hU  life  chasing  law- 
breakers, was  known  around  the  Jxistlce  De- 
partment  as   "Supernarc"   until  his  retire- 
ment a  few  months  ago  as  deputy  director  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dan- 
gerous Drugs.  What's  to  be  made  of  a  man 
with  that  background  who  now  says  sending 
marijuana  users  to  JaU  Is  "wrong  as  hell"  and 
who  has  Joined  a  group  working  for  legaliza- 
tion of  the  drug? 

Well,  m  the  first  place,  the  two  points- 
legalisation  on  the  one  hand  and  criminal 
penalties  for  use  on  the  other— can  be  con- 
sidered separately. 
Dr.  Brown,  for  example,  whUe  favoring 
decriminalization"  in  cases  of  the  drug's 
use,  emphatically  does  not  support  its  legal- 
^lon  at  this  point.  We  agree.  The  latest 
HEW  research  report,  released  by  Brown 
raises  a  host  of  medical  and  scientific  ques- 
tions which  require  a  great  deal  more  fac- 
tual date  before  a  legalization  campaign  is 
seriously  considered. 

Flnlator,  In  fact,  while  assuming  that  leg- 
alization will  come  ultimately,  also  disavows 
any  desire  "to  promote  or  to  encourage  the 
use  of  marijuana." 

What  he  does  insUt.  however,  is  that  the 
stetutory  criminal  penalties  for  use  bear  no 
relevance  to  the  demonstrable  harm  done- 
that  marijuana  use  in  this  country  has 
reached  such  proportions  that  the  present 
law  is  clearly  Ineffective  as  a  deterrent;  that 
thousands  of  otherwise  law-bldlng  people 
are  being  stigmatized  as  criminals  by  an  im- 
equal  application  of  the  law,  and  that  "rheto- 
ric and  emotion"  of  the  marijuana  debate 
^  severely  impairing  the  fight  against  more 
important  drug  abuse. 

Precisely  where  a  recodification  of  the  laws 
might  lead,  if  one  accepts  these  views,  raises 
a  host  of  new  questions.  If  It  is  all  right  to 
smoke  pot,  for  example,  what  about  the 
smoker  who  gives  or  sells  a  supply  to  a 
friend?  Flnlator's  claim  that  society  "must 
accept  the  fact  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
'recreational'  uae  of  dnigs"  la  much  easier 
said  than  done. 
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StlU.  that  oonoem  hardly  dstraots.  In  our 
opinion,  from  the  importanos  of  his  con- 
clusions In  ths  continuing  debate  over  mari- 
juanla.  Much  of  what  he  says,  quits  i4>art 
from  his  unique  background  of  expertise,  U 
apparent  to  any«»M  who  has  sertously  con- 
sidered the  problem.  In  particular,  his  view 
that  a  national  decision  to  •'honestiy  deal 
with  the  marijuana  question"  U  a  necessary 
prelude  to  an  eflecUve  fight  against  mora 
aerioiis  forms  of  drug  abuse  deaervea  a  lot 
of  earneat  thought. 

(From  the  Press,  Long  Island,  N.T.,  Mar.  24. 

1972] 

A  Rkaustic  Look  at  Masuttaka 

A  presidenitlal  panti  has  offered  a  realistic 
assessment  of  the  furor  over  marljxiana,  and 
a  realistic  formula  to  govern  Its  use. 

Ths  National  Commission  on  Marijuana 
and  Drug  Abuse  suggeots  abandonment  of 
criminal  penalties  for  sinq>le  possession  and 
uae.  and  a  p<Hlcy  of  "dlaoouragement"  rather 
than  prohibition.  However,  the  panel  opposes 
legaUsatkKi  and  urges  continuation  of  pen- 
alties for  Its  sale. 

There  are  obvious  contradictions,  as  some 
law  enforcement  officials  point  out.  One  crit- 
ic said  the  proposal  not  to  proeecute  usere, 
but  alao  not  to  legalise  marijuana,  is  akin 
to  being  "just  a  little  bit  pregnant."  Another 
pointed  out  the  smoker  wouldn't  conmalt  a 
crime  by  using  pot,  but  would  create  one  by 
buying  it. 

These  are  vaUd  points,  and  the  commis- 
sion knows  it.  As  TDr.  Henry  ami,  director 
of  Pilgrim  State  Hospital  In  West  Brentwood 
and  a  member  of  the  commission  says  In  a 
story  on  today's  front  page,  "We  wanted  to 
face  the  reality  tJiat  marijuana  is  used,  and 
will  be  used  .  .  .  Yet  we  want  to  penalize 
those  who  grow  marijuana  or  transpcot  or 
sell  it  for  profit  ...  To  be  blunt  about  It, 
we  are  equating  marijuana's  use  with  adxU- 
tery.  There  are  those  who  will  do  it,  and  we 
say  to  them:  'If  you  get  by  with  It,  aU  right, 
but  don't  get  caught.' " 

That  is  a  refreshingly  £rank — and  com- 
pletely sensible — position. 

The  widely  h«ld  conviction  that  pot  snudc- 
Ing  poses  a  threat  to  the  moral,  physical 
and  social  well-being  of  America  is  disputed 
by  the  oommlsBlon,  which  says:  "Consider- 
ing the  range  of  social  concerns  In  contem- 
porary America,  marijuana  does  not.  In  oxir 
considered  judgment,  rank  very  high.  We 
would  de-emphasize  (it)  as  an  Issue." 

The  commission  properly  points  out  that 
the  public  has  never  treated  alcobcA  with 
as  much  concern  as  marijuana,  though  al- 
cohol is  surely  a  potentially  harmful  drug 

used  for  pleasure.  The  meet  important  factor, 
aa  the  commission  says,  is  that  marijuana 
"has  evolved  ...  as  a  symbol  of  wider 
social  confilcts  and  public  issues." 

When  the  use  of  pot  was  generaUy  con- 
fined to  the  poor,  the  black,  the  criminal  and 
the  artist,  there  was  no  concern — let  alone 
national  furor.  The  furor  only  came  when 
pot  symbolized  a  wholesale  revolt — especially 
among  the  young — against  established  Amer- 
ican values. 

While  recognizing  that  pot  will  be  smoked 
regardless  of  the  law,  and  concluding  that 
its  use  is  not  a  major  threat  to  public 
health,  the  commlsaion  properly  warns 
against  complacency.  "Marijuana  la  not  an 
Innocuous  drug.  The  clinical  findlnga  of 
Impaired  peychologlcal  functlcm  .  .  .  legiti- 
mately arouae  concern,"  the  report  aays. 

The  panel  memben  also  hope  that  pot 
smoking  may  be  approaching  fad  status, 
saying  they  believe  "the  present  Interest  .  .  . 
will  diminish  in  time  of  its  own  accord 
once  the  aymbollc  aspects  of  Ita  use  are  de- 
emphasized." 

Enactment  of  the  panel's  proposals  to  "de- 
criminalize" pot  smoking  may  speed  that 
day.  It  Is  time  government  learned  that 
whenever  it  tries  to  legislate  people's  per- 
sonal actions,  It  runs  into  trouble. 


Ths  commission  next  taeklas  ths  even 
mora  difficult  question  of  hard  drugs,  such 
aa  hsroln.  and  lU  cqiilnlons  will  be  eagsrly 
awaited. 

Msanirtiile,  it  Is  encouraging  that  Presi- 
dent Mlim  has  promised  to  stsp  up  the  fed- 
eral attadc  on  drug  addiction  However,  we 
have  heard  many  promises  before  from 
Washington,  with  UtUe  action.  Hcqtefully, 
the  new  coordinated  program  Mr.  NUon  out- 
lined will  show  mora  in  the  way  of  results. 

Iliere  now  are  13  federal  agencies  Involved 
m  narcotics  programs,  resulting  In  bu- 
reaucratic waste  rather  than  drug  preven- 
tion. Our  money  can  certainly  be  better 
spent. 

Mr.  Nixon  has  put  the  emphasis  on  tough 
enforcement  at  laws  against  drug  puahen. 
This  Is  vital,  but  the  federal  government 
must  help  fund  local  programs  to  educate 
our  youngsters  about  the  dangers  of  nar- 
cotics. 

Unfortimately,  no  matter  how  hard  we, 
and  other  natlona,  crack  down  on  drug 
amuggllng,  aome  will  get  through.  We  must, 
therefore,  reduce  not  only  the  availability, 
but  the  deslrabUlty,  of  drugs  if  we  are  to 
win  the  war  against  what  Mr.  Nixon  calls 
our  domestic  "Public  Enemy  Nimiber  One." 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Mar.  24, 
1972] 

LcGAL  Chaos  Oveh  Makijuana  Leads  to  Dis- 

BBBFXCT  rOB  LAW 

Depending  on  your  preconceived  notions, 
you  can  denounce  the  report  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Marijuana  and  Drug  Abuse 
for  going  too  far  or  for  not  going  far  enough. 
It  is  also  easy  to  cite  what  the  13  memben 
of  the  commission,  which  was  headed  by 
Pennsylvania's  former  Oov.  Raymond  P. 
Shafer,  acknowledge  to  be  contradictory  rec- 
ommendations In  the  report. 

The  one  thing  Americans  oiight  not  to  do 
is  Ignore  the  report  itself.  That,  though,  lent 
likely.  The  report  promptly  drew  heated  com- 
menta  from  all  sides  and  a  frosty  reception 
in  the  White  House. 

There  is  a  certain  irony  in  this,  for  if  the 
commission  members  wen  unanimous  about 
anything,  it  was  that  marijuana  ought  to  be 
de-emphasized  as  an  issue  in  American  life. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  ^>proach  the  is- 
sue Is  In  the  maimer  the  members  them- 
selves did,  putting  aside  preconceived  notions 
and  starting  with  the  realities. 

One  of  those  realities  Is  that  marijuana 
Is  widely  used  In  this  country — the  commis- 
sion cites  studies  which  Indicate  that  as 
many  as  24  million  Americans  have  at  least 
tried  It. 

And  they  go  on  trying  It,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  laws  forbid  th«n  to  do  so.  Federal 
law  makee  It  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by 
a  year  In  jail  or  a  $6,000  fine  or  both,  to  uae 
marijuana  or  casually  distribute  It.  State 
laws,  however,  are  widely — even  wUdly — at 
variance.  In  penalties  and  In  enforcement.  In 
some  jurisdictions  you  can  be  Imprisoned  for 
20  yean  on  a  felony  charge  for  having  the 
stuff;  in  otben,  you  may  be  let  off  with  a  fine 
or  a  reprimand. 

When  the  law  is  unenforceable,  unjust  in 
its  incidence,  and  senseless  to  those  upon 
whom  it  U  applied — or  misapplied — the  result 
Is  widespread  disrespect  for  the  law  Itself.  So 
It  was  during  America's  "great  experiment" 
with  Prohibition,  and  so  It  is  today. 

For  still  another  reality — and  a  central 
one  in  any  rational  consideration  of  the  Is- 
sue— is.  as  the  commission  put  It,  that  "from 
what  Is  now  known  about  the  effects  of  mari- 
juana. Its  use  at  the  present  level  does  not 
constitute  a  major  threat  to  public  health." 

It  is  not  a  health  food  and  the  commis- 
sion doesn't  recommend  it:  "Any  psychoac- 
tive drug  is  potentially  harmful."  But  the 
commission  finds  no  conclusive  evidence  to 
support  the  widespread  notions  that  It  is 
addictive,  that  it  leads  the  user  onward  and 
downward  to  hard  drugs,  that  It  causes  physi- 


cal or  psychological  harm  or  leads  to  violent 
or  aggressive  behavior  by  the  large  majority 
of  mature  Individuals. 

All  of  which  le«d8  the  commission  to  rec- 
ommend not  that  marijuana  be  legalized  but 
that  It  be  "decriminalized."  Sensibly,  It  says 
that  present  penalties  are  mndtx  too  harsh 
and  urges  that  state  laws  be  made  uniform. 
It  also  recommends  that  possession  for  pri- 
vate use  no  longer  be  considered  an  offense 
but  that  growing  or  selling  pot  for  profit,  or 
distributing  It  in  public,  remain  offenses. 

Quite  obviously,  these  oontrovenial  recom- 
mendations are  not  going  to  please  every- 
one, but  that  la  another  reality  the  Shafer 
oonunlBslon  recognized.  In  any  event,  the 
members  have  done  a  courageous  and  con- 
scientious job.  and  their  report  deserves  fair 
and  open-minded  consideration. 

[Prom  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.)   Pioneer  Press. 
Mar.  23, 1972] 
The  Makltuama  Rkpokt 
Controversy  over  publ'c  policy  toward  mari- 
juana will  not  be  ended  by  the  report  of  the 
national  commission  which  has  Just  reported 
Ite  findings  on  the  subject. 

However,  the  conclusion  that  private  pot 
smoking  should  be  discouraged  but  Is  not  In 
itself  Justification  for  fining  a  person  or 
putting  him  In  Jail  as  a  criminal  seems  based 
on  a  reasonable  consideration  of  the  avail- 
able facts.  It  alao  recognizes  that  mlUiona  of 
Americans  have  chcsen  to  try  marijuana,  a 
situation  which  strengthens  the  argument 
for  "persuasion  rether  than  prosecution". 

The  National  Commission  on  Marijuana 
and  Drug  Abuse  was  established  by  Congress. 
Most  of  the  members  were  appointed  by 
President  Nixon,  who  opposes  legalization  of 
pot  but  believes  some  penalties  for  use  and 
possession  have  been  too  harsh. 

"In  general."  said  the  report,  "we  rec- 
ommend only  a  decriminalization  at  posses- 
sion of  marijuana  for  personal  use,  on  both 
the  state  and  federal  levels."  It  proposed 
elimination  of  fines  and  JaU  terms  for  smok- 
ing marijuana  in  private  or  possessing  one 
ounce  or  less.  It  advocated  felony  penalties 
for  growing  marijuana,  aelllng  it  for  profit 
or  possessing  it  with  intent  to  sell. 

This  is  a  compromise,  of  course,  leaving 
many  problems,  but  It  may  represent  as 
practical  an  approach  as  has  been  put  for- 
ward. 

The  commission  found  no  strong  evidence 
that  marijuana  Is  really  dangeroxis  to  users 
or  that  Ite  use  leads  to  crime,  violence  or 
addiction  to  more  powerful  drugs.  It  did  con- 
clude that  a  person  driving  while  under 
Influence  of  pot  can  be  a  serious  threat  to 
public  safety — as  is  also  the  case  with  alcohol. 
Long-term  daily  use  was  declared  harmfiU. 

Smoking  pot,  the  report  suggested,  may  be 
a  fad  among  youth  that  vrlll  die  out  If 
robbed  of  Its  Importance  as  a  symbol  of 
defiance.  This  Is  what  the  commission  hopes 
will  happen. 

The  recommendations  have  no  binding 
effect,  but  should  be  carefully  considered  by 
state  and  federal  legislaton  considering  drug 
law  revisions. 

[From  Newsday,  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  Mar.  24 
1972] 

A  OooD  Try 

The  National  Commission  on  Marijuana 
and  Drug  Abuse  demonstrated  a  refreshing 
sense  of  realism  In  dealing  with  a  ootnplex 
and  controversial  social  Issue. 

In  ite  report  released  recently,  the  com- 
mission recommended  changing  state  and 
federal  laws  to  permit  the  private  vise  and 
possession  of  marijuana  while  retaining  pen- 
alties for  growing  It.  selling  it  or  holding  It 
with  Intent  to  sell.  At  first  glance,  the  sug- 
gestion seems  inconsistent  and  possibly  coun- 
ter-productive. If  it  is  legal  to  use  marijuana, 
why  should  it  l>e  Ulegal  to  seU  it?  And  might 
not  legalized  use  create  a  demand  that  would 
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attract  new  sellers  Into  the  illegftl  __.. 
On  reflection,  bowever,  it's  apparent  th  it 
oommiulon's  compromise  Is  consistent 
Its  mandate,  wblch  was  to  suggest 
-ways  to  cope  with  the  marltuana 
ground. 

Tlie  commlaMoa  could  hftTe oo— t' 

stronger  law-enforoetnent  effort  to  sto  • 
UM  of  the  drug.  But  atnoe  the  oomxt 
estimates   that   34,000,000   Americans 
oaed  martjiiana,  at  least  once,  this  ml 
probably  would  have  been  futile.  The 
mlsslom   found   no   proo<    that    marl. 
causes  phTtioal  or  psyohologlcal  harm. 
It  could  hare  recommended  that  botli 
and  sale  be  legalised.  But  It  rejected  thl  i 
pioaoh  for  the  common  ssnse  reason  1 
sodetr  "Is  w«U  adrlssd  to  i»»tm«n-tt  the 
ber  of  drugs  which  may  cause  slgnl—, 
proUems."   Just   the   potential    impac 
legallBed  marijuana  on  the  traffic  death 
would  constitute  a  slgnlflcant  problem. 

The  oommlsslan  also  did  not  want 
stitutionallse.   and   thus   perpetuate 
m^  be  only  a  passing  fad.  Right  now, 
•wr.  It  Is  a  major  social  proHem. 

totte  drug.  We  dont  know  If  adoptlo » 
these  recommendations  can  retaitl  the  v 
anaxijTjana.  And  surely,  the  report  Isnt 
lect.  But  ttie  commission  at  least  a 

^  l**i"X*  5?  *'°™*  *°  «rtP"  ^*^  the 
lem,  and  that's  a  step  fonrartl 
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[From  the  Press,  Long  Island.  N.T.. 
Mar.  as.  1973) 
Mamjttaka:     Nbw    Lxort   ow   trs   BxnitCT 
(By  William  F.  Buckley.  Jr.) 
The   recommendations   of   the   Natlinal 
commission,  assuming  the  thorougbnes  i  of 
^r^a*^^  "•  welcome.  Up  untU  tw4  or 
ttrse  years  ago,  one  could   prudenUy 
about    marijuana    that    there    wasn't    yuc 
r^'SL'Zi?^?***^*^'**  ite  effecto  to  wan  ant 

Tto- 
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ping  one  of  those  soft  drinks,  left  orer  ftam 
before  the  ban. 

**  7****,  during  Prohibition,  suppliers  of 
whiskey  were  Jailed  or  fined,  but  patrons  of 
ths  speakeasy  were  for  the  most  part  un- 
molested. It  has  been  so  for  centuries  on 
the  matter  of  prastltatlon. 

Tlie  commission's  eslstenoe,  by  the  way.  Is 
iMgely  ths  work  of  Sep.  Bdward  Koch  of 
Manhattan,  icr.  Kocfh  bslag  a  liberal,  it  was 
of  couiss  suQMOted  that  his  sympathies  wn« 
permlsBlTe.  But  there  wsre  conserratlTss  In 
favor  of  the  commlsskm. 

The  existing  antl-marljuana  laws  ar«  ex- 
cruciatingly anachronistic,  and  although  It 
Is  hardly  a  tribute  to  the  direction  In  which 
students  hairs  used  their  power  that  their 
most  signal  vlctary  wlU  probably  result  In 
due  course  in  the  general  licensing  of  mUd 
narcotics,  still  it  is  no  doubt  a  tribute  to 
•tudsnt  power  that  a  commission  was  finally 
mobillasd  to  locA  into  the  matter,  and  did 
so  rssponsibly.  Alas,  the  cass  wiU  be  most 
widely  made  that  what  brought  the  com- 
mission into  being  was  not  so  much  pressure 
ftam  studente  on  the  laws,  which  were,  quite 
■iii4>ly,  disregarded. 

It  will  be  a  long  tlms  before  the  com- 
mission's proposals  are  accepted,  but  it  has 
already  acoomplishsd  that  destlgmatlsatlon 
of  the  occasional  uss  of  marijuana,  which  is 
not  to  be  confussd  with  ths  tsgular  use  of 
it,  as  different  one  from  another  as  social 
drinking  and  alccdudlsm.  Inentably,  magis- 
trates will  be  influenced  when  tinm  oomee 
to  meet  out  santences;  and.  In  due  course, 
the  positlTe  Uw  wlU  catch  up. 
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(ftom  tba  Portland  (Oreg.)  Oregon  Journal 
lOr.  M,  19791 

Okb  or  TBS  ^"TTt  Vices 
T*sttBs  Of  matljuana  Is  a  vice,  but  It  Is 
°^  worse  than  soms  otiMr  vices  commonly 
M«nt«l  in  our  society— and  probably  not 


uid 
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wards  the  casual  xuera  of  the  drtig. 
But  the  evidence   began  to  mount,  ima 

«SL^^  .W."  °'  8»*°'«>nl  Unlverilty 
wiotea  challenging  book  in  1970  In  wlJch 
he  trod  a  delicate  but  altogether  Intelligible 
Une.  He  said  that  whateverls  ultimately 
covered  about   the  harm  caused   by  m 

^!J^°^  *^.  *■  '*«***  ^°^  indlsputeble  thatrme 
crlminallsatlon  of  the  useTf  it  is  v^  for 
more  people  than  any  foreeeeaUe  affliction 
from  the  uss  of  It.  ~-«.p*u 

A  year  or  so  went  by  and  Prof.  Lester  Q  -in- 
•poon  <rf  Harvard  went  much  further.  He 

^  J?*'J^"«**  •"  ^°^  *°°^  as  the  re  lult 
Of    sdentlflc    testing    about    marijuana    to 

S!^  ♦K.*'^"***"y  weponslble  to  s^ate 
flaUy  that  the  occasional  use  of  it  does  not 

uSSiU?*  ''^^'*'^  bldoglcaUy  or  psyiho- 

The  Commission  at  the  very  least  aco  pte 
the  ^ews  of  Prof.  Kaplan,  and  goes  a  1  mg 
J^y  towards  accepting  the  views  of  p  rat. 
pnn^XKm.  It  makee,  however,  an  inten  st- 
ing dlatlnotlon  between  the  pusher  and  lie 
consumer,  one  which  no  doubt  would  rex 
many  law  enforcement  offlclals  If  the  a  m- 
mlsslon's  recommendations  are  widely  ic- 
oepted.  But  not  one,  surely,  which  Is  wlth<  .ut 
FJ*^?"**-  ■"*•  oonunlsslon  says,  in  eff.ct. 
that  the  use  of  marijuana,  which  after  aU 
do«i  ^ect  the  mind.  Is  hardly  to  be  enco  ir- 
aged  by  fliling  the  grocery  stores  with  It. 
But  that  if  an  Individual  goes  out  of  Ws 
way  to  get  It.  he  WlU  not  be  proMculed 
though  the  auppUer  wlU  be. 

I  said  on  one  occasion,  taxsd  by  a  cott  ss 
student  to  explain  my  position  against  i  he 
tegaUsation  of  pot.  that  it  struck  me  as  t  n- 
balanced  that  at  one  and  the  ■*»»»  tlmi  a 
stete  should  a)  legalise  marijuana,  and  » 
illegalize  soft  drinks  containing  eydamat  w. 
The  Commission's  rscommsndatlon  In  eff<  ct 
acknowledges  ths  dUBoulty.  No  one  wUl  wi  Ik 
Into  a  homs  and  arrest  someone  who  is  si  |>- 


[nom  the  Bvenlng  Bon,  Baltimore,  lid.. 
Mar.  33.  1973] 
Om  Masuvama 
The  National  Commission  on  Marijuana 
and  Dnig  Abuse  has.  to  pan4>hrase  an  old 
Bong^gone  about  as  far  as  it  could  go.  It  has 
recommended  that  criminal  p*ttf]^^|fj   f^^ 
marijuana  use  and  possssMon  and  dtstrtbu- 
tlon  of  small  amounto  be  repealed.  It  has 
recommended  this  after  an  exhaustive  study 
of  the  drug  and  ite  psychological  and  physi- 
cal effeots.  wblch  It  found  to  be  negligible. 
At  the  same  time  the  commission  suggested 
that  the  production  and  sale  of  marijuana 
remain  illegal. 

Illogical?  It  would  seem  eo.  A  closer  look, 
however,  indicates  that  the  ccmmUalon^ 
position  on  marijuana  comas  doasr  to  ths  at- 
titude shared  by  a  growing  number  of  Amer- 
icans. It  has  taken  a  few  ysars,  but  most  in- 
formed people  have  Jettisoned  the  Idsa  that 
marijuana  use  leads  ineluetably  to  heioln 
and  a  life  of  crime.  It  Is  not  a  thosougbly 
harmlees  substance,  though,  and  no  reaUy 
good  reasons  have  been  mayK^i«^  ^o  legal- 
ize It,  for  legalisation  would  stan^  It  with 
the  Imprimatur  of  social  approval. 

Marijuana,  it  may  be  argued.  Is  less  harm- 
ful than  alcohd.  But  the  use  of  alcohol  is  a 
part  cf  our  culture.  Marijuana  use  U  not  and 
neither  the  commission  nor  most  Americans 
ars  willing  to  accept  it  as  such.  It  is  poesible 
that  the  next  generation  of  adulto  may  do 
Just  that;  It  la  also  possible  that  marijuana 
use  is  a  fad  that  before  too  many  years  have 
passed,  will  lose  Ite  popularity. 

The  commlsBion  Is  certain  to  have  ite  an- 
tagonlste.  Large  numbers  of  yotmg  people 
WlU  repudiate  the  panel  for  ite  tentettveneas. 
These  are  the  cultlst.  the  spiritual  children 
Of  Dr.  Lmtj.  who  view  the  weed  as  a  pan- 
acea of  peace,  a  subetance  wltai  the  sams 
sort  of  benign  effecte  on  the  mind  that  fluo- 
ride has  on  the  teeth. 

From  the  right  win  thunder  the  objections 
of  various  reactionary  poUtidans.  the  older, 
frightened  people  to  whom  marijuana  is  es-" 
sentlaUy  evU  because  it  Is  foreign  and  new 

Most  Amertoans  in  the  middle,  we  tnmt 
will  see  clearly  that  the  commission  has  done 

Ji?  }^'  ■•^  ■*  '••^  »  PMtlal  truth,  made 
Ite  Judgmente  and  let  us  hear  them. 


"Rm*  eeems  to  be  the  eeeenoe  of  «in«nwff, 
by  the  National  Commission  on  Marijuana 
and  Drug  Abuse,  which  has  just  issued  a 
series  at  recommendations  that  would  *«^t 
the  "middle  way"  in  the  handUng  of  this 
troublesome  problem. 

The  commission  would  remove  penalties 
against  personal  poeaeesion  and  private  use 
but  at  the  same  time  woxUd  seek  to  dls- 
coursge  ita  use  and  retain  penalties  for  pro- 
duction, distribution  and  pubUc  use. 

There  does  seem  to  be  an  inherent  conflict 
In  the  prc^Kxal  to  legalise  the  possession 
and  use  of  a  substance  which  it  would  be 
Ulegal  to  grow  and  distribute. 

The  findings  resulted  from  a  consensus 
that  present  tough  laws  against  marijuana 
are  a  factor  in  the  sUenatton  of  youth  and 
that  crackdowns  on  the  drug  actuaUy  en- 
courage experimentation  with  hard  nar- 
cotics. In  only  a  small  percentage  of  cases 
does  the  marijuana  user  "graduate"  to  hard 
drugs,  says  the  commission. 

Oregon's  new  criminal  code  has  tnn<mi«»ti 
penalties  sgalnst  marijuana  to  the  extent 
that  possession  of  less  than  one  otmce  is 
only  a  misdemeanor  on  the  first  convlotton 
whweas  it  ussd  to  be  a  felony. 

Pressure  is  rising  for  further  changes  in 
the  law.  and  the  findings  of  the  national 
orwnmlsslon  wlU  certainly  increase  the  pres- 
sure. 

Rep.  Mcrrls  Crothers,  B-Salem.  a  physi- 
cian and  chairman  of  the  suboommittss  on 
drugs  of  the  Legislative  mteitm  Committee 
CO  Alcohol  and  Drugs,  bsllevee  it  inevttabla 
that  Oregon  wlU  at  least  move  In  the  direc- 
tion of  the  national  commission's  recom- 
mimdatlops.  Be  wlU  chair  a  hearing  on  mari- 
juana In  Smith  Memorial  Union  at  Portland 
Stete  University  next  Tueeday  night. 

.'^f*/*™*.  Dr.  Samuel  Irwln,  University 
of  Oregon  pharmacologist,  testUed  before 
the  national  commission  that  marijuana  Is 
less  hssardous  than  alcohol,  which  he  re- 
gards ss  perhapa  the  most  dangerous  drug 
to  the  Individual  and  society  when  abused 
Only  a  few  'weeks  ago  the  Department  <rf 
Health.  Bdudatlon  and  Welfare  branded  al- 
cohol the  nation's  No.  1  drug  abuse  prob- 
lem. 

^  »um.  the  case  for  marijuana  Is  reaUy 
not  very  good,  stemming  mainly  from  the 
conclusion  that  other  legsl  vlcss  are  wons 
and  that  to  outlaw  it  makes  society  appear 
hypocritical  to  the  young.  But  it  reminds 
us  of  the  question  raised  by  one  19-year-<dd- 
"Doee  this  nation  nssd  a  new  generation  cf 
iwt  heads'  to  compete  with  the  past  and 
presant  generation  of  aloohoUcs?" 

One  of  the  hopes  of  the  commission  Is 
that  elimination  of  penalties  for  pnssnmliiii 
and  private  use  of  marijtiana  would  make 
it  less  attracUve  and  perhaps  even  lead  to 
a  reduction  of  the  problem. 

Iliat  Is  a  hope  which  remains  to  be  proved, 
but  the  trend  of  findings  In  studies  at  aU 
levels  of  government  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  further  softening  of  the  penaltiM  on 
marijuana  is  Inevitable.  But  this  ought  to 
be  accompanied  by  renewed  attacks  in  other 

wayi  on  the  whtde  range  of  our  drug  prob- 
lems, tnciudisg  our  worst  one,  alcohol. 

[Ftam  the  Journal,  Montgomery.  Ala., 
Mar.  94.  1973] 
TBI  ICAKUVAirA  CoKiorm 
WeU,  a  blue  ribbon  panel  of  national  lead- 
ers, meet  cf  them  conservatives,  have  spoken 
the  unspeakable  by  recommending  that  the 
first  step  to  be  taken  toward  legallmtlan  of 
marijuana.  The  chahrman  of  the  commis- 
sion, former  Gov.  Raymond  Shafer  of  Penn- 
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sylvanla,  hit  the  naU  on  the  head  when  he 
analcglsed  the  present  day  laws  against  mari- 
juana to  the  prohibition  laws  eariler  this 
century. 

There  Is,  of  course,  a  manifest  inconsist- 
ency in  a  report  which  makes  selling  mari- 
jtiana lUegal  and  buying  It  in  effect  legal. 
Needless  to  say,  the  report  repiesente  the 
politics  of  compromise. 

And  it  acknowledges  that  the  present  laws 
are  in  practical  terms  unenforceable.  How 
oan  any  law  be  enforced  when  it  Is  vlolatsd 
by  one  out  of  every  eight  persons  in  the 
counUy — as  the  commission  found— and  by 
one  out  of  two  coUege  students — as  various 
polls  have  found. 

The  Legislature  here  has  already  acknowl- 
edged these  facte  by  reducing,  in  two  steps 
over  the  past  five  years,  the  penalties  for 
simple  possession  of  the  weed  from  a  felony 
punishable  by  a  mandatory  flve  years  to  a 
misdemeanor  which  usuaUy  gete  probation. 

But  there  are  still  a  number  of  young  peo- 
ple serving  time  in  prisons  undsr  the  old 
laws.  The  Intent  of  the  Legislature  has  been 
made  clear,  and  the  authorities  ought  now 
use  whatever  parole  and  commutetion  pow- 
ers are  at  their  disposal  to  free  thess  peo- 
ple from  prison.  They  are  not,  tn  the  ac- 
cepted sense,  criminals,  and  even  if  they  are. 
the  only  victim  of  their  crimes  has  lieen 
themselves. 

|Rom  the  Salem,  Oreg.,  Oregon  Steteaman. 

Mar.  35,  1973] 

Mabuoama  DUiXiacA 

Most  ddw  people,  when  asked  about  r«- 
Isxlng  the  legal  bars  against  marijuana  In- 
sist we've  got  enough  problems  now,  why 
add  another  one. 

Marijuana  has  become  the  symbol  <tf  the 
generatlcn  gap.  Somehow,  "letting  the  bars 
down"  would  be  seen  as  defeat  for  the  older 
generation. 

But  it  wasn*t  the  younger  generation 
which  flled  the  presidential  report  on  mari- 
juana this  past  week.  The  National  Commis- 
sion of  Marijuana  and  Drug  Abuse,  after  a 
year's  study,  unanimously  oonoiuded  that 
private  uss  of  marijuana  should  no  longer 
be  penalised.  This  and  other  studies  have 
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laid  to  rest  the  belief  the  marijuana  Is  x>hvsl- 
caUy  addlotlve. 

niere  are  no  recorded  deaths  attributeble 
to  marijuana. 

But  because  Ite  long-term  use  can  impair 
Initiative,  it  carries  potential  hazard  to 
the  psychoIoglcaUy  unsteble — as  does  alcohol. 
But  unlike  alcohol,  it  does  not  bring  physical 
detertoratitm.  — »•-  * 

The  question  facing  society  now,  as  the 
presidential  panel  pointe  out,  is  not  wheth- 
er to  add  the  marijuana  problem  to  those  we 
already  have,  but  how  to  deal  with  it  now 
that  it  is  here. 

Sheer,  outright  repression  hasnt  worked. 
It  hasnt  cut  off  the  supply  The  plant  U 
too  easUy  grown  and  avaUable.  It  has  clogged 
the  coiurte  in  many  major  cities.  It  Is  tak- 
ing a  disproportionate  amount  of  police  tlma. 
It  Is  embittering  young  people  who  see  their 
friends  thrown  into  JaU  for  privately  nrfng 
a  "haimless"  weed  while  persons  under  the 
influence  of  alcohol  cause  highway  deaths, 
often  without  penalty. 

If  outrl^t  repression  isnt  wn-king,  what 
la  the  altonative?  Short  of  eliminating  laws 
dealing  with  marijuana,  there  are  three  op- 
tions of  "models." 

The  vice  model  is  suggested  by  the  presi- 
dential panel.  It  would  continue  treating 
marijuana  as  a  vice,  but  would  take  away 
penaltlea  for  private  use  or  possession.  This 
ta  hypocritical,  of  course.  It  would  keep  pen- 
alties for  eeUing  and  distributing.  Thus,  In 
any  purchase,  the  buyer  would  be  innocent 
and  the  seller  guUty,  as  is  presently  the  case 
with  prostitution. 

The  medical  model  would  treat  marijuana 
as  a  medical  product,  and  give  doeton  the 
right  to  dispense  it.  While  the  drug  may  have 
medical  values  in  making  some  people  more 
socially  relaxed,  it  U  primarily  a  pleasure 
product,  not  a  medicine.  Doctors  don't  want 
to  decide  who  shall  have  it  and  who  not. 

The  reguUtory  model  would  have  the  state 
license  it.  This  would  Insure  ite  quaUty,  fat^t 
it  away  from  the  present  Ulegal  sales  and  dis- 
tributing system,  and  disassociate  it  from 
contact  with  hard  drugs,  which  is  one  of  Ite 
biggest  present  dangers.  Ite  tex  revenue  po- 
tential is  attractive  to  poUtlcians. 


But  the  regulatory  model  Is  not  poUticaUy 
salable  to  the  pubUc.  It  would  put  society's 
and  the  government's  stamp  of  approval  on 
marijuana.  In  this  pleasure-seeking  society. 
Ite  use  would  most  likely  spnaA  once  it  were 

legalized. 

So  the  presidential  panel's  proposal,  even 
with  ite  hypocrisy,  Is  considered  by  that 
group  to  be  the  most  feasible  present  com- 
promise. It  would  free  the  courte  and  the 
law  enforcement  system  from  the  impooslble 
burden  of  apprehending  and  proeecuting  aU 
users,  without  giving  it  society's  sanction. 
It  would  also  provide  more  time  for  that 
slow,  deliberative  process  by  which  society 
decides  what  it  wlU  and  wiU  not  accent. 

The  Ckdcb  Penalties  Uhdbk  the  CuBaBm 
Maeuoaha  Laws 

STATEMEHT   Or   Pii»M<iffT 

NORML  Is  a  non-proflt  organlastion  f  ormed 
for  the  purpose  of  achieving  legislaUve  re- 
form of  the  marijuana  laws  on  both  the  stete 
and  federal  levels.  WhUe  we  don't  advocate 
the  use  of  marijiiana.  we  know  of  no  medi- 
cal, l^al  or  moral  JustlflcMon  for  sending 
thoee  to  JaU  who  do  use  It.  We  beUeve  the 
current  orlmlnsl  penslttee  pertaining  to  pos- 
session and  use  of  marijuana  cause  far  moie 
harm  to  the  Individual  users  and  to  society 
as  a  whole  than  the  substence  they  seek  to 
prohibit.  And  recognizing  the  need  for  more 
control  over  the  quality  and  strength  of  the 
drug,  as  well  as  over  who  can  obtain  It 
NORML  recommends  the  creation  of  a  Ucens-' 
Ing  system  for  distribution  of  marijuana 
analogous  to  that  now  ussd  for  aloohcd. 

The  date  appearing  in  these  tebles  U  cur- 
rent as  of  Jan.  l,  1973.  Starting  with  a  simUar 
compUatlon  18  months  earlier,  prepared  by 
Richard  J.  Bonnie  and  Charles  H.  White- 
bread.  H,  ^>pearlng  in  the  October  1970  Vir- 
ginia lAw  Review,  Vol.  M,  No.  6,  we  have 
attempted  to  incorporate  aU  subsequent 
changes.  FinaUy,  a  caveat  is  in  order.  Be- 
cause many  of  the  recent  changes  wwe  not 
avaUable  in  written  form,  we  were  often 
forced  to  rely  on  telephone  inquiries  with 
stete  officials.  Bfinor  errors  may  have  resultsd 
from  this  lees-than-optlmum  research 
method. 


(The  Controlled  Subslancn  Art  of  1970,  Public  L«w  91-513  (Oct.  27, 1970)) 


Isi  offense 


2d 


Subse- 
quent 
offense 


Jurisdiction 


Olstinetion  betvveen 
marijuana  and 
sarcotics 


Ut  offence 
possesion  clas- 
sified as  felony 


Federal  Model 
Uniform  Con- 
trolled Sub- 
stances Act 


Simple  possession 0  to  1  year,  $5,000 ' 0  to  2  years,  JIO  GOO  Same 

PwBjssionwitli  intent  to  dis-      0  to  5  years,  JIS.OOO 0  to  10  years.  $30000""'      Do 

tnoute. 

Sale  or  distribution do»  do 

Salaor  distribution  to  a  minor.  d"tb  10  yMra^,'lOT',66oII""6'to  15  yiMrer$<V,66oIIII     Do, 

Jnmh^™"*J)JSi:*«"*!llli*^'*5'!lIi'''  •"P'ority  to  defer  orocewiings  and  place  defendant 
2L£?rM2;;rt*f.'?'i:.l?''5^*^'''  "'«*".[««'•  H^^  '.n  adjudication  of  guilL  For  offenders 
TS  i  •v'?"'  ••? •  '"^'••[.'lueretioflary  authonty  to  completely  expunge  the  records. 

•  Oistribution  of  a    small  amount  of  marijuana  for  no  remuneration''ls  to  be  treated  the  same 
« simple  possession. 

TABLE  II.-5TATE  LAWS 
(STATUTORY  SCHEMES  FOR  MARIJUAflA  PROHIBITION) 


Yea. 
No.. 
Ysi. 
No.. 


Yes. 


Jurisdidioa 


Distinction  between     1st  offense 
mariiuaiM  and  posscasion  das- 

naccotics  aified  as  felony 


Federal  Model 
Uniform  Con- 
trolled Sub- 
lAd 


Aiiana 

CiCleniJa 

S*fado 


S 


?fc~::::::: 

No. 
No 

Ysi.::::::::::::;:: 
Vsi 

Yea. 

Ho_ 

Yee. 

Sir::::::::::::: 

Yai 

No. 
No. 

Ne. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
Ne. 
Yea 
No. 
No. 
No 

.  Yei. 
'.  Yst. 

Yea. 


""'•M No. 

Iowa Ye* 

Kansas no  

Kentucky *  Ysa*     

Louisiana ""*  y«| **"" 

Maine '       Yes " 

Maryland :  Yes 

Masaachusetb Yos: 

Michigan "  Yes." 

Minnesota ""  y,^  "'" 

Mississippi ::::::::  Yes.: 

•j'^x'n Yos....:.::::: 

Montana Yea. 

Nebraska y«.  " 

Nevada y5: 

New  Hampshlfo :::*'  Yos 

Usi?"?!' :  Yos.'::::::::::; 

NewMonco Yea. 

New  York "  No  " 

North  Carolina "  No 

North  Dakota Yoi: 

Ohio Yes  """" 

Oklahoma ::::::::::  Yes::::::::::::     So" 

Orefon No ..,      t^ 

PMnsylvanu No  yS" 

Rhode  Island nS * v5" 

South  Carolina ;.;::;  rS.™:"" N?" Yet 

Sooth  Dakota :.."  yS^."::::::.":::::  nS— JS: 

&r:::::::::::::::::::::  St::::::::::  ?2i - ^- 

SSli;,- Jw No.: 

wa'Sfc:::::::::::::::::--  JS- S2- ?S: 

wr^l^r !".::::::::::::::::-  ?S SS ""^ 

*"«!■*/•«-". ::::  v«::::::::::::::::  RS:::::::::::::::::  y.,. 

No No 


Yes. 

no *K 

•}• res. 

No Yos. 

No Yes, 

"• Ye*. 

I« Yas. 

RS:™:::::::::-  '"■ 

No Ye*. 

X« -.-...-.  .....  YOS. 

SS:::::::::::::  -  ^-^ 

No 

No 

No :::  Ye*. 


Yos. 


Yes. 


District  of  CoiuinbiaV: 
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I  lAJOR  MARIJUANA  OFFENSES 
jm  amounts  posaibN 


Istofltma 


Alabama 0-1  yaar/Jl.OOO  

Alaska  O-l  yaar  and/or  $1,000  or 

rtnabiliution  trMtment 
by  Stat*  ror  1  year. 

Arizona  O-l  yoar  n  county  jail  and/or 

Jl.OOOor  l-lOyaars. 

Arkansu 0-1  year  and/or  J250  • 


California County  jail  lor  up  to  1  yoar 

or  1-10  yaars. 

Colorado Undar  H  «-.  0-1  yaar 

and/or  »500  ovtr  h  az.. 
2-15  years  and  of  $10,000. 

Connacticut O-l  yaar  andor  $1,000  or  up 

to  3  years  m  custody  ot 
commissioner 

Dalairara 0-2  yaars  and/or  $500' 


2ndofl*nt« 


Subsaquant 
oflansa 


2-15  yaars/$25,000.. 


2-20  years. 


O-l  year  and/or 

$250. 
2-20  years 


5  years  to  lit*. 
2-5  years. 
5  years  to  life. 


1-U  years  and/or 
,000 


-14  years  a 
$1.600-$2, 


Ftorida. 


Georgia. 


Hawaii.. 
Idaho... 
Illinois.. 


Indiana. 


Iowa. 


Less  than  5  grams,  O-l  year 

and/or  $1,000;  Moretnan 
5  grams,  0-2  years  and/or 
$1,000. 

Under  I  O7.,0-l  year  and/or 

$1,000;  Over  1  02..  0-2 
years  and/or  $2,000. 

0-b  years -^ 

0-«  months  and/or  $300 

Amount' 

Uss  than  2.5  grams,  0  90 

days. 
2.5  to  10  grams.  0-180  days.. 

10  to  30  grams,  0^1  year 

30  to  500  grams.  1  3  years. . . 
Over  500  grams,  1  5  years... 

Less  than  25  grams  or  5 

grams  hashish,  0-*  months 
and/or  $25  $100;  over 
these  amounts,  30  days  to 
a  year  and/or  $500. 
0-<  months  and/or  $1,000 — 


2-7  years  and/or 

$5(10. 
0-2  years  and/or 

$1,000. 


0-5  years  and/or 
$5,000. 


0-10  years.. 


Kareas 0-1  year .■---  -,-.i.- 

Kenbicky 0-1  year  mental  health 

facility.' 
Louisiana O-l  year  and/or  $500 '. . 


MaiM O-ll  months  and/or  $1,000.. 

Maryland 0-1  year  and/or  $1,000' 

Massachusetts K  month$/$500  > 

Michigan  0-1  year/$l,000.   -.- 

MinnesoU Under  1^'  .  0-1  Yjar  and/ 

or  $1,000;  over  1.5  oz., 
0-3  years  and/or  $3^. 

Mississippi 0-4  years  and/or  $2,000 


Missoari. 


Montana. 


Mabraska. 


Mmada. 


.  Under  35  grams  or  5  grams 
hashish,  0-1  year  and/or 
$1,000;  over  these 
amounts,  0-5  years  and/or 
$1,000. 

.  Up  to  60  grams  or  1  gram  of 
hashish.  0-1  year  and/or 
$1,000;  over  these 
amounts,  0-5  years. 

.  Less  than  1  pound,  7  days  in 
county  lail  to  be  hekJ 
separately  and/or  $500; 
over  1  pound,  0-6  months 
in  county  lailor  1  year 
in  prison  and/or  $S00. 

.  II  under  21  and  less  than 
1  oz.,0-1  year  and/or 
$1,000  and/or  suspension 
ol  driver's  license;  it  over 
1  02.,  1-6  years  and/or 
$2,000. 
Less  than  1  pound,  O-l  year 
and/or  $500;  over  1  pound 
0-5  years  and/or  $2,000. 


Mao  larsav  Under  25  grams  or  5  grams 

"*•  ^•^* hashish  0-6  months  ;  ova 

25  grams,  C-5  years  and/ 

or  $15,000. 
New  Mexico 0-1  year  in  county  jail  and/ 

0(  $1,000. 

New  York Less  than  25  cigarettes  or    . 

H  oz.,up  to  1  year  ;  25-9  I 
cigarettes  or  <-*-\  02.,  1-7 
yurs;  over  100  cigarettet 
or  over  I  o;..  1-15  yaars. 

North  Carolina Lesstnan  1  gram,  misde- 
meanor with  fine  or 
imprisonment  left  to 
court;  over  1  gram,  0-5 
years  and/or  $1,000. 

Footnotw  At  end  of  Ubla  m. 


1-2  years 

2^  years 

2-7  years 

M5  years  and/or 
$3,000. 


1-18  months  and/or 

$3,000. 

1-3  yaars 

i-1  year  county 

fail  and/or  $1,000. 
>-5  years  with  or 

without  hard  labor 

and/or  $2,000. 
1-2  years  and/or 

?,000. 
years  and/or 
$2,000. 

liK::::::;::: 

>-«  years  and/or 
$6,000. 


New  Hampshire. 


i-10  yaars  and/or 
$2,000. 

)-5  years  and/or 
$1,000. 


0-3  years  and/or 
$1,000. 


Under  1  pound,  up 
to  14  days  and/or 
$1,000:  over  1 
pound,  O-l  year 
in  county  jail  or 
2  years  in  prison 
and/or  $1,000. 

Under  1  oz.,  1-6 
years  and/or 
$2,000;  Over  1  oz., 
1-10  years  and/or 
$2,000. 

Less  than  1  pound, 
0-3  years  and/or 
$1,000;  over  1 
pound,  0-lOvears 
and/or  $S,000. 


5-20  years  and/or 
$2,600. 


5  yaars  and  /or 

$5,000. 
0-20  years  hard 

labor. 


0-2  years  and/or 
$2,000. 


10-20  years 
and/or  $2,000 
mandatory  hne 


Under  I  oz.,  1-10 
years  and/or 
$2,000;  over  1 
oz.,  1-20  years 
and/or  $5,000. 


10-40  years  and/ 
or  $2,000 
minifflum. 


1st  offense 


2nd  offense 


SabMQMnt 
oAoMe 


North  Dakota 0-1  year  and/or  $5C0^ -.,- 

Ohio 0-1  year  and/or  $1,000 I'lii..^ 

Oklahoma 0-1  year -  .  -j;-  2->»)**'»- 

Oreton  ..  0-1  year  in  county  lail  and/ 

^    or  $5,000  or  0-10  years  in 

prison  and/or  $5,000. 
Pennsylvania 2-5  years  of  separate  or 

solitary  confinement  and/or 

$2  000. 


5-10  ytars  of 
separata  or 
solitary  confine- 
ment and  $5,000. 


Rhode  Island O-IO  yaars  and  $5.000 

South  Carolina Undar  1  oz.  or  10  grams  of 

hashish.  0-3  months  and/or 
$100  over  these  amounts, 
0-6  months  and/or  $1,000. 


South  Dakett Less  than  I  oz.,  0-1  year  in 

county  |ail  and/or  $500 1; 
Over  1  oz.,  0-5  years  and/or 
$5,000. 
Commitment  to  a  state- 
operated  drug  treatment 
fKility  or  community 
mental  health  center  or, 
at  the  discretion  of  the 
court,  up  to  11  months. 
29  days  and/or  $1,000. 

Teus    2yearstolife 

Utah 0-6  months  and/or  $299 ' 


0-20  yaars  and 
$10,000. 

Under  1  oz.  or  10 
grams  of  hashish, 
0-6  months  and/or 
$200;  over  these 
•mounts,  0-1  year 
and/or  $2,000. 

0-15  years  and/or 
$10,000. 


10-30  years  of 
seperata  or 
solitary  confine- 
ment and 
$7,50a 

0-30  years  and 
$10,000. 


0-40  years  andA>r 
$20,000. 


0-2  years. 


Vermont 0-6  months  and/or  $500 

Virfhiia 0-12  months  and/or  $1,000... 

Washington Less  than  40  grams,  30  days; 

over  40  grams.  0-5  years 
and/or  $10,000. 

West  Virginia 90  days-*  ""oiths  and/or 

Wisconsin 0-l)f*ar  in  county  iail  and/Or 

Wyoming 0-6  months  and/or  $1,000 «... 

District  of  Columbia. .  0-1  year  and/or  $l0O-$l,0OO.. 


10  years  to  life 

0-1  year  and/or 

$1,000. 
0-2  years  and/or 

$2,000. 
0-12  months  and/or 

$10,000  or  2-20 

yeers  and/or 

$10,000. 
O-IO  years  and/or 

$10,000. 


0-6  months  and/or 

$1,000. 
O-IO  years  and/or 

$50O-$5,00O. 


0-5  years  in 
penitentiary. 


-Syei 
$5.0 


,000. 


B.  POSSESSION  WITH  INTENT  TO  SELL 


SISS:.';.:::;::::::  |:M,Kffir*.i»;:.:  S-|,ffiSa-  .^™»*.« 

Anzona  2-10  years 5-15years...     10  years  to  life. 

A"kans„V. 0-5  years  andor  $15,000...  O-^^ggJ*  •■«"" 

^S^::-:::::  i:insSand/or$io:o66:;::  ^|g"«i/^" '  ^S"'"" 

Connecticut. 5-10  years  andor  $3,000. 

Delaware  5-10  years  and/or  $1,000  to 

$10,000. 

Florida No  such  offense 

Gaonia  No  such  offense ---- ---- 

HawSi." ".■.'.... 0  10  years  and  or  $1,000 0-M  jears  and/or 

Iddio 0-5  years  and/or  $15,000 


10-15  years  and/or 

$5,000. 
7-15  years  and/or 

$1,000  to  $10,000. 


25  years. 


Illinois. 


1-4  years. 


2-8  years... 
2-10  years 


Amount- 
Less  than  2.5  grams,  0-180 
days  2.5  to  10  grams,  0-1 
year  jail  or  1-2  peniten- 
tiary. 
10-30  grams,  0-1  year  lail  or 

1-3  penitentiary. 
30  to  500  grams.  1-4  yaars. . . 
Over  500  grams,  1-7  years.--.  -    -.  .  ,,.„,,, 
Indiana 5-20  years  and/or  $2,000 *  »Vg  Jji'"  •'^' 

Iowa 0-5  years  andor  $1,000 0-15^r$ind/or 

&V//-::"-"-:----o^5  5M«ind;or»;666::::^ 

Louisiana O-lO  years  and/or  $15,000._..  O-gjJjJJ*  •■«"»' 


Miin*  -.  No  such  offense --;; v.- 

Mife".::::: 0-5  years  and/or  $15,000 O-g^""""" 

Ksa:::::::::::  o1i;«5Tn&5.ooo i-jtf,y5s«-«"»' 

Mississippi 0-4  years  and/or  $2,000 "^-J^^jjo"  """" 

Missouri 5  years  to  life 10  years  "to  life 

Montana  No  such  offanse - ;;--.i ■ 

•°  "    1-5  years  in  prison  and/or       county  la;)  or  2- 

»  000  10  years  in  prison 

^•^-  andifor  $4,000. 


Z:^^^^uv:^:::o'x^JSl'S?lii-uW^■^^^^^^^ 
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Istoffans* 


2nd  offense 


Subsequent 


New  Jersey 0-5  years  and/or  $15,000 0-10  years  and/br 

..    .  $30,000. 

New  Meiico No  such  offense 

New  York 1-7  years '... 


North  Carolina 0-5  years  and/or  $1,000..    ..  5-10  years  and/or 

$2,000. 

North  Dakota 0-10  years  and/or  $5,000 0-20  years  and/or 

$10,000. 

Ohio 10-20years lS-30 years. 

Oklahoma 2-10  years  and/or  $5,000 4-20  years  and/or 

$10,000. 

Oregon No  such  offense 

Pennsylvania No  such  offense 

Rhode  Island 0-20  years 0^30  yean 


South  Carolina 0-5  years  and/or  ^,000 0-10  years  and/or 

$10,000. 

South  Dakota 0-10  years  and/or  $5,000 0-15  years  and/or 

$10,000. 

Tennessee 1-5  years  and/or  $3,000 2-10  nars  and^r 

Teus No  such  offense 1     '„  . 

Utah 0-5  yaars  and/or  ^,000 1.""" 

Vermont 25  ciprattes  or  more,  0-2  1. .1.1 

years  and/or  $2,000;  100 
cigarettes  or  more,  0-5 
years  and/or  $5,000. 

Virginia 1-40  years  and/or  $25,000 10  years  to  life  and/ 

or  $50,000. 

Washington O-IO  yaars  and/or  $10,000 

West  Virginia 1-5  years  and/or  $15,000 2-10  years  and/or 

$15,000. 
Wisconsin 0-5  years  and/or  $15,000 0-10  years  and/or 


IS  yaars  to  life 
and/or  $3,000. 


20-40  years. 


0-40  years. 


0-40  years  and/or 
$20,000. 


Wyoming 0-10  years  and/or  $10,000. 

District  of  Columbia..  No  such  offense 


$5,1 
0-20  years  and/or 
$20,000. 


C.  SALE 


Alabama 2-15  year$/$25,0O0 

Alaska 0-25  years  and/or  $20,000... 

Arizona 2-10  years 

Arkansas 0-5  years  and/or  $15,000 

California 5  years  to  life 

Colorado 2-15  years  and/or  $10,000... 

Connacticut 5-10  years  and/or  $3,000 


4-30yaars/$50,000. 
0  years  to  life  and/ 

or  $25,000. 

S-15  years 

0-10  years  and/or 

$30,000. 


Delaware S-IO  yaars  and/or  $1,000  to 

$10,000. 
Florida 0-10  years  and/or  $10,000.. 

Georgia 0-2  years  and/or  $2,000 

Hawaii 0-10  years  and/or  $1,000.... 

Idaho 0-5  years  and/or  $15,000 


Illinois Amount- 
Less  than  2.5  grams,  0-180 

days. 
2.5  to  10  grams,  0-1  year  jail 

or  1-2  yaars  penitentiary. 
10  to  30  grams,  0-1  year  Jail 

or  1-3  penitentiary. 
30  to  500  grams,  1-4  years. . . 
Over  500  grams,  1-7  years.... 
Indiana 5-20  years  and/or  $2,000 

Iowa 0-5  years  and  /or  $1,000 

Kansas 1-3  yaars 

Kentucky 0-5  yaars  and/or  $5,000 


5-20  years  and/or 
$10,000. 
.  10-15years  and/or 

7-15  years  end/or 

$10,000. 
0-20  years  and/or 

$20,000. 
0-5  years  and/or 

$5,000. 
0-20  yurs  and/or 

0-10  years  and/or 
$15,000. 


10  years  to  life. 


10  years  to  life. 
10-30  years  and/ 

or  $10,000. 
25  years. 


20  years  to  life 
and/or  $20,000. 


Louisiana 0-10  years  and/or  $15,000.. 

Main* 1-5  years 

Maryland 0-5  years  and/or  $15,000.'. ! 


Massachusetts 0-2  years/$5,000 

Michigan 0-4  years/$2,000 

Minnesota 0-5  years  and/or  $15,000. 

Mississippi 0-4  yaars  and/or  $2,000.. 


Missouri 5  years  to  iif a... 

Montana 1  year  to  life 

Nebraska 0-6  months  in  /ail  or  i-5  years 

in  prison  and/or  $2,000. 

Ntvada By  minor,  1-20  years  with 

possible  probation;  Adult, 
1-20  years  and/or  $5,000. 

New  Hampsbira 0-10  years  and/or  $2,000 

Hew  Jersey 0-5  years  and/or  $15,000 

New  Mexico 1-5  vnn 

NwYork 1-lSyears I  '"" 

North  CaroNna 0-5  yeers  and/or  $1,000 


1-4  years 

,  2-8years 

.  2-10  years 

.  20  years  to  life  and/ 

or  $5,000. 
0-15  years  and  /or 

$3,G00. 

1-3  years 

O-IO  years  and/or 

$10,000. 
0-20  years  and/or 

$30,000. 

3-10  years 

0-10  years  and/or 

$30,000. 
2-5years/$10,000... 

0-8  years/$9,000 

1-10  years  and/or 

$30,000. 
0-8  years  and/or 

$2,000. 
10  years  to  life 


0-1  year  in  jail  or 

2-10  years  in 

prison  and/or 

$4,000. 
Lite,  no  parole,  and/ 

or  $5,000  (No 

difference  for 

minors). 
0-15  years  and/or 

$5,000. 
0-10  years  and/or 

$30,000. 
2-10  yaars 


5-10  yean  and/or 
$2,000. 


15  years  to  Kle 
and/or  $3,000. 


FootnotM  at  end  of  Uble  m. 


Istoffwua 


2ndoffeim 


North  Dakota 0-10  years  and/or  $5,000 O-20  yaars  and/or 

$10  000 

Ohio 2O-40yaars 

Oklahoma 2-10  yean  and/or  $5,000 4^20 yeMsand/tf '" 

$10  00C 

Oregon 0-1  year  and/or  $5,000  or 

0-10  years  and/or  $5,000.  

Pennsylvania 5-10  yean  separate  or  10-20  years  separate  Ufe  and/or 


solitary  confinement  and 
$5,000. 


$30,000. 


5-20  yean  and/or 

$20,000. 
0-40  mars  and/or 

or  $20,000. 


or  solitary  con- 
finement and 
$10,000. 

Rhode  Island 0-4C  yean  maximum 

South  Carohna 0-5  years  and/or  $5,000 1  O^io'yMnaiid/of 

$10  000 

South  Dakota 0-10  years  and/or  $5,000 0-15  yean  and/br 

$10,000. 

Tennessee 1-5  yean  and/»r  $3,000 2-10  yean  and/or 

$6,000. 

Tj»» b  yean  to  life 10  yean  to  life 

Utah 0-5  yean  and/or  $5,000 10  yean  to  Ufe. 

Varmont 0-5  yean  and/or  $10,000 10-25  vMn  and/or 

Virginia 1-40  yean  and/br  $25,000....  10  y«an  to  life  and/ 

or  $50  000 
Washington O-IO  yean  and/or  $10,000 0-10  yean  and/or 

$10  000 
West  Virginia 1-5  yean  and/or  $15,000 2-lOjrean  and/or 

$15,000 
Wisconsin 0-5  yean  and/or  $5,000 0-10  wMrs  and/or 

Wyoming 0-10  yaan  and/or  $10,000....  0-20 'years  and/or 

^000. 
District  of  Columbia . .  0-1  year  and/or  $100  to  0-10  yean  and/Or 

$1,000.  $500  to  $5,000. 


D.  SALE  TO  A  MINOR 


Alabama 4-30  yean/$50,000 8-60  years/$10.000. 

Alaska 0  yean  to  life  and/or  $25,000 

Arizona 10  yean  to  life 

Afkinsas 0-10  yean  and/or  $15,000....  0-20  yean  and/or"' 

*30,000. 

California 10  years  to  lite 

Colorado No  such  offense 

Connecticut No  such  offense 

Delaware 7-15  yean  and/or  diacra-         15-25  yean  and/of 

tionaryfine. 
Florida 10  yean  to  life  and/or 

$10,000. 
Georgia 0-5  yean  and/or  $5,000. 


discretionary  fine. 
10  yaan  to  life  and/ 

or  $20,000. 
0-10  yean  and/or 
$100,000. 

Hawaii 0-20  yean  and/or  $1,000 Life  and/or  $2,000. 

Idaho 0-10  yean  and/or  $15,000 0-20  yean  and/or 

...     •                                                                           $15,000. 
IHinois Amount- 
Less  than  2.5  grams,  0-        

360  days. 

2.5  to  10  grams.  0-4  yaan 

10  to  30  grams,  0-6  yean  .  2-8  yean 

30  to  500  grams,  2-8  yean..  4-16  yean 

Over  500 grams, 2-14 years.  4-20  yean 

Indiana No  such  offense 

Iowa 0-73^ yean  and/or  $1,000....  0-22Hyean and/or 

Kansas Nosuchoffense 

Kentucky 0-10  yean  and/or  ^,000 O-20  yean  and/or 


IS  yean  to  life. 
15  yean  to  Ufe. 


20  yean  to  life 
and/or  $20,000^ 


Life  and/or  $2,000. 


Louisiana 0-20  yean  and/or  $30,000.. . 

Maine For  sale  to  people  18-20,2-6 

years:  to  people  under  18, 
3-8  yean. 

Maryland 5-20  yean  and/or  $1,000 

Massachusetb 0-2  years/$5.000 

Michigan 0-8  yeaR/$2,000 

Minnesota 0-10  yean  and/or  $15,000... 


$40,000. 
0-40  yean  and/or 

$60,000. 
4-10  yean 


Mississippi 0-6  yean  and/or  $2 ,000. 


2-5yean/$10,000. 
0-16  yean/$4 ,000. 
0-20  yean  and/or 

$30,000. 
0-16  yean  and/or 
$4,000. 

Missoun 5  years  to  life  or  death 10  yean  to  life  or 

death. 

Montana 1  year  to  life 

Nebraska No  such  offense 

Nevada If  sold  by  minor,  1-20  yean      Life,  no  parole 

with  possible  proba'ion; 
by  adult,  life  and/or  S5,000. 

New  Hampshire...;..  0-10  yean  and/or  $2,000 0-15  yean  and/or 

$5,000. 

New  Jersey 0-10  yean  and/or  $15,000 0-20  yean  and/or 

$30,000. 

New  Mexico 2-10  yean 10-50  yean 

New  York 1  -25  yean 

North  Carolina 10  yean  to  life  and/or  $3,000 . 

North  Dakota O-20  years  and/or  $5,000 0-40  years  and/or 

$10,000. 

Ohio 30  years  to  life 

Oktahoma 4-20  years  and/or  $10,000....  8-40  years  and/of 

$20,000. 

Oregon Nosuchoffense 

Pennsyhiania No  such  offens* 

Rhodolstand Oyearstolite 

Sotitti  Carolina 0-10  yaan  and/or  $10,000 

South  Dakota 0-20  years  and/or  $5,000 0-30  yean  and/or 

$10,000. 


0-M  yaan  and/or 
$20,000. 
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TABLE  III.-PMALTY  MWVISIONS  FOR  MAJOnW'JU*"*  OfTEHSP-CMMwitd 

|AH  HUM  an  rtprMtntad  n  mdmiM  anMiiiri*  po«ttl«| 

D|  SALE  TO  A  MINOR— ^ontinutd 


AnttmariJoM  SWuti  CitatiM 


lit  oflinN 


2d 


SnbsaqiMat 

OfftOM 


Tmrmm*. 2-10y«ir$ind/orK,000 ♦  20  vMrs  »nd/or 

Tans    5y«ir$tolil» 1(  years  to  lift  or 

laatn. 

Utah  0-10  year*  and/or  $5,000 ::-i;-—      _.,. 

vSmVrt": 0-5  years  and/or  JIO.QOO U -ZS^rsawWor 

vininia H?  »••"•"*!/'"  I?9'559- 


W^inite;;::::::::::  O-IO  years  and/or  $10,000....  O-i^ears  and/or 
Wast  Vininia 2-10  yean  and/or  $15,000....  2- lO^aari  and/or 


Wyominf. 0-20  yaars  and/or  $10,000. 

District  of  Colombia..  No  such  offensa 


Indiana        Ind.  Ann.  Stot  See.  10-J519  to  -3552  (US»),  as  amandad, 

(Supp.  1970). 

lowa  Iowa  Cod«  Ann.  Sk.  204-1-.23  0969).  as  amandad,  (Supp. 

1970). 

Kansas  Kan.  Stat  Ann.  Sac.  65-2501  to -2522  (1964)- 

tSntScki :  I      KyRa" Stat  Ann.  S«.21M10-J46  (1969) 


atfyaantolifo Ufa. 

O-W) 


years  and/or 
Otl.OOO. 


I  May  be  aipungad.  _  ,^  , 

i  Mandatory  orooation  for  1st  offensa  may  be  axpungi  I.  ,  .     .  ^ 

s  Ca"  Wiyanf  (daliverv  without  eonsi/erationVof  u  i  to  10  r<n«*  l»  tfM»*«  ■«  posaaastau 

•  May  be  expunied:  Possabia  loss  of  driver's  licansa. 

TABLE  IV.-MARIJUANA  PROHIBITK  N  CITATIONS 


AnUfflariiuana  Statute  CitaUon 


Ala.  Coda  Tit  22,  Sac.  232-258  (1958),  as  amandad,  (Supp. 
.........       1069)  1 

Alaalia Alaska  Stat  Sac  17.10.01O-.24Okl953),  as  amandad, (Supp. 

Arizona Arte.'Sav.  SUt  Ann.  Sac.  36-1*1  to  -1002.10,  -1017  (Supp. 

Arkanaaa Arh?*SUt  Ann.  Sac.  82-1001  tfa  -1020  (1937),  as  amended, 

Caiitomia Calf  HMlth*rs.  Code  S«:.  11530-11533  (Wast  1964),  as 


amended.  (Supp.  1970). 
Colorado Colo.  Rev.  Stat.  Ann 


Connecticut 
Daiawara. 


Sec.  48-5- 1  to -21  (1963). 
"...  Conn.  Gen.  Stat.  Ann.  Sec.  19-^3  to  -485  (1958).  Conn.  Pub. 


Act.  No  753.  Sec.  1-42(1965  ». 
Del.  Code  Ann.  Tit.  16,  Sec.  4j»l-<722  (1953),  as  amandad. 


Florida  Fta.^SUt 'ASn!sec.  398.01-.24 (1959),  as  amandad, (Supp. 

rwiiiM.... 

Gaoraia                 ..  -  6a   Code  Ann.  Sm.  79A-802  1 )  -822.  -9910.  -9911  (Supp. 
uwiaio... 1969) 

Hawaii  Hawaii  Rev.  Uws  Sec  329-1  to  -32  (1968).. 

mS:  Idaho  Coda  Ann.  Sec.  37-2701 1 1  -332HSupp.  1969). 

iifno'i ::;::::  III.  Ann^Ut  Ch.  38.  sec.  22-1  to  -53(Smith-Hurd  1964).aa 

amandad.  (Supp.  1970). 


1971 

1968 

1961 

1971 

1968 

1963 
1969 

1971 

1971 

1971 

1969 
1971 
1971 


SSSSS La.  Ra».  Slat  Ann.  Sac.  40.961-.984  (1965) .^,  ^ 

IWm     Ma.  RaV.  SUt  Ann.  Tit  22.  Sac.  2381-2381  (Supp.  1970) 

K'nd"::::  :       mJ  Ann.  coda  Art  27,  Sec.  276-302  09?3-z:v-y,„v.v    " 
MaSachwitts        ...  Mass.  Can.  Uws  Ann.  Ch.  94,  Sac  19W17E  (1958).  as 

amended, (Supp.  1970).  .,«.,.,   lu 

Michiian    Mich.  Comp.  Uws  Ann.  Sac  335.51-.77  and  335.151-154 

•  (1967),asamanded,(Sopp.l97p£ 

Minnesota Minn.  Stat  Ann.  Sec.  6I8.01-J5  (1964),  as  amandad,  (Supp. 

1970). 
Mississippi Miss,  doda  Ann.  Sk.  6ft44-«869  (1942),  as  amandad, (Supp. 

Miniuiri  Me  Rev.  Stat  Sac.  195.0ia-.210  (1970) 

mSSS!«""":::::::::  SSitRiv  codas  Ann.  sac  54-li9  to  -l38(Supp.  1969) 

RtSa^  "■:::::::::  SaSil?-^^^^^^^^ 

Sn;  ra'SS?""!:::::  S^•.VJ;.<l^ft'l:L"24'1^l  to  T7(-im^^^^^^^ 

'■"■  1969). 

New  Mexico N.M.  Stat  Ann.  Sac  54-7-1  to -51  (1962),  as  amended, (Supp. 

1969)w 
New  York  ....  N.Y.  Penal  Law  Sec.  220.0O-.95  (1967),  es  amended,  (Supp. 

North  Carolina N.C.  Can.  SUt  Sac  90-88  to -113  (1965),  as  amanded,(Supp. 

196^X 
North  DakoU      N.O.  Cent  Code  Sec  19-03-01  to  -32  (1960).  as  amended, 

(Supp  1969). 
Ohio  .  ...  OhioRe».CodaSac3719.01-3719.99(Patel953),asamendad, 

(Supp.  1961). 

Oklahoma  Okla.  Stat  Ann.  Tit  63,  Sec  2-101  through  2-609  (1971) 

Oklahoma...  .....     ^  /-^.^  jtat.  Sec.  474.010-.99  (1969)..  ....... 

PanSsvtvanra  Pa.  Stat  Tit  35,  Sec.  780(1964).  as  amended,  (Supp.  1970).. 

RhSSltt::::::::  "*6«..  Laws' Ann    Sic.  21-28-1  U  21-28-68  dSSe),  a. 

amended. (Supp.  1969).  ....,,.„«  ^  .. 

.  S.C.  Code  Ann.  Sec  32-1461  to  -1495  (1962),  as  amandad. 

South  DaltoU  S.D.  Coiiip.  Laws  Ann.  Sac  39-17-44  to  -155  (Supp.  1970)... 

T^nne^    -■.::::::.  rinn.  Co*.  Ann.  Sac  52-1301  to  -1323  (1966).  as  amended. 

Taxes Ter''pe''n.  Code'  Art  7256  (1960),  as  amandad,  (Supp.  19»- 

UUh Utah  Code  Ann.  Sec.  58-13»-l  to  -44  (1963),  as  amended, 

Varmont Vt^Slat'lAnn.  Tit  18.  Sac.  4201-25  (1968),  as  amandad,(Supp. 

Virainia  Va!  Code  Ann.  Sec.  54-524.1  to  .109  (Supp.  1970) 

w  SiiflW:::::;::.-  w.^.. ««.  code  Ann^  sec.  69^v,^«'>'» 

WestViriinia W.  Va.  Code  Sec.  16-8A-1  to -24(1966)  ..-- 

Wis«)njSn.-....IIII-  Wis.  Slat  Ann.  Sec.  161.01  to  .275  (1957),  as  amended, 

Wyomlni Wyo.  Stat.  Sac.'  35-348  to  -371  (1957).  as  amended,  (Supp. 

1969). 
Disbict  o»  Columbia..  O.C.  Coda  Ann.  Sec  33-401  to  -425  (1968) 


Rhode  I 

South  Carolina.. 
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isn 

1971 
1970 
1970 
1919 
1970 
1971 
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1971 

1971 

1971 

1971 
1971 
1971 
1971 
1971 
1971 
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1971 

1969 

1971 
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1971 

1971 
1971 

1969 

1971 

■I* 
1969 

1971 
1969 
1971 
1969 

1971 

1966 


FOREION  TRADE  AND  INVEST 
ACT 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  Presideiit, 
face   of    a    deteriorating    In 
trade  situation  and  mounting 
ment  at  home,  I  introduced  the 
Trade  and  Investment  Act  of  1 
first  piece  of  comprehensive  tradi 
lation  in  more  than  a  decade, 
my  bill's  major  titles  provides 
imposition  of  general  trade  qi 
goods  Imported  into  the  United 

No  section  of  the  bill  has  bee 
Jected  to  less  analysis  and  more  r 
Again  and  again  one  hears  the 
that  quotas  are  boimd  to  raise 
that  the  consumer  Is  being  asked 
dearly  for  any  reduction  in 
goods.  As  with  so  many  issues  in 
eign  trade  field,  fact  has  given 

O.  R.  Strackbeln,  president  of  tfte  Na 
tlonwide  Committee  on  Import 
Policy,  has  done  a  most  interesting 
sis  of  past  price  trends  of  goo< 
under  Import  quota  controls.  The  St 
bein  study  shows  conclusively  that 
prices  and  import  quotas  are  simp! 
related. 

Cotton  textiles  are  an  interesting  ex- 
ample. Inflation  pushed  up  most  prides  in 


the  1960's,  but  cotton  textiles  rose  con- 
sistently leas  than  the  average  increase 
In  the  consumer  price  index.  The  same 
story  holds  true  for  sugar  and  oil.  Be- 
tween 1955  and  April  of  1971,  import 
quota  controlled  sugar  did  increase  in 
price  by  31.7  percent,  but  over  the  same 
period,  potatoes  rose  by  50  percent  and 
lettuce  by  84  percent.  Neither  potatoes 
nor  lettuce  are  subject  to  import  quotas. 

Raw  cotton  is  another  striking  ex- 
ample. With  a  strict  quota  limiting  im- 
ports to  less  than  5  percent  of  domestic 
production,  the  price  of  raw  cotton  has 
fallen  by  more  than  35  percent  between 
1951-55  and  1970. 

Because  of  this  study's  particular  im- 
portance to  the  current  debate  over  our 
foreign  trade  and  investment  policies,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  "Import 
Quotas  and  Prices — A  Review"  by  O.  R. 
Strackbeln  be  printed  in  the  Rscoas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Import  Quotas  and  Pbicsb — ^A  Rkvikw 
(By  O.  B.  Strackbeln) 

Oonatant  repetition  of  unsupported  com- 
ment tells  us  that  Import  quotas  wUl  raise 
domestic  prices  of  the  products  that  are  the 
subject  of  such  quotas.  Further,  it  Is  lald 


that  the  only  purpoee  of  ln4>ort  quotas  Is 
to  raise  price*. 

It  should  be  possible  to  test  the  soundness 
of  these  unsubstantiated  Msertlons.  To  do  so 
we  need  do  no  more  than  to  trace  the  whole- 
sale price  trends  of  products  that  %re  "pro- 
tected" by  import  quotas  compared  with  the 
price  trend  In  general  and  the  price  on  par- 
ticular products  that  are  not  so  "protected." 

OOROlf  TBCnLSa 

One  of  the  products  that  Is  the  subject  of 
an  rmpnrt  quota  or  Its  equivalent  Is  cotton 
teztUes.  An  arrangement  was  made  with 
Japan  alone,  affeottv*  January  1, 1867,  where- 
by that  country  rastrloted  Its  cotton  textile 
eq;>orts  to  this  country.  This  arrangement 
was  superseded  October  1,  1901  with  the  so- 
caUed  Long-Term  Arrangement  negotiated 
under  OATT.  TUa  arrangement  covered  some 
80  countries  and  about  90%  of  our  total  cot- 
ton textile  in^Mrts. 

The  wbolesaae  price  of  cotton  products 
(1067  equaUng  100)  wae  104.6  In  1»«8.  It 
remained  at  104.6  In  1969.  The  wholesale 
price  of  all  oommoditieB  In  1968  was  109.6, 
which  was  below  the  104.6  for  cotton  prod- 
ucts: but  In  1969  the  all-commodity  Index 
had  risen  to  106i>  yrbile  cotton  products  re- 
mained at  104.6. 

By  December  1970  the  Index  for  all  com- 
modities had  risen  to  111.0,  while  the  level 
for  cotton  produote  had  reached  only  106.9. 
One  year  later  the  aU-oonmuxUty  level  had 
reatched  116.4  whUe  the  cotton  produeU  level 
while  also  rising,  nevertbeleas  oontlntied  to 
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jsg  at  118.6.  (Survey  of  Ouiient  Business. 
VS.  Dept.  of  Com.,  Feb.  1971,  pp.  8-«-9;  Feb. 
197S  pp.  8-8-9.) 

If  'we  go  back  to  the  index  that  used  1967- 
69  aa  100  we  will  find  that  by  1968  the  whole- 
sale price  index  on  cotton  products  stood  at 
106.3  compared  with  104J>  on  the  basU  of 
1967  equalizing  100.  In  other  words  very  lit- 
tle price  movement  had  taken  place  between 
the  1987-69  base  and  the  1967  base  so  far 
SB  cotton  products  are  concerned. 

•me  evidence  aa  reflected  in  cotton-prod- 
ncts  price  movement  does  not  support  the 
fi^iLiin  that  import  quotas  of  themselves  raise 
prices.  The  Index  for  household  furniture 
fnmx  1968-71  was  respectively  108i».  1083, 
111.6,  ending  at  116JJ  in  December  1971.  It 
kept  pace  with  the  aU-commodlty  index, 
while  the  index  on  cotton  products,  as  Just 
noted.  feU  behind. 

Yet  household  furniture  was  not  "pro- 
tected" by  an  lny>ort  quota.  The  wholesale 
price  of  footwear,  also  without  benefit  of  an 
import  quote,  moved  from  104.8  In  1968  to 
109.1  In  1969,  to  118.9  In  December  1970  and 
on  to  117.1  In  December  1971. 

Motor  vehicles  and  equipment,  also  with- 
out inmort  quote  restrictions,  rose  from  an 
index  of  102A  for  1988  to  117.6  in  Decem- 
ber 1971.  Tobacco  products  moved  from  103.0 
to  116.7.  No  Import  quote  exists  on  tobacco 
products.  ,     ^  ^ 

To  Tr«*"**<"  that  Import  quotas  lead  to 
higher  prices  In  the  face  of  these  facts  merely 
xepreeente  unfounded  assertion.  Yet  suCb 
assertions  are  widespread,  found  very  fre- 
quently In  newspaper  edltortals  and  columns 
as  well  as  In  qxieches  of  pubUc  officials. 

In  a  pamphlet  recently  issued  In  1970  by 
the  United  Stetes-Japan  Trade  CouncU  it  is 
asserted  (p  10)  that  "TextUe  Quotas  Would 
Have  BUgbt  Benefit  but  Very  High  Cost." 
"In  sum,"  it  says,  "proposed  textile  quotas 
wovild  be  enormously  costly  to  the  United 
Btetes. 

"Quotas  would  accelerate  inflation,  raising 
clothing  prices  to  consumers. 

"They  would  boomerang  against  U£.  ex- 
port sales  KoA  harm  the  economics  of  port 
dtles." 

Against  this  cry  of  alarm,  the  wholesale 
price  trend  of  cotton  textiles  of  the  past 
ten  years  while  these  products  have  been 
under  Import  llmltetlon,  stands  as  a  com- 
plete rebuttal. 

PCTBOLXnX 

A  favorite  whipping  boy  of  those  who  say 
that  import  quotas  raise  prices  Is  oU.  or 
petroleum.  An  impcnrt  quote  was  estakbUshed 
In  1968,  flitt  on  a  vcduntary  basis,  followed 
by  a  mandatary  quote,  effective  March  1969. 

tlM  wholesale  price  of  refined  petroleum 
piodiiete  expressed  in  an  Index  form,  where 
1B8T-60  equals  100  had  risen  to  only  100.8 
In  1968  and  1014  in  1960. 

The  more  recent  price  Index  is  based  on 
1967  as  100.  By  that  measure  the  1969  price 
stood  at  99.6  and  roee  in  1970  to  101.1  for 
the  year  as  a  whole  but  reached  107.6  in 
December  of  the  year.  However,  the  December 
1071  level  was  at  106.1.  representing  a  sUght 
decline.  Tbia  levd  ooa:4>aree  with  that  of  all 
eommodltlea,  aa  already  given,  at  116.4  for 
December  1971.  where  1967  equals  100. 

"AU  commodities.'*  of  course.  Include  those 
on  which  we  have  impcnt  quotas.  Therefore 
It  will  be  desirable  to  compare  the  refined 
petrcdeum  price  level  with  that  of  other 
producte  that  are  not  subject  to  an  import 
quota.  If  we  select  anothw  fuel,  namely,  coel, 
which  has  no  import  quote  and  shoold  there- 
fore not  be  so  free  to  move  upward  In  price 
because  it  is  not  "protected,"  we  find  a  sharp 
contrast.  Tlie  whOtosato  price  index  where 
1067  equals  100  stood  at  108.7  in  1068.  rose 
to  113.S  in  1969  and  aoomsd  to  176.8  by 
December  1970  and  on  to  190.3  by  December 
1971. 

Surely  if  there  were  an  import  quote  on 
ooal.  the  quote  would  be  Uamed  for  this 


runaway  price.  Obviously  other  factors  were 
at  work. 

We  find.  In  other  words,  that  the  wholesale 
prloe  of  refined  petrcdeum  increased  distinct- 
ly leas  than  wholesale  prices  of  all  oom- 
moditles  and  very  much  lees  than  the  price 
of  ite  competing  «>ergy  fuel,  namely,  ooal. 
(For  confirmation,  see  Smrvey  of  Current 
Business,  UB.  Department  of  Commerce,  Ftb. 
1971  and  Feb.  1973.) 

SUOAX 

Yet  another  product  that  is  under  Import 
quote  oontnd  Is  sugar.  This  quote  has  been 
in  effect  antedating  World  War  II. 

m  1966  the  retail  price  of  sugar  was  10.4c 
per  lb.  Ten  years  later  (1966)  the  prloe  was 
llJOe.  m  1968  the  price  was  13.ac.  In  1969  it 
was  13.4c  and  in  Deoemher  1070  it  was  UJ6c. 
By  December  1971  the  price  had  reached  14.1c. 
(Stetlstlcal  Abstract  of  the  U.S..  1970,  Table 
630,  p.  340;  and  Survey  at  Current  Buainees, 
Nov.  1070  and  Feb.  1973.  p.  B-39.)  The  In- 
crease In  retail  sugar  prices  from  1965  to 
December  1971  was  88.5%. 

If  we  compare  the  retail  piloe  Increase  of 
sugar  from  1966  to  AprU  1971  with  the  in- 
crease In  other  food  prodnots.  La.,  with  those 
that  were  free  of  import  quotas,  we  would  be 
haid  put  to  it  to  maintain  that  the  sugar 
quote  was  coetly  to  consumes.  A  brief  teble 
will  serve  adequately: 

RETAIL  PRICE  IN  CENTS  PER  UNIT 


1971  Parcant 

Product  1955  (April)         incraaae 


Suiartpound) 10.4  13.7  31.7 

Bacon(pound«) «^»  '^f-S  'US 

Potafoas  (pounds)....  16  8.4  50.0 

Applaa  (pounds) IS.}  23.5  55.6 

o!l!ons(Munds> ,8.1  13.4  65.4 

Lattuea(hid) 16.4  30.2  84.1 

Tomatoas  (pounds). -.  27.4  52.1  90.1 

(Aidiens  fryinf  „  .  .„  ,  ..on 

(pounds).... 57.4  40.8  «28.9 

I  The  avaran  1970  bacon  retail  price  was  94.9  cents  per 
pound.  This  was  39.9  pereent  abova  Hie  1955  level. 
•  Daclina. 
SoBice:  StitMcal  Abstracts  1972,  table  541,  p.  344. 

The  index  of  aU  food  retail  pricee  roee 
40.8%  from  1066-1070  or  39%  more  than  the 
retail  price  level  reached  by  sugar  In  1971. 
(Stet.  Aba.  1071.  Table  640.  p.  843.) 

It  foUotct  that  the  nigar  quota  al$o  can- 
not be  used  to  demonstrate  that  import 
quotas  raise  prices  unreasonablp,  or  even  as 
much  aa  the  rise  in  other  prieet. 

WHXaT 

Wheat  is  under  a  severe  Import  restriction 
that  permlte  less  than  1%  of  domestic  pro- 
duction to  be  Imported,  In  pursuance  of  a 
llmltetlon  imposed  under  Sec  33  of  the 
Agricultural  AdJviBtment  Act  in  1941. 

The  price  of  wheat  (hard  winter.  No.  3, 
Kansas  City)  has  fallen  quite  sharply  in  re- 
cent years.  The  price  per  bushel  was  82.33  In 
1960.  In  1956  the  price  was  $3.36.  By  1960  the 
price  bad  dropped  to  $3.00.  In  1968  it  had 
sunk  to  $1.46  per  bushel,  and  in  January 
1973  it  was  $1.63. 

Com  is  not  the  subject  of  an  import 
quote.  The  1960  price  (yellow.  No.  3,  Chi- 
cago) was  $1.60  per  bushel.  In  1965  the  price 
was  down  to  $1.41.  The  decline,  as  In  the 
case  of  wheat,  continued.  In  1960  It  stood  at 
$1.16:  m  1968  It  was  $1.14  and  In  January 
1073  it  was  $1.33  (yeUow.  No.  3,  Chicago. 
The  difference  from  No.  2  Is  very  slight,  as 
note,  that  In  1968  the  price  of  No.  3  in 
Chicago  was  $1.14  while  that  of  No.  8  was 
$1.11).  (See  Stetlstlcal  Abstract  of  the  UJB., 
1969.  Table  604.  p.  843;  and  Survey  of  Cur- 
rent Business.  Felmiary  1973,  p.  S-37) . 

Comparing  the  price  trend  in  wheat  with 
that  in  com  we  find  that  from  1960  to  Jan- 
uary 1073  the  price  of  wheat  dropped  37% 


whUe  that  of  com  dropped  only  23%.  Yet 
it  was  wheat  and  not  oom  that  wot  "pro- 
tected" bjr  an  import  quota. 

Since  1060  the  price  of  wheat  dropped 
ttam  $2.00  per  bushel  to  $1.63  In  May  1970, 
a  decline  of  38%.  The  price  of  com,  by  con- 
trast, rose  from  $1.16  per  bushel  In  1960  to 
$1.30  m  May  1970.  This  was  ma.  Increase  of 
13%.  Thus  while  the  price  of  the  "protected" 
wheat  dropped  33%,  that  of  com  which  was 
not  under  inqiort  quotas,  roee   18%. 

In  comparison  with  other  oommodltlee  the 
price  of  both  wheat  and  com  has  dropped 
while  the  other  prices  rose  rather  sharply, 
especially  In  recent  yean. 

aAW   COTTON 

The  price  of  raw  cotton  has  also  declined. 
The  decline  was  greater  than  that  of  wheat 
and  corn,  dropping  from  some  34<  per  lb.  in 
1951-55  to  some  224  In  1970  or  by  more  than 
35%.  Yet  raw  cotton  Importe  have  been 
limited  under  Sec.  33  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  for  many  years  to  a  quantity 
less  than  5%  of  domestic  production.  (Stetls- 
tlcal Abstract  of  the  UJ3.,  1972,  Table  968, 
p.  592.)  A  decided  Increase  In  the  price  of 
raw  cotton  has  occurred  In  the  past  year, 
bringing  It  to  32.9*  per  lb.  In  January  1973 
(Survey  of  Current  Business,  February  1973. 
p.  &-30.)  No  change  has  been  made  In  the 
Import  quote  to  make  it  In  the  least  more 
restrictive.  Therefore  the  cause  of  the  rise 
must   be  sought  elsewhere. 

DAnT     FSOD'D'CTS 

Dairy  producte  have  enjoyed  an  Import 
llmltetlon  imder  Sec.  22  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  since  1953. 

With  a  base  of  1957-59  equaling  100,  th« 
wholesale  price  Index  of  dairy  jHtKlucte  stood 
at  94.0  in  1955,  at  106.0  In  1960.  In  recent 
years  the  price  rose  to  118.6  In  1966.  to  127.7 
In  1968  and  on  to  136.6  In  October  1970.  This 
was  an  increase  of  30%  since  1960,  and  com- 
pares with  an  lncre«ae  smce  1060  of  24.9% 
In  wholesale  price  of  "Farm  Producte,  Proc- 
essed Foods  and  Feeds,"  which,  of  course. 
Includes  grains,  on  which  the  price,  as  we 
have  seen,  dropped  considerably  and  pulled 
down  the  average. 

Where  1967  equals  100  the  wholesale  farm 
price  index  stood  at  108.8  In  1969  compared 
with  108.2  for  dairy  producte.  In  1070  the 
two  Indexes  vrere  111.0  and  IIU,  re^)ec- 
tlvely.  By  December  1971  the  dairy  product 
index  had  moved  slightly  ahead  to  117.4  com- 
pared with  116.8  for  farm  producte  as  a 
whole.  The  dairy  index  while  moderately 
outpacing  farm  prices  in  general  did  not  run 
wild.  Dairying  has,  indeed,  declined  quite 
sharply  per  capita.  Milk  produced  on  farms 
was  less  than  1%  higher  in  1968  than  in  1960, 
despite  the  considerable  Increase  in  popula- 
tion. The  number  of  cows  and  heifers  kept 
for  milk  dedmed  by  more  than  40%.  The 
loss  of  the  butter  market  to  margarine  has 
had  a  very  harsh  effect  on  dairying.  Unques- 
tionably these  factors  have  Influenced  ttie 
price  of  dairy  producte  much  more  than  the 
Import  quota. 

The  wholesale  price  of  agricultural  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  on  an  Index  base  of 
100  for  1967  rose  to  118.6  by  December  1971. 
This  was  a  shade  hl^er  than  the  117.4 
reached  by  dairy  producte.  Yet.  there  Is  no 
import  quote  on  this  machinery  and  equip- 
ment. Moreover,  agricultural  Implemente  are 
duty  freel  If  importe  exert  such  a  salutary 
effect  on  prices  the  effect  must  have  faOed 
in  this  instance. 

aCXAT — ^BOVTNK 

In  1964,  a  oeUlng  that  would  trigger  a 
quote  if  lmp<»te  of  beef  should  breach  the 
celling,  was  established  by  Uw.  Once  when 
a  breach  was  Imminent  In  1970.  the  celling 
was  lifted  slightly  to  permit  more  Importe 
In  1971  an  actual  Import  quote  was  Impowd. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  examine  the  trend 
in  beef  prices. 
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laUT     PKXCia — WHOUCSALBl 

It  Is  true  that  meat  prlOM  have  _ 
wards  since  IBM,  the  year  In  which 
Ing  legislation  waa  paaaed.  The  TJJS 
meat  of  Agriculture,  Statistical  ~ 
Service,  keeps  an  acooiint  of  prices 
meat,  hogs  and  rtieep. 

The   IBM  average  price  of  beef 
per  100  lbs.  In  Jantiary  1971  the 
•as.80,    representing    an    Increase 
Prices  roee  In  1071,  reaching  $29, 
cember.  The  rise  continued  in  II 
•33.60  In  February.  This  was  an 
80%  since  19M.  The  table  below 
price  trend  from  19M: 

BEEF  PRICES 
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Amount 

p«r ICO    

pounds    Datt 


Amount 


1164 WOO 

IMS 19.90 

NH 22.20 

rni 22.30 

IW 23.40 

MB 2S.20 

two 27.10 


This  record  of  beef  prices  may  be  %>mpared 
with  that  of  hogs  (pork) :  T 

HOG  PRICES  i 


Yoar 


Amount 
ptrlOO 
pounds 


Dato 


1964 $14.80 

1965 20.60 

1966 22.80 

1967 18.90 

1968 18.60 

1969 22.20 

1970 22.70 


1968  under  which  the  principal  foreign  sup- 
>ved  up-  pliers  of  this  country  agreed  to  limit  their 
ibe  ceil-  exporto  to  the  United  States.  The  arrange- 
iDepart-     ment  took  effect  at  the  beginning  of  1969. 

ting        Aooordlng  to  the  Survey  of  Current  BuM- 

m  cattle     imsb  of  July  1970.  the  wholesale  Iroo  and 

steel   price   index,   where   1967  equals    100, 

018     stood  at  106.1  in  Deoamher  1968.  or  immedl- 

iee  was     ^tely  before  the  export  restrlctloa  by  other 

>f    44%.     «»untries  took  effect.  In  December  1971,  the 

in  De-     i^oABx  had  moved  to  135.3.  This  was  a  rise 

I,  up  to     o'Wa  points  or  18%. 

ot  The  index  for  all  commodittea  had  risen 
lows  the  *o  116.4  in  December  1971  from  100  in  1967. 
However  it  had  already  reaobed  106.8  in 
I>Boember  1968.  ahead  of  steel  by  3.7  per- 
centage points.  The  wholesale  prices  of  iron 
and  oteel  exceeded  the  rise  of  all  commodities 
Por  100  p^nds  "'^"^  ^^^"^  ^^  1°  percentage  points.  This  la  a 

somewhat  serloxia  rush  ahead  of  the  general 
price  level,  but  not  so  when  the  earlier  lag 
just  mentioned  is  taken  into  account  nor 
when  compared  with  the  rise  In  nonfenotM 
metal  prices  which  Jimiped  from  a  base  of 
108.6  in  1968  to  130.0  in  May  1970,  an  in- 
crease or  a6Vi%  percentage  points.' Among 
the  metals  that  made  up  theae  rising  prices 
were  nickel,  copper,  aluminum,  lead.  The  in- 
crease was  35%. 

Also,  the  wholesale  price  of  coal  far  out- 
stripped the  price  of  steel,  rising  from  a  base 
ct  103.7  in  1968  to  140J  In  December  1971. 
Goal,  as  it  happens,  is  an  important  raw 
material  used  in  the  production  of  steel. 

Neither  nonferroiu  metals  nor  coal  have 

import  restrictions  in  effect.  The  rise  in  price 

Amount     *"  "•<'1>  Instance  was  well  in  excess  of  the 

rise  in  steel  prices. 

There  Is  nothing  in  the  price  trend  o* 
Iron  and  steel  since  1968  that  would  support 
the  InflaUonary  charge  leveled  against  im- 
port quotas,  eepecially  when  other  metal 
prices  which  were  not  under  a  quota  rose 
appreciably  more  sharply,  and  also  coal. 


April  27,  1972 


January  1971... 

April  1471 

July  1971 

Ociot)«rl97I ... 
Dacembar  1971. 

January  1972 

Fabruary  1972... 


25.90 
29.10 
28.40 
29.10 
29.80 
31.40 
32.60 


or  Steel,  repreaente  the  motlvaUon  for  such 
quotas  as  a  preventive  measure,  rather  than 
a  wlndfaU  or  the  poaslbUity  for  gouslnff  the 
consumer. 

A  further  oondamnatlon  of  the  Import 
quotas  is  expressed  by  the  notion  that  under 
their  proteotlon  producers  wDl  become  com- 
plaoent  and  Ineffletent.  The  whole  record  of 
the  agricultural  price  support  program  sus- 
tained by  import  quotas,  stands  as  a  com- 
plete  refuution.  Ou^ut  per  man-hour  in 
agriculture  has  risen  phenomenally  and  sur- 
paseed  the  Increase  experienced  in  the  in- 
dustrial field.  One  reason  Uy  in  the  yet  great- 
er return  to  be  gained  imder  a  guaranteed 
price  and  limited  acreage  if  the  yield  per  acre 
were  lifted,  and  this  was  unquestionably 
the  moving  IncenUve  toward  greater  effort 
Assurance  of  a  merely  fixed  return  that  could 
not  have  been  Increased  by  greater  effort 
would  hardly  have  led  to  the  great  in- 
crease in  productivity. 


UTAHAN  HEADS  DELEGATION  TO 
MOSCOW 


Par  lOOpoii  ds 


January  1971... 

April  1S71 

July  1971 

October  1971.... 
December  1971.. 

January  1972 

February  1972 


SIS.  20 
16.00 
19.10 
19.50 
19.70 
22.70 
25.70 


From  these  tables,  to  repeat,  we  . 
beef  prices  roee  from  $18  per  100  lbs 
to  933.60  In  February   1973,   an   inc 
•14.60  or  80%.  We  find  also  that  poi 
rose  from  914.80  per  100  lbs.  In  igM 
in    February    1973,    after   having 
peak   of  937.40   In   February   1970. 
from  19M  to  February  1973  was  •10. 
lbs.,  which  is  to  say,  74.0%,  or  a 
than  the  price  of  beef. 

However,  at  the  pre-1971  peak.  w. 
•38.80  for  beef  in  March  1970,  and  •'. 
pork  In  Februttfy,  beef  had  risen  60 
19M,   the   year   the   Import   celling 
was  established,  while  pork  had 
compared  with  19M. 

In  1971  the  price  of  both  beef  

again  roee  after  declining.  Beef  wen 
•36.90  in  January  1971  to  •33.60  In  1 
1973,  representing  an  Increase  of  36 
ing  the  same  period  hog  prices  ro. 
•15.30  to  •36.70,  an  Increase  of  70%.  I 
words   pork    prices   during   the    14 
ended  in  February  1973  roee  over  t       ,   „ 
fast  as  beef.  Tet,  it  %oaa  beet  and  not\pork 
that  was  and  is  under  Import  restrtcti 

Thus,  while  beef  prices  did  rise  more  Vhan 
the  general  wholesale  price  level  and  ;  aore 
than  other  farm  products  in  general,  th<  rise 
was  little  different  from  that  on  its  lom- 
panlon  product,  pork,  which  had  no  In:  port 
restriction.  Indeed  In  the  past  year  >ork 
prices  rose  more  rapidly  than  beef  prto  s. 

In  1970  beef  prices  dropped  to  •34.60  1  rom 
•38.80  In  March.  Could  this  drop  have  I  een 
explained  by  the  relaxation  of  import  i«- 
strtctlons?  Hardly,  since  the  price  of  i  ork 
dropped  from  •37.40  to  •I  5.10  in  the 
period;  and  there  were  no  import  restrictions 
to  be  relaxed. 

BTKBI,  FKICK8 

In  the  case  of  steel  an  Intematlo: 

rangement  was  concluded  toward  the  ent  of 


;h  was 

.40  for 

since 

beef 

88% 

pork 
from 

iruary 
Dur- 
from 

other 
nths 


PBAITDT  PBicaa 

Another  product  that  Is  under  an  import 
quota  limitation  Is  peanuts. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  reports  the 
aeason-average  prices  of  peanuts  annually; 
and  these  are  available  through  1971. 

Peanuts  are  under  price  suj^Mrt  and  an 
Import  quota  limitation  established  In  1953 
under  Section  33  of  the  AgrtciUtural  Adjust- 
ment Act. 

The  1953  "season  average  price"  was  11. ic 
per  lb.  By  December  1971  this  average  price 
had  risen  to  18.6c  per  lb.  (est.)  or  33H%. 
The  wholesale  price  of  "all  commodities'  In- 
creased from  81.8  in  1960  to  115.4  in  1971 
where  1967  equals  100.  This  was  a  rise  of 
41%,  or  nearly  twice  the  rise  in  the  price 
of  peanuts. 

COWCLimON 

The  experience  with  peanuts  as  with  the 
price  trend  on  all  the  other  products  that 
are  under  quotas  except  dairy  products,  sup- 
ports the  conclusion  that  import  quotas  can- 
not be  saddled  with  the  objection  that  they 
are  Infiationary. 

What  might  Indeed  be  said  Is  that  one  of 
the  prime  purpoees  of  our  Import  quota  or 
similar  limitation  on  imports  Is  to  prevent 
a  drop  in  prtcee  to  a  level  so  low  that  It 
would  be  disastrous  to  domestic  producers 
but  that  might  stai  return  a  profit  to  for- 
eign  exporters  to  this  country  because  of 
their  lower  ooets. 

To  say  that  the  purpoee  of  quotas  is  to 
raise  prices  Is  to  say  that  to  date  nearly  aU 
our  quotas  have  faUed  becasue  most  of 
them  have  not  succeeded  in  keeping  up  with 
the  general  price  level.  They  could  then  ap- 
parenUy  be  discarded  with  safety;  but  that 
Is  not  the  essential  purpoee  ol  the  quota. 

However,  the  fact  that  prices  might  break 
through  the  fioor  If  the  quotas  were  removed, 
and  thus  produce  an  untenable  price  level 
for  domestic  producers,  be  their  product  tex- 
tiles, sugar,  petroleum,  wheat,  peanuts,  meat 


Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  whUe 
the  recent  secret  mission  of  Henry  Kis- 
singer to  Moscow  has  captured  naMnum 
attention,  another  American  vital  to  the 
success  of  the  upcoming  talks  between 
President  Nixon  and  the  Soviet  leaders 
has  quieUy  been  laying  the  groundwork 
at  the  Kremlin  for  the  summit  meeting 
He  is  Brig.  Oen.  Brent  Scowcroft.  who 
I  am  proud  to  say.  is  a  native  of  Utah' 
General  Scowcroft.  who  was  bom  In 
Ogden  and  educated  in  the  Ogden  school 
system,  traveled  to  Moscow  last  week 
at  the  head  of  a  25-man  team.  These 
specialists  are  working  with  their  coun- 
terparts in  the  Soviet  Government  to 
insure  that  the  talks  next  month  will  be 
productive. 

I  am  proud  that  a  Utah  native  has 
been  charged  with  such  an  important 
responsibility,  and  I  know  I  speak  for 
all  Members  of  the  Senate  In  wishing 
General  Scowcroft  and  his  team  God- 
speed cm  their  vital  mission. 

An  article  published  in  the  New  York 
■nmes  of  April  21  details  the  background 
of  General  Scowcroft.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  It  be  printed  in  the  Rscors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rtcom. 
as  follows: 

Abvakcx  Mait  DC  Moocow— BsBNT  ScowcBorr 
Washxhoton,  Apm  30.— Brig.  Oen.  Bx«nt 
Scowcroft.  the  head  of  the  advance  party  In 
Moecow  preparing  for  President  Nixon's  trip 
there.  Is  described  as  a  "very  quiet  and  very 
forceful  man"  who  has  q>eelallzed  in  Russian 
affairs  during  his  Air  Force  career 

General  Scowcroft,  the  President's  mllitarv 
assistant  since  Feb.  1,  arrived  in  Moscow  yes- 
terday with  34  other  (^cials  to  make  final 
arrangements  for  Mr.  Nixon's  vUlt,  schediUed 
to  b«gin  May  23.  The  general's  mission  U  a 
touchy  one.  considering  the  renewed  Amert- 
am  bombing  of  the  Soviet  Union's  North 
Vietnamese  aUles. 

General  Scowcroft,  who  Is  47  years  old 
seemed  to  be  well  equipped  for  the  task.  He 
yoke  Russian,  he  concentrated  on  Slavic 
studies  while  earning  a  master's  degree  and 
a  doctorate,  and  he  has  held  senior  planning 
positions  in  the  Pentagon. 

"COOL  AMD  DacISIVX" 

An  officer  in  the  Pentagon  who  has  worted 
with  General  Scowcroft  said  hU  most  lasting 
impression  of  the  man  was  that  "no  matter 
what  kind  of  pressure  Is  put  on  him,  he's  cool 
and  decisive." 
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others  said  that  he  Is  "extremely  Intel- 
Ugent."  "hardworktng,"  "a  deep  thinker  who 
isnt  oarrlod  away  by  the  problems  of  the 
moment."  and  "m  man  with  a  great  deal  of 
common  sense."  ^ 

Before  going  to  the  White  House.  General 
Scowcroft.  then  a  colonel,  was  special  as- 
sistant to  the  director  of  staff  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  Gen.  John  W.  Vogt.  General 
Vogt  has  Just  gone  to  Saigon  to  command 
the  Seventh  Air  Foroe  and  direct  the  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam. 

While  m  the  Pentagon,  an  assocUte  said. 
General  Scowcroft  took  interest  in  the  en- 
listed men  there.  "He  was  deeply  amoemed 
about  the  welfare  of  the  men,"  the  associate 
said. 

To  keep  trim,  the  general  goes  skiing.  pUys 
golf,  tennis  and  squash,  and  swims  when  he 
has  time.  He  Is  also  a  crack  shot  with  a  pIsUd 
and  has  won  medals  In  sharpehootlng  com- 
petitions. ^ 
His  wife  said  that  he  won  a  medal  at  a  ski 
meet  whUe  they  were  in  Tugoslavia,  where 
he  was  an  assistant  air  attache  from  1969  to 
1961.  Yugoslav  military  officers  Invited  all 
the  mUltary  attaches  to  a  skUng  party  and 
General  Scowcroft  won  first  prize  In  the  races. 
•'When  I  teU  people  this."  Mrs.  Scowcroft 
said,  "he  says  that  it  embarrasses  blm.  He 
says  that  it's  not  fair  to  compete  with  In- 
donesians in  skiing."                               ^^ 

Oenetal  Scowcroft  was  born  in  Ogden. 
Utah,  on  March  19,  1935.  and  attended  the 
Ogden  city  schools.  He  graduated  from  West 
Point  in  1947  and  entered  the  Air  Force,  in 
which  he  earned  the  wings  of  a  fighter  pUot 
in  1948. 

The  general  and  MarUn  Homer  were  mar- 
ried on  Sept.  17,  1961.  They  have  a  daughter, 
Karen,  who  Is  13. 

General  Scowcroft  received  his  masters 
degree  in  1963  from  Columbia  and  a  doctor- 
ate there  in  1967,  and  he  studied  at  the 
Georgetown  University  School  of  Language 
and  Linguistics.  In  addition  to  Russian,  he 
speaks  Serbian  and  Croatian. 

He  has  attended  the  Naval  Strategic  In- 
telligence School,  the  Armed  Forces  Staff  Col- 
lege and  the  National  War  College.  He  has 
served  in  the  Defense  Department's  Office  of 
International  Security  Affairs,  which  has  been 
called  the  Pentagon's  State  Department,  and 
In  the  Air  Force's  headquarters  dealing  with 
matters  concerning  the  National  Security 
Coimcll. 

Inquiries  aliout  General  Scowcroft  brought 
a  string  of  plaudits  from  officials  in  the  White 
House  and  the  Pentagon,  and  a  compliment 
from  his  wife:  "He's  a  modest  man.  But  I'm 
not  modest  about  him." 


RAILROAD  BRANCH  LINE  ABANDON- 
MENT—A THREAT  TO  ALL  OP 
RURAL  AMERICA 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  Presidoit,  the 
abandonment  of  rural  railroad  branch 
lines  is  a  widespread  problem.  Unless 
something  is  done  about  it  now.  it  could 
get  much  worse.  Ultimately,  we  could 
end  up  with  many  communities  through- 
out rural  America  having  no  rail  service. 

For  the  information  of  Senators,  I 
would  like  to  submit,  for  the  Ricord,  a 
selection  I  have  made  of  some  recent 
news  articles  concerning  the  issue  of 
abandonments. 

Recently,  a  comprehensive  series  was 
written  by  Tom  Weyandt  and  published 
by  the  Biankato  Free  Press,  Mankato, 
Minn.  Also,  the  Farmers  Union  Herald,  in 
its  March  14.  1972.  edition  carried  an 
article  by  Eric  Rasmussen,  about  rail 
abandonments  in  the  State  of  Nebraska. 
The  Worthington  Dally  Globe,  another 


of  Minnesota's  fine  papers,  on  April  12. 
1972.  had  a  startling  article  whldi  point- 
ed out  that  1,425  miles  of  rail  in  lowm 
may  be  abandoned.  And  naUonally,  Fum 
Journal's  Top  Op  featured  an  article  by 
Bob  Coflman  and  Gene  Logsdon  on 
"What  To  Do  With  a  Pair  of  Rusty 
Rails?" 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  articles  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbc- 
ORD  Eis  follows: 

(From  the  Mankato  (Minn.)  Free  Press, 

Mar.  33,  1973) 

Economic  Iixnxss  or  Raiuoad  Is  Spsxao  to 

RUSAL    AXBAS 

(By  Tom  Weyandt) 
The  Wabash  CannonbaU.  The  Super  Chief 
and  The  Soo  are  dead. 

Rural  fMgbt  surloe  in  Mlnneeota  U  dying. 
Those  who  give  a  damn  about  the  decline  of 
railroad  service  seem  to  be  an  extremrty  smaU 
minority. 

Railroads  carry  41  per  cent  of  the  nation's 
freight,  they  only  turned  a  profit  of  3.867  per 
cent  In  1970,  the  worst  profit  margin  ot  any 
major  Industry. 

B!^«T«aH«  carry  46  per  cent  of  aU  meat  and 
dairy  products,  and  74  per  cent  of  aU  canned 
goods  and  frocen  foods. 

lAbor  Department  officials  claim  that  if 
the  naticHi's  raUrcads  closed  down  tor  one 
week,  the  Oroes  National  Product  would  be 
off  by  6  per  cent,  and  an  eight  week  shutdown 
would  cut  the  GNP  by  34  per  cent  and  un- 
employment would  go  up  by  33  per  cent. 

Railroads  today  pay  more  than  34  per  cent 
of  their  revenues  in  taxes,  while  truck  lines 
pay  5  per  cent,  buses  Just  under  5  per  cent, 
airlines  4  per  cent  and  barge  lines  nothing. 
The  nation's  railroads  are  sick,  and  stHne  of 
the  disease  In  likely  to  q>read  to  an  already 
shaky  rural  economy. 

In  February  the  railroads  got  the  green 
light  to  close  16  stations  in  the  Mankato  area. 
Track  abandonments  are  being  considered 
from  Sanborn  to  Wanda  and  from  Albert  Lea 
to  H<^andale. 

The  Public  Service  Commission  (PSC) 
chairman,  Ron  Anderson,  says  his  depart- 
ment has  no  Jurisdiction  in  track  abandon- 
ment oases.  The  Interstate  Commwoe  Oom- 
mlsaion  (ICC)  makes  the  determination  in 
track  abandonments. 

"There  have  been  a  great  many  of  these 
abandonments  In  the  past  fotir  or  five  yecurs. 
We've  opposed  almost  all  of  them  and  we 
lost  every  case." 

The  ICC  wants  a  certain  amount  at  reve- 
nue shown  to  prove  it  should  foroe  the  com- 
panies to  keep  the  lines  open.  It  usuaUy  relies 
on  the  figures  the  companies  present,  and 
the  formula  generally  ohly  consists  of  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  the  companies  aay 
they  are  making  money. 

No  one  disputes  the  fact  railroads  are  los- 
ing money  on  some  of  the  rural  trunk  lines, 
but  the  big  question  U  whether  the  ccmi- 
paniee  should  be  allowed  to  abandon  the  lines 
with  a  low  profit  margin  and  only  retain 
the  highly  i»Y>fitable  lines. 

Cy  Carpenter,  acting  president  of  the  Min- 
nesota Farmers  Union,  says  his  group  has 
asked  for  a  moratorium  on  track  abandon- 
ments in  the  Midwest. 

"We  feel  that  there  should  be  an  mvestlga- 
Uon  <a  the  entire  transportation  buslneas. 
Congress  shovad  study  the  problem  doedy 
to  see  what  is  practical  and  feasible  in  cor- 
recting the  problems. 

A  lo<A  has  to  be  taken  at  the  total  finan- 
cial picture  at  the  rural  community,  he  be- 
lieves, and  this  has  to  be  put  into  a  relation- 
ship to  the  total  input  Into  railroads  from 


agri-business.  Ilie  railroad  companies  cant 
have  all  the  cream  and  not  take  the  skim 
mUk  too." 

Carpenter  said  the  same  factors  that 
spurred  the  growth  of  railroads  in  the  IMh 
Century  exist  today. 

Communities  have  an  even  larger  amount 
of  grain  and  agricultural  products  to  ship 
out  to  the  nation,  and  the  nation  needs  them 
man  and  faster  than  ever,  he  declared. 

Congress  has  been  considering  the  Surface 
Transportation  Act  of  1971  for  several 
months.  The  bill,  also  known  as  the  Hartke- 
Adams  bill  after  the  authors.  U.S.  Sen.  Vance 
Hartke,  D-Ind.,  and  U.S.  Rep.  Brock  Adams, 
D-Wash.  would  shift  the  major  emphasis  of 
federal  programs  from  other  forms  of  trana- 
portation  to  railroads. 

The  Hartke-Adams  blU  is  designed  to  help 
insure  the  surrival  and  continuing  im- 
provement of  aU  surface  transportation 
modes.  Part  of  the  bill  Is  planned  to  aUow 
carriers  to  improve  and  expand  their  equ^- 
ment  and  faculties  without  being  forced  to 
borrow  at  unreasonable  or  prohibitive  rates. 
The  plan  would  establish  a  government 
corporation  to  lend  railroads  and  other  car- 
riers up  to  a  total  of  •&  bUlion  in  actiial 
loans  or  loan  guarantees.  Loans  would  be 
repaid  over  a  16-year  period,  to  the  Treasury 
Department,  which  would  be  in  charge  of 
the  program. 

RaUroads  say  this  money  would  give  the 
needed  shot  in  the  arm  to  start  a  renovation 
program.  Estimates  are  that  the  railroads 
would  have  to  spend  936  billion  over  the  next 
10  years  to  improve  and  modernize  their 
faciUties. 

Two  other  provisions  of  the  bill  wotild 
provide  raUroads  with  the  ability  to  cir- 
cumvent some  of  the  federal  red  tape  they 
claim  has  caused  so  many  problems. 

One  of  the  provisions  would  make  it  pos- 
sible for  carriers  to  adjust  rates  quickly  to 
comply  with  needs  and  demands  of  the 
markeU.  The  ICC  would  retain  the  author- 
ity to  reject  rates  if  it  determined  they  were 
out  of  line,  but  the  cumbersome  machinery 
now  in  use  would  be  abolished. 

The  second  sweeping  provision  of  the 
Hartke-Adams  proposal,  and  the  part  that  ia 
meeting  the  most  oppoeltlon.  would  make  it 
possible  for  the  railroads  to  abandon  track- 
age that  Is  losing  money  by  notifying  the 
ICC  46  days  in  advance. 

On  Its  own  Initiative,  or  on  a  complaint 
of  a  customer,  the  ICC  could  hold  up  the 
abandonment  for  as  much  as  six  months. 
The  abandonment  would  take  effect  after 
this  period  unless  the  ICC  found  first  that  It 
was  against  public  policy  and  secondly  that 
the  railroaul  could  at  least  get  back  its  op- 
erating expenses. 

This  provision  would  speed  up  the  aban- 
donment procedure,  which  the  railroads 
claim  is  one  of  the  biggest  problems  to  date. 
States  would  also  be  required  to  spend 
at  least  5  per  cent  of  aU  federal  highway 
funds  allocated  to  them  for  grade-crossing 
improvements.  There  are  still  180.000  un- 
gxiarded  crossings  in  the  nation  where  1.600 
deaths  and  3.700  Injuries  occur  annxially. 
Members  of  the  Minnesota  congressional 
delegaUcm  don't  look  favtvably  on  the  biU. 
One  said  the  abandonment  clause  as  it 
stands  In  the  Hartke-Adams  bill,  would 
make  the  abandonment  procedure  too  easy. 
Further  study  should  be  made  of  the  situ- 
ation before  any  action  is  taken,  he  said. 

The  Nixon  administration  has  q>onsored 
a  similar  blU  through  the  Department  of 
Transpt^tation. 

Two  provisions  of  this  bill  are  viewed  with 
alarm  by  several  groups.  This  bill  would  make 
it  possible  for  railroads  to  abandon  linea 
with  30  days  notice,  as  coaq>ared  to  46  days 
notice  under  the  Hartke  bill. 

From  the  consumer's  stam^Kitnt  the 
Nixon  blU  offers  a  very  succulent  provision. 
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The  provision  would  remove  tb«  antl-  tnut 
exemption  of  tbe  tranqxtrtatton  Indu  ttry** 
rate  maUng  bureau. 

The  rate  met-lng  bureau  la  a  qua«l-Ju  Uclal 
body  tliat  meete  regularly  to  set  the  ft  sight 
rates  for  the  nation's  carriers.  The  g  roup, 
whloh  la  effect  fixes  prices  for  the  <  ntlre 
transportation  system,  meets  under  the 
auiqjlces  of  the  ICC.  But  since  awardei  I  the 
exemption  from  anti-trust  leglslatloi  the 
oompanlee  have  been  able  to  set  prices  irbU 
traruy,  but  uniformly,  aeroas  parts  a  the 
nation. 

The  removal  of  the  anti-trust  exemptl  jn  Is 
a  two-sided  coin,  however. 

It  would  make  the  carriers  more  com  |>etl- 
tlve,  which  would  probably  result  In  a  drc^ 
In  freight  charges.  This  drop  would  cu  the 
cost  of  consumer  goods,  and  presumabl'  the 
cut  would  be  passed  on  to  the  consuma  r. 

On  the  other  side  the  Increased  com  >»tl- 
tlon  would  q>eed  up  the  demise  of  son  e  of 
the  rail  companies,  which  Is  exactly  wh  it  Is 
affecting  raU  service  to  rural  areas. 

Railroads  claim  their  profit  margin  t  so 
slim  that  any  reduction  would  put  them  out 
of  business.  The  companies  are  unabli  to 
update  their  equipment  to  meet  c\ir  ent 
needs,  they  claim,  and  experts  say  theis  Is 
going  to  be  a  40  per  cent  Increase  In  the 
amount  of  merchandise  that  will  have  tq  be 
shipped  by  rail  in  1980. 

The  Nixon  proposal  also  provides  fori  93 
billion  In  loans  and  loan  guarantees,  ind 
direct  grants  of  $35  million  to  the  raU  cc  m- 
panles. 

Local  ofllclals  are  wary  of  these  provlsli  tna 
for  grants  and  loans  contained  In  both  pro- 
posals. They  feel  the  money  wUl  be  spent  to 
maintain  the  main  lines  in  the  highly  pro(  It- 
able  areas,  and  not  provide  any  relief  'or 
the  rural  communities.  They  even  claim 
these  Infusions  of  funds  may  increase  tn  ck 
abandonments. 
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Mar.  34,  1073] 
Officials  Ask  Tkmpokast  End  to  Rail 
Abandoniomt 
(By  Tom  Weyandt) 
Mlnnesoto's  DFL  Sens.  Hubert  H.  Huni- 
phrey,   and   Walter   F.   Mondale,   have   « - 
sponsored  a  concurrent  resolution  calling  fc  r 
a  moratorium  until  the  end  of  1972  on 
railroad  track  abandonments  In  the  na 
Humphrey  said  It  was  Inconsistent  to 
federal  programs  designed  to  encourage  n 
growth  through  federal  departments  w: 
other  federal  departments  are  allowing 
railroads  to  choke  off  rural  America. 

Mondale    contended    recent    attempts 
produce  an  SST  aircraft  and  a  space  sh 
were  aimed  at  providing  Jobs. 

"The  main  argument  for  the  SST  and 
shuttle   Is   that   these   projects   will 
Jobs  and  boost  the  economy,"  he  says 
vltallzatlon  of  the  railroads  serving  i^ 
lea  would  create  Jobs,  too,  and  It  would 
rectly  benefit  more  people  by  bringing 
life  to  rural  areas." 

The  senators  asked  that  aU  abandowuH 
cease  untU  investigations  can  be  started 
produce  an  overall  comprehensive  notloi 
the  needs  of  the  country  In  regards  to 
portatlon. 

Such  a  study  has  been  quietly  started 
MlnnesoU  by  Oov.  Wendell  Anderson. 

Anderson  sent  a  letter  to  the  heads 
five  state  departments  asking  them  to 
vestlgate  and  determine  the  criteria  -« 
measuring  the  Impact  of  railroad  abandc  la- 
ments on  the  economic  activity  In  Mini  •- 
aota.  The  objective  of  the  study  U  to  set  ip 
a  state  policy  on  abandonments  that  la  pn  b- 
tlcal.  reasonable  and  equlUble  to  aU  cc  ii< 
cemed  parties. 

The  group  will  attempt  to  gather  di  ta 
from  a  variety  of  sources,  but  the  biggest  o  l>- 
stacle  wUl  be  trying  to  gather  Informatl  m 
tram  the  railroads  themaelTes. 
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Many  officials  privately  admit  they  ate 
skeptical  about  validity  of  the  economic  data 
railroads  give  during  line  abandonment  pro- 
cedures. 

The  formula  that  has  come  under  the  most 
fire  Is  the  contention  of  the  railroad  com- 
panies that  they  must  ship  a  minimum  of  84 
car  loads  of  freight  a  year  for  every  mile  of 
track  In  operation.  The  provision  has  been 
Incorporated  Into  the  guidelines  used  by  the 
ICC.  who  recently  proposed  to  raise  the  rate. 
Anderson  Intervened  In  this  case  and  asked 
for  public  hearings  on  the  proposal.  The 
public  hearings  are  being  set  up  and 
Roger  Baker  of  the  Department  of  Economic 
Development  Is  collecting  daU  for  an  orderly 
presentation. 

One  case  where  the  governor  Intervened 
provides  an  Insight  to  the  problems.  The 
governor  asked  that  hearings  be  held  on  the 
track  abandonment  from  Sanborn  to  Wanda. 
In  December  of  last  year  the  governor  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  an  ICC  official  that 
sUted  that  hearings  would  be  held,  but  that 
testimony  would  only  be  accepted  In  writing. 
The  governor's  office  learned  that  the  Chi- 
cago and  Northwestern  Railroad  had  re- 
quested that  no  pubUc  hearings  be  held.  The 
governor  again  requested  hearings  In  the 
area,  and.  In  a  strongly  worded  letter,  said 
Input  from  all  concerned  parties  should  be 
accepted.  The  hearing  was  finally  granted, 
and  the  case  Is  still  being  studied. 

Anderson  Is  also  sending  Agrlc\iltui»  Com- 
missioner Jon  Wefald  to  the  hearing  AprU 
34  In  Redwood  Falls  to  offer  suggeeUons  In 
the  abandonment  case  at  Wanda.  WefUd 
presumably  will  oppose  the  abandozunent, 
and  wUl  once  again  ask  that  abandonments 
be  halted  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

Wefald  offered  several  remedies  to  the  rail 
problem. 

His  first  suggestion  wovQd  be  federal  sub- 
sidy. 

"People  are  Just  going  to  have  to  leallae 
how  Important  raU  service  Is  to  the  country 
and  they  are  going  to  have  to  see  that  oar-' 
tain  amounts  of  money  are  going  to  be  n>ent 
on  transportation." 

His  second  alternative  would  be  the  na- 
tionalization of  raU  beds,  with  the  rail  com- 
panies paying  an  annual  charge  for  the  use 
of  tracks. 

The  most  Innovative  suggestion  that  We- 
fald made  was  that  oo-operaUvea  be  set  UD 
to  provide  the  needed  serrloee. 

"Something  on  the  line  of  the  HSA,  which 
everyone  claimed  wouldn't  work  back  In  the 
1930's,  could  conceivably  be  set  up  to  deal 
with  the  problem. 

"FarmerB  and  businessman  in  rural  com- 
munlUes  could  band  together  with  the  help 
of  the  government,  and  they  could  start  op- 
erations that  would  at  least  get  the  rtOl 
service  extended  out  to  the  main  transoor- 
taUon  lines."  ~"i«« 

Wefald  said  that  for  decades  railroads 
have  used  the  profits  that  they  made  shlp- 
phig  agricultural  related  goods  to  Invest  m 
non-rallroad  enterprises  rather  than  pur- 
chasing and  repairing  equipment. 
*»-"'*^*'^  **  ^  about  time  that  we  reverse 
the  trends,  rather  than  let  the  trends  dic- 
tate to  us." 
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[FTom  the  Mankato  Free  Press,  Mar.  25, 1972] 

Fnifs,  SHippns  Hrr  bt  Rail  Pioblzics 
(By  Tom  Weyandt) 

The  main  problem  with  saying  railroads 
can't  abandon  any  trackage  Is  that  this  type 
of  measure  would  almost  force  the  govern- 
ment to  subsidise  the  raU  industry  tor  tm- 
profltaUe  trackage. 

The  cost  of  buying  existing  faeiUtles  would 
be  anywhere  from  938  to  $00  bUlion  at  the 
current    fair   market   value. 

The  money  wo\ild  have  to  come  from  tax- 
payers, and  equipment  that  would  be  pur- 
chased Is  largely  outdated  or  obaolete.  The 
cost  to  repair  and  repUce  the  needed  equip- 


ment Is  estimated  at  $30  bllUon  over  the 
next  10  years.  The  money  would  come  from 
the  taxpayers. 

Thsee  figures,  when  oomblned  with  the 
past  records  of  attempted  natlonaliBatlon  at 
an  industry,  usuaUy  choke  off  any  type  of 
serious  debate  on  the  Issue. 

LocaUy  the  situation  varies. 

Some  commimltles  would  feel  the  Impact 
of  lost  rail  service  much  greater  than  others. 

Gordon  Frank,  manager  of  Frank  Broth- 
ers elevator  in  Winnebago,  says  his  MMn- 
tion  woiUd  be  hurt  by  a  loss  of  aarvloe  es- 
peclaUy  at  harvest  time. 

"When  the  roads  are  cloeed  because  of 
high  water,  or  when  we  have  a  large  volume 
of  shipments,  it's  nice  to  have  two  outlets." 
Frank  says. 

"That  way  we  can  choose  between  trucks 
or  rail,  and  over  the  long  run.  rail  usuallv  Is 
cheaper."  ' 

Loyal  Koenck  at  HunUey  Feed  and  Grain 
says  the  removal  of  rail  service  would  be 
disastrous. 

"During  April  and  May  when  there  are 
load  restrictions  on  the  highways  urn 
wouldn't  be  able  to  ship  a  thing.**  Koenck 
says.  "If  the  MUwaukee  Road  left,  w 
wouldn't  be  able  to  ship  any  grain,  fertilizer, 
anhydrous  ammonia,  or  anything,  and  tliat 
would  put  us  right  out  of  business." 

One  place  where  the  railroads  have  pro- 
poeed  service  discontlnuanoe  Is  trom  San- 
bom  to  Wanda. 

In  I960,  the  Farmer's  Elevator  in  Wanda 
was  assured  raU  service  would  be  continued. 
On  this  promise  the  co-op  ^)ent  more  thf^Ti 
$200,000  for  a  new  com  handling  unit  which 
was  completed  in  October.  Now  the  rail- 
roads are  proposing  that  the  line  be  aban- 
doned, and  If  they  are  forced  to  keep  the 
line  open  it  would  be  the  first  time  the  ICO 
ruled  In  favor  of  the  local  businessmen 

Joe  Welder  at  the  Blue  Earth  Farmer  Ele- 
vator says  he  has  been  very  happy  with  the 
railroads  for  the  past  four  or  five  months. 

"We've  shipped  385  cars  since  May  1,  and 
we've  had  real  good  service  so  far,"  Wdder 
says.  He  added  that  his  company  would  have 
to  Invest  considerable  sums  in  trucklag 
equipment  If  the  raU  service  was  dlsoon- 
tlnued. 

Several  grain  elevator  officials  claimed  that 
they  wouldn't  miss  the  raU  service,  mainly 
because  they  either  are  on  a  major  highway 
with  direct  access  to  their  market,  or  thalr 
shipments  are  so  smaU  that  they  can  Just 
as  profitably  ship  by  truck. 

Carpenter  says  he  is  concerned  that  many 
members  of  the  Farmers  Union,  and  people 
In  the  rural  communities  In  general,  don't 
seriously  consider  the  Impaot  of  a  loss  of  raU 
service. 

"What  we  need  to  do  to  develop  a  practical 
service  for  today's  needs  and  servlcee,"  Car- 
penter says. 

Carpenter  says  the  ever  Increasing  influx 
of  rural  titmllies  into  urban  areae  is  oaiwe 
for  major  ooneem.  B»  says  increased  costs  in 
gartrameat  aerricea  will  outatrlp  the  poaatble 
rerenuea  than  can  be  obtained  through  cur- 
rent taxing  »n#thfflls. 

"TIM  average  tuofly  on  welfare  in  New 
Tork  has  a  higher  annual  income  than  the 
average  farm  family  in  Minnesota.  This  is  a 
very  unhealthy  and  unfortunate  situation, 
and  the  deoline  of  rail  serrloe  is  going  to 
eneure  that  such  things  continue,  **  Car- 
penter said. 

Tlie  rail  oompanlee  rest  their  case  fbr 
abandonment  on  an  economic  basis,  and 
also  on  the  poor  oondltl<m  of  the  track  beda. 

Rotting  tlae  and  bent  rails  have  been  dted 
the  factors  in  a  number  of  abandonment 
cases.  The  companies  claim  that  to  repair  or 
replace  the  tracks  according  to  spedflcatioiu 
would  cost  more  than  what  if»  worth. 

Oarpenter  aayi  this  aasun^rtlon  Is  true 
in  some  caMs,  but  that  the  eompanlea  um 
specifications  for  the  tracks  that  would  pro- 
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Tide  adsqoate  eenriee  for  trains  taiat  travel 
at  00  mllaa  an  hour. 

"No  fMfht  train  traTSls  at  90  mph,  so 
why  q>end  all  that  money  to  repair  the 
beds  to  this  level,''  Oarpenter  asks. 

Sam*  proponnta  ha?*  oaUed  for  natlmal- 
Ization  of  the  rail  beds,  with  the  companies 
paying  annual  fees  tat  the  use  of  the  beds. 
This  would  allow  federal  q««Twn«g  to  repair 
the  beds  and  meet  tlie  neceaMury  q>ectflea- 
tlona. 

"mis  proTialon  would  plaoe  the  same  «m- 
phaato  oa  railroads  that  the  trucking  in- 
dostry  has  enjoyed  in  the  oonstructlan  of 
blghwaya. 

TTie  cost*  at  highways  are  InoteaMd  by  30 
per  cent  on  the  average  to  provide  adequate 
beds  for  heavy  tm^s  that  carry  freight 
across  the  nation,  and  airline  taxes  will  fall 
$8.3  Mlllon  short  of  paying  for  airport  im- 
prorements  that  will  be  needed  in  the  next 
10  years. 

Ttalna  can  mors  one  tcm  of  freight  for  a 
fifth  the  fuel,  a  alzth  the  acddenu,  and  a 
tenth  of  the  land  raqoired  by  trueks. 

When  the  government  starts  paying  as 
much  attention  to  freight  serrloe  as  they 
have  to  paawingir  aarvloe  throogb  Amtrak 
mral  tMJght  aerriee  will  start  to  thrive. 

Tlie  Praaldent  of  the  Southern  Padflo  Co. 
propoaed  the  nations  paasenger  service  be 
reduced. 

"In  my  view,  Amtrak'a  function  should  be 
to  provide  for  an  orderly  shrinkage  of  rail 
passenger  service,"  says  Benjamin  F.  iM»gg<ni 

"Amtrak  is  trying  to  operate  far  too  many 
Biles  of  service  to  fit  either  the  money  or 
the  demand  It  has." 

He  proposed  that  Instead  railroads  be 
allowed  to  provide  service  in  a  "few  appro- 
priate plaoM  such  as  as  New  Tork.  Boston, 
and  Washington." 

Bailraads  are  the  only  way  that  the 
amounti  of  Input  and  output  goods  that 
flow  In  Sontham  Minnesota,  as  well  as 
rural  arses  of  the  entire  nation,  can  be 
•hipped.  Tb  do  all  the  work  by  truck  would 
tnereaee  highway  congestion  to  the  stran- 
gulation point. 

The  oompreheoidve  plan  propoaed  by  Hum- 
phrey and  MDndale  wlU  have  to  be  completed 
to  provide  the  needed  information  that  will 
oonvlnoe  offlolals  of  the  need  for  rail  service. 

The  record  of  Amtrak  doesnt  provide  an 
admirable  model  to  date,  but  it  is  doubtful 
eunant  trends  in  rail  oparatioas  are  going  to 
prove  beneficial  to  rural  Ulnneeotans. 

BBAMCB  LmX  FOSSCAST  Blbax 


(By  Eric  Rasmoaen) 

Abandonment  I  Not  a  pretty  word  to  any- 
one. Not  a  word  any  of  us  like  to  think  about, 
much  leas  say  It  out  loud— but,  TU.  say  it 
again.  Abandonment! 

In  1880,  Nebraska  had  aroimd  0,300  miles  of 
raUroad  track.  Now,  we  have  about  6JBO0. 
Thafs  a  difference  of  about  700  miles— not 
too  big  a  deal  over  a  40-year  ^lan.  The  ZOO 
li  presently  constderlng  ^ppIioationB  for 
abandonment  of  178  miles  of  track  in  Ne- 
braska. Again — ^not  too  very  big  of  a  deal. 

But  watt  a  minute.  TUs  Nebraska  BaUway 
Commission  recenUy  asked  the  Northwestern 
railroad  to  give  as  a  long-range  plan  at  their 
•qMcted  operation.  They  admitted  that  dur- 
ing the  next  ten  years  th«y  plan  to  abandon 
over  half  their  track  mileage  in  Nebraaka. 
The  Burlington  Northern  will  give  us  their 
report  shortly,  and  we  expect  It  and  an  other 
Unse  to  submit  similar  reports. 

There  are  a  Uttle  over  S/XW  miles  of  main- 
line track  hi  Nrtnaaka  today;  theie  are  line* 
which  go  to  the  statels  bordsn  and  then 
continue  beyond.  Tlila  means  there  are  about 
tMO  miles  of  ssoondary  and  bnoudi  V^**  track 
today.  If  the  railroads  prooeed  with  the  aban- 
donment schednlee  which  are  Indicated,  tn 
IMO  there  will  be  only  ahont  700  mllae  of 
lailroad  track  tn  Mabraaka  which  ts  not  on 
mainline : 


If  this  happens.  NMHaska  becomes  merely 
a  flag  stop  state.  All  the  Oceat  Plains  states 
will  be  in  the  same  poettlon. 

It  hamt  come  as  a  surprise  that  abandon- 
ments ars  taking  plaee  at  a  faster  and  faster 
paoB.  Not  too  long  ago,  an  ofllalal  of  the 
Burlington  Northern  stated  pobllely:  "TIm 
day  of  train  ssrvloe  to  country  elevators  is 
almost  gooe." 

How  did  we  get  into  socAi  a  mea?  Every- 
body deserves  a  share  of  the  blame.  Deteriora- 
tion of  the  branch  lines  and  of  the  entire 
railroad  operatlan  progreassd  on  a  gradual 
scale  for  many  yean.  During  World  War  n, 
we  were  busy  with  other  Intsrests;  aftsr  that, 
we  were  pretty  ^Mthetlc  ontU,  an  of  a  sod- 
den, the  problem  staiva  us  in  the  face. 

Tlie  result  of  pnbllo  dlsintersst  has  been 
that  the  laws  have  become  totally  outmoded 
and  many  times  oompletdy  onreallstic.  Rail- 
road management  has  been  rlghtfoUy  blamed 
for  many  of  the  problems  oonoamlng  the  in- 
dustry, and  mile  after  mfle  of  track  has  lieen 
aUowed  to  deteriorate  to  the  point  when 
salvage  value  nearly  exceeds  revenue-produc- 
ing ability. 

Let  me  give  you  some  txamplen  of  the  In- 
equitable laws  and  frustrating  circumstances 
which  confront  those  who  are  reqKmslble  for 
railroad  regulation. 

Nebraska  law  presently  states  that  If  a 
railroad  does  not  maintain  quality  tracks 
and  standards,  they  can  be  ordered  to  cease 
operation.  Fifty  years  ago,  that  law  was  ap- 
propriate, but  today  It  only  speeds  up  the 
pace  of  abandonments. 

A  branch  line  In  Nebraska  had  a  t>rtdge 
waA-out  last  year.  The  Railway  Oommisslon 
directed  that  the  bridge  be  repaired  and 
service  restored.  The  railroad  filed  fcr  aban- 
donment of  the  line,  stating  this  would  ore- 
ate  an  unsum>ortable  burden  on  their  reve- 
nues; the  cass  is  now  being  ccmsidered  by 
our  supreme  court. 

These  are  lllustratioDs  of  outmoded  laws. 
What  about  new  legislation?  Tlie  previous 
law  stated  that  no  railroad  crew  would  work 
a  route  requiring  more  than  10  hours  to 
complete.  Otmgress  has  now  changed  this  to 
14  hours  and  in  another  year  the  restriction 
win  be  reduced  to  a  13-hour  continuous  op- 
eratlan. It  is  easy  to  sse  ttiat  next  year^  13- 
hour  rule  wlU  reduce  service  on  marginal 
lines  even  further;  lines  where  a  round  trip 
cannot  be  made  in  13  hours. 

One  more  factor  is  that  of  attitude;  the 
attitude  of  railroad  management,  of  lab<»,  of 
the  customer,  of  the  lawmakers  and  of  tlie 
people  responsible  for  regulation.  A  spirit  of 
oooperaiion  has  not  always  existed,  but  sure- 
ly the  time  has  come  when  it  must  exist. 

After  all,  the  farmer  depends  on  the  looal 
elevator,  wlii<ih  depends  on  the  transporter 
and  the  merchandiser,  who  depends  on  tn- 
dUBtry,  wlilch  depends  on  the  consumsr.  Tlie 
important  question  is  not  who  is  at  fault,  but 
what  can  be  done  about  it.  There  are  many 
Ideaa,  theories  and  proposals;  hers  are  a  few: 

Nationalisation  Is  one  alternative.  It  would 
cost  the  federal  government  at  least  tM 
billion  to  purchase  tiM  nation's  railroads, 
and  the  government  stlU  would  have  to  pay 
for  the  improvements  so  desperately  needed. 

Another  program  has  bsen  suggested  by 
America's  Sound  Transportation  Review  Or- 
ganiaation.  known  as  ASTTtO.  Tills  study 
has  the  full  support  of  aU  the  nation's  rail- 
roads. Here  are  some  <tf  the  proposals  con- 
tained in  this  report: 

Elimination  of  state  and  local  property 
taxes  against  railroads. 

Creation  of  a  single  transportation  trust 
fund  to  Kpplj  to  the  needs  of  aU  modes  of 
tranq;>ort. 

Oovemment  guarantees  of  up  to  $400  mil- 
lion annually  on  private  loans  to  railroads. 

Aid  In  getting  looomottvas  and  cars  that 
a  raUroad  Is  unable  to  flnanoe  on  its  own. 

Funds  for  mors  reeearch. 

Relaxation  of  rate  regulations,  and  crsa- 


tlon  of  a  single  government  agency  to  regu- 
late all  forms  of  transportation  equitably 
and  Impartially. 

It  is  estimated  that  this  program  would 
cost  $88  bUllon  by  1080,  and  that  the  raU- 
roads  would  themselvee  generate  three- 
fourths  of  the  cost. 

We've  taken  a  look  at  some  of  the  pro- 
posals on  ths  federal  level.  Is  there  any- 
thing we  need  to  consider  on  an  individual 
basis?  I  think  so.  We  in  the  midwest  have 
merged  farms  for  a  more  efficient  operation, 
but  have  been  extremely  slow  to  merge  grain 
elevator  operations  fcr  similar  efficiency.  Be- 
fore we  add  to  our  mvestments  in  a  wlde- 
spnaO.  country  elevator  system,  we  had  bet- 
ter take  a  long,  hard  look  at  the  problems 
of  the  railroads  and  gauge  our  actions  ac- 
cordingly. 

One  elevator  network  and  the  railroad 
branch  line  network  have  similar  futures,  but 
the  agricultural  community  has  a  lot  more 
at  stake  flnanciaUy  than  the  railroads  m 
the  solution  of  this  branch  line  problem. 
We'd  better  wake  up  and  make  sure  our 
voice  Is  heard;  we'd  bettw  an  become  poUt- 
icians — and  dam  good  ones. 

[From  the  Worthington  (Minn.)  Giobe, 

Apr.  IS.  1973] 

About  1,436  Mn,B8  or  Ras.  m  Iowa  Mat  Bs 

ABAmOlfBX 

DCS  Monras.— 4tepreeentatlvee  of  three  rail- 
roads testified  before  the  Iowa  Oommeroe 
Commission  Tueeday  that  they  may  abandon 
as  much  as  1,439  mllss  of  track  in  Iowa. 

Most  of  that  would  be  abandoned  by  the 
Chicago  and  North  Western  Railroad.  OOoials 
of  the  CftNW  told  the  ICC  it  has  1,300  mllss 
of  track  In  Iowa  rsgarded  as  unprofitabls  and 
without  potential  for  fut\ire  profits. 

J.  R.  Feddlck,  general  market  manager  of 
the  CftNW,  said  the  1,313  mUee  of  line  the 
railroad  eventuaUy  plans  to  abandon  oon- 
stttutss  46.8  per  cent  of  the  company's  total 
trackage  in  the  state,  mostly  brandi  Unas. 

The  management  regards  the  sliandonment 
of  the  unprofitable  lines  ss  necessary  to  sa- 
tabllsh  a  "viable  railroad  system,"  he  said. 

Tlie  C&NW  was  the  first  railroad  to  present 
testimony  at  the  meting.  Most  of  the  momlng 
was  taken  up  with  a  slide  presentation. 

Commission  Chairman  Maurice  Van  No- 
strand  said  the  commission  is  concerned 
about  planned  railroad  right-of-way  aban- 
donment in  the  next  five  years.  Sines  the  1973 
legislature  did  not  act  on  legislation  to  estab- 
lish a  Department  of  Tran^ortaticm.  he  said, 
any  planning  toward  a  comprshenalve  state 
trwiqiortatlon  system  must  Im  done  by  the 
commission. 

"This  commission  does  not  have  the  au- 
thority to  compel  the  railroads  to  oonUnua 
operations  on  those  branch  lines  that  ars 
clearly  ui^nofitable,"  Van  Nostrand  said,  and 
he  added  that  it  wouldn't  do  that  if  It  could. 

"Our  mission  here,"  Van  Nostrand  ex- 
plained. "Is  not  to  abuse  Iowa's  railroads,  but 
to  try  to  develop  plans  and  programs  that  will 
make  it  poeslble  to  eq>and  into  the  future  the 
contributions  historically  made  by  thoee  oiga- 
nlzations  to  the  economic  weQ  being  of  ^1$ 
state  and  its  people." 

He  said  the  commlsKlon  wants  to  know  tf  an 
Interstate  Oommeroe  Commission  proposed 
standard  of  84  cars  per  mile  per  year  as  the 
dividing  line  lietween  profitable  and  unprofit- 
able railroad  operation.  Is  valid. 

Van  Nostrand  noted  that  73  per  cent  of  the 
intra-state  revenue  of  Iowa  railroads  comes 
from  grain  shipments. 

But  he  aald  the  commission  needs  to  know 
why.  with  more  grain  being  produced  and 
more  freight  being  moved  by  rati  every  year, 
"the  railroads  i^pear  to  be  convinced  that 
their  suocess  depends  on  an  ever-oontraetlng 
pUnt." 

It  also  needs  information  on  the  part  th« 
Iowa  property  tax  structure  and  railroad 
union  work  rules  play  in  weakening  the  raU- 
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rowU'  MblUty  to  competa  with  otber  mode  i  of 
transportation. 

Faddlok  aald  a  relatively  large  per  oen  ■  at 
the  grain  produced  In  Iowa  Is  moved  by  tr  ick 
"because  of  market  and  price."  This  Is  1  rue 
because  the  railroads  have  a  "staUc"  frel  ght 
structure  while  the  rate  structure  for  trv  cks 
and  barge  lines  Is  more  flexible,  he  said 

The  railroads  have  considered  develo|lng 
a  system  of  moving  grain  to  river  polntS  on 
both  Iowa  borders  for  further  shipment  via 
barge  to  terminal  markets  and  have  hani  lied 
some  business  this  way,  Feddlck  said. 

But  on  short  mileage  hatils,  he  said,  "tracks 
have  a  definite  advantage"  over  railroad  i  on 
money  making  potential. 

Van  Nostrand  questioned  Feddlck  i  lout 
the  location  of  the  Sara  Lee  plant  at:  New 
Hampton  on  a  C&NW  line  the  raUroad  now 
says  Is  being  considered  for  abandonme  it. 

Feddlck  said  he  knew  railroad  offlclali  rec- 
ommended against  Sara  Lee's  locatloj  on 
that  line  when  the  plant  was  built  b  it  It 
built  there  anyway. 

Van  Nostrand,  however,  read  Into  the  rec- 
ord a  statement  he  said  came  from  a  1  tter 
to  him,  written  by  a  person  who  was  "cl(  sely 
Involved"  In  negotiations  to  get  Sara  L^e  to 
locate  In  New  Hampton. 

The  letter  said  C&NW  urged  Sara  Lee 
cate  on  the  railroad's  line  In  New 
but  that  after  the  plant  was  built  It 
balked  at  running  sidings  to  the  plant 
reminded  of  commitments  the  rallroi 
made  In  writing. 

Van  Nostrand  also  questioned  FeAdlck 
about  the  C&NW  line  through  Hi  rlan, 
another  marked  for  closing.  He  said  Hart  n  Is 
a  good  business  town  of  5,600  and  It  i  lema 
Incredible  to  him  that  It  can't  produce  suf- 
ficient rail  business  to  make  raUroad  S4  -vice 
profitable. 

M.  J.  Held,  C&NW  assistant  chief  engi  leer, 
said  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commlsj  ion's 
34  cars  per  mile  standard  for  profitable  ittll- 
road  operation  Is  "quite  comparable"  U  the 
railroad's  standard,  which  calls  for  abac  lon- 
ment  of  a  line  that  does  not  earn  $7,<  X)  a 
mile. 

Asked  by  Van  Nostrand  why  the  C&NV1  has 
had  "derailment  problems"  on  its  line  rom 
Des  Moines  to  Kansas  City,  Reld  replied  hat 
this  was  a  line  taken  over  by  C&NW  wh(  a  It 
merged  with  the  Chicago  Oreat  Wester  In 
lOM. 

The  former  COW  line  wasn't  built  for  the 
heavy  traffic  It  suddenly  absorbed  after  the 
merger,  Reld  said.  But  he  said  the  C&NWkas 
been  upgrading  It  and  "I  think  we're  pritty 
well  out  of  the  woods  now." 

Donald  H.  King  of  Chicago,  vice  pAsl 
dent  of  the  Burlington  Northern  Ralliiad, 
said  his  company  has  no  formal  "mifcter 
plan"  for  wholesale  abandonment  of/rail 
lines  In  Iowa  or  any  other  state. 

He  said  the  Burlington  doesn't  regariJ  the 
34-car  rule  as  an  "operational  standard  for 
abandonment  of  lines,  but  as  a  "procedural" 
standard. 

What  To  Do  Wrrn  a  Paib  of  Rttstt  ^n,a? 
(By  Bob  Coffman  and  Oene  LogsdcA) 

America's  railroads  are  In  a  mess,  /pd  If 
the  problem  Isn't  solved  soon,  you,  aiMl  the 
businesses  that  serve  you,  are  going  tosleed 
again,  right  through  your  pocketbook.  A  one 
angry  gralnman  remarked,  watching  t)  jcks 
bypass  his  glutted  elevator  becsu8<  he 
couldn't  get  freight  cars.  "It's  not  enoug  for 
agrlcultiu«  to  be  an  efficient  business  We 
have  to  rely  on  railroads,  government  snd 
labor — the  most  Inefficient  humpty-dumj  ties 
In  the  whole  darn  country." 

BlUs  are  now  being  submitted  to  Coni  ress 
which  would  do  something  about  that  In- 
efficiency and  they  come  not  a  moment  too 
soon.  While  the  Department  of  Transp<  rta- 
tlon  (DOT)  estimates  that  our  transport  sys- 
tem must  be  equipped  to  handle  a  iO^  in- 
crease In  freight  ton-miles  over  current  lavels 


by  1080,  raUroads  are  predicting  they  wUl 
have  to  abandon  36%  to  40%  of  their  branch 
lines  over  the  next  10  years.  "For  Iowa,  I'd 
say  that's  conservative."  says  Maurice  Van 
Nostrand,  chairman  of  the  state's  Commerce 
Commission.  "We'll  lou  that  much  in  five 
years." 

A  railroad  map  of  Iowa  looks  like  a  fish  net 
made  to  catch  very  small  minnows.  The 
cross-hatching  Is  so  close,  almost  every  farm- 
er Is  within  13  nUles  of  a  railroad  market 
depot.  But  whereas  a  novice  might  consider 
that  an  advantage.  It's  a  catastrophe  by  mod- 
em transportation  standards — something  left 
from  the  horse  and  buggy  days  when  trucks 
were  Just  a  Henry  Ford  dream. 

Even  the  railroad's  detractors  admit  that 
the  basic  problem  is  simply  that  many  short- 
haul  lines  have  been  made  obsolete,  especially 
by  the  awesome  federally-funded,  new  high- 
way system.  And  bargee  can  beat  the  rails  on 
some  long  hauls.  As  railroads  lose  business, 
rates  rise  to  compensate,  causing  further  loes 
of  business.  Service  diminishes;  maintenance 
becomes  appalling.  Derailments  are  rising. 
Track  and  roadbeds  are  deteriorating,  in- 
creasing the  number  of  "slow  orders."  Some 
cars  are  In  such  poor  shape,  the  shipper  has 
to  turn  them  back  to  the  railroad,  then  wait 
forever  for  a  replacement.  Even  when  rail- 
roads try  to  modernize  they  can't  always 
follow  through.  The  big  new  100-ton  hopper 
cars  could  relieve  the  freight  car  shortage, 
but  many  branch  lines  and  trestles  are  too 
weak  to  handle  them. 

But  the  problem  runs  deeper.  (The  raU- 
roads say  that  they  cannot  cope  virlth  change 
fast  enough  because  of  too  many  government 
regulations — and  almost  everyone  agrees.) 
"Some  carriers,  notably  railroads,  are  In 
severe  financial  straits."  James  Beggs,  acting 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  said  last  year. 
"A  major  ca\ise  appears  to  be  the  presence 
of  outmoded  regulatory  constraints." 

To  combat  the  situation,  new  transpor- 
tation bills  are  breaking  out  like  hives  In 
Washington.  Some  of  them  Itch  more  than 
others.  The  two  most  Important  proposals 
Congress  Is  now  hearing  testimony  for  and 
against,  are  the  Surface  Transportation  Act 
(S  2362)  and  a  tongue  twister  called  the 
Transportation  Regulatory  Modernization 
Act  (S  2842).  The  former  is  a  bill  proposed 
by  the  carriers  themselves:  the  latter  Is  DOT'S 
proposal,  often  called  the  Administration's 
bill.  In  essence,  the  DOT  bill  would  ease 
regulations  In  an  effort  to  create  a  more  com- 
petitive climate  between  various  modes  of 
transportation.  The  carriers  want  more  reg- 
ulations in  some  areas,  a  freer  hand  In  others. 
The  bills  concern  themselves  with  the 
whole  spectrum  of  transportation  problems, 
but  would  directly  affect  farmers  In  at  least 
two  areas:  rate  regulation  and  rail  abandon- 
ment procedures. 

Rates:  Railroads'  cost  advantage  lies  In 
long  hauls.  But  regulations  now  In  effect  In- 
hibit their  ability  to  attract  more  long  haul 
traffic  because  they  cannot  lower  rates  to  re- 
main competitive  with  other  carrlera.  Con- 
versely, short  haiil  ratee  are  regulated  below 
cost  and  cannot  be  raised  to  an  efficient  oper- 
ating level.  The  DOT  bill  calls  for  a  gradual 
change,  with  appropriate  safeguards,  to  a 
rate  structure  based  on  cost. 

Carriers  are  not  so  keen  on  moving  towards 
a  more  competitive  climate.  One  of  the  cru- 
cial points  In  their  propoaal — for  farmers — 
Is  to  change  present  rules  that  exempt  truck- 
ers of  ordinary  livestock,  processed  poultry, 
milk  and  eggs,  redrled  tobacco  and  shelled 
peanuts  from  regulation. 

"This  is  partlctUarly  alarming,"  says  James 
Krzymlnakl.  assistant  general  counsel  of  the 
National  Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives.  "It 
would  represent  only  the  first  step  In  what 
might  become  an  attempt  to  remove  the  ex- 
emption for  all  sgrlcultiiral  products.  Actual- 
ly, It's  the  same  kind  of  move  that  almost 
brought  drivers  of  farm  trucks  under  regula- 
tion last  summer.  It  could  only  mean  In- 


ooats  and  leas  flazlbUlty  of  operation. 
For  tho»e  farmera  who  are  going  to  loee  ratt 
terviee  mKgwg.  thU  move  to  regulate  trtiek- 
ing  i»  agrievlture  could  be  a  deuth  Mow. 
We're  urging  fanners  evwywhu*  to  oppow 
tba  earrtara'  bUl  foroaTuUy.  We  see  Uttle  in 
It  to  help  ahliven." 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Richard 
Lyng.  taatUylng  before  the  Suboommtttae  for 
Siufaoe  TranqKirtatlon,  spoke  ahwply 
against  this  section  of  the  carrier's  bill. 
"USDA  studies  of  frozen  fruits  and  vegetablea 
before  and  after  being  declared  exempt  show 
that  without  regulation  rates  were  lower  and 
service  better.  With  regulation,  rates  in- 
creased, and  service  became  poorer." 

Railroad  Abandonment:  Both  bills  would 
make  It  eaaiar  for  railroads  to  abandon  un- 
profitable lines.  Carriers  propoee  abandon- 
ment upon  46  days  notice  unless  the  ICC  or- 
dered an  Inveatlgatlcm;  In  that  event,  the 
Commission  would  have  to  reach  a  decision 
In  six  months.  "This  means  that  a  coimtry 
elevator  operator  might  find  himself  out  of 
business  7^  months  after  he  found  out  his 
line  was  being  abandoned,"  says  KrayminakL 
The  DOT  bill  would  require  a  30-day  public 
notice  and  a  Commission  decision  within  six 
months.  However,  where  abandonment  was 
foimd  justified,  and  yet  substantial  Injury  to 
shippers  or  receivers  would  result,  the  car- 
rier would  be  required  to  maintain  service  for 
an  additional  six  months.  The  carrier  could 
then  legally  abandon  the  line,  but  the  parties 
Involved  would  be  free  to  negotiate  an  ar- 
rangement among  themselves  whereby  serv- 
ice could  be  continued. 

"No  one  Is  arguing  that  all  branch  lines 
must  be  saved."  says  Robert  Graves,  director 
of  transportation  for  FS  Services,  Inc.,  a  four- 
state  regional  farm  supply  cooperative  which 
uses  railroads  to  ship  some  600,000  tons  of 
fertilizer  every  year.  "But  we  are  worried  by 
some  of  the  formulas  being  advanced  to  de- 
termine eligibility  for  abandonment.  One 
put  forth  suggested  that  less  than  34  freight 
cars  per  mile  of  track  per  year  would  qualify 
for  abandonment.  That's  a  lot  of  cars.  We 
think  a  better  gauge  might  be  the  value  of 
commodities  shipped." 

"We  dont  think  railroads  should  be  sad- 
dled with  loes,"  agrees  Krzymlnskl,  "but  we 
don't  want  shippers  to  take  a  beating  either. 
Since  they  are  talking  about  a  $5  billion  sub- 
sidy to  the  railroads,  we  want  It  set  up  to 
benefit  shippers,  too. 

"Also,  we  object  to  the  way  railroads  con- 
sistently refuse  to  give  prior  notice  of  aban- 
donment. It  usually  comes  as  a  complete  sur- 
prise. We  are  xvglng  that  railroads  be  re- 
quired to  file  publicly  those  branch  lines 
that  are  candidates  for  abandonment  12  to  24 
months  ahead  of  time,  so  shippers  have  time 
to  make  other  plans." 

"We  have  asked  the  five  railroads  operat- 
ing In  Iowa  for  maps  showing  which  lines  will 
probably  be  abandoned  In  the  next  five 
years,"  says  Van  Nostrand.  "Some  lines  are 
cooperating." 

One  reason  railroads  are  hesitant  to  pub- 
lish plans  for  future  abandonment  Is  mer- 
gers. "If  two  roads  have  parallel  lines  and 
they  merge,  you  can  be  on  a  mainline  today, 
and  a  branch  line  tomorrow,"  says  Graves. 

What  can  you,  a  producer,  a  shipper  do?  If 
your  elevator  Is  next  to  rusty  rails,  start 
thinking  trucks.  And  let  your  congressman 
know  why  you  need  the  agricultural  exemp- 
tion from  regulation  In  motor  freight.  Push 
for  subsidies  that  help  shippers,  too,  not  just 
the  railroads. 


NOBODY'S  WAR  BUT  HANOI'S 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
more  I  see  Presidoit  Nixon  In  action, 
the  more  I  am  convinced  he  will  be  re- 
corded in  history  as  one  of  America's 
greatest  Chief  Executives. 

When  the  controversies  of  the  mo- 
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meat,  including  the  war  in  Vietnam,  have 
faded,  and  the  President's  critics  have 
received  their  scant  footnotes  in  the  his- 
tory books.  Richard  Nixon  will  be  re- 
membered for  his  courageous  action  in 
the  face  of  Intense  opposition. 

No  problem  has  proved  tougher  than 
the  winding  down  of  the  war  in  Vietnam 
and  the  termination  of  American  par- 
ticipation there.  However,  as  the  Presi- 
dent's message  last  evening  donon- 
strates,  his  program  will  continue  to  suc- 
ceed despite  the  onslaught  from  North 
Vietnam.  All  Americans  have  good  rea- 
son to  be  very  proud  of  their  President 
and  his  courageous  leadership. 

Mr.  President,  John  P.  Roche  wrote  an 
excellent  column  on  the  war  and  the  fact 
that  it  is  neither  "Johnson's  War"  nor 
"Nixon's  War,"  but  Hanoi's  War.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post  of  April 
27,  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoso. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd. 
as  follows: 

Nobody's  Wax  Bxrr  Hahoi's 
(By  John  P.  Roche) 

When  the  North  Vietnamese  launched  a 
conventional  Invasion  of  the  South,  con4>lete 
with  Soviet-made  T-&4  tanks  and  other 
heavy  equipment,  you  might  have  thought 
that  the  question  of  who  was  doing  what  to 
whom  would  be  conclusively  settled.  This  was 
straight,  naked  agg^iveslon.  Not  even  the  most 
dedicated  exponent  of  the  war  could  argue 
that  amphibious  tanks  were  being  con- 
structed in  peasant  huts  by  the  Vlet-cong. 

Tet  in  subsequent  weeks  we  have  heard 
some  of  the  strangest  explanations  of  what 
allegedly  occurred:  some  conmientators  have 
virtually  suggested  that  President  Nixon  per- 
sonally sponsored  the  invasion.  When  the 
bombers  went  north,  the  howl  went  up  that 
we  had  escalated  the  war,  and  Sen.  J.  W.  Ful- 
brlght  suggested  that  we  had  provoked  Hanoi 
by  breaking  off  the  Paris  talks.  Fulbrlght's 
logic  was  blaarre— In  effect,  he  said  that  since 
we  had  refused  to  give  the  North  Vietnamese 
what  they  want,  they  had  no  recourse  except 
to  go  for  military  victory.  The  submerged 
premise  of  this  extraordinary  syllogism  is. 
of  course,  that  they  are  right  and  we  are 
wrong. 

Similarly,  a  letter  to  The  New  York  Times 
fnm  eight  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives contained  this  remarkable  para- 
graph: "The  President  of  the  United  States 
bss  called  off  the  regular  (Paris)  meetings  . . . 
And  only  this  week  the  United  States 
launched  a  massive  air  attack  on  both  South 
and  North  Vietnam.  In  short,  there  are  no 
signs  of  any  moral  leadership  on  the  part  of 
the  administration  to  end  the  killings  and 
the  destruction  of  oountrlee  now."  (4-16-73) 

The  Congressmen  did  not  even  mention 
the  North  Vietnamese  Invasion ! 

The  harsh  fact  is  that  In  terms  of  the 
arrangements  made  in  IS68  as  a  precondi- 
tion for  a  full  bombing  halt,  the  President 
was  completely  justified  in  taking  the  air 
war  to  the  north.  There  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  fudging  about  whether  or  not  the  Hanoi 
regime  accepted  any  "understandings"  and 
some  people  seem  to  have  had  odd  memory 
lapses.  What  occurred  In  1968  was  that  we 
Insisted  as  a  precondition  for  a  total  bomb- 
ing halt  that  Hanoi  agree  ( 1 )  to  respect  the 
Inviolability  of  the  DMZ:  (2)  to  cease  sheU- 
Ing  the  cities  of  South  Vietnam;  and  (3)  to 
permit  American  aerial  reconnaissance  of 
the  North. 

It  Is  true  that  Hanoi's  representatives 
never  signed  on  the  dotted  line;  there  is  no 
formal  piece  of  paper.  But  the  President  of 


the  United  States  was  aanired  by  the  Soviets 
that  Hanoi  wo\Ud  go  along  with  theee  terms. 
Without  that  assurance  Lyndon  Johnson 
told  ma  he  would  never  have  agreed  to  a 
total  halt:  "It  would  be  strictly  a  one-way 
proposition" 

This  Is  not  just  a  matter  of  recollection. 
At  the  time.  Secretary  of  Defense  Clark 
Clifford  went  on  CBS-TV,  "Face  the  Nation," 
and  said  In  response  to  a  question  about  the 
quid  pro  quo  we  had  extracted  from  Hanoi, 
"The  situation  is  that  we  had  certain  un- 
derstandings reached  with  the  North  Viet- 
namese In  Paris.  They  Involved  the  DMZ  and 
the  sheUlng  of  the  cities  and  the  question 
of  reconnaissance.  There  la  the  area  of  agree- 
ment." (13-16-68). 

What  Hanoi  has  done  in  the  last  few  years 
Is  lay  the  groundwork  for  a  heavy  Invasion 
through  the  DMZ.  Four  roads  were  built  and 
supplies  were  stockpUed  Inunune  to  air 
attack.  And  then  they  came  In.  They  have 
been  rocketing  Saigon  and  other  cities.  In 
sum,  they  broke  the  agreement  and.  to  re- 
peat, Mr.  Nixon  Is  correct:   all  bets  are  off. 

"Johnson's  War,"  In  other  words  haa  not 
become  "Nixon's  War."  The  war  is  now  and 
always  has  been  "Hanoi's  War." 


NEW  PROGRAMS  FOR  NAVY 
ENLISTED  PERSONNEL 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  today 
many  men  and  women  serving  in  the 
armed  services  receive  valuable  train- 
ing and  experience.  However,  as  I  have 
indicated  on  numerous  occasions,  I  am 
deeply  concerned  that  at  the  present 
time,  their  training  receives  limited  rec- 
ognition in  the  civilian  world.  Further- 
more, these  skilled  veterans  often  have 
difficulty  in  consolidating  the  academic 
credits  they  earn  while  in  the  service 
in  an  effort  to  obtain  a  college  degree. 

I  have  followed  with  interest  the  many 
recent  developments  which  seek  to  cor- 
rect this  situation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  pub- 
lished recently  in  the  Washington  Post 
and  a  news  release  of  George  Washing- 
ton University  Medical  Center  which  de- 
scribe a  new  program  which  vtriU  enable 
many  Navy  enlisted  personnel  who  train 
as  hospital  corpsmen  to  earn  college  de- 
grees in  the  allied  health  sciences  while 
in  the  service.  I  applaud  this  innovative 
and  encouraging  project. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  i^r.  6,  1972] 

Navt,  OWU  Plan  Medical  Trainino 

(By  Jules  Asher) 

Many  Navy  enlisted  men  who  train  as  hos- 
pital corpsmen  may  soon  be  earning  coUege 
degrees  in  the  allied  health  sciences  from 
Oeorge  Washington  University. 

Up  to  now,  enlistees  have  not  had  the  op- 
portunity to  earn  degrees  through  Navy  tech- 
nical training  schools  and  much  of  their 
course  work  has  gone  unrecognized  In  civil- 
ian life. 

Beginning  in  lilay,  a  curriculum  leading  to 
an  Associate  In  Science  degree  In  X-Ray 
technology  will  be  offered  jointly  through 
Uie  imlverslty  and  Navy  hospitals  at  Beth- 
esda,  Md.;  San  Diego,  Calif.,  and  Portsmouth, 
Va. 

It  will  be  the  first  of  several  Associate  and 
Bachelors-level  degree  programs  in  medical 
technical  specialties  planned  under  an  agree- 
ment announced  yesterday  between  OWU 
and  the  Navy. 


"A  young  man  coming  Into  the  Navy  out  of 
high  school  could  conceivably  become  Navy 
Surgeon  Oeneral  In  30  to  80  years,"  said 
Ci^t.  Edward  J.  Rupnik,  commanding  officer 
of  the  National  Naval  Medical  Center's  Naval 
Medical  School. 

"The  61-aemester  hour  X-Ray  technology 
program  will  normally  take  16  naontha  to 
complete.  It  Includes  alz  months  of  aca- 
demic work  and  six  months  of  clinical  ex- 
perience In  the  specialty,  as  weU  as  12  se- 
mester hours  of  oonununlcatlons,  social 
studies  and  humanltlee,  said  Cdr.  C.  J. 
Pearoe,  curriculum  director  of  the  Naval 
Medical  School. 

A  graduate  of  this  program  can  apply  his 
two-year  associate  (junior  coUege  level)  de- 
gree toward  a  four-year  bachelors  degree. 

The  Navy  picks  up  the  tab.  The  OWU 
School  of  Medicine  helps  plan  the  curricu- 
lum and  provides  an  accredited  faculty.  The 
courses  are  administered  by  the  OWU  CoUege 
of  Oeneral  Studies. 

A  comprehensive  training  program  In  the 
medical  sciences  geared  to  the  needs  of  the 
Navy  la  being  planned.  The  30  technical  spe- 
cialties for  which  future  programs  are  being 
considered  Include:  nuclear  or  cardiopul- 
monary medicine,  nuclear  submarine  medi- 
cine, radioactive  Isotopes,  electrocardiogra- 
phy, electroencephalography  and  aerospace 
physiology. 

Dr.  S  David  Rockoff,  chairman  of  the  De- 
partment of  Radiology  at  OWU,  said  such 
training  of  large  numbers  of  health  care 
personnel  at  a  SklU  level  between  technicians 
and  physicians  could  produce  a  "phenome- 
nal'' improvement  In  the  nation's  health 
care. 

[From  a  News  Release,  Oeorge  Washington 

University  Medical  Center,  Apr.  4,  1972) 
QW-Navt  Launch  Dbqbxx  Programs  for  X- 
Rat  Tschntcians,  Allied  Health  Person- 
nel 

The  U5.  Navy  and  The  George  Washington 
University  are  joining  ranks  to  expand  the 
educational  opportunities  In  radiologic  sci- 
ences and  other  allied  health  fields  for  mUl- 
tary  and  civilian  personnel.  A  memorandum 
of  agreement  signed  at  GW  by  Navy  and  Uni- 
versity officials  launches  a  major  academic 
program  leading  to  an  Associate  In  Science 
degree. 

It  will  be  the  first  comprehensive  program 
In  the  medical  sciences  designed  to  help  meet 
some  of  the  unusual  needs  of  the  Navy. 

The  School  of  Medicine  will  award  the  As- 
sociate in  Science  (X-Ray  Technology)  to 
candidates  meeting  the  requirements  for  the 
ei-semester  hour  course,  beginning  In  May. 
The  curriculum  will  be  offered  at  the  three 
Navy  hoq;>ltals  at  Betheeda,  Maryland:  San 
Diego,  California;  and  Portsmouth,  Virginia. 
The  Navy  agreement  makes  It  possible  for 
enlisted  personnel  to  earn  academic  degrees 
In  the  allied  health  sciences  as  an  educa- 
tional fringe  benefit  since  the  student  fees, 
books,  materials  and  Instruction  are  con- 
tracted by  fiscal  arrangement  with  the  Bu- 
reau of  Medicine  and  Surgery  and  the  Uni- 
versity. 

Augmentatlng  existing  technology  ooursee 
offered  by  Navy  schools,  the  OW  Unlvo^ty 
off  campus  courses  will  be  taught  by  accred- 
ited faculty  of  the  School  of  Medicine  and 
the  courses  will  be  administered  by  the  Col- 
lege of  Oeneral  Studies.  Under  the  agreement 
the  medical  faculty  wlU  also  assist  the  Bureau 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery  In  assessing  and 
correlating  all  medical  training  programs  of 
the  Bureau. 

The  Associate  In  Science  degree  program 
for  X-Ray  technicians  is  the  first  of  about  30 
medical  technical  specialties  under  consid- 
eration. These  Include:  nuclear  or  cardio- 
pulmonary medicine,  nuclear  submarine 
medicine,  radioactive  Isotopes,  electrocardl- 
ograi^y,    electroenoephalography,    or    aero- 
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space  physiology.  Stin  other*  may  oovi  r  baslo 
hospital  corpsmen.  cUnlcal  laborator} ,  med- 
ical technology  or  preventive  me<Ucliv  i  tech- 
nicians. Additional  fields  Involve  ztedlcal 
photography,  pharmacy,  operating  room  or 
s\irglcal  specialties,  and  deep  sea  diving  med- 
ical technicians.  In  each,  personnel  would 
undertake  improved  course  work  that  an  be 
i^iplled  toward  degree  requlrentents. 

Of  the  Initial  program's  61  hours,  19  ar« 
designated  In  the  area  of  conoentratli  in,  X- 
Bay  technology.  The  remaining  13  credit 
hours  are  In  communications,  social  sc  lences 
and  humanities.  An  overall  grade  average 
of  3  with  a  a.S  average  In  the  area  o'  con- 
centration Is  required  for  the  degree.  (Uni- 
versity grade  averages  are  baaed  on  a  4  point 
scale.) 

Dr.  8.  David  Rockofl,  Professor  and  i  Chair- 
man of  the  Department  of  Radiology  a  i  OW, 
and  Commander  O.  J.  Peaive,  M8C,  XJBtt, 
Curriculum  Director.  Naval  Medical  Ssbool, 
National  Naval  Medical  Center,  were  Ij  tstru- 
mental  In  planning  the  curriculum  ai  id  In- 
structional base  for  the  X-Ray  techn  [clans 
program,  along  with  Mr.  Earl  J.  Rot  i.  Di- 
rector of  Plana  and  Programs  ot  the  C  oUege 
of  General  Studies  at  the  Unlvenlty. 

ParUdpanta  In  the  OW  signing  oen  mony 
were:  Dr.  Harold  P.  Bright,  Provost  an  I  Vice 
President  for  Academic  Affairs;  Dean  John 
Parks  of  the  Medical  Center  and  Dea  a.  Xu- 
gene  R.  Magruder  of  the  CoUege  of  Q  meral 
Studies,  representing  the  University,  a  id  fOr 
the  Navy:  Ci4>taln  K.  J.  Rupnlk,  MO  USN, 
Commanding  Officer,  Naval  Medical  E  ohool. 
National  Naval  Medical  Center,  and  \Coai- 
m»iider  O.  J.  Pearoe,  B«8C,  USN,  CurrK  ulum 
Director,  Naval  Medical  School,  Na  looal 
Naval  Medical  Center. 


April  27y  1972 


SECRETARIES  WEEK 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the/  Na- 
tional Secretaries  Assoclation^lnt  ima- 
tlonal— this  week  is  sponsoring  Secre- 
taries Week  to  honor  all  secretaries.  This 
is  the  2l8t  consecutive  year  that  this 
honor  has  been  accorded  to  those  wh  >  are 
the  backbone  of  our  offices. 

Although  yesterday  was  desigiated 
Secretaries  Day,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
occasion  to  single  out  for  praise  flhese 
unsung,  for  the  most  part  unapprec^ted 
heroines  of  the  business  world.  | 

I  believe  we  should  designate  one  week 
a  year  to  specifically  recognize  the  {vital 

role  these  dedicated   r>eopIe  play  Irl  the 

life  flf  tm  htm^n.  \ 

This  year's  theme,  "Better  Secretarlea 

Mean  Better  Business."  emphasizesTthe 
continuing  need  for  good,  responiible 

aecretaries  In  order  to  Insure  the  ]  »ro- 

ductlvity  and  proficiency  of  our  offlc*  i. 
To  which  I  say:  "Amen." 


COMPLEXITY  OP  THE  TAX  LAWS 
AND  PAPERWORK  BURDENI 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  In  1*70  I 
and  several  other  Senators  Intiodu  «d  a 
small  business  tax  slmpllflcatlon  an  d  re- 
form bill  designed  to  reduce  th(  tax 
burden  on  the  5V^  million  small  Arms 
and  their  owners. 

Reintroduced  In  the  92d  Coogreis  as 
S.  1615  and  H.R.  7692.  there  are  n<  w  24 
Senate  oosponsors  and  118  Hous<  co- 
sponsors  and  supporters.  The  bill  pro- 
poses an  intergovemmmtal  comnlttee 
on  tax  simidlflcatlons.  a  business  ad- 
visory council  giving  a  significant  rolce 
to  small  business,  which  would  neet 
quarterly,  and  creation  of  an  Office  of 
Small  Business  Tax  Analyst  wlthinT the 


Treasury  Department  to  assure  Nsearch 
and  representatloo  on  issues  vital  to  new. 
growing,  and  indq>endent  firms  In  our 
economy. 

In  introducing  this  measure  2  years 
ago,  I  stated: 

In  Its  atrlpped-down  form,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  Is  sUU  l^  Inches  thick.  To- 
gether with  volumlnoas  regulations,  bul- 
letins, rulings,  procedures,  pnas  releaaes, 
manuals,  forma.  Instructions,  guldellnsa,  and 
explanations,  the  total  tax  system  that  con- 
fronts the  biulneasman  Is  lltcraUy  a  moun- 
tain of  material  whloh  Is  nearly  Impenetra- 
ble to  those  lacking  In  special  tax  training. 

It  Is  Important  to  keq;i  In  mind  the  general 
rule  that  the  amaUer  the  business,  the  less 
wlU  be  the  likelihood  that  It  can  afford  high- 
ly q>eclallaed  tax  work  by  accountants  *"d 
lAwyeis.  Thus,  the  weight  of  the  tax  system 
Itself  Is  disproportionately  against  smaUer 
llrma. 

Since  1970,  matters  have  grown  worse. 
To  Illustrate  the  in/»r<»A«ring  urgency  of 
simplification  and  reform,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  an  article  from  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  entitled  "How  Five 
IRS  Oflloes  Advised  One  Taxpayer  in 
Five  Different  Ways."  and  an  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Post  entitled  "In- 
come Tax  Disaster"  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRo  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  Journal  reports  that  an  Atlanta 
businessman  visited  offices  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  In  different  parts  of 
the  country  and  received  five  different 
opinions  as  to  his  tax  liability.  This  saga 
follows  the  pattern  of  another  Atlanta 
taxpayer  who  last  year  visited  five  com- 
mercial tax  preparation  services  and  re- 
ceived more  widely  divergent  advice. 

Recent  congreaslanal  hearings  have 
questioned  the  training  and  hooesty  of 
some  tax  prepaiers.  However,  the  heart 
of  the  problem,  as  the  Washington  IH)st 
points  out,  is  that  the  tax  laws — and  the 
implementing  forms  and  instructions — 
have  grown  to  be  so  complex  that  even 
the  experts  cannot  fully  understand 
^em. 

As  a  further  Ulustratlon.  the  AprU  7 
issue  of  the  Federal  Tax  Guide  published 
by  Commerce  Clearing  House  reported 

that  there  are  currently  13.745  different 

msM  luvenue  rnvm  lonu  and 

form  le^tdv- 

Mr.  President.  It  Is  the  Proidait  and 
Congress  who  hare  created  thus  burden 

on  the  small  businessman  and  the  aver- 
age taxpayer.  Some  of  us  in  Ccmgrees 
are  trying  to  do  something  about  it.  In 

addition  to  oo^Mnsoring  the  Blble-Evlns 
tax  bill,  one  of  our  able  Small  Business 
Committee  members,  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIhttsi)  has 
undertaken  a  full  mvestlgation  of  the 
total  paperwork  burden  on  small  busi- 
ness, as  chairman  of  our  Govemment 
Regulation  Subcommittee. 

Unfortunately.  Senator  McInttki  has 
found  that  the  small  businessman's  prob- 
lem only  begins  with  the  mtemal  Reve- 
nue Service,  but  does  not  end  there.  He 
has  told  me  that  it  may  cost  the  Na- 
tion's businessmen  as  much  as  $36  bllUon 
to  complete  the  paperwoiic  required  by 
doeens  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  Oov- 
emment  agencies  and  offices.  Itte  pres- 
tigious Prentlce-Hall.  Inc.,  tax  Informa- 
tion publishers  said  In  1964  the  price  tag 
for  bustneas  was  roughly  estimated  at 
$50  bUlloQ  per  year. 


If  anything  can  be  done  to  reduce  this 
crushing  load,  we  wiU  all  be  In  Senator 
MclNTTu's  debt.  The  subcommittee  Is 
planning  hearings  Initially  in  Chicago, 
Boston,  and  Concord.  N.H..  before  re- 
turning to  Washington  to  hear  executive 
department  officials  talk  about  the  paper- 
work burden,  or  as  Senator  Mc^rrm 
appropriate  calls  it,  "Federal  Rvm 
Pollution."  We  shall  be  looking  forward 
to  their  findings  and  recommendations 
and  to  working  closely  with  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  In  attempting  to 
simplify  both  the  tax  laws  and  the  myr- 
iad of  tax  and  other  forms  with  whidi 
our  harassed  small  business  community 
must  now  contend. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  April  13,  1972;  an  editorial 
from  the  Washlngtrai  Poet  of  AprU  14; 
and  a  statement  issued  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  HampdAire 
(Mr.  MclMTTRz)  on  the  paperwork  bur- 
den faced  by  small  business  particularly, 
and  the  country  at  large  generally,  be 
printed  in  the  Rccoao  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remaiiEs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
oao.  as  foUows: 

How  Pivs  IRS  OrricKs  Aoviskd  Ons  Taxpatb 

In  FIvx  DonaxNT  Wats 

(By  Tom  Herman) 

Paul  fter,  an  executive  at  a  small  Atlanta 
eduostlon  oompany,  oonslden  hlmsdf  handy 
with  figures.  Nerartheleas,  this  year  he  drew 
the  line  at  figuring,  on  his  own,  one  set  of 
caksulatlona:  his  UJB.  Income  tax  return. 
Porm  1040,  he  saya.  "gives  me  fits." 

TtM  return  of  Mr.  Vter  (not  his  real  name) 
Is  no  more  complicated  than  th«t  of  millions 
of  other  UB.  taxpayers.  He  Is  married,  has 
three  dependent  children  and  Uvea  In  a  hand- 
some frame-and-brlok  home  that  he  bought 
late  last  year  when  he  moved  to  Atlanta 
fMnn  a  Northern  state  as  the  result  of  a 
Job  change.  His  1971  Income  consisted  at 
$3a,Beo.l4  from  the  two  Jobs,  $5,000  from 
pexMlco  and  profit-sharing  plans,  SSI  .68  ta 
Interest  and  $80.75  in  dividends.  He  Itemlue 
hla  deductions. 

■xoept  for  one  year  When  he  retained  the 
sarvloes  of  an  accounting  firm,  Mr.  Fair  has 

alwaya  prap*rad  bis  own  ratum.  B^  wmsat 

DiuM  fitn  mi  muiti  niit  nu.  tdi  ia. 

▼lee,  h*  May,  t:ani*d  oxit:  to  \>m  paz-tly  errone- 

ous,  and  ttte  sooountants'  bill  came  to  $150. 

This  year,  he  considered  taking  bis  return 
to  a  eommerelal  tax-preparation  ageney. 
wnion  would  ooaC  leas  ttian  the  aooountants, 
but  he  decided  against  this  ntove  when  1m 
heard  that  the  Intsmal  Revenue  Serrlee  had 
launched  a  nationwide  crackdown  that  re- 
sulted m  downs  of  arrests  of  aUegedly  die- 
honest  eommerelal  tax  practitioners.  (Kir- 
Uer  tb.\a  weA,  Secretary  of  the  Tteasury  John 
Oonnany  said  the  government  had  reoentty 
run  a  siirvey  on  several  hundred  non-tax- 
payer-prepared returns  ttom  the  southeastern 
VS.  and  had  fotmd  some  07%  of  them  to 
be  "fraudiUent.") 

TUaNlMO   TO   TKI   BXFKBia 

What,  then.  Is  a  man  to  do?  Noting  the 
publicity  the  IRS  has  Increasingly  been  liv- 
ing Its  own  taxpayer-assistance  program.  Mr. 
Parr  decided  that  help  from  the  ssrvlce  Itself 
might  be  his  solution.  Althon^^  the  IBS 
wont  fill  out  a  taxpayer's  form  unless  he  la 
bUnd.  disabled  or  Illiterate,  tt  wlU  answer  aU 
tax  qiiestlons  free  of  chaiige  and  will  show 
the  taxpayer  where  the  answers  should  be 
entered.  And  after  all.  Mr.  Parr  reasoned,  who 
could  be  more  eqiert  m  IRS  matters  than 
the  ma  Iteeur 

At  the  suggesUon  of  this  newspaper,  Mr. 
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tvrt  agreed  to  submtt  his  questions  to  IRS 
offioee  In  five  dlffereikt  cities:  Atlanta,  Das 
Moines.  New  York.  San  Prandsco  and  Rome. 
Ga.  I  acoonqMuiled  Mr.  Pur  on  hU  vMt  to 
the  Atlanta  IRS:  In  the  other  four  cities.  I 
was  alone  and  eqilamed  that  I  was  a  Mend 
helping  Mr.  Pan  with  his  letum.  Tt»  pur- 
poee  of  the  multiple  meetings  waa  to  test  the 
depth  and  consistency  of  the  IRS  experts. 

If  consistency  wars  to  be  Judged  on 
whether  the  oOoes  said  -we  owe  you"  or 
"you  owe  us,"  the  five  IRS  offices  were  con- 
sistent: All  said  the  govemment  owed  Mr. 
ntrr  a  refund.  The  amount  of  the  refund, 
however,  was  anothw  matter,  with  a  $807.04 
difference  separating  the  most  generous  of- 
fice (New  York)  from  the  most  niggardly 
(Atlanta).  Their  computations  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

City  Beftuid 

Atlanta •IJ'- 1* 

Des  Moines 211.88 

Rome,  Oa ^-  0* 

San  Pranclsoo 894. 88 

New  York- 48*.  18 

The  disparity  In  the  final  results  isn't  sur- 
prising m  view  of  the  fact  that  the  five  IRS 
offlces  differed  among  each  other  In  most  of 
the  steps  taken  to  arrive  at  theae  results. 
Most,  for  exan4>Ie,  dlaagreed  on  a  matter 
that  might  be  considered  basic  and  clear- 
cut:  the  number  of  forms  necessary  for  Mr. 
Parr  to  fill  out.  The  New  York  and  San  Pran- 
clsco  offlces  both  said  four,  but  Des  Moines 
said  five,  Atlanta  said  six,  and  Rome  said 
seven  forms  were  required. 

Mr.  Parr  was  flabbergasted,  but  expert  tax 
men  say  they  arent  at  all  surprised  by  the 
discrepancies.  U.8.  tax  laws,  they  say,  are 
sufficiently  complex  to  Invite  a  host  of  dif- 
fering interpretations.  And  even  more  Im- 
portant, they  add.  helping  taxpayers  with 
their  returns  Is  generally  considered  one  of 
the  less  attractive  tasks  at  the  IRS  and  U 
therefore  performed  by  low-level,  or  even 
part-time,  workera.  "Por  the  most  part,  the 
majority  of  the  tax  helpers  are  younger 
agents;  some  like  It,  but  the  vast  majority 
dont,"  says  a  former  HtS  agent  In  Atlanta. 

WUllam  P.  CuUlney,  director  of  the  Tax- 
payer Service  Division  of  the  IRS,  says  there 
are  about  2,620  taxpayer  service  representa- 
tives In  781  offices  currently  dispensing  ad- 
vice acroes  the  ootmtry.  About  1,000  of  these 
workers  are  temporary  and  earn  about  $100 
a  week,  he  says,  and  another  1.220  are  per- 
manent employes  who  advise  taxpayers  the 

year  round  and  earn  between  $1S8  and  $175 

B  mt.  TUB  mamm  tw  w»  ww*  ««»«■ 

XRS  dl-rlsloxxs  nxkA  ■nnlTTt'  tAzpsbyers  dTirlTig  Uie 

nilng  season;  members  or  this  latter  group, 
Mr.  Culllney  says,  are  usually  "top-notch" 
and  earn  about  1^00  a  week. 

«mnU8S8   AMD   MXSTAXXS 

A  spokesman  for  the  IRS  says,  "I  wish  I 
could  tell  you  we  employ  nothing  but  genlxises 
who  never  make  mlstiUcea.  'Unfortunately,  It 
Just  Isnt  aa"  Be  adds:  "You've  got  to  re- 
member the  heat  of  time  breathing  down 
everyone's  baok.  You're  getting  100  to  ISO 
querlsa  a  day.  and  if  you  take  time  to  re- 
leaieh  ■aeasthlng  in  depth,  you  may  have  one 
happy  taqiayar,  but  youU  also  have  nine 
mad  onea." 

Adding  to  Its  budens  tills  year,  the  IRS 
has  new  manpower^tralnlng  dutlea,  among 
which  la  tha  r«aiK»albUlty  for  enf orsing  the 
wage-price  oantrols.  At  the  same  time,  a  nc- 
ord  number  of  taqiayen  an  pouring  Into 
IRS  offloea  to  asak  be4>.  Officials  of  the  asrv- 
lee  are  predlettng  that  the  volume  ta  tha 
llsoal  year  ending  next  June  30  win  easily 
surpass  the  reeord  88  mlUlco  taxpayers  helped 
tallaoallSTl. 

Par  aU  ttisse  feafuns.  tt  Isnt  nmaraal  tliat 
a  taxpayer  Ilka  M^.  Pur  slhoald  reeetre  eon- 
fllotlag  advloe  from  different  IBS  oOoaa.  To 


ba  sure,  the  great  majority  of  taxpayers  seek- 
ing IBS  aaalBtanoe  anmiaCh  only  one  office 
and  rest  oontant— or  unhappy,  as  the  caae 
may  ba— "wttb  that  oOloelB  opinions.  Never- 
theless,  a  ciloas  look  at  tbe  progress  of  Mr. 
Parr's  tonna  through  Ave  offioea  mustratea 
not  only  the  taconltendsa  of  "lUud  authorl- 
tlea"  but  ontaln  unttOmltloa  ta  the  tax- 
paysrs  ssslstanee  prooesa  as  weU. 

One  such  uniformity  Is  tha  location  of  the 
IRS  offioe.  which  ta  most  otttaa  Is  ta  a  central 
downtown  area  ta  a  federal  offioe  buUdtag. 
And  after  locating  the  offioe,  the  taxpayer  Is 
almost  oertata  to  dlacorer  a  teet  of  IRS  life 
that,  bassd  on  eq>erlence  ta  Ave  dtles,  seems 
to  be  a  seoond  uniformity:  a  lengthy  waiting 
period  before  any  assistance  Is  rendered. 

My  experlenoe  with  Mr.  Pair's  forms  ta 
New  York  was  Illustrative  of  the  deUy  factor 
and  not  at  aU  atypical  of  moat  blg-dty  IRS 
operations.  After  entering  the  IRS  Manhattan 
office  at  120  Church  St.,  the  taxpayer  U 
handed  a  number  designating  his  place  ta 
line— and  the  llnea  get  longer  every  day  as 
the  AprU  17  deadline  approachea.  (My  Church 
Street  visit  occurred  ta  mld-Mareh  and  ta- 
volved  a  wait  of  46  mtautea  before  my  num- 
ber was  called.) 

Deiaya,  however,  dont  end  when  the  tax- 
payer's number  U  called.  After  being  eecorted 
to  a  chair  at  a  long,  rectangular  table,  the 
Manhattan  taxpayer  wlU  dlaoover  that  more 
often  than  not  the  tax  e:q)ert  Is  shared  by 
several  other  taxpayers;  the  IRS  en4>loye  an- 
swers a  question  or  two  from  one  and  then 
tuma  to  another,  sometimes  leaving  the 
first  speaker  ta  mld-eentence. 

nouTATioKS  at  anntmx 

Most  taxpayers  take  such  Irritations  ta 
stride,  but  many  register  extreme  annoyance 
wlien  they  discover  that  the  IRS  refuses  to 
fill  out  forma.  "Why  on  earth  do  you  think 
I  rtLjnt  all  the  way  down  here?"  an  elderly 
woman  querulously  asked  an  IRS  man  In 
New  York.  "I  have  no  Idea  what  to  do  with 
all  theae  here  forms.  My  dear  Ute  husband 
used  to  take  care  of  It,  and  he  knew  how  to 
hamUe  figuree." 

But  no  matter  how  platatlve  the  plea,  IRS 
helpers  wont  put  their  pens  to  a  taxpayer's 
pi4>ei8.  They  also  frequently  refuse  to 
double-cheek  or  otherwise  calculate  a  tax- 
payer'B  arithmetical  calculations.  (In  New 
York,  however,  when  a  young  man  cc»n- 
plalnad  to  the  IRS  man  that  'the  mata  rea- 
son I  came  down  here  was  to  make  sure  I 
dont  make  any  stupid  math  errors"  and 
then  threatened  to  call  the  helper's  super- 
visor, the  IBS  man  agreed  to  go  over  the 

t»3cp*y^er*B  ciiloulattloziB.) 

■Xtke  various  cooatanta  eneoimtereofpom 
Office  to  oOSoe,  toowever,  are  o-yorntuulo-^oa  toy- 
One  major  difference:  the  advice  that  is  dis- 
pensed. And  In  Mr.  Fair's  case,  the  diireriag 

ooimsel  Uurgely  concerned  bis  Itemised  deduc- 
tions, his  moving  expenses  and  his  pension 
plan  income.  (Mr.  Parr  claimed  no  medical 
deductions.) 

On  the  question  of  moving  expenses  (tbe 
proper  amo\ints  for  which  are  deducted  prior 
to  arriving  at  tbe  taxpayer's  adjusted  gross 
Income)  only  the  Des  MOtaes  and  the  Rome 
officea  said  that  $381  ta  closing  costs  asso- 
ciated with  Mr.  Parr's  purchase  of  his  At- 
lanta home  could  be  deducted.  TTie  other 
three  offices  advised  him  that  such  costs 
weient  deductible  untU  he  sold  his  new 
home. 

(According  to  the  IBS  guidebook,  'HTour 
PMeial  moome  Tax,  1972  Edition,"  Des 
Moines  and  Borne  were  correct.  "The  cost 
(sic)  of  stiltag  your  residence  or  settling 
your  leass  at  the  <fld  location  and  purchasing 
a  residence  or  acquiring  a  lease  at  tbe  new 
location  are  deductible,"  the  book  sUtes. 
"This  Includes  broker's  commissions,  attor- 
ney's fees,  'potats'  (to  the  extent  not  repre- 
senting tateieat)  and  similar  expenses  inci- 
dental to  the  sale  or  purchase  of  a  home.") 


In  the  case  of  Mr.  Parr's  $1,708.32  Income 
from  hU  previous  employer's  pensUm  plan, 
the  NOW  York  and  San  PtanelMO  offiess  aald 
this  sum  oould  be  treated  aa  a  luug-lwm 
capital  gata  (one-half  of  whleh  la  untaaad) . 
me  Des  Molnee  expert,  however,  said  tbe 
total  should  be  treated  as  ordinary  Inoone 
and  antarad  on  Sehedule  B  aa  "tatarast  ta- 
oome."  And  the  Atlanta  and  Borne  tax  assist 
ere  also  classlflert  tha  $1,708.82  aa  ordinary 
Innmie  but  said  It  should  be  entered  on 
Schedule  ■  (a  "supplemental  Income  sched- 
ule" that  indudea  entrlee  for  pension  and 
annuity  Income). 

aoioB  tatriM  xsaoaii 

Concerning  itemised  deductions,  the  dis- 
crepancies ^TrwTig  the  five  offices  evamlnlng 
Mr.  parr's  figures  were  as  foUows  (rounded 
off  to  the  nearest  dcAar) : 


In-     MiKtl- 
TaUl     TixM       Gifts     t*r«t    UoMus 


Atlanti »5,326  J1.897 

DesMoiitM S.SU  1,908 

Rome 5,395  1,956 

SanFrandseo.—    5.369  1,934 

NewYofk 5,689  1,954 


$778  $2,645  {6 

798  2,616  26 

798  2,616  26 

769  2,645  21 

1,070  2,649  16 


The  opinions  leading  to  the  various  totsls 
diverged  ta  many  areaa  and,  ta  some  ta- 
■tancee,  were  the  result  of  simple  errots. 
Some  examplea  of  theee  vartattons: 

The  Rome  expert  used  Mr.  Parr's  "total 
income"  figure.  Instead  of  "adjusted  groaa  ta- 
ocme."  as  a  base  to  oompute  his  salee  tax 
deduetion  from  IRS  tahlea.  This  eiroi  and 
according  to  the  IRS  guidebook.  It  was  an 
error— worked  ta  Mr.  Parrls  favor. 

The  Dea  Mol"**  office  made  a  aubtracUon 
errwr  to  ccnaputlng  Mr.  Panrt  final  tax.  "Hie 
error  woi^tt  have  cost  Mr.  Pair  only  $2.80,  but 
It  would  also  very  probably  have  delayed  hla 
refund  ohedc 

The  New  York  asslster  said  Mr.  Parr  oould 
deduct  40%  of  the  original  value  of  some 
clothes  he  gave  to  OoodwlU  Industries  last 
year.  When  the  aaslstar's  supervisor  was 
questUmed  on  this  figure,  he  termed  it  "ri- 
diculous" and  said  It  should  be  oonsldaaldy 
lower.  The  other  four  offlces  recommended 
deductions  between  10%  and  20%  (none, 
however,  agreed  with  another  on  an  exact 
figure). 

The  IRS  office  to  New  York  aUowed  Mr. 
Farr  a  miscellaneous  deduction  o(  $10  be- 
cause he  partly  used  his  home  tel^hone  for 
bustoe*.  However,  the  IRS  to  San  Pranoisoo 
said  $16.  Rome  said  $20,  and  Des  Moines  and 

Atlanta    Ixxtli    aald   until tng    at   all    could    be 
Z'y>iir     of     ^lae     fl've     otHffWt     aald     "MMr.     Vtffinr 

shouldn't  dsduot  the  1277,22  be  spent  on  a 
lesume  and  }0b  oonnsellng  from  a  resume 
prapazatloxi  eompaay  after  he  quit  his  old 
Job.  But  tbe  Dea  Motnes  expert  aald  He  cer- 
tainly oould  treat  the  figure  as  a  mlaodlane- 
ous  deduetion  since  the  firm  helped  him  get 
a  new  Job. 

PinaUy,  tbe  officea  even  had  differing  of>ta- 
lona  on  the  r«latlve  complexity  of  Ui.  Pur's 
return.  "Routinely  Mmple. "  said  the  Atlanta 
expat.  "A  anap."  aald  San  Pranclsoo.  But  the 
IBS  aaslstar  to  Borne  said,  "Your  frlendi 
f  onn  Is  more  compUoated  than  tbe  usual 
onea  we  deal  with  here." 

Whom  should  Mr.  Pur  bdleve?  Perbape  no 
one.  Whne  the  IRS  spokssman  aays  "there 
Sbouldnt  be  the  difference  (Mr.  Parr)  got" 
and  cans  tlie  qvead  among  the  differing 
numban  "mMaaafaetary"  rTb»  laws  arent 
so  wildly  oon^dSK  that  «hey  cant  be  com- 
piled with"),  the  fast  rsmalna  that  the  IRS 
isn't  bound  by  any  mistaken  advloe  given 
to  taxpayirs  by  IBS  employes.  Acoordlng  to 
the  apSkaaman.  a  taxpajsr  Is  Uable  for  any 
undatpaymsnta  or  penaltlea  resulting  from 
soM  farms — ^no  matter  where  the  advloe 
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BUT  LAST  TEAR  .  .  . 

Although  the  five  IRS  offices  that  exan  Ined 
***■•  WITT'S  form  had  wide  differences  of  <  pin- 
ion And  Judgment,  It  might  be  noted  tha ;  an- 
other Atlanta  taxpayer  last  April  reolved 
even  more  divergent  advice  from  Ave  dlff<  rent 
oommerclal  tax  services.  That  taxpayer  ac- 
companied by  a  Wall  Street  Journal  repc  tier, 
was  told  by  one  of  the  five  services  tbj  t  he 
was  entitled  to  a  federal  refund  of  $60.04. 
Another  service  said  the  taxpayer  otoed  the 
government  $141.  and  the  remaining  three 
services  cited  figures  (all  refunds)  fa  ling 
between  these  extremes. 

If  the  moral  of  the  story  Is  that  "exp«  rts" 
don't  necessarily  agree  with  one  anotiers' 
conclusions,  where  does  this  leave  the  tax- 
payer? In  Tax  Court,  perhaps.  If  the  au<  lltor 
In  turn  disagrees  with  the  expert.  To  fore  itaU 
such  a  proceeding,  however,  obeervers  ol  the 
TJ.8.  tax  scene  have  offered  a  variety  ol  re- 
medial plans.  As  one  possible  solution.  It's 
been  suggested  that  the  IRS  allow  all  tax- 
payers a  tax  credit  of  up  to  a  certain 
amoimt — say  $20 — for  commercial  tax  1  elp. 
(Current  tax  laws  permit  taxpayers  to  de<  luct 
tax-help  fees  as  an  Itemized  deductlon—fbut 
that's  small  comfort  to  the  mllllons  of  mx- 
payers  who  don't  Itemize  deductions.) 

According  to  a  Treasury  official,  however, 
such  a  tax  credit  would  add  even  more  o  )m- 
pllcatlons  to  the  tax  process  and  would  b  s  of 
little  value  for  most  of  the  nation's  taxi  aj- 
ers.  Those  citizens  claiming  standard  ded  uc- 
tlons,  the  official  says,  are  least  In  neec  of 
outside  help.  Furthermore,  he  adds,  taxjay- 
ers  should  be  encouraged  to  complete  tlkelr 
own  returns  without  commercial  asslsta  loe. 
(And  paid  help  from  outside  sources,  of 
course,  provides  no  guarantee  of  accunuy— 
as  witness  Secretary  Connally's  recent  Us- 
cusslon  of  "fraudulent"  non-taxpayer- ire- 
pared  returns.) 

Another  suggestion  Is  that  the  IRS  «uld 
offer  to  fill  out  the  form  of  anyone  who  w«  nts 
help— the  theory  being  that  the  service  wt  uld 
upgrade  Its  taxpayer  assistance  program  f  It 
had  to  take  the  responsibility  of  filling  out 
the  entire  return.  Supporters  of  this  idea  i  ote 
that  some  state  tax  offices  flU  out  state  fo  -ma 
for  anyone  who  asks. 

IRS  officials  say  that  In  the  past  they  fl  led 
out  taxpayers'  retxims.  A  spokesman,  haw- 
ever,  says  the  service  abandoned  the  prae  Ice 
"because  the  number  of  rettims  and  tl  elr 
complexity  became  overwhelming." 

"We  would  like  to  (fill  out  taxpaysrs' 
forms),  but  we  Just  don't  have  the  re- 
sources," the  spokesman  says.  "You  could 
easUy  spend  four  hours  doing  one  guy's  re- 
turn. Great.  So  you  have  two  or  three  re- 
turns done  In  an  eight-hour  day.  and  yo»  've 
got  300  people  waiting.  Everything  else  b  [)es 
to  hell." 

Randolph  Thrower,  former  IRS  Comn  Is- 
sloner  and  now  an  AtlanU  lawyer,  says.  'It 
Is  so  much  more  constructive  to  have  i  he 
IRS  show  a  person  how  to  fill  out  his  fo  'm 
than  to  do  all  the  work  for  him  and  ttus 
provide  him  with  a  permanent  crutch."  1  *- 
sides,  he  adds,  "mllllons  of  people  do  th'lr 
own  return  with  a  high  degree  of  accurac  r  " 
Maybe  so.  Maybe  indeed  a  "high  deg«e 
of  accuracy"  Is  all  that  can  be  expected  of 
anyone — taxpayer  and  expert  alike— in  vl  sw 
of  the  complexity  of  VjB.  Ux  laws  and  tie 
numerous  judgmental  factors  entering  irto 
the  compilation  of  Form  1040.  In  any  ca  le 
the  mUllons  who  complete  their  own  fonis 
dont  Include  Mr.  Thrower.  His  form,  he  sa'  s 
'Is  quite  complicated  and  very  tlme-co  i- 
sumlng"  and  is  therefore  prepared  by  tie 
accounting  firm  that  handles  his  law  flrr  Va 
books. . 

As  for  Mr.  Farr.  he  chose  to  compUe  lis 
form  on  the  basis  of  bits  and  pieces  of  aS- 
vlce  from  all  five  offices.  But  the  ref\md  tt  at 
he's  claiming  u  closest  to  that  arrived  at 
by  foUowlng  the  advice  of  the  New  Yo'k 
office— whose  $484.18  was  the  highest  of  a  1 


IRS  Expands   Suvick 
Wasrinoton. — The  Internal  Revenue  Serv  ■ 
ice  announced  it  Is  expanding  ito  free  tax- 
preparation  and  advice  sorloe  after  finding 
wide-spread"   fmudulent   pracUoes   among 
oommeroMi  tax  preparera. 

IRS  CXnnmlsitoner  Johnnie  M.  Walters  said 
ttm*,  of  3,200  tax  preparers  checked,  at  isMt 
1,800  were  preparing  fraudulent  returns,  tb* 
figure  doesnt  Include  those  tax  prvparers 
who  were  simply  sloppy  and  erred  Inadvert- 
enUy,  Mr.  Walters  said. 

IRS  agents,  poalng  as  taxpayers,  were 
armed  with  data  that  should  have  resulted  in 
$148  of  additional  tax  llabUlty.  but  the  re- 
turns came  out  with  refunds  due  of  up  to 
$760,  Mr.  Waltera  said.  He  added  that  "vary 
few"  returns  were  prepared  correctly. 

The  commissioner  estimated  that  oommer- 
clal tax  preparers  total  300.000.  He  said  In- 
vestgatlons  are  continuing  and  freudulent 
operators  are  being  prosecuted. 

To  assist  taxpayers  through  the  Monday 
filing  deadline,  the  IRS  said  up  to  16,000 
technical  workers  are  being  pulled  off  other 
assignments,  such  as  auditing  returns  to 
help  keep  IRS  offices  open  longer  houra.  In- 
cluding Saturday.  Mr.  Walters  said  that  pre- 
cise hours  wUl  be  detesrmined  by  local  IRS 
directors  according  to  need,  but  the  agency 
Is   thinking   in   terms   of    la-hour   days. 

The  ms  said  taxpayers  who  think  their  re- 
turn has  been  prepared  Incorrectly  can  file 
an  amended  return  on  Form  1040-X  and 
won't  be  penalized  If  they  get  It  In  by  Mon- 
day. 
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[From  the  Washington  Poet,  Apr.  14,  IBTSJ 
Thk  Incomx  Tax  Disastzb 
The  part  of  the  annual  rites  of  spring 
known  as  fiuing  out  the  tax  returns  has 
turned  Into  a  national  scandal.  MUllona  of 
taxpayen,  having  given  up  because  it  all 
seems  too  complicated,  are  now  confronted 
with  the  poaslbUlty  that  the  "experts"  to 
whom  they  turned  for  help  are  not  experts 
at  all.  Indeed,  it  seems  quite  probable  that 
a  good  many  taxpayen  are  going  to  have  to 
meet  that  horror  of  horrors,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  face  to  face  within  the 
coming  months  and  that  a  goodly  number 
of  professional  tax  return  preparen  may 
have  to  face  something  even  worse,  a  federal 
grand  Jury. 

The  revelations  this  week  of  IRS  Commis- 
sioner Johnnie  M.  Waltere  are  staggering. 
He  reports  that  a  spot  check  In  the  Southeast 
of  the  work  of  so-called  tax  experts  showed 
that  more  than  70  per  cent  had  prep«M«d 
erroneous  returns  and  around  60  per  cent 
had  prepared  fraudulent  ones.  The  situation 
Is  so  bad  that  he  has  thrown  16.000  addi- 
tional IRS  employees  Into  local  offices  to 
give  do-it-yourself  taxpayere  advice  over  the 
next  few  days,  a  step.  Incidentally,  which 
ought  to  have  been  taken  yeare  ago 

There  are.  we  submit,  several  factors  which 
have  led  to  this  scandal.  The  first  is  the 
complexity  of  the  tax  laws  themselves  The 
loopholes— call  them  deductions  or  pro- 
tected Income  provisions  if  you  like In  the 

original  Income  tax  law  have  doubled  and 
doubled  again,  each  created  to  meet  what 
Congress  claimed  was  a  legitimate  need  but 
each  In  turn  complicating  the  Individual  re- 
turn and  spawning  doeens  of  questions.  The 
second  factor  is  the  quality  of  the  tax  forms 
and  the  Instructions  provided  by  IRS  itself 
Representative  Aspln  has  produced  a  study 
which  says  that  even  an  average  ccdlece 
graduate  would  have  trouble  undentandlng 
some  parts  of  the  instructions  because  of 
the  way  In  which  they  are  written.  ThU  may 
be  the  fault  of  IRS,  eyen  though  it  has  tried 
to  make  those  things  tinderstandable,  or  Jt 
niay  be  simply  that  the  law  la  so  complex 
It  cannot  be  explained  In  simple  Kngllah 

These  two  facton  have  driven  mllllona  of 
people  into  the  hands  of  the  tax  prenanr 
There  the  gulUbllity  of  a  good  many  Amer- 


icans has  Joined  with  the  greedlneae  of  a  good 
many  entrepreneurs  to  produce  the  figures 
pulled  out  by  Commissioner  Waltere.  Tax 
•errloe  oAoea  hava  aprang  up  all  over  tfie 
place,  ■ome  staffad  by  ooxii(Mtent  people  and 
■ome  by  those  out  only  to  make  a  qulok  buck. 
Uany  of  them  hava  oompetwl  to  m»  whlob 
could  produce  the  lowest  tax  for  Ita  cUanta  a 
kind  of  oonqMtitlon  which  Invites  the  sort 
of  oomer-cuttlng  that,  In  turn.  leads  to 
ftaud.  Many  taxpayen  have  been  conned  by 
this— towUxes  and  a  low  charge  by  the  ex- 
pert — forgetting  that  In  hiring  a  tax  a^Mrt. 
as  In  a  lot  of  other  things,  you  get  Just  what 
you  pay  for.  Thion  are  many  qualified  people 
who  prepare  tax  returns,  of  oourse.  But  we 
suspect  that  most  of  them  dont  work  out  of 
temporarily  rented  quarten. 

The  wh<^e  thing,  of  courae.  cant  be 
blamed  on  the  tax  preparen.  The  tax  laws 
are  80  oompUcated  that  honest  mistakes  and 
differences  of  opinion  do  occxa.  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  demonstrated  this  point  on 
Thursday  in  its  report  on  what  happened 
when  the  same  set  of  facts  was  submitted  to 
five  IRS  offices  for  advice.  The  JouriMU  got 
back  advice  that  produced  five  different  tax 
bills,  with  a  difference  of  $307  between  the 
high  and  low  ones.  Nothing  could  argue  more 
foroefully  the  case  for  a  cleanup  of  the  In- 
come tax  laws. 

All  this  does  not  do  much  for  that  sinking 
feeling  you  may  have  on  Monday  night 
when  the  deadline  arrives  for  filing  returns 
and  amendments  to  returns.  The  fact  that 
you  have  hired  someone  to  prepare  your 
retiun  does  not  relieve  you  of  reqx>natblllty 
tat  Its  correctness.  If  the  return  Is  wrong, 
you  are  responsible  for  the  additional  taxes! 
Interest  and  penalties  which  IRS  can  assess. 
If  it  U  fraudulent— that  is.  if  it  is  held  that 
you  deUberately  tried  to  cheat  the  govern- 
ment— there  are  criminal  penalties  as  well. 
As  far  as  the  tax  return  preparer  Is  con- 
cerned, he  can  go  to  JaU  only  if  he  has 
knowingly  helped  you  try  to  cheat.  The  best 
advice  Is  to  play  It  straight  and  to  complain 
to  your  congressman  after  It  is  over.  It  is 
Congress,  after  all.  that  has  created  the  legis- 
lative maze  which  makes  tax  returns  so 
complicated. 

FcDERAi,  "Form  Pollution" 
(Statement  by  VS.  Senator 
Thomas  J.  Mclntyre) 
I've  called  thU  press  conference  to  an- 
nounce a  series  of  hearings  my  Subcommittee 
on  Oovemment  Regulations  will  be  holding 
on  what  the  Chicago  Tribune  calls  "Strangu- 
lation in  Triplicate"  .  .  .  and  I  call  "Federal 
form  pollution." 

The  Subcommittee  plans  to  hear  exten- 
sive testimony  at  a  number  of  locations  on 
the  burden  government  pi4>er  work  Imposes 
upon  small  businessmen. 

The  hearings  will  open  in  Chicago  on  May 
a  and  will  continue  on  May  4  and  6  in  Boston 
and  in  Concord.  New  Hampshire.  Further 
sessions  are  scheduled  for  June  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

Now  I  would  suppose  that  over  the  past  40 
yeare  few  subjects  have  inspired  more  wise- 
cracks than  government  red  tape.  But  if  red 
tape  is  a  joke,  it's  a  costly  one.  I>eeause  built 
Into  It  are  some  of  the  most  uncomfortable 
Issues  of  our  time. 

I've  already  mentioned  pollution. 

What  else  can  you  call  4%  million  cubic 
feet  of  paper?  That's  enough  to  provide  gov- 
ernment forms  for  every  man,  woman  and 
child  In  this  nation  ten  times  overt 

But  this  avalanche  of  paper  poses  more 
than  a  recycling  challenge. 

It  adds  to  Inflation. 

And  it  further  strains  the  bonds  of  trust 
between  the  citisen  and  his  government. 

Let's  look  at  coats. 

The  Subcommittee  already  has  dlsoovered 
that  It  costs  $18  bUUon  a  year  to  print,  peruse 
and  store  that  4^  million  cubic  feet  of  paper. 
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Taxpayen  foot  that  bill. 
And  the  Subcommittee  also  discovered  that 
It  costs  the  nation's  buslneesmen  another 
$18  billion  a  year  to  fill  out  the  papen  and 
return  them  to  the  government  agency  that 
sent  them. 

Tou  flgiue  that  cost  in  terms  of  ac- 
countants' fees  Or  time  the  businessman  lost 
from  his  primary  duUes  while  he  was  filling 
out  quarterly  tax  forms,  buainess  census 
forms.  Social  Security  forms,  \memployment 
forms,  other  regtilatory  agency  forms,  and 
wage  and  price  freeze  forms. 

Now  $18  bUllon  U  a  lot  of  money  to  ab- 
sorb. 
It  could  put  some  men  out  of  business. 
It  discourages  other  businessmen  from  hir- 
ing additional  help. 

It  robs  BtUl  otbere  of  the  time  and  money 
they  need  to  develop  and  expand. 

And  It  encourages  business  to  pass  on  to 
the  consumer  the  costs  of  filling  out  forms 
by  raising  the  price  on  products. 

So  the  public  ultimately  pays  that  $18  bil- 
lion, too. 

What  we're  talking  about,  then,  is  $36  bil- 
lion a  year  ...  a  staggering  amount  of 
money  equal  to  no  less  than  16  per  cent  of 
the  Federal  budget  for  fiscal  1973. 
Let  me  put  it  this  way: 
The  total  costs  of  governmental  red  tape 
this  year  will  be  more  than  all  this  Govern- 
ment spent  last  year  in  health,  education, 
welfare,  saving  the  environment,  community 
development  and  housing. 

Put  another  way:  That  $36  billion  would 
pay  for  2,412.000  low  cost  bousing  units  with 
two  bedrooms  each. 

Now  I'm  not  suggesting  we  could  cut  red 
tape  costs  by  $36  billion  a  year.  Obviously, 
we  cant  do  away  with  all  government  forms. 
What  I  am  suggesting  Is  the  real  possibility 
that  the  cost  of  form  compliance  can  be  cut 
by  reducing  waste,  duplication  and  com- 
plexity. 

With  that  in  mind,  the  Subcommittee  hear- 
ings will  focus — as  a  starting  point — on 
Internal  Revenue  Service  requirements  in 
order  to  see  If  form  "pollution"  and  costs 
can  be  reduced. 

SpeclflcaUy.  witnesses  will  be  asked  three 
general  questions: 

1.  Are  the  IRS  forms  too  complex  for  the 
small  businessman  to  prepare  himself  or  Is 
It  necessary  for  him  to  hire  professional  help 
to  complete  the  forms  according  to  IRS  re- 
quirements? 

2.  Is  the  frequency  of  the  forms  (quarterly 
estimated  tax  withholding,  estimated  incc»ne 
tax,  and  Federal  excise  tax — ^plus  annual  re- 
conciliations of  each)  such  that  the  small 
businessman  has  an  undue  biutlen  and  ex- 
pense? Is  it  possible  to  reduce  requirements 
to  an  annual  or  semi-annual  basis? 

3.  Are  the  administrative  tax  form  require- 
ments of  state  and  local  governments  dupli- 
cative of  Federal  forms?  Why  can't  we  develop 
a  better  system  of  sharing  information  among 
the  various  governmental  units? 

The  witness  list  will  be  made  up  of  small 
businessmen,  representatives  of  small  busi- 
ness organizations  and  accounting  firms,  and 
public  officials. 

Now  so  far.  I've  talked  of  red  tape  costs  in 
terms  of  dollare  and  time.  But  there  are  also 
costs  in  human  terms — worry,  frustration, 
bitterness  and  resentment — that  are  harder 
to  measure  but  equally  real. 

These  are  the  costs  that  pit  the  citizen 
against  his  government. 

For  at  a  time  when  too  many  citizens  feel 
alienated  from  the  nation's  leaderahlp  and 
institutions  ...  at  a  time  when  too  many 
feel  that  government  is  remote  and  unre- 
sponsive .  .  .  their  only  direct  contact  with 
It  Is  Irritating,  frustrating,  even  demeaning. 

To  begin  with,  the  avalanche  of  form  re- 
quirements Indicates  to  the  small  business- 
man that  his  government  really  doesnt  trust 
him. 


Why  else  would  it  require  him  to  swear  to 
his  Integrity  so  many  times  In  so  many  ways? 

And  then  the  very  coa4>lexlty  and  fre- 
quency of  the  requirements  seem  bound  to 
contribute  to  the  suspicion  that  government 
Isnt  there  to  help  .  .  .  it's  there  to  hinder. 

One  example:  A  couple  operating  a  small 
hoq>ltal  on  the  West  Coast  told  Subcommit- 
tee aides  that  they  are  thinking  about  quit- 
ting because  of.  the  paperwork  Involved  in 
dealing  with  no  less  than  23  government 
agencies. 

They  told  the  Investlgatore:  "We  love  the 
work  we  are  doing,  and  our  hospital  con- 
tributes to  society  by  restoring  people  to  a 
useful  way  of  life.  But,  as  much  as  It  grieves 
us,  we're  willing  to  quit." 

Since  I  flret  mentioned  the  posslblUty  of 
hearings  into  the  papervirork  burden.  I've  re- 
ceived countless  letters  saying  essentially  the 
same  thing.  Whatever  the  real  intent,  many 
peo{de  say  government  seems  determined  to 
badger  and  harass  and  smother  the  small 
businessman  Instead  of  helping  him  do  a 
better  job  for  himself  and  for  the  general 
economy. 

So  the  hearings  the  Subcommittee  has 
scheduled  will  be  aimed,  then,  at  seeking 
guidelines  not  only  to  cutting  form  p<dlu- 
tlon,  not  only  to  reducing  costs  by  eliminat- 
ing waste  and  duplication,  but  also  to  re- 
storing trust,  confidence  and  good  will  be- 
tween the  small  businessman  and  his  gov- 
ernment. 

With  government's  credibility  so  under 
question  at  this  point  In  time,  I  think  the 
last  mentioned  goal  is  fully  as  crucial  as  the 
flrat. 


CoUege.  Holy  Crross,  St.  Anselm's  Col- 
lege In  New  Hampshire,  and  Lesley  Col- 
lege In  Boston.  He  also  served  as  a  fel- 
low of  Brandeis  University,  and  was  cited 
by  the  Natimal  Qmf  erence  of  Christians 
and  Jews  for  his  promotion  of  racial  and 
religious  understanding. 

Yet.  not  all  of  Lou's  accomplishments 
have  been  in  the  public  eye.  Perhaps  his 
greatest  accomplldiment  is  a  very  per- 
sonal ODs:  He  has  given  the  world  seven 
fine  sons  and  dausrhters,  and  38  lovely 
grandchlidroi. 

Lou  Perini  left  his  mark  on  the  land 
he  loved.  A  man  of  such  stature  will  be 
sorely  missed,  and  I  extend  to  his  wife 
Florence,  his  childen,  his  grandchildren 
and  friends,  my  sincerest  sympathy  and 
my  deepest  respects. 


LOUIS  R.  PERINI 


Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  only 
rarely  in  this  life  is  a  person  able  to 
make  his  accomplishments  equal  his  am- 
bitions and  goals.  I  have  been  privileged 
to  know  such  a  man:  His  name  is  Louis 
Robert  Perini. 

I  knew  Lou  Perini  for  many  years.  We 
shared  a  love  of  sports  and  a  love  of  the 
Nation  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. And  we  shsu«d  a  friendship 
which  will  be  remembered  and  revered. 

It  was  thus  with  particular  sadness 
that  I  learned  of  the  passing  of  this 
dear  friend  on  April  16. 

But  Lou  Perini's  legacy  is  an  endur- 
ing one.  How  many  other  men  have  ever 
been  privileged  to  leave  behind  such 
enduring  monuments  as  the  Golden 
Gateway  Center  in  San  Francisco;  the 
Prudential  Tower  in  Boston;  the  locks 
and  dams  for  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway; 
the  hydroelectric  power  facilities  for  the 
city  of  Quebec:  the  tunnels  at  Niagara 
Falls,  Ontario,  and  the  Amistad  Dam  on 
the  Rio  Grande  in  Texas? 

Yet.  these  are  only  a  few  of  Lou 
Perini's  many  thousands  of  swxomplish- 
ments.  Lou  Perini  began  his  construc- 
tion work  at  the  age  of  16,  carrying  wa- 
ter for  his  father's  workmen.  For  50 
years  he  has  been  housing  people,  con- 
structing ofBces,  building  better  high- 
ways and  safer  factories,  aU  over  the 
United  States,  South  America,  Australia, 
and  the  Middle  East. 

In  his  spwire  time,  he  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Braves  National  League  Base- 
ball Club,  selling  that  club  to  Milwaukee 
in  1953,  and  buying  back  part  interest 
when  they  moved  to  Atlanta  many  years 
later.  He  served  as  a  trustee  for  the  Jim- 
my Fund  for  csmcer  research,  and  re- 
ceived honorary  degrees  from  Boston 


COUNCIL  OF  SOCIAL  ADVISERS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  a  for- 
mer Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Wilbur  J.  Cohen,  recently  de- 
livered a  very  stimulating  address  before 
a  colloquium  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Economic  Research.  Secretary  Cohen  is 
now  dean  of  the  School  of  Education  at 
the  University  of  Michigan. 

His  address  "The  Quality  of  Life  and 
Social  Indicators"  argues  very  persua- 
sively for  the  need  to  enact  legislation 
to  help  us  to  spend  our  always-limited 
Federal  resources  more  wisely.  I  am 
pleased  that  Mr.  Cohen  believes  that  my 
proposed  Pull  Opportunity  and  National 
Goals  and  Priorities  Act  (S.  5)  would 
make  an  important  contribution. 

Secretary  Cohen  is  but  one  of  a  grow- 
ing number  of  oflScials  of  the  previous 
administration  who  now  endorse  this 
legislation.  I  feel  sure  that  officials  of 
the  current  administration  may  well  see 
the  need  for  such  action  after  they  leave 
office. 

Mr.  Cohen's  speech  is  a  wide-ranging 
discourse  on  a  number  of  significant 
changes  in  social  programs  that  lie 
ahead.  He  talks  about  new  approaches 
to  leisure,  continuing  education  for 
adults,  the  need  for  greater  expansion 
in  early  childhood  programs,  the  obso- 
lescence of  the  property  tax,  guaranteed 
income,  and  ethical  issues  which  require 
decision  by  society.  In  particular,  he 
mentions  the  question  of  terminal  ill- 
ness and  how  society  needs  to  determine 
how  to  approach  decisions  relating  to  the 
prolongation  of  life.  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  my  bill  to  create  a  National  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Health  Science 
and  Society.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  75, 
which  was  passed  by  the  Senate  last 
December,  would  provide  an  approach 
toward  dealing  with  such  complex  ques- 
tions in  the  field  of  medicine. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  excellent  speech  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoed, 
as  follows: 

The  QuALrrr  of  Lux  and  Social  Ihoicatobs 
(By  WUbur  J.  Cohen) 
It  seems  to  distress  some  past  Secretaries 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
WeUare  that  I  really  did  enjoy  the  job.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  on  several  occaslona  I  said 
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I  would  h*ve  been  glad  to  pay  the  goinn- 
ment  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to  xave 
had  that  particular  expertenc«.  Now  I  utve 
retiimed  to  university  Ufa.  which  I  ^y«  gj  eat- 
ly  appreciate.  I  would  rank  as  ths  two  iMSt 
Jobs  in  the  coimtay  being  a  professor  [imd 
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being  Secretary  of  BSW.  In  that  order.  ]  loth 
offer  many  opport«inlttea  to  use  t^t»y^  n  a 
diallsTntng  way. 

Z  am  going  to  pnaent  here  some  thou  thts 
whleli  have  developed  ftom  these  two  ei 
rtonoss  o(  mixta.  Z  wlU  atrsss  soma  of  Um  w^- 
tentlal  ressarcb  opportunities  and  dan  lop- 
ments  In  the  IMds  tlwt  1  am  partlouiaily 
Interested  In  at  the  preeent  time,  z  am  pra- 
eentlng  some  obeervatlons  on  current  pi  Ucy 
aa  well  as  some  obeervatlons  on  what  m  Ight 
be  done  In  the  development  and  resatreh 

of  policy  and  programs  In  the  social  areg  la 

in  eradicating  poverty.  Improving  eduoal  ton. 
and  upgrading  the  quality  of  life  In  gem  ral. 
First,  let  me  Indicate  three  or  four  deve  op- 
ments  that  have  ooourred  during  reient 
years;  throughout  this  discussion  Z  wU  be 
referring  to  them. 


other  problems."  Well,  the  one  thousand  bil- 
lion dollar  ONP  has  arrived,  and  It  la  obvious 
that  we  have  more  problems  than  when  we 
had  a  ONP  of  seven  hundred  Hfty  bUllon. 
Now,  that  needs  some  further  analysis  and 
comment,  but  I  believe  that  during  these  last 
five  years  a  tremendous  change  has  occurred 
which  has  a  slgnlfloant  Impact  on  economic 
as  well  as  social  science  ressarch  generally. 
That  change  Involves  shifting  tran  aimfilj 
•oonomlo  analysis  and  quantttatlve  macto- 
•oonomlo  aqtects  to  what  Z  prefer  to  caU  a 
quallty-of-llfe  analysis.  Of  couns,  the  quality 
of  life  Is  not  as  easy  to  measure  as  the  ONP, 
despite  the  fact  that  we  have  been  really 
developing  the  concept  of  the  ONP  for  only 
forty  years  cr  so.  I  am  sure  It  may  take  at 
least  another  one  hundred  or  two  hundred 
years  to  perfect  concepts  of  the  quality  of 
life  that  are  going  to  be  generaUy  aooeptaMe. 
The  quality  of  life  Is  a  much  more  subjec- 
tlve  concept  than  the  ONP,  but  it  seems  to 
mo  to  be  an  even  more  Important  Index. 

THE   NATION   NZKD8   A   "SOCIAL  SXPOBT" 
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A  LOOK  AT  SOm  SOCIAL  R-ATISTICS 

PIrst,  rather  strikingly,  the  amount  b<  Ing 
expended  on  health,  education,  and  wel  are 
In  the  nation  from  aU  sources,  private  •.  md 
pubUc,  has  very  slgnlfloantly  Increased  <]  ur- 
lug  the  last  twenty  years.  The  amount  t  lat 
was  expended  In  1960  for  aU  health,  educat  Ion 
and  welfare,  from  aU  sources,  private  Ind 
public,  was  about  13'^  percent  of  the  QNP 
Last  year  It  was  21.6  percent  and  was  iitUl 
going  up.  Therefore,  growth  In  theee  exi  sn- 
dlturee  in  the  past  period  has  been  very  Ug- 
nlflcant,  and  I  would  prophesy,  for  the  ©itn- 
k  J*****  «•  *wo.  that  expenditures  for 
health,  education,  and  welfare  will  oontl  itie 
to  rise,  and  wlU  approximate,  by  the  enc  of 
tt^decade.  something  like  26  percent  of  the 

Secondly,  untU  May.  1971.  when  we  recel  red 
the  Information  about  the  Increase  In   Uie 
number  of  people  In  poverty,  one  of  the  nloBt 
significant  developments  In  the  last  ten  y 
was  the  decline  In  the  extent  of  povert 
the  United  Btatee  as  defined  by  the  Ce 
report.  We  could  discuss  for  several  days 
the  level  of  poverty  means— that  is  not 
of  my  discussion  here  because  that  Is  mi±- 
other  whole  area.  It  is  a  significant  fact  tl  tat 
the  number  of  people  In  poverty  has  declU  ed 
roughly  from  forty  mmion  in  1969  to  twen  ;y. 
five  million  in  1970:  a  net  decrease  of  ab<  ut 
fifteen  mlUlon  and  a  drop  In  the  populatl  on 
relatively  from  22  percent  to  12  percent— <  ne 
Of  the  most  slgxUficant  developments  whl  ch 
has  not  been  widely  discussed  or  analyzed 

A  third  interesting  development  that  1  as 
oocured  m  recent  years  Is  a  decline  in  the  1  a- 
^nt  mortality  rate.  Although  the  Unlled 
states  Is  stUl  about  fourteenth  In  rank  amc  as 
the  major  nations  m  the  world  in  Ito  Infi  nt 
mortauty  rate— that  is,  there  are  anot]  ler 
thirteen  countries  which  have  a  lower  n- 
fant  mortality  rate— nevertheless  It  Is  ti  ue 
that  our  mortality  rate  has  been  declln  ne 
and  so  has  that  of  other  countries. 

SOMX  VACTOSS  D»  THX  APPSAISAL  OF  SOCIAl 
CONDmoNS 

-  ??^*"?  ^°^^^  °^  **»  develop  my  topic  in  so:  ae 
detaU.  I  should  express,  of  coxirse,  a  reeerv  »■ 
tlon  which  many  of  us  have,  and  I  thUik 
Is  Increasingly  of  importance.  I  am  sure  ma  ly 
economists  and,  more  partlcluarly,  soclol). 
guts  and  psychologists  wUl  agree  with  zie 
toat  In  the  last  five  years  there  is  wider  ai  d 
wider  agreement  that  the  ONP  no  longer  Is 
an  expreeslon,  as  it  was  when  I  was  youngi  r 
of  the  signs  of  economic  vitality  and  of  proi  •-' 
rees  and  Improvement  In  the  quality  of  life 

I  am  a  product  of  that  period  when  o"i  e 
might  say,  "Oee,  when  the  day  comes  thit 
we  have  a  ONP  of  one  thousand  billion  do  - 
lars  a  year,  the  mlllenlum  will  have  arrlvei  I 
and  we  will  have  enough  money  for  healt  i 
and  education  and  welfare  and  we  shall  nc  t 
have  any  poUutlon.  and  we  shall  not  have  an  f 


Now  let  me  jump  ahead  of  my  analysis  to 
say  that  at  the  end  of  this  discussion  I  am 
going  to  propose  a  report  similar  to  our  an- 
nxial  Economic  Report.  Just  as  the  CoimcU 
of  Economic  Advisers  produces  Its  estimates 
of  the  ONP  and  gets  into  arguments  as  to 
whether  It  is  91,066  bUllon  or  91,066  bUllon. 
or  whether  a  0  percent  increase  In  this  year 
can  be  achieved  or  not,  I  would  like  to  see  us 
estimate  the  quality  of  life.  I  propose  that 
we  have  a  CouncU  of  Social  Advisers  and  that 
the  executive  branch  of  the  government  In 
cooperation  with  the  legislative  branch,  pro- 
duce a  social  report  each  year  that  attempU 
to  analyze  the  qualiy  of  lUe.  Of  coxirse.  some 
economic  factors  would  have  to  be   taken 
Into  account,  but  factors  other  than  eco- 
nomic factors  would  have  to  be  taken  into 
account,  but  factors  other  than  economic 
factors  would  also  be  given  weight.  And  for 
those  of  you  who  are  not  aware  of  the  fact 
that  such  a  report,  in  a  very  tentative  way 
waa  produced  at  the  end  of  1968,  Dr.  Alice 
Rivlin  was  In  charge  of  the  development  of 
that  report,  a  document  caUed  "Toward  a 
Social  Report."  which  was  preeented  to  Con- 
gress  and  then  neglected  by  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration and  forgotten. 

I  wo\ild  also  propose  that.  Just  as  we  have 
a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Economic  Report, 
which  holds  hearings  each  year,  there  be  a' 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Social  Report,  and 
that  Its  responalbmty  would  be  to  hold  hear- 
Ings  In  Congress  and  throughout  the  coun- 
try on  the  quality  at  American  life  and  the 
determination  of  policy  Issues  and  social 
Indicators.  It  would  be  desirable  to  have  a 
public  debate  on  priorities  and  aUocatlons  of 
scarce  resourecs  In  the  whrte  field  that 
makes  up  the  quality  of  life.  If  we  are  going 
to  do  anything  like  that.  It  reaUy  means  that 
the  whole  character  of  social  science  re- 
search, both  In  the  government  and  of 
course.  In  the  universities,  ought  to  be'not 
only  modified,  but  accelerated  in  a  differ- 
ent direction. 

What  are  eome  things  that  perhaps  ought 
to  be  examined  In  connection  with  quality  of 
Ufe?  In  this  disciisslon  I  wUl  only  consider 
five  or  six  examples. 

THX  CONCXPTS   OP   WOSK   AMD  LBBXU 
UAVX  CHANOXD 

One  quesUon  regarding  ths  quaUty  of  life 
is.  "What  is  work  and  what  Is  leisure?"  Z 
would  say  that  during  my  lifetime  then  has 
evolved  a  vast  ohangs  In  definitions  of  what 
Is  work  and  what  la  leisure.  I  asked  my  father 
how  many  hours  a  week  he  worked  whan  he 
was  a  young  man,  and  he  said  eighty.  I  have 
not  asked  my  children  that,  but  Z  ti»>«>  ayau 
frankly  my  twenty-two  year  old  son  dose  not 
know  the  dlfferenoe  between  work  and  lel- 
s\ire.  I  think  he  deflnee  leisure  as  work  and 
work  as  leisure,  because  what  he  must  do  U 
what  he  wants  to  do.  Perhaps  this  u  true  of 
only  a  small  portion  of  our  preeent  young 


people  Z  see  on  the  campuses.  Nevertheless, 
with  ths  trsmendous  reduction  in  the  houn 
of  work  and  with  the  relative  affluenoe  of  • 
large  number  of  people,  the  whole  qusstton 
of  leisure  for  a  owrtain  number  of  people  is 
becoming  central  to  their  llvee. 

Let  me  illustrate  this  Issue  in  another  way 
Z  talked  to  my  father.  When  Z  asked  hha 
what  was  his  oonoeptlon  of  work  and  lelsun 
over  a  llfMlme,  he  rspltod.  '^ou.  yon  week 
from  the  time  you've  fourteen  to  the  tii«^ 
youYs  sixty  and  you  work  seven  days  a  wsek. 
fifty-two  weeks  a  year,  and  then  whan  you 
get  to  be  sixty  you  retire,  and  then  you  dont 
do  anything."  He  la  eighty-four  now.  and  ha 
hasnt  foUowsd  that  example,  but  that  waa 
his  oonoq>ttan  tA  Ufe,  work,  and  leisure:  con- 
centrate aU  your  work  Into  the  period  when 
you  are  able-bodied,  and  oonoentrate  all  your 
leisure  Into  the  period  after  you  retire. 

There  has  been  a  vast  tranaformatlon  in 
that  whole  attitude.  Z  ooold  put  It  thla  way: 
Now.  people  are  taking  their  leisure  dutlng 
their  entire  lifetime;  some  people  enjoy  lei- 
sure a  pretty  good  90  to  M  percent  of  the 
time.  The  whole  development  of  ooUeetlve 
bargaining,  fringe  benefits,  hoUdays,  Indicate 
this  toa  The  recent  act  by  Congrees  to  change 
the  series  of  holidays  to  Ifcmdays  Is  *""thsr 
manifestation  of  what  will  eventually  oome  to 
be.  In  my  opinion,  four-  and  five-day  YttiO/taif 
weekends.  Long  hoUday  weekends  wQl  prob- 
ably come  about  during  this  coming  decade 
or  two  as  part  of  the  whcde  reduction  In  the 
hours  of  work. 

XXPANSIOir  OF  CONTDTDING  KDTTCATIOir 

I  might  also  point  out  tliat  there  are  sev- 
eral   collective    bargalnmg    contracts    which 
provide  that  the  workers  after  a  certain  age, 
and  after  a  certain  period  of  work,  get  six- 
teen weeks  off.  Of  course,  in  sixteen  weeks 
a  person  could  go  back  to  a  university  and 
take  one  term  of  college  credits,  if  he  sched- 
\iled  it  correctly.  The  possibilities  of  adult 
and  community  education  in  connection  with 
that  kind  of  sabbatical  is  not  to  be  Jxist  writ- 
ten off  as  an  Idle  dream.  I  would  even  put 
it  this  way:  I  would  predict  that  by  1986  or 
so  we  are  going  to  have  large  numbers  of 
employees,  blue  collar  employees,  who  will 
have  substantial   periods   off   in   each   year 
in  which  they  could  go  back  to  universities 
or  community  colleges  to  get  more  education. 
What  will  they  be  educated  for?  I  imagine 
there  will   arise  the  whole   Implication   of 
second  careers.  It  U  entirely  likely,  with  the 
vastness    of    technologloal    and    scientific 
change,  that  a  person's  occupation  between 
twenty-five  and  forty-five  wlU  not  be  his 
occupation  between  forty-five  and  sixty.  It 
Is  vsry  likely  that  peoirie  may  have  one.  two. 
or  three  occupations  during  their  working 
lifetime.  How  do  you  retrain  them?  Where  do 
they  go?  What  Is  to  be  done?  What  is  the 
role  of  our  educational  Institutions,  and  of 
the  en^oyer  and  the  union  In  this  retraining 
process.  sspeclaUy  if  by  that  time  we  have 
the  thirty-hour  week,  and  the  eleven-month 
year  for  work,  with  the  sabbatical  every  five 
years? 

I  might  add,  there  also  Is  the  possibility 
that  we  may  have,  as  In  earlier  times,  a  large 
number  of  people  whcee  place  of  work  and 
home  Is  exactly  the  same  locaUty.  Tbday  you 
can  find  many  people— husband  and  wife. 
father  and  son — who  are  running  an  eetab- 
llahment.  whether  It  is  an  automobile  repair 
place  or  a  little  restaurant  or  soms  other 
enterprise    In    which    they   live    and    wOTk 
exactly    In    the    same    Immediate    vicinity. 
Whether  this  trend  will  ever  become  more 
wldsepread,  Z  do  not  know,  but  It  Is  also  con- 
neeted  with  other  trends  that  are  at  work — 
the  deoentrallaatlon   of    Industry   and   the 
concern  of  peq;>le  about  the  time  that  Is 
Involved  In  travel  to  and  Ikom  work. 
TB  coiacuTnra  wokth  thx  mcKT 
And  hers  Is  another  area  which  Z  believe 
Is  worthy  of  exploration— the  whole  problem 
of  the  time  It  takee  to  go  to  and  from  work. 
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Z  believe  that  In  the  near  future,  becauss  of 
the  tremendoua  trafllc  congestion  and  the 
lack  of  adequate  planning  of  otir  highways 
and  transportation  system,  we  are  going  to 
sse  some  very  significant  changes.  There  will 
be  man  people  who  do  not  want  to  spend  one 
hour  going  to  work  and  one  hour  coming 
back  ftom  woik.  They  will  avoid  the  unsafe 
oondltlons  of  driving,  the  necessity  of  having 
two  or  thrse  automobiles,  and  the  overall  ex- 
haustion of  commuting  to  work. 

To  rsduoe  commuting  time  from  residen- 
tial areas,  many  Industries  and  businesses 
have  deoentrallaed.  One  eeee  that,  of  course. 
In  the  suburban  shopping  centers  and  park- 
ing areas  throughout  our  country,  which 
rspreeent  the  attempt  to  bring  the  develop- 
ments of  American  industry,  busmess  and 
commerce  closer  to  the  consumer.  These 
places  of  business  enable  the  mother  to  drop 
the  children  off  at  school,  go  shopping  In  the 
supermarket,  and  get  back  home  in  a  reason- 
able period  of  time.  Zf  we  could  only  work  It 
out  BO  that  the  father  would  not  have  to  go 
twenty  miles  or  forty  miles  to  work,  that 
woxUd  be  another  saving. 

NEW  VAcroas  will  intlttxncb  joa  sklxction 
What  Z  am  saying  Is  that,  concerning  the 
quality  of  life,  we  are  probably  going  to  reach 
a  point  where  people  In  determining  their 
job  importunities  axe  going  to  consider  fac- 
tors other  than  simply  the  Income.  We  know 
that  with  coUaottve  bargaining,  with  con- 
tinued increass  In  the  ONP.  and  so  on.  there 
are  going  to  be  more  and  more  acceptable 
jobs  for  petals  at  certam  moomes.  The  de- 
ciding element  Is  not  going  to  be  so  much 
the  wage  rate  In  1986  as  It  Is  going  to  be  the 
many  other  factors  surrounding  the  employ- 
ment; such  as,  whether  an  employed  mother 
can  come  home  at  3:00  o'clock  to  meet  her 
children,  whether  daddy  can  come  home  In 
the  middle  of  the  day.  and  where  he  can 
park. 

Z  believe  that  theee  factors  will  all  have 
very  Important  effects  In  the  future,  as  In- 
ooms  rises  and  employment  oondlUons  rev- 
oluttonlae.  This  Is  not  exactly  a  wonderful 
ttane  to  discuss  these  issues  when  unemploy- 
ment this  year  is  over  6  percent,  but  I  as- 
sums  that  President  Nixon  is  going  to  try  to 
rectify  that  before  B^tember  of  1972.  for  ob- 
vious purposes.  Therefore,  this  discussion 
which  Is  related  to  the  next  decade  <»  two 
overlooks  that  rather  Important  current 
point.  Z  believe  that  these  long-term  factors 
surrounding  employment  conditions  are  go- 
ing to  play  an  Important  part  In  the  quality 
of  Ufe. 

BAELT  CHILDBOOD  BDOCATIOM  WILL  BXPAMD 

Another  significant  thing  that  I  think  Is 
going  to  happen  during  this  decade  Is  a  grow- 
ing acceptance  for  early  childhood  education. 
This  acceptance  repreeente  a  confluence  of 
Ideas  In  wiilch  people  aU  agree  substantially 
on  the  same  thing  for  rather  different  rea- 
sons. I  think  that  this  is  going  to  have  very 
serious  eoonomle,  sodal,  familial  and  other 
consequences  which  are  weU  worth  studying. 
Ws  know  that  the  employment  of  woman  has 
been  rising  steadily  over  the  last  twenty, 
thirty,  forty  years,  and  t^tpredably  slnos 
World  War  ZZ,  and  every  txtnpoiMtloa  at  this 
social  tendency  seems  to  Indloate  a  continued 
rise.  It  Is,  therefore,  interesting  that  mothers 
are  very  much  in  favor  of  day  ears  and  nurs- 
ery schools  for  their  children  since  they  vol- 
onltarUy  wish  to  go  to  work.  Zt  so  happens.  If 
we  look  at  the  United  States  Oongrsss,  they 
are  enthualastlcaUy  for  It  too  becauae  they 
would  like  the  women  on  waUars  to  go  to 
work  and  they  would,  therefore,  be  very  In- 
terested in  providing  day  care  faculties  ftar  the 
nearly  one  and  a  half  miuion  motherB  who 
now  have  children  on  waUare.  Z  believe  there 
are  eight  or  nine  million  children  on  welfare. 
Any  kind  at  day  can  tat  a  mUlkm.  two  mil- 
lion, three  mlUloo  at  thsse  etalldran  IB  not 
exactly  a  smaU  undertaking  during  ths  next 
ttwjmn. 


BABLT  CHILDHOOO  TXAES  ABB  CBUCIAL  Of 
DBVELOPKEMT 

But,  Of  course,  the  third  factor  underlying 
this  movement  Is  even  mon  Important  and 
underscores  the  need  for  more  wldequwad 
preschool  education.  Child  psychologist.  Isd 
by  Jean  Plaget  and  many  others,  have  been 
ahowlng  increased  concern,  during  the  last 
few  years,  about  the  psychological  and  moti- 
vational formation  of  children  In  the  very 
earliest  yean.  They  emphasize  reliance  upcm 
education  geared  to  these  fonnatlve  yean.  A 
number  of  people  say  that  60  to  80  peroent 
of  the  creativity  of  a  child  ia  formed  by  the 
time  he  is  six  or  eight  years  of  age,  and  a  ma- 
jor proportion  of  his  motivational  patterns 
an  formed  by  this  time.  If  you  think  that  you 
an  over  the  hlli  when  you  an  thirty,  they 
demonstrate  pretty  convincingly  that  you  are 
over  the  hill  when  you  an  age  six,  at  the 
point  when  you  enter  public  schooL 

Then  are  roughly  about  3.7  million  chU- 
dren  in  each  age  group  at  the  preeent  time 
under  the  age  of  six.  and  if  we  want  to  have 
an  early  childhood  program  that  costs  a  thou- 
sand doUan  per  child  or,  what  Z  think  Is  a 
Uttle  closer  to  deslrabUity,  closer  to  two  thou- 
sand dollan  per  chUd.  I  ask  you  to  make  your 
own  computation  per  million  children  of  how 
much  money  It  would  be  necesaary  to  q>end 
if  our  national  priorities  were  directed  in  that 
area.  I  think  they  wlU  be. 

PEXPAXATION    IS    ITEEDEO    TO    PLAN    PBESCHOOL 
PACILITIBS 

What  would  be  some  of  the  Impact  of  this? 
Assume  for  the  moment  that  during  the 

decade  of  the  seventies,  each  year  we  would 
enroll  an  extra  one  million  children  in  early 
childhood  education  programs,  so  that  by  the 
end  of  the  decade  all  children  from  two  to 
five  would  be  covered.  It  would  not  only  have 
a  tremendous  Impact  on  potential  expendi- 
tun  figures,  but  the  demand  for  teachers  In 
this  area  would  shift  Immediately  from  the 
surplus  that  exists  at  the  present  time  to  a 
vast  shortage.  The  desirable  ratio  of  teachers 
to  students  in  the  early  childhood  period  is 
more  like  one  to  five,  as  oomparsd  with  one 
to  twenty-five  and  one  to  thirty  In  the  de- 
mentary  and  aeoondary  soho<ri  systems.  What 
I  am  saying  ts  that  the  tremsodouB  teacher 
surplus  which  now  exists  oould  overnight  not 
only  be  transformed  Into  a  vast  teaeher 
shortsge.  but  K  might  also.  In  my  opinion. 
result  In  further  Increases  In  the  price  of 
labor  In  the  elementary  and  seeondary  teach- 
ing area,  which  would  further  affect  the 
problem  of  financing  education. 

NEW  TAXES  MUST  FINANCB  BmCATIOM 

This  brings  me  quite  logically  to  my  next 
point.  I  do  not  believe  that  a^p^nded  pre- 
schocd  education  along  with  other  changea  In 
the  educational  system  can  be  In^lemented 
as  long  ss  our  elementary  and  eeocmdary  edu- 
cation systems  depend  largely  on  the  resi- 
dential property  tax.  ICUlages  for  local  edu- 
cation am  being  defeated  now  much  mon 
extensively  than  any  other  time  in  American 
history.  And  property  tax  mlllages  an  going 
down  to  defeat  not  menly  In  poor  areas,  but 
in  middle-income  and  upper-Income  areas. 

I  happen  to  be  one  of  those  who  has  been 
criticized  for  urging  reliance  on  payroU  taxes 
for  financing  social  security.  But  I  would 
like  to  advise  my  eoonomist  colleagues  that. 
If  they  would  only  spend  half  the  time  at- 
tacking ths  property  tax  that  they  wpma  at- 
taoklng  the  payroU  taxes,  we  would  be  tat- 
thar  along  In  our  Improvements  of  ednaa- 
tlon.  Through  the  payroU  tax  w  have  Ob- 
tained vast  improvenienls  In  soolsl  sseuit^ 
and  health,  vrtileh  the  eoonomlsts  would  not 
hava  obtained  for  us  if  they  had  niled  on 
general  revenue  «i«»»y««»«n 

But  Z  do  not  beUeve  that  we  can  eo  largely 
rely  in  the  nineteen  seventleB  on  the  prop- 
erty tax.  Eighteen  thovisand  school  districts 
in  this  country  an  nlylng  In  various  de- 
grees upon  the  property  tax.  and  Z  would 


think  that  then  Is  no  qusstlon  that  we  have 
to  shift  over  In  this  decade  to  a  greater  de- 
gree of  federal  fiwwmg  and  state  fiwawMti^ 
of  elementary  and  secondary  education. 

If  you  want  to  go  in  the  direction  of  In- 
corporating two,  three,  or  four  mlUlon  mon 
children  In  the  two-to-five  age  group  Into 
the  educational  system,  if  this  is  to  be  at  a 
relatively  much  higher  per  pupU  ooet  than 
for  elementary  or  secondary  school,  because 
of  a  much  higher  ratio  of  teacben  to  stu- 
dents, it  Is  obvious  that  we  an  »^iv«wg  about 
an  expenditure  in  the  vicinity  of  five,  ten, 
fifteen,  or  twenty  bliUon  dollazB  mon  per 
year,  at  present  prices  in  the  educational 
system.  AU  of  which  oould  not  possibly  be 
financed  through  the  property  tax,  which,  I 
need  not  say.  Is  the  most  undynamlc,  unre- 
sponsive, unreoeptlve  kind  of  a  tax  for  any- 
thing Uke  rv  dynamic  system  of  education.  I 
believe,  therefore,  that  financing  Is  an  area 
for  particular  concern  for  economists  in 
deaUng  with  the  quaUty  of  life.  If  we  want 
to  make  very  important  Improvements  aU 
the  way  from  early  childhood  education 
tlirough  elementary,  secondary,  higher,  and 
adult  commxinity  education,  we  must  un- 
derstand that  we  are  not  going  to  get  the 
extra  ten,  twenty  or  thirty  bUllon  dollan 
more  per  year  needed  at  present  prices,  ten 
or  fifteen  or  twenty  years  from  now  by  such 
a  large  reliance  on  the  property  tax.  That 
type  of  financing  would  mean  further  dete- 
rioration in  the  whole  educational  system. 

WHT  ABE   Kn-IiAOBS  DDSAXBDt 

Why  are  the  mUlages  being  defeated  mora 
tlum  ever  before?  I  have  one  perception  of  it 
from  my  own  experience  in  trying  to  get  a 
mlUage  passed.  Whenever  I  spoke  to  people 
who  were  over  the  age  of  fifty-five  or  sixty, 
they  would  say,  "WeU.  I'm  going  to  be  on 
a  pension.  If  the  mlUage  goes  up,  I  dont  have 
any  way  to  get  the  increased  income.  Now  you 
younger  fellows,  if  your  costs  go  up,  you  can 
go  out  on  strike  and  get  an  Increase,  but  I 
cant.  Therefore,  I'm  going  to  vote  against  the 
mlllage.  It's  up  to  you  younger  people  to 
find  a  way  to  finance  education.  I've  paid 
my  education  taxes  for  the  last  thirty  or 
forty  yean.  Now  it's  your  turn." 

I  have  noUoed  more  and  more,  that  as  the 
proportion  of  our  aged  population  increases, 
the  reslstancs  to  the  residential  propwty  tax 
haa  Increased.  Since  the  proportion  and  num- 
ber of  aged  U  going  to  Incrsass  oontlnuaUy 
during  the  next  decade  or  two,  Z  prophesy 
even  greater  resistance  to  the  properly  tax 
during  this  coming  decade  than  we  have  seen 
during  the  last. 

IS  THBB  A  OENEBATION  OAP  Of  PIKAirCIIta 
KDTTCATION? 

This  brings  me  to  another  observation. 
There  is  a  conflict,  or  a  generation  gap,  oc- 
curring in  connection  with  financing  higher 
education.  Student  unrest  In  recent  yean 
has  helped  cause  this  situation.  It's  not  hard 
to  tindttstand  that  when  an  educatc»'  goes 
to  a  taxpayer  and  says,  "LocA,  we  want  to 
appn^rlate  more  money  for  our  university," 
the  response  very  lUcely  wlU  be,  "More  money 
for  what?  To  bum  down  buUdlngs?  To  break 
windows?  For  students  to  riot  i^en  they 
should  be  studying?" 

Even  with  the  past  quiet  year,  I  would 
argue  that  we  are  going  to  have  a  very  diffi- 
cult time  during  this  next  ten-year  period 
getting  man  money  for  higher  education 
untU  we  resolve  some  of  the  tensions  that 
exist  in  the  educational  system  vls-a-vls  the 
young  people  and  the  old.  Then  is  no  ques- 
tion in  my  mind  that  the  lawmaken  do  not 
feel  great  enthuslaam  for  the  people  who  are 
marching,  for  the  people  who  are  demon- 
strating. Whether  or  not  such  demonstra- 
tions lead  to  changes  in  our  social  system,  I 
do  not  think  they  wlU  lead  immediately  to 
greatly  Increased  financial  impropriations 
for  the  unlvetBltles. 

Tlien  Is  another  aspect  to  this  generation 
gap  which  is  worthy  of  a  compnhenslve 
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study  by  someooe.  The  last  studies  I  haw 
aeen  on  the  proportion  of  people  ove)    age 
fUty-flve  who  vote  In  election*  lndlcd|(e  that 
around  6fi  to  60  percent  vote.  The  last 
yala  I  have  seen  of  participation  by 
eighteen   to   twenty- four    who   can 
around  20  percent.  Well.  I  shall  leave 
draw  your  own  conclusions  about  the  ickpact 
on    legislators    who.    after    all.    provide 
money.  I  think  there  needs  to  be  some 
careful    attention   paid    to   the   resear<  b 
voting  behavior  In  relation  to  these  et  iuca 
tlonal    expenditures    and    other    Important 
elements  of  educational  policy.  If  we  < 
In  the  coming  years  to  be  able  to  get 
money   Into   the  educational   field. 

THX  CBKDXNTIAL  SOCIETT  FACES  A  CHAIXXKGB 

That  brings  me  to  another  current  ;  >rob- 
lem.  The  varloxis  studies  that  have  been 
made  by  distinguished  people  about  invest' 
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ments  In   human   capital,   about  the 


of  education  In  terms  of  lifetime  eari  Ings, 


Indicated  that  Investment  In  education 
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duced a  very,  very  significant  contribution 
to  our  economy  and  to  our  public  poUc]  dis- 
cussion. But,  In  the  last  few  years,  I  have 
sensed  a  whole  new  development  In  \  hlch 
there  Is  grave  questioning  as  to  whether 
educational  attainment  Is  an  Index  of  <  Ither 
Intelligence,  vocational  ability,  status,  pres- 
tige, or  even  income  In  our  society.  I  i  otlce 
more  and  more  frequently  the  attaci  a  on 
the  credential  society. 

What  does  a  Ph.D.  mean?  What  do^s  an 
M.A.  mean?  What  does  a  B.A.  mean?  There 
are  more  and  more  people  who  have  d  mbts 
about  degrees.  I  believe  If  we  Intervlewe  1  the 
thousands  of  Ph.D.'s  In  physics  and  engineer 
ing  who  have  recently  been  termlnat<d  by 
Northwest,  we  would  not  find  a  very  ei  thu- 
slastlc  response  about  the  value  of  their 
degrees  over  thfe  long  period. 

I  believe  that  this  whole  question  o[  the 
level  of  educational  attainment  in  reUtlon 
to  both  Income  and  satisfaction  as  f i  x  as 
lifetime  objectives  about  the  quality  o '  life 
are  concerned,  will  need  basic  re-examlni  tlon. 
There  are  more  and  more  Jobs  toda^  In 
which,  despite  the  trend  toward  credei  tial- 
Ism,  futxire  college  credentials  will  no  k  nger 
be  recognized  as  the  basis  for  advancei  tent. 
I  can  point  out  employers  who  do  not  vant 
to  employ  college  graduates  on  the  bai  ts  of 
what  has  happened  In  the  last  few  j  ears. 
They  would  rather  take  a  high  school  f  rad- 
uate  and  put  him  Into  an  In-servlce  tral  alng 
program  In  the  company  than  have  him 
study  four  years  In  Madison  or  Ann  A-bor. 
They  believe  that  they  are  better  able  to 
produce  the  results  they  want  than  Ann 
Arbor,  or  Columbia,  or  Berkeley. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  question  the  v  MA- 
ity  of  the  credential  society,  in  which  the 
prestige  and  status  of  certain  degrees  has 
been  equated  with  a  certain  level  of  ln<  ome 
and  a  certain  status  In  society.  It  api  ears 
that  this  type  of  assurance  of  stati  s  Is 
rapidly  deteriorating.  Whether  the  trend  will 
continue  during  the  decades  of  the  seven- 
ties and  eighties  I  only  offer  as  a  f\uther 
question  for  exploration. 

Moax  cHoicKS  wnx  aaisx  in  BoucATiotf 
In  any  case,  the  movement  away  from  cre- 
dentlallsm  probably  means  that  we  are  g  Ding 
to  have  more  different  kinds  of  optloni  for 
education  In  the  future  than  we  have  had 
In  the  past.  This  alone  will  mean  a  whole 
gamut  of  different  kinds  of  analyses  and  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  programs.  Suppose  we  vere 
to  have  an  educational  system  In  which  Mu;h 
community  offered  five  different  kinds  of  ele- 
mentary education,  and  every  parent  ould 
choose  which  one  he  wanted.  I  do  be  leve 
that  more  options  In  education  and  In  h(  iHh 
and  welfare  should  be  offered  to  people.  But 
suppose.  Just  for  the  sake  of  dlacusalon.  that 
we  were  going  to  have  four  different  pat- 
tana  of  elementary  education  beglnnli  g  at 
age  one :  a  Montessorl  School  In  the  ( om- 
munlty,  an  open-walled  school  with  ziany 


ethnic  groups,  a  school  that  was  very  highly 
structured,  and  one  that  was  completely  ex- 
perimental. I  could  give  you  other  variations. 
There  are  obviously  parents  who  want  their 
children  to  have  nontradltlonal  experiences. 
These  are  not  largely  available  at  the  present 
time.  Now  suppose  in  this  next  decade  we  did 
want  more  options  in  the  educational  system. 
What  would  be  the  cost  implications,  what 
would  be  the  organization  Implications,  what 
would  be  the  problem  with  regard  to  train- 
ing teachers?  We  would  have  to  turn  the 
twelve  hundred  schools  of  education  In  the 
United  States  upside  down  to  take  advantage 
of  that  kind  of  a  new  restructuring  In  our 
ediukctlonal  system.  Yet  the  Idea  la  not  really 
an  Impossible  one. 

ONX    TTPK    or    aCHOOL    18    NOT    THK    UaT    FOB 
(TONK 


If  we  are  an  affluent  society  and  If  we  re- 
spect variations  In  human  personality  and 
different  aspirations,  why  do  we  not  have  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  schools?  The  concept  of  the 
monolithic  public  democratic  school  has 
served  an  Important  purpose  In  drawing  to- 
gether the  citizens  of  thia  country  into  the 
American  melting  pot,  but  a  monolithic 
structure  Is  very  luireal  in  the  kind  of  so- 
ciety that  we  have  now.  I  would  offer  the 
auggeation  that  some  exploration  of  options 
in  the  school  system  are  well  worth  study  and 
well  might  be  related  to  his  whole  quesiton 
of  the  quality  of  life,  which  is  really  di- 
rected. In  my  opinion,  toward  giving  people 
more  options  about  the  things  they  think 
are  important:  more  options  In  their  Jobs, 
more  options  In  their  vocations,  more  options 
in  their  educational  systems.  That  seems  to 
me  to  be  Important  If  we  are  going  to  be  able 
to  deal  with  these  kinds  of  quallty-of-life 
questions. 

WE    MtrST    ELIMINATE    POVKRTT 

I  believe  the  most  Important  aoclal  and 
economic  Issue  we  face  during  this  decade 
is  the  question  of  eliminating  poverty.  Every 
single  question,  economic,  social,  and  politi- 
cal, that  I  touch  upon  in  my  professional 
and  personal  life  always  comes  back  to  the 
Issue  of  poverty  In  this  country.  I  do  not 
care  If  we  are  talking  about  the  disadvant- 
aged In  the  educational  system,  the  access  to 
health  services  for  the  disadvantaged.  Infant 
mortality,  delinquency,  or  some  other  prob- 
lem; we  cannot  deal  effectiiyly  with  those 
problems  until  once  and  for  all  we  eliminate 
poverty  from  this  country.  No  matter  how 
we  try  to  deal  with  the  other  problems,  we 
are  always  faced  with  the  situation  that  If 
that  person  had  money  and  that  person  were 
able  to  satisfy  himself  with  a  certain  mini- 
mum standard  of  life  and  education  and 
housing,  his  other  problems  would  be  able 
to  be  dealt  with  In  a  much  more  effective 
way.  While  the  problems  of  poverty  are  in- 
terlinked with  social  responalbUltlea  tar 
housing,  access  to  good  health  and  health 
Insurance,  and  educational  organization.  It 
la  a  terrible  shame  In  our  country  to  put  the 
burdena  of  having  an  Inadequate  health 
aystem  on  doctors  alone,  or  an  inadequate 
educational  system  on  educators  alone,  or 
bad  housing  on  HUD  alone,  when  the  Inter- 
related factor  of  Inadequate  income  la  so 
Important. 

Therefore,  I  believe  that  coming  to  grips 
with  the  issue  of  poverty  and  the  national 
Income  guarantee  and  these  other  things  we 
have  discussed  Is  the  number  one  priority 
of  the  decade  of  the  seventies.  That  la  why, 
I  myself,  with  all  my  reservations  about 
President  Nixon's  welfare  reform,  believe  that 
tbla  is  the  beginning  of  the  most  significant 
development  of  the  decade  of  the  seventies, 
the  beginning  of  a  new  kind  of  policy  with 
regard  to  an  Income  guarantee. 

Having  said  that,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
there  are  very  imp<»tant  limitations.  The 
biggest  attack  on  poverty  In  this  country 
outsUle  of  the  work,  free  enteiprlae,  wage, 
price,  profit  system  Is.  of  courae.  the  social 
aecurlty  program.  If  the  aoclal  aecurlty  pro- 


gram were  not  in  effect  today,  there  would 
be  eleven  million  more  people  betow  the  pov- 
erty line  than  the  twenty-five  million  that  I 
indicated  earlier  in  thla  talk.  The  OSO  pro- 
gram, the  antlpoverty  program  for  IBM,  has 
probably  taken  three  people  out  of  poverty 
since  1M4.  While  I  support  vigorously  things 
like  legal  aid  to  the  poor  and  other  OEO 
components,  as  a  measure  of  reducing  pov- 
erty in  the  economic  sense,  it  has  been  in- 
effective. As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  could  make 
an  argument  that  It  probably  put  more  peo- 
ple In  poverty  than  It  took  out. 

The  social  security  program  la  not  only 
oiur  biggest  antlpoverty  program,  it  was  also 
the  first  Income  guarantee  program.  What  Is 
social  security  If  not  a  national  guaranteed 
Income  program  for  people  in  the  categories 
specified  In  the  law.  Oranted,  It  Is  not  unl- 
versal.  Oranted,  it  is  not  for  everybody,  but 
it  Is  an  Income  guarantee.  Congress  says  In 
the  law,  when  a  i>er8on  reaches  age  sixty-five, 
or  sixty-two  or  sixty  under  certain  condi- 
tions, he  gets  this  amount  of  income  and 
If  the  administrator  does  not  give  It  to  the 
applicant  he  can  go  to  court  and  get  a  court 
order  requiring  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istrator to  pay  that  money.  Now,  if  that  is 
not  an  income  guarantee,  I  would  like  to 
know  what  Is.  What  I  am  saying  Is  that,  after 
thirty-five  years,  we  are  on  the  verge  of  ex- 
tending that  principle  outward  and  down- 
ward In  such  a  way  that  I  think  by  the  end 
of  this  decade  we  are  going  to  have  a  pro- 
gram In  this  country  of  Income  guarantee 
for  everyone,  and  that  It  will  be  very  conse- 
quential and  meaningful.  This  will  probably 
require  an  additional  transfer  of  something 
above  twenty  billion  dollars  a  year  at  pres- 
ent prices.  I  do  not  think  the  program  Is 
going  to  start  at  that  level.  The  Welfare  Re- 
form Bill  starts  at  about  a  five  billion  dol- 
lar level,  maybe  a  little  bit  lees  If  you  sub- 
tract some  of  the  other  costs  that  are  really 
presentday  costs.  But  let  us  say,  for  the 
sake  of  argument.  It  Is  only  four  billion  dol- 
lars. Well,  nevertheless  that  Is  a  start.  It  Is 
a  down  payment,  and  I  am  willing  to  take 
the  down  payment  If  there  is  some  Indication 
of  a  commitment  to  moving  in  that  direc- 
tion this  decade.  I  believe  this  will  happen. 

WHAT    EXPEMUITUBES    WOULD    FOLLOW    A 
OUASANTEED  INCOME  PaOGKAM? 

Of  course,  if  we  get  to  the  point  where  we 
are  putting  another  ten,  or  fifteen,  or  twenty 
billion  dollars  in  income  redistribution,  it 
will  have  a  very  consequential  effect  of  in- 
creasing the  proportion  of  the  QNP  com- 
mitted to  these  programs.  I  think  there  will 
be  much  Interest  in  how  that  money  Is  used. 
If  you  want  to  start  your  Investigation  now, 
I  can  tell  you  what  purchases  of  things  like 
eyeglasses  for  children  will  increase.  There  Is 
no  question  in  my  mind  that,  when  you  give 
more  money  to  women  with  children,  they 
are  going  to  buy  eyeglasses  for  their  children 
as  soon  as  they  are  needed,  even  at  a  very 
young  age.  There  will  probably  be  somewhat 
more  milk  consumed  than  before,  as  in- 
dicated by  a  Canadian  study.  There  will 
protwbly  be  more  physician  services  for  chil- 
dren. I  could  describe  a  series  of  probable 
changes  and  expenditures  that  would  be  re- 
lated to  this  Increased  income.  I  think  that 
would  be  a  very  important  area  for  analysis. 

WHAT  W0«K  INCXMTIVXa  ABE  irxEDED  rOB  A 
OTTABANTBED   INCOME    PBOGBAMT 

But  the  most  important  question  which 
atill  needs  to  be  answered  la,  "What  kind  of 
Incentives  are  needed  to  Induce  employable 
people  to  work  If  they  participate  in  an  In- 
come guarantee  program?"  That  waa  not  the 
large  issue  In  social  security  because  most  of 
the  people  In  social  security  were  unemploy- 
ables;  the  aged,  the  disabled,  and  death  cases. 
Now  in  relation  to  employable  people,  the 
whole  question  of  incentives  needs  to  be  de- 
veloped. In  the  social  sectirity  amendments 
of  1907,  there  was  a  work  Incentive  of  dis- 
regarding the  first  thirty  dollars  a  month  for 
welfare  recipients  plus  one  third  of  any  addl- 
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tlonal  amount  above  that.  Now.  are  those  the 
right  work  incentives?  I  wonder  myself. 

I  do  not  think  there  has  really  been  any 
good  study  yet  on  what  the  Impact  of  work 
mcentives  really  la  in  different  parts  of  the 
country;  on  male  heads  of  families,  on  female 
heads  of  fanxilies  with  young  children,  with 
older  children,  by  age,  by  race,  by  ethnic 
group.  Many  older  people  have  some  idea 
that,  when  you  give  a  person  a  work  tnoenttve 
of  60  per  cent,  that  will  be  sufficient.  Maybe 
It  will,  maybe  it  will  not.  I  think  that  we  need 
many  more  studies  on  the  interrelatlonahip 
of  work  incentives  to  level  of  payments  and 
the  social  characteristics  of  various  groups 
before  we  make  a  final  determination  as 
economlata  or  cltlzena  as  to  what  might 
happen. 

WE    ABB    UNDEBOOING    A   FBBVASIVE    SOCIAL 
BEVOLunON 

What  I  have  tried  to  say  is  that  we  are 
undergoing  a  revolution.  But  I  use  the  moA 
revolution  In  a  deep  and  pervasive  sense.  I 
do  not  mean  it  in  the  sense  of  violence,  and 
I  do  not  mean  It  in  the  sense  of  militancy, 
and  I  do  not  mean  it  in  the  sense  of  con- 
frontation. I  believe  that  we  are  in  a  period 
of  time  when  values,  objectives,  goals.  In- 
sights, lnteri>eraonal  relations,  institutional 
factors,  are  undergoing  a  great  deal  of  stieaa 
and  strain,  and  people  are  changing  their 
attitudes  toward  all  sorts  of  things  that  pre- 
viously were  taken  as  an  obvious  good. 

Just  take  the  laaue  of  the  nonretumable 
bottle.  A  big  controversy  can  start  on  that 
kind  of  a  question;  the  nonretumable  bottle 
with  all  Ita  eocHoglcal  and  envlroiunental 
amtects,  with  its  effects  on  marketing,  dis- 
tribution, and  cost,  and  with  its  effects  on 
pubUo  sanitation,  and  so  on.  A  little  bottle 
can  kindle  a  six  hour  exploration  on  the 
very  values  of  human  life.  Do  you  want  to 
live  with  returnable  or  nonretumable  bot- 
tles? The  ramlflcatkna  are  simply  tenlflo. 
And  need  I  mention  things  like  water  pollu- 
tion, air  p<Mutloo,  partdng  and  second  ears, 
and  freeways?  It  Is  easy  to  see  we  are  in  a 
revolution  of   values  and   a  revolution   of 


I  think,  therefore,  eooaomlata.  muat  begin 
to  diange  ttM  area  and  emphaala  of  their  re- 
search from  the  macroeoonomic,  from  large- 
scale  quantitative  studies,  to  what  I  call  the 
whole  area  of  the  quality  of  life.  The  quality 
of  life,  an  eeoterlc.  ephemeral,  subjective 
kind  of  a  concept,  but  nevertheless  one  that 
Is  very  real.  Feofde  over  thirty  especially  no- 
tice the  impact  of  the  concept  when  young 
peoirie  Btart  right  off  and  say  that  aU  tradi- 
tional values  are  wrong.  What  do  you  say?  I 
believe  that  such  questions  aa  pure  air,  pure 
water,  relatlonahlps  with  minority  groups, 
the  kinds  of  schools  for  chlldf«n  and  objec- 
tives for  leisure  time  activity  are  extremely 
Important. 

BrBacAL, 


MOBAL     AND     40ALITATIVB 
wnx    BBSCT    U8 

I  Win  take  one  more  example  to  show  bow 
oompUcated  it  Is  to  deal  with  the  quaUty  ot 
life.  Take  terminal  illness  of  you  want  to  take 
a  really  ooii4>lex  tatie.  We  are  getting  at  a 
point  in  our  eoonomic  ability,  our  medical 
science,  and  our  social  ooneclouaneaa  where 
It  la  possible  to  lengthen  for  a  day  or  a  week 
or  a  month,  on  the  average,  the  life  of  every 
person  who  Is  about  to  die.  Should  we  do 
that? 

Consider  the  allocaticm  of  scarce  resourcea. 
Conaider  the  quality  of  life.  Conalder  our 
access  to  medical  care.  One  and  three  qxiar- 
ter  million  people  die  every  year.  Let  us  say 
that  for  a  million  of  them.  Just  for  the  sake 
of  argument,  we  could  continue  the  life  of 
esch  one  for  a  week  on  the  average,  which 
would  mean  a  day  for  some  and  a  year  for 
others.  Should  we  do  It?  Should  we  set  up 
any  guidtiines?  Is  there  any  way  to  appraise 
the  situation?  Let  us  say  that  the  effort 
required  lo  percent  of  all  our  medical  care 


resources  and  that.  If  we  did  it.  we  could 
not  devote  that  10  percent  to  prenatal  and 
postnatal  care.  Is  that  the  right  social  de- 
cision to  make?  Who  should  make  the  de- 
cision. If  there  was  going  to  be  a  conscious 
decision?  A  decision  is  made  to  some  extent 
now,  wllly-niUy,  by  parents,  by  children,  by 
docu^rs,  by  hospitals:  one  could  tabulate 
the  quantitative  resiilts  of  all  these  indi- 
vidual decisions  and  do  some  research. 

I  do  not  have  any  answer  to  this  question. 
It  la  a  highly  Involved  moral,  ethical,  medi- 
cal, financial,  organizational  Issue  of  vast 
Implication.  But  If  your  concept  about  qual- 
ity of  life  includes  giving  everybody  a  chance 
to  live,  that  Is  one  thing.  If  your  concept 
includes  that  people  ought  to  be  able  to  de- 
cide when  they  are  going  to  terminate  their 
lives  and  then  write  down  on  a  piece  of 
paper,  "When  I  get  cancer  and  somebody 
under  some  accurate  method  determines 
that  It  Is  fatal,  then  stt^  giving  me  oxygen 
and  so  on  each  day."  It  could  be  worked  out, 
I  presume.  I  do  not  know  how  it  would 
work.  But  these  ethical,  moral,  qualitative 
Issues  are  going  to  beset  us  even  more  in 
the  next  ten  or  twenty  years  than  ever  before 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  That  Is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  I  so  urgently  recommend 
that  we  begin  to  shift  our  emphasis  from 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  to  the 
Council  of  Social  Advisers,  from  the  Eco- 
nomic Report  to  the  Social  Report,  from  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Economic  Report 
to  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Social  Report, 
thus  becoming  a  nation  that  is  beginning 
to  investigate,  to  study  and  be  concerned 
about  these  social  problems. 


NORTH  VIETNAM  THE  AGGRESSOR 
IN  SOXTTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  my  ad- 
miration for  President  Nixon's  firmness 
in  the  piirsiilt  of  i>eace  in  Southeast  Asia 
is  matched  by  my  mystification  at  the 
position  aAopted  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovsur) . 

It  is,  after  all.  North  Vietnam  which  is 
the  aggressor  in  South  Vietnam.  There 
are  12  North  Vietnamese  divisions  in- 
volved in  battles  outside  their  own  ter- 
ritory and  not  a  single  ARVN  soldier  is 
in  North  Vietnam.  I  would  hope  that 
Senator  McGovirn  and  all  other  Ameri- 
cans would  condemn  Hanoi  for  its  ag- 
gression, rather  than  condemning  their 
own  Government  for  lending  support  to 
the  South  Vietnamese  Army  in  provid- 
ing for  its  own  defense.  Constant  efforts 
to  undercut  the  President  while  he  is  at- 
tempting to  withdraw  American  soldiers 
saf^  from  a  war  he  inherited,  only 
serve  to  bolster  the  enemy's  morale. 

North  Vietnam  is  not  going  to  achieve 
its  goal  of  assuming  control  of  South 
Vietnam  either  on  the  battlefield  or  at 
the  negotiating  table.  I  hope  they  do  not 
achieve  the  goal,  instead,  by  succeeding 
to  divide  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people. 

President  Nixon  has  made  it  clear  to 
Hanoi  and  to  the  supporters  of  Hanoi 
that  there  will  be  no  reward  for  C<»n- 
munist  aggression  anywhere  in  the 
world.  His  willingness  to  adopt  this  posi- 
tion, and  the  willingness  of  the  American 
people  to  support  him  in  this  position, 
are  the  strongest  guarantees  of  eventual 
peace  in  this  world. 

If  Communist  aggression  Is  rewarded 
in  Vietnam,  it  will  be  pursued  elsewhere. 
But  if  it  is  stopped  in  Vietnam,  it  will  be 
discouraged  everywhere. 


Those  who  would  surrender  in  \^et- 
nam  to  achieve  a  short-term  peace  now, 
would  risk  wider  war  as  a  long-run  real- 
ity. 

The  President  recognizes  this  and  he 
has  given  Gen.  Creighton  Abrams  the 
dlfllcult  task  of  continuing  n.S.  troop 
withdrawals  safely,  of  protecting  those 
Americans  which  remain,  and  of  assist- 
ing the  South  Vietnamese  in  resisting 
the  Communist  invasion.  I  have  confi- 
dence in  the  President  and  I  have  con- 
fidence in  General  Abrams.  I  hope  the 
American  people  and  Congress  will  back 
the  President  and  back  Abe. 


BARBERSHOP    QUARTET    IN    TUNE 
WITH  AMERICA 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
coitly  I  received  a  letter  reacquaintlng 
me  with  a  style  of  music  that  for  genera- 
tions has  played  to  toe-tapping  audiences 
throughout  America.  The  barbershop 
quartet  Is  truly  an  important  part  of 
America's  musical  heritage,  for  it  is  one 
of  only  three  forms  of  music  native  to 
America.  The  faithful  fans  of  bartiershop 
harmony  have  carried  on  through  the 
years  and  today  this  bright  and  happy 
music  is  having  an  energetic  revival.  The 
letter  I  received  came  from  the  Society 
for  the  Preservation  and  Encouragement 
of  Barbershop  Quartet  Singing  in 
America.  I  would  like  to  quote  from  part 
of  that  letter  because  it  gives  evidence  of 
the  great  spirit  and  fraternal  concern 
which  is  an  integral  part  of  this  inter- 
natlcxial  society  of  33,000  members  and 
700  chapters. 

Mr.  Barrie  Best,  executive  director  of 
the  society,  explained  the  activities  of 
this  musical  association  when  he  wrote 
in  this  way: 

In  addition  to  perpetuating  our  style  of 
music,  our  chapters  provide  wholesome  fam- 
ily entertainment  for  millions  of  persons 
each  year  In  their  various  communities  and 
assist  In  the  raising  oS  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  annually  for  phllanthiopic 
and  community  projects.  One  example  la  our 
Society's  unified  aervloe  project  In  aiq^>ort 
of  the  Inatltute  of  Logopedlca  in  Wichita. 
Kanaaa.  which  la  the  world's  largest  center 
for  communicative  disorders  and  habUltatlcm 
of  the  multi-handicapped.  Since  adopting  the 
Institute  m  1964,  the  Society  has  raised, 
through  personal  dmiatlons  from  members 
and  special  concerts,  more  than  1800,000,  and 
expects  to  surpass  the  million  dollar  mark 
this  year.  This  money  has  been  used  to  aid 
multl-handlci4>ped  children  who  need  finan- 
cial assistance,  as  weU  as  for  research  proj- 
ects In  the  uae  of  music  In  aaalatlng  the 
multl-handlciyped  to  beccMne  normal  com- 
municative dtlzena. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  only  fitting  that  we 
salute  this  musical  association,  for  it  was 
in  the  month  of  April.  34  years  ago.  that 
26  men  gathered  for  the  first  barbershcv 
soQgf  est  in  Tulsa.  Okla.  Since  that  April 
11  in  1938  the  organization  has  grown 
Into  an  American  institution,  and  its 
birthday  should  be  noted  by  all  who  ap- 
preciate merry  music.  I  think  all  of  us 
will  agree  that  this  is  the  kind  of  Joyful, 
talented,  yet  public  spirited  organization 
in  which  all  Americans  can  take  pride. 
With  the  discord  in  the  world  today,  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  rediscover  the  harmony  of 
the  barbershcv  quartet. 
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THE  SACRED  CONCERT  SERUB 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  an  i  al- 
ways proud  to  salute  community  in  tia- 
tlve  and  accomplishment. 

The  citizens  of  my  State  are  lively  and 
creative  pe<q;>le,  and  they  deserve  t>  be 
praised  for  many  things.  But  truly,  one 
of  the  most  ambitious  imdertaklngs  ever 
to  be  brought  to  my  attention  hai  re- 
cently taken  place  In  Hamilton,  Ma  is. 

A  number  of  townspe<9le  from  £  am- 
llton.  Manchester,  and  Beverly  Farms. 
Mass..  conceived  the  Idea  several  2  ears 
ago  of  presenting  an  annual  Sacred  ( con- 
cert Series  of  musical  performances. 
They  did  not  limit  themsdves  to  ti  adl- 
tlonal  numbers.  Rather,  they  began  t  tielr 
series  In  November  1970  with  a  perfc  rm- 
ance  of  Jos^h  Haydn's  "Mlssa  In  T  em- 
pore  Belli" — "Mass  In  Time  of  Wa" — 
which  received  resoimdlng  salutes  from 
local  reviewers  and  local  citizens. 

They  followed  this  performance  Mth 
Mosart's  "Requiem,"  performed  In  the 
spring  of  1971.  And  this  spring  they 
elected  to  perform  one  of  the  most  c  Ifll- 
cult  of  all  musical  compositions.  Otto 
Nicolal's  "Te  Deum."  a  piece  which  has 
only  been  sung  once  before  in  the  UD  Ited 
States. 

Mr.  President,  what  makes  these  ac- 
complishments imusual  and  heartwa  rm- 
ing  is  that  this  group  is  not  compose  1  of 
profe88l(»ial  musicians,  but  ordinary  :ltl- 
zens — mothers,  fathers,  houaew  ves, 
teenagers,  engineers,  and  secretaries.  For 
10  Weeks  they  met  every  Saturday  n  ght 
and  practiced  their  music. 

These  citizens  totit  time  out  of  t  lelr 
own  busy  lives  to  perfect  a  piece  of  nu- 
sic  which  they  hoped  would  brighten 
their  neighbor's  day  and  make 
communities  proud. 

I  for  one  am  proud.  I  love  music  land 
I  am  proud  to  represent  people  who  1  lave 
the  ability  to  set  aside  their  own  pers  )nal 
problems  and  those  of  the  resi  of 
the  world  for  a  few  brief  hours,  and 
sing  solely  for  someone  else's  enjosm  ent. 

I  am  proud  to  represent  the  merch  \TiXs 
who  supported  them  in  their  efforts]  de- 
spite their  own  economic  problems 

It  has  always  been  this  type  of  dom 
munlty  effort  which  has  been  at  the  sore 
of  this  country's  greatness.  I  find  t  lese 


people  exemplary,  and  hope  they 
keep  right  aa.  singing. 


wlU 


ACCESS  TO  THE  ARTS  AND 
HUMANrriES 

Mr.  TOWER.  Blr.  President,  I  hav^  al- 
ways had  a  deep  and  abiding  Interest 
In  the  arts  and  humanities,  on  a  i>er- 
sonal  level,  and  a  belief  In  their  im- 
portance to  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  C  n  a 
level  equal  with  science  and  technol  >gy, 
the  Nation  should  move  to  encouiage 
the  skills  of  creative  imagination  In  the 
production  of  aesthetic  objects,  an<  to 
give  Impetus  to  the  branches  of  lean  Ing 
primarily  of  a  cultural  character,  rhe 
President  has  recently  stated  that— 

We  oonX\A  be  the  rlcheat  nmtlon  In  the 
world,  the  moet  powerful  netlon  In  the 
world,  the  freeet  nation  in  the  world,  but 
only  If  the  arte  ere  alive  and  flourUhlng  can 
we  experience  the  true  meaning  of  ftee  torn 
and  know  the  full  glory  of  the  spirit. 


"niese  are  sentlmaita  with  which  I 
heartily  concur. 

Ccngrees,  working  toward  this  goal. 
establlBhed  the  National  Foundation  on 
the  Arts  and  Humanities  In  1965.  The 
Endowment's  role  la  to  aid  and  encour- 
age the  arts  and  humanities  In  America. 
Its  primary  means  of  accomplishing  this 
goal  Is  by  m^Mny  grants  to  Individuals 
and  organisatiotu  in  the  various  fields  of 
the  arts  and  humanities.  Most  grants  to 
organizations  must  be  matched  with 
non-Federal  fimds.  The  Endowment  will 
also  match  donatians  given  to  them.  And 
last,  but  certainly  not  least,  there  is  a 
separate  program  in  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts  which  provides 
direct  grants  to  State  art  councils.  This 
concept  is  likewise  being  investigated 
by  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities. 

In  my  home  State  of  Texas,  theaters 
such  as  the  Alley  Theatre,  in  Houston, 
and  the  Dallas  Theatre  Center  have  re- 
ceived grants.  Also,  the  San  Antonio  and 
El  Paso  Etymphonies  have  been  singled 
out  as  grant  recipients.  Orants  have  been 
given  to  such  worthy  projects  as  the  bi- 
lingual theaters  at  Texas  Tech  Univer- 
sity which  tours  Mexican-American 
areas  in  the  Southwest.  The  Texas  Com- 
mission on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  re- 
ceived $75,377  In  fiscal  year  1971  to  bring 
performances  and  exhibitions  to  smaller 
communities  without  normal  access  to 
major  cultural  centers.  The  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Humanities  supports 
research,  awards  fellowships,  and  gives 
grants-in-aid  to  groups  and  individuals 
in  the  fields  of  language,  linguistics,  lit- 
erature, history,  Jurisprudence,  philoso- 
phy, archeology,  comparative  religion, 
and  ethics. 

In  1966.  the  Endowments  were  au- 
thorized appropriations  In  the  amount 
of  $10  million  for  national  programs. 
$7.6  million  to  match  unrestricted  dona- 
tions made  to  the  Endowments,  and  $2.75 
million  to  the  Individual  State  art  agency 
programs— for  a  total  of  $20  mUllon. 

Under  the  present  administration, 
these  amounts  have  grown  to  $64,125,000 
for  national  programs.  $9  million  in 
funds  to  match  donations  to  the  En- 
dowments, and  $6,875,000  for  the  State 
art  agency  programs,  for  a  total  of  $80 
million  for  fiscal  year  1973.  This  shows 
that  the  budget  for  the  Endowments  has 
nearly  quintupled  the  past  3  years  of  the 
Nixon  administration. 

I  would  like  to  add  my  voice  to  that 
of  the  President  in  support  of  the  En- 
dowment. I  would  like  to  encourage  the 
Endowment  to  widen  and  expand  State 
programs,  especially  in  the  humanities. 
I  would  like  to  see  each  State  with  a 
strong  and  locally  controlled  program 
responsive  to  the  unique  needs  of  the 
citizens  of  each  State.  Our  ultimate  goal 
should  be  to  provide  access  to  the  arts 
and  humanities  to  each  citizen,  regard- 
less of  flnftnHRi  status  or  proximity  to 
metropolitan  centers. 


NUTRITION  AND  THE  PREGNANT 
ADOLESCENT 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  many  8n- 
ators  are  aware  of  the  American  Medical 


Aasociatioti's  Oopgress  on  the  Quality  of 
Uf  e  wUch  was  held  in  CUcaco  last 
month.  The  Congress,  attended  by  over 
1,000  participants  from  a  number  of  pro- 
fessional fields,  focused  on  improvtag  the 
health  and  general  quality  of  life  of 
youngsters  from  conception  to  advltfaood. 

Prior  to  the  ecnvening  of  the  Oongreas, 
a  group  of  specialists  from  several  fldds 
and  governmental  agencies  mat  to  pre- 
pare rec(Hnmendattons  for  the  Oongiess 
for  the  improvonent  of  the  health  and 
nutrition  of  the  adcdescent  parent  These 
rec<»nmendatians  were  then  adopted  by 
the  Congress. 

No  group  in  our  population  is  as  vulner- 
able to  the  ravages  of  ill-health  and  mal- 
nutrition as  the  pregnant  ad<desoent  and 
her  offspring.  Oood  nutrition  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  Uie  normal  prenatal 
growth  of  the  fetus  and  its  future  mental 
and  physi<^oglcal  development.  Oood  nu- 
trition  is  abecdutely  essential  to  the 
health  and  well-being  of  the  teenage 
mother  and  to  her  capacity  for  a  full  life. 

I  think  the  crvidence  is  overwhdmlng 
that  we  are  not  presently  dealing  ade- 
quately with  the  proUons  of  this  group. 
We  must  do  a  better  Job  of  coordinating 
and  delivering  a  variety  of  supportive  so- 
cial services  to  mother,  child,  and  family 
imlt. 

I  am  pleased  that  a  small  group  of 
participants  frtmi  the  woridng  group 
which  met  in  Chicago  will  convene  here 
in  Washington  on  Monday,  May  22  to 
plan  an  action  program  to  implement 
their  recommendations. 

I  know  they  wlU  have  the  support  of 
myself  and  the  other  members  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Hu- 
man Needs,  as  well  as  of  all  other  Sen- 
ators, In  their  endeavor. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  working  group  be 
printed  in  the  RBCOts. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRo,  as  follows: 

RSCOltlCXNDATXONS    OF    THE    WOUCXKO    QWOUT 

rem  TWB  iMTBovncsifT  or  Hkaltw  akd  Nv- 

ramoK  or  tki  AooLaecKirr  Pabent,  IUbcb 

23.1073 

The  cntloal  Importance  of  the  adoleeoent 
period  aa  a  developmental  croeeroadii  for 
mother.  Infant  and  family  has  made  this  the 
predominant  emphaaie  of  an  Interagency 
grotip  over  the  laat  several  months.  Bepre- 
eentlng  national  as  well  as  regional  r^re- 
aentattvee  from  government,  private  agencies 
and  industry,  the  group  has  begun  to  define 
sources  of  funding,  methods  of  obtaining 
and  coordinating  support,  extending  service 
and  coordinating  efforts.  The  followtag  brief 
reconunendatlon  la  offered  to  the  Quality  of 
litfe  groups  for  consideration,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  this  is  slnqily  a  beginning 
and  will  be  followed  by  more  detaUed  re- 
source material,  analysis  of  existing  systems 
and  Input  from  adcAeeoenta  aa  well  as  pro- 
feealonals. 

Working  Goal:  Reduction  of  the  adverse 
social,  emotional  and  physlologlo  Impact  on 
the  Individual  and  society  resulting  from 
adoleeoent  pregnancy.  parUculaily  prior  to 
seventeen  yeaxa  of  age. 

Aettoo  Plan: 

I.  Provide  ooordtnated  community  servloes 
through  estahjiehed  pubUo  and  private  pro- 
grams, to  every  pregnant  perwm,  with  ap- 
propriate foQow  tbroagh.  Inifludlng: 

ConH>rehenalv«  health  i 
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Counselling  and  education  for  famUy  liv- 
ing. 

Family  planning. 

Nutritional  services. 

n.  Action  agencies  will  Include  coordina- 
tion of  all  public  and  private  agencies  and 
institutions  v^ich  have  responsibility  or  po- 
tential service  to  adolescents,  including: 

Public  agencies  (federal)  such  as  HEW, 
Including  Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
Health  Services  and  Mental  Health  Admin- 
istration, Office  of  Child  Development,  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. Social  and  RehablUtatlon  Services,  So- 
cial Security  Administration  and  appropriate 
task  forces,  committees,  etc.,  Dei>artment8 
of  Agriculture,  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, Justice  and  Labor. 

Private  agencies  such  as  American  College 
of  Obetetrics  and  Gynecology,  American 
Academy  of  Dentistry  Children,  American 
Academy  of  Pediatrics,  American  School 
Health  Association,  American  Dental  Associa- 
tion, American  Public  Health  Association, 
Community  Pediatric  Society,  Nutritional 
Foimdation,  and  many  others  working  with 
children. 

m.  Implementation:  These  goals  and 
plans  will  be  sbered  with  the  above  groups, 
through  the  Quality  of  Life  Congress,  and. 
following  this  meeting,  with: 

The  lAitemal  and  Child  Health  Commit- 
tee of  the  AMA  for  action  and  interaction 
with   ^propriate  responsible  groups. 

The  various  committees  and  secttone  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Pediatrics. 

The  Youth  Committee  at  the  Amwlcan 
Public  Health  Association. 

The  Community  Pediatric  Society. 

IV.  Suggested  courses  of  action  Include: 

1.  Creation  of  a  working  group  compoeed 
of  members  and  liaison  representatives  from 
private  and  public  agencies; 

3.  Support  from  the  Health  and  Nutrition 
for  Adolescent  Parent  working  group  in  de- 
fining sources  and  methods  of  obtaining 
funding,  extending  services  and  coordinat- 
ing agencies; 

3.  Development  of  adolescent  training  pro- 
grams in  health  and  nutrition  as  a  career; 

4.  Coordination  of  all  HEW,  USDA  pro- 
grams to  mandate  adequate  nutrition  for 
209,000  pregnant  adolescents  and  three  and 
one-half  million  pregnant  adults  each  year; 

5.  Work  with  state  and  local  4C  (Coordi- 
nated Community  Child  Care)  Committee 
to  extend  concern  to  the  adolescent  years. 

roc  the  Working  Group:  Elisabeth  Aplln, 
MJ>.,  Robert  Deisher,  MD.,  Martha  Erick- 
son,  M.A.,  Roger  Meyer,  MJ).,  Robert  Smith, 
Ph.  D.,  Victoria  Taylor,  M5. 


PRESIDENTIAL  MONARCHY 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  war  Is 
"the  most  oi^ressive  of  all  kingly  oppres- 
slon5,"wrote  Abraham  Lincoln  to  his  law 
partner  in  1848.  For  that  reason,  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  "reserved — 
that  no  man  should  hold  the  power  of 
bringing  this  oppression  upon  us."  the 
prairie  statesman  added.  Yet,  such  is  the 
situation  in  America  today. 

This  development,  observed  by  noted 
Boston  Olobe  columnist  Martin  P.  No- 
Ism,  is  moet  obviously  demonstrated  by 
the  unfortunate  way  in  which  the  Presi- 
dent and  a  few  close  advisers  Isolate 
themselves  from  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Nolan  writes: 

President  Nixon  la  surrounded  by  the  Secret 
Service  and  the  imprsealve  moat  of  "execu- 
tive privUege"  {Htotectlng  the  chamberlains 
In  his  household  from  public  scrutiny.  An 
•ppearance  from  the  royal  balcony  of  a  tele- 
CXVm 930— Part  la 


vision  studio  may  ensue,  but  otherwise  a 
royal  sUence. 

An  active  Congress  that  reasserts  its 
power  over  the  public  purse  is  the  (»ily 
way  that  America  can  return  to  consti- 
tutional democracy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  No- 
lan's article,  published  in  the  Boston 
Olobe  of  April  21,  1972,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

Foo-Bmuulisd  PaxsmxNCT 
(By  MarUn  F.  Nolan) 

Washington. — ^The  American  presidency 
these  days  can  only  be  viewed  through  a  fog 
of  tragedy  and  comedy — the  Punchinello  per- 
formances of  Secretaries  Rogers  and  Laird  be- 
fore the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, the  seml-Tlrg^lnlty  of  presidential  aide 
Peter  Flanigan  and  his  holy  disdain  for  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  and  the  phan- 
tom-like figure  of  the  President  himself. 

Mr.  Nixon  U,  with  aides  Henry  Kissinger 
and  H.  B.  Haldemann,  hidden  in  the  mists.  At 
a  time  of  greatest  public  Interest,  even  anx- 
iety, in  the  President's  motivations  for 
bombing  North  Vietnam,  he  Is  Inaccessible, 
remote,  mysteriOTis. 

If  America  were  governed  by  a  parliamen- 
tary democracy,  Mr.  Nixon  would  himself  be 
answering  questions  before  Sens.  Fulbrtght, 
Chiuch  et  al..  Just  as  Prime  Ministers  Tru- 
deau  and  Heath  must  endure  a  daily  cruci- 
Me  in  Ottawa  and  London. 

But  President  Nixon  Is  surrounded  by  the 
Secret  Service  and  the  impressive  moat  of 
"executive  privilege"  protecting  the  cham- 
berlains in  his  household  from  public  scru- 
tiny. An  appearance  from  the  royal  balcony 
of  a  television  studio  may  ensue,  but  other- 
wise a  royal  silence. 

In  1788,  Alexander  Hamilton  wrote  Fed- 
eralist Paper  No.  69  to  put  down  the  canard 
that  the  American  President  in  a  new  Consti- 
tution oould  become  nothing  more  than  a 
British  monarch. 

"There  is  no  pretence  for  the  parallel 
which  has  been  attempted  between  him  and 
the  king  of  Great  Britain,"  Hamilton  wrote. 
"But  to  render  the  contrast  in  this  req;>ect 
still  vaan  striking,  it  may  be  al  use  to  throw 
the  principal  clrcimistancee  ot  dissimilitude 
Into  a  closer  group  .- 

"The  President  of  the  United  States  would 
be  an  officer  elected  by  the  people  for  four 
years;  the  king  of  Greet  Britain  is  a  per- 
petual and  hereditary  prince.  The  one  would 
he  amenable  to  personal  punishment  and 
disgrace;  the  person  of  the  other  is  sacred 
and  inviolable.  The  one  would  have  a  quali- 
fied negative  upon  the  acts  of  the  legislative 
body;  the  other  has  an  absolute  negative. 
The  one  would  have  a  right  to  command  the 
military  and  naval  forces  of  the  nation;  the 
other,  in  addition  to  this  right,  possesses  that 
of  declaring  war  and  of  raising  and  regulat- 
ing fleets  uid  armies  by  his  own  author- 
ity . .  ." 

HamUt<m  acknowledged  that  the  Presi- 
dent's military  authority  "would  be  nomi- 
nally the  same  with  that  of  the  king  of 
Great  Britain,  but  in  substance  much  In- 
ferior to  it.  It  would  amount  to  nnthing  more 
than  the  supreme  command  and  direction  of 
the  military  and  naval  foroes.  as  first  gen- 
eral and  admiral  of  the  confederacy;  while 
that  of  the  Brtttsh  king  extends  to  the  de- 
claring of  war  and  to  the  raising  and  regu- 
lating of  fleets  and  aimlea." 

In  his  dear,  self-ccmfldent  Federalist  proee, 
Hamilton  asked.  "What  answer  ahaU  we  give 
to  those  who  would  persuade  us  that  things 
so  unlike  resemble  eaob  other?"  What  answer 


Indeed  could  Hamilton  find  In  a  wocld  of 
cowardice  and  oonfuslon  in  the  national 
legislature  called  Congreas  and  anxiety  and 
fear  among  the  people? 

There  Is  no  practical  answer.  "The  person 
of  the  king  of  Great  Britain  is  sacred  and 
inviolable,"  said  Hamilton.  "There  Is  no  con- 
stitutional tribunal  to  which  he  is  amena- 
ble: no  punishment  to  which  he  can  be  sub- 
jected without  invc^vlng  the  crisis  of  a  na- 
tional revolution."  God  save  the  king. 


MEDICAL  CARE  FOR  INDIANS 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr,  Prseident,  many  of 
America's  Indians  live  in  remote  areas 
and  imder  relatively  prlmative  condi- 
tions. It  has  been  difficult  to  reach  many 
of  them  with  adequate  medical  care. 

Dedicated  men  are  making  a  great  ef- 
fort, however,  to  provide  this  care.  ITie 
Arizona  Regional  Medical  program  has 
been  working  on  the  problem. 

I  invite  attention  to  a  program  which 
will  start  soon  on  the  vast  Papago  Res- 
ervation in  southern  Arizona.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  story  from  the  April  19,  1972, 
Tucs<xi  Dally  Citizen,  telling  of  a  new 
program  to  eradicate  strep  throat  as  a 
serious  threat  to  the  health  of  the 
Papagos. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoao, 
as  follows: 

Among  Papacos — ^Picht  To  End  Stxkp  Thboat 

Pexii.  Siateo 

(By  Margaret  Kuehlthau) 

Sells. — A  massive  campaign  to  eradicate 
streptococcal  disease  (strep  throat)  on  the 
Papago  Indian  Reservation  will  b^in  here 
next  month. 

The  project,  expected  to  cost  about  S50,- 
000  in  Indian  Health  Service  (IHS)  funds, 
will  be  aimed  at  about  1,600  Papago  school 
children  and  faculty  members. 

Dr.  Jack  C.  Robertson,  director  of  the 
CHS  unit  here,  said  streptococcal  disease 
poees  a  major  threat  to  health  because  It 
often  leads  to  rheumatic  fever  and  nephritis, 
a  kidney  disease. 

The  disease  is  prevalent  among  lower  socio- 
economic groups,  according  to  Dr.  Brendan 
Phlbbs,  the  Arizona  Regional  Medical  Pro- 
gram's consultant  to  the  Pi^ago  project. 

Phibbs  characterized  the  Indians  of  Ari- 
zona and  New  Mexico  as  representing  "a 
large  reservoir  of  this  disease." 

Throat  cultures  will  be  taken  from  chU- 
dren  and  teachers  in  aU  schools  on  the  res- 
ervation. Special  clinics  and  other  programs 
are  expected  to  reach  children  in  nvirsery 
schools  and  all  other  imder-school  age  chU- 
dren  on  the  reservation. 

To  assist  with  the  program,  two  22 -year- 
old  Papago  Indians,  Raymond  Ortegae  and 
Timothy  Antone,  have  been  sent  to  Wyoming 
for  special  training.  They  are  learning  to 
operate  the  new  streptococcal  laboratory 
which  will  be  InstaUed  at  the  Indian  hos- 
pital here. 

When  they  return  to  the  reservation  next 
week,  they  will  get  additional  basic  labora- 
tory training  at  the  hospital  here,  Robert- 
son said. 

Phlbbs  said  streptococcal  disease  ought  not 
to  exist  at  this  date  In  medical  history  be- 
cause, with  the  Infected  patient  given  an 
antibiotic,  the  strep  germ  "is  one  of  the 
easiest  germs  to  kill — of  all  known  germs." 

Phlbbs.  asaoelate  professor  of  medicine 
and  chief  of  the  electrocardiogram  depart- 
ment at  the  Arizona  Medical  Center,  is  wide- 
ly known  In  medical  circles  for  a  program 
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be  Initiated  In  Casper,  Wyo.  The  Wysmlng 
project  has  resulted  In  the  almost  coi  aplete 
eleminatlon  of  strep  disease  In  that  i^rea. 

To  the  children  of  Casper,  having  their 
throat  examined  is  as  much  a  part  at  the 
school  day  as  roll  call  and  the  spelllikg  les- 
son, reports  a  pharmaceutical  comps  ay. 

As  a  result  of  Phibb's  concentrate<  cam- 
paign to  eradicate  strep  disease,  In  more 
than  four  years  not  one  case  of  rhe  imatlc 
fever  was  reported  among  the  14,OOo/Bchool 
children  In  Natrona  County,  Wyoming. 

Arizona  Regional  Medical  Program 
(ARMP)  reports  that  tuberculosis  and\strep- 
tococcal  disease  are  two  of  the  major  infec- 
tious diseases  with  which  the  Indian  :iealth 
Service  must  contend. 

To  give  an  Idea  of  the  magnitude  >f  the 
problem,  according  to  ARMP,  "the  first  at- 
tempts at  organizing  a  computerized  rheu- 
matic fever  registry  among  the  Papa;o  In- 
dians soon  produced  30  well-docur  lented 
cases  of  rheumatic  fever  out  of  a  totil  pop- 
ulation of  10,000. 

"A  rate  of  three  per  1. 000  Is,  of  ^  lourse. 
very  high  and  this  represents  only  the  initial 
compilation. 

"The  occurrence  rate  among  the  favajo 
Is  about  90  cases  per  100,000  as  coi  ipared 
to  an  overall  known  Incidence  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  1.6  cases  per  100,000  popula- 
tion." 

Phlbbs  said  negotiations  are  und<  r  way 
with  the  Navajo  Tribe  in  northern  1  rlzona 
to  set  up  on  that  reservation  a  simlla  *  proj- 
ect for  the  detection,  treatment  and  e  'adica- 
tlon  of  streptococcal  disease,  with  tl  e  pro- 
gram "hopefully  to  begin  in  October.1 


RURAL  DEVELOPMENT  AC ' 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
past  30  years,  the  trend  has  been  for 
Americans  to  move  to  the  clUes.  Ii  the 
years  since  World  War  II.  30  imllion 
Americans  have  left  the  farms  and  Email 
towns  for  the  promise  of  city  llile.  In 
search  ol  jobs  and  modern  conveniinces, 
they  have  swelled  the  urban  oases  of  the 
Nation  to  the  point  of  excess.  What  was 
once  a  bright  promise  is  now  a  daily  story 
of  torment  and  despair. 

Our  cities  are  now  congested.  Vas  t  in- 
creases in  population  have  brought  f  oHu- 
tirai,  crowded  highways,  soaring  crime 
rates,  squalid  housing,  deterloratint  ed- 
ucation, and  high  unemployment.  The 
economy  suid  the  very  fabric  of  our  soci- 
ety are  threatened  because  of  this  p  r>m- 
Ise  turned  nightmare. 

In  response.  Congress  has  enacted  doz- 
ens of  worthy  programs  to  help  uplil  t  the 
quality  of  urban  life.  Yet,  these  prog  rams 
are  mere  straws  in  the  wind  when  ;om- 
pared  to  the  rapid  rise  of  urban  coi  iges- 
tion  and  blight.  The  time  is  fast  ap- 
proaching when  we  must  face  the  fact 
that  the  future  of  this  country  dem  ands 
thoughtful  planning  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. We  must  begin  now  to  take 
stock  of  our  human  and  materia  re- 
sources: to  think  of  the  next  50  U<  100 
years;  and  to  plan  for  the  orderly  de- 
velopment and  use  of  those  resourc  ss  In 
the  decades  to  come. 

A  major  part  of  this  planning  must 
Involve  rural  America.  It  is  here  that 
many  imtapped  resources  exist.  1  ^ural 
communities  are  dying,  but  they  con- 
tain the  base  upon  which  we  can  >uild 
for  the  future.  It  is  in  rural  areas  that 
the  new  promise  for  giowth  exist;  and 


it  is  there  that  we  can  look  for  alterna- 
tive solutions  to  urban  congestion  and 
blight. 

The  Rural  Development  Act  which 
passed  the  Senate  last  week  is  a  major 
step  in  the  process  of  establishing  a  ra- 
tional national  growth  policy.  It  estab- 
lishes a  mechanism  for  revitalizing  non- 
urban  areas  using  a  combination  of  local 
initiative  and  Federal  cooperation.  This 
is  the  type  of  partnership  which  I  envi- 
sion on  an  even  broader  scale  for  urban, 
suburban,  and  rural  areas  of  America. 
We  must  encourage  our  communities  to 
plan  for  the  future;  to  take  stock  of  re- 
sources which  should  be  preserved;  to 
determine  future  growth  needs;  and  to 
plan  rationally  for  the  future  so  that  any 
growth  does  not  destroy  the  community's 
vital  resources  and  its  quality  of  life. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  hundreds  of 
Federal  programs  of  assistance,  yet  there 
is  no  coordination  of  the  allocation  of 
these  resources.  Without  coordination, 
billions  of  dollars  each  year  are  being 
wasted.  Each  Cabinet-level  department 
promotes  its  own  activities  and  gives 
paramount  attention  to  its  own  pro- 
grams; yet  no  significant  effort  is  made 
to  determine  how  each  program  relates 
to  all  others.  That  is  a  need  which  we 
must  meet  if  we  are  not  to  awaken  to 
the  realization  that  we  have  spent  bil- 
lions of  aollars  but  have  failed  to  keep 
pace  with  the  forces  of  growth. 

The  resources  of  the  Nation  are  finite. 
In  the  face  of  misuse,  they  will  not  be 
available  forever.  Our  democratic  insti- 
tutions and  our  open  market  economy 
can  withstand  only  so  much  pressure  be- 
fore they  fall  victim  to  the  centrlstlc 
forces  of  repression  and  control.  Yet  we 
are  wasting  our  resources — treating  them 
with  an  abandon  which  is  criminal;  and 
we  are  suffering  from  congestion,  unem- 
ployment, inflation,  poor  education,  high 
crime  rates,  and  rising  welfare  costs — 
all  because  we  have  failed  to  make  prop- 
er use  of  our  resources  and  because  we 
have  failed  to  imdertake  long  range  and 
broad-based  planning. 

Mr.  President,  with  this  as  a  back- 
ground, I  was  pleased  to  support  the 
Rural  Envelopment  Act  because  it  draws 
the  Nation's  attention  to  the  neglect  of 
our  rural  resources  and  because  It  pro- 
vides an  effective  means  to  develop  those 
resources. 


DEATH  OF  A  GREAT  TEACHER: 
DR.  FRANK  L.  BOYDEN 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday,  Massachusetts  and  the  Nation 
lost  a  devoted  teacher  and  leader  in  the 
field  of  education.  Dr.  Frank  L.  Boyden, 
headmaster  of  Deerfleld  Academy  in 
Massachusetts  from  1902  to  1968. 

We  can  measure  the  contributions  of 
Dr.  Boyden  as  an  educator  not  only  by 
the  awards  bestowed  on  him  over  the 
years,  but  by  the  progress  and  direction 
of  Deerfleld  Academy  under  his  direc- 
tion. When  he  became  the  headmaster  of 
Deerfleld  in  1902,  the  school  had  14  stu- 
dents. Under  his  leadership  and  devo- 
tion, Deerfleld  Academy  became  one  of 
the  outstanding  preparatory  schools  in 


the  Nation.  Students  from  Deerfleld  can 
be  found  in  every  profession.  But  perhaps 
most  significantly.  Dr.  Boyden  developed 
similar  educational  talents  in  others,  and 
outstanding  teachers  across  this  country 
trace  the  beginning  of  their  development 
to  Dr.  Boyden  and  IDeerfield  Academy. 

I  think  two  illustrations  of  Dr.  Boy- 
dens'  approach  to  Ufe  and  young  people 
provide  an  excellent  measure  of  his  stat- 
ure as  a  man  committed  to  others.  Dr. 
Boyden  kept  his  o£Qce  in  the  front  cor- 
ridor of  the  main  building  of  the  acad- 
emy where  he  was  accessible  to  all  of  his 
students.  Over  the  years,  as  his  duties 
and  responsibilities  grew  as  an  adminis- 
trator, he  never  lost  contact  with  those 
he  loved  most,  his  students.  And  it  is  pre- 
cisely this  kind  of  warmth  and  devotion 
that  encouraged  and  developed  the  po- 
tential of  the  yoimg  men  under  his  direc- 
tion. 

Second,  Dr.  Boyden  who  coached  Deer- 
fleld's  football  team  until  he  was  nearly 
80,  also  was  its  quarterback  in  the  early 
years.  I  think  this  is  symbolic  of  the 
legacy  that  Dr.  Boyden  leaves  us— that 
education  has  not  only  to  do  with  books, 
but  with  involvement  and  commitment, 
and  action.  Dr.  Boyden  knew  the  secret 
of  a  real  educational  process — that  we 
must  inspire  the  individuals  to  become 
totally  and  actively  involved  In  his  pro- 
fession, his  community,  and  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Nation. 

I  want  to  extend  my  deepest  sympathy 
to  Dr.  Boyden's  widow,  Helen,  and  his 
family.  The  grief  we  share  with  them  on 
this  tragic  loss  is  tempered  only  by  our 
recollection  of  the  continuing  contribu- 
tion of  Dr.  Boyden  through  thousands  of 
men  whose  lives  he  touched. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tributes 
paid  to  Dr.  Boyden  and  published  in  the 
Boston  Globe.  Boston  Herald  Traveler, 
New  York  Times,  and  Washington  Post, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Prank  L.  Boyden  Spent  His  Lot  Building 
Deertielo  Acaoemt 
(By  Jean  CaldweU) 

DEBRfULD. — Prank  L.  Boyden,  who  came  to 
spend  one  year  as  headmaster  of  a  faltering 
Deerfleld  Academy  in  1902  and  stayed  on 
for  66  years  to  build  it  Into  one  of  the 
nation's  finest  secondary  schools,  died  In  his 
home  early  yesterday  morning.  He  was  92. 

He  was  a  little  man — 5  feet — and  he  used 
to  describe  his  method  of  raising  funds  by 
saying:  "I  Just  look  old  and  fraU  and  sick." 

But  Boyden  wielded  power  far  bejrond 
that,  perhaps,  of  any  other  educator  of  the 
century.  His  power  came  from  the  fact  that 
he  understood  boys,  he  loved  people,  he  had 
a  showman's  flair  that  was  coupled  with 
deep  sincerity,  and  a  willingness  to  do  every- 
thing for  this  school  from  raising  $100,000 
In  an  afternoon  to  replacing  bits  of  turf  dug 
up  by  players'  cleats  from  the  football  field. 

When  Boyden  became  headmaster  In  1902, 
Deerfield  had  14  students — some  of  them  re- 
garded as  terrors  by  the  townsfolk.  The  trus- 
tees weren't  sure  whether  to  close  the  school 
or  to  try  to  keep  it  going.  Several  of  Boyden's 
Amherst  classmates  had  been  offered  the  Job. 
He  was  the  only  one  who  applied. 

He  planned  to  stay  for  one  year,  save  his 
money  and  enter  law  school.  It  was  20  years 
before  he  gave  up  the  Idea. 
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In  the  beginning  he  would  drive  around 
the  countryside  In  a  buggy  trying  to  persiuide 
country  boys  to  enroll  In  the  Academy.  After 
a  time  he  had  his  pick  of  the  top  students 
In  the  country. 

He  always  found  room  for  the  boys,  no  one 
else  wanted.  Boys  who  were  kicked  out  of 
Andover  and  Exeter  came  to  Deerfleld  and 
went  on  to  do  brilliantly  In  college. 

His  offices  were  In  the  front  corridor  of 
the  main  building.  This  was  the  busiest  spot 
In  the  school.  He  could  sit  there  and  sense 
the  mood  of  the  school,  could  spot  an  In- 
dividual boy  who  was  troubled.  Much  later, 
someone  gave  money  for  a  lovely  ofllce  to  be 
built  off  the  main  corridor.  He  never  sat  at 
the  desk  which  commanded  a  q>lendid  view 
of  the  campus  but  In  a  chair  near  the  door, 
as  close  as  he  could  to  the  corridor.  He 
wanted,  he  said,  to  see  everyone  who  came  by. 

Under  his  leadership,  the  Deerfleld  Aca- 
demy had  no  catalogue  and  no  printed  set 
of  niles.  He  didn't  mind  making  exceptions 
for  a  single  boy  and  then  getting  agreement 
from  the  student  body  that  the  exception 
was  to  be  an  exception. 

His  graduates  went  on  to  become  doctors, 
lawyers,  bankers,  but  most,  especially,  edu- 
cators. 

When  he  flrst  came,  the  school  was  too 
small  to  field  a  team  so  he  played  on  the 
baseball  team  with  the  boys.  He  played  on  the 
team  until  he  was  35  and  was  coach  for  the 
football,  basketball  and  baseball  teams  until 
be  was  almost  80.  He  went  to  every  game  up 
to  the  beginning  of  March  and  would  sit  on 
the  bench  with  the  players. 

Last  year,  the  National  FootbaU  Founda- 
tion and  Hall  of  Fame  presented  him  with 
Its  "Distinguished  Americans  Award." 

Twenty-three  colleges  and  universities 
awarded  him  honorary  degrees.  But  the  pres- 
idents of  many  more  payed  him  a  higher 
tribute — they  sent  their  sons  and  grandsons 
to  him  to  be  educated. 

He  Insisted  on  fresh  flowers  In  every  build- 
ing and  at  least  a  single  flower  on  every 
table  in  the  dining  room.  But  when  it  came 
to  fees,  he  often  wovild  tell  parents  to  "pay 
what  you  are  able."  At  one  time  a  fifth  of 
the  student  body  was  there  under  this 
arrangement. 

He  got  the  boys  together  at  least  once  a 
day  because  he  felt  this  was  what  families 
should  do. 

The  campus  switchboard  was  in  his  rear 
parlor  and  for  years — until  he  was  82 — he 
was  the  one  to  answer  the  phone  when  it 
rang  between  10:30  p.m.  and  7:00  a.m. 

When  his  wife  rejoined  his  faculty  after 
the  birth  of  their  third  child,  he  warned 
her  that  should  a  dispute  ever  arise  between 
her  and  one  of  the  boys,  he  would  side  with 
the  boya. 

Her  alma  mater  got  even  with  him  for 
keeping  her  worried  about  her  Job  despite 
the  fact  that  she  was  one  of  the  school's 
oustanding  teachers.  When  Smith  College 
gave  her  an  honorary  degree,  the  citation 
read:  "To  Helen  C.  Boyden,  who,  with  some 
small  help  from  her  husband,  built  a  great 
school." 

But  he  would  say  of  her:  "She  Is  much 
more  Important  than  I  am.  She  has  a  won- 
derful sense  of  human  and  deep  affection  for 
the  boys.  She  has  more  Influence  on  the  boys 
than  I  have.  She  makes  them  want  to  do  the 
work.  Her  Judgment  is  excellent.  It  Is  Inter- 
esting that  a  combination  such  as  the  two  of 
us  could  get  together.  I  don't  know  that  I've 
ever  known  her  really.  She  could  have  been 
the  head  of  any  school. 

"For  ten  years,  from  1960  to  1970.  he  was 
chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
University  of  Massachusetts.  He  was  instru- 
mental In  obtaining  fiscal  autonomy  for  the 
unlvenlty  and  presided  over  it  during  Its 
period  of  greatest  giowth. 


Bobert  C.  Wood,  president  of  UMass,  noted 
Boyden's  efforts  in  planning  for  the  medical 
school  In  Worcester  and  the  ITMass-Boeton 
campus. 

"Men  of  the  stature  of  Frank  Boyden  are 
a  grace  to  their  epoch,"  he  said.  "His  vitality 
and  energy  on  behalf  of  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  were  legend.  We  shall  miss 
him.  but  bis  endeavors  are  bis  moniunent 
and  he  will  not  be  forgetten." 

In  1967  President  Lyndon  Johnson  awarded 
him  the  Presidential  Citation  for  Distin- 
guished Service. 

He  leaves  his  wife,  Mrs.  Helen  (Chllds) 
Boyden,  whom  he  married  in  1907;  two  sons, 
John  C.  of  Yarmouth  Port  (who  retired  as 
Deerfield  Academy  admissions  director  In 
1969,  one  year  after  his  father)  and  Theo- 
dore C.  of  Atlanta,  Oa.  and  a  daughter.  Miss 
Elizabeth  Boyden  of  Deerfield,  and  two 
grandchildren. 

Private  family  services  will  be  today  in  the 
First  Church  of  Deerfleld.  Burial  will  be  In 
Laurel  Hill  Cemetery  in  Deerfield. 

There  will  be  a  public  memorial  service 
tomorrow  at  2:00  p.m.  In  the  Deerfield 
Academy  Memorial  BuUding. 

Dr.  F.   Botden.  Deerfield  Head 

Deerfield. — ^Dr.  Frank  L.  Boyden,  head- 
master of  Deerfleld  Academy  from  1902  to 
1968  and  one  of  the  nation's  most  prominent 
educators,  died  at  his  home  yesterday  after 
several  weeks'  Illness.  He  was  92. 

As  a  youth.  Dr.  Boyden  had  planned  to  go 
into  law.  not  education.  When  he  was  grad- 
uated from  Amherst  College  in  1902,  he  took 
the  Job  as  principal  and  ony  teacher  at  Deer- 
fleld because  he  needed  the  money  for  law 
schocri. 

Dr.  Boyden  planned  to  stay  only  two  years 
at  Deerfield,  then  a  local  high  school  which 
in  1902  had  an  enrollment  of  14  pupils,  eight 
girls  and  six  boys.  Sixty-six  years  later,  when 
he  retired.  Dr.  Boyden  had  developed  Deer- 
fleld into  a  boarding  prep  echoed  for  520 
l)oys,  with  a  physical  plant  valued  at  more 
than  #15  million  and  an  endownment  of  wril 
over  $13  million. 

For  50  of  his  66  years  at  Deerfleld,  Dr. 
Boyden  served  as  coach  of  the  football  team, 
and  was  honored  last  December  by  The  Na- 
tional Football  Foundation  for  his  leadership 
in  the  development  of  competitive  football. 

One  of  Dr.  Boyden's  trademarks  was  stay- 
ing close  to  his  pupils.  He  never  had  an  office 
at  Deerfleld  throughout  his  long  career  as 
headmaster.  He  placed  his  desk  In  the  lobby 
of  the  main  classroom  building  where  he  al- 
ways was  surrounded  by  students  entering 
and  leaving  classes. 

"I  wouldn't  know  of  any  other  way  to  txm. 
a  school  and  still  keep  close  to  that  many 
boys."  Dr.  Boyden  once  said. 

A  native  of  Foxboro.  he  was  born  Sept.  16. 
1879,  and  married  the  former  Helen  Chllds 
of  Deerfield  in  1907. 

During  his  tenure  at  the  academy,  his  pup- 
plls  Included  the  sons  of  the  Rockefellers, 
of  Bennett  Cerf,  of  Jcton  Ounther  and  of 
Ben  Ames  Williams. 

He  was  the  recipient  of  23  honorary  de- 
grees, including  doctorates  from  Princeton, 
Havaid,  Tufts,  Boston  University  and  the 
University  of  Massachusetts.  He  served  on 
boards  of  trtuteee  of  21  private  schools  and 
colleges.  Including  10  years,  from  1960-70, 
afl  chairman  of  the  Unlvenlty  of  Massachu- 
setts trustees. 

Dr.  Boyden  received  a  presidential  citation 
tTona.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  In  1967  for  encour- 
aging "standards  of  excellence  which  have 
enabled  America's  ind^>endent  schools  to  be- 
come a  continuing  source  of  vitality  In  Amer- 
ican education  and  quality  in  American  life." 

The  gymnBslum  at  the  University  of  Mass- 
achusetts' Amhent  campus  and  the  new  li- 
brary at  Deerfield  are  named, for  Boyden. 


The  present  Deerfield  headmaster,  David 
M.  Pynchon,  said  In  tribute  yesterday:  "In 
Mr.  Boyden's  passing,  there  d^>arts  from 
the  American  scene  one  of  the  true  educa- 
tional geniuses  of  this  and  recent  genera- 
tions, yet  we  also  share  in  the  Joy  of  a  life 
weU-llved,  of  dreams  omne  true  and  of  others' 
lives  enriched." 

Dr.  Robert  C.  Wood,  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts,  said.  "In  the  death 
of  Frank  L.  Boyden,  the  University  of  Massa- 
chiisetts  suffers  the  loss  of  Its  Dooet  distin- 
guished elder  statesman." 

Dr.  Boyden  leaves  his  wife.  Helen  (Chllds) ; 
two  sons,  John  C.  of  Yarmouth  Port,  former 
director  of  admissions  at  Deerfleld  Academy 
and  Theordore  C.  of  Atlanta,  Oa.,  and  a 
daughter.  Miss  Eaizabeth  Boyden  of  Deer- 
field. 

Private  services  will  be  held  today  and 
memorial  services  will  be  Thursday  at  2  p.m. 
at  Deerfleld  Academy  Memorial  BuUdlng. 

Frank  L.  Botden,  92,  Principal  of 

Deerfield  Academy,  Is  Dead 

(By  Farnsworth  Fowle) 

Deerfield,  Mass. — Frank  L.  Boyden,  who 
came  to  Deerfield  Academy  in  1902  as  prin- 
cipal of  a  dying  village  institution  and  made 
It  a  notable  preparatory  school  for  boys,  died 
this  morning  at  his  home  here.  Mr.  Boyden, 
who  retired  as  headmaster  in  1968,  was  92 
years  old. 

For  over  60  years  Deerfield  Academy  evxslved 
around  the  quietly  dominating  personality 
of  Frank  Learoyd  Boyden,  one  of  the  most 
original  ejoA  eventually  the  best  known  Amer- 
ican headmaster  of  his  times. 

The  late  John  Gimther  wrote  that  "he 
probably  knows  as  much  about  boys  between 
the  ages  of  14  and  18  as  anybody  alive." 

Mr.  Boyden,  who  held  many  honorary 
degrees,  lound  his  vocation  by  accident.  He 
was  bom  and  grew  up  in  Foxboro,  Mass.  On 
graduation  from  Amherst  College  in  1902  he 
needed  money  to  study  law  and  enter  politics, 
the  family  foundry  btislness  having  been 
wiped  out  by  fire.  He  took  the  Job  in  Deer- 
field, 10  miles  from  Amherst,  as  a  chance  to 
save  and  to  start  reading  law  books. 

Deerfield  Academy,  founded  in  1799.  had 
15  boys  and  girls  as  day  pupils  when  Mr. 
Boyden  took  over  the  rickety  old  building 
that  faU.  The  boarding  department  had  long 
since  lapsed. 

The  school  could  not  field  a  full  football 
or  baseball  team  In  his  early  years,  and  Mr. 
Boyden,  as  coach,  took  on  the  additional 
duties  of  quarterback  and  first  baseman.  Op- 
ponents didn't  object:  Mr.  Boyden  was  short- 
er and  lighter  than  most  of  his  players. 

In  athletics,  he  started  early  a  pattern  of 
good  sportsmanship  and  outright  courtesy  to 
opponents,  during  as  well  as  after  a  game. 

As  builder  of  this  tradition,  he  received  the 
Distinguished  American  Award  of  the  Na- 
tional Football  Foundation  at  Its  Hall  of 
Fame  dinner  last  Decwnber  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel. 

Mr.  Boyden  had  an  easy,  unassuming  way 
with  the  pupils — and  with  their  parents.  A 
Yankee  in  character  and  accent,  he  was  not 
long  In  making  himself  at  home  in  Deerfield. 
where  the  ancient  ho\ises.  elms  and  perhaps 
even  the  personalities  of  17th-century  New 
England  were  well  preserved. 

He  also  made  friends  with  the  newer  set- 
tlers on  the  farms  up  and  down  the  Pocum- 
tuck  Valley.  By  1904  enroUment  at  the 
academy  had  risen  to  62. 

In  1905,  against  what  be  later  called  bis 
better  Judgment,  he  hired  a  young  local 
woman,  Helen  ChUds,  a  year  out  of  Smith 
College  and  with  less  teaching  experience 
than  his  own.  Her  h\mrK>r  was  swift  and 
warm;  his  was  slow  and  dry.  They  were  mar- 
ried in  1907.  Mrs.  Boyden,  who  turned  out 
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to  be  »  DAtixral  teftch«r,  coaxed  sU  decs  lee  ot 
students  tlirou^  matbematlcs  ftnd  ^emls- 
try. 

Mr.  Boyden  abandoned  the  oUasrotm  m 
soon  as  be  bad  tbe  teacbers  be  wanted  Once 
tbe  years  be  enlisted  drlUmasters  of  tl  le  old 
acbool,  bearty  young  atbletes  freab  fta  i  col- 
lege trlumpbs  and  otbers  wltb  tbe  gift  of 
stimulating  a  lore  of  learning.  He  left  tbem 
alone,  explaining: 

"If  tbey  dont  know  more  about  wbat 
they're  teaching  tban  I  do,  tbey  sboildnt 
be  bere." 

The  boarding  department  was  revUsd  In 
World  War  I  after  out-of-town  paren  ■  be- 
gan arranging  to  board  their  sons  In  tl  e  Til- 
lage so  that  they  could  attend  tbe  aca  lemy. 
But  there  was  no  switch  to  tbe  style  i  if  tbe 
fashionable  preparatory  schools  of  the  i  Lay. 

Krery  boy  took  bis  tiim  at  chores,  si  ,cb  as 
waiting  on  tables  and  raking  leavet .  Mr. 
Boyden  was  generous  wltb  scholarship  aid 
but  tried  to  keep  It  secret,  even  from  t  le  re- 
cipients. Every  boy  was  made  to  feel  i  duty 
as  host  to  go  up  to  any  stranger  In  De  irfleld 
and  ask  If  be  could  be  of  help. 

Then  and  later,  Mr.  Boyden  was  not  much 
given  to  lecturing  his  charges.  His  admoni- 
tion, whether  to  one  boy  or  to  tbe  whole 
school  seated  before  him  every  evenlig  on 
the  carpeting  of  the  school  living  roor  i,  was 
In  the  nature  of  a  swift  and  penet-atlng 
aUde. 

A  favorite  maxim  was:  "There's  noth  ng  In 
tbe  world  like  good  hard  work." 

Deerfleld's  old  school  building  was  con- 
demned In  1038,  and  a  new  fund-raising  effort 
ran  into  tbe  Depression.  But  Mr.  Eiyden 
and  bis  old-fashioned,  new-fashioned  Insti- 
tution won  new  supporters.  In  1931  i,  red- 
brick Georgian  building  opened  on  tlia  old 
site  facing  tbe  village  common. 

In  later  years  Mr.  Boyden  served  many 
other  schools  and  colleges  as  a  trust  e.  He 
was  chairman  of  the  trustees  of  the  U  ilver- 
slty  of  Massachusetts,  which  is  located  in 
Amherst,  during  its  rapid  expansion  in  1960- 
70. 

A  canny  politician,  he  was  able  to  pei  suade 
the  Massachusetts  Legislature  in  1{  S2  to 
grant  the  imlverstty  much  greater  auto  lomy. 
Used  to  handling  tbe  reins  of  authority  in 
his  own  institutions,  he  became  kno  vn  to 
fellow-trustees  from  the  eastern  part  >f  the 
state  as  "the  fastest  gavel  In  tbe  Weit,"  as 
recounted  in  John  McPhee's  biography  "The 
Headmaster:  Frank  L.  Boyden  of  Deerleld," 
published  in  1966. 

When  be  yielded  his  Deerfleld  post  to  [>avid 
M.  Pynchon,  now  headmaster,  Mr.  B  >yden 
kept  on  giving  much  time  and  energy  to  a 
successful  •ao-minion  fund-raising  Irlve; 
the  school's  endowment  now  exceeds  »ls-mll- 
Uon.  In  falling  health  this  spring,  he  i  ever- 
theless  appeared  briefly  at  the  Fn  oklin 
County  alumni  meeting  here  April  4  a  id  at 
the  Western  Massachusetts  Football  H  01  of 
Fame,  of  which  he  was  a  founder,  on  April 
11. 

Surviving  are  his  widow;  two  sons,  Tohn 
C.  of  Yarmouth  Port,  Mass.,  and  Prof,  "nieo- 
dore  C.  Boyden  of  Atlanta;  a  daug  iter, 
Elizabeth  Boyden  of  Deerfleld.  andH  two 
grandchildren. 

The  funeral  will  be  private.  A  pubUd  me- 
morial service  will  be  held  at  the  academy 
on  Tbiuaday  at  3  PJf . 


DxaanzLo   Acadkmt   Hzaomastsb 
DxBtnKLD,  Mass. — ^Dr.  Frank  L.  Boyc 
haadmaater  of  Deerfltid  Academy 
to  1968,  died  at  bis  home  this  momt 
several  weeks'  Illness. 

One  of  Amerlcals  most  prominent  ^uca- 
tors  of  this  century,  and  honored  as  a  leader 
in  the  development  of  competitive  foptball, 
Dr.  Boyden  built  Deerfleld  Academy 
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local  high  school  for  a  handful  of  pupils  to 
a  preparatory  school  for  680  boys  with  an 
endowment  exceeding  $30  million. 

A  native  of  Poxborough.  Mass.,  he  was  bom 
Sept.  16,  1879,  and  graduated  from  Amherst 
College  In  1902.  He  often  told  of  walking  from 
Amherst  to  the  virtually  unknown  local 
school  here  to  become  Its  only  teacher  and 
headmaster. 

During  bis  tenure  at  the  academy,  be 
taught  many  famous  men,  and  the  sons  of 
the  Rockefellers,  of  Bennett  Cerf.  of  John 
Ounther  and  of  Ben  Ames  Williams. 

The  subject  of  many  books  and  articles.  In- 
cluding tbe  John  McPhee  biography,  "Head- 
master." Dr.  Boyden  was  the  recipient  of 
honorary  doctorates  from  more  than  15  col- 
leges. He  served  on  the  boards  of  trustees  of 
more  than  20  private  schools  and  colleges.  In- 
cluding 10  years  as  chairman  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts  trustees. 

He  received  a  citation  from  former  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson  in  1967,  and  was 
honored  last  December  by  a  national  football 
award  In  recognition  of  his  contribution  to 
footbaU,  including  60  years  as  football  coach 
at  Deerfleld  Academy. 

He  U  survived  by  his  wife,  the  former 
Helen  Cbllds,  whom  he  married  in  1907; 
three  children,  J(dm,  of  Harwichport,  Mass.. 
Theodore  of  Atlanta,  and  Elizabeth  of  Deer- 
fleld, and  two  grandchildren,  both  of  San 
Francisco. 


NEED  TO  CONTDJUE  FOLLOW- 
THROUGH  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
dismay  and  a  heaviness  of  heart  that  I 
speak  today  on  behalf  of  Project  Fol- 
lowthrough.  one  of  our  country's  most 
successful  compensatory  education  pro- 
grams. 

Effective  this  coming  school  year  the 
State  of  Illinois  will  be  less  three  excel- 
lent Followthrough  programs,  and  the 
country  will  be  less  26  of  these  programs. 
The  culprit  is  apparently  a  lack  of  funds. 
The  Office  of  Education  does  not  have 
enough  money  to  continue  all  of  the  160 
existing  Followthrough  programs,  how- 
ever excellent,  serving  over  75,000  low- 
income  children  in  kindergarten  through 
the  third  grade. 

However,  on  closer  scrutiny,  the  cul- 
prit is  not  a  lack  of  funds.  The  culprit 
is  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

I  was  a  member  of  the  Senate  AiH>ro- 
priations  Committee  when  the  Office  of 
Education's  fiscal  year  1972  budget  was 
being  considered.  I  recall  Dr.  Sidney  P. 
Marland's  fine  and  reasonable  testimony 
on  the  administration's  budget  request 
for  the  Office  of  Education.  On  looking 
back  at  the  hearing  record  of  May  5, 
1971.  I  see  what  a  fine  Job  Dr.  Marland; 
Dr.  Herman  R.  Goldberg,  associate  com- 
missioner for  elementary  and  secondary 
education;  Dr.  Terrel  H.  BeU,  deputy 
commissioner  for  school  systems;  Rich- 
ard L.  Fairley.  director.  Division  of  Com- 
pensatory Education;  Charles  Miller, 
deputy  assistant  secretary,  budget;  Joe 
O.  Keen,  budget  officer;  did  in  convinc- 
ing the  committee  that  Followthrough 
was  a  good  program,  unique  in  the  serv- 
ices that  it  provides  and  innovative  In 
the  techniques  and  ideas  that  it  uses. 
They  convinced  the  committee  that  the 
program  merited  continuatl(xi  and. 
moreover,  that  the  program  merited  a 


permanent  place  within  title  I.  E8EA. 
They  also  convinced  tbe  committee  that 
they  needed  less  mcHiey  than  the  i)re- 
vlous  fiscal  year  to  administer  the  pro- 
gram, that  with  a  $9  million  reduction 
they  could  continue  to  fund  the  same 
niunber  of  projects  and  children  as  pre- 
viously. 

Imagine  my  surprise,  shock,  and  dis- 
belief when  letters  began  pouring  in 
from  the  mayor  of  Waukegan,  the  prin- 
cipals of  Ogden.  Lathrop,  and  Howland 
Elementary  Schools,  and  from  scores  of 
concerned  State  officials,  parents,  teach- 
ers, and  administrators  protesting  the 
termination  of  four  outstanding  Follow- 
through  programs  in  Chicago  and 
Waukegan.  I  have  no  recourse  but  to  Join 
this  protest,  for  I  have  tried,  without 
success,  to  persuade  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tiMi  to  keep  its  word  and  continue  to 
fund  the  same  number  of  projects  and 
children  as  previously. 

I  have  tried,  but  I  can  neither  imder- 
stand  nor  condone  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion's unannounced  shift  in  position.  I 
have,  therefore.  Joined  with  Senators 
Stevenson  and  Kxmnkdt  In  requesting 
that  the  Senate  HEW-Labor  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  restore  the  $9  mil- 
lion cut  from  Followthrough's  fiscal 
year  1972  budget.  The  full  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  will  meet  today 
to  mark  up  the  HEW  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill.  I  have  personally 
spoken  with  key  members  of  the  com- 
mittee to  ask  their  support  for  the  $9 
million  restoration. 

Furthermore,  I  plan  to  ask  the  Office 
of  Education  to  Justify  the  discrepancy 
between  its  testimcmy  before  the  Senate 
Appropriations  CcHnmlttee  and  its  re- 
cent actions.  I  also  plan  to  ask  the  Office 
of  Education  to  release  comparative  eval- 
uations of  the  160  Followthrough  pro- 
grams across  the  country  and  summa- 
rize for  me  the  common  standards  used 
to  terminate  26  programs  and  continue 
134  programs. 


THIS  YEAR'S  EARTH  WEEK 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
Earth  Week.  1972.  It  Is  a  week  during 
which,  for  the  third  consecutive  year, 
citizens  across  the  Nation  are  urged  to 
reexamine  their  Involvement  in  environ- 
mental protection  and  management.  By 
enhancing  their  knowledge  of  the  needs 
and  problems  of  the  environment  in 
which  they  live,  we  hope  they  will  re- 
emphasize  their  personal  stake  in  the 
solution  of  these  problems. 

This  is  a  particularly  appropriate  year 
for  such  an  examination,  for  it  is  the  year 
which  the  United  Nations  has  designated 
as  the  year  of  the  environment,  to  cul- 
minate in  the  United  Nations  Conference 
on  the  Human  Environment  in  Stock- 
holm In  Jime. 

Preparations  for  this  conference  have 
been  perhaps  the  most  painstaking  ever 
to  precede  a  United  Nations  meeting. 
Under  the  direction  of  a  27-natlon 
preparatory  committee,  intergovernmen- 
tal groups  have  been  drafting  proposals 
on  six  major  topics.  Ccmcurrently,  indl- 
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vidual  governments  are  submitting  re- 
ports describing  their  own  experiences  In 
environmental  management,  and  Inter- 
ested specialized  agencies  of  the  United 
Nations  are  preparing  statements  on 
their  present  and  expected  future  work. 

It  is  most  important  that  the  citizens 
of  this  country  be  aware  of  these  ac- 
tivities. Only  through  closest  Interna- 
tional cooperation  and  teamwork.  In- 
sisted upon  by  the  citizens  of  tbe  in- 
dividual countries,  can  global  environ- 
mental problems  be  solved.  Polluted  water 
supplies,  deterioration  of  argrlcultural 
lands,  the  problems  of  urbctnlzatlpn  are 
of  real  and  increasingly  urgent  concern, 
not  only  to  local  and  regional  govern- 
ments, but  to  all  coimtrles.  Standards 
setting  limits  beyond  which  peivle  of  an 
area — or  country  or  group  of  coimtrles — 
must  not  be  permitted  to  pollute  the  air 
and  water,  exploit  the  land,  kill  wild- 
life and  fish,  or  use  pesticides  should 
be  established  internationally  for  tbey 
would  benefit  all  inhabitants  of  this 
earth.  Conversely,  spotty,  disorganized, 
and  unchecked  exploitation  of  the  en- 
vironment will  affect  people  everjrwhere. 

Three  years  ago.  Earth  Week  was  es- 
tablished in  this  country  to  provide 
citizens,  througdu  special  programs  in 
schools  and  communities,  with  increased 
and  relevant  information  concerning  en- 
vironmental conservation,  rehabilitation, 
and  management.  Tbese  programs  were, 
and  continue  to  be,  designed  to  promote 
future  planned  action  for  environmental 
improvement.  This  year,  because  of  tbe 
great  Interest  expressed  in  the  Ulf .  Ccm- 
ference  cm  the  Environment,  I  believe 
the  time  is  ripe  to  make  Earth  We^ 
an  international  observance.  Just  as  our 
citizens  are  urged  to  participate  In  en- 
vironmental educatlm  projects  during 
this  week,  so  should  citizens  of  other 
nations  be  given  an  opportunity  to  learn 
more  about  their  own  environmentol 
education  projects  during  the  same  time 
span,  and  participate  in  Jdnt  projects 
designed  to  explore  problems  that  are 
international  in  scope. 

Constant  cooperation  and  the  best 
teamwork  is  needed  today  to  preserve  and 
enhance  environmental  quality  every- 
where. Inteniational  Earth  Week  can 
provide  the  Impetus  for  Joint  ventures 
which  will  benefit  us  all. 


RISE  OF  JAPANESE  ECONOMIC 
POWER 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  rise 
of  Japanese  economic  power  is  one  of 
the  miracles  of  the  second  half  of  the 
30th  century.  The  word  most  often  used 
to  describe  this  growth  is  "phenomenal." 
And  phenomenal  it  certainly  Is. 

The  United  States  helped  to  plant  the 
seeds  for  this  growth.  Now  we  stand 
somewhat  in  awe  as  Japan  has  become 
our  main  competitor  in  the  world  eco- 
nomic system.  The  ingenuity  and  ^dgor 
of  our  friend  and  ally  now  causes  serious 
economic  problems  for  the  United  States. 

A  good  part  of  the  problem  concerns 
the  failure  of  the  United  States  in  the 
1960'ft  to  adjust  trade  agreements  and 
U.S.  policy  to  fit  tbe  realities  of  the  times. 


I  have  discussed  this  many  times  in  this 
Senate  and  in  speeches  aroimd  the  Na- 
tion. 

It  seems  evident,  however,  that  the 
success  of  the  Japanese  and  the  demise  of 
UJB.  competitiveness  in  the  world  mar- 
kets also  stems  in  part  from  some  other 
fundamental  factors. 

The  Japanese  have  been  successful  be- 
cause tbey  have  worked  together — the 
Government.  Industry,  and  the  unions 
have  cooperated  to  produce  quality  goods 
at  low  price  f  o**  export. 

Such  cooperation  has  not  been  possible 
in  tbe  United  States  for  two  reasons: 

First.  Oui-  antitrust  laws  have  forbid- 
den such  pooling  of  resources  either  for 
the  production  of  goods  for  domestic  or 
for  foreign  consumption.  At  times  we 
have  carried  this  antitrust  mania  to  ridic- 
ulous extremes. 

Second.  Unions  have  fostered  the  idea 
that  tbe  worUngman  and  management 
are  enemies.  Any  thought  of  teamwork 
between  labor  and  management  has  been 
ridiculed  by  tbb  union  bosses. 

Mr.  President,  the  Japanese  have  been 
great  at  adopting  and  Improving  upon 
the  best  of  technology  and  systems  used 
by  other  nations,  especially  tbe  United 
States.  Perhaps  it  is  time  we  started  try- 
ing to  learn  from  the  Japanese. 

An  article  published  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Examiner  of  April  15,  1972,  gives  us 
some  insight  into  how  the  Japanese  man- 
age to  be  so  successful.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article,  written  by  S.  I. 
Hayakawa,  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  tbe  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe  Record. 
as  follows: 
Wbt  JsPAK'a  OaowTH  la  So  Phxnoicknai, 
(By  8.  L  Hayakawa) 

Do  you  remember  the  feverish  building  of 
fallout  sheltera  In  1981  In  antlc^tlon  of  a 
Soviet  nuclear  attack?  Do  you  remember 
people  storing  oaaes  erf  food  and  bottled 
water? 

Herman  Kahn,  who  wrote  bis  terrifying 
book.  "On  niermonudear  War,"  In  1960, 
contributed  much  to  our  panic  of  that  pe- 
riod. He  Inalated  on  "thinking  the  unthink- 
able." Wbat  would  war  with  hydrogen 
bombs  be  actually  like?  I  denounced  the 
book  at  the  time,  but  in  retro^>ect  I  mtist 
admit  someone  bad  to  write  it. 

Hence  I  am  a  Uttle  puzzled  that  Herman 
Kahn's  latest  book.  "Tbe  Emerging  Japanese 
Superstate:  Challenge  and  Be^onae"  (Pren- 
tlce-HaU.  1970;  Prism  p^MrtMudc.  1971),  has 
created  so  lltUe  stir  In  the  VS.  In  it,  Kahn 
predicts  that  by  the  year  3000  Japan  wUl  in 
all  Ukrtlhood  be  the  wortd's  leading  eoo- 
nixnlc  power,  and  that  the  Slat  Century 
wlU  be  the  "Japanese  century." 

Since  Japan  decided  in  1868  to  open  its 
doors  to  the  wortd.  the  national  goal  of  the 
Japanese  people  has  been  to  catoh  up  with 
tbe  West.  Having  by  this  time  cau^t  up  in 
moat  reapeets.  their  next  goal  la  to  surpass 
the  Weet.  How  are  they  doing? 

WeU.  Japan  has  recently  surpassed  Kng- 
land,  Ftanoe  and  Germany  and  Is  bdilnd 
only  tbe  VS.  and  ths  Soviet  Union.  Japanese 
technological  capabilities  are  now  fully  oom- 
peUUve  with  those  ot  the  West  and  ths 
objective  of  surpassing  the  West,  says  Kahn. 
Is  now  In  sight.  By  tbe  end  of  this  oentory 
or  eariy  in  the  next,  Japan  may  weil  be  fore- 
most, eoonomloally  and  te^nologloaUy. 

The  reasons  for  this  tremendous  success 
stnoe  the  devastation  of  Worid  n  Ue  In  the 


Japanese  character,  says  Kahn.  "The  Ji^m- 
nese  see  thMnselves  not  as  a  society  of  in- 
dividuals, but  as  a  tuktional  family  in  which 
all  people  and  all  companies  cooperate  to 
make  the  nation  stronger." 

The  key  to  "Japan,  Inc."  is  growth.  The 
keys  to  growth  are  unity  and  loyalty.  The 
Japanese  watch  growUi  ratee  the  way  Ameri- 
cans watch  baseball  standings. 

In  his  oomments  on  Japanese  character. 
Kahn  often  sounds  like  Ruth  Benedict,  to 
wboes  great  study  of  Ji^>ane8e  culture,  "The 
Chrysanthemum  and  tbe  Sword"  (1946),  be 
makes   grateful   acknowledgement. 

In  Japan  no  one  would  criticize  such  a 
statement  as  "What's  good  for  General  Mo- 
tors is  good  for  the  country."  What's  good 
for  Iwata  Steel  or  Nissan  Motors  Is  assumed 
to  be  good  for  Japan,  because  It  Is  Ji^mui 
against  the  rest  of  the  world.  Everybody — 
management,  labor  and  tbe  general  public — 
identlfles  the  success  of  Japanese  business 
wltb  the  success  of  the  nation — and  there- 
fore with  individual  success. 

This  unity  is  revealed  in  the  close  coopera- 
tion which  flows  among  Ji^ianese  firms.  Of 
course,  employees  and  executives  try  as  hard 
as  possible  to  further  the  interests  of  their 
own  companies,  but  everyone  takes  pleasure 
In  any  Japanese  success.  Thus  there  exists  a 
kind  of  open  society  within  business  circles 
in  which  competitors  share  information 
which  in  the  West  would  be  considered  secret. 

Members  of  Japan,  Inc.  are  loyal.  When  a 
man  signs  a  contract  to  work  for  a  company. 
It  is  like  entering  marriage.  It  is  for  life. 
There  are  rights  and  duties  on  each  side  to 
be  honored.  Employes  know  they  will  never 
be  fired.  The  company  is  a  family  which  takes 
care  of  everyone.  In  return  for  devotion.  It 
can  afford  to  do  so  because  high  growth 
rates  permit  so  much  expansion  that  there  is 
always  a  place  for  everymie. 

liC^alty  is  not  smnetblng  to  hide,  but  some- 
thing to  celebrate.  Every  morning  workers  at 
Matsushita  Electric,  as  in  hundreds  of  other 
ooD^MUiles,  sing  their  company  song  before 
beginning  work.  Tbey  sing  with  an  enthusi- 
asm and  gusto  which  Americans  would  find 
embarrassing.  If  not  ridiculous. 

Even  unions  in  Japan  are  loyal  to  business. 
They  lobby  and  apply  pressure  to  obtain  de- 
mands they  consider  fair  and  reasonable.  But 
tbey  would  never  go  so  far  as  to  let  their 
companies  be  hurt.  Most  American  luilons  as- 
sume an  adversary  relationship  between  em- 
ployers and  eo^jloyes  and  proosed  on  that  as- 
siunptlcHi.  Unions  rarely  work  with  eorpora- 
tl<ms;  but  organise  against  them. 

Because  of  tbe  loyalty  of  Japanese  workers, 
their  unity  and  willingness  to  work  long 
hours  and  to  sacrifice  present  consumption  In 
favor  of  capital  Investment,  the  J^MUieee 
economy  is  growing  at  a  rate  exceeding  10 
percent  a  year,  or  about  twice  that  of  U.8. 
economic  growth.  Moreover,  the  VS.  Is  in- 
creasingly finding  itself  clobbered  In  worid 
markets. 

I  wonder  if  American  imlon  leadership 
worries  about  problems  such  as  tbese?  What 
good  does  it  do  to  get  wage  mereaaes  for 
union  members  from  $3  an  hour  to  87,  from 
$7  to  816.  from  816  to  823,  If  as  a  residt  the 
company  transfers  Its  operations  to  West 
Germany  or  Taiwan — or  goes  out  of  business 
altogether? 

The  question  Is  not  hypothetical.  It's  been 
happening  for  years.  Herman  Kahn  Is  per- 
sxuuled  that  Japan  may  very  well  come  out 
the  winner  as  a  result. 


LITTLE  ENCOURAGEMENT  FROM 
PRESIDENT'S  SPEECH 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  deeply  disturbed  by  recent  develop- 
ments in  Vietnam.  Tbe  massive  invasion 
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by  North  Vietnam  of  South  Vietr  am, 
the  buildup  of  Navy  and  Air  Force  per- 
sonnel by  our  country,  the  accelerited 
bombing,  the  loss  of  American  and  ^  'iet- 
namese  lives.  To  me  it  is  senseless,  a  id  I 
am  very  much  discouraged  and  disap- 
pointed. 

I  am  afraid  that  President  Nijon's 
speech  last  night  offers  little  encour  ige- 
ment.  He  promised  to  remove  2(  ,000 
more  groimd  troops  in  the  next  2  mo  iths 
but  at  the  same  time  made  it  plain  that 
our  Navy  and  Air  Force  people  are  <  om- 
mitted  indefinitely.  He  said  our  nava:  and 
air  attacks  will  continue,  and  he  sale  "we 
wall  not  be  defeated."  This,  of  cojrse, 
means  that  more  of  our  men  will  b<  lost 
and  captured,  and  I  hate  even  to  t  link 
of  this. 

But  I  am  glad  President  Nixon  ha  s  in- 
structed Ambassador  Porter  to  retu  n  to 
the  negotiating  table.  If  we  are  not  t  here 
then  we  cannot  hope  to  bring  abtut  a 
settlement. 

It  is  not  easy.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
most  difBciilt  to  sit  at  the  table  and  lear 
absurd  claims  by  the  North  Vietnanese 
that  they  have  no  military  in  South '  Viet- 
nam when  in  fact  they  have  some  1 J  di- 
visions there.  It  is  even  more  difllci  It  to 
sit  and  be  called  the  aggressors  whi  in  in 
fact  North  Vietnam  massed  its  tioops 
and  launched  the  invasion  that  brcught 
about  escalation.  It  is  no  less  difflci  It  to 
be  called  the  killers  when  in  fact  the 
North  Vietnamese,  urmecessarily  using 
deadly  airburst  weaponry,  are  literally 
wiping  out  thousands  of  helpless  South 
Vietnam  refugees  trying  to  escap<  the 
active  combat  zones. 

I  want  us  out  of  this  destructive  war 
that  is  creating  severe  disimity  ir  our 
country  and  draining  our  human  and 
economic  resources.  Through  my  own 
legislation  and  through  support  of  >ther 
legislation  I  have  consistently  soui  ;ht  a 
firm  withdrawal  date  contingent  op  re- 
lease of  our  prisoners.  Had  this 
done,  I  believe  we  could  have  avoided  this 
bad  situation. 

But  the  war  continues,  and  we  rjeturn 
to  the  negotiating  table.  If  world  oi  Inion 
recognizes  that  North  Vietnam  infl  imed 
the  situation  by  its  invasion  of  I  k>uth 
Vietnam,  if  world  opinion  will  condemn 
North  Vietnam  for  that  aggression.  If 
world  opinion  will  bring  real  press^ire  to 
bear,  then  there  is  still  hope  that 
Vietnam  will  get  serious  at  the  tabib  and 
agreement  can  be  reached.  This  mfst  be 
our  hope. 
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Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  on 
14,  the  President  of  the  World  Ban  : 
Robert    S.    McNamara.    addressee 
United  Nations  Conference  on 
Development  in  Santiago,  Chile 
dress  examined  the  present  state 
velopment  efforts,  and  he  proposed 
is  in  my  view,  a  very  constructivje 
proach  to  improving  the  quality 
feet  in  lesser  developed  coimtries 

The  Chief  points  that  he  made 

our  consideration.  First,  he  argue<l 
the  goals  of  national  growth  have 
related  to  reasonable  efforts  to 
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equitable  income  distribution  by  the 
countries  receiving  assistance.  He  points 
out  that  unless  this  is  done  by  the  de- 
veloping coimtries  themselves,  no 
amount  of  external  assistance  will  signif- 
icantly Improve  the  quality  of  life  of  the 
vast  proportions  of  their  populations 
which  are  now  living  in  conditions  of 
abject  poverty.  The  goal  established  for 
the  second  development  decade  of  6-per- 
cent annual  growth  for  the  developing 
countries  cannot  be  met  without  con- 
tinued substantial  assistance  from  the 
developed  coimtries. 

World  Bank  President  McNamafa's 
most  important  point  was  that  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  developing  nations; 
that  is,  those  nations  whose  populations 
make  up  25  percent  of  the  world's  people, 
but  who  possess  80  percent  of  its  wealth 
should  move  forcefully  and  consistently 
to  provide  the  additional  assistance  in 
the  form  of  aid  and  trade  which  the 
developing  nations  need  to  meet  their 
minimum  national  goals. 

The  President  of  the  World  Bank  con- 
cludes that  this  assistance  from  the  de- 
veloping countries  can  be  financed  by 
devoting  only  a  tiny  percentage  of  the 
income  that  will  accrue  to  the  develop- 
ing countries  in  the  coming  decade. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
McNamara's  address  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro, 
as  follows: 

ADDRK8S  TO  THE  UNPrKD  NATIONS  CONTKIXMCS 

ON  Traok  and  Dxvxixjpmknt 
(By  Bob«rt  S.  McNunar*) 

INTSODTrcnON 

This  la  the  first  opportunity  I  bAve  had 
since  becoming  President  of  the  World  Bank 
to  attend  a  session  of  the  United  Nations 
Conference  on  Trade  and  Development,  and 
I  am  very  pleased  to  be  here. 

What  I  have  to  say  wUl  be  brief  and  can- 
did. 

My  view  Is  this: 

The  state  of  development  in  most  of  the 
developing  world  today  is  unacceptable — and 
growing  more  so. 

It  Is  unacceptable,  not  because  there 
hasn't  been  progress  In  the  past  20  years — 
and  particularly  In  the  decade  of  the  six- 
ties— but  because  development  programs 
have  been  directed  largely  at  gross  economic 
goals,  and  have  failed  to  Insure  that  all  na- 
tions, and  all  groups  within  nations,  have 
shared  equitably  In   the  economic  advance. 

As  the  Second  Develc^ment  Decade  un- 
folds, the  mistakes  of  the  past  have  beg\in 
to  be  perceived,  but  neither  the  developing 
nor  the  developed  nations  have  moved  to  deal 
with  them  effectively. 

Finally,  if  the  state  of  development  today 
Is  unacceptable — and  It  Is — we  must  not 
waste  time  looking  for  villains  In  the  piece, 
or  even  worse,  waste  energy  In  fruitless  con- 
frontation between  rich  nations  and  poor 
nations.  Rather,  the  entire  International  de- 
velopment community — all  of  us — must 
promptly  move  forward  with  practical  meas- 
ures which  are  conceptually  sound,  finan- 
cially feasible,  and  which  can  command  the 
requisite  public  support.  I  hope  to  suggest 
some  of  tbeee  today. 

n.    THX    UNXVCN    AND    TTNAOCXFTABLX    8TATB    OF 
DEVILOPMINT 
I  have  said  that  I  believe  the  state  of  de- 
velopment In  most  of  the  developing  world 
today  Is  unacceptable. 


It  Is  unacceptable,  but  not  because  there 
has  not  been  progress.  There  has  been.  The 
total  economic  growth,  measured  in  ONP 
temui,  for  the  developing  countries  during 
the  First  Development  Decade  was  Impres- 
sive. For  some  of  these  countries  It  was  the 
most  successful  decade — measured  In  these 
gross  economic  terms — In  their  history. 

But  such  economic  measurements,  useful 
as  they  are,  can  be  seriously  Inadequate. 

What  Is  Inadequate  about  them  Is  that 
they  do  not,  In  themselves,  tell  us  much 
about  what  Is  happening  to  the  Individual 
lives  of  great  masses  of  people  in  the  de- 
veloping countries. 

But  the  improvement  of  the  individual 
lives  of  the  great  masses  of  people  Is,  In  the 
end,  what  development  Is  all  about. 

What  are  we  to  say  of  a  world  In  which 
hundreds  of  millions  of  people  are  not  only 
poor  In  statistical  terms,  but  are  faced  with 
day-to-day  deprivations  that  degrade  human 
dignity  to  levels  which  no  statistics  can  ade- 
quately describe? 

A  developing  world  in  which  children  un- 
der age  five  account  for  only  20%  of  the 
population,  but  for  more  than  60%  of  the 
deaths. 

A  developing  world  in  which  two-thirds  of 
the  children  who  have  escaped  death  will 
live  on,  restricted  in  their  growth  by  mal- 
nutrition— a  malnutrition  that  can  stunt 
both  bodies  and  minds  alike. 

A  developing  world  in  which  there  are  100 
million  more  adult  illiterates  than  there 
were  20  years  ago. 

A  developing  world,  in  short.  In  which 
death  and  disease  are  rampant,  education 
and  employment  scarce,  squalor  and  stagna- 
tion common,  and  opportunity  and  the  real- 
ization of  personal  potential  drastically 
limited. 

This  is  the  world  of  today  for  the  two 
bUUon  human  beings  who  live  in  the  more 
than  9S  developing  countries  which  are 
members  of  the  World  Bank.  The  personal 
catastrophe  that  affects  the  individual  lives 
of  hundreds  of  mUUons  of  these  mdlvlduals 
IB  such  that  we  can  no  longer  take  much 
satisfaction  in  the  simple  statistical  achieve- 
ment of  the  overall  ONP  growth  gocU  of  5% 
by  the  oloae  of  the  First  Development 
Decade. 

To  begin  with,  that  average  figure  conceals 
the  fact  that  the  growth  rate  was  very  un- 
even among  the  developing  countries;  and 
that  income  grew  the  least  where  It  was 
needed  the  most — in  the  poorest  countries, 
with  the  largest  aggregate  population. 

Based  on  a  study  of  the  Individual  coun- 
tries, the  picture  that  emerges  demonstrates 
Just  how  uneven  that  growth  has  been. 

The  major  oil-exporting  countries,  with 
less  than  4%  of  the  population,  enjoyed  a 
GNP  growth  rate  not  of  6%,  but  of  8.4%. 

The  developing  countries  with  a  per  capita 
ONP  exceeding  $500.  with  9%  of  the  popula- 
tion, had  a  growth  rate  of  6.2%. 

The  countries  with  a  per  capita  ONP  be- 
tween $200  and  $500,  with  20%  of  the  popu- 
lation, had  a  growth  rate  of  5.4%. 

And  the  poorest  countries — those  with  a 
per  capita  ONP  of  less  than  $200 — with  an 
overwhelming  67%  of  the  population,  had  a 
growth  rate  of  only  3.0%. 

So  the  first  obvlotis  conclusion  Is  that  by 
lumping  all  developing  countries  together, 
and  measuring  progress  by  an  average  GNP 
growth  rate  for  the  entire  group,  we  obscure 
the  significant  differences  between  these 
countries. 

What  is  more,  we  obscure  the  even  larger 

differences  in  their  per  capita  income  growth. 

In  the  poorest  countries,  with  67%  of  the 

population,  per  capita  income  during  tb$ 

First  Development  Decade  grew  at  oxUy  1.5% 
annually. 
In  the  two  middle  categories  of  countries, 
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per  capita  Income  grew  far  faster  than  that — 
2.4%  and  4.2%  respectively. 

In  the  oll-exportlng  countries,  it  grew  more 
than  three  times  as  fast:  5.2%. 

But  what  Is  most  misleading  of  all  Is  to 
assume  that  once  we  have  calculated  the 
ONP  growth  rate  of  a  particular  developing 
country,  and  then  expressed  it  in  per  capita 
terms,  we  have  arrived  at  a  sound  picture  of 
the  level  of  economic  development  In  the 
country. 

We  have  not. 

For  rates  of  growth  of  ONP.  and  of  ONP 
per  capita,  tell  us  nothing  about  how  income 
is  actually  distributed  within  a  country. 

III.    THE    MALDISTalBnnON    OF   INCOME    WITHIN 
DEVEUSPINC    COUNTftlES 

Such  evidence  as  Is  available  suggests  that 
even  the  developing  countries  which  have 
registered  significant  gains  In  ONP  growth 
rates  are  plagued  with  severely  skewed  In- 
come distribution  patterns. 

In  the  last  decade  BrasU's  ONP  per  ci4>lta. 
in  real  terms,  grew  by  2Ji%  per  year,  and 
yet  the  share  of  the  national  Income  re- 
ceived by  the  poorest  40%  of  the  population 
declined  from  10%  In  1060  to  8%  in  1070, 
whereas  the  share  of  the  richest  6%  grew 
from  20%  to  38%  during  the  same  pwlod. 
In  ONP  terms,  the  country  did  well.  The 
very  rich  did  very  well.  But  throughout  the 
decade  the  poc»est  40%  of  the  population 
benefitted  only  marginally. 

In  Mexico  the  picture  Is  similar.  Over 
roughly  the  past  20  years,  the  average  In- 
come per  capita  grew,  In  real  terms,  at  3% 
per  year.  The  richest  10%  of  the  population 
received  about  half  the  total  national  in- 
come at  the  beginning  of  the  period  and  an 
even  larger  share  at  the  end  of  the  period 
(49%  in  1950  and  51%  in  1969).  But  the 
share  of  the  poorest  40%  of  the  people  was 
only  14%  In  1960,  and  declined  to  11%  In 
1969.  The  share  of  the  poorest  20%  during 
the  same  period  sank  from  6%   to  4%. 

In  India,  there  has  been  progress  In  over- 
all ONP  growth  during  the  past  decade.  But, 
today,  some  40%  of  the  entire  population — 
200  mlllon  people— 41ve  beneath  a  poverty 
line:  a  line  defined  as  the  point  at  which 
serious  malnutrition  begins.  And  the  evidence 
Is  that  the  poorest  10%  of  the  nation — 60 
million  people — have  not  only  not  shared 
In  the  progress  of  the  decade,  but  may  even 
have  grown  poorer. 

These  examples  are  not  atypical.  A  recent 
study  of  income  distribution  patterns  In 
more  than  40  developing  countries  estimates 
that  at  the  beginning  of  the  First  Develop- 
ment Decade  the  average  share  in  the  na- 
tional Income  of  the  richest  20%  of  the  pteo- 
ple  was  56% — ^but  the  share  of  the  poorest 
60%  of  the  people  was  only  26%.  Although 
comparable  data  for  the  beginning  of  the 
Second  Development  Decade  are  as  yet  too 
sketchy  to  draw  detailed  conclusions,  pre- 
liminary indications  are  that  this  severely 
distorted  income  distribution  is  not  only 
continuing,  but  in  many  countries  may  be 
growing  worse.  The  poor  are  sharing  only  to 
a  very  limited  extent  In  the  benefits  of 
growth. 

Why  Is  this  the  case? 

The  reasons,  of  course,  are  complex.  We 
still  have  far  more  questions  than  answers, 
but  I  believe  that  certain  points  are  clear. 

To  begin  with,  economic  growth  is  a  nec- 
essary condition  of  development  in  any  poor 
country — but  it  is  far  from  being  a  suffi- 
cient condition. 

Without  a  climate  of  growth,  the  domestic 
savings  and  export  earnings  crucial  for  in- 
ternal investment  simply  cannot  be  mobil- 
ized. That  is  obvious  enoiigh. 

What  is  less  obvious  is  that  economic 
growth  In  a  poor  country,  in  its  early  stages, 
la  likely  to  penalize  the  poorest  segment  of 


the  society  relative  to  the  more  affluent  sec- 
tors unless  specific  action  is  taken  to  pre- 
vent such  an  effect. 

This  Is  particularly  true  of  those  sub- 
sistence agrarian  economies  in  which  eco- 
nomic growth  began  with  a  narrow  but  in- 
tense exploitation  of  rich  natural  resources. 
The  historical  experience  of  these  situations 
Is  that  unless  the  government  takes  steps  to 
brocMlen  the  base  of  development  by  rapid 
reinvestment  of  the  export  revenues  from 
such  resources,  the  Income  share  of  the 
poorest  60%  of  the  population  declines,  and 
the  income  share  of  the  richest  5%  Increases. 

Even  the  small  middle-income  group  in 
such  societies — the  approximately  20%  of  the 
population  whose  average  share  of  the  na- 
tional Income  clusters  near  the  median 
point — even  this  Incipient  middle  class  re- 
ceives a  declining  share  of  the  national  In- 
come when  growth  is  sudden  and  too  con- 
fined to  enclave  types  of  activity. 

As  development  in  a  poor  country  broad- 
ens its  base,  the  middle-income  group  begins 
to  benefit.  This  group  prospers,  largely  as 
a  fiinction  of  its  education  and  employment 
opportunities.  But  the  30  to  40%  of  the  total 
population,  who  range  from  the  poor  to  the 
very  poor,  continue  to  receive  a  dispropor- 
tionately small  and  frequently  declining 
share  of  national  Income.  Typically,  it  Is 
these  poorest  40%  who  are  most  viilnerable 
to  the  economic  hardships  associated  with 
high  birth  rates,  poor  educational  opp<»tunl- 
tles,  mounting  inflation,  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining credit  for  family  farming  or  small- 
scale  local  enterprises,  and  the  migration 
from  a  stagnant  countryside  to  a  Jobless 
urban  slum. 

What  this  amounts  to  in  most  developing 
countries  is  a  desperate  and  seemingly  self- 
perpetuating  situation. 

What  can  be  done  about  it? 

What  must  be  done  about  it  is  to  reduce 
the  crushing  disparities  of  opportunity. 

To  begin  with,  there  must  be  more  equit- 
able and  comprehensive  tax  measures;  land 
reform  laws:  tenancy  security  {>ollcles;  and. 
above  all,  concrete  programs  to  Increase  the 
productivity  of  small  farmers.  And  not  Just 
programs  and  measures  languishing  in  legis- 
lative debate  and  delay,  or  lost  in  legal  com- 
plexities so  hedged  about  with  exceptions 
that  they  end  by  being  more  rhetoric  than 
reality.  What  are  required  are  feasible  fiscal, 
agrarian,  and  educational  reform  measures 
that  can  be  fully  and  fairly  enforced.  What 
is  needed  most  of  all  is  a  determination  to 
move  against  the  inequities  of  income  dis- 
tribution. 

There  is  no  need  to  point  out  that  this 
is  politically  difficult.  Without  question  It 
is.  But  when  the  distribution  of  land.  In- 
come, and  opportunity  becomes  distorted  to 
the  point  of  desperation,  what  political  lead- 
ers must  often  weigh  is  the  risk  of  unpopu- 
lar but  necessary  social  reform — against  the 
risk  of  social  rebellion. 

"TOO  little  too  late"  Is  history's  most  uni- 
versal epitaph  for  political  regimes  which 
have  lost  their  mandate  to  the  demands 
of  landless,  Jobless,  disenfranchised  and  des- 
perate men. 

What  I  am  suggesting  Is  that  we  should 
stop  thinking  of  massive  poverty  in  a  de- 
veloping country  as  simply  a  symptom  of 
undordevelopment — and  begin,  rather,  to 
think  of  It  as  a  condition  that  must  be 
attacked  within  the  framework  of  the  Na- 
tion's overall  development  progrun. 

If  developing  countries  themselves  do  not 
adopt  the  policies  to  deal  with  this  prob- 
lem, there  Is  little  that  International  insti- 
tutions and  other  external  sources  of  aid 
can  do  to  help  the  poorest  40%  of  their 
peoples-^tfaooe  40%  who  milfer  the  greatest 
defMivatlons  and  who  are  In  the  most  des- 
perate need. 


But  if  the  developing  countries  do  adc^ 
policies  to  Insure  that  the  benefits  of  growth 
will  be  more  equitably  distributed  among 
their  own  peoples,  then  these  countries  bo<th 
need  and  deserve  the  assistance  necessary  to 
Insure  that  a  reasonable  rate  of  overall 
growth  can  be  achieved.  That  Is  why  the 
Second  Development  Decade's  goal  of  6% 
growth  In  ONP  per  year  was  established.  It 
is,  in  my  view,  a  necessary  and  an  attain- 
able target.  But  it  cannot  be  met  unless  ex- 
ternal assistance,  in  the  form  of  both  aid 
and  trade,  is  made  available  in  amounts 
larger  than  those  which  now  appear  likely. 

nr.  THE   NEED   FOR  OFFICIAL  DKVELOPI^SNT 
ASSISTANCE 

The  developed  countries  in  adopting  the 
strategy  for  the  Second  Development  Decade, 
and  in  support  of  the  growth  target,  stated 
that  the  level  of  external  aid  to  be  provided 
in  the  form  of  Official  Development  Assist- 
ance should  reach  .7%  of  their  ONPs  by  1975. 

Where  do  we  stand  today  in  that  effort? 

A  number  of  the  developed  countries  have 
made  significant  progress  towards  the  ob- 
jective, as  the  attached  table  indicates.  How- 
ever, on  the  basis  of  preeent  indications, 
only  two  (Norway  and  Sweden)  will  reach 
or  exceed  the  target.  Six  more  (Australia, 
Belgium,  Canada,  Denmark,  France,  and  the 
Netherlands)  will  come  close.  Four  others 
will  substantially  Increase  their  percentage 
but  still  fall  well  below  the  target  (Austria, 
Japan,  Switzerland,  and  the  United  King- 
dom) .  And  the  contribution  from  the  United 
States,  which  accounts  for  roughly  half  of 
the  total  OPN  of  such  countries,  continues 
to  decline.  It  has  already  fallen  from  above 
.6%  of  ONP  in  the  early  years  of  the  last 
decade  to  .31%  In  1970.  It  Is  likely  to  fall 
further  to  around  .24%  by  1975. 

I  feel  obliged,  therefore,  to  conclude  that 
the  total  flows  of  ODA  for  the  first  half  of 
the  decade  are  likely  to  average  out  at  ap- 
proximately .35 '^r  of  ONP,  only  half  of  the 
Second  Development  Decade  target. 

This  is  a  most  unwelcome  conclusion.  But 
we  must  face  facts.  Not  only  Is  there  no  evi- 
dence that  ODA  as  a  percentage  of  GNP  will 
rise  above  one-half  of  the  target  rate  by 
1975,  but  unless  there  are  prompt  and  marked 
changes  in  attitudes,  it  is  difficult  to  foresee 
any  great  improvement  in  the  second  half  of 
the  decade. 

Was  the  .7%  target  too  ambitious?  Are  the 
difficulties  within  the  domestic  economies  of 
the  developed  countries  such  that  It  is  un- 
realistic to  assume  they  can  afford  this  de- 
gree of  assistance  to  international  develop- 
ment? 

Certainly  not. 

I  have  pointed  out  the  severe  maldistribu- 
tion of  income  and  wealth  which  exists  with- 
in the  developing  countries,  and  I  have 
stressed  that  these  nations  must  act  to  shape 
future  economic  growth  in  such  a  way  as  to 
redress  that  Imbalance.  But  an  analogous 
situation  exists  in  the  distribution  of  the 
world's  wealth  and  Income — there  is  severe 
maldistribution  between  the  rich  nations 
and  the  poor  nations — and  given  that  fact, 
one  must  face  up  to  analogous  conclusions. 

During  the  First  Development  Decade,  the 
total  ONP  of  the  world  Increased  by  $1,100 
billion.  That  Is  an  increase  in  income  almost 
beyond  comprehension. 

But  how  was  that  growth  in  Income  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  world? 

Eighty  percent  of  the  increase  went  to 
countries  where  per  capita  incomes  already 
average  over  $1000 — and  they  contain  only 
one-quarter  of  the  world's  population. 

Only  6%  of  the  increase  went  to  countries 
where  per  capita  mcomes  average  $300  or 

less— but  they  contain  60%  of  the  world's 

people. 
Today  the  average  per  capita  Income  In 
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the  developMl  coiintrles  U  approximately 
$3400.  The  comparable  Cgure  for  the  de- 
veloping countries  U  $180.  By  1080,  after  the 
36%  of  the  world's  people  who  live  In  the 
developed  countries  once  ag&ln  receive  10% 
of  the  total  Increase  In  the  world's  Inccme, 
their  per  capita  income  will  have  risen  by 
some  $1300.  The  comparable  Increase  In  the 
per  capita  Income  of  the  76%  of  the  woild's 
people  who  live  In  the  developing  coun- 
tries—even if  the  Second  Development  I  )ec- 
ade  growth  objective  is  achieved — will  be 
less  than  $100. 

The  collective  ONP  of  the  developed  co  un- 
trles  In  1970  totalled  roughly  $2,000  bUl  Ion. 
In  constant  prices,  It  Is  projected  to  ( row 
to  at  least  $3,000  blUlon  by  1980. 

What  this  means  Is  that  In  order  to  i  Use 
the  ciirrent  ODA  flows  of  .36%  to  the  iar- 
geter  .7%.  the  developed  countries  wduld 
need  to  devote  only  about  1.6%  of  the 
amount  by  which  they  themselves  will  (  row 
richer  during  the  decade. 

The  remaining  98.6%  of  their  incremental 
Income  will  provide  them  with  sufllc  ent 
funds  to  meet  their  domestic  priorities. 

Granted  these  facts,  are  we  to  say  serlo^  isly 
that  these  wealthy  countries  cannot  reich 
the  ODA  target  of  .7%  of  their  combl  led 
ONP's? 

It  Is  manifestly  not  a  case  of  their  be  Ing 
unable  to  afford  It. 

Nor,  In  my  view,  are  the  reasons  for  bbe 
serious  shortfall  In  ODA  the  lack  of  g  tn- 
eroelty  of  the  peoples  of  the  developed  wo:  Id, 
or  their  Indifference  to  justice. 

It  Is  much  more  a  matter  of  Ignorancs:  a 
failure  to  comprehend  the  Inbiunan  condi- 
tions which  characterize  the  lives  of 
dreds  of  millions  of  people  In  the  develo] 
countries;  a  failure  to  grasp  how  severe 
maldistribution  of  Income  actually  la 
tween  rich  nations  and  poor  nations; 
a  failure  to  understand  how  modest  are 
amounts  of  the  wealthy  nations'  incremem 
Income  which.  If  made  available  to  the  di 
▼eloping  countries,  would  make  so  great 
difference  In  their  ability  to  meet  minima'  ^ 
growth  objectives. 

It  is  said  that  in  wealthy  countries  the 
case  for  foreign  assistance  has  no  constltuen-^ 
cy.  I  do  not  believe  that  la  true.  What  I  dc 
believe  Is  that  the  constituency  In  most  cA 
the  coimtrles  miut  be  better  Informed,  bet- 
ter mobilized,  and  better  motivated.  In  th€ 
end,  that  Is  a  matter  of  leadership. 

But  If  that  constituency  In  important  pi 
of  the  developed  world  remains  at  Its  press: 
level  of  concern — and  governments  oontln 
to  reflect  this — then   one   Is  compelled 
conclude  that  the  flow  of  ODA  will  re: 
at     its     present    wholly    Inadequate 
throughout  the  decade. 

In  view  of  the  degree  of  poverty  that 
presses  the  human  spirit  In  so  much  of 
world,  that  would  be  tragic.  Let  me.  fi 
moment,  analyse  what  in  fact  that  fa: 
would  mean. 

The  ODA  deficit  vMl  penalize  the 
countriea  the  mott.  It  i»  unlikely  that 
will  be  able  to  reach  the  growth  target. 
need  for  ODA  U  the  greatest,  and  U  It 
nates  at  Ita  present  level,  they  will  t 
effects  the  most  severely. 

But  for  even  those  developing  cou: 
which  are  somewhat  better  off,  a  d( 
in  ODA  will  force  them  to  seek 
nance  from  leas  desirable  so 
larly  sources  demanding  high  rates  of 
est  or  early  repayment.  The  danger 
reliance  on  such  sources  is  well  T 
adds  significantly  to  short-  and 
term  debt  burdens  by  mortgaging 
portions  of  export  earnings,  and.  In  th( 
of  an  unexpected  decline  In  those 
It  can  cause  severe  stralna  on  th« 
the  economy. 
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The  truth  Is:  1/  ODA  fUnoa  level  off  at  $ub- 
Btantially  lets  than  the  target  for  the  decade, 
mounting  debt  proMems  for  the  developing 
world  are  inevitable. 

Achievement  of  the  6%  ONP  growth  ob- 
jective would  require  an  inoreaae  in  the  vol- 
ume of  Imports  by  over  7%  a  year.  This  In- 
crease would.  In  the  main,  have  to  be  fi- 
nanced by  a  rapid  growth  in  export  earnings, 
as  I  will  note  In  a  moment.  But  even  If 
tbeee  earnings  Increase  at  a  rate  greater  than 
Imports,  the  trade  deficit,  which  would  have 
to  be  financed  by  grants  and  external  borrow- 
ings, would  grow  by  i^tproxlmately  7.5%  a 
year  In  current  prices.  In  these  ciroumstanoes, 
In  the  face  of  an  ODA  deficit,  the  developing 
countries  would  either  have  to  reduce  their 
rates  of  growth,  or  Increase  their  debts  above 
reasonable  levels.  Both  are  likely. 

Since  the  mid-1960'8,  publicly  guaranteed 
debt  has  been  growing  at  about  14%  a  year. 
At  the  end  of  1971  it  stood  at  over  $60  bU- 
llon  and  annual  debt  service  exceeded  $5 
bUlloa.  Servicing  of  debt  since  the  mld- 
1960's.  has  been  growing  at  the  same  average 
annual  rate  of  about  14%.  This  Is  about 
twice  the  rate  at  which  the  export  earnings, 
from  which  the  debt  must  be  serviced,  have 
been  growing.  Such  a  relationship  cannot 
continue  indefinite y. 

With  the  proq>ect  of  a  leveling  off  of  ODA 
at  far  leee  than  the  targeted  amount,  and  its 
partial  replacement  with  financial  assistance 
on  harder  terms,  debt  service  ratios  will  in- 
evitably rise.  Debt  financing  has  a  continu- 
ing role  in  development.  But  It  has  its  outer 
limits  of  prudence  and  these  must  be  recog- 
nized by  debtors  and  creditors  alike. 

VI.    THK    IXPANSION    OF   nUDX 

If  they  are  to  offset  shortfalls  in  ODA,  and 
keep  debt  burdens  within  manageable  pro- 
portions, it  is  clear  that  ths  developing 
countries'  most  imperative  need  is  greatly  to 
exi>and  their  export  earnings. 

How  can  this  be  done?  Can  it  be  done  at 
all? 

It  can.  But  only  by  difficult  economic  ad- 
justments, broad  policy  changes,  and  astute 
political  leadership  In  the  rich  and  poor 
countries  alike. 

The  general  outline  of  the  problem  is  clear 
enough.  From  an  export  point  of  view,  there 
are  three  broad  categories  of  developing 
countries. 

Those  countries  which  export  fuel.  Fuel 
exports  account  for  a  third  of  all  export  earn- 
ings In  the  developing  world,  and  are  grow- 
ing at  an  average  rate  of  10%  a  year.  But 
three-quarters  of  these  substantial  earnings 
go  to  only  six  countries,  containing  less  than 
3%  of  the  world's  population. 

Those  countries,  many  of  them  with  very 
low  inootne.  which  remain  highly  dependent 
on  exports  of  agricultural  products. 

Those  ooxmtrles,  many  ot  them  in  the  mld- 
dle-lnoome  group,  which  have  the  possibility 
of  Increasing  their  eftmlngs  through  ex- 
ports of  manufactures. 

The  relative  inelasticity  of  demand  for 
agricultural  raw  materials  means  that  ths 
growth  of  exports  of  primary  oocnmodltles. 
excluding  fuel  and  minerals.  Is  not  likely  to 
exceed  8  or  4%  a  year.  However,  even  for 
countries  dependent  on  the  exports  of  such 
products,  the  developed  countries  can  pro- 
vide assistance. 

They  can  negotiate  stabUlzatlon  agree- 
ments— on  the  international  coffee  agree- 
ment model — for  cocoa  and  oiher  commodi- 
ties. Such  agreements  might  provide  for 
multilateral  financial  aaslstanoe. 

And  the  wealthier  nations  could  well  afford 
to  leave  more  of  their  markets  open  to  sgrl- 
cultural  imparts  from  dsfaloplnc  oountrtaa. 
AgrtcxUtural  proteetlonlsm.  partleularly  In 
the  current  climate  of  inflationary  food  prices 


In  wealthy  nations,  makes  neither  domestic 
nor  international  sense.  The  sugar  beet  grow- 
ers of  the  temperate  oountriaa.  for  exam- 
ple, have  other  ways  of  earning  their  living; 
the  sugarcane  growers  of  the  Caribbean, 
liauritius,  and  Fiji  do  not — and  the  same 
could  be  said  for  many  other  commodities. 

For  the  countries  with  greater  capabilities 
for  the  export  of  manufactures — countries 
whose  populations  total  over  one  billion — we 
have  estimated  that  achievement  of  the  6% 
growth  target  will  require  an  Increase  in  their 
export  earnings,  in  current  prices,  of  nearly 
10%  a  year.  This,  in  turn,  necessitates  an 
annual  Increase  of  their  manufactured  ex- 
ports of  16%. 

Can  this  rate  of  growth  be  achieved? 

It  Is  in  the  manufactured-products  sector 
that  world  demand  grows  fastest,  and  the 
record  of  the  developing  ooimtries  In  this 
sector  during  the  sixties  was  impreasive.  Their 
manufactured  exports  did  In  fact  grow  at 
the  rate  of  about  15%  a  year. 

What  Is  needed  in  the  seventies  Is  that  the 
momentum  be  maintained.  The  natural  com- 
parative advantage  for  developing  countries 
lies  clearly  in  thcae  manufactured  products 
which  tiave  a  high  labor  input,  or  which 
utilize  abimdant  domestic  materials.  These 
include  items  such  as  textiles,  garments, 
footwear;  vegetable  oils,  processed  foodstuffs; 
plywood,  fximltiire,  glassware,  plastic  and 
wooden  i»txlucts;  and  electronic  and  engi- 
neering sub-assembllee. 

But  though  demand  exists  for  these  manu- 
factures in  the  developed  countries,  the 
developing  nations  have  in  some  cases  olimg 
too  long  to  inward-looking,  import-substitu- 
tion poiideo — polleles  which  may  have  been 
Impropriate  at  earlier  stages  of  their  indus- 
trial growth,  but  which  now  unnecessarily 
hobble  export  promotion  efforts. 

There  are  a  number  of  specific  actions 
which  governments  in  these  situations  can 
take.  They  can  reduce  the  heavy  protec- 
tionist tariffs  on  necessary  Inputs;  supply 
local  credit  on  man  reasonable  terms  for 
smaU.  lalXH'-intenslve,  export-oriented  enter- 
prises; and  adopt  and  maintain  realistic  ex- 
change rates. 

But  If  the  developing  countries  must  re- 
align their  industrial  policies  to  move  from 
reliance  on  Import  substitution  to  greater 
efforts  at  expiort  promotion,  the  devtioped 
countries  must  msJce  Just  as  great  a  shift 
from  excessive  protectionism  to  move  equita- 
ble and  less  restricted  import  p<dlcles. 

It  is,  for  example,  wholly  illogical,  after 
30  years  of  development  awslstanoe  to  poorer 
countries,  for  the  wealthy  nations  to  negate 
that  effort  by  maintaining  higher  tariffs  on 
the  manufactured  goods  these  poorer  ooim- 
tries export  than  on  manufactures  from  their 
affluent  counterparts.  But  that  is  precisely 
what  the  vrealthy  countries  are  doing.  Tlie 
levels  of  tariffs  on  Imports  of  manufactured 
goods  from  rich  and  poor  trading  partners 
rsspectlvely  average  out  in  the  United  States 
to  7  and  13%,  In  the  United  Kingdom  to 
0  and  14%,  and  in  the  Kur(4>ean  Community 
to  7and0%. 

But  it  Is  not  only  the  level  at  tariffs  that 
is  discriminatory  against  the  developing 
countries.  It  is  their  structure.  For  tariffs 
rise  with  the  degree  of  fabrication.  In  the 
United  States,  there  is  no  customs  duty  on 
hides  and  skins,  but  tariffs  on  leather  are 
5%,  and  on  shoes  10%.  Similarly,  in  the 
Buropean  Community  cocao  beans  from  non- 
associated  countries  carry  a  3%  duty,  vrtille 
processed  cocoa  products  mtist  bear  an  18% 
tariff.  Tills  manifestly  means  that  prooeas- 
Ing— even  simple  processing — can  by  such 
tariffs  be  priced  out  of  the  developing  coun- 
try's moat  appropriate  markets. 

■van  more  repressive  of  the  developing 
countries'  export  opportunities  Is  the  whole 
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series  of  restriotive  non-tariff  barriers  which 
rich  countries  have  erected  over  the  years. 
Thcoe  take  the  form  of  quotas,  subskllss.  and 
various  preferential  purchasing  arrange- 
ments. 

One  of  the  moat  important  elements  in  the 
strategy  of  the  Second  Devel(H>ment  Decade 
Is  that  the  wealthier  countries  should  grant 
preferential  treatment  to  the  manufactured 
expoTte  ot  the  developing  countries.  Japan, 
the  Nordic  countries,  and  the  European 
Community  have  adopted  this  proposal,  with 
various  limitations,  and  other  developed 
countries  are  considering  it. 

It  Is  essential  that  this  plan  be  carried 
out  In  full,  but  much  more  la  required.  The 
proposed  preference  agreement  would  in- 
crease the  developing  countries'  exports  of 
manufactxirers  by  only  about  $1  billion  a  year. 
And  If  these  countries  are  to  mamtam  the 
necessary  momentum  of  a  16%  growth  in 
manufactured  exports,  their  annual  vol- 
ume— which  rose  from  less  than  $3  billion  in 
1960  to  $7  bUlion  In  1970 — wUl  have  to  quad- 
ruple to  $38  bUllon  by  1980. 

That  Is  clearly  going  to  be  an  enormous 
task.  But  one  must  not  dismiss  its  feasibility, 
and  certainly  not  on  the  grounds  that  It 
would  Impose  an  Intolerable  Import  burden 
OA  the  wealthy  oounitrles.  Should  the  $38 
bUllon  In  exports  from  developing  countries 
be  achieved.  It  would  amoimt  to  only  about 
7%  of  the  expected  manufactured  lnq>orts 
of  the  affluent  countries,  and  would  rei»«- 
sent  less  than  1%  of  their  ONP. 

The  vcdvime  of  trade  in  manufactured 
goods  among  the  develc^ed  countries  them- 
selves is  massive,  and  mutually  beneficial. 
The  rich  nations  accept  huge  quanUtles  ot 
manufactures  from  one  another.  There  Is  no 
logical  reason  to  suppose  that  it  would  not 
be  equally  beneficial — Indeed,  In  terms  of 
true  oon^iaratlve  advantage,  even  more  bene- 
ficial— ^for  these  highly  Industrialized  nations 
to  open  a  greater  share  of  their  expanding 
market  for  manufactured  goods  to  the  de- 
veloping nations. 

The  rich  nations'  absorptive  ci^NKslty  tor 
such  goods  Is  Immense,  and  by  accepting 
the  more  labor-intensive  manufactured 
items  from  the  developing  countries,  they 
can  turn  their  attention  to  where  their  own 
true  comparative  advantage  llee:  to  the  pro- 
duction of  more  sophisticated  items,  and 
those  employing  capital-intensive  technology. 

It  is  precisely  these  goods  that  the  devd- 
oplng  countries  will  Increasingly  require,  and 
a  vast  potential  market  exists  among  them 
for  such  Imports  provided  they  can  secure, 
in  return,  an  adequate  share  of  the  market 
for  their  own  manufactured  goods. 

But  even  those  who  accept  the  probability 
of  long-term  gains  to  the  developed  coun- 
tries from  opening  their  markets  to  the  Im- 
porU  from  the  developing  nations  may  point 
to  the  short-term  pains  of  adjusted.  Bfuch  of 
the  rtslng  tide  of  protectionism  springs  from 
the  fears  of  those  whose  Jobs  and  Invest- 
ments will  be  dl^>laoed. 

It  is  a  p<dltlcal  fact  of  life  that  Uie  devel- 
oped countries  must  adopt  realistic  adjust- 
ment policies  to  cushion  the  inniact  of  im- 
port competition  by  retraining,  relooatlon. 
and  refinancing.  Few  have  done  so  to  date. 
Until  they  do.  labor  and  management  op- 
position to  trade  litwrallzatlon  will  be  great — 
and  Justly  so. 

In  sum.  what  we  should  aU  be  seeking  in 
devMopment  trade  pedicles— both  agricultural 
and  industrial — Is  closer  approximation  to 
ths  principle  of  true  comparative  advantage. 
The  basis  for  its  exists  In  both  the  developed 
and  tba  devdoplng  ooimtries,  but  botb  must 
be  prepared  to  modify  inward-looking  poli- 
cies In  order  to  achieve  it.  Only  in  an  en- 
vironment of  more  liberal  international  trade 
can  the  efforta  of  international  and  national 
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aid  agencies  to  inqirore  the  conditions  of  life 
m  the  developing  woTld  be  fuUy  effective. 

Vn.  THS  WOBU>  BAmc 

It  Is  In  this  context  that  I  would  like  to 
add  a  word  about  the  World  Bank. 

Some  four  years  ago.  we  set  out  in  the 
Bank  on  a  Five-Tear  Program.  Our  over- 
all objective  was  that  the  Bank  Group 
should  lend  roughly  twice  as  much  in  the 
five  years  ending  June  30.  1973.  as  it  had 
In  the  previous  five-year  period;  or  to  put 
It  another  way.  that  In  the  Five-Tear  Pro- 
gram period  it  should  lend  a  total  that  would 
approach  the  entire  amount  lent  in  the  first 
23  years  of  the  Bank's  operations. 

Taking  into  account  the  operating  program 
for  ths  current  fiscal  year,  and  the  prospects 
for  the  following  and  final  year  of  the  Five- 
Tear  Program,  it  now  appears  probable,  as- 
suming ratification  of  the  Tlilrd  Beplenish- 
ment  of  IDA.  that  the  total  of  new  invest- 
ments in  the  five-year  period  will  in  fact 
surpass  the  initial  objective  of  $11.8  billion, 
and  the  total  cost  of  Bank-supported  projects 
should  exceed  $30  billion. 

Our  goals  also  included  trebling  lending 
in  the  field  of  education,  and  quadrupling 
It  In  the  agricultural  sector.  Theee  goals, 
too,  are  being  met. 

SUU  another  objective  we  have  pursued 
is  to  give  greater  emphasis  to  assisting  the 
very  poorest  among  our  member  countries — 
countries  with  per  capita  Incomes  of  $100 
or  less.  Our  estimate  Is  that  during  the  five- 
year  period  from  1969  to  1973  we  wlU  have 
assisted  the  poorest  countries  with  a  total  of 
215  separate  projects.  The  comparable  figure 
for  the  first  28  years  of  the  Bank's  acttvi- 
tiee— from  1946  to  1968 — ^was  158. 

Now  that  we  are  approaching  the  end  of  our 
Five-Tear  Program,  we  are  giving  concerted 
attention  within  the  Bank  to  what  we  can 
most  usefully  do  to  assist  our  developing 
member  countries  in  a  second  Five-Tear 
Program  from  FT  1974  to  1978.  These  will  be 
crucial  years  for  the  success  of  the  Second 
Development  Decade,  and  we  intend  to  play 
as  productive  a  role  as  possible. 

It  Is  already  clear  that  there  will  be  a 
pressing  need  for  an  expansion  of  IBRD  lend- 
ing, and  for  a  substantial  Increase  in  IDA 
assistance  during  the  Fourth  Replenish- 
ment Period.  We  are  confident  that  the  nec- 
essary Increases  in  IDA  assistance,  and  In 
other  forms  of  ODA  as  well,  can  be  achieved. 
These  achievements  would  be  facilitated  If 
plans  were  made  to  link  the  financing  of 
such  aid,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  fu- 
ture issues  of  Special  Drawing  Rights, 
vm.  BuscicAaT 

I  want  to  conclude  by  summarizing  the 
chief  points  I  have  put  before  you  today: 

There  Is  an  urgent  need  to  relate  the  goals 
of  national  growth  to  realistic  targets  of 
more  equitable  Income  distribution.  A 
climate  of  economic  growth  is  necessary  for 
the  advancement  of  the  developing  peoples, 
birt  it  does  not  in  itstff  assure  equitable  par- 
tlcipatiim  In  the  tmita  ot  that  growth. 

Unless  this  Is  done  by  the  developing  ooxm- 
triaa  themselves,  no  amount  ot  external  as- 
alstance,  whether  In  the  f  com  ot  aid  or  trade, 
will  do  much  to  Improve  the  welfare  of  the 
lower  40%  of  their  populations  which  ars 
living  in  oonditkHis  of  the  most  abject 
poverty. 

The  6%  growth  goal  established  for  the 
Second  Development  Decade  cannot  be  met 
without  substantial  flows  at  Ofllclal  Devaiop- 
ment  Aaslstanoe.  But  current  and  projeotad 
flows  at  ODA— at  leas  than  half  their  stated 
target — az«  wholly  Inadequate.  Unless  ODA 
expands,  the  po(»est  countries  will  simply  be 
unable  to  reach  their  objectives,  and  many 
of  the  others  will  face  Increasingly  serlouB 
problems  of  debt. 


Even  with  ODA  flows  at  the  targeted  level 
of  .7%  at  OMP.  aehlsvement  of  the  Second 
Devaiopment  Decade's  growth  goal  wotild  re- 
quire substantial  trade  asslstanos  to  ths  de- 
veloping oountrlas  by  the  wealthy  nations. 
Action  must  be  taken  to  help  stabUlas  and 
expand  the  agrleultural  exports  of  those  de- 
velcqilng  nations  which  are  dependent  on 
them.  And  for  those  countries  with  the  po- 
tential for  exports  of  manufactured  goods, 
discriminatory  barriers  to  markets  must  be 
removed  and  preferences  made  available. 

Just  as  we  must  conclude  that  it  Is  the 
responsibility  of  the  political  leaden  of  the 
developing  nations  to  recognize  the  inequi- 
ties that  exist  within  their  nations  and  to 
move  to  correct  them,  so  we  must  likewise 
conclude  that  the  wealthy  nations  of  the 
w<M>ld — possessing  26%  of  Its  people,  but  80% 
of  Its  wealth — should  move  now  to  provide 
the  additional  assistance,  in.  the  form  of  aid 
and  trade,  which  the  developing  nations 
need  to  meet  minimum  national  goals.  The 
additional  assistance  can  be  financed  by 
diverting  but  a  tmy  percentage  of  the  Incre- 
mental Income  which  will  accrue  to  the  de- 
veloped countries  during  the  1070s. 

Our  clear  duty  for  the  remainder  of  this 
decade  is  to  face  up  to  mass  povsrty  for  what 
it  really  Is,  determine  Its  dlmensVms.  locate 
Its  whereabouts,  set  a  limit  beneath  which 
we  will  not  accept  Its  continuance,  and  make 
our  first  priority  a  threshold  of  human  dig- 
nity and  decency  which  Is  achievable  wtthln 
a  generation. 

That,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  Is  how  I — ^for 
one — ^view  the  develc^ment  task. 

What  we  need  most  to  do  Is  to  get  on  with 
it. 

PROJECTED  aOW  OF  OFFICIAL  DEVELOPMENT  ASSISTANCC 
MEASURED  AS  A  PERCENT  OF  GROSS  NATIONAL  PRODUCT' 

1970    1971    1972    1973    1974     1975 


Austraria 0.59 

Austrii 13 

Belfiuin 48 

Canada 43 

OMmaiii 38 

Franca 65 

Gcnnany 32 

Italy 16 

Japan 23 

Netlwflands 63 

Norway 33 

Portupl 45 

Sweden 37 

Switzerland 14 

United  KintdOfli 37 

United  SUtet 31 

Total  DAC ;    .34 


1  Countries  included  are  members  of  OECD  Development 
Assistance  Committee,  accouritinj  tor  more  than  95  per»nt  ol 
total  official  Development  assistance.  Projections  are  based  on 
World  Bank  estimates  ot  growth  of  GNP,  on  intormation  on 
budiet  appropriations  tot  aid ,  and  on  aid  policy  statements  made 
by  lovemments.  Because  of  tlie  relatively  long  period  ot  time 
required  to  change  legislatively  authorized  levels  ot  aid,  and  tlwn 
to  translate  legisiative  autfiorizations  first  into  commitments  and 
later  into  distMirsmnents.  it  s  possible  to  project  today,  witii 
reasonable  accurKy,  ODA  flows  (wfiidi  by  definition  rsprasest 
disbursements)  for  1975. 
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OAO  REPORT  ON  THE  F-14 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  an  April 
16.  1972,  the  Soiator  fnun  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Prozkirb)  released  a  statement  and 
porUons  of  a  OAO  report  on  the  F-14.  In 
the  statement,  he  attacked  what  he  al- 
leged was  poor  management  of  the  F-14 
program.  He  released  quotatiaDs.  taken 
out  of  the  context  of  the  OAO  r^Mrt. 
which  he  termed  "a  shocking  indictment 
of  Navy  management  of  the  F-14  Jet 
fighter  program." 

I  feel  that  this  is  an  entirely  inappro- 
priate way  to  conduct  Intelligent  ddwte 
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over  weapon  systmns.  particularly 
a  distorted  picture  is  created.  For 
reason.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  tl  lat  a 
detailed  analysis  and  refutation  o  the 
Proxmlre  release,  which  was  prei  ared 
for  me  by  the  Department  of  the  1  favy, 
be  printed  in  the  Rkcou).  I 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoko. 
as  follows :  1 

SENATOK   PsOZMIKK    PKKSa   RXUCASlI 
STATUCXNT  I 

Senator  WUUaxn  Proxmlre  (D-WU.)\  re- 
leased Sunday  night  a  new  government  re- 
port wblcb  be  termed  "a  shocking  Indlctc  lent 
of  Navy  Managem.ent  of  the  P-14  Jet  fig  iter 
program." 

COICMXNT 

On  April  16,  1072,  Senator  Proxmlr4  re- 
leased another  press  release  conoemlnrf  the 
P-14  program.  Though  baaed  on  a  March 
1972,  OAO  report,  the  Senator's  release  pears 
little  resemblance  to  the  referenced  docu- 
ment. The  following  paragraphs  provlcHB  the 
Navy's  specific  comments  concerning  the 
Senator's  press  release. 
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STATEMENT 

In  a  statement  from  bis  Washington  of- 
fice. Proxmlre  said :  The  report — a  Marc  i  1973 
study  by  the  General  Accounting  O  Dee — 
shows  that  development  ot  the  F-14  wis  be- 
gun on  the  strength  of  an  Incomplete  and 
biased  study,  that  at  least  fourteen!  per- 
formance specifications  have  since  beea  de- 
graded, and  that  American  taxpayers)  will 
be  committed  to  the  purchase  of  134 
aircraft  before  flight  testing  has  ever 
completed. 

COMMENT 

The  study  referred  to  is  the  Navy  Flihter 
Study  conducted  In  late  1967  and  early 
at  the  direction  of  the  Chief  of  Naval 
erations    (CNO).    The    Navy    Fighter    S 
was  conducted  to  fully  analyze  the  VFX 
cept,  not  the  F-14  aircraft  as  known 
The  final  report  released  on  April   1. 
confirmed  the  VFX  concept  had  great 
and  that  development  should  be  pursue 
soon  as  possible.  It  was  not  until  Jam 
1969,  six  months  later,  wben  notlflcatior 
award  was  made  to  O  rum  man,  that  the 
became  a  reality  built  on  design  spedfika- 
tlons. 

The  report  was  not  biased  in  favor  of  i  he 
F-14.  but  was  an  analysis  of  the  VFX  conci  pt 
compared  to  other  alternatives  available  at 
that  time. 

The  statement  that  "at  least  14  perfon  n- 
ance  specifications  have  since  been  degrade  1" 
Infers  less  than  desirable  performance  aid 
does  not  identify  the  basis  of  original  p4r- 
formance  estimates.  This  area  will  be  coi  i- 
mented  on  in  greater  detail  In  the  foUowt:  ig 
paragraph  dealing  with  technical  perforip- 
ance  degradations. 

Before  the  final  results  of  flight  testing 
complete,  134  P-14A's  may  be  on  order, 
these    134   aircraft,   only    a   relatively   sr 
number  will  actually  be  built  and  delive^ 
prior  to  the  completion  of  flight  test.  He 
ever,  extensive  performance  and  service  sijlt- 
ability  testing  will  be  accomplished  In  the 
Navy  Preliminary  Evaluations  planned  in  ;he 
summer  and  fall  of  1972.  This  will  be  well  >e- 
fore   the   Board   of   Inspection   and   Sur  rey 
(BIS)  trials  begin.  As  in  many  past  alrciaft 
development  cycles.  If  the  Navy  finds    ^e 
F-14  unsuitable  for  service  use  the  progi  am 
will  be  terminated.  It  must  be  noted  thai 
all  testing  to  date  the  F-14  Is  achieving 
cellent  results  and  in  some  Instances  is 
ceedlng  performance  specifications. 
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It  also  shows  that  Navy  reporting 
cedures  have  been  designed  to  hide  the 


irhen     sxtent   of   the   coat   problems   which    have 
(jj^     developed  on  the  plane. 

OOMKOMT 

The  Senator's  statement  seems  somewhat 
distorted  given  the  facts  reported  by  the 
OAO.  The  Senator  has  misinterpreted  a  para- 
graph entitled  "Selected  acquisition  report- 
ing." The  pertinent  paragraph  la  quoted  in 
its  entirety  from  the  OAO  Study:  "During 
our  two  previous  reviews,  we  found  that  the 
airborne  missile  control  systems  (AMCS)  was 
not  being  reported  on  the  BAR.  The  program 
office  indicated  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense had  not  established  this  as  a  reporting 
requirement.  Our  current  review  disclosed 
that  AMCS  data  was  still  not  being  reported 
on  the  SAR.  We  are  repeating  our  previous 
recommendation  as  part  of  this  stafl:  study." 

The  AMCS  costs  are  included  in  the  fund- 
ing profile  ouUlned  In  the  SAR,  boweTer, 
these  costs  are  not  broken  out  speclfioally 
under  a  weapons  system  cost  profile.  Similar- 
ly, other  major  F-14  components  or  subsys- 
tems are  not  separately  reported,  e.g..  engines. 

To  categorlcaUy  state  Navy  reporting  pro- 
cedures are  designed  to  "hide"  cost  problems 
casts  serious  doubt  on  the  validity  of  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  Congressional  re- 
views of  the  SARs  submitted  quarterly.  The 
P-14  Is  one  of  the  most  visible  programs  in 
the  Department  of  Defense,  including  all  coat 
elements  and  their  relationship  within  the 
total  program. 

8TATBMXMT 

Whatever  happened  to  "Ply  Before  You 
Buy"  and  better  procurement  management? 

COMMENT 

The  "Fly  Before  You  Buy"  concept,  origi- 
nated by  the  present  administration,  was  ini- 
tiated subsequent  to  the  P-14  contract 
awarded  In  February  1969.  Even  so,  the  P-14 
program  has  been  structured  to  a  test  early 
concept. 

There  simply  are  no  facts  to  support  the 
Senator's  purported  need  for  "better  procure- 
ment management." 

STATEMENT 

The  OAO  report  strengthens  my  conviction 
that  the  P-14  program  has  been  managed  for 
the  last  four  years  by  a  group  of  kamikaze 
pilots  determined  to  commit  procurement 
suicide. 

COMMENT 

This  Is  but  another  unsupportable  general- 
ization that  shows  little  appreciation  for 
available  facts.  Statements  such  as  this  con- 
tribute little  to  objective  criticism. 

STATEMENT 

I  am  most  disturbed  by  the  OAO's  criti- 
cisms of  the  Navy  fighter  study  used  to  Jus- 
tify the  P-14  In  the  first  place. 

COMMENT 

As  prevloiisly  stated,  the  Navy  Fighter 
Study  used  by  the  OAO  was  a  1968  study  to 
determine  the  feasibility  of  the  VFX  con- 
cept. A  more  recent  Navy  Fighter  Study  m. 
concluded  in  January  1972,  analyzed  In 
depth  the  present  F-14  aircraft,  not  a  con- 
ceptual design,  and  a  wide  variety  of  alter- 
native aircraft  presently  available,  including 
theP-'«J. 

STATEMENT 

According  to  the  OAO,  the  fighter  study 
did  not  compare  the  P-14  coat  effectiveness 
against  all  potential  new  fighter  candidates, 
and  its  conclusion  that  the  P-14  was  su- 
perior as  a  fighter  even  to  the  existing  P-4J 
"was    not    demonstrated    conclusively."    In 
In     fact,  the  study  showed  that  In  the  key  cate- 
BZ-      gory  of  maneuverability  "the  P-4J  was  su- 
Bz-     perlor  to  .  .  .  the  P-14  In  the  projected  air 
combat  zones  of  the  1970a." 

COMMENT 

{ko-         The  OAO  report  Identified  two  basic  air- 
full     craft  Included  In  the  P-lllB  Requirements 


Study  that  were  not  considered  in  the  1968 
Navy  Fighter  Study.  Theoe  were  the  VPAZ 
with  SPARROW  and  with  PHOKNIZ  and 
the  Swlng-wlng  version  of  the  F-4J.  The 
1968  Navy  Fighter  Study  compared  only 
those  aircraft  types  found  to  be  cost  effec- 
tive from  the  earlier  study.  Detailed  com- 
ments concerning  the  Cost  Effectiveness 
chapter  of  the  OAO  staff  study  follow  In  the 
paragraphs  below  adjacent  to  OAO  report 
excerpts. 

STATBMEMT 

It  is  appalling  to  think  that  the  Navy 
would  want  to  replace  F-4s  costing  S4  million 
per  copy  with  F-14s  costing  four  times  as 
much  when  its  own  study  showed  that  the 
new  plane  would  be  little,  if  any,  better  than 
the  old  one. 

COMMENT 

Considerable  Information  regarding  cost 
relationships  is  available  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  and  other  source  materia^,  yet 
these  relationships  are  consistently -Ignored 
by  Senator  Prozmlre  and  other  critics  of  the 
F-14  program.  This  P-14/F4  cost  comparison 
is  not  valid  and  misleads  the  general  public 
when  quoted  in  the  varioiis  news  media. 

The  P-4  cost  of  $4  million  is  flyaway  unit 
cost,  the  price  of  only  the  airplane  as  it  sits 
on  the  runway.  The  P-4  coat  of  approxi- 
mately $16  million  is  the  total  program  unit 
cost,  the  price  including  support,  spares  and 
research  and  development  as  well  as  the  air- 
plane as  it  sits  on  the  runway.  The  com- 
parison does  not  take  a  common  base  for  both 
aircraft.  The  F-14  flyaway  unit  cost  Is  $9.4 
million  as  reported  in  the  December  1971 
SAR.  Thus,  on  a  comparable  basis  the  P-14  Is 
approximately  twice  the  cost  of  an  P-4. 

STATEMENT 

"But  the  Navy  has  been  trying  to  do  Just 
that,  and  it  continues  to  pour  an  average  of 
$3  mUllon  In  new  tax  money  into  this  worth- 
less program  every  day. 

COMMENT 

The  arithmetic  in  this  statement  is  cor- 
rect. However,  the  statement  that  the  P-14  is 
a  "worthless  program"  is  not  substantiated 
with  facts.  All  studies  conducted  to  date,  in- 
cluding an  Independent  NASA  study,  con- 
clude the  F-14  Is  superior  to  threat  aircraft 
in  being  and  projected  through  the  1980'a 
However,  owe  current  P-4  fighter  inventory  is 
only  marginally  superior  in  some  areas  and 
extremely  deficient  in  others  when  compared 
to  the  present  threat,  and  Is  unacceptable 
when  facing  the  postulated  threat  of  the 
future. 

STATEMENT 

We  should  buy  only  the  86  F-14's  now  on 
order  and  then  terminate  the  program.  Im- 
proved P-4s  could  provide  a  fine  interim  re- 
placement until  the  new  light  weight  fighter 
now  being  developed  by  the  Air  Force  also 
became  available. 

COMMENT 

Improved  P-4s  are  not  an  acceptable  al- 
ternative as  an  "Interim  replacement"  for 
the  F-14  because  the  P-4  in  any  version  is 
not  capable  of  effectively  countering  the 
threat.  A  lightweight  fighter  Is  not  a  viable 
alternative  for  the  same  reason  and  becomes 
a  solely  dedicated,  single  mission  aircraft. 
The  light  weight  fighter  is  and  must  be  con- 
sidered as  complementing  present  develop- 
ments not  as  an  alternative  to  them. 

[The  following  are  excerpts  from  the  OAO 

report] 

The   Navt    Piohtsk   Stddt    (NFS) 

STATEMENT 

The  NFS  group  Initially  restricted  their 
analysis  to  three  aircraft  capable  oC  carrying 
the  PHOKNIZ  miasUe:  P-lllB,  F-14,  and 
the  A-6  Mod  11  A.  Subsequently,  the  P-4J 
alternative  was  also  ezamlned.  Tlie  study 
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group,  however,  did  not  consider  other  alter- 
natives such  as  the  VPAZ  with  l^jiarrow  mis- 
siles, the  VPAZ  with  Pboeniz  mIssUes,  or  the 
new  improved  P-4J  (designed  F-4  (PV) )  .  .  . 
For  its  analysis  of  maneuverability  In  the 
close-In  alr-to-alr  combat  engagement,  the 
NFS  used  the  VEDA  Air  Combat  Simulator 
to  perform  a  ootnpaiative  evaluatlmi  of  the 
P-14  and  P-lllB  In  OPR.  The  study  found 
the  P-14  to  be  superior  to  the  P-lllB  in  alr- 
to-alr  combat.  .  .  .  Pour  additional  simula- 
tions were  conducted  which  matched  the 
p-14  against  the  Pozbat,  MIO  21P  and  the 
P-4J  and  the  P-4J  against  the  Pozbat  (the 
^zbat  and  MIO  21P  are  Soviet  fighter  air- 
craft) .  We  were  advised  by  an  official  of  the 
Navy  Program  Planning,  Systems  Analysis 
Division  that  the  above  simulations  had  been 
run  but  the  Input  assumptions  used  bad  gen- 
erated extreme  controversy.  Consequently, 
the  simulations  were  not  considered  and  the 
P-14  versus  the  F-lllB  simulation,  in  which 
the  P-14  was  shown  to  be  superior,  was  used 
In  the  NPS.  In  addition,  the  NFS  analysis 
of  key  performance  factors  disclosed  that  the 
maneuverability  of  the  F-4J  was  superimr  to 
that  of  the  F-14  in  the  projected  air  ctHnbat 
zones  In  the  19708.  Thus  we  believe  the  con- 
clusion reached  in  the  study  concerning  the 
P-14's  superiority  in  other  fighter  roles  was 
not  adequately  demonstrated. 

COMMENT 

The  Oovemment  Accounting  Office  (OAO) 
Report  (OBD  CASE  8400-31)  of  March  1972 
prepared  an  up-to-date  report  on  the  P-14 
aircraft  weapon  system.  Included  in  chi4>ter 
4  was  a  discxiaslon  of  cost  effectiveness  which 
embraced  conclusions  relative  to  a  Navy 
Fighter  Study  conducted  in  1967  and  1968. 
The  OAO's  major  conclusions  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

"While  cost  effectiveness  studies  were  per- 
formed for  the  P-14  weapon  system  and  the 
basic  study  elements  were  consldwed  we  be- 
lieve that:  other  alternative  aircraft  could 
have  been  Included  in  the  analyses. 

The  conclusion  that  the  P-14  was  gen- 
erally superior  to  the  F-4J  aircraft  in  other 
fighter  rtdes  was  not  demonstrated  conclu- 
sively. 

An  updated  analysis  of  the  Phoenix  mis- 
sile system  development  should  have  been 
Included  as  part  of  the  evaluation  of  the 
P-14  weapon  system." 

It  is  apparent  that  the  OAO  was  unaware 
or  did  not  consider  the  results  of  Navy 
Fighter  Study  in  completed  In  January  1972. 
The  previo\is  studies  did  not  address  the 
F-14  as  it  exists  today,  but  merely  com- 
pared paper  aircraft  as  they  were  envisioned 
at  that  time. 

Specifically,  at  the  direction  of  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations,  the  Navy  Fighter  Study 
(NFS  m)  responded  to  a  requirement  of 
the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  to  evaluate 
the  capabilities  of  the  P-14  against  the  So- 
viet threat  of  the  1975  to  1985  time  period. 
The  Study  was  further  tasked  to  evaluate 
alternatives  to  the  P-14  to  determine  the 
most  cost-effective  fighters  for  the  VS. 
Navy. 

Analyses  of  the  performance  of  the  alter- 
native Navy  aircraft:  F-14A,  P-14B,  P-4J 
(Slats) ,  and  a  carrier  suitable  version  of  the 
USAF  F-15,  designated  the  F-15N,  have  been 
completed  in-depth.  The  capabilities  of  these 
aircraft  in  Interceptor  roles  and  other  fighter 
roles  (OFR)  have  been  analyzed  in  a  range 
of  threat  environments.  Detailed  analyses  of 
the  candidate  fighters  in  one-on-one  aerial 
combat  against  current  and  projected  Soviet 
fighters  were  completed. 

Assuming  the  validity  of  Inputs,  Intelli- 
gence and  methodology  used  by  the  Study, 
the  following  principal  conclusions  of  NFS 
lit  are: 

A  fighter  complement  of  24  P-148  per  CVA 


is  the  most  effective  mix  among  the  alterna- 
tives considered. 

The  P-14  is  required  in  carrier  airwlngs 
for  the  interceptor  role  during  the  1975-1986 
time  period  to  Instire  air  superiority  for 
ships  at  sea. 

The  P-14  will  provide  the  fleet  with  the 
air  superiority  fighter  capability  to  success- 
fully conduct  air  strike  operations  through 
1966. 

The  P-14B  will  be  sufficiently  superlM-  to 
the  P-14A  to  Justify  continued  participa- 
tion In  the  Joint  engine  develcqunent. 

The  P-14  Is  required  by  the  Marine  Corps 
to  provide  and  maintain  air  superiority  over 
beachhead  and  amphibious  objective  areas 
and  to  supplement  Navy  carrier  forces. 

Neither  the  F-4J  nor  P-4J  (Slats)  wiU 
have  adequate  o^Mtblllty  to  ooimter  the 
Soviet  missile  or  tactical  flghtw  threat  dur- 
ing the  period  1975-1985. 

Based  on  available  information,  there  is  no 
advantage  for  the  Navy  to  develop  a  carrier — 
suitable  version  of  the  P-IS  but  there  would 
be  numerous  disadvantages. 

Recommendations  based  on  the  above  con- 
clusions are: 

Continue  the  F-14A  program. 

Continue  participation  in  the  Joint  engine 
development  program  for  the  P-14B. 

Do  not  initiate  development  of  a  Navy  ver- 
sion of  the  F-15. 

The  Navy  would  be  pleased  to  make  these 
classified  documents  available  for  use  by  the 
OAO  upon  request. 

STATEMENT 

Technical  performance  degradations 
Up  to  this  l«ist  fiscal  year,  little  change  had 
occurred  in  the  aircraft's  technical  character- 
iatics  as  reported  by  the  P-14  project  office. 
This  Is  also  generally  true  for  flsoal  year 
1971.  We  noted,  however,  that  14  out  of  20 
characteristics  degraded  wheireas  otnly  four 
Improved.  Two  remained  the  same. 

COMMENT 

Tills  Is  an  accurate  excerpt  from  the  OAO 
report,  but  gives  the  impression  of  dire  tech- 
nical problems  in  the  F-14.  Careful  exam- 
ination of  the  facts  would  reveal  that  these 
items  relate  to  aircraft  weight,  combat  cell- 
ing, maximum  speed,  etc.  that  have  varied 
small  amounts  from  the  original  estimates 
prior  to  producing  a  real  aircraft.  These  vari- 
ations are  entirely  nornuil  in  any  aircraft  de- 
velopment program  and  are  the  result  of 
actual  testing  or  better  engineering  assess- 
ment. The  F-14  variances  are  generally 
smaller  percentage-wise  than  prior  success- 
ful Navy  fighter  programs.  If  there  were  not 
technical  performance  variations  being  re- 
ported, it  would  be  cause  for  concern  as  to 
the  real  status. 

The  stated  excerpt  was  taken  out  of  con- 
text as  the  press  release  falls  to  quote  out 
of  the  report  summary  which  says,  "During 
fiscal  year  1971,  there  were  some  minor  re- 
ductions in  the  performance  estimates.  None 
of  these  was  based  on  flight  test  data." 

STATEMENT 

Development — production  concurrency  in 
Board  of  Inspection  Survey  flight  tests 
We  previously  reported  that  the  Navy 
would  be  buying  a  number  of  production 
aircraft  before  BIS  trials.  With  an  eight 
month  slippage  projected  in  the  BIS  trials, 
development-production  concurrency  In- 
creases. The  BIS  trials  were  scheduled  to 
begin  in  June  1972  and  are  now  scheduled 
to  start  in  February  1973.  Th\is,  an  addi- 
tional contract  option.  Lot  V,  due  to  be 
exercised  on  October  1, 1972,  for  an  estimated 
48  production  aircraft,  will  be  due  before 
BIS  trials  commence.  Thla  could  bring  the 
total  aircraft  on  order  to  134  before  the 
final  results  of  Navy  tests  of  performance, 
maintainability,  and  reliability  are  known. 


COMMENT 


It  Is  true  that  the  option  for  Lot  V  must 
be  exercised  by  October  1,  1972.  This  is  for 
a  Navy  request  for  48  aircraft  in  FT  73.  It 
Is  also  true  that  this  could  bring  the  total 
number  of  aircraft  on  order  to  134.  The  Board 
of  Inspection  and  Survey  Ttials  (BIS)  are 
not  the  initial  effort  In  flight  testing.  Navy 
Preliminary  Evaluation  #1  has  been  com- 
pleted and  NPE  #2  will  take  place  In  the 
sununer  of  1972  and  will  be  a  most  compre- 
hensive appraisal  of  the  entire  F-14.  This 
will  include  firings  of  the  Phoenix.  Sparrow 
and  Sidewinder  missiles.  BIS  trials  are  the 
legal  tests  to  determine  contract  q;>ecifica- 
tion  compliance. 

Any  serious  problems  arising  In  the  F-14 
that  might  warrant  termination  of  the  pro- 
gram through  flight  teait  results  would  be 
encountered  long  before  Lot  V  aircraft  would 
be  produced.  Lot  V  aircraft  are  not  due  for 
delivery  until  Fiscal  Year  1976. 

As  to  concurrency,  with  the  eight  month 
slInMge  projected  in  the  BIS  trials,  devel- 
(^unent-produotlon  rate  will  stUl  remain  at 
am>roxlniately  one  aircraft  per  month.  The 
F-14  Is  being  tested  in  depth  now.  Over  650 
houia  have  already  been  flown  In  flight  tests. 
Results  to  date  are  considerably  better  than 
expected  and  show  the  F-14  to  be  the  fighter 
the  Navy  must  have. 

STATSMBIfT         ^ 

Hiding  costs  of  the  program 

During  our  two  previous  reviews,  we  found 
that  the  airborne  missile  control  system 
(AMOS)  was  not  being  r^wrted  on  the  SAR. 
The  program  office  indicated  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  had  not  established 
this  as  a  r^wrtlng  requirement.  Our  current 
review  disclosed  that  AMCS  data  was  stUl 
not  being  r^Kwted  on  the  SAR.  We  are  re- 
peating our  previous  recommendatlm.  .  .  . 

COMMKNT 

"nils  again  Is  a  factual  but  Incomplete 
statement  of  the  OAO  reixnt.  In  the  sum- 
mary section  of  the  report  on  page  4,  the 
OAO  states  "we  repeat  our  recommendation 
of  previous  years  that  the  program  office  in- 
clude ai^roprlate  performance  and  schedule 
data  for  the  airborne  missile  control  sys- 
tem in  the  Selected  Acquisition  Report 
(SAR) .  With  this  exception,  we  acknowledge 
the  suitability  of  the  SAR  format  to  fulfill 
the  objectives  of  the  SAR  system."  It  should 
be  noted  that  OAO  In  the  substance  of  the 
report  In  no  way  suggests  or  impltes  that 
costs  of  the  program  are  being  hidden. 

STATEMENT 

An  effective  performance  measurement 
system  requires  the  computation  of  work 
accomplished  in  terms  of  the  original  budg- 
et (planned  value  of  work  accomplished 
PVWA).  However,  on  the  F-14,  the  contrac- 
tor does  not  compute  work  accomplished  in 
terms  of  the  original  budget  but  in  terms  of 
the  current,  revised  budget.  By  comparing 
work  accomplished,  baaed  upon  current 
budget  to  actual  costs,  the  contractor  re- 
ports a  cost  variance  which  reflects  only 
the  difference  between  current  budget  and 
actual  cost  instead  of  original  budget  and 
actual  cost. 

COMMENT 

Characteristically,  this  is  also  a  factual 
statement  appearing  on  page  17  but  does 
stand  alone  wben  compared  to  the  conclu- 
sions and  recommendations  on  page  23.  To 
be  totally  accurate,  page  23  Is  quoted: 

CONCLtTSIONS  AND  BECOMMENDATIONS 

We  believe  that  the  performance  meas- 
urement system  at  Orumman  Is  providing 
some  visibility  to  the  Navy  over  contract 
cost.  However,  we  believe  that  the  problems 
noted  during  our  review  limit  this  systems' 
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potential  eirectlTen«H  u  a  DoD  and 
management  tool. 

We  believe  that  the  effectlTeneas  o4  the 
■ystem  could  be  enhanced  by: 

ProTldlng  Information  for  use  in  prdject- 
Ing  the  iMulta  of  effort  currently  under 
tract  for  future  anticipated  procuremei  ts  to 
better  aaaeaa  and  anticipate  the  Impapt  of 
current  activity  on  the  total  program. 

Maintaining  a  budget  baoellne  ait  tjaiget 
oost  and  reporting  properly  related 
anoea  between  ectabUahed  plana  and  ac^m' 
pUahmenta. 

Highlighting  and  tracking  the  uae  of 
agement  reserves  for  better  program  vlklbU- 
Ity.  ^ 

Providing  for  Navy  review  and  app^val 
of  major  suboontnwtor  performance  ^eaa- 
urement  systems. 

Conducting  a  proper  and  vigorous 
▼alliance  program  whlcb  U  coordinated 
the  project  manager. 

By  Incorporating  these  suggested  Ohabges, 
we  beUeve  that  the  continued  use  at 
performance  nMasurement  system  and 
reUted  reporta  will  provide  a  better  neana 
for  monitoring  wei^Mns  system  progress. ' 

It  Is  difficult  to  understand  how  this  i  tate- 
ment  supporta  Senator  Proxmlre's  conten- 
tion that  oosto  are  deliberately  betng  hli  IdesL 

Senator  Proxmlre's  stetement  on  tb4  P-l 
program  Is  not  factually  substalned.  In 
large  measure  the  OAO  F-14  staff  stxid: ,  the 
basis  for  his  aUegatlons,  ooiintMa  the  i  lena- 
tor's  charges  when  read  In  context. 

Rather  than  draw  from  the  detallel  In- 
formation previously  provided  to  him.  Sen- 
ator Prozmire  repeatedly  offers  the  same 
argumente  against  the  F-14  program  wl'  hout 
substantiating  data. 

Senator  Proxmlza  has  tpptnmtlj  f(  rgot- 
ten  Admiral  Zumwalt,  the  Chief  of  ffaval 
Operations,  briefed  blm  on  the  existent »  and 
resulte  of  Navy  Fighter  Study  III  d\u  ing  a 
visit  to  the  Senator's  office  last  fall.  The  Sen- 
ator has  also  received  personal  copl  ■  of 
Navy  responses  to  his  two  lengthy  ape  lehes 
of  last  fall  concerning  not  only  the  F-14 
weapons  system,  but  attack  carriers  and 
tactical  alrpower  as  well.  In  addition ,  the 
Senator  has  been  offered  In-depth  brli  lings 
on  the  F-14  program. 

Through   a   uae   of   generalities,    Se  lator 
Proxmlre  does  not  objectively  crltlcl» 
F-14  program  and  he  performs,  while  v  bUls- 
iDg  distorted  InformsUon,  a  dls-servl^e  to 

the   American   taxpayer  he   claltna   to 
tect. 
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OROWTH  OP  COMMUNITY 
COLLEGES 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Presiden ;.  I 
should  like  to  take  some  time  from  our 
regular  Senate  business  to  speak  a  )out 
the  growth  of  community  colleges  in  the 
United  States.  According  to  new  Ce  isus 
Bureau  figures  total  enrollment  In  pi  ibllo 
Junior  colleges  now  exceeds  2.3  mil  Ion. 
This  is  more  than  five  times  the  en  "oil 
ment  of  1960  and  it  is  expected  to  do  uble 
by  September  1975;  435  of  the  840  pfbllc 
community  colleges  are  less  than  10 
old. 

I  think  these  figures  are  testlmoitsr 
the  previously  unmet  needs  of  a 
segment  of  Americans.  The  nonresMc 
tive  curriculum,  the  diversity  of  sub 
offered,  and  the  Junior  college's  pro;  Im- 
ity   to  local  communities  has  entiled 
these  men  and  women  to  take  adv 
of  educational  opportunities  the  tijadl 
tional  higher  education  institutions  cpuld 
not  offer. 

The  community  colleges  reach  tlnto 
every  age  level  of  our  society  anc    Its 


y|ears 

to 

xic- 
ects 


pro- 


courses  touch  on  almost  every  facet  of 
metropolitan  life.  CabineCmaklng  and 
water  disposal  are  examples  of  its  free- 
wheeling curriculum  that  is  tailored  to 
the  specific  needs  of  the  housewife,  the 
businessman,  the  retired  woiicer.  Young 
people  who  are  bent  on  a  specific  voca- 
tion not  requiring  the  traditional  4-year 
degree  or  who  are  prepcu-ing  for  the  regu- 
lar 4-year  institution  also  find  the  com- 
munity college  invaluable. 

The  community  college  is  growing  be- 
cause it  offers  a  chance  to  everyone,  re- 
gardless of  previous  educational  stand- 
ing, to  improve  their  social  as  well  as 
career  assets.  As  the  sponsor  of  the  com- 
munity college  legislation  now  being  oom- 
sidered  in  the  Higher  Education  Oonfer- 
ence.  I  am  particularly  Interested  In  their 
development.  I  believe  my  colleagues  can 
also  benefit  from  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times  revealing 
the  scope  of  the  ocmunimity  college  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcokd, 
as  follows: 
(From  the  New  York  Tlme^  Fsb.  14.  1073] 

Thx  Joniob  Collbcx  BxumjD  ik  Pact, 

Now  A   MAJOa  FOBCX 

(By  Jack  Rosenthal) 

Miami,  Feb.  IS. — Public  Junior  colleges, 
once  scorned  as  "hlg^  schools  with  ash 
trays,"  have  e]q>loded  since  1960  Into  a  major 
social  force  that  Is  shaping  Industrial  devel- 
opment, urban  services  and  personal  pride. 

The  stetlstical  evidence  was  Issiied  In 
Washington  today  In  a  Census  Bureau  re- 
port. While  total  university  enrollment  dou- 
bled In  the  nlneteen-slxtles,  enrcMlment  In 
the  public  two-year  colleges  quadrupled,  the 
report  said. 

This  enrollment  now  exceeds  2.3  mllUon, 
according  to  one  measure.  And  experts  calcu- 
late that  the  number  may  well  double  again 
quickly,  reaching  5  million  by  September, 
1975. 

The  pulse  and  muscle  represented  by  the 
skeletal  statistics  are  dramatically  Illustrated 

In  Miami.  There  waa  no  public  Jiuilor  college 
at  all  here  In  1990.  This  year,  Mlaml-Dade 
Junior  College  enrolled  38,109  studente. 

From  7  KM.  to  10  PJiC,  students  swarm 
through  faculties  coating  S4S-mlUlon — a 
downtown  center  and  two  sprawling  sub- 
urban campuses  studded  with  flUgreed  con- 
crete buildings,  palm  trees,  contoured  plasas 
and  landscaped  parking  lote. 

Their  ages  range  from  17  to  70,  their  Intel- 
ligence from  subnormal  to  genius,  their  dili- 
gence from  full-time  preparation  for  senior 
college  to  a  single  one-hour  course  before 
Christmas  In  fancy  glftwrapplng. 

And  their  Intereste  span  the  seven  stages 
of  man,  from  "Maternal  and  Child  Health 
Nursing"  to  "Marriage  and  the  Family"  to 
"Advanced  Embalming." 

Mlaml-Dade,  serving  the  city  and  county  It 
Is  named  Tor,  Is  now  the  largest  of  840  public 
two-year  colleges  In  the  country,  435  of 
which  are  less  than  10  years  old.  Called  com- 
munity colleges  or  Junior  colleges,  they  are 
tex-supported  Institutions  aptn  at  little  or 
no  cost  (Mlaml-DMle's  fees  total  $125  a  term) 
to  virtually  any  resident  who  wante  to  enter. 

Thus  to  some  they  are  the  "open-door  col- 
leges," the  leading  edge  of  luxlversal  higher 
education. 

PhyslcaUy,  the  Impact  of  their  develop- 
ment Is  strikingly  evident  everywhere.  In  the 
Southern   suburbs   of   Washington,   "Nova- 

ooco"— Northern  Virginia  Community  Ool* 

lege — now  has  overflowed  onto  a  second  oam- 


pua.  In  Cleveland,  aerea  of  Inner  etty  slums 
have  been  replaced  by  the  h*'Mlif"ii>e  Cuya- 
hoga Oonununtty  College.  In  Los  *"gt1eB, 
soms  lOOXKW  studente  attend  eight  pubUe 
Junior  ooUeges. 

The  aodal  lsq>aet  of  the  two-year  eeiDetM 
U  just  as  evident  as  the  phyHoaL  idaml- 
Dade.  like  Ita  sister  schooto  eiaewhere.  la  far 
more  than  a  traditional  aoademlo  training 
ground  for  recent  hlg^  school  graduates.  It 
is  a  broad  social  Inatttutkn  that  touohse  al- 
most every  facet  at  metiopoUtaB  Ufa. 

Tliousands  of  tte  studente  take  such  pub- 
llo-servlee  ooureee  as  fire  aclenoe  and  waste 
water  disposal.  Mlaml-Dade  now  trains 
policemen  for  Ite  entire  area. 

Thousands  at  other  studente  have  learned 
akUls  In  eleotronlc  data  prooesslng,  aeroqiaoe 
technology  and  flelght  rate  struoturea,  thus 
st4>portlng— and  helping  to  attract  to  the 
area— buBlneaaes  that  require  •  skilled  labor 
market. 

And  most  students,  even  thoee  Indifferent 
to  qualifying  for  a  degree  or  a  skilled  Job. 
have  won  a  new  ssnse  of  aooomtfllshment, 
personal  w<xth  and  ambition. 

R  aaoAN  AS  rmi 
"It  began  only  as  fun."  says  Un.  Betty 

Morow,  who  shyly  enrolled  for  a  night  oonrse 
In  English  composition  after  35  yean  of  mar- 
riage. Now  after  wilting  40  abort  peters  and 
taking  eeveral  other  oouiaes.  She  aaya:  Tm 
really  serious  about  going  after  a  bachelor's 
degree." 

The  studente  reflect  the  Census  Bureau's 
naUonal  stetlstloal  portealt.  They  are  more 
likely  to  be  older,  to  work,  to  be  mairled.  to 
come  from  families  without  any  ooUege  edu- 
cation and  to  have  lower  iTywinte  than  are 
studente  In  four-year  oollagee. 

Only  half  of  the  studente  here  are  piu-sulng 
a  traditional  acartemle  oouise.  A  young 
mother  brings  her  baby  with  her  to  a  com- 
puter laboratory.  A  day  maid  studlea  at  night 
to  become  a  secretary.  A  grandmother  dis- 
covers that:  "Baroque  music  Is  really  terrlflc, 
once  you  xmdeistend  It." 

These  experlencee  only  suggest  the  reasons 
for  the  explosive  growth  of  public  Jtinlor  col- 
leges. (There  Is  a  amaH  and  declining  number 
of  private  Junior  colleges.)  The  most  ob- 
vious Is  the  preeence  of  swelling  numbers  of 
young  high  school  graduates,  says  Jack  C. 
Oemhart,  an  official  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Junior  Colleges,  in  Waahlngton.  "The 
kid  market  is  at  ite  peak  right  now."  he  says. 
referring  to  the  postwar  baby  boom. 

But  that  population  change  can  account 
for  no  more  than  half  of  the  total  growth. 
Mr.  Oemhart  gives  a  series  of  additional  ex- 
planations: 

"Tbere^  an  increasing  desire  on  the  part 
of  a  lot  of  parente  that  their  children  should 
have  better  opportiuUty.  There  Is  the  demand 
of  Industoy  for  Incresslngly  skUled  labor. 
There  la  the  development  of  a  wh(Me  new  de- 
mand for  panq>rofeastonal  labor  In  publlo 
aervlce  fields  like  computer  mapping  or  medi- 
cal te0hn<4ogy,"  which  require  more  than 
high  school  and  less  than  college. 

Then,  too,  there  U  the  factor  of  Increased 
leisure  time.  When  the  w(»-k  week  Is  short 
and  the  college  Is  both  dose  and  inexpensive, 
Mr.  Oemhat  says,  "the  opportunity  for 
advancement  and  for  enrichment  Is  oftMl 
Irreatsttble."  He  himself  loc*8  fcvward  to  tak- 
ing a  course  In  cablnetmaklng  this  spring. 

Still  further  explanations  for  the  growth 
are  offered  here  by  Peter  Maslkos  Jr.,  the 
reatless,  silver-haired  president  of  Mlaml- 
Dade.  TTie  population  of  the  area,  he  ob- 
serves, hss  grown  40  percent  since  1980.  The 
addition  of  camptises — now  spanning  a  25- 
mlle  radius — has  brought  Mlaml-Dade  within 
reach  of  most  of  thoee  pecqMe. 

wnaamt  collbob 
And  he  and  his  staff,  not  oontatit  simply 

to  keep  up  with  the  demand,  are  waring 
to  Increase  It.  In  1965  a  "Weekend  CoUege" 
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was  begun,  permitting  people  to  earn  an  As- 
sociate In  Arte  degree  after  studying  on  Sat- 
urdays for  three  and  a  half  years. 

Individual  ooursea  have  been  taken  out  to 
the  students— at,  for  examine,  meeting  rooms 
In  Miami  Beach  condmnlnlum  apartments. 

Suoh  outr««ch  creates  problems  beyond  the 
problems  at  volume.  For  with  volume  crane 
studente  with  the  widest  range  of  Intellectu- 
al abUlty. 

Mlaml-Dade  offers  courses  that  are  varied 
not  only  by  subject  but  also  by  difficulty. 
Beginning  English,  for  example,  now  Is 
teught  In  15  different  ways  ranging  from  the 
remedial  "bonehead"  approach  to  complete- 
ly indlvldiial  Instruction. 

"It  would  be  easier  to  preselect  our  stu- 
dente. or  flunk  out  a  lot  of  them  the  flrst 
term,"  says  Robert  H.  McCabe,  the  executive 
vice  president.  "But  we  don't  think  that's 
our  role.  Our  original  admissions  require- 
ment was  the  ability  to  turn  left  off  27th 
Avenue.  We're  still  pretty  close  to  that  and 
we're  glad.  There's  value  in  education — ^to 
the  Individual  and  to  society — outelde  a  B.A. 
degree." 


NATIONAL  SECRETARIES  WEEK 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  April  26 
was  National  Secretaries  Day,  the 
highpoint  of  the  21st  annual  National 
Secretaries  Week.  This  is  most  certainly 
a  time  when  busy  executives  can  stop 
and  recognize  the  unsung  heroes  of  any 
office,  and  the  contributlcm  ^e  makes 
to  the  smooth  accomplishments  of  any 
office  objective. 

"Better  Secretaries  Mean  Better  Busi- 
ness" Is  the  theme  of  this  week,  and  I 
know  of  no  better  statement  on  the  role 
of  the  secretary  in  today's  world.  The 
modem  secretary  is  an  Integral  and  sig- 
nificant part  of  any  business,  perform- 
ing a  myriad  of  tasks  with  efficiency  and 
pleasantness.  No  firm  could  exist  for 
very  long  without  the  loyalty,  depend- 
ability, tact,  discretion,  initiative  and 
good  judgment  that  a  proficient  secre- 
tary brings  to  her  position.  As  Mrs. 
Angeline  Krout,  CPA,  international 
president  of  the  National  Secretaries 

Association,  and,  I  might  add.  a  fellow 
Mary  lander,  reminds  us: 

They  are  taken  for  granted  when  they  are 
there,  and  no  substitutes  are  accepted  when 
they  are  not. 

So  let  us  make  each  week  Secretaries 
Week,  and  recognize  the  VTork  of  the 
secretary  as  she  performs  the  many 
varied  and  important  tasks  of  the  mod- 
em office.  She  is  a  person  our  Nation 
cannot  do  without. 


PRESIDENTIAL  PRIMARIES 

Bir.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
luncheon  meeting  of  the  Woman's  Na- 
tional Democratic  Club  1  week  ago,  Sen- 
ator Thomas  Eaoueton,  raised  some  im- 
portant points  about  the  presidential 
primary  system. 

In  his  speech  Senator  Eaouetoh  dis- 
cussed the  basic  goal  of  the  progresslTe 
reformers  of  the  turn  of  this  century. 
Ilieir  eoDoem  was  to  take  the  selectiaQ 
process  out  of  the  "smoke-fllled"  rooms 
and  institute  a  system  of  greater  public 
involvement.  The  questlcai  m  1972  is 
iliettier  or  not  this  desire  for  reform 
some  70  years  ago  has  not  turned  into  an 
impoosible  obstacle  course  that  would 


make  the  Boston  marathon  look  like  a 
Sunday  stroll  along  the  Charles  lUver. 

In  questioning  whether  the  present  sys- 
tem of  23  different  primaries  covering  a 
4-m(mth  time  span  serves  the  public 
interest  and  achieves  the  goals  of  ra- 
tional political  reform.  Senator  Eagliton 
pointed  out  to  the  audience  that  the 
present  system: 

Encourages  dlaeuaslon  only  of  the  most 
parochial  concerns,  thoee  of  Intersst  to  the 
relatively  few  voters  who  take  part  In  each 
contest.  It  la  a  wondiw  that  any  candidate,  or 
Indeed  the  electoral  proceas  itself,  emerges 
from  the  pilmary  dnnis  with  a  shred  of 
dignity. 

In  order  that  the  Senate  can  share 
Senator  Eagliton's  thoughts  and  sugges- 
tions on  primary  r^orm  more  com- 
pletdy.  I  ask  unanimous  consmt  that  the 
full  text  of  his  April  20  statemoit  and 
the  news  release  which  announced  this 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro, 
as  follows: 

SpKECH  or  V&.  SCNATOB  TR01CA8  F.  Eaclron 

We  ara  once  again  deep  Into  the  disturb- 
ing American  ritual  of  the  Presidential  pri- 
maries. Mercifully,  we  need  only  endure  It 
every  fourth  year.  No  matter  which  candidate 
one  prefers — and  I  made  my  own  preference 
known  very  early  in  the  game — anyone  with 
a  TV  set,  a  newq>aper  subscription  or  a 
friend  who  talks  politics  knows  that  oiu-  pri- 
mary system  ts  irrational,  undignified  and 
partlculary  xinsuited  to  the  task  of  mdlcat- 
Ing  which  candidate  can  create  a  winning 
consenstis  of  voters. 

The  primary  system  was  bom  of  the  best 
of  intentions,  the  brain<dilld  of  the  Progres- 
sive reformers  aroimd  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury. They  wanted  to  take  the  selection 
process  out  of  the  proverbial  "smoke-flUed 
rooms"  and  hand  over  at  least  a  part  of  it  to 
the  people.  At  the  same  time,  they  wanted 
candidates  to  have  a  trial  run  before  elec- 
tion day,  giving  the  candidates  and  the  voters 
a  chance  to  get  acquainted.  As  the  years 
passed  and  more  and  more  stetes  got  the  re- 
form spirit,  the  patchwork  of  primaries  got 
out  of  hand.  Today,  we  are  faced  with  a  vir- 
tually unmanageable  morass  of  state-by- 
Btete  conteste. 

The  most  glaring  problem  with  the  primsoy 
system  as  it  now  functions  is  that  it  is  an 
unconscionable  drain  on  a  candidate's  time, 
money,  and  energy.  Any  candidate  who 
chooses  to  take  the  primary  route  to  the  na- 
tional convention — and  few  have  any  other 
option — Is  faced  with  an  obstecle  course  of 
23  possible  conteste.  For  four  months  he 
must  nin  from  stete  to  state,  with  no  ra- 
tional geographic  pattern,  making  almost 
dally  appearances.  At  the  same  time,  he  has 
to  bear  his  responsibilities  as  a  senator,  gov- 
ernor, mayor,  or  whatever.  In  my  view,  pri- 
nutrles  are  more  teste  of  wealth  and  en- 
durance than  they  are  teste  of  ability. 

Then,  too,  we  must  admit  that  the  prl- 
marlee  are  not  much  easier  on  the  public. 
Night  after  night  we  as  a  people  are  sub- 
jected to  reporte  of  this  or  that  candidate 
riding  a  bike,  trying  his  hand  at  basebaU, 
aU  generaUy  exhausting  himself  at  everything 
but  a  full  diaouaslon  of  the  Issues.  That  is 
yet  another  defldency  of  our  present  system. 
It  enoourages  dlaeuBel<m  only  of  the  most 
parochial  oonoerns,  those  of  Interest  to  the 
relatively  few  voters  who  take  part  In  each 
contest.  It  is  a  wonder  that  any  candidate, 
or  Indeed  the  electoral  prooees  itself,  emerges 
from  the  primary  dreus  with  a  shred  of  dig- 
nity. 

We  must  also  eoneeds  tbat  tbe  prssent  sys- 
tem enoouiagee  poUtlcal  maneuvering  not  so 
different  from  tbe  kind  the  tnm-ot-the-oen- 


tury  reformers  Intended  to  eliminate.  No  two 
primaries  offer  precisely  the  same  opportu- 
nltlea.  Some  are  tied  to  delegate  selection, 
others  are  not.  Some  bind  their  delegates  to 
a  particular  candidate,  others  do  not.  Some 
are  open  to  all  voten,  others  are  open  only 
to  registered  party  membera.  And,  of  course, 
no  two  constituencies  are  alike. 

Survival  In  the  primary  maae  becomes  a 
test  of  one's  skill  in  piecing  together  a  win- 
ning combination  of  contests — a  procedure 
not  unlike  putting  together  a  meal  from 
Column  A  and  Column  B  in  a  Chinese  res- 
taurant. 

Finally,  tbe  preeent  system  Is  clearly  un- 
sulted  to  Us  central  purpoae,  that  of  pre- 
senting the  convention  with  a  candidate  who 
can  be  expected  to  carry  the  greatest  nxun- 
ber  of  votes  in  the  general  election. 

In  the  flrst  place,  with  the  cra£7  quilt  of 
primaries  and  resulte,  even  the  political 
analyste  are  left  haggling  over  Just  what  the 
returns  mean.  With  no  rational  basis  for 
con4>anng  resulte,  it's  anybody's  guess  wbo 
the  "people's  choice"  la  for  the  party's  nomi- 
nation. 

Secondly,  the  candidate  whose  views  ac- 
tually are  the  most  representative  of  a  greater 
portion  of  the  people  often  falls  to  emerge  as 
the  winner.  As  candidates  on  his  left  and 
right  choose  their  forums,  he  is  subject  to 
attack  from  one  side  or  the  other  throughout 
his  campaign.  Even  though  his  opponente 
woiild  fare  poorly  in  a  national  contest,  they 
can  successfully  reduce  his  margin  of  success 
In  the  primaries  enoiigh  to  draw  his  viability 
Into  question. 

Ferhi^s  that  ts  why  primaries  are  not 
viewed  so  much  as  "makers"  of  candidates, 
but  as  "breakers"  of  candidates.  What  we  an 
likely  to  flnd  at  the  end  of  the  primary  route 
Is  not  a  consensus  candidate,  but  rather  a 
hei^)  of  thoee  who  dldnt  make  it.  I  cannot 
believe  that  tbat  is  the  result  the  Progres- 
sive reformers  had  In  mind  70  years  ago. 

With  that  background,  I  think  It  is  fair  to 
say  that  we  now  flnd  ourselves  at  a  cross- 
road not  tmllke  the  one  the  Progressive  re- 
formers faced.  It  Is  time  once  again  to  reform 
tbe  manner  in  which  we  select  our  presiden- 
tial candldatee — ^keeping  In  mind  the  im- 
portance of  voter  participation  in  this 
proceas. 

While  no  one  has  seriously  suggested  that 
we  return  to  the  smoke-fllled  room  or  that 
we  adopt  a  suggestion  made  in  the  early 
1800's  that  retiring  Senators  draw  loto  for 
the  prlvUege  of  serving  as  President,  some 
suggestions  have  been  made. 

From  time  to  time  it  has  been  suggested 
that  we  switch  to  a  national  primary  system 
In  which  all  tbe  states  bold  their  primaries 
on  the  same  day,  under  uniform  conditions 
and  procedures.  Under  some  formulatlona. 
the  winner  would  take  all,  going  to  the  con- 
vention as  tbe  party's  nominee.  If  no  one 
has  a  sufficient  plurality,  there  would  be  a 
runoff.  A  variation  on  this  theme  would  send 
the  top  three  names,  or  the  names  of  those 
with  a  certain  percentage  of  the  total  vote  on 
to  the  convention  for  final  selection.  This 
variation  does  away  with  the  cumbersome 
runoff  procedure. 

Under  the  national  primary  system  we 
would  eliminate  many  of  the  disturbing 
variations  among  state  primaries.  We  would 
also  telescope  tbe  primary  process  Into  a 
shorter  period.  On  the  other  side,  there  is  the 
argument  that  lesser  known  or  minority 
candidates  would  suffer  greater  hardship 
under  a  one-shot  primary.  And  a  run-off 
election,  of  course,  would  mean  three  na- 
tional elections  within  a  relatively  abort  pe- 
riod of  time. 

Another  Important  proposal  is  tbe  so-caUed 
"regional  primary"  plan  und«r  which  candi- 
dates would  run  In  flve  primaries  In  large 
geogri4>hlcal  chunks  of  the  coiintry,  each 
held  at  a  different  time.  This  plan  heightens 
the  risk  tbat  several  candidates,  each  with  a 
single  regional  base,  would  be  sent  on  to  the 
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on  the  candidate  and  the  public,  at  tb  s  aame 
time  providing  a  longer  period  lor  leaser 
known  candidates  to  get  tbelr  views  kcroes. 

Finally,  It  would  help  even  If  all  we  <  Id  was 
telescope  the  existing  sUte  primaries —with 
all  their  variations — into  a  one-mon  h  pe- 
riod. At  least  we  would  cut  down  An  the 
boredom  of  the  public  and  tbe  strain  bn  the 
candidates,  at  the  same  time  legislating  in  a 
way  that  would  not  raise  serious  Constitu- 
tional questions  about  federal  Interference 
with  the  prerogatives  of  the  states. 

Each  of  these  plans  has  advantaged  and 
disadvantages.  Whatever  system  we  choose  to 
replace  the  present  one,  there  will  be  trade- 
offs. But  the  campaign  of  1972  has  j  made 
abundantly  clear  that  the  present  syst*  m  has 
terrible  disadvantages  with  few.  If  ar  y,  ad- 
vantages. It  Is  In  many  ways,  the  wors^  of  all 
possible  worlds. 


NEW 
PROP(l)SAL: 
\JlAa8 


as  a 


THE        ADMINISTRATION'S 
TRANSPORTATION 
FEAST     OR     FAMINE     FOR 
TRANSIT? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President 
Member  of  this  body  I  have  ov<  r  the 
years  been  an  advocate  of  expanding  the 
Federal  commitment  to  urban 
transportation.  Therefore,  I  view  the  ad- 
ministration's most  recent  urban Jtrans- 
portation  proposal  with  considerable 
concern.  This  proposal,  on  Its  fa(  e,  ap- 
pears to  give  real  impetus  to  mass  trans- 
portation by  opening  up  the  h  ghway 
trust  fund  to  transit  expenditures  How- 
ever, on  closer  examination,  I  )elieve 
that  the  administration's  recomn  enda- 
tion  would  in  fact  shortchange  oui  cities 
and  towns  which  are  desperately  ii  i  need 
of  additional  Federal  assistance. 

Under  the  administration  pnposal, 
urban  areas  could  be  far  worse  off  In 
terms  of  Federal  aid  than  under  p  resent 
financing  patterns.  Specifically,  Uie  ad- 
ministration proposes  no  new  finding 
for  the  Urban  Mass  TransportatK  n  Ad- 
ministration and  would  ellmina  e  the 
separate  transit  program  altogetl  er.  In 
its  place,  mass  transportation  would  be 
eligible  to  receive  highway  tnis'  fund 
moneys.  Significantly,  however,  i  very 
substantial  portion  of  the  money  slated 
for  urban  areas  would  be  under  State 
control.  And  It  is  a  well  known  fa(  t  that 
the  States  have  traditionally  bee  i  first 
and  foremost  proponents  of  higliways. 
Moreover,  funds  which  would  be  imder 
the  urban  areas'  own  detennl  lation 
would  be  available  for  highway  or  t  ranslt 
use.  thus  limiting  the  amount  aviilable 
strictly  for  transit  purposes.  Additi(  nally, 
the  administration  proposal  woul  1  vir- 
tually preclude  concentrated  fundng  of 
new  mass  transit  systems. 

Mr.  President,  the  foregoing  nasons 
highlight  my  reservations  concemii^g  the 
administration's     proposal     for 
transportation    funding.   Before 


ment  of  any  legislation  based  on  this 
proposal,  I  believe  the  Congress  wii:  want 
to  give  careful  scrutiny  to  the  actual 
effect  on  Federal  support  for  mass  <  rans- 
portation.  Certainly  we  do  not  wint  to 
delude  ourselves  into  believing  that  any 
proposal  to  permit  expenditure  of  high- 
way trust  funds  for  transit  is  an  Imi  rove- 
ment  over  the  existing  situation.  Ix  fact, 
such  proposals  may  portend  famine 
rather  than  feast  for  our  critically 
ed  mass  transit  systems. 


dr^in  Mr.  President,  a  full  discussion  of  the 
principal  drawbacks  to  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  is  contained  in  an  excel- 
lent article  entitled  "Gift  Horse,"  pub- 
lished in  the  April  15  issue  of  Forbes 
magazine.  So  that  all  Senators  may  have 
the  opportunity  to  aprise  themselves  of 
the  potential  drawbacks  contained  in  the 
administration's  program,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  article  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

QlFT  Hoisi? 

The  Administration  proposes  dipping  Into 
the  Highway  Trxist  Fund  to  help  mass  tran- 
sit. Is  the  Volpe  plan  what  It  seems?  Or  Is 
It  a  disguised  victory  for  the  highway  lobby? 

Take  a  closer  look  at  what  the  Adminis- 
tration calls  a  plan  to  give  a  break  to  mass 
transportation.  Critics  say  It's  a  quiet  way 
to  perpetuate  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  be- 
yond Its  statutory  expiration  date,  to  keep 
paving  the  U.S.  for  years  to  come,  while  mass 
transportation  gets  the  leavings. 

The  Highway  Trxist  Fund  Is  a  fund  col- 
lected from  federal  gasoline  and  other  excise 
taxes.  It's  earmarked  for  highway  building. 
No  economy  ax  can  touch  It.  The  fund  will 
spend  $4.7  billion  this  fiscal  year;  It  has  spent 
$54.2  bUUon  since  1966.  But  It's  supposed  to 
expire  in  1977. 

Transportation  Secretary  John  A.  Volpe 
has  come  up  with  a  plan.  Extend  the  High- 
way Trust  Fund  until  1980.  he  says,  but  use 
some  of  the  money  for  mass  transportation. 

Does  this  sound  like  what  the  environ- 
mentalists and  anti-asphalt  groups  have 
advocated.  Well,  It  Is  not. 

The  Volpe  plan  would  add  no  new  funding 
for  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Admin- 
istration (UMTA).  It  would  eliminate  sepa- 
rate funding  for  urban  transit  altogether. 
In  Its  place  Volpe  would  take  $1  billion  out 
of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  for  fiscal  1974 
and  put  It  Into  a  Single  Urban  Fund  along 
with  the  final  »850  million  of  the  original 
UMTA  authority.  After  fiscal  1974  the  Single 
Urban  Fund  would  be  financed  solely  out  of 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund  at  a  rate  of  •2.25 
billion  a  year  from  1976  to  1980.  (The  Inter- 
state Highway  System  would  go  on  receiving 
$3  billion  a  year  all  this  time.) 

Isn't  this  at  least  a  start  toward  what  the 
environmentalists  and  mass  transit  advo- 
cates want?  Not  necessarily.  The  Single 
Urban  Fund  money  would  go  to  the  cities 
and  states  for  all  forms  of  transportation — 
highways  and  subways.  The  subway  people 
would  be  Indeed  fortunate  to  get  tbelr  bands 
on  half  of  It.  Even  then  the  Volpe  plan 
would  disburse  the  money  broadly  to  com- 
munities on  the  basis  of  population.  While 
this  sounds  reasonable  In  theory,  in  practice 
It  would  prevent  the  kind  of  concentrated 
funding  allowed  presently  under  UMTA.  As 
the  table  on  page  28  makes  clear,  the  Volpe 
plan  would  give  less  money  to  almost  every 
major  metropolitan  area  that  Is  engaged 
either  In  building,  modernizing  or  planning 
a  rapid  rail  transit  system.  In  short,  the 
Volpe  plan  would  give  too  little  money  to 
make  the  choice  between  ri4>ld  rail  and  high- 
way transit  any  but  a  make-believe  choice. 

Says  an  aide  to  protranslt  Republican  Sen- 
ator Oordon  Allott  of  Colorado,  who  sits  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee:  "Tou  can 
program  a  decision  by  giving  false  choices. 
The  highway  people  present  false  choices. 
They  say  you  can  have  a  heavy  raU  transit 
system  that  costs  this  much  or  you  can  have, 
for  a  lot  less  cost,  busways."  Mayor  Sam 
Massell  of  Atlanta,  who  also  serves  as  pres- 
ident of  the  National  League  of  Cities,  says 
of  the  Volpe  plan:  "This  limited  amount  of 
funds  would  not  allow  the  urgent  and  press- 
need-  ing  needs  of  AUanta  and  slmUar  cities  to  be 
fuUUled." 
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The  Administration  Isn't  llstsnlng.  "Our 
program  provides  a  continuous  source  of 
financing  for  transit,"  arguss  Transporta- 
tion Undersecretary  James  Beggs.  "Open- 
ing up  the  trust  fund  relates  to  long-term 
financing.  We're  addressing  a  oontlnuous 
source  of  financing."  He  adds,  "Look,  we've 
been  told  for  years  this  Is  the  thing  to  do, 
open  up  that  trust  fund.  Now  weYe  doing  it 
and  they  say  It's  not  enough."  He  echoes 
Volpe's  statement  to  Congress:  "Now  Is  the 
time  to  break  away  from  the  established 
pattern  of  separate  highway  and  mass-transit 
programs." 

Such  statements  are  not  entirely  convinc- 
ing. There  has  been  a  real  mass-transit  pro- 
gram only  In  the  last  two  years,  or  since 
Congress  passed  the  Urbcm  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Act  in  1970.  What  the  Volpe  plan  would 
do  would  simply  subordinate  the  Infant 
program  to  the  older  highway  program.  Not 
only  would  highways  get  money  from  the 
Single  Urban  Fund,  but  Volpe's  plan  pro- 
poses separate  annual  funding  totaling  91.3 
billion  for  primary  and  secondary  roads  and 
rural  highways.  Clearly  construction  man 
Volpe,  who  was  the  first  Federal  Highway 
Administrator  In  1966,  hasn't  forgotten  his 
friends. 

'Before  1970,  funds  for  urban  transit  ran 
at  a  token  level  while  the  highways  spun 
out  across  the  landscape.  New  Jersey's  Sena- 
tor Harrison  Williams  was  a  voice  crying 
In  the  wilderness  for  mass  transit.  He  re- 
members when  urban  transit  got  960  million 
from  the  Congress  In  1965,  a  year  when  high- 
ways received  94  billion.  But  with  the  rising 
consensus  of  suburban  and  urban  Interests, 
mass  transit  gathered  support.  In  1970  Con- 
gress granted  93.1  billion  for  mass-transit 
projects  through  fiscal  1974,  but  stipulated 
that  such  contract  authority  must  be  up- 
dated by  each  succeeding  Congress  untu  a 
totol  contract  authorization  of  910  billion 
was  used  ip.  This  year  the  transit  lobby 
hoped  to  piggyback  an  authorization  of  96.8 
billion  for  fiscal  years  1973  through  1977  onto 
the  original  authority  and  thereby  provide 
urban  transit  with  some  real  money. 

"In  passing  the  1970  act  (UMTA),  tbe 
Confess  clearly  Intended  to  establish  a 
ten-year  federal  commitment  for  the  fund- 
ing of  urban  mass  tranq>ortatlon  systems," 
Williams  wrote  Volpe  last  month,  chastising 
the  Transportation  Secretary  for  not  com- 
ing forward  as  he  Is  required  to  do  with  the 
Administration's  proposals  for  funding  mass 
transit.  Williams  feels  that  Volp»'s  plan 
would  make  urban  transit,  specifically  rail 
transit,  a  permanently  poor  second  cousin. 
It  would  also.  In  the  niceties  of  Washington 
maneuvering,  remove  Williams'  Senate  Bank- 
ing, Housing  &  Urban  Affairs  Committee  from 
consideration  of  funds  for  transit. 

Department  of  Transportation's  James 
Beggs  comes  close  to  revealing  tbe  Adminis- 
tration's real  priorities  when  he  says:  "Tbe 
only  places  subways  are  needed  are  in  the 
big  cities  on  the  coasts.  Between  the  Appa- 
lachians and  the  Rockies  there  are  cities 
that  are  well  served  by  their  highway  trans- 
port." 

Such  a  statement  Ignores  the  fact  that  St. 
Louis.  Mlnneapolls-St.  Paul,  Pittsburgh, 
Denver,  Kansas  City,  Houston,  Dallas-Ft. 
Worth,  and  even  Detroit  are  considering  some 
rapid  rail  transit  In  their  mix  in  tbe  Seven- 
ties. Cblcago  has  rail  transit  and  has  raised 
the  necessary  matching  grants  to  bring  in 
the  federal  money  for  modernizing  It.  For 
mass  transit,  the  money  comes  In  at  a  rate  of 
70%  federal  for  every  30%  local  money.  This 
Is  in  contrast  to  Highway  Trust  Fund  money 
which  goes  Into  the  interstate  at  the  rate  of 
90  cents  federal  for  every  dime  of  local  money. 

Yet  local  support  for  improving  transit 
systems  under  the  provisions  of  UMTA  has 
been  impressive.  "In  Atlarvta,"  says  Mayor 
Massell,  "the  voters  recently  approved  a  spe- 
cial sales  tax  earmarked  for  construction  of  a 
91 .3 -billion  rapid-transit  system.  This  sys- 
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i/Kca.  inoludss  60  mUes  of  raU  rapid  transit,  a 
14-mlle  buBway  and  1,800  miles  of  local  feed- 
er buses.  Other  metropolitan  areas  have  made 
equally  stiong  commitments  to  mass  transit." 
And  Atlanta  is  not  imlque. 

Tbe  rail  transit  lobby  does  not  yet  have  the 
corporate  clout  of  the  highway  lobby.  Com- 
panies Involved  in  raU  transit  include  Gen- 
eral Electric,  Westlngbouae  Electric,  Budd 
Co.,  Rohr  Corp.,  the  St.  Louis  Car  division  of 
General  Steel  Corp.  and  the  Westlnghouse 
Air  Brake  division  of  Bendix.  As  more  subway 
money  flows,  however,  additional  companies 
would  find  they  have  a  stake. 

So  what  is  the  upshot  of  the  Administra- 
tion's plan?  It  probably  won't  become  law 
this  year.  There  just  isn't  enough  time  for 
the  Congress  to  tackle  such  a  complex  politi- 
cal footbaU.  Meanwhile,  the  urban  transit 
lobby  has  scaled  back  its  request  for  future 
authorization  to  92.9  billion  for  fiscal  years 
1973-76.  It  stands  a  good  chance  of  getting 
it.  Its  request  would  bring  annual  authoriza- 
tions for  urban  transit  to  91-6  billion  when 
coupled  with  the  original  UMTA  money,  a 
level  that  would  be  29%  of  what  the  high- 
ways would  get  in  fiscal  1973.  But  they  would 
be  sure  of  getting  it,  which  Is  more  than  they 
would  be  under  the  Volpe  plan.  This  would 
give  the  cities  the  necessary  funding  to  go 
ahead  with  their  rapid  transit  plans  and 
programs,  while  It  would  give  the  urban 
transit  lobby  time  to  fight  for  a  better  share 
of  the  Federal  Government's  distribution  to 
transportation  In  this  country. 

Is  It  any  wonder  the  public  is  confused  by 
economic  politics?  The  Administration  says 
It  wants  to  break  up  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  when  what  It  really  wants  to  do  is  to 
prolong  it.  And  the  mass  transit  lobby  says, 
no  thanks,  we  dont  virant  part  of  the  Trust 
Fund,  we'd  rather  have  our  own  separate 
funding.  Is  it  any  wonder  there's  a  credibility 
gap? 


FORCED  BUSING  OP  SCHOOL- 
CHILDREN 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  New  York 
State  continues  to  lead  the  way  in  devis- 
ing legislative  means  to  overcome  the 
effects  of  forced  busing  of  schoolchil- 
dren to  achieve  racial  balance  in  public 
schools.  I  am  continually  amazed  by  the 
remarkable  simllarilty  In  attitudes  of  the 
people  of  New  York  State  and  of  New 
York  City,  for  that  matter,  with  those 
of  the  people  of  Alabama  on  the  question 
forced  busing. 

In  1969,  the  Legislature  of  New  York 
State  enacted  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  use 
of  forced  busing  by  local  school  boards 
and  by  the  State  education  commis- 
sioner as  a  means  of  desegregating  the 
schools.  This  legislative  action  faithfully 
reflected  the  sentiments  of  the  people  of 
the  State  as  expressed  through  their 
elected  representatives  to  the  State  leg- 
islature. However,  we  icnow  that  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court,  in  the  exercise  of  its 
powers  of  omnipotence  and  by  invoking 
the  J'jdiclal  doctrine  of  divine  revelation 
in  such  matters,  declared  the  law  un- 
constitutional. The  Court  cited  as  au- 
thority the  revised  and  edited  version  of 
the  U.S.  Constitution  left  to  us  by  the 
Warren  Court. 

Mr.  President,  this  last  Incident  did 
not  foreclose  the  cations.  Facts  disclosed 
in  an  article  by  Iver  Peterson  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times  on  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1972,  make  it  clear  that  busing 
students  to  achieve  racial  balance  in 
public  schools  had  really  never  been  a 
major  problem  In  New  York  City.  This, 


despite  the  fact  that  the  city  schools  are 
among  the  most  racially  Unbalanced  In 
the  State.  In  fact  the  article  reveals  that 
New  York  City  has  never  had  a  busing 
program  and  that  the  school  administra- 
tion had  not  bothered  even  to  develop 
proposals  for  one.  After  all,  why  shoidd 
the  city  of  New  York  bother  with  busing 
when  it  relied  on  a  policy  of  freedom  of 
choice?  Of  course,  in  New  York  City  and 
in  other  areas  of  the  country,  "freedom 
of  choice"  refers  to  the  policy  of  "open 
enrollment."  Therefore,  such  minute 
busing  as  does  occur  in  New  York  City 
Is  purely  voluntary. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  there  are  not 
concerned  about  massive  busing  and 
crossbusing  such  as  children  In  the 
South  must  suffer  and  endure.  The  U.S. 
Supreme  Court,  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, and  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  treat  New  York  City's 
system  with  hands  off  reverence  and  be- 
nign neglect.  However,  the  unquestioned 
fact  is  that  southern  public  schools  are 
far  more  integrated  than  the  schools  in 
New  York  City.  According  to  a  recent 
study,  88.7  percent  of  New  York  City's 
schools  are  racially  imbalanced — 906  of 
those  schools  range  from  being  seriously 
imbalanced  to  "totally  segregated."  In 
commenting  on  this  gross  discrimination 
and  mistreatment  of  schoolchildren  in 
the  South,  none  dare  call  it  politics.  I 
commented  on  this  last  article  in  remarks 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
February  23,  1972,  pages  5115-5116. 

Mr.  President,  the  New  York  Assembly 
has  once  again  expressed  the  will  of  the 
people  of  the  State  of  New  York  on  the 
busing  issue.  By  a  vote  of  99  yeas  to  44 
nays,  the  assembly  favored  a  1-year  mor- 
atorium on  forced  busing  as  a  tool  for 
achieving  racial  balance  in  the  State's 
schools.  The  bill  now  goes  to  the  State 
senate  where,  according  to  a  New  York 
Times  article  of  Wednesday,  April  26, 
1972,  "The  prospects  for  passage  in  that 
House  were  good."  Governor  Rockefeller 
has  previously  expressed  himself  on  the 
President's  proposed  moratorium  on  bus- 
ing as  a  "very  constructive  approach." 
So  it  would  seem  reasonable  to  expect  his 
support  of  the  £issembly  action.  During 
assembly  debate  on  the  issue,  the  mora- 
torium on  busing  in  New  York  State  was 
justified  on  the  groimd  that  it  was  made 
necessary  by  a  "rash  of  edicts  and  orders 
by  various  bureaucrats  and  by  judges 
who  are  not  responsible  to  the  will  of  the 
people." 

The  assembly  majority  leader,  John 
E.  Kingston,  said  that  busing  pupils  to 
achieve  racial  balance  "has  disrupted  the 
orderly  administration  of  the  educational 
process  and  has  divided  our  society."  Mr. 
President,  it  is  my  firm  conviction  that 
the  assembly  has  expressed  the  senti- 
ments of  the  people  from  every  State  and 
region  of  the  Nation. 

When  we  recall  that  all  forced  busing 
orders  to  achieve  racial  balance  in  pub- 
lic schools  have  been  justified  by  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  as  a  proper  exercise 
of  equity  powers,  and  when  we  consider 
that  the  orders  now  compel  forced  bus- 
ing across  school  district  Unes  and  across 
boundaries  and  Jurisdictions  of  cities 
and  counties,  we  cannot  but  be  astounded 
by  the  new  concept  of  equity  that  vests 


dlscretltmary  powers  In  Federal  judges 
to  disregard  the  existence  of  the  Jurls- 
dlctiODS  of  s^iarate  ixditical  subdivisions 
of  State  and  local  govenunents  in  order 
to  implement  an  insultingly  racist  dog- 
ma of  racial  balance. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  the  New 
York  State  Assembly  bill  will  be  enacted 
into  law.  If  so,  there  is  good  rea-son  to 
believe  that  the  validity  of  the  law  will 
finally  be  determined  by  consultation 
with  our  judicial  oracles  who  will  faith- 
fully disclose  the  heretofore  hidden 
knowledge  of  divine  purpose.  Otherwise. 
commcQsense  and  a  devotion  to  the 
principles  of  freedom  and  liberty,  as  ex- 
pressed through  elected  representatives 
of  the  people  would  prevail.  And  this  is  a 
state  of  affairs  which  cannot  be  toler- 
ated by  oligarchs. 

In  this  connection,  at  least  one  can- 
didate for  the  office  of  President,  Gov. 
George  C.  Wallace,  has  advocated  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  make  the 
omnipotent  Federal  bureaucracy  answer- 
able to  the  people  by  means  of  periodic 
reelections  in  the  case  of  U.S.  district 
court  judges  and  by  means  of  i>eriodic 
Senate  reconfirmati(ms  of  other  Federal 
judges,  including  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
oracles.  If  these  people  are  to  act  in  the 
role  of  gods,  they  should  be  made  to 
show  their  credentials.  If  they  continue 
to  act  as  superlegislative  bodies,  then 
they  should  be  answerable  to  the  people. 
This  issue  is  fast  coming  to  a  head  and 
it  may  be  decided  in  this  presidential 
election  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  Wednesday,  April  26,  1972,  en- 
titled "Assembly  Backs  a  Halt  in  Bus- 
ing," be  printed  in  the  Record. 

•There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoiu). 
as  follows: 

Assembly  Backs  a  Halt  in  Bttsinc 
(By  William  E.  Farrell) 

Albany,  April  25. — After  nearly  four  hours 
of  Intense  and  sometimes  rancorous  debate, 
the  Assembly  today  approved  a  bill  to  Impose 
a  one-year  moratorium  on  busing  as  a  tool 
for  achieving  racial  balance  In  the  state's 
schools. 

Despite  charges  that  it  was  unconstitu- 
tional and  amounted  to  "racism,"  the  meas- 
ure easily  passed  by  a  vote  of  99  to  44.  with 
proponents  contending  that  It  was  a  stopgap 
measure  while  Congress  considered  President 
Nixon's  proposed  national  moratorium  on  all 
court  orders  that  would  require  busing  to 
achieve  school  desegregation. 

The  bill  now  goes  to  the  Senate.  A  spokes- 
man for  Senate  Majority  Leader  Earl  W. 
Brydges,  Republican  of  Niagara  Falls,  said 
that  the  prospects  for  passage  In  that  house 
were  "good." 

A  spokesman  for  Governor  Rockefeller  de- 
clined this  evening  to  say  what  action  he 
might  take,  but  Mr.  Rockefeller  said  last 
month  that  the  President's  proposed  mora- 
torium on  busing  as  a  desegregation  tool  was 
a  "very  constructive"  approach. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  also  said  then  that  the 
Board  of  Regents,  the  highest  educational 
policymaking  body  in  the  state,  would  have 
to  review  its  commitment  to  busing  as  a 
means  of   achieving   racial   balance. 

Shortly  afterward  a  majority  of  the  16  Re- 
gents reafiHrmed  their  support  of  busing,  a 
move  that  also  upheld  tbe  position  of  State 
Education  Commission  Ewald  B.  Nyqulst. 

Today's  Assembly  action  was  a  clear  slap 
at  both  the  Regents  aiid  Mr.  Nyqulst.  and  it 
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wu  •coompanlMl  during  tbe  debate  mj  re- 
xnarki  th»t  educatloiud  dedilona  wer«\balng 
made  by  a  "raah  of  edicts  and  ocd< 
varloua  bureaucrats  and  by  Judges  wt 
not  responsible  to  the  will  of  the 
as  Assembly  Majority  Leader  John  X. 
ton,  RepubUcan  of  Nassau,  put  It. 

Tbe  bill  says  that  busing  pupils  to  a6  Ueve 
raoial  balance  "has  disrupted  the  orlerly 
admlnlstratlMi  of  the  educational  pr>cees 
and  has  divided  our  society." 

It  prohibits  the  Oonunlssloner  of  E<iuca- 
tlon  and  any  i4>polnt«d  school  board  U  the 
state  from  "promulgating  any  order,  rue  or 
regulation  requiring  the  attendance  for  reg- 
ular instruction  by  a  public-school  puj  11  at 
any  school  for  the  purpose  of  achlevln  \  ra- 
cial balance." 

It  also  suspends  any  such  orders  Ipued 
since  January  1971,  until  Sept.  1,  1973.  In 
addition.  It  prohibits  elected  school  I  oards 
from  busing  across  district  lines  to  effect 
racial  balance.  There  1b  no  prohibition  o '  bus- 
ing within  a  district. 

A  similar  bill  prohibiting  tbe  use  o:  b\u- 
Ing  by  appointed  school  boards  or  tbe  I  duca- 
tlon  Commissioner  was  enacted  in  May  1969, 
and  served  as  a  model  for  some  Soixhem 
school  districts  that  sought  to  avoid  Integra- 
tion. 

The  1948  law  was  ruled  unconstitutional 
by  a  Federal  court,  and  the  finding  wa  i  up- 
held on  May  3,  1971  by  the  United  SUte^  Su- 
preme Court. 

"I  hate  to  see  this  state  try  to  get  In  h'ont 
of  George  Wallace,"  said  Assemblyman  Ouy 
R.  Brewer,  Democrat  of  Queens,  as  the 
lengthy  debate  commenced  today. 

Assemblyman  Albert  H.  Blumeolthal, 
Democrat  of  Manhattan,  said  that  busing 
had  long  been  an  acceptable  mode  of  ti  ans- 
portlng  children  to  school  In  this  state  and 
that  the  concept  was  "not  the  pr<^leiL' 

"The  problem  Is  quality  racial  lnt<  gra- 
tlon."  Mr.  Blumenthal  said.  "We've  taU  Bd  a 
great  deal  about  knee-jerk  liberals  and  a  >out 
a  whole  variety  of  liberals,  and  some  ol  the 
criticisms  are  true,  but  I  don't  thlnl:  we 
should  become  a  Legislature  of  copycat  |con- 
servatlves." 

STOPGAP   IMTEMT  CTRO 

Assemblyman  Rosemary  Ounnlng,  Re  >ub' 
Ucan  Con£ervaUve  of  Queens,  who  expli  Ined 
the  bill  In  the  absence  of  Its  sponsor. 
Van  Cott,  who  was  HI,  said  Its  purpose 
to  "hold  m  abeyance  any  plan  which  ^uld 
create  greater  turmoil  and  greater 
until  there  Is  a  determination  on  the 
tlonal  level." 

Assemblyman    Stanley    Harwood, 
Democrat  who  opposed  the  bill,  said  11 
"a  diversionary   tactic"   aimed   at 
"the  attention  of  the  electorate  from 
failures  of  this  Legislature"  to  deal  with 
Jor  Issues,  such  as  mental  Institutions,  pflson 
reform  and  unemployment. 

The  measure  drew  a  strong  attack 
upstate  black  lawmaker,  Assemblymai 
thur  O.  Eve.  Democrat  of  Buffalo,  who 
"You  don't  want  us  In  your  school,  ant 
don't  want  to  come  to  our  schools,  an<] 
don't  want  to  give  \is  control  of  our  schools 
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NATIONAL  PAKKS  DBAW  TOUmiSTS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
Congress  was  considering  my  bill  t<> 
tablifih  Capitol  Reef  Natlcmal  Paric 
the  place  of  the  existing  national 
meat,  some  people — both  in  Utah 
Washington— <iue8tioned  the  wlsdoi^ 
upgrading  the  area  to  natlcHial 
status.  Aside  from  the  need  to  adjus' 
boundaries,  and  to  assure,  by  statute 
tain  otho-  management  practices  foi 
park.  I  argued  that  a  national 
would  be  more  attractive  to  visitors 
a  national  monument,  and  would  l^g 
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greater  economic  benefits  to  the  sur- 
rounding area. 

My  contention  has  now  been  borne  out. 
Capitol  Reef  National  Park  was  estab- 
lished by  law  last  December.  It  was  dedi- 
cated earlier  this  month.  Superintendent 
Franklin  Wilson  reports  that  already 
business  Is  picking  up.  Both  the  ntunber 
of  Inquiries  about  the  park  and  the  num- 
ber of  visitors  have  Increased  many  fold. 
The  story  of  the  growing  popularity  of 
Capitol  Reef  National  Park  in  southern 
Utah  was  carried  in  an  article  In  the 
Deseret  News  on  April  19,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  placed  in 
the  Recoro. 

There  bdng  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 

Capttoi.  Ranr  Dsaws  Tonaisrs 
(By  BlU  Ewer) 
CAPrroL    Rxxr    National    Park,    Watni 
CouNTT. — It's   amazing   what   a   new   name 
will  do  for  business. 

A  few  years  back,  when  Capitol  Reef  was 
still  a  National  Monument,  everyone  con- 
nected with  the  central  Utah  wonderland 
was  doing  everything  they  could  to  drum 
up  the  tourist  trade. 

From  a  scant  7,000  people  In  19S5,  visita- 
tions to  the  monument  grew  to  over  400,- 
000  last  year. 

The  flood  gates  were  really  opened  when 
Capitol  Reef  became  a  national  park  last 
December.  Dedication  rites  were  held  only 
12  days  ago,  but  the  word  has  gotten  arotmd 
and  the  Parks  Service  Is  reporting  a  50 
percent  Increase  In  traffic  so  far  this  year. 
"The  new  name  certainly  has  had  an  ef- 
fect," says  Superintendent  Franklin  Wallace. 
"People  hear  about  a  new  national  park  and 
they  want  to  go  see  what  It's  like.  People 
Just  want  to  see  a  national  park  more  than 
they  do  a  national  monument. 

Wallace  reports  tnfonnatlon  requests  from 
people  planning  to  visit  Capitol  Reef  have 
reached  60  to  00  a  day — ^up  from  about  10 
a  day  last  year. 

Most  people  visiting  Capitol  Reef  In  the 
past  have  spent  very  little  time  there.  It 
was  a  nice  place  to  drive  through,  but  most 
visitors  stayed  close  to  U-a4,  the  park's  only 
paved  highway. 

"Now  people  are  coming  here  to  see  the 
park  and  spend  some  time,"  Wallace  said. 
"So  far  this  year  there  has  been  a  76  to  90 
percent  Increase  In  b€u:k  coiintry  visitation. 
People  are  getting  the  word  about  the  back 
country  and  are  coming  prepared  to  get  off 
tbe  main  road  and  onto  the  jeep,  horse  and 
hiking  trails. 

"Places  like  Cathedral  Valley,  the  Burr 
TraU,  Capitol  Gorge  and  Grand  Wash  have 
aU  of  a  sudden  become  the  hot  spots.  Every- 
one wants  to  spend  a  few  days  In  the  out- 
of-the-way  places,  get  away  from  the  'civili- 
zation' near  the  highway." 

Despite  Capitol  Beef's  new  popularity.  It 
still  rates  as  a  "best  bet"  for  the  tourist 
trying  to  get  away  from  It  all.  And.  Its  year- 
around  avallabUlty.  and  moderate  climate, 
make  It  an  Ideal  faU,  winter  or  spring  vaca- 
tion spot. 

While  moat  of  Utah  has  been  suffering 
through  rain  and  snow  for  the  past  two 
weeks,  the  Capitol  Reef  area  has  been  en- 
joying warm  spring  sunshine. 

Main  attractions  of  the  park  are  Its  natural 
bridges,  arches,  historic  Indian  ruins  and 
qiectacular  scenery.  Its  hlgb-walled  can- 
yons, unusual  multicolored  rock  fonnatlons 
and  high  plateaus  make  it  highly  rewarding 
to  hlkera,  campers,  or  just  plain  amateur  ex- 
plorers who  want  to  go  places  few  people 
have  been  before. 

But  tmleas  you  plan  on  getting  there  soon. 
It  appears  you  might  have  to  send  for  res- 
ervations. 


WTTHHOLDINO  OF  HIGHWAY  TR178T 
FUNDS 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  lat- 
est figures  show  tmemployment  In  this 
country  hovering  around  the  5.9-percent 
mark.  Bad  as  that  Is.  It  does  not  com- 
pare with  Nevada,  which  Is  struggling 
with  a  6.7-percent  level.  In  the  State's 
largest  population  center.  Las  Vegas,  un- 
employment is  at  7.4  percent. 

■nils  administration  has  made  much 
of  Its  efforts — so  far  unsuccessful — to  re- 
duce these  figures.  But  it  stubbornly 
holds  to  one  practice  which  forces  men 
off  jobs  across  the  country — ^withholding 
highway  trust  funds. 

The  history  of  this  practice  is  well 
known  to  all  of  us  who  have  endured  It 
since  1966.  There  seems  to  be  Uttle  doubt 
It  Is  a  direct  frustration  of  the  Intent 
of  Congress,  without  any  legal  sanction. 
Nor  Is  there  any  doubt  of  the  Congress' 
opposition  to  It — a  number  of  bills,  res- 
olutions, and  telegrams  attest  to  that. 

Still,  the  practice  persists,  while  com- 
pletion of  the  Interstate  Highway  System 
slips  farther  Into  the  future,  while  State 
highway  departments  are  reduced  to 
guesswork  In  planning  vital  roads,  while 
construction  costs  continue  to  rise  and, 
most  Importantly,  while  more  construc- 
tion workers  fall  to  find  Jobs. 

In  Nevada,  the  amount  of  funds  with- 
held is  expected  to  reach  $35  million  by 
the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year.  Keep 
in  mind  Nevada  Is  a  small  State  and  $35 
million  In  6  years  Is  a  large  amoimt  com- 
pared with  the  $20  million  or  so  appro- 
priated there  annually. 

We  have  vital  highway  projects  going 
begging  because  of  a  lack  of  funds — 
projects  doubly  Important  to  Nevada  be- 
cause of  Its  reliance  on  tourism.  State 
highway  officials  say  they  could  use  at 
least  $20  million  just  to  complete  the 
Interstate  System  through  the  State,  and 
yet  the  administration  hoards  several 
million  dollars  a  year  that  Congress  has 
already  approved. 

The  situation  Is  so  serious  that  the 
Governor  of  Nevada  was  forced  Into 
seeking  a  face-to-face  confrontation 
with  Transportation  Secretary  Volpe 
during  the  recent  National  Governors' 
Conference.  Unfortxmately,  the  distin- 
guished Governor  proved  no  more  suc- 
c^sful  in  dislodging  impounded  trust 
funds  than  Congress  has  been  over  the 
years.  The  Governor  concluded  the 
President's  political  advisors  were  dom- 
inating the  highway  program  and  ex- 
pressed a  thought  he  said  was  shared  by 
many  Governors — ^that  Impounded  funds 
wUl  be  released  later  this  year  as  a  cam- 
I>algn  tactic. 

That  may  be  fine  for  the  President's 
reelection  efforts,  but  it  will  not  aid 
State  hli^way  departments  who  must 
plan  now  for  projects  to  begin  several 
months  hence.  Without  assurance  of 
funds,  these  projects  must  be  postponed 
another  year  or  longer. 

Senator  Rahoolpb,  the  able  chairman 
of  the  Public  Works  Committee,  has  been 
fighting  this  practice  for  years.  He  has 
Indnded  language  In  pact  highway  acts 
directing  the  administration  to  stop 
withholding  funds.  So  far.  this  has  been 
to  no  avail,  but  I  have  been  asnired  that 
the  dlstlngutthed  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  Intends  to  tiy  again.  Tlie  1972 
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rngtiinj  Act  is  scheduled  for  Putdic 
Works  Conamlttee  hearings  some  tline 
next  month.  I  urge  aU  Senators  to  Join 
Senator  Randolph  In  seeking  an  end  to 
^ui  shortchanging  of  a  vital  national 
construction  project. 

THE    COLLEGE    GOES    TO    PRISON 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  tfrHf  about  a  most  Interesting  article 
I  came  across  In  the  Junior  College 
Journal  of  April  1972.  It  tells  about  the 
Meroer  County  Community  College  pris- 
on edueatlan  network  system  In  New 
Jersey.  This  system  brings  higher  educa- 
tion to  «"Tni^«*!a  at  four  prisons  within  a 
90-mile  radius  of  Mercer  Community 
College.  It  Is  one  way  of  decreasing  re- 
cidivism «^TTinng  prisoners.  Recidivism  Is 
the  habitual  Incarceration  of  people  who 
commit  crimes,  are  freed,  and  return  to 
criminal  activities  over  and  over  again. 
This  group  constitutes  the  highest  pro- 
portion of  our  prison  Inmates. 

TbiB  Mercer  Community  College  pro- 
gram has  given  these  people  a  chance  to 
become  useful  citizens  when  they  regain 
their  freedom  by  helping  them  to  gain  a 
college  degree  or  ftirthering  their  educa- 
tion when  they  are  freed.  It  Imbues  tre- 
mendous psychological  assets  such  as 
confidence  and  self -pride.  It  also  gives 
the  Inmates  a  chance  to  obtain  better 
emplojrment  ^^en  ttiey  return  to  the 
mainstream  of  society. 

As  one  young  prisoner  poignantly  de- 
scribed this  process: 

Although  different  In  many  aspects,  almost 
aU  of  us  are  held  together  by  common  bonds, 
the  desire  to  achieve,  to  Improve  otirselves, 
to  learn  and  to  reach  a  point  that  when  our 
eventual  release  comes  we  will  be  better 
equipped  to  fit  into,  and  contribute  to,  so- 
ciety. None  of  us  wants  to  come  back  here. 

In  order  to  accommodate  the  ob- 
viously special  circumstances  Involved 
in  teaching  courses  to  prison  inmates 
several  innovative  methods  were  devel- 
oped in  the  area  of  technological  educa- 
tion aids.  The  director  of  the  Mercer 
Community  Collie  media  center  worked 
with  New  Jersey  Bell  Telephone  In  de- 
signing a  system  whereby  a  steff  mem- 
ber could  instruct  to  four  institutions  at 
one  time  over  live  television.  Teachers 
supplement  this  with  visits  to  the  prisons 
for  classes  and  vocational  or  educational 
counseling. 

A  measure  of  the  success  of  these 
teaching  methods  is  demonstrated  by 
the  rapid  increase  in  participants  since 
the  programs  inception  In  the  fall  of 
1971.  It  sterted  with  one  course  and  15 
inmates  and  Is  now  enrolling  270  inmates 
with  sets  of  full-time  and  part-time 
student  curriculums. 

The  cost  of  educating  these  prisoners  Is 
less  per  student  than  the  per  capita  cost 
on  the  main  campus,  even  with  the  high 
first-year  acquisition  of  equipment. 

Successful  as  this  program  Is,  It  reach- 
es only  7  percent  of  the  educable  prison 
population.  It  is  limited  to  college-level 
Inmates  while  there  are  many  who  need 
elementary  and  secondary  level  educa- 
tion. 

The  potential  for  bringing  about  a  truly 
reformative  process  for  prisoners  has 
been  demonstrated  by  the  Mercer  Com- 


munity College  program.  Since  we  spend 
more  on  penal  systons  today  than  on 
education  and  since  this  is  a  time  of 
legitimate  concern  over  the  crime  rate, 
we  should  take  heed  of  an  Idea  such  as 
this  and  give  it  every  wportunity  to  de- 
velop In  our  penal  institutions. 

Mr  Presidoit.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  most  worthy  article  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thx  Coixecb  Goas  to  Pkison 
(By  Richard  K.  Greenfield) 

It  Is  a  reaUty,  albeit  a  tragic  one,  that  most 
states  and  governmental  agencies  spend  pro- 
portionately more  money  today  on  penal  sys- 
tems than  on  education.  Monies  aUocated  for 
correctional  institutions  are  primarily  q>ent 
in  continuing  a  system  of  incarceration  and 
perpetuating  the  negattvlsm  of  our  present 
day  approach  to  prison  reform. 

It  is  also  a  fact  that  a  large  percentage  of 
\pjtti^tMi  are  "repeaters"  who  return  again  and 
again  to  institutional  control  and  incarcera- 
tion after  short  periods  of  freedom.  This  tend- 
ency to  return  repeatedly  to  prison — recidi- 
vism— ^haa  been  tbe  concern  only  of  those 
deeply  Involved  in  penology.  However,  educa- 
tion as  a  dlsc^line  and  educators  as  practi- 
tioners should  share  this  deep  concern.  Our 
assets  shovild  be  mobUlzed  to  help  reverse  this 
trend  through  education. 

We  in  the  education  profession  must  ac- 
cept some  culpabiUty  for  the  f aUures  which 
are  nflected  in  prisoners.  Though  weu  inten- 
tloned  and  weU  designed,  wmewhere  our  edu- 
cational systems  have  f aUed  to  motivate  this 
segment  of  our  society  during  the  Uma  It  was 
in  our  care.  Fortunately,  enlightened  correc- 
tional authorities  are  now  working  in  concert 
with  far-thinking  and  innovative  educators, 
sociologists,  psychUtrists,  and  counselors  in 
developing  educational  programs  in  prison 
which  are  particularty  suited  to  use  the  re- 
sources we  represent. 

COURSES  FOa  THR  WRLL-MOTIVATRD 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  in  1968 
Robert  Hatrak.  then  the  director  of  educa- 
tion at  Trenton  State  Prison  (located  in 
Trenton.  New  Jersey),  near  Meroer  Coimty 
Community  CoUege.  ^preached  me  with  a 
request  that  the  college  offer  courses  within 
the  prison  for  weU-motivated  inmates  who 
felt  they  could  handle  coUege-level  studies 
and  who  would  soon  be  released  to  return  to 
society.  We  shared  the  conviction  that  ele- 
vating an  inmate's  educational  achievement 
would  certainly  resiUt  in  improved  attltu- 
i^in^i  and  behavioral  changes  and  employ- 
ability,  hopefully  reducing  the  probability 
of  recidivism  and  giving  Uimates  a  new  di- 
rection. On  tills  basis,  the  coUege's  board  of 
trustees  readily  approved  the  recommenda- 
tion. The  l)oard  also  endorsed  a  suggestion 
that  tuition  coots  be  waived  for  thoee  in- 
mates who  expressed  a  desire  for  higher  edu- 
cation but  had  no  means  of  financing  such. 

The  success  of  this  Initial  effort  at  college- 
level  education  within  Trenton  State  Prison 
may  be  gauged  by  its  growth.  Since  its  be- 
ginning, the  program  has  expanded  from  one 
course  and  15  inmate-students  to  six  courses 
and  over  88  inmate-studenU.  This  past  June, 
five  inmates  were  awarded  assocUte  of  arU 
degrees  in  a  unique  onmmenceinent  oere- 
moay  within  the  prison  itself.  These  in- 
mate-graduates bad  oompletad  all  tbair  col- 
lege couiae  requirements  while  incaroerated. 
The  beat  endorsement  for  the  lyogram  came 
from  a  young  priaonar  who  wrote:  ^ 


» David  A.  WllletU,  "The  OoUaga  Behind 
Ban,"  tiba  Welfare  Reporter,  VOL  XIOI,  No. 
TTT,  fij.  Department  of  Instltuttons  and 
'.July  1071. 


-Than  has  been  much  said  about  the  o61- 
lege  program  here,  but  Obvloaaiy  those  who 
make  it  work  an  we  prlaoners  who  partici- 
pate in  It.  Thare  U  a  great  divarslfloatlaa 
between  us  in  the  program.  In  age,  I  am 
the  youngest  at  10.  while  the  oldest  is  mp- 
proachlng  61.  In  other  areas,  there  are  man 
In  the  program  for  aU  different  types  of 
Crimea,  some  with  very  short  aentenoea,  soma 
with  very  large  onea.  Some  of  us  are  first  of- 
fendeia  while  others  are  second  and  third 
offenders.  Althou^  different  in  many  aa- 
pecta.  almost  aU  of  us  are  held  together  by 
common  bonda.  the  dealre  to  achieve,  to 
iii4>rove  ourselves,  to  leam  and  to  reach  a 
point  that  when  our  eventual  release  comes 
we  wiU  lie  better  equipped  to  fit  into,  and 
contribute  to,  socie^.  None  of  us  wants  to 
come  back  here. 

"It  Is  the  general  concensus  among  the 
men  in  the  program  that  had  they  remained 
free  they  wouldn't  have  gone  to  coUege. 
Many  of  us  feel  that  this  program  can  be  a 
great  step  forward  in  our  Uvea,  and  that 
the  start  we  get  here  wiU  enable  us  to  con- 
tinue fiirther  upon  our  release,  and  prevent 
us  from  returning  to  prison." 

ZZPAMOINO  TSS  FBOORAIC 

THe  enthusiastic  response  to  this  program 
at  Ttenton  State  Prtson  led  logically  to  the 
assumption  tliat  it  would  be  similarly  ac- 
cepted at  other  penal  institutions  if  soma 
means  could  be  devised  to  bring  coUege-level 
instruction  into  a  number  of  institutions  at 
low  cost.  The  obvious  use  of  cloeed-drcuit 
television  was  ruled  out  at  the  very  begin- 
ning because  of  the  prohibitive  coat  of 
equipment. 

However,  a  smaU  informal  study  group 
headed  by  Donald  Weinberg,  director  of  the 
coUege  media  center,  conceived  the  notion 
that  the  use  of  some  types  of  new  media 
equipment  offered  the  potential  of  expand- 
ing current  efforts  at  little  relative  cost. 
Working  in  conjunction  with  New  Jersey 
Bell  Telephone  engineers,  Weinberg  designed 
a  system  that  combined  the  use  of  coUege 
modified  telelecture  and  electrowriter  units 
with  telephone  circuits  in  a  coordinated 
educational  network,  whereby  one  staff 
member  could  "Instruct"  In  four  institutions 
simultaneously  utilizing  these  units. 

Tlie  telelecture  unit  would  provide  two- 
way  voice  communication  between  the 
campus  and  each  of  the  institutions  in- 
cluded in  the  network.  For  example,  the 
professor  gives  his  lecture  as  he  would  a 
normal  class  and  his  lecture  is  beard  simul- 
taneously in  every  institution  In  the  net- 
work. At  the  appropriate  time,  be  pushes  a 
button  marked  for  each  of  the  institutions 
and  asks  for  questions  or  discussions  on  tbe 
topic  at  hand.  While  tbe  professor  U  re- 
sponding to  a  question  from  an  inmate- 
student  at  one  institution,  inmate-students 
at  all  other  institutions  in  the  network 
hear  everything  that  is  going  on.  In  tills 
same  fashion,  an  Inmate  In  another  Insti- 
tution who  has  something  more  to  add  to 
the  discussion  or  to  a  question  raised  by 
his  "classmate"  at  another  prison  may  Inter- 
ject bis  views  or  ask  for  clarification. 

TWO-WAT  WaiTTRN   COMMimiCATlON 

There  would  be  two-way  written  com- 
munication as  weU.  The  electrowriter,  the 
other  part  of  this  interlocking  system,  woiUd 
vlsuaUy  project  iUustrations,  problems,  ex- 
periments, written  questions,  and  blackboard 
notes  to  all  of  the  institutions  simultane- 
ously. As  the  profeasor  writes  on  the  "black- 
board," his  commentary,  materials,  and  il- 
lustrations are  transmitted  electronlcaUy 
and  projected  on  an  overhead  screen  at  each 
of  the  partlc^wting  institutions.  Thus  the 
student  not  only  hears  tbe  profeasor,  partici- 
pates In  the  discussion  that  transpires,  and 
sees  materials  and  notes,  he  also  may  send 
written  notes  and  questions  and 
back  to  the  professor. 
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The  system  would  provide  a  means  qt  re. 
call  for  subsequent  reinforcement.  All  :  unc- 
tions In  the  network  are  reocnrdable  and 
hence  retrievable.  Eleotrowrlter  signals  and 
telelecture  voice  transmissions  can  b  >  re- 
corded on  an  audio-stereo  tape  recorder. 
Any  Inmate  who  misses  the  lecture  oi  who 
feels  It  necessary  to  repeat  It  again  can  run 
the  tape  as  often  as  necessary.  Techaolog- 
Ically,  the  system  would  be  tied  together 
by  leased  lines  radiating  from  the  collige. 

The  system  also  provides  a  dubbing  mech- 
anism that  permits  the  professor  to  empelllsh 
his  lectures,  thereby  Introducing  Interesting 
sidelights  and  additional  materials  th<t  pro- 
vide enrichment  to  Instruction.  During  non- 
class  hovu?,  one  network  line  would  t  e  used 
to  transmit  "enrichment  materials"  which 
are  then  distributed  over  the  ampllflir  sys- 
tem at  each  Institution.  This  materlil  en- 
courages the  student,  recharges  bis  enthusi- 
asm, and  present  him  with  an  opportui  ilty  to 
swing  out  on  his  own  and  explore  paths  that 
hold  special  Interest  to  him.  These  em  ichlng 
materials  are  specifically  designed  to  idd  to 
his  learning  experience.  They  may  be  i  tarted 
and  stopped  at  any  time.  Thus  the  highly 
motivated  learner  Is  provided  an  oppoi  tunlty 
to  shoot  ahead  when  he  Is  Anally  "  urned 
on"  and  not  to  be  kept  plodding  wlen  he 
Is  ready  to  sprint. 

With  the  strong  support  of  A.  M  agner, 
director  of  the  New  Jersey  Division  ct  Cor- 
rection and  Parole,  and  Ralph  Dungs  n,  the 
New  Jersey  chancellor  of  higher  edu  satlon, 
the  state  made  92(0,000  available  o  the 
college  to  Initiate  this  Imaginative  a  id  In- 
novative concept.  As  a  result,  the  M  C.C.C. 
Prison  Education  Network  was  of  iclally 
launched  In  the  fall  semester  of  197: .  The 
network  represents  supervisory,  coun  «llng. 
Instructional,  and  administrative  capal  Ultles 
In  a  staff  of  ten  professionals.  A  con  lerted 
effort  was  made  to  find  and  recruit  staff 
members  with  a  deep  sense  of  social  aware- 
ness and  commitment  toward  prison  eluca- 
tlon  and  Instructors  who  could  comitiunl- 
cate  and  relate  to  the  Inmate  and  his  prob- 
lems.  (Interestingly,  we  had  no  short)  ge  of 


candidates  from   which   to 


select 


excellent 
a  staff.) 

rOTTR    IMSTrrTTTIONS    AND    870    STtJDEN  rS 

The  Prison  Education  Network  curiently 
Includes  four  New  Jersey  penal  Institutions: 
Trenton  State  Prison,  the  Leesburg  I  rlson 
and  Its  satellite  Leesburg  Farm,  am  the 
prison  at  Rahway.  One  Institution  Is  as 
distant  as  91  miles  from  the  college's  main 
campus,  though  distance  does  not  p  ise  a 
problem  because  of  the  equipment  an  1  In- 
structional mode  being  used. 

We  have  enrolled  270  inmates  In  six  cc  urses 
this  semester.  Of  this  total.  186  are  full-time; 
84  part-time  students  enrolled  for  clx  or 
more  credit  hours  of  Instruction.  At  pr  went, 
four  currlctila  are  represented  In  these  ( ourae 
offerings,  one  In  general  studies  and  three 
vocationally  oriented  curricula  In  bu  ilness 
administration,  accounting,  and  community 
services. 

A  mix  of  270  liunates  at  various  8ta{  es  of 
learning,  four  widely  separated  Instltu  Ions, 
six  different  courses,  five  Instructors,  two 
counselors,  one  director,  one  secretary  two 
maximum  security  prlBons,  and  a  United 
budget  may  appear  to  pooe  lnsupe«ble 
handicaps.  But  the  equipment  that  I  have 
described  permits  us  to  overcome  these  { rob- 
lems  to  the  extent  that  we  are  able  to  pro- 
vide higher  education  easily,  effectively,  and 
at  low  coat  to  large  niunbers  of  widely  dis- 
persed students.  Deq>lte  the  obvious  U  abil- 
ities, the  per  capita  costs  for  network  stu- 
dents are  less  than  comparable  costs  for  stu- 
dents enrolled  on  the  main  campus,  even  srlth 
the  high  first-year  acquisition  costs  cd  ex- 
pensive eqtilpment. 

Id  addition  to  enrollment  In  rei  ul*r 
courses,  23  Inmates  at  Trenton  State  Prli  m — 
veterans  of  the  college's  earlier  prognm — 


are  now  enrolled  In  the  newly  Instituted 
credlt-by-examlnatlon  program.  This  facet  of 
the  educational  network  enables  an  Inmate 
to  study  Independently  coiirsee  that  are 
offered  by  the  college  but  not  taught  as  a  part 
of  the  network  ciuTlcula,  and,  when  ready, 
to  take  a  final  examination  for  credit. 

The  33  students  In  this  program  are  pur- 
suing from  3  to  la  credit  hours  above  their 
"In-class"  work  load  of  six  or  nine  hours,  a 
formidable  load  for  many  students.  But  time 
to  study  Is  not  a  scarce  commodity  for  In- 
mates. The  network  with  Its  partlclptmts  pro- 
vides an  excellent  laboratory  to  test,  as  It  Is, 
the  concept  of  credlt-by-examlnatlon  un- 
der controlled  conditions. 

The  program  does  not  overlook  the  need  of 
inmates  for  social  contact  with  those  on  the 
outside.  The  telelecture/electrowrlter  equip- 
ment Is  used  for  two  of  the  one-hour  Iectiu«s 
each  week;  the  third  is  taught  by  the  in- 
structor in  person  at  each  of  the  Institutions. 
This  means  that  every  instructor  teaching  a 
three-hour  course  spends  a  mlnlmtun  of  six 
hours  each  week  in  the  prisons.  In  addition, 
the  network  counselors  visit  inmates  at  each 
of  the  institutions  twice  each  week  for  aca- 
demic and,  where  possible,  vocational  work- 
release  counseling.  They  are  also  on  call  for 
both  day  and  evening  counseling. 

CAW  KXACB  ONLY  7  PXRCSNT 

There  are  problems  assocUted  even  with 
this  advanced  approach  to  institutional 
education.  However  well  conceived,  the  net- 
work system  reaches  only  7  per  cent  of  the 
educable  prison  population  and  must  neces- 
sarily be  limited  to  educational  offering.  Re- 
mediation and  rehabilitation  services,  in- 
separable parts  of  the  education  process,  are 
not  encompassed  In  the  network.  Potentially 
ci4>able  inmates  who  could  develop  educa- 
tlonaUy  to  college  level  are  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so  because  there  is  no  adequate 
program  to  carry  the  educable  prisoner  from 
illiteracy  to  college. 

Even  for  those  inmate-students  who  elect 
to  participate  in  the  courses,  the  network 
doee  not  Include  a  program  for  psychological 
and  social  adjustment  counseling  parallel 
with  the  educational  program.  Nor  are 
Inmate-students  in  the  network  able  to  in- 
teract Mrlth  prisoners  in  other  Institutions 
or  participate  in  related  vocational  experi- 
ence In  the  form  of  "hands-on"  training. 

We  view  the  Prison  EducaUon  Network  as 
phase  one  of  a  much  bigger  program  to  help 
decrease  recidivism.  It  may  be  best  described 
at  this  stage  as  "a  patch  on  a  building  that 
doesnt  need  a  patch  but  rather  a  new  build- 
ing." Yet  in  spite  of  the  network's  Inability 
to  solve  the  whole  problem,  we  believe  it  is 
conceptually  good  as  the  framework  for  im- 
provement and  expansion.  It  Is  an  attempt  to 
solve  the  particular  needs  of  Inmates  rather 
than  putting  them  back  Into  the  old  mold 
of  failure  they  experienced  on  the  outside. 
It  is  an  "open  door"  to  another  silent  mi- 
nority. And  an  Inmate  enrolled  In  the  pro- 
gram can  be  educated  for  a  fraction  of  what 
it  costs  taxprnyers  to  maintain  him  as  an  un- 
wlUlng  "guest"  of  the  public. 

We  have  noted  that  the  institutional  phi- 
losophy toward  educating  prisoners  has 
changed  since  the  college  education  program 
first  began,  nssures  are  appearing  in  the 
traditional  walllng-ln  approach  of  locking 
up  Inmates  to  protect  society.  The  trend 
today  is  to  provide  an  inmate  with  the 
opportunity  for  the  type  of  education  and 
co\inseling  that  will  enable  him  to  function 
effectively  in  society  when  released  so  that 
he  wont  return  to  prison.  There  is  a  tremen- 
dous savings  to  taxpayers  when  Inmates  do 
not  return. 

The  program  is  working.  One  Inmate  was 
released  before  be  finished  his  associate's 
degree.  In  the  one  year  he  has  been  out  of 
prison,  he  has  graduated,  been  employed,  and 
recently  received  an  Increase  In  salary  at  the 


direction  of  the  company's  board  of  direc- 
tors— who  also  gave  him  a  scholarship  to 
work  part-time  on  a  baohelor's  degree.  This 
Inmate  had  a  long  history  of  Inoaiceratlon, 
beginning  as  a  teenager.  Prison  educators 
are  sure  he  wont  retiim.  And  there  are  others 
lUe  him. 

What  direction  will  prison  education  take 
now  that  this  first  step,  the  multi-media, 
individualized,  selT-paced  network  has  been 
established? 

Ideally,  what  is  needed  Is  a  fully  integrated 
and  articulated  educational  program  for  the 
educable  prison  poptilation.  This  would  in- 
corporate existing  institutional  and  ooUege 
efforts  with  remediation,  educational  upgrad- 
ing, and  vocational  and  psychological  coun- 
seling into  a  single,  cohesive,  and  correlated 
system  which  would  deal  with  all  prisoners, 
at  all  leveU,  from  the  lUlterate  through  the 
well  educated.  Such  a  system  of  educational 
and  social  adjustment  must  be  capable  of 
carrying  the  Inmate  from  his  entrance  level 
to  his  maximum  potential.  It  should  be  par- 
alleled by  a  program  of  vocational  counseling 
to  enable  the  Inmate  to  use  his  new  skills  in 
a  real  life  situation. 

Whatever  programs  are  initiated  will  de- 
pend upon  continuing  funds,  but  the  next 
step  must  be  the  development  of  a  master 
plan  for  prison  education — a  total  system  tor 
educating  prisoners.  Governor  William  Cahlll 
already  has  a  special  state  commission  work- 
ing on  the  problem,  and  Mercer  County  is 
seeking  federal  and  state  funds  to  map  a 
comprehensive  plan  to  combat  criminal  Jus- 
tice problems. 

To  those  of  us  whose  enthusiasm  hcu  been 
kindled  by  the  enormous  potential  and  poe- 
slbUltles  reflected  In  a  truly  comprehensive 
educational  system  in  prisons,  an  approach 
such  as  we  have  outlined  Is  that  "second 
chance" — for  prisoners  and  educators  alike. 


VIETNAM  BOMBINO  AND  GRAVEL- 
MONDAIiE  BILL 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
puzzled  by  what  the  President  seems  to 
be  saying.  He  is  calling  for  peace  with 
honor,  peace  for  generations  to  come,  but 
never  peace  now. 

The  rhetoric  surroimding  the  current 
American  escalation  clings  to  a  perplex- 
ing and  contradictory  rationale.  On  the 
one  hand  we  are  told  that  the  current 
North  Vietnamese  ofTensive  is  so  differ- 
ent from  past  operations  that  it  Justifies 
punitive  bcxnbing  raids  on  Hanoi  and 
Haiphong.  Because  of  the  presence  of 
sophisticated  antiaircraft  equipment, 
SAM'S,  T-54  tanks,  and  large-scale  troop 
movements  across  the  DMZ,  the  Presi- 
dent asserts  that  the  fighting  has  en- 
tered a  new  stage.  In  his  address  of 
April  26,  he  warned  that  present  options 
will  remain  open  as  long  as  the  current 
thrust  continues.  So  far,  he  seems  to  be 
saying,  the  North  Vietnamese  offensive 
Is  very  new  and  very  different. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  it  comes 
to  American  lives  rather  than  Vietnam- 
ese lives,  the  President's  tone  changes.  It 
apiiears  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
moves  do  not  make  enough  of  a  differ- 
ence to  halt  American  withdrawal  after 
all.  True,  the  withdrawal  rate  will  slow 
down  to  10,000  a  month  rather  than  23,- 
000  a  month,  but  Mr.  Nlx(m  claims  that 
this  pace  Is  part  of  a  longstanding  plan. 

I  believe  him.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
President  intends  to  withdraw  20,000 
more  men.  from  the  ground  regardless 
of  what  happois.  Since  this  wltbdrawal 
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is  going  to  happen  anyhow,  and  since 
bombing  Is  going  to  continue,  the  boodae 
can  have  no  other  puriMxe  than  to  prop 
uft  the  Thleu  government.  I  fall  to  un- 
deistand  why  our  national  Interest— and 
by  implication  the  entire  viability  of 
American  foreign  policy— is  supposed  to 
depend  on  this  corrupt  crop  of  milita- 
rists. 

■me  White  House  tries  to  camouflage 
this  raw  politioal-milltcuT  stance  by 
claiming  that  the  stakes  affect  the  en- 
tire cause  of  world  peace.  We  are  told 
that  a  civil  war  is  really  a  war  between 
two  countries.  If  a  Communist  country — 
read  North  Vietnam — succeeds  in  con- 
quering a  non-Communist  country — read 
South  Vietnam— he  teUs  us,  then  other 
countries  will  be  encouraged  to  do  the 
same  thing  in  the  Middle  East,  Eurwe. 
and  other  places. 

This  is  nothing  more  than  the  old,  dis- 
credited domino  theory.  What  Is  really 
remarkable  is  that  the  President's  advis- 
ers told  him  just  the  opposite  in  1969. 
According  to  the  responses  to  NSSM-1, 
the  so-called  Kissinger  papers,  the  Na- 
tional Intelligence  Estimate  reported 
that  even  a  Communist  victory  in  South 
Vietnam  would  not  necessarily  laihinge 
the  rest  of  Asia,  let  alone  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

So  we  are  left  with  the  tired,  womout 
phrases  of  the  1950's.  A  war  to  bring 
peace.  Peace  with  honor.  Peace  with 
something,  but  never  peace  without  war. 

If  the  so-called  Kissinger  papers  tell  us 
anything,  it  is  that  we  cannot  blame 
Vietnam  war  policies  on  poor  informa- 
tion, bureaucratic  distortions,  disguised 
statistics,  or  any  other  feature  of  over- 
stuffed organizations  distant  from  battle- 
field realities.  The  questions  are  all  there 
on  paper.  They  are  hard  questions.  The 
answers  are  there,  too.  They  are  frank 
answers.  They  differ,  not  so  much  in  fact 
as  in  appraisal.  The  text  of  the  sum- 
mary says — 

While  there  are  some  divergencies  on  the 
facts,  the  sharpest  differences  arise  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  those  facts,  the  relative  weight 
to  be  given  them,  and  the  implications  to  be 
drawn. 

Thus,  in  the  end,  we  fall  back  on  the 
wisdom.  Judgment,  and  perspective  of 
our  leaders.  Most  fundamentally,  it  ap- 
pears, we  fall  back  on  the  individual  per- 
sonalities of  Mr.  Nixon  and  Mr.  Kissin- 
ger. Since  they  are  tipping  that  critical 
balance  in  favor  of  prolonged  destruc- 
tion, we  have  a  right  to  question  the 
quality  of  their  leadership.  We  have  an 
obligation  to  challenge  them.  We  have 
a  duty  to  insist  tlrnt  wisdom  and  compas- 
sion are  the  better  j>art  of  leadership. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  has  an  op- 
portunity to  put  teeth  into  its  effort  to 
end  the  war.  On  March  23,  Senators 
MONDALE  and  Gravel  introduced  S.  3409. 
a  bill  to  provide  for  the  cessation  of 
bombing  and  for  the  withdrawal  of 
American  militery  personnel  from  Indo- 
china. I  cosponsored  that  bill  in  the  be- 
lief that  we  must  act  now. 

We  cannot  quibble  over  whose  bodies 
are  Joining  the  lists  of  dead  and  woimded. 
We  must  instead  see  that  no  more  lives 
are  blasted  and  wasted  and  maimed  and 
crippled. 


I  ask  unanimous  c<HisMit  that  the  text 
of  S.  3409  be  printed  in  the  Ricoko  to- 
gether with  an  up-to-date  list  of  co- 
sponsors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  and 
bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  fdlows: 

List 

Mr.  Gravel,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
McGovem,  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr. 
Proxmlre,  Mr.  Stevenson,  Mr.  Tunney,  Mr. 
Bayh,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr. 
Humphrey,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr. 
Rlblooff,  and  Mr.  WlUiams. 


S.  3409 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativea    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SxcnoK  1.  Tha4;  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  section  3  of  this  Act,  no  funds  heretofore 
or  hereafter  appropriated  may  be  e]q>ended 
for  longer  than  thirty  days  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Aot  to  support  the  development 
of  United  States  Armed  Forces  or  any  other 
military  or  paramilitary  personnel  under  the 
contrc^  of  the  United  States  in  or  the  con- 
duct of  military  or  paramilitary  operations 
in  or  over  the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  the  Dem- 
ocratic Republic  of  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  or 
Laos. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  That  no  funds  heretofore  or 
hereafter  apprc^rlated  may  be  expended 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  to 
conduct  offshore  naval  bombardment  of,  or 
to  bomb  (Including  the  use  of  napalm,  other 
incendiary  devices,  or  chemical  agents), 
rocket,  or  otherwise  attack  by  air,  from  any 
type  aircraft,  any  target  whatsoever  within 
Laos,  Oambodla,  Thailand,  or  the  Democratic 
Republic  of  Vietnam. 

(b)  No  funds  heretofore  or  hereafter  ap- 
propriated may  be  expended  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  to  conduct  offshore 
naval  bombardment  of,  or  to  bomb  (Includ- 
ing the  use  of  napalm,  other  Incendiary  de- 
vices, or  chemical  agents),  rocket,  or  other- 
wise attack  by  air,  from  any  type  aircraft, 
any  target  whatsoever  within  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam  unless  the  President  determines 
any  such  bombardment  or  air  operation 
clearly  to  be  necessary  to  provide  for  the 
Immediate  safety  of  United  States  Armed 
Forces  during  their  withdrawal  from  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam,  and  submits  to  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  for  immediate  trans- 
mission to  the  re8j>ectlve  bodies  of  the  (Con- 
gress, within  forty-eight  hours  of  each  such 
bombardment  or  operation  (or  if  the  Con- 
gress is  not  in  session,  as  soon  thereafter 
as  it  may  rettirn),  a  written  rep>ort  setting 
forth  the  time,  place,  nat\u:e,  and  reasons 
for  conducting  such  bombardment  or  op- 
eration. 

SBC.  8.  (a)  If,  by  twenty  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Democratic 
Republic  of  Vietnam  and  other  adversary 
forces  In  Indochina  holding  American  pris- 
oners of  war  have  not  made  arrangements  for 
the  release  and  repatriation,  by  the  date  in 
section  1,  of  all  such  prisoners: 

(1)  the  date  in  section  1  shall  be  extended 
for  thirty  days,  and 

(2)  the  Ck>ngress  may  by  Joint  resolution 
authorize  such  further  action  as  is  recom- 
mended by  the  President  to  secure  the  re- 
lease and  repatriation  of  American  prisoners 
of  war. 

(b)  Nothing  m  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  affect  the  authority  of  the  President 
to  arrange  asylum  or  other  means  of  protec- 
tion for  individuals  who  might  be  physically 
endangered  by  the  withdrawal  of  United 
States  mlUtary  or  paramilitary  personnel 
from  the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  or 
Laos,  or  to  arrange  for  the  return  of  United 
States  equipment  or  stores  from  the  Repub- 
lic cf  Vietnam. 


CUTBACK  IN  OPERATING  BUDGET 
OP  USIA 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  with  aU 
due  respect  to  the  views  of  Senators  who 
support  t^e  Foreign  Relations  Authoriza- 
tion Act  of  1972  in  its  present  form,  I 
should  like  to  call  the  Senate's  attention 
to  one  p<niion  of  the  bill  which  I  be- 
lieve to  be  exceedingly  unwise — the  pro- 
posal to  cut  about  one-quarter  of  the 
operating  budget  of  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency.  This  cutback  would,  in  ef- 
fect, cripple  a  small  agency  with  a  big 
and  important  Job. 

There  can  be  no  serious  question  about 
the  need  for  a  Government  information 
program  or  the  importance  of  the  USIA's 
function  in  the  conduct  of  our  foreign 
affairs.  Its  efforts  are  closely  integrated 
with  the  activities  of  other  VS.  agencies 
engaged  in  foreign  relations,  and  its  role 
is  a  permanent  one.  As  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Journal  noted  editorially  a  few  years 
ago: 

Today  it  is  rare  to  find  a  Chief  of  Mission 
or  other  seasoned  Foreign  Service  officer  who 
believes  that  any  large  modern  nation  could 
conduct  its  foreign  affairs  successfully  with- 
out a  substantial  public  affairs  arm. 

The  need  for  an  official  information 
program  to  supc>ort  our  foreign  policy 
and  advance  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  has  been  repeatedly  recognized  by 
successive  Presidents  over  the  past  20 
years.  President  Eisenhower,  in  his 
budget  message  to  the  Congress  in  1955, 
said: 

I  believe  it  is  of  the  highest  importance 
that  our  program  for  telling  the  truth  to 
peoples  of  other  nations  be  stepped  up  to 
meet  the  needs  of  our  foreign  policy. 

Nor  did  this  conviction  leave  him  when 
he  left  office.  More  than  10  years  later 
he  wrote,  in  an  article  for  the  Reader's 
Digest: 

The  hard  truth  Is  that  this  task  of  com- 
munication is  so  great  that,  !n  the  main,  it 
must  be  done  by  the  federal  government. 

President  Johnson,  speaking  in  1965, 
said: 

In  this  era  the  USIA  has  the  most  valu- 
able role  to  fulfill.  It  Is  a  most  Important  arm 
of  our  Government.  There  Is  no  partisanship 
associated  with  It  because  the  success  of  the 
USIA  is  a  success  for  aU  Americans. 

And  Just  a  few  months  ago.  President 
Nixon  issued  a  statement  declaring: 

Just  as  the  world  has  changed  in  the  last 
thirty  years,  so  too  has  the  Voice  of  America 
.  .  .  Never  has  the  rede  of  the  VOA  been 
more  Important  than  now.  .  .  . 

With  full  admiration  and  respect  for 
the  power,  slcill,  and  sophistication  of  our 
private  news  media,  I  submit  that  they 
were  never  intended  to  do  the  Job  for 
which  the  USIA  was  created.  Under- 
standably, the  commercial  media  give 
greater  coverage  to  spectacular  events- 
riots,  demonstrations,  scandals,  and  dis- 
asters— than  to  those  often  undramatic 
aspects  of  American  life,  culture  and  his- 
tory essential  to  an  imderstanding  of  our 
country  and  its  policies.  The  continuing 
efforts  to  explain  the  facts  and  under- 
lying principles  of  our  policies,  to  cor- 
rect the  willful  or  unintentional  distor- 
tions about  our  country  abroad — the 
daily  task  of  USIA — is  siDU>ly  not  the 
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prlmaiy  putpose  or  concern  of  the  s  rl- 
vate  commercial  media.  j 

The  charge  has  been  made  that  the 
USIA  is  an  anachronistic  holdover  f r  un 
the  cold  war.  I  find  that  view  surprist  ig, 
since  certainly  none  of  the  other  ma  or 
powers  regards  oflScial  information  p  o- 
grams  as  anachronisms.  The  So^et 
Union  leads  the  world  in  intematioaal 
broadcasting,  both  in  the  number  [of 
hours  broadcast  weekly  and  In  the  nu  n- 
ber  of  foreign  languages  used.  The  F  o- 
ple's  Republic  of  China  is  second.  The  t  o- 
vlet  Union  dlsbibutes  some  67  magazb  les 
in  over  15  million  copies  each  year,  s  nd 
8  newspapers  in  38  million  copies  in  20 
languages.  I  have  not  the  time  to  go  i:  ito 
detail,  but  I  am  impressed  by  the  fict 
that  the  UJ3.S Jl.  also  sends  about  50  n  11- 
lion  books  abroad  each  year  in  over  30 
languages,  and  through  foreign  pub- 
lishers produces  some  8,000  titles  in 
aroimd  100  million  copies. 

China  has  an  extensive  program  for 
the  distribution  abroad  of  magazines  i  jid 
books  in  many  languages,  and  Cuba,  i  ls  I 
assume  we  all  know,  is  extremely  ac'  ive 
in  international  broadcasting  as  well  as 
in  the  distribution  abroad  of  magazii  les, 
films,  and  its  own  version  of  the  news 

The  major  powers  of  Western  Eur  )pe 
have  not  failed  to  see  the  need  to  supt  ort 
the  national  interests  with  official  inf  or- 
mation  and  cultural  services.  The  Unl  ied 
Kingdom  Commission  of  Enquiry  on 
overseas  information  services — ^the  D  >r- 
geda  Commission,  1954 — drew  seme 
timeless  conclusions  about  a  gi»t 
power's  need  for  such  services . 

W«  have  found  It  Impoaalbto  to  avoid  ix9 
ooncluston  tbAt  a  modem  government  las 
to  concern  Itself  wltli  public  opinion  »br  mA 
and  be  properly  equipped  to  deal  with  It 
Tlie  Informatlom  aervlces  must  today  be  re- 
garded M  part  of  tbe  normal  apparatus  of 
diplomacy  of  a  great  power. 

The  Dimcan  Committee  reached  ttie 
same  conclusion  in  a  review  made  in 
1969. 1  would  point  out  briefly  that  Ort  at 
Britain,  In  addition  to  its  worldwide  BI IC 
broadcasts,  carries  out  informational  a  id 
cultural  programs  abroad  through  1 18 
centers  and  204  libraries.  France,  whii  h. 
has  been  a  pioneer  in  this  field,  spenls 
about  $182  million  a  year  in  its  overse  is 
information  efforts  and  maintains  ov^r 
160  cultural  centers  and  59  institutes 
abroad.  West  Germany's  foreign  infor- 
mation and  cultural  activities,  includii  ig 
its  prestigious  Goethe  Institutes,  ccst 
over  1150  million,  and  about  $33  milli<  n 
annually  is  spent  on  international  rad  ,o 
broadcasting. 

I  stated  a  moment  ago  that  the  cut  >f 
over  $45  million  proposed  in  this  b  11 
would  cripple  the  UJ3.  Informatlcn 
Agency.  This  is  no  exaggeration.  And  I  y 
specifying  the  cuts  for  each  media  aid 
activity  while  denying  the  agency  tie 
flexibility  to  transfer  fimds  between  prq- 
grams,  the  damage  is  compounded. 

Under  S.  3526  the  agency's  salaries  anh 
expenses  appropriation  has  been  sut- 
divlded  into  five  categories — radio:  pret  b 
and  publications:  motion  pictures  anl 
television;  centers  and  related  actlvitiei ; 
and  direction  and  general  support.  Punxl  s 
for  four  of  these  five  have  been  cut  b^ 
30  percent,  and  the  Director  of  the  Agen  - 
cy  is  denied  tbe  right  to  change  tqe 


"mix"  of  media  used  in  re^onding  to 
events  and  opportunities.  It  is  obviously 
not  possiUe  to  plan  in  advaiice  precisely 
what  media  tools  will  be  needed  to  use 
total  resouroes  moet  effectively.  A  mis- 
sile crisis  may  require  more  radio  broad- 
casting. A  dramatic  space  achievement 
can  be  exploited  by  more  films  and  tele- 
vision. An  opportunity  in  East  Eun^w 
can  be  seized  by  the  establishment  of  a 
new  cultural  center.  Tbeae  actions  can- 
not be  anticipated.  Yet  this  needed  flexi- 
bility would  be  precluded  under  the  bill. 
The  Agency  has  undertaken  a  review, 
necessarily  a  preliminary  one,  of  the  ef- 
fects the  proposed  cutback  and  restric- 
tions would  have  on  its  operations  and 
personnel.  It  is  Important  that  we  imder- 
stand  fully  what  we  would  be  doing  if 
we  approved  this  reduction,  so  I  shall  cite 
some  of  the  results: 

USIA  would  have  to  close  approxi- 
mately 65  of  its  Installations  abroad,  in- 
cluding the  total  abolition  of  Its  poets 
in  some  30  countries.  The  Voice  of 
Am^lca  would  stop  broadcasting  In 
about  25  langiu^es,  including  some  or 
all  of  those  to  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
Baltic  States.  It  would  also  have  to 
close  down  perhaps  seven  of  its  15  relay 
stations  and  three  of  its  regional  pro- 
gram centers.  Do  we  really  want  to  muf- 
fle the  Voice  of  America  to  this  extent? 

It  would  eliminate  the  regitmal  maga- 
zines distributed  throughout  Africa,  the 
Arab  countries,  and  the  Far  East,  as  well 
as  the  highly  regarded  magazine  In 
Polish,  Amerlka  Illustrated,  and  between 
80  percent  and  90  percent  of  the  maga- 
zines the  Agency  tailors  for  single  coun- 
try distribution. 

This  cut  would  terminate  the  services 
of  nearly  2,400  employees,  or  about  25 
percent  of  the  present  staff.  I  would  point 
out  that  the  present  staff  of  9,877  is  con- 
siderably less  than  the  Agency's  staff 
when  it  was  established  in  1953.  About 
1,000  Americans  would  be  dr(H>ped.  Most 
of  the  2,400  people  who  would  lose  their 
Jobs,  both  American  and  foreign,  are 
career  employees  who  have  developed 
special  skills,  an  understanding  of  other 
nation's  points  of  view,  and  vital  lan- 
guage and  communications  abilities. 
Onoe  removed,  they  could  not  easily  be 
replaced.  Is  it  really  our  intention  to  de- 
prive the  Government  of  this  talent  and 
irreplaceable  experience? 

I  would  point  out  that  it  takes  years 
and  painstaking  effort  to  assemble  and 
train  qualified  pe(H>le,  to  organize  a  co- 
hesive and  effective  and  properly 
equipped  organization,  and  to  create  a 
communications  network  which  we,  in 
the  Instant  of  our  vote  on  this  bill,  can 
cripple  or  destroy. 

And  above  all,  I  question  whether  we 
should  undertake  this  well  nigh  irre- 
versible step  of  disestablishment  be- 
fore—before— ^we  know  the  results  of  the 
foreign  p^cy  study  by  the  Commission 
which  tlOe  VI  of  this  bill  sets  up. 

The  study  which  the  proposed  Com- 
mission would  undertake  is.  In  my  view, 
a  welcome  and  much  needed  one,  and  I 
regaxd  title  VI  ci  this  bill  as  sound  azul 
tlmdy.  The  results  of  the  study  could 
make  a  great  contribution  to  the  more 
effective  organisatiaQ  of  the  foreign  af- 
fairs agencies  of  our  Government. 


But  would  we  not  look  foolish,  if  we 
were  to  make  a  crippling  cut  In  the 
UB.  Information  Agency — only  to  have 
the  Commission  present  us  with  a  recom- 
mendation that  this  Agency  be  restored 
to  its  present  capabilities— or  even 
augmented? 

By  voting  for  this  bill  as  it  stands 
today.  I  submit  that  we  are  ttgwrnwing 
expats  to  undertake  a  dlagnocds — and 
at  the  same  time,  pof  ormlng  surgery — 
drastic  surgery — ^before  the  diagnosis  is 
made.  In  my  view,  this  makes  little 
sense.  The  course  of  logic  would  be  to 
await  the  Commission's  findings — not 
to  preempt  them  now  by  hastily  cutting 
with  no  sure  sense  of  the  direction  we 
shoidd  follow  or  the  damage  we  would 
do. 

I  confess  that  I  find  it  difficult  to  un- 
derstand why  the  committee  proposed 
such  a  drastic  cut  in  the  Agency's  au- 
thorization request.  The  committee  re- 
port states  the  decision  was  based  "in 
large  part  on  the  Agency's  refusal  to 
make  its  country  program  memoranda 
and  other  planning  information  available 
to  the  committee  as  requested."  Yet  the 
Agency  was  acting  imder  written  in- 
structions from  the  President — indeed, 
the  President's  memorandum  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  the  Director  of 
USIA  directing  them  not  to  make  such 
planning  documents  available  is  printed 
in  the  committee's  report.  Should  we 
punish  the  USIA  because  its  Director 
complied  with  a  White  House  directive? 
I  deplore  the  excessive  use  of  Executive 
privilege  to  deny  to  the  Congress  the  in- 
formation we  need  to  carry  out  oar  legis- 
lative responsibilities,  but  we  should  not 
make  the  USIA  the  victim  of  an  execu- 
tive-legislative disagreement  of  principle 
which  is  vastly  beyond  the  Agency's 
authority. 

The  committee  report  states  that 
without  the  information  contained  in 
the  country  program  memoranda  it  was 
asked  to  m>prove  the  Agency's  budget 
authorization  request  "in  the  blind."  I 
do  not  agree  with  this.  USIA  cooperated 
fully  with  the  c(Hnmlttee  and  gave  It 
all  the  information  requested  except  for 
those  items  spedflcally  prohibited  by  the 
President.  To  my  knowledge,  the  USIA 
provided  the  oMnmittee  with  an  88-page 
book  detailing  the  purposes  and  activ- 
ities on  a  geographical  and  media  basis. 
The  Director  and  principal  officers  of 
the  Agency  responded  to  aJl  questions  in 
3  dajrs  of  testimony  and  have  provided 
numerous  Inserts  for  the  record  at  the 
committee's  request.  The  Agency  has 
answered  in  wilting  over  90  questions 
posed  by  the  c(»nmittee  before  and  after 
the  hearings.  Hundreds  of  examples  of 
USIA  press,  publications,  radio  and  film 
products  have  been  made  available  In 
response  to  the  ctnnmittee's  requests. 

I  for  one  do  not  feel  that  the  committee 
was  asked  to  approve  the  USIA's  request 
"in  the  blind." 

I  was  surprised  to  read  in  the  c<»nmlt- 
tee  report  that  as  far  back  as  1953  the 
Hlckenlooper-Fulbrl^t  subconunlttee 
"raised  doubts  about  the  media  pro- 
grams" of  178IA.  I  was  siuprlsed  because 
the  doubts  expressed  In  the  1953  report 
refer  to  efficiency  of  (iterations  rather 
than  to  the  basic  validity  of  the  motion 
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picture,  broadcasting  and  press  functions 
of  the  Government's  overseas  informa- 
tion program. 

Far  from  challenging  the  basic  tenets 
of  the  Information  program,  including 
its  media  services,  the  committee  in  1953 
advised  the  Senate  to  "avoid  drastic  cuts 
in  appropriations  for  the  information 
program."  The  report  further  states: 

Tbe  Committee  Is  unanimous  In  endorsing 
tbe  continuance  and  strengtbenlng  of  this 
program." 

Focusing  on  specific  media  services, 
the  report  said: 

The  Committee  Is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
motion  picture  program  should  be  continued. 

Some  particular  publications  were  crit- 
icized, but  the  report  nonetheless  con- 
cluded that — 

Tbe  press  and  publications  program,  taken 
as  a  wbole,  is  a  useful  Instrument  in  further- 
ing the  purposes  of  the  Information  program. 

The  report  of  the  committee  further 
suggests  that  over  the  years  USIA's  media 
services  have  Just  "growed";  that  they 
have  continued  to  expand  despite  the 
availability  of  private  information  dis- 
semination. 

I  have  already  explained  wby  private 
information  dissemination  cannot  pos- 
sibly substitute  for  a  Government  infor- 
mation service.  Now  what  about  the 
charge  that  the  Agency's  media  services 
have  continued  to  expand? 

The  facts  are  that  neither  the  Agency 
nor  its  media  services  have  growed.  Quite 
the  reverse  is  true.  In  1953.  USIA's  prede- 
cessor agencies  had  dollar  budgets  total- 
ing $123  million.  Staff  was  14.130.  On  a 
constant  dollar  basis — excluding  the  re- 
sults of  the  very  substantial  wage  and 
price  increases  that  have  taken  place 
since  that  date  domestically  and 
abroad — ^the  comparable  dollar  amoimt 
in  the  President's  1973  budget  is  $87  mil- 
lion— a  reduction  of  almost  30  percent. 
And  what  is  true  in  total  is  true  of  each 
of  the  media  services:  radio  down  25  per- 
cent; press  and  publications  down  over 
60  percent ;  motion  picture  and  television 
down  over  50  percent;  information  cen- 
ters and  related  activities  down  about  10 
percent.  Staffing  is  also  down  over  30  per- 
cent from  20  years  ago — to  9,855  in  the 
President's  1973  budget. 

The  task  of  promoting  and  increasing 
foreign  imderstanding  of  the  United 
States  and  its  policies  is  never  ending. 
New  generations  abroad  arise  who  need 
to  be  told  of  the  distinctive  American 
contribution  to  world  peace,  progress, 
and  security  and  the  relation  of  this  con- 
tribution to  their  own  concerns  and 
hopes.  Allies  and  neutrals  cannot  be 
taken  for  granted  and  the  distortions  of 
our  adversaries  must  be  countered.  This 
is  not  a  passing  task,  but  a  continuing 
one. 

If  I  may  briefly  simamarize:  Our  for- 
eign information  and  cultural  services 
play  an  important  and  indeed  essential 
role  in  support  of  the  objectives  of  our 
Nation's  foreign  policy.  They  must  be 
regarded  as  an  Integral  and  normal  part 
of  the  diplomatic  tools  of  a  great  power, 
and  they  are  so  regarded  by  other  major 
powers  of  the  world. 

The  cuts  proposed  by  the  bill  before 
us  are  excessive  and  would — as  I  have 


shown — seriously  damage  an  agency 
whose  activities  are  essential  to  our  na- 
tional Interest.  In  my  Judgment,  we  more 
properly  should  be  considering  ways  of 
m^iring  it  more  effective  rather  than 
crippling  it. 

Nor  are  we  conconed  with  an  Agoicy 
guilty  of  mushrooming  growth.  Indeed, 
USIA  is  now  30  percoit  below  where  it 
was  20  years  ago.  in  terms  of  real  re- 
sources. In  the  last  5  years  it  has  been 
cut  some  15  percent  in  money  and  peo- 
ple. The  cut  proposed  by  the  committee 
would  leave  it  over  20  percent  below 
^i^iere  it  has  been  at  any  time  in  its 
existence. 

I  welcome  the  proposal  for  a  Commis- 
sion to  study  the  overall  organization  of 
our  Government's  foreign  affairs  agen- 
cies, but  I  submit  that  it  makes  no  sense 
to  dismantle  one  of  these  agencies  before 
we  have  the  Commission's  recommenda- 
tions. 

Finally,  I  repeat  that  it  would  be  both 
unwise  emd  imfair  to  punish  the  UJB. 
Information  Ag&icy  for  obeying  a  Presi- 
dential directive  that  forbade  it  to  give 
certain  planning  papers  to  the  commit- 
tee. The  USIA  cooperated  fully  with  the 
committee  during  the  hearings,  and  it 
furnished  voluminous  information  and 
materials.  Let  us  not  sacrifice  oiu*  coun- 
try's foreign  informaticHi  services  as  a 
pawn  in  what  is  essmtially  a  disagree- 
ment between  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive branches. 

I  would  like  to  ccmclude  by  recalling 
a  passage  from  a  letter  by  President 
Eisenhower  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pill)  concern- 
ing the  creation  of  a  Foreign  Service  In- 
formation Officer  Corps,  in  which  he 
wrote  that: 

Hostile  propaganda  Is  painting  for  foreign 
populations  a  false  picture  of  America's  pur- 
poees  and  aspirations.  We  ought  to  give  pri- 
ority attention  to  this  matter;  it  Is  far  more 
in^>ortant  than  many  other  Federal  pro- 
grams. 

I  agree  with  that,  and  I  urge  Senators 
to  join  with  me  in  supporting  a  restora- 
tion of  the  cut  in  the  USIA's  budget  au- 
thorization. 


MEDICAID  DRUGS  IN  NURSING 
HOMES 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  staff  of 
my  Subcommittee  on  Long-Term  Care  is 
currently  preparing  a  report  on  nursing 
home  problms  which  is  based  upon  the  19 
hearings  we  have  held  since  July  1969. 

Among  the  Issues  which  the  sul)com- 
mlttee  has  imder  study  is  the  question 
at  the  fiow  of  drugs  through  niu-sing 
homes.  Preliminary  data  indicates  that 
this  ccmstitutes  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant problems  in  the  nursing  home  field. 
Some  suggestion  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
problem  may  be  indicated  by  studies 
which  point  out  that  the  Incidence  of 
drugs  administered  in  error  in  nursing 
homes  may  be  as  high  as  40  to  50  percent. 

Other  allegations  suggest  that  patients 
indiscriminately  receive  tranquilizers  to 
keep  them  quiet  and  make  it  easier  on 
the  staff.  Still  other  charges  include  easy 
access  to  nursing  home  medications  and 
even  narcotics. 

These  are  all  important  questions  and 
the  subcommittee  is  taking  the  time  to 


evaluate  them  carefully.  With  the  help 
of  the  General  Aoeountbig  Office  my  sub- 
committee has  assembled  statlsUes  which 
for  the  first  time  detail  which  drugs  and 
in  what  amounts  are  paid  for  by  the 
P^deral-State.  medicaid  program. 

This  GAO  audit  of  Illinois,  New  Jersey, 
and  Ohio  prepared  at  my  request,  indi- 
cates that  roughly  37  percent  of  the  drugs 
paid  for  by  medicaid  are  central  nervous 
system  drugs,  pain  relievers,  and  tran- 
quilizers. Slightly  less  than  20  percent 
of  the  total  drugs  purchased  were 
tranquilizers. 

In  short,  tranquilizers  were  far  and 
away  the  largest  category  of  drugs  pur- 
chased by  medicaid  for  the  elderly. 
While  I  recognize  there  are  some  legiti- 
mate uses  of  tranquilizers  in  nursing 
homes,  the  sheer  volume  of  the  drugs 
creates  at  least  an  inference  that  they 
are  given  without  proper  medical  con- 
trols. ,     ^ 

All  of  these  questions  will  be  examined 
in  detail  and  I  welcome  comments  from 
any  interested  party. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  GAO  audit  of  medicaid 
drugs  in  Ohio.  Illinois,  and  New  Jersey 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscokd. 
as  follows: 

Dbttos  PaovmKD  to  Eujem-t  PraaoKS  In  Noks- 
mo  HoKxa  Undeb  thk  MKi>Tr.Aro  Pboobaic 

(Report  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Long-Term 
Care  of  the  Special  Oonunlttee  on  Aging, 
by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  Unltad 
States) 

COMFTBOLLBB  CteNXBAL 

OP  THK   UNRXD   STATCS, 

Waahington,  D.C. 

Hon.  Frank  E.  Mobs, 

CKttirman.  Subcommittee  on  Long-Term  Care 
of  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging, 
VS.  Senate,  Waahington,  D.C. 

Deak  Mb.  Chaibiian:  Enclosed  are  llstinga 
of  prescribed  drugs  provided  to  recipients  of 
old-age  asslsUnce  in  nursing  homes  under 
the  Medicaid  programs  In  Illinois.  New  Jer- 
sey, and  Ohio.  This  information  was  obtained 
pursuant  to  your  request  of  July  22, 1971. 

On  September  10.  1971.  we  furnished  you 
with  the  Information  relating  to  Illinois  only. 
To  assist  you  in  comparing  the  data  in  the 
three  Stetes,  this  report  consoUdates  the 
drug  Information  on  Illinois  with  New  Jer- 
sey and  Ohio.  These  comparisons  are  shown 
m  appendices  I  through  vm. 

Officials  who  administer  the  Medicaid  drug 
programs  in  these  States  furnished  us  with 
computer  printouts  listing  purchases  by  drug 
name,  number  of  prescriptions,  and  amount 
paid  during  the  first  month  of  each  quarter 
of  calendar  year  1970.  Assisted  by  a  registered 
pharmacist  on  otir  staff,  we  grouped  tbeae 
drugs  into  25  categories.  The  categories  which 
we  used  are  those  contained  In  tbe  American 
Hospital  Formulary  Service  published  by  the 
American  Society  of  Hospital  Pharmacists. 

As  shown  in  appendix  I.  Central  Nervous 
System  drugs — which  Include  tranqulllBers — 
represent  about  35  percent  In  Illinois,  36  per- 
cent In  Ohio  and  39  percent  in  New  Jersey 
of  all  amounts  paid  for  drugs  on  behalf  of 
nursing  home  patients  during  these  months. 
In  appendices  II  through  V  we  have  identlfled 
the  specific  types  of  drugs  which  account  for 
the  majority  of  the  purchases  imder  the  Cen- 
tral Nervous  System  category. 

For  1  month  (October  1970) .  we  compared 
the  number  of  prescriptions  and  amount  paid 
for  drugs  provided  to  reciplenU  of  old-age  as- 
sistance in  nursing  homes  in  these  three 
States  to  drugs  provided  to  aU  Medloald 
recipients  within  the  req>ectlve  SUtas.  Tbeae 
comparisons,  included  as  appendioes  VI  and 
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VII,  show  that  about  U  percent  of  all  pk«- 
sorlptions  paid  for  in  New  Jeraey  In  tl  lat 
month  were  for  old-age  assistance  reclple:  ita 
In  nursing  homes;  the  percentage  was  16  p  u- 
cent  m  nilnoiB  and  34  percent  In  Ohio. 

Appendix  vm  consists  of  selected  staljIS' 
tlcal  Information  on  the  Medicaid  and  Int  ir 


NUMBER  OF  PRESCRIPTIONS  AND  AMOUNT  PAID  It 


Catiiory 


Antihistamine  drugs 

Antiinfective  agents 1111111111111! 

Antineoplastic  agents 111111111111" 

Autonomic  drugs 11111111111 

Blood  derivatives 1111111111111 

Blood  formation  and  coagulation 111111 

Cardiovascular  drugs 111111 

Central  nervous  system  drugs'.. ..1111111 

Diagnostic  agents 

Electrolytic,  caloric,  and  water  balanctllll 

Enzymes 

Eipectorantsand  cough  preparations.. Ill 
Eye.  ear,  nose,  and  throat  preparations.... 

Gastrointestinal  drugs 

Gold  compounds 111111111 

Heavy  metal  antagonists 11111111 

Hormones  and  synthetic  $ub$titutM."."lll 

Local  anesthetics 

Oxytocics '..'.."'."" 

Radioactive  agents 1111111 

Serums,  loMids  and  viecints.  11111111111 
Skin  and  mucous  membrane  preparations 

Spasmolytic  agents 

Vitamins 

Unclassified  therapeutic agents.llllllllll 
Other  unclassified  drug) 


Total. 


I  Includes  drugs  purchased  lor  Cuban  refugees  and  the 
medicaid.  The  number  ot  prescriptions  and  amount,  howeve 

•  This  category,  which  includes  tranquilizers,  represents 
(New  Jersey),  and  36  percent  (Ohio)  of  all  amounts  paid 
patients. 


NUMBER  OF  PRESCRIPTIONS  AND  AMOUNT  PAID  IN  Jl  NUARY 
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mediate-care  programs  In  Illinois,  New  Jer- 
sey, and  Ohio  for  1970.  Appendix  IX  con* 
tains  a  general  definition  of  the  drug  cate- 
gories used  In  the  other  appendices. 

We  plan  to  make  no  further  distribution 
of  this  report  unless  copies  are  specifically 
requested  and  then  we  shall  make  distribu- 


tion only  after  your  agreement  has  been  ob- 
tained or  public  announcement  has  been 
made  by  you  concerning  the  contents  of  the 
report. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Euan  B.  Staats, 
OomptroUer  Oeneral  of  the  United  Statea. 


APPENDIX  I 

MEDICAID  DRUG  PROGRAM-ILLINOIS,  NEW  JERSEY,  AND  OHIO  

JANUARY,  APRIL,  JULY,  AND  OCTOBER  1970  FOR  DRUGS  FOR  RECIPIENTS  OF  OLD-AGE  ASSISTANCE  IN  NURSING  HOMES 


Illinois 


New  Jersey  > 


Ohio 


Total 


Number 


Amount 


Number 


Amount 


Number 


Amount 


Number 


Amount 


(,71i 

20,503 

19 

11.045 

■"4,"  430' 

26,6<9 

(5,294 

146 

24,636 

302 

3,8M 

761 

32.650 


$21,326.43 

103.455.06 

73.68 

44,  794.  87 

"  9l623l46" 
81, 836. 27 

407. 178. 18 

228.34 

96,896.38 

2.288.26 

8, 842. 61 

1,  572.  71 

108.458.43 


1,970 

4,620 

19 

2,608 

■"  65i 

9,357 

25.672 


$6. 155. 84 

20,955.40 

66.38 

8. 667. 34 

2,161.36 
28, 404.  76 
105,983.25 


13,  IK        62,212.44' 


3.429 

7,167 
3.228 

29,929 
109 

19,104 


10,056.74 
24.  794.  98 
10.  398.  80 
84,  984. 09 
638.65 
85, 774. 24 


6.423 

69 

460 

1,251 

1,712 


3.660 

i" 

■"iM 

799 
2.151 
3,357 

101 
5,862 


22,821.87 

398.36 

1,547.20 

4,64Z69 

6,687.83 


15,195.74 
165" 

■    476.'62' 
3.870.65 

10, 850. 74 

9, 709. 85 

507.82 

25, 243. 48 


7,072 

16,711 

24 

11,462 

■■2;73i' 

23,677 

93,416 

1.344 

18, 357 

523 

3.180 

4,199 

30.152 


12.770 

i2' 

""■279' 

4,064 

8.648 

12,083 

77 

42,298 


(23, 048. 16 

112.956.02 

124. 17 

43, 288. 89 

""6l2ii.'86 

75, 714.  27 

477, 257. 57 

3,  778.  46 

72.730.11 

3.068.21 

7. 368.  75 

13,  732. 82 

104,977.79 


62.141.98 

14.63 

39il83 

18,772.63 

60.050.11 

38,041.46 

811.81 

197,417.34 


15.758 

41,834 

62 

25, 115 

"■"7,' 812 

59,723 

204,382 

1,490 

49, 416 

894 

7,524 

6,211 

64,514 


30.282 

i3' 

"31816' 
12.030 
14, 027 
45,369 
287 
67.264 


$50. 53^  43 

237. 366. 48 

264.23 

96. 751. 10 

"17.996.62 

185,955.30 

990,419.00 

4,006.80 

192.  U8. 36 

5. 754. 83 

17. 758. 56 

19. 948.  22 

220.124.05 


139, 550. 16 

iia 

"i6l9i9li9 

47,438.26 
81.299.65 

132,735.40 
1,958.28 

308, 435. 06 


293,893    1,165,436.56 


70.8S1        274.344.83 


293,079    1,321.898.87 


657,822      2,761.680.26 


ged  which  were  not  paid  for  under 

.  were  insignificant, 
a  lout  35  percent  (Illinois),  39  percent 
fpr  drugs  on  behalf  of  nursing  home 


•  Includes  drugs  purchased  under  national  formularies  such  as  the  National  Formulary  and 
U.S  Pharmacopeia;  compounded  prescriptions,  specifically  approved  drugs;  medical  supplies 
(cotton,  gauze,  syringes)  and  other  drugs  whicfi  we  could  not  classify. 


APPENDIX  II 
MEDICAID  DRUG  PROGRAM-ILLINOIS,  NEW  JERSEY,  AND  OHIO 
Y,  APRIL,  JULY,  ANO  OCTOBER  1970  FOR  CENTRAL  NERVOUS  SYSTEM  DRUGS  FOR  RECIPIENTS  OF  OLD-AGE  ASSISTANCE 

IN    MilDCIMR    Unucc 


IN  NURSING  HOMES 


Genera  I  anesthetics 

Analgesics  and  antipyretics. 

Narcotic  antagonists 

Anticonvulsants. 


Psychotherapeutic  agents: 

Antidepressants 

Tranquilizers.. 

Other  psychotherapeutic  agents. 
Respiratory  and  cerebral  stimulants.. 
Sedatives  and  hypnotics 


Illinois 


New  Jersey ' 


Ohio> 


Total 


Nufflbtr 


Amount 


Number 


Amount 


Number 


Amount 


Number 


Amount 


23,726     $115,020.09 


5,452       $23,606.68 


1 
20,632 


$5.40 
103,452.08 


I 

49,810 


$5.40 
242,078.85 


ToUI. 


Includes  drugs  purchased  for  Cuban  refugees  and  the  aged  which  were  not  paid  for  under  medicaid.  The  number  of  prexriptions  and  amount,  however,  were  InsignificanL 


NUMBER  OF  PRESCRIPTIONS  AND  AMOUNT  PAID  IN 


APPENDIX  III 

MEDICAID  DRUG  PROGRAM-ILLINOIS,  NEW  JERSEY,  AND  OHIO 

J  »NUARY,  APRIL,  JULY,  ANO  OCTOBER  1970  FOR  ANALGESICS  AND  ANTIPYRETICS  FOR  RECIPIENTS  OF  OLD-AGE  ASSISTANCE 
<  IN  NURSING  HOMES 


Name 


Acetaminophen 

Amytal  with  aspirin '..'.'.'.'. 

Anacin 

?2i'«^''**"- iiininiinyiiii 

A  PC 

Are  with'de"meroV.l"V.""y/.™//."""" 

Arthropan 

A.s.A.^  .1111 1  iiiiiii:"i:::i::;::":::r* 

A.S.A.  and  codeine 


2.151 

3,456 

32,153 

186 

1,615 
22.007 


5,554.54 

22. 496. 69 

207, 015. 48 

1.367.54 

6.  721.  23 

49. 002. 61 


742 

1,878 
10. 749 


1.922.54 

9.949.02 
52, 265. 10 


3,840 


8, 122. 90 


523 
6.328 


2, 061.  21 
16, 178.  70 


5.073 

39, 179. 74 

36,052 

265. 100. 73 

4 

8.10 

2.367 

11,278.39 

25,447 

50, 110.  23 

6,733 

10,407 

78.954 

190 

4,505 

53,782 


IS,  599. 98 

71.625.45 

524, 381. 31 

1. 375. 64 

20.060.83 
115.291.54 


85, 294       407, 178. 18 


25,672       105,983.25 


93,416       477,257.57 


204.382        990,419.03 


Illinois 


New  Jersey  > 


Ohio 


Total 


Number 


Amount 


Number 


Amount 


944         $2, 687. 44 


105 
291 


111.94 
314.98  . 


$7.09 

"ta 


Number           Amount 

Number 

Amount 

••""•-•--•••---••----------- 

944 

$2,687.44 

•              $>5  26 

6 

15.26 

as              380.80 

223 

380.80 

105 

111.94 

316             336.52 

607 

651.50 

3 

7.09 

5               25.34 

5 

25.34 

951           1,973.85 

951 

1,973.85 

1 

2.48 
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Illinois 


New  Jersey  > 


Ohio 


ToUI 


Name 


Number 


Amount 


Number 


Amount 


Number 


Amount 


Asctiptin  with  codeine 

Aspirin 

Aspirin,  buffered 

Aspirin,  enteric  coated 
Bufferin 


297 
539 

2,276 


$356.15 

797.14 

6,449.56 


$2.85 


457 


$490.50 


Butszolidin 

Calurin 

636 

3,802.40 

268 

1,105.04 

Codeine 

1,055 

208 

31 

42 


1.952.91 

1,039.34 

59.94 

126.53 


Codeine  with  aspirin,  phenacetin  and  caffeine 

1,104 

3, 079. 14 

Codeine  sulfate 1 

Codeine  phosphate 

26 

68.73 

Colchicine 

S3 

138.42 

Crystoids 

1 

1.25 

Daprisal 

Oarvon 

1,790 

9,087.60 

Darvon  compound 

10,524 

59,491.90 

Oarvon  with  A.S.A 

341 

2,125.43 

Darvo-tran 

Demerol 

134 

445.94 

Dilaudid 

9 

19.44 

Dolophine 

Edrisal 

Empirin  with  codeine 

25 
14' 


89.69 

Mlsi' 


10 
35 


18.60 
72.93 


19 

859 

2,750 

27 

11 

83 

5 

5 


84.65 

3,459.45 

11,868.28 

103.35 

62.38 

243.82 

19.45 

11.73 


Empirin  with  codeine 

26 

92.92 

Emprazil 

Excedrin _.      _  .    

Fiorinal 

Gelpirin 

236 

709.36 

103 

321.37 

Indocin. 

Leritine 

Levo-Dromoran 

Liquiprin 

Methadone  hydrochlorida 

Morphine 

Morphine  sulfate 

Morphine  and  atropine 

Nebs 

Numorphan 

Opium  and  belladonna  suppositories 

Pabalate 

Pabalate  (sodium  free) 

PAC  with  gelsemium 

Pantopon 


2,126 


16, 


636.09 
16.42 


16.26 
'28119' 


629 
'3' 


3,613.12 
'8123' 


15.17 
6.14 


411 


585.14 
579.33 


3 
19 


14.05 
63.43 


opon 
obarl 


Percobarb. 

Percodan. 

Phenacetin.. 


72 


278.86 


1 
90 


3.06 
341.89 


Phenaphen . .... 

22 
12 

58.10 

Ponstel            

54.12 

Procaine  solution .. 

Pyriign ,                                                                   -                             -  - 

Sodium  salicylate 

637 

1,620.97 

1 

30 

359 

29 

2.85 

Sterazolidin 

124.41 

Talwin 

Tandearil 

310 

1,572.01 

1,431.24 
136.70 

Tempra 

Tybatran 

2 

7 

8.20 

Tylenol    

22.52 

Zactane 

Zactitin. 


35 


190.59 


34 

2,012 

8.189 

252 

61 

368 

7 

15 

2 

358 

33 

4 

355 

36 

1,722 

5 

1 

1 

...... 


1 
9 

1 

222 

166 

I 

1 

1 

309 

I 

263 

116 

U 

10 

34 

442 

48 

1,202 

45 

9 

37 

719 

7 

109 


137.46 

12,084.15 

50,200.48 

1,430.38 

309.75 

1,069.67 

34.16 

16.53 

7.73 

873.38 

111.40 

6.39 

1,034.37 

41.11 

14,340.31 

13.30 

7.95 

1.00 

""180126' 


2.07 

46.79 

2  66 

1.070107 

671.77 

1.00 

4.80 

3.71 

1,025.24 

1.90 

629.30 

623.95 

11.00 

136.83 

65.61 

771.29 

276.81 

6,126.97 

276.56 

32.73 

337.07 

2,182.52 

28.53 

730.60 


Number 

Amount 

2 

$2.85 

754 

846.64 

539 

797. 15 

2,276 

6,449.5a 
1,952.91 

1.055 

1,112 

5,946.78 

31 

59.94 

42 

126.53 

1,104 

3.079.14 

25 

89.69 

36 

87.33 

102 

249.66 

1 

1.25 

S3 

222.11 

4,661 

24,631.20 

21.463 

121,560.66 

620 

3, 659. 16 

72 

372.13 

585 

1,759.43 

21 

73.05 

20 

28.26 

2 

7.73 

384 

966.30 

33 

111.40 

4 

6.39 

694 

2.065.11 

36 

41.10 

4,477 

34,589.52 

10 

29.72 

4 

16.18 

1 

1.00 

6 

16.26 

74 

180.26 

16 

43.36 

2 

6.14 

1 

2.07 

9 

46.79 

1 

2.66 

636 

2,669.26 

1,029 

4, 314. 53 

1 

1.00 

1 

4.80 

2 

6.77 

471 

1. 645. 99 

1 

1.90 

285 

687.40 

128 

678.07 

U 

11.00 

10 

136.83 

34 

65.61 

1,080 

2»*U 

78 

401.22 

1,871 

9,130.32 

74 

413.26 

9 

32.73 

39 

345.27 

726 

2,205.04 

7 

28.53 

144 

921.19 

Total. 


23,726       lis,  02a  09 


5,452         23.606.68 


20,632       103,452.08 


49,810         242.078.85 


>  Includes  drugs  purchased  for  Cuban  refugees  and  the  aged  which  were  not  paid  for  under  medicaid.  The  number  of  prescriptions  and  amount,  however,  were  insignlficanL 

APPENDIX  IV 

MEDICAID  DRUG  PROGRAM-ILLINOIS,  NEW  JERSEY,  ANO  OHIO 

NUMBER  OF  PRESCRIPTIONS  AND  AMOUNT  PAID  IN  JANUARY,  APRIL,  JULY.  AND  OCTOBER  1970  FOR  TRANQUILIZERS  FOR  RECIPIENTS  OF  OLD-AGE  ASSISTANCE 

IN  NURSING  HOMES 


Illinois 


New  Jersey  > 


Ohio 


ToUI 


Nam* 


Number 


Amount 


Number 


Amount 


Number 


Amount 


Numbar 


Amount 


Atarax 

Budadin 

Com  bid 

Compazine 

Deprol 

Equagesic 

Equanil 

Eskatrol 

Fluphenazine  dihydrochtoride 

Haldol 

Hydroxyzine 

Librax 

Librium 

Mellaril 

Menrium 

Meprobamate 

Meprospan 

Meprotab 

Miltown 

Navane 

Permitil 

Prokelazine 

Prolixin 

Prozine 

Serentil 


402         $1,948.64 


323 
1,179 


$1,910.00 
5,313.91 


189 


1.423.81 


124 
240 
44 
103 
195 


596.81 
1.096.46 
228.54 
484.61 
900.37 


181 

258 

1,321 

246 

3,265 

6.854 


1, 157. 57 

2,178.01 

10.384.23 

1. 577. 79 

21,351.37 

53,526.51 


460 

25 

453 

1,082 

140 

444 

1,043 

47 


$3, 312. 19 
103.56 
3, 929. 12 
6,485.06 
2.203.12 
3.811.40 
7, 060. 91 
220.59 


214 


1,341.74 


515 


5.463.06 


1,738 


7,346.58 


116 

1,036 

3,078 

5 

292 

10 

"  "iw 

70 
2 
8 

48 

5 
6 


581.86 

4,691.59 

16,234.04 

16.98 

893.04 

57.90 

""454.'22' 
388.85 
7.51 
24.79 
196.63 
44.45 
23.80 


253 

2,958 

8,045 

9 

494 

135 

2 

453 

252 

44 

211 

148 

104 


1.696.43 

20. 823. 57 

69,121.48 

55.47 

2,130.01 

895.83 

37.19 

2, 955. 86 

2, 423. 12 

228.49 

1,364.49 

970.25 

664.25 


862 

25 

900 

2,501 

284 

736 

1,238 

47 

181 

987 

1,321 

615 

7,259 

17,977 

14 

2,524 

145 

2 

562 

322 

46 

219 

196 

109 

6 


$5,260.83 

103.56 

6, 435. 93 

12,895.43 

2.431.66 

5.719.82 

7,961.28 

220.59 

1, 157. 57 

8.982.81 

10,384.23 

3.856.08 

46,866.53 

138,882.03 

72.45 

10,369.63 

953.73 

37.19 

3.410.08 

2,811.97 

236.00 

1,389.28 

1,166.88 

708.70 

23.80 


Footnote  at  end  of  table. 
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APPENDIX  IV-€ontiiMMd 

MEDICAID  DRU6  PROGRAM- ILLINOIS,  NEW  JERSEY,  AND  OHIO-C«rtinMd 

NUMBER  OF  PRESCRIPTIONS  AND  AMOU|T  PAID  IN  JANUARY,  APRIL,  JULY,  AND  OCTOBER  IfTO  FOR  TRANQUILIZERS  FOR  RECIPIENTS  OF  OLD-AGE  ASSISTANCE 

IN  NURSING  HOMES-CootiniMd 


IHiiwit 


NawJtrMyi 


OMe 


Total 


S«ri« 

Softran 

Solactn 

SotriiM ... 

SWaziw 

Tmctan 

TlMnzInt 

Tindii 

Tranoo-GMlc.. 

Tranoopal 

TriMon 

Uttrtn 

Valium 

Vnprin 

VlttorU 


Number 


Amgynt  Num»fT  ^|l^n^  ^^^f^j^ 


ftnwini 


Z27         1,S42.32 


95 


U2.36 


2.164 
1,100 


$is.aac.ao 

S,0S9.72 


10,146        55^924.11 


Total. 


NUMBER  OF  PRESCRIPTIONS  AND  AMOUNT  PAID  IN 


Alurata  atlxar 

AlgOMH 

Amesoc 

Amobarbital 

Amobarbitol  sodium...... 

Amytal 

Amytal  sodium 

B«ta-chlor 

Butabarbltal 

ButabarbiUI  sodium 

Butibol 

Butibebyme 

Buticaps 

Butifetie 

Butisol 

Carbrital 

Chloral  hydrate 

Dalmsne 

Dimcthacol 

Doriden 

Eshabarb 

Efhobral 

Ipral 

Ipral  calcium 

Levopromo 

Lotusato 

Medomin , 

Nebralin 

Nembutal , 

Noctec 

Noludar 

Paraldohyd* , 

Parwt 

Pentobarbital 

Pentobarbital  sodium , 

Phenobarbital 

Phenobarbital  with  belladonna.. 

Placidyl 

Quaalude 

Quadra-bar 

Secobarbital 

Secobarbital  sodium 

Seconal 

Seconal  sodium 

Sominex 

Somnafac 

Somnos .... 

Sopor 

Stental  extentabi 

Triple  bromides 

Tuinal 

Valmid 


» 
195 

"i.loi" 

147 


115.29 
6.03173 

■i3.'276."28' 
889.26 


379 
279 

90 
2,656 

....... 

1 
33 

2 
922 

1 
177 


ti.M«.ao 

l,S89.n 

357.33 

11,949.55 

""in.'si" 

4,73 
156.93 

4.80 
4. 332. 85 

S.SO 
1,143.25 


397 

7 

S3 

1.S23 

1,622 

405 

10,324 

48 

13 

13 

688 

1 

2.4SS 

106 

950 


2,525. 17 
31.99 

ia.4a 

$10.  ClI.  27 

14,06».95 

3.045.30 

64,428.65 

252.10 

84.87 

100.00 

5.677.32 

5.37 

19,214.31 

800.99 

S.  152.  SI 


7» 

7 

S3 

4.066 

3,001 

415 

23,126 

« 

30 

33 

1,616 

3 

5,308 

254 

1,127 


4,510.55 

31.96 

149.49 

»7.  565.  27 

23.715.26 

3.402.63 

132.302.31 

252.10 

202.55 

220.01 

11.872.88 

10.17 

38, 817. 24 

1,695.75 

9,296.06 


32.153       207, 015.  W 


10, 749         52, 265. 10 


35.952       265,100.73 


78,954         524,381.31 


■  Indudn  drugs  purcltastd  for  Cnban  refuiees  and  ijie  aied  which  were  not  paid  for  under  medicaid.  The  number  of  prescriptions  and  amount  however,  were  InsifnilinnL 

APPENDIX  V 
MEDICAL  DRUG  PROGRAM- ILLINOIS,  NEW  JERSEY,  AND  OHIO 


J  VNUARY,  APRIL,  JULY,  AND  OCTOBER  1970  FOR  SEDATIVES  AND  HYPNOTICS  FOR  RECIPIENTS  OF  OLD-AGE  ASSISTANCE  IN  NURSING 

HOMES 


Illinois 


New  Jersey  ■ 


Ohio 


Total 


Number 


Amount 


Number 


Amount 


Number 


Amount 


Number 


Amount 


277 
325 


1,306 


$545.53 
711.99 


3,157.47 


2 

"is 


95.97 
"55.09* 


23 

3 

84 


$41.33 

11.49 

246.63 


6.141         15.294.32 
'2,'964 8,"4i9.'66" 


Total. 


8 
14 
14 


30 
5 


168 

67 

675 

25 

'975' 
14 


18.32 
34.25 
44.20 


97.19 
32.45 


440.31 

166.69 

1,590.42 

77.36 

'2,'9i5."67' 
44.44 


69 
109 
324 

S5 

'"m 

49 

33 

4 

1.123 

550 

1,448 


81.24 

168.55 

1,109.60 

76.75 

"'3i2.'24' 

359.94 

95.86 

14.57 

2,695.97 

907.57 

2,579.37 


7.55 
'9.'66" 


1 
653 
899 
344 


3.35 

1,524.52 

2, 4«6. 13 

1,087.72 

.......... 


2,187 
4,043 

■i,'932' 


3,643.83 
6, 579. 52 

'5.'868.'53' 


1.062 
8 

251 
147 


2,129.89 

17.65 

715.83 

463.95 


2,832 


4,841.83 


34 

'631" 
..... 
..... 

"262" 
6 


61.09 
'i,'468."22".. 
"  "ii4d" 

5.'66".. 

"  "659.'75" 
14.76 


1 

3,863 

17 

11 

2 

9' 

9 
3 

30 

1,621 

5,234 

1,123 

7 

57 
55 

"4,"558" 

"i.'m 

669 

2 

91 

Tmo" 

........ 

2 
169 
174 

i" 

736 
39 


9.00 

9,794.08 

41.71 

19.36 

3.02 

65r25' 

15.90 

8.19 

87.57 

2,219.19 

11,489.12 

3, 187. 30 

22.45 

120.11 

63.51 

"4.'639.'36' 

"3,"655.'68' 

1,692.45 

2.00 

91.30 

riii'U' 
ii'.n 

6.62 
442.36 
527.34 

i.'oo' 

1,178.03 
92.38 


25 

3 

100 

277 

325 

77 

123 

338 

55 

1,306 

162 

54 

33 

4 

1,291 

617 

8,264 

25 

1 

7,902 

31 

II 

2 

3 

9 

U 

1 

31 

2,274 

6,133 

1.467 

7 

62 

55 

2,187 

9.663 

8 

3,599 

816 

2 

125 

2,832 

1,530 

631 

12 

2 

174 

174 

1 

1 

998 

45 


$47.30 

11.49 

301.  72 

545.53 

711.99 

99.56 

202.80 

1, 153. 80 

76.75 

3,157.47 

399.43 

392.39 

95.86 

14.57 

3,136.28 

1.074.26 

19.464.10 

77.36 

9.00 

21. 128. 75 

86.15 

19.36 

3.02 

7.55 

65.25 

24.90 

8.19 

90.92 

3.743.71 

13,955.25 

4.275.02 

22.45 

137.24 

63.51 

3.643.83 

13.348.77 

17.65 

10.180.04 

2.156.40 

2.00 

152.39 

4.841.83 

1.913.14 

1.468.22 

21.70 

6.62 

457.76 

527.34 

5.00 

1.00 

1,837.78 

107. 14 


22,007         49.002.61 


6,329        16,178.70 


25,447         50,110.23 


53,782         115,291.54 


>  Includes  drugs  purchased  for  Cuban  refuiees  and  thi  aged  which  were  not  paid  for  under  medicaid.  The  number  of  prescriptions  and  amount,  however,  were  insignificant 
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APPENDIX  VI 
MEDICAID  DRUG  PROGRAM-ILLINOIS,  NEW  JERSEY,  AND  OHIO 
NUMBER  OF  PRESCRIPTIONS  AND  AMOUNT  PAID  IN  OCTOBER  1970  FOR  DRUGS  FOR  RECIPIENTS  OF  OLD-AGE  ASSISTANCE  IN  NURSING  HOMES  COMPARED  TO  DRUGS  PROVIDED  TO  AU 


RECIPIENTS  STATEWIDE 


Illinois  prescriptions 


Nursinc  hottMS 


xUUwiJa  lUtcwida 


Number 


Amount 


Number 


Amount 


Number 


Amount 


Number 


Amount 


Antihistamine  drufs ".  «M        gl.  4M.  M 

Anti-lnfedive  igenU 69, 214      343, 191. 78 

Antineopla^  agents «       „  gg-O' 

Autonomic  drup 18. 4/0        71, 8Z5. 36 

Blood  derivsUvat i-sis wHn'ifi" 

Blood  formation  and  coagulation 6,598      ,»*-'•"•« 

Cardi«Me«lerdnig$-„. 33,717      "8.541.97 

Cwitral  nervous  system  drugs. **fS?       '^rnrc?? 

Diagnostic aganta ,\.^\       „rS«  iS 

El3rolytierealorlc,  and  water  bataw» 31, 3M       "1,243.10 

Enz<m«i 1. 3a       J'jJM? 

Espectoranta  and  cough  preparations IJ.  36Z        »,  /♦«.  ii 

Eye.  ear,  nose,  and  throat  preparations 8,367         "■'g-g 

Gastrolnlestinal  drugs. 35,753       109,267.99 

Gold  compounds -- 

Huvy  metal  antagonists. ^-j,; — i»"iii*cft"' 

Hormones  and  synthetic  substitutes. 38, 371       178, 644. 60 

Local  anesthetics ^-^- iii"ii"' 

Oxytocics. 230  494. 14  . 

RadioacOve  agenta =-:;; iA'Aci"™"' 

Serums,  toxoids,  and  vaednes...... 6,513        SSf-lJ 

Skin  and  mucous  membrane  preparations 21.  gf        ^  Si'  Si 

Spasmolytic  agenta ^^       ill  wis 

Vitamins 38,310       ll3,bK.is 

Unclassified  therapeutic  agents. 5M         Z,  m  U 

Other  unclassified  drugs  > 33,956       140.032.46 

Trtel 539.920   2,145.933.32 

New  Jersey  prescriptions  i 

Percent  of  nursing 
Nursing  homes  homes  to  statewide 

Number  Amount  Number  Amount 


1,693 

5,359 

2 

3,295 

"i,'287" 

7,842 

25,202 

47 

7,562 

58 

885 

305 

9,835 


$5,700.90 

27,471.46 

11.33 

13,407.21 

"'2.9iai'u" 

24,50165 

119.722.56 

77.06 

29. 75a  46 

433.75 

2. 07a  60 

600.37 

32,518.42 


"4,"096'       18, 333. 18 


6 
< 

4 

U 

"2b"' 


s 

» 

« 


11 


7 

21.973 

« 

47,334 

s 

73 

19 

9,204 

9 

18 

3,137 

21 

15,507 

U 

64.672 

4 

288 

a 

11.816 

s 

599 

f 

7.730 

J 

8,372 

» 

7,252 

10 


21.165 
""219' 


1.211 
2.504 
1.109 
9.397 
29 
7,346 


3. 670. 19 
8, 98a  49 
3,296.76 

26.715.97 
165.65 

32, 475. 24 


19 

18 

163 

12 

6.527 

|g 

12 

5,409 

yt 

26 

15,264 

6 

7 

431 

22 

23 

22,715 

S6S.S0e.34 

218^G4«.» 

40183 

31615.45 

36.51 

9,744.85 

57,574.31 

275,799.99 

619.61 

47,805.54 

3,203.55 

22,050.06 

29.87^42 

22, 68a  12 


8139135 

"""557."92 

'  ""79136 

26.720.68 
21,387.43 
59. 175. 11 
2.046.25 
88.322.87 


89. 064       352. 807. 49 


16 


16 


269.859     1.  72.973.09 


Ohio  prescriptions 


Statewide 


Nursing  homes 


Percent  of  nursing 
homes  to  statewide 


Number 


Amount 


Number 


Amount 


NumlMr 


Amount 


SSS^r^^fe::::::::::::::       i.lS    ^f  i\  \  \       ^^    ^H       ^    ^-^l  g  $! 

jrofflSir**-"-::::::::::::::        »"     3.137:56         If         10      11.444    43.979.01       2.928    10,768:82         »  24 

ffiroJ^s-fc-dru-gs:::::::::      d'M    Ikllfi  S  8      iJ: |   4|g      ^'i    "[ggg  S  S 

EW»fcnd'^ter'ba-Ui,ii: 2,-629 i'mg ^ «'  16.156         77:294.72  3,610         UJ^^  g  » 

^^ii^i.i\;oui;iiiiiii^"  I  ,§21  I  I  «.»«         11,60L20  614  1,4W  71  g 

ES'stS^tSrniri'-r.'^^:        'o\     l:?2?:ff  i5  i?       it:^    ^:fi       J:»3    zl^.^ » .35 

Gold  compounds o  33  60 

Heavy  metal  antagonists ----- i-m-a, i V  lo  mm        41699*  no i'iso 19  85104  21  21 

Hormones  and  syiithetie  substitutes....  1,615  6,31183  8  7  19,800        93.6Z9.00  4,iw        i9,»9u.u»       « 

Local  anesthetics jj {j^-ji 'i  2.74                    2                      2 

Oxytocics 1  15.20  

Radioacthre agenta — -- in-a a ii'                 ss             298.73 2  1171                    3                      4 

Serums,  toxoids,  and  vaccines 45  18121  28  23  65  Z9B.73  i 

Skin  ami  mucous  membrane  prepare-  m  l  813.97  6  7  5,936        25.45145  1,033  5,333. «  17  21 

,«">«»---- -  |{S  I'Sals  17  a  fal        42  877.68  i200         15,143.02  90  35 

SSl':^.*-!'!'::::::::::::::::::       2,?|     S:|:|  g  |        7:^    z\.^f,       2.^     »-g«:g  g  51 

^^la^fi'M^g::::::::       2,3^     io.mli  ?o  "       45.SS    i9!:554.46       ii764    43.524.14  24  23 

Totel 29.703       113.62191 U 11  311.649    1.373.051.55  73.873       323.46156  24 M 

.  indudesdrup»«r«ha.edforCubanrefug.«andtheaged.wl..id.werenotp.idtorundermedie.     2r«rS^&raTo?ht1r5?5*te5ffl"5iSifJ'.'**'  ""*:  "«^ "»^ ^"^ 
aid.  The  number  ofpreaeriptions  and  amount,  however.  "ereinsiBiificaiiL  «•«"-  »»""«*>  •"«'  "'»•'  """*  *"*"  **  *^"  **'  *^"»- 

>  Indudet  drup  piirdiesed  under  nationel  formulariec  such  ee  the  Netwnal  Formutary  and  U.S. 

APPENDIX  VII 

MEDICAID  DRUG  PROGRAM— ILLINOIS.  NEW  JERSEY.  AND  OHIO 

NUMBER  OF  PRESCRIPTIONS  AND  AMOUNT  PAID  IN  OCTOBER  1970  FOR  CENTRAL  NERVOUS  SYSTEM  DRUGS  FOR  RECIPIENTS  OF  OLD-AGE  ASSISTANCE  IN  NURSING  HOMES  COMPARED 

TO  SIMILAR  DRUGS  PROVIDED  TO  ALL  RECIPIENTS  STATEWIDE 


Illinois  prescriptiens 


New  Jersey  prescriptions' 


Statewide 


Number 


Amount 


Nuising  homes 
Number 


Percent  of  nursing 
homes  to  statewide 


Statewide 


Nuising  kemes 


Number 


Amount 


Number 


Amount 


Number 


An)$«nt 


56.573 
"4.'878" 


General  anesthetics •— 

Analgesics  and  antipyretiee. 

Narcotic  aetagenitta... 

AnticenvulsiRts 

Psychotherapeutic  ageeta:  .  _, 

Antidepressants. ••  J5J 

TranquHixers *>.3« 

Other  psychotherapeutic  egeeta »> 

Respiratory  and  cerebral  stinwuets ,r?U 

Sedattvusaed  hypnotice 25,126 


$227,899.34 

""i4,"66i.'d6"" 

30.509.89 

310.415.89 

2.157.62 

13.42168 

53.654.65 


1939   $33.65154 

"  "6i4""""i,"6ii"9d" 


1.125 
9,464 

47 

512 

1501 


7.61132 

59.562.87 

36150 

2.154.34 
14.762.09 


U 
..... 

25 
19 
14 
13 
26 


15 

'ii* 

25 
19 
17 
16 
29 


22,258  $83,75141 

"i"649  ""'l42i."93" 

4.145  25.50123 

24,657  121998.20 

13  39.97 

1,234  5,21196 

1716  25,969.28 


2,074       99. 066. 47 
""256 "697:59 


747 
4.512 


1855.31 
21.34109 


196 
2.496 


904.22 
142169 


Total ia,909      652,065.07         25,202    11171156 


17 


19 


64,672    275,79199  11  ai       41.185.37 


I  lectades  drugs  peicHaaed  for  Cuban  refugaes  and  the  aged  which  were  not  peid  tor  under  medicaid.  The  number  ol  prescriptions  and  amount,  however,  were  insignificant 
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APPENDIX  VII-Continu«d 

AID  0RU6  PROGRAM— ILLINOIS,  NEW  JERSEY,  AND  OHIO-Continu«l 

OCTOBER  1970  FOR  CENTRAL  NERVOUS  SYSTEM  DRUGS  FOR  RECIPIENTS  Of  OLD-AGE  ASSISTANCE  IN  NURSING  HOMES  COMPARED  TO 
SIMILAR  DRUGS  PROVIDED  TO  ALL  RECIPIENTS  STATEWIDE 


Gtnaral  anesthetics 

Analgesic  and  antipyrMies 

Narcotics  antagonists 

Anticonvulsants 

Psychotherapeutic  agents: 

Antidepressants 

Tranquilizers 

Other  psychotherapeutic  agents. 
Respiratory  and  cerebral  stimulants.. 
Sedatives  and  hypnotics. 
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New  Jersey  prescriptions 

Percent  of  nursing  hoiiMs 
to  statewide 

Number  Amount 


Ohio  prescriptions 


Statewide 


Nursing  homes 


Percent  of  nursing  homes 
to  statewide 


Number 


Amount 


Number 


Amount 


Number 


Amount 


9 

id' 


u 
.... 


ToUI. 


IS 
IS 


15 
17 


U 
26 


IS 
25 


1 

30,346 

1 

3.2S4 

4.S99 

33,202 

2 

6,003 

19.564 


{5.40 
136,073.05 
2.10  . 
8,064.38 

40.530.20 
222,922.89 

5.76  . 
26.908.26 
36,691.36 


1 
5,324 


85.40 
26,125.87 


100 
IS 


100 
19 


981 

1.361 
9,413 


2,159.47 

10,510.23 
63,973.56 


27 

26 
29 


581 
6,320 


2,706.02 
12.356.00 


10 
32 


10 
34 


16 


15 


97,272       471,203.40 


23,981        117,836.55 


25 


25 


» Includes  drugs  purchased  lor  Cuban  relugees  and  the  a^ad  which  were  not  paid  lor  under  Medicaid.  The  number  ot  prescriptions  and  amounts,  however,  were  insignlficanL 

APPENDIX  VIII 
SELECTED  STATISTICAL  INFORMATION  (**  ILLINOIS,  NEW  JERSEY,  AND  OHIO  MEDICAID  AND  INTERMEDIATE  CARE  PROGRAMS  FOR  CALENDAR  YEAR  1970 


Medicaid  program : 

Started , 

1970  expenditures: 

Amount  (millions) 

Federal  share  (millions) 

Drugs: 

Percent  ot  total  medicaid  expenditures  tor  drugs  .. 
1970  expenditures: 

Amount  (millions) 

Federal  share  (millions) 


Illinois    New  Jersey 


Ohio 


■  January  1966. 
'  January  1970. 
>  July  1966. 


Appendix  ZX 


(') 

8200.6 
1100.3 

11 

822.2 
$11.1 


(») 

8130.9 
862.7 


810.4 
»5.2 


(•) 

$120.0 
$62.9 

14 

816.9 
$8.9 


Illinois    New  Jersey 


Ohio 


33 


Skilled  nursing  care: 

Percent  ot  total  medicaid  expenditures  tor  skilled 

nursing  care 3 

1970  expenditures: 

Amount  (millions) 15.3 

Federal  share  (millions) $2.7 

Patient  days  of  care  paid  for 589, 349 

Intermediate  care:  >< 
1970  expenditures: 

Amount  (millions) $62.6 

Federal  share  (millions) $31.3 

Patient  days  of  care  paid  for 7,773,530 3,475,479 


$43.5 

$20.7 

2,375,411 

(•) 


24 

$28.6 

$15.0 

2,810.826 


S:I 


«  Provided  to  eligible  persons  not  in  need  ol  skilled  nursing  care  but  in  need  of  more  intensive 
care  than  that  provided  in  residential  facilities. 
•  New  Jersey  did  not  participate  In  the  Intermediate-care  program  in  calendar  year  1970. 


to 


In 


GXNEKAL    DKTUrTTlOIt    OF    DRUG    CARGORtZt 

Antihiatamlne    Drugs — Products    uaed 
alleviate  the  symptoms  of  bayfever,  alleri  ',j, 
and  the  common  cold. 

Anti-Infective  Agenta — Products   used 
the    treatment   of   bacterial    and   viral   dls 
eases. 

Antineoplastic  Agents — Products  used  In 
the  treatment  of  cancer. 

Autonomic  Drugs — Products  whose  pri- 
mary effect  Is  on  the  nervous  system  and 
Includes  drugs  used  to  treat  abnormalities 
In  smooth  muscle  tone  and  certain  abnorn  lal 
eye  conditions. 

Blood  Derivatives — Products  used  In  blc  ad 
replacement. 

Blood  Formation  and  Coagulation — Prcd- 
ucts  used  to  enhance  formation  of  blood  csU 
products  and  components,  including  ttie 
treatment  of  anemia  and  the  treatment  a  id 
prevention  of  blood  clotting. 

Cardiovascular  Drujta— Products  used  to 
treat  abnormal  blood  pressure,  heart  co  1- 
gestlon,  and  cardiac  Insufficiency. 

Central  Nervous  System  Drugs — Produc  ia 
whose  primary  effect  Is  on  the  brain  ai  d 
are  used  to  excite,  sedate,  tranquUlze,  )r 
relieve  pain. 

Diagnostic  Agents — Products  used  to  dla  ;- 
nose  diseases  and  In  laboratory  analysis. 

Electrolytic,  Caloric,  and  Water  Balance  — 
Products  used  to  restore  water  balance  pf 
body  fluids.  Also,  products  are  used  to  hip 
eliminate  abnormal  water  retention  In  tjs 
sues. 

Enzymes — Products  derived  from  natura  ly 
occurring  substances  and  generally  used  to 
expedite  or  retard  a  natural  body  proceia. 
Frequently,  these  producu  are  also  used  Ito 
treat  \indeslrable  blood  coa^fulatlon. 

UrKlassifled  Therapeutic  Agents — Produi  t« 
of  naturaUy  occurring  substances  which  ire 
not  claaslfled  elsewhere. 


CONCLUSION   OF   MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  RAIL  PASSEN- 
GER  SERVICE  ACT  OF   1970 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chiles).  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Chair  now  lays  before  the  Senate  the 
unfinished  business,  H.R.  11417,  which 
the  clerk  will  state. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  11417,  to  amend  the  Rail  Passenger 
Service  Act  of  1970  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  the  National  Railroad  Passen- 
ger Corporation  for  the  purpose  of  purchas- 
ing railroad  equipment,  and  for  other 
purposes,  reported  with  amendments. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consider- 
ation of  the  WU. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes.      

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  on  Oc- 
tober 30. 1970.  the  RaU  Passenger  Service 
Act  of  1970  became  law.  It  authorized  the 
establishment  of  the  National  Rail  Pas- 
senger Corporation,  now  known  as  Am- 
trak,  as  a  quasi-public  corporation  to 
provide  Intercity  rail  passenger  service 
on  Important  routes  throughout  the 
country,  thereby  relieving  the  railroads 
of  the  sole  financial  responsibility  for  op- 
erating the  trains. 


Amtrak  was  required  to  commence 
service  on  May  1,  1971.  As  that  date  ap- 
proached, It  appeared  to  many  people 
both  in  and  out  of  the  Congress  that 
Amtrak  was  not  ready  to  assume  its  re- 
sponslbilltifts.  Among  other  things,  its 
chief  executive  oflQcer  had  jList  been  ap- 
pointed. The  committee  gave  serious  con- 
sideration to  postponing  the  date  for 
Amtrak's  startup.  However,  it  was  de- 
cided that  a  delay  would  create  more 
problems  than  it  would  solve,  and  no  ac- 
tion was  taken. 

Amtrak's  initial  fimding  was  $40  mil- 
lion in  direct  Federal  grants,  $100  mil- 
lion in  Federal  loan  guarantees,  and  an 
estimated  $197  million  in  monthly  pay- 
ments from  the  railroads,  ^read  over  a 
36-month  period.  In  April  1971  there  was 
sentiment  among  several  members  of 
the  committee,  including  myself,  that  this 
funding  was  insufflclent  to  enable  Am- 
trak to  provide  modem,  attractive  trains 
and  thus  make  a  meaningful  effort  to 
establish  the  appropriate  role  and  level  of 
rsiil  pssenger  service  in  a  balanced  trans- 
portation system.  However,  the  commit- 
tee took  no  action  at  that  time  to  in- 
crease the  funding  In  view  of  the  repre- 
sentation by  both  Amtrak  and  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  that  no  more 
money  would  be  needed  before  July  1973. 

LesB  than  6  months  later,  Amtrak  and 
the  Department  admitted  that  the  ini- 
tial funding  was  not  enough  to  carry 
Amtrak  through  July  1973.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  in  October  1971 
sent  to  the  Congress  draft  lefl^slation  re- 
questing $170  million  in  addlUonal  dl- 
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rect  grants  which  was  introduced  by  the 
chairman — by  request — as  S.  2760. 

On  October  26,  1971.  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Surface  Transportation  heard  wit- 
nesses from  the  Congress,  Amtrak,  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  rail  pas- 
senger users,  and  motorbus  operators. 
Except  for  the  bus  operators,  the  wit- 
nesses generally  supported  the  fimding 
request.  But  the  testimony  indicated  that 
the  quality  and  e£Qciency  of  Amtrak  op- 
erations up  to  that  time  were  consider- 
ably less  than  what  the  Congress  tmd  the 
public  had  expected  when  the  program 
was  first  enacted.  This  situation  was  cor- 
roborated by  statistical  data  on  on-time 
performance  and  on  financial  results  of 
the  various  Amtrak  routes,  which  were 
supplied  to  the  committee  by  Amtrak. 

Subsequently  Amtrak  submitted 
amendments  to  effect  technical  cJianges 
In  the  loan  guarantee  provisions  of  the 
act  which  its  financial  advisers  deemed 
essential  to  remove  certain  limitations 
so  as  to  enable  Amtrak  to  secure  loans 
in  the  amount  contemplated  by  the  act. 

On  March  15.  1972,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives passed  H.R.  11417,  authoriz- 
ing the  administration's  requested  $170 
million  additional  fimding  and  {unending 
the  act  in  several  other  respects. 

After  considerable  discussion  the  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Committee  has  now  com- 
pleted its  consideration  of  the  Amtrak 
legislation.  To  simplify  the  procedure  the 
committee  has  adopted  the  House  num- 
ber, H.R.  11417,  but  the  text  of  the  Sen- 
ate amendments  differs  in  several  re- 
spects from  the  House-passed  bill. 

The  committee  report  at  page  7  sum- 
marizes the  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
bill.  At  page  14  of  the  report  there  is  a 
summary  of  the  differences  between  the 
Senate  and  House  bills. 

I  will  describe  tlie  Senate  bill  in  a  very 
few  words.  First,  the  committee  approved 
a  flat  limitation  on  officers'  salaries  so 
that  they  may  not  exceed  that  of  Cabinet 
officers  which  is  currently  $60,000. 

Second,  the  committee  in  section  2 
would  establish  as  policy  Amtrak's  obli- 
gation to  assume  direct  controls  of  opera- 
tions as  soon  as  practicable.  Only  in  this 
way  can  Amtrak  have  the  authority  it 
needs  to  impose  better  quality  control  and 
better  cost  controls. 

Third,  the  committee  in  sections  3  and 
4  insures  that  the  public  and  the  Congress 
will  have  access  to  information  about 
Amtrak.  Section  10  provides  for  General 
Accounting  Office  authority  to  examine 
railroad  records  as  part  of  any  audit  of 
Amtrak.  This  information  could  help 
control  costs. 

Fourth,  second  Amtrak  has  not  seemed 
particularly  aggressive  in  its  search  for 
additional  moneys  from  conducting  busi- 
ness, the  legislation  requires  Amtrak  to 
undertake  a  study,  to  be  completed  by 
November  1,  of  the  potential  revenues 
from  carrying  more  mail  and  express. 

Fifth,  the  ICC  would  be  required  to  de- 
cide questions  about  Amtrak  access  to 
track  expeditiously  so  as  to  avoid  the  pos- 
sibility that  dilatory  action  by  the  ICC 
might  provide  a  serious  burden  to  Am- 
trak operations. 

Sixth,  the  bill  contains  in  section  7  an 
amendment  that  clarifies  the  respon- 
sibilities of  railroads  and  Amtrak  with  re- 


spect to  employees  displaced  by  Amtrak 
readjustments  or  discontinuance  of  serv- 
ice. 

Seventh,  the  bill  restores  pass  privi- 
leges to  those  employees,  retirees,  and 
dependents  who  had  such  rights  as  of 
April  30,  1971— the  day  before  Amtrak 
took  over  control  of  rail  passenger  serv- 
ices. The  railroads  would  be  required  to 
reimburse  the  Corporation  for  its  costs, 
which  seems  only  proper  since  it  is.  after 
all,  the  railroad's  own  policies  that  would 
be  reinstituted. 

Eighth,  the  committee  approved  Fed- 
eral grants  to  Amtrak  of  $270  million. 
$100  million  above  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  approved  request;  $2 
million  annually  for  certain  interna- 
tional routes,  and  $250  million  for  loan 
guarantees. 

The  committee,  in  short,  has  strongly 
supported  continuation  of  the  Amtrak 
concept,  but  has  tried  to  make  clear  to 
Amtrak  its  displeasure  over  Amtrak 
operations  to  date. 

I  should  like  to  comment  In  this  con- 
nection on  some  recent  articles  which 
have  appeared  in  the  press  to  the  effect 
that  Amtrak  is  an  experiment  that  has 
failed.  To  make  that  kind  of  statement 
presupposes  that  there  has  indeed  been 
an  experiment  that  was  conducted  with 
the  utmost  care  and  that  all  of  the  in- 
formation thus  far  indicates  that  there 
is  no  hope  for  intercity  rail  passenger 
service  playing  a  significant  role  in  the 
Nation's  total  transportation  picture. 
First,  I  think  we  must  establish  criteria 
by  which  success  should  be  measured. 
The  Congress  in  approving  the  Amtrak 
legislation  did  not  establish  profitability 
as  the  sole  measure  of  success.  While  we 
certainly  hoped  that  Amtrak,  under  ag- 
gressive, innovative  management,  would 
at  some  point  in  its  history  make  a  profit, 
I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  who  sup- 
ported this  measure  in  Congress  felt  that 
as  a  primary  objective  we  were  forming 
an  enterprise  for  commercial  gain.  Cer- 
tainly we  did  wish  to  encourage  this  en- 
terprise to  strive  for  profitability  be- 
cause, with  that  kind  of  effort,  it  would 
more  likely  be  efficient.  But  there  are 
few,  if  any,  transportation  enterprises 
which  could  stand  on  their  own  today, 
unassisted  in  some  way  by  the  Federal 
Government,  and  obviously  Amtrak  is 
not  an  exception.  Government  interest 
in  transportation  should  not  be  to  meas- 
ure profitability  as  a  goal  in  itself. 
Rather,  we  should  be  striving  to  insure 
that  transportation  services  are  avail- 
able for  those  citizens  who  need  the  serv- 
ice when  they  need  it.  This  may  or  may 
not  mean  that  a  particular  transporta- 
tion service  makes  money. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  3^eld 
myself  an  additional  5  minutes. 

Second,  I  do  not  feel,  and  I  think  my 
views  are  supported  by  many,  if  not  the 
vast  majority  in  Congress,  that  Amtrak 
has  really  made  the  kind  of  effort  that 
we  had  all  hoped  it  would  make  to  bring 
about  a  vast  Improvement  in  rail  pas- 
senger service.  We  can  all  point  to 
countless  managerial  rnaf  us,  in  Amtrak's 
administering  to  the  needs  of  the  travel- 


ing public  which  give  Congress  plenty 
of  evidence  that  something  has  been 
lacldng  in  the  way  of  an  all  out  effort  on 
the  part  of  Amtrak.  Trains  today  are 
still  slower  thtm  they  were  several  years 
ago — most  schedules  are  slower  than  in 
1941.  I  have  found  on  personal  experi- 
ence that  trying  to  call  an  Amtrak  res- 
ervations desk  can  be  an  excruciating 
experience — one  time  waiting  for  22 
minutes  just  to  get  a  phcme  answered. 
On-time  f>erformance  has  lagged  from 
mediocre  to  wretched.  Outside  of  the 
Northeast  Corridor  there  is  very  little 
evidence  that  Amtrak  has  attempted  to 
seriously  prcHnote  or  advertise  rail  pas- 
senger service  in  the  United  States.  Of 
course  one  could  argue  that  if  the  prod- 
uct Is  not  good  maybe  it  should  not  be 
advertised. 

Amtrak  managerial  attitude  is  exem- 
plified by  a  quite  recent  event.  One  of  the 
more  vexing  problems  confronting  those 
who  wish  to  travel  on  passenger  trains, 
as  almost  every(Hie  knows  who  has  ever 
tried  to  ride  a  train,  is  the  extreme  dif- 
ficulty one  encounters  in  trying  to  obtain 
reservations  or  even  to  obtain  informa- 
tion about  train  schedules.  The  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  has  pro- 
posed some  regulati(His  governing  the 
adequacy  of  Amtrak's  service — it  is 
worth  noting  that  the  ICC  never  showed 
such  zeal  on  behalf  of  the  rail  passenger 
when  the  railroads  were  solely  responsi- 
ble for  passenger  service.  In  the  Commis- 
sion's proposed  rules  there  is  a  proposal 
that  reservations  and  information  serv- 
ices be  readily  available  at  any  time  of 
the  day  or  night  to  customers  anywhere 
in  the  United  States.  The  CommissicHi  in 
its  proposed  regulations  further  noted 
"a  nationwide  toll-free  telephone  service 
will  meet  this  requirement."  Amtrak  has 
opposed  this  regrulation  saying  among 
other  things  it  is  far  from  persuasive 
that  such  an  elaborate  system  is  even  a 
desirable  near  term  goal  in  terms  of  serv- 
ice to  the  public.  Amtrak  at  a  later  point 
states: 

If  Amtrak  does  not  implement  a  nation- 
wide computer  reservations  and  communica- 
tions system,  the  Commission  is  assured  that 
this  is  because  In  Amtrak's  best,  informed 
Judgment  the  future  of  Intercity  rail  pas- 
senger service  wUl  better  be  served  by  some 
other  appUcatlon  of  available  resources.  Am- 
trak's energies  and  resources  cannot  be  di- 
verted to  any  other  purpoee  since  that  is  the 
sole  purpose  for  which  It  exists. 

There  Is  no  baals  at  this  time  for  conclud- 
ing that  Amtrak's  efforts  to  date  to  develop 
and  improve  the  raU  passenger  reservations 
83rstem  have  been  insufflclent  or.  indeed,  that 
the  present  system  with  tht  improvements 
Amtrak  Is  introducing  Is  Inadequate  for  the 
present  needs  of  Intercity  rail  passenger  serv- 
ice. On  May  1.  1971.  Amtrak  acquired  13 
independent  reservations  systems  from  var- 
ious railroads  operating  under  somewhat 
diverse  principles  and  procedures,  but  most 
performing  reasonably  weU  the  reservations 
functions  of  those  railroads." 

The  disturbing  point  about  Amtrak's 
comment  is  not  that  a  new  nationwide 
system  might  be  prohibitive  in  terms  of 
cost.  That  may  be  true.  What  Is  disturb- 
ing is  that  this  rail  passenger  reserva- 
tions system,  if  indeed  it  can  be  called 
a  system,  which  AmtrtJc  took  over  in 
May  1970  is  categorized  by  Amtrak  as 
performing  reasonably  well  and  Amtrak 
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is  not  convlrced  that  It  is  Inadequfite 
for  present  needs.  This  calls  Into  serit 
question  whether  we  have  obtained  (be 
change  In  managerial  attitudes  which  pe 
had  all  hoped  would  be  achieved  /by 
enactment  of  the  Rail  Passenger  Sei 
Act  of  1970. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  yldd 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Se  a- 
ator  Is  recognized  for  1  additional  ml  n- 
ute. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  As  of  now,  Amtrak  Is 
falling  far  short  of  what  we  had  hoi  ed 
and  expected  of  it.  The  quality  of  sei  v- 
ice  has  Improved  very  little  since  Amti  ak 
took  over  last  May.  We  have  yet  to  i  ee 
any  Improvements  and  no  new  eqU  p- 
ment  has  even  been  ordered. 

Under  the  system  It  is  hardly  siuiirisl  ig 
that  rldership  outside  the  Northeast  1:  as 
not  Increased. 

Despite  all  this,  I  think  the  commlti  ee 
Is  generally  in  accord  In  believing  ttat 
with  the  proper  effort  by  Amtrak  ma  q- 
agement,  with  sufBclent  funds,  and  w:  th 
more  interest  and  support  from  t  le 
White  House  tliis  experiment  could  si  iU 
show  that  there  is  a  positive  need  lor 
continuing  Amtrak  in  operation.  But  s  t- 
titudes  in  Amtrak  and  in  the  adminlstr  i- 
tlon  must  change  or  Amtrak's  chances  jf 
being  successful  are  minimal. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  need  a  mo-e 
positive  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  af- 
mlnistration  and  I  am  equally  convinci  d 
that  there  Is  unfortunately  very  little 
that  Congress  can  do  to  promote  th  it 
attitude.  However,  we  must  do  our  bei  t. 
The  legislation  which  the  Senate  Cori- 
merce  Committee  has  approved  does  n  it 
meet  all  of  my  objectives  but  It  doss 
represent  a  very  sound  piece  of  leglsl  i- 
tlon  which  If  passed  and  effectively  li  i- 
plement  by  the  admlnLstration  will  pr  j- 
duce  the  kind  of  rail  passenger  system 
which  we  all  envisaged  when  Amtri  Jc 
was  enacted. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Wlio 
yields  time? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  sui;- 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quonim. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Preslder  t. 
will  the  Senator  withhold  his  requeit 
temporarily? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  WUl  the  Sex  - 
ator  yield  to  me  for  1  minute? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield  to  the  Senat<  r 
from  West  Virginia. 

PUVILXGl   or  TH»  FLOOK 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presldeni, 
at  the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Ai  - 
kansas  (Mr.  Fulbricht),  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  during  conslderatlo  i 
of  his  amendment  to  the  Amtrak  bill  h  > 

be  pennitted  to  have  two  of  his  assistant  i 

on  the  floor  of  the  Senate;  namely,  Mi. 
David  Capes  and  Mr.  Hoyt  Purvis. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Withou ; 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

mXTLI   OF   0XUCANKNS88  APPUCABLB  ro> 
a    HOXTia    TOOAT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President , 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Pai ' 
tore  rule  of  germaneness  run  for  6  hour  i 
today  Instead  of  the  usual  3  hours. 


'^ 


The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  recognized. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bill,  HR.  11417,  is  to  amend 
the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970 
80  as  to  provide  further  financial  assist- 
ance to  the  National  Railroad  Pauenger 
Corporation — Amtrak. 

Fundamentally,  HM.  11417,  as  report- 
ed by  our  Committee  on  Commerce  Is  a 
good  bill.  More  important,  it  contains 
an  appropriation  authorlzatioQ  provision 
which  is  desperately  needed  by  Amtrak 
if  it  is  to  meet  the  obligations  which  the 
Congress  mandated  it  to  carry  out. 

Quite  frankly,  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
ported the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  of 
1970  in  the  last  Congress,  but  not  with- 
out some  personal  reservations  as  to  its 
effectiveness.  These  reservations  persist 
today,  and  I  would  be  less  than  honest  if 
I  did  not  so  state.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  is  my  deep  personal  belief  that  the 
greatest  potential  for  the  revitalizatlon 
tmd  effective  utilization  of  the  passenger 
train  lies  in  the  high  density  urban  cor- 
ridors, such  as  that  located  here  in  the 
Northeast  and  probably  that  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  And.  it  is  in  such  corridors 
that  the  major  effort  in  terms  of  finan- 
cial investment  should  be  made. 

H.R.  11417  does  not  limit  the  effort  of 
Amtrak  to  such  high  density  urban  cor- 
ridors. Rather,  it  continues  the  basic  sys- 
tem established  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  which  does  include  some 
long-haul  routes.  Moreover,  the  bill  pro- 
vides for  international  rail  passenger 
service  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada  and  Mexico.  But.  all  of  these 
routes  will  be  subject  to  reexamination 
on  July  1,  1973,  at  which  time  the  basic 
system  may  be  realined  based  upon  the 
experience  gained  during  this  test  period 
mandated  by  the  Congress.  I  personally 
feel  strongly  that  such  a  reallnement 
probably  will  be  necessary  if  Amtrak  is 
to  succeed  in  its  mission  to  revitalize 
rail  passenger  service. 

As  one  of  my  constituents  recently 
noted  in  a  letter  to  me: 

I  also  have  been  distressed  at  the  Amtrak 
program  or  wbatever  It  la  now  called.  The 
program  Is  going  at  the  problem  backwards 
and  will  be  a  bottomless  pit  of  a  money  drain 
as  now  conceived.  The  scheduling  and  routes 
should  have  been  based  completely  and 
solely  on  the  short  haul,  from  major  city  to 
major  city,  not  on  the  long  haul.  The  only 
people  who  wlU  travel  ooast-to-coast  or  more 
than  260  or  300  miles  by  train  are  railroad 
buffs,  no  matter  how  many  pretty  girls  In 
fancy  costumes. 

The  market  Is  In  rides  from  Washington 
to  New  York,  Houston  to  Dallas,  St.  Louis 
to  Memphis,  and  so  on  all  over  the  Nation. 
True,  the  long  haul  Ues  these  cities  to- 
gether In  a  way,  but  the  sdiediUlng  la  not 
oriented  toward  these  markets. 

Nevertheless,  notwithstanding  this 
persmal  reservation,  I  do  support  HJl. 
11417.  as  reported  by  our  Committee  on 
Commerce,  to  enable  Amtrat  to  com- 
plete its  period  of  experimentation  orig- 
inally mandated  by  the  Congress  and 
embodied  In  the  RaU  Passenger  Service 


Act  of  1970.  I  therefore  urge  favorable 
consideration  of  the  bill,  HJ%.  11417. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  myself  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

Ilie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  "Hie  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  is  recognized. 
Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  Presideot.  pexiUuM 
the  most  important  amendment  to  be 
considered  in  connection  with  this  bill 
will  be  that  offered  by  the  dlatincuiahed 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Fiu). 
His  amendment  has  a  very  worthy  objec- 
tive. But,  I  believe  that  in  the  opinicm 
of  most  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  it  might  ctmflict  with  mass 
transit  and  might  render  the  Amtrak 
trial  period  ineffective. 

It  is  vlteJly  Important  tiiat  both  sides 
of  that  amendment  be  presented  and 
that  sufficient  time  be  left  on  the  Ull 
so  that  we  can  adequately  deal  with  It. 
I  merely  wanted  to  make  thait  observa- 
tion for  the  Senate. 

The  dlrtlngiilshed  Senator  from  iSary- 
land  (Mr.  Beall)  Is  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Surface  Transportation.  I  wish  to  turn 
over  to  him  the  control  of  the  time  for 
this  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  BEAIiL.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator.  I  yield  myself  as  much  time  as  I 

might  consume. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
express  my  support  for  the  passage  of 
the  bill  under  consideration.  HJl.  11417 
as  amended  by  oiu-  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. This  bill  would  amend  the  Rail 
Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970  to  provide 
financial  assistance  to  the  National  Rail- 
road Passenger  Corporation— Amtrak— 
for  the  piuix«e  of  purchasing  railroad 
equipment,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  origin  of  this  bill  was  the  letter 
of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  in 
October  1971  submitting  to  the  Congress 
draft  legislation  requesting  an  additional 
appropriation  authorization  to  Amtrak 
of  $170  million  which  was  introduced  by 
the  distingxilshed  chairman  of  our  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  (Mr.  Magnuson)  by 
request  as  S.  2760.  The  Subcommittee  on 
Surface  Transportation,  on  which  I  am 
the  ranking  Republican  member,  held 
hearings  on  the  bill.  S.  2760  on  October 
26.  1971.  And,  in  November  of  that  year 
that  subcommittee  voted  to  the  full  com- 
mittee for  its  consideration  a  draft  of 
the  bill  which  Included  several  additional 
substantive  amendments  beyond  the 
original  request  for  additional  appro- 
priation authorization  based  upon  the 
hearings  held  on  the  measure. 

HJR.  11417  is  the  House  companion 
measure  which  passed  that  body  on 
March  15  of  this  year.  It.  too.  contained 
several  substantive  amendments  to  the 
Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970  in 

addition  to  the  added  appropriation  au- 
thorization requested  t^  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation. 

HJl.  11417.  as  reported  by  our  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  represents  a  sub- 
stitute text  for  the  House-passed  versioii 
and  an  amended  titie  to  the  bill  to  more 
accurately  reflect  the  substance  of  that 
amended  text.  In  the  truest  sense  of  the 
legislative  process.  Mr.  President.  Hit. 
11417  represents  a  compromise.  On  the 
one  hand  it  no  doubt  does  not  contain 
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as  much  as  scnne  Members  might  wish; 
and  on  the  other,  more  than  others 
would  like  to  see  in  such  a  bill.  How- 
ever, on  balance.  It  Is  fundamentally  a 
good  bill  and  I  believe  we  should  not  lose 
sig^t  of  the  fact  that  Amtrak  has  great 
need  for  the  addltUmal  approprlatiaa 
authorizatioa  if  it  is  to  continue  to  func- 
tloQ.  llierefore,  timely  action  on  the  bill, 
HH.  11417.  is  imperative. 

Bfir.  President,  at  this  point  I  believe 
it  would  be  apprt^irlate  for  the  Members 
of  this  body  to  keep  in  mind  the  origin 
of  tlie  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  of 
1970.  In  the  91st  Congress,  second  ses- 
sion, tUs  body  passed  cm  a  record  vote 
of  78  to  3  the  bill,  S.  3706.  with  an 
amendment — ^No.  608  as  amended — in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  adopted  dur- 
ing the  debate  in  this  Chamber  on  that 
measure.  Passage  of  this  earlier  bill,  S. 
3706,  was  on  May  6, 1970. 

Then  on  October  14,  1970,  the  House 
of  Representatives  passed  the  bill,  HJt. 
17849,  as  amended  by  its  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  On 
the  same  day,  October  14,  the  Senate 
passed  the  same  bill.  HJl.  17849  with- 
out amendment  and  at  that  time,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  our  Commerce 
Commitee  (Mr.  Magnuson)  had  printed 
in  the  RscoBo  a  statement  on  this  bill 
which  noted  in  part  the  following: 

Except  for  some  relatively  minor  amend- 
ments this  blU  [H.B.  17849]  Is  essentlaUy 
the  same  as  leglslati<m.  S.  3706,  approved  by 
the  Senate  on  May  0  of  this  year.  .  .  . 

Subsequently  on  October  30, 1970,  H.R. 
17849  was  approved  as  Public  Law  91- 
518 — ^the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  of 
1970. 

As  a  result.  Mr.  President,  the  prin- 
cipal document  available  providing  leg- 
islative history  on  the  Rail  Passenger 
Service  Act  of  1970  Is  the  report  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  accompanying  H.R.  17849 
(Report  No.  91-1580).  In  view  of  this.  I 
b^eve  it  might  be  helpful  to  recall  some 
of  the  language  from  that  House  report. 
As  for  the  purpose  of  the  Rail  Passenger 
Service  Act  of  1970  the  House  report 
noted  in  part  the  following : 

The  basic  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  pre- 
vent the  complete  abandonment  of  Intercity 
rail  passenger  service  and  to  preserve  a  mini- 
mum of  such  service  along  specific  corridors. 
•  •  •  The  corporation  would  be  expected  to 
revitalize  rail  passenger  service  in  the  ex- 
pectation that  the  rendering  of  such  service 
al-^ng  certain  corridors  can  be  made  a  profit- 
able commercial  underUklng,  particularly 
with  new  equipment  or  advanced  vehicles. 

As  for  the  backgroimd  and  need  for 
the  Act.  the  House  report  noted  in  part: 

Tlila  nation  is  faced  with  the  Immediate 
threat  of  complete  curtailment  of  rail  pas- 
senger service.  .  .  . 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  other  words,  a  rational  reduction  of 

present  service  wlU  Im  required  In  order  to 
save  any  passenger  servloe.  The  remaining 
aervloe  must  be  organlaed  into  a  ooberive 
system  rsqulrlng  a  management  whl(^  takes 
Into  consideration  the  needs  and  abUltles 
of  the  entire  system  which  will  be  a  replace- 
ment for  the  diverse  managements  of  the 
present  unlntegrated  and  In  many  Instancies, 
unwanted  (by  management)  passenger 
service. 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  Short,  tills  Is  a  ooiutructlTe  tMmufIt  to 
salvage  an  essential  syttem  of  Intercity  laQ 
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passenger  servloe  to  meet  the  neeas  of  the 
public,  our  National  Defense,  and  the  postal 
servloe. 

The  act  required  that  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  after  consultation  with 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
and  railroad  and  labor  representatives 
establish  a  basic  national  rail  passenger 
syston.  Amtrak  was  then  required  to  pro- 
vide service  between  end  ixdnts  in  the 
basic  system  for  2  years  and  2  months. 
After  that  period  of  time,  Amtrak  was  to 
have  the  flexibility  to  adjust  the  amount 
of  service  provided.  In  tlie  words  of  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  Volpe  in  his 
letto*  of  December  10, 1971,  to  the  chair- 
man of  our  Subcommittee  on  Trans- 
portation (Mr.  Hartks)  : 

In  essence,  the  required  period  of  servloe  to 
July  1,  1B73  was  established  to  provide  the 
Corporation  a  period  of  time  In  which  to 
conduct  a  nation-wide  test  to  determine  the 
appropriate  role  and  level  of  rail  passenger 
service  In  the  development  of  a  balanced 
transportation  system.  (Emphasis  supplied.) 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  I  think  we  should 
be  ever  mindful,  first  of  the  fact  that 
Amtrak  did  c<Hne  into  being  at  a  time 
when  we  were  faced  with  the  immediate 
threat  of  complete  curtailment  of  rail 
passenger  service  and.  second,  that  it 
does  represent  a  "nationwide  test."  As 
the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  CTom- 
merce  Committee  indicated  in  its  report: 

We  fuUy  recognise  that  Amtrak  was  to  a 
substantial  degree  an  experimental  effort 
to  determine  the  ^>prapriate  role  and  level 
of  rail  passenger  service  in  the  development 
of  a  balanced  national  transportation  sys- 
tem. •  •  *  Amtrak  was  requlrsd  to  resume 
service  on  May  1,  1971.  This  goal  was  met, 
but  an;>arently  not  without  considerable 
birth  pains.  (See  House  Beport  No.  03-406  ac- 
companying H.R.  11417  at  page  7.) 

HJl.  11417  as  reported  by  our  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Mr.  President,  rep- 
resents in  my  opinion  a  realistic  approach 
to  meeting  some  of  the  needs  of  Amtrak 
enabling  it  to  satisfactorily  complete  the 
test  period  mandated  by  the  Congress 
to  be  carried  out  by  Amtrak.  For  the  con- 
venience of  Members  of  the  Senate  I 
would  invite  their  attention  to  pages  7 
and  8  of  the  committee  report  accom- 
panying HH.  11417  which  sets  forth  in 
a  succinct  fashion  a  simimary  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  reported  bill  and  to  pages 
14  and  IS  which  summarizes  the  (Uffer- 
ences  between  the  House  passed  version 
and  that  reported  by  our  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Mr.  President,  in  light  of  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  our  Subcommittee  on  Surface 
Transportation  (Mr.  Haktki)  I  see  litUe 
point  in  making  a  second  recltaticm  of 
the  provisions  of  this  bill.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  I  perscmally  believe  tliat  It  rep- 
resents the  best  possible  bill  which  could 
be  worked  out  at  this  time.  Afore  impor- 
tant, it  is  a  bill  providing  funding  which 
is  desperatly  needed  by  Amtrak  if  it  is 
to  continue  to  meet  its  obligations  in  the 
weeks  and  months  ahead. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  respect- 
fully urge  the  support  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  for  the  bill,  HJl.  11417,  as 
reported  by  our  Committee  on  Cmmnerce 
and  urge  its  passage.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 


Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  tlie  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  WnocEa) . 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Amtrak  legi^tion,  and 
particularly,  at  the  outset,  to  commend 
the  Senator  from  Indiana,  and  indeed  the 
entire  Commerce  Committee,  for  being 
the  first  to  stand  up  with  a  forward  look 
at  what  is  required  to  produce  a  bal- 
anced traitsportation  system  in  these 
United  States. 

We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  negative 
talk,  some  of  it  generated  by  myself  and 
others,  against  the  way  funds  are  al- 
located in  the  United  States  for  the 
various  forms  of  tran;q>ortation.  Specif- 
ically, I  and  others  have  criticized  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund  as  being  a  fund 
which  puts  too  much  emphasis  on  hifl^- 
ways  {IS  a  resolution  to  our  tranq>orta- 
tion  problem. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  and  the 
members  of  the  Commerce  Committee 
have  come  forth  with  a  ixisitive  response 
by  making  a  meaningful  commitment  in 
the  area  of  rail  transportation.  The  bill 
before  us  calls  for  some  $420  million  in 
possible  funding — $270  million  in  cash 
and  $150  million  in  loan  guarantees — 
$420  million  compared  to  some  $10  bil- 
lion that  will  be  spent  on  highways  and 
$4  billion  for  airports. 

I  also  want  to  commend  the  Senator 
from  Indiana,  because  the  forward  look 
which  he  and  the  members  of  his  com- 
mittee have  given  to  rail  transportation 
is  not  something  new.  It  was  almost  a 
year  ago  that  he  and  oUier  Senators 
pointed  out  that,  the  funding  that  was 
given  to  Amtrak  was  woefully  inadequate 
and  doomed  it  to  failure  f nnn  tlie  outset. 
In  effect,  what  we  did  was  set  up  a  cor- 
poration to  pass  the  debt  from  private 
hands  to  the  taxpayers  of  tills  Nation, 
and  we  did  not  give  Amtrak  the  where- 
withal to  create  better  service,  better 
rights-of-way,  acquire  new  equipment, 
and  do  all  the  things  necessary  to  brake 
the  cycle  of  deficits  which  had  become 
critical  when  the  rails  were  in  private 
hands.  In  effect,  we  said,  "Let  us  put  it 
into  a  Oovemment  corporation  and  then 
give  it  Just  enough  money  to  cover  oper- 
ating deficits  in  the  year  ahead." 

Originally  the  bill,  which  the  Senate  is 
being  asked  to  pass  today,  called  for  $170 
million  to  be  allocated  to  operating  def- 
icits incurred  between  now  and  July  1. 
1973.  Certainly,  that  does  not  bespeak 
any  great  optimism  in  what  is  going  to 
happen.  But  what  the  Senator  frcHU  In- 
diana and  his  subcommittee  and  the 
Commerce  Committee  are  doing  in  this 
bill  is  giving  additional  funds  earmarked 
spedflcally  for  capital  improvements. 

If  you  run  the  same  trains  over  the 
same  rights-of-way  in  the  same  manner, 
you  are  going  to  end  up  with  the  same 
deficits.  I  do  not  think  that  is  what  the 
American  people  expected  when  Amtrak 
was  established;  but,  unfortimately,  a 
fun-page  advertisement  In  the  news- 
paper and  a  high-sounding  name  does 
not  put  one  new  car  on  the  track,  does 
not  create  one  new  right-of-way.  does 
not  employ  one  new  way  of  railroading. 
To  do  that  requires  money. 

So  I  tliink  it  Important  to  point  out 
that  the  efforts  of  the  committee  in  this 
direction  were  not  to  provide  just  addl- 
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tlonal  funding.  I  noticed  In  the  nevs- 
IMpers,  after  the  Commerce  Commit  «e 
had  reported  the  bill  out  of  commiti  ee, 
that  it  was  stated  new  funding  had  b  en 
added  to  the  bUl  which  had  not  been  re- 
quested. Let  me  point  out  that  that  \  ras 
not  what  was  important. 

We  did  not  seek  increased  funding  or 
its  own  sake.  Today  marks  a  new  d  ly. 
a  real  departure  in  the  thinking  of  t  lis 
legislative  body  as  to  what  our  trai  is- 
portatlon  system 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  S«  n- 
ator's  5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  ask  for  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  yield  the  Senator  2 
more  minutes. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  As  to  what  our  tran  s- 
portation  system  should  consist  of.  I 
point  out  that  due  to  the  actions  of  t  le 
committee,  an  additional  $100  mllllm 
in  direct  funding  and  an  additional  $]pO 
million  in  loan  guarantees  has  been  In- 
corporated in  the  Amtrak  bill.  For  the 
first  time  the  American  people  are  bel  ig 
told  what  it  really  costs  to  rim  a  railroi  id. 

But  altogether,  the  issue  is  no  loni:er 
just  those  who  want  to  travel  int  ir- 
city,  because  the  cost  of  the  rails  can  be 
based  on  human  life — 55,000  peo  )le 
killed  on  the  highways  every  year- -it 
can  be  based  on  pollution  and  our  nf- 
forts  to  do  away  with  it;  it  can  be  argt  ed 
on  the  basis  of  moving  people  arourd; 
it  can  be  argued  on  the  basis  of  wlat 
the  needs  of  our  cities  are.  It  is  a  brc  Eid 
issue.  It  no  longer  belongs  alone  to  the 
traveler  from  New  York  to  Chicago. 

No  other  form  of  transportation  can 
move  so  many  people  over  such  a  sm  all 
piece  of  real  estate;  and  as  powerful  ba 
we  have  become  throughout  the  woild. 
Eind  as  many  achievements  as  we  have  in 
the  aresis  of  science  and  space,  the  fict 
remains  that  the  United  States  of  Am*  r- 
ica  has  without  question  the  worst  nil 
system  of  any  major  nation  in  tlie 
world. 

So  I  am  delighted  and  I  am  proud  th  at 
the   U.S.    Senate,    and   specifically    tne 

to 


Committee  on  Commerce,  has  chosen 
be  the  pioneer,  has  chosen  to  set  forih 
what  our  commitment  is  going  to  le. 
which  has  not,  frankly,  been  done  by  t  le 
administration  or  added  by  the  House  3f 
Representatives. 

This  is  new.  It  is  exciting.  And  if  this 
bill  passes,  we  will  have,  not  a  thousai  id 
transportation  happenings  in  the  Unit  k1 
States  of  America,  but  indeed  a  trans- 
portation system. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wlio 
jrields  time? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  yie  d 
myself  2  minutes. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
for  his  comments  today.  The  fact  is  thit 
he  has  represented,  inside  the  com- 
mittee, one  of  the  driving  forces  to  mal  :e 
Amtrak  work,  and  it  is  his  amendment 
which  provides  the  additional  funds  ar  d 
the  allocation  of  those  funds  in  a  mann(  ir 
which  will  effectively  achieve  something 
in  the  future  for  the  movement  i>f 
people. 

Let  me  state  cm  examide  of  what  cou  d 
and  should  happen,  and  I  hope  wlSL 
happen.  It  is  227  miles  from  New  Yo  fc 


to  Washington.  The  average  time  in 
which  that  distance  has  been  covered 
under  Amtrak  Is  2  hours  and  50  minutes. 
But  with  greater  capital  expenditures — 
that  means  improved  track  and  im- 
proved equipment — there  is  no  reason 
whatsoever  but  that  within  a  few  years, 
if  we  move  effectively,  we  could  have  a 
train  make  that  trip  in  1  hour's  time, 
from  city  to  city. 

This  would  be  a  development  which 
people  could  understand,  and  to  which 
they  would  respond.  Then  we  would  be^ 
to  truly  move  forward  with  the  rtdl  trans- 
portation system.  This  is  what  we  are 
talldng  about. 

There  is  no  reason  In  traveling  by 
train,  between  Boston  and  New  York, 
that  that  train  should  always  stop  in 
New  London.  I  enjoy  New  London,  Conn., 
where  my  first  daiighter  was  bom,  but 
I  tell  you  quite  honestly  that  we  should 
have  put  in  new  systems  and  new  meth- 
ods which  would  make  a  much  faster 
trip  possible  between  those  two  cities.  If 
we.  as  an  example,  want  to  do  something 
effective  for  this  country  to  celebrate 
its  200th  anniversary,  we  ought  to  start 
moving  people.  Perhaps  next  year,  with 
the  election  out  of  the  way,  we  can  pro- 
ceed forward  with  a  dynamic  new  ap- 
proach in  seeing  that  by  1976  we  will 
have  established  some  new,  meaningful 
transportation  methods  which  will  be 
consistent  with  our  capabality  by  the 
year  2000. 

I  compliment  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut not  only  for  his  fine  comments, 
but  also  for  his  Insistence  that  the  Sen- 
ate not  be  merely  a  rubber  stamp  for 
what  the  administration  asked  or  what 
the  House  of  Representatives  approved. 
By  virtue  of  the  type  of  dynamic  pres- 
ence that  he  has,  he  has  established  him- 
self as  a  leader  in  this  field. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wiU  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  at  the  outset 
of  my  remarks 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PELL.  Who  has  the  time  In  op- 
position? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  Senator  from 
Marylsind. 

Mr.  PELL.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  s^eld  me  10  minutes? 

Mr.  BEALL.  Ten  minutes  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  have  an  amendment  which 
is  now  being  recast  to,  I  hope,  meet  gen- 
eral acceptance. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  the 
Senator  10  minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  PELL.  Bffr.  President,  at  the  out- 
set. I  would  like  to  commend  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  and  Its  distin- 
guished chairman  on  the  legislation 
reported  to  the  Senate.  The  bill  as  re- 
ported is  a  distinct  Improvement  over 


the    legislation    recommended    by    the 
administration. 

The  Amtrak  fimding  authorization  re- 
quested by  the  administration  was  a 
minimal  proposal,  barely  sufBcient  to 
maintain  Amtrak's  current  rail  passen- 
ger operation. 

The  work  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
has  done  in  this  regard,  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland,  the  Senator  from 
Washington,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  and  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut, has  helped  tremendously  in  re- 
fining and  tightening  up  and  also  mak- 
ing the  thrust  of  this  legislation  move 
in  the  direction  that  so  many  of  us  have 
thought  that  it  should. 

I  know,  as  one  individual  Member  of 
this  body  7  years  ago  wrote  a  book 
called  "Megolopolis  Unbound,"  which 
sought  to  show  that  the  best  method 
of  moving  people  cheaply  and  efficiently 
between  cities  is  ground  transportation, 
that  to  do  that  there  have  to  be  improve- 
ments and  changes  in  the  technology, 
and  money  provided  for  that  purpose. 
If  these  changes  are  made,  if  adequate 
transportation  is  provided  for  the  people 
of  the  urban  corridors,  we  will  find  them 
using  it.  as  has  already  been  proved  in 
the  megalopolis  between  here  and 
Boston.  But  if  it  is  left  to  the  private 
railroads,  one  finds  then  that  since  they 
can  make  more  money,  and  there  is 
nothing  wrong  with  making  a  profit,  out 
of  moving  goods  rather  than  people,  they 
will  prefer  to  move  goods.  Why?  Because 
goods  do  not  require  polite  service, 
prompt  service,  comfortable  service,  and 
nonbumpiness  to  such  an  extent. 

These  thoughts  have  been  in  my  mind 
now  for  many  years — almost  12  years. 
Out  of  these  thoughts  was  generated  the 
concept  of  the  High  Speed  Tranqx>rta- 
tion  Act  with  its  resultant  metroliners 
and  turbo-trains  and  my  book.  But  the 
movement  has  been  slow  in  our  country. 
Other  nations  are  aware  of  the  potential 
In  moving  people — the  need  for  moving 
people  quickly  and  comfortably  on  the 
ground.  The  result  is  that  our  great  Na- 
tion has  one  of  the  more  inferior  passen- 
ger railroad  services  of  all  the  tech- 
nologically advanced  nations. 

The  Committee  on  Commerce  has 
recognized  what  needs  to  be  done,  and  its 
members  are  to  be  congratulated.  In  the 
reported  bill,  they  have  Increased  the 
funding  for  direct  grants  by  $100  million 
and  for  loan  guarantees  for  capital  im- 
provements by  $150  million.  This  is  cer- 
tainly an  improvement,  and  a  commend- 
able recognition  of  the  reality  that  the 
ground  passenger  system  needs  new 
capital  funding  to  break  out  of  Its 
downward  spiral.  But  H.R.  11417  as 
amended  still  does  not  authorize  a  full- 
fiedged  vigorous  program  to  permit  the 
development  of  the  potential  of  the  rail 
passenger  system.  The  committee  recog- 
nized this  in  Its  report,  noting  that  the 
additional  loan  guarantees  "will  not 
enable  major  rebuilding  of  tracks  and 
roadbeds"  but  only  "Judicious,  If  Umlted. 
tract  improvements" — page  13  of  report. 
The  amendment  I  have  offered  would 
provide  the  additional  capital  resources 
essential  to  improvement  in  rail  pas- 
senger service;  and  equally  Important,  it 
would  focus  those  funds  in  the  area 
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where  rail  passenger  service  has  the 
greatest  potential,  and  promise.  In  the 
urban  corridors  of  the  country. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  KxmnoY)  and  ask  that  it  be 
stated.  

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows : 

On  page  27,  Immediately  after  line  17,  in- 
sert the  following  new  sections  and  redesig- 
nate section  13  as  section  14 : 

Skc.  12.  Section  102  of  the  Ball  Passenger 
Service  Act  of  1970  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  claiise  (8)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof: 

"  (8)  'Urban  corridor'  means  a  densely  pop- 
ulated area  containing  a  series  of  two  or  more 
standard  metropolitan  statistical  areas  not 
more  than  flTe  hundred  miles  apart  con- 
nected by  major  routes  of  ground  passenger 
transportation." 

Skc.  13.  Title  VI  of  the  RaU  Passenger 
Service  Act  of  1970  Is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  sections: 

"LOANS   FOB   XntBAN   COBXmOR   IMFBOVUCXNTS 

"Sec.  603.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized, 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe by  reg\ilatlons  which  he  may  promul- 
gate, to  make  loans  to  the  Corporation  for 
the  development,  Improvement,  and  con- 
struction of  rights-of-way,  terminals,  and 
vehicles  to  be  used  for  Intercity  transporta- 
tion along  fixed  guldewaya  within  urban  cor- 
ridors of  the  TTnlted  States. 

"(b)  Loans  made  under  this  section  shall 
be  made  In  conformance  with  comprehensive 
regional  transportation  plans  made  in  con- 
sultation with  the  CJorporatlon,  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation,  and  the  Qovemors  and  to 
the  extent  practical,  elected  representatives 
from  standard  metropolitan  statistical  areas 
within  the  region.  When  allocating  loans  to 
the  Corporation,  the  Secretary  shall  consider 
the  potential  revenue  to  be  generated  by  the 
improvements  planned  and  the  nimibers  of 
passengers  to  be  served  by  the  Improvements. 

"(c)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  amounts,  not  to  exceed 
150,000,000,  Be  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  section.  Any  sums  ap- 
propriated shall  be  available  until  expended. 

"Ot7ARAiniEK8   POK   LOANS   FOR   URBAN   CORRmOR 
IMFROVEKKNTB 

"Ssc.  004.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 
prescribe  by  regulations  which  he  may  pro- 
mulgate, to  guarantee  any  lender  against 
loss  of  principal  or  Interest  on  securities, 
obligations,  or  loans  Issued  to  finance  the 
development.  Improvement,  and  construction 
of  rights-of-way,  terminals,  and  vehicles  to 
be  used  for  intercity  transportation  along 
fixed  guideways  within  ivban  corridors  of  the 
United  States.  The  maturity  date  of  such 
securities,  obligations,  or  loans  Including  all 
extensions  and  renewals  thereof,  shaU  not  be 
later  than  twenty-five  years  from  their  date 
of  issuance,  and  the  amount  of  guaranteed 
loans  outstanding  at  any  time  may  not  ex- 
ceed •80,000,0(X),  and  the  cumulative  amount 
of  guaranteed  loans  to  be  authorized  shall 
not  exceed  $100,000,000. 

"(b)  Ouarantees  for  loans  provided  under 
this  section  shaU  not  be  made  unless  such 
loans  are  to  be  made  in  conformance  with 
oomprebanslve  regional  transportation  plans 


made  In  consultation  with  the  Corporation, 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  and  the 
Oovemors  and,  to  the  extent  practical, 
elected  representatives  from  standard  metro- 
politan BtatlBtlcal  areas  within  the  region. 
When  providing  such  guarantees,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  consider  the  potential  revenue  to 
be  generated  by  the  Improvements  planned 
and  the  numbers  of  passengers  to  be  served 
by  the  Improvements. 

"(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  section. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  this 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  on  which  there  Is  to  be  a 
1-hour  limitation,  30  minutes  to  each 
side? 

Mr.  PELL.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  use  my  time  on 
the  amendment,  and  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  require. 

The  amendment  would  authorize  an 
additional  $50  million  in  direct  grants 
for  capital  improvements  in  the  urban 
corridors,  and  an  additional  $100  million 
in  loan  guarantees,  also  for  capital  im- 
provements in  urban  corridors.  Urban 
corridors  axe  defined  as  densely  popu- 
lated areas  containing  a  series  of  two 
or  more  standard  metropolitan  statis- 
tical areas  not  more  than  500  miles  apart 
and  connected  by  major  routes  of  ground 
passenger  transportation.  The  loans  and 
loan  guarantees  would  be  available  to 
Amtrak  with  the  requirement  that  the 
funds  be  utilized  in  accordance  with 
comprehensive  regional  transportation 
plans. 

Mr.  President,  there  are,  I  believe,  two 
overriding  facts  about  the  current  state 
of  rail  passenger  service.  The  first  is  that 
the  greatest  need  is  for  improvement  of 
tracks  and  roadbeds  to  permit  smoother 
and  higher  speed  operation.  The  second 
is  that  the  urban  corridors  is  where  capi- 
tal investment  has  the  potential  to  pro- 
duce increased  patronage  and  increased 
revenues  that  will  make  better  service 
self-supporting  and,  in  some  cases, 
profitable. 

In  addition,  it  is  in  these  urban  cor- 
ridors that  population  and  transporta- 
tion congestion  is  greatest,  and  where 
the  environmental  effects  of  transporta- 
tion systems  are  of  greatest  concern. 

My  amendment  would  focus  Federal 
assistemce  funds  on  these  areas,  where 
both  the  need  and  the  promise  of  bene- 
fits are  greatest. 

Mr.  President,  when  speaking  of  urban 
corridors,  we  normally  think  of  megalop- 
olis, the  Northeast  Corridor,  stretching 
from  Washington  through  New  York 
City  to  Boston.  But  there  are  present  and 
developing  corridors  throughout  the 
United  States.  Just  as  a  beginning,  the 
Department  of  Transportation  has  iden- 
tified 15  such  corridors.  They  are: 

Miami-Jacksonville,  Oakland-Sacra- 
mento, Houston-Oklahoma  City,  Chi- 
cago-Iifinneapolis,  Kansas  Clty-St.  Louis, 
New  York-Boston,  New  York-Richmond. 
Seattle-Portland,  Chicago-Cincinnati, 
Memphis-New  Orleans,  New  York-Buf- 
falo, Chicago-St.  Louis,  Chicago-Detroit, 
Los  Angeles-San  Diego,  and  Pittsburgh- 
Philadelphia. 

According  to  a  1968  report  by  DOT, 
these  corridors  contain  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  the  urbanized  population  of 


the  United  States.  In  addition,  67  per- 
cent of  all  passenger  travel  occurs  be- 
tween the  corridor  distances  of  50  and 
499  miles. 

Mr.  President,  although  smaller  In 
scope,  this  amendment  is  similar  to 
amendment  No.  696  which  I  submitted 
with  the  cosponsorship  of  12  of  my  col- 
leagues in  November  of  last  year.  And 
these  amoimts,  I  would  emphasize,  are 
modest  in  comparison  with  investments 
already  programed  in  transportation  sys- 
tems— about  $10  billion  In  highways  and 
$4  billion  in  airports  suid  airways  during 
the  next  2  years  alone.  The  sums  author- 
ized by  the  amendment  are  very  modest 
compared  with  what  eventually  will  be 
required  to  rebuild  and  modernize  the 
neglected  rail  passenger  system  of  this 
country. 

I  believe  It  Is  time  not  only  to  talk 
about  this  job,  but  also  to  get  on  with  it 
and  to  get  the  principle  of  regional  cor- 
ridors accepted. 

In  closing,  I  would  leave  this  thought 
with  my  colleagues:  Three-quarters  of 
our  people  who  travel  live  In  urban  cor- 
ridors, and  obviously  this  is  wher«  the 
l£u-gest  amount  of  money  should  be 
spent.  The  long-haul  distances  are  more 
adequately  served  in  the  air.  I  would 
hope  that  where  high-speed  ground 
transportation  could  do  a  job,  it  would 
be  permitted  to  do  so  and  that  this  prin- 
ciple might  be  accepted. 

As  the  manager  of  the  bill  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  now,  I  have 
radically  reduced  the  funds  involved  and 
reluctantly  removed  the  reference  to  the 
regional  concept,  because  of  the  problems 
of  other  regional  organizations  and  the 
overlapping  jurisdictions  that  are  in- 
volved. But  I  would  sUU  hope  thac  my 
amendment,  somewhat  trimcated  as 
it  is,  could  be  accepted,  because  it  does 
get  across  the  principle  that  the  em- 
phasis, when  it  comes  to  spending  money 
for  high-speed  groimd  transportation, 
should  be  in  the  areas  where  the  people 
are,  where  the  profits  are,  and  where  the 
needls. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
pliment the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
for  his  long  and  courageous  stand  in  con- 
nection with  trying  to  do  something 
about  the  transportation  of  people.  He 
has  been  a  consistent  pn^ionent  and  an 
outstanding  leader  in  the  effort  to  im- 
prove transportation  by  his  efforts  on  the 
fioor  of  the  Senate,  and  his  well-known 
authorship  of  a  very  fine  book  in  this 
field  which  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
works  in  the  field. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  the  Senator.  But 
all  I  can  do  is  offer  words.  The  chair- 
men of  the  Surface  Transportation  Sub- 
committee and  of  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee offer  actions,  and  their  actions 
have  done  far  more  than  my  words,  and 
I  congratulate  them. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  understand  that  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  now  has  re- 
duced his  amounts  severely,  to  approxi- 
mately 10  percent  of  the  original 
amounts.  The  concept  of  regionallzation 
is  one  which  I  favor,  but  it  was  a  mat- 
ter of  dispute  and  discussion  in  hearings 
before  the  Commerce  Committee.  So  that 
matter  is  one  upon  which  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  speak  for  the  c(»nmlttee,  I  can- 
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not  do  so,  and  I  understand  that  tiat 
aspect  has  been  removed  from  he 
amendment.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PELL.  That  Is  correct.  I  recogi  Ize 
the  problem  here,  because  the  urt  an 
corridors  concept  is.  In  Itself,  regional, 
and  by  accepting  it  we  can  cross  tiat 
point.  

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  other  problim, 
which  presents  itself  somewhat  in  m  )re 
detail,  is  the  Question  of  whether  he 
amendment  might  not  conflict  with  he 
purposes  of  Amtrak  which  is  confined 
to  intercity  transportation.  We  shoild 
not  here,  with  this  bill,  be  attempt  ng 
to  deal  with  urban  transportation.  In 
many  ways,  I  am  of  the  opinion  t  lat 
what  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Islana  is 
speaking  about  is  what  sdmost  amounts 
to  mass  transit  and  what  amounts  to 
a  severe  problem  for  every  commimitv  in 
the  Nation.  That  is  a  matter  which  dpn- 
cems  me  and  concerns  the  commi'  tee 
greatly,  we  merely  question  whethe  it 
should  be  addressed  by  this  bill. 

Mr.  PELL.  If  the  Senator  wiU  yl  eld 
at  that  point,  he  is  absolutely  cornet. 
The  concept  I  am  trying  to  get  across 
is  that  megalopolis  is  really  oae  big  m  et- 
ropolls,  and  we  are  going  to  have  ot  ler 
megalopolises  around  the  country.  W!  uit 
we  should  think  of — and  this  is  whei  e  I 
disagree  with  some  of  the  Amtrak  mi  n- 
agement — is  not  of  longer  multi  i&r 
trains  but  shorter  trains  running  mire 
frequently  and  on  a  need  rather  tha:  i  a 
scheduled  basis  Just  like  our  sub\ray 
system.  Every  10  minutes,  up  and  down 
oiu-  corridor,  there  could  be  trains  n  in- 
ning like  a  city  subway  system. 

These  cars  could  be  run  every  10  m  n- 
utes  between  Philadelphia  and  ^ew 
Haven  and  perhaps  every  IS  or  20  m  n- 
utes  l>etween  Washingrton  and  Boston.  In 
other  corridors,  the  operations  could  be 
in  the  same  pattern.  This  would  provide 
plenty  of  jobs  because  more  cars  wo  ild 
be  nmnlng.  I  believe  that  the  men  of  he 
railroads  would  like  the  concept  of  tliat 
appoach.  I  believe  the  public  would  like 
such  a  concept.  That  really  would  be  m  lss 
transit.  We  could  consider  the  mass  tn  n- 
sit  approach  particularly  in  the  area  I  te- 
tween  Washington  and  Boston. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  then  is 
no  question  that  the  Senator  from  Rh<  tde 
Island  is  supporting  a  viewpoint  whid  i  is 
widely  held.  The  fact  remains,  though, 
that  we  are  dealing  with  something  t  lat 
is  very  immediate :  We  are  dealing  w  ith 
a  system  which  could  expire  aboui  a 
year  from  now — in  1973.  We  are  deal  ng 
with  a  system  taken  over  from  mf  ny 
railroads  and  are  tnring  to  put  it  bi  ,ck 
together. 

I  have  discussed  the  matter  with  he 
chairman  and  other  members  of  he 
committee,  including  the  ranking  mln  >r- 
ity  member.  What  we  have  decided,  vi  try 
frankly,  is  that  the  proposal  of  the  8t  n- 
ator  from  Rhode  Island — and  he  is  «  ell 
aware  of  the  difficulties  we  might  hi.ve 
in  trying  to  make  this  type  of  detsr- 
minatlon — might  cloud  the  bill  so  mi  ch 
that  it  wotild  Jeopardize  the  continua- 
tion of  the  program. 

I  have  discussed  the  matter  with  ot]  ler 
members  of  the  committee,  and  we  lire 
prepared  to  accept  the  amendment  aod 
take  it  to  conference.  I  would  hoiw  tl  «t 


we  might  have  a  detailed  study  as  to 
how  the  amendment  would  apply  in  re- 
lation to  the  overall  operation  of  the 
plan,  particularly  as  the  legislation 
would  concern  urban  mass  transit. 

Mr.  PELL.  That  would  be  agreeable 
to  me.  I  thank  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Surface  Transporta- 
tion for  his  courtesy  and  helpfulness  in 
this  regard,  and  I  likewise  thank  the 
ranking  RepubUcan  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.PEI«L.Iyield. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  have  listened  with  in- 
terest to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
describe  the  corridors  that  might  be  in- 
volved in  his  amendment.  However.  I 
did  not  hear  any  mention  of  the  city  of 
Cleveland  or  the  dty  of  Toledo.  What  I 
should  like  to  inquire  about  is  whether 
the  Cleveland-Toledo-Detroit  area  is  one 
which  would  qualify  for  inclusion  in  the 
Senator's  amendment. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  know  that  Chicago  and 
Detroit  are  mentioned  on  the  map.  I 
cannot  imagine  why  Cleveland  is  not  on 
the  map.  It  certainly  should  be. 

Mr.  TAPT.  I  should  like  to  ask,  first, 
whether  Cincinnati.  Columbus,  and 
Cleveland  would  be  Included  in  such  a 
plan. 

Mr.  PELL.  Each  one? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Cincinnati.  Columbus. 
Cleveland,  and  also  Akron. 

Mr.  PELL.  My  knowledge  of  the  geog- 
raphy of  that  area  is  not  as  good  as  it 
is  of  New  England.  Chicago  and  Cleve- 
land would  be  included. 

Mr.  TAf7.  Chicago  and  Cleveland 
should  be  included. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  regret  if  your  Cincinnati 
and  Cleveland  corridors  have  not  yet 
grown  to  maturity:  and  if  they  are  not 
now  included.  I  am  certain  they  will  be 
because  of  during  what  I  am  sure  will  be 
the  Senator's  long  tenure  in  this  body. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  outline  the  si>eclfic  require- 
ments for  inclusion  of  such  cities? 

Mr.  PELL.  An  urban  corridor  means: 

A  densely  populated  area  containing  a 
series  of  two  or  more  standard  metropolitan 
statistical  areas  not  nvore  than  five  hun- 
dred miles  ^art  connected  by  major  routes 
of  ground  passenger  transportation. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Will  the  Senator  explain 
why  the  Cincirmatl-Columbus  route 
would  not  be  covered?  Those  cities  are 
metropolises  having  populations  of 
around  a  million — approximately  700,000 
in  Columbus;  and  100  miles  away  is 
Cleveland,  having  almost  2  million. 

Mr.  PELL.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
I  would  be  delighted  if  they  were  in- 
cluded. 

I  would  support  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
if  his  corridors  met  the  criteria  and  he 
suggested  they  be  included. 

Mr.  TAFT.  There  Is  a  qualification  In 
the  Senator's  amendment  which  provides 
for  a  population  of  more  than  a  million 
and  relates  to  a  degree  of  settlement 
along  the  lines  of  transportation. 

Mr.  PET  ill.  That  is  correct.  My  amend- 
ment would  apply  to  any  areas  that  met 
the  requirements  of  the  Amtrak  lines 
or  corridors.  Perhaps  more  should  have 
been  included. 


Mr.  TAFT.  I  am  trying  to  determine 
^i^iat  are  the  criteria  of  the  Senator's 
amendment.  I  do  not  understand  what 
they  are. 

Mr.  PELL.  The  criteria  are : 

"ITrban  orandor"  means  a  densely  popu- 
lated area  containing  a  aeries  of  2  or  mors 
standard  metropolitan  statistical  areas  not 
more  than  500  mUes  apart  connseted  by 
major  routes  of  ground  passenger  tnms- 
portation. 

Under  that  definition,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  corridors  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
is  speaking  of  would  comply. 

Mr.  TAfT.  They  should  be  included 
eventually.  Tliat  is  the  reason  for  my 
question. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  think  the  reason  for  their 
not  having  been  included  is  that  they  do 
not  meet  the  present  criteria  for  ground 
transportation. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  do  not  think  that  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  PELL*.  On  the  map  furnished  me 
by  Amtrak  I  see  the  corridor,  but  the 
route  is  not  marked  on  it. 

Mr.  TAFT.  In  other  words,  the  route 
must  be  served  by  the  present  Amtrak 
service  in  order  to  qualify.  Is  there  a  re- 
quirement that  at  present  the  corridors  in 
question  must  have  that  service? 

Mr.  PELL.  Yes.  For  instance,  the  route 
between  Seattle  and  Portland  is  at  pres- 
ent considered  a  corridor. 

Mr.  TAFT.  So  the  Senator  is  not  pro- 
posing to  add  new  corridors  but  merely  to 
put  additional  money  into  corridors  that 
exist  where  there  are  megalopoll? 

Mr.  PELL.  That  is  correct.  But  the 
question  is  whether  the  Senator's  corri- 
dors meet  the  requirement  established 
when  Amtrak  considered  major  routes  of 
ground  passenger  transportation  between 
Cincinnati  and  Cleveland.  As  of  now, 
they  do  not  consider  it  to  be  such. 

Mr.  TAFT.  What  is  a  "major  route  of 
transportation"?  Is  that  a  bus  line? 

Mr.  PELli.  No;  a  frequently  traveled 
railroad  line. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Can  there  be  a  frequently 
traveled  railroad  line  without  its  being  a 
part  of  the  present  Amtrak  system? 

Mr.  PELL.  This  is  scnnewhat  confusing. 
Some  passenger  lines  have  not  been  in  ex- 
istence for  many  years.  My  amendment 
does  not  propose  to  revive  those  lines.  My 
amendment  seeks  to  develop  routes  that 
are  used  at  present.  If  the  Senator  be- 
lieves that  the  routes  he  is  speaking  of 
should  be  used 

Mr.  TAFT.  They  were  being  used  until 
Amtrak  came  along.  Now  they  are  not  in 
use. 

Mr.  PELL.  They  must  meet  the  defini- 
tion. 

Mr.  TAFT.  The  Senator  Is  telling  me, 
apparently,  that  there  must  be  Amtrak 
service  on  them  now  in  order  to  qualify. 

Mr.  PELL.  No;  I  am  not  saying  that 
there  must  be  Amtrak  service  now.  It 
must  be  a  major  route  of  ground  trans- 
portation as  defined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation.  He  has  not  yet  defined 
the  routes  the  Senator  has  described. 

Ml.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  was  delighted  to  hear 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  say  that 
the  route  betwe«i  Jacksonville  and  Ml- 
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•ml  Is  one  at  the  routes  ttie  Deputment 
of  Ttansportatlon  has  now  included.  I 
wcmdered  whether  the  map  shorn  a 
drawing  of  a  route  between  St.  Peters- 
burg, Tunpa,  Orlando,  and  Daytona 
Beach,  lliat  Is  a  part  of  the  major  cor- 
ridor that  transportation  to  and  from 
Disney  World  travels  across  the  State  ci 
Florida.  There  Is  an  Amtrak  route  that 
goes  across  that  corridor  that  does  con- 
tain the  metropolitan  areas  of  Tampa, 
St.  Petersburg.  Orlando,  and  Daytona 
Beach. 

Across  that  corridor  today,  on  Inter- 
state 4  Is  one  of  the  most  traveled  Inter- 
state roads.  There  Is  a  most  pressing  need 
for  a  mass  transit  or  rapid  transit  sjrs- 
tem  there  in  the  rail  corridor  that  Is 
presently  there. 

Mr.  FELL.  Mr.  President,  I  regret  to 
Inform  the  Senator  from  Plorlda  as  I  did 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  that  his  route  Is 
not  Included  In  the  chart.  The  only  route 
in  tlie  Senator's  State  Included  in  the 
chart  Is  the  one  from  Bflami  to  Jackson- 
ville. 

llie  Senator  makes  a  good  argument. 
I  think  he  should  press  his  case  on  the 
definition. 

BIr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  can  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  tell  me  why 
that  route  would  not  be  Included  at  this 
time? 

lir.  FELL.  The  only  reason  that  I  could 
give— and  a  very  unsatisfactory  reason — 
is  that  when  the  chart  was  drawn  up.  It 
was  not  considered  to  have  a  major  sys- 
tem of  transportation  between  the  two 
cities. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Would  the  definition  con- 
tained in  the  Senator's  amendment  mean 
it  woiddhave  to  be  a  raU  system? 

Mr.  PELL.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Air.  CHILES.  It  means  ground  trans- 
portation. 

Mr.  PKTJi.  It  does  mean  rail  transit. 

Mr.  CHILES.  It  means  ground  trans- 
portation. 

Mr.  PELL.  It  does  mean  rail  transit. 

Mr.  CHILES.  And  if  there  was  a  rail 
system  prior  to  that,  and  that  was  the 
occasion  for  the  Amtrack  ssrstem.  then 
would  that  be  Included? 

Mr.  FELL.  My  understanding  \b  that  if 
It  Joined  two  standard  metropolitan 
statistical  areas,  as  a  major  means  of 
transportation  it  would  measure  up  to  it. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  am  trying  to  find  out 
what  would  ccmstitute  major  use.  I  know 
that  it  has  to  be  a  rail  systnn  and  that  It 
has  to  Join  the  ASMA.  If  that  is  a  part  of 
the  Amtrak  system,  is  that  sufficient  to 
comply  with  the  definition? 

Mr.  PELL.  ISi.  President,  as  of  now,  it 
means  it  has  to  be  if  the  Amtrak  system 
presently  provides  service  or  if  an  inde- 
pendent railroad,  not  pcut  of  the  Amtrak 
system,  is  there,  and  it  meets  the  other 
criteria.  I  think  that  there  are  a  few 
around  the  coimtry  that  give  passenger 
service. 

Mr.  CHILES.  That  presently  give  pas- 
senger service. 

Mr.  PELL.  The  Senator  is  correct.  I  do 
not  think  that  applies  to  the  Senator's 
area. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  BCr.  President.  I  rise 
to  speak  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  amend- 
cxvm — esa— Fart  la 


ment  designed  to  provide  for  an  ex- 
panded, upgraded,  and  efficient  high- 
speed ground  transportation  in  the 
Northeast  corridor  and  other  urban  cor- 
ridors of  this  Nation. 

If  we  provide  the  additional  resources 
provided  by  this  amendment,  I  believe  we 
will  have  moved  the  Nation  much  closer 
to  creating  a  sensible  system  of  trans- 
portation. 

It  will  mark  a  turn  away  from  the 
congestion  caused  by  the  automobile  and 
a  basic  shift  toward  more  adequate  mass 
transportation  for  the  heavily  populated 
sectors  of  this  country. 

For  nearly  a  decade,  we  have  watched 
the  east  coast  of  this  Nation  become  a 
megalopolis.  We  have  seen  the  transpor- 
tation system  fail  to  keep  up  with  the 
needs  of  a  densdy  jiopulated  corridor. 
The  result  has  been  more  highways,  more 
automobiles,  more  p(dlutlon,  but  less  con- 
venient, less  efficient,  and  less  adequate 
transportation. 

Tliere  are  currently  15  luimn  corridors 
across  the  country.  Including  Boston- 
New  York.  New  York-Washington.  New 
York-Buffalo.  PhUadelphla-Pittsburgh, 
Mlaml-Jacksonvllle,  Chicago-Zhdlanap- 
olls-Cinclnnati,  Detroit-Chicago.  Chi- 
cago-St.  Louis,  St.  Louis-Kansas  City. 
Milwaukee-Minneapolis.  Seattle-Port- 
land. CWahoma  City-Dallas-Houston, 
Memphis-New  Orleans,  and  Oakland- 
Sacramento. 

These  are  densely  p(vulated  areas  con- 
taining a  series  of  two  or  more  standard 
metropolitan  statistical  areas  not  more 
than  500  miles  apart  connected  by  major 
routes  of  ground  passenger  transporta- 
tion. 

All  of  these  corridors  would  be  eligible 
for  transportation  assistance  tmder  this 
amendment. 

And  there  Is  specific  reference  to  the 
Northeast  corridor,  essentially  Wash- 
ington to  New  England,  because  that  is 
where  we  must  take  action  immediately. 
After  8  years  of  study,  the  Northeast 
corridor  transportation  project  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation  issued  its 
final  report  and  recommendations  last 
September. 

The  report  found  the  Northeast  cor- 
ridor to  be  the  most  extensively  urban- 
ized region  in  the  Nation  with  some 
44  million  persons,  20  percent  of  the 
Nation's  population,  living  on  less  than 
2  percent  of  the  Nation's  land. 

The  sprawling  growth  of  suburbia  and 
ezurbia,  the  exodus  of  industry  and  pop- 
ulation from  the  central  city,  the  steady 
concentration  of  people  in  new  metro- 
politan areas  Joined  in  an  urban  band 
500  miles  long — all  have  created  the 
transportation  crisis. 

Traffic  congestion  on  the  highways 
and  congestion  at  airport  terminals  al- 
ready ezist  so  that  travel  times  both  by 
air  and  by  road  are  ineieasing  between 
Boston  and  New  York  and  between 
Washington  and  New  York.  In  fact,  it 
takes  longer  today  on  the  average  to  get 
from  National  Ainx>rt  to  New  York  than 
it  did  in  1953. 
The  report  noted: 

Atroraft  and  terminal  dslays  bstwssn 
1908  and  1900  toorsassd  90  perosnt.  Almost 
80  percent  of  this  d«lay  was  reglsteiwl  at 
five  major  Oorrldor  aliports. 


It  was  after  years  of  detaUed  investi- 
gation that  the  final  r^iwrt  recommen- 
dations were  made.  And  I  believe  it  is  es- 
smtial  that  action  be  taken  now  to  begin 
to  put  the  recommendations  into  effect. 

The  amendment  now  before  us  would 
authorise  funds  for  that  purpose. 

The  major  recommendations  of  the 
study  for  the  current  decade  was  to 
improve  the  passenger  railroad  service 
to  provide  2-hour  nonstop  travel  New 
York  to  Washington  and  2%-hour  non- 
stop travel  from  New  York  to  Boston. 
A  S-year  program  would  include  $100 
million  for  right-of-way  improvements 
between  Washington  and  New  York. 
$190  million  in  similar  improvements 
between  New  York  and  Boston.  $70  mil- 
lion for  terminal  improvements,  and 
$100  million  for  additional  vehicles. 

This  would  mean  more  high  speed 
MetroUner-type  cars.  Improved  passen- 
ger comforts,  greater  frequency  of  sched- 
ules, and  both  nonreservatton  and  non- 
stop service. 

The  result  would  be  a  major  reduction 
of  the  air  and  road  congestion  within  the 
corridor,  a  reduction  in  pollution  and  an 
increase  In  passenger  service.  The  result- 
ing profltmaklng  potential  would  fund 
additional  Improvements  in  the  1980's 
that  would  decrease  nonstop  rail  service 
time  from  downtown  Washington  to 
downtown  New  York  to  1  ^  hours  and  to 
2  hours  between  New  York  and  Boston. 

As  more  people  used  high  speed  trains 
within  the  corridor,  congestion  on  the 
highways  and  congestion  at  the  airports 
would  be  substantially  reduced. 

This  provision  would  be  the  model 
adopted  by  the  Nation  to  be  used  in  the 
other  urban  corridors  and  would  pro- 
vide a  means  by  which  we  could  avoid 
In  many  of  those  corridors  the  conges- 
tion and  the  breakdown  of  the  trans- 
portation syston  which  has  occurred  in 
the  Northeast  corridor. 

This  amendment  provides  for  the  first 
major  step  toward  carrying  out  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Northeast  corridor 
report  and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  as 
much  time  as  he  may  need  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire. 

■nie  PRESUDINO  OYFICVR  (Mr. 
BorrsKH) .  Tlie  Senate  f  rran  New  Hamp- 
shire is  recognized. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  and 
particularly  to  the  attention  of  my  highly 
esteemed  friend,  the  dlstlngtdsbed  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pkix)  .  the 
fact  that  this  colloquy  which  has  just 
taken  place  is  a  beautiful  demonstration 
of  the  trouble  we  get  into  when  we  try 
to  deal  with  the  establishment  of  a  trans- 
portation system  in  the  country.  We  get 
into  the  situation  of  trying  to  name 
routes  of  service  between  city  X  and  dty 
Y  and  determining  whether  we  are  going 
to  get  rail  service  in  a  certain  location. 
TO  be  perfectly  frank,  we  get  into  a 
situation  of  determining  whether  every 
Member  of  Congress  is  going  to  get  a 
train  through  his  locality  and  whether 
every  Senator  will  get  a  train  through 
his  State.  That  situation  will  make  it 
absolutdy  dead  certain  that  this  at- 
tempted experiment  of  trying  out  Am- 
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trak  will  be  an  utter,  complete,  anq  co- 
lossal failure. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  in  sympathy  kith 
the  objective  of  my  good  friend,  the  I  len- 
ator  from  Rhode  Island.  It  happeis  to 
be  the  firm  belief  of  this  Senator— land 
I  think  there  are  also  others  of  the  s  ame 
mind — that  if  Amtrak  Is  going  to  run 
long-haul  passenger  trains  across  the 
continent,  it  is  a  hopeless  sltuatloii.  In 
most  cases,  in  my  humble  opinion,  only 
a  small  number  of  people  are  ever  a  sain 
going  to  ride  a  train  from  Boston  tc  Los 
Angeles  on  such  long-haul  passe  [iger 
trains.  And,  if  the  Amtrak  system  L  go- 
ing to  be  a  success  and  render  se  "vice 
on  at  least  a  reasonable  "break-c  ven" 
cost  basis  so  that  large  simis  of  Feaeral 
money  will  not  be  going  down  the  qrain 
in  a  hopeless  cause,  then  we  shouldlglve 
serious  thought  to  the  concept  advanced 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  RAode 
Island  (Mr.  PiLt) .  It  should  be  confined 
to  high-density  urban  corridors — that  is, 
service  between  cities  of  large  podula- 
tion,  not  more  than  500  miles  apart. 

Mr.  President,  the  trouble  comes  ^hen 
we  start  talking  about  more  crit  »ria, 
such  as  the  requirement  that  it  hi  s  to 
be  someplace  that  Amtrak  is  air  lady 
serving. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  woul< 
very  glad  to  accept  the  amendmen 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Isltmd  ( 
Pell)  were  to  cut  down  the  expei 
tures  and  authorizations,  as  he  says 
he  is  willing  to  do,  so  as  to  provide 
to  exceed  $50  million  for  loans  and 
to  exceed  the  cumulative  amoimt  of 
million  in  guarantees  for  loans, 
suggest  that  in  the  definition  of 
corridors"  he  so  amend  it  so  thatlthe 
authority  shall  only  be  used  in  serlce 
between  large  cities  that  are  not  n  ore 
than  500  miles  apart  and  stops  th  ire. 
This  would  constitute  guidance  and  n  ore 
than  a  strong  hint  to  those  adminisi  er- 
ing  Amtrak  as  to  Just  what  the  Seni  tor 
means. 

Nevertheless,  the  fact  still  does  ren  ain 
that  he  is  getting  into  the  field  of  n  ass 
transit  instead  of  the  defined  misnon 
of  Amtrak.  I  would  be  willing,  howe  ter, 
to  accept  the  amendment  on  a  voice  'ote 
and  take  it  to  conference.  But,  if  it  goes 
any  further  we  are  in  trouble  cleaf  up 
to  our  necks. 

The  criteria  is  important  becaifee  it 
leads  us  into  a  situation  where  kwo- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  would  wa«t  to 
know  whether  it  takes  in  city  X  or  ciar  Y. 
We  would  be  hoi>elessly  lost. 

I  also  understand  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachfsetts 
(Mr.  Brooks)  has  an  amendmenuwith 
a  slightly  different  approach,  wlich  I 
think  should  be  carefully  consider4d.  It, 
too,  might  be  taken  to  conference 

However,  with  the  suggested  cldmges 
I  would  be  willing,  as  the  distingmished 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartu)  has 
said,  to  accept  the  amendment  s»f  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  ulhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pill).  I  would  waid  to  be 
sure  that  the  distinguished  Senatir  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Bkall),  the  rankxig  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Subcommfttee  on 
Surface  Transportation,  agrees  How- 
ever, I  personally  would  not  bcf  willing 
to  do  so  with  anything  morel  in  the 
amendment  than  Just  those  barf  bones. 


Mr.  President,  I  take  the  liberty  of 
pleading  with  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Please,  let  us  not  get  into  the  situ- 
ation by  way  of  definition,  or  by  writing 
into  the  statute,  or  by  even  creating  leg- 
islative history  during  this  debate,  what 
specific  cities  or  localities  are  going  to 
t>e  served,  liecause  that  would  just  spell 
the  end. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire.  If  so  amended,  I  be- 
lieve the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell) 
would  be  acceptable  and  we  could  take 
it  to  conference.  The  Senator  has  spoken 
of  problems  that  are  of  great  concern 
to  all  of  us.  It  involves  moving  people  in 
such  a  way  that  those  who  are  charged 
with  the  responsibility  can  perform  the 
service  without  being  forced  into  bank- 
ruptcy, and  recognizes  the  fact  that  to 
be  successful  we  have  to  have  the  most 
modern  technology  available. 

I  would  be  willing  to  go  to  conference 
with  an  amendment  of  this  sort. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  ready  to  yield 
back  my  time  if  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell)  is  ready  to  yield  back 
his  time. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  FDLBRIQHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  ask  a  question  of  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island.  I  have  an  sunend- 
ment,  cosponsored  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio,  which  is  designed  to  reach  exactly 
the  point.  I  had  not  intended  to  discuss 
it  now,  but  it  occurs  to  me  that  it  might 
be  appropriate  as  an  amendment  to  the 
pending  amendment,  if  that  is  permis- 
sible. 

The  amendment  would  deal  solely  with 
the  cities  of  Cleveland  and  Little  Rock. 
I  might  say  that  my  State  is  the  only 
State  of  its  size  without  any  service 
whatever.  Little  Rock  is  on  an  alternate 
route  from  St.  Loiils  to  Texas.  It  qual- 
ifies under  the  expressed  view  of  the 
committee  cm  page  6,  in  which  it  stated: 

ExTKHBion  or  DoiczsTic  Service 
The  Committee  discussed  a  suggested  re- 
quirement that  Amtrak  provide  service  to 
the  largest  standard  metropolitan  statistical 
area  (SMSA)  in  each  State  provided  that 
such  SliCSA  were  located  on  an  alternate 
route  Identified  by  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation In  his  "basic  system"  report.  While 
the  committee  does  not  feel  that  a  statutory 
directive  Is  appropriate  at  this  time,  It  does 
believe  that  Amtrak  should  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  providing  service  to  all  auch 
areas.  The  absence  of  Amtrak  service  to 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  Is 
contrary  to  the  mandate  that  Amtrak  provide 
a  basic  system  of  raU  panenger  service  within 
and  between  all  regions  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  statement 
from  the  committee  report.  My  amend- 
ment simply  puts  that  into  the  law,  using 
that  same  criteria  of  the  "largest  stand- 
ard metropolitan  statistical  area  in  each 
State"  in  which  such  area  has  a  popula- 
tion in  excess  of  300,000  people.  Its  effect 
would  be  to  include  Cleveland  and  Little 
Rock. 

Dtatil  Amtrak  came  along  Little  Rock 
was  en  the  principal  route  between  St. 


Louis  and  Texas,  and,  of  course,  on  to 
Mexico. 

I  wonder  if  it  would  not  be  appropriate 
for  this  amendment  to  be  incorporated 
into  the  pending  amendment.  If  not,  I 
will  offer  it  as  a  substitute.  The  dlscus- 
sioD  has  taken  place,  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  has  spoken  on  this  subject. 
If  it  could  not  be  incorporated  in  the 
present  amendment  I  will  have  to  offer 
it  separately. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  think  I 
speak  for  the  ccmunittee.  This  is  the 
heart  of  the  difficulty  of  the  amendment 
submitted  by  the  Senator  frcHn  Rhode 
Island.  I  think  the  Senator  has  pre- 
sented a  clear  case.  Reference  has  been 
made  to  the  elimination  of  the  regional 
concept,  the  understanding  that  it  was 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  within  Am- 
trak authority  to  follow  the  definition  of 
routes  as  was  originally  provided  for  in 
the  Amtrak  legislaticm  and  that  there  is 
no  legislative  action  on  the  route  con- 
cept whatever  in  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Fulbright)  that  if  his  amendment 
is  attached  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  we  would  be 
required  to  oppose.  The  effect  would  be 
that  if  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
wants  to  accept  an  amendment  to  his 
amendment  I  wish  to  make  clear  that 
the  committee  would  be  in  the  position 
where  it  woiild  have  to  oppose  the 
amendment  if  it  becomes  amended. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  take  it  from  that 
that  the  committee  will  oppose  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  and  me  when  it  is  offered. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Is  it  hi  order  to 
offer  this  as  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment,  excluding  from  my  pre- 
pared amendment  the  first  line  regard- 
ing the  amounts,  which  could  be  sep- 
arated? Is  it  in  order  to  offer  that  at  this 
time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  if  the 
last  line  is  also  excluded. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  a  technical 
detail.  I  would  be  glad  to  offer  those 
separately.  The  substantive  question  is 
contained  in  section  12  with  the  correc- 
tion of  the  numbers. 

As  soon  as  time  on  the  amendment 
has  expired  it  would  be  in  order  to  offer 
my  amendment  as  an  amendment  to  it? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
not  want  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Fulbright)  to  feel  for  one  minute 
that  we  are  trying  to  discriminate 
against  him.  I  believe  the  New  England 
States  are  excluded  from  having  service 
because  they  did  not  have  the  service  at 
the  time  Amtrak  was  adopted.  Those 
States  cover  more  than  3  million  people. 

I  think  that  perhaps  service,  in  the  In- 
terest of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
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FuLBUGHT)  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Idr.  TatD  ,  should  be  adopted.  But  again 
I  must  reiterate  that  if  we  open  up  the 
floodgates  or  Pandora's  box — or  what- 
ever metaphor  one  wishes  to  use— and 
start  writing  into  the  law  on  the  fioor  of 
the  Senate  particular  cities  and  locali- 
ties, then  the  entire  bill  will  go  down 
like  the  Titanic— fast  and  without  any 
question. 

Therefore,  we  will  have  to  strenuously 
oppose  this  desigrxation — whether  it  is 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  Pell),  or  an  amendment  by 
itself.  Such  oposition  is  not  because 
we  do  not  believe  there  is  much  merit 
to  the  Senator's  contention,  but  we  think 
that  it  is  a  determination  which  should 
be  left  to  Amtrak  and  the  Department  of 
Transportation. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  This  does  not  cite 
specific  routes.  It  cites  certain  standards 
to  be  met.  There  is  a  distinct  difference 
in  connection  with  Little  Rock.  It  did 
have  service  and  was  excluded  as  a  re- 
sult of  Amtrak.  We  propose  to  set  stand- 
ards, but  it  would  be  under  those  stand- 
ards which  the  committee  expressed 
sympathy  for  in  that  portion  of  the  re- 
port which  I  read.  The  committee 
seemed  to  be  interested  in  h(H)ing  it 
could  be  done.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  a 
question  of  unlimited  expansion.  The 
committee  itself  expressed  a  certain 
favorable  sentiment  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  certainly  agree  with 
the  Senator.  We,  too.  were  excluded,  but 
that  is  water  over  the  dam. 

May  I  ask,  how  does  the  Senator's 
amendment  definitely  provide  for  service 
to  Little  Rock  and  Cleveland,  without 
naming  them? 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  The  amendment 
would  provide  for  service  to  the  "largest 
standard  metropolitan  statistical  area 
in  each  State,"  when  such  area  has  a 
population  in  excess  of  300,000. 

It  is  my  understanding  from  the  staff 
that  the  only  two  communities  which 
would  meet  that  criterion  would  be 
Cleveland  and  Little  Rock  under  present 
conditions.  Others  might  meet  the  cri- 
terion later,  but  at  present  it  would  be 
Little  Rock  and  Cleveland. 

Mr.  COTTON.  How  far  apart  are  they? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  They  are  not  on  the 
same  route,  of  course,  but  I  guess  they 
are  700  or  800  miles  apart.  The  route  I 
am  talking  about  was  formerly  the  prin- 
cipal route  between  St.  Louis  and  Texas. 
This  route  also  is  700  or  800  miles  long 
and  crossed  the  State  of  Arkansas.  Little 
Rock  was  the  principal  stop  between  St. 
Louis  and  points  in  Texas. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
bland  (Mr.  Pell)  ,  and  I  think  under  the 
understanding  of  the  committee,  little 
Rock  might  well  be  qualified  and  be  con- 
sidered for  connection  with  St.  Louis. 
But,  are  you  saying  that  your  amend- 
ment also  would  require  service  between 
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two  centers  as  far  apart  as  Cleveland 
and  Little  Rock? 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  It  is  not  service  be- 
tween Cleveland  and  Little  Rock  we  are 
looiEing  for.  That  is  not  the  point. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  am  trying  to  find  out 
what  I  am  loolLing  for. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Arkansas  now  has 
no  service  at  all.  We  are  proposing  the 
criterion  of  the  largest  standard  metro- 
politan statistical  area.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  proposed  amendment  this 
would  be  Little  Rock  in  Arkansas,  be- 
cause it  has  a  metropolitan  area  popula- 
tion of  more  than  300,000.  Little  Rock 
used  to  be  serviced  on  the  principal  route 
between  St.  Louis  and  Mexico.  This  bill 
undertakes  to  re<«)en  service  to  Mexico. 
Arkansas  is  on  the  old,  alternate  route, 
formerly  the  principal  route.  It  is  the 
most  direct  route.  It  is  the  most  direct 
way  to  go  from  St.  Louis — the  same  could 
be  said  of  Chicago— on  to  Texas  and  to 
Mexico. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BEALL.  With  all  respect  to  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright)  . 
I  think  there  is  a  substantial  difference 
between  the  two  amendments.  While  it 
may  be  parliamentary  correct  to  offer  his 
amendment  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  , 
in  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  it  says  the  Secretary  is 
"authorized"  to  do  certain  things.  Every- 
where the  word  "authorized"  is  used, 
whereas  in  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  it  says  that  the 
National  Rail  Transportation  Service 
"shall." 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  BEALL.  While  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  is  allowing  the 
fiexibillty  necessary  in  order  to  make  ra- 
tional decisions  with  respect  to  moving 
people  from  point  to  point,  in  accordance 
with  available  technology,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  PtJLBRicHT)  is  doing 
something  contrary  to  what  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  said  was  necessary, 
allowing  this  flexibility  to  experiment. 
The  Senator  is  saying  that  the  flexibility 
must  stop. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  is  speaking  on  the 
time  of  the  proponents,  and  all  time  has 
expired. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  has  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas been  offered  yet? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  has  not 
been,  and  it  cannot  he  offered  until  all 
time  on  the  amendment  has  been  used. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  do  I  have 
any  time  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
yield  2  minutes  of  my  time  on  the  amend- 
ment. Before  I  do  that,  let  me  make  a 
point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Lidiana  has  no  time  remaining 
on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
yield  the  Senator  2  minutes  on  the  bill. 


Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  wlU 
yield  myself  2  minutes  cki  the  bill. 

The  fact  still  remains  that  we  have 
come  to  a  good  understanding  with  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  on  his  revised 
amendment  as  it  is  now  submitted.  I 
point  out  that  it  does  not  deal  with  spe- 
cific routes.  That  is  a  very  difficult  and 
touchy  situation.  I  would  hope  we  would 
not  destroy  the  agreement  on  the  revised 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  which  I  think  is  a  very  worth- 
while goal,  by  encumbering  it  with  a 
separate  amendment  which  I  think  we 
can  deal  with  at  a  proper  time.  I  would 
like  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  to  know 
that  at  that  time  we  will  oppose  it  as  an 
amendment.  We  would  oppose  it  as  an 
amendmoit  to  the  amendmoit  of  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  if 
that  is  the  way  the  committee  feels  at>out 
it.  I  will  offer  it  in  a  different  way. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
yield  myself  1  minute  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  But  I  thought,  in 
the  interest  of  efficiency,  since  it  dealt 
with  a  subject  matter  that  the  pending 
amendment  deals  with,  it  would  be  ad- 
visable to  offer  it  at  this  time.  I  will  of- 
fer it  as  soon  as  this  amendment  is  dis- 
posed of. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  yield  2  minutes  on  the  bill  to  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell). 
I  think  ^e  ought  to  know  exactly  what 
is  in  his  revised  amendment. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  President,  in  revising  the  amend- 
ment, I  think  the  Senator  asked  his 
coimcil  to  go  over  it,  so  I  think  he  has 
had  more  of  a  chance  in  this  regard  than 
I  have.  It  reduces  the  amount  by  90  per- 
cent and  knoclcs  out  the  regional  con- 
cept. I  would  hope  the  Senator  from 
Arlcansas  would  not  press  his  amend- 
ment at  this  time,  because  what  I  have 
sought  to  do  in  my  amendment  is  to  be 
unspeciflc  and  generic,  in  helping  the 
urban  corridors,  but  we  are  not  includ- 
ing areas  that  are  not  so  densely  popu- 
lated. Twenty-five  percent  of  our  people 
and  probably  80  percent  of  our  land  area 
are  left  out  of  this  amendment,  but  it 
is  helping  where  the  people  are.  So  I  hope 
it  will  be  accepted. 

Finally,  with  respect  to  transportation 
to  Mexico,  that  is  not  on  the  urban  cor- 
ridor. This  refers  only  to  the  urban  cor- 
ridor, on  which  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  and  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
have  worked  so  hard  in  committee. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  shield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Has  the  Senator  taken 
from  his  amendment  the  other  restric- 
tions, such  as  cities  already  being  served? 

Mr.  PELL.  But  in  fact — cmd  here  I  am 
getting  into  fairly  muddy  water — ^it 
means  it  is  helping  the  present  corridors 
areas  where  there  is  high-speed  groimd 
transportation.  In  the  area  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio,  there  is  not  presently  an 
Amtrak  system. 

Mr.  COTTON.  What  is  there  In  the 
provision  that  says  that,  because  I  can- 
not accept  this  amendment  if  it  even 
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has  those  strings  attached  to  it?iThen, 
we  nin  Into  all  this  difficulty.      1 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  myself  2  nanutes 
on  the  bill.  \~ 

Undoubtedly,  both  the  officials  o  Am- 
trak  and  the  Department  of  Trans]  orta- 
Uon  will  give  ample  conslderatit  n  to 
those  areas  that  are  already  being  »  rved. 
Nobody  has  passenger  service  exce  it  by 
Amtrak  now.  If  the  cities  that  an  now 
not  being  served  are  to  be  treatec  dif- 
ferently, except  by  the  wisdom,  «  sigh- 
ing the  facts,  and  listening  to  th(  evi- 
dence, by  both  the  Department  of  T  -ans- 
portatlon  and  Amtrak,  then  that  does 
get  the  Senator's  amendment  in  a  uddy 
waters. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  wl  I  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  From 

TnfjIftTift, 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  Senator  from 
Maryland  made  the  point,  first,  tha  this 
is  authorizing  legislation,-  it  is  not  i  oan- 
datory;  it  is  permissive.  Second,  se  ;tion 
003(a),  which  makes  loans  to  the  cor- 
poration, makes  the  authority  dlncted 
to  the  Secretary  of  Tranqportation.  ^  blch 
is  exactly  the  situation  we  had  imde  *  the 
original  Amtrak  legislation.  In  elf  ect  this 
measure  authorizes  funds  to  those  i  reas 
presently  being  served  by  Amtra  :  or 
under  the  Secretary  of  Transportat  on's 
designation.  There  is  no  specific  aut  lor- 
Ity  to  increase  Amtrak  routes,  whl  :h  I 
think  is  the  question  the  Senator  :  rom 
New  Hampshire  is  raising.  I  think  this 
answers  the  objections  the  Senator  :  rom 
New  Hampshire  has  raised. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  have  no  more  tme. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  ny- 
self  3  minutes  on  the  bill. 

I  might  suggest  to  the  Senator  trom 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  that  he  o  »uld 
accomodate  the  objections  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  (  ot- 
TON)  has  expressed  by  a  simple  modll  ca- 
tion of  his  amendment.  If  he  will  loo  c  at 
page  2  of  the  amendment,  under  the  lef- 
Initlon  of  "urban  corridor,"  he  sftys 

"Urban  corridor"  means  a  densely  p(  pu- 
lated  area  containing  a  series  of  two  ot  i  lore 
standard  metropolitan  statistical  areas  not 
more  than  Ave  taimdred  mUes  apart  (on- 
neoted  by  major  routes  of  ground  paaaei  iger 
transportation. 

If  the  Senator  will  eliminate  the  w(  rds 
"connected  by  major  routes  of  gromd 
passenger  transportation,"  I  believe  t  lat 
he  win  then  remove  the  cloud  that  ha  igs 
over  the  legislation  as  f ar  as  the  dls  In- 
gulshed  Senator  from  New  Hampsl  ire 
(Mr.  Cotton)  Is  concerned,  because 
then,  in  my  opinion,  he  would  not  11  nit 
It  to  those  routes  currently  running  m- 
der  the  direction  of  Amtrak. 

If  the  Senator  will  accept  that  ame  kd- 
ment  to  his  amendment,  I  think  it  wo  ild 
be  satisfactory. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  amei  d- 
ment  is  acceptable,  but  the  Intent  of  he 
legislation,  and  the  record  shows  it,  Is 
that  it  should  apply  in  those  urban  c  >r- 
rldors  the  Secretary  of  Transportat  on 
has  designated  where  75  percent  of  ( tur 
people  are  living.  If  we  remove  the  Au- 


thority of  the  Secretary  of  Tranq^orta- 
tlon  in  this  regard,  I  think  it  would  be  an 
impossible  bill  with  which  to  deal. 

Mr.  BEALL.  The  bill  would  give  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  the  discre- 
tion that  is  necessary,  becaiise  it  would 
only  "authorize"  him  to  do  this. 

B4r.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  wlU  jrleld  to  me.  The  Secretary 
of  Transportation  again  makes  recom- 
mendations in  regard  to  the  money  pro- 
vided in  the  Senator's  amendment.  It  is 
not  Just  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Taft)  and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Pdlbrioht),  but  I  am  sure  that  If 
other  Senators  were  here,  then  they,  too, 
would  object  to  that  limiting  feature  In 
the  Senator's  amendment. 

Mr.  PELL.  This  modification  would  be 
acceptable  to  me  if  it  Is  acceptable  to 
the  managers  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BEALL.  It  is  acceptable  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle.  I  have  not  checked  with 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  to  see  whether 
it  is  objectionable  to  him. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  willing  to  accept  the  modifica- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Maryland? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Yes;  I  am  willing  to 
accept  that  modification,  and  if  the 
Senator  is  willing  to  yield  back  his  time, 
we  could  dispose  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  wish  to  modify  the  amendment? 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  wish  to  modify  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  have  no 
objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  so  modified. 

Mr.  PzLL's  amendment,  as  modified, 
is  as  follows: 

On  page  27.  immediately  after  line  17,  In- 
sert the  foUowlng  new  sections  and  redesig- 
nate section  12  as  section  14: 

Sbc.  12.  Section  102  of  the  RaU  Passenger 
Service  Act  of  1970  la  amended  by  striking  out 
clause  (8)   and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof: 

"(8)  'Urban  corridor'  means  a  densely 
populated  area  containing  a  sertse  of  two 
or  more  standard  metropolitan  statistical 
areas  not  more  than  five  hundred  mllee 
apait." 

Ssc.  IS.  TlUe  VI  of  the  RaU  Passenger 
Service  Act  of  1970  Is  amended  by  adding 
the  foUowlng  new  sections: 

"tJOAm  worn  trBBAM  ooaaiooB  ncpaovziczNTS 
"Sec.  603.  (a)  The  Secretary  U  authorized, 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe by  regulations  which  he  may  promul- 
gate, to  make  loans  to  the  Corporation  for 
the  development,  Improvement,  and  con- 
struction of  rights-of-way,  terminals,  and 
vehicles  to  be  used  for  Intercity  tranqmrta- 
tlon  along  fixed  guldewsys  within  urban 
corrldon  of  the  United  States. 

"(b)  Lotma  made  under  this  section  shall 
be  made  in  coofonnance  with  comprehensive 
regional  transportation  plana  made  In  con- 
sultation with  the  Corporation,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation,  and  the  OovemMS 
and  to  the  extent  pracUcal,  elected  repre- 
aentatlvee  from  standard  metropoUtan  statis- 
tical areas  within  the  region.  When  allocat- 
ing loans  to  the  Corporation,  the  Secretary 
BhaU  ooosider  the  potential  revenue  to  be 
generated  by  the  Improvwneixts  planned  and 
the  numbers  of  passengers  to  be  eerred  by 
the  improvements. 
"(c)   There  are  hereby  autborlMd  to  be 


approprtated  such  amounts,  not  to 
$80,000,000.  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  section.  Any  sums  appro- 
priated shaU  be  available  imtU  "T^^^lvtL 
"auAKAims  worn  UMirs  worn  jnmug 


"Sac.  004.  (a)  Tlia  Secretary  Is  auttuwlaed. 
on  suoti  terms  and  conditions  as  b«  may  pre- 
•crib*  by  regulations  whl<di  he  may  promul- 
ge*e.  to  guarantoe  any  lendo-  against  loss  of 
principal  or  Intenat  on  securities.  obUga- 
tlona.  or  loans  issued  to  finance  the  develop- 
ment. Improvamant,  and  conetruotlaa  of 
rights-of-way,  terminals,  and  Teblelas  to  be 
UMd  for  interolfty  transportation  along  fixed 
guldsfways  within  urban  oorrldacB  of  the 
United  States.  Tbe  maturity  date  of  such  se- 
curities, obligations,  or  loans  Including  aU 
extensions  and  renewals  thereof,  shaU  not  be 
later  than  twenty-five  years  from  their  date 
of  Issuance,  and  the  amount  of  guaranteed 
loans  outstanding  at  any  time  may  not  ex- 
ceed $80,000,000,  and  the  cumulative  amount 
ot  guaranteed  loans  to  be  authorized  shaU 
not  SKoeed  $100,000,000. 

"(b)  Quarantees  for  loans  provided  under 
this  section  shaU  not  be  made  unless  such 
loans  are  to  be  made  in  conformance  with 
oomprelMnatve  regional  transportation  fdaiii 
made  m  ooosxUtatlon  with  the  Corpcrattoti. 
the  Secretary  of  Timnqwrtatlan.  and  the 
Oovemors  and.  to  the  extent  practical, 
eleoted  representatives  from  stendard  metro- 
poUtaa  sutlttcal  areas  wUhln  the  region. 
Wbsa  providing  such  guarantees,  the  Secre- 
tary ShaU  consider  the  potential  revenue  to 
be  generated  by  the  Imimivements  r**"**^ 
and  the  numbers  of  passengers  to  be  served 
by  the  improvements. 

"(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
prlsited  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  section. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President.  If  I  have 
time  remaining.  I  am  willing  to  yield 
back  that  time  so  that  we  can  proceed 
to  vote  on  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Mand  (Mr.  Pill)  . 
The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  All  time 

having  been  yielded  back 

Mr.  COTTON.  Just  a  minute.  I  wish 
to  yield  1  minute  on  the  bill  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Anair) . 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  have  Just 
one  question.  I  want  to  know,  is  there 
anything  in  the  bUl  which  gives  encour- 
agement to  the  restoration  of  the  passen- 
ger service  between  Washington  and 
Montreal  by  way  of  New  York.  New 
Haven,  Springfield,  and  White  River 
Junction? 

Mr.  (X>TTON.  There  Is  $2  million  In 
this  bill  for  international  lines. 

Itr.  AIKEN.  But  would  that  assure 
that  the  old  service,  which  was  the  only 
rail  passenger  service  between  Washing- 
ton and  Ottawa,  be  restored? 

Mr.  COTTON.  As  I  understand  it.  that 
Is  a  determination  to  be  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  and  Am- 
trak. The  bill  simply  authorizes  interna- 
tional rail  passenger  service  and  speci- 
fies that  the  end  points  of  such  service 
shall  be  between  the  United  States  and 
Montreal.  Canada;  Vancouver,  Canada: 
and  Nuevo  Laredo,  Mexico. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  From  Boston? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Tbia  is  possible.  If  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  and  Am- 
trak so  determine. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Washington  to  Montreal 
Is  what  I  was  asking  about. 

Mr.  COTTON.  In  other  words,  the 
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Soiator  wants  to  be  sure  U  goes  through 
Vermont  and  not  New  Hampshire?  If 
so.  then  I  certainly  cannot  provide  any 
such  asBurance. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  want  to  be  sure  It  goes 
past  Putney.  Vt.,  and  Lebanon,  N.H..  be- 
cause that  is  the  area  which  needs  the 
service. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bbmtsih).  All  time  on  the  amendment 
having  expired,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FDLBRIOHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FOLBRIOHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  c(xisent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with,  and  I  shall  explain  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Fulbright's  amendment  is  as 
follows: 


On  page  23,  line  6,  strike  out  "$270,000,000" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$272,OOOX)00.". 

On  page  27,  between  lines  17  and  18,  in- 
sert the  foUowlng : 

Sec.  12.  The  National  RaUroad  Passengw 
(Toiporatlon  Shall,  as  soon  as  practicable 
eetabUsh  as  part  of  the  basic  system  pro- 
vided for  In  the  RaU  Passengw  Service  Act 
of  1970  raU  passenger  service  to  the  largest 
■tandard  metropoUtan  statistical  area  In 
each  State  In  which  such  area  has  a  popula- 
Uon  In  excess  of  300,000  and  Is  located  on 
an  alternate  route  Identified  by  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  in  his  report  on  suidi 
basic  system.  Nothing  In  tills  section  shaU 
authorize  the  termination  of  any  service 
being  provided  by  such  Corporation  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  «^»ctlon. 

On  page  27.  Une  18,  strtke  out  "Sec.  12" 
and  inaut  in  lieu  tharectf  "Sec.  IS". 

Mr.  FDLBRIOHT.  Ut.  President,  tWs 
amendment  would  provide  flnnnciBi  as- 
sistance to  the  National  Railroad  Pas- 
senger Corporation  (Amtrak) .  The  pur- 
pose of  my  amendment  Is  to  help  insure 
that  the  Railroad  Passenger  Corporation 
fulfills  its  mandate— to  provide  a  basic 
system  of  rail  passenger  service  within 
and  between  all  regions  of  the  United 
States. 

Specifically,  the  amendment  which  I 
propose  would  require  Amtrak  to  estab- 
lish, as  soon  as  practicable,  passenger 
service  to  the  largest  standard  metro- 
poUtan statistical  area  (SMSA)  In  each 
State,  provided  that  such  areas  have  a 
SMSA  populatlMi  of  more  than  300,000 
•nd  were  on  alternate  routes  in  the 
original  Basic  National  RaU  Passenger 
5'rtan.  as  designated  by  the  Secretary 
of  Tranvortation.  It  Is  also  the  Inten- 
tion of  this  amendment  that  this  service 
be  In  addition  to  any  existing  service  <n>- 
«nted  tv  the  Corporation. 

This  amendment  would  provide  an  ad- 
ditional $2  million  or  a  total  of  $272  mil- 
jwn  for  Amtrak.  The  $2  mllll(m  would 
be  for  the  devekqwnent  and  operation  of 
gafl  Wiwenger  services  authorized  by  this 
Mnendment.  and  would  be  comparable 
to  the  amount  Included  In  HJl.  11417 


for  the  development  and  operatlcm  of 
intetnaUonal  rail  passenger  services  be- 
tween the  united  States  and  Canada  and 
the  United  States  and  Mexico. 

Mr.  Preddent,  once  again  I  would  like 
to  quote  from  the  reirart  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  on  HJl.  11417: 

The  Oonunlttee  discussed  a  suggastad  re- 
quirement that  Amtrak  provide  service  to 
the  largest  standard  meteopoUtan  statisti- 
cal area  (SIIBA)  m  each  State  provided  that 
such  SMSA  wen  located  on  an  alternate 
route  Ulentifled  by  the  Secretary  at  Trans- 
portation In  his  "basic  system"  report.  WhUe 
the  Committee  does  not  feel  that  a  statutory 
directive  Is  appropriate  at  this  time,  it  does 
believe  that  Amtrak  should  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  providing  service  to  all  such 
areas.  The  absence  of  Amtrak  service  to 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  Little  Rock.  Arkansas, 
Is  contrary  to  the  mandate  that  Amtrak  pro- 
vide a  basic  system  of  raU  passengo'  service 
within  and  between  aU  regions  of  the  United 
States. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  chairman  and  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  for  their 
consideration  of  this  matter  and  their 
rec(»nmendatlon  that  Amtrak  give  seri- 
ous consideration  to  providing  service  to 
the  cnevdand  and  Little  Rock  areas. 
However,  It  Is  my  view  that  at  this  point 
in  time,  after  Amtrak  has  already  been  In 
operation  for  1  year,  that  it  is  necessary 
to  Include  a  specific  directive  in  the  law 
requiring  that  such  service  be  provided. 
As  the  committee  report  states,  the 
absence  of  Amtrak  service  to  Cleveland 
and  Little  Rock  is  contrary  to  the  Cor- 
poration's mandate.  I  think  it  is  impera- 
tive that  we  take  steps  to  see  that  Am- 
trak does  meet  the  purpose  for  which 
Is  was  created,  and  that  is  the  aim  of 
this  amendment. 

In  the  final  days  prior  to  the  begin- 
ning of  Amtrak  service  on  May  1,  1971, 
Arkansas  was  omitted  from  the  Amtrak 
operating  system,  when  a  longer,  circui- 
tous route  between  CThicago  and  Houston 
was  selected  rather  than  a  direct  route 
from  St.  Louis  througji  Aiicansas  to 
Texas.  The  route  thiouiA  Arkansas  re- 
mains as  an  optional  route  on  the  basic 
ssrstem. 

Arkansas  is  the  largest  State,  with  2 
million  people,  having  no  passenger  serv- 
ice. It  is  also  the  only  State.  I  believe, 
which  had  service  untU  the  beginning 
of  Amtrak  and  lost  it  on  May  1.  1971. 
with  the  Initiation  of  Amtrak  operatlcms. 
I  see  no  reason  why  the  people  of  Ar- 
kansas, the  32d  largest  State,  should  be 
penalized  and  left  without  a  service  that 
could  and  should  be  IncTMulngly  Impor- 
tant In  the  future. 

Is  it  not  Ironic  that  at  a  time  when 
we  have  spent  billions  to  enable  men  to 
drive  a  buggy  across  the  moon  or  walk  In 
space  that  we  cannot  provide  rail  pas- 
senger service  for  an  important  segment 
of  our  population? 

The  total  sunount  being  requested  for 
Amtrak  would  not  even  make  a  dent  in 
the  mammoth  mllitaxy  budget.  At  cur- 
rent spending  rates,  the  $272  million 
which  would  be  provided  for  Amtrak  is 
about  the  equivalent  of  the  amount  the 
Government  spends  in  1  day  for  military 
and  military-related  purposes. 
The  $2  million  which  my  amendment 


would  provide  above  and  beyond  the 
committee  recommendation  palls  in  com- 
parison to  the  amounts  we  are  spending 
on  dubious  foreign  endeavors.  This  $2 
million  r^resents  direct  Investment  in 
and  service  to  the  American  people. 

We  boast  of  a  trimon-dollar  gross  na- 
tional product,  yet  it  Is  Interesting  to 
note  that  many  of  the  nations  whose 
GNP  is  dwarfed  by  ours  are  providing 
their  citizenry  with  excellent  rail  and 
public  transportation  service.  I  think  this 
points  up  not  only  the  Inadequacy  of  the 
GNP  as  a  measurement  of  the  state  of 
our  society,  but  also  points  out  our  seri- 
ously misplaced  priorities. 

Mr.  President,  as  stated  in  the  Rail 
Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970— Public 
Law  91-518 — "modem,  efficient,  intercity 
railroad  passenger  service  is  a  necessary 
part  of  a  balanced  transportation  sys- 
tem." 

It  is  all  too  clear  that  we  have  allowed 
this  Nation's  transportation  system  to 
become  Imbalanced,  with  an  overempha- 
sis on  automobile  and  plane  travel.  It  is 
important  that  we  begin  to  restore  bal- 
ance, and  to  develop  a  truly  nfti-.ffinwi  rail 
passenger  system. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  fine  to  talk  about 
the  need  to  provide  raU  service  to  our 
very  largest  cities.  But  It  seems  to  me  to 
be  equally  important  that  we  provide 
the  less-heavlly-populated  areas  of  the 
country  with  the  amenities  and  services 
which  would  enable  us  to  ease  the  pres- 
sure on  our  heavily  burdened  urban 
areas. 

As  the  Arkansas  Industrial  Develop- 
ment (Z^ommisslon  stated  in  a  resolutian 
on  this  subject: 

Arkansas  industrial  growth  and  the  puUlc 
need  requires  adequate,  dependable  passen- 
ger service  In  first-class  passenger  equtoment 
from  and  to  .'''^ 


The  standard  metrop<ditan  statistical 
area  of  Little  Rock  now  contains  about 
325.000  peoide.  An  area  of  such  size 
should  have  passenger  trains  to  service 
its  growing  populatian.  Ttia  people  of 
Little  "BoA  and  Arkansas  live  In  the  only 
centrally  located  State  without  any  sudi 
service.  As  the  Arkansas  Gazette  edi- 
torialized: 

In  the  middle  of  ttie  country.  Artanaas 
i4>pearB  on  the  map  as  a  blank,  the  bare 
outlines  of  Its  borders  being  its  only  iden- 
UflaUe  otaaraotflrlrtlOB  . . .  Azkanaaa,  In  pi^n 
laoguage,  got  a  law  deal  oat  of  the  Initial 
routing  .  .  , 

As  I  noted  earlier,  HJl.  11417  Includes 
a  provision  for  $2  mUlion  for  devdop- 
ment  of  passenger  services  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada  and  the 
United  States  and  Meadoo.  Tlie  reopen- 
ing of  service  to  Mexico  offers  an  oppor- 
tunity to  Include  service  through  Aiican- 
sas  (m  the  route  of  the  Missouri  Pacific 
Railroad  ttcm  St.  Louis  to  Texas.  TbaX 
is  the  way  it  used  to  be  until  Amtrak 
came  along.  As  an  example,  service  from 
BCilwaukee  and  Chicago  could  be  routed 
via  St.  Louis,  Little  Rock.  Texarkana.  and 
through  various  Texas  points  to  Nuevo 
Laredo.  This  would  be  essentially  the 
same  route  as  that  formeiiy  served  by 
the  Texas  Eagle. 

liT.  President.  I  believe  the  people  of 
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Arkansas,  like  those  In  other  Stsftes,  are 
entitled  to  a  hlgh-quallty,  reliaBle,  and 
efficient  passenger  service.  Therncan  be 
no  (air  test  of  profitability  and  itlliza- 
tion  until  the  pe<vle  are  provide  d  such 
service. 

I  strongly  urge  passage  of  this  f  mend- 
ment.  I  believe  it  will  be  an  imiortant 
step  in  realizing  the  purpose  for  which 
Amtrak  was  created — a  truly  nitional 
rail  passenger  service  as  part  of  a  bal- 
anced transportation  system. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  ye  is  and 
nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  T  lere  is 
not  a  sufficient  second. 

Mr.  FDLBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tl  e  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  leglslativj  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pn  sident, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  th  !  order 
for  the  quonun  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  V  ithout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  Presider  t,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  i  mend- 
ment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordere  1. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  full 
committee.  { 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  it  appropriate  to  make  soma  rather 
general  observations  about  the  c  >mmlt- 
tee's  attitude  toward  Amtrak  and  :he  rail 
service  being  provided  under  Iti  aegis. 
Very  simply,  I  would  describe  thj  com- 
mittee's action  as  solidly  support  ng  the 
concept  represented  by  the  quasi -public 
corporation's  provision  of  rail  pa  senger 
service.  At  the  same  time,  the  o  inunit- 
tee  has  expressed  its  strong  reser  rations 
about  Amtrak's  method  of  open  tion. 

When  Congress  initially  autiorized 
the  establishment  of  the  Amtra  e  Cor- 
poration, I  think  it  was  quite  cle  ir  that 
what  we  had  in  mind  was  in  effect  bring- 
ing in  new  management  of  rail  pa  senger 
service  to  replace  the  railroad  n  anage- 
ment  which  was  either  unable  or  un- 
willing to  provide  high  quality  rftil  pas- 
senger service  consistent  with  th  i  needs 
of  the  traveling  public.  Frankly,  [  think 
it  must  be  said  that  many  of  us  ire  not 
satisfied  that  the  new  managemi  nt  has 
shown  Itself  to  be  much  of  an  ir  iprove- 
ment  thus  far. 

Out  in  the  State  of  Washing  on,  we 
have  a  perfect  example  it  seems  to  me, 
of  obstacles  to  Improve  rail  servl(  e.  Am- 
trak is  considering  reducing  service  be- 
tween Seattle  and  Portland.  It  Is  true 
that  the  service  between  these  two  cities 
contributed  significantly  to  Amtrak 
losses.  Revenue  has  representep  only 
about  30  percent  of  expenses  for  t^ls  par- 
ticular route.  I  would  hasten  to  : 
that  the  following  routes  have  dor 
as  poorly  or  worse:  The  New  York) 
falo;  Chicago  to  Detroit;  New 
Springfield:  Chicago  to  Milwauke 
port  News  to  Cincinnati;  Chlfl 
Florida;  New  York  to  St.  Louis; 
Diego  to  Los  Angeles.  Some 
routes  would  seem  to  have  the  p4>tential 
for  doing  much  better  than  in  t  te  past. 


But  here  are  the  problems.  First  the 
trains  are  slow — ^not  trardlng  mudi 
faster  than  they  did  some  40  to  50  years 
ago  and  sometimes  slower.  l%e  ayerase 
speed  between  Seattle  and  Portland  for 
example  is  only  50  miles  per  hour.  As  the 
chart  in  the  appendix  attached  to  the 
committee's  report  at  page  66  Indicates, 
there  does  seem  to  be  a  definite  correla- 
tion between  speed  and  ridership.  Sec- 
ond, there  has  been  no  experimentation 
with  fares  in  the  Seattle-Portland  cor- 
ridor. 

Third,  there  has  been  nothing  done 
to  improve  equipment  in  that  corridor. 
Fourth,  it  has  proved  to  be  extremely 
difficult  to  obtain  Information  about 
service  available,  or  to  obtain  a  con- 
firmed reservation.  And,  lastly  If  all 
these  things  had  been  done,  based  on 
Amtrak's  performance  to  date,  it  is 
doubtful  that  anyone  in  the  area  would 
be  aware  of  any  improvements  for  the 
simple  reason  that  Amtrak's  advertise- 
ments and  promotions  for  this  route  have 
been  practically  nothing. 

In  other  words,  practically  no  one  in 
the  area  is  aware  of  what  train  service 
is  available.  But  the  even  more  unfor- 
tiinate  thing  is  that  if  they  were  aware 
of  it  they  probably  would  not  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  service  because  it  is  too 
slow,  too  expensive,  and  too  hard  to 
utilize. 

In  addition,  while  on  the  one  hand 
Amtrak's  executives  talk  about  the  im- 
portance of  corridor  service  to  provide 
the  revenue  to  sustain  the  Amtrak  sys- 
tem, the  information  developed  from 
Amtrak  operation  figures  set  forth  in 
page  65  of  the  committee  report  shows 
that  actually  only  the  New  York  to 
Washington  corridor  is  consistently 
doing  well  and  that  many  long  distance 
nuis  are  doing  much  better  than  cor- 
ridors with,  given  the  official  Amtrak  at- 
titude, absolutely  no  advertising  effort 
whatsoever,  for  the  longer  hauls.  The 
real  reason  for  this  appears  to  be  that 
corridors  are  very  time  sensitive  and  Am- 
trak has  done  nothing  to  reduce  time  or 
increase  speeds  in  most  of  the  corridors 
in  the  country. 

Indeed,  paradoxically  in  the  Seattle- 
Portland  area  it  has  been  proposed  by 
Amtrak  that  local  service  between  Seat- 
tle and  Portland  be  curtailed  and  long- 
haul  service  from  Seattle  to  Los  Angeles 
be  increased  so  as  to  provide  daily  mid- 
day service  between  those  two  cities. 
What  this  means  is  that  Amtrak,  at  least 
on  the  west  coast,  apparently  sees  a 
greater  future  for  the  long  haul  than 
they  do  for  the  short  haul  in  contrast  to 
their  many  public  comments  to  the 
contrary. 

I  have  used  this  example  of  the  Seattle 
to  Portland  because  it  is  a  situation  with 
which  I  am  most  familiar  and  because 
it  points  up  well  the  dilemma  which  con- 
fronted the  conunittee  in  considering  the 
proposed  amendments  to  the  Amtrak 
legislation. 

On  the  one  hand  the  committee  is  not 
happy  with  Amtrak's  performance  to 
date;  on  the  other,  we  feel  that  the  con- 
cept must  continue  to  receive  substan- 


tial congressional  support.  That  is  why 
the  committee,  with  all  its  reservations, 
has  supported  additional  funds  for  Am- 
trak. We  are  still  hopeful  that  the  legis- 
latlcHi  will  produce  a  greater  effort  by 
Amtrak  and  we  have  given  Amtrak  more 
tools  with  which  to  do  its  Job.  I  should 
point  out  that  the  $270  million  in  grants 
authorized  by  the  committee  is  not  a 
flgiu«  grabbed  from  thin  air.  Some 
months  ago  prior  to  the  time  that  the 
administration  formally  requested  $170 
million  for  direct  grants,  I  was  Informed 
that  Amtrak  had  requested  from  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  a  figure 
which  had  been  reduced  to  $260  million. 
The  legislation  which  finally  came  to  us 
was  restricted  even  further.  The  com- 
mittee feels  that  with  additional  fund- 
ing, with  clarification  of  Amtrak  author- 
ity to  use  tracks  and  facilities,  with  a 
closer  definition  of  Amtrak's  labor  pro- 
tection responsibility,  suid  by  avoiding 
the  requirement  that  Amtrak  pay  for 
pass  privileges  that  Amtrak  should  be 
able  to  perform  much  more  in  keeping 
with  the  original  congressional  mandate. 
I  urge  that  the  Senate  approve  the 
committee  reported  Amtrak  legislation. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 
Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased 
to  Join  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  amendment 
to  provide  Amtrak  service  to  large  metro- 
politan areas  not  now  served  by  the  Am- 
trak system.  I  particularly  want  to  ob- 
serve the  Importance  of  this  amendment 
to  the  State  of  Ohio.  Clev^and  used  to 
be  one  of  America's  great  rail  passenger 
centers  and  is  now  the  largest  city  in  the 
United  States  without  any  intercity  rail 
passenger  service.  The  absence  of  Cleve- 
land from  this  system,  in  my  Judgment, 
contravenes  the  purpose  of  the  Rail  Pas- 
senger Service  Act  of  1970. 

I  mi^t  say  that  this  is  an  observation 
that  I  have  made  with  regard  to  the  Am- 
trak program  and  legislatim  from  the 
very  outset.  When  the  legislation  was 
first  passed,  Cleveland  was  not  included 
in  the  basic  surface  system;  and  it  seems 
to  me  Inconceivable  that  a  city  of  this 
size,  with  a  population  corridor  of  the 
type  we  have,  with  the  large  amount  of 
industrial  development  connected  with 
it,  on  the  way  to  Detroit  and  to  Chicago, 
does  not  have  such  service. 

I  have  requested  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pulbught) 
to  Include  in  his  amendment  the  provi- 
sion that  this  amendment  shall  not  au- 
thorize the  termination  of  any  existing 
service.  I  am  pleased  that  he  has  done  so. 
This  provisioD  will  prevent  Amtrak  from 
merely  rerouting  the  Broadway  Limited 
through  Cleveland.  The  Broadway  Limit- 
ed presently  is  serving  from  New  York  to 
Chicago  and  goes  through  Canton,  Ohio. 
Such  a  rerouting  would  provide  Cleve- 
land with  rail  passenger  service  at  3:36 
in  the  morning,  which  is  hardly  the  type 
of  service  which  the  people  of  Cleveland 
desire. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  intend 
this  amendment  to  result  in  an  additional 
daily  train  between  Chicago  and  Wash- 
ington, passing  through  South  Bend. 
Toledo.  Cleveland.  Toungstown,  Pitts- 
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burgh,  and  Cumberland.  I  have  spoken 
with  representatives  of  the  Greater 
Cleveland  Growth  Association  who  ctm- 
cur  with  me  that  this  route  would  serve 
more  people  than  the  route  between  Chi- 
cago and  Buffalo,  which  was  taken  up 
under  section  403(b)  for  a  period  by  Am- 
trak but  has  since  been  discontinued.  The 
Chicago.  Washington  route  which  I  have 
described  would  not  only  serve  major 
popxilation  centers,  but  would  provide  the 
only  rail  route  to  Florida  for  pe<4>le  in 
northern  Ohio  and  northern  Indiana. 

If  the  Amtrak  system  Is  to  be  success- 
ful, it  must  not  only  provide  good  equip- 
ment but  in  addition  it  must  connect 
major  cities  to  attract  riders.  The  route, 
which  I  have  described  would  be  an  im- 
portant connecter  to  major  population 
areas.  I  believe  that  it  was  a  grave  mis- 
take not  to  provide  such  service  initially. 

The  i}eople  of  the  States  of  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Pennsylvania.  New  York,  and 
Maryland  should  not  have  to  use  State 
funds  to  provide  service  which  is  avail- 
able in  other  parts  of  the  country  en- 
tirely at  Federal  expense.  I  particularly 
refer  to  the  use  of  section  403(b)  to 
finance  the  now  discontinued  Amtrak 
route  from  Buffalo  through  Cleveland 
to  Chicago  which  was  not  a  very  widely 
used  route  and  did  not  provide  on  its 
schedules  the  type  of  corridor  trans- 
portation service  that  I  think  Amtrak 
will  have  to  provide. 

Section  403(b),  on  the  other  hand,  is 
designed  for  an  entirely  different  pur- 
pose from  that  for  which  it  was  used  by 
Amtrak.  Section  403(b)  provides  two- 
thirds  financing  for  needed  rail  service 
to  bolster  the  economy  in  a  spur  line 
situation,  where  a  city  is  not  on  a  major 
transportation  corridor. 

That  should  not  be  financed  by  the 
general  fund.  But  this  line  should  be 
financed  by  the  general  fund,  cmd  that 
is  what  we  are  attempting  to  do. 

The  cities  of  Cleveland,  Toledo,  and 
Youngstown  are  entitled  to  rail  passen- 
ger service  and  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  Join  in  supporting  this 
amendment  which  is  of  such  importance 
to  this  area  of  the  country. 

I  have  listened  with  great  interest  to 
the  statements  made  here  today,  that 
we  should  not  tie  the  hands  of  Amtrak; 
that  in  order  to  make  this  experiment 
work,  we  ought  to  leave  the  broadest  dis- 
cretion in  the  choice  of  these  routes.  We 
gave  them  that  discretion,  and  what 
did  they  do?  They  financed  Cleveland 
service  through  the  section  403(b)  proc- 
ess. They  have  not  improved  the  service. 
They  have  not  improved  the  equipment. 

I  conunend  the  chairman  and  the  com- 
mittee for  reporting  the  basic  bill.  I  am 
going  to  support  it.  because  it  would 
vastly  increase  the  financing  of  Amtrak. 
It  was  openly  apparent  from  the  begin- 
ning that  there  was  no  chance  that  the 
financing  provided  was  going  to  be  ade- 
quate even  to  start  doing  the  Job. 

The  Senate  conunittee  has  gone  quite 
a  way.  and  I  hope  the  Senate  will  go 
quite  a  way  in  approving  that  fltuuicing. 
But  let  us  talk  about  practicalities.  Let 
us  talk  about  where  people  are  going  to 
ride  trains  on  short  haiUs  and  in  trans- 


portation corridors  where  they  are  com- 
petitive with  airline  times.  Let  us  not 
talk  about  maintaining  long-range  over- 
night lines  between  such  areas  as  New 
York  and  Chicago  and  then  say  we  are 
serving  some  areas  in  between,  by  the 
fact  that  the  trains  have  to  go  through 
those  States. 

The  amendment  is  necessary,  and  I 
think  it  is  sound.  To  provide  a  mlnimiun 
amount  that  must  be  allocated  to  Indi- 
vidual States  and  somehow  allow  the 
present  system,  no  matter  how  wise  the 
officials  of  Amtrak  may  be,  to  discrim- 
inate against  particular  areas  of  this 
country  spells  the  doom  of  Amtrak.  I 
am  not  going  to  vote  for  it  again,  if 
that  occurs. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  3  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  think  the  Senator  for 
yielding  me  that  time,  but  I  have  com- 
pleted my  remarks. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevenson).  The  Senator  from  Indiana 
has  2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  Presidoit.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require,  to  say 
that  this  questicm  is  one  which  has  been 
discussed  previously  on  the  floor.  What 
the  amendment  would  do  would  be  to 
require  Amtrak  to  add  the  following  cities 
to  its  service:  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  Little 
Rock,  Ark.  In  the  report  we  took  cogniz- 
ance of  the  fact  that  the  two  communities 
have  been  omitted  from  the  Amtrak  sys- 
tem. I  understand  that  the  reason  given 
for  omitting  Cleveland  was  that  the  ter- 
minal facilities  there  make  it  too  expen- 
sive so  that  they  could  not  keep  It  oper- 
ating. At  the  same  time,  however,  it  is 
one  of  the  nmjor  metropolitan  areas  of 
the  country  and.  therefore,  such  an  omis- 
sion  is  difficult  to  imderstand. 

As  to  Uttle  Rock.  Ark.,  my  understand- 
ing is  that  the  decisian  was  made  that  an- 
other route  wsu  decided  upcn  which 
would  be  less  expensive  and.  therefore, 
that  State  was  omitted.  However,  other 
sections  of  the  Nation  were  also  omitted. 

The  dUBcuIty  with  legislating  routes 
an  the  floor  of  the  Senate  is  that  there  is 
no  way  to  stop,  once  we  begin  to  open  the 
door.  Then,  every  Senator  will  feel  obli- 
gated to  try  and  have  included  every  dty 
in  his  State  or  to  include  at  least  some  of 
the  favorites  In  his  State. 

nils  authority  was  given  to  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation.  It  made 
that  decision.  There  is  no  obligation  cr 
any  reason  why  that  route  cannot  be  ex- 
tended or  changed  by  the  Depcutment  of 
Tnmsportation.  My  Jiidgment  Is  that 
when  we  start  legislating  routes  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  we  will  be  taking  on  a 
task  the  solution  of  which  cannot  be 
Judged  on  its  merits. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  imderstand 
that  kind  of  attitude,  the  acceptance  of 
the  infalllbUlty  of  Amtrak  officials.  With 
respect  to  this  particular  route  I  am 
speaUng  of,  before  we  had  Amtrak.  the 
people  who  ran  the  private  enterprise 
system,  specifically,  the  Missouri  Pacific, 


htul  this  route  through  Arkansas.  It  was 
the  most  efficient  and  direct  route  from 
the  center  of  the  country  to  diicago,  St. 
Louis,  and  on  to  Dallas  and  then  on  into 
Mexico.  This  is  an  old  route.  It  was  stand- 
ard transportation  through  Little  Rock. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  said  that 
Senators  would  want  routes  through 
their  favorite  cities.  I  am  not  asking 
favors  for  my  city  or  any  other  city.  In 
the  case  of  Arkansas — ^the  only  case  I 
know  of — ^there  may  be  others — we  had 
a  route  established  during  the  pre-Am- 
trak  period  and  now  under  Amtrak  we 
have  nothing. 

I  cannot  agree  with  those  who  say  that 
Congress  has  no  capacity  to  make  dis- 
criminating judgments  on  things,  and 
that  this  is  not  what  Congress  really  is 
for.  What  has  happened  is  that  a  bu- 
reaucracy has  come  in  smd  destroyed  the 
system,  dropping  the  route  which  from 
long  practice  was  acknowledged  to  be  the 
best,  the  most  efficient,  and  the  most  di- 
rect. Surely  the  Senator  is  not  suggesting 
that  we  should  never  question  the  Judg- 
ment of  a  bureaucracy. 

All  the  Senator  from  Ohio  and  I  are 
saying  is  that  they  have  made  a  mistake 
in  these  two  cases.  I  do  not  think  one 
should  say  that  Congress  should  not 
question  whatever  Amtrak  officials  say. 
Iliere  is  a  lot  they  do  not  know  about 
this  country. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  would  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas.  But  I  should 
point  out  that  Arkansas  was  not  the  only 
State  omitted.  Vermont,  Maine,  New 
Hampshire 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  They  did  not  have 
service  when  Amtrak  came  in. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  South  Dakota  had  it 
and 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Many  places  in  New 
England  did  not  have  it  before.  In  Ar- 
kansas, we  did  have  service  and  Amtrak 
took  it  away. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  There  is  no  question, 
there  were  many  services  taken  away. 
Service  to  many  communities  was  elimi- 
nated. What  I  am  going  to  say,  and  re- 
peat here,  is  that  in  the  bill  we  wanted 
to  avoid  legislating  an  answer,  but 
in  the  report  we  have  stated  we  rec- 
ognize that  Amtrak  should  give  consid- 
eration not  only  to  these  communities 
but  also  to  other  communities.  The  fact 
still  remains  that,  once  we  open  the  dooi . 
I  can  assure  the  Senator,  in  good  con- 
science, there  will  be  many  people  who 
will  want  us  to  change  things  around. 

As  to  the  question  of  bureaucracy,  I 
question  bureaucracy,  I  question  Amtrak. 
In  my  opening  remarks,  I  question  the 
whole  operation,  except  it  is  still  true 
that  the  legislature  cannot  administer. 
The  legislature  is  not  an  administrative 
body.  That  is  exactly  what  you  are  at- 
tempting to  do  here,  to  make  a  decision 
of  administration  which  has  been  left  to 
Amtrak.  Hopefully.  Amtrak  will  make 
some  corrections. 

I  point  out  that,  if  it  were  Just  merely 
Including  the  two  cities,  I  would  find  no 
great  difficulty  in  doing  so.  But  I  could 
say,  equally  as  well,  that  other  Senators 
would  present  their  argiunents  and  I 
would  find  very  little  difficulty  with  them. 
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that  they  ahould  be  included,  too.  It  wu 
estimated  bjr  Amtrak  that.  If  we  Included 

both 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Two  mllUon  del- 
Mr.  HARTRX.  Approximately  2  Imll- 
lion  over  2  years,  I  believe;  yes. 

Mr.   TAFT.   Mr.   President,   will   the 
Senator  from  Indiana  yield? 
.Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TAPT.  I  noted  the  remaii:  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  made  about  the 
terminal  facilities  In  Cleveland  aid  I 
want  to  correct  the  impression  he  has 
about  this.  That  question  was  dlscu  ised 
thoroughly.  While  the  cost  of  runilng 
the  terminal  was  high,  there  was  nc  re- 
quirement on  the  part  of  Amtrak  to  i  ion- 
tlnue  to  use  it.  There  is  another  r^ute 
which  could  be  used  as  a  temporary 
facility,  to  be  put  at  the  waterfron  . 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  do  not  dispute  \  rhat 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  says.  I  ooly  lave 
the  explanati<Hi  that  was  given  to  me 
when  I  asked  Amtrak  why  Cleveland  was 
not  included.  There  may  have  been  o  her 
reasons.  I  was  shocked  myself  wh  n  I 
found  that  Cleveland  was  left  out. 

B4r.  FTJUBRIOHT.  The  Senator  st  »te<l 

that  uits  am«n<iineni  woul<}  oo«n  ike 
door.  Ijet  me  say  tbat  ArKansas  ta  is   a 

greater  population  than  all  of  the  8i  ates 
the  Senator  has  mentioned  put  toge  her. 

Arkansas  is  In  a  unique  sltuatloi  .  In 

the  first  place,  it  Is  the  32d  largest  £  tate 
In  the  Union.  It  had  this  service  irior 
to  Amtrak.  We  have  allowed  this  un  reg- 
ulated  authority  to  take  away  from 
Arkansas  a  service  which  he  tad. 
Arkansas  does  have  a  population  gre  iter 
than  all  the  other  States  the  Senitor 
talked  about. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  rise  to  support  the  p  od- 
tion  of  the  distinguished  chairman  of  our 
Subcommittee  on  Surface  Transpo  "ta- 
tion  (Mr.  Hartki)  with  regard  to  this 
amendment.  We  are  all  sympathetli ;  to 
the  desires  stressed  by  the  Senator  f  -om 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbricht).  I  know,  for 
Instance,  in  the  town  where  I  live,  th  it  I 
used  to  be  able  to  get  on  a  train  ani  in 
3  hours  arrive  in  Washington.  The  t  ain 
ran  3  times  a  day.  There  once  were  t  iree 
such  trains  nmnlng.  but  now  we  <nly 
have  an  experimental  train  that  may  not 
run  much  into  the  future. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  Amtrak  d  Kd- 
sion  when  they  established  many  of  the 
routes.  If  I  had  been  asked.  I  would  I  ave 
picked  out  other  locations  that  w<  luld 
have  been  more  profitable.  But  the  p  >lnt 
Is,  I  think,  that  when  Congress  passet  the 
bill,  it  decided  it  was  going  to  experln  int. 
It  was  experimenting  with  the  Corp  tra- 
tion  to  run  a  rail  passenger  service  i  ntll 
June  30  of  1973.  Congress  said  to  the 
Corporation,  "We  want  you  to  estaoUsh 
some  routes  for  rail  passenger  servicelind 
see  if  they  can  be  made  profitable. '  It 
established  a  procedure  under  which  the 
routes  would  be  established  and  Am  nk 
fc^owed  that  procedure,  establlshlnfllthe 
routes. 

The  procedure  further  provided  that 
the  basic  system,  which  was  establli  bed 
last  year,  would  be  reviewed  by  the  In- 
terstate   Commerce    Commission,    the 


State  Commissions,  the  representatlvee 
of  the  railroads,  and  duly  authorized 
labor  organlgatlons.  The  Secretary  of 
Transportation  was  required  to  consider 
all  their  comments.  Then,  the  Secretary 
was  required  to  submit  a  final  report  to 
Congress.  Once  sent  to  Congress,  the  sys- 
tem was  established  and  Congress  said. 
"You  cannot  even  review  this  system  in 
court."  What  we  are  doing  now  Is  chang- 
ing horses  In  midstream,  if  srou  will,  Mr. 
President.  And,  we  are  saying  that  we 
are  going  to  try  to  change  the  experi- 
ment. 

I  would  respectfuUy  suggest  to  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  that  this  Is  not 
the  time  to  agree  to  his  amendment.  The 
time  to  agree  to  his  amendment  would  be 
when  we  review  the  basic  system  some- 
time next  year,  prior  to  July  1,  1973,  at 
which  time  we,  in  Congress,  will  have  to 
decide  whether  this  experiment  has  been 
successful,  lliien  we  have  to  make  such 
basic  decisicm  as  to  whether  we  are  going 
to  continue  the  Amtrak  system,  nation- 
alize rail  passenger  service,  or  whether 
the  Congress  is  going  to  set  the  routes. 

If  we  make  that  decision  today,  we  will 
not  be  able  to  make  a  rational  deijlsion  In 
1073. 

Mr.  FULBRIQHT.  Mr.  President,  this 
Is  the  first  time  we  have  been  able  to 

offer  amendments  to  the  legislation  since 
Amtrak  was  set  up.  It  never  occurred  to 

me  or  to  anyone  else  that  they  would  act 

as  they  did  in  this  case.  One  of  the  rea- 
sons it  may  not  have  been  more  profit- 
able is  the  lack  of  wisdom  shown  in  the 
choice  of  routes,  as  the  Senator  said.  I 
am  not  at  all  sure  that  the  Senate's  views 
might  not  have  been  better. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Congress  said  when  it 
passed  the  act  and  established  Amtrak. 
"We  want  you  to  do  this  until  July  1. 
1973.  Then  we  will  review  your  action, 
and  not  before." 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  This  Is  the  first  time 
since  we  had  the  bill  passed  that  we 
could  make  suggestions.  The  committee, 
in  this  legislation,  has  already  authorized 
two  routes  that  go  outside  of  the  coun- 
try. If  this  is  such  an  inviolable  principle, 
why  did  the  committee  establish  a  route 
going  to  Canada?  I  do  not  know  how  the 
committee  can  say  there  should  be  no 
legislation  on  specific  routes  when  this 
bill  specifically  mentions  routes  to  Cana- 
da and  Mexico.  You  are  not  applying  the 
principle  consistently. 

I  submit  that  it  Is  the  Job  of  Congress 
to  review  its  own  creations  to  see  whether 
it  acted  properly.  We  do  it  with  respect 
to  every  other  agency.  If  we  do  not,  we 
get  into  trouble. 

I  suggest  that  lack  of  attention  to  this 
kind  of  a  detail — ^whlch  is  very  Important 
to  the  particular  communities  Involved 
here — could  be  one  of  the  explanations 
of  why  Amtrak  is  not  more  successful. 
We  certainly  deserve  service  in  a  State 
that  is  important  in  size  and  population. 
Arkansas  is  also  \inique  in  the  sense  that 
there  was  a  m«]or  route  before  Amtrak 
came  along  and  abolished  it.  That  raised 
some  question  as  to  whether  they  under- 
stood the  railroad  business. 

Mr.  Presldeat,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
minder of  my  time. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  was  par- 


ticularly Interested  in  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  with  respect  to 
the  assessment  we  wUl  have  to  make  in 
1973  as  to  whether  we  should  continue 
the  program.  Indeed,  that  is  an  assess- 
ment that  we  will  have  to  make. 

I  reconfirm  what  I  told  the  Senator  a 
short  time  ago  on  the  fioor.  If  we  cannot 
provide  eervlce  to  a  county  with  1.7 
mllUoD  people  that  Is  on  a  main  trans- 
portatioQ  line,  a  main  corridor,  then  I  do 
not  think  I  will  have  the  inf ormatlOD 
that  I  will  need  to  determine  whether  to 
continue  the  service.  I  think  It  makes 
It  absolutely  vital  that  we  tell  them  they 
have  to  serve  this  area  so  that  we  will 
have  some  basis  on  which  to  make  a 
Judgment. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
matoder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  b«u:k.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas.  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  an- 
nounce   tbat    tbe   Senator   from    C3eor- 

sia  (SbCr.  QAttmm.i.'i .  the  Glenator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Oravxl).  the  Senator 

from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart),  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hmc- 
PHRXY),  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson)  .  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  McClillan)  .  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McOovxrn), 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Mxtskh), 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pastorc),  and  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Sparkman)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfulo)  1b  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Soiator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pastors)  ,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jackson),  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Qambrxll)  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  ORIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Golowatxr) 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
riKLD)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Scott)  1b  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
on  ofllclal  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Munst)  Is  absent  because  of  lUneas. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Al- 
lott)  Is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hattixlo)  would  vote 
••nay." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  27, 
nays  54,  as  follows: 
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So  Mr.  PiTLBRicHT's  amendment  was 
rejected.     

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Iff.  HARTO.  10.  President,  i  ma 

myself  time  on  tbe  bill. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  there  Is 
one  other  amendment  to  be  offered,  by 

tbe    Senator    from    Massachusetts    (Mr. 

Brooki),  and  I  understand  we  will  be 
on  final  passage  within  a  very  few  min- 
utes.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  is 
open  to  amoidment. 

Mr.  BR<X>KE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment.        

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

On  page  18,  Immedlaely  following  line  19, 
iMld  the  foUowlng  section  7,  and  renumber 
tbe  succeeding  sections  accordingly: 

Sec.  7.  Section  403  (a)  Is  amended  to  read 
■a  foUowa: 

Tbe  Oorporatlon  may  provide  intercity  rail 
paseenger  service  In  excess  of  tbat  prescribed 
for  tbe  basic  sj^m,  either  within  or  outside 
the  basic  system,  where  the  Coiporatlon, 
based  on  Its  own  or  available  marketing 
studies  or  other  similar  reports  or  ixtlannA- 
tkm,  detarmmes  tbat  experimental  or  ex- 
panded service  would  be  Justlfled,  if  consis- 
tent with  prudent  management.  In  determin- 
ing tbe  establishment  of  the  additional 
routes,  the  CorporaUon  sbaU  take  Into  ac- 
count the  ctirrent  and  the  estimated  future 
population  and  economic  conditions  of  tbe 
points  to  be  served,  the  adequacy  of  alter- 
native modes  of  transportation  avaUable  to 
thoee  polnU,  and  tbe  ooet  of  adding  the  ser- 
vice. The  Ooiporstlon  sbsU  cooperate  with 
state,  regional,  and  local  agencies  to  encour- 
age tbe  use  of  trains  established  under  this 
subsection  and  shall  make  reasonable  efforts 
to  assure  high  quaUty  of  cxistomer  services. 
Any  Intercity  rail  passenger  servlee  provided 
under  this  subsection  for  a  oontlnuoua  pe- 
riod of  two  years  shall  be  designated  by  the 
Secretary  as  a  part  of  tbe  basic  system. 

On  page  as,  immedUtely  fcdlowlng  Une  20, 
add  the  following  subsection: 

(c)  There  Is  authwlnd  to  be  i4>proprl- 
ated  to  the  Secretary  $16,000,000  to  remam 
available  until  expended  for  payment  to  the 
Corporation  for  tbe  purpoee  of  assisting  In 
the  development  of  rail  passenger  servloe  m 
aooordanoe  with  subsection  Me  (a)  of  this 
Act. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  commend  the  Commerce  Committee 
oxvin      eaa   Part  la 


and  its  distinguished  chairman  (Mr. 
Maonusoh),  and  the  ranking  miQ(»ity 
member  (Mr.  Cotton)  for  their  wise  and 
far-reaching  amendments  to  the  Rail 
Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970.  The  com- 
mittee has  performed  an  admirable  Jdb 
of  meeting  the  Nation's  rail  passenger 
needs,  within  the  constndnts  of  Federal 
fiscal  demands  and  the  deterioration  that 
has  marked  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
passenger  train  service  during  the  past 
decade. 

The  Amtrak  experiment  has  not  yet 
proved  to  be  a  financial  success.  But  it  has 
shown  promise,  and  I  firmly  believe  that 
the  continuation  of  the  program  Is 
worthy  of  the  Nation's  further  invest- 
ment. At  a  time  ^idien  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment si>ends  $5  billion  a  year  on  high- 
way constructl(m  and  $2  billion  a  year  on 
airport  and  airway  facilities,  It  is  cer- 
tidnly  not  an  extravagance  to  authorize 
$270  million  for  development  of  pas- 
senger train  service,  a  mode  of  trans- 
portation that  has  for  too  long  been 
neglected  by  government,  business,  and 
the  public  alike. 

Ilie  result   of  this  neglect  Is   aU   too 

ol^vious.  WUle  p&sseneeM  on  klfikwAsw 

and  all  waya  across  ttte  Nation  regularly 

encounter  congestion  and  delay,  par- 
ticularly  in   highly    populated   urban 

areas,   tbe  develoixnent   of   railways   as 

an  alternate  mode  of  transport  has  been 
practically  nonexistent.  Old  lines  have 
been  Inadequately  maintained;  schedules 
have  not  been  met;  and  rail  transport  has 
fallen  into  wide  disfavor. 

Yet  this  situation  need  not  exist,  llie 
thoughtful  and  constructive  report  of  the 
northeast  corridor  transportation  proj- 
ect in  the  Department  of  Transportation 
made  a  point  that  aptly  itf>plies  to  many 
areas  throughout  the  country: 

The  raU  mode  Is  the  only  uncongested 
mode  in  tbe  Oorrldor  and  thus  has  the  ca- 
pacity to  handle  large  numbers  of  travelers 
who  now  trvni  on  the  congested  airways  and 
tbe  highways.  Presently,  some  dlveislon  of 
passengers  to  raU  Is  indicated  by  tbe  cm- 
board  passenger  surveys  taken  on  the  Metro- 
llnetB.  There  Is  Indication  that  nominal  alr- 
rall  door-to-door  time  differences  In  favor  of 
air  between  some  dty  pairs  In  the  Ootrldor 
are  compensated.  In  tbe  traveler's  mind,  by 
tbe  phenomenal  on-time  record  (reliabUlty 
factor)  and  the  assumed  better  safety  rec- 
ord of  the  high  Q>eed  trains.  This  suggests 
that  convMilent  and  frequent  dq^MOtures  to- 
gether with  fares  lower  than  airlines  would 
result  In  substantial  patronage  gains  for  rail 
over  the  next  yean. 

I  agree  with  the  thrust  oi  this  DOT 
rep(»t  that  passenger  rail  service  must 
play  an  important  part  in  our  Nation's 
overall  tranoiortatloa  network.  Tlie  proof 
of  the  p(v>alar  demand  for  quality  serv- 
ice is  demonstrated  by  the  overwhelnUng 
success  of  the  Metndiner,  which  makes  a 
handsome  profit  on  its  14  round  trips 
each  day  from  Washington  to  New  York. 
Hie  marked  upswing  of  more  than  30 
percent  in  rld«8h4>  from  Boston  to  New 
Yoric  \n  1972,  documented  In  the  commit- 
tee rqxvt.  Is  further  evidence  of  the  fact 
that  people  will  ride  the  trains  if  ideas- 
ant  accommodations  and  efficient  service 
are  provided. 

Amtrak  must  c<mcentrate  the  bulk  of 
Its  assets  and  attention  at  the  present 
time  to  the  continuance  and  improve- 
ment of  swvlce  along  the  traditional 


routes  which  comprise  its  "basic  sys- 
tem." But  Amtrak  should  also  devote 
some  of  Its  resources  to  the  development 
of  service  between  points  yibiCh  are  not 
curroitly  included  In  the  basic  system 
but  vdilch  show  evidence  of  large  po- 
tential rldershlp.  K  Congress  Is  to  com- 
mit itself  to  the  Amtrak  experiment,  and 
I  believe  that  this  un  Is  compelling  evi- 
dence of  such  a  commitment,  then  we 
must  i^ve  to  Amtrak  ofllcials  a  clear 
mandate  to  undertake  experlmentatlan 
and  the  devdopment  of  new  routes  of 
service. 

The  amendment  which  I  Introduce 
today  would  amend  the  existing  section 
403(a)  which  deals  with  "new  service" 
in  order  to  clarify  the  mtent  of  Con- 
gress concemlng  use  of  Amtrak  funds 
for  experimental  or  expanded  service. 
Hie  amendment  requires  that,  in  estab- 
lidiing  the  addittonal  routes,  Amtrak 
ofllcials  take  into  account  the  current 
smd  the  estimated  future  population  and 
economic  conditions  of  the  points  to  be 
served,  the  adequacy  of  altonatlve 
modes   of   transportation   available   to 

those  p<rints,  and  the  cost  of  adding  the 
m  addition,  the  amendment  autborizes 

an  additional  $15  million  to  be  spent 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  this  section. 

I  am  aware  of  only  two  routes  which 

are  currently  receivhig  funds  under  this 
section:  the  route  from  Fargo,  N.  Dak., 
through  southern  Montana  to  Spokane, 
Wash.,  and  the  route  from  Washington. 
D.C.,  to  Parkersburg.  W.  Va. 

V^thout  in  any  sense  attempting  to 
prejudge  the  validity  of  either  of  those 
lines,  I  would  submit  that  there  are  many 
other  sections  of  the  country — urban  smd 
rural — wliich  have  a  significant  potential 
rldershlp  but  which  currently  are  not 
granted  Amtrak  service.  The  committee 
report  refers  to  the  absence  of  Cleveland. 
Ohio  and  Little  Rock.  Ark.  as  contrary 
to  the  mandate  that  Amtrak  provide  a 
basic  system  of  rail  passenger  service 
within  and  between  all  regions  of  the 
United  States. 

There  are  two  other  Unes  over  which 
passenger  service  is  now  being  operated 
with  two-thirds  State  subsidy  and  a  one- 
third  contribution  from  Amtrak  in  con- 
Junction  with  section  403(b)  of  the  act. 
These  are  ^e  lines  from  Chicago  to 
Rockford.  Bl..  and  Boston  to  l^nlngfleld. 
Mass.  Although  this  amendment  is  not 
an  attempt  solely  to  require  a  greater 
Amtrak  commitment  to  that  route,  I  am 
particularly  familiar  with  the  Boston- 
Springfield  route  and  I  believe  that  a 
brief  review  of  the  facts  of  that  case 
would  be  instructive  as  an  example  of 
what  Amtrs^  could  and  should  be  doing 
not  only  on  that  route  but  along  several 
other  routes  across  the  Nation. 

When  the  routes  for  the  Amtrak  sys- 
tem were  determined  in  April  of  1971,  no 
throiu^  service  from  Boston  to  New  York 
via  Worcester,  i^rlngfield.  and  Hartford 
was  provided.  Service  was  continued  from 
^rlngfield  to  New  Haven  but  there  were 
no  trains  to  tie  together  the  three  largest 
cities  of  Massachusetts— Springfield, 
Worcester,  and  Boston.  Ttiese  cities  lie  on 
an  east-west  axis  e4>proximately  100 
miles  apart,  and  there  is  considerable 
business  and  pleasure  travel  among  the 
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three  cities  along  the  increasingly  c<  n- 
gested  Massachusetts  Turnpike.  Int  ir- 
state  Highway  1-90. 

When  the  Amtrak  bill  was  passed,  4  he 
Massachusetts  Legislature  quickly  Ap- 
proved legislaUon  to  qualify  the  State  for 
participation  in  the  403(b)  progrim. 
Service  has  operated  along  the  line  sii  ice 
May  17.  1971,  with  one  round  trip  tr  iln 
per  day  from  Boston  to  Springfield  i  nd 
connecting  service  to  New  York  ind 
Washington.  It  has  not  been  well-po- 
moted,  however,  and  customers  of  en 
find  it  difficult  to  get  timetable  infom  a- 
tion  or  to  purchase  tickets;  understai  d- 
ably,  therefore,  it  has  operated  at  a 
deficit  of  approximately  $200,000  duri  ng 
its  first  8  months.  Two-thirds  of  this  (  e- 
ficit  is  owed  by  Massachusetts. 

More  than  a  million  people  live  in  t  le 
Springfield- Worcester  area;  nearly  a 
million  more  people  live  in  the  Hartfc  rd 
area.  Figures  on  highway  and  air  tral  Be 
present  a  clear  and  convincing  case  J  or 
regular  train  service  between  these  cit  es 
to  Boston  as  well  as  New  York  and  oth  er 
points  to  the  south.  The  cost  to  Amtr  ik 
of  regular  service  along  this  route  ne  id 
not  exceed  $1  million.  And,  I  am  sire 
many  of  my  colleagues  would  agree  th  at 
similar  limited  sums  could  be  well-spe  at 
in  providing  transportation  to  accelert  te 
economic  growth  in  other  parts  of  tie 
country. 

Thus,  the  intent  of  this  amendme  it 
is  to  provide  a  mandate  to  Amtrik 
officials  to  undertake  service  beyond 
that  currently  operating.  A  prime  pur- 
pose of  this  experimentation  would  je 
to  examine  alternative  routes  for  train 
service  during  the  rest  of  this  centuiy. 
To  a  large  degree.  Amtrak  has  betn 
forced  to  operate  along  the  routes  whi  ;h 
had  the  greatest  market  potential  a  ge  i- 
eration  or  even  two  generations  aco. 
But,  demographic  statistics  make  cleir 
that  population  centers  are  changltg. 
In  large  numbers,  people  are  moving 
away  from  the  great  port  cities  wMsh 
served  as  trading  centers  in  our  count  -y 
decades  ago.  They  are  moving  inland  >r 
upstream  and,  as  a  result,  new  trans- 
portation routes  must  be  developed. 

In  some  areas,  highways  have  met  tt  is 
need  and  will  continue  to  do  so.  But.  dl  f- 
ferent  areas  demand  different  solutio  is 
and  the  highway  that  may  be  conven- 
iently located  in  one  city  may  cause  a 
major  disruption  in  the  economy  aid 
living  conditions  of  another  city.  Yst 
both  cities  may  have  an  existing  but 
unused  right-of-way  for  rail  servlc;. 
This  is  the  type  of  situation  to  which 
State  and  local  planners  are  increasing  y 
turning  their  attention.  And  Congre« 
should  be  encouraging  such  experlmen  s 
through  the  Amtrak  structure. 

This  amendment  directs  Amtrak  to 
assist  State  and  local  governmenis 
which  can  demonstrate  the  case  for  ex- 
perimental or  expanded  service.  It  :  s 
an  additional  aspect  of  rail  passeng<r 
service  on  which  I  believe  Amtrak  shoul  i 
focus.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  th:  s 
amendment  so  that  the  /mtrak  ofllclals 
will  be  able  to  move  creatively  in  this 
new  direction  along  the  route  to  Im- 
prove  rail  passenger  service  throughout 
America. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent to  add  the  name  of  my  colle«giie 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kxnnedt)  as 
a  (X)sponsor  of  my  amendment 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  Senator  Brookz  In 
providing  for  an  increase  in  funds  of  $15 
million  to  permit  Amtrak  to  improve  or 
expand  intercity  service  in  critical  areas 
outside  the  basic  system. 

There  Is  an  obvious  need  for  experi- 
mental routes  to  be  tested  in  operation 
by  Amtrak  in  an  effort  to  build  a  truly 
national  rail  passenger  network. 

But  more  important  than  the  experi- 
mental lines  is  the  maintenance  and  im- 
provement of  such  provisional  routes  as 
the  Boston-Worcester-Springfield  route. 

Originally  excluded  from  the  basic 
system,  this  route  was  added  last  May 
and  operates  a  roimd  trip  daily  from 
Boston  to  Washington.  The  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  now  provides 
$175,000  to  help  defray  the  costs  of  this 
line. 

This  amendment  now  will  permit  the 
addition  of  this  route,  and  othera  like  it 
to  the  basic  system,  after  2  years  of  ef- 
ficient continuous  operation. 

The  area  of  Massachusetts  covered 
by  this  route  in  one  of  the  fastest  grtxw- 
ing  in  the  State.  And  its  2  miUion  popu- 
lation requires  the  operation  of  high- 
speed ground  transportation  as  part  of 
its  growing  economy. 

Now.  I  believe  this  amendment  will  in- 
sure that  in  the  future  this  route,  which 
clearly  is  a  vital  link  within  the  trans- 
portation system  of  the  State,  will  be  in- 
corporated into  the  normal  operation  of 
Amtrak. 

Also,  the  amendment  will  provide  to 
Amtrak  the  necessary  fiexibUlty  to  pro- 
vide growing  population  sections  with 
passenger  service  on  an  experimental 
basis  so  that  the  costs  and  benefits  can 
be  tested  under  actual  operating  condi- 
tions. 

I  believe  this  amendment  adds  to  the 
likelihood  that  Amtrak  can  become  an 
effective  national  rail  passenger  system 
and  I  urge  Its  adoption. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts basically  is  in  line  with  the  gen- 
eral, overall  concepts  and  the  idea  that 
we  had  envisioned  when  we  put  Amtrak 
Into  operation— that  is.  that  it  was  to  ex- 
periment and  we  were  specifically  provid- 
ing the  money  for  doing  so. 

I  compliment  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts for  his  concern  in  this  matter. 
He  has  had  a  long-standing  Interest  in 
providing  transportation  not  only  to  his 
area  but  to  the  whole  Nation. 

Under  the  circumstances,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  speaking 
for  the  minority.  I  am  aware  that  the 
Senator  'rom  Massachusetts  represents  a 
State  with  a  great  need  for  surface  trans- 
portation. It  is  a  section  of  the  country 
where  there  is  a  concentration  of  popula- 
tion with  a  need  for  this  kind  of  trans- 
portation. He  has  continually  expressed 
concern  In  this  regard. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
has  said,  the  amendment  Is  in  overall 
keeping  with  the  purpose  of  Amtrak, 
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which  is  to  see  if  we  cannot  improve  the 
way  in  which  peoide  are  moved  about  in 
this  country.  I  believe  his  amendment  Is 
totally  In  line  with  the  purposes  of  the 
legislation.  I  think  I  can  speak  for  this 
side  in  saying  we  accept  the  amendment. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  greatful  to  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
conunittee  and  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land for  seeing  fit  to  accept  this  amend- 
ment and  take  it  to  conference. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  record  my  support  for  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
srtts  (Mr.  Bhooki).  which  authorizes  an 
additional  $15  million  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  experimental  and  expanded 
rail  passenger  service  in  addition  to  that 
prescribed  for  the  basic  Amtrak  system. 
This  amendment  is  Important  in  that 
It  provides  an  opportunity  for  the  inclu- 
sion of  several  raU  passenger  routes  that 
were  left  out  of  the  initial  Amtrak  sys- 
tem. One  such  omjfwion  is  that  of  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley  route  between  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Francisco.  This  amend- 
ment would  make  It  possible  for  the  Cor- 
poration to  reconsider  Its  previous  deci- 
sion not  to  include  this  Important  valley 
route  In  the  basic  system.  I  strongly 
urge  the  Corporation  to  do  so. 

I  recommend  this  action  for  essentially 
the  same  reasons  that  Senator  Tunney 
and  I  introduced  S.  2341  last  July.  This 
bill  would  require  the  inclusion  of  rail 
passenger  service  through  the  San  Joa- 
quin Valley  in  the  Amtrak  system.  This 
vaUey  route  would  be  in  addition  to  the 
coastal  route  already  Included  In  the 
basic  system.  As  I  said  on  July  24,  1971: 
I  fully  agree  that  the  comUI  route  Is  to- 
taUy  justified  for  Inclusion.  It  n  a  hours 
faster,  and  thus  the  shortest  route  between 
the  two  terminal  cities,  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco.  Purther.  It  Is  a  notably  scenic 
route. 

But  the  area  between  these  two  terminals 
justifies  two  alternative  routes.  Between  the 
southern  California  mountain  ranges  and 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  area,  the  coastal  route 
services  only  one  city  with  a  population  In 
excess  of  60.000— Salinas,  population  58J06. 
The  TaUey  route  between  the  southern 
mountains  and  the  Bay  area  serves  four  ci- 
ties above  80.0(X>.  Bakersfield.  69,616;  Fresno. 
188,973:  Modesto,  «1.7ia;  and  Stockton  107- 
644. 

I  also  pointed  out  in  my  remarks  last 
July  that  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  serves 
as   the   gateway   to   the  Sierras.   This 

grand  and  majestic  mountain  range 

with  its  three  national  parks— Is  visited 
by  millions  of  citizens  each  year.  An  Im- 
proved and  modem  rail  system  would 
provide  an  important  service  to  the  ever- 
Increasing  stream  of  visitors  to  the 
grandeur  of  the  Sierras. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  there  Is 
much  merit  to  this  pending  amendment, 
and,  if  it  Is  passed.  I  hope  that  the  Cor- 
poration will  agree  with  me  that  there 
Is  much  merit  in  providing  alternative 
rail  passenger  service  through  Califor- 
nia's San  Joaquin  Valley. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sen- 
ators yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  yield  back  his 
time? 
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Mr.  BARTKB.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mfiti/Ww  of  my  time. 

The  FRBBiraNO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
STKVXHaoH).  All  remaining  time  taavinc 
been  yielded  bade,  tlie  quesUon  ia  on 
agieelnc  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendmoits 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OP  BILL 

Messages  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard, 
caie  of  his  secretaries,  and  he  smnoimced 
that  on  April  24,  1972,  the  President  had 
approved  and  signed  the  act  (S.  3054) 
to  amend  the  Manpower  Develc^ment 
and  Training  Act  of  1962. 


I  take  the  floor  at  this  time,  therefore, 
to  i^fgpwjiw  the  hope  that  we  can  move 
forward  as  expeditiously  as  possible  with 
third  reading  and  passage  of  the  Amtrak 
bill.  It  Is  my  understanding  that  the 
Senate  is  now  awaiting  the  arrival  of  a 
S«iator  to  come  to  the  floor  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  pending  bill  or  to 
make  a  statement,  and  certainly  every 
opportunity  Is  going  to  be  afforded  that 
Senator  ta  order  to  accommodate  him. 

I  merely  take  the  floor  at  this  time  to 
urge  that  the  cloakroom  try  to  get  in 
touch  with  the  Senator  so  that  the  Sen- 
ate can  move  f (Howard  with  final  action 
on  the  pending  bill  and  get  on  with  ac- 
tion on  the  next  bill,  which  is  going  to 
be  a  very  controversial  and  difficult  one. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  time  be  charged  equally  against 
both  sides.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Stkvknson)  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  simdry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  aid  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 

PROGRAM 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  I  say  that  the  Senate  today 
is  confronted  with  a  very  long  day.  An- 
other difficult  bill  will  follow  flnal  pas- 
sage of  the  Amtrak  bill.  On  that  bill— 
S.  652 — several  amendments  are  expect- 
ed. There  Is  a  time  limitation  of  2  hours 
CQ  each  of  two  amendments,  and  tme 
on  which  there  is  1  hour.  There  will  be 
several  roUcall  votes  during  the  after- 
noon. 

The  Senate  can  anticipate  being  in 
session  late — ^until  8  or  9  o'clock  to- 
night— ^If  there  are  good  possibilities  of 
having  flnal  action  on  that  bill — the 
truth  in  billing  practices  bill.  If  final 
action  en  that  bill  occurs  today,  there 
will  be  no  votes  tomorrow,  but  the  Sen- 
ate will  be  In  session  tomorrow,  and  will 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
USIA-State  authorization  bill  tomorrow, 
with  general  debate  thereon. 

However,  if  the  Senate  does  not  com- 
plete the  truth  in  billing  practices  bill 
this  afternoon,  that  will  spill  over  imtll 
tomorrow,  thus  necessitating  roUcall 
yotm  on  tomorrow. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  RAIL 
PASSENGER  SERVICE  ACT  OF  1970 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (HJl.  11417)  to 
amend  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act 
of  1970  to  provide  flnanclal  assistance 
to  the  National  Railroad  Passenger  Cor- 
poration for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
railroad  equipment,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  HJl.  11417  as  reported  by  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee.  This  bill 
will  enable  the  National  Railroad  Pas- 
senger Corporation  to  continue  opera- 
tions by  providing  additional  funding. 

In  October  1970.  the  President  signed 
Into  law  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act 
which  established  the  Corporation.  In 
puting  the  language  of  the  1970  act 
together.  Congress  admittedly  was  break- 
ing new  ground.  The  Corporation  was 
given  the  task  of  providing  a  rail  pas- 
senger service  over  the  basic  system  es- 
tablished by  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation. But  it  is  obvious  that  we  did  not 
provide  the  Corporation  with  sufficient 
fimds  to  fulflll  its  responsibilities.  After 
all,  the  nationwide  rail  passenger  service 
prior  to  the  organization  of  Amtrak  was 
being  operated  by  the  railroads  at  a  de- 
ficit estimated  by  various  sources  at  over 
$200  million  a  year. 

The  Senate  Commerce  Committee,  af- 
ter careful  review  of  the  financial  prob- 
lem and  statutory  responsibilities  of  the 
Railroad  Passenger  Corporation,  recom- 
mended an  authorization  for  their  opera- 
tion which  exceeded  that  of  the  House. 
I  believe  that  the  fimds  provided  in  the 
Senate  recommendation  are  fully  war- 
ranted. The  Corporation  faces  a  substan- 
tial capital  expenditures  program  to  pro- 
vide a  foundation  of  rolling  stock  on 
which  to  begin  building  its  service.  It 
must  acquire  the  most  promising  1.200 


passenger  cars  from  the  existing  fleet, 
as  well  as  a  supply  of  new  locomotives. 

Moreover,  it  must  strive  to  improve 
service,  including  the  introduction  of  in- 
novations such  as  valet  parking  and  the 
purchase  of  tickets  using  credit  cards. 
And  it  must  give  thought  to  longer-range 
improvements  such  as  faster,  more  mod- 
em, more  comfortable  trains. 

Above  all,  the  passage  of  this  bill  will 
assure  the  continuance  of  this  program 
of  maintaining  a  basic  structure  of  rail- 
road passenger  service  in  the  United 
States.  This  Is  most  important  because 
I  am  certain  the  day  will  come  when 
travel  by  rail  generally  will  be  more  prev- 
alent than  it  is  today. 

Mr.  President,  in  commenting  on  rail- 
road passenger  service,  may  I  say,  with 
due  modesty,  that  I  speak  from  personal 
experience,  not  just  from  what  1  read. 
I  am  a  very  frequent  user  of  Amtrak's 
Metroliner  between  here  and  Wilming- 
ton. I  find  it  excellent  service,  and  would 
not  hesitate  to  recommend  it.  Further- 
more, the  Metroliner  service  is  being  fur- 
ther improved  by  the  addition  of  more 
trains.  Metroliner  is  establishing  a  pat- 
tern which  can  provide  a  standard  of 
service  for  future  rail  service  in  other 
areas  of  the  country,  psuticularly  other 
population  corridors. 

Amtrak  is  important  to  my  State,  Del- 
aware, not  only  for  the  passenger  service 
it  makes  available,  but  also  for  the  em- 
ployment it  provides  within  the  State. 

And,  on  the  subject  of  employment,  I 
am  in  full  accord  with  section  8  of  the 
bill,  which  provides  for  free  or  reduced- 
rate  transportation  service  to  railroad 
employees  eUgible  to  receive  such  serv- 
ices. This  provision  also  includes  retired 
employees  and  dependents  of  employees. 
This  is  a  time-honored  practice  of  pro- 
viding passes  to  rail  workers,  which  I 
feel  should  be  continued.  The  bill  pro- 
vides for  the  reimbursement  of  Amtrak 
by  the  railroads  for  any  costs  Incurred. 
Senator  Boggs  and  I  introduced  legis- 
lation which  would  accomplish  this  mat- 
ter of  providing  free  or  reduced-rate 
passes  to  railroad  employees.  I  am  grati- 
fled  that  the  committee  saw  fit  to  incor- 
porate this  in  its  recommended  bill. 

Mr.  President,  passage  of  H.R.  11417. 
as  recommended  by  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee,  is  essential  to  the  con- 
tinuation of  railroad  passenger  service 
in  this  country.  I  shall  vote  for  it  and 
urge  its  support  by  all  my  fellow  Sen- 
ators. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  de- 
lighted that  the  Amtrak  legislation,  H.R. 
11417,  is  being  considered  on  the  Senate 
fioor.  It  seemed  to  me  at  the  time  the 
original  legislation  creating  Amtrak  was 
signed  into  law  that  this  quasi-public 
corporation  was  the  only  real  solution  to 
the  problems  of  rail  passenger  service 
available  to  us.  I  supported  the  concept 
thai  and  I  continue  to  do  so  now. 

As  we  all  recognized.  Amtrak  would 
imdoubtedly  require  additional  legisla- 
tion after  the  organization  had  had  some 
time  to  function.  The  pending  legislation 
authorizes  additional  funds  to  see  that 
Amtrak  continues  to  operate.  I  am  con- 
fident that  once  it  has  had  sufficient  time 
to  fimction,  it  will  prove  that  we  have 
made  a  wise  decision. 
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On  February  7,  B«r.  President  four 
of  our  colleagues.  Senator  Roth.  £k  nator 
CoopsK,  Senator  Rahdolph,  Senator 
PsRCT  and  I  Introduced  a  bill.  S.  3131. 
Tills  bill  required  that  Amtrak  lacog- 
nlze  the  rights  to  free  or  reduce<  -fare 
passes  to  retired  employees  of  the  rail- 
roads. I  was  very  grateful.  Indeed  that 
those  four  Senators  Joined  me  in  that 
effort.  Their  help  and  suivort  hav(  i  cer- 
tainly contributed  greatly  to  sucoss  In 
having  this  amendment  Included  li  the 
bill.  The  entire  substance  of  thai  bill. 
8.  3131,  which  we  InltlaUy  presented  to 
the  Senate,  Is  contained  In  the  bm  t  rhlch 
the  committee  has  reported  to  the  Qoor. 
HJl,  11417. 

Specmcally.  Mr.  President,  I  waat  to 
address  myself  to  section  8  of  the  i  tend- 
ing bill  which  contains  the  substax  ce  of 
an  amendment  which  I  Introducec  and 
which  the  committee  very  kindly  a  creed 
to  consider.  My  amendment  was  orig- 
inally offered  to  the  Senate  verskin  of 
this  legislation,  S.  2760.  Now,  the  com- 
mittee versioD.  as  I  understand  It  has 
been  substituted  for  the  language  o  t  the 
House-passed  bill,  HJl.  11417. 

Mr.  President,  section  8  of  thi  bill 
makes  provision  for  continuation  o  I  the 
rights  to  free  or  reduced-fare  puses 
which  railroad  employees  and  reiirees 
possessed  prior  to  the  advent  of  An  itrak 
on  May  1,  1971.  These  railroad  puses 
had  for  many,  many  years  been  a  part 
of  what  railroad  people  came  to  re  sard 
as  their  compensation  for  service,  t  um- 
matlly,  however,  these  rights  were  te  rml- 
nated  when  Amtrak  went  into  busiiess. 
I  recognize  there  are  pro  and  con  argu- 
ments with  respect  to  the  ccntlnuiAon 
of  these  rights,  but  I  am  exceptioa  lally 
pleased  that  the  Commerce  Comm  ttee 
weighed  these  argiuients  and  then  de- 
cided to  incorporate  my  amendmett  in 
this  bill. 

The  amendment  which  I  propo64d  is 
essentially  the  same  as  the  languat  e  in 
8ectl(»i  6  of  the  bill  as  it  was  passe  1  by 
the  House.  I  requested  that  the  Com- 
merce Committee  consider,  and  it  did 
Include  in  this  bill  the  language  w  lich 
would  Include  rallrocul  employees  on 
furlough  and/or  leave  of  absence  an  ong 
those  who  would  be  entitled  to  the  use 
of  passes. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  confident  that  the 
Senate  will.  In  Its  wisdom,  retain  sec  tlon 
8  in  the  bill.  I  certainly  commend  its^ro- 
visions  to  each  Member  of  the  Sei  ate, 
and  I  am  sure  each  of  us  will  be  (;ulte 
satisfied  that  he  has  done  a  service  for 
employees  and  retirees  of  the  Nation's 
railroads. 

BCr.  President.  I  want  especially  at  Ails 
time  to  thank  the  Commerce  Comml  ;tee 
chairman.  Senator  M..oifusoN,  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  0»m- 
merce  Committee,  Senator  Cotton,  for 
their  willingness  to  consider  this  ame  ad- 
ment  even  thou^  I  do  not  serve  on  the 
committee.  Ihdeed,  every  member  of  the 
Commerce  Committee,  and  especiUly 
those  on  the  Surface  Transporta  ion 
Subcommittee,  has  been  very  helpfu  In 
this  matter. 

I  would  be  remiss  If  I  did  not  Uso 
mention  the  veiy  fine  work  vt^chftihe 
legislative  counsel  of  the  Senate  knd 
the  committee  staff  did  on  this  part  cu- 
lar  amendment.  I  received  fine  coop  tra- 
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tlon  from  them  and  I  am  delighted  at  the 
result. 

Iflr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Preddent,  I  MVre- 
date  very  much  the  nta tnmwt  of  the 
aenlor  Senator  from  Delawttre  (Ut. 
Booos)  and  his  referenee  to  my  Interest 
in  seeking  to  secure  free  raOway  tmn 
passes  to  former  employees  of  the  rail- 
roads who  are  now  retired. 

I  was  very  glad  to  Join  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  the  amendment  which  was  ap- 
proved In  the  committee.  Prom  the  out- 
set I  have  disapproved  the  polley  adopt- 
ed by  Amtrak  in  dlscon^ulng  these 
TlgbtB.  Many  retired  raOway  employees 
In  Kentucky  and  in  my  own  town  of 
Somerset  have  brought  to  my  attentlcm 
this  basic  unfairness  of  Amtrak'a  policy 
to  retired  railway  employees.  I  believe  it 
Is  correct,  as  my  distinguished  colleague 
has  pointed  out,  that  In  the  minds  of  rail- 
way employees  the  right  to  secure  passes 
upon  retiranent  has  been  considered  a 
part  of  their  compensation,  and  a  vested 
retirement  benefit. 

Although  the  provision  recommended 
by  the  committee  is  somewhat  different 
than  the  provisions  of  S.  3131,  as  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Bocos.  and  which  I  was 
happy  to  cosponsor,  I  am  pleased  that 
the  committee  has  taken  the  action  it 
did. 

And  I  wish  to  compliment  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Delaware  on  his 
persistent  efforts  in  securhig  this  provi- 
sion in  the  committee  bill  and  I  am  very 
pleased  to  give  it  my  support. 

Mr.  TDNNEY.  B«r.  President,  today  I 
Intend  to  vote  to  give  Amtrak  a  healthy 
transfusion  of  llfeblood— to  give  It  a 
chance  to  rise  above  a  "stepchild  of  C<m- 
gress"  status.  When  the  Congress  created 
Amtrak  a  short  time  ago.  It  made  a  prom- 
ise to  support  the  idea  of  a  visible  sys- 
tem of  rail  transportation  In  this  country 
That  promise  should  be  kept.  Both  the 
amendment  offered  by  Senator  P«ll,  as 
to  which  I  am  cosponsor,  as  well  as  the 
Senate  bill  should  be  passed. 

The  House  version  of  the  Amtrak  bill 
in  my  view,  pays  only  Up  service  to  that 
promise.  It  provides  among  other  thtngiy 
for  a  Federal  grant  of  $170  million.  The 
Senate  Committee  cm  Commerce  has 
found  that  the  suggested  grant  of  $170 
million  will  "aUow  Amtrak  to  continue 
operating  not  longer  than  July  1973 
while  making  only  minimal  capital  im- 
provements." The  committee  further 
found  that  by  that  date— 

Amtrak  wUl  Ukaly  b«  completely  without 
funds;  wlU  owe  1100  million:  and  will  not 
liave  the  modem  equipment  and  facilities 
needed  either  to  improve  its  financial  results 
or  to  provide  the  quality  of  pasMnger  service 
neosssary  to  attract  substantial  numbers  of 
psople  and  thus  make  real  contribution  to  the 
total  transportaUon  pletui*. 


Hie  Senate  biU  reported  out  of  Com- 
merce Committee  takes  a  meaningful  step 
forward  by  proposing  Federal  grants 
amounting  to  $370  million  and  hicreaslng 
the  loon  guarantee  authority  from  $100 
million  to  $250  mllUon.  In  my  view,  this 
proposed  Investment  is  necessary  and 
minimal. 

It  Is  difficult  to  f aU  to  take  notice  of  the 
marvelous  success  of  the  New  York  to 
Washington  Metrtdiner.  A  few  years  ago, 
the  idea  of  taking  a  train  from  New  York 


to  Washington  would  have  been  regarded 
by  most  as  preposterously  Inaffleient  and 
unrteaaant.  Today  people  ai«  damoring 
for  reaenratloas  on  tbeMetrollner,  which 
has  tranaf onnad  a  dylag  paasengei  rafl 
service  Into  a  Jet-aged  streamlined  suc- 
cess and  yet  has  not  even  reached  Its  fuU 
potential  of  ISO-miles-per-hour  service. 
Anyone  who  has  undergone  the  tedium 
of  1-day  return  business  txlpe  by  air  or 
crowded  highway  commutes  knows  the 
frustration,  exhaustion,  and  Irritation 
that  often  accompany  these  dally  activi- 
ties performed  by  miiiimnt  of  Americans. 
Amtrak  offers  hope,  not  only  to  m^f  this 
type  of  travel  bearable,  but  downrldit 
enjoyable. 

It  takes  little  imasln&tloo  to  envision 
the  speedy,  yet  effortless  conveyance  be- 
tween cities  on  trains  able  to  achieve  the 
speed  of  the  Metrollner.  Not  only  wUI  peo- 
ple be  spared  the  agcmles  of  racing  to  and 
around  airports  and  being  subject  to 
highway  congestion  In  going  to  and  from 
their  inter-dty  tasks,  but  also,  they  could, 
on  the  Amtrak  system,  devote  their  travel 
time  to  quiet  contemplation,  relaxation, 
or  productive  work.  Ilie  enhancement  of 
the  psychological  and  physical  well-being 
of  America's  dally  travelers  will  be  tre- 
mendous and  oould  be  expected  to  acotun- 
pllsh  Increased  productivity  for  them  due 
to  this  reason  alone. 

California's  airways  and  freeways  are 
congested  to  the  point  of  saturation, 
especially  with  respect  to  such  heavily 
traveOed  Oallfomla  corridors  as  those 
between  San  Diego  and  Los  Angeles,  San 
Frandaoo  and  Sacramento,  and  San 
Frandsoo  and  Los  Angeles.  Rail  Pas- 
senger services  equivalent  to  that  of  the 
Metrollner  supplied  to  those  as  well  as 
other  Oallfomla  urban  areas  may  well 
pennlt  the  congested  freeways  to  become 
"free"  again  for  those  who  must  drive, 
and  the  airports  to  be  no  longer  deemed 
outgrown  as  soon  as  they  are  expanded. 
The  Pell  amendment  will,  if  enacted, 
greatly  facilitate  this  needed  develop- 
ment. 

The  possifailltles  are  endless.  Holiday 
travelers— especially  families— may,  if 
Amtrak  thrives,  eventually  board  in  San 
FranclBOo  a  train  designed  to  transport 
their  family  automobile  with  them,  de- 
posit the  kids  In  a  supervised  kiddle  car 
equipped  with  tops,  children's  books  and 
movies,  while  the  parents  telax  In  a 
nightclub  bar.  They  may  get  off  the  train 
In  San  Diego  and  spend  their  week  at  the 
beach  having  had  fun  aU  the  way  and 
having  been  spared  the  toll  of  a  2-day 
drive. 

Once  Amtrak  becomes  a  reality,  special 
cut-rate  passes  like  Europe's  EuraU- 
passes  could  be  sold  to  foreign  tourists 
so  as  to  pennlt  unlimited  travel  over  a 
spedfled  period  of  time  throughout  the 
country.  If  it  Is  made  pleasurable  and 
inexpensive  enough,  the  existence  of 
Amtrak  alone  may  attract  thousands  of 
foreign  tourists,  who  otherwise  might 
regard  the  cost  of  travel  in  the  United 
States  as  either  prohibitive,  when 
speedy  and  convenient  such  as  air  travel, 
or  limited,  confining,  and  slow  such  as  by 
bus  travel.  If  such  cut-rate  passes  were 
available  to  American  travelen  on  the 
same  basis,  many  American  travelers 
may  decide  to  spend  their  holidays  in 
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the  United  States  rather  than  to  pay 
the  cost  of  a  charter  air  flight  to  Euroite 
where  Inexpensive,  yet  modem,  rail  serv- 
ices are  available  quite  cheaply. 

Robert  Lewis,  the  President  of  Amtrak, 
In  the  February  28,  1972,  Issue  of  UJ3. 
News  &  World  Report  cited  a  startling 
statistic.  He  said  that  50  percent  of  the 
people  in  this  country  have  never  been 
on  an  airplane  and  that  20  percent  of 
America's  families  do  not  own  an  auto- 
mobile. This  means  that  approximately 
100  million  Americans  either  are  walk- 
ing or  riding  their  bicycles  a  lot.  driv- 
ing their  cars,  or  they  simply  do  not 
travel.  Amtrak  may  be  the  answer  for 
them. 

In  order  for  such  dreams  to  be  fruit- 
ful, we  must  be  generous,  not  frugal  In 
our  support  of  Amtrak.  We  must  en- 
courage imagination  and  creativity  and 
not  be  satisfied  with  bare-bones  sub- 
sistence-level support. 

To  those  who  criticize  the  Amtrak 
proposal  as  excessive,  I  suggest  a  com- 
parison of  the  Amtrak  proposal  with  the 
extremely  generous  funding  plans  for 
highways  and  air  travel.  During  the  next 
3  years  alone,  approximately  $10  billion 
will  be  spent  on  highways  and  $4  bil- 
lion will  be  spent  on  airports  and  air- 
ways according  to  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  Report. 

What  I  am  advocating  is  not  an  im- 
limlted  drain  on  the  UJ3.  Treasury.  If  at 
some  future  time  Amtrak  proves  im- 
workable,  then  I  believe  it  should  be 
dropped.  However,  so  long  as  we  are 
committed  to  the  goal  of  a  viable  na- 
tional rail  passenger  service,  the  proj- 
ect should  not  be  undermined  by  a  lack 
of  adequate  funding. 

Let  us  not  allow  the  untapped  poten- 
tial of  the  Amtrak  passenger  system 
dissipate  through  false  economies.  Let  us 
make  this  investment  wholeheartedly. 
We  shall  all  live  better  for  having  done 
so. 

BBtTOBATIOir    OF    PASS    PRIVILKCSS    TO    KRUZD 
lAXUtOAD  EMn.OTXES 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
one  provision  in  HH.  11417  in  which  I 
am  especially  Interested.  That  is  section 
8,  which  requires  that  Amtrak  grant  free 
cr  reduced  rate  transportation  to  any 
active  or  retired  railroad  employee  or  to 
his  depoidents  who  were  eligible  for 
such  privileges  on  April  30, 1971. 

Under  the  committee  bill,  the  railroads 
are  required  to  reimburse  Amtrak  for  the 
cost  incurred  in  providing  such  transpor- 
tation. The  committee  estimates  that  the 
cost  of  this  provision  should  not  be  sub- 
stantial, but  if  there  are  any  costs,  the 
railroads  should  pay  them.  As  the  com- 
mittee report  states: 

Because  Coogress  is  mwely  continuing  pass 
policies  which  the  railroads  themselvea  de- 
veloped. It  would  4>pear  that  the  railroads 
snd  not  Amtrak  should  bear  the  ooet,  if  any. 

When  Amtrak  took  over,  many  of 
these  pass  privileges  were  terminated. 
With  only  a  limited  amount  of  funding, 
Amtrak  felt  It  could  not  continue  to 
boQor  the  pass  privileges  and  still  ac- 
complish Its  assigned  goal  of  upgrading 
nil  passenger  service  and  making  It 
Profltable.  Amtrak  further  contended 
toat  it  was  not  legally  bound  to  honor 
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policies  or  contractual  agreements  en- 
tered into  years  ago  by  the  railroads. 

A  number  of  my  constituents  have 
been  greatly  disappointed  to  learn  that 
they  can  no  longer  count  on  these  life- 
time rail  passes.  As  one  retired  worker 
explained  to  me  In  a  letter: 

Years  ago  wb«n  our  work  oontraets  wac« 
drawn  up,  one  of  the  beoeflts  inoMporatod 
into  the  agreement  was  free  pass  prtvllegea 
for  railroad  employses.  But  these  rallitiadB 
have  Just  taken  It  mto  their  own  hands  to 
eliminate  these  prlvUeges  without  any  agree- 
ments being  drawn  up,  at  least  that  has 
always  been  my  imderstandlng.  Would  you 
help  us  out  on  this  thing?  ICy  wife  and  I 
have  looked  forward  for  years  to  the  day 
when  I  retired  so  that  we  could  take  advan- 
tage of  this  free  transportation  and  visit  our 
ohUdran  who  an  located  In  norlda  and  Mew 
York. 

Another  man  wrote  to  me: 

I  am  seeking  your  support  In  reotorlng  my 
raUway  paas  rights  that  were  taken  away  by 
Amtnk.  I  worked  at  the  OentnOla  railroad 
shop  for  more  than  43  years.  As  a  retired  per- 
son, z  enjoyed  those  pass  rights.  I  find  It 
hard  to  travel  at  today's  prices.  We  retired 
people  need  our  earned  privUeges  restored. 

And  the  widow  of  a  retiree  pointed 
out: 

None  of  us  get  penstoos  (which  give  us) 
enough  to  live  on.  We  have  to  go  mto  our 
meager  savings,  and  there  Is  no  mcsiey  to 
rlda  trains.  My  only  son  lives  In  Tucson, 
ArlBona.  Z  can't  even  go  see  >»«"«  Please  hdp. 
We  would  all  be  so  grateful. 

Mr.  President,  the  disappointment  felt 
by  these  people  is  keen.  In  my  opinion, 
it  is  also  understandable.  It  is  true  that 
Amtrak  must  make  a  profit  and  ui^rade 
rail  passenger  service  in  a  limited  period 
of  3  years,  but  the  partlcipathig  rail- 
roads must  also  deliver  on  their  promises 
of  long  standing. 

Slightly  over  a  year  ago,  I  Introduced 
a  comprehensive  legislative  program  to 
Improve  the  lot  of  retired  people,  and 
one  of  my  proposals  called  for  reduced 
fares  for  senior  citizens  on  all  planes, 
trains,  and  buses  operating  with  Federal 
funds  or  In  Interstate  commerce.  A  num- 
ber of  mass  transit  systems  in  our  cities, 
including  the  CTA  in  Chicago,  have 
taken  the  commendable  step  of  offering 
reduced  fares  to  senior  citizens  during 
nonrush  hours.  And  some  of  the  airlines, 
including  Pan  Am  and  KLM.  have  offered 
reduced  fares  for  people  over  65  on  a 
seat-available  basis. 

To  bring  us  closer  to  the  goal  of  pro- 
viding the  reduced  fares  called  for  in 
my  legislative  program  for  the  elderly, 
I  became  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3131,  a  bill 
introduced  on  February  7  by  the  dlstin- 
giilshed  senior  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  Booos).  S.  3131  called  for  the 
restoration  of  "certain  rights  to  free  or 
reduced  rate  passenger  transportation 
granted  by  railroads  to  employees  upon 
retirement."  The  substance  of  S.  3131 
was  incorporated  into  the  bill  now  before 
us,  HH.  11417,  and  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend Senator  Boggs  for  his  initiative 
on  this  Issue. 

During  last  December's  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging,  the  Conference 
noted  that  transportation  Is  one  of  the 
most  serious  problems  confronting  senior 
citizens.  One  of  the  major  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Conference  was: 


Appropriate  legislation  at  aU  levels  of  gov- 
ernment should  provide  that  the  elderly  and 
li»ndlct«>ped  be  aUowed  to  travel  at  half 
fares,  or  less,  on  a  space  available  basis  on  all 
modes  of  public  transportation. 

The  provision  incorporated  into  HJl. 
11417  would  by  no  means  completely  ac- 
complish this  stated  goal,  but  It  would 
move  us  closer  to  It. 

Elderly  people  have  the  time  and  the 
desire  to  travd.  What  they  too  frequently 
lack  is  the  money. 

Lack  of  mobility  Is  one  of  their  most 
SCTlous  problems,  and  for  them,  this  lack 
of  mobility  means  Increased  isolation— 
beyond  what  they  already  suffer. 

Mr.  President,  I  not  only  commend  tbe 
Senate  Oommerce  Committee  for  includ- 
ing In  this  bill  a  provision  to  restore  pass 
privileges  to  retired  employees,  but  I  also 
express  the  deep  hope  that  Amtrak  will 
consider  eiqjerimenting  with  reduced 
fares  for  sailor  citizens  on  a  broader, 
moire  sfsoenl  basis. 

Iknow  that  Amtrak  Is  already  t^Ht^g 
certain  steps  to  Improve  service  on 
wjuns.  In  the  hope  that  Improved  service 
will  attract  more  passengers.  As  Amtrak 
makes  these  Improvements  and  tests  dif- 
ferent ideas  for  increasing  ridershlp  i 
hope  it  will  consider  offering  reduced 
fares  to  senior  citizens  on  those  trains 
now  (^Terating  at  a  loss.  These  trains 
must,  aoccn-dhig  to  the  law,  continue  in 
(iteration  until  July  1, 1973. 11  the  trains 
must  run  anyway,  but  are  now  nmnlng 
far  bdow  their  potential  passenger  loads, 
why  not  select  one  of  the  money-losing 
routes  and  determine  what  effect  upon 
ridership— and  revenues— a  policy  of  re- 
duced fares  for  senior  citizens  might 
have?  The  experiment  could  be  under- 
taken on  a  modest  experimental  scale 
but  it  could  enable  us  to  determine  more 
accurately  the  potential  of  rail  passen- 
ger service. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  Amtiak 
ofBclals  have  given  some  thought  to  this 
idea  and  that  there  is  a  poesiWlity  that 
awch  an  experiment  oould  get  underway 
by  the  end  of  this  summer,  after  Amtrak 
has  completed  certain  contemplated  im- 
provements. 

If  this  Is  the  case,  I  would  like  to 
strongly  encourage  Amtrak  to  go  ahead 
with  such  an  experiment. 

NO  icon  DABO  TAX  DOIXAUI  FOB  AlCnUK 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
vote  against  this  legislation  to  furnish 
$270  million  more  in  Federal  revenues 
to  the  National  Rail  Passenger  System.  In 
my  view,  Amtrak  has  failed  to  carry  out 
the  duty  with  which  it  was  charged  by 
Congress.  A  system  providing  absolutely 
no  service  to  five  States  is  not  "national" 
in  my  book. 

Amtrak  was  directed  by  Congress  to 
improve  and  expand  rail  passoiger  serv- 
ice between  urban  and  other  areas  of  the 
United  States;  yet  the  System  has  con- 
centrated on  the  urban  centers  at  the 
expense  of  the  "other  areas."  Instead  of 
improving  service  in  my  State  of  Idaho. 
Amtrak  has  effectively  wiped  out  pas- 
senger service  there.  All  railroad  passen- 
ger service  in  southern  Idaho  was  aban- 
doned, and  only  a  single  stof>  in  the 
northern  part  of  my  State  was  retained. 
A]K>arently,  the  System  could  not  find  a 
way  around  the  State  of  Idaho  to  get  to 
the  west  coast. 
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My  vote  on  Amtrak  funding,  w  ith  the 
tax  dollars  of  Idaho  taxpayers,  fwlll  be 
the  same  as  the  service  effectively  pro- 
vided my  State:  I  shall  cast  a  cegatlve 
vote. 

The  only  reluctance  I  have  in  voting 
against  this  bill  is  that  it  does  mo  re  than 
provide  for  simply  authorizing  mc  ney  for 
Amtrak.  It  provides  for  two  oth<  r  mat- 
ters which  I  favor.  One  of  those  natters 
is  directly  related  to  legislation  I  have 
sponsored.  The  two  items  are : 

First,  providing  for  a  compre  tiensive 
study  and  report  to  the  President  and 
Congress  of  the  potential  for  tran  sporta- 
tion  of  mall  and  express  on  passenger 
trains. 

Second,  reinstatement,  within  stated 
guidelines,  of  passenger  train  pais  priv- 
ileges for  railroad  employees  whip  were 
entitled  to  such  privileges  prior  U  or  on 
April  30, 1971. 

I  favor  both  of  these  proposals.  I  spon- 
sored legislation,  S.  1666,  to  prov  de  for 
the  transportation  of  mall  by  tlie  Na- 
tional Railroad  Passenger  Corporation. 
This  study.  I  am  confident,  will  sh  3w  the 
feasibility  of  such  activity  on  the  >art  of 
the  Corporation,  thus  allowing  it  »  pro- 
duce more  revenue  and,  hopefulw,  pro- 
vide service  to  areas  such  as  southern 
Idaho  in  the  future.  I 

In  addition.  Mr.  President.  I  have  al- 
ways felt  that  the  loss  of,  or  redu(  tion  of, 
free  pass  privileges  by  railroi  ^d  em- 
ployees entitled  to  them  was  a  breach 
of  faith  with  these  people.  I  am  pleased 
to  see  that  the  committee  has  rr  oved  to 
reinstate,  in  large  measure,  these  priv- 
ileges. I  support  this  action. 

However,  Mr  President,  the  Jill  still 
contains  a  fatal  flaw.  It  does  no!  require 
the  network  to  provide  passengei-  service 
to  at  least  one  major  population  Renter  in 
each  of  the  contiguous  48  States.  That.  I 
feel,  is  the  least  that  could  be  done  to 
assure  that  the  intent  of  the  original 
Amtrak  legislation  is  carried  ou  t.  I  have 
introduced  such  a  requiremen ;  in  the 
form  of  S.  1018,  and  regret  that  he  com- 
mittee did  not  choose  to  inclide  such 
language  in  this  bill.  Had  that  1  Buiguage 
been  inserted,  I  could,  in  good  coascience. 
support  the  bill.  Without  it,  I  cannot 
support  this  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  T  le  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  su  sstltute. 
as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  In  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  as  amenced.  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  T  le  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  of  the  amend- 
ment and  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  t  o  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (H.R.  11417)  was  lead  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President  I  have 
no  further  comments,  and  I  yi<ld  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President.  I  yl  sld  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back. 

The  bill  having  been  read  tlie  third 
time,  the  question  is.  Shall  It  pus?  On 
this  questlcm  the  yeas  and  nays  h  ive  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BTRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
(Mr.  Bxnu>icK).  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Eavra),  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Gambrell),  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravkl),  the  Senator 
from  Oklahomia  (Mr.  Harris)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey), 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son), the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Jordan),  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Long),  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Blr.  McClxllan),  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovkrn), 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskh), 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pas- 
torx).  and  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Sparkman)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfbld)  is  absent 
on  ofBclal  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son). 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  would  vote  "nay"  and  the 
Senator  from  Washington  would  vote 
"yea." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Gambrell)  ,  the  Senator  from  North  Car- 
olina (Mr.  Jordan),  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore), 
and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  <3old water) 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field) are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Scott)  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
on  ofBcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  would  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  aimounced — ^yeas  73. 
nays  7.  as  follows: 

[No.  167  Leg.] 
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NOT  VOnNO— 30 


Aiken 

Dole 

Nelson 

Allen 

Domlnlck 

Pearson 

Allott 

Eagleton 

PeU 

Anderson 

Eastland 

Percy 

Baker 

Fannin 

Proxmlre 

Bayh 

Pong 

Randolph 

Beall 

Orlffln 

Rlblcoff 

Bellmon 

Ourney 

Both 

Bennett 

Hansen 

Schwelker 

Bentsen 

Hartke 

Smith 

Bible 

Holllngs 

Spong 

Boggs 

Hruska 

Stafford 

BrcMke 

Hughes 

Stennls 

Buckley 

Inouye 

Stevens 

Byrd. 

Javlts 

Stevenson 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

Kennedy 

Symington 

Byrd.  Robert  O 

.  Magnuson 

Taft 

Cannon 

MathUs 

Talmadge 

Caae 

McOee 

Thurmond 

Chiles 

McTntyre 

Tower 

Cook 

Metcalf 

Tunney 

Cooper 

Miller 

Welcker 

Cotton 

Mondale 

Williams 

Cranston 

Montoya 

Young 

CurtU 

Moss 

NATS— 7 

Brock 

Pulbrlght 

Saxbe 

Church 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Ellender 

Packwood 

Burdlck 

Hatfield 

Brvln 

Humphrey 

Mundt 

Oambrell 

Jackson 

Muskle 

Ooldwater 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Pastore 

Gravel 

Long 

Scott 

Harris 

Mansfield 

Bart 

McClellan 

So  the  blU  (HJl.  11417)  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  to  amend  the  Rail  Passenger 
Service  Act  of  1970  in  order  to  provide 
financial  assistance  to  the  National  Rail- 
road  Passenger  Corporation,  and  for  oth- 
er purposes." 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  wm 
passed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make 
technical  corrections  in  the  blU. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bellmoh).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

(The  following  proceedings,  which  oc- 
ciured  later  in  the  day  are  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  by  unanimous 
consent:) 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  very  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  was  un- 
avoidably detained  Just  prior  to  third 
reading  and  passage  of  the  Amtrak  bill. 
The  Senator  from  Maryland  had  a  mat- 
ter pertaining  to  the  Amtrak  measure 
which  he  wanted  to  discuso.  Because  he 
was  unavoidably  detained.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that,  at  this  time,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  may  proceed  for 
5  minutes  without  the  time  being  charged 
to  either  side  on  the  pending  bill  and 
that  his  remarks  appear  in  the  Record 
immediately  following  the  passage  of  the 
Amtrak  bill  and  before  the  pending  bill 
was  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate?  May 
the  well  be  cleared  and  the  aides  to  Sen- 
ators please  take  their  seats  unless  they 
are  conferring  with  Senators.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maryland  is 
entitled  to  be  heard. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  the  acting  majority  leader,  for 
making  it  possible  for  me  to  present  a 
few  thoughts  on  the  Amtrak  situation  at 
this  time.  I  think  perhaps,  as  it  has 
worked  out,  that  this  is  the  proper  time 
for  my  thoughts  to  be  expressed.  As  the 
acting  majority  leader  has  said,  I  was 
in  a  meeting  with  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Peterson  at  the  time  that  the  de- 
bate was  closed. 

Prior  to  the  opening  of  the  debate  on 
the  bill,  I  had  prepared  an  amendment 
to  the  bill.  I  send  that  amendment  to  the 
desk  at  this  time  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  so  that  I  can  explain  the 
need  for  the  amendment. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

On  page  97,  between  lines  17  and  18,  Insert 
the  following: 

Sxc.  13.  (a)  In  any  caae  ta  which  the  Na- 
tional Railroad  Passenger  Corporation  ter- 
minates any  rail  passenger  service  which 
provides  commuter  service  for  which  com- 
muter ticket  books  are  sold  or  accepted  and 
such  commuter  service  Is  between  points 
served  by  the  MetroUner  operated  by  such 
Corporation,  the  Corporation  shall  provide 
such  service  on  the  MetroUner  In  return  for 
valid  tickets  In  such  books  sold  or  accepted 
before  such  termination  and  shall  provide, 
for  nine  months  after  such  termination, 
such  commuter  service  on  the  MetroUner  at 
the  same  special  commuter  rates  previously 
charged  for  such  terminated  service. 

(b)  In  any  case  In  which  such  Corpora- 
tion terminates  any  raU  passenger  service 
which  provides  any  commuter  service  the 
Corporation  shall  consult  with  appropriate 
State  and  local  officials  and  endeavor  to  pro- 
Tide  a  substitute  for  such  commuter  service. 

On  page  27,  Une  18,  strike  out  "Sec.  13" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  13". 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  decided  that  I  would 
not  press  the  amendment  to  final  action 
today  after  negotiations  with  Amtrak 
ofiQcials  and  after  some  consultation  with 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall). 
The  reason  that  I  had  initially  thought 
that  such  an  amendment  would  be  use- 
ful was  because  it  would  draw  attention 
to  a  human  problem — a  human  problem 
which  is  sometimes  overl(x>ked  when  we 
deal  only  with  statistics  and  traflQc  data. 

The  fact  is  that  trains  are  supposed  to 
serve  people  and  not  necessarily  that 
people  should  serve  trains.  People  depend 
on  trains  to  get  to  jobs.  People  depend 
on  trains  in  order  to  secure  and  retain 
their  employment.  People  cannot  change 
their  lives  and  people  cannot  change 
their  jobs  and  their  pattern  of  employ- 
ment as  fast  as  Amtrak  can  change  its 
train  schedules.  So,  when  we  have  a  sit- 
uation in  which  the  human  needs  of 
people  are  not  being  answered  by  the 
train  service.  I  think,  then,  we  have  to 
adopt  a  flexibility  that  meets  the  needs 
of  people  and  deals  with  their  problems. 

One  such  case  Involves  train  No.  193, 
a  commuter  train  serving  Baltimore  and 
Washington,  as  well  as  Philadelphia  and 
Wilmington.  That  train  is  being  discon- 
tinued by  Amtrak.  I  would  have  hoped, 
had  this  amendment  been  agreed  to.  that 
it  would  establish  a  means  of  coping  with 
the  discontinuance  of  this  service; 
namely,  to  allow  a  commuter  ticket  to 
be  honored  on  the  MetroUner,  which 
travels  the  same  route  as  train  No.  193  at 
approximately  the  same  time.  I  have  not 
pressed  my  amendment  because,  as  I  said 
earlier,  I  have  been  in  consultation  with 
the  Amtrak  o£Bcials. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  certain  correspondence  with  Sec- 
retary Volpe  and  others  dealing  with  this 
service. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Apan.  10.  1972. 
Hon.  John  A.  Volps, 
Department  of  Transportation, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sbcrvtabt  Volpx:  I  am  writing  to  you 
oonceming    Amtrak's    fwwwiinrtwnt    tbat 


train  number  183,  which  leaves  Baltimore 
for  Washington  at  8:48  ajn..  wlU  be  can- 
ceUed. 

As  you  know,  this  train  Is  used  by  a  large 
number  of  Maiylanders  who  have  business 
In  Waahintgon.  including  nwny  persons  who 
travel  to  work  In  Washlntgon  dally. 

At  the  current  time,  there  is  ik>  alterna- 
tive form  of  transportation  suitable  to  the 
needs  of  these  individuals.  Many  do  not  have 
cars  available  in  which  they  can  drive  to 
Washington,  whUe  many  others  have  daUy 
working  hours  which  do  not  coincide  with 
other  available  or  proposed  trains.  VlrtuaUy 
none  of  the  people  affected  can  In  any  way 
afford  the  cost  of  a  regular  roimd-trlp  ticket 
on  a  MetroUner. 

The  problem  for  the  government  and  the 
railroads  is  to  provide  reasonably -priced 
transportation  at  convenient  times.  I  am  in- 
formed that  persons  traveUng  between  Bal- 
timore and  Washington  can  purchase  regu- 
lar tickets  for  the  trip  at  a  coet  of  $1.10. 
MetroUner  tickets  cost  $4.50  for  the  one-way 
trip.  I  vrould  hope  that  it  might  be  possible 
for  Amtrak,  Penn  Central  and  other  inter- 
ested parties  to  work  out  a  system  by  which 
persons  who  travel  frequently  between  the 
two  cities  could  ride  the  early  MetroUner  for 
a  price  equivalent  to  or  sUghtly  higher  than 
the  regular  commuter  fare  of  $1.10. 

I  would  hope  tbat,  in  view  of  the  cancel- 
lation of  the  8:48.  It  wo\Ud  be  possible  to 
adopt  such  a  program  on  an  emergency  basis 
while  the  State  of  Maryland,  through  its  De- 
partment of  Trsoisportation,  develops  a  pro- 
gram to  provide  commuter  raU  transporta- 
tion for  the  Greater  Baltimore-Washington 
area.  I  am  Informed  that  Maryland  officials 
expect  to  have  the  details  of  their  program 
completed  within  thirty  days  and  that  they 
have  already  been  in  touch  with  the  U.8. 
Department  of  Transportation  concerning  as- 
sistance from  UMTA  for  funding  capital 
projects. 

I  enclose  the  results  of  a  questionnaire 
which  I  recently  distributed  to  the  passen- 
gers of  train  number  193. 

I  would  appreciate  your  immediate  atten- 
tion to  this  problem. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Charles  McC.  Matrias,  Jr., 

VS.  Senator. 

April  27.  1972. 
Hon.  Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr. 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Mac:  Roger  Lewis  asked  me  to  reply 
to  your  letter  of  AprU  26,  1973,  about  the 
8:48  a.m.  train  from  Baltimore  to  Washing- 
ton, and  your  letter  of  AprU  19.  1972. 

The  Southeastern  Pennsylvania  Transpor- 
tation Authority  made  a  week-long  survey  In 
Pebniary  of  this  year  and  found  the  average 
rldershlp  on  Train  No.  193  from  Baltimore  to 
Washington  to  be  thirty-two  passengers  a 
day.  As  you  know,  with  commuter  tickets 
there  1b  no  ticket  lift  on  the  train.  The  con- 
ductor Just  punches  the  commuter  ticket.  So, 
a  physical  count  of  the  number  of  passen- 
gers boarding  the  train  must  be  made,  and 
I  assume  that  is  what  was  done  by  the  South- 
eastern Pennsylvania  Transportation  Au- 
thority. Two  of  our  people  here  at  Amtrak 
have  ridden  the  train  on  a  number  of  occa- 
sions and  while  they  report  that  the  board- 
ings at  Baltimore  were  in  excess  of  thirty 
passengers,  they  were  not  much  in  excess. 

I  caUed  Les  Pittler  on  the  phone  the  other 
day  to  ask  him  to  find  out.  if  he  oould.  how 
the  figures  on  your  "Final  TaUey  Sheet", 
enclosed  with  your  letter  of  AprU  19.  1973, 
to  ISi.  Lewis,  were  arrived  at.  If  this  Is  a  final 
taUey  sheet  of  commuters  on  Train  No.  193, 
I  think  there  must  be  some  mistake  some- 
where,  because  our  Operations  Department 
tells  me  that  this  train,  having  only  two 
cars,  would  be  Jammed  with  standee*  if  it 
carried  19S  people. 


There  to  no  oommutar  train  now  between 
7:06  ajn.  and  the  8:48  *"» .  and  it  U  our 
Judgjnent  that  a  7:46  ajn.  train  trom  BalU- 
more  would  be  more  advantageous  to  most 
oommuten  than  the  present  schedule. 

We  have  given  eerious  consideration  to  al- 
lowing, for  a  brief  period,  commuter  ticket* 
to  be  aoc^ted  on  the  9:00  ajn.  MetroUner 
from  Baltimore  to  Washington.  WhUe  we 
have  not  reached  a  final  decision  on  this, 
we  do  want  to  let  you  know  what  some  ot 
our  problems  are  so  we  can  talk  about  It.  In 
the  first  place.  It  woiUd  be  very  difficult  to 
accept  commuter  ticket*  between  Baltimore 
and  Washington  and  not  accept  them  be- 
tween WilnUngton  and  Philadelphia,  be- 
tween Philadelphia  and  New  Tork,  and  be- 
tween Trenton  and  New  York.  Then,  oiir  law 
define*  intercity  raU  passenger  service  as  ex- 
cluding commuter  services,  and  if  we  made 
special  arrangements  for  handling  commu- 
ters between  Baltimore  and  Washington  it 
would  be  used  as  a  precedent  for  putting  ua 
further  and  further  into  the  commuter  busi- 
ness. Congress  has  treated  commuter  service* 
separately  under  the  Urban  Mass  Transpor- 
tation legislation.  These  are  some  of  our 
problems,  and  you  can  readUy  understand 
why  we  can't  decide  the  question  quickly. 

According  to  our  records.  Train  No.  193  ha* 
been  loeing  at  the  rate  of  about  $200,000  a 
year.  WhUe  all  of  it,  of  course,  is  not  charge- 
able to  Baltimore,  since  this  train  is  reaUy 
only  a  commuter  train  between  Philadelphia 
and  Wilmington,  and  between  Baltimore  and 
Washington,  and  not  an  intercity  train,  we 
just  cant  Justify  such  leases  for  a  service 
we  are  not  supposed  to  perform  anyhow. 

Kindest  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Qexald  D.  Morgak. 

Vice  President, 
Government  Affairs. 

Apan.  26.  1972. 
Mr.  Rockr  Lewis, 
President,  Amtrak, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbak  Mr.  Lkwis:  AMTRAK's  decision  to 
keep  the  early  morning  train  from  Philadel- 
phia but  to  terminate  it  at  Newark,  Delaware. 
35  miles  north  of  Baltimore  rather  than 
Washington,  is  difficult  to  explain  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Maryland.  As  I  have  tried  to  make  clear 
In  other  communications  to  you,  many  Mary- 
land citizens  rely  on  this  train  to  get  to  their 
jobs  In  Washington.  Cancellation  of  this  serv- 
ice leaves  them  no  comparable  train  to  ride. 

In  a  letter  dated  April  19, 1  requested  tbat 
if  the  PhUadelphla  to  Washington  run  were 
cancelled,  commuters  should  be  allowed  to 
use  the  9  A.M.  MetroUner  from  Baltimore  to 
Washington  at  least  untu  alternate  measures 
could  be  taken  by  the  State  of  Maryland.  If 
your  counsel  questions  your  statutory  au- 
thority to  take  this  step.  I  have  offered  to  in- 
troduce emergency  legislation  to  fill  such  a 
vacuum.  As  of  today,  I  have  received  no  reply 
to  that  request.  The  present  service  ends  this 
week. 

AMTRAK's  authorizations  legislation  is  the 
pending  business  in  the  Senate  tomorrow. 
The  support  you  need  and  should  receive 
would  be  forthcoming  with  genuine  enthusi- 
asm If  the  Senate  could  feel  sure  that  you 
have  not  lost  sight  of  problems  of  human 
dimension  Uke  this  one. 
Sincerely, 

Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr.. 

17.5.  Senator. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  in  that 
correspondence  it  Is  stated  that  Amtrak 
is  giving  serious  consideration  to  allow- 
ing, for  a  brief  period,  commuter  tickets 
to  be  accepted  on  the  9  a.m.  MetroUner 
from  Baltimore  to  Washington. 

It  was  in  reliance  upon  this  kind  of 
consideration  that  I  was  willing  to  with- 
hold action  today.  The  ofBcials  have  been 
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trying  to  work  out  some  long  term  so!  u- 

tlOZL 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  tli  ne 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Under  1  lie 
existing  circumstances,  I  aslE  imanlmo  us 
consent  that  the  Senator  from  Maryla  id 
have  3  addltiotial  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Withdit 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  tha  ik 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  particularly  heu  t- 
ened  in  my  efforts  by  the  work  belog 
done,  as  I  said  earlier,  by  my  colleague 
from  Maryland  the  Junior  Senator  fit  m 
Maryland.  He  has  been  the  central  f  g- 
ure  in  this  leglslaticm.  He  understaids 
this  problem  as  well  as  I  do,  if  not  mu  :h 
better,  and  is  equally  concerned. 

I  think  that,  with  the  atutude  whj  sh 
has  now  developed  on  the  part  of  Amtr  &k 
officials  and  with  the  concern  exhibit  ed 
by  the  Junior  Senator  from  BCarylai  id. 
the  Senator  from  Indiana,  and  othiirs 
who  have  immediate  legislative  ov(ir- 
slght  over  the  bill,  we  can  work  out  t  be 
problem  on  a  human  basis,  llie  case  is 
one  which  will  not  cost  Amtrak  a  ay 
more  and  which  will  not  put  a  burden 
on  the  Oovemment.  For  in  this  cise. 
there  are  surplus  seats  on  the  Metrolii  ler 
which  could  be  filled  by  those  who  hi  ,ve 
bought  commuter  tickets  and  want  to 
get  to  their  place  of  employment. 

It  is  a  matter  which  needs  human  cc  n- 
cem  in  order  to  cope  with  the  probL  m 
during  the  interim  period  while  we  ire 
developing  a  rail  system  in  an  effort  to 
deal  with  the  decade  of  the  1970's. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  will  tie 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  yle  d. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President.  I  congrat  ti- 
late  my  senior  colleague  for  bringlig 
this  point  to  the  attention  of  the  Sens  te 
today  as  we  have  Just  finished  the  co  i- 
sideration  of  the  Amtrak  legislation. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Maryland  h  &s 
been  of  great  service  to  the  people  of  t  le 
Baltimore-Washington  area  and  of  tie 
particular  region  in  pointing  out  the  h  i- 
man  needs  involved  in  providing  ads 
quate  rail  transportation. 

There  have  been  consultations  betwe  m 
the  senior  Senator  from  Maryland  aiid 
the  Amtrak  officials  and  myself  so  thit 
this  problem  might  be  resolved. 

I  point  out  that  we  have  yet  to  cor  le 
to  grips  with  the  overall  problems  of 
the  commuter  matter.  Very  soon  '  ?e 
must  come  to  grips  with  this  problem  a  id 
decide  whether  we  will  rely  on  exlstipg 
railroads  to  provide  this  service 
whether  the  Federal  Government  will  ^et 
into  the  problems  with  both  feet  and  ta  ke 
care  of  the  commuter  problem  existing 
in  this  country  today. 

(This  marks  the  end  of  the  proceediikgs 
which  occurred  later  in  the  day  a  ad 
which,  by  unanimous  consent,  were  Or- 
dered to  be  printed  here.) 


TRUTH  IN  LENDING  ACT 
AMENDMENTS    OF    1972 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presiddnt. 
under  the  previous  order,  I  ask  that  -he 
Clialr  now  lay  before  the  Senate  the  njext 
biU. 

The   PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Unlder 


the  unanlmous-consait  agreement,  the 
Chair  now  lays  before  the  Senate.  Cal- 
endar No.  718,  8.  652,  which  the  cleric 
will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clei^  read 
as  follows: 

8.  653,  to  amend  the  Truth  In  Lending 
Act,  to  protect  consumera,  against  careleai 
and  unfavorable  billing  practlcee,  and  for 
other  purpcMK. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  biU.  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Banldng,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  with 
an  amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  thU  Act  nuy  be  dted  m  the  ""Truth 
In  T.i«n<iing  Act  Amendmenta  of  1972". 

ITTLE  I — ^FAIR  CREDIT  BIUJMO 

1 101.  Short  Utle 

Thla  tlUe  may  be  dted  as  the  "Fair  Credit 
BiUlng  Act". 
i  102.  Declaration  of  piupoae 

llie  last  sentence  of  section  102  of  the 
Truth  in  Lending  Act  (15  UJS.C.  1601)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  a  onmma  and  the  fol- 
lowing: "and  to  protect  the  consumer 
against  Inaccurate  and  unfair  credit  bUUng 
and  credit  card  practices." 

1 103.  Definition  of  creditor 

Section  103(f)  of  the  Truth  in  Tiondlng  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  isoa(f))  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "Notwith- 
standing the  foregoing,  for  the  purposes  of 
the  requirements  Imposed  under  sections 
127(a)(6).  127(a)(7),  127(a)(8),  127(b)(1). 
127(b)  (2),  127(b)  (3),  127  (b)  (11),  and  chap- 
ter 4  Of  this  title,  the  term  'creditor*  metuis 
any  person  who  regularly  ertends  credit  or 
arranges  for  the  extension  of  credit  in  con- 
nection with  loans,  sales  of  property  or 
services,  or  otherwise." 

1 104.  Identification  of  transaction 
Section  127(b)  (2)  of  the  Truth  in  Lend- 
ing Act  (IS  U.S.C.  1687(b)(2))  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  The  amount  and  date  of  each  ex- 
tension of  credit  during  the  period  and  a 
brief  identification  on  or  accompanying  the 
statement  of  each  extension  of  credit  suflt- 
cient  to  enable  the  obligor  to  Identify  the 
transaction,  or  relate  it  to  copies  of  sales 
vouchers  or  similar  instruments  previously 
furnished,  in  a  form  prescribed  by  regu- 
lations of  the  Board." 
i  106.  Dlsclostire  of  fair  credit  blUlng  rights 

(a)  Section  127(a)  of  the  Truth  In  Lend- 
ing Act  (15  U.8.C.  1637)  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  a  new  paragraph  as 
follows: 

"(8)  A  statement  of  the  protection  pro- 
vided by  section  161  to  an  obligor  and  the 
creditor's  responslbiUtles  under  section  162 
in  a  form  prescribed  by  regulations  of  the 
Board.  Such  statement  shall  be  provided  to 
the  obligor  at  least  semiannually." 

(b)  Section  127(c)  of  the  Truth  In  Lend- 
ing Act  (15  UJ3.0.  1637(c))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "this  subsection"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "the  Fair  Credit  BUllng  Act". 

S  106.  Disclosure  of  blUIng  contact 

Section  127(b)  of  the  Truth  in  Lending 
Act  (15  US.C.  1637(b))  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  a  new  paragraph  as 
follows : 

"(11)  The  address  to  be  used  by  the  cred- 
itor for  the  purpose  of  receiving  billing  In- 
quiries from  the  obligor." 
f  107.  BUllng  practices 

The  Truth  in  Lending  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
1601-1606)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  chapter  as  foUows: 


"Sec. 
"161. 
"162. 
"163. 
"164. 
"166. 
"166. 
"167. 
"168. 
"160. 


"CHAPTER  4 — CRKDIT  BHiUNO 

Oorzection  of  bUllng  errora. 
Regulation  <tf  credit  reports. 
Length  of  billing  period. 
Prompt  crediting  of  payments. 
Crediting  excess  payments. 
Use  of  cash  discounts. 
ProtUbltlon  of  tle-ln  services 
Prohibitum  of  offsets. 
Relation  to  State  laws. 


"i  161.  Oocrectlon  ot  bUllng  man 

"(a)  If  a  creditor,  wlttiln  Hxty  days  after 
havmg  transmitted  to  an  obligor  a  statement 
of  the  obUgor's  accoiuit  In  connection  with 
an  extension  of  cons\imer  credit,  receives  at 
the  address  disclosed  under  section  127(b) 
(11)  a  written  notice  (other  than  notice  on 
a  payment  stub  or  other  payment  medium 
supidied  by  the  creditor  olf  the  creditor  so 
stlpiUates)  from  the  obligor  In  which  the 
obligor — 

"(1)  sets  forth  at  otherwise  enables  the 
creditor  to  Identify  the  name  and  aooount 
number  (if  any)  of  the  obUgor 

"(2)  Indicates  the  ObUgor's  btilef  that  the 
statement  oon  tains  a  billing  srror  and  the 
amount  of  such  bluing  enron.  and 

"(3)  sets  forth  the  reasons  for  the  ob- 
Ugor's beUefS  (to  the  extent  appUcalde) 
that  the  statement  contains  a  billing  error, 
the  creditor  ehaU.  unless  the  obUgor  has  pre- 
viously agreed  that  the  statement  was  oor- 


"(A)  not  later  than  thirty  days  aftar  re- 
ceipt of  the  notice,  send  a  written  acknowl- 
edgment thereof  to  the  obUgor,  unices  the 
action  required  In  subparagraph  (B)  la  taken 
within  s'lch  thirty-day  period,  and 

"(B)  not  later  than  two  comidete  bUllng 
cycles  of  the  creditor  (In  no  event  l»ter  than 
ninety  days)  after  the  receipt  of  the  noUoa 
and  prior  to  taking  any  action  to  coUeot 
the  amount,  or  any  part  thereof.  Indicated  by 
the  obligor  under  paragraph  (2)  either — 

"(1)  make  appropriate  corrections  In  the 
aooount  of  the  obligor,  including  the  credit- 
ing of  any  finance  charges  on  amoimts  er- 
ronsously  bUled.  and  transmit  to  the  obUgor 
a  notlflcatton  of  such  corrections  and  the 
creditor's  exidanatlon  of  any  change  In  the 
amount  indicated  by  the  obligor  under  para- 
graph (2)  and.  if  any  such  change  is  made 
and  the  obUgor  so  requests,  copies  of  docu- 
mentary evidence  of  the  obligor's  indebted- 
s;  or 


"(U)  send  a  written  explanation  or  elailfl- 
oatlon  to  the  obligor,  after  having  conducted 
an  Investigation,  setting  forth  to  the  extent 
applicable  the  reasons  why  the  creditor  be- 
Ueves  ths  account  of  the  oUlgor  was  cor- 
rectly shown  in  the  statement  and.  upon 
request  of  ths  obUgor,  provide  copies  of 
docimientary  evidence  of  the  oMigor's  In- 
debtedness. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  ■ectlon,  a 
•bUllng  erroC  consists  of  any  of  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(1)  A  reflection  on  a  statement  of  an  ex- 
tension of  credit  which  was  not  made  to  the 
ObUgor  or,  if  made,  was  not  In  the  amount  re- 
flected on  such  statement. 

"(2)  A  reflection  on  a  statement  of  an  ex- 
tension of  ersdlt  for  which  the  oUlgor  re- 
quests additional  clarification  Including 
docximentary  evidence  thereof. 

"(3)  A  reflection  on  a  statement  of  goods 
or  services  not  accepted  by  the  obUgor  or 
his  designee  or  not  dMlvered  to  the  obUgor 
at  bis  designee  In  accordance  with  the  agree- 
ment made  at  the  time  of  a  transaction. 

"(4)  The  creditor's  failure  to  refiect  prop- 
erly on  a  statement  a  payment  made  by  ths 
ObUgor  or  a  credit  Issued  to  the  oMlgor. 

"(5)  A  computation  error  or  iwiiim-  error 
of  an  accounting  nature  of  the  creditor  od 
a  statement. 

"(6)  Any  other  error  described  In  regula- 
tions of  the  Board. 

"(c)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  'action 
to  ooUect  the  amount,  or  any  part  thereof. 
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Indicated  by  an  obUgor  under  paragraph  (2)' 
does  next  Include  the  sending  of  statements 
of  account  to  the  obUgor  fUtowlng  written 
notice  from  the  obligor  aa  q;»eeifled  under 
subsecUon  (a) .  if—  ^_»^ 

"(1)  the  ObUgor's  account  Is  not  reatnctea 
or  closed  because  of  the  failure  ot  the  obUgor 
to  pay  the  amount  Indicated  under  para- 
graph (2 )  of  subsection  (a) .  and 

"(2)  the  creditor  indicates  the  payment  of 
such  amount  is  not  required  pending  the 
creditor's  cocnpliance  with  section  161. 

Nothing  in  this  section  ahaU  be  construed 
to  prohibit  any  action  by  a  creditor  to  collect 
fnj  amount  which  has  not  been  Indicated 
by  the  obUgor  to  contain  a  billing  error. 

"(d)  Any  creditor  who  falls  to  coix4>ly  with 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (a)  forfelto 
sny  right  to  ocdiect  from  the  obligor  the 
amount  Indicated  by  the  obUgw  undw  para- 
^uph  (2)  of  subsection  (a),  and  any  fl- 
T^nr»  Charges  thereon,  except  that  the 
amount  required  to  be  f<Klelted  under  this 
subesctlon  may  not  exceed  $50. 
"1 162.  BegiUatlon  of  credit  reports 

"(a)  After  receiving  a  notice  from  an  obU- 
gor as  provided  in  secUon  161(a).  a  creditor 
or  his  agent  may  not  directly  or  Indirectly 
thrsateci  to  report  to  any  person  adversely 
on  the  obligor's  ersdlt  rating  or  eredtt  stand- 
lag  beoauae  of  the  oMigor's  failure  to  pay 
the  amount  Indicated  by  the  obUgor  under 
■setlon  161  (a)  (2).  and  such  amoimt  may 
not  be  reported  as  delinquent  to  any  third 
party  untU  the  creditor  has  met  the  require- 
ments of  section  161  and  has  allowed  the 
oVUgot  iAM  same  number  of  days  (not  less 
than  ten)  thereafter  to  make  payment  as  is 
provided  under  the  credit  agreement  with 
the  ObUgor  for  the  payment  of  undisputed 
amounta. 

"(b)  If  a  creditor  receives  a  further  written 
notice  from  an  obUgor  that  an  amount  la 
stUl  In  dispute  within  the  time  aUowed  for 
payment  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, a  creditor  may  not  report  to  any  third 
party  that  the  account  of  the  obligor  Is  de- 
linquent solely  because  tbe  obUgor  has  faUed 
to  pay  an  amount  which  he  has  Indicated 
under  section  161(a)  (2) .  unless  the  creditor 
also  reports  that  the  aooount  is  In  dispute 
and.  at  the  same  time,  notifies  the  obUgor 
of  the  name  and  address  of  each  party  to 
whom  the  creditor  is  reporting  Information 
ooncemlng  the  delinquency. 

"(c)  A  creditor  shaU  report  any  subee- 
quent  resolution  of  any  deUnquendaa  re- 
ported pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  to  tbe 
psrtles  to  whom  such  delinquencies  were 
initially  reputed. 

"1 163.  Length  of  billing  period 

-ji  Ml  open-end  consumer  credit  plan  pro- 
vldaa  a  time  period  within  which  an  obUgor 
may  repay  any  portion  of  the  credit  extended 
without  Ineuirlng  an  additional  flnanoe 
charge,  such  additional  finance  charge 
may  not  be  1tt"^»^  with  respect  to 
such  portion  of  the  credit  extended  for  the 
bluing  cycle  of  which  rach  period  Is  a  part 
unless  a  otatsmemt  which  Includes  the 
amount  upon  which  the  flnanoe  charge  for 
that  period  Is  based  was  maUed  at  least 
fourteen  days  prior  to  the  date  Q>eclfled  In 
the  statsment  by  which  jMtyment  must  be 
made  In  order  to  avoid  Imposition  of  that 
finance  charge. 
"1 164.  Pron^it  crediting  of  payments 

"Payments  received  from  an  obUgor  tmder 
an  open-end  consumer  credit  plan  by  the 
creditor  shall  be  posted  pron^iMy  to  the  obU- 
gor's account  as  spedfled  In  legulatlona  of 
the  Board. 
"i  165.  Crediting  excess  payments 

"Whenever  an  obUgor  transmits  funds  to 
a  creditor  in  excess  of  the  total  balance  due 
on  an  open-end  consumer  credit  account,  the 
creditor  shaU  promptly  (1)  upon  requsst  of 


the  ObUgor  refund  the  amount  of  the  over- 
payment, or  (2)  credit  such  amount  to  the 
ObUgor's  account. 

"i  166.  Use  of  cash  dlscounta 

"(a)  With  req;>ect  to  a  credit  card  which 
may  be  used  for  extensions  of  credit  In  sales 
transactions  in  which  the  seller  is  a  peraon 
other  than  the  card  Issuer,  the  card  issuer 
may  not.  by  contract  or  otherwise,  prohibit 
any  such  seller  from  offering  a  discount  to 
a  cardholder  to  Induce  the  cardholder  to 
pay  by  cash,  check,  or  »imiiar  means  rather 
than  use  a  credit  card. 

"(b)  With  respect  to  any  sales  transaction, 
any  discount  not  In  excess  of  5  per  centum 
offered  by  the  seUer  for  the  purpose  of  In- 
ducing payment  by  cash,  check,  or  other 
means  not  Involving  the  use  of  a  credit  card 
ShaU  not  constitute  a  finance  charge  as  de- 
termined under  section  106.  If  such  discount 
Is  offered  to  aU  proqMctlve  buyers  and  Its 
availablUty  is  disclosed  to  aU  prospective 
buyers  clearly  and  conqtlcuously  m  accord- 
ance with  regulations  of  the  Board, 
"f  167.  Prohibition  of  Ue-in  services 

"Notwithstanding  any  agreement  to  tbe 
contrary,  no  card  Issuer  shaU  require  a  seUer. 
as  a  condltton  to  partldpatiag  In  a  credit 
card  plan,  to  open  an  aooount  with  or  pro- 
cure any  other  service  from  the  card  Issuer 
or  its  subsidiary  or  agent. 

"{  168.  Prohibition  of  offsets 

"(a)  A  credit  card  Issuer  may  not  take  any 
action  to  offset  a  cardholder's  Indebtedness 
arising  m  connection  with  a  conwimer  credit 
transaction  against  funds  of  ths  cardholder 
held  on  deposit  with  the  card  lasuer  \inless— 

"(1)  such  action  was  prsvlously  authorlasd 
In  writing  by  ths  cardholder,  and 

"(2)  such  acUon  with  respect  to  any  dis- 
puted amount  wlU  be  rescinded  by  the  card 
issuer  upon  request  of  the  cardholder  made 
within  ten  days  after  such  action  is  taken. 
In  the  case  of  any  credit  card  account  in 
existence  on  the  effective  date  of  this  section, 
the  previous  written  authorization  referred 
to  in  eiause  (l)  shaU  not  be  required  untU 
the  date  (after  such  effective  date)  n^en 
such  account  Is  renewed,  but  In  no  case  later 
than  one  year  after  such  effective  date. 

"(b)  This  section  does  not  alter  or  affect 
the  right  under  State  laws  of  a  card  issuer 
to  attach  or  otherwise  levy  upon  funds  of  a 
cardholder  held  on  deposit  with  the  card 
Issuer  If  that  remedy  is  constltutionaUy 
available  to  creditors  generaUy. 
"1 160.  Relation  to  State  laws 

"This  chifiter  does  not  annul,  alter,  af- 
fect, or  exempt  any  person  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter  from  complying 
with  the  laws  of  any  State  with  respect  to 
credit  billing  practices,  except  to  the  extent 
that  those  laws  are  inconsistent  with  any 
provision  of  this  chapter,  and  then  only  to 
the  extent  of  tbe  inconsistency." 
{108.  Conforming  amendments 

(a)  The  table  of  chapters  of  the  Truth  In 
Lending  Act  is  amended  by  adding  immedi- 
ately under  Item  3  the  following: 

"4.  CBxnrr  BnxiNC 161". 

(b)  Section  lll(d)  of  such  Act  (15  VJB.C. 
1610(d))  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
130"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  comma 
and  the  foUowlng:  "180.  166.  167,  and  168". 
f  100.  Effective  date 

This  title  takes  effect  upon  the  expiration 
of  one  year  after  the  date  of  its  enactment. 
TITLB  n — ^AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  TRUTH 

IN  LENDING  ACT 
f  201.  Mare-than-foiir-lnstallment  rule 

The  first  sentence  of  section  108(f)  of  the 
Truth  in  Lending  Act  (16  UJ3.C.  1602(f))  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "which  is  payable  by 
agreement  in  more  than  four  Installments 
or"  after  "credit". 


f  202.  Agricultural  credit  exemption 

SectlCHi  104  of  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  1603)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  paragn4>h  as  foUows: 

"(6)    Credit  transactions  for  agricultural 
purposes  In  which  the  total  amount  to  be 
financed  exceeds  $25,000." 
I  203.  Enforcement  by  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration 

Section  108  (a)  of  the  Truth  In  Lendmg  Act 
(15  U3.C.  1607(a) )  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  paragraph  as  foUows: 

"(7)  ths  Fann  Credit  Act  of  1971,  by  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  with  respect  to 
any  Federal  land  bank.  Federal  land  bank 
association.  Federal  intermediate  credit  bank 
or  production  credit  association." 
1 204.  Liens  arising  by  operation  of  State 
law 

Section  126  of  the  Truth  In  Lending  Act 
(16  UJS.C.  1636)  iB  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "is"  the  first  time  it 
(4>pears  In  the  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(a)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ",  includ- 
ing any  such  Interest  arising  by  operation  of 
law.  is  or  wlU  be";  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  "obUgor"  the  second 
time  It  appears  in  the.  first  sentence  of  sub- 
section (b)  the  foUowing:  ",  including  any 
such  interest  arising  by  operation  of  law,". 
{  205.  Time  limit  for  right  of  recission 

Section  125  of  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act 
(15  UJS.C.  1635)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as  foUows: 

"(f)  An  obligor's  right  of  recission  shaU 
expire  three  years  after  the  date  of  consxim- 
matlon  of  the  transaction  or  upon  tbe  sale  of 
the  property  by  the  obligor,  whichever  occurs 
sarller,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  tbe 
dlsdoeiues  required  under  this  section  or 
any  other  material  disclosures  required 
under  this  chapter  have  not  been  delivered 
to  tbe  customer." 

I  206.  Oood  faith  compliance 

Section  130  of  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act 
(15  UB.C.  1640)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(f)  No  provision  of  this  section  imposing 
any  UabUity  sbaU  ^ply  to  any  act  done  or 
omitted  in  good  faith  In  conformity  with 
any  rule,  regulation,  or  mterpretatlon  there- 
of by  the  Board,  or  In  conformity  with  any 
Interpretation  Issued  by  any  other  agency 
designated  in  section  108  unless  such  inter- 
pretation has.  prior  to  the  time  such  act  was 
done  or  omitted,  been  determined  by  the 
Board  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  Board's 
rules,  regulattons,  or  Interpretations,  not- 
withstanding that  after  such  act  or  omission 
has  occurred,  such  rule,  regulation,  or  Inter- 
pretation Is  amended,  rescinded,  or  deter- 
mined by  judicial  or  other  authority  to  be 
Invalid  for  any  reason." 
I  207.  LlablUty  for  multiple  disclosures 

Section  130  of  tbe  Truth  In  Lending  Act 
(15  VB.C.  1640)  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as  foUows: 

"(g)  The  multiple  faUure  to  disclose  to 
any  person  any  information  required  under 
this  chapter  to  be  disclosed  in  connection 
with  a  single  account  under  an  open-end 
consumer  credit  plan,  other  single  consumer 
credit  sale,  consiuner  loan,  or  other  extension 
of  consumer  credit,  shaU  entitle  the  person 
to  a  single  recovery  under  this  section." 
f  208.  Limitation  on  class  action  UablUty 

(a)  Section  130(a)  of  the  Truth  in  Lend- 
ing Act  (15  UJS.C.  1640(a))  is  amended  to 
read  as  foUows: 

"(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
section,  any  creditor  who  faUs  to  comply 
with  any  requirement  Imposed  under  thla 
ehspter  or  ch^ter  4  of  this  title  (other  than 
section  161)  with  respect  to  any  person  la 
liable  to  such  person  tn  an  amount  equal  to 
the  sum  of — 

"(1)  any  actual  damages  sustained  by 
such  person  as  a  result  of  the  faUure; 
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"(2)  sucb  punitive  damages  as  tlii  court 
may  allow,  except  that  sueb  damagis  shall 
(A)  be  not  leas  than  •100  In  the  c»a>  i  of  an 
Individual  action,  or  (B)  In  the  caie  of  a 
claaa  action,  not  more  than  the  lesser  i  if  $fiO,- 
000,  or  3  per  centxun  of  the  net  wortl:  of  the 
creditor  as  of  the  end  of  the  creditor  b  fiscal 
year  Immredlately  preceding  the  fiscal  irear  In 
which  the  fallura  occurred;  and 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  any  successful  action 
to  enforce  the  foregoing  liabUity.  the  <osts  of 
the  action,  together  with  a  reasonable  attor- 
ney's fee  which  shall  be  the  reasonabi !  value 
of  the  serrlces  rendered  by  the  a  torney 
without  regard  to  the  amount  of  any  re- 
covery. 

In  determining  the  amount  of  punltlv  i  dam- 
ages In  any  class  action,  the  court  sha  1  con- 
sider, among  other  relevant  factoii,  the 
amount  of  any  actual  damages  awardi  id,  the 
frequency  and  persistence  of  failures  o '.  com- 
pliance by  the  creditor,  the  resources  of  the 
creditor,  the  number  of  persons  ad  'ersely 
affected,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  credi- 
tor's failure  of  compliance  was  Intent  onal." 

(b)  Section  130(b)  of  auch  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
1640(b) )  Is  amended  by  Inserting  afte  '  "this 
section"  the  first  place  It  appears  the  \  oUow- 
Ing:  "for  any  falliu-e  to  comply  with  my  re- 
quirement   Imposed    under    this    chapter,". 

(c)  Section  130(0)  of  such  Act  (16Tn.S.C. 
1640(c) )  Is  amended  by  striking  out  ^chap- 
ter" and  inserting  in  Iteu  thereof  "tltl  i". 

(d)  Section  130  of  such  Act  (16  U.S.O. 
1640)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  tl  e  end 
thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows 

"(h)  A  person  may  not  take  any  ac  Aon.  to 
offset  any  amount  for  which  a  crecltor  Is 
potentially  liable  to  such  person  undi  ir  sub- 
section (a)  (3)  agalnat  any  amount  o^lng  to 
such  creditor  by  such  person,  unli  ss  the 
amount  of  the  creditor's  liability  1 3  such 
person  has  been  determined  by  Judgmi  int  of  a 
court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  In  an  ac- 
tion to  which  such  i>erson  was  a  part  ^" 

(e)  The  amendments  made  by  this  ,  lectlon 
shall  apply  In  determining  the  llabl  ity  of 
any  person  under  ch^ter  3  or  4  of  the  Truth 
in  Lending  Act,  unless  prior  to  the  c  ate  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  such  liability  ha  9  been 
determined  by  final  judgment  of  a  ct  urt  of 
competent  Jurisdiction  and  no  further  -eview 
of  such  Judgment  may  be  had  by  apijeal  or 
otherwise. 
S  209.  Credit  card  fraud 

Section  134  of  the  Truth  in  Len 
(15    n.S.C.    1644)    is   amended    to 
follows : 

"S  134.  Fraudulent  use  of  oredlt  card 

"(a)  Whoever  knowingly  in  a 
affecting  interstate  or  foreign  commerci 
or  attempts  or  conspires  to  use  any 
felt,  fictitious,  altered,  forged,  lost.  _. 
fraudulently  obtained  credit  card  to 
money,  goods,  services,  or  anything 
value  which  within  any  one-year 
a  value  aggregating  91,000  or  more; 

"(b)  Whoever,  with  unlawful  or  fraut 
Intent,  transports  or  attempts  or  . 
to  transport  in  interstate  or  foreign 
merce     a     counterfeit,     fictitious, 
forged,  lost,  stolen,  or  fraudulently 
credit  card  knowing  the  same  to  be 
felt,  fictitious,  altered,  forged,  lost 
fraudulently  obtained;  or 

"(c)  Whoever,  with  unlawful  or 

Intent,   uses  any   instrumentality  of 
state  or  foreign  commerce  to  sell  or  tn..^ 
a  counterfeit,  fictitious,  altered,  forge<l , 
stolen,  or  fraudulently  obtained  credii 
knowing  the  same  to  be  counterfeit 
ous,  altered,  forged,  lost,  stolen,  or 
lently  obtained;  or 

"(d)  Whoever  knowingly  notlTea, 
uses,  or  tnuuporta,  money,  sooda, 
or  anything  else  of  value  (except  U^ 
Interstate  or  foreign  tranapcrtatlon) 
(1)   within  any  one-year  period  haa  a 
aggregating  $1,000  or  more,  (3)   haa 
in  or  la  part  of,  or  which  oonstltntes 
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state  or  foreign  commerce,  and  (3)  has  been 
obtained  with  a  counterfeit,  fictitious, 
altered,  forged,  lost,  stolen,  or  fraudulently 
obtained  credit  card;  or 

"(e)  Whoever  knowingly  receives,  conceals, 
uses,  sells,  or  transports  in  Interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce  one  or  more  tickets  for  Inter- 
state or  foreign  transportation,  which  (1) 
within  any  one-year  period  have  a  value  ag- 
gregating VfiOO  or  more,  and  (3)  have  been 
purchased  or  obtained  with  one  or  more 
counterfeit,  fictitious,  altered,  forged,  lost, 
stolen,  or  fraudulently  obtained  credit  cards; 
or 

"(f)  Whoever  in  a  transaction  affecting 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce  furnishes 
money,  property,  services,  or  anything  else 
of  value,  which  within  any  one-year  period 
has  a  value  aggregating  91,000  or  more, 
through  the  use  of  any  counterfeit,  fictitious, 
altered,  forged,  lost,  stolen,  or  fraudulently 
obtained  credit  card  knowing  the  same  to  be 
counterfeit,  fictitious,  altered,  forged,  lost, 
stolen,  or  fraudulently  obtained — 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  ten  years,  or  both." 
}  310.  Orace  period  for  consumers 

Section  137  of  the  Truth  In  Lending  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  1637)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  subsection  (a)(1)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"  ( 1)  The  conditions  under  which  a  finance 
charge  may  be  imposed,  Including  the  time 
period  (if  any)  within  which  any  credit 
extended  may  be  repaid  without  Incurring 
a  finance  charge,  except  that  the  creditor 
may,  at  his  election  and  without  disclosure. 
Impose  no  such  finance  charge  If  payment 
la  received  after  the  termination  of  such 
time  period  but  before  the  opening  date  of 
the  next  billing  period.";  and 

(3)  by  amending  subsection  (b)(10)  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(10)  The  date  by  which  or  the  period  (if 
any)  within  which,  payment  must  be  made 
to  avoid  additiooal  finance  charges,  except 
that  the  creditor  may,  at  his  election  and 
without  disclosure,  impose  no  such  addi- 
tional finance  charge  If  payment  Is  received 
after  such  date  or  the  termination  of  such 
period  but  before  the  opening  date  of  the 
next  billing  i>erlod." 
{311.  Effective  date 

This  title  takes  effect  upon  the  date  of  its 
enactment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Tennessee. 

PKIVnJEGB    or  THB    FLOOX 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  in  connection 
with  the  consideration  of  S.  652  the  fol- 
lowing committee  and  personal  staff 
members  be  given  access  to  the  floor  to 
assist  committee  members: 

Committee  staff:  Dudley  O'Neal, 
Michael  Burns.  Ken  McLean,  John 
Evans,  Steve  Paradise.  Paul  London, 
T.  J.  Oden.  and  Alex  Heues. 

Personal  staff:  Pat  Abshlre. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
Sield  myself  15  minutes  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  open 
this  debate  on  S.  652,  the  so-called  Fair 
Credit  BiUlng  Act,  with  considerable  mis- 
givings. The  bill  reported  by  the  Senate 
Banking  Committee  is  a  sadly  "watered 
down"  version  of  the  original  bill  I  intro- 


duced in  February  of  1971.  While  the 
committee  bill  does  a  reasonable  Job  in 
helping  consumers  resolve  billing  dis- 
putes, many  vital  consumer  safeguards 
were  stricken  from  the  bill  and  others 
were  seriously  enfeebled.  Moreover,  new 
provlsloDs  were  added  to  limit  a  creditor's 
liability  under  truth  in  lending  and  to 
transfer  part  of  the  cost  of  policing 
fraudulent  credit  card  transactions  to  the 
Federal  Government.  Instead  of  calling 
the  bill  the  "Fair  Credit  Billing  Act,"  the 
committee  bill  might  be  more  aipQy 
termed  the  "Bank  Protection  Act  of 
1972." 

Mr.  President,  unless  the  bill  can  be 
substantially  strengthened  on  the  floor, 
it  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  my  time  for  a  question? 
Mr.   PROXMIRE.   On   the  Senator's 
time. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Is  the  Senator  using 
time  for  the  proponents  of  the  bill  or  as 
an  opponent  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  using  time  as  a 
proponent  of  the  biU  because  I  am  so 
optimistic  that  we  can  amend  the  bill 
and  put  it  into  such  form  that  I  can  vote 
for  it.  I  am  the  author  of  the  bill,  and  I 
want  to  vote  for  a  Proximire  bill.  But  I 
am  keeping  my  options  open.  I  admit 
that  I  am  in  an  ambiguous  position  as 
manager  of  the  bill,  but  I  do  not  know 
what  else  I  can  do. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Since  the  Senator  is  in 
opposition  to  key  features  of  the  bill,  he 
Is  robbing  the  real  proponents  of  their 
time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  On  the  other  side, 
who  is  handling  the  opposition  time  on 
the  bill?  Those  for  the  biU.  lock,  stock, 
and  barrel.  Any  way  one  looks  at  it,  both 
sides  will  get  equal  time. 

In  my  view  we  should  not  substitute 
meaningful  reform  legislation  with  a 
watered-down  bill . 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  my  time? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.   BENNETT.   I   wish   to   ask   the 
Parliamentarian  which  side  has  the  time. 
The     PRESIDINQ     OFFICER     (Mr. 
BtALL).  According  to  the  record  at  the 
desk,    the   Senator   from   Wisconsin   is 
noted  as  a  proponent  of  the  bill  and  the 
Senator  from  Utah  is  noted  as  an  oppo- 
nent of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Still  on  my  time,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  is  one  of  the  major- 
ity that  is  defending  the  bUl  and  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  with  individual 
views,  is  in  oppositim  to  it. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  It  is  the 
suggestion  of  the  Chair  that  both  sides 
have  equal  time  and,  therefore,  have  the 
ability  to  yield  to  whomever  they  desire 
for  whatever  purpose  they  wish.  Al- 
though the  title  is  misleading,  the  intent 
is  the  same.  The  time  Is  equally  divided. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  we  can  take 
care  of  this  in  the  amendment.  "Hie 
minority,  the  Republican  side,  which  op- 
poses the  amendment,  would  have  time 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  and  as 
a  proponent  I  would  have  time  in  favor 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  We  will  see  how  it 
works  out. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  should  not  create 
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the  illusion  of  progress  while  accomplish- 
ing little.  No  bill  Is  better  than  a  bogus 
bill,  so  tills  Senator  may  vote  against  ills 
own  Proxmire  bill.  There  Is  a  good  rea- 
son for  tills.  The  Cliairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  has  already 
promised  to  push  for  most  of  the  l)illing 
dispute  reforms  left  In  the  legislation  by 
ttie  committee.  The  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mlsslOQ  action  would  be  in  the  form  of 
a  trade  regiilation  under  ttie  Fedotd 
Trade  Commission  Act.  So  wiiy  pass  a 
watered-down  bill  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs?  Consumers  will  be  better  served 
by  having  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
put  the  few  reforms  left  in  the  bill  into 
effect. 

Of  course,  if  we  can  amend  the  Idll  and 
make  it  more  significant  for  the  consum- 
ers, there  would  be  more  reason  to  act. 
Before  discussing  the  provisions  left 
in  the  legislation  by  the  committee,  I 
believe  it  would  be  more  appropriate  to 
talk  atMUt  the  provisions  that  were  taken 
out.  The  committee  deleted  six  major 
consumer  protection  provisions  and  vir- 
tually emasculated  the  present  class  ac- 
tion remedies  imder  the  Truth  in  Lend- 
ing Act.  While  all  six  provisions  deleted 
by  the  committee  may  not  be  essential  to 
an  effective  bill,  taken  as  a  whole,  their 
deletion  substantially  weakens  the  bill. 
I  intend  to  offer  amendments  restoring 
two  of  tiie  six  provisions  and  I  under- 
stand that  Senators  Tunkky  and  Moss 
will  offer  amendments  restoring  most  of 
the  remaining  items  deleted  by  the  com- 
mittee. If  sill  of  these  amendments  fail, 
I  will  vote  against  the  bill  and  urge  other 
Senators  to  vote  against  it. 

Here  are  the  six  consumer  protection 
items  stricken  by  the  committee: 

A  prohibition  of  retroactive  finance 
charges  on  revolving  charge  accounts 
which  cost  the  American  consumer  $200 
million  a  year. 

A  modified  repeal  of  the  holder-ln- 
due-course  doctrine  on  credit  card  trans- 
actions which  would  have  permitted  con- 
sumers to  withhold  payment  for  shoddy 
merchandise  purchased  with  a  bank 
credit)  o&rd ' 

A  prohibition  of  minimum  finance 
diarges  on  revolving  charge  accounts 
which  frequently  involve  interest  rates 
of  120  percent  a  year  or  even  higher  on 
low-income  consimiers; 

A  repeal  of  the  utility  exemption  imder 
truth  in  lending  which  enables  public 
utilities  to  conceal  the  interest  rate  they 
charge  their  customers  for  paying  utility 
bills  late; 

A  prohibition  against  billing  for  mer- 
chandise which  was  never  mailed  to  a 
customer ; 

A  prohibition  against  sending  jimk 
mail  advertisements  with  monthly  bill- 
ing statements  unless  the  merchandise 
is  sold  in  the  normal  course  of  business 
or  unless  authorized  by  the  consumer. 

In  addition  to  these  six  provisions,  the 
committee  bill  seriously  weakens  the  con- 
siuner  class  actiwi  remedies  under  truth 
in  lending.  The  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
FMeral  Reserve  Board,  Governor  Robert- 
son, tmd  the  man  directly  responsible 
for  administering  the  Truth  in  Lending 
Act  has  written  protesting  that  the  com- 
mittee bill  "may  effectively  preclude  truth 
in  lending  class  action  suits."  Everyone 


who  knows  Governor  Robertson,  Imows 
ttiat  iie  is  a  completely  fair  man  wlio 
would  advocate  no  pcdicy  unjust  to  tlie 
banks  or  business. 

T  intend  to  discuss  each  of  these  issues 
in  greater  detail  as  we  proceed  to  tlie 
consideration  of  q^eciflc  amendments.  In 
the  meantime,  I  believe  it  would  be  use- 
ful to  outline  for  the  Smate  the  provi- 
sions contained  in  the  committee  bill. 
As  I  previously  indicated,  most  of  these 
provisions  may  be  adopted  administra- 
tively by  the  PTC.  They  are  good  pro- 
visions as  far  as  they  go.  But  the  bill 
as  a  whole  needs  to  l)e  strengtliened  if 
it  is  to  live  up  to  its  title  as  the  Fair 
Credit  Billing  Act. 

The  legislation  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee has  the  following  key  provisions: 
First,  creditors  are  required  to  acknowl- 
edge customer  billing  disputes  within  30 
days  and  to  resolve  those  disputes  within 
90  days.  A  dispute  is  resolved  by  either 
correcting  the  customer's  bill  or  explain- 
ing why  the  original  bill  was  correct. 
Creditors  who  fail  to  meet  these  require- 
ments forfeit  the  amount  in  dispute  up 
to  $50  whether  or  not  the  bill  was  in 
error; 

Second,  creditors  cannot  send  dunning 
letters  or  take  other  actions  to  collect  a 
disputed  tunoimt  or  report  it  as  de- 
linquent before  explaining  to  the 
customer  why  the  bill  is  correct ; 

Third,  if  a  customer  still  disputes  a  bill 
after  receiving  the  creditor's  explana- 
tion, a  creditor  cannot  report  the  dis- 
puted amount  as  delinquent  to  a  credit 
reporting  agency  unless  he  so  notifies  the 
customer,  and  teUs  the  agency  that  the 
amoimt  is  in  dispute.  He  must  also  re- 
port any  subsequent  resolution  of  the 
dispute; 

Fourth,  creditors  must  briefly  iden- 
tify an  address  for  handling  billing  dis- 
putes and  disclose  twice  yearly  the  cus- 
tomer's right  to  have  these  disputes  re- 
solved as  provided  in  the  legislation; 
»  Fifth,  creditors  must  mail  their 
moDtlily  billing  statements  at  least  14 
days  prior  to  when  payment  is  due  to 
avoid  the  Imposition  of  a  finance  charge; 

Sixth,  creditors  must  promptly  post  a 
customer's  payments  to  his  accoimt  in 
accordance  with  Federal  Reserve  Board 
regulations: 

Seventh,  creditors  must  promptly  credit 
excess  pasrments  or  refund  them  if  the 
customer  so  requests ; 

Eighth,  banks  or  other  credit  card  is- 
suers cannot  require  merchants  to  main- 
tain deposits  or  purchase  other  services 
as  a  condition  for  participating  in  the 
credit  card  plan  or  proiiiblt  them  from 
offering  discounts  to  cash  customers; 

Ninth,  banks  cannot  offset  a  con- 
sumer's credit  card  depot  against  his 
checking  or  savings  account  unless  the 
consumer  hsis  agreed  to  such  offsets  and 
is  allowed  10  days  to  rescind  the  offset; 

Tenth,  a  creditor's  liability  for  puni- 
tive damages  under  the  existing  Truth 
in  Lending  Act  and  the  new  Pair  Credit 
Billing  Act  is  limited  to  a  minimum  of 
$100  in  an  individual  action  and  a  maxi- 
mum of  $50,000  or  2  percent  of  net 
worth — whichever  Is  less — in  a  class  ac- 
tion suit.  These  limitations  would  also 
apply  retroactively  to  pending  suits 
which  have  not  l)een  finally  decided.  No 
limitation  is  placed  on  ttie  amount  of 


actual  damages  wtiich  can  be  recovered 
by  consumers ; 

Eleventh,  persons  involved  in  fraudu- 
loit  credit  transactions  of  $1,000  or  more 
in  1  year  which  affect  Interstate  com- 
merce can  be  fined  up  to  $10,000  or  im- 
prisoned up  to  10  years  or  tx)th: 

Twelftii,  the  disclosure  provisions  of 
the  Truth  in  Lending  Act  are  amended 
to  resolve  certsun  dilBculties  encountered 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  in  admin- 
istering the  act. 

NXSD  roa  t£GisLATioir 

Many  of  the  billing  problems  experi- 
enced by  consumers  are  a  reflection  of 
the  phenomenal  growth  of  credit  cards 
and  the  use  of  computerized  billing  sys- 
tems. A  1970  House  c(Mnmittee  report 
estimated  tiiere  were  300  million  credit 
cards  in  circulation  with  new  cards  be- 
ing added  at  the  rate  of  100  million  a 
year.  Sales  generated  by  credit  cards  ex- 
ceed $50  billion  and  over  50  million 
Americans  carry  at  least  one  credit 
card.  That  is  about  Mie-tialf  of  the 
adults;  about  50  percent  of  our  adults 
carry  one,  which  is  close  to  one  per 
family. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  reports 
tliat  credit  card  accounts  reached  $17 
billion  as  of  June  30,  1971,  up  $2  bllUon 
from  the  previous  year.  Those  who  issue 
credit  cards  include  commercial  banks, 
retail  merchants,  department  stores,  oil 
companies,  airlines,  travel  and  entertain- 
ment companies,  and  others.  Much  of 
the  growth  in  credit  cards  has  been  bene- 
flcial  for  the  consumer,  but  new  prob- 
lems have  sOso  arisen  which  require  cor- 
rective legislation. 

RXSOLVINO   BILLING   ElaOBS 

Individual  Members  of  Congress  have 
received  numerous  complaints  from 
consumers  who  have  had  considerable 
difficulty  in  resolving  errors  appearing 
on  their  monthly  credit  statements.  The 
Federal  Trade  Commission  lias  nearly 
2,000  complaint  letters  from  consumers 
who  have  had  trouble  in  getting  a  Ixill- 
ing  error  corrected.  The  Department  of 
Consumer  Affairs  of  the  city  of  New 
York  testified  that  it  has  received  a  large 
volume  of  complaints  about  unfair  bill- 
ing practices.  Similar  complaints  have 
been  received  by  consumer  protection 
agencies  throughout  the  countiy.  A  sur- 
vey taken  by  the  Minneapolis  Tribune 
shows  that  one  out  of  every  three  con- 
sumers iias  had  at  least  one  billing  error 
problem. 

Just  think  of  it.  This  is  not  something 
rare  that  we  are  dealing  with;  it  is 
something  that  is  extremely  common. 
One-ttiird  of  the  consumers — ^let  us  look 
at  it  another  way,  one  out  of  every  tliree 
voters — has  liad  tills  experience. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  iias  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  was 
this  taken  out  of  the  Senator  from 
Utah's  time?  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Two 
minutes  were  taken  out  of  tils  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  myself  an  ad- 
ditional 10  minutes.  I  thought  I  was 
being  very  careful,  because  I  was  pretty 
careful  In  ansOyzing  tills,  but  I  do  not 
dispute  it.  I  will  not  question  the  Clialr. 

As  evidence  of  ttie  widespread  concern 
over  billing  errors,   my  subcommittee 
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took  testimony  from  16  consumers,  sox  le 
of  whom  traveled  great  distances  at  th(  Ir 
own  expense  to  testify  on  the  need  f  >r 
Federal  legislation  to  curb  unfair  blllii  ig 
practices. 

Most  consumer  complaints  about  bill- 
ing errors  Involve  a  common  pattern.  :  n 
a  typlctil  case,  a  consumer  might  dl  i- 
cover  a  billing  error  on  one  of  ta  is 
monthly  charge  accoimt  or  credit  cai  d 
statements.  Or  he  might  need  furthur 
Information  about  a  particular  item  ai  - 
pearing  on  his  statement.  He  then  wr5t«  s 
to  the  cre{}ltor  but  receives  no  satli  - 
factory  response.  In  the  meantime,  I  e 
Is  besieged  with  a  series  of  compute]  - 
written  dunning  letters,  each  moie 
menacing  than  the  last.  These  letteis 
often  threaten  the  consumer  with  a  bad 
credit  rating  or  other  legal  action  ut- 
less  he  pasrs  the  disputed  amount. 

After  months  or  years  of  carrying  oi 
a  one-sided  correspondence  with  a  con  - 
puter,  many  consumers  give  up  in  f rue  - 
tration  and  pay  the  disputed  amour  t 
even  though  they  may  feel  they  do  nc  t 
owe  it.  Others  manage  to  get  their  dis- 
pute resolved  through  sheer  persistenc* , 
although  it  may  take  many  months  or 
even  years  of  patient  letter  writing.  Som  i 
are  able  to  get  their  billing  problem; 
straightened  out  by  writing  to  the  pres  • 
ident  of  the  company  or  to  their  Con- 
gressman or  Senator.  A  few  hire  attor  ■ 
neys  to  press  their  claim.  One  consume 
witness  spoke  of  spending  $150  in  lega 
fees  to  settle  a  $22  billing  error. 

The  heavy  voliune  of  consimier  com- 
plaints led  the  PTC  to  propose  a  tradu 
regulation  which  would  have  prohlbite( 
creditors  from  attempting  to  collect  j 
disputed  amount  until  the  creditor  gavi  i 
an  adequate  explanation  as  to  why  thi : 
bill  was  correct — PTC  notice  dated  Oc 
tober  8,  1970.  However,  there  was  som^  s 
controversy  as  to  whether  the  scope  o ' 
the    PTC's    proposed    regulation    coul( 
cover  commercial  bank  credit  card  plan 
since  banks  are  exempt  from  the  Federa 
Trade  Commission  Act.  The  Commissioi 
agreed  to  postpone  Its  regulation  whei 
it  appeared  that  Congress  might  enaci 
similar  legislation  which  would  clearlj 
apply  to  all  segments  of  the  credit  in- 
dustry—PTC  release  dated  January  7, 
1971. 

The  bill  deals  with  these  consume] 
complaints  by  requiring  the  prompt  anc 
orderly  resolution  of  billing  disputes 
within  two  complete  billing  cycles,  but, 
In  no  event,  later  than  90  days.  The  legis- 
lation applies  to  all  consimier  credit 
transactions  and  to  all  segments  of  the 
consumer  credit  Industry  including  com- 
mercial banks,  retailers,  petroleum  com- 
panies, and  the  issuers  of  travel  and  en- 
tertainment cards. 

TRX  BBMXKXnXa  BXLLZNO  PXUOO 

Another  typical  consimier  complaint 
involves  the  so-called  shrinking  billing 
period,  where  a  creditor  malls  his 
monthly  statement  so  late  that  a  con- 
sumer has  only  a  few  days  to  make  pay- 
ment in  order  to  avoid  a  finance  charge. 
Most  credit  card  plans  require  payment 
within  25  to  30  days  from  the  end  of  the 
previous  billing  period.  However,  the  ac- 
tual time  remaining  before  payment  is 
due  can  be  considerably  shortened  if  a 
creditor  is  late  in  sending  out  his  bills. 
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The  FTC  has  received  nearly  500  letters 
from  consumers  who  have  complained 
about  the  ■hrfnUtig  billing  period.  In 
one  example,  a  consumer  could  not  have 
avoided  a  finance  charge  even  if  he  sent 
his  payment  back  on  the  same  day  he 
received  his  bill. 

There  may  be  legitimate  reasons  for 
delay  in  mailing  billing  statements. 
Nonetheless,  some  may  be  tempted  to 
decrease  the  time  available  for  payment 
as  a  method  for  increasing  finance 
charge  revenue.  Idany  consiuners  are 
paid  twice  a  month  and  are  not  able  to 
pay  their  credit  card  bills  until  their 
next  itaycheck  is  received.  These  con- 
sumers may  thus  be  required  to  pay  fi- 
nance charges  at  an  annual  rate  which 
generally  runs  18  percent  because  of  the 
creditor's  delay  In  mailing  its  billing 
statement. 

The  bill  deals  with  the  problem  by  re- 
quiring creditors  to  mall  their  billing 
statements  at  least  14  days  before  a  pay- 
ment must  be  made  to  avoid  a  finance 
charge.  If  a  creditor  fails  to  provide  14 
days  for  payment  he  is  prohibited  from 
collecting  any  finance  charges  aa  the 
amounts  billed  for  that  period. 

nOMPT  CBCDITIMO  OT  PATlCXim 

Another  common  billing  problem  in- 
volves a  creditor's  failure  to  credit 
promptly  a  consumer's  payment  on  his 
charge  accoimt.  Many  revolving  credit 
plans  require  payment  within  30  days  to 
avoid  a  finance  charge.  If  a  consumer 
pays  on  the  30th  day,  he  may  still  be 
assessed  a  finance  charge  If  a  creditor 
fails  to  credit  his  payment  as  of  the  date 
it  was  actually  received.  Consumers  who 
make  their  payments  on  time  should  not 
be  penalized  for  bookkeeping  delays  by 
the  creditor. 

S.  652  deals  with  this  problem  by  re- 
quiring the  prompt  posting  of  payments 
on  revolving  charge  accoimts  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board.  The  bill  gives  the  Board 
some  flexibility  to  handle  the  case  of 
creditors  who  may  not  be  able  to  post  a 
payment  oo.  the  date  it  was  received. 
However,  the  committee  specifically  in- 
tends that  a  consumer  shall  not  be  penal- 
ized If  he  makes  his  payment  on  or  be- 
fore the  due  date  since  creditors  ar« 
specifically  authorized,  imder  section  210 
of  the  bill,  to  give  consumers  an  addi- 
tional grace  period  from  the  time  pay- 
ment is  due  before  Impodng  a  finance 
charge.  This  additional  grace  period  may 
vary,  depending  on  the  creditor,  but  it  is 
expected  that  it  will  not  exceed  7  days. 

XZCESS    PAYMENTS 

While  not  a  frequent  complaint,  some 
consumers  have  encountered  difBculty  in 
having  excess  payments  refunded  or 
credited  to  their  account.  The  hearing 
record  contains  a  case  of  a  consumer 
who  was  unable  to  obtain  a  cash  refimd 
for  a  $100  overpayment  to  an  oil  heating 
company  at  the  end  of  the  winter  heat- 
ing period.  Instead,  her  account  was 
credited  so  that  the  only  way  of  getting 
her  money  back  was  to  make  additional 
oil  purchases  the  following  fall.  In  the 
meantime,  the  creditor  had  the  use  of 
the  money. 

Most  credit  grantors  will  promptly 
credit  excess  pasmients  to  a  customer's 
account  or  make  a  cash  refund  if  re- 


quested. The  bill  would  require  all  cred- 
itors to  adhere  to  these  standards. 

CASH    DI8COtn«TB 

Another  problem  arising  out  of  the 
use  of  bank  or  travel  and  entertainment 
credit  cards  is  the  Inability  of  the  mer- 
chant to  offer  a  cash  discount  to  cus- 
tomers who  prefer  to  use  cash  instead  of 
a  credit  card.  The  typical  bank-merchant 
agreement  forbids  a  merchant  from  off- 
ering a  discoimt  to  cash  buyers.  A  small 
merchant  has  little  or  no  bargaining 
power  with  a  large  credit  card  issuer  and 
must  generally  accept  these  terms  if  he 
wants  to  participate  in  the  credit  card 
plan  and  compete  effectively  with  other 
retailers.  The  chairman  of  the  PTC  has 
testified  that  such  agreements  raise 
serious  antitrust  law  questions  and  sim- 
ilar thoughts  were  expressed  by  the 
spokesman  for  the  American  Bankers 
Association. 

Under  a  typical  three-party  credit 
card  plan,  the  merchant  honoring  a 
credit  card  sends  a  copy  of  each  sales 
draft  to  the  card  issuer  and  receives 
payment  at  a  discount  which  usually 
TWOS  between  3  to  6  percent.  This  dis- 
count compensates  the  card  issuer  for 
the  expoise  involved  in  operating  the 
credit  card  plan.  Tlie  merchant  might 
be  willing  to  offer  a  similar  discount  to 
his  customer  in  return  for  paying  cash, 
but  he  is  precluded  by  the  terms  of  his 
agreement  with  the  card  issuer.  There- 
fore, his  prices  to  both  cash  and  credit 
customers  must  anticipate  the  payment 
of  discounts  to  card  issuers  on  credit 
card  transactions.  The  cash  customer 
thus  pays  for  some  of  the  costs  of  the 
credit  card  system  without  realizing  the 
full  benefits  of  that  system. 

The  legislation  would  provide  some 
relief  to  cash  customers  by  prohibiting 
agreements  between  card  issuers  and 
merchants  which  forbid  the  merchant 
to  offer  a  discount  to  cash  customers. 
The  legislation  does  not  require  mer- 
chants to  offer  discounts  to  cash  buy- 
ers, but  it  does  give  him  the  option  of 
offering  a  discount  if  he  so  desires. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  offering  of 
cash  discounts,  the  legislation  also  ex- 
empts such  transactions  from  the  disclo- 
sure provisions  of  the  Tuth  in  Lending 
Act  provided  the  discount  does  not  ex- 
ceed 5  percent  and  its  availability  Is  dis- 
closed and  offered  to  all  prospective  buy- 
ers. The  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  al- 
ready exempted  transactions  involving 
discoimts  of  5  percent  or  less  from  the 
annual  percentage  rate  disclosure  re- 
quirements of  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act. 
However,  the  other  disclosure  require- 
ments of  truth  in  lending  currently  ap- 
ply including  the  disclosure  of  the  cash 
price  and  the  amount  of  finance  charge. 
These  additional  requirements  may  have 
the  unfortunate  effect  of  discouraging 
cash  discounts.  Accordingly,  the  commit- 
tee has  exempted  such  transactions  from 
all  truth  in  lending  requirements  under 
Federal  Reserve  Board  regulations. 


nE-nra 
A  related  provision  of  the  legislation 
prohibits  credit  card  issuers  from  requir- 
ing that  merchants  mftintyjn  deposits  or 
purchase  other  services  as  a  condition  for 
particiintlng  in  a  credit  card  plan.  Hear- 
ings held  by  the  House  Select  Committee 
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on  Small  Business  in  1970  revealed  that 
some  bank-merchant  agreements  re- 
quired the  merchant  to  open  a  deposit 
account  with  tbe  IisuIdc  bonk  In  order 
to  join  the  credit  card  idan.  lliese  agree- 
ments raise  serious  antitrust  questions 
and  should  be  prohibited  by  public  policy. 


Consumers  of  toi  find  their  legal  rights 
eroded  (A  bank  credit  card  plans  through 
the  common  practice  of  offsetting  a  cred- 
it card  debt  against  funds  held  in  a  con- 
sumer's checking  or  savings  account. 
Tliese  funds  can  be  attached  throogli  the 
practice  of  offset  without  any  recourse  to 
the  courts  and  in  spite  of  any  valid  legal 
defense  the  cardhcdder  may  have  against 
the  bank.  A  bank  thus  obtains  a  unique 
leverage  over  the  consumer  since  it  is  act- 
ing as  a  depository  flnRnr^it]  institution 
as  well  as  a  credit  card  Issuer.  Any  other 
creditor  would  have  to  apply  to  a  court 
before  being  permitted  to  attach  funds 
in  a  borrower's  deposit  account. 

The  bill  would  prohibit  banks  from 
offsetting  a  cardholder's  debt  against  his 
deposit  accoimt  unless  the  wtrdboldffr 
agreed  in  advance  to  authorize  the  offset 
and  was  given  10  days  to  rescind  the 
ofljBet  in  the  case  of  any  dispute.  This  will 
permit  the  ccmtinuatlon  of  bank  plans 
which  call  for  offsets  as  long  as  the  con- 
sumer is  given  an  opportunity  to  rescind 
the  offset  if  he  has  a  dispate  about  a  spe- 
cific transaction. 

I  have  an  amendment  I  woidd  like  to 
offer  as  soon  as  I  can,  but  I  reserve  the 
remainder  of  my  time.  It  may  be  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Utah  would 
like  to  speak  before  amendments  are  of- 
fered.   

Mr.  BENNETIT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
a  number  of  amendments,  also,  wfai<A  I 
nnderatand  win  probably  be  accepted, 
but  I  think  probably  we  should  get  the 
opening  statements  out  of  the  way  be- 
fore we  get  into  the  awipnrting  process. 

I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  re- 
quire.        

The  PRISIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  is  recognised. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  difflcult  to  weigh  the  equities  in  all 
of  the  considerations  which  we  had  be- 
fore oiur  Banking,  Housing  and  Urbcm 
Affairs  Committee  with  regard  to  S.  652, 
the  Pair  Credit  Billing  Act,  as  Introduced, 
and  the  proposals  for  amendment  wfaidi 
were  offered. 

When  our  hearings  on  the  proposed 
legislation  began.  I  stated  that  the  com- 
mittee faced  the  problem  of  working  out 
legislation  that  would  contain  a  wise 
combination  of  solutions  to  proldems.  I 
added: 

W«  have  got  to  be  oareful  of  ova  sfiproaeb 
beoanae  If  we  write  aU  of  theae  ttilngi  Into 
law,  we  may  put  a  burden  on  tbe  legitimate 
merobant  which  is  so  be«ry  that  he  wfll  have 
to  Incteaae  the  oost  of  his  mTfthaiMHno  or 
the  oost  of  his  oradlt  to  provide  for  all  theae 
possible  conttagenelaa. 

There  Is  sudi  a  thlzig  as  ovecklU,  and  we 
must  be  careful  not  to  InsM  on  that. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  replied: 
I  think  there  Is  great  wisdom  In  what  yon 
say;  I  think  we  should  be  very  careful,  as  you 
aay.  We  can  go  too  far  In  theee  araas.  I  never 
eqieoted  that  the  bUI  would  be  paMed  In 
the  torn  In  which  we  Introduced  It.  That  ta 
ttM  puxpose  of  these  hearlnci.  at 


I  believe  that  the  committee  has  done 
a  remarkable  Job  of  c<»isidering  the  evi- 
doioe  presented  at  the  hearings  and  the 
proposals  offered  both  at  the  hearings 
and  subsequent  to  that  time  and  reach- 
ing reasonable  conclusions.  Many  of  the 
original  proposals  would  have  resulted  in 
restricted  credit  and  an  increase  in  costs 
of  credit  granting.  The  bill  has  bem 
amended  to  take  into  consideration  the 
realities  of  credit  operations  and  the 
limitations  that  exist.  The  committee 
worked  hard  to  develtv  a  bill  that  would 
provide  maximum  protection  to  con- 
sumers without  Jeopardizing  legitimate 
credit  operations. 

Mr.  President,  one  need  only  glance 
at  the  bill  reported  by  the  committee  to 
discover  that  it  is  a  much  amended  bill 
fnxn  the  original  S.  652  introduced  last 
year.  In  fact,  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  of  the  original  bill  was  stricken, 
and  a  rewiltten  improved  bill  was  sub- 
stituted. The  bill  was  supported  by  the 
entire  ccnnmittee  and  in  that  sense  is  a 
ccxnmittee  bill.  However,  in  deference  to 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  the  com- 
mittee retained  the  number  of  the  bill  he 
introduced  last  year,  S.  652.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
deserves  much  of  the  credit  for  this  leg- 
islation and  no  one  wanted  to  deprive 
him  of  that  credit. 

On  Wednesday,  March  IS,  at  an  exec- 
utive meeting  of  the  c<xnmlttee,  S.  652 
was  ordered  reported.  Tlie  motion  to  re- 
port the  bill  as  amended  was  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  who,  as  I 
have  stated,  was  the  author  of  the  orig- 
inal UIl.  The  committee  bill  was  reported 
without  objection  from  any  member  of 
the  ccKnmittee. 

It  was  a  foregone  conclusion,  of  course, 
that  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  would 
report  the  bill  to  the  Senate  since  it  was 
an  amended  version  of  his  bill.  No  indi- 
cation   to    the    contrary    was   given 
throughout  the  entire  consideration  of 
the  Mil.  That  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin's   man    on    the    committee    staff 
thought  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
would  report  the  bill  is  evident  also,  be- 
cause the  original  draft  of  the  report 
which  he  developed  and  of  which  I  have 
a  copy  had  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
listed  on  the  title  page  as  the  one  who 
reported  the  bill  from  the  committee  to 
the  Senate.  Hie  original  draft  report  was 
not  satisfactory  to  some  members  of 
the  committee  because  we  felt  that  some 
of  the  provisions  turned  down  by  the 
committee  were  of  such  Importance  that 
the  committee  action  on  these  deleted 
provisions  should  be  discussed  in  a  sepa- 
rate section  of  the  report  K&owlng  that 
it  might  be  difficult  for  one  who  had 
helped  develop  the  provisions  which  the 
committee  turned  down,  to  discuss  the 
reasons  for  the  committee  dedalons.  an 
offer  was  made  by  another  staff  member 
of  the  committee  to  draft  those  discus- 
sions. This  offer  was  not  aooq^ted,  and 
when  the  draft  was  made  available  to 
membNB  of  the  committee,  there  were 
those  at  us  who  felt  that  tbe  suggested 
report  language  did  not  represent  the 
action  tidcen  by  the  committee.  lb  fact, 
it  was  not  too  dlssimnar  from  the  Indi- 
vidual views  of  the  Senator  from  Wlsoon- 


sin  which  accompany  the  committee  re- 
port. 

As  I  indicated  in  my  earlier  questions 
to  the  Senator,  we  have  here  a  very 
anomalous  situation.  He  is  reporting  the 
bill  and  controlling  the  time  in  support 
of  it,  but  he  is  in  opposition  to  the  bill, 
and  I,  who  am  spealdng  in  support  of  the 
bill,  have  the  time  in  opposition. 

As  one  who  has  often  been  in  the  mi- 
nority on  proposals  reported  from  the 
committee,  I  am  very  wdl  aware  of  the 
rights  of  individual  committee  members 
whose  views  are  rejected  by  the  commit- 
tee to  file  minority  views.  rii»awn«ng 
views,  or  individual  views,  taking  any 
position  desired.  However,  I  do  not  recall 
a  single  case  in  which  the  position  not 
accepted  by  the  committee  has  been  ar- 
gued in  the  body  of  the  majority  report 
from  the  wn.niHny  Committee  in  lan- 
guage indicating  opposition  to  the  ac- 
tion taken  by  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee.  It  was  a»piitinAt^ 
that  the  committee  r^xnt  should  de- 
scribe and  support  action  taken  by  the 
committee.  Apparently,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  was  unwilling  to  report  the 
bill  unless  the  report  indicated  support 
for  provisions  which  the  committee  had. 
in  fact,  turned  down. 

Mr.  President,  all  the  members  of  the 
committee  knew  that  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  intended  to  submit  individual 
views  to  the  report,  but  I  am  sure  that 
many  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
were  surprised  with  both  the  form  and 
the  content  of  the  individual  views  sub- 
mitted by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
regarding  S.  652.  I  believe  that  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  he  was  not  Joined 
in  signing  his  views  by  any  other  nmn- 
ber  of  the  c(»nmlttee.  A  reading  of  the 
views  is  sufficient  to  learn  the  reason  for 
that  fact. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  a  few  of  the 
statements  in  the  individual  views  of 
the  Senator  from  Wiscon^  which  con- 
cern me.  I  regret  that  this  is  necessary 
but  feel  it  is  Important  that  what  I  fed 
are  misstatements  not  be  left  in  the  rec- 
ord unquestioned. 

I  am  surprised  that  the  Senattv  from 
Wisconsin  would  be  critical  of  a  provision 
dealing  with  penalties  for  the  fraudulent 
use  of  credit  cards.  He  certainly  was  not 
critical  of  ttiese  provisions  in  the  com- 
mittee and  disreflwded  objections  of  the 
Justice  Department.  Ptaud  has  always 
been  an  area  of  government  involvement 
and  interstate  fraud  has  always  been  an 
area  of  invtdvement  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment.  The  Senator  says  that  "we 
should  not  foster  the  illusion  of  reform 
while  accomplishing  Uttte."  I  think  the 
Senate  should  know  that  we  are  not  try- 
ing to  foster  any  such  illusians  in  this 
legislation.  The  bill  does  Just  what  it 
states  It  does.  The  committee  report  ex- 
plains exactly  what  the  bill  is  intended 
to  do  and  even  contains  a  a^Mnte  sec- 
tion, against  the  wishes  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  stating  that  the  com- 
mittee considered  other  provisions,  that 
these  provlsians  were  turned  down,  and 
the  reasons  why  they  were  turned  down. 
I  do  not  know  how  the  committee  conld 
have  been  more  f  mthrigfat.  I  do  not  know 
how  it  could  have  done  more  to  aaanra 
that  there  would  be  no  misunderstand- 
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ing  of  its  action.  By  Including  in  its  re 
port  this  section  on  provisions  not  ac- 
cepted by  It,  the  committee  focuses  th< 
attention  of  all  who  sure  Interested  oi 
provisions  that  were  turned  down.  Then 
was  no  attempt  to  hide  the  action  o: 
the  committee.  The  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin says.  "No  bill  is  better  than  ( 
bogus  bill."  All  who  are  interested  shoulc 
know  that  there  is  nothing  bogus  abou 
this  bill.  I  believe  that  the  Senator  reallj 
indicates  why  he  decided  not  to  reporl 
the  bill  which  he  had  supported  In  botl 
the  subcommittee  and  the  fiill  committei 
when  he  says  In  his  views  that — 

The  section  of  the  report  dealing  with  th( 
provisions  deleted  by  the  committee  was  pre 
pared  by  the  committee's  minority  staff,  pre 
sumably  at  the  insistence  of  a  majority  o 
Its  members  (although  no  vote  was  taken  on 
the  language) ,  and  In  my  view  represents  i  i 
one-sided  account  of  the  coounlttee's  dellbf- 
eratlons. 

I  do  not  intend  to  argue  whether  thfe 
discussion  of  deleted  provisions  In  th; 
report  is  one-sided  as  stated  in  the  IndJ  - 
vidual  views  submitted  by  the  Senate  r 
from  Wisconsin.  Those  who  read  the  re  - 
port  and  the  Individual  views  can  mak  e 
their  own  Judgment.  I  can,  however,  sa  y 
that  the  section  deleted  by  the  conunli  - 
tee  is  the  result  of  contributions  froia 
the  oCBces  of  several  members  of  the  con  - 
mlttee  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  Sec  - 
ond,  the  report  was  prepared  on  behaf 
of  a  majority  of  the  committee  which  Ir  - 
eluded  members  from  both  the  major!  y 
and  minority  parties.  The  Senator  mak(  a 
a  point  that  no  vote  was  taken  on  tl  e 
language  that  appears  in  the  report.  It  s 
not  a  practice  in  our  committee  that 
members  take  a  vote  on  committee  ni- 
ports.  However,  I  would  like  to  say  to  tt  e 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  that  the  lai- 
guage  of  the  committee  report  was  ma«  le 
available  to  all  members  of  the  con  - 
mittee.  and  a  majority  of  the  members 
indicated  that,  in  their  view,  it  accu- 
rately represented  the  action  taken  ly 
the  conunittee.  Indeed,  the  Senator  fro  n 
Wisconsin  seems  disturbed  because  the 
majority  disagreed  with  his  views. 

I  am  surprised  that  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  would  suggest  that  the  coti- 
mlttee  bill  might  be  more  accurately 
termed  the  "Bank  Protection  Act  of 
1972"  Instead  of  being  Utled  the  Ptlr 
Credit  Billing  Act.  This  puzzles  me  for 
several  reasons.  The  first  of  these  is  th  »t 
the  bill  reported  by  the  committee  coi- 
talns  virtually  all  of  the  provisions  In 
his  original  bill  requiring  prompt  aiid 
fair  resolution  of  billing  disputes,  regul  i- 
tlon  of  credit  reports  on  dlsputid 
amotmts,  and  sending  of  bills  sufflclen  ly 
in  advance  of  the  due  date  to  allow  pa  y- 
ment  without  the  imposition  of  a  fi- 
nance charge,  prompt  crediting  of  exo  ss 
payments,  prohibition  of  offsets  without 
the  consent  of  consumers,  and  the  p<r- 
mitting  of  discounts  for  cash.  To  be  su  «, 
the  committee  amended  these  provisio  aa 
so  that  they  might  be  made  more  work  k- 
ble,  but  I  doubt  that  the  Senator  fnm 
Wisconsin  really  wanted  to  deprive  tie 
committee  of  that  opportunity  since  le 
said  at  the  outset  he  did  not  expect  t  le 
bill  to  be  enacted  without  amendmeit. 
The  kindest  way  I  can  respond  to  t  le 
Senator's  suggestion  that  this  could  be 
called  the  "Bank  Protecticm  Act  of  IV,  2" 


Is  to  say  that  he  sometimes  seems  to  be 
given  to  overstatements.  Tlie  bill  has  two 
titles.  I  find  nothing  In  title  I  of  the  bill 
which  lessens  restrictions  on  banks  and 
other  creditors  from  those  under  which 
they  now  woric.  On  the  contrary,  the  pro- 
visions of  title  I  Impose  new  Federal  re- 
quirements and  restrictions  on  banks 
and  other  credit  grantors,  which  do  not 
presently  exist  In  the  law.  All  of  these 
requirements  and  restrictions  are  intend- 
ed to  benefit  consiuners. 

Title  n  of  the  bill  has  provisions  not 
contained  in  S.  652  as  introduced  which 
are  intended  to  Improve  the  administra- 
tion of  the  truth-in-lendlng  law.  Of  the 
10   provisions   contained   in    that   title, 
seven  were  recommended  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  and  were  accepted  by  the 
committee    with    little    discussion,    and 
with  the  support  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin.  The  eighth  was  drafted  at  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Brock)  to  help  reduce  credit  card 
fraud,  and  was  supported  by  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin.  The  ninth  was  one  rec- 
ommended by  btmkers,  and  would  permit 
them  to  lengthen  the  grace  period  within 
which  no  finance  charge  would  be  Im- 
posed— a   provision   which   is   obviously 
beneficial  to  consumers.  This  provision 
was  also  agreed  to  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin.  The  last  of  the  10  provisions 
could  possibly  be  termed  protective  of 
creditors  because  it  provides  a  limitation 
on  class  action  liability  which  would  pro- 
tect them  from  excessive  class  action  lia- 
bility where  no  damages  are  Involved.  It 
should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  such 
protection  was  recommended  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  and  applies  not  just 
to  banks,  but  to  credit  unions,  retailers, 
savings  and  loan  associations,  and  edl 
other  institutions  which  are  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Truth-in-Lendlng 
Act.  Regardless  of  how  one  classifies  this 
limiting    provision    on    class    action,    it 
should  also  be  made  clear  that  It  was 
proposed  to  the  committee  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  and  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  offered  the  amendment  re- 
ducing   the    maximimi    liability    from 
$150,000  to  $50,000.  This  was  done  in  the 
absence  of  a  vote  to  strike  the  class  ac- 
tion section  or  to  remove  any  class  action 
liability  or  a  vote  on  the  $150,000  level  as 
a  maximum.  The  only  amendment  to  this 
section  which  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin did  not  offer  is  a  minor  one  to  which 
he  agreed,  limiting  the  liability  to  2  per- 
cent of  net  worth. 

It  does  seem  a  little  Inconsistent  now 
for  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  to  say 
that  the  bill  coiUd  better  be  called  the 
Bank  Protection  Act  of  1972. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  suggests 
that  unless  the  legislation  can  be  sub- 
stantially improved,  it  is  doubtful  that 
the  bill  is  worthy  of  congressional  ap- 
proval. The  Senator  has  a  right  to  op- 
pose the  proposed  legislation  if  he  feels 
that  it  Is  not  worthy  of  support.  How- 
ever, I  would  like  the  Senate  to  know  that 
this  bill  contains  major  benefits  to  con- 
sumers and  that  in  my  opinion  it  is 
worthy  of  the  support  of  every  Member 
of  this  body.  Mr.  President,  let  us  not  be 
misled  by  suggestions  that  this  bill  ac- 
complishes little.  Let  us  reject  the  claim 
that  it  is  not  meaningful  legislation.  Let 


us  not  consider  it  as  fostering  an  tllusian. 
and  let  us  not  entertain  the  misconcep- 
tion that  it  is  a  bogus  bill. 

When  the  biU  dealing  with  bUUng  prac- 
tices of  creditors  was  introduced,  its 
sponsor  cited  a  12-polnt  program  which 
he  called  a  bill  of  rights  for  the  con- 
sumer, and  subsequently  he  admitted  that 
his  bill  may  have  gone  too  far  in  some 
areas.  Nine  of  those  twelve  original  points 
are  included  in  the  bill  reported  by  the 
conunittee  with  improvements  that  have 
made  them  workable.  Furthermore,  ad- 
ditional protections  were  added  as  a  re- 
siilt  of  the  committee  deliberations. 

Instead  of  being  critical  of  the  com- 
mittee bill,  the  sponsor  should  be  grateful 
to  the  committee  for  working  out  provi- 
sions that  would  provide  the  protections 
which  he  apparently  Intended  in  these 
nine  areas,  without  completely  disrupting 
credit  card  programs  which  are  beneficial 
to  consimiers,  and  without  unduly  bur- 
dening creditors  with  procedures  which 
were  either  impracticable  or  which  would 
inevitably  result  in  higher  costs  of  credit 
operations,  which  costs,  as  we  know, 
would  eventually  be  paid  by  consumers. 
Let  me  explain  why  I  believe  this  bill 
is  worthy  of  the  support  of  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  body.  The  committee  bill  pro- 
tects consumers  by  requiring  creditors  to 
acknowledge  both  requests  for  informa- 
tion and  customer  billing  disputes  within 
30  days  and  to  provide  the  requested  in- 
formation or  resolve  the  billing  dispute 
within  two  billing  cycles  but  not  to  ex- 
ceed 90  days.  Creditors  who  do  not  meet 
these  requirements  forfeit  the  amount  in 
dispute  up  to  $50  whether  or  not  the  bill 
was  in  error.  The  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin may  think  that  this  is  an  illusion.  I 
do  not.  It  is  directly  responsive  to  the 
problem  expressed  by  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  individual  consumers  who 
testified  at  our  hearings. 

Consumers  are  also  protected  from 
receiving  letters  or  being  subject  to  other 
actions  to  collect  a  disputed  amount,  nor 
can  such  amoimts  be  reported  as  being 
delinquent,  before  an  explanation  is 
given  to  the  consumer  justifying  the 
amount  in  dispute.  Thus,  the  consumer  is 
protected  from  harassment  if  he  asks  for 
additional  information  or  if  he  questions 
a  bill.  In  addition,  he  is  assured  that  ask- 
ing for  additional  information  or  dis- 
puting an  amount  on  a  bill  will  not  resiilt 
in  Jeopardizing  his  credit  rating. 

After  a  creditor  has  explained  a  bill,  if 
a  customer  still  disputes  the  bill,  either 
with  or  without  any  basis,  a  creditor  is 
prohibited  from  reporting  the  disputed 
amount  as  delinquent  to  a  third  party, 
such  as  a  credit  reporting  agency,  unless 
the  creditor  also  notifies  the  customer 
and  Informs  the  agency  that  the  amoimt 
Is  In  dispute.  If  such  a  report  Is  made,  the 
creditor  must  also  report  any  subsequent 
resolution  of  the  dispute  to  the  third 
party  or  the  credit  reporting  agency. 
Thus,  by  simply  disputing  a  bill,  a  con- 
simier  can  be  assured  that  no  negative 
report  will  be  given  to  any  third  party 
without  his  knowledge  and  a  statement 
that  the  bill  is  disputed  by  the  consumer. 
I  do  not  consider  this  protection  to  be 
an  Illusion  nor  do  I  consider  it  to  be 
bogus  or  meaningless. 
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Consumers  must  receive  a  brief  iden- 
tification of  each  transaction  on  their 
monthly  billing  statements;  each  billing 
statement  must  contain  an  address  of 
the  billing  agency  which  is  to  be  used  by 
the  customer  whenever  he  wishes  to 
question  the  accoimt.  Moreover,  the  cus- 
tomer is  to  be  informed  when  opening 
an  account,  and  at  least  twice  a  year 
thereafter,  of  the  protections  granted  to 
him  by  this  legislation.  Those  protections 
include  having  the  creditor  prove  that 
he,  the  customer,  was  involved  in  a  trans- 
action, that  the  transaction  was  made 
for  the  amount  Indicated  on  the  bill,  and 
that  the  amount  indicated  on  the  bill  or 
any  portion  of  it  has  not  been  paid.  I 
certainly  do  not  consider  these  provisions 
to  be  an  illusl(Hi  nor  do  I  consider  them 
to  be  bogus. 

Unless  the  billing  statements  on  open- 
end  accounts  are  mtdled  to  customers  at 
least  14  days  prior  to  the  time  when  the 
account  may  be  paid  in  full  in  order  to 
avoid  a  finance  charge,  the  creditor  may 
not  impose  a  finance  charge  for  that 
period.  This  assures  that  if  a  period  of 
time  is  granted  by  a  creditor  during 
which  a  consimier  may  make  full  pay- 
ment and  avoid  a  finance  charge,  he 
must  be  given  a  reasonable  period  of 
time  after  receipt  of  his  bill  in  which 
to  make  that  payment. 

The  bill  requires  that  payments  by 
customers  on  their  accounts  be  promptly 
posted  in  accordance  with  regulation  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  llils  is  to 
ass\u%  that  creditors  do  not  unneces- 
sarily delay  posting  of  pajrments  in  order 
to  Increase  the  revenue  received  from 
finance  charges. 

Excess  payments  must  be  promptly 
credited  to  accoimts  and  refimded  to 
customers  if  they  so  request. 

Credit  card  issuers  cannot  prohibit 
those  who  accept  such  cards  for  goods 
or  services  from  offering  a  discount  to 
customers  for  payment  of  cash  or  wltti 
a  check  instead  of  ushig  the  card  sys- 
tem for  payment. 

Card  Issuers  are  prohibited  from  offer- 
ing a  c\istomer's  credit  ctu^  debt  against 
a  checking  or  savings  account  unless  the 
customer  has  agreed  to  such  offsets  and 
Is  allowed  10  days  in  which  to  rescind 
the  offset,  should  he  change  his  mind. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  the  protec- 
tions granted  consumers  and  the  require- 
ments placed  on  creditors  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  refers  to  as  mean- 
ingless, illusions,  and  bogus. 

This  bUl  is  no  illiision,  and  there  Is 
nothing  bogus  about  these  protections 
included  in  its  provisions.  In  fact,  the 
committee  bill  Is  one  of  the  most  far- 
reaching,  if  not  the  most  far-reaching, 
consumer  protective  measure  In  terms  of 
regulating  actual  consumer  credit  prac- 
tices that  has  ever  been  considered  by 
Congress. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  have  I 
used? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  has  used  24  of  his  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 


from  Tomessee  such  time  as  he  may  re- 
quire. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  the  Fair 
Credit  Billing  Act  now  before  the  Senate 
r^resents  an  iinp(nlant  step  towards 
protecting  consumers  against  the  frus- 
trations of  lnacciutU«  and  unfair  bilUog 
practices,  as  well  as  from  credit  card 
fraud. 

Before  going  into  the  merits  of  the  leg- 
islation, I  would  like  to  commend  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  PROxmu) 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Brookx)  for  introducing  the  origi- 
nal legislation.  I  was  pleased  that  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Spasxman)  so  promptly  ordered  hearings 
and  an  executive  session  on  this  legisla- 
tion. The  members  of  the  Subcommittee 
(m  Financial  Institutions  worked  dili- 
gently to  perfect  the  original  proposEd 
into  a  workable  piece  of  legislation. 

Since  there  has  been  a  misleading  news 
accoimt  of  the  role  that  outside  interest 
groups  played  in  the  consideration  of  this 
legislation  by  the  committee,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  set  the  record 
straight. 

I  have  particular  reference  to  the 
charge  that  the  banking  lobby  intruded 
itself  Into  the  committee's  considerations 
in  an  attempt  to  gut  the  bill.  Nothing  is 
f luther  from  the  truth. 

When  the  bill  was  introduced,  like  so 
many  proposals  before  hearings  and  ex- 
ecutive s^sions,  it  was  far  from  a  per- 
fect piece  of  leglslaticm.  In  fact,  in  its 
original  form  it  would  have  had  an  op- 
posite effect  than  that  intended.  Many  of 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  would  have  been 
extremely  cosUy  for  the  consumer.  Its 
effect  would  have  been  to  deprive  many 
small  businesses  of  the  ability  to  extend 
credit  to  their  customers  and  would  have 
created  a  mmopolisUc  environment  for 
the  large  financial  lnsUtuti(»is.  It  would 
have  stifled  the  growth  of  the  technology 
to  enable  us  to  live  in  a  cashless  society. 
Many  sources  of  credit  to  the  lower  in- 
come groups  would  have  dissolved,  and 
the  bill  had  no  provision  to  protect  the 
conswner  fr(Hn  credit  card  fraud. 

Arthur  F.  Bums,  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System — ^the  agency  that  has  the 
responsibility  for  administering  the 
Truth  in  Lending  Act — wrote  the  com- 
mittee CMi  August  23, 1971 : 

Some  of  the  problems  dealt  with  in  the 
bill  are  definitely  In  need  of  attention,  but 
there  is  a  poeslbUlty  that  legislation  In  the 
area,  unless  devised  with  great  care,  may 
Involve  greater  disadvantages  than  benefits 
to  consumers.  For  example,  heavy  expenses 
(some  of  which  seem  unavoidable  and  all 
of  which  ultimately  will  be  borne  by  con- 
sumers) wUI  be  associated  with  some  pro- 
posed requirements.  Also,  additional  dlsclo- 
stire  requirements  may  have  the  paradoxical 
effect  of  obscuring  and  deemphaslzlng  those 
disclosures  which  are  already  being  made 
under  Truth  in  Lending. 

First,  let  us  look  at  some  of  the  prob- 
lems that  the  original  bill  would  have 
created  for  the  very  perscHi — the  con- 
sumer— that  the  lei^ation  is  intended 
to  protect. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commlsslan,  who  saw  a  need  for  legisla- 
tion in  the  area,  testified  before  the  sub- 


committee that  section  164  of  the  origi- 
nal bill  might  well  induce  creditors  to 
eliminate  the  (Vtion  consumers  now 
have  to  avoid  payment  of  a  finance 
charge.  This,  in  effect,  would  have  elimi- 
nated the  "free  period"  of  from  30  to 
45  days  that  most  customers  have  be- 
fore a  finance  charge  is  imposed  on  an 
outstanding  bsdance.  This  cost  to  the 
consumer  would  run  into  millions  -  of 
dollars. 

There  was  also  testimony  that  section 
163  requiring  a  21-day  billing  period 
would  have  made  It  very  difScidt  for 
small  creditors  without  sophisticated 
electronic  equipment  to  operate  and 
would  have  tended  to  eliminate  the  free 
period.  The  consumer  would  thus  be  de- 
nied convenient,  competitive  sources  of 
credit. 

As  Chairman  Bums  pointed  out  in  his 
statement,  there  were  many  technical 
provisions  in  the  original  bill  which 
would  have  made  compliuice  costiy.  This 
cost  would  also  ultimately  be  borne  by 
the  consumer. 

Of  equal  concem  to  me  Is  the  effect 
that  some  of  the  original  provisions  of 
the  legislation  would  have  had  upon 
small  business.  As  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business  concluded  from  its  recent  study 
of  the  impact  of  credit  cards  on  small 
business,  bank  charge  card  programs 
provide  the  small  retailer  "with  a  ca- 
pacity for  credit  sales  he  would  not 
otherwise  have,"  and  provide  "small  bus- 
inessmen with  a  competitive  tool  which 
can  be  used  in  competing  with  larger 
retailers  or  retail  chains  which  can  af- 
ford their  own  credit  system." 

Recognizing  that  bank  cards  are  con- 
venient to  the  consumer  and  a  competi- 
tive tool  for  tiie  small  businessman,  the 
House  committee  warned  that  credit 
card  users  "should  not  be  so  regulated 
or  harrassed  that  they  are  forced  to  dis- 
Ciontinue  operation." 
~One  witness  before  our  committee  tes- 
tified that  small  merchants  in  Missoula, 
Mont.,  accept  the  bank  cards  because  of 
acceptabUity  and  security.  The  provi- 
sions of  section  169  that  would  have  per- 
mitted card  holders  to  withhold  payment 
for  merchandise  received,  would  destroy 
acceptability  of  bank  cards  and  deprive 
C(msumers  and  small  merchants  of  their 
benefits  in  that  community.  Many  mer- 
chants in  small  commimities  in  Ten- 
nessee who  rely  on  tourist  trade  tell  me 
the  same  story. 

Also,  many  small  merchants  were 
equally  concerned  with  section  164  which 
would  have  required  that  the  base  for 
computing  finance  charges  be  the  "ad- 
justed balance"  method,  and  it  would 
have  prohibited  the  use  of  the  "previ- 
ous balance"  method  and  cast  a  question 
on  the  use  of  "average  daily  balance" 
method.  The  "previous  balance"  method 
is  a  convenient  method  of  computing 
service  charges  and  one  often  used  by 
small  businessmen  who  cannot  afford 
electronic  equipment  to  compute  the 
more  complex  "adjusted  balance."  This 
provision  would  place  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  role  of  regulating  finance 
charges  and  interest  rates.  This  is  now 
determined  by  State  law.  It  is  not  at  all 
clear  what  effect  such  regulation  would 
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have  on  small  businesses,  and  the  i  oatter 
of  the  effect  of  regulation  on  the  avail- 
ability of  consumer  credit  is  now  imder 
study  by  the  National  Commissi  xi  on 
Consimier  Finance.  The  majority  >f  our 
committee  felt  it  would  not  be  pi  udent 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  vsntiue 
Into  these  uncharted  waters  at  thi  i  time. 

Other  original  provisions  of  tlie  biU 
would  be  so  costly  and  difficult  to  c  amply 
with  that  they  would  effectively  pr  »clude 
many  small  businesses  from  oi  Tering 
credit  and  force  them  to  use  bcmk  credit 
cards. 

Area  charge  cards  are  the  most  revo- 
luticMiary  development  in  our  moietary 
system  smce  the  advent  of  neg(»tiable 
Instruments.  Since  bank  cards  ha  re  ac- 
counted for  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
total  increase  in  revolving  credit  iurlng 
the  past  3  years,  the  future  portei  ds  an 
even  greater  role  for  this  devdOKnent 
In  our  economy.  The  credit  card  pr  >vide8 
great  conveniences  for  the  codsuo  ler  by 
tiimlnatlng  the  need  to  carry  large 
amounts  of  cash  and  permitting  th  i  con- 
sumers to  make  credit  purchases  while 
traveling  away  from  home.  But  many 
provisions  of  the  original  bill  woulc  have 
impeded  this  growth. 

Hie  requirement  of  section  2  (f  the 
original  bill  for  an  identification  or  each 
billing  of  the  goods  or  services  pure  lased 
would  make  computerization  of  ttilling 
difficult,  if  not  impossible.  The  prahlbi- 

ttoQ  01  oQsete  m  secttoQ  160  wouialtiaTe 

denied  the  constrmer  tbe  xlKtit  to  reouest 

%  Ixmlc  to  completely  automate  hu  ac- 
count. This  would  have  outlawed  txuik 

preauthorizatlon  payment  plans  inirolv- 
Ing  the  automatic  debiting  and  crec  tting 
of  bank  depository  accounts  when  re- 
lated to  credit  cards.  With  this  crovl- 
ai<xi  the  consumer's  bills  could  no  1<  nger 
be  handled  electronically. 

In  sum,  many  provisions  in  the  orig- 
inal legislatioQ  were  totally  unwor  uible 
and  not  in  the  interest  of  the  coos  aaer 
or  the  small  businessman. 

This  was  recognized  by  the  dstin- 
guished  chairman  of  the  Subcomn  dttee 
on  Financial  InstitutlcHis  when  hi  was 
hearing  testimony  from  Mr.  Kennc  th  V. 
Larkln  representing  the  American  I  ank- 
ers AssodatioQ.  On  October  29, 197  ,  the 
chairman  stated: 

rtmnkly.  I  am  <Uaiq;>polnted,  Sir.  L  trkln, 
tliat  you  baven't  oome  forward  with  ai  I«a>t 
soma  kind  of  cuiistruuUon  raoommendi  tlons 
In  the  event  there  to  legtolation. 

The  chairman  continued.  speaUi  ig  of 
the  bill,  S.  652: 
I  know  you  gentlemen  can  Impro «  It. 

He  added: 

I  want  your  advice— tt  would  be  very 
helpful  to  us.  In  the  event  we  do  pan  egle- 
Utton.  that  we  take  actioo  that  wU  not 
■tern  what  has  been  a  very  uaeful,  ver;  fine 
apui  for  our  economy,  great  benefit  tq  oiir 
conaumera. 

He  also  stated: 

That's  why  you  gentlemen  are  here, 
we  want  you  to  continue  to  advise  us  on 
We  certainly  dont  want  to  do  anything  _ 
would  Interfere  with  the  great  advano  a 
technology  that  have  been  developing  h^. 


why 

on  (this. 

that 

In 


He  continued: 

Before  I  yield  to  Senator  Brock,  let  me  just 
say  once  again  on  the  assumption  there  Is 
legislation,  would  you  provide  for  the  record 
spectflc  amendments  to  8.  6Sa  which  you  feel 
will  make  the  bill  workable,  or  more  work- 
able, and  leas  onsrous  toe  the  *^"""g  Indus- 
tryt 

Aa  a  result  of  this  spedflc  request,  on 
February  16,  1971,  the  American  Bank- 
ers Association  sent  a  letter  signed  by 
their  executive  director,  Charles  R.  Mc- 
Neill, to  Senator  PaoxmM  as  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Financial  In- 
stitutions, transmitting  specific  recom- 
mendations for  modifying  S.  652,  along 
with  a  comparative  analysis  of  their  pro- 
posal and  S.  652.  The  McNeill  letter 
asked  the  subcommittee  chairman,  if  he, 
or  some  other  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, would  Introduce  the  proposal  as 
an  amendment  "so  that  other  Senators 
and  their  staffs  may  have  a  lietter  op- 
portunity to  study  the  specific  proposals 
it  contains." 

The  American  Bankers  Association 
sent  me  a  copy  of  this  material.  In  order 
that  other  Senators  and  their  staffs 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  study  these 
proposals,  and  upon  request  and  without 
commitment  to  the  provisions  of  the 
amoidment.  on  February  23,  1972, 1  in- 
troduced the  banking  panel's  suggestion 
tn  the  form  of  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  to  S.  652. 

Because  there  was  an  obvious  need  for 

amendW  tK«  original  leelslailon.  ihe 
majority  of  tlie  members  of  tbe  subcom- 
mittee and  the  full  committee  acted 
favorably  upon  the  suggestions  to  im- 
prove the  bill  made  by  tbe  banking  panel, 
retail  groups,  and  small  business  inter- 
ests. 

Not  only  was  S.  652  as  originally 
drafted  regressive  and  anticonsumerist 
in  the  ways  already  discussed;  it  also 
failed  to  deal  affirmatively  with  one  of 
the  most  serious  problems  that  has  con- 
fronted the  "new  currency"  bank  card 
mechanism.  I  am  referring,  of  course,  to 
the  problem  of  credit  card  fraud,  for- 
gery, and  theft.  During  the  year  ending 
December  31, 1970,  member  banks  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  suffered  losses 
of  $115,549,000  or  3.9  percent  of  out- 
standings, a  large  portion  of  which  was 
due  to  fraud,  forgery,  and  theft.  We 
must  assume  that  ultimately  consumers 
bear  the  costs  of  such  losses.  I  was 
pleased  that  the  committee  added  to  the 
bill  my  amendment  to  protect  the  con- 
sumer from  these  losses  by  Increadng 
the  criminal  pcsialtles  for  the  fraudulent 
use  of  credit  cards. 

The  bill  as  it  now  stands  is  good  legis- 
lation. It  will  protect  the  consumer  l^: 

Requiring  creditors  to  acknowledge 
customers'  billing  disputes  within  30 
days  and  to  resolve  these  disputes  with- 
in 90  days; 

Prohibiting  creditors  from  sending 
dunning  letters  or  taking  other  action  to 
collect  disputed  amounts  or  making 
adverse  credit  reports  during  this 
period; 

Limit  creditors  right  to  report  dis- 
puted accounts  to  credit  reporting 
agencies: 


Requiring  a  brief  identification  erf 
each  transaction  on  a  monthly  billing 
statement; 

Requiring  the  mailing  of  billing  state- 
ments at  least  14  days  prior  to  the  date 
payment  is  due; 

Requiring  creditors  to  promptly  post 
customers'  payments; 

Protecting  merchants  from  require- 
ments that  they  maintain  deposits  with 
the  credit  card  issuers  or  provisions  that 
would  prohibit  discounts  to  cash 
customers; 

Prohibiting  financial  institutions  from 
offsetting  a  consumer's  credit  card  debt 
unless  the  consumer  has  agreed  to  such 
offsets; 

Limiting  a  creditor's  liability  for 
punitive  damages;  and 

Protecting  consumers  from  fraudu- 
lent credit  card  transactions. 

The  committee  biU  is  good  legislation. 
It  will  help  consumers  resolve  credit  bill- 
ing disputes  in  a  fair  and  reasonable 
manner — I  urge  its  enactment  without 
crippling  amendments. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  address 
myself  for  a  few  moments  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Wlaconsbi 
(Mr.  Paoxmax)  in  his  additional  views, 
to  the  effect  that  "there  were  six  major 
provisions  stricken  from  the  legislation.'' 
I  am  somewhat  puzzled  by  this  assertion. 

Some  of  the  items  discussed  as  being 
stricken  were  never  part  of  the  legisla- 
tion Introduced  by  action  of  the  sub- 

eommlMee  or  the  commliiee.  Only  one 

provision  stricken  by  the  committee,  that 
dealing  with  mlnlmrmi  charges,  was  in 
the  original  bill  Introduced  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin.  Only  two  of  the  is- 
sues discussed  as  being  stricken  from  the 
legislation  were  the  subject  of  a  ctm- 
mlttee  vote  in  any  form.  Those  two  were 
the  utility  exemption  from  truth-in- 
lending  requirements  and  the  issue  deal- 
ing with  waiver  of  defenses. 

The  first  item  suggested  by  the  Sena- 
tor as  being  stricken  from  the  legislation 
by  the  committee  is  a  provision  that 
would  have  restricted  creditors  from  as- 
sessing finance  charges  on  a  credit  bal- 
ance before  the  date  set  for  full  payment 
The  fact  is  that  this  provision  was  never 
part  of  S.  652  at  any  time.  S.  652  did  con- 
tain a  provision  that  would  have  pro- 
hibited creditors  with  open-end  credit 
plans  from  using  other  than  an  adjusted 
balance  method  of  determining  a  finance 
charge.  If  the  plan  embodied  a  period  of 
time  during  which  payment  could  be 
made  without  the  imposition  of  a  finance 
charge. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  jrield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  there  is  a  misunderstanding. 
I  think  the  Senator  makes  a  good  point 
What  I  was  discussing  was  not  Oie 
original  bill  introduced,  but  a  bill  which 
I  modified  after  the  hearings  and  atta 
we  had  the  record  and  all  the  informa- 
tion. I  had  another  proposal — ^I  have  a 
copy  of  it  here — and  if  the  Senator 
would  like  to  inspect  it,  he  wUl  find  all 
these  provisions  are  in  it  I  Introduced 
the  bill  which  did  contain  some  of  the 
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provisions  which  I  thou^t  in  the  hear- 
ing were  quite  persuasive. 

Mr.  BROCK.  The  point  Is  that  the 
committee  did  not  have  before  it  the 
provisions  that  were  stricken.  It  did  not 
consider  those  provisions.  As  I  have 
already  stated,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  three 
were  not  even  a  matter  of  discussion. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  On  my  time,  let  me 
say  that  the  bill  before  the  ccnnmittee 
for  markup  was  the  bill  that  I  hold  in 
my  hand  and  that  contained  the  amend- 
ment which  I  made  my  original  bill.  That 
was  what  I  tried  to  offer.  It  is  true  that 
I  did  not  press  sataa  of  the  measures 
and  they  were  not  discussed  in  detail. 
The  major  ones  were  discussed  in  great 
detail  and  voted  on. 

Mr.  BROCK.  The  Senator  has  cor- 
rectly stated  the  point,  that  he  did  not 
press  for  consideraticm.  We  did  not  even 
discuss  them.  I  think  the  clear  implica- 
tion is,  in  the  additional  views  by  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  that  these  were 
major  topics  of  debate  in  committee. 
That  is  not  so.  Considering  every  ele- 
ment and  aspect  of  this  legislation  from 
every  point  of  view  Uiat  I  know  of,  to 
say  spedflcally  that  the  provisions  were 
stricken  from  the  bill  is  somewhat  mis- 
leading insofar  as  the  actual  process  of 
the  committee  is  concerned. 

Let  me  proceed  with  some  of  the  spe- 
cifics, if  I  may. 

The  quote  taken  from  the  Federal  Re- 
serve memorandum  on  the  provisions  of 

B.  0D2  was  oirectea  »(  me  promoa 

orlslnaUy   tn   S.    652   and  not  the  provl- 

slon  on  wblcb  the  committee  voted  and 
which  tbe  Senator  dlscuaaee  In  bis  vlewB. 

Further,  If  the  full  Federal  Reserve 
Board  comment  is  read,  it  is  evident  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  questioned 
the  equity  of  the  original  provision  on 
the  basis  that  It  would  have  prohibited 
other  methods  of  computing  finance 
charges  which  are  also  considered  to  be 
equitable.  The  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
never  discussed  or  offered  his  original 
proposal  in  either  the  subcommittee  or 
committee  executive  sessions.  Presum- 
ably he.  too,  decided  that  it  was  Inappro- 
priate. It  should  be  recognized  that  the 
provision  which  was  discussed  in  the 
committee  had  a  significantly  different 
conceptual  basis.  I  feel  that  I  should 
point  out  that  no  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, except  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin, argued  in  favor  of  the  proposal  in 
the  Buboommittee.  It  was  not  even 
broufiht  up  for  discussion  during  the  full 
committee  executive  sessions.  The  com- 
mittee report  accurately  describes  the 
rcaaoM  why  members  did  not  support 
the  ptopoaaL 

Hie  Senator  from  Wisconsin  claims 
that  the  oommtttee  deleted  a  provision 
which  would  have  stopped  the  practioe 
of  bUUng  oonsumen  for  undelivered  mer- 
chandise. Such  a  provision  was  not  con- 
tained In  8.  052  as  Introduced,  nor  was 
there  any  action  by  the  committee  to 
Include  such  a  provision  in  the  bill,  so 
that  in  fact  the  provldan  was  not  de- 
leted or  diaeussed  by  the  committee.  The 
Senator  from  Wlaconsbi  did  suggest  a 
provision  trtilch  would  have  prohibited 
a  cardholder  from  using  his  card  for  the 


purchase  of  goods  or  servloes  to  be  de- 
livered to  someone  other  than  the  card- 
holder. His  proposal  would  also  have  pro- 
hibited the  use  of  a  credit  card  for  mak- 
ing a  down  payment  on  a  ccmtract  for 
future  delivery.  The  provision,  however, 
could  not  have  applied  to  third  party 
card  Issuers  whose  credit  card  plans  are 
shnllar  to  chf^*g<"g  accounts  with  the 
substantial  increases  in  their  costs,  and 
it  was  turned  down  by  the  committee. 
The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  suggests 
that  the  committee  "apparently  decided 
to  delete  this  provision  on  the  grounds 
that  the  bill  already  permits  a  consumer 
to  withhold  payment  for  imdellvered 
merchandise." 

Ihe  Senator  should  know  exactly  whs 
this  provision  was  not  acceptable  to  the 
c(Nnmittee.  The  problems  relating  to  the 
provision  were  discussed  openly  and 
frankly  In  the  executive  s^sion.  The 
provision  was  discussed  in  conjunction 
with  the  provision  that  now  appears  in 
the  committee  bill  on  this  subject.  I  pro- 
posed an  amendment  which  became  the 
provision  in  the  committee  bill.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  accepted  my 
amendment  as  doing  the  trick. 

In  addition  to  supporting  the  amend- 
ed provision,  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin supported  the  striking  of  the  pro- 
vision which  he  now  questions  in  his 
views.  The  fact  is,  there  was  no  opposi- 
tion to  the  acticoi  taken  by  the  sub- 
committee or  In  the  meeting  a  week  later 
of  the  full  committee.  In  expressing  his 

dismay  ek  ihe  eommli.iee  aeilM)  which 
he  supported,  the  Senator  says  Uiat  un- 
der the  provision  in  section  161,  the 
creditor  need  on^  explain  that  the  goods 
have  been  delayed  and  then  he  can  con- 
tinue pressing  for  payment. 

The  bill  now  clearly  defines  as  a  billing 
error: 

A  reflection  on  a  statement  of  goods  or 
services  not  accepted  by  the  obligor  or  his 
designee  or  not  deU^ered  to  the  obligor  or 
his  designee  In  acoradance  with  the  agree- 
ment made  at  the  time  of  a  transaction 

Section  161  requires  that  before  taking 
any  action  to  collect  the  amount  in  dis- 
pute or  any  part  thereof,  the  creditor 
must  make  i4>propriate  corrections  in 
the  account  or  send  a  written  explana- 
tion or  dariflcation,  after  having  om- 
ducted  an  investigation  setting  forth  why 
the  account  Is  correctly  stated,  along 
with  docmnentary  evidence  of  its  accu- 
racy if  requested  by  the  customer.  There 
is  no  vray  under  that  provision  that 
a  creditor  could  continue  to  press  for 
payment  by  simply  explaining  that  there 
has  been  a  delay  in  delivery.  The  credi- 
tor must  explain  why  the  acooimt  is  not 
in  error.  With  the  clear  definition  of 
bluing  error  already  discussed  above,  the 
creditor  would  be  prohibited  frcNn  seek- 
ing payment  unless  the  customer  had 
agreed  to  make  such  cash  payments  with 
delayed  deUveiy  at  the  time  of  the 
transaetioa.  &i  other  words,  with  the 
customer's  consent.  The  Senator  from 
^^aconsln  suggests  In  his  views  that  the 
ocunmittee  deleted  a  provision  to  rq;>eal 
the  exonptlon  presently  provided  for 
regulated  publle  utUiUes  under  the  Truth 
in  Lending  Act.  As  with  most  of  the  other 


provisions  discussed  by  the  Senator  in 
his  views,  this  was  not  part  of  S.  652,  nor 
did  the  committee  ever  take  action  to 
Include  it  in  the  bill.  A  proposal  was 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
in  the  subcommittee  to  delete  the  present 
exemption.  "Hiat  was  turned  down.  Ihe 
Senator  did  not  even  ask  for  a  vote  in  tbe 
full  committee.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
in  its  annual  report  for  1971  on  the 
Truth  in  Lending  Act  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  made  many  recommenda- 
tions to  Improve  the  operation  of  tbe  act. 
No  recommendation  was  made,  however, 
to  ddete  the  utility  exemption.  Further, 
the  Membeia  of  the  Senate  should  know 
that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
not  suggested  any  change  in  that  regard. 
In  fact,  at  a  meeting  held  Just  a  few  days 
before  the  committee  went  into  executive 
session,  the  Assistant  Director  (rf  the 
Federal  Trade  Commiasion  re^xmsible 
for  consumer  credit  and  special  pro- 
grams, Sheldon  Feldman,  suggested  that 
although  the  Commission  had  not  taken 
any  official  action  on  the  issue,  he  felt 
that  it  would  not  be  appropriate  to  re- 
move the  exemption. 

The  Senator  cites  a  decision  made  sup- 
porting removal  of  the  exemption  by  the 
National  CcHnmission  on  Consumer  Fi- 
nance on  February  23,  1971.  That  action 
by  the  Commission  was  highly  irregular, 
since  the  Commission  had  earlier  made 
it  a  policy  not  to  become  involved  in 
legislative  matters  unless  and  until  it 
had  studied  the  Issues  and  had  made  a 

factual  hask  on  which  io  make  reeom- 

mendatlons.  Xhere  Is  no  Indication  that 
the  action  of  February  23  was  made  on 
the  basis  cA  such  studies.  Members  of 
our  committee  informally  asked  the 
Chairman  and  the  Executive  Director  of 
the  Commission  if  they  would  be  able 
or  willing  to  give  their  views  on  the  pro- 
visions of  S.  652,  and  they  declined  on 
the  basis  that  they  had  not  completed 
their  studies  and  that  it  would  not  be 
appropriate  to  comment  until  they  had. 

Another  of  the  six  issues  which  the 
Senator  says  was  stricken  from  the  leg- 
islation dealt  with  a  prohibition  on  mall 
solicitation  of  goods  not  offered  in  the 
normal  course  of  business.  The  sponsor 
of  this  provision  was  in  the  hospital  and 
the  members  of  the  subcommittee,  in 
typical  fashion,  wanted  to  assure  that  it 
would  be  discussed  fully  by  the  commit- 
tee. On  that  basis  it  was  included  by  the 
subcommittee  without  any  vote  or  any 
expression  by  a  majority  of  the  sub- 
c(»nmittee  regarding  its  desbrability. 
When  it  was  suggested  in  the  full  com- 
mittee executive  session  that  the  pro- 
vlsian  not  be  approved,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsm  stated,  he  had  no  objection 
to  deleting  it.  No  other  member  of  the 
committee  objected  to  its  deletion  either. 
I  think  It  is  decidedly  one  of  the  six 
examples  of  matter  strickoi  from  the 
biU. 

The  Senator  from  Wiscmsin  states 
that  in  addition  to  deleting  major  pro- 
visions which  I  have  Just  discussed,  the 
committee  also  seriously  weakened  the 
civil  liabOlty  provlsiaDs  of  the  Truth  in 
Lending  Act  Let  me  relate  exactly  what 
happened  in  the  oommtttee. 
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At  the  subcommittee  level,  there  vas 
a  great  deal  of  discussion  of  the  Issue, 
but  it  was  again  decided  that  becaise 
of  the  differences  of  opinion,  it  would 
be  desirable  to  carry  the  issue  over  to 
the   full   committee   without   a   vote 

In  other  words,  it  was  without  reco  n- 
mendation.  When  the  issue  was  broui  ht 
up  at  the  full  committee  level,  the  S<  n- 
ator  from  Wisconsin  offered  a  propoial 
providing  for  a  maximum  aggregate  clJ  ss 
action  liability  of  $150,000.  Without  a 
committee  vote  on  that  proposal,  hov- 
ever,  he  then  further  offered  an  amen  d- 
ment  lowering  the  maxinum  llabll  ty 
from  $150,000  to  $50,000.  The  commit  ee 
accepted  the  proposal  of  the  Sena  or 
from  Wisconsin  without  any  objection. 
In  addition,  it  was  suggested  that  to  p:  o- 
tect  small  businesses,  it  would  be  desl  a- 
ble  to  have  a  maximum  class  action  1  la- 
bility based  on  the  percentage  of  let 
worth.  And  the  committee,  including  he 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  agreed  with 
that  proposal  as  well.  It  seems  somewhat 
strange  to  me  now  for  the  Senator  to 
criticize  his  own  proposal  and  to  sug- 
gest that  the  committee  seriously  weal  en 
the  provision  against  his  will  when  he 
was  the  one  who  suggested  the  chang  is. 

Perhaps  now  that  I  have  explained  t  tie 
action  of  the  committee  on  these  varic  us 
provisions  discussed  by  the  Senator  f  r(  m 
Wisconsin  in  his  individual  views,  It  v  HI 
be  understandable  why  some  membt  rs 
of  the  committee  were  surprised  at  t  le 
individual  views  of  the  Senator  fnm 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  c  lU 
up  my  amendment. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  will  tie 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  yit  Id 
myself  time  on  the  bill,  and  I  am  hap  )y 
to  srield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  f  re  m 
Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Se:  i- 
ator  from  Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  know  whether  S.  652  would  su  )- 
ject  the  so-called  convenience,  no  ccst 
charge  accounts  to  the  truth-ln-lenll- 
ing  law.  By  convenience  charge  a(  - 
counts,  I  mean  the  kind  of  account  ii 
which,  for  example,  a  patient  goes  to  hJ  s 
doctor  but  instead  of  paying  the  blD  at 
that  time,  he  asks  to  be  billed  at  the  en  1 
of  the  month.  Another  example  might  b  j 
if  a  customer  had  an  account  at  his  drug  • 
store  and  was  billed  for  purchases  at  th  b 
end  of  each  month.  Specifically,  woull 
these  types  of  credit  be  covered  by  the 
truth-ln-lendlng  law  because  of  tne 
change  of  definition  of  the  term  "credi- 
tor" which  is  found  in  section  103  of  tSe 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  answer  to  thi  kt 
is  that  it  would. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  It  would  be  covered? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  Is  my  undei- 
standlng. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  under  - 
stand  that  section,  the  intent  of  the 
committee  in  changing  the  definition  ( f 
"creditor"  is  to  bring  under  coverage  ( f 
the  truth-in-lending  law,  the  issuer  i 
of  travel  and  entertainment  cards  sucJi 
as  American  Express.  Diner's  Club,  am 


so  forth.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  this.  My 
questicm  is  whether  or  not  the  language 
is  so  broad  that  it  would  also  cover  any 
kind  of  credit  transaction  in  which  a 
person  makes  a  purchase  or  receives  a 
service  and  elects  to  pay  for  it  at  the  end 
of  the  month  rather  than  pay  cash.  I 
have  in  mind  only  those  situations  tn 
which  no  finance  charge  is  intended  nor 
charged. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  froiu  Ohio  and  I  discussed  this 
matter.  I  think  that  he  has  made  an 
excellent  point.  It  was  certainly  my  in- 
tent and  I  think  the  intent  of  other 
members  of  the  committee  that  we 
should  extend  this  in  a  way  that  would 
be  inconvenient  and  would  not  serve  any 
public  purpose.  However,  the  best  way 
to  handle  it,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  dis- 
cuss this  matter  cm  the  floor  and  rely 
on  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  which 
has  authority  to  provide  for  regulations 
respecting  the  truth  in  credit  bill.  They 
have  the  authority  to  exempt  any  class 
of  transactions  and  facilitate  clients. 

I  would  expect  that  in  the  case  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  presented  to  the 
Senate  this  afternoon  that  if  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  determined  this  would  im- 
pose an  imdue  burden  on  creditors  it 
would  issue  an  appropriate  exemption. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator.  As  I  understand  it,  though, 
each  doctor,  each  dentist,  each  drug- 
store, or — as  some  of  us  still  do  in  rural 
areas,  run  a  charge  account  at  a  grocery 
store — each  grocer  would  not  have  to  go 
in  and  ask  for  exemption.  They  could  be 
exempted  as  a  class. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes,  indeed.  I  am 
sure  that  is  the  case.  They  would  not 
have  to  make  an  individual  application. 
It  would  be  done,  as  the  Senator  has 
said,  for  an  entire  class,  or  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  would  exempt  them. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
with  the  Senator  frc«n  Wisconsin  In  his 
statement  of  the  intention  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  would  like  to  try  to  fortify  his 
position  for  the  benefit  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  when  it  is  called  upon  to 
consider  this  situation.  If,  inadvertent- 
ly, we  brought  every  possible  extension 
of  credit  under  the  meaning  of  the  act. 
It  was  certainly  not  the  intention  of  this 
member  of  the  committee  to  do  that. 
I  hope  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
will  recognize  that  and  issue  regulations 
which  would  take  out  from  under  the 
function  of  the  bill  this  group  of  credi- 
tors who  have  been  designated  in  this 
discussion  as  convenience  offerers  of 
credit. 

Mr.    PROXMIRE.    Mr.    President,    I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Utah. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Texas  such  time  as 
he  might  require. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  Fair 
Credit  BUling  Act  which  the  committee 
has  reported  is  a  good  biU.  which  I  in- 
tend to  support  on  the  floor  today.  It 
gives  the  consumer  some  substantial  as- 
sistance in  getting  those  annoying  billing 


errors  corrected  that  most  of  us  have 
encountered  from  time  to  time.  It  is  truly 
a  "proconsumer"  bill,  since  it  brings  the 
consumer  benefits  without  particularly 
penalizing  the  processes  of  commerce, 
upon  which  the  consimier  ultimately  de- 
pends for  his  employment,  his  Income, 
his  goods  and  services,  and  his  Govern- 
ment's tax  revenue. 

Mr.  President.  I  might  say  at  this  point 
that  I  am  getting  a  little  tired  of  people 
who  try  to  draw  a  dichotomy  between 
producers  and  the  Government.  We  are 
all  consumers  and  we  are  all  taxpayers  in 
this  country. 

Many  times  the  Senate  is  asked  to  vote 
for  bills  that  their  advocates  claim  are 
"proconsumer",  when  in  fact  all  that 
these  bills  offer  is  a  superflclal  "bonus 
prize"  that  looks  good  to  the  average 
citizen  who  does  not  have  the  full  eco- 
nomic facts  before  him.  When  the  full 
facts  are  analyzed,  however,  frequently 
the  "bonus  prize"  aspect  is  more  than 
offset  by  adverse  changes  in  the  under- 
lying economic  structure  which  must  be 
made  to  adjust  to  the  new  consumer  law. 
For  example,  it  would  be  very  appeal- 
ing to  the  consumer-voter  for  those  of 
us  in  Congress  to  offer  to  wipe  out  the 
income  tax  on  individuals  and  double  the 
taxes  on  business  firms.  Almost  everyone 
would  look  at  that  "bonus  prize"  of  no 
personal  income  taxes  as  a  delightful 
prospect.  The  various  people  who  pur- 
port to  be  the  definitive  "consumer  ad- 
vocates" of  our  country  would  be  pro- 
claiming loudly  that  this  woxild  be  an 
extremely  "proconsimier"  step,  and  that 
anyone  who  opposed  it  was  a  robber- 
baron  and  a  child  beater.  The  emphasis 
and  attention  would  be  wholly  on  the 
short-term  "giveaway"  aspect  of  the 
proposal,  and  the  deeper  interests  of  the 
consimier-cltizen  in  having  a  soimd  base 
of  commerce  in  the  country  to  support 
employment,  income,  taxes,  and  to  pro- 
duce the  goods  and  services  he  wants 
would  be  lost  in  the  dust  of  a  storm  of 
populism. 

Obviously,  we  cannot  make  decisions 
In  Congress  on  that  type  of  superficial 
popularity  rationale.  We  cannot  abdi- 
cate oiu"  responsibility  to  analyze  the 
deeper  economic  Impact  of  seemingly 
attractive  "consumer"  measures,  espe- 
cially those  that  seem  to  give  the  con- 
sumer something  for  nothing.  There  is 
always  some  adjustment  that  will  have 
to  be  made  in  the  economy  to  absorb  a 
new  piece  of  economic  legislation,  and 
our  job  is  to  evaluate  the  benefits  and 
the  costs  of  such  measures  and  to  make 
a  well-balanced  decision  that  Is  in  the 
longer-run  best  interests  of  the  Ameri- 
can citizen.  In  the  very  short-run,  the 
taxpayer  might  find  his  pocketbook  a 
little  heavier  if  we  repealed  the  indi- 
vidual income  tax,  but  over  the  longer 
run  he  would  be  living  through  another 
major  depression  that  would  leave  him 
very  much  poorer  than  he  started  off. 
In  the  bill  before  us.  the  same  prin- 
ciple of  careful  analysis  of  the  under- 
lying economic  impact  was  followed  in 
committee,  and  a  number  of  so-called 
"consumer"  provisions  in  the  original  bill 
were  stricken  because  of  the  adverse  ef- 
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f  ects  they  would  apparently  cause  to  the 
other  side  of  the  consumer's  interests — 
the  existence  of  a  basically  sound  eco- 
nomic structure  to  support  employment, 
income,  taxes,  goods  and  services.  The 
adverse  impact  of  some  of  these  pro- 
visions would  certainly  not  be  as  seri- 
ous as  those  that  would  be  entailed  in 
the  tax-abolition  example,  but  the  same 
imderlying  principle  of  careful  balanc- 
ing of  the  advantages  and  dissidvantages 
of  legislative  proposals  caused  the  ma- 
jority of  the  committee  to  believe  that 
the  ultimate  disadvantages  to  the 
consumer-citizen  did  outweigh  the  ap- 
parent short-run  advantages  to  him. 

This  does  not  at  all  mean  that  the 
committee  majority  opposed  the  goals 
of  most  of  these  proposals,  which  were 
basically  oriented  toward  helping  the 
consumer  in  the  credit  and  merchan- 
dise marketplaces.  The  entire  committee 
endorses  the  goal  of  improving  the  abil- 
ity of  the  consumer  to  deal  with  the 
creditor  and  the  merchandiser  on  a  fair 
basis.  The  only  question  involved  in  each 
such  proposal  is  what  the  disadvantages 
to  the  consumer  may  be  that  accompany 
such  measures — do  they  in  fact  negate 
the  economic  value  of  the  advantages  to 
the  consumer. 

Also,  in  dealing  with  regulatory  eco- 
nomic legislation,  we  usually  face  the 
question  of  whether  the  measures  pro- 
posed at  the  Federal  level  would  uimec- 
essarily  intrude  upon  the  scope  of  regula- 
tory   powers    that    have    traditionally 
rested  with  the  several  States.  In  many 
situations  I  have  felt  obliged  to  oppose 
Federal  legislation  that,  while  I  may 
have  thought  it  desirable  in  a  substantive 
sense,  was  undesirable  because  the  ques- 
tion under  consideration  was  one  with 
which  the  States  had  adequate  authority 
and  competence  to  deal.  I  do  not  like  to 
see  the  Federal  Government  impose  a 
tmiform  rule  on  a  given  subject  every 
time  Congress  thinks  it  sees  a  solution  to 
some  problem,  when  the  several  States 
are  fully  capable  of  making  their  own  in- 
dividual determinations  of  their  citizens' 
interests  in  such  subject  matters.  This  is 
one  of  the  great  advantages  of  the  fed- 
eral system  of  Government:   the  indi- 
vidual units  of  Government  in  the  sys- 
tem can  legislate  for  their  own  citizens 
on  subjects  where  a  vital  and  universal 
national  interest  is  not  involved,  and  this 
system  of  experimentation  with  Govern- 
ment is  the  essence  of  a  successful,  dy- 
namic  governmental   structure  in   this 
country.  It  both  provides  more  direct  cit- 
izen   control    over    government    and    a 
means  of  keeping  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment from  smothering  the  economy  with 
its  own  inevitable  inertia. 

In  many  of  the  proposals  that  the  com- 
mittee deleted  from  the  original  bill,  this 
question  of  proper  maintenance  of  the 
federal  system  was  inherent  in  our  deci- 
sions and  instrumental  in  persuading  the 
committee  to  strike  certain  of  the  provi- 
sions. I  strongly  feel  that  unless  we  use 
restraint  In  the  application  of  the  poten- 
tially heavy  Federal  regulatory  hand  un- 
der the  commerce  clause  of  the  Consti- 
tution, we  will  eventually  smother  our 
economy  with  urmecessary  and  obsolete 


rules  and  regulations.  We  need  flexibility 
and  generality  in  our  economic  rules  If 
our  businessmen  are  to  be  able  to  meet 
the  fast-paced  market  and  technological 
changes  that  they  face.  WeU  intoi- 
tioned.  but  heavy  handed.  Federal  reg- 
ulation of  the  mechanics  of  the  market- 
place will  ultimately  harm  the  consum- 
er's employment  opportimities.  his  in- 
come potential,  his  Government's  reve- 
nue, and  the  supply  of  goods  and  services 
available  to  him. 

Hence  I  will  argue  against  most  of  the 
amendments  to  the  bill  which  wlU  be  pro- 
posed to  the  Senate  today,  because  upon 
close  examination  in  the  committee  the 
consensus  of  the  majority  was  that  either 
the  proposals  were  not  good  for  the  con- 
sumer's deeper  economic  interests  or 
were  urmecessarily  inimical  to  the  main- 
tenance of  a  federal  system  of  govern- 
ment. I  do  intend  to  support  the  bUl  as 
it  now  reads  because  it  contains  provi- 
sions that  on  balance  benefit  the  con- 
sumer and  which  by  virtue  of  their 
mechanical  natures  justify  uniformity  of 
application  across  the  various  States. 

I  urge  my  colleague  to  support  the 
bill  as  it  now  reads  and  to  analyze  closely 
the  amendments  which  will  be  proposed 
to  it  before  deciding  whether  in  fact 
they  are  truly  pro-consumer  and  pro- 
citizen,  when  all  relevant  factors  are 
considered. 

AMKKDMENT  NO.    1161 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  1161.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Eunendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  19,  line  7,  stxlke  the  quotaUon 
mark  and  Insert  the  following: 
f  170.  Bights  of  credit  card  customers 

A  card  Issuer  who  has  issued  a  credit  card 
to  a  cardholder  pursuant  to  an  open-end 
consumer   credit  plan  shall   be  subject  to 
all  claims  (other  than  tort  claUns)  and  de- 
fensee    arising   out   of    any   transaction    In 
which  the  credit  card  Is  used  as  a  method 
of  payment  or  extension  of  credit  If  (1)  the 
obligor  has  made  a  good  faith  attempt  to 
obtam  satisfactory  resolution  of  a  disagree- 
ment or  problem  relative  to  the  transaotton 
from  the  person  honoring  the  credit  card; 
(2)   the  amount  of  such  inlUal  transaction 
exceeds  $60:  (3)  the  place  where  the  Initial 
transaction  occurred  was  in  the  same  State 
as  the  State  in  which  the  card  Issuer  main- 
tained  a   place  of  business:    and    (4)    the 
amount  of  claUns  or  defenses  asserted  by 
the  cardholder  does  not  exceed:  (a)  the  Ini- 
tial amount  of  credit  extended  In  connection 
■with  the  Initial  transacUon  giving  rise  to 
the  claim  or  defense  provided  the  cardholder 
notifies  the  card  iseuwr  or  person  honoring 
the  card  of  such  claim  or  defense  wltWn 
three  months  from  the  date  of  such  trans- 
action; or  (b)  If  the  cardholder  notifies  the 
card  Issuer  or  person  honoring  the  card  of 
such    claim    or    defense    later    than    three 
months  foUowlng  the  date  of  such  transac- 
tion  the  amount  outstanding  with  respect 
to  such  transacUon  at  the  time  of  such  notl- 
flcattoo.  For  the  purpose  of  determining  such 
amount  outstanding  In  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, the  peymente  and  credits  to  the  card- 
holder's account  are  deemed  to  have  been 
appUed,  In  the  order  Indicated,  to  the  pay- 
ment <rf:    (1)    late  charges  In  the  order  of 
their   entry    to    the    account;     (U)    finance 
chargea  In  order  of  their  entry  to  the  ac- 
count; and  (Ul)  dablU  to  the  account  other 


than  those  set  forth  above.  In  the  order  in 
which  each  debit  entry  to  the  aooount  was 
made. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  this 
the  am«idment  on  which  the  Senator 
has  a  2-hour  limitation? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  Is. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  myself  15  min- 
utes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  recognized 
for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment  to  provide  for  a  modi- 
fled  repeal  of  the  so-called  "holder-in- 
due-course  doctrine"  on  credit  card 
transactions.  Under  the  holder  in  due 
course  doctrine,  a  consumer  is  required 
to  pay  a  bank  for  shoddy  merchandise 
purchased  with  a  bank  credit  card  even 
though  he  may  have  a  legitimate  claim 
or  defense  against  the  merchant  which 
honored  the  card.  My  amendment  would 
permit  the  consumer,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, to  assert  the  same  claim  or  de- 
fense against  the  issuer  of  a  credit  card 
that  he  has  against  the  merchant  honor- 
ing the  card.  The  consumer  would  thus 
not  be  required  to  pay  for  shoddy  mer- 
chandise merely  because  it  was  pur- 
chased with  a  bank  credit  card  or  similar 
card. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  imderstand 
the  holder  in  due  course  issue  is  to  take 
a  typical  example.  Suppose  that  Mr.  John 
Doe  Consimier  has  a  charge  account  at 
a  furniture  and  appliance  store.  He  uses 
his  charge  account  to  buy  a  $500  color  TV 
set.  When  he  gets  the  set  at  home,  he 
finds  that  it  does  not  work  at  all.  He  calls 
the  store,  but  the  store  fails  to  repair 
or  replace  the  defective  set. 

Mr.  Consumer  obviously  has  a  problem. 
He  owes  $500  on  a  TV  set  that  does  not 
work.  However.  In  this  case,  he  has  a 
remedy.  He  can  simply  refuse  to  pay  for 
the  set  until  the  merchant  repairs  it  or 
replaces  it.  He  has  some  bargahiing  pow- 
er— some  leverage  because  he  is  dealing 
only  with  the  merchant.  If  the  merchant 
sues  to  collect,  the  consumer  can  raise 
as  a  defense  the  fact  that  the  TV  set 
did  not  work.  If  a  court  agreed  that  the 
consumer  had  a  legitimate  defense  to  the 
merchant's  suit,  then  the  consumer 
would  not  be  required  to  pay.  Knowing 
this  in  advsmce,  the  merchant  would  have 
an  obvious  incentive  to  satisfy  the  con- 
sumer without  going  to  court.  Mr.  Con- 
sumer has  thus  used  his  leverage  as  a 
credit  customer  to  Induce  the  merchant 
to  stand  behind  his  product. 

Now  let  us  take  the  same  transaction, 
but  make  one  slight  change.  Instead  of 
using  his  charge  account  with  the  store, 
suppose  Mr.  Consumer  buys  the  same 
TV  set  from  the  ssune  merchant  with  his 
bank  credit  card.  What  Is  different? 
There  are  now  three  parties  involved — 
the  consumer,  the  merchant,  and  a  bank. 
Again,  let  us  suppose  the  set  does  not 
work.  Again,  the  consumer  contacts  the 
merchant  for  relief  and  again  the  mer- 
chant ignores  him.  Mr.  Consumer  thinks 
to  liimself  "Why  should  I  pay  for  this 
TV  set  that  doesn't  even  work?"  He  tries 
to  withhold  paym«it  on  his  credit  card 
account  with  the  bank.  Then  he  receives 
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a  rude  awakening.  The  collection  ,_ 
ager  in  the  bank  tells  him  about  an  ob- 
scure provision  written  on  the  back  of 
his  credit  card.  He  must  pay  the  bmk 
regardless  of  any  claim  or  defense  he 
has  against  the  merchant.  The  btink 
manager  is  sympathetic,  but  the  r«  ult 
is  the  same.  He  must  pay  the  bank  for 
the  defective  TV  set. 

After  this  rude  awakening,  the  cm- 
sinnar  then  goes  back  to  the  merchi  nt 
However  this  time,  he  finds  the  merch  mt 
much  more  dUDeult  to  deal  with.  1'ba 
merchant  has  already  been  paid  for  hb 
TV  set  from  the  bank.  He  sent  the  si  les 
slip  to  the  bank  on  the  same  day  of  he 
transaction  and  the  next  day  he  recei^  ed 
the  money  for  the  set  lees  the  ban  t's 
customary  discount  The  merchant  is 
perfectly  hamiy.  He  made  a  sale.  He  1  as 
his  money.  He  tells  Mr.  Consumer  if 
you  don't  like  the  TV  set,  sue  me." 

The  bargaining  situation  is  now  le- 
versed.  The  merchant  has  the  leverage 
and  not  the  consumer.  The  consxmer 
must  initiate  a  costly  law  suit  to  recoi  er 
his  damages.  In  the  meantime,  he  mi  st 
still  continue  paying  the  bank  for  his  u  i- 
workable  TV  set  The  consumer  hu 
clearly  been  shafted  by  the  antiauatjd 

"holder-in-due-course  doctrine" a  do  c- 

trine  he  probably  never  heard  of  aikd 
dldnt  understand  when  he  accepted  t  le 
bank  credit  card.  His  legal  rights  aiid 
protections  were  taken  away  simply  b  !- 
cause  he  used  a  bank  credit  card  instet  d 
of  his  accoimt  with  the  merchant. 

Under  my  amendment,  the  consimior 
would  be  protected.  He  would  have  tl  le 
same  rights  on  three  party  credit  ca:  d 
transactlMis  that  he  now  has  on  t^  o 
party  transactions.  In  the  example  I 
have  given,  he  could  withold  paymekt 
from  the  bank.  The  bank  would  then  ha  re 
two  options.  It  could  sue  the  consu^r 
or  It  could  charge  the  Item  back  to  tie 
merchant.  If  the  bank  sued  the  consun  i- 
er.  the  consiuner  could  raise  as  a  defen  te 
the  fact  that  the  TV  set  did  not  work  1 
the  court  agreed  with  the  consumer  the  a 
he  would  not  be  required  to  pay. 

If  tbe  bank  thought  the  consumer  ha  i 

a  legitimate  defense.  It  probably  woull 
not  bother  with  a  law  suit  Instead  t 
would  simply  charge  the  Item  back  to  th  e 

merchant.  It  would  simply  deduct  ttae 
money  for  the  set  from  funds  It  othei  - 
wise  owed  the  merchant.  The  bank  ha  b 
the  legal  right  to  do  this  under  the  tern  b 
of  its  agreement  with  the  merchant. 

If  the  bank  charged  the  TV  set  biwk  t  > 
the  merchant,  the  merchant  would  hav  t 
the  problem  of  collecting  from  the  con  ■ 
sumer.  The  consiuner  would  then  havs 
the  same  leverage — the  same  bargalnln  j 
power— that  he  would  have  if  he  ha  1 
dealt  directly  with  the  merchant.  11]  t 
merchant  could  sue  to  compel  paymen ;. 
But  If  he  thought  the  consumer  had  i 
tegltlmste  defense,  he  probably  would  nc  t 
do  this.  Instead,  he  would  repair  or  re  - 
place  the  set 

My  amendment  thus  restores  the  pro  - 
tectlons  and  rli^ts  which  consumer  i 
surrender  when  they  use  bank  credit 
cards  or  similar  cards  Inued  by  tbin  1 
parties.  It  does  not  protect  deadbeats.  I 
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does  not  jnwent  creditors  from  collect- 
ing legitimate  debts.  It  does  not  Impede 
the  flow  of  commerce.  It  simply  gives 
consumers  the  same  legal  protections  on 
bank  credit  card  transactions  that  they 
have  on  other  credit  transacticms. 

Why  is  my  amendment  needed?  Be- 
cause of  the  phenomenal  growth  of  VT|k 
credit  cards  and  their  projected  future 
growth.  Credit  outstanding  on  htm^ 
credit  cards  has  grown  from  $1  bilUon 
to  $4  billion  over  the  last  3  years.  Think 
of  It  The  bank  credit  card  business 
has  quadrupled  in  3  years  when  the 
growth  of  the  entire  consimier  credit  in- 
dustry was  lagging.  Bobob  bankers  are 
predicting  that  bank  credit  cards  will 
account  for  over  half  the  consumer 
credit  extended  within  the  next  few 
years. 

It  Is  now  possible  to  buy  practically 

anything  on  a  bank  credit  card TV  sets. 

furniture,  major  appliances,  home  im- 
provements and  the  like.  Just  a  few 
years  ago.  these  items  were  flnanced  by 
installment  sales  contracts  or  by  revolv- 
ing charge  accounts  operated  by  the 
merchant.  Today,  more  and  more  are 
being  flnanced  by  bank  credit  cards.  And 
If  the  banker  projections  are  correct, 
bank  credit  cards  will  dominate  the 
credit  industry  In  a  few  years.  It  Is  only 
a  matter  of  time  before  cars  can  be  pur- 
diased  with  a  bank  credit  card.  A  few 
banks  have  already  experimented. 

As  bank  cards  begin  to  replace  con- 
ventional forms  of  credit,  aU  of  the  legal 
safeguards  which  consumers  have  ac- 
quired on  two-party  credit  transactions 
will  be  gradually  eroded  because  of  this 
antiquated  holder  in  due  course  doctrine. 
Bank  credit  cards  were  never  even 
thought  of  when  the  holder  in  due  course 
doctrine  developed  in  case  law  a  century 
or  two  ago.  Our  legal  system  has  lagged 
far  behind  technological  Innovations  in 
the  credit  Industry.  The  holder  In  due 
course  doctrine  no  longer  flts  our  modem 
created  by  the  rapid  growth  of  credit 
redress  the  Imbalance  in  consumer  rights 
created  by  the  rapid  growth  of  credit 
cards. 

Actually,  tlie  holder  In  due  course 
doctrine  is  already  on  the  way  out  with 
respect  to  installment  sales  transactions 
Thirty-two  States  have  already  acted  to" 
restrict  the  holder  in  due  course  doctrine 
on  Installment  sales  transactions.  But 
these  laws  have  a  loophole.  They  do  not 
apply  to  credit  card  transactions.  The 
banks  have  set  their  credit  card  plans 
up  in  such  a  way  that  they  are  consid- 
ered to  be  cash  lenders  rather  than  the 
buyers  of  Installment  contracts.  By  this 
legal  device,  most  bank  credit  card  plans 
have  been  able  to  escape  the  h<dder  in 
due  course  restrictions  enacted  by  the 
States. 
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Why  can  we  not  rdy  on  the  States  to 
do  the  Job?  Why  should  the  States  not 
take  care  of  this?  Even  If  the  States 
could  be  persuaded  to  close  the  loophole, 
there  are  sound  reasons  for  FMeral  leg- 
islation. The  bank  credit  caitl  bualneaB  Is 
essentially  national  in  scope.  Two  sys- 
tems. Mastercharge  and  BankAmericard, 
account  for  over  95  percent  of  the  h»"ir 


credit  card  business.  The  cards  Issued 
under  these  plans  are  accepted  In  all 
50  SUtes.  Those  in  the  bvik  cradlt  card 
business  operate  on  a  nationwide  scale. 
They  think  national.  Tliey  are  huge  and 
powerful.  It  is  llttie  wonder  that  the 
States  have  not  been  able  to  regulate 
them.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  It  would  be 
c<wif<Mlng  and  chaotic  to  subject  tiieae 
nationwide  credit  card  plans  to  a  bodge 
podge  of  oonflletlng  and  Inconsistent 
State  law.  A  natt<mal  solution  Is  needed 
to  a  national  problem.  Federal  regula- 
tion Is  in  the  long  term  interest  not  only 
of  the  consumer,  but  of  the  bank  civdlt 
card  Industry  as  w«U.  It  is  most  unfortu- 
nate that  the  position  of  the  banking 
industry  on  this  provision  has  been  set  by 
a  small  band  of  willful  die-hards  who 
cannot  see  the  handwriting  on  the  wall. 
I  bdleve  we  are  witnessing  what  I  have 
termed  "Oresham's  law  of  trade  associa- 
tion politics."  That  Is,  the  position  of  any 
association  on  Federal  legislation  Is  set 
by  Its  most  obtuse  elements. 

Let  us  examine  some  of  the  arguments 
against  my  amendment  raised  by  the 
credit  Industry  and  by  the  c(»nmlttee's 
niajority  report. 

First  It  Is  alleged  that  subjecting  a 
bank  to  cardh<dder  defenses  would  In- 
volve the  bank  In  a  policing  function  over 
retail  merchants  and  that  it  would  be  in- 
appropriate for  banks  to  exercise  this 
function. 

Shoddy  practices  should  be  regulated 
by  the  Oovemment  and  not  the  banking 
Industry,  according  to  this  argument. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  the  bank- 
ing industry  has  suddenly  beoMne  an 
advocate  of  govenmiental  regulation  of 
the  retafl  Industry.  But  whatever  the 
motivation  behind  the  banker's  sudden 
change  of  heart,  their  argument  c<»n- 
pletely  Ignores  the  fact  that  bank  credit 
card  Issuers  already  exercise  a  poUcing 
functkm  over  retail  merchants.  The  typi- 
cal bank-merchant  agreement  enables 
the  bank  to  charge  an  Item  back  to  the 
merchant  If  the  consumer  has  a  dispute 

about  Its  quality.  lUe  bank  also  has  an 

unqualified  right  to  ccdlect  from  the  con- 
sumer under  the  hohfer-In-due  course 
doctrine.  Thus  the  bank  Is  In  a  unique 

position.  It  has  It  both  ways.  It  can  col- 
lect from  either  the  merchant  or  the  con- 
sumer. In  this  situation.  It  Is  really  acting 
as  a  Judge.  It  reviews  the  dlsmite.  decides 
who  Is  right  and  Imposes  liability  for 
payment  on  dther  the  merchant  or  on 
the  consumer. 

Although  the  bank  ]a  really  exends- 
Ing  a  Judicial  function.  It  does  not  have 
the  Impartiality  of  a  court  It  has  a  basic 
conflict  of  hitereet  It  does  business  with 
both  the  merchant  and  the  consimier 
While  It  would  like  to  retain  the  good 
will  of  both  parties.  Its  volume  of  busi- 
ness with  the  merchant  is  far  more  sub- 
stantial than  with  the  consumer.  Is  It  any 
wonder,  then,  that  In  a  close  case,  the 
bank  will  decide  In  favor  of  the  merchant 
and  against  the  consumer? 

My  amendment  would  take  away  the 
bank's  unilateral  power  to  Impose  pay- 
ment on  the  consumer.  Tn«t-<>ftd  of  giv- 
ing banks  a  new  policing  function  over 
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merchants,  my  amendment  would  re- 
strict the  polkdng  function  which  banks 
are  already  exercising  over  consumers. 

Another  argimient  ooade  by  the  bank- 
ing Industry  Is  that  It  woiild  be  unfair 
to  make  a  bank  responsible  for  the  mis- 
deeds of  a  merchant  over  ^^om  It  has 
no  control.  A  ooroUary  to  this  argument 
Is  that  the  consumer  himself  has  the  re- 
sponslbUlty  to  determine  the  reputablUty 
of  a  merchant  and  If  the  consumer  has  a 
dispute  he  should  pursue  it  with  the 
merchant  rather  than  the  bank  which 
merely  flnanced  the  transaction. 

These  argiunents  conveniently  Ignore 
the  basic  elements  of  bank  credit  card 
transactions. 

First,  banks  do  have  control  over  mer- 
chants by  admitting  them  into  the  credit 
card  plan.  If  a  merchant  is  continually 
Involved  In  customer  disputes,  he  can 
be  excluded  from  participation  In  the 
plan  by  the  sponsoring  bank.  Without  my 
amendment,  banks  would  have  an  Incen- 
tive to  continue  the  participation  of  ques- 
tionable merchants  because  of  the  busi- 
ness they  brought  In. 

Second,  the  bank  confers  an  Implied 
stamp  of  legitimacy  on  a  merchant  by 
admitting  him  Into  the  plan  and  per- 
'  mlttlng  him  to  display  the  bank's  decal 
on  his  window.  Consumers  rely  upon 
this  Implied  stamp  of  legitimacy  wlxen 
dealing  with  a  merchant.  If  a  bank  wants 
a  consumer  to  accept  and  use  a  bank 
credit  card  with  confidence,  It  should  be 
willing  to  stand  behind  the  merchants 
who  honor  the  card. 

I  yield  myMlf  an  additional  10  min- 
utes. 

Ibe  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Third,  the  bank  al- 
wsys  has  the  option  of  charging  a  dis- 
puted Item  back  to  the  merchant  there- 
by recovering  its  Investment.  Given  this 
option.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  a  bank 
would  be  imfairly  penalized  because  of 
a  merchant's  misdeeds.  Moreover,  my 
amendment  does  not  subject  banks  to 

cardholder  defenses  if  the  transaction 

took  place  out  of  State.  Thus,  a  bank 
would  not  be  responsible  for  reviewing 
the  operations  of  out-of-State  mer- 
chants. 

Fourth,  the  consumer  has  a  far  more 
difficult  time  in  recovering  from  a  dis- 
reputable merchant  for  shoddy  mer- 
chandise. The  merchant  may  have  gone 
out  of  business.  Or  if  still  In  business,  he 
may  use  delajrlng  tactics  to  impede  re- 
covery. Since  the  merchant  has  already 
been  paid  for  the  shoddy  goods  by  the 
bank,  he  has  less  of  an  incentive  to  settie 
with  the  consumer.  "Rie  holder-ln-due- 
course  doctrine  gives  all  of  the  leverage 
to  the  bank  or  the  merchant.  My  amend- 
ment would  restore  some  of  this  lever- 
age to  the  consumer. 

A  third  argimient  raised  by  bankers  Is 
that  my  amendment  would  somehow  re- 
tard the  development  of  the  "cashless 
society,"  a  plan  which  bankers  have  to 
replace  currency  and  checks  with  bank 
credit  cards.  Whatever  the  merits  of  the 
so-called  cashless  society,  my  amendment 
would  not  affect  its  dev^opment.  First 
of  all.  my  amendment  does  not  andy  to 


transactions  under  $50.  These  are  the 
typically  cash  transactions  which  the 
cashless  society  is  Intended  to  replace 
with  credit  cards.  However,  transactions 
over  $50  are  typically  credit  transactions. 
A  consumer's  existing  legal  rights  on 
credit  transactions  should  not  be  de- 
stroyed simply  through  the  use  of  a  bank 
credit  card.  Second,  the  profitability  of 
bank  credit  cards  should  not  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  my  amendment  since 
a  bank  still  has  the  legal  power  to  charge 
a  disputed  item  back  to  the  merchant. 

Finally,  it  is  argued  that  we  should 
leave  the  whole  issue  of  holder  in  due 
course  legislation  to  the  States.  This  has 
become  a  recurring  cry  of  those  who  are 
opposed  to  effective  reform  legislation. 
As  I  have  already  indicated,  the  credit 
card  business  is  a  national  business  and 
regulation  at  the  Federal  level  Is  needed 
to  insure  uniformity  and  fair  treatment. 

Mr.  President,  while  many  of  the  ar- 
giunents against  my  amendment  assume 
a  complete  abolition  of  the  holder  in  due 
course  doctrine  on  credit  card  transac- 
tions, this  is  simply  not  the  case.  My 
amendment  has  a  number  of  conditions 
which  a  consumer  must  meet  before  he 
can  assert  a  claim  against  a  bank  or 
other  credit  card  issuer.  These  conditions 
are  designed  to  eliminate  all  of  the  legiti- 
mate objections  and  fears  raised  by  the 
credit  industry  in  testifying  against  a 
complete  repeal  of  the  holder  in  due 
course  doctrine.  Here  are  the  conditions: 

First,  my  amendment  requires  that  be- 
fore a  consiuner  can  assert  a  claim  or 
defense  against  a  bank  credit  card  issuer, 
he  must  first  make  a  good  faith  attempt 
to  obtain  satisfaction  from  the  merchant. 
This  is  Intended  to  eliminate  frivolous 
disputes  on  the  part  <A  consumers  ^^o 
have  made  no  attempt  to  get  their  money 
back  f  nnn  the  merchant 

Second,  the  amount  of  the  transaction 
giving  rise  to  the  claim  or  defense  must 
exceed  $50.  As  I  Indicated,  this  \b  Intended 
to  eliminate  those  transactions  where  a 
credit  card  Is  merely  a  substitute  for  a 

cash  transaction.  My  amoidiiient  would 

thus  apply  primarily  to  those  transac- 
tions where  a  credit  card  Is  a  substitute 
for  the  merchant's  own  credit  plan. 

Third,  the  transacUm  must  have  oc- 
curred In  the  same  State  in  which  the 
card  issuer  maintained  a  place  of  busi- 
ness. Ilils  is  intended  to  counter  industry 
objections  that  a  bank  Is  not  capable  of 
reviewing  the  operations  of  distant  mer- 
chants. 

Fourth,  the  amount  of  the  claim  or 
defense  cannot  exceed  the  amount  of 
credit  originally  extended  If  notification 
is  made  within  3  months,  or  the  amount 
actually  owing  at  the  time  of  notification 
if  made  later  than  3  months.  The  purpose 
of  the  3-month  period  is  to  give  con- 
siuners  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  dis- 
cover product  defects  before  asserting  a 
claim  or  defense.  Ttaen  are  some  vrtio  fed 
that  the  3-month  waiting  period  should 
be  eliminated  and  that  the  consumer 
should  be  permitted  to  assert  a  claim  or 
defense  against  a  bank  only  for  the 
amount  actually  owing  at  the  time  such 
TU>tification  is  made.  I  believe  this  would 
put  an  unreasonable  burden  on  consum- 


ers since  an  item  purchased  with  a  bank 
credit  card  can  be  paid  for  before  the 
consumer  realizes  there  is  something 
wrong  with  the  product 

The  problem  arises  because  of  the  com- 
mon method  for  determining  tiie  amoimt 
owing  for  an  Individual  item  purchased 
with  a  credit  card.  Some  State  laws  use 
the  so-called  first-in-first-out  method  or 
FTPO. 

Here  is  why  a  consumer  really  can  be 
put  in  a  disadvantageous  position  with 
the  "first  In-first  out"  method,  or  FIFO. 
Under  the  FIFO  method,  partial  pay- 
ments to  a  revolving  charge  account  are 
ELllocated  to  individual  transactions  in 
the  order  of  their  occurrence.  Thus  if  a 
consumer  purehased  an  item  for  $100 
with  his  bank  credit  card  on  the  first  of 
the  month,  any  partial  payment  he  made 
would  be  allocated  first  to  that  purchase. 
If  he  subsequentiy  discovered  the  mer- 
chandise was  defective,  the  chances  are 
that  he  would  have  already  paid  for  it. 
thus  eliminating  his  right  of  recovery. 
On  the  other  hand.  If  he  purchased  the 
same  item  toward  the  end  of  the  montJh. 
the  chances  are  that  he  could  assert  a 
claim  for  the  full  amount.  A  consumer's 
rights  should  not  be  arbitrarily  affected 
by  the  timing  of  his  purchases.  I.  there- 
fore, believe  It  is  essoitial  that  he  Is  given 
a  3-month  period  to  notify  the  bank  or 
the  merchant  of  any  claim  or  defense 
before  limiting  his  right  of  recovery. 

A  repeal  of  the  h(dder  in  due  course 
doctrine  was  strongly  supported  during 
the  hearings  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission and  by  consumer  protection  or- 
ganizations. Moreover,  a  modified  repeal 
of  the  doctrine,  along  the  lines  of  my 
amendment,  is  supported  by  leading  bank 
attorneys.  The  Senate  Banking  Commit- 
tee narrowly  rejected  a  similar  modified 
repeal  by  a  vote  of  8  to  7.  However,  It  Is 
significant  to  note  that  the  chairman  of 
the  committee.  Senator  Jomr  SPABKMAif 
has  filed  individual  views  Indlnrtlng  that 
he  la  m  favor  of  restricUcns  on  holder  in 

due  coune  at  least  as  stroDg  as  the  pres- 
ent state  law  In  Alabama.  Slnoe  Senator 
Spabkxam  voted  with  the  majority  in  re- 
jecting a  hcdder  in  due  course  provision. 
I  bdleve  Ills  individual  views  are  most 
important  They  indicate  that  a  majority 
of  the  committee  \b  in  favor  of  some  kind 
of  restriction  <»  the  holder  In  due  course 
doctrine  on  credit  card  transactions. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  wfll  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Does  the  Senator  know 
that  the  State  law  In  Alabcmia  does  not 
apply  to  credit  cards? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  told  by  my 
staff  assistant  that  we  are  not  sure  about 
the  laws  of  Alabama,  but  It  was  my  un- 
derstanding that  when  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  filed  his  Indi- 
vidual views  that  was  his  imderstandlng. 
I  camiot  apeak  for  the  Senator  from 
Alabama,  and  he  is  not  here. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  It  is  hard  for  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  or  me  to  say  what 
the  understanding  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  was. 

liCr.  PROXMIRE.  Let  me  read  what 
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the  Senator  from  Alabama  said  in  his 
dividual  views: 

A  few  states,  Including  my  own  s>tat< 
AlAtwioa,  bave  adopted  the  language  4^g 
gested  in  the  proposed  Uniform  Consuiner 
Credit  Code  drafted  by  the  NatlonaJ  Clon- 
ference  of  Commissioners  on  Uniform  S  Ate 
Laws  which  I  understand  applies  to  or  !dlt 
card  transactions  as  well  as  Installment  s  Ues 
transactions.  I  believe  this  law  Is  worlflng 
very  well. 

That  was  his  understanding,  accotd- 
ing  to  his  Individual  views  in  the  repprt. 
at  page  21.     

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Uniform  Cbn- 
sumer  Credit  Code  does  not  apply 
credit  cards.  The  Senator  from  Alaba  na 
had  a  misunderstanding.  When  the  S*  in- 
ator  gets  through,  I  will  try  to  show  tl  tat 
the  Uniform  Consumer  Credit  Code  d  )es 
not  apply  to  credit  cards. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ;  im 
almost  through. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  the  basic 
issue  is  quite  clear.  Consumers  should  i  lot 
be  required  to  pay  for  shoddy  merchi  n- 
dise  because  of  a  legal  technicality.  It  is 
as  simple  as  that.  We  need  Federal  legis- 
lation to  prevent  a  serious  injustice  to 
the  American  consumer.  I  know  that  t  le 
banking  industry  has  waged  an  intensi  ve 
lobbying  campaign  against  this  amend- 
ment. I  am  sure  that  many  Members  of 
the  Senate  have  received  numerous  tel  b- 
gi-ams  from  hometown  bankers  predict- 
ing the  collapse  of  the  economy  if  this 
amendment  should  pass.  No  doubt  these 
banker  communications  far  outweigh 
letters  from  consumer  groups  in  suppprt 
of  the  amendment.  But  make  no  mist 
about  the  issue.  This  is  the  year  of 
consumer.  Consumers  are  more  o] 
nized.  more  articulate,  and  smarter  t}ian 
ever  before. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  said  we 
all  consimiers  and  all  producers. 

We  are  not  all  producers.  Those 
in  school  who  have  not  yet  started] 
work  are  not  producers.  Those  who 
retired  are  not  producers.  Those  who 
in  a  position  of  dependence,  for  whatei 
reason,  may  not  be  producers.  But  we 
all  consumers,  every  one  of  us.  I  would 
agree  with  the  implication  of  the  Senat  >r 
from  Texas  that  we  are  all  equally  int- 
portant,  and  entitled  to  be  treated  wlih 
fairness  from  both  sides.  Unfortimatel  7, 
we  do  not  usually  think  of  ourselves  1 « 
consumers,  and  the  producers  have  hsd 
their  day.  But  I  think  the  time  will  come 
when  we  will  all  consider  that  we  have  1 1 
least  equal  rights  as  consumers  witi 
those  we  have  as  producers. 

In  an  election  year  when  consumer  is- 
sues have  come  to  play  an  increasingly 
important  role,  the  American  voter  wll 
be  carefully  watching  the  action  of  ttie 
Senate  today.  We  have  a  great  oppoi- 
tunlty  to  speak  out  for  the  consumer  an  d 
demonstrate  that  the  Senate  does  n<  t 
knuckle  under  to  a  powerful  and  et  - 
trenched  banking  lobby.  I  urge  the  Sei  1- 
ate  to  approve  my  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor  and  r  ;- 
serve  the  ronainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  tie 
Senator  from  Utah  yield  me  4  minut<  s? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  yi(  Id 


the  Senator  from  Texas  such  time  as  he 
may  require. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
items  which  the  Committee  decided  to 
delete  from  the  bill  was  the  provision  to 
repeal  the  holder-in-due-course  doctrine 
from  application  to  third-party  credit- 
card  operations.  The  proponents  of  the 
provision  argued  that  it  was  needed  in 
order  to  give  the  consumer  a  better  rem- 
edy against  shoddy  merchandise  and 
misleading  merchandising  practices, 
since  they  could  then  refuse  to  pay  the 
third-party  creditor  any  time  they  felt 
they  had  a  grievance  against  the  mer- 
chant involved  in  a  transaction. 

While  I  agree,  as  do  all  of  my  col- 
leagues on  the  committee,  with  the  sen- 
timent against  bad  merchandising  and 
poor  quality  goods  that  was  expressed 
in  this  provision  of  the  bill,  the  ma- 
jority of  us  felt  that  the  mechanism  by 
which  the  consimier  was  to  be  given 
these  additional  rights  in  this  situati(si 
had  several  disadvantages.  We  felt  that 
there  were  three  major  problems  asso- 
ciated with  the  repeal  of  the  holder-in- 
due-course  doctrine  in  this  situation 
which  Is,  by  the  way,  a  common-law 
doctrine: 

First.  The  substitution  of  credit  card 
systems  for  the  use  of  cash  would  be  im- 
paired, since  the  creditors  would  now 
have  to  put  self-protecting  limitations 
on  the  use  of  the  cards  as  a  universal 
payments  medium.  The  movement  to- 
ward a  "cashless  society"  is  desirable  as 
a  matter  of  public  policy  because  it  will 
improve  the  delivery  of  purchasing 
power  throughout  the  economy,  will  re- 
lease large  sums  of  capital  that  are  tied 
up  in  the  mechanics  of  cash  use,  storage, 
and  transfer,  and  will,  with  improve- 
ments in  identification  technology,  serve 
to  deter  violent  economic  crimes.  The 
advantages  of  the  use  of  credit  cards  as 
a  fiill  cash  substitute  in  the  eyes  of  the 
consumer  is  therefore  a  major  con- 
sideration to  take  into  accoimt  in  evalu- 
ating this  provision  of  the  bill. 

Second.  The  mechanical  difficulty  in- 
herent in  requiring  creditors  to  police 
merchants  is  a  substantial  factor  to  con- 
sider in  this  matter.  While  not  a  deter- 
minative drawback  in  and  of  Itself,  it  was 
a  factor  which  weighed  against  the  adop- 
tion of  this  provision  by  the  committee. 

Third.  The  area  of  consumer  remedies 
against  merchsuits  is  normally  one  gov- 
erned by  State  statutory  and  conamon 
law,  particularly  the  area  of  express  and 
implied  contracts  and  warranties.  Dif- 
ferent States  may  wish  to  govern  this 
area  differently,  according  to  the  mer- 
chandising practices  in  their  respective 
jurisdicticms  and  to  the  wishes  of  their 
citizens.  If  any  State  wishes  to  regulate 
or  limit  the  application  of  the  holder-in- 
due coiirse  doctrine  in  its  Jurlsdictim.  it 
has  the  authority  to  do  so.  In  fact,  some 
32  States  have  already  done  so,  and  some 
nine  others  are  presently  considering  it. 
To  the  majority  of  the  c(»imUttee,  it 
seemed  that  it  would  be  wiser  to  continue 
to  allow  the  States  to  control  the  law  in 
this  area  and  to  shape  it  according  to 
their  own  respective  needs  and  concerns, 
rather  than  to  have  the  Federal  Govern- 


ment lay  down  a  uniform  rule  in  an  area 
which  does  not  appear  to  need  uniform- 
ity at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  tdd  that  this  is 
the  year  of  the  consumer.  As  I  mentioned 
earlier,  very  often  some  attractive  pack- 
ages are  blandished  before  the  consumer 
and  a  lot  of  popular  emoti(xial  sentiment 
is  stirred  up  before  the  economic  facts 
are  in.  Also,  who  speaks  for  the  con- 
sumer? Can  any  one  person  speak  for  the 
consumers  of  the  United  States?  Con- 
sumers do  not  speak  with  a  monolithic 
voice,  and  I  suspect  that  many  of  those 
who  purport  to  speak  for  the  ccmsumer 
are  really  those  who  have  a  pathological 
desire  to  destroy  the  large  corporations 
of  the  United  States,  and  therefore  I 
think  we  ought  to  have  a  close  look  at 
any  of  the  proposals  which  emanate 
from  these  so-called  consumer  advocates. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  make 
the  following  modifications  in  my  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  2,  line  10,  to  delete  the  words 
"three  months"  and  subetitute  in  lieu 
thereof  "forty-five  days"; 

On  the  same  line,  delete  the  last  word, 
"such",  and  on  line  11,  the  word  "trans- 
action." and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "his  receipt  of  the  bill  on 
which  such  transaction  first  appears"  ; 

On  line  13.  delete  "three  months"  and 
substitute  in  lieu  thereof  "forty-flve 
days"; 

On  the  same  line,  delete  the  words  "the 
date  of  such  transaction"  and  substitute 
in  lieu  thereof  "his  receipt  of  the  bill  on 
which  such  transaction  first  appears," 
making  the  amendment  read  as  follows, 
beginning  at  (a)  en  line  6: 

(a)  the  initial  amount  of  credit  extended 
in  connecUon  with  the  initial  transaction 
giving  rise  to  the  claim  or  defense  provided 
the  cardholder  notifies  the  card  laauer  or 
person  honoring  the  card  of  sudi  (dalm  or 
defense  within  45  days  from  the  date  of 
his  receipt  of  the  bill  on  which  such  trans- 
action first  appears;  or  (b)  if  the  cardholder 
notifies  the  card  issuer  or  person  honoring 
the  card  of  such  claim  or  defense  later  than 
45  days  following  his  receipt  of  the  bill  on 
n^ich  such  transaction  first  appears,  the 
amount  outstanding  with  resT>eot  to  such 
transaction  at  the  time  of  such  notification. 

This  modiflcat4on  would  give  consum- 
ers 45  days  from  the  time  they  received 
their  bill  to  notify  the  bank  or  mer- 
chant of  a  claim  or  defense  In  order  to 
recover  the  full  amount  of  credit  initially 
extended.  After  the  45-day  period,  the 
consumer's  recovery  would  be  limited  to 
the  amoimt  actually  owing  at  the  time  of 
such  notification. 

My  original  amendment  gave  consum- 
ers a  90-day  period  measured  from  the 
date  of  the  transaction.  This  modification 
represents  a  compromise  between  thoee 
such  as  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston),  who  supports  a  deletion  of 
the  3 -month  provision. 

The  Senator  from  California  was  very 
much  coDcemed  about  this  matter  in 
committee.  He  was  an  active  member  of 
the  committee  who  worked  hard  on  this 
propofuEd,  and  I  agreed  that  we  should 
modify  It  accordingly. 

As  I  understand,  the  yeas  and  najn 
have  not  been  ordered  on  ttie  amendment 
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at  this  time,  and  therefore  I  so  modify 
my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bkall)  .  To  modify  the  amendment  will 
require  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  not  yet  been  ordered. 
Therefore,  the  Senator  has  the  right  to 
modify  his  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Since  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  had  ref- 
erence to  this  specific  amendment,  iman- 
imous  consent  is  required  for  its  modi- 
fication. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  see. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
modify  his  amendment? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  so 
modified.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  the 
amendment  will  be  so  modified. 

Mr.  Proxmire's  amendment  (No.  1161) , 
as  modified,  is  as  follows: 

On  page  19,  line  7,  strike  the  quotation 
mark  and  Insert  the  following: 

i  170.  Rights  of  credit  card  customers 

A  card  Issuer  who  has  issued  a  credit  card 
to  a  cardholder  pursiiant  to  an  open-ezul 
consumer  credit  plan  shall  be  subject  to  all 
claims  (other  than  tort  claims)  and  defenses 
arising  out  of  any  transaction  in  which  the 
credit  card  is  tised  as  a  method  of  payment 
or  extension  of  credit  If  ( 1 )  the  obligor  has 
made  a  good  faith  attempt  to  obtain  satis- 
factory resolution  of  a  disagreement  or  prob- 
lem relative  to  the  transaction  from  the 
person  honoring  the  credit  card;  and  (2)  the 
amount  of  such  initial  transaction  exceeds 
$60;  (3)  the  place  where  the  Initial  transac- 
tion occurred  was  In  the  same  State  as  the 
State  In  which  the  card  Issuer  maintained  a 
place  of  business;  and  (4)  the  amount  of 
claims  or  defenses  asserted  by  the  cardholder 
does  not  exceed:  (a)  the  initial  amount  of 
credit  extended  In  connection  with  the 
Initial  transaction  giving  rise  to  the  claim 
or  defense  provided  the  cardholder  notifies 
the  card  issuer  or  person  honoring  the  card 
of  such  claim  or  defense  within  46  days  from 
the  date  of  his  receipt  of  the  bill  on  which 
such  transaction  first  appears;  or  (b)  If  the 
cardholder  notifies  the  card  issuer  or  person 
'lonorlng  the  card  of  such  claim  or  defense 
later  than  46  days  foUowlng  his  receipt  of 
the  bin  on  which  such  transaction  first  ap- 
pears, the  amount  outstanding  with  respect 
to  such  transaction  at  the  time  of  such  noti- 
fication. For  the  purpose  of  determining 
such  amount  outstanding  in  the  preceding 
sentence,  the  payments  and  credits  to  the 
cardholder's  account  are  deemed  to  have 
been  applied,  in  the  order  indicated,  to  the 
payment  of:  (1)  late  charges  In  the  order  of 
their  entry  to  the  account;  (11)  finance 
charges  in  order  of  their  entry  to  the  ac- 
count; and  (HI)  debits  to  the  account  other 
than  those  set  forth  above,  in  the  order  in 
which  each  debit  entry  to  the  account  was 
made. 

Tlie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  guess  there  are  not 
enough  Senators  present  for  a  sufficient 
second,  but  I  Intend  to  do  so. 

In  fact.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum  in  order  that  we  can 
get  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time? 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for  the 
quorum  call  be  equally  divided  between 
Uie  two  sides. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  cleric  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll.       

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  object 
to  that  unanimous-consent  request,  and 
substitute  a  request  that  the  time  be 
charged  to  neither  side^ 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
call  is  in  progress.  Is  there  a  request  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  lUx.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  a  quonun  call,  etnd 
that  the  time  for  the  quorum  call  be 
charged  to  neither  side^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending 
amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  such  time 
as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President.  I  share 
the  rather  interesting  reaction  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas  to  the  statements 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  I  fully 
agree  that  this  is  a  time  in  our  Nation's 
history  when  the  consumer  has  come  into 
his  own.  It  is  a  time  long  past  due,  and 
I  am  delighted  with  this  situation. 

But  it  seems  strange  that  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  would  hew  to  this  cause 
when,  in  my  opinion,  the  bill  he  intro- 
duced originally.  S.  652.  was  one  of  the 
more  anticonsumer  bills  I  have  seen  in 
a  Img  time.  It  would  have  raised  the 
cost  of  consumer  goods.  It  would  have 
made  it  far  more  difficult  for  the  average 
American  family  to  obtain  credit.  It 
would  have  limited  the  ability  of  small 
merchants  to  participate  in  credit  plans 
such  as  these  cards. 

Now  we  have  the  spectacle  of  con- 
sumerism raised  on  this  amendment.  Let 
us  look  at  the  amendment.  Let  us  see 
what  it  really  does. 

TtXB  Senator  says  he  wants  to  protect 
the  individual  from  shoddy  merchan- 
dise and  fraudulent  merchants.  I  do  not 
think  anybody  would  deny  the  validity 
of  that  objective.  Would  the  amendment 
do  that?  Let  us  look  at  it  very  carefully. 
The  amendment  has  Just  been  modified 
by  the  Senator  in  an  apparent  attempt 
to  reduce  the  time  from  3  months  to 


45  days,  llie  modification  Itself  has  no 
effect  whatever;  it  is  no  conipromlse: 
it  is  no  change.  The  fact  is  that  3  months 
from  the  date  of  the  transaction  is  about 
the  same  time  as  45  days  from  the  day 
of  recdpt  of  the  bill.  It  can  take  15  days 
for  the  merchant  to  get  the  bill  from 
the  bank  and  15  days  to  get  the  bill  to 
the  consumer.  Iliat  is  45  days.  That  is 
what  was  in  the  bill  to  start  with. 

But  let  us  look  at  what  the  Senator 
said  about  the  protection  he  wants  to 
afford  the  consumer.  He  says  that  if  a 
merchant  does  not  adhere  to  good  con- 
sumer practices,  he  can  be  excluded  from 
the  program.  How,  pray  tdl.  does  the 
bank  in  Mountain  City.  Tenn.,  a  little 
community  in  the  eastern  end  of  the 
State,  exclude  a  merchant  who  a  cus- 
tomer can  patnwiize  in  Memphis,  Tenn.? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Let  us  try  on  Texarkana 
and  El  Paso  for  size. 

Mr.  BROCK.  If  the  Soiator  wants  to 
go  to  extremes,  we  wiU  get  to  Texas 
sooner  or  later. 

The  fact  is  that  the  bank  cannot  ex- 
clude that  merchant  because  he  does  not 
know  him,  never  heard  of  him,  never 
saw  him,  and  never  will.  That  small  bank 
in  Moimtain  City,  Tenn.,  Is  absolutely 
captured  by  a  situation  over  which  it  has 
no  control. 

The  Senator  talks  about  an  unreas<Hi- 
able  burden  on  the  consumer.  How  im- 
reasonable  can  cme  be?  The  purpose  of 
this  bill  is  to  expand  credit,  not  limit  it; 
to  enhance  the  opportunitiy  for  people 
to  buy  goods  wherever  they  are  in  this 
country.  If  they  want  to  travel  from 
Teimessee  to  Wisconsin,  they  should  have 
a  right  to  do  so  and  to  use  their  credit 
cards,  with  the  advantages  and  protec- 
tions that  come  therefrom. 

The  Senator  says  it  is  time  we  had  a 
national  law  because  the  States  are  do- 
ing little  about  the  problem.  Yet,  his  own 
amendment  limits  the  application  of  a 
national  law  to  the  States — to  one  State. 
If  you  buy  something  outside  of  that 
State  and  you  obtain  your  credit  in  Ten- 
nessee— ^If  you  buy  something  in  Cali- 
fornia— ^this  doctrine  does  not  apply. 
There  is  no  protection.  Why  should  not 
the  State  of  Tennessee  have  the  right  to 
write  its  own  laws — laws  that  are  de- 
signed for  the  protection  of  its  own  peo- 
ple, within  its  own  boimdaries,  laws  de- 
signed to  apply  to  the  situations  and  the 
needs  of  the  people  of  our  State? 

Hie  Senator  from  Wisconsin  makes 
several  arguments  in  favor  of  his  amend- 
ment concerning  the  rights  of  credit 
card  customers.  Let  us  look  at  a  couple 
of  these  arguments. 

First,  he  maintains  that  credit  card- 
holders have  less  leverage  than  other 
customers  of  a  single  merchant  in  the 
case  of  defective  merchandise,  and  mer- 
chants have  less  incentive  to  settle  dis- 
putes if  they  have  already  been  paid. 
The  attempted  analogy  between  credit 
cardholders  and  other  credit  customers 
is  misplaced.  In  view  of  the  increasing 
use  of  the  credit  card  as  a  medium  of 
payment — a    substitute    for    cash — the 
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more  appropriate  anology  is  between  a 
credit  cfifdholder  and  a  cash  cuslpmer. 
Since  the  cash  customer  pays  the  mer- 
chant and  has  no  money  holdbick  or 
"leverage."  the  credit  cardholdei  who 
uses  his  card  in  lieu  of  cash  has  1  Mt  no 
leverage  in  the  event  he  become  i  dis- 
satisfied with  the  merchandise  pur- 
chased. Furthermore,  most  merchants 
are  both  hcmest  and  enterprisln ;  and 
will  attempt  to  satisfy  customen  with 
merchandise  complaints.  The  coi  omlt- 
tee's  hearing  record  reflects  few,  i '  any, 
consumer  complaints  Involving  Ini  hllity 
to  obtain  satisfaction  from  merduuits 
duie  to  the  involvement  of  credit 
ly.  the  Senate  has  already 
[986  providing  remedies  for  consumers 
ere  merchants  and  manufacture!  i  fail 
to  live  up  to  warranties  on  products. 

In  so  many  words,  what  we  have  here 
Is  an  amendment  that  is  claimed  to  be  a 
consumer  protection  amendment.  I'  ap- 
plies to  a  holder  in  due  course  for  that 
llttie  bank  in  Mountain  City,  Tinn.. 
whm  his  customer  goes  to  Memphis  and 
uses  his  credit  card  at  a  motel  with 
which  he  is  unhappy.  Is  it  not  a  itUe 
hard  for  the  bank  in  Mountain  Ci  y  to 
know  whether  the  beds  in  that  mot  !l  in 
Memphis  are  lumpy?  Is  it  not  han .  for 
the  banker  in  Mountain  City  to  Inow 
whether  the  merchandise  purchase  1  in 
Memphis  was  shoddy?  Is  it  not  r  sally 
impossible  to  do  what  the  Senator  sug- 
gested, for  that  bank  to  exclude  the 
merchant  from  any  further  participation 
in  a  credit  plan?  Is  he  not  really  v  sing 
the  wrong  words  when  he  talks  al  tout 
bank  cards,  because  they  are  not  bank 
cards.  This  bill  and  his  amendment  ( ov- 
ers every  card  issued  of  any  credit  <  ard 
plan  in  the  country. 

These  are  not  banks.  Let  us  not  m  ake 
this  a  llttie  bank  or  a  big  bank  bill.  The 
fact  Is  that  the  bill  covers  all  forms  of 
cards,  all  forms  of  credit  as  written  jand 
as  are  pursuant  to  this  Congress.  Itp  a 
bill  honestly  designed  to  extend  the  op- 
portunity for  credit  to  customers,  to  i  son- 
sumers.  to  extend  the  opportunity  for 
small  business  to  imrticipate  in  the  a'  'ail- 
ability  of  that  credit  so  that  they  can  en- 
hance their  business  and  achieve  iiore 
sales. 

If  the  Senator  can  show  me  where  the 
banks  are  making  a  profit  on  these  ci  rds, 
I  would  like  to  see  it  because  the  re  x>rd 
shows  that  they  are  all  virtually  losing 
money  today.  The  fact  is  that  the  b  11  Is 
an  anticonsumer  bill.  If  we  continu  s  to 
try  to  impede  these  cards  and  limit  t  leir 
availability  and  applicability  and  t  leir 
use  to  the  general  public  and  to  the  i  on- 
sumer,  we  are  defeating  the  purpose  for 
which  the  bill  was  designed. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  yield  for  a  q  les- 
tion? 
Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TOWER.  I  should  like  to  om- 
mend  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Tennessee  for  making.  I  think,  a  oo  iple 
of  very  telling  points.  To  b«Kln  vlth, 
one  of  the  reasons  the  Constituton 
reserves  some  powers  to  the  State  i  Is 
that  we  cannot  make  national  unif  »m 
laws,  in  many  instances,  tiiat  can  be 
equally  applicable  In  Delaware.  In  len- 


nessee.  or  in  Texas.  That  Is  because  we 
frequently  have  entirely  different  situ- 
ations in  different  States. 
Mr.  BROCK.  Of  course. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Begrond  that,  the  Senator 
is  absolutely  correct  when  he  suggests 
that  this  will  reduce  the  availability  of 
credit  to  the  llttie  guy.  because  the  mar- 
ginal credit  risk  is  ordinarily  the  guy  who 
goes  in  and  biiys  the  less  expensive  mer- 
chandise and  deals  with  those  merchants. 
So  it  will  certainly  have  the  effect  of 
limiting  the  availability  of  credit  to  those 
persons  lowest  on  the  socioeconomic 
scale.  Would  not  the  Senator  agree  with 
that? 

Mr.  BROCK.  Of  course.  That  is  the  ef- 
fect of  the  amendment.  I  know  it  is  not 
the  intent  of  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin, but  intent  and  effect  are  two  dif- 
ferent things.  The  effect  of  the  amend- 
ment will  be  to  make  it  more  difficult  for 
small  business  to  participate  in  the  plans, 
and  far  more  difficult  for  people  with 
limited  Incomes  to  have  the  availability 
of  these  new  credit  facilities.  That  is  why 
I  oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BxALL) .  The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is 
recognised  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  are  very 
interesting.  He  asks,  and  properly  so,  as 
does  the  Senator  from  Texas,  Who  speaks 
for  the  consumer?  The  implication  of 
course,  is  that  I  do  not  speak  for  him 
and  he  does,  that  his  viewpoint  is  a  more 
legitimate  consumer  viewpoint  than 
mine. 

It  is  interesting  that  the  groups  who 
supported  the  original  bUl  introduced 
the  bill  that  would  modify  the  "holder- 
in-due-course"  doctrine,  the  bill  that 
would  let  the  consumers  refuse  to  pay 
for  shoddy  merchandise  even  though  us- 
ing credit  cards. 

Who  is  supporting  the  position  we  take 
today? 

The  FMeral  Trade  Commission,  Mr. 
Kirkpatrick,  whose  whole  mission  in  life 
has  been  working  for  the  Government 
and  representing  the  consumer. 

In  New  York  City,  the  Bureau  of  Con- 
sumer Affairs  said  it  was  one  of  the  most 
Important  provisions  in  the  bill.  And  they 
supported  it  with  emphasis. 

The  Consumer  Federation  <A  America 
supported  it. 

The  National  Consumers  of  Law  sup- 
ported it. 

Are  all  these  groups  so  dumb  and  stu- 
pid that  they  do  not  understand  what 
is  in  the  Interest  of  the  ctmsumer? 

There  was  none.  I  challmge  Senator 
Brock.  Senator  Bsmnrr.  Senator 
TowiR — or  anyone  else— to  give  me  a 
single  consumer  witness  or  spokesman 
who  said  that  the  original  bill  would  hurt 
the  consiuner  or  that  this  provision  in  the 
"holder-ln-due-course"  doctrine  will 
hurt  the  consumer. 

Only  the  banters  make  that  argument. 
They  are  great  people.  I  used  to  be  In  the 
banking  business  myself.  I  worked  for 
the  J.  P.  Morgan  Co.  <m  WaU  Street.  I 
am  proud  of  that.  I  studied  tmnMny  at 
Harvard  Unlversl^.  It  Is  a  tremendously 


Important  business.  But  only  the  bank- 
ers have  made  the  claim  it  would  hurt 
the  consumers.  Only  the  benkeis.  it 
seems  to  me.  can  speak  with  the  bankers' 
viewpoint.  When  they  speak  for  the  con- 
sumers' viewpoint,  we  should  listen  to 
them  with  respect  but  not  accept  It  as 
the  consumers'  viewpoint.  And  even  the 
bankers  are  divided.  Walter  Malcolm  is 
a  distinguished  hanking  attorney  and  he 
appeared  before  the  committee  and  on 
the  record  he  supported  restrictions  on 
the  "hcdder-in-due-course"  doctrine.  He 
supported.  In  effect,  the  principal  posi- 
tion that  I  am  taking  today. 

The  State  of  Massachusetts  has  put 
this  into  effect.  Tbey  are  not  suffering  up 
there.  It  is  not  difficult  for  the  consumer 
to  do  business  up  there.  They  like  it. 
They  testified  in  support  of  it.  They  are 
in  favor  of  it.  So  if  we  want  to  consider 
what  is  really  in  the  intcarest  of  the  oon- 
sxuier,  it  seems  that  the  record  is  clear 
as  to  where  the  consumer  spokesmen 
stand. 

Mr.  BROCK.  The  Senator  has  Just 
about  made  my  point.  He  said  even  the 
bankers  are  split.  He  is  right.  The  big 
bankers  are  for  this  amendment  because 
it  will  keep  the  llttie  banks  from  com- 
peting with  them.  It  is  going  to  get  the 
llttie  banks  out  of  the  credit  card  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Walter  Malcohn  is 
the  attorney  who  has  seen  it  operate.  If 
the  Senator  would  like  to  give  me  any 
new  testimony  from  any  of  the  big  bank- 
ers who  have  taken  a  position  in  favor  of 

my  amendment 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  would  like  to  hear  it. 
The  Senator  said  in  his  opening  re- 
marks  

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  lliey  are  an  enor- 
mous and  necessary  operation.  Tliey  are 
the  credit  card  people.  They  are  not 
against  It. 

Mr.  BROCK.  That  is  not  a  bank.  Tliat 
is  a  collection  agency.  Let  us  get  that 
straight.  The  Senator  himself  said  that 

the  larger  banks 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  did  not  say  larger 
banks. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Legal  counsel  of 
banks 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Legal  counsd  of  the 
bank— Walter  Malcolm. 

Mr.  BROCK.  The  Senator  said  some 
banks,  in  his  original  statement,  were 
in  favor  of  this.  There  was  a  considerable 
split  in  the  banking  commtmlty.  These 
are  your  words.  But  the  Senator  fran 
Wisconsin  is  right.  The  fact  is.  the  big 
banks  do  not  have  to  worry  about  this. 
They  are  not  losing  money.  They  can 
handle  it  electronically.  It  is  the  small 
bank  that  makes  credit  available  to  the 
rural  areas  that  I  am  worrying  about. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  BCr.  President 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  is  not  on  my 

time,  is  it?     

Mr.  BKNNEIT.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  does  my  side  haTe? 

Tlie  PREBiDINO  OFFICEK.  Forty- 
three  minutes  remain. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  will  not  use  all  of  It. 
but  I  jrield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
need. 

Tht  big  banks  do  business  across  State 
lines  so  that  the  Ug  banks  are  out  of 
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reach  of  everyone  except  those  living  in 
the  State  in  which  they  are  headquar- 
tered. So,  of  course,  this  does  not  bolder 
them. 

Mr.  BROCK.  If  the  Senator  wiU  yield, 
the  Senator  from  Wiscmsin  said  the  big 
bfmks  are  for  this.  Th^  are  outaide  of 
its  provisions. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Of  course,  the  big 
banks  are  outside,  except  the  State  in 
which  they  are  domiciled.  Mr.  President, 
I  would  like  to  make  some  commoits  on 
the  Utah  law  which  is  written  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Commissioners  of 
Uniform  State  Laws,  which  in  my  view 
sajrs  in  effect  that  the  "holder  in  due 
course"  doctrine  prohibiticms  do  not  ap- 
ply to  credit  cards  because  third-party 
credit  card  programs  do  not  involve  a 
holder  in  due  course  but  are  considered 
as  loans  of  money. 

Mr.  President,  this  whole  issue  of 
waivers  of  elcdms  and  defenses  is  a  diffi- 
cult one  to  solve  because  there  is  some 
imcertainty  as  to  what  the  various  State 
laws  ];)re8ently  require.  It  would  appear 
that  most  of  the  States  have  taken  this 
issue  under  consideraticxi  and  have  made 
modifications  in  their  statutes  which 
they  feel  are  appropriate.  There  is  some 
question  as  to  how  the  present  laws 
apply  to  credit  cards  issued  by  tiiird 
parties. 

The  Utah  law,  for  example  would  ap- 
pear to  outiaw  the  holder  in  due  course 
doctrine  for  all  consumer  credit  sales 
and  leases  as  f  (dlows : 

70B-3-404.  [AnlgiMe  subject  to  defeiiMs.] 
Wltb  respect  to  a  conaumer  credit  sale  or 
consumer  lease,  otber  than  a  sale  or  lease 
primarily  tor  an  agricultural  purpose,  an 
assignee  of  the  rights  of  the  seUer  or  lessor 
Is  subject  to  all  claims  and  defenses  of  the 
buyer  or  lessee  against  the  seller  or  leawr 
arising  out  of  the  sale  or  lease  notwlthstand- 
'  Ing  an  agreement  to  the  contrary,  but  the 
assignee's  llabUlty  under  this  section  may 
not  exceed  the  amount  owing  to  the  assig- 
nee at  the  time  the  claim  or  defense  Is  as- 
serted against  the  assignee.  Rights  of  the 
buyer  or  lessee  under  this  section  can  only 
be  asserted  as  a  matter  of  defense  to  or 
set  off  against  a  claim  by  the  assignee. 

This  seems  c<»npletely  clear  when  read 
with  the  definition  of  "Consumer  credit 
sale"  except  that  this  definition  seems  to 
exclude  the  use  of  consumer  lender  credit 
cards. 

70B-S-104.  Definition — "Consumer  credit 
salee," — (1)  Except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (2),  "consumer  credU  sale"  Is  a  sale 
of  goods,  services,  or  an  interest  in  land  in 
which 

(a)  credit  Is  granted  by  a  seUer  who  regu- 
larly engages  as  a  seUer  In  credit  transac- 
tions of  the  same  kind, 

(b)  the  buyer  Is  a  person  other  than  an 
organlEatlon, 

(c)  the  goods,  servloes,  or  Interest  In  land 
are  purobased  prlmarUy  for  a  personal,  fami- 
ly, household,  or  agricultural  purpose. 

(d)  either  the  debt  Is  payahle  in  instaU- 
ments  or  a  credit  service  charge  Is  UMde,  and 

(e)  with  respect  to  a  sale  of  goods  or  serv- 
ices, the  amount  flnanoed  does  not  exceed 
•25.000. 

(3)  Unless  the  sale  is  made  subject  to  this 
act  by  agreement  (Motion  70B-3-601),  "con- 
sumer credit  sale"  does  not  include 

(a)  a  sale  in  whiai  the  sdler  aUows  the 
buyer  to  purchase  goods  or  serrloee  persuant 

CDCVni eS4-Part  12 


to  a  lender  credit  card  or  similar  arrange- 
ment, or 

"A  lender  credit  card  or  similar  ar- 
rangement" is  defined  as  follows: 

(9)  "Lender  credit  card  or  similar  arrange- 
ment" means  an  arrangement  or  loan  agree- 
ment, other  than  a  seUer  credit  card,  piuau- 
ant  to  which  a  lender  gives  a  debtor  the 
prlvUege  of  using  a  credit  card,  letter  of 
credit,  or  other  credit  confirmation  or  iden- 
tification in  transactions  out  of  «^ich  debt 
arises 

(a)  by  the  lender's  honoring  a  draft  or 
similar  order  for  the  payment  of  money 
drawn  or  accepted  by  the  debtor; 

(b)  by  the  lender's  payment  or  agreement 
to  pay  the  debtor's  obligations;  or 

(c)  by  the  lender's  purchase  from  the 
Obligee  of  the  debtor's  obligations. 

This  is  further  clarified  by  the  Com- 
ments of  Commissioners  on  Uniform 
State  laws  as  follows : 

I  Subsection  (9).]  T^  lender  credit  card 
arrangement  Is  one  under  which  the  card 
Issuer  agrees  to  pay  to  third  parties  debts 
Incurred  by  the  card  holder.  The  bank  credit 
card  and  the  travel  and  entertainment  ci«dlt 
card  are  familiar  examples.  The  arrangement 
for  the  card  Issuer's  payment  of  the  card 
holder's  debt  to  the  third  party  may  take 
different  forms.  It  does  not  matter  under 
this  definition  whether  the  arrangement  calls 
for  the  third  party  to  be  the  payee  of  a  draft 
drawn  by  the  card  holder  on  the  card  Issuer, 
for  the  card  Issuer  to  take  an  assignment  of 
the  debt  from  the  third  party,  or  for  the 
card  Issuer  merely  to  pay  to  the  third  party 
the  card  holder's  debt.  Each  of  these  meth- 
ods Is  sufOclently  similar  In  function  to  be 
treated  alike  by  thu  section.  "Seller  credit 
card,"  excluded  from  the  definition  of  "lender 
credit  card."  is  defined  In  SecUon  1.301(18). 

This  would  indicate  that  the  bank 
credit  cards  and  travel  and  entertain- 
ment cards  are  distinguished  from  seller 
credit  cards  and  that  the  transaction  be- 
tween the  credit-card  issuer  and  the 
holder  is  the  lending  of  money.  If  that  is 
the  case,  I  do  not  know  of  any  basis  on 
which  the  transaction  could  be  consid- 
ered to  be  improper  by  the  holder,  or 
why  he  should  have  defenses  against  the 
money  lender  unless  the  lender  refused 
to  pay  as  contracted. 

If.  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  consid- 
ered a  loan,  then  it  would  appear  that  the 
statute  provides  that  the  credit-card 
Issuer  is  liable  under  the  law  already. 

I  have  tried  to  get  a  clarification  as  to 
what  the  Utah  law  has  meant  in  actual 
practice  and  there  have  apparently  been 
no  cases  on  which  this  could  be  deter- 
mined. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
analysis  of  the  Alabama  law  in  this 
respect. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Amaltsxs  or  AMBAif*  Law 

Section  6(a)  of  Uie  Aim>iM«»  consumer 
Credit  ItanaactlODs  Law,  Iawb  1971.  Act  No. 
aosa,  1  CCH  consumer  Credit  OiUde.  Ala. 
18000,  reproduces  vlrtiially  verbatim  0CCC 
12.404  (Alternative  A).  It  provides  In  per- 
tinent part  that  with  req>ect  to  a  "consumer 
credit  sale,"  an  assignee  ot  the  ieUw's  rights 
is  subject  to  certain  buyer's  claims  and  de- 
fenses. Under  the  UCCC  this  does  not  I4>ply 


to  a  oard-iaulng  bank  as  orsdltor.  However, 
the  Alahama  law  doea  not  Inoocpormte  the 
detailed  UCCC  daOnltton  ot  "oonsumar  ondlt 
■ale,"  1 2.104.  which  eq>Uemy  adudas  lend- 
er credit  card  transaetlons.  Tnrtwrt  the  Ala- 
bama Uw  sets  forth  Its  own  braadar  daOnl- 
tton of  oonsumar  credit  sale,  irtildi  Infflmliw 
aU  oonsumer  sales  "with  re^Mot  to  irtilch 
credit  Is  extended  or  amnged  by  the  seUer." 
il(d).  CCH  f 8001(d).  The  UCCC  traats 
lender  ondlt  card  transactions  under  Its 
Loans  SecUon,  Article  3,  which  Is  whoUy  sepa- 
rate from  the  Consimier  Credit  Sale  Section, 
Article  2.  from  which  Alabama's  buyer  de- 
fenses section  was  taken.  UCCC  ArUde  8  con- 
tains no  provision  for  preaervatton  ot  defenses 
In  connection  with  consumer  loans,  <.e.,  in 
connection  with  lender-Issued  credlt-oaid 
transactions. 

None  of  the  six  states  (Oklahoma,  Utah, 
Idaho,  Wyoming,  Colorado  and  Indiana), 
which  have  adopted  the  UCCC  has  extended 
the  buyer-defenses  provision  of  Article  2  to 
apply  to  Artlcle-3  transactions. 

Since  the  Alabama  definition  of  consumer 
credit  sale  is  unique  to  the  Alabama  law 
and  does  not  completely  parallel  the  UCCC, 
its  intent  is  not  perfectly  clear.  However,  the 
definition,  while  broad,  does  specify  that  the 
credit  must  be  extended  or  arranged  by  the 
srtler.  Since  the  arrangement  for  the  exten- 
sion of  credit  in  the  case  of  a  bank  credit 
card  U  made  dlrecUy  between  the  bank  and 
the  cardholder,  there  would  appear  to  be 
substantial  doubt  that  a  sale  purstiant  to  a 
bank  card  was  a  consumer  credit  sale  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Alabama  law.  This  ap- 
pears particularly  to  be  so  since  in  Alabama 
the  credit-card  sale  transaction  is  structured 
as  creating  a  direct  obligation  from  the  buyer 
to  the  bank  and  not  as  an  assignment  at  an 
account  from  merchant  to  bank. 

It  would  seem  to  be  significant  that  the 
Alabama  law  does  recognize  the  consimier- 
loan  form  of  transaction,  and  q>eciflcally  in- 
cludes It,  for  exan^le,  imder  {  12,  which 
makes  unconscionable  terms  In  a  consiuner 
credit  sale,  consumer  lease,  or  consumer  loan" 
imenforceable.  Other  sections  of  the  Alabama 
law  which  Include  specific  reference  to  con- 
sumer loans  as  well  as  consumer  credit  sales 
are  1(b)  (definition  of  "consumer"),  1(c) 
(definition  of  "creditor"),  a  (finance 
charges),  3(b)  (deferral  charges).  4(b) 
(copies  of  contracts),  4(c)  (balloon  pay- 
ments) .  13  (mulUple  contracts  for  one  debt) , 
and  18(a)  (licensing  of  lenders  and  assignees, 
which  includes  specific  distinction  between 
"making  consumer  loans"  and  "taking  as- 
signments of  consumer  credit  contracts"). 
Various  other  sections  of  the  law  also  refer 
broadly  to  consumer  credit  "transactions," 
which  would  i4>pear  to  Include  both  sale  and 
loan  transactions.  See,  e.g.,  II  1(b)  (defini- 
tion of  "consumer"),  14  (schedule  of  instal- 
ments), and  16  (Insurance).  On  the  other 
hand,  IS  (a),  preserving  buyer  defenses, 
makes  reference  only  to  "a  consumer  credit 
sale  or  consumer  lease"  and  does  not  apply 
to  consumer  loans. 

It  is  also  probably  significant  that  I  6(a) 
refers  to  the  llabUlty  of  assignees  of  the 
rights  of  sellers,  and  not  to  creditors  gen- 
erally, whUe  other  sections  do  refer  more 
broadly  to  "creditor"  where  the  intent  is 
clearly  to  cover  third-party  credit-card  is- 
suers as  weU  as  others.  See  II  1(a)  (defini- 
tion of  "finance  charge").  1(c)  (definition 
of  "creditor") ,  3(a)  (late  charges) ,  3(b)  (de- 
ferral charges),  3(c)  (prepayment  rebates), 
S(d)  (renewal  or  refinancing  rebates),  7 
(creditors'  suits),  15  (excess  finance 
charges),  18  (licensing  of  lenders  and  as- 
signees), and  24  (criminal  violations  and 
penalties). 

Mr.  BEaONETT.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  take  a  minute  to  try  to  make  clear 
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my  understanding  of  why  the  cone  !pt 
of  the  "holder  in  due  course"  doctrue 
does  not  and  should  not  apply  to  creAlt 
cards.  What  we  are  really  talking  about 
on  third  party  credit  cards  is  a  waifer 
of  defense  since  no  holder  in  due  coi 
is  involved. 

What  does  the  phrase  "holder  in 
course"  mean?  It  means  that  som< 
held  an  instrument,  a  debt  insti 
which  he  passes  on  to  someone  else, 
the  third  person  became  the  hold* 
due  course,  although  there  might 
fourth  or  a  fifth. 

Let  us  say  it  another  way.  A  man 
to  an  automobile  agency  and  buys 
on  credit.  He  signs  a  contract.  The 
mobile  dealer  has  not  capital  enough  to 
hold  that  contract  imtil  It  Is  paid  ol  I.  So 
he  sells  it  to  the  GMAC  or  Commc  rclal 
Credit,  or  to  someone  else,  and  that  i  iom- 
pany  becomes  the  holder  in  due  coarse. 
The  transaction  which  establishes  the 
relationship  of  the  holder  in  due  cmrse 
is  between  the  seller  of  the  automobile 
and  the  finance  company  to  whic  i  he 
sells  the  paper. 

It  may  be  a  bank.  But  there  is  a  ti  ans- 
action  specifically  between  the  selliir  of 
the  merchandise  and  the  flnancia  in- 
stitution in  which  the  original  buyi  t  of 
the  merchandise  has  no  part. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  credit  ;ard 
situation.  A  bank  or  some  other  agtncy 
issues  a  credit  card  to  me.  And  it  sa;  s  to 
me  when  it  Issues  the  credit  card:  "W  Ith- 
in  certain  limits,  we  will  pay  your  bl  Us." 
It  does  not  say  that  it  has  made  a  leal 
With  the  merchant  to  pay  his  accoimt. 
It  says  to  me:  "I  will  pay  your  bills.'  So, 
the  relationship  is  completely  diffei  ent. 

If  I  go  into  a  restaurant  and  ord4r  a 
meal  or  if  I  go  Into  a  merchant's  sore 
and  buy  a  piece  of  furniture  anl  I 
present  the  credit  card  to  the  merch  uit, 
the  merchant  presents  the  bill  thi  t  I 
have  created  to  the  bank  for  paymeni  on 
my  account.  It  is  Just  as  if  I  had  a  !  ich 
relative  who  had  agreed  to  pay  my  >ill. 
The  merchant  does  not  sell  my  accoimt 
to  the  bank  and  thus  get  away  from  my 
obligation.  The  merchant  still  looki  at 
me.  And  if  for  any  reason  the  bank  c(  m- 
puter  gets  fouled  up  and  he  does  not  get 
his  money  from  the  bank,  he  would  be 
coming  to  me  and  asking  me  what  the 
matter  was. 

These  are  two  completely  differen ;  fi- 
nancial transactions.  The  relations  lips 
are  different.  The  basis  is  different.  Vnd 
to  try  to  force  the  credit  card  situa;ion 
into  ihe  pattern  of  the  sale  on  an  insi  ail- 
ment basis  of  credit  paper  which  the 
dealer  then  sells  to  someone  else,  it  se  ;ms 
to  me,  is  a  completely  unreason  ible 
analogy. 

I  think  it  is  for  that  reason  that  the 
Commissioners  on  Uniform  State  Liws 
prepared  a  uniform  code  which  my  Si  ate 
has  adopted  which  does  not  cons:  der 
sales  made  on  third  party  credit  cards 
as  a  contractual  arrangement  wl  ere 
there  is  any  reason  to  apply  the  hoi  der 
in  due  course  doctrine. 

If  things  go  bad,  the  bank  is  goini  to 
come  back  on  me.  It  Is  not  going  to  c(  me 
back  on  the  merchant.  However  in  the 
case  where  there  is  a  holder  in  lue 
course,  if  that  transaction  goes  bad,  de- 
pending on  how  the  Information  is  w  rit- 


ten,  the  holder  In  due  course  may  come 
back  on  the  merchant  or  he  may  come 
back  on  me  or  he  may  come  back  on  both 
of  us. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  f  nun  Tennes- 
see that  to  try  and  force  this  bank- 
consumer  relationship  into  the  same  pat- 
tern as  the  bank-dealer  relationship  is 
not  a  wise  thing.  The  people  who  wrote 
these  uniform  laws  treated  the  relation- 
ship between  the  credit  card  issuer  and 
the  credit  cardholder  as  a  loan.  They 
have  loaned  the  money  to  him.  They 
have  loaned  it  to  him  indirectly  by  pay- 
ing off  his  debt.  But  they  did  not  get 
the  debt  from  the  dealer.  Their  relation- 
ship is  with  the  purchaser. 

To  me  this  is,  in  addition  to  all  of  the 
other  arguments,  the  simplest  reason 
why  we  should  not  burden  credit  card 
transactions  with  a  concept  that  was 
developed  in  and  iMlongs  to  Installment 
loan  transactions.  I  think  that  is  what 
the  committee  finally  came  to  under- 
stand. And  that  is  why  they  rejected  the 
proposal. 

I  can  understand  that  on  the  surface 
it  makes  a  nice  argument  because  it 
seems  to  put  another  biu'den  on  the 
lender  or  on  the  bank  instead  of  on  the 
individual.  But  actually  the  relationship 
of  the  bank  is  completely  outside  of 
that  of  the  credit  card  issuer  and  com- 
pletely outside  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  buyer  and  the  seller  of  the 
merchandise.  As  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Brock)  has  so  clearly  said, 
credit  cards  are  a  substitute  for  cash. 
And  the  man  who  sells  me  a  refrigerator 
on  a  credit  card  has  Just  the  same  kind 
of  relationship  as  the  man  who  sells  me 
one  for  cash.  If  the  refrigerator  'goes 
bad,  I  have  the  same  opportimity  to 
come  back  on  him. 

I  have  been  in  business.  I  was  in  busi- 
ness for  30  years  before  I  came  to  the 
Senate.  I  tried  to  sell  merchandise,  and 
I  know  that  the  seller  is  not  trying  to 
hook  the  customer  by  deliberately  sell- 
ing him  shoddy  merchandise.  He  is  look- 
ing for  the  next  saJe.  He  is  looking  for 
the  sale  after  this  one.  And  that  is  the 
best  protection  that  a  consumer  has. 
Those  who  believe  that  all  merchants 
are  evil  and  are  seeking  to  take  advan- 
tage of  their  customers  do  not  realize 
the  tremendous  leverage  a  customer  has 
on  the  merchant,  because  the  next  time 
he  will  walk  down  the  street  and  buy 
his  merchandise  from  someone  else. 

Not  only  will  the  customer  walk  past 
the  door  of  the  merchant  who  has 
cheated  him,  but  his  family  and  friends 
will  also  walk  past  the  merchant's  door 
if  he  tells  them  about  his  transaction 
and  about  the  merchandise  he  bought, 
in  which  he  was  disappointed. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  reject  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Utah  wants  to  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  his  time  on  the  amend- 
ment. I  will  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  before 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time, 
I  have  another  short  statement  to  make. 

WAIVERS    or    RIGHTS    AND    DEITNSES 

Mr.  President,  I  also  oppose  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 


Wisconsin  because  I  do  not  think  it  is 
appropriate  for  us  to  act  in  the  absence 
of  any  knowledge  of  how  this  proposal 
would  affect  small  businesses.  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  an 
interim  report  by  the  professional  staff 
of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business.  On  January  6,  1972,  this  in- 
terim report  recommended  the  following : 

We  recommend  that  the  SmaU  Business 
Administration,  In  consultation  with  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the  National 
Commission  on  Consumer  Finance,  prepare 
and  conduct  an  Impartial  study  of  the  ef- 
fect on  small  businesses  of  State  laws  that 
terminate  the  Holder-In-Due-Courae  Doc- 
trine. 

To  the  utmost  extent  possible,  the  study 
should  be  designed  to  determine  how  many 
honest  and  conscientious  small  tooaliuaMa 
have  faUen  victims  to  laws  intended  to  WBdl- 
cate  only  dishonest  operators  that  preyed 
upon  unwary  consumers. 

We  further  recommend  that  the  proposed 
SBA  study  be  completed  within  eight  months 
and  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
postpone  final  decision  on  its  proposed  Trade 
Regulation  Rule  until  such  SBA  study  has 
been  completed.  The  decision  should  also 
await  completion  and  publication  of  the 
first  and  final  report  of  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Consumer  Finance. 

The  chairman  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business  (Mr.  Bibli)  sent  cop- 
ies of  this  report  to  the  chairman  of  the 
FTC,  the  Administrator  of  SBA,  and  to 
the  chairman  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Cc»isumer  Finance,  asking  for 
their  comments  on  the  recommendations 
of  the  interim  report.  The  chairman  of 
the  National  Commission  on  Consumer 
Finance,  Mr.  Ira  Millsteln,  concurred  in 
the  recommendation  for  a  study  by  the 
Small  Business  Administration  of  the  im- 
pact on  small  businesses  of  changes  in 
the  holder-in-due-course  doctrine.  The 
Small  Business  Administration  also  felt 
it  would  be  desirable  to  make  such  a 
study. 

Mr.  President,  we  do  not  have  the  facts 
we  need  in  order  to  make  a  rational  deci- 
sion on  this  Issue,  and  I  believe  it  would 
be  wise  for  us  not  to  enact  Federal  leg- 
islation placing  these  additional  liabil- 
ities on  third  party  credit  card  Issuers 
until  after  we  do  have  some  facts. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  jrlelded  bcu:k.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin.  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BTRD.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada (Mr.  Bible),  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  (Mr.  Oambrell),  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Oravxl),  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris), 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  , 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hnv- 
phr«y),  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson)  ,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan)  .  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan),  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovkrn)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie),  the 
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Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pas- 
tore),  Eoid  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Sparkman)  are  necessarily  absoit. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  MansnELD),  Is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Somtor  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervih)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
OoTCBjr). 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  would  vote  "nay" 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
would  vote  "yea." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pastors),  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  ,  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Gambrell)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater) 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field) are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Scorr)  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  E>akota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  Is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  35, 
nays  46,  as  follows: 


(No.  158  Leg.] 

YEAS— 35 

Aiken 

Hartke 

Proxmlre 

Bayh 

Hughes 

Randolph 

Bentsen 

Inouye 

Rlblcoff 

Brooke 

Kennedy 

Saxbe 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Magnuson 

Schwelker 

Case 

McOee 

Stafford 

Chiles 

Mclntyre 

Stevens 

Church 

Metcalf 

Stevenson 

Cranston 

Mondale 

Symington 

Bagleton 

Moss 

Tunney 

Ellender 

Nelson 

WUllams 

Fulbrlght 

Pell 

NAT&— 48 

Allen 

Cotton 

Miller 

Allott 

Curtis 

Montoya 

Anderson 

Dole 

Packwood 

Baker 

Dominlck 

Pearson 

BeaU 

Eastland 

Percy 

Bellmon 

Fannin 

Roth 

Bennett 

Fong 

Smith 

Boggs 

Orlffln 

Spong 

Brock 

Ourney 

Stennis 

Buckley 

Hansen 

Taft 

Burdlck 

Holllngs 

Talmadge 

Byrd. 

Hruska 

Thurmond 

Harry  P., 

Jr.    Javits 

Tower 

Cannon 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Weicker 

Ctook 

Long 

Young 

Cooper 

Mathlas 

NOT  VOTING — 19 

Bible 

Ritfleld 

Mimdt 

Ervin 

Humphrey 

Muskie 

Gambrell 

Jackson 

Pastore 

Goldwater 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Scott 

Gravel 

Mansfield 

Sparkman 

HarrU 
Hart 

McClellan 
McGovem 

So  Mr.  Proxmire's  amendment  (No. 
1161)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  (CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Pair  Credit  Billing  Act.  the  presiding  bill 
represents  a  major  step  forward  in  cor- 
recting errors  resulting  from  the  prob- 
lems of  computerized  billing.  The  major 


provisions  in  the  bill  are  cogently  sum- 
marized in  the  committee  report  as  fol- 
lows: 

First,  creditors  are  required  to  ac- 
knowledge customer  bUUng  disputes 
within  30  days  and  to  resolve  those  dis- 
putes within  90  days.  A  dispute  is  re- 
solved by  either  correcting  the  custom- 
er's bill  or  explaining  why  the  original 
bill  was  correct.  Creditors  who  fail  to 
meet  these  requirements  forfeit  the 
amount  in  dispute  up  to  |50,  whether  or 
not  the  bill  was  in  error; 

Second,  creditors  are  not  permitted  to 
send  dunning  letters  or  take  action  to 
collect  a  disputed  amount  or  report  such 
amounts  as  being  delinquent  before  ex- 
plaining to  the  customer  why  the  bill  is 
correct; 

Third,  if  a  customer  continues  to  dis- 
pute a  bill  after  receiving  the  creditor's 
explanation,  a  creditor  may  not  report 
the  disputed  amoimt  as  delinquent  to  a 
credit  reporting  agency  unless  the  credi- 
tor so  notifies  the  customer,  and  tells  the 
agency  to  which  the  report  is  being  made 
that  the  amount  is  in  dispute.  The  cred- 
itor must  also  report  to  the  agency  any 
subsequent  resolution  of  the  dispute; 

Fourth,  creditors  must  briefly  identify 
each  transaction  contained  on  a  month- 
ly billing  statement,  indicate  an  address 
for  handling  billing  disputes  and  disclose 
twice  yearly  the  customer's  right  to  have 
these  disputes  resolved  as  provided  in 
the  legislation; 

Fifth,  creditors  must  mail  their  month- 
ly billing  statements  at  least  14  days 
prior  to  the  time  when  payment  is  due 
on  tlie  accoimt  to  avoid  imposition  of 
a  finance  charge; 

Sixth,  creditors  must  promptly  post  a 
customer's  payments  to  a  creditor's  ac- 
coimt in  accordance  with  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  regulations; 

Seventh,  creditors  must  promptly 
credit  excess  payments  or  refund  such 
payments  if  the  customer  so  requests; 
Eighth,  credit  card  issuers  cannot  re- 
quire merchants  to  maintain  deposits  or 
purchase  other  services  from  them  as  a 
condition  for  participating  in  the  credit 
card  plan  nor  can  such  issuers  prohibit 
merchants  from  offering  discounts  to 
cash  customers; 

Ninth,  financial  institutions  cannot 
offset  a  consumer's  credit  card  debt 
against  a  checking  or  savings  account 
unless  the  consumer  has  agreed  to  such 
offsets  and  Is  allowed  10  days  to  rescind 
the  offset. 

Tenth,  a  creditor's  Uabllity  for  puni- 
tive damages  under  the  existing  Truth 
in  Lending  Act  and  the  new  Pair  CJredit 
Billing  Act  is  limited  to  a  minimum  of 
$100  in  an  individual  action  and  a  max- 
imum of  $50,000  or  2  percent  of  net 
worth — whichever  is  less — in  a  class  ac- 
tion. Such  limitations  would  also  apply 
to  pending  suits  which  have  not  been 
finally  decided.  No  limitation  is  placed 
on  the  amount  of  actual  damages  which 
can  be  recovered  by  consumers. 

Eleventh,  persons  involved  in  fraudu- 
lent credit  card  transactions  of  $1,000  or 
more  in  1  year  which  affect  interstate 
commerce  can  be  fined  up  to  $10,000  or 
Imprisoned  up  to  10  years  or  both. 

Twelfth,  provisions  of  the  Truth  in 
Lending  Act  are  amended  to  resolve  cer- 


tain difficulties  encountered  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  in  administering  the 
act. 

These  provisions  represent  a  major 
step  forward  in  protecting  consumers 
against  abuses  caused  by  computeriza- 
tion. I  have  received  many  letter.*;  fronv 
constituents  complaining  that  they  have 
tried  in  vain  to  get  computerized  billing 
errors  corrected.  The  machines  simply 
continued,  relentlessly,  to  repeat  the 
errors  and  to  assess  interest  on  the  in- 
appropriate charges.  Often  the  consumer 
was  wrongfully  left  with  a  mischarge  on 
his  credit  record  which  impaired  his 
ability  to  borrow. 

The  bill  puts  the  human  element 
into  computerized  billing.  It  requires 
merchants  and  credit  card  companies  to 
respond  to  legitimate  complaints  of  their 
customers,  and  imposes  penalties  if  they 
fail  to  provide  such  assistance.  I  think 
this  legislation  will  provide  major  help 
for  consumers.  It  should  be  passed. 

Much  of  the  concern  and  criticism  of 
this  legislation  has  been  focused  on  pro- 
visions which  were  deleted  by  the  com- 
mittee. I  would  like  to  address  myself 
briefly  to  two  of  the  most  controversial 
proposals  deleted  from  the  legislation. 

The  bill  as  originally  proposed  would 
have  given  consumers  the  right  to  sue 
banks  whose  credit  cards  were  used  to 
finance  the  purchase  of  shoddy  goods. 
The  purported  logic  of  this  provision  was 
that  purchasers  relied  on  the  credit  card 
symbol  as  a  guarantee  of  the  quality  of 
a  merchant  and  the  goods  he  sold.  Un- 
der this  logic,  a  bank  would  remain  liable 
for  goods  sold  by  merchants  who  used 
their  cards  even  years  after  the  bank 
had  been  paid  off  and  was  completely  out 
of  the  transaction.  I  opposed  that  pro- 
visi(»i.  I  believe  that  it  would  impose  an 
unreasonable  burden  on  banks  to  ask 
them  to  serve  in  the  role  of  policemen 
over  and  guarantor  of  all  merchants  to 
whom  they  extend  credit.  The  result  of 
such  a  requirement  would  be  that  many 
smaller  merchants  would  be  unable  to 
receive  the  baiefits  of  card  credit  even 
though  they  were  completely  reputable. 
Banks  would  be  unwilling  to  assume  lia- 
bility for  goods  sold  by  smaller  mer- 
chants who  are  without  substantial  cred- 
it standing. 

While  I  oppose  allowing  consumers  to 
sue  banks  as  guarantors  of  merchants 
to  whom  banks  extend  card  credit,  I  feel 
consumers  should  be  permitted  to  stop 
payment  for  shoddy  goods.  This  result 
could  be  achieved  by  eliminating  the 
holder-in-due-course  defense. 

Basically  holder-ln-due-course  works 
as  follows: 

A  customer  buys  goods  on  credit.  The 
merchant  sells  the  debt  to  a  finance  com- 
pany. Two  or  three  months  later,  the 
purchaser  discovers  the  goods  are  shod- 
dy and  stops  payment  to  the  finance 
company.  The  finance  company  then  sues 
the  purchaser  for  the  remaining  pay- 
ments due  under  the  contract.  The  pur- 
chaser counterclaims  that  he  owes  the 
finance  company  nothing  because  the 
goods  were  shoddy.  The  finance  company 
asserts  a  holder-in-due-course  defense 
against  the  purchaser — ^in  essence  the 
finance  company  has  the  legal  right  to 
say:  you  cannot  make  the  counterclaim 
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against  me  because  I  did  not  sell  :rou 
those  goods.  The  purchaser  is  thus  for  ;ed 
to  sue  the  original  merchant,  but  in  ^e 
meantime  he  must  continue  payments  for 
the  shoddy  goods. 

The  holder-in-due-course  defense  '.  las 
been  the  source  of  considerable  consu  m- 
er  abuse  by  some  merchants.  Disreputa  ble 
merchants  and  finance  companies  h  tve 
worked  together  to  sell  shoddy  goode  to 
consumers  and  then  force  them  to  mi  ike 
continued  payments  on  those  gocds. 
Most  of  the  abuse  under  holder-in-dae- 
course  has  not  taken  place  in  the  cont  ;xt 
of  t>ank  credit  card  transactions.  To  my 
knowledge,  banks  have  been  unwillng 
to  extend  credit  to  the  types  of  mercha  ats 
who  have  wrongfully  taken  advantagi  ^  of 
the  holder-in-due-course  defense.  I  w  int 
to  make  it  clear  that  I  in  no  way  m  ian 
to  impugn  the  integrity  of  banks  by  my 
actions  to  elimmate  the  holder-in-due- 
course  defense.  I  do,  however,  bel'eve 
that  the  defense  has  contributed  to  irer- 
chant  abuse.  The  Congress  should  i  ow 
take  tiie  first  step  to  eliminate  holder-  In- 
due-course  I  am  therefore  Introducinlg  a 
bill  patterned  on  the  present  California 
law  which  eliminates  holder-in-due- 
course  as  credit  card  transactions. 

Another  provision  which  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  and  which  has  been 
the  subject  of  considerable  controveisy 
was  a  proposal  by  Senator  Proxiuki  to 
prohibit  the  use  of  the  prevloiis  balai  ce 
method  of  charge  account  financing.  I 
opposed  Senator  Psoxmirk's  proposal  I 
do  not  support  the  previous  balarce 
method  of  charge  accoimting,  but  I  lo 
not  feel  that  this  is  a  proper  area  lor 
congressional  intervention. 

Thirty-eight  States  have  establish  id 
statutory  limitations  on  open  end  cre(  it 
transactions.  In  every  case,  permlssU  le 
methods  of  applying  rates  are  also  ii- 
cluded,  and  the  method  of  applying  tie 
rate  is  directly  and  inherenUy  related  » 
the  rates  which  are  established.  It  wou  Id 
therefore  be  inappropriate  to  single  o  it 
this  one  element  of  determining  flnan  ;e 
charges  for  Federal  resolution.  It  wou  d 
amount  to  half-way  intervention  unle  ss 
there  was  a  provision  banning  usu7 
rate.  No  such  proposal  was  made.  I  thli  ik 
such  half-way  action  would  be  very  ti- 
appropriate. 

I  also  think  that  the  Federal  Oover  i- 
ment  should  not  interfere  in  yet  anoth  jr 
area  of  traditional  State  Jurisdiction  ui  t- 
less  the  States  have  failed  to  respond  to 
citizen  concern.  The  previous  balance  is- 
sue has  recently  been  protested  by  c<«i- 
stuner  groups.  In  California,  Senaqor 
George  Moscone  has  introduced  legisl  »- 
tion  to  ban  that  form  of  charging.  T  le 
States  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
act  l>efore  the  Federal  Ctovemment  fi- 
tervenes. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1180 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  daU 
up  my  amendment  No.  1160. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  cl  srk 
will  read  the  amendmoat.  The  assist  mt 
legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read  he 
amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  isk 
unanimous  ccxisent  that  further  read  Lng 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  w|th. 
I  wiU  explain  it. 


The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Amendment  No.  1160  is  as  foUoiws: 

On  p«ge  10,  line  7,  strike  the  quotation 
mark  and  Insert  the  following: 
1 170.  Protilbltlon     of     retroKctlve     finance 
charges 

Any  creditor  who  operates  an  open -end 
consumer  credit  plan  under  the  terms  at 
whlcb  the  obligor  has  the  option  of  avoid- 
ing the  imposition  of  a  finance  charge  by 
paying  his  outstanding  balance  In  full  with- 
in a  specified  period  of  time  shall  not  retro- 
actively assess  a  finance  charge  against  any 
balances  outstanding  In  the  obUgor's  ac- 
count prior  to  the  time  when  such  payment 
Is  due. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  an  inquiry? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Some  Senators  have 
been  asking  when  the  vote  might  come. 
It  is  my  understanding  that,  although 
there  are  2  hours  on  the  amendment,  the 
Senator  probably  will  not  use  that  much. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ex- 
pect to  speak  about  15  minutes.  Perhaps 
there  will  be  a  colloquy  of  5  or  6  min- 
utes. I  would  say  that  perhaps  in  a  half 
hour  we  would  come  to  a  vote. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  myself  10 
minutes,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  pro- 
hibits retroactive  finance  charges  on  re- 
volving churge  accounts  where  the  con- 
sumer is  charged  interest  on  mcmey  he 
has  already  repaid.  The  most  common 
method  for  assessing  retroactive  finance 
charges  is  the  so-called  previous  bal- 
ance billing  system.  Under  this  system, 
consumers  are  generally  given  30  days  to 
pay  their  outstanding  balance  before 
they  are  assessed  a  finance  charge.  How- 
ever, if  they  make  a  partial  payment, 
they  are  charged  interest  against  the 
original  balance  in  their  account  rather 
than  the  remaining  balance.  No  credit 
is  given  for  the  partial  pasonent. 

For  exsunple.  if  a  consumer  has  a  bal- 
ance of  $100  in  his  revolving  charge  ac- 
count and  makes  a  partial  payment  of 
$90,  he  is  charged  interest  against  the 
original  balance  of  $100  rather  than  the 
closing  balance  of  $10.  He  thus  pays  10 
times  the  amount  of  interest  he  other- 
wise would  have  paid  if  the  creditor 
charged  against  the  closing  t>alance. 

Most  creditors  Impose  a  finance  charge 
of  lYi  percent  a  month.  Thus,  in  the 
above  example,  a  creditor  using  the  pre- 
vious balance  system  would  charge  the 
consumer  1^^  percent  of  the  $100,  or 
$1.50.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  creditor 
used  the  closing  balance  system,  he 
would  charge  the  consumer  IV^  percent 
of  the  closing  balance  of  $10  or  15  cents. 
When  the  previous  balance  system  is 
used,  the  consumer  is  really  paying  $1.50 
in  interest  for  the  remaining  credit  bal- 
ance of  $10.  He  thus  pays  15  percent  a 
m<mth  or  a  whcvpmg  180  percent  a  year. 

Think  of  that.  Let  me  repeat  it.  In 
this  instance  he  would  pay  180  percent 
interest  a  year. 

The  previous  balance  system  works  a 


particular  hardship  on  consumers  who 
have  a  billing  dispute  over  one  item  in 
their  revolving  charging  account.  For 
example,  suppose  a  consumer  has  an 
outstanding  balance  of  $400  in  his  re- 
volving account  but  has  a  dispute  over 
one  item  costing  $5.  If  he  pays  $395  and 
withholds  $5  for  the  disputed  item,  he 
will  be  assessed  a  finance  charge  against 
the  entire  $400  balance.  If  the  creditor 
uses  the  typical  monthly  rate  of  1^ 
percent,  the  consumer's  finance  charge 
would  come  to  $5,  or  more  than  the 
amount  in  dispute.  Thus  the  consumer 
is  unfairly  penalized  for  exercising  his 
right  to  withhold  payment  for  a  disputed 
item.  In  this  example,  all  the  pressure 
is  on  the  consumer  to  pay  what  he  does 
not  owe.  The  creditor  gets  away  with 
murder,  no  matter  how  wrong  it  is. 

The  previous  balance  system  also  en- 
courages consiuners  to  overextend  them- 
selves because  they  receive  no  credit  for 
partial  payments.  If  a  consumer  cannot 
Iiay  his  bill  in  full,  it  makes  no  difference 
how  much  he  pays.  The  finance  charge 
will  be  the  same  regardless.  He  thus  has 
no  incentive  to  reduce  his  indebtedness. 
This  may  be  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
large  number  of  consumer  bankruptcies 
each  year. 

Creditors  who  use  the  previous  balance 
method  are  anxious  to  preserve  it  be- 
cause it  results  m  substantially  more 
finance  charge  revenue.  I  estimate  that 
consumers  are  being  overcharged  at 
least  $200  million  a  year  because  of  the 
previous  l>alance  system. 

Another  method  of  assessing  retroac- 
tive finance  charges  is  the  so-called  av- 
erage daily  balance  system  which  some 
creditors  claim  is  fairer  to  consumers. 
However,  some  varieties  of  the  average 
daily  balance  system  also  impose  retro- 
active finance  charges.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, consiuners  can  pay  even 
higher  finance  charges  than  they  do  un- 
der the  previous  balsmce  system.  For  ex- 
ample, if  a  consumer  makes  a  single  pur- 
chase of  $100  on  the  first  day  of  his  bill- 
ing period,  he  is  sent  a  bill  at  the  end  of 
the  month  and  has  until  the  end  of  the 
next  month  to  pay  in  order  to  avoid  a  fi- 
nance charge.  If  he  makes  a  partial  pay- 
ment of  $90  at  the  end  of  the  following 
month,  some  creditors  will  chau-ge  mter- 
est  at  the  rate  of  1.5  percent  per  month 
for  the  full  60  days  on  the  $100  outstand- 
mg  drnlng  that  period.  In  this  example, 
Uie  finance  charge  would  come  to  $3  or 
double  what  he  would  be  charged  under 
the  previous  balance  method.  Annuallz- 
mg  this  finance  charge  against  the  $10 
actually  owing  at  the  end  of  the  grace 
period  produces  an  astronomical  interest 
rate  of  360  percent  a  year. 

My  amendment  would  prohibit  the 
previous  balance  system  as  well  as  other 
systems  which  impose  retroactive  finance 
charges.  It  would  not  prohibit  the  so- 
called  "average  daily  balance"  billing 
system  where  the  consumer  is  charged 
for  credit  on  a  daily  basis  provided  the 
creditor  does  not  retroactively  levy  a  fi- 
nance charge  prior  to  the  time  when  pay- 
ment is  due  to  avoid  a  finance  charge.  It 
restores  a  similar  provision  contained  in 
the  original  S.  652  which  was  deleted  by 
the  committee. 

Tlie  basic  concept  behind  my  amend- 
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ment  is  simple.  Coniaimers  should  not  be 
charged  Interest  on  money  they  have  al- 
ready paid.  If  the  creditor  gives  the  ccn- 
sumer  an  option  to  avoid  a  finance 
charge  by  pajring  his  bill  in  full  by  a  cer- 
tfdn  date,  it  should  be  a  meaningful  op- 
tion. It  should  not  be  hedged  with  tricky 
provisions  which  end  up  costing  the  con- 
simier  money.  Consumers  should  not  be 
mduced  into  buying  on  time  thinking 
they  will  pay  only  a  small  finance  charge 
and  wind  up  paying  much  more.  If  a 
creditor  offers  the  consumer  a  30-day 
grace  period,  then  he  should  be  cooqielled 
to  live  up  to  that  offer. 

My  amendment  will  provide  badly 
needed  uniformity  in  the  assessment  of 
finance  charges  on  revolving  charge  ac- 
counts. It  will  put  all  creditors  on  a 
common  footing.  Reputable  credit 
grantors  will  not  be  placed  at  a  com- 
petitive disadvantage  by  the  tricky  bill- 
ing systems  of  their  competitors. 

My  amendment  will  also  make  it  pos- 
sible to  realize  the  main  objective  of 
truth  in  lending — and  I  say  that  as  the 
author  of  the  truth-in -lending  bill — by 
making  it  possible  for  consumers  to  shop 
for  the  best  credit  plan  by  comparing 
interest  rates.  These  goals  are  frustrated 
by  the  wide  variety  of  billing  systems 
which  can  produce  enormous  differences 
in  finance  charges  even  though  they  all 
use  the  same  percentage  rate. 

Congress  first  considered  the  problem 
of  billing  systems  on  revolving  charge 
accounts  when  it  passed  the  Truth  in 
Landing  Act  to.  1968.  At  that  time,  it  was 
realized  that  a  monthly  finance  rate  of 
1V4  percent — 18  percent  per  year— could 
produce  a  wide  variety  of  finance 
charges  depending  upon  the  method  the 
creditor  chose  to  compute  the  balance 
against  which  the  finance  charge  was 
assessed.  The  solution  adopted  was  to 
require  disclosure  of  the  monthly  rate 
and  its  annual  equivalent  and  the 
method  for  determining  the  balance 
against  which  the  finance  charge  would 
be  assessed.  However,  the  disclosure  ap- 
proach has  proven  to  be  relatively  in- 
effective in  informing  consumers  of  how 
their  finance  charges  are  actually  deter- 
mined. A  poll  taken  in  California  showed 
that  despite  truth  in  lending,  82  per- 
cent of  consumers  did  not  really  under- 
stand how  their  finance  charges  were 
figured  under  the  previous  balance  sys- 
tem. When  consumers  were  asked  on 
what  amount  their  finance  charges 
would  be  computed  if  they  had  a  bill 
for  $100  and  paid  $25,  only  18  percent 
correctly  replied  that  the  charge  would 
be  based  on  $100.  The  poll  was  taken  in 
ctnmection  with  a  legal  suit  which  seeks 
to  have  the  previous  balance  method 
declared  iUegal. 

During  the  hearings  on  S.  652,  the 
previous  balance  billing  method  came 
under  heavy  fire  from  consumer  groups 
and  consumer  protection  agencies.  The 
Chairman  of  the  FTC,  MUes  Klrk- 
patrick,  testified  that— 

The  Commission  strongly  supports  the 
abolition  of  the  previous  balance  method. 

So  I  think  I  can  fairly  say  that  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  supports  this 
amendment.  The  PTC  has  received  over 
700  letters  complaining  about  the  in- 
equity of  the  previous  balance  method. 


Dr.  Arthur  Bums,  chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  was  also  critical 
of  the  previous  balance  method.  In  a  re- 
port on  the  original  version  of  8.  652. 
Chairman  Bums  observed  that: 

TtM  Truth  In  Lending  Act  requires  creditors 
who  use  the  prevtous  balance  method  to  spe- 
ctflcaUy  dlicloBe  that  fact  to  oonsumen.  As  a 
result,  the  Board's  Truth  In  Lending  staff  has 
observed  that  Its  use.  which  has  been  brought 
to  the  pubUc's  attention  by  Truth  In  Liend- 
Ing.  has  prompted  numerous  complaints  In 
view  of  Its  appearance  of  Inequity. 

Again,  I  cannot  think  of  anyone  who 
can  argue  that  Arthur  Bums  is  unfair  to 
business  or  insensitive  to  the  needs  of 
the  credit  mdustry.  We  all  have  great  ad- 
miration for  his  ability. 

The  quotation  from  Dr.  Bums  con- 
tinues: 

Ck>n8equently,  the  provision  of  S.  662  which 
would  prohibit  the  previous  balance  method 
Is  Ukely  to  have  considerable  popular  appeal. 
It  would  seem  that  the  principal  on  which 
this  provision  Is  based  Is  sound  and  reason- 
able. 

The  New  York  City  Department  of 
Consumer  Affairs,  in  its  statement  be- 
fore the  subcommittee,  argued  that: 

Although  the  previous  balance  method  is 
legal.  It  Is  our  opinion  that  such  a  method  of 
computing  the  interest  Is  In  violation  of  the 
Intent  of  the  usury  laws  and  should  be 
eliminated.  It  Is  an  unfair  and  Inequitable 
method  of  computation,  inconsistent  with 
the  concept  of  buying  on  time. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  not  only 
do  the  c(mstmaers  feel  this  way.  but  there 
are  some  responsible  credit  grantors  who 
also  feel  the  previous  balance  method  is 
unfair.  A  Massachusetts  retailer,  in  tes- 
tifjring  before  the  subcommittee,  said: 

I  don't  think  any  one  here  Is  taking  issue 
with  the  fact  that  this  (the  previous  balance 
method)  perhaps  affords  a  benefit  to  the 
merchant  or  retaUer  or  banker  that  he  can 
live  without. 

Massachusetts,  which  has  led  the  Na- 
tion in  consumer  protection  legislation, 
has  already  ouUawed  the  previous  bal- 
ance method.  J.  C.  Penney,  one  of  the 
Nation's  largest  retailers,  does  not  use 
the  previous  balance  method  and  com- 
putes its  finance  charges  instead  on  the 
amount  remaining  after  deducting  any 
pasrments  from  the  customer.  Similar 
computation  methods  are  used  by  most 
oil  companies  and  many  bank  credit  card 
plans. 

Despite  the  example  set  by  the  J.  C. 
Penney  Co.  and  other  creditors,  many  of 
the  Nation's  largest  retailers  continue  to 
use  the  previous  balance  method.  These 
mclude  Sears,  Montgomery  Ward,  and 
Federated  Department  Stores.  Yet  not 
one  of  these  companies  appeared  at  the 
hearmgs  to  defend  their  billing  system 
nor  did  they  file  a  statement  to  Justify 
their  charges. 

The  principal  argument  agsdnst  the 
amendment  seems  to  be  "leave  it  to  the 
States."  Well,  why  not?  Why  not  leave 
it  to  the  States? 

Here  is  why:  In  view  of  the  overwhelm- 
mg  record  which  has  been  made  against 
the  previous  balance  method,  I  believe 
Federal  legislation  to  abolish  it  is  clearly 
warranted  and  long  overdue.  The  argu- 
ment that  we  should  leave  it  up  to  the 
States  does  not  represent  an  adequate 
solution.  Many  creditors  who  use  the  pre- 


vious balance  method  operate  in  all  50 
States  and  should  not  be  std>Ject  to  piece- 
meal regulation.  Moreover,  it  takes  a 
considerably  long  time  to  enact  uniform 
State  laws  on  any  subject.  For  example, 
it  took  the  States  over  20  years  to  draft 
and  enact  the  Utalform  Commercial  Code. 
If  we  wait  for  the  States  to  act,  consum- 
ers will  continue  to  lose  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  a  year  into  the  indefinite 
future.  The  time  for  decisive  action  is 
now. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
adopt  this  amendment.  I  reserve  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Presidoit,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require  in  my 
interesting  situation  as  a  supporter  of 
the  bill  through  the  use  of  opposition 
time. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  is  not  here.  He  has  a  very 
good  reason  for  not  liemg  here:  He  has 
a  primary  next  Tuesday,  and  we  all  know 
of  the  pressure  that  that  develops.  So, 
in  a  sense,  we  meml}ers  of  the  minority 
find  ourselves  in  the  position  of  speaking 
for  the  chairman  and  the  majority. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consm  praises  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
for  leading  the  Nation  to  consumer  leg- 
islation, stating  that  Massachusetts  has 
already  outlawed  the  previous  balance 
method.  At  this  pomt.  I  interpolate  to  say 
that  this  discussion  involves  a  technical 
credit  problem  that  must  be  hard  for 
people  who  have  not  been  in  on  all  of  the 
discussions,  both  of  this  bill  and  the  pre- 
vious truth  in  lending  bill,  to  know  what 
we  are  talking  about.  Indeed,  the  pre- 
vious balance  method  has  been  outiawed 
in  Massachusetts  and  in  other  States  as 
their  legislatures  have  seen  fit  to  include 
such  a  prohibition  as  part  of  their  regu- 
lation of  finance  charges.  That  is  per- 
fectly appropriate.  It  should  be  imder- 
stood,  however,  that  Massachusetts  has 
not  approved  legislation  similar  to  that 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

I  urge  Members  of  the  Senate  to  read 
the  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsm.  It  is  not  drafted  to  simply 
prohibit  the  use  of  the  previous  balance 
method  sis  one  might  believe  from  the 
discussion  of  the  Senator.  The  Senator 
is  apparently  trying  to  confuse  the  issue 
vdth  his  discussion  of  the  previous  bal- 
ance method,  llie  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  requires  that  no  finance 
charge  be  imposed  by  any  method  of 
computation  before  a  specified  date  If 
the  consiuner  is  given  the  opportunity  of 
paying  off  the  account  in  full  without  a 
finance  charge  by  that  date.  The  most 
widely  used  open  end  credit  plans  grant 
30  days  for  full  payment  without  a  fi- 
nance charge  but  impose  a  finance 
cheu-ge  on  the  basis  of  the  time  credit  has 
been  outstanding  to  the  event  that  full 
payment  is  not  made  withm  the  30  days. 
In  other  words,  these  plans  offer  an  in- 
centive for  the  consiuner  to  make  full 
pasmient.  But  if  he  chooses  not  to  make 
full  payment  and  goes  l)eyond  that  time, 
he  has.  of  course,  actually  had  the  use  of 
the  money  for  those  30  days.  What  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  trying  to  do 
is  to  give  him  an  extra  30  days,  m  addi- 
tion to  that  which  the  present  law  pro- 
vides in  the  event  he  does  not  make  full 
payment. 
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Since  statistics  indicate  that  many 
creditors  are  losing  money  on  their  en  dit 
operations,  it  is  perfectly  logical  t  lat 
they  would  provide  an  incentive  for  !ull 
payment  of  an  accoimt.  The  Senat  ir's 
amendment,  if  adopted,  would  elimii  ate 
the  opportimity  for  them  to  offer  1  haX 
incentive.  The  Senator  states  that  the 
average  daily  balance  system  may  result 
in  higher  finance  charges  to  the  con- 
sumer than  the  previous  balance  system. 
There  are  circumstances  under  which 
this  statement  is  true.  However,  to  me 
his  discussion  of  the  rate  of  chaige 
seems  confusing  and  misleading.  Ihe 
Senator  apparently  ignore  the  fact  tlat 
as  soon  as  a  transaction  takes  place,  if 
pajrment  is  not  made,  credit  is  extend  Ki. 
Creditors  have  a  legal  right  to  impise 
a  finance  charge  on  the  credit  outstar  d- 
ing  from  the  time  of  the  transacti  >n. 
Creditors,  however,  have  set  up  plins 
which  give  the  customer  a  choice  betwi  len 
paying  off  the  entire  balance  of  the  ic- 
coimt — in  effect  a  charge  accoimt — wi  ii- 
out  the  addition  of  finance  charges  if 
such  payment  is  made  in  full  befor;  a 
certain  date.  In  addition,  they  allow  c  >n- 
sumers  to  use  the  plan  as  a  time  piy- 
ment  plan  or  an  installment  account  at 
the  option  of  the  consumer  and  impose 
a  finance  charge  on  the  basis  of  the  I  al- 
ance  in  the  account  as  of  a  certain  c  ate 
or  on  the  basis  of  the  outstanding  lal- 
ance  over  a  billing  period.  The  Sent  tor 
from  Wisconsin  describes  a  case  in  wh  ich 
the  average  daily  balance  is  used  as  a 
method  of  computation  and  states  ttiat 
the  charge  against  the  $10  owing  at  the 
end  of  the  period  produces  an  astron<  im- 
ical  interest  rate  of  360  percent  a  year. 
What  the  Senator  ignores  is  that  the 
consumer  has  had  an  outstanding  en  idit 
balance  of  $100  since  the  day  he  mide 
the  purchase.  He  has  had  it  for  80  di  ^ys. 
The  Senator  says  that  a  partial  pajm^  ent 
of  $90  is  made  at  the  end  of  the  seo  >nd 
month.  He  states  that  the  finance  cha  rge 
would  come  to  $3  at  \V2  percent  foi  60 
days.  Then  he  annualizes  this  $3  chs  rge 
against  the  $10  still  owing  at  the  enc  of 
the  period.  As  the  Senator  well  kncws, 
the  $3  is  not  a  charge  against  the  |10 
still  owing.  That  $10  will  be  the  basii  of 
the  finance  charge  for  the  following 
month.  The  $3  is  a  charge  against  Ae 
$100  outstanding  during  most  if  not  all 
of  the  60  days  before  any  payment  vas 
made.  The  annual  rate  of  finance  cht  rge 
against  the  debt  outstanding  under  the 
Senator's  example  is  exactly  1  '/^  pen  ent 
a  month,  or  18  percent  a  year.  The  g  ace 
period  which  the  Senator  uses  to  <on- 
fuse  the  issue  is  granted  only  in  the 
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Method  I;  No  option.  Service  chargo.lHporcMt  of  curreijltwiinct 
at  end  of  month.  (|)=<  1);,  percent  (f). 
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event  that  the  full  account  is  paid  off 
by  the  end  of  the  period.  That  fact  is 
completely  explained  to  the  consumer 
before  he  opens  his  account  and  on  each 
billing  statement  thereafter. 

I  should  like  to  read  from  two  typical 
formis.  This  is  the  K  Thrift  Charge  Plan 
used  by  Kresge,  K  Mart,  and  Jupiter 
Stores.  This  material  is  contained  in  the 
form  above  the  place  for  the  customer's 
signature,  so  he  signs  indicating  that 
he  understands  it.  The  same  statement 
appears  on  every  bill  that  he  receives 
thereafter.  This  is  what  it  says: 

I  (we)  understand  there  wUl  be  no  serv- 
ice charge  If  my  (our)  account  Is  paid  with- 
in 30  days  after  blUlng  date.  But  If  I  (we) 
choose  the  option  terms  and  use  tbe  Install- 
ment plan,  I  (we)  wUl  pay  a  service  charge 
of  1 V^  %  on  the  unpaid  balance  carried  over 
from  the  previous  month's  statement  less 
any  payments  or  credits. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  jrleld? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  has  just 
read  something  that  is  very  complicated. 
Does  not  that  make  the  case  as  to  why 
82  percent  of  the  people  do  not  under- 
stand this,  as  they  foimd  out  in  Cali- 
fornia?   

Mr.  BENNETT.  It  may  be  complicated 
for  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  but  it 
is  not  complicated  for  the  Senator  from 
Utah.  It  sajrs  that  you  have  two  choices. 
If  you  pay  in  30  days,  there  is  no  charge. 
If  you  choose  to  carry  it  over  and  use 
the  accoimt  as  an  installment  account, 
there  will  be  a  charge.  It  is  that  simple. 

I  will  read  the  next  one,  which  is  on 
the  Singer  form: 

Tou  may  pay  entire  balance  at  any  time. 
If  paid  within  30  days  of  date  of  this  sUte- 
ment  no  additional  finance  charge  wUl  be 
made.  If  you  prefer  an  Installment  account, 
pay  this  amount  upon  receipt  of  statement. 

This  Just  reminds  the  customer  that 
every  time  he  buys  something  and  gets  a 
bill,  he  has  this  choice:  paying  it  with- 
out charge  within  30  days  or.  if  he 
chooses  to  let  it  run,  paying  the  legal 
charge,  which  is  a  generally  a  ceiling  of 
1  Ml  percent  per  month. 

No  reputable  mathematician  or  expert 
in  finance  computation  has  indicated 
that  the  average  daily  balance  method 
of  computing  a  finance  charge  is  not 
completely  fair  to  both  the  consumer 
and  the  creditor.  The  F^ederal  Reserve 
Board  in  its  comments  on  the  original 
provision  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  that  the  average  daily  bal- 
ance method  is  generally  regarded  as  an 
equitable  method  for  both  creditors  and 


consumers.  What  the  Senator  is  trying 
to  do  in  his  amendment  is  to  destroy 
plans  which  now  exist  which  give  con- 
sumers a  choice  between  two  methods  of 
payment. 

To  me,  the  Senator  further  cmifuses 
the  issue  by  stating  in  his  explanation 
of  the  amendment  that  was  sent  to  Sen- 
ators: 

Many  creditors  charge  against  the  closing 
balance  because  they  feel  It  Is  fairer  to  con- 
sumers. These  Include  large  retaUers  such  as 
J.  C.  Penney,  most  oil  companies,  and  many 
bank  credit  card  plans. 

Unfortunately,  this  statement  is 
wnxig-  It  represents  misinformation. 
These  creditors  do  not  use  the  closing 
balance;  they  use  the  adjusted  balance 
which  is  advantageous  to  consumers. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  explain  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  closing  balance 
method  and  the  adjusted  balance 
method. 

The  closing  balance  method  does  not 
grant  the  customer  any  option  to  pay  the 
account  in  full  and  avoid  the  imposition 
of  a  finance  charge.  The  finance  charge 
is  levied  each  and  every  month  on  the 
net  amount  owing  at  the  end  of  each 
month.  The  finance  charge  is  calculated 
on  an  amount  which  is  equal  to  the  bal- 
ance at  the  beginning  of  the  month  less 
payments  and  returns  plus  purchases 
made  during  that  month. 

The  adjusted  balance  method  assesses 
no  finance  charge  on  a  purchase  for  the 
month  when  that  purchase  was  made. 
The  adjusted  balance  method  assesses  a 
finance  charge  only  if  there  is  a  previous 
month's  balance.  The  finance  charge  it- 
self then  will  be  based  oa  that  balance 
less  all  payments  and  credits  received 
during  the  billing  period  covered  by  the 
monthly  statement.  No  charge  is  made  on 
goods  or  services  purchased  during  the 
current  month. 

It  should  be  obvious  that  there  is  a  ma- 
jor difference  between  these  two  methods 
of  applying  a  finance  charge.  The  ad- 
Justed  balance  method  results  in  a  signi- 
ficantly lower  charge  to  the  customer. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  in  the  Record  six  methods 
provided  by  Dr.  Richard  Morse,  profes- 
sor of  family  economics,  Kansas  State 
University,  to  compute  finance  charges 
and  an  explanation  of  the  methods. 
These  methods  do  not  include  the  daily 
balance  or  the  average  daily  balance. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment on  the  six  methods  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


BY  OR.  RICHARD  MORSE  TO  COMPUTE  FINANCE  CHARGES  ON  REVOLVING  CREDIT  ACCOUNTS 

MONTHLY  SERVICE  CHARGES  ON  REVOLVING  CREDIT  ACCOUNTS  (STANDARDIZED  6-MONTH  ACCOUNT) 


Month 
(■> 


Previous 
bounce 

(b) 


Crsdits 


Payments 
(e) 


Returns 
(d) 


Balance  before 
Charles      service  charie 

(e>     (0-b-c-d+e 


Service 
chart* 


Clostnf 
balance 

(W-f+i 


January.. 
February. 


tC:: 


JttIM 


S20.30 
91.65 
62.  sa 
63.5? 
64.47 


$10  %»  $20.00 

$20                    30  120  90.30 

n                    40  90  61.65 

10 10  62.M 

10 10  63.52 

10 10  64.47 


$0.30 
1.35 
.93 
.94 
.95 
.97 


$2a30 
91.65 
62.58 
63.52 
64.47 
65.44 


S.W 
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SIX  METHODS  ILLUSTRATED  BY  OR.  RICHARD  MORSE  TO  COMPUTE  FINANCE  CHARGES  ON  REVOLVING  CREDIT  ACCOUNTS— Continued 
6  METHODS  USED  TO  COMPUTE  IH-PERCENT  MONTHLY  SERVICE  CHARGES  ON  REVOLVING  CREDIT  ACCOUNTS  (STANDARDIZED  6-MONTH  ACCOUNT)-Contlnued 


Motbod 


Month 
(•) 


Previous  - 
balance 

(b) 


Credits 


Balance  before 
service  char|e 


Payments  Returns         Charies 

(c)  (d)  (0)     (0-b-e-d+e 


Service 
charge 

(O 


Closini 
balance 

(h)-f-(-t 


Method  II:  30-day  option.  Service  charge,  IH  percent  of  previous    January.. 

month's  ending  balance  less  payments  and  returns.  (|)=1H    Fobruaiy. 

percent  (b-c-d)  if  (b»(c-t-d).  Msich.... 

^•il 

Mwf..... 


$20.00 
90.00 
60.00 
60.75 
61.51 


$20 
80 
10 
10 
10 


$10 
30 
40 


$30 
120 
90 
10 
10 
10 


$20.00 
90.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.75 
61.51 


$0.75 
.76 
.77 


$20.00 
90.00 
60.  OU 
60.75 
61.51 
62.28 


Total. 


$2.28 


Method  III:  No  option.  Service  charge,  IH  POKtnt  of  previous   January., 
month's  ending  balance.  (()=  \yi  percent  (b).  Fiteuiiy. 

March.... 
April 


JUM. 


20.00 
90.30 
61.65 
6^58 
63.52 


20 
80 
10 
10 
10 


to 

30 
40 


30 
120 
90 
10 
10 
10 


20.00 
60.00 
90.30 
61.65 
62.58 
63.52 


.30 
1.35 
.93 
.94 
.95 


Z0.00 
60.30 
91.65 
62.58 
63.52 
64.47 


TsM.. 


$4.47 


Method  IV:  30-day  option.  Service  charge,  1^  percent  of  previous   January. . 
month'sending  balance.  (g)=lH  percent  (b)  if  b>(c-l-d).  February. 

March... 

April 

May 


2a  00 

90.00 
60.00 
60.90 
6L81 


20 
80 
10 
10  . 
10  . 


10 
30 
40 


30 
120 
90 
0 
10 
10 


20.00 
90.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.90 
61.81 


0.09 
.91 
.93 


20.00 
90.00 
60.00 
60.90 
61.81 
62.74 


ToUI. 


$2.74 


MettMd  V:  30-day  option.  Service  charge.  IH  percent  of  previous 
month's  ending  balance  unless  paid  in  full.  ("All  or  none"). 
(i)=IMp«reant(b)il(b)>(e). 


January.. 
February. 
March.... 

April 

May 

Juaa 


20.00 
90.00 
61.35 
62.27 
63.21 


20 
80 
10 
10 
10 


IC 
30 
40 


30 
120 
90 
10 
10 
10 


20.00 
90.00 
60.00 
61.35 
62.27 
63.21 


1.35 
.92 
.94 
.95 


20.00 

90.00 
61.35 
62.27 
63.21 
64.16 


TsM. 


$4.16 


MeM»od  VI:  30-day  Option.  Service  charge,  IVi  percent  of  previous  January., 
month's  ending  balance  less  payments  (but  not  returns).  (gX=  February. 
m  paicant  (b-c)  if  (b)>(c).  March.... 

April 


Riay. 


20.00 
90.00 
60.15 
60.90 
61.66 


20 
80 
10 
10 
10 


10 
30 
40 


30 
120 
90 
10 
10 
10 


20.00 
90.00 
60.00 
60.15 
60.90 
61.66 


.15 

.75 
.76 
.77 


20.00 
90.00 
60.15 
60.90 
61.66 
62.43 


Total. 


$2.43 


Method  I — is  the  closing  balance  method. 
Customer  will  pay  a  finance  charge  erery 
month  and  has  no  option  to  pay  any  amount 
In  full  to  avoid  a  finance  charge — ^He  must 
pay  a  finance  charge  on  the  net  amount  of 
the  money  he  owes  on  the  dosing  date  of  the 
period  covered  by  his  monthly  statement. 

This  means  that  the  finance  charge  for 
each  and  every  month  Is  asaesaed  on  the 
opening  balance  plus  purchases,  less  pay- 
ments and  less  returns.  It  Is  not  generally 
used. 

Method  n — Is  the  typically  adjusted  bal- 
ance method  In  which  the  customer  has  the 
right  to  pay  the  fuU  amount  of  the  bUl  and 
avoid  any  finance  charge  If  payment  In  ftill 
Is  made  before  the  next  billing  date. 

When  a  finance  charge  Is  Imposed  It  Is 
calculated  on  a  sum  equal  to  the  previous 
balance  leas  payments  and  returns.  The  ad- 
Justed  balance  Is  fairly  widely  used  today. 

Method  in — is  a  hybrid  previous  balance 
method.  It  gives  the  customer  no  option  to 
pay  the  previous  balance  In  fuU  and  avoid 
further  finance  charges.  Each  monthly  bUl 
Includes  a  finance  charge  which  must  be  paid 
If  there  was  a  previous  month's  balance. 
However,  the  finance  charge  is  not  applicable 
to  either  purchases  made  nor  does  It  sub- 
tract i>ayments  received  during  the  bUllng 
cycle  covered  by  the  statement. 

TtoiM  method  Is  not  generally  used  because 
it  does  not  give  customers  the  option  to  pay 
the  exact  amount  owed  at  the  end  of  the 
month  without  incurring  additional  finance 
charges.  Tlie  only  free  credit  In  Method  m 
occurs  whenever  a  purchase  Is  made  during 
a  month  for  which  there  was  no  previous 
balance  carried  over  from  the  preceding 
month. 

When  a  finance  charge  Is  assessed  It  is 
calculated  solely  on  the  previous  balance. 

Method  IV — Is  the  typical  previous  bal- 
ance method  of  computing  finance  charges 
which  Is  widely  used  In  retailing  today.  Un- 


der it — ^the  customer  each  and  every  month 
has  the  option  to  pay  the  amount  of  the  pre- 
vious balance  as  indicated  on  that  bill  with- 
out incurring  any  additional  finance  charges. 
In  determining  whether  or  not  the  amount  is 
paid  In  full,  the  credit  for  returns  made  that 
month  is  added  to  the  amount  of  the  pay- 
ment. 

Undw  this  method,  the  amount  vi^lch 
must  be  paid  to  avoid  further  finance  charges 
does  not  Include  purchases  made  during  the 
month  covered  by  the  bill  nor  does  It  sub- 
tract any  payments  made  during  that  month. 

When  a  finance  charge  Is  assessed,  it  U 
calculated  on  the  previous  balance  irrespec- 
tive of  current  payments  or  purchaaes. 

Method  V  is  a  previous  balance  method 
which  has  an  imusual  twist  and  la  seldom 
(If  ever)  used.  The  option  given  to  the 
cu8t<»ner  imder  this  method  is  that  she 
can  avoid  the  payment  of  any  additional 
finance  charge  If  she  pays  the  total  amount 
of  the  previous  balance.  However,  the  credi- 
tor does  not  Include  in  that  payment  any 
credit  for  returned  merchandise.  In  other 
words,  the  cash  payment  must  equal  the 
previous  balance  irre^>ectlve  of  whether  or 
not  some  credit  was  allowed  during  that 
month  for  the  return  of  goods. 

If  a  finance  charge  Is  assessed  it  will  be 
niinnmnfl  solely  on  the  previous  balance. 

Method  VI  is  an  unusual  version  of  the 
adjusted  balance  method  and  seldom  (if 
ever)  used.  It  gives  the  customer  the  option 
of  paying  the  previous  balance  less  any 
payments  made  In  order  to  avoid  a  finance 
charge.  However,  the  distinction  between 
Method  m  above  and  Method  rv  Is  that  III 
permits  the  credit  for  returned  merchandise 
to  be  Included  in  determining  the  adjusted 
balance  upon  which  the  finance  charge  is 
levied. 

Method  rv  Ignores  returned  merchandise 
credits  in  computing  the  adjusted  balance. 

Mr.  BENNEnx.  Mr.  President.  I  would 


also  like  to  point  out  that  the  Senator's 
expUnatioD  includes  comments  of  in- 
dividuals and  in8tituti<ms  which  in  dif- 
ferent contexts  have  discussed  the  de- 
sirability or  undesirability  of  the  pre- 
vious balance  method.  This  body  should 
know  that  these  ccHnments  were  not  made 
In  support  of  the  amendment  which  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  now  offering. 
As  an  example,  the  Senator  quotes  a 
couple  of  words  from  a  Federal  Reserve 
statement  and  uses  this  to  support  his 
amendment.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board 
has  not  commented  on  the  proposition  of 
the  SenatcM-  from  Wisconsin  to  limit  the 
freedom  of  creditors  to  determine  the 
date  on  which  they  will  b^ln  finance 
charges  when  the  customer  chooses  not 
to  pay  the  entire  bcdance  cA  the  account. 
I  have  checked  with  the  Federal  Reserve 
and  find  that  no  statement  has  been 
made  in  sui^x>rt  of  this  propositioD  by 
their  staff  or  members  of  the  Board  of 
Oovemors. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  no  doubt  that 
the  States  have  accepted  the  responsi- 
bility of  regulating  finance  chturges  on 
open-end  accounts. 

The  determination  of  the  method  (xf 
applying  the  rate  Is  part  of  the  rate  reg- 
ulation. Thirty-eight  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  have  established  statu- 
tory rate  limitations  on  open-end  credit. 
Every  one  of  these  Jurisdictions  have  in- 
cluded a  method  or  methods  for  apply- 
ing the  rate.  The  method  of  applying  the 
rate  is  directly  and  inherently  related  to 
the  rate  limitations  which  are  estab- 
lished. It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that 
many  States  have  sevend  different  sta- 
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tutory  patterns  for  different  tyjies  of 
open -end    credit    accounts    wlthlii    the 
State.  These  differences,  including  dif- 
ferences in  rate  limitation  and  nethod 
of  applying  the  rate,  are  based  on  dif- 
ferences in  the  type  of  open-end   ;redit 
accounts,  which  differences  the   State 
legislatures  have  found  to  be  sufflc  ently 
significant    to    require    a    differen(ie    in 
regulation.  The  amendment  oflerdd  by 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  makes  no 
such  differentiation  among  various  lypes 
of  open-end  credit  accounts.  His  an  end- 
ment  would  single  out  this  one  elenent 
of  finance  charge  regulation,  the  time 
and  conditions  under  which  a  rate  may 
be  imposed,  and  apply  it  across  the  t  oard 
to  all  c^>en-end  accounts.  It  Is  inaipro- 
priate  to  single  out  this  one  element  of 
determining  finance  charges  for  Fei  leral 
resolution.    The    determination    of    the 
rate,  the  method  of  application,  an(   the 
time  for  appUcation  are  all  part  o\   the 
determination    of    finance    charge:    on 
open-end  credit  accounts.  All  of  these 
should     be    considered     and     weli:hed 
against  each  other  in  reaching  a    Inal 
conclusion.  This  the  committee  did.  The 
committee  bill  reflects  the  judgmert  of 
the  committee,  that  the  limitation  w  lich 
the  Senator  suggests  should  not  be  in- 
cluded. 

May  I  say  again  that  under  the  i  res- 
ent law,  the  buyer  has  30  days  of  free 
time  in  which  to  pay  his  account  v  ith- 
out  a  finance  charge.  If  he  goes  past  I  hat, 
the  charge  will  be  imposed,  or  if  he  ioes 
not  pay  it  in  full,  a  charge  will  be  im- 
posed on  the  balance.  But,  as  I  under- 
stand from  the  Senator's  amendn  ent, 
the  effect  will  be  to  give  him  anotht  r  30 
days  even  though  he  has  had  the  Ui  e  of 
the  credit  since  the  day  he  boiight  the 
merchandise. 

I  believe  that  this  really  wrenches  our 
traditional  and  accepted  pattern  of  ( on- 
sumer  credit  out  of  all  proportion. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  stand  \  rlth 
the  committee  and  reject  the  am^id- 
ment. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  yield  such 
as    the   Senator   from   Tennessee 
Brock)  may  need. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  lllc- 
iNTYRi) .  The  Senator  from  Termesse ;  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Utah  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  here  we  are  ag  lin 
with  another  amendment  which,  chrri- 
tably,  is  no  more  and  no  less  thai  a 
wolf  In  sheep's  clothing.  I  am  constar  tly 
amazed  at  the  ability  of  these  debates 
to  obfuscate  the  real,  fundamental  qu  ;s- 
tlon  that  faces  Congress  and  the  Amj  rl- 
can  people. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (llr. 
Prozmire)  is  a  skilled  and  able  legisla  or 
and  debater.  He  presents  his  facts  w  th 
some  cogency  and  a  great  deal  of  fl;  ir, 
if  one  can  call  them  facts.  I  do  not,  >e- 
cause  the  real  fact  is  that  the  static  ics 
cited  insofar  as  Interest  rates  are  c  >n- 
cemed  were  completely  distorted.  T  ley 
were  not  based  on  the  Interest  chai  3:es 
on  day-to-day  purchsises.  They  c<  m- 
pletely  Ignore  that  and  go  to  the  en<  of 
the  free  period. 

I  respect  the  skill  of  the  dlstlnguls  led 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  but  I  very  m  ich 
oppose  his  amendment.  The  effect  of :  t — 


ame 
(Mr. 


and,  again,  perhaps  it  Is  not  the  intent— 
the  effect  of  the  amendment  wlU  be  to 
eliminate  the  free  period  available  to  the 
credit  consumers  of  this  country. 

The  small  buyer,  the  low-  and  moder- 
ate-income purchaser,  who  has  to  take 
advantage  of  every  possible  credit  condi- 
tion, has  an  enormous  advantage  today 
because  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the 
banks,  the  businesses,  and  the  merchants, 
to  encourage  the  use  of  credit  in  order 
to  enhance  sales.  To  do  so,  they 
make  credit  available— free  credit- 
no  charge — for  the  first  30  days.  At  the 
end  of  the  30  days,  the  consiuner  has 
the  option  as  to  whether  he  wants  to  pur- 
sue the  installment  provision,  or  to  pay 
off  his  bill  in  full. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  proposes 
an  amendment  which  is  an  overt  attempt 
to  eliminate  the  previous  balance  method 
of  accoimting  and  billing.  I  really  do  not 
object  to  that.  If  that  were  the  only 
effect  because  I  do  not  like  the  previous 
balance  method,  even  though  it  is  used 
by  something  less  than  one  out  of  five 
merchants  in  this  country  today.  But,  I 
would  disagree  with  the  Senator.  TTiere 
is  no  foundation  for  the  Senator  to  state 
that  $200  million  in  billing  costs  would 
be  Incurred  as  a  result  of  the  previous 
balance  method  because  most  people  do 
not  use  it  any  more. 

But  even  if  they  did  and  the  previous 
balance  method  were  eliminated  by  this 
amendment  it  would  not  help  the  con- 
sumer. 

That  is  not  the  effect  of  the  amend- 
ment. The  effect  of  the  amendment  is  to 
force  the  merchant  to  eliminate  the  free 
period.  He  now  makes  it  available  to  all 
customers  of  moderate  income  and  low 
income — small — large.  The  effect  of  the 
amendment  is  again  to  reduce  the  avail- 
ability of  credit,  to  increase  its  price  to 
the  average  citizen.  I  do  not  think  that 
is  what  this  Congress  wants  to  do.  If  we 
are  going  to  pass  a  bill  as  a  consiuner 
bill,  then  let  us  do  it  honestly  and  let 
us  do  it  by  passing  it  or  having  a  bill 
which  literally  does  enhance  the  avail- 
ability of  credit,  that  literally  does  make 
this  credit  useful  to  small  business  which 
avoids  the  pitfalls  of  trying  to  have  a 
Federal  standard  imposed  upon  account- 
ing methods  which  involve  consiuner 
money.  That  is  the  effect  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  committee  considered  all  of  the 
arguments  given  by  the  Senator  in  sup- 
port of  his  proposal  and  rejected  it 
overwhelmingly.  The  committee  turned 
down  this  proposal  because  it  would  have 
prohibited  creditors  from  offering  a 
credit  plan  under  which  a  consumer  is 
given  the  option  of  avoiding  a  finance 
charge  by  paying  off  the  entire  balance 
by  a  specified  date  or  paying  off  the 
account  in  monthly  installments  with  a 
finance  charge  on  the  credit  outstand- 
ing as  of  a  specified  date  or  during  a 
specified  period  as  disclosed  in  advance 
by  the  creditor  and  agreed  to  by  the 
consumer.  Many  financial  institutions 
and  merchants  offer  plans  which  give 
the  consumer  his  option.  Such  open-end 
or  revolving  charge  plans  are  swjtually  a 
combination  of  a  charge  account  with  no 
finance  charges  if  the  bill  is  paid  within 
a  specified  period,  and  a  flexible  time 
payment  account  under  which  monthly 


payments  with  a  finance  charge  are 
made.  Ilils  provides  m^Timimi  flexibility 
of  pasonent  to  the  consumer.  It  also  pro- 
vides the  consumer  with  alternatives  in 
the  type  of  credit  he  desires. 

We  must  also  remember  one  other  fact 
about  this  amendment.  If  the  Federal 
Oovemment  does  impose  its  will  in  con- 
tradiction of  those  38  States  that  now 
have  laws  in  this  area  and  says  that  this 
plan  can  be  used  and  that  this  plan  can- 
not be  used,  at  what  point  do  we  stop? 
If  we  are  going  to  take  action  which  has 
the  effect  of  making  credit  more  costly 
to  the  American  people  or  making  credit 
less  available,  are  we  honestly  doing 
them  any  favors?  I  think  not.  I  think 
that  the  amendment  should  be  rejected. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rkcord  a 
statement  on  the  regulation  by  State 
law  of  open-end  credit. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment wfis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Open  End  CHKorr 

OPEN    END    CXXOrr   LAWS 

Stat«  lawa  have  been  adopted  to  regulate 
open  end  credit.  Open  end  credit  refers  gen- 
erally to  credit  plans  or  agreement*  under 
which  a  consumer  Is  permitted  to  piutshase 
goods  or  services  or  obtain  loans  from  time 
to  time  and  under  which  the  unpaid  balances 
resulting  from  these  purchases  or  loans  are 
debited  to  an  account.  The  consumer  Is  re- 
quired to  pay  all  or  part  of  the  unpaid  bal- 
ance upon  periodic  billings  and  is  usually 
subject  to  finance  charges 'on  amounts  left 
unpaid  from  previous  billing  periods. 

Included  within  the  term  open  end  credit 
in  this  chart  are  credit  arrangements  referred 
to  as  revolving  credit,  revolving  charge  ac- 
counts, budget  accounts,  retail  Instalment 
accounts.  Instalment  accounts,  seller  credit 
cards  and  lender  credit  cards.  Also  Included 
Is  specialized  bank  check  loan  credit. 

chart  contents 
The  "Open  End  Credit"  Chart  lists  the 
states  governing  charges  on  c^>en  end  credit 
plans.  Entries  are  broken  down  by  the  type 
of  open  end  credit  governed  under  the  law. 
The  major  headings  include: 

MONTHLY    CHARGES 

"Monthly  Charges"  Is  subdivided  Into  two 
areas  In  which  rates  or  dollar  amounts  of 
charges  under  open  end  credit  are  regulated. 
A  "Maximum"  column  lists  permissible 
monthly  finance  charge  rates,  monthly  serv- 
ice charges,  delinquency  charges  and  default 
charges. 

A  "Minimum"  colunm  sets  out  the  permis- 
sible monthly  charges  which  may  be  Imposed 
when  the  application  of  the  "maximum" 
charge  rate  to  an  existing  unpaid  balance 
would  yield  a  lesser  amount. 

COMPI7TATION 

In  order  to  calculate  a  finance  charge  on 
an  open  end  credit  account,  the  creditor 
must  apply  the  permissible  periodic  rate  to 
a  given  periodic  balance.  A  "Computation" 
column  sets  out  the  provisions  determining 
the  balance  to  which  the  periodic  rate  may 
be  applied.  When  the  statutes  allow  the  use 
of  a  fixed  or  scheduled  finance  charge  for  a 
set  range  of  balances,  the  fixed  charge  must 
be  applied  to  all  balances  within  that  range. 

STATUTES   CrrED   IN   CHART 

The  laws  reflected  in  the  Chart  appear,  for 
the  most  part,  in  full  text  In  the  state  divi- 
sions of  the  Oulde.  Direct  reference  Is  given 
to  the  location  of  these  provisions.  In  the 
case  of  the  check  loan  provisions,  which  do 
not  api>ear  elsewhere  In  the  Oulde,  reference 
la  given  to  the  applicable  state  statutes  or 
code  sections. 
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CHARTS 


Monthly  chsrgts 


Sttts 


Maximum 


Minimum 


Computation 


Alabama Open  end  crwtit  plan:  IH  patcsnt  (Alabama  par.  6002) SO  cants  (Alabama  par.  6002). 

*'■-'■*  Isvolvint  chart*  agrMmant:  1)4  parr    ■      *• —  - 

cant  on  exeats  (Alaaka  per.  t012). 


On  balance  from  time  to  time  (Alabama  par.  6002). 


Alaska Revolvin(char(e  agreement:  1J|4  percent  on  tl.OOO  or  less;  1  per-    $1  (Alaska  par.  6012) On  monthly  baUnce  or  per  schedule  of  fixed  amounts  (applied  to 

balances  equal  to  fixed  amount  plus  or  minus  $5  dinerentiaO 
(Ataska  par.  6012). 


On  creatar  of  (1)  averaie  dailv  balance,  (2)  bofinnlng  balance  lest 
peyments  and  credits,  or  (3)  median  amount  within  SIO  range 


Bank  revolving  credit  plan:  See  revolving  charge  agreement  above.  (Alaska  par.  6201). 

Arizona Charge  accounl:l>i  percent  on  Jl.SOO  or  less;  1  percent  on  excess;    50  cents  (Arizona  par.  6126) 

no  charge  if  paid  in  full  before  billing  dale  (Arizona  par.  6126).  

o      ,  .      ,  ...  .         .   .  "'♦''in  which  (1)  or  (i)  fall  (Arizona  par.  6126). 

Revolving  taan  account— Lender  credit  card:  IH  perrent  if  not    No  provision. On  monthly  balance  as  of  btllint  date  or  on  actual  daily  balance 

precomputad  (Arizona  par.  6101).  (Arizona  par.  6101). 

^,**'*..'??''-  '  ("•"*"*  0"  *S,000  maximum;  5  cents  per  $1  on  de- do On  monthly  balance  es  of  billing  date,  or  on  actual  daily  balance 

fault  (1  per  payment);  25  cents  service  charge  each  loan  (ARS  (ARS  1 6-376). 

I  6-376 — 6378). 

Arkansu There  are  no  open  end  credit  provisions. 

California Installment  account:  IH  percent  on  Jl.OOO  or  less;  1  percent  on    $1  (California  par.  6066) On  monthly  balance  or  per  schedule  of  fixed  amounts  (applied  to 

excess  (California  par.  6066).  balances  equal  to  fixed  amount  plus  or  minus  $5  diHerential) 

_  ,      .  «  ..  (California  par.  6066). 

Colorado Open  end  credit  is  governed  by  the  Colorado  Uniform  Consumer  Credit  Code.  Charges  and  fees  appear  in  the  "Uniform  Consumer  Credit  Code"  Chart  at  par.  SOS  of  this 

division. 

ConnectkuL There  are  no  open  end  credit  provisions.  However,  a  Connecticut  court  has  ruled  that  a  retailer's  charge  account  finance  charges  were  subject  to  the  usury  law.  See  CCH 

Consumer  Credit  Guide  par.  99,S70. 


Delaware Installment  account:  IH  percent  on  $1,000  or  less;  1  percent  on 

excess  (Delaware  par.  6037). 


District  of  Columbia Revolving  credit  account:  IH  percent  on  $S0O  or  less; 

on  excess  (District  of  Columbia  par.  6132). 

Florida Revolving  account:  15centsper$10(Fk)rida  par.6017).. 


M  (Delaware  par.  6037) On  monthly  balance  or  per  schedule  of  fixed  amounts  (applied  to 

balances  equal  to  fixi  ' 
(Delaware  par.  6037). 


ints  (api 
balances  equal  to  fixed  amount  plus  or  minus  V>  ditierential) 
(Delaware  par.  6037). 

1  percent    No  provision On  H)  daily  balance  (total  charges  less  payments  or  credits)  or 

0  average  daily  balance  or  (3)  balance  within  range  of  $10  on 
basis  of  median  amount  within  such  rznge  (District  of  Columbia 
par.  6132). 

$1  (Fkirida  par.  6017) On  balance  by  month  or  other  regular  period  or  balance  within 

range  of  JIG  on  basis  of  median  amount  within  such  range 
„    .  ,  „  (Fterida  par.  6017). 

Bank  kian— Credit  cards:  IH  percent  on  $5,000  maximum  (Fk>rida    No  provision On  monthly  balance  (Fkirida  par.  6458). 

par.  6458). 

Cwrgia Revolving  account:  15  cents  per  $10  (Georgia  par.  61  IS) $1  (Georgia  par.  6115) On  balance  by  month  or  other  regular  period  or  balance  within 

range  of  $10  on  basis  of  median  amount  within  such  range 


(Georgia  par.  6115). 

No  provision On  average  daily  balance  or  monthly  balance  en  same  day  (4-day 

variance)  (Georgia  par.  6334). 


Lender  credit  card:  m  percent  (Georgia  par.  6334);  cash  advance 
<  fee.  greater  of  $5  or  5  percent  up  to  $25;  delinquency  fee  on 

default  of  5  days,  greater  of  $1  or  S  percent  up  to  $5)  and  1  per 
installment  (Georgia  par.  6335). 

Hawaii There  are  no  open  end  credit  provisions. 

Idaho Open  end  credit  is  governed  by  the  Idaho  Uniform  Consumer  Credit  Code.  Charges  and  fees  appear  in  the  "Uniform  Consumer  Credit  Code"  chart  at  par.  505  of  this 

division. 

•"ino« Charge  agreement:  18  cenU  per  $10  (Illinois  par.  6042) 70  cents  (Illinois  par.  6042) On  monthly  balance  or  balance  withm  range  of  $10  on  basis  of 

median  amount  Hithin  such  range  (Illinois  par.  6042). 

Revolving  loan:  IJi  percent;  25  cents  service  ctiarge  for  each    No  provision On  average  daily  oalance  of  principal,  or  on  balance  on  approxi- 

'fansaction  or  $20  annual  fee  (Illinois  par.  6232).  mately  same  day  of  billing  cycle  (Illinois  par.  6232). 

■ndiana Open  end  creoit  is  governed  by  the  Indiana  Uniform  Consumer  Credit  Code.  Charges  and  fees  appear  in  the  "Uniform  Consumer  Credit  Code"  chart  at  par.  505  of  this 

division. 

Iowa There  are  no  open  end  credit  provisions. 

•^nsas Revolving  charge  account:  1.78  percent  on  $1  to  $300;  1.35  percent    50  cents  (Kansas  par.  6274) On  no  greater  than  (1)  average  daily  balance;  or  (2)  balance  on 

on  $301  to  $1,000;  1.20  percent  on  excess  of  $1,000  (Kansas  par.  same  day  (4-day  variance)  of  billing  cycle;  or  (3)  median  within 

6022, 6274).  specified  range  within  which  (I)  or  (2)  falls,  provided  the  charge 

on  the  median  is  not  over  the  charge  on  the  k)west  amount  in  the 
range  by  more  than  8  percent  (Kansas  par.  6274). 
Revolving  loan  account:  Maximum  permitted  lender  on  any  other  type  of  instalment  kian— see  revolving  charge  account  above  and  other  k>an  charts— (Kansas  par.  6252. 
6253). 

Kentucky Charge  agreement:  There  are  no  open  end  credit  provisions  concerning  charges  other  than  the  law  authorizing  a  "time  price  differential"  (Kentucky  par.  6221). 

Louiaisiii Bank  revolving  loan:_l>5  percent  not  exceeding  18  percent  per    ifo  provision On  average  daily  balance  ol  principal  or  on  balance  on  approxi- 
mately same  day  ol  each  billing  cycle  (Louisiana  par.  6202). 


year  simple  interest;  free  period,  25  days  from  first  billing 
cash  advance  fee,  4  percent  (Louisiana  par.  6202). 
Seller  credit  card:  IH  percent;  tree  period,  30  days  after  initial 
bill  mailed)  (Louisiana  par.  6311). 

•'sine A  12  percent  rate  (see  par.  99,456)  was  heM  invalid  as  to  revolving 

charge  accounts  (see  par.  99,232). 

Maryland Credit  account:  1^  percent  on  $500  or  less;  1  percent  on  excess 

(Maryland  par.  6034). 


25  cents  (Louisiana  par.  6311). .  On  balance  by  month  or  other  regular  period  (Louisiana  par.  6311). 


No  provision On  monthly  balance  (based  on  average  daily  balance  or  daily 

balance  ol  charges,  less  payments  or  credits):  or  balance  within 
range  of  $10  on  basis  ol  median  amount  within  such  range 
(Maryland  par.  6034). 
50cents(Massachusettspar.6109)  On  balance  by  month  or  other  regular  period  (balance  based  on 

daily  balance  or  previous  balance  less  payment  and  credits 
during  first  25  days  but  limited  to  purchases  in  period)  or  balance 
within  range  of  $10  on  basis  of  median  aT.ount  within  such 
range  (Massachusetts  par.  6109). 

Michigan Charge  agreement:  1.7  percent  (Michigan  par.  6124) 70  cents  (Michigan  par.  6124)...  On  baunoe  bv  month  or  other  regular  period,  or  balance  within 

range  of  $10  on  basis  of  median  amount  within  such  range 
(Michigan  par.  6124). 
On  average  dally  balance  during  rriOnthly  billing  cycle  (Minnesota 
par.  6IC1). 


Massachusetts Revolving  credit  agreement:  IH  percent  on  $500  or  less;  1  percent 

on  excess  (Massachusetts  par.  6109). 


Minnesota Open  end  credit:  1  percent  (Minnesota  par.  6101) 50  cents  (Minnesota  par.  6101). 


Mississippi There  are  no  open  end  credit  provisions. 

Missouri Charge  agreement:  IS  cents  per  $10  on  ^00  or  less;  7>S  cents  per    70  cents  (Missouri  par.  6021). 

$10  on  excess  (Missouri  par.  6021), 


Montana Charge  account:  IH  percent  (not  on  unpaid  finance  charge)    50  cents  (Montana  par.  6023A) 

Montana  par.  6023). 

1  per- 


On  unpaid  amounts  at  beginning  of  billing  cycle  (month  or  other 
regular  period),  or  on  balance  within  range  of  $10  on  basis  of 
median  amount  within  such  range  (Missouri  par.  6021). 

On  greater  of  (1)  average  daily  balance  or  (2)  median  within  $10 
range  within  which  average  daily  balance  falls  (Montana  par. 
6023). 

No  provision On  unpaid  balances  from  month  to  month  or  other  regular  period 

(Nebraska  par.  6054). 


Nebraska Revolving  charge  agreement:  IVj  percent  on  $500  or  less 

cent  on  excess  (Nebraska  par.  6054).  , , ,. 

Nevada Charge  agreement:  1.8  percent  (Nevada  par.  6026) do On  deferred  balance  (Nevada  par.  6026). 

New  Hampshire There  are  no  open  end  credit  provisions. 

NowJensy Charge  account:  lHP«rcM)ton|700orlass;  1  pwcont  on  sxcsss   50c«nU(N«wJ«rs«y  par. 


(New  Jersey  par.  60S5B). 


Now  Jersey  charge  account— Effoctivo  Apr.  19, 1972. 

Bank  charge  account:  IK  porcont  on  $700  or  less;  1  percent  on 

excess  (New  Jersey  par.  60S5B). 
New  Jersey  bank  eharis— Eftaethro  Apr.  19, 1972. 
Check  loan :  <  1  percent  on  $5,500  maumum;  lossor  of  5  percent  or 

$5  for  each  default  over  IS  days;  groater  of  25  cents  per  loan  or 

50  cents  service  charge  (R.S.  sees.  17:9A-59.6-17:9A-59.8. 

17.-9A-S9.il). 


6055B). 


On  groater  of  (1)  average  daily  balance  or  (2)  balance  at  beginning 
or  end  of  period,  or  (3)  median  within  specified  range  within 
which  (1)  or  (2)  falls,  provided  the  durge  on  the  median  in  a 
range  does  not  exceed  the  charge  on  the  lowest  amount  in  th* 
range  by  more  than  8  percent  (lt*w  Jersey  par.  60558). 

On  average  daily  balance  or  balance  at  beginning  or  end  of  period 
(New  Jersey  par.  605SB). 


50  cents  (New  Jersey  par. 
6055B). 

No  provision On  daily  principal  balances  (R.S.  sac  17:9A-59.6). 
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•taiifflum 


Nw«  Mexico. 
NtwYork... 


North  Carolina 

North  Dakota. 
Ohio 

vlll9R0fM9.  •  •  _ . 

Ort|on 

Ptnnsylvania. . 


April  27,  1972 


Monthly  dwrgw 


MiRinium 


Computation 


Cliarn  airiMient :  IS  ctnti  p*  110  on  $S00  or  Itu;  10  ctnli  par    70ctntt(Naw  Mnico  par. SOW) 
{10  on  t«c«ss(New  Mtiico  p  ir.  6017). 


Credit  atrtomant :  IH  parcant  c  ■  }500  or  lass;  1  parcant  en  aicess    70  cents  (New  York  par.  6039) 
(New  York  par.  6039). 


On  baiance  at  bai^nning  of  billing  cyde  (monthly  or  regvlar  period), 
or  balance  within  range  of  tlO  en  basis  of  median  aowttnt  within 
suck  range  (New  Mexico  par.  6017). 
On  monthly  balance  or  per  schedule  ol  filed  amounts  (applied  to 
balances  equal  to  fixed  emount  plus  or  minus  tS  dilfarential) 
(New  York  par.  6039). 

No  provision On(l)  unpaid  principal;  or  (2)  average  balance— divide  by  2  sum 

of  unpaid  balances  on  2  dates  during  month,  1  not  later  than 
ISth  and  other  not  earlier  than  16  with  10  to  20  days  in  between; 
or  (3)  fixed  scheduled  amounts  within  $10  range  in  whidi  (I) 
or  (2)  falls  (Banking  Law,  di.  2,  sec.  101). 

No  provisieo On  previous  monthly  balance(North  Carolina  par.  6314,6409). 


Check  loan:  >  1  percent,  on  mai  mum  of  SS.OOO;  4  cents  per  $1  of 

installment  due  over  10  days,  up  to  V>.  only  1  late  charge  per 

default  (if  total  fines  during  ye  ir  exceiMl  SIS,  oscess  to  be  applied 

to  principal  or  $1  or  more  re  Unded);  2S  cents  each  check  or 

order  (Banking  Law,  ch.  2,  sei .  108). 
Open  end  credit  plan  (revolvin  ;  credit  card  or  charge  account): 

U)  parcant  on  unsecured  loar  t(Norlh  Caiolina  par.  6314,6409). 
Revolving  credit  loan  (check  loan  or  other  revolving  direct  loan):  On  previous  monthly  balance  (North  Carolina  par.  6409X 

Vi  percent  on  $SO0O  maximdm  (North  Carolina  par.  6409). 

Revolving  charge  account :  1 H  percent  (North  Dakota  par.  6203). .  No  provision On  monthly  balances  (North  Dakota  par.  6203). 

Revolving  budget  agreement:  [Base  charge.  SO  cents  per  {SO;    $1  (Ohio  par.  6011) On  balance  at  beginning  or  end  of  period  (Ohio  par.  6011). 

service  charge,  SO  cents  per  irst  4  t4&-units;  additional  service 

charge,  2S  cents  for  next  4  (  0-units(Ohio  par.  6011). 
Bank  revolving  credit  (Indirect  loen  to  buyer):  2  percent  on  $200 

or  less:  IH  percent  on  nex  $200;  1  percent  on  excess  (Ohio 

par.  601S). 


Retail  installment  account:  U 


percent  (Pennsylvenia  par.  6720). 


Puerto  Rice... 
Rhode  Island.. 

South  Carolina. 
South  OakoU.. 


$1  (Ohio  par.  6015) On  balance  at  beginning  or  end  of  each  calendar  month,  or  other 

regular  period  not  In  excess  of  31  days,  or  on  average  daily  balance 
(Oliio  per.  601 S). 
Open  end  credit  is  governed  bMhe  Utah  Uniform  Consumer  Credit  Code.  Charges  and  fees  appear  in  the  "Uniform  Consumer  Code"  Chart  at  par.  SOS  of  this  division. 
There  are  no  open  end  credit    revisions. 

70  cents  (may  be  imposed  for      On  monthly  balance  or  per  schedule  of  fixed  amounts  (applied  to 
for  minimum  of  6  months)  balances  equel  to  fixed  amount  plus  or  minus  $5  differential) 

(Pennsylvenia  par.  6270).  (Pennsyhrania  par.  6270). 

No  provision Unpaid  principal  balance  (includes  prior  loan  charges  accrued 

within  60  days  of  new  loan)  (Pennsylvania  par.  6323). 

Bank  revolving  loan  (check  loi  n):  1  percent  on  $5  000  maximum; do On  outstanding  balance  (L.  W,  S.  B.  66S,  sec.  309(a). 

current  speciel  check  chargi ;  lesser  of  t2.S0  or  S  percent  on  de- 
faults over  IS  days  (L.  6S,:  .  8.  665.  sac.  309(a),  (d),(f). 
Revolving  account  credit  plan   IS  cents  per  {10  on  (250  or  I 
10  cents  per  $10  on  excass <^uerto  Rico  par.  6023, 6502). 

40  cents  (Rhode  Island  par. 
6014). 


Revolving  loan  account:  2  per  :ent  on  $3500  maximum  (Pennsyl 
vania  par  6321.6323). 


Revolving  credit  plan:  18  percelt  per  year  (tree  period  on  purchase 
30  days,  or  21  days  after  si  itement)  (Rhode  Island  par 


Limitation  does  not  apply  '  9  banks,  etc 

governed  by  law  (Rhode  Isli  ad  par.  6015). 
There  are  no  open  end  credit  |  revisions. 
Bank  revolving  credit:  2  perc4  at  on  $S00  or  less;  \yi  percent  on 

excess  (South  Dakota  par.  6  02). 


Tennessee. 
Teus 


6014). 
and  other  business 


-do On  monthly  balance  (Puerto  Rico  par.  6502). 

On  periodic  balance  (Rhode  Island  par.  6014). 


$1  (South  DakoU  par.  6102). . . 


On  no  greater  than  (1)  average  daily  balance,  or  (2)  balance  on 
same  day  of  billing  cycle  (4-day  variance);  or  median  within 
specihed  range  within  which  (1)  or  (2)  falls,  provided  the  charge 
on  a  median  does  not  exceed  charge  on  k>west  emount  in  range 
by  more  than  8  percent  (South  Dakota  par.  6102). 
There  are  no  other  open  end  cr  idit  provisions.  However,  the  South  Dakota  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that  retail  charge  account  finance  charges  are  subject  to  the  usury  law 
See  CCH  Consumer  Credit  G  lide  par.  99,275. 

Charge  agreement:  IS  cents  p^r  $10  (Tennessee  par.  6013) 70  cents  (Tennessee  par.  6013).  On  balance  for  month  or  other  regular  period  or  balance  within 

renge  of  $10  en  basis  of  medien  amount  within  auch  range 
(Tennessee  par.  6013). 

75  cents  (Texas  par.  6109) On  balence  bv  month  or  other  regular  period  or  balance  within 

range  of  $10  on  basis  of  median  amount  within  such  range 


Charge  agreement:  IS  cents  p  r  $10  on  $500  or  less;  10  cents  per 
$10  on  excess  (Teus  par.  61 18). 


No  provision. 


(Texas  par.  6019). 
On  outstanding  principal  amount  of 
(L.  '67,  H.  B.  4S2.  art  4.01(4)). 


loan  during  bdling  cycle 


UUh 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Weshington.. 

West  Virginia 
Wisconsin... 

Wyoming 


Check  h>an:  •  Rates  by  Consu  nor  Credit  Commissioner  for  yield 
equal  to  add-on  interest  of !  8  per  $100  per  year;  S  cents  per  $1 
per  10-day  default  if  contr  cted  for;  deferment  charge  equal 
to  difference  between  prei  lyment  refund  on  deferment  date 
month  prior  to  suci    dale  times  the  months  deferred 
).(4).(5),(7J). 
)y  the  Utah  Uniform  Consumer  Credit  Code.  Cherges  and  fees  appear  In  the  "Uniform  Consumer  Credit  Code"  Chart  at  par.  SOS  of  his 


and  1 

(L.  '67,  H.  B.  4S2,  art.  4.01( 
Open  end  credit  Is  governed 

division. 
Charge  agreement:  IH  perdant  on  $500  or  less 

excess  (Vermont  par.  6024) 
Bank  credit  card :  1 4  peicant 


in  $500  or  less;  1  percent  on  excess; 
free  period  on  purchases  25  days  from  billing  data  (Vermont  per. 

Revolving  consumer  credit:  I;  {  percent;  free  period  25  days  from 
bill  r|ot  mailed  within  8  days  d  billing 


par.  6403). 
Charge  agreement:  1  percent 

(Washington  par  6017). 
There  are  no  open  end  credit 
There  ere  no  open  end  credit 


divsion. 


I  Arizona  check  loan  is  authorized  only  under  written  ai  iraement  signed  by  borrower.  Agree- 
ment may  contain  any  lawful  provision  (Sec.  6-372)  It  m  ist  contain  payment  day  and  amount 
of  total  amount  due  repaid  monthly  (Sec.  6-375),  Interest  |  ayable  (Sec.  &-376,  amended  by  laws 
any  time.  (Sec.  6-37C,  omended  by  Laws  1969,  Ch.  79.)  La  ider  forfeits  all  Interest  and  borrower 
recovers  twice  intorott  paid  for  lender  knowingly  collectin  [  excessive  interest.  (Sec.  6-380) 

>  New  JetMv  idMneo  loan  contract  must  have  borrower  i  signature  and  must  state:  indebted- 
ness limit;  biinng  cycle;  monthly  payments;  interest  rata;  li  tor  charges;  service  charges;  if  eppll- 
cable,  explenatlon  of  overdraft  coverage;  end  credit  insun  nee  coverege,  if  requested.  Accelera- 
Iran  and  confession  of  iudgment  prohibited.  (Sec.  17.^A-5i  2)  Monthly  payment  must  be  at  least 
l/36th  of  aggregate  emount  owing  but  not  less  than  $10  un  ass  outstanding  balance  rs  less  Order 
of  application  of  pavments:  interest,  credit  insurence,  let  i  charges  service  charges,  and  prln- 
cipel.  (Sec.  17:9A-59.S)  Lender  forfeits  excess  Interest  and  borrower  recovers  twice  amount  paid 
within  2  yeers  for  lender's  knowing  collection  of  eicessiv  Interest.  (Sec.  17:9A  S9.13)  At  end 
of  each  billing  cycle,  statement  must  be  sent  showing  bi  lence,  amount  and  due  date  of  new 
loan,  amount  of  payment, charges.  Interest,  balance  on  alll  lans,  amount  to  be  paid  and  payment 
data  Notice  must  be  given  on  statement  in  lO-point  type  oi  larger  that  It  reoresent^  ;in  account- 
ing and  attention  must  be  called  to  all  errors  wittim  6  mo  ithv(Sec.  17:9A  b9.4)  M,i>imumlaan 
does  not  include  inteiest,  insurance  premiums  and  other  efferges  not  part  ol  principal  but  insur- 
ance charges  are  part  ol  principal  for  interest.  (Sacs.  17:9A-  59.6,  17:9A  59  11) 

>  New  Toik  check  loan  requires  written  agreement  witl  borrower  Service  cliarges,  default 
lines,  insurance,  and  court  costs  and  attorney  fees  must  be  m  mtioned  to  be  cMlectiblp.  Payment  is 
required  in  equal  monthly  installments  within  37  months  intil  there  is  adi.itioni>i  loan.  Three 


1  percent  on    2Scents(Vermont  par. 6024)...  On  monthly  belance  or  on  basis  ol  merila-i  amount  within  period 

(Vermont  par.  6024). 

No  provision On  aggregate  balance  in  account.  Cash  advance:  average  daily 

balance  (Vermont  par.  6334). 


.....  Neprovision On  monthly  balance  (Virginia  par.  6018). 

billing;  no  ciMrge  If  ""'"         --■--■      -^     -  -■-      -•  ^^■•• 

(Virginia  par.  6018). 

Check  loan:  1  percent;  25  cen^  each  check,  draft  or  order  (Virginia  On  dally  balances,  or  maximum  calendar  or  fiscal  month  balances 

(Virginia  par.  6403). 

not  to  exceed  12  percent  per  year    $1  (Washington  par.  6017) On  monthly  balance  or  blince  within  range  ol  $10  on  basis  ol 

medium  amount  within  suci  range  (Washington  par.  6017). 
)rovisions. 

irovisions.  However,  the  Wisconsin  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that  a  retailer's  charge  account  finance  charger  v  ere  subiecl  to  the  usuiy  law 
See  CCH  Consumer  Credit  (  uide  par.  99,570. 
Open  end  credit  is  governed  b  r  the  Wyoming  Uniform  Consumer  Credit  Code.  Charges  and  tees  appear  in  the  ' 


'Uniform  Consumer  CreJil  Code  "  Chart  et  t.ar.  505  ol  this 


consecutive  months  may  be  skipped  during  any  voir  if  so  provider^,  initial  payment  may  be 
deterred  65  days.  Payment  must  not  be  less  than  1  '37t.i  ol  t)t  .1  loan^  unpaid  at  end  of  m')ntn 
May  pay  1  37th  ol  total  maximum.  May  at,ree  It  Wu  mlniimm  Pre  ayment  at  any  time.  Oitei 
ol  application  ol  paymeit  nie  et  ii.jraic,  >er  ic->  en  e';  li  e  ,  piincipal  (See  lOJC-)) 
Lender  forfeits  all  intere  t  and  ^jfrtwe-  recivsr  t^ic;  amount  t-m  I  l-^r  landei's  knowin  ly 
having  chaiged  e«ce::s  i  iteie>t.  (Sec  108(6).  amended  by  Law.  196  .  C  i.  1072) 

*  PeHiiiylvanij  ere  .'it  i;lan  rejuirei  «:'teii  a^  eemert  proviMnii  a  maximum  outstanding 
balance.  A  revolving  |lan  loan  i .  due  5  yeir .  from  date  ol  last  loan  maie  .inler  .Ian.  Payments 
must  beejual  amount;  at  e  iial  intervilsot  njf  )ve;  Smi  .ti'e^ci  In^tillmenls  may  be  omitted 
lor  up  to  3m3i:th>ine3cncilen:lar  year.  Bjrrowei  must  bt  .wei  w  itten  ms^italy  notice  ol  rale  ol 
charge  (Sec.  30S) 

'  Te>is  chsc4  loan  agreoTie  it  mjit  be  in  wrilmt  an*!  m  i  t  ontr^in  d.-.tes  names  and  addiesses 
of  pa:tie-.,  nat  ire  or  any  4c  i  it/,  cia-  'e  1 1  a'  Witt  t>  I  >te-e  t,  i  itere<t  tir  default  and  delei- 
me^t.  %\^-y\  i  e.  ol  pa  t  ?  mm  n  -n  I  -^  •  a  t  i  it  '-"in  o?t ..,.:,  ..m.  le  :.Uteir.e.it  ol  tiiiance 
Charge  caicilatlon.  Insurancs  coverage  method  of  ftgurin}  Ins. 'ranee  charges.  Periodic  statement 
must  cant  iln  outitan:]inj  bsiance  at  beilnning  ol  cycle.  Ina  i;(?r  advances  during  cycle  excluding 
inteiest  and  charges  interest  and  charge,  act'iied  or  debit  jJ:  borrower 's  payments;  bilance  at  end 
ol  cycle,  and  amount  and  date  of  next  payment  i''  j.clJ  d3la  It  Payment  ol  not  I  ess  than  5  percent 
ol  princi,]al  amount  ol  loa  i  ojt  iindi.i^  m..t  ue  mi  i  djrin;  billing  cycle  preceding  payment  date. 
(Art.  4.01(4))  Lender  forfe't  t«ice  mo  ml  ol  Intareil  ani  itho'  charge;  lor  excessive  interest,  and 
an  ailitnqiillorfeitureol  pn.Kipal  if  c.itrgej  intere  .t  Is  more  than  double  that  authoriied.  (Arts. 
8.01,  8.C2) 
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lix.  TOWER,  liir.  President,  we  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  our  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  have 
the  yeas  and  nays  been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  haTei)een  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back,  and  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin.  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 
and  the  cleric  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Bible ),  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Esvui),  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Gambskll)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Sen- 
ator from  (^dahoma  (Mr.  Harkis).  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  ,  the 
Senatbr  from  IiCiimesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
^"raiKT),  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson)  ,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magntjson).  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClillan)  .  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN),  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MusKis) ,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pastore).  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield)  is  absent 
on  official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota   (McGov- 

ERN). 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  would  vote 
"nay." 

I  further  annotmce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  (3eorgia  (&fr. 
Oambrell).  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jackson),  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson).  and  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pas- 
tore)    would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  tuinounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater) 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field) are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Scott)  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mttndt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pack- 
wood)  is  detained  on  official  business. 

Also  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Allott)  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
ilir.  Dole)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens)  is  absent  on  official  committee 
business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield)  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  .  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  38. 
nays  38,  as  follows : 


[No.  158  Leg.] 

TEAS— 38 

Aiken 

Hughes 

Frozmlre 

Brooke 

Inouye 

Batndolph 

Burdlck 

Javlts 

RlblooS 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Kennedy 

Saxbe 

Cannon 

ICathlaa 

Schweiker 

Cue 

McOee 

Spong 

CniUe* 

Mclntyre 

Stafford 

Church 

MetcaU 

Stevenson 

Cooper 

Mondale 

Symington 

Bagleton 

Moea 

IWmadge 

EUender 

Nelaon 

Tunney 

Pulbrigbt 

Pearson 

WlUlams 

Hartke 

PeU 

NATS— 38 

Allen 

Cook 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Anderaon 

Cotton 

Baker 

Mmer 

Bayb 

(Curtis 

Montoya 

Beau 

Domlnlck 

Percy 

Bellmon 

Eastland 

Roth 

Bennett 

Fannin 

Smith 

Bentaen 

Pong 

Stennis 

Boggs 

Griffin 

Taft 

Brock 

Oumey 

Thurmond 

Buckley 

Hansen 

Tower 

Byrd. 

HolUngs 

Weleker 

Harry  P.. 

Jr.    Hniska 

Toung 

NOT  VOTINO— 24 

AUott 

Hart 

McOovem 

Bible 

Hatfield 

Mundt 

Dole 

Humphrey 

Muskle 

Ervln 

Jatckaon 

Packwood 

CHunbrell 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Pastore 

Gkoldwater 

Magnuson 

Soott 

Gravel 

Mansfield 

Sparkman 

Harris 

McClellan 

Stevens 

So  Mr.  Proxmire's  amendment  (No. 
1160)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second.  The  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered 
on  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Chair  please  clear  the  well  and 
the  aisles  so  that  we  may  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Eagleton).  The  Chair  asks  the  clerk  to 
suspend  until  Senators  are  seated,  so 
that  Senators  may  hear  when  their 
names  are  called. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion 
to  reconsider.  The  yea.s  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  .  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea." 
If  I  were  permitted  to  vote.  I  would 
vote  "nay."  Therefore,  I  withhold  my 
vote. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Bible)  ,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Ellender).  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin),  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Gakbrell).  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris),  the  Sen- 
ator fnHn  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart),  the 
the  Senator  from  lifinnesota  (Mr. 
Httmphret)  .  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Jackson),  the  Senator  from 


North  C^arolina  (Mr.  Jordan),  the 
Senator  from  Washingtcn  (Mr.  Magnu- 
son), the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
McClellan),  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern),  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore).  and 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spark- 
man) are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield)  is  absent 
on  official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Govern) . 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  would  vote  "yea" 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
would  vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Jackson),  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore). 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellen- 
der) .  and  the  Senator  from  CSeorgia  (Mr. 
Gambrell)   would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIPPIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater) 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field) are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
ScoTT)  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MxTNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

Also,  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Allott).  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole)  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Ste- 
vens) is  absent  on  official  committee 
business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Allott)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  .  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  would  vote  "nay." 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Ml*.  Percy)  has  been  previously  an- 
nounced. 

The  result  was  announced — yess  37, 
nays  37,  as  follows: 

(No.  160  Leg.] 
YEAS— 37 


Allen 

Cotton 

Miller 

Baker 

Cranston 

Montoya 

Bayh 

Curtis 

Packwood 

Beall 

Domlnlck 

Roth 

Bellmon 

EastUnd 

Smith 

Bennett 

Fannin 

Stafford 

Bentsen 

Pong 

Stennis 

Boggs 

Griffin 

Taft 

Brock 

Oumey 

Thurmond 

Buckley 

Hansen 

Tower 

Byrd, 

Hruska 

Weicker 

Harry  P.  Jr. 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Yoimg 

Cook 

Long 

NAYS— 37 

Aiken 

Hollings 

Pell 

Anderson 

Hughes 

Proxmire 

Brooke 

Inouye 

Randolph 

Burdlck 

Javits 

Rlblcoif 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.  Kennedy 

Schweiker 

Cannon 

Mathlas 

Spong 

Case 

McOee 

Stevenscn 

Chiles 

Mclntyre 

Symington 

Church 

MetcaUf 

Talmatdge 

Cooper 

Mondale 

Timney 

Eagleton 

Mobs 

Williams 

Pulbrlght 

Nelaon 

Hartke 

Pearson 
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Allott 

Hart 

Mundt 

Bible 

Hatfield 

Muskle 

Dole 

Humphrey 

Pas tore 

EUender 

Jackson 

Percy 

Ervln 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Scott 

Gambrell 

Magnuaon 

Sparkman 

Ooldwater 

Mansfield 

Stevens 

Gravel 

McClellan 

Harris 

McOovern 

to 


or 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  1  he 
motion  to  reconsider  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  qu^s 
tion  recurs  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  .. 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yea.s  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  qu  !S- 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  -e- 
conslder  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected.  On  this  question,  i  he 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  \  he 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  cal  ed 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SAXBE  (when  his  name  vas 
called).  Mr.  President,  on  this  vot«  I 
have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  fr)m 
Illinois  (Mr.  Percy).  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  I]  I 
were  at  liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote 
"yea."  Therefore.  I  withhold  my  vcte. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  armoui  ce 
that  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (llr. 
Bible)  ,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (BIr. 
Ellender),  the  Senator  from  Noith 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin),  the  Senator  fnm 
Georgia  (Mr.  Gambrell),  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart),  tHe 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hun- 
PHREY).  the  Senator  from  Washingtin 
^Mr.  Jackson),  the  Senator  from  Norbh 
Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan),  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Macnuson).  tie 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan), the  Senator  from  Souii 
Etakota  (Mr.  McOovern),  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie),  the  Senatsr 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore),  and 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spar:c- 
man)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  thpt  the  Senat)r 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield)  Is  aj- 
sent  on  o£9cial  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Nor  h 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  is  paired  with  tlie 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  M:- 
Govern)  . 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  would  vote  "na^" 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
would  vote  "yea." 

I  further  announce  that,  If  preseit 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Loulslai  la 
(Mr.  Ellender),  the  Senator  frcm 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  the  Senatir 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Magntjson),  tlie 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Paj- 
TORE),  and  the  Senator  from  Georga 
(Mr.  Gambrell)  would  each  vote  "yea  " 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Sen-itor  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwatei  ) 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Ha"- 
FiELD)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
ScoTi)  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Sena  « 
on  official  business. 


The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)   is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

Also,  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Allott)  ,  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole),  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Ml.  Percy)  are  necessarily  abent. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens)  is  absent  on  official  committee 
business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield)  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  would  vote  "nay." 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  of  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy)  has  been  previously 
announced. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  36, 
nays  38,  as  follows: 

(No.  161  Leg.] 
TEAS — 36 


Aiken  Holllngs 

Brooke  Hughes 

Burdick  Inouye 
Byrd,  Robert  C.  Javlts 

Cannon  Kennedy 

Case  Mathlas 

Chiles  McOee 

Church  Mcintyre 

Cooper  Metcalf 

EaRleton  Mondale 

Fulbrlght  Moss 

Hartke  Nelson 

NATS— 38 

Allen  Cook 

Anderson  Cotton 

Baker  Cranston 

Bayh  CurtU 

Beall  Domlnick 

Bellmon  Baatland 

Bennett  Fannin 

Bentsen  Pong 

Boggs  Orlffln 

Brock  Ourney 

Buckley  Hansen 

Byrd.  Hruska 


Pearson 

PeU 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Schwelker 

Spong 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Tunney 

Williams 


Long 

MlUer 

Montoya 

Packwood 

Roth 

Smith 

Stafford 

Stennls 

Tatt 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Welcker 


Hart 

Mundt 

Hatfield 

Muskle 

Humphrey 

Pastore 

Jackson 

Percy 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Scott 

Magnuson 

Sparkman 

Mansfield 

Stevens 

McClellan 

McOovern 

Btarry  P..  Jr.     Jordan,  Idaho    Toung 
PRESENT  AND  GIVING   A  LIVE  PAIR,  AS 
PREVIOUSLT  RECORDED— 1 
Saxbe,  lor 

NOT  VOTING— 26 

AUott 

Bible 

Dole 

Ellender 

Ervln 

QarabreU 

Ooldwater 

Gravel 

Harris 

So  the  motion  to  reconsider  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  at  the  desk  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hughes)  .  The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

8.  8«a 

On  page  19.  line  7,  strike  the  quotation 
mark  and  insert  the  following: 

Sec.  170. — Rights  or  CRXorr  Cakd  Customkbs 
With  respect  to  any  sales  transaction 
where  a  credit  card  has  been  uaed  to  obtain 
credit,  where  the  seller  la  a  person  other 
than  the  card  Issuer,  and  where  the  seUM^ 
accepts  or  allows  a  return  of  the  goods  or 
forgiveness  of  a  debt  for  services  which  were 
the  subject  of  such  sale,  the  seller  shall,  un- 
less otherwise  requested  by  the  buyer, 
promptly  transmit  to  the  credit  card  Issuer 
a  credit  statement  with  respect  thereto  and 
the  credit  card  laauer  shall  credit  the  ac- 
count of  the  obligor  for  the  amount  of  tba 
transaction. 

Mr.  TAPT.  liir.  President,  this  amend- 
ment Is  a  simple  one,  and  I  hope  nco- 


controverslal.  It  would  require  that  when 
a  seller  allows  a  return  of  goods  or  for- 
glveness  at  a  debit  for  services  purchased 
with  a  credit  card,  he  shall  arrange  with 
the  credit  card  Issuer  to  have  the  amount 
of  the  transaction  credited  to  the  ac- 
count of  the  purchaser. 

This  amendment  would  insure  that  a 
consumer  will  not  have  to  pay  a  credit 
card  c<nnpany  for  goods  which  he  has  re- 
turned or  services  wblich.  the  seller  agrees 
he  did  not  provide.  The  amendment 
would  also  have  the  effect  of  prohibiting 
the  seller  from  requiring  that  any  credit 
given  for  a  return  on  a  credit  card  pur- 
chase must  be  spent  in  his  store  unless 
the  buyer  wished  such  an  arrangement. 
Many  consumers  who  receive  defective  or 
otherwise  unsatisfactory  merchandise 
have  no  desire  to  make  another  purchase 
at  the  same  store,  yet  this  is  often  the 
only  way  in  which  they  are  permitted  to 
utilize  their  original  expenditure. 

My  amendment  would  in  no  way  in- 
fringe upon  the  prerogative  of  a  seller  to 
adopt  whatever  return  policy  he  deems 
appropriate.  I  believe  that  in  cases  where 
a  return  is  accepted,  however,  it  will 
relieve  consumers  ttxxa  having  to  pay 
bills  that  they  do  not  owe  or  buy  mer- 
chandise that  they  do  not  want. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
discussed  this  amendment  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Ohio.  It  is  a 
good  amendment.  It  is  a  consumer 
amendment.  It  makes  sense.  It  is  equi- 
table. We  do  not  have  a  record  in  the 
hearing  that  this  matter  came  up  in 
the  hearing  but.  under  the  circum- 
stances. I  tun  willing  to  vote  in  favor 
of  the  amendment,  and  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  accept  it. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  speaking 
on  behalf  of  the  minority,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  jield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE!.  Mr.  Prceident.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  AH  time 
has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Taft). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


NOMINATION  OF  RICHARD  G. 
KLEINDIEN8T 
Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  Preeldent,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  the  text  of  a  letter  I  have 
today  sent  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Waahington.  B.C.,  AprU  27, 1972. 
Senator  Mike  Manstiku), 
Majority  Leader. 
U.S.  Senate. 

Deab  Senatos  lilANsnxu):  Please  be  ad- 
vised that  the  Judiciary  Committee  today 
adopted  In  Executive  Session  by  a  vote  of 
1 1  to  4  the  following  motion : 

"This  Committee  reaffirms  its  action  here- 
tofore taken  In  favorably  reporting  to  the 
Senate  the  nomination  of  Richard  O.  Kleln- 
dlenst  of  Arizona  to  be  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States,  with  the  r«conuqenda- 
tlon  that  the  nomination  be  confirmed." 
Sincerely, 

Jambs  O.  Eastlaits, 
Otuttmum, 
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'XHUTH  IN   LENDINO  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS  OF   1972 

Tlie  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  biU  (8.  652)  to  amend 
the  Truth  in  Lending  Act  to  protect  con- 
sumers against  careless  and  unfair  bill- 
ing practlccs^and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Ttie  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  follows: 

On  page  22,  line  15,  after  the  word  "fol- 
lows:" strike  out  everything  through  page 
34.  line  16,  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
foUowlng : 

"(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
section,  any  creditor  who  falls  in  connection 
with  any  consumer  credit  transaction  to  dis- 
close to  any  person  any  information  required 
under  this  chapter  to  be  disclosed  to  that 
person  or  who  falls  to  comply  with  any  re- 
quirement Imposed  under  Chapter  4  of  this 
title  (other  than  section  161 )  is  liable  to  that 
person  In  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of — 

( 1 )  twice  the  amount  of  the  finance  charge 
(If  any)  in  connection  with  the  transaction, 
except  that  the  liability  under  this  paragraph 
shall  not  be  less  than  $100  nor  greater  than 
$1,000  In  an  Individual  action;  or 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  class  action  such  dam- 
ages as  the  court  may  allow,  but  not  more 
than  the  greater  of  $50,000,  or  1  per  centum 
of  the  assets  of  the  creditor  as  of  the  end  of 
the  creditor's  fiscal  year  Immediately  preced- 
ing the  fiscal  year  In  which  the  failure  oc- 
curred; and 

(3)  in  the  case  of  any  successful  action  to 
enforce  the  foregoing  liability,  the  costs  of 
the  action  together  with  a  reasonable  at- 
torney's fee  as  determined  by  the  court." 

Mr.  MOSS.  The  amendment  which  I 
offer  today  is  designed  to  reverse  the 
topsy-turvy  class  action  arrangements  in 
the  present  bill.  Instead  of  placing  a  cell- 
ing <rf  $50,000  on  a  class  action  or  limit- 
ing the  ghetto  loan  shark's  exposure  to 
2  percent  of  his  net  worth,  my  amend- 
ment would  make  a  creditor,  who  falls  to 
comply  with  the  truth-in-lendlng  law, 
liable  to  a  class  of  consumers  for  that 
amount  of  damage  which  the  court  de- 
termines appropriate.  In  other  words,  the 
decislcm  as  to  the  appropriate  level  of 
damage  Is  left  to  the  court  as  is  the  case 
in  most  of  legal  disputes. 

But  In  order  to  Insulate  creditors  from 
class  actions  that  could  destroy  them 
financially,  the  court  may  not  assess 
damages  against  the  liability  of  any  par- 
ticular creditor  In  an  amount  In  excess 
of  1  percoit  of  the  net  worth  of  the 
creditor  as  of  the  end  of  the  creditor's 
fiscal  year  Immediately  preceding  the 
fiscal  year  in  which  the  violation  of  the 
truth-in-lendlng  law  occurred.  In  order 
to  deter  thinly  financed  entrepreneurs 
from  violating  the  truth-ln -lending  law 
with  impunity,  because  of  the  1  percent 
of  net  worth  damage  limitation,  such 
limitation  does  not  apply  to  damages  be- 
low $50,000. 

In  the  case  of  an  individual  action,  the 
amendment  establishes  a  minimum  lia- 
bility of  $100  and  a  maximum  liability  of 
$1,000.  which  Is  the  same  as  in  the  pres- 
ent bUl. 

Finally,  my  amendment  would  author- 
ize the  court  to  award  costs  of  reasonable 


attorney's  fees  In  any  successful  action  to 
enforce  the  liability  under  the  truth-in- 
lendlng  law. 

I  would  point  out,  ISi.  President,  that 
imder  the  circumstances  which  now  ex- 
ist, the  law  provides  that  $50,000  or  2 
percent  of  net  worth,  whichever  is  less, 
is  the  ceiling  that  may  be  recovered  in 
a  class  action.  Therefore,  in  no  event 
can  it  be  higher  than  $50,000. 

In  a  case  where  it  is  a  violation  that  is 
widespread  and  by  a  large  corporation, 
the  total  amoimt  of  $50,000,  if  that  were 
awarded  by  the  court,  would  not  be  a  de- 
teiTKit  at  all.  It  would  be  minimal. 

There  are  cases  where  damages  might 
go  very  high.  If  the  2  percent  or  the  $50,- 
000  had  had  a  choice  of  the  higher,  why, 
of  course,  we  would  not  have  this  situa- 
tlcm,  but  it  is  whichever  is  less. 

I  have  turned  that  around  and  say  that 
the  ceiling  shall  be  $50,000  or  1  percent 
of  net  worth,  whichever  is  the  higher. 
That  enables  the  judgment— if  the  court 
renders  the  Judgment  for  a  violation — 
to  be  of  a  sufficient  amount.  If  there  are 
many  people  in  the  same  class  action,  and 
it  is  a  large  institution.  It  would  be 
enough  to  have  a  deterrent  effect. 

I  think  this  makes  the  penalty  section, 
then,  meaningful  in  the  event  of  a  vio- 
lation. 

I  would  p<rfnt  out  also  to  the  Senate 
that  the  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  has  spoken  generally  on 
this  subject,  in  a  letter  that  was  sent 
to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Proxuire)  on  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  In 
wliich  he  discusses  this  matter. 

He  says: 

SecUon  208  provides  civU  llablUty  for  both 
Chapter  2  violations  (Truth  in  Lending  dis- 
closure) and  Chapter  4  (Pair  Oedit  BUllng). 
It  provides  liability  for  actual  damages  sus- 
tained by  the  consumer  for  failure  to  com- 
ply with  the  requirements  of  either  Chap- 
ter, as  well  as  such  punitive  damages  as  the 
court  may  allow.  Punitive  damages  may  not 
be  less  than  $100  In  the  case  of  an  Individual 
action  and,  in  the  case  of  a  class  action,  not 
naore  than  $50,000  or  3%  of  the  net  worth  of 
the  creditor,  whichever  is  less.  The  success- 
ful plaintiff  may  also  recover  court  costs,  in- 
cluding attorney's  fees. 

At  the  outset  let  me  say  that  I  believe  It 
is  a  mistake  to  have  a  single  section  appli- 
cable to  both  Truth  in  Lending  and  Pair 
Credit  BiUing  violations.  WhUe  actual  and 
pvmltlve  damages  may  be  appropriate  for 
the  Flair  Credit  Billing  requirements  ( for  ex- 
ample, where  the  creditor  intentionally  re- 
ports as  delinquent  a  disputed  amount  In 
violation  of  Section  162  and  the  customer 
suffers  adverse  consequences),  it  is  my  be- 
lief, for  the  reasons  stated  below,  that  these 
damage  provisions  are  inappropriate  as  a 
substitute  for  the  present  clvU  liability  pro- 
visions of  the  Truth  In  Lending  Act.  Al- 
though section  208  seemingly  preserves  the 
class  action  remedy  for  violations  of  the 
Truth  in  Lending  Act  and  appears  merely  to 
set  a  maximum  limit  on  class  action  recov- 
ery, m  fact,  it  may  effectively  preclude  Truth 
m  Lending  class  action  suits. 

He  goes  on  to  say: 

Likewise,  the  new  punitive  danuige  clause 
In  section  208(a)  (2)  Is  a  significant  depar- 
ture from  the  present  civil  liability  provi- 
sions in  section  130  which  establish  mini- 
mum damages,  not  characterized  as  "pimi- 
tlve",  for  a  creditor's  failure  to  disclose  the 
required  Information.  The  punitive  damage 
concept  sewms  to  presuppose  a  finding  by  the 
court  of  deliberate  deception  or  non-dlsclo- 


sure,  gross  negligence,  malice,  or  the  like, 
which  presently  would  not  be  at  issue  in  a 
civil  suit  for  Truth  in  Lending  violations. 
For  example,  section  208  directs  the  court  to 
consider,  among  other  factors,  the  extent  to 
which  the  creditor's  failure  to  comply  was 
"intentional."  All  of  this  could  make  It  much 
more  dUBcult  to  bring  a  successful  class  ac- 
tion for  Truth  In  landing  violations. 

In  summary,  the  new  civil  llabUlty  pro- 
visions In  section  208  might  be  so  interpreted 
as  to  place  such  Impediments  in  the  way  of 
maintaining  a  civil  suit  for  Truth  in  Lending 
vi<^tions  that  the  question  of  whether  a 
limit  of  $50,000  or  2%  of  net  worth  Is  an  ap- 
propriate celUng  may  be  a  hollow  issue 

interesting  to  speculate  about,  but  of  no 
real  substance  since  there  is  little  likelihood 
of  ever  approaching  that  limit. 

In  summary,  he,  in  effect,  approves  of 
the  classificatiOTi  this  amendment  would 
make  in  the  law.  So,  I  return  again  to 
what  he  said  in  the  first  instance,  that 
what  we  are  confronted  with  now  is  a  lim- 
itation in  the  amount  that  a  judge  may 
assess  as  the  recovery  for  damages  that 
Is  so  limited  that  the  deterrent  effect  is 
not  adequate  to  hold  in  restraint  the  large 
institutions  which  deal  with  a  large  class 
of  people  who  might  be  damaged  by  a  vio- 
lation of  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act. 

I,  therefore,  believe  that  the  amend- 
ment would  improve  the  stfuidards 
greatly.  I  would  hope  that  the  amend- 
ment could  be  accepted  by  the  manager 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  junior  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  «unendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Httghes).  Without  objection.  It  is  so  or- 
dered. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  need. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senior  Senator  from  Utah  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  by  turn- 
ing the  amendment  around,  even  though 
it  cuts  the  lower  figure  from  2  to  1  per- 
cent, my  colleague  from  Utah  has  effec- 
tively raised  the  potential  ceiling  on  the 
small  bank. 

The  committee  bill  provides  $50,000  or 
2  percent  of  the  net  worth,  whichever  is 
lower,  for  the  small  bank.  And  for  the 
average  bank  in  the  smaller  or  medium- 
sized  State  and  for  the  credit  unions  and 
other  lenders,  that  2  percent  would  not 
represent  an  undue  penalty.  However,  by 
turning  It  around,  we  automatically  say 
that  every  small  lender,  credit  union, 
savings  and  loan  association  bank,  or 
merchant  is  automatically  responsible 
for  $50,000.  Then  we  apply  the  1  per- 
cent. Of  course,  the  1  percent  really  does 
not  come  into  play  until  we  get  up  to 
$50,000.  But  we  use  that  to  hit  the  big 
bank,   the   big   retailer,   the   big   chain 
store.  They  can  take  care  of  themselves. 
However,  I  am  concerned  about  the  ef- 
fect on  the  small  bank  and  the  little 
credit  union.  They  will  suddenly  find 
themselves  faced  with  a  class  action.  And 
there  are  a  good  manj'  of  them.  And  they 
win  be  automatlcaUy  responsible  for  up 
to  $50,000,  which  may  be  more  than  their 
capital  or  their  assets. 

We  purposely  turned  it  around  to  pro- 
tect the  little  man.  However,  this  puts 
the  little  man  right  under  the  gun.  While 
the  1  percent,  if  it  were  a  nationwide 
situation,  might  be  a  little  bit  of  a  prob- 
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lem  for  the  big  retailer  and  the  1  )lg     ment  and  what  the  appropriate  damages 
banks,  to  me  that  Is  not  so  importint     are. 
as  the  effect  It  would  have  on  the  Ut  He 


man. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  called  to  i  ny 
attention  that  the  Senator  has  chani  ed 
the  concept  of  net  worth  in  the  comm  It- 
tee  bill  to  1  percent  of  the  assets  of  <  he 
creditor.  Is  it  not  assets  or  gross  asse  s? 
How  do  we  define  the  assets  of  a  mer- 
chant or  the  assets  of  a  credit  union? 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  this  amer  d- 
ment  Is  very  dangerous.  And  I  think  it 
would  do  a  great  deal  of  damage  in  he 
form  in  which  it  has  been  offered. 

There  was  a  lot  of  discussion  abmt 
this  problem  in  the  committee.  Ve 
started  with  $150,000  as  the  balancng 
limit.  And  the  committee  reduced  it  to 
$50,000.  As  far  as  I  know,  that  was  d  me 
by  unanimous  agreement  in  the  comn  it- 
tee.  Then,  by  turning  this  aroxmd,  we 
make  a  large  company  liable  for  the  k  ind 
of  a  program  that  could  break  it. 

The  Bank  of  America  has  assets  of  132 
billion.  This  would  open  up  a  poten  lal 
class  action  suit  against  them  for  $120 
million.  Maybe  they  could  live  under  it. 
However,  if  the  little  credit  union  oper  it- 
ing  down  the  street  gets  into  trouble,  tl  ey 
may  face  a  liability  of  $50,000.  It  Is  eitl  ler 
1  percent  or  $50,000.  whichever  is  hlj  h- 
er.  One  percent  may  not  bother  th«m. 
However,  the  $50,000  would  put  th:m 
out  of  business. 

I  think  the  Senate  should  reject  tils 
amendment  quickly. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  n  ly- 
self  such  time  as  I  may  need. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  S  sn- 
ator  from  Utah  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  think  t  lat 
my  colleague  from  Utah  has  overloo  :ed 
the  fact  that  this  amendment  provides 
that  the  Judgment  should  be  whatever 
the  court  finds  to  be  appropriate  unler 
the  circumstances.  However,  having  s  aid 
that,  it  puts  on  a  celling  that  the  cc  urt 
may  not  exceed. 

The  Senator  is  absolutrfy  correct. '  "he 
first  ceUlng  is  reached  at  $50,000.  'lie 
court  may,  regardless  of  any  assets  or 
lack  of  assets,  assess  damages  witiin 
that  range.  However,  if  the  damages 
should  go  beyond  $50,000  in  the  cast  of 
a  large  company.  It  has  a  second  suit  w  Ith 
a  ceiling  it  may  not  exceed,  and  t  lat 
ceiling  Is  1  percent  of  the  assets  of  the 
corporation. 

In  the  case  of  the  Bank  of  America, 
which  my  colleague  referred  to.  It  co  ild 
be  a  very  high  amount.  It  could  be  v  sry 
high  only  if  a  lot  of  creditors  were  da  m- 
aged  and  could  show  their  damages,  i  nd 
if  there  were  a  great  many  of  them  i  nd 
the  court  was  convinced  those  damages 
were  real  and,  therefore,  should  be  ct  m- 
pensated.  Even  so.  whatever  the  Jutlg- 
ment  of  the  court  would  be  It  could  not 
exceed  1  percent  of  the  assets  of  the  ( cor- 
poration. 

So  the  argument  that  it  would  brei  ik  a 
lot  of  institutions  is  not  very  valid.  Dne 
percent  is  not  enough  to  throw  nto 
bankruptcy  any  of  the  financial  inst  Itu- 
tions  that  have  been  in  violation  of  the 
statute.  I  think  this  la  a  realistic  wair  to 
deal  with  the  problem,  to  say  we  war  t  to 
put  some  limit  on  it:  we  are  puttii  g  a 
celling,  and  we  would  leave  It  to  the  jur- 
isdiction of  the  court  to  make  the  i\  dg- 
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Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  is  no  different 
than  the  committee  bill.  The  court  has 
to  make  a  finding.  This  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  damages;  this  is  a  question  of 
an  award  by  the  court  as  a  penalty  for 
violation.  The  court  can  find  actual  dam- 
ages and  they  can  be  paid  in  full  with 
no  limit,  but  after  the  actual  damages 
have  been  handled  the  court  has  the  abil- 
ity to  assess  a  penalty  up  to  those  fig- 
ures. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Yes.  but  the  Senator  used 
the  Bank  of  America  as  an  example.  The 
Bank  of  America,  by  issiUng  proper  in- 
structions, or  whatever,  could  have  $500.- 
000  but  it  still  could  not  go  beyond  $50,- 
000. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  is  mis- 
taken. If  it  Is  actual  damage,  the  damage 
can  be  recovered  in  full  regardless  of  how 
big  It  is.  We  are  talking  about  an  addi- 
tonal  penalty,  not  aw:tual  damages. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  do  not  see  that  and  I 
would  be  glad  to  be  referred  in  the  bill 
to  the  section  that  provides  all  the  dam- 
ages to  be  recovered  and  beyond  that 
we  can  recover  more  than  Just  that. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  5  minutes  on 
the  bill? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Before  the  Senator 
begins,  may  I  answer  the  question? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  On  page  22  of  the  bill, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  section  208. 
entitled  "Limitation  on  Class  Action  Lia- 
bility." if  the  Senator  will  read  down 
below  the  paragraph  that  he  will  see  that 
it  states: 

"(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  thU 
section,  any  creditor  who  falls  to  comply  with 
any  requirement  Imposed  under  this  chapter 
or  chapter  4  of  this  title  (other  than  section 
161)  with  respect  to  any  person  la  liable  to 
such  person  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  eum 
of— 

"  ( 1 )  any  actual  damages  sustained  by  such 
person  as  a  result  of  the  failure: 

"(2)  such  punitive  damages  as  the  court 
may  allow,  except  that  such  damages  shall 
(A)  be  not  less  than  aiOO  In  the  case  of 
an  individual  action,  or  (B)  In  the  case  of 
a  class  action,  not  more  than  the  leaser  of 
$50,000.  or  2  per  centum  of  the  net  worth  of 
the  creditor  as  of  the  end  of  the  creditor's 
fiscal  year  immediately  preceding  the  fiscal 
year  In  which  the  failure  occurred:  and 

It  is  punitive  damages  covered  by  the 
limits  and  not  the  actual  damages. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  fact  Is  the 
actual  damages  are  very  hard  to  estab- 
lish under  truth  in  lending.  How  does  one 
show  actual  damages  in  a  truth  In  lend- 
ing action?  The  only  effective  damages 
are  punitive.  This  is  all  we  are  talking 
about.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss)  to  strengthen  the  consumer  class 
action  provision  in  truth  in  lending.  The 
committee  bill  vlrtuaUy  emasculates 
these  provisions. 


Section  130(e)  of  this  act  authorizes 
consumers  to  bring  claws  actions  in  the 
Federal  courts  against  creditors  who 
violate  truth  in  lending.  Each  member 
of  the  class  is  entitled  to  a  minimum 
liability  of  $100.  Thus  a  class  action  in- 
volving millions  of  credit  card  holders 
can  Inflict  an  enormous  civil  liability 
upon  a  creditor. 

I  realize  that  could  be  too  much  for  a 
creditor  and  I  agree  we  should  have 
limits  on  it.  I  agree  with  the  need  to 
place  some  reasonable  limit  on  a  credi- 
tor's aggregate  class  action  liability. 
However,  in  my  view,  the  committee  set 
an  imreasonably  low  limit  of  $50,000  or 
2  percent  of  a  creditor's  net  worth, 
whichever  is  less. 

The  fact  is  that  a  maximum  penalty  of 
$50,000  is  hardly  sufficient  to  cure  viola- 
tions on  the  part  of  many  giant  banks  or 
retailers.  For  example,  the  Bank  of 
America  has  a  net  worth  of  $1.4  billion. 

Thus,  its  maximum  liability  of  S50.000 
is  only  0.003  percent  of  its  net  worth. 
By  way  of  contrast,  a  small  corner  drug- 
store selling  on  credit  has  a  maximum 
liability  equal  to  2  percent  of  its  net 
worth.  Thus  the  small  comer  drugstore 
has  a  relative  liability  667  times  greater 
than  the  giant  Bank  of  America. 

Mr.  President,  when  you  talk  about 
small  business,  the  committee  bill  makes 
the  small  business  man  pay  1,000  times 
as  much,  1,000  times  as  great  a  liability 
as  the  big  bank. 

The  maximum  liability  figure  should 
be  substantially  raised  in  order  to  pro- 
vide a  meaningful  incentive  for  com- 
pliance by  large  creditors.  If  the  com- 
mittee thinks  a  2-percent  of  net  worth 
penalty  is  reasonable  for  small  creditors, 
how  can  it  Justify  a  much  smaller  pen- 
alty for  large  creditors?  The  maximum 
penalty  figure  is  clearly  inadequate. 

J.  R.  Robertson,  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  the  man  who 
administered  truth  In  lending,  and  he 
has  been  on  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
for  many  years  and  he  is  highly  respect- 
ed, has  serious  reservations  about  what 
the  committee  provided  in  the  bill. 

In  testifying  before  the  House  Banking 
Committee  on  March  22,  1968,  Governor 
Robertson  referred  to  the  committee 
provision  and  said  that  he  thought  it 
woiild  "unduly  restrict  class  actions  and 
make  it  an  almost  Impossible  thing  to 
.maintain."  Since  Governor  Robertson 
is  directly  responsible  for  administering 
the  Truth  in  Lending  Act.  tils  views 
should  be  given  great  weight  by  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  correspondence  with  Gov- 
ernor Robertson  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Apun,  n.  1972. 
Hon.  William  Pboxmire. 
V.S.  Senate.  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing 
and   Urban   Affairs.   Washington.  D.C. 

DxAK  SENAToa  PEOXMiac:  This  is  written  In 
response  to  your  request  of  March  29,  1972, 
for  my  personal  comments  on  section  208  of 
Committee  Print  No.  3  of  8.  652,  which  con- 
tains the  Pair  Credit  BlUlng  Act  as  well  as 
amendments  to  the  Truth  In  Lending  Act. 
Section  308  places  maximum  Umtta  on  the 
class  action  UablUty  of  creditors  under  the 
Truth  in  Lending  Act. 
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In  my  recent  testimony  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Consumer  Affairs  of  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  I  discus- 
sed the  existing  class  action  exposure  under 
the  Truth  in  Lending  Act.  I  Indicated  that 
mjny  creditors  had  been  concerned  over 
their  poaalble  exposure  to  class  action  suits 
a:.d  the  possible  ruinous  UabUlty  which 
might  result.  Their  concern  was  prompted 
largely  by  Ratner  v.  Chemical  Bank  New 
York  Trust  Company,  a  case  In  which  a  VS. 
District  Court  held  the  bank  In  violation  of 
the  Act.  The  reported  $13  million  potential 
llabUlty  of  the  bank  In  the  Ratner  case  led 
some  creditors  to  fear  that  similar  suits 
filed  against  them  might  even  threaten  their 
solvency.  The  court  ultimately  held  In 
Ratner  that  a  class  action  was  not  susUln- 
able,  but  other  class  action  cases  relating 
to  alleged  Truth  In  Lending  violations  are 
pending. 

As  I  Indicated  In  my  testimony,  I  believe 
this  almost  unlimited  class  action  exposure 
may  be  detrlmenUl  to  consumer  interests 
and.  In  fact,  may  be  an  Impediment  to  effec- 
tive private  enforcement  of  Truth  In  land- 
ing through  class  actions.  The  courts,  which 
are  given  a  good  deal  of  discretion  in  deter- 
mining whether  or  not  to  allow  class 
actions,  may  be  inclined  to  disallow  them 
simply  because  of  the  seemingly  unreasonable 
magnitude  of  the  class  action  recovery.  As 
a  result.  I  believe  It  is  Important  to  suitably 
limit  this  exposure.  I  am  equally  convinced, 
however,  that  class  actions  should  not  be  so 
severely  limited  as  to  remove  the  threat  of 
substantial  UablUty  to  those  who  violate  the 
Act.  In  my  view  the  threat  of  class  action 
liability  must  be  preserved  as  a  deterrent  to 
those  creditors  who  might  otherwise  take 
lightly  their  Truth  In  Lending  responsibil- 
ities. It  Is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  con- 
cerned about  section  206  of  Committee  Print 
No.  3. 

Section  208  provides  civU  llabUlty  for  both 
Chapter  2  violations  (Truth  In  Lending  dis- 
closure) and  Chapter  4  (Fair  Credit  BUUng) . 
It  provides  UabUlty  for  actual  damages  sus- 
stained  by  the  consumer  for  failure  to  com- 
ply with  the  requirement  of  either  Chapter, 
as  well  as  such  punitive  damages  as  the 
court  may  allow.  Punitive  damages  may  not 
be  less  than  $100  In  the  case  of  an  Individual 
action  and.  In  the  case  of  a  class  action,  not 
more  than  $60,000  or  2%  of  the  net  worth  of 
the  creditor,  whichever  Is  less.  The  success- 
ful plaintiff  may  also  recover  court  coats,  in- 
cluding attorney's  fees. 

At  the  outset  let  me  say  that  I  believe  it 
Is  a  mistake  to  have  a  single  section  appUca- 
ble  to  both  Truth  in  Lending  and  Fair  Credit 
BUUng  violations.  WhUe  actual  and  punitive 
damages  may  be  appropriate  for  the  Fair 
Credit  Bluing  requirements  (for  example, 
where  the  creditor  intentionally  reports  as 
delinquent  a  disputed  amount  In  violation 
of  Section  162  and  the  customer  suffers  ad- 
verse consequences) .  it  is  my  belief,  for  the 
reasons  sUted  below,  that  these  damage  pro- 
visions are  Inappropriate  as  a  substitute  for 
the  present  civil  UabUlty  provisions  of  the 
Truth  In  Lending  Act.  Although  section  208 
seemingly  preserves  the  class  action  remedy 
for  vlolationa  of  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act 
and  appears  merely  to  set  a  maximum  limit 
on  dan  action  recovery,  in  fact.  It  may  effec- 
tively preclude  Truth  in  Lending  class  action 
suits. 

Section  a08(a)(l)  allows  recovery  for  ac- 
tual damages  sustained  by  the  consumer  as 
a  result  of  the  creditor's  failure  to  comply 
with  any  Truth  in  Lending  requirement. 
WhUe  this  provision  has  the  appearance  of 
an  equitable  remedy,  the  clvU  UabUlty  pro- 
visions which  presently  exist  under  section 
130  of  the  Act  do  not  require  a  demonstra- 
tion of  actual  damages  and.  In  practice,  such 
damagss  for  disclosure  violations  are  likely 
to  be  nonexistent  or  extremely  difficult  to 
prove,  particularly  In  the  class  action  con- 
text. In  abort,  the  poasibUlty  of  a  successful 


class  action  for  actual  damages  seems  remote. 

Likewise,  the  new  punitive  damage  clause 
in  section  30e(a)  (2)  U  a  algniflcant  depar- 
ture from  the  present  civU  UabUlty  provi- 
sions in  section  130  which  establish  mini- 
mum damages,  not  charactertsed  as  "puni- 
tive", for  a  creditor's  faUure  to  disclose  the 
required  information.  The  punitive  damage 
concept  seems  to  presuppoM  a  finding  by 
the  court  of  deliberate  deception  or  non-dis- 
closure,  gross  negligence,  malice,  or  the  like, 
which  presently  woiUd  not  be  at  issue  in  a 
clvU  suit  for  Truth  in  Lending  violations. 
For  example,  section  208  directs  the  court  to 
consider,  among  other  factors,  the  extent  to 
which  the  creditor's  faUure  to  comply  was 
"Intentional."  AU  of  this  covUd  make  it 
much  more  difficult  to  bring  a  successftU 
class  action  for  Truth  in  Lending  violations. 

In  summary,  the  new  civil  llabUlty  provi- 
sions in  section  208  might  be  so  interpreted 
as  to  place  such  impediments  in  the  way  of 
maintaining  a  clvU  svilt  for  Truth  in  Lend- 
ing violations  that  the  question  of  whether 
a  limit  of  $60,000  or  2%  of  net  w(»th  is  an 
appropriate  celling  may  be  a  b<dlow  issue — 
Interesting  to  speculate  about,  but  of  no  real 
substance  since  there  U  little  likelihood  of 
ever  approaching  that  limit. 

My  suggestion,  therefore  wovild  be  to  re- 
tain section  130(a)  in  its  present  form  as  it 
applies  to  Truth  in  Lending  violations,  with 
the  addition  of  a  new  provision  limiting  to- 
tal recovery  in  a  single  class  action  to  such 
amounts  as  the  court  may  aUow.  but  not  to 
exceed  $80,000  or  1%  of  net  worth,  which- 
ever is  greater.  By  structuring  the  class  ac- 
tion limit  on  UablUty  to  whichever  is  the 
greater  of  $60,000  or  1%  of  net  worth,  we 
could  continue  to  be  assured  that  large 
creditors,  who  might  easUy  absorb  a  $60,000 
loss,  would  strive  dUigently  to  avoid  viola- 
tions which  might  subject  them  to  class  ac- 
tion llabUlty.  As  a  result  of  changing  the 
limit  from  the  lesser  of  $60,000  or  a  percent- 
age of  net  worth  to  the  greater  of  these  two 
figures.  I  believe  it  would  be  appropriate  to 
reduce  the  net  worth  percentage  to  1% 
which,  if  granted  by  the  court,  would  be 
a  very  significant  loss  for  most  large  corpora- 
tions. In  addition,  by  giving  the  court  dls- 
creticm  in  fixing  the  llabUlty  within  these 
limits,  the  court  would  be  free  to  Impose  a 
lesser  llabUlty  where  even,  for  example,  a 
$60,000  Judgment  might  threaten  the  sol- 
vency of  the  defendant.  Draft  language  to 
Implement  my  suggestion  for  an  amendment 
to  section  130  appUcable  to  the  Truth  in 
Lending  Act  U  enclosed.  It  wovUd,  of  course. 
have  to  be  suitably  Integrated  with  the  other 
proposals  In  section  306  applicable  to  the 
Fair  Credit  BiUlng  Act  provisions. 

Much  of  the  credlt<»  concern  about  Truth 
in  Lending  class  action  exposure  stems  from 
a  fear  that  even  though  a  creditor  has  fol- 
lowed ReguUtion  Z  and  the  Board's  inter- 
pretations of  it.  a  court  may  declare  the 
Board's  rules  invaUd  and  subject  the  credi- 
tor to  UaMUty  tat  failure  to  follow  the  Act, 
which  the  court  may  construe  differently 
from  the  Board.  This  is  clearly  an  InequlUble 
result  for  those  creditors  who  have.  In  good 
faith,  followed  the  Board's  rules.  Accoidtng- 
ly.  we  have  suggested  that  a  "good  faith  re- 
liance" provision  be  added  to  the  civil  UabU- 
lty section  of  the  Act,  and  I  am  gratified  to 
see  such  a  provlslcm  incorporated  in  S.  662 
as  section  306.  The  enactment  of  this  provi- 
sion should  reUeve  some  of  the  concern  over 
class  action  exposure  which  has  undoubtedly 
contributed  to  the  Introduction  of  the  overly 
restrictive  limits  on  class  actions  found  in 
section  308. 

It  will  be  contended,  no  doubt,  that  the 
above  recommendation  for  modifying  section 
308  is  excessively  severe  as  to  both  large  and 
small  creditors,  exponents  wlU  point  out 
that  one  percent  of  the  net  worth  of  a  great 
oorporaUon  could  be  $80  mUUon.  and  that 
exposing  a  small  reUU  or  service  establish- 
ment to  a  $80,000  Judgment  could  result  In 


its  bankruptcy.  In  my  Judgment,  an  adequate 
answer  to  such  arguments  rests  on  (1)  the 
proposed  new  "good  faith"  provision  of  the 
law  and  (3)  the  discretion  of  the  court,  in 
each  case,  to  set  the  doUar  amount  of  the 
Judgment  at  an  appropriate  figure  below  the 
appUcable  maximum. 

With  the  protection  of  such  provisions,  I 
see  no  sound  basis  for  concern  that  a  large 
corporation  would  lose  tens  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars because  of  an  unintentional,  technical 
error,  or  that  a  smaU  enterprise  would  be 
driven  Into  Insolvency  as  the  result  of  a  vio- 
lation of  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act;  and  yet 
the  law  would  be  equipped  with  penalty 
provisions  that  would  encourage  the  "self- 
enforcement"  process,  that  Congress  has  in- 
tended from  the  beginning,  rather  than  re- 
quiring a  mammoth  enforcement  operation 
by  the  Federal  government,  reaching  out  to 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  lenders  and 
other  extenders  of  consumer  credit. 
Sincerely, 

J.  L.  ROBUTSOK. 

Section  130.  Civn.  Liabiutt 

(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
section,  any  creditor  who  falls  In  connection 
with  any  consumer  credit  transaction  to  dU- 
cloee  to  any  person  any  Information  required 
under  this  chapter  to  be  disclosed  to  that 
person,  is  liable  to  that  person  in  an  amount 
equal  to  the  siun  of 

(1)  twice  the  amount  of  the  finance 
charge  (If  any)  in  connection  with  the 
transaction,  except  that  the  liability  under 
this  paragraph  shall  not  be  less  than  $100 
nor  greater  than  $1,000  in  an  Individual  ac- 
tion; or 

(3)  in  the  case  of  a  class  action  such  dam- 
ages as  the  court  may  allow,  but  not  more 
than  the  greater  of  $60,000,  or  1  per  centum 
of  the  net  worth  of  the  creditor  as  of  the  end 
of  the  creditor's  fiscal  year  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  faUure 
occurred;  and 

(3)  In  the  case  of  any  successful  action  to 
enforce  the  foregoing  UablUty,  the  costs  of 
the  action  together  with  a  reasonable  at- 
torney's fee  as  determined  by  the  court. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  Gov- 
ernor Robertson  Is  responsible  for  ad- 
ministering the  law.  He  worked  with  it. 
We  recognize  him  as  a  fair  man.  He  un- 
derstands the  problems  of  creditors.  I 
understand  the  Senator  from  Utah  pri- 
marily took  his  amendment  from  the 
suggestion  of  Governor  Robertson.  It 
makes  more  sense  and  it  is  fair  to  the 
small  businessman. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  statement  of  Gov- 
ernor Robertson  is  1  percent  of  net 
worth,  but  now  it  is  changed  to  1  percent 
of  assets. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  realize  that.  That 
Is  a  great  difference.  Nevertheless,  I 
think  the  fundamental  principle  is  the 
same  as  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss)  proposes.  But  the  Senator  from 
Utah  is  correct:  it  is  a  great  difference. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  It  greatly  increases 
the  penalty. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
point  out  that  the  use  of  assets  and  net 
worth  makes  it  seem  ridiculous.  There  is 
large  volume,  and  all  of  a  sudden  a  com- 
pany begins  to  accumulate  assets,  but 
that  means  when  you  talk  about  1  per- 
cent of  assets  you  can  wipe  them  out  with 
this  Und  of  action. 
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We  woriced  lca\g  and  hard  In  conu  nlttee 
trying  to  effect  a  compromise  g?hlch 
would  allow  total  action  for  damage  s  plus 
punitive  damages  with  a  $50,000  (elling 
and  2  percent  of  net  worth.  Bit  the 
amendment  is  an  amendment  that  irould 
affect  the  opportunity  for  businiss  to 
compete  under  the  program. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  1  lef ore 
time  is  yielded  back,  could  we  hive  a 
quorum  call? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Yes.  I  suggest  the  at  sence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  On  i  irhose 
time? 

Mr.  MOSS.  With  the  Ume  to  be  e<  ually 
divided. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  is  fine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wl  ;hout 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered.  The  clerl :  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislaUve  clerk  called  the  r  dl. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  u  tian- 
imous  consent  that  the  order  foi  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
MoNDALE).  Without  objection,  it  :  s  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  w  »an- 
imous  consent  that  I  may  modify  the 
amendment  which  is  now  before  the 
Senate,  and  I  send  to  the  desk  the  m  odi- 
ficatlon. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Wit  lout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  modi  Ica- 
tion  will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  the  modification. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  rather  t  lan 
have  this  read— It  Is  rather  techxical 
language — I  ask  unanimous  consent '  hat 
I  may  describe  it,  and  ask  my  colleag  ues, 
if  they  wish,  to  examine  the  modll  ca- 
tion at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  tlere 
objection? 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  reserv  Ing 
the  right  to  object,  the  modiflcatior 
not  very  long,  is  it? 

Mr.  MOSS.  All  right,  let  the  clerk 
ahead  and  read  it. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  cl^rk 
read  the  modification,  as  follows: 

On  page  22,  Une  23.  strike  "punitive  da^ 
ages"    and    insert    "additional   amount" 
Ueu  thereof. 

On  page  23.  line  24,  strike  "such  damages" 
and  insert  "the  total  awarded"  In  Ueu  thi 
of. 

On  page  23.  line  1  strike  out  all  from  ibe 
word  "than"  to  the  semi-colon  on  line  4  a  ad 
Insert  "»iOO,000"  In  lieu  thereof. 

On  page  23.  line  10.  strike  "punitive  dain- 
ages"  and  Insert  "award"  In  lieu  thereof 


I,  therefore,  submit  the  amendment  as 
modified,  and  ask  for  a  vote  upon  It. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  yield  back  the  remainder  of  his 
time? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time,  if  the  other 
side  is  willing  to  do  so. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  the  time  in  op- 
position. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  frwn  Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  as 
modified. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  TDNNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  19,  line  7.  Immediately  after  the 
period,  insert  the  following:  "No  sUte  law 
which  provides  greater  protection  for  con- 
sumers than  the  protection  provided  by  this 
law  shall  b«  pre-empted  by  this  law  to  the 
extent  of  the  greater  protection." 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  t  le 
Senator  wish  his  modifications  consH- 
ered  en  bloc? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  Wlthc  Ut 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  this  modja- 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
will    the    distinguished    Senator    yield, 
without  losing  his  right  to  the  floor? 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
on  this  amendment  be  limited  to  20  min- 
utes, to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
distinguished  mover  of  the  amendment 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  BiNNBTT) .  and  that  the  time  on  each 
of  the  two  additional  amendments  which 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  TuNNKY)  intends  to  offer  be  lim- 
ited to  30  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  Senator  from  California  and 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bknnett) 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  my 
colleague  (Mr.  Crawston)  be  listed  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  caU 
up  my  amendment  to  insure  that  States 
so  desiring  are  allowed  to  offer  a  con- 
sumer greater  protection  than  does  S. 
652.  We  must  be  extremely  careful  here 
not  to  preclude  our  various  States  from 
giving  consumers  greater  protections 
than  are  contained  in  S.  652. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
Committee  has  stated  in  the  report  to  S. 
652  that — 


It  provides  a  greater  degree  (rf  consumer 
protection. 

I  propose  to  make  explicit  in  the  text 
of  8.  652  what  the  committee  report  im- 
plies. 

My  amendment  would  provide  for 
more  efficient  and  expedient  administra- 
tion of  the  law  and  would  avoid  the 
dangers  of  either  future  chuiges  in 
Interpretations  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  or  extended  and  unnecessary 
litigation  if  a  Federal  or  State  court 
subverts  congressional  Intent  In  this 
area. 

The  amendment  says  that  If  a  State 
law  affords  greater  protection  to  con- 
sumers it  is  not  to  be  considered  as  in- 
consistent with  the  provisions  of  S.  652. 
Thus  a  creditor's  compliance  with  such 
a  State  law  would  not  constitute  a  viola- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  S.  662. 

I  propose  that  we  permit  the  States  to 
continue  to  be  partners  with  the  Federal 
Government  in  consumer  protection. 
Tills  would  be  consistent  with  the  ap- 
proach to  State  legislation  which  we 
have  taken  with  the  Truth-ln-Lending 
Act  which  S.  652  amends.  It  is  also  con- 
sistent with  the  approach  taken  in  S. 
986.  the  consumer  warranty  bill,  the 
Clean  Air  Act  and  the  Federal  Highway 
Safety  Act. 

Alfred  H.  Song,  chairman  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Senate's  judiciary  commit- 
tee and  author  of  the  State's  fair  credit 
billing  law  has  specifically  requested 
that — 

S.  652  contain  a  provision  permitting  a 
SUte  to  provide  additional  consumer  pro- 
tections if  it  so  desires. 
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cation  has  come  about  by  reason  »,* 
discussion  with  those  who  were  oppo<  ed 
to  my  amendment,  and  it  is  beUeied 
that  this  will  accomplish  at  least  an  { p 
preciable  advance  in  this  area,  althovi  gb 
It  is  considerably  less  than  the  amer  d 
ment  originally  called  for 


He  would  not  want  to  see  any  legislation 
adopted  which  would  take  away  from  con- 
sumers any  of  the  protection  given  to  them 
by  State  law. 

The  committee  report  also  makes  the 
observation  that — 
Under  existing  Interpretations 

Of  the  disclosure  provisions  of  the 
truth  in  lending  law, 

the  Pederal  Reserve  Board  has  held  a  SUte 
law  Is  not  InconslsUnt  with  FMeral  Uw  if 


There  are  many  provisions  of  State 
law  which  do  afford  California  consum- 
ers greater  protection  than  does  S.  652. 
There  are  in  addition  areas  within 
S.  652  wliich  Senator  Song,  and  I  am 
sure  other  members  of  the  California 
Legislature  might  want  to  strengthen. 

Let  us  Insure  that  their  ability — and 
that  of  other  State  legislatures — to  do 
so.  is  firmly  preserved. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

The  bill  as  reported  by  the  committee 
is  adequate  to  take  care  of  any  fears  that 
the   sponsor   of   this   amendment   may 
have.  The  bill  contains  a  provision  stat- 
ing that  tills  chapter  does  not  annul, 
alter,  affect,  or  exempt  any  person  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  this  chapter 
from  complying  with  the  laws  of  any 
State  with  respect  to  credit  billing  prac- 
tices, except  to  the  extent  that  those 
laws  are  inconsistent  with  any  provision 
of  this  chapter,  and  then  only  to  the  ex- 
t«nt  of  the  inconsistency — section  169, 
page  19  of  the  biU.  A  slmUar  provision 
Is  embodied  In  the  present  Truth-in- 
Lending  Act  with  respect  to  Its  disclo- 
sure provisions.  To  my  knowledge,  there 
has  been  no  problem  with  the  present 
provision    which    the   Federal    Reserve 
Board  has  Interpreted  to  mean  that  a 
State  law  is  not  Inconsistent  with  the 
Federal  law  if  it  provides  a  greater  de- 
gree of  consumer  protection. 

I  have  no  objection  to  this  amend- 
ment, which  simply  nails  down  that  par- 
ticular point  of  view,  and  I  would  be 
veiy  happy  to  Join  with  the  rest  of  my 
colleagues  in  accepUng  it.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
with  the  Senator  frcHn  Utah.  I  think  this 
does,  as  he  says,  nail  down  the  opportu- 
nity for  States  to  have  stronger  con- 
sumer protection  laws  in  this  regard.  I 
believe  the  Senator  from  California  has 
made  a  very  constructive  proposal,  and 
I  think  we  should  agree  to  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  California  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoKDAiE).  All  time  having  been  yielded 
back,  the  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Cidifornia. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
AicxMDKnrr  ifo.  1157  (ab  modhizd) 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  another  amendment,  which  Is 
my  amendment  No.  1157  as  modified, 
and  ask  for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  amendment. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

On  page  11.  at  the  bottom  oS  the  page,  add 
the  following: 

"170.  Prohibition  of  l>llllng  for  undelivered 
goods  or  services.". 

On  page  19,  Une  7,  sttike  out  the  quoUtlon 
marks. 

On  page  19,  between  Unes  7  and  8.  Inaert 
the  following: 

"1 170.  Prohibition  of  blUlng  for  undtilvered 
goods  or  services 

"No  creditor  who  operates  an  open-end 
consumer  credit  plan  shall  bill  an  obligor 

(1)  for  any  goods  which  have  not  been 
mailed  or  otherwise  sent  to  the  oMlgor.  or 

(2)  for  any  eervloes  which  have  not  been 
provided  to  the  obligor.  Nothing  m  this  sec- 
tion iMt>biMU  the  UUlng  pursuant  to  a  spe- 
cific agreement  for  bilUng  in  advance  of 
dtilvery  when  goods  are  reeerved  or  lald-away 
for  later  blUIng  or  the  blUIng  for  goods  or 
services  which  are  to  be  provided  in  more 
than  one  installment  If  the  first  Installment 
was  received  by  the  obligor  or  has  been 
maUed  or  otherwise  sent  to  the  obligor  prior 
to  the  date  on  which  the  bill  Is  maUed  or 
otherwise  sent.". 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  a  finance 
charge  for  any  goods  which  have  not 
been  mailed  or  otherwise  sent  to  the  cus- 
tomer or  for  any  services  which  have  not 
been  provided  to  the  customer  Is  the  sub- 
ject of  this  amendment.  The  amendment 
is  identical  to  my  amendment  No.  1157, 
exc^t  that  it  has  been  modified  to  spe- 
cifically exclude  so-called  layaway  plans. 
The  amendment  also  excludes  goods  and 
services  which  are  to  be  provided  in  more 
than  one  installment,  except  for  the  first 
such  Installment.  In  these  Instances, 
there  Is  a  specifically  imderstood  agree- 
ment about  paying  in  advance  of  com- 
plete performance  which  governs  the 
situation. 

There  is  at  present  a  custom  among 
some  merchants  of  billing  for  merchan- 
dise when  ordered.  In  sales  of  furniture 
the  merchant  may  know  at  the  time  of 
the  sale  that  some  weeks  or  months  will 
pass  before  delivery  is  made.  In  the  sale 
of  air  conditioners  and  other  seasonal 
goods,  the  merchant  urges  out  of  season 
purchase,  with  delayed  first  payment, 
but  levies  a  finance  charge  from  date  of 
sale.  If  the  merchant  levies  a  finance 


charge  on  the  beginning  balance  of  the 
customer's  account,  the  Injustice  to  the 
customer  of  applying  a  finance  charge 
on  undelivered  purchases  may  well  be 
greater  than  if  the  finance  charge  re- 
fiects  payments,  and  so  forth,  during  the 
month.  The  customer  will  be  liable  for 
a  longer  period  of  finance  charge.  But 
that  is  not  the  only  basic  Injustice  of  the 
practice  of  charging  for  imdispatched 
gcxxls  and  services. 

The  charge  account  is  ostensibly  a 
means^for  financing  customers,  for  ex- 
tending credit  to  them  on  the  purchases 
in  order  to  encourage  them  to  accept  the 
merchant's  offerings  of  his  wares  at  an 
earlier  date  than  if  the  customer  were 
paying  cash.  But  when  the  credit  period 
is  conceived  to  start  when  the  bargcdn  is 
made  rather  than  when  the  merchant  has 
performed  his  obligation  to  send  good 
merchandise,  then  the  customer  is  the 
creditor.  He  Is  financing  the  merchant. 
But  he  Is  not  allowed  a  discount  at,  for 
example.  18  percent  per  annum  for  the 
money  which  he  SMlvances  to  the  mer- 
chant. Instead,  the  merchant  not  only 
gets  working  capital  from  the  customer, 
he  makes  the  customer  pay  at  18  percent 
for  the  capital  which  he  supplies  to  the 
merchant.  The  merchant  can  get  his 
funds  from  the  bank  or  other  financing 
institution  by  the  sale  of  the  customer's 
debt.  Yet,  he.  the  merchant,  will  nor- 
mally make  no  payment  until  perhaps 
10  to  30  days  sifter  he  receives  the  mer- 
chandise. Why  should  the  customer  pay 
a  finance  charge  when  the  merchant  has 
not  yet  paid  for  the  goods? 

If  the  merchandise  is  not  good,  the  fi- 
nance charges  may  be  added  for  several 
months  after  delivery  before  corrections 
are  made,  if  they  ever  are  made.  The 
consumer  who  buys  seasonal  goods  well 
in  advance  of  the  season,  and  that  is 
the  time  when  they  are  most  available 
at  the  major  chain  and  department 
stores,  will  have  to  pay  interest  at  18 
percent  per  annum  for  his  children's 
clothes  for  some  months  before  they  are 
worn;  but  worse,  he  will  be  charged  for 
interest  at  18  percent  per  annum  for 
some  months  before  his  furniture  is  de- 
livered, and  months  before  his  air  con- 
ditioner is  delivered  or  installed:  and 
may  pay  interest  for  additional  months 
before  the  equipment  or  furnishings  or 
furniture  is  satisfactory.  If  merchants 
are  not  prohibited  from  billing  for  fi- 
nance charges  prior  to  satisfactory  de- 
livery, they  will  thus  add  to  the  cost 
of  a  major  piece  of  equipment  by  delay 
in  satisfactory  delivery.  The  less  ethi- 
cal the  merchandiser,  and  the  more  he 
pushes  preseason  sales  of  seasonal  goods, 
the  more  the  cusUMner  supplies  the  mer- 
chant with  working  capital  and  pays  in- 
terest at  a  high  rate  for  providing  cred- 
it, not  for  receiving  credit. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  myself  6  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  President,  representing  the  major- 
ity of  the  committee,  I  oppose  this 
amendment  as  vigorously  as  I  can,  and 
hope  it  will  be  rejected  by  the  Senate 
as  it  was  rejected  by  the  committee,  be- 
cause there  are  so  many  problems  con- 
nected with  it.  This  is  a  case  where  you 
are  trying  to  solve  a  situatlcm  that  does 
not  arise  once  in  5,:>00  times,  and  in  or- 
der to  solve  it  you  create  other  situa- 


tions which  will  make  it  very  difficult 
for  the  man  who  is  trying  to  buy  mer- 
chandise. 

The  committee  considered  the  problems 
involved  and  agree  unanimously  to  re- 
ject the  proposal  and  approve  the  pro- 
vision now  contained  in  the  committee 
bill.  Let  me  explain  some  of  the  difficul- 
ties which  resulted  in  the  comimittee  ac- 
tion. 
First,  the  amendment  states  that — 
No  creditor  who  operates  an  open-end  con- 
sumer credit  plan  shall  bill  an  obligator  (1) 
for  any  goods  which  have  not  been  mailed  or 
otherwise  sent  to  the  obligor,  or  (2)  for 
any  services  which  have  not  been  provided  to 
the  obligor. 

Let  me  repeat  that — 

For  any  goods  which  have  not  been 
mailed  or  otherwise  sent  to  the  obligor. 

The  amendment  prohibits  the  person 
using  an  open  end  credit  plan  for  the 
pui'chase  of  goods  or  services  to  order 
them  delivered  to  anyone  except  him- 
self. You  could  not  go  into  a  department 
store  at  Christmas  and  buy  your  Christ- 
mas packages  and  ask  that  they  be  de- 
livered to  your  family  or  relatives  who 
do  not  live  where  you  live.  This  does 
not  make  any  sense  to  the  committee, 
since  (H>en  end  consumer  credit  plans 
are  often  used.  In  fact,  they  are  freely 
used  for  any  logical  purpose  for  which 
credit  or  cash  can  be  used.  I  am  sure 
that  no  one  in  this  body  would  want  to 
deny  that  privilege  to  a  buyer  of  mer- 
chandise. 

Second,  open  end  consumer  credit 
plans  ccm  be  used  for  the  purchase  of 
custom-made  goods  for  future  delivery. 
The  creditor  may  require  a  good  faith 
payment  by  the  obligor  before  he  is 
willing  to  pr(x;eed  with  the  order.  But 
under  this  bill,  you  could  not  order 
something  made  and  delivered  to  you 
when  it  has  been  made. 

Third,  travel  and  entertainment  com- 
psmles  such  as  Carte  Blanche,  American 
Express,  Diners  Club,  and  others  use 
open  end  consumer  credit  plans  as  de- 
fined in  this  bill  In  connection  with  their 
credit  cards  which  can  be  used  for  the 
purchase  of  airline  tickets  and  other  ac- 
ccnnmodations  as  well  as  purchsises 
throughout  this  country  and  the  free 
world.  It  is  not  unusual  for  a  tourist  who 
has  purchsised  an  airline  ticket  to 
change  his  travel  plans  while  in  a  for- 
eign country.  When  this  occurs,  he  turns 
in  his  ticket  which  was  originally  issued 
to  him  and  obtains  another  ticket  for 
the  part  of  the  flight  or  other  travel 
which  he  has  changed. 

The  Issuer  of  the  credit  card  sends  him 
a  bill  on  the  basis  of  his  original  ticket 
which  is  sent  to  the  credit  card  issuer 
by  the  airline.  This  bill  would  include  an 
amount  for  services  which  had  not  been 
provided  to  the  obligor  since  he  did  not 
use  the  entire  ticket.  The  credit  card 
issuer,  however,  does  not  know  this  until 
a  notification  of  the  change  in  travel 
plans  is  received  from  the  foreign  travel 
agent.  Thus,  if  this  amendmrait  were  ap- 
proved, the  creditor  would  have  failed  to 
comply  with  requirements  Imposed  by 
the  law  and  would  be  liable  to  the  con- 
sumer for  not  less  than  $100.  The  com- 
mittee properly  decided  that  this  was  an 
unreasonable  obligation  to  place  upon 
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a  creditor  for  a  change  In  plans  over 
which  he  had  no  control. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  let  me  exp  aln 
how  the  committee  solved  the  protlem 
of  imreceived  or  undeUvered  goodi  or 
services.  The  bill  now  clearly  define^  on 
page  14  a  billing  error  as — 

A  reflection  on  a  sUtement  of  goodk  or 
services  not  accepted  by  the  obligor  oi  his 
designed  or  not  delivered  to  the  oblige  r  or 
his  designee  In  accordance  with  the  ajree- 
ment  made  at  the  time  of  a  transaction. 

If  under  this  part  of  the  bill  a  chi  irge 
or  a  billing  is  made  for  something 
customer  has  not  received,  he  car 


through  the  process  of  claiming  that  this 


the 
go 


no 
nor 


is    a   billing   error,   in    which   case 
charges  can  be  made  to  his  account, 
can  his  account  be  referred  to  a  t  lird 
party    as   being    delinquent   until    ^hat 
billing  error  has  been  corrected. 

Defining  this  as  a  billing  error  b 
the  requirements  relaUng  to  the  co 
tion  of  bUling  errors  under  sectio' 
Into  effect  and  thus  completely  pn 
a  consumer  against  being  requlri  d  to 
make  payment  for  something  whi(  h  he 
has  not  received.  At  the  same  time.  I  does 
not  create  the  problems  which  wo»  Id  be 
created  if  the  sending  of  such  a  i  tate- 
ment  were  made  illegal.  In  additloi  i.  the 
wording  of  the  provision  presently  con- 
tained in  the  biU  allows  receipt  of  roods 
or  services  by  a  person  other  tha  i  the 
one  involved  in  the  transaction.  K  has 
been  argued  that  under  the  committee 
bill,  the  creditor  need  only  explaJ* 
the  goods  have  been  delayed  an 
he  can  continue  pressing  for  pa. 
Anyone  making  such  an  argument 
does  not  understand  the  operatl 
section  161  and  its  requirements 
trying  to  confuse  the  purpose  oHthat 
section.  Section  181  requires  that  Before 
taking  any  action  to  collect  the  a 
in  dispute  or  any  part  thereof,  the 
Itor  must  either  first,  make  «4>Pra 
corrections  in  the  account  of  the  d 
or  second,  send  a  written  explanaflon  or 
clarification  to  the  obUgor  after  Ma™ 
conducted  an  investigation  setting  forth 
why  the  account  is  correcUy  stateaalong 
with  documentary  evidence  of  Ita  accu- 
racy if  requested  by  the  customer,  rhere 
are  only  two  alternatives,  the  efore. 
avulable  to  the  creditor. 

If  this  thing  happens,  he  must  slther 
credit  the  account  with  the  amouA  rep- 
resented by  the  bill  for  the  undelivered 
goods  or  demonstrate  that  the  acfcount 
is  accurate. 

There  Is  no  third  alternative  foi  him 
to  explain  why  the  account  conta  ns  a 
billing  error  as  would  be  the  case  if  it  con- 
tained a  statement  of  goods  or  sei  vices 
not  accepted  or  not  delivered  in  ao  ord- 
ance  with  the  agreement  made  a<  the 
time  of  the  transaction.  In  conducting 
the  investigation  required  by  the  lav  ,  the 
creditor  would  certoinly  find  that  doods 
or  services  had  not  been  delivered  1 1  ac- 
cordance with  the  agreement  if  that  were 
a  fact  and  he  would  be  required  t(|^  ad- 
Just  the  account  to  reflect  that 


that 
then 
lent. 
ther 
of 
ir  is 


kount 
cred- 
brlate 
aigor. 


fact. 


There  is  no  way  under  thit  provision 
that  a  creditor  could  continue  tn  jress 
for  payment  explaining  that  then  has 
bern  a  d»lav  in  delivery. 

Mr.  Presld-=nt.  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  bill  repo.ted  by  the  commlttte  :om 


pletely  protects  consumers  against  being 
required  to  pay  for  items  which  they 
should  have  received  according  to  an 
agreement  but  which  they  have  not  re- 
ceived. The  amendment  therefore  is  un- 
necessary and.  as  I  have  explained,  cre- 
ates many  inequities  and  would  require 
expensive  operations  by  creditors  which 
would  increase  the  costs  of  granting 
credit. 

Since  no  benefits  would  be  provided 
to  consumers  and  the  amendment  would 
create  disadvantages  which  would  af- 
fect only  an  Infinitesimal  number  of  sel- 
lers who  might  try  to  get  away  with  an 
attempt  to  collect  for  something  they 
had  not  delivered  in  the  face  of  an  agree- 
ment. I  think  it  would  reaUy  damage 
this  particular  bill  and  I  hope  that  the 
amendment  will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
a  couple  of  points;  one.  that  the  cus- 
tomer can  protest  that  the  goods  have 
not  been  received,  but  if  he  has  had  to 
wait  4  months  to  get  the  goods  he  still 
pays  the  finance  charge  on  that  4 
months.        

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  is  mis- 
taken. Charges  cannot  be  assessed  if 
the  customer  protests  that  there  has 
been  a  violation  of  the  agreement. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Let  us  assume  that  the 
customer  has  waited,  not  knowing  the 
provisions  of  the  law,  for  several  weeks, 
he  may  still  pay  the  finance  charges  up 
to  the  point  of  the  protest. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  If  the  Senator  will 
read  page  13  of  the  bill,  at  the  top  of  the 
page,  he  will  discover  that  the  creditor 
will  be  required  to  correct  any  finance 
charges  erroneously  billed,  so  he  cannot 
be  required  to  pay  a  finance  charge  for 
any  delays. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Where  is  the  Senator 
reading  from? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Prom  page  13  of  the 
bill— the  fourth  line  to  the  sixth  line. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
correct  in  his  interpretation,  but  let  us 
assimie  that  the  goods  are  just  normally 
late.  Would  not  the  Senator  agree  with 
me  that  he  could  be  billed,  even  though 
he  had  not  received  the  goods? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  He  could  be  billed,  but 
he  has  the  right  to  claim  that  this  is  an 
erroneous  billing,  which  it  is.  The  proc- 
ess of  handling  this  system  of  billing  at 
a  department  store  or  other  fairly  large 
business  goes  on  more  or  less  auto- 
matically, but  we  have  built  Into  this 
bill  protection,  if  through  the  billing,  or 
if  the  bilUng  goes  on,  and  yet  for  some 
reason  the  merchandise  is  defective  or 
has  not  been  delivered,  or  for  any  other 
reason  the  billing  is  not  proper,  the  pend- 
ing bill  now  before  the  Senate  would  give 
the  customer  the  chance  to  protest  or 
to  ask  for  an  explanation  and.  during 
that  time,  if  any  finance  charge  is 
assessed,  it  must  be  lifted  when  the  thing 
has  been  worked  out. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  The  Senator  mentioned, 
as  I  understood  it,  from  his  statement, 
that  there  would  not  be  an  opportunity 
for  a  person,  for  Instance,  who  had 
bought  an  airline  ticket,  to  change  his 
plan  of  travel. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  This  Senator  said  that 
we  cannot  prevent  him  from  changing 
Ills  travel  plans,  but  the  airline  com- 


pany will  bill  him  for  the  original  ticket. 
In  effect,  he  would  be  billed  for  some- 
thing he  did  not  use.  Therefore,  this  must 
be  settied.  I  do  not  think  we  want  to 
penalize  the  airline  company  with  a  pos- 
sibly penalty  up  to  $100  because  they  are 
going  forward  billing  a  man  for  a  ticket 
they  thought  he  was  going  to  use. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Did  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  want  some  time? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Three  minutes. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin.   

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNDALi) .  The  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  If  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bknnitt)  is 
correct,  then  I  think  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Tunney)  has  made  some  . 
useful  legislative  history  because,  frank- 
ly. I  have  worked  on  this  biU — I  was  the 
author  of  the  original  bill — and  I  had 
the  same  understanding  the  Senator 
from  California  has. 

Mr.  President.  I  wholeheartedly  sup- 
port the  amendment  to  stop  the  practice 
of  billing  consumers  for  undelivered 
merchandise.  This  provision  was  recom- 
mended by  Miss  Betty  Fumess,  former 
Consimier  Affairs  adviser  to  the  Presi- 
dent, in  her  testimony  filed  with  *he 
committee.  Miss  Fumess  indicated  thnt 
many  complaints  have  been  made  about 
creditors  billing  for  undelivered  mer- 
chandise, especially  on  the  part  of  fiu-- 
niture  and  appliance  dealers. 

In  a  typical  complaint,  a  consumer 
might  be  promised  2  weeks  delivery  on 
a  furniture  purchase  whereas  actual  de- 
livery may  take  several  months.  In  the 
meantime,  a  charge  for  the  furniture  ap- 
pears on  the  consimier's  monthly  billing 
statement  from  the  store  or  from  a  bank 
If  a  bank  credit  card  W8is  used.  Despite 
repeated  calls  and  letters,  the  c(»isumer 
is  continually  badgered  to  pay  for  mer- 
chandise he  never  even  received.  The 
problem  becomes  even  more  acute  if  the 
fxu-niture  was  purchased  with  a  bank 
credit  card  since  the  furniture  store  has 
probably  already  received  payment  from 
the  bank.  In  this  case,  the  bank  is  quite 
anxious  to  collect  from  the  consumer 
despite  any  delivery  failures  by  the  mer- 
chant. Many  consumers  give  up  and  pay 
the  amoimt.  hoping  the  goods  will  ulti- 
mately arrive.  In  so  doing,  they  make  an 
interest  free  loan  to  the  merchant. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  legit- 
imate reason  why  merchants  should  bill 
for  undelivered  merchandise  and  thus 
obtain  the  free  use  of  their  customer's 
money.  As  drafted,  the  provision  deleted 
by  the  committee  would  have  prohibited 
creditors  who  operate  open-end  or  re- 
volving credit  plans  from  billing  for 
goods  or  services  not  received  by  or  sent 
to  a  consiuner.  A  creditor  would  have 
been  permitted  to  bill  for  goods  the  same 
day  he  shipped  them  and  thus  would  not 
have  been  penalized  for  unforeseeable 
mall  delays.  Under  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board's  general  regulatory  authority,  ex- 
ceptions could  have  been  made  in  un- 
usual situations  such  as  billing  for 
clothes  sold  through  various  "lay-away" 
or  similar  plans. 

The  committee  apparently  decided  to 
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delete  this  provision  on  the  grounds  that 
the  bill  already  permits  a  consumer  to 
withhold  payment  for  undelivered  mer- 
chandise until  the  creditor  has  resolved 
the  dispute  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  161.  However,  imder  this 
section,  a  creditor  need  only  explain  that 
the  goods  have  been  delayed.  Once  he 
explains  the  reasons  for  delay,  he  can 
continue  to  harass  the  consumer  for 
payment  even  though  the  goods  may  not 
be  delivered  for  several  additional 
months.  The  committee  bill  thus  fails  to 
provide  consumers  with  meaningful  pro- 
tection in  this  area. 

If  the  Senator  from  Utah  is  correct — 
rnd  I  hope  he  is.  because  he  is  a  very 
■ihrewd.  sharp,  and  alert  person  who 
knows  a  great  deal  about  this  legisla- 
tion— ^then  the  customer  would  be  pro- 
tected. There  may  not  be  a  need  for  this 
legislation,  as  he  said.  However,  I  do 
think  there  is  room  for  disagreement  on 
whether  this  is  the  situation  and 
whether  the  customer  is  or  is  not  pro- 
tected. It  is  the  intention  to  protect  him. 
I  caimot  see  that  the  legislation  does 
harm.  

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
measure  places  limitations  on  this  which 
provide  that  one  caimot  sell  any  mer- 
chandise to  anyone  except  himself.  I  am 
sure  that  the  Senator  does  not  Intend 
that. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  No.  They  send  it  to 
anyone  if  there  is  an  agreement.  It 
should  not  be  very  difficult  to  get  an 
agreement. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Where  is  that  provided? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Where  it  reads: 

Nothing  In  thla  section  prohibiU  the  bUI- 
ing  ptinuant  to  a  specific  agreements. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  But  that  does  not  say 
that  nothing  in  this  agreement  should 
prevent  the  seller  from  delivering  goods 
to  someone  else. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  provides  for  an  agreement 
with  regard  to  layaways  and  install- 
ment delivery.  That  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  purchase  of  gifts. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
as  he  might  require. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  C(X)K.  Mr.  President,  it  is  to  the 
obligor.  In  this  instance  what  happens  in 
the  situation  where  I  want  to  send  my 
youngster  in  college  a  present  and  I  do 
not  know  what  to  send  him?  I  notify 
Marshall  Field's  in  Chicago  to  charge  any 
accoimt  for  so  much  and  to  send  a  gift 
certificate  to  my  boy  or  girl  in  college. 
How  do  I  know  when  the  boy  will  go  to 
the  store?  They  send  him  a  letter  and 
say:  "We  have  so  much  on  account  for 
you.  It  is  at  your  disposal."  Does  the  Sen- 
ator mean  to  tell  me  that  I  do  not  get  a 
bill  until  one  of  my  children  decides  3 
months  later  to  go  to  the  store  and  spend 
the  money,  or  do  we  eliminate  that? 

Mr.  BROCK.  They  eliminate  it  under 
the  amendment.  The  Senator  talks  about 
customers  being  badgered.  The  Senator 
sat  through  a  lot  of  hearings  and  should 
know  that  that  is  not  so.  They  can  send 
one  bill.  They  cannot  badger  anyone. 


Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President.  I  agree  with 
the  import  of  the  amendment.  However. 
I  think  it  has  so  many  holes  in  it  that 
the  Senator  is  eliminating  most  of  the 
tsrpe  of  credit  business  being  done  in  the 
United  States.  A^th  regard  to  what  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  said  about  peo- 
ple being  billed  in  advance  for  goods,  I 
could  not  agree  more.  However,  when 
the  Senator  provides  in  strenuous  lan- 
guage that  he  can  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment, what  does  that  mean?  Suppose  I 
call  the  fiorist  and  say,  "Send  my  mother 
a  dozen  roses  in  Florida,  or  in  Kentucky." 
I  do  not  receive  them.  They  will  say. 
"Walt  a  minute.  We  have  to  have  an 
agreement,  because  the  law  says  that  we 
cannot  bill  you  until  they  receive  the 
goods".  Obviously,  I  am  never  going  to 
receive  them. 

Mr.  BROCK.  The  Senator  is  entirely 
correct.  All  day  today  we  have  had  dif- 
ficulty betweoi  intent  and  effect.  The  in- 
tent is  not  bad.  However,  the  effect  is 
disastrous. 

The  Senator  was  not  in  the  committee. 
However,  in  the  committee  we  went  to 
great  lengths  to  try  to  resolve  this 
problem. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  who  now 
supports  the  amendment,  supported  the 
bill  in  the  committee  because  of  the  very 
problems  raised  by  the  Senator  from 
Utah  and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Senator  caimot 
with  this  amendment  provide  the  flexi- 
bUlty  that  we  would  like  to  provide. 

The  amendment  is  an  anticcoisumer 
amendment  that  destroys  the  very  situa- 
tion the  Senator  seeks  to  protect. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  the  cus- 
tomer is  being  billed  for  goods  not  sent 
to  him.  He  is  being  billed  for  goods.  That 
extends  credit  to  the  merchant. 

Mr.  BROCK.  The  bill  provides  that 
the  customer  who  does  not  receive  goods 
can  refuse  to  pay  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNTOTA) .  The  time  of  the  Senator  has 
expired. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  has  4  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  remainder  of  my  time  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  tlE.^  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  has  1  minute  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
provides  that  if  aae  has  undelivered 
merchandise,  he  does  not  have  to  pay 
for  it,  and  he  does  not  have  to  pay  the 
finance  costs.  However,  the  Senator's 
languages  does  not  do  that.  It  goes  way 
beyond  that.  In  effect,  the  Senator  would 
simply  eliminate  large  blocks  of  credit 
that  are  available  at  present  and  would 
make  it  impossible  to  have  airline  and 
travel  credit  and  things  like  that. 

It  would  literally  be  Impossible  to  pro- 
vide credit  to  the  ones  whom  the  Senator 
is  trying  to  help.  The  effect  of  the  amend- 
ment is  negative. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.   TUNNEY.   Mr.   President,   it   is 


quite  clear  from  the  language  of  the  bill 
on  page  13.  where  it  says  that  each  per- 
son shall  send  a  written  explanation  or 
clarification  to  the  obligor,  after  having 
conducted  an  investigation,  setting  forth 
to  the  extent  applicable  the  reasons  why 
the  creditor  believes  the  account  of  the 
obligor  was  correctly  shown  in  the  state- 
ment and,  upon  request  of  the  obligor, 
provide  copies  of  documentary  evidence 
of  the  obligor's  indebtedness. 

As  a  practical  matter,  everyone  knows 
that  such  a  fact  could  be  a  harassment, 
and  the  average  consumer  will  not  be 
involved  in  that  way.  That  is  very  clear. 

It  is  also  very  clear  that  insofar  as  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  is  concerned, 
when  we  talk  about  an  agreement  being 
entered  Into,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
can  prescribe  the  regulations  and  make 
it  very  clear. 

Section  105  of  regulation  2  states  that: 

The  Board  shaU  prescribe  regulations  to 
carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  title.  Tliese 
regulations  may  contain  such  classifications, 
differentiations,  or  other  provisions,  and  may 
provide  tar  such  adjustments  and  excep- 
tions for  any  class  of  transactions,  as  in 
the  Judgment  of  the  Board  are  necessary  or 
proper  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  to  prevent  circumvention  or  evasion 
thereof  or  to  facilitate  compliance  there- 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor just  obliterated  his  own  argument. 
He  read  language  which  provides  that  he 
has  to  conduct  an  investigation  and  that 
investigation  must  show  that  the  charge 
was  correctly  shown.  If  it  is  not  delivered, 
that  cannot  be  shown.  And  one  cannot 
have  a  bill  for  finance  charges. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  abuse 
that  the  Senator  from  California  is  in- 
tending to  correct  is  not  endemnic  or 
widespread.  The  remedy  would  be  far 
worse  than  the  disease  in  this  case. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
1  minute  remaining.  I  would  be  very 
happy  to  yield  back  my  1  minute. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  California.  On  this  question  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Bible),  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon)  ,  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Ervin)  .  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  Gambrbll).  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harkis).  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  .  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Htticphrey).  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son), the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Jordan),  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
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ingUm  (Mr.  Magnuson),  the  S^ator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClkixanI  ,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr  Mc- 
OovERN),  the  Senator  from  New  £  unp- 
shire  (Mr.  McIntyre),  the  Senatoi  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Muskie),  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  ,  ah  I  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spari  mam) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senatoi  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield)  is  abse  it  an 
official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  :  Forth 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  is  paired  wil  i  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr    Mc- 

GOVBRN) .  ■ 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Saiator 
from  North  Carolina  would  vote  inay" 
and  the  Senator  from  South  olkota 
would  vote  "yea."  I 

I  further  announce  that,  if  prsent 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Allska 
(Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Wj  sh- 
Ington  (Mr.  Jackson)  ,  the  Senator  f:  om 
Washington  (Mr.  Magnttson)  ,  the  Se  la- 
tor  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastoix), 
and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  ( tdr. 
Oambrkll)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIPPIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwaier) 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  H  at- 
FiELD)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (  ilr. 
ScoTT)  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
on  ofBcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (  ilr. 
Munbt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

Also  the  S«iator  from  Colorado  (  Ar. 
Allott)  ,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (  dr. 
Pawnin),  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (  Ar. 
Dole)  .  the  Senator  from  Iowa  ( Ur. 
Miller),  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (  ^r. 
Percy)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  ( klr. 
Stevens)  is  absent  on  official  commi  tee 
business. 

If  present  and  voting  the  Senator  fi  om 
Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  and  the  Sent  tor 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller)  would  each  ^  ote 
"nay." 


McOovem  Muakie 

McIntyre  Pastore 

MlUer  Percy 

Mundt  Scott 


Sparknum 
Stevena 


The  result  was  announced- 
nays  42,  as  follows: 


-yeas 


30. 


[No.  162  Leg] 

TEAS— 30 

Bayh 

HuRhes 

Burdtck 

Inouye 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Javlts 

Case 

Kennedy 

Chiles 

McOee 

Church 

Metc«lf 

Cranston 

Mondale 

Eaeleton 

Montoya 

Hartke 

Moss 

HoUlnga 

Nelson 

NATS— 42 

Aiken 

Cooper 

Allen 

Cotton 

Anderson 

Curtis 

Baker 

Domlnick 

Bean 

Eastland 

Bellmon 

El  lender 

Bennett 

Pong 

Bentsen 

Fulbrtght 

Boggs 

Qrlffn 

Brock 

Otirney 

Brooke 

Hansen 

Buckley 

Hruska 

Byrd. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Harry  T. 

Jr.    Long 

Cook 

Mathlas 

NOT  VOTING— a 

Allott 

Oambrell 

Bible 

Qoldwater           , 

Cannon 

Oravel 

Dole 

Harris                 ; 

Ervln 

Hart                     1 

Fannin 

Katfleld               J 

Pell 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rtblcoff 

Srhwelker 

Stevenson 

SjTnlngton 

Tunney 

Welcker 

Williams 


Packwood 

Pearson 

Roth 

Sazbe 

Smith 

Spong 

Stafford 

Stennls 

Taft 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Young 


Humphrey 

Jarkson 

Jordan.  N.< 

Magnuaon 

Mansfield 

McClelUn 


So  Mr.  TvNNXT's  amendment  (No. 
1157),  as  modified,  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC:er.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

AMKNDMKNT    NO.     IISS 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  1155. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  amendment,  as  follows: 

At  the  and  of  the  bUl  Add  Um  foUowlng 
n«w  sectloa: 

I  312.  Repeal  of  utility  exemption 

Seotlon  104  of  the  Truth  In  Lending  Act 
(16  n.S.C.  1603)  la  amended  by  etrlklng  out 
paragraph  (4) . 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  need,  and  I 
yldd  to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  time 
on  this  amendment  be  limited  to  30  min- 
utes, to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
distinguished  mover  of  the  eunendment 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  METCALP.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
on  the  remaining  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tunney) 
be  limited  to  20  minutes,  to  be  equally 
divided  as  heretofore  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  wonder  If 
the  Senator  would  withhold  that  re- 
quest until  I  can  ascertain  whether  I 
can  take  care  of  my  situation? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes.  Mr. 
President,  I  withdraw  this  request 
temporarily. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana yield  himself? 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  simply 
repeals  the  exemption  for  regulated 
utilities  provided  by  section  104,  para- 
graph 4,  of  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act. 

That  utility  exemption  did  not  appear 
in  either  the  Senate  or  House  versions 
of  the  original  truth  in  lending  Mils.  No 
hearings  were  held  on  the  exemption. 
The  exemption  was  inserted  by  the  con- 
ference committee  and  should  have 
been  excluded  on  a  point  of  order. 

During  the  91st  Congress  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Scott)  and  I  introduced 
legislation  (8.  3018)  to  repeal  the  ex- 
emption. I  pointed  out  in  my  introduc- 
tory remarks  that  there  had  been  no  tes- 
timony, in  either  House,  for  the  utility 
exemption,  and  that  neither  the  Con- 
gress nor  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  had 


determined  that  the  State  regulatory 
authorities  exercised  regulatory  function 
in  the  credit  field.  I  pointed  out  that  the 
utilities'  small  business  competitors,  the 
fuel  oil  marketers,  were  subject  to  pro- 
visions of  the  act.  And  I  cited  an  exam- 
ple of  an  individual  being  charged  in- 
terest at  the  annual  rate  of  142  percent 
by  a  utility  with  which  we  are  all 
familiar,  the  Washington  Gas  Light  Co 

I  reintroduced  the  bill  as  S.  1406  in 
the  92d  Congress.  My  bill  to  repeal  the 
utility  exemption  was  included  as  section 
210  of  the  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs  Committee  Print  Number  One 
dealing  with  Truth  in  Lending  Act 
amendments,  dated  March  1,  1972. 

Of  course,  I  am  talking  about  these 
little  squares  that  appear  on  electric  or 
gas  utility  bills,  and  so  forth,  where  it 
says,  "Pay  net  amount  by"  a  certain 
date;  and  if  that  net  amount  is  not  paid 
by  a  certain  date,  then  it  says  the  con- 
sumer has  to  pay  the  gross  amount, 
which  amounts  to  an  increase  in  the  net 
amoimt  by  10  percent.  Sometimes  that 
increase  is  20  days  or  10  days  or  15  days 
later.  What  I  am  trying  to  do  is  point 
out  how  much  Interest  is  charged  of 
these  late  payments. 

However,  this  section  was  rejected  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Financial  Institu- 
tions, by  a  5  to  4  vote,  and  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  subcommittee  was  up- 
held by  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire) 
succinctly  stated  the  case  for  inclusion 
of  my  amendment  in  his  individual  views 
on  S.  652.  which  appear  in  Report  No. 
90-750. 

Consumers  are  entitled  to  know  the  Im- 
plicit rate  of  Intereat  being  charged  for  the 
delayed  payment  of  their  monthly  utility 
bills.  ' 

Senator  Proxmire  said: 

For  example  a  five  per  cent  addltl(mal 
charge  for  late  payment  la  equivalent  to  an 
annual  rate  of  interest  of  sixty  per  cent.  If 
a  consumer  wants  to  delay  payment  on  his 
utility  bill  for  a  month,  he  should  know  that 
he  Is  being  charged  interest  at  the  rate  of 
sixty  per  cent  a  year. 

I  would  point  out  here.  Mr.  President, 
that  many  utility  consumers  do  not  have 
as  much  as  a  month's  time  in  which  to 
pay  their  bill  in  order  to  escape  usurious 
Interest  charges.  When  the  mail  is  de- 
livered promptly,  and  when  I  am  home 
to  read  it,  I  have  17  days  notice  from 
Washington  Gas  Light  Co.  There  are 
many  persons  who  do  not  have  the  money 
to  pay  all  their  bills  within  approxi- 
mately 2  weeks,  or  even  a  month.  When 
they  do  get  the  money  most  of  them  pay 
thrtr  utility  bUls  first.  In  order  to  main- 
tain their  essential  utility  service.  These 
are  low-income  people  who  subsidize  the 
large  utility  users  through  the  prevalent 
block  rate  structure.  To  add  usurious  in- 
terest charges  to  their  disproportionately 
high  rates — high  despite  the  fact  that 
their  low  usage  Is  not  contributing  to 
the  demand  upon  which  utilities  base 
rate  increase  requests — is  adding  Insult 
to  Injury. 

One  of  the  arguments  which  utilities 
raise.  In  their  privately  expressed  objec- 
tions to  my  amendment,  raises  more 
questions  than  it  answers.  They  complain 
about  the  difficulty  and  burden  of  tell- 
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ing  customers  about  their  Interest 
charges. 

As  Senator  Proxmire  points  out  on 
page  30  of  Senate  report  No.  92-750: 

A  survey  taken  in  Massachusetts  and  Ore- 
gon reveals  that  home  fuel  companies  are 
disclosing  without  difficulty  that  they  are 
charging  customers  Interest  at  the  rate  of 
eighteen  per  cent  for  late  payment  whUe 
public  utilities  are  charging  at  a  much 
higher  rate. 

Do  not  the  utilities  have  as  much  cap- 
ability in  computing  interest  as  their 
small  competitors  do?  If  not,  perhc^M 
they  are  improperly  projecting  costs  in 
their  rate  increase  requests,  and  errone- 
ously forecasting  reserve  capacity  for 
summer  peaks  and  fuel  reserves  as  well. 
If  utilities'  multiplication  and  compoimd 
interest  tables  are  so  inadequate  these 
companies  had  better  withdraw  from 
their  extensive  indoctrination  programs 
in  the  schools  and  colleges  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  President,  I  introduced  my  amend- 
ment in  order  to  help  persons  who  were 
not  being  protected  by  State  regulatory 
commissions.  I  have  long  been  and  con- 
tinue to  be  a  supporter  of  strengthened 
State  regulation.  I  will  lean  over  back- 
ward to  help  members  of  State  commis- 
sions and  others  who  indicate  that  they 
are  going  to  address  themselves  to  the 
problems  of  regulation,  help  improve  the 
customers'  standing  and  expand  the  cus- 
tomers' fund  of  basic  information. 

Deojite  Senator  Proxmirb's  efforts, 
and  those  of  several  of  his  colleagues,  the 
Senate  committee  has  not  indicated  a 
sensitivity  to  the  problem  with  which  my 
amendment  deals.  I  say  this  with  sadness, 
in  full  realization  of  the  fact  that  utili- 
ties and  banks  have  a  much  greater  ca- 
pacity for  expressing  their  viewpoint,  in 
Wasliington  and  especially  thnxigh  home 
State  affiliates,  than  do  the  little  peo- 
ple who  have  lost  faith  in  the  ability  of 
the  Congress  to  deal  fairly  with  small 
problems  involving  large  corporations. 

Recently  I  visited  with  crhairman  Dlar- 
muid  F.  O'Scannlain  of  the  Oregon  Pub- 
lic Utility  Commission.  He  is  an  ener- 
getic young  chairman  of  one  of  the  best 
State  commissions.  He  has  been  ap- 
pointed as  chairman  of  the  ad  hoc  com-  ' 
mittee  on  billing  practices  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Regulatory  Cwnmis- 
sioners.  Serving  with  him  will  be  Chair- 
man WilUam  F.  Eich  of  the  Wisconsin 
Public  Service  Commission  and  Commis- 
sioner Marvin  R.  Wooten,  of  the  North 
Carolina  Utilities  Commission,  with  staff 
support  from  NARUC  General  Counsel 
Paul  Rodgers. 

Commissioner  O'Scannlain  told  me 
that  his  committee  is  going  to  survey  all 
the  State  commissions  regarding  billing 
practices.  We  discussed  a  number  of 
matters  in  this  area  including,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  interest  on  late  pasmient  is- 
sue, policy  with  respect  to  deposits  of 
customers  and  service  connection 
charges,  the  need  for  providing  custom- 
ers— as  Washington  Gas  Light  now 
does — a  brief  description,  on  the  bill,  of 
the  basic  rate  structure.  We  also  dis- 
cussed several  other  Items  regarding 
which  utility  consumers  should  be  reg- 
ularly Informed. 

I  want  to  see  if  the  State  commissions 
themselves  will  promptly  move  to  deter- 


mine and  report  the  facts  and  make  ap- 
propriate changes.  I  want  to  help  a 
llkdy  group  of  State  commissioners,  and 
look  forward  to  their  report  and  follow- 
up  action. 

Additionally  I  have  been  In  touch  with 
a  member  of  the  Commission  on  Uniform 
State  Laws,  Benny  E^ass.  He  Is  also  a 
member  of  the  Special  Committee  on  the 
Uniform  Consumer  Credit  Code.  Per- 
haps the  members  of  this  commission 
will  see  fit  to  include  a  provision  with- 
in the  code  which  would  repeal  the  util- 
ity exemption. 

So  I  am  going  to  await  the  results  of 
two  efforts  to  attain  change  through  the 
State  rather  than  the  Federal  route.  I 
hope  that  these  efforts  at  the  State  level 
are  successful.  If  they  are  not,  and  if 
I  return  to  the  Senate  next  year,  I  shall 
again  see  if  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs, 
however  it  is  then  constituted,  is  willing 
to  take  one  small  step  toward  fair  utility 
billing  procedures  over  the  objection  of 
the  most  pervasive  lobby  in  the  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  correspondence  relating  to  Com- 
missioner O'Scannlain's  committee  and 
the  Commission  on  Uniform  State  Laws, 
on  which  Benny  Kass  serves. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

National  Association  op 

RB0TTI.ATORT  nTTLITT  COMlflSSIONKBS, 

Washington,  D.C..  March  14, 1972. 
Re:  Retention  of  Regulated  Public  Utility 

irzemptlon  In  Truth  in  Lending  Act. 
Hon.  John  J.  Spakkman, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs,  V.S.  Senate.  Washing- 
ton, B.C. 
Dxak  Chairman  Spaxkman:  The  National 
Association  of  Regulatory  Utility  Commis- 
sioners (NARUC)*  vigorously  lu-ges  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  to  retain  the  reg- 
ulated public  utility  exemption  contained 
m  Section  104(4)  of  the  Truth  In  Lending 
Act  (16  U.8.C.,  Sec.  1603(4)1  during  current 
consideration  by  the  Committee  of  the  pro- 
posed Truth  In  Lending  Act  Amendments  of 
197S. 

The  repeal  of  the  exemption  would  require 
regiaated  pubUc  utUltles  to  conform  their 
billing  practices  to  procedures  prescribed  by 
regulations  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  We 
believe  that  such  a  concentration  of  regula- 
tory power  In  the  Federal  Oovernment  Is  un- 
warranted because  such  billing  practices  are 
now  subject  to  comprehensive  State  regu- 
lation. Moreover,  each  State  regulatory 
agency  provides  a  ready  and  convenient 
forum  for  public  consideration  of  any  com- 
plaints regarding  bUllng  practices. 

We  understand  that  Committee  considera- 
tion of  the  proposed  repeal  of  the  public  util- 
ity exemption  has  been  largely  Influenced 
by  the  practice  of  some  utilities  In  applying 
late  charges  or  "net  and  gross"  differentials 
In  computing  the  amount  of  a  late  bill  In 
order  to  encourage  prompt  payment. 

The  NARUC  has  not  heretofore  studied 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  to  the  pub- 


•Tbe  NARUC  la  a  quasi -governmental  non- 
profit organization  foimded  in  1889.  Wltmn 
its  membership  are  the  govenunental  bodies 
of  the  fifty  States  and  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Puerto  Rico  and  the  Vlzgln  Islands 
engaged  In  the  regulation  of  carriers  and 
UtUltles.  The  mission  of  the  NARUC  Is  to  Im- 
prove the  quality  and  effectiveness  of  public 
regulation  in  America. 


He  of  such  a  practice.  Accordingly,  I  am  ap- 
pointing an  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  BUllng 
Practices  to  study  this  practice,  and  such 
other  practices  as  members  of  Congress  or 
other  Interested  parties  may  suggest,  and  to 
submit  Its  report  and  recommendations 
thereon  for  action  by  our  Eighty-fourth  An- 
nual Convention  to  be  held  In  New  Orleans 
on  November  27-30,  1972.  We  wlU  of  course 
submit  the  report  and  recommendations  and 
Convention  action  thereon  to  the  membera 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  and  other  interested  parties. 
Including  the  news  media. 

In  view  of  this  Impending  study  on  utUlty 
billing  practices  by  the  State  regulatory  com- 
missions, we  would  deeply  appreciate  you 
and  your  colleagues  deferring  action  on  the 
proposed  repeal  of  the  exemption  until  after 
our  Convention. 

With  warm  regards  and  best  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

Francis  Riordan,  President. 

National  Association  of 

Recitlatort  Utilitt  Commissioners, 

Washington,  B.C.,  March  22, 1972. 
Re:    Appointment  of  the   NARUC  Ad  Hoe 

Committee  on  Billing  Practices. 
Hon.  DiABKum  F.  O'Scannlain, 
Oregon  Public  UtUity  Commissioner. 
Hon.  William  F.  Eich, 
Chairman,  Wisconsin  Public  Service  Coim' 

mission. 
Hon.  MaaviM  R.  Wootkn, 
Commissioner,  North  Carottna  Utilities  Com- 
mission. 

Okntlxmxn  :  President  Francis  Riordan  has 
appointed  you  as  members  of  the  NARUC  Ad 
Hoc  Committee  on  Billing  Practices  and  has 
designated  Mr.  CScannlam  as  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee. 

The  mission  of  your  Committee  is  to  study 
the  Impact  on  the  public  Interest  of  the  prac- 
tice of  some  utilities  in  applying  a  late  charge 
or  "net  and  gross"  differentials  in  ccMnputing 
the  amoimt  of  a  late  bill  for  service,  and 
such  other  billing  practices,  as  you  may  deem 
appropriate  or  as  members  of  Congress  or 
other  interested  parties  may  suggest,  and  to 
submit  your  report  and  reoommendaticms 
thereon  for  action  by  the  Eighty-fourth 
NARUC  Annual  Convention  to  be  held  in 
New  Orleans  on  November  27-30,  1972. 

You  may  wlsli  to  give  consideration  to  the 
formulatkm  of  proposed  model  State  com- 
mission rules  governing  utUlty  billing  prac- 
tices. 

Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  the  letter  of  President 
Riordan  to  Chairman  John  J.  Sparkman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs,  dated  March  14.  1972,  op- 
posing the  repeal  of  the  regulated  public 
UtUlty  exemption  contained  in  Section  104 
(4)  of  the  Truth  In  Lending  Act  [15  UJ3.C., 
Sec.  1603(14)  ]  during  the  Committee's  con- 
sideration of  S.  662,  a  bill  proposing  the 
Truth  m  Lending  Act  Amendments  of  1972. 
Subsequently,  the  Committee  reported  the 
blU  without  an  amendment  to  repeal  the 
exemption. 

Your  active  service  on  the  Ad  Hoc  Com- 
mittee is  important  to  the  cause  of  strength- 
ening effective  State  regulation. 

With  warm  personal  regards  and  best 
wishes,  I  am 

Sincerely  yours, 

Paul  Rodgeks,  General  Counts. 

National  Association  of 
Rbculatort  Utilitt  Commissionxks. 

Washington,  D.C.,  March  24. 1972. 
Mr.  Vio  Rdnxmer, 

Executive  Secretary  to  Senator  Lee  Metcalf, 
427  Old  Senate  Office  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
Dkar  Mr.  RnNXMm:  Enclosed  are  copies  of 
NARUC  correspondence  of  March  14  and  22. 
1973     regarding    the    establishment    of    an 
NARUC  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  BUllng  Prac- 
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tlc«s  to  study  ttae  validity  of  late 
being  applied  to  the  amount  of  a  late 
for  utility  service  and  other  practices 
ployed  by  utilities  In  billing. 

It  seems  to  me  that  It  would  be  well 
the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  to  formulate  a 
prehenslve  queatlounaire  on  tbls  subject 
completion  by  all  State  regulatory 
slon«.  Accordingly,  I  will  be  in  touch 
ycu  in  the  nrar  future  to  get  your  views 
the  kind  of  questions  which  should  be 
eluded  in  the  questionnaire. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  the  opporti^lty 
of  working  with  you  on  this  Important 
matter. 

With    warm    personal    regards    and 
wishes,  I  am 

Sincerely  yours, 

Paul  Roocnts, 
General  Coum^l. 

National  Association  or 
Reculatokt  Utility  Commissionkbs, 

Vfashington.  D.C..  AprU  28,  19T2. 
To  Each  Member  of  the  United  States  Sen  ite. 
Re:   S.  652.  a  bUl  proposing  the  Trutli    in 
Lending  Act  Amendments  of  1972 

Dkak  Senator  :  The  National  Assoclai  Ion 
of  Regulatory  Utility  Commissioners  (N  LR- 
UC)*  vigorously  urges  the  members  of  tthe 
Senate  to  retain  the  regulated  public  utlilty 
exemption  conUlned  in  Section  104(4)  of 
the  Truth  in  Lending  Act  (16  U.S.C.,  I  lee. 
1603(4)1  during  consideration  of  the  atove 
bill  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  tomonow, 
Thursday.  April  27th. 

We  understand  that  Senator  Lee  Met;alf 
of  Montana  wUl  offer  at  that  time  Amend- 
ment No.  1165  to  repeal  tbe  exemption 

The  repeal  of  the  exemption  would  re- 
quire regulated  public  utilities  to  conf  >rm 
their  bilimg  practices  to  procedures  ]ire- 
scrlbed  by  regulations  of  the  Federal  fee- 
serve  Board.  We  believe  that  such  a  concen- 
tration of  regulatory  power  in  the  Fed  eral 
Oovernment  is  unwarranted  because  i  uch 
billing  practices  are  now  subject  to  c  }m- 
prehenslve  State  regulation.  Moreover,  <ach 
State  regulatory  agency  provides  a  ready  and 
convenient  forum  for  public  oonslderatic  d  of 
any  complaints  regarding  billing  praci  Ices. 

We  undersUnd  that  Senator  Metialf's 
Amendment  to  repeal  the  public  ui  lllty 
exemption  has  been  largely  Influenced  b;  the 
practice  of  some  utilities  In  applying 
charges  or  "net  and  gross"  differential  i  in 
computing  the  amount  of  a  late  bill  in^tler 
to  encourage  prompt  payment. 

The  NARUC  has  not  heretofore  studied  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  to  the  p  ibllc 
of  such  a  practice.  Accordingly,  I  appo 


nted 


an  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Billing  Pract  Ices* 
on  March  22,  1972,  to  study  this  practice  and 
such  other  practices  as  members  of  Con  jress 
or  other  Interested  parties  may  suggest  and 
to  submit  its  report  and  recommendations 
thereon  for  action  by  our  Eighty-fourth 
nual  Convention  to  be  held  in  New  Or 
on  November  27-80.  1972.  I  anticipate 

the  report  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  wl 
elude  proposed  model  SUte  commission 
governing  utility  billing  practices. 


An- 
eans 

that 

1  m- 
rules 


•  The  NARUC  Is  a  quasl-governmc  ntal 
nonprofit  organization  founded  in  1889. 
Within  its  membership  are  the  governmi  intal 
bodies  of  the  fifty  States  and  of  the  DU  trlct 
of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands engaged  m  the  regulation  of  carriers 
and  utilities.  The  mission  of  the  NARGC  Is 
to  improve  the  quality  and  effectiveness  of 
public  regulation  m  America. 

*The  members  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Comm  ttee 
are:  Dlarmuld  F.  O'Scannlaln.  Oregon  Pi  bile 
Utility  Commissioner,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Ad  Hoc  Committee;  Willitun  F.  Eich,  CI  air- 
man, Wisconsin  Public  Service  CommlBi  Ion; 

and  Marvin  R.  Woot«n.  Commissioner,  Morth 

Carolina  Utilities  Coounlsslon.  J 


We  will  of  course  submit  the  report  and 
recommendations  and  Convention  action 
thereon  to  the  members  of  the  Senate  and 
other  Interested  parties,  including  the  news 
media. 

In  view  of  this  pending  study  on  utility 
billing  practices  by  the  State  regulatory  com- 
missions, we  would  deeply  appreciate  you  and 
your  colleagues  deferring  action  on  the  pro- 
posed repeal  of  the  exemption  untU  after  our 
Convention. 

With  warm  regards  and  best  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely  yotirs. 

FKANCm  RiOBOAK, 

Prwitfent. 

COMMTrrxB  ON  ChsvxaNtcxNT  Opxa- 

ations, 

WoMhlngton,  D.C.,  AprU  26, 1972. 
Mr.  BxNNT  L.  Kass. 
Commissioner,  Uniform  State  Lawi, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Ma.  Kass  :  As  you  know,  the  Senate  Is 
considering  S.  652,  the  Fair  Credit  Billing  Act. 
One  item  which  was  proposed  for  Inclusion  in 
this  bill  Involves  repeal  of  the  exemption  from 
Truth  in  Lending  for  regulated  utilities.  Un- 
der this  exemption,  transactions  under  public 
utility  tariffs  are  exempted  If  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  determines  that  a  State  regula- 
tory body  regulates  the  chargea  for  the  public 
utility  services  involved,  the  charges  for  de- 
layed payment,  and  any  discount  allowed  for 
early  payment. 

I  attempted  to  repeal  this  utility  exemp- 
tion, but  to  no  avail.  Despite  my  efforts,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Financial  Institutions  of 
the  Senate  Banking  and  currency  Committee 
decided,  by  a  6  to  4  vote,  to  oppose  the  repeal 
of  this  exemption,  and  this  position  was  up- 
held by  the  full  committee. 

Consumers  are  entitled  to  know  the  rate  of 
interest  being  charged  by  utility  companies. 
Perhaps,  however,  this  is  a  matter  which 
should  be  left  up  to  the  states  for  their  con- 
sideration. Accordingly,  I  encourage  you,  as  a 
Commissioner  on  Uniform  State  Laws  and  a 
member  of  the  Special  Committee  on  the  Uni- 
form Consumer  Credit  Code,  to  include  a 
provision  witbm  the  Code  which  would  have 
the  effect  of  repealing  this  utility  exemption. 

Your  continued  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
consumers  is  appreciated. 

Kindest  regards. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Ln  MncALT. 

Mr.  METCAIiP.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  compelling  reasons  why  regulated 
public  utilities  should  ccmtinue  to  be 
exempt  from  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act. 
Furthermore,  any  move  to  make  them 
subject  to  its  provisions  would  be  pat- 
ently antlconsumer. 

First,  public  utilities  throughout  the 
Nation  are  already  subject  to  regulation. 
Substituting  Federal  authority  for  this 
State  and  local  control  on  the  face  of 

it  would  be  purely  unnecessary  and  du- 
plicative. Worse,  it  would  throw  into  the 
regulatory  process  elements  of  confusion 
and  further  needless  delay. 

Second,  present  regulatory  systems  are 
performing  admirably  in  the  consmner 
interest,  while  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
is  neither  qualified  nor  equipped  to  enter 
into  the  Intricate  field  of  utility  regula- 
tion. The  regulation  of  utility  rates  to 
retail  consumers  historically  has  been 
the  responsibility  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments because  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment could  not  hope  to  do  an  adequate 
job  in  this  field.  Should  this  amendment 
paes,  it  would  be  the  beginning  of  a 
bresJcdown  in  this  well  considered  and 

ezliaustlvely  studied  field. 


Third,  not  only  would  this  amendment 
require  utilities  to  comply  with  many 
provisions  of  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act, 
as  the  bill  before  us  would  amend  the 
act,  it  would  also  require  public  utilities 
to  comply  with  the  Fair  Credit  Billing 
Act.  Utility  billing  practices — now  regu- 
lated by  the  individual  States  which  have 
properly  established  their  own,  varying 
rules — ^would  have  to  conform  to  na- 
tional practices.  This  would  be  required 
whether  the  company  used  "discount 
billing,"  late  charges,  or  "net  and  gross" 
difTerentials,  wreaking  havoc  with  prac- 
tices required  by  the  present  regulators 
and  ignoring  present  local  practices 
which  have  wide  c<msumer  acceptance. 

Fourth,  the  Fair  Credit  Billing  Act 
establishes  procedures  for  a  customer  to 
contest  billing  errors.  That  may  be  well 
and  good  for  unregulated  businesses,  but 
in  the  case  of  utilities  there  is  a  serious, 
substantive  question  whether  the  Fair 
Credit  Billing  Act  would  allow  the  use 
of  estimated  bills.  If  utilities  could  not, 
this  would  increase  costs  to  the  utilities 
and  subsequently  rates  consumers  pay. 
Furthermore,  I  would  point  out  that 
many  consumers  of  utility  services  pre- 
fer and  want  estimated  bills,  so  they  can 
adjust  them  to  their  household  budgets. 

Fifth,  most  utility  consumers  benefit 
from  "discount"  or  "net  amount"  billing 
practices  by  paying  their  bills  on  time. 
If  they  were  denied  this  benefit,  or  if  it 
should  be  reduced,  they  would  be  shoul- 
dering the  burden,  or  at  least  part  of 
the  burden,  which  should  be  and  now  is 
borne  by  late  payers.  It  is  not  fair  to 
penalize  an  "on  time"  consumer  in  such 
a  manner. 

Sixth,  present  rate  structures  are  based 
on  long  experience.  Changing  the  setup 
by  making  utilities  and  their  regulators 
conform  to  national  practices  could  re- 
quire the  whole  rate  structure  to  be  re- 
vamped— a  needless  and  senseless  and 
expeiisive  result,  should  this  amendment 
pass. 

Seventh,  this  amendment  was  con- 
sidered by  the  conmiittee  and  was  not 
accepted. 

Utility  consumers  are  fully  protected 
from  unfair,  unreasonable,  uiilawful,  and 
discriminatory  credit  charges,  and  in- 
accurate Eind  unfair  credit  billings  by  a 
complete  body  of  law  and  by  regulatory 
agencies,  many  of  which  are  composed  of 
elected  officials.  Utilities  are  in  a  unicne 
situation  when  contrasted  to  the  norma', 
unregulated  business.  There  is  no  need 
for  this  amendment.  It  challenges  cur- 
rent regulatory  practices,  even  to  the 
extent  of  undermining  them.  It  should  he 
defeated,  so  utilities  and  their  consum- 
ers can  continue  to  benefit  from  pra  - 
tices  that  are  proven  and  are  wurkir.s 
well. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  we  are,  I 
think,  prepared  to  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  our  time.  It  is  our  understanding 
that  the  Senator  from  Montana  intends 
to  withdraw  his  amendment. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  am  going  to  with- 
draw the  amendment  if  all  time  is  yielded 
back. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  the  time  in  opposition. 
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The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield  back  his  re- 
maining time? 

Mr.  BdETCALP.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time,  and  withdraw  the 
amendment. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFiCKU.  The 
amendment  Is  withdrawn. 

AMENOKKNT   NO.    118* 

BIT.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  1159,  to  prohibit  the 
imposition  of  a  minimum  finance  charge. 

The  PRE8IDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

On  page  11,  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  add 
the  following: 

"170.  Prohibition  of  minimum  finance 
charge.". 

On  page  19,  line  7,  strike  out  the  quota- 
tion marks. 

On  page  19,  between  lines  7  and  8,  Insert 
the  following: 

"1 170.  Prohibition     of     minimum     finance 
charge 
"No   creditor  who   operates  an  open-end 
consumer  credit  plan  may  impose  a  mini- 
mum finance  charge." 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent,  having  cleared  the  request 
with  the  author  of  the  amendment  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Bennett)  ,  that  time  on  this  amend- 
ment be  limited  to  20  minutes,  to  be 
equally  divided  between  those  two  Sena- 
tors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  time  on  the  rollcall — 
which  I  understand  the  Senator  will  re- 
quest— be  limited  to  10  minutes,  and  that 
the  warning  bell  be  sounded  midway; 
that  time  on  the  rollcall  vote  on  passage 
of  the  bUl  be  similarly  limited;  and  that 
the  cloakrooms  inform  all  Senators 
accordingly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  been  endorsed  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. 

The  truth-in-lending  law  does  not  re- 
quire the  disclosure  to  consumers  of  the 
aimual  percentage  rate  of  a  credit  trans- 
action where  the  finance  charge  is  with- 
in certain  minimum  limits.  The  supposed 

rationalization  behind  this  provision  is 
that  a  minimum  charge  allows  the  credi- 
tor to  recover  the  administrative  cost  of 
the  transaction  and  that  disclosure  on 
an  aimual  percentage  rate  basis  of  this 
minimum  charge  would  present  a  dis- 
torted picture  of  a  necessary  cost. 

Nowhere  in  the  hearings  or  report  Is 
sufficient  data  presented  that  would  show 
the  difference  there  would  be  in  the  re- 
turn to  creditors  if  such  minimum 
charges  were  prohibited.  All  the  record 
shows  are  general  statements  by  Indus- 
try representatives  that  such  minimum 
charges  are  essential  to  defray  the  ad- 
ministrative costs  of  providing  revolving 

credit. 


In  addition.  In  March.  1968  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  conducted  a  survey 
of  the  installment  credit  practices  of 
District  of  Columbia  retailers.  As  part  of 
tbls  survey,  the  FTC  analyzed  the  impact 
of  finance  charges  on  the  low-inixHne 
consumer.  The  data  showed  that  bulk  of 
Installment  credit  sales  were  at  effective 
annual  financing  rates  of  22  percent  or 
more.  Nearly  half — 47.9  percent — ^was  at 
rates  ranging  from  26  to  33  percent.  By 
contrast,  contracts  arising  fr(»n  sales  by 
non-low  income  general  market  retailers 
were  at  considerably  lower  rates.  Three- 
fourths  of  these  contracts  were  at  fi- 
nance rates  of  20  percent  or  less.  Less 
than  1  percent  of  general  market  retailer 
contracts  had  finance  charges  exceeding 
24  percent. 

Even  if  the  c<Hi8tmier  credit  picture 
has  improved  somewhat  since  1968,  the 
essential  inequities  remain.  The  mini- 
mum finance  charge  seems  to  bear  a 
share  of  responsibility  for  these  Im- 
balances. 

As  a  practical  matter  the  low-Income 
customer  is  particularly  vulnerable  to 
the  minimum  finance  charge  which  Is 
Imposed  in  lieu  of  the  normal  Interest 
rate  charge  of  18  percent  if  the  payment 
of  small  amounts  are  deferred. 

For  example,  a  minimum  finance 
charge  of  50  cents  on  a  $10  balance  Is 
equivalent  to  a  charge  of  5  percent  a 
month  or  60  percent  a  year. 

Thus,  In  its  (H>eration  it  works  against 
the  low-income  consumer  and  has  little 
if  any  effect  on  those  who  can  afford  to 
pay  their  accounts  in  full  within  the 
required  time  period.  For  those  whose 
minimum  balance  is  more  than  $33  on  a 
revolving  credit  system,  the  standard  1 V^ 
percent  a  month  charge — or  18  percent 
a  year — ^is  levied.  If  the  balance  is  be- 
low this  $33  however,  say  $10  for  ex- 
ample, a  minimum  charge  of  50  cents  is 
levied.  On  an  annual  percentage  rate 
basis,  this  represents  a  60  percent  per 
year  rate. 

As  I  mentioned,  the  creditor  argues 
that  this  charge  is  necessary  to  pay  for 
the  cost  of  botAkeeping.  However,  if  unit 
costs  are  determined  by  dividing  total 
bookkeeping  costs  by  the  total  number 
of  transactions  you  get  one  cost  figure. 
If  the  unit  cost  is  determined  by  dividing 
total  costs  by  the  total  dollar  amoimts 
financed  you  can  show  far  lower  costs 
and  no  need  for  a  minlmimi  charge. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  permissible 
interest  rate  under  State  law  would  usu- 
ally be  fixed  so  as  to  allow  over  the  total 

dollars  outstanding  for  the  cost  of  book- 
keeping. The  use  of  permissible  interest 
rates  would  spread  the  costs  of  credit 
over  all  the  customers.  The  minimum 
finance  charge  however,  places  an  im- 
fair  portion  of  the  burden  on  the  poor. 
Creditors  impose  no  minimum  charge  on 
those  who  pay  small  charge  accounts  in 
full. 

Clearly  the  operation  of  this  levy  is 
discriminatory. 

When  considering  the  final  shape  of 
S.  652  we  must  weigh  these  competing 
interests.  On  the  one  side  we  have  the 
as  yet  unfounded  claims  of  the  credit 
industry  that  the  m<n<n>iiTn  charge  is  an 

absolute  necessity  if  consumer  credit  is 


to  remain  a  viable  Industry.  On  the  other 
side  we  have  the  claims  of  the  low  in- 
come consumer  and  data  which  show 
that  the  impact  of  this  minimum  finance 
charge  falls  unduly  on  this  class.  Thus 
those  least  able  to  pay  are  bearing  the 
full  bnmt  of  this  charge. 

My  amendment  will  correct  this  in- 
equitable situation  by  prohibiting  at  the 
Federal  level  the  minimum  finance 
charge  on  revolving  credit  bills.  Already 
nine  states  have  passed  such  legislation 
and  in  these  Jurisdictions  the  revolving 
credit  business  has  certainly  not  dri^d 
up.  I  submit  it  is  time  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  act  and  prohibit  such 
charges  nationwide. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  myself  5  mta- 
utes. 

IiCr.  President,  I  hope  the  Soiate  will 
reject  this  amendment  overwhelmingly. 
Just  as  the  committee  did  when  it  was 
presoited  for  our  c(»isideration. 

I  would  Isibel  this  the  amendment  to 
deprive  small  purchasers  of  credit,  be- 
cause that  will  be  its  effect. 

TTie  only  argtunent  made  in  favor  of 
this  proposal  is  that  minimum  charges 
are  a  discriminatory  tax  on  low-income 
customers.  There  is  no  evidence  to  sup- 
port such  an  argument,  and  witnesses  be- 
fore the  committee  made  this  perfectly 
clear.  In  fact,  when  the  Senator  from 
Wiscmisin  made  such  a  claim  during  our 
hearings,  he  was  challenged  by  a  small 
retailer  and  withdrew  from  that  position, 
stating. 

Maybe  not  low-income  people  as  much  as 
people  who  have  to  Uve  pretty  much  as  so 
many  people  do,  so  many  of  us  do,  on  the 
basis  of  what  we  get  each  month,  and  we  pay 
as  much  as  we  can  afford  to,  and  so  on. 

I  do  not  consider  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  as  being  properly  categorized 
as  a  person  with  low  income.  I  repeat 
again,  there  is  absolutely  no  evidence 
that  the  minimum  charge  falls  more 
heavily  on  low-income  individuals. 
Another  small  retailer  stated: 
...  we  regard  minimum  charges  as  an  In- 
expensive collection  tool,  and  as  a  means  of 
reducing  credit  costs:  27  percent  of  all  our 
revolving  account  customers  carry  a  smaU 
balance  every  month.  By  eliminating  the  mi- 
nimum charge,  you  place  a  tremendous  bur- 
den on  the  small  business — that  of  carrying 
thousands  of  dollars  of  small,  virtually  uneol- 
lectable  balances.  Such  a  financial  burden  on 
my  store  would  drive  our  cost  of  credit  up^ 
and  drive  the  amount  of  credit  we  could  af- 
ford to  grant  down.  This  is  hardly  in  the  best 

interest  of  our  average  customer. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  supports 
the  statements  of  these  small  retailers  by 
saying — 

Since  the  effect  of  the  Truth  In  Lending 
disclosure  provisions  has  generally  been  to 
limit  minimiu:!  charges  to  60  cents,  there  is  a 
question  whether  further  Federal  legislation 
Is  warranted.  It  would  appear  reasonable  for 
the  creditor  to  be  compensated  for  sending 
out  an  extra  bUllng  statement  which  would 
not  have  been  necessary  had  the  customer 
paid  a  small  balance  in  full. 

During  our  hearings,  we  received  statis- 
tics showing  that  the  actual  cost  of  proc- 
essing a  single  Bank  Ameticard  draft, 
exclusive  of  the  cost  of  money,  is  11.41. 
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Many  witnesses  before  the  comi  littee 
stated  that  the  50-cent  minimum  dJ  d  not 
fully  represent  the  costs  of  sendink  out 
billing  statements  to  individuals  whp  left 
a  small  minimiun  balance  in  thei-  ac- 
coimt.  Mr.  President,  the  proponents  sug- 
gest that  a  50-cent  minimimi  char  ;e  on 
a  $10  balance  is  equivalent  to  a  chai  ge  of 
5  percent  a  month,  or  60  percent  a  year. 
Dtiring  our  hearings  one  major  witness 
suggested  that  it  is  an  unlikely  clr  sum- 
stance.  In  any  event,  the  example  dven 
by  the  Senator  loses  its  effectlv  sness 
when  one  understands  that  the  con  imlt- 
tee  has  exempted  from  all  trut  i-ln- 
lending  requirements  discounts  n  >t  in 
excess  of  5  percent  which,  incidentally, 
would  amount  to  60  percent  a  year. 

The  committee  carefully  consi  lered 
the  arguments  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  that  minimimi  charges  i  rould 
fall  unduly  en  low-income  indiviluals 
and  those  who  can  afford  them  leasl .  The 
committee  decided  not  to  prohibit  nlnl- 
mmn  charges  on  the  basis  that  the  <  11ml- 
natlon  of  minimum  charges  woulil  re- 
duce credit  extended,  and  indivl  luals 
with  low-income  would  most  like  y  be 
the  ones  to  whom  the  credit  woulil  not 
be  granted.  Furthermore,  at  the  pr  isent 
time  finance  charges,  including  min]  caum 
charges,  are  reg\ilated  by  State  law. 
States  differ  in  their  pattern  of  re  avia- 
tion. In  one  instance,  a  State  may  illow 
a  lower  rate  of  finance  charge  to  b  i  im- 
posed but  may  allow  a  minimum  ct  Etrge. 
Another  State  may  allow  a  higher  rate 
of  finance  charge  and  prohibit  mini  num 
charges.  Some  States  have  specif  :ally 
either  restricted  or  prohibited  mini  aum 
charges;  other  States  have  specimally 
authorized  minimum  charges.  I  ]  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  ii  the 
Record  a  listing  of  minimum  charge  s  on 
open -end  credit  specifically  autho^zed 
by  various  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcor^,  as 
follows : 
MnnicuK    Chargks    on    Opkn-End 

AUTHOKIZXD    BT    STATK    LAW 


1. 
a. 

3. 

4. 

s. 

6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 

11. 

13. 
13. 
14. 
19. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
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Mr.  BENNETT.  If  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  were  to  make  a  minimum 
charge  Illegal,  It  would  supenede  State 
law,  would  apply  to  all  States,  and  would 
not  take  Into  consideration  the  dUTer- 
encee  which  now  exist  in  the  States  in 
their  regulation  of  finance  charges. 

I  point  out  to  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia that  his  State  has  a  $1  ni<niminn 
charge.  I  think  he  probably  should  go 
back  home  and  get  that  reduced  to  50 
cents,  before  he  comes  to  us  and  asks 
us  to  have  the  other  States  give  up  all 
their  chturges. 

Incidentally,  of  the  31  States  that  do 
have  minimum  charges.  16  have  charges 
in  excess  of  50  cents;  the  others  have 
charges  of  50  cents  or  less. 

I  think  this  is  a  de  minimis  problem, 
but  it  would  be  much  more  serious  if 
this  amendment  were  adopted. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  has  3  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  The  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin indicated  that  he  desired  to  make 
a  statement.  He  is  not  in  the  Chamber  at 
this  time.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why 
we  have  to  prolong  the  agony.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
have  4  minutes  remaining? 
~  The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  has  4  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
frcnn  Tennessee  such  time  as  he  may 
require. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
want  to  prolong  the  agony,  either,  but  I 
would  wonder  aloud  what  the  Senator 
from  California  seems  to  have  against 
poor  people  today.  I  know  that  he  does 
not  intend  to  discriminate  against  those 
in  this  coimtry  who  have  low  incomes, 
but  that  is  the  effect  of  his  amendment; 
because  what  happens  when  we  prohibit 
a  minimum  charge  is  that  what  we  In 
effect  do  is  prohibit  an  extension  of 
credit  to  those  who  have  less  than  mod- 
erate incomes.  That  is  the  danger  in 
this  kind  of  amendment.  That  is  why, 
when  the  States  have  been  given  the 
opportunity  to  vote,  31  of  38  States  have 
affirmatively  voted  to  do  so. 
"What  the  Senator  fails  to  recognize 
is  that  minimum  charges  are  prohibited 
now  unless  the  States  take  specific,  af- 
firmative action  to  allow  it.  Truth  in 
lending  will  limit  that  to  50  cents. 

So  I  think  that  the  Senator's  sunend- 
ment,  while  again  of  obviously  good  in- 
tent, is  obviously  of  bad  effect.  It  would 
diminish  immeasurably  the  availability 
of  credit  to  the  very  people  he  desires 
to  help;  namely,  the  lower  income  groups 
in  this  coimtry. 

I  therefore  believe  that  his  amend- 
ment should  be  soundly  rejected. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (BCr.  BIOM- 


TOTA).  All  time  has  now  been  yielded 
back  on  the  amendment. 

Hie  question  is  on  agreeing  to  Amend- 
ment No.  1169  of  the  SenaUv  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Tdhrt)  . 

On  this  questions  the  yeas  and  najrs 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
theioll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  aimounce 
that  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
BiHjc),  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland)  ,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin),  the  Senator  from 
Oeorgla  (Mr.  Oambrsll).  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Oravel),  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGS) ,  the  Senator  from  liffidmesota  (Mr. 
HtncpHRKT) ,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Jackson),  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Magntjson), 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clxllan),  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  McOovxRN) ,  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre),  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie),  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pas- 
tork),  and  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Sparkman)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Govirn). 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  would  vote  "nay"  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  would  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel)  Is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  . 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  would  vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pastors),  and  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnttson) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Oakbrsll)  would  vote 
"nay."       

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater 
and  Mr.  Fannin)  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Scott)  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mttndt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dom- 
iNicx).  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Saxbe)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  Weicker)  are  detained  on  of- 
ficial business. 

Also  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Allott)  ,  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole)  ,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Mil- 
ler), the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
PncT) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Taft)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Hie     Senator     from     Alaska     Oix. 


Stevens)  Is  absent  on  ofDclal  committee 
business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  ,  the  BesaaXar 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Mnxm).  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  19, 
najrs  47,  as  follows: 
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TEAS— 19 

Byrd. 

McOee 

Randolph 

Harry  F., 

Jr.    MetcaU 

Rlblcoff 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Mondale 

Spong 

Cbiirch 

Montoya 

Stevenson 

Hartke 

Moss 

Symington 

Hiighea 

Nelson 

Tunney 

Kennedy 

Proxmtre 
NATS— 47 

Aiken 

Cook 

Long 

AUen 

Cooper 

Matblas 

Anderson 

Cotton 

Packwood 

Baker 

Cranston 

Pearson 

Bayb 

Curtis 

Pell 

Beall 

Bagleton 

Roth 

Bellmon 

KUender 

Schwelker 

Bennett 

Fong 

Smith 

Bentaen 

Pulbrlght 

Stafford 

Boggs 

OrUBn 

Stennls 

Brock 

Oumey 

Talmadge 

Brooke 

Hansen 

Thurmond 

Buckley 

Hruska 

Tower 

Burdlck 

Inouye 

Williams 

Case 

Javlts 

Toung 

CbUes 

Jordan.  Idaho 

NOT  VOTING— 34 

Allott 

Hart 

Mundt 

Bible 

Hatfield 

Muskie 

Cannon 

Holllngs 

Pastore 

Dole 

Humphrey 

Percy 

Domlnlck 

Jackson 

Sazbe 

Eastland 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Scott 

Errln 

Magnuson 

Sparkman 

Fannin 

BCansfleld 

Stevens 

OambreU 

McClellan 

Taft 

Ooldwater 

McOovem 

Weicker 

Oravel 

McIntyre 

Harris 

MUler 

So  Mr.  TuNNET's  amendment  (No. 
1159)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  with 
a  heavy  heart  I  aimounce  that  for  the 
first  time  I  am  going  to  vote  against  the 
Proxmlre  bill.  I  am  going  to  vote  against 
my  own  bill. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
two  communications  that  I  have  received. 
One  is  from  the  Consumers'  Federation 
of  America.  Their  representative  wrote 
me  a  note  which  reads  as  follows: 

We  obviously  have  neither  the  votes  to 
Improve  the  bill  or  to  stop  It.  Please  put  the 
Consumers'  Federation  of  America  on  record 
as  opposing  S.  662  since  It  cannot  be  Im- 
proved. It  Is  not  a  consumer  bill.  Perhaps  you 
can  get  through  a  token  amendment  to  de- 
lete the  word  "fair". 

I  might  say  it  is  the  Bank  Protection 
Act  of  1972. 

The  second  communication  is  from 
the  APTr-CIO. 

It  says  in  part  as  follows: 

Unless  major  strengthening  amendments 
to  help  the  consumer  are  adopted  on  the 
floor,  this  measure  would  make  a  mockery  of 
Its  title. 

Therefore,  unless  strengthening  amend- 
ments are  adopted,  we  urge  that  you  vote 
against  S.  652. 

We  support  the  concept  of  the  original 
bill  and  we  oppose  the  shell  the  committee 
has  reported. 

We  join  in  the  views  of  Senator  Proxmlre, 
subscribed  to  by  Senators  WlUtams,  McIn- 
tyre, Mondale,  and  Stevenson;  and,  therefore, 
urge  you  to  support  the  strengthening 
amendments  that  will  be  Introduced. 

If  these  fall,  we  urge  you  vote  against  the 
bill. 


Mr.  President,  as  I  said  before,  I  In- 
tend to  vote  against  the  bUl. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Ut.  President,  wiU  the 
Senatof  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Utah. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
9:45  AM.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that,  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  tcmight,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  until  9:45  ajn.  tomor- 
row. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATORS HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.,  AND 
BELLMON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that,  following  the  speech 
to  lie  delivered  tomorrow  by  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  now  sp^iMng, 
that  Senator  Harrt  F.  Byrd,  Jr.,  be  re- 
cognized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes, 
to  be  followed  by  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Bellmon)  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  PRINTING  OF  HOUSE 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  748  AS  PASSED 
TODAY 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 748  be  printed  as  it  passed  the  Sen- 
ate earlier  today  with  technical  correc- 
tions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Withoirt 
(ri)Jection,  it  is  so  orderd. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  TECHNICAL 
CORRECTIONS  TO  BE  MADE  IN 
THE  ENGROSSMENT  OF  HOUSE 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  748 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  in  the  engrossment  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  748,  passed  ear- 
lier today,  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  be 
authorized  to  make  the  following  techni- 
cal corrections : 

Page  31,  line  2  In  S.  3319,  the  text  of  which 
was  substituted  for  HJ.  Res.  748,  strike  the 
word  "of",  before  the  word  "training"  and 
Insert  the  word  "or"  In  lieu  thereof. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRUTH  IN  LENDING  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1972 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  652)  to  amend 
the  Truth  in  Lending  Act  to  protect  con- 
sumers against  careless  and  unfair  bill- 
ing practices,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
a  series  of  technical  amendments  which 
I  offer.  They  have  been  cleared  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Bennett)  and  with  the  minority.  They 
agree  that  these  are  simply  technical 
amendments  that  are  not  substantive.  I 
offer  them  and  ask  that  they  be  reported. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendments. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  12,  line  18,  strike  the  word  "pre- 
viously" and  Insert  ",  after  giving  such  writ- 
ten notice  and  before  the  expiration  of  the 
time  limits  herein  specified,". 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Sectitm  161  requires 
a  creditor  to  explain  billing  disputes  to  a 
consumer  unless  the  cwisumer  "has  pre- 
viously agreed  that  the  statement  was 
correct."  The  intent  of  the  provision  is 
to  preclude  the  need  for  a  formal  ex- 
planation {f  the  consumer  agrees  the  bill- 
ing statement  is  correct.  The  amendment 
requires  that  the  consumer's  agreemmt 
as  to  the  correctness  of  the  bill  must  oc- 
cur after  giving  written  notice  of  a  billing 
dispute.  This  clarification  is  needed  to 
prevent  possible  evasion  by  a  creditor  who 
might  include  a  predispute  waiver  pro- 
vision in  the  terms  of  his  standard  credit 
contract  with  the  consumer. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  13,  line  7,  Insert  after  the  word 
"stlptilates"  the  following:  "with  the  dis- 
closure required  under  137(b)  (11)". 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Section  161  requires 
consumers  to  make  a  written  notification 
of  a  billing  dispute.  Such  notification 
must  be  separate  from  the  payment  stub 
if  the  creditor  so  stipulates.  The  amend- 
ment clarifies  the  committee's  intent  by 
requiring  that  such  stipulation  must  be 
disclosed  on  or  with  the  periodic  billing 
statement  along  with  the  creditor's  dis- 
closure of  the  address  for  receiving  bill- 
ing dispute  notifications. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  10,  line  16,  Insert  "In  a  form  pre- 
scribed by  regulations  of  the  Board"  at  the 
end  thereof. 

On  page  10,  line  19,  strike  ",  In  a  form 
prescribed  by  regulations  of  the  Boazd". 

On  page  10,  line  26,  after  the  wwd  "state- 
ment" insert  ".  in  a  form  prescribed  by  reg- 
ulations of  the  board," 

On  page  11,  line  2,  strike  "in  a  form  pre- 
scribed by  regulations  of  the  Board". 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  amendment 
simply  clarifies  the  Board's  authority  to 
regulate  the  format  of  the  disclosures  re- 
quired by  sections  104  and  105  of  the 
act.  "niese  provisions  require  a  creditor 
to  provide  a  brief  identification  of  each 
transaction  appearing  on  a  periodic  bill- 
ing statement  and  to  disclose  a  custom- 
er's protections  and  the  creditor's  re- 
sponsibilities under  the  act.  The  amend- 
ment is  necessary  to  prevent  any  errone- 
ous interpretation  which  would  limit  the 
Board's  authority  to  prescribing  the  for- 
mat of  sales  vouchers  or  the  creditor's 
responsibilities  under  the  sujt.  In  so  do- 
ing, the  amendment  merely  clarifies  the 
intent  of  the  legislation. 

The  assistant  legislative  derk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  22,  line  12,  Insert  after  the  word 
"section"  the  following:  "but  continued 
failure  to  disclose  after  a  recovery  has  been 
granted  tfhaU  give  rise  to  rights  to  additional 
recoveries." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Section  207  exempts 
a  creditor  from  multiple  liability  for 
Truth  in  Lending  Act  violations  when 
the  same  error  is  repeated  on  more  than 
one  billing  statement  or  where  a  number 
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of  separate  errors  occur  on  the  sane 
statement.  The  amendment  clarifies  he 
fact  that  a  creditor  would  still  be  lia  ble 
for  continuing  the  same  violation  one  e  a 
recovery  had  been  obtained.  Without  this 
clarification,  a  creditor  might  be  able  to 
continue  violating  the  law  with  km- 
punity,  which  is  clearly  not  the  intent 
of  the  committee  or  the  Federal  Res<  rve 
Board  which  proposed  the  original  Ifui- 
guage  for  section  207. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  rea4  as 
follows: 

On  page  17,  line  3,  add  tbe  following  hew 
sentence  after  "Board.":  "Such  regulatona 
shall  prevent  a  finance  charge  from  txilng 
Imposed  on  any  obligor  If  the  creditor  has 
received  the  obligor's  payment  pnor  to  the 
time  indicated  by  the  creditor  by  which  ■  uch 
payment  must  be  received  to  avoid  tbe  fiR' 
position  of  a  finance  charge." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Section  164  requires 


the    prompt    posting    of    payments 


accordance  with  Federal  Reserve  Bou-d 
regulations.  The  amendment  makes  ex- 
plicit the  intent  of  the  committee  ttiat 
no  consumer  be  assessed  a  finance  chs  rge 
if  his  pajrment  is  received  by  the  cred  tcM* 
prior  to  the  due  date.  This  intent  naa 
clearly  Indicated  In  the  transcript  of  the 
committee's  executive  session  althoigh 
the  committee  report  fails  to  make  "ef  • 
erence  to  this  intent.  Accordingly,  a 
clarifjdng  amendment  Is  needed  to  ast  ure 
that  the  committee's  intent  Is  realied 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  in- 
animous  consent  that  the  amendments 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  will  be  qon 
sidered  en  bloc 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendments  en  bloc. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  hhve 
sent  to  the  desk  four  amendments  wt  ich 
have  been  discussed  with  the  maniger 
of  the  bill.  I  am  not  sure  that  we  can  :all 
them  completely  technical.  However, 
they  are  necessary  to  the  successful  dp- 
eration  of  the  law  under  the  bill.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amepd 
ments  may  be  considered  en  bloc 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  WitHout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  ijead 
as  follows: 

On  page  27.  delete  all  after  the  rord 
"period"  on  line  3  through  the  word  "pei  lod" 
on  line  4.  Delete  all  after  the  word  "pei  lod  ' 
on  line  12  through  the  word  "period'  on 
line  13. 

UNDI8CIOSED  ORACK  RRIOD  fOS  COMStTlCI  Xfl 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  i  end 
to  the  desk  a  technical  amendment  w  lich 
would  amend  section  210  of  the  com  nit- 
tee  bill  to  allow  an  undisclosed  grace 
period  without  the  imposition  of  a  fin  mce 
charge  beyond  the  o[>ening  date  of  the 
next  billing  period.  Section  210  per  nits 
open-end  creditors  to  indicate  that  say- 
ment  by  a  certain  date  must  be  made  to 
avoid  a  finance  charge  without  disclosing 
that  no  finance  charge  will  actually]  be 
imposed  if  the  payment  is  received  aster 
such  date  but  before  the  opening  of  he 
next  billing  period.  This  was  provided  by 
the  committee  because  in  most  instan  :es 
it  requires  a  day  or  two  after  receipt  of  a 
bill  to  post  it  on  an  account,  and  s^me 


in 


creditors  had  established  a  grace  period 
of  this  type  in  order  to  avoid  imposing 
a  finance  charge  on  consumers  who  sent 
their  bills  on  the  final  day  of  the  billing 
period.  It  has  ccme  to  my  attention  since 
approval  of  this  provision  that  some 
creditors  who  operate  on  a  30-day  cycle 
cannot  take  advantage  of  this  undisclos- 
ed grace  period  but  would  like  to  provide 
such  a  grace  period  if  the  committee  bill 
were  amended  to  allow  them  to  do  so. 
Some  retailers  give  customers  several 
days  of  grace  beyond  the  30  days  to  al- 
low for  delays  in  the  mail,  delays  in  get- 
ting their  own  mail  processed,  and  to 
compensate  for  holidays  which  would  re- 
duce the  number  of  work  days  during  the 
billing  cycle.  In  these  cases,  customers 
may  get  as  much  as  35  days  to  pay  their 
account  without  incurring  a  finance 
charge,  and  this  certainly  operates  to 
their  benefit.  However,  under  the  present 
language  of  S.  652.  the  retailer  could  not 
give  this  undisclosed  grace  period  because 
the  language  provides  that  the  grace 
period  may  not  extend  beyond  the  open- 
ing date  of  the  next  billing  period. 

In  effect,  if  a  creditor  wants  to  give  the 
customer  several  days  of  free  credit  to 
compensate  for  mail  delays  and  so  forth, 
he  should  be  permitted  to  do  this  and  for 
those  creditors  on  a  30-day  billing  cycle, 
this  can  only  be  done  by  permitting  the 
grace  period  to  extend  for  several  days 
beyond  the  end  of  the  billing  cycle.  If  we 
are  going  to  give  those  creditors  who  have 
a  2S-day  billing  cycle  a  S-day  grace 
period,  as  stated  in  the  report,  then  we 
ought  to  permit  those  creditors  who  have 
a  30-day  billing  cycle  to  allow  a  com- 
parable grace  period.  This  would  require 
a  language  change. 

In  short — a  grace  period  is  equitable 
and  It  is  the  customer  who  gains.  I  sug- 
gest that  the  grace  period  be  permitted 
for  customers  who  are  on  a  30-day  cycle 
as  well  as  those  on  a  25-day  cycle.  This 
can  be  done  by  permitting  the  grace 
period  to  extend  beyond  the  closing  date 
of  the  billing  period. 

My  amendment  would  accomplish  this 
purpose  by  deleting  all  after  the  word 
"period"  on  page  27,  line  3.  through  the 
word  "period"  on  line  4.  and  all  after  the 
word  "period"  on  line  12  through  the 
word  "period"  on  line  13. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  24.  line  10,  delete  the  words  "this 
section"  and  Insert  "sections  206,  207,  and 
208". 

COOD-rAlTH     COMPLIANCE     AND     LIABnjTT     FOE 
MULTIPLB   0I8CLOSX7RS8 

Biir.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  section 
208  of  the  committee  bill  sets  up  new 
standards  limiting  class  action  liability. 
These  standards  are  applicable  in  de- 
termining the  liability  of  any  person  im- 
less  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  act  such  liability  has  been  deter- 
mined by  final  judgment  of  a  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction  and  the  time  for 
appeal  from  such  judgment  has  expired. 

The  amendment  which  I  recommend 
would  make  sections  206,  providing  for 
good-faith  compliance,  and  207,  dealing 
with  liability  for  multiple  disclosures,  ap- 
plicable on  the  same  terms.  Sections  206 
and  207  were  recommended  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  to  correct  uncertain- 


ties in  existing  law.  In  its  recommenda- 
tions the  Federal  Reserve  Board  said: 

Furtbermore.  the  Act's  clvU  UabUlty  sec- 
tion does  not  necessarUy  preclude  liability 
when  a  creditor  baa  acted  In  good  faith  in 
confmnlty  with  Regulation  Z.  The  Board 
recommends  that  the  Act  be  amended  to  pro- 
vide for  a  "good  faith"  provision,  such  aa  con- 
tained In  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Act 
of  1934,  which  would  apply  to  both  the 
Board's  Regulation  Z  and  formal  Interpreta- 
tions of  It. 

The  committee  did  this  In  section  206 
of  our  bill.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board 
also  stated  in  its  recommendations: 

There  Is  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  "transaction"  when  applying  aectlon 
130  to  a  possible  error  on  a  periodic  state- 
ment used  In  connection  with  an  open  end 
account.  It  might  be  contended  that  each 
separate  purchase  for  which  a  credit  card 
Is  used  constitutes  a  "transaction"  for  pur- 
poses of  section  130,  or  that  each  periodic 
statement  Is  a  transaction.  More  Ukely  the 
opening  and  use  of  tbe  accoimt  Is  a  single 
transaction.  The  Board  believes  that  Con- 
gress should  clarify  the  very  Important  mean- 
ing of  "transaction"  In  aectlon  130. 

The  committee  embodied  this  recom- 
mendation in  our  bill  in  section  207.  Both 
sections  206  and  207  of  our  bill  apply  to 
and  amend  section  130  in  the  Truth  in 
Lending  Act.  just  as  does  section  208 
^rbich  applies  to  all  pending  cases  which 
have  not  been  finally  determined.  It  is 
only  appropriate  that  the  clarifications 
provided  In  these  two  sections  also  be 
used  in  determining  liability  of  such 
cases. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  18.  Une  10,  Insert  after  the  word 
"transaction"  the  following:  "under  the 
relevant  credit  card  plan". 

lucrrATioN  or  orrsTr  paoHnmoit 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  section 
168  of  this  bill  stotes  that  a  credit  card 
issuer  may  not  offset  a  cardholder's  in- 
debtedness arising  in  connection  with  a 
consumer  credit  transaction  against 
funds  of  the  cardholder  held  on  deposit 
with  a  card  issuer  unless  first,  such  ac- 
tion was  previously  authorized  in  writ- 
ing by  the  cardholder,  and  second,  such 
action  with  respect  to  any  diaq?uted 
amount  will  be  rescinded  by  the  card 
issuer  upon  request  of  the  cardholder 
made  within  10  days  after  such  action  is 
taken. 

The  purpose  of  this  provision  in  the 
law  was  to  assure  that  no  card  Issuer 
could  take  such  action  against  an  indebt- 
edness arising  under  the  relevant  credit 
card  plan. 

I  send  to  the  desk  a  technical  amend- 
ment which  would  make  it  clear  that  the 
prohibition  against  offsets  applies  to 
credit  transactions  under  the  relevant 
credit  card  plan  only.  This  would  be  ac- 
complished by  inserting  after  the  word 
"transaction"  on  page  18,  line  10.  the 
following:  "under  the  relevant  credit 
card  plan".  If  the  prohibition  is  more 
broadly  interpreted  since  it  applies  only 
to  card  issuers,  it  could  have  the  effect 
of  discouraging  the  issuance  of  credit 
cards  since  any  card  issuer  could  be  pro- 
hibited from  offsetting  indebtedness 
arising  from  transactions  not  connected 
with  the  credit  card.  No  such  prohibi- 
tion would  exist  for  the  same  tjrpe  of  in- 
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debtedness  If  the  creditor  was  not  a  card 
issuer.  Ilie  Intent  of  the  committee  was 
not  to  pnihibit  offsets  against  all  con- 
sumer credit  transactions  of  credit  card 
issuers  because  they  Issue  credit  cards, 
but  to  protect  the  credit  cardholder  from 
offsets  to  satisfy  credit  card  debt  in  the 
event  there  is  a  dispute  over  the  amount 
of  the  debt. 

This  amendment  would  clarify  the  in- 
tent of  the  committee  and  would  make  it 
clear  that  the  committee  proposal  is  not 
Intended  to  discourage  the  issuance  of 
credit  cards. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  11.  strike  lines  5  throu^  8  and 
Insert  the  foUowlng: 

(b)  Section  127  (c)  of  tbe  Truth  In  Lend- 
ing Act  (15  U.8.C.  1637  (c))  Is  amended  to 
read: 

"(c)  In  the  case  of  any  existing  account 
under  an  open-end  consumer  credit  plan  hav- 
ing an  outstanding  balance  of  more  than  one 
dollar  at  or  after  tbe  close  of  the  creditor's 
first  full  billing  cycle  under  the  plan  after 
the  effective  date  of  subaection  (a)  or  any 
amendments  thereto,  tbe  items  described  In 
subsection  (a),  to  the  extent  appUcable  and 
not  prevloiisly  dtscloaed.  shall  be  disclosed  In 
»  notice  maUed  or  delivered  to  the  obligor 
not  later  than  the  time  of  mailing  the  period- 
ic billing  statement  required  by  subsection 
<b)". 

NonrxcATiOKr  or  pacsKNT  accottnts 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  section 
105  (b)  requires  the  notification  of  all 
present  accounts  of  the  protection  pro- 
vided by  this  bill  and  the  creditor's  re- 
sponsibilities. I  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  that  would  require  such  noti- 
fication only  for  active  accounts.  Since 
the  present  bill  is  intended  to  cover  all 
creditors  and  a  creditor  is  defined  as  one 
who  arranges  or  grants  credit,  even  if 
there  is  no  finance  charge,  it  may  cover 
all  doctors,  dentists,  attorneys,  and  small 
stores  which  do  not  consider  themselves 
to  be  offering  credit.  It  would  be  desir- 
able to  limit  the  obligation  of  creditors 
to  report  only  to  active  accounts.  Other- 
wise, apparently,  a  doctor  would  be  re- 
quired to  notify  all  of  his  present  and 
past  patients,  as  would  the  dentist,  the 
attorney,  and  others.  This  would  be  an 
expensive  exercise  and  unnecessary  un- 
less at  the  time  there  is  a  debtor-creditor 
relationship  with  a  balance  owing.  The 
amendment  would  require  that  inactive 
accounts  be  given  the  information  when 
they  became  active  and  at  least  twice  a 
year  thereafter. 

The  amendment  is  as  fc^ows: 

On  page  11.  strike  lines  5  through  8 
and  insert  the  following : 

(b)  Section  127  (c)  of  the  Truth  In  Lend- 
ing Act  (15  tJ.S.C.  1637  (c))  Is  amended  to 
read: 

"(c)  In  the  case  of  any  existing  account 
under  an  open-end  consumer  credit  plan 
having  an  outstanding  balance  of  more  than 
one  dollar  at  or  after  the  close  of  the  credi- 
tor's first  full  billing  cycle  under  the  plan 
after  the  effective  date  of  subsection  (a)  or 
any  amendments  thereto,  the  Items  described 
In  subsection  (a),  to  the  extent  applicable 
and  not  previously  disclosed,  shall  be  dis- 
closed In  a  notice  mailed  or  delivered  to  the 
obligor  not  Uter  than  the  time  of  mailing  the 
periodic  billing  sutement  required  by  sub- 
s?':tlcn  (b)". 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senator  from  Utah  en  bloc. 


The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 


ORDER  FOR  STAR  PRINT  OF  S.  2318 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  on  July 
20.  1971,  I  introduced  S.  2318.  a  bill  to 
amoid  the  Longshoronen's  and  Harbor 
Workers'  Compensation  Act  and  for 
other  purposes.  Subsequent  to  the  in- 
troduction of  this  bill,  several  technical 
errors  were  discovered  in  the  text  as 
printed.  In  order  to  rectify  these  errors, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  star 
print  of  S.  2318.  as  corrected,  be  made 
and  that  the  names  of  the  cosponsors 
added  since  the  introduction  t>e  included 
in  the  printing.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  Senator  f  nxn  Illinois 
(Mr.  Stevehson)  added  as  a  cosponsor 
and  included  in  the  printing. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TOUTH  IN  LENDING  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS OP   1972 

"nie  Soiate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  652)  to  amend 
the  Truth  in  Lending  Act  to  protect  con- 
sumers agsdnst  cardess  and  unfair  bill- 
ing practices,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make  any 
technical  or  necessary  changes  in  the 
engrossment  of  the  bill,  S.  652. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ttie  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Bir.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
questicm  is.  Shall  it  pass?  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
theroU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BTRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  fnmi  Nevada  (Mr. 
Bible),  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland)  ,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervim),  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Gambrell),  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart),  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
LiNCS) ,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
HiTicPHRBT),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Inouye),  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jackson),  tbe  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (&fr.  Jordan),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  (Mr.  Macnuson). 
the  Senator  from  Ailumsas  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan).    the    Senator    from    South 


Dakota  (Mr.  McCSovern).  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McInttre), 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Mttskb). 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pastors),  and  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Spaxkuan)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon),  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  .  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan), 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Mac- 
nuson) ,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pastore).  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Gaicbrell)  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollincs)  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McGovern)  . 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  would  vote  "yea" 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Dalcota 
would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater 
and  Mr.  Fannin)  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfislo)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Scott)  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbx) 
and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
WxicKER)  are  detained  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  BScller)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Also,  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Allott)  .  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole)  .  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Mil- 
ler), the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy)  .  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Taft)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens)  is  absent  on  official  committee 
business. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  51, 
nayjt  15.  as  follows: 

[No.  164  Leg.] 
TEAS — 51 


Aiken 

Cooper 

McOee 

Allen 

Cotton 

Moss 

Anderson 

Cranston 

Netaon 

Baker 

Curtis 

Packwood 

Bayh 

Domlnlck 

Beall 

Bactfeton 

Roth 

Bellmon 

Ellender 

Schwelker 

Bennett 

Fong 

Rmltb 

Bentsen 

Pulbrlght 

Spong 

Ortffln 

Stafford 

Brock 

Oumey 

Stennis 

Buckley 

Hansen 

Stevenson 

Biudlck 

Hartke 

Talmadge 

Byrd. 

Thurmond 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

Javlta 

CniUes 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Young 

Church 

Long 

Cook 

BUthlas 
NATS— 15 

Brooke 

MetcaU 

Randolph 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.  Mondale 

Riblooff 

Case 

Montoya 

Symington 

Hughes 

PeU 

Tunney 

Kennedy 

Prozmlre 

WllUams 
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NOT  VOnNO — 34 


AlloU 

Hatfield 

Bible 

HolUngs 

Cannon 

Bumpbrey 

Dole 

Inouye 

Eutland 

Jackaon 

Brrtn 

Jordan.  N.C 

Pannln 

Magnuaon 

QkmbreU 

Manafleld 

Ooldw»t«r 

McCleUan 

OrAvel 

McOovem 

HaitU 

Mclntyre 

H»rt 

UlUer 
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Mundt 

MuaUe 

Pastore 

Percy 

Sax  be 

Scott 

Sparkmanl 

Stevena     I 

Tart 

Welcker 


So  the  bill  (S.  652)  was  passed, 
lows: 

S.  652 


a; 


Act 

rate 
other 


Inaccurate 


rredlt 


leoi 

anl 

tbi 


the 

)  1» 
in- 
fol- 


coiu  umer 
b  Ulng 


Lei  idlng 

bi  ad- 

Not- 

purboeea 

sec  tlona 

(bi(l). 

(bap- 

nieans 

or 

con- 

lerv- 


credlt 


An  act  to  amend  the  Truth  In  Lending 

to  protect   consumers   against 

and  unfair  billing  practices,  and  for 

purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  kouae 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  Staes  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Thai  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "lYuth  In  Lepdlng 
Act  Amendments  of  1972". 

TITLE  I— FAIR  CREDIT  BILUN0 

]  101.  Short  title 

The  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Fair 
Billing  Act". 
{  103.  Declaration  of  purpose 

The  last  sentence  of  section   102  o 
Truth  In  Lending  Act   (IS  n^S.C. 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period 
sertlng  In  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and 
lowing:     "and     to     protect     the 
against  Inaccurate  and  unfair  credit 
and  credit  card  practices." 
}  103.  Definition  of  creditor 

Section  103(f)    of  the  Truth  In 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  1002(f))    Is  amended 
ding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
withstanding  the  foregoing,  for  the 
of  the  requirements  Imposed  under 
ia7(a)(6).  ia7(a)(7),  127(a)(8).  137 
127(b)(2). 127(b)(3).  127(b) (11).  and 
ter  4  of  this  title,  the  term  'creditor 
any  person  who  regularly  extends 
arranges  for  the  extension  of  credit  In 
nectlon  with  loans,  sales  of  property  or 
Ices,  or  otherwise." 
1 104.  Identification  of  transaction 

Section  127(b)  (3)  of  the  Truth  in  Letidlng 
Act  (IS  U.S.C.  1638(b)  (3)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  fed  lows: 

"(2)  The  amount  and  date  of  each  eitten- 
slon  of  credit  during  the  period  and  a  irlef 
Identification  on  or  accompanying  the  s  ate- 
ment  of  each  extension  of  credit  in  a  'orm 
prescribed  by  regulations  of  the  Board  i  uffl- 
clent  to  enable  the  obligor  to  Identify  the 
transaction,  or  relate  It  to  copies  of  lalea 
vouchers  or  similar  Instruments  prevl<  usly 
Tiu^lshed." 

I  105.  Disclosure  of  fair  credit  billing  righlts 

(a)  Section  127(a)  of  the  Truth  In  Len  ling 
Act  (IS  U.S.C.  1637)  Is  amended  by  ad  ling 
at  the  end  thereof  a  new  paragraph  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(8)  A  statement.  In  a  form  prescrlbekl  by 
regulations  of  the  Board,  of  the  prote<  tlon 
provided  by  section  161  to  an  obllgorfand 
the  creditor's  responsibilities  under  section 
162.  Such  statement  shall  be  provided  to 
the  obligor  at  least  semlaimually."       T 

(b)  Section  127(c)  of  the  Truth  In  ijend- 
Ing  Act  (IS  U.S.C.  1637(c))  Is  amendM  to 
read: 

"(c)  In  the  case  of  any  existing  so  ount 
under  an  open -end  consumer  credit  plan 
having  an  outstanding  balance  of  more  than 
one  dollar  at  or  after  the  close  of  the  ( redl- 
tor's  first  full  billing  cycle  under  the  plan 
after  the  effective  date  of  subsection  ( k)  or 
any  amendments  thereto,  the  Itema  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a),  to  the  extenit  ap- 
plicable and  not  previously  disclosedrishall 
be  disclosed  In  a  notice  mailed  or  delivered 
to  the  obligor  not  later  than  the  time  of 
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mailing  the  periodic  billing  statement  re- 
quired by  aubaection  (b) ." 
f  106.  Dlaclosure  of  billing  contact 

Section  ia7(b)  of  the  Truth  In  Lending 
Act  (16  n.S.C.  1837(b))  U  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  a  new  paragraph  aa 
follows: 

"(11)  The  address  to  be  used  by  the  credi- 
tor for  the  puipoae  of  receiving  billing  In- 
quUiaa  from  the  obligor." 
I  107.  Billing  practices 

The  Truth  In  Lending  Act  (18  U.S.C.  1801- 
1665)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  chapter  as  follows: 

"CHAPTER  4 — CREDIT  BILUNO 

"Sec. 

"161.  Correction  of  billing  errors. 

"162.  Regulation  of  credit  reports. 

"163.  Length  of  billing  period. 

"184.  Prompt  crediting  of  pajrments. 

"165.  Crediting  excess  payments. 

"166.  Use  of  cash  dlscoimu. 

"167.  Prohibition  of  tle-ln  services. 

"168.  ProhlblUon  of  offsets. 

"160.  ReUtlon  to  SUte  Uws. 

"170.  Rights  of  credit  card  customers. 

"{161.  Correction  of  billing  errors 

"(a)  If  a  creditor,  wlthm  sixty  days  after 
having  transmitted  to  an  obligor  a  state- 
ment of  the  obligor's  account  In  connection 
with  an  extension  of  consumer  credit,  re- 
ceives at  the  address  disclosed  under  section 
127(b)  (11)  a  written  notice  (other  than 
notice  on  a  payment  stub  or  other  payment 
medium  supplied  by  the  creditor  If  the 
creditor  so  stipulates  with  the  disclosure  re- 
quired under  section  127(b)  (11))  from  the 
obUgor  In  which  the  obligor — 

"(1)  sets  forth  or  otherwise  enables  the 
creditor  to  Identify  the  name  and  account 
number  (If  any)  of  the  obligor, 

"(2)  Indicates  the  obligor's  belief  that  the 
statement  contains  a  billing  error  and  the 
amount  of  such  billing  errors,  and 

"(3)  sets  forth  the  reasons  for  the  obligor's 
belief  (to  the  extent  applicable)  that  the 
statement  contains  a  billing  error, 
the  creditor  shall,  unless  the  obligor  has, 
after  giving  such  written  notice  and  before 
the  expiration  of  the  time  limits  herein 
specified,  agreed  that  the  statement  was 
correct — 

"(A)  not  later  than  thirty  days  after  re- 
ceipt of  the  notice,  send  a  written  acknowl- 
edgment thereof  to  the  obligor,  unless  the 
action  required  in  subparagraph  (B)  Is  taken 
within  such  thirty-day  period,  and 

"(B)  not  later  than  two  complete  billing 
cycles  of  the  creditor  ( In  no  event  later  than 
ninety  days)  after  the  receipt  of  the  notice 
and  prior  to  taking  any  action  to  collect  the 
amount,  or  any  part  thereof,  indicated  by 
the  obligor  under  paragraph  (3)  either — 

"(1)  make  appropriate  corrections  in  the 
account  of  the  obligor,  including  the  credit- 
ing of  any  finance  charges  on  amounts  er- 
roneously billed,  and  transmit  to  the  obligor 
a  notification  of  such  corrections  and  the 
creditor's  explanation  of  any  change  In  the 
amount  Indicated  by  the  obligor  under 
paragraph  (3)  and.  If  any  such  change  is 
made  and  the  obligor  so  requests,  copies  of 
documentary  evidence  of  the  obligor's  in- 
debtedness; or 

"(11)  send  a  written  explanation  or  clari- 
fication to  the  obligor,  after  having  con- 
ducted an  Investigation,  setting  forth  to  the 
extent  applicable  the  reasons  why  the 
creditor  believes  the  account  of  the  obligor 
was  correctly  shown  in  the  statement  and, 
upon  request  of  the  obligor,  provide  copies 
of  documentary  evidence  of  the  obligor's  in- 
debtedness. 

"(b)  or  the  purpose  of  this  section,  a  'bill- 
ing error"  consists  of  any  of  the  following: 

"(I)  A  reflection  on  a  statement  of  an 
extension  of  credit  which  was  not  made  to 
the  obligor  or,  If  made,  was  not  In  the 
amount  reflected  on  such  statement. 


"(3)  A  rsflsetkm  on  a  statemsnt  o(  an 
•xtansion  of  credit  for  which  the  obligor 
requests  additional  clarification  including 
docimMntary  evidence  thereof. 

"(S)  A  reflection  on  a  statement  of  goods 
or  services  not  accepted  by  the  obligor  or 
bis  deslgnae  or  not  delivered  to  the  obligor 
or  his  designee  in  accordance  with  the 
agreement  made  at  the  time  of  a  transac- 
tion. 

"(4)  The  creditor's  faUure  to  reflect 
properly  on  a  statement  a  payment  made  by 
the  obligor  or  a  credit  issued  to  the  obligor. 

"(5)  A  computation  error  or  similar  error 
of  an  accounting  nature  of  the  creditor  on 
a  statement. 

"(6)  Any  other  error  described  In  regula- 
tlons  of  the  Board. 

"(c)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  'ac- 
tion to  collect  the  amount,  or  any  part 
thereof.  Indicated  by  an  obllg^tr  under  para- 
graph (3)'  docs  not  Include  the  sending  of 
statements  of  account  to  the  obligor  ioUow- 
Ing  written  notice  from  the  obligor  as  speci- 
fied under  subsection  (a) ,  If — 

"  ( 1 )  the  obligor's  account  Is  not  restricted 
or  dosed  because  of  the  failure  of  the  obligor 
to  pay  the  amount  Indicated  under  para- 
gn^ih  (3)  of  subsection  (a) .  and 

"(3)  the  creditor  indicates  the  payment 
of  such  amount  is  not  required  pending  the 
creditor's  compliance  with  section  161. 
Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  construed 
to  prohibit  any  action  by  a  creditor  to  col- 
lect any  amount  which  has  not  been  in- 
dicated by  the  obligor  to  contain  a  billing 
error. 

"(d)  Any  creditor  who  fails  to  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (a)  forfeits 
any  right  to  collect  from  the  obligor  the 
amount  Indicated  by  the  obligor  under  para- 
graph (3)  of  subsection  (a),  and  any  fl- 
nance  charges  thereon,  except  that  the 
amount  required  to  be  forfeited  under  this 
subsection  may  not  exceed  $50. 
"i  162.  Regulation  of  credit  reports 

"(a)  After  receiving  a  notice  from  an 
obligor  as  provided  in  section  161(a) ,  a  credl. 
tor  or  his  agent  may  not  directly  or  In- 
directly threaten  to  report  to  any  person  ad- 
versely on  the  obligor's  credit  rating  or  credit 
standing  because  of  the  obligor's  failure  to 
pay  the  amount  indicated  by  the  obligor  un- 
der section  161(a)  (3) ,  and  such  amount  may 
not  be  reported  as  delinquent  to  any  third 
p&rty  until  the  creditor  has  met  the  require- 
ments of  section  161  and  has  allowed  the 
obligor  the  same  number  of  days  (not  lees 
than  ten)  thereafter  to  make  payment  as  is 
provided  under  the  credit  agreement  with 
the  obligor  for  the  payment  of  undisputed 
amounts. 

"(b)  If  a  creditor  receives  a  further  virrit- 
ten  notice  from  an  obligor  that  an  amount 
Is  still  in  dlq>ute  within  the  time  allowed 
for  payment  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  a  creditor  may  not  report  to  any 
third  party  that  the  account  of  the  obligor 
Is  delinquent  solely  because  the  obligor  has 
failed  to  pay  an  amount  which  he  has  indi- 
cated under  section  161(a)(3),  unless  the 
creditor  also  reports  that  the  account  is  in 
dispute  and,  at  the  same  time,  notifies  the 
obligor  of  the  name  and  address  of  each 
party  to  whom  the  creditor  is  reporting  In- 
formation concerning  the  delinquency. 

"(c)  A  creditor  shall  report  any  subse- 
quent resolution  of  any  delinquencies  re- 
ported pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  to  the 
parties  to  whom  such  delinquencies  were 
Initially  reported. 
"I  183.  Length  of  billing  period 

"If  an  open-end  consumer  credit  plan  pro- 
vides a  time  period  within  which  an  obligor 
may  repay  any  portion  of  the  credit  extended 
without  Incurring  an  additional  finance 
charge,  such  additional  finance  charge  may 
not  be  Imposed  with  respect  to  such  portion 
of  the  credit  extended  for  the  bUUng  cycle 
of  which  such  period  is  a  part  unless  a  state- 
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ment  wblcb  Includes  the  amount  upon  which 
the  finance  cbarge  for  that  period  Is  based 
was  mailed  at  least  fourteen  days  prior  to 
the  date  qMdfled  In  the  statement  by  which 
payment  must  be  made  in  order  to  avoid  im- 
position of  that  finance  charge. 
"{ 104.  Prompt  crediting  of  payments 

"Payments  received  from  an  obligor  under 
an  open-end  consumer  credit  plan  by  the 
creditor  shall  be  posted  pron4>tly  to  the 
obligor's  accoimt  as  specified  in  regulations 
of  the  Board.  Such  regulations  shall  pre- 
vent a  finance  charge  from  being  Imposed 
on  any  obligor  if  the  creditor  has  received 
the  obligor's  payment  prior  to  the  time  Indi- 
cated by  the  creditor  by  which  such  payment 
must  be  received  to  avoid  the  imposition  of 
a  finance  charge. 
"I  165.  Crediting  excess  payments 

"Whenever  an  obUgor  transmits  funds  to 
a  creditor  in  excess  of  the  total  balance  due 
on  an  open-end  consumer  credit  account, 
the  creditor  shall  promptly  ( 1 )  upon  request 
of  the  obligor  refund  the  amount  of  the  over- 
payment, or  (3)  credit  such  amount  to  the 
obligor's  account. 
"i  166.  Use  of  cash  discounts 

"(a)  With  respect  to  a  credit  card  which 
may  be  used  for  extensions  of  credit  In  sales 
transactions  in  which  the  seller  is  a  person 
other  than  the  card  Issuer,  the  card  issuer 
may  not.  by  contract  or  otherwise,  prohibit 
any  such  seller  from  offering  a  discount  to 
a  cardholder  to  induce  the  cardholder  to  pay 
by  cash,  check,  or  similar  means  rather  than 
use  a  credit  card. 

"(b)  With  respect  to  any  sales  transac- 
tion, any  discount  not  in  excess  of  5  per 
centum  offered  by  the  seller  for  the  pvupose 
of  inducing  payment  by  cash,  check,  or  other 
means  not  involving  the  use  of  a  credit  card 
shall  not  constitute  a  finance  charge  as  de- 
termined imder  section  106.  if  such  discount 
Is  offered  to  all  prospective  buyers  and  Its 
availability  is  disclosed  to  all  prospective 
buyers  and  Its  availability  is  disclosed  to  all 
prospective  buyers  clearly  and  conspicuously 
in  accordance  with  regulations  of  the  Board. 
"5 167.  Prohibition  of  tle-ln  services 

"Notwithstanding  any  agreement  to  the 
contrary,  no  card  issuer  shall  require  a  sell- 
er, as  a  condition  to  participating  In  a  cred- 
it card  plan,  to  open  an  account  with  or  pro- 
cure any  other  service  from  the  card  Issuer 
or  its  subsidiary  or  agent. 
"(168.  Prohibition  of  offsets 

"(a)  A  credit  cai;;d  Issuer  may  not  take 
any  action  to  offset  a  cardholder's  indebted- 
ness arising  in  connection  with  a  consumer 
credit  transaction  under  the  relevant  credit 
card  plan  against  funds  of  the  cardholder 
held  on  deposit  with  the  card  Issuer  iinless — 

"( 1 )  such  action  was  previously  authorized 
in  writing  by  the  cardholder,  and 

"(3)  such  action  with  respect  to  any  dis- 
puted amount  will  be  rescinded  by  the  card 
Issuer  upon  request  of  the  cardholder  made 
within  ten  days  after  such  action  Is  taken. 
In  the  case  of  any  credit  card  account  in 
existence  on  the  effective  date  of  this  section, 
the  previous  written  authorization  referred 
to  In  clause  (1)  shall  not  be  required  until 
the  date  (after  such  effective  date)  when 
such  account  is  renewed,  but  In  no  case  later 
than  one  year  after  such  effective  date. 

"(b)  This  section  does  not  alter  or  affect 
the  right  under  State  law  of  a  card  Issuer  to 
attach  or  otherwise  levy  upon  funds  of  a 
cardholder  held  on  deposit  with  the  card  is- 
suer tf  that  remedy  is  constitutionally  avail- 
able to  creditors  generally. 
"1 169.  Relation  to  State  laws 

"This  chapter  does  not  anntil,  alter,  affect, 
or  exempt  any  person  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  chapter  from  complying  with 
the  laws  of  any  State  with  respect  to  credit 
bluing  practices,  except  to  the  extent  that 


those  laws  are  inconsistent  with  any  provi- 
sion of  this  ebi4>ter,  and  than  only  to  the 
extent  of  the  inconsistency.  No  State  Uw 
which  provides  greater  protection  for  con- 
simiers  than  the  protection  provided  by  this 
law  shall  be  preen^ted  by  this  law  to  the 
extent  of  the  greater  protection. 

"i  170.  Rights  of  credit  card  customers 

"With  respect  to  any  sales  transactions 
where  a  credit  card  has  been  used  to  obtain 
credit,  where  the  seller  is  a  person  other  than 
the  card  issuer,  and  where  the  seller  accepts 
or  allows  a  return  of  the  goods  or  forgiveness 
of  a  debt  for  services  which  were  the  subject 
of  such  sale,  the  seller  shall,  unless  other- 
wise requested  by  the  buyer,  promptly  trans- 
mit to  the  credit  card  Issuer  a  credit  state- 
ment with  respect  thereto  and  the  credit 
card  Issuer  shall  credit  the  account  of  the 
obligor  for  the  amount  of  the  transaction." 
i  106.  Conforming  amendments 

(a)  The  table  of  chapters  of  the  Ttuth  in 
Lending  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  immedi- 
ately under  Item  3  the  following: 

"4.  CacDiT  BnjiXNO 161". 

(b)  Section  111(d)  of  such  Act  (IS  VS.C. 
1610(d) )  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
130"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma 
and  the  foUowing:  "130,  166,  167,  and  168". 
I  109.  Effective  date 

This  title  takes  effect  upon  the  expiration 
of  one  year  after  the  date  of  its  enactment. 

TITLK  n — ^AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  TRUTH 

IN  LENDINO  ACT 
i  201.  More-than-four-lnstallment  rule 

The  first  sentence  of  section  103(f)  of  the 
Truth  in  Lending  Act  (16  TJS.C.  1603(f))  is 
amended  by  inserting  "which  Is  payable  by 
agreement  in  more  than  four  installments 
or"  after  "credit". 

1 302.  Agricultural  credit  exen^itlon 
Section  104  of  the  Truth  In  Lending  Act 

(16  U.S.C.  1603)   Is  amended  by  adding  at 

the  end  thereof  a  new  paragraph  as  follows: 
"(5)    Credit  transactions  for  agricultural 

purposes  in  which  the  total  amount  to  be 

financed  exceeds  $35,000." 

{  303.  Enforcement  by  Farm  Cr«dlt  Adminis- 
tration 

Section  loe(a)  of  the  Truth  In  Lending 
Act  (16  U.S.C.  1607(a))  U  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  a  new  paragraph  as 
follows: 

"(7)  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971,  by  the 
Farm  Credit  Adn:ilnistration  with  respect  to 
any  Federal  land  bank.  Federal  land  bank 
association.  Federal  Intermediate  credit 
bank,  association.  Federal  intermediate 
credit  bank,  or  production  credit  assocla- 
Uon." 

f  304.  Liens  arising  by  (^>eratlon  of  State  law 
Section  125  of  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  1635)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Is"  the  first  time  it 
appears  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(a)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ",  including 
any  such  interest  arising  by  operation  of  law, 
is  or  will  be";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  "obligor"  the  sec- 
ond time  it  i4>pearB  in  the  first  sentence  of 
subsection  (b)  the  following:  ",  including 
any  such  Intwest  arlting  by  operatloa  of 
law.". 

laos.  Time  limit  for  right  <a  rescission 

Section  136  of  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  1636)  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows : 
"(f)  An  obligor's  right  of  rescission  shaU 
expire  three  years  after  the  date  of  con- 
stmunatlon  of  the  transaction  or  upon  the 
sale  of  the  property  by  the  obligor,  whichever 
occurs  earlier,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  disclosures  required  under  this  section 
or  any  other  material  disclosures  reqiilred 
under  this  chapter  have  not  lieen  delivered 
to  the  customer." 


1306.  Good  faith  compliance 

Section  ISO  of  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  1640)  U  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(f)  No  provision  of  this  section  imposing 
anf  liability  shall  apply  to  any  act  done  or 
omitted  In  good  faith  In  conformity  with 
any  rule,  reg\iIation,  or  interpretation  thereof 
by  the  Board,  in  conformity  with  any  Inter- 
pretation Issued  by  any  other  agency  desig- 
nated in  section  108  unless  such  interpreta- 
tion has,  prior  to  the  time  such  act  was  done 
or  omitted,  been  determined  by  the  Board 
to  be  inconsistent  with  the  Board's  rules, 
regulations,  or  interpretations,  notwithstand- 
ing that  after  such  act  or  omission  has 
occurred,  such  rule,  regulation,  or  interpre- 
tation is  amended,  rescinded,  or  determined 
by  judicial  or  other  authority  to  be  invalid 
for  any  reason." 

S  307.  LlabUlty  for  multiple  disclosures 

SecUon  130  of  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act 
(IS  UJ3.C.  1640)  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(g)  The  multiple  failure  to  disclose  to 
any  person  any  information  required  under 
this  chapter  to  be  disclosed  In  connection 
with  a  single  account  under  an  open-end 
consvuner  credit  plan,  other  single  consumer 
credit  sale,  consumer  loan,  or  other  exten- 
sion c^  consumer  credit,  shall  entitle  the 
person  to  a  single  recovery  under  this  sec- 
tion, but  continued  failure  to  disclose  after 
a  recovery  has  been  granted  shaU  give  rise 
to  rights  to  additional  recoveries." 
S  208.  Limitation  on  class  action  liability 

(a)  Section  130(a)  of  the  Truth  In  Lend- 
ing Act  (15  VS.C.  1640(a))  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
section,  any  creditor  who  falls  to  comply 
with  any  requirement  Imposed  under  this 
chapter  or  chapter  4  of  this  title  (other 
than  sectioti  161)  with  respect  to  any  person 
is  liable  to  such  person  in  an  amount  equal 
to  the  sum  of — 

"  ( 1 )  any  actual  damages  sustained  by  such 
person  as  a  result  of  the  failure; 

"(2)  such  additional  amount  as  the  court 
may  allow,  except  that  the  total  awarded 
shall  (A)  be  not  less  than  $100  in  the  case 
of  an  individual  action,  or  (B)  in  the  case 
of  a  class  action,  not  more  than  $100,000; 
and 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  any  successful  action 
to  enforce  the  foregoing  liability,  the  costs 
of  the  action,  together  with  a  reasonable 
attorney's  fee  which  shaU  be  the  reasonable 
value  of  the  services  rendered  by  the  at- 
torney without  regard  to  the  amount  of  any 
recovery. 

In  determining  the  amount  of  award  In  any 
class  action,  the  court  shall  consider,  among 
other  relevant  factors,  the  amount  of  any 
actual  damages  awarded,  the  frequency  and 
persistence  of  failures  of  compliance  by  the 
creditor,  the  resources  of  the  creditor,  the 
number  of  persons  adversely  affected,  and 
the  extent  to  which  the  creditor's  faUure 
of  compliance  was  intentional." 

(b)  Section  130(b)  of  such  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
1640(b) )  Is  amended  by  inserting  after  "this 
section"  the  first  place  it  appears  the  follow- 
ing: "for  any  failure  to  comply  with  any 
requirement  Imposed  under  this  chiy)ter.". 

(c)  Section  130(c)  of  such  Act  (16  UJ3.C. 
1640(c))  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "chap- 
ter" and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "title". 

(d)  SectlMi  130  of  such  Act  (16  U.S.O. 
1640)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  subsecUoD  as  follows: 

"(h)  A  person  may  not,  take  any  action  to 
offset  any  amount  for  which  a  creditor  is 
potentially  liable  to  such  person  under  sub- 
seoticm  (a)  (3)  against  any  amount  owing 
to  such  credltw  by  such  person,  unless  the 
amount  of  the  creditor's  llabUlty  to  such 
person  has  been  determined  by  judgment  of 
a  court  of  competent  jurlsdiotlcm  In  an  ac- 
tion to  whlcb  such  person  was  a  party." 
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(e)    The   amendments   m«de   by  sec  ions 
206,  a07,  ftnd  208  shall  apply  In  deter  nln 
Ing  the  liability  of  any  persckn  under  chi  pter 
2  or  4  of  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act,  u  Uees 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  thlr 
such  liability  has  been  determined  by 
JudgnMnt  of  a  court  of  competent  JurUdlC' 
tlon  and   no  further  review  of  such  J  ndg 
ment  noay  be  had  by  appeal  or  oiherwlie. 

f  209.  Credit  card  fraud 

Section  134  of  the  Truth  In  Lendlngj 
(15    U.S.C.    1644)    la    amended   to   rea(l 
follows: 
"I  134.  Fraudulent  use  of  credit  card 

"(a)  Whoever  knowingly  In  a  transaction 
affecting  Interstate  or  foreign  coouxerce. 
uses  or  attempts  or  conspires  to  use 
counterfeit,  fictitious,  altered,  forged,  loat, 
stolen,  or  fraudulently  obtained  credit  card 
to  obtain  money,  goods,  services,  or  any- 
thing else  of  value  which  within  any  one- 
year  i>erlod  has  a  value  aggregating  11.000 
or  more;  or 

"(b)  Whoever,  with  unlawful  or  fraudu- 
lent Intent,  transports  or  attempts  or  con- 
spires to  transport  In  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  a  counterfeit,  fictitious,  all  ered. 
forged,  lost,  stolen,  or  fraudulently  obt  lined 
credit  card  knowing  the  same  to  be  cou  ater- 
feit,  fictitious,  altered,  forged,  loet,  stoli  n,  or 
fraudulently  obtained;  or 

"(c)  Whoever,  with  unlawful  or  fraud  Jlent 
Intent,  uses  any  Instrumentality  of  inte)  state 
or  foreign  commerce  to  sell  or  transp  3rt  a 
counterfeit,  fictitious,  altered,  forged.  lost, 
stolen,  or  fraudulently  obtained  credit  card 
knowing  the  same  to  be  counterfeit,  ficti- 
tious, altered,  forged,  loet,  stolen,  or  friudu- 
lently  obtained:  or 

"(d)  Whoever  knowingly  receives,  con- 
ceals, uses,  or  transports,  money,  goods,  serv- 
ices, or  anything  else  of  value  (except  tickets 
for  Interstate  or  foreign  transportation) 
which  (1)  within  any  one-year  period  las  a 
value  aggregating  $1,000  or  more,  (2;  has 
moved  In  or  U  part  of.  or  which  const!  tutes 
Interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  and  (3  i  has 
been  obtained  with  a  counterfeit,  ficti  lous, 
altered,  forged,  lost,  stolen,  or  fraudultntly 
obtained  credit  card;  or 

"(e)  Whoever  knowllngly  receives,  con  :eals. 
uses,  sells,  or  transports  in  interstate  oi  for- 
eign commerce  one  or  more  tickets  for  1  :iter- 
state  or  foreign  transportation,  wblct  (1) 
within  any  one-year  period  have  a  valu  t  ag- 
gregating 9500  or  more,  and  (2)  have  been 
purchased  or  obtained  with  one  or  more 
counterfeit,  fictitious,  altered,  forged,  lost, 
stolen,  or  fraudtilently  obtained  credit  c  U'ds; 
or 

"(f)  Whoever  In  a  transaction  affecting 
Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  furr  Ishes 
money,  property,  services,  or  anythlnf  else 
of  value,  which  within  any  one-year  \  erlod 
has  a  value  aggregating  $1,000  or  nore, 
through  the  use  of  any  counterfeit,  flctl  ;lous, 
altered,  forged,  loet,  stolen,  or  fraudul  sntly 
obtained  credit  card  knowing  the  sane  to 
be  counterfeit,  fictitious,  altered,  forged,\106t, 
stolen,  or  fraudulently  obtained — 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  orUm- 
prisoned  not  more  than  ten  years,  or  bo^h 
{  210.  Orace  period  for  consumers 

(1)  by  amending  subsection  (a)  (1)  to  ijead 
as  follows: 

"(1)  The  conditions  under  which  a  fi- 
nance charge  may  be  imposed,  including  :he 
time  period  (if  any)  within  which  any  cr«  dlt 
extended  may  be  repaid  without  incurnng 
a  finance  charge,  except  that  the  creditor 
may,  at  his  election  and  without  disclosjbre. 
impose  no  such  finance  charge  If  payment 
is  received  after  the  termination  of  fuch 
time  period.";  and 

(2)  by  amending  subsection    (b)(10 
read  as  follows: 

"(10)  The  date  by  which  or  the  perlol 
any)  within  which,  payment    must  be  i  kade 
to  avoid  additional  finance  charges,  e:i  cept 
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thAt  the  creditor  may,  at  his  election  and 
without  disclosure.  Impose  no  such  additional 
finance  charge  if  payment  Is  received  after 
such  date  or  the  termination  of  such  pe- 
riod." 
1211.  Effective  date 

This  title  takes  effect  upon  the  date  of  its 
enactment. 

Mr.  ORIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
TowxR),  I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  Just 
would  like 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICrER.  Without 
objection,  the  title  will  be  appropriately 
amended 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
title  is  to  be  appropriately  amended,  I 
just  think  it  should  be  amended  to  the 
"Bank  Protection  Act  of  1972":  but  I  Eun 
not  seriously  suggesting  that. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  the  Truth  in  Lending 
Act  to  protect  consumers  against  in- 
accurate and  unfair  billing  practices,  and 
for  other  purposes." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  to  the  Senate  that 
perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  Senate  there  are  three  sponsors 
of  this  legislation,  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke),  and  I — 
all  three  of  us — who  voted  "No."  We  all 
voted  against  this  legislation.  So  it  seems 
those  who  worked  hard  on  the  bill  and 
know  a  great  deal  about  it  opposed  it. 
So  I  hopw  the  House,  when  it  considers 
this  legislation,  will  do  so  with  great 
caution  and  care. 


"BRAD" 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  Frank 
Bradford  Morse,  Member  of  the  other 
body  from  the  Fifth  District  of  Massa- 
chusetts, more  familiarly  and  fondly 
known  to  so  many  as.  simply.  "Brad," 
leaves  us  this  week  to  go  to  another  com- 
munity and  another  calling,  to  succeed 
the  late  and  so  respected  Ralph  Bunche 
as  Under  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations. 

We  say  goodby  to  Brad  with  very 
mixed  feelings  Indeed — of  selfish  regret 
that  he  is  leaving  our  company  and  that 
we  are  losing  his  but,  equally,  of  glowing 
pride  in  the  new  and  richly  deserved  rec- 
ognition smid  distinction  that  are  now  his. 
Seldom  has  a  man  been  better  prepared 
and  qualified  for  such  purpose  and  posi- 
tion and  few  will  be  more  sorely  missed 
by  his  constitutents,  the  Congress  and 
his  multitude  of  friends  in  Washington. 

In  my  own  lifetime,  I  have  known  few 
men  so  well  equipped  for  notable  public 
service  as  Brad  Morse.  From  the  time  of 
his  birth  in  Lowell,  Mass.,  to  this  day,  his 
preparation  has  been  thorough  and  his 
sense  of  duty  clear.  A  graduate  of  the 
Lowell  public  schools  and  of  Boston  Uni- 
versity, he  served  first,  following  infantry 
duty  in  World  War  n,  as  a  promising  at- 
tomey-at-law,  as  law  clerk  to  the  chief 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of 


Massachusetts,  and  as  a  distinguished 
and  stimulating  member  of  the  faculty  of 
the  Boston  University  Law  School. 

Then,  as  a  member  of  the  Lowell  City 
Council,  his  projection  into  critical  af- 
fairs of  his  community  and  his  Nation 
began.  He  was  called  to  Washington  in 
due  course  by  Senator  Leverett  Salton- 
stall,  whom  he  served  as  a  counsel  to  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  and  as 
the  Senator's  executive  secretary  and 
chief  assistant.  With  his  eventual  ap- 
pointment by  President  Elsenhower  as 
Deputy  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, his  talents  as  lawyer,  administrative 
expert  and  diplomat  came  to  full  flower. 

A  man  who  is  chosen  to  succeed  a  pop- 
ular, distinguished,  and  famous  prede- 
cessor finds  himself  in  the  position  of  the 
son  of  a  famous  father  with  very  large 
shoes  to  fill.  That  was  Brad  Morse's  situ- 
ation when  he  was  elected  to  Congress  to 
succeed  Edith  Nourse  Rogers  who  had 
imexpected  died  in  1960.  He  responded  to 
this  challenge  by  dedicating  himself, 
heart  and  soul,  to  the  well-being  of  the 
people  of  his  district  and  of  the  Nation. 
Rarely  has  a  c(Higressional  district  been 
so  superbly  served  as  by  Edith  Nourse 
Rogers  and  Brad  Morse.  Its  citizens 
should,  and  do,  feel  themselves  fortunate. 
Indeed  blessed,  by  public  service  of  such 
high  caliber. 

In  his  more  than  a  decade  of  dedica- 
tion and  duty  in  the  Congress,  Brad 
Morse  has  been  in  the  forefront  of  the 
battle  for  enlightened  legislation  in  the 
national  interests,  and,  particularly  as  a 
prominent  member  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  his  foresight  and  far- 
sightedness as  to  problems  of  interna- 
tional consequence  have  been  without 
equal. 

His  respect  and  deep  concern  for  the 
United  Nations  have  won  praise  at  home 
and  abroad — and,  to  be  sure,  occasional 
criticism,  from  which  he  has  never  quail- 
ed. His  belief  that  "a  strong  United  Na- 
tions is  an  essential  element  in  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Just  and  peaceful  world"  has 
been  deep-rooted  and  unshakable  and  his 
determination  that  we  not  reduce  our 
contributions  of  men,  minds,  and  money 
to  the  United  Nations  has  been  outstand- 
ing. 

He  has  been  a  recognized  leader  in  the 
continuing  struggle  for  equal  rights  for 
all  Americans.  To  him  distinctions  of 
color,  of  class,  of  creed  have  been  Intoler- 
able and  the  proof  of  his  devotion  to 
equality  of  opp>ortunity  has  been  appar- 
ent not  alone  in  his  legislative  Initiatives 
but  in  his  every  personal  relationship. 

An  illustration  of  this  was  a  trip  we 
took  together  to  Selma,  Ala.,  at  the  time 
that  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  was  being 
held  in  jail  there.  I  saw  with  my  own 
eyes  the  expression  of  his  concern  and 
his  compassion  not  only  for  Dr.  King  who 
was  already  famous  but  for  the  thousands 
of  other  people  who  were  seeking  at 
Selma  to  explain  their  position  to  a 
strangely  hostile  world. 

He  has  led  the  fight  for  draft  reform, 
characterizing  the  present  system  as  out- 
dated, ineffective  and  inequitable  and 
pressing,  with  visible  success,  for  the 
creation  of  an  all-Volunteer  Army. 

He  has  supported  the  passage  of  every 
one  of  the  27  major  authorizations  for 
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educational  advancement  made  during 
his  years  in  Congress,  knowing  so  well 
that  teaching  the  young  Idea  to  think 
is  infinitely  more  desirable  than  teach- 
ing it  to  shoot. 

I  can  recall  vividly  the  leadership  he 
exercised  in  July  of  1967  when  a  group 
of  nine  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, including  both  of  us,  proposed 
one  of  the  first  plans  to  disengage 
the  United  States  from  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. It  was  implicit  In  this  plan  that 
the  UJS.  participation  in  this  war 
was  no  longer  a  policy  which  should  be 
pursued  in  the  best  interest  of  the  Amer- 
i.^an  people  and  Brad  Morse  was  not  only 
c  e  of  the  first  Americans  to  see  what 
io  so  generally  recognized  today  but  he 
was  in  the  still  smaller  group  of  Amer- 
icans who  had  the  courage  to  say  so  in 
the  early  days  of  1967. 

Long  before  concern  for  our  environ- 
ment became  a  popular  issue.  Brad  Morse 
was  working  hard  for  more  feasible  and 
efficient  solutions.  A  dozen  years  ago  he 
called  for  establishment  of  a  pollution- 
control  laboratory  on  the  Merrimack 
River  in  Massachusetts  and  has  been 
unremitting  in  his  insistence  upon  pro- 
tection of  all  our  natural  assets  and  re- 
sources ever  since. 

And  nowhere,  at  no  time,  has  he  been 
more  energetic  and  persuasive  than  in 
his  support  of  America's  elderly,  who,  in 
their  agonizing  economic  plight  and,  too 
often,  frightening  loneliness,  have  found 
all  too  few  such  champions. 

But  the  true  measure  of  a  man  can 
never  be  taken  alone  by  a  recital  of  his 
professional  record  and  public  accom- 
plishment. It  can  be  seen  and  known, 
perhaps  far  bettei-.  by  assessment  of  his 
personal,  his  human  qualities  as  ob- 
served and  felt  by  those  who  work  and 
live  with  him  throughout  each  passing 
day.  And  it  is  from  Just  such  an  aware- 
ness that  we  hold  Brad  Morse  in  such 
affectionate  esteem. 

His  high  intelligence,  his  undoubted 
courage,  his  proven  competence,  his  in- 
curable optimism — all  these  have  won 
our  warm  and  enduring  regard.  But.  even 
beyond  these,  we  have  valued  him  for. 
and  felt  ourselves  blessed  by.  his  sense 
of  what  it  means  to  be,  and  to  have,  a 
friend. 

I  suspect  that  there  are  few,  if  any. 
Members  of  the  Senate  or  of  the  House 
who  would  not  agree  that  a  filend — de- 
fined as  "one  who  thinks  of  you" — ^is 
what  each  of  us  has  had  in  Brad  and 
whom  we  have  in  turn  been  privileged  so 
to  name.  He  has  been  unfailingly  re- 
sponsive to  us  as  individuals,  in  time  of 
distress  or,  more  often,  when  we  felt  the 
need  for  honesty  and  sympathy.  And  he 
has  rarely,  if  ever,  failed  to  provide 
these,  with  wisdom  and  good  cheer. 

In  a  time  and  in  a  profession  when  it 
is  all  too  easy  to  label  a  public  man  as 
"liberal"  or  "conservative."  as  "leftist" 
or  "reactionary,"  the  opportunity  to 
identify  a  public  servant  as  none  of  these 
but,  rather,  as  concerned  and  competent, 
is  a  rare  one  indeed.  Such  a  person  is 
Brad  Morse;  so  he  has  been  in  the  Con- 
gress; so  he  surely  will  be  in  the  global 
company  of  the  United  Nations. 

Prom  a  Lowell  of  Massachusetts  there 
came  some  years  ago  a  poetic  identifica- 
tion of  Just  this.  I  think  you'll  remember : 


"New  occaslona  teach  new  dntlea;  Time 
makes  ancient  good  uncoutta; 

They  must  upward  stlU,  and  onward,  who 
would  keep  abreast  of  Truth. 

Lo,  before  us  gleam  her  campflres;  we  our- 
selves must  pilgrims  be; 

Nor  attempt  the  Future's  portal  with  the 
Past's  blood-nisted  key." 

Brad  Morse,  as  student,  veteran,  at- 
tomey-at-law.  teacher,  administrator, 
legislator,  public  servant,  and  friend,  has 
been  unflagging  in  his  pursuit  of  the 
possible  dream. 

The  best  of  good  luck.  Brad  ! 

God  bless  you. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskd)  . 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8.  3140.  the 
Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act  of 
1972.  and  S.  3063.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  to  permit  tax- 
exempt  organizations  to  engage  in  com- 
munictaions  with  legislative  bodies;  and 
that  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe) 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3142,  a  bill 
to  provide  $85  million  for  assistance  to 
Soviet  Jewish  refugees  in  Israel. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objectirai.  it  is  so  ordered. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  JOINT  HEAR- 
INGS ON  FEEDING  PROGRAMS 
FOR  MIGRANT  CHILDREN 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Migratory  Labor  Sub- 
committee, I  announce  that  hearings  will 
be  conducted  Jointly  with  the  Select 
Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human 
Needs,  on  Monday,  May  1,  1972,  10 
ajn.,  in  room  6228  of  the  New  Senate 
Office  Building. 

Testimony  will  be  presented  on  the 
effectiveness  of  Federal  food  and  nutri- 
tion programs  in  meeting  the  needs  of 
migrant  and  seasonal  farmworkers' 
children.  Mr.  Marvin  Levin,  until  re- 
cently a  food  program  specialist  with 
the  Child  Nutrition  Division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  will  testify. 
Representatives  of  farmworker  organ- 
izations, representatives  of  the  admin- 
istration, and  other  parties  interested  in 
food  programs  for  children  will  be  in- 
vited to  testify  at  subsequent  hearings. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
TOMORROW  UNTIL  MONDAY,  MAY 
1,  1972,  AT  10  AM. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  on  tomor- 
row, it  sttmd  in  adjournment  until  10 
o'clock  a.m.  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  FOR  TRANSAC- 
TION OF  ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSI- 
NESS AND  TO  LAY  BEFORE  THE 
SENATE  THE  UNFINISHED  BUSI- 
NESS ON  MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Mon- 


day, immediately  following  the  remarks 
of  the  two  assistant  leaders  under  the 
standing  order,  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with  state- 
ments limited  therein  to  3  minutes,  at 
the  conclusion  of  which  time  the  Chair 
lay  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FOREIGN  RELATIONS  AUTHORIZA- 
TION ACT  OF  1972 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  the  purpose  now  of  making  it 
the  pending  business,  with  the  under- 
standing that  there  will  be  no  votes 
thereon  tomorrow,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  Order  No.  724 
S. 3526. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  biU  by  titie,  as  foUows: 

A  biU  (S.  3526)  to  provide  authorizations 
for  certain  agencies  conducting  the  foreign 
relations  of  the  United  SUtes  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  biU? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

UMANIMOUS-CONSBNT   AOKXEICENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
Monday,  at  the  conclusion  of  routine 
morning  business,  and  when  the  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
business,  an   amendment  by  the   able 

Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee) 

which  provides  for  the  full  restoration  of 

the    authorization    for    the    USIA be 

made  the  pending  question;  that  there 
be  a  limitation  of  time  on  that  amend- 
ment of  not  to  exceed  4  hours,  the  time 
to  be  equally  divided  between  and  con- 
trolled by  the  distinguished  author  of 
the  amendment  (Mr.  McGee)  and  the 
distinguished  manager  of  the  bill  (Mr. 
PuLBRiGHT);  provided  further,  that  no 
amendments  to  the  McOee  amendment 
be  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  OF  TRANSAC- 
TION OF  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS  TOMORROW  AND  LAY- 
ING BEFORE  SENATE  THE  UNFIN- 
ISHED BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row, following  the  expiration  of  the  vari- 
ous unanimous-consent  orders  recogniz- 
ing Senators,  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with  state- 
ments limited  therein  to  3  minutes,  at  the 
conclusion  of  which  the  Chair  lay  before 
the  Senate  the  unfinished  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  POR- 
EION  SALE  OP  CERTAIN  PAS£  EN- 
OER  VESSELS— UNANIMOUS-CK>N- 
SENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Preslient. 
having  discussed  these  matters  wit)  the 
distinguished  asslstai^t  Repuh  lean 
leader  and  with  other  Senators,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  such  tinie  as 
Calendar  No.  728.  H.R.  11589.  to  author- 
ize the  foreign  sale  of  certain  passenger 
vessels,  is  called  up  and  made  the  p  end- 
ing business,  there  be  a  time  agreei  nent 
thereon  as  follows : 

That  time  on  the  bill  be  limited  to  2 
hours,  to  be  equally  divided  betweer  and 
controlled  by  the  distinguished  Sei  lator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  and  th<  dis- 
tinguished assistant  Republican  leader 
or  his  designee ;  that  time  on  any  an  end- 
ment  thereto  be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  mov  m  of 
such  amendment  and  the  manag  iv  of 
the  bill:  and  that  time  on  any  anend- 
ment  to  an  amendment,  debatable  mo- 
tion, or  appeal  be  limited  to  30  mil  utes, 
to  be  equally  divided  between  the  r  lover 
of  such  and  the  manager  of  the  bill; 
with  the  understanding  that  shoul  1  the 
manager  of  the  bill  favor  any  of  }uch. 
then  time  in  opposition  thereto  wll  be 
under  the  control  of  the  dlstingu^ed 
assistant  Republican  leader  or  his 
designee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is   Jiere 


objection?   Without  objection,   it 
ordered. 


is  so 


SECOND  SUPPLEMENTAL  AP:  »RO- 
PRIATION  BILL— UNANIM<  >US- 
CONSENT    AGREEMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  ]»resl- 
dent.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  time 
on  the  second  supplemental  apprcpria- 
tion  bill  for  1972  be  limited  to  3  Lours, 
to  be  equally  divided  between  and  con- 
trolled by  the  distinguished  manat  er  of 
the  bill  (Mr.  Ellkndkr)  and  the  d  stin- 
guished  ranking  minority  member  (Mr. 
Young)  :  that  time  on  any  amendi  nent. 
debatable  motion,  or  appeal  be  Hi  ilted 
to  30  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  mover  of  such  and  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  except  in  those  oases 
when  the  manager  of  the  bill  favors 
such,  in  which  situation  the  time  w>uld 
be  imder  the  control  of  the  dii  tln- 
gulshed  assistant  Republican  leade '  or 
his  designee — this  agreement  to  b  In 
effect  at  such  time  as  the  bill  is  csUed 
up  for  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  t  lere 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  li  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  subsequently 
said:  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanlcious 
consent,  with  respect  to  the  agreem  mts 
which  have  previously  been  entered  into 
regarding  H.Ri  11589  and  the  second 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  for  1 972, 
that  they  be  printed  in  the  mual  fcrm, 
which  would  include  provisions  for  the 
yielding  of  time  from  time  allottee  on 
the  bills,  by  the  Senators  in  coitrol 
thereof  to  the  proposers  of  any  am(  Dd- 
ments.  debatable  motions,  or  appeaJs. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Wit]  lOUt 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ARTHUR  E.  SUMMERF'IELD 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  Michi- 
gan and  the  Nation  have  lost  a  great  and 
dedicated  citizen  when,  at  the  age  of  73, 
Arthur  £.  Summerfleld  of  Flint,  Mich., 
passed  away  early  yesterday  in  West 
Palm  Beach.  Fla.,  where  he  had  been 
hospitalized  for  2  weeks. 

In  the  words  of  the  poet : 

The  meuure  of  a  man's  life  Is  the  well 
■pending  of  It  .  .  . 

The  life  of  Arthur  Summerfleld  was 
well  spent.  He  was  a  man  of  tireless  en- 
ergy, great  enthusiasm  and  abiding 
faith,  who  moved  easily  and  effectively  in 
two  worlds — in  the  world  of  business  and 
the  world  of  politics. 

He  was  eminently  successful  in  both 
worlds. 

In  business,  through  his  industry  and 
hard  work,  he  created  in  his  hometown 
of  Flint  one  of  the  largest  Chevrolet  deal- 
ershiiM  in  the  whole  Nation. 

In  politics,  he  was  not  only  an  influ- 
ential, he  was  a  dominant,  figure  in  the 
Republican  Party  for  many  years.  For  8 
years  he  served  as  Postmaster  General 
in  President  Eisenhower's  Cabinet  and 
was  one  of  the  President's  most  trusted 
advisers. 

As  his  lovely  wife  <mce  proudly  ob- 
served, he  was  "a  self-made  man  in  the 
best  American  tradition." 

A  native  son  of  Michigan,  he  was  bom 
in  Pinconnlng  on  March  17.  1899,  and 
attended  elementary  school  in  Bay  City. 
When  he  was  9  years  old  he  moved  to 
Flint  with  his  family. 

It  is  a  measure  of  Arthur  Summer- 
field's  remarkable  will  and  ability  that 
he  was  able  to  accomplish  so  much  even 
though  he  had  little  formal  schooling. 
After  completing  the  eighth  grade  at  the 
age  of  13,  he  went  to  work  distributing 
mail  and  running  errands  for  the  Wes- 
ton-Mott  Co.,  a  manufacturer  of  axles. 
He  often  recalled  this  experience  later 
when  he  became  the  Postmaster  General 
of  the  United  States,  responsible  for  de- 
livery of  the  Nation's  mail. 

Later  he  worked  at  the  Bulck  plant  In 
Flint,  and  during  World  War  I  he  was 
an  inspector  in  the  ammunition  depart- 
ment of  Chevrolet. 

Still  later,  he  entered  the  real  estate 
field  as  a  family  undertaking,  with  Bilrs. 
Summerfield  minding  the  office  and 
keeping  the  books. 

The  faith  of  Arthur  Summerfleld  in 
the  futiu'e  of  his  country  was  demon- 
strated when  the  1929  stock  market 
crash  signalled  the  beginning  of  the 
Great  Depression.  He  and  Mrs.  Sum- 
merfleld mortgaged  their  home  to  buy  a 
Chevrolet  dealer  franchise.  The  Simi- 
merfield  Chevrolet  Co.  began  business  In 
1930,  and  during  the  succeeding  years 
expanded  many  times  over. 

Arthur  Summerfleld  moved  actively 
into  politics  when  he  supported  Wen- 
dell L.  Willkie  for  President  In  1940. 
After  a  Willkie  visit  to  Flint,  he  tot*  the 
lead  in  organizing  a  drive  for  the  Re- 
publican candidate  in  Genesse  County. 
Willkie  carried  Genesee  County  and  the 
State. 

From  that  time  on,  Summerfleld  was 
an  Increasingly  important  name  in  Mich- 
igan and  national  politics.  In  1943  be  be- 


came Director  of  the  Michigan  Repub- 
lican State  Central  Committee,  and  in 
1944  he  was  elected  Republican  National 
Committeeman.  By  1946,  he  had  become 
regional  vice  chairman  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee  in  charge  of  fund- 
raising  in  a  flve  State  area. 

An  early  supporter  of  General  Eisen- 
hower, Arthur  Summerfleld  Journeying 
to  Paris  to  urge  the  World  War  n  leader 
to  come  home  and  run  for  the  Presidency. 
After  General  Eisenhower's  nomination 
in  1952,  Summerfleld  became  national 
chairman  and  directed  the  general's  suc- 
cessful campaign. 

The  appointment  of  Arthur  Summer- 
fleld as  Postmaster  General  recognized 
his  great  ability  and  his  untiring  work 
for  the  Elsenhower-Nixon  ticket. 

Even  after  leaving  the  Cabinet,  the 
interest  of  Arthur  Summerfleld  in  public 
and  civic  affairs  never  diminished.  Un- 
wavering in  his  party  loyalty,  he  worked 
hard  for  President  Nixon  in  1960  and  in 
1968,  and  for  Senator  Goldwater  in  the 
1964  campaign. 

He  gave  untiringly  of  himself  to  his 
community.  State,  and  Naticoi.  He 
worked  effectively  for  the  auUHUobile  in- 
dustry upon  which  so  many  in  Michigan 
depend  for  their  livelihood.  Only  recent- 
ly, he  was  of  great  help  to  those  of  us  in 
Congress  who  worked  successfully  for  re- 
peal of  the  7  percent  Federal  excise  tax 
on  automobiles. 

By  merely  reciting  the  many  Interests 
and  activities  of  Arthur  Summerfleld,  it 
is  not  possible  to  do  justice  to  the  mem- 
ory of  this  very  remarkable  American. 

In  his  death,  I  have  lost  a  good  friend, 
a  loyal  supporter  and  a  wise  coimsellor. 
The  Nation  has  lost  one  of  its  ablest  and 
most  dedicated  citizens. 

Mrs.  Griffin  and  I  extend  our  deepest 
sympathies  to  Mrs.  Summerfleld  and  the 
Summerfleld  family. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as  follows: 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  9:45  ajn. 

After  the  two  assistant  leaders  have 
been  recognized  under  the  standing  or- 
der, the  following  Senators  will  be  rec- 
ognized, each  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes, and  in  the  order  listed: 

Mr.  Moss. 

Mr.  Harry  F.  Btrd.  Jr. 

Mr.  Bkllmon. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  imanimous- 
consent  orders,  there  will  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  of  not  to  exceed  30  minutes, 
with  statements  therein  limited  to  3 
minutes. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  period  for 
morning  business,  the  Chair  will  lay  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  imflnished  business, 
S.  3526,  the  U.S.I.A.-State  authoriza- 
tion. There  will  be  no  votes  on  that  bill 
tomorrow.  There  will  be  opening  state- 
ments and  other  statements  with  respect 
to  that  bill  and  with  respect  to  other 
matters. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  express  our  appreciation  to 
all  Senators  for  their  fine  coofwration  in 
the  action  on  the  four  measures  that 
have  passed  the  Senate  today.  Two  of 
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them  were  quite  difficult  and  contro- 
versial. 

I  also  wish  to  congratulate  the  man- 
ager of  the  Amtrak  bill  (Mr.  Haktkx)  on 
his  very  commendable,  expert,  and  ef- 
fective handling  of  that  measure;  and 
similarly  I  wish  to  congratulate  tiw  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Proziorx)  on  his  equally  expert  and  Ju- 
dicious and  able  hiw<iiiwg  of  the  truth 
in  billing  practices  bill.  I  thank  and  ex- 
press commendations  likewise  to  the 
ranking  minority  members  on  each  bill, 
and  who  did  an  equally  flne  Job. 

All  Senators  are  to  be  commended  on 
the  work  accomplished  today;  there 
have  been  nine  rollcall  votes,  it  has  been 
a  long,  hard  day— more  than  im 
hours — emd  I  wish  to  express  my  per- 
sonal satisfaction  as  well  as  by  thanks 
again  to  all  Senators  for  their  patience 
and  cooperation. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  9:45  AJii. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  In  adjoiu-nmoit 
until  9:45  ajn.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
8:44  p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  imtil 
tomorrow,  Friday,  April  28,  1972,  at 
9:45  a  jn. 


nominahons 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  April  27,  1972  (Legislative  Day 
of  April  25, 1972). 

Equal  Emplotmknt  Oppgrtunitt 
Commission 
WUllam  A.  Carey,  of  niinols,  to  be  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission  for  a  term  of  4  years. 
(New  position) 

FSDESAI.  RKSKKVK  STSTEM 

Jeffrey  M.  Bucher,  of  California,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Board  of  OoTernors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  for  a  term  of  14  years 
from  February  1,  1972,  vice  Sherman  J. 
lilalael,  term  expired. 

Department  of  Jvbtice 
WUllam  C.  Smltherman,  of  Arizona,  to  be 
VS.  attorney  for  the  district  of  Arizona  for 
the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Richard  K.  Burke, 
resigned. 

In  the  Coast  Qvamd 
The   following   temporary   officers   of   the 
VS.   Coast   Guard   for   promotion   to   chief 
warrant  officer  W-4. 


John  H.  Ingram 
Michael  J.  Barry 
Jewell  £.  Laqua 
Charles  H.  Cox 
Jesse  L.  Long 
Gerald  W.  Hayes 
Robert  L.  Perkins 
Eugene  R.  Lytton 
WUllam  B.  Clark 
George  R.  Thomas 
BUly  G.  Bailey 
Forrest  W.  PeU 
Robert  A.  Bhend,  Jr. 


Stephen  Sperlak 
Harold  V.  Smith 
Paul  B.  Robertson 
Carlton  P.  Smith 
Frank  A.  Chrlstopb 
Louis  R.  Stowe 
WUUam  G.  Wohlfarth 
Frank  M.  Alonzo 
Wayne  J.  Lange 
Joseph  B.  McCarthy 
Charles  H.  StudstUl 
Theodore  J.  Polgar 
Richard  L.  LunA 


The  foUowlng  chief  warrant  officers  W-3 
for    promotion  to  chief  warrant  officer  W-4. 
Robert  C.  Knowlton      Robert  L.  Cotter 
James  P.  Riddle 
Donald  L.  Landea 
Henry  G.  Jett 
Lee  Bradford,  Jr. 
George  W.  Todd 


WUllam  D.  Huttitalns 

Myron  L.  Marcey 
Jesse  Bradford 
Harry  B.  Lape 
Roger  L.  Kennedy 


Frederick  A.  Brockman Eugene  L.  Miirphy 
WUllam  W.  Honeycutt  WUUam  C.  Cuimnlng 
cjcvin 93«— Part  la 


John  W.  OoUlos 
Ralph  M.  Dobrai 
Robert  E.  Jefferson 
Roger  J.  Conard 
Gary  R.  irnn»iw>n 
Victor  L.  Popplewell 
George  H.  Tarrlngton 
David  B.  Fold 
Larry  B.  Brown 
Robert  D.  Fleeter 
Douglas  J.  Hymen 
Beecher  D.  Rapp 
HwHsan  S.  Salem,  Jr. 

Anthony  Hlit>nni»jnl 

Robert  A.  Fleming 
Robert  E.  Balstead 
Edward  L.  Amos 

The  following  temporary  officers  for  promo- 
tion to  chief  warrant  officer  W-S. 

Robert  B.  Carmen 
Gerald  L.  Ranes 

The  following  chief  warrant  offioera  W-2 
for  promotion  to  chief  warrant  officer  W-S. 


Forrest  D.  Fsslar 
Leroy  J.  Rathbun 
Charles  A.  Liuimua 
Jamea  V.  SlnuHia 
Harold  D.  Peck 
vnibut  L.  Matthews 
Thomas  E.  Waasum 
WUUam  F.  HUler 
Leonard  E.  Bngrt 
BUly  B.  Weliner 
BiMStG.  Smith 
Bdward  J.  Sltarskl 
Robert  D.  Hadgpeth 
Edward  F.  Magee 
Raymond  G.  Pullen 
Glen  W.  Patteraon 


Edward  T.  Kaaslck 
Gordm  M.  Snook 
Michael  A.  Allen 
James  L.  Oamley 
Tliomas  J.  NaUey 
Donakt  J.  Buotte 
Phmp  R.  Shddon 
WUllam  J.  Nielsen 
William  H.  Shova.  Jr. 
Eddie  K.  Arnold 
Fredrlc  R.  Brentaon 
Richard  S.  Flood 
Robert  K.  Chandler 
Harold  H.  Hager 
John  Kollar 
John  M.  Weathers 
Frederick  W.  Shack- 

leton 
Jaixves  B.  Alexander 
Walter  W.  Croft 
John  O.  Meeklns,  Jr. 
Herbert  P.  Metzger 
GaU  O.  Daugherty 
Roger  J.  Rosie 
Robert  E.  Morong 
Earl  J.  Rouse 
Norman  A.  Rogers 
Charlie  E.  Melanson 
Robert  E.  Lee 
John  H.  M.  Douglas 
Arthur  G.  VUlar,  Jr. 
Robert  F.  Hunt 
Richard  Flndley 
Duane  D.  Judklns 
Earl  L.  Portrey 
Jeffrey  O.  Wenger 
"C"  "C"  Self 
George  W.  AUen 
Joseph  O.  Kava 
Roger  G.  Resor 
Fy>rd  F.  AumlUer 
WUUam  C.  Hendry,  Jr. 
George  F.  FaUon 
Jack  L.  Shamplne 
Ronnie  M.  Watson 
James  J.  Patton 
Norman  L.  WUUams 
John  P.  Lambert,  Jr. 
LesUe  C.  Eaton 
Charles  F.  Walsh 
James  H.  Henderson 
Tony  M.  Robinson 
Lee  T.  Jones 
Norman  A.  Summen 
William  A.  Gregory 
Herman  S.  Loper 
Edwin  B.  Ray 
Daryl  V.  Orey 
George  W.  Truntlch 
Paul  F.  Pearson 
WUUam  E.  Ambrose 
Stephen  T.  Pltro 
Robert  W.  Cason 
WUUam  D.  Saunders 
Clovla  B.  Hlckey 
Gerald  J.  Lambert 
Clark  P.  Klppenberger 


Alfred  M.  Perry 
John  H.  Larson 
Richard  R.  Trompke 
Charles  M.  Cate 
Leonard  J.  Bobrowskl 
Egbert  F.  Williams 
Roy  Lindley 
Albert  W.  Joynes 
Perry  W.  Olnes 
Harold  T.  Wright 
Harold  D.  Davis 
Robert  J.  Silva 
Dennis  K.  P.  Lee 
Claude  C.  Charley 
James  M.  Meehan 
George  A.  Matheson 
Eugene  V.  Bowles 
John  A.  Hagelln 
Domlnlck  P.  Medloo 
Leland  T.  Davis 
Fred  H.  FInkel 
Thomas  H.  Bernhardt, 

Jr. 
William  E.  Lelstner 
Theodore  J.  Falter 
John  W.  Simpson 
Robert  W.  Holley 
Norman  E.  Caribo 
Thomas  B.  Grimes 
Richard  W.  Bowmer 
Donald  R.  Clapp 
Rodney  N.  Strelau 
James  A.  Heckler 
William  D.  Woodbury 
David  D.  Beattie,  Sr. 
Curtis  R.  Neal 
Harold  L.  Coel 
Bobby  A.  SwlndeU 
Lyie  L.  Cosner 
Edward  H.  Laplnskl, 

Jr. 
Lafayette  G.  Duke 
Edwin  C.  Price,  Jr. 
Victor  A.  Zlnk,  Jr. 
Richard  L.  Benson 
Robert  H.  Iidarx 
Lynn  C.  Helm 
Lcury  G.  Longbottom 
Paul  S.  Grimes 
WlllUm  A.  Wiggins,  Jr. 
Vongt  H.  Mayer 
Richard  L.  Trevallee 
Richard  C.  McDoweU 
Thomas  S.  MltcheU 
PhUlp  A.  Montmlny 
Charles  D.  Prague 
Thomas  M.  Crelghton 
Errln  S.  Whltaker 
William  P.  McOlone 
Thomas  J.  Shubbuck 
Kenneth  E.  L^and 
DarrMl  L.  C<mier 
Charies  R.  Robinette 
Ralph  £.  Huck 
Leo  A.  Coakley 
Jcdm  A.  HUmer 
Joseph  R.  OllTer 


Nerius  CoUaao 
Kenneth  J.  Olsen 
Gary  C.  Zoehler 
Royce  O.  Toung 
Edward  J.  Norrls 
Joseph  C.  Berry 
Daniel  E.  FOwler 
Robert  Berry 
CecU  G.  Bryan 
Gary  A.  Lapplm 
Roger  O.Lake 
Irvln  L.  Gaines 
Daniel  O.  Scbualer 
Jamee  B.  Griggs 
Ernest  L.  Styron 
Vance  M.  MlUer 
Huey  D.  Orandstaff 
George  M.  Batey 
Thomas  A.  Pitkin 
Charles  W.  Slaughter 
James  T.  Lanier 
Freddie  J.  Porter 
Vernon  M.  IilcClellan 


James  F.  Brown 
Ronald  Grant 
Timothy  G.  Flavin 
Cleo  F.  Metty 
Douglas  G.  Wade 
Robwt  L.  Clark,  Sr. 
Donald  W.  Hale 
Fernando  F.  01q>ert 
Carl  B.  Seale 
Gerald  J.  Schramskl 
Clayton  L.  Swearlngen 
Jerry  W.  Lewis 
Joseph  C.  Ehrenberg. 

Jr. 
Walter  J.  Capps 
Nelson  M.  Tavares 
Lancy  L.  Bostwlck 
William  J.  O'Boyle 
David  A.  Handy 
Jerome  J.  Koenlg 
James  L.  White 
WUllam  Gray 
R(^3ert  Frates 


The  foUowing  temporary  officers  for  pro- 
motion to  chief  warrant  officer  W-S. 

Robert  N.  Zlmmer        James  A  Muiphy 
Melvln  L.  KankelfritE  Warren  E.  Dutton,  Jr. 
Perry  W.  CampbeU         Donald  T.  McNulty 

The  foUowlng  temporary  chief  warrant  of- 
ficers W-2  to  permanent  chief  warrant  of- 
ficer W-2. 


Wallas  G.  Cogswell 
Robert  D.  Newoomb 
Robert  J.  Rhoada 
Irvln  E.  Dean 
Anthony  K.  Orchard 
Duayns  J.  Roberts 
WUllam  J.  Matter 
Richard  G.  Pierce 
Kenneth  B.  McFelea 
Robert  B.Dunn 
John  F.  Blachoff .  Jr. 


Willis  P.  Miller 
James  R.  Undeblad 
Thomas  R.  Altchlson 
John  Wiggins 
Stanley  J.  Blbby 
Bruce  A.  Angus 
Thomas  E.  RUey 
Dan  T.  Markum 
WUUam  J.  Kaszubskl 
Harry  T.  Imoto 
Richard  E.  Moor« 


John  A.  Haldeman  lU  Donald  G.  Brauer 


Russell  W.  Evans 
Herbert  L.  WllUs 
Leo  H.  Sermershlem. 

Jr. 
Larry  A.  Barker 
Fred  A.  Roes 
Wright  P.  PlppUi 
James  E.  McDevltt 
Hugh  Mobley 
Robert  A.  Leary 
James  G.  Shrader 
CarroU  F.  Schroeder. 

Jr. 
Edwin  A.  Gardner 


Thomas  L.  Magorlan 
Jerome  W.  Cooney 
Daniel  GonzalsE 
Richard  T.  Burgoyne 
Henery  R.  Roeslng 
Gecnge  R.  Slnnett 
Edward  A.  Kosiskl 
Elden  G.  NensrtlM 
George  R.  Giliett 
John  E.  Ma»-«>»»ii 
Gerald  L.  Pond 
John  G.  Biirkee 
Dean  G.  Wheet 
Arvln  L.  ifiuer 


Robert  F.  Donahue  Jr.  Gale  E.  Zable 


Elwood  N.  Sawyers 
Howard  A.  Fregetto 
Heber  N.  Kern 
Ronald  C.  Frazler 
James  L.  Taylor 
James  F.  Lindsay 
Steve  Reynolds.  Jr. 
WUber  F.  Ball 


Kan  E.  Adklsou 
Waltw  P.  Kee 
Harold  R.  Fee 
Vincents  B.  Agor 
Louis  D.  Bottlgliflri 
Robert  N.  Graves 
Ronald  C.  Crosby 
William  H.  Mainard 


Thomas  E.  Meriwether  Fernando  L.  Toano 


David  B.  SterUng 
Joseph  E.  Mott 
Robert  J.  McCaU 
Donald  D.  Blackmon 
George  C.  Roath 
Horace  G.  Hewitt 
Gerald  D.  Schott 
WUton  R.  Meeklns 
Leroy  G.  Seler 
Raymond  Spadlln 
Gerald  D.  Huskey 
Robert  A.  WUson 
Harold  E.  Casper 
Charles  D.  Dryden 
Antonio  Braz  Jr. 
Russel  W.  Watson 
George  K.  Lloyd 
mend  J.  C<xiieU 
Frank  B.  Carlsaon 
WUbur  A.  Oote 


Deaneys  W.  Wetka 
Clarence  W.  Veasey, 

Jr. 
Kenneth  E.  Vocke 
Thomas  W. 

Barrlngton 
MltcheU  P.  Nielsen 
Leon  D.  Kennedy 
James  W.  Flguelra 
Ruas^  W.  JohnKHi 
Ralpli  J.  Wllllama 
Jamea  G.  Taube 
William  E.  Brlndle 
Ftands  J.  Dougher^ 
Donald  L.  Zelgler 
Kendall  J.  Pamna 
WUllam  L. 

Demetropoulos 
Richard  H.  MUler 
Charles  L.  Boyle 


Lawrence  T.  Johnson  Robert  B.  Johnsan 
Herman  L.  Clark  Paul  W.  Smith 

Howard  B.  Wolf  Rands  A.  Crabb,  Jt. 
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Jonry  D.  Murdock 
Van  B.  UkXtutt*.  Jr. 
Andnw  J.  K»j,  Jr. 
AUnV.  NAtwr 
JohnF.  Lamara 
IiUT7  W.  Duneux 
Frederick  If. 
Carpentar 
Lyl«  O.  OmtIsoq 
JoMpb  T.  Oook 
Blnun  B.  Brook! 
Vlnce  a.  IjeguMpl 
Oarl  P.  Konlck 
BlUy  J.  Bu«b 
lieooadlo  V.  Cbiut 
Richard  C.  Pierce 
Hudean  R.  O'Neal 
Edward  A.  Faillnger 
Robert  J.  Landefeld 
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Thomas  J.  Dever^aux 
MorrU  A.  Lance 
Joaepb  H.  wuilaifis  m 
Jamea  X.  Hipp 
Thomaa  R.  Shutt^ 
NeallClCyen 
Edward  HaU 
lionnie  M.  P&dge<ft 
Alfred  Fearing,  Ji . 
Donald  O.  Maglll 
Peter  8.  Hugbea 
Thomas  L.  Watsoh 
Theodore  E.  BwcU  m 
Charles  A.  Kelley 
Richard  D.  Polrle^ 
James  E.  Sbafer 
Claude  B.  Ollllkli^,  Jr. 
Robert  O.  Doeh 
Charles  Brown 


Charles  F.  WhltebouseJohn  P.  MacDoni  Jd 
Howard  C.  Morse,  Jr.     Robert  O.  Brlggs 
James  M.  WoodaU        Antonio  O.  EspeJ  > 
Richard  D.  Richardson  Carlton  F.  Spooni  r,  Jr. 
Gary  L.  Rhodea  Robert  S.  Samuelfon 

Ronald  C.  Morrill  Roy  L.  DelU 

Joseph  J.  Karch  Frank  K.  Bazln 

Laurence  H.  Robblns  Robert  R.  Jobnsoki 
Lawrence  R.  Alread      Donald  L.  Keon 


Carl  H.  Olsen 
Curtis  J.  Myers 
Roes  J.  Vanduser 
Fred  M.  Baker 
Earl  H.  Leyda 
Qeorge  E.  Spoke 
James  W.  Ellison 
Tbomas  8.  Roberts 
Qeorge  A.  Barnum 
Robert  L.  Lewis 


Robert  W.  C3oodr1  Ige 
Robert  A.  F.  OUlei- 

water 
Larry  D.  Jordan 
Chariee  B.  Hammond 
Oary  J.  Dowell 
Douglas  R.  CamerfoQ 
WUllam  L.  WoodJ 
WUllam  C.  Ooforih 
Edmund  J.  Brady 


Wayne  O.  Oretencord  Charlie  T.  Farlow 
Andrew  J.  Oregorlch    James  J.  Demllle  | 


Robert  J.  Barker 
Peter  A.  Brunk 
AUen  E.  Detwller 
James  E.  Rivera 


Howard  H.  Hudgfns 
Oary  J.  Lamb 
Peter  J.  KellermAn 
Richard  J.  Zabel 


Werner  O.  8chwelkert.  Roger  D.  OUllver 


Ervln  L.  Dimaho  b 
John  C.  Orawfor  I 
Donald  L.  Schou  «n 
James  O.  E.  Cam  >bsU 
William  K.  Collk  r 


Jr. 
Roy  O.  Smith,  Jr. 
John  W.  Stephens 
Raymond  Snow 
Tom  N.  Ward 
Ftank  X.  Stolpe 

The  fc^owtng-named  Reserve  officer  to  be 
a  permanent  commissioned  officer  1 1  the 
Regular  Coast  Ouard  In  the  grade  o^  lieu- 
tenant commander: 

WUllam  A.  Ddg 

The  following-named  Reserve  offlcerd  to  be 
permanent  commissioned  offloera  lii  the 
Regular  Coa«t  Ouard  In  the  grade  o4  lieu- 
tenant: 


Joaepb  A.  Telep 
Michael  R.  Peridna 


Foye  A.  Meader 
Stanley  B.  Burgtha 


In  thx  An  Foacx 
The  following  officer  to  be  asalgnet. 
position  of  importance  and  respcoiBlbll  ty 
quiring  the  rank  of  lieutenant  genert  1 
der  the  provisions  of  Section  80M,  Tl 
United  SUtes  Code: 

MaJ.  Oen.  Jamea  M.  Keck, 
(major  general  Regular  Air  Force) 
Forces. 

In  TIM  Navt 


to  a 

re- 

un- 

Je  10, 

03»-O»-7  I64FR 
U.3.  Air 


Rear  Adm.  Edward  W.  Cooke,  U.S. 


for  appolntanent  as  Director  of  Budg«t  and 
Reports  In  the  Department  of  the  Navj  for  a 
term  of  3  years  ptusuant  to  title  10,  qnlted 
St&tes  Code,  section  5064. 

The  following-named  captains  of  thk  line 
of  the  Navy  for  temporary  promotion  *  o  the 
grade  of  rear  admiral,  subject  to  quallfl^tlon 
therefor  as  provided  by  law : 


Navy, 


Clyde  C.  Andrews 
John  M.  DeLargy 
Newton  P.  Foes 
Albert  M.  Sackett 
Walter  Dedrlck 


Warren  H.  O'Nell 
Evigene  J.  Carroll ,  Jr. 
Robert  H.  Werthf  Im 
Frank  S.  Haak 
Robert  J.  Hanks 


William  H.  McLaugh-  Warren  M.  Cone 
lln,  Jr.  Jeffrey  C.  Metzel, 


Donald  T.  Pea 


WUllam  L.  Harrli ,  Jr, 


Jr. 


Edward  A.  Boyd 
Joseph  W.  Ruasel 
Ferdinand  B.  Koch 
Justin  E.  LangUle  III 
John  H.  Nicholson 
Francis  T.  Brown 
Owen  H.  Oberg 
Kenneth  B.  WUson,  Jr. 
John  O.  Wllllanu,  Jr. 
Paul  J.  Early 
Fred  H.  Baoighman 
John  8.  Kern 
Robert  P.  Hilton 
Stanley  S.  Fine 
Burton  B.  Shepherd 
David  F.  Emerson 
Thomas  J.  Blgley 


Wycllffe  D.  Toole,  Jr. 
Charles  W.  Cummlngs 
Max  K.  Morris 
Frank  W.  Corley,  Jr. 
William  N.  8maU 
Oeorge  B.  R.  Kinnear 

n 

William  L.  Read 
Robert  R.  Monroe 
Ronald  J.  Hays 
Klnnalrd  R.  McKee 
Merrill  H.  Sapplngton 
Randolph  W.  King 
Joaepb  L.  Coleman 
WIUU  C.  Barnes 
Oeorge  F.  BlUs,  Jr. 
Cleo  N.  MltcheU,  Jr. 
Richard  B.  Rimible 

Capt.  Alene  B.  Duerk,  Nurse  Corps,  TTB. 
Navy,  for  appotntmt.nt  to  the  grade  of  rear 
admiral  pursuant  to  title  10,  United  SUtea 
Code.  secUon  6787  (c)  while  serving  as  Direc- 
tor of  the  Nurse  Corps. 

In  thz  Navt 

The  following-named  offloera  of  the  U.8. 
Navy  for  temporary  or  permanent  promo- 
tion to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  (Junior 
grade)  In  the  line  and  staff  corps,  aa  in- 
dicated, subject  to  qualincatlon  therefor  aa 
provided  by  law: 

UMV 

Abelson.  David  D.  Arneson,  Keith  J. 

Able,  Ouy  H.,  in  Amette,  Clyde  E.,  Jr. 

Aohenbaoh,  Dale  A.  Arnold.  Andrew  J. 
Achenbach,  Paul  L.,  Jr  .Arnold.  Robert  O. 
Acton,  Richard  L..  Jr.    Arter.  Dennis  R. 


Adams,  Bruce  C. 
Adams.  Daniel  C. 
Adams,  John  H. 
Adams,  Mlcbael  ■. 
Adamson,  Robert  E. 
Addison 
L. 


ArtuB.  Stephen  C. 
Arwood,  Patrick  B. 
Asbjomsen,  Stein 
Ashe.  Glenn  M. 
Ashmore,  George  W. 
Christopher Atherton,  Jamee  B. 
Atherton,  Terry  J. 


Adney,  William  M.  Athow,  Lewis  K. 
Ad<Mfson,  WlUlam  F.  Atturio,  John  M. 
Agenbroad,     KennethAuriemma,  John  C. 


Aiken,  Joel  W. 
Alrgood,  Robert  P. 
Aloott,  Roy  J. 
Alexander,  David  J. 
Alexander,  Jeffrey  A. 
Alexander,  Steven  R. 
Alfieri,  Paul  A. 
All.  Nicholas  J..  Jr. 
Allen,  Charles  T. 
Allen,  Dennis  C. 
Allen,  James  E. 
AUen.  Mark  E. 
AUer,  Charles  O. 
AUison,  Harry  K. 
AUpbln,  James  A. 
Ames,  Oliver.  Jr. 
Amos.  Barry  M. 
Amundson.  Robert  J. 
Andersen,  Michael  P. 
Andersen,  Richard  F. 
Anderson,  Bert  M. 
Anderson,  David  W. 


Austin.  Alexander  L. 
Austin,  Roger  O.  J. 
Avery,  James  H. 
AvUa,  Richard  F. 
Ayers,  Douglas  P. 
Ayers,  James  W.,  Jr. 
Babb,  James  A. 
Babcock,  Barry  L. 
Baber,  Dennis  R. 
Bablngton.  WlUlam  R.. 

Jr. 
Bagagllo,  Mario  J.,  Jr. 
BaUey,  John  H..  ni 
Baker,  Bruce  C. 
Baker,  Joseph  R.,  m 
Baker,  Mark  C. 
Baldridge.  Craig  J. 
Baldwin,  Marvm  D. 
Ball.  John  D. 
BaU.  WUllam  L..  HI 
Ballard,  David  L. 
Ballard,  Robert  C. 
BaUew,  Robert  W. 


Anderson.  Jonathan  L.BaUew,  WlUlam  T. 


Anderson,  James  8. 
Anderson,  Kermlt  W. 
Anderson,  Leroy 
Anderson,  Marc  E. 
Anderson,  Michael  J. 
Anderson,  Samuel  K. 
Anderson,  Tarenoe  L. 
Anderson,  William  N. 


Bancroft,  Warren  EC 
RanHmmn   Albert  M. 
Bangert,  James  8. 
Bannat,  Edward  O. 
Barber,  John  T. 
Barbero,  Mark 
Bariey,  Richard  O.,  Jr. 
Bamett,  Jamea  H. 


Anderson.  WlUlam  J..Ban<ett.  Frank  O..  m 
Jr.  Barrett,  Michael  D. 

Andruakevldh.  TbcmMBarrett,  Stephen  D. 
A.  Barrow,  Ronnie  L. 

Angllm,  Edward  P.        Bamu,  Donald  J. 

Antrim.  Stanley  B..  Jr.Barry.  Brian  J. 

ApoUaro,  Antbcmy  9.   Barry,  Ohrlstcpher  J. 

Arcbambo.  Hubert  B.3arUett.  Rlobard  J. 
Jr.  BasUlo.  Anthony  O..  Jt. 

ArUen.  Eric  A.  Baskervllle.  James  X. 

Armet,  Harold  R.  Bass,  Oeorge  L. 

Armstrong,  WUllam  B.  Baas,  Jamea  W..  Jr. 


I,  Joaepb  E. 
Batdorf ,  Richard  E. 
Bathgate,  John  C. 
Batten,  Hugh  M.,  Jr. 
Battlee,  Duane  P. 
Bauer,  Carl  T. 
Baxter,  Robert  M. 
Baylla.  Robert  O. 
Beau,  Bradley  8. 
BeatUe,  Christian  B. 
Beaugureaw,  Denis  F. 
Beck,  WlUlam  J. 
Becker,  Dennly  R. 
Becker,  Thomas  J. 
Beckett,  Thomas  H. 
Beduhn,  Jerry  B. 
Bebm.  Dennis  A. 
BeUcblck,  Tbomas  J. 
Bender,  Edward  J.,  Jr 
Benlnghove,  Stephen 

P. 
Bennett,  Albert  B.,  Jr. 
Bennett,  James  D. 
Bennett,  Robert  D. 
Benson,  Rodney  L. 
Bertelson,  James  A. 
Betbea,  WUllam  D. 
Bettcber,  Tbomas  B. 
Beuder.  Claire  M. 
Beadek,  Leo  D. 
Blanco,  Bernard  M. 
Blddle,  Chariee  T.,  Jr. 
Bleda,  Oeorge  B. 
mngWam  Terrence  L. 
Birch,  Howard  8.,  Jr. 
BImbaum,  Peter  A. 
Bishop,  Douglas  8. 
Bishop,  Edward  L.,  m 
Bishop,  John  E. 
Bishop.  Robert  A. 
Blxler.  Kenneth  O. 
Blackledge,  Peter  D. 
Blackstock,  James  F. 
Blakely,  Robert  D. 
Blanchard,  Jamea  J. 
Blaue,  John  W. 
Bleeker,  James  M. 
Blewett,  Jay  A. 
Blish,  Nelson  A. 
Blom,  Rlobard  J. 
Bloyer,  Stanley  F. 
Bluhm,  Peter  M. 
Bock,  Jim  B.,  Jr. 
Bodlne,  John  H. 
Bodner,  Stephen  W. 
Bogoslan,  David  B. 
Bogstad,  Joeeph  W. 
Bohannon,  Edward  L. 
Bohm,  Dwlgbt  K. 
Boland,  James  A. 
BoUnger,  Paul  F. 
BoUech,  David  C. 
BoUenbacher,  Robert 

A. 
Bonaqulsti.  Frank,  Jr. 
Bond,  WUllam  R. 
Bonds.  John  M. 
Bone,  John  F. 
Bonnett,  John  W. 
Borstlng,  Conrad  R. 
Bostlck,  Robert  K. 
Botham,  Kenneth  M., 

n 
Boucher,  OUver  A.,  Jr. 
Boucher,  Richard  B. 
Bouchoux,  Donald  R. 
Boudreaux,  Joseph  C, 

m 

Bovey,  Robert  D.,  Jr. 
Bowen,  John  C. 
Bowers,  John  F.,  Jr. 
Boyd.  MarshaU  D. 
Boynton,  Robert  W. 
Boeeman,  WlUlam  S. 
Bradneid,  Robert  W.. 

n 

Bradley,  Theron  M.,  Jr 
Bralne.  Daniel  H. 
Bramley,  WUllam  A., 

in 
Branch.  Malcolm  P. 


April  27,  1972 

Branum.  Jerome  8. 
Braacbel,  Orant  O. 
Braunsteln,  Wayne  J. 
Bray,  Paul  A.,  n 
Brayton,  Paul  F. 
Breckinridge.  WUllam 

L..V1 
Breckon,  Thomaa  J. 
Brelaford,  Edward  M. 
Bremborst,  Joseph  H. 
Brennan,  Robert  A. 
Brenneman,  Stephen 

A. 
Brenner.  Lawrence  J. 
Brevlg,  Leroy  D. 
Bricker,  Edward  O. 
Brlea,  Eiu:  D. 
Brlggs,  Steven  B. 
Brlggs.  Thomas  P. 
Brink,  Gale  D. 
Broaddus,  Glrard  T. 
Broman,  Theodore  H., 

m 

Brooks.  Randolph  M. 
Brooks.  WUllam  E.,  m 
Broome,  John  C. 
Brown,  Charles  A. 
Brown,  Charles  P.  T. 
Brown,  Don  M. 
Brown,  Gregory  C. 
Brown,  John  A. 
Brown,  John  8. 
Brown,  Lynn  B. 
Brown,  Norman  F. 
Brown,  Richard  F..  Jr. 
Brown,  Robert  B. 
Brown,  Stanley  M..  m 
Browne,  Chad  W. 
Browning,  Charles  8., 

Jr. 
Browning,  Jonathan  K 
Bru,  John  W. 
Brubeck,  Gregory  W. 
Bruckner,  WlUlam  L.. 

Jr. 
Bryant,  Richard  E. 
Bryant,  Stanley  W. 
Buckalew.  Alman  L., 

Jr. 
Buckingham,  John  8. 
Budalk,  DennU  M. 
Bugelakl.  Paul  J. 
Bulger,  Richard  L. 
Bunker,  John  M. 
Burbage,  Charles  T. 
Burdlck,  Tbomas  J. 
Burdick,  WUllam  P.,  Jr 
Burgess.  Ross  W. 
Burke,  John  J.,  m 
Burkbalter,  Stephen 

M. 
Burkhard.  Thomas  K. 
Burlln,  David  S. 
Burnett,  Jeffrey  8. 
Biu^ett,  Lewis  B. 
Burr.  Robert  M. 
Burton,  Dennis  E. 
Bush,  Jerry  O. 
Bush,  Thomaa  L. 
Butler,  Charlea  I<- 
Butler,  Charles  T.,  m 
Butterworth,  Bruce  V. 
Butterwortb,  WUllam 

J..  Jr. 
Byles.  Robert  W. 
Byrne,  Thomas  M. 
CadweU,  Mark  C. 
Calmes.  Oeorge  W., 

m 
CaUcln,  Scott  A. 
Callan.  Leonard  J. 
Callan,  Patrick  F. 
CaUison,  Claude  O. 
CampbeU,  CarroU  B. 
CampbeU,  Gerald  B. 
Campbell,  Joe 
CampbeU,  Richard  T. 
Cappe.  Charles  J.,  Jr. 
Garden.  Cari  B. 
Carey.  Wayne  T. 


April  27 y  1972 
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Carey.  WUllam  a.,  Jr.  Conncfs.  FbUlp  F. 
Carlacm,  Cbrtstophar  J.Coorad.  John  W. 


Cartson,  Bugena  B. 
Carlaon.  Jamaa  R. 
Carmean.  WUaon  L. 
Carmlchael.  Hubert 
M..  Jr. 


Conaaul.  Harry  P„  nz 
Conway.  Michael  B. 
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Slonecker,  Michael  L. 
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Smith,  Daniel  E. 
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Smith,  Robert  W.,  Jr. 
Smith,  Roger  W. 
Smith,  Roy  C. 
Smith,  Samuel  P. 
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Jr. 
Stoll,  Ralfdi  H. 
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Stose,  Robert  F. 
Stout,  WUUam  R. 
Stow.  Richard  L. 
St.  Peter,  Daniel  J. 
Strand,  Michael  O. 
Strauss,  John  H. 
Stroop,  Patrick  A. 
Suberly,  Roy  H.,  Jr. 
Such,  Carllss  R. 
Suddeth,  James  H., 

Jr. 
Sujdak,  Edward  J., 

Jr. 
SuUlvan,  John  D. 
SiUllvan,  Larry  M. 
SuUlvan,  Patrick  D. 
SuUlvan,  Richard  D. 
Sullivan,  Timothy  J. 
Sumner,  Dallas  B. 
Surpleas,  Henry  A. 
Suaong,  Carl  F. 
Swain,  Philip  F. 
Swain,  Robert  L. 
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Swanson,  PaiU  A. 
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SwartUng,  David  D. 
Swedberg,  Carl  P. 
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Swlck,  Paul  D. 
Swingle,  Howard  D. 
Sykes,  WUUam  G. 
Szender,  Stephen  J. 
Talt,  WlUlam  A. 
Talmadge,  Keith  R. 
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Solln,  John  J. 
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Sparger,  Jerry  R. 
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Jr. 

Spath,  Robert  L. 

Specht,  Brian  L. 

Speer,  James  W. 

Spelman.  George  C. 

Jr. 
Sprague,  Monroe  A. 
Sprlgg,  Robert  O. 
Sprlggs,  David  A. 
Springer,  Gregory  V. 
Stallman,  Robert  M. 
Stanfldd,  Wesley  C. 
Stanley,  Timothy  D. 
Stansel,  Michael  J. 
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Terry,  Joel  B. 
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Thomas.  James  W. 
Thomas.  Scott  P. 
Thomas.  WlUlam  C. 
Thompson.  Bruce  E. 
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D. 
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Tlnaley,  Steven  G. 
Tlppett,  Donald  D. 
TlptOQ,  Benjamin  W., 

ni 

Tipton,  Charles  F. 
Tltcomb,  Edmund  B., 

Jr. 
Tltunlk.  Steven  E. 
Todd.  William  T. 
Todd.  William  L. 
Tolhurst,  Robert  A.. 

Jr. 
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W. 
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Jr. 
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Umbarger.  Ray  M. 
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Whaley,  Glenn  R. 
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Wharton.  Thomas 

Jr. 
Wheeler,  William  . . 
Whltaker.  Robert 
Whitby,  Alan  J. 
White.  John  S. 
White,  Nestor  D. 
Whlteway,  Roger  1  f 
Whitman.  Marlan<  I 

H.,  Jr 


VanBrunt.  Tommy  H. 
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VanNostrand.  Clark  R.Whitney,  Gerald  i  i 
VanSont,  Andrew  G.     Wlenke,  Charles  F 
VanVlack.  Charles  H.    Wlessler,  Joel  M. 
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VeHorn,  Roger  P. 
Veltman,  Richard  J. 
Vernon.  Carl  W. 
Verrengla,  Thomas  J 
Vetter,  David  G. 
Vinlng,  Raymond  D. 
Vlzzlnl,  Frank  A..  Jr. 
Voirt.  Gorge  Y..  Jr. 
Vollaro,  Richard  G. 
Vrbanclc,  Joseph  B. 
Waddell.  John  W. 
Waite,  Michael  P. 
Waitt.  Edward  J..  Jr. 
Waldmann,  Daniel  J. 
Walker,  Henry  G. 
Walker.  WllUam  H., 
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Walklet.  Donn  C. 
Wall.  Laurence  L. 
Wall.  Richard  P. 
Wallace.  Edward  O. 
Wallace,  James  Y 

Wallace,  John  D. 

Wallace.  Michael  J. 
Wallfred.  James  G. 
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Walsh.  Rol>ert  W. 
Walt,  Thomas  D. 
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Waltber,  Prank  O. 
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Walton.  Robert  O. 
Walton,  Stewart  W. 
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Jr.  ] 
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Jr. 


Jr. 

»■..  Jr. 
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Wilkinson.  Joe  P 
Wilkinson.  John 
WlUey.  James  P. 
Williams,  Harold 
Williams.  James 
Williams.  James 
Williams.  John  I 
Williams.  Thoma  i 
Williams,  Wallac  j 

Jr. 
WUlis.  Russell  L  ,  Jr. 
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Wilson.  David  P. 
Wilson.  Prank  R. 
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Wilson,  James  T. 
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Wilson,  WUllam 
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Jr. 
Windeguth,  Rlcba^  B. 
Wlnstead,  Cecil  J., 


Jr. 
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Wandlshln,  Thomas  J.  Winters,  Douglas  B. 


Jr. 


Winters.  Kslth  A. 
Wltowskl.  Gerald  T. 
Wojclechowakl,  Tbom 

as  J. 
Wolf.  George  J.,  Jr. 
Woll,  Richard  A. 
WoUaeger,  DftTld  P. 
Wood,  William  B..  Jr. 
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E.,  m 
Woods,  John  O. 
Woodw<ulh,  Richard 

A. 
Wooley,  Millard  J. 
Woomer,  Charles  W., 
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Worley,  Oris  A. 

Worley,  Michael  J. 

Wright.  Mylee  E. 

Wright.  William  E. 

Wrobel.  Richard  A. 

Wulf,  Michael  E. 

Wyld.  Thomas  C. 

Wyluda.  SUnley  L.,  Jr 

Yarborough,  Don  C. 

Yarham,  Larry  P. 

Yatras,  Dennis  A. 

Yockel.  Donald  R. 

Yoder,  Richard  L. 

Yordan.  Carlos  M.,  Jr. 
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Young.  John  R. 

Young,  Richard  A. 

Young,  Terence  K. 
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Bruton,  Kathryn  J. 
Butler.  Shannon  R. 
Oarranza.  Linda  J. 
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Dehoff.  Rachel le  A. 
Dersch,  Lynnette  R. 
Dick.  Krlsten  A. 
Dlvlzlo.  Janet  M. 
Dowd.  Peggy  R. 
Dugan,  Kathleen  M. 
Dustln.  Deborah  L. 
Escott,  Sharon  L. 
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Giefer,  Carolyn  S. 
Godel,  Patricia  B. 
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Ratz,  Trudl 
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Reynolds,  Sharon  A. 
Rifenberg.  Louise  E. 
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Rosenthal.  Nlkkl  L. 
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Gannon,  Thomas  C. 
Garvin,  James  L. 
Geary,  Norcroes  D. 
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Hartman.  John  M. 
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Jr. 
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Lelneweber, 

Michael  J. 
Lemke.  Randall  L. 
McKay.  Joseph  E. 
Meyer.  Robert  S. 
Nelbert.  Jerry  S. 
Nichols.  Thomas  B. 
O'Hearn.  John  P..  Jr. 
Olsen,  Thomas  O. 
Pollard,  Charles  H., 

Jr. 
Rushing,  Ernest  O.. 

Jr. 
Ryder.  Alan  G. 
Schmidt.  Roger  J. 
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Seaman,  MlchMl  J. 
Sberbiik.  Patrick  M. 
Slef  ke,  Robert  W. 
Spencer,  John  B. 


Strongoekl,  Larry  G. 
Tkavaras,  George  N. 
Way,  Charles  T. 
Wowak,  William  E. 


MXSICAI.    BXaVICS   CORPS 


Phillips,  Harold  E. 
Prodanovlch,  Milo  J. 
Rittmeyer,  Terry  L. 
Sandall.  Vernon  P. 
Stefanyshyn, 
Andrew  A. 
Wilson.  Don  D. 


Adams,  Robert  W. 
Baker.  Charles  W. 
Baltimore,  Daniel  L. 
Gerhard,  John  C.  Ill 
Logan.  Robert  S. 
Patee,  Jerry  C. 
Petersen,  Henrik  V. 
Petroskl,  Joseph  W. 

NxrmsK  CORPS 

Burns.  Jesse  P.,  Jr.  Reiter,  Larry  L. 

Clsneros,  Thcwnasa  L.  Ryder.  Dorothy  V. 

Parrotte,  David  P.  Sant.  Jeanne  P. 

Poland.  Edith  A.  Wright.  Joe  A. 

Lt.  Com.  Wayne  O.  Buck,  Medical  Corps, 
U.S.  Naval  Reserve,  for  temporary  promotion 
to  the  grade  of  conunander  in  the  Medical 
Corps,  subject  to  qualification  therefor  as 
provided  by  law. 

Lt.  Thomas  G.  Cook,  Medical  Cori>s,  TT.S. 
Navy,  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  commander  In  the  Medical 
Corps,  subject  to  qualification  therefor  as 
provided  by  law. 

Lt.  Jeffery  P.  Allen.  Dental  Corps,  United 
States  Navy,  for  temporary  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  commander  in  the  Den- 
tal Corps,  subject  to  qualification  therefor 
as  provided  by  law. 

Lt.  (Junior  grade)  Jerome  L.  Arbiter,  UJ9. 
Navy,  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant,  subject  to  qualification  there- 
for as  provided  by  law. 

Lt.  (Junior  grade)  Leroy  E.  Hays,  U.8.  Navy, 
for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade  of 
lieutenant,  subject  to  qualification  therefor 
as  provided  by  law. 

Lt.  (Junior  grade)  Ronald  K.  Kennedy, 
Civil  Engineer  Corps,  U.S.  Navy,  for  perma- 
nent promotion  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
(Junior  grade)  in  the  Civil  Engineer  Corps, 
subject  to  qualification  therefor  as  provided 
by  law. 

The  following-named  officers  for  perma- 
nent promotion  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
(Junior  grade)  In  the  U.S.  Navy,  subject  to 
qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Arnold,  John  S.  Henley,  Sally  S. 

Bardsley,  George  P.       Jenks,  Prank  W.,  in 

Moczygemba,  Elame 
D. 

Pompey.  Charles  S. 

Ricarte.  Heloise  B. 

Rodes.  George  T. 

Schwoerer,  Barry  P. 

Sherrange.  Daniel  T. 

Tollnl,  Dorothy  A. 

Wayman,  Charles  L. 

Weber,  Sandra  L. 


Bertsch.  Roger  B 
Blellckl,  Dennis  J. 
Cutler.  Thomas  J. 
Dailey.  Eleanor  C. 
Downing,  Gayle  M. 
Doyle,  Edith  E. 
D\mn,  Sharon  L. 
Grove.  Dale  M. 
Hanna,  Nwman  W. 

m 

Lt.  Comdr.  Charles  R.  Burke.  U.S.  Navy,  for 
transfer  to  and  apjjolntment  In  the  Judge 
Advocate  General's  Corps  of  the  Navy  in  the 
permanent  grade  of  lieutenant  and  the  tem- 
porary grade  of  lieutenant  commander. 

Lt.  Comdr.  Ronald  E.  Erchul,  VS.  Navy,  for 
transfer  to  and  appointment  in  the  Civil 
Engineer  Corps  of  the  Navy  In  the  perma- 
nent grade  of  lieutenant  and  the  temp<Mury 
grade  of  lieutenant  conunander. 

The  foUowlng-named  officers  of  the  XJB. 
Navy  for  transfer  to  and  appointment  in  the 
Judge  Advocate  General's  Corps  of  the  Navy 
in  the  permanent  grade  of  lieutenant  (Jun- 
ior grade)  and  the  temporary  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant: 

Barr.  Philip  C.  Reeber.  Christopher  J. 

Kelthly,  Roger  M.,  Jr.  Wells,  George  L. 

Neuman,  Kermlt  W..  Wylle.  Thomas  L. 
Jr. 

The  foUowlng-named  oflleera  of  the  UJS. 
Navy  for  transfer  to  and  appointment  In  the 
Supply  Corps  of  the  Navy  in  the  permanent 
graide  of  lieutenant  (Junior  grade)  and  the 
temponrj  grade  of  lieutenant : 


Herbet,  Howard  P. 
Hoffman,  Joel  J. 


Martini,  Larry  8. 
utter,  James  H. 


The  following-named  oflloers  of  the  UJS. 
Navy  for  transfer  to  and  appointment  in  the 
Supply  Corps  of  the  Navy  In  the  permanent 
grade  of  enslgn: 

BasUlo,  Anthony  C.  Jr.KllngeIb«rger,  Carl  E. 
Bennett,  Robert  D.        Madge,  Norman  W. 
Bohannon.  Donald  C.    Merrell,  Thomas  O. 


Pearce,  John  F.,  in 
Smith.  Kerry  J. 
Spcatlen,  NIoholas  L. 
Tempesta,  Edward  G. 
Wilson,  Paul  A. 
Younker,  Michael  E. 
Zurlnskl,  Donald  J. 


Bohm.  Dwlght  K. 
Oochran,  Chartas  T. 
Hastings.  Btohard  O., 

in 
Havey,  Patrick  J. 
Jenktaa,  Walter  W. 
Kawakaml.  Oarke  K. 
Ketts.  Robert  Lb 

Lt.  LowbU  R.  NotrU.  IT.S.  Navy,  for  transfer 
to  and  appolntaMnt  In  the  Civil  BDglnie«r 
Corps  of  the  Nary  In  the  permanent  grade 
of  lieutenant  (Junior  grade)  and  the  tem- 
porary grade  of  lieutenant. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  UJ3. 
Navy  for  transfer  to  and  ^pointment  in  the 
Civil  Engineer  Corps  in  the  permanent  grade 
of  ensign : 

Borowskl,  Caslmlr  J..  Johnson.  Michael  R. 

Jr.  Mink.  Charles  E. 

Bruckner,  William  L.,  Mollneauz.  Ian  J. 

Jr.  Shepard,  David  B. 

The  following-named  officers  for  temporary 
promotion  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  in  the 
Supply  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  quali- 
fication therefor  as  provided  by  law : 
Basilio.  Anthony  C,      Ketts,  Robert  L. 

Jr.  Tounker,  Michael  E. 

Bennett,  Robert  D.       Zurlnskl,  Donald  J. 
Bohn.  Dwight  K. 

The  following-named  officers  for  temporary 
promotion  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  (Junior 
grade)  in  the  line  and  staff  corps  of  the  Navy, 
as  indicated,  subject  to  qualification  therefor 
as  provided  by  law: 


LINK 


Ahlers,  Norbert  A. 
Akins,  Olen  C. 
Anderson, 

"J"  Quinton 
Arlon,  Ellsworth  E. 
Ashworth.  Rot>ert  A. 
Aversano,  Anthony  J 
Bailey,  Defort 
Baldwin.  Robert  L. 
Barclay.  Ray  P..  Jr. 
Barker.  Harvey  W. 
Bartholomew.  David  L 
Bartke,  Harold  L. 
Benning,  Vale  J. 
BUllck.  Dan  R. 
Binion,  John  I..  Jr. 
Black.  James  D. 
Blanchard,  Gary  P. 
Bobo.  BUly  J. 
Bobo.  Harold 
Bobo,  Jerry  L. 
Boon.  John  E. 
Borgmann, 

Frederick  W. 
Boyle,  David  J. 
Braswell,  Wallace  E. 
Brattaln.  Herbert  K 
Brooks,  Edgar  T. 
Brown,  Richard  A. 
Brown,  Robert  E. 
Carey.  John  D. 

Caton.  Robert  N. 

Chltwood.  Orvls  H., 
Jr. 

Clabaugb,  Ronald  8. 

Cloutier,  tiawrence  P., 

Jr. 
Grain,  Robert  L.,  Jr. 
Crowder,  James  D. 
Cudla.  David  T. 
Daniel,  Jess  M. 
Delnhardt,  John  J. 
DeKart,  Donald  F. 
Delancey,  James  D. 
Delanty,  Donald  J. 


Deutsch,  Joseph  K. 
Doehrlng,  Robert  P. 
Donntilan.  David  P. 
Dougherty,  Thomas  J. 
Drier.  Melvln  P. 
Drlsocdi,  Richard  F. 
Driver,  John  E. 
Edwards,  Bernard  D. 
Edwards,  Raymond  L. 
Emswiler,  Rot>ert  B. 
Enevoldsen,  Jack 
Eney,  Neilson  E.,  Jr. 
Etten,  Gary  A. 
Fetter,  Norman  L. 
Fisher,  Glen  A. 
Foes,  Harry  C,  Jr. 
Frldell.  Robert  A. 
Fuller,  Emil  A. 
Gates,  Richard  W. 
Gepford,  Richard  D. 
Germany,  Charles  J. 
Ooerg.  Frederick  C. 
Gordon.  Harold  L. 
Goes,  Marlln  E. 
Graff,  Clinton  G.,  Jr. 
Grimes,  David  A. 
Haffner,  Guy  A. 
Hagenslck,  Jobn  R. 
Hale.  Douglas  A. 
HaU,  Richard  W. 
Haller,  Bernard  J. 

Hambley.  J&D!ies  O. 

Harris.  Thoooas  E. 
Harry  Robert  M. 
Haupt,  Lloyd 
Havensteln,  Gene  L. 
H^d,  Rene 
Heuchert,  Blchazd  H. 
HUl.  Robert  W. 
Hine,  Jerry  O. 
Hobbs.  Hurshrt  B.,  Jr. 
HoUon.  Maurice  C. 
HocBfaU,  WUllam  E. 
Howard.  Donald  B. 
Howard.  James  ■.,  Jr. 


Hoyt.  WUllam  H. 
Huffman,  Karl  H. 
Busted.  George  O. 
Irby.  Bdon  E. 
Jackson,  Robert  B. 
James,  Bobby  C. 
Jensen.  Gordon  IL 
John.  Paxil  M. 
Johnson,  Thomas  S., 

Jr. 
Johnston,  DarreU  B. 
JUinston.  James  E. 
Johnston.  Wllford  P. 
Jordan.  BoyklnB. 
KeUimi,  WUllam  C, 

Jr. 
Kenyon.  Larry  L. 
Lawrence,  James  B. 
Lechtenberg,  Richard 

C. 
Lentz,  Joe  B. 
Llghthart,  Uoyd  W. 
Locke,  Gary  W. 
Long,  Homer  R. 
Lopez.  Clyde  C. 
Loranger,  Richard  G. 
Lormor,  Eugene  H. 
Lovejoy.  Jay  E. 
Lowe,  WcJt»  R. 
Lucero.  Sefnino 
Lyon,  Scott  R. 
Majchrowlcz,  Edward 

J. 
Malone,  Robert  G. 
Markle,  £>onald  P. 
Itlarsh.  Robert  D. 
Marshall.  Leo  R. 
Massettl,  Ennlo 
Mathews.  Carl  L. 
McCIeer.  James  L. 
McElroy.  Fred  C. 
McGulre,  David  N. 
Mlchlelson,  Dennis  C. 
MUler,  Paul  H. 
MUler.  Roy  A. 
MUllgan.  Donald  R. 
MltcheU.  Elmer  R. 
Nassar,  Albert  N. 
Nechvatal,  Charles  J. 
Neste.  Carl  A. 
New,  Melvln  R. 
Nichols.  Paul  M. 
Oehler,  James  C. 
Olsen,  Fredrick  L. 
Olson,  John  T..  Jr. 
Page.  Alfred  L. 
Parsons.  James  F. 
Partesixis.  John  C. 
Pelletler.  Ronald  W. 
Pohl.  Matthew  J. 
Popikas,  Charles  F. 
Rakfeldt,  Harry  O. 
Rand,  Verl  A. 
Rawls.  Robert  8. 
Reed.  Frank  O. 


Belnoehl,  PhUllp  W. 
Richardson,  BUly  K. 
Robertson,  Bernard  L.. 
m 

Rodgers.  Carl  T. 
Rogge,  Jobn  A. 
Ross,  Albert  J.,  Jr. 
Rudden,  Francis  A. 
Ruth,  Herbert  M. 
Salter,  Jesse  E. 
Schaffer,  Lawrence  O., 

Jr. 
Scheierman.  Robert  L. 
Schelne.  Murray 
Scherzer,  James  D. 
Schmidt.  C\irtis  J. 
Shaul,  Michad  C. 
Skipper,  Jc^n  W. 
Smith.  Herbert  M. 
Smith.  Kenneth  D. 
Smith,  Kenton  L. 
Snyder,  Ralph  O. 
Sparks.  Howard  F. 
Spear.  Earl  J. 
Spears.  Tommle  B. 
^>eh.  Warren  O. 
Sronce,  n«nk  T. 
Stanek.  David  M. 
Stewart,  Lowell  T. 
StUBer.  James  W. 
Strickland,  Leroy  H. 
Strong.  Franklin  E. 
Stuck.  James  R. 
Swanson.  Raymond  P. 
Talbot.  Ronald  E. 
Tanner.  William  E. 
Tarter.  Arlan  O. 
Terry,  Robert  J. 
Thomason,  William  B. 
Thompson,  Robert  M. 
Tibbs.  John  W. 
Treadway,  Alton  O. 
Tudor.  Tommy  N. 
Tuttle,  Donald  E. 
Uptegrove,  Edwin  W. 
VanHee,  Richard  C. 
VanHooee,  Ronald 
Vettese.  Anthony 
Vlck.  Don  A. 
VUleMaire.  Albert  J. 
Vsetecka,  Leonard  J. 
Wade.  Jotuiny  B. 
Walkw.  Arthur  T. 
Walter,  Fredrick  S. 
Watson,  Donald  R.,  Jr. 
Weaver.  Stcrrie  L..  Jr. 
Welch,  Leslie  C,  Jr. 
Wenter.  Gary  E. 
Wertz.  Bruce  N. 
Whalen.  Regis  E. 
Will,  George  P. 
Wood.  Ronal  D. 
Woods.  Gerald  B. 
Wyatt,  Thomas  V. 
Zoglmann,  Paul  S. 


SXrPPLT    CORPS 


Black,  James  L. 
Bothe.  James  J. 
Burbridge,  Rot>ert  L. 
Coats,  Daniel  M. 
Cormier,  Edward  N., 

Jr. 
Cubbedge.  Carlon  E. 
Dowell.  BiUy  R. 
Farlow,  Roger  K. 


Flahlff.  Daniel  E. 
Loney.  James  E. 
LowdermUk, 
Richard  P. 
Pearrell.  Larry  W. 
Rltael.  Charles  J. 
Siemers.  Uwe 
White,  John  P. 


CIVn.   KNOXNXKR   CORPS 


Becker.  Raymond  H. 

Headrlck,  Jay  C. 
Hlsey,  Howard  A. 

MEDICAL  S] 

Arnold,  Anthcmy  R. 
Berkley.  Roy  L. 
CrlscitieUo,  Joseph  J. 
Donohue.  Edwin  A. 
Dumais,  Gary  W. 
Dunaway,  Floyd  J. 
En  right,  Charles  A. 
Ferda,  Rol>ert 
Hanrahan.  James  E. 


Martin,  Norman  R. 

Scliraud.  Henry  F. 
ESVICX  COKFS 

Hardy,  Frederick  C. 
Hora,  Charles  D. 
Kraft.  John  E. 
Marolf .  Walter  K. 
MltcheU.  Michael  L. 
Mumford.  WUllam  U. 
Surratt,  Colonel  O. 
Terry,  Lynn  M. 
WllUams.  Ralph  T. 
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CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominsUonfl  conflnned  ly 
the  Senate  April  27  (legislative  day  pf 
April  25),  1972: 

DsPAsncsMT  or  Stats 

OurtlB  W.  Tut,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Vvdu 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Secntery  of  Stat*  for  Ooordlaatlnc  Sceuzlty 
Aaslntanoe  Prograins. 

Joseph  S.  Farland,  ot  West  VlrglixU,  to  be 
Ambeaaador  Kxtraordlnary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  tbe  United  States  of  America  to  Iran. 

Martin  J.  Hillenbrand,  oS  nilnola,  a  For- 
eign Service  offlcer  of  tbe  claaa  of  career  mln- 
leter,  to  be   Amhaaiieilnr  Kztraordlnary  and 


AprU  27,  1972 


Plenipotentiary  of  tbe  United  States  of 
Anaerlca  to  tbe  Federal  Bspvbllc  of  Ger- 
many. 

AOKMCT   rOB    ImxaNATIONAL    DCVSLOPMSNT 

Jarold  A.  Kleffer,  of  Minnesota,  to  be  an 
Aasistant  Admlnletrator  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development. 


THE  25TH  ANNUAL  DELhCARVA 
CHICKEN  FESTIVAL  OPENS  IJO- 
DAY 


HON.  J.  CALEB  BOGGS 

orosLawAaB 
IN  TSE  SENATB  OF  THX  UNITED  STAllES 


Thursday.  AprU  27.  1972 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


ihe 


Mr.     BOOOS.     Mr.    President, 
chicken  Industry  today  opens  the  festivi- 
ties associated  with  the  25th  annual  Dei- 
marva  Chicken  Festival. 

This  event  annually  focuses  on  D^- 
marva  the  Interest  of  everyone  who  rec- 
ognizes the  importance  the  chicken 
dustry  has  for  the  economy  and  the  din- 
ner table  of  all  Americans. 

Hie  commercial  broiler-fryer  indusljry 
was  begun  nearly  50  years  ago  neEU* 
Ocean  View,  Del.  In  recognition  of  tlis 
Important  fact,  the  first  annual  Dil- 
marva  Chicken  Festival  was  organlzid 
in  1948. 

Since  that  time,  the  Delmarva  Chick  <n 
Festival  has  become  an  institution  |n 
the  chicken  business.  It  helps  to  demoii- 
strate  what  a  wholesome  and  Inexpensl  re 
meal  broiler  and  fryer  chickens  provlc  e. 

I  would  like  to  tell  my  colleagues  som(  i- 
thing  about  the  importance  of  tl  e 
chicken  Industry  to  the  economy  of  De  - 
aware  and  our  neighboring  States  on  tl  e 
Delmarva  Peninsula,  which  Is  the  cent(  r 
of  the  Nation's  broiler  Industry. 

Sussex  County,  Del.,  the  place  whei  e 
the  Industry  was  foimded,  remains  todt  y 
the  leading  broiler  county  in  the  Ni  .- 
tlon. 

Broiler  chickens  accoimt  for  over  hf  If 
of  Delaware's  farm  Income.  Including  ti  Le 
value  of  com  and  soybeans  used  ts 
broiler  feed,  the  business  of  raisii[g 
broilers  sMscounts  for  70  percent  of  DeL  i- 
ware's  farm  income. 

Throughout  the  peninsula,  this  meai  is 
regiilar  employment  for  over  10,000  pe  r- 
sons  and  an  annual  vsdue  In  chlckdi 
processed  exceeding  $250  million. 

During  the  festival,  which  ends  Sa;- 
urday.  thousands  of  people  wlU  visit  tl  e 
festival  site  at  Dover,  the  pictureeqi  le 
capital  of  Delaware.  They  will  partlclpa  « 
in  the  Delnarva  Chicken  Cooking  Coi  i- 
test,  witness  and  enjoy  such  festivil 
events  as  the  Delaware  Arabian  Horte 
Association  Show,  the  Delmarva  Poult  j 
Princess  Pageants,  and  the  Festive  P)  k- 
rade. 

But  most  of  all,  the  visitors  will  I  e 
there  to  enjoy  the  taste  of  some  of  tb  b 
best  chicken  cooked  anywhere. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  reiterate  m  r 
congratulations  to  the  Delmarva  Poultr  ^ 
Industry,  Inc.,  which  sponsors  the  Del  - 
marva  Chicken  Festival,  and  to  exprea  i 
my  belief  that  it  will  be  the  most  sue  ■ 
cessful  festival  on  record. 


Mr.  President,  the  Wilmington  Morn- 
ing News  yesterday  carried  several  in- 
teresting articles  about  various  activi- 
ties that  will  take  place  during  the  Del- 
marva Chicken  Festival.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  these  articles  be 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Foa  Cotton  Pickut'  Fiitaix  Lickin'  Cbickkn 
Pluckbus,  and  Amtonx  Blsk 

Sixty  IMmarva  h<nne  cooks  will  ready  at 
the  ranges  on  Saturday  for  the  Mg  Chiidcen 
Cooking  Contest  at  Dover  Downs. 

All  tbe  ■eml-flnallsts  in  the  oook-off  oome 
from  Ddaware,  Maryland  and  Virginia.  One 
peraon  from  each  state  wlU  be  choeen  as  the 
finalist  to  repreeeat  his  state  In  the  National 
Chicken  Cooking  Contest  to  be  held  in  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.,  next  month. 

The  flnt  shift  of  chefs  goes  Into  action  at 
0  Satiirday  morning,  the  second  at  13  noon. 
Flnrt-plaoe  winners  each  will  receive  9300,  a 
set  of  oookware,  spice  rack  with  q>lces  and 
a  round-trip  fare  to  Birmingham. 

But  whUe  the  contest  Is  what  It's  really  all 
about,  tbe  festival  starts  tomorrow  and  runs 
through  Sunday.  Festival-goers  can  have  a 
heap  of  ohlcken  from  10-foot  fry  pan 
manned  by  the  Klwanls  Club  ot  Dover.  They 
can  attend  the  Chamber  of  Oommeroe  Home, 
Trade  and  Sports  Show.  Local  firms  as  well  as 
exhibitors  from  Baltimore,  Phlladelidila  and 
New  Tcrk  will  ooci^y  106  booths. 

The  Uttle  League  will  raffle  off  a  car.  Kven 
the  politicians  In  this  election  year  have 
taken  spaces.  Outside,  boats  and  trailers  will 
be  featured.  Some  booths  will  seU  merchan- 
dise, others  simply  show  their  wares  or  serv- 
Icee. 

Bargain  hunters  and  antique  collectors  will 
have  a  chance  to  flock  to  the  Flea  Market  for 
ctirloe,  and  a  look  at  one  of  the  largest  coin 
ooUectlons  on  the  EUtstem  Shore.  And  there 
will  be  white  elephant  Items  as  well  as  fine 
antiques,  all  under  roof  In  the  paddock  area. 

An  Arabian  horse  show,  appearances  by 
ooimtry  music  stars  Loretta  Lynn  and  Con- 
way Twltty,  an  antique  car  show  and  con- 
certs by  the  Dover  High  Schotd  Band  wUl  of- 
fer almost  constant  diversion  to  the  public. 

Also,  highlighting  the  Festival  vrlU  be  the 
choosing  of  the  1972  Delmarva  Poultry  Prin- 
cess and  the  Little  Poultry  Princess  on  mday 
night  at  7:30.  Judged  on  the  basis  of  poise, 
personality,  i^>pearanoe  and  talent,  the  win- 
ning teenager  will  receive  a  tl.OOO  scholar- 
ship, a  $S00  scholarship,  a  $300  wardrobe  and 
an  engraved  trophy. 

"I'm  certain  this  will  be  one  of  the  largest 
Festivals  ever,"  says  Chairman  Fred  Phillips, 
mayor  of  Camden. 

It  looks  as  though  It  wlU  be  one  of  the 
busiest,  too.  One  festival  official  gueseee  that 
76,000  to  100,000  will  attend  the  big  doings 
In  Dover.  He's  grateful  for  that  outsize  park- 
ing lot  at  Dover  Downs. 

Moia  Tram  Onx  Chick  Wnx  Lim  Up  nr 
DovxB  FanuT 

A  month  ago.  91  teenagers  plus  16  pre- 
schoolers and  their  parents  met  with  Mrs. 
Vlvlenne  Henrlchson  at  Dover  Downs. 

Subject:  The  choosing  of  a  1073  Delmarva 
Poultiy  Prlncces. 


The  Princess  Pageant  will  be  held  mday 
night  at  7:30  on  a  40-foot  stage  right  over 
clubhouse  seats.  But  on  this  first  day,  rules, 
regulations,  bousing  for  the  girls  and  general 
Information  were  being  dl^>enaed. 

After  endless  conditions  and  requirements 
were  laid  before  the  group,  Mrs.  Henrlchson 
who  Is  directing  the  pageant  asked  for  ques- 
tions. SUence.  Not  a  hand  or  a  voice  was 
raised. 

But  after  a  long  time,  a  6-year-<Hd  broke 
the  wall  of  quiet. 

"Can  I  bring  along  my  Easter  candy?" 

Thoee  are  the  kinds  of  things  that  brighten 
a  pageant  director's  life.  Mrs.  Henrlchson  says 
that  the  whole  community  is  very  Involved 
in  this  year's  festival.  "Everything  has  been 
donated — the  stage,  the  labor.  Ilie  Air  Base 
Is  supplying  so\xnd  equipment,  flowers  are 
being  given. 

"The  night  before  we're  having  a  reception 
for  all  the  girls  at  the  Dinner  Bell.  After  that 
they  go  to  their  host  homes,  three  or  four 
girls  to  a  home." 

Judging  will  be  based  on  poise,  personality, 
appearance  and  talent.  About  the  last,  Mrs. 
Henrlchson  says  the  girls  are  doing  every- 
thing from  an  imitation  of  LUy  Tomlln  to 
the  brave  contestant  who  wlU  make  and 
model  a  garment  right  there  before  your  eyes. 

The  Poultry  Prlncees  (senior)  wlU  be  se- 
lected from  the  foUowlng  entrants: 

Miss  Canterbury,  Barbara  Lynn  Blackman: 
Miss  Chlnooteague.  Heather  Bllxabeth  Toung; 
Miss  Claiborne,  Evelyn  M.  Bellly;  Miss  Dover. 
Michelle  Stephanie  Atchison;  Miss  Baston, 
Denlae  McKlnaley  Klllmon;  Miss  Federals- 
burg,  Janet  Patchett;  Miss  Georgetown, 
Debra  Lynn  James;  Miss  Harrington,  Joan 
Mason;  Miss  Laurel,  Sandra  Bowie;  Miss  Mc- 
Danlel,  Bonnie  Lynn  lifaaon;  Miss  Newcomb, 
JuUe  Hanks 

Miss  Onancock.  Karen  Faye  Oolonna;  Miss 
Oxford,  Jean  T.  Bfartln;  Miss  Pooomoke,  Ellen 
Corbin;  Miss  Princess  Anne,  ICaren  Ftancas 
Nelson;  Miss  Rio  Vista,  Renee  Porter;  Miss 
Royal  Oak,  Jasmine  Mehrizl;  Miss  St. 
Michaels,  Debra  Jean  Morse:  Miss  Salisbury. 
Beverly  Robertson;  Miss  Seaford,  Jeanne 
Marie  OlXmneU;  and.  Miss  Smyrna,  Belinda 
Bridgeman. 

The  winning  girl  will  receive  a  $1,000 
scholarship  for  education  of  her  choice  be- 
yond high  school;  a  9600  scholarship  for  use 
at  Wesley  College  Dover,  Del;  a  9300  ward- 
robe; and  an  engraved  trophy.  First  runner- 
up  will  receive  a  9600  scholarship  or  9360  In 
cash. 

Miss  Congeniality  wUl  be  chosen  by  con- 
testant vote  and  wlU  receive  a  9300  UB.  Sav- 
ings Bond  and  an  engraved  trophy. 

On  Saturday,  AprU  9»th,  at  1:00  pjn..  16 
foiir  and  flve-year-olds  wlU  vie  for  the  title 
of  1972  Little  Delmarva  Poultry  Princess.  Ths 
new  prlncees  wUl  receive  a  9300  savings  bond 
and  an  engraved  trophy. 

Tickets  wlU  be  on  sale  at  the  Festival  In- 
formation booth  at  Dover  Downs  Baosway 
and  Tbe  Chamber  of  Commeros  prior  to  the 
pageants.  Admission  is  gliXW,  with  eblldren 
under  13  ysazs  admitted  free. 

Toull  know  you're  in  the  right  place  if  you 
ase  a  five-year-old  with  an  Easter  basket. 

Now    Down    to    BosxMass 
They   oome   flt>m   Maryland.   They   come 
from  Virginia.  And  they  oome  from  all  over 
Delaware. 
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The  SO  semi-finalists  convene  Saturday  at 
Dover  Downs  for  the  big  Delmarva  Chicken 
Contest.  Thslr  recipes  have  been  winnowed 
out  of  hundreds  submitted  from  the  area, 
and  on  Satiutlay  each  entrant  will  cook  bis 
chicken  and  be  Judged. 

L.aat  year's  national  winners  were  nugets, 
bore  d'oeuvres,  and  a  salad  with  orange  over- 
tones, unusual  since  most  years  the  big 
money  goes  to  main  dish  chicken  delights. 
Perhaps  this  year,  one  of  the  fc^owing 
entrants  wiU  keep  the  honors  in  Delaware: 

From  Brldgevllle:  Mrs.  Ruth  Russel;  Cbes- 
wold:  Mrs.  Mary  Chippie;  Dover:  Mrs.  Lester 
Blades;  Georgetown :  Mrs.  Harold  Jones,  Mrs. 
William  Jones  and  Mrs.  Mabel  Lambden; 
Hartly:  Joeef  Lefner,  Harrington:  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Walls;  Lewes:  Mrs.  James  PfeUIer;  Mil- 
ford:  Mrs.  Charles  French  and  Jay  SiUUvan; 
New  Castle:  Mrs.  Jeanne  Scott;  Wilmington: 
R.  HoUey,  Mrs.  Frances  Matuszewskl,  Remo 
MoSa,  Mrs.  Edward  Callaway,  Mrs.  John 
Farace,  Mrs.  Charles  Oallllot  and  MUlard 
Zelsberg;  and  Wyoming:  Mrs.  Walter  Ott. 

The  regional  contest  is  sponsored  by  tbe 
Delmarva  Poultry  Industry  Inc. 


PROJECT  SANGUINE 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  27.  1972 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  many  of 
my  colleagues  may  know,  the  Navy  re- 
cently Issued  a  final  environmental  im- 
pact statement  on  the  research  and  de- 
velopment aspects  of  Project  Sanguine. 
It  is  my  opinion,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
environmental  impact  statement  is  elu- 
sive, vague,  and  terribly  Incomplete.  On 
the  whole.  It  is  Just  one  big  whitewash. 

After  studying  the  impact  statement 
carefully,  I  am  convinced  that  the  Navy 
has  never  seriously  attempted  to  answer 
obJectl(His  by  scientists  and  Oovemment 
agencies  such  as  the  Forest  Service  and 
the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

m  order  to  be  more  specific,  Mr. 
Speaker,  let  me  cite  several  examples  in 
which  the  Navy's  impact  statement  falls 
to  answer  the  criticism  offered  by  many 
individuals  and  governmental  agencies. 

In  its  response  to  the  original  draft 
environmental  impact  statement  the 
Forest  Service  observed  that  the  electri- 
cal waves  submitted  by  Project  San- 
guine might  accimiulate  silong  with 
electrical  energy  generated  by  power 
system  telephone  lines  and  electrical 
appliances  and  result  in  environmental 
damage. 

The  Navy  does  not  refute  the  objection 
offered  by  the  Forest  Service.  Instead  the 
Navy  slides  over  the  problem  by  sajring: 

We  are  unaware  of  any  information  that 
these  fields  may  add,  subtract,  or  otherwise 
mix  in  biological  material. 

Both  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
the  Forest  Service  express  concern  about 
the  validity  of  research  in  Project  San- 
guine because  the  experiments  were  con- 
ducted on  aboveground  antennas  rather 
than  the  burled  inflated  wires  planned 
for  Project  Sanguine. 

The  Navy's  only  reply  is  that  "no  ra- 
tionale is  given."  The  Navy  never  clear- 
ly attempts  to  explain  why  research  with 
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aboveground  antennas  is  valid  for  burled 
electrical  systems  such  as  Project 
Sanguine. 

The  Envinnunental  Protection  Agency 
in  its  comments  on  the  draft  environ- 
mental impact  statement  indicates  that 
the  Navy  should  calculate  the  total  cost 
of  preventing  interf  eirence  with  electrical 
systems  caused  by  Project  Sanguine.  The 
Navy  fails  to  make  such  an  estimate. 

In  addition,  the  Navy's  environmental 
impact  statement  never  ccmunents  on 
scientific  papers  prepared  by  scientists 
Dr.  Alwyn  Scott  and  Dr.  Michael  Mc- 
Cllntock,  of  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, which  dispute  the  technical  feasibil- 
ity of  Project  Sanguine. 

The  Navy  has  not  published  its  studies 
which  it  claims  demonstrate  the  tech- 
nical feasibility  of  Project  Sanguine.  All 
of  the  Navy's  studies  should  be  published 
so  that  independent  scientists  can  eval- 
ulate  the  validity  of  the  Navy's  research. 
I  am  sure  that  the  Navy  agrees  that  only 
the  most  open  and  frank  dlscussi(xi  of 
the  technical  feasibility  of  Project  San- 
guine will  erase  the  doubts  in  the  pub- 
lic's mind  and  within  the  scientific  com- 
munity  about  this  project. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  say 
that  despite  the  Navy's  lengthy  Impact 
statement  there  are  too  mtmy  unan- 
swered questions  about  the  environ- 
mental effects  and  technical  feasibility 
of  Project  Sanguine  to  permit  further 
fimding  of  the  project.  All  funding,  ex- 
cept for  the  ccmtinuation  of  environ- 
mental studies,  on  Project  Sanguine 
should  be  halted. 


A  NEW  HONOR  FOR  CONGRESSMAN 
CHARLES  BENNETT 


HON.  BILL  CHAPPELU  JR. 

OF  FLosma 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  27.  1972 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  occa- 
sionally one  of  our  colleagues  is  honored 
in  such  a  way  that  we  like  to  share  his 
happy  achievements  with  all  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress,  a  well  as  his  good 
friends  in  his  district.  I  speak  of  Con- 
gressman Charlie  Bxnnktt  who  has  Just 
been  awarded  an  honorary  doctor  of  laws 
degree  by  Jacksonville  University. 

By  way  of  emphasizing  the  high 
esteem  in  which  Ceurlie  Bennett  is 
held.  I  would  like  to  quote  the  citation  he 
received: 

Charles  Edward  Bennett,  United  States 
Congressman  from  Florida  for  the  past 
twenty-three  years,  is  one  of  Jacksonville's 
most  distinguished  and  effective  humanitar- 
ians, scholars,  and  public  servants. 

Mr.  Bennett's  success  in  weathering  the 
storms  of  politics  was  perhaps  presaged  by 
his  birth  in  Canton,  New  York,  in  a  weather 
station  which  has  now  become  a  student 
building  on  the  campus  of  St.  Lawrence  Uni- 
versity. In  1913  the  Bennett  family  moved  to 
Tampa,  where  the  father  encouraged  his  son 
In  his  studlss  and  stimulated  what  has  be- 
come a  life-long  interest  in  the  law,  politics, 
and  public  service.  In  1930  the  family  moved 
to  JacksonviUe  where  tbe  Congressman's 
father  served  as  chief  metsorologist  untu  his 
retirement. 
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Charles  Bennett  attended  the  University 
Of  Florida,  where  he  planned  and  worked  for 
the  development  of  a  Student  Union  build- 
ing and  finally  broke  tbe  ground  for  it  in 
1933.  He  was  president  of  the  student  body 
as  well  as  editor  of  The  Alligator,  a  student 
new^Mtper  then  rated  as  "best  in  the  coun- 
try." He  received  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  and  Juris  Doctor  in  1934,  was  that  same 
year  admitted  to  the  Florida  Bar.  He  prac- 
ticed law  in  Jacksonville,  and  served  as  a 
member  of  the  Florida  Hovise  of  Representa- 
tives In  1941. 

Enlisting  in  the  United  States  Army  In 
March  1942,  Mr.  Bennett  served  for  almost 
five  years  In  the  Infantry,  advancing  to  tbe 
rank  of  captain.  He  participated  In  combat 
(derations  In  New  Oulnea  and  in  tbe  Philip- 
pines and  vras  awarded  the  Silver  Star,  the 
Bronze  Star,  the  Combat  Infantry  Badge, 
and  tbe  Philippine  Legion  of  Honor.  He  was 
elected  Into  the  Infantry  Hall  of  Fame  at 
the  Fy>rt  Benntng  Officer  Candidate  School  In 
1960. 

Idr.  Bennett  has  received  many  citations 
for  outstanding  leadership  and  service.  He 
was  twice  awarded  certiflcates  by  the  Free- 
doms Foundation  "for  outstanding  achieve- 
ment In  bringing  about  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  American  way  of  life."  He  received 
the  Good  Government  award  In  1962  from 
the  Jacksonville  and  United  States  Junior 
Chamber  of  Oommerce.  For  bis  outstanding 
work  In  aid  on  behalf  of  tbe  hanrtlriq^ied. 
be  was  awarded  a  Distinguished  Service 
award  by  the  President's  Committee  on  Em- 
I^oymrent  of  the  Handicapped. 

Mr.  Bennet  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  in  1948  and 
has  answered  all  roll  call  votes  for  the  last 
twenty-one  years,  a  record  unequaled  in  the 
IBS-year  history  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress. An  outstanding  legislator,  Mr.  Bennett 
has  been  a  leader  in  fmrglng  higher  ethical 
standards  of  members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  other  elected  officials;  he  has 
sponsored  reforms  In  the  system  of  military 
Jtistice;  he  was  author  of  the  legislation 
which  made  "In  God  We  Trust"  the  Nation's 
official  motto  in  1964,  and  he  launched  the 
SUte  Department's  "Pec^le  to  People"  pro- 
gram in  1967.  He  was  co-sponsor  of  the  land- 
mark conservation  meastu'ee  of  the  1960'b — 
the  Wilderness  Act  and  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Act.  He  has  served  on  tbe 
Armed  Services  Committee  for  many  years 
and  is  keenly  interested  in  national  security. 

Mr.  Bennett's  Interest  in  scholarship  and 
higher  education  goes  back  to  the  earliest 
years  of  Jacksonville  University's  existence. 
When  this  institution  was  still  known  as 
Porter  University,  young  lawyer  Bennett 
taught  a  night  law  course.  At  a  later  time  he 
was  a  member  of  the  University  Council,  an 
advisory  bofuxl  to  Jacksonville  University.  He 
has  long  been  a  devoted  friend  and  support- 
er of  Jacksonville  University,  which  gave  him 
ItB  first  Distinguished  Service  Award  in  1967. 
He  has  also  served  as  friend,  counselor,  and 
trustee  of  other  Institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing. He  is  the  author  of  three  works  of  his- 
tory: Laudonniere  and  Fort  Caroline,  1964; 
Settlement  o/  Florida,  19«8;  and  Southern' 
most  Battlefields  of  the  Revolution,  1970.  He 
Is  co-author  of  Congress  and  Conscience. 
1970. 

We  salute  Congressman  Bennett  for  his 
many  contributions  to  the  enrichment  of 
tilts  oomiminlty,  and  wish  him  many  more 
years  of  accomplishment. 

Therefore,  JacksonvUle  University,  by 
unanimous  action  oX  the  Board  of  Trustees 
on  34  June  1071,  does  hereby  bestow  upon 
Charles  Edward  Bennett,  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  honoris  oausa. 

Mr.  Bpeakia.  I  knoiw  all  our  colleagues 
will  i<Aa  with  me  in  congratulating 
Chakue  Bennett  on  this  great  honor. 
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AT  WELFARE,  IT  WAS  JUST  A 
MATTER    OP    GENEALOGY 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or  vxaanoA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATE 

Thursday,  AprU  27.  1972 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  April  21  edition  of  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  included  an  article 
describing  how  a  mother  of  two  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  collected  nearlj 
$4,000  in  welfare  funds  although  she 
had  given  her  children  away  5  years  be- 
fore she  began  collecting  the  payments, 

This  is  yet  another  in  a  long  series  of 
disclosures  of  successful  frauds  against 
our  welfare  system.  OflBcials  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare have  themselves  estimated  that  if 
all  errors  in  welfare  payments  could  be 
corrected,  there  might  be  a  net  savings  tc 
the  U.S.  taxpayer  of  about  $500  milllor 
per  year.  Clearly,  the  administration  oi 
the  present  welfare  system  needs  to  b< 
tightened. 

Furthermore,  the  inability  to  contro 
welfare  payments  properly  under  th( 
present  system  should  be  carefully  con^ 
sidered  by  the  Senate  before  it  approves 
the  administration's  proposal  for  a  vastlj 
expanded  system,  which  certainly  woulc 
be  more  difiBcult  to  administer. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar 
tide.  "At  Welfare,  It  Was  Just  a  Mattel 
of  Geneilogy,"  be  printed  In  the  Exten  • 
sions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articls 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recori  , 
as  follows: 

At  Weltare.  It  Was  Just  a  Matter  op 

Oenealoct 
(By  Thomas  Crosby) 

A  District  mother  of  two  collected  nearly 
$4,000  In  welfare  funds  in  1970  and  1971  tc 
help  care  for  her  children  even  though  sh* 
gave  them  away  In  1965  to  a  woman  she  hai 
never  seen  before. 

The  woman  who  took  In  the  chUdren  caret 
for  them  as  If  they  were  her  own,  accordlnf 
to  welfare  Investigators,  but  she  was  denlec 
welfare  assistance  because  she  was  not  re^ 
lated  by  blood  to  the  children,  now  aged  I 
and  9. 

The  bizarre  story  came  to  light  last  weel 
when  Alice  B.  Smith.  27,  of  the  3400  blocl 
of  14th  Street  NW.  pleaded  guUty  In  Superloi 
Court  to  one  count  of  welfare  fraud.  1 

According  to  court  records  and  Intervlewl 
with  people  close  to  the  case  this  Is  wha 
happened : 

A  Northeast  woman,  30-year-old  and  un 
married,  was  told  by  a  friend  of  a  womai , 
who  had  two  children,  but  no  place  to  staj . 

The  Northeast  woman  expressed  a  love  fo  • 
children  and  a  desire  to  have  some  of  he ' 
own.  A  couple  of  days  later,  Miss  Smith,  wh  » 
was  20  at  the  time,  arranged  a  meeting.' 

On  a  Sunday  morning  In  July,  1965.  MU  i 
Smith  gave  her  two  chUdren.  Evelyn,  2\';  . 
and  Jarrell  Edward,  I'/j,  to  the  Northewt 
woman  at  the  corner  of  0th  and  O  Street 
NW.  Miss  Smith  has  nev«r  seen  the  chlldrei  l 
since. 

The  Northeast  woman  became  the  chil- 
dren's foster  mother  and  recalled  the  mo- 
ment when  she  first  saw  them :  "They  ba<  1 
no  clothes  and  they  looked  something  ba( . 
They  were  nasty  dirty.  There  was  mud  c«ke<  I 
aU  over  them." 

But  she  loved  the  children  and  cared  fo  r 
them  by  herself  until  1969  when  she  marne<  1 
a  cab  driver  with  a  heart  condition  and  wh< 
oould  work  only  part  time. 
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Then  in  May  1970,  she  was  hospltallMd 
with  a  heart  condition  and  shortly  afterward 
applied  to  the  District's  welfare  department 
for  assistance. 

Welfare  Investigators  decided  she  waa  pro- 
viding a  good  home  and  on  Dec.  3,  1970,  Miss 
Elma  H.  Aston,  chief  of  the  welfare  depart- 
ment's Intake  and  study  section,  recom- 
mended that  the  family  be  given  financial 
assistance. 

But  the  family  instead  was  notified  by  let- 
ter that  they  oould  receive  no  welfare  funds 
because  the  foster  mother  was  In  no  way 
related  to  the  children. 

Meanwhile,  Miss  Smith  applied  In  January 
1970  for  welfare  assistance  and  began  receiv- 
ing payments  the  following  March.  No  checks 
on  her  home  were  made  by  Investigators  and 
the  payments  continued  through  October 
1971. 

She  collected  $3,944.77  In  fraudulent  wel- 
fare payments  and  was  finaUy  discovered 
when  she  waa  Included  in  a  random  check  of 
welfare  recipients.  She  now  faces  a  maximum 
sentence  of  one  year  in  Jail  and  a  $600  fine. 

The  foster  mother,  who  said  she  has  never 
told  the  children  or  neighbors  that  she  Is  not 
the  real  mother,  applied  again  for  welfare  aid 
a  month  ago  when  someone  told  her  that 
welfare  regulations  had  been  eased. 

Ihe  mother,  who  officially  plans  to  adopt 
the  children  when  they  get  older,  said  she 
doesnt  know  what  Is  going  to  happen,  but 
added.  "I  feel  like  the  Lord  wUl  bless  me.  If 
they  don't  give  It  (assistance)  to  me.  I'm  Just 
not  going  to  worry  about  It." 


OSHA'S  BIRTHDAY 


HON.  JOHN  DELLENBACK 

or    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  AprU  27,  1972 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Admin- 
istration, which  observed  its  first  an- 
niversary on  April  28.  has  initiated  two 
high-priority  inspection  programs  that 
are  zeroing  in  on  health  and  safety 
conditions  that  particularly  Jeopardize 
the  American  worker. 

These  are  v.hat  OSHA  calls  its  target 
industry  program  and  target  health 
hazards  program. 

Five  target  industries  were  selected  on 
a  "worst-first"  basis  because  they  have 
injury  frequency  rates  at  least  double 
the  national  average  of  15.2  per  million 
employee-hours  worked.  They  employ 
more  than  1.5  million  persons. 

These  industries  are  longshoring, 
roofing  and  sheet  metal  work,  meat  and 
meat  products,  lumber  and  wood  prod- 
ucts, and  miscellaneous  transportation 
equipment  such  as  the  manufacturers 
of  mobile  homes,  campers,  and  snow- 
mobiles. Virtually  all  establishments  in 
these  industries  will  be  inspected  this 
fiscal  year. 

OSHA  has  developed  the  same  "tar- 
get" approach  for  health  hazards,  which 
are  the  basis  for  60  percent  of  employee 
complaints.  The  agency  is  focusing  on 
five  of  the  worst  hazards — asbestos, 
lead,  silica,  carbon  monoxide,  and  cot- 
ton dust. 

Health  hazards  are  due  for  Increased 
emphasis  during  fiscal  year  1973  be- 
cause there  are  now  more  than  8,000 
toxic  substances,  and  more  are  being  in- 
troduced into  workplaces  each  month. 
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While  progress  is  being  made,  the  task 
of  achieving  working  places  free  from 
safety  and  health  hazards  Is  a  formid- 
able and  continuing  effort. 

Standards  exist  for  only  about  500  of 
the  8,000  substances,  and  a  nimiber  of 
them  are  outdated.  So  the  task  ahead 
in  revising  the  existing  standards  and 
developing  new  ones  is  enormous.  OSHA 
and  its  sister  agency,  the  National  Insti- 
tute for  Occupational  Safety  and  Health, 
which  develops  criteria  for  toxic  sub- 
stance standards,  face  a  formidable  Job. 


ARTHUR  VAN  BUSKIRK 
PASSES  AWAY 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 
Thursday.  April  27.  1972 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
verve,  energy,  and  civic  drive  which 
characterized  the  resurrection  of  Pitts- 
burgh ebbed  somewhat  last  week  when 
Arthur  Van  Buskirk  died. 

One  of  the  leaders  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Renaissance,  which  saw  factories  and 
railroad  yards  replaced  by  parks  and  sky- 
scrapers and  smoke  and  pollution  dealt 
mighty  blows.  Arthur  Van  Buskirk. 
teamed  T^^th  David  L.  Lawrence  and 
Richard  K.  Mellon  to  help  make  Pitts- 
burgh the  dynamic  city  it  is  today. 

As  chairman  of  the  Park  Committee 
of  the  Allegheny  Conference  on  Commu- 
nity Development,  Van  Buskirk  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  beautiful  Point  State 
Park  which  is  the  heart  of  Pittsburgh's 
Oolden  Triangle. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  include  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  which  appeared 
last  week  in  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette 
telling  of  the  contributions  to  Pittsburgh 
of  Arthur  Van  Buskirk. 

He  was  a  rare  and  talented  individual, 
a  leader,  and  his  friends  and  his  city  have 
indeed  .suffered  in  his  death. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Arthttk  Van  Bttskiuc 

It  was  an  Ironic  coincidence  that  on  the 
day  that  Arthur  Van  Buskirk  died  came  word 
that  the  State  had  put  up  the  additional 
funds  for  completion  of  Point  State  Park,  for 
which  he  perhaps  more  than  any  other  in- 
dividual deserves  the  credit. 

Prom  1946  until  his  resignation  last  year, 
Mr.  Van  Buskirk  was  chairman  of  the  Point 
Park  Committee  of  the  Allegheny  Conference 
on  Community  Development.  That  commit- 
tee planned  the  park  and  expedited  Its  de- 
velopment from  Its  Inception.  It  will  be  a 
beautiful  and  enduring  monument  to  the 
chairman's  civic  patriotism. 

Mr.  Van  Buskirk,  along  with  the  late  Rich- 
ard K.  Mellon  and  David  L.  Lawrence,  was 
a  member  of  the  clvlc-polltlcal  triumvirate 
most  responsible  for  this  city's  postwar  re- 
newal. He  ably  represented  the  Mellon  In- 
terests in  their  civic  undertakings. 

In  addition  to  his  work  on  the  park.  Mr. 
Buskirk  was  also  a  member  of  the  group 
that  went  to  New  Tork  and  persuaded  the 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  to  derelc^ 
Gateway  Center  adjacent  to  the  park.  He  waa 
also  a  long-time  leader  In  the  work  of  the 
Urban  Redevelopment  Authority,  among 
other  civic  pursuits. 

It  Is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Van  Buskirk  did  not 
live  to  see  completion  of  Point  State  Park, 
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where  work  had  to  await  for  many  years  com- 
pletion of  other  projects  such  as  bridge  re- 
moval and  highway  oonstruotion.  He  did, 
however,  see  the  realisation  at  many  other 
improvements  In  which  he  played  an  active 


role  and  which  made  this  city  famous  for 
urban  renewal. 

Mr.  Van  Busklrk's  passing  severs  another 
link  with  this  city's  progressive  recent  past. 
The  giants  of  the  "lenatssanoe"  are  gone.  How 


are  they  to  be  replaced?  A  revival  of  their 
vision  and  publlc-splrltedneaa  among  tboae 
left  In  positions  of  trust  and  responsibility 
would  be  the  best  and  most  i4>proprlate  trib- 
ute to  their  memories. 


SENATE— Frictei^,  AprU  28, 1972 


The  Senate  met  at  9:45  a.m.,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Frank  E.  Moss, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Utah. 


PRATER 


The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  DH.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Ood  our  help  in  ages  past,  our  hope 
for  years  to  come,  be  with  Thy  servants 
here  in  this  perilous  age  to  support  and 
guide  them.  Sharpen  their  minds,  warm 
their  hearts,  kindle  their  patriotism,  and 
Increase  their  devotion  to  Thee.  Be  with 
them  in  solitary  moments  as  well  as  In 
times  of  public  action.  Give  them  an  en- 
during resolution  to  serve  truth  and  Jus- 
tice. Work  through  them  Thy  purposes 
for  this  Nation  and  for  all  mankind.  Be 
with  them  in  their  going  out  and  their 
coining  in  now  and  for  evermore.  Amen. 


DESIGNATION  OP  THE  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 

(Mr.  EtLBNSER) . 

The  assistfuit  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter. 

U.S.  Sknate, 

PSISIDKNT  PBO  TEMPORE, 
Washington.  D.C.,  April  28.  1072. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temqiorarUy  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Frank  E. 
Moss,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Utah  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my 
absence. 

Allkn  J.  Ellendkb, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  MOSS  thereupon  took  the  chair  as 
Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
yesterday,  Thursday,  April  27.  1972,  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
desire  recognition? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  rdl. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 


Robert  C.  Byhd)  .  Without  objection  it  is 
so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  SHEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  committees  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  Nos.  729, 
730,  and  731. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FARMFEST— U.S.A. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  182) 
authorizing  the  President  to  invite  the 
States  of  the  Union  and  foreign  nations 
to  participate  in  Farmiest — U.S.A.  and 
the  world  ploughing  contest  in  Septem- 
ber 1972  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 

reads  as  follows: 

S.J.  Rc3.  182 

Whereas  the  United  States  will  host  the 
Nineteenth  Annual  V?orld  Ploughing  Contest 
In  September  1972  in  Blue  Earth  County, 
Minnesota,  and 

Whereas  up  to  twenty-two  nations  can  be 
expected  to  participate  In  this  contest  on 
September  15  and  16  as  part  of  a  weeklong 
Farmfest — U.S-A.,  and 

Whereas  the  1972  National  Ploughing  Con- 
test and  the  1972  Orand  National  Tractor- 
P\ill  Contest  are  Included  In  the  scheduled 
events  of  Farmfest — U.S.A.,  and 

Whereas  Farmfest — U.S.A.  vrtll  featxire  ex- 
hibitions of  machinery,  equipment,  supplies, 
services,  and  other  products  used  In  the 
production  and  marketing  of  agricultural 
products;  promote  foreign  and  domestic 
trade  and  commerce  In  such  products;  and 
salute  worldwide  agriculture:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assemhled,  That  the  President 
of  the  United  States  Is  authorised  and  re- 
quested to  Invite  by  proclamation  or  In  such 
other  manner  as  he  may  deem  proper  the 
States  of  the  Union  and  foreign  nations  to 
participate  In  Farmfest — U.S.A.  to  be  held  in 
Blue  Earth  County,  Minnesota,  from  Septem- 
ber 11,  1972,  through  September  17,  1972. 


NATIONAL  COACHES  DAY 

The  Joint  resolution  (SJ.  Res.  213)  to 
authorize  and  request  the  President  to 
issue  a  proclamation  designating  October 
6.  1972,  as  "National  Coaches  Day"  was 


considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  213 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assem.bled,  That  the  President  is 
authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  October  6.  1972.  as  "Na- 
tional Coaches  Day",  and  calling  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  interested 
groups  and  organlzatioriS  lo  observe  such 
day  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  ac- 
tivities. 


NATIONAL  ARTHRITIS  MONTH 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  1029)  to  au- 
thorize the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  the  month  of  May  of 
1972  as  "National  Arthritis  Month." 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
gratified  that  the  Senate  is  today  con- 
sidering House  Joint  Resolution  1029. 
This  resolution  would  authorize  the  Pres- 
ident to  issue  a  proclamation  designating 
the  month  of  May  as  "National  Arthritis 
Month."  Senate  Joint  Resolution  180.  the 
Senate  version  of  this  proposal  which  I 
introduced,  was  cosponsored  by  37  Sena- 
tors. The  House  form,  which  we  are  pres- 
ently considering,  was  introduced  by 
Representative  David  Pryor  of  Arkansas 
and  (X}sponsored  by  68  Members.  It  re- 
ceived the  ai^roval  of  the  other  body  on 
April  12.  1972. 

The  Judiciary  Committees  of  both 
Houses  are  to  be  commended  for  their  fa- 
vorable action  on  this  legislation.  I  would 
especially  like  to  thank  the  dlstingiushed 
members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Fed- 
eral Charters,  Holidays,  and  Celebra- 
tions, Senators  Hruska  and  McClellan, 
for  their  interest  in  this  serious  problem 
of  human  welfare. 

I  introduced  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
180  to  help  call  attention  to  the  need  to 
better  combat  the  human  and  economic 
curse  imposed  upon  our  Nation  by  ar- 
thritic and  rheumatic  diseases.  May  is 
the  month  during  which  the  Arthritis 
Foundation  conducts  its  campaign  to 
collect  fimds  for  arthritis  research  and 
treatment. 

It  is  my  hope  that  more  private  and 
public  resources  can  be  directed  toward 
eliminating  the  suffering  which  arthritis 
and  similar  diseases  cause  milli<His  of 
Americans  of  all  ages.  Because  of  the 
fact  that  they  do  not  often  result  in 
death,  many  of  our  citizens  do  not  realize 
the  national  health  problem  posed  by 
these  diseeuses.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  after 
heart  disease,  arthritis  and  rheumatic 
diseases  are  the  most  widespread  chronic 
illnesses  in  the  United  States.  The 
Arthritis  Foundation  estimates  that  50 
million  Americans  are  afiBicted  by  some 
form  of  arthritis — 17  million  of  these 
seriously  enough  to  require  medical  care. 
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One  in  four  families  include  an  arthi  itis 
sufferer.  This  debilitating  disease  coes 
not  restrict  itself  to  our  older  citizi  ns, 
but  in  its  most  violent  rheimiatold  f(  rm 
attacks  primarily  people  under  45  yc  ars 
of  age  including  many  children. 

Arthritis  imposes  grave  economic,  as 
well  as  human,  costs  upon  our  socii  ity. 
Various  sources  estimate  that  arthritis 
and  rheumatic  diseases  cost  Individials 
and  the  National  Government  over  l  3.5 
billion  annually  in  lost  wages  i  nd 
salaries,  medical  costs,  payments  by  iie 
Veterans'  Administration,  and  losses  in 
Federal  income  and  excise  taxes.  One  <  an 
fairly  add  to  this  list  the  $400  mill  on 
which  it  is  estimated  arthritis  sufferers 
spend  on  "quack"  remedies  each  year. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  this  illnj 
denies  to  the  Nation  the  talents  of  ihe 
citizens  it  strikes.  Our  society  cannot 
safely  overlook  these  human  resourc 
It  is  especially  important  that  throuth 
arthritis  research  and  treatment,  as  well 
as  through  other  means,  we  increase  t  le 
ability  of  our  older  citizens  to  contribifte 
to  the  national  life. 

Medical  research  and  therapy  is  ojie 
area  of  public  and  private  endeavor  far 
which  our  society  must  provide  adequa  te 
financial  support.  We  cannot  abide  tie 
himian  suffering  and  economic  losass 
which  would  result  from  the  failure  |to 
do  so. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  like  to  state  thkt 
the  version  of  the  resolution  reported  1  ly 
the  distinguished  committee  contains  U  le 
amendments  made  by  the  House.  Theje 
changes  are  perfectly  acceptable  to  me. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  wjd 
passed. 


The  PRESIDINO  OPPTCER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unaii- 
mous  consent  that  the  Senate  go  in » 
executive  session  to  consider  nomini  i- 
tions  on  the  Executive  Calendar  imdfr 
"New  Reports." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senaie 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execil- 
tive  business. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Tike 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calenda  r, 
under  "New  Reports,"  will  be  stated. 


U.S.  MARINE  CORPS 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  William  D.  Rusij- 
nak  to  be  a  first  lieutenant. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Withoijt 
objection,  the  nomination  Is  consider^ 
and  confirmed. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK 

The  second  assistant  legislative  cle^ 
proceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations  m 
the  Army  which  had  been  placed  on  tl  e 
Secretary's  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Withoi  it 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered and  confirmed  en  bloc.  ) 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unarf- 
mous  c<Hisent  that  the  President  be  im- 
mediately notified  of  the  conflrmatlpn 
of  these  nominations. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  resume  the  considera- 
tion of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  is  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes. 


INTERCONTINENTAL  WATER  PLAN- 
NING AND  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  people  of  Utah  and  all  of  the 
Western  States,  I  want  to  congratulate 
President  Nixon  and  Prime  Minister 
Trudeau  of  Canada  for  the  successful 
conclusion  of  an  agreement  with  Canada 
to  begin  the  long  and  costly  job  of  clean- 
ing up  the  Great  Lakes. 

Perhaps  because  of  the  intensity  of 
the  warfare  in  Southeast  Asia,  perhaps 
because  of  everybody's  concern  about 
the  rising  cost  of  living,  perhaps  because 
of  manifold  dissention  among  us,  per- 
haps because  of  the  Democratic  Party 
primary  activity,  perhaps  even  because 
of  the  unprecedented  delay  in  the  start 
of  the  baseball  season — whatever  the 
reason — this  agreement  has  not  had  the 
public  attention  it  deserves. 

The  1972  pact  with  Canada  to  begin  a 
planned  and  coordinated  attack  on  pol- 
lution in  the  Great  Lakes  is  one  of  the 
more  significant  events  of  this  decade. 
Its  Importance  may  not  be  widely  ap- 
parent for  some  years,  but  by  the  end 
of  the  seventies  it  will  be  recognized 
as  a  major  step,  and,  yes,  a  turning  point 
toward  a  policy  of  preserving  instead  of 
degrading  this  beautiful  land  we  occupy. 

In  addition  to  congratulations.  I  want 
to  express  the  gratitude  and  pleasure  of 
the  i^eople  of  the  Western  States,  and 
particularly  the  water-conscious  States 
represented  in  the  Federation  of  Rocky 
Mountain  States — including  Utah — for 
the  accomplishment  of  this  highly  con- 
structive step  toward  keeping  America 
beautiful  and  extending  our  life  ex- 
pectancy here. 

Before  we  knov  it.  the  US.  bicenten- 
nial year  will  be  upon  us.  Prom  all  we 
can  see  going  on,  it  may  not  be  a  very 
happy  birthday  party.  But  if  we  carry 
through  on  our  part  of  the  bargain  made 
with  the  Canadians,  we  wiU,  by  1976. 
have  something  to  celebrate  as  far  as 
water  resources  are  concerned. 

My  colleagues  in  the  Senate,  some  of 
whom  may  be  a  bit  impatient  with  my 
constant  pressing  for  water  resource 
care  and  development,  may  wonder  why 
the  Senator  from  Utah  is  so  elated  about 
the  good  fortune  of  the  people  In  the 
Great  Lakes  States  In  the  commitment 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  do  some- 
thing, finally,  about  the  poUutlon  of  the 
Great  Lakes. 

I  wUl  tell  you  why  I  am  elated.  It  is 


because  the  1972  Great  Lakes  agreement 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States 
is  clearly  the  first  step  toward  an  even- 
tual consultative  arrangement  on  the 
care  and  constructive  utilization  of  Mra- 
ters  in  other  iiarts  of  the  continent. 

This  agreement  Is  a  turning  point  be- 
cause it  is  in  the  direction  of  cooperation 
and  coordinated  work.  It  Is  a  first  step 
because  it  commits  boUi  countries  to 
stop  fiushing  their  untreated  industrial 
and  domestic  sewage  into  the  world's 
largest  natural  reservoir  of  fresh  water. 

Today.  I  would  like  to  offer  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Senate,  and  I  hope 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
a  suggestion  as  to  the  next  four  steps  in 
the  direction  of  good  neighborliness  and 
long  life  and  prosperity  for  Canada. 
Mexico,  and  the  United  States  on  the 
continent  of  North  America. 

These  are  steps  primarily  oriented  to- 
ward Western  water  development,  but 
eventually  benefiting  all  the  States.  I 
say  this  not  just  because  the  economic 
and  social  health  of  the  water-short 
areas  of  the  West  is  important  to  the 
rest  of  the  country.  I  say  it  because  the 
East  as  well  as  the  West  will  benefit  from 
water  resource  planning  and  develop- 
ment which  treats  the  continent  as  a 
whole  and  not  a  collection  of  jurisdic- 
tions. Nature's  boundaries  and  political 
boundaries  are  badly  out  of  phase.  There 
is  no  use  trying  to  adjust  them.  We  have 
to  deal  with  nature  on  her  terms. 

The  four  steps  call  for  a  very  small  in- 
vestment of  dollars,  but  a  very  large  In- 
vestment of  Intelligence. 

The  steps  I  propose  we  take  now  are: 

First.  Establishment  of  a  Water  Basin 
Conuntssion,  under  the  Water  Resources 
Planning  Act,  for  the  Colorado-South 
Pacific  States; 

Second.  Immediate  fimdlng  of  Alaskan 
water  and  related  land  resources  studies 
already  outlined  by  State  and  Federal 
representatives  in  Alaska: 

Third.  Initiatlcm  of  Water  Resources 
Council  study  of  possibilities  of  the  trans- 
fer of  water  from  Alaslca  to  the  cotermi- 
nous States  of  the  Utalon; 

Fourth.  Inauguration  of  technical  con- 
stiltations  with  Canada  and  Mexico  for 
water  resource  planning  across  the  board. 

Before  explaining  these  straightfor- 
ward steps,  let  me  review  the  situation 
which  faces  us. 

The  United  States  faces  a  wide  range 
of  water  problems  in  the  years  ahead. 
They  are  serious  enough  as  a  conse- 
quence of  historic  abuse  of  resources  and 
current  demands,  but  will  become  more 
serious  with  increases  in  population.  In 
the  Eastern  part  of  the  country,  pollu- 
tion, flood  threat,  and  watershed  damage 
are  the  more  serious  problems.  In  the 
West,  inadequacy  of  supply  threatens  to 
limit  the  economic  activity  of  a  vast  re- 
gion of  the  Nation. 

The  supply  problem  is  probably  the 
most  difficult  to  S(dve.  As  the  Nation's 
population  increases,  the  wpter-short 
regions  which  have  space  and  could  pro- 
vide new  opportimiUes  for  better  living 
will  necessarily  fall  out  of  step  with  the 
rest  of  the  country  unless  a  solution  Is 
found  to  foreseeable  water  supply  prob- 
lems. Individual  or  separated  massive 
projects,  even  of  the  caliber  of  the  Cali- 
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fomia  water  project,  offer  partial  and 
limited  relief.  A  new  approach  Is  indi- 
cated for  the  long  term. 

ConUnentwlde,  multibasin,  integrated 
planning,  with  a  step  at  a  time 
development,  offers  a  promising  and 
practical  approach.  The  vast  water  re- 
somxes  of  Alaska  make  realistic  new  and 
imaginative  concepts  of  collecting  sur- 
plus water  in  the  North  and  redistribut- 
ing it  to  regions  which  are  short.  It  could 
be  a  grand  system.  No  commitments  need 
be,  can  be,  or  should  be  made  imtil  Can- 
ada, Mexico,  and  the  United  States  have 
satisfied  themselves  that  continentwide 
planning  and  development  makes  sense. 
The  first  step  is  to  gather  the  data  nec- 
essary for  planning  concepts. 

The  problem  we  face — along  with  the 
Canadians  and  the  Mexicans — can  be 
quite  simply  outlined. 

First,  the  total  amoimt  of  water  avail- 
able to  us  is  limited;  the  population  de- 
pendent upon  it  is  not. 

Second,  the  distribution  of  the  water 
resources,  the  regions  of  water  produc- 
tion, and  the  distribution  of  population — 
the  regions  where  people  want  to  live  and 
work — are  not  congruent,  nor  are  they 
reasonably  manageable. 

Third,  the  exploitation  of  natural  re- 
sources and  the  industrialization  by 
which  we  live  place  an  ever-increasing 
burden  on  both  the  quantity  and  the 
quality  of  our  water  supply. 

Fourth,  the  care  taken  of  our  water 
resources,  or  the  damage  done  to  them, 
in  one  part  of  the  continent  eventually 
has  an  impact  on  the  rest  of  the  conti- 
nent. 

These  four  points  determine  the 
boundaries  of  a  dilemma  from  which 
there  is  no  escape  except  through  intelli- 
gent and  logical  analysis  and  planning 
for  the  care  and  use  of  all  the  water  re- 
sources of  the  continent. 

I  am  encouraged  by  signs  of  recogni- 
tion of  the  realities  of  this  situation. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Ca- 
nadians, some  of  whom  have  been  of- 
fended by  what  seemed  to  them  to  be  ill- 
considered  or  even  greedy  policies  on  the 
part  of  Americans,  are  going  ahead  with 
studies  of  their  own  water  resources, 
with  a  view  to  determining  whether  or 
not  any  kind  of  Joint  planning  with  us 
makes  sense.  They  are  doin;  the  right 
thing.  I  believe  that  the  National  Water 
Commission  report  due  next  year  will 
provide  some  guidance  for  our  own  ef- 
forts for  at  least  the  rest  of  the  decade. 

THK  aXCIONS  or  THK  WEST 

The  concept  which  I  advance  today 
are  realizable  with  today's  technology. 
We  are  ready  to  go.  The  benefits  will  be 
available  to  the  entire  continent.  The 
vital  interests  of  three  countries  are  in- 
volved. The  principles  on  which  conti- 
nentwide water  resource  planning  are 
necessarily  based  can  be  implied,  and 
eventually  must  be  applied,  to  all  of  the 
United  States.  Even  if  no  multinatlon 
program  is  envisioned,  the  United  States 
must  still  treat  itself  as  a  whole,  not  as  a 
collection  of  separated  and  isolated 
drainage  basins. 

This  discussion  deals  (Mily  with  the 
West.  The  West  Includes  Alaska  and  the 
contiguous  States  of  Arizona.  Califomia, 


Colorado.  Idaho,  Montana.  Nevada,  New 
Mexico,  Oregon,  Utah,  Washington,  and 
Wyoming.  These  12  States  have  been 
grouped  into  three  drainage-area  re- 
gions, consistent  with  the  practice  of  the 
Federal  Water  Resources  Council.  The 
regions  are: 

Alaslui,  which  alone  covers  a  dozen  ma- 
jor river  basins  with  tremendous  quanti- 
ties of  high  quality  water  and  an  area 
greater  than  that  of  either  of  the  two 
multi-State  regions; 

Columbia-North  Pacific  region,  as  de- 
fined in  the  first  bietmlal  assessment  of 
the  Nation's  Water  Resources  by  the 
Water  Resources  Coimcil,  covers  the 
Colimibla  River  drainage  basin  and  all 
of  the  State  of  Washington,  most  of  Ore- 
gon and  Idaho,  and  parts  of  Nevada, 
Utah,  and  Wyoming; 

Colorado-South  Pacific  region — or 
Southwest  Pacific— covers  the  entire 
State  of  California  with  its  several 
basins,  the  great  basin,  largely  encom- 
passing Nevada,  and  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Colorado  River  Basins.  In  addi- 
tion to  California,  the  region  covers  all 
of  Arizona,  most  of  Nevada  and  Utah, 
and  large  parts  of  Colorado,  Idaho,  New 
Mexico,  and  Wyoming. 

THE    WAim    PROBLEMS 

For  purposes  of  establishing  the  basis 
for  a  west-side  water  plan,  following  is 
a  brief  summary  of  the  assessment  of 
water  problems  by  regions. 

A  quick,  gross  assessment:  Alaska  and 
the  Columbia-North  Pacific  region  are 
generously  endowed  with  water  re- 
sources; the  Colorado-South  Pacific  re- 
gion is  not. 

Alaska's  water  problems  relate  primar- 
ily to  flood  threat,  scattered  pollution 
points,  erosion,  and  general  lack  of  capi- 
tal for  investment  in  water  resource  de- 
velopment. A  preliminary  study  leading 
to  a  comprehensive  development  plan 
was  prepared  several  years  ago  by  an 
ad  hoc  State-Federal  work  group  im- 
der  the  Water  Resources  Council.  While 
Alaska  has  no  basins  commission  under 
the  Water  Resources  Planning  Act  of 
1965.  coordinated  planning  has  been 
carried  forward  on  a  voluntary  and  in- 
formal basis.  A  Basin  Commission  formed 
under  the  provisions  of  the  1965  act 
would  provide  a  proper  planning  mecha- 
nism for  the  long-run  care  and  develop- 
ment of  the  State's  vast  and  incalculably 
valuable  water  resources. 

The  Columbia-North  Pacific  region, 
with  extensive  development  of  water  re- 
sources, has  moderate  and  scattered 
problems  of  pollution,  flood  threat,  ero- 
sion, and  watershed  land  care.  All  are 
subject  to  solution  with  good  planning 
and  reasonable  funding,  within  the  con- 
text of  the  region's  economic  and  social 
momentiun.  The  region  is  organized  for 
coordinated  planning  and  programing 
among  local.  State,  and  Federal  agencies 
through  a  Basin  Commission,  staffed  and 
fimded  as  authorized  by  the  Water  Re- 
soim;es  Planning  Act  of  1965.  Its  long 
range  forecasts  indicate  total  commit- 
ment of  the  region's  water  resources  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  century- 

The  Colorado-South  Pacific  region  has 
serious  problems  related  to  inadequacy  of 
supply  and  deteriorating  quality  of  water. 
"Hie  region  lias  intensive  development. 


particularly  for  irrigation  and  power, 
and  fears  serious  shortages.  The  demand 
for  industrial  and  municipal  use  in- 
creases steadily  with  population.  The 
problems,  particularly  in  the  Lower  Colo- 
rado Basin,  become  more  serious  each 
year.  While  relief  may  be  available 
through  improved  use,  the  basic  problem 
of  supply  is  not  subject  to  solution  with- 
out new  sources— imless  irrigated  food 
production  is  continuously  reduced  a 
prospect  with  far-reaching  impacts. 
Without  additional  supply,  the  region 
faces  actual  restraints  mi  the  economic 
and  social  momentum  of  this  great  sec- 
tion of  our  country.  Regional  planning 
IS  now  loosely  coordinated  through  a 
voluntary  interagency  committee  of 
representatives  of  State  and  Federal 
agencies.  While  the  Colorado  is  the  Na- 
tion's most  intensively  studied  and  used 
river,  there  is  no  regional  commission  to 
apply  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Water 
Resources  Planning  Act. 

DTnWEOIONAL    RXLATIONSRIFS 

For  more  than  half  a  century,  but  par- 
ticularly in  the  last  decade,  one  of  the 
most  widely  discussed  solutions  to  the 
Southwest  water  shortage  problem  at 
least  among  the  residents  of  the  region, 
has  been  the  transfer  to  the  Colorado 
River  of  some  3  to  5  million  acre-feet  of 
the  annual  90  mllUon  acre-foot  runoff  of 
the  Columbia.  In  a  pubUc  service  paper 
titled  "Water  for  the  West,  Summary  of 
Regional  Water  Plans,"  published  in 
October  1967,  the  Los  Angeles  Section  of 
the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers 
cited  a  half-dozen  proposals  which  would 
tap  either  the  Snake  River  or  the  main- 
stem  of  the  Columbia  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Southwest.  Another  would  tie  in  the 
Snake  and  the  Yellowstone,  tributary  to 
the  Missouri.  One  would  use  the  chaimel 
of  the  Snake  to  remove  water  from  the 
Columbia.  Two  proposals  would  transfer 
water  from  northern  California  rivers  to 
southern  California,  one  via  an  imdersea 
aqueduct  and  the  other  by  exchanges 
with  the  Colorado.  The  proposals  also  in- 
cluded a  continental  plan  which  would 
have  tied  the  Columbia  Into  a  water  col- 
lection and  distribution  system  extending 
from  Alaska  to  Mexico  and  from  Quebec 
to  Texas. 

With  respect  to  the  plans  using  the 
Columbia  or  its  tributaries  as  a  source 
the  ASCE  publication  treated  them  as 
practical  from  the  engineering  and  con- 
struction standpoint.  Other  considera- 
tions were  obviously  beyond  the  scope 
of  the  paper.  The  assumed  economic  and 
social  benefits  were  not  checked  out.  The 
plans  were  not  checked  out  frtMn  the 
standpoint  of  the  total  national  interest. 
This  is  one  of  the  opportunities  for  the 
National  Water  Commission,  which  is  not 
barred  from  the  study  of  Interbasin 
transfers. 

The  Commission,  created  by  Congress 
in  1968  and  due  to  report  in  1973,  Is  also 
authorized  to  make  use  of  basin  comis- 
sions  in  support  of  its  own  studies.  The 
people  of  the  Southwest  were  fearful  of 
the  statutory  l>ars  to  interbasin  trans- 
fers which  the  Congress  saw  fit  to  put  in 
both  the  Water  Resources  Planning  Act 
of  1965  and  the  Central  Arizona  Project 
Act  of  1968.  The  latter  has  a  10-year 
moratorium  on  such  studies.  But,  as 
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Henry  P.  Caulfleld.  the  former  I  xecu- 
tlve  Director  of  the  Water  Resdurces 
CoiincU,  told  the  Los  Angeles  civl  en- 
gineers in  his  critique  of  their  )ublic 
service  paper,  these  prohibitions  w  U  not 
always  be  the  law  of  the  land.  ]  n  his 
words: 

What  the  Congress  Is  trying  to  dc  Is  to 
m&ke  certain  that  deliberate  steps,  wit  i  very 
careful  consideration  at  each  step,  be  taken 
In  resolution  of  this  unprecedented  an  1  ma- 
jor Uaue  of  interstate  interbasln  tnnafera 
of  water. 

The  comprehensive  framework  stud- 
ies in  title  I  of  tliat  act  are,  in  Mr.  iJaul- 
field's  words: 

Part  of  this  deliberate  effort  to  ha"  e  or- 
derly resolution  of  this  Issue  In  the  national 
Interest. 
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In  other  words,  even  in  front  of  th 
statutorj-  bars,  study  and  data  analysis 
work  should  go  on. 

A  look  at  some  of  the  problems  ^hich 
might  be  expected  in  imdertaklng  mas- 
sive interbasin  transfers — esp< 
those  having  to  do  with  the  terms 
conditions  of  removal  of  such  a  resource 
from  the  contributing  region,  the 
logical  effects  of  the  movement  of  wjater 
the  socioeconomic  impacts  and  what 
miglat  be  called  a  cost  effectiveness  :om- 
paiison  with  the  emerging  technolc  gical 
alternatives  of  weather  modificatioi  i  and 
desalting — reveals  the  fact  that  ths  re- 
mainder ol  the  period  of  the  10  year 
moratorium  can  be  constructively  used 
for  basic  planning  for  relief  of  the  <  Colo- 
rado and  3  lined  basins.  There  i>  no 
statutory  prohibition  of  study  by  >asin 
commissions  which  basins  having  a  sur- 
plus to  confirm  that  they  really  hav ;  the 
surplus  and  of  studies  to  determine  how 
they  might  dispose  of  it  beneficially.  3uch 
information  will  be  essential  effectively 
to  follow  up  to  the  work  of  the  Nat  onal 
Water  Commission,  and  for  the  con  inn- 
ing national  assessments  by  the  V^ater 
Resources  Coimcil.  The  question:  in- 
volved are  truly — necessarily — nat  onal 
and  are  not  subject  to  solution  on  a  sim- 
ple basin  or  regional  basis.  Fur  her 
more,  a  vast  amoimt  of  basic  geop  lysi 
cal,  ecological,  and  socioeconomic  data 
is  necessary  for  international  plann  ng 
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Studies  of  the  transfer  posslbiliti^ 
volving  two  basins  naturally  led 
aminatlon    of    multibasin 
tlons.  As  the  potential  benefits 
so  did  the  problems,  and  with  both 
the  realization  that  massive  interbasin 
transfers  of  waters  have  to  be  dealt 
first  on  a  national  basis.  The  next 
leads  beyond  national  borders  to 
sideration  of  collection  and  redistHbu 
tlon  of  water  anywhere  on  the  contlhent, 

In  1964,  the  Ralph  M.  Parsons 
Los  Angeles  published  a  report 
work  on  just  such  a  continental  cor^ept 
It   became    known    as   NAWAPA 
North  American  Water  and  Power 
ance.  SufBcimt  recoimaissance 
Ing,  as  contrasted  with  fleldwork, 
been  done  as  an  "In-house  R.  ft  D. 
to  Indicate  both  the  technical  and 
nomlc  feasibility  of  collecting  anc 
distributing  to  the  populous  and  ne  dful 
areas  of  the  continent  some  of  the  water 
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now  nmnlng  off  unused  Into  the  Arctic 
and  North  Pacific  Oceans.  The  Parsons 
concept  has  been  criticized  for  some  of 
its  features,  but  its  greatest  value  has 
been  to  bring  to  light  the  opportimities 
for  better  use  of  water  wherever  It  is. 

That  some  of  the  northern  water  will 
always  remain  unused  or  unneeded  in 
the  basins  of  origin  is  a  matter  that  htis 
to  be  confirmee  by  two  types  of  study; 
first  by  actual  field  survey  and  appraisal 
work  to  determine  the  amounts  of  water 
actually  available,  and  second  by  com- 
paring this  data  with  carefully  prepared 
forecasts  of  future  utilization  for  at  least 
a  century.  The  volume  of  water  flowing 
from  these  regions  indicates  the  effort 
is  worth  making. 

At  least  a  half  dozen  plans,  both  Amer- 
ican and  Canadian,  involving  interna- 
tional interbasins  transfers  have  applied 
in  part  the  principles  of  continentwide 
planning.  The  first,  by  Thomas  W.  Kie- 
rr.ns  of  Sudbury.  Ontario,  would  tap  the 
supplies  of  the  .THmfs  Bay  Watershed  for 
transfer  to  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  bor- 
dering States  of  the  United  States.  Prof. 
Edwin  Kuiper,  a  world  renown  hydrau- 
lics engineer  of  the  University  of  Mani- 
toba, proposed  collecting  the  excess  run- 
off of  Canada's  central  north  for  redis- 
tribution to  the  southern  half  of  Canada, 
the  Great  Lakes,  and  the  States  of  the 
United  States  along  the  eastern  slopes  of 
the  Rockies,  thence  into  Texas  and  the 
Southwest. 

Knut  Magnusson,  rancher-engineer  of 
Alberta  and  Ottawa,  offered  a  similar 
plan  drawing  water  from  the  eastern 
slopes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  Can- 
ada. Lewis  G.  Smith,  a  retired  U.S.  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  engineer  of  Denver, 
submitted  to  the  Federation  of  Rocky 
Mountain  States  an  alternative  to  the 
Western  section  of  the  Parsons  plan, 
avoiding  use  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Trench  as  a  reservoir,  as  envisioned  in 
the  Parsons  or  NAWAPA  plan. 

Similarly,  E.  Roy  Tinney.  a  Canadian 
who  formerly  headed  the  Washington 
State  Water  Resources  Center,  suggested 
In  1967  before  returning  to  Canada  for 
Federal  water  planning  work,  a  central- 
ly based  system  like  Kulper's  serving  the 
Southwest  but  with  no  Rocky  Moun- 
tain component,  either  in  the  United 
States  or  Canada.  He  said  the  Par- 
sons concept  relied  too  heavily  on 
"huge  artificial  reservoirs,  costly  high 
dams,  and  large  pumping  lifts."  He 
said  a  much  simpler  system,  which 
he  called  CeNAWP — Central  North 
American  Water  Project— could  do  the 
essential  part  of  the  job,  supplying  both 
the  Canadian  and  U.S.  prairies,  and  aug- 
menting the  Great  Lakes,  the  Rio 
Orande,  and  the  Colorado.  None  of  these 
concepts  takes  Into  accoimt  the  possibil- 
ities of  using  Alaskan  water  to  start  the 
system. 

THX    NAWAPA    OOHCSPT 

The  Parsons  concept.  NAWAPA,  cov- 
ers the  entire  continent,  from  Alaska  to 
Mexico  and  from  Quebec  to  Texas.  Ap- 
plying the  same  continental  or  multi- 
basin  planning  principles  in  Mexico, 
water  planners  came  up  with  an  Inter- 
change plan  extending  the  benefits  to 
the  South.  Mexico  would  receive  water 


from  the  NAWAPA  system  delivered 
from  Alaska  and  Canada,  west  of  the 
Rockies,  then  collect  the  excess  runoff  In 
the  raln-rlch  Tehuantepec  Isthmus  area 
for  movement  north  along  the  eastern 
slopes  of  Mexico,  Irrigating  a  vast  new 
area  In  Mexico  and  tying  Into  the  Rio 
Grande  Irrigation  complex  at  Del  Rio, 
Tex. 

The  continental  system  was  designed 
to  distribute  both  water  and  power,  uti- 
lizing the  gravity  stored  energy  available 
from  water  deposited  by  nature  In  high 
mountainous  areas.  Such  a  system  could 
provide  new  water  for  the  southern  tier 
of  the  Prairie  Provinces  of  Canada,  aug- 
ment the  supply  of  the  Great  Lakes, 
stabilize  the  flow  of  the  Columbia  in 
the  West  as  well  as  the  St.  Lawrence  in 
the  East,  provide  additional  water  for 
the  Great  Plains,  Including  restoration 
of  ground  water  levels  In  the  souUiem 
high  plains,  augment  the  flow  of  the 
Colorado  with  supplies  for  all  the  areas 
now  tapping  that  water  course,  and  de- 
liver new  and  higher  quality  water  for 
Mexico  at  several  points  along  the  U.S.- 
Mexican border.  The  decreasing  quality 
of  water  supplied  to  Mexico  via  the  Colo- 
rado under  treaty  is  of  equal  concern 
to  the  Mexicans  to  the  threatened  short- 
age. 

The  NAWAPA  concept  starts  its  oper- 
ations in  Alaska.  The  system  picks  up 
water  in  every  water-producing  area 
through  which  the  network  passes.  The 
initial  studies  made  by  Parsons  engmeers 
deal  with  volumes  of  water  in  the  range 
of  160  to  190  million  acre-feet  per  year. 
Such  a  system  would  be  operated  some- 
what as  a  giant  game  of  "Put  and  Take," 
with  Alaska,  as  a  separate  water  pro- 
ducing entity,  one  of  the  four  players. 
The  others  are  Canada,  the  coterminous 
48  States  of  the  United  States,  and 
Mexico. 

Alaska's  input  of  water  into  the  system 
would  be  in  the  range  of  from  20  to  25 
percent,  or  as  much  as  40  million  acre- 
feet.  Her  "take"  would  probably  be  about 
one-fourth  of  that.  In  other  words,  in 
terms  of  the  total  amount  of  water  col- 
lected within  the  State,  some  10  million 
acre-feet — maf — could  be  utilized  with- 
in the  State.  As  one  of  the  contributing 
entitles,  Alaska  would  share  proportion- 
ately In  the  returns  from  the  sale  of 
water.  If  the  system  handled  180  maf, 
Alaska  would  contribute  a  net  of  about 
16  percent,  utilizing  about  6  percent 
within  her  own  borders. 

Canada  would  make  the  largest  Input 
Into  the  system,  from  40  to  60  percent 
of  the  total,  depending  upon  the  design 
of  the  system.  She  would  "take"  for  her 
own  use.  distributed  as  she  wished  with- 
in her  own  national  network,  something 
like  two-thirds  of  the  amount  of  water 
collected  within  her  own  borders.  For 
example.  In  a  180  maf  system,  Canada 
might  "put"  100  and  "take"  60  maf  for 
Internal  use.  She  would  thus  export  a 
net  of  40  mmi(»i,  with  credit  for  her 
share  of  Great  Lakes  suppUes,  for  which 
she  would  be  paid  as  for  any  other  ex- 
port commodity.  Of  the  180  maf  con- 
sidered above,  Canada  would  be  a  gross 
contributor  of  about  60  percent,  while 
utilizing  domestically  about  33  percent 
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Within  the  coterminous  48  States,  an- 
other 30  to  40  maf  would  be  collected 
and  fed  Into  the  system,  supplementing 
the  transfers  from  Alaska  and  the  Im- 
ports from  Canada.  This  part  of  the  U.S. 
Input  would  be  15-20  percent  of  the 
total  amount  handled.  The  "take"  of  the 
coterminous  States  would  be  In  the  range 
of  50  percent,  or  up  to  90  million  acre- 
feet  in  a  plausible  180  maf  syston.  About 
half  of  this  would  go  to  the  Colorado- 
South  Pacific  and  Rio  Grande-Texas 
regions,  the  rest  to  the  Plains,  central 
basins  and  the  East,  including  the  sup- 
ply taken  through  the  Great  Lakes.  The 
United  States  would  thus  be  a  net  im- 
porter of  about  33  percent  of  the  total 
handled  by  the  system. 

Mexico,  in  a  system  of  this  size,  would 
"put"  from  5  to  7  percent,  or  10  maf,  and 
take  from  10  to  15  percent,  or  up  to  25 
maf,  thus  becoming  a  net  importer  of 
from  10  to  15  maf,  but  having  the  use  of 
twice  that  much. 

This  concept  seems  grandiose  beyond 
reason,  but  the  reports  of  the  Parsons  en- 
gineers make  it  appear  worth  a  closer 
look.  With  the  United  States  taking  credit 
for  Alaska's  tremendous  input,  the  water 
participation  is  not  greatly  out  of  bal- 
ance. The  United  States  with  Alaska  will 
contribute  slightly  less  than  half,  and 
use  about  half  or  slightly  more.  Canada 
puts  in  more  than  half,  which  takes  care 
of  Mexico.  But  these  possibilities  have  to 
be  checked  out.  It  can  be  done  one  step 
at  a  time.  First  step  is  to  inventory  the 
water  in  the  indicated  contributing  areas. 
The  United  States  should  start  in  Alaska 
since  it  is  possible  to  move  Alaskan  water 
to  the  coterminous  States  with  or  with- 
out Inputs  of  Canadian  water.  The  Los 
Angeles  ASCE  report  urges  an  immediate 
start  because,  "experience  shows  that  a 
leadtlme  of  25  years  Is  required  to  solve 
the  many  political  problems  attendant 
upon  such  projects,  and  to  plan,  design, 
finance,  and  build  the  facilities  to  sup- 
ply water  needs  in  the  next  century." 

TIMS   TO   STAKT   THX    HOMXWOBK 

In  an  address  before  the  Royal  Society 
of  Canada  at  the  University  of  Sher- 
brooke  in  June  1966,  I  said  that  both 
Canada  and  the  United  States  had  a  lot 
of  homework  to  do  before  either  country 
could  decide  to  enter  such  an  undertak- 
ing. I  therefore  urged  that  the  United 
States  and  Canada  put  off  worrying 
about  anything  but  gathering  the  data 
on  which  to  base  the  ultimate  decisions 
on  continental  planning.  At  the  same 
time  the  inventory  of  water  is  started,  a 
start  might  also  be  made  on  Just  listing 
all  of  the  ancillary  questions  which  have 
to  be  answered.  There  are.  In  addition  to 
the  economic  and  engineering  problems, 
which  appear  solvable,  the  technical 
ones  of  hydrology,  geology,  cUmatcdogy, 
ecology,  and  so  forth,  and  the  social  Im- 
pact as  well  as  the  nature  Impact.  The 
answers  to  these  questions  are  not  so 
simple  to  come  by  as  In  the  engineering 
and  geophysical  realms. 

The  biggest  step  taken  In  the  history 
of  either  country  toward  preservation  of 
our  Joint  heritage  was  the  agreement 
which  President  Nlzon  and  Prime  Min- 
ister Trudeau  signed  on  April  15,  1972. 


pledging  all-out  efforts  on  both  sides  to 
clean  up  the  Great  Lakes. 

As  I  have  said  many  times  in  discuss- 
ing the  possibilities  of  continental  re- 
source planning,  we  must  clean  up  our 
labes  and  rivers  before  we  attempt  to 
restore  and  stabilize  them  with  new  water 
from  distant  basins.  And,  most  certainly, 
we  will  find  that  our  needs  will  be  much 
better  served  and  augmentation  require- 
ments reduced  if  we  take  care  of  the 
supplies  we  have.  This  is  more  feasible 
and  therefore  more  true  for  the  EJast 
than  for  the  West.  We  are  already  far 
behind  in  the  ecological,  hydrologlcal, 
economic,  and  social  impact  studies  that 
will  provide  the  basis  for  large-scale 
multibasin  planning  and  development. 

A  preliminary  review  of  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  NAWAPA  concept  was  made 
in  the  fall  of  1964  by  a  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  Western  Water  Development 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  A  report  in  October  of  that  year, 
revised  January  1966,  found  that  for 
about  25  percent  greater  cost  the 
NAWAPA  continental  system  could  de- 
liver twice  as  much  water — and  was  sub- 
ject to  expansion — as  that  estimated  as 
recoverable  from  all  of  the  U.S.  water- 
resource  development  projects  envisioned 
by  all  agencies  of  Government  in  the 
next  20  years.  The  initial  NAWAPA  out- 
line has  been  expanded  to  serve  even 
more  of  the  continent;  primarily  in  the 
'East. 

BENETtTS    FSOIC    CONTININTWIDE    DEVELOPICENT 

A  significant  point  that  emerges  from 
study  of  the  possibilities  of  continental 
water-resource  development  Is  the  indi- 
cation of  economic  benefit  to  all  three 
countries.  At  the  same  time  proper 
water-resource  care  and  development 
can  extend  and  expand  nature's  con- 
tinuing life-support  capabilities  based 
on  the  water  resources  of  North  America. 
The  Canadians,  despite  the  depth  of  feel- 
ing on  the  subject  of  water  and  the  Ini- 
tial unfavorable  reaction  in  some  quar- 
ters to  the  Idea  that  the  Southwestern 
United  States  had  designs  on  the  water 
resources  of  a  sovereign  neighbor,  do  not 
appear  to  be  lettmg  whatever  annoyance 
they  felt  deter  them  from  examining  the 
possibilities. 

Their  reasoning  Is  based  on  recognition 
that  the  basic  data  is  needed  anjrway. 
There  are  Canadians  who  feel  that  In 
selling  water  to  the  United  States.  Can- 
ada might  enjoy  a  new  and  effective  eco- 
nomic Incentive  to  conservation  of  the 
water-producing  areas  of  their  country. 
There  Is  also  assurance  of  a  continuing 
Inflow  of  public  Investment  ci4>ltal  from 
sale  of  a  crop  which  can  be  produced  on 
a  sustalned-yleld  basis.  Export  of  such  a 
replenlshable  commodity  as  water  avoids 
the  objectionable  facets  of  the  business 
of  exporting  raw  materials  subject  to 
depletion.  Water  Is  a  renewable  resource 
which  can  be  exported  profitably  as  long 
as  the  water-harvest  lands  are  taken  care 
of  properly. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Americans, 
faced  with  the  prospect  of  buying  water 
from  a  sovereign  supplier,  will  be  Induced 
to  Mitnritnn  all  the  possibilities  of  making 
better  use  of  thcdr  own  water  before 


committing  themselves  to  Imports.  If  the 
Canadians,  after  measuring  their  water 
and  projecting  their  own  needs,  find  they 
have  a  surplus,  they  will  be  In  a  position 
to  decide  whether  they  want  to  sell 
water,  and,  if  so,  how  much  to  sell  and 
for  what  price.  The  Americans  must  then 
determine  whether  they  want  to  import 
water,  and,  if  so,  how  much  they  are  will- 
ing to  pay.  If  the  answers  to  all  of  these 
water  trade  questions  are  affirmative, 
we  will  have  continental  development 
and  utilization.  If  they  are  not,  we  will 
not.  The  Canadians  will  probably  get 
their  answers  first,  since  they  are  appar- 
ently already  at  work  gathering  the  facts. 

A  hard  and  continuous  look  at  the 
conservation  aspects  of  continental 
water  resource  development  is  essential 
from  beginning  to  end.  A  program  of 
conversation  analysis  is  surely  the  next 
step.  It  would  make  no  sense  to  launch 
such  a  redistribution  enterprise  imless 
the  water  production,  that  is,  care  of  the 
water  harvest  fields,  were  assured  at  least 
for  the  life  of  the  project.  It  would  hard- 
ly be  worth  doing  for  a  plarmed  operat- 
ing life  of  less  than  100  years.  Clearly, 
any  public  investment  of  this  magnitude 
would  compel  a  great  exptmded  and  in- 
tensified program  of  conservation  in  the 
water  producing  areas  of  the  three  coun- 
tries. Of  almost  equal  Importance  Is  a 
real  clean-up  of  the  river  courses  to  be 
used  for  distribution  of  imported  waters. 
Other  benefits  naturally  fiowing  from  the 
continental  system  are  vast  expansion 
of  navigation  and  recreation  potentials, 
both  of  which,  with  population  increases, 
take  on  new  Importance  In  cost-benefit 
analysis  of  resource  development 
projects. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  prospects  of 
a  continental  water  system  call  for  a  very 
special  new  approach  to  the  problem  of 
caring  for  nature's  endowment  of  soil 
and  water.  The  approach  must  be  one  of 
"productive  conservation,"  aimed  at 
strengthening  nature's  support  role.  This 
Is  the  essential  part  of  the  answer  to  the 
question  which  I  proposed  to  the  Royal 
Society  at  Sherbrooke:  "How  long  do  we 
want  to  live  here?"  Why  plan  for  50 
years  Instead  of  500?  I  certainly  do  not 
want  to  put  any  limit  on  the  lifetime  of 
my  country.  Productive  conservation  is 
aimed  at  securing  and  expanding  or  en- 
larging nature's  ability  to  continue  to 
support  us  In  the  number  of  hundreds 
of  mllUiHis  at  which  our  population  may 
stabilize — ^from  now  on.  An  eventual 
grovelling  struggle  for  a  poverty-oriented 
existence  on  a  wasted  land  is  the  alter- 
native. ConservatlfHi  has  to  be  planned 
for  centuries  not  decades.  We  have  to 
plan  for  nature's  ctmtinulng,  not  flzed- 
perlod,  support  If  we  want  to  avoid  na- 
tional decline  according  to  the  historical 
pattern  of  peoples  who  did  not,  would 
not,  or  could  not  take  care  of  thcdr  basic 
soil  and  water  resources. 

Ibe  three  countries  do  not  have  to 
make  a  decision  now,  or  even  anytime 
soon,  to  adopt  a  continental  water  sjrs- 
tem.  But  the  United  States  can  and 
should  decide  now.  In  agreement  with 
Canada  and  Mexico,  not  to  do  things 
¥^ch  would  be  a  barrier  to  a  continental 
system.  It  does  not  call  for  a  treaty.  Each 
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government  can  simply  Instruct  Its 
planners  to  keep  this  option  open.  So 
mu  ;h  of  what  is  needed  as  a  plant  Ing 
base  for  a  continental  system  is  iJso 
needed  for  separate  national  systemi  in 
each  country.  But  we  do  occupy  the  sc  me 
continent.  We  do  share  its  bounty. 

Canada  and  the  United  States  ind 
Mexico  are  interdependent  in  the  ceu« 
and  utilization  of  the  natursJ  resoiuces 
of  the  whole  continent.  Nor  can  wtter 
resource  care  and  development  be 
planned  in  isolation.  Fortimately,  pro- 
ductive cooperation  in  one  field  iisully 
spills  over  into  others.  Our  relations  ^  Ith 
Canada  across  the  bocurd  should  impr  >ve 
as  we  work  more  and  more  closely  to- 
gether in  the  water  resovu"ces  field.  Re  la- 
tions  with  Canada  axe  suffering  serlov  sly 
as  a  result  of  our  economic  stabilizat  on 
efforts.  I  trust  the  administration  irill 
fully  repair  the  damage,  because  mtny 
different  aspects  of  relations  with  Ccn- 
ada  and  Mexico  will  be  intertwined  w  th 
water  planning.  One  of  our  first  hone- 
work  assignments  should  be  to  identfy 
these  auxiliary  questions. 

WHAT  ARK  1T.B.  AI.TBIN ATIVES  ? 

The  most  urgent  part  of  the  United 
States  homework  is  the  pursuit  of  alt(  r- 
natives  within  each  region.  The  altem  bi- 
tives  too  are  subject  to  integration  intc  a 
multibasin  international  system.  For  e  k- 
ample,  exploitation  of  ndn-making  f  ts 
into  the  bigger  system,  since  progress 
in  weather  modification  technology  in- 
dicates it  may  be  more  effective  over 
basins  than  over  counties,  or  even  Stat<  is. 

The  alternatives  also  include  suiii 
things  as  more  disciplined  use  of  waU  r, 
treatment  and  recycling,  desalting,  u  \- 
derground  storage,  and  control  of  sur- 
face losses,  and  land  use  plamubig  to  coi  \- 
trol  irrigation  demands.  We  should  also 
study  the  possibilities  of  a  national  sys- 
tem of  interbasin  transfers  not  involv- 
ing inputs  of  water  from  other  natioi 
The  elements  of  such  a  national  system 
using  nothing  but  United  States  water, 
should,  however,  be  designed  for  eventual 
integration  into  a  continental  syst 
The  latter,  conversely,  must  be  desigi4ed 
to  accommodate  national  segments]  or 
sections. 

The  continental  system  might  be  btkilt 
in  stages  or  sections  which  are  them- 
selves international,  but  not  continent  il. 
The  Great  Lakes  Basin  is  a  most  viat  le 
candidate  at  an  early  stage.  Not  all  of  t  le 
new  water  needs  come  from  Canada.  A 
promising  interbasin  connection  is  be- 
tween the  lakes  and  the  James  B  ly 
watershed  of  Quebec  and  Ontario,  llie 
Kierans  and  Parsons  plans  both  had  suph 
a  project,  but  field  studies  by  the 
Provinces  and  the  Government  of 
ada  may  result  in  quite  a  different 
ing.  The  Parsons  engineers  also  hat 
plan  for  augmenting  Lake  Mict 
from  the  United  States  side.  The  poll 
there  is  an  awareness  of  the  desirat 
as  well  as  the  feasibility  of  augme 

the  water  in  the  lakes  by  transfers 
other  basins.  Cansuia  might  also  offe 
add  water  for  controlled  withdraws 
the  United  States  with  appropriate 
pensation. 

Some  work  has  been  done  on  anc 
section  or  stage  which  would  not  in^ 


inputs  of  Canadian  water.  This  would 
simply  be  a  route  to  bring  Alaskan  water 
to  Montana  or  Washington,  probably 
paralleling  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Canada 
would  be  asked  to  provide  only  for  the 
transit,  selectmg  the  right-of-way  and 
determining  how  she  might  like  to  move 
the  water.  An  actual  trade  is  not  out  of 
the  realm  of  possibility,  whereby  Canada 
would  take  some  of  the  Alaskan  water  to 
the  prairie  Provmces  and  deliver  an 
equivalent  amount  from  her  other  basins 
to  the  United  States.  From  the  point  of 
reentry  mto  the  United  States  some- 
where in  the  Northwest,  the  water  would 
be  distributed  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
States  and  the  Southwest.  All  three 
of  the  U.S.  western  regions,  Alaska, 
the  Colimfibia-North  Pacific  and  the 
Southwest,  would  necessarily  work  to- 
gether and  share  the  benefits. 

A   S-nCP  rOH    WASHINGTON 

It  will  take  years  for  either  Canada  or 
the  United  States  to  complete  the  studies 
needed  for  a  determination  of  the  advan- 
tages or  desirability  of  big  trade  in  water. 
They  can  proceed  with  the  types  of  study 
which  will  pay  off  m  each  country  in  the 
meantime.  Without  suiy  kind  of  treaty  or 
written  agreement,  they  can  proceed  in 
full  awareness  of  the  possibilities  of  joint 
planning  and  development,  trying  to 
avoid  imdertaklngs  which  would  get  in 
the  way  of  the  continental  prospects. 

During  this  homework  period,  it  would 
be  desirable  to  have  a  much  broader,  less 
formal,  and  more  effective  ccoisultative 
relationship  than  has  been  the  pattern 
up  to  now  through  the  International 
Joint  Commission.  It  is  clear  from  the 
terms  of  the  Great  Lakes  cletmup  agree- 
ment and  the  discussions  surrounding  it 
that  new  arrangements  will  be  needed 
to  coordinate  the  new  multi-blllion-dol- 
lar  program.  The  IJC  was  established  by 
treaty  in  1911  to  handle  problems  related 
to  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  other  bound- 
ary waters.  Since  the  respective  sides 
of  the  six-man  IJC — three  Americans 
and  three  Canadians — are  formally  em- 
powered and  designated  representatives 
of  their  Governments,  they  fimction 
only  in  accord  with  established  national 
policy  and  imder  Instruction.  The  same 
situation  exists  with  respect  to  the  In- 
ternational Boundary  Commission  on 
which  Mexico  is  the  partner.  These 
groups  cannot  serve  as  an  adequate 
forum  for  the  exchange  of  views  and 
technical  data  among  professionals  con- 
cerned with  the  full  sweep  of  water  prob- 
lems. 

It  is  important  to  the  three  Govern- 
ments that  there  be  continuing  technical 
consultations  among  appropriate  agen- 
cies. By  the  middle  of  next  year,  the 
United  States  should  be  in  a  much  bet- 
ter position,  better  prepared  to  make  de- 
cisions after  the  National  Water  Com- 
mission has  made  its  report.  The  Water 
Resources  Council  is  prepared  to  serve  as 
the  coordinating  mechanism  for  the 

United  States. 

Fotu-  Basin  Commissions  along  the 
northern  border — the  Columbia-North 
Pacific,  the  Souris-Red-Rainy,  the  Great 
Lakes,  and  the  New  England  Basin  Com- 
missions— already  share  drainage  area 
problems  with  the  Canadians.  This  Na- 


tlGD's  next  step  should  be  to  share  our 
full  planning  and  development  capabil- 
ity with  Canada  in  whatever  effective 
and  informal  manner  might  be  agree- 
able. Mexico  should  be  brought  promptly 
into  a  similar  cooperative  exchange  of 
technical  data  and  planning  ideas.  This 
is  another  reason  why  we  should  have 
Basm  Commissions  covering  the  C<do- 
rado-South  Pacific  and  the  Rio  Grande 
Basins. 

SEOIONAI.  STEPS  FOR  THK  COLOaAOO-SOtrrH 

PAcmc 

As  I  have  indicated,  the  homewoilc  to 
be  done  within  our  borders  is  of  much 
greater  urgency  than  the  trans-border 
exchange.  The  compelling  first  step  for 
the  water-short  States  of  the  Colorado- 
South  Pacific  is  to  organize  for  an  across- 
the-board  attack  on  regional  water  prob- 
lems. The  existing  voluntary  interagency 
committee  can  coordinate  work  among 
agencies  and  States,  but  considering  the 
urgency  and  importance,  this  is  far  from 
the  most  effective  approach.  The  region 
needs  a  statutorily  empowered  Federal- 
State  organization  which  will  enable  the 
seven  States  to  mobilize  all  their  plan- 
ning forces  and  talents  for  an  approach 
in  concert  toward  agreed  water  objec- 
tives. A  single  Basin  Commission  under 
the  Water  Resources  Planning  Act  of 
1965  should  serve  foiu-  basin  areas — the 
Upper  and  Lower  Colorado,  the  Great 
Basin,  and  California. 

The  Los  Angeles  ASCE  group  listed 
eight  programs  of  study  of  the  South- 
west water  problem:  Importation  from 
other  basins,  groundwater  development 
and  storage,  reclamation  of  municipal 
and  industrial  waste  water,  reuse  of  irri- 
gation water,  desalting,  cmtrol  of  trans- 
evaporative  losses  through  watershed 
management,  siu^ace  conservation,  and 
weather  modification.  Although  the 
Basin  Commissions  cannot  pl£m  inter- 
basin transfers  under  presoit  laws,  the 
statutory  barriers  to  interbasin  transfer 
studies  should  not  deter  work  on  other 
programs.  The  meaningful  apprcMich  to 
transfer  studies  is  first  to  establish  the 
existence  of  surplus  in  the  basin  or 
origin.  Similarly,  the  approach  in  the 
receiving  basin  is  to  establish  demand 
and  cost-comparison  bases.  Interbasin 
transfer  costs  will  have  to  be  measured 
agamst  intrabasm  alternatives. 

The  possible  eventual  successful  appli- 
cation of  nuclesu*  explosives  to  excava- 
tion might  lead  to  the  creation  of  huge 
artificial  acquif ers  for  storage  and  trans- 
fer of  water  underground.  Such  a  devel- 
opment would  drastically  change  cmtl- 
nental,  as  well  as  national,  water  re- 
source planning.  Interbasin  transfer 
planning  would  probably  begm  all  over 
again.  Flood  control  activity  would  take 
on  new  dimensions  with  the  prospect  of 
undergroimd  storage  and  ordered  with- 
drawal for  use  of  fiood-productog  nmoff. 
Underground  storage  capacity  created 
by  nuclear  explosives  might  also  be  im- 
portant to  the  efficient  utilization  of  wa- 
ter resulting  from  changes  in  precipita- 
tion patterns  through  cloud  seeding,  llie 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  has  indicat- 
ed its  interest  in  the  development  of 
peaceful  nuclear  explosives  for  water-re- 
lated purposes,  but  no  specific  project 
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has  been  pnHToaed.  Can  we  move  pe(H?le 
to  water? 

In  response  to  grand  scale  water  plan- 
ning, critics  have  said  it  would  be  cheap- 
er to  move  the  people  to  the  water.  Rep- 
resentative Craig  Hosmer,  of  Califomia, 
a  member  of  the  Joint  Congressional 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  was  quot- 
ed by  the  ASCE  report  as  saying: 

There  simply  arent  enough  whips  In  exist- 
ence to  force  people  to  move  to  where  the 
water  la  Instead  of  bringing  It  to  them. 

Mr.  HosMEK  would  doubtless  agree, 
however,  that  it  may  be  possible  without 
whips,  and  even  desirable  to  move  both 
people  and  water  to  areas  mdlcated  by 
sound  national  planning  and  climatologi- 
cal  appeal.  The  population  increase  for 
the  last  third  of  the  century  calls  for  liv- 
ing space,  mostly  in  cities,  for  another 
hundred  million  Americans.  Continental 
or  even  national  water  resource  plan- 
ning, with  multi-basin  interchanges,  will 
permit  the  location  and  growth  of  the 
new  urban  centers  where  the  growing  is 
best  for  everybody.  But  we  can  hardly 
plan  wisely  for  urban  resettlement  and 
new  cities  unless  we  have  a  national 
water  plan. 

The  point  was  mside  clearly  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee,  Senator  Jack- 
son of  Washington,  in  a  speech  before 
the  American  Public  Power  Association 
several  years  ago.  He  said  we  have  to  db 
better  in  our  planntog  than  just  project- 
ing today's  problem  instead  of  trying  to 
do  something  about  the  problem  itself. 

Senator  Jackson  referred  to  the  trend 
toward  megalopoli — the  apparently  in- 
evitable concentration  of  population  in 
urban  strips  along  the  east  coast,  the 
Great  Lakes,  and  the  west  coast.  Nearly 
always,  these  strips  are  related  to  water, 
and  the  Gulf  Coast  is  on  the  way  to  be- 
coming another  megalopolis.  He  said  we 
can  do  something  about  this.  There  is  no 
reason,  said  Senator  Jackson  : 

That  we  have  to  perpetuate  past  mistakes; 
we  can  establish  new  policies  and  new  goals. 
The  America  of  the  year  2000  does  not  of 
necessity  have  to  consist  of  str'p  cities  of 
urban  desolation  stretching  for  hiuxdreds  of 
miles. 

His  speech  was  a  plea  for  America  to 
climb  out  of  the  rut  of  pragmatism,  ac- 
commodation and  compromise  which  we 
seem  to  be  in.  We  too  readily  accept  the 
conditions  and  forces  around  us.  and.  in 
Senator  Jackson's  words. 

We  seem  to  be  losing  our  capacity  to  dream 
of  a  better  America  and  a  better  world. 

PLANNIMO    POR    GROWTH 

The  concept  of  a  continental  water  sys- 
tem, the  idea  projected  by  Ralph  M. 
Parsons  and  his  associates  starts  with 
something  great.  Within  the  next  quarter 
century,  this  Nation  will  have  to  find 
space  for  more  than  20  million  new 
households,  new  family  dwelling  units. 
This  Is  one  third  more  than  we  have  now. 

Where  are  we  going  to  put  them?  One  of 
the  factors  that  will  determine  where  we 
put  them  is  where  we  have  water.  If  we 
take  care  of  our  water  harvest  fields,  that 
is,  practice  productive  conservation  in 
the  water  producing  areas  of  the  coun- 


try, then  collect  and  redistribute  that 
water  in  a  manner  that  will  best  serve 
the  Nation's  true  long  term  needs,  we  can 
also  distribute  our  new  population  so 
that  the  next  20  million  households  do 
not  have  to  take  on  the  burdens  of  urban 
crowding,  lack  of  planning,  inadequate 
services,  and  outmoded  standards  of  liv- 
mg. 

Senator  Jackson  said  we  needed  legis- 
lation to  change  the  pattern  of  Federal 
Idannlng  toward  programs  "relevant  to 
the  creation  of  new  rural  growth  offpor- 
tunities."  He  mentioned  new  city  sites 
based  on  compatibility  with  "water  re- 
sources, outdoor  recreational  opportuni- 
ties, regional  growth  patterns  and  indus- 
trial and  commercial  opportunities."  I 
not  only  pledge  my  support  of  such  leg- 
islation when  it  is  introduced,  but  I 
want  to  propose  that  we  start  right  now 
where  we  can.  Thanks  to  the  leadership 
and  foresight  of  such  men  as  the  late 
Robert  Kerr  of  Oklahoma  and  Senator 
Clinton  P.  Anderson  of  New  Mexico,  in 
the  field  of  water  resources,  we  have  leg- 
islation on  the  books  now  enabUng  us  to 
start  the  kind  of  planiUng  that  is  con- 
sistent with  the  dream  of  a  better  Amer- 
ica. We  can  start  right  now  with  the  type 
of  river  basm  planning  smd  develop- 
ment which  will  make  continental  plan- 
nmg  possible,  which  will  make  dream 
city  planning  realizable. 

We  will  never  get  a  national  plan  until 
we  have  done  the  basin  planning.  The 
arid  regions  should  be  taking  the  lead. 
The  tremendous  amoimt  of  work  to  be 
done  in  connection  with  inventorytog 
water  within  the  Southwest  Pacific  re- 
gion, projecting  ultimate  needs,  balanc- 
ing requirements  against  the  economic 
and  social  costs  of  alternatives,  deter- 
mining the  degree  of  shortage,  and  then 
selecting  a  preferred  combination  of  so- 
lutions to  the  problems  defined,  all  this 
can  best  be  started  and  guidec*  under  a 
seven-State  Southwest  Pacific  Basins 
Commission. 

One  of  the  longstanding  possible  solu- 
tions is  to  import  water  from  other  ba- 
sins. The  possibilities  cannot  be  deter- 
mined by  the  receivmg  basm.  That  an- 
swer must  come  from  a  basin  which  has 
a  surplus. 

THE    GREAT    STEP    FORWARD    POR    AIiASKA 

The  water  resources  of  the  State  of 
Alaska  may  be  the  key  to  truly  long  range 
care  and  development  of  continental  re- 
sources. In  the  meantime,  Alaska  offers 
an  incentive  to  national  planning  for  all 
the  United  States  and  could  provide  a 
sound  solution  to  the  supply  problems  of 
the  arid  West. 

In  the  system  proposed  by  Parsons, 
collection  of  water  starts  in  the  moim- 
tains  of  South  Central  Alaska,  head- 
waters of  the  Susitna,  the  Copper,  and 
the  Tanana  Rivers,  and  gathering  place 
of  the  approximately  90  million  acre- 
feet  of  annual  runoff  of  those  rivers. 
The  Federal  Power  Commission  esti- 
mates that  the  potential  hydroelectric 
capacity  of  sites  on  these  three  rivers  at 
more  than  8  million  kilowatts,  of  which 
3.6  million  could  be  generated  at  the 
Wood  Canyon  site  on  the  Copper. 


In  its  1967  Planning  Status  Report  on 
Alaska  (Water  Resource  Appraisals  for 
Hydroelectric  Licensing) .  FPC  said,  im- 
der  the  heading  of  "Need  for  Additional 
Studies": 

Alaska  today,  in  the  first  years  of  state- 
hood could  be  on  the  threshold  of  an  era 
wherein  her  bountiful  natural  resources  wlU 
support  a  growth  economy.  Low-cost  power 
may  be  the  stlmuliis  to  put  Alaska  beyond 
that  threshold.  Studies  are  needed  first,  to 
examine  the  State's  potential  market  for 
large  blocks  of  hydroelectric  power;  second, 
to  mlnlmlgie  cost  of  power  through  possible 
Interconnection  and  coordination;  third,  to 
consider  the  feadbmty  of  exporting  Alaskan 
power  In  the  light  of  recent  advances  In 
transmission  technology;  and  fourth,  to  ex- 
amine NAWAPA  and  the  possible  proposals 
which  would  export  Alaskan  water,  to  de- 
tennlne  the  effect  of  such  diversions  on 
Alaska's  hydroelectric  power  potential. 

I  have  seen  no  evidence  that  the  FPC 
has  changed  its  mind. 

The  NAWAPA  concept  would  provide 
for  generation  of  nearly  1,200,000  kilo- 
watts at  two  dams  on  a  huge  Susitna- 
Copper-Tanana  reservoir.  Joining  the 
three  watersheds  by  timnels.  No  analysis 
has  been  made  as  to  the  effect  of  this 
impoundment  on  the  potential  hydro 
capacity  cited  by  the  FPC.  Indications 
are  that  fiow  stabilization  on  the  Susitna 
and  Copper  would  enhance  downstream 
generating  prospects.  The  Parsons  en- 
gineers have  estimated  that  the  NAW- 
APA impotmdments  on  the  Tanana 
River  above  Tanacross  would  have  held 
back  enough  water  to  reduce  the  flood 
peak  at  Anchorage  in  1967  about  7  feet. 

As  in  the  case  in  the  Colorado-South 
Pacific  region,  Alaskan  water  planning 
at  present  depends  primarily  upon  the 
coojjerative  spirit  among  the  concerned 
State  and  Federal  agencies.  An  ad  hoc 
State-Federal  WRC  work  group  several 
years  ago  prepared  a  Preliminary  Plan 
of  Study  for  a  comprehensive  water  re- 
source care  and  development  program 
for  the  entire  State. 

The  State-Federal  work  group  esti- 
mated that  the  800  million  acre-feet  of 
annual  discharge  of  high  quality  water 
from  Alaskan  rivers  is  some  40  percent 
of  all  the  fresh  water  available  under  the 
U.S.  flag.  Alaska's  development  is  an 
important  national  goal.  The  develop- 
ment, according  to  the  group's  prelimi- 
nary study: 

Focuses  on  a  strategy  for  developing 
(these)  resources  on  an  Interrelated,  coor- 
dinated basis,  consistent  with  good  environ- 
mental management. 

The  group  agrees  that — 

Wise  conservation  and  development  of 
Alaska's  water  and  related  land  resources 
are  certainly  keys  to  the  strategy. 

It  was  the  conclusion  of  the  group, 
in  the  study  completed  in  Aiigust  1968, 
that^ 

In  the  present  state  of  development.  In- 
adequate knowledge,  and  m  a  period  of  bud- 
get constraints,  the  available  funds  should 
be  concentrated  on  Inventory  and  reconnais- 
sance studies,  mapping,  research,  and  plan- 
ning as  a  foundation  for  action  programs 
to  follow.  The  framework  study  of  water 
and  related  land  resources  is  such  an  en- 
deavor. 
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We  want  to  emphasize  those  words: 

The  available  funda  ...  for  a^oii  pro- 
grama  to  follow. 

POTEMTIAUi  FOB   ALASKAN   DEVU^I^ENT 

The  study   proposal   clearly   ipresaw 
two   parallel    directions   for   waler   re 
source  development  in  Alaska,  W9ch  are 
interdependent  and  should  be  s 
the  came  time.  One  is  the  pri 
Alaska's  own  use  of  her  imme: 
resources,  the  other  is  the  dev 
for  export.  The  Nation  has  a 
Ala.ika's  vast  raw  materials.  Al 
a  need  for  capital  to  develop  and 
her    economy.    Ihese    are    comp 
tary  factors,  said  the  study  grou: 

Aliiska.  with   Us  tremendoxis  reso 
sets,  I'ic'udlr.g  vater.  has  a  unlc.u 
tu.ilty  to  contribute  to  satlsfylag 
er  ueeds.  I;i  so  duliig.  Alaska  can 
a  strong  regional  economy. 

It  would  seem  from  these  observations 
that  Alaska  and  the  Southwest  Acific 
should  get  together.  They  cannc  t.  of 
coiuse,  civevt  with  the  aid  of  d  ncda 
and  the  Columbia  North  Pacific  i  sgion 
of  the  United  S*ates  through  whica  wa- 
ter would  pass  if  conveyed  ove  land 
from  Alaska  to  the  southwest.      I 

The  mai  hinery  for  doing  this  is  ^-ail- 
able  through  the  Water  Resources  C  )un- 
cil  with  basin  commissions  which  ring 
together  the  institutional  resourc  s  of 
the  local.  State,  and  Federal  agencies. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  that 
funds  from  non-Federal  sources  mig  tit  be 
available  for  water  resource  studl  ;s  in 
the  Southwest  Pacific  region,  utaizing 
the  facilities  of  the  Council  and  the  jasin 
commissions  for  the  start  of  stud  es  in 
Alaska.  If  congressional  authoriw  for 
such  coopei-ation  among  States  is  peces- 
sary,  it  should  be  readily  forthcoming. 
The  funding  situation  in  Alask^^is  set 
forth  as  one  of  the  problems  whi 
the  study  group  in  the  folio 
graphs: 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  fi 
resource  planners  Is  limited  knoi 
tbe  resources — mineral,  water,  lani 
others  that  would  be  affected  by 
source  developments.  As  a  compll 
tor,  many  of  the  planning  "yardstlc: 
oped  for  other  areas  simply  canilfct  be  ap- 
plied In  Alaska.  This  Is  a  crltlca^sltuatlon 
with  respect  to  determining  crlt«1a,  costs, 
and  single-purpose  benefits  for  even  a  small 
water  resources  project.  It  largel*  precludes 
effective  weighing  of  long  range  afternatlves 
and  evaluating  Impacts  of  large^  potential 
developments. 

This  Is  particularly  Important 
Ing  the  most  desirable  water  and 
uses.  Those  portions  of  water  am 
sources  that  represent  optimum 
natural  state  should  be  defined  am 
For  the  remainder,  sufficient  knowledge  of 
the  resources  must  be  gained  to  U  sure  ad- 
vancement of  the  most  appropriate  develop- 
ment proposals. 

An  overmU  Alaska  problem — smal!  popula- 
tion and  limited  tax  base — severely  1  mlts  the 
state's  capablUty  for  funding  plani  Ing  and 
resource  development  actlvltlee.  Coi  slderlng 
this,  the  national  Importance  of  tbe  i  ssourcee 
Involved,  and  the  extent  of  public  andi  In 
the  state,  it  Is  reasonable  to  expect  tl  lat  Fed- 
eral participation  In  resource  deve  opment 
programs  must  remain  at  a  high  leve^  for  tbe 
foreseeable  future. 

These  are  the  words  of  the  iftemben 
of  the  work  group  made  up  of  r^resent- 
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atives  of  the  State  of  Alaska  and  seven 
Federal  agencies  working  together  with 
the  help  and  guidance  of  a  Federal  field 
coordinator  for  development  planning  in 
Alaska.  The  tone  and  wording  of  the 
work  group  report  reflects  recognition  of 
the  possible  gains  from  cooperation  with 
other  regions.  Such  cooperation  will  be 
faciUtated  if  the  water-rich  Alaskan  re- 
gion and  the  water-short  Southwest  Pa- 
cific take  steps  immediately  to  establish 
basin  commissions  under  provisions  of 
the  Water  Resources  Planning  Act  of 
1965.  The  Water  Resources  Council  has 
f und-T  for  the  purpose.  And  if  the  Federal 
Government  docs  not  have  the  funds 
available  to  help  Alaska,  perhaps  the 
water-short  States  do. 

The  1961  report  of  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  National  Water  Re- 
sources headed  by  the  late  Senator  Kerr 
of  Oklahoma,  has  been  the  foundation 
for  mos!;  of  the  water  legislation  passed 
since,  particularly  with  resp)ect  to  pollu- 
tion control  and  resource  planning.  One 
Important  step  along  this  path  of  prog- 
ress was  the  establishment  of  the  Nation- 
al Water  Commission  through  legislation 
introduced  by  Senator  Jackson  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee.  Out  of  the  same  com- 
mittee in  1965  came  the  Water  Resources 
Planning  Act,  which  provides  legislative 
framework  for  this  step-at-a-tlme  plan. 

The  most  important  of  the  steps  to  be 
taken  at  this  time  is  to  provide  the  mod- 
est initial  funds  to  begin  the  collection 
of  data  in  Alaska. 

It  does  not  make  sense  to  wait  another 
year  to  start  a  project  which  will  take 
years  to  complete,  which  has  to  be  done, 
and  which  Is  ready  to  go.  Every  year  lost 
in  the  gathering  of  data  in  the  fields  of 
climate  suid  meterology.  hydrology,  and 
flood  control  is  a  year's  handicap.  These 
three  areas  are  the  most  urgent  of  the  18 
study  elements  identified  3  years  ago  by 
the  State-Federal  work  group  for  the 
Water  Resources  Council. 

Alaska  is  now  ready,  however,  for  a 
"framework"  type  study.  In  the  absence 
of  a  basin  commission  to  undertake  the 
studies,  the  Alaska  Power  Administra- 
tion is  in  a  position  to  serve  as  the  lead 
agency.  Funds  could  be  made  available 
through  the  Water  Resources  Council  for 
assignment  to  the  special  projects  re- 
quired it.  support  of  the  meteorology,  hy- 
drology, and  flood  control  studies.  The 
whole  range  of  work  involved  should  be 
considered  in  order  to  avoid  having  some 
stages  get  seriously  out  of  phase  with 
the  first  three  elements. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  planning 
for  thfc  prompt  but  orderly  development 
of  the  vast  natural  resources  of  Alaska, 
and  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  the  costly 
abuse  of  those  resources,  the  full  frame- 
work study  should  be  authorized  and 
fimded  for  fiscal  1973  through  1975. 

BTTMICAKT FOUS    BTITS    TO   TAKX 

In  summary,  truly  long  range  water 
resource  planning  for  the  West  can  get 
underway  with  four  simple  steps: 

First.  The  Colorado-South  Pacific 
States  which  have  the  most  serious  water 
problran  of  any  region  of  the  Nation  are 
losing  valuable  time  by  falling  to  estab- 
lish a  basin  commission  to  get  on  with 


serious  long-range  study  of  practical 
solutions  in  the  obvious  national  con- 
text. The  obvious  Initial  step  for  the 
Colorado-South  Pacific  States  is  comple- 
tion of  a  framework  study  and  establish- 
ment of  a  basin  commission. 

Second.  Alaska  has  an  indicated  sur- 
plus water  and  preliminary  studies  indi- 
cate it  will  be  to  her  long-term  advantage 
to  export  this  water.  The  next  step  is  to 
begin  the  surveys  needed  to  confirm  this 
surplus  and  identify  the  constructive  po- 
tentials for  utilization  of  the  water,  pref- 
erably under  a  basin  commission  func- 
tioning imder  the  provisions  of  the  1965 
act. 

Third.  The  Water  Resources  Council  as 
coordinator  of  planning  among  the  basin 
commissions  established  under  the  Water 
Resources  Planning  Act  of  1965,  should 
sponsor  studies  to  determine  whether 
surplus  water  in  Alaska  might  be  made 
available  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  South- 
west. 

Fourth.  If  it  develops  from  these  co- 
ordinated studies  that  there  is  surplus 
water  for  export  in  Alaska  and  if  its 
transfer  to  the  Southwest  appears  tech- 
nically economically  feasible,  the  United 
States  will  need  the  full  and  continuing 
cooperation  of  Canada  to  make  the 
transfer.  The  fourth  step,  therefore,  is 
for  the  President  to  advise  the  Canadians 
of  these  studies  tmd  propose  the  start  of 
continuing  technical  exchange  in  the 
field  of  water  resomxes  in  a  manner  that 
will  best  serve  the  interests  of  both  na- 
tions. The  great  lakes  agreement  is  a 
good  start. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  F. 
Byrd,  Jr.)  is  now  recognized  for  not  t^ 
exceed  15  minutes. 


IMPORTATION  OF  CHROME  ORE 
FROM  RHODESIA 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  should  like  to  comment  briefly 
this  morning  on  an  action  taken  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  which 
action  seems  to  me  to  be  very  ill  advised. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Authorization 
Act  of  1972.  contains  a  provislOQ  which 
would  repeal  what  Congress  did  last  year. 
The  President,  on  March  17,  1971. 
signed  into  law  legislation  which  would 
end  the  dependence  of  the  United  States 
on  Communist  Russia  for  a  vital  stra- 
tegic defense  noiterlel;  namely,  chrome. 
November  17,  1971,  was  only  6  months 
ago.  Yet  the  proposal  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  would  repeal  that 
action  and  once  again  make  the  United 
States  dependent  on  Commimlst  Russt* 
for  a  strategic  defense  materiel. 

Mr.  President,  President  Johnson  uni- 
laterally by  Executive  order  In  1960 
decreed  an  embargo  on  trade  with 
Rhodesia.  From  that  point  on  the  XTnlted 
States  was  cut  off  from  the  main  source 
of  chrome.  And  that  resulted  in  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  subsequently 
found  itself  In  the  position  where  it  had 
to  depend  on  Communist  Russia  for  a 
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majority  of  its  source  of  this  strategic 
materiel. 

I  would  point  out  that  chromium  Is  one 
of  the  top  strategic  materiels,  and  in 
1939.  along  with  three  other  metals,  it 
was  the  first  to  be  designated  for  stock- 
piling. 

When  Congress  considered  this  matter 
last  year,  there  were  a  series  of  votes 
taken  in  the  Senate,  and  the  Senate  con- 
cluded that  it  was  unwise  for  the  United 
States  to  be  dependent  on  Communist 
Russia  for  this  material.  The  Senate 
voted  to  lift  the  embargo  on  the  impor- 
tation of  chrome  from  Rhodesia.  When 
a  vote  came  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives some  time  later,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  a  vote  of  251  to  100  took 
the  same  action  that  the  Senate  had 
taken.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  on  March  17,  1971,  signed  such 
legislation  into  law. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  it  significant  to 
point  out  that  when  the  votes  were  taken 
in  the  Senate  and  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Representatives  from  46  of 
the  50  States  voted  to  permit  the  impor- 
tation of  chrome  from  Rhodesia.  So,  this 
matter  is  not  a  regional  one.  I  say  again 
that  Representatives  from  46  of  the  50 
States  voted  to  permit  the  importation  of 
chrome  from  Rhodesia. 

At  this  point,  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to 
Representative  James  Collins  of  the 
State  of  Texas  who  authored  similar  leg- 
islation in  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  that  legislation  which  was  passed  in 
the  Senate.  Representative  Collins  was 
a  very  able  and  effective  advocate  of  the 
proposal  to  permit  the  importation  of 
chrome  from  Rhodesia.  He  had  much  to 
do  with  the  overwhelming  vote  of  251  to 
100  by  which  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives approved  the  action  previously 
taken  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  defense  matter. 
The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  is 
seeking  to  amend  the  Stockpile  Act 
which  deals  with  strategic  and  critical 
material.  I  say  again  that  this  matter  is 
a  defense  matter.  Chrome  is  a  vital  de- 
fense material.  The  report  submitted  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
states: 

Tbe  Rhodeslaa  Cbrome  Amendment  put 
the  TJnlted  States,  for  the  first  time.  In  a  po- 
sition of  defying  tbe  UN  Security  Council.  We 
were  the  first  nation  to  break  Its  formal  ad- 
herence to  UN  sanctions.  Tbe  effects  of  tbia 
action  on  tbe  UN  and  on  oxir  relations  with 
the  African  Ck>ntlnent  have  been  serious. 

Hie  committee  is  correct  in  that  the 
United  States  was  the  first  nation  to 
break  its  formal — and  I  emphasize  the 
word  "formal" — adherence  with  the 
United  Nations  sanction.  However,  the 
American  Ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 
tions has  subsequently  stated  in  the  Se- 
curity Council  and  publicly  that  virtually 
every  member  of  the  Security  Council 
at  one  time  or  another  has  refused  to 
adhere  to  the  sanctions  against  Rhode- 
sia. But  the  overwhelming  question,  as  I 
see  It,  is  not  necessarily  what  is  best  for 
the  United  Nations,  but  what  is  best  for 
the  United  States. 

I  do  not  see  how  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  can  put  the  United  Na- 
tions ahead  of  the  defenses  of  our  own 


Nation.  It  Is  a  very  serious  matter  when 
the  Congress  is  called  upon  to  appropri- 
ate $77  billion  of  tax  f imds  for  the  de- 
fense of  this  Nation  and  yet  simultane- 
ously, up  until  November  17  of  last  year, 
our  country  was  dependoit  on  Commu- 
nist Russia  for  strategic  material  essen- 
tial to  the  defenses  of  the  United  States. 

I  think  it  is  highly  significant,  Mr. 
President,  that  Representatives  from  46 
of  the  50  States  recognized  the  serious- 
ness of  this  problem  smd  voted  to  lift 
the  United  Nations  sanctions  insofar  as 
the  United  States  is  concerned  in  regard 
to  the  importation  of  chrome  from 
Rhodesia. 

I  note  that  on  Wednesday  of  Isist 
week  13  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives filed  a  suit  in  the  UJS.  dis- 
trict court  at  Washington  to  forbid  any 
further  importation  of  Rhodesian 
chrome  and  the  ure  of  that  Rhodesian 
chrome  which  has  already  arrived. 

According  to  the  leader  of  the  group: 

The  Importation  of  chrome  ccntrery  to 
UJ4.  Security  Council  resolullons  and  execu- 
tive orders  issued  by  (farmer  President 
Johnson)  violates  solemn  commitments  of 
the  United  States  to  the  United  Nations,  as 
a  system  for  maintaining  world  peace,  and 
violates  treaties  and  laws  of  the  United 
States   embodying   these   cotntnltments. 

That  suit  is  now  in  di-strict  court.  If 
the  courts  can  decree  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  cannot  take  action 
to  protect  itself,  that  such  action  is 
contrary  to  the  desires  of  the  United 
Nations,  then  I  say  this  coimtry  is,  in- 
deed, in  very  real  trouble.  While  I  realize 
those  13  Representatives  are  serious  in 
their  endeavor  to  bring  this  matter  be- 
fore the  Federal  courts,  I  cannot  conceive 
that  the  Federal  courts  could  act  affirm- 
atively and  take  the  action  being  sought 
by  those  13  Representatives. 

If  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
is  in  that  position  that  would  mean  it  is 
in  the  position  where  whatever  course  it 
pursues  in  regard  to  its  defense  matters 
must  coincide  with  actions  previously 
taken  by  the  United  Nations  and  I  say 
we  are,  indeed,  in  very  serious  trouble. 
I  think  the  action  of  the  13  Representa- 
tives was  ill  advised  and  I  think  the 
action  taken  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  in  seeking  to  repeal 
legislation  which  became  effective  last 
November  17  was  also  ill-advised. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Never  Say  Die,"  published 
on  AprU  25,  1972,  in  the  Northern  Vir- 
ginia Dally,  whose  editor  Is  J.  J.  Craw- 
ford, of  Strasburg. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  conclude  my  remarks  by  sajring 
that  at  the  appropriate  time  I  shall  pre- 
sent an  amendment  to  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Authorlzatl(ms  Act  of  1972  to 
repeal  section  503  of  that  act. 
Exhibit  1 
Navm  Sat  Db 

Last  fall,  after  a  long  and  arduotu  Senate 
figbt  led  by  Sen.  Hairy  F.  Byrd  Jr.,  the 
President  signed  Into  law  Seetlon  608  of  tbe 


1971  Military  Procurement  Authorization 
Act.  Section  503  ended  five  years  of  de- 
pendency on  the  Soviet  Union  for  vital 
chrome  by  authorizing  resumption  of  pur- 
chases from  chrome-rich  Rhodesia. 

With  the  arrival  of  the  first  shipments  of 
Rhodesian  chrome  in  this  country  there  was 
the  usual  picketing  by  dissident  groups 
echoing  the  leftist  line.  These  were  directed 
against  both  the  Administration  for  resum- 
ing tbe  buying  of  chrome  from  Rhodesia 
and  against  Union  Carbide  and  Foote  Chem- 
ical, the  two  American  companies  for  which 
the  shipments  were  destined. 

But  these  demonstrations  were  of  minor 
consequence.  The  real  battle  against  doing 
business  with  Rhodesia  is  still  centered  In 
Congress  where  last  week  it  flared  up  again 
ill  the  form  of  two  separate  congressional 
efforts  to  abrogate  Section  503. 

On  Wednesday  of  last  week,  13  black  mem- 
bers of  Congress  filed  suit  In  the  U.S.  District 
Court  In  Washington  to  forbid  any  further 
importation  of  Rhodesian  chrome  and  the 
use  of  that  which  has  already  arrived.  Ac- 
cording to  Rep.  Charles  Dlggs,  Democrat  and 
leader  of  the  group : 

"The  importation  of  chrome  contrary  to 
U.N.  Security  Council  resolutions  and  execu- 
tive orders  Issued  by  (former  President 
Johnson)  violates  solemn  commitments  of 
the  United  States  to  the  United  Nations,  as 
a  system  for  maintaining  world  peace,  and 
violates  treaties  and  laws  of  the  United 
States  embodying  these  commitments." 

This  is  an  extremely  significant  case  be- 
cause it  Is  tbe  first  court  test  of  the  question 
of  whether  tbe  United  Nations'  legal  au- 
thority to  direct  the  actions  of  its  members. 
In  this  case  the  United  States,  is  greater 
than  the  authority  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

The  argument  by  the  plaintiffs  Is  that  as 
long  as  the  United  States  Is  bound  by  its 
membership  in  tbe  UJJ.  and  Its  treaty  agree- 
ment to  abide  by  the  decUlons  of  the  UJJ.. 
It  acted  Illegally  In  legislating  to  lift  the  em- 
bargo on  Rhodesian  cbrome  at  a  time  wbUe 
the  UJJ.  embargo  was  still  in  force. 

What  tbe  13  congressional  contestants  are 
saying  U  that  when  the  Senate  approved 
the  treaty  making  this  country  a  member  of 
the  United  Nations  it  surrendeied  tbe  legal 
sovereignty  of  the  U.S.,  making  our  nation 
subject  to  the  world  organization,  and  that 
we  are  bound  to  obey  all  UJ*.  mandates.  Thus, 
if  the  UJJ.  says  no  chrome  from  Rhodesia! 
then  it's  no  chrome  from  Rhodesia. 

MeanwhUe.  Ui  addition  to  this  frontal  at- 
tack, there  Is  another.  If  somewhat  quieter, 
effort  being  spearheaded  by  Senators  Dale 
McOee  and  Ted  Kennedy  to  repeal  Section 
503  by  attaching  a  provision  to  accomplish 
this  onto  tbe  pending  state  Department  Au- 
tborlzaUon  bUl. 

Powerful  forces  are  out  to  km  Section  803, 
each  for  tbelr  own  partlaan  reaaona,  and 
each  using  whatever  device  Is  at  hand  to  get 
tbe  Job  done. 

But  It  Is  our  observation  that  If  either  of 
these  attacks  on  Section  503  were  to  succeed 
there  Is  a  still  more  powerful  force  In  this 
country  which  will  be  very  much  upeet — ^the 
general  public. 

Survey  after  survey  has  ahown  that  a  ma- 
jority of  Americans  are  fed  up  with  tbe 
Idiocy  of  relying  on  Soviet  Russian  souroee 
for  cbrome  (tbe  source  of  our  supply  of  thle 
material  while  the  U.S.  obeerved  the  UJ^. 
embargo)  at  prices  per  ton  far  above  what 
tbe  UJS.  could  have  and  preeently  can  buy  It 
for  from  Rhodesia. 

But  this  matter  now  Involves  another  fac- 
tor of  even  greater  importanoe  and  this  la  the 
sugge6tlon--by  13  VS.  oongreasmen  no  leas — 
that  tbe  vital  Interests  at  tbe  United  States 
can  be  dictated  by  the  TTJf .  Oenena  Assembly. 
This  aaaertlon  doea  not  deeerva  to  he  dignified 
by  an  answer  ftotn  a  federal  oourt  bat  It 
doubtleaawlUbe. 
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If  the  court's  decUlon  U  anything  >tber 
than  %  flat  rejection  of  VS.  subaervlei  9e  to 
the  UJf.  In  matters  Involving  our  naflonal 
security,  then  we  are  In  real  trouble. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 


Inder 


Sei  ator 


The    PRESIDING    OFFICER, 
the  order  previously  entered  the 
from  Oklahoma  is  recognized  for  i^  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 


UNILATERAL 


THE  RUSSO-GERMAN.  POLISH-QER- 
MAN      TREATY      A 
PROPOSAL 

Mr.  BEILLMON.  Mr.  President,  yeiter- 
day  the  West  German  Govemmert  of 
Chancellor  Willy  Brandt  narrowly  sur- 
vived in  the  Bimdestag — 247  to  24) — a 
no-oonfldence  vote  called  for  by  th<  o^- 
position  Christian  Democratic  Unl  )n — 
CDU.  It  marked  the  first  time  In  '  Vest 
Germany's  23-year  postwar  history,  that 
an  attempt  had  been  made  to  unsefl  t  an 
incumbent  Chancellor  through  su(  h  a 
parliamentary  maneuver.  The  na  tow 
margin  of  victory  illustrates  the  poU  tlcal 
vunerabllity  of  the  present  West  Ger  nan 
Government  and  could  undermine  the 
entire  diplomatic  structure  with  its 
allies. 

Although  the  Brandt  governmentlhas 
been  plagued  by  its  inability  to  control 
inflation  and  other  domestic  ills,  {the 
fundamental  issue  was,  and  remakns. 
Chancellor  Brandt's  treaties  with  Mos- 
cow and  Poland. 

Next  week,  on  May  4,  the  Bundesta  ; — 
lower  house — of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany — West  Germany — will  vote  on 
the  ratification  of  the  Russo-Germ  an 
and  Polish-German  Treaties,  the  most 
significant  of  which,  because  of  the  world 
power  involved,  being  the  Russo-Germkn 
Treaty,  or  commonly  referred  to  as  t  le 
Soviet- West  German  Non-Aggressi  m. 
Pact. 

This  pact,  and  its  ratification,  has  be<  n 
considered  by  many  observers  as  tl  le 
linchpin  of  continuing  East-West  ne- 
gotiations. It  has  been  the  focal  point  sf 
Chancellor  Brandt's  Ostpolitik,  and  t 
could  well  be  an  issue  upon  which  h  s 
government  finally  stands  or  falls. 

It  is  a  treaty  of  profound  significanq 
not  only  to  its  signatories,  but  sdso 
the  world  community.  It  is  a  treaty, 
all  international  treaties  of  today,  whoi 
implications  affect  the  institutions  of  d  - 
plomacy  throughout  the  world.  Then- 
fore,  it  is  a  treaty  that  cannot  be  coi  - 
sidered  solely  an  Internal  matter  of  tl  e 
Federal  Republic  of  Germsmy  and  tt  e 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  i  >s 
such,  it  deserves  the  attention  of  thofe 
that  will  be  affected  by  its  provisions. 

Over  the  past  months,  Americans  hale 
beoi  interested,  though  distant  obser  • 
ers,  watching  the  heated  debate  with  n 
the  news  media  and  the  halls  of  goven  i- 
ment.  Indications  are  clear  that  Amer  i- 
cans  understand  our  country's  stake  jn 
this  hotly  contested  issue. 

The  possibility  of  the  treaty's  failui« 
has  triggered  fearful  echoes  in  dipU - 
matic  circles  throughout  Europe  and  hi  & 
brought  angry  threats  from  the  Sovi<ft 
Union  that  if  ratification  Is  not  fortt  - 


coming,  "The  Berlin  Agreement,"  al- 
though ofBcially  quite  separate  from  any 
treaty  commitments,  will  not  go  into  ef- 
fect and  that  the  treaty  will  not  be  sub- 
ject to  renegotiations.  These  high  pres- 
sure blackmail  tactics  of  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion hold  the  ominous  threats  of  a  return 
to  stepped  up  cold  war  tensions  if  the 
U.S.S.R.  does  not  get  what  it  wants.  At 
the  same  time,  in  order  to  favorably  in- 
fluence the  ratiflcation  of  the  treaty,  the 
Soviets  opened  the  doors  to  the  Berlin 
Wall  and  permitted  West  Berliners  to 
visit  relatives  in  East  Berlin  and  East 
Germany  during  the  Esister  holidays.  Ad- 
ditionally, Mr.  Brezhnev  recognized  the 
reality  of  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity, to  which  he  has  been  oppc^ed, 
and  the  Russians  included  West  Berlin 
in  the  flrst  trade  agreement  between 
West  Germany  and  Russia  since  1963. 
Such  transparent  efforts  to  manipulate 
German  public  opinion  and  influence  the 
ofBcial  acts  of  the  government  should 
be  a  clear  warning  to  the  world  that  the 
Russian  bear  has  not  changed  his  treach- 
erous and  ill-tempered  nature. 

THZ  PSOVISIONS  OF  THK  Kt7asO-OBU(AN  TmEATT 

A  review  of  the  Russo-German  Trea- 
ty— Polish-German  Treaty  is  essentially 
the  same — makes  it  explicitly  clear  to  me 
the  Russian  anxiety  for  ratification  of 
article  3  of  the  treaty.  This  is  the  only 
concrete  provision  in  the  entire  text,  and 
I  wish  to  quote : 

In  accordance  with  the  foregoing  purpoeee 
and  prlnclplee  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics share  the  realisation  that  peace  can 
only  be  maintained  in  E\irope  if  nobody  dis- 
turb* the  present  frontiers. 

They  undertake  to  respect  without  restric- 
tion the  territorial  Integrity  of  all  States  In 
Europe  within  their  present  frontiers: 

They  declare  that  they  have  no  territorial 
claims  against  anybody  nor  will  assert  such 
claims  in  the  future; 

They  regard  today  and  shall  in  the  future 
regard  the  frontiers  of  all  States  in  Europe 
as  Inviolable  such  as  they  are  on  the  date 
of  signature  of  the  present  Treaty,  Including 
the  Oder-Nelsse  line  which  forms  the  west- 
ern frontier  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
Poland  and  the  frontier  between  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany  and  the  German 
Democratic  Republic. 

This  article  of  the  treaty  clearly  seems 
to  support  the  charge  that,  in  effect,  the 
treaty  is  a  postwar  border  treaty,  dis- 
guised as  a  nonaggression  pact. 

The  recognition  of  the  Oder-Nelsse 
line  relinquishes  any  future  German 
claims  to  German  territories  and  their 
populations  east  of  that  line  presently 
being  administered  by  Poland  and  Russia 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Potsdam 
agreement.  To  me,  it  appears  that  this 
article,  oy  far,  is  the  most  significant 
in  the  entire  treaty  and  is  clearly  to  the 
Soviet  Union's  advantage.  The  remain- 
ing articles  concern  themselves  with  dip- 
lomatic rhetoric  that  has  been  heard  so 
often  in  the  past,  and  at  best,  offer  only 
fleeting  ^topes  of  normalization  between 
the  two  countries  in  the  distant  future. 

THK    HXTMAN    rACTOS    lONORKD 

The  treaty  totally  ignores  the  plight 
of  the  German  ethnic  groups  in  Russian- 
and  Polish-occupied  territories.  It  ig- 
nores their  desire  to  emigrate.  It  ig- 


nores their  desire  for  family  reunifica- 
tion. It  ignores  the  simple  desire  for 
normal  mall  and  parcel  service  to  and 
from  families  in  the  West.  It  ignores 
their  desire  to  maintain  ethnic  identity, 
and  it  totally  ignores  the  long  suffering, 
of  not  Just  Germans,  but  Estonitms,  Lat- 
vians, Lithuanians,  and  many  others, 
caused  by  artificial  barriers  created  by 
the  Soviet  Union  over  the  past  27  years. 
The  treaty  casts  away  German  ter- 
ritory for  Russian  implied  promises.  It 
is  unlikely  that  the  Soviet  Union  will 
permit  a  relaxation  in  the  physical  and 
intellectual  barriers  that  separate  East 
and  West.  It  is  unlikely  that  men  in 
control  in  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
Eastern  bloc  countries  will  risk  their 
positions  of  power  for  the  sake  of  ac- 
commodations with  the  West,  and  a  bet- 
ter life  for  their  subjects.  It  is,  therefore, 
wishful  thinking  to  believe  that  implied 
promises,  which  totally  contradict  the 
existing  political  realities,  will  ever  see 
fruition. 

THK   BUS8IAN    RXCORO 

It  is  difficult  to  accept  such  agree- 
ments when  one  looks  back  over  the 
years  on  the  Russian  record  of  interna- 
tional relations.  One  need  only  to  go 
back  to  1948,  shortly  after  the  end  of  the 
longest  and  costliest  conflict  in  history 
and  one  sees  the  Russian  blockade  of  the 
Autobahns  leading  to  the  four-power 
city  of  Berlin ;  a  blockade  that  coet  many 
American  lives,  as  the  memorial  at  Ber- 
lin's Templehof  Airport  vividly  testifies. 
One  need  only  to  look  back  to  the  Rus- 
sian-financed invasion  of  South  Korea, 
that  cost  50,000  American  lives;  to  the 
1956  invasion  of  Hungary;  to  the  con- 
struction of  mine  fields,  high  tension 
barriers,  and  machinegun  towers  along 
the  West  German-East  German 
frontier;  to  the  construction  of  the  in- 
famous Berlin  Wall;  to  the  1968  invasion 
of  Czechoslovakia  and  to  the  financing  of 
the  invasions  of  South  Vietnam,  Cam- 
bodia, and  Laos.  This  record  ever  since 
the  end  of  World  War  n  speaks  hardly 
of  a  desire  for  peace ;  rather,  the  record 
speaks  of  a  policy  of  desire  for  deception 
and  blatant  power  politics.  To  ignore  the 
record  o*  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  place 
one's  confidence  in  the  baseless  promises 
offered  in  the  treaty  is  sheer  folly  and 
irresponsibility.  Such  a  policy  r^resents 
an  almost  childish  disregard  for  histori- 
cal facts  and  human  realities. 

A   WOKLD   MATTER 

Mr.  President.  I  raise  these  issues  of 
concern,  because  I  consider  them  of 
world  significance  and  not  merely  the 
subject  of  an  Internal  matter  of  thft 
signatories. 

The  United  States  has  vast  military 
and  political  commitments  abroad.  It 
has  been  the  backbone  of  NATO  since 
its  inception  and  to  this  day  has  over  a 
quarter  of  a  million  men  stationed  in  the 
country  whose  government  is  the  prin- 
cipal with  the  Soviet  Union  in  this 
treaty — West  Germany. 

Our  commitment  is  affected  by  tlds 
agreement.  The  weakening  of  the  West 
German  posiUon.  and  that  of  the  West, 
and  I  maintain  it  would  be  if  ratiflcation 
is  achieved,  will  place  a  greater  burden 
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upon  the  American  role,  not  only  in  West 
Germany,  but  Europe  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Brandt  has  publicly  stated  that 
the  310.000  U.S.  troop&  now  in  Europe 
must  remain  in  order  to  maintain  se- 
curity. I  ask  why?  Why  must  310.000 
American  troops  remain,  when  Germans 
are  signing  a  nonaggression  pact?  Ap- 
parently, the  signatories  do  not  them- 
selves believe  it  truly  is  a  nonaggression 
pact.  If  a  nonaggression  pact  is  'u>  be 
enforced  by  the  existing  level  of  military 
might,  then  strongly  question  the  bene- 
fits to  be  derived  from  such  an  agree- 
ment. Even  the  German  Government 
must  doubt  its  true  intentions  and  re- 
sults. German  ratiflcation  of  this  treaty 
will  surely  call  for  a  reappraisal  by  the 
Congress  of  our  present  military  com- 
mitments in  Europe. 

Mr.  President,  If  the  West  Germans 
feel  strongly  that  this  is  indeed  a  non- 
aggression pact,  if  they  flnnly  believe  it 
to  be  in  their  interest  and  the  Interest 
of  the  free  world,  then  let  them  show  it. 
Let  them  provide  the  necessary  military 
might  to  enforce  such  an  agreement,  if 
their  Interpretation  of  the  agreement  re- 
quires a  continued  military  presence.  But 
let  them  not,  for  the  sake  of  their  own 
political  expediencies  and  temporary  per- 
sonal political  advantage,  believe  they 
can  lead  the  American  people  into  an  un- 
compromising position  at  the  continu- 
ing expense  of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  opposed  efforts  to 
reduce  American  troop  strength  In  Eu- 
rope in  the  past.  The  ratiflcation  of  this 
treaty  will  certainly  cause  me  and  I  am 
sure  it  will  cause  others  to  reexamine  this 
position.  If  the  German  Government  is 
now  to  put  its  confldence  in  a  nonaggres- 
sion treaty  with  the  Russians,  why  not 
bring  our  troops  home? 

TRK  BKKLIN  AOKKKMIMT 

The  Soviet  Union's  threat  not  to  sign 
the  Berlin  agreement,  if  ratification  is 
not  forthcoming,  bears  assessment. 

The  Berlin  agreement  is  separate  and 
apart  from  the  treaty  and  when  me  con- 
siders the  agreement  and  looks  back  on 
the  original  four  power  administration 
of  the  city,  one  is  once  more  reminded  of 
the  cunning  treachery  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  city  of  Berlin,  at  the  end  of  World 
War  n.  was  divided  into  four  sectors — 
American.  English.  French,  and  Russian. 
Free  movement  between  all  sectors  of 
Berlin  was  a  right  to  citizens  of  Berlin, 
along  with  free  access  between  West  Ger- 
many and  Berlin — not  East  or  West  Ber- 
lin, but  Berlin. 

Slowly,  the  Soviet  Union  began  to  im- 
pede this  freedom  of  movement.  First,  as 
I  stated  earlier,  in  1948  the  Berlin  block- 
ade, and  then  intermittently,  at  will,  and 
as  the  occasion  suited  their  purposes. 
Slowly,  mine  fields,  high  wire  fences,  and 
machine  gim  towers  began  to  sha[>e  the 
East  European  Prison.  In  1961,  the  Ber- 
lin Wall  separated  the  American,  Eng- 
lish, and  French  sectors  from  the  Russian 
sector  and  East  Berlin  was  created,  with 
its  imprisoned  population.  Now  the  Rus- 
sians want  to  negotiate  a  Berlin  accord, 
with  the  West  apparently  a  willing  part- 
ner. What  the  Russians  are  in  effect  say- 
ing is — ^now  that  I  have  taken  away  your 
rights — what  will  you  give  me  for  their 


return?  But  even  here,  their  agreement 
is  unilateral.  No  one  mentions  freedom 
of  movement  for  the  East  Berliners  or 
East  Germans  to  the  West;  their  propos- 
als should  not  even  receive  the  cour- 
tesy of  a  reply. 

This  country  has  continuously  acqui- 
esced. It  has  lacked  the  intestinal  forti- 
tude to  require  negotiating  of  fair  and 
equitable  agreements.  It  has  participated 
in  agreements  of  convenience,  ignoring 
the  implications,  and  often  at  the  ex- 
pense of  unfortunate  imprisoned  popu- 
latiims,  so  that  the  West  may  realize  a 
more  harmonious  existence  with  hostile 
governments  and  agreements  with  hos- 
tile power — without  uttering  a  word — 
and  at  the  expense  and  long-term  detri- 
ment of  the  American  people.  This  must 
stop. 

If  the  West  Germans  want  this  treaty 
ratified,  if  they  feel  it  is  important  to 
them,  even  at  the  expense  of  the  con- 
tinued Soviet  cancerlzatlon  of  Europe, 
then  they  must  pay  the  price — ^not  we. 

A  TSXATT  PROPOSAL 

If  the  Russians  are  truly  Interested  in 
peace,  then  let  the  treaty  be  truly  a  peace 
treaty.  Let  it  provide  for  the  military  re- 
duction of  both  NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact 
powers.  To  date,  the  Russians  have  re- 
fused to  address  themselves  to  this  point. 
Let  the  treaty  provide  free  East- West  ac- 
cess. To  date,  this  treaty  ignores  the 
rights  of  the  East  Germans  and  East  Ber- 
liners and  the  ethnic  Germans  in  oc- 
cupied lands  to  visit  their  relatives  in  the 
West. 

Let  the  treaty  provide  for  the  dis- 
mantling of  the  Berlin  Wall,  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  minefields,  the  high  wire 
fences  and  machinegun  towers.  Let  the 
Soviet  Union  show  desire  for  peace,  by 
giving  self-determination  to  the  peo- 
ples, all  the  way  from  Estonia  to  the 
Black  Sea.  But  let  us  not  encourage  con- 
tinued Soviet  erosion  of  Ehirope  through 
Western  acquiescence,  and  particularly 
through  the  government  of  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany's  expedient  desire 
for  peace  in  the  perpetuation  of  a  politi- 
cal image.  Let  us  not  create  the  illusion 
of  peace — let  us  stand  firm  and  demand 
true  peace. 

Let  us  demand  trom.  the  Soviet  Union 
the  concrete  expression  for  the  desire  of 
peace  through  actions  that  can  be  seen 
and  felt — not  written  rhetoric  which  finds 
itself  hidden  in  the  files  of  government. 
The  Russo-German  Treaty,  in  my  opin- 
ion, is  sm  ill -conceive  4  Instrument  of  ex- 
pediency. It  holds  nothing  of  substance 
for  the  West;  except  perhaps  the  tem- 
porary political  gratification  of  one  gov- 
ernment. It  provides  for  yet  another  in- 
cursion by  the  Soviet  Union  into  the 
Western  domain.  It  is  truly  a  unilateral 
treaty,  to  which  I  am  wholeheartedly  op- 
posed, and  to  which  all  men  who  desire 
true  peace,  should  be  opposed. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
len). At  this  time,  in  accordance  with 
the  previous  order,  there  will  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes, 
with  speeches  by  Senators  limited  to  3 
minutes. 


THE    UNITED    STATES,    THE    8DR- 
DEVELOPMENT  ASSISTANCE 

"LINK"  AND  UNCTAD  HI 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
call  the  Senate's  attention  to  a  situa- 
tion which  very  importantly  involves  the 
future  economic  development  of  the  less 
developed  world  and  the  actions  the 
administration  Is  taking  with  respect 
to  it. 

It  is  signalized  by  a  lead  editorial  in 
the  Washington  Post  today,  entitled 
"Two  Nixon  Breakthroughs  on  Devel- 
opment," and  features  also  a  speech 
made  by  the  Administrator  for  AID. 
Dr.  John  Hannah,  on  April  20,  1972. 
before  the  International  Development 
Conference  here  in  Washington,  and 
also  the  remarks  of  a  Treasury  spokes- 
man r^:arding  the  SDR-development 
assistance  "link." 

Clearly  the  administration  is  taking 
positive  steps  to  strengthen  the  ties 
between  the  United  States  and  the 
developing  world  as  the  world  UNCTAD 
conference  unfolds.  The  initiatives  of  the 
administration  fall  into  two  related 
areas: 

First,  to  expand  the  negotiating  forum 
which  then  will  undertake  the  task  of 
reforming  the  world's  monetary  system 
to  include  representatives  of  the  devel- 
oping world — Under  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Volcker  has  now  announced 
that  the  major  nations  of  the  world  now 
appear  ready  to  accept  a  20-nation  nego- 
tiating forum  which  would  include  the 
representatives  of  10  developing  nations 
to  replace  the  "rich  man  club"  Group  of 
Ten.  Thus,  in  slightly  more  than  a 
month,  the  suggestion  of  Secretary  Con- 
nally  that  "the  representational  pattern 
of  the  IMF  Executive  Board  provides  one 
possible  approach"  is  on  the  road  to 
becoming  a  reality. 

Second,  to  consider  an  SDR-develop- 
ment sissistance  "link"  as  SDK's  become 
established  as  a  growing  and  important 
new  international  monetary  reserve  unit 
in  the  international  monetary  system. 

Dr.  John  Hannah,  the  Administrator 
of  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, stated  in  a  pr^}ared  speech  in 
Washington  on  April  20  that — 

Giving  the  developing  countriee  special 
access  to  SORs — ^the  new  reserve  assets  ad- 
ministered by  the  IMF — could  provide  an 
additional  $a  billion  a  year  or  more  In 
external  financial  resources.  The  United 
States  in  the  past  did  not  favor  these  pro- 
posals because  we  wished  to  avoid  over- 
loading the  new  SDR  system.  By  now,  the 
system  has  proven  its  acceptance  and  work- 
abUity.  SDRs  will  play  an  important  role 
in  the  present  restructuring  of  the  Inter- 
national monetary  system.  The  position  we 
are  taking  at  UNCTAD  Is  to  support.  In 
parallel  with  other  developed  countries,  a 
fuU  study  by  the  IMF  of  how  SDRs  can  be 
vised  to  supp<»t  development  In  the  LDCs. 
I  believe  the  United  States  will  support  such 
proposals  although  complex  questions  of 
timing,  volume,  procedures,  and  negotia- 
tions will  have  to  be  resolved.  If  we  are 
to  carry  out  our  fair  share  of  the  total  re« 
sponslbUlty,  I  see  no  better  way  to  do  It. 

This  statement  is  entirely  consistent 
with  the  concurrent  resolution  Congress- 
man Rkttss  and  I  introduced  in  the  Con- 
gress on  March  17  which  recommended 
that  a  "link"  be  established  between 
special  drawing  rights  and  development 
assistance.  It  is  my  expectation  and  I 
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would  assume  the  expectation  of  ths 
world  that  the  spokesman  of  the  Ui  . 
delegation  at  UNCTAD  III  will  soon  re  - 
Iterate  Dr.  Hannah's  position  In  an  of- 
ficial statement  before  UNCTAD  ni. 

The  United  States  clearly  cannot  af- 
ford to  be  less  forthcoming  on  this  cru  - 
cial  issue  than  the  other  major  develope  1 
nations  of  the  free  v/orld.  I  note  that  s  t 
the  recently  concluded  meeting  of  thj 
Europesui  Common  Market  Finance  Min  - 
isters  in  Rome  that  their  spokesmai , 
Italy's  Minister  Colombo,  indicate  1 
agreement  was  reached  that  SDR's 
should  be  used  as  an  Indirect  form  cf 
development  assistance.  The  spokesma  i 
oi  the  Japanese  Government  at  UNCTAj  ) 
in  \va.->  similaily  forthcoming. 

It  is  my  strong  view  that  U'  the  Unite  1 

States  wishes  to  strengthen  its  ties  witp 
the  developing  world  and  if  developi: 
world  cooperation  is  sought  in  the  u] 
coming  negotiations  on  the  reform  of  the 
international  monetary  system  that  all 
appropriate  efforts  should  be  taken  to  ii  - 
sure  that  the  "link"  does  not  become  a 
"bad  trip"  for  the  United  States.  As  E  r. 
Hannah  has  pointed  out,  the  UniU  d 
States  has  had  difSculties  meeting  iii- 
tern-itionally  negotiated  or  its  ovn 
agreed-to  commitments  in  the  develojt- 
ment  assistance  field  including  the  ado]  i- 
tion  of  a  generalized  preferences  schen  e, 
our  IDA  contributions,  and  the  l-perceut 
AID  target  which  was  agreed  to  by  tl  le 
nations  of  the  world  at  the  25th  ann  l- 
versary  session  of  the  United  Nations. 

Despite  newspaper  reports  to  the  coi  i- 
trary,  I  find  Dr.  Hannah's  statement  coi  i- 
sistent  with  the  formulation  of  a  Trea  5- 
ury  Department  spokesman  that  t  le 
"first  priority"  in  any  discussion  of  tlie 
refoi-m  of  the  international  moneta -y 
system  is  the  future  role  of  the  SDR  n 
this  system.  Everj-one  would  agree  th  it 
SDR's  have  to  be  alive  and  well  as  m 
international  reserve  asset  before  tJie 
"link"  can  become  a  reality.  Similarly, 
however,  it  would  be  unfortunate  if  t)  le 
"link"  concept  were  not  alive  and  wdl 
at  the  time  the  nations  of  the  world  ma  ;e 
their  next  decision  on  the  future  alloc  i- 
tion  of  SDR's  particularly  if  there  is  » 
be  a  3 -year  tranche  of  SDR  allocations 
as  in  the  past. 

After  all,  the  future  peace,  well-beii  g 
and  security  of  the  world  depends  heai  - 
ily  upon  bringing  up  the  developing 
coimtries  and  closing  the  gap,  which  Js 
increasing  rather  than  narrowing, 
tween  the  standards  of  living  in 
developed  countries,  the  industrial  co 
tries,  and  the  standards  of  living  In 
developing  countries. 

So  It  is  my  view,  Mr.  President, 
administration's  moves  along  these  lliies 
are  very  constructive,  and  I  hope  th  it 
they  will  persevere  in  them,  and  thit 
that  is  the  position  which  the  Unit  id 
States  will  not  only  take  itself,  but  w  11 
utilize  every  means  at  its  command  f  )r 
the  purpose  of  bringing  about  agreement 
on  the  part  of  the  other  major  industrl4l 
nations  of  the  world.  T 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Dr.  HanV 
nah's  speech  and  the  Washington  Post 
editorial  of  April  28  be  made  part  of  mj 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editoria 


and  speech  were  ordered  to  be  printed 

In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Two  Nixon  Breaxtrboxtohs  on  DxvxLOPvxirr 

The  Nlxon  administration,  confounding 
its  critics  on  this  issue — including,  we  cheer- 
fully confess,  ourselves — has  quietly  taken  a 
couple  of  giant  steps  toward  doing  its  fair 
share  to  help  the  world's  poor.  So  giant  and 
so  quiet  are  these  steps,  in  fact,  that  most 
of  the  world  is  unaware  they  have  been  taken. 

The  first  step,  disclosed  In  Paris  last  week 
and  conOrtned  in  Washington,  was  a  turn- 
about on  the  sensitive  issue  of  debt  repay- 
ment. Such  repayments  by  the  developing 
countries  now  total  about  $6  bUlion  a  year 
and  are  increasing  at  twice  the  rate  of  their 
export  earnings,  making  progress  in  develop- 
ment incredibly  difflcult.  In  Paris,  the  United 
States    and    13    other    governnient    creditors 

agreed  to  let  Clille  delay  payment  of  most 

of  Its  debt  falling  due  In  tbe  14  months  be- 
ginning last  November 
Oil  its  part,  Chile  agreed  to  make  "Just 

compensation"  for  nationalized  properties. 
Thus  ended,  at  least  for  the  year,  the  ugly 
possibility  that  the  United  States  would  use 
Its  multilateral  creditor's  leverage  to  force 
settlement  of  Its  bilateral  compensation  dis- 
putes. This  is  a  major  policy  breakthrough 
by  Mr.  Nlxon,  at  once  enlightened  and  gen- 
erous. AID  Director  John  Hannah  confirmed 
It  explicitly  the  next  day  in  a  Washington 
speech,  saying  that  "multilateral  debt  relief 
agreements"  can  become  a  substantial  source 
of  external  aid  for  poor  countries  with  big 
debt  problems.  That's  most  of  them. 

The  second  American  step  offers  con- 
ceivably even  more  promise.  It  was  contained 
in  Mr.  Hannah's  disclosure  that  the  United 
States  would  agree  to  a  full  study  by  the 
world's  rich  of  how  to  "link"  distribution 
of  the  new  International  reserve  known  as 
Special  Drawing  Rights  (SDR)  or  "paper 
gold"  to  development.  Previously  the  United 
States  had  refused  even  to  study  the  poor's 
demand  for  such  a  'link."  But  under  the 
spur  of  having  to  present  a  position  on  the 
Issue  at  the  United  Nations  Conference  on 
Trade  and  Development  currently  meeting 
in  Santiago,  it  formulated  a  position — and  a 
positive  one  cf  great  potential  mutual  ben- 
efit. The  poor  would  get  a  means  of  buying 
more  desperately  needed  goods  and  services 
from  the  rich;  the  rich  would  be  able  to  in- 
crease their  exports,  thereby  Improving  their 
own  payments  balances  and  employment 
alike.  Mr.  Hannah  spoke  of  providing  to  the 
developing  countries  "an  additional  $2  bU- 
lion a  year  or  more"  In  SDRs — no  paltry  sum. 

Rescheduling  debts  and  distributing  more 
SDRs  to  the  poor  do  not  by  any  means  fulfill 
all  of  the  United  States'  political  require- 
ments and  moral  obligations  to  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Not  only  wUl  these  new  policy 
announcements  take  time  and  fiiss  to  im- 
plement, and  they  wUl  be  Implemented  only 
selectively,  but  other  steps  are  required.  Low- 
ering tariff  barriers  to  the  poor's  exports  re- 
mains a  priority  project  to  be  tackled  by 
the  President  as  soon  as  political  conditions 
permit.  More  development  aid.  especially  in 
the  soft  loan  category,  is  essential,  and  so 
are  better  arrangements  to  stabUlze  com- 
modity prices.  This  list  is  not  meant  to  be 
Inclusive. 

The  debt  and  SDR  policies,  nonetheless,  are 
major  moves,  belying  the  administration's 
Image  up  to  now  as  an  international  Scrooge. 
They  can  be  of  real  value  to  the  developing 
countries,  and  of  course  to  the  United  States 
too.  And  they  are  ways  of  transferring  re- 
sources to  the  poor — ways  which  spare  the 
President  bis  ever  more  bruising  aid  battles 
on  Capitol  HUl.  BUateral  aid  seems  to  be 
becoming  no  more  than  a  glorified  technical 
assistance  program.  But  that  may  be  just  aa 
well,  if  the  President  succeeds  in  opening  up 
new  channels  of  responslbUity  elsewhere. 


Trk  United  States  and  the  DcvELoroia 

WOSLO 

(By  John  A.  Hannah) 

X 

One  of  the  most  felicitous  develc^ments  in 
recent  years  has  been  the  Oreen  Revolution. 
The  work  of  the  plant  breeders  in  producing 
new  productive  varieties  and  the  use  of  fer- 
tUizers  and  pesticides  have  yielded  excep- 
tional increases  In  the  production  of  cereal 
grains.  India  is  currently  self-sufficient  in 
food  grains — a  feat  that  a  few  years  ago 
would  have  been  regarded  as  difficult  to 
achieve  as  the  American  landings  on  the 
moon. 

The  Oreen  Revolution  sometimes  encoun- 
ters second  generation  problems.  Problems 
such  as  susceptibiUty  to  new  plant  diseases 
requiring  new  measures  to  control  them  and 

new  research  to  develop  resistant  varieties. 

This  was  not  unexpected. 

Development,  basically,  is  a  process  of  chal- 
lenges and  solutions.  Each  new  generation 
of  problems  requires  new  solutions — new  an- 
swers. 

As  of  now  development  assistance  has 
second  generation  problems.  Like  the  Green 
Revolution,  development  assistance  programs 
enjoyed  a  period  of  vigorous  growth.  Begin- 
ning with  the  Marshall  Plan.  Point  IV  and 
evolving  through  the  interim  programs  and 
U.S.  AJD..  the  concept  was  adopted  and 
adapted  by  most  of  the  developed  countries. 
The  resulting  bilateral  assistance  programs 
supplemented  by  the  U.N.  agencies  and  the 
World  and  Regional  Banks  have  yielded  re- 
sources and  results  beyond  anyone's  early 
expectations. 

But  In  recent  years,  the  growth  of  develop- 
ment assistance  has  been  stunted.  Transfers 
of  official  development  assistance  have  gprown 
only  marginally  since  1987.  In  the  United 
States  we  are  completing  the  most  difflcult 
12  montlis  in  the  history  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  program.  Bilateral  aid  was  reduced 
substantially  by  the  Congress.  At  one  point, 
the  Senate  actually  voted  the  program  follow- 
ing Its  debate  of  issues  pertaining  to  the 
Vietnam  war.  Funding  for  the  World  Bank 
and  other  multilateral  institutions  has  been 
reduced  and  delayed.  We  have  been  unable 
to  proceed  with  legislation  granting  trade 
preferences  to  less  developed  nations.  The 
negotiations  on  untying  bilateral  aid  were 
Interrupted  by  the  realignment  of  the  Inter- 
national monetary  system.  For  U.S.  develop- 
ment assistance,  this  year  has  been — in  the 
words  of  the  drug  culture — a  bad  trip. 

But  the  problems  affecting  development  as- 
sistance— like  the  second  generation  problems 
atTectlng  the  Green  Revolution — are  neither 
fatal  nor  permanent.  The  concept  of  Develop- 
ment A.S3lstance  has  enduring  validity. 

The  Umted  States  will  not  become  a  world 
drop-out.  We  remain  committed  to  doing  our 
fair  share  in  the  common  effort  to  help  the 
people  of  the  developing  countries  help 
themselves  move  in  the  direction  of  utilizing 
their  reeourcee  for  providing  Uves  of  better 
quality  for  all  of  tbetr  peofde. 

At  this  period  in  history  our  country  is 
evcdvlng  new  relationships  with  developed 
and  developing  countries — relationstiips 
which  inevitably  affect  the  scope  and  con- 
tent  of   development    assistance   programs. 

n 

Looking  ahead.  I  would  like  to  comment 
on  three  factors  which  appear  Important  in 
the  evolving  relatlonahlps  between  the  de- 
veloped and  the  developing  countries. 

First,  there  will  be  increasing  diversity  in 
the  patterns  and  goals  of  development  as 
developing  countries  confront  new  problems 
in  this  increasingly  complex  and  rapidly 
changing  world. 

Second,  the  developing  countries  will  in- 
creasingly expect  to  be  treated  as  equals  in 
their  deaUngs  with  the  developed  world. 
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Third,  the  developed  oountrlee  and  the  less 
developed  countries  may  discover  a  greater 
mutuaUty  of  interests  as  they  seek  to  solve 
tb^  basic  problems  of  growth  and  change. 

Xjet  mo  comment  briefly  on  these  three 
points. 

First,  the  old  btflef  that  the  path  to 
growth  in  the  poor  countries  lay  in  learning 
the  ways  of  the  West  has  been  decisively 
undermined  In  recent  years.  This  morning's 
session — labeled,  perhaps  over-dramatlcaUy, 
the  "Crisis  m  Development  Strategies" — 
pointed  out  that  the  developing  cotmtries 
confront  many  new  problems — problems 
wtilch  did  not  face  the  developed  countries 
in  the  earUer  days  of  their  development.  For 
instance: 

The  ItiXxx  farces  in  many  developing  coun- 
tries are  growing  at  far  fast«r  rates  than  were 

experienced  in  the  western  developed  coun- 
tries, or  In  Japan. 

The  developing  countries  face  partictQarly 
acute  problems  of  Income  distribution,  which 

require  new  methods  and  programs.  For  In- 
stance, it  IB  estimated  that  if  India  relied 
solely  on  rapid  growth  of  agriculture  and 
national  Income  to  solve  its  nutrition  prob- 
lem it  would  be  more  than  30  years  before 
the  lowest  tiiird  of  India's  population  could 
afford  an  adequate  diet. 

In  education,  the  developing  countries 
cannot  continue  to  emulate  Western  style 
educational  systems.  Education  budgets  have 
been  rising  twice  as  fast  as  GNP  in  most 
LE)Cs,  but  half  of  all  their  children  are  still 
out  of  school  because  there  are  no  schools 
for  them,  no  teachers,  no  books.  The  develop- 
ing countries  have  the  need  to  develop  non- 
tradltlonal,  low-cost  systems  of  education,  if 
they  are  to  roU  back  the  tide  of  illiteracy. 
For  the  country  with  a  per  capita  GNP  of 
$200  per  year  or  less.  It  Is  futile  to  advocate 
universal  educational  opportunities  In  West- 
em  type  schools  with  30  or  fewer  students 
per  school  room,  teachers  with  graduate  de- 
grees, modern  visual  aids  and  all  the  rest. 
Their  economies  cannot  support  that  kind  of 
a  school  system. 

I  could  give  other  examples.  But  the  basic 
point  is  that  many  of  the  major  problems 
facing  the  poor  countries  have  either  not 
been  duplicated  in  Weetem  experience  or  are 
not  solvable  with  existing  Western  tech- 
nology and  institutions.  They  are  different 
problems.  They  require  new  types  of  public 
and  private  Institutions,  new  policies  for  al- 
locating resources,  new  means  for  delivering 
services,  and,  in  some  cases,  new  technologies. 

The  severe  problems  of  unemployment,  un- 
deremployment and  income  distribution  re- 
qxUre  new  development  formulas  which 
achieve  a  better  harmony  between  growth 
and  equity. 

As  the  developing  and  developed  countries 
grapple  with  these  problems  it  is  reasonable 
to  expect:  First,  that  we  will  find  more  ex- 
perimentation and  variety  in  patterns  and 
goals  of  development  among  different  coim- 
tries. We  see  some  of  this  today.  For  ex- 
ample, India's  increasing  attempts  over  the 
years  to  find  its  own  patterns  for  solving  Its 
poverty  problem  and  the  current  interest  in 
some  of  the  approaches  to  development  In 
the  People's  RepubUc  of  China. 

Second,  that  as  the  donor  coiintrles  be- 
come increasingly  concerned  with  the  new 
problems,  their  approach  to  the  developing 
countries  should  tend  to  become  less  pre- 
scriptive and  more  cooperative.  The  old  tu- 
torial relationship — bom  of  the  belief  that 
we  In  the  West  possessed  the  readynuMle 
answers  for  the  problems  of  the  underde- 
veloped— should  dimmish,  Hopefully  there 
will  evolve  a  more  collaborative  problem 
solving  i4>proach. 

The  developing  cotintrles  wlU  appropri- 
ately press  for  Increasing  recognition  of  their 
right  to  Influence  donor  policies  and  the 
course  of  worldwide  development  assistance. 
We  see  many  signs  of  this  today:  the  grow- 
ing resUtanoe  to  dlxactlve  styles  of  assist- 


ance; the  United  States  agreement  to  have 
its  economic  poUdes  reviewed  by  the  Latin 
American  countries  Instead  of  always  the 
other  way  round;  the  Increasing  resttTenaas 
with  developed  country  dominance  of  the 
multilateral  institutions;  and  the  prominent 
current  example  of  the  UNCTAD  now  meet- 
ing in  Santiago,  Chile.  There  the  deveU^lng 
countries  are  preesing  their  right  to  influ- 
ence the  restructuring  of  trade  and  mone- 
tary systems. 

A  headline  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Journal 
of  Commerce  summed  up  what  I  think  will 
be  a  major  theme  for  this  decade.  It  was: 
"Poor  Lands  Demand  Decisive  Influence." 

Finally,  perhaps  paradoxically,  as  the  de- 
veloping countries  face  new  problems  and 
evolve  new  solutions  we  may  discover  a 
greater  mutuality  of  interests.  It  is  possible 

that  methods  and  procedures  found  by  the 
poor  countries  to  be  useful  in  solving  their 
urban  problems  nuiy  be  usefiil  in  developed 
societies.  We  can  expect  that  some  of  the 

truly  unique  experiments  In  effective  low- 
cost  education  wUi  come  from  the  poor  coun- 
tries. They  may  have  relevance  to  our  coun- 
try. This  may  also  be  true  In  health  care 
and  in  other  areas.  The  truism  that  we  are 
all  developing  countries  and  can  learn  from 
one  another  may  Increasingly  be  a  reality  as 
weU  as  a  cliche. 

m 

What  does  tKia  imply  for  United  States 
assistance  programs?  Although  the  problems 
of  develq;>ment  are  changing,  the  need  to 
transfer  resources,  training  and  expertise 
from  the  developed  to  the  less  developed  re- 
mains undiminished. 

The  Person  Commission  estimated  that  the 
developing  countries  would  require  Sie.2  bil- 
lion a  year  in  official  assistance  from  the 
developed  countries  by  1975  to  sustain  a  six 
percent  annual  growth  rate.  The  UNCTAD 
estimated  a  total  resoiu-ce  gap  of  about  $37 
bUlion  in  1980.  While  such  estimates  are 
hlgtily  tentative,  no  one  seriously  questions 
that  the  amount  of  resource  transfers  wliich 
wUl  be  needed  from  the  developed  cotintrles 
to  achieve  reasonable  growth  in  the  develop- 
ing countries  is  significantly  higher  than  that 
now  flowing. 

There  will  be  strong  efforts  by  the  develop- 
ing countries  to  establish  mechanisms  for 
resource  transfers  which  avoid  the  incursions 
on  dignity  and  independence  which  some  of 
the  developing  countries  feel  are  inherent  in 
current  assistance  programs.  Many  of  these 
issues  are  front  and  center  at  the  UNCTAD 
HI  meetings  in  Santiago.  Key  items  include 
these  three:  (1)  expansion  of  LDC  exports 
and  trade  preferences;  (2)  earmarking  a 
lairger  share  of  SDR's  for  use  by  developing 
countries;  and  (3)  debt  relief.  I  would  com- 
ment briefly  on  each  of  them. 

The  United  States  is  committed  to  the 
adoption  of  a  system  of  generalized  tariff 
preferences.  Secretary  Rogers  has  again  re- 
cently confirmed  the  Intention  of  this  Ad- 
ministration to  Introduce  generalized  prefer- 
ence legislation  In  Congress. 

The  submission  of  a  bill  has  been  delayed 
because  of  the  concern  that  It  might  be 
counterproductive  and  encourage  the  pos- 
sibUity  of  protectionist  rather  than  liberal- 
ized trade  policies.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
climate  wiU  be  more  favorable  next  year. 
Whether  such  legislation  passes  may  hinge 
on  continued  recovery  in  the  domestic  econ- 
omy and  a  clearer  indication  of  the  effects 
monetary  restructtirlng  will  have  on  our  in- 
ternational economic  position.  I  am  confident 
that  the  United  States  In  Its  own  best  Inter- 
est wlU  eventually  i4>prove  trade  preference 
legislation. 

~  Giving  ttie  developing  countries  special  ac- 
cess to  SDRs — the  new  reserve  assets  ad- 
ministered by  the  IMF — could  provide  an 
additional  $2.0  billion  a  year  or  more  In  ex- 
ternal financial  resouroee.  The  United  States 
In  the  past  did  not  favor  these  proposals  be- 
cause we  wished  to  avoid  overloading  the 


new  SDR  system.  By  now,  however,  the  sys- 
tem has  proven  its  acceptance  and  work- 
ability. SDRs  will  play  an  important  role  in 
the  present  restructuring  of  the  Interna- 
tional monetary  aystem.  The  position  we  are 
taking  at  UNCTAD  Is  to  support.  In  parallel 
with  other  developed  coimtries,  a  full  study 
by  the  IMF  of  how  SDR's  can  be  used  to  sup- 
port development  in  the  LDCs.  I  believe  the 
United  States  will  support  such  pn^xisals 
although  complex  questions  of  tiniing,  vol- 
ume, procedures  and  negotiations  wiU  have 
to  be  resolved.  If  we  are  to  carry  oui  fair 
share  of  the  total  responsibility,  I  see  no  bet- 
ter way  to  do  it. 

Annual  debt  repaymentt  by  the  LDCs  now 
total  about  $4  billion  a  year  and  are  increas- 
ing ait  twice  the  rate  of  LDC  export  earnings. 
MuItUateral  debt  relief  agreements  can  be- 
come a  substantial  source  of  LDC  external 

Onance  for  Individual  develcqilng  oountiiea 
with  large  debt  problems. 
The  World  Bank  has  taken  the  position 

that  It  wUl  encourage  developed  countries  to 
grant  debt  relief  and  will  take  the  lead  in 
working  out  guidelines  for  doing  so,  but  that 
It  will  not  grant  relief  of  debts  owed  to  it. 
We  recognize  that  the  Bank  must  maintain 
Its  credit  ratings  In  world  capital  markets. 
But  we  hope  that  the  Bank  wiU  find  ways  to 
participate  In  multUateral  debt  relief  ar- 
rangements by  being  willing  to  consider  re- 
scheduling for  debts  owed  it. 

When  and  how  these  proposals  for  debt, 
trade  preferences,  SDRs  and  other  more 
exotic  proposals  will  be  agreed  upon  is  diffi- 
cult to  predict.  The  end  of  the  decade  may 
well  find  a  large  fraction  of  resources  trans- 
ferred from  the  developed  countries  to  the 
LDCs  flowing  through  these  channels. 

President  Nixon  has  made  It  clear  that  on 
Important  part  of  our  policy  for  future  de- 
velopment assistance  is  to  encourage  the 
growth  and  use  of  multilateral  Institutions. 
These  Institutions  grew  with  surprising  vigor 
in  the  1960s.  Loans  authorized  by  the  World 
Bank,  IDA,  and  the  regional  banks  roee  from 
(1.3  bUUon  in  1962  to  $3.3  biUion  in  1970. 
T)a\B  Administration  plans  to  give  full  sup- 
port to  continuing  this  growth. 

We  must  recognize  that  while  many  in 
Congress  support  multilateralism,  there 
are  many  others  who  do  not.  We  must  also 
recognize  that  the  Uult«d  States  cannot  uni- 
laterally build  multilateral  Institutions.  If 
these  instituticms  are  to  retain  their  inter- 
national character,  increases  in  U.S.  contri- 
butions must  be  matched  by  comparable  in- 
creases in  other  donor  contributions.  It  will 
be  a  long-term  job  to  work  out  the  required 
agreements  with  other  countries  to  substan- 
tially Increase  the  proportion  of  total  re- 
sources flowing  through  multilateral  chan- 
nels. 

The  World  Bank  bas  taken  the  lead  in  co- 
ordinating aid  programs  and  providing  guid- 
ance for  donors  and  counsel  for  recipients. 
This  relationship  is  well  established  and  f  uUy 
supported  by  the  United  States. 

Now.  what  about  the  Xiilateral  assistance 
admxnistered  by  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development?  Many  of  you  have  often 
listened  to  me  and  I  will  make  this  over- 
view very  concise. 

First,  this  Administration  will  continue  to 
work  for  the  separation  of  economic  devel- 
opment assistance  from  Military  Assistance 
Programs  and  from  Supporting  Assistance 
programs  in  Vietnam,  lAoe,  Cambodia,  Thai- 
land, Jordan,  Israel,  and  other  countries 
where  our  political  or  security  interests  are 
engaged.  This  proposal  was  part  of  the  for- 
eign assistance  legislation  which  the  Presi- 
dent sent  to  Congress  a  ye&r  ago  tomorrow. 
Congress  deferred  action  last  year  and  agreed 
to  give  it  serious  consideration  this  year.  It 
is  now  evident  that  action  will  be  postponed 
until  after  tliis  fall's  elertlon.  We  hope  the 
Congress  will  act  on  it  early  next  year. 

The  marriage  of  long-term  development 
assistance  with  short-term  mlUtary  and  sup- 
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porting  assistance  In  a  single  Foreign  Aid 

was  a  product  of  the  cold  war.  But  t  lese 
programs  have  different  objectives,  aid  a 
divorce  Is  long  overdue. 

Second,  TT^S.  bilateral  assistance  will 

centrate  on  assisting  developing  counples 
find  answers  to  a  limited  number  of  basic 
human  problems:  problems  such  as  food 
production  and  nutrition,  populitlon 
growth,  and  health  and  low-cost  educitlon 
systems.  The  solution  of  some  of  these  i  rob- 
lems  requires  new  technologies  and  Ins  ;ltu- 
tlons.  Our  country's  great  store  of  aclentlflc 
knowledge,  our  problem  solving  approaches, 
our  capacity  to  provide  applied  and  useful 
training  programs  for  foreign  nationals,  and 
the  capabilities  of  our  professional  piople 
can  make  great  contributions  In  theee  and 
other  areas. 

We  should  not  forget  that  our  U.S.  AID 
training  programs  have  provided  tralblng 
for  more  than  160,000  persons  now  retu'ned 
to  their  own  countries  and  these  foi  mer 
trainees  are  well  qualified  for  Important  i  oles 
In  development  programs.  Many  of  them  1  tave 
demonstrated  high  competence  In  the  i  erv- 
Ice  of  their  governments,  and  across  the  b  xu-d 

in  Civilian  pursuits. 

We  will  Increasingly  emphasize  reset  rob. 
Innovation  and  Joint  problem  solving  iro- 
grams  with  the  developing  countries. 

We  will  devote  significant  emphasli  to 
building  the  capacity  of  U.S.  private  inst  Itu- 
tlons  such  as  universities,  foundations,  vol- 
untary agencies,  cooperatives,  farm  grojps. 
lat>or  groups  and  other  groups  to  provide  as- 
sistance in  these  basic  problems. 

The  pervaalve  objective  Is  to  focus  our 
loans,  grants,  research  funds  and  other  re- 
sources on  a  limited  num.her  of  basic  dt  oel- 
opment  problems  where  U.S.  technical  iklll 
and  experience  can  make  a  significant  i»n- 
trlbutlon. 

We  win  give  Increasing  attention  to  the 
problems  of  employment,  income  dlstr  bu- 
tton, and  equity. 

The  proper  focus  for  U.S.  bUateral  ail  Is 
on  the  basic  problems  of  people.  People  are 
at  the  center  of  development.  Developn  leut 
Is  meaningful  only  if  it  can  be  translated 
from  Impersonal  statistics,  and  graphs,  sind 
measures,  and  emphasis  on  QNP  into  riore 
and  better  food,  education,  health,  and  obs 
for  people. 

Above  all,  no  matter  how  rugged  and  un- 
rewarding life  may  be  for  this  genera  Ion 
In  the  least  developed  countries,  there  n  ust 
be  Justifiable  hope  that  life  may  be  be  iter 
for  their  chUdren. 

U.8.AJ.D.  will  Increasingly  combine  Its 
bilateral  financial  resources  with  reseirch 
and  U.S.  technical  skills  to  address — Jol  ttly 
with  the  recipient  countries — a  relatl  rely 
Umlted  number  of  development  probi  tms 
which  are  basic  to  human  welfare.  Th,  t  is 
the  direction  in  which  we  are  headed. 

If  we  are  to  succeed,  consistent,  cont!  nu- 
ous,  and  understanding  help  "when  It 
counts"  will  be  required  from  you  and  ;  our 
friends.  We  have  been  traveling  a  rough  r  )ad. 
It    may   not   get   much   smoother   until   the 

WW  In  Indochina  Is  wound  down.  Waen 

that  time  oomee,  I  am  certain  that  If  the 
pet^le  of  America  have  all  the  facta  be  ore 
them  they  will  Insist  that  our  countrj  be 
a  responsible  part  of  tomorrow's  world,  md 
play  a  responsible  role  In  It. 

In  closing  I  return  to  a  point  made  eariler. 
The  pace  and  direction  of  development 
slstance  will  Increasingly  be  determlnec  „, 
the  developing  countries  themselves.  Taelr 
problems  must  be  solved  In  their  coun  rlea 
by  their  people.  At  best  external  aid 
only  provide  encouragement  and  help  foi 
peoples  In  the  assisted  countries  as  \^^j 
move  in  the  direction  of  harnessing  1  heir 
resources  to  Improve  the  quality  of  llf<  " 
all  of  their  people. 

That  Is  what  Uj8.AJJ>.  should  be  afajut. 


QUORUM  CALL 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER,  "nie  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


VIETNAM 


can 

the 


Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  the  reason 
I  am  speaking  today  is  that  this  morning 
I  resul  on  page  14638  of  the  Congression- 
al Record  of  yesterday  a  statement  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Conunlttee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  referring  to  what  I  had  said 
earlier,  wherein  he  said: 

I  have  never  heard  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese have  demanded  as  a  condition  for  a 
political  settlement  the  surrender  of  weap- 
ons given  to  the  South  Vietnamese. 

I  had  stated  repeatedly  that  that  was 
(me  of  the  demands  the  enemy  were  mak- 
ing of  us  in  South  Vietnam.  So  this  morn- 
ing I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  terms  which 
were  submitted  to  us  in  Paris  on  Febru- 
ary 3,  1972,  and  repeated  only  yesterday. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  terms 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

NLP    "Two    Point"    "Elaboiution"    or   thx 
"SxvxN  Points" — Fxbittabt  3,  1972,  Nottten 

Van  Tun — Dkputt  Head  or  NLF  Delboa- 

TioN  AT  Paris  Talks 

(The  proposal  was  reported  In  Paris  session 
of  April  27,  1972.) 

Proceeding  from  the  fundamental  rights 
of  the  Vietnamese  people  and  the  South 
Vietnamese  people's  right  to  self-determina- 
tion, the  Provisional  Revolutionary  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  South  Vietnam 
wishes  to  elaborate  on  the  two  key  problems 
in  the  seven-point  solution  to  stop  the 
U.S.  war  of  aggression,  and  to  put  a  com- 
plete end  to  the  "Vletnamlzatlon"  poUcy  as 
f  oUows : 

1.  Regarding  the  withdrawal  of  UJS. 
troops  and  the  cessation  of  the  U.S.  air  war 
and  all  U.S.  military  activities  In  Vietnam. 

The  U.S.  Government  should  stop  Its  air 
war  and  all  mUlt&ry  activities  In  Vietnam, 
rapidly  and  completely  withdraw  from  South 
Vietnam  all  U.S.  troops,  advisers,  military 
personnel,  weapons  and  war  materials  and 
those  of  the  other  foreign  countries  In  the 
U.S.  camp  and  dismantle  the  U.S.  military 
bases    In    South    Vleitnam. 

The  U.S.  Oovernment  should  set  a  specific 
terminal  date  for  the  complete  withdrawal 
from  South  Vietnam  of  all  UJS.  troops,  ad- 
visers, military  personnel,  weapons  and  war 
materials  and  those  of  the  other  foreign 
countries  in  the  U.S.  camp  without  posing 
any  condition  whatsoever.  This  specific  ter- 
minal date  win  also  be  the  terminal  date 
for  the  release  of  aU  mlUtarymen  of  the 
parties  and  of  the  civUlans  captured  dur- 
ing the  war  (Including  the  U.S.  pUot  cap- 
tured in  North  Vietnam). 

2.  Regarding  the  political  problem  in 
South  Vietnam. 

The  U.S.  Government  should  really  respect 
the  South  Vietnamese  people's  right  to  self- 
determination,  put  an  end  to  all  interfer- 
ence in  the  Internal  affairs  of  South  Vietnam. 


Nguyen  Van  Thleu  and  his  machine  of  op- 
pression and  oonatralnt,  instruments  of  the 
U.S.  "Vletnamlzatlon"  pcdicy,  constitute 
the  main  obstacle  to  the  settlement  of  the 
political  problem  in  Soixth  Vietnam.  There- 
fore, Nguyen  Van  Thleu  must  resign  Imme- 
diately, the  Saigon  administration  must 
end  Its  warlike  poUcy,  disband  at  once  its 
machine  of  oppression  and  constraint 
against  the  people,  stop  Its  "pacification" 
policy,  disband  the  ooncentraition  camps,  set 
set  free  those  persons  arrested  on  poUtlcal 
grounds  and  guarantee  to  the  people  the 
democratic  liberties  as  provided  for  by  the 
1954  Geneva  agreements  on  Vietnam. 

After  the  above  has  been  achieved,  the 
Provisional  Revolutionary  Government  of 
the  RepubUc  of  South  Vietnam  wlU  Imme- 
diately discuss  with  the  Saigon  administra- 
tion the  formation  of  a  three-segment  gov- 
ernment of  national  concord  with  a  view  to 
organizing  general  elections  In  South  Viet- 
nam, to  elect  a  constituent  assembly,  work 
out  a  constitution,  and  set  up  a  definitive 
Government  of  South  Vietnam.  The  general 
elections  wUl  be  held  according  to  proce- 
dures agreed  upon  among  the  political  forces 
In  South  Vietnam  so  as  to  ensure  effectively 
their  free,  democratic  and  fair  character. 

Agreement  on  the  al>ove  two  key  problems 
Win  make  It  easy  to  resolve  the  other  prob- 
lems with  a  view  to  ending  the  war,  and 
restoring  peace  to  Vietnam.  For  its  part,  the 
Provisional  Revolutionary  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  South  Vietnam  Is  prepared  to 
negotiate  an  overaU  solution  for  the  pur- 
pose of  signing  a  comprehensive  agreement. 

If  the  U.S.  Government  reaUy  wants  s 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  Vietnam  problem, 
it  should  respond  to  the  seven-point  solution 
whoee  two  key  problems  have  been  elaborated 
above,  and  It  should  engage  In  serious  nego- 
tiations at  the  Paris  conference  of  IVetnam. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  shall  not  read  them  all. 
but  here  is  one  of  them: 

The  U.S.  Government  should  stop  its  air 
war  and  all  mUltary  activities  in  Vietnam, 
rapidly  and  completely  withdraw  from  South 
Vietnam  aU  U.S.  troops,  advisers,  mlUtary 
personnel,  weapons  and  war  materials  and 
those  of  the  other  foreign  countries  in  the 
U.S.  camp  and  dismantle  the  U.8.  miUtary 
bases  in  South  Vietnam. 

I  do  not  know  what  could  be  plainer 
than  that,  that  they  are  demanding  that 
we  withdraw  all  defensive  weapons  which 
we  have  given  to  the  South  Vietnamese 
people  to  defend  themselves.  Also,  a  ques- 
tion has  been  raised,  that  when  I  said 
that  200,000  people  were  killed  in  North 
Vietnam  between  the  years  1950  and 
1956  or  1957,  that  this  statement  may 
not  be  exactly  correct.  The  figure  of 
200,000  is  the  best  estimate  that  I  can 
get  from  talking  with  ofBcials  of  that 
government  and  refugees  who  got  out  of 
the  country  in  time  to  save  their  own 
necks,  and  from  officials  of  our  country 

and  officials  of  other  countries  as  weU. 

That  figure,  200,000.  Is  an  estimate,  I  ad- 
mit. But  if  the  slaughter  was  as  low  aa 
100,000,  it  was  not  Justifiable  that  we 
should  stand  by  and  see  them  slaugh- 
tered, and  that  is  why  we  helped  move 
900,000  of  them  to  the  south. 

It  is  not  Justifiable  now  that  we  should 
yield  to  the  dnnands  of  the  enemy  to 
leave  the  900,000  refugees  helpless  so  the 
north  can  get  hold  of  them  and  give 
them  the  same  punishment  they  gave 
those  who  were  not  able  to  get  out  in 
time. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Rsooto  a  ooUoquy  which 


took  place  between  Secretary  Rogers  and 
myself  cm  April  17.  1972.  when  several 
members  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, including  the  chairman,  were 
present 

There  being  no  objection,  the  colloquy 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

OOLLOQUT 

The  Cbaikicam.  H*T»^t«r  Aiken. 

Senator  Aiken.  I  have  only  two  or  three 
questions.  Mr.  Secretary.  I  am  not  going  to 
bass  those  questions  on  conditions  which 
existed  In  the  war  between  the  states  in  1861 
to  '66  because  I  dont  recaU  a  few  htmdred 
thousand  Southerners  had  been  butchered 
in  the  HarVb.  previous  to  tbe  Invasion  of  the 
South. 

So  my  question  first  is.  President  Usen- 
hower  directed  many  of  our  ships  to  move 
refugees  from  North  Viet  Nam  to  South  Vlei 
Nam  in  1954, 1  brieve.  Approximately  900,000 
people  were  moved.  What  was  the  reason 
that  President  Elsenhower  took,  wtil,  say, 
advantage  of  ttiis  situation  to  move  all  of 
those  people  out  of  North  Viet  Nam?  Was 

there  any  good  reason  for  It? 

Secretary  Boobu.  I  don't  beUeve  I  know 
the  answer  to  that. 

Senates  Aixen.  Tlie  answer  to  that  Is  the 
North  Vietnamese  had  already  UUed  200,000 
of  these  people.  Th-ty  had  butchered  them. 
And  after  that  we,  the  United  States,  this 
baitlbolled  country,  used  its  ships  to  move 
about  900,000  more  people  out  of  North 
Viet  Nam  to  the  South  in  order  to  keep  them 
from  suffering  the  same  fate.  I  think  I  am 
correct  on  that. 

Secretary  Rooehs.  Yes,  that  Is  in  answer  to 
the  question  the  Chairman  asked  me. 

Senator  Aiken.  Tou  partly  answered  it  in 
your  testimony  earlier.  Do  you  think  that 
the  nature  of  the  North  Vletnameee  has 
been  changed  since? 

Secretary  Rocbbs.  No,  I  do  not. 

Senator  Aiken.  Since  those  days  when  they 
deliberately  slaughtered  two  hundred  thou- 
sand— ^that  Is  the  best  estimate  I  can  get. 
Probably  some  of  the  State  Department  peo- 
ple can  give  a  better  one. 

Seoretary  Rooeis.  Senator,  I  dont  think 
they  have  changed.  I  don't  think  they  have 
any  intentions  of  living  \ip  to  int«natlonal 
la*.  As  you  know,  they  havent  lived  \ip  to 
the  Geneva  Convention  on  the  treatment  of 
prisoners  of  war.  There  is  no  indication  they 
have  any  ttepnat  tor  International  laiw 
at  all.  And  I  think  that  U  we  pull  out  of 
South  Viet  Nam  quickly,  as  some  liave  sug- 
gested, that  it  would  result  in  a  horrible 


Senator  Aikem.  And  weren't  about  760,000 
of  those  refugees  taken  out  because  of 
religious  beliefs? 

Secretary  Rogers.  That  Is  correct. 

Senator  Aikken.  Between  700,000  and  900,- 
000  In  all  had  to  clear  the  coimtry  of  North 
Viet  Nam  to  get  into  the  South. 

Secretary  Rooxas.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Anmr,  Now.  u  I  understand  It, 

there  are  people  In  this  country  who  have 
apoHun,  peofde  who  are  quite  prominent 
from  time  to  time,  demanding  that  we  ac- 
cept the  North  Vietnamese  terms  for  end- 
ing the  war  over  there. 

Now,  tlMse  terma,  as  I  tmderstand  it.  oaU 
on  us  to  repudiate  the  government  of  South 
Viet  Nam:  Is  that  onrect? 

Secretary  Roobbs.  Tbalt  is  correct. 

Senator  Aiken.  And  also  to  renKyve  the 
weapons  which  we  have  furnished  to  the 
South  Vlatoamese  pec^le  with  whltdi  to 
defend  themselves;  is  that  correct? 

Secretary  Boobss.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Assn.  And  if  we  did  tb»t  do  you 
think  that  would  do  away  with  any  prospect 
of  bloodshed  in  South  Viet  Nam  after  wa 
complied  with  their  demand? 


Secretary  Roobbs.  No,  of  course  it  would 
greatly  increase  the  prospect  ot  bloodshed. 

Senator  Aiken.  And  also  the  charges  made 
that  Vietnam  Illation  Is  not  working  anyway. 
I  read  a  story  which  appeared  in  one  of  the 
Nation's  big  new^iapers  on  AprU  9,  in  the 
New  York  Times,  telling  how  the  people 
who  owned  their  homes  and  worked  their 
farms  up  in  the  North  were  not  giving  them 
up  and  becoming  refugees  simply  on  com- 
mand of  the  North  Vietnamese  but  were 
fighting  back  Just  as  the  Americans  did  at 
Lexington  and  Concord  some  two  hundred 
yesn  ago.  Is  that  correct?  I  have  never 
seen  that  story  anywhere  else.  I  found  It 
inadvertently  in  the  middle  of  this  big 
new^M^ier.  I  thought  It  was  a  very  Ulu- 
minatlng  story. 

Secretary  Bocbbs.  That  Is  correct,  and  I 
think  that  is  overlooked,  at  least  the  pitp«n 
dont  seem  to  say  much  about  it,  is  that  the 
goremment  of  South  Viet  Nam  has  provided 
wei^wns  tor  over  a  mUllon  people  in  South 
Viet  Nam,  one  out  of  every  17.  If  thwe  was 
great  opposition  to  the  government  It  would 
be  dlfflcult  for  the  government  to  do  that.  I 
think  these  recent  wetits  show  that  people 
■m  supporting  the  govcramant  at  South  Viet 
Nam  and  are  fitting  very  ooiirageously  to 
protect  their  own  country. 

Senator  Aken.  To  what  extent  do  the  Viet 
Ooog  enter  Into  the  picture  now  oomp«u«d 
with  what  they  used  to? 

Secretary  Rogess.  Very  Uttle  now  because 
the  wh<4e  fluting  is  being  borne  by  the 
North  Vietnamese. 

Senator  Aiken.  And  tsnt  it  true  some  of 
those  ^[^0  were  regarded  as  Viet  Cong  or 
NLP,  or  whatever  they  call  it,  are  now  fight- 
ing for  their  own  homes? 

Secretary  Rooebs.  Yes.  that  is  correct,  there 
liave  been  quite  a  few  defecUxs  now  fleeting 
to  protect  South  Viet  Nam. 

Senator  Aiken.  I  think  It  was  a  rather 
hideous  story  being  written  from  1961  to  '69. 
I  do  recaU  we  bad  643,000  men  there  by  1969 
put  in  there  over  my  objection,  and  by  the 
way,  the  question  is  now  being  asked  "why 
dldnt  you  consult  the  Oongreas  in  advance 
before  attacking  Hanoi,  bombing  Hanoi  or 
Haiphong  Haztjor?" 

This  is  not  a  question,  but  I  would  like 
about  aoa  minute  to  ^Mak  for  myself.  I  was 
at  the  White  House  in  1966. 1  believe  it  was, 
about  February,  when  several  of  us,  I  b^eve 
including  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  were  caUed 
down  there,  not  to  be  consulted  but  to  be 
told  that  bombing  of  North  Viet  Nam  was  to 
begin  then.  It  had  been  decided  on.  Among 
those  present  were  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk,  Secretary  McNamaia,  President  John- 
son, Chief  of  Staff  and  so  on,  ]»obably  15 
people  in  all.  I  recaU  that  I  protested  that 
dectsloa  to  bomb  the  North  as  vigorously  as 
I  could — ^that  I  told  those  prominent  people 
there  I  wasnt  President,  I  dldnt  have  au- 
tlKKrlty,  I  wasat  even  Vice  Praaident,  so  I 
oouldnt  do  anything  about  that,  I  wasnt 
even  Secretary  of  State,  but  I  told  them, — 

Secretary  Rogebs.  You  are  getting  pretty 
low. 

Senator  Aiken.  And  I  don't  want  to  be 
now.  Tliat  that  action  would  prolong  the 
war.  It  woxild  not  reduce  the  Infiltration 
of  either  men  or  arms  from  the  North,  and 

I  do  recall  turning  to  Secretary  McNamara 
and  telling  him  If  he  went  ahead  with  that 
bombing  he  would  put  this  country  In  heU. 
WeU,  irbeOur  It  has  been  heU  or  not  is  a 
matter  of  opinion.  Some  people  In  this  world 
have  evidently  rejoiced  but  others  agree  that 
it  has  been  a  hellish  experience  that  we 
have  had,  but  there  Is  no  comparison  between 
the  bombing  of  Haiphong  today  and  the 
bombing  of  Haiphong  then  when  I  thought 
the  United  States  was  clearly  the  aggressor. 
Today  I  feel  that  by  OMnmltting  its  entire 
mlUtary  stzength  Into  the  invasion  of  a 
neighboring  cotutry  that  North  Viet  Nam 
is  the  aggressor.  I  am  satisfied  that  they  are 
going  to  lose,  I  am  satisfied  If  any  other 


country  put  them  up  to  tills,  this  aggression 
at  this  time,  that  that  country  is  not  doing 
Itself  much   good. 

And  so  I  have  got  that  off  my  chest.  I 
have  been  carrying  It  now  for  about  6  or 
7  years,  at  least,  and  I  do  beUeve  there  is 
no  comparison  between  the  situation  In 
1966  and  now  In  1972.  I  would  not  want  to 
stand  by  and  see  two  mUllon  people  butch- 
ered in  South  Viet  Nam  even  if  two-thirds 
of  them  do  happen  to  be  of  different  reU- 
glous  faith  ttxan  my  own.  I  think  we  now 
have  an  obligation,  a  humane  obligation  to 
consider  their  security. 

Secretary  Rocbm.  Thank  you,  I  thank  you 
very  much.  I  think  the  American  people 
have  great  respect  for  your  statement.  I 
appreciate  that  statement. 

Senator  Sticincton.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Clialr- 
man. 

Mr.  Secretary,  on  October  7,  1968,  when 
campaigning  for  the  Presidency  at  a  UPI 
conference  in  Washington,  Mr.  Nixon  said 
and  I  quote:  "At  the  present  time  90  percent 
of  the  bombing  over  North  Viet  Nam  has 
been  discontinued.  The  10  percent  that  Is 
now  being  continued  is  for  tactical  military 
purposes  to  protect  the  forces  in  the  SMZ 
2!one.  I  would  not  raise  that  level  of  bomb- 
ing." 

Do  you  have  any  comments  on  that? 

Secretary  Roccas.  No,  I  dont.  Senator. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  Just  want  to  read  an  ex- 
oerpt  from  this  colloquy. 

I  said: 

Senator  Aiken.  Now,  as  I  imderstand  it, 
there  are  people  in  this  country  who  have 
spoken,  pec^e  who  are  quite  prominent  from 
tAmt>  to  time,  demanding  that  we  accept  the 
North  Vietnamese  terms  for  ending  the  war 
over  there. 

Now  theee  terms,  as  I  understand  it,  caU 
on  us  to  r^udlate  the  government  of  South 
Viet  Nam;  Is  that  correct? 

Secretary  Rocebs.  Tliat  Is  correct. 

Senator  Aiken.  And  also  to  remove  the 
weapons  which  we  have  furnished  to  the 
South  VletnanMee  people  with  which  to  de- 
fend thems^ves;  is  that  correct? 

Secretary  Roobbs.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Aiken.  And  If  we  did  that  do  you 
think  that  would  do  away  with  any  prospect 
of  bloodshed  in  South  Viet  Nam  after  we 
oomiAled  with  their  demand? 

Secretary  Roobs.  No,  of  course  it  would 
greatly  increase  the  prospect  of  bloodshed. 


Another  statement  made  by- 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

ISi.  ORIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
be  recognized? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  is  recognized. 

Kfr.  ORIFFIN.  I  yield  my  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  noticed  also  the  state- 
ment by  my  chairman,  on  page  6726: 

We  have  abandoned  our  ancient  tradition 

of   nonintervention  In  other  people's  affairs 

and  of  allowing  other  people  to  settle  their 
affairs  In  accordance  with  their  own  tradi- 
tions and  ci4>acltles. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  no  tradition  of 
nonintervention  with  the  affairs  of  other 
coimtries.  We  can  go  back  to  the  days 
of  John  Adams,  and  find  that  since  then 
we  have,  more  than  100  times,  I  would 
say,  interfered  in  the  affairs  of  other 
countries,  usually — almost  Inevitably — 
in  a  good  cause. 

I  shall  not  undertake  to  put  the  list  of 
our  foreign  involvonents  in  the  Record 
at  this  time.  I  simply  say  that  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  was  an  Interference  with  the 
affairs    of    European    countries    which 
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wanted  to  settle  and  colonize  the  W(  st- 
em Hemisphere. 

We  had  the  case  of  Theodore  Roose'  ^elt 
taking  the  Panama  Canal.  We  had  Lhe 
Spanish -American  War,  as  It  Is  caled, 
where  we  went  to  the  defense  and  >b- 
talned  the  liberation  of  Cuba  and  iie 
Philippines  from  Spain.  We  had  Jie 
Boxer  Rebellion  in  China.  We  went  1  ito 
the  Dominican  Republic  in  1903,  ind 
into  Haiti,  and  In  World  War  I  we  mi:  ed 
into  the  affairs  of  Europe  very  substf  n- 
tlaUy.  I 

As  I  say,  there  have  been  more  than  a 
hundred  cases  of  interference.  Howev  ;r, 
I  did  not  approve — I  have  not  approved 
at  any  time — of  the  military  interftr- 
ence  to  the  extent  to  which  we  went  in  to 
Indochina.  But  when  it  is  said  that  jy 
becoming  Involved  in  Vietnam  we  sre 
abandoning  tradition,  that  is  shear  no  i- 
sense,  because  our  tradition,  other  f ol  ts 
might  say,  has  been  one  of  interferen:e 
in  the  affairs  of  other  countries.  If  an  r- 
one  wishes,  I  can  submit  a  list  of  perha  js 
a  hundred  instances.  But  nearly  every  1 1- 
tervention  on  our  part  has  been  in  tie 
interest  of  our  own  security  or  a  humai  le 
cause. 

At  the  present  time,  although  I  want 
to  see  complete  withdrawal  from  Souh 
Vietnam  at  the  earliest  possible  momer  t, 
I  admit  we  are  Interfering  with  the  d  ?- 
sires  of  North  Vietnam  when  we  try  nc  w 
to  prevent  them  from  retaking  perha  )s 
more  than  a  million  people  who  escap  id 
their  vengeance  in  North  Vietnam  fro  m 
1954  through  1956. 

So  I  am  inserting  these  documents  [n 
order  to  keep  the  record  accurate. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  SENATE  TO  PR  )- 
CEED  TO  CONSIDERATION  ON 
MONDAY  OP  THE  SUPPLEMENT.  LL 
APPROPRIATION  BILL  FOR  PIB- 
CAL  YEAR  1972  [ 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Preslderlt, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Mor  - 
day,  Immediately  foUowing  the  dispos  - 
tion  of  the  amendment  by  the  SenaUr 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGkb)  to  restoie 
the  full  authorization  for  USIA,  the  Sei  - 
ate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Ca  - 
endar  No.  732,  H.R.  14582,  the  supple 
mental  appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  y©  ir 
1972. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
objecUon?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
la  so  ordered^ 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FRO  *« 
MONDAY  UNTIL  10  A.M.  TUESDA  f 
MAY  2.   1972 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presideiit, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  tl  le 
Senate  completes  its  business  on  Mondj  ,y 
next,  it  stand  in  adjournment  imtll    ( 
a.m.  on  Tuesday  next. 

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  PRO  if 
TUESDAY  UNTIL  WEDNBSDA'  r 
MAY  3,  1972  *' 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presidenk, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  tt  e 
Senate  completes  its  business  on  Tuesds  y 


next,  it  stand  in  adjournment  until  12 
o'clock  noon  CO  Wednesday  next. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objectioQ,  it  Is  80  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wlU  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  B4r.  BiBLs,  from  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

8.  3743.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  worltlng  capl- 
tal  fund  for  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  93-76«). 

By  Mr.  Bukdick,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment : 

HJl.  9546.  An  act  to  amend  the  Revised 
Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands  to  provide 
that  the  Legislature  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
shall  prescribe  the  minimum  age  for  mem- 
bership in  the  legislature  (Rept.  No.  92-767). 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  A 
BILL 

S.   3393 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cook,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3393,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  XVn  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  provide  financial  eisslstance  to  in- 
dividuals suffering  from  chronic  kidney 
disease  who  are  unable  to  pay  the  costs 
of  necessary  treatment. 


NATIONAL  TRAFFIC  AND  MOTOR 
VEHICLE  SAFETY  AUTHORIZA- 
TION ACT  OF  1972— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1171 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.) 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  when  Con- 
gress passed  the  National  TraflBc  and 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  in  1966  it  em- 
powered the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion to  establish  safety  standards  for 
motor  vehicles  to  protect  the  public 
"against  unreasonable  risk  of  death  and 
injury  in  motor  vehicle  operation." 

Since  then,  the  Nation  has  made  many 
real  gains  in  this  area  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  Its  safety 
division,  the  National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Administration,  deserve  much  of 
the  credit. 

The  required  energy  absorbing  steer- 
ing system,  for  example,  which  partially 
collapses  on  impact,  reduces  Injuries  30 
percent  according  to  a  scientific  study 
pubUshed  by  the  Highway  Safety  Re- 
search Center  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina. 

But  there  is  one  safety  regulaticm  is- 
sued by  DOT  that  I  find  quite  disturbing 
and  about  which  I  have  been  very  out- 
spoken. I  have  been  critical  of  this  stand- 


ard not  for  what  it  requires  by  way  of 
new  safety  measures,  but  for  what  it 
fails  to  require. 

It  is  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Standard 
208.  the  so-called  air  bag  standard, 
which  mandates  completely  automated 
occupant  restraint  devices  on  new  cars 
beginning  in  1975. 

Few  people  realize  that  this  proposal 
also  strikes  completely  from  Federal  auto 
safety  regulatlois  the  requirement  for 
safety  belts.  After  August  15,  1975,  there 
simply  will  not  be  any  seat  belts  In  new 
cars,  unless  the  owner  decides  to  install 
them  himself,  paying  a  retail  price  like- 
ly to  be  three  times  what  the  b^ts  would 
cost  in  mass  installation. 

It  further  strikes  me  as  a  peculiar  and 
particularly  questionable  practice  to  in- 
duce the  premature  implementation  of  a 
radically  new  technology  and  simulta- 
neously eliminate  from  Federal  safety 
standards  the  only  objectively  tested  (x:- 
cupant  restraint  mechanism. 

Perhaps  the  fact  that  seat  belts  will 
not  be  required  safety  equipment  should 
not  concern  me  so  much,  since  only 
about  25  percent  of  the  people  use  them, 
which  seems  to  be  why  DOT  embarked 
on  the  road  to  passive  restraints. 

But  it  Is  particularly  bothersome  be- 
cause, despite  all  of  DOT'S  claims  for  the 
air  bag,  there  appear  to  be  some  pain- 
fully serious  problems  that  ultimately 
are  going  to  affect  the  Nation's  motor- 
ists. 

And  I  feel  strongly  that  imtll  we  are 
assured  and  shown  that  every  single 
major  problem  has  been  solved,  and 
until  it  can  be  demonstrated  conclusively 
that  passive  restraints — no  matter  by 
what  name  they  are  called — can  perform 
100  percent  of  the  time  as  effectively  and 
efficiently  as  seat  belts,  then  I  think  we 
owe  it  to  the  public  to  assure  them  that 
seat  belts  will  be  available  in  every  car 
they  buy. 

So  today,  Mr.  President,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  S.  3474,  a  bill  "to  amend 
the  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Act  of  1966."  that  expresses  the 
win  of  the  Congress  that  seat  belts  should 
continue  as  mandatory  safety  equip- 
ment until  such  time  as  actual  experi- 
ence with  the  air  bags  indicates  that 
seat  belts  provide  no  measurable  safety 
benefit. 

In  no  way  should  this  amendment  be 
interpreted  as  a  move  to  thwart  the  au- 
thority of  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation, because  I  fully  support  every 
effort  to  discover  more  and  better  ways 
of  keeping  people  alive,  of  keeping  them 
from  being  hurt  In  most  auto  crashes. 
Rather,  It  should  be  viewed  as  some  small 
measure  of  sulded  Insurance  for  the 
motorist  until  we  know  more  about  the 
new  technology  that  Detroit  and  Eim)- 
pean  automakers  are  rapidly  perfecting. 
Mr.  President,  when  the  passive  re- 
straint rule  was  first  issued,  the  primary 
reason  was  to  get  into  use  a  system  that 
would  protect  more  people  than  the  seat 
belts  that  get  only  about  25  percent  use. 
It  seemed  at  the  time  there  was  no  way 
to  get  people  to  buckle  up. 

Today,  just  3  short  years  later,  we 
know  differently.  First,  there  Is  the  igni- 
tion interlock  belt  system  that  precludes 
starting    of   the    car   unless   belts   ar 
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buckled  about  the  occupants.  Ttots  have 
shown  this  system  to  Increase  belt  use 
of  about  75  percent. 

Within  the  last  year  Australia  has 
boosted  seat  belt  use  to  about  75  percent 
and  in  one  State  there  the  fatality  rate 
has  dropped  50  percent  because  of  a  law 
that  simply  requires  people  to  use  seat- 
belts  when  in  a  car.  In  fact,  one  Ohio 
city  has  had  a  similar  law  for  6  years — 
and  the  police  there  report  a  high  rate 
of  belt  use. 

Interest  in  such  laws  is  growing  in 
many  quarters.  Both  the  president  of 
Ford  Motor  Co..  Lee  lacocca,  and  Richard 
Gerstenberg.  chairman  of  General  Mo- 
tors, have  expressed  their  support.  The 
National  Safety  Council  has  voted  to  en- 
dorse mandatory  use  laws.  And  proposals 
for  mandatory  use  have  been  introduced 
in  at  least  10  State  legislatures. 

So,  it  is  possible  to  get  people  to  use 
belts,  even  without  a  massive  promo- 
tional and  educational  program  that 
would  be  hig^y  desirable  and  produc- 
tive. 

On  top  of  that,  there  is  more  than 
ample  proof  that  safety  belts  are  effec- 
tive, and  I  am  told  that  sur>erior,  more 
advanced  safety  belts  are  being  tested. 

One  of  the  most  detailed  analyses  of 
seat  belt  efficiency  was  reported  by  Volvo, 
the  Swedish  automaker.  In  over  28.000 
accidents  there  were  no  f  ataUties  among 
safety  belt  users  in  crashes  up  to  60 
miles  per  hour.  Last  fall,  a  General  Mo- 
tors researcher,  W.  D.  Nelson,  analjrzed 
235  fatal  accidents  and  foimd  that  only 
1  percent  of  injuries  to  safety  belt  users 
were  fatal. 

In  a  very  excellent  study  done  by  the 
Highway  Safety  Research  Center  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  It  was 
found  that  safety  belts  reduced  injuries 
and  fatalities  an  aversige  of  43  peroent 
in  all  accidents,  and  up  to  59  percent  in 
high  speed  crashes. 

Mr.  President,  I  find  it  difficult  to  un- 
derstand how  anyone  could  look  at  these 
and  other  statistics  that  show  how  much 
seatbelts  can  do  to  save  lives  and  reduce 
both  the  number  and  the  seriousness  of 
injuries,  and  fall  to  be  impressed. 

I  think  It  is  important  to  keep  these 
facts  In  mind  when  examining  argu- 
ments for  and  against  passive  restraints, 
primarily  because  it  can  be  demonstrated 
that  there  are  acceptable  alternatives  to 
accelerated  implementation  of  the  air 
bag  technology,  and  that  safety  belts 
have  an  Intrinsically  high  value  In  terms 
of  life-saving  capability. 

What  are  some  of  the  problem  areas  In 
the  field  of  passive  restraints,  primarily 
the  air  bag,  that  should  prompt  us  to 
keep  safety  belts? 

First,  there  is  the  matter  of  reliabil- 
ity. So  far  in  the  history  of  air  bags  it 
has  not  been  demonstrated  that  on  a 
production  line  basis  they  will  work 
absolutely  perfectly  all  the  time.  These 
are  man-made  devices;  we  would  be  fool- 
ish if  we  believed  that  they  will  be  per- 
fect. Secretary  Volpe  himself  said  last 
December  that  we  must  be  absolutely 
certain  of  100  percent  reliability,  noth- 
ing less.  So,  as  a  very  practical  matter, 
seat  belts  will  offer  back-up  protection 
in  the  event  of  failvre  or  just  as  impor- 
tantly in  the  event  of  premature  or  inad- 


vertent operation.  That  is  one  reason  I 
have  been  very  outspoken  in  criticizing 
tlie  elimination  of  seat  belts,  which  are  a 
proven.  Inexpensive  safety  system. 

In  recent  weeks,  the  Department  of 
Transportation  has  conducted  crash  tests 
of  two  "experimental  safety  vehicles"  in 
Phoenix,  Ariz.  Both  vehicles,  equipped 
with  air  bags  and  dummies  designed  to 
simulate  human  passengers,  were  crashed 
into  a  solid  barrier  at  about  50  miles 
per  hour.  Neither  vehicle  was  equipped 
with  seat  belt  systems.  Secretary  Volpe 
last  week  exclaimed  that  the  "eyes  of 
the  coxmtry"  were  focused  on  the  most 
recent  test.  My  eyes,  Mr.  President,  were 
focused  on  the  dummies,  and  last  week, 
when  the  vehicle  crashed  into  the 
barrier,  I  watched  with  horror  as  the 
dummies  were  thrown  into  the  wind- 
shield. Seat  belts  obviously  would  have 
prevented  such  an  occurrence,  despite 
the  failure  of  the  air  bags  to  deploy.  As 
it  was,  had  those  dummies  been  real  peo- 
ple, one  or  more  would  have  been  kUled. 

Second,  there  is  the  matter  of  protec- 
ticHi  in  multiple  collisions.  Little  credence 
can  be  given  claims  that  air  bar^s  are  go- 
ing to  be  manufactured  to  reinfiate  for 
impact  after  impact  after  impact,  when 
there  still  are  problems  with  single  bag 
deployment.  Safety  belts,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  been  proven  capable  of  giving 
continued  protection  throughout  the 
crash  ride. 

Next,  there  are  serious  questions  about 
the  capability  of  air  bags  for  protec- 
tion of  occupants  in  all  crash  modes. 
While  they  may  be  ideal  in  high  speed 
head-on  crashes,  some  apparently  valid 
questions  have  been  raised  about  their 
worth  in  side  collisions  and  roll-over  col- 
lisions. I  think  it  worth  noting  that  many 
deaths  occur  when  occupants  are  thrown 
out  of  cars  to  be  smtished  to  the  ground 
or  crushed  beneath  the  vehicle.  It  is  a 
well  known  fact  that  belts  keep  occu- 
pants inside  the  car  where  they  are  much 
safer. 

Recently  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  issued  a  report  outlining  the 
effects  of  regulatory  actions  on  motor 
vehicle  costs.  Part  of  the  report  ad- 
dressed itself  to  passive  restraints,  and 
it  had  this  to  say : 

An  important  observation  to  be  mcde  Is 
that  there  Is  no  passive  restraint  technique 
yet  developed  that  can.  by  Itself,  provide 
adequate  slde-lmpact  and  roll -over  protec- 
tion, even  at  the  lower  speeds,  c^esplte  tech- 
nical compliance  with  MVSS  208.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  use  of  air  bags,  structural  changes 
must  be  made  In  the  vehicle  to  prevent  In- 
ruslon  into  the  passenger  compartment  In 
slde-lmpact  collisions,  and  either  structural 
changes  or  belts  are  needed  to  prevent  ejec- 
tions from  the  vehicle  In  side-Impacts  or  roll- 
overs. In  contrast,  active  restraints,  specifi- 
cally, lap-shoulder  belts,  mitigate  ejections  In 
roll-overs  and  side-Impacts  without  struc- 
tural changes.  Moreover,  extensive  front-seat 
design  changes  are  required  to  provide  the 
structural  strength  to  restrain  rear-seat  pas- 
sengers In  frontal  oolUslons  when  air  bags 
are  used. 

A  few  weeks  ago  General  Motors  issued 
a  "Report  on  Progress  in  Areas  of  Public 
Concern,"  which  included  comments  by 
Louis  Lundstrom,  who  heads  and  co- 
ordinates all  automotive  safety  for  OM.  I 
found  some  of  his  observations  qtiite  In- 
teresting. 


For  tnstanee.  Mr.  Lundstrom  said  Gen- 
eral Motors  does  not  yet  have  a  practi- 
cable passive  restraint  system  for  rear- 
seat  occupants,  and  he  stated  that  air 
cushions  as  presently  being  developed 
would  be  of  no  use  in  rear  end  collisions. 
And  the  cost  of  the  new  systems,  he  said, 
would  be  "substantial." 

Another  concern  must  be  the  action 
that  preceded  an  accident — what  hap- 
pens to  the  car  and  driver  before  a  crash 
occius.  Often  drivers  will  swerve  vio- 
lently in  an  attempt  to  avoid  a  collision, 
and  they  usually  slam  on  their  brakes 
forcefully. 

If  there  is  no  crash,  there  is  no  deploy- 
ment of  airbags  and  occupants,  particu- 
larly children,  risk  being  tossed  about 
the  interior  of  the  car.  Also,  drivers  face 
the  possibility  of  sliding  out  from  behind 
the  wheel,  losing  control  of  the  vehicle. 
Again,  these  are  situations  in  which  seat- 
belts  will  be  valuable. 

Mr.  President,  the  obstinate  refusal  of 
the  NHTSA  to  reinstate  the  mandatory 
seatbelt  requirement  has  been  carried 
beyond  the  point  of  reason.  Without 
making  a  value  judgment  as  to  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  airbags,  there  is  no  longer 
any  doubt  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  seat- 
belts.  They  can,  and  do,  save  lives.  Last 
week  they  would  have  saved  the 
dummies. 

Since  my  last  statement  on  this  prob- 
lem to  the  Senate.  I  have  received  hun- 
dreds of  letters  from  people  throughout 
the  country,  urging  my  continued  efforts 
to  "save  the  belts."  There  has  also  been 
substantial  editorial  endorsement  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  seatbelt  require- 
ment. There  is  no  question  that  seatbelts 
should  be  retained,  until  proved  to  be  of 
no  safety  benefit.  If  they  save  only  one 
life  or  prevent  one  person  from  sustain- 
ing permanent  injury,  they  are  worth  the 
minimal  cost  of  installation. 

Mr.  President,  I  again  urge  the  NHTSA 
to  amend  its  passive  restraint  standard 
to  preserve  the  seatbelt  requirement.  As 
a  precaution  against  bureaucratic  inertia 
however,  I  am  today  introducing  legisla- 
tion to  remedy  this  unjust  and  inexcus- 
able situation. 


FOREIGN  RELATIONS  AUTHORIZA- 
TIONS ACT  OF  1972— AMEND- 
MENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1172 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  Ue  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
I  developed,  in  a  siieech  on  the  floor,  the 
dimensions  of  my  concern  over  what  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  did  to  the 
USIA  authoriration  for  fiscal  1973. 

As  a  result  of  the  committee  action 
slashing  the  USIA  authorization,  next 
Monday  I  will  be  offering  a  straight  up 
and  down  amendment  to  restore  the  full 
amount  of  the  authorization.  You  may 
recall  that  the  committee  cut  the  au- 
thorization by  $45  million  or  nearly  30 
percent.  I  believe  this  to  be  unwise  at 
this  time,  and  I  would  like  to  say  a  little 
more  about  why  I  think  it  unwise. 

As  I  stated  yesterday,  there  can  be 
no  serious  question  about  the  need  for 
a  Government  information  program  or 
the  importance  of  the  USIA's  function 
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in  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs.  Its 
efforts  are  closely  Integrated  with  the 
activities  of  other  U.S.  agencies  enga  i:ed 
In  foreign  relations,  and  Its  role  1 1  a 
permanent  one. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  your 
Indulgence  to  make  a  few  remarks  re- 
flecting my  deep  concern  over  the  ac- 
tions of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  In  dealing  with  the  auth  )rl- 
zatlon  legislation  for  USIA  for  fiscal  j  ear 
1973.  The  $45  million  slash  In  fuids 
would  vlrtuaUy  gut  the.  capabUlUes  of 
the  U.S.  Government  to  effectively  i  re- 
sent the  views  of  the  American  pe<ple 
throughout  the  world.  This  action,  In 
my  Judgment,  is  Ill-timed  and  lU-CDn- 
celved.  Let  me  detail  for  you  briefly  w  tiat 
these  cuts  will  mean  In  real,  concrete, 
terms. 

The  Voice  of  America  will  be  cripp  ed. 
Twenty-flve  foreign  languages  will  have 
to  be  dropped,  six  major  transmitter  fa- 
cilities will  be  closed  down,  and  more 
than  900  experienced  valuable  emploj  ees 
will  be  terminated.  Among  the  langua  jes 
to  be  dropped  are  Latvian.  LlthuaniBui, 
Estonian,  and  all  East  European  lin- 
guages. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  traveled  wit  ely 
as  a  Senator  of  the  United  States,  as  n  ost 
of  us  have,  and  I  have  made  it  a  parti  :u- 
lar  point  to  look  into  the  effectlvenesi  i  of 
the  VOA  wherever  I  have  gone.  With  mt 
exception.  I  have  found  It  to  be  hlg  ily 
respected,  responsible,  and  listened  to. 
All  over  the  world,  VGA's  name  ne  re- 
casters  are  recognized.  Guides  at  the  !x- 
hlblts  In  the  Soviet  Union  who  wjre 
drawn  from  VOA  for  temporary  dity, 
time  and  again  find  their  voices  reog- 
nized  and  excitement  sweeps  throug  i  a 
hall  full  of  Soviets  as  the  word  spret  ds, 
"Look,  there  is  Nikita  Barsky,  it  is  Nik  ta. 
It  Is  Nikita."  I  hardly  need  to  under!  Ine 
the  significance  of  such  a  reaction  L  i  a 
closed  society.  Massive  Soviet  Jammng 
efforts,  resiuned  to  the  hour,  as  Soviet 
tanks  rumbled  into  Czechoslovakia  In 
1968  reflect  the  appeal  VOA  broadci  sts 
have  in  the  U.S.S  Jl. 

The  cut  proposed  by  the  Foreign  Ite- 
latlons  Committee,  because  of  its  stric- 
ture and  rigidity  of  form,  will  abolish  all 
USIS  activities  in  30  countries  and  se- 
verely reduce  them  In  many  others. 

USIS  will  be  abolished  in  Guyina 
where  the  battle  for  power  between  M  )s- 
cow-inspired  Cheddl  Jagan  and  the  m  )re 
moderate  Forbes  Bumhan  has  kep  a 
tragic  country  divided  between  bla:ks 
and  Asiatics;  Trinidad,  a  vital  Carlbbt  an 
port  with  more  than  one-half  bill  on 
dollar  U.S.  Investments  and  one  of  he 
pillars  of  constructive  Caribbean  effo  -ts 
toward  regional  government  and  doner 
relaUons  with  the  United  States;  BO- 
garla,  one  of  the  most  hermetically  sea!  ed 
countries  in  the  world;  the  Dominic  Ein 
Republic,  which  only  a  few  years  sgo 
was  the  scene  of  one  of  our  great  f  orel  sn 
policy  crises;  most  of  the  countries  of 
Central  America,  important  to  the  Unit  ed 
States  politically,  economically,  and  h  s- 
torlcally;  Libya  and  Kuwait,  two  of  t  le 
great  reservoirs  of  petroleiun  of  tie 
Western  World,  upon  which  the  entre 
Western  economy  has  come  to  deperd; 
and  17  countries  in  Africa. 


Let  me  say  a  few  words  about  Africa, 
particularly.  As  you  know,  as  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  Sub- 
committee on  Africa,  this  psirt  of  the 
world  is  especially  close  to  my  heart. 

In  sub-Saharan  Africa,  the  cutback 
would  require  the  elimination  of  all  U.S. 
informational  and  cultiu^  activities 
normally  handled  by  USIS  in  more  than 
half  of  the  countries  comprising  50  mil- 
lion black  Africans.  Out  of  28  countries 
where  USIS  posts  now  operate,  as  many 
as  15  could  lose  the  entire  program — 
library,  cultural  activities,  film,  press, 
radio  programing — everything.  In  flve 
more  countries,  a  total  of  11  branch  posts 
and  reading  rooms  outside  the  capital 
cities  are  tentatively  slated  for  closing. 
The  other  eight  countries,  not  small 
enough  to  be  eliminated  altogether  and 
not  large  enough  to  warrant  branch  post 
operations,  will  be  cut  drastically. 

These  developments,  taken  together 
with  the  elimination  of  most  of  the 
African  division  of  the  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica— except  for  French  broadcasting — 
and  the  demise  of  the  single  printed 
medium  for  reaching  people  throughout 
the  continent — the  picture  magazine 
Topic — means  in  effect  that  all  efforts  to 
communicate  with  50  million  Africans 
will  have  been  largely  curtailed  by  the 
UJ8.  Government. 

The  message  to  the  remaining  250  mil- 
lion Africans  is  to  be  drastically  watered 
down,  and  In  the  case  of  the  120  million 
inhabitants  of  flve  top  priority  coun- 
tries— Cameroon.  Ethiopia,  Ghana.  Ni- 
geria, and  Zaire— virtually  the  entire  ef- 
fort would,  perforce,  be  limited  to  mini- 
mum activities  in  the  capital  city.  This 
reduction  will  not  only  cut  out  people  and 
offices,  but  all  facilities  available  to  them 
for  doing  their  job.  Because  of  concur- 
rent reductions  in  support  services  back 
in  Washington  as  well  as  cutbacks  in 
sheer  budgetary  support,  such  standard 
devices  which  have  been  used  by  USIS 
posts  throughout  the  world  as  publica- 
tion of  weekly  or  biweekly  newsletters, 
and  the  mailing  of  special  materials  of 
Interest  to  educators,  editors,  youth  lead- 
ers, union  leaders,  and  the  like,  the  pro- 
jection of  films,  and  staging  of  lectures, 
seminars,  and  discussions,  will  also  have 
to  be  cut. 

In  human  terms,  the  reduction  of  pro- 
gram activities  In  Africa  would  mean  the 
elimination  of  43  American  officers  as- 
signed to  Africa — out  of  a  total  of  100. 

This  it  should  be  borne  In  mind,  is  the 
necessary  impact  of  this  fund  cutback  on 
a  continent  full  of  people  with  a  num- 
ber of  specially  legitimate  questions  to 
ask  of  America.  This  continent,  plagued 
with  disease,  illiteracy,  underdeveloped 
commercially.  Industrially  and  agricul- 
turally, only  a  decade  from  colonial  rule, 
seeks  new  directions  and  new  ideas  to 
help  fulfill  its  peoples'  aspirations.  It  is 
not  Interested  in  adopting  outsiders' 
ideologies,  but  it  is  desperately  in  need 
of  know-how — straightforward  prag- 
matic answers  to  questions  of  social,  cul- 
tural, and  technological  organization 
vital  to  its  move  into  a  modem  world. 
It  has  exhibited  great  respect  and  aflln- 
Ity  for  the  American  experience  and 
enthusiasm  for  the  vitality  and  promise 
of  the  American  example. 


Mr.  President.  I  can  only  think  of  one 
Justiflcatlon  for  an  action  like  this 
which  would  strip  our  Government  of 
its  ability  to  communicate  successfully 
the  views  of  the  American  people  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  That  would  be  the 
coming  of  the  nnni»>nn<nni  in  political 
terms— the  end  of  political  competition 
and  pressure  between  ourselves  and  the 
other  super  powers  in  the  world;  the 
achievement  of  genuine  peace  and  trust. 
We  all  know  this  day  has  not  yet  ar- 
rived. Those  of  us  who  have  any  doubts 
need  only  read  the  statements  of  Chair- 
man Brezhnev  who.  reiterates  again  and 
again  the  unyielding  position  of  the  So- 
viet Union  that  political  competition  and 
ideological  struggle  must  be  relentlessly 
pursued.  President  Nixon  in  his  U.S. 
Foreign  Policy  for  the  70's  statement 
stated: 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  TTnlon 
are  Ideological  adveraarles  and  wUl  remain 
■o.  We  are  political  and  mlUtary  com- 
petitors. .  .  . 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  in  these 
circumstances,  the  Irresponsible  massive 
reduction  of  the  capability  of  the  United 
States  in  information  and  cultural  af- 
fairs which  would  result  from  this  bill 
would  amount  to  simple  unilateral  polit- 
ical disarmament  and  political  suicide. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  not  talking 
about  billions.  This  is  not  the  Nation's 
defense  budget.  Savings  accomplished  in 
the  magnitude  of  $45  million  are  not 
going  to  settle  this  country's  funda- 
mental economic  crises,  nor  renew  its 
cities,  nor  end  its  educational  inequali- 
ties. What  it  will  do.  however,  is  Jeopar- 
dize the  capability  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
American  people  and  win  the  time  nec- 
essary to  muster  the  massive  resources 
necessary  to  cope  with  our  own  internal 
problems. 

In  sum,  Mr.  President,  I  urge  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  to  support  my 
resolution  which  proposes  the  restora- 
tion of  the  full  request  for  the  budget 
authorization  of  USIA. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  amendment  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

AlCXNOlflENT  No.  1172 

On  page  21.  beginning  with  ime  30,  strike 
out  through  line  26  on  page  23  and  Insert 
In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  301.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  for  fiscal  year  1973,  to  carry  out  In- 
ternational informational  activities  and  pro- 
grams under  the  United  States  Information 
and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948,  the 
Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange 
Act  of  1961,  and  Reorganisation  Plan  Niun- 
bered  8  of  1953,  and  other  purpoees  author- 
ized by  law,  the  following  amounts: 

(1)  $194,313,000  for  "Salarlee  and  Expen- 
ses" and  "Salaries  and  Expenses  (special  for- 
eign currency  program)",  except  that  so 
much  of  such  amount  as  may  be  appropriated 
for  "Salaries  and  Expenses  (special  foreign 
currency  program)"  may  be  appropriated 
without  fiscal  year  limitation; 

(2)  $8,036,000  for  "^>ecial  International 
Exhibitions"  and  "I^MClal  International  Ex- 
hibitions (special  foreign  currency  pro- 
gram) ",  which  amount  may  be  appropriated 
without  flaeal  year  limitation:  and 
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(3)  $1,000,000  for  "Acquisition  and  con- 
struction of  radio  facilities",  which  amount 
may  be  appropriated  without  fiscal  year 
limitation. 

On  page  29,  line  11,  strike  out  "(a)". 


ANNOtrWCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
THE  PROPERTY  TAX 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  Senator  Mttskik,  the  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations,  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  I  would  like  to  an- 
nounce that  the  subcommittee  will  be- 
gin hearings  on  May  4  and  5  on  the 
property  tax  system. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  in  room  3302 
of  the  New  Senate  Office  Building,  at 
10:00  a.m. 

Anyone  wishing  to  file  a  statement 
with  respect  to  the  pr(Q)erty  tax  should 
contact  the  chief  clerk  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. Mrs.  Lucinda  T.  Dennis,  at  225- 
4718. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


DR.  LAURENCE  N.  WOODWORTH, 
RECIPIENT  OP  CIVIL  SERVICE 
AWARD 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  this 
evening.  April  28,  the  chief  of  staff  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Rev- 
enue Taxation  will  receive  a  "Career 
Service  Award  for  Sustained  Excellence" 
from  the  Naticmal  Civil  Service  League. 
The  league  also  confers  awards  for  "Spe- 
cial Achievement."  and  Dr.  Woodworth's 
citation  is  special  even  for  them.  It  recog- 
nizes Dr.  Woodworth's  outstanding  con- 
tributions to  Government  during  his  28 
years  CHi  the  joint  committee  staff  and 
his  toiure  as  chief  of  staff  since  August 
1964. 

It  Is  well  known  to  the  members  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  that  Larry 
Woodworth  has  one  of  the  most  demand- 
ing positions  in  Washington.  For  in- 
stance, during  the  deliberations  on  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969.  the  talk  was 
that  3  years  of  work  was  done  in  about  9 
months.  Instrumental  in  the  process  of 
research,  analysis,  and  drafting  was  the 
Joint  committee  staff  led  by  Dr.  Wood- 
worth. 

I  must  say  that  to  operate  at  peak 
mental  efficiency  in  such  an  atmosphere 
of  pressure  does  indeed  take  an  extra 
measure  of  stamina  as  well  as  technical 
and  administrative  skills  of  a  high  order. 
We  members  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Finance  have  seen  Dr.  Woodwortii 
apply  these  skills  year  after  year  as  dif- 
ficult and  complex  revenue  measures 
have  been  shaped,  considered,  modified, 
fought  over,  and  enacted.  The  staff, 
which  he  has  developed  and  trained,  has 
been  most  helpful  to  the  members  of  the 
committee. 

An  additional  measure  of  Dr.  Wood- 
worth's  value  is  the  experience  which  he 
brings  to  his  Job  from  his  activities  out- 
side of  Congress,  such  as  his  positions  in 
municipal  government,  active  participa- 
tion in  the  National  Tax  Association,  and 
as  a  fiscal  adviser  to  the  Governor  of 
Maryland.  For  example.  I  would  think 
that  his  experience  as  mayor  and  as  city 
council  member  of  Cheverly,  Md.,  adds 


valuable  Inslgfat  into  current  Congres- 
sional d^berations  on  revenue  sharing. 
In  my  opinion,  the  excellent  work  of 
Dr.  Woodworth's  has  made  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  tax  legislation  of  this 
country  and  to  the  quality  of  its  Govern- 
ment. He  has  earned  this  high  honor, 
and  I  would  like  to  add  my  commenda- 
ticm  to  that  of  the  Naticmal  CivU  Servioe 
League. 

JOINT  CONGRESSIONAL  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  INAUGURAL  CEREMONIES 
OF  1973 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  announce  that 
the  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on 
Ihaugural  Ceremonies  of  1973,  created 
pursuant  to  Soiate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 63  of  the  92d  Congress,  held  its  orga- 
nizational meeting  on  Monday,  April  24, 
1972.  The  meeting  was  held  in  the  office 
of  the  Speaker,  and  Senator  B.  Everett 
JoRDAK  of  North  Carolina  was  unan- 
imously elected  chairman  of  the  Joint 
committee.  This  is  the  third  time  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
has  been  unanimously  elected  to  serve  in 
this  Illustrious  capacity. 

Hie  members  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Inaugural  Ceremonies  in  addition  to 
Senator  B.  Everett  Jordan,  chairman, 
are  Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mans- 
field, Senator  Marlow  W.  Cook,  Speak- 
er Carl  Albert.  House  Majority  Leader 
Hals  Boggs,  and  House  Minority  Leader 
Gerald  R.  Ford. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  RANDOLPH 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
always  felt  the  greatest  sense  of  respect 
and  admiration  for  my  friend  and  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  Jtxnmxas  Ran- 
dolph, the  senior  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. A  few  days  ago.  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  go  to  West  Virginia  and  find 
out  how  deeply  those  sentimaits  are 
shared  by  the  people  of  his  State.  It  was 
a  profoundly  rewarding  experience,  one 
I  should  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate. 

The  occasion  was  the  17th  annual  ban- 
quet of  Welrtonian  Lodge  No.  183.  Order 
Italian  Sons  and  Daughters  of  America. 
A  crowd  of  more  than  500  people  attend- 
ed the  meeting,  which  took  place 
Wednesday,  April  26,  1972. 

At  that  banquet  in  Senator  Randolph's 
honor,  a  17-year-old  Eagle  Scout,  Mi- 
chael "Bfflckey"  Ceran,  received  a  special 
tribute  from  the  Boy  Scouts  and  the  com- 
mimlty  for  his  bravery  in  saving  the  lives 
of  two  people  during  the  past  2  years. 
Mickey  had  also  received  honors  from 
the  Fort  Steuben  Area  Council  for  his 
courage. 

I  was  deeply  impressed  by  the  remarks 
of  Mickey  Ceran  and  others  who  spoke 
at  the  dinner,  including  the  Rev.  Father 
James  Altmeyer,  chairman.  Mike  Sini- 
cropl.  and  Daniel  Grossi.  who  served  as 
toastmaster. 

But  I  was  particularly  moved  by  the 
comments  of  Mr.  Guy  V.  Alendola.  the 
natlmal  president  of  the  Order  of  the 
Italian  Sons  and  Daughters  of  America. 
I  think  Senators  would  enjoy  reading  his 
comments,    because   Mr.   Mendola   ex- 


pressed veiy  clearly  the  qualities  we  have 
all  admired  in  Senator  Randolph. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  c(»uplete  text  of  Mr.  Men- 
dola's  remarks  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

lliere  being  no  objection,  the  remains 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Rkm* sKw  or  Out  V.  MxinioiiA 

It  Is  a  pleasure  and  privilege  for  me  to  visit 
again  with  my  tKxithers  and  sisters  of  Welr- 
tonian Lodge  ...  to  toeak  bread  with  tbem 
on  this  very  qieclal  occasion  .  .  .  and  to  par- 
ticipate with  them  in  their  salute  to  a  dis- 
tinguished American  .  .  .  one  who  has  been 
a  close  friend  and  who  holds  an  hcmorary 
membership  in  the  Order  Italian  Sons  *«^ 
Daughters  of  America  . . .  the  Honorable  Jen- 
nings Randolph.  United  States  Senator  from 
West  Virginia. 

Senator  Randolph  has  played  a  major  role 
In  teinglng  many  tiunngm«t>M  Amerloau 
to  this  city  as  guests  of  Wetrtontan  Lodge.  It 
is  most  appropriate  that  tonight  we  salute 
him  and  pay  tribute  to  him  as  a  most  dis- 
tinguished leader  and  a  truly  great  American. 

As  we  pay  tribute  to  Senator  Randolph  to- 
night, I  am  remlivded  of  the  words  of  the 
late  John  F.  Kennedy — ^who.  Incidentally,  was 
one  of  the  dlstlngulBhed  visitors  hosted  by 
this  lodge  shortly  before  he  became  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Our  martyrad 
president  made  the  foUowing  observation 
about  men  who  are  choaen  to  serve  in  high 
public  office: 

"When  at  some  future  date,  the  high  court 
of  history  sits  in  judgment  of  each  of  im  .  .  . 
recording  whether  in  our  brief  span  of  serv- 
ice we  fulfilled  our  req>oD8ibllltles  .  .  .  our 
success  or  faUure,  in  whatever  office  we  may 
hold,  wlU  be  measured  by  the  answers  to 
four  quesUons  .  .  .  were  we  truly  men  oC 
courage  .  .  .  were  we  truly  men  of  Judg- 
ment .  .  .  were  we  truly  men  of  integrity  .  .  . 
were  we  truly  men  of  dedication." 

It  is  my  sincere  belief  that  Sena.tor  Ran- 
dolph could  answer  all  those  questions  In 
the  affirmative,  because  in  his  long  record  of 
public  servioe  he  has  exemplified  courage. 
judgment,  integrity  and  dedication  in  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office  and  In  his 
fulfillment  of  his  responslbUltiee  to  the  peo- 
ple of  West  Virginia  and  to  his  feUow-Amer- 
Icans. 

As  fratemallsts  and  as  Americans,  we  need 
the  vision  and  direction  which  good  leaden 
like  Senator  Rand<dph  can  give  us.  We  need 
that  vision  and  direction  so  that  each  one  ot 
us  might  provide  our  country  during  its  pres- 
ent period  of  crisis  with  the  moral  courage 
and  cultural  stamina  which  our  anoeston 
have  always  provided.  Our  adherence  to  our 
essential  tradition  of  the  brotheiliood  of  man 
under  the  fatherhood  of  Ood  tmpmiiMi  \q>on 
us  the  need  for  demonstrating  that  kind  of 
moral  courage  and  cultural  stamina  In  every- 
thing we  do.  Only  then  can  we  be  truly 
united  in  the  acoon4>Ushment  of  our  high 
purpose  as  responsible  and  concerned  Ameri- 
cans and  emulate  the  example  of  your  friend 
and  my  friend.  Senator  Jennings  Randolph. 
This  is  the  challenge  and  crusade  of  our 
day.  It  Is  the  kind  of  challenge  we  must  ac- 
cept and  a  crusade  we  must  raUy  behind  If 
we  are  to  make  the  kind  of  contribution  we 
must  make  as  we  begin  the  hard,  long,  excit- 
ing task  of  building  a  greater  America.  Ctely 
then  will  we  be  ready  to  explore  new  dimen- 
sions of  human  aspiration  and  achievement. 
As  fratemallsts  and  as  good  Americans  m 
oan  afford  to  do  no  less. 

As  Natloiua  President  of  the  Order  Italian 
Sons  and  Dau^tos  of  America.  I  want  to 
breath  the  non-partisan  poUtlcal  i>olicy  of 
my  office  for  the  first  time  tonight. 

I  want  to  state  most  affirmatively  that  wen 
I  a  resident  of  this  great  n^hborlng  state  of 
West  Virginia.  I  would  work  for  and  I  would 
vote  for  the  re-election  of  oiu*  distinguished 
friend.  Senator  Randolph. 
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NATIONAL  MATERIALS  POLICE 

Mr.  BOOOS.  Mr.  President.  thJ  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatdi  recently  published 
a  very  interesting  article  analyzing  the 
interim  report  Issued  earlier  this  mbnth 
by  the  National  Commission  on  Ma  Aeri- 
als Policy. 

As  this  interim  report  is  of  srea'  in- 
terest to  many  Senators,  I  ask  unanii  lous 
consent  that  the  article  by  WUliam  K. 
Wyant,  Jr..  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arpcle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Riq>Bi>, 
as  follows : 


Thm  oomnnlMlonT  lloai  rapoK  la  due  on 
JuiM  80,  1978.  Ooocran  oraatod  Um  oommls- 
■lon  In  Mm  RMouroe  Baoowry  Act  of  1070. 
Prealdent  Richard  M.  Nixon  appolntad  tha 
membors  lact  June.  Chairman  u  Jaroma  L. 
Klaff,  prealdent  of  H.  Klaff  and  Co.,  of  Baltl- 
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(By  William  K.  Wyant,  Jr.) 
Washinoton,  April  31. — ^Tbe  United 
is  running  short  of  raw  materials  and 
find  ways  of  shifting  from  the  "use 
card"   approach   to  salvage   and  re 
National    Conmilsslon   on   Materials 
reported  this  week. 

Until  shortly  before   World  War 
country's  export  of   minerals  exceedi 
Import.    By    1970    It    was    buying 
worth  about  4  billion  dollars  more 
It  sold  abroad.  The  commission  warn: 
the  net  trade  deficit  could  reach  60  blfllona 
a  year  by  the  year  2000. 

"In  the  case  of  a  majority  of  our  basli 
terlals,"  the  presidential  panel  said 
first  Interim  report,  "the  gap  betwaei 
requirements  and  the  remaining  easily  i^oaa- 
alble  world  supplies  Is  widening." 

To  Illustrate  the  bind  the  United  S' 
In,  the  commission  recalled  that  worl( 
ductlon  of  31  principal  minerals  mo: 
doubled  In  dollar  value  from  1950  to 
to  77.4  billions  from  37.1  billions— wl 
coxmtry's  output  Increased  only  to 
lions  from  14.2  In  1908  dollars. 

In  1960  the  United  States  was  p: 
88.2  per  cent  and  consuming  nearly 
cant  of  world  production.  By  1968  this 
try  was  producing  lees  than  24  per 
consuming  leae  than  28  per  cent  of 
total.  In  1968  dollar  value,  however, 
consumption  Increased  to  21.6  bllllo: 
from  16.6  the  period. 

"The  unmistakable  conclusion 
as  the  nation's  needs  continue  to  gro' 
as  per  capita  consumption  of  materli 
other  countries  Increases  at  an  even 
rate  than  ours.  It  becomes  Increasingly 
cult  for  the  United  States  to  fill  Its 
growing  deficit  by  Imports,  even  at  Ini 
Ing  prices,"  the  Interim  report  said 

The  United  Staitas,  the  commission 
enjoyed  vigorous  Industrial  and  aconon^c 
growth  over  the  last  century,  building  \ip 
"the  hlgheat  standard  of  living  In  the  worldl' 
The  panti  blamed  complacency  for  the  rua- 
tlon's  failure  to  develop  n«w  aouroei 
of  materials  at  home — a  failure  reflactad  In 
mora  and  more  dependence  oa  foi 
sources. 

Both  In  the  acqulaltlon  of  materials 
In  tha   disposal  of  waste,   the  panel 
conflicts   can   occur  between   tha   need  Wat 
the  raw  stuff  of  Industry  and  the  qualltsof 
the  environment. 

TtM  commission  noted  that  technologyjuid 
tha  Increaalng  affluence  of  the  nation 
clety  had  nearly  doubled  the  amouc2  of 
solid  waste  generated  by  each  person  wdly. 
In  xirban  areas,  waste  colleotlon  has  s  arad 
from  under  three  pounds  for  each  p  rson 
a  day  In  1920  to  five  pounds  In  1970. 

There  has  been  a  change  In  the  chai  ctar 
of  the  waste.  It  was  pointed  out.  bacai  le  It 
contains  more  and  more  materials  tha  are 
nonblodegradaUe — that  Is,  that  do  noi  de- 
teriorate normally  when  thrown  away. '  Dtal 
solid  waste  produced  In  the  nation  In  1969 
has  been  estimated  at  more  than  4.31bll 
lloQ  tons. 
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Other  memben  are  Lynton  Keith  Oald- 
w^,  profeaaor  of  political  aclanca  at  Indiana 
Univarslty:  J.  Hugh  Uadtke,  presidaot  of 
Xf^uuoll  United,  Houston;  Lee  W.  UlatOQ, 
president  emeritus  of  the  glass  BotUa  Blow- 
«n  AasoclaUon,  PhlladelphU:  Frederick  Selta. 
pnaident  of  RockefeUer  University,  New 
York:  Saoratary  of  the  Interior  Rogers  C.  B. 
Morton  and  Secretary  of  Oommeroa  Patar  Q. 
Petaraon. 

The  commission's  staff  la  dlraotad  by  Jamea 
Boyd,  fonnar  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
and  prealdent  of  the  Copper  Range  Co. 

In  1970,  tha  commission  reported  this  week, 
the  United  States  Importad  all  of  Its  primary 
requirements  of  chromlite,  cdumblum,  mica, 
rutUe,  tantaliua  and  tin.  It  Imported  more 
than  90  per  cent  of  Ita  alumlnmn,  antimony, 
cobalt,  manganeae  and  platinum,  more  than 
half  Ita  asbestos,  beryl,  cadmium,  flour- 
spar  nickel  and  sine,  and  more  than  one 
third  of  Its  Iron  ore,  lead  and  mercury. 

The  commlsnton  emphasized  the  Impor- 
tance of  "secondary  processing" — the  recy- 
cling of  materials  after  a  product  has  been 
made  and  used,  and  the  raolamaUon  of  waste 
during  tha  manufacturing  iirocaas. 

In  tha  report  Is  a  list  of  key  materials  that 
are  to  be  given  intensive  study  for  the  piir- 
poee  of  Improving  their  recycling.  The  list 
Includes  Iron  and  steel,  the  alloying  elements 
chromium  and  nickel,  and  aluminum,  cop- 
per, lead,  magnesium,  zinc  and  precious  met- 
als. 

Olaaa.  oU,  paper,  plastics,  rubber  and  tez- 
tUaa  are  also  on  the  list.  Special  attenUon 
will  be  given  to  municipal  and  industrial 
wastes,  as  well  as  to  certain  consumer  waates 
like  Junked  automobiles. 


DEATH  OP  FRANK  L.  BOYDEN,  FOR- 
MER HEADMASTER  OF  DEERFIELD 
ACADESkfY 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
deep  regret  that  I  learned  of  the  loss  of 
one  of  America's  most  inspirational  edu- 
cators and  molders  of  men.  Prank  L. 
Boyden,  who  for  66  years  served  as  head- 
master of  Deerfleld  Academy,  died 
Wednesday  in  his  home  in  Deerfleld. 

Frank  Boyden  was  a  big  man.  though 
he  stood  only  5  feet  tall.  And  he  guided 
three  generations  of  Deerfleld  boys 
through  adolescence  and  on  to  distin- 
guished service  in  every  imaginable  call- 
ing. 

He  had  originally  planned  to  enter 
the  law.  and  went  to  Deerfleld  as  head- 
master in  1902  for  a  year  in  order  to  save 
money  to  enter  law  school.  But  his  stew- 
ardship of  Deerfleld  continued  imtil  his 
retirement  in  1968,  and  in  spirit  it  shall 
continue  for  as  long  as  the  academy 
endures. 

When  Frank  Boyden  arrived  at  Deer- 
fleld shortly  after  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury, the  fate  of  the  academy  was  much 
in  doubt.  With  only  14  students  and  a 
meager  endowment,  Frank's  task  was 
immense.  At  flrst  he  drove  around  the 
countryside  seeking  to  enroll  students. 
But  it  was  not  long  before  Deerfleld  was 
able  to  choose  from  among  the  top  stu- 
dents in  the  country. 

As  headmaster.  Prank  Boyden  ruled 
with  a  warm  heart,  rather  than  an  iron 
hand.  For  years  his  ofllce  was  in  the 


front  corridor  of  the  academy's  main 
building,  and  he  was  always  available  to 
his  students  to  whom  he  provided  con- 
stant and  individual  assistance.  Hie  story 
is  told  that  when  someone  donated  money 
for  a  new  office,  he  declined  to  uae  the 
desk  that  faced  the  campua  and  instead 
used  a  chair  near  the  door — as  close  as 
he  could  get  to  the  corridor— so  that  he 
could  see  the  students  as  they  went  by. 
And  students  never  failed  to  oome  to 
him,  whether  in  their  triumphs  or 
troubles. 

Under  his  tutelage,  there  developed 
some  of  our  Nation's  finest  leaders  in  the 
20th  century.  While  he  remained  a  mod- 
est man,  others  would  not  let  him  escape 
the  acclaim  he  deserved.  His  fellow  edu- 
cators recognized  his  brilliance  and  com- 
passion, and  23  colleges  and  universities 
awarded  him  honorary  degrees. 

But  I  am  sure,  to  Frank  Boyden,  the 
greatest  reward  was  the  success  and  hap- 
piness of  those  whom  he  nurtured  and 
guided  to  maturity. 

Prank  Boyden's  legacy  will  endure  for 
ages  because  it  is  embodied  in  the 
thoughts  and  deeds  of  thousands  of 
Deerfleld  graduates  who  are  leaders  in 
their  flelds  of  endeavor. 

To  them,  I  offer  my  condolences  for 
the  loss  of  a  mentor  without  parallel.  To 
his  widow,  Helen,  and  his  two  sons.  John 
and  Theodore  Boyden,  his  daughter, 
Elizabeth  Boyden,  and  his  grandchildren, 
I  offer  my  deepest  ssrmpathy  in  their  loss 
of  a  wonderful  husband,  father,  and 
grandfather. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle about  Frank  Boyden,  published  in  the 
Boston  Globe  of  April  26, 1972,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 
FsANK  I..  BoTDSN  DiKs;  Spent  His  Ldx 
Bttildino  Dxaarnaj)  AOADurr 

(By  Jean  Caldwell) 

Dsxanxui. — ^Frank  L.  Boyden,  who  came  to 
spend  one  year  as  headmaster  of  a  faltering 
Deerfleld  Academy  In  1903  and  stayed  on  for 
60  years  to  buUd  It  Into  one  of  the  nation's 
flnest  secondary  schools,  died  In  his  home 
early  yesterday  morning.  He  was  92. 

He  was  a  Uttle  man — 6  feet — and  he  used 
to  describe  his  method  of  raising  fxinds  by 
saying:  "I  Just  look  old  and  frail  and  sick." 

But  Boyden  wielded  power  far  beyond  that, 
perhaps,  of  any  other  educator  of  the  cen- 
tury. His  power  came  from  the  fact  that  he 
understood  boys,  he  loved  people,  he  had  a 
showman's  flair  that  was  coupled  with  a  deep 
sincerity,  and  a  wUllngness  to  do  everything 
for  this  school  from  raising  8100,000  In  an 
afternoon  to  replacing  bits  of  turf  dug  up 
by  player's  cleats  from  the  football  field. 

When  Boyden  became  headmaster  In  1902, 
Deerfleld  had  14  students— aome  of  them  re- 
garded as  tarrora  by  tha  townsfolk.  Tha  trust- 
aaa  weren't  sura  whether  to  doae  tha  achool 
or  to  try  to  keep  It  going.  Several  of  Boy- 
den's Amherst  classmates  had  been  offered 
the  Job.  He  was  the  only  one  who  applied. 

He  planned  to  stay  for  one  year,  save  his 
money  and  enter  law  school.  It  was  30  years 
before  he  gave  up  the  Idea. 

In  the  beginning  he  would  drive  around 
the  ooiintryslde  In  a  buggy  trying  to  per- 
s\iade  country  boys  to  enroU  In  the  Academy. 
After  a  time  he  had  his  pick  of  tha  top  stu- 
dents in  the  country. 

He  always  found  room  for  tha  boya,  no 
one  else  wanted.  Boys  who  were  kicked  out  of 
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Andorar  and  Xaeter  came  to  Deerfleld  and 
wmt  on  to  do  brUllantly  In  ooUaga. 

Hla  officaa  ware  In  the  front  corridor  of 
the  main  buUding.  TUs  was  the  busiest  q;>ot 
In  tha  achool.  Ha  could  sit  there  and  sense 
the  mood  of  the  school,  could  spot  an  indi- 
vidual boy  who  was  troubled.  Much  later, 
aomaona  gave  money  for  a  lovely  office  to  be 
built  off  the  main  corridor.  He  never  sat  at 
the  desk  which  commanded  a  splendid  view 
of  the  campus  but  in  a  chair  near  the  door, 
as  close  as  he  could  to  the  corridor.  He  want- 
ed, he  said,  to  see  everyone  who  came  by. 

Under  his  leadership,  the  Deerfleld  Acad- 
emy had  no  catalogue  and  no  printed  set  of 
rules.  He  dldnt  mind  making  exceptions  for 
a  single  boy  and  then  getting  agreement 
from  the  atudent  body  that  the  exception 
was  to  be  an  exception. 

His  graduates  went  on  to  become  doctors, 
lawyers,  bankers,  but  most,  especially,  edu- 
cators. 

When  he  flrst  came,  the  school  was  too 
small  to  fleld  a  team  so  he  played  on  the 
baseball  team  with  the  boys.  He  played  on  the 
team  untU  he  was  86  and  was  coach  for  the 
football,  basketbaU  and  baseball  teams  un- 
til he  was  almost  80.  He  went  to  every  game 
up  to  tha  beginning  of  March  and  would  sit 
on  the  bench  vrlth  the  players. 

Last  year,  the  National  Football  Founda- 
tion and  HaU  of  Fame  presented  him  with 
Its  "Distinguished  Americans  Award." 

Twenty-three  coUegea  and  unlversltlea 
awarded  him  honorary  degrees.  But  the  presi- 
dents of  many  more  paid  him  a  higher 
tribute — they  sent  their  sons  and  grandsons 
to  him  to  be  educated. 

He  Insisted  on  fresh  flowers  In  every  buUd- 
ing and  at  least  a  single  fiower  on  every  table 
In  the  dining  room.  But  when  it  came  to 
fees,  he  often  would  teU  parents  to  "pay 
what  you  are  able."  At  one  time  a  fifth  of 
the  student  body  was  there  under  this  ar- 
rangement. 

He  got  the  boys  together  at  least  once  a 
day  because  he  felt  this  was  what  fanUlles 
should  do. 

The  campus  switchboard  was  In  his  rear 
parlor  and  for  years — untU  he  was  82 — he 
was  the  one  to  answer  the  phone  when  It 
rang  between  10:30  p.m.  and  7:00  ajn. 

When  his  wife  rejoined  his  faculty  after 
the  birth  of  their  third  child,  he  warned  her 
that  should  a  dispute  ever  arise  between  her 
and  one  of  the  boys,  he  would  side  with  the 
boys. 

Her  alma  mater  got  even  with  him  for 
keeping  her  worried  about  her  Job  despite 
the  fact  that  she  was  one  d  the  school's 
outstanding  teachers.  When  Smith  College 
gave  her  an  honorary  degree,  the  citation 
read:  "To  Helen  C.  Boyden.  who,  vrtth 
some  small  help  from  her  husband,  buUt  a 
great  school." 

But  he  would  say  of  her:  "She  Is  much 
more  Important  than  I  am.  She  has  a  won- 
derful sense  of  htmior  and  deep  affection  for 
the  boys.  She  has  more  Influence  on  the 
boys  than  I  have.  She  makes  them  want  to 
do  the  wco'k.  Her  Judgment  Is  exceUent.  It 
Is  Interesting  that  a  combination  such  as 
the  two  of  us  could  get  together.  I  dont 
know  that  I've  ever  known  her  really.  She 
could  have  been  the  head  of  any  school. 

For  ten  years,  from  I960  to  19T0,  he  was 
chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
University  of  Massachusetts.  He  was  instru- 
mental In  obtaining  fiscal  autonomy  for  tha 
university  and  presided  over  it  during  Its 
period  of  greatest  growth. 

Robert  C.  Wood,  prealdent  of  UMass,  noted 
Boyden's  efforts  in  planning  for  the  medical 
school  in  Worosstar  and  the  UMasa-Boaton 
campus. 

"Man  of  the  atature  of  Frank  Boyden  are 
a  grace  to  their  epoch,"  he  said.  "HU  vitality 
and  energy  on  behalf  of  the  University  of 
Masaachuaetta  were  legmd.  We  shaU  miss 
him,  but  his  endeavors  are  his  monument 
and  he  wiU  not  be  fofVoMan." 


In  1967  PrasUtsnt  Lyndon  Johnson  award- 
ad  him  the  Praaldantlal  Citation  for  Distin- 
guished Service. 

He  leaves  his  wife,  Mrs.  Htien  (Chllds) 
Boyden,  whom  he  married  In  1907;  two  sons, 
JcAin  C.  of  Yarmouth  Port  (who  retired  as 
Deerfleld  Academy  admissions  director  in 
1900,  one  year  after  hla  father)  and  Theo- 
dore C.  of  Atlanta.  Oa.  and  a  daughter.  Miss 
EUHkbeth  Boyden  of  Deerfleld,  and  two 
grandchildren. 

Private  famUy  services  will  be  today  In  the 
First  Church  of  Deerfleld.  Burial  will  be  in 
Laurel  HUl  Cemetery  In  Deerfleld. 

There  wlU  be  a  public  memorial  service 
tomorrow  at  2:00  p.m.  In  the  Deerfleld  Acad- 
emy Memorial  Building. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not.  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


FOREIGN  RELA-nONS  AUTHORIZA- 
TION AC7T  OF  1972 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Chair  lays  before  the 
Senate  the  unflnished  business,  which 
will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bUl  (S.  3626)  to  provide  authorizations 
for  certain  agencies  conducting  the  foreign 
relations  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purpoaea. 

QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Allen).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


INCREASING  THE  LIMIT  ON  DUES 
FOR  U.S.  MEMBERSHIP  IN  INTER- 
NAllONAL  CRIMINAL  POLICE  OR- 
GANIZATION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar No.  733,  HU.  11350. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  titie. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Hit.  11360,  to  Increaae  the  limit  on  duea 
for  UJ3.  membership  in  the  International 
Criminal  Police  Organization. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  biU,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  with  amendments,  on  page 
1.  line  5.  after  the  word  "thereof",  strike 
out  "$55,000"  and  insert  "$100,000":  at 
the  beginning  of  line  8,  strike  out  "un- 
paid balance  of  the  dues  for  the  cal- 
endar year  1970.  There"  and  insert  "un- 
paid balance  of  the  dues  for  the  calendar 
years  1970  and  1971.  There":  and,  on 


page  2.  at  the  beginning  of  line  3,  strike 
out  "$23,000"  and  insert  "$55,000". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amoidments  were  ordex«d  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevenson)  .  The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

ThR  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FOREIGN  RELATIONS  AUTHORIZA- 
110N  ACT  OF  1972 

The  Senate  coiUnued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bin  (S.  3526)  to  provide 
authorizations  for  certain  agencies  con- 
ducting the  foreign  relations  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
foreign  relations  authorization  bill  now 
before  the  Senate  serves  to  bring  to- 
gether legislation  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  State,  UJ5. 
Information  Agency,  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency,  and  Peace  Corps. 

For  these  four  agencies  the  committee 
recommends  a  total  authorization  of 
appropriation  amounting  to  $916,971,- 
000,  consisting  of  the  following: 

Sixty  hundred  forty-eight  millicm  dol- 
lars for  the  Department  of  State,  includ- 
ing $85  million  to  recover  resettlement 
costs  for  refugees  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

One  hundred  fifty-five  million  dollars 
for  the  U.S.  Information  Agency. 

Thirty-two  million  dollars  over  the 
next  2  years  for  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency,  of  which  almost 
$10  million  will  be  used  in  fiscal  1973  for 
seismic  research  under  the  agency's 
direction. 

E:ighty-two  million  dollars  for  the 
Peace  Corps. 

The  total  authorization  of  $917  million 
is  $43  million  over  the  budget  request  and 
is  $135  million  more  than  was  appro- 
priated for  these  agencies  in  fiscal  1972. 
"me  $43  million  Increase  over  the  fiscal 
1973  budget  request  is  accounted  for  by 
the  committee's  action  to  support  an  $85 
million  authorization  to  assist  in  the  re- 
settlement of  Jewish  and  other  refugees 
from  the  Soviet  Union. 
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Tb»  committee's  action  on  all  c^  these 
money  Items  is  spelled  out  in  th(A«port, 
and  by  and  large,  the  adminlftration 


fared  rather  well,  given  the  serl( 
ervations  that  a  number  of  mi 
the  committee  have  about  our 
affairs  establishment. 

Mr.  President,  as  an  Indication 
doubts,  the  committee  adopted  a 
of  policy  provisions.  The  bill  we 
includes  the  following  provisions: 

It  prohibits  the  use  of  funds  f^r  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  or  supi 
U.S.  forces  in  hostilities  in  Ind 
after  December  31,  1972,  subject^  to  an 
agreement  for  the  release  of  prisoi  lers  of 


res- 
rs  of 
loreign 

these 
ber 
mit 


irting 

a 


war  and  an  accoimting  for  those 


listed 


AS  missing  in  action. 

It  creates  a  commission  to  ndtke  a 
long-range,  in-depth  study  of  th(   gov- 
ernmental  mechanisms   and   programs 
for  the  making  and  conduct  of  Areign 
policy. 

It  requires  a  10-percent  cutback  with- 
in the  next  fiscal  year  of  the  numi  >er  of 
U.S.  Oovemment  personnel  of  c  trtain 
agencies  who  are  stationed  abroad. 

It  prohibits  distribution  of  UJ3.  hfor- 
mation  Agency  materials  to  tlu  U.S. 
public. 

It  prohibits  propaganda  activity  n  be- 
half of  foreign  governments  b]  U.S. 
agencies  and  requires  attribution  of  all 
Oovemment  information  prepare  d  for 
distribution  abroad. 

It  establishes  a  grievance  procedi  re  for 
Foreign  Service  personnel. 

It  requires  that  promoticoi  with  n  the 
Foreign  Service  be  based  on  indi  Idual 
merit  as  determined  by  impartial  elec- 
tion boards. 

It  repeals  the  provision  of  law  f  llow- 
ing  the  importation  of  chrome  ore  from 
Rhodesia  In  violation  of  a  United  Ni  tions 
Security  Coimcll  decision. 

It  establishes  a  Bureau  of  North  A  ner- 
ican  Affairs  and  a  Bureau  of  South  A  ner- 
Ican  Affairs  in  the  Etepartment  of  E  tate. 
It  requires  Senate  approval  of  all  per- 
sons chosen  to  use  the  title  of  ambasi  Euior 
or  minister. 

It  encourages  more  candid  testli  lony 
to  congressional  committees  by  witn  isses 
from  the  foreign  affairs  agencies. 

It  transfers  the  principal  responsll  Uity 
for  seismic  research  from  the  Dei  art- 
ment  of  Defense  to  the  Arms  Control 
Disarmament  Agency. 

Mr.  President,  Members  of  the  Se  late 
should  be  aware  that  the  Departmei  t  of 
State  and  U.S.  Information  Agency 
thorization  legislation  contained  in 
bill  represents  a  significant  departure 
from  the  procedure  followed  in  prev  ous 
years.  Heretofore,  both  the  Departn  ent 
of  State  and  the  U.S.  Information  Ag«  ncy 
operated  under  a  permanent  author  za- 
tion  of  appropriation.  Such  a  proce<  ure 
afforded  the  Committee  on  Foreign  E  da- 
tions  and  the  Congress  little  opportu  ilty 
to  exercise  significant  legislative  o  rer- 
sight  of  the  activities  of  the  prlnc  pal 
agencies  concerned  with  foreign  pc  icy 
or  to  make  their  views  known  on  a  re  lu- 
lar  basis  about  the  operations  and  i  ro- 
grams  of  these  two  foreign  affairs  ae  en- 
cies.  Last  year  the  committee  reci  m- 
mended  and  the  Congress  approved  eg- 
islaUon  to  correct  this  situation  by  W 


and 


au- 
bhis 


quiring  periodic  authorization  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  both  the  Department  of  State 
and  the  U.S.  Information  Agency.  The 
provision  contained  In  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1971  will  enable  the  au- 
thorizing committees  to  carry  out  their 
oversight  functions  more  effectively  and 
to  request  the  Department  of  State  and 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency  to  be  more 
responsive  to  the  authorizmg  committees 
and  to  the  Congress  as  a  wh(de. 

Exercise  of  the  oversight  function  has 
been  well  served  by  this  new  procedure. 
With  respect  to  the  objective  of  making 
these  agencies  more  responsive  to  the 
legislative  needs  of  the  committee  and  the 
Congress,  the  evidence  to  date  Is  less  than 
encouraging.  The  committee  still  has  sev- 
eral requests  outstanding  for  information 
from  the  Department  of  State  and  the 
Information  Agency.  In  fact,  the  hearing 
record  itself  is  not  yet  complete  because 
all  of  the  information  requested  has  not 
been  supplied.  This  lack  of  responsiveness 
to  requests  for  information  on  the  part  of 
the  Department  of  State  and  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency  indicates  a  disregard 
for  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  law.  Con- 
gress wrote  into  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1971  the  foUowlng: 

The  Department  of  State  sball  keep  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  fully  and  cur- 
rently informed  with  respect  to  all  activities 
and  responsibilities  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
these  committees.  Any  Federal  department, 
agency,  or  independent  establishment  shall 
furnish  any  Information  requested  by  either 
such  committee  relating  to  any  such  activity 
or  responslbUlty. 

The  committee  initiated  this  provision 
of  law  because  of  the  increasing  diflQcul- 
tles  it  has  had  in  recent  years  In  acquiring 
information  from  the  executive  branch 
which  it  needed  to  fulfill  its  legislative 
oversight  responsibilities.  Despite  the 
committee's  and  the  Congress'  best  ef- 
forts, however,  culminating  in  the  legal 
requirement,  the  committee  was  notified 
in  mid-March,  for  example,  that  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency's  country  program 
memoranda  documents  would  not  be 
made  available  to  the  committee  or  the 
Congress  for  the  purpose  of  using  these 
documents  to  review  and  evaluate  the 
agency's  current  authorization  request  of 
$200  million. 

In  view  of  this  denial — based  on  a  du- 
bious claim  of  executive  privilege — the 
committee  voted  9  to  4  to  reduce  that 
agency's  request  by  a  total  of  |45  million 
or  about  a  quarter  of  the  budget  estimate. 
The  report  explains  the  committee's  ac- 
tion in  the  following  way: 

The  Information  contained  In  the  Agency's 
Country  Program  Memoranda  and  other  plan- 
nlng  documents  may  provide  a  full  and  ade- 
quate Justification  for  the  S200  million  au- 
thorization. The  Committee  has  no  way  of 
knowing.  It  was  In  effect  asked  to  approve 
this  request  "In  the  blind."  It  could  not  do  ao. 
And  In  the  absence  of  such  Information  and 
Justification,  the  Committee  believes  the  tax- 
payers of  the  country  ought  to  be  given  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee's  deci- 
sion to  bring  the  authorizing  legislation 
for  the  Department  of  State,  UJ3.  Infor- 


mation Agency,  Arms  Contnd  and  Dis- 
armament Agency,  and  Peace  Ocxps  to- 
gether in  a  single  bill  represents  an  ef- 
fort to  focus  attention  on  the  size,  the 
lack  of  central  direction,  and  the  pro- 
liferation of  Govenunent  agencies  in- 
volved in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs.  The 
four  agaides  covered  by  this  legislation 
do  not,  of  course,  exhaust  the  list  of  for- 
eign affairs  agencies  by  any  means  and. 
in  fact,  one  could  reasonably  claim  that 
even  the  four  taken  together  constitute  a 
small  part  of  the  entire  foreign  policy 
apparatus  of  our  Oovemment,  This  ap- 
paratus Is  such  that  one  wonders  if  the 
Department  of  State  is  capable  at  the 
present  time  of  controlling  or  significant- 
ly Influencing  the  foreign  iwllcy  of  the 
United  Sates.  Even  at  our  overseas  posts, 
it  Is  evident  that  the  sheer  number  of 
representatives  from  other  agencies 
makes  it  impossible  for  the  Department 
of  State  to  be  the  servant  of  the  Presi- 
dent, or  even  the  master  of  its  own  hoiKe. 
except  on  paper — and  very  thin  paper  at 
that.  The  committee  report  points  out, 
for  example: 

Of  the  21,814  UJS.  clvUlan  employees  serv- 
ing overseas  on  December  31,  1971,  only  3,409 
are  engaged  In  regular  State  Department 
activities. 

In  addition  to  the  clvUlan  agency  personnel 
...  as  of  September  30.  1971  there  wer»  8,310 
people  from  the  Defense  Department  abroad 
serving  as  military  attachte  or  connected  with 
mUltary  aid  programs.  The  proliferation  of 
activities  abroad  by  other  agencies  Is  Ulus- 
trated  also  by  overseas  spending.  Of  the 
$6,021,635,000  spent  abroad  by  UJS.  Oovem- 
ment agencies  In  FY  1971,  only  $163,677,000 
or  two  percent  was  attributable  to  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

This  situation  Indicates  that  multiple 
Federal  agencies  have  overseas  missions 
of  their  own.  often  leaving  the  foreign 
service  to  provide  administrative  serv- 
ices rather  than  dealing  with  significant 
foreign  policy  subjects  such  as  economic 
and  military  aid,  trade,  information  and 
other  subjects  of  vital  concern.  Those 
executive  branch  agencies  which  have  a 
foreign-policy  input  in  Washington — 
ranging  from  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  the  Department  of  Defense  to  the 
Department  of  Treasury — have  their  rep- 
resentatives abroad  and  their  policy  guid- 
ance frequently  turns  coimter  to  that  of 
the  Department  of  State.  In  tum  this 
condition  means  that  many  ambcusadors 
spend  as  much  time  trying  to  straighten 
out  Interagency  squabbles  in  the  embassy 
as  in  attending  to  legitimate  affairs  of 
state. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  nutshell  there  is 
something  seriously  wrong  with  the  for- 
eign affairs  structure  of  our  Government. 
As  the  report  states : 

The  res\ilts  of  the  Committee's  study  this 
year  make  It  apparent  that  the  present  for- 
eign policy  machinery  does  not  serve  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch,  Congress,  or  the  public. 

And  the  report  goes  on  to  point  out 
that: 

Most  algnlfloant  foreign  poUttoal,  military, 
and  economic  policy  Issues  are  deddad 
through  the  syBtems  set  up  under  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  and  the  International 
Economic  Policy  Council,  whoas  personnel 
refuse  to  appear  before  Congiwilonal  Omu- 
mittees. 
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Bat  In  terms  of  resoux«e  allocation  and 
foreign  policy  priorities,  the  report  finds : 

Tbmn  Is  no  slngis  plaoa  In  the  aasoutlw 
Bnadb.  tot  tbe  ■jstwiialln  estrtiTMwnent  of 
priocltlss  for  vm  of  oar  aattonl  rwouress 
for  fonign  poUey  yuipusss.  And.  In  Oongnsi. 
beoaviss  at  the  numbsr  of  Oaminlttssa  In- 
volvad  In  tha  aiHliislMlhai  and  apprmirta- 
ttoQS  prociesies,  than  is  also  no  fooal  point 
for  Oongraaslonal  ovaislgltt.  In  aflsst.  the 
apparatus  for  Saniga.  poUey  Is  Uk*  a  bursau- 
entle  no  mant  lanil,  wttb  every  agency  pur- 
snlag.  to  a  slgnlfloant  extant.  Its  own  ob- 
Jeotlves  without  effective  oontr<A  by  either 
Oongrsas  or  tba  Kneutlve  Brandi. 

In  view  of  these  findings.  Mr.  President, 
the  committee  recommends  that  the  Con- 
gress endorse  the  following  statement : 

TiM  Comgress  finds  tliat  dtulng  the  last 
quartar  at  a  osmtury  tltare  has  been  a  pro- 
Ufaratlon  of  agsnolM  of  the  Vnltad  States 
Oovamment  with  raspeot  to  the  formulation, 
maoagamant,  and  oonduct  of,  and  tba  ool- 
lactlon  of  information  relating  to,  the  Na- 
tion^ foraign  poUey.  TlUa  prcllferation  baa 
rsaoMad  In  tba  diminution  of  botb  tba  Presl- 
dant%  and  tba  OnngfSSi'  req>aotlv«  powers 
wltii  reapaet  to  tba  formulation  and  Im- 
plamentatlon  of  foreign  poUey,  the  leas  ef- 
faotlTS  coordination  and  control  of  sudi 
poUoy.  tbe  distortion  of  traditional  poUoy- 
maklng  prooessss  and  tba  waste  of  tba  tax- 
paysts'  money  tliroagb  overlapping  of  func- 
tions and  dupUeatlon  of  effort.  It  Is  tba 
pofposa  of  tbls  aot  to  eatabllab  a  study  com- 
mission wblob  wUl  submit  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations to  provlda  a  toon  effeotlva 
system  for  tbe  formulation  and  Implamanta. 
tkm  of  tba  Nation^  foreign  policy. 

The  specifics  of  the  study  commission 
propoeal  are  contained  in  title  VI  of  the 
bill.  Briefly,  tbe  commission  would  be 
composed  of  12  distinguished  mem- 
bers, two  from  the  Senate,  two  from  the 
House,  two  from  the  executive  branch 
and  six  from  private  life.  The  mandate 
given  the  commission  is  a  broad  and  far- 
reaching  one: 

■me  Committee  Intends  that  the  Com- 
mission shall  study  all  aspects  of  the  gov- 
ernmental system  for  maUng  and  conduct- 
ing policy  as  well  as  current  programs  and 
activities  relating  to  our  foreign  poUcy.  Tbe 
Committee  «xp9cta  tbe  Commission  to  give 
apteial  consideration  to  Congress-Executive 
Branch  relationships.  Including,  but  not 
limited  to,  tbe  Issues  of  executive  privilege, 
aeceas  to  InformatlcKi,  the  seciirlty  classifi- 
cation system,  and  more  effective  ways  to 
further  tbe  Intentions  of  the  drafters  of 
tba  Constitution  concerning  tbe  coordlnate- 
relatlonsblp  of  tbe  Congress  and  tbe  Presi- 
dent In  tbe  formulation  of  foreign  policy. 
With  raqMOt  to  tba  Executive  Branch,  It  Is 
tba  Committee^  intent  that  the  Commission 
shaU  consider  tba  activities  ot  all  agencies 
and  offices  within  tbe  Executive  Branch  which 
have  an  Impact  on  foreign  policy  or  the  con- 
duct of  our  affairs  abroad,  including  all  inter- 
agency arrangements  for  the  control  and  co- 
ordination of  all  matters  relating  to  foreign 
policy. 

The  Commsslon  Is  given  2  years  to 
carry  out  this  mandate  and  Is  required  to 
report  to  the  President  and  the  Congress 
no  later  than  June  30. 1974.  The  commit- 
tee believes  this  ought  to  be  sufficient 
time  for  the  Commission  to  conduct  a 
comprehensive,  indepth  study  of  the 
orgajilzatlonal  and  administrative  ills 
facmg  our  Nation's  foreign  policy  struc- 
ture, and  to  develop  the  kind  of  reccnn- 
mendations  that  will  serve  to  cure  them. 
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Mr.  President,  perhaps  the  most  con- 
vincing testimony  to  the  need  for  a 
thorough  review  of  the  Nation's  foreign 
policymaking  processes  is  that  which 
arises  from  the  lessons  and  experiences 
of  Vietnam — a  foreign  policy  failure  of 
monumental  proportions.  And  Just  as  we 
must  act  to  correct  the  procedures  that 
helped  produce  this  failure,  so  too  must 
we  act  to  end  the  failure  itself. 

To  bring  this  failure  to  an  end.  the 
committee  voted  9  to  1  in  favor  of  the 
Case-Church  amendment,  which  is  title 
vn  In  the  bill  now  before  us.  This  pro- 
posal would  prohibit  the  expenditure  or 
obligation  of  funds  to  continue  n.S.  par- 
ticipation in  the  war  In  Indochina  after 
December  31, 1972,  subject  to  the  release 
of  prisoners  held  by  North  Vietnam  and 
its  allies  and  an  accounting  for  all  Amer- 
icans who  have  been  held  or  known  to 
those  governments.  Consideration  of  this 
amendment  presents  every  Member  of 
the  Senate  with  an  opportunity  to  indi- 
cate whether  or  not  he  favors  continued 
UJS.  Involvement  in  the  Indochina  war. 

Cast  in  Its  simplest  terms  a  vote 
against  this  amendment  will  be  a  vote 
to  continue  the  war.  The  central  issue 
is  whether  there  is  any  justification  in 
terms  of  our  Nation's  interest  at  this 
point  in  time  for  the  continued  use  of 
American  military  forces  in  Southeast 
Ada.  Ilie  burden  of  proof  rests  upon 
those  who  would  coitinue  the  war.  It  Is 
up  to  them  to  Justify  to  the  American 
people  why  addltl(mal  billions  should  be 
spent  and  why  additional  lives  should 
be  risked. 

The  evidence  which  supports  the  case 
for  ending  American  Invcdvement  is  un- 
amUgttous:  56,000  American  dead.  300.- 
000  wounded,  hundreds  of  Americans  im- 
prisoned and  missing,  the  devastation 
of  a  vast  region  of  Southeast  Asia,  more 
than  a  mlUlon  Asian  dead,  a  war  debt 
approaching  $200  bllllan,  an  economy 
racked  by  infiation  and  unouployment, 
a  society  rent  apart  by  social  discord,  and 
a  government  whose  prestige  and  credi- 
bility has  been  seriously  eroded. 

What  possibly  can  be  accomplished 
that  would  Justify  the  continued  drain 
of  our  resources  and  weakoiing  of  the 
strength  of  our  Nation? 

Tbe  reqwnsiUllty  for  the  policies 
which  have  brought  us  to  where  we  are 
today  In  Indochina  Is  one  which  must  be 
shared  by  both  the  legislative  and  exec- 
utive branches  of  our  Government.  The 
fact  that  the  Initiative  for  precipitating, 
enlarging  and  continuing  direct  UJB.  in- 
volvement in  the  war  came  from  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  under  successive  Presi- 
dents obscures  but  does  not  alter  the  fact 
that  the  legislative  branch  has  authorized 
and  appropriated  every  dollar  which  this 
war  has  cost.  It  Is  clear  that  in  the  ab- 
sence of  afDrmatlve  action  by  the  Con- 
gress to  prohibit  further  expenditures, 
the  war — under  one  guise  or  another — 
will  go  on.nntll  now  the  Congress  has  re- 
fused to  take  upon  Itself  the  responsi- 
bility for  terminating  American  involve- 
ment. We  In  the  Senate  should  delay  no 
longer  in  facing  up  to  this  responsibility. 

It  will  be  argued  that  vague  and  fear- 
ful consequences  could  flow  from  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment — the  "en- 


slavement" of  South  Vietnam,  a  "blood- 
bath." the  "destablllzatlon"  of  Southeast 
Asia,  a  wave  of  reactloa  and  recrlmlna- 
Uaa  here  at  home  and  a  loss  of  face  by 
the  united  States.  Ibere  is  no  more 
certainty  that  any  of  these  debatable 
oonsequences  win  Saw  from  the  ad(»>tlon 
of  this  amendment  than  there  Is  that  its 
defeat  will  assure  the  realisation  of  ob- 
jectives which  appear  as  far  from  real- 
ization under  this  admlnlstratirai  as  they 
were  in  preceding  administrations.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  can  be  certain  that 
If  funds  for  the  war  are  not  cut  off.  the 
very  real  costs  which  I  have  already 
enumerated  will  continue  to  mount.  This 
is  the  certain  req?onslbllity  which  we  in 
the  Congress  will  Incur  if  we  continue  to 
authorize  the  war.  If  we  should  end  this 
war.  I  believe  the  American  pecHile  and 
our  friends  abroad  will  approve  our 
action. 

By  enacting  the  Case-Church  amend- 
ment the  Senate  would  be  writing  into 
law  what  I  believe  to  be  the  preponderant 
sentiment  of  the  American  people— to 
end  the  killing,  to  determine  the  fate  <a 
those  missing  and  to  recover  our  prison- 
ers. It  would  have  been  and  still  would 
be  preferable  for  the  executive  branch 
to  Join  with  the  Congress  In  a  coordi- 
nated effort  to  realise  these  objectives. 
Unfortunately,  the  executive  branch  by 
its  recent  actions  has  demonstrated  its 
continued  adherence  to  an  additional 
objective — the  contmued  defense  of  the 
Government  of  South  Vietnam.  This  Is 
not  only  a  discredited  objective  but  it  is 
also  one  which  (m  the  basis  of  experience 
renders  impossible  the  realization  of  the 
others.  The  United  States  has  already 
done  all  that  it  could  reascmably  be  ex- 
pected to  do  for  the  Government  of 
South  Vietnam.  Thus,  there  i^ipears  to 
be  no  alternative  but  for  the  Congress 
to  d^lne  in  law,  using  the  power  of  the 
purse,  those  specific  and  limited  objec- 
tives which  it  believes  to  be  valid.  The 
enactment  of  the  Case-Church  amend- 
ment would  represent  a  fulfillment  of  the 
Senate's  responsibility  to  the  people  and 
of  its  responsibilities  under  the  Con- 
stitution as  a  coordinate  branch  <^ 
government.  Let  us  assume  this  respon- 
sibility so  tkuit  at  last  an  end  can  be 
written  to  this  tragic  war. 

THE  caaa-CHTTacH  aiisMDicxirr 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Cask)  and  I  have  circulated  among  our 
colleagues  a  letter  of  explanation  con- 
cerning the  Case-Church  amendment  to 
the  State  Departanent-USIA  authoriza- 
tion bill.  We  enclosed  with  the  letter  the 
text  of  the  amendment  and  the  perti- 
nent part  of  the  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  which  rdates  to 
it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  ttxat  the  letter 
and  enclosures  be  printed  in  the  Raooao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  i»1nted  in  the  Rioou. 
as  follows: 

UJS.  SOTATV, 

CoMmrm  on  VbaooK  BsLAnom. 

WcahtnffUm.  DXJ..  AprU  X5. 1972. 
DBAS  Oouaasm:  Our  amandment  to  tlia 
SUta  Oapartmsnt-UBIA  AuthorlBatlaD  blU  la 
designed  to  give  tba  Presldentii  program  at 
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Vletnamlzatlon  the  best  poaslble  chftnoe  for 
success.  We  commend  tbe  President  fox  hU 
policy  of  troop  wlttadrswals;  we  also  bd  ere 
that  It  Is  necessary  to  place  a  date  oer  aln 
on  American  military  participation  In  the 
war.  Unless  a  definite  deadline  Is  fixed,  we  be- 
lieve South  Vietnam  will  permit  us  to  o  irry 
the  burden  of  Its  defense  indefinitely. 

The  Senate  passed  the  Mansfield  am<  id- 
ment  three  times  last  year.  But,  becaus  i  It 
lacked  any  enforcement  provision,  the  Pi  m1- 
dent  chose  to  disregard  It. 

We  think,  then,  that  It  Is  time  to  give  ef- 
fect to  the  policy  approved  three  times  act 
session  by  utilizing  Congress'  power  of  the 
purse.  Case-Church  does  this.  It  allows  t  xne 
for  the  orderly  withdrawal  of  the  balano  i  of 
our  military  forces  from  Indochina  and  for 
South  Vietnam  to  assume  the  responslbl  ity 
for  Its  own  defense;  It  takes  effect  on  or  a)  ter 
December  31,  1972,  provided  there  Is  a  sa  Is 
factory  agreement  to  release  our  POWs  ind 
an  accounting  for  our  MIAs  is  given.  Ov  )r 
all,  the  amendment,  If  enacted,  would  bd  a 
powerful  Incentive  for  Hanoi  to  release  4ur 
men. 

A  nopy  of  the  Case-Church  amendmebt 
approved  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Comn  It 
tee  by  a  vote  of  0  to  1,  is  enclosed,  along  w  th 
the  pertinent  part  of  the  Committee  Repc  rt. 
We  hope  that  you  will  find  It  possible  to  vi  ite 
with  us  to  keep  this  measure  In  the  bill. 
Sincerely, 

CLm-oKo  P.   Case, 

V.S.  Senator 

FaAMK  Cbuscr, 

U.S.  Senator 


Tttlb  VII — Termination  op  HosriunEi 
IN  Indochina 

Sbc.  701.  Notwithstanding  any  other  p^- 
vlslon  of  law,  none  of  the  funds  authori:  ed 
or  appropriated  in  this  or  any  other  Act  n  ay 
be  expended  or  obligated  after  December  II, 
1972,  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  United 
States  forces,  land,  sea,  or  air.  In  hostilities  In 
Indochina,  subject  to  an  agreement  for  t  tie 
release  of  all  prisoners  of  war  held  by  t  tie 
Oovemment  of  North  Vietnam  and  fon  es 
allied  with  such  Ctovemment  and  an  i  c 
counting  for  all  Americans  missing  in  actl  m 
who  have  been  held  by  or  known  to  such  Oqv 
ernment  or  such  forces. 

FoREioN  Relations  Authokization  Act  <Jp 
1972 — S.  3626 

TITLE   vn.   TERBUNATION   OF   ROSTIUTIES   11  t 
INDOCHINA 

Section  701,  hereafter  referred  to  as  ttie 
Case-Church  amendment,  would  bring  ab(  ut 
a  total  withdrawal  of  all  American  mlllti  ry 
forces  from  Indochina,  provide  an  Indu  «- 
ment  for  the  release  jf  American  prisoners  of 
war  and  an  accounting  of  those  Americtns 
missing  in  action,  and  reinforce  Title  VI  of 
Public  Law  92-156  (known  as  the  Mansfli  Id 
amendment).  It  Is  also  designed  to  give  (tie 
President's  program  of  Vietnamization  1  tie 
best  possible  chance  for  success. 

The  Case-Church  amendment  utilizes  C<  n- 
gress'  power  of  the  purse.  It  prohibits  the  i  ix- 
pendlture  or  obligation  of  funds  for  ihe 
maintenance  or  support  of  United  Sta  «8 
military  forces  in  or  over  North  or  Soi  th 
Vietnam.  Cambodia,  or  Laos,  on  or  after  I  e- 
cember  31.  1972.  This  means  that,  beyo  id 
this  explicit  date,  the  purse  strings  will  l>e 
drawn  shut  and  there  will  be  no  financing  of 
American  armed  forces  for  the  purpose  of 
engaging  any  further  In  the  war  on  the  In<J  d- 
chlna  peninsula,  once  an  agreement  Is 
reached  for  the  release  of  U.S.  prisoners  of 
war  now  held  by  the  Oovemment  of  North 
Vietnam  and  forces  aUled  with  that  Oovei  i- 
ment  as  well  as  an  accounting  for  all  Ame  1- 
cans  missing  in  action  who  have  been  h4ld 
or  known  to  be  held  by  the  North  Vietnam*  se 
or  lu  aUles.  The  Committee  U  oonvlnoed  tl  at 


the  best  way  to  get  American  prisoners  home, 
other  than  through  a  negotiated  settlement. 
Is  to  bring  all  of  our  troops,  airmen,  and 
sailors  home.  That  Is  the  objective  of  this 
provision. 

Case-Church,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not 
prohibit  the  furnishing  of  mlUtary  assistance 
nor  the  maintenance  of  traditional  Military 
Assistance  Advisory  Groups  (MAAOs)  In  the 
countries  of  Indochina.  U.S.  monies  and  ma- 
teriel can  be  provided  the  various  govern- 
ments of  Indochina,  but  participation  by 
UJ3.  personnel  shall  be  limited  to  small  niun- 
bers  of  technicians  responsible  for  the  dis- 
tribution and  end-use  checking  of  said  mon- 
ies and  materlels  only.  Advisers  of  any  kind 
are  barred  from  Involvement  throughout  In- 
dochina, as  they  are  already  in  Cambodia  by 
Section  7  of  Public  Law  91-652  (known  as 
the  Cooper-Church  amendment) .  'There  shall 
also  be  the  normal  diplomatic  complement 
of  military  attaches. 

The  Case-Church  provision,  approved  by 
a  vote  of  9-1.  Is  the  latest  attempt  by  the 
Committee  to  bring  about  an  orderly  and 
rapid  termination  of  our  military  involve- 
ment in  the  war  in  Indochina.  It  follows  on 
the  two  Cooper-Church  amendments  which 
are  now  law.  These  bar  the  introduction  of 
U.S.  ground  combat  troops  Into  Laos,  Thai- 
land, and  Cambodia,  plus  American  military 
advisers  In  Cambodia.  It  follows  the  repeal 
of  the  Oulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution.  It  follows 
the  Mansfield  amendment  which  passed  the 
Senate  three  times  last  year  and  was  en- 
acted Into  law,  setting  a  government  policy 
to  terminate  U.S.  military  operations  In  In- 
dochina by  a  date  certain  and  withdrawing 
all  our  forces  contingent  upon  the  release  of 
all  American  POWs.  Another  Cooper-Church 
amendment  to  end  U.S.  military  involve- 
ment in  Indochina  was  deleted  from  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Authorization  bill  by  the 
Senate  last  October  28th  by  one  vote. 

The  Case-Chiu«h  provision  Is  an  exai>4>le, 
too,  of  the  Committee's  efforts  to  restore  the 
proper  Constitutional  balance  between  Con- 
gress and  the  Executive  branch  in  matters 
of  war  and  peace.  In  1969,  the  Senate  voted 
for  the  Commitments  Resolution;  on  April 
13,  1972,  the  Senate  passed  the  War  Powers 
bill,  making  explicit  what  the  President  can 
and  cannot  do  vis-a-vls  the  Constitution  in 
engaging  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States  in  hostlUUes. 

The  Committee  believes  that  for  American 
national  interest  to  be  served  and  for  the 
President's  policy  of  Vletnamlatlon  to  suc- 
ceed, America's  allies  in  Indochina  must  be 
put  to  the  test  of  defending  themselves 
against  hostile  forces  without  U.S.  military 
involvement  and  back-up  support.  Such  a 
time  is  now,  and  five  years  or  20  years  from 
now. 

After  so  many  years  of  U.S.  participation 
in  the  Indochina  war,  it  Is  the  strong  view  of 
the  Committee  that  the  United  States  has 
fulfilled  its  commitment  in  arming  and  as- 
sUtlng  as  well  as  In  engaging  in  combat  for 
another  country.  In  fact,  the  United  States 
has  done  everything  legitimately  possible  for 
South  Vietnam  to  help  It  stand  as  a  nation 
on  Its  own  two  feet.  If  it  Is  unable  to  do  so 
now,  neither  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam, 
the  use  of  more  devastating  military  tactics, 
or  the  continued  presence  of  Americans  will 
enable  it  to  do  so.  If  the  South  Vietnamese 
are  to  become  self-reliant  on  the  battlefield, 
then  1972  is  the  year  for  total  American 
military  withdrawal  and  for  a  total  take-over 
of  the  war  by  the  peoples  of  Indochina  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  this  body 
will  soon  be  voting  on  the  State  Depart- 
ment-U.8.I,A.  authorization  bill  which 
includes  a  proposed  grievance  system  for 
Foreign  Service  employees. 

While  not  commenting  on  the  merits 


of  such  a  system.  I  would  Uke  to  point 
out  a  letter  I  received  from  Mr.  David 
Abshlre,  Assistance  Secretary  of  State 
for  Congressional  Relations,  who  offered 
his  analysis  of  section  109  of  the  author- 
izaticm  bUl. 

I  also  will  not  offer  comment  on  the 
objections  to  the  proposed  grievance  sys- 
tem offered  by  Mr.  Abshlre.  However,  I 
think  it  worthwhile  to  have  these  views 
available  to  any  Senator  who  might  wish 
to  consider  them. 

Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Mr.  Abshlre's  letter  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro. 
as  follows: 

Afeil  27.  1972. 
Hon.  Oale  W.  McOek. 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relatione, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  McOee:  The  Department  of 
State  appreciates  this  opportunity  to  com- 
ment upon  the  proposed  grievance  system 
for  Foreign  Service  employees  which  would 
be  Imposed  on  the  foreign  affairs  agencies 
by  Section  109  of  the  Bill  providing  authori- 
zation for  their  appropriations,  S.  3526. 

After  consultation  with  experts  Inside  and 
outside  the  Oovemment,  the  Department  last 
August  established  a  completely  revised  and 
expanded  grievance  system  for  the  oflQcers 
and  employees  of  the  Foreign  Service  known 
as  the  "Interim  Orlevance  Procedures."  The 
system  is  working  and  is  working  well.  Em- 
ployees are  using  it.  Cases  are  moving  with 
dispatch.  Decisions  are  providing  meaningful 
redress. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Interim  Board  Is  the 
distinguished  former  Director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service,  Mr. 
William  E.  Simkin.  The  other  two  public 
members  are  retired  Ambassador  William  R. 
Tyler  and  Alexander  B.  Porter,  permanent 
umpire  for  the  Reynolds  Metals  Corporation 
and  the  United  Steel  Workers.  All  nine  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  were  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  employee  organizations  before  they 
were  appointed. 

Since  the  Board  began  its  work  last  De- 
cember It  has  received  61  cases  from  the 
three  foreign  affairs  agencies  (State.  USIA 
and  AID).  Nine  have  been  referred  back  to 
the  employing  agency  for  further  informal 
review.  Six  have  been  dismissed  or  with- 
drawn. The  Board  presently  has  20  under 
active  consideration.  Of  the  18  complaints 
which  have  been  decided  on  the  merits  by 
the  Board,  13  findings  have  been  all  or  in 
part  m  the  complainant's  favor  and  3  have 
been  in  favor  of  management. 

While  we  believe  this  Interim  system  Is  an 
excellent  one,  we  are  committed  under  Ex- 
ecutive Order  11636  to  sit  down  with  our 
employees  and  develop  a  definitive  grievance 
procedure.  We  will  do  this  as  soon  as  elec- 
tions under  Executive  Order  11636  can  be 
held.  Meanwhile,  the  experience  we  are 
getting  under  the  Interim  procedures  Is  In- 
valuable. 

The  Department's  objections  to  the  pro- 
posed legislation  however  are  not  based  solely 
on  the  fact  that  we  have  a  sound  and  effec- 
tive Interim  grievance  procedure  and  an  ap- 
propriate framework — involving  both  the 
Department's  management  and  Its  em- 
ployees— for  developing  definitive  procedures. 
The  Department's  objection  is  also  based  on 
the  contents  of  the  Senate  BUI.  The  Bill  as 
drafted  is  unworkable  and  would  seriously 
Impair  the  effectiveness  of  the  Department 
and  the  Foreign  Serrloe. 

Under  the  proposed  legislation  a  Foreign 
Service  employee  could  bring  a  complaint 
objecting  to — almost  IlteraUy — anything.  Ac- 
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cording  to  the  language  contained  in  the 
Bill's  definition  of  a  grievance,  a  complainant 
could  bring  an  action  against  any  assignment 
which  Is  proposed  for  him.  He  could  bring  an 
action  against  an  assignment  which  has  been 
given  to  another  employee  which  the  grtevant 
thinks  he  should  have  had  instead.  Similarly 
grlevants  could  bring  actions  for  their  own 
failure  to  be  promoted  and  also  against  the 
promotion  of  someone  else.  Complaints  could 
be  brought  against  almost  any  form  of  oral 
or  written  criticism  of  the  complainant,  or 
Indeed,  against  oral  or  written  praise  of  any 
other  employee. 

Since  exceptions  formerly  expressed  In  a 
similar  bill,  S.  2669.  do  not  appear  In  the 
proposed  legislation,  there  is  a  danger  that 
complaints  might  even  relate  to  the  substan- 
tive aspects  of  the  President's  foreign  policy 
and  to  general  management  policies  of  the 
foreign  affairs  agencies.  Orlevance  procedures 
for  individuals  are  singularly  inappropriate 
for  both  of  these  subjects.  The  consultations 
with  recognized  employee  organizations  re- 
quired under  Executive  Order  11638  are  spe- 
cifically designed  for  collective  comment  by 
employees  on  the  content  of  personnel 
policies. 

Once  a  complaint  is  filed  the  whole  ma- 
chinery would  InevitcUtily  be  brought  Into 
play,  since  a  formal  hearing  would  be  re- 
quired in  every  case.  Many  man-hours  would 
be  required  for  the  complainant  and  man- 
agement to  prepare  for  and  participate  In 
theee  hearings.  The  complainant  has  the 
right  of  unlimited  Interrogatories  and  dep- 
ositions of  any  one  under  the  control,  su- 
pervision or  responsibility  of  the  Department, 
without  the  need  of  Board  t^proval.  A  multi- 
plicity of  Departmental  witnesses  for  both 
the  complainant  and  the  defendant  could  be 
expected.  Indeed,  it  might  be  said  that  the 
Department  of  State  would  no  longer  be  a 
department  of  diplomats,  but  a  department 
of  litigants. 

The  burden  on  management  and  personnel 
officials  would  be  further  Increased  by  this 
Bill  since  it  would  make  the  procedures  avail- 
able to  litigate  alleged  grievances  of  former 
Foreign  Service  personnel  (or  their  survivors 
dating  back  to  1924.) 

Under  the  Bill,  sitting  in  Judgment  of  the 
Department  for  Its  current  and  historical  de- 
cisions will  be  a  Board  totally  outside  the 
Department.  The  Board  will  consist  of  a 
series  of  adversary  three-member  panels  with 
management  naming  one  member,  the  orga- 
nization which  has  won  the  right  to  repre- 
sent employees  naming  a  second  member 
and,  if  these  two  cannot  agree  on  the  third, 
the  choice  Is  given  to  the  Chief  Judge  of  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  Circuit.  Given  the  adversary  rela- 
Uonshlp  of  the  other  two  Board  members, 
the  Judge's  appointee  will  probably  be  the 
decisive  figure  on  the  Bo«u^.  Because  of  the 
extraordinary  scope  of  the  Board's  authority 
the  practical  effect  of  this  legislation  would 
be  to  give  the  Judge's  appointee  a  paramount 
role  to  that  of  the  Secretary  of  State  in  much 
of  the  direction  of  the  Foreign  Service. 

The  Board  would  be  given  the  power  to 
order  the  Department  to  susprad  any  action 
which  is  related  to,  or  may  affect,  a  grievance 
pending  before  the  Board.  Under  this  au- 
thority the  urgent  dispatch  of  an  olBoer 
abroad  could  be  held  up  If  another  offloer 
desired  the  assignment  and  filed  an  action 
with  the  Board.  The  promotions  of  hundreds 
of  officers  could  be  held  up  on  the  complaint 
of  a  single  individual.  An  Ambassador  could 
be  required  to  retain  an  officer  on  his  staff 
whom  the  Ambassador  had  found  completely 
imsultable.  There  arc  no  exceptions  to  the 
Board's  power  in  this  regard. 

The  Bill  gives  the  Board  plenary  authority 
to  direct  the  Secretary  to  grant  such  relief 
as  it  deems  proper,  with  the  sole  exception 
that  in  the  case  of  a  grievance  resting  to 


promotion,  assignment  or  selection  out  the 
Secretary  could  decline  to  accept  a  recom- 
mendation of  the  Board  If — and  only  if — in 
a  fully  documented  statement  personally 
signed  by  the  Secretary  and  furnished  to  the 
grievant,  he  determines  that  "the  foreign 
policy  or  security  of  the  United  States  will  be 
adversely  affected."  While  this  language  pur- 
ports to  give  the  Secretary  some  discretion. 
It  Is  in  fact  a  serious  and  undesirable  inva- 
sion of  necessary  management  discretion. 

In  cases  related  from  the  beginning  to 
promotion  or  assignment,  the  Secretary  could 
be  forced  by  the  Board  to  make  unwise  as- 
signments or  recommend  promotion  to  the 
President  of  persons  other  than  the  best 
qualified  If  the  Secretary  could  not  Justify 
a  refusal  on  the  narrow  grounds  of  an  ad- 
verse effect  on  the  foreign  policy  or  security 
of  the  United  States.  Even  this  limited  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  with  respect  to  as- 
signments and  promotions  recommended  by 
the  Board  would  disappear  If  the  initial 
grievance  was  unrelated  to  promotion,  as- 
signment or  selection  out.  Thus,  for  example, 
if  the  Board  In  one  of  these  latter  cases 
determined  a  particular  assignment  to  be 
appropriate  recompense,  the  Secretary  would 
be  powerless  to  deny  the  assignment  even 
if  he  determined  that  the  security  of  the 
United  States  would  be  seriously  impaired 
thereby. 

Another  of  the  serious  deficiencies  of  the 
BlU  Is  that  by  not  requiring  any  precondi- 
tion to  the  filing  of  a  grievance  with  the 
Board  and  at  the  same  time  requiring  a  hear- 
ing in  "any  case  filed  with  It,"  the  Bill 
would  virtually  preclude  the  informal  reso- 
lution of  grievances.  Procedures  for  the  in- 
formal consideration  of  grievances  are  re- 
quired by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  for 
other  federal  employees,  and  are  included 
in  most  collective  bargaining  agreements  In 
the  private  sector.  The  Department  sees  no 
Justification  for  the  elimination  of  this  fea- 
ture which  is  generally  regarded  as  serving 
the  Interests  of  both  employees  and  manage- 
ment. It  has  proven  its  value  to  the  Foreign 
Service  in  our  experience  under  the  interim 
grievance  procedure.  The  requirement  of  a 
hearing  in  every  case  would  place  on  im- 
practical burden  on  the  Board  and,  as  con 
be  testified  to  by  members  of  the  Interim 
Board,  would  actually  Inhibit  the  Just  reso- 
lution of  many  grievances. 

Also  the  requirement  that  hearings  should 
be  open  unless  the  Board  for  good  cause  de- 
termines otherwise  Is,  in  the  Department's 
opinion,  a  reversal  of  priorities.  To  protect 
the  personal  privacy  of  all  employees — the 
grtevant,  the  accused,  and  witnesses,  to  pro- 
mote candor  In  testimony,  and  to  permit  ex- 
peditious handling  of  grievances,  the  hear- 
ings should  be  closed.  This  Is  consistent  with 
current  Civil  Service  practice. 

One  final  comment  on  the  substance  of 
the  Bill.  It  would  permit  an  employee  by  the 
simple  act  of  filing  a  grievance  to,  for  ex- 
ample, divest  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
from  Jurisdiction  in  discrimination  cases,  di- 
vest the  Board  of  the  Foreign  Service  from 
Jurisdiction  in  separation  for  cause  proceed- 
ings, or.  Indeed,  divest  the  grievant  of  his 
substantial  rights  In  seeking  disability  re- 
tirement. Our  Interim  grievance  procedures 
avoid  this  problem  of  "shopping"  among 
remedial  procedures  by  excluding  from  the 
Jurisdiction  of  our  Board  those  matters  (such 
as  sex  or  race  discrimination)  where  other 
established  procedures  adequately  protect 
employee  rights. 

While  the  foregoing  are  our  major  con- 
cerns, there  are  a  number  of  technical  de- 
ficiencies which  we  have  not  commented 
upon,  but  which  we  shall  «he  glad  to  point 
out  if  you  wish. 

This,  In  summary,  Is  why  we  oppose  the 
proposed  legislation.  If  any  legislation  is  to 
be  enacted  at  this  time,  we  believe  it  should 


be  limited  to  a  brief  statement  of  general 
principles  within  which  the  employee-man- 
agement relations  system  can  work  out  de- 
finitive procedures. 

Sincerely  yours, 

DAvm  M.  Abshire, 
Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations. 


AMENDMENT  OP  AGRICULTURAL 
ADJUSTMENT  ACT  OP  1938,  AS 
AMENDED 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  H.R.  13361. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE31  (Mr. 
Stevenson)  laid  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives announcing  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.K.  13361)  to  amend  section  316(c)  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended,  and  requesting  a  con- 
ference with  the  Senate  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate insist  upon  its  amendment  and  agree 
to  the  request  of  the  House  for  a  confer- 
ence on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  that  the  Cliair  be 
authorized  to  appoint  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Tal- 
HADGE,  Mr.  Jordan  of  North  Carolina, 
Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  Miller,  and  Mr.  Curtis 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRKSIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OP  PERIOD  FOR  TRANS- 
ACTION OP  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consoit  that  there  now 
again  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  with  state- 
ments limited  therein  to  3  minutes,  and 
that  that  period  be  limited  to  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  ON  PERIOD  FOR  TRANSAC- 
TION OF  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS  ON  TUESDAY,  MAY  2, 
1972 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Tues- 
day next,  immediately  after  the  recog- 
nition of  the  two  assistant  leaders  under 
the  standing  order,  there  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
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tun  tor  not  to  exceed  SO  minutes,  hrlth 
■tatementa  therein  limited  to  3  miw  ttes 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  HJl.  11589  TO  BE  IJAID 
BEFORE  THE  SENATE  ON  TCES 
DAY,  MAY  2,  1972 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  ( on- 
clusion  of  morning  business  on  Tun  day 
next,  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate 
Calendar  Order  No.  727,  HJl.  1158{,  to 
authorize  the  foreign  sale  of  certain  ]  as 
senger  vessels,  and  that  the  imfhiidtied 
business  be  temporarily  laid  aside  until 
HJt.  11589  has  been  disposed  of. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Witl^ut 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


mlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
may  be  authorized  to  file  committee  re- 
ports until  5  pjn.  today. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


April  28 f  1972 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  ANTICIPATl  ON 
OF  CLOSED  SESSION  ON  TDBSD.  ^Y 
MAY  2,  1972 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  BCr.  Preeldint, 
for  the  Information  of  the  Senate.  1  ol- 
lowing  the  disposition  of  HJl.  11589  on 
Tuesday  it  is  anticipated  that  the  dU- 
tlngulshed  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Qravkl)  will  make  a  motion  that  ftie 
Senate  go  into  closed  session.  j 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  SENATOR  Mc- 
OEE  TO  HAVE  UNTIL  5  PJi«.  TO- 
DAY TO  suBBcrr  an  amendment 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
McGn)  may  have  until  5  pjn.  today 
to  submit  his  amendment — dealing  with 
the  restoration  of  fimds  authorized  by 
USIA — for  printing. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  ^JWthout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROORAM 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presldez  t, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  ai  d 
this  very  well  may  be  the  final  quont  n 
call  of  the  day. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Tie 
derk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  ca  I 
the  roU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Preslden ;, 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  ordt  r 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER,  ^thou  ; 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMBCTTEll 
ON  INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR  AF 
PAIRS  TO  FILE  REPORTS  UNTB  , 
5  PJk4.  TODAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  Com 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
tlie  program  for  Monday  Is  as  fallows: 

The  Senate  wlU  convene  at  10  aon. 
After  the  two  assistant  leaders  have  been 
recognized  under  the  standing  order, 
there  will  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  for  not  to 
exceed  SO  minutes,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  3  minutes,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  which  the  Chair  will  lay  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  unfinished  business, 
S.  SS26.  The  pending  question  at  that 
time  will  be  on  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  Uw  able  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McOn),  to  restore 
the  full  authorization  for  the  USIA. 
There  is  a  time  agreement  on  that 
amendment  limiting  debate  not  to  exceed 
4  hours.  The  agreement  also  proyldee 
that  no  amendment  to  the  amendment 
may  be  offered. 

I  would  judge  that  the  rollcall  vote  on 
the  adopticD  of  that  amendment  will  not 
occur  before  1 :30  pjn. 

Upon  dlsposltioQ  of  that  amendment, 
the  Senate  wUl  then  temporarily  lay 
aside  the  unfinished  business  on  Monday, 
and  will  proceed  to  the  eooslderatlon  of 
HJl.  14582.  an  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1972,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. There  is  a  time  limitation  for 
debate  on  that  bill  of  3  hours,  and  a  time 


llmltatim  on  any  amendment,  debatable 
motion,  or  appeal  of  30  minutes.  At  least 

one  ndlcall  vote  tberean  can  be  expected. 

On  Tuesday,  for  the  further  Inf onna- 
ttOQ  of  Senators,  the  Senate  will  take  up 
the  bill  to  authorize  the  f  ordgn  sale  of 
certain  passenger  vessels,  HJi.  11569. 
Tliere  Is  a  time  agreement  allotting  2 
hours  for  debate  on  the  bm,  i  hour  on 
any  amendment  in  the  first  degree,  and 
one-half  hour  on  any  amendment  to  an 
amendment,  delMitable  motion,  or  appeal. 
A  rollcall  vote  or  rollcall  votes  are  antic- 
ipated thereon. 

FoUowlng  the  disposition  of  the  ship 
sales  bill  on  Tuesday,  a  closed  session 
will  occur,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Qkavxl)  having  indi- 
cated to  the  joint  leadership  that  it  is 
his  intention  to  move  for  a  closed  session 
during  the  day.  If  that  motion  is  sec- 
onded, as  presumably  it  will  be,  the  Sen- 
ate will  go  into  closed  session.  There 
could  be  rollcall  votes  during  that  closed 
sesaion.  And  Senators  are  therefore 
alerted  to  that  possibiUty. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY  AT 
10  A31. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
If  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Smate.  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Soiate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  10  o'clock 
ajn.  on  Monday  next. 

The  motkm  was  agreed  to;  and  at  11 :30 
ajn.  the  Senate  adjourned  until  Mon- 
day, May  1.  1972.  at  10  ajn. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  April  28,  1972: 


IM  TKM  ABKT 

Tb*  nomlnatioiu  beglniiliig  La«l  J.  Abbott. 
to  be  llsutenaat  oolon«I.  and  nmni^g  jmtin 
J.  >IoO«inl«7,  to  be  obtain,  n^eh  nomln*- 
ttone  ware  reoelTed  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
pesred  m  the  OragreMloiua  Seoord  on  Aor 
IT,  l»7a.  ^^ 

Ik  ths  itlAumc  Cokps 

TiM  toUowlag-nuoed  staff  nonoommls- 
■toned  offloer  for  appointment  to  the  grade 
Indicated  In  the  Marine  Ck>rpe,  subject  to  the 
quaUllcaUons  therefor  as  pzorlded  by  law: 

William  D.  Bualnak 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  O.  Latdi , 
DJ>.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

The  iust  shaU  live   bp  his  faith.- - 
Habakkuk2:  4. 

Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  world,  thi 
Father  of  all  people,  we  pray  for  our  be 
loved  country — tiiat  she  may  be  estab 
Ilrtied  nptm  moral  virtues  and  religloui 
faith,   that  all  ill   will,   injustice.   an< 
selfish  greed  may   be   swept   away   b' 
Thy    spirit    and    that    honor,    justlcr 
and  working  for  the  good  of  all  may 
flourish  among  us. 

During  these  days  Inspire  us  with  th  \ 
assurance  that  Thau,  art  with  us  ami 
with  thai  confidence  may  we  learn  t> 
love,  to  forgive,  and  to  have  greater  faiU  i 
in  Thee  and  in  our  country. 


Bless  Thou  the  fellowship  we  enjoy 
together  this  day. 
In  the  spirit  of  Christ,  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  annoimces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

^^thout  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  ao  objection. 


GENERAL  ptttt.t.tpb  qF  WYOMING 

(Mr.  RONCALIO  asked  and  was  given 
permisBlaa  to  extend  hla  remario  at  thia 


point  in  the  Rkcord  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  Wyo- 
ming dtiaens  were  pleased  to  notice 
yesterday  the  annoimcement  th>t-  De- 
fense Secretary  Laird  has  named  Air 
Force  Lt.  Oen.  Samuel  C.  Phillips  to 
become  the  Director  of  the  National  Se 
curity  Agency  effective  August  1.  Sam 
PhUllps.  the  former  director  of  the 
Apollo  lunar  program  when.  American 
astronauts  first  set  foot  on  the  moon,  is 
now  the  commander  of  the  Air  Fbroe 
space  and  missile  systems  organization. 

He  Is  a  native  of  Wyoming,  and  his 
efforts  as  a  young  man  to  educate  him- 
self, to  pull  hlmsdf  up  by  his  own  boot- 
stra^M  to  the  career  of  natloaal  leader- 
ship be  enji^fs  today,  is  legendary  In 
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Wyoming.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to 
know  Um  as  a  feSow  student  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Wyoming  In  the  years  prior 
to  Worid  War  n.  He  exemplifies  the 
finest  tradittons  in  American  citizenship, 
and  we  in  Wyoming  are  proud  to  recog- 
nize his  latest  advancement  in  the 
senrlee  of  his  Nation. 
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HOUSING  CONSTRU<3TION  CON- 
TINUES AT  HIGH  LEVEL 

(Mr.  WIDNAUi  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  \i^  remaita 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WIDNAUj.  Mr.  SpesJcer,  private 
housing  starts  remained  at  an  unusually 
high  level  In  March.  Hie  Commerce  De- 
partment rep<N^  that  private  housing 
starts  totaled  nearly  2.4  mlUion  units  at 
a  seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate.  While 
this  Is  somewhat  below  the  extraonUnazy 
rate  of  housing  starts  in  February.  Vax€tk. 
homebuilding  activity  was  still  excep- 
tlODally  high  compared  to  the  historical 
record.  During  the  1960's,  for  example, 
private  housing  starts  never  reached  even 
the  1.6-mlllion-unit  level  for  any  month. 

Monthly  statistics  tend  to  bounce 
around  a  great  deal,  and  a  more  reliable 
indication  of  underlying  trends  cwi  be 
found  in  quarterly  data.  Housing  starts 
averaged  2.5  million  units  for  the  first 
3  months  of  this  year.  35  percent 
above  the  first  quarter  of  1971.  and  12 
percent  above  the  fourth  quarter,  llils 
healthy  rate  of  advance  helps  fuel  our 
growing  ecaaomlo  expansion  and  provide 
new  housing  for  the  Nation's  families. 

Other  figures  suggest  that  the  rate  of 
housing  coDstructioQ  will  remain  high. 
New  housing  permits  totaled  nearly  2 
milli(«  in  March,  about  the  same  as  the 
unusually  high  average  for  the  previous 
6  months.  And  there  Is  evidence  that 
mortgage  rates  are  holding  steady.  The 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  an- 
nounced that  interest  rates  on  conven- 
tional new  home  mortgage  loans  in 
March  averaged  less  than  7.4  percent, 
significantly  below  the  nearly  7.7-per- 
cent rate  of  6  months  earlier. 

The  surge  in  homebuilding  added  $4.6 
billion  to  the  growth  of  the  GNP  during 
the  first  quarter.  The  signs  are  that  this 
sector  will  continue  to  play  an  impratant 
role  in  our  economic  expansion. 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  au- 
thority granted  the  Speaker  on  Tuesday, 
March  28,  1972,  the  Chair  declares  a 
recCTs  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair  to 
receive  the  former  Members  of  the  House 
of  R^resentatives. 

Accordingly  (at  12  o'clock  and  4  min- 
utes pan.) ,  the  House  stood  in  recess  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


RECEPTION  OF  FORMER  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER  of  the  House  presided. 

The    SPEAKER.    On    behalf   of    the 

Chair  and  of  the  Chamber.  I  consider  it 


a  hliji  honor  and  a  distinct  persooal 
prttUege  to  have  the  <vportmilty  eT  wel- 
comlnr  BO  many  of  our  f ormo'  Members 
and  colleagues  as  may  be  present  here 
for  this  occasion.  We  all  pause  to  wel- 
come them.  This  is  a  bipartisan  affair, 
and  in  that  spirit  the  Chair  is  going  to 
recognise  the  fioor  leaders  kA  both  par- 
ties. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  distin- 
guished gratleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 

BO<K38). 

Mr  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  with 
the  Speaker  and  wiUi  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  in  welcoming  back  so 
many  of  our  former  colleagues. 

As  I  lo(^  about  and  see  the  faces  of  so 
many  old  friends.  I  feel  as  if  we  have 
never  really  been  separated,  and  in  many 
ways  that  is  quite  true,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Only  one  who  has  served  in  this  body  or 
in  the  other  body  shares  the  fraternity 
that  we  share.  Together  we  have  sought 
to  serve  our  country  and  together  we 
have  sought,  as  best  we  could,  to  resolve 
the  problems  of  our  times. 

So  in  truth  and  in  fact.  aU  of  you  are 
still  a  part  of  us — and  soon  all  of  us  here 
will  join  you. 

The  Honorable  Sam  Raybum.  one  of 
the  great  Speakers  of  this  House,  liked 
to  say.  and  I  have  heard  him  say  it  so 
many  times,  that  to  serve  here  just  for 
one  term  was  the  greatest  honor  that 
the  people  could  confer  on  a  citizen  of 
this  country. 

All  of  you  have  had  that  great  honor 
and  that  great  distinction.  I  am  pleased 
to  see  that  you  have  joined  together  in 
an  association  and  a  group  that  has  a 
permanent  secretary  in  order  to  give 
continuity  to  that  service  even  after  you 
have  ceased  to  be  a  Member. 

I  am  Informed  that  the  members  of 
your  association  now  number  almost  500 
which,  of  course,  indicates  the  great 
bipartisan  interest  that  exists  in  this 
endeavor.  I  am  told  that  one  of  your 
founding  members  has  gotten  so  en- 
thusiastic that  he  had  had  to  withdraw 
as  the  cochalrman  here  today  because 
he  wants  to  come  back,  not  as  an  alum- 
nus, but  as  an  active  Member  of  this 
body.  Of  course,  I  wish  him  well. 

So  again  let  me  join  with  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  and  with  the  minority 
leader  in  saying — this  is  your  day  and 
you  take  over  and  we  will  enjoy  meeting 
with  you  and  listening  to  you. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  caiair  recognizee 
the  distinguished  mlnorl^  leader,  Hon. 
GxKALD  R.  Ford,  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  honored,  as  you  are  and  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  to  welcome  all  of 
the  former  Members  back  on  their  second 
anniversary  as  an  organization  at  a  func- 
tion of  this  kind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader  and  I.  al(mg  with  all  of  our  con- 
temporary Members,  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  make  speeches  and  express  our 
views  on  the  fioor  of  the  House  almost 
daily  when  the  House  of  Representatives 
is  in  session.  Too,  we  want  to  hear  from 


you. 


Therefore,  it  might  be  wise  for  me  to 


f  (dlow  a  practice  that  we  stlU  have,  and 
which  you  had.  and  that  is  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

But.  I  would  feel  remiss  if  I  asked  that 
permission  without  mn^ung  qq^  qj.  ^q 
personal  observations. 

We  still  have,  as  we  have  had  in  the 
past,  differences  that  are  expressed  on 
the  floor  of  the  House,  some  partisan  and 
some  within  each  party.  But  those  thingg 
happened  when  you  were  here,  and  I  sus- 
pect that  they  will  prolMa)ly  happen  after 
we  will  have  left. 

But  the  thing  that  impresses  me  today 
as  it  impressed  all  of  you,  is  that  the 
friendships  you  make  here  both  within 
your  own  party  and  with  others  across 
the  aisle  are  the  best  friendships— at 
least  that  I  have  ever  made  in  my  life- 
time. 

There  is  a  certain  depth  In  those 
friendships  that  go  on  and  on  and  on. 
and  for  good  reason:  They  are  made 
after  long  asscxdation  in  struggling  with 
problems  that  are  of  great  import  to 
the  country.  Those  friendships,  in  my 
opinion,  are  a  signiflcant  factor  in  mak- 
ing the  House  the  greatest  legislative 
body  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

I  often  say,  and  I  think  you  would 
understand  it  better  than  most  groups 
that  listen,  tills  body  is  the  people's 
House.  All  of  you,  as  all  of  us  still  here, 
were  elected.  Nobody  is  appointed.  The 
fact  that  we  have  to  go  back  to  put  our 
record  on  the  line  once  every  2  years  and 
seek  the  support  of  our  people  makes  us 
far  more  responsive  to  the  legitimate  de- 
mands and  viewpoints  of  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  Naticm's  jwpulation. 

All  of  you  were  proud  at  the  time 
you  served  here.  We  are  proud  to  have 
you  back,  because  your  contributions 
over  the  years  were  substantial  and  sig- 
niflcant. But  we  think  the  fact  that  you 
are  back  as  alumni  indicates  your  con- 
tinuing interest  in  the  problems  of  our 
country,  problems  that  you  worked  on 
that  still  need  your  help. 

Let  me  say  again.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wel- 
come all  of  you.  and  we  look  forward 
to  seeing  you  in  1973  on  yoiu-  third  an- 
niversary visit  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  now 
call  the  roll  of  former  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  cnerk  called  tiie  roll  of  former 
Members  of  the  Congress  and  the  fol- 
lowing  fcnmer  Members   answered   to 
their  names: 
O.  K.  Armstrong.  Mlaeoorl. 
Laurie  Battle.  Alabama. 
Marlon  T.  Bennett.  lliascNirt. 
John  W.  Boehne.  Jr..  Indiana^ 
Ptanoes  P.  Bolton.  Obk>. 
J.  Floyd  Breeding,  ""-"-ti- 
cauurlas  B.  Brownaon,  Ttmi^wft 
WlUard  8.  OarUn.  Pennsylvania. 
Joseph  Oarrlgg.  Penns^vanla. 
Joseph  Oasey.  Ifss—chueetts. 
J.  Edgar  Chenoweth,  Oolormdo. 
Victor  Cbrlstgao.  ICnnssota. 
JeSMy  Oohelan.  OaUfomla. 
Albert  II.  Oole.  Kansas. 
Harold  D.  Oooliey,  North  Carcdlna. 
WOlard  8.  Ourtln,  PennsylvanU. 
Laurence  Curtis.  Massachusetts. 
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Ivor  D.  Fenton,  PennaylTUiU. 
'   Homer  Ferguson,  Michigan. 
Phil  Fergiison,  Oklahoma. 
Paul  A.  Pino,  New  York. 
John  R.  Poley,  Maryland. 
Harlan  Hagen,  California. 
John  R.  Hansen,  Iowa. 
Ralph  R.  Harding,  Idaho. 
Porter  Hardy.  Jr..  Virginia. 
Ralph  Harvey,  Indiana. 
Patrick  J.  Hillings.  California. 
Earl  Hogan,  Indiana. 
Evan  Howell.  Illinois. 
DeWltt  S.  Hyde.  Maryland. 
Edouard  V.  Izac,  California. 
W.  Pat  Jennings,  Virginia. 
Augiist  E.  Johansen,  Michigan. 
Lester  R.  Johnson,  Wisconsin. 
Marvin  Jones,  Texas. 
Walter  H.  Judd,  Minnesota. 
Edna  P.  Kelly,  New  York. 
Frank  Kowalskl,  Connecticut. 
Theodore  R.  Kupferman,  New  York. 
Melvln  R.  Laird,  Wisconsin. 

Clifford  O.  Mclntyre,  Maine. 
Hervey  O.  Machen,  Maryland. 
D.  R.  (Billy)  Matthews.  Florida. 
Edwin  H.  May,  Jr.,  Connecticut. 
George  Meader,  Michigan. 
Walter  H.  Moeller,  Ohio. 
A.  S.  Mike  Monroney,  Oklahoma. 
Abraham  J.  Multer.  New  York. 
Frank  C.  Osmers,  Jr.,  New  Jersey. 
Howard  W.  PoUock,  Alaska. 
Stanley  A.  Prokop,  Pennsylvania. 
Robert  Ramspeck,  Georgia. 
Kenneth  A.  RoberU,  Alat>ama. 
John  M.  Roblson.  Jr.,  Kentucky. 
Bvron  Rogers,  Colorado. 
Walter  E'.  Rogers,  Texas. 
Harold  M.  Ryan.  Michigan. 
Byron  N.  Scott,  California. 
Alfred  D.  Slemlnskl,  New  Jersey. 
Lynn  E.  Stalbaum,  Wisconsin. 
Maurice  H.  Thatcher,  Kentucky. 
Clark  W.  Thompson.  Texas. 
James  E.  Van  Zandt,  Pennsylvania. 
George  M.  WaUhauser,  New  Jersey. 
Fred  Wampler,  Indiana. 
John  Bell  WUllams,  Mississippi. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  annouilces 
that  68  former  Members  of  Congress 
have  responded  to  their  names. 

The  Chair  Is  going  to  recognize  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Mlnnisota 
(Mr.  Judd)  and  the  Chair  would  like, 
when  Mr.  Judd  takes  the  floor,  to  ask 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  T  exas 
(Mr.  Jones)  to  take  the  gavel. 

Mr.  JONES  occupied  the  chair. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  deepl:  ap- 
preciate the  courtesy  of  the  Speak  ir  in 
calling  a  recess  today  in  a  special  se  ision 
of  the  House  on  a  Friday  for  the  puj  pose 
of  honoring  the  Former  Members  of  [Con- 
gress by  receiving  us  in  this  Chaml  er.  I 
am  sure  every  member  of  the  Fo  rmer 
Members  of  Congress  wishes  me  U  ex- 
press for  him  personally  our  appr  (ela- 
tion of  your  kind  remarks,  along  wit!  i  the 
words  of  welcome  from  the  maj  >rity 
leader,  the  distinguished  gentleman  rom 
Louisiana,  Mr.  Hale  Boggs.  and  the  mi- 
nority leader,  the  distinguished  geitle- 
man  from  Itfichlgan,  Mr.  Oerali  R. 
Ford. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  have  certainly  rone 
beyond  the  call  of  duty  in  Invltlr  g  to 
the  Chair  Judge  Marvin  Jones,  who  will 
later  be  Introduced  for  some  comn  ents 
by   the   gentleman  from  Oeorgla,  Mr. 


Ramspeck,  who  will  be  shuttling  back 
and  forth  with  me  as  we  introduce  the 
Remesentatlves  of  the  various  Con- 
gresses. 

First  let  me  explain  why  I  as  the  vice 
president  of  Former  Members  of  Con- 
gress, am  here  today  instead  of  the 
president  and  founder  of  the  organiza- 
tion, the  Honorable  Brooks  Hays. 

Let  me  read  from  the  FMC  bylaws, 
article  6(d) : 

All  membership  rights  shall  be  automati- 
cally suspended  for  any  Member  who  becomes 
a  candidate  for  election  to  the  United  Btatee 
Senate  or  House  of  Representatives,  and  any 
such  Member  who  Is  elected  shall  have  his 
membership   automatlcaUy    terminated. 

That  is  the  reason  the  gentleman, 
formerly  from  Arkansas,  and  now  from 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Hays,  Is  not  here. 
He  became  a  candidate  2  months  ago  for 
election  to  the  House,  and  therefore  his 
membership  in  FMC  is  suspended. 

As  vice  president.  I  am  charged  under 
our  bylaws  with  exercising  the  functions 
of  the  president  when  he  is  not  present. 

Incidentally,  I  may  mention  that  there 
are  six  other  members  of  our  organiza- 
tion whose  membership  is  also  suspended 
because  they  are  running  for  the  House 
or  the  Senate. 

I  do  not  believe  anything  needs  to  be 
said  today  about  the  purposes  of  this 
organization.  Mr.  Hays  and  I  discussed 
those  here  last  year.  It  was  felt,  first  of 
all,  that  the  close  friendships  established 
during  our  years  in  these  bodies  were 
precious  and  it  was  too  bad  to  let  them 
drop  and  not  to  maintain  the  fellowship 
sjid  warm  personal  relations  developed 
here. 

A  second  reason  for  forming  FMC,  I 
believe,  was  a  feeling  that  we  as  former 
Members,  after  we  had  left  the  Congress, 
had  not  done  all  we  might  for  the  bene- 
fit of  our  coimtry.  Our  bylaws  state 
that  this  organization.  Former  Members 
of  Congress,  Inc.,  can  take  no  action  on 
any  political  issue,  and  no  officer  or  mem- 
ber can  use  this  body  or  his  membership 
therein  for  or  against  any  political  issue 
before  our  coimtry,  for  or  against  any 
legislation  before  the  House  or  the  Sen- 
ate or  any  State  legislature,  or  for  pro- 
motion of,  opposition  to,  any  candidacy, 
bis  own  or  any  other. 

To  be  useful,  this  organization  must 
be  totally  bipartisan — or  more  important, 
nonpartisan.  We  are  now  only  Americans 
no  matter  how  divided  we  were  by  the 
aisle  when  we  were  sitting  as  Members  of 
the  Congress. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  again  what 
was  brought  up  in  our  annual  business 
meeting  this  morning,  that  this  orga- 
nization as  such  Is  not  trying  to  influence 
the  conduct  of  affairs  in  the  U.S.  Oovem- 
ment,  whether  by  the  legislative,  the 
Judical  or  the  executive  branch.  We  do 
believe,  however,  that  there  are  some 
situations,  especially  in  our  own  col- 
leges and  universities,  and  in  our  home- 
towns, in  which  we  might  perhaps  be 
useful,  when  called  upon,  to  help  people 
understand  better  than  they  do  the  deci- 
sionmaking   and    legislative    processes 


that  have  made  this  House  what  we 
believe,  as  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
so  well  said,  is  the  greatest  legisla- 
tive body  in  the  world,  along  with  the 
U.S.  Senate.  We  are  dedicated  to  this 
country  and  this  Congress  and  we  hope 
that  we  can  be  useful,  whenever  oppor- 
tunity arises,  to  make  such  experiences 
as  we  have  had  available,  not  so  much  to 
the  Congress  as  to  the  people  of  our 
country. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  report  on 
our  membership?  A  total  of  exactly  400 
former  Members  of  Congress  have  Joined 
and  paid  dues.  That  is  a  little  more  than 
half  of  all  the  former  Members  of  both 
Houses  we  have  been  able  to  locate.  I 
may  add  that  we  did  not  get  many  new 
members  this  last  year  because  1971,  an 
odd-numbered  year,  is  not  one  in  which 
there  are  many  active  Members  who  be- 
come eligible  for  membership  in  our 
organization  of  former  Members. 

We  do  not  wish  anyone  any  bad  luck 

in  the  elections  coming  up  this  even  num- 
bered year.  But  in  addition  to  the  some 
35  Members  of  the  House  and  the  Senate 
who  have  announced  they  are  not  going 
to  nm  again,  and  who  will  be  eligible 
after  next  January  3,  for  our  organiza- 
tion, there  may  be  some  who  are  retired 
for  other  than  voluntary  reasons  by  next 
January.  I  assure  you  they  will  be  more 
than  welcome  to  Join  us  in  Former  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  Inc. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  last  2  ye&TS. 
we  have  lost  17  former  Members  by 
death.  I  should  like  to  read  their  names 
and  honor  them  by  inclusion  in  the  rec- 
ord of  this  meeting. 

John  Q.  Alexander,  Minnesota; 

Earl  H.  Beshlln,  Pennsylvania. 

You  will  recall  that  Mr.  Beshlln  was 
with  us  last  year,  over  100  years  of  age. 
He  came  to  the  Congress  with  you  in 
1917,  Judge  Jones.  He  said  he  was  elected 
as  a  Democrat  Prohlbitioalst.  Unfortu- 
nately, in  the  last  year  he  has  passed  on. 

The  others  are: 

C.  W.  "Runt"  Bishop.  Illinois; 

Robert  B.  Chiperfleld,  Illinois; 

William  O.  Cowger,  Kentucky; 

Frank  P.  Oraham.  North  Carolina; 

Noble  J.  Gregory.  Kentucky; 

Bourke  B.  Hickenlooper,  Iowa; 

Edgar  W.  Hiestand,  California; 

George  Huddleston,  Jr.,  Alabama; 

Harold  O.  Lovre,  South  Dakota; 

John  Esten  Miles,  New  Mexico; 

B.  J.  Monkiewicz,  Connecticut; 

Oerald  P.  Nye.  North  Dakota; 

Charles  E.  Swanson.  Iowa; 

James  W.  Trimble,  Arkansas; 

Sinclair  Weeks.  Massachusetts. 

In  our  business  meeting  this  morning 
we  had  a  memorial  service  in  their  honor. 

Now.  I  should  like  to  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Georgia,  Mr. 
Ramsi>eck,  senior  Democrat  member  of 
the  FMC  bocu-d  of  directors,  for  whatever 
remarks  he  may  wish  to  make,  and  then 
we  will  introduce  the  representatives  of 
the  various  Congresses  here  represented. 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.  Tbank  you,  Mr.  Judd. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  never  forgotten  my 
first  term  as  a  Member  of  this  House 
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and.  therefore,  I  am  not  going  to  make 
any  speech.  

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Georgia  suspend  until 
the  C^air  can  call  to  the  chair  the  dis- 
tinguished gentlewoman  from  Ohio  (Mrs. 
Bolton)  ? 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.  I  shaU  be  glad  to, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

(Thereupon,  Mrs.  Bolton  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.  During  the  first  term 
which  I  served  in  1929  and  1930,  I  was 
sitting  back  in  the  cloakroom  having  a 
sandwich  one  day  when  some  Member 
was  out  here  in  the  well  of  the  House 
making  a  ripsnorting  speech.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  (Mr.  Taylor) ,  who 
had  been  here  a  long  time,  remarked  to 
those  of  us  sitting  there  and  said,  "That 
young  fellow  may  regret  that  speech." 
He  said,  "When  I  first  came  here  20 
years  ago,  I  made  a  lot  of  speeches  and 

I  cannot  think  of  a  one  of  them  I  would 

give  a  nickel  for,  but  there  are  some  in 
that  permanent  Record  I  would  give 
$1,000  to  get  out." 

Madam  Speaker,  it  is  my  privilege  to 
present  to  this  group  here  today  for 
1 -minute  speeches  and  to  tell  you  what 
they  want  to  say,  the  Representatives  on 
the  Democratic  side,  beginning  with  the 
senior  Representative  here  who  entered 
the  Congress  in  the  65th  Congress. 

He  was  a  most  distinguished  and  illus- 
trious Member  of  this  House,  a  man  who 
in  my  opinion  during  the  early  days  of 
the  depression  did  as  much.  If  not  more, 
than  any  other  leader  of  the  House  to  al- 
leviate some  of  the  difficulties  of  that 
depression. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  now  call  upon  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas,  Mr. 
Marvin  Jones  of  the  65th  Congress. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Madam  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  just  temporarily? 
Mr.  RAMSPECK.  Yes. 
Mr.  JUDD.  I  think  it  was  understood, 
was  it  not,  that  these  first  two  distin- 
gmshed  Members,  the  oldest  in  terms  of 
beginning  their  service  and  in  terms  of 
years,  were  to  have  a  little  more  liberty 
tmder  the  1 -minute  rule? 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.  That  is  correct.  Dr. 
Judd. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Texas.  Madam  Speaker, 
the  distinguished  majority  and  minority 
floor  leaders,  and  ladies  and  gentleman 
of  the  Congress,  I  do  not  feel  quite  that 
old,  but  I  siqspose  that  I  entered  Con- 
gress before  about  half  of  you  discovered 
America.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  win  an 
argument  with  the  calendar. 

Madam  ^^eaker,  it  gives  me  infinite 
and  inexpressable  pleasure  to  have  the 
privilege  of  again  addressing  this  dis- 
tinguished body  which  I  have  always  re- 
garded as  the  greatest  legislative  body, 
and  along  with  the  Senate,  the  greatest 
Congress,  in  all  the  world.  I  have  been, 
as  all  Members  have  been  Jealous  of  the 
prerogatives  of  this  body. 

On  behalf  of  the  entire  organization  of 
ex-Members  I  want  to  thank  the  officials 
of  this  House  for  their  generous 
courtesy  in  allowing  us  to  blow  off  a  little 
steam. 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  about  the 
best  emissaries  the  Congress  has  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  Stetes.  In  all  parts 
of  the  country  that  there  are  many  peo- 
ple who  do  not  realize  that  of  the  3  mil- 
lion people  who  work  for  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, only  537  are  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple. I  have  told  that  fact  many  times. 
This  number  Includes  100  Senators,  435 
Members  of  the  House,  the  President  and 
the  Vice  President.  They  are  the  only 
ones  that  the  people  have  a  right  to  call 
to  account  in  the  House  every  2  years, 
and  in  the  Senate  every  6  years,  but  in 
fact  approximately  one-third  of  the  Sen- 
ate every  2  years.  If  some  group  is  seek- 
ing a  selfish  advantage  or  seeking  some 
favorite  legislation  and  can  persuade  the 
public  to  lose  their  faith  in  their  chosen 
representatives  by  accusing  Congress  of 
dragging  its  feet,  they  have  it  made. 

Liberty  is  one  of  the  priceless  posses- 
sions any  people  can  have.  We  talk  about 
giving  people  liberty,  but  we  cannot  give 
them  liberty.  We  may  give  them  an  op- 
portunity for  liberty,  but  if  they  have  not 
equipped  themselves  to  keep  it,  they  will 
not  be  able  to  keep  It;  they  will  lose  it 
overnight. 
That  Is  ABC. 

The  Members  of  Congress  are  In  the 
limelight  always.  They  are  subject  to  at- 
tack. When  I  first  fell  from  grace  and 
got  into  politics,  I  found  out  things  about 
myself  that  I  had  never  even  suspected. 
Still  men  and  women  will  still  brave  its 
dangers.  In  their  willingness  to  do  so 
rests  the  hope  of  the  retention  of  rep- 
resentative government. 

I  believe  a  majority  of  the  Members 
of  the  Congress,  or  a  great  many  of  them, 
at  least,  are  lawyers,  and  most  of  them 
have  read  Blackstone,  or  know  about 
Blackstone,  and  they  will  remember  that 
in  the  early  days  when  the  king  could  do 
no  wrong  and  was  a  dictator,  they  had 
what  they  called  the  wager  of  battle.  If 
two  people  had  a  civil  suit  each  one  of 
them  would  select  someone  to  do  their 
fighting  for  them,  usually  on  horseback. 
The  man  who  won  that  fight,  either  using 
lances  or  swords,  won  the  lawsuit  for  his 
principal.  But  slowly  and  gradually,  like 
the  rising  of  the  sun,  people  began  to 
realize  that  there  was  a  question  of  right 
or  wrong  involved,  and  that  the  ques- 
tion of  who  won  the  physical  contest  left 
wholly  untouched  the  question  of  who 
was  right. 

Then  they  began  to  realize  that  they 
must  have  laws  and  courts,  so  that  a 
suit  might  be  determined  not  by  physi- 
cal contest,  but  on  the  question  of  right 
and  Justice. 

I  wonder  when  the  nations  of  the  world 
are  going  to  discover  that  principle? 

It  may  be  a  long  way  off  but  when  we 
reach  the  point  that  the  people  of  the 
world  are  willing  to  take  that  course,  it 
will  be  by  the  art  of  persuasion  and  agree- 
ment, rather  than  contest. 

Liberty  and  law  are  as  intimately 
linked  as  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
You  cannot  have  one  without  the  other. 
For  instance,  we  talk  about  stopping 
colonialism,  but  I  believe  that  some  of 
the  former  colonies  go  into  dictatorships 


almost  as  soon  as  they  are  turned  loose. 
They  break  up  into  tribal  wars. 

Comtige,  education,  industry,  and  faith 
are  the  priceless  Ingredients  of  liberty, 
or  the  preservation  of  liberty  ansrwhere. 
any  time  and  any  place. 

How  can  a  msin  protect  his  rights  if  he 
does  not  understand  them,  and  how  can 
he  understand  them  without  a  knowledge 
of  the  past  and  the  present?  One  must 
seso^h  the  musty  pages  of  history  to  find 
the  secret  of  a  nation's  greatness,  or  the 
cause  of  a  nation's  fall. 

You  will  recall  that  Thomas  Jefferson 
said  one  time  that  nearly  anybody  can 
stand  adversity,  but  that  he  could  not 
say  that  much  for  prosperity.  And  I  hope 
that  the  young  people,  who  are  going  to 
take  over  pretty  soon,  and  their  distant 
tread  can  now  be  heard — sometimes  I 
think  it  is  not  very  far  distant — will  im- 
derstand  this.  Each  generation  has  the 
advantage  of  the  accomplishments  and 

should  do  better  than  the  previous  gen- 
eration. A  pygmy  standing  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  a  giant  can  see  farther  than  the 
giant  ever  saw.  I  should  be  disappointed 
if  they  do  not  do  better. 

I  happen  to  tliink  they  are  going  to  do 
better.  I  have  visited  campuses  all  over 
the  United  States.  I  have  been  sitting  on 
the  U.S.  court  of  appeals  for  the  last  sev- 
eral years,  aU  over  the  United  States,  be- 
cause the  courts  are  behind,  and  they 
like  to  have  extra  help.  I  have  been  able 
to  visit  these  campuses,  and  I  have  found 
that  a  great  majority  of  the  young  people 
want  to  do  something.  I  hope  that  none 
of  them  will  get  the  idea,  however,  that 
governments  are  organized  to  make 
things  easier  for  them.  Life  should  be  an 
adventure  filled  with  the  priceless  thrill 
of  work  and  accomplishment. 

I  think  we  are  living  in  the  most  won- 
derful period  in  the  world's  history. 

We  are  going  through — from  one  epoch 
into  another — on  a  sort  of  blind  express. 
I  do  not  know  what  is  over  there,  or  what 
is  coming.  But  I  do  know  this.  We  are  not 
going  back — we  do  not  go  back.  We  are 
under  the  pressure  of  change  and  a  great 
many  people  are  accepting  the  doctrine 
that  Congress  is  dragging  its  feet.  Selfish 
interests  are  trying  to  take  away  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  Congress ;  and  those  peo- 
ple who  have  a  purpose  to  serve  in  mak- 
ing anything  like  a  rubber  stamp  out  of 
the  Congress,  or  in  abusing  the  means  of 
propaganda. 

Then  some  dictator  then — that  is  the 
first  step  for  a  dictatorship  and  the  loss 
of  liberty. 

Now  we  are  going  through  a  process  of 
change.  Old  forms  are  being  discarded. 
New  discoveries  are  being  found.  The 
earth,  the  sea  and  the  sky  are  filled  with 
hidden  secrets  planted  by  the  Creator  as 
a  challenge  to  the  human  race.  There  is 
no  limit  to  human  accomplishment.  We 
have  only  scratched  the  siirface. 

I  do  not  get  a  chance  to  express  myself 
very  often  in  a  body  like  this — so  I  thank 
you  for  your  generous  attention  and  I 
want  to  assure  you  that  I  shall  continue, 
as  will  all  of  the  other  monbers  of  this 
organization,  to  be  the  emissary  of  the 
Congress,  and  to  tell  the  public  again 
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that  Congress  should  never  be  aske  1  to 
pass  hurried.  Ill-considered  leglslatl(  n — 
they  should  have  a  chance  to  con  luct 
a  full  hearing  and  hear  both  sides. :  *oor 
legislation  Is  worse  than  no  leglsla  ion. 

I  believe  in  the  U£.  Oovemment,  her 

history,  her  institutions,  and  her  pe  iple. 
Knowing  the  glories  of  her  past  I  ;  are 
Implicit  faith  In  her  people.  Old  f(  rms 
are  being  discarded  as  they  are  outgrt  wn. 
Truth,  unfettered  by  out-worn  creeds  uid 
dogmas  are  knocking  at  the  portal ;  of 
humanity.  I  hope  that  the  best  of  the 
past  will  be  blended  with  the  best  of  the 
new  in  a  course  of  continued  growth  ind 
progress. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  would  Ike 
to  call  to  the  chair  the  gentlewoiian 
from  New  York  (Mrs.  Kelly). 

The  Chair  recognizes  Dr.  Judd. 

Mrs.  KELLY  occupied  the  Chair. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Madam  Speaker,  it  is  my 
privilege  now  to  Introduce  one  wh>  I 
believe  is  the  oldest  man  in  years  uho 
has  ever  addressed  this  body,  Maulce 
H.  Thatcher,  former  Congressman  fiom 
Kentucky  from  1923  to  1933. 

Prior  to  that  he  had  been  Gover  lor 


of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  1910-13, 


ind 


had  always  been  very  active  in  mat  ers 
concerning  the  Panama  Canal  and  its 
well-being. 

He  said  he  is  a  little  shaky  In  his  legs 
and  I  asked  him  If  he  wanted  to  sit  d  >wn 
while  he  addressed  us  and  he  said — '  No. 
sir,  I  will  stand  up." 

I  assure  you  he  is  not  shaky  in  his 
mind.  We  are  all  honored  that  we  lave 
the  chance  today  to  honor  this  very 
great  man  who  has  never  lost  one  b:  t  of 
his  Interest  In  our  country  and  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  the  Hon- 
orable Maurice  H.  Thatcher. 

Mr.  THATCHER.  Madam  Speaker  and 
former  Members  of  the  House,  and  any 
present  Members,  if  they  are  presen  t  of 
the  House  and  of  the  Senate,  I  am  ^  ery 
glad  indeed  that  I  have  been  granted 
this  day  to  be  with  you. 

This  Chamber  of  the  House  of  Re]  re- 
sentatives  is  the  heartbeat  of  the  Un  ted 
States.  The  House  of  Representative  i  ts 
the  heartbeat  of  America.  I  suppose  mat 
the  most  fruitful  years  of  my  life  v  ere 
perhaps  spent  in  the  Congress. 

I  suppose  you  can  hear  me.  I  am  re- 
minded In  that  connection  of  a  s1  ory 
down  In  my  part  of  the  world,  Ken- 
tucky, about  a  man  In  his  cups  wh«at- 
tended  a  free  lecture  one  night  Ip  a 
certain  city,  and  the  lectiirer  was 
Ing  about  the  advance  of  science.  Hejhad 
a  weak  voice  and  could  not  be  hearoHe 
did  not  know  much  about  the  sulject 
that  he  was  presenting. 

The  man  attending  the  lecture  look 
a  seat  in  the  rear  and  he  tried  to  lli  ten. 
He  could  not  hear  except  the  mumt  Ung 
of  the  speaker.  He  got  up  and  poiitted 
a  shaking  finger  at  the  speaker,  and  c  ied 
out,  "Louder  and  funnier." 

The  well  of  the  House  recalls  to  me 
many  interesting  experiences.  Natun  lly. 
I  served  10  years  here.  I  remember  mat 
on  one  occasion  Congressman  EsUcklof 
Tenne8Be»— I  think  he  was  from  Coh 

bla,  which  is  a  sort  of  garden  spot!  In 
Tennessee — came  to  the  well  to 
He  had  heart  trouble.  We  were  g(( 
friends.  I  thought  he  ought  not  to   ary 


to  Q)eak.  I  came  down  and  took  a  seat 
near  him.  He  was  speaking  on  behalf  of 
the  bonus,  which  was  a  vital  que8ti<»i  at 
that  time.  He  sat  right  over  there  some- 
where, and  I  sat  in  the  front  row  near 

him  because  I  knew  he  was  suffering 

with  this  affliction.  He  rose  to  speak,  and 
I  remember  his  words.  He  was  picturing 
the  plight  of  certain  soldiers  who  came 
back  to  wife  and  family  without  any 
resources. 

He  said.  "We  will  now  turn  from  this 
sordid  picture."  And  with  those  words  he 
fell.  I  sprang  to  ease  him  down,  and  when 
he  fell  he  was  dead.  Dr.  Calver,  House 
physician,  came  in  and  pronounced  him 
dead. 

I  remember  so  many  scenes  that  tran- 
spired here.  It  is  a  great  experience  to 
serve  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

I  have  been  for  a  great  many  years 
the  only  surviving  Member  of  the  Com- 
mission of  Seven  on  the  Isthmus  and 
the  Canal  Zone.  I  was  the  civilian  mem- 
ber and  the  Civil  Governor  of  the 
Canal  Zone  and  in  charge  of  civil  af- 
fairs. I  was  able  to  bring  to  bear  much 
of  my  experience  in  Panama  in  legis- 
lation on  behalf  of  the  canal  and  the 
Canal  Zone  and  the  employees  there. 
After  I  left  Congress,  I  was  still  interest- 
ed In  Panama  Canal  projects  and  the 
affairs  of  the  Isthmxis. 

I  was  the  author  in  Congress  of  the 
bill  which  became  legislation  that  pro- 
vided for  the  establishment  of  the  Gor- 
gas  Memorial  Laboratory  imder  the 
supervision  of  the  Gorgas  Memorial  In- 
stitute of  Tropical  and  Preventive  Medi- 
cine Inc.,  with  the  power  to  establish  a 
laboratory  in  Panama  City  for  research 
touching  the  cause  and  prevention  of 
tropical  diseases.  That  bill  was  an  en- 
abling act  carrying  an  original  appropri- 
ation or  authorization  of  $50,000  tm- 
nually.  Now  it  is  a  million  dollars.  It  Is 
the  greatest  Institution  in  the  world  of 
its  character.  I  served  as  its  vice  presi- 
dent for  40  years  or  more,  all  without 
compensation,  and  throughout  that  time 
I  have  served  as  general  coimsel,  and  I 
am  now  general  counsel  and  honorary 
president  of  the  Institute,  which  super- 
vises the  work  of  the  laboratory. 

So  my  various  exi>erlences  in  the  jMst 
always  served  me  in  the  House  when  I 
was  a  Member  of  this  distinguished  body. 

I  prepared  Just  a  short  statement  here 
which  I  will  read,  and  then  it  can  go  Into 
the  Record  for  whatever  purpose  it  may 
be  able  to  serve. 

My  service  of  10  years — 5  terms — 1923- 
33,  was  in  an  era  far  different  from  that 
which  now  prevails.  That  period  was 
one  of  comparative  peace.  This  is  an  age 
of  violence.  Man  is  now  utilizing  the 
fruits  of  science  for  evil  purpooes. 

Mankind  must  learn  that  the  divine 
intent  is  that  progress  shall  be  marked 
with  beneficence,  rather  than  evil;  that 
his  potential  for  good  is  far  greater  than 
is  his  potential  for  evil;  that  his  mission 
in  life  is  evohitionaiy  rather  than  rev- 
olutionary: that  peace  is  better  than 
war;  that  peace  and  calm  are  coodudTe 

to  true  and  reaUsttc  progress.  He  also 
must  come  to  the  complete  realisatiaQ 
that  however  much  delayed,  destiny  wills 
that  the  moral  values  will  flmdly  obtain; 


and  that  he  must  labor  to  apply  with 
ever-increasing  force,  the  lessons  of  the 
past.  Mirth  and  music  mitigate  some- 
what the  tragedies  of  life  and  death. 

The  moral  principle  \a.  the  greatest 
girt  of  heaven  to  man.  It  comprehends 

the  spiritual  values.  MoraUty  la  simply 
what  is  best  for  aU  concerned. 

Faith  is  reascmed  hope.  If  hope  en- 
dures, faith  endures,  and  reason. 

Hie  trait  of  reason  must  dominate  and 
control  all  himum  life.  All  lesser  animals 
live  only  by  instinct. 

Thanks  to  the  laws  of  mathonatics, 
men  have  visited  the  moon,  a  miracle 
of  miracles.  On  yesterday  I  saw  on  the 
TV  color  set  the  splashdown  of  kiptSio 
16  in  the  appointed  place  in  the  Pacdlle 
Seas  thousands  of  miles  away.  If  the  laws 
of  mathematics  are  eternal  and  imobang- 
ing,  so  are  the  moral  laws,  and  ii^ioeo- 
ever  defies  them  will  perish  in  weakness 
and  Infamy. 

What  is  true  of  individual  human  be- 
ings is  true  of  nations.  Righteousness  ez- 
alteth  a  nation.  Extreme  partisanship 
must  be  shimned.  What  is  best  for  the 
country  must  be  the  guide  and  slogan  if 
we  are  to  survive. 

Washington  fuUy  understood  the  perils 
of  imrestrained  partisanship  and  gravely 
warned  against  its  practice.  He  was  ob- 
jective, cautious,  and  sought  in  all  his 
labors  for  the  cause  he  espoused  to  be 
wise  and  Just. 

Since  I  left  congressional  service  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  human  race  has  de- 
teriorated. It  has  been  my  hope  that 
science  may  change  the  mortal  direc- 
tion. I  repeat  my  observation,  that  what 
is  best  Is  moral  and  what  Is  not  best  is 
immoral.  EMI  is  the  misuse  of  that 
which  is  good. 

All  of  which  Is  tzlte,  yet  must  be  as 
everlastingly  repetitive  as  the  multipli- 
cation table. 

It  has  been  suggested  here  and  now 
that  I  read  a  verse  written  by  me  the 
other  day,  and  I  accept  this  suggestion 
and  close  accordingly.  Tills  is  a  verse  I 
wrote. 

I  have  always  been  interested  in  na- 
tional parks  and  natiuial  monuments. 
I  was  the  author  in  the  Congress  of  the 
legislation  that  made  the  Bffammoth 
Cave  Region  Into  a  national  park,  the 
Bfammoth  Cave  National  Park. 

This  Is  a  sonnet  about  the  Statue  of 
Liberty,  which  here  is  pexsonified  in 
speech: 

STATin  or  LXBEITT    (New  TOBK  Haxbob) 

(By  Maurice  B.  Ttiatcher) 
In  awe  I  atand — gift  of  a  sUtar  nation — 
To  this  land  of  hope  and  opportunity. 
I  tMar  a  giant  torch  in  approbation 
Of  what  the  people  are;  I  symboUxe  the 
free. 
AUens  trom  other  portions  of  the  Planet, 
Troop  hither,  under  law,  from  near  and 
far. 
The  urge  involved — there's  naught  to  esse 
orbanltl 
The   mlgranta   find  the   inward-ewlnglng 
gataa  aJar- 
They  seek  the  aolace  of  tbeae  pleasant  re- 
giona, 
And  wtah  to  ahare  each  and  every  bleaa- 
Ing 
With  the  native  bom.  Tb*j  are  the  ardent 
leglona; 
And  aoon  all  wortha  they  find  and  are 
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The  drega  are  barred — not  those  of  science, 
•rt; 
The  productive  poor,  and  the  pure  In 
heart! 

Ann.  la.  1973. 

Hie  SPEAKER.  ItM  Chair  requests  the 

distinguished  gentleman  from  Wlacoosln 
(Mr.  Laird)  to  take  the  gavel. 

Hie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Laird) .  The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Judd) . 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  %>eaker,  I  hope  you 
have  not  developed  militaristic  tenden- 
cies in  your  present  position,  but  from 
now  on.  If  we  go  much  over  the  l-minute 
rule,  you  are  authorized  to  m^Iy  the 
rules  of  the  House. 

I  would  like  to  mtroduce  at  this  time 
a  Repreeentative  of  the  71st  Congress,  the 
Honorable  Victor  Chrlstgau,  of  my  own 
State  of  Minnesota. 

Mr.  CHRISTGAU.  Mr.  Speaker,  former 
Members  of  Congress,  and  Members  of 
Congress.  Tba  71st  Congress  was  elected 
during  the  campaign  of  1928.  and  some  of 
you  will  recall  that  was  between  the  then 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Herbert  Hoover 
and  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  Al  Smith. 

One  of  the  underlying  Issues  during 
that  campaign  was  farm  relief  legislation, 
but  underlying  that  great  controversy 
was  also  the  subject  of  prohibition,  whlefa 
did  not  quite  surface  during  the  1928 
campaign  but  did  during  the  next  presi- 
dential election. 

Both  presidential  candidates.  Mr. 
Hoover  and  Mr.  Smith,  promised  farm 
relief  legislation.  President  Hoover 
shortly  after  he  was  inaugurated  called 
the  Congress  into  a  special  farm  relief 
session  on  April  15,  1929.  Two  of  the  Is- 
sues that  came  up  in  connection  with 
farm  relief  legislation  were  the  revision 
of  the  tariff  and  the  adoption  of  an  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Act.  The  Congress 
adopted  both  of  those  provisions 

The  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  turned 
out  to  be  meffective  to  meet  the  depres- 
sion situation  in  agriculture  at  that  time. 
Some  of  you  will  recall  that  duiing  1929 
In  the  industrial  sector  there  was  great 
prosperity  but  in  the  farm  sector  there 
was  a  depression. 

One  of  the  issues  during  that  (Congress 
was  whether  or  not  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Act  Aould  contain  a  provision 
for  surplus  control.  The  Hon.  Marvin 
Jones  of  Texas  at  that  time  was  the 
leader  on  the  Democratic  side  on  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  and  he  offered 
the  debenture  plan  as  a  method  of  meet- 
ing the  surphis  farm  problem.  The  Hoo- 
ver administration,  however,  opposed  it, 
and  it  was  not  enacted.  Tlie  Senate 
adopted  it  by  one  vote,  but  it  was  de- 
feated in  the  ocmference  committee. 

The  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  failed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  agriculture  and  I 
think  largely  on  the  basis  that  nothing 
was  done  to  take  care  of  the  surplus 
farm  producers,  which  Congressman 
Jones  was  trying  to  meet  with  the  deben- 
ture plan. 

After  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act 
was  passed  by  the  House  early  in  the 

1929  special  session  they  took  up  the  mat- 
ter of  the  Hawley-Smoot  tariff  bill.  That 
likewise  became  an  ineffective  law.  I 
took  a  trip  to  Europe  shortly  after  the 
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House  passed  that  bill  and  visited  a  num- 
ber of  countries  of  Europe  and  foimd 
that  there  was  a  tremendous  reaction 
against  the  Uhited  States  taking  that  ac- 
tion in  connection  with  the  raising  of 
tarUb.  For  example,  when  I  wait  to 

Holland  the  people  there  said,  "If  you 
do  not  buy  our  tulips" — and  we  had 
placed  a  tariff  on  them— "we  will  not  buy 
your  automobiles."  In  Bdglum  the  slo- 
gan was,  'Tatrlots  ride  m  Belgian  cars" 
as  part  of  the  propaganda  against  the 
proposed  tariff. 

Because  the  tariff  was  blamed  by  the 
Democrats  at  that  time  as  being  partly 
responsible  for  aggravating  the  depres- 
sion, it  became  a  great  issue  m  the  nect 
campaign. 

You  may  recall  that  the  Hoover  ad- 
ministration was  defeated  by  Gov.  Frank- 
Un  Roosevdt  of  New  York. 

So.  the  7l8t  Congress  on  the  two  great 
issues  that  were  brought  before  it  was 
unable  to  meet  the  problems  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  outstanding 
Members  of  the  7lst  Ccmgress  who  was 
associated  with  one  of  the  great  Issues 
that  later  was  brought  before  the  Con- 
gress, namely  legislation  to  control 
abuses  in  the  labor  fidd,  and  I  refer  to 
Mr.  Fred  Hartley  of  New  Jers^  who  was 
one  of  the  younger  Members  of  the  71st 
Ccmgress.  As  you  know,  he  later  on  be- 
came chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  was  the  coauthor  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law  which  was  (me  of  the  at- 
tempts made  by  Congress  at  that  time 
to  meet  some  of  the  problems  of  labor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  a  great  priv- 
ilege to  be  here  today  and  I  thank  you 
for  this  privilege. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
IiAno) .  Tor  Chair  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Ramspeck). 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
privilege  to  call  on  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma,  Mr.  Phil  Ferguson,  represent- 
mg  the  72d  Congress,  for  a  short  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  PHIL  FERGUSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  reason  that  I  look  so  much  younger 
than  these  other  people  is  the  fact  that 
I  was  one  of  the  youngest  Members  oa 
the  Democratic  side  when  I  was  elected. 

I  had  a  little  word  of  advice.  Tbe 
Speaker  told  me  when  I  <:m>osed  the 
Townsend  plan.  I  would  not  be  in  Con- 
gress long.  Sure  enough,  he  was  right.  I 
Just  served  3  terms. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  one  other  ob- 
servation. When  I  was  in  Congress  the 
Army  was  then  still  plugging  for  more 
appropriations  for  the  horse  cavalry.  I 
ttiink  today  the  infantry  is  in  about  the 
same  situation  as  the  cavalry  was  then. 
I  speak  rather  knowledgeably  about  the 
infantry.  I  was  a  marine  m  World  War 
n,  a  foot  s(ddler,  and  the  Infantry  did 
the  fighting  then  Just  as  it  does  now,  but 
it  is  out  of  date. 

M^.  Speaker,  I  hope  and  pray  that  we 
have  all  of  the  sophisticated  wei^Kms 
available,  including  the  knowledge  of 
ottterspace,  protecting  us  at  this  time 
and  not  depend  on  the  (dd  conventional 
methods  of  warfare. 

Tliank  you. 

•nie  SPEAKER.  Before  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  proceeds,  the  Chair  would 
like  to  pass  the  gavri  to  a  forma:  dis- 


tlngulshed  chairman  under  whom  th« 
chair  served  for  many  yean. 

'TTHa.  the  dlstingultfied  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mi.  Oodey)  please  come 
f<nward? 

The  SFEAKER  pro  tempore   (Mr. 

CooixT) .  Tlw  Cbalr  reoognlaeB  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  (Mr.  Ramoteefc). 

Mr.  RAMBPBCK.  Ifr.  Speaker,  the  73d 
Congress  wUl  be  represented  by  another 
Texan,  the  great  State  from  whence  a 
great  many  fine  Members  of  this  body 
have  come. 

I  now  yMd  to  the  distlngaished  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Clark  W. 
Thompson). 

Mr.  CLARK  W.  TH0BCP60N.  Mr. 
Bptaka,  I  have  been  given  my  insttuc- 
tions.  and  I  want  to  tell  the  rest  of  yon 
this,  by  none  other  than  the  Speaker  pro 
tem  rlt^t  now.  I  have  Just  been  reathng 
the  instructians  to  the  cochalrmen  rig^t 
hoe  and  I  take  note  that  the  words, 
"Stick  to  the  1  mmute"  have  been  un- 
derlined three  times. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  abide  by  those 
instructions  and  merdy  bring  the  greet- 
ings of  the  73d  Congress  to  all  of  jrou 
and  tell  you  what  a  great  privilege  It  is 
to  be  l)ack  here.  Further,  I  wish  to  ex- 
press the  hope  that  each  succeeding 
meeting  for  a  long  time  will  see  us  all 
here  again. 

Thank  you  so  much. 

&Ir.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sun  not  quite 
sure  who  is  going  to  speak  for  the  74th 
Congress.  Mr.  Sterling  Cole  and  Mr. 
Byron  Scott  were  named.  Mr.  Cole  vras 
here;  however,  I  do  not  see  him  at  this 
mcmient,  and  also  Mr.  Scott  is  not  here. 
How  about  Joe  CTasey?  I  have  Joe  Casey 
down  on  the  list  of  the  72d  Congress.  Is 
that  right? 

Well,  Mr.  E^)eaker,  we  will  Just  have  to 
proceed  from  the  74th  Oongress  to  the 
75th  Congress.  So.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wHl 
yield  to  the  gentlonan  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Ramspeck)  to  announce  the  speaker  for 
the  75th  Congress. 

Mr.  RAMSPBCTK.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  my 
great  privilege  and  honor  to  introduce  as 
the  speaker  for  the  75th  Oongress  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  <3aUf omla. 
(Mr.Izac).   

The  SPEAKER.  Before  the  gentleman 
from  California  proceeds,  the  Chair 
wishes  to  pass  the  gavel  to  his  old  friend, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Harvey) . 

Mr.  HARVEY  occupied  the  chair. 

Mr.  EDOUARD IZAC.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
Members  of  the  House,  and  my  former 
colleagues,  I  can  think  of  many  things, 
of  course,  that  happened  during  the  75th 
Congress,  but  there  ts  one  humerous 
occurrence  that  I  believe  you  would  all 
like  to  hear  about. 

We  were  elected,  as  you  will  remember, 
in  November  <A  1936,  and  we  came  down 
here  to  Washington  In  1937.  and  there 
was  no  patronage,  and  everybody  looked 
at  everybody  else,  and  said,  "What,  no 
patrmage?"  Because  practically  all  of 
us  had  brought  at  least  one  friend  from 
the  home  district,  hoping  to  give  him 
some  kind  of  an  m^xdntment  down  here, 
either  as  a  pOUceman,  or  to  run  on  leva- 
tor, or  something  of  that  kind. 
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Well,  as  it  happened,  we  had  a  chali  - 
man,  and  I  presume  they  have  the  sam  s 
kind  of  setup  today,  and  this  chalrmax 
announced  to  all  of  us,  we  new  Member  \, 
"Unfortunately,  there  are  no  patronaqe 
Jobs  available." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  found  out  lat^r 
he  had  seven  of  his  own.  But  that  dJd 
not  help  us  any. 

Fortunately,  they  did,  later  on,  re<- 
ognize  the  man  I  brought  with  me  f roi  n 
San  Diego,  and  he  wsis  put  in  the  doci  - 
ment  room,  and  there  he  served  with 
distinction  for  over  30  years,  and  he  hi  a 
Just  recraitly  been  retired. 

So,  when  you  come  down  to  Washini  - 
ton  for  the  first  time  do  not  always  lo<  k 
for  patronage. 
Thank  you. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Hai  - 
VEY  of  Indiana) .  The  Chair  now  reco(  - 
nlzee  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (M  -. 
Judd). 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  thfe 
great  honor  of  introducing  as  the  repre  ■ 
sentatlve  of  the  76th  Congress,  the  Hon  ■ 
orable  Prances  P.  Bolton  of  Ohio. 

The    SPEAKER.    Before    the    distin- 
guished gentlewoman  from  Ohio  (Mn. 
Bolton)   proceeds,  the  Chair  would  lik; 
now  to  pass  the  gavel  to  the  distinguishe< : 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  one  of  ou  ' 
former  great  colleagues,  Mike  Monroney . 
Mrs.     PRANCES    P.     BOLTON.     Mr 
Speaker,  former  Members  of  the  House 
and  those  very  good  people  who  hav< 
stayed  aroimd  to  greet  us,  I  first  want  U. 
say  one  thing:  And  that  is  that  just  be 
fore  we  began  this  session  two  of  m; 
Ohio  members  had  to  leave,  one  was  Sen 
ator   Bricker.   and   the  other  was   Bil : 
Hess,  great  friends  of  all  of  us.  but    : 
wanted  to  have  them  have  the  credit  o  I 
this  meeting,  and  of  having  come  for 
the  business  meeting  this  morning. 

It  is  wonderful  to  be  here,  is  it  not  > 
And  it  is  wonderful  to  stand  in  this 
Chamber  again.  However.  I  have  oftai 
heard  my  f tunily  say,  "Well,  mother.  ju«  t 
remember  that  a  few  words  will  do  ^^ 
great  deal  more  than  a  great  many."  S  i 
I  am  not  going  to  say  very  much,  and  : 
am  sure  that  that  will  be  a  great  relle : 
to  all  of  you. 

But  the  fact  is  that  I  think  as  a  whol ; 
we  former  Members  are  not  appreciat  ■ 
ing  quite  what  our  value  can  be  to  ou ' 
country.  I  hope  very  much  as  we  mee; 
annually,  and  certainly  under  the  verj 
fine  leadership  first  of  the  great  Brook  i 
Hays,  and  now  of  Walter  Judd.  that  w(  i 
will  really  take  hold  of  something  whlcl 
will  bring  knowledge  of  what  this  Hou» 
does  before  the  country,  and  what  it  cai 
do  in  the  minds  of  our  children,  oui 
grandchildren,  and  our  great-grandchll 
dren — and  I  now  have  one  great-great' 
child — and  for  many  others. 

So  I  hope  that  as  you  go  home  from 
here  that  you  will  take  with  you  a  ne?' 
sense  of  Washington — mercy,  what  a  lo ; 
of  new  roads  and  things  they  have  hen 
now — and  we  are  going  to  be  so  gram 
when  we  drive  up  here.  I  could  hardlj 
remember  my  old  space  in  the  garage 
but  I  am  glad  I  got  it.  and  I  am  glad 
be  here. 

You  remember  coming  in  here  at  any 
time  of  the  day  or  night,  and  seeing  the 
Capitol,  and  that  dome?  Does  it  not  dc 
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something  to  you?  Well.  Just  be  sure  It 
keeps  on  doing  something  to  you  so  that 
you  can  pass  that  feeling  on  to  your 
children,  grandchildren,  and  great- 
grandchildren, and  so  that  they  can  pan 
it  on  their  great-grandchildren.  For  It 
Is  America. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  J.UDD.  I  now  have  the  privilege  of 
introducing  the  speaker  for  the  77th 
Congress,  Hon.  J.  Edgar  Chenoweth  of 
Colorado. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
my  colleagues,  both  of  the  present  Con- 
gress and  those  who  formerly  served  In 
this  body,  which  Is  so  rich  in  memories, 
I  bring  you  greetings  from  the  77th  Con- 
gress. I  am  delighted  to  be  here  today. 
Evan  Howell,  of  Illinois,  and  I  are  the 
only  former  Members  here  today. 

This  is  an  imexpected  pleasure.  I  never 
thought  that  I  would  again  have  the 
privilege  of  addressing  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. It  is  a  thrilling  experience 
for  me. 

I  came  here  on  January  3,  1941,  in  the 
77th  Congress.  I  recall  Speaker  Sam  Ray- 
bum  stated  he  had  realized  the  ambition 
of  his  life  that  day  when  he  was  elected 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
One  of  the  first  legislative  battles  of  the 
77th  Congress  was  a  fight  between  Mich- 
igan and  Arkansas  as  to  which  State 
was  going  to  lose  a  seat  in  the  House, 
after  the  1940  census.  Michigan  prevailed. 
The  debate  was  most  interesting. 

Then  the  first  major  piece  of  legisla- 
tion in  the  77th  Congress  was  the  lend- 
lease  bill.  Do  you  remember  that  meas- 
ure? The  argimient  was  made  it  would 
keep  us  out  of  war. 

Then  I  remember  the  summer  of  1941. 
President  Roosevelt  was  gone  for  a  time 
and  no  one  knew  where  he  was.  Where 
was  he?  Out  in  the  AUantlc  with 
Churchill  drawing  up  the  Atlantic  Char- 
ter. 

Then  you  remember  Pearl  Harbor  In 
December  of  that  year,  and  the  declara- 
tions of  war  against  Japan  and  Germany. 
I  remember  distinctly,  I  believe  it  was  the 
day  after  Christmas  of  1941,  when 
Chiirchill  addressed  a  joint  session  of 
the  Congress  in  the  Senate  Chamber. 
Many  Members  had  gone  home  for 
Christmas,  but  Mrs.  Chenoweth  and  I 
were  here.  I  recall  one  statement  he 
made.  He  said: 

I  am  happy  to  report  to  my  people  that  the 
I7alted  States  is  now  In  the  war  with  xu. 

I  remember  March  1.  1954.  when  the 
Puerto  Rico  fanatics  used  the  House 
Chamber  for  a  shooting  gallery.  The  next 
day  I  received  a  call  from  Colorado.  I 
was  asked.  "Where  were  you  yesterday- 
why  didn't  you  get  shot  and  get  some 
pubUcity."  It  just  happened  that  I  was 
handling  the  rule  on  the  Republican  side 
at  the  time  the  shooting  started,  at  the 
request  of  Leo  Allen  of  Illinois,  chair- 
man of  the  Rules  Committee.  The  bill 
provided  for  Importation  of  Mexican  la- 
bor and  was  very  controversial.  Shortly 
after  I  took  over  the  shooting  started.  It 
soimded  like  firecrackers.  You  remember 
the  rest  of  the  story  and  how  five  of  our 
colleagues  were  wounded. 

I  used  to  show  visitors  from  Colorado 
where  I  was  standing  and  the  bullet  holes 
in  the  table  next  to  me.  However,  I  real- 


ized no  danger,  and  fortimately  escaped 
Injury. 

It  is  wonderful  to  be  here  with  you  to- 
day. There  are  so  many  happy  memories 
that  come  back  to  me,  when  I  see  my  old 
colleagues  with  whom  I  served  in  the 
House.  I  concur  in  the  statement  that 
the  finest  friendships  in  the  world  are 
made  right  here  on  the  floor  of  this 
House.  I  am  delighted  to  see  all  of  you. 
I  shall  cherish  happy  memories  of  our 
service  together  as  long  as  I  live.  Thank 
you  very  much. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  am  glad  that  we  have  a 
representative  for  the  other  body  to 
speak  for  the  78th  Congress,  which  is  my 
own  Congress,  Senator  Homer  Ferguson 
of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Homer  Ferguson  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  HOMER  FERGUSON  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Speaker,  former  Members  of  Con- 
gress, and  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  in  the  present  session :  It  is  such 
an  honor  and  privilege  to  appear  in  this 
well  today  that  I  am  bound  to  say  a  few 
words  on  this  occasion.  I  will  ask  the 
Chair  to  measure  the  time  of  a  minute 
and  call  me  to  order,  because  I  am  not 
accustomed  to  these  regulations  of  3  or  5 
minutes. 

My  friends,  as  I  was  sitting  here  listen- 
ing to  my  good  friend.  Marvin  Jones,  I 
could  not  help  but  be  deeply  Impressed 
by  the  great  speech  which  he  made.  If 
you  will  carry  his  thoughts  to  the  public, 
it  will  be  well  worthwhile. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  serving  In 
the  three  branches  of  the  Government. 
The  legislative  as  a  U.S.  Senator;  the 
executive,  as  UjS.  Ambassador  to  the 
Philippines:  and  both  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral Judiciary.  In  the  judiciary,  it  was 
our  duty  to  insure  to  all  Americans  that 
great  motto  carved  on  the  front  of  the 
Supreme  Court — "Equal  Justice  Under 
Law."  In  the  Senate,  and  equally  here  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  it  was  our 
duty  to  make  those  laws  which  are  to  be 
applied  to  all  citizens  equally  by  the  ju- 
diciary. And  in  the  executive,  it  was  our 
duty  to  see  that  those  laws  were  thor- 
oughly carried  out. 

I  am  happy,  as  I  stand  here  and  look 
up.  to  see  the  inscription,  "In  God  We 
Trust"  still  carved  above  the  American 
flag.  It  was  my  privilege  to  sponsor  the 
Senate  bill  that  inserted  in  our  Pledge 
of  Allegiance  to  the  Flag,  the  words 
under  God."  I  say  privilege  because 
those  who  pledge  allegiance  to  our  flag 
should  realize  that  our  Nation  exists  un- 
der God  and  it  is  our  God-given  and  in- 
spired right  to  represent  the  great  people 
of  this  coimtry  in  the  Cbngress. 

I  thank  you  again  for  the  privilege  of 
addressing  you  once  more. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MoNRONET).  The  gentleman  yields  back 
15  seconds  of  his  time. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  com- 
pelled to  make  an  announcement.  We 
have  13  more  former  Members  to  speak 
and  we  have  8  minutes  before  we  are 
scheduled  to  board  buses  to  go  to  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  A  word  to  the  wise. 

It  Is  now  my  privilege  to  introduce  from 
the  79th  Congress  Hon.  Albert  M.  Cole 
of  Kansas. 
Mr.  COLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a  week 
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of  notable  returns — ^Apollo  from  the 
moon.  HeiU7  Kissinger  from  Moscow, 
and  another  notable  return  I  think  will 
be  ignored  by  the  press.  I  do  not  think 
Walter  Cronkite  will  have  it  on  the  news 
tonight.  I  doubt  tliat  Jack  Anderson  will 
even  disclose  it  in  his  column.  I  am  re- 
ferring to  my  return  to  the  well  of  the 
House. 

But  more  important  than  that,  of 
course,  is  that  we  are  here  today  to 
honor  the  Members  of  Congress,  those 
who  have  served  and  those  who  are  now 
serving.  Important  indeed  is  that.  But  in 
addition  to  that,  we  want  to  focus  the 
attention  of  America  on  this  House  of 
Representatives,  because  we  all  believe 
that  it  provides  for  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica a  symbol  of  freedom. 

The  significant  return  today,  however, 
is  that  of  this  organization,  former  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

Today  we  honor  Congress  and  the  men 
who  serve  in  that  great  body. 

More  than  honoring,  I  suggest  we  may 
focus  the  attention  of  America  on  this 
tmique  people's  Institution  of  advocacy, 
action,  and  protecticm. 

When  all  shouts,  anger,  tears,  abuse, 
and  frustrations  fade  away,  the  strength 
and  achievements  of  Congress  become 
the  living  symbol  of  our  freedom. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  privilege  to  introduce  from  the  80th 
Congress  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Multer) . 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  re- 
mind those  who  heard  the  story,  that 
stories  throughout  this  country  do 
change  from  time  to  time,  and  the  story 
that  came  from  Kentucky  to  New  York 
is  presently  told  about  the  same  speaker 
and  same  gentleman,  seated  in  the  rear 
of  the  auditorium  who  called  out.  as  we 
tell  it,  "I  can't  hear  you,"  and  a  Member 
in  the  front  row  repUed.  "I  can.  and  I'll 
change  seats  with  you." 

This  is  one  of  the  nice  things  about 
oiir  coming  to  this  rostnun  to  speak. 
Anybody  can  leave  without  even  asking 
to  be  excused. 

May  I  plagiarize  very  briefly  the  re- 
marks of  our  distinguished  majority 
leader,  the  gentlemsm  from  Louisiana. 
(Mr.  BoGGS)  and  oiu*  minority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Forb)  by 
saying  that  most  of  us  remember,  who 
served  under  the  great  speakership  of 
Sam  Raybiun,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  his  constant  repetition  of  "I  love 
this  Hoiise."  I  believe  that  love  is  incul- 
cated into  every  last  Member  of  this 
House  on  the  day  when  we  take  our  oath, 
and  it  remains  with  us  as  long  as  we  live. 

Then,  too,  as  pointed  out  by  the  mi- 
nority leader,  our  organization,  if  It  sur- 
vives and  does  anything,  will  prove  that 
we  can  disagree  but  never  be  disagree- 
able. The  purpose,  if  nothing  else,  of  oiu- 
organization  will  be  to  prove  that  this 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Is  a  living  institution  to  be  respected  and 
revered,  so  that  we  can  go  on  from 
strength  to  strength. 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  privilege  to  call  upon  the  distin- 
giiished  gentlewoman  from  New  York. 
Mrs.  Edna  F.  Kelly,  to  represent  the  81st 
Ccmgress. 


Mrs.  EDNA  F.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  speak  from  the  well  of  the  House  was 
a  privilege  and  a  great  honor.  To  have 
the  opportunity  to  speak  again  in  this 
august  body  is  a  greater  privilege  and 
honor — and  a  great  remxinsibllity.  We 
must  recognize  this  privilege  and  let  the 
sitting  Members  know  we  pay  heed  to 
their  responsibilities  in  these  trying  days 
and  wish  them  God's  guidance  in  their 
efforts  to  preserve  the  absolute  principles 
upon  which  our  country  is  established.  I 
thank  them  for  making  this  day  possible. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  introduce  as  a  Representa- 
tive of  the  82d  Congress,  Mr.  O.  K.  Arm- 
strong of  Missouri. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  pres- 
ent Members  of  this  great  body,  and  my 
colleagues  who  are  former  Members.  I 
am  sure  we  all  appreciate  the  honor  of 
being  here,  as  every  one  of  my  predeces- 
sors at  this  lectern  has  said.  I  consider  it 
a  great  honor  to  say  this  word  of  ap- 
preciation on  behalf  of  the  members  of 
the  class  of  1950.  the  82d  Congress,  and 
still  a  most  distinguished  group. 

I  am  sure  all  of  us  since  our  terms 
here,  whether  we  served  for  a  short  time 
or  long,  have  been  introduced  somewhere 
as  "a  former  Member  of  the  Congress." 

I  always  appreciate  the  honor,  but  I 
feel  a  little  hiunble  about  what  hap- 
pened on  the  first  day  of  my  term.  My 
wife  and  I  drove  up  in  our  battered  car 
to  Washington.  The  next  morning  when 
Congress  was  to  begin,  we  drove  up  to  the 
Capitol.  Even  in  that  day  we  had  to  look 
for  a  place  to  park.  I  noticed  a  sign  in 
front  of  the  Capitol  which  said.  "Re- 
served for  Members  of  Congress."  I 
nudged  my  companion  and  said.  "That 
is  us."  So  we  drove  in  as  if  we  owned  the 
place. 

I  had  not  any  more  than  turned  off  the 
ignition  when  I  heard  a  voice  shouting 
at  me  which  said.  "You  carmot  park 
there."  I  looked  out  of  the  car.  There 
was  this  great  big  policeman,  8  feet  tall, 
and  4  feet  wide.  Some  Members  may  re- 
member him.  He  was  shaking  his  billy- 
club  at  me.  and  he  said.  "You  cannot 
park  there!"  I  said,  "Why  can  I  not  park 
here?"  He  said,  "That  is  reserved  for 
Members  of  Congress." 

I  said,  "Officer,  they  Just  got  through 
decting  me  out  in  Missouri."  He  thought 
that  over  for  a  minute,  and  then  he  said, 
"Well,  Mister,  please  excuse  me.  You 
just  did  not  look  smart  enough  to  be  a 
Member  of  Congress!" 

That  was  not  the  reason  I  dropped  out 
of  Congress  after  one  term.  Some  Mem- 
bers may  remember  the  inimitable  Con- 
gressman Dewey  Short.  In  my  State  in 
the  region  I  had  served,  the  "other 
party."  as  my  party  called  it.  in  its  un- 
wisdom put  my  district  in  with  that  of 
Dewey  Short.  I  did  not  want  to  oi^X)se 
that  veteran,  so  I  dropped  out  of  the  race 
for  reelection. 

But  I  have  some  great  memories,  as  we 
all  do,  of  our  service  here.  I  remember 
a  word  of  advice  I  got  that  first  week. 
I  thought,  well,  I  would  look  in  on  and 
talk  to  the  great  Speaker,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  Mr.  Raybum.  I  said: 

"I  am  a  freshman  Member.  Have  you 
a  word  of  advice?"  He  said,  "Mr.  Arm- 
strong, I  have.  Just  because  you  have 
been  elected  to  Congress,  don't  think  that 


all  the  wisdom  of  the  world  resides  in 
you."  And  I  never  forgot  that. 

I  never  forgot  one  other  thing,  Mr. 
SpeaJcer,  and  that  was  indelibly  im- 
pressed upon  my  mind.  I  remember  a 
great  speech  of  a  great  general  by  the 
name  of  Douglas  MacArthur.  After  he 
had  been  relieved,  unwisely,  in  my  opin- 
ion, of  his  commend  in  the  Far  East,  he 
came  to  speak  to  a  joint  session  of  Con- 
gress. He  said  one  thing  that  I  wish  our 
President  at  the  other  end  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue,  and  everyone  who  serves 
in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  today, 
could  remember  at  this  time  of  crisis  in 
our  history.  I  heard  that  great  general 
say :  "There  is  no  substitute  for  victory." 
He  was  right.  There  was  no  substitute  for 
victory  in  war  and  there  never  will  be, 
when  we  defend  the  liberties  of 
humanity. 

Thank  you.  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  rep- 
resent the  83d  Congress,  I  call  upon  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Matthews) , 
whose  friends  call  him  Billy. 

Mr.  D.  R.  (BILLY)  MATTHEWS.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  delighted  to  represent  my 
colleagues  of  the  83d  Congress;  we  think, 
if  one  would  evaluate  quality,  one  of  the 
two  best  freshmen  classes,  Mr.  Speaker, 
who  ever  sat  in  these  hallowed  halls. 

After  leaving  Washington,  I  have 
gone  back  to  the  grass  roots  of  America, 
and  I  am  teaching  at  the  Santa  Fe  Jun- 
ior College  in  Gainesville.  Fla.  I  wsmt 
to  bring  you  greetings  from  the  faculty 
and  the  student  body  of  that  great 
school. 

We  have  much  in  common,  former 
Members  of  Congress  and  instructors. 
We  both  are  inclined  to  know  how  to 
live  in  genteel  poverty. 

You  will  recall  that  sometimes  in  the 
cloakrooms  we  would  say  that  Congress 
would  be  a  magnificent  place  in  which 
to  serve  if  you  did  not  have  to  answer 
the  roll,  if  you  did  not  have  to  answer 
yoiu-  mail,  and  if  you  did  not  have  to 
run  for  reelection.  Well,  teaching  would 
be  magnificent  and  perfect  if  you  did  not 
have  to  call  the  roll,  grade  the  papers, 
and  work  for  tenure. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  going 
back  to  the  grass  roots  of  America  to 
work  in  the  classroom.  This  week  we  are 
studying  about  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  I  am  going  to  talk  about 
the  etiquette  of  dialog  that  is  so  mag- 
nificently demonstrated  here.  I  am  going 
to  talk  about  the  synthesis  that  makes 
possible  the  merging  of  1,000  different 
views  into  workable  legislation.  And  I  am 
going  to  talk  about  the  progress  we  are 
making  in  the  solution  of  problems.  So 
often  we  just  do  not  get  the  facts  about 
the  progress  we  are  making. 

I  wotild  challenge  myself  and  you,  my 
beloved  colleagues,  to  do  your  part  in 
making  this  country  a  better  place  in 
which  to  live. 

I  would  challenge  my  college  youth, 
whom  I  have  the  honor  of  teaching,  for 
the  future,  and  I  would  plead  with  them 
not  to  use  escape  mechanisms  but  to  get 
into  the  mainstream  of  American  life 
so  that  we  can  all  say,  after  we  have 
done  our  work,  "indeed  this  is  a  little  bit 
better  country  In  which  to  live  because 
of  my  service." 

Thank  you. 
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Mr.  JDDD.  Mr.  i^ieaker.  there  is  i  up- 
posed  to  be  cne  more  from  that  Cons  ress 
In  the  form  of  our  Defense  Secret  M7, 
Mr.  Laird,  but  we  are  a  UtUe  late  uid 
I  expect  he  has  had  to  go.  He  has  aJn  kdy 
been  honored  by  you.  sir.  by  your  Invl  dng 
him  to  occupy  the  chair. 

We  wUl  move  on  to  the  84th  Congi  ess. 
to  August  JctoMoam.  I  do  not  see  ilm 
here  now.  He  was  here,  but  he  is  gone . 

Mr.  RAMBPECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
85th  OongreH  I  call  on  Leonard  F«  rb- 
steln  of  New  York. 

Mr.  FARB8TEIN.  Mr.  Speaker  and  my 
colleagues.  I  want  to  say  that  for  m(  as 
a  Representative  of  that  class  It  ii  a 
great  thrill  to  be  back  in  these  halloi  red 
halls,  even  though  we  are  only  fonier 
Members  of  Congress. 

I  know,  for  myself,  I  did  not  rea  ize 
how  Important  this  body  was  and  the  ef- 
fect and  Influence  this  body  has  ujion 
the  commonweal  and  the  general  pu  >llc 
until  after  I  had  left  it. 

So  all  I  can  say  is  the  Members  of  t  tils 
House  need  only  carry  the  flag  and  gi  >at 
honor  wlU  prevail. 

For  the  Class  of  "86".  I  want  to  nay 
our  great  wish  is  first  to  be  able  to  Ive 
until  we  attain  that  number,  and  fr)m 
then  on  we  will  worry  about  the  futi  re. 
Thank  you  very  much. 
Mr.  RAMSPECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  ;he 
86th  Congress  I  call  upon  Mr.  Fed 
Wampler  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker  ind 
Members  of  this  distinguished  body  I 
want  to  brief  my  remarks,  if  I  may,  t  nd 
carry  you  back  a  few  years  to  Terre 
Haute,  Ind.,  when  a  great  Ameri<an 
came  to  Terre  Haute.  Ind..  to  try  to  «- 
deet  a  Congressman  who  was  rep«- 
senting  flood  control.  His  concluding  «- 
mark  before  combined  civic  organ!  ;a- 
tlons  was  "There  was  no  issue  so  comp  ex 
that  it  cannot  be  reconciled  through  he 
Ingenuity  of  man."  He  went  back  to 
Texas.  This  was  possibly  his  last  pul  lie 
appearance  for  the  Honorable  Spea  :er 
Raybum  of  the  House  of  Representatl  rea 
became  ill  and  never  returned  to  Wa  ih- 
ingtoQ. 

It  Is  my  privilege  and  honor  today  to 
come  back  to  the  House  brtna^ng  vou 
the  words  of  this  great  American,  hop  ng 
that  we  can  live  the  words  that  he  ( sz- 
pressed  in  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  on  t]  tat 
day.  His  message  will  never  be  f orgott  sn. 
Tbank  you  very  much. 
Mr.  RAMBPECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  rep  e- 
sentlng  the  87th  Congress,  I  call  up>n 
a  gentleman  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Ral  >h 
Harding). 

Then  we  go  to  the  88th  Congress,  ai  id 
I  call  upon  Mr.  Harold  Ryan  of  Mlchlga  n. 
Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Members  of 
the  Congress,  and  my  colleagues  who  a  re 
former  Members  of  Congress,  the  alum  al 
Members  of  the  87th  and  88th  Congress  » 
are  deeply  grateful  for  the  opportunl  y 
that  they  did  have  In  serving  in  tfcis 
Congress  and  making  their  various  coi  i- 
tributlons.  We  like  to  think  that  we  d  d 
add  a  little  bit  to  help  carry  on  the  gret  ^t 
Government  of  the  United  States  and  1  o 
help  in  some  way  even  to  make  it  betti  t 
as  time  went  on.  We  are  also  grateful 
for  the  opportunity  given  us  In  creattt  g 
and  developing  some  of  the  best  frlenc  - 
ships  a  person  could  ever  have. 
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There  were  many  good  things  that 
were  done  In  our  freshman  jrears  which 
are  too  numerous  to  talk  about,  but  at 
the  same  time  one  of  the  outstanding 
events  which  occurred — and  I  was  not 
on  that  partleular  committee  was,  un- 
der the  leadership  of  our  great  President 
then.  John  F.  Kennedy,  we  attempted  to 
make  plans  to  the  moon. 

President  Kemoedy  did  say  at  that  time 
that  we  would  be  the  first  country  to  put 
a  man  on  the  moon,  and  it  was  during 
my  freshman  year  here  that  appropria- 
tions were  wisely  made  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  and  given  to  the 
Space  Committee  In  order  to  develop 
plans  so  tliat  this  dream  could  actiodly 
be  realised. 

Because  of  succeeding  appropriations 
and  with  a  tremendous  amount  of  work 
done  by  thousands  of  great  Americans 
and  with  contributions  made  by  many 
people,  we  have  witnessed  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  is  the  first  nation  to 
place  a  man  on  the  moon. 

This  will  be  one  of  the  outstanding 
memories,  of  course,  in  my  career. 

I,  like  many  others,  am  grateful  for 
the  opportunity  to  be  here  once  again, 
because,  as  someone  said,  we  never  knew 
that  we  would  ever  have  the  chance  again 
to  grace  this  podium. 

Bir.  RAMBPECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  repre- 
senting the  89th  Congress.  I  csdl  uix>n 
the  gentleman  from  '^nsc(Hisln  (Mr. 
Stalbaum) . 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  you 
know,  the  89th  had  a  lot  of  freshman 
Members,  and  Just  about  at  this  time  in 
the  debate  someone  would  move  to  cut 
off  all  further  debate  at  the  end  of  2 
minutes.  I  feel  a  little  bit  that  same  way 
today,  so  I  merely  want  to  give  my  greet- 
ings to  all  of  the  Members  here  from  the 
Members  of  the  89th  Congress  and  extend 
these  greetings  to  the  Former  Members 
of  Congress  Club.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be 
here  speaking  for  all  of  them,  and  I  hope 
we  have  many  more  of  these  meetings. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  90th 
Congress  I  have  the  honor  to  present  the 
gentleman  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Pollock) . 

Mr.  POLLCXJE.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues,  former  colleagues 
and  associates  in  Former  Members  of 
Congress,  it  is  wonderful  Indeed  to 
stand  before  you  in  the  well  where  so 
much  history  was  bom,  where  great  men 
of  America  before  me  have  stood,  and  to 
have  the  experience  of  sharing  with  all 
of  you  the  opportunity  once  again  to 
answer  the  rollcall  In  these  hallowed 
Chand}ers  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives,  truly  the  greatest  de- 
liberative body  in  the  world. 

I  was  privileged  indeed  a  few  years 
ago  to  represent  the  people  of  the  great 
State  of  Alaska  as  the  Congressman  for 
Alaska.  In  Alaska  we  have  one  UB.  Con- 
gressman and  two  U.B.  Senators.  I  al- 
ways felt  I  had  a  doubly  dUBcult  and 
challenging  Job  in  representing  my  Alas- 
kan constituents,  for  I  had  to  do  the  work 
of  two  Senators — and  I  loved  every  min- 
ute of  it.  My  friends,  our  90th  Congress 
Club  does  not  have  many  members  in 
Former  Members  of  Congress  Inc.  We 
really  do  not  have  sufllcient  vintage  yet 
to  have  very  many  members  in   this 


unique  organiaatlim.  I  would  Uke  to 
mention,  however,  one  of  our  dlstin- 
guiehed  fonner  Members  is  Oeorge  Bush 
who  is  now  the  UkUtad  States  represent- 
ative to  the  Utdted  Nations  in  New 
Yoric.  and.  of  course.  Tom  Kleppe,  the 
Administrator  of  the  Small  Business 
Admtnistratton  was  tn  our  class.  Jim 
Smith,  of  Oklahoma,  who  is  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  FHA  was  another.  I  have 
had  the  distinguished  privUege  of  serving 
under  our  President  as  the  D^nity  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration.  And  with 
undncsB,  I  must  mention  that  there  is 
another  former  Member  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress who  is  no  longer  with  us,  and  that 
is  my  good  friend  and  close  colleague. 
Bill  Cowger  of  Elentucky.  who  died  re- 
cently while  still  a  yoimg  man.  His  death 
was  untimely. 

One  thing  more,  those  of  you  who  will 
be  retiring  from  Congress  this  year,  vol- 
untarily or  otherwise,  let  me  say  we 
will  sinc««ly  regret  seeing  you  leave  this 
active  role  in  the  service  of  our  great 
Nation;  but  know  also  we  welcome  you 
into  our  ranks.  We  welcome  you  into 
membership  in  this  Illustrious  and  pres- 
tigious organization — the  Former  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Mr.  SIEMINSKI.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  am  glad  to  yldd  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman. 

Mr.  SIEMINSKI.  Bfr.  Speaker,  things 
change.  When  I  first  visited  the  House 
Chamber  on  a  hot  summer  day  in  the 
early  1930's.  the  Speaker  was  cooled  by  a 
small  fan  on  his  desk.  Sidtoons  were  ev- 
erywhere. 

When  I  came  to  the  House  as  a  Mem- 
ber in  the  early  1950's.  the  Chamber  was 
air  cooled,  one  spltoon  stood  out  near 
Speaker  Sam  Raybum's  chair.  We  voted 
by  vdce. 

Now.  I  read,  the  House  will  vote  by 
push  button;  will  it  soon  come  to  pass 
that  people  will  guide  their  Representa- 
tives In  the  Congress  on  pending  legis- 
lation by  some  signal  ? 

Would  It  help  the  Members  of  the 
House  and  ttie  Senate  form  a  more  per- 
fect Congress  if  citixens  could  express 
their  wishes  on  pending  legislatlan  via 
telephone  to  computer  terminals  for  re- 
lay to  the  HUl? 

Thus,  guided  by  an  expression  of  his 
constituency  on  legislation,  the  Member 
could  vote  It  up  or  down  as  the  facts 
allowed. 
Feasible?  Expensive?  Perhaps. 
It  is  estimated  the  present  Congress 
win  QTend  about  $24  million  during  the 
calendar  year  on  franked  mall  to  keep 
the  people  informed.  Plus  an  estimated 
$iM  milllcm  on  air  mall  and  special  de- 
livery. Twenty-eight  million  dollars  a 
year  to  keep  the  people  informed.  A 
small  price  to  pay  for  freedom. 

Between  elections,  what  would  it  cost 
to  keep  the  Congress  informed  of  the 
wishes  of  our  citizens  on  legislation  be- 
fore it  is  debated  for  passage? 

Would  dlal-a-vote  via  telephone  to 

c(Hnputer  terminals  for  rday  to  C<xi- 

gress  help  it  become  a  more  perfect  body, 

if  that  is  possible? 

Things  do  come  to  pass,  do  they  not? 
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Mr.  JUDD.  For  those  of  you  who  are 
still  active  Members  of  the  Congress,  and 
those  of  you  who  will  be  retiring  volim- 
tarily,  or  otherwise,  this  year,  I  want  to 
say  on  behalf  of  all  of  us  that  while  we 
deeply  regret  the  facts  of  political  Ufe 
that  may  cause  you  to  be  leaving  your 
active  service  in  the  UJ3.  Congress,  we 
will  certainly  welcome  you  into  our  fel- 
lowship in  Former  Members  of  Congress, 
should  you  care  to  Join  us. 

Tliank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  I^;>eaker.  a  good  many  fonner 
Members  wrote  or  called  to  express  their 
regrets  that  they  could  not  attend  today's 
activities,  beginning  with  our  two  honor- 
ary presidents.  President  Richard  Nixon 
and  former  President  I^rndon  B.  John- 
son, and  our  honorary  chairman,  our  be- 
loved former  Speaker,  the  Honorable 
John  W.  McCormack,  the  latter  not  only 
wrote  to  express  his  regrets,  but  also  sent 
a  check  for  support  of  the  organization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  Include  in  these  remarks  the  names  of 
these  former  Members  who  have  sent  re- 
grets at  not  being  able  to  be  present  in 
person. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

Ttiere  was  no  objection. 

(The  list  referred  to  follows:) 


B.  'Bom  Adair,  of  Tnrttana.  now  TUB.  Amlmn- 
ndor  to  BthlopUt. 

Oeoige  Burti.  of  Tbzm,  now  V&.  Ambes- 
BMlor  to  the  United  Nations. 

Katherlna  Byion,  of  Maryland. 

Louis  B.  CapaooU,  of  New  Tork,  Asaoelaite 
Justice  of  Suprame  Court  of  N.T.  AppeiUta 
IMvlsion. 

Thomaa  B.  Curtis  of  Missouri. 

Ed  Poreman  of  New  Mexico. 

Hadwan  C.  Foliar  of  New  Tork. 

Angler  Ooodwln  of  Masaachuaetta. 

Obarlea  Hoeren  of  Iowa. 

John  Davla  Lodge,  now,  17.8.  f>inTiaMa<1ni  to 
Aigantlna. 

Xugene  Keogb  of  New  Tork. 

Donald  MeOlnley  at  Nebraska. 

Oatberlne  NorreU  of  Arkansas. 

M.  Blatna  Patorson  of  Utab. 

David  Potts  of  New  York. 

Katberlna  St.  Oeorge  of  New  Tork. 

NaU  Staablar  of  Michigan. 

Joaepb  Tydlngs  of  Man^and. 

Albert  Vrealand  of  New  Jersey. 

BasU  Wbltener  of  North  Carolina. 

TtiB  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  majority  leader,  when  we  go 
back  In  the  House,  will  ask  unanimous 
ocKisent  on  behalf  of  aU  former  Members 
attending  this  sessicm  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Thank  you.  Mr,  Speaker. 

There  are  two  more  items.  One  is  a 
report  of  the  nominating  committee  and 
of  the  actions  taken  by  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  FMC  this  morning  regarding  the 
members  elected  to  the  board  of  direc- 
tors and  the  ofllcers  for  the  new  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  that  purpose.  I  yield 
to  the  chairman  of  the  nominatLog  com- 
mittee, the  distinguished  former  Member 
from  Alabama.  Mr.  Laurie  Battle. 

(Mr-  BATTLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BATTLE.  BCr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  nominating  committee  I  am 
the  board  of  the  Former  Members  of 
Congress  as  they  were  elected  unani- 
mously this  morning,  lliey  were  all  run- 


ning, after  careful  selection,  tn  a  man- 
ner that  all  of  us  would  liked  to  have 
run  originally,  and  that  is  without  op- 
position. 

We  have  four  Members  who  have 
graduated  from  the  Board  of  Directors, 
the  Honorable  Brooks  Hays,  Jed  John- 
eon.  Frances  Bolton,  and  James  Van 
Zandt. 

Replacing  these  distinguished  former 
Members  will  be  the  Honorable  Joseph 
Barr.  Eugene  Keogh.  Thomas  Kuchel, 
and  George  Meader.  They  will  serve  for 
3  years. 

In  acklition.  we  have  former  Senator 
Ralph  Yarborough  who  is  running  for 
public  office  as  I  understand  it  and  he 
will  be  replaced  by  the  HanoraUe  Jeffrey 
Cohelan  ^i^  will  serve  for  1  year. 

The  Honorable  Edna  K^  will  not  be 
able  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  board 
for  the  coming  year  so  she  will  be  re- 
placed by  former  Senator  Jo8Q>h  Tyd- 
lngs. He  wUl  serve  for  2  years. 

And.  saving  the  best  for  last.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  new  president  of  the  For- 
mer Members  of  Congress  board  of  di- 
rectors is  the  Honorable  Walter  Judd 
and  the  new  vice  president  is  the  Hon- 
orable Joseph  Tydhigs. 

I  thank  you. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  wives  and 
widows  of  former  Members  of  Congress 
had  a  meeting  this  mnmiTiy  and  decided 
to  organize  an  auxiliary  to  FMC.  They 
have  been  in  the  gallery  dining  thu  ses- 
sion. They  already  have  more  than  150 
charter  members.  They  too.  desire  to 
maintain  their  friendships  of  yesterday. 

In  closing,  once  again  I  wish  to  express 
on  behalf  of  every  Member  of  the  VULC, 
Mr.  Speaker,  our  great  appreciation  for 
your  courtesy  and  that  of  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders,  and  of  the  other 
Members  of  the  Congress,  for  giving  us 
this  opportunity  to  be  received  by  you 
in  this  historic  CTbamber. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

The  SPEAKER.  TbA  ChaXi  again 
wishes  to  thank  the  former  Members  of 
the  House  for  their  presence  here  today. 


AFTER  RECESS 


The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at 
2  o'clock  and  15  minutes  pjn. 


PRINTING  OF  PROCTEEDINCJS  HAD 
DURING  REC^BSS  AND  PERMIS- 
SION TO  REVISE 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  proceedings 
had  during  the  recess  be  printed  in  the 
Recobd  and  that  all  Membera  and  for- 
mer Members  here  who  spoke  and  those 
here  during  the  recess  have  the  privilege 
of  revising  their  remarks  and  to  Include 
extraneous  material  therein. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FEDERAL  HOME  LOAN  BANK  BOARD 

Tbe  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Caitdlna  (Mr.  Johss)  Is  reeoff- 
nlsed  for  10  minutes. 


Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  i^>eaker,  last  Wednes- 
day. April  26. 1972,  the  House  voted  ap- 
proval of  the  action  taken  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  in  H*f?y<»g  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  the 
right  to  use  the  funds  provided  for  in 
HJl.  14582.  to  finance  the  transfer  of 
the  Fourth  District  Home  Loan  won^ 
from  Greensboro.  N.C..  to  Atlanta.  Qa. 
Following  is  the  exact  language  of  the 
prohibition: 

PrxnUtd.  TbaX  none  of  the  funds  made 
avaUabIs  for  artmlntatratlve  or  nonadmlnls- 
tratlTa  eipenaes  of  the  FMaral  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  by  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  fi- 
nance the  relocation  of  all  or  any  part  of  tha 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  from  Onensboo^ 
North  Carolina,  nor  for  the  supervision,  di- 
rection or  operation  of  any  district  t<*»i»^  for 
the  fourth  district  other  than  at  auch 
location. 

Under  the  limitation  of  time  in  effect 
during  the  debate  on  HJl.  14582.  there 
was  no  opportunity  to  devd<n)  all  of  the 
facts  which  show  that  the  decision  of  the 
PHLBB  to  transfer  this  bank  from 
Greensboro  to  Atlanta  was  hastily 
made — without  prior  notice  to  the  mem- 
ber savings  and  loan  assodaticms  or  to 
the  employees  or  to  the  public — and  was 
made  in  a  manner  which  Indicates  that 
the  move  was  ordered  without  the  care- 
ful consideration  such  an  important  de- 
cision deserves. 

This  decision  by  the  FHLBB  seems  to 
have  been  an  arbitrary  one.  Eveiy  rea- 
son given  originally  l^  the  FHLBB  to 
Justify  the  decision  has  been  demolished 
by  the  facts  developed  during  two  hear- 
ings conducted  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  having  Jurisdiction  over  the 
FHLBB  budget.  The  story  of  what 
tran^red  and  the  pertinent  facts 
should  be  recorded  so  that  all  Members 
of  (ingress  and  others  who  read  this 
record  may  see  how  a  Government 
agency,  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  supervising  the  Home  Loan  Bank  sys- 
tem, used  its  authority  in  an  arbitrary 
manner  and  without  any  real  consid- 
eration of  the  consequences  of  Its  ac- 
tion. Only  Congress  can  force  this  Board 
to  follow  the  rule  of  reason  and  I  thinif 
Congress  will  take  that  action  when  the 
facts  are  known. 

I  am  therefore  taking  this  tinif  In 
order  to  explain  what  transpired  and  to 
show  some  of  the  consequences  of  thig 
arbitrary  decision  made  by  the  FHLBB. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  system  is  composed  of  4.301  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations.  The  country 
is  divided  into  12  districts  and  there  is  a 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  in  each  dis- 
trict. District  4  is  composed  of  698  in- 
sured associations  in  Maryland,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  T^rginia,  North  Caro- 
lina, South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida, 
and  Alabama. 

The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  for  the 
fourth  district  has  been  located  In 
Greensboro,  N.C..  for  the  last  22  yean. 
This  district  leads  the  entire  countoy 
in  the  number  of  insured  associations 
and  in  net  assets  of  member  associa- 
tions—$30.6  billion. 

The  Greensboro  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  is  supposed  to  be  run  by  a  12-man 
board  of  directors,  eight  of  whom  are 
selected  by  the  member  associations  and 
four  are  appointed  by  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board.  There  is  one  vacanoy 
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on  this  Board  at  the  present  time,  rhe 
Chairman  of  the  Board  is  Mr.  C  jrde 
Perry  of  Florida  and  he  is  one  of  the 
members  who   was   appointed   by   the 

FHLBB. 

The  fourth  district  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  system,  with  its  buik 
located  in  Greensboro,  has  had  tren  en- 
dous  growth  during  the  last  5  yean  as 
the  following  facts  will  show: 

During  this  period  the  fourth  dlslrict 
had  the  greatest  net  savings  inflov  of 
any  of  the  12  districts. 

During  this  period  the  fourth  disi  rict 
has  led  the  country  in  attracting  pew 
savings. 

During  the  past  4  years  the  meriiber 
associations  In  the  fourth  district  lave 
closed  a  iiigher  dollar  volume  of  nort 
gage  loans  than  any  other  district  ex- 
cept the  San  Francisco  district.  I  low- 
ever,  during  1971  Oreensboro  m>ved 
ahead  of  San  Francisco  and  led  the 
country  in  this  category. 

As  of  December  8.  1971,  home  jloan 
bank  personnel  in  Greensboro  cons  sted 
of  the  following: 

District   bank    employees 

Examination   personnel 

Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corpora- 
tion personnel 
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73 
20 


Total    

The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  syi 
is  supervised  by  a  3 -man  Board 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board, 
composed  of  the  following : 

Mr.    Preston    Martin    of    Califc 
Chairman; 

Mr.  Carl  Kamp  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.;| 

Mr.  T.  Hal  Clarke  of  Atlanta,  Gs 

On  December  8,  1971,  the 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  located  hike  in 
Washington,  adopted  resolution  No  71- 
1304  which  stated  that  "effective  ii^e- 
diately"  the  Fourth  District 
Home  Loan  Bank,  located  in  Gre 
N.C.,  is  hereby  moved  and  relc 
the  city  of  Atlanta,  Ga.  And  its 
hereby  changed  from  the  Feder 
Loan  Bank  of  Greensboro  to  the 
Home  Loan  Bank  of  Atlanta. 

Resolution  No.  71-1304  was  adoc 
the   Federal   Home   Loan   Bank 
without  any  public  notice,  witho 
public  hearing,  without  any  prior 
sion  with  the  Board  of  Directors 
Bank,  without  any  notice  to  the 
ployees,  and  without  giving  the  69| 
ber  associations,  who  actually  o^ 
Bank,  any  opportunity  to  be  hes 
the  proposed  treoisfer  of  the  Banf 
Greensboro  to  Atlanta. 

sxQtnENcz   or  kvknts 

The  following  sequence  of  even^,  I  be- 
lieve, clearly  demcmstrates  that  t  is  was 
an  arbitrary,  and  unreasonable  ac  by  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Boar  ;  and 
that  in  taking  this  action  the  Boa  -d  dis- 
played a  lack  of  sensitivity  to  th(  rights 
of  the  98  people  employed  in  Gre  isboro 
and  a  cynical  disregard  for  th  views 
and  opinions  of  the  member  asso<  ations 
who  own  the  Bank:  I 

On  December  5.  1971,  Sunday |a  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board  ^ember, 
Mr.  T.  Hal  Clarke,  stopped  off  in  Greens- 
boro on  his  way  to  liis  home  iniktlanta 
for  a  conference  with  Mr.  Fogarts  who  is 
the  president  of  the  Bank  butlioi  an 


elected  Director.  On  page  9  of  the  print- 
ed hearings,  conducted  on  December  15. 
1971,  by  tlie  Subcommittee  on  HUD- 
Space-Science-VA  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  which  sub- 
committee annually  reviews  the  budget 
of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
as  required  by  the  Federal  Corporation 
Control  Act,  Mr.  Clarke  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

I  told  him  (Mr.  Fog&rty)  the  way  the  Board 
waa  thinking.  The  decision  haant  been  made 
at  that  pckint.  But  after  the  study  made  b«« 
we  had  pretty  well  oome  to  a  ooncliialon.  I 
told  him  that  we  wanted  him  to  be  the  flrat 
one  to  really  know  the  Board's  plana. 

Mr.  Clarice  returned  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  from  Atlanta  and  on  Decem- 
ber 8,  1971,  Wednesday — 3  days  after 
Clarke's  conference  with  Fogarty  men- 
tioned above — the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  had  a  meeting  here  in  Wash- 
ington, which  lasted  only  15  minutes, 
during  which  a  number  of  items  of  busi- 
ness were  disposed  of  including  adopting 
resoluticHi  No.  71-1304  which  stated  that 
•'effective  immediately"  the  Greensboro 
bank  is  moved  to  Atlanta. 

The  Greensboro  Bank  Board  of  Di- 
rectors had  a  regular  monthly  meeting 
scheduled  to  convene  in  Palm  Beach, 
Pla.,  on  December  10,  1971,  Friday — 2 
days  following  the  meeting  of  the 
FHLBB  at  which  resolution  No.  71-1304 
was  adopted.  During  that  bank  board 
meeting  in  Palm  Beach,  a  resolution  was 
adopted  approving  the  transfer. 

One  of  the  directors  of  the  Greens- 
boro Bank  Board,  Mr.  Mel  Thompson  of 
North  Carolina,  said  about  that  rati- 
fication meeting  in  Palm  Beach  that  the 
transfer  was  presented  to  th3  bank  board 
as  an  accomplished  fact — and  that  the 
bank  board  members  felt  that  they  had 
no  alternatives  but  to  approve  the  ac- 
tion which  had  already  been  taken  "ef- 
fective immediately"  by  the  FHLBB  here 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  fact  that  the  FHLBB  ordered  the 
transfer  "effective  immediately" — 2  days 
before  the  bank  board  met  in  Palm 
Beach — indicates  that  the  FHLBB  was 
contemptuous  of  the  bank  board  and 
only  sought  its  approval  after  the  trans- 
fer had  been  ordered  for  "window-dress- 
ing" and  in  order  to  be  able  to  claim  that 
this  transfer  had  been  made  with  the 
approval  of  the  bank  board.  To  seek  ap- 
proval after  the  transfer  had  been  order- 
ed was  adding  insult  to  injury  and,  in 
my  judgment,  was  a  shabby  tactic  un- 
worthy of  use  by  a  supervising  Federal 
agency. 

The  "eflfective  immediately"  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  by  the  FHLBB  on  De- 
cember 8,  1971,  stated  that  the  board 
had  "carefully  considered"  relocating 
the  bank  to  Atlanta.  However,  the  min- 
utes of  the  FHLBB  meeting  on  De- 
cember 8,  1971,  which  entire  meeting 
lasted  only  15  minutes,  disclose  no  dis- 
cussion of  the  proposed  move  and  the 
minutes  of  previous  meetings  are  silent 
on  this  subject.  So  there  was  no  discus- 
sion of  the  proposed  transfer  in  any 
official  meeting  of  the  FHLBB.  More- 
over, although  the  FHLBB  was  aware  of 
the  fact  that  the  Greausboro  Bank  Board 
met  regularly  each  month,  there  is  no 


ivcord  of  this  proposed  transfer  ever 
having  been  presented  to  the  bank 
board  for  consideration  or  discussion 
until  after  the  "effective  immediately" 
resolution  had  been  adopted  on  Decem- 
ber 8,  1971. 

Mr.  Preston  Martin,  Chsdrman  of  the 
FHLBB.  and  Mr.  T.  Hal  Clarke,  member 
of  the  FHLBB  from  Atlanta,  both  testi- 
fied that  the  decision  to  transfer  the 
bank  to  Atlanta  was  made  after  a  study 
had  been  conducted  and  it  had  been  de- 
termined that  the  move  would  promote 
efficiency  and  serve  the  best  interests 
of  the  698  member  institutions.  However.  • 
in  our  hearings  on  December  15,  1971, 
the  FHLBB  board  members  could  not 
tell  the  committee: 

First.  How  many  of  the  98  employees 
in  Greensboro  would  move  to  Atlanta  or 
how  many  would  resign  rather  than 
move  from  Greensboro. 

Second.  How  many  of  the  98  employees 
in  Greensboro  own  their  homes  and 
would  have  to  sell  them  in  order  to  move 
to  Atlanta. 

Third.  What  it  would  cost  the  bank 
to  make  the  transfer  of  all  its  activities 
to  Atlanta. 

Fourth.  Comparison  of  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing in  Atlanta  against  Greensboro. 

Fifth.  What  would  be  done  with  the 
brand-new  bank -owned  building  in 
Greensboro,  which  cost  $1,736,694.72.  and 
had  been  occupied  less  than  2  years. 

In  view  of  the  inability  of  the  members 
of  the  FHLBB  to  answer  any  of  the  fore- 
going questions  at  our  hearing  on  De- 
cember 15,  1971,  it  is  pertinent  to  in- 
quire what  the  so-called  study  consisted 
of?  It  would  appear  that  there  was  very 
little  study  mtMle  and  that  the  FHLBB 
arbitrarily  decided  to  force  the  Greens- 
boro bank  to  abandon  that  brand-new 
building  in  Greensboro  and  move  the 
bank  to  Atlanta  without  even  ccxislder- 
ing  what  the  transfer  would  do  to  98 
employees  and  without  even  consulting 
the  memt)er  institutions  or  considering 
the  cost  of  the  transfer. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  an  example 
of  a  more  arbitrary  action,  or  a  more 
cynical  display  of  the  use  of  raw  power, 
by  a  Federal  bureau  to  force  its  will  upon 
the  owners  of  a  financial  institution  it 
had  been  given  the  responsibility  of 
supervising. 

LACK  or  ENDTTSTST  SUPPOBT  rOK  TRK  TmANBm 

In  resolution  No.  71-1304.  which  was 
adopted  summarily  by  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  at  a  meeting  here  in 
Washington  on  December  8,  1971,  last- 
ing only  15  minutes,  it  was  stated  in  the 
preamble  that  industry  groups — meaning 
savings  and  loan  associations — continued 
to  express  a  desire  to  have  the  bank 
relocated.  And  in  a  hearing  conducted 
by  our  subcommittee  on  this  matter  on 
December  15,  1971,  it  was  stated  by  Mr. 
Preston  Martin.  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
and  Mr.  T.  Hal  Clarke,  the  member  of 
the  board  from  Atlanta,  that  many  In- 
dustry people  had  expressed  a  desire 
to  have  this  bank  transferred  and  that 
many  individual  members  of  the  bank's 
bocu-d  of  directors  had  expressed  similar 
wishes. 

In  a  subsequent  hearing  conducted  by 
oiir  committee  on  March  13. 1972,  it  was 
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again  stated  that  at  various  meetings 
around  the  district  many  Industry  people 
had  expressed  a  desire  for  this  transfer 
and  that  it  had  been  discussed  with 
certain  members  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  bank,  although  It  was  ad- 
mitted that  these  discussions  did  not 
occur  in  smy  official  meeting  of  the  bank 
board  but  at  conventions  and  other 
meetings. 

Although  asked  to  identify  the  in- 
dustry people  with  whom  the  proposed 
transfer  had  been  discussed.  Mr.  Clarke 
was  unable  to  name  a  single  one.  In  the 
March  13.  1972.  hearing.  Mr.  Clarke 
made  the  following  statement: 

I  could  conjure  up,  I  suppooe,  from  my 
memory  some  of  the  individuals  (industry' 
people)  that  I  have  talked  to  over  the  past 
at  the  various  meetings. 

But  I  repeat  that  he  was  unable  to 
identify  or  name  a  single  industry  per- 
son who  had  recommended  this  transfer 
or  with  whom  he  had  even  discussed  it. 

Asked  to  Identify  members  of  the 
Greensboro  Bank  Board,  other  than 
those  from  Georgia  and  Florida,  with 
whom  the  proposed  transfer  had  been 
discussed.  Mr.  Clarke  was  able  to  iden- 
tify only  three:  Mr.  Clyde  Perry,  who 
lives  in  Florida  and  who  was  appointed 
to  the  Greensboro  Bank  Board  by  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board;  Mr. 
Forrest  Abbott  of  South  Carolina,  who 
was  also  appointed  to  the  Bank  Board 
by  the  FedersJ  Home  Loan  Bank  Board; 
and  Mr.  John  W.  Stadtler,  member  from 
the  District  of  Coliunbia. 

This  record  demolishes  the  argmnent 
that  this  proposed  transfer  had  wide- 
spread support  throughout  the  industry 
and  shows  conclusively  that  the  subject 
was  never  even  presented  to  the  Greens- 
boro Bank  Board  in  any  official  meeting 
prior  to  the  "effective  immediately"  reso- 
lution adopted  December  8,  1971;  smd  it 
also  shows  that  only  informal  and  casual 
conversations  about  the  transfer  were 
had  with  only  three  members  of  the 
Greensboro  Bank  Board  and  two  out  of 
the  three  were  appointees  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 

In  this  connection  it  is  pertinent  to 
point  out  that  Mr.  Clyde  Perry,  of  Flor- 
ida, who  is  a  member — now  Chairman — 
of  the  Greensboro  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  by  appointment  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  was  one  of  the 
bank  directors  Mr.  T.  Hal  Clarke  said 
he  had  discussed  this  move  with  in  ad- 
vance. Now  this  same  Mr.  Perry  was 
chairman  of  the  building  committee  for 
the  Greensboro  Bank  building  tram,  the 
initial  planning  to  its  completion  and 
dedication  in  May  of  1970.  If  there  was 
any  demand  or  sentiment  from  the  4th 
District  Savings  and  Loan  Associations 
to  move  the  Oreensboro  bank  to  Atlanta. 
pray  tell  me  why  Mr.  Perry  did  not  voice 
that  demand  and  sentiment  before  the 
new  bank  building  was  constructed  in 
Greensboro  at  a  cost  of  $1,736,694.72?  If 
the  bank  was  ever  goliig  to  be  moved 
from  Greensboro  to  Atlanta,  prudence 
would  have  dictated  that  the  move  should 
have  been  made  before  that  magnificent 
new  building  was  constructed  in  Oreens- 
boro. 

The  predecessor  chairman  to  Mr.  Pres- 
ton Martin  of  the  FHLBB  has  stated  that 


there  was  no  pressure  or  reported  senti- 
ment to  locate  the  new  building  any- 
where in  the  4th  District  other  than  in 
Oreensboro  where  the  bank  had  been 
(K>erated  for  the  last  22  years.  This  plus 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Perry  was  chairman 
of  the  building  committee  when  the  new 
building  was  constructed  in  Greensboro, 
Indicates  that  whatever  sentiment  exists 
within  the  industry  to  transfer  this  bank 
to  Atlanta  developed  after  Mr.  T.  HeJ 
Clarke,  who  resides  in  Atlsmta,  took  Ms 
place  on  the  three-man  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board. 

If  there  was  indeed  widespread  de- 
mand throughout  the  industry  to 
abandon  the  magnificent  new  building 
in  Greensboro  and  transfer  the  bank  to 
Atlanta,  and  if  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Bosu-d  had  been  even  remotely  in- 
terested In  the  views  of  the  members 
of  the  bank  board  or  the  member  as- 
sociations who  own  the  bank,  some  ad- 
vance notice  would  have  been  given  that 
the  Board  was  contemplating  moving 
the  bank  so  that  objections,  if  any. 
could  have  been  heard  and  considered. 
It  would  have  been  an  easy  matter  to 
present  tills  proposal  to  the  Greensboro 
Bank  Board  because  that  Board  met 
every  month  and,  as  I  have  already  in- 
dicated, the  December  meeting  had  al- 
ready been  set  to  be  held  in  Palm  Beach 
2  days  following  the  meeting  of  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board  here  in 
Washington  when  the  "effective  imme- 
diately" resolution  was  adopted.  This 
precipitous  action  causes  the  question 
to  be  raised — why  the  haste?  What 
made  it  so  necessary  to  act  hastily  on 
December  8.  1971,  in  the  face  of  the 
fact  that  the  bank  board  was  to  have 
a  meeting  2  days  later?  If  the  FHLBB 
had  been  interested  in  obtaining  the 
views  of  the  bank  directors,  it  could 
easily  have  waited  untU  after  the  De- 
cember 10  meeting  of  the  bank  board 
in  Palm  Beach  and  could  have  sent  a 
representative  to  that  meeting  to  ex- 
plain the  need  for  this  transfer  and  to 
solicit,  in  advance,  the  approval  and  rec- 
ommendation of  the  bank  board. 

These  strange  circumstances  indicate 
a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  FHLBB 
to  take  official  action,  without  any  ad- 
vance notice  to  anybody,  so  as  to  pre- 
sent the  bank  Board  with  a  fait  ac- 
compli— as  much  as  to  say  that  this  is 
what  we  have  done:  we  would  like  your 
approval  as  an  afterthought  or  as  win- 
dow dressing  so  we  can  be  able  to  say 
to  critics  that  the  bank  Board  ap- 
proved the  transfer;  but  since  we  have 
a  legal  right  to  do  it,  we  have  already 
moved  the  bank  and  you  might  as  well 
approve  it  because  it  will  not  do  any 
good  to  object  to  it  now. 

I  think  Mr.  Mel  Thompson  was  cor- 
rect when  he  stated  that  the  matter  was 
presented  to  the  bank  board  as  a  fact 
that  had  already  been  accomplished  and 
that  the  only  alternative  then  was  to 
approve  the  action  already  taken  or 
have  a  confrontation  with  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 

COST    or    THE    MOVE 

A  recital  of  the  following  facts  will 
prove  conclusively  that  this  move  to  At- 
lanta is  going  to  be  costly  and  extrava- 
gant: 


The  bank  in  Oreensboro  presently  oc- 
cupies a  magnificent  building,  less  than  2 
years  old.  which  cost  $1,736,694.72.  It  is 
located  four  blocks  from  the  center  of 
the  business  district  of  Greensboro  and 
its  accessibili^  is  rated  superior  from 
all  areas  of  the  city. 

It  is  a  two-story  office  building  with  a 
basement.  It  was  constructed  to  accom- 
modate a  third  story  if  and  when  addi- 
tional space  should  be  required.  The  rec- 
ord shows  tiiat  "the  building  was  also 
constructed  to  look  like  new  for  20  years 
with  a  minimum  of  maintenance." 

The  architects'  estimate  is  that  It 
would  cost  from  $500,000  to  $550,(K)0  to 
add  a  third  story.  However,  the  bank 
officials  in  Greensboro  have  obtained  an 
estimate  from  the  construction  firm  that 
built  the  building  that  it  would  cost  from 
$720,000  to  $864,000  to  add  the  third 
story. 

There  are  175  paricing  spaces  on  the 
lot  upon  which  the  bank  sits,  thus  pro- 
viding adequate  parking  for  the  98  em- 
ployees and  for  75  additional  employees 
if  and  when  needed. 

Although  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  members  who  testified  in  our  orig- 
inal hearing  on  December  15,  1971,  could 
not  at  that  time  tell  the  committee  what 
it  would  cost  to  transfer  the  bank  to 
Atlanta,  for  the  simple  reason  that  fig- 
ures on  that  subject  liad  not  been  de- 
veloped although  the  members  testifying 
stated  that  careful  study  had  been  given 
before  the  move  had  been  directed,  sub- 
sequently the  Board  provided  the  com- 
mittee with  supplementary  information 
answering  the  questions  they  could  not 
answer  in  December.  Included  in  the  sup- 
plementary information  provided  the 
committee  was  an  itemized  estimate  that 
the  out  of  pocket  cost  of  making  the 
transfer  of  the  bank  and  personnel  to 
Atlanta  would  be  $339,768. 

If  you  add  the  first  year's  rent  for 
space  in  Atlanta,  which  will  be  $279,852. 
it  appeai-s  that  the  cost  to  the  bank  to 
move,  plus  1  year's  rent  on  the  new  space 
in  Atlanta,  will  aggregate  $619,620,  or 
Just  about  what  it  would  cost  to  add  a 
third  floor  to  the  building.  And  I  am 
speaking  so  far  only  about  money  costs 
and  have  not  said  anything  at  all  about 
the  disruption  of  the  family  life  of  98 
employees  who  will  have  to  uproot  them- 
selves from  Greensboro  and  move  to  At- 
lanta or  resign.  I  wiU  discuss  the  effect 
of  this  transfer  on  employees  a  little 
later,  but  before  doing  so  I  wish  to  point 
out  another  incredible  act  in  the  se- 
quence of  events  which  transpired. 

I  have  previously  stated  that  the  Board 
members  could  not  answer  any  questions 
about  what  this  transfer  would  cost  when 
we  had  our  first  meeting  on  December  15, 

1971,  but  that  subsequently  they  pro- 
vided that  information.  The  committee 
did  not  receive  it  until  after  Congress  re- 
convened in  January.  We  proposed  to  ex- 
plore this  move  again  in  our  regulEu* 
hearings  when  the  FHLBB  was  due  to  ap- 
pear before  subcommittee  on  March  13, 

1972.  The  supplementary  material  con- 
sisted of  a  large  volume  of  statistical  and 
other  information  and  it  required  some 
time  to  smalyze.  Moreover,  since  our  reg- 
ular meeting  was  coming  up  on  March  13, 
the  committee  did  not  see  any  neces- 
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Bity  of  scheduling  a  special  hearing  and 
planned  to  go  Into  the  subject  i  lore 
thoroughly  in  our  regular  hearlnj  on 
March  13. 

A  few  days  before  that  hearing  was 
scheduled,  information  came  to  the  <  om- 
mittee  that  the  bank  was  on  the  \  srge 
of  signing  a  lease  for  ol&ce  space  in  At- 
lanta. I  could  not  believe  that  the 
FHIiBB  would  authorise  or  approve  the 
BigniBg  of  a  lease  in  the  face  of  our  f oi  th- 
coming  hearing  and  before  the  comi  tit- 
tee  had  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
cost  of  the  transfer  and  the  other  qi  es- 
tlons  raised  about  it  with  the  Boird. 
Therefore,  during  the  middle  of  the  v  eek 
julor  to  our  scheduled  hearing  on  ii  on- 
day,  March  13, 1972. 1  undertook  to  re  Etch 
Mr.  Preston  Martin.  Chairman  of  the 
FHLBB,  on  the  telephone  to  urge  hix  i  to 
have  the  signing  of  a  lease  held  up  u  itil 
sifter  our  hearing  on  the  following  M  in- 
day.  March  13,  1972.  I  was  infonied 
that  all  members  of  the  FHLBB  were  out 
of  town  so  I  spoke  with  Mr.  Arthur  W. 
Leibold.  Jr..  the  General  Counsel  of  the 
FHLBB,  and  presented  my  request  to 
him.  He  told  me  that  he  would  o>m- 
municate  with  the  Board  members  uid 
advise  me  of  their  decision  later  in  the 
day.  Late  that  afternoon  Mr.  Ldliold 
called  me  back  on  the  telephone  and  old 
me  that  the  Board  members  held  a  lo  og- 
distance  telephone  conference  folloving 
which  they  instructed  him  to  advise  me 
that  the  Board  respectfully  decline<  to 
follow  my  suggestion  to  hold  up  the  ssn- 
ing  of  a  lease  in  Atlanta. 

The  committee  was  later  provided  i  rlth 
copy  of  a  lease  of  four  floors  in  an  At- 
lanta ofSce  building  which  purport  to 
have  been  signed  on  March  10, 1972. '  Ills 
is  a  5-year  lease  of  44.776  rentable  eq\  are 
feet  at  a  rent  of  $23,321  a  montta  or 
$279,85?  per  year.  The  5-year  cos1  of 
this  space  will  be  $1,399,260.  The  atl  Dr- 
ney  for  the  Greensboro  bank  wrot)  a 
letter  to  the  FHLBB  here  in  WashingI  on, 
prior  to  the  execution  of  this  lease.  In- 
quiring as  to  the  desirability  of  ins<rt- 
ing  an  escape  clause  in  the  lease  so  t  lat 
the  bank  could  get  out  from  imder  11  in 
the  event  Congress  should  pass  leglila- 
tlon  introduced  last  December  to  reqi  ire 
a  plebiscite  of  the  member  associations 
before  a  home  loan  bank  should  be 
moved.  Mr.  Leibold  responded  to  t  lat 
inquiry  in  a  letter  dated  March  6,  1172. 
advising  the  bank's  attorney  that  such 
an  escape  clause  would  not  be  necess  iry 
and  that  the  pending  legislation  "d  oes 
not  require  the  lease  to  contain  a  pre  vi- 
sion dealing  with  that  contingency"  i  nd 
advising  that  the  execution  of  a  f on  lal 
lease  could  proceed,  subject  to  final  i  ip- 
proval  by  the  FHLBB. 

Here  was  a  suggestion  by  the  bark's 
attorney  that  an  escape  clause  should  be 
Inserted  in  the  lease  in  case  the  bank 
might  be  later  prevented  by  law  from 
cupying  the  space,  and  we  have 
spectacle  of  the  Board's  General  Cou4sel 
telling  the  bank's  attorney  that  an 
cape  clause  would  not  be  necessary. 

Here  we  also  have  the  spectacle  of 
FHLBB  declining  to  hold  up  the  exefeu- 
tion  of  a  lease  that  might  cost  the  b(  nk 
$1,400,000  in  rent  when  it  etlready  owi  led 
a  $1,800,000  buUdlng  in  areensb>ro 
which  it  was  proposed  to  abandon—  re 
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fusing  to  hold  up  the  execution  of  a  lease 
for  3  days  until  the  already  scheduled 
hearing  could  be  conducted. 

Now  I  ask  again  why  all  of  this  haste? 
What  was  the  spur  that  motivated  the 
FHLBB  to  act  so  predpitoualy.  and  what 
caused  the  General  Counsel  of  the  Board 
to  recommend  against  an  escape  clause? 

Can  it  be  that  the  owners  of  the  qpace 
in  Atlanta  were  so  anxious  to  get  their 
space  rented  at  a  monthly  rental  of 
$23,321  that  they  were  able  to  persuade 
the  FHLBB  to  rush  madly  ahead  to  get 
that  lease  executed  before  we  could  con- 
tinue our  hearings  on  March  13? 

I  am  informed,  although  I  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  verify  the  inf onnation. 
that  the  building  In  Atlanta  was  com- 
pleted during  the  summer  of  1971  and 
that  the  space  finally  rented  to  the  bank 
has  been  vacant  ever  since. 


■UUSN  ON  SICFLOI 

As  already  indicated,  on  December  8. 
1971.  there  were  98  personnel,  including 
bank  employees,  examination  staff,  and 
Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Coipora- 
tion  employees,  in  Greensboro.  Between 
the  time  of  the  announcement  that  the 
bank  was  being  moved  and  our  subse- 
quent hearing  on  March  13.  1972.  10  of 
the  bank  employees  had  resigned.  In- 
cluding a  senior  vice  president.  The  sup- 
plementary information  furnished  the 
committee  following  that  original  hear- 
ing Indicates  that  47  of  the  98  person- 
nel in  Greensboro  have  indicated  that 
they  will  not  move  to  Atlanta,  inclucUng 
36  bank  employees,  nine  of  the  examiner 
staff,  and  two  of  the  mortgage  corpora- 
tion people.  Only  36  of  the  personnel  on 
board  in  Greensboro  have  indicated  that 
they  will  move  to  Atlanta,  including  27 
bank  employees,  six  of  the  examination 
staff,  and  three  of  the  mortgage  corpo- 
ration staff. 

This  indicates  that  more  than  half  of 
the  employees  and  personnel  on  board  in 
Greensboro  have  declined  to  move  to 
Atlanta;  and  no  wonder,  because  many 
of  them  have  lived  in  Oreeoeboro  for 
more  than  10  years,  own  their  homes  and 
have  their  children  in  school,  and  have 
become  participating  citizens  in  the  com- 
munity life  of  Greensboro. 

These  people  who  are  not  going  to 
move  will  have  to  be  replaced  by  the 
bank  if  it  moves  to  Atlanta  and  the  bank 
will  be  handicapped  for  lack  of  experi- 
enced and  trained  personnel.  One  of  the 
reasons  advanced  by  the  FHLBB  as  s 
reason  why  they  were  not  concerned  over 
the  prospect  of  finding  replacements  in 
Atlanta  for  those  who  will  not  move  is 
that  the  regional  ofllce  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  Is  in  Atlanta  and  its 
facilities  could  be  utilized.  But  it  turns 
out  that  one  of  the  estimated  cost  items 
of  the  move  is  $12,000  to  pay  an  employ- 
ment agency  in  Atlanta  to  find  replace- 
ments for  personnel  who  do  not  move. 

But  In  addition  to  all  this,  the  supple- 
mentary material  furnished  by  the 
FHLBB  shows  that  this  move  Is  going 
to  impose  a  serious  burden  on  the  per- 
sonnel who  do  move  because  of  the  sub- 
stantially higher  cost  of  living  in  Atlanta 
over  Greensboro. 

In  Atlanta,  for  example: 

Food  is  higher— 103.5  against  93.4; 


Housing  is  hli^ier— 11S.7  against  99JS; 

Utilities  are  higher— 99.1  against  96J: 

Health  care  is  higher— 94.8  against  92. 

Only  an  Item  called  "misceUaneous" 
is  shown  to  be  hialier  in  Greensboro  than 
in  Atlanta.  Tbe  Board  does  not  identify 
any  items  that  make  up  "miscellaneous." 

But  the  material  furnished  by  the 
Board  shows,  in  summary,  that  the  over- 
all composite  index  for  Atlanta  Is  7- 
percent  higher  than  for  Greensboro. 

In  addition,  there  is  no  parking  fur- 
nished with  the  lease  in  Atlanta  whereas 
there  are  175  parking  spaces  available  in 
Greensboro.  So  all  employees  who  use 
automobiles  to  get  to  work  in  Atlanta  will 
have  to  find  a  place  to  park  and  pay 
parking  fees. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  fact 
that  this  move,  if  finally  constunmated. 
is  going  to  be  a  damaging  blow  finan- 
cially to  the  98  employees  now  located 
in  Greensboro.  It  is  unconscionable  that 
a  Federal  bureau  would  run  roughshod 
in  this  fashion  over  the  rlfllits  of  I(val 
employees  and  make  such  an  Important 
decision  before  even  considering  how  ex- 
pensive the  move  would  be  not  only  to 
the  bank  btit  to  the  employees,  and  with- 
out giving  any  consideration  to  the  up- 
heaval this  move  will  cause  in  the  fam- 
ily life  of  this  large  number  of  employees 
Ti^o  I  think  have  a  right  to  expect  better 
treatment  than  this  at  the  luuids  of  a 
Govermnent  bureau. 


ACCXSSmUTT   TO  FCDBUI,  UB8BKVB  BUTKB 

One  of  the  arguments  advanced  by 
the  FHLBB  to  support  their  dedsion 
transferring  the  Greensboro  bank  to 
Atlanta  ts  that  Atlanta  is  the  flnRnc^y^i 
center  of  the  South,  and  that  the  home 
loan  bank  needs  to  be  in  the  same  cit7 
with  Federal  Reserve  Banks.  Regional 
offices  of  the  FDIC  and  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency,  and  regional  offices  of 
other  Government  agencies. 

Thia  argument  is  demolished  by  the 
following  facts: 

During  the  time  the  home  loan  bank 
has  been  in  Greensboro,  it  has  developed 
and  progressed  to  the  point  where  It 
leads  all  of  the  12  district  banks  in  sav- 
ings inflow,  increase  In  net  assets,  arid 
number  of  mortgage  loans  closed.  Theae 
facts  indicate  that  the  bank  has  not  been 
handicapped  in  the  past  in  being  located 
in  Greensboro. 

Excluding  Atlanta,  home  loan  banks 
are  located  in  only  four  cities  around  the 
country  in  which  there  are  also  PMeral 
Reserve  banks  and  regional  offices  of 
the  FDIC  and  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency. 

Home  loan  banks  are  located  in  seven 
cities  across  the  country  where  there  are 
no  Federal  Reserve  banks  and  no  re- 
gional offices  of  the  FDIC  or  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency.  These  cities  are:  Pitts- 
burgh. Clnciimati.  Indianapolis.  Des 
Moines.  Uttie  Rock.  Topeka,  and  Sea- 
tie. 

I  caution  Congressmen  who  represent 
these  named  cities  to  be  watchful  lest 
they  wake  up  one  morning  and  discover 
that  the  FHLBB,  without  any  notice  to 
the  directors  of  the  banks  in  those  cit- 
ies, and  without  any  notice  to  the  mem- 
ber associations,  and  without  any  notice 
to  the  bank  employees,  and  without  any 
notice  to  the  public,  has  arbttrarlly 
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moved  the  hmne  loan  bank  to  some 
other  dty.  

CONGRESSMAN  RODINOV  FRO- 
ORAMS  OH  HEALTH.  CRIMB,  AND 
DRUG  ABUSE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentieman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Roonro)  is  recognlied  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Bpntatt,  as  we  near 
the  end  of  the  92d  CoDgreis,  I  wish  to 
report  my  acttvitieB  and  acoompllshmwits 
of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  In  the 
areas  of  health,  drug  abuse  oontrol.  and 
crime  prevention. 

Durbtg  my  24  years  in  Congress  I  have 
consistently  supported  measures  to  im- 
prove the  health  and  welfare  of  this 
country.  Likewise,  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, of  which  I  am  ranking  Democratic 
member,  has  approved  nutjor  drug  abuse 
and  crime  control  legislation — ^The  Nar- 
cotics Addict  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1966 
and  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Acts  of  1968.  In  early  1970,  I 
developed  a  comprehensive  three- 
pronged  attack  on  the  drug  abuse  prob- 
lem. 

NABCOnOB  COMTBOL — THE  BODIMO   PLAN 

First  I  Introduced  legislation  to  pro- 
vide for  medical  supervisian  and  treat- 
ment of  every  known  addict.  Second, 
this  bill  would  enable  law  enforcement 
officials  to  ccmduct  vigorous  crackdowns 
CQ  one  of  the  most  evil  criminals  In  our 
society — ^the  narcotics  pusher.  The  third 
step  in  my  program,  which  authorixes  the 
President  to  cut  off  foreign  aid  to  any 
country  that  falls  to  eoopenXe  in  halt- 
ing international  drug  traffic,  was  en- 
acted into  law  in  February.  I  have  em- 
phasised that  the  problem  of  drug  abuse 
must  be  attacked  on  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment: local,  luttional,  and  international. 

On  the  local  level,  I  have  woriced  close- 
ly  with  DARE.  New  Well,  and  Odyssey 
House  to  promote  programs  for  the  suc- 
cessful treatment  of  drug  addicts.  On  the 
national  level,  I  have  stressed  for  many 
years  the  need  for  providing  the  neces- 
sary funds  to  declare  an  all-out  war  on 
drug  abuse. 

As  a  result  of  my  continuing  eflforts, 
the  President  has  finally  recognised  that 
drug  addlctton  is  a  natiozud  crlslB  re- 
quiring emergency  action  by  the  Con- 
gress and  the  administration.  On  the  tn- 
tomational  level.  I  was  the  Chairman  at 
the  last  scientific  meeting  of  NATO's 
North  Atlantic  Assembly.  lUs  Assonbly 
unanimfwisly  ad<H>ted  my  resolutton  to 
authorise  international  cooperation  in 
attacking  this  problem  and  to  provide 
funds  in  derdoping  nonaddlctive  heroin 
substitutes.  Also,  as  a  result  of  my  initia- 
tive, a  United  Nations  fund  for  drug  con- 
trol has  been  created  to  study  all  aspects 
of  this  truly  international  problem. 


AMD  OOMTmai. 

One  of  the  primary  nwgxmslbtllties  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  is  to  enact  leg- 
islation for  the  prevention  uid  contxol 
of  crime. 

Ih  1965.  my  committee  prooessed  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Act  to 
strengthen  crime  oontrvd  programs  by 


providing  grants  to  local  and  State 
agwdes.  m  1971,  all  LBAA  programs  tm 
New  Jersey  totaled  $11370,000  and  over 
1,000  studento  are  now  enroUed  in  law 
enforcement  education  programs. 

In  1968.  I  was  one  of  the  authors  of 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streeto  Act.  whldi  provides  funds  to 
State  agencies  to  assist  in  the  prevention 
of  crime.  One  of  the  most  important  pro- 
grams undertaken  as  a  result  of  this  act 
waa  a  narcotics  education  project  to 
warn  the  youth  of  this  country  of  the 
dangers  of  drug  abuse.  Furthermore,  my 
Judidaiy  Committee  is  planning  to  hold 
hearings  next  month  on  proposed 
changes  to  this  act.  to  provide  conpensa- 
tion  to  poiicemen  and  firemen  who  are 
injured  and  to  the  survivors  of  thoee 
killed  in  the  line  of  duty. 

aoonro'a  BBAX.ni  mioposals 

m  this  Congress  I  have  Introduced  and 
promoted  a  niunber  of  measures  that 
would  significantly  Improve  every  dti- 
sen's  opportunity  to  receive  betto:  health 
care. 

A  major  proposal  is  my  Health  Secu- 
rity Act,  to  establish  a  national  health 
insurance  system  covering  all  UJ3.  citi- 
zens. It  would  be  financed  by  a  combina- 
tion of  payroll  taxes  and  general  reve- 
nues. I  stroma  believe  an  adequate, 
comprehensive  health  insurance  system 
is  the  next  step  after  enactment  of  medi- 
care to  assure  all  our  dtiaens  their  rl^t 
to  proper  health  care. 

Other  measures  are  not  as  far  reach- 
ing, but  Just  as  crucial  in  attacking  spe- 
cific health  problems.  One  would  create 
a  national  blood  bank  program  to  assure 
a  supidy  of  dean,  healthy  blood  to  every- 
one. It  is  vitally  needed  to  halt  the  ter- 
rible increase  in  h^mtitis  and  other 
dlseaiBB  contracted  from  Uood  transfu- 
sions. Recently  New  Jeraejr's  health  com- 
mlssloner  warned  that  the  odds  are  99  to 
1  that  New  Jersey  dtlzens  having  Uood 
transfusions  will  develop  hq^atitis. 

Another  of  my  bills  amends  the  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitetion  Act  to  provide  ex- 
panded aid  for  kidney  disease  victims 
who  must  rdy  on  kidney  machines  for 
survival.  I  am  g^ad  to  say  it  was  included 
m  the  vocational  rehabilitation  bill  that 
xeoently  passed  the  Hoose. 

On  another  front,  I  have  introduced 
a  bill  to  attadc  the  dreadful  spread  of 
venereal  disease.  Since  the  early  1960's 
syphilis  and  gonorrhea  have  increased 
alarmingly.  Gonorrhea  espedally  is  a 
problem  in  Newark,  which  has  the  high- 
est rate  in  the  Nation.  It  is  shocking  to 
reallxe  that  experts  estimate  there  is  a 
huge  "reservoir"  of  about  800.000  carriers 
spreading  the  disease  without  knowing 
they  have  it. 

I  have  also  Qxmsored  a  bill  to  authorize 
use  of  our  maxlmiim  resources  and  ef- 
forts to  find  the  cause  aiul  prevention  tm 
the  sudden  infant  death  syndrome 
(SIDS).  The  death  of  babies,  occurring 
for  no  visible  reaaoa,  is  one  of  the  most 
tragic  problems  facing  parents.  An  es- 
timated 10.000  babies  die  each  year  for 
no  known  reason. 

Toberculosis  is  still  a  meiutce,  and  \m- 
fortunately  Newark  leads  all  the  coun- 
try's dties  in  the  rate  of  new  TB  cases. 
Nationally  the  rate  was  18.3  persons  for 


every  100,000  people— in  Newark  it  is  77 
new  TB  cases.  It  is  shn>*tng  that  no 
funds  were  authorlMd  for  TB  detection 
and  oooteol  programs  for  ttds  fiscal  year, 
so  I  have  urged  the  Hoose  oonunlttee  to 
add  money  tn  the  new  healtti  Irodget. 

Nearing  enactment  is  ttie  sickle  cdl 
anemia  bill  to  eetaMish  programs  for 
detection  and  prevention  of  this  bkxxl 
disease  that  primaiUy  affecte  black  citi- 
zens. Another  bill  I  recently  introduced, 
and  whioh  I  believe  win  be  brought  up 
soon,  is  to  authorise  similar  programs 
for  Codey's  Anemia.  Tbia  is  a  related 
Uood  disease  that  mainly  affecte  pec^le 
of  Italian  and  Gre^  desceit.  but  now 
has  spread  to  people  of  many  orlgliu  be- 
cause of  intermarriage. 

FtnaUy,  I  have  Just  introduced  a  major 
bill  to  launch  an  all-out  attack  agidnst 
diseases  ci  the  heart  and  blood  vessels, 
the  lungs  and  Uood.  similar  to  the  bill 
last  year  that  made  a  national  goal  to 
wipe  out  cancer. 

I  am  conunltted  to  the  cause  of  bring- 
ing better  health  care  for  all  Amer- 
icans—it is  literally  a  matter  of  life  and 
death. 


PROJECT  SANGUINE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  <»■- 
der  of  the  House,  the  gmtleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Bir.  Asput)  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
called  uptm  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Melvln  Laird,  to  eliminate  Wisconsin  as 
a  possible  site  for  Project  Sanguine. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  Project  Sanguine 
either  should  not  be  built  at  all,  or  if  it 
is  built,  should  be  moved  to  a  location  in 
Texas. 

A  cartful  reading  of  the  environmental 
impact  statemoit  recenUy  prQ>ared  by 
the  Navy  reveals  that  there  would  be 
substantial  advantages  economically, 
technically,  and  environmentally  in  mov- 
ing the  project  to  Texas. 

Economically,  the  Navy's  own  stete- 
ment  irulicates,  construction  costs  would 
be  cheapn-  on  a  site  such  as  the  open, 
fiat,  dry  land  in  Texas.  The  need  to  build 
in  or  near  the  hills,  rivers,  streams,  and 
lakes  in  Wisconsin  would  coly  add  to  the 
coet  of  building  the  project. 

Texas'  wanner  climate  would  allow 
quickor  and  Cheaper  coostruction.  In 
addition,  a  warm  climate  that  is  also  dry 
would  cut  the  maintenance  costs  on  the 
system  drastically.  A  site  in  northern 
TKHsconsin  would  be  hampered  by  long, 
cold  winters,  slowing  construction,  "nie 
harshness  of  the  weather  would  further 
increase  the  cost  of  matnta^intrtg  the 
S3rstem. 

Several  scientisto.  most  rmtebly.  Dr. 
Alwyn  Scott  and  Dr.  Mlchad  McCUntock 
of  the  University  of  Wisccmsin  have 
raised  serious  questions  about  the  tech- 
nical feasibUity  of  Project  Sanguine. 
Among  the  problems  dted  by  several  sd- 
entiste  is  the  existence  of  rather  wet  soil 
on  the  Wisconsin  site.  Ilie  wetness  of 
the  soil  can  potmtlally  interfere  with 
the  transmittal  of  Sanguine  radio  mes- 
sages. This  problem  would  clearly  be 
sdved  by  a  move  to  Texas  where  the 
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land  is  very  dry.  Hence,  there  are  I  sch- 
nlcal  advantages  to  a  move  to  Texa  i. 

There  also  appears  to  be  lower  ( avl- 
ronmental  costs  In  the  move  to  Text  b.  If 
built  in  Wisconsin.  Project  Sanguine 
would  invariably  cause  disruptioi.  to 
water  resources.  The  building  of  San- 
guine would  entail  construction  neai  and 
possibly  under  surface  water  resources. 
The  building  of  Sanguine  may  also  dis- 
rupt groimdwater  resources  througiout 
northern  Wisconsin. 

Rather  than  move  Sang\iine  to  T  ixas. 
the  other  possibility  that  I  hope  S  icre- 
tary  Laird  will  consider  is  not  building 
Project  Sanguine  at  all.  | 

Project  Sanguine  appears  to  offerionly 
very  marginal  increases  in  the  capal  lillty 
of  the  United  States  to  commun  cate 
with  its  submarines  at  sea.  Yet  the  eco- 
nomic and  environmental  costs  of  ItoJ- 
ect  Sanguine  remain  imknown. 

Already  $50  million  has  been  sper  t  on 
research  and  development  for  the  i  rej- 
ect. In  this  year's  budget,  the  Na^y  is 
requesting  an  additional  $12  million.  The 
final  cost  of  Project  Sanguine  is  not  :lear 
but  will  surely  run  into  htmdreds  of 
millions  of  dollars. 

Environmentally,  the  potential  for 
damage  for  Project  Sanguine  is  enor- 
mous. Water  resources,  plants,  anii  aals, 
and  possibly  even  human  beings  cou  d  be 
harmed  by  long  term  exposure  to  a  sys- 
tem such  as  Project  Sanguine. 

In  addition  to  the  economic  and  en- 
vironmental considerations,  a  numb  !r  of 
scientists  have  raised  questions  of  tsch- 
nlcal  feasibility.  The  Navy  has  rever 
adequately  answered  its  critics  on  any 
of  these  grounds:  economics,  environ- 
mental and  technical  feasibility. 

Thus,  I  have  requested  Secretary  I  alrd 
to  remove  Wisconsin  from  the  lUt  of 
possible  sites  for  Project  Sanguine  and 
either  move  the  project  to  Texas  oi  not 
build  Sanguine  at  all. 

The  letter  to  Secretary  Laird  foil  >ws: 

WASHUfCTON,  D.C., 

AprU  28.  19  '2. 
Hon.  Mklvin  R.  Laiko, 

Secretary  of  Defense,  Department  of  Def  tnae. 
The  Pentagon,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dkax  Mk.  Skcrstakt  :  I  am  writing  t<  >  re- 
quest that  you  eliminate  Wisconsin  u  a 
possible  site  for  Project  Sanguine  and 
chooae  between  building  in  Texas  or  not 
buUdlng  It  at  aU. 

A  careful  study  of  the  latest  envlronm<  ntal 
Impact  statement  reveals  economic,  t  BCb- 
nlcal  and  even  environmental  advantagna  to 
a  site  In  Texas. 

I  am  still  convinced  that  to  build  Sang  nine 
would  be  a  mistake.  But  It  Is  clea:  to 
me  from  the  Ixnpact  statement  that  Wis- 
consin should  be  eliminated  as  a  site  foi  the 
project  and  the  only  sensible  choice  now 
Is  between  buUdlng  It  In  Texas  and  not  b'  lUd- 
Ing  It  at  all. 

The  Navy  Itself  admits  In  the  Impact 
statement  that  a  site  In  Texas  wouli  re- 
sult In  lower  construction  cost  becaus(  the 
site  In  Texas  Is  flat  and  dry,  not  h<  tvlly 
forested  like  Northern  Wisconsin. 

In  addition,  I  believe  the  change^  for 
extensive  environmental  damage  may  fa »  re 


duced  by  moving  Sanguine  to  the  flat 
plains    of     Texas.     This     Texas    site 


not  result  In  the  destruction  of  vital  vater 
resources  that  would  occ\ir  in  Northern  fffiz- 
consln. 

In  order  to  build  Sanguine  In  Nor^em 


dry 
wlU 


Wisconsin,  It  would  be  necessary  to  dig 
around,  near,  and  possibly  under  the  large 
numbers  of  rivers,  streams  and  lake*  In 
that  area  causing  disruption  of  the  natural 
flow  of  both  surface  and  groundwater. 

Careful  study  of  the  Navy's  impact  study 
also  dlacloaes  that  Texas'  warmer  climate 
would  permit  more  rapid  construction  of  the 
project  cutting  costs  for  both  the  build- 
ing and  maintaining  the  Sanguine  system. 

The  site  in  Texas  would  probably  be  near 
large  metropolitan  areas  such  as  Austin  and 
Dallas-Fort  Worth  which  would  reduce  trans- 
portation and  material  costs,  according  to  the 
Navy.  The  Navy  states  In  the  Impact  state- 
ment that  location  of  the  system  near  a 
metropolitan  area  would  cut  costs. 

As  you  may  know,  several  scientists  have 
raised  serious  questions  about  the  tech- 
nical feasibility  of  Project  Sanguine.  On* 
of  the  factors  that  has  been  cited  as  a  pos- 
sible technical  problem  U  the  relative  wet 
state  of  the  Wisconsin  land.  The  site  In  Texas 
by  comparison  Is  dry. 

While  many  environmental  questions  re- 
main unanswered.  It  is  clear  that  economi- 
cally and  technically  It  would  be  wise  to  con- 
struct Sanguine  at  a  lower  environmental 
and  economic  cost  or  not  buUd  Sanguine 
at  aU. 

I  understand  that  the  site  in  Texas  is 
under  serious  consideration  and  that  mem- 
bers of  the  Texas  delegation  have  been  In- 
formed about  the  possibility  of  Sanguine 
being  built  In  their  state. 

I  look  forward  to  an  early  reply  from  you 
about  whether  the  site  for  Project  Sanguine 
would  be  moved  from  Wisconsin  to  Texas 
or  If  the  Project  will  not  be  buUt  at  all. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  coopera- 
tion. 

Sincerely, 

Ua  AsPiK, 
Member  of  CongresM. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS   GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Jonas,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  OXRALD  R.  Ford)  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  material : ) 

Mr.  Halperm,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DiNHOLu)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material : ) 

Mr.  OoNZALiz,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RoDuro,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AspiN,  for  10  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  fcdlowlng  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  OxRALD  R.  Ford)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  material : ) 

Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  OuDi. 

Mr.  NBLsnf. 

Mr.  DKRWOfSXi. 

Mr.  OuBSXR. 

Mr.  Halpirm  In  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DxNHOUc)  and  to  include 
extraneous  material : ) 

Mr.  OonzALiz  in  two  Instances. 


Mr.  Rarick  in  three  Instances. 
Mr.  Haoan  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Rxis  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  FouNTAOf  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  RoGKRs  of  Florida  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  RooNXT  of  New  York  in  two  In- 
stances. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  DENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjoiim. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  2  o'clock  and  20  minutes  pjn.) .  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday.  May  1.  1972,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

1914.  Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  a 
letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  title  14, 
United  States  Code,  to  authorise  invol- 
untary active  duty  for  Coast  Quard  re- 
servists for  emergency  augmentation  of 
regular  forces;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC Bn.Tfl  AND  RESOLX7TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTIT,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  NEDZI:  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. House  Joint  Resolution  6S.  Joint 
resolution  proposing  the  erection  of  a  me- 
morial on  public  grounds  In  the  District  of 
Columbia,  or  Its  environs,  in  honor  and 
commemoration  of  the  Seabees  of  the  U.8. 
Navy  (Rept.  No.  93-1033).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  STAOOERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  H.R.  11637.  A  bill 
to  promote  competition  among  motor  vehicle 
manufacturers  In  the  design  ar.d  production 
of  safe  motor  vehicles  having  greater  resist- 
ance to  damage,  and  for  other  p\upoees;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  03-1033) .  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXH,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  QUIZ: 
HJl.  14693.  A  bUl  to  retain  November  11  as 
Veterans  Day;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RKU8S  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Zablocxx)  : 
H.R.  14694.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  raise  needed  addi- 
tional revenues  by  tax  reform;  to  the  CX>m- 
mlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


MEMORIAIf 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  axu. 

381.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Delaware, 
ratifying  the  propoaed  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  relative  to 
equal  rights  for  men  and  women;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
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NO  AMNESTY  FOR  DRAFT  DODOERS 


HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

or  psirMBTi.vAinA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  AprU  27,  1972 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
was  recently  invited  by  the  American 
Legion  magazine  to  submit  a  statement 
on  the  question  "Should  Congress  Orant 
Amnesty  to  Draft  Dodgers?"  I  am  op- 
posed to  amnesty  to  draft  dodgers.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  statement, 
which  appeared  in  the  AprU  1972  edi- 
tion of  the  American  Legion  magazine, 
be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Opposing   Views   bt    Congressmen   on  thx 
Question:   Should  Congress  Qe&nt  Am- 
nesty TO  Draft  Dodgers?  "No" 
I  am  opposed  to  legislation  by  the  Con- 
gress to  grant  amnesty  to  draft  dodgers. 

Since  1965,  more  than  2.5  million  men 
have  served  our  country  In  Vietnam.  Un- 
doubtedly many  of  these  men  did  not  wish 
to  go.  But  they  accepted  their  responsibili- 
ties. To  grant  amnesty  to  those  who  did  not 
accept  these  responsibilities  would  be  an  In- 
justice to  the  sacrifices  made  by  those  many 
who  did,  and  their  families. 

More  than  55,000  of  these  men  lost  their 
lives  serving  our  nation  in  Vietnam.  How 
can  we  answer  to  their  memory,  and  to  their 
surviving  loved  ones  and  friends,  and  ex- 
plain their  personal  sacrifices  if  we  retro- 
actively exempt  from  the  law  those  who  re- 
fused service,  and  thereby  violated  existing 
law? 

The  war  is  winding  down.  But  tboiisands  of 
American  troops  still  remain.  How  can  we 
grant  amnesty  when  the  war  is  still  go- 
ing on,  when  thousands  of  young  Americans 
are  still  risking  their  lives,  and  when  addi- 
tional young  men  are  currently  subject  to 
the  draft  and  to  service  this  year  in  Viet- 
nam? 

Our  system  of  representative  democracy 
could  not  exist  if  we  accepted  selective  obedi- 
ence to  our  laws,  or  did  not  enforce  all 
our  laws.  We  enjoy  many  benefits  of  a  free 
society,  including  the  privileges  of  infiu- 
encing  public  policy  through  public  debate. 
But  we  must  also  bear  the  burdens  of  a  free 
society  by  obeying  our  laws,  paying  oxii  taxes 
and  honoring  aU  the  collective  restraints 
that  enable  each  individual  to  be  free.  I 
fear  the  precedent  for  the  future  that  Con- 
gress would  set  If  we  were  to  begin  to  per- 
mit individuals  or  groups  to  decide  for 
themselves  which  laws  they  could  obey,  and 
which  they  could  Ignore  or  violate. 

Traditionally,  individuals  who  have  ttAt 
obliged  to  make  their  views  known  by  break- 
ing the  law  In  an  act  of  "civil  disobedience" 
have  also  been  prepared  to  take  full  respon- 
sibility for  their  act.  For  whatever  reasons 
they  have  felt  compelled  to  knowingly  break 
the  law,  they  have  also  recognized  the  duty 
of  the  government  to  enforce  that  law,  and 
have  accepted  the  punitive  consequences  of 
such  action.  I  think  this  principle  should 
apply  equally  well  here. 

I  feel  certain  that  the  vast  majority  of 
the  American  people  are  opposed  to  amnesty, 
and  would  not  want  their  elected  represent- 
atives to  enact  such  laws. 

Proponents  of  amnesty  cite  It  as  a  "heal- 
ing" step  In  a  country  emotionally  divided 
over  the  Vietnam  War.  To  the  contrary.  I 


fear  that  granting  amnesty  woiild  prompt 
further  dlTlsiveness  and  resentment  among 
the  vast  majority  of  our  citizens.  Including 
those  who  accepted  tlielr  responslMlitles. 
and  whose  Uves  have  been  affected  by  It. 
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HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF  UMMThUim 
IN   THE   HOUSE   OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  27.  1972 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Istvan 
B.  Gereben.  cochairman  of  the  Hunga- 
rian Freedom  Fighters  Federation  UJS.A., 
recently  delivered  a  speech  before  a  Joint 
meeting  of  the  executive  committees  of 
the  Washington  and  Baltimore  chapters 
of  the  federation. 

In  that  si>eech,  drawing  on  the  cruel 
and  bitter  lesson  he  and  his  fellow  Hun- 
garian-Americans learned  at  the  hands 
of  the  Communists,  he  stressed  the  im- 
portance of  negotiating  with  commu- 
nism's leaders  only  from  a  position  of 
strength. 

I  now  insert  his  speech  into  the 
Record: 

Speech  of  Istvan  B.  Oereben 

Fifty-four  years  ago,  on  January  8,  1918, 
President  Wilson  delivered  his  famed  "Four- 
teen Points"  speech  which  Instantly  became 
the  single  great  manifesto  of  World  War  I.  It 
was  western  democracy's  answer  in  its  first 
full-dress  debate  with  international  commu- 
nism. 

It  raised  a  standard  to  which  men  of  good 
will  in  all  nations  could  rally.  Wilson  hoped 
that  the  Foiu'teen  Points  Address  will  lead  to 
conversation  with  the  powers  at  war  concern- 
ing the  conclusion  of  peace.  Forces  beyond  his 
control  prevented  complete  vindication  of  the 
Points.  The  Armistice  Agreement  of  NovMnber 
11, 1918,  was  made  upon  the  bases  of  Wilson's 
Fourteen  Points.  The  Peace  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles violated  every  one  of  the  principles 
expressed  by  Wilson  and  the  Allied  press 
repudiated  his  proposal.  Senator  Lodge 
blocked  U.S.  entry  in  the  League  of  Nations. 

It  was  a  series  of  secret  agreements  be- 
tween the  participants  of  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence which  prevented  every  attempt  at  peace 
on  the  basis  of  self-determination. 

The  man  who  waged  the  war  to  end  all  war 
was  a  good  man.  He  was  a  man  who  deeply 
believed  in  peace.  Woodrow  Wilson  helped 
make  the  wcwld  safe  for  idecUism. 

He  set  an  example  to  our  present  Presi- 
dent who  aaid  on  February  18,  1971  that: 
"By  following  that  exaa^>le,  by  not  fearing 
to  be  Idealists  ourselves,  we  shall  make  the 
world  safe  for  free  man  to  live  in  peace." 

We  Hungarian-Americans — whose  roots 
are  in  the  Carpathian  Basin,  which  suffered 
the  most  from  the  Peace  Treaty  which  tor- 
pedoed the  loudly  and  continuoiisly  pro- 
fessed principle  of  self-determination  and 
sunk  It  to  the  position  of  a  rather  stale  joke- 
are  keenly  aware  of  the  dangers  posed  by 
being  an  idealist.  We  hope  that  our  Presi- 
dent, who  does  not  fear  to  be  an  Idealist, 
will  make  the  world  safe  for  free  men  to 
live  in  peace.  We  hope  that  he  will  achieve 
his  goal  for  all  men  by  creating  an  atmos- 
phere which  will  allow  all  men  to  be  free; 
we  hope  that  he  will  succeed  in  what  Presi- 


dent Wilson  failed:  the  practical  implemen- 
tation of  the  principle  of  self-determination 
for  all  naticMis,  weak  and  strong. 

We  sense  a  grain  of  humility  when  the 
President  presents  himself  as  pure  idealist. 
We  know  better.  His  three  Foreign  Policy 
Reports  to  the  Congress  reveal  that  he  is  a 
realist  inspired  by  high  ideals,  a  practical 
policy  maker,  a  staunch  negotiator  who  rep- 
resents freedom's  interests  in  a  series  of 
negotiations  with  enemies  of  everything  we 
cherish.  Survival,  peace  are  his  announced 
goals.  We  wish  him  well,  hope  and  pray  for 
his  success. 

As  one  American  with  strong  ties  to  people 
suffering  under  totalitarian  oppression  I 
must  express  some  concern  over  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  philosophical  convictions 
upon  which  this  Administration  Is  proceed- 
ing to  restu^M  American  p<dicles  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  new  realities. 

The  President  in  his  Address  to  the  United 
Nations :  General  Assembly  on  September  18, 
1969  said: 

"It  U  not  my  belief  that  the  way  to  peace 
is  by  giving  up  our  friends  or  letting  down 
our  allies." 

The  unfortunate  wording  of  the  Shanghai 
communique,  jointly  signed  by  Prime  Min- 
ister Chou  En-lal  and  the  President,  seems 
to  contradict  this  statement.  More  clarifica- 
tion and  explanation  is  needed  to  calm  the 
concern  of  our  citizens  with  Hungarian 
background.  For  us  the  President's  virtual 
disavowal  of  a  solemn  American  treaty  obli- 
gation seems  unprofitable  and  potentially 
dangerous. 

The  opening  p<dlcy  to  China  was  welcomed 
In  our  circles  with  understanding  of  Its  ne- 
cessity. 

The  method  chosen  for  the  execution  of 
that  policy,  however,  was  not  necessarily  ap- 
proved by  all  of  us. 

The  choice  ot  China  Itself  as  the  place  of 
the  meeting  was — in  the  opinion  of  many 
of  us — a  generous  gesture  towards  a  govern- 
ment which  labeled  us  as  "imperialist  dogs" 
for  too  many  years  and  continuing  to  do  so 
even  after  the  summit.  The  attendance  of 
a  "baUet" — with  an  obvious  and  degrading 
reference  to  the  head  of  an  allied  state — by 
the  President  and  Mrs.  Nixon  Is  rated  by 
us  as  tasteless  diplomacy. 

In  general  the  chance — provided  by  the 
ending  of  a  sterile  and  barren  relationship 
between  Communist  China  and  the  United 
States — to  cause  alarm  and  discomfort  in 
the  Kremlin  is  received  among  us  with  cau- 
tious hope.  The  price — Taiwan — we  paid  for 
this  hope  is  high.  We  react  to  the  Shanghai 
communique  with  the  same  nervousness  that 
we  felt  after  Britain's  Prime  Minister  Neville 
Chamberlain — sacrificing  Czechoslovakia  on 
the  altar  of  appeasement  of  tyranny — ^re- 
turned from  Mimlch  with  the  proud  an- 
nouncement of  his  "peace  in  our  time"  deal 
with  Chancellor  Adolph  Hitler  of  Nazi  Ger- 
many. Whether  the  meaningful  resvUts  from 
the  visit  of  the  U.8.  entourage  to  Peking  will 
justify  our  hope  or  our  nervousness  still 
remain  to  be  seen.  "^ 

The  Initial  step  to  replace  bipolarlsm  In 
world  politics  with  more  differentiated,  tri- 
angular OT  quadrilateral  relations  will  bring 
its  results,  good  or  bad,  to  a  tired,  apathetic 
world. 

We  are  in  near  agreement  on  the  Presi- 
dent's Vietnam  policy.  Most  Americans, 
among  them  the  nationalities,  are  convinced 
of  the  soundness  of  the  Vietnamlsation  Pro- 
gram. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  the  Vlet-Cong 
offensive  presently  in  progress  will  be  suc- 
cessfully stopped  by  the  forces  of  South  Viet- 
nam. It  must  be  observed  that  most  of  the 
heavy  weapons  used  in  this  offensive  were 
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supplied  by  the  Soviet  Union,  which  Is  ^ylng 
to  project  the  linage  of  peacemsker,  cl  lam- 
plon  oS  virtue.  This  Is  the  Soviet  Colon 
which  will  be  visited  by  our  Presldeit  In 
search  for  peace,  a  generation  of  peao  i.  In 
the  light  of  this  action  of  the  Soviet  U:  ilon, 
can  we  be  as  optimistic  as  seemingly  our 
President  Is,  about  the  future  of  our  wtnl  A? 

We  Joyfully  notice  the  presidential  s  ate- 
ments  assuring  us  that  Vietnam  will  ndfi  be 
forced  Into  a  settlement  contrary  to 
terests  of  the  aelf-govemlng,  self- 
■elf-reqMctliig  people  of  South  Vleti 

I  do  not  have  the  audacity  to 
on  our  pcAlcy  towards  Latin  America, 
problems  of  that  continent  are  not  very  ^ell 
known  to  me. 

One  obeervatlon,  however,  seems  api  ro- 
prlate:  Our  friezuls  on  the  South  deei  rve 
more  attention,  more  understanding  an  1  a 
more  vigorous  effort  to  bring  them  Into  Jm 
material  wealth  that  the  Western  Natl  ins 
so  fortunately  possess. 

In  a  little  more  than  one  month  the 
Ident  will  visit  Moscow.  As  In  the  case  < 
recent  visit  to  the  Peoples'  Republic  of  C 
Mr.  Nixon's  trip  is  part  of  his  Admli 
tlon's  steady  effort  to  achieve  his  main 
sign  policy  goal:  a  generation  of  peace, 
are,  we  were  at  war  with  the  Soviet  TJ 
We  wage  a  cold  war  against  each  other, 
war  Is  still  on  on  more  than  one  front, 
want  an  end  to  this  cold  war.  We  wani 
change  the  era  of  confrontations  to  the 
of  negotiations.  The  good  will  on  the 
of  the  United  States  has  been  repeal 
expressed. 

It  Is  the  dictate  of  the  clrci 
the  world  struggle  that  the  Soviet  Union 
not  undertake  anjrthlng  which  would 
either  total  war  or  total  peace.  The  So 
covtld  not  accept  total  war.  If  It  were  nu< 
the  risk  would  be  too  high.  If  It  wan 
nuclear,   Russia's  cumbersome  and  op] 
slve  regime  would  probably  collapse,  ai 
satellite   nations   would   rise   as  one 
against  its  tyranny.  But  a  general  peace 
also  be  undesirable;  It  wovQd  mean  ^4 
of  the  red  flag  of  revolution.  The  navl 
who  are  determining  the  course  of  the 
must  keep  this  in  mind  when  saUlng 
shallow  waters  of  negotiation. 

Now  on  the  eve  of  Mr.  Nixon's  Jouri 
the  Kremlin  may  we  quote  from 
most    successful    leaders    of 
Lenin  and  Stalin.  Lenin  said :  "In 
hot/never  tie   your  hands   with  coi 
tlons  of  formality.  It  Is  ridiculous  ifat  to 
know  the  history  of  war,  not  to  kno^  that 
a  treaty  Is  the  means  of  gaining 
And  Stalin  wrote:  "A  diplomat's  woi 
have  no  relation  to  action— otherwise 
kind  of  diplomacy  is  it?  Words  are  one 
actions  another.  Good  words  are  a 
the  concealment  of  bad  deeds.  Sin* 
plomacy  Is  no  more  possible  than  dry 
or  iron  wood." 

According   to  these  axioms,  the 
and  their  pupils  used  international 
ments  and  treaties  as  a  particularly  effec^ 
weapon  In  the  Communist  arsenal  of 
teglc  and  tactical  maneuvers  to  get  and 
us  off  balance,  to  exploit  our  weakneaaa 

We  reeaU  the  statement  of  Leonard 
piro.  dean  of  Soviet  Studies  in  Great 
given  to  the  Subcommittee  on  National 
curlty  and  International  Opieratlons  of 
Senate  Government  Operations  Commlttcb: 
"Soviet  policy  Is  unremittingly  dynamic.  It 
not  directed  toward  achieving  equUlbriiim 
or  balance  of  forces,  or  peace,  or  oollectlre 
security  ...  Its  ultimate  aim  Is  victory,  whb  h 
means  conununlst  rule  on  a  world  aca)  s. 
However  \uireallstic  this  aim  may  seem.  It 
the  case  that  It  has  been  thoroughly  lnci;^< 
cated  Into  the  minds  of  all  Soviet  leadif* 
from  Lenin  onwards  for  over  60  yean.' 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

From  the  President's  determination  to  go 
to  the  Kremlin  summit  meeting  with  ICr. 
Breshnev,  we  eondnde  that  he  U  oonvlnoed 
either  that  the  Ruaalani  changed  to  honcr 
the  written  word,  gave  up  their  aim.  or  that 
be  oan  outmanauver  them.  We  hcqie  that  one 
of  the  posslblUtles  U  a  reaUty. 

It  Is  comforting  to  us  that  many  state- 
ments have  been  made  In  regard  to  American 
commitments  to  the  defence  of  common  In- 
terests with  the  free  half  of  Europe.  Ameri- 
cans of  Polish,  Czech,  Slovak,  Hungarian. 
Rumanian.  Bulgarian  and  German  ori^n 
were  pleased  to  hear  the  repeated  repudia- 
tion of  the  Brezhnev  Doctrine  by  the  Preal- 
dent  and  Secretary  Rogers. 

The  American  view  of  the  proposed  Con- 
ference on  Buropean  Seciulty.  as  expressed 
by  the  speeches  of  Undersecretary  Johnson 
(Feb.  19,  1971)  and  Secretary  Rogers  (Deo.  1. 
Dec.  8,  1B71;  and  January  4,  February  24. 
1972)  cannot  be  faulted  by  anyone  who  knows 
the  area,  the  problems  and  Intentions  of  the 
parUdjMmU  and  the  realistic  poaslblUtlea. 

A  Joint  memorandum  of  the  American 
Hxinjpulan  Federation,  the  Hungarian  Free- 
dom Fighters  Federation  UJ3JL  and  the  Fed- 
eration of  Ftee  Hungarian  JurlsU.  which  was 
submitted  to  the  President,  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  Secretary  Rogers  In  1968.  deeoribes 
one  approach — im  approach  favored  by  us— 
detailing  the  proposed  solution  to  the  prob- 
lems which  must  be  addreased  by  a  Confer- 
ence on  European  Security  if  It  oonvenes.  In 
general  we  object  to  a  Conference  which  re- 
sults In  a  degraded  role  of  America  in  the 
Atlantic  Community,  a  guarantee  of  the 
post-war  status  quo  In  Europe  and  which 
does  not  endorse  the  principle  of  self-deter- 
mination and  doea  not  assure  the  sovereignty 
of  the  participants  and  of  all  those  who  are 
affected  by  the  results  of  the  Conference. 

A  maj(v  Iseue  among  ethnic  Americans  Is 
the  controversy  surrounding  Radio  Liberty 
and  Radio  Free  Europe.  We  know  that  Sena- 
tor Fulbright  is  the  key  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem. We.  however,  respectfully  request  the 
Administration  and  the  Congress  to  do  what- 
ever Is  possible  to  maintain  these  ndios.  We— 
if  anyone — know  the  multiplicity  of  pcob- 
lems  facing  the  managers  and  operators 
of  these  stations  and  other  establishments 
of  Free  Europe  Inc.  Based  on  the  reports  pre- 
pared by  the  Library  of  Oongreas  for  Mr. 
Fulbright.  we  are  convinced  that  the  func- 
tions performed  by  these  stations  are  es- 
sential and  eqwdally  useful  at  the  present 
time  when  America  miist  keep  all  of  the  op- 
tions at  Its  disposal  open  to  succeed  In  the 
series  of  negotiations  with  Russia  and  the 
Hon  Curtain  Countries  to  which  Radio  Lib- 
erty and  Radio  Free  Europe  beam  the  voice 
of  freedom. 

I  must  express  otir  concern  caused  by  the 
increasing  efforts  of  the  Oommimlst  Hun- 
garian Gov«nment  in  the  United  States  in 
order  to  discredit  American-Hungarians 
prominent  in  pubUc  life  and  infiltrate  Hun- 
garian churches,  associations  and  other  c\il- 
tural,  educational  and  political  organiza- 
tions. 

Tlie  arrival  of  the  new  ambsaeador.  Dr. 
KaxKAj  Seabo.  signaled  a  new  and  aggravated 
offensive  against  those  who  oppose  the  poU- 
cies  and  methods  of  Mr.  Kadar's  regime. 

Our  open  and  free  society  provides  the 
Communist  diplomats  with  opportunities 
unimaginable  under  their  own  system.  The 
opening  of  two  consulates,  in  New  York  and 
in  Cleveland,  will  greatly  enhance  the  suc- 
cessful operation  of  the  well-trained  and 
highly  skilled  propagandists  and  agents  of 
the  Hungarian  nglme,  stUl  kept  In  power  by 
Soviet  bayonets. 

The  stand  taken  by  the  President  <m  the 
issue  of  the  Holy  Crown  of  Saint  Stephen  is 
very  much  m>prsclated.  According  to  State 
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Department  sources  the  recently  puUished 
reports  speculating  about  the  possibility  of 
the  Crown's  rstum  to  the  Ocmmunlst  Hun- 
garian Govemmoit  are  acroneous.  Ths  Pres- 
ident's letter  to  Cardinal  Mlndasenty.  stating 
ttiat  there  are  no  plans  for  the  rtieaae  of  the 
Crown  from  U.8.  custody  and  a  State  De- 
partment announcement  declaring  that  the 
United  States  has  conducted  no  negotiations 
with  the  Government  of  Hungary  on  the  sub- 
ject of  return  of  the  Crown  and  is  not  pre- 
paring to  conduct  such  negotiations  are  re- 
ceived with  much  relief.  We  hope  that  the 
oomlng  months  will  not  change  the  dstw- 
mlnatlon  of  our  Presideut  In  this  matter. 

We  also  have  to  express  our  appreciation 
for  the  President's  personal  greetings  sent 
to  Cardinal  Mlndsaenty  on  the  occasion  of 
hU  80th  birthday.  The  telegram  is  Inter- 
preted by  us  as  repudiation  of  rumcov  about 
ill  feelings  between  the  Cardinal  and  the 
United  States  government.  The  President's 
kind  and  friendly  words  mean  conoem  for. 
and  recognition  of  a  former  guest  of  America 
and  the  Primate  of  Hungary. 

Security  and  detente  are  said  to  be  the 
two  pillars  of  the  common  policy  of  the 
NATO  coiuitries.  These  two  pillars  are  of 
equal  Importance  and  rank.  It  would  be  un- 
wise to  pursue  a  policy  of  detente  without 
security  and  also  vice  versa:  a  security  policy 
without  the  will  tor  detente  would  amount 
to  nothing  else  but  continuation  of  the  cold 
war. 

Security  la  provided  by  strength,  military, 
spiritual,  moral.  But  above  all  it  requires 
strength  of  will  to  be  strongl  We  want  to  be 
strongi  We  want  the  United  States  to  be 
strong!  We  want  our  President  to  be  strongi 
We  want  him  to  explore  all  avenuee  of  peace. 
We  want  him  to  be  an  Idealist,  the  Wilson 
Of  the  1970's  without  allowing  secret  di- 
plomacy to  destroy  principles  and  Instead  of 
solving,  creating  problema.  We  Icnow  he  wants 
an  end  to  confrontations,  he  works  for  de- 
tente. But  we  do  not  want  him  to  be  the 
Chamberlain  of  the  1970's.  We  do  not  want 
him  to  appease  I  We  want  him  to  remain  the 
President  who  said:  "We  must  be  mor«  re- 
sourceful than  ever  in  the  pursuit  of  peace, 
and  at  the  same  time  more  determined  *»»*" 
ever  In  the  maintenance  of  our  defense.  For 
even  as  many  things  are  changing  In  ths 
world  of  the  1970'b,  one  fact  remains:  Amer- 
ican strength  is  the  keystone  in  the  struc- 
ture of  peace.  .  .  .  The  strength  that  oom- 
manda  req>ect  is  the  only  foundation  on 
which  peace  among  nations  oan  ever  be 
buUt."      ' 
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HON.  ROBERT  P.  GRIFFIN 

or  moBiaair 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  TBM  TTNTIED  STATES 

Thtursdav,  AprU  27.  1972 

Mr.  QRIFFIN.  Ux.  President,  every  3 
yean  the  Department  of  Labor  publishes 
a  comprebenslTe  oocupatioQal  outlook 
handbook  which  Is  widely  used  by  ooun- 
Belon  and  educators  who  help  young  peo- 
ple in  selecting  courses  of  study  and 
careen. 

Tlie  1973-73  edition  of  the  handbook  Is 
now  available. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  sum- 
mary of  the  handbook,  entitled  "Occtva- 
tional  Outlook  Handbook  in  Brief,"  be 
printed  In  the  Rboobd. 

There  being  no  objeetlca,  the  som- 
mary  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RxcoBD,  as  foUows: 


April  28,  1972 
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PROFESSIONAL  AND  REUTED  OCCUPATIONS 
BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION  AND  RELATED  PROFESSIONS 


Arams 


Occupttion 


sinploysNiil 
1970 


opMiinB 
tol9a0i 


Efflptoymwit  praspads  > 


Occapstiaa 


EtiiflMtad 
fiMnt 
1970 


Avwac* 

mmni 

opMinp 

10  19001 


EoiptoysiMt  pmpwb ' 


AdvMtWnf  warhtn. 


MarkfUns  rHSMCh 
tMffcsn. 


PmofliMl  woffcsii. 


Public  raiitiooi 


<91,000  31,200   EicsllMit  opperlsnitiM.  Strang  demand  for 

caltata  tiainad  applicants.  Gndoalai  of 
bosinasa    and    otnar    acfaoob    offaring 

,,,  aeeeantini  thoold  kaw  food  prespacts. 

141.000  S,4Q0   Stow  growtn.  Opportunitias  will  ba  good, 

Iwwswr,  lor  nighty  qualilM  applicants, 

aapaaaHy  in  adraitising  aganeias. 

23,000  2,600   EwaUant  opportunitias  aspacially  for  thosa 

who  haw  graduate  degrses.  Existing 
roacfcating  research  organizations  are 
axpadsd  to  expand  and  now  research 
dMMitmanb  and  independent  firms 
setup. 

160,000  9,100   FavoraMa  outhwk,  aspacially  for  college 

graduates   with   training   in    personnel 
administrslian.    (Wore   workers    will    be 
needed  for  recruiting,  interviewing,  and 
psychological  tasting. 
75,000  4,400   Rapid  incraasa  due  to  population  growth 

and  rise  in  level  of  business  activity.  An 
increasing  emount  of  funds  will  ba  allo- 
catad  to  public  relations  work. 


anginaara. 


Ceramic  anginaars. 


Chemical  anginaars.. 


CLERGYMEN 


Protestant  minisisra..      295,000 


RDfflSK  CaUMlic 
priaiis. 


9.9» 


60,000 


CONSERVATION  OCCUPATIONS 


ForaitKS. 


Forastoy  aides. 


Range  managaia.. 


22,000  1,000   Number  oi  forestry  graduates  may  mora 

than  meet  demand.  Private  ownan  of 
timbocland  and  forest  products  industries 
ahouM  employ  increasing  number  of 
foresters.  Oamand  in  ttia  Fsderal  Gowm- 

.    ..^  ment  is  expected  to  remain  stable. 

11,000  1,300    Favorable  opportunitias,  especially  for  thosa 

who  have  post-high  school  training  in 
forestry.  The  number  of  aides  required  by 
forest  products  industries  and  the  Federal 

,  .„  Government  is  expected  to  increase. 

3,600  60    Dedining  employment  opportunities  in  the 

Federal  Government  because  scientific 
and  technical  duties  will  be  done  increas- 
ingly by  natural  scienUsts.  The  dedina 
will  be  somewhat  offset  by  increasing 
ampjoymant  opportunities  in  the  private 
aactor. 


COUNSELING  OCCUPATIONS 


Employnwnt 
ceunaalon. 


RehebilitaUon 
counselors. 

School  cosnsalen. 


1,000 

13.000 
54,000 


1,100 


1,600 
5,200 


Excsilent  opportunities  for  those  who  have 
master's  degrees  or  experience  in  the 
field.  Graduates  with  bachelor's  decrees 
and  15  hours  of  counseling-ralated 
courses  will  find  favorable  opportunities 
in  State  and  local  employment 

Shortate  occupation.  Ewallant  opportunities 
for  Aose  who  have  graduate  work  in  re- 
habilitation counseling  or  in  releted  fields. 

Vary  rapid  employment  increase,  reflecting 
continued  growth  of  counseling  services 
and  some  increase  in  secondary  school 
enrollmonts. 


ENGINEERING  OCCUPATIONS 
(EsUmated  employment,  1970-1,100,000;  tnnt*  onnual  openings  to  1980  1-58,000) 


65.000 


Agrkvltural  engineer!.  13, 000 


Footnotea  at  end  at  UMU. 


1, 500  Long-run  outlook  favorable  but  employment 
opportunitias  fluctuate  periodically.  Cur- 
rently, openings  may  rail  short  of  the 
number  seeking  employment. 
600  Rapid  increase  due  to  the  growing  mechani- 
zation of  farm  operations,  incraasing  em- 
phasis on  conservation  of  reaouicas,  and 
the  broadening  use  of  agricultural  pro- 
ducts and  wastes  as  industrial  nw 
materials. 


Civil  engineers. 


9,700  Competition  keen  in  some  denominations. 
Many  clergyman  will  find  work  in  social 
work,  aducatkMi,  and  as  chaplains  with  ths 
Armed  Forces. 
300  Number  of  rai>bis  probably  will  ba  Inade- 
quate. Growth  in  Jewish  raligious  affiliation 
and  in  the  number  of  synagogues,  along 
with  damand  for  rabbis  to  work  with 
aadal  weHara  and  other  Jewish  affiliated 
organizations,  shouM  continua. 

2, 200  Growing  number  needed.  Number  of  priesb 
ordained  insufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of 
newly  estaUished  parishes,  expanding  col- 
togas,  and  growth  of  the  Catholic  popula- 
Uon. 


3,000  120   Excaltont  prospects  for  those  who  hara 

graduate  degrees.  Increased  reseerch  »nt 
development  expenditures  will  creete  near 
jobs  in  arees  such  as  prosthetics,  cyber- 
netics, instrumentation  systems,  computer 
usage,  and  environmental  pollotton. 
10, 000  SOO    Rapid  increase  in  requirements  doe  to  grow- 

ing use  of  ceramic  materials,  nuclear 
energy  programs  and  electroaics  as  awH 
as  in  consumer  and  industrial  uaes. 
50,000  1, 700  t^ Moderate  growth  from  expenston  of  the 

chemical  industry  and  laige  emenditurai 
for  research  and  development.  Opportuni- 
ties also  will  ariae  in  new  arau  ot  amrk 
such  as  environmental  control. 
185.000  10, 000~I  Expanding  opportunities  from  growing  needs 

for  housing,  industrial  buildings,  and  Mgh- 
way  transportation  systems.  Urtwn  en- 
vironmental problems  such  as  air  pollu- 
tion also  should  raquire  additional  civil 
engineers. 
235.000  12.200    Very  rapid  growth  related  to  demand  for 

electncal  equipment  to  eutomato  an4 
fflsdianiza  production  procssaas,  espaci* 
ally  for  items  such  as  computers  and 
numerical  controls  for  machine  tools,  end 
for  electrical  end  etectranic  consumer 
goods. 
125^000  ~"  8.000  Very  rapid  growth  in  empioynient  resultinf 
from  the  Incraestng  compiexity  ot  indue- 
trial  operations,  expansion  of  automated 

ftrocosses,    and    continued    growth    of 
ndustries. 
220, 000  10, 100    Rapid  employment  growth  due  to  demand  for 

industrial  machinery  and  machine  tools 
and  increasing  technological  comptoxity  of 
industrial  machinery  and  procassas. 
10^  000  500    Rapid  increase  in  number  of  workers  needed 

by  the  metalworkini  industries  to  devetop 
mebis  and  new  alloys  as  well  as  adapt 
currant  ones  to  new  needs,  and  to  solve 
metallurgical  problems  in  the  efficient  use 
of  nuclear  energy. 
$,000  100    Favorabto  opportunities  through  the  1970's. 

The  number  of  new  graduates  in  mining 
engineering  entering  nie  industry  may  ba 
fewer  than  the  number  needed  to  replace 
those  who  retira  or  die. 


Electrical  engineers. 


Industrial  engineers.. 


Mechanical  engineera. 


Metallurgkal 
engineers 


Mining  engineers.. 


HEALTH  SERVICE  OCCUPATIONS 


Cbiropractora. 


Dental  assistants.. 

Dental  laboratory 
tadinidans. 


Dental  hygienists..... 


Dentists... 
Dietitians.. 


Electrocardiographto 
technicians. 


Elnctroenoephato- 
graphic  tachnt- 
cians. 

Hospital  administra- 
tofs. 


16.000 

91,000 
33^500 

16,000 

103.000 
3(^000 

9,500 

3,000 

17.000 


900 

9,200 
2.900 

3,100 

5,400 
2.300 

1,600 

950 

1.000 


Medical  atsisUnto 175^000         20,000 


Inhatotton  tharapbli.. 


Medical  laboratory 
worker*. 


10.  ( 


2.100 


Favoratrfe  outlook  although  onlv  a  smaH 
growth  in  demand  is  expected.  Anticipsted 
number  of  new  graduates  will  be  inada- 
quato  to  fill  openings. 

Excellent  opportunities,  especially  for 
graduates  of  academk  programs. 

Very  food  outtook  for  well-quaiifiad  tech- 
nicians and  trainees.  Best  opportunities 
for  sslaried  positrans  in  commerdel 
toboratories  and  the  Federal  Government 

Supply  will  continue  to  be  inadequeto  to 
meat  demands  ol  the  growing  popototion. 
Very  good  opportunities  both  lor  lull-bme 
and  part-time  workers. 

Very  good  opportunities.  Limited  capacity  of 
dental  schools  will  restrict  supply  of  new 
graduates. 

Very  good  opportunities  for  both  full-time 
and  part-time  workers  due  to  expanding 
programs  in  hospitol  and  nursing  facili- 
ties and  in  other  institutions. 

Exeellent  opportunities  due  to  increased  re- 
liance by  physicians  upon  eiectrocardio- 
grams  in  diagnosing  heart  diseese  and 
upon  electrocardiographs  in  monitoring 
patients  under  intensive  care. 

Excaltont  opportunities  as  EK's  era  used 
mora  to  diagnoas  brain  diseases  and  to 
monitor  brain  activity. 

Very  good  opportunities  for  those  who  have 
master's  degrees  in  hospital  administFa- 
tion.  Applicants  without  graduate  training 
arill  find  it  increasingly  difficult  to  entor 
this  field. 

Excellent  opportunities,  especially  for  gradu- 
ates of  2-yaar  junior  ooltofa  prapam. 
The  shortage  ol  physicians,  me  incraaain( 
comptoxity  ol  medKal  practwe,  and  the 
growing  volume  of  paperwork  will  add  to 
demand. 

Emilent  opportunitiea  ratatad  to  the  ireMer 
demand  for  haelth  servtoe*.  The  beiiagu 
derhred  from  releasing  nuraea  and  kindred 
peraonnel  to  perform  their  primary  deltos 


11B,000  13,500    Excellent  opportunitiee  tor  new  graduate* 

dipaaa  ia  mediojl  teeh- 

.  Demand  udH  he  pertlcutorly  stf*fl( 


with  bachelor's  de 

ton.  De 
tor  thoee  who  heve  graduate  training  i* 


notoc 


biochMiittry, 
and  viroloiy. 
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HEALTH  SERVICE  OCCUPATIOI  S— Centiiwad 


OKMiMtion 


Estimated 

•mptoymtnt 

1970 


Av«rH* 
annual 


Medical  record 
librarian*. 

Occupational 
ttioniusts. 


Occupational  therapy 
assistants. 


Optometrists.. 


Optometric  assistanb. 


13.000 
7,500 

6.000 

18.000 
5,000 


1,500 
1.150 

1.300 

800 
300 


to  1960  >    Emp  tyment  prospecb  ■ 


Osteopathic  physicians. 

13.S0O 

950 

Podiatrists 

7,000 

250 

Pharmacists 

129.000 

5.100 

Physical  therapists.... 

15,000 

1,600 

Physical  therapy 
assistants. 

10,000 

2,200 

Physicians 

305,000 

22,000 

Veterinarians 

25,000 

1.500 

Radialo(ic 
tKhndofists. 

80,000 

7.700 

Reiistared  nurses 

700,000 

69.000 

Sanitarians 

15.000 

1.100 

iSpMCh  pathotigisb 
and  audiolofists. 

Z2,000 

2.200 

Suriical  technicians... 

25.000 

2.600 

Exc^lent  opportunities  for  irsduates  of 
a|  proved  medical  record  librarian  pro- 
|i  ims. 

E>ci  llent  opportunities.  Demand  is  expected 
tc    encead  supply  as  interest  in  the  re- 

h  ibllitation  of  disabled  persons  and  the 
SI  ccess  of  established  occupational 
tl  srapy  programs  increases. 

Ewi  llent  opportunities,  particularly  tor 
g  iduates  who  have  received  the  title  of 
c  rtified  occupational  therapy  assistant 
(  :OTA)  from  the  American  Occupational 
I  lerapy  Association. 

Fav  rable  outlook.  By  the  mld-1970's.  new 
g  iduates  may  approiimate  demand 
b  cause  of  expected  expansion  of 
0|  tometry  schools. 

Ma(  irate  employment  increase  resulting 
tr  im  an  expanding  population,  more 
el  lerly  people  and  white-collar  workers. 
ai  d  a  wider  recognition  of  the  importance 
ol  good  vision  for  efficiency  at  work  and  in 
s(  »ool. 

Exc  illent  opportunities.  Greatest  demand  in 
S  ites  where  osteopathy  is  widely  accepted 
ai  a  method  of  treatment. 

Favi  rsble  opportunities  for  new  graduates 
to  establisn  their  own  practices  as  well  as 
to  enter  salaried  positions  in  other 
p(  liatrists'  offices,  hospitals,  extended 
u  e  facilities,  and  public  nealth  programs. 

Emp  oyment  will  grow  as  a  result  of  new 
dr  igs,  increasing  numbers  of  pharmacies, 
ar  1  insurance  plans  coveringprescriptions. 

Eici  llent  prospects  as  demand  continues  to 
e  ceed  supply.  Increased  public  recogni- 
ti  )n  ol  the  importance  of  rehabilitation 
vill  result  in  expanded  programs  to  help 
t  e  disabled. 

Exdbllent  opportunities,  particularly  for 
[raduates  of  2-year  junior  college  pro- 
grams. 

SI  ortage  occupation.  Excellent  opportunities 
or  employment,  as  limited  capacity  of 
nodical  schools  restricts  supply  of  new 
iraduates. 

Vi  ry  good  outlook.  Supply  will  be  restricted 
jy  limited  capacity  of  schools  of  veterinary 
nedicine. 

Vqy  good  outlook  for  both  full-time  and 
•art-time  workers,  primarily  as  a  result 
of  the  expansion  in  the  use  of  X-ray 
I  quipment  to  diagnose  and  treat  diseases. 

Ve  y  good  outlook.  Opportunities  as  admin- 
i  itratorj,     teachers,    clinical     specialists, 

ubiie  hMlth  nursM.  and  in  fKMrch  irt 

I  xcerient  ror    nurses   who   have   graduate 

I  raining. 
Ve  y   favorable   opportunities   lor   cotlege 

raduatM.  A  bachtlor's  degrN  in  enviroiv- 

lenttl  health   is   preferred,   although   a 

agree  in  one  of  the  basic  sciences  gener- 

lly  is  accepted. 
G(  xj  opportunltias,  nptcially  lor  those  who 
lave completed  graduate  study.  Increasing 
tmphasis  on  tne  master's  degree  by 
■edersi  and  State  Governments  will  limit 
ipportunities  at  the  bachelor  level. 
Ei  rellent    opportunities,     particularly    for 

unior  college  graduates. 


MATHEMATICS  AND  RELATE!  i  OCCUPATIONS 


Actuaries. 


Mathematiclant. 


Statistictans 


5,200  300    ECellent  opportunities.  Strong  demand  for 

tecent  college  graduates  who  have  back- 
grounds  in  mathematics  and  have  passed 
icluarial  examinations. 

75. 000  4, 600    F^orable  outlook  tor  Ph.  D.  graduates  to 

each  and  do  research  Because  of  the 
arge  number  of  mathematicians  projected 
0  receive  bachelor's  degrees,  competition 
or  entry  positions  will  be  keen. 

24,000  1,400    Ve  y  good  opportunities  for  new  graduates 

nd  experienced  statisticians  in  industry 
nd  government. 


NATURAL  SCIENCE  OCC  JPATIONS 


Geolotisls 23.000  500 

Geophysicistt 8.000  500 


Occupation 


EstiiMted 

emptoymMt 

1970 


Avwai* 

annual 

openings 

toi9eo> 


EmploymenI  prospecb  - 


Meteorofofisb 


Ocetnographers. 


4.400  200    Favorable    outlook.    Space-age    activities 

contribute  to  demand.  Those  who  have 
advanced  degrees  will  be  in  special 
demand  to  conduct  research,  teach  in 
colleges  and  universities,  and  engage  in 
management  and  consulting  work. 

S,406  300    Favorable  outlook  lor  those  who  have  ad- 

vanced degrees.  The  importance  of  the 
ocean  in  national  defense  as  wall  as  a 
source  of  energy,  minerals,  and  food  will 
open  up  new  opportunities  lor  specialists. 


UFE  SCIENCE  OCCUPATIONS 


Biochemisb. 


14.000 


800 


Life  scientisb. 


180.000 


Good  employment  opportunities  especially 
for  those  who  have  Ph.  D.  degrees  to 
conduct  independent  research  or  to  teach. 
The  greatest  growth  will  be  in  medical 
research. 
9.900  Rapid  increase  in  employment  through  the 
i970's.  However,  the  number  of  life 
science  graduates  also  is  expected  to 
increase  rapidly  and  result  in  keen  com- 
petition for  the  more  desirable  positions. 
Those  who  hold  advanced  degrees,  espe- 
cially Ph.  D.'s,  should  have  less  competi- 
tion than  those  who  hold  bachelor's 
degrees. 


PHYSICAL  SCIENTISTS 


Astronomers. 


Chemisb. 


Food  scientisb. 


Physiclsb. 


1.300 


137,000 


7.300 


48,000 


100 


9,400 


400 


3,500 


Employment  opportunities  will  be  favorable 
but  higher  level  positions  will  be  filled  by 
persons  with  a  doctorate.  Bachelor's  or 
master's  degree  recipients  will  have  favor- 
able prospects  primarily  as  research  and 
technical  assistants. 

Favorable  outlook.  Chemists  will  continue 
to  be  needed  to  perform  research  and 
development  work.  They  also  will  be 
needed  to  teach  at  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, where  the  strongest  demand  will 
be  for  those  who  have  Ph.  D.  degrees. 

Favorable  employment  outlook  at  all  degree 
levels  as  a  result  of  an  expanding  popu- 
lation demanding  a  greater  variety  of 
quality  convenience  foods  -both  in  and 
outeide  the  home. 

Favorable  opportunities,  particularly  for 
those  who  have  advanced  degree  s  to  teach 
at  colleges  and  universities.  Physicists 
will  be  required  in  substantial  numbers 
to  do  complex  research  and  development 
work. 


PERFORMING  ARTISTS 


Actors  and  Ktrtssts. 


Dancan. 


Musicians  and  music 
teachen. 


Singers  and  singing 
teachers. 


15,000 

23,000 
210.000 

75,000 


800   Applicants  greatly  outnumber  jobs  available. 

Moreover,  many  actors  are  employed  in 
their  profession  for  only  a  small  part  of 
year. 

1, 500  Limited  opportunities.  The  number  of  appli- 
cants exceeds  the  number  of  jobs  available. 
Best  outlook  is  for  those  trained  to  teach. 
11, 100  Overcrowded  field.  Keen  competition  among 
performers.  Some  openings  may  result 
from  the  expanded  use  of  video  cassettes 
and  cable  TV.  Best  prospects  are  in 
teaching. 

4, 300  Highly  competitive  field.  Some  opportunities 
should  result  from  the  expanded  use  of 
video  cassettes  and  cable  TV.  but  best 
prospects  remain  in  teaching. 


SOCIAL  SCIENTISTS 


AnthropolOfisb. 


Economists. 


Geetrephen. 


Fi  lorable    prospecb    for    graduates   with 

idvanced    degrees;    those    who    have 

laehelor's   degrees    probably   will    lac* 

om  petition  for  entry  positions. 
Fa  rorsble  outlook,  especially  for  those  who 

lave  graduate  degrees.  Geophysicisb  will 

>e  needed  to  operate  highly  sophisticated      Historians. 

iquipment  to  find  concealed  tuel  and 

[iineral    deposib;    explore    the    outer 

tmosphere  and  spKe;  and  solve  prob- 

ims  related  to  water  shortages,  flood 

ontrol.  and  pollution  abatement 


3,100  200    Rapid  increase,  especially  in  the  college 

teaching  held.  Some  positions  will  be 
found  in  museums,  archeological  research 
programs,  mental  and  public  health  pro- 
grams, and  in  community  survey  work. 

33,000  2,300    Excellent  opportunities  for  those  who  have 

graduate  degrees  in  teaching, government, 
and  business.  Young  people  with  bache- 
lor's degrees  will  find  employment  in 
Government  and  as  management  trainees 
in  industry  and  business. 
7,100  500    Favorable  outlook.  Demand  will  be  strong 

in  teaching  and  research  for  those  who 
have  Ph.  D.'s.  Those  who  have  master's 
degrees  or  less  face  competition.  Colleges 
and  universities  will  offer  the  greatest 
number  of  opportunities,  although  em- 
ployment is  expected  to  rise  in  govern- 
ment and  in  private  industry. 

15,500  1,000    Favorable  opportunities  in   teaching  and 

archival  work  for  experienced  Ph.  D.'s. 
New  Ph.  D.  recipients  and  those  with 
lesser  degrees  will  encounter  competition; 
teaching  positions  available  for  thoso 
meeting  certification  requirements. 
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14897 


Occupation 


Estimated 

employment 

1970 


Avertfe 

annual 

oponinfs 

to  19801 


Emptoymont  prospocb ' 


Political  scientisb... 


Sociolotisb. 


11,000  700   Very  good  procpocb  (or  those  who  have 

f^.  0.  degrees  and  are  interested  in 
collefe  tiOCTing.  More  limited  prospects 
for  those  with  master's  degrees  or  less. 

12, 000  too   Good  prospocb  for  those  iwho  have  Ph.  0. 

degrees,  but  those  with  only  master's 
•  degrees  will  face  considerable  competition. 
Very  good  opportunities  in  college  teach- 
ing and  in  nonbuching  fields  dealing  with 
social  and  welfare  problems  and  the 
implementation  of  legislation  to  develop 
human  resources. 


TEACHERS 


College  and  university 
teachers. 


Kindergarten  and  ele- 
menUry  school 
teachers. 


335,000  10,800    Good  employment  propsocb  at  4-year  col- 

leges for  those  who  have  Ph.  D.  degrees 
and  at  2-year  colleges  for  those  who  nave 
master's  degrees.  New  Ph.  D.'s  will  face 
stronger  competition  for  openings  as  their 
numbers  grow  each  year. 
1.260.000  52.000    New  |raduates  may  face  keen  competition 

for  jobs  during  the  1970's.  Young  people 
seeking  their  first  teaching  assignment 
will  find  schools  placing  greater  emphasis 
on  their  academic  worlt  and  the  quality 
of  their  training.  Nevertheless,  employ- 
ment opportunities  may  be  very  favorable 
in  urban  ghettos,  rural  districts,  and  in 
geographic  areas  where  teaching  salaries 
are  low  and  better  paying  opportunities 
are  available  in  other  fields.  Tne  outlook 
also  will  be  favorable  for  teachers  who  are 
trained  to  work  with  handicapped  child- 
ren. Many  students,  however,  who  are 
preparing  for  elementary  teaching  as  a 
career  will  have  to  direct  their  studies 
toward  other  careers. 

1.015,000  38.000    Opportunities  will  be  very  favorable  in  some 

geographic  areas  and  in  subject  fields 
such  as  the  physical  sciences.  Increased 
demand  for  teachers  trained  in  the  educa- 
tion of  menblly  rebrded  or  physically 
handicapped  children  is  expected.  Never- 
theless, if  pest  trends  of  entry  and  reentry 
continue,  nie  supply  of  secondary  teachers 
will  significantly  exceed  requiremenb. 


TECHNICIANS 


Secondary  school 
teachers. 


Draftsmen 

310,000 

Engineering  and 
science  technicians. 

650,000 

Food  processing 

tKhnicjans. 

3.4M 

16, 300  Favorable  outlook,  especially  for  those  hav- 
ing post  high  school  training  in  drafting. 

33, 000  Favorable  opportunities.  Demand  strongest 
for  graduates  of  post-secondary  techni- 
cian training  schools  to  fill  more  responsi- 
ble   i«b«.    Industrial    eipansien    end 

complexity  ot  products  and  manutacturing 

processei  will  increase  demand. 
150    Favorable    opportunities,    especially    for 

graduates  of  post-secondary  teelinical 

training  programs.  The  complexity  of 
processing  convenience  foods  under 
higher  quality  and  safety  standards  will 
result  in  a  need  for  more  technicians  in 
many  areas  of  the  food  industry. 


WRITING  OCCUPATIONS 


Newspaper  reporters..  39.000  1.650    Favorable  opportunities  for  young  people 

with  exceptional  blent  and  abiliN  to 
handle  news  about  highly  specialized  and 
technical  subjecb.  Weekly  or  daily  news- 
papers in  small  towns  and  suburban 
areas  offer  the  most  opportunities  for 
beginners. 

Technical  writers 20.000  1.000    Good  prospecb  for  those  having  college 

courses  in  writing  and  technical  subjecb 
plus  writing  ability. 


OTHER  PROFESSIONAL  AND  RELATED  OCCUPATIONS 


Airline  dispatchers. .. 
Air  traffic  controllers.. 


Aichitecb. 


Broadcast  technicians. 


1.200 
20.000 


33,000 


22,000 


60 
800 


2,700 


500 


Few  openings  because  field  is  very  small. 

Moderate  increase  as  a  result  of  growth  in 
the  number  of  airport  towers  and  the 
need  to  provide  services  for  private  planes. 

Favorable  opportunities  for  registered 
architecb.  Growth  in  nonresidential  as 
well  as  residential  construction.  Home- 
owners' growing  awareness  of  the  value 
of  architecb'  services  also  will  spur 
demand. 

Technical  advances,  such  as  automatic 
programing  and  remote  control  of  trans- 
mitters, will  keep  employment  from 
growing  However,  deaths  and  retiromenb 
will  create  some  openings. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Occupation 


Average 

Estimated  annual 

emptoyment       openings 

1970        to  1980  >    Employment  prospecb  > 


College  career  plan- 
ning and  placement 
counselors. 


Commercial  artisb... 


Flight  engineers 

8,500 

500 

Ground  radio  oper- 
ators, and  tele- 
typisb  (civil  avia- 
tion). 

7,850 

50 

Home  economisb 

105,000 

6,700 

Industrial  designers.. 

10,000 

300 

1  nterior  designers 
and  decorators. 

15,000 

700 

Landscape  architecb. 


Lawyers. 


280,000  14,000 


Librarians 

Library  technicians. 

Photographers 


Pilob  and  copilob. 

Programers 


Psychoiogists. 


Radio  and  television 
announcers. 


Recreation  workers.. 

SKial  workers 

Surveyors 

Systems  analysb 

Underwriters 

Urban  planners 


2,800  200    Very    raiitd    increase    in    employment    as 

studeab  and  colleges  increase  in  number 
and  as  girsater  recognition  is  given  to  the 
need  for  counsahng— especially  of  minor- 
ity grouD  studenb  and  studenb  of  low 
income  families. 
60,000  2,500    Favorable  outlook  for  well-trained  and  qual- 

ified workers.  Young  people  with  only 
average  ability  and  little  spacialued  train- 
ing will  face  keen  competition  and  have 

limited  opportunity  for  advancement. 

Very  rapid  Increase  due  to  tl>e  rise  in  ttie 
number  of  large  jet-powered  aircraft  that 
require  flight  engineers. 

Overall  employment  will  decline  because  of 
the  use  of  more  automatic  communica- 
tions eouipment.  A  small  number  of  work- 
ers will  be  needed  each  year  to  replace 
those  who  retire  or  die. 

Favorable  prospects.  Greatest  demand  for 
teachers,  but  business  also  should  in- 
crease demand  for  these  workers  espe- 
cially in  research  and  development. 

Favorable  opportunities  for  blented  college 
graduates.  Those  with  training  in  indus- 
trial design  may  face  competition  from 
architectural  and  engineering  graduates 
who  have  artistic  talent. 

Good  opportunities,  but  those  without  formal 
training  will  find  it  increasingly  difficult  to 
enter  this  field.  The  number  employed  by 
department  and  furniture  stores  is  ex- 
pected to  rise. 
10,000  600    Professional  opportunities  will  expand  due 

to  continued  gro»rth  ot  parks  and  recrea- 
tion facilities  In  metropolibn  areas  and 
the  rising  interest  in  city  and  regional 
planning. 

Good  prospecb  in  salaried  positions  with 
well-known  law  firms  and  as  law  clerks 
to  judges  for  graduates  of  outstanding  law 
schools,  or  for  those  who  rank  high  in  their 
Classes.  Growth  in  demand  will  stem  from 
business  expansion  and  the  increased  use 
of  legal  services  by  low-  and  middle- 
income  groups. 

Good  opportunities,  especially  in  school 
libraries  for  those  who  have  advanced 
degrees. 

Outlook  excellent,  particulariy  for  graduates 
of  academic  programs,  the  increasing 
needs  of  a  growing  population  for  library 
services  willcantribute  to  demand. 

Competition  in  commercial  and  portrait 
fields  is  keen  but  opportunities  exist  for 
those  who  are  talented  and  well  trained. 
Demand  for  industrial  photographers  is 
expected  to  be  strong. 

Rapid  increase  because  of  growth  in  the 
number   of   aircraft   as   well   as    in   the 

increasing  number  o(  flights. 

200,000  34.700     Very    rapid    employment  growth,   especially 

In  hrms  that  use  computers  to  process 
business  records  or  to  control  manufac- 
turing processes.  Professionally  trained 

personnel  to  handle  both  programing  and 
systems  analysis  will  be  increasingly  in 
demand. 
40,000  3,700  Excellent  opportunities  for  those  who  have  a 

doctorate;  less  favorable  for  those  with 
only  a  master's  degree.  Strong  demand  in 
menUI  hospibis,  correctional  institutions. 
menUI  hygiene  clinics,  and  community 
health  centers. 
17.000  1.000    Moderate  increese  in  employment  as  new 

radio  and  television  stations  are  licensed. 
Entry  jobs  easier  to  get  in  radio  than  in 
television  because  of  the  greater  number 
of  radio  sUtions,  especially  small  ones, 
that  hire  beginners. 
13,500  1,700    Excellent  opportunities  for  the  well  qualified 

and  good  opportunities  for  those  without 
related  training  in  local  governments  and 
volunUry  agencies,  religious  groups,  and 
the  Federal  Government. 
170,000         18,000    Very  good  prospects  for  those  who  have 
training  in  city  and  bachelor's  degrees  in 
social  work.   Many   part-time  jobs  for 
qualified  women  with  experience. 
52,000  2,400    Best    prospects   for    persons    with    post- 

secondary  school  training  in  surveying. 
Demand  will   be  stimulated   by   urban 
development  and  highway  construction. 
100, 000  22, 700    Excellent  opportunties  due  to  rapid  expan* 

sion  of  electronic  dab  processing  systems 
in  business  and  government. 
55,000  2,740    Favorable  opportunities  especially  in  metro- 

polibn areas. 
8,000  750   Very  good  prospecb  for  those  who  have 

training  in  city  and  regional  planning. 
Construction  of  new  cities  and  towns, 
urban  renewal  projects,  and  beautification 
and  open  space  land  improvement  projects 
will  spur  demand  for  these  workers. 


125.000 
76.000 

65,000 
49.000 


11,500 
7,200 

2,000 
4.800 
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MANAGERIAL  OCCUPAl  IONS 


Aram* 

Estimatid  inmMl 

Miployinint 
1970 


opMings 
tolSMi 


Bank  ofllcM 

174.000 
2.600 

u.ooo 

Citymanaiin 

200 

Condudon  (nilnwd). 

37,500 

1,200 

Industrial  traflic 

managan. 

18,000 

700 

11,000  .. 

marine  offlcen. 

Managen  and 
assistants  (hotel). 

195,000 

14,400 

167,000 

5,400 

Ajyril  28,  1972 


tm^  lyment  prospects  > 


Emp  )yment  is  expected  to  grow  rapidly  as 
th    increased  use  of  computers  enables 
bi  Iks  to  expand  their  services. 
Exc#ent  opportunities  especially  tor  per- 
s  with  master's  degrees  in  public  or 
nicipal  administration, 
rate  number  of  opportunities  resulting 
1  the  need  to  replace  workers  who  re- 
,.  or  die. 
M(9erate  employment  increase.  Strong  de- 
ind  is  expected  for  specialists  who  can 
Ify  products  to  obtain  the  lowest 
bie  freight  rates. 

ment  decline  due  to  competition  from 

reign  ships  and  construction  of  new 

hips  that  can  operate  with  fewer  officers. 

mploymeat  decline  will  more  than  oflset 

peninp  from  retirement  and  deaths. 

ivoraUe  outlook,  especially  for  those  who 

have  collage  degrees  in  hotel  administra- 

-tion. 

<  ood  piospectt.  Demand  strong  for  business 
:  admlnislratlon  graduates  who  have 
^  course*  In  purchasing.  Oeqiand  also  will 
be  strong  for  graduates  witn  backgrounds 
in  engineering  or  science  to  work  in  firms 
manufacturing  chemicals,  complex  ma- 
chines, and  oflier  technical  products. 


CLERICAL  AND  RELATS  OCCUPATIONS 


Bank  clei  ka 


Bank  tellers... 

153,000 

Bookkeeping  workers. 

1,340,000 

Cailiiws 

947,000 

aaiffl  adjuattn 

114.000 

Claim  examinen 

29k  000 

Electranlc  computer 
operating  peraonneL 

200,000 

nn  clerks. 

169  000 

510,000  29,600    Employment  will  increase  slowly.  Introduc- 

tion of  data  processing  equipment,  will 
decrease  demand  for  check  sorters  and 
bookkeeping  mechine  operators  but  in- 
crease demand  for  electronic  data  proc- 
essing workers. 
14,700|Very  rapid  Increase  as  banks  continue  to 
expend  their  services.  An  increesing  pro- 
portion will  be  employed  part-time  during 
I    peek  hours. 


74,000 


64,000 


4,500 
790 


34,200 


15,300 


Front  ofdce  clerfca 

Sotel). 
Offlce  machine 

operators. 


RecepUonlats. 


Shipping  and  receiv- 
ing clerks. 


Station  agents 
IL  (railroad). 

Stenographers  i 

secretaries. 
Stock  clerks... 


Telegraphers,  tele- 
phoners,  and 
towarmen  (railroad). 


61,000 
365,000 

298,000 

379,000 

9,900 

2.833,000 
500,000 

12,000 


Slow  growth.  Use  of  electronic  data  proc- 
essing equipment  and  other  bookkeeping 
machines  will  limit  employment  Increeae. 

Very  favorable  outlook  especially  tor  those 
with  typing  or  other  special  skills.  Many 
opportunioes  for  part-time  workers. 

Rapid  empkqrment  growth  due  to  expending 
insurance  salM  and  resulting  claims. 

Limited  opportunities.  Fewer  enminers  will 
be  needed  to  process  claims  due  to  the 
increasing    use    of    computers.    Some 

'  openings  will  result  from  deaths  or 
retirements. 

Employment  will  increese  very  rapidly  due 
to  growth  in  the  number  of  computer 
Installations.  Beginners  may  find  it  easier 
to  qualify  for  openings  becsuse  tech- 
nohigical  advances  have  made  computer 
equipment  easier  to  operate. 

Rapid  emptoyment  gimrth  resulting  from  the 
tong  term  groerth  of  business  and  the  need 
for  more  and  better  recordkeeping.  Hew- 
erar.  the  Increasing  use  of  computers  to 
arrange,  store,  and  transmit  records  msy 
begin  to  limit  growth. 

Rapid  increase  in  employment  as  number  of 
hotels,  motels,  snd  motor  hotels  increases. 

Moderate  ineraaae  as  the  growl  ni  volume  of 
peperwork  more  then  offsets  the  effect  of 
automated  recordkeeping  systems  snd 
advancea  in  efllce  automation  and  inter- 
office communications, 
loderate  increeae  in  employment.  Young 
epplicents  mey  f ece  competition  from  more 
wptritnctd  workers.  Automatton  sliould 
not  affect  reeeptionisis  as  their  work  is  of  a 
personal  nature. 

ow  increeae  as  laboruving  equipment 

enables  lane  firms  while  using  fewer 

clerks  to  handle  a  greater  volume  of 

merchandise. 

lOugh    employment    will    continue    to 

edine,  a  limited  number  of  opportunities 

ill   result  from  the  need  to  replace 

irienced  egents  who  retire  or  die. 

employmtnt  growth.   Best  oppor- 

inittes  for  those  with  stenographic  skills. 

Mcllerate  increese  in  employment.  Growth 
1  ill  be  due  to  business  expansion.  How- 
t  per,  electronic  computers  that  control 
i  ventories  can  be  expected  to  limit 
I  owth. 

Me  hanization    of    yard    operations,   new 

t  mmuniotions     devices,     and     other 

■novations  will  continue  to  reduce  the 

umber  of  workers  needed.  Employment 

dine  wiU  more  than  offset  openings 

m  retirements  and  deaths. 


Occupition 


Estimated 

employment 

1970 


Averege 

annual 

openings 

to  19001 


Employment  prospecb  ■ 


Telephone  operators. 


Traffic  agents  and 

45,000 

clerks  (civil 

aviation). 

TypisU 

670,000 

Automobile  parts 
countermen. 

68,000 

2.600 

Automobile  salesmen. 

120,000 

4,300 

Automobile  service 
sdvlsors. 

20,000 

700 

Insurance  agents  and 
brokers. 

350,000 

19,000 

Manufacturers 
salesmen. 

510,000 

25,000 

Real  astete  salesmen 
and  brokers. 

226,000 

14,800 

Retail  trade 
saleeworkers. 

2,500.000 

191,000 

Securities  ulesmen... 
Wholesale  trede 
selesworkers. 

200,000 
539,000 

11,800 
27,700 

420,000  28,000   Large  number  of  openinn  to  replace  women 

who  leave  work  due  to  family  responsi- 
bilities. However,  direct  dialing  and  other 
qutomatic  devices  will  restrict  employ- 
ment growth  in  telephone  compenies. 
Most  growth  will  occur  in  stores,  factories 
and  other  businesses  thst  use  private 
branch  exchenge  (PBX)switchboerds. 
4,800  Rapid  increese  in  employment  because  el 
anticipated  growth  in  pessenger  and  cargo 
traffic. 
6 1, 000  Favorable  outlook  espedeily  for  typists  who 
have  other  office  skills.  Increasing  use  of 
duplicating  machines  will  eliminate  some 
routine  typing. 


SALES  OCCUPATIONS 


&mtlnued  employment  grovrth  related  la 
increasing  number  of  motor  vehicles  ant 
a  growing  variety  of  replacement  parts. 

Moderate  employment  increase  as  car  sales 
rise  over  the  long  run,  but  most  openinp 
will  result  from  turnover. 

Moderate  increase  as  a  result  of  moie 
automobiles.  Opportunities  best  for  those 
who  have  some  experience  in  automobile 
repeir. 

Moderate  employment  increase.  Despite  a* 
expected  increase  In  the  number  of 
policies,  insurance  selling  will  remaia 
keenly  competitive. 

Favorable  opportunities  for  well-trained 
vrarkers,  but  competition  will  be  keen. 
Best  prospects  for  those  trained  to  handle 
technical  products. 

Many  new  positions  will  be  created  to  serve 
growing  population,  but  most  openings 
will  result  from  turnover. 

Good  prospects  for  both  full-time  and  part- 
time  workers.  Most  demand  for  workers 
who  are  skilled  In  salesmanship  snd  well 
Informed  ebout  their  merchendise. 

Good  opportunities. 

Good  opportunities.  Demand  will  be  stimu- 
lated by  increase  in  business  activity  and 
the  growth  of  specialized  services  offered 
by  whoiesaie  houses. 


SERVICE  OCCUPATIONS 


Barbers. 


U0.000 


7,700 


Bertenders 

160,000 

8,700 

Bellmen  and  bell 
captains  (hoUl). 

33.000 

1,500 

Building  custodians... 

2.200,000 

70,000 

Cooks  and  diefs. 

740,000 

4,900 

4K00O 

43.000 

FBI  special  agantt.... 

7.900 

(0 

Firefighters. 

180,000 

11.800 

Gusrdssnd 
witciimen. 

200,000 

15,700 

Hospital  attendants... 

830,000 

111,000 

•nistants  (hotelX 

33,000 

2,600 

(municipal). 

332,000 

17,000 

3701,000 

56,000 

Slow  increase  in  employment.  Trend  to 
longer  heir  will  keep  employment  from 
growing  as  fast  as  male  population. 

Moderate  increese  as  new  restaurants,  bars, 

and  hotels  open. 
Shw  employment  increese.  Although  some 
openinis  will  result  es  new  hotels  and 
motor  notels  ere  built,  the  fast  growing 
motel  business,  with  its  emphssis  oa 
Informality,  employs  few  bellmen. 

Opportunities  will  be  favorable  due  to  the 
construction  of  new  apartments,  hospitals. 
olBees,  recreation  canton,  and  other  build- 
ings. Improvements  In  cleaning  and 
mainlenence  technology  will  limit  growth. 

Moderate  increase  as  new  restaurants  and 
hotel  s  open.  Opportunities  wi  1 1  be  especial- 
ly good  for  the  well  qualified  because  hi^ 
ly  skilled  cooks  and  chefs  ere  In  short 
supply. 

Very  lood  opportunities  for  beginners  as 
ewras  experienced  workers.  Pert-time 
work  else  svailaUe. 

Employment  expected  to  rise  as  FBI  rt- 
spOMibilities  grow.  Turnover  rets  is 
trsdHienellyiow. 

Meny  new  Joe  openings  as  fire  depertments 
MlirM  Staffs  or  paid  workers  replm 
votuntaers.  CempeBtlen  In  large  cities  will 

Moderate  growth  due  to  the  Increesing 
number  of  plants,  offices,  banks,  stons, 
end  schools  ss  well  u  the  mounting  Inci- 
dence of  crime  end  aodai  unrest 

Very  rapid  rise  in  emptoyment  Most  open- 
inp occur  In  hospitals,  out  some  exist  alsa 
in  nursing  snd  convslescent  homes  sad 
other  lott^rm  cere  fedHties. 

Most  openings  will  occur  fram  the  need  ts 
replace  workers  who  retire  or  die.  Some 
new  openinp  will  become  evailable  hi 
newly  built  hoteb,  motor  hotels,  sod 
iMHiy  motels. 

Very  pied  opportmities  for  qaaUfiad  eppli- 
canb.  Trained  speclaHsts  in  electronic 
data  processing,  engineering,  end  social 
work  are  becoming  essentiel. 

Coed  opportunities  es  beelth  fedlities  cen- 
tinue  to  expand  end  es  licensed  practical 
nursee  ere  increaaingy  used  in  work  not 
laqalriai  tha  sfcflb  «  a  ragisiared  I 
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EtUmatad 

emptoyment 

Occupation  1970 


tol! 


W^ 


Emptoymant  prospects  * 


ModeU. 


Private  househoM  1,558,000 

workers. 


Social  service  aides. .  50, 000 


Stste  pot'ice  officers... 
Stewardesses 


Waiters  end 
waitresses. 


S8L00O  1,900    Moderate  Increese  in  employment  Atthough 

full-time  wori(  should  rsmain  highly.com- 
petitive,  pert-time  opportunities  will  be 
tavorable.  »e*4«  .^  ■*."-« 
16,000  Exeellent  employment  opportunities  De- 
mend  will  be  stimuUted  hy  rising  femily 
incomes  and  larger  numbers  of  women 
woriung  outside  the  home.  However, 
manyjobseekers  are  unwilling  to  accept 
domestic  worti  despite  Its  eveilebility. 
m  Meny  iobs  beve  been  generated  by  anti- 
poverty  laglsletion.  A  wide  vanety  of  new 
fobs  for  unempkiyed  and  kiw-income 
persons  Is  expected  to  result  from  the 
new  careers  program. 

41,000  2,900   Very  rapid  increase  in  employment.  The 

greatest  demand  will  be  for  highway 
patrol  officers. 

35.000  0   Very  fevorable  Job  opportunities  bo«use  of 

expected  increeses  in  air  travel  and  the  30 
percent  turnover  eech  year. 
1,040,000  67,000    Moderate   employment   Increase   es   new 

restauranb  and  hotels  open.  Many  ad- 
ditional openinp  will  ansa  because  of 
high  turnover. 


CRAFTSMEN 
BUILDING  TRADES 


Asbestos  end  insulat- 
ing workers. 


25,000 


Bricklsyers. 


175,000 


900 


8,500 


Carpenters 

830,000 

46,000 

Cement  mesons 
(cement  and 
concrete  finishers). 

Electriciens  (con- 
struction). 

65,000 
190.000 

3,500 

12,000 

Elevator  constructors.. 

15.000 

6,000 

Floor  covering 
installers. 

40.000 

2.000 

Glaziers 

10.500 

500 

Lathers 

30,000 

1,500 

Operating  englnaan 
(constructian 
machinery 
operators). 

Painters  snd 

310,000 
390,000 

15,000 
22.000 

35,000 

990,000 

1.000 

rttnnMfi  tpo 
pipttttaft. 

20,000 

Rodeis. 


60,000 


3,000 


Sheet  metal  workers.. 

60.000 

2.500 

90.000 

1.000 

setters.  Ma  saMari, 

aadtanaoB 

woclian. 

StriKtaiaK.  acaa 

■5.000 

4.000 

fordm-lraa 

and 


VootnotM  at  «Ml  of  tabl*. 


MACHINE  OCCUPATIONS 


Estimated 

employment 

OccupeUon  1970 


Avenge 
annual 


Emptoymant  praspects  > 


All-round  machinists.. 


Ittstrnment  makers— 
mechanicaL 


Machine  tool  oper- 
ators. 


1,000 

425.000 


Setup  men  (machine 
tools). 


70.000 
Tool  snd  die  makers..         165, 000 


530.000         16,600  Stow  giowth  expected  as  metahMiUng  ac- 
'  ^  tivifias  axpandTitacli  of  the  growth  will 

occur  In  melntenanee  shops  where  mare 
workers  win  be  needed  to  repeir  me- 
ehinery. 
400  Rspid  Increese  resulting  from  the  growing 
use  of  instruments  in  menufecturing 
processes  end  research  and  devetopment 
work. 

9,600  Technotogicaldevekipments.such  as  numer- 
ically controlled  machine  tools,  will  limit 
need  for  eddittonal  operators.  However, 
meny  openings  will  result  from  retire- 
menb  or  deaths. 

2,600  Moderate  Increase  due  to  expansion  of 
metahworfcing  activities.  Numerically  cen- 
trolied  machine  tools  may  change  joh 
duties. 

4,700  Despite  technokigical  advences  in  tool- 
making,  which  restrict  growth,  employ- 
ment is  expected  to  increese  uowly  be- 
cause of  expsnsion  of  metslvmrking 
Industries. 


MECHANICS  AND  REPAIRMEN 


Moderate  growth  resulting  from  the  antici- 
pated rise  in  volume  of  constructaon. 
Increasing  use  of  pipe  In  manufecturing 
processes  and  in  air-conditioning  and 
refrigeration  installations  will  spur 
demand  for  these  woriien. 

Rapid  employment  increase  is  expected  m 
constructton  activity  expands  along  with 
the  popularity  of  structural  and  orna- 
mental brickwork  in  buildings. 

Rapid  employment  increase  resulting  from 
rise  in  construction  activity. 

Very  rapid  increase  resulting  from  con- 
struction expsnsion  snd  growing  use  of 
concrete  end  concrete  products. 

Very  rapid  increase  in  employment  as  con- 
struction expends  end  more  electric 
outlets,  switoies,  and  wiring  are  needed 
for  eppliances.  sir-conditioning  systems, 
electronic  dete  processing  equipment, 
end  electrical  control  devices. 

Moderate  employment  increase  resulting 
from  the  anticipated  expansion  in  new 
industrial,  commercial,  and  large  resi- 
dential building,  and  from  the  modemize- 
tion  of  older  installations. 

Rapid  employment  increase  resultiiu  from 
expansion  of  construction  and  wider  use 
of  resilient  floor  coverings  and  wall-to- 
wall  carpeting. 

Rapid  increase  in  employment  Expansion 
of  construction  and  the  increasing  use  of 
glass  in  building  construction  will  create 
very  favorable  long-range  outlook. 

Rapid  increese  related  to  anticipated  growth 
in  construction  and  to  new  plastering 
methods  that  require  lathing. 

Rapid  employment  growth  resulting  from 
increesing  use  of  mecMnery  for  con- 
struction, particulariy  for  highways  and 
heavy  construction. 

Rapid  employment  Increases  are  expected 
as  consmiction  expends  snd  more  use  is 
mode  of  new  materials  such  as  polyester 
end  vinyl  coetinp,  and  fabric,  plaster, 
end  other  wall  coverinp.  Painters  also 
will  be  needed  for  maintenence  work. 

Slow  increese  resulting  from  growth  in  con- 
struction. New  materials  and  methods 
have  expanded  use  of  piester,  but  drywall 
construction  will  limit  empioyment  growth. 

Repid  growth  es  construction  increases. 
Increesing  industrisl  ectivities  relatad  to 
nudeer  energy  and  the  (restsr  use  of 
refrigerelion  and  air-conditioning  systems 
will  provide  many  )ob  opportunities. 
Maintenance,  repair,  and  modernizetion 
of  existing  piumbini  snd  heeling  systems 
eiso  will  creete  additional  jobs. 

Rapid  increase  resulting  meinly  from  new 
eonstruction  growth  end  repeirs  on  existing 
stracturss.  Technologicai  innovations  may 
limit  growth  somewhet 

Rapid  increese  due  to  greeter  use  of  heeling, 
aireoMttttoninc.and  rafrigeratioo  systems 
required  in  alltypas  of  structure. 

Uttto  increase  in  emptoyment  due  to  decline 
of  stonemasonry  in  modern  srehitecture. 


Rapid  inerasse  due  to  expansion  in  construe- 
Hon.  Improved  compeUtim  positton  of 
steel  es  s  construction  materiel  will  spur 
demand  for  these  workers. 


Air-conditkming, 
refriMrstion.and 
heatng  mecnanics. 


Aircraft  mechanics. 


Applisnca  servtoemen. 


Automobitobody 

repairmen. 
Automobile  mechanics 


Bowling  pin  mschine 
mechenics. 


Business  machine 
servicemen. 


Diesel  mechanics. 


Bectric  sign  service- 
men. 

Farm  equipment 
mechanics. 

Industrisl  machinery 
repairmen. 

Instrument  repeir- 
men. 

Jeweteis  and  jewelry 
repairmen. 


Melntenanee  elee- 

tricians. 
Millwrights 


Motoicycto  mechanics. 


Television  and  radio 
service  technicians. 


Truck  and  bus. 


Vending  machine 

mechanics. 
Watch  repairman., 


115,000 

140,000 

220,000 

100,000 
610,000 

6,000 

80,000 

85,000 

8,000 

53,000 

180,000 

95,000 
15,000 

250,000 
80.000 

5,000 

132.000 
115.000 


18,000 
ISiSOO 


7,900  Vary  rapid  increase  in  eir-eonditioning  me- 
cnanic  emptoyment  due  primarily  to  con- 
tinued growth  of  home  air-conditioning. 
Oil  burner  mechanics  may  find  openinp 
limited  since  retotively  few  new  homes 
have  oil  heating  systems. 
6.000  Rapid  growth  because  of  substantial  increese 
in  the  number  of  eircraft  in  operation. 
Openinp  will  occur  in  both  firms  providing 
generalavlation  services  and  in  independ- 
ent repeir  shops. 
11.000  Rapid  Increese  as  a  result  of  growth  in  the 
number  end  variety  of  household  appli- 
.    ances. 

Moderate  increase  as  a  result  of  growing 
number  of  traffic  accidents. 

Moderate  increase  as  a  result  of  more  auto- 
mobiles end  added  features  such  as  air- 
conditioning  and  exhaust  control  devices. 
Greater  shop  efficiency  will  limit  growth. 

UtUe  or  no  cnenge  in  emptoyment  due  to 
improved  pinsetting  machines  which  re- 
quire fewer  repeirs.  A  small  number  of 
openinp  will  occur  as  a  result  of  retire- 
ments or  deaths. 


4,500 

23,300 

140 


6,000 

4,100 

450 

1,400 

9,000 

5,900 
500 

11,000 
3,100 

250 


4,500 

5,200 

700 


Vary  rapid  growth.  Outlook  particulariy 
favorable  for  those  trained  to  service 
computers  and  associated  equipment 

Rapid  increase  due  to  expansion  of  indus- 
tries that  are  major  users  of  diesel  engines. 

Rapid  increese  due  to  business  expansion 
and  increasing  use  of  electric  signs. 

Slow  increase  due  to  declining  number  of 
forms  and  increased  reliability  of  farm 
machinery. 

Rapid  increase  due  to  growing  amount  of 
machinery  needed  to  fabricate,  process, 
sssemMe,  end  inspect  industriel  produc- 
tton  materials. 

Very  rapid  growth  due  to  the  increase  in  use 
of  Instruments  for  scientific,  industrial, 
and  techntoal  purposes. 

UtUe  or  no  employment  chanp.  Despite 
growing  demand  for  jewelry,  greater  ef- 
ficiency will  limit  the  need  for  new  work- 
ers. Turnover  will  creete  a  small  number 
of  openiMs. 

Moderate  increase  mostly  from  the  need  to 
replece  workers  who  retire  or  die. 

Moderate  increese,  related  to  new  plants, 
additions  of  new  machioery,  changes  in 
plant  layout,  and  maintenance  of  increas- 
ing amounts  of  complex  machinery. 

Rapid  increeae  due  to  growing  popularity  el 
fflOtorcyclas,mlnibikes,*nd  snowmobilas 
Seeaonal  fluctuations  in  the  demand  for 
workers  because  cycling  activity  i  ncreases 
in  summer  end  declines  in  winter. 

Rapid  incraasa  relatad  to  growing  number  of 
radtos,tslevistons,phonographs,and  other 
ceoaumer  elettiunic  products. 

Rapid  increese  In  truck  mechenic  emptoy- 
anat  resulting  from  more  freight  trsna- 
poitetton  by  truck.  Uttto  change  in  bua 
BMChanic  amphmnent  because  decline  in 
local  bus  transit  is  expected  to  offset  la- 
creased  intercity  bus  tnraL 

Moderate  increese  doe  to  expenston  of  aute- 


500   Uttto  or  M  ami 


rawlaea  than 

wMoai 

tunittos. 


cbsnge  becsusa 

leswiH  cast  littto  more  la 
•  repeir.  Reptooement  neada 
snsi  number  af  Jab  appar* 
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PRINTIf4G  (GRAPHIC  ART  )  OCCUPATIONS 


Oaupation 


EstjMtod 

imployment 
1970 


Avwai* 
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Occupation 


Av«nc« 

EsUimM  mn«I 

•mptoyiMnt       OPMIW 

1S70        to  1980 1    EmpioymMt  protpads  > 


opMinp 
to  1980 > 


nploymont  prospocts  > 


Stwo  rtpainiiM. 


Bookbindors  and  r*- 
latad  Mwrkart. 

Composjnf  room 
occupations. 


Elactrotypars  and 
staraotypers. 


Lithoiraphic  occupa- 
tions. 


30.000 
18S.0OO 


Photoangravars. 


Printing  praumen 
and  assistants. 


5,000 

80.000 
17,000 

85,000 


700    Bcraasing  machanization  of  bindary  epara- 
itions  will  raduca  amployment. 
3,400    ^w  amploymant  daclina  dasplta  graatar 
iluma  of  printing.  Tachnological  changas 
in  aquipmant  maka  It  possibia  to  sat  typa 
lister  using  fewar  oparators.  Knowladga 
If  alactronici  and  piMtography  i  naaasing- 
7  important  for  oparation  of  new  equip- 
ment. Openings  will  result  from  need  to 
■place  workers  who  die  or  retire. 

Mq  lerate  decline  in  employment  caused  by 

t  chnological  change,  despite  increased 
i  inting  volume.  Emptoyment  decline  will 
t  ore  than  offset  openings  from  retire- 
■  ents  and  deaths. 
2,600  Mo  erata  increase  as  more  commercial 
e  inting  firms  and  small  and  medium  size 
e  iwspaper  publishers  use  offset  presses. 
60  Sl»  decline  as  a  result  of  more  efficient 
a  uipmant  and  the  increasing  use  of 

0  sat  printing  which  requires  no  photo- 
e  gravings. 

2,400    Mo  erata  emptoyment  increase  because  of 

1  owth  in  the  amount  of  printed  materials. 


Shop  trades  (railroad) 


Stationary  engineers. 


82,S0O 

200,000 


1,000 


800 


4,500 


UtUe  or  no  increase  because  mora  people 
buy  new  shoes  raUiar  Uian  repair  old  ones 
Navartiwlass,  opportunities  are  favorable 
for  the  hiphly  skilled  because  the  number 
being  trained  is  insufficient  to  meet  r»- 
ptacament  needs. 

The  need  to  replace  experienced  workers 
who  retire  or  die  will  create  a  limited 
number  of  openings. 

LitUe  or  no  change  because  larger  iMilers  and 
automatic  controls  make  it  possibia  to  in- 
crease capacitvwiUwut  corresponding  in- 
creases tn  amployntant.  Howav«r,opaninB 
will  become  available  as  workers  retire  or 
die. 


OPERATIVES 
DRIVING  OCCUPATIONS 


TELEPHONE  INDUSTRY  OaUPATIONS 


Intercity  busdrivers... 

Local-transit 
busdrivers 

Local  truckdrivars 


Central  office  crafts- 
men. 

Central  office  equip- 
ment installers. 


Linemen  and  cable 
splicers. 


Telephone  and  PBX 
installers  and  re- 
pairmen. 


92,000 
22.000 

40,000 
102,000 


3.700 


675 


900 


5.300 


RaAd  growth  in  emptoyment  duetoincreas- 
ig  demand  for  telepnone  service  and  data 
immunication  systems, 
ierate  growth  resulting  from  the  need  to 
istall  equipment  in  new  central  offices 
nd  replace  obsolete  equipment  in  existing 
iffices.  Knowledge  of  electronics  becoming 
xreasingly  important  in  this  occupation. 
le  01  no  change  in  the  number  a)  linemen 
lue  to  greater  use  of  laborsavfng  devices 
iuch  as  pole-liding  equipment  and  earth- 
)oring  tools.  Moderate  increase  in  number 
)f  cable  splicers.  Replacement  needs  will 
:reate  some  openings, 
jpid  increase  due  to  demand  for  telephones 
and  PBX  and  CENTREX  systems. 


OTHER  CRAFT  OCCt  »ATI0NS 


Automobile  trimmers 
and  installation 
men  (automobile 
upholsterers). 

Blacksmiths 

9,000 
12,000 

Boilermaking  occupa- 
tions. 

25.000 

Coremakars  (foun- 
dry). 

26,000 

Dispensing  opticians 
and  optical  mechan- 
ics). 

26.000 

Foremen 

1.488.000 

Furniture  upholster- 
ers. 

33,000 

400 


400 


700 


550 


700 


56,500    M 


750 


Locomotive  engineers.  35, 000 

Locomotive  firemen  17  200 

(helpers). 

Molders  (foundry) 55  000 


Motion  picture  pro-  IS  QOO 

jectionists.  ' 

Patternmakers  21  000 

(foundry). 


1.400 


1.500 


625    SI 


600    Li 


M  derate  growth  due  to  Increased  demand 
or  replacement  and  repair  of  automobile 
ipholslery   and   convertible   tops.    More 
'  lurable  fabrics  will  limit  growth. 
M  ss-production    of    metal    parts    should 
educe  employment.  A  small  number  of 
penings,  however,  will  occur  as  eipe- 
ienced  blacksmiths  retire  or  die. 
St  «    growth.    More    efficient    production 
schniques  will  keep  employment  from 
rowing  as  fast  as  demand  for  boilers  and 
ilated  products. 
Li   le  or  no  change  due  to  the  growing  use  of 
lachine-made  cores.  Nevertheless,  open- 
igs  will  occur  as  workers  retire  or  die. 
Ml  lerate  increase  m  dispensing  optician 
mployment  as  a  result  of  rising  demand 
ir  eyeglasses  and  contact  tenses.  How- 
rtr,  more  efficient  methods  of  producing 
^nses  will   keep  optical   mechanic  em- 
lyment  from  growing, 
irate  increase  due  to  industrial  expan- 
jjn  and  the  need  for  increased  super- 
ision  as  industrial  production  processes 
'come  more  technical, 
irtunities  favorable.  Demand  for  quali- 
-jd  workers  Is  expected  to  continue  to 
txceed  supply  despite  little  or  no  change  in 
mployment    Openings    will    occur    as 
porkers  die  or  retire, 
limited   number  of  openings  will  occur 
lach  year,  primarily  as  a  result  of  the  need 
to  replace  engineers  who  retire  or  die. 
lited  opportunities  for  employment 

lie  or  no  change  because  of  the  trend 
toward  machine  molding  and  tfie  increas- 
'ng  use  of  permanent  molds  and  shell 
nolds.  Openings  will  develop,  however,  as 
rorkers  retire  or  die. 

*  growth  in  employment.  Stiff  competi- 
[on  from  experienced  projectionists  who 
*~  unemployed  or  underemployed 
or  no  change  due  to  the  greater  use 
metal  patterns  that  can  be  used  many 
les  to  make  identical  molds.  However, 
inlngs  will  arise  as  workers  retire  or  die 


Taxi  drivers. 


Truckdrlvers,  over- 
the-road 


25,000 

09,000 

1,200,000 
240k 000 

100,000 
655,000 


700 


Most  job  opportunities  in  this  slowly  growing 
occupetion  will  result  from  the  need  to 
replace  drivers  who  retire  or  die. 

Although  the  number  of  local  bua  drivers  is 
declining,  a  few  opportunities  exist  for 
new  worliara  to  replace  drivers  who  retire 
or  die. 

Moderate  increase  as  a  result  of  anticipated 
growth  in  volume  of  freight 

LitUe  change  in  overall  employment  How- 
ever, many  job  opportunities  will  result 
from  the  need  to  replace  routemen  who 
retire  or  die. 

Although  number  of  drivers  is  declining,  high 
turnover  results  in  need  for  some  replace- 
ments. 
21, 000  Moderate  increase.  Economic  growth  of  the 
Notion  and  continued  decentralization  of 
industry  will  increase  demand  for  Inter- 
city trucking. 


300 


35,000 
2.000 


1,800 


OTHER  OPERATIVE  OCCUPATIONS 


Assemblers. 


Automobile  painter. . 
Brakemen  (railroad). 

Electroptater 


Gasoline  service 
station  attendants 


Inspectors. 


Meatcutters. 


Parking  attendants... 
Production  painters... 


Photographic 

laboratory 

occupations. 
Power  truck  operators. 


Signal  department 
workers  (railroad). 


Stationary  firemen 
(boiler). 


865,000 

3a  000 
75.000 

17,000 
410.000 
665,000 
190.000 

52,000 
115,000 

37,000 
200,000 


11,200 


71.000 


44.000    Moderate  long-run  increase  despite  con- 
tinuing automation  of  assembly  processes 
Employment    sensitive    to    changes    iii 
business  conditions  and  national  defense 
needs,  particularly  in  plants  that  produce 
automobiles,  aircraft,  and  other  durable 
goods. 
1. 100    Moderate  increase  due  to  growing  number 
of  traffic  accidents. 
800    Opportunities  in  this  declining  occupation 
will  result  from  the  need  to  replace  brake- 
men  who  retire  or  die. 
650    Moderate  increase,  related  to  expansion  of 
metalworking  industries  and  use  of  the 
electroplating  process  on  a  reater  variety 
of  metals  and  plastics. 
13.300    Moderate  increase  for  both  part-time  and 
full-time  workers  resulting  from  growing 
consumption  of  gasoline  and  other  service 
station  products. 
29,700    Moderate    employment    Increase    due   to 
industrial  expansion,  the  growing  com- 
plexity of  manufKtured   products    and 
rising  quality  standards. 
5.000    Littfe   or    no   employment   change.    More 
efficient  meat  cutting  and   distribution 
methods  will    limit  tne   need   for  new 
workers,    but    openings    will    arise    as 
experienced  meatcutters  retire  or  die. 
600    Stow  growth  as  most  new  parking  facilities 
,  ,~.       •'•  •«P*^«<'  »o  !>•  the  self-park  variety. 
3. 700    Slow  emptoyment  increase  as  greater  use  of 
automatic  sprayers  and  other  laborsaving 
innovattons    curb    need    for    additional 
workers. 
2, 200    Rapid  increase  despite  greater  mechaniza- 
tion of  him  processing  equipment 

5. 100  Employment  increase  will  be  stow,  as  more 
efficient  power  trucks  and  other 
mechanized  materials-handling  equipment 
are  devetoped.  Most  openings  will  result 
from  the  need  to  replace  workers  who 
retire  or  die. 

Improved    signaling    and    communications 

systems,  which  require  less  maintenance 
and  repair,  will  reduce  the  number  of 
workers  needed.  Employment  decline  will 
more  than  offset  openings  from  retire- 
ments and  deaths. 
Employment  expected  to  decrease  mod- 
erately as  result  of  more  automatic 
centralized  equipment,  but  some  openings 
will  occur  from  the  need  to  repiKe  workers 
who  retire  or  die. 


100 
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OaupatiM 


Estimated 

employment 

1970 


Average 

annual 

openings 

tol980> 


Employment  protpwii  * 


Occupation 


Estimated 

employiiMnt 

1970 


Average 

annual 

openings 

to  19801 


Emptoyment  prospects  ■ 


Unlicensed  merchant 
seaman. 


Waste  water 

treatment  plant 

operators. 
Welders  and  oxygen 

and  arc  cutters. 


31.000 

30.000 
535,000 


Employment  decline  due  to  competition  from 
foreign  skips  end  construction  of  new 
ships  whidi  can  operate  with  fewer  men. 
Small  number  of  openings  due  to  deaths 
and  retirements.  However,  on  net  balance 
employment  decline  will  more  than  offset 
openings  from  retirements  and  deaths. 

Rapid  employment  growth  resulting  from  the 
construction  of  new  treatment  plants  and 
the  modernization  of  existing  ones. 
22.000  Rapid  increase  in  welder  employment, 
related  to  growth  in  metalworking 
industries  and  wider  use  of  welding. 
Growth  in  cutter  employment,  on  the  other 
hand,  will  be  restricted  by  greater  use  of 
mechanized  cutting  equipment 


2.100 


Track  workers  54, 900 

(railroad). 


Constructton  laborers  815, 000 

and  hod  carriers. 


400  Mechanized  equipment  and  new  materials 
for  roadway  construction  will  continue 
to  reduce  emptoyment  Several  ttiousand 
workers  are  hired  each  y«ar  Id  handle 
seasonal  rush,  but  opportunities  for  year- 
round  employment  an  Nmited. 
25,500  Despite  large  increases  in  construction 
medianizad  equipment  may  limit  demand 
for  these  workers.  Nevertheless. thousands 
o<  openings  will  arise  annually. 


LABORERS  (NONFARM) 


Bridge  and  building 
workers  (rail road). 


10,500 Employment  decline  due  to  increased  use  of 

power  tools  and  other  laborsaving  equip- 
ment, and  new  materials  which  require 
less  maintenance.  Employment  decline  will 
offset  openings  resulting  from  retirements 
and  deaths. 


<  Due  to  growth  and  death,  retirement,  and  other  separations  from  the  labor  force.  Does  not 
include  transfers  out  of  the  occupation. 

>  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  assessment  of  the  1980  oaupatwnal  and  industry  outlook  Is 
based  on  a  projected  labor  force  of  100,700,000  in  1980.  Armed  Forces  of  2,700,000,  and  a  resulting 
labor  force  of  98,000,000.  The  emptoyment  outlook  presented  in  the  Handbook  also  assumes: 
(a)  maintenance  of  high  levels  of  emptoyment  through  the  1970's,  (b)  that  no  major  event  will 
alter  economic  growth  substantially,  (c)  that  economic  and  social  patterns  and  relationships  will 
change  at  about  the  same  rate  as  in  the  recent  past,  (d)  that  scientific  and  technotogical  advance- 
ment will  continue  at  about  the  same  rate  as  in  recent  years,  and  (e)  that  the  United  States  will 
no  longer  be  fighting  a  war.  Defense  expenditures  will  be  reduced  from  the  peak  levels  of  the 
Vietnam  conflict  but  a  still  guarded  relationship  between  the  major  powers  will  permit  no  major 
reduction  in  armaments. 

<  Estimate  not  available. 


HUNT- WESSON  FOODS.  U.S.  FOREST 
SERVICE,  AND  CHILDREN  JOIN  IN 
CREATION  OP  NATIONAL  CHIL- 
DREN'S FORESTS 


HON.  ALAN  CRANSTON 

OF  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  T7NITED  STATES 

Thursday,  April  27.  1972 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  each 
year  more  than  one-half  million  acres 
of  valuable  forest  lands  are  ravaged  by 
fire  in  the  United  States.  This  tragic  loss 
of  forest  land  means  more  than  the  de- 
struction of  trees,  for  forests  also  pro- 
vide homes  for  wildlife,  recreational 
areas  for  man,  and  groimd  cover  to  pre- 
vent siltation  of  rivers  and  streams. 

To  bring  life  back  to  these  flre-ravaged 
lands,  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  has  de- 
veloped the  "cooperative  outdoor  envi- 
ronmental program,"  combining  the  ex- 
pertise of  the  Federal  CJovemmoit  and 
the  resources  of  private  industry. 

Hxmt-Wesson  Foods,  Inc.,  of  Fuller- 
ton.  Calif.,  is  the  first  corporation  to 
participate  in  the  program.  Through  a 
series  of  advertisements,  Himt-Wesson 
has  promised  to  plant  a  tree  in  one  of 
three  national  forests  for  every  child 
sending  in  a  label  from  one  of  its  prod- 
ucts. To  date,  over  iy2  million  labels 
have  been  received. 

The  national  forests  to  benefit  from 
the  Hunt- Wesson  trees  are  the  George 
Washington  National  Forest  in  Virginia, 
California's  San  Bernardino  National 
Forest,  and  the  Mark  Twtdn  National 
Forest  in  Missotirl.  They  contain  areas 
designated  by  the  Forest  Service  as  those 
most  in  need  of  reforestation  and  desig- 
nated to  be  national  children's  forests. 

The  first  of  the  three  national  chil- 
dren's forests  is  being  dedicated  today  in 
Virginia,  on  the  100th  anniversary  of 
that  State's  Arbor  Day.  The  dedication 
will  include  the  planting  of  a  symbolic 
tree  by  Steve  Dixon,  a  15-year-old  from 


North  Vernon,  Ind..  who  sent  in  the  1- 
miUionth  label  for  the  Himt-Wesson  re- 
forestation project.  In  addition,  a  time 
capsule  containing  the  names  of  all  the 
young  people  sending  in  labels  will  be 
placed  in  the  forest. 

The  remaining  two  children's  forests 
are  scheduled  to  be  dedicated  later  this 
year. 

Hunt-Wesson  Foods,  Inc.,  and  its  pres- 
ident, Edward  Oelsthorpe,  deserve  special 
commendation  for  pioneering  in  this  im- 
portant project  to  replenish  the  burnt- 
out  areas  of  the  national  forests  and  for 
stimulating  more  than  30  other  corpo- 
rations to  inquire  about  participation  In 
the  tree-planUng  program. 


DEVINE  POLL  IN  CENTRAL  OHIO 


HON.  SAMUEL  L.DEVINE 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  AprU  27,  1972 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkcoro.  I 
include  the  following: 

Ckntral  Ohio  Votkbs  Oppose  Amnsstt  and 
Busing 

Washington,  D.C,  April  27. — Representa- 
tive Samuel  L.  Devlne  (R-Columbus)  today 
revealed  the  results  of  bis  Public  Opinion 
Poll  maUed  to  over  180.000  families  in  the 
Central  Ohio  area. 

Devlne  stated  over  26,000  persons  had  in- 
dicated their  personal  preferences  to  9  ques- 
tions with  many  interesting  comments. 

The  poU,  according  to  Congressman  De- 
vlne, disclosed  the  12th  district  residents  op- 
pose amnesty,  legalizing  marijuana,  but  fa- 
vor legalizing  abortion  at  the  Federal  level, 
the  President's  welfare  reform  program,  and 
Increasing  Social  Security  benefits. 

The  majority  narrowly  feel  network  TV 
Is  not  fair,  and  favor  national  healtJi  insur- 
ance, but  86%  answering  listed  busing  as 
the  least  desirable  for  quality  education. 

The  actual  poll  results  are  as  follows: 


Percent 


Yes 


No 


L  Do  you  favor  granting  amnesty  to  those 
who  fled  the  countiV  to  avoid  military 
service? 20H       79J^ 

2.  Do  ;rou  favor  legalizing  the  use  or  posses- 

sion of  marijuana? 19  81 

3.  Do  you  favor  Federal  legislation  to  legalize 

aborbon?    (I>resently    controlled    by 

Statelaws) 60  40 

4.  Do  vou  favor  the  Family  Assistance  Plan 

of  guaranteed  annual  income  providing 
work  incentives  to  replace  the  present 
welfare  system? 69  31 

5.  In  which  order  do  you  feel  the  following 

are  most  important  to  improving  the 
quality  of  education? 

a.  busing    to    achieve    racial    school 

balance  (5) 

b.  more  Federal  aid  to  public  schools (3). 

c.  Federal  aid  to  private  and  parochial 

schools  (4) 

d.  increased  emphasis  upon  technical 

and  vocational  training  (1) 

e.  a  change  of  local  property  tax  as  the 

basic  source  of  funds  for  public 

education  (2) 

6.  Do  you  feel  that  a  national  health  in- 

surance program  is  needed? MH       45)4 

7.  Would  you  favor  a  program  of  no-fault 

automobile  insurance  on  a   national 

level? 72  28 

8.  Do  you  feel  network  television  fairly 

presenb  both  sides  of  most  issues? 46Vi       S3H 

9. 0<)  you  favor  social  security  benefit  in- 
creases proportional  to  cost  of  living 
increases? 82J4       17H 


FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  AND  PRESI- 
DENTIAL POUTKrS— RARICK  RE- 
PORTS TO  HIS  PEOPLE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  27.  1972 

Mr.  RABICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
reported  to  my  people  on  foreign  affairs 
and  presidential  politics.  I  insert  the  re- 
port at  this  point : 

Rarick  Rkposts  to  His  Peoplx  on  Fobxicn 
ArrAiBS  AMD  PxxsioENnAi.  Politics 
■me  new  UJ3.  intemaUonal  policy  based 
on  the  myth  of  three  superpowers;  i.e.,  the 
UJ3.,  Soviets,  and  Red  (minat,  thus  far  has 
accoii4>llsbed  nothing  except  to  acoommo- 
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date  the  communist  revolution  and  locrease 
dlstniat   for   our   country   the   worldTover. 
The  little  reported  reaction  of  smaller  na- 
tlona  has  been  amazement  at  UJS.  ap  >eaM- 
ment  of  the  communist  powers.  To  thi  oom- 
mimlst  powers  and  their  satelUtas.  oui  soft- 
ening attitude  has  aerred  to  Incite  th  im  to 
new  bold  lnltlatlT«s  by  mi«ia«iHng  thei  i  into 
thinking  that  their  long  range  goal 
conquest  can  now  be  aohlered  with 
of  capitalist  technology  and  flnanc 
In  the  realm  of  practical  poUUcs, 
ershlp  of  thrsa  woiid  superpowars, 
which  are  communist,  can  only  i 
our  losing  on  any  peace  Issue  unless 
Is  cast  with  one  or  both  of  the  oa 
powers. 

The  beginning  of  the  end  of  the 
ence  alignment  In  which  the  UB. 
garded  as  the  leader  of  the  free  worlw.  v»»„- 
menced  last  faU  with  the  U.8.  Invent  on  of 
a  fictitious  two-Ohlna  policy  to  •^wftw"  odate 
both  Red  China  and  Pre*  Ohln«  In  tlu  UJ7. 
At  the  time  of  the  vote  It  was  public  k  lowl- 
edge  that  Presidential  Advisor,  Henrj  KU- 
alnger.  was  In  Peking.  Red  China.  Thl  i  was 
taken  by  some  delegates  as  a  VS.  exu  iorae- 
ment  of  Red  China;  and  In  the  ensulni  vote 
Nationalist  China,  a  charter  memba '  and 
original  organizer  of  the  U.N.,  was  eAelled. 
Red  China  was  not  only  seated  but  wis  also 
given  a  permanent  vote  on  the  Security 
CotmcU,  thus  authorizing  a  veto  over  every 
U.N.  action  not  to  Its  liking. 

The  much  publicized  TV  toxirs,  tot  sting 
and  socializing  of  the  U.S.  President  with 
Chou  en  Lai,  the  Number  two  Chinese  >arty 
leader,  came  next.  At  least  the  new  "tt  snd- 
shlp"  was  much  publicized  by  the  tne  rorld 
media. 

The  effect  of  the  new  VS.  acoommod  itlon 
of  the  two  communist  "superpowers"  ha  1  Im- 
mediate repereaaslons  the  foil  «ffnw<  oan- 
oes  of  which  are  not  yet  evident— at  I«  st  to 
the  American  people.  Many  govamnmtal 
leaders  who  had  heretofore.  In  deferan  le  to 
UB.  leadership.  Ignored  or  shunned  the  »m- 
munlsts  hastened  to  enter  Into  trade  and 
diplomatic   relations   with   them. 

There  has  been  a  noticeable  decline  Ix  U-8 
prestige  especially  in  Latin  America  w  lerei 
for  years  through  such  American  contr  >Ued 
forums  as  the  Organization  of  Am«  lean 
States,  our  Latin  American  neighbor!  re- 
sisted communism  such  as  that  practice  1  by 
their  neighbor  Castro  In  Cuba,  idanj  o]  our 
American  neighbors  were  unaware  that  ]  'res- 
ident Nixon's  new  role  was  polltlcaUy  «  lotl- 
vated  and  accepted  It  as  VB.  foreign  p<  Ucy. 
The  extent  of  damage  to  our  Influenca  and 
prestige  In  South  America  Is  etUl  und  ter- 
mlned.  Chile,  under  the  leadership  (*  a 
Marzlst-Oommunlst   Presklent.   Interoi  rtad 

the  new  alignment  as  a  sign  of  weakni  h 

by  seizing  VB.  properi;les  and  mora  reoi  aUy 
the  telephone  faculties  of  ITT.  Other  aft- 
iMalng  Iiattn  American  countrtea  hav*  i  aan 
•noouraged  to  similar  acts  of  piracy  aci  Inst 
our  government  and  American  Interesti 

In  Panama,  a  pint-sized  country  und  ir  a 
Red  military  dictator,  renewed  demands  ■  rtth 
threats  of  force  have  been  made  that  tha  UB. 
surrender  the  Panama  Oanal  which  li  as 
hlstortcaUy  American  as  the  Statue  of  ;  db- 
erty  In  the  New  York  Harbor.  Nor  have  tL  I  of 
our  loeeee  of  prestige  occurred  In  Li  tin 
America. 

The  world  sat  Idly  by  whUe  In  the  1  fear 
■aatthe  two  major  communist  "mt  tn- 
powere".  redlvlded  the  spoils  of  the  old 
British  Colonial  Empire,  Indta  and  Fakli  tan. 
Supposedly,  India,  supported  and  armsi  by 
the  Soviets,  invaded  and  conquared  its 
former  SUte,  Kast  Pakistan,  which  was  ai  lied 
through  West  Pakistan  with  Bed  China,  tb* 


•nd  result  was  a  Soviet  vlotcry  with 
astabllshment  of  a  puppet  govemmeat 
known  as  Bangladeah.  Because  of  lad 


the 
low 
of 


knowledge  of  the  religions  and  ■«««f|  <  vm- 
toms  In  these  two  Stetes  as  weU  as  the  ab- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

senoe  of  objective  news  reporting,  the  Ameri- 
can people  as  well  as  our  Administration  be- 
came polarized  and  confused  In  selecting  a 
favorite  communist  power  to  support.  As  a 
consequence,  eome  Americans  siq>pcrted 
India  and  In  so  doing  approved  of  Soviet- 
backed  armed  aggreeslon  of  Xast  Pakistan, 
other  Americans  backed  the  Pakistan.  Bed 
Chinese  coalition,  while  a  few  Americans 
couldnt  understand  why  ws  aliould  be  in- 
volved at  aU  and  in  fact  ^proved  of  our 
staying  out  of  the  eotlre  ocmmiinist  agitated 
squabble. 

Supposedly,  our  govammant.  which  was 
committed  to  friendly  relations  with  both 
sides,  aligned  Itself  moraUy  to  Pakistan  wlille 
the  njT.  under  the  oontroi  at  both  com- 
munist "supezpowen"  sat  idly  by  and  did 
nothing.  As  a  result,  the  VB.  lost  on  aU 
fronts.  India  is  now  more  obligated  to  Rus- 
sia than  ever  before,  the  new  Soviet  colony 
of  Bangladeah  Is  so  frigid  to  the  UJS.  that 
our  foreign  aid  Is  given  to  her  throiigh  the 
Ujr.  Pakistan's  mUltary  leaden  blame  their 
defeat  on  failure  at  more  American  Involva- 
ment  on  their  behalf.  The  defeated  Pakistan 
military  leaden  having  suffered  loss  of  pub- 
lic confidence  have  lost  power,  and  their  suc- 
cessor has  lifted  all  martial  law  which  can 
only  mean  that  Pakistan  lias  become  or  wlU 
shortly  be  a  Bed  Chinese  buffer  colony. 

Another  notable  event  which  reflects  on 
VB.  foreign  prestige  occurred  In  Turicey. 
which  Is  separated  from  West  Pakistan  only 
by  the  Kingdom  of  Iran.  The  Turks,  of  whom 
98%  are  Moslem.  Iiave  historically  been  antl- 
oommunlst  and  since  World  War  I  a  doee 
aUy  cf  the  VB.  In  fact.  Turkey  is  a  member 
of  NATO. 

QulU  recently,  the  Turkish  Prime  Mlnlsto- 
Nlhot  Erlm  visited  Washington  for  talks 
and  was  accorded  state  honore.  On  his  re- 
ttim  to  Turkey,  he  either  resigned  or  was 
removed  from  office  as  a  reeult  of  growing 
antl-Amertcan  pressures  In  Turkey.  The 
Turks,  It  must  be  remembered,  were  allies 
of  Pakistan.  Following  the  Pakistani  defeat 
they  were  visited  by  Soviet  Premier  Bteah- 
nev  which  was  an  historic  first,  since  com- 
munism Is  outlawed  in  Turkey.  Tht  Turks 
may  have  felt  that  the  VB.  should  have 
rendered  mere  aid  to  Pakistan.  Or  it  may 
have  been  because  of  religion  they  are  In 
sympaAhy  with  their  Arab  brothera.  If  so, 
Turkish  public  opinion  is  further  aggrieved 
by  our  pro-Israel  stand  in  the  Middle  Bast. 
While  supposedly  our  Middle  East  policy  U 
one  of  non-intervention  except  to  protect 
territorial  integrity  from  aggression,  the 
policy  lias  been  extended  to  a  balance  of 
arms  rationale  which  in  actual  practice  has 
resulted  in  ovemrmlng  the  Israelis  to  offavt 
or  counterbalance  the  numerical  superiority 
Of  Arabs. 

In  the  Far  Bm*.  Ji^mui.  after  years  of  iso- 
lation from  her  Bad  Chinese  and  Soviet 
nslghbon.  proteatlng  bitterly  that  our  dliHo- 
mats  had  not  given  any  advance  notice  of 
our  new  communist  alignment,  rapidly  fol- 
lowed our  role  in  attempting  to  establish 
dlplomatle  exchanges  and  trade  relations. 

On  April  0  at  the  oeremoniea  commemo- 
rating the  Battle  of  Bataan,  PhUlpjtoe 
Prealdent  Marooa.  a  staunch  anti-commun- 
ist and  long-time  friend  of  the  American 
people,  ussd  the  Bataan  tngedy  to  warn 
his  Philippine  people  against  placing  too 
mudh  dependsnoe  on  American  support.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  PhUipplnca  ara  no 
longer  under  the  all-powerful  protection  um- 
brella or  the  united  Statea  and  should  nsver 
again  depend  solely  on  othen  for  its  se- 
eurtty.  Lass  than  a  week  later  the  Plilllp- 
plnas  along  with  ttialr  neJghbon.  inAn^i^frta. 
Malaysia.  Tlialland.  and  Stngapora.  met  at  a 
msatinc  of  the  Aasoolstlon  of  Southeast 
Asian  NaMona  rapoctedly  to  adopt  a  ooaioept 
of  "national  reaiUspoe"  for  backup  miatary 
allianoa  of  a  hard  line  national  policy  foi- 
lowinc  Bed  Chlneee  admission  to  the  Ujr. 
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and  President  Nixon's  visit  to  Red  China. 
Noteworthy,  the  five  Asian  memben  agreed 
not  to  establish  diplomatio  rdaUona  with 
Red  China. 

In  Xurope.  those  countries  which  wsn  not 
as  fast  as  President  Nixon  to  accommodate 
the  communist  world  immediately  foDowad 
VB.  direction. 

The  Republic  of  West  Germany,  under  the 
present  leadership  of  the  socialist  Chancellor 
WlUy  Brandt,  entered  into  treaty  negotu- 
tlons  with  Mbsoow  snppossdly  to  lay  ths 
gnmndwotk  for  new  talka  on  Berlin  and  to 
ssse  Bast-West  tensions,  but  which  could 
well  lay  the  groundwork  for  reunification 
of  aU  of  Oermany  aa  a  Soviet  puppet  aUte 
subject  to  the  Braahnev  Doctrine.  The  pit>> 
poeed  Bonn-Moscow  Treaty  la  now  being 
considered  for  ratlfieatton  by  the  West  Ger- 
man Government.  Because  there  Is  wlde- 
^>read  fear  of  ths  IVeaty  and  ever-increasing 
public  (^position.  President  Nixon  had  been 
invited  to  accommodate  the  Buaslan  propa- 
ganda machine  by  being  a  guest  In  Moscow 
at  about  the  time  of  the  crucial  vote  on  the 
German  treaty.  Many  West  Germans  havent 
forgotten  that  at  the  tlms  Nationalist  nhinit 
waa  expelled  from  the  UJV.  and  Red  nhiwa 
was  seated,  Mr.  Kissinger  was  in  Faking. 
They  may  feel  that  the  timing  of  President 
Nixon's  visit  to  Moscow  ss  well  as  to  com- 
munist Poland  iB  but  a  strange  oolnddsnce. 
but  It  certainly   does  not  help   American 
prestige  In  this  pro-Western  country  for  Its 
people  to  be  led  to  believe  that  oxir  Preai- 
dent's  trip  to  Moscow  means  that  we  support 
West    Germany    becoming    another    Soviet 
colony.   Too  many  Germans  have  been  to 
the  Berlin  WaU  to  swaUow  this  red  propa- 
ganda. 

Over  aU,  what  facts  and  information  any 
observer  can  gather  must  prove  conclusively 
that  the  President's  "peace  politics"  have 
not  only  helped  the  cause  of  International 
communism,  but  have  t>ackflred  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  American  people  as  well  as  on 
the  President's  poUtical  future. 

WhUe  other  presidential  aq>lrants  have 
compalgned  SUte  to  State.  Preeldent  Nixon 
has  campaigned  from  country  to  countiy  to 
create  an  Image  of  International  peacemaker. 
In  so  doing,  he  had  defused  much  of  the  left 
wing  war  dissent.  Perhaps  the  President's 
political  advlsen  bad  planned  the  peace 
overturea  to  communist  nations  to  wrest  the 
"peace"  Initiative  ftom  the  extreme  left  wing 
In  this  country  and  remove  this  opposition 
to  the  Presldenfk  political  future.  Tills  might 
b«  good  politics  for  domestic  consumption  if 
all  International  oonditlona  remained  un- 
changed, but  the  Praaidsnt'a  attempt  to  ex- 
ploit the  communist  leaden  offered  them  an 
entree  into  the  American  news  and  conse- 
quently have  given  them  ths  opportunity  to 
Influence  the  next  presidential  deotlon  by 
aiding  the  candidate  of  their  choosing. 

The  international  communists  sra  experts 
at  grayling  political  opportunitlea.  Witness 
the  massive  build-up  of  Soviet  arma  and 
materials  In  North  Vietnam,  the  Bumlan 
military  advlsen  In  Hanoi,  and  the  Soviet- 
encouraged  invasion  of  South  Vlotnam. 
fcrdng  of  the  retaliatory  VB.  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  to  protect  our  VB.  men  and 
our  South  Vletnameee  alliaa. 

Overnight,  the  new  peace  image  of  Presi- 
dent Mlxon  lias  been  shattered.  The  pres- 
idential aspirant  preferred  1^  the  commu- 
nists has  been  cati4>ulted  into  ths  popular 
political  role  of  the  new  "peace"  leader  mere- 
ly by  «q»essing  vocal  opposition  to  Prssldent 
Nixon's  action. 

The  leeent  air  strlkss  against  Hk4>hong 
Harbor  rsportadly  damaging  ssfsral  BoMlan 
shlpa  and  the  Statement  of  the  Seetetary 
of  Defense  that  no  limits  were  set  on  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vlstnamsss  targets  led  many 
to  believe  that  the  Mlxon  Administration  had 
decided  to  seek  a  military  victory. 

But  in  rsqtonss  to  a  oharga  that  ths  VB. 
government  now  saw  no  hops  of  a  negotuted 
settlement  and  was  after  military  vietory. 
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the  Secretary  of  Defense  was  quick  to  counter 
that  we  were  not  seeking  a  military  victory, 
and  the  State  Department  noted  that  any 
damage  to  Soviet  ships  in  Haiphong  "was  in- 
advertent and  regrettable." 

With  the  Increased  tempo  of  the  war  has 
come  a  new  surge  of  war  proteata  acroaa  the 
land. 

Some  of  the  protest  activitlea  would 
legally  be  considered  treesonous  if  a  declara- 
tion of  war  existed.  Hie  recent  demonstra- 
tion of  i^nril  19  in  wtiioh  peaoeniks  petitioned 
the  Soviet  Bmbassy  here  in  Washington  to 
"avenge  Hanoi  and  Haiphong**  and  "aend 
more  missiles  to  ahoot  down  more  U.S. 
plansa",  is  such  an  eiampls.  Bert  such  activi- 
ties caDing  for  ths  enemy  to  kill  UJS.  men 
are  not  anti-war  or  peace  they  ara  antl- 
V3. 

By  now  one  would  suppose  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  Ills  advlsen  would  have  become 
aware  that  rather  than  their  using  the  com- 
mimlsts  for  political  gain,  the  oommimistB 
are  using  our  leaden.  Tet,  the  President 
ooatlnuea  to  play  politlca  with  the  war  by 
thtwirtwy  he  can  maintain  a  peace  image 
by  trade  and  dialogue  with  the  oommunlst 
"aupezpowns"  whiOh  aupply  the  arms,  the 
planes,  mlsallas.  and  tanks  to  the  communist 
forces  In  Vietnam. 

The  further  ridiculousness  of  the  situation 
U  that  from  1947  to  1970,  the  United  Statee 
provided  the  Soviet  Union  with  over  $186 
mllUon  in  foreign  aid  and  the  Soviets  are 
at  this  time  seeking  to  negotiate  a  com- 
promise settlement  on  their  debt  so  that 
they  can  qualify  for  additional  taqiayen' 
support  through  foreign  aid. 

On  April  11  we  read  where  President  Nixon 
chastised  Moscow  for  supplying  arms  to 
HanoL 

Last  night  In  his  nationwide  telecast  on 
the  war,  the  Prealdent  was  very  guarded  in 
bis  remarks  so  as  to  in  no  way  InqiUcate  hia 
iq>-comlng  host,  the  Soviat  Union,  aa  being 
rtsponslble  for  supplying  ths  arma  and 
equipment  behind  the  invasion  of  South 
Vlstnam  which  In  turn  provoked  his  ordoing 
the  homhlng  in  North  Vietnam.  His  telecaat 
was  so  moderated  that  it  was  obviously  a 
product  of  the  Soviet  negotiations  wliiOh  had 
been  carried  on  by  his  advisor,  Henry  Kis- 
singer during  his  four-day  Junkst  to  Moscow. 
Every  precaution  la  apparently  being  taken 
at  high  levels  to  censor  any  antt-Sovlet  re- 
marks so  as  not  to  Jeopardize  the  President's 
mission  to  Moscow. 

We  also  read  where  the  President  was  de- 
siring to  liberalize  trade  with  that  same  na- 
tion. Earlier  the  U.S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
announced  tiaai  Moacow  that  we  were  plan- 
ning to  exchange  com  and  feed  grain  to  the 
Russians  in  return  tat  Soviet  oil.  Speculation 
has  It  that  although  the  Arab  states  control 
70%  of  the  world's  oil,  much  of  It  discovered 
and  developed  by  U.S.  money  and  tedincAogy. 
the  Arabs  are  too  pro-Soviet  to  trade  with  the 
n.S.— eo  we  deal  with  Russia.  This  so  even 
If  it  is  necessary  to  lend  the  Soviets  87  billion 
to  hunt  for  the  oU. 

The  latest  Alice  in  Wonderland  fellows  the 
aelBure  of  ITT  property  by  the  Red  govern- 
ment ot  Chile  and  the  claim  for  reimburse- 
ment by  the  U.8.  corporation  against  the  UJS. 
taxpayera  to  the  tune  of  $89.6  million.  TDe 
Soviet  Union,  which  apparently  expects  to 
have  some  control  over  Its  colony's  newly  ac- 
quired telephone  company,  has  announced 
that  the  Black  Sea  and  Baltic  Insurance 
Company,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Soviet  State 
Insurance  Company,  has  agreed  to  re-lnsun 
$36  mllUon  of  insurance  written  to  protect 
n.8.  Investon  against  eq>roprlation  1^  de- 
veloping natlona  such  aa  oommunlst  Chile. 

All  known  events  Involving  our  gorem- 
meot's  new  policies  Indicate  a  conalstent  In- 
fluence or  direction  toward  international 
one-world  eontnd  and  a  complete  loas  of  na- 
tional sovereignty.  U.S.  tai^ayan  an  forced 
to  snhaldlse  oonmiiinlt  ooontsles  caUsd  de- 
veloping nations  while  communist  guerrillas 
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using  communist  "superpowere"  military 
equipment  continue  aggression  by  military  as 
well  as  psychological  warfare  the  world  over. 

We  hear  only  of  peace,  progress,  coopera- 
tion and  Interdependence,  but  otir  national 
leaden  have  never  been  able  to  make  a  deal 
to  free  our  POWs  and  return  them  to  their 
loved  ones. 

Is  It  really  the  world  that  Is  getting  smaller 
or  Is  it  the  sphere  of  U.S.  Influence  and  the 
niunber  of  U.S.  allies  that  are  decreasing? 


CREDIT  WHERE  CREDIT  IS  DX7E 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or  mrw  tobk 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  27.  1972 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
House  closes  its  final  lei^atlve  session 
of  this  week,  I  would  like  to  take  a  few 
moments  to  pay  tribute  to  those  who 
help  to  make  our  work  possible. 

Thl8  week  has  been  designated  as  Na- 
tional Secretaries'  Week  in  order  to  af- 
ford well-deserved  recognition  to  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  women  who 
enable  the  workings  of  government  and 
business  In  America  to  be  carried  on  In 
an  orderly,  cheerful,  and  efBcient  man- 
ner. Personally,  I  beUeve  that  the  scope 
of  National  Secretaries'  Week  should  be 
expanded  to  include  recognition  for  all 
career  women.  The  day  is  long  past  when 
it  was  sufficient  to  pat  working  women 
on  the  back  for  providing  neat  typing, 
filing,  and  cheerful  smiles  on  Monday 
morning.  Today,  the  career  professional 
woman  plays  a  role  in  the  economy  and 
Institutions  of  this  Nation  equal  in  im- 
portance to  that  of  her  male  counter- 
part. Without  downgrading  the  vital 
work  of  secretaries,  "girl  PMdays"  and 
stenographers,  the  profeasUmal  woman 
affords  creativity,  innovation,  human  In- 
sight, and  other  executtve-type  talents 
which  enhance  the  quality  of  work  in 
every  organization  where  professional 
women  are  found. 

Nowhere  is  this  more  evident  than 
here  on  Capitol  Hill,  where  well  over 
3,000  secretaries  and  professional  women 
keep  the  legislative  and  constituent  serv- 
ice work  of  Congress  in  high  gear. 

As  an  appr(H>riate  and  very  well-de- 
served part  of  the  celebration  of  Na- 
tional Secretaries'  Week,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
give  credit  where  credit  is  due,  insofar 
as  my  own  congressional  staff  is  con- 
cerned. 

I  am  proud  to  employ  12  highly  quali- 
fied and  dedicated  professional  women 
on  my  Washington  and  district  office 
staffs,  in  full-  or  part-time  positions. 
Including  five  working  wives.  In  the  pres- 
ence of  my  colleagues,  who  I  am  certain 
are  equally  grateful  to  their  own  Hill 
professionals,  I  would  like  to  publicly 
recognize  for  outstanding  service  ttie 
following  female  professionals  employed 
on  my  staff. 

Christine  Bodily,  Susan  Brands, 
Michaele  Burgin.  Pamela  Oowdery,  Lin- 
da Crowley.  Karen  ning,  Linda  Laiman. 
Joyce  Newton.  Lucyna  Nionnenft.  Norem 
O'Hagan.  Carol  Scully,  and  Susan 
Tammen. 
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without  their  tireless  hard  work  and 
selfless  service,  and  that  of  their  col- 
leagues in  other  congressicHisd  and  sena- 
torial offices,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
us  to  provide  the  proper  caliber  of  service 
and  representation  to  our  more  than  200 
million  constitu«its — the  American  peo- 
ple. 


RESPONSIBILrTy  OF  THE  OCCU- 
PATIONAL SAFETY  AND  HEALTH 
ADMINISTRATION 


HON.  WILUAM  D.  HATHAWAY 

or  MAOtX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  27.  1972 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  make  the  point  today  that 
there  are  two  sides  to  the  coin  of  reqwn- 
slbllitles  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration,  or  OSHA  as  it  is 
called,  which  is  Just  a  year  old.  Most 
often  we  look  at  the  side  that  deals  with 
the  number  of  deaths,  disabling  injuries 
and  illnesses  in  the  private  sector  of  the 
economy.  We  tend  to  forget  that  OSHA 
also  has  prime  responsiUlity  for  the 
safety  and  health  of  Federal  employees 
as  well. 

This  Federal  effort  Is  a  formidable  task 
by  Itself:  Some  120  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  employing  about  3  million 
civilians  working  at  some  5,000  different 
occupations.  All  these  Jobs  are  compara- 
ble to  those  of  private  Industry— with 
identical  hazards. 

Fortunately,  and  probably  due  to  in- 
creased emphasis  on  Federal  safety  and 
health  campaigns  since  1965.  last  year 
we  saw  disabling  injuries  in  the  Federal 
workforce  drop  to  a  record  low  of  six  per 
mlUkm  employee-hours  worked— down 
22.1  percent  since  1965.  This  compans 
with  15.2  injuries  per  mllllcm  employee- 
hours  worked  in  the  private  sector  in 
1971. 

But  OSHA  is  not  resting  on  the  accom- 
plishments of  preceding  Federal  safety 
programs.  Instead,  it  is  moving  to  as- 
sure Federal  employees  safe  and  health- 
ful workplaces.  A  bipartisan  Congress 
gave  OSHA  one  tool  to  help  accomplish 
this— the  WUliams-Steiger  Act  of  1970. 
and  President  Nixon  followed  with  an- 
other—Executive Order  11612  of  last 
July. 

These  actions  permit  OSHA  to  pro- 
vide guidance  to  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  to  help  them  carry  out  their 
resp(Hisibilitles,  and  to  evaluate  each 
agoicy's  program  annually.  With  agen- 
cy consent,  OSHA  can  conduct  necessaiy 
investigations  into  the  effectiveness  of 
individual  ag^icy  programs. 

An  inux>rtant  part  of  this  assistance 
is  a  safety  management  information  sys- 
tem which  is  being  implemented  to  sup- 
port the  needs  of  the  Federal  safety  and 
health  effort  by  reporting  injuries, 
deaths  and  illnesses  on  a  scale  com- 
parable to  data  from  the  private  sector. 
Hie  Executive  order  provides  for  a  15- 
member  Federal  Safety  Advisory  Council 
that  includes  five  reix^sentatives  of  labor 
organizations,  more  than  In  any  other 
previous  safe^  agency.  This  council  has 
devel(^)ed  an  administrative  staff  and 
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suboominittees  to  set  priorities  and  deal 
with  future  safety  campalgnf,  the  an  nual 
Federal  Safety  Ck>nferenoe,  the  F  resi- 
dent's Safety  Awards,  reporting  syst  ems, 
and  how  best  to  use  the  services  of  peld 
cbs4>ters. 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT 
597 


RESOLXn  [ON 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

or    CALirORMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV  S 

Thursday.  Aprti  27,  1972 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WIU30N.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today,  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, I  have  Introduced  House  don- 
current  Resolution  597,  a  measure  wl  ich, 
if  enacted,  will  put  an  end  to  the  bl  KXl- 
shed,  human  suffering,  and  destnu  tion 
which  has  been  inflicted  upon  Soutt  east 
Asia  for  the  past  25  years. 

This  resolution  draws  on  many  of)  the 
proposals  that  have  been  previously  I  in- 
troduced in  Congress,  but  in  addition,  it 
also  contains  a  number  of  imiquex  knd 
very  responsible  approaches  toward  a 
plan  for  lasting  peace  in  Southeast  Asia. 
The  measure  seeks  not  only  to  end  the 
involvement  of  the  United  Statesln  the 
war,  but  also  to  put  an  end  to  tie  war 
itself.  It  calls  on  the  initiator  cff  the 
supervised  withdrawal  of  all  fiy-eign 
troops  and  war  material  from  Sow 
Asia.  The  resolution  is  also  the  m< 
sponsible  policy  for  assuring  the  saf < 
swift  return  of  all  our  prisoners  of  I 

TTie  concern  of  the  American  p(  ople 
about  the  war  has  been  heightene  1  by 
the  recent  escalation  caused  by  th(  in- 
vasion of  South  Vietnam  by  14  divl  ions 
of  North  Vietnamese  troops  and  ou  re- 
taliatory bombing  raids.  House  Cor  cur- 
rent Resolution  597  is  bom  out  of  this 
concern  and  the  need  for  new  and  i  posi- 
tive measures  to  bring  this  dreaded  and 
needless  war  to  an  end. 

The  resolution  follows  the  intent  ex- 
pressed by  the  Democratic  Caucus  i  k  its 
vote  of  April  19,  1972.  It  recognizes  ;hat 
the  U.S.  Congress  catmot  through  1(  gls- 
lation  impose  an  agreement  on  the  trar- 
ring  parties,  nor  obtain  the  release  ol  our 
prisoners  of  war.  Its  only  recourse  s  to 
withhold  or  deny  funds  needed  to  c  my 
out  the  military  plans  of  the  admlnli  na- 
tion. The  withholding  of  funds  se  Tes 
only  to  encourage  the  enemy  and  m  ght 
very  well  Jeopardize  the  safety  of  our 
forces  that  remain  in  the  war  zone. '  Ills 
resolution  calls  upon  all  involved  pai  ties 
to  negotiate  an  agreement  that  will  not 
necessitate  action  that  would  endai  ger 
our  forces. 

The  resolution  which  I  have  introdi  ced 
establishes  seven  broad  objectives  U  be 
achieved  through  negotiation;  eithei  in 
Paris,  through  the  good  oflQces  of  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nati<  ns, 
or  otherwise. 

These  objectives  are :  First,  to  end  the 
war;  second,  to  repatriate  the  prisorers 
of  war;  third,  to  settle  political  issi  es; 
fourth,  to  guarantee  the  peace;  fifth  to 
alleviate  human  suffering;  sixth,  to  gu  ir- 
antee  self-determination  to  the  pec  pie 
of  Vietnam;  and  seventh,  to  reunltelQie 
American  people. 
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To  achieve  the  above  objectives,  which 
I  believe  the  American  people  support, 
the  resolution  provides  for  a  series  of 
negotiated  steps.  The  United  States 
would  take  aU  available  means  to  bring 
about  the  following: 

An  immediate  cease  fire; 

Release  of  all  prisoners  of  war  to  the 
custody  of  a  neutral  country  to  be  volun- 
tarily repatriated  by  the  International 
Red  Cross; 

Announcement  of  a  date  certain  for 
complete  and  final  withdrawal  of  all  for- 
eign military  personnel  from  both  North 
and  South  Vietnam; 

Withdrawal  of  all  North  Vietnamese 
military  forces  from  South  Vietnam, 
Cambodia  and  Laos; 

Concurrent  withdrawal  of  all  foreign 
military  forces  from  North  and  South 
Vietnam; 

A  cessation  of  arms  shipments  and 
war  materials  to  North  and  South  Viet- 
nam by  the  United  States,  the  Soviet 
Union  and  by  China; 

Free  elections  in  both  North  and 
South  Vietnam  supervised  by  the  United 
Nations  to  determine: 

a.  Whether  the  two  countries  should 
be  reunited; 

b.  What  form  of  government  will  pre- 
vail if  the  people  vote  to  reunite; 

c.  What  form  of  goverrmient  will  pre- 
vail in  each  country  if  the  countries  vote 
to  remain  separate; 

Supervision  and  enforcement  of  the 
peace  in  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia 
by  the  United  Nations:  and 

Economic  aid  to  both  North  and  South 
Vietnam  by  the  United  States  and  other 
members  of  the  United  Nations. 

I  want  to  end  the  war. 

I  want  to  stop  the  killing  of  Americans 
by  Asians,  of  Asians  by  Americans,  and 
of  Asians  by  Asians. 

I  want  to  see  the  prisoners  returned 
to  their  homes. 

I  want  lasting  peace. 

And  I  want  to  help  bind  up  the  terrible 
wounds  of  the  people  in  Indochina,  as 
we  did  with  enemy  and  friendly  nations 
after  World  War  H. 

Without  a  negotiated  agreement  and 
an  enforced  peace  in  Indochina,  the  war 
will  go  on  for  years;  millions  more  will 
die  and  increasing  numbers  of  prisoners 
will  be  imprisoned  for  additional  years, 
or  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives  in 
festering  cells. 

If  an  end  to  the  war,  an  end  to  the 
killing,  and  the  repatriation  of  the  pris- 
oners is  what  we  really  want.  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  597  is  the  path 
to  follow,  and  one  which  I  believe  all 
men  of  good  will  and  compassion  will 
support. 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONO? 
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HON.  WILUAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEB 

Thursday.  AprU  27.  1972 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  ^waker.  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  Is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 


Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,600  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TRAIN 
ROBBERY 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or  VKZAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  27.  1972 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  17, 
of  this  year  Mike  Wallace  of  the  CBS 
new  program  "60  Minutes"  hosted  a  pro- 
gram entitled  "The  Great  American 
Train  Robbery."  In  this  newscast  Mr. 
Wallace  interviewed  gangs  of  petty 
thieves  who  openly  admitted  to  stealing 
from  the  railroads.  The  program  showed 
films  taken  by  railroad  security  police  of 
thieves  in  action.  TTiey  would  walk 
boldly  into  the  railroad  yard,  break  open 
a  freight  car  and  carry  off  as  much  as 
they  wanted.  Every  tsTje  of  merchandise 
imaginable  has  been  taken:  guns, 
whisky,  color  TV's,  furniture  and  food. 

The  Great  American  Train  Robbery 
delved  into  a  giant,  complicated,  and 
virtually  unseen  problem  facing  today's 
consimier  and  the  entire  transportation 
industry.  On  the  surface  this  may  look 
like  petty  thievery,  a  cartcHi  at  a  time, 
but  the  cost  has  been  estimated  at  well 
over  $225  million  a  year — and  all  paid 
for  in  higher  insurance  rates  and  higher 
prices  for  the  consumer. 

Moreover,  petty  thievery  is  not  the 
only  problem.  As  I  have  repeatedly  said, 
the  only  group  doing  its  Job  in  the  busi- 
ness of  cargo  security  Is  organized  crime, 
all  the  rest — the  industries,  labor,  in- 
surance companies,  the  regulatory  agen- 
cies, the  police,  the  courts — and  the 
Congress — are  too  busy  passing  the  buck. 

Cargo  theft  is  a  natlcnal  problem. 
In  the  last  year.  Government  and  busi- 
ness have  greatly  stepped  up  their  efforts 
to  cut  down  on  this  theft,  but  more  tools 
are  needed  than  they  presently  have  to 
fight  this  problem.  One  big  stumbling 
block  is  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  what 
is  being  stolen,  who  is  stealing  it,  where 
it  is  going  after  the  theft,  and  how  much 
is  actually  being  stolen. 

Congress  has  avoided  the  issue  long 
enough.  The  time  to  act  is  now.  Citizens 
can  no  longer  be  expected  to  make  up 
for  the  losses  caused  by  organized  crime. 
The  Nation  is  demanding  better  cargo 
security.  The  transcript  of  the  CBS  pro- 
gram 60  Minutes  which  follows  tells  why. 

The  transcript  follows: 

so  Munms'  "Okkat  TkAiN  Robbkbt" 
Waixack.  Tim*  WM  wb«n  there  was  ro- 
nuuice  In  railroading  even  on  these  freight 
cars  back  in  the  Depression  Days,  eq>eclally, 
when  there  were  the  tales  of  the  free  and 
easy  life  of  the  hotxM  who  rode  these  cars 
from  coast  to  coast.  The  railroad  dick  might 
go  after  you  but  not  too  hard  beca\ue  after- 
all,  times  were  tough  and  all  a  feUow  would 
steal  on  these  cars  was  a  free  ride  and  a 
place  to  sleep.  WeU,  the  romance  has  gone 
out  of  railroading.  And  If  a  railroad  dick 
goes  after  you  now  he  means  It.  Because 
you're  a  thief  and  you're  coating  bl>  railroad 
big  money. 
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The  railroad  thieves  live  right  along  the 
tracks.  These  are  the  Chicago  and  North- 
western yards  in  Chicago,  but  the  netghbor- 
bood  here  Is  like  the  nelgbborbooda  that 
railroads  run  through  in  most  big  cities.  .  .  . 
The  Slums,  the  ghettoes  where  the  poor,  the 
unemployed,  the  drop-outs,  sometimes  the 
dnig  addicts,  have  learned  that  they  can 
come  out  on  the  tracks  and  go  shopping 
for  almost  anything  that  they  want. 

These  thieves  are  stealing  In  the  Bronx  in 
New  York  City,  filmed  by  railroad  security 
police.  It  may  look  like  petty  thtevery,  a 
carton  at  a  time,  but  Investigators  In  Wash- 
ington say  It  adds  up  to  $226  million  dollars 
a  year.  Second  only  to  the  stealing  on  the 
truck  lines.  The  railroads  dispute  the  total 
value  of  the  stolen  goods,  perhaps,  because 
they  don't  want  to  frighten  away  their  cus- 
tomers. As  for  the  thieves,  a  group  of  them 
In  Chicago  told  us  all  the  items  that  they've 
stolen. 

Man.  It  alnt  nothing  you  can  name  on 
the  tracks  that  we  ain't  never  got  off  of.  We've 
got  TV's,  beds,  guns,  rifles 

Man.  Mini-bikes. 

Man.  Minl-blkes,  windows,  couches,  fiuml- 
ture,  meat,  we  got  meat  off  the  other  night. 
He  knows  It  and  he's  coming  around  trying 
to  bust  somebody  today  for  It.  Trying  to 
bust  bis  brother  for  it  today.  But  lookee, 
here,  we're  jvist  too  swift  for  them,  they 
Just  cant  catch  us.  We  (indistinct) 

Waixack.  All  right,  now,  bow  many  guys 
work  at  a  time. 

Okoup.  (indistinct) 

Wai,i.acx.  All  right  now.  do  you  reaUy  have 
walkie-talkies  or  you're  kidding? 

Okoup.  (Indistinct) 

Man.  They  have  walkie-talkies — ^we  got  It 
off  their  tracks. 

Man.  These  walkie-talkies  are  so  you  know, 
they  can  pick  up  the  frequency  on  the  wal- 
kie-talkies, pick  up  the  frequency  of  the 
radio  and  that  way  well  know  when  the  man 
is  coming. 

Wallacb.  Tou  have  your  own  walkie-talk- 
ies? 

Man.  Right. 

Man.  Yeah,  we  have  our  own. 

Wallack.  Now  this  is  the  truth?  What's 
the  biggest  hit  you've  ever  made? 

Man.  Ouns. 

Waixacs.  Oims. 

Man.  Whiskey  and  guns. 

Wallaoe.  And  how  big  was  that  and  what 
did  you  do  with  the  guns  and  the  whiskey? 

Man.  I  alnt  gonna  tell  you  what  we  did. 

Otour.  (Laugh.) 

Man.  WeU,  I'll  teU  you  what  we  did  with 
the  whiskey,  you  know,  taverns  and  Jive, 
we've  got  these  dudes,  we're  dealing  whiskey, 
you  know,  like  the  manager,  you  know,  he 
might  want  to  buy  whiskey  so  we  sell  him  a 
couple  of  cases  for  about  forty  dollars  or 
fifty  dollars  a  case  like  that  there. 

Waixack.  And  what  about  the  guna? 

Man.  We  deal  the  guns  to  different  people, 
you  know,  different  g[angs. 

Wallacs.  How  many  guns  did  you  get? 

Man.  We  got  a  couple  crates  of  guns,  what? 
Two  or  three  crates  of  guns  off. 

Wallace.  What  do  you  do  with  your 
money? 

Man.  Look  at  that  young  boy  getting  out 
of  that  TS— (indistinct)  (wUd) 

li<AN.  He  bought  that  fully  paid  (indls- 
Unet) 

Man.  Clothes  (Indistinct)  (wild) 

Wallacx.  Are  thaae  guys  Ttack  Blasers? 

Man.  Yeah,  they^  Traok  BUnrs. 

><AN.  Olve  me  the  microphone. 

Man.  TeU  him  bow  you  get  the  money  to 
buy  that  "72? 

Stole  It  right  on  the  tracks,  right?  (wUd. 
Uughter) 

Mam.  Right  \ip  there. 

Wallmx.  a  shrewd  raUroad  thief  knows 
Just  how  to  go  about  stopping  a  freight  tnOn 
•a  It  makes  its  way  slowly  through  a  city. 
We're  not  conducting  a  course  In  raUroad 
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thievery  here,  so  I  wont  show  you  Just  how, 
but  I  can  teU  you  this.  With  Just  this  hand 
I  can  flip  a  lever  over  here  and  separate,  un- 
couple, this  freight  car  from  that  one  Just  as 
easUy  as  that.  With  this  hand.  I  can  flip  a 
lever  and  stop  this  entire  freight  train  dead 
in  its  tracks.  Onoe  the  train  Is  stopped,  then 
you  go  to  work  on  the  individual  cars. 

From  the  beginning  of  railroading  until 
about  ten  years  ago  It  was  that  seal  on  a 
freight  car  that  used  to  frighten  the  railroad 
thief  off.  If  that  seal  were  broken  it  was  a 
federal  offense  and  the  thieves  used  to  be 
afraid  of  the  feds.  WeU,  it's  stlU  a  federal 
offense  to  break  the  seal,  but  the  thieves 
don't  worry  about  the  feds  anymore.  They 
come  into  a  railroad  yard,  pick  up  a  spike 
like  this  one  .  .  .  stick  it  In  like  this  and  be- 
gin to  twist.  Now,  this  is  the  only  lock  that 
is  on  a  good  many  freight  cars.  As  you  can 
see,  it  takes  no  time  at  all  to  get  rid  of  that 
seal,  open  the  car  and  get  Inside  and  get 
what  you  want. 

Security  poUce  prowl  the  yards  (decking 
the  seals.  Only  rarMy  finding  a  caiload  that 
would  be  hard  to  hit  If  the  thief  had  enough 
time.  No  locks.  Just  an  occasional  botud. 
nails  and  wires.  NO  locks  because  the  rail- 
roads have  never  found  a  way  to  get  the 
keys  where  the  cars  are  when  It's  time  to 
open  them. 

If  goods  are  stolen,  the  railroads  have 
to  pay  the  blU  even  though  the  shipper 
packs  the  car  himself.  The  railroads  would 
like  the  shipper  to  seal  the  cars  better,  but 
so  far  theyYe  not  having  much  luck.  If  you 
wanted  to  steal  It  woiUdnt  take  long  to 
learn  your  way  around  a  freight  yard.  Cars 
sit  alone  on  sidings  and  you  can  often  ttil 
where  the  hot  cargo  lies.  This  car  for  ex- 
ample, a  oontcdner  from  Japan  is  almost  cer- 
tainly filled  with  television  sets  or  some  other 
top  dollar  communications  gear.  And  we 
could  sniff  the  tobacco  aroma  in  this  cig- 
arette shipment  from  the  south.  And  does  It 
pay  to  advertise?  Not  In  the  freight  yards 
it  doesn't.  Police  wish  the  manufacturers 
would  quit  advertising  their  goodies  to 
thieves. 

One  Miller's  High  Life  car  r<HIed  in  while 
we  were  filming  and  Just  twenty  minutes 
later  here  in  Camden,  New  Jersey,  It  had 
been  broken  open.  Several  cases  were  stolen, 
a  lot  of  single  cans  were  gone.  Sometimes  a 
passing  trainman  gives  In  to  temptation. 

This  Is  only  part  of  the  stealing  that  was 
filmed  in  New  York  City  In  only  a  few  days 
...  by  railroad  p<41oe.  It's  worse  at  night. 
The  rallnMuls  say  they  need  more  help  from 
the  federal  and  local  govenunents  to  put  a 
stop  on  this  crime.  And  they  argue  that  they 
are  the  victims  of  the  problems  of  the  big 
city  slums.  They  made  this  film  to  prove  it. 
This  Is  the  railroad's  own  narrator. 

Naixatok.  Here's  a  scene  of  a  more  experi- 
enced group  of  five  looters.  It's  3:25  PM 
Saturday  the  17th,  again  in  the  Harlem  River 
Raoeivlng  Yard.  The  five  cartons  of  paper 
products  removed,  three  of  the  looters  take 
theirs  and  go.  Brown  shirt  and  red  shirt  de- 
cide to  stash  theirs  near  the  fence  and  take 
two  more  from  another  car  .  .  .  apparently 
with  the  Intention  of  returning  later  for  the 
first  two  cartons. 

But  there's  no  honor  among  thieves.  As 
they  disappear  with  their  booty  two  younger 
boys  appear  from  the  other  direction.  When 
they're  sure  that  the  crfder  youths  are  gone, 
they  hijack  the  first  two  cartons. 

Looting  apparently  knows  no  age  limit. 
These  children  were  filmed  at  the  Market 
Switch  at  6  PM.  Ptiday  the  10th  carrying 
cartons  left  by  older  thieves. 

Stealing  frtm  the  raflroad  becomes  a  way 
of  life. 

WaiJiACB.  Later  that  •ftemocm.  tills  man 
was  spotted  In  the  same  yard  .  .  . 

By  tlie  time  that  he  had  taken  his  carton 
two  more  thieves  were  on  their  way  to  the 
freight  car. 
A  railroad  policeman  radioed  the  New  Yortc 
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City  PoUoe  for  hdp  and  the  oamecaman 
managed  to  spot  one  of  the  thieves  getting 
away. 

The  poUce  stopped  one  looter,  a  plaln- 
dothesman  made  the  arrest,  while  the  other 
officer  rounded  vcp  the  remaining  thief  fur- 
ther down  the  Mock.  Bach  of  these  su^ieota 
was  arrested,  booked,  tried  and  oonvloted. 

Many  of  them  here  In  New  York  l>ear  the 
needle  marks  of  the  heroin  addict.  They  sup- 
port their  habit  by  stealing  from  the  tracks. 

We  were  frankly  asUmlshed  by  a  oonvMsa- 
tlon  we  had  near  the  tracks  in  Chicago  .  .  . 
we  were  talking  with  a  gang  of  young  thieves 
who  call  themselves  "The  Track  Blazers," 
when  who  happened  by  but  their  adversary, 
Penn  Central  Detective  Tom  Boeslus.  He 
would  like  to  lock  them  aU  up.  If  be  could. 

What  I  don't  understand  Tom,  Is  how  come 
you're  so  friendly  with  these  guys?  Here  are 
men,  very  young  men,  who  acknowledge  that 
they  pilfer,  that  they  steal  out  of  the  rail- 
road. Here  is  a  fellow  who  is  a  Penn  Central 
Officer,  you  have  a  nice  relationship,  they 
know  Tom,  you  know  them  and  nothing 
happens. 

Det.  Well,  the  reason  that  I  know  them 
all  and  they  know  me  is  because  I've  ar- 
rested each  one  of  them  or  one  of  their 
buddies. 

(Wallace).  Q.  You  guys  caU  yourself  the 
Track  Blazers? 

HUM.  Right. 

Wallace.  Who's  the  leader  of  this  crowd? 

Man  (boy).  Me. 

Wallace.  You? 

Man.  Me  and  a  dude  named  Willie  Wine. 

Wallace.  Now  how  old  are  you? 

Man.  Seventeen. 

Wallace.  You  look  like  a  little  fellow  to  be 
the  leader  of  this  whole  big  crowd.  Why 

Man.  That's  nature. 

Wallace.  That's  nature.  And  do  you  guys 
agree  that  he's  the  leader? 

OaoTjp.  Yeah,  yes. 

Wallace.  What  makes  this  young  fellow  the 
leader? 

Man.  Because  I've  got  the  heart.  (Indis- 
tinct) know  what  I'm  hitting.  And  I  ain't 
scared  of  nothing,  you  know,  like  I  go  In — 
and  I'm  telUng  tbem  now,  I'm  going  to  teU 
you  I'm  not.  I'll  go  up  In  the  yards,  you  see, 
and  I  know  I  cant  get  busted  In  the  yards. 
Because  locAee  here,  there's  many  fences 
over  there  and  I  know  Tom  ain't  gonna  be 
beating  me  climbing  no  fence — (laughter). 
And  he  alnt  gonna  catch  me  If  once  I  get 
over  that  first  fence,  because  I  get  In  the 
dark  and  I'm  gone.  And  he  dont  know 
where  I'm  at  then. 

Wallace.  You  live  right  here,  you  Just  go 
right  <m  to  those  tracks  right  over  here? 

Man.  Yes. 

OxouF.  Yeah. 

Wallace.  Not  day  time,  nlg^t  time? 

Orottp.  Day  time,  nlg^t  time,  any  time. 

Man.  Except  until  he  got  on  days.  (Laugh- 
ter.) 

Wallace.  Until  Tom  here  got  on  days. 
(Wild.) 

Wallace.  Now,  let's  say  that  you've  gotten 
the  stuff,  how  do  you  get  rid  of  it,  who  takes 
care  of  that,  anybody  here? 

Man.  Me. 

Wallace.  You? 

Man.  Yeah. 

Wallace.  All  right,  tell  me  about  It? 

Man.  You  see,  like  if  you  get  something 
off,  like  most  times  you  get  something  off 
the  railroad  track  the  people  In  the  neigh- 
borhood most  of  than  can  use.  So  all  you 
have  to  do  Is  go  about  asking,  you  know, 
from  door  to  door,  asking. 

Wallace.  Yeah. 

Man.  If  they  want  to  buy  it.  And  If  they 
want  to  buy  It  they  go  ahead  and  take  it, 
you  know,  because  It  will  mostly  be  clothes 
and  furniture,  stuff  like  that  because  they 
need  it  around  their  house. 

Wallace.  And  then — but  do  you  ever  go 
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downtown  or  do«e  some  fenc«  aomapl  use  else 
buy  th«  stuff,  lots  of  It? 

llAv.  Te«b,  we  go— but  not  downt*  wn.  no 
place  like  that.  We  go  you  Imow.  out  of  this 
neighborhood  to  different  people,  yov  know, 
a  Uttle  south.  [??7]   And  we  dlspos)  of  It 
there. 
Waixacb.  And  for  cash? 
Mam.  Teah,  for  cash  money.  They  |lve  us 
a  lump  sum — they  give  us  one  lum  ;>  sum. 
Waixacb.  Tom,  tell  me  something  ...  Is 
this  young  fellow  telling  me  the  tiuth  or 
Is  be  putting  me  on? 

OxT.  I'd  say  It's  about  forty  sixty,  Porty 
percent  truth  and  sixty  percent  baloi  ey. 

Wallack.  Well,  even  then 

Man.  What  about  the  time  we  got  almost 
a  hundred  TVs  out  there—— 

Dr.  They  only  remember  the  tlm  •  that 
they  had  real  big  hlto,  that's  the  ool:  Umes 
they  really  remember.  The  times  thi  t  they 
go  to  jail,  the  times  that  they  have  ti  sit  In 
court,  the  times  that  their  mothsn  come 
down  and  crying  at  the  station  "I  tj  son 
didn't  do  It."  And  we  catch  him  In  t  le  aot, 
they  dont  remember  them  times. 

Waixacx.  Tom,  how  many  of  them  guys, 
how  many  of  theee  fellows  have  you  saught 
with  the  goods? 

Man.  I  say  about  two. 
DxT.  About  nlnety-flve  percent  of  th  am. 
WaiXiace.  What  do  you  mean  nine  ty-flve 
percent. 
Drr.  At  leaat  everyone  of  them,  (wl  td) 
Wallacx.  Let  me  talk  to  him  first.  T  m  say 
you've  caught  nlnety-flve  pooent  of  them. 
Dr.  Right. 

Wallacz.  Well,  how  come  they're  oi  t  here 
on  the  street? 

Drr.  The  Judges  let  them  go.  JuimUee, 
they  dont  prosecute  them  like  adul  to  get 
prosecuted.  They  have  to  be  arrested  a ;  least 
three  times  In  one  year  In  order  to  go  tc  ootirt 
with  them. 

Waixacx.  Well,  has  nobody  here  evei   been 
put  away  for  doing  anything  of  this  sort? 
Man.  Yeah,  I  was  put  away  a  day. 
Waxxacx.  For  one  day? 
Man.  Yeah  .  .  .  that's  all  they  ooiil< .  bold 
me  for,  they  dldn's  have  nothing  on  m  i,  you 
know. 
Waixacz.  What  did  you  take? 
ICam.  Oh,  five  color  tv's.  (laughter] 
Waixacb.   Seriously,   you   had   takei  i   flve 
color  television  sets? 
Man.  Yeah. 

Wallacx.  And  all   they  gave  you  <  ma  a 
day? 
Man.  That's  all  I  got  was  a  day. 
Waixacx.  How  come? 

Man.  Could  keep (wild) . 

Waixacx.  This  fellow  here. 
Man.  He  got  put  away  for  some  tin  e,  six 
months. 
Waixacx.  Six  months. 

Man.  For  some  candy  bars  and  (Indlsi  inct) 
(wild) 

Wallacx.  All  right,  let  him  tell  me  now, 
what  happened,  who  got  you  and  what  http- 
pened? 
Man.  Tom  got  me. 
Waixacx.  And? 

Man.  And  they  held  me  down,  you    mow, 

called  the  man  and  took  me  down  t  >  the 

station.  I  went  to  court  the  next  da;    and 

they  draped  six  months  on  me.  (Indto  Inct) 

Wallacx.  Six  months.  All  right,  tel .  me, 

this  fellow  did  get  six  months 

DxT.  Correct. 

Waixacx.  How  did  you  find  him? 
Dxr.  How  did  we  find  him?  We  obmred 
blm  stealing  and  then  we  kept  a  coe  itant 
surveillance,  watched  them  while  they  took 
all  the  goods  out  and  then  arraited— 
(laughter)— Tried  to  arrest  him. 

Waixacx.  What  do  you  mean  -trl  id  to 
arrest  him"? 

DxT.  Well,  there  were  so  many  of  them 
that  night,  I  think  there  was  about  11  re  or 
six  of  them  the  night  we  arrested  h  m.  I 
think  we  got  two  or  three  out  of  tb  >  alx. 
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We  have  so  much  to  protect  It's  hard  to  say 
how  much  they  can  get  away  with.  If  they 
get  twenty  guys  In  a  group  and  hit  a  trailer, 
they  can  get  away  with  as  much  as  they 
want. 

Waixacx.  They  can  get  away  with  as  much 
as  they  want  .  .  .  unless  some  changes  are 
made. 

Tom  Pogerty  Is  chief  of  security  for  the 
nilnols  Central  and  he  showed  us  some  sim- 
ple darloes  that  would  make  stealing  more 
dUBoult  for  the  thieves. 

Foo^rrr.  This  Is  one  of  the  first  and  sim- 
plest devleaa  that  waa  used.  It's  merely  heavy 
wire  that"*  plaoad  In  the  sealing  device- 
bend  tt  and  make  a  twist.  Bound  and  round. 
And  then  twist  tt  very  tightly  into  place. 

Waixacb.  What  else  you  got? 

FoozBTT.  We've  got  a  new  more  sophisti- 
cated device  that  consists  of  a  very  high 
strength  cable  which  Is  much  more  difficult 
to  remove  or  cut. 

Wallacx.  Most  ot  the  pictures  that  we  get 
show  yo\mg  blacks  doing  most  of  the  thiev- 
ery. Are  young  blacks  responsible  for  most 
of  the  thievery  in  the  yards? 

FooxBTT.  They're  re^onslble  for  a  lot  of  It. 
I  think  primarily  because  quite  often  they're 
at  the  residence  of  the  underprivileged  area, 
the  ghetto  area.  This  is  where,  unfortunaitely, 
many  of  the  railroads  Ue.  So  this  Is  why 
there's  a  preponderance  of  It.  In  any  area 
where  you  have  mass  population  with  the 
freight  cars  you  have  that  problem  Irregard- 
less  of  (Indistinct). 

Waixacx.  What  we  have  shown  you  may 
look  like  pennyante  petty  crime,  but  it  ac- 
counts for  more  than  three-quarters  of  all 
railroad  thievery.  In  this  age  of  technical 
wiiardry  It  woxUd  seem  to  this  layman  that 
somebody  oould  come  up  with  something 
batter  than  cables  and  wires  to  put  a  stop 
to  these  young  Itack  Blaaers.  On  the  rail- 
roads, on  the  hl^ways.  at  the  airports  and 
on  the  docks,  cargo  theft  now  amounts  to 
about  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars  every  year. 
The  Oongreas  is  finally  pushing  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  to  do  someUiing 
about  it  because  in  the  final  analysis,  all 
the  costs  of  cargo  theft  are  passed  on  to  the 
consumer  and  that  Is  you  and  me. 


SCHUYLER  EFFORT  RESTORES 
DOWNINQ 


HON.  JOHN  G.  DOW 

or  NBW  TOBX 

IN  THE  BOUSK  OF  RXPRBSENTATIVBS 
Thunday.  AprU  27.  1972 

ISi.  DOW.  Mr.  :^)eaker,  I  recommend 
to  my  colleagues  and  their  constituents 
a  visit  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  to 
ylew  the  recently  rededlcated  Andrew 
Jacksm  Downing  Memorial  Urn  which 
Is  situated  at  the  east  front  of  the  Smith- 
sonian "castle." 

Andrew  Jackson  Downing,  a  well-rec- 
ognized creator  of  the  Hudson  Rivo- 
gothic  architectural  style  in  the  mid- 
nineteenth  century,  was  also  instrumen- 
tal in  developing  the  plan  for  the  Mall  in 
Washington,  D.C.  and  New  York  City's 
Central  Park,  m  1852,  at  the  age  of  37, 
Downing  was  killed  in  a  tragic  rtvertxiat 
fire  on  the  Hudson  River.  Oalvert  Vauz, 
Downlng's  partner,  subsequently  de- 
signed a  memorial  um  to  Downing  and  it 
was  erected  under  the  direction  of  Fmi- 
dent  Fillmore  on  tbe  Capitol  Mall  In  18M. 
where  it  remained  untfl  1966  when  it  was 
removed  to  make  way  for  construction 
of  a  Mall  underpass. 

A  little  over  a  year  a«o.  I  received  a 
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call  from  David  Schuyler,  a  resident  of 
Newburgh,  N.Y..  who  was  at  that  time 
a  student  of  American  history  at  Ameri- 
can UBiveraltgr.  Alone  with  his  prafe«or. 
Dr.  Charles  MnT.^,iphn^  ]jq  i^;^  discov- 
ered the  Downing  Memcxlal  Urn  in  a 
storage  facility  Monglng  to  the  National 
Capital  Parks  Service  in  Brentwood.  Md. 
Bir.  Schuyler  adced  me  to  have  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  rdease  the  um 
and  arrange  to  have  it  sent  to  the  Hud- 
son River  Valley  and  erected  at  an  ap- 
propriate locatioii  there  rather  than 
leave  it  in  some  abandoned  storage  aree. 

I  approached  tbe  Smlthscmian  and  re- 
quested the  release  of  the  um.  However, 
my  request  aroused  interest  among 
Smithsonian  offldals  and  they  decided 
to  rededlcate  the  um.  Tbe  renowned 
sculptor  Renato  Lucchettl  of  Arlinirton. 
Va.,  was  commissioned  to  restore  the  um 
and  flrtilthsonlan  deriniated  a  prominent 
place  for  it  on  the  Mall. 

To  me  this  is  a  prime  example  of  the 
good  that  can  come  from  an  Involved 
and  Interested  constituent  woridng  with 
his  Congressman  for  the  benefit  of  his 
district. 

Last  Tuesday,  the  Smithsonian  held  a 
simple,  but  moving  ceremony  at  the  east 
front  of  the  "Castle"  to  restore  the  um 
to  its  original  setting.  Although  I  would 
have  liked  to  claim  this  beautiful  classi- 
cal um  for  the  Hudson  Valley,  I  am 
nevertheless  pleased  to  see  it  take  such 
a  prominent  place  od  the  ICall. 

The  dedication  plate  reads:  "He  was 
bom.  he  lived,  and  he  died  on  the  Hud- 
son." All  Hudson  Valley  residoits  join 
in  my  pride  of  this  memorial,  I  am  sure. 


WTTiTJAMS-STEIOER  OCCUPATION- 
AL SAFETY  AND  HEALTH  ACT  OF 
1970 


HON.  WILUAM  A.  STEIGER 

or  waooKBiH 
IN  THX  HOUSI  OF  RKPRBBKNTATIVn 

Thursday,  AprU  27,  1972 

Mr.  8TKIOER  of  Wisconsin.  M^. 
apeeJcer,  many  years  may  pass  before  we 
here  In  the  Congress  ean  effectively 
Judge  Just  wtutt  the  Nation'lB  employers 
are  doing  to  assure  the  congressional  in- 
tent stated  in  the  Willlams-atelger  Oe- 
cupatlonal  Safety  and  Health  Aot  of 
1970  to  ".  .  .  assure  so  far  as  possible 
every  working  man  and  woman  in  the 
NatiOQ  safe  and  healthful  working  con- 
ditions .  .  ." 

Obtaining  oompliaaoe  wltti  this  legis- 
lation b  a  formidable  task  indeed:  Al- 
most 60  mllllaii  employees  In  about  5  mil- 
lion establishments  are  covered. 

Since  it  formally  came  into  being  on 
April  28  last  year,  OSHA  has  concen- 
trated on  reeruitln«,  training  and  putting 
to  woi^  an  effeetlve  compUance  staff  In  a 
decentrallaed  field  struetuie.  making  in- 
speotioos  to  assure  standards  are  being 
observed. 

Sfnoe  tt  ean  never  have  enoucb  oon- 
pliance  officers  to  Inspect  every  establish- 
ment frequently.  OSHA  bas  bad  to  set 
priorities.  First  attentian  la  given  to  tn- 
vestigaling  oatestropbea  and  fataliUes; 
seoond.  to  investigaUng  oomidalnts  by 
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employees;  third,  to  activities  in  target 
industries  with  hii^  injury  rates  and 
health  hasards;  and  fonrtb.  to  taaptt^ 
Ing  a  random  cross  section  of  establlsh- 
moits  of  all  sixes  and  types  an  across  the 
Nation. 

I  am  sure  many  of  us  in  thlsC9iamber 
have  reeeived  oomidaints  from  employers 
in  our  States  that  the  oomdianoe  ofBoen 
ere  too  tough.  At  the  same  time,  we  hear 
from  labor  unions  that  the  Inspectors 
are  too  lenient.  Obviously,  tlie  truth  must 
lie  somewhere  in  between. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  a  trigger 
for  passage  of  the  act  was  the  fact  that 
voluntary  efforts  had  not  worked,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  steadily  rising  injury  fre- 
quency rate  for  the  last  decade.  So  any 
new  Federal  inspection  Inevitably  would 
produce  protests.  OSHA  therefore  has 
established  a  policy  of  administering  the 
law  flrmly  but  fairly.  In  its  first  year, 
OSHA  seems  to  have  done  an  effective 
Job  of  staying  within  the  guidelines  we 
In  the  Congress  wrote.  It  is  our  hope  that 
this  will  continue.  If  it  lapses,  then  it  is 
up  to  the  Congress  that  wrote  the  act  to 
make  any  changes  that  seem  necessary. 


OIL  SHALE  LANDS  ENVIRONMENTAL 
ACT  OP  1972 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

aw  ORXD 

IN  THS  HOUSI  OF  RBFRESKNTATIVSB 

Thursday,  AprU  27.  1972 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Si>eaker,  in  December 
of  this  year,  the  Department  of  the  in- 
terior Is  going  to  begin  accepting  bids  on 
six  sites  of  land,  two  each  in  Colorado, 
Utah,  and  Wyonoing,  for  the  purpose  of 
leasing  the  land,  17,000  square  miles  or, 
10,880,000  acres — an  area  equivalent  to 
that  of  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  and 
Delaware — ^for  the  development  of  an 
oil  shale  Industry. 

What  is  oil  shale?  It  is  a  nonporous 
rock  which  contains  solid  hydrocarbons. 
When  this  rock  is  crushed  and  heated  to 
over  900*  P.,  the  solid  hydrocarbons 
liquify  and  form  an  oil  with  a  very  low 
sulfur  content,  of  high  quality. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  well  over  2 
trillion  barrels  of  oil  are  trapped  In  the 
lands  of  Colorado.  Utah,  and  Wyoming 
with  80  percent  on  federally  owned  lands. 
The  cturent  potential  dollar  value  of  this 
natural  resource  on  otir  public  lands  is 
over  $8  trillion. 

According  to  some  sources,  1  square 
mile  of  land  2,000  feet  thick  could  supply 
the  energy  needs  of  this  coimtry  for  1 
year. 

m  light  of  the  fantastic  national 
treasure  which  this  land  represents,  it  Is 
Imperative  ttiat  we  carefully  prepare  for 
the  proper  management  of  this  vast  new 
resource,  for  it  could  supply  our  energy 
needs  for  coituries  to  come. 

But,  if  we  are  to  rely  on  this  new  source 
of  oil— new  to  us  because  ttie  British  and 
Chinese  have  been  producing  oil  in  this 
maimer  in  small  quantities  for  decades — 
It  would  be  wise  for  us  to  develop  this 
Kiergy  supply  for  the  public's  benefit, 
economically,  and  above  all  else.  In  an 
environmentally  sound  fashion. 
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The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  today 
will  insure  all  three  of  these  goals  now, 
before  we  are  committed  to  a  manage- 
ment policy  that  fails  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic interest. 

This  legislation  will  insure  that  all  po- 
tential mvironmental  hazards  will  be 
met  and  dealt  with  la  a  soimd  maimer. 

We  can  not  tolerate  the  unconsden- 
able  destruction  of  the  wilderness  area 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Ibere  are 
canyons,  cliffs,  valleys,  and  rivers  of  still 
unspoiled  beauty.  Also,  over  300  species 
of  animals  make  their  homes  in  these 
wilderness  areas.  This  land  is  oae  of  the 
last  great  wilderness  areas  in  our  Na- 
tion. 

My  bill  will  minimize  the  effect  of  the 
onslaught  of  oil  development  on  these 
lands.  It  will  insure  that  existing  air  and 
water  quality  acts  are  enforced  to  their 
utmost;  that  a  rigorous  reclamation  and 
revegetation  process  of  the  spent  lands 
will  be  undertakoi. 

This  will  include  a  preliminary  study 
of  the  land  to  Inventory  the  ecology  in 
each  area  of  development.  The  outcome 
of  these  studies  wUl  be  a  convrehensive 
plan  to  restore  the  spent  lands  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  their  original  condition. 
This  means  that  not  only  will  air  pollu- 
tion from  the  refining  process  be  con- 
trolled, not  only  will  water  pollution 
from  the  mining  procedure  and  proces- 
sing be  controlled,  but  also  that  the 
reclamation  and  revegetation  of  the 
lands  will  be  strictly  controlled. 

Upon  passage  of  this  bill,  the  tail- 
ings—the shale  after  the  oil  has  been  re- 
moved— ^must  be  deposited  and  con- 
toured in  such  a  manner  that  it  re- 
sembles the  natural  terrain.  Also,  the 
land  must  be  revegetated  with  indige- 
nous plant  life. 

This  Nation  has  the  chance  to  show 
that  it  has  learned  a  most  instructive 
lesson  in  witnessing  the  near  total  de- 
struction of  land  wherever  coal  strip 
mining  has  occuned.  In  my  own  State 
of  Ohio,  and  in  24  other  States,  entire 
mountains  and  hillsides  have  been 
leveled  and  left  barren. 

If  strip  mining  Is  permitted  in  the  oil 
shale  lands  of  the  western  Rockies,  we 
run  into  the  potentiality  of  another  Ap- 
palachia.  It  Is  my  Intent  that  there  be  no 
surface  mining  of  oil  shale. 

For  an  example  of  what  has  happened 
in  the  coal  mining  regions  of  Ohio,  Prof. 
Arnold  Reitse  of  the  National  Law  Cen- 
ter at  the  George  Washington  Uhiversity 
in  the  June  1971  issue  of  the  Case  West- 
em  Reserve  Law  Review,  states  that  67,- 
920  acres  and  1,200  miles  of  streams  have 
been  adversely  affected  by  surface  min- 
ing of  coal.  Also,  he  reports  that— 

In  MelBS  County  in  southeaetem  CMilo.  the 
destruction  of  3,000  acres  ended  much  of  the 
excellent  bunting  for  bob  whites,  cottontails, 
deer,  and  grouse.  T%e  results  of  most  rec- 
lamation efforts  demonstrates  that  the  In- 
dustry q>ends  Uttle  as  Isgally  possible  to 
reclaim  ruined  land. 

Reitze  quotes  an  article  in  the  Decem- 
ber 1969  issue  of  American  Heritage: 

But  the  real  shattering  of  the  ecology  of 
a  mountain  begins  after  the  strip  miners 
have  come  and  gone,  and  the  resulting  trou- 
blee  continue  for  years  at  a  cost  no  one  study- 
ing the  problem  is  as  yet  able  to  estimate, 
■ven  before  ttM  rains  hit  them,  the  ^wU 
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banks  begin  to  move.  FuU  of  ohumed-iq> 
slate  and  manned  treea,  90II  banks  are 
highly  unstable  affaln  and  Slowly  succvunb 
to  the  ptiU  of  gravity  with  a  dry.  sliding 
sound  one  can  actually  hear.  Then,  when 
the  inevitable  mountain  streams  strike, 
rushing  water  slides  into  them  like  a  knife. 
LandsUdes  will  block  streams  and  highways 
and  in  the  words  of  a  government  report, 
"economies  and  aasthetic  values  (are)  seri- 
ously in^Hdred."  But  apart  from  spoil  bank 
damage,  even  ordinary  erosion  will  cause 
exteaordlnary  damage  in  no  time.  Water 
races  off  the  mountain  loaded  with  silt, 
gravel,  and  the  su^hurlc  acid  that  drains 
out  of  eiposed  coal  or  Its  overlying  strata. 
Shining  with  mustard-colored  coal  silt  and 
poisoned  by  mine  acid,  thousands  of  .  .  . 
creeks  and  streams  are  quite  literally  "dead"; 
nothing  lives  in  them;  the  putrid  water  is 
good  for  nothing,  and  it  stains  and  poisons 
Just  about  anything  It  comes  In  contact  with. 

In  oil  shale  lands,  we  are  talking  about 
the  tributaries  of  the  Colorado  River 
which  Is  tbe  water  supply  of  Arizona, 
New  Mexico,  part  of  California,  Nevada, 
and  Colorado. 

As  a  result  of  the  ccxning  shale  de- 
veloixnent,  an  influx  of  people,  as  work- 
ers in  the  industry  and  as  auxiliary  per- 
sonnel, will  flow  into  the  area,  perhaps 
as  many  as  47,000  pecvle  during  the 
first  6  years  of  development,  with  many 
more  to  come  in  the  future.  Therefore, 
a  new  town  development  plan  will  need 
to  be  devised.  Ms  bin  instmcts  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment to  construct  such  a  plan. 

The  strength  In  my  Mil  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  enforcement  and  the  develop- 
ment of  environmental  guidelines  is 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Environmoital  Protection 
Agency.  EPA  has  shown  that  it  can  fight 
environmental  offenders,  whereas  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  has  con- 
stantly begged  for  the  exploitatkm  of 
our  natural  resources  for  the  ben^t  of 
big  business;  in  this  case,  the  oil  indus- 
try. 

The  bill  imposes  a  2-percent  tax  on 
gross  revenue  earned  from  the  sale  of 
oil  produced  frtxn  oil  shale.  The  proceeds 
from  this  tax  will  be  placed  in  a  trust 
fund  to  be  administered  by  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency.  The  purpose  of  this  fimd  is  to 
provide  a  source  of  capital  for  the  com- 
plete redamatlcai  and  revegetation  of 
the  lands. 

Since  BCay  of  1965,  when  the  first  oil 
shale  hearings  were  held  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affaln  of 
the  Senate,  volumes  upon  volumes  of 
literature  on  this  subject  have  been  pub- 
lished discussing  every  aspect  in  the  de- 
vel(Y>ment  of  the  oil  shale  industry.  It  is 
now  time  to  act  before  our  last  great 
natural  resource  is  exploited  at  the 
hands  of  the  huge  oil  ccnnpanies. 

If  the  Federal  Government  is  going 
to  lease  these  oil  shale  lands,  we  must 
make  certain  that  the  lands  return  a  sig- 
nificant amoimt  of  revenue  into  the  Na- 
tional Treasury.  A  recent  General  Ac- 
counting Office  review  of  Federal  land 
leases  in  regard  to  coal  mines  showed 
that  "the  Government  has  not  received 
equitable  royalties  for  coal  produced  on 
Federal  lands." 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  as  of 
today,  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
is  planning  to  lease  the  lands  at  the 
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audaciously  low  price  of  50  cen(|s  per 
acre. 

To  insure  that  the  land  is  not 
away,  I  am  today  introducing  a 
bill  which  will  amend  the  Mineral 
Ing  Act  of  1920  by  raising  the 
rental  fee  from  50  cents  per  i 
$500  per  acre  as  well  as  put  the 
of  the  lands  under  the  supervision 
Administrator  of  the  Envlrcmmentti  1 
tectlon  Agency.  This  bill  will  also 
a  25 -percent  royalty  fee  on  gross 
all  oil  produced  from  oil  shale. 

To  point  up  further  this  situation 
me  now  include  some  informatior 
ceming  the  oil  industry's  contrlbut  ion 
the  National  Treasury,  or  rather 
non-contribution   which   must   be 
rected. 

In  1970,  the  total  receipts  for  the  Amer 
lean   petroleum   and   related   industries 
amounted  to  $72,623,310,000.  Of 
ure — which  is  nearly  equal  to 
fense  budget— $68,757,314,000  is  listed 
tax  deductible. 

This  leaves  $3,398,161,000  as  taxable 
income.  During  1970  the  oil  industr 
$1,724,881,000  in  income  tax. 

This  situation  depicts  an  outrageous 
run  on  the  Federal  Treasury 

Not  only  have  the  oil  companies 
ceeded  in  avoiding  their  fair  share 
tax  burden,  but  they  have 
and  needlessly  damaged   our  environ- 
ment. 

My  proposed  legislation,  If  passed , 
be  a  great  step  in  the  direction  of 
recting  these  abuses. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ^ould 
like  to  close  with  a  very  timely  re  nark 
made  by  an  astute  Republican  Senator 
110  years  ago,  the  Honorable  J.  8. 
rill,  author  of  the  famous  Land  Orant 
Colleges  Act: 

From  the  seeming  vastneas  of  our  Public 
landfl.  msgnined   by  all   '.be  wastes,  stoun 
tains,  waters,  and  deserts.  It  has  been  th  mgbt 
Impossible   to  overestimate   their  extent  or 
value;    and  on   the   theory   that   they 
Inexhaustible,  they  have  always,  when 
been    held    at    an    Inconsiderable    pi  Ice — 
scarcely  more  than  the  fees  for  transfi  rrlng 
record  of  title  In  older  countries — and, 
given  away,  the  mile-squares  have  beeb  be 
stowed  with   a   lavlshness   only  equal  Ml   In 
the  days  of  feudalism. 
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this  body  for  their  work  in  the  further- 
ance erf  Justice.  But  Law  Day  is  not  Just 
a  day  for  members  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion. It  is  a  day  which  Congress  estab- 
lished to  remind  every  citizen  that  the 
rule  of  law  Is  a  thread  which  runs 
through  our  entire  social,  economic,  and 
governmental  structure. 

The  law  enables  men  and  women  to 
c<Hiduct  their  lives  in  an  ordered,  pre- 
dictable fashion.  The  law  provides  for 
equal  opportimlty  and  unbridled  poten- 
tiality. It  allows  change,  but  directs  this 
change  through  the  channels  of  reason. 

We  should  continue  to  strengthen  and 
improve  our  legal  Institutions,  remem- 
bering that  "injustice  anywhere  is  a 
threat  to  Justice  everywhere."  We  must 
continue  to  push  for  wider  acceptance  of 
the  reoMnsibilitieB  of  citizenship  just  as 
we  work  to  safeguard  the  corresponding 
rights.  But  on  Law  Day  1972,  it  is  good 
to  pause  and  reflect  on  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  greatest  legal  system  in  the 
world. 
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HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 


or   CALIFORNIA 


were 
sold, 


The  bill  I  am  introducing  will  attjempt 
to  end  the  abuses  of  the  past  from 
tinuing  to  ruin  the  future  of  the  Ni  ition 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  legislatioi  i 
receive  early  hearings  to  insure  thai 
ther    delay    will    not    lead    to 
destruction. 


LAW  DAY 


HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

or    ALABAMA 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAlivXS 

Thursday,  Apra  27.  1972 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Air. 
Speaker,  the  President  of  the  I  nited 
States  has  requested  that  Monday. 
May  1.  be  observed  as  Law  Day  IS  72  in 
our  Nation.  I  joined  in  that  reque  it 

The  lawyers  of  our  country  cerl  alnly 
deserve  the  praise  and  commendatl  m  of 


signiflcmtly      ^^  "^^^  house  of  representatives 
Thursday.  AprU  27.  1972 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
'^  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  insert- 
cor-  iiig  in  the  Record  today  an  editorial  from 
a  recent  issue  of  Exchange  and  Com- 
missary News  concerning  some  question- 
able policies  of  the  Army-Air  Force  Ex- 
change Service. 

I  am  concerned  that  these  policies  deny 
military  families  an  important  conven- 
ience in  being  able  to  learn  from  an  ad- 
vertisement whether  a  product  is  avail- 
able in  the  exchange.  In  addition,  it 
seems  to  me  that  action  might  constitute 
restraint  of  trade  and  is  an  interference 
with  free-enterprise  business  firms, 
which  is  certainly  beyond  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  Exchange  Service. 

I  suppose  the  policies  derive  from  a 
desire  to  avoid  having  the  exchanges  ap- 
pear in  competition  with  private  retail- 
ers. The  objective  might  be  commend- 
able, but  the  reasoning  is  ridiculous.  The 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  exchanges  and 
all  service  ccMiunissaries  get  along  very 
well  without  any  such  artificial  restric- 
tions on  suppliers.  AAFES  has  no  right 
to  set  itself  up  as  Judge  of  business  firms 
in  this  way;  a  company  has  a  right  to 
set  its  own  advertising  policy.  One  thing 
we  do  not  need  Is  additional  secrecy  in 
proctirement  matters.  And  we  do  not 
need  unnecessary  policies  which  hide  In- 
formation from  military  families. 

The  editorial  follows: 
Etsbtonk  Out  or  Stkp  But  AAFES? 

AOAIMI 

Once  again  AAFES  la  out  ot  step  with  the 
policies  of  NSRO.  the  Marine  Gorpa  Exchange 
System,  and  the  commissary  branches  of  all 
Services  with  Its  new  policy  strongly  pro- 
hibiting any  firm  from  noting  In  Its  promo- 
tional literature,  radio  or  TV  bttMdcMrts, 
print  advertising  or  any  other  msdlum  that 
Its  products  are  sold  In  Army  or  Air  Force 
exchangee.  (For  full  text  ot  dlrecUve  see 
page  3,  November  KScC  Setci.) 

Even  suob  an  Innocuous  phrase  as  "avaU- 


Wlll 
fur- 
ftA-ther 


able  In  your  baas  exchange"  to  help  aoqxuOnt 
customers  with  a  new  product,  or  new  line, 
wlU  put  a  supplier  In  the  position  of  being 
vulnerable  to  losing  his  PAB  and  his  sales  to 
AAFES.  Without  trial  or  due  process,  of 
course. 

By  contrast  neither  the  Navy  exchange 
system  nor  the  Marines  have  such  a  policy. 
In  the  case  of  commissary  stores,  such 
phrases  are  encouraged  as  officials  feel  they 
help  advise  customers  of  new  Items,  or 
specials,  and  thus  help  move  merchandise 
as  weU  as  provide  an  Information  service  to 
the  customer. 

Under  the  harsh  AAFES  rules,  the  presi- 
dent of  a  large  Arm  which  may  be  proud  of 
Its  sales  and  service  to  military  personnel 
coxild  not  even  refer  to  the  fact  In  a  speech 
or  his  firm  ootild  be  barred  from  doing  fur- 
ther business  with  AAFES. 

It  Is  Interesting  tb&t  this  prohibition  ap- 
plies to  suppliers  only.  One  division  of 
AAFES  encourages  post  and  base  new8p^>eT8 
to  run  shopping  columns  calling  attention 
to  what  Is  available  in  the  post  or  base  ex- 
change. Some  Army  and  Air  Force  exchanges 
also  publish  flyers  and  other  promotional 
materials  with  the  same  purix>se  In  mind. 
It  might  be  noted  here  also  thJtt  AAFES 
has  a  strict  policy  of  prohibiting  a  Arm 
from  mentioning  it  has  a  Price  Agreement 
Bulletin  with  AAFES.  Neither  the  Navy  nor 
Marines  have  any  such  rule.  The  commissary 
systems  encourage  firms  to  list  their  SB 
numbers  to  make  ordering  easier  for  the 
ordering  clerks. 

We  recognise  that  the  government  has  a 
legal  right  to  protect  the  names  "Post  Ex- 
change. Base  Exchange.  PX"  etc.  . .  and  in  the 
past  this  has  resulted  In  the  prevention  of 
civilian  retail  stores  from  using  those  terms 
which  might  mislead  customers.  The  legal 
basis  for  this  has  been  established. 

Interestingly  enough  the  General  Services 
Administration  has,  for  the  first  time,  pub- 
lished the  broad  names  of  Items  It  purchases. 
This  Is  In  line  with  government  policy  on 
greater  disclosure  in  the  areas  of  procure- 
ment. 

Hius  a  vendor  cannot  admit  he  sells  to 
AAFES.  AAFES  In  turn  Will  not  reveal  the 
names  of  firms  It  buys  from  nor  the  dollar 
amount.  And  all  procurement  Is  then  kept  In 
total  secrecy.  As  the  Congress  recently  noted 
In  a  related  case,  this  only  encourages  mors 
collusion,  more  dishonesty,  more  corrup- 
tion. AAFES  should  know.  It  has  had  Its 
share  of  It. 

Once  again  AAFES  stands  alone. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SECRETARIES 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or  cALiroaNiA 
IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  27.  1972 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  field  of  business  and  in- 
dustry, in  the  professions  and  in  gov- 
ernment, the  successful  operation  of  an 
office  is  based  on  the  skills  and  attitudes 
of  its  secretaries. 

National  Secretaries  Week,  a  period 
set  aside  to  recognize  the  essential  func- 
tion of  secretaries  as  the  backbone  of 
management,  is  now  being  observed. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will  agree  that 
they  could  not  function  nearly  as  well 
without  the  imselfish  and  professional 
assistance  which  their  secretaries  pro- 
vide dally. 

I  would  like  to  say  thank  you  and  con- 
gratulations to  the  secretaries  on  my 
staff:  Lan^e  Talbert.  Alice  Smith,  Edna 


April  28,  1972 


May  Qng,  Margo  Shlldkret,  Sandra  Nel- 
son, Anna  Ramirez,  Ada  Castle,  Lucille 
Sanchez,  and  Pamela  Avent.  The  mature 
office  skills,  initiative,  judgment,  and 
loyalty  which  they  bring  to  their  work 
each  day  are  exceeded  only  by  their  hard 
work  and  spirit  of  helpfulness  and  cheer. 


HEREDITY  NOT  CONSIDERED  FOR 
NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 
RESEARCH 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LOUISIANA 

Thursday.  AprU  27.  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  noted 
Soviet  scientist,  Troflm  Lysenko,  opposed 
and  rejected  the  theories  of  heredity  ac- 
cepted by  most  geneticists.  Lysenko's 
theory,  that  environment  controlled  all, 
was  consistent  with  atheistic  Marxian 
Ideology  and  won  him  the  support  of  the 
party.  By  ordering  into  practice  his 
theory  that  environment  could  change 
spring  wheat  into  winter  wheat,  the 
Supreme  Soviet  caused  millions  of  Rus- 
sians to  die  from  famine.  And  in  Russia, 
it  was  the  rankest  heresy  for  any  Party 
member  even  to  suggest  that  winter 
wheat  was  Inherently  different  from 
spring  wheat.  The  spring  wheat  just  re- 
fused to  comply  with  Lysenko's  theory 
that  environment  ccuitrols  all  life  even 
though  assisted  by  decree  from  the  Su- 
preme Soviet. 

Yet  In  our  country  today  we  continue 
to  pour  billions  of  taxpayers'  dollars  Into 
educational  experiments,  the  busing  of 
schoolchildren,  an  equal  employment  bu- 
reaucracy, urban  renewal,  model  cities, 
and  a  myriad  of  progressive  social  ex- 
periments, all  based  on  the  fallacious 
assumption  that  an  improvement  or 
change  in  environment  will  mysteriously 
raise  the  level  of  intelligence,  create  ini- 
tiative, and  control  behavior. 

The  time-proven  theories  of  heredity 
are  labelled  as  taboo  in  polite  discus- 
sions, forbidden  in  political  considera- 
tions, and  feared  as  revealing  undisput- 
able  truths. 

This   week   the   House   appropriated 
$673.8  million  to  the  National  Science 
Foundation  for  fiscal  year  1973.  Many  of 
the  research  programs  are  designed  to 
determine  why  the  many  Federal  proj- 
ects based  upon  the  common  acceptance 
of  environmentallsm  as  a  positive  science 
have  failed.  No  authorization  of  mcmey 
was  invested  to  utilize  the  many  statis- 
tics and  the  available  experience  to  get 
at  the  root  causes  of  many  problems  or 
to  seek  honest  solutions  by  scientific  re- 
search to  determine  the  relationship  of 
heredity  to  educational  achievement  and 
intelligence.  So  long  as  our  politicians 
and  social  scientists  continue  to  waste 
the  taxpayers  dollars  on  fighting  effects 
Instead  of  investigating  causes,  our  prob- 
lems will  beoHne  complex  to  where  as  in 
lo^senko's  Ume,  we  too  will  have  a  fam- 
ine— a  cultural  famine. 

If  the  genetic  traits  of  nature  in  a 
minute  grain  of  spring  wheat  cannot  be 
altered  by  envlrcnment,  can  we  much 
longer  afford  to  Ignore  the  genetic  pe- 
culiarities of  man? 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

This  same  body  which  authorized 
$673.8  mllllcm  for  sdentiflc  research,  in- 
cluding such  items  as  the  Watts  riot  in 
1960,  and  demographic  research  on  the 
Chinese  population,  refused  to  support 
my  offered  amendment  for  research  in 
genetics. 

I  include  the  text  of  my  amendment  to 
the  National  Science  Foundation  appro- 
priations alcmg  with  supporting  remarks, 
and  a  biographical  sketch  tm  Lysenko: 

AlCXNDMXMT  OrrSKXD  BT  Ms.  Rakick 

Mr.  Rauck.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rauck:  Page 
2,  line  15,  Insert  a  new  subsection: 

"(a)  not  leas  than  the  amount  stipulated 
for  the  purpose  of  'Scientific  Research  Proj- 
ect Support'  In  category  (1)  of  section  1 
shall  be  available  for  that  purpose,  and  of 
such  amount  not  more  than  $10,000,000  shall 
be  available  for  research  to  determine  the 
relationship  of  heredity  (genetics) ,  to  educa- 
tional achievement  and  Intelligence  and  the 
i4>plication  of  such  findings  to  the  improve- 
ment of  educational  practices." 

The  remaining  subsections  of  section  3 
shall  be  renumbered  subsections  (b),  (c), 
and  (d)  accordingly. 

(Mr.  Rabick  asked  and  was  given  permis- 
sion to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  Rauck.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  billions  of 
taxpayers'  dollars  being  invested  In  busing 
of  schoolchildren,  the  devdc^ment  of  an 
equal  employment  bureaucracy,  iu1>an  re- 
newal, model  cities,  and  a  myriad  of  social 
experiments  all  based  on  what  experience  Is 
proving  to  be  the  fallacious  assumption  that 
an  Improvement  or  change  in  environment 
will  somehow  mysteriously  raise  the  level  of 
Inttillgence  and  inltutive,  there  Is  an  im- 
perative need  for  research  to  inqtUre  into 
and  determine  the  relation  of  heredity  to 
educational  achievement  and  Intelligence  for 
the  Improvement  of  educational  practices 
and  to  develop  solutions  to  educational  prob- 
lems based  on  facts  and  scientifically  derived 
truths. 

For  example,  last  month  a  reassessment 
was  made  of  the  1966  Coleman  report  which 
had  been  compiled  at  Johns  Hi^klns  Uni- 
versity. Daniel  Moynihan,  a  social  scientist 
and  former  aide  to  President  Nixon,  partici- 
pated In  the  nev.'  .-malysls  and  reportedly  had 
this  to  say:  "It  still  came  out  about  the 
same  way"  confirming  Coleman's  principal 
finding  that  nonschool  factors,  particularly 
family  background,  are  much  mor»  Impor- 
tant In  determining  educational  achievement 
than  anything  connected  to  the  school — 
and  this  included  equipment,  class  size,  or 
teacher  preparation. 

The  theory  of  social  Justice  that  holds 
Intelligence  can  be  suppressed  because  of 
social  Injustices  Is  not  sufficiently  tested  as 
a  scientific  basis  on  which  to  develop  re- 
search and  the  futvire  course  of  our  country. 
The  commonly  advanced  notion  that  social 
injustices  have  been  the  primary  cause  of 
poverty  and  inequality,  without  any  consid- 
eration of  genetic  differences  In  human  ca- 
pacity. U  unfair  and  unjust  to  all  concerned. 
To  attempt  to  solve  otir  problems  without 
using  available  evidence  of  statUtlcs  gained 
by  experience  is  Irresponsibility. 

If  every  social  injustice  on  earth  were  re- 
moved tomorrow,  there  would  still  be  many 
people  who  would  remain  relatively  poor  and 
there  would  stUl  be  widespread  differences 
in  InteUlgenoe.  initiative,  and  status,  since 
conflicting  views  exist  In  the  academic  com- 
munity regarding  the  relative  Importance  of 
genetics  and  environment  in  the  level  of  edu- 
cational achievement  and  Intelligence.  I  feel 
that  scientific  studies  of  the  genetic  aqMcts 
of  our  Nation's  human  potential  and  human 
quality  problems  would  be  meaningful  and 
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should  be  nnrtercaken  m  the  mterest  of  ob- 
JecUvlty. 

The  roles  of  both  heredity  and  environment 
In  determining  the  levd  of  academic  achieve- 
ment and  intelligence  have  been  prejudged 
by  society  because  at  emotional  bias  and 
without  sufllclent  scientific  evidence. 

My  amendment  merely  points  out  the  ex- 
istence of  a  crying  need  to  seek  facts  upon 
which  to  base  honest  solutions  and  calls  for 
research  to  determine  the  rrtatlon  of  heradlty 
to  educational  achievement  and  intelligence 
and  the  application  of  the  flrmitiga  toward 
ln^)rovlng  educational  practices. 

The  searoh  for  truth  regardless  ot  where 
It  may  lead  should  be  the  basis  for  all  scien- 
tific studies.  This  basic  study  Is  imperative 
If  we  are  to  find  the  answers  to  our  problems. 

I  urge  adoption  of  my  amendment. 

[From  the  McOraw-HUI  "Encyclopedia  &l 
Russia  and  the  Soviet  Union"] 
BiockAPRicAL  Sketch  or  Txonic  Dknisovich 
Ltsxnko 
Lysenko,  Trofim  Denlsovlch  (1898-),  biolo- 
gist and  agriculturist.  Fellow  Ac.  of  S    Uk- 
rainian SSR  (1934) .  All-Unlon  Ac.  of  Agricul- 
tunl  S.  (1935) ;  feUow  and  member  of  the  ex- 
ecutive board,  Ac.  of  S.,  USSR  (1939) .  Hero  of 
Socialist  Labor   (1945).  Since   1937.  member 
of  the  Supreme  Soviet  and  vice  chairman  of 
the  CouncU  of  the  Union.  Graduate  of  the 
PolUva  School  of  Horticulture   (1917)    and 
the  Institute  of  Agriculture  (1925)   in  Kiev. 
Associated  with  the  Kirovabad  Experimen- 
tal Selective  Center  (1925-29);  head  of  the 
All-Unlon  Institute  of  Genetics  in  Novoros- 
siysk and  of  the  Institute  of  Genetics    Ac 
of    S.    (1940),    President   of   the   All-Unlon 
Academy  of  Agricultural  Sciences  (1938)    A 
discipline  of  V.  I.  Mlchurln.  L  became  known 
for    his    vernalization    process    of   seeds   of 
^rlng  wheat  which,  he  claimed,  endowed 
It  with  characterUtlcs  of  winter  wheat.  L's 
doctrine       that       characteristics       acquired 
through  environmental  Influences  are  Inher- 
ited has  become  a  highly  controversial  sub- 
ject. He  opposed  and  rejected  the  theories 
of    heredity    accepted    by    most    geneticists 
("Welsmanlsm-Mendelism-Morganlsm")    Be- 
ing In  line  with  the  Marxian  Ideology    he 
won  the  support  of  the  party   The  teaching 
of  biology  m  the  USSR  was  adjusted  to  L's 
theories.  The  peak  of  L's  power  was  reached 
in   1948,  when  a  great  conclave  was  sum- 
moned at  the  Lenin  Academy  of  Agricultural 
Sciences  on  July  31  to  "consider  the  situa- 
tion In  the  biological  sciences."  Stalin  gave 
his  personal  support  to  L  and,  at  the  time 
any  scientist  who  was  exposed  to  L's  doctrine 
became  subject  to  reprisals.   His  most   re- 
nowned  opponent,   NikcSay   I.    Vavilov,    the 
leading  geneticist  in  the  Soviet  Union,  died 
in   a   Siberian   concentration   camp   during 
World  War  U.  Presently.  L  has  moved  to  the 
backgroimd  and  other  theories  are  officially 
accepted.  Author  of  Heredity  and  Its  Varia- 
bUity  (1943:   English   1946);    The  Science  ttt 
Biology  Today  (English.  1940):  Prohlem*  of 
Genetics.  Selection,  and  Seed  Processing  (Sth 
ed.,    1962);    Stage    Development   of   Plants 
(1952).  Stalin  prizes  (1941,  1943.  1949)    six 
Orders  of  Lenin,  Order  of  the  Red  Banner 
of  lAbor,  and  others.   (See  also  Oxmncs ) 


MOORHEAD  SPEAKS  AT  92D  BIRTH- 
DAY OF  SHAARE  TORAH  CONORE- 
GATION 


HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or   PEKNBTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  27.  1972 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  liir.  Speaker,  Shaare 
Torah  Synagogue  in  Pittsburgh  is  the 
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city's  oldest  Orthodox  Jewish  congkega- 
tlon.  Recently  It  celebrated  Its  92d  I  Irth- 
day.  I  was  honored  by  being  asked  t » give 
the  evening's  main  address. 

I  Include  my  remarks  in  the  Rkcc  rd  at 
this  time  and  thank  Rabbi  Bernard 
Poupko  of  Shaare  Torah  for  his  in  vita- 
tion: 

RBMAXU  of  CONOIXaBMAN  Whuam  S. 
MOORHXAD 

Rabbi  Poupko,  iMllM  and  gentl  imen, 
friends  and  neighbors.  It  is  Indeed  a  pli  asure 
for  me  to  be  here  with  you  to  help  eel  brate 
the  Shaare  Torah's  93d  birthday. 

As  the  oldest  orthodox  congregation  n  the 
city  of  Pittsburgh,  you  should  be  pre  ud  of 
the  contributions  made  to  Jewish  cult  ire  of 
our  city  by  your  synagogue  groups  an<  your 
members  and  the  congregation  as  a  wb  >le. 

I  know  that  you  realize  how  fortuna  e  you 
are  to  have  the  brilliant  Dr.  Poupko  a  i  your 
spiritual  leader.  He  has  been  a  wise  o  »unsel 
to  me  on  the  dilemma  of  Soviet  Jews  wish- 
ing to  emigrate  to  Israel,  and  he  has  made 
the  same  contribution  to  national  or  hodoz 
Jewry. 

I  know  my  friends  In  the  State  E  tpart- 
ment  are  aware  of  Dr.  Poupko's  act  Titles. 

I  met  with  one  of  the  officials  who  works 
on  the  Soviet  Desk  at  the  State  Depaz  iment 
the  other  day  and  he  was  telling  me  about 
a  contest  the  Russian  Embassy  was  tv  onlng 
for  Its  residents.  The  contest  asked  tb  nn  to 
guess  bow  many  times  Mrs.  Nixon  wou  id  say 
"pandemonium  Is  going  to  break  out"  after 
she  welcomed  the  bears  to  the  Nations  I  Zoo. 
First  prize  was  a  week's  vacation  in  Mi  isoow. 
Second  prize  turned  out  to  be  two  ireeks 
vacation  In  Moscow. 

Speaking  of  vacations,  two  friends  ol  mine 
went  on  a  hunting  vacation  togetter  In 
Canada. 

Arriving  at  the  main  hunting  lodgi  they 
found  no  vacancies.  However,  since  they 
traveled  so  far  they  decided  they  woi  ild  go 
hunting  anyway. 

That  evening,  coming  out  of  the  dense 
woods,  they  knocked  at  the  door  thei  e.  Al- 
though she  was  a  widow  and  aloni ,  she 
agreed. 

About  Bii  montM  iitir.  m  m  mnd 

roc«lvecl    »    l«der     from     n     la'vryer     Izi     Ofl  nada. 

He  Immediately  called  hi&  bunting  1  luddy 
and  mentioned  the  letter  and  said  ttiit  be 

was  a  bit  confused. 

"By  any  chance,  did  you  have  an  affair 
with  that  woman?"  asked  the  guy  wh  >  bad 
received  the  letter. 

"Tes,  I  did.  Bemle,  but  I  meant  to  ei  plain 
that  to  you,"  the  other  said. 

"And  did  you  give  her  my  name?"  I  emle 
went  on. 

"Well,  I  meant  to  explain  that,  too, '  the 
friend  offered  guiltily. 

"Dont  bother,"  said  Bemle.  "the  w  >man 
died  and  willed  me  her  farm." 

LAst  October,  I  had  the  honor  and  pie  isure 
of  addressing  the  Rally  for  Soviet  Jeti  ry  at 
the  TMHA  In  Oakland. 

I  was  heartened  at  the  time  by  tb«  out- 
pouring of  concern  by  Jews  in  the  I  nlted 
States  for  the  plight  of  Jews  living  1 1  the 
Soviet  Union. 

I  urged  aU  present  to  continue  their  i  eace- 
ful  activities  protesting  the  actions  ct  the 
Soviet  government. 

I  said,  with  hope  your  activities  wou  d  as- 
sist the  emigration  of  as  many  as  lO.OOCJ  Jews 
to  Israel.  I  was  wrong,  thank  god.  By  tl«  end 
of  1B71.  more  than  13,000  Jews  left  I  .usda 
to  settle  In  Israel.  It  Is  these  kinds  o  sU- 
tistlcs  on  which  one  likes  to  err. 

I  encouraged  many  of  you  last  fall  to  i  oain- 
tain  youi  actions  and  to  keep  applying  the 
pressure  to  local  and  national  elected  ol  Idals 
and  to  the  Soviet  government.  Tour  <  Sorts 
have  continued  and  because  of  tills,  I  think 
we  can  expect  a  reoord  number  of  en  igrea' 
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to  leave  Russia  and  settle  in  Israel  this  year. 
You  earn  a  well -deserved  pat  on  the  back. 

After  a  slight  slump  in  departures  around 
the  first  part  of  this  year,  more  than  8,000 
left  in  March,  one  of  the  highest  monthly 
totals  yet,  bringing  to  slightly  more  than 
8,000  the  number  of  Jews  leaving  Ruasia  in 
1072.  If  this  keeps  up  through  the  end  of 
the  year  Israel's  population  will  be  swelled 
by  some  30  thousand  plus. 

Oood  news  In  deed.  But  there  Is  better 
news. 

For  a  very  long  time,  many  of  vm  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  have  sought  prac- 
tical means  by  which  our  government  can  as- 
sist In  alleviating  the  plight  of  Soviet  Jews 
caught  unwillingly  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

As  your  elected  leaders  In  Congress,  what 
have  we  done  about  the  dlfflcxilties?  Some  of 
us  have  gone  to  the  Soviet  Union,  as  I  did 
last  sununer,  to  try  to  find  out  first  hand 
what  Is  It  in  the  Riisslan  psyche  that  gen- 
erates such  hostility  and  fear.  Some  Con- 
gressmen travel  to  Israel  and  look  at  the 
problem  from  another  angle.  I  have  also  been 
in  Israel. 

Or  some  of  us  Introduce  legislation  to 
lobby  our  own  government,  in  this  case  the 
President  and  the  State  Department,  to  make 
a  firm  gesture  on  behalf  of  Soviet  Jewry,  to 
let  the  world  know  where  the  greateat  na- 
tion In  the  world  stands  in  this  Intelleotual 
and  cultural  program,  that  the  Russian  gov- 
ernment Is  perpetrating. 

It  has  long  been  my  belief  that  the  prob- 
lems suffered  by  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  elsewhere  are  not  dlfflcultlea  that  should 
be  faced  by  them  alone.  These  ar*  funda- 
mental questions  of  human  rights  and  hu- 
man dignity  that  should  concern  all  man 
everywhere.  They  are  matters  between  all 
governments  not  simply  the  buzdam  ot  a 
single  people  or  ethnic  group. 

This  Is  why  I  have  pledged  my  efforts  and 
office  to  any  measure  or  action  which  offers 
your  people  relief  from  the  Russian  bear. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  Jews  and 
OentUee  In  the  United  States  shoxild  not  get 
Involved  in  the  Internal  affairs  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Unfortunately,  this  too  often  U  the  atti- 
tude adopted  by  our  State  Department  and 

ino  AnDifltfi  m  lOTcmmoat  vno  lev  uiit 

auny-    E>oalt4ve    action    vla-a-vls   Xaz-aol    or   8ovl«ft 

Jews  win  anger  tbe  Middle  East  shellu  from 
whom  we  get  oil. 

I  am  not  8iu«  If  the  President  Is  being  in- 
fluenced by  these  people  or  not.  He  has  taken 
action  which  can  be  Interpreted  as  both 
pro  and  anti-Israel. 

But  If  I  am  In  a  quandary  about  what  the 
President's  motives  are,  I  have  no  doubts 
about  where  the  sentiments  of  Congress  exist. 

In  this  year  alone,  more  than  48  different 
bills  and  resolutions  supporting  tbe  cause  of 
Soviet  Jewry  and  Israel  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  House.  I  have  Introduced 
three  of  these  bills  In  addition  to  sending 
two  letters  to  President  Nixon  on  the  issue. 
Many  identical  actions  have  taken  place  In 
the  Senate.  And  these  activities  are  beginning 
to  bear  fruit. 

On  Monday,  April  17  tha  following  reao- 
lutlon  was  read  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
Uves: 

Whereas  in  the  Soviet  Union  men  and 
women  are  denied  freedoms  recognized  as 
basic  by  all  civilized  countries  of  the  world, 
Indeed  by  the  Soviet  Constitution;  and 

Whereas  the  Jews  and  other  religious  mi- 
norities of  the  Soviet  Union  are  being  de- 
nied the  means  to  sustain  their  identity  In- 
side that  country  and  tbe  opportunity  to 
maintain  that  identity  by  movlog  elsewhare; 
and 

Whereas  the  right  freely  to  emigrate,  which 
Is  denied  Soviet  Jews.  Is  a  right  affirmed  by 
the  United  Nations  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights,  adopted  unanimously  by  tha  Oeneral 
Assembly  of  the  United  NaUona:  Now,  there- 
fore be  It 
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Beaoloed  by  the  House  of  Jtepresentatioet 
(the  Senate  concwring) .  lliat  It  is  the  sense 
of  Ccmgress  that  the  President  of  tha 
United  Statea  of  America  shall  take  imme- 
diate and  determined  steps  to— 

(1)  call  upon  the  Soviet  Oovemmient  to 
permit  the  free  exprenlon  of  ideas  and  the 
exercise  of  religion  by  all  its  citizens  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  Soviet  Constitution;  and 

(2)  utilize  formal  and  Informal  contacts 
with  Soviet  officials  In  an  effort  to  secure 
an  end  to  discrimination  against  religious 
minorities;  and 

(3)  request  of  the  Soviet  Government  that 
it  permit  its  citizens  the  right  to  emigrate 
from  the  Soviet  Union  to  tbe  countries  of 
their  choice  am  affirmed  by  the  United  Na- 
tions Declaration  of  Human  Rights;  and 

(4)  raise  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  the  Issue  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  transgression  of  the  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights,  particularly  against  Soviet 
Jews  and  other  minorities. 

The  Ho\ise  passed  this  ringing  declara- 
tion by  a  vote  of  860  to  2,  with  one  voting 
present. 

On  the  same  day  In  the  Senate,  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Commlttae  reported 
favorably  an  authorization  bill,  calling  for 
some  $86  million  dollars  in  assistance  to 
Israel  to  help  In  settling  Soviet  Jews.  The 
House  committee  working  on  the  same  Issue 
Is  considering  voting  out  the  identical  pro- 
vision. I  might  add  that  the  Nixon  Admlnla- 
traUon  has,  and  Is,  opposed  to  this  eiqiendl- 
tura  for  refugee  settlement. 

This  Is  the  kind  of  positive  assistance  you 
should  demand,  and  have  every  reason  to 
expect,  from  your  government. 

I  dont  buy  that  State  Department  malarky 
about  angering  the  Arabs  or  upsetting  the 
d^cate  detente  we  have  constructed  with 
the  Soviets. 

There  Is  a  multitude  of  reasons,  about 
20,000  immigrants,  to  date,  that  prove 
what  wa  have  been  doing  is  the  right  thing. 
And  those  who  protest  that  our  voice  Is  but 
a  cry  In  tha  wUdsmasa.  that  It  will  do  no 
good,  that  It  wlU  be  Ignored  by  the  Soviet 
government  or  worse  that  It  will  spur  the 
Russians  to  niore  antl-Jewlsh  actions,  are 
wrong.  They  are  ^^e  q>lneleas  voices  of  the 
status  quo,  people   wfao  cannot   understand 

the  meaning  ol  the  ery  "Mezi  year  in  Jeru- 
■elem." 

I  will  never  listen  to  them  and  I  know  that 

you  Will  not. 

Wben  I  Tlslted  tlie  Soviet  Union  for  sev- 
eral weeks  last  summer,  I  came  away  with 
several  very  stark  impressions. 

"The  overriding  sensation  that  one  gets 
In  Russia  la  of  a  heaviness.  It  is  a  backward 
slow-moving  country  struggling  to  mod- 
emlae. 

"Homes  are  built  with  production  in  mind 
rather  than  the  people  who  will  live  In  them. 

'Xlfe  la  drab  and  colorless  and  made  un- 
bearable at  times  by  the  continual  pressure 
of  filling  out  forms,  waiting  In  lines,  meet- 
ing quotas  and  the  general  regimentation  of 
tha  ootmtry." 

However,  I  waa  Impressed  with  some  of  the 
physical  characteristics  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Moaoow  has  an  enviable  tirban  transit  sys- 
tem, which  Soviet  workers  can  take  almost 
anywhere  In  the  city  for  only  five  kopeks. 

American  planners  would  turn  green  with 
envy  and  rejoice  in  the  low  level  of  air  pol- 
lution In  Soviet  cities  which  Is  a  result,  nat- 
urally, of  the  far  fewer  automobiles. 

The  New  Tork  or  Plttsbiu'gh  alum-dweller 
would  welcome  the  low  Income  Muscovite's 
apartment,  with  its  clean  surroundings,  free 
from  drug  addiction  and  street  crimes.  The 
average  Soviet  citizen  can  secure  this  very 
functional  shelter  for  a  mere  4%  ot  his 
monthly  Income. 

The  officials  of  our  Natlcmal  Arte  and 
Humanltlea  Foundation,  I'm  sure  would  envy 
the  ease  with  which  their  oounterparts  In 
the  Soviet  Union  can  devote  untold  treasuna 
to  the  rehabilitation  of  hlatcito  loeatloDa.  to 
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cultural  museimis.  and  can  receive  unlimited 
subsidies  for  the  ballet,  tbe  tiuater,  and  ev«n 
theelrous. 

Poverty  azlsta  in  tlie  Soviet  Union.  But  I 
observed  none  of  the  abject,  debilitating  ur- 
ban poverty  which  afflicts  a  portion  of  Amar- 
Ican  aoolety. 

IliMre  are  things  In  the  Sovlat  Union  tr«n 
which  we  could  profit.  But  this  selfish  Interest 
can  never  overshadow  the  realisation  that 
the  Soviet  people  enjoy  theae  Itema  at  tbe 
expense  of  something  far  more  dear — ^thair  In- 
dividual freedom. 

My  diaciiBsiona  with  Sovleta  about  treat- 
ment of  Jews  were  met  with  either  hcstlla  or 
blank  retorts. 

They  deny  that  they  are  alngling  out  So- 
viet Jews  for  any  q>ecial  treatment.  The  un- 
fortunate thing  Is  that  antl-aemltlsm  la  so 
rooted  in  the  Soviet  culture  that  few  Bua- 
slans  realize  Just  how  they  are  abusing  Jews. 

I'm  sure  few  Russians  would  describe  aa 
antl-aemltlc,  a  novel  being  widely  dlaaeml- 
nated,  while  I  was  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

Yet  the  work,  which  had  an  original  print- 
ing of  200,000  copies,  though  containing  soma 
malicious  cartoons  of  a  nundMr  of  non-Jew- 
ish Soviet  liberal  Intellectuals  Is  blatantly 
anUaemltlc.  Even  the  non -Jewish  vlllalna  and 
weaklings  are  charged  with  Verifying  "Bln- 
stelns  and  Elaenstelns"  while  denigrating 
Russia's  cultural  achievements.  Of  the  nov- 
el's two  central  Jewish  villains,  one,  named 
Dubavln  (who  shamefully  conceals  his  Jew- 
ish first  name  and  patronymic)  Is  not  only 
a  repulsive  corrupter  of  Innocent  Riissian 
maidens,  but,  aa  I  learned  later  in  the  novel, 
also  a  foreign  spy.  In  his  ^>ylng  activities,  his 
alias  la  "Henry  Schwarta";  his  accomplices 
and  friends  also  have  Jewish  names.  Tha 
other  Jewish  villain,  Naum  Ooltser,  is  sinis- 
ter to  the  point  of  groteaquenaea.  He  la  link- 
ed to  a  foreign  Joumallat  named  Jack  Sidney 
Davie,  who  is  exptiled  from  the  USSR  tar 
smuggling  "narcotics  and  Zionism."  In  the 
novel,  Goltser  Is  a  lecher  who  forces  a  Rus- 
sian girl  Into  unnatural  sex  acts.  He  Is  also 
a  purveyor  of  narcotica,  althotigh  he  himself 
would  not  touch  the  stuff.  To  tap  It  off,  Golt- 
ser commits  two  murders,  both  related  In 
gruesome  detail;  one  of  tha  victlma  Is  his  gtal 
friend,  a  narootlcs  addict,  and  the  other  bis 

own  motbir. 

TTlie    Soviet    policy     ^rblcli     perznl  ts     or    « o  - 

oounges  tbe  publication  of  sucb  works  Is  not 
only  anti-aemitic  it  \$  essentially  auti-in- 

dlvldual,  antl-rellglon  and  antl  any  non-Rus- 
sian culture  which  cannot  be  collectively 
controlled. 

The  mesaage  which  I  tried  to  Impart  to  the 
RusBlana  wfaUe  I  waa  visiting  their  country 
and  which  should  be  the  long-range  objective 
(tf  all  U  this. 

The  Soviet  Union  must  realise  it  is  an 
established  power  which  does  not  face  any 
real  external  threat,  need  not  fear  competi- 
tive Ideaa.  need  not  fear  those  who  criticize 
Soviet  society,  (x  those  who  seek  to  kindle 
their  reUglous  and  ciutiiral  heritage. 

I  don't  know  if  my  proaelytlsing  did  any 
good. 

For,  on  my  trip  to  Russia,  I  found  the 
average  Soviet  citizen  a  decent  enough  fel- 
low. However,  In  Soviet  officials,  by  and 
large,  I  anooimtered  only  rudeness.  lno(»n- 
peteccy,  and  brasennass. 

I  am  not  a  violent  man.  I  try  not  to  t)e  an 
angry  man.  My  tooU  are  reason  and  ooncUla- 
tlon.  Yat  I  was  so  angered  by  a  verbal  as- 
sault on  our  country  by  one  Comrade  Ar- 
butov,  head  of  the  Soviet  UJ3A.  think-tank. 
I  puipoeely  baited  him  and  then  wldaeyed, 
and  baak7-«alled.  asked  him  to  deaeilbe  the 
Soviet  adventoraa  in  Hungary  and  Czecho- 
slovakia. Be  flushed  red  (no  pun  Intended) 
and  our  dtaenaston  ended  qvitklj. 

While  traveling  In  Buaala.  I  had  my  pan- 
pert  and  my  achedule,  chewed,  re-checked, 
and  etamlnert  again  by  ao  many  different 
offiolala— aU  acting  quite  normaUy— that  I 
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devtioped  an  Instant  aversion  to  any  bu- 
reaucrat. 

The  only  way  I  can  deacrlbe  It  la  to  ask  you 
to  conjure  what  it  would  be  like  to  have 
to  apply  for  your  driver's  license,  take  your 
operator's  teat,  file  your  income  tax,  your 
will,  and  seek  a  divorce  all  within  a  day's 
time — and  then  repeat  the  process  every  few 
days  or  so.  This  kind  of  clerking  ami  filing 
goee  on  with  every  significant  aotlon  of  the 
Individual  In  the  Soviet  Union  whether  it's 
changing  Jobs,  traveling  to  the  country,  pur- 
chasing food  and  home  goods  or  wliatever. 

I  cannot  describe  the  feeling  my  family 
and  I  teit  once  we  crossed  the  Soviet  borders 
and  arrived,  flnaUy  In  England.  The  prover- 
bial weight  leaped  from  our  shoulders  and 
we  could  once  again  relax  and  answer  to 
nobody  but  ourstives  and  God. 

WhUe  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  In  Europe, 
I  grew  to  realize  the  Importance  of  our 
Radio  Free  Europe  and  the  Voice  of  America- 
type  broadcasts. 

Our  news  broadcasts  beamed  into  Russia, 
they  really  have  a  sslutary  effect  on  thoee 
people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  who  w\ah  to 
know  what  really  Is  happening  In  the  world. 
This  applies  doubly  to  thoee  Soviet  Jews 
who  feel  the  Russian  Bear  stepping  on  their 
neck  more  than  moat. 

Several  months  ago,  I  Joined  with  8<Mne 
of  my  colleagues,  in  a  reeoluUon  urging  in- 
clusion of  Yiddish-language  broadcasts  over 
the  Voice  of  America.  The  evidence  was  clear 
to  me  that  a  subetantial  portion  of  Soviet 
Jews  speak  Yiddish  as  their  second,  or  even 
first  language.  Yiddish  broadcasts,  if  only  a 
few  minutes  a  day,  would  Indicate  in  a  con- 
crete way  our  compassion  and  warm  feelings 
towards  the  Soviet  Jews. 

It  was  a  very  modest  request. 

Although  It  Is  hard  to  believe,  the  Director 
of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency,  Mr.  Frank 
Shakaq>eare,  and  several  hlgh-Ievti  Nixon 
Administration  officials  refused  to  comply. 

Iliey  mimmoned  a  variety  of  largely  irrele- 
vant and  misleading  arguments  to  defend 
their  position. 

At  briefings,  they  stated  and  lii4>lled  that 
Yiddish  broadcasts,  no  matter  how  Innocuous 
in  oontmit,  were  inconsistent  with  our  Gov- 
ernment's    policy     ot     not     disturbing     the 

firemiiD. 

Ja  tbls  -tlie  zKkoral   fl.l>er  wrlilcfti  cliarmoterlz«« 

American  bistory?  Is  tbis  the  broad  dissemi- 
nation of  differing  points  of  view  so  ploudy 
claimed  by  the  Voice  of  America?  I  think 
not. 

It  la  bece  wlMre  I  admit  confusion  over 
the  Nixon  doctrine  toward  Soviet  Jews  and 
their  deelre  to  go  to  Israel. 

The  Administration  ojMDoees  Yiddish  lan- 
guage broadoasta.  It  oppoeea  885  mllll<m  for 
reaettUng  Soviet  Jews  in  Israel. 

Yet.  newspaper  reports  to  the  oontrsry.  X 
have  been  Informed  that  Oolda  Melr  waa 
quite  satisfied  with  her  meetings  with  the 
President  and  with  the  military  package  we 
{fledged  to  lanaal. 

Aniarantty  Nixon  took  a  reaolute  stand 
reganling  Israel's  integrity  and  its  prohlema 
with  Us  Arab  nelghbcca. 

I  think  mxon  the  pcagmaittBt  realtzas  that 
maintaining  a  liastlon  of  damooney  amid 
so  many  unfriendly  naitlons,  no  matter  wliat 
the  costs.  Is  a  wise  move  eapedally  In  light 
of  our  dependence  on  Middle  IBsatam  dl, 
the  strategic  Importance  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean and,  poeslbly,  tbe  Suez  Canal — If  It  is 
ever  reopened.  For  these  reaamis  and  others 
the  United  Statea  must  guanmtee  that  Israel 
rematna  atrong.  I  can  rememlMtr  my  fHend 
Ftilx  Putterman  ot  the  Jewish  War  Vets  say- 
ing to  me  three  years  ago,  "THzon  will  be 
good  on  Israel  but  hell  stink  on  everything 
else."  Grudgingly,  ni  agree.  FBUz  .  .  . 

As  pleased  aa  we  aa  are  at  tbe  fSet  tbat 
OcMtk  Melr  was  pleaaed.  there  la  something 
which  we  all  should  he  quite  ooooemed 
about.  It  is  something  wliiob  I  bave  already 
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written  to  the  President  about  and  a  matter. 
I  auspeet.  you  wlU  want  to  alert  your  friends 
In  Washington  to. 

Without  commenting  on  the  veracity  of 
the  Waahlngton  rumor  mfll,  I  was  informed 
by  a  good  source  that  Mr.  Nixon's  agenda, 
when  he  talks  with  Soviet  leaders,  doca  not. 
I  repeat  does  not.  Include  the  subject  <tf  the 
Soviet  treatment  of  Its  Jewish  citlaens. 

I  know  you  are  asking  yourselves,  how 
does  BUI  Moorhead  know  this?  And  I  teU 
you  that  I  dont  know,  for  sure,  but  before 
coming  to  Pittsburgh,  one  of  the  more 
reputable  Jewish  lobbyists  In  Wa&blngtcm 
caUed  and  told  me  this.  I  think  enough  of 
him  to  act  solely  on  the  possibility  tbat  be- 
cause of  the  SALT  talks,  because  of  ad- 
ventures in  Southeast  Asia  and  because  of 
our  reapproachment  with  the  Chinese,  Presi- 
dent Nlzon  doesnt  want  to  sour  the  borscht 
with  talk  about  a  few  million  Jews  who  are 
suffering  under  Soviet  oppression. 

I  hope  this  Is  not  an  example  of  the 
"benign  neglect"  the  Nixon  Administration 
seemingly  has  reserved  for  another  of 
America's  minority  groups. 

I  contend  that  good  wlU  between  natlona 
is  desirable  and  should  be  a  paramount  con- 
sideration of  the  President.  However,  this 
goodwlU  should  not  be  bought  at  the  ex- 
pense of  3  mlUlon  Soviet  Jews. 

The  modem  day  Pharoahs  of  the  Soviet 
Union  have  shown  that  they  are  vulnerable 
to  the  harsh  light  of  public  opinion  and  the 
demand,  "let  my  pepole  go." 

Demands  for  freedom  and  displays  of  af- 
fection for  Israel,  like  the  ones  some  Soviet 
citizens  have  engaged  In  recently,  would 
have  been  crushed  in  the  past  with  the  fiUI 
power  of  the  omnipotent  Soviet  secret  police 
apparatus.  Leaders  of  such  demonstrations 
would  have  been  dumped  unceremonlouBly 
Into  prison,  labor  cami>s,  and  Insane  asylums. 
Instead,  the  Soviet  government  has  adopted 
a  more  Cexlble  response.  It  is  this  chink  in 
the  Soviet  armor  on  which  we  must  concen- 
trate our  efforts. 

We  must  wcM'k  on  this  vulnerability  and 
continue  to  Implore  the  President,  the  State 
Department  and  all  else  who  make  direct 
inputs  into  our  relations  with  the  Russians 
tbat  our  Nation  vtrUl  not  stand  by  and  wring 

Its  Mods  wnue  tne  Jews  of  tni  soviit  noion 

I  idedge  all  tbe  influence  my  office  and 
position  can  summoo  to  tbis  end. 


PAYROLL  MISTAKES  AT  ENVIRON- 
MENTAL PROTECTION  AOENCT 


HON.  ROBERT  0.  TIERNAN 

or  SHODB  nLAXD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESENTATIVBS 
Thursday.  AprU  27.  1972 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Bir.  %)eaker.  yesterday 
I  noted  in  the  Record  some  payroll  dif- 
ficulties experienced  by  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  employees  who  have 
been  transferred  from  other  Federal 
agencies  to  EPA.  The  list  of  errors  and 
mistakes  are  compounded  with  radi 
passing  payday.  To  enumerate,  here  are 
some  of  the  complaints  I  have  received 
from  employees  of  the  Northeastern  Wa- 
ter Supply  Laboratory,  Narragansett, 
R.L: 

First,  some  paychecks  not  received; 
sec<»id.  State  tax  not  withheld;  third, 
withholding  tax;  fourth,  health  and  in- 
surance benefits;  fifth,  union  dues  not 
withheld;  sixth,  pay  raise  not  included; 
seventh,  charitable  deducticHis  not  with- 
held; eighth,  incorrect  LWOP  status; 
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ninth,  Incorrect  social  security  numier: 
lOth,  Incorrect  spelling  of  names;  1  ith, 
short  hours  of  pay:  32  hours,  20  hoirs, 
16 hours:  and  12th, incorrect amountpin 
pay  checks 

It  is  somewhat  understandable  eveh  in 
tills  day  and  age  of  the  computer  hat 
one  of  these  discrepancies  might  oicur 
on  occasion.  But  does  It  have  to  hai  pen 
every  payday?  Must  it  be  routine'  Is 
there  no  end  in  sight? 

My  office  has  called  the  Payroll  Ac- 
counts OfQce  a  number  of  times  in!  the 
past  4  monttis  and  no  one  answers!  the 
phone.  On  the  few  occasions  that  some- 
one did  respond  to  the  ring  of  Alexander 
Oraham  Bell  and  a  message  was  [left, 
there  was  no  return  call  made 

I  have  finally  decided  that  thi 
way  I  might  be  able  to  help  stri 
out  tills  typical  bureaucratic  bloo] 
to  shed  a  little  congressional  light 
matter.  Thus,  I  intend  to  speak  out 
day  the  House  is  in  session  until 
dipsy  doodle  affair  is  resolved  to  the 
isf action  and  peace  of  mind  of  every 
ployee  at  the  Northeast  Lab.  If  EPA 
not  fix  a  little  bookkeeping  problem, 
will  it  ever  save  us  from  environmental 
extinction? 

This  morning  I  received  a  copy  jf  a 
letter  to  EPA  from  one  of  my  beleagu  'red 
constituents  who  has  somehow  man  iged 
to  retain  ills  excellent  sense  of  himor 
throughout  tills  whole  sorry  mess.  I  Mke 
liberty  at  this  point  in  the  Record  t<  in- 
clude the  letter,  written  by  E>onal  1  L. 
Winslow  of  the  Northeastern  ^ater 
Supply  Laboratory,  Narragansett,  R.I. 
Mr.  Winslow,  like  WUl  Rogers,  tels  it 
like  it  really  is: 

NORTBSASTBIN         WatEK         StTPPLT 

Labokatort. 

Narragansett,  R.I.,  April  25.  IS  72. 

STAIT      ENVnONlUNTAL      P>OTECTION      Afl  ENCT 

Paykoll  Accounts  OmcB. 
Waterside  Mall.  Washington.  D.C. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  Congratulat  ona  I 
You  have  won  a  major  victory  and  cert  Unly 
one  which  could  not  have  been  accom^ri:  shed 
without  the  cooperation  of  "All  HandjB".  ( k>m- 
mencing  with  the  errors  In  my  pay  of  12  -35- 
71  I  decided  to  raise  my  flag,  hoist  my  st  md- 
arda,  and  fight  the  battle  of  correct  lona. 
Thinking  that  errors  could  and  sboul  I  be 
corrected  I  contacted  Senator  Pell.  Son  e  of 
my  fellow  workers  contacted  their  senators, 
congres&men  and  the  National  AssoclatU  n  of 
Government  Employees.  Surely  the  coml;  Ined 
efforts  of  these  gentlemen  could  correct  the 
situation.  However,  I  am  sadly  force<  I  to 
admit  that  you  rose  to  the  occasion  an<  de- 
feated them  In  small  skirmishes  by  s  ind- 
Ing  out  dispatches  assuring  all  lnter«  »ted 
parties  that  all  was  In  order  and  being  x>r. 
rected.  E^xcellent  maneuver!  Even  I  was  Iv  lied 
into  false  security. 

Then  you  regrouped  and  penetrated 
lines  by  over-paying  me.  under-paying 
(two  occasions),  wlth-holdlng  money  for 
government  quarters,  misspelling  my  ni^me 
on  my  savings  bonds,  shorting  me  240  h(  urs 
annual  leave,  shorting  me  161  hours  i;lck 
leave,  all  this  left  me  bloody  but  unbared 
until  you  delivered  the  coup-de-grace  of 
not  paying  me  at  all.  Surrender  Is  in  orfer. 
my  sword  is  on  its  way  C.O.D. 


my 
me. 


tny 


This  leaves  no  alternative  but  to  draw 
pay  out  of  my  meager  savings  account  (ibs- 
Ing  Interest)  and  trying  to  carry  on.  Ah,  he 
sad  lot  of  a  loser.  In  the  future  whatever  ;  ou 
care  to  send  will  be  appreciated,  no  matter 
how  small.  But  please,  no  more  "noth:  ng 
checks"  '  " 

Now  I  sbaU  take  up  another  battle.  Snku 
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aklrmlahfls  are  In  order  with  my  m»«»>»ant^. 
(minor  repairs  to  my  Volkswagen),  my  den- 
tist (major  repairs  to  my  third  molar  and  a 
small  spot  on  a  canine),  and  the  Dean  of 
Housing  at  the  University  of  Mabntaka,  wbare 
my  son  presently  in  residence  la  in  danger 
of  being  evicted.  As  the  weather  has  turned 
somewhat  warmer  fuel  oU  will  be  no  prob- 
lem.  I  do  have  a  small  reserve  so  the  basic 

needs,  food,  clothing  and  shelter  shaU  con- 
tinue to  be  met.  However,  these  are  the  prob- 
lems of  the  defeated  and  of  no  concern  to 
you.  WUl  endeavour  to  keep  you  posted  on 
my  activities  as  I  know  they  must  be  of  In- 
terest to  you. 

Once  more,  let  me  congratulate  you.  Tou 
fought  a  good  fight  I 
Sincerely. 

DONALO  L.  WINSLOW. 


April  28 y  1972 


THE   SICKNESS   OP   THE   SWEDISH 
PARTY   IN   POWER 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 


or    LOUISIANA 


IN   THE   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  27.  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  observers 
have  long  felt  that  Prime  Minister  Palme 
and  his  ultrasocialist  regime  presently 
In  power  were  more  Interested  in  vio- 
lence for  profit  than  for  peace. 

Now,  Mr.  Palme's  foreign  aid  official, 
Klackenberg,  is  quoted  in  a  Stockholm 
news  Interview  as  strongly  supporting 
the  Democratic  Republic  of  North  Viet- 
nam and  Castro's  Culia. 

In  the  1971-72  fiscal  year,  Swedish  aid 
to  Hanoi  is  scheduled  to  be  over  $16  mil- 
lion or  exceeding  one-tenth  of  Sweden's 
entire  foreign  aid  program.  Castro's 
Cuba  is  scheduled  to  receive  $3  million 
and  the  Swedish  International  Develop- 
ment Authority  has  allocated  $1.7  mil- 
lion to  buy  guns  and  military  equipment 
for  African  guerrilla  movements  to 
slaughter  whites  in  Mozambique,  Angola, 
Rhodesia,  and  Southwest  Africa. 

And  while  Sweden  aids  the  enemy 
fighting  us  in  Vietnam,  the  United  States 
In  fiscal  years  1946-71  provided  Sweden 
with  foreign  assistance  totaling  $135,- 
300,000. 

The  civilized  world  which  tias  accepted 
the  Swedes  as  pacifists  and  unwarllke 
should  be  shocked  at  the  Swedish  Gov- 
ernment's "progressive"  contributions  to 
subsidize  revolution  and  escalate  world 
toisions.  The  average  Swedish  taxpayer 
would  probably  complain  except  that  he 
is  being  told  that  his  money  is  being 
used  abroad  in  the  interests  of  progress, 
humanity,  and  world  peace. 

Can  it  be  that  Mr.  Palme's  party  haa 
aspirations  to  receive  the  Nobel  "peace" 
prize? 

A  related  newscllpplng  follows: 
(Prom  the  London  Observer,  Apr.  27,  19721 
Politics  Shapes  Swedish  Aid  Pouct 
(By  Roland  Huntford) 
Stockholm. — Swedish  aid  to  the  under- 
developed countries  has  for  some  time  sug- 
gested political  as  well  as  purely  charitable 
alms.  Confirmation   appeared  recently  in  a 
newspaper  Interview  here  with  the  Foreign 
Ministry  official  In  charge  of  Swedish  tech- 
nical aid.  Lennart  Klackenbexg. 

Klackenberg  referred  to  a  principal  official 
aim  of  Swedish  technical  assistance  as  con- 
tributing "to  social  and  eoonomlc  leveling." 


This  Is  also  one  of  the  goaU  of  Sweden's 
Social  Democratic  government  at  home. 

"Our  future  efforts."  said  Klackenberg, 
"ought  therefore  in  the  first  place  to  be 
concentrated  on  those  countries  which  seek 
to  effect  structural  changes  with  social  Jus- 
tice In  view."  This  promotion  of  democracy 
Is  an  ezpUclt  aim  of  Swedish  technical  assist- 
ance. 

"To  me,"  said  Klackenberg,  "democracy 
means  that  people  shall  have  the  poaslbUlty 
of  Influencing  the  development  of  the  society 
In  which  they  live  ...  In  my  view,  the  Demo- 
craUc  Republic  of  Vietnam  (North  Vietnam) 
and  Cuba  have  come  further  In  this  field 
than  many  other  countries." 

It  may  seem  odd  that  the  offldal  repre- 
sentative at  a  Western  country  should  de- 
fend Communist  regimes  for  their  advance- 
ment of  democracy,  but  it  Is  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  the  new  direction  of  Swedish 
aid,  which  is  to  favor  countries  defined  as 
"progressive."  Cul>a  and  North  Vietnam  are 
considered  in  the  forefront  of  such  states. 

In  the  1071-72  fiscal  year,  Swedish  aid  to 
Hanoi  is  scheduled  to  be  more  than  $16  mll- 
Uon  of  the  total  SwedUh  technical  assist- 
ance of  9116  million.  After  India,  with  $21.4 
mlUlon,  North  Vietnam  received  the  largest 
slice.  Cuba  received  $3  mlUlon,  more  than 
Zambia,  Botswana,  Lesotho  and  Swaziland. 

The  population  of  Sweden  Is  about  7.S  mU- 
Uon,  and  foreign  aid  amounts  to  CM  per 
cent  of  the  gross  national  product.  The 
American  foreign  aid  percentage  Is  0.4. 

Swedish  aid  to  North  Vietnam  Is  for  re- 
construction, although  it  could  be  Inter- 
preted as  an  indirect  contribution  for  Hanoi's 
war  effort,  releasing  funds  for  other  pur- 
poses, since  It  has  been  allotted  while  the 
war  Is  in  progress. 

The  Swedish  International  Development 
Authority  also  supports  African  Uberatlon 
movements.  For  1971-72,  $1.7  mUUon  has 
been  allotted  In  aid  to  nationalist  groups  in 
the  Portugese  African  possessions.  In  Rhode- 
sia and  Namibia  (Southwest  Africa). 

This  aid  is  given  for  "humanitarian  pur- 
poses", notably  medical  services  and  educa- 
tion In  the  territory  under  rebel  control, 
since  Swedish  neutrality  precludes  mUltary 
help.  But  it  U  the  total  that  counts,  so  that 
money  granted  for  civilian  purposes  has  the 
effect,  as  in  North  Vietnam,  of  releasing 
funds  for  military  operation. 

Sweden  exercises  a  selectivity  In  chan- 
nelling this  kind  of  aid:  Thus,  one  move- 
ment in  Mozambique  and  one  in  Angola  get 
aid,  while  their  rivals  are  neglected.  In 
Rhodesia,  two  organizations  have  been  sup- 
ported, with  a  total  of  $33,000  beUig  divided 
between  them. 

The  Swedish  position  is  that  their  kind  of 
neutrality  is  not  inconsistent  with  taking  a 
stand  on  questions  of  the  day,  provided  that 
Sweden  Is  not  Involved  in  the  hostilities. 

However,  trade  follows  aid.  The  Swedes 
obviously  calculate  that  helping  Uberatlon 
movements  wUl  gain  favor  In  black  Africa 
and  help  exports. 

In  the  case  of  Cuba,  technical  aid,  rela- 
tively modest  In  extent,  has  been  given  In 
the  areas  of  birth  control,  education  and 
public  health.  It  may  be  a  coincidence,  but 
certain  Swedish  firms,  notably  in  medicine 
and  agrloultxiral  machinery,  have  gained 
Cuban  orders  since  aid  was  granted. 


NOBODY'S  WAR  BUT  HANOI'S 


HON.  LAMAR  BAKER 

or  TEKNESaSI 

IN  THE  H0178K  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  27.  1972 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  Pres- 
ident Nixon  has  responded  to  the  North 
Vietnamese  invasion  of  South  Vietnam 
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In  the  most  realistic  way  he  could,  there 
lias  been  a  great  deal  of  rhetoric  about 
tne  UJS.  role  in  the  war  and  what  the 
President  is  doinc  to  escalate  the  con- 
flict. Conveniently  forgetting  all  of  the 
sins  of  past  adminlstratlans.  some  (rf  the 
members  of  the  liberal  press  and  the 
candidates  and  would-be  candidates 
they  espouse  are  now  calling  this  Mr. 
Nixon's  war. 

In  this  regard,  it  Is  interesting  to  note 
a  column  by  John  P.  Roche  which  ap- 
peared in  this  morning's  edition  of  the 
Washington  Post.  Mr.  Roche  cannot  be 
considered  as  a  spokesman  for  the  Nixon 
admlnlstraticm  so  I  feel  his  contention 
that  this  is  "Nobody's  War  but  Hanoi's," 
carries  some  substance  upon  which  these 
erstwliile  fingerpointers  who  are  anxious 
to  shift  blame  when  it  serves  their  own 
purposes  should  reflect. 

The  April  27  ocdumn  by  Mr.  Rodie. 

"Nobody's  War  But  Hanoi's,"  as  it  w- 

peared  in  the  Washington  Post,  follows: 

Nobody's  Was  Birr  Hanoi's 

(By  John  P.  Roche) 

When  the  North  Vietnamese  launched  a 
conventicmal  Invasion  of  the  South,  complete 
with  Soviet-made  T-64  tanks  and  other 
heavy  equipment,  you  might  have  thought 
that  the  question  of  who  was  doing  what  to 
whom  would  be  conclusively  settled.  This  was 
straight,  naked  aggression.  Not  even  the  most 
dedicated  opponent  of  the  war  could  argue 
that  amphibious  tanks  were  being  con- 
structed in  peasant  huts  by  the  Vlet-cong. 

Yet  in  subsequent  weeks  we  have  heard 
some  of  the  strangest  explanattoiu!  of  what 
allegedly  occurred:  some  commentators  have 
virtually  suggested  that  President  Nixon  per- 
sonally sponsored  the  Invasion.  When  the 
bombers  went  north,  the  howl  went  iq>  that 
we  had  escalated  the  war,  and  Sen.  J.  W.  Ful- 
bright  suggested  that  we  had  provoked  Hanoi 
by  breaking  aa  the  Paris  Ulks.  Pulbrlght's 
logic  was  bizarre — in  effect,  he  said  that  since 
we  bad  refused  to  give  the  North  Vietnamese 
what  they  want,  they  had  no  recovu-se  except 
to  go  for  mlUtary  victory.  The  submerged 
premise  bf  this  extraordinary  syllogism  Is,  of 
course,  thaA  they  are  right  and  we  are  wrong. 

Similarly,  a  letter  to  The  New  Tork  Times 
from  eight  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives contained  this  remarkable  para- 
graph: "The  President  of  the  United  SUtee 
has  called  off  the  regular  (Parts)  meetings . . . 
And  only  this  week  the  United  States 
launched  a  massive  air  attack  on  both  South 
and  North  Vietnam.  In  short,  there  are  no 
•igns  of  any  moral  leadership  on  the  part  of 
the  administration  to  end  the  killings  and 
the  destruction  of  countries  now."  (4-16-72) 

The  Congressman  did  not  even  mention 
the  North  Vietnamese  invasion! 

"The  harsh  fact  Is  that  In  terms  of  the  ar- 
rangements made  In  1968  as  a  precondition 
for  a  full  bombing  halt,  the  President  was 
completely  Justified  In  taking  the  air  war  to 
the  north.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
fudging  about  whether  or  not  the  Hanoi 
regime  accepted  any  "understandings"  and 
some  people  seem  to  have  had  odd  memory 
l^Mes.  What  occurred  In  1968  was  that  we 
Insisted  as  a  precondition  for  a  total  bomb- 
ing halt  that  Han<M  agree  (1)  to  respect  the 
tnvlolabUlty  of  the  DMZ;  (2)  to  cease  sheU- 
Ing  the  cities  of  South  Vietnam;  and  (S)  to 
pnmlt  American  aerial  reconnaissance  of  tlM 
North. 

It  U  true  that  Hanoi's  repreaentetives  never 
signed  on  the  dotted  line;  there  Is  no  focmal 
piece  of  paper.  But  the  President  of  the 
United  States  was  aasured  by  the  Soviets  that 
Hanoi  would  go  along  with  these  teims. 
Without  th«t  assurance  Lyndon  Jcdinsoa  told 
me  he  would  never  have  agreed  to  a  total 
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halt:  "It  would  be  strictly  a  one-way  proposi- 
tion." 

This  ts  not  Just  a  matter  of  recollection. 
At  the  time.  Secretary  of  Defense  Clark  Cllf- 
f<Hrd  went  on  CBS-TV,  "Face  the  Nation."  and 
said  In  reqxmse  to  a  question  about  the  quid 
pro  quo  we  had  extracted  from  Hanoi,  "Th.^ 
situation  Is  that  we  had  certain  understand- 
ings reached  with  the  North  Vietnamese  in 
Paris.  They  mvcMved  the  DMZ  and  the  shy- 
ing of  the  cities  and  the  question  of  recon- 
nalBsanoe.  Thtxe  is  the  area  of  agreement." 
(ia-is-68). 

What  Hanoi  has  done  In  the  last  few  years 
Is  lay  the  groundwork  for  a  heavy  invasion 
through  the  DMZ.  Pour  roads  were  buUt  and 
supplies  were  stockpiled  immune  to  air  at- 
tack. And  then  they  came  in.  They  have  been 
rocketing  Saigon  and  other  dtles.  In  sum, 
they  broke  the  agreement  and,  to  repeat,  Mr. 
Nlzon  Is  correct:  aU  bets  are  off. 

"Johnson's  War,"  In  other  words,  hat  not 
become  "Nixon's  War."  The  war  is  now  and 
always  has  oeen  "Hanoi's  War." 


THE  STATUE  OF  LIBERTY  AND 
EVERGLADES  NATIONAL  PARK 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

or   KXNTTTCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  27.  1972 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  was 
placed  in  the  Cokcressional  Record  by 
Senator  Cooper  of  Kentucky,  fine  verses 
descriptive  of  major  national  parks, 
written  by  a  former  Member  of  this 
Chamber,  Maurice  H.  Thatcher  of  Ken- 
tucky. His  verses  in  so-called  sonnet 
form,  are  most  apt  and  descriptive. 

The  principal  national  parks  thus  de- 
scribed in  their  essential  features,  are  all 
familiar  to  Mr.  Thatcher  who  has  per- 
sonally visited  each  of  them,  including, 
of  course,  Mammoth  Cave  National  Park 
in  Kentucky,  for  which  in  Congress  he 
sponsored  legislation  for  its  creation. 

Recently  he  has  written  similar  verse 
descriptions  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty — a 
national  park  unit,  and  tlie  Everglades 
National  Park,  a  vast  area  in  the  State  of 
Florida. 

Mr.  Thatcher,  who,  by  the  way,  will 
become  102  years  of  age  on  next  August 
15,  is  the  only  surviving  ex-Member  of 
Congress  who  has  passed  the  centenary 
milepost. 

Recently,  Mr.  Thatcher  has  received 
honorary  awards  from  various  organiza- 
tions which  have  been  noted  in  these 
pages.  His  latest  such  honor,  as  shown 
in  the  Green  River  Republican,  of  Mor- 
gan town,  Ky.  and  Butler  Coimty — his 
youthful  home,  carried  a  notice  in  its 
issue  of  April  6,  1972  of  the  Kentucky 
Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution  silver  medal  award  for  good 
citizenship  to  Mr.  Thatcher. 

I  insert  as  pstrt  of  these  remarks  the 
two  sonnets  Just  mentioned,  and  the 
Green  River  Republican  story. 

The  material  follows: 

Statue  op  Libxktt 
(New  York  Harbor) 
(By  Maurice  H.  Tlxatcher) 
In  awe  I  stand — gift  of  a  Sister  Nation — 

To  this  land  of  hope  and  opportunity. 
I  bear  a  giant  torch  in  i^probatlon 
Of  what  the  people  are;  I  symbolize  the 
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Aliens  from  other  portions  of  the  Planet, 
Troop  hither,  under  law,  from  anear  and 
far. 
The  urge  Involved — ^there's  naught  to  ease  or 
ban  Itl 
The   migrants   find   the    Inward -swinging 
gates  ajar. 
They  seek  the  solace  of  these  pleasant  regions. 
And  wish  to  share  each  and  every  blessing 
With  the  native  bom.  They  are  the  ardent 
legions; 
And  soon  all  worths  they  find  and  are 
possessing. 
The  dregs  are  barred — ^not  those  of  science, 

art: 
The  productive  poor,  and  the  pure  In  heart  I 

Aprtl  12, 1972. 

EVZBGLAOES    NATIONAL    PaKK 

(By  BCaurlce  H.  Thatcher) 

How  great  are  works  of  Nature!  There  Is 
nought 
That's  made,  she  did  not  make — all  for  Man 
to  see 
And  use — as  much  as  well  he  can.  Inwrought 

Is  human  life;  and  after,  what  may  be 
Man  cannot  know — It  is  beyond  his  ken. 
How  broad  Is  Nature's  alm-and -scope!  Her 
Cause 
And  course  confound.  How  wlU  death  strike, 
and  when? 
AU  live,  precariously,  by  Nature's  laws. 
In  marshy  stretches  of  the  Everglades, 

Nature  creates  all  that  she  wants  or  wills; 

Waste-lx>vime  of  freaks,  which  the  quester 

oft  invades; 

Where  monsters  are;  and  wading  birds;  and 

odds  and  Ills! 

In  this  sub-tropic  world  there's  set  apart 

A  sea-bound  realm  for  science  and  for  art. 

April  23,  1972. 

Thatchbb   Awarded   Citizekship   Mxdai. 

The  Kentucky  Society,  Sons  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  awarded  its  silver  Good  Citi- 
zenship medal  Saturday  to  former  Congress- 
man Maurice  Thatcher,  who  vrlU  be  102  In 
August.  He  is  a  former  Butler  Countlan. 

Thatcher,  the  only  living  memb^  of  the 
original  Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  now 
lives  In  Washington.  The  new  $20  million 
bridge  over  the  Panama  Canal  Is  named  In 
his  hon(»'. 

He  served  five  terms  as  congressman  from 
the  Louisville  district  and  also  was  Civil 
Oovemor  of  the  Panama  canal  zone  from 
1910  imtll  1913. 


THE  RAMPS  ARE  UP! 


HON.  NICK  GAUFIANAKIS 

OF   NOSTH    CASOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  27.  1972 

Mr.  OALIFIANAKI8.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
snow  is  beginning  to  melt  on  the  north- 
em  slopes  of  the  Balsam  and  Smoky 
Mountains  in  western  North  Carolina, 
and  that  can  only  mean  one  thing — the 
ramps  are  up! 

Now  for  the  uninitiated  among  you.  the 
ramp  is  a  distinctive  member  of  the  lilly 
family,  a  viciously  inmgent  wild  onion 
that  grows  in  the  moist  woodland  areas 
in  the  Eastern  United  States.  To  be  truly 
appreciated  it  must  be  peeled  and  eaten 
raw,  or  mixed  with  ham  and  eggs,  and  so 
all  can  share  this  glorious  and  odlf  erous 
occasim.  North  Carolina  goes  on  an  an- 
nual spring  ramp-age. 

This  year  April  30  has  been  proclaimed 
Ramp  Simday  by  King  of  the  Ramps, 
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Secretary  of  State  Thad  Eure.  add  the 
North  Carolina  Society  of  Friends  >f  the 
Ramp,  Inc.,  are  busy  preparing  f  r  the 
annual  ramp  festival  that  day,  coi  iplete 
with  mountain  music,  dancers,  State 
Senator  Zeb  Alley  as  master  of  cere- 
monies, and  25  bushels  of  ramps. 

American  Legion  Post  No.  17  is 
sDonsorlnR  this  event  In  Wayn<  BvUle, 
N.C.,  and  several  thousand  oth  trwise 
sane  people  will  gather,  the  scent  ol  chal- 
lenge In  the  air,  to  gorge  themselves  on 
the  woodland  wlldflower  and  to  geoerally 
Just  run  ramp-ant.  Many  perhaps  relish 
the  prospect  of  upsetting  the  c! 
ramp  eater.  Commissioner  of  Ai 
James  Oraham,  who  broke  a 
total  number  of  ramps  eaten  at 
ting  that  had  stood  for  over  SO 
he  ate  three. 

It  is  rumored  that  the  ramp  call  open 
up  your  pores  and  drive  away  dlsea  se  and 
I,  for  one,  think  there  might  be  some- 
thing to  that.  It  has  been  observe  I  that 
after  eating  a  ramp  one  can  drln  e  just 
about  anything  away — wives  or  hus- 
bands, friends,  dogs,  and  skimks.  I  nfor- 
timately,  the  North  Carolina  Soci  ity  of 
the  Friends  of  the  Ramp  must  dl  lavow 
any  knowledge  of  participants  aft  r  the 
festival,  for  they  are  not  in  a  posit  on  to 
provide  housing  for  those  reekli  [g  of 
ramp  breath,  or  clothespins  for  nofes  of 
spouses. 

There  are  those  who  would  seek. 
sorry  to  say,  to  "lower  the  ramp"  in  the 
eyes  of  others,  but  there  is  (me  true 
maxim  when  it  comes  to  the  Ramp  ]  "estl- 
val — it  is  better  to  eat  one  ramp  th  ui  to 
curse  the  festival. 

You  see,  this  is  not  a  spectator  i  iport, 
imless  you  remain  100  yards  up  wl  id  at 
all  times,  and  even  then,  should  the  wind 
shift,  the  only  known  anecdote  Is  a 
mouthful  of  raw  ramp. 

So  with  the  ramp  scent  in  the  air-  -not 
to  be  confused  with  Ransid — all  ai  i  In- 
vited to  our  moimtain  slopes  to  stal :  the 
wild  ramp,  and  relish  this  delectablejday. 
Even  if  you  cannot  make  it,  I  am  si  ire  if 
you  are  anywhere  near  our  State  yof  will 
get  wind  of  the  event. 


I  am 


IMPORTANCE  OF  MININO 


HON.  HAROLD  T.JOHNSON 

or  CALirOBMXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATT  rE8 
Thursday.  Avrti  27.  1972 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Mr.  Lee  I.  Rowland  of  ]  larl- 
posa,  Calif.,  is  a  mining  engineer,  i  ctlve 
in  the  Western  Mining  Council  effo  -ts  to 
convey  to  the  people  of  this  Natio  i  the 
necessity  for  a  soimd  mining  ind  iistry 
for  the  stability  of  our  Nation's  ecor  om^y. 

Mr.  Rowland  has  been  very  actl  re  in 
working  with  small  mine  operators  and 
prospectors  In  trjring  to  encourage  rec- 
ognition of  their  efforts  and  trylnk  to 
help  them  achieve  a  decent  standaid  of 
living  from  their  small  mining  ^ra- 
tions, llils  Is,  of  course,  very  dll&ult. 
Mr.  Rowland  has  called  to  my  attei  tlon 
an  open  letter  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  approved  by  the  Marl  xisa 
County  of  Western  Mining  Council  and 
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signed  by  Mr.  Don  L.  Rencher,  the  chap- 
ter president,  and  James  Law,  the  chap- 
ter secretary. 

So  that  my  colleagues  here  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  may  share  in 
the  thoughts  expressed  by  the  Mariposa 
County  chapter  of  the  Western  Mining 
Coimcil.  I  insert  the  open  letter  to  Con- 
gress In  the  Rxcoiu)  at  this  point:     - 

Apmn.  17, 197a. 
Open  Lnm  to  thk  Mnosxa  or  trb  CS. 

CONOBCSS,  WAaHZNOTON,  D.C. 

OKKTLKicxir:  since  the  stablUty  of  oiir 
national  ec<»iomy  Is  completely  dependent 
upon  the  Mining  Industry  It  la  of  vital  Im- 
portance to  encourage  and  support  the  dla- 
oovery,  development  and  productive  opera- 
tion of  all  mineral  depoalta. 

To  mention  only  a  few  of  all  the  activities 
of  mankind  dependent  upon  the  Mining  In- 
dustry: There  would  be  no  tranaportatlon 
facilities  such  aa  automobllee  and  other  au- 
tomotive equipment  nor  the  highways  over 
which  such  equipment  travels;  no  railroad 
trains  nor  the  rails  over  which  they  travel; 
no  airplanes,  passenger,  freight  or  warships 
and  no  bridges  over  streams  or  other  bodies 
of  water.  There  would  be  no  lumbering  In- 
dustry; no  food  processing  and  canning 
equipment  and  no  manufacturing  equip- 
ment of  any  kind. 

For  further  facts  concerning  the  Impor- 
tance and  necessity  of  the  Mining  Industry 
reference  Is  hereby  made  to  the  article  "All 
Activities  of  Mankind  Are  Dependent  XTpon 
the  Mining  Industry"  published  In  the  Jan- 
uary 39,  1969  issue  of  the  Congressional 
Record  at  Page  E  69S. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  Irrefutlble  facta 
Mariposa  County  Chapter  of  Western  Min- 
ing Council,  Inc.,  does  hereby  go  on  record 
aa  vigorously  opposed  to  the  repeal  of  the 
1872  Mining  Law.  the  passing  of  any  law 
or  legislation,  especially  Senate  BlU  S.  931, 
which  would  hinder  or  prohibit  the  dis- 
covery, development,  productive  operation 
and  patenting  of  mineral  deposits. 

There  are  only  two  basic  Industries,  they 
are  Mining  and  Agriculture.  We  might  ezlat 
without  mining  but  would  return  to  sav- 
agery almost  overnight. 

Your  action  based  on  the  studied  con- 
sideration of  the  facta  contained  herein  will 
be  greatly  appreciated,  not  only  by  Mariposa 
County  Chapter  of  Western  Mining  Council, 
Inc.,  but  by  all  citizens  who  realize  the  facts 
herein  set  forth. 

Respectfully  submitted  by 

Maxiposa  County  Chaftsb  or  Wxr- 

KU4  Mining  CovnciIs  Inc. 
Don  L.  Renchks,  President. 
Jamks  Law,  Secretary. 


April  28 y  1972 


THE  AIR  WAR  IN  LAOS 


HON.  PAUL  N.  McCLOSKEY,  JR. 

or  cAurokNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVX8 

Thursday.  Aprti  27.  1972 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  ^?eaker,  prior 
to  U.S.  lnv(dvement  in  Southeast  Asia, 
the  small  nural  coxmtry  of  Laos  was  one 
of  the  most  peaceful  In  the  world.  It  was 
a  lovely  country  of  perhaps  9,500  small 
vUlages.  with  a  culture  built  around  fam- 
ily respect,  community  Involvement,  and 
subsistence  agriculture.  Tiwotlnns  Uke  to 
"write  poetry  and  make  love,"  as  one 
U.S.  mUltaiy  adviser  said  to  me  when 
I  visited  Vientiane  a  year  ago. 

In  the  CoHoaassioirAL  Rccou,  volume 


117,  part  19,  pages  24581-24003  and 
24755-24767,  are  recorded  the  debates 
which  subsequently  occurred  between  the 
gentleman  from  Callfomla.  Chakus  8. 
OuBsn,  and  myself  with  respect  to  U.S. 
bombing  practices  In  north  Laos.  The 
issue  was  whether  or  not  n.S.  bombing 
had  destroyed  Tjaotian  villages.  The 
State  Department's  aUe  Ambassador, 
William  Sullivan,  had  stated  that  the 
knew  of  only  eight  villages  being  hit  "by 
mistake"  during  his  4  years  in  Vientiane. 
Htmdreds  of  refugees  had  given  contrary 
testimony  to  USIA  InvestigatlonB,  alleg- 
ing the  destmctlOQ  oif  their  homes  by 
UjB.  bombing.  Since  that  debate,  a  large 
number  of  veterans  of  the  war  In  South- 
east Asia,  including  combat  pilots,  have 
corroborated  my  supposition  that  UJ3. 
aircraft  bombed  hundreds  of  T.ai^Man  vu_ 
leges  under  a  program  begtm  secretly  in 
1964  and  sharply  escalated  by  President 
Nixon  in  1969.  That  bombing,  in  view  of 
the  weapons  used  and  the  tactics  in- 
volved, may  very  well  violate  The  Hague 
and  Geneva  Conventions.  It  is  appar- 
ently stUl  going  on. 

The  details  of  the  air  and  ground  war 
have  now  been  specifically  confirmed  by 
hundreds  of  veterans  who  participated. 
Those  details  support  the  conclusion  of 
the  bombing  of  Laotian  villages  which  I 
had  suggested  a  year  ago.  To  give  the 
House  some  samples  of  the  actual  prac- 
tices pursued  by  our  Armed  Forces  in  a 
coimtry  with  whom  we  are  not  at  war. 
I  have  excerpted  unclassified  statements 
given  me  by  a  nimiber  of  UJ3.  war  vet- 
erans. 

The  facts  disclosed  corroborate  both 
the  extensive  destruction  and  devasta- 
tion caused  by  the  bombing  in  northern 
Laos  and  the  deception  practiced  upon 
the  American  people  and  the  Congress 
by  the  personnel  of  the  Departments  of 
Defense  and  State  who  were  cognizant 
of  these  operations. 

This  deception  of  the  Congress  is  par- 
ticularly bothersome,  inasmuch  as  It  was 
apparently  deliberate. 

As  ex-Los  Angeles  Times  reporter  Ar- 
thur Dommen  wrote,  in  the  Washington 
Post,  about  the  secrecy  of  the  govern- 
ment policy: 

There  were  many  reasons  for  this  policy. 
Among  them  was  certainly  the  desire  to 
avoid  possible  congressional  Inquiry  Into 
what  was  going  on,  and  thus  possible  re- 
strictions on  the  operation. 

In  view  of  the  recent  B-52's  bombing 
of  Hanoi  and  Haiphong.  I  think  It  ap- 
propriate that  there  be  inserted  in  the 
CoNORsssioNAL  RscoRD  relevant  excerpts 
from  the  statements  of  the  Air  Porce 
personnel  Involved.  Many  of  the  Individ- 
uals who  provided  information  to  me  ex- 
pressed the  desire  that  their  names  tatd 
imlts  be  kept  confidential  because  of  fear 
of  retaliation  on  the  put  of  the  services 
involved. 

I  have  honored  these  requests,  where 
made.  In  the  following  summary  of  testi- 
mony: 

TK>  An  Was  nr  Laos 

"I  would  be  given  fUgbtB  of  flgbter-bomb- 
era  by  the  aarlal  oommand  poet  and  ooca- 
slonaUy  I  would  guide  the  fl^ter-bombeis 
Into  vUlsgM."  said  one  Air  Vorea  major  still 
on  Mtiv*  duty  who  dirwted  blfl^-altltwto  by 
radio  (ram  bis  low-flying  0-1  apottar  plana. 
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"We  rtfemd  to  this  «a  'opening  up  vU- 
lagea.'  It  ^T^*"*^  on  numaroua  oooaalons, 
prtmazUy  In  ttM  hoocbea  [bouaea]  located  up 
on  the  aids  of  the  mountains,  puticulftr]^ 
the  Bolovana  Plateau  and  juxxix  up  the  TtaU 
natwork."  aaya  th*  16-year  veteran  i^o  fl«w 
over  Laos  In  1967. 

"Tb»  vUlagaa  In  tlvar  valtoya  were  batd 
to  aaa."  bs  said,  "and  ao  a  pUot  had  to  fly 
fairly  low  in  order  to  Identify  tbem  for  aailal 
atrUcaa. 

"The  bomben  used  600-pound  bombs.  CBU 
(cluster  bomb  unit]  antlperaonnal  bombe 
and  nffi:>^'"'  for  the  destruction  of  hooches. 
I  would  almost  aay  It  waa  fairly  onmmon 
practice  to  deatroy  vlllagea  during  the  period 
I  waa  flying  over  Laoa,"  he  aaid.  "To  my 
knowledg*  no  requeata  for  apiwoval  of  de- 
Btruction  of  vlllagea  were  ever  denied  by 
higher  authority." 

TtM  Pentagon  and  Its  Congreaslonal  sup- 
pcrteia  "'««"»^*"  In  public  that  only  mllltaxy 
targets  have  been  bombed.  Until  now,  they 
have  "'^'"'■^  that  all  U.S.  pilots  and  other 
air  war  veterans  support  this  aaaertation. 

The  Major  called  MoCloakey'a  office  "as  a 
matter  of  conscience,"  he  said,  because  he 
had  had  a  "change  of  thinking"  about  bomb- 
ing inhabited  vlllagas.  Like  some  others  who 
fear  reprlaaJa,  he  aaked  that  his  name  not 
be  used. 

The  34  veterans  wbose  statements  are  in- 
cluded here  Include  IS  servicemen  still  on 
active  duty.  In  addition  to  seven  pilots,  state- 
ments were  obtained  from  three  aircraft 
navigators,  three  photograph  Interpreters, 
three  Intelligence  8i>eaiaUats,  a  photographer 
processor,  a  combat  photographer,  and  six  In 

other  specialties.  All  gave  direct  or  Indirect 
evidence  of  the  deliberate  bombing  of  vU- 
lages. Another  two  war  veterans  talked  about 
efforts  to  cover  up  U.S.  military  activities. 

Michael  A.  Lewis  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  a 
former  Air  Porce  staff  sergeant  is  one  of  the 
three  photo  Interpreters,  all  of  whom  view- 
ing numerous  aerial  photos  of  vUlages 
bombed  by  U.S.  planes. 

"All  the  villages  In  southern  Laos  below 
the  17th  degree  line  were  already  wiped  out 
when  I  got  to  Vietnam  in  June,  1969,"  Lewis 
says.  "They  were  all  gone." 

"I  saw  photoa  of  the  Plain  of  Jars  (in 
northern  Laoe|  ,"  says  Lewis,  who  worked  at 
Tonsonhut  APB  In  South  Vietnam  with  the 
I3th  Air  Porce  Command's  Reconnaissance 
Intelligence  Technical  Squadron,  the  unit 
which  does  final  evaluations  on  aerial  photos 
from  Laos.  "The  bombed  areas  had  been 
destroyed.  The  people  were  gone  from  the 
area.  The  photos  showed  (bomb]  craters. 

"I  saw  photos  of  Attopeau,  in  southern 
Laos,  after  it  was  bombed.  It  was  pretty  well 
wiped  out — all  there  were  left  standing  were 
the  walls.  It  was  bombed  after  the  enemy 
took  It  and  our  side  withdrew,"  he  says.  "I 
also  saw  photos  of  Moung  Soul  on  the  Plain 
of  Jars  after  it  was  bombed.  It  had  been 
leveled." 

"If  there  are  supposed  to  be  300,000  people 
living  In  Pathet  Lao-controlled  areas  of 
southern  Laos,  I  don't  know  where  they're 
all  living  because  every  place  I  saw  was 
pretty  well  wiped  out  ...  No  more  villages 
were  left  along  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  TraU  area," 
he  says.  "They'd  been  bombed  .  .  .  there 
were  bomb  craters  In  dozens  and  dosen  of 
VUlages." 

Russell  Heller  Jr.  of  Boise,  Idaho,  an  Air 
Porce  photo  interpreter  at  Udom  APB  from 
November,  1968.  to  November,  19S9,  says,  "We 
wouldn't  normally  look  for  viUagea  which 
were  deatroyed.  I  Just  might  pick  them  up 
out  of  the  comer  of  my  eye.  We  were  just 
concerned  with  trucks  and  mUltary  targets 
Uke  that.  We  dldnt  write  up  damage  to 
TlUages  or  towns  or  water  buffalo.  I  Just  as- 
sumed they  weren't  targets.  Tou  have  a  dif- 
ferent frame  of  mind  over  there. 

The  third  Air  Porce  photo  Interpreter,  now 
serving  hU  second  tour  of  duty  at  Udom 
AFB,    who   saw    photo    evidence   of   vUlage 

cxvin— — Ml— Fart  la 
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bombing,  aaya,  "I  saw  photographs  of  be- 
tween 10  and  35  vlllagea  destroyed — aU  with 
bomb  craters.  There  were  a  lot  of  vehlelea 

destroysd  in  the  villages.  Indicating  they 
were  live  vUlagea.  inhabited. 

"The  only  place  people  could  exist  up 
there  (the  Plain  of  Jars]  would  either  be 
in  a  denae  Jungle  or  In  a  cave,"  he  says. 
"And  there  were  aigns  from  the  photogn^hy 
that  there  waa  much  activity  In  caves — ^basl- 
caUy  paths  leading  from  caves  to  water, 
ponds  or  streams,  or  to  a  rice  paddy. 

"We  were  bombing  caves,"  he  says.  "A 
single  path,  non-vehicle,  waa  enough  for 
ua  to  bomb.  AU  human  activity  was  con- 
sidered enemy  activity." 

Althoiigh  the  U.8.  Is  spending  an  estimated 
SI  bUUon  annuaUy  to  carry  on  the  bomb- 
ing of  Laos,  Congress  has  rarely  exercised  Its 
authority  to  investigate  the  seven-year 
bombing  campaign.  A  notable/ exception  la 
the  staff  report  Issued  in  August  by  the 
Senate  Security  Agreements  subcommittee 
which  said  the  latest  figures  avaUable,  those 
for  AprU,  show  the  U.S.  Is  conducting  400 
bombing  sorties  over  Laos  every  day. 

Not  surprisingly,  some  U.S.  officials  say 
the  primitive  land-locked  kingdom  is  the 
most  heavily  bombed  nation  m  the  history 
of  aerial  warfare. 

Jerry  if.  Tinker,  staff  consultant  to  the 
Senate  Refugee  subcommittee,  says  he 
doesn't  doubt  that  hundreds  of  vUlages  in 
Laos  have  been  bombed.  He  calls  the  bomb- 
ing campaign  a  greater  atrocity  than  the  My 
Lai  massacre  and  adds: 

"We  only  know  the  tip  of  the  Iceberg  in 
Lsos  and  it's  pretty  borriMe.  At  least  In  the 

My  Lai  maaaacre  the  soldiers  had  a  chance 
to  discriminate. 

Unlike  the  Air  Porce  major,  the  other  six 
oombat  pUots  Interviewed  aU  flew  higher-al- 
titude idanes,  at  a  later  date,  mostly  1969 
and  1970,  and  generally  In  northern  Laoa. 
Ttxtrg  are  unanimous  in  reporting  that  the 
vUlagea  they  saw,  most  of  them  on  the  Plain 
of  Jars,  had  aU  been  destroyed. 

One  of  the  pUota,  an  Air  Force  captain 
who  waa  stationed  in  1969  at  Udorn  APB, 
says  tha;t  on  one  sortie  ov«r  Laos  he  saw  a 
Urge  buUding  marked  as  a  hoepital.  He  says 
he  was  ordeded  to  bomb  It  and  did  so. 

Typical  of  the  pUota  waa  an  Air  Force  cap- 
tain who  flew  an  F4  Jet  (Ni  170  aortiea  over 
Laoa  between  January,  1970,  and  January. 
1971.  He  aaya,  "I  only  saw  the  remains  of 
aome  villages.  TiM  town  of  Ban  Ban  at  the 
Intersection  of  Routes  7  and  61  in  northeast 
Laos  waa  on  the  map,  but  we  couldnt  find 
It  on  the  groimd.  Tliere  was  only  the  inter- 
seotlon  of  two  roads.  No  sign  of  a  village." 

Jon  R&ndoli^  Floyd  of  Austin,  Tex.,  la  a 
former  Marme  captain  and  pUot  who  flew  an 
AS  Intruder  over  Laos  from  Feb.  13,  1968, 
to  July  36,  1968,  before  many  of  the  vlUages 
in  Pathet  Lao  territory  had  been  destroyed. 

"To  the  extent  that  I  knew,  we  were  bomb- 
ing vUlagea  all  the  time,"  Floyd  aaya.  "Our 
bomMng  was  geoMaUy  Just  a  matter  of  re- 
leasing  bomba  ait  certain  ooonllnatea." 

Other  air  war  veterana  on  the  bombing  of 
Tatotlan  vUlagea: 

Otiipt.  Gary  Hemingway,  an  Air  Force  tfec- 
troiUca  warfare  officer  who  flew  over  Laoa  in 
an  EC-131  reconnalaaance  plane  and  who  U 
now  stationed  at  FalrcfaUd  AFB,  Washington, 
aaya: 

"I  logged  600  hours  combat  time,  90  per 
cent  of  It  over  Laoa,  whUe  X  waa  flying  out 
of  Karat  AFB,  TlialUnd.  We  oroaaed  the  Plain 
of  Jars  frequently  to  opwate  near  the  North 
VlaSnameaa  border,  but  Z  do  not  recaU  see- 
ing any  vUlagea  left  standing  on  the  Plain." 

Former  Air  Force  CapC  Tliomaa  J.  Ifangan. 
a  navigator  who  flew  over  Laoa  In  an  KB-66 
high  altitude  eleotronlo  warfan  plane,  was 
stationed  at  Takhll  Royal  THal  AFB,  Thai- 
land, from  June,  1968,  to  June,  IMO. 

Now  Uvlng  at  3894  the  Qrand  Oonoonrae. 
th*  BroDZ.  liangin  aaya  "th*  number  of 
n^^^l«....    the  maaa  niunber  ot  bomba  and 
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the  atatnde  of  the  pUota  made  It  almost  In- 
evitable that  hundreda  of  vlllagea  would  be 
deatiojfed. 

Formsr  Air  Vores  8p/S  Olaoomo  Libera- 
tore  of  Tao  E.  53d  St.,  Brooklyn,  who  flew 
about  a  doeen  missions  over  Laoa  between 
Feb.  14,  1969,  and  Nov.  36,  1969,  aa  an  air- 
borne aenaor  apeclallat  on  an  OVIA  Mohawk 
prop  Jet.  Bays,  "I  remember  several  hooches 
bealde  a  wide  river  in  southern  Laos  which 
had  been  used  for  target  practice  m  the 
spring  of  1969.  There  were  a  number  of  in- 
stances Uke  this.  There  were  craters  upon 
craters  upon  craters." 

Former  Air  Porce  OwpX.  Gary  H.  Mtmdt  of 
DenvOT,  who  supervised  the  handling  of 
aerial  photography  equipment  at  Udom  AFB 
in  1969  says  aerial  photoa  showed  that  "the 
number  of  non-mUltary  targeta  bombed  was 
high  and  the  number  of  military  targeta 
hit  was  low." 

"I  saw  about  60  viUages  In  Laoa  with  my 
own  eyes  which  had  been  destroyed.  With 
some  of  them  I  could  stUl  see  bomb  craters," 
says  a  rescue  helicopter  crewman  who  flew 
over  enemy  territory  in  Laos  to  pick  up 
downed  American  bomber  pUots. 

"Some  of  the  bombed  vlllagea  were  north 
of  the  Plain  of  Jars,  some  were  In  eastern 
Laos  In  Sam  Nuea  Provmce,"  says  the  crew- 
man who  was  an  Air  Force  combat  photog- 
rapher and  gunner  with  the  60l8t  Photog- 
rapher Oroup  at  Udom  AFB.  Thailand,  from 
July,  1969.  to  J\Uy,  1970.  "I  saw  them  aU 
from  the  air,  from  my  53C  JoUy  Oreen  Olant 
rescue  helicopter." 

The  crewman  saw  more  than  he  liked.  In 
a  telephone  interview,  be  talked  reluctantly 
and  Insisted  that  his  name  not  be  used. 
Now  living  in  Brandon,  Ore.,  he  Is  plan- 
ning to  move  soon  to  a  remote  area  In  Can- 
ada. 

Unlike  the  rescue  crewmen,  most  service- 
men who  provide  the  Bupp<xt  and  logistics 
for  the  air  war  never  see  Laos.  They  work 
on  bases  in  Thailand  and  South  Vietnam 
or  on  aircraft  carriers.  Crewmen  on  B53a 
drop  theU-  bombs  from  30,000  feet  and  dont 
see  their  targets.  And  Jet  crewmen,  who 
bomb  at  10,000  feet,  seldom  see  their  vic- 
tims. 

The  Lace  air  war  is  a  Jigsaw  piuzle:  Each 
participant  sees  only  his  smaU  part;  a  pic- 
ture emerges  only  when  many  of  the  smaU 
parts  are  put  together.  Putting  the  puzale 
together  Is  compUcated  by  the  reluctance 
of  servicemen  to  talk,  some  because  they  fear 
revealing  classifled  information,  most  be- 
cause they  fear  reprlaala.  Twenty-one  air 
vrar  veterans  contacted  by  McCloakey's  office 
refused  to  talk  even  when  promised  anonym- 
ity. 

Although  the  air  war  la  a  Jigsaw  puzzle  for 
most  participants.  Michael  A.  Lewis,  a  former 
Air  Porce  staff  sergeant  with  the  Reconnais- 
sance InteUlgenoe  Technical  Squadron,  12Ui 
Air  Force,  at  Tonsonhut  AFB,  Vietnam,  saya 
InteUigence  reports  show  that  Air  Force  of- 
flclals  know  the  effect  of  the  bombing  on 
Laos'  civilian  population. 

"I  read  the  dally  intelligence  reports  and 
the  prepared  books  of  InteUigence  In  the 
two-story  InteUigence  Library  at  the  13th 
Air  Porce  Command  headquarters,"  he  saya. 
"They  say  the  reason  the  people  were  leaving 
the  vlUages  was  because  the  planes  were 
bombing  the  fields  and  vUlages  and  cattle. 

"The  Intelligence  reports,  based  on  mter- 
vlews  with  refugees,  say  that  the  bombing 
caused  the  people  to  live  in  caves  and  sub- 
sist by  farming  at  night,"  says  Lewis,  who 
was  at  the  headquarters  from  June,  1969,  to 
June,  1970.  "Then,  after  the  bombing  was 
further  intensified,  the  reports  say  the 
people  were  forced  to  move  to  the  west 
I  government-con troUed)   areas." 

Some  American  officials  feel  the  westward 
migration  forced  on  the  Laotians  by  U.8. 
bombing  is  having  two  favorable  results:  It 
deprives  the  Pathet  Lao  and  North  Vlet- 
Communlsta  of  the  dvllian  popiUa- 
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tlon  upon  whom  they  rely  for  food  and 
workers;  and  the  Indigents  supposedly  plame 
the  Conununists  for  the  U.S.  bomblnd. 

Jerry  M.  Tinker,  staff  consultant  for  the 
Senate  Refugee  subconunlttee,  believe  i  that 
•ome  local  U^.  officials  have  dellb«  rately 
bombed  Laotian  civilians  to  force  thU  type 
of  migration.  However,  he  doea  not  bfelleve 
that  this  has  been  a  deliberate  overat  VS. 
policy,  formed  at  the  highest  level. 

Tinker  says  that  even  the  civilian  I  omb- 
Ing  which  the  U.S.  admits  la  "astonlst  Ingly 
high."  He  cites  the  Defense  Dept.  fl  ^ures, 
published  by  his  committee  on  Sept.  28  1970, 
which  show  eight  bombing  acclden  a  In 
which  97  Laotian  civilians  were  klUm  i  and 
74  Injured. 

Deputy  Asst.  Secretary  of  State  W  lUam 
H.  Sullivan,  who  Is  In  charge  of  East  \slan 
and  Pacific  affairs  and  who  was  the  ai  ibas- 
sador  to  Laos  during  the  mld-1960e,  tea  tilled 
April  22  before  the  Senate  Refugee  Sul  com- 
mittee that  700.00  refugees  have  been  gen- 
erated during  the  decade  In  which  the  U.S. 
has  been  bombing  Laos. 

Although  he  denied  that  any  of  the  t  omb- 
Ing  was  aimed  at  civilians,  Sullivan  said, 
"Most  Lao  civilians  leam  very  quickly  that 
bombing  necessarily  follows  the  North  ITlet- 
namese."  The  government  witnesses  clal  med, 
however,  to  know  of  only  eight  villages  «  hlch 
had  been  bombed  by  mistake  durlngfthe 
period  of  1964  through  1969. 

Entirely  aside  from  the  estimated  $1- 
bUllon-a-year  air  war  which  Is  oondiicted 
predominantly  from  Thailand  and  Sc  uth 
Vietnam,  a  heavily  censored  staff  report  i  ub- 
llshed  In  August  by  the  Senate  Security 
Agreements  Subcommittee  Indicates  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  U.S.  now  runs  Laos. 

The  report  says  that  this  year  the  im- 
bassy  is  supervising  the  expenditure  of  92 12.2 
million — more  than  six  times  the  L«o  Cov- 
ernment's  budget  this  yeax — for  military  md 
CIA  coata. 

Among  the  few  Americans  who  get  a  c  ooe 
look  at  what  Oeorge  Orwell  called  the  "vaiue 
frontiers"  of  the  new  kind  of  war  are  the  17.8. 
combat  troops  who  have  been  fighting  Ifor 
years  on  the  ground  in  Laoe.  secretly  Ind 
contrary  to  denials  made  by  President  Nil  on 
at  a  news  conference  on  March  6,  1970.  he 
same  news  conference  at  which  he  first 
acknowledged  America's  secret  seven-yi  ar 
bombing  campaign  in  Laos. 

Paul  Withers,  a  former  member  of  tbe 
Army's  Special  Forces  who  is  currently  v  n- 
dergoing  surgery  In  a  Boston  veterans  h<«- 
pltal  for  war  wounds,  says.  "I  am  one  of 
hundreds  of  American  Special  Forces  viho 
fought,  killed,  died  and  were  wounded  In 
both  northern  and  southern  Laos  beglnnl  ng 
In  1965.  Until  now,  the  facts  of  our  fight:  ng 
have  remained  a  secret  from  the  public  1  ad 
Congress. 

"I  myself  spent  a  year,  from  January!  to 
December.  1966.  was  woxmded  twice.  klHed 
over  60  people.  an<:  during  that  year  kiow 
of  at  least  20  fellow  Americans  who  «ere 
killed  fighting  on  tbe  ground."  he  says. 

"Eyewitness  accounts  of  the  bombing  of 
villages,  the  stationing  of  American  Spe  ilal 
Forces  In  northern  and  southern  Laos  cai  ry- 
ing  on  active  combat  roles."  he  says.  "Tl  ere 
were  IIOO  American  combat  soldiers  ita- 
tloned  In  Laoe,  divided  into  12-man  A  teans. 
I  know  of  15  villages  which  were  bombed." 
Corroborating  Withers'  account,  an  Ai  my 
sergeant  said,  "President  Johnson  in  1  >68 
and  President  Nixon  in  1969  fervently  den  ed 
the  presence  of  any  U.8.  combat  troops  In 
either  Laos  or  Cambodia.  I  can  and  will  tei  tl- 
fy  to  the  contrary. 

"In  October  and  November.  1969. 1  wms  <  o- 
located  with  two  members  of  the  5th  Bptt  lal 
Forces  Oroup,  Command  and  Control  Nor  b, 
on  a  mountain  accessible  only  by  air  .  .  . 
which  served  as  a  communications  link  ifx 
CON  teams  operating  clandestinely  wlth& 
Laos  and  manned  usually  by  two  'sanitise  I' 
Americans  (not  Identlflably  American)  ai  il 
six  mercenaries. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"Their  missions  ranged  from  critical  In- 
telligence gathering  to  often  Inbiunane  but 
'authorlBed'  acts,"  he  said,  "which  wars  In 
blatant  contravention  of  tbe  Hague  and  Ge- 
neva Accords. 

"Since  my  service  In  Vietnam  I  have  be- 
come Increasingly  incensed  with  the  dis- 
tortions and  outright  lies  perpetrated  on 
tbe  public  by  Presidential  Administrations 
and  our  military,"  he  says.  "I  am  therefore 
fully  committed,  to  the  point  of  possible 
criminal  prosecution,  to  present  the  truth. 
I  have  served  with  distinction  throughout 
my  military  career." 

One  unpublished  refugee  survey  uses  the 
words  of  surviving  relatives  to  describe  how 
the  VS.  bombing  campaign,  still  going  on, 
struck  at  Laotian  civilians  74  times,  killing 
108  persons. 

"All  of  the  villagers  were  living  In  holes 
then,"  says  Nang  Slda,  a  young  Laotian 
mother  whose  husband.  Tit  Van  Di.  was  killed 
in  Ban  Nasay  village  in  northern  Laos. 

"But  Tit  Van  Di  went  back  to  the  village 
to  get  some  things  to  take  to  the  holes." 
she  recalls.  "WhUe  he  was  in  the  vUlage  the 
Jets  bombed  before  he  could  fiee. 

"At  that  time  the  planes  came  many  times 
every  day;  four  or  five  times  even  at  night," 
she  said.  "Sometimes  the  T28s  would  drop 
the  big  bombs  [500-pound  high  explosive 
bombs)  first  and  then  the  Jets  would  drop 
the  bombl  [hundreds  of  small,  round  anti- 
personnel bombleta)." 

Like  Nang  Side's  husband  who  was  killed 
at  noon.  Nov.  11.  1968,  most  of  the  clvUian 
fatalities  in  the  survey  occurred  In  1968  and 
1969.  The  Intensity  of  the  bombing  In  1969 
forced  the  refugees  to  migrate  west  from  the 
Pathet  Lao  zones  to  refugee  camps  under 
government  control. 

The  88-page  "Survey  of  Civilian  Casualties 
Among  Refugees  from  the  Plain  of  Jars"  was 
completed  earlier  this  year  by  Walter  M. 
Haney.  an  American  fiuent  In  Lao  who 
worked  three  years  In  Laos  for  the  Interna- 
tional Volunteer  Services  and  later  the  Lao 
Ministry  of  Education. 

Haney  visited  10  refugee  camps,  containing 
8500  refugees,  and  reported  only  casualties 
which  could  be  described  In  detail  by  famUy 
members.  The  bombing  victims  were  killed 
by  U.8.  Jets  and  U.S.-supported  LaotUn  T28 
bombers. 

The  survey  reported  that  21  civilians, 
mostly  children  3  to  10  years  old,  died  from 
two  types  of  biological  warfare  materials 
dropped  from  planes.  Another  60  persons 
were  reported  kuied  by  mines,  artillery  and 
small  arms.  In  only  7  per  cent  of  the  fatal 
bombing  incidents  did  the  refugees  say 
Pathet  Lao  troops  were  present  in  their  vil- 
lage. 

In  response  to  a  letter  from  Haney  on  his 
conclusions  that  the  UjS.  practiced  biolog- 
ical warfare  on  some  occasions  and  exten- 
sively bombed  civilians,  Asst.  Secretary  of 
SUte  Harrison  M.  Symmes  referred  to  Haney 
as  "an  objective,  conscientious  Individual" 
and  called  his  sxtrvey  "a  serious,  carefully 
prepared  piece  of  work."  However,  he  added : 
"We  do  not  .  .  .  accept  your  conclusion 
that  bombing  of  the  clvlltan  population  was 
Intensive  .  .  .  UJ8.  forces,  of  course,  do  not 
employ  poisonous  weapons  In  Laos." 

One  refugee  who  said  he  viewed  Intensive 
bombing  from  below  the  bombs  and  still 
has  multiple  Injuries  to  prove  It  Is  Thso 
Phom,  43,  of  Ban  Muang  village. 

"I  was  coming  back  from  the  upland  rice 
field  to  my  house,"  Phom  recalls.  "A  bombl 
exploded,  hitting  me  on  the  foot,  hand,  arm 
and  back.  The  bombl  had  been  dropped  by 
a  Jet  two  or  three  hours  earlier.  I  had  hid- 
den In  a  hole  when  the  Jet  dropped  the 
bombs.  I  thought  they  had  aU  exploded,  but 
they  hadn't. 

"The  bombl  are  utUe  bombe,  this  size  (In- 
dicating a  sphere  4  or  5  inches  In  diameter) . 
They  drop  all  over  the  vlUage  and  explode, 
pum.  pum.  pum.  pum.  After  they've  all  ex- 
ploded, some  more  explode,  just  like  some- 
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one  set  them  off.  But  they  really  Just  ex- 
plode by  themselves,"  he  aaya.  "The  bombl 
come  from  a  big  cannister  that  explodes  in 
the  air,  scattering  the  lltUe  bombs. 

"I  was  treated  in  a  Pathet  Lao  hoq>ital,  but 
I  stiU  cant  work  in  the  field.  I  can  only  hold 
a  qwde  with  one  band,"  he  said.  "Even 
when  I  go  walking  I  can't  keep  up  with  my 
friends  because  I  have  to  walk  very  Slowly 
.  .  .  When  they  operated  they  took  out  a 
bone  In  my  foot  and  I  stUl  have  some  pel- 
lets from  the  bomb  inside  my  leg  and  arm. 
"The  Jets  and  T28s  came  for  many  years 
.  .  .  They  bombed  every,  every,  every  day. 
Jets,  T38s,  jets,  T28s.  They  bombed  every- 
thing: buffalos,  houses,  people,  everything," 
he  says.  "If  they  saw  you  they  would  bomb. 
We  had  to  work  at  night  or  early  in  the 
morning. 

"In  the  daytime  we  slept,"  he  says,  laugh- 
ing. "After  cooking  we  had  to  put  out  the 
fires.  We  couldnt  let  them  see  the  fire.  If  It 
was  so  cold  that  we  had  to  make  a  fire  then 
we  had  to  keep  branches  handy  so  If  we 
heard  the  sound  of  a  plane  we  could  put  out 
the  fire." 

Haney's  survey  corroborates  the  findings 
of  two  VS.  Information  Service  refugee  nvn- 
veys.  one  formerly  classified  "secret"  and  the 
other  "confidential,"  which  were  published 
last  April  by  the  Senate  Refugee  subcom- 
mittee. 

One  of  the  siirveys  covered  226  refugees 
from  96  villages.  Among  those  questioned,  the 
survey  found  96  per  cent  said  their 
villages  had  been  bombed;  75  per  cent  said 
their  homes  had  been  damaged  by  bombing; 
61  per  cent  had  seen  at  least  one  person  killed 
by  bombing:  and  about  88  per  cent  bad  seen 
bombing  as  early  as  1904. 

Tbe  second  USI8  survey  reported  that  the 
majority  of  97  refugees  from  three  predomi- 
nantly Pathet  Lao-controlled  provinces  said 
they  could  not  eke  out  more  than  a  bare 
subsistence  living  becatise  of  repeated 
bombing. 

Haney's  report  includes  these  refugee  in- 
terviews: 

Sao  Phohng  of  Ban  Mene  village  describ- 
ing the  death  of  her  80-year-old  father,  Ai 
Tao,  by  napalm:  "When  the  planes  dn^ped 
the  burning  oil  AI  Tao  was  hit.  He  couldnt 
get  his  clothes  off  fast  enough.  He  was  badly 
burned.  Bumps  came  out  all  over  his  body 
and  then  they  burst  and  his  eyes  burst  also. 
Four  dayn  later  he  died." 

Sao  Leh  of  Ban  Nhat  village  on  the  death 
of  her  son,  Xieng  Thong  Chan,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1968:  "Thong  Chanh  had  gone  to  the 
forest  to  find  things  to  eat  and  there  was  no 
place  for  him  to  hide  when  the  planes  came. 
The  planes  came  every  day,  mostly  FlOSs. 
When  the  bombl  little  pieces  hit  a  person 
they  twisted  and  turned  inside  the  body." 

Sao  La  of  Ban  Phou  Houm  village:  "My 
sons,  Khamslng,  8,  and  Khamaeimi,  4,  were 
killed  on  Sept.  27,  1969.  They  were  playing 
near  a  rice  field.  They  were  too  little  to  know 
enough  to  run  when  the  planes  came.  I  have 
three  chUdren  left." 

Pho  Xieng  Onh  of  Ban  Pung  village:  "My 
mother.  Me  Sao  Douang,  my  father,  Pho  Tl- 
thanta,  my  two  young  cousins  and  another 
woman  were  killed  in  July.  1966.  They  were 
at  home.  A  big.  big  bomb  set  everything  on 
fire.  Mother  was  burned  up.  Father  was 
biimed  up.  The  children  were  burned  up. 
Everything  was  burned  up." 

Me  Sao  Chanta  of  Ban  Pung  village:  "My 
hiuband,  38.  and  three  of  my  children,  Sao 
Bouavan,  12,  Sao  Bouathong,  9.  and  Sao 
Tui,  8.  died  from  a  big  bomb  from  a  Jet. 
They  hid  In  the  hole  when  the  planes  came, 
but  the  planes  dropped  bombs  near  the  hole. 
They  were  killed  by  bomb  fragments." 

Tit  Khamslng  of  Ban  Vene  village  on  the 
death  of  her  son,  Tbao  Slsouphan,  8,  In  June, 
1969:  "All  of  the  famUy  was  In  a  bole  to- 
gether. The  Jet  dropped  big  bombs.  Slsou- 
phanh  was  hurt  Inside.  He  ran  around  like  he 
was  drunk.  He  died  16  days  later." 
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xieng  Pa  of  Ban  Bousk  village  on  the  death 
of  his  daughters,  Nang  irh»tT«ptiaT»»i  3,  and 
Nang  Phon,  2:  "In  June,  1967,  jets  came  at 
noon  with  big  bombs.  Most  of  the  adults  tn 
the  vlUage  had  gone  to  work  in  the  upland 
rice  field.  Khamphanh  and  Phon  were  In  the 
Tillage.  Both  glrU  were  klUed." 

Bouavan,  a  young  man  from  Ban  Chuay 
VlUage,  on  the  death  of  his  mother,  Sao  Da, 
54,  and  younger  brother  Bona  Thong,  14,  In 
November.  1969: 

"They  had  gone  to  get  rice  in  the  upland 
rice  field.  When  they  were  retiumlng  the  jets 
and  TSSs  came  over.  They  ran  for  the  holes 
but  couldn't  reach  safety  In  time.  Nine  vil- 
lagers died  at  the  same  time.  In  those  days 
the  planes  came  very  often,  eight  or  ten  times 
each  day." 

Twenty-one  of  the  Lao  families  Haney  in- 
terviewed reported  that  they  had  relatives 
die  from  biological  warfare  materials  that 
were  ejected  from  a  big  Isomb  which  broke 
open  In  the  air. 

They  described  two  types  of  lethal  mate- 
rials: one  that  looked  like  white  granules  of 
salt,  and  another  that  looked  like  long,  thin 
strips  of  silver  and  gold  paper.  Some  of  the 
refugees  said  the  nuiterlals  were  dropped  fre- 
quently and  that  the  villagers  used  sticks  to 
bxiry  them  In  the  ground. 

Sao  Di  of  Ban  Mene  viUage  said  the  bio- 
logical materials  killed  her  sister,  Sao  Si,  8 
and  her  daughter,  Sao  Ba,  5 :  "The  planes  had 
drc^ped  poison — the  gold  and  sliver  paper. 
Sao  SI  and  Sao  Ba  were  curious  and  picked 
some  up  before  I  could  do  anything.  They 
either  ate  it  or  Just  smelled  It.  They  became 
very  dnmk.  Sao  SI  threw  up.  Both  died  the 
next  day." 

U.8.  Ambassador  McMurtrie  Oodley  Is  able 
to  run  a  ruthless  bombing  campaign,  acccHrd- 
Ing  to  a  U.S.  refugee  relief  officer  recently  re- 
turned after  seven  years  in  Laos,  because  he 
operates  behind  a  curtain  of  secrecy. 

"Ambassador  Oodley's  Idea  of  diplomacy  is 
'more  bombs,'  and,  believe  me,  that  is  quite 
literal."  said  the  Agency  For  International 
Development  official  In  a  recent  telephone 
interview.  He  said  he  personally  saw  20  vil- 
lages which  had  been  destroyed  by  bombs. 

"Oodley  Is  a  military  proconsul."  he  says. 
"I  talked  with  him  quite  a  few  times.  He 
was  continiuaiy  fighting  for  more  sorties. 
His  Idea  of  winning  the  war  In  Laos  was 
dropping  more  bombs. 

"He  doesnt  care  about  the  refugees. 
n«nkly,  he  doesn't  give  a  damn,"  says  the 
Lao-«peaklng  ofllclal.  "As  far  aa  he's  con- 
cerned the  bombing  is  the  price  the  people 
have  to  pay  for  getting  liberated." 

He  recalls  seeing  a  bomber  attack  in  1900 
in  which  several  thousand  civilians  were 
attacked  when  they  were  caught  In  the  open 
in  a  Talley  near  Ban  San  Noi.  Thirty  or  40 
perscos  were  killed.  He  helped  take  many  of 
tbe  injured  to  a  haepltal. 

The  refugee  official,  who  still  works  for  the 
government,  beUeves  the  attack  was  deliber- 
ate and  he  cites  two  other  instances  In  which 
he  says  a  deliberate  decision  was  made  to 
bomb  Inhabited  vlUages  In  northern  Laos, 
Xieng  KhouangvUle  and  »rh*ng  Khal. 

Are  the  civilians  stlU  being  bombed? 

'Xet  me  put  your  mind  at  ease,"  he  re- 
pUes.  "There  are  so  few  civilians  left  under 
the  Pathet  Lao,  partlctilarly  in  the  Plain  of 
Jars  area  that  it  doesn't  matter.  There's  no- 
body left  out  there." 

"Oodley  can  run  the  country  like  a  mili- 
tary proconsul  because  nobody  back  at  home 
knows  what  is  going  on  there,"  he  says. 
"There  is  lying  and  deception  about 
everything. 

"Congress  wouldn't  tolerate  what  is  going 
00,"  he  says.  "If  they  knew  what  is  happen- 
ing, they  would  balk  at  just  the  amount  of 
money  that  Is  being  spent." 

Throughout  the  air  ww  the  n.S.  ambas- 
sador has  had  the  re^Muslblllty  of  approving 
each  target  echeduled  for  bombing.  However, 
news  reports  indicate  this  responsibility  may 
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have  been  ahifted  recently  to  tbe  Air  Force's 
tactical  headquarters  at  Udom  AFB, 
Thailand. 

Several  servicemen  deecrtbe  the  deception 
v^ilch  has  shrouded  tbe  air  war  for  seven 
years: 

An  Air  Force  sergeant  who  served  in  a 
sensitive  administrative  position  at  Udom 
Ara  in  1960  and  1070  says,  "Australian  news- 
men were  often  allowed  on  the  base,  but  not 
American  newsmen. 

"One  day  in  BCay  or  June,  1970,  we  received 
word  that  an  American  newsoutn  was  coming 
to  Udom  from  Bangkok  on  a  commercial 
Thai  plane,"  he  says.  "They  tnunediately 
stopped  operatioos.  Including  bombers 
scheduled  to  take  off,  until  the  security  po- 
lice caught  him  two  hours  later.  I  figure  any 
organisation  that  paranoid  must  be  doing 
something  wrong." 

The  sergeant  said  the  base's  Combat  News 
Service  was  a  "big  joke"  because  it  wasnt 
allowed  to  report  any  combat  news,  even 
news  readily  available. 

The  sergeant,  who  kept  a  dairy,  made  this 
entry  on  Feb.  19, 1970: 

"True  military  form:  The  air  war  In  Laos 
steps  up  and  AF  sends  down  not  less  than 
three  "secret"  messages  telling  us  to  keep 
our  mouths  shut  and  not  say  a  word  about 
what  is  going  on  up  north.  In  effect,  the 
meesages  ordered  us  not  to  say  anything  to 
any  news  media  when  questioned,  but, 
rather,  to  give  the  staid  comment,  'No  com- 
ment.' " 

A  week  later  the  sergeant's  entry  on  Feb. 
26,  1970,  states: 

"Air  operations  Into  Laos  have  notice- 
ably Increased  .  .  .  Udom  Is  launching  more 
than  200  Individual  missions  every  day.  The 
F4  fighter-bombers  have  stepped  up  their 
activities  .  .  .  Air  America  has  been  fiylng 
constant  airlift  missions  in  their  CI 30  and 
C123  aircraft  carrying  mostly  SCO-pound 
bombs  for  the  Royal  Lao  AF  T28s  and  ammu- 
nition for  ground  troops. 

"The  amount  of  secret  messages  re-aasert- 
Ing  the  order  to  'keep  yoiir  mouths  shut'  is 
In  direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of  quer- 
rles  we  receive  from  the  civilian  press." 

Michael  A.  Lewis,  an  Air  Force  staff  ser- 
geant with  the  Reconnaissance  Intelligence 
Technical  Squadron  at  Tonsonhut  AFB,  Viet- 
nam, in  1969  and  1970  says,  "I  saw  photos  of 
damage  from  a  B52  raid  on  the  Plain  of  Jars 
at  a  time  when  the  U.S.  government  officially 
denied  it  was  using  B52s  there." 

"At  the  7th  Air  FOroe  Command  head- 
quarters," Lewis  says  of  the  command  he 
worked  for  In  Vietnam,  "the  standard  Joke 
was  that  if  burning  villages  showed  black 
smoke  that  Indicated  petroleum  storage  so 
It  was  OK  to  tell  tbe  generals  at  the  dally 
briefing  about  bombing  the  village.  It  could 
be  classified  as  a  probably  enemy  storage 
area. 

"But  If  the  smoke  was  white."  he  says, 
"they  dldnt  tell  the  generals  about  it  be- 
cause the  bombing  was  unauthorized." 

A  photo  Interpreter  who  is  serving  his  sec- 
ond toiu-  of  duty  at  Udom  AFB  says  of  his 
earlier  service  there: 

"Shortly  after  I  arrived  in  November,  1969, 
an  official  IPRA  [Immediate  Photo  Intelli- 
gence Report)  was  written  up  on  a  strike  on 
a  herd  of  water  buffalo  in  a  river  in  Laos. 
At  least  two  were  killed.  As  a  result,  our 
offioer-ln-charge  ordered  us  never  to  put  in 
an  IPIR  which  reported  on  water  buffalo 
that  had  been  killed  by  bombing." 

Paul  Withers  of  Boston,  a  former  Special 
PV>roes  soldier,  and  an  Army  sergeant  said 
the  U.S.  conducted  regular  ground  combat 
operations  inside  Laos  while  Presidents  John- 
son and  Nixon  Insisted  publicly  that  no  U.S. 
soldiers  were  atatloned  there. 

"Because  I  have  refuaed  to  keep  quiet 
about  my  fighting  In  Iaos,"  Withers  says, 
"the  FBI  has  qmken  to  my  mother  and 
harassed  my  family.  I  was  offered  a  job,  for 
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vrtilch  I'm  not  qualified  because  I  don't  have 
a  ooUege  degree,  with  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration on  condition  I  not  talk  about  Ijtos." 
Jon  Randolph  Floyd,  a  former  Marine 
captain  who  flew  an  A6  Intruder  over  Laos  In 

1968  says,  "Everything  we  were  doing  In  Laos 
was  officially  described  as  armed  reconnais- 
sance. But  this  was  a  Joke  because  we  had  no 
reconnaissance  facilities.  About  six  or  eight 
planes  were  going  Into  Laos  each  night  to 
bomb." 

One  question  remains:  Why,  regardless  of 
all  the  deception,  doesnt  the  U.S.  follow  its 
own  Rules  of  E^ngagement  which  bar  any 
bombing  within  600  meters  of  a  vlUage.  a  vil- 
lage being  defined  as  one  standing  hut? 

A  former  Marine  captain  who  fiew  a  hell- 
copter  In  Vietnam  in  1967,  attributes  the 
widespread  bombing  of  vlUages  to  a  double 
standard  in  which  pilots  are  Inoculated,  be- 
ginning In  training  schools. 

"In  the  training  schools  they  taught  us 
the  difference  t>etween  official  poUcy  and 
what  we  reaUy  do.  After  lectxires  in  the 
ready  room  at  the  New  River  Marine  Air  Sta- 
tion, N.C.,  where  I  went  for  operational  train- 
ing with  the  Marine  Meditim  Helicopter 
Squadron  365,  the  instructor  would  say,  "The 
class  Is  over.  Now  this  is  what  we  really  do. 
If  you  teU  anybody  about  this  we'U  deny  It.' 

"You  were  encouraged  to  Ue  a  lot,"  he  says. 
"They  would  tell  us  to  call  \xp  on  the  radio 
and  say  we're  taking  fire  and  say  it's  an  emer- 
gency and  to  send  something  to  wipe  them 
out  In  this  or  that  village. 

"After  I  went  over  there  I  saw  numerous 
Instances  of  this  double  standard. 

"At  an  all-pilots  meeting  of  the  Marine 
Medium  Helicopter  Squadron  362  at  the  Ky 
Ha  Base,  Vietnam,  we  got  a  notice  saying  the 
practice  of  throwing  prisoners  out  of  hell- 
copters  In  filght  wlU  not  go  on  any  more.  The 
division  leader,  a  captain,  read  the  notice,  put 
in  down  and  said,  'From  now  on  count  your 
prisoners  when  you  land,  not  when  you  get 
on.' 

"This  captain  was  telling  us  very,  very  ex- 
plicitly that  we  should  keep  on  doing  It," 
he  said,  "but  we  should  make  sure  that  the 
lists  of  prisoners  don't  show  anyone 
missing." 

Do  the  top  military  commanders  know 
what  Is  really  h^penlng,  that  villages  are 
being  bombed? 

"I  don't  understand  how  they  could  know 
and  condone  it,"  the  former  Marine  pUot 
replies.  "But  I  don't  understand  how  they 
could  not  know  that  we  were  bomMng  vil- 
lages." 

An  Air  Force  sergeant  who  served  in  a 
sensitive     administrative     position     during 

1969  and  1970  at  Udom  AFB,  Thailand,  kept 
a  diary  on  the  VS.  air  war  in  Laos  and 
efforts  to  keep  it  secret.  StiU  on  active  duty, 
he  agreed  to  have  it  published  but  asked 
that  his  name  not  be  used.  Excerpts  from 
his  diary  follow: 

July  19,  1969:  After  limch  I  helped  bum 
the  accumulation  of  classified  photographs 
and  film  we  had  no  further  use  of  in  the 
<^ce.  They  have  a  bombing  halt  in  North 
Vietnam  (NVN)  but  not  in  Laos.  The  coun- 
tryside in  the  photogn^hs  we  destroyed 
looked  like  a  bombers'  test  range. 

July  23.  1969 :  During  April.  May  and  June 
of  1060  Udom  sent  3884  reconnaissance 
flights  and  3077  air  strikes  up  the  northern 
sector  of  Laos  and  NVN  (an  operation  code- 
named  Barrel  RoU).  This  count  does  not 
Include  the  more  than  12.000  air  strikes  and 
reconnaissance  missions  flown  in  southern 
Laos  (code-named  Steel  Tiger)  during  the 
same  period  by  this  and  other  UJS.  bases  In 
Thailand. 

Aug.  1,  1969:  This  morning  a  "gaggle" 
flight  of  24  F4s  [Jet  bombers]  was  sent  north 

Into  Laos.  Each  plane  was  loaded  with  18 

600-pound  bombs.  Many  of  these  bombs  were 
fitted  with  "extenders"  so  they  would  ex- 
plode about  four  feet  above  ground  level  [for 
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uitl-penonnel  uae].  They  all  drop  their  pi^' 
loMl  over  tbe  same  general  area. 

Aug.  20.  1909:  The  F4e  go  north  loattsd 
with  bombs  and  return  empty.  Our  afnnrnif  1- 
tlon  people  are  kept  busy  34  hours  a  day. 

Sept.  6,  196B:  Two  "ranch  hands"  had 
make  crash  landings  here  this  momlAg- 
"Banch  hands"  are  0123  airplanes  that  hi  ve 
been  converted  Into  aerial  spraying  units. 
TTiey  spray  the  countryside  In  Laos  w|th 
chemical  defoliants. 

Sept.  0,  1980:  I  learned  today  that  an  M 
went  down  IB  miles  trom  here  last  week.  Bo  Ui 
pilots  escaped  Injtiry  but  their  payload  of 
approximately  1700  piece*  of  "gravel"  wi  re 
scattered  over  the  llial  coiintryslde. 

"Oravel"  Is  a  name  given  to  baseball-sfee 
contact  bombs  which  are  packed  with  explp- 
slves  and  ball  bearings,  "may  are  designed 
eiqiilode  on  contact  if  dropped  from  high  il 
tltude  or,  If  dropped  Crom  treetop  level,  w  11 
explode  when  stepped  on.  An  explosive  or  I 
nance  disposal  team  was  sent  to  the  cra^h 
Ute  to  recover  this  "gravel"  but  was  able 
locate  only   700  bomblets.  About   1000  i 
BtUl  missing. 

Sept.  11.  1969:  Another  "gaggle"  flight 
sent  north  this  morning  at  11:30.  Most 
the  F4b  earned  SOO-pounders  equipped  with 
extenders.  This  Just  doesnt  fit— extenders 
are  used  as  anti-personnel  weaponry  and 
our  reports  say  that  enemy  troc^  activity 
Laoe  U  practically  at  a  standctUl. 

Sept.  19,  1969:  This  afternoon  at  6:30, 
F48  left  here  for  Laos.  This  was  another 
"gaggle"  flight  and  eaob  aircraft  was  load  ed 
with  10  CBUs  (cluster  bomb  units,  the  m<ist 
frequently  used  antl-peraonnel  bombe). 

Sept.  31,  1969:  The  air  war  was  sloviBd 
down  to  almost  a  standstill  today  due  to 
heavy  rains  and  fog.  I  think  one  reason  I 
enjoy  these  days  so  much  U  because  of  t  S>e 
silence.  It's  such  a  change  not  to  hear  J<ts 
roaring  down  the  runway  nearly  every  11  ve 
minutes. 

Sept.  22,  1969:  Another  "gaggle"  flight  of 
19  F4e  took  off  from  here  at  3:30  this  aft4  r- 
noon  .  .  .  Sach  plane  was  armed  with  10  S(  0- 
pounders — 190  bombs  totalling  98,000  poimna 
of  death.  \ 

Sept.  24,  1969:  Another  "gaggle"  flight  <if 
24  F4s  went  north  Into  Laos  this  afternoon  .  , . 
Post-etrlke  photographs  taken  by  an  RI4 
showed  approximately  100  dead.  These  weie 
the  ones  caught  out  In  the  open — ^the  an  a 
hit  was  adjacent  to  the  Jungle. 

A  message  (dasslfled  "secret"  has  been  r(  » 
cetved  from  7th  Air  Force  saying.  In  effec  t, 
that  elephants  and  water  buffalo  in  northei  n 
Laos  and,  In  speclflc,  the  Plain  of  Jars,  ha  e 
been  declared  "legal  targets"  for  aU  ua/F 
aircraft . . . 

A  short  while  later,  a  visiting  staff  ofllc  tt 
from  Padflo  Air  Force  Headquarters  (a  rat  xl 
F4  pUot)  made  a  flight  with  the  432d  Tactl(  al 
Reconnaissance  Wing  In  an  F4  over  Laie. 
Upon  his  return,  he  boasted  about  kllU  ig 
three  water  buffalo  with  his  ten  600-poukd 
ordnance  load. 

Nov.  1. 1969:  Two  North  Vietnamese  37q  m 
antiaircraft  artillery  plecee,  captured  on  t  he 
Plain  of  Jara.  ware  brought  on  base.  One  i  as 
set  i4>  In  front  of  7/lSth  Air  Force  H«  d- 
quarters;  the  other,  In  front  of  the  Ml  tb 
Tactical  Fighter  Squadron  area. 

Nov.  5, 1969:  A  greater  number  of  air  strl  ces 
than  usual  went  north  Into  Laos  today.  1  ut 
I  don't  have  an  exact  number  to  record.  N» 
dont  have  as  many  planes  returning  with 
battle  damage  now  as  we  had,  say,  one  moi  ith 
ago.  This  leads  me  to  beUeve  that  targeU  ire 
again  taking  a  "non-mUltary"  swing. 

Nov.  6,  1969:  Thai  pUota  are  working  w  th 
Lao  plloita— both  flying  Taas— tmder  the  U- 
rectlon  of  the  CIA  and  Lao  Oen.  Vang  F  to. 
Air  America  provides  f(»ward  air  control]  irs 
(low-flying  planea)  to  mark  the  targets  w  th 
am<Ae  rockets. 

Nov.  12,  1969 :  Almost  every  one  ot  the  Z  3. 
bases  In  Thailand  had  planes  up  north  In 
Laoe  last  night. 
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Deo.  1.  1969:  The  ntfbt  mlitow  are 
thundering  overhead  right  now  at  B:SO  pjn. 
They  wlU  be  back  In  exaotly  an  hour  and  a 
half.  Tliare  are  no  more  "long  mtaatona"  over 
Laos  now.  The  mteatons  are  bamg  flown  at 
4,500  feet  now  Instead  of  200  feet  and  lower. 
Nixon  doesnt  want  any  move  Fte  lost  over 
Laos  now.  Hits  In  the  aircraft  are  now  looked 
upon  as  errors  Instead  ot  "herolo  battle 
■oais."  Apparantly,  NUoo  doesnt  want  any 
more  publicity  on  our  "secret  war"  throu|^ 
plane  losses. 

Dec.  a,  1989:  First  we  bombed  them  out  of 
their  vlUaces  on  the  Plain  of  Jars;  then  we 
bombed  them  out  of  the  Jungle:  now,  we're 
after  the  Tiantlana  In  their  caves  In  the  karst 
(rook)  deposlto.  As  ot  March  1.  1070.  atrcraft 
flying  out  Off  TTdom  (certain  selected  ones) 
will  be  carrying  a  heavier  piece  ta  ordjoance — 
the  2000-pound  bomb. 

The  f etflng  la  that  this  bomb  will  cause  the 
kant  to  crumble  and  bum  the  people  In  their 
oaves.  I  wonder  what  kind  of  medal  wlU  be 
given  thoee  who  fly  these  mission? 

Feb.  18,  1970:  Our  planes  are  stepping  up 
their  air  strikes  Into  Laos  .  .  .  and  are  hit- 
ting the  Plain  at  Jars  from  one  end  to  the 
other. 

Feb.  19,  1970:  True  military  form:  The  air 
war  In  Laos  steps  up  and  AF  sends  down  not 
Ins  than  three  "secret"  message  tailing  us  to 
keep  our  mouths  shut  and  not  say  a  word 
about  that  Is  going  on  up  north.  In  affect,  the 
messages  ordered  us  not  to  say  anything  to 
any  news  media  when  questioned  but,  rather, 
to  give  the  8t«kld  ooounent,  "No  comment." 
Our  "bombing  for  containment"  strategy  In 
the  "other  war"  Is  not  working. 

Feb.  22,  1970:  Udom  In  a  bee  hive  of  activ- 
ity. All  the  strike  aircraft  here,  including 
F4s.  TSSs,  A047S.  AC119S.  reconnaissance 
planes,  PACs,  ACCS  planes,  KClSOs  and  JoUy 
Oreens,  are  flying  over  Laoe,  particularly  the 
Plain  of  Jars,  doing  their  work. 

Feb.  26,  1970:  Udom  U  laonehlng  more 
than  200  Individual  mif^t/Ttw  every  day.  The 
F4  flghter-bombers  have  stepped  up  their 
aotlvltlee.  carrying  more  CBU  anti-personnel 
bombe  than  any  other  type. 

Air  America  [American  Airlines  planea 
chartered  by  the  CIA]  has  been  flying  con- 
stant airlift  missions  in  their  CISC  an^  0138 
aircraft  carrying  meetly  600-pound  bombs  for 
the  Royal  Lao  AF  T2as  and  ammunition  for 
ground  troops. 

The  amount  of  "secret"  messages  re-aaeert- 
Ing  the  order  to  "keep  your  mouth  shut"  Is 
In  direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
queries  we  receive  from  the  civilian  pzeaa. 
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INTERNATIONAL  BORDER?   NEAT 
TRICK 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OF  INDIAMA 
IN  THB  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  27,  1972 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  f oUow- 
Ing  l8  a  quote  from  the  President's  speech 
last  night: 

What  we  are  witnessing  here — ^what  is  be- 
ing brutally  Inflicted  upon  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam — Is  a  clear  case  of  naked  and 
unprovoked  aggression  across  an  Interna- 
tional border.  The  only  word  for  It  Is  In- 
vasion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  Is  a  fact: 

The  Conference  recognlaes  that  the  essen- 
tial purpoae  of  the  agreement  reUtlng  to 
Viet-Nam  Is  to  settle  military  quesUons  with 
a  view  to  ending  hoetUltles  and  that  the 
military  demarcation  line  Is  provisional  and 


should  not  In  any  way  be  Interpreted  as  oon- 
stttatlng  a  polltloal  or  territorial  boundary — 
Paragraph  8.  1954  Geneva  Acoords.  July  21. 
1954. 

Now  I  know  why  they  say  that  the  only 
thing  we  learn  from  history  is  that  we 
do  not  learn  from  history. 


IMPORTS  TOOK  IS  PERCENT  OF 
DOMESTIC  MARKET  IN  FEBRU- 
ARY 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GATDOS 

or  FKHMSILVAWIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBBSNTATIVBB 
Thursday.  AprU  27.  1972 

Mr.  OATDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  announcement  to  the  con- 
trary, our  State  Department  i^parently 
has  not  yet  reached  agreement  with  for- 
eign steelmakers  to  limit  their  shipments 
into  this  country.  As  a  result,  our  steel 
industry  and  its  workers  are  still  taking 
it  on  the  chin. 

American  Iron  It  Steel  Institute  has 
Just  issued  its  report  on  steel  Imports  for 
the  first  2  months  of  1972,  and  foreign 
steel  constitutes  nearly  15  percent  of  aU 
steel  marketed  here.  The  penetration  of 
foreign  Imports  is  particularly  severe  la 
stainless  steel  where  23  percent  of  the 
total  apparent  domestic  supply  came 
fnon  abroad. 

Other  steel  markets  also  were  hit  hard : 
Imported  unfabricated  structural  steel 
accounted  for  nearly  24  percent  of  do- 
mestic supply;  pipe  and  tubing.  17.6  per- 
cent: plates.  18.6  percent:  and  sheets  and 
strip,  11.9  percent. 

Alloy  steel  imports  totaled  33,000  tons 
in  February,  more  than  double  the  Janu- 
ary flgnre,  and  pig  Iron  imports  totaled 
nearly  53.000  tons  that  month — ^more 
than  10  times  the  January  total. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  inserting  the  AISI 
news  release  into  the  Record  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues  and  anjrone  dse 
who  may  thhik  our  Nation's  steel  indus- 
try is  not  in  trouble. 

IicroBTB  Took  15  Pkbcxnt  or  Douxsnc 
MsaxxT  nf  FnatrAXT 

WABBntOTOir. — Foreign  steel  constituted  15 
15  percent  of  the  apparent  VS.  supply  of 
steel  In  February,  and  Just  under  15  peroent 
at  aU  steel  marketed  In  the  United  States 
during  Vb9  flnt  two  months  of  1973. 

Theee  are  the  main  conoluslooa  of  an 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  analysis 
of  latest  available  U.S.  government  Import 
sUtlatlcs. 

Aocordlng  to  data.  1,129,000  tons  of  foreign 
steel  mill  products  and  9,000  tons  of  fabrl- 
oated  structural  shapes  and  steel  blanks  en- 
tered the  country  in  February,  "nils  oom- 
pares  with  1,098,000  tons  of  mill  products 
and  11,000  tons  of  fabricated  structiuals  and 
steel  blanks  that  arrived  here  during  Jan- 
uary. 

Through  the  first  two  months  of  this  year. 
Imports  ot  steel  mill  producU,  fabricated 
structurals  and  blanks  had  reached  2MiJ000 
tons.  Of  this  total.  48.000  tons  wwe  aUoy 
steel  and  84,000  tons  were  stainless  steal. 

In  the  case  of  stainless  start,  tha  S4.000 
tons  imported  in  the  first  two  m«n».h^  of  1973 
was  23  percent  of  the  total  apparent  domestic 
supply  of  these  high-value  specialty  steels 
during  that  period. 

Import  penetration  of  other  key  steel  prod- 
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uot  markets  was  also  quite  severe,  aooordlng 
to  the  instltnte. 

The  310,000  tons  of  unfabricated  structural 
start  In^xirted  In  January  and  February  ao- 
oounted  for  nearly  34  peroent  at  the  apparent 
domestic  supply  of  this  product  In  the  llzst 
two  months  of  1973. 

Other  significant  stert  Imports  during  this 
period  were:  198.000  tons  of  pipe  and  tubing, 
or  17.6  peroent  of  domestic  I4)parent  supply; 
340,000  tons  of  plates,  or  18.8  peroent  ot  af>- 
parent  UB.  supply;  and  797,000  tons  of  ataasts 
and  strip,  or  11.9  peroent  of  apparent  domes- 
tic oonsumptlon. 

February  saw  a  aharp  rise  In  alloy  stert  Im- 
ports. They  totaUed  33,000  tons  for  the 
month — more  than  double  their  January  fig- 
ure. 

Even  more  dramatic  was  the  surge  In  pig 
Iron  Imports.  They  hit  nearly  63,000  tons  In 
February — more  than  ten  timea  January's 
total. 

Japan— with  401,000  tons— and  member 
nations  at  the  European  v-mnnmit^  Commu- 
nity—with ZVtJOOO  tons— supplied  71  peroent 
of  February's  steel  Imports.  Tills  raised  twin 
month.  1972,  steel  imports  from  J^>an  to 
tnOfiOO  tons,  and  the  EEC's  two-month  total 
to  763,000  tons. 

Together,  Canada  and  the  United  King- 
dom contributed  another  15  peroent  of  Feb- 
ruary's imports.  Canada  ablpped  97/X)0  tons 
Into  the  UB.  during  the  month,  raising  Its 
1972  total  to  177,000  tons.  The  74.000  tons  of 
start  which  arrived  from  the  United  Kingdom 
m  February  booeted  Its  two  month  total  to 
more  than  ISIXXX)  tons. 

Another  lOOXWO  tons  of  steel  arrived  from 
other  countries  during  February.  TblM  in- 
cluded 88X100  tons  from  Mexico,  27.000  tons 
from  Korea,  21,(XK)  tons  from  Poland,  and 
15XXK>  tons  from  Brazil. 


TELEPHONE   PRTVACY— XIX 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

or  wiscoNsxM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVXB 

Thursday.  AprU  27.  1972 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pres- 
ently circulating  a  "Dear  Colleague"  let- 
ter on  the  telephone  privacy  bill  (HJl. 
13267) ,  which  has  already  been  cospon- 
sored  by  28  Members. 

This  bill  would  give  individuals  the 
right  to  indicate  to  the  telephone  com- 
pany If  they  do  not  wish  to  be  commer- 
cially solicited  over  the  telephone.  Com- 
mercial firms  wanting  to  solicit  business 
over  the  phone  would  then  be  required  to 
obtain  from  the  phone  company  a  list  of 
customers  who  opted  for  the  commercial 
prohibition.  The  FCC  would  also  be  given 
the  option  of  requiring  the  phone  com- 
pany, instead  of  supplying  a  list,  to  put 
an  asterisk  by  the  names  of  thoee  In- 
dividuals in  the  phone  book  who  have 
chosen  to  invoke  the  commercial  solici- 
tation ban. 

Those  not  covered  by  the  legislation 
would  be  charities  and  other  nonprofit 
groups,  political  candidates  and  organi- 
zations, and  C4?lnlon  poUtakers.  Also  n<rt 
covered  would  be  debt  collection  agencies 
or  any  other  individual  or  companies 
with  whom  the  individual  has  an  exist- 
ing contract  or  debt. 

As  I  noted  in  a  statement  on  March  9. 
I  have  received  an  enormous  amoimt  of 
correspondence  on  this  legislation  from 
all  over  the  country.  Today.  I  am  plac- 
ing a  17th  sampling  of  these  letters  into 
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the  Rxcoko.  since  they  describe  far  mcoe 
vividly  than  I  possibly  could  the  need 
for  this  legislation. 

Tliese  letters  follow — the  names  have 
been  omitted: 

VBaxma  CnxBEm 
CowBuma  OooMcn., 
AlextMOrta,  Vo..  ilprU  20. 1972. 
Congressman  Ifs  AoFoi, 
House  of  ItepretentaUves. 
WaahiniftOH,  DX!. 

Dsjka  Cowoewwwow  Abpth:  On  behalf  of  the 
Virginia  Citizens  Consumer  Council,  an  orga- 
nisation reinreeentlng  ^>prozlmatrty  160,000 
Virginia  residents  through  Individual  and 
organisational  memberships.  I  would  like  to 
thank  you  for  Introducing  your  blU  to  re- 
strict trtephone  soUdtatlon. 

We  get  many  complaints,  both  written  and 
oral,  from  members  and  others  who  are  rtck 
and  tired  of  being  annoyed,  eq>eclaUy  at 
dinner  hour,  by  peralstent  salesmen.  The  rec- 
reatlnnal  land  devetopments,  nAiieh  have 
been  organizing  periodic  bUta  "^^p^'g"*. 
calling  not  just  once  but  eeveral  times  In  a 
short  period,  are  the  main  target  of  the  com- 
plaints we  get. 

Last  year,  we  checked  with  a  couple  of  our 
lawyers  on  ways  to  outlaw  this  type  of  phone 
aoUcltlng  and  they  couldnt  come  up  with 
anything  too  constructive  except  for  licensing 
the  eoUcltors  out  of  business.  Tour  proposal 
Is  much  better,  and  If  the  phone  company 
Is  willing  to  note  In  the  phone  book  the 
namea  of  people  who  will  not  want  to  be 
soUdted,  this  seems  like  a  wonderful  solu- 
tion. Hopefully,  the  people  who  publish  the 
city  directory  type  of  books  will  also  have  to 
note  this  Information.  If  your  blU  does  not 
require  such  publishers  to  note  which  peo- 
ple don't  want  phone  calls,  I  think  It  should. 

I  am  concerned  about  aU  the  exclusions 
you  allowed  and  hope  there  would  be  a  good 
way  of  poUclng  them.  I  agree  that  non-profit 
organizations  should  be  excluded,  but  the 
problem  wlU  be  to  differentiate  among  such 
groups.  Maybe  a  solution  would  be  to  exclude 
anyone  \itio  is  not  paid  for  n^iat  he  la  doing 
and  make  everyone  else  abide  by  yotir  restric- 
tions. Some  of  the  nonprofit  groups,  like  the 
organization  of  allegedly  handicapped  or 
blind  people  selling  light  btdbs,  seem  kind  of 
suspicious  and  annoying  to  me.  I  think  you 
must  also  require  any  advertising,  even  by 
nonprofit  groups,  to  meet  standards  of  ac- 
curacy. 

I'd  very  much  like  to  have  a  copy  of  your 
bill  and  also  like  to  be  kept  Informed  of  Its 
progress.  Since  we  are  nearby,  we  would  be 
happy  to  testify  In  favor  of  it  should  hear- 
ings be  scheduled.  We  would  also  be  happy 
to  work  with  your  staff  on  behalf  of  this  blU 
to  the  extent  we  can.  If  there  are  particular 
Virginia  Congressmen  whOm  you  think  would 
be  Interested  In  our  position,  for  exanq;>Ie. 
please  fert  free  to  Show  them  this  letter. 
Sincerely. 

Complaint  Coordinator,  VCCC.~ 

OxNBUi.  Cassbtts  Conp.. 
Phoenix.  Art*..  AprU  18.  1972. 
Hon.  Lbs  Aamr, 

17.5.  Bouse  of  Sepresentattves.  Washington, 
D.O. 
Dkab  Mb.  Asrar:  It  Is  with  otmslderable 
delight  that  I  have  read  at  your  bill  appos- 
ing trtephone  soUdtors.  This  m»na«e  Is 
growing  more  serious  in  our  home  every  day. 
The  sooner  It  Is  acted  <m,  the  more  pleasant 
life  wm  be. 

By  copy  of  this  letter,  I  am  pleading  for 
support  from  Senators  Ooldwater  and 
Fannin. 

Very  truly  yours. 


WfeLLBSLKT.    Mass. 

Representative  Ixs  Aamr. 
Wisconsin. 

Dasa  RcvBBiiurrATivs  Aanir:  This  bin  long 
over  due.  Z  am  writing  my  representatives 
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from  Massachusetts  to  make  sure  that  they 
siQ>port  this  bill  which  ellmlnatee  one  of 
today's  most  obnoxious  invasions  of  privacy. 
We  have  been  forced  to  using  an  unUtt^ 
niunber  to  avoid  telephone  salesmen  much 
to  the  Inconvenience  of  many  at  our  friends. 
Good  luck. 

SInoerrty, 


VIETNAM  SERVICEMAN  WRITES 
ABOUT  INVASION 


HON.  BURT  L  TALCOTT 

or  CAuroaNiA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  27,  1972 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert 
a  copy  of  a  letter  from  a  constltuoit 
serviceman  now  in  South  Vietnam: 

Aran.  30. 1972. 
UJ3.  Congreesman  Bmtx  L.  Taxjoott. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC 

Dkaz  Sn:  This  may  be  an  appropriate 
time  to  let  you  know  what  I  as  one  of  your 
constituents  know  and  think  about  the  In- 
ereaaed  mUltary  activity  over  here. 

I  hope  you  are  not  persuaded  to  believe 
those  Idiots  who  are  «n«<t<i^e  that  we  are 
the  aggressors— any  Intelligent  person  who 
doesnt  read  UPI  or  AP  stories  would  know 
It  Is  not  so.  South  Vietnam  has  been  vi- 
ciously attacked,  with  Soviet  made  tanks 
quite  near  SalgcMi,  two  provinces  over-run  by 
tanks  and  antl-alraraft  guns  set  up  on  Soutli 
Vietnamese  sou. 

I  have  yet  to  read  a  wire  story  or  hear  a 
Democratic  candidate  who  does  not  sound 
like  a  cheerleader  for  the  other  side.  The 
most  demoralizing  issue  for  the  U.S.  troopa 
Involved  in  this  war  is  the  treatment  by 
the  press  and  politicians.  Fortunately  ci- 
vilian control  is  firmly  rooted  In  our  mlUtary 
philosophy  or  there  would  have  been  a  coup 
long  ago — to  be  here,  to  see  what  happens, 
and  then  listen  to  the  Uberal  prattle  that 
seems  to  know  Uttle  truth,  or  limit.  Is  very 
discouraging. 

I  have  talked  to  many  people.  I  epenX  a 
couple  of  days  at  U  tsipsa  also  tjtiving  to 
B-62  crews  Just  baek  from  w««pKfw|g  and 
most  of  us  fert  that  North  Vietnam  has  so 
overextended  Itself  that  we  could  end  this 
conflict  and  poUtloal  sparring  by  pressing 
strongly  tm  they  call  "Uncle".  They  are  in 
the  open — rttting  ducks  In  their  Sovlat 
equipment.  Tet,  some  so-called  AitM»r<«»at»f 
drag  their  feet  and  call  us  aggressors— our 
coxmtry  has  been  adequatrty  duped  by  prop- 
aganda and  "demonstrations  of  unknown 
voutlon"  that  It  is  quite  possible  that  our 
nation  may  lose  to  verbage  <nt«Mu^  of  stert. 
The  commimlsts  are  <^l>^1g  us  out  of  a 
victory  with  the  assistance  of  American  lead- 
ers who  have  been  prooeesed  for  the  Isst  10 
years  so  that  they  react  against,  not  for,  the 
American  fighting  man  and  our  allies.  Tlia 
South  ^etnameae  are  dubious  alllsa,  but 
where  la  the  line  drawn? 

Please  teU  the  Prertdent  that  he  should 
stand  hia  ground— he  must  not  give  In  to 
pressure  from  people  like  Kennedy  and 
Muskle— what  ofqxirtunlstal 

Every  American  bare  Is  In  danger — ^whloh 
we  understand  and  geneimUy  accept  as  part 
of  our  duty,  even  though  we  may  not  like  it. 
Of  course  there  are  the  roekete  (launehed 
by  "weU  meaning,  non-aggreartve"  Viet  Cong, 
naturally)  and  the  NVA  In  many  areas.  I 
have  not  dellevered  supiflles  to  An  Loo  and 
probably  wont  as  I  have  Uttle  eiqMrlenoe  s* 
aerial  delivery,  but  my  friends  are  going — 
createa  a  funny  mixed  emotion — dont  want 
to  go  but  fert  like  Fm  not  doing  my  part.  On 
that  target,  ws  have  had 
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one  killed  and  lost  one  airplane.  The  bllots 
cra«h  landed  that  one  and  the  crev 
picked  up  Immediately  with  all  surv  vlng. 
One  amall  amu  fire  wound  and  a  b  oken 
arm.  A  real  miracle  that  any  aurvived.  I 
aocne  troops  to  Hue  10  days  ago.  They  were 
the  American*  who  supposedly  refused  to  go 
Into  the  field — another  wire  service  figment 
of  Imagination  (a  bold  faced  Ue!).  i 

Sure   wish   the   South   Vietnamese  w  >ii 
move  up  Route  13.  llxey  don't  seem  1 1  be 
Interested  enough. 

Maybe  we  should  all  "write-In"  Bkrry 
Qoldwmter  In  TS.  This  mess  would  have  qeen 
ended  long  ago  IX  the  '64  elections 
elected  him.  We  need  a  leader  who  Is  stibng 
and  not  Influenced  by  loud-mouthed  mln  >rl- 
tlee.  Mr.  Nixon  Is  Just  not  forceful  enoi  gh. 
Sometimes  he  seems  unsure  and  lets  ot  ters 
Influence  too  much.  He  seems  to  vacllla 
tell  him  to  pick  a  course  and  follow  It. 
don't  know  what  to  expect  next.  Let's  be  i  aen 
and  stand  up  or  get  out.  This  Blinking  aro  iind 
like  serpents  Is  not  like  us — we  cannot 
erate  at  our  best  In  these  conditions.  I  d  sn't 
like  the  thought  of  people  being  killed,  N^rth 
or  South  Vietnamese,  but  better  than 
and  they  want  US.  Remember  this. 

Thank  you  for  llaitenlng. 
Respectfully, 


luld 


We 


I  think  we  should  listen  attentlvel  f  to 
our  citizens  who  are  intimately  invo  ved 
on  the  scene. 

We  seldom  hear  from  those  who  are 
the  most  knowledgeable ^and  most  cm- 
did.  We  are  continuously  swamped  vlth 
news  releases  from  reporters  who  ore 
motivated  to  produce  stories,  to  n  eet 
deadlines,  to  arouse  readership  inte  est 
and.  yes,  even  to  promote  political  po:  nts 
of  view.  I  believe  the  occassional  rei  lort 
by  men  on  the  scene  may  be  as  illu  ml- 
nating  as  the  news  reports  and  may 
useful  [wrspective. 


Eidd 


FRED  COLLINS  WINS  THE  ANNtTAL 
CARL  ALBERT  ORATORICAL  CON- 
TEST 


HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

or  OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE8ENTA' 

Thursday,  AprU  27.  1972 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  early)  in 
my  congressional  service  I  established 
the  Carl  Albert  Oratorical  Contest,  an 
annual  event  open  to  college  freshiiien 
and  sophomores  attending  the  coUe  (es 
and  imiversities  located  in  the  Tfa  xd 
Congressional  District  of  Oklahoi  la. 
Contestants  representing  the  follow  ng 
schools,  all  of  which  held  prelimln  iry 
contests,  participated  in  the  finals  h;ld 
on  April  13,  1972.  at  Seminole  Jus  lor 
College,  Seminole:  Southeastern  Stite 
College,  Durant;  East  Central  State  C  ol- 
lege,  Ada;  Carl  Albert  Community  C al- 
lege, Poteau ;  Eastern  Oklahoma  St  ite 
College,  Wilburton;  Murray  State  CjI- 
lege,  Tishomingo;  Seminole  Junior  Col- 
lege, Seminole;  and  for  the  first  tine. 
Langston  University.  Langston,  whlcl  is 
a  new  imiversity  addition  to  the  th  rd 
district,  following  a  recent  leglslat  ve 
reapportionment  of  our  State. 

This  contest  has  grown  in  size  and  p<  »p- 
ularity  over  the  years  and  with  eich 
event  I  am  increasingly  impressed  by  the 
talented  young  men  and  women  who  p  ir- 
ticlpate.  Their  orations  are  frequently  of 
outstanding  quality,  well  based  in  tell  m:- 
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tually  and  delivered  with  great  profes- 
sionalism. 

Fred  Collins,  a  freshman  student  at 
Southeastern,  who  earned  a  4.0  grade 
average  this  academic  year,  and  is  a 
member  of  the  band  and  choir,  won  the 
1972  contest  with  his  oration  "And  the 
Beat  Goes  On."  It  has  been  said  that 
music  and  mathematics  are  natural  com- 
panions; Fred  has  demonstrated  the 
same  compatibility  between  oratory  and 
rhythm. 

I  think  the  Members  will  agree  that  he 
has  made  a  stirring  statement  of  con- 
temporary problons  that  will  reach  not 
only  Fred's  peers  but  all  concerned  hu- 
man beings.  Pray  Ood  it  will  also  moti- 
vate us  to  Join  constructive  young  people 
in  responding  to  "the  true  beat  of  Amer- 
ica" which  is  not  apathetic  but  caring, 
hopeful  rather  than  despairing. 

Fred  Collins'  oration  follows: 

And  thx  Beat  Goes  On 

And  the  beat  goes  on.  Drums  keep  pound- 
ing rhythms  to  my  brain,  and  the  beat  goes 
on.  So  go  the  words  of  the  song  written  by 
Sonny  and  Chere  which  was  popular  during 
the  middle  IMO's.  To  them  the  beat  was  the 
changing  modes  of  everyday  life;  the  styles 
of  dress  the  younger  ideas,  and  even  the 
ideas  adhered  to  by  the  Now  Generation. 

However,  times  have  changed  and  the  beat 
has  taken  a  new  meaning.  Now  whenever 
someone  talks  about  the  beat  it  meaiu  more: 
in  short.  It  has  become  the  heartbeat  of 
America.  What  does  It  sotmd  like?  Listen 
closely,  and  let  me  describe  it. 

Beat  number  one — 

In  New  York  City  a  young  woman  is  re- 
turning to  work  one  sunny  afternoon.  As 
she  walks  on  the  smoothed  pavement  of  the 
city  many  other  people  pass  her  by,  each 
attending  to  his  or  her  own  needs  or  wants 
or  desires.  Suddenly,  an  assailant  attaclcs 
the  young  woman,  and  there  before  literally 
thousands  of  people  beats  and  stabs  the 
woman  to  death.  The  viewers  of  this  tragedy 
stop,  look,  and  then  simply  pass  on  by. 

Beat  number  two — 

In  App<Uachla  a  little  girl  goes  out  In  the 
back  yard  of  her  home  to  play.  The  home  Is 
nothing  more  than  a  two  room  shanty,  has- 
tily thrown  together  one  day  many  years 
ago.  It  is  ill-equipped  to  withstand  the  cold 
that  comes  early  in  the  mountains.  The 
father  of  the  little  girl  is  basically  an  hon- 
est, hard  working  man,  when  he  has  a  Job. 
But  he  has  no  Job.  and  furthermore  he  has 
no  skill  with  which  to  get  a  Job.  He  Just 
sits  in  his  home  and  stares  at  the  newspaper 
covered  wall  In  desolation  and  hop>elessne8S. 
And  the  little  girl?  She  is  doomed  to  walk 
a  vicious  tightrope  that  will  lead  her  in  a 
spiraling  downhill  circle  and  keep  her  right 
where  she  is.  in  utter  and  abject  poverty. 

Beat  number  three — 

This  time  the  beat  Is  In  Selma,  Alabama: 
Los  Angeles,  California,  in  the  Watts  section: 
In  Detroit,  Michigan:  and  Washington.  D.C. 
It  Is  two  men,  both  of  whom  love  their 
country,  both  of  whom  would  do  almost 
anything  for  It  and  both  of  whom  hate  each 
other.  One  is  White.  The  other  Is  Black. 
They  hate  one  another  because  of  a  mere 
biological  function  of  the  genes  which  deter- 
mined that  they  would  have  skins  of  a  dif- 
ferent color.  Their  hatred  for  each  other  has 
led  to  violence,  bloodshed,  property  damage, 
and  even  death. 

It  Isn't  a  very  pretty  picture,  is  It?  And 
yet,  if  one  listens  to  the  afternoon  news  or 
reads  the  headlines  in  the  dally  newspaper 
that  is  exactly  what  is  to  be  perceived.  Su- 
perficially at  least,  it  looks  as  though  the 
heartbeat  of  America  is  something  that  is 
faltering,  unstable,  and  in  its  death  throes. 
However,  I  stand  here  today  to  say  to  you 
that  what  I  have  Just  described  is  not  the 
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true  heartbeat  of  America.  It  Is  something 
very  much  different.  It  la  the  little  things 
that  make  up  the  real  life's  blood  of  this 
nation.  It  ts  the  thing  which  we  read  about 
on  page  fifteen,  or  twenty,  or  thirty,  of  the 
Newspaper.  It  is  to  be  found  on  the  page 
after  the  Society  or  Sports  page. 

In  New  York  City  perhaps  there  was  a 
demonstration  of  apathy  when  the  young 
lady  was  killed,  but  that  Is  the  exception, 
not  the  rule.  The  rule  Is  to  be  found  else- 
where such  as  the  small  commiinlty  of 
Meridian,  Oklahoma,  which  Is  served  by  the 
Honorable  Carl  Albert.  Here  two-year  old 
Jarrod  Keith  Holding  bad  defective  kidneys. 
The  doctors  told  his  parents  unless  young 
Jarrod  received  kidney  treatments  he  would 
die  within  the  year.  His  parents  could  not 
afford  the  tremendous  expense  Involved  In 
the  treatments  and  it  seemed  as  If  he  was 
doomed  to  a  prematiue  death.  Somehow  the 
people  In  the  community  found  out  about 
the  Imminent  tragedy.  Action  started  almost 
immediately  to  help.  These  people  begged, 
pleaded,  and  bargained  with  the  company 
that  made  the  machines  which  would  save 
the  young  boy's  life  to  find  out  Just  how 
much  it  would  take  to  get  the  machine. 
And  it  was  his  community  that  led  the  drive 
to  collect  a  million  boxtops  from  a  popular 
brand  of  cereal  to  purchase  the  kidney  ma- 
chine which  would  give  Jarrod  a  new  lease 
on  life.  Yes,  people  do  care. 

And  where  there  is  hopelessness  there  is 
also  hope.  In  1964  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  an  anti-poverty  program  as  such.  Then  it 
seemed  as  If  the  people  of  America  had 
awakened  to  the  unpleasant  fact  that  nearly 
thirty-eight  million  people  lived  in  total  pov- 
erty. By  1988  the  Federal  anti-poverty  pro- 
gram came  into  being.  States  started  getting 
into  the  act,  and  pretty  soon  private  Industry 
began  efforts  of  their  own.  Today  several 
years  later  the  problem  of  poverty  Is  still 
with  us,  but  we  are  winning  that  war.  Sta- 
tistics prove  that  someone  who  is  poor  today 
has  a  better  chance  of  bettering  himself  than 
at  any  other  time  In  our  history.  To  make  a 
long  story  short  we  have  begun  to  spread 
hope  among  those  In  the  horrid  grip  of  po- 
verty .  .  . 

Perhaps  no  problem  has  ever  plagued  the 
American  people  as  much  as  the  hatred  be- 
tween the  races  has.  It  has  been  with  us  since 
the  early  seventeenth  century  and  has  caused 
more  disruption  to  society  In  the  1960's  than 
even  the  war  in  Vietnam.  In  1968  the  Spirit 
which  we  call  America  got  fed  up  with  the 
senseless  destruction  the  war  between  the 
races  had  caused  so  it  set  up  a  commission  to 
study  the  problem  and  from  that  conunlasion 
came  several  suggestions  to  help  solve  the 
problem.  One  of  them  was  the  establishment 
of  police  community  relations  programs  in 
cities  across  the  United  States.  The  programs 
were  started  in  such  places  as  Dallas,  Hou- 
ston. Tampa.  New  York.  Los  Angeles,  prac- 
tically every  major  city  in  the  U.S.  To  show 
you  J\i8t  how  successful  they  have  been 
please  allow  me  to  ask  one  question:  when 
was  the  last  time  you  read  of  a  major  racial 
riot? 

It  has  gone  even  further  than  that.  In 
Georgia,  one  of  the  states  of  the  deep  south 
a  young  Black  man  was  drowning,  a  white 
man  saved  him:  In  Chicago  three  white 
youths  were  trapped  in  a  blazing  building. 
Black  fireman  saved  them.  People  are  begin- 
ning to  see  other  people  <u  people,  not  Just 
skin  colors,  as  humans  deserving  respect  and 
not  as  some  animal  that  should  be  kept  In 
subservience. . . . 

That,  my  friends.  Is  the  true  heartbeat  of 
America.  It  is  a  spirit  that  opens  up  its  arms 
and  says,  where  there  ia  apathy  I  vHll  care; 
where  there  is  hopeleaaneti,  I  will  give  hope; 
and.  where  there  is  hatred  I  will  love  .  .  . 

And  the  beat  goes  on.  The  true  beat  of 
America  which  doesn't  make  the  headlines 
every  day  goes  on,  but  it  is  there  neverthe- 
less, growing  stronger  and  more  vlgoroua  with 
each  fleeing  moment. 
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HANOI'S  NAKED  AOORESSION 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or  mw  Toax. 
IN  TBB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday.  April  27,  1972 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues two  articles  about  the  North 
Vietnamese  invasion  of  the  south.  These 
articles  help  put  in  perspective  the  ag- 
gression by  the  north  and  I  hope  they 
will  clear  up  the  unnecessary  confusion 
about  the  critical  nature  of  the  invasion 
and  our  reaction  to  it: 

NoBODT'8  Warn  Btrr  Hanoi's 
(By  John  P.  Boche) 

When  the  North  Vietnamese  launched  a 
conventional  Invasion  of  the  South,  complete 
with  Soviet-made  T-64  tanks  and  other 
heavy  equipment,  you  might  have  thought 
that  the  question  of  who  was  doing  what  to 
whom  would  be  conclusively  settled.  This  was 
straight,  naked  aggression.  Not  even  the  most 
dedicated  opponent  of  the  war  could  argue 
that  amphibious  tanks  were  being  con- 
structed In  peasant  huts  by  the  Vlet-cong. 

Yet  In  subsequent  weeks  we  have  heard 
some  of  the  strangest  explanations  of  what 
allegedly  occurred:  some  commentators  have 
virtually  suggested  that  President  Nixon  per- 
sonally sponsored  the  Invasion.  When  the 
bombers  went  north,  the  howl  went  up  that 
we  had  escalated  the  war,  and  Sen.  J.  W. 
Fulbright  suggested  that  we  bad  provoked 
Hanoi  by  breaking  off  the  Paris  talks.  Ful- 
bright'B  logic  was  bizarre — In  effect,  he  said 
that  since  we  had  refused  to  give  the  North 
Vietnamese  what  they  want,  they  had  no 
recourse  except  to  go  for  military  victory. 
The  submerged  premise  of  this  extraordi- 
nary syllogism  Is,  of  course,  that  they  are 
right  and  we  are  wrong. 

Similarly,  a  letter  to  The  New  York  Times 
from  eight  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives contained  this  remarkable  para- 
graph: "The  President  of  the  United  States 
has  called  off  the  regular  (Paris)  meetings  . . . 
And  only  this  week  the  United  States 
launched  a  massive  air  attack  on  both  South 
and  North  Vietnam.  In  short,  there  are  no 
signs  of  any  moral  leadership  on  the  part 
of  the  administration  to  end  the  killings  and 
the  destruction  of  countries  now."  (4-16-72) 

The  Congressmen  did  not  even  mention  the 
North  Vietnamese  Invasion  I 

The  harsh  fact  Is  that  In  terms  of  the  ar- 
rangements made  In  1968  as  a  precondition 
for  a  full  bombing  halt,  the  President  was 
completely  Justlfled  in  taking  the  air  war  to 
the  north.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
fudging'  about  whether  or  not  the  Hanoi 
regime  accepted  any  "understandings"  and 
some  people  seem  to  have  had  odd  memory 
lapses.  What  occurred  In  1968  was  that  we 
insisted  as  a  precondition  for  a  total  bombing 
halt  that  Hanoi  agree  (1)  to  respect  the  in- 
violabUlty  of  the  DMZ;  (2)  to  cease  sheUing 
the  cities  of  South  Vietnam;  and  (3)  to  per- 
mit American  aerial  reconnaissance  of  the 
North. 

It  is  true  that  Hanoi's  representatives  never 
signed  on  the  dotted  line;  there  is  no  formal 
piece  of  pa|>er.  But  the  President  of  the 
United  States  was  assured  by  the  Soviets  that 
Hanoi  would  go  along  with  these  terms. 
Without  that  assurance  Lyndon  Johnson 
told  me  he  would  never  have  agreed  to  a 
total  halt:  "It  would  be  strictly  a  one-way 
proposition." 

This  Is  not  Just  a  matter  of  recollection. 
At  the  time.  Secretary  of  Defense  Clark  Clif- 
ford went  on  CBS-TV,  "Face  the  Nation," 
and  said  In  response  to  a  question  about 
the  quid  pro  quo  w«  had  extracted  from 
Hanoi,  "The  situation  U  that  we  had  certain 
understandings    reached    with    the    North 
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Vietnamese  In  Paris.  They  Involved  the  DMZ 
and  the  shelling  of  the  cities  and  the  ques- 
tion of  reconnaiaaance.  Tliere  Is  the  area  of 
agreement."  (l»-16-68). 

What  Hanoi  has  done  In  the  last  few  yean 
Is  lay  the  groimdwork  for  a  heavy  Invasion 
through  the  DMZ.  Four  roads  were  built  and 
supplies  were  stockpiled  immune  to  air  at- 
tack. And  then  they  came  In.  They  have 
been  rocketing  Saigon  and  other  cities.  In 
simi,  they  broke  the  agreement  and,  to  re- 
peat, Mr.  Nixon  Is  correct:  all  bets  are  off. 

"Johnson's  War,"  In  other  words,  has  not 
become  "Nixon's  War."  The  war  Is  now  and 
always  has  been  "Hanoi's  War." 

The  PaicB  U.S.  Must  Pat  ir  Hanoi  Conqucss 
(By  Crosby  S.  Noyes) 
It  Is  reassuring  to  be  told  by  so  many  emi- 
nent Journalists,  politicians  and  aspiring 
presidential  candidates  that  the  United 
States  has  no  Interests  In  Vietnam  worth 
worrying  about. 

It  Is  the  more  reassuring  because  these 
same  Journalists,  pollUclans  and  presi- 
dential candidates  are  openly  proposing  to 
arrange  for  a  Communist  victory  In  Vietnam. 
They  would  do  this,  they  say,  by  withhold- 
ing from  South  Vietnam  the  means  of  resist- 
ing aggression  from  the  North.  And  a  great 
number  of  Americans  apparently  agree  that 
this  would  be  a  fine,  moral  and  enlightened 
thing  to  do. 

So  one  wonders  how  these  people  define 
American  Interests  and  whether  they  have 
really  thought  about  the  consequences  of  a 
Communist  victory  in  Vietnam.  The  answer 
is  that  they  have  not  thought  very  much. 
For  If  Americans  have  an  interest  In  world 
peace,  the  consequences  of  what  happens  In 
Vietnam  are  likely  to  be  very  Important 
Indeed. 

And  not  Just  for  the  people  most  Im- 
mediately Involved.  At  this  point,  it  probably 
Is  true  that  most  Americans  simply  don't 
give  a  damn  about  the  fate  of  15  million 
South  Vietnamese. 

The  inevitable  death  of  thousands  of  them 
In  the  event  of  a  Communist  victory  la  dis- 
missed lightly  as  "The  Old  Blood-bath 
Theory" — not  because  they  don't  beUeve  it 
will  happen,  but  because  it  will  happen  8,000 
miles  away  and  because  there  wont  be  any 
American  television  cameras  around  to  record 
the  unpleasantness. 

The  same  Indifference  applies  to  "The  Old 
Domino  Theory."  ISany  Americans  accept 
with  equanimity  the  Inevitability  that  a 
Communist  victory  in  Vietnam  will  be 
quickly  followed  by  the  extinction  of  Laos 
and  Cambodia  as  Independent  states.  The 
probability  that  Thailand  will  have  to  fight 
or  adopt  policies  amenable  to  the  predomi- 
nant Communist  Asian  powers  Is  treated  as  a 
matter  of  no  great  consequence. 

Indeed,  one  gathers  that  if  the  whole  Asian 
subcontinent  should  fall  under  the  domi- 
nation of  China  and  the  Soviet  Union,  many 
Americans  would  feel  themselves  delivered 
from  an  unwelcome  responsibility.  There  Is 
a  widespread  feeling  that  what  Asians  may 
do  to  other  Asians  Is  no  business  of  ours. 
And  there  is  a  considerable  admiration  of 
communism  as  an  efficient  way  to  organize 
the  energies  of  backward  peoples. 

The  United  States,  furthermore.  Is  In  an 
excellent  position  to  pave  the  way  to  Com- 
munist domination  in  Asia.  The  v^ole  idea 
of  the  "containment"  of  commiinlsm  Is  now 
thoroughly  discredited  In  the  eyes  of  our 
more  advanced  thinkers.  And  since  "con- 
tainment" In  practice  consisted  largely  ot 
offering  support  and  assistance  to  countries 
which  felt  themselves  threatened  by  Com- 
munist aggression,  the  implication  Is  quite 
obvious  that  this  support  and  assistance 
should  now  be  withdrawn. 

The  same  so-called  liberal  presidential 
candidates  who  now  self-rtgbteously  pro- 
claim their  intention  to  betray  South  Viet- 
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nam  at  the  first  opportunity  would  hardly 
be  regarded  as  reliable  allies  by  any  Asian 
leader.  Many  Aalana  would  prefer  to  tght 
and  die  rather  than  live  under  communism. 
But  unfortunately,  the  question  of  whether 
they  will  have  the  opportunity  and  the 
means  of  making  that  choice  is  very  largely 
up  to  the  Americans  to  decide. 

That  decision  In  Infinitely  more  prob- 
lematical today  than  it  has  been  for  a  gen- 
eration. For  when  it  comes  to  discussing  what 
American  "Interests"  may  be  mvolved  In  a 
defeat  In  Vietnam,  surely  the  greatest  Inter- 
est Is  what  a  defeat  would  imply  for  the 
United  States  Itself.  It  is  hard  to  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  the  result  would  be  devasta- 
ting for  many  yecus  to  come. 

We  are  told  that  Americans  are  demoral- 
ized, confused  and  divided  as  the  result  of 
seven  years  of  trying,  at  great  cost,  to  save 
the  Independence  of  a  small  Asian  nation. 
Can  anyone  doubt  what  the  moral  and  psy- 
chological effect  would  be  of  the  failure  of 
that  effort — particularly  when  that  failure 
Is  contrived  and  promoted  by  the  duly  con- 
secrated political  leadership  of  the  nation? 

We  may  be  able  to  write  off  the  South 
Vietnamese  as  a  nation  imworthy  of  exist- 
ence, despite  the  fact  that  they  have  fought 
and  died  for  their  freedom  for  30  years.  But 
can  we  as  easily  write  off  50,000  young  Ameri- 
cans who  also  have  fought  and  died  for  a 
cause  which  we  are  now  told  is  not  In  otur 
national  Interest? 

Tht  answer  quite  simply  Is  that  we  cannot. 
The  trauma  of  a  defeat  In  Vietnam  would 
put  this  country  out  of  business  as  a  world 
power  for  a  very  long  time  and  the  damage 
would  not  be  limited  to  the  United  States. 
The  commitment  of  the  world  community  to 
the  deterrence  of  aggression  has  been  eroded 
to  the  point  where  it  may  require  a  major 
International  calamity  to  restore  it.  And  this 
enormously  increases  the  probabUity  that 
the  aggression  and  the  calamity  will  occur. 


ALENE     B.     DUERK.     FIRST     LADY 
ADMIRAL 


HON.  DELBERT  L.  LkTTA 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  AprU  27.  1972 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased 
to  Inform  the  House  that  the  Navy  today 
for  the  first  time  in  its  197-year  history 
named  a  lady  admiral — Alene  B.  Duerk, 
an  Ohio  native,  who  joined  the  service 
29  years  ago.  I  am  also  honored  to  claim 
her  as  one  of  my  constituents. 

Captain  Duerk,  head  of  the  Navy  Nurse 
Corps,  was  nominated  for  promotion  to 
flag  rank  along  with  49  men.  The  nomi- 
nations were  approved  by  President  Nix- 
on and  are  subject  to  Senate  confirma- 
tion. 

Captain  Duerk  joined  the  Navy  in  1943 
after  receiving  her  nursing  diploma  from 
the  Toledo.  Ohio,  Hospital  School  of 
Nursing. 

During  World  War  n  she  served  in 
naval  hospitals  in  Portsmouth.  Va.,  and 
Bethesda,  Md..  and  later  was  assigned  to 
duty  aboard  the  hospital  ship  Benevo- 
lence, where  she  cared  for  the  sick  and 
wounded  in  the  final  assaults  against 
Japan. 

After  the  war.  Captain  Duerk  was  re- 
leased from  the  service,  but  remained  in 
the  Naval  Reserve  only  to  be  recalled  to 
active  duty  in  June  1951.  She  served  in 
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Dl- 
May 


various  nuxsing  and  administrative 
thrgugh  the  1960's  and  was  namei 
rector  of  the  Navy  Nurse  Coipe  in 
1970. 

A  PentagMi  spokesman  said 
of  Defense  Melvin  R.  Laird  was  "particu- 
larly pleased"  that  the  Navy  now  his  tta 
the  first  time  a  lady  admiral. 

I  extend  my  heartiest  congratuliitions 
to  Admiral  Duerk  and  commend  the 
on  Its  choice. 


CURTIS  TARR — ^A 

AMERICAN 


DISTINOXnB  DSD 


Secietary 


Navy 


HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

or  CAUrOBMIA 

IN  THK  HOU8I  OF  RKPRBSSMTATltSS 


Thursday,  AprU  27.  1972 


Mr. 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California 
l^peaker,  it  was  with  a  great  deal  of  pleas- 
ure that  I  learned  a  few  days  ago  o '  the 
nomination  of  an  old  friend,  Curtis  W 
Tarr,  to  be  the  new  Uhder  Secreta  7  of 
State  for  Coordinating  Security  Aslst- 
ance  Programs. 

Would  I  be  out  of  line  to  brag  a  ittle 
today  and  say  "I  told  you  so"? 

Tou  may  recall  that  several  mcaths 
ago  when  Curtis  Tarr  became  the  D  lec- 
tor of  Selective  Service,  I  stood  btfore 
this  body  and  outlined  this  fine  y>ung 
man's  qualiflcations  and  told  you  tkat  I 
anticipated  he  would  do  a  tremeqdous 
Job  in  a  very  difficult  and  controv 
assignment. 

All  of  us  remember  the  prize 
picture  of  Curtis  Tarr  flooring  a 
antagonist  who  had  tried  to  make 
sen's  arrest  on  Curtis  Tarr.  This  wi 
deed  a  memorable  picture,  but  the!  true 
measure  of  the  man  and  the  Job  whi^h  he 
performed  In  this  extremely  difflcul ;  ca- 
pacity is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  iraft 
has  gradually  retired  from  the  11  it  of 
more  controversial  Issues  facing  thl  \  Na- 
tion. 

This  happened  because  of  the  urlver- 
sal  respect  which  this  man  eaned, 
among  young  and  old  alike,  for  the  1  nan- 
ner  In  which  he  performed  the  tak  of 
Director  of  the  Selective  Service  Syi  ;tem. 
This  respect  was  earned,  regardleis  of 
what  individuals  may  have  thcught 
about  the  System  that  he  adminlst  ered. 

Curtis  Tarr  is  a  former  residei  t  of 
Chlco  and  I  was  pleased  that  a  ncent 
editorial  in  the  Ilnterprlse  Record  n  bwb- 
paper  of  that  community  pointed  ip  so 
effectively  the  reasons  for  his  succe  »  as 
Director  of  Selective  Service.  Mr.  Sifeak 
er,  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
leagues  this  editorial  entitled  "The  E|raft, 
the  Young  and  Curtis  Tarr." 

Before  concluding  I  would  like  to 
diet  that  the  respect  which  Curtis 
earned  from  the  people  of  this  Natloii  will 
be  shared  by  people  from  throughou ;  the 
world  as  he  becomes  active  In  his  ne^  ca 
pacity.  The  appointment  of  Curtis 
to  this  position,  which  is  new  to  our 
emmental  structure,  is  an  excellenli  one 
and  I  wish  him  literally  all  the  success 
in  the  world.  I  know  that  ours  wlU 
better  world  for  the  work  which  he  is 
about  to  undertake. 

The  editorial  f<dlows: 


pre- 
rarr 


rarr 
gov- 
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Thx  Dbatt,  thx  Toumo.  AMD  CtrBm  Tiaa 

Although  (acton  of  oolncldenoe  have  been 
pilmarUy  re^Moalble,  It  stm  la  ploMant  to 
contamplAte  tha  fact  that  the  SflleotiTe  8er- 
Tloe  aystem — commonly  known  as  the  draft — 
has  been  gntdually  retreating  from  the  llet 
of  controTerslal  topics  since  former  Chlcaon 
Ourtls  W.  TatT  took  over  as  director  two  years 
ago. 

The  chief  factor,  of  course,  has  been  the 
steady  reduction  of  American  participation 
In  combat  operations  In  Vietnam.  Troop 
wlthdntwaU  from  the  peak  total  of  840.000 
down  to  a  May  1  estimate  of  89,000  have  en- 
abled the  armed  forces  to  get  by  with  a  lot 
fewer  draftees. 

Another  important  factor  has  been  the  de- 
termination of  the  Nlzon  Administration  to 
field  an  all-volunteer  Army  by  mld-lB78, 
when  the  present  draft  law  wlU  expire. 

Yet  the  evidence  Is  good  that  the  presence 
of  Curtis  Tarr  In  the  poet  of  Selective  Senrloe 
director  also  has  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
the  lessening  of  ezpreealons  and  acts  of  ani- 
mosity toward  the  draft  during  the  past  two 
years.  Tarr.  whoee  parenU  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  P. 
W.  Tarr)  still  reside  In  Ohleo.  Is  farmer  juresl- 
dent  of  prestigious  Lawrence  University  in 
Wisconsin  and  held  a  civilian  executive  post 
In  the  Air  Force  before  reluctantly  accepting 
a  "draft"  from  President  Nixon  to  take  over 
the  Sdectlve  Service  position. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  man  Tarr 
succeeded  In  that  poet — Oen.  Lewis  B.  Her- 
shey — ^had  long  been  considered  a  hateful 
symbol  of  oppression  by  millions  of  young 
men  fearful  of  and  opposed  to  the  draft. 

Oen.  Herahey  bad  held  the  directorship 
since  the  draft  was  established  In  1940.  Just 
prior  to  World  War  n.  He  was  dedicated  to 
the  poet  and,  to  his  credit,  his  service  was 
exemplary.  As  he  grew  older,  however,  the 
distance  between  blm  and  draft-age  genera- 
tions widened,  hla  bximorless  slngle-mlnded- 
ness  fiirther  Isolated  him  from  the  young 
public  and  he  ultimately  rei4>ed  all  the  blame 
for  everything  that  was  harsh  and  unfair  in 
the  Selective  Service  system. 

Curtis  Tarr,  the  new  director,  was  a  sharp 
and  favorable  contrast  to  Oen.  Hersbey  In  al- 
most every  aspect.  Standing  a  trim  e-foot-7, 
the  youthful  (4fl  when  sworn  In)  Tarr 
seemed  almost  like  a  contemporary  to  yoimg 
men  accustomed  to  associating  the  draft  with 
Oen.  Hershey,  then  well  Into  his  70b. 

Additionally,  Tarr  had  the  advantage  of 
long  experience  as  a  scholar  and  educator, 
able  to  "relate,"  so  to  speak,  with  even  the 
brightest  of  yoimg  Intellectuals  In  the  draft- 
age  group. 

Yet  Tarr  did  not  tAc^t  a  "go  along  to  get 
along"  attitude  in  his  relationship  with  the 
young.  Rather,  on  one  occasion  he  made 
front-page  news  by  successfully  pushing  off 
some  rabble-rousing  demonstrators  who  had 
entered  his  office  with  the  Intention  of  hand- 
cuffing blm  and  making  a  symbolic  "arrest" 
of  the  Selective  Service  system. 

In  the  main,  young  people  ultimately 
found  themselves  able  to  respect  the  new 
draft  director,  even  though  they  stUl  disliked 
the  system.  This  factor — In  company  with  the 
others  cited  above — Whelped  bring  about  the 
circumstances  under  which  no  significant 
anti-draft  demonstrations  have  been  held 
for  many  months. 

For  example,  there  were  not  even  any 
pickets  on  the  scene  In  Washington  last  week 
when  the  lottery  was  held  to  determine  the 
possible  order  of  19-year-old  call-ups  In  1978. 
Previous  lottery  sessions  had  been  the  target 
of  crowds  of  pickets. 

Also,  It  la  a  fact  that  most  of  the  an- 
nouncements Tarr  has  been  making  In  re- 
cent months  have  been  of  the  type  that  tend 
to  convince  young  people  that  the  draft  really 
Is  being  "phased  out." 

For  Instance,  draft  quotas  have  not  even 
been  set  for  this  year — and  Tarr's  office  an- 
nounced several  weeks  ago  that  no  Inductees 
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WlU  be  called  at  aU  durlnc  tha  flist  thne 
months  of  the  year. 

This  Is  In  keeping  with  what  now  i4>paan 
to  be  a  well-established  trend.  Soma  MO.OOO 
young  men  were  drafted  In  1999.  But  the 
number  fell  to  163.000  In  1970  and  dr(q>ped 
even  lower  to  only  98.000  last  year. 

It  Is  to  be  hoped,  of  course,  that  the  nation 
wUl  Indeed  be  able  to  devise  and  depend 
upon  an  all-volunteer  system  on  the  schedule 
anticipated  by  the  President  Then  Curtis 
Tarr  will  turn  out  to  be  not  only  the  second 
and  moet-reepected  Selective  Service  director, 
but  also  the  last. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  ACT 
OP  1973 


HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

or  wxaooifsm 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdav.  AprU  27.  1972 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  BCr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  today  introducing  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Act  of  1972  on  behalf 
of  the  administration. 

The  bill  contains  several  amendments 
to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  that  would 
encourage  the  preservation  of  our  coastal 
wetland  areas,  encourage  rehabilitation 
instead  of  demolition  of  historic  struc- 
tures of  older  buildings  in  our  urban 
areas,  and  reduce  restrictions  in  present 
law  on  allowable  deductKms  for  the  con- 
tributions of  partial  Interest  in  land  to 
be  used  for  conservaticm  purposes.  Hie 
bill  would  eliminate  existing  incentives 
in  our  tax  laws  that  run  counter  to  our 
overall  environmental  objectives  in  these 
areas  and  also  provide  some  new  incen- 
tives that  would  encourage  the  private 
sector  to  make  investmente  in  harmony 
with  our  objectives  of  improving  the  en- 
vironment The  overall  revenue  effect  Is 
negligible,  but  is  expected  to  result  in  a 
slight  increase  in  revenues. 

I  believe  the  administration  proposals 
are  worthy  of  careful  consideration  by 
the  Congress  at  the  earliest  possible  date, 
and  I  am  introducing  the  legislation  for 
this  purpose.  I  am  appending  to  my  re- 
maiics  a  section-by-section  analysis  ex- 
plaining in  more  detail  the  provisions  of 
the  bill: 
SBcnoN-BT-SacnoN  Analtbis  or  trk  Kmn- 

KONICXNTAL  PbOTBCTIOK  TaX  AcT  OF  1973 
TTTLX  I — BBOBT  TTriX,   XT  CKTWMA 

Title  I  labels  the  Act  as  the  "Environmen- 
tal Protection  Tax  Act  of  1972."  and  specifies 
that  all  amendments  contained  In  the  Act 
are  amendments  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code. 

TTIXJt  n — ^PBESXKV AXIOM  OF  COASTAL  WnXANDS 

Section  201 

Section  301  adds  a  new  subsection  (n)  to 
section  167  of  the  Code,  providing  that  the 
depredation  deduction  for  property  con- 
structed, reconstructed  or  erected  In  the 
coastal  wetlands  may  be  computed  only  by 
use  of  the  stral^t-llne  method  of  deprecia- 
tion. A  similar  rule  Is  appUed  In  the  case  of 
buUdlngs  constructed  on  sites  where  a  regis- 
tered historic  structure  has  been  demolished. 

The  limitation  of  depredation  methods 
will  apply  with  respect  to  property  placed  In 
service  after  December  31.  197a. 
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StcHon  202 

Section  90S  ^p^tTMiM  section  1346  of  the 
Code  to  provide  that  gain  on  the  <ll^>osltlnn 
of  Improvements  located  In  coastal  wetlands 
wlU  be  treated  as  ordinary  Income  to  the 
extent  of  aU  depredation  deductions  dalmed 
with  zvqiect  to  such  ln4>rovements.  This 
amendmoit  will  apply  to  dispositions  of 
proper^  placed  In  service  In  the  coastal  wet- 
lands after  December  81, 1973. 
Section  203 

Section  308  of  the  blU  adds  a  new  sub- 
paragraph C  to  sections  176(c)(1)  and 
18a(d)(l)  of  the  Code,  providing,  in  effect, 
that  certain  land  clearing  expenditures  and 
certain  sou  and  water  conservation  expendi- 
tures (Biich  as  expenses  for  draining, 
dredging  or  filling)  with  regard  to  coastal 
wetlands  are  not  deductible  under  the  spe- 
cial rules  of  Code  sections  176  and  183.  Thus, 
these  expenses  would  have  to  be  capitalised. 

DIsaUowance  of  deductions  for  these  ex- 
penditures would  i4>ply  to  taxable  years  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1973. 
Section  204 

Section  204  of  the  bill  adds  a  new  section 
380  to  the  Code,  providing  in  effect  that  no 
deduction  for  Interest  and  taxes  will  be  al- 
lowed where  it  Is  attributable  to  land  under 
development  and  associated  improvements 
In  the  CO— tal  wetlands.  However,  these  de- 
ductions would  be  allowed  to  the  extent  of 
any  Income  derived  from  such  coastal  wet- 
lands. The  amount  of  sudi  disallowed  de- 
ductions Is  to  be  charged  to  the  capital 
account. 

This  section  will  apply  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31.  1973. 

Section  205 

Section  300  of  the  blU  defines  coastal  wet- 
lands as  areas  of  open  water,  marsh,  swamp, 
etc.,  corresponding  to  types  13  through  30  In 
Clrctilar  No.  39  of  the  Fish  and  WUdllfe  Serv- 
ice of  the  UJS.  Department  of  Interior,  which 
are  of  biological  slgnlfloanoe.  are  Influenced 
by  tidal  water,  and  which  Ue  shoreward  with- 
in the  territorial  sea  of  the  three  fathom 
depth  line  as  shown  on  National  Oceans  Sur- 
vey Marine  Charts.  It  Is  further  provided  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  after  ccmsulta- 
tlon  with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  will 
provide  the  Secretary  of  the  Tteasiiry  with  a 
detailed  description  (In  the  tcxm  of  maps)  of 
lands  which  fall  within  this  definition. 

Section  306  also  defines  certified  wetlands 
Improvements  which  will  be  exempt  from  the 
provisions  of  the  Act.  Oertificatlon  requires 
a  finding  by  the  Secretarlee  of  the  Interior 
and  Conmieroe  that  the  improvement  does 
not  conflict  with  regxQatlons  and  does  not  re- 
quire an  environmentally  undesirable  degree 
of  draining,  dredging,  or  fllllng. 

TITiX  in — ^RIBTOBIC  FU8SBVATXON 

Title  m  contains  provisions  Intended  to 
encourage  preservation  of  hlstorlo  buildings 
and  structures  certified  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  as  registered  or  qualified  for 
registration  of  the  National  Beglstry.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  provisions  of  Title  m.  Section 
301  of  the  BOl  limits  depredatkm  to  the 
straight-line  method  in  the  ease  of  buildings 
oonstrueted  on  sites  irtileh  were  formerly  oc- 
cupied by  demolUhed  historic  structures. 
Section  301 

Section  301  adds  a  new  section  189  to  the 
Code,  permitting  a  5-year  write-off  of  re- 
habilitation expenditures  incurred  with  re- 
qjMot  to  historic  structures  which  are  used  In 
the  taqwyer'S  trade  or  business  or  held  for 
the  production  of  Income  provided  that  prop, 
erty  acquired  In  connection  with  such  ex- 
penditure IB  otherwise  eligible  for  the 
depredation  allowance. 

On  the  disposition  of  a  oerttfled  hlstorlo 
structure,  gain  would  be  treated  as  ordinary 
Income  to  the  extent  that  the  special  write- 
off provided  under  this  section  exceeded  the 
depreelatlon  deduction  which  would  have 
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otherwise  been  aUowable  (without  regard  to 
thto  provWon).  This  seetloa  would  ^iply 
with  respect  to  aU  expeadltores  mads  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  bfll. 

Seetton  302 
Section  303  would  add  a  new  section  381 
to  the  Code  {while  redeslgnaitlng  the  present 
section  381  as  section  391).  Under  the  new 
section  381,  xio  deduction  would  be  allowed 
for  amounts  expended  In  the  demolition  of  a 
registered  historic  structure,  or  for  the  un- 
depreciated coat  of  such  a  struoture.  Both 
Items  would  have  to  be  allocated  to  the  basis 
of  the  land.  The  section  woiild  apply  to  aU 
demolitions  occurring  after  the  date  of 
enactment. 

TULB  IT — bxhabuxtation 
Section  401 

Seotl<»i  401  would  add  a  new  subsection 
(o)  to  the  general  depredation  rules  of  sec- 
tion 167.  Under  this  new  i>rovl8lon.  If  a  tax- 
payer substantially  rehabilitated  depredaUe 
property,  he  woiUd  be  permitted  to  elect  to 
compute  depredation  wUh  respect  to  his  pre- 
exiaMng  basis  In  the  building  as  though  the 
entire  structure  was  first  plaoed  In  service  by 
him.  This  wUl  permit  a  taxpayer  who  pur- 
chases a  used  buUdlng  and  rehabilitates  It  to 
utlllee  so-called  accelerated  methods  of  de- 
predation, a  privilege  which  Is  not  now  ac- 
oorded  ta^>ayers  under  the  law. 

In  Older  to  qualify  for  this  q>eelal  treat- 
ment, the  amounts  added  to  capital  aooount 
during  a  34-month  period  must  be  ait  least 
•6.000  In  amount  and  must  be  greater  than 
the  undepreciated  cost  of  the  property,  de- 
termined at  the  beginning  of  the  a4-month 
period.  The  provision  Is  effective  with  re- 
q>eot  to  such  expenditures  Incurred  after 
June  30.  1973. 

TIII.B  V — CHAUTABLX  TKAKSRBS  FOB  COMSXBTA- 
XION  FDIPOSSa 

Title  V  proridas  several  amendments  to 
the  charitable  contribution  provisions  In 
section  170  of  the  Code,  the  effect  of  which 
Is  to  permit  a  duultahle  contribution  de- 
duction for  certain  types  of  transfers  which 
are  not  presently  aUowed  under  the  law. 
apeoMeailj,  section  601(a)  provides  that  a 
charitable  dediictlon  wlU  not  be  denied  on 
the  transfer  of  a  partial  Interest  in  property, 
where  the  Inftereat  Is  dth^  an  easement  o< 
16  or  more  years  duration  granted  exclu- 
sively for  conservation  purposes,  or  la  a 
remainder  interest  in  real  property  which  is 
granted  exduslvdy  for  conservation  pur- 
poses. "Conservation  purposes"  mean  the 
preservation  of  open  land  areas  for  publlo 
outdoor  recreation  or  education,  or  scenic 
enjoyment;  the  preeervatlon  of  hlstorlcaUy 
important  land  areas  or  structures;  or  the 
protection  of  natural  environmental  systems. 

These  amendments  would  apply  with  re- 
spect to  contributions  made  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  bill. 


PRESIDENTIAL  CANDIDATES 


HON.  ROGER  H.  ZION 

or  onnaiia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Thursday,  AprU  27.  1972 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  regret- 
table that  the  left-wing  candidate  for 
President  has  tied  his  political  future 
to  a  Communist  victory  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

His  stetement  this  morning  charging 
our  President  with  20.000  deaths  is  in- 
accurate, reprehensible,  and  irrespon- 
sible. 

The  real  tragedy  is  that  his  wicked 
and  reckless  statement  gives  aid  and 
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oioouragement  to  the  Communist  in- 
vaders. 

Any  man  who  tries  to  rise  to  iMwer 
over  the  bodies  of  a  subjugated  people 
is  not  worthy  of  a  line  on  an  American 
ballot. 


IN  MEMORIAM  TO  NEW  JERSEY'S 
MOST  DISTINGUISHED  SENIOR 
CITIZEN:  THE  HONORABLE  LOUIS 
RETTBERO 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

or  NKW  JXB8ET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  27.  1972 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues here  in  the  House  to  join  with 
me,  the  members  of  the  Wayne  Qolden 
Age  Circle,  residente  of  my  congressional 
district  and  the  State  of  New  Jersey  In 
tribute  to  one  of  our  most  distinguished 
senior  citizens  and  my  dear  personal 
friend,  the  HonoraUe  Louis  Rettberg, 
who  passed  away  on  February  22,  1972. 
Our  condolences  are  extended  to  his 
daughter  and  her  husband,  Doris  and 
Phillip  Langler,  to  his  son  Paul's  widow, 
Mrs.  Helen  Rettberg,  and  to  his  grand- 
children. 

Louis  Rettberg  was  a  young  92  years 
of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was 
bom  in  Oreen  Point,  Brooklyn,  and 
adopted  Wayne,  N.J.  as  his  hometown  in 
1952.  He  was  married  in  1909  and  lost 
his  beloved  wife  Ethel  in  1929. 

Louis  served  on  numerous  municipal 
committees  and  made  an  outstanding 
ccmtribution  to  the  development  and  en- 
hancement of  our  community — particu- 
larly in  providing  quality  leadership  to 
our  senior  citizens — all  in  the  cause  of 
good  will,  friendship,  and  the  everlast- 
ing dignity  of  his  fellow  man.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Wayne  Golden 
Age  Circle  and  as  editor  of  their  news- 
letter enriched  the  spirit  and  re-crea- 
tion of  all  of  our  people  through  the 
many  programs  he  fostered  for  the  en- 
jc^ment  and  richness  of  their  leisure 
hours.  All  of  us  have  been  deeply 
touched  by  his  exemplary  wisdom,  dedi- 
cation, and  sincerity  of  purpose  in 
achieving  excellence  in  the  quality  of 
life  and  ite  fulfillment. 

His  beautiful,  graceful  Spencerian 
style  of  handwriting  evidenced  his  love 
for  the  arts  and  his  pride  in  his  cultural 
heritage.  He  has  modestly  accepted  awe 
and  applause  that  were  extended  to  h<ni 
on  his  handicraft  by  referring  to  it  as  a 
must  to  secure  tils  first  job  in  an  office 
in  1895,  when,  he  would  ccHnment,  "only 
the  lawyers  used  typewriters  then." 

In  the  course  of  his  extraordinary  life- 
time, Louis  Rettberg  has  seen  the  great- 
est wonders  of  man  and  has  met  each 
day's  challenge  with  a  zeal  and  purpose 
that  we  can  well  take  heed  of  and  ad- 
mire. I  share  the  great  pride  of  his  family 
in  his  accomplishmente  and  am  priv- 
ileged to  have  been  numbered  amongst 
his  many,  many  friends. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  Join  with  me  in 
a  moment  of  silent  prayer  to  the  monory 
of  a  distinguished  American,  the  Honor- 
able Louis  Rettberg  of  the  township  of 
Wayne,  county  of  Passaic,  Stote  of  New 
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Jersey.  May  his  children  and  grandc  dl 
dren  soon  find  abiding  comfort  in  khe 
faith  that  God  has  given  them  andjin 
the  knowledge  that  Louis  is  now  un^er 
His  eternal  care. 


FIRE  K^TJt 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or  NKW   TOKK 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVE!  I 
Thursday.  April  27.  1972 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  ever^  2 
seconds  a  fire  breaks  out  in  the  United 
States;  every  2  minutes  a  home  goes  jp 
in  flames;  and  every  40  minutes  one  of 
our  citizens  dies  in  a  fire.  Measured  in 
terms  of  lives,  fire  killed  12,200  people  in 
1970.  In  addition,  $2,263,918,000  in  prc^ 
erty  losses  were  reported. 

Coimting  the  lives  that  are  lost  ahd 
the  maiming  and  Injuries  to  about 
quarter  of  a  million  victims  of  all  aget  — 
including  deaths  and  injuries  to  flreflgl  t- 
ers — some  fire  research  experts  have  (  8- 
timated  that  the  dollar  cost  to  the  ^  a 
tion  in  fire  losses  and  in  increasing  co  its 
of  fire  protection  equals  about  1  p^ 
cent  of  the  gross  national  product 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  firefighters  of  Amdr 
ica  are  valiant,  courageous,  and  dedicat  k1 
individuals.  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  them 
by  inserting  into  the  Record  two  state- 
ments on  the  role  of  our  firemen.  Ch  ef 
Joseph  E.  Galvln  of  the  12th  battalion  in 
New  York  City  has  written  an  excelle  it 
article  entitled,  "Now  Listen  to  a  Fiis- 
fighter's  Plea,"  and  an  article  by  Ray- 
mond Oimmler,  president  of  the  Uii- 
f  ormed  Fire  Officers  Association,  includes 
sections  of  the  Oalvln  article  deleoed 
from  the  New  York  Times  publicatiom. 
In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  1  ke 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  I  will 
soon  introduce  legislation  designed  to 
urge  local  governments  to  adopt  regu  a- 
tlons  to  protect  against  fires  in  high  i  Ise 
buildings.  A  safety  plan,  sprinkler  s;  s- 
tems,  exhaust  shafts,  fire  signs,  sigiial 
and  voice  commimication  systems  aid 
elevator  fire  protections  are  all  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  preventing  fl  es 
in  high  rise  buildings.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  my  upcoming  Hoise 
Joint  resolution  in  this  area,  as  well  as 
other  firefighter  legislation  being  pis- 
posed  in  this  Congress. 
The  articles  follow: 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Jan.  20.   19' 2] 

Now  Listen  to  a  FnuncinTK's  Plka 

(By  Joseph  E.  Oalvln) 

Diirlng   my   nreflgbtlng  career   I've   bttn 
blown  from  the  roof  of  a  blazing  pier,  bifve 
had  the  man  next  to  me  on  a  hose  line  . 
and  die  as  we  tried  to  advance  Into  a  bu 
Ing    tenement,    have    had   a   woman   rell( 
herself  as  we  carried  her  down  an  aerial  I 
der  from  a  blazing  Harlem  tenement  In 
snowstorm. 

I've  worked  seven  hours  In  a  blizzard  w 
soaked  to  the  skin,  and  had  to  be  taken  to 
hospital  as  a  result;  I  once  literally  tore  t 
arms  from  a  dead  firefighter  who  was  tra] 
beneath  a  truck. 

I've  saved  lives  and  have  had  mine  savo  i 
several  times  by  my  brother  firefighters.  l"v  i 
suffered   Injuries   ranging   from  scalds   an( 
bums  to  a  form  of  "combat  fatigue."  IVi 
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been  taken  to  the  boq>ltal,  unable  to  walk, 
due  to  the  swelling  In  my  heels  resulting 
from  Blldlng  the  flreboee  pole  over  twenty 
times  during  one  single  night  tour  In  Har- 
lem. I've  been  In  building  coUapses  to  assist 
m  the  removal  of  victims  when  the  building 
was  threatening  to  collapse  over  our  beads 
and  bury  us. 

I've  also  been  ctirsed,  punched,  assaulted 
and  insulted  by  so-called  "toughs"  so  many 
times  that,  incredibly,  I'm  almost  inured  to 
It.  I've  fought  off  a  group  of  hoodlums  who 
had  surrounded  our  apparatus  and  were  at- 
tempting to  steal  our  tools  and  equipment. 
However,  and  this  Is  quite  important,  I  am 
not  alone  nor  am  I  unique.  Many  other  pro- 
fessional firefighters  have  endured  much 
more  than  I,  and  will  carry  terrible  physical 
and  emotional  scars  to  their  graves. 

To  be  a  member  of  a  ladder  con4>any  crawl- 
ing around  the  smoke-filled  rooms  of  an  oc- 
cupied tenement,  searching  for  possible  fire 
victims,  whUe  three  or  four  rooms  are  afire 
In  the  apartment  directly  below.  Is  one  of 
the  most  demanding  tasks  required  of  a 
human  being.  To  be  given  the  assignment  of 
cutting  a  hole  in  a  buUdlng's  roof  to  effect 
ventilation  so  that  the  engine  company  down 
below  can  advance  Its  line,  when  every  en- 
largement of  the  hole  allows  super-heated 
smoke  and  gases  to  blast  Into  one's  face,  de- 
mands the  ultimate  In  dedication  and  raw 
guts. 

The  human  body  is  subjected  to  such  a 
high  level  of  punishment  during  the  per- 
formance of  these  tasks  that  no  one,  and  I 
mean  no  one  but  a  firefighter,  would  place 
his  body  In  close  proximity  to  the  Immediate 
area.  You  see,  professional  firefighters  as  a 
rule  have  life  spans  approximately  seven 
years  less  than  the  average  male. 

Few  of  thu  city's  citizens  realize  that  some 
fire  units  respond  to  over  seven  thousand 
alarms  during  the  year,  and  that  each  time 
they  do  the  firefighters  are  subjected  to  tre- 
mendous emotional  strain — not  knowing 
whether  the  alarm  will  be  a  tragedy  or  a 
false  alarm.  I've  seen  some  of  my  men  leave 
their  flrehouses  after  the  completion  of  their 
tour  of  duty  almost  disoriented  from  fatigue 
and  the  effects  of  noxious  gases.  To  respond 
to  over  twenty  alarms  during  one  night  tour 
and  get  three  or  four  tough  fires,  back  to 
back,  is  a  terrible  experience.  What  motivates 
men  to  perform  this  task? 

After  almost  twenty  years  of  working  with 
and  observing  flreflghters  In  every  conceivable 
emergency,  I've  concluded  that  the  glue 
which  holds  this  great  department  together 
Is  a  combination  of  brotherhood  and  love. 
The  misery,  suffering  and  pain  which  we 
flreflghters  share  creates  a  bond  which  those 
outside  the  fire  service  cannot  ccunprehend. 
Wives,  mothers,  sweethearts — none  can  in- 
trude into  this  unique  fraternity  that  comes 
from  being  truly  brothers.  This  spirit  of 
comradeship  grows  from  the  development  of 
mutual  respect  and  admiration  which  each 
man  has  for  another;  and  is  a  form  of  love. 
And  that  special  love  which  men  in  combat 
develop  for  one  another  is  indeed  a  wonder- 
ful thing  to  share  in,  or  even  to  observe.  We 
flreflghters  endure  hardships  and  share  ex- 
periences which  well  never  forget  even  If  we 
live  to  be  200.  The  crucible  of  arduous  fire 
duty  welds  us  into  a  tough  steel-like  chain, 
which  may  be  strained,  but  never  parted. 

In  recent  years  we  have  all  but  been  in- 
undated by  television  shows,  newspaper  and 
magazine  articles,  movies  and  books  describ- 
ing the  problems  of  the  law-enforcement 
officer  (aU  valid)  during  this  era  of  "crime 
in  the  streets."  This  hs«  resulted  In  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  being  granted  by 
both  state  and  Federal  agencies  to  police 
departments  throughout  this  country. 

Doesn't  "crime  in  the  streets"  and  the 
Safe  Streets  Act  relate  to  malicious  false 
alarms,  arson,  assaults  on  and  shooting  at 
professional  firefighters?  Cannot  we  in  the 
fire  service  acquire  the  aid  of  someone  to 
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forcefully  bring  to  the  attenUon  of  our 
citizens  a  truly  honest  picture  of  the  fire- 
filter's  life?  And  death?  Does  it  have  to  be 
left  to  a  nonerudlte  individual  like  mysMf,  so 
obvlotisly  out  of  my  element,  to  attempt  to 
get  across  the  message  that  this  noble  caU- 
Ing— the  saving  of  lives— takes  a  terrible  toll? 

What  is  needed  u  the  effective  spotlighting 
of  the  firefighter's  problems;  the  unique  skills 
required  of  the  Job  and  the  need  tar  aid— new 
equipment,  research  and  development  pro- 
grams, a  newer  type  of  U^twel^t  mask  (the 
mask  widely  UMd  now.  develoiMd  for  World 
War  n.  welgha  thirty  pounds  and  can  be 
used  up  in  less  than  ten  minutes). 

It  should  be  Just  aa  easy  for  a  firefighter 
to  attend  a  course  at  a  unlyendty  as  It  is  for 
a  poUoeman,  but  the  work  schedules  now  in 
effect  in  the  New  York  City  Fire  OepaitoMnt 
make  It  very  difficult  for  a  flmnan  and  al- 
most impossible  for  an  officer. 

Won't  someone  please  come  forward  to  help 
us? 

(From  the  ClvU  Service  Leader,  Feb.  16,  1972 J 

Thz  Lzfx  Or  A  Fixkfiohtkb 

(By  Raymond  Oimmler) 

Recently  a  member  of  the  Uniformed  Fire 

Offlcen    Assn.,    Battalion    Chief    Joe^h    E. 

Oalvln,  wrote  a  very  moving  article  that  was 

reprinted  in  The  New  York  Times. 

Chief  Oalvln's  stark  portrayal  of  the  life 
of  a  firefighter  ended  with  a  plea  to  the 
community  for  help.  One  of  the  Items  he 
mentioned  was  the  antiquated  equipment 
New  York  City's  firefighters  must  work  with. 
This  problem  was  also  the  subject  of  one  of 
my  recent  ClvU  Service  Leader  columns. 

I'm  happy  to  report  today  that  someone 
in  the  Fire  Department  obviously  was  listen- 
ing to  Chief  Oalvln,  and  was  reading  The 
Leader,  too.  At  promotion  ceremonies  recent- 
ly. Chief  of  the  Department  John  T.  O'Hagan 
devoted  most  of  his  speech  to  a  promise  that 
the  Fire  Department  was  seeking  research 
programs  to  produce  the  best  and  meet 
modem  equipment  available  for  firefighters' 
use.  A  subsequent  press  release  by  the  De- 
partment told  of  contact  with  the  Federal 
Oovernment's  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  for  the  production  and 
testing  of  new  uniforms  that  withstand  heat 
better. 

There  was  another  thread  that  wound  It- 
self through  Chief  Oalvln's  article  In  The 
Times — a  plea  to  the  media  to  pay  some  at- 
tention to  the  plight  of  the  flreflghters.  But 
because  of  space  limitations.  The  Tlmea 
edited  out  much  of  that  portion  of  his 
manuscript.  I  would  like  to  quote  those  un- 
published paragraphs  written  so  eloquently 
by  Chief  Oalvln: 

"If  news  correspondents,  in  order  to  get  a 
firsthand  look  at,  and  an  insight  into  men's 
reactions  and  character  during  a  frontal 
assault  on  a  heavily  defended  island,  can  ac- 
company the  first  wave;  if  Robert  Trumbull 
could  sail  on  one  of  our  submarines  In  the 
Pacific  during  World  War  Two  to  gain  some 
empathy  with  the  submarines;  If  Walter 
Cronklte  could  fly  with  an  American  bomber 
crew  on  a  raid  over  Europe  in  1M4;  If  present 
day  reporters  can  go  out  with  riflemen  In 
Viet  Nam;  and  if  big  city  reporters  can  ac- 
company policemen  on  'shoot-outs'  and 
riots;  then  why  cannot  a  skilled  reporter  ac- 
company a  crew  of  flreflghters  as  they  crawl 
down  a  long  smoke-  and  heat-filled  hall  In  a 
Harlem  tenement? 

"He  could  observe  the  men  choke,  gasp, 
vomit  and  suffer  whUe  their  officers  lead 
them,  exhorting  them  with  'come  on,  push 
in,  there  are  kids  In  there.' 

"Reporters  covering  fire  stories  limit  their 
observations  to  those  made  from  the  build- 
ing's exterior,  and  enter  the  buUdlng  only 
after  the  fire  Is  extinguished.  Photographers 
take  pictures  of  heavy  appliances  directing 
mighty  jets  of  water  Into  fire  buildings  while 
vlrtuaUy  Ignoring  the  snaked  hoae  lines  en- 
tering the  buildings.  I  suppoae  tbey  dont 
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realize  that  on  the  business  end  of  thoee 
hose  lines  are  small  groups  of  dedicated  men, 
led  by  skilled  officers,  giving  up  a  portion  of 
their  Uvea.  You.  see  professional  firefighters 
as  a  rule  have  life  q>ans  approximately  seven 
years  less  than  the  average  male." 

Well.  Chief  Oalvln  certainly  sets  out  the 
challenge  for  an  enterprising,  covirageous  re- 
porter. I  am  dead  certain  that  there  are 
many  young  Journalists  who  would  want  to 
accept  that  challenge.  I  wonder  if  there  are 
any  assignment  editors  reading  this  column. 


CONSTITDTIONAL  SCHOLARS  COM- 
MENT ON  PROPOSED  BUSING 
MORATORIUM   ACT 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or   NXW   TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  27.  1972 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  ef- 
fort to  assist  Members  of  the  House  to 
assess  the  serious  constitutional  issues 
raised  by  the  President's  proposed  Stu- 
dent Transportation  Moratorium  Act 
(H.R.  13916) .  I  Insert  in  the  Recoro  let- 
ters from  six  outstanding  constitutional 
law  authorities  who  comment  on  HJl. 
13916.  The  authors  of  these  communica- 
tions Include:  Prof.  Alexander  M.  Bickel. 
Yale  Law  School;  Prof.  Harold  W.  Horo- 
witz and  Prof.  Kenneth  L.  Karst,  Univer- 
sity of  California  Law  School;  Prof.  Mil- 
ton Katz.  Harvard  Law  School:  Prof. 
William  Van  Alstyne,  Duke  University 
Law  School;  and  Prof.  Sidney  B.  Jacoby, 
Case  Western  Reserve  University  Law 
School. 

In  addition,  I  Insert  in  the  Record  a 
letter  expressing  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posed moratorium  act  and  signed  by 
members  of  the  faculties  of  the  following 
three  law  schools:  Harvard  Law  School, 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Law  School, 
and  Columbia  Law  School. 

The  letters  follow: 

Yale  Law  School. 
JVeic  Haven,  Conn.,  April  7,  1972. 
Hon.  Emanttxl  Cnxot, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkaz  Ma.  Chaikman:  I  have  been  away, 
and  so  have  been  unable  to  make  an  earlier 
answer  to  your  letter  of  March  21  concern- 
ing H.R.  13916,  the  President's  moratorium 
bUl. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  constitutional  valid- 
ity of  the  moratorium  depends  in  the  first 
Instance  on  the  constitutionality  of  the 
mandatory  provisions  of  the  President's  sec- 
ond bill,  HJl.  13915.  Legislative  moratoriums, 
forgiving  repayments  of  debts  or  of  Interest 
on  debts  for  the  time  being,  have  been  up- 
held in  the  past,  when  they  have  been,  on 
the  ground  that  legislatures  have  power  to 
regulate  the  property  interests  of  creditors; 
not — short  of  the  martial  law  situation— on 
any  general  ground  that  the  legislature  may 
temporarily  stop  a  court  from  doing  some- 
thing that  the  legislature  has  no  power  to 
prevent  permanently.  Of  course,  if  Congress 
can  permanently  forbid  busing  below  the 
sixth  grade  or  across  district  lines,  it  may 
forbid  It  temporarily.  But  If  not,  the  question 
has  to  be  whether  Congress  Is  credibly  In 
train  at  doing  something  else,  which  is  with- 
in Its  constitutional  power,  and  which  exl- 
gently  requires  the  courts  to  stay  their  hands 
temporarily  In  order  to  enable  Congress  to 
achieve  Its  end.  (The  declarative,  admonitory 
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and  financial  provlslon»  of  H.R.  18916  can 
scarcely  be  deemed  exlgently  to  require  a 
moratorium.)  Unless  the  question  is  put 
this  way,  rather  closely  and  with  built-in 
qualifications,  the  argument  In  behalf  of  the 
moratorium,  whatever  its  trappings,  neces- 
sarily bolls  down  to  the  claim  that  Congress 
always  has  plenary  power  to  suspend  en- 
forcement of  Constitutional  rights.  But  the 
"Judicial  power  the  United  States"  U  vested 
by  Article  m  of  the  Coostltutlon  In  the 
courts,  not  in  Congress,  and  ever  since  John 
Marshall's  decision  In  Marbury  v.  Madison, 
the  Judicial  power  has  been  held  to  be 
supreme  over  the  legislative,  so  far  aa  the 
application  and  enforcement  of  the  Con- 
stitution iB  concerned.  Since  the  Court  can- 
not be  asked  to  guess  what  Congress  might 
have  a  mind  to  do,  ch*  to  deliver  an  advance, 
abstract  judgment  on  the  constitutionality 
of  hypothetical  future  laws,  I  would  think, 
moreover,  that  no  plausible  claim  for  the 
validity  of  a  moratorium  can  be  made  unless 
the  moratorium  is  attached  to  the  very  leg- 
islation which.  In  the  view  of  Congress,  ren- 
ders it  exigent. 

Everything  bangs,  therefore,  on  the  valid- 
ity of  the  mandatory  provisions  of  the  second 
bin.  The  strongest  proposition  supporting 
the  constitutionality  of  these  provisions  is 
that  even  where  individual  constitutional 
rights  are  in  question.  Congress,  though  it 
cannot  overrule  the  Judicial  definition  of  the 
substance  of  thoee  rights,  has  power  to  pre- 
scribe appropriate  remedies  for  effectuating 
them,  and  to  forbid  the  courts  to  employ 
other  remedies.  But  the  line  between  sub- 
stance and  remedy  is  not  so  clear  as  this  prop- 
osition would  have  it.  As  the  late  Professor 
Henry  M.  Hart  Jr.  pointed  out,  "the  denial 
at  one  remedy  while  another  Is  left  open, 
or  the  substitution  of  one  [remedy]  for  an- 
other is  very  different"  from  the  "denial  of 
any  remedy."  Hart  and  Wechsler,  The  Fed- 
eral Courts  and  the  Federal  System  312,  313 
(1953). 

In  a  companion  case  to  the  Su)ann  case 
of  last  spring  (North  Carolina  State  Board 
of  Education  v.  SuHinn) ,  the  Supreme  Court 
had  before  it  a  North  Carolina  statute  that 
provided  as  follows: 

"No  student  shall  be  assigned  or  c<MnpeUed 
to  attend  any  school  on  account  of  race, 
creed,  color  or  national  origin,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  a  balance  or  ratio  of 
race,  religion,  or  national  origins.  Involun- 
tary busing  of  studente  in  contravention  of 
this  article  is  prcAilbited,  and  public  funds 
shall  not  be  used  for  any  such  busing." 

The  Court  declared  the  statute  uncon- 
stitutional because  it  operated  "to  hinder 
vindication  of  federal  Constitutional  guaran- 
tees." Not  only  the  prohibition  of  assignmenta 
of  studenta  on  accoimt  of  race,  but  even  the 
prohibition  against  assignments  for  the  pur- 
pose of  creating  racial  balance,  said  the 
Court,  "must  Inevitably  conflict  with  the 
duty  of  school  authorities  to  disestablish 
dual  school  systems."  For  even  though  racial 
balance  was  not  mandated  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, some  ratios  were  likely  in  many  cases 
to  be  useful  starting  points  in  the  shaping 
of  a  remedy.  An  absolute  prohibition  of  ratios, 
even  as  a  starting  point,  interfered  uncon- 
stitutionally with  the  shaping  of  appropriate 
remedies.  The  same  was  true  of  the  prohibi- 
tion against  busing.  Bus  transportation,  said 
the  Court,  as  It  had  noted  In  its  main  opin- 
ion in  the  Swann  case,  "has  long  been  an 
integral  part  of  all  public  educational  sys- 
tems, and  it  is  unlikely  that  a  truly  effec- 
tive remedy  could  be  devised  without  con- 
tinued reliance  upcm  It." 

Is  there  reason  to  think  that  Congress  has 
any  more  power  than  the  states  to  deprive 
the  federal  ooiuts  of  a  means  that  the  Su- 
preme Coiut  has  said  may  be  essential  for 
giving  effect  to  the  Constltutlc»iai  rights  de- 
clared in  Brown  v.  Board  of  EduoationJ  To 
be  sure.  Congress  has  power,  which  the  states 
lack,  to  regiUate  the  Jvu'tsdlctlon  of  federal 
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courte,  and  to  govern  their  procedure  and 
their  choice  of  remedies.  So  it  did  in  the  Nor- 
rU-LaOuardla  Anti-Labor  Injunction  Act  of 
1932,  for  example.  But  there  It  deprived 
oourto  of  the  power  to  grant  a  remedy  hls- 
toricaUy  viewed  as  extraordinary.  The  remedy 
ordinarily  available  was  not  affected.  And  In 
the  vast  number  of  ite  applications,  the  Nor- 
rls-LaOuardla  Act  was  not  concerned  with 
remedies  for  the  denial  of  oonstltutl<»ial 
rlghte. 

The  short  of  It,  it  seems  to  me,  is  this.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  held  that  there  are  cases 
in  which  the  only  effective  remedy  for  school 
segregation  Is  to  order  more  extensive  bus- 
ing of  chUdren  below  the  sixth  grade  than 
has  been  used  before,  and  may  hold  that  bus- 
ing across  district  lines  is  essential.  If  in 
such  a  case,  having  determined  that  but  for 
the  more  extensive  busing  or  the  creasing  of 
district  lines  the  segregation  of  schools  would 
go  unremedied,  the  Court  should  accept  the 
command  of  Congress  that  it  may  not  admln- 
Uter  what  it  regards  as  the  essential  remedy, 
the  Court  will  have  accepted  a  more  far- 
reaching  limitation  on  judicial  power,  a 
greater  qviallfication  of  the  power  of  judicial 
review  established  by  Marbury  v.  Madison 
than  ever  before  in  its  history,  greater  than 
m  the  Reconstruction  case  of  Ex  parte  Mc- 
Cardle,  which  is  itself  aberrational,  and 
which  In  common  with  the  late  Professor 
Hart  I  read  as  a  fairly  narrow  holding.  Theo- 
retically, to  be  sure,  state  oourte  retain  power 
to  order  busing  of  any  sort  below  the  sixth 
grade.  But  exercise  of  the  appellate  juris- 
diction of  the  Supreme  Court  is  restricted  in 
this  regard.  In  this  specific  regard  only,  and 
with  specific  substantive  consequences.  And 
the  general  Jurisdiction  of  lower  federal 
courts,  otherwise  also  unaltered,  is  also  re- 
stricted in  this  specific  regard.  The  power  of 
Congress  to  regulate  judicial  Jurisdiction  has 
never  been  held  to  enable  Congress  to  change 
specific  substantive  results.  It  should  not  be, 
and  cannot  be — not  consistently  with  ifor- 
bury  v.  Madison. 

Faithfully  yours. 

Alexanoes  M.  Bxckel. 

UNivEHsrrT  or  Caufornia, 
Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  March  30, 1972. 
Hon.  Emanuel  Celles, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Ma.  Cellek:  This  is  In  response 
to  your  letter  asking  for  my  comments  on 
HJl.  13916,  the  "Student  Transportation 
Moratorium  Act  of  1972."  I  have  asked  my 
colleague,  Kenneth  Karst,  to  Join  me  in 
responding. 

It  would  not  be  wise,  we  believe,  to  enact 
this  legislation.  We  base  this  conclusion 
on  a  weighing  of  the  potential  beneflt  and 
harm  which  would  result  from  adoption  of 
the  moratorium. 

This  bill  would  stay  the  implementation 
of  the  transportation  aspecte  of  any  order 
of  a  federal  court  entered  after  enactment 
of  H.R.  13916  untU  July  1,  1973,  or  the 
enactment  of  legislation  such  as  H.R.  13915. 
The  stay  is  said.  In  Sec.  2(a)(6),  to  be 
needed  because  there  is  a  substantial  like- 
lihood that  pending  consideration  by  the 
Congress  of  H.R.  13915  many  local  educa- 
tional agencies  will  be  required  to  imple- 
ment desegregation  plans  "that  impose  a 
greater  obligation  than  required  by  the 
fourteenth  amendment  and  permitted  by" 
HJt.  13916.  Consideration  of  the  morator- 
ium proposal  requires,  therefore,  an  under- 
standing of  the  provisions  of  HJt.  13915. 

HJl.  13915  declares  that  only  dual  school 
systems  (deliberate  s^regatlon)  and  the 
"vestiges"  of  dual  systeoos  are  violations  of 
the  equal  protection  clause.  Failure  to  at- 
tain racial  balance,  and  the  assignment  of 
studente  to  the  schools  nearest  their  places 
of  residence  are  said.  In  sections  203  and  203, 
not  to  be  denials  of  equal  educational  op- 
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portunlty.  The  uae  of  transportation  djt  stu- 
donta  aa  a  remedy  for  denial  of  equaf  edu- 
cational opportunity  U  narrowly 
by  ■eotlona  403  and  403.  HJL  13916 
•tatea  oongreaalonal  Interpretations 
•qual  protection  clause  of  the 
amendment,    with    declarations    tbat 
aome  types  of  racial  separation  in  the 
schools  are  In  violation  of  the 
and  that  some  types  of  remedies  f  o  ■ 
constitutional    state    action    shall 
given  effect.  On  the  first  of  these 
the  Congress  would  be  declaring  an 
pretatlon  of  the  Constitution  on  an 
on  which  the  United  States  Supreme 
has  not  yet  ruled.  On  the  second 
questions  the  Congress  would  be 
that  the  Court's  Interpretation  of  the 
protection  clause  In  the  Sxoann  case 
no   longer   be   given   effect.   There 
course,  substantial  questions  whethei 
legislation  wotild  be  constitutional,  In 
of  the  much-discussed  statements   li 
opinions    In    Katzenbach    v.    Morgan 
Shapiro  v.  Thompson. 

What  the  proposed  moratorium  wouljl 
compllsh  would  be  the  effective  tempirary 
enactment  of  the  very  substantive  provl  lions 
of    BJR.    13915    whose    constitutionality    Is 
dubious.  The  Congress  would  be 
that,  pending  Its  own  deliberation  of  these 
serious  constitutional  issues,  the  con<  tltu 
tlonal  rights  of  school  children  are  1 3  be 
deferred.  But  in  the  case  of  a  school  (hUd, 
whose  education  goes  on  from  year  to  year 
until  graduation,  to  "defer"  a  right  neans 
the  denial  of  the  right.  During  the   con- 
gressional deliberations  on  HJl.    13916, 
believe    that    Congress    should    leave 
Stoann  decision  undisturbed.  For  the 
reasons.    Congress    sbould    not,    as    an 
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segregation. 

The  issues  before  your  Committee 
respect  to  the  proposed  moratorium 
other  words,  are  not  separable  from  th  i  Is* 
sues  concerning  BJi.  13016  itself.  The  di  nlal 
Of  constitutional  rights  should  not  casi  tally 
be  enacted.  There  Is  great  potential  hurm, 
real  and  symbolic,  In  telling  black  chll<  ren 
North  and  South,  that  the  Congress  Is 
liberating  on  whether  it  should  deny  t  liem 
a  desegregation  remedy,  that  If  Conj  ress 
does  deny  that  remedy  there  Is  a  considei  able 
likelihood  the  denial  of  the  remedy  wDl  be 
held  to  be  unconstitutional,  and  that  in  the 
meanwhile  the  Congress  is  going  to  <ieny 
them  that  remedy.  This  harm,  we  bel  eve, 
plainly  outweighs  any  benefit  (benefl ;  to 
whont?)  to  be  gained  from  a  mora  tor  um. 
Sincerely, 

Harold  W.  Horowitz, 
Kenneth  L.  Kasst, 

Profeaaors  of  Lc  w. 

Law  School  or  Harvard  Uniyebsttt, 

Cambridge,  Mas*.,  April  5. 19'.  2. 
Bon.  Emantiel  Cellsr, 

Chairman,  Judiciary  Committee,  US.  H  mse 
of  Representatives,  Raybum  House  C  ffice 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Celler:  I  am  writing 
to  recommend  that  you  use  your  otBce  and 
Influence  to  oppose  President  Nixon's  re- 
cently Introduced  bills,  the  "Student  Tn  as- 
portation Moratorium  BUI"  and  the  bill  To 
Further  the  Achievement  of  Equal  Edi  ,ca- 
tlonal  Opportunity".  I  have  read  and  i  na- 
lyzed  both  bills  with  care. 

The  President's  proposed  mecuures  do  not 
seek  to  have  Congress  regulate  alleged  ex- 
cesses In  the  mandatory  reassignment]  of 
pupils  and  In  busing  in  a  selective  knd 
sensible  way.  On  the  contrary,  they  seen  to 
place  far-reaching,  rigid,  and  mechankal 
limitations  on  the  exercise  of  judgment  by 
courts,  government  departments  and 
mlnlstratlva   agencies   alike.   In   effect,   the 
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President's  bills  would  seek  to  counter  al- 
leged excesses  in  a  good  direction  by  replac- 
ing them  with  clear  excesses  In  a  bad  direc- 
tion. 

I  recognize  that  serious  questions  about 
various  aspects  of  busing  have  been  raised 
by  conscientious  cltlaens,  both  black  and 
white.  In  the  administration  of  any  pol- 
icy, however  wise  and  Important,  It  is  pos- 
sible for  admin  istra tors — or  courts — at  times 
to  take  steps  that  are  unnecessary  and  mis- 
directed. In  such  cases,  the  appropriate  rem- 
edy would  be  to  Insist  on  good  sense  and 
good  Judgment,  not  to  throw  out  the  baby 
with  the  bath. 

The  situation  calls  for  moderation,  care- 
ful Judgment,  and  a  painstaking  selection  of 
appropriate  targets.  The  President  proposes 
to  bring  up  two  blunderbusses  to  fire  In  all 
directions. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Milton  Katx, 
Henry  L.  Stimaon  Professor  of  Law  Di- 
rector, International  Legal  Studies. 

Duke  UNXvERsrrr, 

Durham.  If  JO.,  April  11, 1972. 

Ekamtjxl  Cblub, 

Chairman,    V.S .  House   of   Representatives, 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
Dkar  CoNOREaBicAM  Cklloi:   I  have  read 
HJt.  18918  as  you  requested,  and  I  believe 
that  its  basic  provision.  Section  S(a) ,  Is  quite 
clearly  unconstitutional  as  a  vlolatltm  of  that 
separation  of  powers  which  precludes  Con- 
gress from  directing  an  Article  m  Court  to 
apply  a  different  and  more  restrictive  Inter- 
pretation   of    the    Constitution    than    that 
which  the  Supreme  Court  has  already  deter- 
mined to  be  recfulred.  In  eoeence,  the  constt- 

tution&llty  of  ibis  bill  cKnnot  b*  suat&lned 
consistent   wltb   tbe  description  or  Judicial 

power  in  Marlmry  v.  Jtfodison,  8  U.8.  (1 
CraQch)  137  (1808),  Martin  v,  Hunteft  La- 
see.  14  ITJ9.  (1  Wbaat)  804  (181S).  CoHent  v. 
Virginia,  19  U£.  (8  Wheat)  384  (1931)  and 
UtUted  Statet  ▼.  JOein,  80  UD,  (13  Wkll.) 
(1873).  "me  reasons  for  this  conclusion  are 
these. 

By  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education,  347  UJS. 
483  (1964)  it  was  settled  that  a  local  edu- 
cational agency  may  not  segregate  pubUo 
school  children  according  to  race.  In  1968,  a 
similarly  unanlmoua  Suprvm*  Court  held 
that  the  substantive  constitutional  entitle- 
ment of  equal  protection  included  alBrmatlve 
assurance  of  access  to  schools  not  Identifiable 
by  race,  and  that  further  delay  or  postpone- 
ment of  such  access  was  Itself  unconstitu- 
tional. Green  v.  County  School  Board  391 
Uit.  488, 489  (1968): 

"The  burden  on  a  school  board  today  Is 
to  come  forward  with  a  plan  that  promises 
reallsUcally  to  work  .  ,  .  now  .  .  .  ontU  It  la 
clear  that  state-Imposed  segregation  has  been 
completely  removed." 

In  brief.  In  the  Court's  view  the  Uming  of 
relief  In  behalf  of  plaintiffs  was  held  to  be 
an  Inseparable  part  of  their  substantive  con- 
stitutional right  to  equal  protection  and  no 
longer  simply  one  of  several  factors  within 
the  discretion  of  lower  courts  (or  legislative 
bodies)  to  consider  In  fashioning  an  appro- 
priate remedy.  The  point  was  reiterated  the 
following  year.  In  AlexarUler  v.  Holmes  County 
Board  of  Education.  396  UJB.  19,  30  (1069)  : 

"[C]ontlnued  operation  of  segregated 
schools  under  a  standard  of  allowing  'all  de- 
liberate speed'  for  deeegregatlon  is  no  longer 
constitutionally  permissible."  (■mphasU 
added.) 

So  declaring,  the  Supreme  Court  held  that 
"the  Court  of  Appeals  should  have  denied 
all  motions  for  additional  time." 

That  inomediate  vindication  of  the  sub- 
stantive right  to  equal  protection,  may.  In  a 
given  case,  necessarily  Include  provision  for 
transportaUon,  moreover.  Is  settled  by 
Swann  v.  Board  of  tducation,  403  VS.  1 
(1971).  Where  the  local  educational  agency 
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had  operated  a  dual  system  and  where  it  had 
also  manlpuUted  Its  authority  over  site  se- 
lection and  school  locatkm.  minii».«in  «;. 
feeUve  immadUte  reUef  nsrsssarUy  Involved 
some  busing  of  students  not  previously  bused 
and  soca»  busing  of  studente  to  schools  to 
which  they  were  not  previously  bused.  Fully 
recognizing  that  complementary  measures 
should  also  be  employed  and  that  "an  ob- 
jection to  transportation  of  students  may 
have  validity  when  the  time  or  distance  at 
travel  U  so  great  as  to  either  risk  the  health 
of  the  children  or  significantly  impinge  on 
the  educational  process"  (403  U.8.  at  30-31) 
the  Court  in  Swann  then  obeerved:  ' 

"Desegregation  plans  cannot  be  limited  to 
the  walk-in  school.  •  •  •  in  Green,  supra. 
this  Court  used  the  term  "feasible"  and  by 
ImpUcatlon,  "workable."  "effective,"  and 
"realistic"  In  the  mandate  to  develop  "a 
plan  that  promises  reallstlcaUy  to  work,  and 
...  to  work  now."  On  the  fact  of  thU  case, 
we  are  imable  to  conclude  that  the  order 
of  the  District  Court  [requiring  busing)  is 
not  reasonable,  feasible  and  workable."  Ibid. 

Equally  significant  were  two  companion 
cases  decided  the  same  day  with  Swann.  In 
the  first  of  theee,  Davis  v.  School  Commis- 
sioners of  Mobile  County,  403  VS.  38,  the 
"desegregation"  plan  acceptable  to  the  court 
of  ^peals  utilized  "unified  geographic  zones 
and  no  tran^x»tatlon  of  students  for  pur-' 
poses  of  desegregation."  Id.  at  88.  Beverslng. 
the  Supreme  Court  declared: 

"(I]nadequate  oonslderaUon  was  given  to 
the  possible  use  of  bus  transportation  and 
spUt  zoning.  For  thsse  reasons.  w«  reverse 
the  Judgment  •  •  •  and  remand  the  case  for 
the  development  of  a  decree  that  promises 
reallstlcaUy  to  work,  and  promises  reallstl- 
caUy to  work  now"."  /tf,  ^%  j^, 

In    tbe    otb«r    ease.    Kortft.    CaroUna    statm 

Board  Of  savotttton,  403  V.B.  48,  the  SupreiM 
Court  unanimously  affirmed  the  Judgment 

below  declaring  t  state  statute  unoonatitu- 

tlonal  Insofar  as  It  attempted  to  forbid  "to- 
voluntary"  busing  or  the  use  of  pubUc  funds 
for  any  such  busing: 

"(8 jute  poUcy  must  give  way  when  it 
operates  to  hinder  vindication  of  federal 
constitutional  guarantees.  •  •  •  As  noted  In 
Swann,  bus  transportation  has  long  been 
an  Integral  part  of  all  public  educatlotua  sys- 
tems, and  it  u  unlikely  that  a  truly  effective 
remedy  could  be  devised  without  continued 
reliance  upon  it."  403  U.S.  at  46. 

With  thU  settled  background,  we  may  now 
consider  the  effect  (and  the  oonstttutlanal- 
Ity)  of  the  propoeed  Moratorium  Act  in  a  par- 
ticular case  arising  late  this  summer   1973 
Additional  chUdren  ahaU  douMleM  oome  of 
school  age  by  that  time,  none  of  whom  will 
Pfytoasly  have  been  bused  to  any  sobooL 
According  to  the  Act.  no  court  of  the  United 
Statee  may  enter  and  implement  an  order 
assuring  them  of  busing.  Some  at  theee  chU- 
dren. however,  doubUeas  live  In  public  hous- 
ing which  the  district  court  baa  in  Swann, 
previously  determined  to  have  been  situated 
as  it  is  for  purposss  at  racial  segregation,  -me 
nearest  school,  moreover,  is  one  which  the 
district  court  has  previously  determined  also 
to  have  been  situated  as  it  U  for  purposes  at 
racial  ssgrsgatlon.  Tlie  entire  district  is  that 
which  historicaUy  operated  a  dual  system, 
with  bad  faith  nonoompllanoe  by  the  local 
educational  agency  years  after  Brotim.  It  is 
unimaginable  under  these  circumstances,  in 
light  of  the  foregoing  authority  I  have  briefly 
recapitulated  In  this  letter,  that  the  federal 
court  wotild  not  regutl  the  Implementation 
of  a  new  busing  order  in  bdialf  of  these  chil- 
dren as  lndisp«nsable  to  the  vindication  of 
their    substanUve    oonstttutlonal    right    to 
equal  protection.  Seilanoe  by  the  defendant 
achool  board  upon  the  Moratorium  Act  must 
thereupon  result  in  a  firm  and  unekoeptlonal 
decision  by  the  federal  court  that  that  Act  is 
beyond  congressional  power  and  doubly  im- 
oonstltutlonal: 
1.  As  a  federal  statute  atttborldng  stota 
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action  denying  substaattve  equal  protection. 
It  u  vlolatlTe  of  the  implied  equal  protection 
clause  of  the  fifth  amendment.  Bee  Shaipiro 
T.  Thompum.  884  UJS.  618  (1060)  ("Oangreae 
may  not  authcrlBe  the  Statee  to  violate  the 
Equal  Protection  Olauae.")  See  also  B<Ming 
V.  Sharpe.  847  VS.  407  (1084) . 

3.  As  a  fsderal  statute  which  leaves  Juris- 
diction in  an  Article  IH  court  to  hear  and  to 
decide  the  constitutional  qneetion  preeented 
by  the  plalntuts,  but  which  then  mandates  a 
result  inconsistent  wltli  that  which  the  court 
would  otherwise  determine  within  Ita  pro- 
vince to  mterpret  the  law  at  the  Orautltution, 
It  violates  the  separation  of  powers: 

"So  U  a  law  be  in  opposition  to  the  Con- 
stitution; if  both  the  law  and  the  Constitu- 
tion H>ply  to  a  particular  case,  eo  that  the 
court  must  either  decide  that  case  conform- 
ably to  the  law,  disregarding  the  Constitu- 
tion; or  conformably  to  the  Ckmstitutlon, 
disregarding  the  law;  the  court  must  deter- 
mine which  of  theee  oonlllctlng  rules  governs 
the  case.  Tills  is  at  the  very  essence  of  Judi- 
cial duty."  Uarhury  v.  MaMaon.  6  VS.  (1 
Cranch)  187,(1808). 

3.  While  the  Moratorium  Act  omlta  state 
oouxts  from  ita  ban.  It  evidently  applies  to 
mandate  the  result  of  Supreme  Court  review 
of  state  court  Judgmente  inconsistent  with 
Stoann.  In  permitting  the  Supreme  Court  to 
take  appeilato  Jurisdiction,  but  in  preclud- 
ing It  from  rendering  a  Judgment  it  other- 
wise deems  essential  correctly  to  decide  the 
case  In  accordance  with  Ito  own  interpreta- 
tion of  the  fourteenth  amendment  {e.g..  to 
reverse  and  to  remand  with  direction  to 
grant  relief  involving  srane  busing) ,  the  Mor- 
atorium Act  violates  the  separation  of  pow- 
ers onoe  again.  Cf.   United  States  v.   Klein, 

M  VM.  m  Wall.^  IM  (lAM)  wUh.  Bt  ParU 

ttcaaratv.    T4   T7J8.    (7   'WaU.)    BOO    (IBOB).   TO 

pan4>hraae    the    late    Professor   Hart,    the 

power  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  dedde  the 

case  at  all  mttst  necessarily  include  the 
power  to  decide  it  according  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. See  Hart,  The  Power  of  Congren  to 
Limit  the  Juriadietion  of  Federal  Courts: 
An  Exercise  in  Dialectic,  66  Harv.  L.  Bev. 
1363  (19S3). 

This,  in  essence,  U  a  succinct  statement 
of  my  views  respecting  the  unconstitutional- 
ity of  the  Moratorium  Act  and  there  franldy 
ts  no  need  to  qualify  them  further.  Because 
of  what  I  understand  to  be  the  different 
views  elsewhere  offered  to  sustain  this  bill, 
however.  It  may  be  weU  to  put  some  of  these 
Into  perspective.  One  such  view  is  that  this 
bill  purporte  to  be  an  exercise  of  congres- 
sional power  pursuant  to  sectlcm  flve  at  the 
fourteenth  amendment,  the  power  to  enforce 
the  provisions  of  section  one  (Including  the 
guarantee  of  equal  protection)  by  "i^proprl- 
ato  legiaiatlon."  lliat  this  blU  Is  not  main- 
tainable pursuant  to  that  claim  cf  power 
seems  to  be  evident  from  all  at  the  following 
ooDslderations: 

1.  It  nowhere  purporte  to  provide  any 
remedy  at  aU  for  thoae  otherwise  found  to  be 
denied  equal  protection  by  compulsory  as- 
signment to  racially  segregated  schools  in  a 
Stoann-type  case;  it  Is.  In  this  respect,  ut- 
terly different  from  the  separate  bill  sub- 
mitted by  the  Administration.  Neither  does 
It  purpcnt  to  flnd  that  others  whom  a  fed- 
eral court  may  include  within  an  order  con- 
templating busing  are  thereby  denied  equal 
protection,  or  that  their  exclusion  from  any 
such  order  is  essential  to  assure  them  of 
equal  protection.  As  it  doss  not  at  aU  pre- 
clude state  oourte  from  entering  Swann- 
type  coders,  moreover,  it  is  simply  not  con- 
nected with  providing  uniform  means  of 
assuring  equal  protection. 

3.  To  the  extent  that  the  Moratorium  Act 
contemplates  additional  legislation  which 
might,  when  adopted,  be  thought  to  provide 
different  but  equivalent  remedies  for  the  en- 
forcement at  equal  protection  without  fur- 
ther busing,  it  could  be  sustained  only  by 
rsqulrlng  the  Supreme  Court  to  render  an 
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advisory  opinion  respecting  the  constitution- 
ality of  that  other  statute  which  has  neither 
been  adopted  In  fact  nor  properly  before  the 
Court  for  adjudication.  This,  of  course,  is 
itsdf  beyond  the  authority  of  the  Supreme 
Court  to  do.  See  Muakrat  v.  United  States, 
310  VS.  346  (1911);  Haybtirn's  Cose,  3  Dall. 
400;  United  States  v.  Ferreira,  IS  How.  840; 
<3ordon  v.  United  Statee,  Appendix.  117  UJS. 
807;  Correspondence  A  Public  Papers  of  John 
Jay.  vol.  8.  p.  486. 

3.  m  forbidding  any  further  provision  for 
transportation  even  when  essmtlal  In  the 
view  of  the  federal  court  for  the  Immediate 
vindication  of  the  substantive  constitutional 
right  to  equal  protection,  without  providing 
any  alternative  which,  in  the  view  of  Con- 
gress, is  either  a  better  alternative  or  at  least 
an  equivalent  alternative,  the  bill  cannot  be 
said  to  be  one  which  "enforces"  the  right  to 
equal  protection.  Rather,  it  is  one  which 
abridges  that  right,  and  no  such  authority 
U  granted  by  section  flve  of  the  fourteenth 
amendment.  See  Katzen}>aeh  v.  Morgan.  384 
U.S.  641.  n.  10  (1986);  Shapiro  v.  Thompson. 
394  U.S.  6i)  (1080);  Oregon  v.  MitcheU,  400 
U.S.  113, 128  (1971): 

"Congress  may  only  'enforce'  the  provisions 
of  the  amendments  and  may  do  so  only  by 
'appropriate  legislation.'  Congress  has  no 
power  under  the  enforcement  sections  to 
undercut  the  amendmente'  guarantees  of 
personal  equality  and  freedcxn  from  dis- 
crimination, see  Katzenbach  v.  Morgan,  384 
U.S.  641,  651  n.  10  (1966)." 

See  also  Bivens  v.  Six  Unknoum  Federal 
Narcotic  Agents.  403  U.S.  388  (1071). 

The  bill  In  fact  appears  to  be  founded  on 
a  claim   of  congressional   authcurlty   derived 

iro»  Artuiv  01,  plus  t&9  uwwmj  ftoa 

prop«r    clause    of    Az'tlcle    Z.   of    tlie   Consldttx- 

uon.  Presumably,  it  is  derived  from  the 
power  of  Congress  to  provide  for  such  Infe- 
rior federal  courts  as  it  deems  i4>propriate, 

and  to  make  such  exception  and  regulation 
Of  the  Supreme  Court's  appellate  Jurisdiction 
as  it  deems  expedient.  There  is,  no  doubt, 
great  latitude  of  authority  In  these  powers, 
but  I  think  it  clear  from  the  materials  and 
authority  set  forth  earlier  In  this  letter  that 
the  Moratorium  Act  U  not  sustainable  on 
such  a  basis.  It  does  not  deny  Jtirlsdlctlon  to 
hear  the  case,  it  does  not  withdraw  authority 
to  consider  a  claim  otherwise  presented  In  the 
case.  It  does  not  propose  the  substitution  of 
some  remedy  believed  to  be  more  appropri- 
ate than  that  which  It  withdraws,  nor  does 
it  simply  foreclose  a  remedy  inessential  to 
provide  consistent  still  with  the  power  to 
decide  the  case.  Rather,  it  operates  to  man- 
date a  Judicial  result  otherwise  foreclosed 
by  the  Supreme  Court's  Interpretation  of 
what  the  Constitution  requires  as  part  of 
adjudication.  As  It  would  make  the  courte 
the  Instrument  of  adjudication  Inconsistent 
with  the  exercise  of  Judicial  power,  it  vio- 
lates the  separation  of  powers  and  Is,  ac- 
cordingly, unoonstltutlonal.  Neither  the 
labor  Injimctlon  cases  nor  the  depression 
moratorium  statutes  are  similar  In  this  re- 
Bi>ect,  and  neither  affords  suitable  precedent 
to  sustain  this  Act.  Rather,  the  sense  and 
senslbUlty  of  Marbury  v.  Madison  is  at  stake 
here,  and  nothing  short  of  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  may  properly  destroy  it. 
Sincerely, 

WtaxiAM  Van  Alsttnx. 


Case  Wesierm  RzaEBTX  UMivaiaiTT. 

Clevelaii4,  Ohio,  AprU  14, 1972 
Hon.  EicAznTB.  Czlles, 

Congressman,     House     of     Representatives. 
Chairman.  House  Judiciary  Committee. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  OoaraBBBSMAK  Cxllxb:  Ttaank  you  very 
much  for  your  letter  of  March  90. 1071,  with 
which  you  enclosed  a  copy  of  HJL  18018  (the 
propoeed    "Student    Transportation    Mora- 
torium Act  of  1073",  before  your  Oommlttee) ; 
you  also  enelosed  copies  of  HB.  18018  and 
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KM.  18088  (different  versions  of  the  "Equal 
Educational  Opportunities  Act  of  1973",  both 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor) . 

I  have  undertaken  to  study  the  bills  care- 
fully, concentrating  on  HJL  18016.  and  have 
reached  ths  conclusion  that  thers  Is  a  serious 
constitutional  objection  to  HJt.  18016.  I 
should  like  It  to  be  understood  that  my  con- 
stitutional objection  Is  addressed  to  only  one 
besic  provision  of  HJt.  18018  (Sec.  8),  and 
then  only  to  a  particular  application  of  the 
bill.  There  are.  of  course,  some  tnoeder  con- 
stitutional questions  involved  in  HJt.  18018. 
principally  whether  the  propoeed  "Equal 
Educattonol  Opportunities  of  1073"  and.  with 
it.  the  "Student  Itansportatlon  Moratorium 
Act  of  1073"  are  oonsUtutlcnaUy  valid  in  the 
llgjit  of  the  Supreme  Court's  deeclslaQ  m 
Swann  v.  CTtorlotte-Jfeefclenberp  Board  of 
Education,  403  UJS.  1,  30-81  (1071),  vrhlch 
in  Interpreting  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
and  Brown  v.  Board  of  EducatiOH,  847  VS. 
483  (1054) .  soncUoned  the  use  by  the  oourte 
of  more  extensive  busing  as  a  device  tor  ac- 
complishing desegregation.  I  assume  tW' 
guendo,  without  subserlblng  to  It,  the  juln- 
clple  that  the  snbotantlve  provisions  of  the 
"Equal  Educational  Opportunities  Act  of 
1973"  cntle  n  of  HJt.  1S91B.  and  Title  I  of 
HJt.  18088)  are  a  oonstttutiaiially  valid  "en- 
forcement" by  Congress  pursuant  to  Sec- 
tion V  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution.  Nevertheless,  it  Is  my  oplnlcm 
that  Section  3  of  HJt.  13916  violates  the  Con- 
stitution, not  for  any  reasons  of  constitu- 
tional equal  protection,  but  for  being  con- 
trary to  the  broad  constitutional  principle  of 
separation  of  powers  and  the  principle  of  the 
Independ^ce  of  tbe  Judiciary.  In  particular. 

T  skoul<l  like  io  direct  my  aifcentloa  ia  a  sk- 

uatlon  'nrbere  a  lovrer  court  naa  ordere<l  mow 

extensive  busing  as  a  device  of  desegrega- 
tion and  where  In  certain  circumstances 

under  section  S(a)  of  HJa.  ISBie  tbe  Imple- 
mentation of  such  court  orders  would  be 
stayed  perbi^  untu  July  1,  1973.  In  other 
words,  you  have  a  situation  here  where  Con- 
gress attempto  to  nullify,  or  at  least  postpone, 
a  court  decision  because  It  desires  in  the 
future  to  ?Ktabllsh  a  standard  different  from 
that  which  was  established  by  the  court;  by 
the  proposed  bill  Congress  atten^ite  to 
change  the  equitable  effect  of  the  previous 
court  decree.  (It  should  be  noted  that  In  the 
case  at  hand  the  standard  laid  down  by  tbe 
court  in  the  cEerclse  of  ite  equitable  powers 
involves  a  constitutional  question) . 

Such  an  attempt  by  Congress,  in  my 
ofMnlon.  Tlolates  the  principle  of  the  In- 
depoidenoe  of  the  Judiciary,  and  the 
Siqtreme  Court  opinion  of  United  States  v. 
JTMn.  80  VS.  (18  Wall)  138  (1871),  sup- 
ports that  view.  The  Klein  opinion,  of  long 
standing,  has  never  been  questioned  and.  In 
fact,  was  in  1963  referred  to  in  fuU  detaU  by 
Mr.  Justice  Harlan  in  the  celebrated  OUdden 
Company  ▼.  Zdanok  opinion  (870  U.S.  880. 
at  688  (1063)  )  as  demonstrating  an  "uncon- 
stitutional attempt  to  Invade  the  Judicial 
province  by  prescribing  a  rule  of  decision 
In  a  pending  case."  I  shall  attempt  to 
describe  the  Klein  situation  in  fuller  detail 
in  order  to  show  Ite  importance  In  the 
present  case  but  before  doing  so  I  should 
like  to  make  it  clear  that  certain  broader 
issues  are  not  involved  in  my  attack:  I  am 
not  here  contending  that  Congress  may  not 
have  taken  away  the  ^r<sd<ct<on  of  the 
oourte  to  handle  desegregation  matters.  HJt. 
18018  does  not  attempt  to  deprive  the  courte 
of  ^urfsdlctton  in  desegregation  matters: 
thus,  HJt.  18016  doss  not  abolish  court  furis- 
dietion  In  mattsrs  undsr  Title  IV  of  the  Civil 
Rlghte  Act  of  1964  (78  Stat.  341.  346  (1964)  ) . 
I  am  not  here  concerned  with  the  questian 
vrtiethar  such  a  provision  would  have  been 
dselrable  or.  in  some  situations,  may  have 
been  unfflonstitutional.  Consequently,  we 
are  not  here  concerned  with  the  many  dlOer- 
Mit  types  of  case  irtilch  have  sanrtlonert  Con- 
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greaalonal  annulment  of  the  courts'  jur  idic- 
tion  to  h«*r  »  caae.  Thus,  the  following  ;mm, 
for  Inatanoe,  an  of  no  reI«vftno«  here:  DtM- 
trict  of  Columbia  ▼.  Salim,  183  U.S.  62  (  901) 
(repeal   sanctioned  of   a  iurUdictiona     act 
though  prior  thereto  plaintiff  had  reoo  rered 
judgment  in  the   lower  court);    Burner  v. 
Vnited  States,  343  US.  112  (1962)  (chat  gc  of 
sututory    language    held    to    have    <  nded 
iuriadlctUm   of   a   pending   siUt);    La  if   v. 
S.  a.  Shinner  A  Co.,  303  U.S.  323,  330  (938) 
(generally    sustaining    the    power   of    Con- 
gress to  limit  the  furUdiction  of  the  Ini  erlor 
courts  of  the  power  of  Congress  to  11ml :  the 
furUdUstion  of  the  Inferior  courU   ol    the 
United  SUtes):  or  the  celebrated  tx    wrte 
McCardle  case  (74  VS.  (7  WaU.)  600  (U  69) ) 
(the  famous  habeas  corpus  decision,  w  iil<^. 
In  a  later  opinion  {Bruner  v.  Vnited  Siatet, 
aupra)   the  Supreme  Court  summarlc4d  as 
holding  that  "when  a  law  conferring  i\irU- 
diction  Is  repealed  without  any  reservation 
as  to  pending  cases,  all  cases  fall  wltt    the 
law").  None  of  these  cases  are  of  relevance 
here  because  H.R.  13916  does  not  attemj  it  to 
annul  Jiirlsdlctlon;  It  seeks  to  prescrlh  t  for 
the  judiciary  a  rule  of  decision  In  pen  Ung 
cases.  Nor  is  there  any  need  here  for  xn- 
Blderlng  the  general  provisions  on  the  <  (feet 
of  repealer  sUtutues  (1  U.S.C.  I  109)  ilnce 
HJl.  13916  In  no  way  attempts  to  repeal  any 
statute.  It  merely  seeks  to  nullify  exl  ting 
Interpretations  of  statutory,  and  In  fact  in- 
stitutional, provisions. 

The  facts  In  Vnited  States  v.  Klein  wc  re  as 
follows :     The    Captured     and    Aband  med 
Property  Act  had  authorized  suit  In  the  C  ourt 
of  Claims  for  the  return  of  seized  Confedi  rate 
property  on  proof  that  plaintiff  bad  ( Iven 
no  aid  or  comfort  to  the  rebellion.  In  Ut  ited 
States  V.  Padelford,  76  U.S.    (9  Wall.)    631 
(1869)   the  Supreme  Court  had  ruled  that 
the  statute  was  satisfied  when  the  clali  uut 
had  received  a  pardon  under  a  Preside:  itlal 
general     amnesty.     Immediately     therei  ^ter 
Congress.  whUe  the  appeal  In  the  Klein  case 
was  pending,  enacted  a  rider  to  an  appro]  na- 
tion   bill,    forbidding   proof   of    loyalty    by 
pardon.  In  Vnited  States  v.  Klein,  80  U.S   ( 13 
Wall.)   128  (1871),  the  Supreme  Court    leld 
this   statute    unconstitutional.   Reoognl  sing 
that   Congress   had   "complete   control    over 
the  organization  and  existence"  of  the  C  turt 
of  Claims,  the  Supreme  Court  stated  the  act 
amounted  to  a  "rule  of  decision.  In  ca  ises 
pending,  prescribed  by  Congress.  ...  VI  bat 
Is  this  (the  actl  but  to  prescribe  a  rule  for 
the  decision  of  a  cause  In  a  particular  w  ty? 
In  the  case  before  us,  the  Court  of  Cla  ms 
has  rendered  judgment  for  the  claimant  i  nd 
an  appeal  has  been  taken  to  this  court.  We 
are  directed  to  rtlsmlsw  the  appeal,  if  we  1  nd 
that  the  judgment  must  be  affirmed,  beca  ise 
of  a  pardon  granted  to  the  Intestate  of    he 
claimants. . . .  Can  we  do  so  without  allow  ng 
that  the  legislature  may  prescribe  rules  of 
decision  to  the  Judicial  Department  of    he 
government  In  cases  pending  before  it?    Ve 
think  not :  ...  We  must  think  that  Congr  sss 
has    Inadvertently   passed   the   limit   wh  ch 
separates   the   legislative  from   the   judl  lal 
power.  It  Is  of  vital  Importance  that  t 
powers  be  kept  distinct."  (at  146,  146.  i 
In  my  opinion,  this  clear  holding  in 
Klein  strongly  suggesta  that,  similarly, 
"student  Transportation  Moratorium  Ac,  „ 
1972"  Is  unoonsututlooal.  In  both  sltuat  ons 
there    was    a   prior   Supreme   Court   ru  Ing 
(Vnited  States  v.  Padelford  and  Swan  i  v. 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg  Board  of  Educa\  ton, 
respectively) ;  in  both  situations  the  Supr  ime 
Court  decision  had  Interpreted  a  preecr  bed 
scheme    (In   the   Klein   case   preocrlbed   by 
statute:   here  even  more  directly  preacrl  led 
by  the  Constitution);  and  in  both  sltuat  ons 
an  attempt  is  made  to  change  the  rule  of  de- 
cision In  pending  cases.  Certainly  there  are 
some    differences    between     two    sltuatl  >n8 
(the  Klein  case  being  a  suit  against  the  fed- 
eral government,  etc.)    but  I  beUeve  t  »»t 
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these  dlaslmllarltles  are  minor.  The  basic 
matter  U  that,  like  In  Klein,  HJl.  13916  U  a 
violation  of  the  fundamental  doctrine  of 
separation  of  powers. 

As  Indicated,  these  comments  are  basically 
limited  to  HJi.  13916,  but  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  broad  constitutional  principle, 
enunciated  In  the  Klein  opinion,  of  an  at- 
tempted Interference  with  the  judiciary 
would  seem  to  apply  specifically  also  to  a 
certain  provision  of  the  "Equal  Educational 
Opportunities  Act  of  1972"  (section  406  of 
H.R.  13916  and  sec.  306  of  HJt.  13983) .  Under 
the  propoeed  rule  there  would  be  a  manda- 
tory reopening  of  previous  court  orders  de- 
creeing desegregation  under  the  Civil  Rights 
Act.  Aside  from  the  larger  constitutional 
questions  involved,  such  a  solution,  in  my 
opinion,  would  also  raise  the  Klein  questions 
as  a  possible  Interference  with  the  judiciary. 
The  Supreme  Court's  opinion  In  Pope  v. 
Vnited  States,  333  U.S.  1,  8-9  (1944),  when 
mentioning  the  Klein  bedding,  suggested  that 
that  case  under  certain  conditions  also  pro- 
hibits a  Congressional  act  from  setting  aside 
a  judgment  In  a  case  already  decided.  Such 
an  unconstitutional  attempt,  it  might  be 
urged,  would  be  made  In  the  above-men- 
tioned sections  of  the  "Equal  Educational 
Opportunities  of  1972." 

In  summary,  I  should  like  to  emphasize 
that  my  comments  are  not  addressed  to  the 
broad  constitutional  arguments  against  HJt. 
13916,  which  are  based  on  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment   and   which   woiild  attempt   to 
show  that  HJt.  13916  In  certain  situations 
would  deprive  Individuals  of  constitutional 
rights.  Quite  aside  from  these  broad  argu- 
ments, my  comments  are  Intended  to  show 
that,   even   If   the   Fourteenth   Amendment 
arguments  were   Invalid,   HJl.   13916  would 
suffer  from  Its  violation  of  the  constitutional 
principle  of  separation  of  powers.  Finally,  I 
have  sought  to  demonstrate  another  fact: 
even  assuming  that  there  U  broad,  unlimited 
power  In  Congress  to  abolish  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  courts — and  there  may  be  legitimate 
reasons  for  doubting  the  broad  scope  of  such 
power — the  Klein  principle  shows  that  Con- 
gress does  not,  as  a  "minor"  power,  possess 
the  authority,  without  changing  a  statute,  to 
prescribe  a  rule  of  decision  for  the  courts  In 
pending  litigation.  Such  an  attempt  Is  being 
considered  by  the  Supreme  Court  an  uncon- 
stitutional Interference  with  the  Judiciary,  in 
violation  of  the   principle  of  separation   of 
powers.  In  other  words.  Congressional  power 
to  abolish  jurisdiction  does  not,  as  a  "minor" 
matter.    Include    authority    to    violate    the 
principle  of  separation  of  powers. 

These  comments  were  Included  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  which 
thanked  you  for  sending  me  the  pertinent 
bills.  Of  course,  I  hereby  give  you  full  au- 
thority to  utilize  the  comments  In  any  way 
you  desire  and  to  Include  them  as  part  of  the 
record  of  hearings  on  H.K.  13916. 
Very  respectfuUy  yours, 

SmMXT  B.  Jacobt, 

Professor  of  Law. 
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Statxmxnt  Sicnxd  bt  Law  School  FACtriTT 
Mbkbbui 
The  undersigned  Uw  teachers  are  strongly 
opposed  to  the  two  bills  proposed  by  Presi- 
dent NUon  for  passage  by  Congress  on  the 
subject  of  busing  of  school  children.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  two  bills.  If  enacted,  would 
sacrifice  the  enforcement  of  constitutional 
rights.  Impair  the  functions  of  the  judiciary 
under  a  rule  of  law,  and  jeopardise  Improved 
schooling  for  many,  many  children.  More 
specifically,  our  reasons  for  opposition  are  as 
follows : 

(1)  The  Supreme  Court  declared  the  segre- 
gated dual  school  system  unconstitutional  In 
the  Brown  case  18  yean  ago.  For  much  of 
that  period,  opponents  of  the  Brovon  decision 
have  successfully  avoided  and  delayed  Its  en- 
forcement. Only  recently  has  the  enforce- 


ment process  achieved  any  momentum.  En- 
actment of  the  two  bills  at  this  time  wlU 
certainly  be  seen— by  blacks  and  whites 
•U*« — •*  *  major  break  in  the  Nation's  re- 
solve to  realize  the  constitutional  rights  of 
bUck  chUdren  under  the  Brown  decision. 
Moreover,  the  very  propoeal  of  these  bills-! 
espedaUy  given  the  psychological  Impact  of 
the  President's  speech — will  seriously  hamper 
and  may  well  cripple  efforts  now  under  way 
to  achieve  compliance  with  Brown. 

(3)  The  two  bills  caU  for  a  very  substan- 
tial change  In  the  standards  and  modes  of 
enforcement  of  Brown  by  the  courts.  Their 
enactment  by  Congress  under  Section  6  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  Invokes  a  rarely 
exercised  power  whose  limits  are  not  at  all 
clear.  Strong  doubts  of  constitutionality 
exist,  with  constitutional  lawyera  differing  as 
to  the  outcome  if  the  bills  were  to  become 
law  and  their  legality  tested  In  the  courts. 

Whatever  may  be  the  scope  of  the  Congres- 
sional power,  the  proposed  bills  clearly  would 
misdirect  it.  The  President  Is  encouraging 
Congress  to  react  in  a  panic  to  busing,  as 
though  that  were  the  key  Issue,  when  he 
should  be  exercising  his  leadership  to  calm 
the  public  and  to  call  on  Congress  to  deal 
with  busing  as  one  aspect  of  a  comprehensive 
program  for  ending  dual  systems  of  segre- 
gated schools.  This  falliire  of  leadership  la 
highlighted  by  two  key  facts.  According  to 
Administration  sources,  while  about  40  per 
cent  of  the  Nation's  school  children  are 
bused  to  school,  at  most  l  per  cent  or  2  per 
cent  of  this  total  are  bused  for  reasons  of 
desegregation.  Secondly.  In  calling  for  an  ex- 
penditure of  2.6  bUllon  dollan  on  "Inner- 
city  schools."  the  Administration  has  not 
added  one  dollar  to  existing  programs  or  pro- 
posals It  has  previously  made.  The  net  effect 
of  the  present  proposals  Is  to  cut  back  sharp- 
ly on  existing  remedies  for  segregation  while 
offering  little  or  nothing  In  their  place. 

(3)  The  two  bills  Involve  a  needless  and 
dangerous  disruption  of  the  proper  relation- 
ships between  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress on  the  one  side  and  the  Supreme  Court 
and  other  federal  courts  on  the  other.  As  re- 
cently as  one  year  ago  In  the  Swann  case,  in 
light  of  almost  20  years  of  experience  with 
enforcing  Brown,  the  Supreme  Court  ap- 
proved of  coiu^-ordered  busing  as  one  means 
of  disestablishing  dual  school  systems — a 
means  which  in  particular  cases  might  be 
necessary  to  bring  about  a  unitary,  desegre- 
gated school  system.  The  Court  did  not  insist 
that  busing  was  required  In  any  mechanical 
way  or  that  Its  disadvantages  should  be 
Ignored  by  federal  judges. 

The  President  has  suggested  that  lower 
federal  courts  have  gone  beyond  the  Supreme 
Coiui; — and  In  his  view.  Improperly  so.  One 
would  then  expect  the  Administration  to 
press  appeals  of  these  decisions  to  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  perhaps  to  ask  that  Con- 
gress mandate  stays  of  execution  pending 
the  appeals.  Instead,  the  Administration  pre- 
sents proposals  which  amount  to  a  declara- 
tion of  no  confidence  In  the  courts  and  a 
repiidlatlon  of  what  they  have  done  under 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States.  If  we  take  the  President  at  his  word, 
this  Is  prematura  and  unnecessary.  It  risks 
the  very  undermining  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
standing  that  the  President  has  on  other  oc- 
casions said  shoiUd  be  avoided. 

(4)  One  need  not  be  an  advocate  of  large- 
scale  busing  to  see  the  harms  and  dangers 
In  the  proposed  scheme.  Serious  questions 
about  various  aspects  of  busing  have  been 
raised  by  both  blacks  and  whites.  But  the 
Administration  has  not  asked  Congress  to 
regulate  alleged  excesses  of  busing  in  a  selec- 
tive, sensitive  way.  Rather,  the  Administra- 
tion seeks  to  eliminate  all  btising  as  a  remedy 
for  desegregation  by  placing  rigid,  mechani- 
cal limitations  on  It.  The  practical  effect  Is 
that  busing  could  no  longer  be  used  even 
as  a  minor  but  necessary  part  of  a  deaegrega- 
tlon  plan  that  emphasized,  for  example,  new 
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geographic  districts,  or  school  pairings.  It  is 
in  cases  of  this  kind  that  the  threats  to  the 
enforcement  of  Broxon  and  to  the  proper  role 
of  the  courts  are  clearest. 

We  call  on  Congress  to  reject  the  two  pro- 
posed bills  on  busing. 

Signed  by  the  following  memben  of  Har- 
vard Law  School : 

Paul  M.  Bator,  Derrick  A.  Bell,  Jr.,  Gary 
Bellow.  Derek  C.  Bok,  Stephen  O.  Breyer, 
Victor  Brudney,  Clark  Byse,  A.  James  Cas- 
ner,  Abram  Cbayes.  Archibald  Cox,  John  P. 
Dawson,  Richard  H.  Field,  Paul  A.  Freund, 
Charles  M.  Haar,  Philip  B.  Heymann,  Benja- 
min Kaplan,  Andrew  L.  Kaufman,  and  Lance 
Llebman. 

Louis  Loss,  John  H.  Mansfield,  Mlcliael  J. 
Mclntyr?,  Karen  S.  Metzger,  Frank  I.  Michel- 
man,  Arthur  R.  Miller,  Albert  M.  Sacks,  Frank 
E.  A.  Sander,  David  L.  Shapiro.  Richard  B. 
Stewart,  Arthur  E.  Sutherland,  Donald  T. 
Trautman,  Laurence  H.  Tribe,  Donald  F. 
Turner,  James  Vorenberg,  Uoyd  L.  Weinreb, 
and  Ralph  U.  Whltten. 

We  call  on  Congress  to  reject  the  two  pro- 
posed bills  on  busing. 

Signed  by  the  following  memben  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Law  School: 

Martin  J.  Aronsteln,  Paul  Bender,  Paul  W. 
Bruton,  Martha  A.  Field.  David  Fllvaroff.  Jef- 
ferson B.  Fordham,  Daniel  I.  Halpertn,  How- 
ard Lesnick,  Clarence  Morris,  William  Nel- 
son, Covey  Oliver.  Richard  Sloane.  Edward 
Sparer,  Ralph  S.  Spritzer,  and  Bernard  Wolf- 
man. 

We  call  on  Congress  to  reject  the  two  pro- 
posed bills  on  busing. 

Signed  by  the  following  memben  of  Co- 
lumbia Law  School: 

Curtis  J.  Berger,  Harlan  M.  Blake,  Oemge 
Cooper.  Harold  S.  Edgar,  E.  Allan  Famsworth, 
Wolfgang  O.  Frledmann,  William  R.  Fry, 
Nina  M.  Oalston,  Richard  N.  Gardner,  Harvey 
J.  Ooldschmld,  Frank  P.  Crad.  Louis  Henkln, 
Harold  L.  Korr,  and  Louis  Lusky. 

Michael  C.  Meltsner,  Arthur  W.  Murphy, 
Harriett  Rabb,  Albert  J.  Rosenthal,  Leonard 
M.  Ross.  Benno  C.  Schmidt,  Abraham  D.  So- 
faer,  Philip  O.  Schrag,  Michael  L.  Sovem, 
Peter  L.  Strauss,  H.  Richard  Uvlller,  Walter 
Werner,  WUliam  F.  Toung,  and  John  M. 
Kemocban. 


KENNEDY  CENTER  CHRONOLCX5Y 


HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

OF  CALXFOBNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Apm  27,  1972 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  take  this  opportunity  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  this 
body  an  article  that  appeared  in  the  Feb- 
ruary program  of  the  Kennedy  Center 
for  the  Performing  Arts.  It  is  a  thumb- 
nail sketch  and  history  of  the  coming 
into  being  of  the  Kennedy  Center,  pre- 
pared by  a  man  who  played  a  major  role 
in  its  development,  the  center's  general 
counsel,  the  distinguished  Ralph  E. 
Becker. 

I  place  the  article  in  the  Record  at 
this  time  so  that  all  of  us  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  center — and  that  in- 
cludes the  millions  of  our  citizens  across 
ttda  great  eountzy — may  know  firsthand 
of  those  who  are  chiefly  responsible  for 
the  legislation  that  became  law,  the  law 
that  eventually  became  the  brick  and 
mortar  of  the  Kennedy  Center. 

The  article  follows : 

KxmfisT  CEKTxa  CmoNOUXiT 

The  September  8. 1971,  inauguration  of  the 
John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Arts  provided  Washington  with  a  culttiral 
center  second  to  none.  Four  Presidents  par- 
ticipated in  making  this  dream  a  reality.  In 
1968.  President  Xlaenhower  signed  the  legls- 
latioa  creating  a  national  ctUtural  center. 
In  1963,  President  Kennedy  i4>proved  a  de- 
sign change  to  that  which  we  now  see  on 
the  bantai  of  the  Potcnnae.  In  1964,  President 
Johnson  signed  legistetton  renaming  the  Cen- 
ter the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts.  And  In  1969,  President  Nixon 
signed  legislation  pomlttlng  the  Center  to 
be  completed;  he  arttended  the  openings  of 
the  Concert  Ball  and  Elsenhower  Theater  in 
1971. 

The  enactment  of  the  legislation  creating 
the  Oento'  was  bi-partisan  in  nature,  and 
the  fact  that  it  has  been  fully  supported  by 
four  Presidents  attests  to  its  wide  siq^x^rt. 
The  oo-authon  of  this  bi-partisan  legislation 
included  Senaton  WUey,  Saltonstall,  Pul- 
bright  and  Clark;  Congressmen  Thompson. 
Wright,  Keams  and  FulUm.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  Senator  Wiley  and  Congressman  Ful- 
ton, they  have  all  served  on  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  and  Senator  Fulbright  and  Con- 
gressmen Thompson  and  Wright  have  been 
mmnbere  of  the  Board  since  its  inception  in 
1958. 

When  the  legislation  was  flret  introduced, 
it  provided  for  a  small  site  on  the  Mall 
which  would  have  been  insufficient  for  a 
performing  arts  center  and  which  was  also 
being  claimed  as  a  site  for  the  Air  Museum. 
Through  some  very  complex  negotiations  in- 
cluding exchanges  of  land,  the  Center  was 
shifted  to  the  beautiful  Potomac  River  site. 

To  name  all  of  those  who  assisted  In  ob- 
taining critical  legislation  would  be  impos- 
sible. However,  no  piece  of  the  chronology  of 
the  Kennedy  Center  would  be  complete  with- 
out applauding  the  work  of  the  respective 
legislative  committees  of  Congress  and  their 
staffs — ^The  Public  Works  Committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate,  and  the  Appropriations 
Committees  of  the  House  and  Senate.  From 
the  very  beginning  many  in  Congress  have 
worked  through  difficult  times  to  complete 
the  project:  Senator  Chavez,  Chairman  of 
the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee,  suc- 
ceeded by  Senaton  McNamara  and  Randolph 
(the  present  Chairman)  and  the  ranking  Re- 
publican, Senator  O>oper;  Senaton  Jordan, 
Oravel,  Boggs  and  Welcker  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee, who  have  been  ever  attentive  to  the 
Center's  needs.  Tlielr  counterparts  on  the 
House  side  have  been  equally  helpfiil:  Con- 
gressman Buckley,  Chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  succeeded  by 
Congressman  Fallon  and  the  present  Chair- 
man. Congressman  Blatnlk,  and  the  ranking 
R^ublioans  Congressmen  Auehincloss, 
Cramer  and  now  Harsha;  and  Congressman 
Jones,  Chairman  of  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  PuMic  BuUdlngs  and  Orounds  and  the 
present  Chairman,  Congressman  Oray,  and 
the  ranking  Republican  Congressman  Orover. 
They  were  assisted  in  no  smaU  measure  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee  Chairman  of 
the  Senate.  Senator  Haydm,  who  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Senator  RusseU  and  the  present 
Chairman  Senator  EUender,  with  the  mnklng 
Republicans  Smatore  Mundt  and  Toung; 
and  on  the  House  side  Congressman  Mabon 
as  Committee  Chairman  and  Congressman 
Klrwan  as  Subcommittee  Chairman,  suc- 
ceeded by  Congreaswoman  Hanson,  with  the 
i«nking  RepuUioans  Congressmen  Bow,  Rie- 
fti  and  Harrison.  Memben  of  the  House  and 
Senate  staff  have  also  provided  continued 
and  sage  guidance.  Richard  StilUvan.  Clifton 
W.  EnflMd,  J.  B.  Huyett,  Jr.,  Barry  Myen, 
BaUey  Guard;  also,  Eugene  Wilhelm,  George 
Evans  and  Paul  Eaton. 

Nor  can  one  overlook  the  tremendous  as- 
sistance of  such  institutions  as  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  of  which  the  Center  was 
made  a  bureau,  the  National  Park  Service, 
The  National  Capital  Planning  Commission 
and  the  General  Services  Administration,  the 
Center's  agent  for  design  and  construction. 
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The  firet  Chairman  of  the  Center  was 
Arthur  nemming.  Secretary  of  HEW,  and 
its  Executive  Vice  Chairman,  who  later  served 
as  Chairman,  was  L.  Corrin  Strong,  formerly 
Ambassador  to  Norway,  appointed  by  Pres- 
ident Elsenhower.  Mr.  Strong  provided  strong 
fltumcial  and  moral  support  in  a  time  of  great 
need. 

Edward  DureU  Stone  was  engaged  as  the 
arehltect  for  the  Center  in  1969  and  produced 
plans  tor  the  Center  in  1961.  At  this  time, 
Roger  Stevens  was  appointed  by  President 
Kennedy  as  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trust- 
ees of  the  Center.  Mr.  Stevens  was  instru- 
mental in  changing  the  concept  submitted 
by  Mr.  Stone:  and,  in  1962,  a  new  concept 
evolved  which  reduced  the  cost  substantially 
and  made  the  structure  even  more  beneficial 
and  practical.  President  Kennedy  and  Gen- 
eral Elsenhower  approved  of  this  concept. 

In  1962,  the  Center  sponsored  a  telecast 
across  the  country  to  raise  money,  in  which 
General  and  Mra.  Elsenhower,  speaking  from 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  joined  with  President  Ken- 
nedy on  closed-circuit  TV  to  urge  public 
support  f<Mr  the  Center.  On  October  12,  1963, 
shortly  before  his  assassination.  President 
Kennedy  assembled  over  100  top  business 
leaden  and  received  their  pledge  and  support 
to  furnish  money  for  the  Center.  The  late 
President  was  planning  a  massive  campaign 
for  support  when  the  tragedy  took  place. 

Although  many  projects  were  being  re- 
named for  President  Kennedy  after  this 
tragedy  occurred.  It  was  agreed  by  many 
memben  of  Congress  and  other  interested 
persons  that  becavise  of  President  Kennedy's 
dedication  and  devotion  to  the  arts,  the  Cen- 
ter would  be  a  fitting  memorial  to  him.  His 
family  agreed  that  it  would  be  appropriate 
to  permit  the  Center  to  be  renamed  after 
President  Kennedy  as  his  sole  memorial  In 
the  nation's  capital.  Therefore,  in  1964.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  signed  legislation  authorizing 
the  change  In  name  and  providing  further 
federal  supp<»t.  The  groimd-breaking  oc- 
curred In  1964,  with  President  Johnson  doing 
the  honore  and  construction  began  in  earnest 
in  1967.  When  President  Nixon  assumed  office 
in  January.  1969.  his  administration  con- 
tinued to  support  the  Kennedy  Center. 

In  addition  to  the  unprecedented  bi-par- 
tisan support  of  four  Presidents  and  the  Con- 
gress, millions  of  Americans — school  children, 
college  students,  philanthropists,  corpora- 
tions and  people  from  all  walks  of  life — have 
made  individual  contributions  In  memory  of 
the  late  President.  Over  20  foreign  nations 
have  also  memorialized  the  late  President  by 
contributing  gifts.  Congress  has  furnished 
matching  funds  and  a  borrowing  authority 
for  about  two- thirds  of  the  cost  of  the  Center. 

Thiu.  four  Presidents,  untold  numben  of 
Americans  and  foreign  nations  have  sup- 
ported and  worked  unceasingly  to  provide 
the  nation's  capital  with  a  performing  arts 
faculty  which  wUl  equal  those  found 
throughout  the  world.  As  a  result,  the  Amer- 
ican public  and  foreign  vlslton  may  enjoy 
the  finest  in  the  performing  arts  In  this  living 
memorial  to  John  F.  Kennedy. 

Ralph  E.  Bkxsk, 

General  Counsel. 


WE  PROMISE 


HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN 

or   aHODB   XSLAMB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AjtrU  27.  1972 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
efforts  to  protect  the  environment  have 
inspired  many  citizens  to  take  a  new 
look  at  the  world  we  live  in.  I  foimd  this 
message  by  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Riefler  most 
relevant: 
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Fogaity, 


irUl 

Id 

U 


world 


In  loTlng  memory  to:  PrMldant  John 
KiMiniwIy.   Oongmimin.    John   ■ 
And  Joan  Bobbins. 
W*    promlM    Ood    with     each     wlnt^- 

qivlng — aummer  and  f  «U  that  we 

ioKn,  preeerTe  end  pcoteot  the 

%b»%  w  were  bom  Into 
BonorewlMre  elong  the  way  we  have  take^ 

for  granted 
The  winter**  flnt  snow — elelgh  rldee— fnd 

biHPPy  children 
The  flnt  robin  and  the  flowers  that  bl<iom 

with  spring 
The  summer  sun — the  beaohes — the  w4ter 

we  swim  and  sail  on 
Ibe  autumn's  golden  leaTse— the  fnsh  o^lsp 

air  w«  breath 
We  promise  we  will  no  longer  fall  to  ohei^lsh 

your  gifts 
We  promise  Ood  that  we  will  love,  pi  us  A  lie 

and  protect  your  legacy  bestowed  ufon 

us  at  birth — 
Tlila  beautiful  world  you  once  gave  to  udl 


URBAN  ACTIVISM:   THE  PIQHT 
STEM  THE  BLIGHT 
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HON.  DAN  ROSTENKOWSKI 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THX  HOT7SX  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  27.  1972 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  March  18  and  19.  representatives  of 
228  community  organizations  from  50 
American  cities  convened  the  first  Na' 
tlonal  Housing  Conference  in  the  auli 
torium  of  an  elementary  school  in  he 
heart  of  my  congressional  district.  T  lis 
conference,  which  was  called  togetl»er 
by  the  members  of  the  West  Side  C(  ta- 
lition,  a  growing  organization  which  r  tp- 
resents  nine  church  and  commuzlty 
groups  on  the  West  side  of  Chics  go. 
These  groups  have  banded  together  in 
attempt  to  solve  the  real  estate  tnd 
housing  problems  which  have  come  to 
plague  their  community. 

The  conference  was  not  called  by  p  ro- 
fessionals,  nor  was  it  conducted  by  p  :o- 
fessionals.  The  people  that  came  to  C  lil- 
cago  for  this  meeting  shared  but  me 
common  element — concern  about  the  Tu- 
ture  of  their  neighborhoods.  The  on- 
ference  was  not  without  its  problens, 
nor  was  it  without  its  disagreements. ;  }ut 
the  problems  and  the  disagreements 
were  put  aside  in  the  effort  to  reaci  i  a 
common  groimd — a  ground  from  wh  ch 
they  all  could  work  to  save  their  cc  n- 
munitles.  This  gathering  in  Chicago,  y  ras 
a  true  example  of  the  rise  of  the  mi  ich 
talked  about  "new  populism,"  the  grs  ss- 
roots  activism  which  has  gained  much 
attention  in  recent  months.  It  was  an  >n- 
couraglng  demonstration  of  how  pec  pie 
of  all  colors  and  ethnic  indentlty  cculd 
find  it  possible  to  work  together. 

The  basic  spirit  of  this  conference  '  ras 
captured  very  well  in  an  article  publis]  ted 
In  the  Chicago  Tribune  on  Sunday,  A]  iril 
23. 1  insert  this  article  by  Perry  Woo^  in 
the  RxcoRD  at  this  point,  because  I  |eel 
that  we  can  all  learn  a  lesson  from 
ethnic  and  racial  minorities  who 
ered  in  Chicago  in  a  display  of  ur|>an 
unity: 
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TXnaAN  Activism:   Trb  Piobt  To  Smc  ths 

BUOKT 

(By  Peiry  L.  Weed) 

The  sign  covering  the  rear  wall  of  the 
auditorium  of  St.  Sylvester's  Kementary 
School  read  "People's  Politics  Can  Make  the 
Difference."  Acting  on  this  slogan,  repreeent- 
atlves  of  aas  community  organ  Iwatlons  from 
00  American  eltlee  convened  the  National 
Housmg  Conference  at  8037  W.  Palmer  St. 
In  a  deteriorating  while  ethnic  community. 

The  convention,  held  March  18  and  19,  can 
be  characterized  as  a  desperate  effort  by  theee 
urban  representatives  to  save  their  commu- 
nlUes. 

Oale  Clncotta,  a  Chicago  housewife  and 
community  organiser  as  weU  as  the  domi- 
nant force  in  organising  and  coordinating 
the  convention,  sounded  the  rallying  cry  with 
her  welcoming  remarks: 

"Chicago  Is  my  city.  For  others.  It's  Detroit 
or  Philadelphia.  The  city  Is  our  life.  We  dont 
want  to  live  anywhere  else.  No  one  Is  going 
to  push  us  out,  whether  it  be  government,  re- 
altors, or  the  big  money  combines  who  think 
they  are  controlling  our  lives.  What  for  so 
long  have  been  considered  natural  phenome- 
na— changing  neighborhoods  and  deteriorat- 
ing eltlee — are  not  natural.  It's  a  plan  and 
somebody  la  making  a  lot  of  money  out  of 
Changing  neighborhoods."  She  concluded: 
"Wbat  In  the  heU  are  we  going  to  do  about 
It?" 

Urban  populism  dominated  this  convention 
of  1,000  white  ethnics,  blacks,  and  Spanish- 
Americans.  Committed  to  preserving  their 
neighborhoods  and  to  reforming  existing 
housing  programs,  the  three  groups  remained 
under  the  same  roof  for  two  days  and  co- 
operated with  one  another. 

The  delegates,  while  largely  from  the  older 
Industrial  cities  of  the  Northeast  and  Great 
lAkes  region,  came  from  cities  In  24  states 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  to  voice  their 
grievances  about  governmental  and  private 
housing  practices. 

The  Rev.  Oeno  Baronl,  director  of  the 
National  Center  for  Urban  Ethnic  Affairs  and 
the  emerging  national  spokesman  for  ethnic 
America,  told  the  delegates  the  puri>ose  for 
the  Chicago  gathering  was  to  sensitise  es- 
tablished institutions  to  urban  problems;  to 
develop  community  organisations  and  leiad- 
ers;  to  bring  white  ethnics,  blacks,  and  Span- 
ish-Americans together  to  promote  coopera- 
tion, coalition,  and  group  action. 

Pather  Baronl's  center  Is  committed  to 
the  advancement  of  the  ethnic  movement. 
The  center  coeponsored  and  underwrote  most 
of  the  expenses  for  the  National  Housing 
Conference. 

While  racial  and  ethnic  conflict  permeated 
the  activities  of  the  oonferenoe,  the  domi- 
nant Interest  was  In  the  weU-belng  and 
stability  of  the  nel^borhoods  Inhabited  by 
the  delegates.  Oroup  styles  were  varied  and 
old  hoetUltlee  surfaced  but  the  delegates 
agreed  that  white  ethnic,  black,  and  Dan- 
ish-American cooperation  Is  Imperative  if 
their  neighborhoods  are  to  be  saved. 
~Xlmoet  au  of  the  delegates  feD  Into  the 
•8,000  to  $10,000  Income  category  and  thetr 
socio-economic  class  coupled  with  their  com- 
mon conoem  about  decent  housing  and  safe 
netghborhoods  held  them  together.  The  vU- 
llans  were  the  Federal  Hotulng  Authority: 
George  Romney,  secretary  of  housing  and 
urban  development;  and  public  and  private 
housing  bxutwrats. 

Olven  the  white  ethnic  sponsors  and  set- 
ting of  the  convention,  there  seemed  a  dis- 
tinct possibility  that  the  conference  would 
develop  Into  a  racist  organisation  to  Impede 
black  and  Spanlah-Amerlean  residential  "tn- 
vaslona."  While  the  National  Center  fOr 
Urban  Ethnic  Affairs  provided  money  and 
organlntlonal  assistance,  It  was  the  white 
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ethnics  of  the  Chicago's  West  Side  Coalition 
who  made  the  convention  possible. 

The  West  side  OoaUtlon,  a  looee  umbrella 
organlaatton  oS  43  community  organizations. 
Claims  to  represent  a  half  million  re^deats 
of  Chicago's  Weet  Side  and  over  the  year  and 
a  half  of  Its  existence.  It  has  oonoemed  It- 
self with  housing  and  real  estate  abuses.  1to» 
coalition  Is  dominated  by  the  Northwest 
Community  Organisation.  Our  Lady  of  the 
Angels  Church,  and  the  Organization  for  a 
Better  Austin. 

A  major  Interest  of  theee  three  predom- 
inately white  ethnic  organisations  Is  to  keep 
poor  blacks  and  Spanlsh-Amsrleans  out  of 
thslr  community,  for  they  are  perceived  as  a 
threat  to  the  stability  of  their  neighborhoods 
and  llfastyle. 

Indeed,  theee  dominant  groups  of  the  Weet 
Side  Coalition  called  for  the  most  critical  vote 
of  the  convention  on  their  resolution  to  de- 
clare a  six-month  moratorium  on  further 
FHA  mortgage  loans.  Regardlees  of  legltl> 
mate  complaints  by  blacks  and  Spanish- 
Americans  about  FHA  abuses,  they  correctly 
saw  that  the  reeolution  adversely  affected 
them  and  allied  with  yoimg  and  poor  white 
delegates  to  narrowly  defeat  It. 

No  debate  or  vote  at  the  convention  raised 
the  passions  of  the  delegates  to  a  higher 
level. 

It  was  not  untu  noon  of  the  seoond  day 
that  leaders  caucused  to  plan  for  the  few 
remaining  hours  of  the  convention  and  for 
organizational  follow-up. 

The  Weet  Bide  Coalition  leaders  recom- 
mended a  foUow-up  committee  of  elected 
repreeentatlves  from  each  HUD  regioD.  The 
proposal  was  negatively  received  by  Walter 
Brooks  of  the  Northeast  Community  Orga- 
nization of  Baltimore.  Brooks  countered  wltb 
a  suggestion  that  each  delegation  appoint 
one  of  Its  own  members  and  they  meet  In 
late  April  in  another  dty. 

Brooks  emerged  ss  the  convention's  most 
significant  leader.  While  he  demonstrated  ex- 
ceptional leadership  skills.  Brooks,  a  99-year- 
old  black,  also  became  a  symbol  of  black  and 
white  cooperation.  Taking  over  temporarily 
for  the  chairman  designated  for  the  first  day 
and  Immediately  demonstrating  his  parlia- 
mentary skills,  he  remained  chairman  for 
the  convention's  duration. 

ICOVKMXNT  m  IMTAMCT 

"nus  black  leader  and  the  black  delegates 
had  an  Infiuence  at  the  convention  that  was 
disproportionate  to  their  numbers.  Ilie  few- 
er than  100  black  delegatee  took  more  than 
one-third  of  the  debate  time,  were  more  sure 
of  their  positions  and  more  articulate  In  ex- 
pressing themselves. 

By  contrast  the  white  ethnic  movement, 
as  it  has  come  to  be  called  and  as  it  ex- 
pressed Itself  at  the  conference,  seemed  in  its 
Infancy.  Most  white  delegates  were  Polish. 
Italian,  Irish,  Lithuanian,  and  Ukrainian 
Americans  and  their  limited  imlty  was  ez- 
pressed  m  the  commonality  of  their  race, 
their  Roman  Catholicism,  and  a  somewhat 
higher  socio-economic  position. 

A  few  Lutheran  mlnlsten  attended  but 
the  more  than  30  Roman  Catholic  priests 
exerted  a  strong  Infiuence.  A  priest  was  the 
keynote  speaker,  four  or  five  priests  wers 
among  the  leadais  of  the  West  Bide  Coali- 
tion, a  prlsst  gave  the  invocation,  another 
Introduced  Mayor  Daley,  still  another  In- 
troduced Sen.  n«d  Harris  (D.,  Okla.).  and 
priests  moderated  panels  and  led  workshops. 

Only  one  of  the  338  community  groups 
the  Polish-American  dtlaens — was  e^lleltly 
nrftsniBsil   along  ethnic  lines.  It  woold  be 
erroneous,  however,  to  say  that  ethnic  and 
racial  loyaltlss  were  of  minimal  impcrtaiioe. 

Altho  dlffloult  to  asssss.  strong  undercur- 
rents of  ethnic  and  racial  f atflng  flowed  thru 
the  activity  of  the  oonventUm.  Bladu  and 
Bpanlsh-Ainericans  held  numeroos  caucuses 


for  their  own  groupe.  However,  whsn  white 
delegates  met.  their  black  and  l^ianlsh- 
f^jf^frtr»yx  deiegatton  msmbees  wers  inaindsd. 

Delegattons  wars  mtemaUy  ssgrsgstert  on 
the  convention  floor  along  radal  Unaa.  Most 
Bpanlsh-Amsrloan  d«lsgi^lans  were  Pusrto 
Blcan.  sooM  MMloan-Ainencans.  No  aU- 
bladi  delsgs^tlon  was  In  evldsnos  and  most 
blacks  wers  not  from  Chicago.  Many  of  the 
blacks  prssent  sesmetl  to  embraoe  a  middle 
class  Ideology. 

The  Spanish-American  delegations,  as  a 
group,  were  Insecure  ae  participants  at  the 
convention.  Altho  numbering  more  than  the 
blacks,  their  Insecurity  and  distrust  surfaced 
immediately  as  they  demanded  that  all  Im- 
portant remarks  be  repeated  In  Spanish,  a 
virtually  Impossible  task  given  the  over- 
loaded schedule  and  highly  Impimctleal  given 
the  ""^11  number  of  people  actually  \mable 
to  understand  wngiigh  SklllfuUy  avoiding  a 
majority  put-down,  the  convention  tabled 
their  motion  and  some  key  statements  and 
resolutions  were  translated. 

During  the  heated  debates  oonoemlng  the 
translation  both  black  and  white  spokesmen 
quickly  recognized  and  warned  that  a 
Spanish  walkout  wo\ild  mean — the  "little 
people"  were  flghting  among  themselves  and 
"big  business"  stood  to  benefit  from  their 
dlvlfllons.  The  outburst  and  tacit  threat  of  a 
walkout  dramatized  the  Spanish-American's 
self-consdousnsss  but  strateglcaUy  meant 
that  for  the  remainder  of  the  convention 
they  would  not  go  unnoticed. 

The  convention  passed  more  than  a  doeen 
resolutions,  held  seven  workshops,  and  con- 
ducted panels  on  real  estate  abuses,  Insur- 
ance. FHA.  and  mortgages.  While  demon- 
strating that  democracy  is  a  messy  business, 
delegates  who  wanted  to  speak  lined  up  In 
front  of  the  five  microphones  evenly  dis- 
tributed thruout  the  floor  of  the  convention 
and  were  each  allowed  three  minutes. 

With  few  exceptions,  delegates  were  not 
interrupted  as  they  spoke  and  many  revealed 
a  high  level  of  sophistication. 

Too  often,  however,  this  kind  of  democracy 
meant  the  mechanical  recognition  by  the 
chair  of  a  delegate.  Intense  advocacy  for  three 
minutes  and  then  the  recognition  of  another 
delegate  and  advocacy  or  comment  or  a  dif- 
ferent point.  The  marvel  was  that  so  much 
diversity,  frustration,  and  resentment  was 
packed  Into  an  overcrowded  auditorium  and 
renudned  together  for  over  two  days  without 
exploding. 

HXLD  BDORX  CONVCMTIONS 


The  convention  was  deliberately  scheduled 
three  days  before  the  Illinois  electoral  pri- 
mary. Two  Democratic  Preeldentlal  candi- 
dates, five  senators,  four  representatives,  and 
Mayor  Daley  addressed  the  ddegates.  Orga- 
nizers were  crttlclaed  for  giving  them  too 
much  time,  but  Mm  poUtloians  were  generally 
wall  received. 

By  the  second  day.  the  delegates  grew  Im- 
patient with  the  politicians  to  whom  they 
feel  the  conference  had  provided  a  forum 
while  eliciting  no  q>eclflc  gains. 

Showing  his  usual  caution,  Daley  did  not 
commit  himself  to  attend  untU  one  week 
before  the  convention.  Daley's  appeal  to  white 
ethnics  was  H>P*nht.  He  spoke  unchal- 
lenged. The  delegatee  were  honored  vrlth  his 
preeance.  They  knew  that  he  had  blocked 
scattered  public  bousing  sites  In  the  aU- 
whlte  neltfiorhoods  of  Chicago  and  nodded 
with  ^>proval  as  he  blamed  the  housing 
crisis  on  the  federal  government,  and  there- 
by exonerated  himself. 

Sen.  Bdmond  Muskle's  failure  to  accept 
his  InvlUtlon  offended  many  delegates.  Sen- 
ators George  MoGovem  and  Harris  were  re- 
ceived enthuslastleaUy. 

While  Oeorge  Wallace's  name  and  resist- 
ance to  busing  school  children  were  only 
mentloaad  bf  tbs  poUtleal  oelefarttles  and 
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aroused  little  sympathy  among  the  delegates, 
Wallace  Is  inciiwaslngly  peroelved  by  many 
as  a  Populist  attsmatlve.  In  part,  perh^>s, 
beoanse  he  is  a  ssgregatlonlst  but  more  be- 
cause he  purports  to  speak  for  "the  little 
people.** 

Althou^  the  convention  was  conceived 
and  organised  In  leas  than  three  months.  It 
aooompllshed  Its  primary  purposes  and  was 
a  success  In  the  eyes  at  Its  conveners.  The 
need  for  federal  reform  of  housing  and  FHA 
programs  was  dramatized.  Receiving  nation- 
wide press  coverage,  the  convention  momen- 
tarily caught  the  public's  attention.  Two  days 
after  the  convention,  the  HUD  regl<mal  di- 
rector for  the  Midwest  annotinced  that  his 
oflloe  was  going  to  rsqulre  strict  enforcement 
of  PHA  guidelines  In  the  financing  of  exist- 
ing structures. 

The  conference  has  nationalized  the  hous- 
ing movement  by  establishing  a  looee  federa- 
tion of  338  oommimlty  organizations  from 
across  the  nation.  The  convention  legitimized 
the  followup  activities  of  a  steering  com- 
mittee. 

During  her  opening  remarks,  convention 
coordinator  Mrs.  Clncotta  urged.  "Let's  make 
this  our  corporate  board  here  in  Chlcaga 
Let's  declare  war  on  the  f<Hxses  that  are  de- 
stroying our  dtles." 

One  delegate  from  each  organization  was 
elected  to  form  a  steering  committee  author- 
ized to  act  on  behalf  of  the  National  Housing 
Convention.  The  steering  committee  will  be 
meeting  again  In  Baltimore  next  weekend. 
This  representative  committee  will  determine 
future  strategy  in  the  battle  against  blight 


BAnJNQ  OUT  OF  VIETNAM 


HON.  CHALMERS  P.  WYLIE 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  27.  1972 

Mr.  WYIIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  sat  here 
yesterday  listening  to  the  debate  on  a 
resolution  providing  Information  on 
Indochina,  I  could  not  help  but  wondei 
as  to  the  motives  of  the  proponents.  It 
is  to  the  credit  of  this  body  that  it  was 
soundly  defeated.  The  debate  recalled  to 
mind  the  vote  in  the  Democratic  caucus 
last  week  calling  for  the  immediate  end- 
ings of  all  n.S.  military  invt^vement 
'in  and  over"  Indochina. 

On  Saturday,  April  22,  1972,  the 
Columbus  Citizen-Journal,  a  Scilpps- 
Howard  newq>i4)er  published  in  my  dis- 
trict, printed  a  most  thougbt-provoking 
and  timely  editorial  concerning  the  ac- 
tioxi  of  the  Democratic  caucus  with  re- 
gard to  President  Nlxcm's  effort  to  stem 
the  callous  North  ^^etnamese  invasion 
of  the  Republic  of  South  Vietziam. 

I  concur  with  the  views  expressed  in 
this  editorial  and  respectfully  recom- 
menA  it  to  my  colleagues  as  food  for 
thought. 

The  editorial  fcdlows: 

[From  the  OOlumbus  ((Xilo)  Cltlzen- 
Joumsl.  Apr.  33,  1973] 

BaiuiTa  OOT  or  Virnaic 
The  Democratic  caucus  in  the  House  of 
RsprasMitatlves  has  voted  to  pull  the  rug 
tRMn  under  President  Nixon's  Vietnam 
poUcy — a  move  as  unwise  as  It  la  badly  timed. 
By  an  overwhelinlng  vote  of  144  to  68,  the 
Democrats  denounced  Nixon's  renewed 
bomMng  o(  North  VMnam. 
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Then  they  ordered  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee,  which  the  party  controls, 
to  draft  within  80  days  a  bUl  prompUy  aid- 
ing all  U.S.  mlUtary  involvement  "^n  and 
over"  Indochina,  subject  only  to  a  return  of 
American  prtsonen  and  an  aooountlng  at  the 
mlsstng. 

Finally,  almost  as  an  afterthought,  they 
condemned  the  "military  Invasion  at  South 
Vietnam  by  Nrath  Vietnam." 

Tills  latter  move  revealed  the  cynldan  and 
political  motivation  of  the  Demoorats  ma- 
neuver. In  the  same  resolution,  they  (A) 
disapproved  of  the  current  Communist  in- 
vasion and  (B)  sought  to  deiMrlve  South  Viet- 
nam of  Its  best  chance  of  heating  ba^  the 
Invasion:  support  by  U.S.  air  power. 

In  the  past  the  House  has  been  a  strong 
bulwark  of  the  President's  piMcy  on  gradual 
and  reqxmslhle  withdrawal  from  Vietnam.  It 
had  steadily  toned  down  or  sidetracked  ex- 
treme antiwar  measuree  coming  from  the 
more  dovish  Senate. 

We  would  like  to  think  that  the  caucus' 
turnabout  resulted  from  war  weannees  or  a 
genuine  change  In  conviction  and  not  the 
heady  approach  of  Election  Day. 

Whatever  the  motive,  the  move  Itself  enor- 
mously comiAlcates  Nixon's  efforts  to  pull 
out  of  Vietnam.  leaving  behind  a  regime  that 
has  a  chance  at  defending  Itself. 

The  timing  of  the  vote  was  perfect — U  its 
purpose  wae  to  encourage  Hanoi  during  its 
Invadon  and  to  dishearten  our  South  Viet- 
namese allies  in  a  moment  of  great  peril. 

At  the  Democratic  caucus  there  was  much 
talk  about  it  being  the  time  to  make  peace, 
but  nobody  was  brutally  h<»ieBt  enough  to 
say  what  an  abrupt  withdrawal  of  American 
air  power  from  Indochina  would  mean. 

It  would  mean  peace  aU  right — the  peace 
of  the  grave — In^xieed  on  South  Vietnam. 
Cambodia  and  Laos  by  the  ruthless  clique  of 
oommissars  from  Hanoi. 


NIXON'S  PROPOSED  ANTIBUSINO 
LEGISLATION  CONDEMNED  BY 
JUSTICE  DEPARTMENT  LAWYERS 


HON.  JOHN  CONTERS,  JR 

or  mcHiOAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  27.  1972 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  too 
ruely  do  we  see  the  kind  of  ccmscience. 
independence  of  will  and  forthrlghtness 
of  siiirit  that  has  been  sfaown  by  two 
different  groups  of  attorneys  in  the  Civil 
Rights  Division  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment in  their  timely  evaluation  of  the 
Nixon  administration's  proposed  anti- 
busing  and  antiblack  legislation. 

This  administration  has  cynically 
raised  the  specter  of  busing  as  an  unfair. 
iU-conceived  plan  that  is  foisted  on  help- 
less school  dlstaicts  by  inccmsiderate. 
thoughtless  Federal  Judges — even  though 
it  is  not  measuratdy  increasing  through- 
out the  land.  Why?  Because  it  serves  as 
a  smokescreen  to  divert  attention  from 
the  illegal  war  in  Vietnam  that  drags 
on,  as  well  as  the  rising  rates  of  unon- 
ployment  and  inflation  that  escalate 
hand  in  hand.  It  also  conceals  the  aban- 
doimiHit  of  inner  cities  to  the  black,  the 
poor,  and  the  aged  who  have  nowhere 
else  to  go.  These  are  the  real  issues  of 
our  time  which  can  <«ly  be  solved  by 
the  commitment  and  resolve  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 
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I  add  these  remarks  to  suggest  the 
administration's  motive  to  my  lawyer 
friends  at  Justice  who  so  correctly  re- 
sist legislation  which  would  not  only  be- 
come extremely  poor  national  p6Ucy.  but 
would  no  doubt  be  held  unconstituti(  nal 
as  well. 

(Letter  to  tlM  editor] 
(Prom  the  WMMngton  Post,  Apr.  38,  11172) 
Ten  BtACK  liAWTna  at  Jurici:   Conoiiiss 

SHOTTLO    RxJICT    BtTBZNO    BiLU 

Believing  as  we  do  that  much  of  the  pi  og- 
ress that  hu  been  made  In  the  aehool  de- 
segregaUon  area  In  recent  years  la  bi  ilng 
seriously  threatened,  and  believing  as  we 
do,  that  our  continued  silence  would  b4  an 
abdication  of  our  moral  obligation  to  ad- 
Tance  the  cause  of  dvll  rights,  we,  the  urn  l«r- 
slgned  black  attorneys  of  the  ClvU  Rli  hts 
Division,  Departm,ent  of  Justice,  wish  to 
sUte  publicly  our  disenchantment  with  the 
recent  regrenlTe  trend  In  this  area,  inclid- 
Ing  the  antl-bualng  bills  now  before  Cya- 
greas. 

First,  and  fundamentally,  busing  is  not  a 
real  Issue;  It  Is  Instead  a  sham,  a  "  last 
straw"  embraced  by  thoae  who  have  dli  ap- 
polntedly  watched  busing  and  other  tool  i  of 
desegregation  bring  blacks  to  the  better 
schools,  wherever  they  are.  Quite  frankly  we 
as  ardent  students  of  the  civil  rights  sti  ug- 
gle,  have  concluded  that  the  recent  feivor 
In  the  area  of  busing  Is  nothing  more  than 
a  thinly  veiled  attempt  to  sacrifice  the 
rlghU  of  minority  children  to  racist  presi  lue 
groups  and  political  expedience.  Those  i  lar- 
ents  screaming  the  loudest  about  the  ral- 
fare  of  their  children,  are  the  same  i  nee 
who  reverently  expose  their  children  to  rlo- 
lent  protests,  vile  rhetoric,  long  school  1  oy- 
ootte  and  vivid  displays  of  lawlessness  In- 
cluding the  burning  and  overttimlng  of 
school  buses.  The  school  admlnlstral  ors, 
most  prolific  about  maintaining  quality  « lu- 
catlon,  were  the  same  ones  who  were  siost 
Inarticulate  when  it  came  to  explaining  lls- 
parltles  In  the  black  and  white  schools,  ind 
the  same  ones  who  advocated  the  establ  sh- 
ment  of  inadequate  all-white  "free<:om 
schools."  The  politicians  most  vocal  alout 
the  efflcacy  of  using  children  to  cure  so- 
ciety's Ills  were  among  those  most  sha  ne- 
fully  silent  when  black  chUdren  were  bi  sed 
to  perpetuate  the  same  Ills. 

We  realize,  of  course,  that  there  are  a  m  im- 
ber  of  antl-buslng  advocates  who  are  rl(  ht- 
eous  self-styled  liberals,  and  who  w<uld 
disassociate  themselves  from  the  alove 
characterizations  and  Innocently  Inq  tire 
why  must  our  children  be  bused?  Why?  Be- 
cause much  of  the  desegregation  that  ^ou 
claim  to  be  so  proud  of  has  been  made  i  oe- 
slble  only  through  busing.  Why?  Beci  use 
Judges  who  have  heard  not  rhetoric,  but  the 
detaUed  facto  that  the  press  shields  the 
public  from,  have  proclaimed  busing  eai  »n- 
tlal  for  effective  desegregation.  Why?  Be- 
cause the  Supreme  Court  has  stated  t  lat 
the  Constitution  requires  desegregated 
schools  and  that  busing  is  an  acceptable  1  sol 
to  accompUsh  this  goal.  That's  why! 

More  frightening,  however,  than  the  sim- 
ple awareness  that  there  are  so  many,  in  i  nd 
out  of  government,  who  are  maliciously  at- 
tempting to  imdermlne  the  righto  elucldai  ed 
In  Brown  t.  Board  of  Education  and  [to 
progeny,  u  the  realization  of  how  despen  ,to 
they  are.  Recent  developmento.  Includlig 
propoeed  "moratoriums"  and  Constltutloi  al 
amendmento,  toll  us  in  no  uncertoln  torn* 
that  there  are  thoae  so  determined  to  k«  »p 
the  two  societies  separate  and  distinct,  tl  at 
such  traditionally  American  concepto  as  t  M 
sanctity  of  the  Constitution,  the  "aepaia- 
tlon  of  powers."  as  weU  as  "oaths  of  offlc  »- 
win  willingly  be  sacrtflced.  Quito  clearly  tlu  y. 
and  their  unwitting  allies,  have  no  qualiu 
about  raping  the  14th  Amendment,  prxwl- 
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tutlng  the  courts,  and  defaming  the  efforto 
of  thoae  who  have  worked  so  bard  to  pro- 
mote desegregation,  including  those  who 
have  put  their  eoonomlc  and  political  Uvea 
on  the  line. 
What    we    have    been    witnessing,    when 

■tripped    of    Ito    shroud    of    lnnne^mf<^_    }(    mi 

attempted  roU-baok,  a  camouflaged  effort  to 
resurrect  the  concept  of  "separate  but 
equal."  and  a  deUberate  effort  to  make  the 
advancement  of  deeegregaUon  circular,  be- 
ginning and  ending  with  Pleaay  v.  Ferguson. 
We  are  Indeed  observing  a  metamorphosto 
diulng  which  "benign  ne^ect"  Is  being 
tranafonned  Into  malignant  hypocrisy. 

To  avoid  such  a  consequence,  to  restore 
faith  In  thoae  who  have  appallingly  watched 
government  attorneys  swlteh  from  plaln- 
tura'  to  defendanto'  counsel  table,  and  to 
serve  notice  on  recalcitrant  8<dK><4  boards, 
vacillating  politicians,  and  run-of-the-mill 
raclsto  that  minority  chUdren  will  enjoy  their 
full  conaututlonal  righto,  we  hereby  urge 
Congress  to  reject  the  antl-tniaalng,  anti- 
black  bills  now  before  them. 

John  W.  Davis,  Savannah  Potter.  Bthel 
A.  Olllvlerre,  Samuel  J.  Flanagan, 
Squire  Padgett.  Michael  A.  IClddleton. 
Nato  Friends.  Calvin  D.  Hawkins.  Don- 
ald Fallen.  Lisbon  C.  Berry. 
Washington. 

T6xt  of  letter  from  95  Justice  Depart- 
ment attorneys  addressed  to  congres- 
si(»ial  leaders: 

Dkab  Bos:  As  attorneys  working  In  the 
field  of  civil  nghto  we  wish  to  urge  the  Con- 
gress to  reject  any  proposal  which  would 
limit  the  power  of  federal  courts  to  remedy, 
through  busing,  the  unconstitutional  segre- 
gation of  public  school  children. 

We  believe  that  the  enactment  of  any  such 
legislation  would  raise  serious  constitutional 
questions  and  would  be  Inconsistent  with 
our  national  commitment  to  racial  equaUty. 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  36.  1973] 

DiSSKNT    IN    THZ    RANKS    AT    JUSTICK 

We  observed,  without  particular  pleasure, 
a  week  ago,  that  the  Nixon  administration's 
latest  departure  In  school  desegregation  poli- 
tics— the  President's  propoeed  "antl-buslng" 
legislation — had  produced  a  familiar  re- 
ponse.  As  had  been  true  of  his  earlier  ef- 
forto. Mr.  Nixon's  1072  revisions  (or  would- 
be  revisions)  of  the  law  found  his  cabinet 
officers  divided  In  their  Interpretations  of  the 
new  policy  and  advocates  of  both  segrega- 
tion and  desegregation  keenly  aware  of  the 
element  of  sham  underlying  It.  The  opera- 
tlve  analogy  was  with  the  summer  of  '69, 
when  the  rearranged  guidelines  policy  was 
announced  and  the  administration  ultimate- 
ly went  Into  court  (the  Mississippi  cases)  to 
argue  against  Ito  own  previously  held  posi- 
tion. This  year  It  Is  again  In  court  (the 
Nashville  case  Is  a  prime  example)  arguing 
against  desegregation  plans  It  did  much  to 
bring  about.  So  you  could  say  that  It  was 
only  to  be  expected  that  hUtory  would  re- 
peat Itself  In  yet  another  crucial  respect :  the 
attorneys  of  the  ClvU  Righto  Division  of  the 
Justice  Department  would  rise  up  (as  they 
did  in  1960)  and  pubUcly  express  their  dis- 
approval. If  not  downright  revulsion,  at  what 
was  going  on. 

You  could  say  It  was  only  to  be  expected, 
that  Is.  If  the  formulation  did  not  make  the 
whole  thing  soxmd  a  bit  too  mechanical.  If  It 
did  not  leave  out  of  account  the  particular 
courage  and  Independence  of  spirit  that 
characterize  those  DlvUlon  lawyers  who  have 
stepped  forward  to  make  known  their  op- 
poaltlon.  Yesterday  we  printed  on  our  let- 
ters page  a  forceful  condemnation  of  the 
kinds  of  legislation  Mr.  Nlzon  haa  submitted 
to  Congress  signed  by  ten  black  attorneys  In 
the  Civil  Righto  DlvUlon  of  the  Department. 
A  second  letter  also  urging  Congress  to  re- 
ject the  legislative  frulto  of  the  "anti-bus- 
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ing"  mania  was  signed  by  ninety-five  attor- 
neys In  the  Division  and  forwarded  to  key 
members  of  Congress.  Both  groups.  In  our 
Judgment,  took  a  right  and  necessary  and 
highly  valuable  step  and  did  so  at  no  Ineon- 
alderaUe  rtak  to  their  earem.  So  now  we 
have.  In  addition  to  the  ImpresslTe  testimony 
of  so  many  others  against  the  prcpoasd  Nlz- 
on leglaUUon.  the  testimony  of  a  gitnip  of 
men  and  women  q>eclaUy  qualified  by  pro- 
feasion  and  expertise  to  qwak  on  the  sub- 
ject. Can  the  administration  argue  tbat 
roughly  two-thirds  of  the  attorneys  In  Ito 
employ  In  the  Civil  Righto  Division  are  In- 
competent or  wrongheaded  or  unqualified  to 
Judge?  We  welcome  the  dissent  of  the  pro- 
testing attorneys.  We  wish  more  people  In 
the  administration  who  shared  their  views 
shared  their  courage. 


TESTIMONY  OF  JX7DOE  BERNARD 
FRIEDMAN  ON  THE  URGENT  NEED 
FOR  PAROLE  REFORM 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 


or  OHIO 
IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVXS 

Thursday,  AprU  27,  1972 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
April  27. 1  had  the  honor  of  introducing 
Judge  Bernard  Friedman  of  the  Cuya- 
hoga County.  Ohio.  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  to  the  members  of  the  Hotise  Judi- 
ciary Committee's  Subcommittee  on 
Prison  Reform. 

Judge  Friedman,  a  distinguished  Ju- 
rist, is  a  national  expert  on  the  problems 
of  prison  and  parole  reform,  and  last 
year  was  appointed  chairman  of  Gov- 
ernor Oilllgan's  "Ohio  Citizens'  Task 
Force  on  Corrections." 

The  Judge  testified  today  on  the  ur- 
gent need  for  major  improvements  in 
the  Nation's  system  of  parole  and  pro- 
batlMi  services.  As  he  pointed  out,  our 
present  system  of  penal  correction  has 
completely  failed  to  provide  effective 
correction  and  rehabilitation  of  con- 
victed persons.  As  Judge  Friedman  said 
in  his  testimony: 

We  have  a  system  which  Is  callous,  retro- 
grade and  punitive  which  takes  sick  men  and 
destroy*  every  spark  of  decency  and  self- 
respect  In  them. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  Judge 
Friedman's  testimony.  I  would  like  to  en- 
ter it  in  the  Rkcoko  at  this  point  and 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  all  the 
Members  of  the  Congress : 

RZMABKS    BT    JtmOS    BerNAKO    FkBDlCAN 

At  the  outset.  I  wish  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  my  ^>preclatlon  for  your 
kind  Invltotlon  to  ^tpear  before  your  Oom- 
mlttee  relating  to  the  proposed  legislation 
on  penal  reform. 

To  properly  Introduce  myaelf .  I  have  been 
an  elected  Judge  to  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  of  Cuyahoga  County,  Ohio,  for  the  past 
ten  years,  having  had  the  experience  as 
Presiding  Judge  on  eeveral  occasions  han- 
dling the  criminal  docket  of  our  Coimty. 

In  addition  thereto,  In  the  latter  part  of 
January,  1971.  Oovemor  John  J.  Olliigan  of 
Ohio  rteetgnatad  me  as  Ctudrman  of  the  Ohio 
Cltlaens'  Task  Foroe  on  Oorrectlons  and  we 
commenced  on  our  assignment  In  February. 
1971.  This  Oommlttee  was  mmpr,^^  of  Kp- 
proxlmately  39  people  from  throughout  the 
Stote  indudlng  Judges,  County  Proaeeutors, 
Sheriffs.  Soclologlsta.  Doctors.  Lawyers. 
Church  people  and  others. 


Our  study  and  examlnatlcm  of  the  various 
aspecto  of  our  penal  Institutions  presented 
a  very  bleak  picture  which  I  believe  Is  equal- 
ly true  of  other  stotes  In  the  Union. 

Upon  our  Initial  examination,  our  Task 
Force  concluded  that  the  Adult  Corrections 
System  "Is  not  a  system  per  se."  In  reality. 
It  Is  a  aeries  of  poorly  articulated,  multipur- 
pose and  phlloaophlcally  Incompatible  sub- 
systems. There  has  been  little.  If  any.  con- 
sensus on  long-range  goals;  no  coordination 
of  activities;  no  machinery  for  resolving  In- 
nate, self-defeating  procedures;  no  coherent 
Ideology:  and  little  attempt  to  dissolve  sys- 
tem-boundaries to  Improve  the  overall  func- 
tioning of  the  system.  This.  I  am  sure.  Is 
equally  true  of  many  of  our  correctional  In- 
stitutions throughout  the  United  Stotes. 

Therefore,  the  time  has  arrived  for  us  to 
toke  significant  steps  In  Improving  our  system 
with  the  objective  of  being  a  more  unified 
Adult  Corrections  System. 

The  need  for  overhauling  our  penal  In- 
stitutions has  been  articulated  many  times 
In  recent  years.  Calls  for  change  have  come 
from  such  distinguished  sources  as  Chief 
Justice  Burger;  Dr.  Milton  Elsenhower, 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  on  Violence; 
The  Preeldent's  Crime  Commission;  Former 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  Stotes,  Ram- 
sey Clark,  and  others. 

Yet,  very  little  has  been  done  except  Pres- 
idential Commissions,  dozens  of  legislative 
reports,  many  Stote  Task  Forces,  and  more 
than  600  books  and  articles  have  pleaded  for 
prison  reforms.  The  system  remains  as  Im- 
movable as  concrete — largely  because  life 
behind  the  walls  Is  still  a  mystery  to  the 
public. 

We  have  a  system  which  Is  callous,  retro- 
grade and  punitive  which  tokes  sick  men 
and  destroys  every  spark  of  decency  and  self- 
respect  In  them.  Our  prisons  are  an  assembly 
line  m  the  most  diverse  criminal  activity 
such  as  perversion — of  continuing  drug  ad- 
diction. Expertise  Is  developed  In  lying,  steal- 
ing, cheating,  Informing  and  learning,  as  I 
have  stoted.  the  trades  of  criminal  operation 
upon  their  release.  The  only  real  q>ort  In 
our  Institutions — as  Is  true  In  others  as 
well — is  sex  perversion.  Those  who  resist 
aex  attempto  upon  them  are  generally  punish- 
ed for  being  trouble-makers. 

liCt  me  point  out  to  you  some  of  the  stote- 
mento  that  have  been  made  at  various  times 
by  people  who  are  familiar  and  who  have 
studied  our  situation — 

The  U.S.  Joint  Commission  on  Correctional 
Manpower  and  Training  In  an  80-page  report 
which  took  years  In  preparation  and  which 
Commission  Included  96  private  and  public 
agencies  involved  in  the  penal  field  stoted: 

"The  national  affliction  of  crime  In  the 
streeto  could  best  be  described  as  crime  In 
the  prisons.  Our  crime  rate  will  continue  to 
worsen  until  our  prisons  undergo  fundamen- 
tal reforms." 

The  Commission  also  stoted  In  Ito  report 
that  approximately  66%  of  the  300.000  in- 
mates In  stote  and  federal  prisons  are  re- 
peat offenders.  The  Commission  concluded  Ito 
report  by  saying: 

"The  Public  and  the  legislators  must 
understand  that  there  can  be  no  solution  to 
the  problem  of  repeating  offenders  aa  long 
as  harsh  laws,  huge  Isolated  prisons,  tok«n 
programs  and  discriminatory  practices  that 
deprive  offenders  of  employment,  education, 
and  other  opportunities  are  tolerated." 

On  February  31,  1970.  In  a  significant  pcd- 
Icy  speech.  Chief  Justice  Burger  stoted: 

"Put  a  man  behind  walls  and  not  to  try 
and  change  him  is  to  deny  him  his  humanity 
and  ours." 

On  June  38,  1971,  Chief  JusUce  C.  WUllam 
O'NeUl  of  the  Ohio  Supreme  Court  stated: 
"80%  of  the  serious  crimes  committed  In 
this  country  are  perpetrated  by  people  who 
have  been  apprehended  by  police,  tried  in 
courto,  and  convicted  of  a  previous  crime. 
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This  u  a  dismal  failiuw.  A  failure  not  of  law 
enforcement  agencies — not  of  the  courts — 
but  by  the  system  of  corrections." 

Many  of  my  friends  and  others  who  are 
well-meaning  and  concerned  have  reproached 
me  on  the  work  of  the  Taak  Force.  To  sum- 
marize, they  have  stoted,  "With  the  serlo\u 
Increase  of  crime  on  the  person  and  property, 
why  do  you  give  so  much  attention  to  help- 
ing the  criminal  rather  than  the  citizen 
who  suffers  so  much  and  is  constantly  in 
fear  in  his  home  and  on  the  street?"  "Why 
do  you  show  compassion  and  sympathy  for 
the  Inmate  and  try  to  improve  his  condi- 
tion of  confinement?"  "Why  not  send  more 
and  more  of  thoae  who  commit  crimes  to  the 
institutions  for  longer  periods  of  time  which 
would  be  a  deterrent  to  crime?" 

To  these  people  and  the  majority  who 
have  been  conditioned  this  way,  I  can  only 
answer,  "I  am  not  compassionate  nor  sym- 
pathetic to  those  who  commit  crime.  The  op- 
posite is  true,  for  crimes  of  violence  have 
been  committed  on  my  family  and  property." 
Studies  have  shown  that  commitment,  in 
fact,  is  generally  not  a  deterrent  and  that 
commitment  under  existing  conditions  in  our 
institutions  becomes  a  place  for  further  de- 
velopment of  more  serious  criminal  activity. 
We  must  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  approxi- 
mately 98%  of  those  committed  are  rtieaaed 
to  society  and  It  has  been  stoted  that  ap- 
proximately 60%  of  those  released  an  re- 
turned to  the  Institutions  within  five  years. 
And  what  Is  the  percentage  of  the  remaining 
40%  who  do  not  return  but  commit  crimes 
and  are  not  caught? 

So  actually  from  a  practical  and  realistic 
standpoint,  our  concern  primarily  is  not  to  be 
compassionate  and  sympathetic  in  helping 
the  people  who  commit  the  crime,  but  our 
concern  is  for  society  as  a  whcrie  for  the  per- 
son who  does  not  violate  the  law,  the  person 
who  believes  in  safety  on  the  streeto,  the 
peaceful  enjoyment  of  his  home  and  the  pro- 
tection of  his  family  on  their  person  and 
property. 

This  was  our  aim  and  goal  and  this  was 
the  purpoee  of  the  establishment  of  the  Task 
Force  by  Governor  Olliigan.  To  this  chal- 
lenge we  directed  ourselves  to  study  the  con- 
ditions as  they  exist  and  to  find  ways  and 
means  of  improvement  In  our  penal  institu- 
tions to  reduce  the  commitment  of  crime  of 
those  Inmates  who  are  confined.  I  might  say 
that  there  are  some  inmates  within  our  insti- 
tutions that  are  beyond  rebabllitotlon  and 
perhfm>8  society  wotild  be  better  off  if  they 
are  kept  out  of  our  ccMiununlty  for  the  rest 
of  their  lives.  However,  there  are  a  great 
many  of  the  Inmate  population  who,  if  given 
the  proper  guidance,  education  and  voca- 
tional training  and  concern  by  the  citizens 
of  the  community  to  assist  with  a  hoping 
hand  for  Job  placemento  and  in  other  areas, 
these  offenders  can  be  rehabllltoted  and 
would  not  revert  to  criminal  activity  upon 
release. 

Since  the  proposed  legisUtlon  before  you  is 
primarily  directed  in  the  field  of  probation 
and  parole,  I  will  direct  my  attention  to  that 
area  and  wm  not  get  into  the  other  phases 
of  our  penal  corrections  system.  However,  a 
comparison  between  our  Task  Foroe  recom- 
mendations and  your  proposed  legislation 
clearly  shows  agreement  and  understonding 
In  said  area. 

In  our  study  with  relation  to  alternatives 
to  Incarceration,  our  Commission  made  the 
following  recommendations: 

A.  Probation  and  Parole. 

1.  We  recommend  the  addition  of  a  parole 
officer  level  for  advancement  purposes  in 
conjunction  with  salary  increases. 

3.  It  Is  reo<»nmended  that  there  be  Im- 
provement in  the  overall  working  environ- 
ment In  local  offices  by  application  of  modem 
management  methods  and  In  the  improve- 
ment of  physical  working  conditions.  A  pro- 
fessional management  analysis  of  the  opera- 
tion of  local  offices  would  be  most  profitable. 
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3.  We  strongly  recommend  that  the  Adult 
Parole  Authority  cooperate  fully  with  the 
Stote  Bar  Association  in  setting  up  seminars 
dealUxg  with  parole  procedures  and  processes. 

4.  In  regard  to  the  Parole  Board  and  ito 
operation,  the  Task  Force  recommends  the 
following: 

a.  The  Parole  Board  shotild  establish  and 
publish  guidelines  defining  what  vrlll  con- 
stitute cause  for  continuance. 

b.  An  Inmate  should  be  released  at  the  ex- 
piration of  his  minimum  term  in  the  absence 
of  compelling  reasons  to  the  contrary.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  longer  Incarceration  im- 
proves an  Inmate's  chances  for  ccxnmunlty 
success;  there  Is  abundant  evidence  that  It 
does  not.  The  burden  of  proof,  after  the  mini- 
mum sentence  has  expired,  should  be  upon 
the  Parole  Board  to  show  why  he  should  not 
be  released. 

c.  It  is  recommended  that  an  Inmate  have 
access  to  information  in  his  file  bearing  on 
his  parole  hearing  in  order  that  he  may  be 
able  to  Intelligently  respond  to  inquiries  of 
the  Parole  Board  regarding  the  contento  of 
his  file. 

d.  We  recommend  that  the  Parole  Board 
advise  Inmates  of  their  declslc-i  for  continu- 
ance, explicitly  setting  forth  their  reasons  tat 
the  denial  In  writing,  as  soon  as  possible. 

e.  Parole  Board  hearings  should  be  subject 
to  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act,  which 
provides  for  review  and  appeal. 

f .  The  institutional  Parole  Officer  shoxild 
participate  at  parole  hearings,  ooimoel  with 
the  Inmates  afterwards,  dlsciiss  parole  deci- 
sions with  them,  and  follow-through  on  pro- 
gram recommendations. 

g.  The  Citizens'  Advlsc»7  Board  and  in- 
mate advocates  should  have  unrestricted  ac- 
cess to  parole  board  hettrlngs  and  records. 

5.  It  is  recommended  that  parole  violation 
hearings  be  conducted  in  the  city  or  locality 
where  the  reported  violation  occurred — 
where  the  witness  and  evidence  are  accessible 
to  both  sides.  The  quantum  of  proof  should 
be  at  least  "clear  and  convincing  proof'  and 
the  parolee  should  have  the  righto  to  retain 
counsel  and  to  call  witnesses.  Where  it  is  de- 
termined by  the  Adult  Parole  Authority  that 
the  parolee's  return  to  the  institution  Is 
warranted,  the  pandee  shall  be  so  notified  In 
writing  before  re-lnstltutionallzatlon.  The 
notice  shall  stote  with  specificity  the  reasons 
for  his  return;  all  decisions  on  parole  board 
hearings  should  be  appealable  as  a  matter  of 
right. 

6.  We  recommend  that  an  itmovatlve  dem- 
onstration project  be  estobllshed  In  Cleve- 
land, such  a  project  designed  to  deliver  more 
adequate  direct  correction  services  In  the  face 
of  problems  of  an  urban-crisis  community. 

7.  We  recommend  the  following,  as  does 
the  National  CouncU  on  Crime  and  Delin- 
quency In  their  appended  report: 

a.  Use  of  individual  treatment  plans  and 
parole  supervision. 

b.  Contracting  for  services  of  private  agen- 
cies to  implement  treatment  goals. 

c.  Employing  staff  speclallsta  with  specific 
skills  and  training  to  work  with  specialized 
caseloads. 

d.  Simple  research  to  test  effectivenees  of 
policy  changes  and  Innovative  programs. 

B.  Community-Baaed  Services. 

1.  We  recommend  that  the  Division  of  Ccv- 
rectlon  adopt  the  standards  for  oommunlty- 
based  treatment  canters  as  prescribed  by  the 
American  Correctional  Association. 

3.  Small  wniTiTiniiiitty-hMawrt  correction  cen- 
ters should  be  established  in  which  training 
may  be  given  nearer  the  Individuals  home  In 
existing  oooununlty  facllttlee. 

3.  We  recommend  that  state-operated  com- 
munity treatment  facilities  such  as  pre-rs> 
lease  guidance  centers  and  halfway  houses  be 
developed.  We  further  recommend  that  the 
Adult  Parole  Authority  should  Increase  sub- 
sidies to  i4q>roved  halfway  bouses  and  en- 
courage and  assist  develofMnent  of  additional 
private  halfway  houses. 
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4.  The  use  of  ez-lnnuttes  u  para-jrofee- 
■lonale  In  community-based  proorams  i  bould 
be  InltUted. 

6.  We  strongly  urge  the  Courts  of  Co  mmnn 
Pleas  to  use  local  oonuauntty-baaed  (on«e- 
tlonal  treatment  fMUltlaa  aa  an  altai  native 
to  Institutional  oommttment.  We  firtber 
urge  tbe  Adult  Parole  Autborlty  to  ua  t  suob 
faculties  as  a  ^^^Ittton  of  parole. 

^^""nlnlng  proposed  House  Beaolutlin  No. 
18118  and  also  House  Resolution  No.  13292. 
wtilcb  are  most  oommendable  and  wbli  ih  an 
In  line  with  what  we  have  reoommeiu  ed  tn 
Ohio,  I  wish  to  eypress  my  opinion  as  o  the 
following: 

( 1 )  I  commend  you  for  sponsoring  i  n  In- 
dependent Board  of  Parole  with  tbe  i  oweia 
as  set  forth  In  said  legislation.  To  hv  «  the 
Justice  Department  exercise  the  proo  isa  at 
prosecution  and  at  tbe  same  time  hai  Ing  a 
direct  re^Mnslblllty  with  tbe  prooeM  <  f  pa- 
role is  Inconsistent  with  good  praotlci . 

(2)  Of  partkmlar  Interest  to  Title  I  li  the 
fact  that  the  President  wlU  be  enabl^  to 
appoint  nine  new  members  to  tbe  Board,  "*^ 
Sx-offeTider»  would  be  placed  on  the  Beard, 
which  U  a  substantial  step  forward. 

(3)  Under  paragraph  4204,  one  notes  liat 
prisoners  become  eligible  for  parole  ifter 
serving  one-third  of  their  term  or  after  t  erv- 
ing  ten  years  of  a  life  sentence.  In  Ohio  the 
minimum  to  date  of  parole  for  a  lifer  1 »  25 
years,  and  under  our  propoaed  Revised  (k>de 
now  pending  in  the  Legislature  It  wouM  be 
extended  to  35  years.  Consequently,  your  pro- 
vision for  a  maximum  period  as  to  ellglt  Ulty 
for  pc^ole  as  to  a  life  sentence  In  10  ^  ears 
Is  commendable. 

(4)  Under  paragraph  4206,  one  of  the  fac- 
tors the  Board  may  take  Into  consldentlon 
la  specified  in  number  9,  "the  prisoners looti- 
duct  during  his  term  of  Imprisonment^" 
There  Is  little  evidence  that  conduct  In  p:  ison 
Is  related  to  success  on  the  streets.  In  :act, 
there  appears  to  be  substantial  evidence  ihat 
the  better  Inmates  In  prison — In  termi  of 
abUlty  to  conform  to  the  rules  of  the  Ij  istl- 
tuUoa — are  those  more  likely  to  have  1  leen 
socialized  Into  criminal  behavior  and  th  sre- 
fore  to  know  how  to  "beat  the  system '  In 
the  prison.  Many  "mess-ups"  In  tbe  prl  ions 
become  model  citizens  on  the  outside.  Th  sre- 
fore.  It  Is  my  opinion  that  this  Board  ma  r  be 
considering  a  variable  not  related  to  rel  sase 
determination. 

(6)  Under  paragraph  4208,  a  mandajtory 
maximum  continuance  ("flop")  Is  two  ^ars 
ftdlowlng  the  Initial  hearing,  with  subse- 
quent parole  determination  hearings  u  be 
held  annually  thereafter.  This  certainly  1 1  an 
Improrement  In  tbe  right  direction. 

(6)  Under  paragraph  4200.  a  maximum  pe- 
riod of  Incarceration  of  one  year  follow  ring 
the  date  of  parole  determination  has  lieen 
q>ecUled.  I  am  concerned  with  r^atloii  to 
the  walUng  period  after  the  Board  hai  al- 
ready determined  tbe  person  to  be  parolm  hie. 

(7)  Under  paragraph  4210,  a  numbe '  of 
procedures  occur  which  parallel  very  clc  sely 
our  recommendations  In  the  Final  Retort. 
I  commend  that  section  to  you,  particul&rly 
(a)  and  (b).  The  prisoner  would  be  allcived 
to  consult  with  his  attorney  prior  to  ptrole 
determination  hearing.  wovQd  receive  writ- 
ten notice  of  such  hearing,  would  be  alio  wed 
to  communicate  with  any  person  ooncen  ilng 
his  hearing,  be  represented  by  an  attoi  My, 
be  allowed  to  appear  and  testify  on  his  )wn 
behalf,  and  be  allowed  to  see  full  and  c  )m- 
plete  record  of  parole  determination,  flow- 
ever,  there  appears  to  be  no  overt  attemf  t  to 
tnggett  to  the  prisoner  how  he  miffht  Im- 
prove his  behavior  and  successfully  est  ape 
failtng  at  a  teeond  or  subsequent  parole  de- 
termination hearing. 

(8)  On  page  19,  lines  3  to  6,  the  Pa-ole 
Board  would  be  allowed  to  Issue  a  oertUl(  ate 
of  determination.  I  might  suggest  consl(  ler- 
Ing  a  provision  to  expunge  tbe  record  of  i  Irst 
offenders    successfully    terminating    pa-ole 
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without  formal  application  or  court  pro- 
cedure. This  question  of  expungement  Is 
particularly  relevant  to  page  20.  lines  8  to  17. 
(9)  On  page  23.  lines  4  through  18,  which 
is  concerned  with  possible  revocation  of 
parole,  the  same  safeguards  recommended  by 
your  legislation  were  also  recommended  by 
our  Task  Porce  for  the  State  of  Ohio  uHth 
one  exception,  lacking  in  your  bill,  the  avail- 
abUity  of  legal  counsel  for  the  potential 
parole  violator. 

With  reUtlon  to  TlUe  n  of  the  BlU. 
"National  Parole  Institute,"  I  believe  this  U 
a  most  conmiendable  imdertaklng  to  be 
adopted  and  to  be  supervised  by  the  Board 
of  Parole.  The  provision  for  such  an  institute 
to  collect  and  disseminate  Information  con- 
cerning the  parole  processes  and  parolees 
and  to  make  recommendations  to  all  levels 
of  government;  to  improve  the  parole  process 
and  rights  of  par<dees;  to  promote  changes 
In  the  State  and  local  laws  and  to  make 
grants  and  enter  into  contracts  with  other 
groups,  agencies  or  persons  to  develop  new 
programs,  methods,  to  develop  currlculums 
for  education  of  persons  In  ths  parole  proc- 
ess and  to  encourage  and  recruit  personnel 
would  be  a  most  significant  step  in  the  right 
direction  to  help  the  varloiis  states  In  the 
most  neglected  field  of  parole  processes. 

As  to  Title  m,  "Orants  to  States,"  and 
"States  Plans,"  this  Is  a  moat  vital  and  needed 
legislation  already  too  long  delayed  and  neg- 
lected. 

The  provisions  contained  and  set  forth  un- 
der Title  m  provide  as  follows:  The  de- 
velopment and  operation  of  community- 
oriented  programs  for  supervision  of  and  as- 
sistance to  parolees. 

It  further  provides  that  the  State  parole 
system  should  include  exoffenders  In  capaci- 
ties for  which  they  have  Imowledge  and  ex- 
pertise. 

It  provides  for  minimum  procedures  for 
parole  or  re-parole  of  prisoners  or  parolees; 
periodic  hearings  at  Intervals  of  not  less  than 
two  years;  personal  appearance  and  testi- 
mony of  the  prisoner  at  such  hearings;  files, 
reports  and  other  dociiments  to  be  used  at 
the  hearing  are  to  be  made  available  to  the 
prisoner  before  the  beating;  prisoner  has  the 
right  to  oounael  or  other  qualified  Individual 
to  represent  him  or  to  waive  it;  the  prisoner 
is  to  be  notified  of  the  decision  and  In  parti- 
cular. If  denied,  the  reason  for  the  denial. 
The  decisions  are  to  be  expeditious  and  ap- 
pellate review  would  be  essential  in  case  of 
denial. 

In  addition  thereto,  where  there  ia  re-lm- 
prlsonment  or  parole  violation,  a  hearing 
would  be  established  and  prior  to  the  hear- 
ing the  parolee  is  to  receive  what  I  consider 
to  be  a  Bill  of  Particulars  and  any  other 
documente  to  be  used  at  the  hearing  and 
would  be  entitled  to  representation  unless  in- 
telUgently  waived;  also  provide  for  the  ex- 
peditious dlspoaltlon  of  the  oaae  and  If  there 
is  a  denial  the  reasons  to  be  stated  speetfl- 
cally.  Also  subject  to  appellate  review. 

In  our  study  on  Penal  reform  we  found  the 
most  frequent  complaint  of  Inmataa  is  di- 
rected to  the  lack  of  communication  between 
parole  personnel  and  the  inTn^ti"  When  in- 
fonxuition  is  not  made  available  to  a  per- 
son who  is  denied  parole  it  tenda  to  btUld 
up  a  great  resentment  in  the  mdlvidual 
and  generally  Is  a  big  factor  in  what  has 
development  In  the  various  strikes  and  in- 
surrections in  penal  institutions. 

I  wish  to  impreaa  on  the  membera  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  tbe  obvious  need  of  cor- 
rections escaping  the  traditional  institutional 
emphaaas  of  the  past.  Tbe  future  Ilea  in  ^e 
community,  not  in  the  prisons.  An  end  of 
federaUy-subsidlwd  funding  for  building 
construetlaa  should  be  seriously  oonsldered 
with  the  axoeptlon  of  building  halfway 
bouaee,  in  the  approximate  area  of  38  bads. 
In  tbe  same  vein,  I  wish  to  bring  to  your 
attention  the  filtering  prooeaa  Inherent  in 
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probation,  parole,  shock  probation,  and  shock 
parole.  As  these  Interact  with  work  and  edu- 
cation release,  and  home  furloughs,  a  very 
small  residue  of  the  very  tough  will  be  re- 
tained in  prisons.  These  would  be  a  very  in- 
tractlble,  hoatlle,  aggreaalve,  and  disruptive 
group  of  inmatea.  and  can  be  expected  to  de- 
liver maximum  destruction  to  the  society  and 
to  the  institution  in  which  they  are  housed. 
New  and  Innovative  approaches  in  ti^wHUpg' 
Seating,  and  rehabUltating  tbeae  offendera 
must  be  sought.  The  Division  of  Oonwction 
In  the  State  of  Ohio  has  a  drug  treatment 
program  running  at  Chllllcothe  Correctional 
Institution,  which  holds  promise  for  a  por- 
tion of  the  residual  "hard-nosed"  offenden, 
and  is  an  area  which  could  be  pursued  tn 
more  depth.  I  might  suggest  that  the  Judi- 
ciary Subcommittee  consider  the  long-range 
Impact  of  parole,  probation,  and  alternatives 
to  incarceration.  In  such  a  case,  It  would  be 
necessary  to  provide  funds  for  expertise,  sup- 
port and  technical  assistance  to  those  states 
which  are  pursuing  vigorously  such  an  alter- 
native to  incarceration  program.  It  is  Ironi- 
cal that  those  states  which  wotild  pioneer  In 
alternatives,    early   release,   and  short  sen- 
tences will  have  a  hard  core  residue  and  a 
greater  potential  for  disruption  within  their 
institutions.  It  seems,  although  this  is  not 
true,  that  one  simply  cannot  win  for  loalng. 
I  believe  that  your  efTorts  In  this  direction 
and  the  efforts  of  my  committee  In  behalf  of 
the  State  of  Ohio  as  I  have  indicated  are  not 
only  predicated  strictly  on  fairness  but  also 
are  predicated  on  protecting  the  public.  If 
crime  is  to  be  reduced,  if  the  streets  are  to  be 
made  safe,  if  the  public  Is  to  be  protected, 
and  if  law  is  to  prevail  and  order  established, 
then  the  Adult  Corrections  Systems  must  be 
altered,  renovated  and  changed  until  it  be- 
ccunes  an  effective  means  of  reducing  crime. 
At  present,  corrections  is  a  well-documented 
failure.  Institutionalizing  of  people  increases 
rather  than  decreases  crimes.  The  use  of  long 
sentences  further  Increases  the  probability 
of  thu  undesirable  outcome.  These  changes 
are  neceasary. 

In  conclusion,  I  again  wish  to  thank  you 
for  the  opportunity  that  you  have  afforded 
to  me  in  this  very  vital  field  of  penal  cor- 
recUons.  State  and  Federal  changea  are  nec- 
essary. 

My  best  to  all  and  I  certainly  hope  that  my 
appearance  here  in  some  way  or  manner  will 
help  in  this  direction. 


ECOLOGY  ROLE  OP  LABOR'S 
PEOPLE 


HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

or  cAUfOKmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday.  Aprtt  27.  1972 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  C?allfomIa.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  the  present  time  the  Na- 
tional Water  Resources  Council  Is  con- 
sidering some  proposed  standards  and 
procedures  for  planning  the  use  of  water 
and  related  land  resources.  As  part  of 
this  consideration  hearings  were  held  in 
San  Prandsco  Bfarch  14.  One  of  the 
witnesses  at  these  hearings  was  Edward 
Park,  a  legislative  representatiye  of  the 
Intematlnnal  Union  of  Operating  Engi- 
neers in  California.  Mr.  Fai^  who  had  a 
long  and  distinguished  career  in  orga- 
nized labor  including  a  tremendously  ef- 
fectlTe  role  in  labor's  international  peo- 
PJM  programs  has  as  long  as  I  have 
known  him  demonstrated  a  tremendous 
awareness  of  the  problems  people  of  this 
and  other  nations  face  and  a  concern  for 


solving  these  problems.  Prom  a  back- 
ground of  a  Uf  etime  of  dedicated  service 
to  sol^dng  people  problems  and  to  mak- 
ing the  world  a  better  place  for  xteogie  to 
live,  Eddie  Park  addressed  himself  to  the 
active  role  now  being  undertaken  by 
labor's  people  in  the  tremendous  req>on- 
sibillty  of  preserving  our  ecology. 

I  Uiought  Mr.  Park's  comments  at  the 
Natimal  Water  Resources  hearings  in 
San  nrancisco  very  appropriate  and  re- 
alistic and  accordingly  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  cfdleagues  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  his  comments  on  the 
ecology  role  of  labor's  people: 

BooLOGT  Role  or  Lasoa'a  Pxopls 

My  nanxe  is  Edward  PaA.  I'm  here  on  be- 
half of  the  Western  Statee  Conference  of 
Operating  Engineers,  AFL-OIO,  which  com- 
prises some  200,000  members  in  13  western 
states  and  Alaaka.  rm  also  here  on  behalf 
of  the  Callfonaa  State  Building  and  Con- 
struotlon  Trades  CouncU  which  represente 
some  StOfiOO  building  tradeamen  in  tbe  State 
of  CalUomla.  I  am  also  apealrlng  for  the 
California  State  Conference  of  Carpenters — 
some  120,000  numbers;  the  California  Con- 
ference of  Operating  Englneera  and  for  a 
number  of  other  labor  groups  who  have 
asked  me  to  preaent  their  case,  representing 
tbe  other  crafts,  not  neceasartly  the  build- 
ing trades  crafte,  but  other  crafte  and  work- 
ing people  In  California.  From  the  title  of 
these  organizations  I'm  sure  that  yoiir  first 
assumption  will  be  that  I  am  here  simply 
q>eaking  for  more  Jobs,  Jobs  at  any  price, 
that  I  and  the  members  ot  these  labor  orga- 
nizations are  dedicated  to  paving  the  world 
or  constructing  dams  In  everybody's  back 
yard  and  destroying  the  wild  life  and  the 
beauty  of  the  weatem  states. 

Before  you  Jump  to  these  conclusions,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  to  you  that,  partic- 
ularly In  the  organization  of  Operating  En- 
gineers, not  only  in  the  western  states  but 
nationwide,  that  the  history  of  our  mem- 
bership, the  very  dedication  of  our  member- 
sb^  to  outdoor  life  is  well  known  and  well 
documented  wherever  these  men  travel  and 
work  and  ply  their  trades.  They  are  fisher- 
men, they  are  recreationlste,  they  are  men 
who  enjoy  the  great  outdoors,  not  Just  in 
their  Ci4>acity  of  improving  It  and  building 
it. 

I  would  further  point  out  to  you  that  al- 
though we're  the  working  end  of  most  of 
these  projects,  we  neither  have  control  of 
their  design,  their  planning,  organization 
and  \iltimate  acceptance  by  whatever  group 
of  people  Is  Involved — we  should  have,  we 
expect  to  have  and  we  will  have  a  great  deal 
to  say  in  the  very  near  futive,  because  we 
still  are  greatly  Involved  in  all  those  com- 
munity activities  that  each  of  you  are  .  .  . 
In  the  schools  that  we  build.  In  the  bulld- 
mgs  that  the  federal  government  here  finds 
Ite  offices  in.  In  the  dams  that  we  return  to 
with  our  chUdren  and  families  for  recrea- 
tion, In  the  community  structures  such  as 
hospitals  and  veterans  buUdlngs,  city  halls 
and  whatever,  wherever  a  structure  rises  to 
service  the  great  majority  of  the  people.  We 
have  never  been  and  are  not  now  concerned 
with  Jobs  only,  we,  as  citizens  and  ta]q>ayers. 
are  concerned  with  what  the  Job  creates  and 
what  the  construction  projecte  produce  after 
they  are  created. 

There  are  a  great  many  members  In  labor 
who  are  strongly  Involved  In  the  ecological 
movement  on  a  pragmatic  and  hard  worUng 
basis.  There  are  a  great  many  members  in 
the  labor  movement  who  are  Involved  in  the 
preeervation  of  wUd  life  and  who  are  mem- 
bera of  the  Sierra  Club  and  other  Bu<di  <x- 
ganlMtions.  There  are  a  number  of  labor  or- 
ganizations which  Bim>port  these  groups,  and 
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I  myself,  in  their  highest  and  noblest  alms, 
am  in  fuU  support  of  protection  and  care  of 
the  ecology.  We  in  labor  have  a  further  re- 
q>onsibillty  than  Just  ecology,  which  is  that 
additional  responsibility  of  aU  community 
members  and  all  thinking  men.  We  have  a 
duty  to  our  members,  not  Just  to  provide 
them  with  work,  which  is  essential  if  they 
are  to  survive  economically,  we  have  a  duty 
to  keep  them  informed  as  to  what  In  the  cur- 
rent socio-pollUcal-eo(momlc  life  benefite 
them.  We  have  a  responsibility  to  provide 
them  with  decent  llvmg  conditions  as  well  as 
decent  working  conditions.  I  would  point  out 
to  you  that  we're  closer  to  being  effective  In 
providing  the  better  working  conditions  than 
we  are  in  the  urban  living  conditions.  We 
are  now  and  have  been  Involved  \n  every 
major  social  change  that  has  taken  place 
aince  labor  began  to  organize  and  to  make 
Itself  heard  throughout  the  land. 

I'm  impressed  with  the  testimony  on  both 
sides,  and  I  say  both  sides — the  sides  of 
the  people  who  are  in  supp<M<t  of  water  con- 
struction projecte  and  the  pe<^le  who  are 
against  the  oonstruction  of  any  projects 
that  may  in  some  way  disorient  tbe  ecological 
chain  that  exlste  around  these  projects.  I'm 
not  going  to  attempt  to  bore  you  with  a 
great  number  of  statistics,  altboug;h  these 
are  available  to  labor  through  our  R«eearch 
Departments,  although  they  tell  us  that  tbe 
working  man  In  Oallftomla  and  throughout 
the  west  is  faced  with  serious  unenq>loyment 
and  economic  maladjustment  which  may 
bankrupt  many  of  our  smaUer  oommimitles 
oomplet^y  and  Increase  the  growing  hard- 
ships of  living  In  our  great  urban  centers. 

I  would  point  out  to  you  that  we  in  labor 
are  much  more  involved  In  people  ecology 
than  we  are  In  Just  creating  oonstruction 
projecte  or  Just  preserving  the  ecology.  We're 
concerned  with  that  social  progress,  those 
sodal  ben^te  that  Improves  life  styles  and 
aSecta  every  member  in  our  organization. 
When  we  cease  to  be  concerned  about  this, 
then  there  will  be  no  need  for  us  and  there 
will  no  longer  be  a  labor  movement. 

I  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  the  dlaaerta- 
tlon  with  some  surprise,  although  both  sides 
have  pc^nted  out  some  sodoeoonomle  pres- 
ervation valuea  in  most  of  those  projecte 
they  either  support  or  oppome.  It  SBwrns  to 
me  that  there  has  been  a  great  deal  lacking 
In  consldnatioa  tot  the  urban  poor,  for  the 
poverty-levti  worker  and  ezlrter.  for  the 
great  urban  areaa  who  wUl  be  the  first  to 
suffer  In  any  cutback  in  the  oontlnuaus  Im- 
provement of  thoae  services  tha*  he  needs 
to  Improve  his  life  and  to  build  a  better 
life  for  himself.  I  cant  conceive  that  a 
young  blac^.  In  the  ghetto  of  Oakland  or  a 
young  Mexican-American  In  San  Jose,  is 
really  more  concerned  about  these  minor 
ecological  ramifications  than  be  is  about  his 
ChUdren,  his  ability  to  pay  bis  rent,  his 
ability  to  buy  food  and  provide  clothing  and 
shelter  for  bis  family  and  blmsrif ,  his  abUlty 
to  gain  a  notch  In  the  social  structure  that 
allows  him  to  enjoy  the  many  munificent 
benefite  of  this  great  country  of  ours. 

I  would  point  out  to  you  that  the  diminu- 
tion of  any  project  affecting  any  of  those 
services,  education,  medicine,  medical  wel- 
fare, bite  first  and  hardest  at  the  deprived, 
the  already  deprived.  This  isn't  to  say  that  a 
great  many  of  our  members  in  the  labor 
movement  have  never  had  access  to  much 
of  what  you  consider  your  righte  and  much 
of  what  they  only  know  as  luxuries.  It's  in- 
teresting to  me  that  the  representatives  of 
the  so-called  "Uttle  people"  have  said  that 
a  number  of  these  projecte,  since  they  only 
work  out  as  subsidies  for  private  agri-groups 
and  large  farmers  and  large  developers  are 
aomttiow  missing  the  primary  purpoae  of 
water  conservation,  watw  utilization,  water 
storage  and  water  development.  It  Is  true 
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that  a  certain  percentage  of  this  water  wUl 
be  used,  I  am  sure,  to  support  the  bur- 
geoning population  in  California.  It's  also 
true  that  there  is  an  tinderlylng  current 
existing  throughout  o\u-  state,  for  that  mat- 
ter throughout  great  portions  of  the  west, 
that  if  they  were  articulated  In  any  place  ex- 
cept among  friends,  would  be  considered 
contemptuous,  racist,  snobbish  and  paro- 
chial, and  this  is  the  currency  that — let's 
stop  everjrthlng,  let's  not  build  any  more 
schools,  our  school  bonds  are  failing,  let's 
don't  build  any  more  streets,  roads,  highways, 
our  transportation  system  is  not  sufficient  to 
support  the  great  population  growth,  and 
let's  dont  supply  any  more  water.  Let's  stop 
the  dams,  let's  stop  the  water  projecte,  let's 
stop  everything — because  if  we  do,  maybe 
everybody  will  stop  coming  and  maybe  those 
who  are  here  and  Insecure  and  living  on  the 
fringes  of  the  social  system  will  leave.  Pm 
afraid  this  is  a  false  assumption,  and  a  false 
premise,  because  history  polnte  out  that  this 
has  never  been  the  case.  In  the  course  of 
world  develc^ment.  People  do  not  abandon 
large,  deplenished,  under-serviced  urban 
areas  simply  because  they  lack  certain  things, 
they  simply  adjust,  or  when  things  become 
too  difficult,  when  the  impossibility  of  their 
situation  to  get  a  portion  of  the  economic 
benefite  of  the  state  or  the  city  are  magni- 
fied and  become  overwhelming,  they  rebel, 
and  In  their  rebellion  they  destroy.  We  find 
that  this  Is  not,  as  I  say,  an  articulated  thing, 
it's  simply  an  underlying  con^iracy,  it 
would  seem  to  me,  on  the  part  of  thoae 
privileged  who  already  have  access  to  great 
sections  of  this  nation's  nature,  wild  life 
and  recreation,  to  preserve  those  areas  for 
their  own  use.  their  own  privileged  purstilte 
of  pleasure  and  Joy. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  am  equaUy  concerned 
with  those  representing  the  different  water 
dlstrlcte,  both  municipal  and  state  and  re- 
gional-wide who  may  have  become  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  that  grotip  of  agricultuzlste, 
large  fazmen,  large  developers  who  see  every- 
thing good  in  every  water  project  and  who 
dent  bottMT  to  put  in  those  elemente  of 
ecology,  both  Mrd  and  peofHe,  that  would  go 
a  long  way  toward  h^ing  them  Justify  and 
provide  and  dedicate  their  efforte  to  a  greater 
maas  ot  the  people.  I  would  bring  to  your 
attenUon  that  In  recent  montlis,  for  that 
matter,  in  recent  weAa,  w«  have  had  warn- 
ings Cram  the  experts  in  the  TTDMed  Nations 
tba*  water  ia  in  tacrflily  Short  simply 
throoghout  the  wccld  and  that  ultimately 
we  may  all  have  to  move  to  assigned  areas  in 
order  to  enjoy  the  benefits  In  water  and  to 
uae  that  part  of  the  land  which  can  produce 
food  and  foodatuflfe  to  survive  an.  However, 
we  think  the  needs  at  Lahcrls  membenhlp 
dictates  the  need  for  more  water  develop- 
ment and  conservatfcm,  mace  water  storage 
and  flood  control — ^not  Isas  and  more  con- 
cern for  Increaalng  available  power— not 
less — If  the  increased  Intereat  rate,  or  any- 
thing dse  dtiays  meeting  the  pubUe  need 
we  wOl  stand  against  It  I 

I  would  also  point  out  to  you  a  oorallary 
situation  where  a  UJT.  group  recently  an- 
nounced that  it  would  take  something  like 
40  blUlon  dollars  to  save  the  Mticong  River 
and  the  Mekong  DMta,  the  large  breadbaaket. 
rice  tMsket  If  you  will,  of  the  Vietnamese  and 
that  section  of  Asia.  There  are  warnings  ^*»d 
portento  and  I  am  sure  that  there  must  be 
a  middle  ground  between  the  doomsayer  and 
the  happiness  forever  group— that  say  this 
nation  in  ten  thousand  years  or  fifty  thou- 
sand years  will  run  out  of  Ite  natural  re- 
sources. wUl  be  overpopulated.  ite  ecology 
vrlll  be  unllvable,  and  either  by  that  time  we 
will  have  discovered — wUl  have  to  have  dis- 
covered, an  inhabitable  planet  or  all  melt 
away  in  smog  or  freeze  to  death  in  Ice,  or 
whatever  the  particular  group  employed  in 
pursuing  these  studlee  finds  relevant.  I'm  a 
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pragnuttlst  In  th\a  mdm,  I  don't  ezpec  to  be 
living  ten  thousand  years  from  now,  I'l  i  con- 
cerned with  today's  man,  I'm  conceme  1  with 
hU  well  being.  We  In  the  labor  movemt  nt  are 
very  concerned  with  progress  In  this  cobntry. 
We're  sure  not  for  abandoning  It  all  to  tech- 
nology. As  you  know,  we  have  to  a  gre  kt  ex- 
tent fought  the  over-technological  devi  loped 
In  many  Industries  and  In  many  casei  have 
been  right.  We're  sure  not  for  poUut:  ng  or 
building  more  smoke  stacks  and.  of  c  lurse. 
we're  for  purifying  the  water  and  impi  ovlng 
all  those  urban  and  ex-urban  and  sub  irban 
conditions  that  will  Improve  the  life  st  j\e  of 
the  great  majority  of  the  people  o  the 
United  States. 

Although  the  nation's  flood  control  <  Sorts 
now  over  a  hundred  years  old,  we  have|never 
■ucc«ed«d  In  totally  stopping  the  lavi 
the  BClsBlsBlppl  River  Basin,  the 
ravages  that  occur  such  as  occxirred 
Virginia  recently,  where  a  whole  com 
and  hundreds  of  people  were  killed 
at  an  overemphasis  on  ecology  and  an' 
emphasis  on  safety.  We  uni 
things  oan't  happen  overnight  or 
A  year  or  years,  and  we  accept  that 
progress  have  to  be  subjected  to  whi 
for  the  majority  of  the  people.  On 
hand,  we  cannot  in  all  good  faith 
any  privileged  groiips,  whether 
giant  agrl-oorporatlon  in  the  Valleys 
privileged  few  who  want  to  turn  eve) 
Into  parks  so  that  they,  who  are  In  a 
economically,  can  enjoy  these  great 
My  eye,  to  paraphrase  the  biblical  ph 
on  the  sparrow,  and  the  sparrow  is  our 
ber.  We  want  him  to  work,  we  want  Am  to 
have  the  benefits  of  a  safe  and  well-suj  piled 
life  style,  sufficient  water,  pure,  sufl  clent 
transportation,  sufficient  protection  from 
want,  everything  that  goes  with  giving  t  man 
those  things  that  the  Declaration  of  inde- 
pendence and  the  Constitution  were  con- 
ceived to  guarantee.  We  truly  are  con<  »med 
with  his  life  and  his  liberty  and  his  p  irsult 
of  happineoB. 

My   feelings— the   feelings    of   Labo)  —are 
that  we  cannot  accept  administrativefregu- 
latlona  which  would  halt  or  delay,  aid  In 
some  cases  completely  destroy,  a  great  num- 
ber of  water  projects  throughout  th«  West. 
We  have  to  look  at  those  built-in  eco  ogical 
benefits    and    at    those    built-in    ecc  lomlc 
benefits  that  would  provide  for  a  bette  serv- 
ice for  more  people.  On  the  other  hai  d,  we 
can't   in    any    manner   support    any    sffort, 
harassment,  injunctions,  et  al.  either  1  cally. 
nationally    or    regionally    that    halt  1  well- 
thought  out  construction  projects,  wlfether 
they  be  simply  those  dams  so  badly 
In    the   California   water   program   to 
floods  and  protect  those  people  in  the 
and  paths  of  those  floods  which  havi 
Btroyed  businesses,  homes  and  propertie 
the  years.  We  can't  see  anything  unre; 
in    controlling    rivers,    which    by    the    very 
definition  of  the  number  of  bills  that  bave 
been  introduced  recently  in  Sacramentc ,  are 
called  wild,  we  can't  see  any  disservice  U  i  the 
great  majority  of  our  members  in  crei  ting 
new  and  easily  accessible   recreation  a-eas, 
unless  those  recreation  areas  are  priced  out 
of  their  ability  to  enjoy  and  utilize.  W<  see 
nothing   wrong  with    improving  our  w  tjole 
system.  We  are  many  years  behind  in  the 
construction  of  good  hospitals,  good  sch  Mis, 
good  buildings  of  all  sorts.  We've  watche<  I  ef- 
forts to  chrome-plate  ghettos,  we've  wat  bed 
efforts  to  improve  existing  structures.  \  e^ve 
watched  preservation  efforts  to  retain  his- 
torical  buildings,  many  of  which  are  i  dan- 
gerous and  unsafe,  and  seldom  improve  I  to 
meet  the  safety  criteria  and  standards   ;hat 
we  would  set  for  our  working  men.  All  this 
we've  seen  as  sporadic  and  many  times  pc  orly 
planned  and  undellverable  promisee  to  t  loae 
members  of   not  only  the  minority   gn  lups 
within  labor,  but  those  members  of  libor 
ItaeU. 
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Gentlemen.  I,  on  behalf  of  labor,  and  on 
bebalf  of  all  the  people  here,  would  bopa  that 
those  representing  the  water  i1l|tpH>tjiiil  the 
ecologlsts,  attempting  to  ra^iimsoine^  tba 
beauty  and  wild  life  of  opHf  nation,  I  would 
point  out  to  you  tbatjne  relative  proU 
involved  in  any  major  construction  project, 
whether  it  be  water yuansportatlon.  or  what- 
ever, should  be  byed  on  the  number  and 
kind  of  people  se^edl  And  I  say  kind  re- 
servedly, not  meJblng  to  say  that,  for  In- 
stance. In  Marln  founty.  If  they  need  a  new 
ed  by  Frank  Uoyd  Wright 
'«y  don't  want  any  more 
don't  want  any  more  peo- 
t  their  right  and  that  we 
ic  center  away  from  them. 
I'm  simply  Baylng\that  our  system  of  priori- 
ties has  to  consider  the  disintegration  of  our 
major  urban  areasL  We  have  got  to  produce 
and  provide  the  nesessary  power,  the  neces- 
sary water,  all  those  necessary  facilities  that 
provide  the  service  that  is  going  to  be  needed 
by  those  great  numbers  of  people  who  are 
increasingly  moving  towards  these  virban  cen- 
ters and  who  expect  to  exist,  work  and  live 
there   In  reasonable  comfort,  I   think  that 
this  consideration  sho\ild  be  the  paramount 
consideration  on  any  type  of  project,  and  I 
think   that  projects  shouldn't  be  Justified 
on  the  basis  of  the  retiun,  and  the  cost  pl\is 
the   cost   minus   or   whatever.   Secondly.   I 
think  once  we've  considered  the  necessities 
of  the  people,  that  we  should  consider  the 
necessities  of  the  ecology.  I  wouldn't  separate 
these  by  any  great  extent  but  I  would  not 
let  one  outweigh  the  other.  I  think  that  we 
must  find  within  the  communities,  within 
the  small,  large  or  whatever  size  areas,  those 
projects  that  are  necessary  and  badly  needed 
now,  by  a  great  mass  of  the  people.  Now  as 
to  the  cost  of  the  projects,  as  to  the  expense 
to  be  borne,  we  know  and  experience  has 
taught  us  that  ultimately  the  yoke  of  pro- 
ductive economics  fall  fiat  on  the  shoulder 
of  the  working  man.  We  would  like  to  see 
this   adjiisted   to   some   extent,    we    would 
have  to  agree  with  several  of  those  speakers 
that  the  Just  portion  of  cost  of  water  proj- 
ects should  be  borne  by  thoee  who  are  going 
to  gain  the  greatest  benefits.  I  think  this 
should  be  true  of  any  of  those  projects  which 
we  may  term  as  social,  i.e.,  transportation, 
water,  power  and  I  think  it  behooves  the 
working  man,  particiilarly  the  working  core, 
not  to  be  misled  by  either  faction  but  to 
stand  up  and  demand  that  he  be  shown  the 
economic  benefits,  the  recreational  benefits, 
the  service  benefits  Involved  In  any  of  these 
projects. 

For  instance.  I  am  very  sure  that  the 
young  working  black  in  the  ghetto  in  Oak- 
land Is  not  necessarily  concerned  with  the 
big  agri-group  in  the  Valleys  who  will  en- 
Joy  the  benefits  of  much  of  these  water  pro- 
grams. I  think  he  is  {M'Obably  concerned  with 
the  price  of  lettuce,  with  the  price  of  ba- 
loney, with  the  price  of  beans.  If  he  Isn't,  I 
know  that  his  wife  or  mother  or  father  or 
those  who  take  care  of  the  breadwlnnlng 
within  the  family  unit  are  concerned.  I  am 
sure  that  each  community  realises  that  no 
matter  wha.  they  do  in,  say  Berkeley,  to  at- 
tempt to  improve  the  benefits  available 
through  the  City  of  Berkeley,  that  if  they 
don't  have  sufficient  electricity,  if  they  don't 
have  sufficient  pure  water,  if  they  don't  have 
adequate  transportation  systems,  if  they 
don't  have  adequate  schools  and  hospitals 
and  city  streets,  that  they're  going  to  suffer, 
and  I  think  more  and  more  you're  going  to 
find  labor  and  labor's  members  demanding 
an  accounting  of  this  as  part  of  their  partic- 
ipation in  water  projects,  transportation 
projects  in  all  manner  of  construction  proj- 
ecta. 


We  In  CaUfomla,  and  of  course,  we 
throughout  the  west,  have  watched  with 
some  unhapplness,  some  misunderstanding, 
and  I  might  add— a  great  deal  of  dlsgruntle- 
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meot,  at  the  efforU  of  a  few  Individuals  to 
■top  progress  completely,  to  sU^  work  ootn- 
pletely,  to  stop.  If  you  wiU,  the  working 
member's  check  completely.  Although,  as  I 
pointed  out  earlier,  we  are  perfectly  willing 
to  spend  time,  effort  with  both  sides  of  the 
question,  we  woxUd  ask  that  the  government 
and  that  the  commissioner  reevaluate  this 
thing,  this  whole  system  of  water  projects, 
municipal  water  districts,  state,  area-wide, 
whatever  they  may  be,  on  the  basis  of  what 
the  ultimate  benefit  will  be  to  the  working 
man.  In  doing  this,  we  are  siure  that  a  new 
look  can  be  taken  at  the  productivity  ratio, 
at  the  socio-economic  ratio,  and  at  the  en- 
vironmentalist's concern.  We  would  like  to 
suggest  that  both  labor,  the  environmental- 
ist and  thoee  people  representing  water  proj- 
ecta  throughout  the  west  and  Alaska  and 
any  place  in  the  country  would  put  together 
a  concerned  group  of  citizens  wixo  share  a 
genuine  Interest  in  meeting  and  resolving 
problems  concerning  both  ecology,  water  and 
power  supplies  and  services  that  benefit  the 
laboring  man  throughout  the  nation. 

I  doubt  very  seriously  that  we  can  resolve 
all  these  Issues  within  the  framework  of  the 
Water  Resources  Council,  but  I'm  sure  that 
with  the  efforta  of  this  great  body,  and  with 
the  dedication  of  the  number  of  people  I've 
heard  testify  here,  we  can  begin  a  small  rev- 
olution, that  doesn't  separate  us  and  put 
us  on  opposite  Bides,  that  doesn't  find  us 
clawing  at  each  other's  throata  and  Interests, 
that  doesn't  find  us  belittling  the  efforte  of 
one  another,  but  that  we  as  honest,  con- 
cerned citizens  supporting  our  country  and 
ite  people,  can  sit  down  and  relate  to  and 
come  up  with  thoee  compromises  and  under- 
standings that  would  allow  us  to  continue 
with  the  necessary  progress,  the  necessary 
Jobs,  the  necessary  protection  of  the  environ- 
ment that  would  best  benefit  ourselves,  our 
children,  and  our  children's  children. 

On  behalf  of  labor,  I  would  like  to  t.h<tnir 
you  very  much  for  allowing  me  to  make  this 
address.  I  would  also.  Just  for  the  record, 
point  out  that  as  a  result  of  the  so-called 
declination  of  water  projects  In  the  State  of 
California  alone  we  expect  to  lose  some  28 
million,  almost  39  million  working  hoxirs  for 
the  memberB  of  labor  if  the  seven  per  cent  in- 
terest rate  goes  into  effect.  As  you  know,  the 
unemployment  rate  In  California  U  ex- 
tremely high  now.  We  cannot  afford  now  and 
we  could  never  afford  to  lose  this  many  work- 
ing hours  without  having  a  great  deal  of 
concern,  a  great  deal  of  imhapplneas,  a  great 
deal  of  hardahlp  worked  on  the  membeta  of 
not  only  the  building  trades  unions,  but 
thoee  other  unlonB  that  benefit  at  the  end  of 
what  the  biilldlng  trades  unions  construct 
and  the  healthy  economy  that  their  pay- 
checks produce  within  the  oommunltlea 
where  they  live  and  work. 

I  would  be  happy,  and  I  am  sure  that  all 
the  members  of  labor  would  be  hJ4>py,  to 
support  both  sides  of  thlB  lanie,  U  those 
realistic  questions  that  I  asked  you,  l.e.,  how 
does  this  project  benefit  those  members  of 
the  working  claas? — how  many  of  those  mem- 
bers does  It  benefit,  what  Is  the  economic 
Impact,  if  it's  felt  or  if  it's  not  built,  on  those 
people  in  the  great  urban  areas  or  exurban 
areas,  what  does  the  future  portend  if  such  a 
project  is  not  built  and  developed — are  an- 
swered. I'm  sure  that  there  are  a  number  of 
people  who  have  testified  here  and  who,  if 
they  walked  to  their  faucet  tomorrow  morn- 
ing and  turned  it  on  and  no  water  came  out, 
would  Invoke  a  little  concern.  I'm  sure  there 
are  a  number  of  people  who  have  testified 
here  who  have  the  neceaBary  aflluency  to  hire 
a  desalting  plant  and  desalt  the  water  on  the 
beautiful  ooast  they  live  on  and  supply  them- 
selves. I'm  sure  that  a  great  many  of  them 
could  at  best  buy  their  water  purified  and  In 
Jugs  and  what  have  you,  and  oould  afford  to 
have  It  brought  In  to  the  kitchen  or  the 
house  or  the  back  yard. 
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(jentlemen.  I  dont  represent  members  who 
have  this  sfflusney.  The  trade  unions  rsprt- 
sent  those  people  who  must  work,  day  to  day, 
week  to  week,  must  pay  rent,  must  pay  tans, 
must  buy  homes,  must  have  available  those 
servloss  that  are  necessary  for  their  dally 
existence.  These  are  not  prlvUeged  pe<^le, 
prlvUsfwl  In  tbs  sense  that  they  have  the 
economic  wherewithal  to  supplant  any  fail- 
ure on  the  part  of  power,  or  transportation 
or  Mectrldty,  but  they  are  a  great  group  of 
people  and  unless  you  place  these  considera- 
tions that  I  brought  to  your  attention  Into 
future  projecta.  Into  the  ecological  move- 
ment and  effort,  you're  going  to  find  that  the 
largest  number  of  people  in  the  country  are 
going  to  be  unhappy. 

Thank  you  very  much. 
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FOOD  PRICES  CONTINUE  TO  RISE 


LT7KE  J.  FARRELL,  JR. 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or   I>KNMSTI.VAMXA 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThwrsAay,  AprU  27.  1972 

Mr.  EHMERQ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  offer  my  admiration  and  to  com- 
mend a  fine  fellow,  Luke  J.  Farrell,  Jr., 
and  the  organization  he  represents,  the 
Knights  of  Columbus. 

On  April  22,  I,  along  with  members 
and  friends  of  the  Knights,  Our  Lady  of 
Lourdes  Council  4546  and  the  Delaware, 
Pa.,  Board  of  District  Deputies,  gathered 
at  a  testimonial  at  Cannstatter's  to  hon- 
or my  friend  Luke. 

Luke  is  completing  his  second  term  as 
the  highest  elected  officer  of  the  Knights 
of  Cidumbus  in  Pennsylvania.  Like  the 
oirganlzation  in  which  he  has  served, 
Luke  has  been  responsible  for  doing  good 
things  for  other  people,  regardless  of  the 
sacrifices  to  himself . 

The  fact  that  a  man  such  as  Luke 
would  spend  so  much  time  and  energy  in 
the  Knights  of  Columbus,  of  course, 
speaks  so  highly  of  the  organization  it- 
self. 

As  State  deputy,  Luke  provided  dy- 
namic leadership  and  he  has  inspired 
his  brother  knights  to  a  new  and  vigor- 
ous Invcdvement  in  vital  areas  which  are 
of  concern  to  the  church,  to  the  order, 
and  to  the  communities  of  Pennsylvaida. 

Part  of  the  commendation  to  Luke 
reads: 

He  is  a  bulwark  of  Columbianism.  In  ac- 
tion and  has  labored  tirelessly  for  our  cause 
and  that  of  the  church.  He  has  shown  com- 
passion for  the  righte  of  those  who  cannot 
speak  for  themselves,  the  unborn.  His  leader- 
ship has  shown  us  the  way  to  make  our 
strong  voices  beard  throughout  the  State 
and  the  Union. 

Luke  is  a  22-year  member  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Pcdice  Department  and  holds 
three  dtatlons  for  bravery  from  the  de- 
partment. He  served  his  country  during 
World  War  n  and  holds  five  battle  stars. 
Former  Mayor  James  H.  J.  Tate  ap- 
pointed him  to  the  nominating  panel  for 
the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Education. 

Indeed.  Luke  Farrell  is  a  man  deserv- 
ing of  the  fine  honor  the  Knights  have 
bestowed  upon  him  at  his  testimonlsJ. 


HON.  CHET  HOUHELD 

or  cAuroamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thuraday.  AprU  27.  1972 

Mr.  HOLIFJELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  I 
was  in  my  19th  Congressional  IMstrict  of 
California  during  the  Easter  recess,  I  met 
with  a  group  of  citizens  who  are,  with 
good  reason,  concerned  about  the  con- 
tinuing increase  in  food  prices. 

While  we  are  told  on  one  hand  that 
the  wage-price  contn^  program  is  work- 
ing, the  housewives  in  my  home  district 
find  the  price  of  a  marketbasket  of  food 
to  be  increasing  each  mmth.  Fresh  foods 
and  meats  are  without  any  controls 
whatever  at  any  level  of  the  marketing 
process.  Also,  a  large  percentage  of  other 
food  items  on  the  grocer's  shelves  are 
without  control. 

I  have  Joined  my  ccmstituoits  in  the 
belief  that  it  is  now  time  for  the  ad- 
ministration to  take  the  matter  of  food 
prices  in  hand  or  for  the  Congress  to 
begin  to  think  in  terms  of  required  con- 
trols. 

I  want  to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  petition  for  action  on  increasing 
food  prices  which  was  presented  to  me 
by  the  citizens  of  California's  19th  Con- 
gressional District: 

PxTxnoN — MAacB-AFBn.  1972 

We,  the  tmderslgned,  are  greatly  concerned 
about  the  continuing  Increase  In  food  prices, 
deq>lte  the  fact  that  we  are  teld  a  iHlce 
control  program  has  been  in  effect  for  sev- 
eral months. 

We  hereby  petition  our  elected  government 
officials,  the  business  Interests  Involved,  and 
the  public  in  general  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  put  an  end  to  the  continuing  rapid 
Increase  in  food  prices  that  affect  America. 

Chet  HoUfied,  WiUred  L.  Simendlnger,  Ed- 
ward J.  LeClair,  David  M.  D'nlcs,  A.  J.  Martin, 
Herbert  D.  Carlton.  Joseph  S.  Whetesete,  Jr., 
Hal  Flora,  Alexander  Ooogorian. 

Michael  Broussard,  Georgia  Duster,  John  M. 
Duster,  Linda  Cauchon,  Richard  Talley, 
Kathleen  C.  Talley,  Roberta  A.  Lombaxdi,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Alfred  Morales,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael 

Robert  C.  Fcarest,  Mrs.  J.  Couch,  Mrs.  Pen- 
nington, Ann  Weiss,  Lany  Weiss,  David  G. 
Monfort,  Bernard  C.  Schaefer,  Mildred 
Schaefer,  Mrs.  Robert  Hall,  Patricia  Schlssler. 

Peggy  Nolan,  Sue  Livingston,  Dene  HoWn- 
check.  Bonnie  Weiss,  Sue  A.  Punk.  Jerry 
Hartley,  Danell  Bartley,  Ken  Copps,  Barbara 
Beck. 

Mrs.  Janna  Ooesen,  Dale  Goesen,  BCrs.  Jan- 
ice Cross,  Mrs.  Mary  Diaz.  Henry  Diaz. 
Betty  Marachbe.  Tonl  Plaez.  Mrs.  Robert  War- 
rick. Alan  B.  Cross. 

Elaine  C.  Lawrence.  Lucille  J.  Cross.  Gladys 
Dunlop,  Terry  Harris,  Violet  GentUe.  Judy 
Atehison.  Barbara  Guthrie,  CanM  Stone, 
Linda  Henera. 

Mildred  Medlin,  Ralph  L.  Baas,  Flossie 
Dickey,  Bob  Dickey,  Randolph  R.  Kentfleld, 
Beverly  Kentfleld,  D.  Federloo,  Vem  Drake. 

Emily  Valenzuela,  Ray  A.  Reafen,  Bonnie 
Goodrell,  Anita  Augensteln,  Darlene  Fore- 
man, Jeff  Leonard,  George  A.  Harris,  Wanda 
Harris,  John  J.  Mohan. 

Betty  Lauterbom,  Jean  Henderson,  Randy 
Henderson.  Marie  Coale,  Tito  Flores,  Gary 
Lisignoll,  C.  Hargon,  Michael  J.  CorteUo, 
Oonzalo  DeLeon. 
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Biehanl  T.  Mlnjares.  Mis.  Veda  L.  Trtviso. 
Richard  Chavel,  Oebra  L.  Huffman,  Janice 
Nooe.  Richard  Nledahausen.  Eva  Nledabau- 
sen,  Mrs.  Faustlno  J.  Guterrez.  John  J. 
Gorgas. 

Beta  D.  Oorgas,  Edward  V.  Trlvlao.  Claude 
J.  Klug.  Mrs.  Betty  Baling.  Mrs.  Mary  Nolan. 
Mrs.  Don  Conidlson,  Carolyn  8.  Cunning- 
ham. Oland  Keenan. 

X3avis  S.  Tanner.  John  L.  Bouasard.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Leonard  Clayton.  Bemadette  Broussard, 
Floyd  H.  Brlckaon,  Janice  M.  Erlckson.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Albert  J.  Garcia. 

Lupe  8.  Perez,  OUle  O.  Harrison,  Carol  J. 
Moore,  Terry  L.  Hanley,  Michael  L.  Long, 
Carrie  Berry,  Jean  Younkln,  Norma  Fernan- 
dez, SheUa  Hood. 


HANOI'S   WAR 


HON.  ELFORD  A.  CEDERBERG 

or  lOCHIOAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  27,  1972 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  past  3  weeks  we  have  again  been 
hearing  the  hackneyed  breast-beating  of 
the  left,  crying  about  the  supposed  im- 
mortality of  the  renewed  bombing  of 
North  Vietnamese  military  targets  in  re- 
sponse to  the  escalation  of  hostilities  in 
South  Vietnam.  Some  of  the  more  viru- 
lent attacks  on  our  President  have  come 
from  those  supposedly  responsible  men 
who  would  assume  his  position  of  leader- 
ship following  the  November  elections^ 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that 
not  a  single  voice  among  this  group  is 
raised  to  decry  the  naked  aggression  on 
the  part  of  the  enemy  which  precipitated 
our  increased  air  activity.  No  one  has 
even  whispered  the  fact  that  the  most 
recrait  action  on  the  pwirt  of  the  enemy 
has  stripped  away  any  pretense  which 
may  have  existed  about  this  conflict  be- 
ing an  insurgent  "war  of  naticmal  libera- 
tion." This  conflict  is  now,  and  always 
has  been,  the  attempt  of  one  nation  to 
militarily  overthrow  the  duly  constituted 
government  of  another. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  an  article  by  John  P. 
Roche  which  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  today,  which  I  believe  places  the 
current  situation  in  perspective.  No  one 
can  call  Mr.  Roche  an  apologist  for  the 
Nixon  adnUnistration.  He  has,  on  many 
occasions,  expressed  his  displeasure  with 
much  of  what  the  President  has  done. 
In  this  instance,  however,  he  places  the 
blame  right  where  it  belongs — I  think 
that  resp<Hisible  Americans  in  all  walks 
of  life  can  and  should  do  likewise: 
NoBODT's  Was  Birt  Hanoi's 
(By  John  P.  Roche) 

When  the  North  Vietnamese  launched  a 
conventional  invasion  of  the  South,  complete 
with  Soviet-made  T-64  tanks  and  other 
heavy  equipment,  you  might  bave  thoiight 
that  the  quesiticm  of  who  was  doing  what  to 
whom  would  be  conclusively  settled.  This 
was  straight,  naked  aggression.  Not  even  the 
most  dedicated  opponent  of  the  war  could 
argue  that  amphibious  tanks  were  being 
constructed  In  peasant  huto  by  the 
Vietcong.    - 
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Tet  In  sulwequent  weeks  we  have 
■ome  of  the  stimngeet  ezpdan»Uoiis  of 
ftUegedly  occurred:  some  oommentaton 
▼irtually    euggeeted    thmt    President 
penotiaUy  spoosored  the  Invsslon.  Wl 
bomban  went  north,  the  howl  went  ui 
we  had  esoatated  the  war,  and  Sen. 
Pulbrlgbt  siiggeeted  that  we  had 
Hanoi  by  breaking  off  the  Paris  talks, 
brlgbt's  loglo  was  bizarre — In  effect,  ho 
that  since  we  had  refused  to  give  the 
Vletaamea*  what  they  want,  they 
recourse  except  to  go  for  military 
The  submerged  premise  of  this 
nary  syllogism  Is,  of  course,  that 
right  and  w«  are  wrong. 

Similarly,  a  letter  to  Tlie  New  York 
from  eight  members  of  the  House  of 
sentatlTes  contained  this  remarkable 
graph:  "The  President  of  the  United 
hat   called   off   the   regular    (Paris) 
Ings  . . .  And  only  this  week  the  United 
launched  a  massive  air  attack  on  both 
and  North  Vietnam.  In  short,  there 
signs  of  any  moral  leadership  on  the 
of  the   administration   to  end   the 
and    the    destruction    of    countries 
(4-16-73) 

The  Congreeamen  did  not  even 
the  North  VletnameM  invasion  I 

The  harsh  fact  la  that  In  terms 
arrangements  made  In  lfl<n  as  a 
for  a  full  bombing  halt,  the  President 
completely  Justified  In  taking  the  air 
the  north.  Tbere  has  been  a  great 
fudging   about   whether  or   not   the 
regime  accepted  any  "understandings' 
some  people  seem  to  have  had  odd 
lapses.  What  occiirred  In  1968  was 
Insisted  as  a  precondition  for  a  total 
Ing  halt  that  Hanoi  agree  ( 1)  to  req>edt 
Invlotablllty  of  the  DMZ;  (2)  to  cease 
the   cities  of   South   Vietnam;    and 
permit  Amerlccui  aerial  reconnaissance 
North. 
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It  is  true  that  Hanoi's  represent)  .Uvea 
never  signed  on  the  dotted  line;  there  Is  zio 
formal  piece  of  paper.  But  the  Preside  it  of 
the  United  States  was  assured  by  the  8<  vlets 
that  Hanoi  would  go  along  with  these  t  irms. 
Without  that  assurance  Lyndon  Jot  naon 
told  me  he  would  never  have  agreed  to  a 
total  halt:  "It  would  be  strlcUy  a  one-way 
propoaltlon." 

This  Is  not  Just  a  mat-time.  Secreta  y  of 
Defense  Clark  Clifford  went  on  CBt -TV, 
"Pace  the  Nation,"  and  said  in  reepon  «  to 
a  question  about  the  quid  pro  quo  w«  had 
extracted  from  Hanoi.  "The  situation  islthat 
we  had  certain  understandings  reached  With 
the  North  Vietnamese  In  Paris.  They  In- 
volved the  DMZ  and  the  sheUlng  of  the 
cities  and  the  question  of  reoonnalssi  nee. 
There  Is  the  area  of  agreement."  (13-15-  68). 

What  Hanoi  has  done  In  the  last  few 
years  is  lay  the  groundwork  for  a  heav^  In- 
vasion through  the  DMZ.  Four  roads '  ivere 
built  and  supplies  were  stockpile  Immune 
to  air  attack.  And  then  they  came  In.  '  Tbvy 
have  been  rocketing  Saigon  and  other  c  ties. 
In  sum,  they  broke  the  agreement  am  1,  to 
repeat,  Mr.  Nixon  Is  correct:  all  bets  ar(   off. 

"Johnson's  War,"  in  other  words,  hai  not 
become  "Nixon's  War."  The  war  Is  now]  and 
always  has  been  "Hanoi's  War." 


FORBES  MAGAZINE  ATTACK0 
CATERPILLAR  CO. 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  ILLINOU 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATltSB 

Thursday.  AprU  27.  1972 

Sir.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  has  dome 
to  my  attention  that  the  May  1  issQe  of 
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Forbes  magazine  haa  printed  an  edi- 
torial which  attacks  the  Caterpillar  Co. 
whooe  world  headquarters  are  in  my 
hometown  of  Peotla.  Hi.  It  has  become 
fashionable  today  to  attack  XJB.  busi- 
ness, which  is  guilty  of  giving  us  the 
highest  standard  of  living  in  the  world's 
history,  providing  millions  of  jobs,  and 
making  our  lives  a  lot  easier  than  the 
good  old  days  which  some  seem  to 
believe  we  should  step  backward  to  re- 
capture. 
The  Forbes  editorial  says : 

A    OOOD    OlANT    STUMBUCS 

It's  always  a  disappointment  when  we  wit- 
ness a  Oood  and  Oodly  Corporation  hit  the 
low  road  after  decades  on  the  high  one. 

In  the  quality  and  Ingenuity  of  Its  prod- 
ucts; in  its  treatment  of  employees,  dis- 
tributors, and  customers;  in  its  public  rela- 
tions and  advertising,  Caterpillar  for  years 
has  always  been  an  outstanding  example  of 
enlightened  self-mterest. 

Their  current  advertising — blatant  car- 
accident  scare  stuff — ^lobbies  all  out  for  mak- 
ing secondary  roads  wider,  stralghter,  flat- 
ter— as  Lf  road  spending  didn't  have  a  suiQ- 
clent  hunk  of  present  government  revenues, 
as  If  there  were  not  other  crying  needs  need- 
ing a  tiny  fraction  of  the  money  being  spent 
on  highways. 

I  guess  Caterpillar  has  accustomed  us  to 
expecting  a  broader  view  from  them  than 
this  crude  self-serving. 

The  Caterpillar  ads  are  realistic.  It  is 
embarrassing  that  a  magazine  such  as 
Forbes,  which  presumes  to  speak  with 
authority,  does  not  realize  that  highway 
fimds  are  earmarked.  They  cannot  be 
spent  for  any  other  Federal  fimcti<m. 
What  the  Caterpillar  firm  is  trying  to 
point  out  is  that  there  are  other  roads 
besides  the  interstate  highways — which 
apparently  the  editors  of  Forbes  have 
never  left — and  that  rural  Americans 
also  have  the  right  to  decent,  safe  roads. 
Anyone  who  has  driven  over  some  of  the 
tortuous,  narrow  back-coimtiy  high- 
ways in  American  knows  that  we  have 
a  big  Job  of  straightening  and  widen- 
ing to  do. 

The  interstate  highway  system  now 
has  33,000  out  of  42,500  miles  complete — 
about  77  percent.  We  are  spending 
around  $3  bilUoQ  a  year  on  it.  Much  of 
the  remaining  mileage  has  been  tied  up 
in  court  proceedings  and  controversy 
over  rights-of-way — a  lot  of  it  in  urban 
areas  where  routing  and  the  acquisition 
process  is  tedious. 

The  Nixon  administration  has  pro- 
posed a  single  urban  fund  program, 
which  in  addition  to  moving  some  of  the 
highway  trust  funds  into  urban  transit 
S3rstems,  also  provides  for  the  rural 
Federal-aid  fimd  and  the  rural  general 
transportation  fund,  to  channel  more 
than  $400  million  a  year  into  select  and 
supplemental  roads,  which  will  replace 
the  designation  now  given  to  primary 
and  secondary  highways. 

The  CaterpUlar  Co.  as  Forbes  points 
out  grudgingly,  has  always  maintained  a 
high-caliber  (q)eration  in  its  advertifldng, 
in  its  products,  and  in  its  treatment  of  ts 
employees.  It  is  unworthy  of  a  magaadne 
such  as  Forbes  to  Ignore  basic  facts  in 
order  to  make  a  crotchety  p<dnt  of  its 
own  displeasure.  Caterpillar  makes  no 
case  for  starving  any  other  Federal  func- 
tion to  increase  road  expenditures. 

Rural  Americans  pay  gasidlne  taxes  for 
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thetr  cars,  as  do  the  millions  who  live  in 
the  Nation's  smaller  cities,  towns,  and 
hamlets.  They  deserve  good  roads  Just  as 
much  as  the  urban  masses.  Secretary  of 
TranportaUon  Volpe  touched  upon  this 
problem  in  his  remarks  to  the  Amarican 
Road  Builders  Association  at  th^  meet- 
ing in  New  Orleans  on  Monday  of  this 
we^  when  he  said: 

The  funding  levels  for  these  new  prcqxwals 
would  Insure  a  higher  quality  niral  road  sys- 
tem than  presentty  exists.  And  for  the  first 
time,  Fedacal  funds  could  be  used  to  help 
buUd  county  roads  and  brtdgw— so  vital  to 
mobility  in  rural  oommunitiea.  Our  reoom- 
mandation  is  that  the  new  Rural  Oenaral 
Transportation  Fund  start  off  at  $300  million 
annuaUy  beginning  in  FT  1974,  and  increase 
to  $400  million  annually  for  FT  1876  throu^ 
1979,  for  transportation  capital  expenditures 
In  niral  areas. 

This,  of  course.  Is  In  addition  to  tSOO  mil- 
lion annuaUy  for  the  regular,  rural  aid  sys- 
tem. FMcrities  under  the  new  Rural  Federal 
Aid  System  would  be  established  locally,  to 
give  rural  people  the  same  flezlbUity  that  Is 
being  made  available  to  urban  areas. 

This  program  reoognises  the  diverse  trans- 
portation needs  of  this  Nation. 

Caterpillar  has  seen  this  need,  and  is 
doing  a  great  public  service  in  calling  at- 
tention to  the  need  for  a  switch  from 
emphasis  on  the  interstate,  which  is 
nearing  completion,  to  the  intrastate 
highways  that  have  been  going  to  pot- 
holes, and  are  long  overdue  for  the 
straightening,  widening,  and  flattening 
that  Forbes  seems  to  begrudge  our  rural 
residents. 

Perhaps  the  editors  of  Forbes  should 
travel  a  few  miles  out  into  the  country 
and  get  some  fresh  air  and  a  few  fresh 
facts  about  road  needs  in  the  Nation  to- 
day. 


PONDERma  THE  FREEZE  DISASTER 


HON.  B.  F.  SISK 

or  CAUFOSNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  AprU  27.  1972 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  too  often  those 
in  other  occupations  regard  the  risk  in- 
herent in  agriculture  as  someone  else's 
problon. 

They  hear  too  much  about  Federal  crop 
subsidies  and  not  enous^  about  our 
shrinking  agricultural  eBtid)lishment. 

They  know  too  llttte  and  too  late,  often 
at  the  expense  of  their  pocketbooks,  of 
the  risk  the  farmer  takes  from  the 
weather  when  he  plants  his  crop. 

In  most  of  the  Nation,  he  is  dependent 
on  the  beneficence  of  nature,  the  va- 
garies of  the  weather,  for  his  loss  or  his 
gain. 

He  is  totally  unable  to  determine  whoi 
he  hitches  the  tractor  to  the  planter 
whether  it  will  be  blight,  rust,  the  boU 
weevil,  the  grasshopper,  that  re^>s  the 
harvest.  He  does  not  know  whether  it 
will  rain  too  mudi  too  early,  or  too  little 
too  late. 

We  in  this  modem  day  and  age  have 
done  a  great  deal  to  control  our  envlrcn- 
ment.  In  some  areas  we  have  to  a  sUi^t 
degree  been  able  to  precipitate  rainfall, 
or  make  up  its  lack  with  irrigation  water. 

But  we  have  not  been  able  to  stop 
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rainfall  or  snow.  We  cannot  make  it 
wanner  or  colder.  When  a  sudden  f reese 
hits,  a  million  orchard  heaters  are  too 
few  and  the  oiergy  to  fuel  them  too 
expensive. 

So  for  the  most  part  the  farmer  is  at 
the  mercy  of  tempestuous  and  tempera- 
mental changes  in  the  weather,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  market,  and  maybe  a 
hundred  other  factors. 

An  editorial  in  the  Fresno  Bee  on 
April  1  entitled  "Pcmderlng  the  Freese 
Disaster"  forcefully  brought  home  to 
those  not  in  agriculture  the  meaning  the 
loss  of  his  livelihood  is  to  a  farmer. 

I  insert  the  editorial  so  that  all  of 
us,  in  cities  and  towns,  in  urban  life,  may 
know  what  a  farmer's  risk  can  entail: 


PONOBUNO    TBX 


DlSASRB 


It  Is  hard  for  a  city  man  to  undezatand 
fully  what  has  happened  to  growers  of  crops 
destroyed  by  the  unseasonable  o(dd  which 
followed  unseasonable  heat. 

He  can  read  about  the  freeze  and  If  he 
drives  in  the  country  he  can  see  how  the  lush 
green  grape  vines  have  wilted  and  turned  an 
ugly  dark  brown  In  many  places.  He  can  note 
that  the  Board  of  Supervisors  has  asked  Oov. 
Ronald  Reagan  to  declare  Freano  County  a 
disaster  area  In  order  to  make  low-lntereat 
federal  loans  available.  He  can  try  to  think 
about  what  a  $50  million  crop  loss  means. 

But  still,  to  the  city  man,  it  Is  all  rather 
abstract.  All  he  knows,  from  bis  own  experi- 
ence, is  that  it  got  rather  hot  and  then  It  got 
rather  oc4d  and  he  was  hardly  discomforted 
at  all.  By  the  time  be  climbed  out  of  bed  on 
those  crucial  days  the  freeee  had  come  and 
gone  and  the  only  evidence  he  saw  at  fliat- 
hand  was  the  distant  pall  of  smoke  from  or- 
chard heaters  and  other  burning  devices  the 
deq>erate  growen  had  used. 

It  would  be  appropriate,  though,  for  the 
city  man  to  reach  out  to  the  country  man  at 
times  like  these;  to  ponder  what  a  difficult 
business  it  Is  to  nurse  crops  to  harvest,  and 
how  vulnerable  the  grower  is  to  the  whims  of 
nature;  to  recaU  how  be  felt  when  his  newly 
planted  backyard  grevlUea  was  ruined  by  an 
early  frost  in  October  and  then  to  image 
what  It  woiUd  be  like  if  this  was  his  UveU- 
hood  as  well  as  a  growing  thing  he  treasured. 

The  valley  moves  to  the  rhythm  of  the 
crop-dusting  season.  When  that  rhythm  Is 
interrupted,  we  all  should  feel  iHntrnannfl 


CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT  SHOULD 
NOT  BE  ABOLISHED 


HON.  PHIUP  M.  CRANE 

or  nxnvois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Thursday.  AprU  27.  1972 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  much  discussion  in  recent  days 
about  the  question  of  capital  punish- 
ment. The  Supreme  Court  of  California, 
for  example,  declared  that  capital  pun- 
ishment was  "cruel  and  unusual,"  and  al- 
though it  based  its  decision  on  provisions 
of  the  California  State  constitution, 
rather  than  the  U.S.  Constitution,  there 
Is  increasing  pressure  upon  the  Supreme 
Court  to  come  to  a  similar  conclusion. 

Those  who  argue  against  capital  pim- 

Ishment  state  that  not  only  is  it  "cruel 

and  unusual,"  but  also  express  the  view 

that  it  does  not,  in  fact,  act  as  a  deter- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

rent  against  crime.  U  it  is  "cruel"  and 
does  not  even  perform  the  function  of 
deterrence,  they  argue,  then  it  should  be 
eliminated. 

In  the  current  discussion  of  this  sub- 
ject the  defense  of  capital  punishment 
often  is  not  given  the  serious  considera- 
tion which  it  merits.  Such  a  defense  was 
presented  before  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  on  March  16.  1972.  by  Frank 
Q.  Carrington,  executive  directs  of 
Americans  for  Effective  Law  Elnforoe- 
ment. 

Mr.  Carrington  begins  his  testimony  by 
noting  that — 

If  capital  punishment  should  be  abolished. 
It  should  be  by  legislative  action  rather  than 
by  Judicial  fiat. 

The  issue,  Mr.  Carringt(m  stated — 

Is  properly  one  to  be  determined  by  the 
denK>cratlc  process. 

In  December  1970,  in  a  State  constitu- 
tional election,  the  voters  of  Illinois  re- 
jected a  pn^)08ition  abolishing  the  death 
penalty,  casting  1.218,791  votes  against 
abolition  to  676.302  for  abolition,  a  mar- 
gin of  almost  2  to  1.  This  was  cited  by 
Mr.  Carrington  as  evidence  of  public 
opinion  with  regard  to  this  question. 

M(He  important,  perhaps,  are  the  sub- 
stantive reasons  why  capital  punishment 
should  be  retained.  Setting  forth  the  view 
of  Americans  for  Effective  Law  Enforce- 
ment, Mr.  Carrington  notes  that — 

We  believe  that  if  the  threat  of  capital 
punishment  were  to  be  a  real,  rather  than  an 
imagined,  threat  potential  murderers  in 
many  cases  would,  in  fact,  be  deterred  from 
kUllng.  Evidence  to  arupport  this  contention 
is  to  be  found  in  a  study  conducted  in  1970 
and  1971  by  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Depart- 
ment in  an  effort  to  measure  the  deterrent 
effect  of  the  death  penalty. 

The  study  referred  to  involved  a  ctnn- 
pilation  of  statements  taken  from  per- 
sons who  had  been  arrested  for  crimes 
of  violence.  Of  99  persons  who  gave  a 
statement  as  to  why  they  were  unarmed 
during  the  commission  of  their  crimes 
or  why  they  did  not  use  their  weapons, 
the  results  were  classified  as  follows: 
Fifty— or  50.5  percent  were  "Detored 
by  fear  of  death  penalty  from  carrying 
weapon  or  operative  weapon."  Only  7 — 
or  7.07  percent  were  "Unaffected  by 
death  penalty  because  it  was  no  longer 
being  enforced."  Ten  were  "undeterred 
by  death  penalty,  would  kill  whether  it 
was  enforced  or  not"  and  32 — or  32.3 
percent  were  "Unaffected  by  death  pen- 
alty because  they  would  not  carry  a 
weapon  in  any  event,  primarily  out  of 
fear  of  being  injured  themselves  or  of  in- 
juring someone  else." 

Mr.  Carrington  notes  that — 

Thiu  we  see  a  6-to-l  ratio  of  deterrence 
over  nondeterrenoe  as  reported  by  individu- 
als who  were  in  tt\9  best  position  to  make 
such  a  Judgment:  the  perpetraUxa  them- 
selves. 

The  testimony  concludes  that — 
If  capital  punishment  was  once  again  to 
be  made  a  real  threat  and  that  swift  and 
sure  execution  foUowed  upon  conviction  of 
the  claaaes  of  murders  we  have  discussed — 
the  deterrent  effect  wotdd  be  tremendous. 
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mony  together  with  my  Introductory  re- 
main which  outline  his  background 
with  my  colleagues,  and  insert  them  in- 
to the  RccoKo  at  this  time. 

The  material  follows: 
Imtsodttctobt  RaitaBKB  bt  Skxatob  Caam 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  pleased  to  Introduce 
to  this  Subcommittee  one  of  my  oonstituenta 
who  has  bean  invited  to  testUy  today:  Mr. 
Frank  Carrington,  the  Executive  Director 
of  Americans  for  Effective  Law  Enforcement. 

Mr.  Carrington  appears  here  today  as  one 
weU-quallfled.  professionally,  academlcaUy. 
and  by  experience  to  testify  about  matters 
pertaining  to  the  criminal  Justice  system.  He 
is  an  attorney,  a  graduate  at  the  University 
of  Michigan  Law  School;  he  has  been  awarded 
a  Master  oi  Laws  Degree  In  Criminal  Law 
from  Northwestern  University  Law  School 
and  he  has  extensive  police  experience 
having  served  as  a  U.S.  Treasury  Agent  and 
as  a  Police  Legal  Advisor  to  the  Chicago  and 
Denver  Police  Departments. 

Americans  tat  Effective  Law  Enforcement 
(AELE)  la  a  national  not-for-pn^t  citizens 
organlaatlon  the  purpose  of  which  la  to  g:iv« 
a  voice  to  the  law  abiding  citlaen  In  our 
criminal  Justice  system.  I  have  been  cm 
AELE's  mailing  list  almost  from  its  incep- 
tion and  I  am  impressed  with  Its  objectives 
and  acoompllahments.  I  might  add  that  AELE 
is  totally  non-partisan  as  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  it  has  received  the  enthusiastic  en- 
dorsement ot  former  Attorney  Oeneral  John 
Mitchell  and  of  Senator  John  L.  McClellan. 
ThiB  8ubo(nnmlttee  is  holding  hearings  upon 
a  matter  of  Vbt  greatest  in^wrtanoe — whether 
or  not  capital  punishment  is  to  be  retained — 
I  believe  that  AELE  can  aid  the  Subcom- 
mittee in  Its  deliberations. 

Pbxpakzo  Statkmznt  bt 
nuLtnc  O.  Cabkington 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Frank  Carring- 
ton. I  reside  at  1341  Chestnut  Street,  WU- 
mette,  Illinois.  I  am  an  attorney,  ai¥l  hold  a 
Master  of  Laws  d^ree  in  criminal  law  from 
Northwestern  University.  I  have  been  in  law 
enforcement  work  for  the  past  10  years, 
serving  as  a  United  States  Treasury  Agent 
and  as  a  Police  Legal  Advtaor  with  the  Chi- 
cago and  Denver  Pcdlce  Departments.  I  am 
currently  the  Executive  Director  of  Ameri- 
cans for  Effective  Law  Enforcement,  Inc.,  338 
North  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  nilnols. 

Americans  for  Effective  Law  Enforcement, 
Inc.  (AELE)  is  a  national,  not-for-profit  or- 
ganization, the  piupoae  of  whi(^  is  to  give 
a  voice  to  the  law-aUdlng  dtlzai  In  our 
criminal  Justice  system.  AELE  has  been 
described  as  a  conservative  coxmterforce  to 
the  American  ClvU  Liberties  Unl<«  (ACLU) 
In  the  area  of  the  criminal  law.'  aict.w 
beeves  that  the  right  of  the  law-abidtng 
citizen  to  be  reasonably  free  from  criminal 
harm  should  not  be  subordinated  to  the 
increasingly  contrived  "rights"  which  are 
being  accorded  to  the  violent  and  Uwless 
tiements  in  this  country.  To  this  end,  Aitr.ie 
aeeks  to  represent,  here,  and  in  the  criminal 
courts,  nationwide,  the  views  of  the  law  en- 
forcement community  and  the  Interest  of  the 
actual  and  potential  victims  of  crime  in 
America.  A  simimary  of  tiie  aims,  activities 
and  aocompllshments  of  AELE,  together  with 
a  listing  of  its  Board  of  Directors  and  Ad- 
visory Board,  is  contained  in  the  brochure 
attached  hereto  as  Exhibit  #  1. 

AELX'S     POSinON     ON     TKB     ISSUB     OF     CAPtTAX. 


AELE  does  not  beUeve  that  capital  punish- 
ment shotild  be  abolished  in  federal  or  state 
criminal  justice  systems.  Our  reasons  tot 
this  position  are  set  forth  below,  however,  at 


I  wish  to  share  Mr.  Carrington's  test!-        Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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this  Juncture  we  wish  to  state,  ss  emph  it- 
Ically  as  possible,  our  view  that  </  ci^l  tal 
punishment  should  be  abolished,  It  shoiild  be 
by  legislative  action  rather  than  by  judlc  ial 
flat.  We  refer,  of  course,  to  the  recent  dc  ;1- 
slon  of  the  California  Supreme  Ck>urt  wh  ch 
banned  the  death  penalty  in  that  statW  as 
"cruel  or  untisual  punishment."  *  In  /our 
opinion  the  California  court  In  so  hoU  Ing 
substituted  sociological  abstractions  for  the 
law,  and,  based  upon  the  personal  feel  ngs 
of  the  six  majority  Justices,  negated  the  'ery 
clear  will  of  the  California  Legislature  tnd 
of  the  citizens  of  that  state.  ( Accordln  ;  to 
Tom  Wicker,  an  antUcapltal  punlshn  lent 
columnist,  mall  to  the  California  Supr  )me 
Court  chambers  Is  running  3-to-l  In  fi  vor 
of  capital  punishment.  See:  The  New  T/ork 
Times.  March   7,   1972.  p.   37m.  col.   1). 

The  Issue  of  abolishment  or  reientloc  of 
the  death  penalty  Is  pr(^>erly  one  to  be  le- 
termlned  by  the  democratic  process.  For  ex- 
ample, In  December  of  1970,  In  a  state  c<  n- 
stltutlonal  election,  the  voters  of  mii  ois 
rejected  a  proposition  abolishing  the  dei  ,tb 
penalty,  casting  1,218,791  votes  agaiiut  ab  )1- 
Ishment  to  676,303  for  abolishment,  a  mtr- 
gln  of  almost  2-to-l.* 

Be  that  as  It  may.  That  Is,  In  faot,  a  leg  Is- 
latlve  hearing;  and  we  are  here  to  expr  ws 
our  opposition  to  the  abcdlshment  of  '■  be 
death  penalty  by  legislative  action  for  he 
foUowlng  reasons: 

CONSIDEBATION    SHOITLO    BE    GIVKN    TO    THE 
VICIIMS    OF   CRIME 

AELS  Is,  frankly,  a  vlctlm-orlented  orgi  ol- 
BMtlon.  We  believe  tbait  many  of  those  i  rbo 
advocate  the  abolition  of  the  death  pea  Ity 
evidence  a  highly  unrealistic  and  lofty  dl  re- 
gard for:  (a)  the  plight  of  the  actiial  vld  jns 
of  countless  murderers  and  (b)  the  sa  ety 
of  the  potential  victims  of  those  who  will  kill 
In  future. 

Insofar  aa  the  actual  vlotlms  are  concer  led. 
consider  these  questions:  Who  can  name  \ist 
one  of  the  eight  nurses  murdered  by  Rid  ard 
Franklin  Speck?  Likewise,  If  one  of  OhJ  rles 
Manson's  victims  had  not  been  a  flao  ous 
movie  actress,  who  wovUd  be  aUe  to  ncaU 
the  names  of  any  of  those  who  were  murdi  ired 
by  Manson  and  his  foul  clanT 

Tet  the  names  Richard  Speck  and  Cha  rlM 
Manson  are.  In  truth,  "household  words' '  In 
the  United  States  and.  while  their  vlct  Ims 
are  lying  In  their  graves,  active  efforts,  ivl- 
denced  by  these  proceedings,  are  under  vay 
to  save  Manson,  Speck  and  others  from  the 
consequences  of  their  acts. 

We  submit  that  past  and  future  vlct  ms 
of  crime  are  deserving  of  our  oonsideratj  >n, 
especially  In  view  of  the  faot  that,  bey(  nd 
any  question,  our  racial  minorities  and 
to-dwellers  are  the  principal  victims  of 
lent  crimes.  Including  those  crimes  for  wh^ 
the  death  penalty  is  provided.*  We  cor 
with  Illinois  State  Senator  Raymond  EwlAg. 
a  black,  who  refused  to  vote  for  a  moratorli  m 
on  the  death  penalty  In  Illinois  because: 

I  realize  that  most  of  those  who  would  fa  se 
the  death  penalty  are  poor  and  black  ai  id 
friendless.  /  also  realize  that  most  of  tht  ir 
victiins  are  poor  and  black  and  friendlt  is 
and  dead?  (emphasis  supplied) 

Our  concern  for  the  vlotlma  of  munl<n 
leads  Inevitably  to  the  abolitionist  ret^wc  le 
that  the  execution  of  the  death  penalty  up  in 
killer  "A"  will  not  bring  hU  victim  "B"  ba  :k 
to  life,  l^is  Is.  of  oouise,  true;  but  the  qu4  s- 
tton  goes  deeper  than  that.  The  fact  Xl  t,% 

"A"   la   esecutad   will    not.   eonoededly,   brl  >g 

"B"  back  to  life;  however,  such  argumei  ts 
Ignore  the  fact  that  although  "B"  U  beyofid 
fMurreotlng,  the  fact  that  "A"  has  been 

eeuted   for  the  orlme:    (1)    may  wMI   de 
"C",  "D"  and  "E"  from  foUowlng  "A"  'a 
ample  of  killing  and  (3)   uiZI  make 
lutely  certain  that  "A"  wUl  never  klU 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

This  brings  us  to  the  main  bases  for  our 
contention  that  capital  punishment  should 
not  be  abolished:  the  deterrence  of  capital 
crimes  and  the  Incapacity  of  a  killer,  once 
executed,  to  kill  again. 

GAPTTAL  PtTNISHMKNT  AS  A  DVmUMT 

We  believe  that  if  the  threat  of  capital 
punishment  were  to  be  a  real,  rather  than 
an  Imagined,  threat  potential  murders  in 
m^ny  cases  would.  In  flact,  be  deterred  from 
killing.  Evidence  to  support  this  contention 
Is  to  be  found  In  a  study  conducted  In  1970 
and  1971  by  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Dq>art- 
ment  In  an  effort  to  measure  the  deterrent 
effect  of  the  death  penalty.*  The  study  In- 
v(dved  a  compilation  of  statements  taken 
from  persons  who  had  been  arrested  for 
crimes  of  violence.  Those  Interviewed  had 
either  been  unarmed  during  the  commission 
of  their  crimes  or  bad  been  armed  but  did 
not  use  their  weapons.  Of  90  persons  who 
grave  a  statement  as  to  why  ^ey  went  un- 
armed or  did  not  use  their  weapons  the  re- 
sults were  classified  as  fellows: 
Los  Angeles  Police  Department  Study  of  the 

Deterrent   Effect    of   the   Death   Penalty. 

February.  1971 

1.  Deterred  by  fear  of  death  penalty  from 
carrying  wec^Mn  or  operative  weapon,  SO 
(60.6%). 

2.  Unaffected  by  death  penalty  because  It 
was  no  longer  being  enforced,  7  (7.07%). 

3.  Undeterred  by  death  penalty,  would  kill 
whether  It  was  enforced  or  not,  10  (10.1%). 

4.  Unaffected  by  death  penalty  because  they 
would  not  carry  weapon  In  any  event,  pri- 
marily out  of  fear  of  being  injured  themselves 
or  of  Injuring  someone  else.  32  (32.3%). 

Thus  we  see  a  6-to-l  ratio  of  deterrence 
over  non  deterrence  as  reported  by  Individ- 
uals who  were  In  the  best  position  to  make 
such  a  Judgment:  the  perpetrators  them- 
selves. 

The  conclusions  drawn  from  this  study  by 
the  Los  Angeles  Police  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  adoption  of  an  effectively  enfcmsed 
death  penalty  system  Is  a  deterrenjt  in  the 
prevention  of  bocnlcldes.  II.  Though  the 
death  penalty  has  not  been  removed  tianx  the 
statutes  In  California,  many  suspects  believe 
In  reality  that  no  death  penalty  exists  as  It 
la  not  being  enforced,  m.  Some  suspects, 
while  realizing  that  the  California  death 
penalty  exists  in  name  only,  disclose  that  the 
certainty  of  an  executed  death  penalty  sen- 
tence would  deter  them  from  being  aimed 
while  committing  crimes." 

The  report  also  notes  that: 

//  thia  study  contained  only  one  and  not 
the  50  documented  cases  supporting  the  fact 
that  the  death  penalty  is  a  deterrent,  there 
should  be  no  question  of  its  retention  and 
enforcement.  In  1970  In  the  City  of  Los 
Angeles,  394  innocent  people  were  victims  of 
an  unlawful  execution  without  the  right  of 
due  process  of  law.  (emphasis  supplied) 

Additionally,  Justice  Marshall  McComb  of 
the  California  Supreme  Court  (who  was  the 
sole  dissenter  In  the  Anderson  case  In  which 
the  California  Supreme  Court  held  the  death 
penalty  to  be  "cruel  or  unusual")  had,  in 
an  earlier  case,'  cited,  as  evidence  of  the  de- 
terrent effect  of  the  death  penalty,  another 
series  of  examples  of  violent  criminals  who 
did  not  idll  because  of  the  threat  of  death 
Involved  for  capital  crimes. 

We  are  sulHnitting  verbatim  these  exam- 
ples from  Justice  McOomb's  opinion  as  a  part 

or  our  itatement  Decause  we  believe  tbat 

tbey  Uullcste  very  cleau'Iy  tfae  true  deterrent 

nature  of  capital  punishment  We  urge  this 
Subcommittee  to  consider  them  with  care. 
These  are  cases  In  which  lives  were  actually 
saved  because  a  would-be  killer,  by  his  own 
admission,  was  deterred,  by  the  threat  of  the 
death  penalty,  from  murdering  others  in  the 
course  of  violent  crimes. 

The  cases  cited  by  Justice  McComb  are  as 
follows: 
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(1)  Margaret  Elizabeth  Daly,  of  San  Pedro, 
was  arrested  August  28,  1961,  for  assaulting 
Pete  Gibbons  with  a  knife.  She  stated  to 
investigating  officers:  'Teh,  I  cut  him  and 
I  should  have  done  a  better  Job.  /  would 
have  killed  him  but  1  didn't  want  to  go  to 
the  gas  chamber.' 

(U)  Robert  D.  Thomas,  aUas  Robert  Hall, 
an  ex-convict  from  Kentucky;  Melvln  Eugene 
Toung,  alias  Gene  Wilson,  a  petty  criminal 
from  Iowa  and  nUnoU;  and  Shirley  R.  Coffee, 
alias  Elizabeth  Salqulst,  of  California,  were 
arrested  AprU  25.  1961.  for  robbery.  They  had 
used  toy  pistols  to  force  their  victims  Into 
rear  rooms,  where  the  victims  were  bound. 
When  questioned  by  the  investigating  officers 
as  to  the  reason  for  using  toy  guns  instead 
of  genuine  guns,  all  three  agreed  that  real 
guns  were  too  dangerous,  as  if  someone  were 
killed  in  the  commission  of  the  robberies, 
they  could  all  receive  the  death  penalty. 

(ill)  Louis  Joseph  Turck,  alias  Lulgl  Fur- 
chlano.  alias  Joseph  Farlno,  alias  Glenn 
Hooper,  alias  Joe  Moreno,  an  ex-convlct  with 
a  felony  record  dating  from  1941,  was  ar- 
rested May  20,  1961  for  robbery.  He  had  used 
guns  In  prior  robberies  In  other  states  but 
simulated  a  gun  In  the  robbery  here.  He  told 
Investigating  officers  that  he  was  aware  of 
the  California  death  penalty  although  be 
had  been  In  this  state  for  only  one  month, 
and  said,  when  asked  why  he  had  only  simu- 
lated a  gun,  7  knew  that  if  I  used  a  real  gun 
and  that  if  I  shot  someone  in  a  robbery.  I 
might  get  the  death  penalty  and  go  to  the 
gas  chamber.' 

(Iv)  Ramon  Jesse  Velarde  was  arrested 
September  36,  1960,  while  attempting  to  rob 
a  supermarket.  At  that  time,  armed  with  a 
loaded  .38  caliber  revolver,  he  was  holding 
several  employees  of  the  market  as  hostages. 
He  subsequently  escaped  from  Jail  and  was 
apprehended  at  the  Mexican  border.  While 
being  returned  to  Los  Angeles  for  prosecu- 
tion, he  made  the  foUowlng  statement  to 
the  transporting  officers:  'I  think  I  might 
have  escaped  at  the  market  if  I  had  shot  one 
or  more  of  them.  /  probably  uxmld  haxx 
done  it  if  it  wasn't  for  the  gas  chamber.  I'll 
only  do  7  or  10  years  for  this.  I  don't  want  to 
die  no  matter  what  happens,  you  want  to  live 
another  day.' 

(V)  OreUus  Mathew  Stewart,  an  ex-convict, 
with  a  long  felony  record,  was  arrested  March 
3,  1900,  for  attempted  bank  robbery.  He  was 
subsequently  convicted  and  sentenced  to  the 
atote  prison.  WhUe  discussing  the  matter 
with  his  probation  officer  he  stated:  The 
officer  who  arrested  me  was  by  himself,  and 
if  I  had  wanted,  I  could  have  blasted  him. 
/  thought  about  it  at  the  time,  but  I  changed 
my  mind  when  I  thought  of  the  gas  cham- 
ber.' 

(vl)  Paul  Anthony  Brusseau,  with  a  crim- 
inal record  in  six  other  states,  was  arrested 
February  6,  1960,  for  robbery.  He  readily 
admitted  five  holdups  of  candy  stores  In  Los 
Angeles.  In  this  series  of  robberies  he  had 
only  simulated  a  gun.  When  questioned  by 
Investigators  as  to  the  reason  for  his  simu- 
lating a  gun  rather  than  using  a  real  one. 
he  replied  that  he  did  not  want  to  get  the 
gas  chamber. 

(vll)  Salvador  A.  Estrada,  a  19-year-old 
youth  with  a  four-year  criminal  record,  was 
arrested  February  2.  1960.  Just  after  he  had 
stolen  an  automobUe  from  a  parking  lot  by 
wiring  around  the  Ignition  switch.  As  he  was 
being   booked   at   the   station,   he  stated   to 

tbe  uresUne  officers:  "I  w&nt  to  ask  you  one 

question,   do  you   *-»^i"if   tbey   will   repeal   the 

capital  punishment  law.  //  they  do,  we  can 
kUl  all  you  cops  and  fudges  irtthout  loorry- 
ing  about  it.'' 

(vUl)  Jack  Colevrls.  a  habitual  criminal 
With  a  reoHXl  dating  back  to  1946,  committed 
an  armed  robbery  at  a  supermarket  on 
April  36,  I960,  about  a  week  after  escaping 
from  San  Quentln  Prison.  Shortly  thereafter 
he  was  stopped  by  a  motorcycle  officer.  Colev- 
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ria,  who  had  twice  been  sentenced  to  the 
state  prison  for  armed  robbery,  knew  that  if 
brought  to  trial,  he  would  again  be  sent  to 
prison  for  a  long  term.  The  loaded  revolver 
was  on  the  seat  of  the  automobile  beside  him, 
and  be  could  easily  have  shot  and  killed  the 
arresting  officer.  By  his  own  statements  to 
the  Interrogating  officers,  however,  he  was 
deterred  from  this  action  because  he  pre- 
ferred a  possible  life  sentence  to  death  in  the 
gas  chamber. 

(Ix)  Edward  Joseph  Laplenskl,  who  had  a 
criminal  record  dating  back  to  1948,  was 
arrested  In  December  1969  for  a  holdup  com- 
mitted with  a  toy  automatic  type  pistol. 
When  questioned  by  investigators  as  to  why 
be  had  threatened  his  victim  with  death 
and  had  not  provided  himself  with  the  means 
of  carrying  out  the  threat,  he  st»ted,  "/ 
know  that  if  I  had  a  real  gun  and  killed 
someone,  I  would  get  the  gas  chamber." 

(X)  George  HewUtt  Dixon,  an  ex-convlct 
with  a  long  felony  record  In  the  East,  was 
arrested  for  robbery  and  kidnaping  commit- 
ted on  November  27,  1959.  Using  a  screw- 
driver In  his  Jacket  pocket  to  simulate  a 
gun,  he  had  held  up  and  kidnaped  the  at- 
tendant of  a  service  station,  later  releasing 
him  unharmed.  When  questioned  about  his 
using  a  screw  driver  to  simulate  a  gun,  this 
man,  a  hardened  criminal  with  many  f^ony 
arrests  and  at  least  two  known  escapes  from 
custody.  Indicated  his  fear  and  re^>ect  for 
the  California  death  penalty  and  stated,  "/ 
did  not  want  to  get  the  gas." 

(xi)  Eugene  Freeland  Fitzgerald,  alias  Ed- 
ward Flnley,  an  ex-convlct  with  a  felony 
record  dating  back  to  1951,  vras  arrested  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1960,  for  the  robbery  of  a  chain  of 
candy  stores.  He  used  a  toy  gun  In  commit- 
ting the  robberies,  and  when  questioned  by 
the  investigating  officers  as  to  bis  reasons 
for  doing  so,  he  stated:  '//  /  had  a  real  gun 
and  killed  someone,  I  would  get  the  gas,  I 
Kould  rather  have  it  this  way.' 

(xll)  Quentln  Lawson,  an  ex-oonvlct  on 
parole,  was  arrested  January  24,  1959,  for 
committing  two  robberies.  In  which  he  had 
simulated  a  gun  In  his  ooat  pocket.  When 
questioned  on  his  reason  for  simulating  a 
gun  and  not  using  a  real  one,  he  repUed  that 
he  did  not  want  to  kill  someone  and  get  the 
death  penalty. 

(xUl)  Theodore  Roosevelt  Cronell,  with 
many  aliases,  an  ex-convlct  from  Michigan 
with  a  criminal  record  of  26  years,  was  ar- 
rested December  31,  1958,  whUe  attempting 
to  hold  up  the  box  office  of  a  theater.  He  had 
simulated  a  gun  In  his  ooat  pocket,  and  when 
asked  by  Investigating  officers  why  an  ex- 
oonvlct  with  everything  to  lose  woiUd  not  use 
a  real  gun,  he  replied,  '//  /  used  a  real  gun 
and  shot  someone,  I  could  lose  my  life.' 

(xlv)  Robert  Ellis  Blood,  Daniel  B.  Grldley, 
and  Richard  R.  Hurst  were  arrested  Decem- 
ber 3, 1958,  for  attempted  robbery.  They  were 
equipped  with  a  roU  of  cord  and  a  toy  pistol. 
When  questioned.  aU  of  them  stated  that 
they  used  the  toy  pistol  because  they  did  not 
leant  to  kill  anyone,  as  they  were  aware  that 
the  penalty  for  killing  a  person  in  a  robbery 
WIS  death  in  the  gas  chamber.  (Emphasis 
in  the  original) 

On  a  related  point,  we  often  hear  the  ar- 
guments of  those  who  would  abolish  capital 
punishment  that  the  ever  increasing  num- 
bers of  murders  In  the  United  States  indicate 
that  capital  punishment,  which  Is  stlU  In 
effect  In  most  states,  is  not  a  deterrent  to 

crime.  This  argument  might  have  some  valid- 

Ity  IX  cu4>ttal  punlabznent  bad  ror  tbe  past 

few  years  constituted  a  genuine  threat;  how- 
ever, it  Is  common  knowledge  that  because 
of  Judicial,  legislative,  and  other  legal  ma- 
neuverings  against  the  death  p«ialty  there 
have  been  no  executions  In  this  country  since 
1M7  and  very  few  executions  before  then.  As 
a  reeidt  ttie  threat  of  capital  punishment  Is 
not  taken  serloualy  by  many  killers.  We  sub- 
mit that  It  U  highly  likely  if  in  certain  oare- 
fuUy  delineated  classes  of  crimes  (premedl- 
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tated  murder,  felony-murder,  killing  of  law 
enforcement  officers  and  prison  guards,  mur- 
der for  hire,  and  multiple  murder)  tbe  death 
penalty  for  the  convicted  perpetrator  would 
be  swift  and  sure,  homicides  would  In  fact 
decline  in  number. 

THE  "SZCOND  MT7KDEI8" ^KIIXINCS  BT  PZ180NS 

WHO  HAVE  KUXED  BEPORK  BXTT  WHO,  KOT 
HAVING  BEEN  EXBCTrnCD.  HAD  THE  OPPORTT7- 
NITT    TO    KILL    AQAIN 

The  brief  of  the  State  of  California  in  its 
petition  for  rehearing  in  the  Anderson  case 
cites,  at  pages  17  and  18.  cases  In  which  per- 
sons who  bad  been  once  convicted  of  murder 
had  kUled  again,  either  In  prison,  after  escap- 
ing, or  after  being  paroled.  Summaries  of  six 
such  cases  follow: 

People  V.  Purvis,  52  Cal.  2d  871,  346  P.  2d 
22  (1969) 

In  1950  defendant  was  convicted  of  second 
degree  murder  of  his  wife  and  sentenced  to 
prison.  In  1954  he  was  paroled.  In  1957  he 
murdered  a  woman  and  was  convicted  with 
the  death  penalty  Imposed.  The  California 
Supreme  Court  affirmed  Judgment  but 
ordered  a  retrial  on  issue  of  penalty. 

People  V.  GUbert.  63  Cal.  2d  690.  408  P.  2d 
365  (1965) 

GUbert  was  convicted  In  1947  of  second  de- 
gree murder  for  kUllng  a  fellow  prisoner  at 
San  Quentln.  He  was  released  on  Parole  in 
1959  and  convicted  of  burglary  In  1960.  He 
escaped  in  1965  and  committed  a  series  of 
armed  bank  robberies.  In  1964  he  kUled  a  po- 
lice officer  whUe  committing  a  bank  robbery. 
GUbert  was  convicted  of  first  degree  robbery 
and  kidnapping  and  received  the  death 
penalty. 

People  V.  Robles,  2  Cal.  3d  205.  466  P.  3d 
710  (1970) 

Robles  was  serving  life  sentence  for  first 
degree  murder.  He  had  a  prior  conviction  for 
assault  with  Intent  to  commit  murder.  WhUe 
In  prison,  he  murdered  an  Inmate  by  striking 
him  on  the  head  and  then  cutting  his  throat 
from  ear  to  ear.  Robles  was  convicted  of  first 
degree  murder  and  received  tbe  death  pen- 
alty. The  California  Supreme  Court  reversed 
the  penalty. 

People  V.  St.  Martin,  l  Cal.  3d  624,  463  P. 
2d  390  (1970) 

Defendant  was  serving  a  life  sentence  for 
second  degree  murder  and  robbery  in  the 
first  degree.  WhUe  a  guard  was  trying  to  re- 
strain him.  defendant  plunged  a  knife  three 
times  Into  an  Inmate's  chest  kuiing  him.  De- 
fendant was  convicted  and  given  the  death 
penalty.  The  California  Supreme  Court 
reversed  the  Judgment. 

People  V.  Peete,  28  Cal.  2d  306  (1946) 

Defendant  was  convicted  of  murder  in 
1921  and  after  18  years  was  released  from 
prison.  In  1944  defendant  murdered  another 
person  and  this  time  received  the  death  pen- 
alty. 

People  V.  Hall,  199  Cal.  451  (1926) 

HaU  esci^>ed  from  prison  while  serving  a 
life  sentence  for  murder.  Subsequently  he 
committed  another  murder  and  was  con- 
victed and  received  the  death  penalty.  The 
California  Supreme  Court  reversed  Judgment. 

People  V.  Morse,  70  Cal.  2d  711 

Morse,  serving  a  sentence  of  life  imprison- 
ment for  two  murders  garrotted  a  fellow 
prisoner  who  owed  him  some  cigarettes. 
Sentenced  to  death  for  this  murder.  Morse 
bad  the  Judgment  reversed  by  the  California 
Supreme  Court. 

QaBos  »ucb  M  tbew,  and  otber  slsuiar 

oaoes.  nmtlonirlde.  cleaj'ly  lixlloate  tli&t  mis- 
guided leniency  towards  one  who  has  been 
proven  to  be  a  murderer  can  result  In  the 
lofls  of  the  lives  of  the  victims  of  "aeoood  klU- 
ixkga."  Abolitionists  often  ooucb  tbeir  opposi- 
tion to  the  death  penalty  In  terms  of  "rev- 
eranoe  for  himian  life;"  however,  this  rev- 
erance  appears  to  be  directed  solely  towards 
the  Uvea  of  the  klllezB.  It  ignores  the  faot 
that  the  lives  of  the  innocent  "aaoood  vle- 
tlms"  have  also  been  taken — lives  tbat  could 
have  been  saved  U  one  who  had  already  dem- 
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onstrated  a  potential   for  IcllUng  had  not 
been  given  a  "second  chance"  to  kUl  again. 

EAST    PAROLE    LAWS 

In  Callf(»nla  a  "life  sentence"  actuaUy 
means  that  the  individual  convicted  is  eligi- 
ble for  parole  in  seven  years.*  Other  states 
provide  for  parole  ellglbUlty  after  relaUvely 
short  periods  of  confinement.  Parole  laws 
such  as  these  indicate  our  preoccupation 
with  the  criminal  and  our  total  amnesia  with 
regard  to  such  rights  to  life  as  the  victims 
might  have  had.  Who  can  guarantee  that, 
after  a  given  period  of  years,  Slrhan  Slrhan, 
Richard  Speck,  Charles  Manson  and  his  fol- 
lowers or  James  Earl  Ray  might  not  be 
paroled  by  a  high-minded  parole  board  who 
saw  before  them  an  apparently  repentant 
and  rehabUltated  Individual?  We  believe  that 
there  are  certain  Individuals  who  are,  quite 
simply,  not  fit  to  return  to  society  again  (for 
example  the  person  or  perscms  who  planted 
operable  bombs  of  extreme  explosive  power 
aboard  two  airliners  last  week.  In  an  attempt 
to  extort  two  mUUon  dollars  from  Trans- 
World  Airlines).  Yet  overly  lenient  parole 
laws,  coupled  with  our  tendency  to  deny  any 
thought  to  the  victims  of  crime,  could  act 
to  return  the  most  hideous  of  murderers  to 
the  community — perhaps  to  kUl  again. 

SPECIAL  CASES — ^LAW  ZNTORCEICENT  OFFICERS 
AND    PRISON    CTTARDS 

We  have.  In  the  foregoing  sections,  spoken 
Of  our  overaU  concern  for  the  actual  and  po- 
tential victims  of  homicides.  We  turn  now  to 
two  special  oases:  law  enforcement  officers 
and  prison  guards. 

t.  Law  Enforcement  Officers 
In  our  society  we  have  placed  the  respon- 
slbUity  for  the  prevention  of  crime  and  the 
apprehension  of  criminals  squarely  upon  our 
law  enforcement  officers.  As  a  part  of  their 
duty  to  protect  the  public,  they  must  seek 
out  confrontations  with  the  criminal  el^nent 
which  others  are  privUeged  to  avoid.  The 
average  citizen  who  sees  an  armed  robbery,  a 
street  mugging,  or  an  attempted  rape  in 
progress  has,  as  a  general  rule,  no  duty  to  In- 
tervene. Not  so  the  policeman.  On  duty  or  off 
he  must  attempt  to  apprehend  the  perpetra- 
tor. Between  1966  and  1970,  281  law  enforce- 
ment officers  were  klUed  answering  disturb- 
ance caU,  responding  to  crimes  in  progress 
and  maldng  arrests  (except  traffic  arrests)  .• 
It  is  precisely  because  we  require  the  po- 
liceman to  engage  in  face-to-faoe  confronta- 
tion with  criminals  on  a  day-to-day  basis 
tbat  they  should  be  considered  as  special 
cases  when  we  consider  the  punishment  to 
be  accorded  to  their  killers.  AELB  takes  the 
unequivocal  position  that  the  punishment 
for  the  murder  of  a  law  enforcement  officer 
engaged  in  hit  duties  should  be  death. 

Consider  the  tragic  statistics  of  law  en- 
forcement officers  IcUled  during  the  five  year 
period  1967  to  1971: 

1967  76 

1968 64 

1969    86 

1970 100 

1971    125 

We  beUeve  that  If  a  non-commutable 
death  sentence  were  the  only  penalty  upon 
conviction  of  the  murderer  of  a  law  en- 
forcement officer,  these  statistics  would 
rapidly  decline. 

The*  other  side  of  tbe  coin  is  also  true. 

As  we  nave  menuoned,  "lUe  impngomnent" 

In    Oallf<Mml«    no'ir    means    tbst    tbe    convict 

is  eligible  for  parole  In  seven  years.  In  a 
recent  case  In  Illinois  the  murderer  of  a  po- 
Uceman  received  a  "tough"  sentence  of  100 
to  200  years;  tbe  kUler  wUl,  however,  be 
eligible  for  parole  In  eleven  years  and  three 
months.  We  believe  tbat  parole  laws  such 
as  these  make  the  already  dangerous  Job 
of  a  law  enforcement  officer  infinitely  more 
hanrdous.  When  an  armed  robber,  n^ilst 
or  fleeing  killer  is  cornered  by  a  poUce  officer 
be  may  well  oonalder  that  klUing  tbe  officer 
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In  order  to  escape  apprehension  n  ay  well 
be  the  best  option  open  to  him  In  view  of 
the  current  lack  of  enforcement  of  tl}e  death 
penalty  and  our  overly  lenient  pardle  laws. 
A  policeman.  In  his  day-to-day  coi  itronta- 
tion  with  criminals,  deserves  the  full  Mt  pro- 
tection that  the  law  can  give  him:  s  ad  that 
protection  Is  assuredly  not  present  In  a  state, 
such  as  California,  where  the  would'  be  cop- 
klUer  knows  that.  If  apprehended,  seven 
years  In  prison  may  be  the  total  pent  Ity  that 
he  must  face. 
2.  Prison  Guards  and  Corrections  CUHcers 
Just  as  policemen  are  required  to  <  onf  ront 


the  criminals  on  the  streets,  prisoc 


confront  them  dally  In  our  correctlmal  In 


stltutlons.  Prison  guards  go  unarme< 


their  charges  and  are  vtUnerable  at  i  ay  time 
to  an  attack.  In  the  notorious  '  Soledad 
Brothers"  case  a  guard  was  throwi  to  his 
death  from  a  third  floor  tier,  and,  In  the 
Attica  riots  and  the  escape  attempt  oi  George 
Jackson  from  San  Quentln  prison,  i^iarmed 
guards  were  murdered  by  Inmates. 

Prison  guards,  like  law  enforcem^t  offl 
cers.  deeerve  the  maximum  protectloi   of  the 
law.   We   favor   the  death   penalty     or   the 
killing  of  any  prison  guard  or  sorptions 
officer  while  he  Is  on  duty. 


CONCLTTBIOK 


AELtE's  presentation  herein  may 
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fomU  in  tlie  Supmne  Court  of  the  United 
States  In  Aiken  v.  California,  October  Term 
1»71,  No.  68-6027. 

T  People  V.  Love,  56  Oal.  ad.  730,  SS6,  P.  20. 
33,  (1961)  (McComb.  Jr.,  dissenting). 

•  California  Penal  Code,  Section  3046. 

•  FBI  Unlfonn  Crime  Reports  1970. 
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THE  EXTRATERRESTRIAL 
IMPERATIVE 


guards 


HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 


or  TKXAS 


among        uj   xHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 


l»e  con- 


sidered a  hard  line  approach  to  tie  Issue 
of  capital  punishment.  If  this  Is.  indeed, 
true,  the  hard  line  approach  Is  base  1  upon 
our  preoccupation  with  the  rights  of  the 
actual   and   potential    victims   of  mtrderers 

(mo«t  of  whom  will  be  members  of  a  inorlty 

races  and  ghetto  dwellers)  rather  tlu  n  with 
those  of  the  murderers  themselves  Addi- 
tionally, we  have  a  special  regard  or  the 
safety  of  law  enforcement  and  corrc  ctlonal 
officers. 

We  believe  that  If  caplUl  punlshmint  was 
once  again  to  be  made  a  real  threat  a  id  that 
swift  and  sure  execution  followed  up4n  con- 
viction of  the  classes  of  murders  vie  have 
discussed  herein,  the  deterrent  effecti  would 
be  tremendous.  The  execution  of  a  human 
being  by  the  state  is  never  a  pleasant!  thing; 
however,  we  believe  that  such  executions 
would.  In  fact,  deter  potential  murderers  and 
prevent  "second  killings"  by  those  who  have 
already  been  proven  to  be  killers,  that  the 
saving  of  these  Innocent  lives  far  ou  weighs 
any  concern  that  we  should  have  f(  r  con- 
victed killers,  and  that  capital  punl  ihment 
should  clearly  be  retained  and  made  a  real- 
ity once  more. 

Respectfully  Submitted, 

FlUNK  CASalNCTOI  , 

Executix>e  Director,  Americans  for 
Effective  Law  Enforcemeni ,  Inc. 


rOOTNOTKS 


1  brlv 


•See:  "A  Counterweight  to  ACLU  "mrives" 
by  Pred  P.  Graham,  New  York  Times,  ^b.  33, 
1971,  page  30m. 

*  California   v.   Anderson,  Ca! .  . 

Criminal  No.  13617,  Supreme  Court  c  I  Cali- 
fornia (February  18,  1972). 

*  Illinois  Secretary  of  State,  Constitution 
of  the  State  of  Illinois  and  the  United  States, 
13.16(1971). 

<See  e.g..  Crime  Control  Digest,  Maach  26, 
1970,  page  7,  In  which  Is  described  alstudy 
by  Stanford  Criminologist  Herbert  L.  packer 
which  concluded  that  ghetto  refldents  ai« 
100  times  as  likely  to  become  vlcwns  of  vio- 
lent crime  as  their  more  affluenAsuburban 
counterparts.  See  also:  "Black  Civne  Preys 
on  Black  Victims"  an  Associated  Papss  study 
appearing  in  the  Denver  Post,  AmM  23. 
1970.  page  38;  and  "Blaek  Law  and  Order"  in 
the  Natiortal  Observer,  May  10,  19711page  1. 

*  Chicago  Tribune,  "Ban  Death  >enalty, 
State  House  Visit  Urges"  April  16,  li  71,  sec- 
tion 1,  page  1,  col.  6. 

*  Los  Angtiea  Police  Department,  D  >tectlve 
Bureau,  Administrative  Analysis  SMtion.  A 
Study  by  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Dept  jrtment 
on  Capital  Punishment  n  (Fsbmar),  1B71). 

This  study  was  cited  by  the  State  tf  Oali- 
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Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  eminent  scientist  and  space  program 
statesman.  Dr.  KrafTt  A.  Ehricke,  has  de- 
fined some  profound  but  significant  is- 
sues in  a  New  York  Times  article  of  Fri- 
day, March  31.  Dr.  Ehricke,  who  has  had 
years  of  association  with  the  advance- 
ment of  technology  In  this  coimtry  and 
with  the  aerospace  industry,  is  eminently 
qualified  to  comment  on  the  importance 
of  making  near  space  an  integral  part  of 
our  daily  lives.  The  article  eloquently 
states  the  case  for  the  development  of 
near  space  for  utilitarian  purposes.  I 
commend  the  article  to  your  reading: 
[From  the  New  Tork  Times,  M&r.  31,  1972] 

THX  ExraATKaaasTaiAi.  IicpsRATrvx 
(By  Krafft  A.  Ehricke) 

LowNKT,  Calif. — Man's  nature  Is  attuned 
to  an  Infinite,  Indestructible  world.  Earth 
has  ceased  to  be  such  a  world,  and  therein 
lies  the  great  crisis  of  our  time. 

The  dream  that  world  peace  will  assure 
boundless  growth  has  been  relativized  by 
mankind's  apparently  headlong  approach  to 
population,  pollution  and  resources  barriers. 
MeanwhUe,  his  worst  habits — shortsighted- 
ness and  a  paranoiac  fear  of  himself — are 
alive  and  well;  the  latter  devouring  unbe- 
lievable amounts  of  resources  which  would 
more  than  suffice  to  overcome  the  crises,  the 
former  contending  that  Man  has  finally  come 
to  face  Insurmountable  obstacles  and  must 
stop  growing  or  die. 

If  we  value  what  has  been  achieved  since 
the  Renaissance,  technology  must  advance. 
Technology  yields  industry  and  production, 
providing  more  than  minimum-survival  liv- 
ing standard.  Technology  gives  us  access  to 
nature,  the  infinitesimal  and  the  infinite, 
stretching  the  human  mind  and  making  it 
grow  in  a  million  dimensions.  Renouncing 
this  means  to  cease  growing.  To  cease  grow- 
ing means  to  make  a  grim  past  the  future's 
only  option. 

Civilization  is  a  state  of  mental  growth. 
But  civilization  cannot  prevail  without  ade- 
quate material  living  standard.  It  is  no  co- 
incidence that  more  progress,  however  im- 
perfect, has  been  made  toward  humaneness 
since  the  Renaissance  than  in  all  previous 
history.  But  the  majority  of  mankind  still 
lingers  below  adequate  living  standards.  It 
would  be  Insane  for  the  "haves"  to  rejoin  the 
"have-nots"  Instead  of  employing  their  re- 
sources to  assure  growth  and  an  unlimited 
future  for  all.  Therefore,  growth  must  con- 
tinue. 

Industrial  conization  has  benefited  man- 
kind greatly.  Between  1000  and  1970,  world 
productivity  increased  tenfold.  The  ratio  of 
"haves"  to  "have-nots"  rose  from  one  In 
seven  to  one  in  3.6.  Still,  differences  in  living 
standards  are  too  great  and  the  lowest  level 
to  low.  Sharply  divergent  growth  trends  in 
industrial  societies'  wealth  and  developing 
eountnee'  populations  widen  the  differences 
dangerously.  Therefore,  continued  global  de- 
velopment is  imperative  even  at  zero  popu- 
lation growth. 


But  gtotoal  development  can  no  lonfer  meea 
just  continued  IndustriallBation  of  our 
planet.  Earth  as  a  place  to  live  for  both  Man 
and  nature  must,  during  the  next  bundled 
years,  take  increaJsing  prlarity  over  Sarth  as 
an  object  of  industrial  exploitation.  But, 
like  nature,  Man  must  "exploit"  to  live.  Once 
civilizations  had  to  be  based  on  slave  labor. 
Then  nuu:hlnes  relieved  Man,  placing  the 
burden  on  blo^heric  resources.  Further 
growth  leads  us  beyond  our  planet,  because 
technology  wlU  soon  be  able  to  exploit  ex- 
traterreetrial  resources  on  a  growing  scale. 
Life  once  was  on  the  verge  of  extinction  be- 
fore learning  to  rely  on  an  extraterrestrial 
resource  through  the  blotechnologioal  feat  of 
photosynthesis.  Once  again,  Man,  the  cutting 
edge  of  terrestrial  life,  has  no  rational  alter- 
native but  to  expand  the  environmental  and 
resource  base  beyond  Earth. 

Global  development,  therefore,  must  be 
baaed  on  an  open-world  concept  and  Include 
both  the  development  of  extraterrestrial  re- 
sources and  the  wiser  management  of  our 
terrestrial  resources.  This  Is  the  Extraterres- 
trial Imi>eratlve.  Its  central  goal  is  the  preser- 
vation of  civilization.  The  central  premise 
must  be  the  Indivisibility  of  Earth  and  space 
(including  other  worlds).  This  Indivisibility 
has  dual  significance.  Astroecologlcally,  it 
promises  (a)  a  broadening  of  mankind's  re- 
source base;  (b)  development  of  advanced 
technologies  in  the  service  of  mankind,  free 
of  blospherlc  constraints  and  social  complica- 
tions, and  (c)  gradual  separation  from  Earth 
of  geolncompatlble  production  processes — 
that  cannot  be  integrated  satisfactorily  into 

the  great  physical,  chemical  and  bldogletl 

cycles  of  Earth.  Oeoeoologlcally,  It  promises 
Integration  of  geocompatlble  industrial  proc- 
esses into  the  terrestrial  cycles — a  benign 
Industrial  revolution  minimizing  pollutlve 
and  blocidal  side  effects  and  requiring  global 
management  with  extensive  use  of  satellites 
and  space  stations. 

The  resulting  division  of  labor  represents 
maximum  compatibility  of  activity  with  en- 
vironment. Earth's  nonunlqueness  Is  as 
much  a  key  to  our  futtu«  as  is  its  unique- 
ness. Not  all  Industrial  processes  are  cate- 
gorically bound  to  Earth.  Growing  independ- 
ence of  Earth  Is  merely  a  logical  consequence 
of  our  earlier  emancipation  from  "nature." 
For  example,  beyond  Earth  full  and  efficient 
use  can  be  made  of  nuclear  technology  for 
power  generation  for  Earth  without  thermal 
pollution;  for  raw  material  extraction  with- 
out chemical  pollution;  for  manufacturing 
without  increasing  environmental  burdens; 
and  for  economic  transportation  of  extrater- 
restrial products  to  terrestrial  consumers. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  human  mind 
was  slow  to  accept  growing  evidence  that 
Earth  Is  not  a  flat  center  of  the  tmlverse. 
Now  the  concept  of  a  closed,  isolated  world 
must  be  overcome.  Viewing  our  Earth  from 
space  should  make  it  obvious  that  the  world 
Into  which  we  can  now  grow  is  no  longer 
closed.  By  Ignoring  this  new  reality,  current 
predictive  world  dynamic  models  fall.  Adher- 
ing to  an  obsolete  closed-world  view,  they 
despair  of  our  future  growth  prospects.  The 
Extraterrestrial  Imperative  enjoins  us  to  grow 
and  Uve  throtigh  openworld  development 
which  contains  all  the  futures  the  human 
mind  can  hold. 
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JIM    HimWTgr.T.   RETIRINO 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

OP  HAaTLAm 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVaB 

Thurtday.  AprU  27.  1972 

Mr.  OUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  5, 
Mr.  Hubbell  will  clear  his  desk  and  re- 
tire from  the  Veterans'  Administration, 


bringing  to  an  end  a  remarkable  career 
irith  this  great  organization. 

Tblis  young  man.  only  a  few  mcmths 
past  his  55th  birthday,  is  leaving  an  en- 
viable record  of  service  and  achievement 
for  the  younger  generation  of  veterans 
Joining  the  Veterans'  Administration  for 
career  opportunities  to  emulate. 

Jim  Is  a  native  of  Bedford.  Ohio,  at- 
tending the  local  schools  and  then  grad- 
uating from  Oberlin  College  in  1938  with 
an  AB  degree,  and  In  1940.  achieving  his 
MA  at  the  University  of  CindnnatL  This 
was  followed  by  a  short  term  teaching  at 
the  Grand  River  Academy  in  Ohio — but 
this  was  soon  Interrupted  by  the  ap- 
proaching war  clouds. 

He  enlisted  in  Ohio's  famous  107th 
Cavalry,  which  was  called  into  Federal 
service  in  October  1941.  His  potential  was 
soon  recognized  by  aiH>ointment  to  offi- 
cers candidate  school — becoming  a  sec- 
ond lieutenant.  Chemical  Warfare  Serv- 
ice, in  1942.  Following  stateside  duty  as- 
signments, he  was  transferred  to  the  rap- 
idly developing  Army  Air  Corps  and 
shipped  to  the  Pacific  theater  of  opera- 
tions. His  overseas  duties  covered  much 
of  the  far-flung  area  until  after  V-J 
Day — and  then  back  to  the  States  for 
sQMiration  as  a  captain  in  March  1946. 

While  becoming  a  brandnew  lieuten- 
ant may  have  been  Important  to  a  young 
serviceman,  a  ceremony  in  the  chapel  at 
Edgewood  Arsenal  2  weeks  later  became 
a  real  milestone.  On  November  13.  1942, 
Miss  Virginia  Clements  of  Talbottom. 
Oa.,  became  the  bride  of  Lieutenant 
Hubbell  and  was  with  him  stateside  im- 
til  his  departure  for  overseas — and 
greeted  him  In  California  when  he  re- 
turned. Three  sons  have  been  bom  to 
this  union:  William,  Richard,  and  James. 
William  Is  now  a  second  lieutenant,  U.S. 
Army  stationed  in  Germany.  There  was 
the  unexpected  death  of  Richard  on 
May  22, 1971 ;  and  James  is  with  his  par- 
ents at  10703  Brunswick  Avenue  in  Ken- 
sington, Md.  They  are  members  of  the 
Hughes  Methodist  Church  at  Flyers 
Mill  Roful  and  Georgia  Avenue. 

Returning  to  civilian  pursuits  in  March 
1946,  he  was  attracted  by  an  opportunity 
to  be  of  service  to  his  wartime  com- 
rades— Joining  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion In  the  San  Francisco  branch  12  of- 
fice that  same  month.  Starting  as  a 
trainee,  OS-7,  he  soon  earned  an  ad- 
vancement in  the  personnel  field  and  in 
1949  was  the  chief  of  field  administra- 
tive section  for  branch  12's  personnel 
service.  He  was  transferred  to  VA's  cen- 
tral office  in  July  1949,  and  started  an 
enviable  record  of  progress — ^becoming 
the  director,  personnel  service,  for  the 
Department  of  Veteran's  Benefits  in  Sep- 
tember 1957.  More  important  assign- 
ments followed:  Executive  assistant  to 
the  chief  benefits  director;  acting  area 
field  director  for  area  4;  and  then,  the 
assistant  director  for  personnel  for  all 
of  VA's  widespread  pei-sonnel  program. 
In  September  1965,  a  dream  of  all  VA 
career  people  began  to  become  a  reality — 
he  was  detailed  as  acting  manager  of  the 
sensitive  Veteran's  Benefits  OfBce  fol- 
lowed by  confirmation  as  manager  in 
February  1966.  The  title  was  changed  to 
director  in  June  1970. 

Two  significant  patterns  stand  out  In 
his  career:  his  constant  effort  to  Im- 
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prove  himself  for  further  advancement 
by  school  and  study;  and  recognitiasi  of 
his  talents  by  his  supoiors  with  impor- 
tant awards  for  outstanding  perform- 
ance and  superlCN:  accomplishments  in 
his  assigned  duties. 

He  started  to  add  to  an  already  ade- 
quate educational  backgroimd  as  soon  as 
he  came  with  VA  by  attending  specialized 
courses  at  the  University  of  California 
and  Golden  Gate  College  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. Since  being  transferred  to  Wash- 
ington, a  few  high  spots  have  been  at- 
tendance at  the  Brookings  Institute,  the 
Federal  Executive  Institute  at  Char- 
lottesville, Va..  and  receivbog  a  masters 
degree  in  public  administraticm  from  the 
George  Washington  University. 

Outstanding  ratings,  superior  accom- 
plishment awards,  and  letters  of  com- 
mendation are  found  throughout  his  rec- 
ord, with  several  of  these  being  signed 
by  the  Incumbent  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs.  One  of  the  most  significant 
was  a  letter  dated  July  20,  1971,  from 
Administrator  Donald  E.  Johnson  recog- 
nizing an  outstanding  performance  for 
the  fiscal  year  1971  in  which  operations 
at  the  VBO  improved  markedly;  the  UJS. 
Veterans  Assistance  Center  had  become 
one  of  the  most  successful  in  the  Nation; 
and  his  personal  efforts  in  the  field  of 
equal  employment  opportunity  all  at- 
t^ted  to  his  personal  leadership. 

Nationally  recognized  veterans  orga- 
nizations have  accorded  recognition  to 
his  efforts  and  his  empathy  by  numerous 
awards  and  citations.  These  include:  The 
American  Legion,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  the  Disabled  American  Veterans, 
AMVETS,  Veterans  of  World  War  I,  and 
the  Maryland  Veterans  Commission. 

His  coworkers  in  VA,  from  central  of- 
fice and  his  own  Veterans  Benefits  Office, 
plan  a  dinner  to  honor  both  Jim  and 
"Ginney"  on  Wednesday,  May  3.  and 
wish  them  well  in  their  future  pursuits. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  add 
my  personal  best  wishes  to  Jim  Hubbell 
and  am  certain  that  all  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  Join  me 
in  this  wish. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON  MUST  INTER- 
CEDE WITH  SOVIET  LEADERS  ON 
BEHALF  OF  THE  UE31AINIAN 
PEOPLE 


HON.  JAAIES  V.  STANTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  27.  1972 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  this  day  written  a  letter  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  which  is 
self-explanatory  and  which  I  Insert  in 
the  Record  for  the  information  of  my 
colleagues  and  the  public.  The  letter 
foUows: 

cohoress  of  the  itkrred  states, 

House  of  Rcpeesentatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  AprU  27, 1972. 

The  PsEsmKNT, 

The  White  House, 

Wtuhington,  D.C. 
Mr  Dbax  Ma.  President:   Last   week,  as 

you  know,  I  had  occasion  to  write  to  you 

urging  that,  on  your  forthcoming  tr^  to  the 
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Soviet  Union,  you  make  known  your  vlewi 
relative  to  the  plight  of  the  Jewish  people 
In  that  iinhappy  country.  Today,  I  must 
write  to  you  again  on  belialf  of  still  another 
gxotqi  in  the  Soviet  Union  who  are  victims 
of  oppression.  And  again  I  ask  you  to  inter- 
cede with  the  Soviet  leaders — to  attempt  to 
do  irtiatever  you  can  on  behalf  of  this  much 
larger  group — the  Ukrainians. 

I  trust  you  will  certainly  find  a  place  for 
this  issue  on  your  prt^waed  agenda.  Whether 
the  plight  of  the  Ukrainians  Is  discussed 
formally  or  informally,  publicly  or  privately, 
specifically  or  generaUy.  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, is  not  at  all  as  Important  as  your 
earnestness  in  bringing  it  up,  your  persist- 
ence in  terms  of  a  followthrough  and  the 
results  you  achieve. 

As  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, I  do  not  have  the  Constitutional  duty, 
as  do  Members  of  the  Senate,  to  advise  you 
in  the  conduct  of  United  States  foreign 
policy.  But  being  a  Member  of  the  House 
puts  me  in  closer  touch — at  least  in  my 
District— with  the  feelings  of  the  people.  I 
want  to  report  to  you  in  this  connection 
that,  even  though  persons  of  Ukrainian 
descent  are  not  numerous  In  my  District, 
relatively  speaking,  nonetheless  the  people 
of  Ohio's  20th  District  are  on  the  whole  out- 
raged and  appalled  at  the  treatment  ac- 
corded to  national  and  religious  minorities 
of  all  kinds  in  the  repressive  Soviet  State. 

Many  of  my  constituents  are  Irish  Cath- 
olics, and  I  believe  the  unfortimate  events 
in  Ulster — which  prompted  some  earlier  let- 
ters to  you  from  me— cause  these  persons 
to  identify  with  the  persecuted  Ukrainians. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  my  constituents  are  of 
diverse  ethnic  backgrounds,  and  they  take 
pride  in  what  they  are— and  they  also  take 
pride  in  the  fact  that  they  live  in  a  country 
that  permits  them,  and  even  encourages 
them,  to  be  what  they  are.  This  being  the 
case,  it  Is  readUy  discernible  why  there 
should  be  advocacy  on  behalf  of  Ukrainians 
In  a  Congressional  District  where  there  are 
so  few  Ukrainians. 

NattiraUy,  the  interests  of  the  United 
states  itself  wUl  predominate  In  your  mind 
as  you  confer  with  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  is  as  It  should  be.  But  I  have 
seen  no  evidence  so  far  of  any  clash  between 
the  interests  of  this  country  and  those  of  the 
Ukrainian  minority  in  the  Soviet  Union.  (As 
you  know,  the  ironic  aspect  of  this  situa- 
tion is  that,  theoretically,  the  Ukrainians 
inhabit  an  "Independent"  Soviet  Republic 
which  sends  its  "own"  delegation  to  the 
United  Nations). 

Rather,  it  has  always  been  In  the  broad 
interest  of  the  United  States  to  call  atten- 
tion to  persecution  of  people  wherever  it 
exists,  and  to  the  denial  of  human  rights 
everywhere.  I  submit  to  you  that  America 
must  assert  Itself  again  and  again  as  a 
chaii4>lon  of  freedom  in  order  to  retain  its 
leadership  of  the  free  world. 

Don't  you  agree  that  a  word  or  two  from 
you  might  help,  and  that,  uttered  tmder 
the  proper  circumstances,  it  certainly  could 
do  no  harm?  I  would  appreciate  your  views 
on  this  subject.  In  the  meantime,  I  attach 
for  your  Infcnmation  a  letter  I  received  re- 
cently from  Cleveland's  Olena  Tellha  Branch 
of  the  Ukrainian  Oold  Cross. 
Yours  very  sincerely, 

Jaicxs  V.  Stanton. 
Member  of  Congress. 

UKaAiNiAN  OoLD  Caoss, 

Of  THE  UNITB)  STATXS  OF  AMEEICA, 

Cleveland.  Ohio.  April  12. 1972. 
Hon.  Jasces  V.  Stantom, 
VS.  Congress, 
Washington,  DJC. 

DKA|t  Six:  Recent  reports  in  our  nation's 
newspapers  Indicate  that  there  has  been  a 
series  of  arrests  In  Ukraine  of  dissident  In- 
teUectuals  whose  sole  crime,  it  would  appear, 
was  a  protest  against  the  Russlficatlon  of 
their  country.  Nineteen  such  arrests  have 
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been  made  In  recent  weeks,  Includln;  those 
of  such  noted  men  as  Vyacheslay  Chor  lovll,  a 
journalist  whose  writings  have  bee:  i  pub- 
lished here  by  McOraw-HlU,  Ivan  I  zyuba, 
whose  book,  "Internationalism  or  Russlflca- 
tton?"  has  been  published  In  five  lani^uages, 
and  Ivan  Svltlychny,  a  literary  critic 

Further  arrests  are  expected  and  art  being 
executed  under  an  article  ot  the  t  kraln- 
lan  criminal  code  which  prohibits  p  omul- 
gatlon  of  "deliberately  false  fabrlcatlc  ns  de- 
faming the  Soviet  state."  This  Is  obvloi  isly  an 
elastic  article  used  by  the  Soviets  to  si  ppress 
any  view  contrary  to  their  own. 

As  constituents,  we  ask  that  you  st  rongly 
urge  President  Nixon,  that  when  he  Is  In 
Moscow,  he  request  that  such  arrest  i  end; 
that  the  Soviet  Union  honor  the  guai  mtees 
of  civil  liberties  Incorporated  In  It  i  own 
constitution  and  those  It  pledged  Iti  elf  to 
with  the  United  Nations  Declaration  i  f  Hu- 
man Rights;  that  he  Insist  that  p<  Utlcal 
prisoners  not  be  exploited  as  slave  1  ibor- 
speclflcally  on  projects  which  come  under 
the  provisions  of  the  recently  exp  inded 
United  States-Soviet  trade  agreement! , 
Sincerely  yours, 

WOLODTMTRA      KAWKA, 

President. 
Mahusia  Popvich, 

Secretary. 
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HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOtnsIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE   OF  REPRESENTAT 
Thursday.  April  27,  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
tigious  CFR — dedicated  to  one- 
government,  financed  by  a  number  ii  the 
largest  tax-exempt  foundations,  and 
wielding  such  power  and  influence  over 
our  lives  in  the  areas  of  finance,  go  /em. 
ment,  business,  labor,  military,  e  luca 
tlon,  and  mass  communications  madia — 
should  be  familiar  to  every  Amsrican 
concerned  with  good  governmen  i  and 
with  preserving  and  defending  th  s  U.S. 
Constitution  and  our  free  enterpris  e  sys- 
tem. 

Yet  the  Nation's  "right-to-know  ma- 
chinery"— the  news  media — usualy  so 
aggressive  in  exposures  to  inform  our 
people  remain  conspicuously  silent  when 
it  comes  to  the  CFR,  its  membei  s,  and 
their  activities.  And  I  find  that  fe  v  uni- 
versity students  and  graduates  hai  e  even 
heard  of  the  Council  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

The  CFR  is  the  establishmer  t.  Not 
only  does  it  have  influence  and  p<  wer  in 
key  decisionmaking  positions  it  the 
highest  levels  of  government  to  apply 
pressiu-e  from  above  but  it  also  fl  lances 
and  uses  individual  and  groups  tc  bring 
pressure  from  below  to  justify  th ;  high 
level  decisions  for  converting  the  Jnited 
States  from  a  sovereign  constltt  tional 
Republic  into  a  servile  member  sta  ;e  of  a 
one-world  dictatorship. 

So  that  our  colleagues  may  >e  in- 
formed about  the  membership  c  f  this 
powerful  organization  of  the  eliteTl  in- 
sert in  the  Record  its  membership  list  as 
given  in  the  "Annual  Report,  Cour  cil  on 
Foreign  Relations,  Year  Ending  Ju  ne  30, 
1971"  followed  by  an  article  eiitiUed 
"The  Council  on  Foreign  Relatons — 
America's  Unelected  Rulers"  whicii  lists 
the  members  of  the  Council  on  Fitrelgn 
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Relations  nominated  and  appointed  by 
President  Nixon  to  government  posts: 
Annttai.  Report,  Couifcn.  on  Fokxign  Rela- 
tions, Yea>  Ending  Jttms  30,  1971 
membekship 

The  Membership  Committee  has  continued 
Its  effort  to  achieve  and  maintain  a  dlverst- 
fled  and  balanced  membership.  In  recom- 
mending to  the  Board  candidates  for  elec- 
tion, the  occupational,  professional  and  In- 
tellectual composition  of  the  membership  as 
a  whole  Is  as  Important  a  factor  as  the  quali- 
fications of  Individual  candidates.  There  Is 
interest  In  attracting  to  the  Council  those 
whose  expertise  and  backgrounds  reflect  new 
disciplines  and  varying  points  of  view,  and 
the  Committee  Is  particularly  Interested  in 
younger  people  of  exceptional  promise.  In 
accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  a 
membership  review  made  by  the  Board  two 
years  ago,  the  Committee  will  continue  to 
seek  members  from  groups  and  arefu  In 
which  the  Council  Is  under-represented. 

During  the  past  year  two  sub-committees 
were  In  (^;>eratlon  for  this  purpose.  Alfred 
C.  Neal,  of  the  CouncU's  Board,  headed  an 
ad  hoc  panel  to  seek  exceptionally  qualified 
candidates  from  the  business  community. 
Kenneth  W.  Thompson,  of  the  Membership 
Committee,  served  as  chairman  of  a  com- 
mittee on  term  memberships  which  will  sug- 
gest for  membership  each  year  five  to  ten 
young  men  and  women,  in  the  age  range  of 
21  through  27,  for  terms  of  five  years  each. 
The  first  group  of  term  members  was  ad- 
mitted In  the  fall. 

As  of  June  30,  1971,  there  were  1,484  mem- 
bers (an  Increase  of  17  during  the  preceding 
fiscal  year),  of  whom  688  were  resident  and 
796   non-resident. 

Lorna  Brennan, 
Membership  Secretary. 
Resident  members 

A 

Abel,  Elle;  Abram.  Morris  B.;  Akera,  An- 
thony B.;  Albrecht-Carrler,  Rene;  Aldrlch, 
Wmthrop  W.;  Alexander,  Archibald  S.;  Alex- 
ander, Robert  J.;  Allan,  F.  Aley; 

Allen,  Philip  E.;  AUey,  James  B.;  AUport, 
Alexander  W.;  Alpern,  Alan  N.;  Altschul,  Ar- 
thur a.;  Altschul,  Frank;  Ames,  Amyas; 
Ammldon.  Hoyt; 

Anderson,  Robert  B.;  Anschuetz,  Norbert 
L.;  Armour,  Norman;  Armstrong,  Hamilton 
Pish;  Armstrong.  Wilts  C;  Ascoll,  Max;  Att- 
wood.  William;  Ault,  Bromwell. 

B 

Backer,  George;  Balrd,  Charles  P.;  Baldwin. 
Robert  H.  B.;  Ball,  George  W.;  Ballard,  Allen 
B.;  Bancroft,  Harding  P.;  Banks,  Louis  L.; 
Barber,  Charles  F.;  Barber,  Joseph;  Barker 
Robert  R.; 

Barlow,  William  E.;  Barnds,  William  J.; 
Barnes.  Robert  G.;  Bamett,  Frank  R.;  Bar- 
rand,  Harry  P.,  Jr.;  Barrett,  Edward  W.;  Bar- 
zun,  Jacques;  Bassow,  Whitman;  Bastedo, 
Philip;  Bator,  Peter  A.; 

Becker.  Loftus  E.;  Beebe,  Frederick  8.; 
Belnecke.  WUUam  8.;  BeU,  David  E.;  Benja- 
min. Robert  S.;  Benton,  William;  Beplat. 
Tristan  E.;  Berger.  Peter  L.;  Bernstein. 
Robert  L.;  Bessie.  Simon  Michael; 

Blenstock.  Abraham  L.;  Bingham,  Jona- 
than B.;  Blrkelund,  John  P.;  Black,  Joseph 
E.;  Black.  Peter;  Blough.  Roger  M.;  Blough. 
Roy;  Blum.  John  A.;  Bogdan,  Norbert  A.; 
Bolte.  Charles  O. 

Bonsai.  Dudley  B.;  Borch.  Fred  J.;  Borton. 
Hugh:  Bowers.  John  Z.;  Boyd.  Hugh  N.;  Boyd. 
William  M,  2nd;  Bradshaw.  Thornton  F.; 
Braxton.  Carter  M.;  Breck,  Henry  C;  Bren- 
nan. Donald  O.; 

Brlsco.  Mllo  M.;  Brlttenham,  Raymond  L.; 
Bronk.  Detlev  W.;  Brooks,  John  W.;  Brown, 
Courtney  C:  Brown,  Irving;  Brown.  Walter 
L.:  Brownell.  George  A.;  Brzezlnakl.  Zblgnlew; 
Bullock.  Hugh; 

Bundy.  McGeorge;  Burden.  William  A.  M.; 
Burgess.    Carter    I..;    Burkhardt.    Frederick: 
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Burnett.    John    O.;    Bums.    Patrick   Owen; 
Bush.  Donald  P.;  Bush.  George  H.  W.;  Buab- 
ner.  Holland  H.;  Butcher.  Wlllard  C;  BuUer. 
Wllltam  F.;  Buttenwleaer,  Benjamin  J. 
c 

CabeU.  Richard  A.;  CahlU.  Jane  P.;  Calder, 
Alexander.  Jr.;  Calhoun.  Alexander  D.;  Ctaap. 
Hugh  D.;  CampbeU.  John  C;  Campbell,  John 
Franklin;  CampbeU.  Nicholas  J..  Jr.;  Canfield, 
Cass;  Canfield,  Franklin  O.; 

Carey.  Andrew  O.;  CarroU,  Mitchell  B.; 
Carter.  George  E.;  Carter,  WllUam  D.;  Cary, 
WUllam  L.;  Case,  John  C;  Cates,  John  M., 
Jr.;  Chace,  James  C;  Chase,  W.  Howard;' 
Chittenden,  George  H.; 

Christopher,  Robert  C;  Chubb,  Hendon, 
2nd;  Chubb,  Percy,  2nd;  Chxirch,  Edgar  M.; 
Clay,  Gen.  Lucius  D.;  Cleveland,  Harold  van 
B.;  Coffin,  Edmund;  Cohen,  Jerome  B.;  Cohen, 
Stephen  B.; 

Coles.  James  S.;  Collado.  Emillo  O.;  Colwell, 
Kent  O.;  Conant.  James  B.;  Conant.  Melvln 
A.;  Conner.  John  T.;  Consldlne,  Rev.  John 
J.,  M.  M.;  Cook.  Howard  A.;  Coolldge.  Nicholas 
J.;  Coombs,  Charles  A.;  Cordler,  Andrew  W.; 

Costanzo,  G.  A.;  Cotter,  WUllam  R.;  Cough- 
ran,  Tom  B.;  Cousins.  Norman;  Cowan.  Louis 
O.;  Cowlee,  Gardner;  Crassweller.  Robert  D.; 
Creel.  Dana  S.;  Cummlngs.  Robert  L.;  Curtis', 
Gerald  L.;  Cuslck.  Peter. 

D 

Darlington,  Charles  P.;  Darrell,  NcktIs; 
Davidson,  Ralph  K.;  Davis.  John  A.;  Davison, 
W.  Phillips;  Dean.  Arthur  H.;  Debevolse,  Ell 
Whlttney;  DeCubas.  Jose;  De  Lima,  Oscar  A.; 
Demlng.  Frederick  L.; 

Dennlson.  Charles  S.;  De  Rosso,  Alphonse- 
Derryck.  Vivian  L.;  De  Vrles.  Henry  P.;  Die- 
bold,  John;  Dlebold.  WUllam,  Jr.;  DUIon, 
Clarence;  Dillon,  Douglas;  DU worth,  J.  Rich- 
ardson; Dodge,  Cleveland  E.;  DoUn,  Arnold; 

Donahue,  Donald  J.;  Donnell.  Ellsworth; 
Donovan.  Hedley;  Dorr.  Goldthwalte  H.;  Dor- 
win.  Oscar  John;  Douglas.  Lewis  W.;  Douglas. 
Paul  W.;  Dublnsky.  David;  Dtifly,  James  H.; 
Durkee.  William  P. 

s 

Eagle.  Vernon  A.;  Eaton.  Frederick  M.; 
Edelman.  Albert  I.;  Edelsteln,  Julius  C.  C; 
Edwards.  Howard  L.;  Elchelberger,  Clark  M.- 
Elliott.  L.  W.; 

Elliott,  Osbom;  Elson.  Robert  T.;  Emmet, 
Christopher;  Engel,  Irving  M.;  Ewlng.  Sher- 
man; Ewlng,  WUllam,  Jr.;  Exter,  John. 

r 

Peer,  Mark  C;  Field.  William  Osgood.  Jr.; 
Finger.  Seymour  M.;  Flnlay.  Luke  W.;  Fin- 
letter,  Thomas  K.;  Finn.  James;  Finney.  Paul 
B.;  Fleck.  G.  Peter;  Ford.  NevU; 

Forrestal.  Michael  V.;  Fowler,  Henry  H.; 
Fox.  Joseph  C;  Fox.  WUllam  T.  B.;  Prankel. 
Charles;  Franklin,  George  S.,  Jr.;  Frasche, 
Dean  P.;  Fredericks,  J.  Wayne;  Frellnghuy- 
sen,  Peter  H.  B.; 

French.  John;  Preudenthal.  David  M.; 
Freund,  Gerald;  Frlele.  Berent;  Friendly. 
Henry  J.;  Frye.  WUllam  R.;  Puerbrlnger,  Otto; 
Puller.  C.  Dale;  Funkhouser.  E.  N..  Jr. 

0 

Gage.  Harlow  W.;  Gallatin.  James  P.; 
Gardner.  Richard  N.;  Garretson.  Albert  H.; 
Garrison.  Lloyd  K.;  Garvin.  Clifton  C,  Jr.; 
Garvy,  George;  Oarwln,  Richard  L.;  Gates. 
Thomas  S.;   Oelb.  Richard  L.; 

Oeneen,  Harold  S.;  Gldeonae.  Harry  D.; 
GUlesple.  S.  Hazard;  GUpatrlc,  BosweU  L.; 
Golden.  WUllam  T.;  Ooldln.  Harrison  J.; 
Goldstone.  Harmon  H.;  Goodrich.  Leland  M.; 

Gordon,  Albert  H.;  Grace.  J.  Peter;  Graff, 
Robert  D.;  GranvUle.  Maurice  F.;  Grazier, 
Joseph  A.;  Greenfield,  James  L.;  Grlflltb, 
Thomas. 

Grimm,  Peter;  Gross.  Ernest  A.;  Groover, 
Allen;   Gruson.  Sydney;   Gurfeln.  Murray  L 

H 

Hager.  Eric  H.;  Halght,  George  W.;  Halaby, 
Najeeb  E.;  Halberstam.  David;  Hall,  Floyd  D.; 
HamUton.    Edward    K.;     Hamilton.    Fowler; 
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Hance.  WUllam  A.;  Harari.  Maurice;  Harrar, 
J.G. 

Haskell.  Broderlck;  Hauge.  Gabriel;  Hauser. 
Rita  E.;  Hayes,  Alfred;  Hayes,  Samuel  P.; 
Haynes,  Ulrlc.  Jr.;  Haywood,  Oliver  O.:  Haz- 
ard, John  N.;  Heath,  Donald  R.;  Heckscher, 
August;  Helander,  Robert  C;  Hellman,  F. 
Warren;  Helm.  Harold  H.;  Henderson,  WU- 
llam. 

Benkln.  Louis;  Herod,  W.  Rogers;  Herzog. 
Paul  M.;  Hester.  James  M.;  Hlckey,  William 
M.;  Hlghet.  Keith;  Hill.  James  T..  Jr.;  Hlls- 
man.  Roger;  Hochacblld,  Harold  K.;  Hoehs- 
chUd.  Walter;  Hoffman,  PaiU  O.;  Boglund, 
Ells  S.;   Hoguet.  Robert  L. 

Hohenberg.  John;  Holland  Kenneth;  Hol- 
mes. Alan  R.;  Holt.  L.  Emmett.  Jr.;  H<»ner, 
Sidney;  Hoover.  Lyman;  Horn,  Garfield  H.; 
H(»ton,  PhUlp  C:  Hottelet,  Blchard  C; 
Houghton,  Arthur  A.,  Jr.;  Hovey,  Allan,  Jr.; 
Howard.  John  B.;  HoweU.  John  I.;  Hughea. 
Thomas  L.;  Hiu^wltz,  J.  C;  Hyde,  Henry  B.; 
Hyde.  James  N. 

I 

IngUs,  John  B.;  Ireland,  R.  L.,  3rd.;  Isaacs. 
Norman  E.;  Iselln,  O'Donnell;  Issawl,  Charles. 
J 

Jackson,  Elmore;  Jackson,  WUllam  E.; 
James,  Ge(»-ge  F.;  Jamleson,  J.  K.;  Jaretzkl, 
Alfred.  Jr.;  Jastrow.  Robert;  Javlts,  Jacobs  K. 

Jessup,  Alpheus  W.;  Jeasup,  John  K.;  Jes- 
sup,  Philip  O.;  Johnson.  Joseph  E.;  Jones, 
David  J.;  Jones,  Gilbert  E.;  Joeephson.  WU- 
UanH. 

X 

Kahn.  Herman;  Kamlner.  Peter  H.;  Kane, 
B.  Keith;  Kassof.  AUen  H.;  Katzenbacb. 
Nicholas  de  B.;  Keezer,  Dexter  M.;  Kelser, 
David  M.;  Kempner.  MaxinUllan  W. 

Kenney.  P.  Donald;  Keppel,  Francis;  Kern. 
Harry  P.;  Kettaneh,  Francis  A.;  King.  Frederic 
R.;  Kirk,  Grayson;  Klelman.  Robert;  Knight. 
Douglas. 

Knight.  Robert  Huntington;  Knoppers. 
Antonle  T.;  Knowlton.  Wlnthrop;  Koenlg, 
Robert  P.;  Korbonskl,  Andrzej;  Kreldler.  Rob- 
ert N.;  Krlstol.  Irving. 

L 

Laboulsse.  Henry  B.;  Lacy,  Dan  M.;  Lan- 
dry, Lionel;  Larkin,  Arthur  E.,  Jr.;  Larmon, 
Sigurd  S.;  LaRoche,  Chester  J.;  Lary,  Hal  B.; 
Laukhuff,  Perry. 

LeBaron,  Eugene;  Lehman,  John  R.;  Leh- 
man. Orin;  Lehrman,  Hal;  Leonard,  James 
O.;  Leroy,  Norbert  O.;  Leslie,  John  C;  Levy, 
Walter  J. 

Lewis  Flora;  Lleberman,  Henry  R.;  LUlen- 
thal,  David  E.;  LUley,  A.  N.;  Llndqulst,  War- 
ren T.;  Lindsay,  George  N.;  Undaay,  John 
v.;  Linen,  James  A. 

Llssltzyn,  Oliver,  J.;  Locke,  Edwin  A.,  Jr.; 
Lockwood,  John  E.;  Loeb,  John  L.;  Loft. 
George:  Loomls,  Alfred  L.;  Loos.  Rev.  A.  Wil- 
liam;  Lowenfield,  Andreas  P. 

Loy.  Prank  E.;  Lubar.  Robert  A.;  Lubln, 
Isador;  Luce.  Charles  P.;  Luckey.  E.  Hugh; 
Ludt,  R.  E.;  Luke.  David  L.,  3rd.;  Lyford, 
Joseph  P. 

McCance.  Thomas:  McCarthy,  John  G.; 
McCIoy.  John  J.;  McCIoy,  John  J..  2nd.;  Mc- 
Colough.  C.  Peter;  McDermott,  Walsh;  Mc- 
Kee,  James  W.,  Jr.;  McKeever,  Porter;  Mc- 
Lean, John  O.;   MacBachron,  David  W. 

MacGregor,  Ian  K.;  Maclntyre.  Malcolm 
A.;  Macomber,  John  D.;  Maffry,  August;  Man- 
ning, Bayless;  Manshel.  Warren  D.;  Mark, 
Rev.  Julius;  Markel.  Leater;  Marron,  Donald 
B.;   Martlnuzzl,  Leo  8.,  Jr. 

Masten.  John  E.;  Mathews.  Edward  J.; 
Mattiscn,  Graham  D.;  Mayer  Gerald  M..  Jr.; 
Menke.  John  R.;  Metzger,  Herman  A.;  Meyer. 
John  M.,  Jr.;  Meyer,  John  R.;  MUlard,  Mark 
J.;  Model,  Leo. 

Moe,  Sherwood  O.;  Moore,  George  S.;  Moore, 
Maurice  T.;  Moore.  Rt.  Rev.  Paul,  Jr  ;  Moore, 
Walden;  Moore,  WUllam  T.;  Moorman.  EUlott 
D.;  Morgan.  Henry  S.;  Morgenthau,  Hans  J.: 
Morley,  James  WllUam;  Morris.  OrlnneU; 
Morrlsett.  Uoyd  N. 
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Morse.  David  A.;  Mosely.  PbUlp  E.;  Moyers. 
Bill  D.;  Mulr.  Malcolm;  MiUford.  David  C; 
Munroe.  George  B.;  Munroe.  Vernon.  Jr.; 
Munyan,  Wlnthrop  R.;  Miuxlen.  Forrest  D.. 
Jr.;  Murphy,  Grayson  M.P.;  Murphy.  J.  Mor- 
den;  Muse.  Martha  T. 

N 

Nagorskl,  Zygmunt.  Jr.;  Neal.  Alfred  C; 
Nelaon.  CUffm^  C;  Nelson.  Merlin  E.;  New- 
ton, Qulgg,  Jr.;  Nichols,  Thomas  S.;  Nielsen. 
Waldemar  A.;  Nlmltz,  Chester  W..  Jr.;  Noite, 
Richard  H.;  Noltlng,  Frederick  E..  Jr.;  Note- 
steln,  Frank  W.;  Novak.  Michael;  Noyes. 
Charles  Phelps. 

o 

Oakes.  John  B.;  Ogden.  Alfred;  Olmstead, 
Cecil  J.;  OTfeUl,  Michael  J.;  Osbom.  Earl  D.; 
Osbom,  Frederick  H.;  Osborne.  Stanley  de  J.; 
Ostrander.  P.  Taylor,  Jr.;  Overby,  Andrew 
N.;   Overton,  Douglfw  W. 


Pace,  Frank  Jr.;  Page,  Howard  W.;  Page, 
John  H.;  Page,  Walter  H.;  Paley,  WUllam  8.; 
Palfrey.  John  G.;  Parker.  Phllo  W.;  Passln. 
Herbert:  Patterson,  EUlmore  C;  Patterson, 
Frederick  D. 

Patterson.  Herbert  P.;  Paul.  Roland  A.; 
Payne,  Pederick  B.;  Payne.  Samuel  B.;  Pay- 
son,  Charles  Shlpman;  Pearson,  John  E ; 
Pemioyer,  RobM't  M.;  Perkins,  James  A.; 
Perkins,  Roswell   B.;    Perry.  Hart. 

Petersen,  Gustav  H.;  Petschek,  Stephen  R.; 
Pfaff,  WUlam  W.,  3rd;  PhUlp,  Nicholas  W.; 
PhllUps,  Christopher  H.;  Picker,  Harvey; 
Pickering,  James  V.;  Plel,  Gerard;  Pierce, 
WUllam  C; 

Plercy,  George  T.;  Pierre,  Andrew  J.; 
Plerson.  Warren  Lee;  Plfer,  Alan;  Pike,  H. 
Harvey;  Place,  John  B.  M.:  Flatten,  Donald 
C;  Plimpton,  Calvin  H.;  Plimpton,  Francis 
T.  P.; 

Polk,  Judd;  Poor,  J.  Sheppard;  Potter, 
Robert  S.;  Powers,  Joshua  B.;  Pratt,  H. 
Irving;  Probst,  George  E.;  Pulling,  Edward; 
Pusey,  Nathan  M. 

Q 

Qulgg.  Philip  W. 

a 

Rabi.  IsldOT  I.;  Reber,  Samuel;  Reed,  J.  V.. 
J.;  Reed,  Philip  D.;  Reld  Ogden  R.;  Reld, 
Whltelaw;  Resor,  Stanley  R.;  Raston,  James 
B.;  Rhelnstein,  Alfred;  Richardson,  Arthur 
Berry; 

Rlegleman,  Harold;  Riesel,  Victor;  Blordan, 
J.  mes  Q.;  Bobbins,  Donald  G.,  Jr.;  Roche, 
James  M.;  Rockefeller.  David;  Rockefeller, 
John  D.,  3rd;  Rockefeller  Nelson  A.;  Rocke- 
feUer,  Rodman  C;  RockhUl,  Victor  E.;  Rod- 
riguez, Vincent  A.; 

Roosa,  Robert  V.;  Root  Oren;  Rosenstiel, 
Lewis;  Rosenthal,  A.  M.;  Rosenwald.  Wil- 
liam; Rosin,  Axel  G.;  Ross,  T.  J.;  Ruebausen; 
Oscar  M.;  Russell,  T.  W.,  Jr.;  Rustow,  Dank- 
Wart,  A.; 

s 

Sachs,  Alexander;  Sallsbiiry,  Harrison  E.; 
Saltzman,  Charles  E.;  Sargeant,  Howland  H.; 
Schachter,  Oscar;  Schaffner,  Joseph  Halle; 
SchUr,  John  M.;  SchlUer.  A.  Arthur;  SchUling, 
Warner  R.;   Schleslnger,  Arthur,  Jr.; 

Schmidt,  Herman  J.;  Schwartz,  Harry; 
Schwarz,  Frederick  A.  O.;  Schwarz,  Frederick. 
A.  O.,  Jr.;  Scott,  John;  Scott,  Stuart  N.;  Sea- 
grave,  Norman  P.;  Selbold,  Frederick  C,  Jr.; 
Seitz,  Frederick; 

Seligman,  Eustace;  Seymour,  Whitney 
North;  Shapiro,  Isaac;  Sharp,  George  C; 
Sharp,  James  H.;  Sheean,  Vincent;  Sheeline, 
Paul  C;  Shepard,  David  A.;  Shepard,  Frank 
P.;  Shulman.  Marshall  D.; 

Shuts.  Benjamin  R.;  Silvers,  Robert  B.; 
SUvert,  K.  H.;  Sims,  Albert  G.;  Slater,  Joseph 
E.;  Slawson,  John;  Smith,  Carieton  Sprauge; 
Smith,  Datus  C,  Jr;  Smith,  David  S.;  Smith, 
Hayden  N.;  Smith,  W.  Mason; 

Solbert,  Peter  O.  A.;  Sommers,  Davidson: 
Sorensen,  Theodore  C;  Soubry,  E.  E.; 
Sp<^ord,  Charles  M.;  Stackpole,  Stephen  H.; 
Stamas,  Stephen;   Stanton,  Frank;   Staples, 
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Eugene  S.;  Steadman,  Richard  C;  Stebblns, 
Jamea  H.;  Stebblns,  Richard  P.; 

Steel,  Ronald:  Stein,  Howard;  Stelnger, 
Edward  L.;  Stern,  Fritz;  Stem,  H.  Peter; 
Stewart,  Robert  McLean;  Stoddard,  George 
D.;  Stoessinger,  John  O.;  Stokes,  Isaac  N.  P.: 
Stone,   Robert   Q.,   Jr.;    Straka,   Jerome  A: 

Stratton,  Julius  A.;  Straus,  Donald  B.; 
Straus,  Jack  I.;  Straus,  Oscar  8.;  Straus, 
Ralph  I.;  Straus,  R.  Peter;  Strauss,  Simon  D.; 
Streibert.  Theodore  C;  Strong,  Benjamin; 
Sulzberger,  Arthur  Ochs;  Sutton,  Francis  X.; 
Swing,  John  Temple;  Swinton,  Stanley  M. 

T 

Talbot,  PhUUps;  Tavoulareas,  WUllam  P.; 
Taylor,  Arthur  R.;  Thomas,  Evan;  Thomas, 
H.  Gregory;  Thompson,  Earle  S.;  Thompeon. 
Kenneth  W.;  Todaro,  Michael  P.;  Tomlln- 
son,  Alexander  C;  Topping,  Seymour; 

Townsend,  Edward:  "nager,  Frank  N.;  Trap- 
hagen,  J.  C;  Travis,  Martin  B.,  Jr.;  Trees, 
James  P.;  Trippe.  Juan  Terry;  Trowbridge, 
Alexander  B.;  Tuchman,  Barbara;  Tweedy. 
Gordon  B. 

u 

UzleUl.  Giorgio. 

V 

Vance.  Cynis  R.;  VUa,  George  R.;  Von 
Klemperer.  Alfred  H.;  Von  Mehren,  Robert  B.; 
Voorhees,  Tracy  S. 

w 

Walker,  A.  Llghtfoot;  Walker,  George  G.; 
Walkowlcz,  T.  P.;  Wallace.  Martha  R.;  War- 
burg, Eric  M.;  Ward,  F.  Champion;  War- 
field,  Ethelbert;  Warner,  Rawleigh.  Jr.;  Was- 
son,  Donald;  Watson.  Thomas  J.,  Jr.; 

Watts  John  H..  3rd;  Wauchc^e.  Vice  Adm. 
George;  Webster,  Bethuel  M.;  Wells,  Richard 
C;  Wemlmont,  Kenneth;  Whidden,  Howard 
P.;  Whipple,  Taggart;  White,  Frank  X.; 
White,  Theodore  H.;  Whitney,  John  Hay; 

Whltrldge,  Arnold;  Wilbur.  C.  Martin; 
Wilkins,  Roger  W.;  WUklnson,  Theodore  L.; 
WUliams,  Franklin  H.;  WUson,  Donald  M.; 
Wilson.  John  D.;  Wlngate.  Henry  S.; 

Wlnslow.  Richard  S.;  Wood.  Thomas  A.; 
Woodward.  Donald  B.;  WooUey.  Knight; 
Wrtgglns.  W.  Howard;  Wrlston.  Henry  M.; 
Wrlston,  Walter  B.;  Wyle.  Frederic  S. 


Yarmolinsky,  Adam;  Yost.  Charles  W.; 
Young.  Edgar  B.;  Young,  John  M.;  Young, 
Kenneth  T..  Jr. 

z 

Zagoria,  Donald  8.;  Zorthlan,  Barry;  Zur- 
cher,  Arnold  J. 

NONBESmENT    ICEMBEBS 

A 

Abegglen,  James  C;  Abelson.  PhlUp  H.; 
Acheeon,  Dean  O.;  AchiUee.  Theodore  C;  Ad- 
ams, Ruth  Salzman;  Allen,  Charles  E.;  Allen, 
Raymond  B.;  Allison,  Graham  T.;  Amory. 
Bobert.  Jr.;  Anderson.  DlUon;  Anderson, 
Adm.  George  W..  Jr.;  Anderson,  Bobert  O.; 
Anderson.  Boger  E.;  AngeU,  James  W.;  Apter, 
David  E.;  Armstrong,  Brig.  Gen.  DeWitt  C. 
3rd;  Armstrong.  John  A.;  Asher.  Bobert  E.; 
Austin.  Vice  Adm.  B.  L. 

B 

Babcock,  Maj.  Gen.  C.  Stanton;  Badeau. 
John  S.;  Baldvrln,  Hanson  W.;  Ballou.  George 
T.;  Barco.  James  W.;  Barger,  Thomas  C; 
BarghO(»-n.  Frederick  C:  Barker.  James  M.; 
Barker.  Robinson  P.;  Barkln,  Solomon;  Bar- 
net.  Blchard  J.;  Barnett,  A.  Doak;  Barnett, 
Bobert  W.;  Barnett.  Vincent  M..  Jr.;  Barrows. 
Leland;  Bartholomew,  Dana  T.;  Bartlett, 
Thomas  Alva;  Bass,  Robert  P.,  Jr.;  Bator. 
Francis  M.;  Baumer.  WllUam  H.;  Baxter. 
James  P.,  3rd;  Baxter.  Richard  B.;  Bayh, 
Birch  E.,  Jr.;  Bayne.  Edward  Ashley;  Beam. 
Jacob  D.;  Bechtel.  8.  D.;  Beckhart.  Benjamin 
H.;  Beckler.  David  Z.;  Beer,  Samuel  H.;  Behr- 
man.  Jack  N.;  Bell,  Daniel;  Bell,  HoUey  Mack: 
Benbow,  John  B.;  Bennett,  Lt.  Gen.  Donald 
v.;  Bennett,  Jack  P.;  Bergsten,  C.  Fred;  Berg- 
sten,  C.  Fred;  Bernstein,  Edward  M.;  Berry, 
Brig.  Gen.  Sidney  B.;  Betts,  Brig.  Gen.  Thorn- 
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M  J.;  BUUngton,  JameB  H.;  Blaael,  Rlctuvd 
M..  Jr.;  Black.  CyrU  E.;  Black,  Kig.  0«n. 
win  F.;  BUk«,  Robert  O.;  BUob,  C.  I.; 
field,  Lincoln  P.;  Blumenthal,  Richard 
menthal,    W.    Mlcbael;     Boctfdman, 
Boeachenatein,  Harold;   Boe8cbenst«ln, 
Uam  W.;  Bohlen,  Charlee  E.;  Bonesteel, 
C.  H..  3rd;  Bonsai,  Philip  W.;  Boorman, 
ard  L.;  Boothby,  Albert  C;  Bowie,  Rober ; 
Bowles,    Chester;     Bowles,    Frank; 
Thomes  W.;  Bradfleld,  Richard;  Bradley, 
11am  L.;   Bralsted.  Paul  J.;  Brewster 
man,  Jr.;  Brlggs,  EllU  O.;  Brimmer, 
F.:    Brlnkley,  George  A.;    Bronwell, 
Brooks,  Harvey:  Brorby,  Melvln;  Broes,  4ohn 
A.;   Brown,  Harold;   Brown,  Harrison 
Brown,    L«eter    R.;    BrowneU,    Lincoln 
Bruce,  David  K.  E.;   Brundage.  Perclva 
Bryant,   Ralph   C;    Bucha.   Capt.   Paul 
Bundy,  William  P.;  Bunker  Ellsworth; 
nell.  C.  Sterling;   Burchlnal,  Gen.  DavU 
Burgess,   W.   Randolph;    Burns,   Arthur 
Bussey.  C3ol.  Donald  S.;  Butterworth,  W. 
ton;  Byrne,  James  MacOregor;  Byrnes,  ^ob 
ert  F.;  Byioade,  Henry  A.;  Byrom,  Fletcher; 


Bd- 
om- 

aiu- 

Hi  xry; 

wru- 

3«n. 

9ow- 

R-: 
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WU- 
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Siott; 

C; 

F.; 

W.; 
$un- 

A.; 

F.; 
Wal- 


Cabot.  John  M.;  Cabot,  Louis  W.;  C  ibot, 
Thomas  D.;  Caldwell,  Robert  O.;  Caldns, 
Hugh;  Calleo,  David  P.;  Camps,  Miriam;  Car- 
away, Lt.  Gen.  Paul  W.; 

Carpenter.  W.  Samuel.  3rd:  Cary.  MaJ.  Den. 
John  B.;  Case,  Clifford  P.;  Case,  Everet;  N.; 
Cater,  Douglas:  Chapman.  John  F.;  Cht  rpie, 
Robert  A.;  Chaymes.  Abram  J.;  Che  ever, 
Daniel  S.;  Chenery.  Hollts  B.; 

Cherrlngton.  Ben  M.;  Chllds,  Man  [u Is; 
Church.  Frank;  Clsler.  Walker  L.:  C  lark, 
Bronson  P.;  Clark.  Paul  G.;  Clark.  Ralpl  i  L.; 
Clark,  Ramsey;  Cleveland.  Harlan;  C  eve- 
Und.  William  B.; 

Clough.  Ernest  T.;  Coffey,  Joseph  Ir  Ing. 
Cohen,  Benjamin  V.;  Cole.  Charles  W.;  C  ole- 
man,  James  8.;  Coleman.  William  T..  Jr.; 
Collings.  L.  v.;  Colllngwood,  Charles  C;  <  Ion- 
Ion,   Richard   P.;    Conrad,   Gen.   Bryan; 

Coombs.  PhUlp  H.;  Cooper.  Chester  L.; 
Cooper.  Franklin  8.;  Cooper.  John  Shenian; 
Cooper,  Richard  N.;  Copeland,  Lammo  du 
Pont:  Corson.  Dale  R.;  Cottlng.  Charlei  E.; 
Cowan,  L.  Gray;  Cowles,  John; 

Cowles,  John,  Jr.;  Crane.  Winthrop  ]  fur- 
ray,  3rd;  Cross,  James  E.;  Crotty,  Home  ■  D.; 
Crowe.  PblUip  K.;  Ciuran,  Jean  A.,  Jr.;  Jur- 
tis,  Edward  P. 

B 

Dale.  WUllam  B.;  Dallln.  Alexander;  D  ivld, 

Donald  K.;  Davldison.  Alfred  E.;  Davles.  1  lod- 
ger P.;  Davis.  Nathanael  V.;  Davis.  Natha  ilel; 
Davison.  Eteniel  P;  Dawklns,  Maj.  Petei  M.; 
Dean.  Edgar  P.; 

Deaver.  John  V.;  DeOulgne,  Christian,  Srd; 
De  Kiewiet.  C.  W.;  De  Palma,  Samuel;  Dei  tier, 
I.  M.;  Deuel,  Wallace  R.;  Deutch.  Mlcha<  1  J.; 
Dexter,  Byron-  Dickey,  John  S.;  Dlckso  »,  R. 
Russell.  Jr.;  Doherty,  William  C,  Jr.; 

Domlnguez.  Jorge:  Donham.  Paul  pon- 
nell,  James  C.  2nd;  Donnelly,  Lt.  Gen.  War- 
old  C;  Dorr.  Russell  H.;  Dorsey,  Bob  Rtwls; 
Doty.  Paul  M..  Jr.;  Douglas.  Donald  W,  Jr.; 

Dowllng.  Walter:  Draper.  William  H.  Jr.; 
Dreler,  John  C;  Drummond.  Roscoe;  E  ucas. 
Robert;  Duke.  Angler  Blddle;  Duncan,  I  ,alph 
A.;  Durdln,  F.  Tillman. 

Eberle,  W.  D.;  Eckstein.  Alexander;  Ed- 
wards. A.  R.:  Edwards.  Robert  H.;  Edwirds, 
WUllam  H.;  Elnaudl.  Mario;  Eliot.  The<  dore 
L.,  Jr.;  Elliott,  Byron  K.;  Elliott,  Randle  El- 
liott. WUllam  T.; 

Ellsberg,  Daniel:  Emeny.  Brooks;  Emeison, 
Rupert;  Enders.  Thomas  O.;  Enthoven.  iUain 
C;  Bppert.  Ray  R.;  Ernst.  Albert  E.;  Ata- 
brook.  Robert  H.;  Evans,  John  K.;  Eveifon, 
John  Scott. 

w 

Fahs.  Charles  B.;  Falnsod,  Merle;  Jilr- 
bank,  John  King;  Fairbanks,  Douglas;  PUk, 
Richard  A.;  Farmer.  Garland  R.;  Fanner, 
Thomas  L.;  Fels,  Herbert; 
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F»nn,  William  P.;  PBrguaon,  Olann  W.; 
Flflald,  Ruaaell  H.;  Finkeliteln,  Lawrence  B.; 
Firestone,  Harvey  8..  Jr.;  Ffsbel,  Wesley  R.; 
Plsber,  Adrian  8.;  Fisher,  Roger; 

Flanigan,  Peter  M.;  Florlnsky,  Michael  T.; 
Ford.  Thomas  K.;  Forkner,  Claude  E.;  Foa- 
dlck,  Raymond  B.;  Foster,  WUllam  C: 
Frampton,  George  T.,  Jr.;  Frank,  Charlee  R., 
Jr.;  Frank  Isaiah;  Frankel,  Max;  Free,  Lloyd 
A.;  Freeman,  Fulton:  F»ey,  Donald  N.;  Fried, 
Edward  R.;  Friadman.  Irrlog  8.;  FuUer,  Carl- 
ton P.;  FuUer,  Robert  O. 

o 

OaUagher,  Charles  F.;  OaUagher,  John  F.; 
Oanoe,  Charlee  8.;  Gant.  George  F.;  Gardner, 
John  W.;  Garthoff.  Raymond  L.;  Gaud,  WU- 
llam 8.;  Gaylord,  Bradley;  GeertE.  Clifford; 
Geler,  Paul  B.; 

Geiger,  Theodore;  George,  w.  H.  Krome; 
Oerhardt,  Maj.  Gen.  H.  A.;  Gerhart,  Gen. 
John  K.;  Glbney,  Frank  B.;  Griffin,  Brig.  Gen. 
Sidney  F.;  GU.  Peter  P.;  GUbert.  Carl  J.;  GU- 
bert.  H.  N.;  GUchrlst.  Huntington; 

GUpatrlc.  Chadbourne;  GUpln,  Robert  G.; 
Ginsburgh.  Brig.  Gen.  Robert  N.;  Gleason.  8. 
Everett:  Olennan.  T.  Keith;  Goheen.  Robert 
F.;  Goldberg.  Arthur  J.;  Goldberger.  Marvin 
L.;  Goldman,  Guldo;  Goldman,  Marshall  I.; 

Goodhart,  Arthur  L.;  Goodpaster,  Gen.  An- 
drew J.;  Gordon,  Kermit;  Gordon,  Lincoln; 
Gomick,  Alan  L.;  Gorter,  Wytze;  Graham, 
Katharine;  Grant.  James  P.;  Qraubard,  Ste- 
phen R.;  Gray.  Gordon; 

Green,  Joseph  C;  Greene,  James  C; 
Greene,  Brig.  Gen.  Michael  J.  L.;  Greenwald, 
Joseph  A.;  Griffith,  Brig.  Gen.  Samuel  B.,  and: 
Griffith.  WUllam  E.;  Grondahl.  Teg  C;  Oru- 
enther.  Gen.  Alfred  M.;  GuUUon,  Edmund  A.; 
Ourganus,  WUllam  R. 

H 

Hall,  John  W.  Halle.  Louis  J.,  Jr.;  Halper- 
In,  Morton  H.;  HamUton.  Thomas  J.;  Hanes, 
John  W.,  Jr.;  Hansen,  Maj.  Gen.  Haywood  8., 
Jr.;  Harbison.  Frederick:  Hare,  Raymond  A.; 
Hargrove.  John  L.;  Harriman.  w.  AvereU; 

Harris.  Irving  B.;  Harris.  James  T..  Jr.;  Har- 
ris. Patricia  Roberts;  Harsch.  Joseph  C; 
Hart.  Augustln  S.;  Hart.  Parker  T.;  Hartley. 
Fred  L.;  Hasklns.  Caryl  P.;  HavUand.  H.  Field, 
Jr.;  Haynes.  Maj.  Gen.  Fred; 

Hays.  Brooks;  Helntzen.  Harry  L.;  Heinz,  H. 
J.,  2nd;  Heidring.  Frederick;  Henderson. 
Julia;  Henderson.  L.  J.,  Jr.;  Henderson.  Loy 
W.;  Herter.  Christian  A.,  Jr.;  Heaburgh.  Rev. 
Theodore  M..  C.S.C;  Hewitt,  WUllam  A. 

HUl.  George  Watts:  HUls.  Robert  C;  Hln- 
shaw,  Randall;  Hlrschman.  Albert  O.;  Hitch, 
Charles  J.;  Hobby,  WUllam  P.,  Jr.;  Hofer, 
PhUlp:  Hoffman,  Michael  L.;  Hoffmann.  Stan- 
ley; Holbrooke.  Richard  C;  Hoist.  WUlem; 
Holt.  t>at  M.; 

Hoopes.  Townsend  W.;  Hoover,  Herbert  W., 
Jr.;  Hopkins.  D.  Luke;  Hopper,  Bruce  C; 
Hormats,  Robert  D.;  Horton,  Alan  W.;  Hos- 
kins,  Harold  B.;  Houghton.  Amory;  Hough- 
ton, Amory,  Jr.;  Hovde.  Frederick  L.;  HugUn, 
Brig.  H.  C;  Huizenga,  John  W.; 

Humphrey,  Hubert  H.;  Hunsberger,  War- 
ren S.;  Hunt,  James  Ramsey;  Hunter,  Clar- 
ence E.;   Huntington,  Samuel  P. 


Irwin,  John  N..  and;  Iverson.  Kenneth  R.      ~ 


Jacobson.  Harold  K.;  Jaffe,  Sam  A.;  Jansen. 
Marius  B.;  Jenney.  John  K.;  Jessup.  PhUlp 
C.  Jr.;  Johnson,  Gen.  Harold  K.;  Johnson, 
Howard  C; 

Johnson.  Howard  W.;  Johnson,  James  A.; 
Johnston,  Henry  R.:  Johnstone,  W.  H.;  Jones, 
Peter  T.;  Jones,  Thomas  V.;  Jordan,  Col. 
Amos  A.,  Jr.;  Jorden,  WUllam  J. 
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Kahln,  George  McT.;  Kaiser.  PhUlp  M.; 
Kalinski.  Felix  A.;  Karmarck.  Andrew  M.; 
Kata.  MUton;  Kataenbach.  Edward  L..  Jr.; 
Kaufmaim.  WUllam  W.;  Kaysen,  Carl; 
Keama,  Doris;    Kelly,   George  Armstrong. 

Kempner,  Frederick  C;   Kenen,  Peter  B.; 


Kentston,  Kenneth;  ^twtifi^  OMCge  F.; 
KUlefer,  Tom;  Kllllan,  Jamea  R.,  Jr.;  Klm- 
berly,  John  R.;  King,  Jamea  B.,  Jr.;  King 
John  A.,  Jr.;  Klntner.  Ool.  WUllam  R.; 

Kissinger,  Henry  A.;  Kitchen,  Jeffrey  C, 
Knorr,  Klaus;  Knowlton,  Maj.  Gen.  WUllam 
A.;  Kohler,  Foy  D.;  Kohler,  Walter  J.;  Kor- 
bel,  Josef;  Korry,  Edward  M.;  Kotachnlg 
Walter  M.;  Kraft,  Joseph. 


Lacy,  Alex  8.;  Ladejlnaky.  Wolf;  La  Farge, 
Francis  W.;  Laing,  R.  SUrUey;  Lalae,  Carol 
C;  Lake,  WiUlam  A.  K.;  Lamontagne,  Ray- 
mond A.;  Lampert.  Lt.  Gen.  James  B.;  Lam- 
son,  Roy,  Jr.;  Lang,  Robert  E.; 

Langer,  Paul  F.;  Langer,  WUllam  L.;  Lang- 
sam,  Walter  Consuelo;  Ijmham,  Maj.  Gen. 
Charles  T.;  Lansdale,  Maj.  Gen.  Edward  G  ■ 
Larry,  R.  Heath;  LassweU,  Harold  D.;  Lawl 
rence,  wiuiam  H.;  Layboume.  Lawrence  E.; 
LayUn,  John  G.; 

Lazarus.  Ralph;  Leddy,  John  M.;  Lee, 
Charles  Henry;  Lee,  Vice  Adm.  John  M.; 
Leghorn,  Richard  8.;  Lelch,  John  F.;  Lem- 
lUtzer.  Gen.  Lyman  L.;  Lemer,  Michael; 
Le  Sueur,  Larry;  Levine.  Irving  R.; 

Levy.  Marlon  J.,  Jr.;  Lewis.  John  P.;  Lin- 
coln, Gen.  G.  A.;  Linder,  Harold  F.;  Llndley, 
Ernest  K.;  Lindsay,  Franklin  A.;  Lingle, 
Walter  L.,  Jr.;  Linowitz,  Sol  M.;  Llpson,  Leon- 
Uttle,  David;  Little,  L.  K.; 

Lockard,  Derwood  W.;  Lockwood.  Manlce 
de  F..  Srd;  Lockwood,  WUllam  W.;  Lodge, 
George  Cabot;  Lodge,  Henry  Cabot;  Long, 
Franklin  A.;  Longstreet,  Victor  M.;  Loomla, 
Henry;  Loucks.  Harold  H.;  Lovestone.  Jay; 
Lynch,  Edward  8.;  Lyon.  E.  WUson. 


McCabe.  Thomas  B.;  McCllntock.  Robert 
M.;  McCone.  John  Alex;  McCormack.  Maj. 
Gen.  James;  McCracken.  Paul  W.;  McCut- 
cheon,  John  D.; 

McDanlel.  Joseph  M..  Jr.;  McDougal.  Myres 
S.;  McFarUnd.  Ross  A.;  McGee.  Gale  W.; 
McOhee.  George  C;  McOiffert.  David  E.; 
McHenry,  Donald  F.;  McKay,  Vernon;  Mc- 
Klnney,  Robert  M.;  McLaughlin,  Donald  H.; 

McLean,  Donald  H.,  Jr.;  McNamara,  Robert 
8.;  McNeiU,  Robert  L.;  McQuade,  Lawrence 
C;  MacArthur,  Douglas,  and;  MacChesney, 
A.  Bniixson,  3rd;  MacDonald,  Gordon  J.  F.; 
MacDonald.  J.  Carlisle;  Maclver,  Murdoch; 
MacLaury,  Bruce  K.; 

MacVeagb,  Lincoln;  Machold,  William  F.; 
Maddox,  WUllam  P.;  Mallinaon,  Harry;  Mal- 
lory,  George  W.;  Mallory,  Walter  H.;  Malm- 
gren.  Harald  B.;  Manning,  Robert  J.;  Man- 
sager,  Felix  N.;  Marcy,  Carl; 

Marshall,  Burke:  Marshall,  C.  Burton;  Mar- 
tin, Edwin  M.;  Martin.  Malcolm  W.;  Martin. 
WUllam  McC.,  Jr.;  Marvel,  WUllam  W.;  Ma- 
son, Edward  8.;  May,  Ernest  R.;  Mayer.  Ferdi- 
nand L.; 

Mayer.  Gerald  M.;  Meagher.  Robert  F.; 
Meek,  John  F.;  Merchant.  Livingston  T.;  Me- 
rUlat,  H.  C.  L.;  Merrlwether,  Duncan;  Met- 
calf,  George  R.;  Meyer,  Albert  J.;  Meyer, 
Charles  A.;  Meyer.  Cord,  Jr.; 

Mlckelson,  Slg;  MUbank.  Robblns;  MUIer, 
Co;.  Francis  P.;  MUler.  J.  Irwin;  MUler.  WU- 
llam J.;  MUls.  Bradford:  Mladek,  Jan  V.; 
Molina.  Edgar  R.;  Montias.  J.  Michael;  Moore, 
Ben  T.;  Moore,  Hugh;  Morgan,  CecU; 

Morgan,  George  A.;  Morgenstern,  Oskar; 
Morse,  F.  Bradford;  Morton,  Louis;  Mudd, 
Henry  T.;  MuUer.  Steven;  Munger.  Edwin  S.; 
Munoe  Marin,  Luis;  Munro.  Dana  G.;  M\ir- 
phy,  Robert  D.;  Myers.  Denys  P. 


Nason.  John  W.;  Nathan,  Robert  R.;  Nel- 
son, Fred  M.;  Neustadt,  Richard  E.;  New- 
man. Richard  T.;  Nichols.  Calvin  J.;  Nichols, 
WUllam  I.;  Nltze,  Paul  H.;  Norstad,  Gen. 
Lauris;  Nover,  Barnet;  Noyes,  W.  Albert,  Jr.; 
Nye,  Joseph  8. 

o 

O'Coimor.  Roderlc  L.;  Oelman,  R.  8.;  OUver, 
Covey  T.;  Olson,  Lawrence;  Olaon,  William  C; 
Olvey,  Lt.  Col.  Lee  D.;  Osborne,  Uttagow; 
Osgood,  Robert  E.;  Owen,  Henry. 
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Packard.  George  R.;  Paffrath,  Leslie;  Pal- 
mer, Norman  D.;  Pantzer,  Kurt  F.;  ?ark. 
Richard  L.;  Parker,  Barrett;  Parker.  Daniel; 
Parkhurst,  George  L.;  Parsons,  John  C;  Pat- 
terson, Gardner; 

Patterson,  Hugh  B.,  Jr.;  PaiU.  Norman  8.; 
Pearce,  William  R.;  Peardon,  Thomas  P.;  Pe- 
dersen,  Richard  F.;  PeU,  Claiborne;  Pelzer, 
Karl  J.;  Penfleld,  James  K.;  Perera,  Ouldo  R.; 

Peretz,  Don;  Perkins,  Courtland  D.:  Peter- 
sen, Howard  C;  Peterson,  Peter  Q.;  Petty, 
John  R.:  Phleger,  Herman;  Plerottl,  Roland; 
Piquet,  Howard  S.;  Plank.  John  N.; 

Platlg,  E.  Raymond;  Piatt.  IifaJ.  Gen.  Jonas 
M.;  Pogue,  L.  Welch;  Polettl,  Charles;  Polk, 
WlUlam  R.;  Pool,  Ithlel  DeSola;  Posvar,  Wes- 
ley W.; 

Power,  Philip  H.;  Power,  Thomas  F.,  Jr.; 
Praeger,  Frederick  A.;  Price,  Don  K.;  Prlzer, 
John  B.;  PutzeU,  Edwin  J..  Jr.;  Pye,  Luclan 
w. 

Q 

Quester,  George  H. 

a 

Radway,  Laurence  I.;  Ranis,  Oustav;  Rath- 
Jens,  Greorge  W.;  Ra venal.  Earl  C;  Raven- 
holt.  Albert;  Ray.  George  W.,  Jr.;  Read,  Ben- 
jamin H.;  Redmon,  E.  Hayes;  Reeves,  Jay  B. 
L.;  Rehm.  John  B.; 

Relschauer.  Edwin  O.;  Reuss,  Henry  8.; 
Revelle,  Roger;  Reynolds.  Lloyd  G.;  Rich, 
John  H.,  Jr.;  Richardson.  David  B.;  Richard- 
son, Dorsey:  Richardson,  Elliott  L.;  Richard- 
son, John,  Jr.;  Ridgway,  Gen.  Matthew  B.; 

Ries.  Hans  A.;  Ripley,  S.  DiUon,  2nd;  Rob- 
erts, Henry  L.;  Roberts,  Walter  Orr;  Roche, 
John  P.;  Rogers,  WlUlam  D.;  Roosevelt,  Ker- 
mit; Rosengarten,  Adolph  G.,  Jr.;  Roes, 
Roger;  Rostow,  Eugene  V.: 

Rostow,  Walt  W.;   Roth,  WUllam  M..  Jr.; 
Rouse,  Robert  G.;  Rowen,  Henry  8.;  Rubin, 
Seymour  J.;   Rulna,  J.  P.;   Rush,  Kenneth; 
Rusk,  Dean;  Ryan,  John  T..  Jr. 
s 

Salomon,  Irving;  Salzman,  Herbert;  Sam- 
uels. Nathaniel;  Satterthwaite,  Joseph  C; 
Sawyer,  John  E.;  Scalaplno,  Robert  A.; 
Schacht,  Henry  B.;  Schaetzel,  J.  Robert; 
ScheUlng,  Thomas  C;  Schlff,  Frank  W.; 

Schmidt,  Adolph  W.;  Schmoker,  J.  Benja- 
min: Schorr,  Daniel  L.;  Schuyler,  Gen. 
C.  V.  R.;  Schwab,  WUllam  B.;  Schwebel,  Ste- 
phen M.;  Scovllle,  Herbert,  Jr.;  Seaborg, 
Glenn  T.;  Seabury,  Paul;  Sedwltz,  Walter  J.; 

Shaplen,  Robert:  Sharp,  Walter  R.;  Shearer, 
Warren  W.;  Shepherd,  Mark,  Jr.;  Sherbert, 
PaxU  C;  Shields,  Murray:  Shlrer.  WlUlam  L.; 
Shlshkin,  Boris;  Shuster.  George  N.;  Simons. 
Howard; 

eimpson.  John  L.;  Slsoo.  Joseph  J.;  Skol- 
nlkoff.  Eugene  B.;  Slocum.  John  J.;  Smith, 
Gerard  C;  Smith,  Horace  H.;  Smith,  Robert 
W.;  Smithies,  Arthur;  Smyth.  Henry  DeW.; 
Solomon,  Anthony  M.; 

Sonne,  ChrUtlan  R.;  Sonnenfeldt.  Helmut; 
Sontag,  Raymond  James;  Soth,  Lauren  K.; 
Southard,  Frank  A..  Jr.;  Spaatz.  Gen.  Carl 
A.;  Spaeth.  Carl  B.;  Spain,  James  W.;  Spctng. 
Kenneth  M.;  Spencer,  John  H.; 

Spencer,  WlUlam  C;  Spiegel,  Harold  R.; 
Sprague,  Robert  C;  Sprout,  Harold;  Staley. 
Eugene;  Stanley,  Timothy  W.;  Stason,  E. 
Blythe;  Stassen,  Harold  E.;  Stein,  Eric; 

Stelner,  Daniel;  Stephens,  Claude  O.; 
Sterling,  J.  E.  Wallace;  Sterling,  Richard  W.; 
Stevenson,  John  R.;  Stevenson,  WUllam  E.; 
Stewart,  Robert  Burgess;  StUwell,  Lt.  Gen. 
Richard  O.; 

Stone,  Donald  C:  Stone,  Jeremy  J.;  Stone. 
Shepard;  Straus.  Robert  Kenneth;  Strausz- 
Hupe,  Robert;  Strayer.  Joseph  R.;  SuUlvan, 
WUllam  H.;  Sulzberger.  C.  L.;  Surrey.  Walter 
Sterling;  Swearer.  Howard  R.;  Symington,  W. 
Stuart. 

T 

Tanham,  George  K.;  Tannenwald,  Theo- 
dore, Jr.;  Taylor,  George  E.;  Taylor,  Gen. 
MazweU  D.;  Tennyson,  Leonard  B.;  Thayer. 
Robert  H.;  Thompson,  LleweUyn  E.; 
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Thompson.  James  C,  Jr.;  Thorp,  WUlard 
L.;  Timberlake,  Clare  H.;  Tobln,  James  8.; 
Trezlse,  PhUlp  H.;  Trlffln.  Robert;  Truman. 
David  B.;  Turkevlch.  John;  TuthlU.  John  W.; 

Tyler.  WUlUmB. 

Ullman,  Richard  H.;  Ulmer,  Alfred  C.  Jr.; 
Upgren,  Arthur  R. 

V 

Vaky,  Vlron  P.;  Valentine,  Alan;  Van  Dusen, 
Rev.  Henry  P.;  Van  Slyck,  DeForest;  Vernon, 
Raymond;  Volcker,  Paul  A. 
w 

Wagley,  Charles  W.;  Wahl,  Nicholas;  Walt. 
Richard;  Walker,  George  R.;  Walker,  Joseph. 
Jr.;  WaUlch,  Herur  C;  Walmaley,  Walter  N.; 
Waltz,  Kenneth  N.;  Ward,  Rear  Adm.  Chester; 
Ward,  Robert  E. 

Wamke,  Paul  C;  Washburn.  Abtratt  M.; 
Wasson.  R.  Gordon;  Watklns,  Ralph  J.;  Wat- 
son. Arthiir  K.;  Weaver,  George  L.  P.;  Wehrle, 
Leroy  8.;  Welner,  Myron;  Welsskopf,  Victor 
F.;  Welch.  Leo  D.; 

Wells.  Herman  B.;  West,  Robert  LeRoy; 
Westmoreland.  Gen.  W.  C;  Westphal,  Albert 
C.  F.;  Wharton.  Clifton  R.,  Jr.;  Wheeler, 
OUver  P.;  Whipple,  Brig.  Gen.  William; 
Whitaker.  Arthur  P.;  WhlUng,  Allen  8.; 
Wlesner,  Jerome  B.; 

Wight,  Charles.  A.;  WUbur.  Brayton,  Jr.; 
WUcox,  FrancU  O.;  Wilcox,  Robert  B.;  WUcox. 
Wayne  A.;  Wilds.  Walter  W.;  Wllhelm,  Harry 
E.;  Williams.  Haydn:  Williams.  John  H.; 
WllUams.  Langbourne  M.; 

WUlits.  Joeph  H.;  Wllmerdlng.  Lucius,  Jr.; 
Wilson,  Carroll  L.;  Wlmpfheimer,  Jacques; 
Wlnton,  David  J.;  Wofford,  Harris  L.-  Wohl- 
stetter,  Albert: 

Wohlstetter,  RoberU;  Wolf.  Charles,  Jr.; 
Wolfe,  Thomas  W.;  Wood,  Harleston  R.; 
Woodbrldge.  Henry  8.;  Wright.  Adm.  Jerauld; 
Wyzanskl,  Charles  E.,  Jr. 

T 

Tntema,  Theodore  O.;  Young.  T.  Cuyler; 
Toungman.  WUllam  8.;  Yudkln,  Maj.  Gen. 
Richard  A. 

s 

Zimmerman,  Edwin  M. 

[From  Network  of  Patriotic  Letter  Writers. 

Pasadena.  Calif.] 
The    CouNcn,    on    Fobmgn    RziATiours — 

AlfZalCA'S  UlfELECTED  RT7I.EXS 

Today  the  CJJR.  remains  active  in  work- 
ing toward  Its  final  goal  of  a  government  over 
all  the  world — a  government  which  the  In- 
sider* and  their  allies  wUl  control.  The  goal 
of  the  C  JJl.  Is  simply  to  abolish  the  United 
States  with  its  Constitutional  guarantees  of 
liberty.  And  they  dont  even  try  to  hide  it. 
Study  No.  7.  published  by  the  CF.R.  on  No- 
vember 25,  1969.  openly  advocates  "buUding 
a  new  international  order  [  which  1  must  be 
responsive  to  world  aspirations  for  peace, 
[and]  for  social  and  economic  change  .  .  . 
an  international  order  [code  word  for  world 
government]  .  .  .  including  states  labeling 
themselves  as  'Socialist'  [Communist]." 

The  reason  is  evident  to  those  who  have 
studied  its  membership  for  this  little  known 
semi-secret  organization  to  be  caUed  "the 
Establishment."  (See  Chart  7)  International 
banking  organizations  that  currently  have 
men  In  the  CJ.R.  Include  Kuhn.  Loeb  & 
Company;  Lazard  Freres  (directly  affiliated 
with  Rothschild);  DUlon  Read:  Lehman 
Oym;  Ooldman,  Sachs;  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank;  Morgan  Guaranty  Bank;  Brown  Broe. 
Harriman;  First  National  City  Bank;  Chemi- 
cal Bank  &  Tnist,  and  Manufacttirers  Han- 
over Trust  Bank. 

Among  the  major  corporations  that  have 
men  in  the  CF.R.  are  Standard  OU.  IBM. 
Xerox,  Eastman  Kodak,  Pan  American,  Fire- 
stone, XT.S.  Steel.  General  Electric  and  Ameri- 
can Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company. 

Also  m  the  CFJl.  are  men  ftom  such  open- 
ly Leftist  organizations  as  the  Fabian  Social- 
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iBt  Americans  for  Democratic  Action,  the 
avowedly  Socialist  League  for  Industrial 
Desaocracy — (formerly  the  Intercollegiate 
Socialist  Society),  and  the  United  World 
Federalists  which  openly  advocates  world 
government  with  the  Conununlsts.  Such  de- 
votedly Socialist  labor  leaders  as  the  late 
Walter  Reuther,  David  Dublnsky  and  Jay 
Lovestone  have  also  been  members  of  the 
CJF.R.  In  theory,  these  men  and  organiza- 
tions are  supposed  to  be  the  blood  enemies 
of  the  banks  and  businesses  listed  above.  Yet 
they  all  belong  to  the  same  lodge.  You  can 
see  why  that  fact  is  not  advertised. 

The  CJJl.  is  totally  interlocked  with  the 
major  foundations  and  so-caUed  "Tlilnk 
Tanks."  Included  in  the  interlock  are  the 
Rockefeller,  Ford  and  Carnegie  foundations 
and  the  Rand  Corporation,  Hudson  Institute. 
Fund  for  the  Republic  and  Brookings  Insti- 
tute "Think  Tanks." 

The  fact  that  the  CJ'Jl.  operates  In  near- 
complete  aiK>nymity  can  hardly  be  acci- 
dental. Among  the  communications  corpora- 
tions represented  in  the  C.F3.  are  National 
Broadcasting  Corporation.  Coltmibla  Broad- 
casting System,  Time,  Life,  Fortune,  Look, 
Newsweek,  New  York  Times,  Washington 
Post,  Los  Angeles  Times.  New  York  Post, 
Denver  Post,  Louisville  Courier  Journal,  Min- 
neapolis Tribune,  the  Knight  papen,  Mc- 
Graw-HUl,  Simon  &  Shuster,  Harper  Broe^ 
Random  House,  Little  Brown  &  Co.,  MacmU- 
Um  Co.,  Viking  Press,  Saturday  Review,  Busi- 
ness Week  and  Book  of  the  Month  Club. 
Surely  the  CJFM.  could  get  a  few  blurbs  of 
publicity  If  puWlclty  were  desired.  If  It 
seems  impossible  that  one  entity  could  con- 
trol such  a  vast  array  of  firms.  It  is  l>ecause 
most  people  do  not  know  that  the  so-called 
founders  of  such  giants  as  the  New  York 
Times  and  NBC  were  chosen,  financed  and 
directed  by  Morgan.  Schlff  and  their  allies. 
The  case  of  Adolph  Ochs  of  the  Times  and 
David  Sarnoff  of  RCA  are  examples  of  this 
control.  Both  were  given  early  financial  aid 
by  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Con^any  and  Morgan 
Guaranty. 

The  American  middle-class  is  being 
squeezed  to  death  by  a  vise.  In  the  streets 
we  have  avowed  revolutionary  groups  such 
as  the  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society 
(which  was  started  by  the  League  for  Indus- 
trial Democracy,  a  group  with  strong  cy.R. 
ties),  the  Black  Panthers,  the  Ylpples.  the 
Young  Socialist  Alliance.  These  groups  chant 
that  if  we  don't  "change"  America,  we  will 
lose  it.  "Change"  is  a  word  we  hear  over  and 
over.  By  "change"  these  groups  mean  So- 
cialism. Virtually  all  members  of  these 
groups  sincerely  believe  that  they  are  fight- 
ing the  Establishment.  In  reality  they  are 
an  Indtspenslble  ally  of  the  Establishment  in 
fastening  Socialism  on  aU  of  us.  The  naive 
radicals  think  that  under  Socialism  the  "peo- 
ple" win  run  everything.  ActuaUy,  It  wUl  l>e 
a  clique  of  Insiders  In  total  control,  consol- 
idating and  controUlng  aU  wealth.  That  is 
why  these  schoolboy  Lenins  and  teenage 
Trotskys  are  aUowed  to  roam  free  and  are 
practically  never  arrested  or  prosecuted.  They 
are  protected.  If  the  Establishment  wanted 
the  revolutionaries  stopped,  how  long  do  you 
think  they  would  be  t(derated? 

v^tnwmii  OF  THZ  COtmCn.  ON  rOEZIGN  RZLA- 
TIONS  NOMINATED  AND  APPOINTKD  BT  PBKSI- 
DBNT  NIXON  TO  GOVEENKKNT  POSTTS 

Adm.  George  W.  Anderson,  Jr.,  Chairman, 
President's  Foreign  Int^lgenoe  Advisory 
Board. 

Dr.  George  P.  Baker.  Advisory  CouncU  on 
Executive  Organization. 

George  BaU,  F(M«ign  Policy  Consultant  to 
the  State  Department. 

Jacob  D.  Beam,  Ambassador  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

David  E.  BeU,  Member  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Population  Growth  and  the 
American  future. 

Lt.  Gen.  Doiudd  V.  Bennett,  Director  of 
the  Defense  InteUigence  Agency. 
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C.  Fred  Bergsten,  Operations  Staff  df  the 
National  Security  Council. 

Robert  O.  Blake.  Ambasaador  to  Ma}!. 

Fred  J.  Bordi,  Member,  Conuniaslon  o  i  In 
tematlonal  Tnule  and  Investment  Poll<  jr 

Dr.  Harold  Brown.  General  Advisory  '  Com- 
mittee of  the  n.S.  Anns  Control  and  Dls 
armament  Agency,  and  senior  member  o '  the 
U.S.  delegation  for  talks  v^th  the  Srvlet 
Union  on  Strategic  Arms  Llmlta  ;lons 
(S.A.L.T.). 

William  B.  Buffiim,  Deputy  Represent  ^tlve 
to  the  United  Nations;  Ambassador  to  >b- 
anon. 

Ellsworth  Bunker,  Ambassador  to  Smth 
Vietnam. 

Frederick  Burkhardt.  Chairman,  NatUnal 
Commission  on  Libraries  and  Informs  tion 
Service. 

Dr.  Arthur  Bums,  Counselled  to  the  I  res- 
ident— slater  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the 
Federal  ResM^e,  succeeding  C.F.R.  mer  iber 
William  McChesney  Martin. 

Henry  A.  Byroade,  Ambassador  to  the  I  hU- 
Ipptnes. 

Lincoln  P.  Bloomfleld,  Member,  Presldi  nt's 
Commission  for  the  Observance  of  the  :  15th 
Anniversary  of  the  U.N. 

Courtney  C.  Brown,  Member,  Commission 
on  International  Trade  and  Investment  Pol- 
icy. 

David  K.  E.  Bruce,  Chief  of  the  U.S.  I  ele- 
gatlon  to  the  Paris  Talks. 

Harlan  Cleveland,  Ambassador  to  N.A  T.O. 

Richard  N.  Cooper,  Operations,  Stal '  of 
the  National  Security  Council. 

Philip  K.  Crowe,  Ambassador  to  Norwa  r. 

Gardner  Cowles,  Board  of  Directors  of  Na- 
tional Center  for  Voluntary  Action. 

WUllam  B.  Dale,  Executive  Director  o\  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund. 

Nathaniel  Davis.  Ambassador  to  Chile. 

C.  Douglas  Dillon,  General  Advisory  C  om- 
mlttee  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  DIm  rm- 
ament  Agency. 

Seymour  M.  Finger,  Alternate  to  the  »5th 
Session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  U.N. 

Harvey  S.  Firestone,  Jr.,  Chairman  ol  the 
Board  of  Governors,  United  Service  Orgai  12a- 
tlon.  Inc. 

William  C.  Foster,  General  Advisory  C  om- 
mlttee  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency. 

Thomas  S.  Gates,  Chairman.  Commli  slon 
on  an  All-Volunteer  Armed  Force. 

Carl  J.  Gilbert,  Special  Representative  for 
Trade  Negotiations. 

Gen.  Andrew  I.  Ooodpaster,  Supreme  Al- 
lied Commander  in  Europe  (succee  ling 
C.F.R.  member  Gen.  Lyman  Lemnltser) 

Kermlt  Gordon,  General  Advisory  Coi 

tee  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Dlsari 
ment  Agency. 

Joseph  Adolph  Green wald,  U.S.  Rep.  to 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation 
development. 

Gen.  Alfred  M.  Gruenther,  Commission 
an  All- Volunteer  Armed  Force. 

John  W.  Gardner,  Board  of  Directors, 
tlonal  Center  for  Voluntary  Action. 

Richard  Gardner.  Member,  Conuniaslon  on 
International  Trade  and  Investment  Polcy. 

T.  Keith  Glenn.  U.S.  Rep.,  Intematlo  lal 
Atomic  Energy  Agency. 

Gordon  Gray.  Member.  President's  Fore  gn 
Intelligence  Advisory  Board:  Member.  CI  11- 
lan  Defense  Advisory  Council. 

Morton  Halperln,  Operations  Staff  of  ;he 
National  Security  Council. 

Christian  A.  Herter,  Jr.,  Commissioner  on 
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PRIVATE  PENSION  TRANSFER  ACT 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

or  ILUNOIS 
IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  27,  1972 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  April  19,  I  introduced  H.R. 
14470,  the  Private  Pension  Transfer  Act, 
a  bill  aimed  at  removing  an  inequitable 
pension  credits  tax  from  employees  mov- 
ing from  one  job  to  another.  The  bill 
represents  a  step  towards  the  "portabil- 
ity" of  pension  credits,  a  long  overdue 
reform  which  allows  pension  moneys  to 
move  as  the  worker  moves. 

The  act  amends  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  to  allow  employees  to  withdraw 
their  retirement  credits  upon  leaving  a 
Job  and  reinvest  them  in  a  new  plan 
without  those  credits  being  subject  to 
income  tax.  Our  tax  laws  now  permit 
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the  gains  from  a  house  sale  to  be  tax 
exempt  if  they  are  reinvested  in  a  new 
borne  within  a  taxable  year.  We  can  apply 
a  like  principle  to  transferred  retirement 
credits  and  permit  them  to  be  shifted 
without  a  tax  liability. 

The  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  will,  on  May  8.  open  hearings 
which  are  very  pertinent  to  the  pres- 
ent bill.  The  committee  will  be  covering 
tax  proposals  affecting  private  pension 
plans,  and  I  have  learned  that  testimony 
on  H.R.  14470  will  be  entirely  In  order. 
I  plan  to  testify  for  the  measure  during 
those  hearings  and  hope  that  other  In- 
terested Members  would  also  offer  their 
support. 

Today  I  reintroduce  the  bill  with  a  long 
and  eminent,  almost  perfectly  bipartisan 
list  of  cosponsors.  They  Include:  Messrs. 
Bingham,  Broyhill  of  North  Carolina, 
Collins  of  Illinois,  Conte,  Danielson, 
DERwmsKi,  Dow,  Frenzzl,  Oallagher, 
Garicatz.  Orover,  Oude,  Halpern,  Ham- 
MERSCHBODT,  Mrs.  HicKs  of  Massachu- 
setts, Messrs.  HoRTON,  Hosher,  King, 
Leggett,  McCormack,  Mathis  of  Georgia, 
MncvA,  Moss,  Quillen,  Randall,  Robin- 
son of  Virginia,  Scott,  Smith  of  New 
York,  J.  William  Stanton,  Symington, 
and  Thonk. 


REMARKS  OP  ASSISTANT  SECRE- 
TARY OP  AGRICULTURE  CLAR- 
ENCE D.  PALMBY 


HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODUNG 

OF    PENNSTI.VANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  AprU  27.  1972 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
rare  occasion  when  one  brief  report  clari- 
fies a  lot  of  unpublicized  factors  so  high- 
ly important  to  American  agriculture 
and  its  international  implications.  That 
is  why  I  particularly  appreciated  the  re- 
marks of  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Clarence  D.  Palmby  before  the  Ger- 
man-American Chamber  of  Commerce 
in  New  York  City.  April  19. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  outlined  what 
is  taking  place  in  international  trade, 
the  enormous  position  of  agriculture  in 
VS.  balance  of  trade,  and  cur- 
rent developments  which  constantly 
change  the  outlook  not  only  of  our  Gov- 
ernment but  those  of  other  nations 
around  the  world. 

I  was  impressed  with  one  statement 
by  Assistant  Secretary  Palmby  which 
appears  to  be  the  basic  theme  of  his 
discussion.  He  said : 

.  .  .  there  Is  increasing  recognition  that 
trading  partners  no  longer  can  view  trade  In 
agriculture  and  in  Industry  as  taking  place 
in  separate  arenas. 

A  strong  switch  from  grain  consump- 
tion to  meats  is  becoming  apparent 
throughout  the  world,  not  Just  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  this  factor  that 
brings  greater  opportunity  for  American 
agriculture  to  provide  our  extra  grain  for 
these  new  markets — as  feed  for  livestock 
to  supply  the  wants  and  needs  of  more 
people  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  kind  of  positive  thinking  displayed 
by  the  Assistant  Secretary  is  of  real 
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value  in  raising  the  hopes  of  our  farmers 
as  we  look  forward  to  additional  markets 
that  will  make  once  burdensome  sur- 
pluses into  valuable  assets  benefiting 
America's  agriculture  and  people  every- 
where. 

I  commend  Assistant  Secretary  Palm- 
by's  talk  to  fellow  Congressmen  as 
"must"  reading  to  obtain  a  better  view 
of  our  agricultural  position  in  today's 
rapidly  changing  international  patterns: 
Reuabks  or  Assistant  Sbcretabt  or 

ACHUCTTLTXTRB    Cl.AK»rCB    D.    PAUCBY 

I  am  glad  to  have  the  chance  to  meet 
with  the  German-American  Chamber  of 
Commw^ce.  I  have  enjoyed  my  association, 
both  here  and  abroad,  with  German  busi- 
nessmen, fanners,  educators  and  government 
officials  over  a  good  many  years,  and  it  Is 
always  good  to  get  together  again. 

And  I  am  particularly  glad  for  the  op- 
portunity to  talk  with  you  today  because 
this  has  been  a  period  of  considerable  discus- 
sion between  the  United  States  and  the 
European  Community,  Including  Germany, 
of  economic  policies — partlcxilarly  grain 
policies. 

Most  of  you,  I  am  sure,  do  not  ke^  the 
agricultural  polices  of  Europe  or  the  United 
States  uppermost  on  your  "worry  lists,"  but 
I  suggest  that,  as  businessmen  and  traders, 
you  should  be  aware  of  what  is  ba{>penlng 
"down  on  the  farm,"  so  to  speak.  In  our 
reflective  cotintrlee. 

I  say  this  because  I  tlilnk  there  Is  in- 
creasing recognition  that  trading  partners 
no  longer  can  view  trade  In  agriculture  and 
In  Industry  as  taking  place  In  separate 
arenas. 

Certainly  Germany  and  the  United  States 
are  good  trading  partners,  and  agriculture 
plays  a  very  Important  role  In  this  relatlon- 
sh^. 

Last  year.  In  calendar  1971,  the  United 
States  in^rarted  $3.6  bUllon  worth  of  non- 
agricultural  products  from  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany.  German  makers  of 
transport  equipment  had  the  biggest  stake  in 
this  market — $1.4  bUllon  worth.  Imports  of 
German  machinery  approached  $1  billion. 

In  that  same  year,  the  United  States  ex- 
ported to  Germany,  non-agricultural  prod- 
ucts valued  at  92.2  billion.  That  was  a 
negative  balance  of  $1.4  billion  so  far  as 
the  United  States  Is  concerned — a  deficit 
that  would  be  difficult  to  live  with. 

This  gap  was  narrowed  by  agrlcultxiral 
trade  between  the  two  countries.  The  VS. 
Imported  $74  mllUon  worth  of  farm  com- 
modities from  West  Germany  In  1971,  and 
at  the  same  time  we  eiported  to  Germany 
something  like  $700  million  worth  of  U.S. 
farm  products,  when  you  Included  those  com- 
modities transshipped  through  the  Nether- 
lands and  other  countries. 

So  trade  in  agrlcultiural  products  showed  a 
plus  balance  for  the  United  States  of  more 
than  $600  mUUon.  It  narrowed  the  gap  In 
overall  trade — farm  and  non-farm — to  about 
$800  million  in  favor  of  West  Germany. 

We,  naturally,  would  like  to  narrow  that 
gap  still  further  by  shipping  more  VB.  farm 
products  to  Germany,  and  I  think  that  each 
of  you.  whether  you  import  automobiles  or 
wine,  has  a  stake  In  this  agricultural  trade 
because  It  is  almost  a  truism  that  trade  In 
one  sector  of  the  economy  tends  to  stImuJate 
trade  In  another. 

With  that  brief  background,  I  would  like 
for  a  few  minutes  to  discuss  what  we  have 
been  talking  about  with  Europe  In  terms  of 
agricultural  trade  and  agricultural  policy. 

It  Is  no  secret  that  the  United  States  Is 
suggesting  that  the  European  Community 
and  Germany  follow  a  different  course  with 
respect  to  grains,  the  foundation  of  the  agri- 
cultural systems  on  the  two  continents,  and 
a  product  which  we  produce  In  great  quantity 
and  competitively. 
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We  have  been  tirglng  upon  our  Buropean 
friends  a  grain  agilcultun  tuned  more  to- 
ward the  market— towards  the  wants  and 
needs  of  the  people  wbo  oonaume  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  farm. 

As  consumers  everywhere  enjoy  rising  In- 
comes they  turn  toward  animal  proteins — 
Uvestock  products — ^for  an  increasing  share 
of  their  diet. 

We  have  recognised  this  In  UJB.  agriculture, 
and  under  the  Impact  of  growing  affluence  in 
'the  United  States,  we  have  over  the  past  two 
decades  or  bo  shifted  our  farm  policies  to  em- 
phasize the  prodiKtlon  of  livestock,  par- 
ticularly quality  beef. 

With  increases  In  consumer  demand  for 
grain  as  food  limited  largely  to  population 
growth,  we  have  been  moving  grain  to  the 
consumer  as  livestock  products,  and  this  has 
resulted  in  a  stUwtantlal  increase  to  U.S. 
farmers  of  their  gross  receipts  and  net  In- 
comes. 

Per  capita  beef  consiunptlon  In  the  United 
States  from  1950  to  1970  rose  by  80  percent — 
from  63  V^  pounds  to  114,  and  poultry  con- 
sumption more  than  doubled. 

A  striking  feature  of  this  period  was  the 
large  Increase  In  the  proportion  of  high  qual- 
ity beef  produced  for  consumption — It  went 
\ip  by  367  percent  during  this  period.  Similar 
changes  occurred  in  poultry  meats. 

Clearly,  the  housewives  of  the  United  States 
have  been  ready  and  able  to  spend  more 
of  their  disposable  Incomes  on  high  quality 
livestock  products — particularly  beef  and 
poultry — and  they  are  doing  so. 

What  has  this  meant  for  grain  consump- 
tion in  the  United  States? 

In  the  case  of  wheat,  total  consumption 
from  1950  to  1970  was  up  only  moderately. 
Wheat  as  food  showed  hardly  any  Increase, 
but  Its  use  as  feed  has  doubled  In  the  past 
few  years  over  the  1950  levels  and  this  Is  one 
of  the  bright  spots  In  the  wheat  picture. 

On  the  other  hand,  com  usage  went  up 
by  67  percent — and  that  represents  two  bU- 
llon bushels,  a  very  substantial  Increase. 

The  most  Important  factor  In  this  Increase 
was  the  production  of  livestock,  and  partic- 
ularly the  feeding  of  cattle.  Corn  fed  to  all 
livestock  went  up  by  43  percent,  while  corn 
consumed  by  cattle  just  about  doubled  from 
600  mUUon  bushels  to  nearly  1.2  billion 
bushels. 

In  terms  of  exports,  wheat  shipments  be- 
gan to  level  off  in  the  early  sixties  and  whUe 
they  continue  above  the  levels  of  the  fifties, 
the  trend  has  not  been  up. 

Com  exports  rose  by  more  than  five  times 
to  687  million  bushels  In  1965.  Since  then, 
they  have  shown  no  upward  trend. 

What  I  have  been  trying  to  show  you, 
very  briefly.  Is  that  UjB.  farm  policy  has  be- 
come directed  toward  the  use  of  grain, 
rather  than  its  storage  or  Its  export  at  a 
costly  subsidized  price,  and  that  we  have  had 
some  success. 

We  do  not  pretend  that  our  farm  programs 
are  perfect — far  from  it — but  they  are  aimed 
at  helping  farmers  to  ccMnpete  more  effec- 
tively for  markets  at  home  and  abroad,  based 
on  the  principle  of  comparative  advantage. 

We  have  been  suggesting  to  the  Euro|>ean 
Community  that  It  move  away  from  Its  tra- 
ditional support  of  artificial  grain  prices 
toward  stronger  suppcui;  of  the  Uvestock  seg- 
ments of  the  economy. 

There  are  hopeful  signs.  The  livestock  In- 
dustry Is  growing,  even  under  the  difficul- 
ties of  a  grain-protective  policy.  During  the 
decade  of  the  sixties,  for  example,  poultry 
numbers  In  Germany  went  up  by  59  per- 
cent and  hog  numbers  by  34  percent  from 
the  average  of  the  previous  four  years. 

But  there  Is  as  yet  no  quality  beef  Indus- 
try In  the  EC,  and  despite  the  prosperity  In 
Europe  and  the  Increase  in  livestock  produc- 
tion, the  average  per  capita  consumption  of 
poultry,  eggs  and  beef  remains  far  below  that 
of  the  United  States. 

For  my  part,  I  feel  the  European  house- 
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Amer- 


wlfe  18  Juot  aa  ready  and  abl*  as  ttu 
lean  to  serve  more  good  beef. 

There  are.  I  think,  several  reasons  ^hy  the 
Community  has  not  yet  moved  to 
that  would  enable  her  to  put  more  4f  these 
quality  livestock  products  on  the  Kitchen 
table. 

One  reason,  paradoxically.  Is  the  i  trength 
of  the  Oerm&n  economy.  Let  me  nxplaln: 
The  apprecutlon  of  the  deutsche  m  irk  has 
made  Oerman  farm  support  prices  h  gber  In 
relation  to  those  In  other  Conuniuilt  r  coun- 
tries.  This  Is  not  permitted  under  tt  b  Com- 
munity's Common  Agricultural  PoUcj ,  where 
prices  are  to  be  the  same  In  each  Inember 
state.  Three  times  in  the  last  flv  i  years, 
therefore,  Germany  has  been  asked  to  cut 
farm  prices  to  bring  them  down  to  a  com- 
mon Community  level.  Germany  feels  prices 
In  the  other  Community  countries  should 
come  up  to  the  German  level  lnstea<  1. 

Second,  the  Community  has  relied  (  n  price 
support  Increases  to  maintain  farm  ncome. 
Farmers  and  their  governments  ha)  e  been 
distrustful  or  afraid  of  the  coet  o '  other 
means,  such  as  direct  Income  paym(  nts,  to 
support  farm  Income. 

This  attitude  Is  beginning  to  chang  i,  how- 
ever. Por  example,  on  March  16,  Gei  nany's 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  Josef  E^tl,  sal  I  In  an 
Interview  with  the  General  Ameiger  1  bat  he 
Intends  to  propose  a  Community  review  of 
the  income  situation  and  Communlt  y  sup- 
port policies.  He  said  this  examination  will 
Include  the  question  of  direct  Incom  i  sub- 
sidies. 

Another  reason  that  the  Communl  y  has 
been  slow  to  revise  Its  agricultural  poll:y  has 
been  the  need,  particularly  in  recent  m  >nths, 
to  give  prior  attention  to  other  ecoiomlc 
and  monetary  matters. 

If  the  Community  is  to  avoid  anoth(  r  dis- 
ruption of  the  Common  Agricultural  Policy 
on  account  of  diverging  exchange  rat4  s.  the 
Community  must  make  progress  towai  i  eco- 
nomic and  monetary  union — the  adopt  Ion  of 
Joint  policies  to  assure  that  the  r  ilatlve 
strength  or  weakness  of  one  Comi  lunlty 
country  can  be  supported  by  the  Comi  mnlty 
as  a  whole. 

We  recognize  the  problems  that  our  Euro- 
pean friends  face  when  we  urge  th  im  to 
orient  their  grain  production  more  toward 
the  market.  ^ 

On   the   other   band   we   also   see 
benefits: 

to  the  European  housewife  who  spenjls  up 
to  twice  as  much  of  the  family  Incoipe  as 
the  American  housewife  on  food. 

to  the  European  consumer  who  eatsl  half 
as  much  beef  per  person  as  the  average 
American. 

to  both  Europe  and  America  In  Incret 
trade,  because  greater  U.S.  sales  to  Euibpe 
make  possible  greater  European  sales  to/the 
United  States. 

Continual  rounds  of  variable  Import /levy 
increases  by  the  Community  not  only  wus- 
trate  these  objectives,  but  gravely  aggravate 
International  trade  problems. 

The  price  Increases  Just  approved  b  '  the 
Community  for  the  1972-73  marketing  year 
are  4  to  6  percent  for  grains.  At  present '  rorld 
price  levels  this  means,  for  example,  \  7.6 
percent  Increase  In  wheat  levies,  and  i  ,n  11 
percent  Increase  In  com  and  barley  lenes. 

In  1970,  EC  Imports  of  products  falling 
under  its  grain  regulations  totaled  tl^^  bil- 
lion. Tou  can  understand  our  concera  over 
these  Increases  if  you  will  Imagine  Tfor  a 
moment  that  they  were  Instead,  Incr^isea  In 
TTjB.  duties  on  tl.3  billion  of  Imports  Into 
the  United  States.  j 

Those  are  some  of  the  matters  that!  we  In 
U.S.  agriculture  have  been  discussing  with 
our  counterparts  In  the  European  Coounu- 
nlty,  and  I  appreciate  the  opportunlt  r  that 
you  have  given  me  to  discuss  them  wli  h  you 
today. 

I  hope  you  will  agree  with  me  thit  the 
oonceros  of  acrlcultural  trade  can't  te  lao- 
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lated  from  those  of  Industry — that  each 
country  has  Its  own  comparative  advantage 
In  production,  some  in  one  sector,  some  In 
the  other,  and  that  each  must  be  dedicated 
to  the  greater  movement  of  goods  for  the 
benefit  of  all.  ThU  requires  that  the  policies 
of  no  sector  can  be  considered  alone. 
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REMARKS  OF  H.  E.  ANOEL  SAGAZ. 
AMBASSAIX)R  OF  SPAIN,  ON  THE 
OCCASION  OF  THE  OPENING  OF 
THE  HISPANIC  MUSEUM  OF  PEN- 
SACOLA,  FLA..  APRIL  21.  1972 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

or  FLOUD* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  AprU  28.  1972 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  the 
great  privilege  of  the  people  of  Pensa- 
cola  in  my  district  to  have  as  a  recent 
honored  guest  representing  his  country. 
His  Excellency  Angel  Sagaz,  the  Ambas- 
sador of  Spain.  Ambassador  Sagaz  was 
in  Pensacola  to  attend  the  Fiesta  of  Five 
Flags.  This  is  Florida's  leading  historic 
pageant  and  it  is  based  on  the  landing 
of  Don  Tristan  de  Lima  at  Pensacola  in 
1559  to  found  the  Spanish  colony. 

During  the  distinguished  ambassador's 
visit,  he  officially  dedicated  the  Hispanic 
Museum  of  Pensacola.  an  occasion  in 
which  I  also  was  privileged  to  partic- 
ipate. The  dedication  commemorated  the 
formal  acknowledgement  of  the  Pensa- 
cola historic  district  as  a  national  his- 
toric site  an  entry  on  the  National  Reg- 
istry of  the  National  Psu-k  Service.  The 
Hispanic  Museum  is  an  impressive  build- 
ing which  provides  another  link  in  the 
long  and  warm  association  between 
Spain  and  the  people  of  Florida  from 
Florida's  Spanish  colonial  heritage  to 
the  present. 

Ambassador  Sagaz'  inspiring  remarks 
were  very  favorably  received  by  his  audi- 
ence and  I  am  happy  to  request  that  they 
be  reproduced  In  the  Congressional 
Record. 

Rkmakks  or  H.  E.  Ancci.  Saoaz 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen :  It  Is  both  a  pleas- 
ure and  a  privilege  for  me  to  participate 
today  In  the  opening  of  the  Hispanic 
Museum  of  Pensacola,  and  I  would  like  to 
thank  all  those  whose  enthusiasm  and 
dedication  has  made  possible,  to  so  great  a 
degree,  the  realization  of  this  museum. 

In  a  world  where  suffering  and  despair  so 
often  prevail,  where  there  Is  opposition  and 
strife  among  peoples,  an  event  such  as  this, 
which  promotes  the  cultural  awareness  of 
the  common  heritage  and  beauty  shared  by 
the  United  States  and  Spain  Is  a  most 
praiseworthy  undertaking.  No  other  place 
could  be  more  appropriate  for  such  an  en- 
deavour than  the  SUte  of  Florida  where, 
more  than  four  centuries  ago,  Spaniards 
founded  the  first  community  In  what  Is  to- 
day part  of  the  United  States.  No  other  city 
Is  more  appropriate  than  Pensacola.  witness 
to  the  great  victory  of  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernor, Bernardo  de  Galvez,  during  the  War 
of  American  Independence. 

As  the  Spanish  philosopher,  Ortega  y  Gas- 
set  pointed  out.  a  museum  perpetuates  an 
era  In  the  life  of  a  nation.  In  the  dress, 
paintings,  furniture,  and  In  other  objects  of 
art,  the  past  Is  preserved.  And  the  past,  that 
is  to  say.  History,  helps  to  Interpret  the  pres- 
ent, and  can  serve  as  an  Inspiration  for  the 
future.  Thus,  the  Hispanic  Muaeum  of  Pen- 


sacola has  before  it  a  most  constructive  and 
worthy  mission. 

The  cultural  sphere  la,  without  doubt,  a 
privileged  Instrument  In  promoting  mutual 
understanding  among  nations.  If  economic 
problema  and  Ideological  queatlona  can  be 
the  roota  of  divergencies  or  conflicts  of  in- 
terests, cultural  relations  are  Invariably 
beiMflcial.  In  positive  ways  they  contribute 
effectively  to  the  mutual  progress  of  Nations. 

With  this  In  mind,  I  am  very  pleased  that 
the  "Agreement  of  Cooperation  and  Friend- 
ship" signed  between  the  United  States  and 
e^aln  In  August  of  1970  stressed  to  such  a 
great  extent  our  mutual  cooperation  In  the 
cultural,  educational  and  scientific  spheres. 
Various  programs  are  already  \mderway,  as 
I  may  state  that  my  country  has  deep  in- 
terest In  realizing  to  the  fuUest  extent  all 
opportunities  In  these  fields. 

The  common  past  linking  our  countries, 
which  this  Hispanic  Muaeum  of  Pensacola 
exemplifies  so  brilliantly,  today  unites  us 
In  a  dynamic  present.  It  opens  the  way  to  a 
future,  filled  with  the  hope  of  great 
achievements,  thanks  to  the  Joint  efforts  of 
private  citizens,  governments  and  Institu- 
tions, such  as  this  fine  Museiun. 


ISRAEL  CELEBRATES  24TH 
BIRTHDAY 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or    KKW   TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE   OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  28.  1972 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  many  Members  of  this  body  Joined 
in  a  salute  to  Israel  on  the  occasion  of 
her  24th  birthday.  We  were  guests  at  a 
luncheon  in  honor  of  His  Excellency,  the 
Ambassador  of  Israel,  Lt.  Gen.  Yitzhak 
Rabin  in  the  Raybum  Building  on  April 
19.  The  luncheon  was  sponsored  by  the 
American-Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee as  part  of  its  13th  annual  policy  con- 
ference. The  host  of  this  luncheon,  as  in 
the  past,  was  our  distinguished  New 
York   colleague,    dean    of    the    House, 

EMANUEL  CeLLER. 

Leaders  of  the  Senate  and  House 
Joined  in  reaffirming  American  support 
for  Israel's  development  and  survival. 
I  would  like  to  introduce  into  the  Record 
the  significant  statement  made  by  the 
Ambassador  of  Israel,  as  well  as  the  re- 
marks of  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  Hon- 
orable Thomas  E.  Morgan;  the  greetings 
of  the  distinguished  Speaker  of  the 
House,  the  Honorable  Carl  Albert,  who 
followed  Dr.  Morgan,  and  the  greetings 
of  the  Honorable  Gerald  R.  Ford,  minor- 
ity leader  of  the  House. 

The  presiding  officer  on  this  occasion 
was  Mr.  Irving  Kane,  of  Cleveland, 
chairman  of  the  American-Israel  Affairs 
Committee,  a  veteran  and  distinguished 
leader  of  the  American  Jewish  commu- 
nity. 

The  gathering  at  the  luncheon  also 
heard  addresses  by  Senator  Javits  of 
New  York  and  the  acting  minority  leader 
of  the  Senate,  Senator  Robert  P.  GRirrw 
of  Nfichigan. 

Their  remarks  follow. 

Remarks  or  ElMANrnci.  Cxixm 

I  have  always  been  Interested  In  Israel.  I 
sought  to  get  votes  for  Its  creatlcm  at  the 
United  Nations  back  In  the  oarly  days  be- 
caoae  I  knew  that  the  fiame  of  democracy 
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irould  bum  In  Israel.  Where  that  flame 
burns,  we  must  nurture  It.  Israel  hcdds  a 
torch  of  f reedmn  for  all.  and  we  must  uphold 
that  torch. 

The  United  States  has  given  ample  evi- 
dence of  support  for  Israel  with  economic  aid 
and  the  supply  of  sophisticated  weapons 
through  military  sales  credits.  We  have  not 
been  niggardly  In  our  help  to  Israel,  and  we 
have  given  ample  evidence  that  we  will  con- 
tinue our  aid. 

Israel  has  no  physical  resources.  She  has 
DO  iron,  she  has  no  bauxite  or  coal  or  oU,  but 
she  has  that  which  Is  far  more  worth  while. 
She  has  the  spiritual,  the  cultural  and  the 
human  values  which  we  must  Indeed  sup- 
port and  whlcdi  we  will  sui^>ort. 

Israel  will  do  wonders,  g^reat  wonders.  If 
Israel  has  the  means.  It  Is  our  duty  to  keep 
Israel  viable  and  growing. 

Rzmaxks  or  Lt.  Oxir.  YrrEHAK  Rabh* 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  members  of 
the  Congress,  distinguished  members  of  Uie 
Administration,  ladlea  and  gentlonen : 

Tour  presence,  the  warm  words  of  friend- 
ship that  were  heard  here  on  the  Capitol 
Hill  from  the  leaders  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  today  on  the  24th  anniver- 
sary of  Israel  Independence,  serve  to  reaf- 
firm the  friendship  and  understanding  be- 
tween the  largest  democracy  In  the  world  and 
the  tiny  and  only  free  and  democratic  state 
In  the  Middle  East. 

We,  In  Israel,  celebrate  our  Independence 
Day  In  our  own  way.  We  remember  and  c(»n- 
memorate  those  who  have  fallen  In  the  de- 
fense of  Israel.  We  rejoice  and  celebrate  our 
■dilevements.  But  more  than  that,  we  re- 
fleet.  We  recall  what  has  hJ4q>ened  In  the 
last  year,  what  has  been  achieved,  what  has 
not  been  achieved.  We  look  ahead  to  see 
what  needs  to  be  done  In  the  future  to  ad- 
vance Israel  In  every  firid  of  life. 

Allow  me  to  look  back  to  the  last  year — 
between  the  asrd  anniversary  of  Israelis  In- 
dependence and  the  Mth. 

I  would  say  that  the  moet  significant  de- 
velopments In  the  last  year  can  be  siunmed 
up,  first,  by  noting  the  overall  Improvement 
In  the  situation  In  the  Middle  East  as  It  af- 
fects Israel.  Secondly,  there  Is  Increasing  re- 
alisation that  a  complicated  oonfUct  cannot 
be  solved  merely  by  good  words  or  by  beau- 
tiful words — that  sometimes  the  long  way 
toward  a  solution  Is  the  sureet  way.  And  the 
third  slgnlcant  development  Is  a  growing 
awareness  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  Arab 
countries  and  the  Soviet  Union  that  reliance 
on  the  use  of  force — war  and  shooting- 
would  not  lead  to  what  they  expected  to 
achieve  and  might  not  serve  their  own 
purposes. 

All  me,  first,  to  talk  about  a  subject 
which  I  beUeve  la  close  to  all  of  us — the  Im- 
provement of  relations  between  yom*  coun- 
try and  ours  that  has  taken  place  In  the 
last  year. 

I  would  say  that  the  first  point  Is  the 
deepening  of  the  understanding  of  Israel's 
position  among  the  American  people.  In  the 
United  States  Coogress.  and  In  the  United 
States  administration.  Allow  me  to  quote 
from  the  report  wblch  was  submitted  to 
Congress  by  the  President  on  February  0, 
1»73.  on  the  sltuaUon  In  the  Middle  Bast. 
It  Is  written  on  page  186  In  wblob  the  Pres- 
ident describes  Israel's  position.  I  quote: 

"The  Israelis  seek  concrete  security.  To 
them  this  means  more  than  an  Arab  offer  of 
fonnal  peace.  It  means  Arab  wllUngneaa  to 
let  Israel  exist  on  terms  whldx  do  not  leave 
It  vulnerable  to  future  reversal  of  Arab  pol- 
icy. To  Israel,  security  wlU  require  changes 
la  Its  pre-lM7  borders  aa  well  as  such  addi- 
tional protecUon  as  demllltarlaatloii  and  In- 
ternational guarantees  might  iHt>vlde.  Israel 
points  out — and  dtes  the  recent  war  In 
South  Asia  aa  an  example— that  a  formal 
•tate  otf  peace  doea  not  by  Itartf 
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rity,  and  that  international  guarantees  are 
no  substitute  for  the  physical  omidltlons  and 
means  for  security.  In  l^e  abaence  of  a  set- 
tlement negotiated  by  the  parties  without 
pre-conditions,  Israel  continues  to  hold  the 
territories  c^ytured  In  the  1967  war." 

I  wouldn't  say  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment has  accepted  this  Israeli  position. 
But  the  deep  understanding  of  Israel's  posi- 
tion Is  the  beginning  of  a  realisation  of  the 
problems  that  the  United  States  wlU  have 
to  tackle  In  the  Middle  East. 

Second,  there  is  growing  reallzatlcm.  that 
it  Is  the  parties  to  the  oonfUct  who,  through 
negotiations,  should  reach  a  settlement  and 
that  the  powers  have  no  right  to  make  deals 
behind  the  backs  of  the  parties  and  to  Impose 
them  on  the  parties. 

Allow  me  again  to  quote — ^thls  time  from 
a  report  by  the  Secretary  of  State  on  UJB. 
foreign  poUcy,  on  March  7,  1972.  I  quote: 

"Four  Power  talks  In  New  Tork  have  been 
held  from  time  to  time  among  France,  Great 
Britain,  the  Soviet  Union  and  ourselves.  The 
positions  of  the  four  participants  In  these 
talks  differ  In  Important  respects.  The  Soviet 
Union  argues  that  the  Four  Powers  should 
work  out  an  agreed  position  on  substantive 
Issues  to  guide  Ambassador  Jarring  In  his 
negotiations  with  Israel  and  the  Arabs.  The 
United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  has  main- 
tained that  a  genuine  peace  settlement  can 
only  come  from  an  agreement  reached  by  the 
parties  directly  Involved  in  the  dispute  and 
not  from  terms  devised  by  Ambassador  Jar- 
ring, the  Four  Powers  or  the  Security  Coun- 
cil. We  did,  however,  agree  to  discuae  In  the 
Four  Power  fonmi  the  matter  of  supplemen- 
tary guarantees  for  an  overall  settlement. 
The  Soviets,  however,  have  said  they  are  un- 
willing to  limit  Four  Power  dlscuaslons  to  this 
question  untu  agreement  was  reaped  on 
withdrawal.  The  last  meeting  took  place  on 
September  9, 1971." 

The  third  point  of  Improvement  In  Amerl- 
can-IsraeU  relations  is  the  realization  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  Government 
that  regardless  of  how  desirable  It  would 
be  to  go  from  war  to  peace  in  one  act,  realis- 
tically the  best  way  at  this  mcxnent  in  time 
to  approach  the  process  of  peacemaking  ts 
through  an  effort  to  bring  about  an  interim 
settlement.  Israel  haa  responded  positively 
to  the  American  Initiative  to  negotiate  an 
Interim  agreement  tn  close  proximity  talks 
between  Egypt  and  Israel  on  the  reopening 
of  the  Suez  Canal  and  normalization  of  civil 
life  In  that  area. 

For  these  talks  to  start,  we  lack  only  one 
thing — a  positive  response  on  the  part  of 
Egypt.  The  realistic  political  option  to  move 
towards  peace  has  been  offered  by  the  United 
States,  haa  been  accepted  by  Israel,  has  not 
yet  been  responded  to  by  Egypt. 

The  fourth  point  of  Improvement,  for 
which  Israel  is  more  than  thanlcful  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States — President 
NUon — Is  his  decision  to  translate  the  prin- 
ciple of  maintaining  the  balance  of  power 
from  words  to  deeds.  Israel  has  been  granted 
all  Its  requests  for  arms  needed  ttx  its  de- 
fense. And  it  has  been  proved  that  all  fears 
that  such  an  act  by  the  United  States  would 
bring  an  escalation  of  the  arms  race  or 
might  interrupt  and  destroy  the  cease-fire 
have  not  materialized.  Indeed,  I  would  say 
the  opposite  is  true. 

The  fifth  point,  for  which  we  thank  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  is  the  legis- 
lation that  has  been  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  Israel  has  been 
given  the  means  to  finance  the  purohase  of 
arms  and  thus  to  reUeve,  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  heavy  burden  of  defense  that  must  be 
carried  by  Israel's  people. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  special  oppor- 
tunity to  thank  every  member  of  the  Con- 
gress for  what  has  been  done  In  cader  to 
make  it  possible  for  Israel  to  continue  its 
devel<^>ment  and  at  the  same  time  to  carry 
the  burdens  of  defense. 
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I  would  say  that  the  dose  relations  that 
have  been  established  between  Israel  and  the 
United  States  have  proved  an  effective  de- 
terrent to  the  Russians  and  to  other  coun- 
tries In  the  area  from  taking  any  decision 
on  a  deadUne  for  a  resximption  of  hostilities 
tuiless  their  demands  are  fulfilled.  I  think 
that  at  the  present  time  this  common  policy 
of  offering  an  option  for  political  negotia- 
tions and  helping  Israel  to  strengthen  its 
defense  and  its  economy  is  the  beet  formula 
to  prevent  a  renewal  of  hoetUltles  and  to 
move  towards  peace. 

Therefore,  I  would  say  that  at  the  present 
time  the  relations  between  our  two  countries 
have  reached  a  peak  of  understanding  since 
the  outbreak  of  the  six-day  war. 

In  the  Middle  East  the  cease-fire  contin- 
ues. There  is  no  Imminent  threat  of  breaking 
it,  and  the  strength  of  Israel  deters  those 
who  may  be  tempted  to  do  so. 

It  was  announced  today  that  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Israel  would  go  to  an  official 
visit  to  Rxmiania.  It  is  the  first  official  visit 
of  any  Prime  Minister  of  Israel  to  any  Com- 
munist country  in  the  last  24  years. 

I  don't  have  to  add  very  much  to  what  has 
been  said  about  the  unique  phenomenon 
that  came  about  as  a  result  of  the  courageous 
determination  of  members  of  the  Jewish 
community  in  the  Soviet  Union  who  risked 
everything  and  acted  in  a  way  that  aptxMA. 
the  gates  of  the  Soviet  Union  for  emigration 
to  Israel  on  a  scale  that  was  unprecedented 
dtiring  the  60  years  of  communist  regime  in 
Russia. 

All  this  gives  us  encouragement  and  shows 
us  that  if  we  are  determined.  If  we  are  cou- 
rageous, U  we  do  not  seek  quick  solutions,  if 
we  foUow  the  long  and  the  hard  road  towards 
peace,  then  peace,  in  the  long  run,  wlU  be 
achieved. 

We  look  ahead  to  the  future.  We  know  that 
we  still  face  hardships  and  we  will  have  to 
turn  for  understanding  and  help  from  the 
United  States,  from  the  American  people, 
from  the  United  States  Congress,  and  from 
the  United  States  President.  What  has  been 
achieved  last  year  gives  us  the  confidence  and 
the  courage  and  the  hope  that  we  have  set 
our  foot  on  the  right  path  towards  what  all 
of  us  would  like  to  achieve  ...  a  real,  dtir- 
able  and  lasting  peace  m  the  Middle  East. 

STATEKZIfT  BT   IXVING  KaNX 

This  fiuictlon  is  a  major  part  of  the  An- 
nual Conference  of  AIPAC.  We  meet  each 
year  in  Washington  to  consider  how  we  can 
best  serve  the  cause  of  American-Israel 
friendship — how  we  can  deepen  their  mu- 
txial  commitment— how  we  can  help  to 
achieve  an  Arab-Israel  peace. 

And  so  it  is  i4>propriate  that  we  take  coun- 
sel with  our  Congressmen — ^today,  as  we  shaU 
tomorrow  with  the  Department  of  State. 

As  you  know,  AIPAC  is  a  non-partisan  or- 
ganization. We  have  always  appealed  to  and 
won  support  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

We  and  our  predecessors  have  brought  otir 
story  to  the  national  political  conventions 
since  1944,  when  both  parties  came  out  for 
restcMration  of  the  Jewish  Commonwealth. 

This  year  we  shaU  again  present  our  views 
to  the  Platform  Committee  of  both  conven- 
tions in  the  hope  that  we  may  again  win  bi- 
partisan reaffirmation  of  American  interest 
and  support  for  Israel.  We  urge  you  who  wUl 
be  participating  m  these  conventions,  to  help 
us  achieve  this  objective. 

Much  has  happened  in  the  12  months  since 
we  last  met.  Much  of  it  has  happened  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  initiative  of  the  Congress,  and  we 
who  are  concerned  about  the  survival  and 
peace  of  Israel,  crffer  you  our  thanks. 

At  this  luncheon  last  year  our  Committee 
appealed  to  our  Government  to  take  meas- 
ures to  strengthen  Israel's  economy  and  de- 
fense. Since  then  the  Congress  has  taken 
the  initiative  and  Included  a  supporting  as- 
sistance grant  in  the  Foreign  Aid  bill,  the 
first  such  giant  to  braal  since  1960.  In  addi- 
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tion.  Congress  approved  mUltAry  crc  llts,  to 

enable  Israel  to  acquire  the  weap<  ns  she 

must  bave,  to  deter  further  agi  ;resslon 
against  her. 

Late  last  year,  there  was  a  renewed  >  lemon- 
stratlon  of  support  by  the  Congresi ,  when 
78  members  of  the  Senate  and  257  m  embers 
of  the  House  sponsored  resolutions  urging 
the  United  States,  "without  further  delay," 
to  take  affirmative  action  on  Israel's  :  equest 
for  Phantom  planes,  and  to  provide  su(  h  sup- 
porting equipment  and  assistance  as  ure  es- 
sential to  maintain  Israel's  deterr«  nt  ca- 
pability. That  resolution  also  reaffirm  d  "the 
Importance  of  secure  and  defensible  xirders 
as  a  vital  element  In  a  peace  settlemei  t  to  be 
negotiated  by  the  parties  themselves." 

By  this  action,  the  Congress  was  Inform- 
ing the  Administration  that  the  paople  of 
our  country  are  conunltted  to  Israd's  sur- 
vival. And  equally  Important,  the  message 
was  being  conveyed  to  the  Arab  ata  tes  and 
to  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  have  seen  a  convergence  of  Aiaerlcan 
and  Israeli  Interests  In  the  Near  East  United 
States  recognition  of  Israel's  econoi  ilc  and 
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closer  relations  that  have  develope  i  since 
we  last  met.  The  Administration  las  re- 
sponded vigorously  In  support  of  Isi  sel. 

There  Is  now  a  far  better  under:  tandlng 
of  America's  Interests  and  responi  IblUtles 
In  the  Near  East  and  we  warmly  c(  mmend 
the  Administration  for  Its  much  firmer 
commitment. 

This  year,  we  again  urge  you  to  gll^e  sym- 
pathetic consideration  to  Israel's  m  eds  for 
military  credits  and  a  supporting  as  ilstance 
grant.  The  Soviets,  who  have  alrea  ly  pro- 
vided Egypt  and  other  Arab  states  wl  l 
tary  equipment  to  the  tune  of  many  billions 
of  dollars  (some  say  over  five  bllUor  ),  con- 
tinue to  provide  them  with  sophl  tlcated 
weapons,  and  at  the  rate,  according 
estimate,  of  $5  million  per  day. 

Some  20,000  Russian  personnel  aie  now 
stationed  In  Egypt — a  sinister  threat 
rael.  There  should  be  no  diminution  o:  relax- 
ation In  our  support  or  In  our  vlgllan<  e. 

For  their  part,  the  Israelis  thei  oselves 
have  shouldered  the  major  burdens 
fense.  They  do  not  ask  for  our  s  >ldler8. 
They  are  prepared  to  defend  thei  iselves 
and  are  paying  a  huge  price.  They  ha^  e  gone 
deeply  Into  debt. 

And  now  there  is  a  new  and  movlni 
ter  in  Israel's  history.  Since  she  wat 


to  one 


chap- 
estab- 
lished, Israel  has  opened  her  doors  anh  given 
sanctuary  to  every  Jew  in  search  o '  home 
and  freedom.  Now  suddenly,  for  w  latever 
reasons,  Russian  Jews  are  allowed  ti  >  make 
their  way  to  Israel.  But  their  absorptK  n  con- 
stitutes a  new  challenge  to  the  Israelii .  Many 
of  you  in  the  Senate  and  House  hav<  spon- 
sored the  pending  legislation  to  assis  Israel 
to  discharge  this  enormous  responslbl  lity. 

We  are  pleased  to  note  that  recen  :ly  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committer    voted 
to  Include  in  the  authorization  for  t  tie  De 
partment  of  State  the  sum  of  $85  mill  Ion  for 
this  purpose.  We  are  hopeful  that  thi^  legis 
lation  will  win  final  approval 

We  appeal  to  you  for  your  support  bf  this 
humanitarian  undertaking.  You  hive — so 
many  times  in  the  past — reaffirmed  th :  close 
ties  of  friendship  between  the  UJB.  and  Israel. 
We  trust  that  you  will  continue  to  do  so, 
in  the  still  perilous  times  ahead. 

rxjcakkb  of  rkpasskntativs 
Thomas  E.  Morgan 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Kane,  Mr.  Ambassad^  and 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  and  ladl<  s  and 
gentlemen.  I  am  glad  to  have  this  opi  lortu- 
nlty  to  Join  the  American  Israel  PuM.c  Af> 
fairs  Committee  in  its  salute  to  thi  i  dis- 
tinguished AmlMssador  of  Israel  ar  d,  of 
course,  in  the  celebration  of  the  24th  plrth- 
day  of  Israel 

X  had  the  high  privilege  of  addreoalilg  the 


of    the 
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AnMrlcan    Israel    Public    Affairs    Committee 

conference  about  eight  yean  ago  on  Its  tenth 

birthday  and,  at  that  time,  I  noted  that  In 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  room 
we  bad  helped  write  a  little  of  the  history  of 
the  Jewish  people.  And  from  that  vantage 
point,  we  have  been  able  to  watch  with  deep 
sympathy  the  struggle  of  the  Jewish  people 
to  estaUlsh  the  State  of  Israel,  and  to  main- 
tain an  unfinished  struggle  to  win  peace  for 
its  people. 

For  it  is  a  fact  that  Congress  endorsed  the 
Balfour  Declaration  in  1922  &nd  called  for 
the  Jewish  Commonwealth  In  1945.  And  in 
1951  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Oommlttee 
was  the  first  legislative  body  to  vote  economic 
aid  for  Israel. 

In  the  first  three  years  of  its  existence, 
Israel  welcomed  some  684,999  displaced  per- 
sons and  almost  doubled  its  population.  In 
1951  we  voted  a  grant  for  Israel  of  $50  miUlon 
to  resettle  these  Jewish  refugees,  along  with 
a  grant  to  integrate  the  Arab  refugees  into 
the  economy. 

That  was  a  long  time  ago.  Israel  has  made 
remarkable  progress  on  the  econocnlc  front 
and  now  we  were  able  to  terminate  econcxnlo 
aid  and  grant  assistance  in  the  1950'8.  At 
that  time,  we  had  generously  helped  Arab 
countries  in  the  area,  Jordan,  Lebanon  and 
several  others.  Our  hope  was  that  this  oould 
bring  some  semMance  of  peace  by  raising  the 
standards  of  their  people.  And  that  they 
would  turn  away  from  hostilities  and  begin 
to  work  for  cooperation  among  the  people 
in  the  Middle  East. 

But  no.  The  Soviet  Union  intervened  In 
the  Middle  East  in  another  way.  It  began  to 
send  weapons  to  Egypt,  and  in  its  own  be- 
half and  In  Its  own  communistic  way  and 
ambitions,  it  stimulated  an  arms  race  in  the 
area.  The  record  clearly  shows  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  set  the  pace  in  the  arms  race,  and 
that  our  country  has  reluctantly  followed. 

As  a  consequence,  the  peoples  of  the  area 
have  been  compelled  over  a  period  of  yeius 
to  divert  most  of  their  resources  from  eco- 
nomic and  social  development  to  military 
procurement  and  training.  Countries  in  that 
area,  exposed  to  the  neverending  threat  of 
war,  cannot  allocate  to  development  the  res- 
oiuxes  they  find  so  dlfllcult  to  acquire.  U.S. 
capital  and  capital  around  the  world  was 
very,  very  difficult  to  direct  into  that  area. 

Now,  deplorably,  the  Soviet  Union  has  ex- 
ploited many  conflicts  in  the  area  to  gain 
power,  threatening  the  countries  which  have 
been  friendly  to  the  United  States  and 
which  bave  tried  to  develop  social  institu- 
tlons. 

Last  year,  recognizing  the  defense  prob- 
lems and  their  effect  on  the  Israel  economy, 
and  taking  note  of  Israel's  tremendous  ex- 
ternal debt,  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  recommended  a  supporting  assistance 
program — a  grant  for  Israel — and  this  was 
approved  by  the  Congress.  Now,  of  course, 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  cannot 
take  full  credit  because  many  Senators  in  this 
room — I  see  Senator  Symington,  etc. — to(dc 
part  In  this  conference  with  the  conferees 
of  the  House  and  agreed  on  earmarking  this 
first  supporting  assistance  grant  for  Israel 
since  1961. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  here  today  that  the 
Administration  has  taken  the  bait,  and,  on 
its  own  initiative,  has  this  year  recom- 
mended a  further  grant  of  supporting  assis- 
tance to  Israel. 

Israel  has  two  images.  One  is  the  image  of 
a  country  able  to  defend  itself  and  to  pre- 
serve Its  Independence  because  Its  people  are 
deeply  committed  to  life  and  frisedom.  A 
people  that  lost  so  many  people  by  oppres- 
sion cberlsbes  every  life.  A  second  image  of 
Israel  appeals  to  the  highest  humanitarian 
impulses.  It  Is  an  extraordinary  fact  that  the 
650,000  Jews  who  established  the  State  of 
Israel  in  1948  threw  open  their  gates  and 
gave  sanctuary  to  double  their  number. 
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Now,     once     again,  this  Image  of  Israel 

BhlDflB  Clearly  before  U8  u  Israel  opens  its 

doors  to  the  Jews  from  the  Soviet  Union, 
who  came  In  search  of  a  new  life.  The  ab- 
sorption of  the  Soviet  Jews  Is  another  glow- 
ing chapter  In  Israel's  history. 

I  believe  that  Congress  Is  resolved  to  offer 
a  partnership  of  the  American  people  in  this 
splendid  undertaking.  In  your  remarks,  Mr. 
Kane,  you  said  that  the  Senate  has  already 
beaten  the  House  In  the  mark-up  of  the 
U3.  State  Department  in  a  bUl  which  adds 
$85  million  for  the  resettlement  of  these 
f)eople  from  the  Soviet  Union.  I  don't  know 
whether  this  is  the  proper  Teblcle  or  not, 
but  I  want  to  assure  you  that  the  House  will 
find  the  proper  vehicle  and  wUl  go  over  to 
the  other  side  of  the  Capitol  I  cant  say  there 
is  going  to  be  an  appropriation  of  $88  mil- 
lion, but  I  can  assure  you  that  if  we  can  sit 
down  with  Senator  Symington's  oonmilttee 
we  will  come  out  with  a  piece  of  legislation 
that  will  authorize  the  appropriation. 

It  will  be  up  to  SI  Kenen  and  your  organi- 
zation to  do  the  lobbying  with  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee,  but  I'm  almost  certain 
that,  with  the  lead  taken  by  the  other  body. 
the  House  will  follow  and  that  there  will  be 
legislation  on  the  statute  books  that  wlU 
give  us  the  authorization  If  I  know  SI  Kenen 
here  and  the  Job  he  does  In  Washington,  and 
I  know  some  of  the  other  people  who  have 
been  working  in  behalf  of  Israel  on  Capitol 
Hill  and  all  around  the  country,  I  am  sure 
that  there  will  be  an  appropriation  that  can 
be  used  for  the  great  purpose  of  bringing 
these  people  back  to  their  homeland  and 
establishing  them  in  a  country  where  they 
will  be  free  to  do  as  they  please. 

I  hope  on  this  a4th  birthday  of  Israel  that 
we  can  look  forward  to  peace  in  that  part  of 
the  world — when  the  people  of  Israel  can  sit 
down  with  their  neighbors  and  they  can 
really  talk  together.  I  don't  know  whether 
we  can  be  so  optimistic  as  to  say  that  next 
year,  on  Israel's  25th  birthday,  there  will  be 
peace  in  the  Middle  East.  But  I  think  we  can 
be  a  little  bit  optimistic  and  say  that  next 
year,  on  your  Silver  Jubilee,  Mr.  Ambassador, 
that  we  will  be  further  along  the  road  toward 
stability  in  that  part  of  the  world  and  that 
your  great  and  dynamic  country  wlU  be  able 
to  use  its  resources  to  help  the  whole  area  to 
move  forward  economically.  If  Israel  did  not 
have  to  spend  the  majority  of  its  income  for 
weapons  of  defense,  if  Israel  could  Import 
needed  raw  materials  and  make  full  use  of 
energy  resources  and  know-how,  as  Con- 
gressman Celler  has  said,  what  a  great  Job  It 
could  do  for  civilization  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  Thank  you. 

RaMAauB  or  Spkakkm  of  thk  Hoxtsb 
Casl  Albbt 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Ambassador,  Congress- 
man Celler,  Congressman  Morgan  and  ladles 
and  gentlemen,  colleagues.  I  apologize,  first 
of  all,  for  not  being  here  from  the  beginning. 
The  House  has  been  operating  under  a  privi- 
leged point  ever  since  we  convened  and  I  will 
have  to  leave  soon  t>ecause  we  are  in  a 
quorum  call.  But  I  would  like  to  make  Just 
two  or  three  observations. 

First,  I  want  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  most  of 
whose  speech  I  was  able  to  hear,  to  assure 
him,  and  you,  that  I  wUl  help  him  in  any 
way  I  can  to  drive  that  vehicle  through  the 
House  and  also  help  lobby  the  Appropriation 
Committee  at  the  appropriate  time. 

May  I  say,  further,  that  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate the  great  State  of  Israel,  which  I 
have  had  the  honor  of  visiting,  on  its  24tb 
anniversary.  Ever  since  its  birth,  Israel  has 
lived  under  the  shadow  of  war  and  yet  it  has 
been  able,  in  hostile  surroundings,  to  become 
not  only  a  showcase  for  democracy  in  an  area 
where  democracy  Is  almost  unknown,  but 
also  a  dynamic  showcase  for  democracy  for 
Uberty-lovlng  people  around  the  world. 
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RBMAKKS  of  RaFSSVXNTATIVa   OnL*U>  B.   FOBO 

Mr.  Ambassador,  my  colleagues  In  the  Con- 
gress and  distinguished  guests  and  visitors.  It 
18  again  a  privilege  to  say  a  very  few  words  on 
this  occasion.  In  the  previous  meetings  such 
as  this,  I  set  forth  in  greater  detail  my  own 
views  and  some  suggestions  that  at  the  time 
seemed  desirable. 

I  am  glad  to  be  here  this  afternoon  Just 
to  say  heUo  and  to  welcome  all  of  you.  And 
I  am  glad  to  note  that  some  of  the  things 
that  all  of  us  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle — and 
all  of  you  and  many  like  you  throughout 
the  country  have  favored — ^have  now  mate- 
rialized, particularly  the  growing  friendship 
between  Israel  and  the  United  States  and 
the  growing  and  greater  impact  of  our  friend- 
ship in  the  Middle  East. 

I  look  forward  to  the  observations  and  com- 
ments of  my  dear  friend.  Chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
my  colleague  from  Michigan,  Senator  Bob 
Orlffln.  I  don't  think  you  cotild  have  gotten 
two  finer  spokesmen  for  your  annual  lunch- 
eon in  the  CaipiUA. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

REMARKS  BT  SENATOR  ROBCXT  P.  ORXFFIN 

It  is  a  high  personal  privilege  to  be  with 
you  as  your  organization  observes  the  24th 
birthday  of  the  State  of  Israel;  and  as  you 
honor  one  of  the  great  Ambassadors  in  the 
diplomatic  corps  of  the  world. 

Within  the  month,  Israel  wUl  be  24  years 
old.  As  we  look  back  over  that  quarter-cen- 
tury, we  see  a  world  racked  by  wars  and  con- 
flicts, interspersed  with  brief  periods  of  calm 
and  peace. 

Here  In  America  we  talk  about  prospects 
for  a  generation  of  peace. 

But  Israel's  only  memory  is  a  generation 
of  war.  And,  even  when  there  is  an  absence 
of  open  warfare  in  the  Middle  East,  there 
have  been  constant  threats  and  incidents  of 
violence. 

As  Patrick  Henry  expressed  it  in  1776 :  "The 
gentlemen  may  cry:  'peace,  peace,'  but  there 
is  no  peace." 

Yet,  I  believe  there  is  reason  today  to  view 
the  outlook  for  peace  with  some  guarded 
hopefulness.  There  is  some  good  news  amid 
all  the  bad  news  which  seems  to  be  flooding 
the  papers. 

It  Is  bad  news,  of  course,  that  there  still 
is  no  treaty  of  peace  in  the  Mid-East  nor 
even  direct  negotiations  required  to  produce 
such  a  treaty.  There  continues  to  be  strict 
restrictions  placed  on  Jews  in  sonte  coun- 
tries who  want  to  emigrate  to  Israel. 

But  there  are  also  some  reasons  for  hope 
and  optimism. 

There  has  been  some  loosening — some 
slight  relaxations  of  those  restrictions — as  a 
result  of  world  public  opinion  pressure. 

The  cease-flre  in  the  Middle  East  which 
this  Administration  helped  to  initiate,  does 
continue  in  effect.  Notwithstanding  the  oc- 
casional skirmishes  and  the  bombastic  ora- 
tory that  surfaces  from  time  to  time,  there 
seems  to  be  an  awareness  throughout  the 
world  that  a  major  new  war  in  the  Middle 
East  could  be  disastrous  for  the  world. 

The  prospects  for  peace  are  enhanced.  I 
8uq>ect  that  the  word  of  the  U.S.  is  credi- 
ble— that  we  have  a  President  who  says 
what  he  means — and  who  means  what  he 
says.  That  is  Important  to  the  prospects  for 
peace — not  only  In  Indo-China  but  in  the 
Middle  East  as  well. 

Near  the  end  of  his  State  of  the  Union 
message  three  months  ago.  President  Nixon 
said:  "In  the  final  analysis,  America  Is  great 
not  l>ecause  It  is  strong,  not  because  it  Is 
rich,  but  because  it  is  good. 

There  waa  a  time  when  a  statement  like 
that  would  have  been  regarded  as  obvious. 
It's  the  kind  of  remark  you  expect  to  hear 
at  Fourth  of  July  ceremonies. 

Today,  unfortunately  the  climate  In  our 
country  seems  to  l>e  different.  Today,  such  a 
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modest  remark  could  even  be  regarded  under 
the  heading  of  hot  controversy.  Today  we 
live  In  an  era  when  it  is  almost  more  com- 
mon to  hear  those  who  denounce  our  coun- 
try, its  history,  its  traditions,  its  principles, 
its  achievements,  its  dreams  and  Its  people. 

I  suggest  Israel  Is  aXao  great — not  because 
It  U  strong  (which  it  is) ,  not  because  It  has 
taken  a  t>arren  wasteland  and  tximed  It  Into 
unparalleled  prosperity  (which  It  has),  but 
because  It  is  good. 

The  Words  of  Emma  Lazarus  at  the  base 
of  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  in  New  York,  could 
as  well  be  displayed  at  the  Lod  Airport  In 
Tel  Aviv: 

"Olve  me  your  tired,  your  poor. 
Your  huddled  masses  yearning  to  breathe 

free. 
The  wretched  refuse  of  your  teeming  shore. 
Send  these,  the  homeless,  tempest-tossed  to 

me. 
I  lift  my  lamp  beside  the  golden  doorl" 

Today  the  world  has  another  and  relatively 
young  land  of  hope  for  millions  of  the 
world's  Inunigrants — and  that  new  land,  of 
course,  is  Israel. 

In  the  face  of  many  obstacles  and  dls- 
ootiragements,  increasing  numbers  of  Jews 
are  applying  to  leave  Russia— and  reluc- 
tantly the  Soviet  Government  has  been 
granting  more  and  more  visas. 

Indeed,  13,000  were  granted  In  1971 — that 
was  a  record  year. 

Earlier  this  year.  President  Nixon  urged 
freedom  of  emigration  for  Soviet  Jews.  This 
is  precisely  what  is  provided  for  by  Article 
13  of  the  United  Nations  Declaration  of  Hu- 
man Rights. 

Tbe  President  will  have  many  things  to 
discuss  on  his  forthcoming  trip  to  the  Soviet 
Union — and  one  that  he  should  Include  Is 
the  matter  of  the  oppression  of  Soviet  Jews. 

This  is  and  must  be  an  issue  of  bona  fide 
concern  to  the  American  people — ^not  only 
because  of  our  close  ties  to  Israel — ^the  many 
family  ties  with  Jews  in  Russia — ^but  also 
because  of  the  strong  traditions — the  strong 
Interest  of  this  country  In  freedom  including 
freedom  to  emigrate. 

Accordingly,  I  will  recommend  strongly 
that  President  Nixon  take  up  this  matter 
during  his  talks  at  the  highest  level  with 
the  Soviet  Government  In  the  near  future. 

But  the  burden  of  America's  aid  for  the 
Jews  of  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  not  the  President's  alone. 

There  are  other  things  that  we  in  Congress 
can  do.  For  example,  we  can  pass  the  $86 
million  State  D^artment  bill  to  help  Soviet 
Jews. 

I  believe  the  fight  to  preserve  the  voice 
of  Radio  Free  Europe  and  of  Radio  Liberty 
Is  another  example.  Some  cities  say  these 
broadcasts  are  relics  of  the  Cold  War.  Op- 
ponents say  the  usefulness  of  these  radio 
stations  has  passed. 

In  my  view,  their  ftmction  Is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  war — cold  or  hot.  It  Is  a  question  of 
freedom. 

The  Soviets  have  not  been  able  to  suppress 
the  circulation  of  typewritten  newspapers 
that  circulate  now.  And  the  Soviets  caimot 
effectively  prevent  the  people  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  from  learning  the  truth  by  lis- 
tening to  radio  broadcasts  that  reach  acroas 
national  borders. 

In  the  face  of  the  facts  as  they  are,  there 
should  be  no  doubt  about  the  need  for  radio 
stations  tbat  carry  the  truth  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

Israel  has  demonstrated  to  the  world  its 
ability  to  stand  on  its  own  feet,  muster  its 
own  defense,  and  progress  by  its  own  genius. 
In  a  sense.  It  stands  as  a  prime  example  of 
the  explication  of  the  Nixon  doctrine — un- 
der which  the  United  States  does  not  seek 
to  fight  the  wars  of  others,  but  does  extend 
the  hands  of  aid  and  friendship  to  those 
who  are  prepared  to  fight  for  their  own  free- 
dom. 
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The  United  States  can  be  proud  that  we 
have  played  a  major  role  In  stabilising  the 
Situation  in  the  Middle  East  in  many  ways. 
Since  1969,  there  has  been  an  Impreaeive  flow 
of  American  economic  and  military  assistance 
to  Israel. 

Indeed,  during  the  period  since  1969,  we 
will  have  provided  Israel  with  more  economic 
and  military  aid  than  in  the  entire  period 
between  1948  and  1969.  So  President  MUon 
has  kept  his  word;  he  has  kept  all  commit- 
ments he  made  in  1968. 

And  President  Nixon  has  been  working  In 
diplomatic  channels  to  encourage  negotia- 
tions that  would  bring  t&e  peace  and  se- 
curity that  is  needed. 

Beyond  extending  military  aid  and  friend- 
ship in  the  interest  of  peace,  as  we  continue 
to  do,  there  are  other  things  that  the  United 
States  can  do  to  promote  acceptance  of  the 
reality  of  Israd. 

Among  these,  my  good  friend,  Gerry  Ford, 
who  is  here  today,  has  proposed  that  we 
move  the  American  Embassy  from  Tel  Aviv 
to  Jerusalem  since  Jerusalem  Is  designated 
by  Israel  as  the  actual  capital  of  the  nation. 

At  the  present  time,  some  of  the  smaller 
nations  have  their  embassies  In  Jerusalem, 
while  others  are  represented  In  Tel  Aviv. 

Such  a  move  would  have  a  dramatic  Im- 
pact on  the  community  of  nations  which 
share  our  concern  for  Israel  and  the  Middle 
East. 

Remarks  of  Senator  Jacob  K.  JAvrrs 
We  are  all  signally  honored  by  the  out- 
standing number  of  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  who  are 
here  today.  And,  of  course,  we  are  all  greatly 
honored  by  the  presence  of  Israel's  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  States,  who  has  made 
such  an  extraordinary  record.  Ambassador 
Rabin.  .  .  . 

For  many  years  I  have  been  able  to  tell  you 
that  there  is  no  single  individual  on  Ci^itol 
Hill  who  has  more  credibility  In  matters  af- 
fecting the  best  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Israel  than  your  own,  your  very 
own,  Mr.  Kenen.  There's  nobody  else.  And 
this  has  represented  an  extraordinary  serv- 
ice. In  my  Judgment,  Si  Kenen's  adherence 
to  this  cause,  ever  since  before  Israel  became 
a  State,  is  one  of  the  Important  reasons  why 
it  is  possible  to  get  miracles  in  the  House, 
imder  Mannie  CeUer's  gifted  direction.  But 
we  also  do  miracles  in  the  Senate.  Seventy- 
seven  senators,  for  examiide,  joined  together 
at  the  most  crucial  moment  to  let  the  Presi- 
dent know  that  the  course  to  pursue  in  re- 
spect to  Israel  was  the  course  of  arming  it 
effectively  so  that  it  could  defend  itself. 

Your  organization  is  highly  respected.  For 
many  years  it  was  headed  by  Rabbi  Bernstein, 
who  Is  with  us  today,  and  it  U  now  headed 
In  a  very  effective  way  by  Irving  Kane,  giving 
the  Middle  West  a  look  In  ...  I  wish  to  add 
every  encouragement  I  can  to  the  work  of 
this  group  and  more  than  anything  else  to 
testify,  which  Is  the  most  Important  thing  I 
can  do,  having  been  associated  with  this  ef- 
fort for  so  long,  to  Its  unbelievable  effective- 
ness and  to  the  imusually  high  credlblUty 
It  has  gained  here  In  Washington. 


A  WOODSMAN'S  PRAYE31 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OF   FLORDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  28,  1972 

Mr.  SIKES.  Bffr.  Speaker,  John  McMa- 
hon  who  is  one  of  Florida's  leading  for- 
esters has  also  a  fine  knack  for  express- 
ing himself  in  prose  and  poetry.  The 
American  Forests  for  April  1972,  car- 
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lies  one  of  his  works  entitled  "A  Wdods- 
man's  Prayer."  I  insert  it  in  the  CoNqRxs 
SIGNAL  Rbcoso  at  this  point: 

A   Woodsman's  Pkatcb 
(By  John  McMahon) 
Lord,  let  m«  be  as  a  tall  green  ti«< 
Upright  and  pleasing  iinto  thee 
TlianJUiU  for  my  bumble  birth 
And  for  my  time  upon  the  earth. 

Lord,  as  I  reach  to  touch  the  sky 
Keep  me  In  your  watchful  eye 
And  if  I  grow  too  tall  and  wide 
Prune  away  my  foolish  pride. 

Be  with  me  Lord,  as  the  seasons  pass 
And  my  dreams  fade  like  the  grass 
The  years  will  help  me  understand 
That  my  life  Is  In  your  hands. 

I  know  time's  axe  will  cut  me  down 
And  lay  my  bones  upon  the  ground 
Then  Lord,  I  pray,  remember  me 
In  gardens  of  your  memory. 


CARGO  THEFT— A  NATIONAI 
DISGRACE 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 


or 
m  THX  HOUSB  OF  REPRBBENTATltBS 

Friday.  April  28.  1972 
PICKLE.   Mr.  Speaker,   tod4y 


Mr. 


would  like  to  Insert  in  the  Ricoro  f  oi 
Members'  attention  a  March  20,  1 972. 
article  which  appeared  In  Traffic  W  orld 
describing  the  Treasury  Department  ef- 
forts to  curb  cargo  theft.  This  ai  Jcle 
was  written  by  Eugene  T.  Rossides,  who 
is  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treat  ury 
The  Treasury  Department  is  in  a  key 
poslticm  to  help  curb  cargo  theft  thrqugh 
the  Customs  Bureau. 

What  U.S.  Customs  Is  Doing  To  Srop  duoo 

Thxtt 

(By  Eugene  T.  Bossldee) 

Barly  In  this  Administration,  Prescient 
Nixon  directed  a  concerted  attack  on  cpgft' 
nlzed  crime  and  drug  smuggling.  This 
certed  attack  became  Treasury's  highest 
priority  In  the  area  of  law  enforcemeit. 

The  long  neglected  problem  of  cargo  tpeft 
fell  Into  both  of  theee  priority  areas 
Treasury  quickly  developed  an  action 
to  combat  it.  The  hearings  held  by  the 
ate  select  committee  on  sniaU  buslbeas 
headed  up  by  Senator  Bible  focused  atten- 
tion on  the  nationwide  nature  of  this  p  nb- 
lem  and  in  1971  the  Interagency  Commi  ttee 
on  Cargo  Security,  chaired  by  the  Defart- 
ment  of  Transportation,  was  formed  tc 
ordinate  the  response  of  the  various  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Cktvernment 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  Treasury 
spearheaded  this  effort  at  all  airports 


seaports  of  entry  and  that  substantial  p  rog- 
ress  Is  being  made.  Passage  of  the  Adininls- 
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tration's  proposed  legislation — the  customs 
port  security  act — would.  In  my  Judgn  «nt, 
result  in  the  reduction  to  •  mlnlmui  i  of 
cargo  theft  at  all  airports  of  entry  thro  igh 
out  the  United  States  within  six  montl  s  to 
one  y«ar,  and  a  dramatic  reduction  of  ^trgo 
theft  at  all  seaports  of  entry  within  one 
Ttxe  estimate  that  cargo  theft  amoun 
over  91  billion  annually  has  received  ofoch 
attention  and  does  underscore  the  magnl  ;ude 
of  the  problem.  However,  the  depredatlo:  is  of 
cargo  thieves  actually  cost  much  mora 
lost  sales,  markets,  and  Jobs,  in  swoUea  Ui' 
Buranoe  rates,  and  eqwelally  In  unfair  x»m 
petition  to  the  honest  bualneasman.  The 
emment  Is  also  affected.  Treasury  ma] 


be  able  to  ooUact  customs  duties  and  int  nul 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

revenue  taxes  on  in^xnted  merchandise  that 
has  vanished  and  Income  taxes  are  lost  be- 
cause Importers  have  lower  incomes  and  claim 
deductions  for  their  uninsured  theft  losses. 
The  loss  of  export  cargo  hurts  our  precarious 
balance  of  payments. 

To  stop  this  drain  on  the  eoonmny,  the 
Treasury  Department  developed  in  1969  a 
three-pronged  program  to  curtail  cargo  theft 
at  our  airports  and  sei^Mrts  of  entry.  Our 
goals  were  to  improve  physical  protection  for 
cargo,  to  tighten  up  carriers'  accountability 
for  cargo  in  their  custody,  and  to  obtain 
needed  additional  authority  to  combat  this 
problem  with  full  effectiveness. 

The  Bureau  of  Customs  was  charged  with 
Implementing  this  Treasury  program,  and 
the  following  is  a  report  of  what  has  been 
done. 

The  first  phase  of  the  program  Involved 
writing  regulations  to  Increase  the  protection 
given  cargo  in  international  trade  and  to 
ward  off  potential  criminals  from  cargo  areas. 
Most  of  these  regulations  became  effective 
on  April  1,  1971.  They  require  all  carriers  to 
have  special  areas  for  the  storage  of  high 
value  and  broken  packaged  merchandise  and 
an  adequate  number  of  lockable  vehicles  to 
handle  such  cargo.  Failure  to  comply  wiU 
result  in  the  denial  of  a  permit  to  unlade 
International  cargo.  The  regulations  also  pro- 
vide for  the  use  of  a  special  pick-up  docu- 
ment at  places  In  a  port  where  there  Is  a 
high  Incidence  of  theft  or  pilferage.  And 
there  are  other  provisions  aimed  at  identify- 
ing the  role  of  organized  criminals  in  cargo 
theft. 

The  new  rules,  which  merely  apply  so\ind 
security  measures  where  laxity  has  been  a 
tradition,  were  developed  partly  out  of 
Customs'  experience  with  a  pilot  project  still 
in  progress  at  Kennedy  International  Air- 
port in  New  York.  Measures  prescribed  in 
the  regulations  have  been  put  into  practice 
there,  plus  others  recommended  by  Customs 
for  greater  cargo  security,  such  as  locked 
boxes  to  keep  papers  out  of  unauthorized 
bands,  and  the  use  of  cameras  which  simul- 
taneously photograph  the  person  who  receives 
the  merchandise,  his  Identification  card  and 
the  pick-up  form. 

The  program  has  been  getting  results.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Airport  Security  Council,  in 
the  program's  first  year  reported  cargo  thefts 
at  JFK  declined  by  28  per  cent,  and  dollar 
value  of  stolen  goods  by  66  per  cent  (from 
93.3  million) .  For  the  six-month  period  end- 
ing November  31,  1971,  reductions  of  27  per 
cent  In  number  and  46  per  cent  In  value, 
were  achieved.  This  trend  has  continued  to 
date. 

Similar  pUot  projects  have  been  started  at 
selected  piers  in  New  York  and  the  San  Fran- 
cisco waterfront  Is  next.  The  Initial  results 
In  New  York  are  very  encouraging. 

The  second  phase  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment's program  was  to  develop  statistics 
which  would  enable  us  to  pinpoint  the  q;>e- 
clflc  piers,  terminals  or  warehouses,  and  the 
types  and  values  of  merchandise  most  in- 
volved in  cargo  theft.  By  regulations  which 
also  became  effective  April  I,  1971,  we  now 
require  carriers  to  agree  with  Importers  on 
delivered  quantities,  and  to  report  any  dis- 
crepancies In  manifested  merchandise — 
whether  shortages  or  overages.  This  new  pro- 
cedure was  initially  designed  solely  to  Im- 
prove the  accountability  for  cargo  landed 
In  the  United  States  because  the  tariff  act 
requires  that  duty  be  paid  on  such  cargo 
even  If  the  Intended  consignee  never  receives 
It.  An  Important  by-product  of  this  program 
is  precise  Information  on  cargo  thefts — the 
location,  the  commodity  and  the  value. 

The  lack  of  precise  data  on  thefts  has  im- 
peded every  law  enforcement  agency  inves- 
tigating cargo  crimes  by  making  it  Impossible 
to  find  out  the  extent  and  location  of  thefts 
and  pUferage,  or  even  the  fact  that  they  have 
been  committed  I  In  such  cases,  of  course, 
legitimate  business  and  taxpayers  suffer  the 
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loss,  and  the  criminals  remain  at  liberty  to 
strike  again.  This  Is  a  problem  which  Cus- 
toms still  faces. 

The  system  for  reporting  losses  to  Customs 
must  be  improved  substantially  If  It  is  to  be 
of  maxlmimi  assistance  to  Customs  and  the 
Importing  public.  Carriers  are  not  reporting 
all  losses,  and  some  are  filling  lnacc\irate  or 
unsusbtantlated  reports.  A  recent  spot  check 
throughout  the  nation  revealed  that  the  ex- 
planations given  for  shortages  (other  than 
theft  loss)  were  not  substantiated  In  about 
28  per  cent  of  the  cases,  and  in  some  ports 
It  was  over  50  per  cent. 

To  promote  more  accurate  loss  reporting. 
Customs  officers  have  been  checking  cargo 
unladlngs  and  tallying  deliveries.  Carriers 
which  suffer  losses,  but  fall  to  report  them  on 
the  i4>proprlate  form.  CF  5931.  are  subject  to 
penalties.  Since  this  program  originated  In 
April.  1971,  Customs  has  Issued  a  substantial 
number  of  penalty  notices  for  this  violation 
and  we  will  continue  to  crack  down  until  we 
have  full  compliance  with  the  law. 

To  date  most  loss  reports  have  come  from 
Customs  inspectors  and  carriers.  Importers 
and  Insurance  companies,  which  surely  have 
an  immediate  interest  in  cargo  theft,  have  not 
contributed  to  our  fund  of  knowledge  about 
it. 

The  Importing  public  would  be  helping  It- 
self by  reporting  shwtages  to  Customs.  Im- 
porters can  obtain  refunds  of  estimated  du- 
ties If  they  file  shortage  reports.  Insurance 
companies  could  also  avoid  paying  claims  for 
duties,  in  many  Instances,  by  requiring  Im- 
porters to  file  loss  reports  and  obtain  refunds 
of  duties.  Apart  from  the  economic  Incen- 
tive, however.  It  must  be  stressed  that  prompt 
and  complete  reports  of  losses  provide  us  with 
essential  data  for  fighting  cargo  theft. 

The  third  prong  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment's program  Is  the  passage  of  federal 
legislation  which  will  help  government  and 
Industry  develop  as  much  strength  to  protect 
International  cargo  as  criminals  have  to  at- 
tack it.  The  proposed  law  Identifies  and  plugs 
the  loopholes  still  existing  In  Customs'  con- 
trol of  the  movement  of  International  cargo. 
CaUed  the  customs  port  security  act  (S.  1664, 
the  Beimett  bUl,  and  the  Identical  HJt.  8476. 
the  MUls-Bymes  bill),  it  has  been  referred 
to  the  Senate  finance  and  the  House  ways  and 
means  committee.  Its  main  features  are  the 
establishment  of  national  standards  for  car- 
go sectulty,  the  screening  of  persons  seeking 
access  to  high-risk  areas,  and  the  restructur- 
ing of  certain  penalties  to  facilitate  the 
prosecution  of  criminals — Including  the  petty 
thief. 

The  customs  port  security  act  would  give 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  authority  to 
establish  national  standards  for  cargo  secur- 
ity at  Customs  ports  of  entry.  The  standards 
would  relate  to  matters  such  as  special  storage 
areas  for  high-value  merchandise,  lighting, 
fencing,  alarm  systems,  patrols  and  guards, 
and  separate  private  parking  areas. 

In  the  meantime,  to  provide  guidance  to 
Industry  and  Cxistoms  officers  In  locating 
and  correcting  security  problems.  Customs 
has  prepared  a  14-page  manual,  "Stand-, 
ards  for  Cargo  Security."  These  standards 
will  form  the  basis  for  the  national  stand- 
ards to  be  issued  pursuant  to  the  customs 
port  security  set.  They  constitute  the  phys- 
ical and  procedtual  security  measures  which 
we  believe  should  be  Implemented  by  most 
terminal  operators  to  provide  a  minimum 
level  of  cargo  protection.  Implementation  of 
the  simple,  but  effective  measures  recom- 
mended In  this  pamphlet  should  produce  a 
significant  reduction  In  cargo  theft  and  we, 
therefore,  hope  there  will  be  a  substantial 
degree  of  voluntary  observance  of  these 
standards  by  the  Industry. 

Indeed  some  cargo-handling  firms  have 
already  begun  to  plug  up  holes  in  their  se- 
curity systems.  However,  cargo  security  Is 
by  no  means  adequate  at  every  port.  Incom- 
plete or  spotty  protection  Just  does  not  work. 
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Thus,  the  thrust  of  the  bUl  now  before  Con- 
gress IS  to  empower  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  make  certain  that  minimum  se- 
curity measures  are  adopted  at  all  Interna- 
tional ports  of  entry. 

Because  these  national  standards  may  not 
be  sufficient  to  curb  theft  In  all  instances, 
the  bill  also  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  desig- 
nate special  Customs-security  areas  within 
ports  where  be  finds  there  U  an  unusual  risk 
of  theft.  Customs-security  areas  would  be 
subject  to  even  more  stringent  sectirlty  meas- 
ures. The  Secretary  would  have  the  authority 
to  license  businesses  whose  employees  have 
access  to  Customs-security  areas,  and  to  ap- 
prove Identification  cards  for  anyone  seektog 
access.  Customs  officers  would  carry  out  these 
procedures  and  control  the  restricted  areas. 

By  requiring  the  same  minimal  security 
standards  at  all  ports  and  terminals,  the 
proposed  legislation  avoids  any  port  obtain- 
ing a  competitive  advantage  over  another — a 
major  defect  of  some  regional  programs  to 
combat  cargo  theft.  At  the  same  time  It  con- 
trols costs  by  spotting  Customs-security  areas 
only  where  and  when  they  are  needed:  Not 
an  entire  port  if  a  dock  area  could  be  speci- 
fied as  especially  vulnerable  to  theft,  not  an 
entire  airport  tr  a  particular  carrier  terminal 
could  be  pinpointed.  Treasury,  in  fact,  ex- 
pects that  few  Customs -security  areas  will  be 
established  and  that  those  that  are  will  not  be 
needed  long. 

This  Is  an  action  program  which  vrauld 
make  muTimnm  use  of  the  funds  allocated 
to  it.  It  also  ties  In  with  the  two  top  priority 
concerns  of  President  Nixon — the  drive  to 
stop  smuggling  of  narcotics  and  dangerous 
drugs  Into  the  United  States  and  the  cam- 
paign against  organized  crime.  If  drug  smug- 
glers can  steal  their  packages  from  the  car- 
riers, they  do  not  have  to  worry  that  a  Cus- 
toms officer  will  discover  the  contraband 
when  he  opens  the  packages  for  examination. 
If  cargo  terminals  function  as  supermarkets 
for  thieves,  organized  crime,  which  fences  or 
disposes  of  much  of  the  loot,  will  flourish. 

The  Treasiiry  Department  and  Its  action 
arm,  the  Bureau  of  Customs,  views  passage  of 
the  customs  port  security  act  as  an  appro- 
priate development  of  Customs'  Inherent 
strength.  Ilie  bureau  Is  the  only  enforcement 
agency  with  a  presence,  and  over  180  years 
experience.  In  the  nation's  ports.  To  carry 
out  its  mission  to  collect  revenue  and  to  In- 
tercept contraband,  it  has  acquired  an  ex- 
pertise in  cargo  matters  that  Is  second  to 
none. 

Customs  Inspectors,  import  specialists, 
special  agents,  patrol  officers,  and  others,  are 
continuously  protecting  cargo  by  their  rou- 
tine functions.  An  essential  part  of  their  Jobs 
Is  to  look  for  facts  and  circumstances  which 
would  Indicate  a  possible  theft  or  the  poten- 
tial for  theft. 

Customs  Inspectors  observe  the  discharge 
of  merchandise  from  ships,  aircraft,  trucks, 
railroad  can,  and  other  vehldes.  They  recon- 
cile manifests  with  entry  dociunents,  and 
compare  the  actual  number  of  containers, 
and  the  markings  on  them,  with  the  line 
items  on  the  manifests.  It  is  at  this  point 
that  they  discover  possible  losses.  Inspec- 
tors also  give  special  personal  attention  to 
merchandise  with  a  high  risk  of  theft  and 
supervise  Its  discharge. 

Customs  special  agents  are  renowned  for 
their  Jiteroeptlons  of  dangerous  drugs  and 
their  pursuit  of  smugglers  of  drugs  and  other 
contraband.  But  they  also  spend  much  of 
their  time  Investigating  possible  fraud 
against  the  UJB.  revenue  and  reported  cargo 
thefts. 

Customs  has  also  stationed  squads  of  spec- 
ial agents  and  patrol  offloera  In  New  York, 
San  Francisco,  and  Los  Ang«les.  Tlielr  sole 
task  Is  to  uncover  cargo  theft  and  pUferage, 
and  apprehend  the  persons  respoi  slble. 

The  Immediate  vital  need  la  the  pMnge  of 
the  customs  port  security  act.  The  legislation 
Is  supported  by  groups  which  know  about 
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International  cargo,  including  the  Commerce 
and  Industry  Association  of  New  York,  the 
American  Importers  Association  and  the 
Transportation  Association  of  America.  Al- 
though the  Treasury  Department's  security 
program  centers  on  international  cargo,  a 
by-product  should  be  In^roved  security  for 
much  domestic  cargo  flowing  through  or 
temporarily  stored  at  the  sanxe  port  facilities. 

While  Customs  can  lead  the  way,  busi- 
nesses engaged  in  handling  cargo  must  do 
their  part.  This  was  the  key  to  success  at 
JFK  Airport.  Customs  helped  develop  a  few 
common  sense  rules.  The  airlines  at  JFK — 
under  the  guidance  of  their  own  Airport  Se- 
curity Council — pitched  In  with  determina- 
tion to  protect  the  cargo  they  handled.  This 
is  the  sort  of  Joint  effort  that  brings  results. 

I  believe  that  the  tide  Is  ttimlng  in  the 
war  on  cargo  theft.  With  oiUy  a  modest  addi- 
tion of  ftmds  and  authority.  Treasury,  with 
the  cooperation  of  industry,  should  be  able 
to  reduce  cargo  theft  at  our  major  airports 
and  seaports  to  a  inin»miim  within  a  very 
short  time.  That  would  be  an  accomplish- 
ment of  which  we  could  all  be  proud. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  AprU  28.  1972 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
mind the  Members  that  there  are  many 
organizations  in  the  country  who  have 
had  by  their  personal  experiences  and 
the  motivation  for  their  existmt  knowl- 
edge of  the  insidious  nature  of  commu- 
nism. Prominent  among  these  is  the 
Hungarian  Freedom  Fighters  Federation, 
UJSA.  Their  native  land  of  Hungary  is 
still  subject  to  the  misrule  of  a  Soviet 
military  Imposed  government.  Having 
suffered  the  entire  post- World  War  n 
European  political  history,  they  certainly 
know  whereof  they  speak. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  special  emphasis 
that  I  direct  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers to  a  speech  delivered  by  Istvan  B. 
Gereben,  oochairman  of  the  Hungarian 
Freed(Hn  Fighters  Federation,  U.S.A.,  at 
the  Joint  meeting  of  the  executive  com- 
mittees of  the  Washington  and  Balti- 
more chapters  of  the  Hungarian  Free- 
dom Fighters  Federation,  nJ3.A.,  held  on 
Friday,  .^ril  14,  1972,  at  the  Watergate 
Hotel  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Spkbch  bt  Istvan  B.  Obxzbxn 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Commit- 
tees, Ladles  and  gentlemen,  fellow  Freedom 
Fighters  I 

Fifty-four  years  ago,  on  January  8,  1918 
President  Wilson  delivered  his  famed  "Four- 
teen Points"  speech  which  Instantly  became 
the  sln^  great  manifesto  of  World  War  I. 
It  was  western  democracy's  answer  In  Its 
first  full  dress  debate  with  International  com- 
munism. It  raised  a  standard  to  which  men 
ot  good  will  In  all  nations  oould  rally. 

Wilson  hoped  th*t  the  Fourteen  Points 
Address  will  lead  to  oonveraatlon  with  the 
powers  at  war  concerning  the  conclusion  of 
pesos.  Forces  behind  his  control  prevented 
complete  vindications  of  the  Points.  The 
Armistice  Agreement  of  November  11,  1918 
was  made  upon  the  bases  of  WUsonls  Four- 
teen Points.  The  Peace  Treaty  of  VersallleB 
vlcdated  every  one  of  the  principles  expressed 
by  Wilson  and  the  Allied  press  repudiated 
his  proposal.  Senator  Lodge  blocked  U.S.  en- 
try In  the  League  of  Nations. 
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It  was  a  series  of  secret  agreements  be- 
tween the  participants  of  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence which  prevented  every  attempt  at  peace 
on  the  basis  of  self-determination. 

The  man  who  wsged  The  War  to  end  wars 
was  a  good  man.  He  was  a  man  who  deeply 
believed  in  peace.  Woodrow  Wilson  helped 
make  the  world  safe  for  idealism. 

He  set  an  exan^)le  to  our  i»esent  President 
who  said  on  February  18.  1971  that;  "By 
following  that  example,  by  not  fearing  to  be 
Idealist  ourselves,  we  shall  make  the  world 
safe  for  free  man  to  Uve  in  peace." 

We,  Hungarian-Americans  who's  roots  are 
in  the  Carpathian  Basin,  which  suffered  the 
most  from  the  Peace  Treaty  which  torpedoed 
the  laudly  and  continuously  professed  prin- 
ciple of  self-determination  and  sunk  it  to 
the  position  of  a  rather  stale  Joke — are  keenly 
aware  of  the  dangers  posed  by  being  an 
idealist.  We  hope  that  our  President,  who 
does  not  fear  to  be  an  idealist,  will  make  the 
world  safe  for  free  men  to  live  in  peace.  We 
hope  that  he  will  achieve  his  goal  for  all  men 
by  creating  an  atmosphere  which  will  allow 
all  men  to  be  free,  we  hope  that  he  will  suc- 
ceed In  what  President  Wilson  faUed:  the 
practical  implementation  of  the  principle  of 
self-determination  for  all  uttlons,  weak  and 
strong.  We  sense  a  grain  of  humility  when 
the  President  i»«8ents  himself  as  pure  ideal- 
ist. We  know  better.  His  three  Foreign  PoUcy 
Reports  to  the  Congress  reveal  that  he  is  a 
realist  inspired  by  hl^  Ideals,  a  practical 
policy  maker,  staimch  negotiator  who  rep- 
resents freedom's  Interests  In  a  series  of 
negotiations  with  enemies  of  everything  we 
cherish.  Svurvival,  peace  are  his  annoimced 
goals.  We  wish  him  well,  hope  and  pr^y  tat 
hlssucoees. 

As  one  American  with  strong  ties  to  people 
suffering  under  totalitarian  oppression  I 
must  e]q>ress  some  concern  over  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  philosophical  convictions 
upon  which  this  Administration  Is  proceed- 
ing to  reshi4>e  American  p<^cles  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  new  realities. 

The  President  In  his  Address  to  the  United 
States  General  Assembly  on  September  18, 
1968  said: 

"It  is  not  my  belief  that  the  way  to  peace 
is  by  giving  up  our  friends  or  letting  down 
our  allies." 

The  unfortunate  wording  of  the  whangHai 
communique.  Jointly  signed  by  Prime  Min- 
ister Choii  En-lai  and  the  President,  seems 
to  contradict  this  statement.  More  clarifica- 
tion and  explanation  Is  needed  to  calm  the 
concern  of  our  citizens  with  Hungarian  back- 
ground. For  us  the  President's  virtual  dis- 
avowal of  a  solemn  American  treaty  obliga- 
tion seems  unprofitable  and  potentially 
dangerous. 

The  opening  ptiUcj  to  Chliui  was  welcomed 
in  our  circles  with  luiderstandlng  of  its 
necessity.  The  method  chosen  for  the  execu- 
tion of  that  policy  however  was  not  neces- 
sarily approved  by  all  of  us. 

The  choice  of  China  itself  as  the  place  of 
the  meeting  was — in  the  opinion  of  many  of 
us — a  generous  gesture  towards  a  govern- 
ment which  labeled  us  as  "imperialist  dogs" 
for  too  many  years  and  continuing  to  do  so 
even  after  the  summit. 

The  attendance  of  a  "ballet" — ^with  an 
obvious  and  degrading  reference  to  the  head 
of  an  allied  state — by  the  President  and  Mrs. 
Nixon  is  rated  by  us  as  tasteless  diplomacy. 

In  general  the  fiance — provided  by  the 
ending  of  a  sterile  and  barren  relationship 
between  Communist  China  and  the  United 
States — ^to  cause  alarm  and  discomfort  in  the 
Kremlin  Is  received  among  us  with  cautious 
hope.  The  price — Taiwan — ^we  paid  for  this 
hapo  is  high.  We  react  to  the  Shanghai  com- 
munique vrith  the  same  nervousness  that  we 
felt  after  Britain's  Prime  Minister  NevUle 
Chamberlain — sacrificing  Caechoslovakla  on 
the  altar  of  appeasement  of  tyranny — re- 
turned from  Munich  with  the  proud  an- 
nouncement of  his  "peaoe  In  our  time"  deal 
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with  Chancellor  Adolph  Hitler  of  Nazi  Ger- 
many. Whether  the  meaningful  results  from 
the  visit  of  the  U.S.  entourage  to  Pekln  5  wUl 
justify  our  hope  or  oiir  nervousness  st  11  re- 
main to  be  seen. 

The  Initial  step  to  replace  blpolarUm  In 
World  politics  with  more  dlfferentlatec ,  tri- 
angular or  quadrilateral  relations  wUl  bring 
Its  results,  good  or  bad,  to  a  tired,  apai  betlc 
world. 

We  are  In  near  agreement  on  the  Pres- 
ident's Vietnam  policy.  Meet  Amer  cans, 
among  them  the  nationalities  are  conv  need 
of  the  soundness  of  the  Vletnamlzatlon  Pro- 
gram. 

We  sincerely  hope  that,  the  Viet- Cong 
offensive  presently  In  progress  will  be  suc- 
cessfully stopped  by  the  forces  of  £  outh 
Vietnam.  It  must  be  observed  that  mc  it  of 
the  heavy  weapons  used  In  this  offe  islve 
were  supplied  by  the  Soviet  Union,  who  Is 
trying  to  project  the  Image  of  peacemaker, 
champion  of  virtue.  This  Is  the  Soviet  Uhion 
which  will  be  visited  by  our  President  In 
search  for  peace,  a  generation  of  peac^  In 
the  light  of  this  action  of  the  Soviet  Ualon 
can  we  be  as  optimistic  as  seemingly  Tour 
President  Is  about  the  future  of  our  wc*ld7 
We  Joyfully  notice  the  presidential  stite- 
ments  assuring  us  that  Vietnam  will  noi  be 
forced  In  a  settlement  contrary  to  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  self-governing,  self-sufBclent,  spif ■ 
respecting  people  of  South   Vietnam. 

I  do  not  have  the  audacity  to  comment  on 
our  policy  towards  Latin  America.  The  plob- 
lems  of  that  continent  are  not  very  fcireU 
known  for  me.  One  observation  hoMsver 
seems  appropriate:  Otir  friends  on  the  S  tuth 
deserve  more  attention,  more  understax  ling 
and  a  more  vigorous  efTort  to  bring  hem 
into  the  material  wealth  what  the  We  tern 
Nations  so  fortunately  possess. 

In  a  little  more  than  one  month  the  ■res- 
ident will  visit  Moscow.  As  in  the  case  c  :  his 
recent  visit  to  the  Peoples'  Republic  of  C  Slna 
Mr.  Nixon's  trip  is  part  of  his  Admlnitra- 
Itlon's  steady  effort  to  achieve  his  mald^ for- 
eign policy  goal:  a  generation  of  peacA  We 
are,  we  were  at  war  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
We  wage  a  cold  war  against  each  other,  vrhis 
war  is  still  on,  on  more  than  one  f  ont. 
We  want  an  end  to  this  cold  war.  We  ^ant 
to  change  the  era  of  confrontations  tc  the 
era  of  negotiations.  The  good  will  on  the  part 

of  the  United  States  has  been  repeated!  '  ex- 
pressed. 

It  Is  the  dictate  of  the  clrcumstanc4  s  of 
the  world  struggle  that  the  Soviet  Union  will 
not  undertake  anything  which  would  e  lean 
either  total  war  or  total  peace.  The  So  lets 
could  not  accept  total  war.  If  it  were  nu(  lear 
the  risk  would  be  too  high.  If  it  were  not 
nuclear,  Riissia's  cumbersome  and  opp  res- 
sive  regime  would  probably  collapse,  and  the 
satellite  nations  would  rise  as  one  1  oan 
against  its  tyranny.  But  a  general  p  lace 
would  also  be  undesirable;  it  would  n  ean 
the  loss  of  the  red  flag  of  revolution.  The 
navigators  who  are  determining  the  co  irse 
of  the  World  must  keep  this  in  mind  vi  ben 
sailing  in  the  shallow  waters  of  negc  tla- 
tlon. 

Now  on  the  eve  of  Mr.  Nixon's  journe  r  to 
the  Kremlin  may  we  quote  from  the  two  t  lost 
successful  leaders  of  Communism,  Lenin  ind 
Stalin.  Lenin  said :  "In  war — cold  or  h  »t — 
never  tie  your  hands  with  consideration  1  of 
formality.  It  is  ridiculous  not  to  know 
history  of  war.  not  to  know  that  a  treat  y  Is 
the  means  of  gaining  strength."  And  StUln 
wrote:  "A  diplomat's  words  must  have 
relation  to  action — otherwise  what  kln(  I  of 
diplomacy  Is  it?  Words  are  one  thing,  act  ons 
another.  Good  words  are  a  mask  for  the  <  on- 
cealment  of  bad  deeds.  Sincere  dlplon  acy 
is  no  more  possible  than  dry  water  or 
wood." 

According  to  these  axioms  the  masters 
their  pupils  used  International  agreem  inta 
and  treaties  as  a  particularly  effective  wea  pon 
in  the  Communist  arsenal  of  strategic 
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tactical  maneuvers  to  get  and  keep  us  off 
balance,  to  exploit  our  weakneeees.  We  recall 
the  statement  of  Leonard  Schaplro,  dean  of 
Soviet  Studies  In  Great  Britain  given  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  National  and  International 
Operations  of  the  Senate  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee:  "Soviet  policy  is  unre- 
mittingly dynamic.  It  is  not  directed  toward 
achieving  equilibrium  or  balance  of  forces, 
or  peace,  or  collective  security  .  .  .  Its  ulti- 
mate aim  is  victory,  which  means  commu- 
nist rxile  on  a  world  scale.  However  unrealistic 
this  aim  may  seem.  It  Is  the  case  that  it  has 
been  thoroughly  Inculcated  into  the  minds 
of  all  Soviet  leaders  from  Lenin  onwards  for 
over  50  years." 

From  the  President's  determination  to  go 
to  the  Kremlin  summit  meeting  with  Mr. 
Brezhnev,  we  conclude  that  he  Is  convinced 
either  that  the  Russians  changed  to  honor 
the  written  word,  gave  up  their  aim.  or  that 
be  can  outmaneuver  them.  We  b(^>e  tbat 
one  of  the  poaslblllties  is  a  reality. 

It  Is  comforting  to  us  that  many  state- 
ments have  been  made  In  regard  to  American 
commitments  to  the  defense  of  common  in- 
terests with  the  free  half  of  Europe.  Ameri- 
cans of  Polish,  Czech,  Slovak,  Hungarian, 
Rumanian,  Bulgarian  and  German  origin 
were  pleased  to  hear  the  repeated  repudia- 
tion of  the  Brezhnev  Doctrine  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  Rogers. 

The  American  view  of  the  proposed  Confer- 
ence on  European  Security,  as  expressed  by 
the  speeches  of  Undersecretary  Johnson 
Feb.  19,  1971,  and  Secretary  Rogers,  Dec.  1, 
Dec.  8,  1971;  and  January  4,  February  24, 
1972,  cannot  be  faulted  by  anyone  who  knows 
the  area,  tbe  problems  and  intentions  of  the 
participants  and  the  realistic  possibilities.  A 
Joint  Memorandum  of  the  American  Hun- 
garian Federation,  the  Hungarian  Freedom 
Fighters  Federation  U.S.A.  and  the  Federa- 
tion of  Free  Hungarian  Jurists  which  has 
been  submitted  to  the  President.  Members  of 
Congress  and  to  Secretary  Rogers  in  1969. 
describes  one  approach — an  approach  favored 
by  us — detailing  the  proposed  solution  to  the 
problems  which  must  be  addressed  by  a  Con- 
ference on  European  Security  if  it  convenes. 
In  general  we  object  to  a  Conference  which 
results  in  a  degraded  role  of  America  in  the 
Atlantic  Community,  a  guarantee  of  the  poet- 
war  status  quo  in  Eixrope  and  which  does  not 
endorse  the  principle  of  self-determination 
and  does  not  assure  the  sovereignty  of  the 
participants  and  of  all  those  who  are  affected 
by  the  results  of  the  Conference. 

A  major  Issue  among  ethnic  Americans  la 
the  controversy  surrounding  Radio  Liberty 
and  Radio  Free  Europe.  We  know  that  Sena- 
tor Fulbrlght  Is  the  key  to  solve  the  problem. 
We.  however  respectfully  request  the  Admin- 
istration to  do  whatever  is  possible  to  main- 
tain these  radios.  We — if  anyone — know  the 
multiplicity  of  problems  facing  the  managers 
and  operators  of  these  stations  and  other 
establishments  of  Free  Europe  Inc.  Based  on 
the  reports  prepared  by  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress for  Mr.  Fulbrlght,  we  are  convinced 
that  the  functions  performed  by  these  "sta- 
tions" are  essential  and  especially  useful  at 
the  present  time  when  America  must  keep 
all  of  the  options  at  his  disposal  open  to  suc- 
ceed in  the  series  of  negotiations  with  Rus- 
sia and  the  Iron  Curtain  Countries  to  which 
Radio  Liberty  and  Radio  Free  Europe  beam 
the  voice  of  freedom. 

I  must  express  our  concern  caused  by  the 
increasing  efforts  of  the  Conununlst  Hun- 
garian Government  In  the  United  States  in 
order  to  discredit  American-Hungarians 
prominent  In  public  life,  and  Infiltrate 
Hungarian  churches,  associations  and  other 
cultural,  educational  and  political  organi- 
zations. The  arrival  of  the  new  ambassa- 
dor. Dr.  Karoly  Szabo  signaled  a  new  and 
aggrevated  offensive  against  those  who  op- 
pose the  policies  and  methods  of  Mr. 
Kadar's  regime.  Our  open  and  free  society 
provides    the    Communist    diplomats    with 
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opportunities  unimaginable  under  their 
own  system.  The  opening  of  two  consulates, 
in  New  York  and  in  Cleveland,  wUl  greatly 
enhance  the  successful  operation  of  the  well 
trained  and  highly  skilled  propagandlsu  and 
agents  of  the  Hungarian  regime,  still  kept 
in  power  by  Soviet  bayonettes. 

The  stand  taken  by  the  President  on  the 
issue  of  the  Holy  Crown  of  Saint  Stephen 
U  very  much  appreciated.  According  to  State 
Department  sources  the  recently  published 
reports  speculating  about  the  possibility  of 
the  Crown's  return  to  the  Communist  Hun- 
garian Government  are  erroneous.  The  Pres- 
ident's letter  to  Cardinal  Mlndszenty,  stat- 
ing that  there  are  no  plans  for  the  release 
of  the  Crown  from  U.S.  custody  and  a  State 
Department  announcement  declaring  that 
the  United  States  have  conducted  no  nego- 
tiations with  the  Government  of  Hungary 
on  the  subject  of  return  of  the  Crown  and 
It  Is  not  preparing  to  conduct  such  nego- 
tiations are  received  with  much  relief.  We 
hope  that  the  coming  months  will  not 
change  the  determination  of  our  President 
In  this  matter. 

We  also  have  to  express  our  appreciation 
for  the  President's  personal  greeetings  sent 
to  Cardinal  Mlndszenty  on  the  occasion  of 
his  80th  birthday.  The  telegram  U  inter- 
preted by  us  as  repudiation  of  rumors  at>out 
111  feelings  between  the  Cardinal  and  the 
United  States  government.  The  President's 
kind  and  friendly  words  mean  concern  for 
and  recognition  of  a  former  guest  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  Primate  of  Hungary. 

Security  and  detente  are  said  to  be  the 
two  pillars  of  the  common  policy  of  the 
NATO  countries.  These  two  pillars  are  of 
equal  importance  and  rank.  It  would  be  \m- 
wLse  to  pursue  a  policy  of  detente  without 
security  and  also  vice  versa :  a  security  policy 
without  the  will  for  detente  would  amount 
to  nothing  else  but  continuation  of  the  cold 
war. 

Security  is  provided  by  strength,  millUry, 
spiritual,  moral.  But  above  all  It  requires 
strength  of  will  to  be  strong!  We  want  to  be 
Strong!  We  want  the  United  States  to  be 
strong!  We  want  our  President  to  be  strong! 
We  want  him  to  explore  all  avenues  of  peace. 
We  want  him  to  be  an  idealist,  the  Wilson 
of  the  1970's  without  allowing  secret  diplo- 
macy to  destroy  principles  and  Instead  of 
solving,  creating  problems.  We  know  he 
wants  an  end  to  confrontations,  he  works  for 
detente.  But  we  do  not  want  him  to  be  the 
Chamberlain  of  the  1970's.  We  do  not  want 
him  to  appease!  We  want  him  to  remain 
the  President  who  said:  "We  must  be  more 
resourceful  than  ever  in  the  pursuit  of  peace, 
and  at  the  same  time  more  determined  than 
ever  in  the  maintenance  of  our  defense.  For 
even  as  many  things  are  changing  in  the 
world  of  the  1970's,  one  fact  remains:  Amer- 
ican strength  is  the  keystone  In  the  structure 
of  peace.  .  .  .  The  strength  that  commands 
respect  is  the  only  foundation  on  which  peace 
among  nations  can  ever  be  built." 

Thank  you! 


APOLLO  16  RETURNS 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TEXAS 
IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  28.  1972 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  voyage  of  astronauts  Young,  Duke, 
and  Mattlngly  has  again  given  America 
and  the  world  an  example  to  be  copied. 
Their  sterling  performance  and  out- 
standing achievements  are  a  triumph  for 
man  in  his  attempt  to  understand  the 
unknown.  We  all  share  a  degree  of  relief 
in  their  safe  return  and  pride  In  their 
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rigorous  exploration.  With  only  Apollo  17 
remaining  in  the  lunar  flight  program, 
the  editorial  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
April  27  outlines  the  importance  of  con- 
tintdng  an  aggressive  space  program  in 
cooperation  with  the  other  nations  of  the 
world.  I  commend  this  editorial  to  your 
reading. 

AroLLO  18  RcnniMs 
Astronauts  Young,  Duke  and  Mattlngly 
have  returned  to  the  hero's  welcome  they 
deservedly  received  yesterday.  Deq>lte  recur- 
rent dlfflctiltles— climaxed  by  the  first  "wave 
off"  from  the  moon  last  week — Apollo  18 
turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  most  successful 
of  lunar  expeditions  thus  far.  Orion's  two- 
man  crew  spent  more  time  exploring  the 
lunar  surface  than  any  previous  moon  visi- 
tors; they  collected  and  brought  back  a  larger 

load  of  lunar  rock  and  soil  samples  than  any 
previous  Apollo  mission;  and,  not  least  im- 
portant, they  uncovered  some  major  scien- 
tific siirprlses — notably  In  regard  to  lunar 
magnetism — which  must  profoundly  affect 
all  future  scientific  thinking  about  the  moon. 

By  revealing  so  much  that  was  unexpected 
about  lunar  geology  and  lunar  magnetism, 
i^joUo  16  reminded  us  once  again  that  man's 
study  of  the  moon  is  but  in  its  infancy,  and 
that  the  great  bulk  of  the  moon's  territory 
is  still  completely  unexplored.  This  Is  true 
even  of  the  side  of  the  moon  facing  earth, 
while  the  side  always  turned  away  from 
earth  has  never  been  visited  at  all,  either 
by  human  explorers  or  by  unmanned  scien- 
tific probes.  Yet  only  one  more  mimned  lunar 
mission  Is  now  scheduled — the  flight  of  Apollo 
17  at  the  end  of  this  year. 

Study  of  the  moon  Is  really  study  of  the 
origin  of  the  earth  and  of  the  solar  system 
we  all  Inhabit.  The  secrets  of  creation — at 
least  so  far  as  man's  tiny  corner  of  the  uni- 
verse is  concerned — may  well  be  uncovered 
by  a  sufficiently  energetic  and  imaginative 
moon  exploration  program.  Here  is  a  project 
which  calls  out  Insistently  for  execution 
through  international  cooperation,  based 
upon  the  realization  that  what  tmltes  men  of 
all  nations,  ideologies,  colors  and  races  is  far 
more  important  than  what  divides  them. 

As  the  Apollo  program  draws  to  an  end.  Its 
enormous  successes  underline  the  opportuni- 
ties on  the  moon  and  compel  all  men  to  lift 

their  eyes  to  the  heavens  if  they  would  un- 
derstand whence  and  how  our  species,  our 
world  and  our  solar  system  came  into  being. 


CURRENT  LAWS  AND  REGULATIONS 
OP  OUR  SELECTIVE  SERVICE  SYS- 
TEM 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  28.  1972 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
no  one  document  which  contains  all  of 
the  current  laws  and  regulations  of  our 
Selective  Service  System. 

Documents  have  been  released  here 
and  there;  some  have  been  in  the  Ped- 
eral  Register,  some  are  memos  to  draft 
boards  amending  existing  regulations. 

Although  the  attached  material  is 
quite  lengthy,  I  feel  that  the  importance 
of  having  this  information  available  to 
my  colleagues  and  to  the  American  pub- 
lic warrants  my  inserting  it  at  this  time: 

MlLITAXT    SKLECTIVX    SEEVICS   ACT 

See.  1.  Policy  and  Intent  of  Congress. — (a) 
This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Military  Belec- 
Uv«  8emce  Act ." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

(b)  The  Congress  hereby  declares  tbat  an 
adequate  armed  strength  must  be  achieved 
and  maintained  to  Insure  the  security  of 
this  Nation. 

(c)  The  Congress  further  declares  that  In  a 
free  society  the  obligations  and  privileges  of 
serving  in  the  armed  forces  and  the  reserve 
components  thereof  should  be  shared  gen- 
erally. In  accordance  with  a  system  of  selec- 
tion which  is  fair  and  Just,  and  w^lch  is  con- 
sistent with  the  maintenance  of  an  effective 
national  economy. 

(d)  The  Congress  further  declares,  in  ac- 
cordance with  our  traditional  military  pol- 
icy as  expressed  in  the  National  Defense  Act 
of  1916,  as  amended,  that  it  Is  essential  that 
the  strength  and  organization  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  both  Ground  and  Air,  as  an  In- 
tegral part  of  the  first  line  defense  of  this 
Nation,  be  at   all  times   maintained   and 

assured. 

To  this  end.  It  is  the  Intent  of  the  Con- 
gress that  whenever  Congress  shall  deter- 
mine that  units  and  organizations  are  needed 
tar  the  national  security  in  excess  of  those 
of  the  Regular  components  of  the  Ground 
Forces  and  the  Air  Forces,  and  those  in  ac- 
tive service  under  this  title,  the  National 
Guard  of  the  United  States,  both  Ground 
and  Air,  or  such  part  thereof  as  may  be  nec- 
essary, together  with  such  units  of  the 
Reserve  components  as  are  necessary  for 
a  balanced  force,  shall  be  ordered  to  active 
Federal  service  and  continued  therein  so  long 
as  such  necessity  exists. 

(e)  The  Congress  further  declares  that 
adequate  provision  tor  national  sec\irlty  re- 
quires maximum  effort  in  the  fields  of  scien- 
tific research  and  development,  and  the  full- 
est possible  utilization  of  the  Nation's  tech- 
nological, scientific,  and  other  critical  man- 
power resowces. 

Sec.  3.  (Repealed) 

Sec.  3.  Registration. — Except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  this  title,  it  shaU  be  the  duty  of 
every  male  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and 
every   other   male   person  residing   in  tbe 

United  States,  who,  on  the  day  or  days  fixed 
for  the  first  or  any  subsequent  registration,  is 
between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty-six 
to  present  himself  for  and  submit  to  registra- 
tion at  such  time  or  times  and  place  or  places, 
and  in  such  manner,  as  shall  be  determined 
by  proclamation  of  tbe  President  and  by  rules 

and  reg\ilatlons  prescribed  hereunder.  The 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  be  ap- 
plicable to  any  alien  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  as  a  noninmiigrant  under  sec- 
tion 101(a)  (16)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tlonaUty  Act,  as  amended  (66  Stat.  163;  8 
UJ3.C.  1101),  for  so  long  as  he  continues  to 
maintain  a  lawful  nonimmigrant  status  In 
the  United  States. 

Sec.  4(a).  Training  and  service  In  gen- 
eral.— ^Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
title,  every  person  required  to  register  pur- 
suant to  section  3  of  this  title  who  is  between 
tbe  ages  of  el^teen  yean  and  six  months 
and  tw»nty-Blz  years,  at  the  time  fixed  for  his 
registration,  or  who  attains  the  age  at 
eighteen  yean  and  six  mofnths  after  having 
been  required  to  register  pursuant  to  section 
3  of  this  title,  or  who  is  otherwise  liable  as 
provided  in  secUon  6(b)  of  this  tlUe,  shall 
be  liable  for  training  and  service  In  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States:  Pro- 
vided. That  each  registrant  shall  be  immedi- 
ately liable  for  dasalflcatlon  and  examina- 
tion, and  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable 
following  his  registration,  be  so  claasifled 
UKl  examined,  both  physically  and  mentally. 
In  order  to  determine  his  availability  for  In- 
duction for  training  and  service  In  tbe  Armed 
Forces:  Provided  further,  Tbat,  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  any  reg- 
istrant who  has  failed  or  refused  to  report  for 
Induction  shall  continue  to  remain  liable  for 
Induction  and  when  avallaUe  shall  be  Im- 
medlatdy  inducted.  The  President  Is  author- 
ized, from  time  to  time,  whether  or  not  a 
state  of  war  exists,  to  select  and  Induct  into 
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the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  for 
training  and  service  in  the  manner  provided 
In  this  title  (including  but  not  limited  to 
selection  and  induction  by  age  group  or  age 
groups)  such  number  of  persoiis  as  may  be 
required  to  provide  and  tnnintAin  the 
strength  of  the  Anned  Forces. 

At  such  time  as  the  period  of  active  service 
in  the  Armed  Forces  required  under  this  title 
of  persons  who  have  not  attained  tbe  mne- 
teenth  anniversary  at  the  day  of  their  birth 
has  l>een  reduced  or  eliminated  pui^uant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  4(k)  of  this  title, 
and  except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  title, 
every  person  who  is  required  to  register  un- 
der this  title  and  who  has  not  attained  the 
nineteenth  anniversary  at  the  day  of  his 
birth  on  the  date  such  period  of  active  serv- 
ice is  reduced  or  eliminated  or  who  is  other- 
wise liable  as  provided  In  section  6(h)  of  this 
title,  shall  be  liable  for  training  In  the  Na- 
tional Security  Training  Corps:  Provided, 
That  persons  deferred  under  the  provisions 
of  section  6  of  this  title  shall  not  be  relieved 
from  liability  for  induction  into  the  National 
Security  Training  Corps  solely  by  reason  of 
having  exceeded  the  age  of  nineteen  years 
during  the  {lerlod  of  such  deferment.  The 
President  is  authorized,  from  time  to  time, 
whether  or  not  a  state  of  war  exists,  to  select 
and  induct  for  training  in  the  National  Se- 
curity Training  Corps  as  hereinafter  provided 
such  number  of  persons  as  may  be  required 
to  further  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

No  person  shall  be  inducted  into  the 
Armed  Forces  for  training  and  service  or 
shall  be  inducted  for  training  in  the  Na- 
tional Security  Training  Corps  under  this 
title  until  bis  acceptability  in  all  respects, 
including  his  physical  and  mental  fitness, 
has  been  satisfactorily  determined  under 
•standards  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense: Provided,  That  the  minimum  stand- 
ards for  physical  acceptability  established 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  not  be 
higher  than  those  applied  to  persons  induct- 
ed between  the  ages  of  18  and  26  in  January 
1045:  Provided  further,  Tbat  the  passing  re- 
quirement for  the  Armed  Forces  Qualifica- 
tion Test  shall  be  fixed  at  a  percentile  score 
of  10  points:  And  provided  further,  That 
except  In  time  of  war  or  national  emergency 
declared  by  the  Congress  the  standards  and 
requirements  fixed  by  the  preceding  two 
provisos  may  be  modified  by  tbe  President 
under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  be  may 
prescribe. 

No  persons  shall  be  Inducted  for  such 
training  and  service  untU  adequate  provision 
shall  have  been  made  for  such  shelter,  sani- 
tary facilities,  water  supplies,  heating  and 
lighting  arrangements,  medical  care,  and 
hospital  accommodations  for  such  persons 
as  may  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  or  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  be  essential  to  the  public  and  personal 
health. 

The  persons  Inducted  into  the  Armed 
Forces  for  training  and  service  under  this 
title  shall  be  assigned  to  stations  or  units 
of  such  forces.  Persons  Inducted  into  the 
land  forces  of  the  United  States  pursuant 
to  this  title  shall  be  deemed  to  be  members 
of  the  Army  of  the  United  States:  persons 
inducted  into  the  naval  forces  of  tbe  United 
States  pursuant  to  this  title  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  members  of  the  United  States  Navy  or 
the  United  States  BCarlne  Corps  or  the 
United  States  Coast  Guard,  as  appropriate 
and  persons  Inducted  Into  the  air  forces  of 
the  United  States  pursuant  to  this  title  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  members  of  tbe  Air  Force 
of  the  United  States. 

Every  person  Inducted  Into  the  Armed 
Forces  pursuant  to  the  authority  of  this  sub- 
section aft«'  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
1951  Amendments  to  the  Universal  Military 
Training  and  Service  Act  shall,  following  his 
Induction,  be  given  full  and  adequate  mili- 
tary training  for  service  In  the  armed  force 
Into  which  he  Is  Inducted  for  a  period  of  not 
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leas  ttum  four  months,  knd  no  such  p«!  von 
shAll,  during  this  four  months  period,  ht  as- 
signed for  duty  at  any  installation  loc  ited 
on  land  outside  the  United  States,  Its  '  ^er- 
ntorles  and  ijossessions  (Including  the  C  uial 
Zone) :  Provided,  That  no  funds  approprl  ited 
by  the  Congress  shall  be  used  for  the  pur  KMe 
of  transporting  or  maintaining  in  viola  ion 
of  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  any  >er- 
son  Inducted  Into,  or  enlisted,  i^polnte*  ,  or 
ordered  to  active  duty  In,  the  Armed  Vc  rces 
under  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

No  person  In  the  medical,  dental,  an<l  al- 
lied specialist  categories  shall  be  Indu  !ted 
under  the  provisions  of  this  subsection  1 !  he 
applies  or  has  applied  for  an  appolntmec  t  as 
a  Reserve  officer  in  one  of  the  Armed  Fo  rces 
In  any  of  such  categories  and  Is  or  has  1  een 
rejected  for  such  appointment  on  the  lole 
ground  of  a  phjrslcal  disqualification. 

No  person,  without  his  consent,  shal  be 
Inducted  for  training  and  service  In  the 
Armed  Forces  or  for  training  In  the  Natl(  inal 
Security  Training  Corps  under  this  title,  ex- 
cept as  otherwise  provided  herein,  aftei  he 
has  attained  the  twenty-slzth  annlversar  '  of 
the  day  of  his  birth. 

(b)  Length  of  service. — Each  peiBon  In- 
ducted into  the  Armed  Forces  luider  the  i  ro- 
vlBlons  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  sJ  lall 
serve  on  active  training  and  service  fo-  a 
period  of  twenty-four  consecutive  mon'  hs. 
unless  sooner  released,  transferred,  or  dis- 
charged In  accordance  with  procedures  i  re- 
scrlbed  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (or  ;he 
Secretary  of  Transporatlon  with  reei>ecti  to 
the  United  States  Coast  Guard)  or  as  otlier- 
wlse  prescribed  by  suboectlon  (d)  of  section 
4  of  this  title.  The  Secretaries  of  the  Aniy, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force,  with  the  approvalTof 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  (and  the  Secretfuy 
of  Transportation  with  respect  to  the  U^ted 
States  Coast  Ouard) ,  may  provide,  by  n  gu- 
latlons  which  shall  be  as  nearly  unlfom  ,  as 
practicable,  for  the  release  from  training  ind 
service  In  the  armed  forces  prior  to  sen  tng 
the  periods  required  by  this  subsection  of 
Individuals  who  volunteered  for  and  are  ac- 
cepted Into  organized  units  of  the  Army  1  ra- 
tional Ouard  and  Air  National  Ouard  i  nd 
other  reserve  components. 

(c)  Enlistment;  Reservists'  active  dt  ty 
Volunteers  for  InducUon;  N.S.T.C. — (1)  Un- 
der the  provlslona  of  ap^lcable  laws  ind 
regulations  any  person  between  the  agejof 
eighteen  years  and  six  months  and  twenty- 
six  years  shall  be  offered  an  opportunity  to 
enlist  In  the  regular  army  for  a  period  of 
service  equal  to  that  prescribed  In  sutaec- 
tlon  (b)  of  this  section:  Provided.  That,  a  n. 
^thstandlng  the  provljlons  o*  this  or  my 
6ther  A<*.  any  person  so  enlisting  ahaU  i  lot 
have  his  enlistment  extended  without  ils 
consent  until  after  a  declaration  of  war'or 
national  emergency  by  the  Congreaa  afer 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  1961  amezd- 
ments  to  the  Universal  MUitary  Training  a  id 
Service  Act. 

(2)  Any  enlisted  member  of  any  reset  ve 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces  may,  durt  ag 
the  effective  period  of  this  Act.  apply  foi  a 
period  of  service  equal  to  that  prescribed  In 
subaecuon  (b)  of  this  section  and  his  ip- 
plication  shall  be  accepted:  Provided,  Tl  at 
his  services  can  be  effectively  utilized  aid 
that  his  physical  and  mental  fitness  for  su  :h 
■ervloe  meet  the  standards  prescribed  t)y 
the  head  of  the  department  concerned: 
Provided  further.  That  acUve  service  p<  r- 
formed  purs\iant  to  this  section  shall  x  ot 
prejudice  his  status  as  such  member  of  gv  ;h 
reserve  component:  And  provided  furth  tr. 
That  any  person  who  was  a  member  of  a  :  e- 
serve  component  on  June  26,  I860,  and  w  lo 
thereafter  continued  to  serve  satlsfactor  ly 
m  such  reserve  component,  shall,  if  his  i  ;>- 
plication  for  active  duty  made  pursuant  to 
this  paragraph  U  denied,  be  deferred  fn  m 
Induction  under  this  title  untU  such  tli  ae 
aa  he  Is  ordered  to  active  duty  or  ceases  to 
serve  satisfactorily  In  such  reserve  oomp  )- 
nent. 
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(3)  Wlthm  the  llmlU  of  the  quota  deter- 
mined tmder  section  6(b)  for  the  subdivi- 
sion In  which  be  resides,  any  person,  be- 
tween the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty-six. 
Shall  be  afforded  an  opportunity  to  volunteer 
for  Induction  Into  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  for  the  training  and  service 
prescribed  In  subsection  (b),  but  no  penoa 
who  so  volunteers  shall  be  Inducted  for  such 
training  and  service  so  long  as  he  Is  de- 
ferred after  classification. 

(4)  Within  the  llmlU  of  the  quota  deter- 
mined under  section  5(b)  for  the  subdivi- 
sion in  which  he  resides,  any  person  after 
attaining  the  age  of  seventeen  shall  with  the 
written  consent  of  his  parents  or  guardian  be 
afforded  an  opiwrtunlty  to  volunteer  for  In- 
duction Into  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  for  the  training  and  service  prescribed 
In  subsection  (b). 

(6)  Within  the  limits  of  the  quota  deter- 
mined under  section  5(b)  for  the  subdivi- 
sion In  which  he  resides,  at  such  time  as  In- 
duction Into  the  National  Security  Training 
Corps  ia  authorized  pureiiant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title,  any  person  after  attain- 
ing the  age  of  seventeen  shall  with  the  writ- 
ten consent  of  his  parents  or  guardian  be 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  volunteer  for 
Induction  Into  the  National  Security  Train- 
ing Corps  for  the  training  prescribed  In  sub- 
section (k)  of  section  4  of  this  title. 

(d)  Transfer  to  Reservet;  NJS.T.C. — (1) 
Each  person  who  hereafter  and  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  the  1961  Amendments  to  the 
Universal  Military  Training  and  Service  Act 
Is  Inducted,  enlisted,  or  appointed  and  serves 
for  a  period  of  less  than  three  years  in  one 
of  the  armed  forces  and  meets  the  qualifica- 
tions for  enlistment  or  appointment  In  a  re- 
serve component  of  the  armed  force  In  which 
he  serves,  shall  be  transferred  to  a  reserve 
component  of  such  armed  force,  and  until 
the  expiration  of  a  period  of  five  years  after 
such  transfer,  or  until  he  Is  discharged  from 
such  reswve  component,  whichever  occurs 
first,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  member  of  such 
reserve  component  and  shall  be  subject  to 
such  additional  training  and  service  as  may 
now  or  hereafter  be  prescribed  by  law  for 
such  reserve  component:  Provided,  That  any 
such  person  who  completes  at  least  twenty- 
one  months  of  aervlce  in  the  armed  forces 
and  who  thereafter  serves  satisfactorily  (1) 
on  active  duty  in  the  armed  forcea  under  a 
voluntary  extension  for  a  period  of  at  least 
one  year,  which  extension  Is  hereby  author- 
ized, or  (2)  In  an  organized  unit  of  any  re- 
serve component  of  any  of  the  armed  forces 
for  a  period  of  at  least  thlrty-sU  consecu- 
tive months,  shall,  except  in  time  of  war  cr 
national  emergency  declared  by  the  Congress, 
be  relieved  from  any  further  liability  xmder 
this  subsection  to  serve  in  any  reserve  com- 
ponent of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
SUtes.  but  nothing  in  this  subsection  shall 
be  construed  to  prevent  any  such  person, 
while  in  a  reserve  component  of  such  forces, 
from  being  ordered  or  called  to  acttve  duty 
In  such  forces. 

(2)  Each  person  who  hereafter  and  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  the  1961  Amendments  to 
the  Universal  MlllUry  Training  and  Service 
Act  is  enlisted  under  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (g)  of  this  section  and  who  meets  the 
qualifications  for  enlistment  or  appointment 
in  a  reserve  component  of  the  armed  forces 
shall,  upon  discharge  from  such  enlistment 
under  honorable  conditions,  be  transferred 
to  a  reserve  component  of  the  armed  forces 
of  the  United  States  and  shaU  serve  therein 
for  a  period  of  six  years  or  until  sooner  dis- 
charged. Each  such  person  shall,  so  long  as  be 
is  a  member  of  such  reserve  o(»nponent,  be 
liable  to  be  ordered  to  active  duty,  but  except 
In  time  of  war  or  national  emergency  de- 
clared by  the  Congress  no  such  person  shall 
be  ordered  to  active  duty,  without  his  consent 
and  except  as  hereinafter  provided,  for  more 
than  one  month  in  any  year.  In  caae  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  the  Secretary  of  the 
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Navy,  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  detar- 
nilnes  that  enlistment,  enrollment,  or  ap- 
pointment in,  or  assignment  to,  an  organized 
unit  of  a  reserve  component  or  an  officers* 
training  program  of  the  armed  force  In  which 
he  served  Is  available  to,  and  can  without 
undue  hardship  be  filled  by,  any  such  person. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  person  to  enlist! 
enroll,  or  accept  appointment  In,  or  accept 
assignment  to,  such  organized  unit  or  of- 
ficers' training  program  and  to  serve  satis- 
faotorlly  therein  for  a  period  of  four  years. 
Any  such  person  who  falls  or  refuses  to  per- 
form such  duty  may  be  ordered  to  active 
duty,  without  his  consent,  for  an  additional 
period  of  not  more  than  twelve  consecutive 
months.  Any  such  person  who  enlists  or  ac- 
cepts appointment  in  any  such  organized 
tmit  and  serves  satlsfactorUy  therein  for  a 
period  of  four  yean  shaU,  except  In  time  of 
war  or  national  emergency  declared  by  the 
Congress,  be  relieved  from  any  further  lia- 
bility under  this  subsection  to  serve  in  any 
reserve  component  of  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States,  but  nothing  in  this  subsection 
shall  be  construed  to  prevent  any  such  per- 
son, while  in  a  reserve  component  of  such 
forces,  from  being  ordered  or  called  to  active 
duty  in  such  forces.  Tlie  Secretary  of  Defense 
is  authorized  to  prescribe  regulations  govern- 
ing the  transfer  of  such  persons  within  and 
between  reserve  components  of  the  armed 
forces  and  determining,  for  the  purpose  of 
the  requirements  of  the  foregoing  provUions 
of  thta  paragraph,  the  credit  to  be  allowed 
any  person  so  transferring  for  his  previous 
service  in  one  or  more  reserve  components. 

(3)  Each  person  who,  subsequent  to  June 
19,  1951,  and  on  or  before  August  9,  1966,  is 
inducted,  enlisted,  or  appointed,  under  any 
provision  of  law,  in  the  Armed  Forces,  In- 
cluding the  reserve  oomponenu  thereof,  or 
in  the  National  Security  lYalnlng  Corps,  prior 
to  attaining  the  twenty-sixth  antUversary  of 
his  birth,  shall  be  reqiUred  to  serve  on  active 
training  and  servioe  in  the  Armed  Forces  or 
In  training  In  the  NaUonal  Security  Train- 
ing   Corps,    and    in    a    reserve    component 
for  a   total   period   of  eii^t   years,   unless 
sooner  discharged  on  the  grounds  of  personal 
hardship.    In    accordance    with    x«guUtlons 
and  standards  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  (or  the  Seoetary  of  Traosportetion 
with  respect   to  the  United  States   Coast 
Otiard).  Bach  such  person,  on  release  from 
active   training  and  servioe  In  the   Armed 
Woroee  or  from  training  in  the  National  Se- 
curity Training  Corpe,  U  physlcaUy  and  men- 
taUy   qualified,   ahall    be   transferred    to   a 
reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
shall  serve  therein  for  the  remainder  of  the 
period  which  he  is  required  to  serve  under 
this  paragraph  and  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
member  of  the  reserve  component  during 
that  period.  If  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  or  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force,  or  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation with  respect  to  the  United  States 
Coast   Ouard.   determines  that  enlistment, 
enrollment,  or  appointment  in.  or  assign- 
ment to.  an  organized  unit  of  a  reserve  com- 
ponent or  an  officers'  training  program  of 
the  armed  force  in  which  he  served  is  avail- 
able to,  and  can,  without  undue  personal 
hardship,  be  filled  by  such  a  person,  that 
person  shall  enlist,  enroll,  or  accept  appoint- 
ment in,  or  accept  assignment  to,  the  orga- 
nized unit  or  officers'  training  program   and 
serve  satisfactorily  therein. 

(e)  Pay  and  allowances.— With  reapect  to 
the  persons  Inducted  for  training  and  service 
under  this  title  there  shall  be  paid,  allowed, 
and  extended  the  same  pay,  allowances,  pen- 
sions, disability  and  death  compensation, 
and  other  benefits  as  are  provided  by  law  in 
the  case  of  other  enlisted  men  of  like  grades 
and  length  of  service  of  that  component  of 
the  armed  forces  to  which  they  are  assigned. 
Section  3  of  the  Act  of  JiUy  28,  1947  (Public 
Law  239,  Eightieth  Congress).  U  hereby 
amended  by  deleUng  therefrom  the  foUow- 
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Ing:  "Act  or  Uareh  7.  1942  (66  Stat.  14»-148. 

ch.  166) ,  B6  amended".  Tbe  Act  of  Much  7, 

1942  (60  Stat.  14S-148),  as  amended.  U 
hereby  made  applicable  to  persons  Inducted 
Into  the  armed  forces  pursuant  to  this  title. 

(f)  Civilian  compensation. — ^Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  any 
person  who  is  Inducted  into  the  armed  f  Mtses 
under  this  Act  and  who  before  being  induct- 
ed Into  the  armed  forces  iinder  this  Act  and 
who  before  being  Inducted,  was  receiving 
compensation  from  any  person  may.  while 
serving  under  that  induction,  receive  com- 
pensation from  that  person. 

(g)  National  Security  Council — The  Na- 
tional Security  Council  shall  periodically  ad- 
vise the  Director  of  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem and  coordinate  with  him  the  work  of 
such  State  and  local  volunteer  advisory  com- 
mittees which  the  Director  of  Selective  Serv- 
ice may  establish,  with  respect  to  the  Iden- 
tification, selection,  and  deferment  of  needed 
professional  and  scientific  personnel  and 
those  engaged  in.  and  preparing  for,  critical 
skills  and  other  essential  occupations.  In  the 
performance  of  its  duties  under  this  subsec- 
tion the  National  Security  Council  shall  con- 
sider the  needs  of  both  the  Armed  Forces  and 
tbe  civilian  segment  of  the  population. 

(h)   (Repealed) 

(1)    (Terminated) 

(J)  National  Advisory  Committee,  Medi- 
cal.— Tbe  President  shall  establish  a  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  which  shall  ad- 
vise the  Selective  Service  System  and  shall 
coordinate  the  work  of  such  State  and  local 
volunteer  advisory  committees  as  may  be 
established  to  cooperate  vdth  the  National 
Advisory  Committee,  with  respect  to  the  se- 
lection of  needed  medical  and  dental  and 
allied  specialist  categories  of  persons.  The 
members  of  the  National  Advisory  Committee 
shall  be  selected  from  among  individuals  who 
are  outstanding  in  medicine,  dentistry,  and 
the  sciences  allied  thereto,  but  except  for  the 
professions  of  medicine  and  dentistry,  it  shall 
not  be  mandatory  that  all  such  fields  of  en- 
deavor be  represented  on  the  conunlttee. 

In  the  performance  of  these  functions, 
the  National  Advisory  Committee  and  the 
State  and  local  volunteer  advisory  commit- 
tees shall  give  appropriate  consideration  to 
the  respective  needs  of  the  Armed  Forces  and 
Of  tbe  civilian  population  for  tbe  services  of 
medical,  dental,  and  allied  specialist  person- 
nel; and.  in  determining  tbe  medical,  dental, 
and  allied  specialist  personnel  available  to 
serve  the  necKls  of  any  community,  such  com- 
mittees shall  give  appropriate  consideration 
to  the  availability  in  such  community  of 
medical,  dental,  and  allied  specialist  person- 
nel who  have  attained  the  thirty-fifth  anni- 
versary of  their  birth. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  National  Advis- 
ory Committee  in  conjunction  with  the  State 
and  local  volunteer  advisory  committees  to 
make  determinations  with  respect  to  per- 
sons In  residency  training  programs  who 
shall  be  recommended  for  deferment  for  the 
purpose  of  completing  such  residency  pro- 
grams, and  in  making  such  determinations 
shall  give  appropriate  consideration  to  the 
respective  needs  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  the 
civilian  population.  The  National  Advisory 
Committee  in  conjunction  with  the  State 
and  local  volunteer  advisory  committees  are 
further  authorized  to  make  appropriate  rec- 
ommendations with  respect  to  members  of 
the  faculties  of  medical,  dental,  veterinary, 
and  allied  specialists  schools,  schools  of  pub- 
lic health,  and  with  respect  to  physician,  den- 
tists and' veterinarians  engaged  In  essential 
laboratory  and  clinical  researoh,  having  due 
regard  to  the  respective  needs  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  tbe  civilian  population. 

(k)  Decrease  in  period  of  serrloe;  Opera- 
tion of  National  Security  Training  Ootnmls- 
slon  and  Corps. — (1)  Upon  a  finding  by  him 
that  such  action  is  Justified  by  the  strength 
of  the  Armed  Forces  in  tbe  light  of  Interna- 
tional conditions,  the  President,  upon  rec- 
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omzaendatlon  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
IB  authorixed.  by  Executive  order,  which  sbaU 

b«  unUorm  in  its  application  to  all  persons 
Inducted  under  this  title  but  which  may  vary 
as  to  age  groups,  to  provide  for  (A)  decreas- 
ing periods  of  service  under  this  title  but  in 
no  case  to  a  lesaer  period  of  time  than  can  be 
eoonomlcaUy  utilized,  or  (B)  eliminating  pe- 
riods of  servioe  required  under  this  title. 

(2)  Whenever  the  Congress  shall  be  con- 
current resolution  declare — 

(A)  that  the  period  of  active  service  re- 
quired of  any  age  group  or  groups  of  persons 
Inducted  under  this  title  should  be  decreased 
to  any  period  less  than  twenty-four  months 
which  may  be  designated  in  such  resolution; 
or 

(B)  that  the  period  of  active  service  re- 
quired of  any  age  group  or  groups  of  persons 
Inducted  under  this  title  should  be  elimi- 
nated, 

the  period  of  active  service  In  the  Armed 
Fwces  of  the  age  group  or  groups  designated 
in  any  such  resolution  shall  be  so  decreased 
or  eliminated,  as  the  case  may  be.  Whenever 
the  period  of  active  service  required  under 
this  title  of  persons  who  have  not  attained 
the  nineteenth  anniversary  of  the  day  of  their 
birth  has  been  reduced  or  eliminated  by  the 
President  or  as  a  result  of  the  adoption  of  a 
concurrent  resolution  of  the  Congress  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
section,  all  Individuals  then  at  thereafter 
liable  for  registration  under  this  title  who  on 
that  date  have  not  attained  the  nineteenth 
anniversary  of  tbe  day  of  their  birth  and  have 
not  been  inducted  into  the  Armed  FcMtses 
shall  be  liable,  effective  on  such  date,  for 
induction  into  the  National  Security  Train- 
ing Corps  as  hereinafter  established  for  initial 
military  training  for  a  period  of  six  months. 

(3)  There  is  hereby  established  a  National 
Security  Training  Commission  (herein  called 
the  Conunlsslon),  which  shall  be  composed 
of  five  members,  three  of  whom  shall  be 
civilians  and  two  of  whom  shall  be  active  or 
retired  membere  of  the  Regular  components 
of  any  of  the  Aimed  Forces.  Of  the  three 
civilian  members,  not  more  than  two  shall 
be  of  the  same  pcditical  party.  Members  of 
tbe  Commission  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  frotn  among  persons  of 
outstanding  national  reputation.  The  Presi- 
dent shall  select  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission from  among  its  civilian  members. 
No  person  who  has  been  on  active  duty  as  a 
commissioned  officer  in  a  regular  component 
of  the  Armed  Forces  shall  be  eligible  for  ap- 
pointment as  a  civilian  member  of  tbe  Com- 
mission. Tbe  Commission  shall  have  a  seal 
which  shall  be  Judicially  noted.  At  such  time 
as  the  Commission  shall  be  appointed,  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  paragraph,  there  shall  be 
established  a  National  Security  Training 
Corps. 

(4)  The  term  of  office  of  each  member  of 
the  Commission  shall  be  five  years,  except 
that  (A)  the  terms  of  office  of  the  members 
first  taking  office  shall  expire,  as  designated 
by  the  President  at  the  time  of  appoint- 
ment, two  at  the  end  of  two  yean,  one  at 
the  end  of  three  years,  one  at  the  end  of 
tOMi  years,  and  one  at  the  end  of  five  years, 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  para- 
gn^h;  and  (B)  any  member  appointed  to 
fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  for  which  his  predecessor 
was  appointed,  shall  be  appointed  for  the 
remainder  of  such  term.  Memt>ers  of  the 
Commission,  other  than  active  membere  of 
the  Regular  components  of  the  Amted 
Forces,  while  actually  serving  with  the 
Commission,  shall  receive  a  per  diem  of  not 
to  exceed  $60  for  each  day  engaged  In  the 
business  of  tbe  Commission  and  shall  be 
allowed  tran^>ortatlon  and  a  per  diem  in 
lieu  of  subsistence  of  $9  while  away  from 
their  homes  at  places  of  business  pursuant 
to  such  business. 

(6)  The  Commission  shall,  subject  to  the 
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direction  of  the  President,  exercise  general 
aupervlslon  over  the  training  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Training  Corps,  which  train- 
ing Shall  be  basic  military  training.  The 
Commission  sbaU  establish  such  pollclee  and 
standards  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of 
the  training  of  memben  of  the  National 
Security  Training  Corps  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  The 
Commission  shall  make  adequate  provisions 
for  the  moral  and  ^>irltual  welfare  of  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Security  Training  Corps. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  designate  the 
military  departments  to  carry  out  such 
training.  Each  military  department  so  desig- 
nated shall  carry  out  such  military  training 
In  accordance  with  tbe  policies  and  stand- 
ards of  the  Commission.  The  military  de- 
partment or  departments  so  designated  to 
carry  out  such  military  training  shall,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, and  subject  to  the  policies  and  stand- 
ards established  by  the  Com  mission,  deter- 
mine the  type  or  types  of  basic  military 
training  to  be  given  to  memben  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Training  Corps. 

(6)  Tbe  Commission  is  authorized,  sub- 
ject to  the  civil-service  laws  and  the  Classi- 
fication Act  of  1949,  to  employ  and  fix  the 
compensation  of  such  officere  and  employees 
aa  it  deems  necessary  to  enable  it  to  per- 
form its  functions. 

(7)  Not  later  than  four  months  following 
confirmation  of  the  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion, the  Commission  shall  submit  to  tbe 
Congress  legislative  recommendations  which 
shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to — 

(A)  a  broad  outline  for  a  program  deemed 
by  the  Commission  and  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  to  be  appropriate  to  assure 
that  the  training  carried  out  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  shall  be  of  a  military  nature, 
but  nothing  contained  in  this  paragraph  shall 
be  construed  to  grant  to  the  Commission  t^e 
authority  to  prescribe  the  basic  type  or  types 
of  military  training  to  be  given  members  of 
tbe  National  Security  Training  Corps: 

(B)  measures  for  tbe  personal  safety, 
health,  welfare  and  morals  of  members  of  the 
National  Security  Training  Corps; 

(C)  a  code  of  conduct,  together  with  pen- 
alties for  violation  thereof; 

(D)  measures  deemed  necessary  to  imple- 
ment the  policies  and  standards  established 
under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (5)  of  this 
subsection;  and 

(E)  disabUity  and  death  benefits  and  other 
benefits,  and  the  obligations,  duties,  liabili- 
ties, and  responsibilities,  to  be  granted  to  or 
imposed  upon  memben  of  tbe  National  Se- 
curity Training  Corpe. 

All  legislative  recommendations  submitted 
under  this  paragrt4>h  shall  be  referred  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  two 
Houses,  and  each  of  such  conunittees  shall, 
not  later  than  tbe  expiration  of  the  flnt 
period  of  46  calendar  days,  of  continuous 
sessions  of  the  Congress,  following  the  date 
on  which  the  recommendations  provided  for 
In  this  paragraph  are  transmitted  to  the 
Congress,  report  thereon  to  its  House:  Pro- 
vided, That  any  bill  or  resolution  reported 
with  respect  to  such  recommendations  shall 
be  privileged  and  may  be  called  up  by  any 
member  of  either  House  but  shall  be  subject 
to  amendment  as  If  it  were  not  so  privileged. 

(8)  No  person  shall  be  Inducted  Into  tbe 
National  Security  Training  Corps  until 
after— 

(A)  a  code  of  conduct,  together  with  pen- 
alties for  violation  thereof,  and  measures 
providing  for  disability  and  death  benefits 
have  been  enacted  into  law;  and 

(B)  such  other  legislative  recommenda- 
tions as  are  provided  for  in  paragn4>h  (7) 
shall  have  been  considered  and  such  recom- 
mendations or  any  portion  thereof  shall  have 
been  enacted  with  or  without  amendments 
into  law;  and 

(C)  the  period  of  servioe  required  under 
this  tlUe  of  persons  who  have  not  attamed 
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the  nineteenth  anniversary  of  the  dw  ot 
their  birth  has  been  reduced  or  ellmlnat^  by 
the  President  or  as  a  result  of  the  adogUon 
of  a  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Congrw  In 
accordance  with  paragraph  (2)  of  this  ^b- 
section. 

(9)  Six  months  following  the  conunezae- 
ment  of  Induction  of  persons  Into  the  na- 
tional Security  TValnlng  Corps,  and 
annually  thereafter,  the  Commlsadon 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  comprehenslvi 
port  describing  In  detail  the  operation  o: 
National  Security  Training  Corps,  Incl 
the  number  of  persons  Inducted  th( 
list  of  camps  and  stations  at  which 
Is  being  conducted,  a  report  on  the  n 
of  deaths  and  Injuries  occurring  during 
training  and  the  causes  thereof,  an  esti 
of  the  performance  of  the  persons  lndu< 
therein.  Including  an  analysis  of  the 
clpltnary  problems  encountered  during 
preceding  six  months,  the  number  of  clvlUi 
employees  of  the  Commission  and  the 
mlnlstratlve  costs  of  the  Commission.  Sim 
taneously,  there  shall  be  submitted  to 
Congress  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  a 
port  setting  forth  an  estimate  of  the  vi 
of  the  training  conducted  diu-lng  the  pi 
ceding  six  months,  the  cost  of  the  training 
program  chargeable  to  the  approprlatlo  is 
made  to  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  t  « 
number  of  personnel  of  the  Armed  Pore  « 
directly  engaged  In  the  conduct  of  sui  b 
training. 

(10)  Each  person  Inducted  Into  the  N  t- 
ttonal  SecTirlty  Training  Corps  shall  be  cox  i- 
pensated  at  the  monthly  rate  of  $30:  Pr  >- 
vided,  however.  That  each  such  person,  ha  t- 
Ing  a  dependent  or  dependents  as  such  ten  u 
are  deflned  In  the  Career  Compensation  A  st 
of  1949,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  d  >- 
pendency  allowance  equal  to  the  sum  of  tne 
basic  allowance  for  quarters  provided  1  or 
persons  In  pay  grade  E-1  by  section  30a  f) 
of  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949  as 
amended  by  section  3  of  the  Dependents"  /  s- 
Blstance  Act  of  1950  as  may  be  extended  pi  as 
t40  so  long  as  such  person  has  In  effect  m 
allotment  equal  to  the  amount  of  such  i  e- 
pendency  allowance  for  the  support  of  tie 
dependent  or  dependents  on  whose  accou  it 
the  allowance  Is  claimed. 

(11)  No  person  Inducted  Into  the  N  i- 
tlonal  Security  Training  Corps  shall  be  ■!- 
Blgned  for  training  at  an  Installation  locat  k1 
on  land  outside  the  contmental  Unit  td 
States,  except  that  residents  of  Terrltorl  !s 
and  possessions  of  the  United  States  may  !  >e 
trained  In  the  Territory  or  possession  fnxn 
which  they  were  Inducted. 

(1)  Active  duty  and  commissions  of  me<  1- 
cal,  dental,  and  allied  specialists. — (l)  Tie 
President  may  order  to  active  duty  (ott  Br 
than  for  training) ,  as  defined  In  sectl  >n 
101(32)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  lor 
a  period  of  not  more  than  twenty-four  co  a- 
secutlve  months,  with  or  without  his  consent, 
any  member  of  a  reserve  component  of  t  tie 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  who  Is  in 
a  medical,  dental,  or  allied  specialist  ca<  e- 
gory,  who  has  not  attained  the  thlrty-fll  :h 
anniversary  of  the  date  of  his  birth.  a]td 
has  not  performed  at  least  one  year  of  acti  ^e 
duty  (other  than  for  training).  This  subs^ 
tlon  does  not  affect  or  limit  the  authori 
to  order  members  of  the  reserve  componen  a 
to  active  duty  contained  In  section  672  pt 
Utle  10.  United  States  Code. 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  computation  of 
the  periods  of  active  duty  (other  than  f(ir 
training)  referred  to  In  subsection  (1 ) ,  cred  t 
shall  be  given  for  all  periods  of  one  day  i  ir 
more  performed  under  competent  orders,  e;  - 
cept  that  no  credit  shall  be  allowed  for  p  - 
Hods  spent  In  student  programs  prior  i  o 
receipt  of  the  appropriate  professional  degn  e 
or  In  Intern  training. 

(3)  Any  person  who  is  called  or  order*  d 
to  active  duty  (other  than  for  training)  froi  a 
a  reserve  components  of  the  Armed  Foro  a 
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of  the  United  States  after  September  5, 19S0, 
and  thereafter  serrea  on  active  duty  (other 
than  for  training)  as  a  medical,  dental,  or 
allied  qMclallst  for  a  period  of  twelve  months 
or  more  shall,  upon  release  from  active  duty 
or  within  six  months  thereafter,  be  afforded 
an  opportunity  to  resign  his  commission 
from  the  reserve  component  of  which  he  Is  a 
member  unless  he  Is  otherwise  obligated  to 
serve  on  active  mUltary  training  and  service 
In  the  Armed  Forces  or  In  training  in  a  re- 
serve component  by  law  or  contract. 

(4)  Any  physician  or  dentist  who  meets 
the  qualifications  for  a  Reserve  Commission 
In  the  respective  military  department  shall, 
so  long  as  there  Is  a  need  for  the  services  of 
such  a  physician  or  dentist,  be  afforded  an 
opportunity  to  volunteer  for  a  period  of  ac- 
tive duty  (other  than  for  training)  of  not 
less  than  twenty-four  months.  Any  physician 
or  dentist  who  so  volunteers  his  service,  and 
meets  the  qualifications  for  a  Reserve  com- 
mission shall  be  ordered  to  active  duty  (other 
than  for  training)  for  not  less  than  twenty- 
four  months,  notwithstanding  the  grade  or 
rank  to  which  such  physician  or  dentist  is 
entitled. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Selection.— (1)  The  selection  of 
persons  for  training  and  service  under  sec- 
tion 4  shall  be  made  In  an  Impartial  manner, 
under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Pres- 
ident may  prescribe,  from  the  persons  who 
are  liable  for  such  training  and  service  and 
Who  at  the  time  of  selection  are  registered 
and  classified,  but  not  deferred  or  exempted : 
Provided.  That  In  the  selection  of  persons 
for  training  and  service  under  ^hls  title,  and 
in  the  Interpretation  and  execution  of  the 
provisions  of  this  title,  there  shall  be  no  dis- 
crimination against  any  person  on  account  of 
race  or  color:  Provided  further.  That  in  the 
classification  of  registrants  wlthm  the  Juris- 
diction of  any  local  board,  the  registrants 
of  any  particular  registration  may  be  classi- 
fied, in  the  manner  prescribed  by  and  in  ac- 
cordance   with   rules   and   regulations   pre- 
scribed  by   the   President,   before,   together 
with,  or  after  the  registrants  of  any  prior 
registration  or  registrations;  and  in  the  selec- 
tion for  induction  of  persons  within  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  any  local  board  and  within  any 
particular   classification,   persons  who   were 
registered  at  any  particular  reglstratioii  may 
be  selected.  In  the  manner  prescribed  by  and 
In  accordance  with  rules  and  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  President,   before,   together 
with,  or  after  persons  who  were  registered 
at   any  prior   registration   or   registrations: 
Provided  further.  That  nothing  herein  shall 
be  construed  to  prohibit  the  President,  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe, from  providing  for  the  selection  or 
induction  of  persons  qualified  In  needed  med- 
ical,  dental,   or   allied    specialist    categories 
pursuant  to  requisitions  submitted  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense:  And  provided  further. 
That    notwithstanding   any   other   provision 
of  law,  except  section  314  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1426),  no  per- 
son who  is  qualified  In  a   needed  medical, 
dental,  or  allied  specialist  category,  and  who 
Is  liable  for  Induction   under  section  4  of 
this  title,  shall  be  held  to  be  Ineligible  for 
appointment  as  a  commissioned  officer  of  an 
Armed  Force  of  the  United  States  on  the  sole 
ground  that  he  Is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  or  has  not  made  a  declaration  of  in- 
tent to  t>ecome  a  citizen  thereof,  and  any 
such  person  who  is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  and  who  Is  appointed  as  a  commis- 
sloued  officer  may.  In  lieu  of  the  oath  pre- 
scribed by  section  1767  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes, as  amended   (5  VS.C.  16),  take  such 
oath  of  service  and  obedience  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  may  prescribe:  And  provided 
further.  That — 

(1)  No  local  board  shall  order  for  Induc- 
tion for  traming  and  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  any  person  who 
has  not  attained  the  age  of  nineteen  unless 
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there  la  not  within  the  Jurlsdiotlon  of  such 
local  board  a  sulSclent  number  of  persons 
who  are  deemed  by  such  local  board  to  be 
available  for  induction  and  who  have  at- 
tained the  age  of  nineteen  to  enaUe  such 
local  board  to  meet  a  call  for  men  which 
it  lias  been  ordered  to  furnish  for  induction. 

(2)  no  local  board  shall  order  for  induction 
for  training  and  service  in  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  any  person  who  has  not 
attained  tlie  age  of  nineteen,  if  there  is  any 
person  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  such  local 
board  who  (1)  is  as  much  as  ninety  days 
older,  (11)  has  not  attained  the  age  of  nine- 
teen, and  (ill)  is  deemed  by  the  local  board 
to  be  available  for  induction;  and 

(3)  no  local  board  shall  order  for  induc- 
tion for  training  and  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  SUtes  an  alien  unless 
such  alien  shall  have  resided  in  the  United 
States  for  one  jrear. 

(2)  Repealed  by  Public  Law  91-124. 

(b)  Quortas. — Quotas  of  men  to  be  In- 
ducted for  training  and  service  \inder  this 
title  shall  be  determined  for  each  State, 
Territory,  possession,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  subdivisions  thereof,  on 
the  basis  of  the  actual  number  of  men  in  the 
several  States,  Territories,  possessions,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  sub- 
divisions thereof,  who  are  liable  for  such 
training  and  service  but  who  are  not  de- 
ferred after  classification,  except  that  credits 
shall  be  given  In  fixing  such  quotas  for  resi- 
dents of  such  subdivisions  who  are  In  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  on  the 
date  fixed  for  determining  such  quotas.  After 
such  quotas  are  fixed,  credits  shaU  be  given 
in  filling  such  quotas  for  residents  of  such 
subdivisions  who  subsequently  become  mem- 
bers of  such  forces.  Until  the  actual  numbers 
necessary  for  determming  the  quotas  are 
known,  the  quotas  may  be  based  on  esti- 
mates, and  subsequent  adjustments  therein 
shall  be  made  when  such  actual  numbers 
are  known.  All  computations  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  made  in  acordance  with  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  the  President  may 
prescribe. 

(c)  Grade  or  rank  in  Armed  Forces  of 
medical,  dental,  and  allied  specialists. — Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law, 
any  qualified  person  who — 

(1)  is  liable  for  induction;  or 

(2)  as  a  member  of  a  Reserve  component 
Is  ordered  to  active  duty, 

as  a  physician,  or  dentist,  or  In  an  allied 
specialist  category  in  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States,  shall,  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  President,  be  appointed, 
reappointed,  or  promoted  to  such  grade  or 
rank  as  may  be  commensurate  with  his  pro- 
fessional education,  experience,  or  ability: 
Provided,  That  any  person  In  a  needed 
medical,  dental,  or  allied  specialist  category 
who  falls  to  qualify  for,  or  who  does  not 
accept,  a  commission,  or  whose  commission 
has  been  terminated,  may  be  used  in  his 
professional   capacity  In  an  enlisted  grade. 

(d)  Whenever  the  President  has  provided 
for  the  selection  of  persons  for  training  and 
service  in  accordance  with  random  selection 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  calls 
for  induction  may  be  placed  under  such 
riiles  and  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe, 
notwithstanding  the  provisicms  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section. 

(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  not  more  than  130,000  persons 
may  be  Inducted  Into  the  Armed  Forces 
under  this  Act  in  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1972.  and  not  more  than  140,000 
in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  unless 
a  nimiber  greater  than  that  auth(»-lzed  in 
this  subsection  for  such  fiscal  year  or  years 
Is  authorized  by  a  law  enacted  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection. 

Sec.  6(a)  Exemptions  from  registraUoa 
and  service. — ( l )  Conunisstoned  officers,  war- 
rant officers,  pay  clerks,  enlisted  men,  and 
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avUtloo  cadets  at  the  Regular  Army,  the 
Navy,  the  Air  Force,  the  ICailne  Oxps.  the 
Coast  Guard,  and  the  Kovlronmental  Science 
Services  Administration;  cadets.  United 
States  MUltary  Academy  midshipmen,  United 
Stotes  Nayal  Academy;  cadets.  United  States 
Air  Poroe  Academy;  cadets.  United  States 
Coast  Guard  Academy;  midshipmen,  Mer- 
cliant  Marine  Reserve,  United  States  Naval 
Reserves;  students  enrolled  in  an  officer 
procurement  program  at  military  colleges  the 
ourriculum  of  which  is  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense;  members  of  the  reserve 
oomponeats  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  the 
Coast  Guard,  while  on  active  duty;  and  for- 
eign dlpIomaUc  representatlvea,  technical 
attacbte  of  foreign  embassies  and  legations, 
consuls  general,  consuls,  vice  consuls  and 
other  consular  agents  of  foreign  countries 
Who  are  not  citlaeca  of  the  United  States, 
and  members  of  their  famlllee,  and  persons 
in  other  categories  to  be  specified  by  the 
President  who  are  not  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  shall  not  be  required  to  be  registered 
luder  section  3  and  shall  be  relieved  from 
liability  for  training  and  service  under  sec- 
tion 4,  except  that  aliens  admitted  for  per- 
manent residence  in  the  United  States  shall 
not  t>e  so  exempted: 

Provided.  That  any  alien  lawfully  admitted 
for  permanent  residence  as  defined  In  para- 
graph (20)  of  section  101(a)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended  (66 
Stat.  163,  8  U.S.C.  1101),  and  who  by  reason 
of  occupational  status  is  subject  to  adjust- 
ment to  non -immigrant  status  under  para- 
graph (15)  (A),  (16)(E),or  (15)  (O)  of  such 
section  101(a)  but  who  executes  a  waiver  in 
accordance  with  section  247(b)  of  that  Act 
of  all  rights,  privileges,  exemptions,  and  Im- 
munities which  would  otherwise  accrue  to 
him  as  a  result  of  that  occupational  status, 
shall  be  subject  to  registration  under  section 
3  of  this  Act,  but  shall  be  deferred  from  in- 
duction for  training  and  service  for  so  long  as 
such  occupational  status  continues. 

Any  person  who  subsequent  to  June  24, 
1948,  serves  on  active  duty  for  a  period  of 
not  less  than  twelve  months  in  the  armed 
forces  of  a  nation  with  which  the  United 
States  Is  associated  In  mutual  defense  activ- 
ities as  defined  by  the  President,  may  be 
exempted  from  training  and  service,  but  not 
from  registration,  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions prescrtbed  by  the  President,  except  that 
no  such  exemption  shall  be  granted  to  any 
person  who  is  a  national  of  a  country  which 
does  not  grant  reciprocal  privileges  to  cltl- 
sens  of  the  United  States :  Provided,  That  any 
active  duty  performed  prior  to  June  24,  1948, 
by  a  person  in  the  armed  forces  of  a  country 
allied  with  the  United  States  during  World 
War  n  and  with  which  the  United  States  is 
associated  in  such  mutual  defense  activi- 
ties, shall  be  credited  in  the  computation  of 
such  twelve-month  period :  Provided  further. 
That  any  person  who  is  in  a  medical,  dental, 
or  allied  specialist  category  not  otherwise  de- 
ferred or  exempted  imder  this  subsection 
shall  be  liable  for  registration  and  training 
and  service  until  the  thirty-fifth  anniversary 
of  the  date  of  his  birth. 

(2)  Commissioned  officers  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  and  members  of  the  Reserve 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  while  on  active 
duty  and  assigned  to  staff  the  various  offices 
and  bureaus  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  in- 
cluding the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  or 
assigned  to  the  Coast  Guard,  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons.  Department  of  Justice,  or  the  Envi- 
ronmental Science  Services  Administration 
shall  not  be  required  to  be  registered  under 
section  3  and  shall  be  relieved  from  liability 
for  training  and  service  under  section  4.  Not- 
withstanding the  preceding  sentence,  com- 
missioned officers  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  and  members  of  the  Reserve  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  who,  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  this  paragraph,  had  been 
detailed  or  assigned  to  duty  other  than  that 
specified  in  the  preceding  sentence  shall  not 
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be  required  to  be  registered  under  section  3 
and  sbaU  be  rdleved  from  llabUlty  for  train- 
ing and  aervloe  imder  sectkm  4. 

(b)  Veterans'  exemptions. — (1)  No  person 
who  served  honorably  on  active  duty  between 
September  16,  1940,  and  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  title  for  a  period  of  twelve 
months  ot  more,  or  between  December  7, 
1941,  and  September  2,  1945,  for  a  period  in 
excess  of  ninety  days,  in  the  Army,  the  Air 
Force,  the  Navy,  the  Marine  Corps,  the  Coast 
Guard,  the  Public  Health  Service,  or  the 
armed  forces  of  any  country  allied  with  the 
United  States  in  World  War  n  prior  to 
September  2,  1945,  shall  be  liable  for  induc- 
tion for  training  and  service  under  this  title, 
except  after  a  declaration  of  war  or  national 
emergency  made  by  the  Congress  subsequent 
bo  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title. 

(2)  No  person  who  served  honorably  on 
active  duty  between  September  16,  1940,  and 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title  for  a 
period  of  ninety  days  or  more  but  less  than 
twelve  months  In  the  Army,  the  Air  Force, 
the  Navy,  the  Marine  Corps,  the  Coast  Guard, 
the  Public  Health  Service,  or  the  armed 
forces  of  any  country  allied  with  the  United 
States  In  World  War  n  prior  to  September  2, 
1945,  shall  be  liable  for  induction  for  train- 
ing and  service  under  this  title,  except  after 
a  declaration  of  war  or  national  emergency 
made  by  the  Congress  subsequent  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  title,  if — 

(A)  the  local  board  determines  that  he  is 
regularly  enlisted  or  commissioned  in  any 
organized  unit  of  a  reserve  component  of  the 
armed  force  in  which  he  served,  provided 
such  unit  is  reasonably  accessible  to  such 
person  without  unduly  interrupting  his  nor- 
mal pursuits  and  activities  (including  at- 
tendance at  a  college  or  university  in  which 
he  is  regularly  enrolled),  or  in  a  reserve 
component  (other  than  in  an  organized  unit) 
of  such  armed  force  In  any  case  In  which 
enlistment  or  commission  in  an  organized 
unit  of  a  reserve  component  of  such  armed 
force  is  not  available  to  him;  or 

(B)  the  local  board  determines  that  en- 
listment or  commission  in  a  reserve  com- 
ponent of  such  armed  force  Is  not  available 
to  him  or  that  he  has  voluntarily  enlisted 
or  accepted  appointment  in  an  c»-ganlzed 
unit  of  a  reserve  component  of  an  armed 
force  other  than  the  armed  force  in  which 
he  served. 

Nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  applicable  to  any  person  to  whom 
paragri^h  (1)  of  this  subsection  Is  appli- 
cable. 

(3)  Except  as  provided  in  section  6(a)  of 
this  Act,  and  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  no  person  who  (A)  has 
served  honorably  on  active  duty  after  Sep- 
tember 16,  1940,  for  a  period  of  not  less  than 
one  year  in  the  Army,  the  Air  Force,  the  Navy, 
the  Marine  Corps,  or  the  Coast  Guard,  or 
(B)  subsequent  to  September  16,  1940,  was 
discharged  for  the  convenience  of  the  Gov- 
ernment after  having  served  honorably  on 
active  duty  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  six 
months  in  the  Army,  the  Air  Force,  the  Navy, 
the  Marine  Corps,  or  the  Coast  Guard,  or  (C) 
has  served  for  a  period  of  not  less  than 
twenty-four  months  (1)  as  a  commissioned 
officer  In  the  Public  Health  Service  or  (11)  as 
a  commissioned  officer  in  the  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey,  shall  be  liable  for  induction 
for  training  and  service  under  this  Act,  ex- 
cept after  a  declaration  of  war  or  national 
emergency  made  by  the  Congress  subsequent 
to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title. 

(4)  No  person  who  is  honorably  discharged 
upon  the  completion  of  an  enlistment  pur- 
suant to  section  4(c)  shall  be  liable  for  in- 
duction for  training  and  service  under  this 
title,  except  after  a  declaration  of  war  or 
national  emergency  made  by  the  Congress 
subsequent  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
title. 

(5)  For  the  purposes  of  computation  of 
the  periods  of  active  duty  referred  to  in  para- 
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gn4>hs  (1),  (2),  or  (3)  of  this  subsection,  no 
credit  shall  be  allowed  for — 

(A)  periods  of  active  duty  training  per- 
formed as  a  memt>er  of  a  reserve  ctxnponent 
pursuant  to  an  order  to  call  to  active  duty 
solely  for  training  purposes; 

(B)  periods  of  active  duty  in  which  the 
service  consisted  solely  of  training  imder  the 
Army  sp>eclallzed  training  program,  the  Army 
Air  Force  college  training  program,  or  any 
similar  program  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Navy,  Marine  Corps,  or   Coast  Guard; 

(C)  periods  of  active  duty  as  a  cadet  at  the 
United  States  Military  Academy  or  United 
States  Coast  Guard  Academy,  as  or  a  mid- 
shipman at  the  United  States  Naval  Academy, 
or  in  a  preparatory  school  after  nomination 
as  a  principal,  alternate,  or  candidate  for 
admission  to  any  of  such  academies; 

(D)  periods  of  active  duty  in  any  of  the 
armed  forces  while  being  processed  for  entry 
into  or  separation  from  any  educational  pro- 
gram or  iojtltution  referred  to  in  paragraphs 
(B)  or  (C);  or 

(E)  periods  of  active  duty  performed  by 
medical,  dental,  or  allied  specialists  in  stu- 
dent programs  prior  to  receipt  of  the  appro- 
priate professional  degree  or  in  Intern 
training. 

(c)  Reserve  components  exemptions. — (1) 
Persons  who,  on  February  1, 1951,  were  mem- 
bers of  organized  units  of  the  federally  rec- 
ognized National  Guard,  the  federally  recog- 
nized Air  National  Guard,  the  Officers'  Re- 
serve Corps,  the  Regular  Army  Reserve,  the 
Air  Force  Reserve,  the  Enlisted  Reserve 
Corps,  the  Naval  Reserve,  the  Marine  Corps 
Reserve,  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve,  or  tlie 
Public  Health  Service  Reserve,  shall,  so  l(Hig 
as  they  continue  to  be  such  members  and 
satisfactorily  participate  in  scheduled  drills 
and  training  periods  as  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  be  exempt  from  train- 
ing and  service  by  induction  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title,  but  shall  not  be  exempt 
from  registration  unless  on  active  duty. 

(2)  (A)  Any  person,  other  than  a  person 
referred  to  In  subsection  (d)  of  this  section, 
who— 

(i)  prior  to  the  Issuance  of  orders  for  him 
to  tvporX,  for  Induction;  or 

(11)  prior  to  the  date  scheduled  for  his  In- 
duction and  pursuant  to  a  proclamation  by 
the  Governor  of  a  State  tci  the  effect  that  the 
authorized  strength  of  any  organized  unit  of 
the  National  Guard  of  that  State  cannot  be 
maintained  by  the  enlistment  or  appoint- 
ment of  persons  who  have  not  been  Issued 
orders  to  report  for  Induction  under  this 
title;  or 

(ill)  prior  to  the  date  scheduled  for  his  in- 
duction and  pursuant  to  a  determination  by 
the  President  that  the  strength  of  the  Ready 
Reserve  of  the  Army  Reserve,  Naval  Reserve, 
Marine  Corps  Reserve.  Air  Force  Reserve,  or 
Coast  Guard  Reserve  cannot  be  maintained 
by  the  enlistment  or  appointment  of  persons 
who  have  not  been  Issued  (Htlers  to  report 
for  Induction,  under  this  title; 
enlists  or  accepts  appointment,  before  at- 
taining the  age  of  26  years,  in  the  Ready  Re- 
serve of  any  Reserve  component  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  the  Army  National  Guard,  or  the  Air 
National  Guard,  shall  be  deferred  from  train- 
ing and  service  under  this  title  so  long  as  he 
serves  satisfactorily  as  a  member  of  an  or- 
ganized unit  of  such  Reserve  or  National 
Guard  in  accordance  with  section  270  of  title 
10  or  section  502  of  title  32,  United  States 
Code,  as  the  case  may  be,  or  satisfactorily 
performs  such  other  Ready  Reserve  service  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. Enlistments  or  i^polntments  under 
subparagraphs  (11)  and  (111)  of  this  clause 
may  be  accepted  notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  section  15(d)  of  this  title.  Notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  subsection  (h)  oS 
this  section,  no  person  deferred  under  this 
clause  who  has  completed  six  years  of  such 
satisfactory  service  as  a  member  of  the  Readr 
Reserve  or  National  Guard,  and  who  during 
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such  service  has  performed  aotlve  duty/ for 
tntinlng  with  an  armed  force  for  not /less 
than  four  consecutive  months,  shall  be  Imble 
for  Induction  for  training  and  service  under 
this  Aot,  except  after  a  declaration  of  war  or 
national  emergency  made  by  the  Congress 
after  August  9,  1955.  In  no  event  shaU  the 
number  of  enlistments  or  i4>polntiz  ents 
made  under  authority  of  this  paragn^jti  in 
any  fiscal  year  in  any  Reserve  componei  it  of 
the  Armed  Forces  or  In  the  Army  Natl  onal 
Guard  or  the  Air  National  Guard  cauw  the 
personnel  strength  of  such  Reserve  compo- 
nent or  the  Army  National  Guard  or  th  i  Air 
National  Guard,  as  the  case  may  be,  t<  ex- 
ceed the  personnel  strength  for  which  f  inds 
have  been  made  available  by  the  Congrea  i  for 
such  fiscal  year. 

(B)  A  person  who.  under  the  provlsk  n  of 
law.  Is  exempt  or  deferred  from  training  and 
service  under  this  Act  by  reason  of  n  lem- 
bershlp  in  a  reserve  component,  the  irmy 
National  Gviard,  or  the  Air  National  Otiatd, 
as  the  case  may  be,  shall.  If  he  becon  m  a 
member  of  another  reserve  component,  the 
Army  National  Guard,  or  the  Air  Natl  anal 
Guard,  as  the  case  may  be,  continue  t  >  be 
exempt  or  deferred  to  the  same  extent  ia  If 
he  had  not  become  a  member  of  another 
reserve  component,  the  Army  National  Q\  lard, 
or  the  Air  National  Guard,  as  the  case  may 
be,  so  long  as  he  continues  to  serve  satu  fac- 
torlly. 

(C)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (b) 
and  the  provisions  of  this  subsection,  no  per- 
son who  becomes  a  member  of  a  reserve  i  om- 
ponent  after  February  1,  1961,  shaU  thereby 
be  exempt  from  registration  or  training  and 
service  by  Induction  under  the  provislo)  is  of 
this  Act. 

(D)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provslon 
of  this  Act,  the  President,  imder  such  :  Tiles 
and  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  may 
provide  that  any  person  enlisted  or  appol  Qted 
after  October  4,  1981.  m  the  Ready  Reierve 
of  any  reserve  component  of  the  Aimed 
Forces  (other  than  under  section  611(1)  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code) .  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard,  or  the  Air  National  Oiiard. 
prior  to  attaining  age  of  twenty-six  yeai  i.  or 
any  person  enlisted  or  appointed  In  the  f  rmy 
National  Guard  or  the  Air  National  Guai  d  or 
enlisted  In  the  Ready  Reserve  of  any  r«  srve 
component  prior  to  attaining  the  ag  i  of 
eighteen  years  and  six  months  and  def«  rred 
under  the  prior  provisions  of  this  paragi  aph 
as  amended  by  the  Act  of  October  4  1961 
Public  Law  87-378  (75  Stat.  807).  or  under 
section  262  of  the  Armed  Forces  Reserve  Act 
of  1952,  as  amended,  who  falls  to  serve  sjtis- 
factorlly  during  his  obligated  period  of  ssrv- 
Ice  as  a  member  of  such  Ready  Reservn  or 
National  Guard  or  the  Ready  Reserve  of  an- 
other reserve  component  or  the  Natlmal 
Guard  of  which  he  becomes  a  member,  nay 
be  selected  for  training  and  service  and  in- 
ducted Into  the  armed  force  of  which  Juch 
reserve  component  Is  a  part,  prior  to  the 
selection  and  Induction  of  other  pen  ons 
liable  therefor. 

(d)  Officers'  training;  Deferment  of  itu- 
dents  authorized.— (1)  Within  such  n  un- 
bers  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secreary 
of  Defense,  any  person  who  (A)  has  beei  i  or 
may  hereafter  be  selected  for  enrollmen ;  or 
continuance  in  the  senior  division.  Reairve 
Officers'  Training  Corps,  or  the  Air  Reserve 
Officers'  Training  Corp.  or  the  Naval  Re»  rve 
Officers'  Training  Corps,  or  the  naval  fend 
Marine  Corps  officer  candidate  training  Pro- 
gram established  by  the  Act  of  Aug\ist  13 
1946  (60  Stat.  1067).  as  amended,  or  the 
Reserve  officers'  candidate  program  of  the 
Navy,  or  the  platoon  leaders'  class  of  the 
Marine  Corps,  or  the  officer  procuren  ent 
programs  of  the  Coast  Guard  and  the  O  last 
Guard  Reserve,  or  appointed  an  enilgn. 
United  States  Naval  Reserve.  whUe  un  ler 
going  professional  training;    (B)   agrees    In 
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writing,  to  accept  a  commission.  If  tendered, 
and  to  serve,  subject  to  order  of  tha  Secre- 
tary of  the  military  department  having  Juris- 
diction over  him  (or  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation with  respect  to  the  Umted  States 
Coast  Guard)    not  less  than   two  years  on 
active  duty  after  receipt  of  a  conunlsslon;  and 
(C)  agrees  to  remain  a  member  of  a  regular 
or  reserve  component  until  the  eighth  anni- 
versary of  the  receipt  of  a  commission  In 
accordance   with  his   obligation   under   the 
first  sentence  of  section  661  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  or  until  the  sixth  anniversary  of 
the  receipt  of  a  commission  In  accordance 
with  his  obligation  under  the  second  aen- 
tenoe  of  secUon  651  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  shall  be  deferred  from  Induction  iinder 
this  title  until  after  completion  or  termina- 
tion of  the  course  of  Instruclon  and  so  long 
as  he  continues  In  a  regular  or  reserve  status 
upon  being  commissioned,  but  ahaU  not  be 
exempt  from  registration.  Such  persons,  ex- 
cept those  persons  who  have  prevloxisly  com- 
pleted an  initial  period  of  military  training 
or  an  equivalent  period  of  active  military 
training  and  service,  shall  be  required  while 
enrolled  in  such  program  to  complete  a  peri- 
od of  training  eqtial   (as  determined  imder 
regulations   approved    by   the   Secretary   of 
Defense  or  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
with    respect    to    the    United    States    Coast 
Guard)  In  duration  and  type  of  training  to 
an  Initial  period  of  military  training.  There 
shall  be  added  to  the  obligated  active  commis- 
sioned service  of  any  person  who  has  agreed 
to  perform  such  obligatory  service  In  return 
for    financial    assistance    while   attending    a 
civilian  college  under  any  such  training  pro- 
gram a  period  of  not  to  exceed  one  year.  Ex- 
cept as  provided  in  paragraph  (5) ,  upon  the 
succeeaful  completion  by  any  person  of  the 
required   course   of   Instruction   under  any 
program   listed    In    clause    (A)    of   the    first 
sentence  of  this  paragraph,  such  person  shall 
b*-  tendered  a  commlseion  In  the  appropriate 
reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces  If 
he  is  otherwise  qualified  for  such  appoint- 
ment. 

If.  at  the  time  of,  or  subsequent  to,  such 
appointment,  the  armed  forces  In  which 
such  person  Is  commissioned  does  not  re- 
quire his  service  on  active  duty  in  fulfill- 
ment of  the  obligation  undertaken  by  him 
In  compliance  with  clause  (B)  of  the  first 
sentence  of  this  paragraph,  such  person  shall 
be  ordered  to  active  duty  for  training  with 
such  armed  force  in  the  grade  In  which  he 
was  commissioned  for  a  period  of  active  duty 
for  training  of  not  less  than  three  months 
or  more  than  six  months  (not  including 
duty  performed  under  section  270(a)  of  title 
10  (United  States  Code),  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  military  department 
concerned  to  be  necessary  to  qualify  such 
person  for  a  mobilization  assignment.  Upon 
being  commissioned  and  assigned  to  a  re- 
serve component,  such  person  shall  be  re- 
quired to  serve  therein,  or  In  a  reserve  com- 
ponent of  any  other  armed  force  in  which 
he  Is  later  appointed,  until  the  eighth  anni- 
versary of  the  receipt  of  such  commission 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  section. 
So  long  as  such  person  performs  satisfactory 
service,  as  determined  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  he  shall 
be  deferred  from  training  and  service  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  If  such  person 
falls  to  i>erform  satisfactory  service,  and  such 
failiu-e  is  not  excused  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  his  com- 
mission may  be  revoked  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  military  department  concerned. 

(2)  In  addition  to  the  training  programs 
enumerated  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section, and  under  such  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  (or  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasiu7  with  respect  to  the  United 
States  Coast  Gtiard)  may  approve,  the  Sec- 
retaries of  the  military  departments  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  are  authorised  to 
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establish  officer  candidate  programs  leading 
to  the  commissioning  of  persons  on  active 
duty.  Any  person  heretofore  or  hereaftet 
enlisted  In  the  Army  Reserve,  the  Naval  Re- 
serve, the  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  the  >Vlr  Force 
Reserve,  or  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve  who 
thereafter  has  been  or  may  be  commissioned 
therein  upon  graduation  from  an  Officers' 
Candidate  School  of  such  Armed  Force  shall, 
If  not  ordered  to  active  duty  as  a  commis- 
sioned officer,  be  deferred  from  training  and 
service  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  so 
long  as  he  performs  satisfactory  service  as 
a  commissioned  officer  In  an  appropriate 
unit  of  the  Ready  Reserve,  as  determined 
under  regtdatlons  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  department  concerned.  If  such 
petsoQ  falls  to  perform  satisfactory  service 
In  such  unit,  and  such  failure  Is  not  excused 
under  such  regulations,  his  commission  may 
be  revoked  by  such  Secretary. 

(3)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be 
deemed  to  preclude  the  President  from 
providing,  by  regulations  prescribed  under 
subsection  (h)  of  this  section,  for  the 
deferment  from  training  and  service  of  any 
category  or  categories  of  students  for  such 
periods  of  time  as  he  may  deem  appropriate. 
(4)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  shall  provide  for  the  annual  defer- 
ment from  training  and  service  imder  this 
title  of  the  numbers  of  optometry  students 
and  premedlcal,  preosteopathlc,  preveterl- 
nary,  preoptometry,  and  predental  students  at 
least  equal  to  the  numbers  of  male  optome- 
try, premedlcal,  preosteopathlc,  preveterl- 
nary,  preoptometry,  and  prrdental  students 
at  colleges  and  universities  in  the  United 
States  at  the  present  levels  as  determined 
by  the  Director  herem. 

(6)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1),  upon 
the  successful  completion  by  any  person  of 
the  required  course  of  Instruction  tinder  any 
Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  .program 
listed  In  clause  (A)  of  the  first  sentence 
of  paragraph  ( 1 )  and  subect  to  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  military  department 
having  Jurisdiction  over  him,  such  person 
may,  without  being  relieved  of  his  obliga- 
tion under  that  sentence,  be  tendered, 
and  accept,  a  commission  In  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration  In- 
stead of  a  commission  in  the  appropriate  re- 
serve component  of  the  Armed  Forces.  If  he 
does  not  serve  on  active  duty  as  a  commis- 
sioned Officer  of  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration  for  at  least  six 
years,  he  shall,  upon  discharge  therefrom,  be 
tendered  a  commission  In  the  appropriate 
reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces,  if  he 
is  otherwise  qualified  for  such  appointment, 
and.  In  fulfillment  of  his  obligation  under  the 
first  sentence  of  paragraph  (1),  remain  a 
member  of  a  reserve  component  until  the 
sixth  anniversary  of  the  receipt  of  his  com- 
mission in  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration.  Whil::  a  member  of  a 
reserve  component  he  may,  jx  addition  to  as 
otherwise  provided  by  law,  be  ordered  to  ac- 
tive duty  for  such  period  that,  when  added 
to  the  period  he  served  on  active  duty  as  a 
commissioned  officer  of  the  Environmental 
Science  Services  Administration,  equals  two 
years. 

(e)  AvUtlon  cadet  applicants.— Fully 
qualified  and  accepted  aviation  cadet  appli- 
cants of  the  Army,  Navy,  or  Air  Force  who 
have  signed  an  agreement  of  service  shall. 
In  such  numbers  as  may  be  designated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  be  deferred,  during  the 
period  covered  by  the  agreement  but  not  to 
exceed  four  months  from  Induction  for  train- 
ing and  service  under  this  title  but  shall 
not  be  exempt  from  registration. 

(f)  Ofllclals.— The  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States;  the  governors  of  the  several 
States,  Territories,  and  possessions,  and  all 
other  officials  chosen  by  the  voters  of  the 
entire  State,  Territory,  or  possession;  mem- 
bers of  the  legislative  bodies  of  the  United 
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SUtM  and  of  the  Mvenri  States,  TaRltoclos, 
and  posBBMlons;  Judges  of  the  courts  of  rec- 
ord of  the  United  States  and  of  the  several 
States,  Territories,  possessions,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  iball,  while  hcddlng  offloes, 
be  deferred  from  training  and  service  under 
this  tttle  In  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States. 

(g)  Ministers  of  religion. — (1)  Regular  or 
duly  ordained  ministers  of  religion  as  de- 
fined In  this  title,  ahaU  be  exempt  from  train- 
ing and  service,  but  not  tram  registration, 
under  this  title. 

(2)  Students  preparing  for  the  ministry 
under  the  direction  of  recognized  churches 
or  rellgloxis  organisations,  who  are  satisfac- 
torily pursuing  full-time  courses  of  Instruc- 
tion In  recognised  theological  or  divinity 
schools,  or  who  are  satisfactorily  pursuing 
full-time  courses  of  Instruction  leading  to 
their  entrance  mto  recognized  theological  or 
divinity  schools  In  which  they  have  been 
preenrolled,  shall  be  deferred  from  training 
and  service,  but  not  from  registration,  un- 
der this  title.  Persons  who  are  or  may  be  de- 
ferred under  the  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  remain  liable  for  training  and 
service  In  the  Armed  Forces  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  4(a)  of  this  Act  until  the 
thirty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  date  of  their 
birth.  The  foregoing  sentence  shall  not  be 
construed  to  prevent  the  exemption  or  con- 
tinued deferment  of  such  persons  If  other- 
wise ezen^ted  or  deferrable  under  any  other 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

(h)  Deferment  for  occupations,  depend- 
ency, fitness;  extended  liability;  criteria — 
Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this  sub- 
section the  President  is  authorized,  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe, to  provide  for  the  deferment  from 
training  and  service  In  the  Armed  Forces 
of  any  or  all  categories  of  persons  whose  em- 
ployment In  Industry,  agriculture,  or  other 
occupations  or  employment,  or  whose  con- 
tinued service  In  an  Office  (other  than  an 
Office  described  In  subsection  (f ) )  under  the 
United  States  or  any  State,  territory,  or  pos- 
session, or  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  whose 
activity  m  study,  research,  or  medical,  dental, 
veterinary,  optometrlc,  osteopathic,  scientif- 
ic, pharmaceutical,  chiropractic,  chlropodlal, 
or  other  endeavors  is  found  to  be  necessary 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  national  health, 
safety,  or  Interest:  Provided,  That  no  person 
within  any  such  category  shall  be  deferred 
except  upon  the  basis  of  his  Individual 
status:  Provided  further.  That  persons  who 
are  or  may  be  deferred  under  the  provisions 
of  this  section  shall  remain  liable  for  train- 
ing and  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  under 
the  provisions  of  section  4(a)  of  this  Act 
until  the  thirty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  date 
of  their  birth.  This  proviso  shall  not  be 
construed  to  prevent  the  continued  defer- 
ment of  such  persons  If  otherwise  deferrable 
under  any  other  provisions  of  this  Act.  The 
President  is  also  authorized,  under  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  to 
provide  for  the  deferment  from  training  and 
service  In  the  Armed  Forces  ( 1 )  of  any  or  all 
categories  of  persons  In  a  status  with  respect 
to  peraons  (other  than  wives  alone,  except 
In  cases  of  extreme  hardship)  dependent 
upon  them  for  support  which  renders  their 
deferment  advisable,  and  (2)  of  any  or  all 
categories  of  those  persons  found  to  be 
physically,  mentally,  or  morally  deficient  or 
defective.  For  the  purpose  of  determining 
Whether  or  not  the  deferment  of  any  person 
Is  advisable,  because  of  his  status  with 
respect  to  persons  dependent  upon  him  for 
support,  any  payments  of  allowances  which 
are  payable  by  the  United  States  to  the 
dependents  of  persons  serving  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  shall  be  taken 
Into  consideration,  but  the  fact  that  such 
payments  of  allowances  are  payable  shall  not 
be  deemed  conclusively  to  remove  the  grounds 
for  deferment  when  the  dependency  is  based 
upon  financial  considerations  and  shall  not 
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be  dssmsd  to  remove  the  ground  for  defer- 
ment when  the  dependency  Is  based  upon 
other  than  flnaiKilal  conslderatlcHis  and  can- 
not be  eliminated  by  financial  assistance  to 
the  dependents. 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this  subsec- 
tion, the  President  Is  also  authorized,  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe, to  provide  for  the  deferment  from 
training  and  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  of 
any  or  all  categories  of  persons  who  have  chll- 
dreii,  or  wives  and  children,  with  whom  they 
maintain  a  bona  fide  family  relationship  in 
their  homes.  No  deferment  from  such  tialn- 
Ing  and  service  In  the  Armed  Forces  shall  be 
made  In  the  case  of  any  Individual  except 
upon  the  basis  of  the  status  of  such  Individ- 
ual. There  shall  be  posted  In  a  conspicuous 
place  at  the  office  of  each  local  board  a  list 
setting  forth  the  names  and  classifications  of 
those  peraons  who  have  been  classified  by 
such  local  board.  The  President  may.  In  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  recom- 
mend criteria  for  the  classification  of  persons 
subject  to  Induction  under  this  title,  and  to 
the  extent  that  such  action  Is  determined  by 
the  President  to  be  consistent  with  the  na- 
tional interest,  recommend  that  such  criteria 
be  administered  uniformly  throughout  the 
United  States  whenever  practicable;  except 
that  no  local  board,  appeal  t>oard,  or  other 
aigency  of  appeal  of  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem  shall  be  required  to  postpone  or  defer 
any  person  by  reason  of  his  activity  In  study, 
research,  or  medical,  dental,  veterinary,  opto- 
metrlc, osteopathic,  scientific,  pharmaceuti- 
cal, chiropractic,  chlrop>odlal,  or  other  en- 
deavcMv  fo\ind  to  be  necessary  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  national  health,  safety,  or  Inter- 
est solely  on  the  basis  of  any  test, 
examination,  selection  system,  class  standing, 
or  any  other  means  conducted,  sponsored,  ad- 
ministered, or  prepared  by  any  agency  or  de- 
partment of  the  Federal  Government,  or  any 
private  institution,  corxjoration,  association, 
partnership,  or  Individual  employed  by  an 
agency  or  department  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

(1)  Deferment  of  students. — (1)  Any  per- 
son who  Is  satisfactorily  pursuing  a  full-time 
course  of  Instruction  at  a  high  school  or  simi- 
lar Institution  of  learning  emd  is  Issued  an 
order  for  induction  shall,  upon  the  facts  be- 
ing presented  to  the  local  board,  have  his  in- 
duction postponed  (A)  until  the  time  of  his 
graduation  therefrom,  or  (B)  until  he  attains 
the  twentieth  anniversary  of  his  birth,  or  (C) 
until  he  ceases  satisfactorily  to  pursue  such 
course  of  Instruction,  whichever  Is  the  ear- 
liest. Notwithstanding  the  iMecedlng  sen- 
tence, any  person  who  attains  the  twentieth 
anniversary  of  his  birth  after  beginning  his 
last  academic  year  of  high  school  shall  have 
his  Induction  postponed  until  the  end  of  that 
academic  year  If  and  so  long  as  he  continues 
to  pursue  satisfactorily  a  full-time  course  of 
instruction. 

(2)  Any  person  who  while  satisfactorily 
pursuing  a  full-time  course  of  Instruction  at 
a  college,  university,  or  similar  Institution  is 
ordered  to  report  for  Induction  under  this 
tlUe,  shall,  upon  the  appropriate  facts  being 
presented  to  the  local  board,  have  his  Induc- 
tion postponed  (A)  until  the  end  of  the 
semester  or  term,  or  academic  year  In  the  case 
of  his  last  academic  year,  or  (B)  until  he 
ceases  satisfactorily  to  pursue  such  course  of 
Instruction,  whichever  Is  the  earlier. 

(J)  Conscientious  objectors. — Nothing 
contained  in  this  title  shall  be  construed  to 
require  any  person  to  be  subjected  to  com- 
batant training  and  service  in  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States  who,  by  reason 
of  religious  training  and  belief,  Is  conscien- 
tiously opposed  to  participation  In  war  In 
any  form.  As  used  In  this  subsection,  the 
term  "religious  trainmg  and  beliefs"  does 
not  include  essentially  political,  sociologi- 
cal, or  philosophical  views,  or  a  merely  per- 
sonal moral  code.  Any  person  claiming 
exemption    from    combatant    training    and 
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service  because  of  such  conscientious  objec- 
tions whose  claim  Is  sustained  by  the  local 
board  shaU,  If  he  Is  Inducted  Into  the  armed 
forces  under  this  UUe,  be  assigned  to  non- 
combatant  service  as  defined  by  the  Presi- 
dent, or  shall,  If  he  Is  found  to  be  conscien- 
tiously opposed  to  participation  In  such  non- 
c(»nbatant  service.  In  lieu  of  such  Induc- 
tion. I3e  ordered  by  his  local  board,  subject 
to  such  regulations  as  the  President  may  pre- 
scribe, to  perform  for  a  period  equal  to  the 
period  prescribed  In  section  4(b)  such  civil- 
ian work  contributing  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  national  hecath,  safety,  or  interest  as 
the  Director  may  deem  appropriate  and  any 
such  person  who  knowingly  falls  or  neglects 
to  obey  any  such  order  from  his  local  board 
shall  be  deemed,  for  the  purposes  of  section 
12  of  this  title,  to  have  knowingly  failed  or 
neglected  to  pwform  a  duty  required  of  him 
under  this  title. 

The  Director  shall  be  responsible  for  find- 
ing civilian  work  for  persons  exempted  from 
training  and  service  under  this  subsection 
and  for  the  placement  of  such  persons  In 
impropriate  clvUlan  work  contributing  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  national  health,  safety,  or 
Interest. 

(k)  Duration  of  exemption  or  defer- 
ment.— ^No  exception  from  registration,  or 
exemption  or  deferment  from  traimng  and 
service,  under  this  title,  shall  continue  after 
the  cause  therefor  ceases  to  exist. 

(1)  Minority  discharges. — Notwithstanding 
any  other  provisions  of  law,  no  person  be- 
tween the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty-one 
shall  be  discharged  from  service  In  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States  while  this  title 
Is  In  effect  because  such  person  entered  such 
service  without  the  consent  of  his  p>arent  or 
guardian. 

(m)  Moral  standards. — ^No  person  shall  be 
relieved  from  training  and  service  under  this 
title  by  reason  of  conviction  of  a  criminal 
offense,  except  where  the  offence  of  which 
he  has  been  convicted  may  be  punished  by 
death,  or  by  Imprisonment  for  a  term  ex- 
ceeding one  year. 

(n)  Appeals;  Occupational  deferments. — 
In  the  case  of  any  registrant  whose  principal 
place  of  employment  Is  located  outside  the 
i^jpeal  board  area  In  which  the  local  board 
having  Jurisdiction  over  the  registrant  is  lo- 
cated, any  occupational  deferment  made  un- 
der subsection  (h)  of  this  section  may,  with- 
in five  days  after  such  deferment  Is  made, 
be  submitted  for  review  and  decislcm  to  the 
appeal  board  having  Jurisdiction  over  the 
area  In  which  Is  located  the  principal  place 
of  employment  of  the  registrant.  Such  de- 
cision of  the  appeal  board  shall  be  final  un- 
less modified  or  changed  by  the  President, 
and  such  decision  shall  be  made  public. 

(o)  Except  during  the  period  of  a  war  or 
a  national  emergency  declared  by  Congress, 
no  person  may  be  Inducted  for  training  and 
service  under  this  title  unless  he  volunteers 
for  such  Induction — 

"(1)  If  the  father  or  a  brother  or  a  sister 
of  such  person  was  killed  In  action  or  died 
in  line  of  duty  while  serving  in  the  Armed 
Forces  after  December  31,  1959,  or  died  sub- 
sequent to  such  date  as  a  result  of  Injuries 
received  or  disease  Incurred  in  line  of  duty 
during  such  service,  or 

"(2)  during  any  period  of  time  in  which 
the  father  or  a  brother  or  a  sister  of  such 
person  Is  In  a  captured  or  missing  status  as 
a  result  of  such  service. 
As  used  In  this  subsection,  the  term 
'brother'  or  'sister'  means  a  brother  of  the 
whole  blood  or  a  sister  of  the  whole  blood, 
as  the  case  may  be." 

Sec.  7.  (Repealed) 

Sec.  8.  Bounties;  Substitutes;  Purchases  of 
release. — No  bounty  may  be  paid  to  induce 
any  person  to  be  inducted  Into  an  armed 
force.  A  clothing  aUowance  authorized  by 
law  Is  not  a  bounty  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section.  No  person  liable  for  training  and 
service  under  this  Act  may  furnish  a  substl- 
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tute  for  that  training  or  service.  No  berson 
may  be  enlisted,  Inducted,  or  appoln  «d  In 
an  armed  force  as  a  substitute  for  ai  other 
No  person  liable  for  training  and  ervlce 
under  section  4  may  escape  that  training  and 
service  or  be  discharged  before  the  « nd  of 
his  period  of  training  and  service  by  \  asrlng 
money  or  any  other  valuable  thing  ai  con- 
sideration for  his  release  from  that  tr  >lnlng 
and  service  or  llabUlty  therefor. 

Sec.  9.  Reemployment. — (a)  Any  per*>n  In- 
ducted Into  the  armed  forces  under  thii  title 
for  training  and  service,  who.  In  the  Judg- 
ment of  those  In  authority  over  him.  satis- 
factorily comr^letes  his  period  of  tralnli  g  and 
service  under  section  4  (b)  shall  be  ei.tlUed 
to  a  certlflcaie  to  that  effect  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  such  period  of  training  and  a  irvloe, 
which  shall  Include  a  record  of  any  special 
proficiency  or  merit  attained.   In  adiitlon, 
each  such  person  who  Is  Inducted  Info  the 
armed  forces  under  this  title  for  tralnli  g  and 
service  shall  be  given  a  physical  exami;  latlon 
4t  the  beginning  of  such  training  and  •  irvloe. 
and  upon  the  completion  of  hla  per!  od  of 
training  and  serrloe  under  this  title    each 
such  person  shall  be  given  another  pi  yslcal 
examination  and,  upon  his  written  re|ueet, 
shall  be  given  a  statement  of  physica:   con- 
dition by  the  Secretary  concerned :  Pro  Hded. 
That  such  statement  shall  not  cental  i  any 
reference  to  mental  or  other  conditions  which 
In  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary  com  lemed 
would    prove    Injurious    to    the    physl  :al    or 
mental  health  of  the  person  to  whom   t  per- 
tains: Provided  further.  That.  If  upon  com- 
pletion of  training  and  service  unde-   this 
title,  such  person  continues  on  actlv*   duty 
without  an  Interruption  of  more  thai  i  sev- 
enty-two ho\iis  as  a  member  of  the  j  irmed 
Forces  of  the  United  States,  a  physic  il  ex- 
amination upon  completion  of  such  tri  inlng 
and  service  shall  not  be  required  unlea  i  It  Is 
requested  by  such  person,  or  the  medic  J  au- 
thorities of  the  Armed  Force  concerned  ^  leter- 
mlne    that    the    physical     examlnatl<  n    is 
warranted. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  any  such  person  who.  In 
order  to  perform  such  training  and  service, 
has  left  or  leaves  a  position  (other  tl  an  a 
temporary  position)  in  the  employ  of  an'  em- 
ployer and  who  ( l )  receives  such  certli  cate. 
and  (2)  makes  ^plication  for  reemployment 
within  ninety  days  after  he  Is  relieved  from 
such  training  and  service  or  from  hosplta  llza- 
tlon  continuing  after  discharge  for  a  p  irtod 
of  not  more  than  one  year — 

(A)  If  such  position  was  In  the  employ  of 
the   United   States   Oovernment,    Its   "I  errl- 
torles,  or  possessions,   or  political  subllvl- 
slons  thereof,  or  the  District  of  Colui  tbla 
such  person  shall — 

(I)  If  stiu  qualified  to  perform  the  duties 
of  such  position,  be  restored  to  such  position 
or  to  a  position  of  like  seniority,  status,  and 
pay;  or 

(II)  If  not  qualified  to  perform  the  d»  ties 
of  such  position  by  reason  of  disability  lus- 
talned  during  such  service  but  qualified  to 
perform  the  duties  of  any  other  posltlo;»  in 
the  employ  of  the  employer,  be  restoreil  to 
such  other  position  the  duties  of  which  1  e  Is 
qualified  to  perform  as  wUl  provide  him  like 
seniority,  status,  and  pay,  or  the  nearest  ap- 
proximation thereof  consistent  with  the 
circumstances  In  his  case: 

(B)  if  such  position  was  In  the  employ  of 
a  private  employer,  such  person  shaU-  - 

(I)  If  still  qualified  to  perform  the  di  itles 
of  such  position,  be  restored  by  such  em- 
ployer or  his  successor  In  Interest  to  ;  uch 
position  or  to  a  position  of  like  senslo -Ity. 
status,  and  pay:  or 

(II)  If  not  qualified  to  perform  the  di  ties 
of  such  position  by  reason  of  disability  lus- 
talned  during  such  service  but  quallflo ,  to 
perform  the  duties  of  any  other  posl  Ion 
In  the  employ  of  such  employer  or  his  luc- 
cessor  In  Interest,  be  restored  by  such  em- 
ployer or  his  successor  in  Interest  to  luch 
other  position   the   duties   of   which   hs   is 
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qualified  to  perform  as  wlU  provide  blm  like 
seniority,  status,  and  pay,  or  the  nearest 
approximation  thereof  consistent  with  the 
circumstances  In  bis  case,  unless  the  em- 
ployer's circumstances  have  so  changed  as  to 
make  it  Impossible  or  imreasonable  to  do  so; 

(C)  If  such  position  was  In  the  employ 
of  any  State  or  political  subdlvUlon  thereof. 
It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  such  person  should — 

(I)  If  stUl  qualified  to  perform  the  duties 
of  such  position,  be  restored  to  such  posi- 
tion or  to  a  position  of  like  seniority,  status, 
and  pay;  or 

(U)  If  not  qualified  to  perform  the  duties 
of  such  position  by  reason  of  disability  sus- 
tained during  such  service  but  qualified  to 
perform  the  duties  or  any  other  position  In 
the  employ  of  the  employer,  be  restored  to 
such  other  position  the  duties  of  which 
he  Is  qualified  to  perform  as  will  provide  him 
like  seniority,  status,  and  pay,  or  the  near- 
est approximation  thereof  consistent  with 
the   circumstances   In   his   case. 

(c)  (1)  Any  person  who  Is  restored  to  a 
position  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (A)  or  (B)  of  subsection  (b)  shall 
be  considered  as  having  been  on  furlough 
or  leave  of  absence  during  hla  period  of 
training  and  service  In  the  armed  forces, 
shall  be  so  restored  without  loss  of  seniority, 
shall  be  entitled  to  participate  in  Insurance 
or  other  benefits  offered  by  the  employer 
pursuant  to  established  rules  and  practices 
relating  to  employees  on  furlough  or  leave 
of  absence  In  effect  with  the  employer  at 
the  time  such  person  was  Inducted  Into  such 
forces,  and  shall  not  be  discharged  from 
such  position  without  cause  within  one  year 
after  such   restoration. 

(2)  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  any  person  who  Is  re- 
stored to  a  position  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  (A)  or  (B)  of  sub- 
section (b)  should  be  so  restored  In  such 
manner  as  to  give  him  such  status  In  his 
employment  as  he  would  have  enjoyed  If 
he  had  continued  In  such  employment  con- 
tinuously from  the  time  of  bis  entering  the 
armed  forces  until  the  time  of  his  restora- 
tion to  such  emplojrment. 

(3)  Any  person  who  holds  a  position  de- 
scribed In  paragraph  (A)  or  (B)  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  shall  not  be  denied  retention  In  em- 
ployment or  any  promotion  or  other  Inci- 
dent or  advantage  of  employment  because 
of  any  obligation  as  a  member  of  a  reserve 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

(d)  In  case  any  private  employer  falls  or 
refuses  to  comply  with  the  provUlons  of  sub- 
section   (b),   subsection    (c)(1),   subsection 
(C)(3).  or  subsection  (g)   the  district  court 
of  the  United  States  for  the  district  In  which 
such  private  employer  maintains  a  place  of 
business  shall   have  power,  upon  the  filing 
of  a  motion,  petition,  or  other  appropriate 
pleading  by  the  person  entitled  to  the  bene- 
fits of  such  provisions,  specifically  to  require 
such  employer  to  comply  with  such  provi- 
sions and  to  compensate  such  person  for  any 
loss  of  wages  or  benefits  suffered  by  reason 
of   such   employer's-  unlawful   action:    Pro- 
vided,  That   any   such   compensation   shall 
to  .  .  .  and  shall  not  be  deemed  to  diminish 
any  of  the  benefits  of  such  provisions.  The 
court  shall  order  speedy  hearing  in  any  such 
case  and  shall  advance  It  on  the  calendar. 
Upon  application  to  the  United  States  Attor- 
ney or  comparable  official  for  the  district  in 
which   such   private  employer   maintains   a 
place  of  business,  by  any  person  claiming  to 
be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  such  provisions, 
such  United  States  Attorney  or  official.  If  rea- 
sonably satisfied  that  the  person  so  applying 
is  entitled  to  such  benefiu.  shall  appear  and 
act    as    attorney    for    such    person    In    the 
amicable  adjustment  of  the  claim  or  In  the 
filing  of  any  motion,  petition,  or  other  ap- 
propriate    pleading     and     the     prosecution 
thereof  specifically  to  require  such  employer 


to  comply  with  such  i>rovlslO(u:  Provided 
That  no  fees  or  court  costs  shall  be  taxed' 
against  any  person  who  may  apply  for  such 
benefits:  Provided  further.  That  only  the 
raoployer  aball  be  deemed  a  necessary  party 
respondent  to  any  suoh  action. 

(e)(1)  Any  person  who  is  entitled  to  be 
restored  to  a  position  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  (A)  of  sub- 
section (b)  and  who  was  employed.  Imme- 
diately before  entering  the  armed  forces 
by  any  agency  In  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Oovernment  or  by  any  Territory  or 
posseasion,  or  political  subdivision  thereof, 
or  by  the  District  of  Colimibia,  shaU  be  so 
restored  by  such  agency  or  the  successor  to 
Its  functions,  or  by  such  Territory,  posses- 
sion, political  subdivision,  or  the  District  of 
Columbia.  In  any  case  in  which,  upon  appeal 
of  any  person  who  was  employed  Immediately 
before  entering  the  armed  forces  by  any 
agency  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Oov- 
ernment or  by  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  finds 
that — 

(A)  such  agency  is  no  longer  in  existence 
and  Its  functions  have  not  been  transferred 
to  any  other  agency;   or 

(B)  for  any  reason  It  Is  not  feasible  for 
such  person  to  be  restored  to  employment  by 
such  agency  or  by  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Conunlsslon  shall  determine  whether  or 
not  there  is  a  position  in  any  other  agency 
in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
or  in  the  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia  for  which   such   person   is  qualified 
and  which  Is  either  vacant  or  held  by  a  person 
having    a    temporary    apoplntment    thereto. 
In  any  case  In  which  the  Commission  deter- 
mines that  there  Is  such  a  position,  such 
person  shall  be  restored  to  such  position  by 
the   agency    In    which    such    position    exists 
or    by    the    government    of    the    District    of 
Columbia,  as  the  case   may  be.  The  Com- 
mission Is  authorized  and  directed  to  issue 
regulations  giving  full  force  and  effect  to  the 
provisions    of   this   section    Insofar   as   they 
relate  to  persons  entitled  to  be  restored  to 
positions    in   the   executive    branch   of   the 
Government  or  in  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Including  persons  entitled 
to  be  restored  under  the   last  sentence  of 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection.  The  agen- 
cies In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
menit  and  the  government  of  the  District  of  • 
Columbia  shall  comply  with  such  rules  and 
regulations  and  orders  Issued  by  the  Com- 
mission  pursuant   to   this  subsection.   The 
Commission     is     authorized     and     directed 
whenever  it  finds,  upon  appeal  of  the  per- 
son concerned.  th*t  any  agency  In  the  exec- 
utive branch  of  the  Government  or  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  DUtrict  of  Columbia   has 
failed  or  refuses  to  comply  with  the  provi- 
sions   of    this    section,    to    Issue    an    order 
specifically    requiring   such    agency    or    the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
comply   with   such   provisions   and   to  com- 
pensate such  person  for  any  loss  of  salary 
or   wages   suffered   by  reason   of   failure  to 
comply     with     such     provUlons.     less     any 
amounte    received    by    him    through    other 
employment,   unemployment   compensation, 
or  readustment  allowances:  Provided,  That 
any  such  compensation  ordered  to  be  paid 
by  the  Commission  shall  be  in  addition  to 
and  shall  not  be  deemed  to  diminish  any  of 
the  benefits  of  such  provisions,  and  shall  be 
paid  by  the  head  of  the  agency  concerned 
or   by   the   government   of   the   District   of 
Columbia   out   of   appropriations   currently 
available  for  salary   and   expenses  of  such 
agency  or  government,  and  such  appropria- 
tions shall   be  available  for  such   purpose. 
As  used  in  this  paragraph,  the  term  "agency 
in    the    executive    branch    of   the    Govern- 
ment" means  any  department,  independent 
establishment,  agency,  or  corporation  In  the 
executive  branch  of  the  United  States  Oov- 
ernment. 
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(2)  Any  person  who  Is  entitled  to  be  re- 
stored to  a  poattlon  in.  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  (A)  of  subeectlon 
(b).  and  who  was  eixM;>loyed,  Immediately 
before  entering  the  armed  forces.  In  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  the  Oovemnment.  shall  be 
ao  re8t<»'ed  by  the  officer  who  i^>pointed  him 
to  the  position  which  he  held  Immediately 
before  entering  the  armed  forces.  In  any 
case  In  which  it  Is  not  possible  for  any  s\ich 
person  to  be  restored  to  a  position  In  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Oovernment  and  be 
is  otherwise  eligible  to  acquire  a  status  for 
transfer  to  a  position  in  the  classified  (com- 
petitive) civil  service  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 2(b)  of  the  Act  of  November  26,  1940 
(54  Stat.  1212) .  the  United  States  C^vU  Serv- 
ice Commission  shall,  upon  appeal  of  such 
person,  determine  whether  or  not  there  Is  a 
position  In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment for  which  he  Is  qualified  and  which 
Is  either  vacant  or  held  by  a  person  having 
a  temporary  appointment  thereto.  In  any 
case  In  which  the  Commission  determine 
that  there  is  such  a  poeltlon.  such  person 
shall  be  restored  to  such  position  by  the 
agency  In  which  such  position  exists. 

(3)  Any  person  who  Is  entitled  to  be  re- 
stored to  a  position  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  (A)  of  subsection 
(b)  and  who  was  employed,  immediately  be- 
fore entering  the  armed  forces.  In  the  Judi- 
cial branch  of  the  Government,  shall  be  ao 
restored  by  the  officer  who  appointed  him  to 
the  position  which  he  held  Immediately  be- 
fore entering  the  armed  forces. 

(f)  In  any  case  In  which  two  or  more  per- 
sons who  are  entitled  to  be  restored  to  a  po- 
sition under  the  provisions  of  this  section 
or  of  any  other  law  relating  to  similar  re- 
employment benefits  left  the  same  position 
in  order  to  enter  the  armed  forces,  the  per- 
son who  left  such  position  first  shall  have 
the  prior  right  to  be  restored  thereto,  with- 
out prejudice  to  the  reemployment  rights  of 
the  other  person  or  persons  to  be  restored. 

(g)  (1)  Any  person  who.  after  entering  the 
employment  to  which  he  claims  restoration, 
enlists  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  (other  than  In  a  reserve  component) 
shall  be  entitled  upon  release  from  service 
under  honorable  conditions  to  all  the  reem- 
plojrment  rights  and  other  benefits  provided 
for  by  this  section  In  the  case  of  persons 
Inducted  under  the  provisions  of  this  title. 
If  the  total  of  his  service  performed  between 
June  24.  1948.  and  August  1.  1961,  did  not  ex- 
ceed four  years,  and  the  total  of  any  serv- 
ice, additional  or  otherwise  performed  by  him 
<ifter  August  1.  1961.  does  not  exceed  five 
years,  provided  that  the  service  in  excess  of 
four  years  after  August  1.  1961.  is  at  the 
request  and  for  the  convenience  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  (plus  in  ectch  case  any  pe- 
riod of  additional  service  imposed  pursuant 
to  law) . 

(2)  (A)  Any  person  who,  after  entering 
the  employment  to  which  he  claims  restora- 
tion enters  upon  active  duty  (other  than 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  his  physical 
fitness  and  other  than  for  training ) .  whether 
or  not  voluntarily,  in  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  or  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice in  response  to  an  order  or  call  to  active 
duty  shall,  upon  his  relief  from  active  duty 
under  bon<»«ble  conditions,  be  entitled  to 
all  of  the  reemployment  rights  and  benefits 
provided  by  this  section  in  the  case  of  per- 
sons inducted  under  the  provisions  of  this 
title.  If  the  total  of  such  active  duty  per- 
formed between  June  24,  1948,  and  August  1. 
1961,  did  not  exceed  four  years,  and  the  total 
of  any  such  active  duty,  additional  or  other- 
wise, performed  after  August  1,  1961,  does 
not  exceed  four  years  (plus  In  each  case  any 
additional  period  In  which  he  was  unable 
to  obtain  orders  relieving  blm  from  active 
duty) . 

(B)  Any  member  of  a  Reserve  component 
Of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
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who  v<duntarlly  or  InTOluntarlly  enters  upon 
active  duty  (other  than  for  the  puipose  of 
determining  hla  physical  fitness  and  other 
than  for  training)  or  whose  active  duty  is 
voluntarily  or  invbluntarUy  extended  during 
a  period  when  the  President  is  authorized 
to  order  units  of  the  Ready  Reserve  or  mem- 
bers of  a  Reserve  component  to  active  duty 
shall  have  the  service  limitation  governing 
eligibility  for  reemployment  rights  under 
paragraph  (2)  (A)  of  this  subsection  extended 
by  his  period  of  such  active  duty,  but  not  to 
exceed  that  period  of  active  duty  to  which 
the  President  Is  authorized  to  order  units 
of  the  Ready  Reserve  or  members  of  a  Re- 
serve ccHnponent :  Provided,  TbMX  with  respect 
to  a  member  who  voluntarily  enters  upon  ac- 
tive duty  or  whose  active  duty  Is  vcduntaiUy 
extended  the  provisions  of  this  paragnnph 
shall  apply  only  when  such  additional  active 
duty  is  at  the  request  and  for  the  convenience 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

(3)  Any  member  of  a  reserve  component  of 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
who  Is  ordered  to  an  initial  period  of  active 
duty  for  training  of  not  less  than  three  con- 
secutive months  shall,  upon  application  for 
reemployment  within  thirty-one  days  after 
(A)  bis  release  from  that  active  duty  for 
training  after  satisfactory  service,  or  (B)  his 
discharge  from  hospitalization  Incident  to 
that  active  duty  for  training,  or  one  year 
after  his  scheduled  release  from  that  train- 
ing, whichever  Is  earlier,  be  entitled  to  all 
reemployment  rights  and  benefits  provided 
by  this  section  for  persons  Inducted  under  the 
provisions  of  this  title,  except  that  (A)  any 
person  restored  to  a  poeltlon  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall 
not  be  discharged  from  such  poeltlon  with- 
out cause  within  six  months  after  that  res- 
toration, and  (B)  no  reemployment  rights 
granted  by  this  paragraph  shall  entitle  any 
person  to  retention,  preference,  or  displace- 
ment rights  over  any  veteran  with  a  superior 
claim  under  the  Veterans'  Preference  Act  of 
1944,  as  amended  (6  U£.C.  851  and  the  fol- 
lowing) . 

(4)  Any  employee  not  covered  by  para- 
graph (3)  of  this  subsection  who  holds  a 
position  described  in  paragraph  (A)  or  (B) 
of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  shall  upon 
request  be  granted  a  leave  of  absence  by 
his  employer  for  the  period  required  to  per- 
form active  duty  for  training  or  Inactive 
duty  training  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States.  Upon  his  release  from  a  pe- 
riod of  such  active  duty  for  training  or  In- 
active duty  training,  or  upon  bis  discharge 
from  hospitalization  incident  to  that  train- 
ing, such  employee  shall  be  permitted  to 
return  to  his  position  with  such  seniority, 
status,  pay,  and  vacation  as  he  would  have 
had  if  he  had  not  been  absent  for  such  pur- 
poses. He  shall  report  for  work  at  the  be- 
ginning of  his  next  regularly  scheduled 
working  period  after  expiration  of  the  last 
calendar  day  necessary  to  travel  from  the 
place  of  training  to  the  place  of  employment 
following  bis  release,  or  within  a  reasonable 
time  thereafter  if  delayed  return  is  due  to 
factors  beyond  the  employee's  control.  Fail- 
ure to  report  for  work  at  such  next  regularly 
scheduled  working  period  shall  make  the 
employee  subject  to  the  conduct  rules  of  the 
employer  pertaining  to  explanations  and  dis- 
cipline with  respect  to  absence  from  sched- 
uled work.  If  that  employee  is  hospitalized 
incident  to  active  duty  for  training  or  in- 
active duty  training,  he  shall  be  required  to 
report  for  work  at  the  beginning  of  his  next 
regularly  scheduled  work  pterlod  after  ex- 
piration of  the  time  necessary  to  travel  from 
the  place  of  discharge  from  hospitalization 
to  the  place  of  employment,  or  within  a  rea- 
sonable time  thereafter  If  delayed  return  Is 
due  to  factors  beyond  the  employee's  control, 
or  within  one  year  after  his  release  from 
active  duty  for  training  or  Inactive  duty 
training,  whlchevM'  is  earlier.  If  an  employee 
covered  by  this  paragraph  is  not  qualified  to 
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perform  the  duties  of  his  position  by  reason 
of  disability  sustained  during  active  duty  for 
training  or  Inactive  duty  training,  but  is 
qualified  to  perform  the  duties  of  any  other 
position  In  the  employ  of  the  employer  or 
his  sxiccessor  In  interest,  he  shall  be  restored 
by  that  employer  or  his  successor  in  interest 
to  such  other  position  the  duties  of  which 
he  is  qualified  to  perform  as  will  provide  him 
like  seniority,  status,  and  pay,  or  the  nearest 
approximation  thereof  consistent  with  the 
circumstances  in  his  case. 

(5)  Any  employee  not  covered  by  paragraph 
(3)  of  this  subsection  who  holds  a  position 
described  in  paragraph  (A)  or  (B)  of  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  having  been  on  leave  of  absence  dur- 
ing the  period  required  to  report  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  Inducted  Into,  entering  or  de- 
terznlnlng  by  a  prelnductlon  or  other  ex- 
amination his  physical  fitness  to  enter  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States.  Upon  bis 
rejection,  upon  completion  of  his  prelnduc- 
tlon or  other  examination,  or  upon  his  dis- 
cbarge from  hospitalization  incident  to  that 
rejection  or  examination,  such  employee 
shall  be  permitted  to  return  to  his  position 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (4)  of  this  subsection. 

(6)  For  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (3)  and 
(4),  full-time  training  or  other  full-time 
duty  performed  by  a  member  of  the  National 
Guard  under  section  316.  503,  504.  or  505  of 
title  32.  United  States  Code,  is  considered 
active  duty  for  training;  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  paragraph  (4).  Inactive  duty  train- 
ing performed  by  that  member  under  section 
502  of  title  32.  or  section  301  of  title  37. 
United  States  Code,  is  considered  inactive 
duty  training. 

(h)  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  through  the 
Bureau  of  Veterans'  Reemployment  Rights, 
shall  render  aid  in  the  replacement  in  their 
former  positions  of  persons  who  have  satis- 
factorily completed  any  period  of  active  duty 
In  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  or 
the  Public  Health  Service.  In  rendering  such 
aid,  the  Secretary  shall  use  the  then  existing 
Federal  and  State  agencies  engaged  In  similar 
or  related  activities  and  shall  utilize  the 
assistance  of  volunteers. 

(1)  Right  to  vote;  Poll  tax. — Any  person  in- 
ducted into  the  armed  forces  for  training  and 
service  under  this  title  shall,  during  the  pe- 
riod of  such  service,  be  permitted  to  vote  In 
person  or  by  absentee  ballot  in  any  general, 
special,  or  primary  election  occiirring  In  the 
State  of  which  he  Is  a  resident,  whether  he  is 
within  or  outside  such  State  at  the  time  of 
such  election,  if  under  the  laws  of  such 
State  he  Is  otherwise  entitled  to  vote  In  such 
election;  but  nothing  in  this  subsection  shall 
be  construed  to  require  granting  to  any  such 
person  a  leave  of  absence  or  furlough  for 
long^er  than  one  day  In  order  to  permit  him 
to  vote  In  person  In  any  such  election.  No  per- 
son Inducted  into,  or  enlisted  in.  the  armed 
forces  for  training  and  service  under  this 
title  shall,  during  the  period  of  such  service. 
as  a  condition  of  voting  In  any  election  for 
President,  Vice  President,  electors  for  Pres- 
ident or  Vice  President,  or  for  Senator  or 
Member  fo  the  House  of  Representatives,  be 
required  to  pay  any  poll  tax  or  other  tax 
or  make  any  other  payment  to  any  State 
or  political  subdivision   thereof. 

(J)  Reports  of  separation. — The  Secretaries 
of  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  or  Transportation 
shall  furnish  to  the  Selective  Service  System 
hereafter  established  a  report  of  separation 
for  each  person  separated  from  active  duty. 

Sec.  10(a)  Selective  Service  System: 
OSSR. — (1)  There  is  hereby  established  In 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  an 
agency  to  be  known  as  the  Selective  Service 
System,  and  a  Director  of  Selective  Service 
who  shall  be  the  head  thereof. 

(2)  The  Selective  Service  System  shall  in- 
clude a  national  headquarters,  at  least  one 
State  headquarters  in  each  State.  Territory, 
and  possession  of  the  United  States,  and  in 
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tbe  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  local 
board*,  appeal  boards,  and  otber  agen  :ies 
provided  for  In  subaectlon  (b)  (3)  of  lila 
section. 

(3)  The  Director  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  can- 
sent  of  the  Senate. 

(4)  The  functions  of  the  Office  of  Selec  live 
Service  Records   (established  by  the  Ad    of 
March  31,  1947)  and  of  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Selective  Service  Records  are  hei  sby 
transferred  to  the  Selective  Service  Sys  em 
and   the   Director   of   Selective   Service,   re- 
spectively. The  personnel,  property,  records, 
and  unexpended  balances  (available  or  t<  be 
made   available)    of  appropriations,   alK  ca- 
tions, and  other  funds  of  the  Office  of  Bel  ac- 
tive Service  Records  are  hereby  transfer  red 
to  the  Selective  Service  System.  The  Offlc<  of 
Selective  Service  Records  shall  cease  to  ei  1st 
upon  the  taking  of  effect  of  the  provisions  of 
this  title :  Provided,  That,  effective  upon  Ihe 
termination  of  this  title  and  notwlthsi 
Ing  such  termination  In  other  respects,  (A) 
the  said  Office  of  Selective  Service  RecordsU 
hereby  reestablished  on  the  same  basis  an 
with  the  same  functions  as  obtained  prior 
the  effective  date  of  this  title.  (B)  said  re 
established   Office    shall    be   responsible   for 
liquidating  any  other  outstanding  affairs  of 
the  Selective  Service  System,  and    (C)    th" 
personnel,  proijerty,  records,  and  unexpendc- 
balances  (available  or  to  be  made  available) 
of    appropriations,    allocations,    and    othei 
funds  of  the  Selective  Service  System  shal 
be  transferred  to  such  reestablished  Office 
Selective  Service  Records. 

(b)  Officials,  employees,  and  boards;  Prin 
Ing;  Paroles;  Leases. — The  President  is  a 
thorlzed — 

(1)  to  prescribe  the  necessary  rules  a4d 
regulations  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
tlUe; 

(2)  to  appoint,  upon  reconunendatlon  of 
the  respective  governor  or  comparable  exec  i- 
tlve  official,  a  State  director  of  the  Selective 
Service  System  for  each  headquarters  in  ea  :h 
State,  territory,  and  possession  of  the  Unit  ed 
States  and  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  w  lo 
shall  represent  the  governor  and  be  in  Ln- 
medlate  charge  of  the  State  headquarters  of 
the  Selective  Service  System:  Provided,  Tl  at 
no  State  director  shall  serve  concurrently  In 
an  elected  or  appointed  position  of  a  Sb  tte 
or  local  government  without  the  approval  of 
the  Director:  to  employ  such  number  of 
Civilians,  and  to  order  to  active  duty  wth 
their  consent  and  to  assign  to  the  Select  ve 
Service  System  such  officers  of  the  select  ve 
service  section  of  the  State  headquarters  a  id 
headquarters  detachments  and  such  otrer 
officers  of  the  federally  recognized  National 
Ouard  of  the  United  States  or  other  arm  Bd 
forces  personnel  ( including  personnel  of  1  ae 
reserve  components  thereof) ,  as  may  be  n«  c- 
essary  for  the  administration  of  the  natloi  al 
and  of  the  several  State  headquarters  of  tke 
Selective  Service  System; 

(3)    to    create    and    establish    within    t 

Selective  Service  System  clvUian  local  b 

Civilian  appeal  boards,  and  such  other  civil 

Ian   agencies,   including  agencies   of  appeal,, 
as  nuiy  be  necessary  to  carry  out  Its  f  unctlonsl 
with  respect  to  the  registration,  examination 
ciassiflcation,  selection,  assignment,  deliver; 
for  induction,  and  maintenance  of  records  o 
persons  registered  under  this  title,  togethe 
with  such  other  duties  as  may  be  assign 
under  this  title:   Provided.  That  no  perao. 
shall  be  disqualified  from  serving  as  a  coun 
selor  to  registrants.  Including  service  as  Gov 
emment  appeal  agent,  because  of  his  memp 
bershlp  in  a  Reserve  component  of  the  Arme<  1 
Forces.  He  shall  create  and  establish  one  o" 
more  local  boards  in  each  county  or  politics  1 
subdivision   corresponding   thereto   of   each 
State,  territory,  and  possession  of  the  Unlt« 
States,  and  In  the  District  of  Columbia.  Th  i 
local   board   and/or  Its  staff  shall  perform 
their  official  duties  only  within  the  county  o  • 
political  subdivision   corresponding   thereto 
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tor  which  Um  local  board  Is  established,  or 
In  the  oaae  of  an  Interoounty  board,  within 
the  area  for  which  such  board  U  Mtabllshed, 
except  that  the  staffs  of  local  boards  In  more 
than  one  county  of  a  State  or  comparable 
Jurisdiction  may  be  collocated  or  one  staff 
may  serve  local  boards  In  more  than  one 
county  of  a  SUte  or  comparable  Jurisdiction, 
when  such  action  is  approved  by  the  Gov- 
ernor or  comparable  executive  official  or 
officials. 

Each  local  board  shall  consist  of  three  or 
more  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident from  recommendations  made  by  the 
respective  Governors  or  comparable  execu- 
tive officials.  In  making  such  appointments 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Act 
enacting  this  sentence,  the  President  Is  re- 
quested to  appoint  the  membership  of  each 
local  board  so  that  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable  It  Is  proportionately  representa- 
tive of  the  race  and  national  origin  of  thoee 
registrants   within   Its   Jurisdiction,   but   no 
action  by  any  local  board  shall  be  declared 
Invalid  on  the  ground  that  any  board  failed 
to  conform  to  any  particular  quota  as  to  race 
or  national  origin.  No  citizen  shall  be  denied 
membership   on   any   local   board   or   appeal 
board  on  account  of  sex.  After  December  31, 
1971,  no  person  shall  serve  on  any  local  board 
or  appeal  board  who  has  attained  the  age  of 
66  or  who  has  served  on  any  local  board  or 
appeal  board  for  a  period  of  more  than  20 
years.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  paragraph,  an  Intercounty  local  board 
consisting  of  at  least  one  member  from  each 
component  county  or  corresponding  subdivi- 
sion may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor 
or  comparable  executive  official  or  officials. 
be  established  for  an  area  not  exceeding  five 
counties  or  political  subdivisions  correspond- 
ing thereto  within  a  State  or  comparable  Ju- 
risdiction   when   the   President   determines, 
after    considering    the    public    Interest    In- 
volved, that  the  establishment  of  such  local 
board  area  will  result  In  a  more  efficient  and 
economical  operation.  Any  such  Intercounty 
local  board  shall  have  within  Its  area  the 
same  power  and  Jurisdiction  as  a  local  board 
has  in  lu  area.  A  local  board  may  include 
among   its   members   any   citizen   otherwise 
qualified  under  Presidential  regulations,  pro- 
vided he  Is  at  least  eighteen  years  of  age.  No 
member  of  any  local  board  shall  be  a  member 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  but 
each  member  of  any  local  board  shall  be  a 
civilian  who  Is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
residing  In  the  county  or  political  subdivision 
corresponding  thereto  In  which  such   local 
board  has  Jurisdiction,  and  each  Intercounty 
local  board  shall  have  at  least  one  member 
from   each    county   or   political    subdivision 
corresponding  thereto  Included   within   the 
Intercounty    local    board    area.    Such    local 
boards,  or  separate  panels  thereof  each  con- 
sisting of  three  or  more  members,  shall,  un- 
der rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
President,    have    the   power   within    the   re- 
spective Jurisdictions  of  such  local  boards  to 
hear  and  determine,  subject  to  the  right  of 
appeal  to  the  appeal  boards  heteln  author- 
ized, all  questions  or  claims  with  respect  to 
inclusion    for,    or   exemption    or   deferment 
from,  training  and  service  tmder  this  title 
of  all  Individuals  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
such  local  boards.  The  decisions  of  such  local 
board  shall  be  final  except  where  an  appeal 
Is  authorized  and  Is  taken  In  accordance  with 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  President 
may  prescribe. 

There  shall  be  not  less  than  one  appeal 
board  located  within  the  area  of  each  Federal 
Judicial  dUtrlct  In  the  United  SUtes  and 
within  each  territory  and  possession  of  the 
United  States,  and  such  additional  separate 
panels  thereof,  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
President.  Appeal  boards  within  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System  shall  be  compoeed  of 
civilians  who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and   who   are   not   members   of   the   armed 


foroea.  Hie  decision  of  such  eppoal  boaitla 
shall  be  final  in  cases  before  them  on  appeal 
unless  modified  or  ctumged  by  the  Fxealdent. 
The  President,  upon  appeal  or  upon  hU  own 
motion,  shaJl  have  power  to  determine  all 
claims  or  queatlons  with  respect  to  Inclu- 
sion for,  or  exemption  or  deferment  from 
training  and  service  under  this  title,  *"d  the 
determination  of  the  President  «tiaii  be  final. 
No  Judicial   review  shaU  be  made  of  the 
classification  or  processing  of  any  registrant 
by  local  boards,  appeal  boards,  or  the  Preei- 
dent,  except  as  a  defense  to  a  criminal  proae- 
cutlon   Instituted  under  section  12  of  this 
title,    after    the    registrant    has    responded 
either  affirmatively  or  negatively  to  an  order 
to  report  for  induction,  or  for  civilian  work 
in  the  case  of  a  registrant  determined  to  be 
opposed  to  participation  In  war  In  any  form: 
Provided,  That  such  review  shall  go  to  the 
question  of  the  Jurisdiction  herein  reserved 
to  local  boards,  appeal  boards,  and  the  Presi- 
dent only  when  there  Is  no  basis  In  fact  for 
the  classification  assigned  to  such  registrant. 
No  person  who  Is  a  civilian  officer,  member, 
agent,  or  employee  of  the  Office  of  Selective 
Service  Records,  or  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem, or  of  any  local  board  or  appeal  board 
or  other  agency  of  such  Office  or  System, 
shall  be  excepted  from  registration  or  deferred 
or  exempted  from  training  and  service,  as 
provided  for  in  this  title,  by  reason  of  his 
status  as  such  civilian  officer,  member,  agent, 
or  employee; 

(4)  to  appoint,  and  to  fix.  In  accordance 
with  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  the  com- 
pensation of  such  officers,  agents,  and  em- 
ployees as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title:  Provided, 
That  the  compensation  of  employees  of  local 
boards  and  appeal  boards  may  be  fixed  with- 
out regard  to  the  Classification  Act  of  1949- 
Provided  further.  That  any  officer  on  the  ac- 
tive or  retired  list  of  the  armed  forces,  or 
any  reserve  component  thereof  with  his  con- 
sent, or  any  officer  or  employee  of  any  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  United  States 
who  may  be  assigned  or  detailed  to  any  of- 
fice or  position  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  title  (except  to  offices  or  positions 
on  local  boards  or  appeal  boards  established 
or  created  pursuant  to  section  10(b)  (3)  may 
serve  In  and  perform  the  functions  of  such 
office  or  position  without  loss  of  or  prejudice 
to  his  status  as  such  officer  In  the  Armed 
Forces  or  Reserve  component  thereof,  or  as 
such  officer  or  employee  In  any  department 
or  agency  of  the  United  States: 

Provided  further.  That  an  employee  of  a 
local  board  having  supervisory  duties  with 
napect  to  other  employees  of  one  or  more 
local  boards  shall  be  designated  as  the 
"executive  secretary"  of  the  local  board 
or  boards:  And  provided  further,  Thait  the 
term  of  employment  of  such  "executive 
secretary"  in  such  position  shall  in  no  case 
exceed  ten  years  except  when  reappointed; 
(5)  to  utilize  the  services  of  any  or  all 
departments  and  any  and  all  officers  or  agents 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  accept  the  serv- 
ices of  all  officers  and  agents  of  the  several 
atatea,  Temt<x'iee.  and  possessions,  and  sub- 
divisions thereof,  and  the  District  of  Ocdum- 
bla,  and  of  private  welfare  organisations,  in 
the  execution  of  this  title; 

(8)  to  purchase  such  printing,  binding, 
and  blank-book  work  from  public,  com- 
mercial, or  private  printing  estebllshments 
or  binderies  upon  orders  placed  by  the 
PuWlc  Printer  or  upon  waivers  Issued  in 
aooordanoe  with  section  12  of  the  Printing 
Act  approved  January  12.  1898.  as  amended, 
and  to  obtain  by  purchase,  loan,  or  gift  audi 
equipment  and  supplies  for  the  Selective 
Service  System,  as  he  may  deem  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  wRh 
or  without  advertising  or  forman  contract; 

(7)  to  prescribe  ellgibUlty,  rules,  and  regu- 
lations governing  the  parole  for  service  In  the 
armed  forces,  or  for  any  other  special  service 
established  pursuant   to   this  title,  of  any 
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person  convicted  of  a  violation  of  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  title; 

(8)  subject  to  the  availability  of  funds  ap- 
propriated for  such  purpose,  to  procure  such 
apaoe  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title  and  Public 
Law  26.  Eightieth  Congress,  approved 
March  31,  1947,  by  lease  piuviiant  to  exist- 
ing statutes,  except  that  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  of  June  30.  1932  (47  Stat.  412),  as 
ain^i4«^  by  section  15  of  the  Act  of  March  3, 
1933  (47  Stat.  1617;  40  U.S.C.  278a) .  shaU  not 
apply  to  any  lease  entered  into  under  the 
authority  of  this  title: 

(9)  subject  to  the  availability  of  funds  ap- 
propriated for  such  purposes,  to  determine 
the  location  of  such  additional  temporary  In- 
stallations as  he  may  deem  essential;  to  util- 
ize and  enlarge  such  existing  installations; 
to  construct,  install,  and  equip,  and  to  com- 
plete the  construction,  installation,  and 
equipment  of  such  buildings,  structures,  utu- 
Itlee.  and  appurtenances  (including  the  nec- 
essary grading  and  removal,  repair  or  re- 
modeling of  existing  structures  and  installa- 
tions) ,  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title;  and.  In  order  to  ac- 
complish the  purpose  of  this  title,  to  acquire 
lands,  and  rights  pertaining  thereto,  or  other 
interests  therein,  for  temporary  use  thereof. 
by  donation  or  lease,  and  to  prosecute  con- 
struction thereon  prior  to  the  approval  of 
the  title  by  the  Attorney  General  as  required 
by  section  356,  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended; 

(10)  subject  to  the  avaUabUlty  of  funds 
appropriated  for  such  purposes,  to  utilize, 
in  order  to  provide  and  furnish  such  services 
as  may  be  deemed  necessary  or  expedient  to 
accoii4>lisb  the  purposes  of  this  title,  such 
personnel  of  the  armed  forces  and  of  Reserve 
components  thereof  with  their  conseat.  and 
such  civilian  personnel,  ats  may  be  necessary. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the  provisions 
of  section  14  of  the  Federal  Employees'  Pay 
Act  of  1946  (Public  Iaw  390.  Seventy-ninth 
Congress)  with  respect  to  the  maximum  lim- 
itations as  to  the  niimber  of  civilian  em- 
ployees shall  not  be  applicable  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  the  Department  of  the 
Navy,  or  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force. 

(c)  Delegation  of  authority. — The  Presi- 
dent is  authorized  to  delegate  any  authority 
vested  in  him  under  this  title,  and  to  pro- 
vide  for  the  subdelegatlon  of  any  such  au- 
thority. 

(d)  Gifts. — In  the  administration  of  this 
title,  gifts  of  supplies,  equipment,  and  v<H- 
untary  services  may  be  accepted. 

(e)  (Repealed) 

(f )  Settlement  of  claims. — ^The  Director  is 
authorized  to  make  final  settlement  of  In- 
dividual claims,  for  amounts  not  exceeding 
9600,  for  travel  and  other  expenses  of  un- 
compensated personnel  of  the  Office  of  Selec- 
tive Service  Records,  or  the  Selective  Service 
System,  Incurred  while  In  the  performance 
of  official  duties,  without  regard  to  other 
provisions  of  law  governing  the  travel  of 
clvlUan  employees  of  the  Federal  Qovem- 
ment. 

(g)  Director's  report  to  Congress. — The  Di- 
rector of  Selective  Service  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  semiannually  a  written  report  cov- 
ering the  operation  of  the  Selective  Service 
System  and  such  report  shall  Include,  by 
States,  information  as  to  the  number  of  per- 
sons registered  under  this  Act;  the  number 
of  peieons  inducted  Into  the  military  servloe 
under  this  Act;  the  number  of  defermenta 
granted  under  tbls  Act  and  the  basis  for 
such  deferments:  and  such  other  spedflo 
kinds  of  information  as  the  Congress  may 
from  time  to  time  request. 

(h)  If  at  any  time  calU  tindn-  this  section 
for  the  induction  of  peraona  fbr  training  and 
service  in  the  Armed  Forces  are  discontinued 
becatue  the  Armed  Forces  are  jdaoed  on  an 
■U  volunteer  basis  for  meeting  their  active 
duty  msnpo>wer  needs,  the  Seleetlv*  Service 
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System,  as  it  Is  constituted  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  subsection,  shall, 
neverthdess,  be  maintained  as  an  active 
standby  organization,  with  (1)  a  oomi^ete 
registration  and  classification  structure  caipmr 
ble  of  Immediate  operation  in  the  event  of 
a  national  emergency,  and  (2)  i>ersonnei  ade- 
quate to  relnstltute  immediately  the  full 
operation  of  the  System,  including  military 
reservists  who  are  trained  to  operate  such 
System  and  who  can  be  ordered  to  active 
duty  for  such  purpose  in  the  event  of  a  na- 
tional emergency. 

Sec.  11.  Emergency  medical  care. — Under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  President,  funds  available  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
also  be  available  for  the  payment  of  actual 
and  reasonable  expenses  of  emergency  medi- 
cal care,  including  ho^ltallzatlon,  of  reg- 
istrants who  stiffer  Illness  or  injury,  and  the 
transportation,  and  burial,  of  the  remains 
of  registrants  who  suffer  death,  while  acting 
under  orders  Issued  tmder  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  but  such  burial  expenses  shall  not 
exceed  the  maximum  that  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  may  pay  under  the  pro- 
vtslons  of  section  962(a)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  In  any  one  case. 

Sec.  12.  Penalties. — (a)  Any  member  of  the 
Selective  Service  System  or  any  other  person 
charged  as  herein  provided  with  the  duty  of 
carrying  out  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
or  the  rules  or  regulations  made  or  directions 
given  thereunder,  who  shall  knowingly  fall 
or  neglect  to  perform  such  duty,  and  any  pter- 
son  charged  with  such  duty,  or  having  and 
exercising  any  authority  under  said  title, 
rules,  regulations,  or  directions  who  shall 
knowingly  make,  or  be  a  party  to  the  making, 
of  any  false,  improper,  or  Incorrect  registra- 
tion, classification,  physical  or  mental  exam- 
ination, deferment,  induction,  enrollment,  or 
muster,  and  any  person  who  shall  knowingly 
make,  or  be  a  party  to  the  making  of,  any 
false  statement  or  certificate  regarding  or 
bearing  upon  a  classification  or  in  support  of 
any  request  for  a  particular  classification,  for 
service  under  the  provisions  of  this  title,  or 
r\iles,  regulations,  or  directions  made  pur- 
suant thereto,  or  who  otherwise  evades  or 
refuses  registration  or  service  in  the  armed 
forces  or  any  of  the  requirements  of  this  title, 
or  who  knowingly  counsels,  aids,  or  abets  an- 
other to  refuse  or  evade  registration  or  serv- 
ice m  the  armed  forces  or  any  of  the  require- 
ments of  this  title,  or  of  said  rules,  regula- 
tions, or  directions,  or  who  In  any  manner 
shall  knowingly  fall  or  neglect  or  refuse  to 
perform  any  duty  required  of  blm  under  or  in 
the  execution  of  this  title,  or  rules,  reg^ula- 
tions.  or  directions  made  pursuant  to  this 
title,  or  any  person  or  persons  who  shall 
knowingly  hinder  or  interfere  or  attenq>t  to 
do  so  in  any  way,  by  force  or  violence  or  other- 
wise, with  the  administration  of  this  title  or 
the  rules  or  regulations  made  pursuant 
thereto,  or  who  conspires  to  commit  any  one 
or  more  of  such  offenses,  shall,  upon  convic- 
tion in  any  district  court  of  the  United  States 

of  competent  Jurisdiction,  be  punished  by 
Imprisonment  for  not  more  than  five  years  or 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  flO.OOO,  or  by  both 
such  fine  and  Itaprisonment,  or  If  subject  to 
military  or  naval  law  may  be  tried  by  court 
martial,  and,  on  conviction,  shall  suffer  such 
punishment  as  a  court  martial  may  direct. 
No  person  shall  be  tried  by  court  martial  in 
any  case  arising  under  this  title  unless  such 
person  has  been  actually  Inducted  for  the 
training  and  service  prescribed  under  this 
title  or  unless  he  Is  subject  to  trial  by  court 
martial  under  laws  in  force  prior  to  the  en- 
actment of  this  title.  Precedence  shall  be 
given  by  courts  to  the  trial  of  cases  arising 
under  this  title,  and  such  casee  shall  be  ad- 
vanced on  the  docket  for  Immediate  hearing, 
and  an  appeal  from  the  decision  or  decree  of 
any  United  States  district  cotirt  or  United 
States  court  of  appeals  shall  take  precedence 
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over  all  other  cases  pending  before  the  court 
to  which  the  case  has  been  referred. 

(b)  Any  person  (l)  who  knowingly  trans- 
fers  or  delivers  to  another,  for  the  purpose 
of  aiding  or  abetting  the  wldng  of  any 
false  identification  or  representation,  any 
registration  certlflcate,  alien's  certificate  of 
nonresldence,  or  any  other  certlflcate  issued 
pursuant  to  or  prescribed  by  the  provisions 
of  this  title,  or  rules  or  regulations  promul- 
gated hereunder;  or  (2)  who.  with  Intent 
that  It  be  iised  for  any  purpose  of  false  Iden- 
tification or  representation,  has  In  his  pos- 
session any  such  certificate  not  duly  issued 
to  him:  or  (3)  who  forges,  alters,  knowingly 
destroys,  knowingly  mutilates,  or  in  any 
manner  changes  any  such  certlflcate  or  any 
notation  duly  and  valldy  inscribed  thereon; 
or  (4)  who.  with  Intent  that  It  be  used  for 
any  purpose  of  false  Identification  or  repre- 
sentation, photographs,  prints,  or  In  any 
manner  makes  or  executes  any  engraving, 
photograph,  print,  or  Impression  In  the  like- 
ness Hi  any  such  certificate,  or  any  colorable 
imitation  thereof;  or  (6)  who  has  In  bis 
possession  any  certlflcate  purporting  to  be 
a  certlflcate  Issued  pursuant  to  this  title, 
or  rules  and  regulations  promulgated  here- 
under, which  he  knows  to  be  falsely  made, 
reproduced,  forged,  counterfeited,  or  altered; 
<x  (6)  who  knowingly  violates  or  evades  any 
of  the  provisions  of  this  title  or  rules  and 
regulations  promulgated  piirsuant  thereto 
relating  to  the  issuance,  transfer,  or  pos- 
session of  such  certificate,  shall,  upon  con- 
viction, be  fined  not  to  exceed  tlO.OOO  or  be 
Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  five  years,  or 
both.  Whenever  on  trial  for  a  violation  of 
this  subsection  the  defendant  is  shown  to 
have  or  to  have  had  possession  of  any  certi- 
ficate not  diily  Issued  to  him,  such  i>osses- 
slon  shall  be  deemed  siifficient  evidence  to 
establish  an  Intent  to  use  such  certificate  for 
purposes  of  false  identification  or  repre- 
sentation, tmless  the  defendant  explains  such 
possession  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Jury. 

(c)  The  Department  of  Justice  shaU  pro- 
ceed as  expeditiously  as  possible  with  a  pros- 
ecution under  this  section,  or  with  an  ap- 
peal, upon  the  request  of  the  Director  of 
Selective  Service  System  or  shall  advise  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  In 
writing  the  reasons  for  its  fallxire  to  do  so. 

(d)  No  person  shall  be  prosecuted,  tried, 
or  punished  for  evading,  neglecting,  or  re- 
fu^ng  to  perform  the  duty  ot  registering  im- 
posed by  section  3  of  thU  title  unless  the 
Indictment  is  found  within  five  years  next 
after  the  last  day  before  such  person  attains 
the  age  of  twenty-six,  or  within  five  years 
next  after  the  last  day  before  such  person 
does  perform  his  duty  to  register,  whichever 
shall  first  occur. 

Sec.  13.  Nonapplicabllity  of  certain  laws. — 
(a)  Nothing  in  sections  203,  305,  or  207  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  or  In  the 
second  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 9  of  the  Act  of  August  2,  1039  (53  Stat. 
1148) ,  entitled  "An  Act  to  prevent  pernicious 
political  activities",  as  amended.  shaU  be 

deemed  to  apply  to  any  person  because  of  bis 
appointment  under  authority  of  this  title 
or  the  z«gulatlons  made  pursuant  thereto  as 
an  uncompensated  official  of  the  Selective 
Service  System,  or  as  an  individual  to  con- 
duct hearings  on  appeals  of  persons  claiming 
exemption  from  combatant  or  noncombat- 
ant  training  because  of  oonsdenUous  objec- 
tions, or  as  a  member  of  the  National  Selec- 
tive Service  Appeal  Board. 

(b)  All  functions  performed  under  Uiis 
title  shall  be  excluded  from  the  operation  of 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  (60  Stat. 
237)  except  as  to  the  requirements  of  section 
3  of  such  Act.  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing 
sentence,  no  regulation  Issued  under  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  until  the  ex3>lratlon  of 
thirty  days  following  the  date  on  which  such 
regulation  has  been  published  in  the  Federal 
Register.  After  the  publication  of  any  regula- 
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tlon  and  prior  to  the  dat«  on  which  sui  h 
regulation  becomes  effective,  any  person  sbi  II 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  submit  bU  vle\  's 
to  the  Director  on  such  regulation,  but  r  o 
formal  hearing  shall  be  required  on  any  sue  h 
regulation.   The   requirements  of   this   sul- 
sectlon  may  be  waived  by  the  President  la 
the  case  of  any  regulation  If  he  (1)   dete:  - 
mines  that  compliance  with  such  requlri  - 
ments  would  materially  Impair  the  natlonul 
defense,  and  (2)  gives  public  notice  to  thi  t 
effect  at  the  time  such  regulation  Is  lssue(  I. 
(c)  In  computing  the  lump-sum  payment  s 
made  to  Air  Force  Reserve  officers  under  tfc  e 
provisions  of  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  1'  I, 
1936.  as  amended  (U.S.C..  title  10,  sec.  300a;  , 
and  to  Reserve  officers  of  the  Navy  or  to  the:  r 
beneficiaries  under  section  12  of  the  Act  cf 
August  4,  1942,  as  amended  (U.S.C,  title  3< , 
sec.  850k) ,  no  credit  shall  be  allowed  for  an  r 
period  of  active  service  performed  from  th  ( 
effective  date  of  this  title  to  the  date  oi  i 
which  this  title  shall  cease  to  be  effective 
Each  such  lump-siun  payment  shall  be  pro 
rated  for  a  fractional  part  of  a  year  of  actlv< 
service  in  the  case  of  any  reserve  officer  sub- 
ject to  the  provtsiona  of  either  such  section 
if  such  reserve  officer  performs  contlnuoiu 
active  service  for  one  or  more  years  (inclusive 
of  such  service  performed  during  the  perlo<l 
in  which   this  title  is  effective)    and  sucti 
active  service  includes  a  fractional  part  of  a 
year  Immediately  prior  to  the  effective  dat« 
of  this  title,  or  immediately  following  th« 
date  on  which  this  title  shall  cease  to  b< 
effective,  or  both. 

Sec.  14.  Clvu  relief.— Notwithstanding  th< 
provUlons  of  section  604  of  the  Act  of  Octo- 
ber  17,   1940   (64  Stat.   1191),  and  the  pro- 
visions of  section  4  of  the  Act  of  July  25 
1947   (Public  Law  239.  Eightieth  Congress) 
all   of  the  provisions  of  the  Soldiers'  and 
SaUors'  Civil  Relief  Act  of  1940,  as  amended 
including  speclffcally  article  IV  thereof,  shal 
be  applicable  to  all  persons  in  the  Armec 
Forces  of  the  United  States,   including  al 
persons  inducted  into  the  Armed  Forces  pur- 
suant to  this  title  or  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice,   untu   such    time   as   the    Soldiers'   and 
Sailors'  ClvU  Relief  Act  of  1940.  as  amended 
is  repealed  or  otherwise  termmated  by  sub- 
sequent Act  of  the  Congress :  Provided.  That 
with  respect  to  persons  Inducted  Into  the 
armed   forces   while  this  title   Is   in  effect 
wherever  under  any  section  or  provision  ol 
the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act  ol 
1940,  as  amended,  a  proceeding,  remedy,  priv- 
ilege, stay,  limitation,  accounting,  or  othe 
transaction  has  been  authorized  or  provide 
with  respect  to  military  service  performc' 
while  such  Act  U  In  force,  such  section  o 
provision  shall  be  deemed  to  continue  m  fu. 
force  and  effect  so  long  as  may  be  necessar 
to  the  exercise  or  enjoyment  of  such  proceed 
Ing,  remedy,  prlvUege,  stay,  limitation,  ac 
counting,  or  other  transaction. 

Sec.  16.  NoUce  of  title;  Volvmtary  enlist 
ments. — (a)  Every  person  shall  be  deemed  U 
have  notice  of  the  requirements  of  this  tltH 
upon  publication  by  the  President  of  a  proc 
lamatlon  or  other  public  notice  fixing  i 
time  for  any  registration  under  section  3. 

(b)  It  shaU  be  the  duty  of  every  reglstrani 
to  keep  his  local  board  Informed  as  to  hli 
current  address  and  changes  In  status  ai 
required  by  such  rules  and  regulations  at 
may  be  preacrlbed  by  the  President. 

(c)  If  any  provision  of  this  tlUe,  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  ctrciun- 
stance,  is  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of  the 
title,  and  the  application  of  such  provision 
to  other  persons  or  drciunstanoes,  shall  not 
be  affected  thereby. 

(d)  Except  as  provided  In  section  4(c), 
nothing  contained  in  this  title  ah*"  be  con- 
strued to  repeal,  amend,  or  suspend  the  lawa 
now  In  force  authorizing  voluntary  enUat- 
ment  or  reenllatment  In  the  Armed  Voices 
of  the  United  States,  Including  the  reserve 
components  thereof,  except  that  no  person 
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shall  be  accepted  for  enlistment  after  be 
has  been  issued  an  order  to  report  for  In- 
duction unless  authorised  by  the  Director 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  except  that, 
whenever  the  Congress  or  the  President  has 
declared  that  the  national  Interest  is  im- 
periled, voluntary  enlistment  or  reenllatment 
in  such  forces,  and  their  reserve  components, 
may  be  suspended  by  the  President  to  such 
extent  as  he  may  deem  necessary  In  the  In- 
terest of  national  defense. 

Sec.  10.  Definitions. — When  used  In  tMn 
title— 

(a)  The  term  "between  the  ages  of 
eighteen  and  twenty-six"  shall  refer  to  men 
who  have  attained  the  eighteenth  anniver- 
sary of  the  day  of  their  birth  and  who  have 
not  attained  the  twenty-sixth  anniversary  of 
the  day  of  their  birth;  and  other  terms  desig- 
nating different  age  groups  shall  be  con- 
strued In  a  similar  manner. 

(b)  The  term  "United  States,"  when  used 
In  a  geographical  sense,  shall  be  deemed  to 
mean  the  several  States,  the  District  of  Oo- 
liunbla,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
Ouam. 

(c)  The  term  "armed  forces"  shall  be 
deemed  to  Include  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the 
Marine  Corps,  the  Air  Force,  and  the  Coast 
Guard. 

(d)  The  term  "district  court  of  the  United 
States"  ahaU  be  deemed  to  Include  the  courts 
of  the  United  States  for  the  Territories  and 
possessions  of  the  United  States. 

(e)  The  term  "local  board"  shall  be 
deemed  to  include  an  Intercoimty  local  board 
In  the  case  of  any  registrant  who  is  subject 
to  the  Jiu-Udiction  of  an  Intercounty  local 
board. 

(f)  The  term  "Director"  shall  be  deemed 
to  mean  the  Director  of  the  Selective  Service 
System. 

(g)  (1)  The  term  "duly  ordained  min- 
ister of  religion"  means  a  person  who  has 
been  ordained,  in  accordance  with  the  cere- 
monial ritual,  or  discipline  of  a  church,  re- 
ligious sect,  or  organization  established  on 
the  basis  of  a  community  of  faith  and  be- 
lief, doctrines  and  practices  of  a  religious 
chsfacter.  to  preach  and  to  teach  the  doc- 
trines of  such  church,  sect,  or  organization 
and  to  administer  the  rites  and  ceremonies 
thereof  In  public  worship,  and  who  as  his 
regular  and  customary  vocation  preaches 
and  teaches  the  principles  of  religion  and 
administers  the  ordinances  of  public  wor- 
ship as  embodied  in  the  creed  or  principles 
of  such  church,  sect  or  organization. 

(2)  The  term  "regular  minister  of  re- 
ligion" means  one  who  as  his  customary 
vocation  preaches  and  teaches  the  prtnolplee 
of  religion  of  a  church,  a  religious  sect,  or 
organization  of  which  he  is  a  member,  with- 
out having  been  formally  ordained  as  a  min- 
ister of  religion,  and  who  is  recognized  by 
such  church,  sect,  or  organization  as  a  regu- 
lar minister. 

(3)  The  term  "regular  or  duly-ordalned 
minister  of  religion"  does  not  Include  a  per- 
son who  Irregularly  or  Incidentally  preaches 
and  teaches  the  principles  of  religion  of  a 
church,  rrtlgious  sect,  or  organization  and 
does  not  include  any  person  who  may  have 
been  duly  ordained  a  minister  in  accordance 
with  the  ceremonial  rite  or  discipline  of  a 
church,  religious  sect  or  organization,  but 
who  does  not  regularly,  as  a  bona  fide  voca- 
tlon,  teach  and  preach  the  principles  of  re- 
ligion and  administer  the  ordinances  of  pub- 
lic worship,  as  embodied  In  the  creed  of 
principles  of  his  church,  sect  or  organiza- 
tion. 

(h)  TTie  term  "organized  imlf.  when  used 
with  respect  to  a  reserve  component,  shall 
be  deemed  to  mean  a  unit  in  which  the 
members  thereof  are  required  satisfactorily 
to  participate  in  scheduled  drills  and  train- 
ing periods  as  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

(1)   The  term  "reserve  component  ot  the 
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armed  forces"  shall,  unless  the  context  other- 
wise requires,  be  deemed  to  Include  the  fed- 
erally recognized  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States,  the  federally  recogmzed  Air 
National  Guard  of  the  United  States,  the 
Officers'  Reserve  Corps,  the  Regular  Army 
Reserve,  the  Air  Force  Reserve,  the  Enlisted 
Reserve  Corps,  the  Naval  Reserve,  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  Reserve,  and  the  Coast  Guard 
Reserve,  and  shall  Include,  In  addition  to 
the  foregoing,  the  Public  Health  Service  Re- 
serve when  serving  with  the  armed  forces. 
Sec.  17.  Repeal  of  conflicting  laws;  Ap- 
propriations; Termination  of  induction. —  (a) 
Except  as  provided  In  thU  tlUe  all  laws  or 
any  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title  are  hereby  repealed  to  the 
extent  of  such  conflict. 

(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated, out  of  any  money  in  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated,  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title.  All  funds  appropriated  for 
the  administrative  expenses  of  the  National 
Security  Training  Commission  shall  be  ap- 
propriated directly  to  the  Commission  and 
all  funds  appropriated  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  training  carried  out  by  the  military  de- 
partments designated  by  the  Commission 
shall  be  appropriated  directly  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  this  title,  no  person  shall  be  Inducted  for 
training  and  service  In  the  Armed  Forces 
after  July  1,  1973,  except  persons  now  or  here- 
after deferred  under  section  6  of  this  title 
after  the  basis  for  such  deferment  ceases  to 
exist. 

Sec.     18.     Utilization     of     Indiistry. (a) 

Whenever  the  President  after  consxiltatlon 
with  and  receiving  advice  from  the  National 
Security  Resources  Board  determines  that  It 
la  in  the  interest  of  the  national  security  for 
the  Government  to  obtain  prompt  delivery 
of  any  articles  or  materials  the  procurement 
of  which  has  been  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress exclusively  for  the  use  of  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States,  or  for  the  use 
of   the   Atomic   Energy   Commission,   he   Is 
authorized,  through  the  head  of  any  Gov- 
ernment agency,  to  place  with  any  person 
operating  a  plant,  mine,  or  other  facility 
capable  of  producing  such  articles  or  ma- 
terials an  order  for  such  quantity  of  such 
articles  or  materials  as  the  President  deems 
appropUte.  Any  person  with  whom  an  order 
Is  placed  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  be  advised  that  such  order  Is 
placed  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section.  Under  any  such  program  of  national 
procurement,  the  President  shall  recognize 
the  valid  claim  of  American  small  business  to 
participate  in  such  contracts.  In  such  manu- 
facturers, and  In  such  distribution  of  ma- 
terials, and  small  business  shall  be  granted 
a  fair  share  of  the  orders  placed,  exclusively 
for  the  use  of  the  armed  forces  or  for  other 
Federal  agencies  now  or  hereafter  designated 
In  this  section.  For  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, a  business  enterprise  shall  be  deter- 
mined to  be  "small  business"  if  (1)  its  posi- 
tion In  the  trade  or  Industry  of  which  It  is  a 
part  is  not  dominant,  (2)  the  number  of  its 
employees  does  not  exceed  600.  and  (3)  It  is 
independently  owned  and  operated. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  person  with 
whom  an  order  Is  placed  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (a),  (1)  to  give 
such  order  such  precedence  with  respect 
to  all  other  orders  (Government  or  private) 
theretofore  or  thereafter  placed  with  such 
person  as  the  President  may  prescribe,  and 
(2)  to  All  such  order  within  the  period  of 
time  prescribed  by  the  President  or  as  soon 
thereafter  as  possible. 

(c)  In  case  any  person  with  whom  an  or- 
der Is  placed  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  refuses  or  falls — 

(1)  to  give  such  order  such  precedence 
with  respect  to  all  other  orders    (Govern- 
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ment  or  private)  theretofore  or  thereafter 
placed  with  such  person  as  the  President 
may  have  prescribed; 

(2)  to  fill  such  order  within  the  period 
of  time  prescribed  by  the  President  or  as 
soon  thereafter  as  possible  as  determined  by 
the  President; 

(3)  to  produce  the  kind  or  quality  of 
arilcles  or  materials  ordered;  or 

(4)  to  fiumish  the  quantity,  kind,  and 
quality  of  articles  or  materials  ordered  at 
such  price  as  shall  be  negotiated  between 
such  person  and  the  Government  agency 
concerned;  or  In  the  event  of  failure  to 
negotiate  a  price,  to  furnish  the  quantity, 
kind,  and  quality  of  articles  or  materials  or- 
dered at  such  price  as  be  may  subsequently 
be  determined  to  be  entitled  to  receive  under 
subsection  (d);  the  President  Is  authorized 
to  take  immediate  possession  of  any  plant, 
mine,  or  other  facility  of  such  person  and  to 
operate  It,  through  any  Government  agency, 
for  the  production  of  such  articles  or  mate- 
rials as  may  be  required  by  the  Government. 

(d)  Fair  and  Jiut  compensation  shall  be 
paid  by  the  United  States  (1)  for  any 
articles  or  materials  fiurtlshed  pursuant  to 
an  order  placed  imder  subsection  (a) ,  or  (2) 
as  rental  for  any  plant,  mine,  or  other  fa- 
cility of  which  possession  Is  taken  under 
subsection  (c) . 

(e)  Nothing  contained  in  this  section  shall 
be  deemed  to  render  inapplicable  to  any 
plant,  mine,  or  facility  of  which  possession 
is  taken  piu-suant  to  subsection  (c)  any  State 
or  Federal  laws  concerning  the  health,  safe- 
ty, seciirlty,  or  eii4>loyxnent  standards  of  em- 
ployees. 

(f)  Any  person,  or  any  officer  of  any  per- 
son as  defined  In  this  section,  who  willfully 
falls  or  refuses  to  carry  out  any  duty  Im- 
posed upon  him  by  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  shall  be  guilty  of  a  felony  and,  upon 
conviction  thereof,  shall  be  punished  by  im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  three  years, 
or  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  (50,000,  or  by 
both  such  Imprisonment  and  fine. 

(g)  (1)   As  used  in  this  section — 

(A)  The  term  "person"  means  any  lndl« 
vldual,  firm,  company,  association,  corpora- 
tion, or  other  form  of  business  organization. 

(B)  The  term  "Government  agency" 
means  any  department,  agency,  independent 
establishment,  or  corporation  In  the  Execu- 
tive branch  of  the  United  States  Government. 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  a 
plant,  mine,  or  other  facility  shall  be  deemed 
capable  of  producing  any  articles  or  mate- 
rials If  It  Is  then  producing  or  furnishing 
such  articles  or  materials  or  if  the  President 
after  consultation  with  and  receiving  advice 
from  the  National  Security  Resources  Board 
determines  that  It  can  be  readily  converted 
to  the  production  or  furnishing  of  such  arti- 
cles or  materials. 

(h)(1)  The  President  is  empowered 
through  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  to  require 
all  producers  of  steel  In  the  United  States  to 
make  availaUe,  to  individuals,  firms,  associa- 
tions, companies,  corporations,  or  organized 
manufacturing  Industries  having  orders  for 
steel  production  or  steel  materials  required 
by  the  armed  forces,  such  percentages  of  the 
steel  production  of  such  producers.  In  equal 
proportion  deemed  necessary  for  the  expedi- 
tious execution  of  orders  for  such  products 
or  materials.  Compliance  with  such  require- 
ment shall  be  obligatory  on  all  such  pro- 
ducers of  steel  and  such  requirement  shall 
take  precedence  over  all  orders  and  contracts 
theretofore  placed  with  such  producers.  If 
any  such  producers  of  steel  or  the  respon- 
sible head  or  heads  thereof  refuses  to  comply 
with  such  requirement,  the  President, 
throui^  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Is  author- 
ized to  take  Immediate  possession  of  the 
plant  or  plants  of  such  producer  and,  througfh 
the  appropriate  branch,  btureau,  or  depart- 
nient  cf  the  armed  forces,  to  Insure  oompll- 
uice  with  such  reqtilrement.  Any  such  pro- 
ducer of  steel  or  the  responsible  head  or 
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heads  thereof  refusing  to  con^>ly  with  such 
requirements  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
felony  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be 
punished  by  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  three  years  and  a  fine  not  exceeding 
»50,000. 

(2)  The  President  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  on  the  final  day  of  each  six-month 
period  following  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  the  percentage  figure,  or  if  such 
information  Is  not  available,  the  approximate 
percentage  figure,  of  the  total  steel  produc- 
tion in  the  United  States  required  to  be 
made  available  during  such  period  for  the 
execution  of  orders  for  steel  products  and 
steel  materials  required  by  the  armed  forces, 
if  such  percentage  figure  Is  in  excess  of  10 
per  centum. 

Sec.  19.  Saving  provision. — Nothing  in  this 
title  shall  be  deemed  to  amend  any  provision 
of  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947  (61 
Stat.  495). 

Sec.  30.  Effective  date.— This  title  shaU 
become  effective  immediately;  except  that 
unless  the  President,  or  the  Congress  by  con- 
current resolution,  declares  a  national  emer- 
gency after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  no  person  shall  be  Inducted  or  ordered 
into  active  service  without  his  consent  under 
this  title  within  ninety  days  after  the  date 
of  its  enactment. 

Sec.  21.  Authority  to  order  reserve  com- 
ponents to  active  Federal  service. — Until 
July  1,  1953,  and  subject  to  the  limitations 
imposed  by  section  2  of  the  Selective  Service 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  the  President  shall 
be  authorized  to  order  into  the  active  mili- 
tary or  naval  service  of  the  United  States  for 
a  period  of  not  to  exceed  twenty-four  con- 
secutive months,  with  or  without  their  con- 
sent, any  or  all  members  and  units  of  any 
or  all  Reserve  components  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  and  retired  per- 
sonnel of  the  Regular  Armed  Forces.  Unless 
he  is  sooner  released  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  the  military 
department  concerned,  any  member  of  the 
Inactive  or  volunteer  reserve  who  served  on 
active  duty  for  a  period  of  12  months  or  more 
in  any  branch  of  the  Armed  Forces  between 
the  period  December  7,  1941,  and  Septem- 
ber 2,  1945,  Inclusive,  who  is  now  or  may 
hereafter  be  ordered  to  active  duty  pursuant 
to  this  section,  shall  upon  completion  of  17 
or  more  months  of  active  duty  since  Jtine  25, 
1960,  if  he  makes  application  therefor  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  branch  of  service  in  which 
he  Is  serving,  be  released  from  active  duty 
and  shall  not  thereafter  be  ordered  to  active 
duty  for  periods  in  excess  of  30  days  without 
his  consent  except  in  time  of  war  or  national 
emergency  hereafter  declared  by  the  Con- 
gress: Provided,  That  the  foregoing  shall  not 
apply  to  any  member  of  the  inactive  or  vol- 
unteer reserve  ordered  to  active  duty  whose 
rating  or  specialty  is  found  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  military  department  concerned  to  be 
critical  and  whose  release  to  Inactive  duty 
prior  to  the  period  for  which  he  was  ordered 
to  active  duty  would  impair  the  efficiency  of 
the  military  department  concerned. 

The  President  may  retain  the  unit  orga- 
nizations and  the  equipment  thereof,  exclu- 
sive of  the  Individual  members  thereof.  In 
the  active  Federal  service  for  a  total  period 
of  five  consecutive  years,  and  upon  being  re- 
lieved by  the  appropriate  Secretary  from  ac- 
tive Federal  service.  National  Guard,  or  Air 
National  Guard  units,  shall,  insofar  as  prac- 
ticable, be  returned  to  their  National  Guard 
or  Air  National  Guard  status  in  their  re- 
spective States,  Territories,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  Puerto  Rico,  with  pertinent 
records,  colors,  histories,  trt^hies,  and  other 
historical  Impediments. 

Sec.  22.  Procedwal  rights. — (a)  It  Is  hereby 
declared  to  be  the  purpose  of  this  section  to 
guarantee  to  each  registrant  asserting  a  claim 
before  a  local  or  appeal  board,  a  fair  hearing 
consistent  with  the  Informal  and  expeditious 
processing  which  U  required  by  selective 
service  cases. 
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(b)  Pursuant  to  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  the  President  may  prescribe — 

(1)  Each  registrant  shall  be  afforded  the 
opportunity  to  appear  in  person  before  the 
local  or  any  appeal  board  of  the  Selective 
Service  System  to  testify  and  present  evi- 
dence regarding  his  status. 

(2)  Subject  to  reasonable  limitations  on 
the  number  of  witnesses  and  the  total  time 
allotted  to  each  registrant,  each  registrant 
shall  have  the  right  to  present  witnesses  on 
his  behalf  before  the  local  board. 

(3)  A  quorum  of  any  local  board  or  appeal 
board  shall  be  present  during  the  registrant's 
personal  appearance. 

(4)  In  the  event  of  a  decision  sMlverse  to 
the  claim  of  a  registrant,  the  local  or  appeaii 
board  making  such  decision  shall,  upon  re- 
quest, furnish  to  such  registrant  a  brief  writ- 
ten statement  of  the  reasons  for  its  decision. 

Part  1600 — Maintenance  op  High  Ethicai. 
AMD  Moral  Standards  or  Condxtct  Bt 
OFPiczas  AND  Emplotees  of  the  Selectivx 
Service  Ststem 

subpart    a — GENERAL    PROVISIONS 

1600.735-1  Conduct  Requirements  in 
General. — (a)  The  maintenance  of  unusual- 
ly high  standards  of  honesty.  Integrity,  im- 
partiality, and  conduct  by  Government  em- 
ployees and  special  Government  employees 
is  essential  to  assure  the  proper  perform- 
ance of  the  Government  business  and  the 
maintenance  of  confidence  by  citizens  In 
their  Government. 

(b)  Employees  of  the  Selective  Service 
System  shall  conduct  themselves  In  such  a 
manner  that  the  work  of  the  System  is  ef- 
fectively accomplished;  shall  be  courteotis, 
considerate,  and  prompt  In  dealing  with  or 
serving  the  public  and  shall  conduct  them- 
selves in  both  their  official  and  personal 
lives  In  a  manner  that  will  not  bring  dis- 
credit or  embarassment  to  the  Selective 
Service  System. 

(c)  Employees  shall  observe  the  appli- 
cable laws  and  regulations  governing  par- 
ticipation In  p<4itlcal  activities;  avoid  any 
discrimination  because  of  race,  color,  religion, 
national  origin,  or  sex;  economically  utilize, 
protect,  and  conserve  Federal  property  en- 
tnisted  to  them;  and  conduct  all  their 
official  activities  in  a  manner  which  Is  above 
reproach  and  free  from  any  Indiscretions  or 
acceptance  of  gratuities  or  favors  which 
would  cast  doubt  or  suspicion  upon  them- 
selves or  the  administration  of  the  Selective 
Service  System. 

1600.735-2  Definitions. — ^The  fcdlovring 
definitions  shall  govern  In  this  Interpre- 
tation of  regulations  in  this  part. 

(a)  "Employee"  means  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Selective  Service  System  in- 
cluding uncompensated  persons,  but  does 
not  include  a  special  Oovemment  employes 
or  a  member  of  the  uniformed  services. 

(b)  "Executive  order"  means  Executive 
Order  11222  of  May  8,  1966. 

(c)  "Person"  means  an  individual,  a  corp- 
oration, a  company,  an  association,  a  firm,  a 
partnership,  a  society,  a  Joint  stock  com- 
pany, or  any  other  CM'ganlzation  or  Institu- 
tion. 

(d)  "Special  Government  employees" 
means  a  "special  Government  employee"  as 
defined  in  section  202  of  Title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  who  Is  employed  In  the 
executive  branch,  hut  does  not  Include  a 
member  of  the  uniformed  services.  Exclud- 
ing a  person  In  the  imlformed  services,  that 
section  covers  an  officer  or  employee  who  is 
appointed  or  employed,  with  or  without  com- 
pensation, to  perform  temporary  duties, 
either  on  a  full-time  or  Intermittent  basis, 
for  not  more  than  130  days  in  any  period 
of  306  consecutive  days.  (For  the  benefit  of 
Reserve  and  National  Guard  Officers  it  should 
be  noted  that  under  that  section  a  Reserve 
or  National  Guard  Officer,  unless  otherwise 
an  officer  or  employee  of  the  United  Btotes,  is 
classified  as  a  special  Government  employee 
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while  on  Kctlve  duty  solely  for  training  ind  U 
■ervlnK  on  active  duty  Involuntarily  Is  slaaal- 
fled  ••  «  special  Oovernment  employee  <  luring 
the  whole  period  of  hla  involuntary  ■  irrloe. 
A  Reserve  or  National  Guard  Officer  vho  U 
Involuntarily  serving  a  period  of  exlsnded 
active  duty  in  excess  of  130  days  Is  cla  allied 
as  an  officer  of  the  United  States  and  1  sub- 
ject to  all  of  the  prohibitions  Imposed  I  y  the 
conflict-of-interest  laws.) 

(e)  "Uniformed  services"  has  the  i  lean- 
ing given  that  term  by  section  101(1)  of 
Title  37  of  the  United  States  Code,  ^  rhlch 
states  that  "  'uniformed  services'  mear  s  the 
Army.  Navy,  Air  Force,  Marine  Corps,  ^oast 
Ouard,  Environmental  Science  Service)  Ad- 
ministration, and  Public  Health  Servlc«." 

1600.735-3  Applicability  to  membei  s  of 
the  uniformed  services. — The  Executive  )rder 
applies  to  all  officers  and  employees  li^  the 
executive  branch  but  the  Civil  Service  rei  ^la- 
tlons  (6  CFR  Part  735)  and  the  regula  Ions 
In  this  part  do  not.  Separata  regula  Ions 
containing  essentially  the  same  provlilons 
will  be  published  by  the  agencies  having  Jur- 
isdiction over  the  members  of  the  unlfoi  n>ed 
services. 

1600.736-4  Informing  employees  of  st  ind- 
ards  of  conduct. — (a)  The  provisions  of  this 
part  and  available  counseling  service  shtill  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  all  compensated 
and  uncompensated  employees  and  spjeclal 
Ck>vernment  employees  of  the  Selective 
Service  System  immediately  after  this  pul  is 
Issued  and  semlnannually  thereafter.  JNew 
employees  and  special  Oovernment  empleyees 
shall  be  Informed  thereof  at  the  time  of  Ehelr 
appointment.  A  copy  of  this  part  shsil  be 
kept  permanently  posted  on  all  buuetln 
boards  and  a  copy  shall  be  given  to] each 
employee  and  special  Oovemment  emp  oyee. 
(b)  A  presentation  of  "ethics  In  g<  vem- 
ment"  shall  be  Included  in  orlentatlor  pro- 
grams for  new  employees,  In  super  rlsory 
training  courses,  and  In  staff  training  con- 
ferences. 

1600.735-6  Counseling  service. — (a)  The 
Director  of  Selective  Service  shall  desigi  ate  a 
counselor  Tor  the  Selective  Service  Syst  !m  to 
serve  ss  the  designee  to  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  on  matters  covered  by  the  regu- 
lations in  this  part.  The  counselor  shiJl  be 
responsible  for  coordination  of  the  cot  nsal- 
Ing  service  as  provided  in  paragraph  (9)  of 
this  section  and  for  assuring  that  coxim  ellng 
and  Interpretations  on  questions  of  coi  fllcts 
of  Interest  and  other  matters  covered  b; '  this 
part  are  available  to  deputy  counselors 

(b)  The  Director  of  Selective  Service  shall 
designate  deputy  counselors  for  the  Sel  ictlve 
Service  System.  Deputy  counselors  shal  give 
authoritative  advice  and  guidance  to  each 
employee  and  special  Oovernment  employee 
who  seeks  advice  and  guidance  on  quet  tions 
of  conflicts  of  Interest  and  on  other  au  .tters 
covered  by  this  part.  y 

1600.735-0  Reviewing  statements  ana  re- 
porting conflicts  of  Interest. — All  statements 
oT  employment  and  financial  interests  Sub- 
mitted under  section  1600.735-63  shall  b«for- 
warded  to  the  Director  of  Selective  Seivlce 
through  the  counselor.  The  employee  or  ipe- 
clal  Oovernment  employee  shall  be  glvei .  an 
opportunity  to  explain  any  conflict  of  In  ter- 
est  or  any  appearance  of  conflict. 

1600.736-7  DlsclpUnary  and  other  reme  Hal 
action. — (a)  In  addition  to  any  penalty  >re- 
scrlbed  by  law  appropriate  disciplinary  ac  ;lon 
shall  be  taken  or  Initiated  by  the  supeilors 
of  employees  and  special  Oovernment  »m- 
ployees  who  violate  laws,  rules,  or  regiilat  ons 
on  conduct  or  fall  to  observe  the  standart  s  of 
conduct  prescribed  In  this  part. 

(b)  When,  aftar  consideration  of  the  ex- 
planation of  the  employee  or  special  Oovi  im- 
ment  employee  provided  by  section  1600.'  35- 
6,  the  Director  of  Selective  Service  decdes 
that  remedial  action  Is  required,  he  shall  1  ake 
Immediate  action  to  end  the  oonfllcts  or  ap- 
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pearance  of  conflicts  of  interest.  Remedial  ac- 
tion may  Include,  but  is  not  limited  to; 

( 1 )  Changes  In  assigned  duties; 

(2)  Divestment  by  the  employee  or  qieclal 
Oovemment  employee  of  his  conflicting  in- 
terest; 

(3)  Disciplinary  action;  or 

(4)  DIsqiiallflcatlon  for  a  particular  assign- 
ment. Remedial  action,  whether  disciplinary 
or  otherwise,  shall  be  effected  In  accordance 
with  any  applicable  laws,  executive  orders, 
and  regulations. 

SUSPAST   B rrHICAL   AND    OTBXB   COHDUCT   AMD 

axspoNsiBiLrnxs  (V  buplotxbs 
1600.735-20     Proscribed   actions. — An  em- 
ployee shall  avoid  any  action,  whether  or  not 
specifically  prohibited  by  this  subpart,  which 
might  result  In,  or  create  the  appearance  of: 

(a)  Using  public  ofllce  for  private  gain; 

(b)  Olvlng  preferential  treatment  to  any 
person; 

(c)  Impeding  Oovemment  efficiency  or 
economy; 

(d)  Losing  complete  Independence  or  Im- 
partiality; 

(e)  Making  a  Oovernment  decision  outside 
official  channels;  or 

(f)  Affecting  adversely  the  confidence  of 
the  public  In  the  Integrity  of  the  Oovem- 
ment. 

1600.736-21  Olfts,  entertainment,  and 
favors. — (a)  Employees  of  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System  shall  not  solicit  or  accept,  directly 
or  Indirectly,  anything  of  economic  value  as 
a  gift,  gratuity,  favor,  entertainment,  or  loan 
which  Is,  or  may  appear  to  be,  designed  to  In 
any  manner  influence  official  conduct  par- 
ticularly from  a  person  who: 

(1)  Is  seeking  to  obtain  contractual  or 
other  business  or  financial  relations  with  the 
Selective  Service  System;  or 

(2)  Has  Interests  that  may  be  substantially 
affected  by  the  performance  or  nonperform- 
ance of  his  duty. 

No  gift  shall  be  accepted  whenever  the  em- 
ployee has  any  reason  to  believe  that  It  would 
not  have  been  made  except  for  his  official  posi- 
tion or  that  the  donor's  private  Interests  are 
likely  to  be  affected  by  his  actions  or  actions 
of  the  Selective  Service  System. 

(b)  Appropriate  exceptions  to  paragraph 
(a)  of  this  section  Include  those  that: 

(1)  Oovern  obvious  family  or  personal  re- 
lationships (such  as  those  between  the  par- 
ents, children,  or  spouse  of  the  employee  and 
the  employee)  when  the  circumstances  make 
It  clear  that  It  is  those  relationships  rather 
than  the  business  of  the  persons  concerned 
which  are  the  motivating  factors; 

(2)  Permit  acceptance  of  food  and  refresh- 
ments of  nominal  value  on  litfrequent  occa- 
sions In  the  ordinary  course  of  a  luncheon 
or  dinner  meeting  or  other  meeting  or  on  an 
Inspection  tour  where  an  employee  may 
properly  be  In  attendance; 

(3)  Permit  acceptance  of  loans  from  banks 
or  other  financial  institutions  on  customary 
terms  to  finance  proper  and  usual  activities 
of  employees,  such  as  home  mortgage  loans; 
and 

(4)  Permit  acceptance  of  unsolicited  ad- 
vertising or  promotional  material,  such  ss 
pens,  pencils,  note  pads,  calendars,  and  other 
Items  of  nominal  Intrinsic  value. 

(c)  An  employee  shall  not  solicit  a  contri- 
bution from  another  employee  for  a  gift  to 
an  official  superior,  make  a  donation  as  a  gift 
to  an  official  superior,  or  accept  a  gift  from 
an  employee  receiving  less  pay  than  himself 
(6  U.S.C.  7361) .  However,  this  paragraph  does 
not  prohibit  a  voluntary  gift  of  nominal 
value  or  donation  In  a  nominal  amount  made 
on  a  special  occasion  such  as  marriage.  Ill- 
ness, or  retirement. 

(d)  An  employee  shall  not  accept  a  gift, 
present,  decoration,  or  other  thing  fram  a 
foreign  government  unless  authorised  by 
Congress  as  provided  by  the  Constitution  and 
In  6  U.S.C.  7342. 
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(e)  Neither  this  section  nor  section 
1600.786-23  precludes  an  employee  from  re- 
ceipt of  bona  fide  relmbuzeement,  unless  pro- 
hibited by  law,  for  expenees  of  travel  and 
such  other  necessary  subatstence  as  Is  com- 
patible with  this  part  for  which  no  Oovem- 
ment payment  or  relmbunement  is  made. 
However,  this  paragraph  does  not  allow  an 
employee  to  be  reimbursed,  or  payment  to 
be  made  on  his  behalf,  for  excessive  personal 
living  expenses,  gifts,  entertainment,  or 
other  personal  benefits,  nor  does  it  allow  an 
employee  to  be  reimbursed  by  a  person  for 
travd  on  official  business  under  agency  or- 
ders when  reimbursement  la  proscribed  by 
Decision  B-128627  of  the  ComptroUer  Gen- 
eral dated  March  7, 1967. 

1600.736-22  Outside  employment  and 
other  activity. — (a)  An  employee  shall  not 
engage  In  outside  employment  or  other  out- 
side activity  not  compatible  with  the  full  and 
proper  discharge  of  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  his  Oovernment  employment.  In- 
compaUUe  activities  Include  but  are  not 
lUnlted  to: 

(1)  Acceptance  of  a  fee,  compensation, 
gift,  payment  of  expense,  or  any  other  thing 
of  monetary  value  In  circumstances  in  which 
acceptance  may  result  In,  or  create  the  ap- 
pearance of,  conflicts  of  Interest;  or 

(2)  Outside  employment  which  tends  to 
Impair  his  mental  or  physical  capacity  to  per- 
form his  Oovemment  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities In  an  acceptable  manner. 

(b)  An  employee  ahall  not  receive  any  sal- 
ary or  anything  at  monetary  value  from  a 
private  source  as  compensation  for  his  serv- 
ices to  the  Oovernment. 

(c)  Employees  are  encouraged  to  engage 
In  teaching,  lecturing,  and  writing  that  Is  not 
prohibited  by  law  or  this  part.  However,  an 
employee  shall  not,  neither  for  or  without 
comiwnsatlon.  engage  In  teaching,  lecturing. 
or  writing,  including  teaching,  lecturing,  or 
writing  for  the  purpose  of  the  special  prepa- 
ration of  a  person  or  class  of  persons  for  an 
examination  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion or  Board  of  Examiners  for  the  Foreign 
Service,  that  is  dependent  on  Information 
obtained  as  a  result  of  his  Oovernment  em- 
ployment, except  when  that  Information  has 
been  made  available  to  the  general  public  or 
will  be  made  avallaUe  on  request,  or  when 
the  Dlreotor  of  Selective  Service  gives  writ- 
ten authorisation  for  the  use  of  nonpublic 
Information  on  the  basis  that  the  use  Is  In 
the  public  Interest. 

(d)  [Revoked] 

(e)  This  section  does  not  preclude  an  em- 
ployee from: 

(1)  Participation  In  the  activities  of  na- 
tional or  State  political  partlee  not  proscribed 
by  law. 

(2)  Participation  In  the  affairs  of  or  ac- 
ceptance of  an  award  for  a  meritorious  puMle 
contribution  or  achievement  given  by  a  char- 
itable, religious,  professional,  social,  frater- 
nal, nonproflt  educational  and  recreational, 
public  service,  or  civic  organization. 

1600.736-23  Financial  Interests.— (s)  An 
employee  shall  not: 

(1)  Have  a  direct  or  Indirect  financial  In- 
terest that  conflicts  substantially,  or  appears 
to  conflict  substantially,  with  his  Oovern- 
ment duties  and  responsibilities;  or 

(2)  Engage  In,  directly  or  Indirectly,  a  fi- 
nancial transaction  as  a  res\ilt  of,  or  primar- 
ily relying  on.  information  obtained  through 
his  Oovemment  employment. 

(b)  This  section  does  not  preclude  an  em- 
ployee from  having  a  financial  Interest  or 
engaging  In  financial  transactions  to  the 
same  extent  as  a  private  rltlaen  not  employed 
by  the  Oovemment  so  long  as  It  Is  not  pro- 
hibited by  law  or  the  provisions  of  this  part. 

1600.736-24  Use  of  Oovemment  prop- 
erty.— An  employee  shall  not  directly  or  In- 
directly use,  or  allow  the  use  of,  Oovemment 
property  of  any  kind.  Including  property 
leased  to  the  Oovemment,  for  other  than  offi- 
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dally  approved  activities.  An  en^iloyee  has 
s  positive  duty  to  protect  and  conserve  Oov- 
emment property,  mdudlng  equipment,  sup- 
plies, and  other  property  entnisted  or  Issued 
to  him. 

1600.736-28  Misuse  of  information. — ^Em- 
ployees shall  not  disclose  official  Information 
without  either  i4>propnate  general  or  qpedfle 
suthorlty  under  regulations  of  the  Selective 
Service  System,  and  shall  not,  directly  or  in- 
directly, make  use  of,  or  pumlt  others  to 
make  use  of,  olBclal  Information  In  the  pos- 
session of  the  Selective  Service  System,  not 
made  available  to  th<)  general  public,  for  the 
purpose  of  furthering  a  private  interest. 
Nothing  In  this  section  shall  he  construed 
ss  dlrscting  any  employee  to  withhold  un- 
classified Information  from  the  press  or  pub- 
lic. This  section  is  Intended  solely  to  limit 
prior  distribution  of  confidential  information 
to  an  Individual  or  group  of  individuals  where 
the  possession  of  such  Information  would 
give  the  individual  or  individuals  advantages 
not  accorded  to  other  citizens. 

1600.735-26  Indebtedness. — ^An  employee 
shall  pay  each  Just  Inanclal  obligation  In  a 
proper  and  timely  manner,  especially  one  Im- 
posed by  law  such  as  Federal,  SUte,  or  local 
taxes.  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  a 
"Just  financial  obligation"  means  one  ac- 
knowledged by  the  employee  or  reduced  to 
judgment  by  a  court,  and  "In  a  proper  and 
timely  manner"  means  in  a  manner  which 
does  not,  under  the  circumstances,  reflect 
adversely  on  the  Government  as  his  employer. 
In  the  event  of  dispute  between  an  employee 
and  an  alleged  creditor,  this  section  does  not 
require  the  agency  to  determine  the  validity 
or  amount  of  the  disputed  debt. 

1600.786-27  Gambling,  betting,  and  lot- 
teries.— ^An  employee  shall  not  participate, 
wbUe  on  Government-owned  or  leased  jirop- 
erty  or  while  on  duty  for  the  Oovemment,  in 
any  gambling  activity  including  the  opeitt- 
tlon  of  a  gambling  device,  in  conducting  a 
lottery  or  pool,  in  a  game  for  money  or  prop- 
erty, or  In  selling  or  purchasing  a  numbers 
sUp  or  ticket. 

1600.736-28  General  conduct  prejudicial  to 
the  Government. — ^An  employee  shall  not  en- 
gage In  criminal,  infamous,  dishonest,  im- 
moral, or  notoriously  disgraceful  conduct,  or 
other  conduct  prejudicial  to  the  Government. 

1600.736-29  Miscellaneous  stotutory  pro- 
visions.— Each  employee  shall  acquaint  him- 
self with  the  statutes  relating  to  his  ethical 
and  other  conduct  as  an  employee  including: 

(a)  House  Concurrent  Reeolution  175,  88th 
Congress,  2d  session,  72  Stat.  B12,  the  "Code 
of  Ethics  for  Government  Senriee".  (Appendix 
C  to  this  part.)  *»*«»»«»* 

(b)  Parts  of  Ch^ter  11  of  Title  18,  United 
States  Code  relating  to  bribery,  graft,  and 
conflict  of  Interests,  (i^pendix  A  to  this 
part.) 

(c)  Other  laws  concerning  the  conduct  of 
employees.  (Appendix  B  to  this  part.) 

STTBPAar  O — CTHXCAL  Alflj^^dnBB  OOWUUCT  AMD 

saspoNsuiUTiKa   or    sfbcial   oovxamczNT 

KMFLOTKXS 

1600.735-41  Applicable  regulations.— The 
ethical  and  other  conduct  of  special  Govern- 
ment employees  shall  be  governed  by  this 
subpart  and  such  other  provisions  of  this 
part  as  may  be  speclflcally  appllcaUe. 

1600.736-42  Use  of  Oovernment  employ- 
ment.— A  social  Oovemment  employee  shall 
not  use  his  selective  service  employment  for 
a  purpoee  that  is.  or  gives  the  appearance  of 
being,  motivated  by  the  desire  for  private 
gain  for  himself  or  another  person,  par- 
ticularly one  with  whom  he  has  family,  busi- 
ness, or  financial  ties. 

(a)  A  special  Oovemment  employee  n^^n 
not  use  inside  Information  obtained  as  a 
result  of  his  selective  service  employment 
for  private  gain  for  himself  or  another  per- 
»n  either  by  direct  action  on  his  part  or 
by  counsel,  recommendation,  or  suggestion 
to  another  person,  particularly  one  with 
CZVin »44— Part  13 
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whom  he  has  family,  business,  or  financial 
ties.  For  the  purpose  of  this  part,  "inside 
information"  means  information  obtained 
under  Government  authority  which  has  not 
become  part  of  the  body  of  public  informa- 
tion. 

(b)  Special  Oovemment  employees  may 
teach,  lecture,  or  write  in  a  manner  not  in- 
oonslatent  with  section  1600.786-22  in  regard 
to  employees. 

1600.786-44  Coercion. — ^A  q>ecial  Oovem- 
ment employee  shall  not  use  his  selective 
service  employment  to  coerce,  or  give  the 
Appearance  of  coercing,  a  person  to  provide 
ilnandal  benefit  to  himself  or  another  per- 
son, particularly  one  with  whom  he  has  fam- 
ily, business,  or  financial  ties. 

1600.736-46  Gifts,  entertainment,  and 
favors. — (a)  Except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (b)  of  this  section,  a  special  Oovem- 
ment enaployee,  while  so  employed  or  in 
connection  with  his  employment,  shall  not 
receive  or  solicit  from  a  person  having  busi- 
ness with  his  agency  anything  of  value  aa  a 
gift,  gratuity,  loan,  entertainment,  or  favor 
for  himself  or  another  person,  particularly 
one  with  whom  he  has  family,  business,  or 
financial  ties. 

(b)  ^>ecial  Oovemment  onployees  are 
subject  to  such  impropriate  exceptions  as  are 
authorised  for  employees  in  section 
1600.738-31. 

18(X>.788-40  Miscellaneous  statutory  pro- 
visions.— ^Each  special  Oovemment  employee 
shall  acquaint  himself  with  the  statutes  re- 
lating to  his  ethical  and  other  conduct  re- 
ferred to  in  section  1600.738-39. 

SUBPAKT     O— EKCTTLATIOMS     COVXXNING     STATK- 
KKNTS  or  K>U>LOTlUNT  AMD  KMAMCIAX.  IM- 


1600.736-61  Form  and  content  of  state- 
ments.— The  statements  of  employment  and 
financial  Interests  required  under  this  sub- 
part for  use  by  employees  and  special  Oov- 
emment employees  shall  contain  the  infor- 
mation required  by  the  Commission  in  the 
Federal  Personnel  ManuaL 

1600.738-63  Employees  required  to  sub- 
mit statements. — Except  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 1600.735-63,  the  Director  of  Selective 
Service  shall  require  statements  of  employ- 
ment and  financial  interests  from  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(a)  The  Deputy  Director  of  Selective  Berv- 
ice. 

(b)  The  Chief,  Office  of  Public  Informa- 
tion. 

(c)  The  General  Counsel. 

(d)  The  Chief,  Office  of  LeglsUtion  and 
Liaison. 

(e)  Hie  Assistant  Deputy  Director  for 
Operations. 

(f)  The  Assistant  Deputy  Dlreotor  for 
Administration. 

(g)  Each  State  Director  of  Selective  Serv- 
ice. 

(h)  Employees  paid  at  a  level  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Schedule  in  Subchapter  n  of  chap- 
ter 63  of  title  6,  United  States  Code. 

Other  positions  may  be  designed  from 
time  to  time  by  the  Director  of  Selective 
Service. 

1600.736-62a  Employee's  complaint  on 
filing  requirement. — An  employee  required 
to  submit  a  statement  under  the  provisions 
of  this  part  who  believes  that  his  position 
has  been  Improperly  Included  under  section 
1600.735-62  may  have  the  decision  to  in- 
clude the  position  reviewed  under  the  Se- 
lective Service  grievance  procedures. 

1600.735-63  Etaiployees  not  required  to 
submit  statements. — ^A  statement  of  em- 
ployment and  financial  Interests  Is  not  re- 
quired by  this  subpart  from  an  agency  head, 
a  Presidential  i^pointee  in  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  who  Is  not  subordi- 
iwte  to  the  head  of  an  agency  in  that  Of- 
fice, or  a  full-time  member  of  a  C(xnmlt- 
tee,  board,  or  commlasion  appointed  by  the 
President.  Th»ae   employees   are  subject   to 
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separate  reporting  requirements  under  sec- 
tion 401  of  the  Executive  order. 

1600.736-64  Time  and  place  for  submis- 
sion of  employees'  statements. — An  em- 
ployee required  to  sulmilt  a  statement  of 
employment  and  financial  interesta  under 
the  provisions  of  this  part  shall  submit 
that  statement  to  the  Director  of  Selective 
Service  not  later  than: 

(a)  Ninety  days  after  the  effective  data 
of  this  part  If  en^loyed  on  or  before  that 
effective  date. 

(b)  Thirty  days  after  his  entrance  on 
duty,  but  not  earlier  than  ninety  days  after 
the  effective  date,  if  appointed  after  the  ef- 
fective date. 

1600.788-66  Supplementary  statemente. — 
Changes  in.  or  additions  to,  the  information 
contained  in  an  employee's  statement  of 
employment  and  financial  interests  shall  be 
reported  In  a  supplementary  statement  as 
of  June  30  each  year.  If  no  changes  or  addi- 
tions occur,  a  negative  report  is  required. 
Notwithstanding  the  filing  of  the  annual 
report  required  by  this  section,  each  em- 
ployee sbaU  at  all  times  avoid  acqiUrlng  a 
financial  interest  that  could  result,  or  tak- 
ing an  action  that  would  result,  in  a  viola- 
tion of  the  confilcte-of-interest  provisions 
of  section  208  of  Title  18,  United  States 
Code,  or  Subpart  B  of  this  part. 

1600.736-66  Interesta  of  employees'  rela- 
tives.— ^The  interest  of  a  q>ouse,  minor  child, 
or  other  member  of  an  employee's  immediate 
household  is  considered  to  be  an  Interest  of 
the  employee.  For  the  purjxMe  of  this  sec- 
tion, "member  of  an  employee's  immediate 
household"  means  those  blood  relations  who 
are  resldenta  of  the  enq>loyee's  household. 

1600.735-67  Information  not  known  by 
en4>Ioyees. — If  any  information  required  to 
be  included  on  a  statement  of  employment 
and  financial  Interesta  or  supplementary 
statement,  including  holdings  placed  in 
trust.  Is  not  known  to  the  employee  but  Is 
known  to  another  person,  the  employee  shall 
request  that  other  person  to  submit  Infor- 
mation in  his  behalf. 

1600.735-68  Information  prohibited.— This 
subpart  does  not  require  an  employee  to 
submit  on  a  statement  of  en4>loyment  and 
financial  interesta  or  supplementary  state- 
ment any  Information  relating  to  the  em- 
ployees connection  with,  or  interest  in.  a 
profeesional  society  or  a  charitable,  reli- 
gious, social,  fraternal,  recreational,  public 
service,  civic,  or  political  organization  or  a 
similar  organization  not  conducted  as  a 
business  enterprise.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
section,  educational  and  other  institutiona 
doing  research  and  development  or  related 
work  Involving  granta  of  money  from  or 
contracta  with  the  Oovemment  are  deemed 
"business  enterprises"  and  are  required  to 
be  included  in  an  employee's  statMnent  of 
employment  and  financial  interesta. 

1600.786-69  Confidentiality  of  employees* 
statementa. — Each  statement  of  enqdoyment 
and  financial  interesta,  and  each  supple- 
mentary statement,  shall  be  held  in  confi- 
dence. The  Director  of  Selective  Service,  or 
qualified  employees  designated  by  him,  shall 
review  and  retain  the  statementa.  Em- 
ployees so  designated  are  responsible  for 
maintaining  the  statementa  in  confidence 
and  shall  not  allow  access  to,  or  allow  infor* 
mation  to  be  disclosed  from,  a  statement 
except  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  part. 
Information  from  a  statement  may  not  be 
disclosed  except  as  the  UJS.  Civil  Service 
Commission  or  the  Director  of  Selective 
Service  may  determine  for  good  cause 
shown. 

1600.735-70  Effect  of  en4>loyees'  statementa 
on  other  requlrementa. — The  statementa  of 
employment  and  financtal  Interesta  and  sup- 
plementary statementa  required  of  employeee 
are  in  addition  to,  aL.d  not  in  substitution 
for,  or  In  derogation  of.  any  «tmn«y  reqxilre- 

ment  impoaed  by  law,  ordo',  or  ngvOttlon. 

Tbe   submlaalon   of  •  statement   or  supple- 
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mentary  stfttement  by  an  employee  doe^  not 
permit  blm  or  any  otber  person  to  pa  tlcl 
pate  In  a  matter  In  which  hla.or  the  <  >ther 
person's  participation  Is  probllbted  by  law. 
order,  or  regulation. 

1800.735-71  Specific  provisions  for  sj^lal 
OoTemment  employees. — (a)  Each  sdeclal 
Oovernment  employee  shall  submit  a  state- 
ment of  employment  and  financial  interests 
which  reports: 

(1)  All  other  employment:  and 

(3)  The  financial  Interests  of  the  siieclal 
Oovernment  employee  which  the  Dlrec  or  of 
Selective  Service  determines  are  releva  at  In 
the  light  of  the  duties  he  Is  to  perfc  rm. 

(b)  The  Director  of  Selective  Servloi  may 
waive  the  requirement  of  paragraph  i  a)  of 
this  section  for  the  submission  of  a  itate- 
ment  of  employment  and  financial  Int  srests 
In  the  case  of  a  special  Government  em  tloyee 
who  Is  not  a  consultant  or  an  expert  when 
he  finds  that  the  duties  of  the  poeltloi  i  held 
by  that  special  Oovernment  employee  u«  of 
a  nature  and  at  such  a  level  of  respona  blllty 
that  the  submission  of  the  statement  ty  the 
Incumbent  Is  not  necessary  to  prote<  t  the 
Integrity  of  the  Oovernment.  For  th4  pur- 
pose of  this  paragraph,  "consultant'  and 
"expert"  have  the  meanings  given  those  terms 
by  Chapter  304  of  the  Federal  Penonnel 
Manual,  but  do  not  Include: 

(1)  A  physician,  dentist,  or  allied  iredlcal 
specialist  whoae  services  are  procured  t  >  pro- 
vide care  and  service  to  patients;  or 

( 2 )  A  veterinarian  whose  services  ar  i  pro- 
cured to  provide  care  and  service  U  >  ani- 
mals. 

(c)  A  statement  of  employment  and  Inan- 
clal  Interests  required  vo  be  submitted  under 
this  section  shall  be  submitted  not  late '  than 
the  time  of  employment  of  the  special  Oov- 
ernment employee  as  provided  In  the  agen- 
cy regulations.  Each  special  Oovemmec|t  em- 
ployee shall  keep  his  statement  current 
throiighout  his  employment  with  the  abency 
by  the  submission  of  supplementary  itate' 
ments. 
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1.  (a)  Section  303  of  Tltie  18  of  the  U  alted 
States  Code  makes  It  unlawful  for  a  Oo  rtm- 
ment  ofllcer  or  employee  (including  a  s|  leclal 
Oovernment  employee,  as  provided  In  >ara- 
graph  1(b)  below)  to,  directly  or  Indlr  ictly, 
ask.  receive,  or  agree  to  receive  any  cmi  pen- 
satlon  for  any  service  rendered  on  behi  If  of 
another  person  before  any  departi  lent, 
agency,  or  officer  of  the  United  States  In  rela- 
tion to  any  proceeding,  contract.  claUi,  or 
other  particular  matter  In  which  the  U  ilted 
States  Is  a  party  or  has  a  direct  and  sub  itan- 
tlal  interest. 

(b)  Section  203  also  makes  It  iinlawfi  J  for 
a  special  Oovernment  employee  to,  dliectly 
or  Indirectly,  ask.  receive,  or  agree  to  re  celve 
any  compensation  for  any  services  rem  lered 
on  behalf  of  another  person  before  an  r  de- 
partment, agency,  or  officer  of  the  Uilted 
States  in  relation  to  any  proceeding,  con  ract, 
claim,  or  other  particular  matter  In  \  blch 
the  United  States  Is  a  party  or  has  a  (  Irect 
and  substantial  Interest  (1)  In  which  h  >  has 
participated  personally  and  substantially  In 
the  course  of  his  Oovernment  duties  o^  (11) 
If  It  Is  pending  In  his  department  or  a|  ;ency 
and  he  has  served  therein  more  than  60  days 
In  the  Immediately  preceding  period  of  365 
days,  even  though  he  has  not  particlpat  ed  In 
the  matter  personally  and  substantial!; . 

2.  (a)  Under  section  205  of  Title  18  ( f  the 
United  States  Code  It  Is  unlawful  for  a  Oov- 
ernment officer  or  employee,  other  th  in  In 
the  proper  discharge  of  his  official  dutlc  r,  (1) 
to  act  as  agent  or  attorney  for  proeec  atlng 
any  claim  against  the  United  States.  In  elud- 
ing a  claim  In  court,  whether  for  comp  ensa- 
tlon  or  not,  or  to  receive  a  gratuity,  or  a 
share  or  Interest  In  any  such  claim,  fur  as- 
sistance In  the  prosecution  thereof,  or  (11)  to 
act  as  agent  or  attorney  for  anyone  eli  e  be- 
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fore  a  department,  agency,  or  court  In  con- 
nection with  any  particular  matter  In  which 
the  United  States  Is  a  party  or  has  a  direct 
and  substantial  Interest. 

(b)  Section  a05  has  a  limited  ^tpllcatlon 
to  a  special  Oovenunent  employee  and  makes 
It  unlawful  tor  him  to  act  as  agent  or  at- 
torney only  (1)  In  a  matter  Involving  a  q)e<- 
ciflc  party  or  parties  In  which  be  has  par- 
ticipated peraoiiaUy  and  substantially  In  bis 
governmental  capacity,  and  (11)  In  a  matter 
Involving  a  specific  party  or  parties  which  la 
before  his  department  or  agency,  If  he  has 
served  therein  more  than  60  days  in  the  im- 
mediately preceding  period  of  365  days. 

3.  Section  207  of  TlUe  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  makes  It  unlawful  for  a  former 
officer  or  employee.  Including  a  former  spe- 
cial Oovernment  employee,  to  act  as  ageut 
or  attorney  for  anyone  other  than  the  United 
States  in  any  particular  matter  involving  a 
specific  party  or  parties  In  which  the  United 
States  Is  a  party  or  has  a  direct  and  sub- 
stantial Interest  and  In  which  be  partic- 
ipated personally  and  substantially  as  a 
Oovernment  officer  or  employee.  Section  307 
also  makes  It  unlawful  for  any  former  of- 
ficer or  employee  for  one  year  after  his 
Oovernment  employment  cesses  to  H>pear 
personally  as  agent  or  attorney  for  another 
before  any  court  or  department  or  agency 
of  the  Oovernment  In  connection  wltJi  any 
particular  matter  In  which  the  United  States 
Is  a  party  or  is  dlrently  and  substantially  In- 
terested and  which  was  wltliin  the  area  of 
his  official  responsibility  as  a  Oovernment 
officer  or  employee  within  one  year  prior  to 
the  termination  of  such  responsibility. 

4.  Under  section  206  of  Title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  it  Is  unlawful  for  an 
officer  or  en^loyee.  Including  a  special 
Oovernment  employee,  to  participate  per- 
sonally and  substantially  in  any  Oovern- 
ment action,  proceeding,  or  other  particular 
matter  In  which  to  bis  knowledge,  be,  his 
spo^lae,  minor  child,  or  partner  has  a  finan- 
cial interest,  or  in  which  a  business  or  non- 
profit OTganizatlon  with  which  he  is  con- 
nected or  is  seeking  employment  has  a 
financial  Interest. 

5.  Section  209  of  TlUe  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  makes  It  unlawful  for  an  officer 
or  employee  to  receive,  and  for  anyone  to  pay 
him,  any  salary  or  supplementation  of  salary 
from  a  private  source  as  compensation  for 
his  services  to  the  Oovernment.  Section  200 
does  not  ai^ly  to  a  special  Oovernment  em- 
ployee or  to  anyone  serving  the  Oovernment 
without  condensation,  whether  or  not  he  Is 
a  special  Oovernment  employee. 

6.  Under  the  provisions  of  section  13(a)  of 
the  MUltary  Selective  Service  Act  of  1967. 
sections  203,  206.  and  207  of  Title  18.  United 
States  Code,  do  not  apply  to  uncompensated 
officers  or  employees  of  the  Selective  Service 
System  or  to  the  members  of  the  National 
Selective  Service  Appeal  Board. 

Appendix  B — OrRn  Laws  Concernlng  thx 
CoNDOcr  OP  Employees 

1.  Section  1913  of  Title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  prohibits  lobbying  with  appro- 
priated money. 

2.  Section  7311  of  Title  S  and  section  1918 
of  Title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  pro- 
hibits Federal  employment  of  persons  who 
are  disloyal  or  assert  the  right  to  strike 
against  the  Oovernment. 

3.  Section  784  of  Title  50  of  the  United 
States  Code  prohibits  the  employment  of  a 
member  of  a  Commiinist  organization. 

4.  Section  798  of  Title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  and  Section  783  of  Title  60  of 
the  United  States  Code  prohibits  the  dls- 
closvire  of  classified  information  and  section 
1905  of  Title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
prohibits  the  disclosure  of  confidential  in- 
formation. 

5.  Section  7352  of  TlUe  B  of  the  United 
States  Code  concerning  the  habitual  use  of 
intoxicants  to  excess. 
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6.  Section  e38a(e)  of  Title  31  of  the  United 
States  Code  prohibits  the  use  of  Oovernment 
vehicles  or  aircraft  for  other  than  (Adal 
purposes. 

7.  Secuon  1719  of  Title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  prohibits  the  use  of  (HBdal  en- 
velopes or  labels  to  avoid  payment  of  jiostage 
on  private  mail. 

8.  BecUon  1917  of  Title  18  ff  the  United 
States  Code  prohibits  the  use  of  deceit  in 
an  examination  or  personnel  action  In  con- 
nection with  Oovernment  employment. 

9.  Section  1001  of  Title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  prohibits  fraud  or  false  state- 
ments In  a  Oovernment  matter. 

10.  SecUons  285  and  2071  of  Title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code  prohibits  the  con- 
cealing, mutilation,  destruction,  or  other  im- 
proper uae  of  Oovernment  documents  or 
records. 

11.  Section  608  of  Titte  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  prohibits  certain  impraper  ao- 
tlvltles  relating  to  Oovernment  transporta- 
tion requests. 

13.  SecUona  641,  643,  and  654  of  Title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code  prohibit*  the  em- 
bezBlement  of  Oovernment  money  or  prop- 
erty, the  failure  to  account  for  public  mon- 
ey, and  the  embezzlement  of  the  money  or 
property  of  another  person  in  the  possession 
of  an  employee  by  reason  of  his  employ- 
ment. 

13.  Subchapter  m  of  Chapter  73  of  Title 
5  of  the  United  States  Code  and  sections 
602,  603, 607,  and  608  of  Title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  prohibits  certain  political  ac- 
tivities (Under  section  13(a)  of  the  MiUtary 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1967,  6  VSC  sec- 
tions 7324-7327  do  not  apply  to  uncompen- 
sated officers  and  employees  of  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System  or  to  members  of  the 
National  Selective  Service  Appeal  Board) . 

14.  Section  219  of  TlUe  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  prohibits  an  employee  acting  as 
the  agent  of  a  foreign  principal  registered 
under  the  Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act. 

Appendix    C — House    CToNcnaaxNT    Rksolu- 
TiON  178,  85th  Concsxss,  Second  Session 

Resolved  l>y  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  following  Code  of 
Ethics  should  be  adhered  to  by  all  Oovern- 
ment employees.  Including  officeholders: 


code    or 


GovEaNMxirr 


ETHICS      POB 
SEE  VICE 

Any  person  In  Oovernment  service  should: 
1.  Put  loyalty  to  the  highest  moral  princi- 
ples and  to  country  above  loyalty  to  per- 
sons, party  or  Oovernment  department. 

3.  Uphold  the  Constitution,  laws,  and  legal 
regulations  of  the  United  States  and  of  all 
governments  therein  and  never  I)e  a  party 
to  their  evasion. 

3.  Olve  a  full  day's  labor  for  a  full  day's 
pay;  giving  to  the  performance  of  his  duties 
bis  earnest  effort  and  best  thought. 

4.  Seek  to  find  and  employ  more  efficient 
and  economical  ways  of  getting  tasks 
accomplished. 

5.  Never  discriminate  unfairly  by  the  dis- 
pensing of  special  favors  or  privileges  to 
anyone,  whether  for  remuneration  or  not; 
and  never  accept,  for  himself  or  his  family, 
favors  or  benefits  under  circumstances  which 
might  be  construed  by  reasonable  persons  as 
influencing  the  performance  of  his  govern- 
mental duties. 

6.  Make  no  private  promises  of  any  kind 
binding  upon  the  duties  of  office,  since  a 
Oovernment  employee  has  no  private  word 
which  can  be  binding  on  public  duty. 

7.  EUigage  in  no  business  with  the  Govern- 
ment, either  directly  or  indirectly,  which  is 
inconsistent  with  the  conscientious  perform- 
ance of  his  governmental  duties. 

8.  Never  use  any  information  coming  to 
him  confidentially  in  the  performance  of 
governmental  duties  as  a  means  for  making 
private  profit. 

9.  Expose  corruption  wherever  discovered. 
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10.  UiAiold  these  principles,  ever  conscious 
that  puUlc  ofllce  is  a  public  tnist. 

Paar  1609 — DErmmoHg 

1603.1  Definitions  to  Oovem. — ^The  defini- 
tions contained  In  section  16  of  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1067.  and  the  defini- 
tions contained  In  this  part  shall  govern  In 
the  Interpretation  of  the  regulations  in  this 
Chapter. 

1603.2  Aliens.— (a)  The  term  "alien" 
means  any  person  who  is  not  a  national  of  the 
United  States. 

(b)  The  term  "national  of  the  United 
States"  means  (l)  a  citisen  of  the  United 
States  or  (2)  a  person  who,  though  not  a  clti- 
een  of  the  United  States,  ovres  permanent  al- 
legiance to  the  United  States. 

1803.3  County. — ^The  word  "county"  in- 
cludes, where  applicable,  counties.  Independ- 
ent cities,  and  similar  subdivisions,  such  as 
the  Independent  cities  of  Virginia,  the  par- 
ishes of  Tioiilslana,  and  the  towns  of  the  New 
England  States. 

1603.4  Violator.— A  "violator"  is  a  person 
required  to  be  registered  under  the  selective 
service  law  who  falls  or  neglects  to  perform 
any  duty  required  of  him  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  selective  service  law. 

1602JS  Oovemor. — The  word  "Oovemor" 
Includes,  where  applicable,  the  Oovemor  of 
each  of  the  SUtes  of  the  United  States,  the 
Board  of  Oommlasloners  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  Oovemor  of  Puerto  Rloo,  the 
Oovemor  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Oovemor 
of  Ouam,  and  the  Oovemor  of  the  Canal 
Zone. 

1603.6  Inducted  Man. — ^An  "Inducted 
man"  is  a  man  who  has  become  a  member  of 
the  armed  forces  through  the  operation  of  the 
Selective  Service  System. 

1602.7  Induction  Station. — The  term  "In- 
duction station"  refers  to  any  camp,  poet, 
ship,  or  station  at  which  registrants  who  have 
been  designated  by  a  local  board  to  fill  a  call 
are  received  by  the  military  authorities  and. 
if  found  acceptable,  are  Inducted  into  niilli- 
tary  service. 

1602.8  MUltary  Service.— The  term  "mili- 
tary service"  Includes  service  in  the  Army,  the 
Air  Force,  the  Navy,  the  Marine  Corps,  and 
the  Coast  Ouard. 

1603.0  Registrant. — Except  as  otherwise 
specifically  provided,  a  "registrant"  is  a  per- 
son registered  under  the  selective  service  law. 

1603.10  Selective  Service  Law. — The  term 
"selective  service  law"  includes  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1967.  and  all  the  rules 
and  regulations  issued  thereunder. 

1602.1 1  SUte.— The  word  "State"  Includes, 
where  applicable,  the  several  States  of  the 
United  SUtes.  the  City  of  New  York,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, Ouam,  and  the  Canal  Zcme. 

1602.13  Singular  and  PluraL— Words  im- 
porting the  singular  number  shall  include  the 
plural  number,  and  words  importing  the 
plural  number  shall  include  the  singular,  ex- 
cept where  the  context  clearly  indicates 
otherwise. 

1602.13  Continental  United  Stotes.— The 
term  "continental  United  States"  means  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  all  of  the  several 
States  of  the  United  States  except  the  States 
of  Alaslca  and  Hawaii. 

1603.14  Numbers.^-Cardlnal  numbers  may 
be  expressed  by  Arabic  or  Roman  symbols. 

Past  1603 — Selective  Sekvice  Pebsonnel  in 
Oenebal 

1603.1  Citizenship. — No  person  shall  be 
appointed  to  any  position,  either  compen- 
sated or  uncompensated,  in  the  Selective 
Service  System  who  is  not  a  citizen  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

1603.2  Voluntary  Services. — Voluntary 
services  In  the  administration  of  the  selec- 
tive service  law  may  be  accepted  and  should 
be  encouraged. 

1603.3  Uncompensated  Services. — The 
services  of  registrars  (except  as  the  Director 
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of  Selective  Service  may  otherwise  provide), 
members  of  local  boards,  medical  advisors  to 
the  Bute  Directors  of  Beleotlve  Service,  ad- 
Tlaora  to  reglstranU,  and  all  other  persons 
volunteering  their  services  to  assist  In  the 
administration  of  the  selective  service  law 
shall  be  uncompensated,  and  no  such  person 
serving  without  compensation  shaU  accept 
remuneration  from  any  source  for  servloes 
rendered  In  connection  with  selective  serv- 
ice matters. 

1603.4  Oath  of  Office  and  Other  Forms. — 
(a)  Every  person  who  undertakes  to  render 
voluntary  uncompensated  service  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  selective  service  law 
shall,  before  he  enters  upon  his  duties, 
execute  an  Oath  of  Ofllce  and  Waiver  of  Pay 
(S88  Form  400). 

(b)  Every  person  who  undertakes  to  render 
compensated  service  in  the  administration 
of  the  selective  service  law  shall  execute  an 
oath  of  office  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the 
United  SUtes  Civil  Service  Commission, 
Standard  Form  61. 

(c)  Cooqjensated  and  uncompensated  per- 
sonnel appointed  for  duty  in  the  Selective 
Service  System  shall  execute  such  other 
forms  as  are  required  by  law.  Executive  order 
of  the  President,  the  regulations  of  the 
United  SUtes  Civil  Service  Commission,  or 
the  Director  of  Selective  Service. 

(d)  When  executed  In  the  manner  herein- 
before provided,   the   Oath   of  Office  and 

Waiver  of  Pay  (SSS  Form  400)  and  such 
Other  forms  as  may  be  required  shall  be  filed 
in  accordance  with  instructions  Issued  by 
the  Director  of  Selective  Service. 

1603.5  Termination  of  Appointment. — 
The  appointment  of  any  deputy,  officer, 
agent,  en^loyee,  or  other  person  engaged  in 
the  administration  of  the  selective  service 
law,  whether  with  or  without  compensation, 
may  be  terminated  by  resignation,  death,  or 
removal,  or,  in  expropriate  cases,  by  trans- 
fer or  retirement. 

1603.6  Removal. — (a)  Any  person,  other 
than  a  compensated  civilian  officer  or  em- 
ployee, engaged  in  the  administration  of  the 
selective  service  law  may  be  removed  by  the 
Director  of  Selective  Service.  The  Governor 
may  recommend  to  the  Director  of  Selective 
Service  the  removal,  for  cause,  of  any  person 
engaged  In  the  administration  of  the  selec- 
tive service  law  in  his  SUte.  The  Director  of 
Selective  Service  shall  make  such  Investiga- 
tion of  the  Governor's  recommendation  as 
he  deems  necessary  and  upon  completion 
thereof  shall  take  such  action  thereon  as  he 
deems  proper. 

(b)  Any  compensated  civilian  officer  or 
employee  engaged  in  the  administration  of 
the  selective  service  law  may  be  removed  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  United  States  Civil  Service  Conunlssion. 

1603.7  Suspension. — The  Director  of  Se- 
lective Service  may  suspend  any  deputy,  of- 
ficer, agent,  employee,  or  other  person  en- 
gaged In  the  administration  of  the  selective 
service  law.  pending  his  consideration  of  the 
advisability  of  removing  any  such  person. 
Suspensions  of  persons  entitled  to  veterans' 
preference  under  the  Veterans'  Preference 
Act  of  1944,  as  amended,  shall  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
United  SUtes  Civil  Service  Commission  pur- 
suant to  the  Act.  During  the  period  that  any 
such  person  is  suspended,  he  shall  be  dis- 
qualified to  act  in  his  official  capacity. 

1603.8  Vacancies. — Vacancies  may  be  filled 
in  accordance  with  instructions  issued  by  the 
Director  of  Selective  Service. 

Pakt  1604 — Selective  Service  Opficeks 
National  ADMiNisraATioN 

1604.1  Director  of  Selective  Service. — The 
Director  of  Selective  Service  shall  be  respon- 
sible directly  to  the  President.  The  Director 
of  Selective  Service  is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed: 

(a)  TO  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  he  shall  deem  necessary  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Selective  Service  System,  the 
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conduct  of  lU  ofllcers  and  employees,  the 
distribution  and  performance  of  Ita  business, 
and  the  custody,  use,  and  preservation  of  ite 
records,  papers,  and  property. 

(b)  To  issue  such  public  notices,  orders, 
and  instructions  as  shall  be  necessary  for 
carrying  out  the  functions  of  the  Selective 
Service  System. 

(c)  To  obligate  and  authorize  expenditures 
from  funds  aiH>roprlated  for  carrying  out  the 
functions  of  the  Selective  Service  System. 

(d)  To  appoint,  and  to  fix,  in  accordance 
with  the  Classification  Act  of  1949.  as  amend- 
ed, SO  far  as  applicable,  the  compensation  of, 
such  officers,  agenU,  and  employees  as  shall 
be  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  functions 
of  the  Selective  Service  System. 

(e)  To  procure  such  space  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  for  carrying  out  the  functions  of 
the  Selective  Service  System  by  lease  piu«u- 
ant  to  existing  sUtutes  except  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  of  June  30.  1933  (47  SUt. 
412),  as  amended  by  section  15  of  the  act  of 
March  3,  1933  (47  SUt.  1517;  40  UB.C.  278a) . 
Shall  not  apply  to  any  lease  so  entered  Into. 

(f)  To  perform  such  other  duties  as  shall 
be  required  of  him  under  the  selective  service 
law  or  which  may  be  delegated  to  him  by  the 
President. 

(g)  To  delegate  any  of  his  authority  to  such 
ofllcers,  agente,  or  persons  as  he  may  des- 
ignate, and  to  provide  for  the  subdelegatlon 
of  any  such  authcMlty. 

(h)  To  purchase  such  printing,  binding, 
and  blankbook  work  from  public,  commer- 
cial, or  private  printing  establlshmente  or 
binderies  upon  orders  placed  by  the  Public 
Printer  or  upcm  waivers  issued  In  accordance 
with  section  12  of  the  Printing  Act  approved 
January  13,  1895,  as  amended,  and  to  obUln 
by  purchase,  loan,  or  gift  such  equipment 
and  suppUes  for  the  Selective  Service  System, 
as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
functions  of  the  Selective  Service  System. 
With  or  without  advertising  or  formal  con- 
tract. 

1604.6  National  Selective  Service  Appeal 
Board.— (a)  There  is  hereby  created  and  es- 
Ubllshed  within  the  Selective  Service  System 
a  civilian  agency  of  appeal  which  shall  be 
known  as  the  National  Selective  Service  Ap- 
peal Board  hereafter  referred  to  as  the  Na- 
tional Board.  The  President  shall  appoint 
members  of  the  National  Board  from  among 
citizens  of  the  United  SUtes  who  are  not 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  he  shall 
designate  one  member  as  Chairman  of  the 
National  Board.  The  National  Board  may  sit 
en  banc  or,  upon  the  request  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  Selective  Service  or  as  determined  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  National  Board,  in 
panels,  each  panel  to  consist  of  at  least  three 
members.  The  Chairman  of  the  National 
Board  shall  designate  the  members  of  each 
panel,  and  he  shall  designate  one  member  of 
each  panel  as  chairman.  A  majority  of  the 
members  of  a  panel  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  transaction  of  business,  and  a  major- 
ity of  the  members  present  at  any  meet- 
ing at  which  a  quorum  is  present  shall 
decide  any  question.  Each  panel  of  the  Na- 
tional Board  shall  have  full  authority  to  act 
on  all  cases  assigned  to  it.  The  National 
Board,  or  a  panel  thereof,  shall  hold  meet- 
ings m  Washington,  D.C..  and,  upon  re- 
quest of  the  Directed-  of  Selective  Service  or 
as  determined  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Board  at  any  other  place. 

(b)  The  National  Board  or  a  panel  thereof 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  perform  all  the 
functions  and  duties  vested  in  the  Presi- 
dent by  that  sentence  of  section  10(b)  (3)  of 
the  MiUtary  Selective  Service  Act.  which 
reads  as  follows:  "The  President,  upon  appeal 
or  upon  his  own  motion,  shall  have  power 
to  determine  all  claims  or  questions  with 
reject  to  Inclusion  for,  at  exemption  or  de- 
ferment from  training  and  service  under 
this  title,  and  the  determination  of  the  Pres- 
ident shall  be  final."  The  National  Board, 
upon  appeal  to  the  President  taken  under 
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Part  1837  of  theas  regulations,  shall  cl^slfy 
«ach  regUtrant,  giving  consideration  1 1  ttae 
varlotu  claasiflcatlona  which  a  local  1  >oanl 
might  consider,  and  shall  give  effect  t4i  the 
provisions  of  the  Military  Selective  SM^lce 
Act  and  the  regulations  promulgated  there- 
under, and  the  esUbUshed  poUclea  ^the  Di- 
rector of  Selective  Service.  | 

(c)  The  National  Board  shall  be  %  all  re- 
^Mots  independent  of  the  Director  A  Selec- 
tive Service  except  that  the  Dlroctoi  of  Se- 
lective Service  shall  provide  for  the  nyment 
of  the  compensation  and  expenses  \>f  the 
members  of  the  NaUonal  Board,  shall  kimlsh 
that  Board  and  Its  panels  necessary  person- 
nel, suitable  office  space,  necessary  fa<  Jlltles 
and  services.  The  Director  of  Selective  Serv- 
ice shall  establish  the  order,  by  cat  Bgory, 
In  which  ^;>peal8  by  reglstranU  will  b<  con- 
sidered, but  he  shall  not  determine  t  te  se- 
quence In  which  appeals  within  a  given 
category  shall  be  processed.  The  Dl-ector 
of  Selective  Service  and  the  Chalrmin  of 
the  National  Board  shall  furnish  to  each 
other  such  Information,  advice,  and  isslst- 
ance  as  will  further  the  attainment  cV^the 
objectives  of  the  MlUtary  Selfctlve  Service 
Act  and  promote  the  effectlvi-  administra- 
tion of  the  Act.  [ 

(d)  Bach  member  of  the  Nutlonal  Board 
shall :  ( 1 )  Devote  so  much  time  to  the  a  ralrs 
of  the  National  Bo«uy1  as  Its  responslbl  Itles 
may  require,  (2)  be  compensated  as  pro- 
vided In  paragraph  (e)  of  this  section,  and 
(3)  while  on  the  business  of  the  Natlinal 
Board  away  from  his  home  or  regular  j  lace 
of  business,  receive  actual  traveling  expe  [ises 
and  per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence  In  ac- 
cordance with  rates  established  by  Sti  nd- 
ardlzed  Ctovemment  Travel  Regulation  i  as 
amended. 

(e)  The  compensation  of  each  memb«  r  of 
the  National  Board  shall  be  governed  by  the 
following:  (1)  The  member  shall  be  om- 
pensated  at  an  hourly  rate  for  such  tlmi  as 
Is  actually  spent  by  him  In  the  work  of  the 
National  Board,  or  a  panel  thereof  wlttout 
limitation  as  to  the  number  of  hours  oim- 
pensable  in  any  one  day.  (2)  the  men  ber 
shall  be  compensated  at  an  hourly  rate  for 
travel  time  away  from  his  home  or  regi  ilar 
place  of  btislness  while  en  route  to  or  fi  om 
any  meeting  of  the  National  Board  or  w  ille 
otherwise  traveling  on  business  of  the  Na- 
tional Board,  but  the  compensable  time  for 
any  trip  to  or  from  any  such  meeting  or 
other  business  shall  be  limited  to  8  hoiirs, 
(3)  duties  performed  on,  and  travel  tme 
occurring  on  a  Saturday,  Sunday,  or  bolltay 
shall  be  compensable  as  If  performed  or  3c- 
currlng  on  any  other  day  of  the  week,  (4)  iie 
compensation  shall  be  In  accord  with  Jie 
provisions  of  section  5332  of  title  6,  Unl»d 
States  Code,  and  (5)  the  compensable  hoirs 
per  week,  Sunday  through  the  follow  ng 
Saturday,  shall  not  exceed  40  hours  and  lie 
compensation  in  any  pay  period  shall  :  tot 
exceed  one  twenty-sixth  (1/26)  of  the  g  tv- 
emlng  annual  rate  of  compensation. 

STATE    AOIUNISTHATION 

1604.11  Ctovemor. — The  Oovemor  of  «  ch 
State  is  authorized  to  recommend  a  pen  on 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President  as  Sttte 
Director  of  Selective  Service  for  his  Sti  te, 
who  shall  represent  the  Oovemor  In  all  sel  ic- 
tlve  service  matters. 

1604.12  State  Director  of  Selective  Se  -v- 
Ice. — Subject  to  the  direction  and  control  of 
the  Director  of  Selective  Service,  the  St  kte 
Director  of  Selective  Service  for  each  St  .te 
shall  be  in  immediate  charge  of  the  St  ,te 
Headquarters  for  Selective  Service  and  at  Ul 
be  responsible  for  carrying  out  the  funetlc  as 
of  the  Selective  Service  System  in  his  Sta  «. 
The  State  Headquarters  for  SelecUve  Serv  oe 
shall  be  an  office  of  record  for  selective  sei  v- 
ice  operations  only,  and  no  records  ott  n 
than  selective  service  records  shall  be  »n*ip- 
talned  In  such  office. 

1604.13  State  Director  of  Selective  Ser  r 
Ice  for  New  York  City. — The  Governor  of  tl  • 
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state  of  New  York  la  authortaed  to  reoom- 
mand  a  perMn  to  be  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident as  SUte  Dtraetor  ot  SalMtlve  Serrloe 
for  New  York  City,  who  sbaU  represent  the 
Oovemor  In  all  selective  service  matters 
within  the  City  of  New  York.  Subject  to  the 
direction  and  control  of  the  Director  of  Se- 
lecUve Service,  the  BUte  Director  of  Selec- 
tive Service  for  New  York  City  shall  be  in 
ImmedUte  charge  of  the  State  Headquarters 
for  Selective  Service  for  New  York  City  and 
shall  be  responsible  for  carrying  out  the 
functions  of  the  Selective  Service  System 
within  the  City  of  New  York.  The  State  Di- 
rector of  Selective  Service  for  the  State  of 
New  York  shaU  have  no  Jurisdiction  In  selec- 
tive service  matters  within  the  City  of  New 
York.  The  State  Headquarters  for  Selective 
Service  for  New  York  City  shall  )»e  an  offloe 
of  record  for  selective  service  openUona  only, 
and  no  records  other  than  selective  service 
records  shall  be  maintained  in  such  office. 

1604.14  staff  of  State  Headquarters  for 
Selective  Service.— (a)  Subject  to  appUcable 
law  and  within  the  limits  of  available  funds 
the  staff  of  each  State  Headquarters  for  Se- 
lective Service  aball  consist  of  as  many  of- 
ficers, either  military  or  civilian,  as  nh»ii 
be  authorized  by  the  Director  of  Selective 
Service. 

(b)  In  accordance  with  limitations  im- 
posed by  the  Director  of  Selective  Service, 
the  State  Director  of  Selective  Service  is 
authorised  to  appoint  such  civilian  person- 
nel as  he  considers  are  required  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  State  Headqtiarters  for  Selective 
Service. 

APPCAI,  BOABDfl 

1604.21  Area. — In  the  Canal  Zone,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Ouam,  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  the  SUte  of  Hawaii,  the 
State  of  Idaho,  the  State  of  Montana,  the 
State  of  Wyoming,  and  each  State  of  the 
United  States  constituting  one  Federal  Ju- 
dicial district,  each  State  Director  of  Selec- 
tive Service  shall  establish  one  appeal  boanl 
area  which  shall  comprise  the  entire  State 
or  possession.  In  each  State  which  Is  divided 
into  two  or  more  Federal  Judicial  districts, 
except  the  State  of  New  York  and  the  City 
of  New  York,  each  State  Director  of  Selective 
Service  shall  establish  for  each  such  dis- 
trict an  appeal  board  area  which  shall  com- 
prise the  entire  district.  The  State  Director 
of  Selective  Service  for  the  SUte  of  New 
York  shall  establish  for  each  Federal  Judicial 
district  or  portion  thereof  In  that  State  lo- 
cated outside  of  the  City  of  New  York  an 
appeal  board  area  which  shall  comprise  the 
entire  district  or  portion  thereof.  The  State 
Director  of  Selective  Service  for  New  York 
Olty  abaU  eetabllsh  for  each  of  the  Federal 
judicial  districts  located  partly  within  the 
City  of  New  Yortc  an  appeal  board  area  which 
shall  comprise  the  entire  portion  of  such  dis- 
trict located  within  the  City  of  New  York. 

1604.22  Composition  and  appointment  of 
appeal  boards. — The  Director  of  Selective 
Service  will  prescribe  the  number  of  mem- 
bers for  the  appeal  board  and  panels  thereof 
for  each  appeal  board  area.  The  President 
upon  recommendation  of  the  respective  Oov- 
emor, shall  appoint  members  of  appeal 
boards  from  among  citizens  of  the  United 
States  who  are  residents  of  the  area  for 
which  the  respective  beards  have  jtirlsdlctlon. 

1604.23  Designation.— (a)  When  there  is 
one  appeal  board  In  a  State  the  board  shall 
be  called  "Appeal  Board  for  the  SUte  of 
"  and.  If  the  iH>peal  board  con- 
sists of  more  than  one  panel,  each  panel 
shall  be  given  the  designation  "Appeal  Board 

for    the    SUte    of    ,    Panel     No. 

",  In  numerical  order. 

(b)  Except  in  the  SUto  of  New  York  and 
In  the  City  of  New  York,  when  there  are  two 
or  more  appeal  boards  in  a  SUte,  each  board 
shall  be  called  "Appeal  Board  for  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System  in  the  FW- 

eral    Judicial    District    of    the    SUte    of 
"  and.  If  an  i^peal  board  consists 
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of  more  than  one  panel,  each  panel  aiian 
be  given  the  dealgnaUon  "Appeal  Board  tor 
the     Selective     Service     System     in     the 

Federal  Judicial  DIstrlot  of  the 

SUU  of  .  Panel  No.  ",  m 

numerical  order. 

(c)  In  the  SUte  of  New  York  each  ajmeal 
board  shall  be  called  "New  York  SUte  Appeal 
Board  tor  the  Selective  Servloe  System  in 

the    Federal    Judicial    District" 

and.  U  an  appeal  board  consUts  of  more  than 
one  panel,  each  panel  shaU  be  given  the 
designation  "New  York  SUU  Appeal  Board 
for    the    Selective    Servloe    System    In    the 

Federal  Judicial  District.  Panel 

No. ",  In  numerical  order. 

(d)  In  the  City  of  New  York  each  appeal 
board  shaU  be  called  "New  York  City  Appeal 
Board  for  the  Selective  Service  System  in 

the  Federal   Judicial   District" 

and,  if  an  appeal  board  conslsU  of  more  than 
one  panel,  each  panel  shall  be  given  the 
designation  "New  York  City  Appeal  Board 
for    the    Selective    Service    System    In    the 

Federal  Judicial  District.  Panel 

No.  ".  In  numerical  order. 

1604.24  Jurisdiction.— The  ^paal  boaid 
BhaU  have  jurisdiction  to  review  and  to  affirm 
or  change  any  decUlon  appealed  to  it  from 
any  local  board  in  lu  area  or  any  decision  ap- 
pealed from  any  local  board  not  in  its  area 
when  such  appeal  is  either  transferred  to  it 
In  the  manner  provided  in  these  regulations, 
or  is  appealed  to  it  by  or  on  behalf  of  any 
registrant  whose  principal  place  of  employ- 
ment Is  located  In  its  area  or  submitted  to 
it  in  the  manner  required  by  law. 

1604.26  Dlsquallflcatlon. — ^No  member  of 
an  appeal  board  shall  act  on  the  case  of  a 
registrant  who  is  his  first  cousin  or  closer 
relation,  either  by  blood,  marriage,  or 
adoption,  or  who  Is  an  employer,  employee, 
or  fellow  employee,  or  stands  in  the  relation- 
ship of  superior  <«■  subordinate  in  connec- 
tion with  any  employment,  or  Is  a  partner  or 
close  business  aaaocUte  of  the  member.  If 
because  of  such  provision,  or  for  any  other 
reason,  an  appeal  board  cannot  act  on  the 
case  of  a  registrant,  and  there  is  no  panel  of 
the  appeal  board  to  which  the  case  may  be 
transferred,  the  appeal  board  shall  transmit 
such  case  to  the  SUte  Director  of  Selective 
Service  for  transfer  to  another  I4>peal  board. 

1604.26  Organization  and  Meeting. — Each 
appeal  board  or  panel  shaU  elect  a  chair- 
man and  a  secretary.  A  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  an  appeal  board  or  panel  when 
present  at  any  meeting  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business.  A 
majority  of  the  members  preeent  at  any 
meeting  at  which  a  quorum  Is  preeent  shall 
decide  any  question.  Every  member  present, 
unless  disqualified,  shall  vote  on  every  ques- 
tion or  claasl^catlon.  In  case  of  a  tie  vote  on 
a  queetlon  or  classiflcatlon,  the  board  shall 
postpone  action  until  it  can  be  decided  by  a 
majority  vote.  If  any  member  is  absent  so 
long  as  to  hamper  the  work  of  the  board, 
the  chairman  of  the  board  or  panel  con- 
cerned shall  recommend  to  the  SUte  Direc- 
tor of  Selective  Service  that  such  member 
be  removed  and  a  new  member  ^pointed. 

1604.27  Minutes  of  Meetings. — ^Each  ap- 
peal board  or  panel  of  an  appeal  board  shaU 
keep  minutes  of  each  of  lU  meetings. 

1604.38  signing  Official  Papers.— Official 
papers  Issued  by  an  appeal  board  or  panel 
may  be  signed  by  the  clerk  "By  direction  of 
the  ^>peal  Board."  If  he  is  authorized  to  do 
so  by  a  resolution  duly  adopted  by  and  en- 
tered In  the  minutes  of  such  appeal  board  or 
panel,  provided  that  the  chairman  or  a  mem- 
ber of  an  appeal  boanl  or  panel  must  sign  a 
particular  paper  when  spedfloally  required 
to  do  BO  by  the  provisions  of  a  regulation  or 
by  an  Instruction  Issued  by  the  Director  of 
Selective  Service. 

mmicsL  AonsoKs  to  thx  sran  omcToas 

OF  BBMJZIVM  8SBVXCK 

1604.31  Medical  Advlsan  to  the  Steto  Di- 
rectors of  Selective  Senrlce.- The  President 
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may  i«>patnt,  tipon  reoommeDdatlon  of  tlia 
Oovemor,  from  qualified  phytfoians.  one  or 
more  medical  advisors  to  eaeh  Steto  Dlraetor 
of  Selective  Service.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
such  medical  advisors  to  fumJah  such  advloe 
concerning  the  physical  and  mtntal  oondi- 
tlon  of  reglstzanto  as  the  State  DIreetor  of 
Selective  Servloe  may  require. 

utwmomB  TO  Bsammaina 
1604.41  Advisors  to  reglstranU. — ^Advisors 
to  reglstranta  may  be  appointed  by  the  Di- 
rector of  Selective  Service  upon  recommen- 
dation of  the  SUte  Director  of  SeleotlTe  Serv- 
ice to  advlae  and  assist  reglstranta  In  the 
preparation  of  questlonnalree  and  other  se- 
lective service  forms  and  to  advise  regls- 
tranta on  other  matters  relating  to  their 
rlghta  and  liabilities  under  the  selective 
service  law.  The  names  and  addresses  of  ad- 
visors to  reglstranta  within  the  local  board 
area  shall  be  conspicuously  posted  In  the  lo- 
cal board  oflloe. 

I/X:AI.  BOASOS 

1604.51  Areas  of  local  board. — ^The  SUte 
Director  of  Selective  Service  for  each  SUte 
shall  divide  his  SUte  into  local  board  areas 
and  esUbllsb  local  boards  in  accord  with  In- 
structions of  the  Director  of  Selective  Servloe. 
There  shall  be  at  least  one  local  board  in  each 
county  except  where  the  Director  of  Selective 
Service  approves  the  esUbllsbment  of  an  In- 
tercounty  local  board.  When  more  than  one 
local  board  is  established  with  the  same  geo- 
graphical jurisdiction,  reglstranta  residing 
in  that  area  will  be  assigned  among  the  local 
boards  as  preecrlbed  by  the  Director  of  Selec- 
tive Service.  The  SUte  Director  of  Selective 
Service  may  esUbllsh  panels  of  local  boards 
in  accord  with  instructions  of  th  Director  of 
Selective  Service. 

1604.62  Composition  of  local  boards. — 
The  Director  of  Selective  Service  shall  pre- 
scribe the  number  of  members  of  local  boards 
and  intercounty  local  boards. 

1604.53  Designation. — ^The  SUte  Director 
of  Selective  Service  shall  assign  each  local 
board  and  each  intercounty  local  board  with- 
in the  SUte  a  specific  identifying  number  by 
which  it  shall  be  known.  Such  Identifying 
numbers  shall  be  assigned  In  numerical  se- 
quence beginning  with  the  numeral  1. 

1604.64  Jurisdiction. — ^The  jtirisdiction  of 
each  local  board  shall  extend  to  all  persons 
registered  with  or  subject  to  registration  with 
that  local  board.  It  shall  have  full  authority 
to  do  and  perform  all  acta  within  ita  Jurisdic- 
tion authorized  by  law. 

1604.66  Disqualification. — (a)  No  mem- 
ber of  a  local  board  shall  act  on  his  own  case 
or  on  the  case  of  a  registrant  who  is  his  first 
cousin  or  closer  relation,  either  by  blood, 
marriage,  or  adoption,  or  who  is  an  employee 
or  employer,  or  who  is  a  fellow  employee,  or 
stands  in  the  relation  of  superior  or  subor- 
dinate in  connection  with  any  employment, 
or  Is  a  partner  or  close  business  associate  of 
the  member.  If  because  of  this  provision  a 
majority  of  a  local  board  cannot  act  on  the 
case  of  a  registrant,  the  local  board  shall  re- 
quest the  State  Director  of  Selective  Service 
to  designate  another  local  board  to  which  the 
registrant  shall  be  transferred  for  action  on 
his  case. 

(b)  liie  local  board  shall  be  disqualified 
to  consider  the  classification  of  any  regis- 
trant who  Is  a  government  appeal  agent,  as- 
sociate government  appeal  agent,  advisor  to 
reglstranta,  or  employee  of  such  local  board 
and  in  each  such  case  it  shall  advise  the  SUte 
Director  of  Selective  Service  of  Ite  disquali- 
fication. The  State  Director  of  Selective  Serv- 
ice shall  then  designate  another  local  board 
to  classify  such  registrant,  and  the  registrant 
shall  be  transferred  for  classification  to  the 
local  board  thus  designated. 

1604JM  Organization  and  Meeting. — ^Each 
local  board  shaU  elect  a  ohalnnan  and  a  sec- 
retary. A  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
local  board  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
transaotiOQ  of  busineas.  A  majority  of  the 
owmbers  present  at  any  meeting  at  which  a 
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quorum  Is  preeent  shall  decide  any  question 
or  daaalflcatlon.  Srery  member  preeent,  un- 
lasa  dlsquaUfled.  shall  vote  on  every  quoBtton 
or  clartlloatltai.  In  cMe  of  a  tie  vote  on  any 
quastloa  or  dawlfl nation,  the  board  shaU 
poa^xme  action  oa  the  quasttoa  or  r'ntilllra 
tlon  untu  it  can  be  decided  by  a  majority 
vote.  If  any  member  Is  abeent  so  long  as  to 
hamper  the  work  of  the  local  board,  the 
chairman  of  the  local  board  shall  recommend 
to  the  SUte  Director  of  Selective  Service  that 
such  member  be  removed  and  a  new  member 
appointed. 

1004  J7  Oath  of  WltneeseB.— -A  member  of 
the  local  board  shall  administer  the  follow- 
ing oath  to  every  person  testifying  befora 
the  local  board: 

"You  swear  (or  affirm)  that  the  evidence 
you  give  in  the  matter  now  in  hearing  shall 
be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth.  So  help  you  God." 

1604.58  BUnutee  of  Meetings.- Each  local 
board  shall  keep  a  record  of  each  meeting  of 
the  board  on  Minutes  oS  Local  Board  Meeting 
(SSS  Fomi  113)  which  shall  be  filed  by  the 
local  board  as  minutes  of  Ita  meetings. 

1604.59  Signing  Official  Papers. — Official 
papers  Issued  by  a  local  board  may  be  signed 
by  any  compensated  employee  of  the  local 
board  If  he  la  authorized  to  do  so  by  resolu- 
tion duly  adopted  by  and  entered  In  the  min- 
utes of  the  meetings  of  the  local  board: 
ProtHded,  That  the  ohalnnan  or  a  member  of 
the  local  bocod  must  sign  a  particular  paper 
when  speclficaUy  required  to  do  so  by  the 
Director  of  Selective  Swice. 

MXDICAI,  ADVnOBS  TO  THX  tOCAI.  »rt*»wff 

1604.61  Medical  Advisors  to  the  Local 
Boards. — ^The  President  may  appoint  for  each 
local  board,  from  qualified  physicians  recom- 
mended by  the  Oovemor,  one  or  more  medi- 
cal advisors  to  advise  the  local  board  regard- 
ing the  physical  and  mental  condition  of  ita 
reglstranta.  The  State  Director  of  SelecUve 
Servloe  may  authorize  any  duly  appointed 
medical  advisor  to  a  local  board  to  perform 
such  functions  for  any  local  board  within 
the  SUte. 

1604.62  Disqualifloatlon. — ^No  medical  ad- 
visor to  tlM  local  board  shall  advise  a  local 
board  regarding  the  physical  or  mental  con- 
dition of  any  registrant  who  is  his  first  cousin 
or  a  closer  relation  either  by  blood,  marriage, 
or  adoption,  or  who  is  an  employee  or  em- 
ployer or  stands  in  relation  of  superior  or 
subordinate  In  connection  with  any  employ- 
ment, or  is  a  partner  or  close  business  asso- 
ciate of  such  medical  advisor  to  the  local 
board. 
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1604.81  Authorization  and  Oath. — (a) 
When  necessary,  the  local  board  Is  authorized 
to  \iae  interpreters. 

(b)  The  following  oath  shall  be  adminis- 
tered to  an  interpreter  each  time  he  is  used 
by  a  local  board: 

"You  swear  (or  affirm)  that  you  will  truly 
Interpret  in  the  matter  now  In  hearing.  So 
help  you  Ood." 

PaBT  1605— COICPKNSATKD  CIVILIAN  EMPLOTZIS 
UfPLOTMBNT   TS    OEKXRAL 

1606.1  Appointment  and  Tenure. — Sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  section  1606.31(b), 
and  the  provisions  of  section  10(b)  (4)  of  the 
Military  Selective  Service  Act  of  1967  with  re- 
spect to  the  tenure  of  Executive  Secretary  of 
Local  Boards,  all  civilian  officers  and  employ- 
ees engaged  in  carrying  out  the  functions  of 
the  Selective  Service  System  who  receive  com- 
pensation from  the  United  SUtes  for  their 
services  as  such  shall  be  appointed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
ClvU  Service  Laws  and  the  regulations  of  the 
U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission  issued  pursu- 
ant thereto.  Persons  entitled  to  veterans' 
preference  under  the  provisions  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Preference  Act  of  1944  shall  be  given 
preference  in  en^>loyment  and  retention  in 
employment. 


0010CH8ATION  XX  «■■»—*« 

1606.11  Fixing  Oompeneatlon. — (a)  The 
oompcDiatloa  of  aU  positions,  with  the  «Koap- 
tton  of  polttoM  In  local  board  and  appeal 
board  oOoaa.  abaU  be  fixed  In  acoordaaoe  with 
tb»  provlslona  ot  the  Mdaral  Olvu  Service 
Laws  and  Uw  regulatkma  of  the  United  States 
Civil  Service  Oommlaslon  Issued  pursuant 
thereto. 

(b)  Hie  compensation  of  aU  positions  in 
local  board  and  ^ipeal  board  <^Boes  sbaU  be 
fixed  in  accordance  with  instructions  given 
and  llmltotions  Imposed  by  the  Director  of 
Stiectlve  Servloe. 

NATIOMAI,  HXAOQUAXniS   XlCFIiOTIXS 

1605.31  AjH>alntment  and  Tenure. — The 
Director  of  Seleotiye  Servloe  shaU  determine 
the  number  and  duties  ot  compensated  civil- 
ians to  be  employed  by  National  Head- 
quarters for  Selective  Service,  and  may  desig- 
nate an  i4>polntlng  officer  to  employ  Indi- 
viduals i4>proved  by  him  or  pursuant  to  his 
direction  to  fill  such  positions. 

XMPLOTXXS  or  BTATX  RXAD4UAKTKHS  AMD  OTRXB 
OFITCXS    WITHIN    THX    BTATX 

1605.31  Appointment  and  Tenure  of  Em- 
ployees of  SUto  Headquarters  and  Other 
Offices  Within  SUte. — (a)  In  accordance 
with  Instructions  given  and  llmlUtlons  im- 
posed by  the  Director  of  Selective  Service, 
the  State  Director  of  Selective  Service  shall 
determine  the  nimiber  and  duties  of  com- 
pensated civilian  employees  to  fill  positions  in 
the  SUto  Headquarters  for  Sdective  Service, 
appeal  boards,  local  boards,  and  other  selec- 
tive servloe  (^cee  within  the  SUte.  The  State 
Director  of  Selective  Service  may  designate  an 
^pointing  officer  to  «nploy  Individuals  ap- 
{Nvved  by  him  or  pursuant  to  his  direction  to 
fill  such  positions. 

(b)  Subject  to  instructions  given  and  llml- 
Utlons Imposed  by  the  Director  of  Selective 
Service,  the  principal  supervisory  compen- 
sated employee  in  every  local  board  or  a 
panel  of  such  board  which  has  an  independ- 
ent staff  that  Is  reqmnsible  only  to  the  panel, 
and  local  board  compensated  eii^>loyee8  hav- 
ing responslbUlty  for  supervising  the  wmrk 
of  two  or  more  local  botutls  shaU  be  appointed 
as  the  "Executive  Secretary"  of  the  local 
board  or  local  boards,  i^polntmente  of  "Ex- 
ecutive SecreUry"  shall  be  limited  to  10 
years  but  may  be  extended  for  additional 
10-year  periods  by  the  SUte  Director  of  Selec- 
tive Service. 

(c)  Except  with  the  prior  approval  of  the 
SUte  Director  of  SelecUve  Service,  no  person 
shall  be  employed  in  any  compensated  posi- 
tion in  any  local  board  office  or  i^jpeal  board 
offloe  who  is  related  to  any  member  of  the  lo- 
cal board  or  appeal  board  as  close  as  or  closer, 
by  blood,  marriage  or  adoption  than  a  first 
cousin;  provided,  this  paragraph  shall  not 
apply  to  any  veteran  or  former  member  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  who  under  the  laws  at 
the  United  SUtes  has  restoration  righta  to 
his  former  poslUon  with  the  local  board  or 
appeal  board. 

(d)  The  State  Director  of  Selective  Service, 
when  he  deems  it  to  be  In  the  best  Interest 
of  the  SMecUve  Service  Sjrstem,  may  author- 
ize the  appointment  of  Executive  Secre- 
taries to  serve  two  or  more  local  boards. 

Paxt  1606 — Oemxral  AoMnnsraATioN 

GKMBBAIi 

1606.1  Administration  of  Oaths  Oener- 
ally. — (a)  Unless  a  specified  person  is  desig- 
nated to  administer  an  oath  required  under 
the  provisions  of  the  reg\ilatlon6  in  this  chap- 
ter, any  civil  officer  authorized  to  administer 
oaths  generally,  any  commissioned  officer  of 
the  armed  forces  assigned  for  duty  with  the 
Selective  Service  System,  any  member  or 
clerk  of  a  local  board  <»■  ^peal  board,  any 
government  appeal  agent  or  associate  govern- 
ment appeal  agent,  any  advisor  to  regls- 
tranta, any  postmaster,  acUng  postmaster, 
or  assisUnt  postmaster,  may  administer  such 
oath. 

(b)  Whenever  an  oath  is  required,  an  af- 
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flrmatlon  in  judicial  form,  If  made  l  ly  a 
person  having  consclentlotis  scruples  agi  inst 
the  taking  of  oaths,  shall  be  sulBclent 
pi  lance. 

(c)  No  fee  or  charge  shall  be  made  toi  the 
administration  of  oaths  In  the  executlop  of 
the  selective  service  law. 

COM  MtTNICATIONB 

1606.11  Letters. — Communication  shbuld 
generally  be  by  letter.  Official  letters  In 
execution  of  the  selective  service  law  nay 
be  sent  In  official  penalty  envelopes. 

1606.13  Telegrams,  Radiograms,  and  Ca- 
blegrams.— Official  telegrams,  radlogri  ms. 
and  cablegrams  may  be  used  for  official  b  ul- 
ness  when  q>eed  Is  essential.  The  probi  kble 
hour  when  the  addressee  will  actually  reo  tlve 
such  a  message,  as  compared  to  the  probi  ble 
hour  when  he  would  receive  an  ordinary  or 
air  mall  letter,  should  be  considered.  I  ea- 
sonable  economy  Is  necessary,  and  a  o  ore 
complete  statement  can  usually  be  mad^  In 
a  letter. 

1606.13  Long  Distance  Telephone. — I 
distance  telephone  service  may  be  us 
official     business     at     Government     exp 
when   aboolutely   essential.   It    Is   relatE 
very  expensive   and   much   more   subjc 
faulty   understanding   between    the   pi 
than  are  written  messages. 

1606.14  Personal  Messages. — No  per 
Inquiries  or  messages  shall  be  sent  by 
envelope,  or  at  Oovemment  expense  by  tele- 
gram, radiogram,  cablegram,  or  telephcne. 
Messages  regarding  leave  of  absence,  pay- 
ment of  salary,  or  expense  account,  and  s  m- 
ilar  messages  fall  under  this  prohibition 

BECOaOS    IN    GKNKaAI. 

1606.21  Records  To  Be  Maintained.— (a) 
In  addition  to  all  other  records  required  by 
the  regulations  In  this  chapter  to  be  kep  by 
selective  service  offices,  each  such  office  a  lall 
keep  a  full  set  of  Selective  Service  Reg  ila- 
tiona  and  such  forma  as  pertain  to  its  fi  nc- 
tlona.  All  such  offices  shall  be  require*  1  to 
keep  up,  day  by  day,  amendments,  mc  mo- 
randa,  changes,  and  all  other  pertinent  in- 
formation published  by  the  Director  of  Se- 
lective Service. 

(b)  Each  selective  service  office  shal  re- 
tain all  correspondence  received  and  a  »py 
of  all  correspondence  sent  in  its  flies  until 
authorization  for  its  disposition  Is  reo  Ived 
from  the  Director  of  Selective  Service. 

1606.22  Protection  of  Records. — Selective 
service  offices  shall  take  all  possible  care  to 
keep  records  from  being  lost  or  destroyed. 
Under  no  circumstances  shall  a  record  b  >  en- 
trusted to  any  person  not  authorized  to  have 
it  In  his  custody.  When  the  person  chiTged 
with  the  custody  of  a  record  transmits  o  r  de- 
livers it  to  another,  he  shall  place  a  not  ^tlon 
showing  the  person  or  agency  to  which  It  Is 
transmitted  or  delivered  In  bis  flies  li  the 
place  from  which  the  record  was  withdrawn. 
When  cover  sheets  of  registrants  are  trans- 
mitted by  mall  a  strict  accounting  shill  be 
maintained  of  the  dlapatch  and  noelpt 
thereof. 

1606.23  Entries  on  Records. — 8el«ctlve 
service  offices  shall  make  entries  on  re»rds 
with  typewriter,  black  Ink,  or  rubber  st  amp, 
except  where  the  use  of  one  is  speclflcal  y  di- 
rected. Red  Ink  shall  be  used  only  as  spe- 
cifically directed. 

1606.24  Signatures. — Signatures  affix  )d  to 
official  papers  of  the  Selective  Service  S]  stem 
must  be  written  in  pen  and  ink  by  the  per- 
son signing.  Rubber  stamp  facsimiles  wl  1  not 
be  used. 


coNnozNTiAi.  axcoaos 
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1606.31     What  Records  Confidential 
cept  as  provided  by  law  or  by  the  reguUltlons 
in  this  part,  the  records  in  a  registrant 
and  the  information  contained  In  sucl 
ords  shall  be  confidential. 

1606.33    AvallabUlty  and  Use  of  Confiden- 
tial Records  and  Information. — (a) 
tion  contained  in  records  In  a  registrant 
may  be  disclosed  or  furnished  to,  or  e 
by,  the  following  persona,  namely 


8  file 
rec- 


Infiirma- 
'aflle 
xai  lined 
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(1)  The  registrant,  or  any  person  having 
written  authority  dated  and  signed  by  the 
registrant:  Prorided,  That,  whenever  the 
time  of  the  expiration  of  such  authority  ts 
not  specified  therein,  no  Information  shall 
be  disclosed,  furnished,  or  examined  under 
that  authority  after  the  expiration  of  a  pe- 
riod of  one  year  from  Its  date. 

(2)  The  legal  representative  of  a  deceased 
or  Incompetent  registrant,  or  where  there  Is 
no  legal  representative  appointed  for  the 
estate  of  a  deceased  registrant,  his  next  of 
kin;  Provided,  That  proof  of  the  registrant's 
death  and  proof  of  the  relationship  of  the 
next  of  kin  to  the  registrant  have  been  sub- 
mitted and  are  In  his  file.  For  the  purpose  of 
this  subparagraph,  the  next  of  kin  to  the 
registrant  ahall  be  limited  to  his  widow,  child, 
mother,  father,  brother,  or  sister. 

(3)  All  personnel  of  the  Selective  Ssrvloe 
System  while  engaged  In  carrying  out  the 
functions  of  the  Selective  Service  System. 

(4)  Any  other  agency,  official,  or  employee, 
or  class  or  group  of  officials  or  employees, 
of  the  United  States  or  any  State  or  sub- 
dlvlsloD  thereof  upon  written  request  In 
Individual  cases,  but  only  when  and  to  the 
extent  specifically  authorized  in  writing  by 
the  State  Director  of  Selective  Service  or 
the  Director  of  Selective  Service. 

(b)  Information  contained  in  records  In 
a  registrant's  file  may  be  dlscloeed  or  fur- 
nished to,  or  examined  by,  a  United  States 
Attorney  and  his  duly  authorized  representa- 
tives, including  agents  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  whenever  the  registrant  has 
been  reported  to  the  United  States  Attorney 
as  a  delinquent  or  for  prosecution  for  violat- 
ing the  MUltary  SelecUve  Service  Act  of  1867, 
or  the  rules,  regulations,  or  directions  made 
punuant  thereto. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  the  regulations  In  this  part.  Information 
contained  In  any  record  in  a  registrant's  file 
may  be  disclosed  or  furnished  to,  or  ex- 
amined by,  any  person  having  specific 
written  authority  from  the  Director  of  Selec- 
tive Service.  No  person  shall  use  any  In- 
formation so  disclosed,  furnished,  or  ex- 
amined for  any  purpose  other  than  that 
designated  In  such  written  authority. 

(d)  No  Information  shall  be  disclosed  or 
furnished  to,  or  examined  by,  any  person 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section,  until 
such  person  has  been  properly  identified  as 
a  person,  or  as  the  authorized  representative 
of  an  agency,  entitled  to  so  obtain  such 
Information. 

(e)  Where  a  registrant  has  been  Indicted 
under  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act  of 
1S67  and  nust  defend  himself  in  a  criminal 
prosecution,  or  where  a  registrant  submits  to 
Induction  and  thereafter  brings  habeas  car- 
pus proceedings  to  test  the  validity  of  his 
induction,  it  Is  the  policy  of  the  Selective 
Service  System  to  fiimlah  to  him,  or  to  any 
person  he  may  designate,  one  copy  of  his 
selective  service  file  free  of  charge.  Any  other 
registrant  may  secure  a  copy  of  his  file  upon 
payment  of  the  fees  prescribed  In  section 
1606.S7(b). 

1606.33  Forwarding  Registrant's  File  to 
State  Director  of  Selective  Service. — ^A  local 
board,  on  written  request  of  the  State  Direc- 
tor of  Selective  Service  of  the  State  In  which 
such  local  bocu4  Is  located,  shall  forward  to 
such  State  Director  of  Selective  Service  the 
complete  original  file  of  any  registrant  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  such  local  board. 

1606.34  Waiver  of  Confidential  Nature  of 
Information. — The  making  or  filing  by  or  on 
behalf  of  a  registrant  of  a  claim  cm-  action  for 
damages  against  the  Oovemment  or  any  per- 
son, baaed  on  acts  in  the  performance  of 
which  the  record  of  a  registrant  or  any  part 
thereof  was  compiled,  or  the  institution  of 
any  action  against  the  Oovemment  or  any 
representative  thereof  by  or  on  behalf  of  a 
registrant  Involving  his  classification,  selec- 
tion, or  induction,  shall  be  a  waiver  of  the 
confidential  nature  of  all  selective  service 
records  of  such  registrant,  and.  In  addition. 
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all  such  records  shall  be  produced  In  re- 
sponse to  the  subpena  or  sununons  of  the 
tribunal  In  which  such  claim  or  action  u 
pending. 

1006.86  Subpena  of  Records. — (a)  In  the 
prosscutlon  of  a  registrant  or  any  other  per- 
son for  a  violation  of  the  Military  Selective 
Service  Act  of  1967,  the  Selective  Service 
Regulations,  any  orders  or  direction  made 
pursuant  to  such  act  or  regulations,  or  for 
perjury,  all  records  of  the  reglstant  shall  be 
produced  In  reqwnse  to  the  subpena  or  sum- 
mons of  the  court  In  which  such  prosecution 
or  proceeding  ia  pending.  Any  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Selective  Service  System  who 
produces  the  reooids  of  a  registrant  In  court 
shall  be  considered  the  custodian  of  such 
records  for  the  purpose  of  this  section. 

(b)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (a) 
of  this  section,  no  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Selective  Service  System  shall  produce  a 
registrant's  file,  or  any  part  thereof,  or  testify 
regarding  any  coiLfidentlal  information  con- 
tained therein.  In  response  to  the  subpena 
or  summons  of  any  oourt  without  the  con- 
sent, m  writing,  of  the  registrant  concerned, 
or  of  the  Director  of  Selective  Service. 

(c)  Whenever,  under  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  a  registrant's  file,  or  any  part  there- 
of. Is  produced  as  evidence  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  any  oourt,  such  file  shall  remain  In 
the  personal  custody  of  an  official  of  the 
Selective  Service  System,  and  permission  of 
the  oourt  be  aaked,  after  tender  of  the  origi- 
nal fUe,  to  substitute  a  copy  of  the  file  with 
the  oourt. 

1606^7  Disclosure  or  Furnishing  of  In- 
formation Relating  to  Physical  or  Mental 
Condition. — Information  relating  to  the 
physical  or  mental  condition  of  a  registrant 
may  be  disclosed  or  furnished  to  the  appro- 
priate civil  authorities  by  a  medical  advisor 
to  the  State  Director  of  Selective  Senrloe  or 
a  medical  advisor  to  the  local  board  where  he 
Is  required  by  law  to  report  diseases  or  de- 
fects noted  therein. 

1606.38  "Disclose."  "FumUh."  and  "Ex- 
amine" Defined. — When  used  In  this  part,  the 
following  words  with  regard  to  the  records 
of,  or  information  as  to,  any  registrant  shall 
have  the  meaning  ascribed  to  them  as  fol- 
lows: 

(a)  "Disclose"  shall  mean  a  verbal  or  writ- 
ten statement  concerning  any  such  record 
or  information. 

(b)  "Furnish"  shall  mean  providing  In 
substance  or  verbatim  a  copy  of  any  such 
record  or  Information. 

(c)  "Examine"  shall  mean  a  visual  In- 
spection and  examination  of  any  such  record 
or  Information  at  the  office  of  the  local  board 
or  appeal  board  as  the  case  may  be. 

1606.39  Searching  or  Handling  Records. — 
Except  as  specifically  provided  In  these  regu- 
lations or  by  written  authority  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  Selective  Service,  no  person  shall  be 
entitled  to  search  or  handle  any  record. 

1606.40  Furnishing  Lists  of  Registrants.— 
Lists  of  registrants  may  be  prepared  and 
posted  or  f  umlahed  only  as  provided  In  these 
regulations  or  in  accordance  with  written 
instructions  from  the  Director  of  Selective 
Service. 

1606.41  Addresses  of  registrants. — ^The  ad- 
dresses of  registrants  are  confidential  Infor- 
mation. 

1606.43  Disclosing  Information  to  Former 
Employers. — A  State  Director  ot  Selective 
Service  may  disclose  to  the  former  employer 
of  a  registrant  who  Is  serving  In.  or  who  has 
been  discharged  from,  the  armed  forces 
whether  the  registrant  has  or  has  not  been 
discharged  and,  if  discharged,  the  date  there- 
of, upon  reasonable  proof  that  the  registrant 
left  a  position  In  the  employ  of  the  person 
requesting  such  Information  In  order  to  serve 
in  the  armed  forces. 

SKLBUTIVK  aaaVlCK  FOBMS 

1606.63  ^Mclal  Forms  Must  Be  Author- 
ized.— Whenever  conditions  within  a  State 
makes  it  necessary  a  form  not  prescribed  by 
the   Director  of  Selective   Service  or  men- 
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tloned  In  the  regulatlona  In  this  chapter  or 
the  dlreeUvsa  issued  thereunder,  the  State 
Director  ot  Selective  Service  shall,  prior  to 
adopting  the  proposed  form,  submit  three 
copies  thereof,  together  with  a  brief  state- 
ment of  the  necessity  and  proposed  use.  to 
the  Director  ot  Selective  Service.  The  form 
shall  not  be  used  until  ^>proved  by  the  Di- 
rector of  Selective  Service. 

roamsHiNo  iNroaiiATioN  uiniKa  AOMnnsTaA- 

TITX  PaOCKOXTBS  ACT 

1606JS5  Information  to  be  made  avail- 
able.— Section  8  (a)  3  of  the  Admlnlstrattve 
Procedure  Act.  as  amended  by  Public  Law 
90-23,  provides  in  part  that  each  Federal 
Oovemment  agency,  on  request  for  Identifi- 
able records  made  in  acoordanoe  with  pub- 
lished rules  stating  the  time,  place,  fees  to 
the  extent  authorized  by  statute,  and  proce- 
dures to  be  followed,  shall  make  the  records 
available  to  any  person. 

1606.56  General  policy. — (a)  It  Is  the  gen- 
eral policy  of  the  Selective  Service  System 
to  make  information  available  to  the  public 
unless  the  disclosure  thereof  would  consti- 
tute a  clearly  unwarranted  invasloci  of  per- 
sonal privacy  or  is  prohibited  under  law  or 
Executive  order  or  relates  to  internal  memo- 
randa, letters  or  manuals  the  disclosure  of 
which  would  interfere  with  the  functions  ot 
the  Selective  Service  System.  The  Director  of 
Selective  Service  reserves  the  right  to  make 
exceptions  to  the  general  policy  in  a  partic- 
ular instance  giving  due  weight  to  the  right 
of  the  pubUo  to  know  and  the  interests  of  the 
Individual  or  Individuals  Invcdved. 

(b)  Memoranda,  correspondence,  opinions, 
data,  staff  studies,  information  received  in 
confidence,  and  similar  documentary  mate- 
rial prepared  for  the  purpose  of  internal 
communication  within  the  Selective  Servloe 
System  or  between  the  Selective  Servloe  Sys- 
tem and  other  organizations  or  peraoos  gen- 
erally are  not  information  avallalde  to  the 
public. 

1606.67  Service  charges  for  infonnfttlon. — 
(a)  The  Selective  Service  Syatem  famishes 
the  public  free  of  charge  reasonable  quanti- 
ties of  Information  that  has  been  printed  w 
otherwise  reproduced  for  that  purpose. 

(b)  Requests  for  ooplss  of  Identifiable  doc- 
uments or  records  other  than  thoae  fur- 
nished tree  under  paragraph  (a)  of  this 
section  or  by  purchase  under  paragrapb  (c) 
of  this  aeotlon.  will  require  the  payment  of 
fees,  in  advanee.  as  set  forth  in  this  para- 
gT4>b. 

(1)  Requests  for  these  documents  or  rec- 
ords shall  be  made  In  writing  to  the  ^>pro- 
prtate  State  Director  of  Selective  Service  at 
the  address  given  in  sectKm  ie09JK(t)  U 
the  request  Is  based  on  a  dleuovecy  motion 
granted  by  a  United  States  District  Oourt, 
a  copy  of  the  motion  shall  be  attached  to 
the  request. 

(2)  Hie  schedule  of  fees  Is 

(I)  For  copies  of  cover  sheets  reproduced 
by  a  private  concern  at  requester's  expense: 
$6  per  hour,  or  fraction  thereof  in  excess  of 
one-quarter  hour,  for  employee's  time  to 
monitor  the  reproduction,  computed  from 
the  time  of  his  departure  until  his  return  to 
his  post. 

(II)  For  copies  of  Identifiable  documents 
other  than  Cover  Sheets  (S88  Form  101); 
81.00  per  page,  which  cost  Includes  time  for 
searching  and  reproducing  the  document. 

(III)  Documents  or  files  will  not  be  re- 
leased to  any  requester  until  these  fees  are 
paid  In  full  by  check  or  money  order  made 
payable  to  the  Selective  Servloe  System. 

(c)  Coplee  of  the  Military  Selective  Service 
Act  of  1967.  the  Selective  Service  Regxila- 
tions.  and  Local  Board  Memoranda  are  of- 
fered for  sale  and  may  be  purchased  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Oovem- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington,  DC.  30403. 

(d)  Current  Operations  Bulletins,  which 
we  temporary  in  nature,  may  be  Inspected 
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at  the  office  of  any  local  board,  the  office 
of  the  State  Director  of  Selective  Service  for 
any  State,  or  at  the  Office  of  Public  Informa- 
tion, National  Headquarters,  Selective  Serv- 
ice System. 

(e)  Each  local  board  maintains  a  Classi- 
fication Record  (888  Form  102) ,  which  con- 
tains the  name,  selective  service  number, 
and  the  current  and  past  classlflcations  for 
each  person  registered  with  that  board.  This 
record  Is  open  to  lnq>ection  by  the  public. 

1606.58  Places  where  Information  may  be 
obtained. — (a)  The  Information  contained 
In  a  registrant's  selective  service  file  Is  con- 
fidential, and  may  be  revealed  only  upon 
strict  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 1606.32  of  this  part.  Requests  for  in- 
formation concemmg  a  registrant  shall  be 
addressed  to  the  local  board  where  he  la 
registered. 

(b)  Information  concerning  records  ob- 
tained under  the  Selective  Training  and  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1940,  Public  Law  36.  80th  Congress, 
establishing  the  Office  of  Selective  Service 
Records,  and  those  records  acquired  under 
the  MUltary  Selective  Service  Act  of  1067 
which  are  m  Federal  record  depots  of  the 
several  State  Headqxxarters  of  Selective  Serv- 
ice, is  governed  by  the  provisions  of  Part 
1670 — ^Records  Admmistration  In  Federal 
Record  Depots,  of  these  regulations.  Such 
information  is  confidential,  and  will  be  fur- 
nished by  the  State  Director  of  Selective 
Service  for  the  State  where  such  records  are 
kept  when  the  person  requesting  the  in- 
formation shows  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
State  Director  that  he  Is  qualified  to  receive 
such  Information  tmder  the  provisions  of 
section  1670.8  of  Part  1670. 

(c)  Records  contained  In  the  standby- 
reserve  folder  of  a  member  of  the  Standby 
Reserve  of  the  Armed  Forces  are  confidential, 
and  may  be  revealed  to  a  person  requesting 
Information  therefrom  only  when  such  per- 
son shows  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Execu- 
tive Secretary  or  derk  of  the  local  board 
that  he  Is  qualified  to  receive  such  informa- 
tion under  the  provisions  of  section  1090.33 
of  Part  1090— Determination  of  AvaUabUlty 
Of  Members  of  the  Standby  Reserve  of  the 
Armed  Forces  for  Order  to  Active  Duty. 

(d)  Requests  for  information  concerning 
the  administration  of  the  Military  Sdec- 
tlve  Servloe  Act  of  1967  within  a  particular 
State  shall  be  addressed  to  the  State  Director 
of  selective  Service  for  the  SUte  Involved. 

(e)  Requests  tor  Information  oonoemlng 
the  national  administration  of  the  Military 
selective  Servloe  Act  of  1967  shaU  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Offloe  of  Public  Information, 
National  Headquarters,  Sdective  Service  Sys- 
tem, 1734  F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
30486. 

(f )  Addresses  of  the  offloe  of  the  SUte  Di- 
rectors of  Selective  Service  are  as  follows: 

State  and  addrest 

Alabama:  Room  818,  Anrnov  Building.  474 
South  Court  Street,  Montgomery,  AL  36104. 

Alaska:  Boom  348.  Vedsral  Building.  619 
Fourth  Avenue,  Anchorage.  AK  99501. 

Arizona:  Room  903,  Poet  Ofllce  Building, 
533  North  Central  Avenue.  Phoenix.  AZ  85004. 

ArkaiMas:  Federal  Offloe  Building,  700  West 
Capltd,  Uttte  Bock,  AR  73301. 

California:  Federal  Building,  801  I  Street, 
Sacramento,  CA  95814. 

Canal  Zone:  Post  Office  Bos  3014,  Balboa 
Heli^ts,  CZ   (300-A  Admlnistrmtlon  BuUd- 

Colorado:  Building  53,  Room  B  2906,  Den- 
ver Federal  Center.  Poet  Offlce  Box  35306, 
Denver,  CO  80335. 

Connecticut:  Post  Offlce  Box  1558,  Hart- 
ford, CT  00101. 

DMaware:  Pricea  Comer,  3303  Kirkwood 
Highway,  Wilmington,  DE  19808. 

District  <a  Columbia:  441  O  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30001. 

Florida:  19  MCMlllan  Street,  Post  Offlce 
Box  1988.  St.  Aucustlne.  PL  33084. 
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Oecvgia:  001  West  Peachtree  Street  NE.. 
Attanta.  GA  30309. 

Ouam:  Poet  Offlce  Box  3036,  Agana,  Ouam 
96010  (RlCalvo  Building,  second  floor,  Her- 
nan  Cortes  Avenue  and  Soledad  Drive). 

Hawaii:  Post  Offlce  Box  4006,  Honolulu. 
HI  96813  (Hawaiian  Life  Building,  fifth  floor, 
1311  Kaplolani  Boulevard.  Honolulu,  HI 
96813). 

Idaho:  550  West  Fort  Street,  Room  480, 
Federal  Building,  Boise,  ID  83703. 

Illinois:  405  East  Washington  Street, 
Springfield.  IL  63701. 

Indiana:  Century  Building.  36  South  Penn- 
sylvania Street,  InrtianapoJH,  IN  46304. 

Iowa:  Building  68,  Fort  Des  Moines,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa  50815. 

Kansas:  New  England  Building,  Suite  330, 
508  IfTifrT  Avenue,  Topeka,  KS  65003. 

Kentucky:  330  Steele  Street.  Frankfort  KT 
40001. 

Louisiana:  Building  001-5-A.  4400  Dau- 
phins Street.  New  Orleans,  LA  70140. 

Maine:  Federal  Building,  40  Western  Ave- 
nue, Augusta.  ME  04330. 

Maryland:  31  Hopkins  Plaza,  Room  1110, 
Baltimore.  MD  21201. 

Massachusetts:  John  Fitzgerald  Keimedy 
Federal  Building.  Room  3313,  Government 
Center.  Boston,  Mass.  03303. 

Michigan:  Poet  Offlce  Box  026,  Lansing,  MI 
48003  (Arnold  Building.  1120  East  May 
Street,  Lansing,  MI) . 

Minnesota:  Room  1503,  Poet  Offlce  and 
Customhouse,  180  Bast  Kellogg  Boulevard. 
St.  Paul.  MN  55101. 

Mlsslss^l:  Cameron-Walker  BuUdlng. 
4785  Interstate  65  North.  Jackson.  IkIS  39306. 

Mlsso\iri:  411  Madison  Street.  Jefleraon 
City,  MO  65101. 

Montana:  Post  Offlce  Box  1183,  Helena,  MT 
59601  (616  Helena  Avenue,  Helena,  MT) . 

Nebraska:  941  O  Street,  Uncoln.  NB 
63506. 

Nevada:  1511  North  Carson  Street.  Carson 
City.  NV  89701. 

New  Ebmq>shlre:  55  Pleasant  Street,  Room 
337,  Post  Office  Box  437,  Concord,  NH  08301. 

New  Jersey:  403  East  State  Street,  Trenton. 
NJ  06608. 

New  Mexico:  Poet  Offloe  Box  5175,  Santa  Fe. 
NM  87501  (The  New  Mexico  National  Guard 
Complex.  3600  CerlUo  Road) . 

New  York  State:  Federal  Building.  441 
Broadway.  Albany.  NT  13307. 

New  York  City:  Federal  Building,  Room 
3337,  26  Federal  Plaza,  New  York.  NT  lOOOT. 

North  Carolina;  310  New  Bern  Avenue, 
Poet  Office  Box  26008,  Room  448,  Raleigh. 
NC  27611. 

North  Dakota:  Federal  Building,  Post  Of- 
flce Box  1417,  Bismarck,  ND  58501. 

Ohio:  85  Marconi  Boulevard.  Columbus. 
OH  43215. 

Oklahoma:  417  Post  Offlce  Courthouse 
Building.  Oklah<xna  City,  Okla.  73103. 

Oregon:  356  Belmont  Street  NE.,  Salem. 
OR  97301. 

Peimsylvanla:  Post  Office  Box  1366.  228 
Walnut  Street.  Harrisburg,  PA  17108. 

Puerto  Rico:  898  Fernandez  Juncoa  Ave- 
n\ie.  San  Juan.  PR  00906. 

Rhode  Island:  1  Washington  Avenue.  Prov- 
idence. RI  03806. 

South  Carolina:  1801  Assembly  Street.  Co- 
lumbU.  SC  39301. 

South  Dakota:  Annex  Box  3106,  Rapid  City. 
SD  57701. 

Tennessee:  Room  500,  1717  West  End 
BuUdlng.  NashvUle,  Tenn.  87303. 

Texas:  Room  G161,  Federal  BuUdlng,  800 
East  Eli^tb  Street,  AusUn,  TX  78701. 

Utah:  333  South  Second  East,  Salt  Lake 
City.  UT  84111. 

Vermont:  Federal  BuUdlng,  Post  Offlce  Box 
308,  Montpeller,  VT  06602. 

Virginia:  400  North  Eighth  Street,  Rich- 
mond. VA  23240. 

Virgin  IsUnds:  Post  Ofllce  Box  300,  Char- 
lotte AmaUe^  St.  Thomas,  VI 00801. 

Washington.  Post  Offlos  Box  6247.  Tacoma, 
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WA  98406  (Wulilngton  National  (tukrd 
Armory,  South  lOtb  and  Yakima) . 

West  Virginia:  Federal  Office  Buldli^. 
Charleston.  W.  Va.  28301. 

Wisconsin:  Post  Office  Box  31S7,  1220  Cap- 
itol Court,  Xadlson,  WI 53701. 

Wyoming:  306  West  3l8t  Street,  Chej  enne, 
WT  82001. 

1608.59  Time  for  Obtaining  InformatI  on. — 
A  request  for  Information  under  these  regu- 
lations may  be  made  In  writing  or  trally 
during  business  hours  on  a  regular  bu  Iness 
day.  When  Information  to  be  fumlst  sd  Is 
not  readily  available,  the  employee  reipon- 
slble  for  obtaining  the  Information  shall 
make  it  available  within  a  reasonable  ti  ne. 

1606.60  Identification  of  Informatlo:  t  Re- 
quested.— Any  person  who  requests  inf<  rma- 
tlon  under  these  regulations  shall  provide  a 
reasonably  specific  description  of  the  1  ifor- 
matlon  sought  so  that  it  may  be  lo  ated 
without  undue  search  or  inquiry.  Info  "ma- 
tion  that  is  not  identified  by  a  reasoi  ably 
specific  description  is  noit  an  identifiable 
record,  and  the  request  for  that  Informiltlon 
may  be  declined. 

1606.61  PubUc  Information  Ptrflcy. 
addition  to  the  policies  relative  to  the 
closure  of  information  when  requested 
member  of  the  public,  the  Selective  Sei..™ 
System  has  a  positive  public  inf orma  ion 
policy  under  which  information  is  brovght 
to  the  attention  of  the  public.  Under  ;his 
policy,  the  Selective  Service  System  br  ngs 
to  the  public,  through  news  releases,  reg  ilar 
question  and  answer  releases,  pamph  ets, 
and  educational  courses  for  dlstributioi  to 
high  schools;  information  concerning  im- 
portant events,  the  application  of  the  Mili- 
tary Selective  Service  Act  of  1967,  Selective 
Service  Regulations,  and  the  function!  of 
the  Selective  Service  System.  Orientation 
books,  containing  background  information 
on  the  Selective  Service  System,  are  also 
available  for  distribution  to  clubs.  libraries, 
schools,  business  firms,  labor  unions,  reli- 
gious bodies,  and  other  oragnlzatlons.  ii  for- 
mation concerning  sources  and  locatio  i  of 
research  material  will  be  supplied,  i  pon 
request,  by  the  Office  of  Public  Infoima- 
tlon.  National  Headquarters,  Selective  Serv- 
ice System. 

1606.62  Request  for  names,  addresses  and 
and  personal  data  concerning  officials  and 
employees. — (a)  In  accordance  with  l>^deral 
Personnel  Manual  Letter  294-1,  Marcl  17, 
1066,  Issued  by  the  Civil  Service  Commis  lion,' 
the  names,  position  titles,  grades,  salirlee, 
and  duty  stations  of  employees  of  the  S  ilec- 
tlve  Service  System  are  public  Information. 

(b)  The  names  of  board  members  and 
advisors  to  registrants  wUl  be  posted  l:i  an 
area  available  to  the  public  at  each  t  oard 
office  to  which  such  personnel  are  assl|  ned. 

(c)  In  accordance  with  the  reasonli  g  of 
Federal  Personnel  Manual  Letter  7  11-8, 
August  2,  1967,  Issued  by  the  CivU  Sevice 
Commission  the  home  addresses  and  ether 
personal  data  concerning  the  officials  des- 
ignated in  paragraph  (b)  of  this  section 
Will  not  be  released  unless  (1)  the  p<r8on 
to  whom  the  data  relates  consents  to  such 
release  or  (2)  the  beard  chairman  d  ster- 
mines  in  writing,  after  consultation  wltl  the 
perso^to  whom  the  data  relates,  that  dls- 
closu^  would  not  harm  such  person,  and 
would' not  constitute  a  clearly  unwarraited 
Invasion  of  his  personal  privacy. 

1606.63  Demands  oX  courts  or  other  au- 
thorities for  reoords  or  Information  ]iro- 
tected  by  these  regulations. — (a)  Authority 
to  release  records  or  information  the  lls- 
dosure  of  which  U  prohibited  or  restricted 
by  these  regulations.  Including  personal  In- 
formation bearing  on  the  qualifications  o '.  an 
official  to  serve  In  the  posiUon  he  occujiles, 
la  reserved  to  the  Director  of  Selective  S  »rv- 
Ice.  A  request,  demand  or  order  to  pro<  uce 
such  information  (hereafter  "demand")  wUl 
not  be  honored  by  any  employee  of  the  Sys- 
tem without  prior  approval  of  the  Dire  ;tor. 
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(1)  Wbensrer  such  demand  Is  made  iqxm 
an  employss  of  the  System  by  or  throucli 
a  court  or  other  authority,  he  vlU  immedi- 
ately notify  the  Director  of  Srtectlve  Service 
and  the  United  States  Attorney  for  the  dU- 
trlct  In  which  the  issuing  court  or  other 
authority  is  located. 

(2)  If  reeponse  to  the  demand  Is  required 
before  Instructions  from  the  Director  of  Se- 
lective Service  are  received,  the  employee 
req>onslble  for  responding  shall  request  the 
United  States  Attorney  to  represent  him, 
shaU  appear  before  the  court  or  other  au- 
thority, shall  cause  the  court  or  other  au- 
thority to  be  fumlahed  a  copy  of  this  section 
and  section  1606.62,  and  shall  cause  it  to  be 
Informed  that  the  demand  has  been  or  Is 
being,  as  the  case  may  be,  referred  for  the 
prompt  consideration  of  the  Director  of  Se- 
lective Service.  The  employee  or  his  repre- 
sentative should  respectfully  request  the 
court  or  other  authority  to  stay  the  demand 
pending  receipt  of  instructions  from  the  Di- 
rect<M-  of  Selective  Service. 

(b)  If  the  court  or  other  authority  declines 
to  stay  the  effect  of  the  demand,  or  rules 
that  the  demand  must  be  complied  with  re- 
gardless of  the  instructions  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  Selective  Service,  the  employees  will 
respectfully  decline  to  comply  with  the  de- 
mand (United  States  ex  rel.  Touhy  v.  Raaen 
340  U.S.  462,  71  S.Ct.  416). 

Past  1607 — ^Futancx  AoiciinsnuTioir 

1607.1  Disbursement  of  Funds. — Dlsbiirae- 
ments  of  funds  shall  be  made  in  accordance 
with  United  States  Oovernment  fiscal  proce- 
dures and  such  rules  and  regulations  pertain- 
ing thereto  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Di- 
rector of  Selective  Service. 

1607.2  State  Director  of  Selective  Service 
May  Authorise  Certain  Expenditures. — Sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  applicable  regula- 
tions and  to  any  limitation  Imposed  by  uhe 
Director  of  Selective  Service,  the  State  Di- 
rector of  Selective  Service,  or  hU  designee, 
may  authorize  such  lawful  ezpendlturee  as  he 
determines  to  be  necessary  for  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem in  his  State. 

1607.4  Limitation  on  Obligations. — Obli- 
gations may  be  incurred  only  for  purposes  au- 
thorized by  law  and  In  amounts  not  In  ex- 
cess of  funds  authorized  by  the  Director  of 
Selective  Service. 

1607.6  Report  of  Obligations.— A  report  of 
obligations  incurred  shall  be  submitted  for 
each  State  Headquarters  at  such  times  and 
in  such  manner  as  the  Director  of  Selective 
Service  may  prescribe. 

Pakt  1608— Patmxitt  roa  Pkksonal  Sdvicm 
1608.1  Payments. — Compensated  civilian 
personnel  of  the  Selective  Service  System 
shall  be  paid  on  bi-weekly  payrolls  In  ac- 
cordance with  instructions  Issued  by  the  Di- 
rector of  Selective  Service. 

Pabt   1609 — ExpXJrorrtTREs   Othis  Thak   roa 
PnuoNAi.  SxKTicn 

ptopxETT,  iQixnpttMtn,  sTTFPLna,  owica 
BPACs,  AMD  aaavmsa 

1600.1  Procurement.— (a)  The  proeun- 
ment  of  necessary  property,  equipment,  sup- 
plies, ofllce  space  and  services  for  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System  shall  be  accomplished 
under  the  direction  of  the  Director  of  Selec- 
tive Servtoe  and  only  by  his  duly  authorlaed 
representatives. 

(b)  In  each  State  the  procurement  of 
pr<H>erty,  equipment,  supplies,  office  space, 
and  services,  unless  otherwise  provided  for 
by  regulations  or  Instructions  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  Selective  Service,  shall  be  performed 
by  the  State  Director  of  Selective  Service,  or 
his  designee. 

(c)  No  contract  shall  be  negotiated  or 
entered  Into  for  the  procurement  of  supplies 
or  services  from  any  firm  or  con^Mmy  with 
which  any  persons  authorising  or  w»»v»t»b 
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th«  purchase  U  In  any  way  conneeted  as  a 
mwnbw.  oOoer.  afent,  or  amployM. 

(d)  Xxoept  vtien  dVBumitanoss  JuttU* 
other  aetton.  Um  praounment  of  pfapsny, 
equipment  and  supplies  shall  be  ac- 
complished through  the  Oeneral  Services 
Administration. 

(0)  in*  saleettT*  SMrrloe  law  pennito  the 
Stfecttve  Bamoe  System  to  acoept.  by  loan 
or  gift,  equipment  and  s«q>pUas. 

1600.3  ReqmaltUHis^— Bqu^ment.  sup- 
pUes  and  serrtoes  lequlrsd  by  MlscttT*  mtv- 
toe  oOoss  within  the  Bt»X»  wUl  be  obtained 
by  requisition  on  the  State  Dlreetar  of  Be- 
leetlT*  Serrloe,  or  hts  fliwltnese. 

ia00.1l-lMse  of  Offices.— (a)  When  pnw- 
tlcable,  the  oOoes  of  State  Headquarters, 
local  boards,  and  appeal  boards  should  be 
located  In  rent-free  premlaea. 

(b)  When  premises  for  offices  cannot  be 
secured  rent-free,  they  may  be  leased  in 
the  manner  preecrlbed  by  the  Director  of  Se- 
lective Serrloe. 

1000.12  Alterations.  Improvements,  and 
repairs.— The  State  Director  of  Selective 
Service  may  authortae  In  writing  alterations, 
Improvemanta.  and  npttin  to  State  Bead- 
quarters,  local  board,  and  appeal  board 
premises  In  the  manner  prescribed  by  the 
Director  of  SelecUve  Service. 

TXLXPHOWX    AMD    TKUOEAPH    IK    STATE    OrPXCS 

1609.21  Telephone:  Authorization.— (a) 
A  telephone  may  be  InstaUed  in  State  Head- 
quarters for  SelectlTe  Serrloe  and  in  the 
office  of  a  local  board  or  appeal  board  when 
requeeted  by  the  chairman.  Telephones  shaU 
bo  used  for  official  business  only. 

<b)  Contracto,  when  required,  for  tele- 
phone InstaUatlon  shall  be  executed  by  the 
Oeneral  Servloes  Administration. 

1609.22  Certification  of  Bills.— (a)  Tele- 
phone and  telegraph  bills  shaU  contain  the 
clsss  of  persons  designated  by  the  State 
foUowlng  certificate  signed  by  a  person  or 
class  of  persons  designated  by  the  State 
Director  of  Selective  Service: 

I  certify  that  the  above  account  is  correct 
and  that  the  service  was  rendered  for  prompt 
transaction  of  official  business. 

(b)  With  reference  to  long  distance  tele- 
phone tolls,  attention  is  called  to  the  follow- 
ing statutory  provisions:  -•  •  •  hereafter  no 
part  of  this  or  any  other  appropriation  for 
any  executive  department,  establishment  or 
agency  shall  be  used  for  the  payment  of  long 
distance  telephone  tolls  except  for  the  trans- 
action  of  public  business  which  the  interesta 
Of  the  Government  require  to  be  so  trans- 
acted; and  all  such  paymente  shaU  be  sup- 
ported by  a  certificate  by  the  head  of  the 
department,  establishment,  or  agency  con- 
cerned, or  such  subordinatee  as  he  may 
specially  designate,  to  the  effect  that  the 
use  of  the  telephone  in  such  instances  was 
necessary  in  the  Interest  of  the  Oovem- 
ment."  (Sec.  4,  act  of  May  lo,  1939.  53  Stat 
788;  81  VB.C.  680(a) ) 

(c)  The  Director  of  Selective  Service  will 
designate  one  or  more  certifying  officers  at 
State  Headquarters  for  Selective  Service  for 
the  purpose  of  executing  the  following  pre- 
scribed  certificate  which  shall  support  all 
payments  of  official  long  distance  telephone 
calls:  *^ 

•■Pursuant  to  section  4  of  the  act  approved 
May  10.  1039.  63  Stat.  738.  I  certify  that  the 
use  of  the  telephone  for  the  official  long  dis- 
tance caUs  listed  herein  was  necessary  in  the 
Interest  of  the  Government." 

(d)  Telegrams,  cablegrams,  and  radiograms 
on  official  business  shall  be  endorsed  "Selec- 
tive Service  System — Official  Buslnees — Gov- 
ernment rate"  and  shall  indicate  the  class 
of  message  (telegram,  day  letter,  night  let- 
ter). On  the  face  of  the  message  the  sender 
shall  make  the  following  certificate: 

"I  certify  that  this  mesage  Is  on  official 
btislnees  necessary  for  the  public  service  in 
the  administration  of  the  selective  service 
law." 

(Signature). 

(Official  title.) 
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voncHxanfo  psocxottu 
1609.31  Invoices  and  Other  Claims. — ^In- 
voices and  other  claims  for  payment  from 
nderal  funds  appropriated  to  the  SelectlTe 
Service  System  shall  be  vouchered  and  certi- 
fied in  accordance  with  Instructions  Issnad 
by  the  Director  of  Selective  Service. 

TBAVZL  AMD  SUBSISTKMCB 

1609.41  Travel:  Authorization. — (a)  To 
the  extent  provided  by  appropriation  made 
therefor,  the  following  may  authorise  travel 
at  Government  expense  In  carrying  out  the 
functions  of  the  Selective  Senrloe  System: 

(1)  The  Director  of  Beleotlve  Service  or 
any  other  official  designated  by  him. 

(2)  The  State  Director  of  SelecUve  Service, 
for  the  travel  of  the  personnel  of  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System  of  his  State  to  any  point 
within  the  boundaries  of  his  State,  unless 
travel  beyond  such  boundaries  is  required  in 
answer  to  a  subpoena  issued  by  the  United 
States  District  Court,  or  has  been  authorised 
by  the  Director  of  Selective  Service. 

(b)  Travel  of  members  of  the  armed  forces 
assigned  to  duty  with  the  Selective  Service 
System  shall  be  authorized  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  the  Director  of  Selective  Serv- 
ice. 

(c)  A  local  board  or  a  person  duly  author- 
ized by  the  Director  of  Selective  Service  ox 
the  State  Director  of  Selective  Service  may 
authorize  the  transportation  of  reglstrante 
by  commercial  carrier  or  privately  owned  ve- 
hicle whichever  would  be  In  the  better  In- 
terest of  the  Government. 

1609.42  Travel  and  Subsistence  Ex- 
penses.— Except  as  otherwise  provided  for  by 
law  or  in  section  1609.43,  the  amount  of 
travel  and  subsistence  expense  or  the  per 
diem  allowance  is  fixed  in  Standardized  Oov- 
ernment Travel  Regulations. 

1609.43  Special  Provisions  Concerning 
Travel  and  Subsistence  Expenses. — (a)  The 
travel  of  a  person  serving  without  compensa- 
tion in  carrying  out  the  functions  of  the 
Selective  Service  System  shall  be  specifically 
authorized,  and  such  person  so  authorized 
may  be  reimbursed  In  accordance  with  ap- 
plicable law  and  regulations  governing  travel 
of  uncompensated  personnel  at  Government 
expense  for  transportation  and  traveling  ex- 
penses incurred  while  traveling  on  official 
business.  Including  travel  from  home  to  the 
office  of  the  board  to  which  such  person  is 
assigned  and  return.  _ 

(b)  The  rates  of  the  per  diem  in  lieu  of 
actual  expenses  for  subsistence  authorized  by 
law  and  regulations  represent  the  maxlmtmi 
allowable  and  not  the  minimum.  It  Is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  issuing  ofSclal  to  authorize 
only  such  per  diem  rates  as  are  Justified  by 
the  nature  of  the  travel.  Care  should  be  exer- 
cised to  prevent  the  fixing  of  a  per  diem  rate 
In  excess  of  that  required  to  meet  the  neces- 
sary authorized  expenses. 

(c)  Members  of  the  armed  forces  who  are 
on  active  duty  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States  and  assigned  to  duty  with  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System,  when  properly  author- 
ized to  travel,  shall  be  reimbursed  from  selec- 
tive service  funds  at  rates  authorised  by  the 
Director  of  Selective  Serrloe. 

1609.44  Government  Requesta  for  Trans- 
portation.— Government  requesta  for  trans- 
portation shall  be  used  for  official  travel  by 
air,  land  and  water,  including  Inland  water- 
ways, and  shall  be  Issued  only  by  thoss  per- 
sons designated  by  the  Director  of  Selective 
Service  or  the  State  Director  of  Selective 
Service  for: 

(a^  Transn.^rtatlon  of  reglstrante. 

(b)  Travel  of  officers  and  employees  en- 
gaged In  carrying  out  the  functions  of  the 
Selective  Service  System. 

1609.45  Government  Requeste  tar  Meals 
or  Lodgings  for  Civilian  Reglstrante. — Oov- 
•mmmt  requesta  for  meals  or  lodgings  for 
civilian  reglstrante  shall  be  issued  only  by 
a  local  board  or  a  person  duly  authorized 
by  the  Director  of  Selective  Service  or  the 
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State  Director  of  Selective  Service.  Tliey  shall 
be  issued  for  purposes  and  in  such  values 
as  the  Director  oi  Selective  Service  may  pre- 
scribe. 

BMZaOBMCT  MSDXCAL  CABS,  BOSPrTALIZATION, 
AMD  TEAMSPOKTATIOM  AMD  BtTEIAI.  OF  BK- 
ICAINS 

1609.61  Claims. — (a)  Funds  appn^rlated 
for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
Selective  Service  System  shall  be  available 
for  payment  of  actual  and  reasonaUe  ex- 
penses of  (1)  emergency  medical  care,  in- 
cluding hospitalization  of  reglstrante  who 
suffer  illness  or  injury,  and  (2)  the  trans- 
portation and  burial  of  the  remains  of 
reglstrante  who  suffer  death,  while  acting 
under  travel  orders  issued  by  or  under  the 
authority  of  the  Director  of  Selective  Service. 
Burial  expenses  shall  not  exceed  the  maxi- 
mum prescribed  in  section  11  of  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  in  any  one  case.  No 
expenses  arising  from  the  illness,  injury,  or 
death  of  a  registrant  shall  be  payable  under 
the  provisions  of  this  section  when  such 
illness,  mjury,  or  death  occurs  while  the 
registrant  is  perf(Hining  civilian  work  con- 
tributing to  the  maintenance  of  the  national 
health,  safety,  or  mterest  which  he  has  been 
ordered  to  perform  by  the  local  board. 

(b)  The  term  "emergency  medical  care, 
including  hospitalization"  as  used  In  this 
section  shall  be  construed  to  mean  such 
medical  care  or  hospitalization  that  nor- 
mally must  be  rencered  promptly  after 
occurrence  of  the  Illness  or  Injury  as  a  re- 
sult of  which  it  is  required,  and  discharge 
by  a  physician  or  facility  subsequent  to  such 
medical  care  or  hospitalization  shall  prima 
facie  terminate  the  period  of  emergency. 

(c)  The  death  of  a  regUtrant  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  occtured  while  acting  under 
orders  Issued  by  or  under  the  authority  of 
the  Director  of  Selective  Service  If  it  resulte 
directly  from  an  Illness  or  injury  suffered  by 
the  registrant  while  so  acting  and  occurs 
prior  to  the  completion  of  an  emergency 
medical  care,  including  hospitalization,  oc- 
casioned by  such  Illness  or  Injury. 

(d)  Claims  for  pa3rment  of  expenses  in- 
curred for  the  purpoees  set  forth  in  para- 
graph (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  presented 
to  the  State  Director  of  Selective  Service 
of  the  State  in  which  the  expenses  were 
Incurred,  who  shall  determine  whether  the 
claim  shall  be  allowed  or  disallowed,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  subject  to  a^^Mal  within 
60  days  to  the  Director  of  Selective  Service. 

(e)  Payment  of  such  claims  when  allowed 
shall  be  made  only  (1)  directly  to  the  per- 
son or  facility  with  which  the  expenses  were 
Incurred,  or  (3)  by  reimbursement  to  the 
registrant,  a  relative  of  the  registrant,  or 
the  legal  representative  of  the  registrant's 
estate,  for  original  payment  of  such  ex- 
penses. 

(f )  No  su^  claim  shall  be  paid  unless  it 
is  presented  within  the  period  of  one  year 
from  the  date  on  which  the  expenses  were  in- 
curred. 

(g)  No  such  claim  shall  be  allowed  In  case 
it  Is  determined  that  the  cause  of  injury, 
illness,  or  death  was  due  to  negligence  or 
misconduct  of  the  registrant. 

Past  1610 — ^Phorebtt  Accoontabiutt 
1610.1 — ^Property  of  the  United  States.-  (a) 
All  equipment  and  supplies  of  whatever  char- 
acter acquired  by  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem by  purchase  with  Oovemmen*  funds, 
transfer  from  another  Federal  agency,  dona- 
tion, are  the  p.xjperty  of  th^  United  States 
and  shall  be  used  solely  for  the  transaction 
of  Oovernment  business. 

(b)  All  equipment  and  supplies  shall  be 
accounted  for  in  the  manner  prescribed  by 
the  Director  of  Selective  Service. 

Service. 

(c)  The  classification  of  property  as  be- 
tween expendable  and  nonexpendable  shall 
be  determined  by  the  Director  at  Selective 
Service. 
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1610J  Government  Property;  Reqxmsl- 
billty  and  AccountabiUty. — (a)  The  State  Di- 
rector of  Selective  Service  shall  designate  for 
each  selective  service  office  In  the  State  an 
officer  or  a  compensated  civilian  employee 
who  shall  be  responsible  for  property  of  the 
United  States  in  ^he  possession  of  that  of- 
fice. 

(b)  The  State  Director  of  Selective  Service, 
or  his  designee,  shall  be  accountable  for  all 
VS.  Government  property  purchased  by,  or 
Issued,  transferred,  or  donated  to  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System  within  his  State,  and  ac- 
curate records  of  such  prc^>erty  shall  be 
malnt<tlned  and  reporta  rendered  as  may  be 
preecribed  ay  the  Director  xsC  SelecUve  Serv- 
ice. 

1610.3  Transfer  of  Responsibility  and  Ac- 
countability.—The  transfer  of  responsibility 
and  accountability  for  Government  property 
shall  be  accomplished  In  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  the  Director  of  Selective  Service. 

1610.4  Nonexpendable  Pr(q>erty;  Lost, 
Stolen,  Destroyed,  Damageo,  or  Unservice- 
able.— ^Whenever  any  article  or  nonexpend- 
able property  is  lost,  stolen,  destroyed,  dam- 
aged, or  becomes  tmservlceable  through  fair 
wear  and  tear  in  jervlce  It  shall  be  cleared 
from  the  records  by  means  of  a  report  of  sur- 
vey. The  reports  of  survey  shall  be  prepared 
and  processed  in  accordance  with  instruc- 
tions issued  by  the  Director  of  Selective  Serv- 
ice. 

1610.6  Obsolete  Blank  Forms:  DisposlUon 
Ol. — Obsolete  blank  forms  and  other  printed 
matter  shall  be  disposed  of  only  as  ordered  by 
the  Director  of  Selective  Service. 

Past  1611 — ^Dtrrr  amd  RxsPONsiBtLiTT  To 
Rxgistex 

1611.1  Persons  Required  to  be  Regis- 
tered.— (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by 
the  regulations  in  this  part,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  every  male  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  every  other  male  person,  except 
an  alien  male  person  who  is  In  a  medical, 
dental,  or  allied  q>eclalst  category,  residing 
in  or  who  hereafter  enters  the  United  States, 
who  shall  have  attained  the  18th  anniversary 
of  the  day  of  bis  birth  and  who  shall  not 
have  attained  the  26th  anniversary  of  the  day 
of  his  birth  on  the  day  or  any  of  the  days 
fixed  for  registraUon  by  Presidential  proc- 
lamaUon  to  present  himself  for  and  submit 
to  registration  under  the  provisions  of  section 
3  of  the  Military  SelecUve  Service  Act  at  such 
time  or  times  and  place  or  places,  and  in  such 
maimer  as  is  required  by  proclamation  of  the 
President  and  the  regulations  of  this  part. 
Every  alien  male  person  who  is  In  a  medical, 
dental,  or  allied  q>eclali8t  category  residing 
in  the  United  States  or  who  hereafter  enters 
the  United  States,  who  shall  have  attained 
the  18th  anniversary  of  the  day  of  his  birth 
and  who  shall  have  not  attained  the  SSth  an- 
niversary of  the  day  of  his  birth  on  the  day 
or  any  of  the  days  fixed  for  registration  by 
Presidential  proclamation  is  required  to  pre- 
sent himself  for  and  submit  to  registration 
•under  the  provisions  of  section  3  of  the  Mlll- 
jtary  SelecUve  Service  Act  at  such  time  or 
times  and  place  or  places,  and  in  such  man- 
ner as  is  required  by  proclamaUon  of  the 
President  and  the  regulations  of  this  part. 

(b)  Every  male  person  required  to  register 
shall  present  himself  for  and  submit  to  reg- 
istraUon bef(we  a  duly  designated  registra- 
Uon official  or  the  local  board  having  Jurts- 
dlcUon  In  the  area  in  which  he  has  his  per- 
manent home  or  In  which  he  may  happen  to 
be  on  the  day  or  any  of  the  days  fixed  for  his 
registration. 

1611.2  Persons  Not  Required  to  be  Regis- 
tered.— (a)  Under  the  provisions  of  secUon 
6(a)  of  the  Military  SelecUve  Service  Act  the 
following  persons  are  not  required  to  be  reg- 
istered; 

(1)  Commissioned  officers,  warrant  officers, 
pay  clerks,  enlisted  men,  and  avlaUon  cadete 
<A  the  Regular  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Air  Force, 
the  Marine  Corps,  the  Coast  Ouard,  the  Na- 
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tloxud  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  AdmlxU  itra- 
tlon  and  tbe  Public  Health  Service; 

(2)  Cadet*.  VS.  MUltary  Academy: 

(3)  llldablpmen.  U.S.  Navy; 

(4)  Cadets,  VS.  Air  Force  Academy; 
(6)  Cadets,  VS.  Coast  Guard  Acadeny; 

(6)  Midshipmen,  Merchant  Marine  Re- 
serve, VS.  Naval  Reserves: 

(7)  Students  enrolled  In  an  officer  ^ro* 
curement  program  at  military  colleges  the 
curriculum  of  which  is  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense: 

(8)  Members  of  the  reserve  compos  ents 
of  tbe  Armed  Forces,  the  Coast  Ouard,  and 
the  Public  Health  Service,  while  on  a  tlve 
duty,  provided  that  such  active  duty  m  the 
Public  Health  Service  that  commences  iXter 
the  enactment  of  the  Military  Sele<tlve 
Service  Act  is  performed  by  members  of  the 
Reserve  of  the  Public  Health  Service  while 
amlgned  to  staff  any  of  the  various  offices  and 
bureaxis  of  the  Public  Health  Service.  In- 
cluding the  NaUonal  Institutes  of  Re«Uh. 
or  while  assigned  to  the  Coast  Guard,! the 
Bureau  of  Prisons  of  the  D^Mu^meni  of 
Justice,  or  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric AdmlnlstraUon;  and 

(9)  Foreign  dlplonuktlc  represenUtl  ires, 
technical  attaches  of  foreign  embassies  ind 
legations,  consuls  general,  consuls,  vice  c  3n- 
sulB,  and  other  consular  agents  of  for«  Ign 
countries  who  are  not  citizens  of  tbe  Un:  ted 
States  and  members  of  their  families. 

(b)  A  male  alien  who  is  now  In  or  uho 
hereafter  enters  the  United  States  and  uho 
has  not  been  admitted  for  permanent  r  »l- 
dence  in  the  United  States  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  be  registered  under  section  3  of 
the  Military  Selective  Service  Act,  and  sliall 
be  relieved  from  liability  for  training  i  nd 
service  under  section  4  of  said  Act.  provld  )d : 

(1)  He  Is  lawfully  admitted  to  the  Unl  «d 
States  as  a  nonimmigrant  under  sect  on 
101(a)  (IS)  of  the  Imndgratton  and  Natfan- 
allty  Act,  as  amended  (M  Stat.  183;  8  Ui  .C. 
1101),  for  so  long  ■•  he  continues  to  ma  n- 
taln  a  lawful  nonlmmlgraat  status  in  he 
United  States: 

(3)  He  Is  a  person  who  has  entered  fhe 
United  States  and  remains  therein  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  11  of  tbe  agr  «- 
ment  between  the  United  Nations  and  the 
United  States  of  America  Regarding  the 
Headquarters  of  the  United  Nations  as  ap- 
proved August  4,  1947   (61  Stat.  766) ; 

(3)  He  Is  a  member  of  a  group  of  perB<  ns 
who  have  been  temporarily  admitted  to  \  he 
United  States  under  an  arrangement  w  th 
the  government  of  the  country  of  wh  ch 
they  are  nationals,  or  an  appropriate  agei  cy 
thereof,  for  seasonal  or  temporary  empUy- 
ment,  and  continues  to  be  employed  In  1  he 
work  for  which  he  was  admitted; 

(4)  He  Is  a  national  of  a  country  wl  bh 
which  thM«  is  in  effect  a  treaty  or  intern  »- 
Uonal  agreement  ezempUng  nationals  of  th  U 
country  from  military  service  while  they  t  re 
within  the  United  States:  or 

(6)  He  is  a  person  who  has  entered  tie 
United  States  and  remains  therein  pursua  it 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Agreement  betwein 
the  parties  to  the  North  AUantlc  Treaty  B  b- 
gardlng  the  Stetus  of  their  Forces,  or  tie 
agreement  on  the  Status  of  the  North  Atla  i- 
Uc  Treaty  OrganlBatton.  NaUonal  Represen  t- 
atives  and  International  Staff,  or  the  Prot  >- 
ool  on  tbe  Status  of  International  Mlllta  ry 
Headquarters  Set  Up  Pursuant  to  tbe  Nor  h 
AUantlc  Treaty. 

(c)  Each  alien  who  Is  In  the  category  d  i- 
scrlbed  in  p«u»gnH>h  (b)(1)  of  this  sectt*  n 
must  have  In  his  possession  and  availab  e 
for  examlnaUon  any  visa  or  other  offlcl  d 
document  which  was  Issued  to  him  by  a  dtj  - 
ktmaUc,  consular,  or  immigration  officer 
the  United  States  evidencing  that  he  . 
within  the  United  States  pursuant  to  th 
provtekma  of  secUon  101(a)  (16)  of  the  Im 
migration  and  Nationality  Act. 

(d)  FISBh  alien  who  Is  in  the  category  de 
scribed  In  paracriH>h  (a)  (9)  of  this  secU 
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or  who  is  In  one  of  the  categories  described 
in  paragraph  (b)  (2).  (3),  (4),  and  (5)  of 
this  section  must  have  in  bis  pefaonal  pea- 
session,  at  all  times,  an  official  document  is- 
sued pursuant  to  the  authorlaaUon  of  or 
described  by  th«  Director  of  SelecUve  Serv- 
ice which  IdenUflea  him  as  a  person  not  re- 
quired to  present  himself  and  submit  to 
reglstraUon. 

1611.3  Change  of  Status. — Except  as  oth- 
erwise provided  by  the  regulations  in  this 
part,  every  male  person  who  would  have  been 
required  to  be  registered  on  a  day  or  one  of 
the  days  ffxed  by  Presidential  proclamation 
except  for  the  fact  that  he  was  in  one  of  the 
categories  described  in  section  1611.2  shaU 
present  himself  for  and  submit  to  registra- 
tion before  a  local  board  when  a  change  in 
his  status  removes  him  from  such  category. 

1611.4  Registration  of  Male  Persons  Sep- 
arated From  Armed  Forces. — Every  male  per- 
son who  (a)  has  been  separated  from  active 
service  in  the  Armed  Forces,  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration  or 
the  Public  Health  Service,  (b)  has  not  been 
registered  prior  to  such  separation,  (c)  would 
have  been  required  to  be  registered  except 
for  the  fact  that  he  was  In  such  active  service 
on  the  day  or  days  fUed  for  his  registration 
by  Presidential  proclamation,  and  (d)  has 
not  discharged  his  current  military  obliga- 
tion under  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act 
shall  present  himself  for  and  submit  to  reg- 
istration before  a  local  board  within  the  pe- 
riod of  30  days  following  the  date  on  which 
he  was  so  separated. 

1611.6  Inmate  of  Institution.— Unless  he 
has  already  been  regUtered,  every  person 
subject  to  registration  who  is  an  inmate  of 
an  insane  asylum,  JaU,  penitentiary,  refor- 
matory, or  similar  institution  shall  be  reg- 
Utered on  the  day  he  leaves  the  institution 

1611.7  ResponslbUlty  for  Performance  of 
Duty.— (a)  Every  person  subject  to  registra- 
tion is  required  to  familiarize  himself  with 
the  nUes  and  regulations  governing  registra- 
tion and  to  comply  therewith. 

(b)  Every  person  who,  on  the  day  or  one 
of  the  days  fixed  for  registration,  is  required 
to  be  registered  is  personally  charged  with 
the  duty  of  presenting  himself  before  the 
proper  officials  and  submitting  to  registra- 
tion. 

(c)  The  duty  of  every  person  subject  to 
registration  to  present  himself  for  and  sub- 
mit to  registration  shall  continue  at  all 
times,  and  tf  for  any  reason  any  such  person 
is  not  registered  on  the  day  or  one  of  the 
daya  fixed  for  his  registration,  he  sbaU  im- 
mediately present  himself  for  and  submit  to 
registration  before  the  local  board  in  the  area 
where  he  happens  to  be. 

(d)  Persons  required  to  present  themselves 
for  and  submit  to  registration  shall  not  be 
paid  for  performing  such  obligation  nor 
shall  they  be  paid  travel  allowances  or  ex- 
penses. 

PAKT   1612 — RxcISTXATIOIf  DUTIM 
NATIONAL  DUnXS 

1612.1  ResponslbUlty  of  Director  of  Selec- 
tive Service. — Whenever  the  Prealdent  by 
proclamation  or  other  public  notice  fixes  a 
day  or  days  for  registration,  the  Director  of 
SelecUve  Service  shall  take  tbe  oecesaary 
steps  to  prepare  for  reglstraUon  and,  on  the 
day  or  days  fixed,  shall  supervise  the  registra- 
tion of  those  persona  required  to  present 
themselves  for  and  submit  to  reglstraUon. 
Tbe  Director  of  SelecUve  Service  shall  also 
arrange  for  and  supervise  the  reglstraUon  of 
persons  who  present  themselves  for  registra- 
tion at  times  other  than  on  the  day  or  days 
fixed  for  any  registration. 

VTA^B  DU'ltia 

1612.11  Responsibility  of  State  Director  of 
Selective  Service.— The  State  Director  of  Se- 
lecUve Service  shall  supervise  tbe  reglstra- 
Uon of  persons  who  present  themselvee  for 
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registration  before  local  boards  in  hia  State 
Each  State  Director  of  SelecUve  Service  may' 
with  tbe  approval  of  the  Director  of  SalacUve 
Service,  make  such  modlficaUons  of  tlia  pro- 
cedures outlined  in  the  regulaUona  con- 
tained in  this  part  as  may  be  necessary  in 
order  to  properly  effect  a  complete  regU- 
traUon. 

LOCAL  BOAao  Dums 

1612.21  DuUea  of  Chairman  of  Local 
Board.— (a)  Whenever  the  President  by  proc- 
lamaUon  or  other  public  notice  fixes  a  day 
or  days  for  registration,  tbe  chairman  of  the 
local  board,  under  the  general  supervision 
and  direcUon  of  tbe  SUte  Director  of  Selec- 
tive Service,  shall  take  necessary  action  to 
prepare  for  registration  in  his  local  board 
area.  On  tbe  day  or  days  fixed  for  registra- 
tion, he  shall  supervise  the  reglstraUon  of 
those  persons  who  present  themselves  for 
registration. 

(b)  No  expense  shall  be  incurred  in  con- 
nection with  the  registration  except  upon  the 
prior  approval  of  tbe  SUte  Director  of  Selec- 
tive Service. 

1612.22  Establishing  and  Making  Ready 
Places  of  Registration.— (a)  The  chairman  of 
the  local  board  shall  procure,  designate,  and 
esUblish  within  the  boundaries  of  the' area 
of  his  local  board  as  many  suitable  places 
of  registration  as  are  necessary  for  the  ef- 
ficient accomplishment  of  the  reglstraUon. 

(b)  The  chairman  of  the  local  board  shall 
make  certain  that  all  places  of  registration 
are  made  ready  prior  to  the  time  fixed  for 
registration  and  are  open  on  the  day  or  days 
and  during  tbe  hours  fixed  foe  registration  in 
the  Presidential  proclamation. 

1612.23  Raglstraro.— (a)  Any  member  or 
compensated  employee  of  a  local  board  may 
perform  the  duUee  of  registrar  without  spe- 
cial appointment.  The  chairman  of  the  local 
board  may  appoint  as  registrars  qualified 
parsons  whoee  services  can  be  secured  with- 
out compensaUon.  When  the  services  of 
registrars  cannot  be  secured  without  com- 
pensation, the  chairman  of  the  local  board 
wlU  recommend  the  appointment  by  tbe 
SUte  Director  of  Selective  Service  of  regis- 
trars on  a  compensated  basis.  Compensated 
employees  of  the  local  board  shaU  serve  as 
registrars  whenever  possible  In  lieu  of  ap- 
pointing other  persons  as  regUtrars  to  serve 
with  compensation. 

(b)  Each  person  who  Is  appointed  as  regis- 
trar to  serve  without  compensaUon  shall 
execute  an  Oath  of  Office  and  Waiver  of  Pay 
(SSS  Form  400)  before  undertaking  any 
duUes  as  regUtrar. 

(c)  For  each  place  of  registration  the 
chairman  of  the  local  board  shaU  designate 
a  chief  registrar  who  shall  be  responsible  to 
him  for  the  proper  conduct  of  the  registra- 
tion at  each  such  place. 

(d)  Tbe  chairman  of  the  local  board  shall 
see  that  aU  registrars  are  instructed  in  their 
duties  and  are  famUUr  with  the  regulations 
and  procedures  governing  the  registration. 

1612.24  Interpreters.— Whenever  the  serv- 
ices of  interpreters  are  necessary  in  conduct- 
ing the  registration,  the  chairman  of  the  loc.il 
board  may  appoint  such  Interpreters  as  may 
be  necessary  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  1604.81  of  this  chapter. 

1612.26  Care  and  Custody  of  Registra- 
tion Cards  and  Registration  Certificates. — 
The  chairman  of  the  local  board  U  charged 
with  the  care  and  custody  of  the  Registration 
Cards  (SSS  Form  1)  and  the  Registration 
Certificates  (SSS  Form  2)  received  by  him 
from  the  SUte  Director  of  SelecUve  Service. 
He  shall  guard  against  their  loss  or  destruc- 
tion and  shall  not  permit  anyone  to  Umper 
with  them  and  shall  warn  all  persons  con- 
cerned against  entrusting  them  to  the  cus- 
tody of  unauthorized  persons. 

Pakt  1613 — ^RBOunATioi*  Pkocxdttbzs 
1613.1    Registration    procedures.— Persons 
required  by  seleeUve  service  law  to  register 
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shall  be  registered  in  accord  with  procedures 
prescribed  by  the  Director  of  Selective  Serv- 
ice. 

1613.2  Local  board  of  Jurisdiction. — ^The 
local  board  having  Jurisdiction  over  the  place 
of  residence  entered  in  item  2  of  tbe  Registra- 
tion Questionnaire  (SSS  Form  100)  at  the 
time  of  initial  .  .  . 

PA«r  1617 — ^RacisraATioN  CEarmcAxx  IH 

GXNXXAX. 

1617.1  Effect  of  failure  to  have  unaltered 
registration  certificate  In  personal  posses- 
sion.— E^very  person  required  to  present  him- 
self for  and  submit  to  registration  must, 
sfter  he  has  regUtered,  have  In  bU  personal 
possession  untU  hU  UabUlty  for  training 
and  service  has  terminated  hU  RegUtration 
Ortlflcate  (SSS  Form  2)  prepared  by  his  lo- 
cal board  which  has  not  been  altered  and 
on  which  no  noUtlon  duly  and  validly  in- 
scribed thereon  has  been  changed  in  any 
manner  after  Ita  preparation  by  the  local 
board.  The  failure  of  any  person  to  have  hU 
Registration  Certificate  (SSS  Form  2)  In  hU 
personal  possession  shall  be  prima  facie  evi- 
dense  of  his  failure  to  register.  When  a  reg- 
Utrant  U  inducted  into  the  Armed  Forces  or 
enters  upon  active  duty  in  the  Armed  Forces, 
other  than  active  duty  for  training  only  or 
active  duty  for  the  sole  purpose  of  under- 
going a  physical  examination,  he  shall  sur- 
render hU  RegUtration  Certificate  (SSS 
Ftorm  2)  to  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
Armed  Forces  Kxamining  and  Entrance  Sta- 
tion or  to  the  responsible  officer  at  tbe  place 
to  whUh  be  reporte  for  active  duty.  Such 
officer  shall  return  the  certificate  to  the  local 
board  that  Issued  It. 

1617  J  Effect  of  date  of  birth  that  appears 
on  RegUtration  Card  (888  Form  1).— The 
date  of  birth  of  the  regUtrant  that  appears 
on  hU  RegUtration  Card  (SSS  Form  1)  on 
the  day  before  the  lottery  U  conducted  to  es- 
tablish bU  Random  SelecUon  Sequence  will 
be  conclusive  as  to  hU  date  of  birth  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  bU  relations  with  the 
Selective  Service  System. 

naunto  dutucatx  or  aaoisraATiON 

C3BTIfXCATX 

1617.10  Dqty  of  RegUtrant  Separated 
From  Active  Duty  In  Armed  Forces.— Every 
regUtrant  who  U  separated  from  active  duty 
In  tbe  Armed  Forces  and  who  does  not  have 
a  RegUtration  Certificate  (888  Form  2) 
ShaU,  within  10  daya  after  tbe  date  of  bU 
separation,  request  bU  local  board  to  Issue 
to  blm  a  duplicate  RegUtration  Certificate 
(SSS  Form  2) .  "Hie  regUtrant  ahaU  make  thU 
request  by  a  letter  maUed  to  hU  local  Ixiard 
or  on  a  Request  for  Duplicate  ReglstraUon 
Certificate  or  Notice  of  Claaslflcatlon  (888 
Form  6)  which  be  shall  file  with  bU  own  or 
any  other  local  board. 

1617.11  Issuing  of  Duplicate  RegUtration 
Certificate.— A  duplicate  RegUtration  Cer- 
tificate (SSS  Form  2)  shall  be  Issued  to  a 
regUtrant  by  the  local  Iward  with  which  he 
U  registered  upon  receipt  of  hU  request 
therefor  made  by  letter  or  on  a  Request  for 
duplicate  RegUtration  Certificate  or  Notice 
of  Claaslflcatlon  (SSS  Form  6)  and  the 
presenUtlon  of  satisfactory  proof  to  the 
local  board  that  the  RegUtration  Certificate 
(SSS  Form  3)  of  tbe  regUtrant  has  been 
lost,  destroyed,  mislaid,  or  stolen. 

1617.13  Return  of  RegUtration  Certificate 
to  liocal  Board. — ^Whenever  a  regUtrant  at 
the  time  be  receives  a  duplicate  RegUtra- 
tion Ortlflcate  (888  Form  2)  from  hU  local 
board  has  In  bU  possession  any  such  certifl- 
cate  previously  Issued  to  him  by  the  local 
board  or  thereafter  finds  or  regiOna  posses- 
sion of  any  such  certificate  previously  U- 
sued  to  him.  It  shaU  be  the  duty  of  the  reg- 
istrant to  ImmedUtely  return  to  the  local 
board  the  certificate  previously  Issued  to  him 
upon  hU  receipt  of  the  duplicate  certificate 
or  upon  hU  thereafter  finding  or  regaining 
possession  of  such  certificate  previously  U- 
•uedtoblm. 
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Paxt  1619 — Cancxxxation  or  RxoxsraATioN 

1619.1  CancellaUon  of  registration  by 
local  board. — The  local  board  may  cancel  the 
registration  of  a  person  who  has  improperly 
regUtered  at  a  time  when  he  was  exempt  from 
regUtration  and  there  has  been  no  subse- 
quent change  In  his  status  which  would  ren- 
der him  liable  for  regUtration,  except  tbe 
local  board  wlU  not  cancel  tbe  regUtraUon 
of  any  regUtrant  who  U  17  years  of  age  and 
has  volunteered  for  induction  with  the  writ- 
ten consent  of  hU  parents  or  guardian,  or,  if 
such  a  regUtrant  has  been  Inducted  into  and 
remains  in  the  Armed  Forces  as  the  result 
of  his  premature  regUtration,  while  he  re- 
mains in  the  Armed  Forces. 

1619.2  When  cancellation  authorized  by 
Director  of  Selective  Service. — ^The  Director  of 
Selective  Service  may  authorize  or  direct  the 
cancellation  by  a  local  board  of  the  regUtra- 
tion of  any  partlcuUr  registrant  or  of  a  regU- 
trant who  comes  within  a  specified  group  of 
regUtrante.  Whenever  the  Director  of  Selec- 
tive Service  authorizes  or  directs  the  cancel- 
lation of  the  regUtration  of  any  particular 
regUtrant  or  of  a  regUtrant  within  a  specified 
group  of  regUtrante,  the  local  board  shall 
cancel  the  regUtration  and  shaU  take  such 
other  action  as  the  Director  of  Selective  Serv- 
ice may  prescribe. 

Pakt  1621 — Prepabation  roa  Classitication 
1621.2  Selective  Service  Number. — (a) 
Every  registrant  shall  be  given  a  selective 
service  number  which  shedl  identify  him,  the 
State  within  which  he  Is  regUtered.  the  local 
board  with  which  he  is  registered,  and  bis 
year  of  birth.  The  selective  service  number 
shall  be  a  composite  number  made  up  from 
four  numbers  determined  In  tbe  manner 
provided  In  thU  secUon. 

(b)  The  first  element  of  tbe  selective  serv- 
ice number,  reading  from  left  to  right,  shall 
be  the  number  represenUng  the  numerical 
position  of  the  State  In  which  the  registrant 
is  regUtered  as  shown  on  the  following  lUt  of 
States,  Territories,  and  possessions: 

1.  Alabama. 

2.  Arizona. 

3.  Arkansas. 

4.  CaUfomla. 

5.  Colorado. 

6.  Connecticut. 

7.  DeUware. 

8.  Florida. 

9.  Georgia. 

10.  Idaho. 

11.  lUlnols. 

12.  Indiana. 

13.  Iowa. 

14.  Kansas. 

15.  Kentucky. 

16.  Louisiana. 

17.  Maine. 

18.  Maryland. 

19.  Massachusetta. 

20.  Michigan. 

21.  MlnnesoU. 

22.  Mississippi. 

23.  Missouri. 

24.  Montana. 

25.  Nebraska. 

26.  Nevada. 

27.  New  Hampshire. 

28.  New  Jersey. 

29.  New  Mexico. 

30.  New  York. 

31.  North  Carolina. 

32.  North  DakoU. 

33.  Ohio. 

34.  Oklahoma. 

35.  Oregon. 

36.  Pennsylvania. 

37.  Rhode  Island. 

38.  South  Carolina. 

39.  South  DakoU. 

40.  Tennessee. 

41.  Texas. 

42.  Utah. 

43.  Vermont. 

44.  Virginia. 
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46.  Washington. 

46.  West  Virginia. 

47.  WUconsln. 

48.  Wyoming. 

49.  District  of  Columbia. 

50.  New  York  City. 

51.  Alaska. 

52.  Hawaii. 

63.  Puerto  Rico. 

64.  Virgin  Islands. 
56.  Guam. 

66.  Canal  Zcme. 

(c)  The  second  element  of  the  selective 
service  number  shall  be  the  number  of  tbe 
registrant's  local  board  within  the  SUte. 
Each  State  Director  of  SelecUve  Service  shall 
assign  each  local  board  and  each  intercounty 
local  board  within  hU  State  a  specific  iden- 
tifying number  in  numerical  sequence  be- 
ginning with  the  numeral  1,  by  which  it 
shall  be  known. 

(d)  The  third  element  of  the  selecUve  serv- 
ice number  shaU  l>e  the  last  two  dlglU  of 
the  year  In  which  the  regUtrant  was  bom. 
For  example,  if  a  registrant  was  bom  in 
1928,  the  third  element  of  hU  selective  serv- 
ice number  wotUd  be  the  number  28. 

(e)  Tbe  fourth  element  of  the  selective 
service  nvmil>er  shall  be  the  number  assigned 
to  the  regUtrant  by  hU  local  board  among 
the  other  regUtrante  of  the  local  board  hav- 
ing the  same  year  of  birth.  Every  local  board 
shall  assign  each  of  ite  regUtrante  who  were 
born  in  the  same  year  a  specific  identifying 
number  In  numerical  sequence,  beginning 
with  the  numeral  1.  A  separate  series  of 
identification  numbers  shall  be  so  assigned 
to  regUtrante  of  each  year  of  birth.  Identifi- 
cation numbers  shall  be  assigned  to  regis- 
tranto  by  a  method  most  convenUnt  to  the 
person  assigning  them,  provided  that  each 
time  a  number  U  assigned  the  next  number 
in  sequence  for  a  given  year  of  birth  is  used. 

1621.3  Method  of  Writing  Selective  Service 
Number. — (a)  Where  four  blocks  are  pro- 
vided on  any  form  for  the  entry  of  the  selec- 
tive service  number,  tbe  first  element  of  the 
selective  service  number  shall  be  entered  in 
the  left  block  and  the  remaining  three  ele- 
mente  of  such  number  entered  consecutively 
from  left  to  right  in  the  remaining  three 
blocks.  For  example,  the  selective  service 
number  to  be  given  to  a  registrant  In  Ala- 
bama (1),  registered  with  Alabama  Local 
Board  No.  24  (24) ,  born  in  the  year  1928  (28) 
and  being  number  206  among  the  regUtrante 
of  hU  local  boarc"  who  were  bom  in  1928, 
would  l>e  entered  in  the  four  blocks  as  fol- 
lows: Block  1;  block  24:  block  28;  block  206. 

(b)  Where  the  four  blocks  are  not  provided 
for  the  entry  of  the  selective  service  number, 
each  of  the  four  elements  of  the  number, 
written  from  left  to  right,  shall  be  separated 
by  a  hyphen.  For  example,  the  selective  serv- 
ice number  of  the  regUtrant  mentioned  in 
paragraph  (a)  of  this  section  would  be  writ- 
ten without  the  blocks  as  follows:  1-24-28- 
206. 

1621.9  FurnUhlng  RegUtration  QueaUon- 
nalre  (SSS  Form  100). 

(a)  The  local  board  shall  furnish  a  RegU- 
traUon Questionnaire  (SSS  Form  100)  to 
each  regUtrant  according  to  the  rules  pre- 
scribed by  the  Director  of  Selective  Service. 

(b)  The  date  upon  which  the  Registration 
Questionnaire  (88  Form  100)  U  fumUbed 
shall  be  entered  in  the  Classification  Record 
(SSS  Form  102). 

1621.10  Time  Allowed  To  Return  Ques- 
tionnaire.— 

(a)  Unless  tbe  local  board  grants  an  exten- 
sion of  time  as  provided  in  paragraph  (b) 
of  this  section,  the  regUtrant  shall  complete 
and  return  hU  RegUtraUon  Questionnaire 
(SSS  Form  100)  within  10  days  after  the 
date  on  which  it  U  mailed  to  him. 

(b)  If  the  regUtrant  has  a  valid  reason, 
the  local  board  may  grant  him  an  extension 
of  time  for  returning  the  RegUtration  Ques- 
tionnaire (SSS  Form  100) . 

1621.11  SpecUl   Form   for   Conscientious 
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Objector. — A  registrant  who  cUlms  to 
conscientious  objector  sb«ll  offer  Infor 
tlon  In  substantiation  of  his  claim  od  a 
Special  Form  for  Conscientious  Objector  (SSS 
Form  160)  which,  when  filed,  shall  become 
a  part  of  his  Classification  Questionnaire 
(SSS  Form  100).  The  local  board,  upon  re- 
quest, shall  furnish  to  any  person  clalmic  g  to 
be  a  conscientious  objector  a  copy  of  i  uch 
Special  Form  for  Conscientious  Objector  i  SSS 
Form  150) . 

1621.13  Claims  for,  or  Infomtatlon  Re- 
lating to  Deferment  or  Exemption.— The 
registrant  shall  be  entitled  to  present  all  «le- 
Tant  written  Information  which  he  bell  eves 

to  be  necessary  to  assist  the  local  boail  in 

determining  hia  proper  classification,  i  luch 
Information  should  be  Included  In  or  at- 
tached to  the  Registration  Questlont  aire 
(SSS  Form  100)  or  a  Current  lufomietion 
Questionnaire  (SSS  Form  127)  and  maj  In- 
clude any  document,  affidavits,  or  deposit  ons. 
The  affidavits  and  defMsUlons  shall  b»  as 
concise  and  brief  as  possible. 

1831.13  Inadequate  Questlonnal -e. — 
When  a  registrant's  Classification  Question- 
naire (SSS  Form  100)  omits  needed  Infoi  ma- 
tlon,  contains  material  errors,  or  shows  that 
the  registrant  failed  to  understand  the  <;  ues- 
tlons,  the  local  board  may  return  the  CI  ual- 
flcatlon  Questionnaire  (SSS  Form  100)  t<  the 
registrant  for  correction  and  completion  and 
direct  him  to  return  the  same  so  comp]  eted 
and  corrected  on  or  before  a  specified  da  «. 

1621.14  Securing  Information  From  Wel- 
fare and  Oovernmental  Agencies. —  (a)  The 
local  board  Is  authorized  to  request  and  re- 
ceive Information  from  local  welfare  and 
governmental  agencies  whenever  such  In- 
formatlcm  will  aeslst  It  in  determining  the 
proper  classification  of  a  registrant. 

(b)  The  local  board  la  authorized  U  re- 
quest the  State  Director  of  Selective  Se  >vlce 
to  secure  Information  from  State  or  Nat  onal 
welfare  and  governmental  agencies  when 
such  Information  will  assist  It  In  deter  nln- 
Ing  the  proper  classification  of  a  reglstant. 

1621.15  Subpena  Power  of  Local  Boad. — 
To  the  extent  necessary  for  carrying  ou  t  Its 
function,  the  local  board  shall  have  aul  hor- 
Ity  (a)  to  subpena  any  person  to  a;  pear 
before  it,  (b)  to  direct  such  person  to  pro- 
duce such  papers  and  records  as  ma; '  be 
deemed  necessary,  and  (c)  to  require  him 
to  testify,  under  oath.  In  regard  to  any  per- 
tinent matter  within  his  luiowledge.  It  i  hall 
be  the  duty  of  any  person  subpenaed  to  ap- 
pear, to  produce  the  papers  and  records  de- 
scribed in  the  subpena,  and  to  testify.  The 
local  board  shall  use  for  the  purpoi  e  a 
Subpena  to  Witnesses  to  Appear  Before  I  ocal 
Board  (SSS  Form  161).  The  original  of  luch 
a  subpena  shall  be  served  upon  the  Indi- 
vidual who  Is  required  to  appear  as  a  wit- 
ness. Such  service  may  be  made  by  any  per- 
son who  Is  21  years  of  age  or  over,  acd  It 
shall  be  made  In  the  manner  provided  by' 
the  law  of  the  State  In  which  the  sub  lena 
Is  served.  Any  person  subiienaed  ma  ■  be 
compelled  to  appear  and  testify  before  the 
local  board  in  the  same  manner  as  peisons 
subpenaed  by  a  court  of  the  United  Sates 
may  be  compelled  to  appear  and  testli  f  In 
proceedings  before  such  court.  The  ocal 
board  may  apply  to  a  court  of  the  United 
States  for  summary  aid  to  compel  a  p<reon 
within  its  Jurisdiction  who  has  falle  I  or 
refused  to  testify  to  appear  before  such  ocal 
board,  to  produce  such  papers  and  re<ords 
as  may  be  deemed  necessary,  or  to  tei  tlfy. 

Past  1623 — Classxtication  RvLts  an  » 

PHINCn»tJ!3 
CENKBAL   PRINCn>LKS 

1632.1  General  Principles  of  Class!  Ica- 
tion. — (a)  It  Is  the  local  board's  responsiaill- 
ty  to  decide  the  classification  In  which  lach 

registrant  shall  be  placed.  Bach  registrant 
wUl  be  considered  as  available  for  military 
service  until  his  eligibUlty  for  defermei  t  or 
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exemption  from  military  service  Is  clearly 
established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  local 
board.  The  local  board  wUl  receive  and  con- 
sider all  information,  pertinent  to  the  classi- 
fication of  a  registrant,  timely  presented  to 
it.  The  mailing  by  the  local  board  of  a  Cur- 
rent Information  Questionnaire  (SSS  Form 
127)  to  the  latest  address  furnished  by  a 
registrant  shall  be  notice  to  the  registrant 
that  unless  information  is  presented  to  the 
local  board,  within  the  time  specified  for 
the  retiuTi  of  the  questionnaire,  which  will 
Justify  his  deferment  or  exemption  from 
military  service  the  registrant  will  be  classi- 
fied in  Class  1-A. 
(b)  In  classifying  a  registrant  there  shall 

be  no  discrimination  for  or  against  him  be- 
cause Of  his  race,  creed,  or  color,  or  because 
of  his  membership  or  activity  in  any  labor, 
political,  religious,  or  other  organization. 
Each  such  registrant  shall  receive  equal 
Justice. 

1622.2   Classes. — Each    registrant   shall  be 
classified  in  one  of  the  following  classes: 
cXiAas  1 

Class  1-A:  Available  for  military  service. 

Class  1-A-O:  Conscientious  objector  avail- 
able for  noncombatant  military  service  only. 

Class  1-C:  Member  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States,  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration,  or  the 
Public  Health  Service. 

Class  1-D:  Member  of  reserve  component 
or  student  taking  military  training. 

Class  1-H:  Registrant  not  currently  sub- 
ject to  processing  for  induction. 

Class  l-O:  Conscleutloxts  objector  avail- 
able for  alternate  service. 

Class  1-W:  Conscientious  objector  per- 
forming alternate  service  in  lieu  of  induc- 
tion. 

CLASS  a 

Class  3A:  Registrant  deferred  because  of 
civilian  occupation  (except  agriculture)  or 
nondegree  study. 

Class  2-C:  Registrant  deferred  because  of 
agriculture  occupation. 

Class  2-D:  Registrant  deferred  because  dl 
study  preparing  for  the  ministry. 

Class  2-S:  Registrant  deferred  because  of 
activity  In  study. 

CLASS  3 

Class  3-A:  Registrant  with  a  chUd  or  chil- 
dren; and  registrant  deferred  by  reason  of 
extreme  hardship  to  dependents. 

CLASS  4 

Class  4-A:  Registrant  who  has  completed 
military  service. 

Class  4-B:  Officials  deferred  by  law. 

Class  4-C :  Aliens. 

Class  4-D:  Minister  of  religion. 

Class  4-F:  Registrant  not  qualified  for 
military  service. 

Class  4-G :  Registrant  exempted  from  serv- 
ice during  peace. 

Class  4-W:  Conscientiotis  objector  who  has 
completed  alternate  service  in  lieu  ctf  induc- 
tion. 

CLASS  I 

1622.10  Class  I-A:  AvaUable  for  Military 
Service.— In  Class  I-A  shall  be  placed  every 
registrant  who  has  failed  to  establish  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  local  board,  subject  to 
appeal  hereinafter  provided,  that  he  Is  eligible 
for  classification  in  another  class. 

1622.11  Class  I-A-O:  Conscientious  Ob- 
jector Available  for  Noncombatant  Mllitarv 
Service  Only.— In  Class  I-A-O  shaU  be  placed 
every  registrant  who  would  have  been  classi- 
fied in  Class  I-A  but  for  the  fact  that  he  has 
been  found,  by  reason  of  religious,  ethical. 
or  moral  belief,  to  be  conscientiously  opposed 
to  participation  in  combatant  training  and 
service  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

1632.12  Class  I-C:  Member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States,  the  Environ- 
mental Science  Services  Administration,  or 
the  Public  Health  Service. — In  Class  I-C 
Shall  be  placed: 
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(a)  Every  registrant  who  is.  or  who  by 
enlistment,  or  appointment  becomes  a  com- 
missioned officer,  a  warrant  officer,  a  pay 
clerk,  an  enlisted  man  or  an  aviation  cadet 
of  the  Regular  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Air  Force, 
the  Marine  Corps,  the  Coast  Guard,  Environ- 
mental Science  Services  Administration  or 
the  Public  Health  Service. 

(b)  Every  registrant  who  is  a  cadet.  United 
States  Military  Academy;  or  a  mldsblpman. 
United  States  Navy;  or  a  cadet.  United  States 
Air  Force  Academy;  or  a  cadet.  United  States 
Coast  Guard  Academy. 

(c)  Every  registrant  who  by  induction  be- 
comes a  member  of  the  Army  of  the  United 

States,  the  United  States  Navy,  the  United 

states  Marine  Corps,  the  Air  Force  of  the 
United  States,  or  the  United  States  Coast 
Guard. 

(d)  Exclusive  of  periods  for  training  only, 
every  registrant  who  is  a  member  of  a  reserve 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  Is  on  ac- 
tive duty,  and  every  member  of  the  Reserve  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  on  duty  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  the  Military  Selective  Service 
Act  of  1967  or  who  after  such  enactment  Is 
on  active  duty  and  assigned  to  staff  the 
various  offices  and  bureaus  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Including  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  or  assigned  to  the  Coast 
Guard,  or  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  or  the  Environmental 
Science  Services  Administration. 

1622.13  Class  I-D:  Member  of  Reserve 
Component  or  Student  Taking  Military 
Training. — (a)  In  Class  I-D  shall  be  placed 
any  registrant  who  prior  to  attaining  the  age 
of  18  years  and  6  months,  and  prior  to  the 
September  3,  1063,  became  by  enlistment  or 
i^pointment  a  member  of  an  organized  imit 
of  the  Army  National  Guard  or  the  Air  Na- 
tional Guard.  Such  registrant  shall  remain 
eligible  for  Class  I-D  so  long  as  he  continues 
to  serve  satisfactorily  as  such  member  or  as 
a  member  of  another  reserve  component,  the 
Army  National  Guard,  or  the  Air  National 
Guard,  as  the  case  may  be. 

(b)  In  Class  1-D  shall  be  placed  any  reg- 
istrant who  (1)  has  been  selected  for  enroll- 
ment or  oontlniumoe  In  the  Senior  (entire 
college  level)  Beserve  Officers'  Training 
Corps,  or  the  Air  Reserve  Officers'  Training 
Corps,  or  the  Naval  Reserve  Officers'  Training 
Corps,  or  the  Naval  and  Marine  Corps  officer 
candidate  program  of  the  Navy,  or  the 
platoon  leader's  class  of  the  Marine  Corps, 
or  the  officer  procurement  programs  of  the 
Coaat  Guard  and  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve. 
or  Is  appointed  an  ensign,  UjS.  Naval  Reserve, 
while  undergoing  professional  training;  (2) 
has  agreed,  in  writing,  to  accept  a  commis- 
sion, if  tendered,  and  to  serve  subject  to  or- 
der of  the  Secretary  of  the  military  depart- 
ment having  Jurisdiction  over  him  (or  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  with  resJMct  to 
the  UjB.  Coast  Guard) ,  not  less  than  2  years 
on  active  duty  after  receipt  of  a  commis- 
sion; and  (3)  has  agreed  to  remain  a  member 
of  a  regular  or  reserve  component  until  the 
sixth  anniversary  of  his  receipt  of  a  commis- 
sion. Such  registrant  shall  remain  eligible  for 
Class  1-D  until  completion  or  termination  of 
the  covirse  of  instruction  and  so  long  there- 
after as  he  continues  In  a  reserve  status  upon 
being  commissioned  except  during  any  period 
he  is  eligible  for  Class  1-C  imder  the  provi- 
sions of  1 1632.13. 

(c)  In  Class  1-D  shall  be  placed  any  reg- 
istrant who  is  a  fully  qualified  and  accepted 
aviation  cadet  applicant  of  the  Army,  Navy, 
or  Air  Force,  who  has  signed  an  agreement  of 
service  and  is  within  such  numbers  as  have 
been  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Such  registrant  shall  be  retained  in  Class  1-D 
dtu^g  the  period  covered  by  such  agreement 
but  in  no  case  in  excess  of  four  months. 

(d)  In  class  1-D  shall  be  placed  any  reg- 
istrant who  Is  a  student  enrolled  In  an  of- 
ficer procurement  program  at  a  military  col- 
lege the  curriculum  of  which  Is  appMired  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
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(e)  In  Class  1-D  shall  be  placed  any  reg- 
istrant who  pilar  to  August  1,  196S,  enlisted 
for  a  period  of  eight  years  In  a  unit  of  the 
Ready  Beserve  of  any  reserve  component  of 
the  Armed  Forces  under  the  provisions  of 
section  383  of  the  Armed  Forces  Beserre  Act 
of  1952.  as  amended.  Such  registrant  shall 
remain  eligible  for  Class  1-D  so  long  as  he 
continues  to  serve  satisfactorily,  as  deter- 
mined under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  department  concerned,  as 
a  member  of  such  reserve  component  or  of 
another  reserve  component,  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard,  or  the  Air  National  Guard,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

(f)  In  Clasa  1— D  shall  be  placed  any  reg- 
istrant. Other  than  a  registrant  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (b)  or  (g)  of  this  section,  who— 

(1)  prUsr  to  the  Issuance  of  orders  for  him 
to  report  tor  induction;  or 

(2)  prior  to  the  date  schediiled  for  hts  In- 
duction and  pursuant  to  a  proclamation  by 
the  Qoremar  of  a  State  to  the  effect  that  the 
auth<»lzed  strength  of  any  unit  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  at  that  State  cannot  be  main- 
tained by  the  enlistment  or  appointment  of 
persons  who  have  not  been  Issued  orders  to 
report  for  induction;  or 

(3)  prior  to  the  date  scheduled  for  his 
Induction  and  pursTiant  to  a  determination 
by  the  President  that  the  strength  of  the 
Ready  Reserve  of  the  Army  Reserve,  Naval 
Beserve,  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  Air  Force 
Reserve,  or  Coast  Guard  Reserve  cannot  be 
maintained  by  the  enlistment  or  appoint- 
ment of  persons  who  have  not  been  issued 
orders  to  report  for  induction; 

enllste  or  accepts  appointment,  before  at- 
taining the  age  of  26  years,  in  the  Beady 
Beserve  of  any  Reserve  component  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  the  Army  National  Guard,  or 
the  Air  National  Guard.  Such  registrant  shall 
remain  eligible  for  Class  I-D  so  long  as  he 
serves  satisfactorily  as  a  member  of  an  orga- 
nized unit  of  such  Beady  Beserve  or  National 
Guard,  or  satisfactorily  performs  such  other 
Ready  Beserve  service  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  serves  satis- 
factorily as  a  member  of  the  Ready  Reserve 
of  another  reserve  component,  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard,  or  the  Air  National  Guard,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

(g)  In  Class  I-D  shall  be  placed  any  reg- 
istrant who  at  any  time  has  enlisted  in  the 
Army  Reserve,  the  Naval  Reserve,  the  Marine 
Corps  Reeerve.  the  Air  Force  Beserve.  or  the 
Coast  Guard  Beserve  and  who  thereafter 
has  been  commissioned  therein  upon  gradua- 
tion from  an  Officers'  Candidate  School  of 
such  Armed  Force  and  has  not  been  ordered 
to  active  duty  as  a  commissioned  officer.  Such 
registrant  shall  remain  eligible  for  Class  I-D 
so  long  as  he  performs  satisfactory  service  as 
a  commissioned  officer  in  an  ai^roprlate  unit 
of  the  Ready  Beserve.  as  determined  tinder 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  department  concerned. 

(h)  In  Class  I-D  shall  be  placed  any  reg- 
istrant who  is  serving  satisfactorily  as  a 
member  of  a  reserve  oomponent  of  the  armed 
forces  and  Is  not  eligible  for  Class  I-D  under 
the  provisions  of  any  other  paragn^  of 
this  section:  Propided,  Tliat  for  the  purposes 
of  this  paragri4>h.  a  member  of  a  reserve 
oomponent  who  is  in  the  Standby  Beserve  or 
the  Betlred  Beserve  shaU  be  deemed  to  be 
serving  satisfactorily  unless  the  aimed  force 
of  which  he  Is  a  member  informs  the  local 
board  that  he  la  not  serving  satisfactorily. 

16632.14  Class  I-O:  Conscientious  objec- 
tor available  fOr  alternate  service.— In  Class 
I-O  shall  be  plaeed  every  regtstrant  who 
would  have  been  nlasslfled  In  Class  I-^  but 
for  the  tact  that  he  has  been  f oumd.  by  reason 
of  nUglous.  ethical,  or  moral  belief,  to  be 
ooDsoisntloualy  opposed  to  parUotpatfaMi  In 
war  in  any  fom  and  to  be  eonadentloudy 
opposed  to  participation  In  both  eonibatant 
and  noncombatant  tralalnc  and  serrloe  In 
the  Aimed  Fnoes. 

1633.16    Class    I-W:     Conscientious    ob- 
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Jector  performing  alternate  service  in  lieu  of 
Induction. — In  Class  I-W  shall  be  placed  any 
registrant  who  has  entered  upon  and  is  per- 
forming alternate  service  contributing  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  national  health,  safety, 
or  interest,  in  accordance  with  the  order  of 
the  local  board. 

1632.18  Class  I-H  (Hcddlng  caasslflca- 
tion) :  Registrant  not  subject  to  processing 
for  induction. — ^In  Class  I-H  shall  be  placed 
any  registrant  (a)  who  is  not  currently  sub- 
ject to  processing  for  induction  according  to 
these  regulations  and  the  rules  prescribed  by 
the  Director  of  Selective  Service,  or  (b)  who 

is  26  years  of  age,  whose  liability  for  training 

and*  service  has  been  extended  to  age  35,  and 
who  is  not  in  a  medical,  dental  or  allied  spe- 
cialist category. 

CLASS  n 
1622J0  General  Rules  for  Classification  in 
Class  n.— (a)  On  the  local  board  Is  placed 
the  responsibility,  under  applicable  rules  and 
regulations,  of  deciding  which  men  should  be 
deferred  because  of  their  civilian  activities. 
It  Is  in  the  national  interest  and  of  para- 
mount Importance  to  our  national  security 
that  civilian  activities  which  are  contributing 
to  the  national  health,  safety,  or  Interest 
should  be  disrupted  as  little  as  possible,  con- 
sistent with  the  fundamental  purpose  of  the 
Military  Selective  Servioe  Act  of  1887. 

(b)  No  deferment  from  training  and  ser- 
vice shall  be  made  in  the  case  of  any  Indi- 
vidual except  upon  the  basis  of  the  status  of 
such  Indlvidiud. 

(c)  The  local  board  may  avail  itself  of  the 
assistance  of  all  Federal.  State,  or  local 
agencies  to  obtain  information  which  will 
help  it  to  determine  whether  a  claim  for  oc- 
cupational deferment  should  be  granted. 

(d)  No  local  board,  appeal  board,  or  other 
agency  <^  appeal  of  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem shall  be  required  to  postpone  or  defer 
any  person  by  reason  of  his  activity  In  study, 
research,  or  medical,  dental,  veterinary,  opto- 
metnc.  osteopathic,  scientific,  pharmaceuti- 
cal, chiropractic,  ehlropodlal,  or  otlier  en- 
deavcvs  found  to  be  necessary  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  national  health,  safety,  or 
Interest  solely  on  the  basis  of  any  test, 
examination,  stiection  system,  class  standing, 
or  any  other  means  conducted,  qxmaored. 
administered,  or  prepared  by  any  agency  or 
department  of  the  Federal  OoTemment  or 
any  private  institution,  corporation,  associa- 
tion, iwrtnerahlp,  or  individual  employed  by 
an  agency  or  department  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

1633.31  Length  of  Defermente  in  Class 
n. — (a)  Class  H  defermente  shall  be  for  a 
period  of  one  year  or  less.  If  there  Is  a  change 
in  the  registrant's  status  during  the  period 
of  deferment  in  Class  II.  his  elasslflcation 
ShaU  be  reopened  and  oonsidsred  anew. 

(b)  At  the  expiration  of  the  period  of  a 
reglrtrant's  deferment  In  Class  n,  his  elassl- 
flcation shall  be  reopened  and  he  shall  be 
classlfled  anew  in  the  manner  provided  In 
part  1636  of  this  elu4>ter.  The  registrant  may 
be  continued  in  Class  n  for  a  further  period 
of  one  year  or  less  If  such  daasifleatton  Is 
warranted.  The  same  rules  shall  ^>ply  when 
classifying  a  registrant  at  the  end  of  each 
suooasslve  period  for  which  he  has  been  clas- 
slfled in  Class  II. 

(e)  Nothing  In  this  sectton  shall  be  con- 
strued to  require  the  local  board  to  retain  In 
Class  n  any  registrant  when  the  reason  for 
ttt«  oooupatlonsl  fiiswslfli  slliiii  has  cessed  to 
exist. 

1633.33  Class  3-A :  Registrant  deferred  be- 
cause of  dvlllaa  occupation  (except  agrl- 
eulture)  or  nondegree  study. 

(a)  In  Class  a-A  shall  be  iriaoed  any  regis- 
trant whose  oontlnued  scrvloe  Is  found  to  be 
necessary  to  the  malntenanoa  of  the  naWnnal 
health,  safety,  or  interest  In  an  activity  Iden- 
tlfled  as  essential  by  the  Dlreetcff  of  Sdee- 
tlve  aervloe  upon  thrs  advice  of  the  National 
Security  Oooaeil.  provided  that  any  regis- 
trant In  Class  3-A  under  the  provisions  of 
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this  paragraph  In  effect  prior  to  April  33, 
1970  may  be  retained  in  such  class  so  long 
as  he  qualifled  under  those  provisions.  In 
addition,  any  registrant  qiiallfied  for  elassl- 
flcation in  Class  2-A  prior  to  such  effective 
date  may  be  placed  and  retained  in  such 
class  if  request  thereof  has  been  made  prior 
to  such  effective  date. 

(b)  In  Class  3-A  shall  be  placed  any  regis- 
trant who  (1)  was  satisfactorily  pvu-sulng  an 
approved  full-time  course  of  instruction,  not 
leading  to  a  baccalaureate  degree.  In  a  Jun- 
ior college,  community  college,  or  technical 
school  during  the  1970-71  academic  school 
year,  (3)  Is  eng^i^ged  in  an  approved  appren- 
tice training  program  which  he  began  prior 
to  July  1.  1971,  or  (3)  is  satisfactorily  pur- 
suing ^proved  full-time  training,  begun 
prior  to  July  1,  1971,  in  a  technical  or  trade 
school  not  on  an  academic  year.  Defennent 
under  the  authority  of  this  paragraph  wUl 
continue  until  such  registrant  falls  to  pur- 
sue satisfactorily  such  full-time  course  of 
instruction  or  training  or  until  the  expira- 
tion of  the  period  of  time  normally  required 
to  con^>lete  such  course  of  full-time  instruc- 
tion or  training. 

1633.33  Necessary  Employment  Defined. — 
(a)  A  registrant's  continued  service  in  an 
occupation  identlfled  pursuant  to  section 
1622.22(a)  shall  be  considered  to  be  neces- 
sary to  the  maintenance  of  the  national 
health,  safety,  or  interest  only  when  all  of 
the  following  conditions  exist: 

(1)  The  registrant  is,  or  but  for  a  seasonal 
or  temporary  Interruption  would  be,  en- 
gaged in  such  activity. 

(2)  The  registrant  cannot  be  replaced  be- 
cause of  a  shortage  of  persons  with  his  quali- 
fications or  skill  in  such  activity. 

(3)  The  removal  of  the  registrant  would 
cause  a  'n^t*^*'  loss  of  effectivenees  in  such 
activity. 

(b)  A  registrant's  activity  as  an  apprentice 
in  an  apprentice  training  program  may  be 
considered  to  be  neceoeary  to  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  national  health,  safety,  or  inter- 
est when  all  of  the  following  conditions 
exist: 

(1)  The  apprentice  training  program  meete 
the  standards  and  requiremente  preecribed 
by  the  Director  of  Selective  Swice  based 
upon  the  recommendations  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor. 

(3)  The  program  has  been  accepted  by  the 
Director  of  Sdectlve  Service  for  deferment 
purposes. 

(8)  TtM  registrant  has  satisfactorUy  com- 
pleted tn  the  program  a  Twtnitrmm  amount 
of  training  prescribed  by  the  Director  of 
selective  Service. 

(4)  The  registrant  is  satisfactorUy  pur- 
suing his  training  in  the  program  and  meet- 
ing the  requirements,  and  standards  of  per- 
formance preecribed  by  the  Director  of  Se- 
lective Servioe. 

(c)  Bevoked. 

1833.23a  Standards  and  Bequlremente  for 
Ai^rantlce  Training  Programs  and  Accept- 
ance of  Such  Programs  for  Defennent  Pur- 
poaes  Under  Paragraph  (b)  of  Section 
1633.33. — (a)  Under  the  provisions  of  sub- 
paragraph (1)  of  paragn^h  (b)  of  section 
1622.23  an  apprentice  training  program  must 
meet  aU  of  the  standards  and  requiremente 
preecribed  in  paragrafAis  (b),  (c),  and  (d) 
of  this  section. 

(b)  The  apprentice  training  ixt>gram  must 
be  an  organized  plan,  written  or  implied,  em- 
bodying the  terms  and  conditions  of  em- 
ployment, training,  and  supervision  of  one 
or  more  i^prwitioes  in  one  or  more  appren- 
tloeable  occupations,  as  defined  in  paragraph 
(c)  of  this  section,  and  subscribed  by  a  spon- 
sor who  has  und«taken  to  carry  out  the  ap- 
prentice training  program.  The  sponsor  may 
be  an  employer  at  labor,  a  joint  apprentice- 
ship oommittee,  a  trade  union,  a  group  of 
employers  ol  labor,  or  an  assodatiim  of  jour- 
neymen. 

(c)  Tlie  apprentice  training  program  must 


n 
job: 


rec- 


or 
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offer  vpptvatic*  training  In  an  occupi  tlon 
whlcH— 

(1)  euBtoDuuily    ba>   been   learned 
practical  way  through  training  on-the 

(2)  requires  4,000  or  more  hours  ol  rork 
experience  to  learn; 

(3)  Is  clearly  identified  and  commonly 
ognlzed  throughout  the  Industry; 

(4)  requires  during  each  year  of  apj  ren 
tlceablp  the  completion  of  144  hour  i  o 
more  of  organized  and  systematic  reUted 
trade  instruction  designed  to  provide  th«  ap- 
prenUce  with  learning  In  theoretical  and 
technical  subJecU  related  to  the  occupa  Ion; 

(6)  U  not  merely  a  part  of  an  occupi  tlon 
normally  learned  throiigh  apprentlceshl;  i; 

(6)  Involves  a  development  of  skill  iulll 
clently  broad  to  be  applicable  In  like  cocu 
patlons  throughout  an  Industry  rather  than 
of  restricted  application  to  the  producU  of 
one  employer;  and  1 

(7)  does  not  fall  within  any  of  the  lo  low- 
ing categories: 

(I)  selUng,  reUUlng  or  similar  occupa  ilons 
In  the  distributive  field; 

(II)  managerial  occupations; 
(Ul)  clerical  occupations; 

(iv)  professional  or  seml-profeselona  oc- 
cupations Including  occupations  for  a  hlch 
entrance  requirements  customarily  ln<lude 
education  of  college  level:  or 

(V)  agricultural  occupations  which  In- 
clude occupations  such  as  the  growlqg  of 
crops,  fruits  or  nuts,  and  the  raising  of  live- 
stock or  poultry. 

(d)  The  apprentice  training  program  nust 
have  been  In  operation  with  apprentice  i  ac- 
tually being  trained  therein  for  a  pericd  of 
at  least  one  year. 

(e)  Bach  SUte  Director  of  Selective  iJerv- 
ice  Is  authorized  to  accept  for  defer  nent 
purpoees  iniprentlce  training  programs  i  rlth- 
m  his  State  which  are  submitted  to  ht  a  by 
the  sponsors  of  the  programs  when  the  pro- 
grams meet  the  standards  and  requires  kents 
prescribed  In  paragraphs  (b).  (c).  an<l  (d) 
of  this  section.  Any  program  so  submltt  i4  to 
the  SUte  EMrector  of  SelecUve  Service  i  txlch 
Is  not  so  accepted  by  him  may  be  subn  Itted 
to  the  Director  of  Selective  Service  for  hta 
consideration  f<Mr  such  acceptance.  In  m  iklng 
requests  to  the  State  Director  of  Sell  cUve 
Service  for  such  acceptance  of  appnntlce 
training  programs  sponsors  shall  complj  with 
the  following  procedures: 

( 1 )  If  the  apprentice  training  prograi  i  has 
been  registered  with  a  State  apprentk  eshlp 
agency  the  certificate  of  such  agency  si  sting 
that  the  program  meets  all  the  stan  lards 
and  requlrementa  prescribed  In  paragraphs 
(b).  (c),  and  (d)  of  thU  section  shal  ac- 
company the  request  for  acceptance  when 
It  Is  submitted  to  the  State  Director  of  Elec- 
tive Service  by  the  sponsor  for  consider  ttlon. 

(3)  If  the  apprentice  training  progrun  Is 
registered  with  the  Bureau  of  Apprentli  eshlp 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  tjabor 
the  certificate  of  that  agency  stating  th  tt  the 
program  meets  aU  the  sUndards  and  r»  [lUre- 
ments  prescribed  In  paragraphs  (b) ,  (c  .  and 
(d)  of  this  section  shall  accompany  tlie  re- 
quest for  acceptance  when  It  Is  submit  «d  to 
the  State  Director  of  Selective  Service  1  ly  the 
sponsor  for  consideration. 

(3)  If  the  apprentice  training  progrs  n  has 
not  been  registered  with  either  a  Sta  «  ap- 
prenticeship agency  or  the  Bureau  ct  Ap- 
prenticeship of  the  United  SUtee  Depai  tment 
of  Labor,  the  certificate  of  the  sponsoi  stat- 
ing that  the  program  meets  the  stai  dards 
and  requirements  prescribed  in  para(  raphe 
(b),  (c),  and  (d)  of  this  section  shiJl  ac- 
company his  request  for  acceptance  w  hen  It 
\s  submitted  to  the  SUte  Director  of  Selec- 
tive Service. 

(f)  Under  the  provisions  of  subpara  [r^hs 
(3)  and  (4)  of  paragraph  (b)  of  i  Bctlon 
1623.23  a  registrant's  activity  as  an  appi  entice 
In  an  apprentice  training  program  nay  be 
considered  to  be  necessary  to  the  m  slnU- 
nance  of  the  national  health,  safety  or  InUr- 
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est  when  all  of  the  fallowing  conditions 
exist: 

(1)  The  program  sponsor  has  submitted  to 
the  local  board  a  request  for  the  occupaUonal 
deferment  of  the  registrant  accompanied  by 
the  oertlflcaU  of  the  qransor  that  (1)  the  ap- 
prentice training  program  has  been  accepted 
for  the  purpose  of  deferment  by  the  8UU 
Director  of  Selective  Service  for  the  SUU 
within  which  the  program  U  being  operated 
or  by  the  Director  of  SelecUve  Service,  and 
(11)  the  registrant  is  meeting  the  conditions 
prascrlbed  In  subparagnnph  (2)  of  thU  para- 
graph. 

(3)  The  reglstiant  currently  Is  meeting 
all  the  sUndards  and  requlremenU  of  the 
apprentice  training  program  and  Is  satls- 
factorUy  performing  and  progressing  In  hU 
on-the-job  training  and  related  trade  In- 
struction. 

1833.34  caass  n-C:  Registrant  I>f erred 
Because  of  Agricultural  Occupation. — (a)  In 
Class  n-C  shall  be  placed  any  registrant  who 
Is  employed  In  the  production  for  market 
of  a  substantial  quantity  of  those  agricul- 
tural commodities  which  are  necessary  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  national  health,  safety, 
or  interest,  but  only  when  aU  of  the  con- 
ditions described  In  Paragraph  1632.33(a) 
are  found  to  exist  and  only  If  the  registrant 
was  classified  in  Class  n-C  prior  to  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  paragraph  In  lU  present 
form.  In  addition,  any  registrant  qualified 
for  clssslflcatlon  In  Class  H-C  prior  to  such 
effective  date  may  be  placed  and  retained  In 
such  class  If  request  therefor  has  been  made 
prior  to  such  effective  date. 

(b)  The  production  for  market  of  a  sub- 
sUntlal  quantity  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties should  be  measured  in  terms  of  the  aver- 
age annual  production  per  farm  worker 
which  Is  marketed  from  a  local  average  farm 
of  the  type  under  consideration.  The  pro- 
duction of  agricultural  commodities  for  con- 
sumption by  the  worker  and  hU  famUy,  or 
traded  for  su»)8lstence  purpoees,  should  not 
be  considered  as  production  for  market.  Pro- 
duction which  Is  in  excess  of  that  required 
for  the  subsistence  of  the  farm  famUles  on 
the  farm  under  consideration  should  be  con- 
sidered as  production  for  market. 

1633.35  Class  n-S:  Registrant  Deferred 
Because  of  Activity  In  Study.— (a)  In  Class 
2-8  shall  be  placed  any  registrant  who  re- 
queste  such  classification,  who  was  satlsfac- 
torUy  pursuing  a  full-time  course  of  In- 
struction at  a  college,  university,  or  similar 
institution  of  learning  during  the  1970-1971 
regular  academic  schort  year  and  who  Is 
satisfactorily  pursuing  such  course,  such 
classification  to  continue  until  such  reg- 
istrant completes  the  requirement  for  hU 
baccalaureate  degree,  faUs  to  pursue  satis- 
factorily full-time  course  of  Instruction,  or 
atUlns  the  34th  anniversary  of  the  date  of 
his  birth,  whichever  occurs  first. 

(b)  In  determining  ellglbUlty  for  defer- 
ment m  Class  II-S.  a  student's  "academic 
year"  shall  Include  the  13-month  period  fol- 
lowing the  beginning  of  his  course  of  study. 

(c)  A  student  shall  be  deemed  to  be  "satis- 
factorily pursuing  a  fxill-tlme  course  of  In- 
struction" when,  during  his  academic  year, 
he  has  earned,  as  a  minimum,  credlte  to- 
ward his  degree  which,  when  added  to  any 
credit  earned  during  prior  academic  years, 
represent  a  proportion  of  the  total  number 
required  to  earn  his  degree  at  least  equal  to 
the  proportion  which  the  number  of  aca- 
demic years  completed  bears  to  the  normal 
numl>er  of  years  esUbllshed  by  the  school  to 
obum  such  degree.  For  example,  a  student 
pursuing  a  four-year  course  shoxUd  have 
earned  35%  of  the  credlte  required  for  his 
baccalaureate  degree  at  the  end  of  hU  first 
academic  year,  60%  at  the  end  of  his  second 
academic  year,  and  76%  at  the  end  of  his 
third  academic  year. 

(d)  It  shall  be  the  registrant's  duty  to 
provide  the  local  board  each  year  with  evi- 
dence that  he   Is  satisfactorily  pursuing  a 
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full -time  co\irse  of  Instruction  at  a  ooUege, 
university,  or  similar  Institution  of  learning. 

1633.26  Class  n-S:  Registrant  Deferred 
Because  of  Activity  In  Graduate  Study. — (a) 
In  Class  n-8  shaU  be  placed  any  r«|^rant 
who  Is  satisfactorily  pursuing  a  course  of 
graduate  study  in  merttrtne,  dentistry,  vet- 
erinary medicine,  osteopathy,  optometry  or 
podiatry,  or  In  such  other  subjects  neces- 
sary to  the  maintenance  of  the  national 
health,  safety,  or  Interest  as  are  Identified  by 
the  Director  of  Selective  Service  upon  the 
advice  of  the  National  Security  Council. 

(b)  Revoked 
1633.37    Class  3-D:  Registrant  deferred  be- 
cause of  study  preparing  for  the  ministry. 

(a)  In  Class  2-D  shall  be  placed  any  reg- 
istrant who  Is  a  student  preparing  for  the 
ministry  under  the  direction  of  a  recognised 
church  or  religious  organisation,  who  Is  sat- 
isfactorily pursuing  a  full-time  course  of 
Instruction  In  a  recognised  theological  or 
divinity  school,  or  who  Is  satisfactorily  pur- 
suing a  full-time  course  of  Instruction  re- 
quired for  entrance  Into  a  recognised  theo- 
logical or  divinity  school  In  which  he  has 
been  preenrolled. 

(b)  A  registrant  will  be  deemed  to  be  sat- 
isfactorily pursuing  a  full-time  course  of  In- 
struction when  he  Is  making  proportionate 
progress.  For  example,  If  the  registrant  Is 
enrolled  In  a  4-year  course  of  Instruction,  the 
registrant  must  complete  at  least  one-fourth 
of  the  toUl  requlremente  by  the  end  of  the 
first  academic  year,  at  least  one-half  by  the 
end  of  the  second  academic  year,  at  least 
three-fourths  by  the  end  of  the  third  aca- 
demic year,  and  all  requlremente  by  the  end 
of  the  fourth  academic  year.  The  registrant's 
academic  year,  for  the  purpose  of  this  para- 
graph, shall  terminate  on  the  anniversary 
of  his  entrance  Into  the  coxirse  of  study. 

CLASS  in 

1633.30  Class  m-A:  Registrant  With  a 
ChUd  or  Children;  or  Registrant  Deferred  by 
Reason  of  Extreme  Hardship  to  Depend- 
ents.—(a)  In  Class  m-A  shaU  be  placed  any 
registrant  whose  Induction  Into  the  armed 
forces  would  result  In  extreme  hardship  (1) 
to  his  wife,  divorced  wife,  chUd.  parent, 
grandparent,  brother,  or  sister  who  Is  de- 
pendent upon  him  for  support,  or  (2)  to  a 
person  under  18  years  of  age  or  a  person  of 
any  age  who  Is  pbyslcaUy  or  mentaUy  handi- 
capped whoae  support  the  registrant  has  as- 
sumed In  good  faith:  Provided,  That  a  per- 
son shall  be  considered  to  be  a  dq>endent 
of  a  registrant  under  this  paragraph  only 
when  such  person  U  either  a  dtlaen  of  the 
United  SUtes  or  lives  m  the  United  SUtes, 
Ite  Territories,  or  posseeelons. 

(b)  The  term  "child"  as  tised  in  thU  sec- 
tion shall  Include  a  legitimate  or  an  Ulegl- 
tlmate  child  from  the  date  of  its  concep- 
tion a  ChUd  legaUy  adopted,  a  stopchUd,  a 
foeter  cbUd.  and  a  person  who  is  supported  in 
good  faith  by  the  registrant  in  a  relationship 
similar  to  that  of  parent  and  child  but  shall 
not  Include  any  person  18  years  of  age  or 
over  unless  he  is  physically  or  mentaUy 
handicapped. 

(c)  In  Class  m-A  ShaU  be  placed  any 
registrant  who  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
this  paragraph  In  ite  present  form  submitted 
to  his  local  board  Information  esUblishing 
his  ellglbUlty  for  deferment  on  the  grounds 
of  fatherhood  under  regulations  in  effect 
prior  to  such  date,  or  who  1b  so  classlfled  jwlor 
to  such  date,  and  who  continues  to  maintelo 
a  bona  fide  famUy  relatlonshM>  in  their  home 
with  his  chUd  or  chUdren,  except  that  this 
pMragn4>h  shall  not  i^ply  to  any  registrant 
who  subsequently  beoomes  a  physloUn,  den- 
tist, or  veterinarian, 

(d)  In  the  oonslderatlon  of  a  dependency 
claim,  any  paymmte  of  allowances  which  are 
payable  by  the  United  States  to  the  depend- 
ents of  persons  serving  in  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration, but  the  fact  that  such  payments 
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of  allowancee  are  payable  shaU  no  be  deemed 
conolusivrty  to  remove  the  grounds  for  de- 
ferment when  the  dependency  Is  based  upon 
financial  considerations  and  shaU  not  be 
deemed  to  remove  the  grounds  for  defer- 
ment when  the  dq>endency  u  based  upon 
other  than  financial  oonsideratiocs  and  can- 
not be  tilmlnated  by  financial  assistance  to 
the  dependents. 

1633.30a.  Reglstranta  Included  in  the 
Term  "AUled  Specialist  Category"  as  Used  in 
Paragraph  (a)  of  Section  1632.80. — ^Revoked. 

CLASS   IV 

1623.40  Class  IV-A:  Registrant  Who  Has 
Comi^eted  Service;  Sole  Surviving  Son. — (a) 
In  Class  IV-A  ShaU  be  placed  any  registrant 
who  falls  within  any  of  the  f oUowing  catego- 
ries: 

(1)  A  registrant  who  subsequent  to 
Septaoaber  16,  1940.  was  discharged  or 
transferred  to  a  reeerve  component  of  the 
Armed  Forces  for  the  convenience  of  the 
Government  after  having  served  honorably 
on  active  duty  for  a  period  of  not  less  than 
six  months  In  the  Army,  the  Air  Force,  the 
Navy,  the  Marine  Corps,  or  the  Coast  Guard. 

(2)  A  registrant  who  has  served  honorably 
on  aotlve  duty  after  September  16.  1940,  for 
a  period  of  not  less  than  one  year  in  the 
Army,  the  Air  Force,  the  Navy,  the  Marine 
Corps,  or  the  Coast  Guard. 

(3)  A  registrant  who  has  served  on  active 
duty  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  twenty- 
four  mon<tbs  as  a  commissioned  officer  In  the 
Environmental  Science  Services  Administra- 
tion or  in  the  Public  Health  Service,  pro- 
vided that  such  period  of  active  duty  in  the 
PubUc  Health  Service  as  a  commissioned 
reserve  <^cer  commencing  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  MUltary  Selective  Service 
Act  of  1967  shall  have  been  performed  by 
the  registrant  while  assigned  to  staff  any 
of  the  various  offices  and  bweaus  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Including  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  or  whUe  assigned  to 
the  Ooasrt  Guard,  or  the  Bureau  of  Prisons 
of  the  Department  of  Justice,  or  the  Envi- 
ronmental Science  Services  Administration. 

(4)  A  registrant  who  has  served  on  active 
duty  subsequent  to  June  24,  1948,  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  12  months  in  the 
armed  forces  of  a  nation  determined  by  the 
Department  of  SUte  to  be  a  nation  with 
which  the  United  SUtes  Is  associated  In 
mutusJ  defense  activities  and  which  grante 
exemption  from  training  and  service  In  Ite 
armed  forces  to  citizens  of  the  United  SUtes 
who  have  served  on  active  duty  In  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  SUtes  subsequent  to 
June  24,  1948,  for  a  period  of  not  less  than. 
12  months:  Provided,  That  In  computing 
such  12-mcnth  period,  there  sbaU  be  credited 
any  active  duty  performer  by  the  registrant 
prior  to  June  24.  1948.  In  the  armed  forces  of 
a  country  allied  with  the  United  States  dvir- 
ing  World  War  II  and  with  which  the  United 
States  Is  associated  In  such  mutual  defense 
activities:  And  provided  further.  That  all 
Information  which  is  submitted  to  the  local 
board  concerning  the  registrant's  service 
In  the  armed  forces  of  a  foreign  nation  shaU 
be  written  In  the  English  language. 

(5)  A  registrant  who  after  becoming  a 
member  of  a  unit  of  the  Ready  Reserve  of 
a  reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces  by 
enlistment  prior  to  August  1,  1963,  under 
the  provisions  of  section  262  of  the  Armed 
Forces  Reserve  Act  of  1962,  as  amended,  has 
continued  to  serve  satlsfact(»rlly  as  such 
member  or  as  a  member  of  another  reserve 
component,  the  Army  National  Guard,  or  the 
Air  National  Guard,  as  the  case  may  l>e,  and 
who  completed  eight  years  of  such  satis- 
factory iervlce  during  which  he  has  per- 
formed an  initial  period  of  active  duty  for 
training  of  not  less  than  three  months. 

(6)  A  registrant  who  after  becoming  a 
member  of  an  organised  unit  of  the  Army 
National  Guard  or  the  Air  National  Oiwrd  by 
enlistment  or  appointment  prior  to  attain- 
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Ing  the  age  of  18  years  and  6  months  and  prior 
to  September  3,  1963,  has  continued  to  serve 
satisfactorily  as  such  member  or  as  a  mem- 
ber of  another  reserve  component,  the  Army 
National  Guard,  or  the  Air  National  Guard, 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  who  has  completed 
eight  years  of  such  satisfactory  service  dur- 
ing which  he  has  performed  active  duty  tor 
training  with  an  armed  force  for  not  less  than 
three  consecutive  months. 

(7)  A  registrant  who  after  becoming  a 
member  of  the  Ready  Reserve  of  any  reserve 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces,  the  Army 
National  Guard,  or  the  Air  National  Guard  by 
enlistment  or  appointment  on  or  after 
September  3,  1963,  and  prior  to  atuining  the 
age  of  26  years,  has  served  satisfactorily  as 
such  member  or  as  a  member  of  another 
reserve  component,  the  Army  National  Guard, 
or  the  Air  National  Guard,  as  the  case  may 
be,  and  who  has  completed  six  years  (or  eight 
years  if  so  obligated  under  the  provision  of 
section  6(d)(1)  of  the  MUltary  Selective 
Service  Act  of  1967)  of  such  satisfactory 
service  during  which  he  has  performed  active 
duty  for  training  virlth  an  armed  force  for  not 
less  than  four  consecutive  months. 

(8)  A  registrant  who  after  completion  of 
six  years  of  satisfactory  service  as  a  member 
of  one  or  more  reserve  components  of  the 
Armed  Forces  has  ceased  to  be  a  member  of 
any  reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

(9)  A  registrant,  other  than  a  registrant 
referred  to  In  subparagraph  (6)  or  (6)  of  this 
paragraph,  who  has  completed  six  years  of 
satisfactory  service  as  a  member  of  one  or 
more  of  the  Armed  Forces  including  the  re- 
serve components  thereof. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  compuUtlon  of 
periods  of  active  du^  referred  to  In  sub- 
paragraphs (1),  (2).  or  (3) ,  of  paragraph  (a) 
of  this  section,  no  credit  shall  be  allowed 
for — 

(1)  Periods  of  active  duty  training  per- 
formed as  a  member  of  a  reserve  component 
pursuant  to  an  order  on  call  to  active  duty 
solely  for  training  purposes; 

(2)  Periods  of  active  duty  in  which  the 
service  consisted  solely  of  training  under  the 
Army  specialized  training  program,  the  Army 
Air  Force  coUege  training  program,  or  any 
slmUar  program  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Navy.  Marine  Corps,  or  Coast  Guard; 

(3)  Periods  of  active  duty  as  a  cadet  at  the 
United  SUtes  MUltary  Academy.  United 
SUtes  Air  Force  Academy,  or  United  SUtes 
Coast  Guard  Academy,  or  as  a  midshipman 
at  the  United  SUtes  Naval  Academy,  or  in  a 
preparatory  school  after  nomination  as  a 
principal,  alternate,  or  candidate  for  admis- 
sion to  any  of  such  academies: 

(4)  Periods  of  active  duty  In  any  of  the 
Armed  Forces  while  being  processed  for  entry 
Into  (»'  separation  from  any  educational  pro- 
gram or  Institution  referred  to  In  subpara- 
graphs (2)  or  (3)  of  this  paragraph;  or 

(5)  Periods  of  active  duty  performed  by 
medical,  denUI,  or  allied  speclallste  in  stu- 
dent programs  prior  to  receipt  of  the  appro- 
priate professional  degree  or  in  intern  train- 
ing. 

(6)  Periods  of  active  duty  of  members  of 
the  Reserve  of  the  Public  Health  Service  com- 
mencing after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
MUltary  Selective  Service  Act  of  1967  other 
than  when  assigned  to  staff  any  of  the  vari- 
ous offices  and  bureaus  of  the  Public  Health 
Service,  Including  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  or  the  Coast  Guard  or  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  or  the 
EnvlronmenUl  Science  Services  Administra- 
tion. 

1622.41  Class  nr-B:  Officials  Deferred  by 
Law. — In  Class  IV-B  shall  be  placed  any  reg- 
istrant who  Is  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States;  a  governor  of  a  SUte.  Territory 
or  possession,  or  any  other  official  chosen  by 
the  voters  of  the  entire  SUte.  Tmritory  or 
possession:  a  member  of  a  legislative  body 
of  the  United  SUtes  or  of  a  SUte.  TerrtUny 
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or  possession;  a  Judge  of  a  court  of  record 
of  the  United  States  or  of  a  SUte,  Territory 
or  possession,  or  the  District  of  Columbia. 

1622.42  Class  4-C:  Aliens.- (a)  In  Class 
4-C  shall  be  placed  any  registrant  who  Is 
an  aUen  and  who  has  not  resided  In  the 
United  SUtes  for  1  year.  When  such  a  regis- 
trant has  been  within  the  United  Sutes  for 
two  or  more  periods  (Including  periods  be- 
fore his  registration)  and  the  total  of  such 
periods  equals  1  year,  he  shaU  be  deemed 
to  have  resided  in  the  United  SUtes  for  1 
year.  In  computing  the  length  of  such 
periods,  any  portion  of  1  day  shaU  be  cotmted 
as  1  fuU  day.  When  any  such  registrant  has 
resided  In  the  United  SUtes  for  1  year,  he 
shall  be  classified  as  available  formUltary 
service  unless  he  Is  foimd  to  be  eligible  for 
another  classification  for  a  reason  other  than 
his  alien  sUtus. 

(b)  In  Class  4-C  shaU  be  placed  any  regU- 
trant  who  is  an  aUen  who  esUbllshes  that 
he  is  exempt  from  mUltary  service  under 
the  terms  of  a  treaty  or  mtematlonal  agree- 
ment between  the  United  SUtes  and  the 
country  of  which  he  is  a  national,  and  who 
has  made  application  to  be  exempted  from 
llabUlty  for  training  and  service  In  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  SUtes. 

(c)  In  Class  4-C  shall  be  placed  any  regis- 
trant who  Is  an  alien  and  who  has  departed 
from  the  United  SUtes.  If  any  registrant  so 
classlfled  under  this  paragraph  returns  to 
the  United  SUtee.  his  classification  shaU  be 
reopened  and  he  shall  be  classlfled  anew. 

(d)  In  Class  IV-C  shall  be  placed  an  alien 
vrtio  has  registered  at  a  time  when  he  was 
required  by  the  selective  service  law  to  pre- 
sent himself  for  and  submit  to  registration 
and  thereafter  has  acquired  sUtus  within 
one  of  the  groups  of  persons  exempt  from 
registration. 

(e)  In  CTass  4C-shall  be  placed  any  regis- 
trant who  Is  an  alien  lawfully  admitted  for 
permanent  residence  as  defined  In  paragraph 
(20)  of  section  101(a)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended  (65  SUt. 
163,  8  UJS.C.  1101),  and  who  by  reason  of 
occupational  sUtus  Is  subject  to  adjustment 
to  nonUnmlgrant  sUtus  under  paragraph 
(15)  (A),  (15)  (E).  or  (15)  (G)  of  such  sec- 
tion 101(a)  but  who  executes  a  waiver  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  247(b)  of  that  Act 
of  all  rights,  privUeges,  exemptions,  and  Im- 
munities which  would  otherwise  accrue  to 
him  as  a  resiUt  of  that  occupational  sUtus. 
A  registrant  placed  in  Class  4-C  under  the 
authority  of  this  paragraph  shall  be  retained 
in  Class  4-C  only  for  so  long  as  such  occupa- 
tional sUtus  continues. 

1633.43  Class  4-D:  Minister  of  religion. — 
In  Class  4-D  shall  be  placed  any  registrant 
who  is  a  regular  or  duly  ordained  minister 
of  religion  as  defined  In  section  16(g)  of  the 
MUltary  Selective  Service  Act. 

1622.44  Class  4-F:  Registrant  not  quali- 
fied for  mUltary  service. — (a)  In  Class  4-F 
ShaU  be  placed  any  registrant  who  Is  found 
under  applicable  physical,  mental,  and  moral 
sUndards  to  be  not  qualified  for  service  In 
the  armed  forces  either  currenUy.  or  In  time 
of  war  or  national  emergency  declared  by 
the  Congress,  except  that  no  such  registrant 
whose  further  examination  or  reexamination 
may  be  Justified  shall  be  placed  In  Class  4-F 
untu  such  fiirther  examination  as  the  Direc- 
tor of  Selective  Service  deems  approprUte 
has  been  accomplished  and  such  registrant 
continues  to  be  found  not  qualified  for  mUl- 
tary servloe. 

(b)  In  Class  4-F  shall  be  placed  any 
registrant  In  the  medical,  denUl.  and  aUled 
q>eciallst  categories  who  has  applied  for  an 
appointment  as  a  Reserve  officer  In  one  of 
the  Armed  Forces  In  any  of  such  categories 
and  has  been  rejected  for  such  appointment 
on  the  sole  ground  of  a  physical  disquali- 
fication. 

1622.45  Class  4-G:  Registrant  exempted 
from  service  during  peace. — In  Class  4-G 
ShaU   be  placed  and  registrant   who  meete 
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tbe    requirements    of   section    6(0)    of 
Military  Selective  Service  Act  or  section 
(d)  (3)  of  Public  Law  92-129:  Provided. 
no  registrant  who  volunteers  for  Induction 
ahall  be  placed  or  retained  In  Class  4-C  < 

1622.46     Class  4-W:    Registrant  who 
completed   alternate   service   In   lieu   of 
ductlon. — In  Class  4-W  shall  be  placed 
registrant  who  subsequent  to  being 
by    the    local    board    to    perform 
service   In  lieu  of  Induction  has  been 
leased  from  such  service  by  the  local 
after  satisfactorily  performing  the  worl 
a  period  of  24  consecutive  months  or 
been  released  from  such  service  by  the 
rector  of  Selective  Service. 

MI8CCLLANBOT7S   PmOVISIONB 

1622.60  Director  May  EHrect  That  Eligi- 
bility for  Particular  Classtncation  be  dis- 
regarded.— The  Director  of  Selective  Ser  Ice, 
notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  ofithe 
regulations  in  this  chapter,  may  direct  that 
any  registrant  shall  be  classified  or  recla  isl- 
fled  without  regard  to  his  eligibility  fo  '  a 
particular  classification. 

Past   1623 — CiAssxncATioif  Pkockdttbz 

1623.1  Commencement  of  Classlflcatloz . — 
(a)  Each  registrant  shall  be  claaslfled  as  ai  on 
as  practicable  after  his  registration. 

(b)  The  registrant's  classification  shall  be 
determined  on  the  basis  of  the  official  foi  ms 
of  the  Selective  Service  System  and  ai  ch 
other  written  information  as  may  be  o  n- 
talned  In  bla  file:  provided  that  the  boijd 
ahall  proceed  with  the  registrant's  claa^- 
catlon  whenever  he  falls  to  provide  the  board 
In  a  timely  manner  with  any  Informatl  m 
concerning  his  status  which  he  la  request  td 
or  required  to  furnish.  Since  It  Is  Unperatl  re 
that  appeal  agencies  have  available  to  the  m 
all  Information  on  which  the  local  board  d  t- 
termlned  the  registrant's  classification,  01 U 
Information  ahall  not  be  considered  unlcv 
It  Is  suaunarlxed  In  writing  and  the  suii- 
mary  placed  in  the  registrant's  file.  TTnder  1 10 
circumstances  ahall  the  local  board  rely  upi  >n 
Information  received  by  a  member  peraonauy 
unless  such  Information  is  reduced  to  wrlttng 
and  placed  In  the  registrant's  file.  NoneT^ 
the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  Impair 
the  power  of  the  local  board  to  take  not  Ice 
of  the  birthday  of  any  registrant  and  of  1  he 
fact  that  the  Congreas  has  made  reglstra  its 
of  his  age  liable  for  Induction  for  mlllt  kry 
service  and  In  the  absence  of  any  other  In- 
formation, when  the  registrant  has  failed  to 

funuih  luch  infonnatlon  within  the  ttne 

prescribed,  to  claaslfy  the  registrant  as  avi  01- 
able  for  military  aarvloe. 

1623.2  Consideration  of  Clasees— Ev  iry 
registrant  shall  be  placed  in  Class  1-A  un  ler 
the  provisions  of  section  1622.10  of  this  ch  4>- 
ter  except  that  when  grounds  are  establlsl  led 
to  place  a  registrant  in  one  or  more  of  he 
classes  listed  In  the  following  table,  the  r  ig- 
Istrant  shall  be  classified  in  the  lowest  cl  tss 
for  which  he  la  determined  to  be  ellglqle, 
with  Class  I-A-O  considered  the  highest 
and  Class  I-C  considered  the  lowest  class 
cording  to  the  following  table: 

Class:  1-A-o.  i-o,  a-A.  a-c,  %-a.  a-i 

3-A,  4-B,  4-C,  4-D.  1-H.  4-P:  4-A.  4-0,  1-*^. 
♦-W.  1-D.  1-C. 

1633.3  Physical      Kzamlnatlon. — Physiofl 

examination    of    registrants    classified 

Class  1-A,  Class  I-A-O,  or  Class  I-O  ahaU 
aocompU^ed  under  the  provlslona  of 
1628  of  this  chapter. 

1623.4  AoUon  To  Be  Taken  When  Cli 
flcatlon  Determined. — (a)  As  soon  as 
cable  after  the  local  board  has  classUled 
reclasslfled  a  registrant  (except  a 
who  la  classified  In  Class  I-C  because 
entering  active  service  in  the  armed  fc 
shall  mall  a  notloe  thereof.  When  a  reflja- 
trant  Is  classified  In  Class  2-A,  Class  2-  0. 
Class  a-D,  or  Class  2-8.  the  date  of  the  t<  r- 
mlnatlon  of  the  deferment  shall  be  ente^ 
on  such  notice. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

(b)  After  each  local  board  meeting,  a 
notloe  listing  the  registrants  who  have  been 
classified  or  whose  classification  has  been 
changed,  ahall  be  posted  In  a  conspicuous 
place  In  the  oflloe  of  the  local  board.  When  a 
person  Is  unable  to  ascertain  the  current 
classification  of  a  registrant  from  the  posted 
notice,  an  employee  of  the  local  board,  upon 
request  shall  consult  the  Classification  Rec- 
ord (S8S  Form  102)  and  shall  furnish  the 
person  making  the  Inquiry  the  current  clas- 
sification of  such  registrant. 

(c)  In  the  event  that  the  local  board  clas- 
sifies the  registrant  In  a  class  other  than 
that  which  he  requested  It  shall  record  Its 
reasons  therefor  in  bis  file.  The  local  botrd 
shall  Inform  the  registrant  of  such  reastns 
In  writing  at  the  time  it  malls  to  him  a 
notice  of  his  classification. 

1623.5  Persons  Required  To  Have  Notice 
of  Classification  (SSS  Form  110)  In  Personal 
Possession. — Every  person  who  has  bsen 
classified  by  a  local  board  must  have  In  hla 
personal  possession  until  his  liability  for 
training  and  service  has  terminated  a  vaUd 
Notice  of  Classification  (SSS  Form  110) 
Issued  to  him  showing  his  current  classifica- 
tion. When  any  such  person  is  Inducted  into 
the  Armed  Forces  or  enters  upon  active  duty 
In  the  Armed  Forces,  other  than  active  duty 
for  training  and  only  for  active  duty  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  undergoing  a  physical  ex- 
amination, he  shall  surrender  his  No- 
tloe of  Classification  (SSS  Form  110)  to  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  Armed  Forces  Ex- 
amining and  Entrance  Station  or  to  the  re- 
sponsible ofllcer  at  the  place  to  which  he 
reports  for  active  duty.  Such  officer  shall 
return  the  notloe  to  the  local  board  that  Is- 
sued It. 

1023.6  Wrongful  Possession  of,  or  Making, 
Altering,  Forging,  or  Counterfeiting,  Notice 
of  Classification  (SSS  Form  110)  Prohib- 
ited.— It  shall  be  a  violation  of  these  reg\ila- 
tlons  for  any  person  to  have  In  his  possession 
a  Notice  of  Classification  (SSS  Form  110)  Is- 
sued to  some  other  person,  or  to  permit  a 
Notice  of  Classification  (SSS  Form  110)  U- 
sued  to  him  to  be  In  poaseasion  of  any  other 
person  except  as  provided  in  the  instructions 
upon  such  form;  or  to  falsely  make,  alter, 
forge,  or  counterfeit,  or  cause  or  proctire  to 
be  falsely  made,  altered,  forged,  or  counter- 
feited, or  to  willingly  aid  or  assist  another  to 
falsely  make,  alter,  focge,  or  counterfeit,  any 
Notice  of  Claaalficatlon  (888  Form  110).  or 
to  utter  or  publish  as  true,  or  cause  to  be 
uttered  or  published  as  true,  at  have  In  his 
posBSMlon  With  the  Intent  to  utter  or  pub- 
lish as  true,  any  such  false,  altered,  forged, 
or  counterfeited  Notice  of  Classification  (888 
Form  110);  or  to  exhibit  or  present  to  any 
person  any  such  false,  altered,  forged,  or 
cotmterfelted.  Notice  of  Olasstfioatlon  (888 
Form  110),  knowing  the  same  to  be  false, 
forged,  altered,  or  counterfeited. 

1623.7  Issuing  a  Duplicate  of  a  Lost,  De- 
stroyed. Mislaid,  or  Stolen  Notloe  of  Classi- 
flcaUon  (888  Form  110).— A  duplicate  No- 
tice of  Classification  (888  Form  110)  may  be 
Issued  to  a  registrant  only  by  the  local  board 
which  mailed  the  original  Notice  of  Classi- 
fication (SSS  Form  110)  to  him  upon  his 
written  requeet  therefor  .  .  .  and  the  presen- 
tation of  proof  satisfactory  to  the  local  board 
that  his  Notice  of  Classification  (888  Form 

110)  hM  been  lost,  dsitroyed,  mislaid,  or 

stolen. 

1638.9  Registrants  Transferred  for  Olasal- 
flcatlon.— (a)  After  returning  the  ClaaaUlca- 
tlon  Queatlonnalre  (888  Form  100) ,  and  be- 
fore the  local  board  of  origin  has  undertalEsn 
the  claaalficatlon  of  a  registrant,  he  may  be 
transferred  to  another  local  board  for  dassl- 
fioatlon  If  he  Is  BO  far  from  hU  local  board 
as  to  make  coB4>lylng  with  notices  a  hard- 
ship. 

(b)  After  returning  the  Classification 
Quisstlonnalre  (SSS  Form  100),  a  registrant 
may  be  tranaferred  to  another  local  board  for 
classification  at  any  time  (1)  when  the  local 
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board  cannot  act  on  his  case  because  of  dis- 
qualification under  the  provisions  of  section 
1604.52a  or  section  1604JU  of  this  chapter, 
or  (2)  when  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  local  board,  or  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  every  panel  thereof  If  the  board  has 
aeparate  panels,  withdraw  from  considera- 
tion of  the  registrant's  classification  because 
of  any  conflicting  interest,  bias,  or  other 
reason. 

(c)  The  State  Director  of  Selective  Service 
may  transfer  a  registrant  to  another  local 
board  for  classification  at  any  time  ( 1 )  when 
any  member  of  the  local  board  cannot  act 
on  the  registrant's  case  because  of  disqualifi- 
cation under  the  provlslona  of  section 
1604.52a  or  section  1604.56  of  this  chapter,  or 
(2)  when  the  State  Director  of  Selective  Serv- 
ice deems  such  transfer  to  be  necessary  in 
order  to  assure  equitable  administration  of 
the  selective  service  law. 

1623.10  Procedure  Upon  Transfer  for  Clas- 
sification.— (a)  The  local  board  from  which 
the  registrant  Is  transferred  shall  prepare,  in 
triplicate,  an  Order  for  Transfer  for  Classifi- 
cation (SSS  Form  114),  shall  send  one  copy 
thereof  to  the  registrant,  and  shall  transmit 
the  original  to  the  local  board  to  which  the 
registrant  is  transferred,  together  with  all 
papers  pertaining  to  the  registrant  except  the 
Registration  Card  (SSS  Form  1)  and  the 
remaining  copy  of  the  Order  for  Transfer  for 
Classification  (SSS  Form  114).  The  local 
board  from  which  the  registrant  Is  trans- 
ferred sh^l,  with  red  Ink  note  the  transfer  in 
the  "Remarks"  column  of  the  Classification 
Record  (SSS  Form  102). 

(b)  The  local  board  to  which  the  regis- 
trant U  transferred  shall  classify  the  regis- 
trant. It  shall  follow  the  same  procedure  as 
In  the  case  of  one  of  Its  own  registrants  If 
a  request  for  hearing,  a  request  for  reopen- 
ing, or  an  appeal  la  filed.  It  shall  give  the 
same  notices  and  maintain  the  same  records 
as  are  sent  and  maintained  for  its  own  regis- 
trants, except  that  It  stxan  use  a  separate 
page  In  Its  Classification  Record  (SSS  Form 
102)  for  transferred  regMrants  and  shall 
make  all  entrlea  on  that  page  in  red  ink.  The 
local  board  to  which  the  registrant  is  trans- 
ferred  shall  prepare  a  duplicate  Cover  Sheet 
(888  Form  101).  After  the  claMlficatlon, 
after  the  hearing,  when  requested,  and  after 
the  determination  on  appeal,  when  taken, 
the  local  board  to  which  the  registrant  is 
transferred  shall  return  to  the  local  board  of 
origin  aU  papers  pertaining  to  the  registrant 
except  the  duplicate  Cover  Sheet  (SSS  Form 

101)  and  the  Order  for  Transfer  for  Claaslfl- 
caUon  (888  FDrm  114) .  In  the  proper  column 
of    the    Classification    Record    (SSS    Form 

102)  the  local  board  to  which  the  registrant 
is  transferred  shall  note  the  date  of  the  z«- 
tumlng  of  the  p^>ers. 

(c)  The  classification  made  by  the  local 
board  to  which  a  registrant  Is  transferred 
shall  be  appealed  through  that  local  board 
only.  The  local  board  of  origin  shaU  accq;>t 
and  enter  on  its  records,  without  any  change, 
the  classificaUon  reported  by  the  board  which 
classified  the  registrant.  If  the  local  board  of 
origin  receives  new  Inftirmatlon  that  might 
affect  the  registrant's  daasificatlon,  the  board 
shall  send  the  Information  and  the  regis- 
trant's file  to  the  board  to  which  he  was 
tranaferred  for  further  ooiulderation;  pro- 
vided, that  if  the  disqualification  of  the  local 
board  or  other  reason  for  the  original  trans- 
fer for  classification  no  longer  exists,  the 
local  board  may  consldar  the  new  Informa- 
tion and  classify  the  registrant  in  the  same 
manner  as  If  he  had  never  been  transferred 
for  classification. 

Pabt    1624 — PaasoMAi.   AmaaAMcs   Bxroas 
Local.  Boaxo 
1624.1    Opportunity  for  personal  appear- 
ance.—(a)  Every  registrant  after  his  clasai- 
fioatton  la  determined  hf  the  local  board, 
except  a  daaslfloatlon  which  u  determined 
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upon  an  appearance  before  the  local  board 
under  ttie  provialooa  of  this  part,  shall  have 
an  opportunity  to  appear  in  pwson  before 
the  local  botud. 

(b)  A  registrant  who  has  filed  a  claim 
for  classification  In  Class  l-O,  Class  1-A-O, 
or  Class  S-^A.  Upon  his  request,  shall  be  af- 
forded aa  opportunity  to  appear  in  person 
before  the  local  board  before  his  Classifica- 
tion is  determined  by  the  local  board.  Should 
such  registrant  appear  in  person  before  the 
local  board  in  advance  of  his  classification 
being  determined,  the  provisions  of  1 1624.4 
stiall  apply  and  he  shall  not  be  afforded  an 
opporttmity  to  appear  concerning  anxii  clas- 
sification after  such  determination. 

1624.3  Request  for  personal  appearance.— 
A  registrant,  other  than  one  who  has  filed  a 
request  in  aoocrd  with  f  ie24.l(b) ,  who  desires 
a  personal  appearance  before  his  local  board, 
must  file  a  written  request  therefor  within 
15  days  after  the  local  board  has  mailed  a 
Notice  of  Classification  (888  Form  110)  to 
him.  Suoh  15-day  period  may  be  extended  by 
the  local  board  when  It  U  satisfied  that  the 
registrant's  failure  to  request  a  personal  xp- 
pearance  within  such  period  was  due  to  some 
cause  beyond  his  control. 

1624.3  Appointment  for  personal  appear- 
ance.— The  local  board,  not  leas  than  15  days 
(unless  ttie  registrant  requests  an  eaiiler  ap- 
pointment) in  advance  of  the  meeting  at 
which  he  may  appear,  shall  inform  the  regis- 
trant of  the  time  and  place  of  such  meeting 
and  that  he  may  present  evidence,  including 
witnesses,  beartng  on  his  classiflcation. 
Should  the  registrant  fall  to  appear  at  such 
meeting,  except  for  good  cause  that  he  estab- 
Uabea  to  the  satisfaction  of  ttie  local  board, 
he  shall  not  be  afforded  an  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear at  a  subsequent  meetli^.  The  registrant 
must  file  a  written  statement  of  the  reasons 
for  his  fallitfe  to  appear  at  his  scheduled 
meeting  within  6  days  after  such  failure  or 
the  registrant  will  be  deemed  to  have  waived 
his  right  to  an  opportunity  to  appear  at  a 
subsequent  meeting  of  Vb»  local  board.  Such 
period  may  be  extended  by  the  looel  board 
when  it  is  sattsfled  that  the  registrant's  fail- 
ure to  file  a  written  statement  of  the  reasons 
for  his  failure  to  appear  at  his  scheduled 
meeting  within  6  days  waa  due  to  some  cause 
beyond  his  oontrol. 

1624.4  Procedure  during  personal  appear- 
ance before  local  board. — (a)  a  quorum  of  the 
local  board  shall  be  present  during  aU  per- 
sonal i4>pearances. 

(b)  At  any  such  appearance,  the  regis- 
trant may  present  evidence,  including  wit- 
nesses, may  discuss  his  classification,  may 
point  out  the  class  or  classes  in  which  be 
thinks  he  should  have  been  placed,  and  may 
direct  attention  to  any  information  In  his 
file  which  he  believes  the  local  board  has 
overlooked  or  to  which  he  believes  It  has  not 
given  sufficient  weight.  The  registrant  may 
present  such  further  information  as  he  be- 
lieves win  assist  the  local  board  in  determin- 
ing his  proper  classification.  Such  informa- 
tion shall  be  in  writing  or  if  oral,  »><*M  be 
summarteed  In  writing  by  the  registrant  and. 
In  either  event,  shall  be  placed  in  the  regis- 
trants file.  The  information  furnished  shoiild 
be  as  concise  as  possible  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

(c)  A  registrant  is  entitled  to  such  time 
for  his  personal  appearance  as  Is  reasonably 
necessary  for  the  fair  presentation  of  his 
Claim.  NormaUy  15  minutes  shall  be  deemed 
adequate  for  this  purpose,  consistent  with 
the  informal  and  expeditious  processing  re- 
qtUrsd  in  sdeetlve  service  cases.  If  it  appears 
to  the  boaid  that  further  time  Is  reasonably 
necessary,  the  board  ShaU  extend  the  time. 
During  the  time  available  to  a  registrant,  he 
may  prasent  the  testimony  of  not  more  than 
three  wltneases. 

(d)  If  the  registrant  does  not  qpeak  Eng- 
lish adequately  he  may  appear  with  a  person 
to  act  as  interprets  for  him.  Such  inter- 
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preter  will  not  be  deemed  to  be  a  witness  tin- 
less  he  testifies  in  behalf  of  the  registrant. 

(e)  No  registrant  may  be  repreaented  at'hls 
personal  ^psa ranee  before  the  local  board 
by  anyone  acting  as  attorney  or  legal  coun- 
sel, but  a  registrant  may  invite  an  attorney 
to  appear  solely  as  a  witness. 

1624.6  Procedure  when  registrant  falls  to 
am>ear. 

(a)  Whenever  the  registrant  for  whom  a 
personal  i^pearance  has  been  scheduled  falls 
to  i^jpear  In  accord  with  such  schedule,  the 
local  board  shall  consider  any  explanation  of 
such  failure  that  has  been  filed  within  6  days 
(or  extension  thereof  granted  by  the  local 
board)  after  aradi  falliue  in  accordance  with 
I  1624.3.  Should  the  local  board  determine 
that  the  registrant's  failure  to  appear  tat  his 
personal  appearance  was  without  good  cause, 
or  if  wittiln  5  days  (or  extension  thereof 
granted  by  the  local  board)  after  such  failure 
to  appear  the  registrant  offers  no  explanation 
of  such  faUure,  the  registrant  will  be  deemed 
to  have  had  his  personal  appearance  and  the 
local  board  (1)  will  take  such  action  with  re- 
^>ect  to  the  dassificaition  of  a  registrant  who 
has  requested  a  personal  appearance  follow- 
ing his  daasificatlon  as  is  appropriate  In  light 
of  the  provisions  concerning  reqpezLing  of 
classification  In  {  1625.2,  or  (2)  of  this  chsp- 
ter  If  such  registrant  requested  a  personal 
appearance  in  advance  of  his  classification  in 
accordance  with  1 1624.1(b),  the  local  board 
shall  dssslXy  the  registrant.  The  local  board 
will  notify  the  registrant  of  the  action  taken 
by  Notice  of  (Tlaaslflcatlon  (SSS  Form  110)  or 
letter,  as  apprt^rlate. 

(b)  A  notation  that  the  registrant  has 
failed  to  appear  before  his  local  board  shall 
be  entered  on  his  Registration  Questionnaire 
(SSS  Form  100) . 

1624.6  Procedure  of  local  board  following 
personal  appearance. 

(a)  After  the  registrant  has  appeared  be- 
fore the  local  board,  it  shall  again  dasidfy 
the  registrant  and,  as  soon  as  jtraetlcable 
thereafter.  It  shall  mall  notice  thereof  on  No- 
Uce  of  Classiflcation  (888  Form  110)  to  the 
registrant.  In  the  event  that  the  local  board 
classifies  the  registrant  in  a  class  other  than 
that  which  he  requested,  it  shall  record  its 
reaaons  therefor  in  his  file.  The  local  board 
shall  inform  the  registrant  of  such  reasons 
in  writing  at  the  time  it  malla  his  Notice  of 
aasslfication  (888  Form  110) . 

(b)  A  notation  that  the  registrant  has  ap- 
peared before  his  local  board  shall  be  en- 
tered on  his  Registration  Questionnaire  (SSS 
Form  100). 

1624.7  Appearance  before  local  board 
stays  Induction  or  order  to  report  for  alter- 
nate service.- The  local  board  shall  not  Issue 
an  order  for  a  registrant  to  report  for  in- 
duction or  for  alternate  service  in  lieu  of  in- 
duction either  during  the  pwlod  afforded  the 
registrant  to  request  a  personal  ^pearance 
before  the  local  board  or,  if  the  registrant 
has  requested  such  appearance,  during  the 
period  such  personal  ^pearance  is  pending. 
Any  order  to  report  for  induction  or  for  alter- 
nate service  which  has  been  Issued  during 
either  of  such  periods  shall  be  Ineffective  and 
ShaU  be  canceled  by  the  local  board. 

Pabt  1625 — Rxofxkino  and  CoKsmxamc 

A   NXW   RsaiSTBAMT'S   CX.AS8nPV:ATIOI« 

BBOPemMo  laoiaiaAMT's  CLsaaincATTON 
1635.1    Classiflcation  Not  Permanent. — (a) 
No  daasificatlon  is  permanent. 

(b)  Bach  dassified  registrant  shall,  within 
10  days  after  it  occurs,  report  to  the  local 
board  In  writing  any  fact,  such  as.  but  not 
limited  to,  any  change  in  his  occupational, 
marital,  mfiitary,  or  dependency  status,  or  in 
his  physical  condition,  that  might  result  In 
his  being  placed  in  a  different  classification. 

(c)  The  local  board  shaU  keep  informed  of 
the  stattis  of  classified  registrants,  except 
those  elasBtfled  In  Oass  1-H.  Registrants  may 
be  questioned  or  physicaUy  or  mentally  reex- 
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amlned,  employers  may  be  requested  to  ftir- 
nlsh  information,  police  officials  or  other 
sgendes  may  be  requested  to  make  investlga- 
tiona.  and  other  steps  may  be  taken  by  the 
local  board  to  keep  currently  Informed  con- 
cerning the  status  of  classified  registrants. 

1625.2  Reopening  of  dassiflcatlon. — (a) 
The  local  board  will  reopen  and  consider 
anew  the  dasEiflcatlon  of  a  registrant  (1) 
upon  the  written  requeet  of  the  Director  of 
Selective  Service  or  the  State  Director  of  Se- 
lective Service  and  upon  receipt  of  such  re- 
quest shall  immediately  cancel  any  order  to 
report  for  induction  or  alternate  service 
which  may  have  been  issued  to  the  registrant; 
(2)  who  Is  in  Class  1-H  and  becomes  subject 
to  processing  for  induction  according  to  these 
regulations  and  the  rules  prescribed  by  the 
Director;  (3)  in  any  classification  for  the  pur- 
pose of  classifying  him  In  Class  1-H  according 
to  these  regulations  and  the  rules  prescribed 
by  the  Director;  (4)  upon  the  written  request 
of  the  registrant  that  is  accompanied  by  writ- 
ten information  presenting  facts  not  consid- 
ered when  the  registrant  was  classified  or 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  board.  Justify  a 
change  in  the  registrant's  classification;  or 
(5)  upon  its  own  motion  If  such  action  is 
based  upon  facts  not  considered  when  the 
registrant  was  classified  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  board,  would  Justify  a  change  In  the 
registrant's  dassiflcatlon:  Provided,  That  In 
the  event  of  subparagraphs  (4)  or  (5)  of  this 
paragnq>h  the  dassiflcatlon  of  a  rc^trant 
ShaU  not  be  reopened  after  the  local  board 
has  mailed  to  such  registrant  an  order  for  in- 
duction or  alternate  service  or,  In  the  event 
the  order  to  report  for  induction  or  alternate 
service  was  postponed  and  a  subsequent  letter 
from  the  local  board  establishes  the  date  for 
induction  or  for  reporting  for  alternate  serv- 
ice, tmless  the  local  board  first  speclficaUy 
finds  there  has  been  a  change  In  the  regis- 
trant's status  resulting  from  circumstances 
over  which  the  registrant  had  no  control. 

1626.3  (Revoked.] 

{  1625.4  Reftisal  to  reopen  and  consider 
anew  registrant's  classification. — When  a  reg- 
istrant lUes  with  the  local  board  a  written 
request  to  reopen  and  conaider  anew  the  reg- 
istrant's classification  and  the  local  board 
is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Information  ac- 
companying such  request  fails  to  present  any 
facts  in  addition  to  those  considered  when 
the  registrant  waa  rlaaslfled  or.  even  if  new 
facts  are  presented,  the  local  board  Is  of  the 
(q>inlon  that  such  facts,  if  true,  would  not 
Justify  •  change  in  suA  registrant's  classi- 
fication, it  abaU  not  reopen  the  registrant's 
classification.  In  such  a  case,  the  local  board 
(a)  ShaU  record  in  the  registrant's  file  the 
reasons  for  its  decision  not  to  rec^ien  his 
classification,  and  (b)  shaU  advise  the  reg- 
istrant by  letter  of  its  decision  not  to  re- 
open his  classification  and  the  reasons  there- 
for. 

CIJUBinCATIOIT  AMKW 

1625.11  Classification  Considered  Anew 
When  Reopened. — ^When  the  local  board  re- 
opens the  registrant's  classification,  it  shaU 
consider  the  new  information  which  it  has 
received  and  shaU  again  dasslfy  the  regis- 
trant In  the  same  manner  as  if  he  had  never 
before  been  classified.  Such  classiflcation 
ShaU  be  and  have  the  effect  of  a  new  and  orig- 
inal daasUlcatlon  even  though  the  registrant 

Is  again  placed  in  the  class  that  be  waa  In  be- 
fore his  Classification  was  reopened. 

1836.13  Notice  of  Action  When  Classifi- 
cation Considered  Anew. — When  the  local 
board  reopens  the  registrant's  classification. 
It  ShaU.  as  soon  as  practicable  after  it  has 
again  dasslfled  the  registrant,  mall  notice 
thereof. 

1635.13  Bight  of  Appeal  Following  Re- 
opening of  Classiflcation. — ^Bach  such  classi- 
flcation ahaU  be  followed  by  the  same  ri^t 
of  appearance  before  the  local  board  and  the 
same  right  of  appeal  as  In  the  case  of  an 
original  claaslflcatlcn. 
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1630.14    CancelUtlon  o|  order  to  report|for 
Induction  or  for  altematMervloe  by 
Ing  of  cU«8lflc»tlon.— The  reopening  of 
claaslflcktlon  of   a   regtatrmnt   by   the   ' 
boud  shall  cancel  any  order  to  report 
ductlon  or  alternate  service  which  may 
been  Issued  to  the  registrant,  except  tha ; 
the   registrant   has   failed   to  comply  r* 
either  of  those  orders,  the  reopening  of 
classification  thereafter  by  the  local  b" 
for  the  purpose  of  placing  blm  in  Class 
shall  not  cancel  the  order  with  which 
failed  to  comply. 

Past  162fl — Affeal  to  Appeal  Boako 
ISM.l  Who  may  appeal.— The  DlrectoJ  of 
Selective  Service  and  the  State  DlrectoiJ  of 
Selective  Service  as  to  the  local  boards^  In 
his  State  may  appeal  from  any  determlba- 
tlon  of  a  local  board  at  any  time.  The  rekls- 
trant  may  appeal  to  an  appeal  board  from 
his  classlflcatlon  by  the  local  board  exuept 
his  Initial  administrative  classification    nto 

Class  1-H. 

ieae.a  Time  llmlt  within  which  reglst  mnt 
may  appeal. — The  registrant  must  file  bis 
appeal  and  his  request  for  a  personal  ap- 
pearance before  the  appeal  board.  If  fUCh 
personal  appearance  Is  desired,  within  ISjlays 
after  the  date  the  local  board  malls  to|  the 
registrant  a  Notice  of  Classification  SS8 
Form  110)  or  letter  piirsuant  to  f  1634  5  of 
this  chi^ter.  At  any  time  prior  to  the  late 
the  local  board  malls  to  the  reglstram  an 
Order  to  Report  for  (SSS  Form  253)  or  O  rder 
to  Report  for  Alternate  Service  (SSS  Firm 
153),  the  local  board  wUl  permit  him  to  ap- 
peal even  though  the  period  for  taking  an 
appeal  has  eUpsed,  If  It  Is  satisfied  thall  his 
failure  to  appear  within  such  period  J  was 
due  to  some  cause  beyond  his  control.  If  the 
local  board  grants  an  extension  of  time  to 
appeal  to  the  registrant,  he  may  within  i  uch 
extended  period  also  request  a  personal  ap- 
pearance before  the  appeal  board. 

16303  Procedure  for  taking  an  appeil. — 
(a)  Any  person  entitled  to  do  so  may  ap- 
peal to  the  appeal  board  by  filing  Witt  the 
local  board  a  written  notice  of  appeal.  I  the 
Director  of  Selective  Service  or  the  Jitate 
Director  of  Selective  Service  appeals  to  the 
appeal  board  he  shaU  place  In  the  reglstn  nt's 
file  a  written  statement  of  his  reasoni  for 
taking  such  appeal. 

(b)  Whenever  an  appeal  Is  taken  from  a 
local  board's  classification  by  the  Dlrect<  r  of 
Selective  Service  or  the  State  Director  ol  Se- 
lective Service,  the  local  board  shall  nitlfy 
the  registrant  In  writing  of  the  action,  the 
reasons  therefor,  and  inform  him  that  (1) 
his  appeal  will  be  considered  by  the  ap>eal 
board  for  the  area  in  which  his  local  txiard 
Is  located  unless  he  files,  within  15  lays 
from  the  date  on  the  letter  of  notlflcatlt  n,  a 
written  request  with  the  local  board  ;hat 
the  appeal  be  considered  by  the  appeal  b  lard 
having  Jurisdiction  over  the  area  In  w  ilch 
Is  located  hU  principal  place  of  employ- 
ment or  residence  and  (3)  he  may  req  lest 
a  personal  appearance  before  the  ap  |>eal 
board  If  be  files  with  the  local  board  wl  ^hln 
16  days  from  the  date  on  the  letter  of  i  otl- 
acatlon  a  written  request  for  such  pers  >nal 
appearance.  The  15-day  period  may  be  ex- 
tended  by  the  local  board  when  It  U  satli  fied 
that  the  registrant's  failure  to  file  a  written 
request  within  such  period  was  due  to  s«  me 
cause  beyond  his  control. 

(c)  If  the  registrant  Is  taking  the  app  lal. 
he  may  also  request  an  opportunity  to  ip- 
pear  In  person  before  the  appeal  board  h  »v- 
Ing  Jurisdiction  over  the  area  In  whlct  Is 
located  his  principal  place  of  employmmt 
or  residence.  The  notice  of  appeal  need  lot 
be  In  any  particular  form,  but  must  Incli  ide 
the  name  of  the  registrant  and  his  requ  ist. 
Any  notice  shall  be  liberally  construed  sc  as 
to  permit  the  appeal. 

(d)  Tlie  appeal  board  for  the  area  in  wh  Ich 
the  regUtrant's  local  board  Is  located  slaU 
consider  the  appeal  of  the  regUtrant's  da  sl- 
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flcatlon  unless  the  registrant  has  timely  filed 
with  his  local  board  a  written  request  that 
the  app**^  ^  considered  by  the  appeal  board 
having  Jurisdiction  over  the  area  in  which 
la  located  bis  principal  place  of  employment 
or  residence. 

(e)  The  regtstrant  may  attach  to  his  ap- 
peal a  statement  specifying  the  reasons  he 
believes  the  classification  inappropriate,  di- 
recting attention  to  any  infcuxuktlon  in  his 
file  which  he  believes  received  inadequate 
consideration,  and  setting  out  more  fuUy 
any  information  which  was  submitted. 

1636.4    Review  by  appeal  board. 

(a)  The  appeal  board  shall  consider  ap- 
peals in  the  order  of  the  relative  Imminence 
of  induction  of  the  registrant,  the  moet  Im- 
minent being  considered  first,  imless  other- 
wise directed  by  the  Director  of  Selective 
Service.  In  which  event  appeals  shall  be  con- 
sidered In  such  order  as  the  Director  of  Se- 
lective Service  shall  prescribe. 

(b)  Upon  receipt  of  the  registrant's  file, 
the  appeal  board  shall  ascertain  whether  the 
registrant  has  requested  a  personal  appear- 
ance before  the  appeal  board.  If  no  such  re- 
quest had  been  made,  the  appeal  board  may 
classify  the  registrant  not  less  than  15  days 
after  the  receipt  of  the  registrant's  file. 

(c)  Not  lees  than  16  days  (unless  the  regis- 
trant requests  an  earlier  appointment)  in 
advance  of  the  meeting  at  which  his  claastfl- 
catlon  will  be  considered,  the  appeal  board 
shall  Inform  any  regtstrant  who  has  re- 
quested a  personal  appearance  that  he  may 
appear  at  such  meeting  and  present  evidence, 
other  than  witnesses,  bearing  on  hU  classi- 
fication. Should  the  registrant  faU  to  ap- 
pear at  such  meeting,  except  for  good  cause 
he  establUhes  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  ap- 
peal board,  he  shall  not  be  afforded  an  op- 
portunity to  appear  at  a  subsequent  meeting. 
The  registrant  must  file  a  written  statement 
of  the  reasons  for  hU  failure  to  appear  at  his 
scheduled  meeting  within  5  days  after  such 
failure  or  the  registrant  will  be  deemed  to 
have  waived  his  right  to  an  opportunity  to 
appear  at  a  subsequent  meeting.  Such  6-day 
period  may  be  extended  by  the  appeal  board 
when  it  is  satisfied  that  the  registrant's  faU- 
ure  to  file  such  written  statement  was  due 
to  some  cause  beyond  his  control. 

(d)  A  registrant  is  entitled  to  such  time 
for  his  personal  appearance  before  an  appeal 
board  as  the  board  determines  is  reasonably 
necessary  for  the  fair  presenUtlon  of  his 
claim,  consistent  with  the  Informal  and  ex- 
peditious processing  required  in  selective 
service  cases,  but  shall  not  be  entitled  to 
present  witnesses.  No  registrant  may  be  rep- 
resented at  his  personal  appearance  before 
an  appeal  board  by  anyone  acting  as  at- 
torney or  legal  counsel. 

(e)  At  any  such  personal  appearance,  there 
shall  be  present  a  quorum  of  the  members 
of  the  board  to  which  the  registrant  may 
present  evidence,  may  discuss  his  classifica- 
tion, may  point  out  the  class  or  classes  In 
which  he  thinks  he  should  have  been  placed, 
and  may  direct  attention  to  any  Information 
m  his  file  which  he  believes  the  local  board 
has  overlooked  or  to  which  he  believes  it  has 
not  given  sufficient  weight.  The  registrant 
may  present  such  further  information  as 
he  beUeves  wUl  assist  the  board  in  deter- 
mining his  proper  classification.  Such  state- 
ment shall  be  ■ummariaed  in  writing  by  the 
registrant  and  ahaU  be  placed  In  the  regis- 
trant's file.  The  information  furnished 
should  be  as  concise  as  possible  imder  the 
circumstances. 

(f)  The  appeal  board  sbaU  classify  a  regto- 
trant  who  has  requested  a  personal  appear- 
ance after  (1)  be  has  i^ipeared  before  the 
board,  (2)  he  withdrew  his  request  to  ap- 
pear, (3)  ha  waived  his  right  to  an  oppor- 
tunity to  appear,  or  (4)  he  failed  to  appear 
without  establishing  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  appeal  board  good  cause  therefor.  When 
a  f«M^«nt  appears  before  the  appeal  board, 
onlyuoae  members  of  the  appeal  board  be- 
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fore  whom  the  registrant  mpptmnA  shall 
daaaify  him. 

(g)  In  levlawlng  the  appeal  and  classify- 
ing the  registrant,  the  appeal  board  shall 
not  receive  or  consider  any  infonnattoa  other 
than  the  following: 

(1)  Infonnatkm  contained  in  tbe  record 
received  from  the  local  board; 

(3)  Oeneral  information  concerning  eco- 
nomic. Industrial  and  social  conditions:  and 

(3)  Oral  statements  by  the  registrant  and 
written  evidence  submitted  by  him  to  tbe 
appeal  board  during  his  personal  appear- 
ance. 

(h)  The  i4>peal  board  shall  classify  the 
registrant,  giving  consideration  to  the  vari- 
ous classes  in  the  same  manner  In  which 
the  local  board  gives  consideration  tlureto 
when  it  classifies  a  registrant. 

(1)  In  the  event  that  the  appeal  board 
classifies  tbe  registrant  In  a  class  other  than 
that  be  requested  it  shall  record  its  reasons 
therefor  In  his  file.  The  local  board  shaa  in- 
form the  registrant  of  such  reasons  In  writ- 
ing at  the  time  It  mails  his  Notice  of  Classi- 
fication  (SSS  Form  110). 

1636Ji  Procedure  of  local  board  when  ad- 
vissd  of  decision  of  appeal  board. — When  tbe 
local  board  receives  notice  of  the  decision  ot 
a  case  by  the  I4>paal  board,  it  shall  mail  a 
Notice  of  Classification  (SSS  Form  110)  to 
tbe  registrant,  and  enter  upon  such  form  the 
record  of  the  vote  of  the  appeal  board  as 

follows:    "Vote  of  appeal   board — Tes 

No "  At  the  time  of  mailing  of  the 

Notice  of  Classification  (SSS  Form  110),  the 
local  board,  if  the  classification  by  the  appeal 
board  was  not  by  unanimous  vote,  shall 
notify  the  registrant  In  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  the  Director  of  Selective  Service  of 
his  right  to  H>P*al  to  the  National  Selective 
Service  Appeal  Board. 

1626.6  Appeal  stays  induction  or  order  to 
report  for  alternate  service. — ^The  local  board 
shall  not  issue  an  order  for  a  registrant  to  re- 
port for  Induction  or  for  altmmate  service  in 
lieu  of  induction  either  during  the  period 
afforded  the  registrant  to  take  an  i4>peal  to 
the  appeal  board  or  during  the  pnlod  such 
an  ^peal  Is  pending.  Any  order  to  report  for 
induction,  or  for  alternate  service  In  lieu  of 
induction,  which  has  been  issued  during 
either  of  such  periods  shall  be  Ineffective  and 
shall  be  canceled  by  the  local  board.  Wben- 
ever  an  appeal  to  the  ^peal  board  has  been 
taken  during  the  time  aUowed  for  taking  ap- 
peals by  a  person  enutled  to  do  so,  any  order 
to  report  for  induction  or  for  alternate  serv- 
ice which  baa  been  previoualy  issued  to  tbe 
registrant  shall  be  ineffective  and  shall  be 
canceled  by  the  local  board. 


Past  1637 — ^Appkal  to  thz  PanDtirr 
1627.1    Persons  who  may  appeal  to  the 
President. 

(a)  The  Director  of  Selective  Service,  the 
State  Director  of  Selective  Service  of  the 
State  in  which  the  local  board  which  classi- 
fied the  registrant  Is  located,  or  the  SUte 
Director  of  Selective  Service  of  the  SUte 
in  which  the  appeal  board  is  located  may 
appeal  to  the  President  from  any  deter- 
mination of  an  appeal  board  at  any  time 
prior  to  tbe  induction  of  tbe  registrant. 

(b)  When  a  registrant  has  been  classified 
by  the  appeal  board  and  one  or  more  mem- 
bers of  the  appeal  board  dissented  from 
that  classlflcatlon.  he  may  appeal  to  the 
President  within  16  days  after  the  maUlng 
by  the  local  board  of  the  Notice  of  Classi- 
fication (SSS  Form  110)  notifying  him  of 
his  classification  by  the  appeal  board.  The 
local  board  may  permit  any  registrant  who  Is 
entitled  to  appeal  to  the  President  under 
this  section  to  do  so  at  any  time  prior  to 
the  date  the  local  board  Issues  to  him  an 
order  to  report  for  induction  or  for  alter- 
nate service,  even  though  the  period  of 
taking  such  an  appeal  has  elapsed.  If  it  Is 
satUfied  that  his  faUure  to  appeal  within 
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such  period  was  due  to  some  cause  beyond 
his  contnri. 

1637.3  Procedure  for  taking  an  appeal  to 
the  President. 

(a)  An  appeal  to  the  President  may  be 
taken  by  the  Director  of  Selective  Service 
(1)  by  m^'Hng  to  the  local  board,  through 
tbe  State  Director  of  Selective  Service,  a 
written  notice  of  appeal  or  (3)  by  placing 
in  tbe  registrant's  file  a  written  notice  ot 
appeal  and,  through  the  State  Director  of 
Selective  Service,  advising  the  local  board 
thereof. 

(b)  An  i^peal  to  the  President  may  be 
taken  by  the  State  Dlrecttv  of  Selective 
Service  (1)  by  mailing  to  the  local  board 
a  written  notice  of  appeal  and  directing  the 
local  board  to  forward  the  registrant's  file  to 
him  for  transmittal  to  the  Director  of  Se- 
lective Service  or  (3)  by  placing  In  the 
registrant's  file  a  written  notice  of  appeal 
and  advising  the  local  bo«u'd  thereof.  Be- 
fore he  f(^wards  the  registrant's  file  to  the 
Director  of  Selective  Service,  the  State  Di- 
rector of  Selective  Service  shall  place  In  such 
file  a  written  statement  of  his  reasons  for 
taking  such  appeal. 

(c)  An  appeal  to  the  President  by  the 
registrant  shall  be  taken  by  filing  with  the 
local  board  a  written  notice  of  appteal.  Such 
notice  need  not  be  in  any  particular  form 
but  mxist  state  tbe  name  of  the  registrant 
and  the  fact  he  wishes  the  President  to  re- 
view the  determination  of  the  appeal  board. 

1637.3  Procedure  on  appeal  to  the 
President. 

(a)  When  an  appeal  to  the  President  is 
taken  by  the  Director  of  Selective  Service  or 
a  State  Director  of  Selective  Service,  the 
local  board  shall  notify  the  registrant  that 
the  ai^ieal  has  been  taken.  If  the  regis- 
trant's file  Is  In  the  local  board's  possession. 
It  shaU  forward  the  entire  file  to  the  State 
Director  of  Selective  Service  and  the  local 
board  shall  enter  on  the  Claasiflcation  Rec- 
ord (SSS  Form  102)  under  "Remarks"  the 
date  the  file  is  forwarded  or  th^ate  it  re- 
ceives notice  that  an  appeal  to  the  President 
has  been  taken. 

(b)  When  an  appeal  to  the  President  Is 
taken,  the  State  Director  of  Selective  Service 
shall  check  the  file  which  Is  in  his  pos- 
session or  which  is  forwarded  to  him  to  be 
sure  that  all  procedural  requirements  have 
been  properly  complied  with,  including  no- 
tice to  the  reglstrsnt  that  such  an  appeal 
has  been  taken,  and.  If  he  discovers  any  pro- 
cedural defects,  return  the  file  for  correction. 
If  any  Information  has  been  placed  In  the 
file  which  was  not  considered  by  the  local 
board  In  making  tbe  classification  from 
which  the  appeal  to  the  President  Is  taken, 
the  State  Director  of  Selective  Service  shall 
review  such  information  and,  if  he  is  of  the 
opinion  that  such  information,  tf  true,  would 
Justify  a  different  classlflcatlon  at  the  regis- 
trant, return  the  file  to  the  local  board  with 
Instructions  to  reopen  the  registrant's  classi- 
fication and  classify  the  registrant  anew. 

(c)  When  the  State  Director  of  Selective 
So'vloe  has  compiled  with  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (b)  of  this  section,  he  shall,  unless 
the  file  is  returned  to  the  local  board,  for- 
ward the  file  to  the  Director  of  Selective 
Service. 

(d)  Whenever  the  Director  or  State  Direc- 
tor ai^teals  to  the  President,  the  registrant 
shall  be  notified  by  his  local  board  in  writing 
of  the  action  and  Informed  that  if  he  desires 
to  appear  before  the  National  Board  he  must, 
within  16  days  from  tbe  date  on  the  letter  of 
notification,  request  such  an  i^xpearance  in 
writing,  addreased  to  his  local  board.  Such 
15-day  period  may  be  extended  by  the  local 
board  when  it  is  satisfied  that  the  regis- 
trant's failure  to  request  an  appearance 
within  such  period  was  due  to  some  cause 
beyond  bis  control.  The  local  boaxd  shall 
forthwith  notify  the  National  Board  of  the 
registrant's  request  to  vpptn  before  It. 
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(e)  If  the  registrant  is  taking  tbe  appeal, 
he  may  at  the  same  time  also  file  a  written 
request  with  the  local  board  to  appear  before 
the  National  Board.  The  local  board  shall 
ftHTthwlth  notify  tbe  National  Selective  serv- 
ice i^>peal  Board  of  such  request. 

1637.4  Procedures  of  the  Natl<xial  Selec- 
tive Service  Appeal  Board. 

(a)  An  appeal  to  the  President  is  deter- 
mined by  the  National  Board  by  its  classi- 
fication of  the  registrant. 

(b)  The  National  Board  shall  proceed 
forthwith  to  classify  any  registrant  who  has 
not  requested  a  personal  i^pearance  after 
tbe  spedfied  time  in  which  to  request  a 
personal  appearance  has  elapsed. 

(c)  Not  less  than  5  days  in  advance  of  the 
meeting  at  which  his  classification  will  be 
considered,  tbe  National  Board  shall  Inform 
any  registrant  who  has  requested  a  personal 
appearance  that  he  may  appear  at  such 
meeting  and  present  evidence,  other  than 
witnesses,  bearing  on  his  classification. 
ffiiould  the  registrant  fall  to  appear  at  such 
meeting,  except  for  good  cause  he  estab- 
lisbea  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  National 
Board,  he  shall  not  be  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  at  a  subsequent  meeting. 
The  registrant  must  file  a  written  statement 
of  the  reasons  tor  his  failure  to  appear  at 
his  scheduled  meeting  within  5  days  after 
such  failure  or  tbe  registrant  will  be  deemed 
to  have  waived  his  right  to  an  opportunity 
to  appear  at  a  subsequent  meeting.  Such  5- 
day  period  may  be  extended  by  the  National 
Board  when  it  Is  satisfied  that  the  regis- 
trant's failure  to  file  a  written  statement 
within  such  period  was  due  to  some  cause 
beyond  his  control. 

(d)  The  registrant  Is  entitled  to  15 
minutes  for  bis  personal  appearance.  The 
National  Board  may,  in  Its  discretion  ex- 
tend the  time  of  the  registrant's  personal 
appearance.  No  registrant  may  be  represented 
at  his  personal  appearance  before  the  Na- 
tional Board  by  anyone  acting  as  attorney  or 
legal  counsel.  The  registrant  shall  not  be 
entitled  to  present  witnesses. 

(e)  At  any  such  appearance,  the  regis- 
trant may  discuss  his  classlflcatlon,  may 
pcAnt  out  the  class  or  classes  in  which  he 
thinks  be  should  have  been  placed,  and 
may  direct  attention  to  any  information  in 
bis  flle  which  be  believes  the  local  board  has 
overlooked  or  to  which  he  believes  It  has  not 
given  sufficient  weight.  The  registrant  may 
present  such  further  Information  as  he 
believes  will  assist  the  National  Board  in 
determining  his  proper  classlflcatlon,  at  the 
time  he  requests  a  personal  i^pearance. 

(f )  The  National  Board  shall  classify  a  reg- 
istrant who  has  requested  a  personal  appear- 
ance before  the  National  Board,  (2)  he  has 
withdrew  bis  request  to  appear,  (3)  waived 
his  right  to  an  opportunity  to  appear,  or  (4) 
failed  to  appear  without  establishing  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  National  Botud  good  cause 
therefor.  When  a  registrant  appears  before 
the  National  Board,  only  those  members  of 
tbe  Board  before  whom  the  registrant  ap- 
peared shall  classify  him. 

(g)  In  reviewing  the  appeal  and  classifying 
the  registrant,  the  National  Board  shall  not 
receive  or  consider  any  information  other 
than  tbe  following: 

(1)  Information  contained  in  the  regis- 
trant's rectnd  received  from  the  local  board; 

(3)  Oeneral  information  concerning  eco- 
nomic, industrial,  and  social  conditions;  and 

(3)  Oral  statements  by  the  registrant  and 
written  evidence  submitted  by  him  to  the 
Natonal  Board  during  bis  personal  appear- 
ance. 

(h)  In  the  event  that  the  National  Board 
classifies  the  registrant  In  a  class  other  than 
that  he  requested  It  shall  record  Its  reasons 
therefor  in  his  flle.  Upon  the  receipt  by  the 
local  board  of  a  written  reqiMSt  by  the  reg- 
istrant mailed  within  30  days  after  the  mail- 
ing of  a  Notice  of  Classification  (SSS  Form 
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110)  in  accord  with  f  1627.6  It  shaU  furnish 
to  such  registrant  a  brief  statement  of  the 
reasons  for  the  decision  of  the  National 
Board. 

1637.5  File  to  be  returned  after  appeal  to 
the  President  is  decided. — ^When  the  appeal 
to  the  President  has  been  decided,  the  file 
shall  be  returned  to  the  local  board  through 
the  appropriate  State  Director  of  Selective 
Service. 

1627.6  Procedure  of  local  board  after  file  Is 
returned. — When  the  file  of  tbe  registrant  is 
received  by  tbe  local  board  It,  shall :  (a)  Mail 
a  Notice  of  Classification  (S88  Form  110)  to 
the  registrant  and  (b)  enter  on  the  Classifi- 
cation Record  (SSS  Form  102)  and  on  the 
Classification  Questionnaire  (SSS  Form  100) 
the  classification  given  the  registrant  by  the 
President  and  the  date  of  mailing  of  the  No- 
tice of  cnasslficaton  (SSS  Form  110). 

1627.7  Appeal  to  the  President  stays  In- 
duction.— ITie  local  board  shall  not  issue  an 
order  for  a  registrant  to  report  for  Induction 
either  during  the  period  afforded  the  regis- 
trant to  take  an  appeal  to  the  President  or 
during  the  period  such  api>eal  Is  pending. 
Any  order  to  report  for  Induction  which  has 
t>een  issued  during  either  of  such  perods  shall 
be  Ineffective  and  shall  be  canceled  by  tbe 
local  board.  Whenever  an  appeal  to  the  Presi- 
dent has  been  taken  by  a  person  entitled  to 
do  so.  any  order  to  report  for  Induction  which 
has  previously  been  Issued  to  the  registrants 
shall  be  Ineffective  and  shall  be  canceled  by 
tbe  local  board. 

Paet  1638 — ^Examination  of  Registeants 

1638.1  Who  wlU  be  examined. — (a)  Every 
registrant,  before  he  Is  ordered  to  report  for 
induction  or  ordered  to  perform  alternate 
service  contributing  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  national  health,  safety,  or  Interest,  shall 
have  his  acceptability  for  military  service 
determined  under  standards  of  acceptability 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
except  that  a  registrant  who  has  volunteered 
for  Induction  or  a  registrant  who  has  failed 
or  refused  to  report  for  and  submit  to  an 
armed  forces  examination  may  have  his 
acceptability  determined  at  the  time  he 
reports  for  Induction. 

(b)  The  Director  of  Selective  Service  shall 
prescribe  procedures  for  tbe  selection  and 
delivery  of  registrants  for  armed  forces 
examination. 

(c)  Based  on  lists  of  various  medical  con- 
ditions or  physical  defects  that  disqualify 
registrants  for  service  In  the  armed  forces, 
as  may  be  issued  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Surgeon  Oeneral  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army,  the  local  board,  under  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  the  Director  of  Selective 
Service  may  prescribe  shall  determine 
whether  a  registrant  who  has  or  who  may 
have  such  disqualifying  medical  condition  or 
defect  shall  be  delivered  for  an  armed  forces 
examination. 

1638.2  Preliminary  determination  of  ac- 
ceptability.— (a)  Whenever  the  local  board 
has  reason  to  believe  that  a  registrant  has  a 
disqualifying  medical  condition  or  physical 
defect  enumerated  in  the  list  described  in 
S  1638.1(c).  It  ShaU  determine  whether  (1) 
he  has  such  medical  condition  or  physical 
defect,  (3)  he  should  be  delivered  for  armed 
forces  examination,  or  (3)  only  the  medical 
Information  in  such  lei^trant's  file  together 
with  the  medical  advisor's  recommendation. 
If  applicable,  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  AFEBS 
for  review  and  determination.  In  mairing  this 
determination,  the  local  board  shaU  consider 
the  report  and  reoommendation,  if  availalde, 
of  a  medical  advisor  following  a  medical 
interview. 

,  1638.3  Registrants  to  be  given  medical  in- 
terview.— Whenever  the  local  board  is  of  the 
opinion  that  a  registrant  has  one  or  more  of 
the  disqualifying  medical  conditions  or  phys- 
ical defects  which  appear  in  the  list  described 
in  I  1638  1(c) ,  it  may  order  tbe  registrant  to 
present  himself  for  medical  interview  at  a 
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m>flclfle<l  time  and  place  by  mailing  to  suiih 
reglBtnmt  a  Notice  to  Registrant  to  Appckr 
for  Medical  Interview  (SS8  Form  210).  tt 
■ball  be  the  duty  of  tbe  registrant  to  prese:  it 
blmself  to  tbe  medical  advisor  to  tbe  lo<  tl 
board  at  tbe  time  and  place  designated  and  o 
submit  to  examination. 

1628.4  Dutlea  of  medical  advisors  to  lot  al 
board. — Tbe  medical  advisor  to  tbe  locU 
board  sball  (a)  give  eacb  registrant  who  pr  i- 
sents  himself  for  medical  Interview  such  e:  :- 
ami  nation  as  be  deems  necessary  to  dete  ■- 
mlue  whether  the  registrant  has  one  or  mo  "e 
Of  the  disqualifying  medical  conditions  or 
physical  defects  which  appear  in  tbe  list  d<  t- 
scrlbed  In  (  1628.1(c),  or  (b)  review  each  a'- 
fldavlt  of  a  reputable  physician  or  offlcl  J 
statement  of  a  representative  of  a  Federal  i  ir 
State  agency  referred  to  him  by  the  loc  A 
board.  No  laboratory  or  X-ray  work  aba  II 
be  authorized  but  reports  of  laboratory  (r 
X-ray  work  performed  previously  and  pr  - 
sented  by  the  registrant  may  be  given  coiisl<  - 
eration  by  the  medical  advisor.  From  such  ex- 
amination or  review,  the  medical  advisor  vo 
the  local  board  shall  determine  whether  tt  t 
registrant  has  one  or  more  of  tbe  dlsquallfj  - 
Ing  medical  conditions  of  physical  defect  i 
which  appear  In  tbe  list  described  in  i  1628  1 
(c)  and  shall  report  bis  findings  to  the  loci  1 
board. 

1628.5  Transfer  for  medical  interview.-- 
Any  registrant  who  has  received  a  Notice  1 1 
Registrant  to  Appear  for  Medical  Intervle''  r 
(SSS  Form  219)  and  who  is  so  far  from  hi  i 
own  local  board  that  presenting  himself  1 1 
the  medical  advisor  of  his  local  board  woul  I 
be  a  hardship  may  file  a  written  request  wltl  i 
the  local  board  having  Jurisdiction  of  the  are  t 
In  which  he  Is  at  that  time  located  for  hi ; 
transfer  for  medical  interview  to  that  loca 
board.  Tbe  local  board  with  which  the  re 
quest  for  transfer  for  medical  Interview  1 1 
filed  shall  forward  tbe  request    to  the  regis 
trant's  own  local  board. 

1628.6  Order  To  Report  for  Armed  Forcei 
Kzamlnatlon. — (a)  In  accordance  with  in 
structlons  of  tbe  Director  of  Selective  Service 
the  State  Director  of  Selecttve  Service  ahal 
periodically  Issue  to  eacb  local  board  In  hi 
State  an  Kzamlnatlon  Call  on  Local  Boan 
(SSS  Form  202)  for  registrants  to  be  dell 
ered  for  armed  forces  ezamlxMition  and 
time  and  place  fixed  for  their  delivery. 

(b)  A  local  board  member,  or  tbe  Ex< 
tlve  Secretary  or  clerk  If  so  authorized,  slull 
select  and  order  for  Armed  Forces  «rg«.imirn  . 
tlon  registrants  In  accordance  with  tbe  li  ■ 
•tructlons  of  the  Dlrectar  of  Selective  Serv  ■ 
Ice.  Tbe  date  specified  for  reporting  for  sue!  i 
examination  shall  be  at  least  15  days  aftc  ■ 
tbe  date  on  which  tbe  Order  to  Report  fa  ■ 
Armed  Forces  Examination  (SSS  Form  223 
Is  maUed.  except  that  a  registrant  who  ha  i 
volunteered  for  Induction  may  be  ordered  1 1 
report  for  such  examination  on  any  dat  i 
after  ha  baa  so  volunteered. 

(c)  llie  local  board  ahall  alao  order  tt  : 
armed  forces  examination  thoae  reglstranii 
who  have  not  attained  age  26  and  who  hai  e 
not  previously  had  such  an  examination,  wt  t> 
request  such  an  examination.  Requests  f  r 
examinations  miist  be  submitted  In  wrltli  g 
to   the  registrant's  local   board.   Hie   loc  H 
Isoard  shall  establish  a  specific  date  for  tl  e 
examination,  which  date  shall  be  within  1 0 
days  of  the  receipt  of  the  applicant's  requei  b, 
and  the  registrant  shall  be  given  written  m  i- 
tlce  thereof  at  least  15  days  prior  to  the  da  « 
of  such  examination.  A  registrant  ahall  ha' « 
the  right  to  receive  only  one  prelnductlon  e:  - 
amlnatlon  on  bis  own  request.  Thn  Direct)  r 
of  Selective   Service   may   temporarily   sus- 
pend thM  provisions  of  this  paragraph  for 
particular  States  or  particular  local  boardk 
If    he  determines  that  tb»  number  of  sucl 
requests.  If  granted,  would  adversely  affec 
the  processing  of  men  toward  Induction  o: 
would  Increase  the  total  workloads  of  thi 
respective  Armed  Torom  ■xamlnlng  and  KD' 
trance  Stations  beyond  their  c^>acltles.  £ 
any  registrant  U  fo\ind  acceptable  upon  sx 
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animation  at  his  request,  he  will  not  bs 
selected  for  Induction  until  his  random  se- 
quence niunber  is  reached. 

1628.7  Postponement  of  armed  forces  ex- 
amination.— The  Issuance  of  an  Order  to 
Report  for  Armed  Forces  Examination  (SSS 
Form  223)  may  be  delayed  or  the  forward- 
ing of  a  registrant  under  such  an  order  may 
be  postponed  to  the  same  extent  and  In  the 
same  manner  as  provided  In  1 1632.2  of  this 
chapter  with  reference  to  an  Order  to  Re- 
port for  Induction  (888  Form  252) ;  provided, 
that  any  such  delay  or  postponement  under 
the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  terminate 
whenever  the  local  board  determines  that 
the  Induction  of  the  registrant  is  Imminent. 
In  which  event  the  local  board  shall  order 
the  registrant  to  report  for  armed  forces  ex- 
amination. 

1628.8  Transfer  of  registrants  for  exam- 
ination.—  (a)  Any  registrant  who  has  re- 
ceived an  Order  to  Report  for  Armed  Forces 
Examination  (888  Form  223)  and  who  Is 
so  far  from  his  own  local  board  that  report- 
ing to  his  own  local  board  would  be  a  hard- 
ship may.  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  be  transferred  for  armed  forces 
examination  to  the  local  board  having  juris- 
diction of  the  area  In  which  he  Is  at  that 
time  located. 

(b)  Any  such  registrant  desiring  to  be  so 
transferred  shall  Immediately  report  to  the 
local  board  having  jurisdiction  of  the  area 
In  which  he  is  at  that  time  located,  present 
bis  Order  to  Report  for  Armed  Forces  Exam- 
ination (SSS  Form  223)  and  apply  for  trans- 
fer by  completing  Part  1  of  Transfer  for 
Armed  Forces  Examination  or  Induction 
(SSS  Form  230). 

(c)  The  registrant  shall  be  required  to 
report  In  accordance  with  the  Order  to  Re- 
port for  Armed  Forces  Examination  (SSS 
Form  233).  which  he  received  from  his  own 
local  board,  tf  his  application  for  transfer 
Is   disapproved. 

1628.9  Transfer  for  armed  forces  exam- 
ination directed  by  Director  of  Selective 
Service. — (a)  The  Director  of  Selective  Serv- 
ice may  direct  that  a  partlciOar  registrant 
or  a  registrant  who  comes  within  a  described 
group  of  registrants  be  transferred  for  armed 
forces  examination  to  such  local  board  or 
local  boards  as  he  shall  designate. 

1628.10  Duty  of  registrant  to  report  tor 
and  submit  to  armed  forces  examination. — 
(a)  When  the  local  board  malls  to  a  regis- 
trant an  Order  to  Report  for  Armed  Forces 
Examination  (SSS  Form  233) ,  It  shall  be  tbe 
duty  of  the  registrant  to  report  for  such 
examination  at  the  time  and  place  fixed  in 
such  order  unless,  after  the  date  the  Order 
to  Report  for  Armed  Forces  Examination 
(SSS  Form  233)  Is  mailed  tmd  prior  to  the 
time  fixed  therein  for  the  registrant  to  re- 
port for  his  armed  forces  examination,  the 
local  board  cancels  such  Order  to  Report  for 
Armed  Forces  Examination  (888  Form  223) 
or  postpones  that  time  when  such  registrant 
shall  so  report  and  advises  the  registrant  in 
writing  of  such  cancellation  at  postpone- 
ment. 

(b)  If  the  time  when  the  registrant  is 
ordered  to  report  for  armed  forces  examina- 
tion Is  postponed.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
registrant  to  report  for  armed  forces  exami- 
nation upon  the  termination  of  such  post- 
ponement and  he  shall  report  for  armed 
forces  examination  at  such  time  and  place 
as  may  be  fixed  by  the  local  board.  Regard- 
less of  the  time  when  or  the  circumstances 
imder  which  •  reglstrmnt  falls  to  report  for 
armed  forces  examination  when  It  Is  bis  duty 
to  do  so,  It  shall  thereafter  be  his  continu- 
ing duty  from  day  to  day  to  report  for  armed 
forces  examination  to  his  local  board  and  to 
each  tooal  board  whoee  area  he  enters  or  In 
whose  area  he  remains. 

(c)  Upon  reporting  for  armed  forces  exam- 
ination. It  shall  be  ttis  duty  of  tbe  registrant 
(1)  to  follow  the  Instructions  of  a  member, 
executive  secretary,  or  local  board  clerk  as 
to  tbe  manner  In  which  he  will  be  trans- 
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ported  to  the  location  where  his  armed  forces 
examination  will  take  place.  (2)  to  obey  the 
Instructions  of  the  leader  or  assistant  leaders 
appointed  for  the  group  being  forwarded  for 
armed  forces  examination,  (3)  to  appear  for 
and  submit  to  such  examination  as  the  com- 
manding officer  of  the  examining  station 
shall  direct,  and  (4)  to  follow  the  Instruc- 
tions of  a  member,  executive  secretary,  or 
clerk  of  the  local  board  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  he  will  be  transported  on  his  return 
trip  from  the  place  where  his  armed  forces 
examination  takes  place. 

Past   1630 — Volonteeks 

1630.1  Who  Uay  Volunteer. — (a)  Any 
registrant  who  has  attained  the  age  of  18 
years  and  who  has  not  attained  the  age  of 
26  years  may  volunteer  tat  Induction  Into  the 
Armed  Vatae*  by  comjAstlng  and  filing  with 
his  local  bofutl  an  Application  for  Voluntary 
Induction  (888  Form  254)  which  shall  be 
completed  and  filed  In  duplicate  if  he  has 
not  attained  the  age  of  18  years  and  6  months. 

(b)  Any  person  who  has  attained  the  age 
of  17  years  and  who  has  not  attained  the 
age  of  18  years  may  volunteer  for  Induction 
Into  the  Armed  Forces  by  completing  and 
filing  with  bis  local  board  two  copies  of  the 
Application  for  Voluntary  Induction  (SSS 
Form  264)  on  both  copies  of  which  tbe  con- 
sent to  his  Induction  has  been  signed  by  his 
parents  or  guardian. 

1630.2  Where  Person  May  Volunteer. — 
(a)  If  a  man  has  been  registered  and  desires 
to  volunteer  for  Induction,  he  may  so  volun- 
teer only  through  his  own  local  board.  If  a 
man  has  not  been  registered  and  desires  to 
volunteer  for  Induction,  he  may  register 
and  then  volunteer,  but  may  do  so  only 
through  the  local  board  having  jurisdiction 
of  the  area  in  which  his  place  of  residence 
Is  located. 

(b)  A  registrant  who  Is  so  far  from  his 
local  board  that  It  would  be  a  hardship  for 
him  to  appear  In  person  at  such  local  board 
In  order  to  volunteer  may  present  himself 
at  the  local  board  having  jurisdiction  of  the 
area  In  which  he  U  at  the  time  located,  and 
such  local  board  shall  assist  him  by  cor- 
reepondenoe  or  other  means  to  Ttdunteer 
through  his  own  local  board  to  the  end 
that  all  uncompleted  procedure  with  refer- 
ence to  such  man's  registration,  classifica- 
tion, selection,  and  Induction  may  b«  com- 
pleted as  soon  as  possible,  including  when 
necessary,  transfer  for  dasslflcatlon,  trans- 
fer for  physical  examination,  transfer  for 
delivery,  or  any  of  such  steps  which  may  be 
considered  proper  for  the  purpose. 

16303  Registration  of  Certain  Volun- 
teers.— (a)  If  a  person  who  is  required  to 
be  registered  but  who  has  faUed  to  register 
volunteers  for  induction,  he  shall  be  reg- 
istered and  shaU  be  given  a  selective  service 
number  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case 
of  a  late  registrant. 

(b)  If  a  person  not  required  to  be  reg- 
istered volunteers  for  Induction,  including 
a  person  who  volunteers  under  the  provi- 
sions of  paragraph  (b)  of  section  1630.1.  he 
shall  be  registered  and  shall  be  given  a 
selective  service  number  In  exactly  the  same 
manner  as  any  other  registrant. 

(c)  In  registering  the  volunteer,  the  local 
board  shall  follow  the  procedure  set  forth 
in  Part  1613  of  this  chapter,  and  the  local 
board  for  the  area  In  which  Is  located  the 
place  of  residence  of  the  registrant  Indicated 
in  item  2  of  the  Registration  Card  (SSS 
Form  1)  shall  have  jurisdiction  of  such 
registrant. 

16S0.4  Classification  of  Volunteers. — 
When  a  man  files  an  Application  for  Volun- 
tary Induction  (SSS  Form  264)  under  the 
provisions  of  section  1630.1.  he  shall  be 
classified  as  soon  as  possible  and  placed  in 
a  class  available  for  military  serrios  unless: 

(a)  Disregarding  all  other  grounds  for 
deferment,  he  woxild  be  classified  in  Class 
n-A.  Class  n-C.  or  Class  m-A; 

(b)  He  is  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  a  Oovsmor  of  a  SUte.  any  State 
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official  chosen  by  the  voters  of  the  entire 
State,  a  member  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  a  member  of  a  State  legisla- 
tive body,  or  a  judge  of  a  court  of  record 
of  the  United  States  or  of  a  State,  required 
to  be  deferred  by  law;  or 

(c)  He  is  found  to  be  physically,  men- 
tally, or  morally  not  qualified  f or  servioe  in 
the  Armed  Forces. 

Past  1631 — ^Allocatioh  op  iMinxcnoKg 
1631.  Random  selection  sequence  for  in- 
duction.— The  Director  of  Selective  Service 
shall  establish  a  random  selection  sequence 
for  induction.  Such  random  selection  se- 
quence will  be  established  by  a  drawing  to  be 
conducted  In  Washington.  D.C..  once  each 
year  on  a  date  the  Director  ahall  fix.  and 
shall  be  applied  nationwide.  Tbe  random 
selection  method  shall  use  365  days  or.  when 
appropriate.  366  days  to  represent  the  birth- 
days (month  and  day  only)  of  all  registrants 
who,  during  the  calendar  year  within  which 
occurs  the  date  fixed  for  tbe  drawing,  shall 
have  attained  their  19th  but  not  their  20th 
year  of  age.  The  drawing,  commencing  with 
the  first  day  selected  and  continuing  until 
ail  366  days  or.  when  appropriate,  366  days 
are  drawn,  shall  be  accomplished  Impar- 
tially. The  random  selection  sequence  thus 
obtained  shall,  in  accordance  with  the  Selec- 
tive Service  Regulations,  determine  the  order 
of  selection  of  such  registrants.  The  random 
sequence  ntunber  thus  determined  for  any 
regUtrant  shall  apply  to  him  so  long  as  he 
remains  subject  to  Induction  for  military 
training  and  service  by  random  selection.  A 
random  sequence  number  established  fcH'  a 
registrant  ^all  be  equivalent,  for  purposes 
of  selection,  to  the  same  random  sequence 
established  for  other  registrants  In  other 
drawings,  including  tbe  drawings  of  Decem- 
ber 1,  1969,  and  of  July  1.  1970,  and  the  ran- 
dom selection  sequences  obtained  In  those 
drawings  shall  continue  to  determine  the 
order  of  selection  of  the  registrants  covered 
thereby  In  accordance  with  the  Selective 
Service  Regulations.  Selection  among  regis- 
trants who  have  the  same  random  sequence 
number  shall  be  based  upon  the  supple- 
mental drawing  conducted  December  1,  1969, 
which  determined  alphabetically  a  random 
selection   sequence    by    name. 

1631  Ji.  Allocation  of  inductions  imder  ran- 
dom selection. — When  persons  are  selected 
for  training  and  service  in  accordance  with 
random  selection,  allocations  of  Inductions 
shall  be  placed  under  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  the  Director  of  Selective  Service 
may  prescribe. 

1631.3.  Calls  by  the  Secrertary  of  Defense. — 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  from  time  to 
time  place  with  the  Director  of  Selective 
Service  a  call  or  requisition  for  men  required 
for  induction  into  tbe  Armed  Forces.  The 
Secretary  of  Defense  may  also  from  time  to 
time  place  with  tbe  Director  of  Selective 
Service  a  call  or  requisition  for  men  in  any 
medical,  dental,  or  allied  specialist  category 
required  for  induction  Into  tbe  Armed 
Forces. 

1631.4.  Allocations  by  the  Director  of  Se- 
lective Service. —  (a)  The  Director  of  Selective 
Service  shall,  \xpou  receipt  of  a  call  or  requi- 
sition from  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  men 
to  be  Inducted  into  the  Armed  Forces,  issue 
a  call  or  requisition  to  the  several  States. 

(b)  Upon  receipt  of  a  call  or  requisition 
from  tbe  Secretary  of  Defense  for  men  In  a 
medical,  dental,  or  allied  specialist  category 
to  be  inducted  Into  the  Armed  Forces,  the 
Director  of  Selective  Servioe  shall  Issue  a  call 
or  requisition  to  the  several  States. 

1631.5  Allocations  by  State  Director  of 
Selective  Service. — Tbe  State  Director  of  Se- 
lective Service  shaU  direct  each  local  board 
to  select  and  deliver  men  for  induction  In 
accordance  with  the  rules  and  regulations  as 
tbe  Director  of  Selective  Service  may  pre- 
scribe. 

1631.6  Action  by  local  board  upon  receipt 
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of  allocation. — (a)  When  an  allocation  is  re- 
ceived from  the  Stats  Director  of  Selective 
Service,  the  Executive  Secretary  or  clerk.  If  so 
authorized,  or  a  local  board  member  shall 
select  as  provided  herein,  and  Issue  orders  to 
report  for  Induction  to  those  men  required 
to  fill  the  call  from  among  Its  registrants  who 
have  been  dasslfled  in  Class  1-A  or  Class 
1-A-O  and  have  been  found  acceptaUe  for 
service  In  the  Armed  Forces  and  to  whom  a 
Statement  of  Acceptability  (DD  Form  62) 
has  been  mailed:  Provided,  That  notwith- 
standing Part  1638  or  any  other  provision 
of  these  regulations,  when  a  registrant  in 
whatever  classification  has  refused  or  other- 
wise failed  to  comply  with  an  order  of  his 
local  board  to  report  for  and  submit  to  an 
Armed  Forces  examination,  he  may.  after 
he  Is  reclassified  Into  Class  1-A  or  1-A-O  be 
selected  and  ordered  to  r^mrt  for  induction 
even  though  he  has  not  been  found  accept- 
able for  service  In  the  Armed  Forces  and  a 
Statement  of  Acceptability  (DD  Form  62) 
has  not  been  mailed  to  him.  and  in  such  case 
the  Armed  Forces  examination  shall  be  per- 
formed after  he  has  reported  for  Induction 
as  ordered  and  he  sball  not  be  Inducted 
until  his  BcceptabUlty  has  been  satisfactorily 
determined:  Provided  further.  That  a  regis- 
trant who  has  volunteered  for  Induction  may 
be  selected  and  ordered  to  report  for  induc- 
tion to  fill  an  Induction  call  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  he  has  not  been  found  ac- 
ceptable for  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  and 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  a  Statement  of 
Acceptability  (DD  Form  62)  has  been  mailed 
to  him,  but  in  such  case  the  Armed  Forces 
examination  shall  be  performed  after  he  has 
reported  for  Induction  as  ordered  and  he 
shall  not  be  Inducted  until  his  acceptability 
has  been  satisfactorily  determined. 

(b)  Registrant  shall  be  selected  and  or- 
dered to  report  for  Induction  In  tbe  follow- 
ing categories  and  In  the  order  indicated: 

(1)  Volunteers  who  have  not  attained  the 
age  of  26  years  in  the  sequence  In  which  they 
have  volunteered  for  Induction. 

(2)  Non volunteers  in  the  Extended  Prior- 
ity Selection  Group  in  the  order  of  their  ran- 
dom selection  procedures  prescribed  in  ac- 
cordance with  {  1631.1. 

(3)  Non  volunteers  In  the  First  Priority 
Selection  Oroup  In  the  order  of  their 
random  sequence  number  established  by 
random  selection  procedures  prescribed  In 
accordance  with  i  1631.1. 

(4)  Non  volunteers  in  each  of  the  lower 
priority  selection  groups,  in  turn,  within  the 
group  in  the  order  of  their  random  sequence 
number  established  by  random  selection  pro- 
cedures prescribed  In  accordance  with 
i  1631.1. 

(5)  Non  volunteers  who  have  attained  the 
age  of  19  years  during  the  calendar  year  but 
who  have  not  attained  the  age  of  20  years.  In 
tbe  order  of  their  dates  of  birth  with  the  old- 
est being  selected  first. 

(6)  Nonvolunteers  who  have  attained  the 
age  of  26  years  In  the  order  of  their  dates  of 
birth  with  the  youngest  being  selected  first. 

(7)  Nonvolunteers  who  have  attained  the 
age  of  18  years  and  6  months  and  who  have 
not  attained  tbe  age  of  10  years  In  tbe  or- 
der of  their  dates  of  birth  with  tbe  oldest 
being  selected  first. 

(c)  Definitions: 

(1)  Extended  Priority  Selection  Oroup  con- 
sists of  registrants  who  on  December  31  were 
members  of  the  First  Priority  Selection 
Oroup  whoee  random  sequence  number  had 
been  reached  but  who  had  not  been  Issued 
orders  to  report  for  induction. 

(2)  First  Priority  Selection  Oroup: 

(I)  1970.  In  the  calendar  year  1070.  non- 
volxmteers  in  Class  1-A.  l-A-O,  or  l-O  bom 
on  or  after  January  1,  1944,  and  on  or  be- 
fore December  31,  1860.  who  have  not  at- 
tained the  26th  anniversary  of  the  dates  of 
their  birth. 

(II)  1971  and  later  yeart.  In  the  calendar 
year  1971  and  each  calendar  year  thereafter. 
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nonvolunteers  In  Class  1-A,  Class  1-A-O, 
Class  l-O  or  Class  l-n  who  prior  to  January 
of  each  such  calendar  year  have  attained  the 
age  of  19  years  but  not  of  20  years  and  non- 
volunteers  who  prior  to  January  l  of  each 
sucL  calendar  year  have  attained  the  age  of 
19  but  not  of  26  years  and  who  during  that 
year  are  classified  into  Class  1-A.  Class  1-A-O. 
Class  l-O  or  Class  1-H. 

(3)  Lower  priority  selection  groups:  One 
or  more  priority  selection  groups  lower  than 
the  First  Priority  Selection  Group  In  a  given 
year. 

(4)  "Reached"  random  sequence  number: 
A  registrant's  random  sequence  number  will 
be  deemed  to  have  been  "reached"  if  such 
number  is  equal  to  or  lower  than  tbe  random 
sequence  number  set  by  the  Director  of  Se- 
lective Servioe  or  the  highest  random  se- 
quence number  to  be  ordered  for  Induction 
for  that  calendar  year  for  any  registrant  in 
that  priority  selection  group. 

(d)  Procedures: 

(1)  Local  boards  shall  identify  registrants 
m  tbe  appropriate  groups  as  provided  In  this 
section. 

(2)  Members  of  the  First  Priority  Selection 
Oroup  on  December  31  In  any  calendar  year 
whose  random  sequence  numbers  have  not 
been  reached  by  that  date,  or  members  of 
any  subgroup  which  was  not  reached  during 
such  calendar  year,  shall  be  assigned  to  the 
priority  selection  group  which  is  next  below 
tbe  First  Priority  Selection  Group  for  the 
immediately  succeeding  calendar  year. 

(3)  On  December  31  of  each  year,  each 
priority  selection  group  below  the  first  prior- 
ity selection  group  sball  be  reduced  one  step 
further  In  priority.  In  this  manner  the  second 
priority  selection  group  would  become  tbe 
third,  the  third  would  become  the  fourth, 
and  80  on. 

(4)  Members  of  the  First  Priority  Selection 
Oroup  on  December  31  In  any  calendar  year 
whose  random  sequence  niimber  had  been 
reached  but  who  had  not  been  issued  order 
to  report  for  Induction  during  tbe  calendar 
year  shall  be  assigned  to  the  Extended  Plorlty 
Selection  Group  for  the  Immediately  succeed- 
ing calendar  year. 

(6)  Members  of  tbe  Extended  Priority  Se- 
lection Group  who  have  not  been  Issued  or- 
ders to  report  for  Induction  and  originally 
scheduled  for  a  date  prior  to  April  1  shall 
forthwith  be  assigned  to  the  lower  priority 
selection  group  to  which  they  would  have 
been  assigned  had  they  never  been  assigned 
to  the  Extended  Priority  Selection  Group; 
except  that  members  of  the  Extended  Prior- 
ity Selection  Oroup  who  would  have  been 
ordered  to  report  for  induction  to  fill  the 
last  call  In  the  first  quarter  of  the  calendar 
year  but  who  could  not  be  issued  orders  shall 
remain  in  tbe  Extended  Priority  Selection 
Oroup  and  shall  be  ordered  to  report  for  In- 
duction as  soon  as  practicable.  Circumstances 
which  would  prevent  such  an  order  shall  in- 
clude but  not  be  limited  to  those  arising 
from  a  personal  appearance,  appeal,  pre-ln- 
duction  physical  examination,  reconsidera- 
tion, judicial  proceeding,  or  inability  of  the 
local  boud  to  act. 

(6)  Any  registrant  assigned  to  a  lower 
priority  selection  group  or  the  Extended 
Priority  Selection  Oroup,  who  while  in  such 
priority  selection  group  receives  a  deferment 
or  exemption,  and  who  subsequently  is  re- 
classified into  Class  1-A,  Class  1-A-O,  or 
Class  l-n,  shall  be  assigned  to  the  priority 
selection  group  which,  at  tbe  time  of  such 
reclassification,  Is  In  tbe  same  corresponding 
]x>Bltlon  as  was  the  priority  selection  group 
of  which  he  was  a  member  when  he  received 
such  deferment  or  exemption. 

(7)  A  registrant  in  category  (b)  (2).  (3). 
or  (4)  (pctfagraph  (b)  (2),  (3>.or  (4)  of  this 
section)  can  be  Inducted  under  thoee  provi- 
sions after  he  has  attained  the  age  of  26  only 
if  he  has  extended  liability  and  has  been 
Issued  an  order  to  repcrt  for  Induction  prior 
to  such  birthday. 
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(8)  Wltbln  category  (3)  and  (4)  listed  la 
(b)  (pM»gr»pli  (b)  (3)  or  (4)  ol  this  seci- 
tlon)  there  sbaU  be  a  subgroup  oonBlstlng  ($ 
registraivtA  who  have  a  wUe  wbom  they  maii- 
rled  on  <»-  before  Axigust  36,  1966.  and  wlti 
whom  they  maintain  a  bona  fide  family  rela  - 
tlonshlp  In  their  homee.  RegUtrants  In  an|r 
such  BUbgr<Aip  shall  be  subject  In  all  re- 
spects to  this  section  except  that  they  aha  1 
be  selected  after  other  registrants  In  the 
group  of  which  that  subgroup  Is  a  part. 

1631.7  ReglstranU  who  shall  be  Inducte  1 
without  calls. — (a)  Notwithstanding  an^ 
other  provision  of  the  regulations  In  thl  i 
chapter,  any  registrant  enlisted  or  appolnte  1 
after  October  4,  1961.  in  the  Ready  Reserve 
of  any  reserve  component  of  the  Aime  1 
Forces  (other  than  under  section  611(b)  <f 
title  10,  United  States  Code),  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard,  or  the  Air  National  Ouard,  prlAr 
to  attaining  the  age  of  36  years,  or  any  regis- 
trant enlisted  or  appointed  In  the  Army  Na- 
tional Ouard  or  the  Air  National  Guard 
prior  to  attaining  the  age  of  18  years  asd 
6  months  and  prior  to  September  3,  1903, 
and  deferred  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 6(c)(3)(A)  of  the  Military  Selective 
Service  Act  which  were  In  effect  prior 
September  3,  1963.  or  any  registrant  enlist 
In  the  Ready  Reserve  of  any  reserve  com 
nent  of  the  Armed  Porces  prior  to  attaint: 
the  age  of  18  years  and  6  months  and  prl 
to  August  1.  1963,  and  deferred  under  se' 
tlon  363  of  the  Armed  Forces  Reserve  Act 
1953,  as  amended,  who  falls  to  serve  satis- 
factorily during  his  obligated  period  of  serv- 
ice as  a  member  of  such  Ready  Reserve  it 
National  Ouard  or  the  Ready  Reserve  of  an- 
other reserve  component  or  the  Natlon4l 
Ouard  of  which  he  becomes  a  member 
certified  by  the  respective  armed  force,  shi 
be  ordered  to  report  for  induction  by 
local  board  regardless  of  the  class  In  whl^h 
he  Is  classified  and  without  changing 
classification.  Any  registrant  who  Is  ordei 
to  report  for  Induction  under  this  paragra; 
shall  be  forwarded  for  Induction  at  the  n^st 
time  the  local  board  Is  forwarding  other  r<  g- 
Istrants  for  Induction  or  at  any  prior  tliie 
when  special  arrangements  have  been  male 
with  the  Induction  station,  without  any  calls 
being  made  for  the  delivery  of  such  reg  s- 
trants.  Whenever  the  local  board  desires  to 
deliver  such  a  registrant  specially.  It  sh  kll 
request  the  State  Director  of  Selection  Sei  v- 
Ice  to  make  the  special  arrangements  for  t  be 
time  and  place  at  which  the  registrant  n  ty 
be  delivered  for  induction. 

(b)  At  the  Induction  station,  each  reg  s- 
trant  who  Is  forwarded  for  Induction  un<  ler 
paragraph  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  m- 
ducted  Into  the  armed  force  of  which  Ibe 
reserve  component  In  which  the  registrant  la 
a  member  Is  a  part. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  any  registrant  who  has  failed  I  or 
refused  to  report  for  Induction  shall  con- 
tinue to  remain  liable  for  induction  and 
when  available  shall  be  immediately  In- 
ducted. 

Pakt  1633 — Dklxvkbt  awd  iNDVcnoN  Okni  ial 

16^.1  Order  to  Report  for  Inductloi  i. — 
(a)  Immediately  upon  determining  wtlch 
men  are  to  report  for  Induction,  the  1(  K:al 
board  shall  prepare  for  each  man  an  Oi  der 
to  Report  for  Induction  (SSS  Form  3)3). 
The  date  specified  to  report  for  Indue  ton 
shall  be  at  least  30  days  after  the  date  on 
which  the  Order  to  Report  for  Induction 
(888  Form  363)  Is  mailed,  except  that  a 
registrant  who  has  volunteered  for  Inc  uc- 
tlon  may  be  ordered  to  report  for  ln(  uc- 
tlon  on  any  date  after  he  has  so  voluntee  red. 

(b)  Any  registrant  who  has  been  ord<  red 
for  induction  and  who  la  distant  from  his 
local  board  of  origin,  must  report  at  the  t  me 
and  place  specified  on  the  notice  ordei  log 
hiVn  for  induction,  unless  he  voluntarily  s  xb- 
mlts   to    processing    for    induction   at    fny 
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Armed  Forces  Kiamlnlng  and  Xntranoe  Sta- 
tion and  is  actually  inducted  into  the  Armed 
Forces  on  or  before  the  third  day  prior  to  the 
day  that  be  waa  required  to  report  in  ac- 
cordance with  hia  local  board's  induction 
order. 

(c)  If  the  registrant  U  inducted  or  if  the 
registrant  is  found  not  qualified  for  Induc- 
tion pursviant  to  paragraph  (b)  thereof,  the 
Armed  Forces  Kzaminlng  and  Entrance  Sta- 
tion shall  inform  the  local  board  which  or- 
dered the  regUtrant  for  induction  of  such 
event,  and  In  either  even  the  registrant  shall 
not  be  required  to  comply  with  the  local 
board's  order. 

1633.3  Postponement  of  Induction. — (a) 
In  case  of  death  of  a  member  of  the  regis- 
trant's immediate  family,  extreme  emergency 
Involving  a  member  of  the  registrant's  im- 
mediate family,  serious  Illness  of  the  regis- 
trant, or  other  emergency  beyond  the  regis- 
trant's control,  the  local  board  may,  after 
the  Order  to  Report  for  Induction  (SSS 
Form  363)  has  been  issued,  postpone  untU  a 
date  certain  the  time  when  such  registrant 
shall  report  but  such  data  shall  not  be  latar 
than  60  days  from  the  data  of  such  post- 
ponement. In  case  of  Imperative  necessity, 
the  local  board  may  grant  one  further  post- 
ponement to  a  data  certain  but  such  data 
shall  not  be  latar  than  00  days  from  the  data 
of  such  postponement. 

( b )  The  Director  of  Selective  Service  or  any 
Stata  Director  of  Selective  Service  (as  ta 
reglstranta  registered  within  his  Stata)  may, 
for  a  good  cause,  at  any  time  prior  ta  the 
Issuance  of  an  Order  to  Report  for  Induction 
(SSS  Form  363),  postpone  the  Issuance  of 
such  order  until  such  time  as  he  may  deem 
advisable,  or  the  Director  oT  Selective  Service 
or  any  Stata  Director  of  Selective  Service  (as 
to  reglstranta  registered  within  his  Stata) 
may,  for  good  cause,  at  any  time  aftar  the  is- 
suance of  an  Order  to  Report  for  Induction 
(SSS  Form  253) .  postpone  the  Induction  of  a 
registrant  until  such  time  as  he  may  deem 
advisable. 

(c)  The  local  board  shall  postpone  the 
Induction  of  a  registrant  In  accord  with  sec- 
tion 6(1)  (1)  or  section  6(1)  (3)  of  the  MUltary 
Selective  Service  Act. 

(d)  The  local  board  shall  Issue  to  each  reg- 
istrant whose  induction  is  postponed  a  Post- 
ponement of  Induction  (SSS  Form  364).  A 
copy  of  such  form  shall  be  msdled  to  the 
Stata  Director  ot  SelecUve  Service,  and  a 
cc^y  filed  In  the  reglstranta  Cover  Sheet 
(SSS  Form  101).  The  local  board  shall  nota 
the  data  of  the  granting  of  the  postponement 
and  the  data  of  Ita  expiration  In  the  "Re- 
marks" column  of  the  Classification  Record 
(SSS  Form  103) . 

(e)  A  postponement  authorized  in  para- 
graph (b)  or  (c)  of  this  section  in  excess  of 
40  days  or  without  limit  may  be  tarmlnated 
when  the  Issuing  authority  so  dlrecta  and 
upon  not  less  than  30  days  nor  more  than 
40  days  notice  to  the  registrant.  The  regis- 
trant Shall  then  report  for  induction  at  cucli 
time  and  place  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  local 
board. 

(f )  No  registrant  i^kmb  Induction  has  l>een 
postponed  shaU  be  inducted  into  the  Armed 
Forces  during  the  period  of  any  such  post- 
ponemeixt.  A  postponement  of  induction  shall 
not  render  invslid  the  Order  to  Report  for 
Induction  (SSS  Form  353.  which  has  been 
Issued  to  the  registrant  but  shall  operata  only 
to  postpone  the  reporting  data  and  the  reg- 
istrant shall  report  on  the  new  data  without 
having  Issued  to  blm  a  new  Order  to  Report 
for  InducUon  (SSS  Form  363) . 
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1633.9  Certain  Registranto  May  Request 
Transfer  for  Induction. — Rescinded. 

1633.10  Transfer  for  Induction  Directed 
by  Director  of  Selective  Service. — (a)  The 
Director  of  Selective  Service  may  direct  that 
a  particular  registrant  or  a  registrant  who 
comes  within  a  described  group  of  reglstranta 


be  transferred  for  induction  to  such  local 
board  or  local  boards  as  he  shall  designsto. 

(b)  Whensver  the  Director  of  Selsctivs 
Service  has  directed  that  a  registrant  shall 
be  transferred  for  induction,  the  registrant's 
own  local  board  or  the  clerk  thereof  shall  take 
the  following  actions: 

(1)  Prepare  in  quadruplicate  Transfer  for 
Armed  Forces  Physical  Examination  or  In- 
duction (SSS  Form  330)  by  inserting  in  Part 
1  the  data,  the  name,  selective  service  num- 
ber, and  present  address  of  the  registrant,  the 
name  and  address  of  the  local  board  to  which 
the  registrant  Is  transferred,  and  the  words 
"Transferred  for  Induction  by  direction  of 
the  Director  of  Selective  Service"  and  by  com- 
pleting Part  3  of  the  form. 

(3)  Mall  one  copy  of  Transfer  for  Armed 
Forces  Physical  Examination  or  Induction 
(888  Form  330)  to  Its  Stata  Director  of  Selec- 
tive Service  and  file  one  copy  In  the  regis- 
trant's Cover  Sheet  (SSS  Form  101). 

(3)  Mall  to  the  local  board  to  which  the 
registrant  Is  transferred  for  lnductl<xi  the 
original  and  one  copy  of  Transfer  for  Armed 
Forces  Physical  Examination  or  Induction 
(SSS  Form  230) ,  the  original  and  three  copies 
of  the  Record  of  Induction  (DD  Form  47) .  all 
other  records  referred  to  In  subparagraph  (2) 
of  paragraph  (a)  of  section  1632.8.  and  any 
other  records  designated  by  the  Director  of 
Selective  Service. 

(4)  Enter  a  notation  that  the  registrant 
has  been  transferred  in  the  "Remarks"  col- 
umn of  the  Classification  Record  (888  Form 
103). 

(c)  When  the  local  board  to  which  the 
registrant  has  been  transferred  for  induction 
receives  the  papers  from  the  registrant's  own 
local  board,  as  provided  In  paragraph  (b)  of 
this  section.  It  shall  proceed  to  deliver  him  for 
Induction  as  soon  as  ^nctlcable. 

INDUCTION 

1633.14  XXity  of  Registrant  to  Report  for 
and  Submit  to  Induction. — (a)  When  the 
local  board  orders  the  registrant  for  Induc- 
tion It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  registrant  to 
report  for  induction  at  the  time  and  place 
ordered  by  the  local  t>oard.  If  the  time  when 
the  registrant  is  ordered  to  report  for  induc- 
tion is  pos^raned.  It  shall  be  the  continuing 
duty  of  the  registrant  to  report  for  Induc- 
tion at  such  Ume  and  place  as  may  be  ordered 
by  the  local  board.  Regardless  of  the  time 
when  or  the  drcimutances  under  which  a 
registrant  fails  to  report  for  induction  when 
It  Is  bis  duty  to  do  so.  It  shall  thereafter  be 
his  continuing  duty  from  day  to  day  to  re- 
port for  Induction  to  his  local  board. 

(b)  Upon  reporting  for  his  scheduled  In- 
duction as  ordered  by  his  local  board,  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  registrant  (1)  to  follow 
the  instructions  of  a  member  or  clerk  of  the 
local  board  as  to  the  manner  in  which  he 
Bhall  l)e  transported  to  the  location  where 
his  induction  will  be  accomplished,  (3)  to 
obey  the  instructions  of  the  leader  or  assist- 
ant leaders  ^pointed  for  the  group  being 
forwarded  for  Induction,  (3)  to  appear  at 
the  place  where  his  Induction  will  be  ac- 
complished. (4)  to  obey  the  orders  of  the 
representatives  of  the  Armed  Forces  while 
at  the  place  where  his  Induction  will  be  ac- 
complished, (6)  to  submit  to  induction,  and 
(6)  if  he  is  found  not  qualified  for  induc- 
tion, to  follow  the  Instructions  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Armed  Forces  as  to  the 
manner  In  which  he  will  be  transported  on 
his  return  trip  to  the  local  board. 

1633.16  Forwarding  Reglstranta  for  In- 
duction.— When  the  reglstranta  who  are  to 
be  forwarded  for  Induction  have  assembled, 
the  local  board  shall  proceed  as  follows: 

(a)  The  roll  shall  be  called,  using  the  pre- 
viously prepared  Delivery  List  (888  Form 
361 )  and  noting  any  absences  thereon  in  the 
"Remarks"  column.  If  any  registrant  faUs  to 
report  for  delivery,  falls  to  report  at  the 
place  of  Induction,  Is  transferred  to  another 
local   board   for  delivery,  or  is  found  not 
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qualified  for  induction,  the  local  board  shall 
not  furnish  a  replacement  for  such  regis- 
trant. 

(b)  A  leader  and  assistant  leaders  shall 
be  i4>pointed  and  each  given  a  completed 
Appointment  of  Leadfer  or  Assistant  Leader 
(888  Form  340) .  Leaders  and  assistant  lead- 
ers shall  have  such  authority  as  Is  necessary 
to  deliver  the  group  to  the  place  of  induction. 

(c)  The  leader  shaU  be  given  the  following 
In  a  sealed  packet: 

(1)  The  original  and  two  copies  of  the  De- 
livery List  (888  Form  361 ) . 

(3)  For  each  registrant  being  forwarded, 
the  original  and  three  copies  of  the  Record 
of  Induction  (DD  Form  47) ,  all  other  records 
referred  to  In  subparagraph  (3)  of  paragraph 
(a)  of  section  1633.6.  and  any  other  records 
designated  by  the  Director  of  Selective 
Service. 

(d)  When  it  is  necessary,  teavel  ticketa  or 
transportation  requests,  and  meal  and  lodg- 
ing requests  for  the  group,  covering  their 
trip  to  the  place  of  induction,  shall  be  Issued. 
The  leader  shall  be  Instructed  to  deliver  the 
sealed  packet  containing  the  original  and 
two  copies  of  the  Delivery  List  (888  Form 
361),  the  originals  and  three  copies  of  the 
Record  of  Induction  (DD  Form  47),  and  all 
other  information  concerning  the  reglstranta 
In  the  group  to  the  commanding  officer  of 
the  induction  station  or  to  his  representa- 
tive. 

(e)  The  local  l>oard  shall  Inform  all  regls- 
tranta In  the  group,  who  are  reporting  for 
scheduled  inductions  as  ordered  by  their  local 
boards,  that  it  Is  their  duty  to  obey  the  in- 
structions of  the  leader  or  assistant  leaders 
during  the  time  they  are  going  to  the  place 
of  Induction;  that  they  will  be  met  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Armed  Forces  at  the  place 
of  induction;  that  while  they  are  at  the  place 
of  Induction  they  will  be  subject  to  and 
must  obey  the  orders  of  the  representatives 
of  the  Armed  Forces;  that  they  must  present 
themselves  for  and  submit  to  induction;  and 
that,  if  they  are  found  not  qualified  for  in- 
duction, the  representatives  of  the  Armed 
Forces  will,  to  the  extant  prescribed  by  the 
regiilatlons  of  the  Armed  Forces,  provide 
transportation  and  subelstanoe  for  their  re- 
turn trip. 

(f )  The  local  board  shall  mall  one  copy  of 
the  Delivery  List  (SSS  Form  361)  to  the 
Stata  Director  of  Selective  Service  and  shall 
file  one  copy. 

1633.16  Induction. — ^At  the  induction  sta- 
tion the  selected  men  who  have  been  for- 
warded for  induction  and  found  qualified 
will  be  Inducted  into  the  Armed  Forces. 

DISPOSITION  or  Escoaos 
1633.30  Records  Returned  to  Local 
Board. — (a)  The  commanding  officer  of  the 
Induction  station  will  return  to  the  local 
board  the  following  docimnenta  concerning 
reglstranta  forwarded  for  induction: 

(1)  The  original  Delivery  Ust  (888  Form 
361),  indicating  in  coliunn  4  the  disposition 
of  each  registrant  forwarded  for  Induction. 

(2)  For  each  registrant  Inducted,  a  copy 
of  the  Record  of  Induction  (DD  Form  47),  a 
copy  of  the  Report  of  Medical  Examination 
(Standard  Form  88),  and  any  previous  rec- 
ords of  induction  and  reporta  of  medical 
examinations  submitted. 

(3)  For  each  registrant  fotmd  not  qualified 
for  service  in  the  Armed  Forces,  the  original 
and  one  copy  of  the  Record  of  Induction 
{jyo  Form  47) ,  the  original  Report  of  Medi- 
cal Examination  (Standard  Form  88),  one 
copy  of  the  Report  of  Medical  History 
(Standard  Form  89),  and  one  copy  of  the 
Application  for  Volimtary  Induction  (888 
Form  264)  submitted. 

(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  sec- 
tion 1633.10,  the  local  board,  upon  receipt  of 
the  documenta  described  in  paragraph  (a) 
of  this  section,  shall  take  the  following 
action: 

(1)  FUe  the  original  Delivery  List  (SSS 
Fbrm  261). 
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(3)  For  each  regtstrant  Inducted,  file  the 
capj  of  the  Bsoord  of  Induction  (DD  Form 
47)  and  the  copy  of  the  Report  of  Medical 
Examination  (Standard  Form  88)  in  the 
Cover  Sheet  (888  Form  101 ) . 

(3)  For  each  registrant  found  not  qualified 
for  service  in  the  Armed  Forces,  file  the 
original  Record  of  Induction  (DD  Form  47) , 
the  original  Report  of  Medical  Examination 
(Standard  Form  88),  the  copy  of  the  Report 
of  Medical  History  (Standard  Form  89) ,  and 
any  copy  of  the  implication  for  Voluntary 
Induction  (888  Form  354)  in  the  Cover 
Sheet  (888  Form  101)  and  forward  to  the 
Stata  Director  of  Selective  Service  the  copy 
of  the  Record  of  Induction  (DD  Form  47) . 

1633.31  DlqMsiUoD  of  Othe/  Records  by 
the  Armed  Forces. — ^Tbe  commanding  officer 
of  ths  induotion  station  will  dispose  of  the 
documenta  described  below  concerning  reg- 
lstranta forwarded  for  induction  as  follows: 

(a)  For  each  registrant  inducted,  retain 
the  original  and  two  copies  of  the  Record  of 
Induction  (DD  Form  47),  the  original  and 
two  copies  of  the  Report  of  Medical  Exami- 
nation (Standard  Form  88)  together  with  any 
X-iay  litnt^  two  copies  of  the  Report  of  Medi- 
cal History  (Standard  Form  89) .  and  any  copy 
of  the  Application  for  Voluntary  Induction 
(888  Form  264)  submitted. 

(b)  For  each  registrant  found  not  quaU- 
fled  for  service  in  the  Armed  Forces,  retain 
two  ct^iee  of  the  Record  of  Induction  (DD 
Form  47),  one  copy  of  the  Report  of  Medi- 
cal Examination  (Standard  Form  88)  togeth- 
er with  any  X-ray  film,  and  one  copy  of  the 
Report  of  Medical  History  (Standard  Form 
89). 

(c)  Retain  one  copy  of  the  Delivery  List 
(SSS  Form  361). 

(d)  Forward  one  copy  of  the  Delivery  List 
(SSS  Form  361)  to  the  State  Director  of 
Selective  Service. 

axciASSincATioN 

1633.30  Classification  of  Reglstranta  In- 
ducted or  Finally  Found  Not  Qualified. — 
Upon  receiving  notice  from  the  induction 
station  that  a  selected  man  who  has  been 
forwarded  for  induotion  has  been  inducted 
or  finally  found  not  qualified  for  service  in 
the  Armed  Forces,  the  local  board  shall  re- 
open his  classificatioQ  and  classify  him  anew. 

1633.81  Reglstranta  Enlisted  in  the  Armed 
Forces.— When  the  local  board  receives  offi- 
cial Information  showing  that  a  registrant 
has  enlisted  in  the  Armed  Forces.  It  shall 
reopen  his  classiflcatton  and  classify  him 
anew.  

PAKr   1641— Noncx 

1641.1  Notice  of  Requlrementa  of  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1967. — Every  person 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  notice  of  the  re- 
qulrementa of  the  Military  Selective  Service 
Act  of  1967.  upon  publication  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  a  proclamation  or  other  public  notice 
fixing  a  time  for  any  registration.  This  pro- 
vision shall  apply  not  only  to  reglstranta 
but  to  all  other  persons. 

1641.2  FaUure  To  Take  NoUce.— (a)  If  a 
registrant  or  a  person  required  to  present 
himself  for  and  submit  to  registration  fails 
to  perform  any  duty  prescribed  by  the  selec- 
tive service  law.  or  directions  given  pursuant 
thereto,  within  the  required  time,  he  shall  be 
liable  to  fine  and  imprisonment  under  sec- 
tion 12  of  the  MllltaiT  Selective  Service  Act 
of  1967. 

(b)  If  a  registrant  or  any  other  i>erson 
concerned  fails  to  claim  and  exercise  any 
right  or  privilege  within  the  required  time, 
he  shall  be  deemed  to  have  waived  the  right 
or  privilege. 

1641.3  Conununlcatlon  l>y  Mall. — ^It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  each  registrant  to  keep  his 
local  boctfd  advised  at  all  times  of  the  ad- 
dreas  where  mail  will  reacb  him.  The  mail- 
ing of  any  order,  notice,  or  blank  form  by 
the  local  board  to  a  registrant  at  the  address 
last  reported  by  him  to  the  local  twatd  sball 
constitute  notice  to  him  of  the  contenta  of 
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the  communication,  whether  he  actually  re- 
ceives it  or  not. 

1641.6  Classification  Record  (888  Form 
102). — The  Classification  Record  (SSS  Form 
102)  shall  be  open  to  the  public  at  the  local 
board  office.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each 
registrant  to  keep  himself  Informed  of  his 
status,  and  any  entry  concerning  him  on  the 
Classification  Record  (SSS  Form  102)  shall 
constituta  due  legal  notice  thereof  to  him 
and  to  all  other  Interested  persons. 

1641.6  Coiiq>utation  of  Time. — Tlie  pe- 
riod of  days  allowed  a  registrant  or  other 
person  to  perform  any  act  or  duty  required 
of  him  shall  be  counted  as  beginning  on  the 
day  following  that  on  which  the  notice  to 
him  is  posted  or  mailed. 

1641.7  RepMting  by  Reglstranta  of  Their 
Current  Status. — (a)  It  sball  be  the  duty  of 
every  claaslfled  registrant,  until  his  liability 
for  training  and  service  has  tarmlnated,  to 
keep  his  local  board  currently  Informed  of 
his  mailing  address,  and.  in  accord  with  in- 
structions ot  the  Director  of  Selective  Serv- 
ice, facta  ooncemlng  his  status  that  the  local 
board  requesta. 

(b)  A  dosslfled  registrant  shall  submit 
to  his  local  board  in  writing  all  Information 
which  ttie  local  board  may  at  any  time  re- 
quest from  him  concerning  his  occupational, 
marital,  family,  dependency,  or  military  sta- 
tus or  his  physical  condition  or  his  receipt 
of  a  professional  degree.  The  registrant  shall 
submit  such  Information  to  his  local  board 
within  10  days  aftar  the  data  on  which  the 
local  boctfd  malls  him  a  request  therefor,  or 
within  such  longer  period  as  may  be  fixed  by 
the  local  board. 

Pakt  1643 — ^Pabole 

1643.1  Parole — General. — Any  peraoo  re- 
quired to  register  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Military  Sdectlve  Service  Act  of  1967.  and 
any  proclamation  of  the  President  there- 
under, who  Is  convicted  of  a  violation  of  any 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Military  Selective 
Service  Act  of  1967,  or  any  rules  or  regula- 
tions prescribed  thereunder,  shall  be  eligible 
for  release  from  custody  on  parole  for  service 
in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  or 
for  civilian  work  contributing  to  the  maln- 
tanonce  of  the  national  health,  safety,  or  In- 
terest, in  the  manner  and  under  the  condi- 
tions provided  for  In  the  regulations  in  this 
port. 

1643.3  Authority  To  Grant  Parole. — In  ac- 
cordance with  the  procedures  q>ecUled  In 
section  1643.3  imd  upon  the  reootnmendation 
of  the  Director  of  Selective  Service,  as  au- 
tbmlzed  in  section  1643.4.  the  porcAe  of  a 
convicted  person  provided  for  in  section 
1643.1  may  be  granted  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral if  in  his  judgment  it  Is  compatible  with 
the  public  intarest  and  the  enforcement  of 
the  Military  Selective  Service  Act  of  1967.  In 
reoommendlng  the  pan^e  of  any  such  per- 
son, the  Director  of  Selective  Service  sball 
also  reconunend  whether  he  should  be  pa- 
roled (a)  for  Induction  into  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States,  (b)  for  Inductlcm  into 
the  Armed  Forces  ot  the  United  States  for 
nonoombatont  service,  but  only  In  cases  In 
which  the  person's  ol^m  for  exemption  from 
combatant  service  has  been  sustained  in  his 
latest  classification  on  the  merlto  by  his  local 
board  or  by  the  appeal  board  In  the  case  of 
an  appeal,  or  (c)  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  section  1643.10(a)  of  this  part,  for  assign- 
ment to  civilian  work  contributing  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  national  health,  safety, 
or  intarest  in  lieu  of  induction  into  the 
Armed  Fcxces  of  the  United  States.  If  the 
parole  is  granted  by  the  Attorney  General,  it 
shall  conform  to  such  recommendation 

1643.3  Application  for  Parole  and  Recom- 
mendation of  Director  of  Selective  Service — 
(a)  Any  person  who  has  been  convicted  of 
a  violation  described  in  section  1643.1  may 
i^ply  to  the  Attorney  General  for  parole. 
He  shall  submit  with  his  application  a  con- 
sent in  writing  to  induction,  or  if  he  claims 
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to  be  a  conscientious  objector  to  both  a  <ta' 
bataut  and  nonconibatant  servtce,  shall  ex- 
ecute a  consent  to  assignment  to  civl  Ian 
work  contributing  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  national  health,  safety,  or  Interest. 

(b)  If  the  Attorney  General  determ:  nes 
that  the  application  for  parole  should  re- 
ceive consideration,  he  shall  cause  the  ap  pll- 
cant  to  be  physically  and  mentally  ex  un- 
Ined  In  the  light  of  Armed  Forces  Indue  Ion 
standards  and  to  be  given  an  Intelllgt  nee 
test.  A  written  report  shall  be  prepared  let- 
Ing  forth  the  level  of  mental  ability  at- 
tained m  the  test. 

(c)  The  papers  executed  under  section 
1642.31  and  paragraphs  (a)  and  (b)  of  this 
section,  Including  the  chest  X-ray  film  i  nd 
the  report  of  serology,  shall  be  transmitted 
to  the  Director  of  Selective  Service  by  ixe 
Attorney  General  with  a  request  that  Jie 
Director  of  Selective  Service  determ  ne 
whether  he  will  reconunend  the  parole. 

1643.4  Action  Upon  Recommendation  or 
Advice  of  the  Director. — The  Director  of  Se- 
lective Service  shall  either  recommend  to 
the  Attorney  General  that  the  registrant  be 
paroled  or  shall  advise  the  Attorney  O  m- 
eral  that  he  does  not  recommend  the  paiole 
of  the  registrant,  and  be  shall  forward  ^e 
papers  and  chest  X-ray  film  and  reportf  of 
serology  referred  to  In  section  1643.3,  to- 
gether with  a  copy  of  bis  recommendation 
or  advice,  to  the  appropriate  State  Dlre<  tor 
of  Selective  Service  for  transmittal  to  the 
proper  local  board. 

1643.5  Induction  of  Paroled  Reglstran ;. — 
(a)  If  the  Attorney  General  grants  parol  i  to 
a  registrant  for  Induction  Into  the  An  led 
Forces,  or  for  Induction  Into  the  An  led 
Forces  for  noncombatant  service  only,  he 
shall  send  the  local  board  a  certified  cop; '  of 
an  order  suspending  parole  supervision  of 
the  registrant  during  military  service. 

(b)  Upon  receipt  of  the  certified  copy  of 
the  order  suspending  parole  supervision,  .ht 
local  board  shall  proceed  to  order  the  rej  :1s- 
trant  to  report  for  Induction  In  the  8<me 
manner  as  in  the  case  of  a  delinquent  rei  la- 
trant.  Whenever  the  Institution  In  which  ihe 
registrant  la  confined  Is  not  located  wit  Un 
the  area  over  which  his  local  board  has  |u- 
risdlctlon,  the  registrant  shall  be  transfer  "ed 
for  Induction.  In  the  manner  provided  In 
section  1632.10  of  this  chapter,  to  the  1<  cal 
board  having  jurisdiction  of  the  area  in 
which  such  Institution  Is  located.  Arras  ge- 
ments  shall  be  made  by  the  Attorney  Gsn- 
eral  for  the  delivery  of  the  registrant  to  the 
examining  and  entrance  station  of  the 
Armed  Forces  so  that  he  may  comply  with 
the  order  to  report  for  Induction.  1 

(e)  In  addition  to  other  records  required 
to  be  forwarded  by  a  local  board  In  dell  'er- 
Ing  a  delinquent  registrant,  for  each  pan  led 
registrant  there  shall  be  forwarded  to  the 
examining  and  entrance  station  of  the 
Armed  Force* : 

( 1 )  the  written  consent  of  the  reglst  ant 
to  Induction: 

(2)  the  certified  copy  of  the  order  ua- 
pendlng  parole  supervision  of  the  reglat:  ant 
during  military  service  granted  by  the  (At- 
torney General; 

(3)  a  certined  copy  of  a  statement  f-om 
the  Director  of  Selective  Service  reconmu  nd- 
Ing  such  parole  which  will  Indicate  whe  her 
the  Individual  Is  paroled  for  Induction  nto 
the  Armed  Forces  for  combatant  or  none  >m- 
batant  service; 

(4)  the  report  of  the  registrant's  IntilU- 
gence  test; 

(6)  the  original  and  three  copies  of  the 
Report  of  Medical  ExEunlnatlon  (Stand  %ri 
Form  88)  completely  filled  out  by  the  ex- 
amining physician  of  the  Institution  of 
custody; 

(6)  the  Report  of  Medical  History  (St«  ad- 
ard  Form  89); 

(7)  Serology  (Standard  Form  5I4c)  c  rig- 
Inal  and  duplicate  copy:  and 
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(8)  tbe  chest  Z-rmy  films  which  were  com- 
pletsd  by  the  Institution  pbyalcUn. 
The  D^very  List  (888  Fonn  361)  should  be 
separate  from  any  other  delivery  list  and 
should  identify  the  registrants  as  paroled 
registrants. 

1643.6  Reclassification  of  Registrant, — 
The  local  board  shall  reopen  the  olasslfloMtlon 
of  a  registrant  who  Is  granted  a  parole  by  the 
Attorney  General  and  is  dellTered  for  Induc- 
tion. If  the  registrant  Is  Inducted  Into  the 
Armed  Forces  he  shall  be  placed  tn  Class  I-G. 
If  he  Is  rejected  at  the  Induction  station  he 
shall  be  placed  In  the  lowest  class  for  which 
be  Is  determined  to  be  eligible  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1623.2  of  this  ch^>ter. 

1643.7  Disposition  of  Person  Paroled  Who 
Are  Not  Inducted  into  the  Armed  Forces. — 
Any  person  who,  under  the  provisions  cf  the 
regulations  in  this  part,  is  granted  a  parole 
for  service  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  but  Is  not  actually  Inducted  into  such 
Forces  shall  be  returned  to  a  penal  or  oor- 
reotlonal  Institution  to  complete  the  sentence 
originally  imposed. 

1643.8  Disposition  of  Persons  Paroled  Who 
Are  Inducted  Into  the  Armed  Farces  and  Who 
are  Discharged  Under  Other  Than  Honorable 
Conditions. — ^Any  person  who  Is  partded  for 
service  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  and  who  after  induction  into  such 
Forces  is  discharged  therefrom  under  other 
than  honorable  conditions  (other  than  "hon- 
orable discharge"  or  "general  discharge") 
shall,  if  there  remains  uncompleted  any 
portion  of  the  sentence  originally  Imposed, 
be  returned  to  a  penal  or  correctional  Institu- 
tion or  to  parole  status  as  a  civilian  as  may 
be  determined  In  accordance  with  law. 

1643.9  Disposition  of  Persons  Paroled  Who 
Are  Inducted  Into  the  Armed  Forces  and  Who 
Are  Dlschargea  Under  Honorable  Condi- 
tions.— (a)  Any  person  who  Is  paroled  for 
service  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  and  who,  after  induction  and  before 
completion  of  the  service  specified  In  the  or- 
der granting  the  parole.  Is  discharged  from 
such  Forces  under  honorable  conditions 
("honorable  discharge"  or  "general  dis- 
charge") shall  be  permitted  to  remain  on 
parole  until  the  termination  of  his  sentence 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  law  with  respect 
to  Federal  prisoners  on  parole. 

(b)  Any  person  who  is  paroled  for  service  In 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  and 
who  Is  Inducted  into  such  Forces  and  com- 
pletes his  period  of  service  under  honorable 
conditions  ("honorable  discharge"  or  "gen- 
eral discharge")  as  required  by  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1967,  shall  be  dis- 
charged from  further  confinement  and  su- 
pervision. 

1643.10  Parole  for  Assignment  to  Civilian 
Work  Contributing  to  the  Maintenance  of 
the  National  Health,  Safety,  or  Interest. —  (a) 
No  person  shall  be  considered  for  parole  for 
the  purpose  of  assignment  to  civilian  work 
contributing  to  the  maintenance  of  the  na- 
tional health,  safety,  or  Interest  unless  his 
conviction  and  incarceration  resulted  from 
his  failure  or  refusal  to  perform  civilian 
work  ordered  by  his  local  board  pursuant  to ' 
Part  1600  of  this  chapter. 

(b)  If  the  Attorney  General  grants  a  pa- 
role to  a  person  for  assignment  to  civilian 
work  contributing  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  national  health,  safety,  or  interest,  the 
Attorney  General  shall  send  to  the  lo«sal  board 
a  certified  copy  of  his  order  paroling  the 
registrant  for  such  assignment. 

(c)  Upon  receipt  of  a  certified  copy  of  an 
order  paroling  a  registrant  for  assignment  to 
civilian  work  contributing  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  national  health,  safety,  or  in- 
terest, the  State  director  shall  direct  the  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary  or  clerk,  if  so  authorized,  or 
a  local  board  member  of  the  registrant's  local 
board  to  order  him  to  a  job  which  the  State 
director  selects  as  appropriate  for  him  to 
perform. 
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(d)  Any  person  paroled  for  assignment  to 
civilian  work  contributing  to  tbe  mainte- 
nance of  the  national  health,  safety,  or  In- 
terest, who  falls  or  refuses  to  perform  any 
such  work  satisfactorily,  shall  be  reported 
by  the  Director  of  Selective  Service  to  the 
Attorney  General  who  may,  in  his  discretion, 
revoke  the  parole  of  such  person  toid  return 
him  to  a  poial  or  correctional  Institution  to 
complete  the  sentence  originally  Imposed 
with  or  without  credit  for  the  time  spent  on 
parole  as  the  Attorney  General  may  deem 
appropriate, 

1643.11  Authority  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  Control  Parolees. — The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral may  Impose  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  he  may  deem  proper  upon  any  person 
paroled  under  the  provisions  of  this  part. 
Paroles  authorlaed  by  this  part  may  be  re- 
voked at  any  time  In  the  discretion  of  the 
Attorney  General.  In  any  such  case  the  pa- 
rolee shall  be  returned  to  the  proper  penal 
or  correctional  institution  to  complete  the 
sentence  originally  imposed. 

1643.13  Application  of  General  Parole 
Laws. — Nothing  In  the  regulations  in  this 
part  shall  be  construed  to  limit  or  restrict 
the  application  of  the  parole  provisions  con- 
tained In  Title  18  of  the  United  States  Code. 

1643.13  Functions  of  Board  of  Parole  and 
Other  Officials. — References  in  the  regula- 
tions In  this  part  to  the  Attorney  General 
shall  be  construed  to  refer  to  the  Board  of 
Parole  or  to  other  officers  or  employees  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  insofar  as  such  refer- 
ences involve  functions  vested  by  statute  in, 
or  delegated  by  the  Attorney  General  to,  the 
Board  of  Parole  or  other  officers  or  employees 
of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Pabt  1666 — Rboistxation  of  UNrrro  States 
CmzENs  OtrrsTOE  of  the  Uktted  States  anb 
Classification  of  Such  RsoisTaANTB 
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1655.1  Applicability  of  Regulations  in 
This  Part. — The  registration  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  outside  of  the  United  States 
not  previously  registered  and  the  classifica- 
tion of  registrants  who  are  outside  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  governed  by  the  provi- 
sions of  the  regiilatlons  In  this  part  and  the 
provisions  of  such  other  regulations  In  this 
chapter  as  are  not  in  conflict  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  part. 

kxcistkation 
1656.3  Duty  to  Register. — (a)  Unless  he  U 
a  person  excepted  from  registration  by  sec- 
tion 6(a)  of  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act 
of  1967,  every  male  citizen  of  the  United 
States  outside  the  continental  United  States, 
the  State  of  Alaska,  the  State  of  Hawaii. 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands.  Guam,  and 
the  Canal  Zone  who  has  not  been  registered 
and  who  on  July  31.  1952.  had  attained  or 
who  thereafter  shall  have  attained  the 
eighteenth  anniversary  of  the  day  of  his  birth 
and  who  on  July  31,  1952,  had  not  attained 
the  twenty-sixth  anniversary  of  the  day  of 
his  birth,  is  required,  on  the  day  or  days  fixed 
by  Proclamation  of  the  President,  to  present 
himself  for  and  submit  to  registration  be- 
fore— 

( 1 )  any  diplomatic  or  consular  officer  of  the 
United  States  who  Is  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  all  of  whom  are  hereby  appointed 
chief  registrars;  or 

(2)  any  other  person  who  may  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Director  of  Selective  Service 
as  chief  registrar;  or 

(3)  any  registrar  i4>polnted  as  provided  in 
section  1666.3. 

(b)  Any  person  subject  to  regtstratton  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  section  who,  be- 
cause of  circumstances  over  which  he  has 
no  control,  is  ];»evented  from  presenting 
himself  for  and  submitting  to  registration 
on  the  day  or  any  of  the  days  and  In  the 
manner  required  by  the  Proclamation  of  the 
President,  shall  present  himself  for  and  sub- 


mit to  regMimtlon  Imm/sdlatdy  upon  Its 
becoming  possible  for  him  to  do  so. 

16663  Appointment  of  Registrars. — Any 
cblaf  raglstrar  is  autborlBSd  to  appoint  any 
rdUbls  eltlxen  of  tbe  United  States  as  a 
registrar.  Whenever  necessary  such  appoint- 
ment may  be  made  by  mall.  Before  entering 
upon  his  duties,  every  person  appointed  as 
chief  registrar  or  as  registrar  shall  sign  the 
oath  of  office  portion  of  the  OaiUi  of  Office 
and  Waiver  of  Pay  or  Compensation — For- 
eign (888  Form  450)  and,  unless  he  is  in 
the  employ  of  the  United  States,  also  shall 
■Ign  the  waiver  of  pay  or  compensation  i>or- 
tlon  of  that  form.  When  so  signed,  the  Oath 
of  Office  and  Waiver  of  Pay  or  Compensa- 
tion— foreign  (888  Form  450)  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Director  of  Selective  Service. 

1656,6  District  of  Columbia  Local  Board 
No.  100  (Foreign). — (a)  Tliere  Is  hereby 
created  and  established  a  local  board  des- 
ignated as  District  of  Columbia  Local  Board 
No.  100  (Foreign)  which  shall  consist  of 
three  or  more  members  and  which  shall  have 
its  office  In  the  District  of  Ccdumbla.  Such 
local  bo«tfd  shall  act  as  an  lnd^>endent  local 
board  and  shall  have  aU  tbe  rljghtB,  powers, 
duties    and  responsibilities  of  a  local  board. 

(b)  District  of  Columbia  Local  Board  No. 
100  (Foreign)  shall  have  jurisdiction  for  all 
purposes  under  selective  service  law  over  any 
person  who  at  the  time  of  his  registration 
under  the  inovlslons  of  the  regulations  in  this 
part  does  not  designate  for  entry  on  line  2  of 
hie  Registration  Questionnaire  (SSS  Form 
100)  an  address  of  a  place  within  the  con- 
tinental United  States,  the  State  of  Alaska, 
the  State  of  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  Guam,  or  the  Canal  Zone. 

Past  1660 — Altbrmtatx  Sksvicb 
1660.1  Responsibility  for  Administra- 
tion.— (a)  The  Stafte  director,  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  Director,  will  assure  com- 
pliance with  the  law,  the  regulations,  and 
Selective  Service  policy  concerning  the  pro- 
gram of  alternate  service  for  registrants  who 
have  been  classified  in  class  l-O. 

(b)  The  State  director  of  the  State  In  which 
a  registrant  Is  registered  will  have  primary 
responsibility  for  the  initial  placement  of 
the  registrant  in  alternate  service.  That  State 
director  will  coordinate  any  job  placement 
activities  m  any  State  outside  his  own  with 
the  State  director  of  that  State.  In  assigning 
a  registrant  outside  his  own  State,  the  as- 
signing State  director  must  have  the  approval 
of  the  "receiving"  State  director  or  the  Di- 
rector of  Selective  Service. 

(c)  Alternate  service  to  be  performed  out- 
side the  geographical  area  imder  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  any  state  director  vmi  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Director  of  Selective  Service 
after  the  assignment  to  such  work  hss  been 
made  by  the  State  director. 

1660.3  Ezamln  talon  of  Registrants. — A 
registrant  elasslfled  In  class  l-O  shall  be 
ordered  to  report  for  Armed  Forces  examina- 
tion In  the  same  manner  as  any  other  regis- 
trant. If  he  falls  to  report  for  or  submit  to 
this  examination,  or  if  he  is  found  to  be 
qualified  for  service,  he  shall  be  ordered  to 
the  appropriate  alternate  service  job  when  his 
Random  Sequence  Number  is  reached. 

1660.3  Volunteer  for  alternate  service. — 
Only  registrants  classified  in  Class  l-O  may 
volunteer  for  alternate  service  in  lieu  of  In- 
duction. Any  registrant  in  Class  l-O  may  sub- 
mit Aiq)llcation  of  Volunteer  for  Alternate 
Service  (SSS  Form  151)  to  his  local  board. 
If  the  volunteer  wishes  to  propose  jobs  which 
he  feels  would  be  approved  for  his  alternate 
service  he  will  submit  each  job  on  an  Em- 
ployer's Statement  of  Availability  of  a  Job 
as  Alternate  Service  (SSS  Form  156)  simul- 
taneously with  his  completed  Application  of 
Volimteer  for  Alternate  Service  (SSS  Form 
151).  The  State  director  will  approve  or  dis- 
approve the  proposed  Jobs.  If  the  registrant 
falls  to  locate  a  suitable  job  or  if  the  job 
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submitted  on  the  Employer's  Statementof 
AvallabUty  of  a  Job  as  AHemata  Servlos  (888 
Form  184)  are  not  approved,  the  State  di- 
rector will  not  request  the  tssuanoe  of  tbe 
Order  to  Baport  tor  Altcmats  Service  (SSS 
Form  168)  untU  60  days  after  the  registrant 
would  have  begun  processing  In  acoOTdanoe 
with  i  1660.4  bad  he  not  volunteered.  After 
the  60-day  period  has  euded,  tbe  State  di- 
rector may  direct  the  local  board  to  order  the 
registrant  to  an  available  Job. 

1660.4  Selection  of  Nonvolunteer  for  Al- 
ternate Service. — (a)  A  nonv<4unteer  will  not 
be  ordered  to  perform  alternate  service  in 
lieu  of  Induction  before  registrants  with  his 
R8N  who  are  elaaslfled  In  (^ass  1-A  or  1-A-O 
are  ordered  tat  Induction. 

(b)  When  a  registrant  In  the  medical, 
dental,  or  allied  specialist  category  is  elassl- 
fled In  Class  l-O.  he  will  be  ordered  to 
alternate  service  in  lieu  of  Induction  at  the 
time  that  he  would  have  been  called  for 
induction  if  he  were  in  Class  1-A  or  1-A-O. 

(e)  When  the  BSN  of  a  registrant  elassl- 
fled In  Class  l-O  Is  within  the  range  of  RSNs 
which  are  currently  being  reached  for  in- 
duction, the  local  board  will  send  him  Se- 
lection for  Alternate  Service  (SSS  Form  156) , 
and  retain  a  copy  in  the  Registrant  File 
Folder  (SSS  Form  101).  Conscientious  Ob- 
jectors Skills  Questionnaire  (SSS  Form  152) 
and  three  copies  of  Employer's  Statement 
of  Availability  of  a  Job  as  Alternate  Serv- 
ice (SSS  Form  156)  will  also  be  sent  to  the 
registrant  at  this  time. 

(d)  Mailing  of  the  Selection  for  Alternate 
Service;  Rights  and  Obligations  of  Con- 
scientious Objectors  In  the  Alternate  Service 
Assignment  Process  (SSS  Form  155)  by  the 
local  board  is  tbe  effective  beginning  of 
processing  tar  alternate  service  in  lieu  of 
Induction  for  the  affected  registrant.  If  the 
registrant  has  not  been  ordered  to  an  alter- 
nate ssrvlce  job  with  a  reporting  date  within 
270  days  after  he  has  exhausted  his  60-day 
Job  search,  he  will  be  placed  in  a  lower 
priority  selection  group.  Delays  in  process- 
ing due  to  litigation  instituted  by  the  reg- 
istrant, litigation  pending  against  tbe  regis- 
trant, or  a  postponement  of  processing  for 
alternate  service  granted  the  registrant  under 
{1660.7  will  not  count  toward  the  370-day 
time  period. 

1660.6  Eligible  Employers  of  Registrants 
Performing  Alternate  Service. — Employment 
which  may  be  considered  to  be  appropriate 
as  alternate  service  in  lieu  of  induction  Into 
the  Armed  Forces  by  registrants  who  have 
been  elasslfled  In  Class  l-O  shall  be  limited 
to  the  following : 

(a)  Employment  by  the  U.8.  Government, 
or  by  a  State.  Territory,  or  porsession  of  the 
United  States  or  by  a  political  subdivision 
thereof,  or  by  the  District  of  Columbia; 

(b)  Employment  by  a  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion, association,  or  corporation  which  is  pri- 
marily engaged  either  in  a  charitable  activity 
conducted  for  the  benefit  of  the  general  pub- 
lic or  in  carrying  out  a  program  for  the  Im- 
provement of  the  public  health  or  welfare, 
including  educational  and  scientific  activi- 
ties in  support  thereof,  when  such  activity 
or  program  Is  not  principally  for  the  benefit 
of  the  members  of  such  organization,  asso- 
ciation, or  corporation,  or  for  increasing  the 
membership  thereof;  or 

(c)  Employment  in  an  activity  of  an  orga- 
nization, association,  or  corporation  n^ilch 
is  either  charitable  in  nature  performed  for 
the  benefit  of  the  general  public  or  is  for  the 
Improvement  of  the  public  health  or  welfare. 
Including  educational  and  scientific  activi- 
ties In  support  thereof,  and  when  such  ac- 
tivity or  program  is  not  for  profit. 

1660.6  Eligible  Jobs  for  Registrants  Per- 
forming Alternate  Service. — (a)  Five  ele- 
ments will  be  considered  as  a  basis  for  de- 
termining whether  a  specific  job  Is  acceptable 
as  alternate  service  for  a  registrant  classified 
In  Class  l-O: 

(1)    NaHonal  Health,  Safety  or  Interest. 
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The  Job  must  fulfill  specifications  of  the  law 
and  regulations. 

(2)  Noninterference  vMH  the  cowpetiWue 
labor  tnorfcet.  The  registrant  cannot  be  as- 
signed to  a  Job  for  which  there  are  more 
numerous  quaUfied  appllcanU  not  In  Class 
l-O  than  q>aces  available.  This  restriction 
does  not  prohibit  the  approval  of  special  pro- 
grams such  as  Peace  Corps  or  VISTA  for 
alternate  service  by  reglstranta  In  Class  l-O. 

(3)  Cotnpewsotion.  The  compensation  will 
provide  a  standard  of  Uvlng  to  the  registrant 
nasonably  comparable  to  the  standard  of 
living  the  same  man  would  have  enjoyed  had 
he  gone  into  tbe  service. 

(4)  SkM  and  talent  utilization.  A  reg- 
istrant may  utilize  his  special  skills. 

(5)  Job  location.  A  registrant  wUl  work 
outside  his  community  of  residence.  Sub- 
paragraphs (3),  (4),  and  (5)  of  this  para- 
graph  are  walverable  by  the  State  director 
when  such  action  Is  determined  to  be  In  the 
national  interest  and  would  ^>eed  the  place- 
ment of  registrants  in  alternate  service. 

1660.7  Assigning  Alternate  Service. — (a) 
Processing  of  the  registrant  for  assignment 
to  alternate  service  will  continue  even 
though  he  falls  to  return  SSS  Form  152 
(Conscientious  Objectors  SkUls  Question- 
naire) wltbm  15  days. 

(b)  The  registrant  wlU  submit  Employer's 
Statement  of  Availability  of  a  Job  as  Alter- 
nate Service  (SSS  Form  16«)  to  the  State 
director,  who  wlU  det«min«  whether  the 
work  is  acceptable.  A  letter  from  an  employer 
may,  at  any  time,  substitute  for  such  SSS 
Form  156.  When  a  job  te  approved,  the  State 
director  wlU  direct  the  Executive  Secretary 
or  clerk,  if  so  authorized,  or  a  local  board 
member  of  a  registrant's  local  board  to  issue 
an  Order  to  Report  for  Alternat*  Service 
(SSS  Form  153).  Any  time  the  State  direc- 
tor disapproves  a  job  proposed  on  Employer's 
Statement  of  AvallabUlty  of  a  Job  as  Alter- 
nate Service  (SSS  Form  166)  submitted  by 
the  registrant,  he  will  Inform  the  registrant 
of  his  decision  withm  10  days  after  the  State 
director  receives  such  form. 

(c)  At  any  time  following  60  days  after 
a  registrant's  SSS  Form  155  (Selection  for 
Alternate  Service;  Rights  and  Obligations  of 
Conscientious  Objectors  in  the  Alternate 
Service  Assignment  Process)  has  been 
mailed,  if  the  registrant  has  submited  no 
SSS  Form  166  (Employer's  Statement  of 
Availability  of  a  Job  as  Alternate  Service)  or 
If  the  submitted  jobe  have  been  disapproved, 
the  State  director  may  direct  the  Executive 
Secretary  or  clerk,  if  so  authorized,  or  a  local 
board  member  of  a  registrant's  local  board  to 
order  him  to  a  Job  which  the  State  director 
selects  as  the  registrant's  alternate  service. 

(d)  A  registrant  classified  in  Class  l-O 
may  take  a  Job  anticipating  that  It  might 
later  be  approved  as  alternate  service.  If 
such  a  job  is  apjMOved,  the  registrant  will 
be  credited  with  having  performed  accept- 
able service,  when  In  fact  he  has  performed 
such  service,  from  the  date  he  started  the 
Job,  or  the  date  he  was  classified  in  Class 
l-O,  whichever  is  later.  No  more  than  24 
months  of  service  will  be  required.  ^Hme 
spent  looking  tat  an  initial  Job  Is  not  credit- 
able toward  the  24  months  of  service. 

(e)  A  registrant  who  prior  to  the  lapse 
of  the  60-day  period  established  in  para- 
graph (c)  of  this  section,  finds  a  job  (jobs), 
but  whose  Job(s)  is  (are)  not  approved  by 
his  State  director,  may  request  that  the  State 
director's  decision (s)  be  reviewed  by  the  Di- 
rector prior  to  his  being  mailed  an  SSS  Form 
153  (Order  to  Report  for  Alternate  Service). 
The  registrant's  case  will  be  considered  by 
the  Director  on  only  one  occasion  prior  to  his 
initial  assignment  to  alternate  service.  How- 
ever, he  may  request  a  review  of  as  many  as 
three  such  adverse  decisions  on  jobs  in  this 
one  review.  The  Director  will  either  approve  a 
job  proposed  by  the  registrant  or.  If  the  80 
days  have  elapsed,  authorize  a  mandatory 
work  order.  Decisions  by  the  Director  will 
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be  carrlwl  out  by  the  Appropriate  |8t«te 
director  moA  local  boarda  and  thelq  •m- 
ployeea. 

(f)  Any  reaaon  for  granting  a  poeSwne- 
ment  for  an  induction  order  la  sufflcle:  >t  for 
granting  the  poatponement  of  prooessli  g  tot 
alternate  service  In  Ueu  of  mductloz  , 

(g)  A  registrant  In  Claaa  1-W,  worki  ig  In 
an  approved  Job,  may  request  the  super  Islng 
State  director  to  transfer  blm  to  a  nei  Job. 
The  request  must  be  made  while  the  i  >gl8- 
trant  la  working  In  an  approved  job,  ant  the 
registrant  must  remain  on  the  job  untt  the 
transfer  Is  accomplished.  The  registrant  nust 
at  the  time  of  the  request,  offer  an  alt(  rna- 
tlve  jOb  to  the  State  director  for  app  oval 
as  alternate  service.  If  the  new  job  b  ap- 
proved, the  State  director  may  direct  the 
registrant's  local  board  to  order  him  U  the 
new  job. 

1690.8  Performance  of  Alternate  Serv- 
ice.— Any  registrant  who  knowingly  fal  is  or 
neglects  to  obey  an  order  from  his  local  I  oard 
to  perform  alternate  service  contrlbutli  g  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  national  health,  lafe- 
ty.  or  Interest  In  lieu  of  induction  or  who 
constructively  falls  or  neglects  to  obey  >uch 
order  by  his  failure  to  comply  with  rei  ion- 
able  requirements  of  an  employer  sha  I  be 
deemed  to  have  knowingly  failed  or  neglc  :ted 
to  perform  a  duty  required  of  him  undei  the 
Military  Selective  Service  Act.  The  reglst  -ant 
shall  have  failed  to  meet  the  standarc!  i  or 
failed  to  perform  satisfactorily  if  be  did  not 
meet  the  standards  of  performance  de- 
manded by  the  employer  of  his  other  em- 
ployees  In   similar   jobs. 

1660.9.  Administration  of  Alternate  &  mtv- 
ice. — (a)  Whenever  a  registrant  Is  ref  ised 
employment  by  an  employer  who  had  pi  ivl- 
ously  agreed  to  hire  him,  whenever  the  n  jla- 
trant  refuses  employment,  whenever  a  re  (Is- 
tranfs  employment  Is  terminated,  or  wl  en- 
ever  he  leaves  his  job.  the  State  director  ad- 
ministering the  registrant's  case  will  com  der 
the  clrcximstances  surrounding  the  ret  sal, 
termination,  or  departure  to  deten  ilne 
whether  the  registrant  had  failed  to  pert  )rm 
his  job  or  to  conduct  himself  satlsfacto  "lly. 

(b)  Whenever  the  state  director  has  ea- 
son  to  believe  that  a  registrant  refuse*  or 
consitructlvely  refused  employment,  or  iras 
relieved  for  cause  or  left  his  job  unjustUli  bly 
he  will  conduct  an  Investigation  which  vlU 
Include  the  following  steps;  obtain  a  st  tte- 
ment  from  the  former  employer  desert]  ing 
the  circumstances,  send  such  statemen  ;  to 
the  registrant;  obtain  a  statement  from  the 
registrant  In  his  defense,  If  he  wlsha  i  to 
make  one;  and  compile  any  other  evld  noe 
he  feels  Is  relevant.  He  will  then  deten  klne 
whether  the  termination  was  for  caus  t  or 
whether  the  departure  was  unjustlflabl  i.  If 
he  determines  that  the  registrant's  depar  tire 
was  without  justification  he  will  report  the 
registrant  for  proaecutlon. 

(c)  If,  after  completing  the  Investlgat: 
In  accord  with  paragraph  (b)  of  this  sectlo: 
the  Staite  director  finds  no  failure  of  t: 
registrant  to  perform  satisfactorily  he 
order  the  registrant  to  another  job  as  qulcKly 
as  poaslble.  A  local  board  member  of  jhe 
registrant's  local  board  or  the  Executive 
retary  or  clerk  If  so  authorized,  as  the  d! 
tlon  of  the  State  director,  will  Issue  a 
work  order  when  any  transfer  or  reoi 
required.  If  the  registrant  complies  wit! 
order  to  report  to  the  new  job,  the  In 
Ing  time  between  jobs  will  not  conatl 
break  In  the  required  pertod  of  al 
service. 

(d)  The  State  director  may  direct  t 
ecutlve  Secretary  or  clerk.  If  so  auth 
or  a  local  board  member  of  the  reglstAknfs 
local  board  to  reassign  and  reorder  a  \  ork 
Ing  registrant  at  any  time  that  he  deten  Ines 
the  original  job  ceases  to  be  acoepta^  as 
alternate  service  as  defined  In  |  1660.6. 

(e)  The  Director  of  Selective  Servde  or 
the  State  Director  of  Selective  Service  will 
Issue  travel  orders,  tickets  or  transport  tlon 
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requaata  and  meal  and  lodging  requaata  to 
the  registrant,  upon  bis  request,  for  his 
travel  (1)  from  the  offlce  of  his  local  board 
or  local  board  nearest  the  place  of  his  resi- 
dence at  the  time  he  Is  Mleeted  for  alternate 
aerWoe  to  the  place  of  performance  of  the 
alternate  service  to  which  he  is  ordered  with- 
in the  United  States,  (2)  for  hla  return  travel 
from  such  place  to  the  ofBoe  of  the  local 
board  from  which  be  traveled  to  the  place 
of  performing  alternate  aerrlce  upon  his 
satisfactorily  ccHnpleting  his  period  of  work 
or  his  travel  to  any  other  place  upon  hla 
satisfactorily  completing  his  pertod  of  alter- 
nate service  whenever  the  cost  of  auch  trans- 
portation would  not  exceed  the  coat  of  travel 
to  the  local  board  from  which  he  traveled, 
and  (3)  for  his  travel  from  one  place  of  em- 
ployment to  another  when  his  employment  la 
transferred  under  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (c)  or  (d)  of  this  section. 

1660.10  Release  from  Alternate  Service. — 
The  State  director  of  the  State  in  which  a 
regiatrant  is  working  or  the  Director,  when 
the  registrant  la  not  under  the  supervision 
of  a  State  director  may  release  a  registrant 
prtor  to  hla  completion  of  34  months  of  serv- 
ice upon  a  determination  of  a  hardship, 
medical,  or  other  bona  fide  basis  for  such 
early  release.  If  the  registrant  is  working 
outside  the  State  in  which  he  u  regUtered, 
the  decision  should  be  made  in  consultation 
with  the  State  director  of  the  State  in  which 
the  registrant  is  registered.  When  such  a  re- 
lease takes  place  prtor  to  completion  of  6 
months  of  alternate  service,  the  State  di- 
rector of  the  State  In  which  the  registrant 
is  registered  may  direct  a  reopening  of  the 
registrant's  daasiflcation  by  the  local  board. 

1660.11  Completion  of  Alternate  Serv- 
ice.— (a)  After  a  registrant  haa  completed 
his  alternate  service  obligation,  the  State 
director  will  return  (throv^  another  State 
director  If  necessary)  the  registrant's  selec- 
tive service  file  to  the  appropriate  local  board. 

(b)  When  the  local  board  reoeivea  the 
registrant's  selective  service  file,  it  shall  in- 
form the  registrant  that  he  haa  satiafactorlly 
completed  hla  alternate  service.  He  shall  be 
classified  in  Class  4-W. 

1660.13  Information  Concerning  Alter- 
nate Service. — A  registrant  who  is  outside 
the  area  of  his  local  board  may  seek  informa- 
tion relative  to  any  aspect  of  prooeaslng  for 
alternate  service  from  the  local  board  or 
State  director  of  his  new  place  of  reaidence. 
The  assisting  State  director  or  local  board 
will  not  asstime  the  responsibility  of  the 
State  director  or  local  board  of  jurisdiction. 

Past  1670 — Racoaoa  AominsTBATioN  m 
Pk>kbai.  Rccobd  DKPora 

1670.1  Applicability  of  Regulatioiis  in  This 
Part. — ^The  provlsiona  of  the  regulationa  in 
thU  part  shall  govern  the  administration, 
preservation,  custody,  use.  and  availability  of 
all  records  which  are  now  in  or  may  hereafter 
be  placed  in  Federal  record  depota  which  ahall 
Include  (a)  aU  extant  reoocda  obtained  under 
the  Selective  Training  and  Service  Act  of 
IMO,  as  amended,  whldx  are  in  the  poaseaston 
of  the  Selective  Service  System,  (b)  all  extant 
records  obtained  under  Public  Law  36,  80th 
Congress,  which  are  in  the  possession  of  the 
Selective  Service  System,  and  (c)  all  reoorda 
obtained  under  the  MiUtary  Selective  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1967  which  have  been  or  may  be 
designated  for  placement  in  such  depots  by 
the  Director  of  Selective  Servioe. 

1670.3  Federal  Record  Depots. — ^Within 
each  State  Headquarters  for  Selective  Service, 
aa  a  dlvlalon  thereof,  the  Federal  record  depot 
eatabllshed  under  the  OlBoe  of  Selective  Serv- 
ice Records  shall  be  continued  and  operated 
with  the  functions  of  maintaining  ctistody 
of  and  preserving  and  servicing  all  records 
which  are  now  In  or  may  hereafter  be  placed 
in  auch  depot,  which  records  shall  remain  in- 
tact therein,  subject  to  the  provision  of  such 
directives  as  may  hereafter  be  promulgated 
by  the  Director  of  Selective  Servioe. 
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1670.3  Federal  Record  Depot  for  National 
Headquarters. — ^A  Federal  record  depot  ahall 
be  established  at  National  Headquarters  for 
Selective  Service  for  the  ctistody.  preserva- 
tion, servicing,  and  disposal  of  such  records 
as  may  be  designated  by  the  Director  of  Selec- 
tive Service. 

1670.4 — ^Protection  of  Records. — (a)  Rec- 
orda  of  or  in  the  physical  custody  of  the 
Federal  record  depots  of  the  Selective  Service 
System  shall  not  be  loaned,  transmitted,  or 
d^vered  into  the  physical  custody  of  any 
person  or  agency  other  than  an  official  or 
oflloe  of  the  Stiective  Service  System  without 
the  mpprovtX  of  the  Director  of  Selective 
Service.  When  records  are  transmitted  be- 
tween offices  of  the  SMectlve  Service  System 
in  different  Statea,  they  shall  be  channeled 
through  State  Headquarters  for  Selective 
Servioe.  When  cover  Sheets  of  reglstranta  are 
transmitted  by  mall  between  Federal  record 
depots  and  other  offices  of  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System,  strtct  accounting  shall  be  main- 
tained of  the  dispatch  and  receipt  thereof. 

(b)  Selective  servioe  personnel  shall  take 
all  poaalble  care  to  keep  records  from  being 
lost  or  destroyed.  Under  no  drcimutances 
shall  a  record  be  entrusted  to  any  person  not 
authorised  to  have  it  in  his  custody.  When 
the  person  charged  with  the  custody  of  a 
record  transmits  or  delivers  it  to  another,  he 
shall  place  a  notation  showing  the  person  or 
office  of  the  Selective  Service  System  to  which 
it  is  tranamlttted  or  delivered  In  his  fUes  in 
the  place  from  which  the  record  was  with- 
drawn. 

1670.6  Confidential  records. — All  records 
obtained  under  the  Selective  Training  and 
Service  Act  of  1940,  aa  amended,  except  Reg- 
istration Cards  (D6S  Form  1)  and  Classifica- 
tion Reoorda  (DBS  Form  100).  and  all  rec- 
ords obtained  under  Public  Law  36. 80th  Con- 
gress, and  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act 
of  1967,  which  are  In  Federal  record  depots 
of  the  several  State  Headquarters  for  Selec- 
tive Servioe  and  the  information  contained  In 
auch  reoorda  shall  be  confidential,  and  ahall 
not  be  available  in  any  manner  or  tised  for 
any  purpoee  except  as  provided  by  the  regu- 
lations in  this  part.  Information  on  Registra- 
tion Cards  (DBS  Form  1)  and  information 
contained  in  Claaaification  Records  (DS8 
Form  100)  shall  be  available  to  the  public. 

1670.6  "Registrant."  and  "RegUtrant's 
FUe"  Dsflned. — (a)  When  used  in  the  regu- 
lationa in  this  part,  the  term  "registrant" 
shall  be  deemed  to  mean  a  person  who  regis- 
tered under  the  provisions  of  the  Selective 
Training  and  Service  Act  of  1940.  as  amended, 
or  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act  of  1967, 
whoee  cover  sheet  is  in  a  Federal  record 
depot. 

(b)  When  uaed  in  the  regulations  in  this 
part,  the  term  "registrant's  file"  shall  include 
his  cover  sheet,  if  any,  and  contents. 

1670.7  "Disclose,"  "Furnish."  and  "Exam- 
ine" Defined. — ^When  used  in  this  part,  the 
following  worda  with  regard  to  any  record  In 
a  Federal  record  depot,  or  to  infonnatlon 
contained  in  any  such  record,  shall  have  the 
meaning  ascrtbed  to  them  as  follows: 

(a)  "Dlacloae"  shall  mean  a  verbal  or  writ- 
ten statement  concerning  any  such  record  or 
information. 

(b)  "Furnish"  shall  msan  providing  In 
subatance  or  verbatim  a  copy  of  any  such 
record  or  information. 

(c)  "Examine"  shall  mean  a  visual  in- 
q>ectlon  and  examination  of  any  such  rec- 
ord or  information  at  the  offlce  and  in  the 
presence  of  a  State  Director  of  Selective 
Service  or  his  designated  agent. 

1670.8  Availability  and  Use  of  Confiden- 
tial Records  and  Information. — (a)  Infor- 
mation contained  in  records  In  a  registrant's 
file  may  be  disclosed  or  furnished  to,  or  ex- 
amined by,  the  following  peraons.  namely: 

(1)  The  registrant,  or  any  person  havmg 
wriften  authority  signed  by  the  registrant. 

(3)  The  legal  representative  of  a  deceased 
registrant  upon  presentation  of  letters  tes- 
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tamentary  or  letters  of  administration,  or 
where  there  is  no  legal  representative  ^>- 
polnted  for  the  esUte  of  a  deceased  regis- 
trant, his  next  of  kin;  provided,  that  proof 
of  the  registrant's  death  and  proof  of  the  re- 
latlonahlp  of  the  next  of  kin  to  the  registrant 
have  been  submitted  and  are  In  his  file.  For 
the  purpose  of  this  subparagraph  the  next  of 
kin  of  a  registrant  shall  be  Umlted  to  hU 
widow,  child,  mother,  father,  brother,  or 
sister. 

(3)  AU  peraonnel  of  the  Selective  Service 
System  while  engaged  In  carrying  out  the 
functions  of  the  Selective  Sovlce  System. 

(4)  United  States  AUomeys  and  their  duly 
authorised  representatives,  Indudlng  agents 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

(5)  Any  agency,  official,  or  employee,  or 
class  or  group  of  officials  or  employeea,  of  the 
United  States  or  any  State  or  subdivision 
thereof,  but  only  when  and  to  the  extent 
specifically  authorized  In  writing  by  the 
State  Director  of  Selective  Service  or  the  Di- 
rector of  Selective  Service. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  the  regulations  in  this  pait,  information 
contained  In  any  record  in  a  Federal  rec- 
ord depot  may  be  disclosed  or  furnished  to, 
or  examined  by,  any  person  having  specific 
written  authority  from  the  Director  of  Se- 
lective Service.  A  State  Director  of  Selective 
Service  may  disclose  or  fuml^  information 
to.  or  permit  the  examination  thereof  by,  any 
such  person  but  only  when  and  to  the  ex- 
tent and  for  the  purpose  deslgiutted  by  such 
written  authority  of  the  Director  of  Selec- 
tive Service.  No  person  shall  use  any  infor- 
mation so  disclosed,  furnished,  or  examined 
for  any  purpose  other  than  that  designated 
In  such  written  authority. 

1670.11  Supplying  Information — ^In  Gen- 
eral.— ^Requests  for  Information  contained 
in  the  records  in  a  Federal  record  depot 
should  be  made  either  In  writing  or  In  per- 
son. No  such  information  shall  be  supplied 
until  the  person  making  the  request  has 
been  identified  as  a  person,  or  as  an  author- 
ized representative  of  an  agency,  entitled  to 
obtain  such  information  pursuant  to  the  r^- 
ulatlons  m  this  part. 

1670.12  Searching  or  Handling  Records. — 
Except  as  specifically  provided  by  regulations 
In  this  part  or  by  written  authority  of  the 
Director  of  Selective  Service,  no  person  shall 
be  entitled  to  search  or  handle  any  record 
which  is  In  a  Fsderal  record  depot. 

1670.16  Supplying  Information  to  the 
Congress. — All  communications  received  by 
State  Directors  of  Selective  Service  from 
individual  members  of  Congress,  from  com- 
mittees of  the  House  of  Representatives,  or 
the  Senate,  or  from  the  Congress  as  a  body, 
requesting  Information  from  the  records  in  a 
Federal  record  depot  shall  be  forwarded  to 
the  Director  of  Selective  Service  for  reply. 

1670.17  Subpena  of  Records. — (a)  In  the 
prosecution  of  a  registrant  or  any  other  per- 
son for  a  violation  of  the  Selective  Training 
and  Service  Act  of  1940,  as  amended,  or  of 
Public  Law  36.  80th  Congress,  or  of  the  MiU- 
tary Selective  Service  Act  of  1967,  or  any  reg- 
ulations issued  under  any  of  said  laws,  or  any 
orders  or  directions  made  ptirsxiant  to  any 
such  laws  or  regtilatlons,  or  in  any  Federal 
court  proceeding  arising  out  of  the  Selective 
Training  and  Service  Act  of  1940,  as  amended 
or  Public  Law  36.  80th  Congress,  or  of  the 
MUltary  Selective  Service  Act  oS  1967.  all  rec- 
ords of  the  registrant  may  be  produced  In 
response  to  the  subpena  or  summons  of  the 
court  in  which  such  proeecutlon  or  proceed- 
ing U  pending. 

(b)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (a)  of 
this  section,  no  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Selective  Service  System  shaU  produce  a 
registrant's  file,  or  any  part  thereof.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  subpena  or  summons  of  any 
court  without  the  consent,  in  writlni;.  of  the 
registrant  concerned,  or  of  the  Director  of 
Selective  Service. 

(c)  Whenever,  under  the  provisions  of  this 
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section,  a  reglstrant'a  file,  or  any  part  thereof, 
is  produced  as  evidence  in  the  proceedings  of 
any  court,  auch  lUe  abaU  remain  in  the  per- 
sonal custody  of  an  oOlcial  of  the  Selective 
Serrtoe  System,  and  permission  of  the  court 
be  aaked.  aftv  tender  of  the  original  file,  to 
substitute  a  copy  at  the  file  with  the  court. 
1670.18  Supplying  Lists  of  Reglstranto.— 
A  State  Director  of  Selective  Service,  upon 
request,  may  aupply  lists  of  namea  of  rc^- 
tranta  inducted  or  t""»**^  into  the  armed 
forces  to  local  govenunental.  civic,  patriotic, 
or  fraternal  organisations  for  the  purpoee  of 
pr^MUlng  honor  rolls  of  men  who  have  served 
in  the  armed  forces.  In  the  preparation  of 
such  lists  of  names,  no  distinction  shall  be 
made  or  indicated  between  registrants  en- 
listed and  registrants  inducted,  nor  wlU  ad- 
dresses, branch  of  service  or  other  informa- 
tion be  given.  No  such  list  shall  be  supplied 
in  any  cass  where  the  State  Director  ol 
Selective  Service  has  reason  to  beUeve  that 
the  list  wlU  not  be  used  for  the  purpose  re- 
quested, or  wUl  be  used  for  a  commercial 
purpose. 

Past  1690 — ^DrrxaMiNATioN  or  AvAnjtsn.rrT 
or  Mtmbxib  or  trx  Standbt  Rxsisvx  or 
THS  AaicKD   Foacss   roa   Oaaxa  to  Acnvx 

DUTT 

1690.1  Authority  of  Local  Boards.— (a) 
Local  boards  are  authorized  to  determine 
the  avaUablUty  of  members  of  the  Standby 
Reserve  of  the  armed  forces,  male  or  female, 
for  involuntary  order  to  active  duty  under 
section  67a(a)  of  Utle  10  of  the  United 
States  Code,  as  amended.  In  time  of  war  or 
national  emergency  declared  by  the  Con- 
gress or  whenever  otherwise  authorised  by 
law.  except  when  it  is  determined  by  the 
Director  as  provided  in  section  1690.15. 

(b)  Hereafter  in  this  part  a  member  of 
the  Standby  Reserve  Is  refened  to  as  a 
"reservist"  which  term  shall  Include  both 
male  and  female  members  of  the  Standby 
Reserve. 

1680.2  Local  Board  Which  Has  Jurisdic- 
tion.— (a)  Whenever  a  member  of  the  Stand- 
by Reserve  of  the  armed  force  Is  to  be  ordered 
Involuntarily  to  active  duty,  in  time  of  war 
or  national  emergency  declared  by  the  Con- 
gress or  whenever  otherwise  authorized  by 
law,  the  reeervlst.  wlU  be  ordered  by  his 
armed  force  to  report  Unmedlately  to  any 
selective  service  local  board  convenient  to 
him  for  a  determination  of  his  avaUabUlty 
for  active  duty.  Copies  of  such  orders  should 
be  provided  to  the  Director  of  Selective 
Servioe. 

(b)  Notification  ahaU  be  fully  and  suf- 
ficiently accomplished  by  the  Reserve  Com- 
ponent concerned  through  the  mailing  of 
the  orders  addressed  to  the  reservist  con- 
cerned at  the  maUlng  address  which  records 
of  the  activity  mailing  the  orders  indicate  as 
the  most  recent  one  furnished  by  that  In- 
dividual as  an  address  at  or  from  which 
official  mall  wUl  be  received  by  or  forwarded 
to  him. 

(c)  Absence  of  indication  of  delivery,  or 
return  as  undellverable,  of  orders  addressed 
as  above  is  alike  immaterial  as  respects  its 
efficacy  as  notice  to  or  notification  of  the 
reservist  c(»icemed. 

(d)  It  is  the  respoosibUity  of  each  member 
of  a  Reserve  Component  to  assure  that  the 
mUltary  records  pertaining  to  him  accurate- 
ly and  currently  refiect  a  maUIng  address  at 
which  he  can  be  reached. 

(e)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (a)  of  thia  section,  the  Director 
of  Selective  Service  may,  at  any  time,  des- 
Ignste  the  local  board  which  shall  have 
jurisdiction  to  determine  the  avaUablUty  for 
order  to  active  duty  of  any  reservist. 

1690J  Quorum.  Meetings,  and  Dtsquall- 
flcatlon  of  Local  Board  and  Ite  Members. — 
The  provisions  of  sections  1604.53a.  1604.55. 
and  1604J(6  of  this  ch^ter  and  the  provi- 
sions of  paragn4>hs  (b)  and  (c)  of  section 
1633.9     of     this     chapter    concerning    the 
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quorum,  meetings,  and  disqualification  of  a 
local  board  and  the  disqualification  of  mem- 
bers of  a  local  board  with  respect  to  the 
classification  of  a  registrant  shall  bs  ^>pU- 
cable  to  a  local  board  and  Ita  members  when 
determining  the  availability  of  a  ressrvlst  for 
order  to  active  duty  under  this  part. 

1690.4  Minutes  of  Meetings  of  Local 
Board. — A  record  of  each  meeting  of  the  local 
board  held  fOr  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  availability  of  a  reservist  for  wder  to 
active  duty  shall  be  kept  by  the  board  on 
Minutes  of  Loosl  Board  Meeting— Standby 
Reserve  (SeS  Form  S3)  irtilch  shaU  be  com- 
pleted in  di4>Uoate.  The  original  tiiaU  be  fUed 
in  the  local  board  office  as  minutes  of  such 
meetlngB  and  the  copy  shaU  be  forwarded  to 
the  State  Directs  of  Selective  Service. 

1680.5  Standby  Reaerve  Folder  (S88 
Form  90). — The  local  board  abaU  open  an 
Individual  file  fcH^  each  reeervlst  who  reports 
to  the  local  board  as  prescribed  In  1 1690.3 
by  preparing  a  Standby  Reserve  Folder 
(SSS  Form  90)  which  file  hereafter  in  this 
part  is  referred  to  as  the  "sUndby  reserve 
folder."  Every  paper  and  document  pertain- 
ing to  the  determination  of  the  avaUablUty 
of  the  reservist  for  order  to  active  duty,  ex- 
cept such  papers  and  documents  as  may  be 
designated  by  the  Director  of  Selective  Serv- 
ice. ShaU  be  filed  in  his  standby  reserve 
folder. 

1690.6  Standby  reserve  questionnaire 
(SSS  Form  80). — (a)  The  local  board  sbaU 
fumlA  a  Standby  Reserve  Questionnaire 
(SSS  Forva  80)  to  each  reservist  for  Immedi- 
ate completion  by  the  reeervlst  at  the  local 
board. 

(b)  When  i4>pr(^rlate,  the  reservist  shaU 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  submit  addi- 
tional written  information,  including  infor- 
nwitlon  from  dependents  and  employers, 
within  5  working  days  after  he  has  com- 
pleted the  Standby  Reserve  Questionnaire. 

1690.7  Assignment  of  Standby  Reserve 
Number. — (a)  After  a  reservist  who  is  not 
reqiUred  to  be  registered  under  the  MUltary 
Selective  Service  Act  oT  1967,  has  completed 
the  Standby  Reserve  Questionnaire  (SSS 
Form  80),  the  local  board  shall  assign  the 
reeervlst  a  standby  reserve  number,  if  he 
has  not  previously  been  assigned  a  standby 
reserve  numher  by  this  local  board.  The  first 
element  of  the  standby  reserve  number,  read- 
ing from  left  to  right,  shall  be  the  number  of 
the  State  In  which  the  local  board  is  located 
as  shown  on  the  list  of  Statea,  Territories,  and 
possessimis  in  psragraph  (b)  of  section  1621.2 
of  this  chapter.  The  second  element  of  the 
niunber  ahaU  be  the  number  of  the  reservist's 
local  board  within  the  State.  The  third  ele- 
ment of  the  numlier  shaU  be  assigned  in 
numerical  sequence,  beginning  with  the 
numeral  1.  according  to  the  sequence  in 
which  the  local  board  assigns  standby  reeerve 
numbers  to  nonreglstrant  reservists.  The 
fourth  element  ot  the  number  shall  be  the 
one  of  the  foUowlng  symbols  which  identifies 
the  Standby  Reeerve  of  which  the  reservist 
Is  a  member:  "A"  tor  Army  Reaerve.  "AF"  for 
Air  Force  Reserve.  "N "  for  Naval  Reaerve. 
"MC"  for  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  or  "CO"  for 
Coast  Guard  Reserve. 

(b)  The  local  board  shall  keep  a  recMd  of 
aU  standby  reserve  numbers  it  aaalgns  to 
reservists  on  the  Standby  Reserve  Register 
(SSS  Form  81) .  Once  a  standby  reserve  ntra- 
ber  has  been  assigned  to  a  reservist,  the  same 
number  shall  never  be  used  again. 

1690.8  Duty  of  local  board  to  determine 
reservist's  avallabUity  promptly. — (a)  Not- 
withstanding any  previous  determinations  of 
avaUablUty.  local  boards  shaU  determine  the 
reservist's  avaUablUty  promptly  by  holding  a 
q>ecial  local  board  meeUng  IT  necessary,  or, 
if  a  meeting  cannot  be  held,  by  telephone  poU 
wlUi  the  Executive  Secretary  or  clerk.  In  de- 
termining the  avaUablUty  of  a  reaervUt  for 
order  to  active  duty  and  his  category  con- 
sideration ShaU  be  ^ven  to  (1)  the  Ixtforma^ 
tlon  contained  in  hla  Standby  Ressrve  Quss< 
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tionnaln  (SSS  Form  80),  (2)  mob  btber 
written  information  as  may  be  contain  td  in 
talfl  Standby  reserve  folder,  and.  If  he  Is  a 
registrant,  in  bis  Cover  Sheet  (SSS  >y>rm 
101),  and  (8)  current  Instructions  issiu  d  by 
tbe  Director  of  the  Selective  Service. 

(b)  Standby  reservists  determined  b  r  the 
local  bo€u4  to  be  available  for  military  lerv- 
Ice  shall  promptly  proceed  to  station  c  '  Ini- 
tial assignment  as  prescribed  in  the  atlers 
Issued  by  tbe  Reserve  Component  conce  ned; 
those  Standby  reservists  determined  b  tbe 
local  board  to  be  not  available  for  mil  Itary 
service  will  proceed  back  to  their  h<»n<  and 
so  notlTy  the  reserve  Component  who  U  sued 
orders  with  the  least  practicable  delay. 

1690.9  Category  I-R:  Reservist  Avafable 
for  Order  to  Active  Duty. — In  Categor  I-R 
shall  be  placed  every  reservist  who  Is  i  )und 
to  be  available  for  order  to  active  dutj 

1090.10  Category  II-R:  Reservist]  Not 
Available  for  Order  to  Active  Duty  Be  »use 
of  CivUlan  Occupation. — In  Category  n-R 
shall  be  placed  any  reservist  whose  con  ;lnu- 
ance  in  his  civilian  employment,  occupi  tion, 
activity,  or  other  endeavors  in  time  o:  war 
or  national  emergency  declared  by  the  Con- 
gress is  found  to  be  more  essential  ti  the 
maintenance  of  the  national  health,  m  fety, 
or  interest  than  the  performance  by  hi  n  of 
active  duty  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

1690.11  Category  ni-R:  Reservist  Not 
Available  for  Order  to  Active  Duty  by  Re  kson 
of  Extreme  Hardship  to  Dependents.-  -(a) 
In  Category  in-R  shall  be  placed  anj  re- 
servist who  is  foiind  to  be  not  avallabli  for 
order  to  active  duty  solely  because  his  per- 
formance of  active  duty  In  the  Armed  F(  rces 
in  time  of  war  or  national  emergency  de- 
clared by  the  Congress  would  result  in  ex- 
treme hardship  (l)  to  the  reservist's  1  lus- 
band.  wife,  divorced  wife,  child,  paisnt, 
grandparent,  brother,  or  sister  who  Is  de- 
pendent upon  the  reservist  for  support  or 
(2)  to  a  person  under  18  years  of  age  or  a 
person  of  any  age  who  U  physically  or  n  en- 
tally  handicapped  whose  support  the  res  srv- 
Ut  has  assumed  in  good  faith :  Provided.  1  hat 
a  person  shall  be  considered  to  be  a  dep<  nd- 
ent  of  a  reservist  under  this  paragraph  i  mly 
when  such  person  is  either  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  or  lives  in  the  United  8t<  tes. 
Its  TerrttorleB,  or  possessions. 

(b)  The  term  "child"  as  used  In  this  sec- 
tion shall  include  a  legitimate  or  an  Ule|  iti- 
mate  chUd  from  the  date  of  Its  oonceptlo  i,  a 
child  legaUy  adopted,  a  stepchild,  a  fo  iter 
child,  and  a  person  who  is  supported  In 
good  faith  by  the  reservist  in  a  relations  Up 
similar  to  that  of  parent  and  child  but  si  lall 
not  Include  any  person  18  years  of  age  or  c  ver 
unless  be  U  physically  or  mentally  hai  dl- 
capped. 

1680.12  Category  IV-R:  Reservist  *ot 
Fotind  Available  for  Order  to  Active  E  uty 
Who  Is  Not  Eligible  for  Another  Categoi  r. — 
In  Category  IV-R  shall  be  placed  any  res  rv- 
Ist  who  is  not  found  to  be  available  for  o  der 
to  active  duty  and  who  is  not  eligible  for 
either  Category  II-R  or  Category  III-R. 

1690.13  Reconsideration  and  Redetei  tnl- 
natlon  by  Local  Board  of  Reservist's  Ai  ail- 
ability  and  Category. — (a)  The  local  b<  ard 
shall  reconsider  and  redetermine  a  reserv  st's 
availability  for  order  to  active  duty  and  his 
category  upon  request  of  the  Dlrectoi  of 
Selective  Service  or  the  SUte  Dlrectoi  of 
Selective  Service. 

(b)  The  local  board  may  reconsider  ind 
redetermine  a  reservist's  availability  for  oi  ler 
to  active  duty  upon  request  of  the  reservli  t  If 
such  request  is  received  by  the  local  be  ud 
within  6  days  after  the  reservist  receives  lo- 
tloe  of  his  category  and  if  such  reques  Is 
accompanied  by  written  information  preac  at- 
ing  facts  not  considered  when  the  reeervfet's 
category  was  deteraUned,  which.  If  t  ue. 
would  Justify  a  change  in  the  reservist's  c  ite- 
gory.  If  the  local  board  Is  of  the  opinion  bat 
the  Information  accompanying  such  req  lest 
faUs  to  present  any  facts  in  addition  to  t  ose 
considered  when  the  original  determina  Ion 
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waa  made,  or  even  if  new  facts  are  preeentad. 
tbe  local  board  is  ot  tbe  oplnloo  that  sotdi 
facts.  If  true,  would  not  Justify  *  eliaiica  In 
the  reatirvlat's  category  It  aball  not  raoonaMer 
and  redetarmlne  the  reaerrlifa  avallablUty. 
1800.14  Oovemmeiit  aRpaal  acent.— In  ae- 
oordanoe  with  the  pronnona  of  aecUcm 
1604.71  of  this  chapitar.  It  shaO  be  the  duty 
of  the  ao>vemment  Appeal  Acaot  and.  In  his 
ahaenoe  or  Inability  to  act  or  at  his  direction, 
the  duty  of  the  associate  Oovemment  Appeal 
Agent: 

(a)  To  reoommend  to  the  local  board  a  ra- 
conslderation  and  redetermination  of  a 
reservist's  category  where  tbe  interest  of  jus- 
tice, in  his  opinion,  requires  such  action  and 
to  submit  to  the  local  board,  any  additional 
Information  which  has  caused  him  to  arrive 
at  his  decision  that  the  case  shotild  be  re- 
considered; 

(b)  To  forward  recommendation  to  the  Di- 
rector for  resolution  of  tbe  reservist's  avail- 
ability under  the  provisions  of  section  1690.15 
when,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Oovemment  Ap- 
peal Agent,  local  action  under  paragraph  (a) 
of  this  section,  requires  further  consideration 
and  resolution  at  the  Director  level. 

1690.15  Determination  of  Availability  and 
Category  by  Director  of  Selective  Service. — 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of  this 
part,  the  Director  of  Selective  Service  may  at 
any  time  determine  whether  any  reservist  Is 
available  or  not  available  for  order  to  active 
duty  and  place  the  reservist  in  any  category 
he  may  deem  appropriate.  Such  action  under 
this  section  by  the  Director  of  Selective  Serv- 
ice shall  be  final  unleas  he  thereafter  requests 
the  local  board  to  reconsider  and  redetermine 
the  reservist's  category. 

1690.16  Notification  and  Recording  of 
Availability  and  Category. — As  soon  as  prac- 
ticable after  the  local  board  has  determined 
or  redetermined  the  reservist's  availability 
and  category  and  also  after  the  local  board 
receives  notice  of  the  determination  of  a 
reservist's  case  by  the  Director  of  Selective 
Service,  the  local  board  shall: 

(a)  Enter  on  the  Standby  Reserve  Ques- 
tionnaire (SSS  Form  80)  a  notation  of  the 
determination  of  the  reservist's  availability 
and  category. 

(b)  Inform  his  original  local  board  of  ju- 
risdiction by  letter  of  the  determination  of 
avaUablUty  If  he  Is  a  registrant  or  a  standby 
reservist  of  that  local  board. 

(c)  Inform  the  reservist  as  to  determina- 
tion of  his  avallabiUty  as  soon  as  possible. 

1690.17  Notifying  Armed  Force  of  Availa- 
bility of  Reservist. — The  local  board  shall 
notify  the  armed  force  of  which  a  reservist  is 
a  member  of  his  availability  for  order  to  ac- 
tive duty  in  accordance  with  the  instruc- 
tions in  his  military  orders. 

1600.18  Records  Which  Are  Confidential. — 
The  records  In  a  reaervUt's  standby  reserve 
folder  and  tbe  information  contained  in  such 
records  shall   be  confidential. 

1690.19  AvaUablUty  and  Use  of  Confiden- 
tial Records  and  Information. —  (a)  Informa- 
tion contained  In  records  in  a  reservist's 
standby  reserve  folder  may  be  disclosed  or 
furnished  to,  or  examined  by,  the  following 
persons: 

(1)  The  reservist,  or  any  person  having 
written  authority  signed  by  the  reservist. 

(2)  All  personnel  of  the  Selective  Service 
System  while  engaged  in  carrying  out  the 
functions  of  the  Selective  Service  System 
or  the  functions  conferred  by  this  p<ut. 

(3)  Any  person  having  specific  written  au- 
thority from  the  Director  of  Selective  Serv- 
ice. 

(b)  In  the  prosecution  of  a  reoervlst  for  a 
violation  of  the  Military  Selective  Service 
Act  of  1967,  the  regulations  in  this  chapter, 
any  orders  or  directions  made  pvirsuant  to 
such  act  or  regulations,  or  for  perjury,  any 
records  In  the  reeervlst's  standby  reserve  fold- 
er shall  be  produced  In  response  to  the  mib- 
pena  of  the  court  in  which  tvtdb  prosecution 
is  pending. 

(c)  Except  as  provided  in  p«uragraph  (b) 
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of  this  section,  no  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Seleottva  Service  System  shall  produce  a 
raaervtstl  standby  reserve  folder,  or  any 
part  thereof,  or  testify  regarding  any  con- 
fidential Information  contalnad  therein,  in 
re^MQse  to  the  subpena  of  any  court  with- 
out the  consent.  In  writing,  of  the  reservist 
concerned,  or  of  the  Director  of  Selective 
Service. 

(d)  Whenever,  under  tbe  provisions  of  this 
section,  a  reservist's  standby  reserve  folder, 
or  any  part  thereof,  is  produced  as  evidence 
In  the  proceedings  of  any  court,  such  folder 
shall  remain  in  the  personal  custody  of  an 
ofllclal  of  the  Selective  Service  System  and 
permlasloa  of  the  court  be  asked,  after 
tender  of  the  original  folder,  to  substitute 
a  copy  of  the  folder  with  the  court. 

1800.20  Identification  of  Records  of  Re- 
servists.— All  forms  in  the  titles  of  which  the 
words  "Standby  Reserve"  do  not  appear  and 
all  other  records  used  by  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System  in  carrying  out  the  functions  con- 
ferred by  this  part  shall  be  identified  by 
stanqilng  or  otherwise  placing  thereon  the 
words  "Standby  ResMre." 
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HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

or  rLoamA 
IN  THE  ROUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  28.  1972 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New  Age 
magazine  published  in  Washington,  D.C., 
Is  the  ofiaclal  publication  of  the  Supreme 
Council  of  Scottish  Rite  Freemasonry. 
It  is  a  worthy  publication  which  con- 
sistently upholds  the  belief  in  the  tradi- 
tions which  made  America  great.  It  con- 
tains many  interesting  articles  on  sur- 
prisingly varied  subjects.  For  instance, 
the  April  1972  issue  contains  articles  on 
both  Frederick  the  Great  and  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt.  "Hieir  contents  are  so 
interesting  that  I  submit  both  for  re- 
printing in  the  Record: 

Trx  Mkdicai.  Makvzls  op  Frkdkkxck 

THX    ORKAT 

(By  Irving  I.  Lasky,  MJ).) 
"A  society  which  employs  Itself  only  in 
sowing  the  seed  and  bringing  forth  the  fruit 
of  every  kind  of  virtue  in  my  dominion  may 
always  be  assured  of  my  protection.  It  is  the 
glorious  task  of  every  sovereign  and  I  will 
never  cease  to  fulfill  It."  The  Masonic  devo- 
tion and  affection  that  King  Frederick  had 
for  Freemasonry  was  thus  exemplified  In 
July.  1774,  when  he  granted  bis  protection 
to  the  National  Grand  Lodge  of  Germany 
and  ofllcialiy  approved  of  the  treaty,  by  that 
Grand  Lodge,  with  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Eng- 
land. Frederick  II  was  King  of  Prussia  from 
1740-1786.  He  was  known  as  "Frederick  the 
Great"  for  his  military  success  in  1746  against 
Maria  Theresa  of  Austria,  but  Frederick  was 
"Great"  In  many  non-military  fields  also. 
Contrary  to  his  father's  wishes  for  a  strictly 
military  upbringing,  Frederick  showed  pre- 
ponderant intellectual  leanings,  a  love  for 
music,  literature,  and  a  freethlnklng  pbl- 
losopny. 

Tbe  ideal  government  became,  for  Fred- 
erick, an  "enlightened"  but  "absolute"  mon- 
archy serving  the  welfare  at  the  people 
under  the  ruler's  sense  of  re^onalbUity.  He 
Unmediately  put  his  humane  principles  into 
practice.  Exiled  scholars  were  recalled,  tor- 
ture was  abolished,  and  penalties  for  crime 
were  mitigated.  Lavish  patronage  was  ex- 
tended to  music  and  the  arts,  and  an  c^ra 
house  was  buUt  In  Berlin.  This  roi  pKUoaophe 
(philosopher  king)  held  oourt  with  out- 
standing minds  from  aU  over  Europe;  but  It 
soon  became  clear  that  be  was  also  a  states- 
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man  and  aiddier  and  in  oo  way  planned  to 
Inaugurate  an  easy-going  regime. 

In  the  subsequent  decade  o(  peace  (174ft- 
1756),  following  the  war  with  Austria,  a 
matured  King  devoted  aU  his  energies  to  the 
service  of  the  state.  Frederick's  own  Uterary 
work  reached  \X»  height  In  his  Biitolre  ie 
Mom  Tempt  {Hittory  of  My  Ttmea).  naUj 
superior  In  style,  clarity  and  political  judg- 
ment to  moat  other  contemporary  aoademle 
writings.  It  was  also  In  this  period  of  his 
life  that  this  King  accomplished  what  may 
be  accorded  the  medical  marvels  of  that  day 
and.  for  that  matter,  thU  very  time. 

Medicine  In  nederlck's  lifetime  was  ex- 
ceedingly meager.  Diagnosis  was  made  by 
establishing  the  rate  of  the  pulse  and  by 
gauging  the  body  tempenture.  Fever  was 
judged  by  complexion  of  the  skin  and  de- 
lirium, not  by  thermometer  readings.  The 
clinical  thermometer,  as  we  know  It  today, 
was  not  In  general  use  until  James  Thomp- 
son established  the  absolute  scale  in  ther- 
mometry in  1849.  A  further  diagnostic  cri- 
terion was  the  examination  of  the  urine. 
Few  diseases  were  aetuaUy  known:  gout,  in- 
termittent fevers  (malaria),  smallpox,  the 
plague,  typhus,  dysentry,  influenza,  veneral 
disease,  hemorrhoids,  kidney  stones  and 
bemla. 

Treatment  .for  the  last  two  was  surgery 
(without  anesthesia  or  antisepsis  which  were 
not  known).  Veneral  disease  was  treated 
with  mercury  ointment  and  vupan.  For 
malaria  there  was  cinchona  bark,  also  known 
as  Jesuit  bark,  now  known  as  quinine.  Be- 
cause of  Its  effect  In  maUrla  cases,  it  was 
sometimes  also  used  on  all  feverish  dlseasee. 
SnuJlpox  was  ever  present  and  led  to  the 
first  attempts  at  inoculation.  In  gout  the 
recommendation  was  a  careful  diet  and  ab- 
BtenUon  from  "red  meats,  wine,  and  high 
living."  Gout  waa  thought  to  be  a  dlfleaae  of 
the  weU-born  and  weU- to-do.  It  was  beUeved 
that  turning  to  ntore  frugal  habits  would  be 
the  cure.  We  now  know,  however,  that  gout 
Is  a  disease  of  the  metabolism  which  can  be 
effectively  treated  with  proper  medication. 

The  diet,  therefore,  has  very  little  to  do 
with  causing  the  disease.  In  the  case  of 
plague,  there  was  only  prayer.  Wounds,  In- 
juries, and  fractures  were  treated  by  surgeons 
and  Feldschers  (paramedics),  who  took 
charge  and  did  the  best  they  could  tuder 
the  circumstances. 

Frederick  was  not  a  weU  man.  In  retro- 
q>ect,  it  is  thought  that  he  suffered  from  an 
inherited  disease  known  as  porphyria.  His 
chronic  gastric  colics,  vlcdent  sweating, 
moodiness,  painful  limbs,  and  dark  i«d  urine 
(which  aoootmta  for  the  name  of  ttiig  (Us- 
ease)  attest  to  this  "I'figniTffiB  Porphyria  Is 
usually  diagnosed  by  tbe  urine  turning  dark 
red  when  it  is  exposed  to  light.  This  color 
change  results  from  the  effect  at  the  light 
rays  on  the  porphyrins,  llila  substance  Is 
found  to  be  normally  present  In  the  body 
tissue  and  not  in  the  urine.  Its  preaence  In 
the  unne,  as  in  the  case  of  Frederick,  is 
abnormal  and  is  diagnostic  of  porphyria. 

It  Is  a  well-known  dictum  in  medicine  that 
individuals  who  suffer  from  a  rtlnnano  know 
that  disease  best.  A  person  with  dlabetea, 
as  an  example,  wUl  know  a  great  deal  about 
this  disorder,  bow  to  treat  it.  and  how  to  con- 
trol it.  Most  i»t>bably  this  Is  rrtated  to  manl 
basic  desire  for  survival. 

Therefore  Frederick  the  Cteeat,  ilmllarty. 
wanted  relief  from  his  pain  and  suffering.  He 
used  his  brilliance,  hl^  office,  and  those  op- 
pcrtumties  that  prevailed  therefrom  to  ac- 
complish his  "medical  marvds"  not  only  for 
himself  but  for  his  feUowman  as  well. 

In  the  army,  for  Inatanoe.  the  king  oMered 
that  the  wounded  ba  not  left  to  their  fate. 
It  MVaara,  thwefore,  that  It  was  FMdarlek 
the  Great  (noi  Napoleon's  Baron  Larry  or 
the  American  Civil  War)  who  conceived  the 
Idea  of  and  Introduced  field  hospitals  and 
BobUe  (the  ao-called  'Vying")  amhulanoea. 

To  supplement  this  service  for  the  soldiers. 
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Ftaderlck  hired  a  group  of  wall-schooled 
physicians,  the  "young  Aasculapes"  as  he 
called  them,  suitable  In  wartime  staffs  tar 
the  army  hospitals  and  troops.  He  Instructed 
his  oourt  phyaldans  to  figure  the  cost  of  a 
well-run  fltfd  haq;«ltal  as  wall  as  a  perfectty 
stored  Arid  phannaoy.  The  Prussian  military 
medical  service  served  as  a  model  for  all 
armies. 

The  King's  concern  for  military  medicine 
was  vastly  overshadowed  by  enormous  prob- 
lems relating  to  pubUc  health  and  hygiene  In 
general.  He  took  measures  to  control  the  fre- 
quent epidemics  of  plague,  cholwa.  smallpox 
and  typhus.  He  undertook  the  Inttillgent  use 
of  quarantine  when  it  se«ned  Indicated. 
Frederick  actually  attempted  to  disarm  two 
of  the  most  devastating  diseases  of  the  day — 
rahlea  and  smallpox. 

Smallpox  was  the  first  disease  that  had 
ever  given  rise  to  attonpts  at  preventive 
mMUdne.  Hm  earliest  records  oa  the  preven- 
tion at  smallpox  came  from  China  In  the 
twelfth  century.  Iikoculatlon  was  practiced 
by  applying  ground  and  pulverlaed  scab  from 
the  akin  of  victims  of  light  oasaa  of  the 
disease.  In  order  to  make  Prussia  safe  from 
smallpox,  the  King  commissioned  several 
English  physicians  to  carry  out  Inoculations 
In  Berlin  and  to  train  Prussian  doeton  In 
this  method.  7:hus  Frederick  tbe  Great  had 
succeeded  In  introducing  the  first  Important 
public  health  measure  In  tbe  fctwylnm  of 
Prussia. 

Tbe  King  studied  anatomy  with  tbe  dedi- 
cation of  a  first-year  medical  student,  pro- 
claiming that  no  one  could  possibly  aspire 
to  be  a  good  idiyslelan  and  surgeon  who  was 
not  oonvenant  thorotighly  with  the  anatomy 
of  the  human  body.  StUi  today  the  funda- 
mental training  period  In  basic  science  for 
the  young  physician  starts  with  the  elemen- 
tal  anatomy  of  earthworms,  crayflah,  frogi, 
sbaika,  and  cats — eventuaUy  leading  to  dis- 
section of  the  human  body. 

Vtederlck  read  moat  of  th«  eontemponffy 
"Mdloal  Journals  and,  whenever  an  article 
struck  him  as  pertinent  to  his  own  health  or 
any  patients  about  whom  he  was  oonoemed 
he  would  cut  It  out  and  send  It  to  the  attend- 
ing physician  with  the  request  that  he  con- 
sider the  treatment.  He  fiirthermore  od- 
lected  saixq>les  of  various  vegetables  or 
mineral  drugs  that  came  Into  his  poaseealon 
and  requested  that  they  be  analysed  by  his 
physicians  and  that  a  determination  be  made 
of  their  value  ht  certain  diseases.  Such  pnp- 
arattoos  were  subsequently  put  Into  general 
use  for  tbe  sick  and  wounded  of  that  day. 
The  surprising  slmUarlty  of  thto  interest  and 
what  medical  selentlats  do  today  In  ccdlect- 
Ing  and  reporting  important  data  for  such 
similar  puipoaea  U  quite  remaricable. 

Besides  the  aq>ect  of  general  medicine, 
nederlck  was  also  Involved  in  the  theory  of 
the  medical  and  natural  eclencea  on  an  in- 
ternational platform.  His  foremost  Interest 
was  In  tbe  fimdamentals  of  fertilization  and 
conception.  His  other  Interests  In  "qx>nta- 
neous  regeneration."  with  which  he  dis- 
agreed, and  the  circulation  In  embryos  and 
cold-blooded  animals  were  the  original  ef- 
forts In  what  Is  known  as  the  "basic  sci- 
ences." 

King  Frederick  the  Great,  although  a  non- 
conformist and  iconoclast  In  many  ways,  re- 
mained a  highly  religious  man  to  the  day  of 
his  death.  During  one  of  the  most  trying 
moments  of  his  personal  life,  he  made  a 
sketch  on  the  flyleaf  of  bis  Bible  of  a  man  on 
his  knees  with  two  swords  hi^ngtng  crosswise 
over  his  head.  At  the  bottom  are  theee  words 
from  Psalm  78: 

"Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  theeT  and 
there  U  none  upon  earth  ttiat  I  desire  beside 
thee.  My  flesh  and  my  hecut  faUeth:  but 
God  ia  the  strength  of  my  heart,  and  my  por- 
tion for  ever." 

It  is  understandable  that  Frederick's  wis- 
dom kept  him  aloof  and  totally  indifferent 
to  any  aspect  of  German  natloiudlsm.  He 
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hlmadf  would  have  viewed  his  likeness  with 
strenuous  reservations  had  he  seen  tt  as  It 
was  frequently  shown  during  tbe  Nasi  ragUna. 
side  by  side  with  the  antl-Maaons  Hitler. 
Goerlng  and  Goebbels.  These  deqx>ts,  in  the 
final  analyaia.  destroyed  everything  Frederick 
the  Great  bad  wanted  to  build. 

The  death  mask  of  King  Frederick  reveals 
much  of  his  character  and,  as  it  were,  his 
life  history.  The  most  powerful  mark  left  on 
the  face  is  that  of  regal  dignity  and  aelf- 
disclpllne.  One  may  also  perceive  a  touch  of 
resl^iatlon.  Even  more  clearly  expressed  la 
the  sense  of  peace  which  stems  from  the 
satisfaction  of  accomplishment  and  having 
done  one's  woiic  to  the  best  of  one's  abUity. 

The  credo  of  Scottish  Rite  Masonry — "the 
cause  of  human  progress  is  our  cause,  tbe 
enfranchisement  of  human  thought  our  su- 
preme wish,  the  freedom  of  equal  rights  to 
all  people  everywhere,  the  end  of  otu-  con- 
tention"— was  assuredly  embodied  in  the 
medical  marvels  of  Frederick  tbe  Great. 

FaurKLDf  Dklano  Roosevslt 
(By  Walter  W.  Hubbard) 

Four  of  the  thirteen  United  States  Presi- 
dents known  to  have  been  Masons  had  tbe 
distinction  of  serving  two  full  terms:  Wash- 
ington, Monroe,  Jaclcson  and  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt,  popularly  known  as  FJ}.R.  The 
latter,  however,  who  was  tbe  12th  of  ova 
Masonic  Chief  Executives  and  an  Empire 
State  Democrat,  had  overwhelming  pubUc 
support  at  the  polls  on  four  successive  oc- 
casions. His  White  House  occupancy  exceed- 
ed the  comlUned  terms  of  William  H.  Har- 
rison, Garfield,  Taylor,  Harding,  mimore  and 
Kennedy. 

January  30.  1882,  was  a  day  of  rejoicing  for 
James  and  Sara  Delano  Roosevelt  of  Hyde 
Park,  New  York,  when  their  son,  Franklin 
Delano,  only  child  of  his  father's  second  mar- 
riage, arrived.  The  boy's  nK>ther  was  26  years 
younger  than  her  husband,  who  died  while 
n^nklln  was  in  his  teens,  and  she  played  a 
dominant  role  In  FJ>JL's  Ufe.  even  after  he 
became  President. 

As  a  yotmgster,  Franklin  was  healthy  and 
robust,  a  factor  which  Influenced  his  later 
physical  and  mental  life.  Many  years  later,  N. 
G.  Werthlng,  a  Umted  SUtes  Government 
grapb<doglst,  was  shown  penmanship  sam- 
ples of  a  teen-age  boy  and  asked  to  comment. 
"It  has  great  maturity,  drive,  organization, 
leadership.  If  that's  really  a  16-year  old  boy, 
I  want  to  know  what  happeoB  to  him,"  said 
Werthlng.  "Then  they  told  me  it  was  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt's  writing." 

The  famUy  being  well-to-do,  Franklin's 
early  education  was  acquired  under  private 
tutors  and  throxigh  trips  abroad.  Later,  when 
enrolled  in  Groton  School  in  Massachusetts, 
he  learned  to  apeak,  read  and  write  French 
and  German.  An  exemplary  student,  ha 
graduated  in  1900,  at  the  age  of  18. 

It  was  then  he  met  a  New  Jersey-bom 
President  whose  eight  hectic  years  in  the 
White  House  were  drawing  to  a  close.  "Frank- 
lin," said  Grover  Cleveland,  "I  hope  you  never 
become  President." 

Four  years  at  Harvard  earned  FJ}Jl.  hU 
degree,  plus  a  year  of  graduate  work.  He 
majored  in  history,  edited  the  Harvard  Crtm- 
ton,  had  an  active  social  life,  and  went  on  to 
three  year*  at  Oolumbla  University  Law 
School.  Admitted  to  the  bar  In  1907,  he  prac- 
ticed law  for  three  years. 

In  1905,  when  he  was  23,  be  married  Anna 
Eleanor  Roosevelt,  a  distant  cousin  and 
daughtw  of  Elliott  and  Anna  L.  H.  Roose- 
velt. President  "Teddy  E.  Booaevelt,  a  fifth 
cousin  of  FJ}Jt.  and  uncle  of  Beanor,  gave 
the  bride  away.  A  daughter,  named  after  her 
mother,  and  five  sons  were  bom  between 
1906  and  1916.  A  summer  home  waa  acquired 
on  CampoheUo  Island,  New  Brunswick,  Cana- 
da, where  the  famUy  enjoyed  canoeing, 
swimming,  sailing  and  rowt>oatlng. 

In  1910,  FX>Jt.'s  first  public  office  resulted 
from  a  patronizing  nomination  by  his  party 
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tot  state  Senator  from  Dutcb«8S  Ckninty, 
York,  from  whence  no  Democrat  bad 
elected  In  half  a  cent\iry.  Taking  the 
r»tk>n  aerloualy,  Rooeevelt  motored  bver 
every  rural  road,  vlaltlng  fatmen  and  ree- 
boldere,  and  won  by  a  substantial  maj<  nty. 

During  bis  first  year  at  Albany,  and  I  elng 
of  Dutch  descent,  be  applied  for  Urn  ^nlc 
membership  In  HoUand  Lodge  No.  8  Inlfew 
York  City.  He  was  Raised  November  28,  :  Bll. 

]n)r  tbe  young  man  who,  ss  a  memb*  r  of 
Harvard's  1903  debating  team,  bad  said  liat 
Pearl  Harbor  ooiild  play  a  major  role  foi  the 
United  SUtes  Navy,  life's  outlook  was  loay. 
He  bad  a  New  York  City  townbouse  onBsat 
66tb  Street,  stUl  extant.  Throu^  con  mon 
Anceatry,  blood  and  marriage,  he  was  re  ated 
to  11  United  States  Presidents:  Washln  :ton, 
John  Adams.  Madison,  John  Qxilncy  Ail  uns. 
Van  Buren,  William  H.  Harrison,  Ti  ylor. 
Grant,  Benjamin  Harrison,  Theodore  H  ose- 
velt  and  Taft.  He  could  also  claim  reli  ;lon- 
shlp  with  Jefferson  Davis,  President  o  tbe 
short-lived  Confederate  States  of  Am  rlca. 

From  1913  to  1920,  he  was  Assistant  e  cre- 
tary  of  the  Navy,  a  position  his  Ma  onlc 
cousin,  Theodore,  bad  held  under  Mai  onlc 
President  McKlnley.  President  Wilson  sent 
blm  to  Europe  on  World  War  I  Army  In  pec- 
tlons  and.  In  1919,  In  charge  of  demob  liga- 
tion. 

After  being  defeated  In  his  bid  foi  tbe 
Vice  Presidency  In  1920,  he  resumed  law  ]  rac- 
tlce  with  the  Arm  of  Emmet,  Marvin  and 
Roosevelt,  and  became  vice  president  o  Fi- 
delity 8c  Deposit  Company.  / 

While  vacationing  on  Campobrilo  Isla  id  In 
August,  1921.  Roosevelt  suffered  a  pollMoye- 
Utls  attack,  which  hopelessly  paralyzed  both 
legs.  He  was  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  islng 
crutches,  wherichalrs.  canes  and  leg  b  sees. 
Jonas  Edward  Balk,  Uter  to  become  a  t  ictor 
and  devrtoper  of  a  polio  vaccine,  was  then 
buit  a  boy  of  seven. 

Mrs.  Sara  Rooeevelt,  F.D.R.*8  mother,^  sarly 
set  the  stage  for  the  Invalid's  permi  nent, 
convaleeoent  Hyde  Park  retirement.  ]  DIt. 
and  Eleanor  had  other  Ideas,  however,  '  rblcb 
were  agreed  upon  before  he  was  carried  on  a 
stretcher  from  their  Campobello  hoiu.  In 
bis  New  York  townbouse  he  strengt  ened 
shoulder  and  arm  muscles  by  wreetllnj  with 
bis  sons,  climbing  stairs  and  operatli  (  bis 
homemade  wheelchair.  OeopoUtlcal  si  jdles 
were  continued  through  extensive  n  kdlng 
and  stamp  collecting.  Months  of  treat  lents 
were  spent  at  Warm  Springs,  Georgia,  *iere 
Rooeevelt  gave  land,  money  and  legal  Uent 
to  create  the  Warm  Springs  Foundatlor  ,  and 
where,  more  than  20  years  later,  be  dl  )d  In 

1946. 

Less  than  ttiree  years  after  being  sti  cken 

at  Campobello,  he  returned  to  prac  Icing 
law,  and  In  1924  he  presented  the  nai  le  of 
Governor  Alfred  E.  Smith  to  the  Democratic 
presidential  convention  as  the  party's  e  and- 
ard  bearer.  At  the  1928  convention  he  kgaln 
proposed  Smith  and,  at  the  New  York  Jtate 
convention,  received,  himself,  the  no)  ilna- 
tlon  for  Governor  of  the  Nation's  most  ]  opu- 
lous  state.  Smith  loet  his  presldentla  bid, 
but  F.DJI.  landed  In  Albany's  Executive  (Man- 
sion. 

While  Governor.  Rooeevelt  received  I  \  Al- 
bany on  February  28.  1929,  the  Degrees  t  the 
Scottish  Rite  (Northern  Masonic  Jui  sdlc- 
tlon),  and  became  a  Noble  In  Cypress  Sirlne 
Temple.  Membership  In  the  Grotto 
Cedars  of  Lebanon,  and  honorary  m 
ships  In  other  Masonic  Lodges.  Almas 
Temple  In  Washington,  and  Natlo; 
Joumers  followed.  Later,  during  his 
year  In  the  White  House,  he  became 
Honorary  Grand  Master.  Order  of 
Three  sons,  Elliott,  James  and  Fra: 
Jr.,  also  became  Masons. 

Being  re-elected  New  York's  Gove 
nearly  three-quarters  of  a  million  vo 
FD.R.  the  leading  contender  for  *" 
dentlal  nomination  In  1932,  and  be 
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m  Chicago.  (It  was,  significantly,  the  year 
Jean's  Navy — Jealous  of  Its  Army's  1931 
seizure  of  Manchuria — launched  a  major  at- 
tack on  Shanghai,  setting  an  example  HlUer 
was  to  follow  alght  yean  later.)  F.D.R.  flew 
to  the  Windy  City  to  accept  the  nomlnaUon, 
becoming  tJM  first  Prealdent-to-be  to  uae  air 
travel. 

Seventeen  days  before  taking  office,  Roose- 
velt, while  visiting  Miami,  was  shot  at  by 
Joseph  Zangara,  whose  buUets  Injured  sev- 
eral persons  and  killed  Chicago's  Mayor  Cer- 
mak.  Tbe  State  of  Florida  tried,  convicted 
and  executed  the  criminal  within  33  days. 

TDJt.  was  the  last  President  to  be  Inau- 
gurated on  March  4th,  and  tbe  first  to  be  In- 
augurated on  January  20tb.  He  was  also  the 
first  whose  mother  could  have  voted  for  him, 
as  she  was  alive  when  he  was  Inaugiirated 
and  lived,  In  fact,  untU  1941. 

From  March  4,  1933,  when  F.D.R.  assumed 
office  and  enunciated  a  Latin  American  "Good 
Neighbor"  policy.  untU  bis  death  on  April  12, 
194S,  when  the  Nazis  were  throwing  In  tbe 
towel,  tbe  sum  total  of  Roosevelt's  activities 
during  12  years  and  39  days  In  office  looms 
larger  than  those  of  any  other  President. 
Most  of  his  administration's  accompllsh- 
menta.  from  a  financial  and  unemployment 
crisis  to  a  Churchlll-Stalln  conference  two 
months  before  be  died,  are  familiar  to  every 
wearer  of  a  Masonic  apron. 

FJ>.R.'s  Whlta  House  residency  divides  it- 
self, roughly,  into  three  periods:  Four  years 
to  rescue  the  Nation  from  a  depression,  four 
years  to  prepare  for  the  conflict  Hitler  and 
Hlrohlto  were  making  Inevitable,  and  four 
years  to  put  America  on  the  way  to  winning 
World  War  II. 

Hie  flrst  period,  starting  with  a  bank  "holi- 
day," Included  monimiental  reforms  and  so- 
cial advances  now  a  pturt  of  our  everyday 
Uves. 

The  second  period  coounenced  with  tbe 
start  of  World  War  n.  on  July  7,  1937,  at 
Peking,  90  days  after  which  FJ3.R.  delivered 
bis  "quarantine"  speech  against  aggressors.  It 
Included  Ji^ian's  UJSS.  Panay  txMnblng  on 
December  12.  1937.  which  sought  to  deter- 
mine If  Uncle  Sam  was  too  lethargic,  cow- 
ardly or  disinterested  to  fight,  with  Hitler 
Joining  the  war  21  months  later.  It  included, 
too,  FJ:>Jt.'s  8Wi4>  of  old-age  destroyers  for 
bases,  tbe  military  draft,  and  efforts  to  beat 
Germany  In  creating  an  atom  bomb. 

The  last  period  iwoged  from  Pearl  Harbor 
to  Pat  ton's  plea  to  XUenhower  to  take  Berlin 
before  tbe  Communists  did.  Roosevelt  favored 
this,  but  death  saved  him  from  the  frustra- 
tion of  learning  that  United  States  troops 
remained  outside  the  city  while  Red  armies 

surged  into  the  Oerman  capital. 

The  remains  of  our  32nd  President  rest  be- 
neath a  plain  white  marble  monument,  be- 
side a  similar  one  for  his  wife,  in  a  small 
rose  garden  at  Hyde  Park.  Visiting  there,  we 
might  remember  the  President's  words  and 
take  heart: 

"Tbe  only  thing  we  have  to  fear  Is  fear 
itself.  ...  In  every  hour  of  our  national  life 
a  leadership  of  frankness  and  vigor  has  met 
with  that  understanding  and  support  of  tbe 
people  themselves  which  is  essential  to  vic- 
tory." 
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Inated  on  the  fourth  ballot  at  the  con^ntlon 


HON.  EIIA  T.  GRASSO 

OF  CONOTSCnCUT 
IN   THE   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVKS 

Wednesday.  April  26,  1972 

Mrs.  ORASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  val- 
iant effort  to  secure  a  record  teller  vote 
on  the  Stephens  amendment  to  appropri- 
ate $650  million  for  HDD's  section  702 
program  for  basic  water  and  sewer  facili- 


ties grants  was  unsuccessful  de9>ite  the 
crying  need  In  towns  througliout  the 
country  for  funding  of  these  essential 
services. 

Last  June  I  supported  a  similar 
amendment  regarding  this  important 
issue.  At  that  time  localities  searching 
tor  fxmds  for  water  and  sewer  projects 
were  Informed  that  no  money  was  avail- 
able. To  provide  some  of  these  needed 
f  imds.  the  House  approved  the  Stephens- 
Wldnall  amendment  to  the  Agriculture 
Appropriations  Act  which  has  since  be- 
c<Hne  law. 

Yet,  10  months  later,  the  need  for 
these  fimds  is  as  pressing  as  ever. 

Projects  funded  by  the  Stephens 
amendment  would  have  helped  to  meet 
the  ever-increasing  problem  of  waste  dis- 
posal. This  amendment  would  have  been 
a  necessary  complement  to  the  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  which  provides 
fimds  for  sewage  treatment  plants. 
Without  sewer  lines,  the  plants  are  use- 
less. 

Mr.  Speaker,  continually,  vital  local 
projects  which  remain  unfunded  come 
to  our  attention.  If  we  are  to  realize  our 
goal  of  clean  water,  then  we  must  pro- 
vide resources  that  will  permit  the  con- 
struction of  water  and  sewer  lines. 

Funds  for  this  program  wiU  not  cmly 
benefit  the  envlrcmment.  They  will  also 
stimulate  our  economy  through  the  cre- 
ation of  Jobs — ^Jobs  desperately  needed  to 
ease  the  continuing  imemplosrment  prob- 
lem in  our  Nation.  I  sincerely  trust  that 
the  conference  report  which,  of  necessity, 
will  emerge  from  this  legislative  exercise, 
will  provide  the  additional  funding  so 
urgently  needed. 


NATIONAL  SECRETARIES  WEEK 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or  vnciNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  28.  1972 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  the  21st  consecutive  year. 
National  Secretaries  Week  is  being  ob- 
served. April  23-29.  1972.  with  Secre- 
taries Day  being  designated  as  April  26. 
The  theme  "Better  Secretaries  Mean 
Better  Business"  is  stressed  to  promote 
the  significance  of  teamwork  throughout 
the  business  world. 

In  1952.  in  cooperation  with  the  U.8. 
Department  of  Commerce,  the  National 
Secretaries  Association — International — 
now  the  largest  secretarial  association  in 
the  world,  originated  Secretaries  Week. 
The  involvement  of  all  secretaries  for 
this  observance  reemphasizes  the  impor- 
tance of  continued  loyalty  of  secretaries 
to  their  employers  and  their  responsi- 
bility to  their  profession. 

Official  proclamations  are  Issued 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada designating  Secretaries  Week  and 
Secretaries  Day.  Locally.  Mayor  Beatley. 
of  Alexandria,  has  presented  a  procla- 
mation to  the  local  Secretaries  Week 
Committee  recognizing  Secretaries  Week. 
and  Mayor  Washington,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  will  soon  present  his  proc- 
lamation to  the  committee. 
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LocaUy,  District  of  Columbia,  CiH?ital 
and  Bethesda  Chapters,  of  the  Natianal 
Secretaries  Association — ^Intemational — 
sponsored  such  events  as:  Church  serv- 
ices on  April  23  at  St.  John's  Lafayette 
Square,  with  brunch  afterward;  a  Secre- 
taries Day  banquet  on  April  26.  at  the 
Touchdown  Club  of  Washington,  with 
guest  speaker  Pattl  Cavin,  a  member  of 
COST,  and  musical  entertainment  by 
Davey  Jones;  and  a  luncheon  and  fashion 
show  on  April  29,  at  the  Kenwood  Coun- 
ty Club. 


VIETNAM  CHILD  CARE  AGENCY 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or  imnnsoTA 

IN  THE  HOnSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fridav.  AprU  28.  1972 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
5,  1972,  Dr.  Joseph  C.  Klser,  a  cardio- 
vascular surgeon  practicing  in  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.,  testified  before  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  C<»nmlttee  in  be- 
half of  the  Vietnam  child  care  agency 
bill.  I  am  a  sponsor  of  similar  legislation 
in  the  House. 

Dr.  Klser  has  been  affiliated  with  the 
Metropolitan  Medical  Center  in  Mln- 
neapcdls,  an  institution  involved  in  pro- 
viding hospital  care  for  heart-crippled 
Vietnamese  children. 

Much  human  misery  and  suffering  al- 
ready has  been  caused  by  the  war  in 
Vietnam  and  now  thousands  of  new 
refugees  are  fieeing  from  the  combat 
areas.  This  child  care  legislation  Is  aimed 
at  fulfilling  in  part  the  moral  obligation 
we  have  to  help  rebuild  the  devastated 
socie^  of  South  ^etnam. 

Dr.  Klser's  fine  statement  follows: 
TKsTUCOirr  or  Da.  Joseph  C.  Kisek 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  members  of 
the  Committee:  Thank  you  for  this  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  to  you  about  tbe  problems 
of  the  children  of  South  Viet  Nam.  I  am 
Joseph  C.  Klser,  a  cardiovascular  surgeon 
practicing  In  Iflnneapoflla.  MUmesota. 

For  the  past  two  and  one-half  years,  my 
UBOclates  and  I  at  Metropcflltan  Medical 
Center  in  Mlnneap<dls  have  been  engaged  In 
a  program  which  offers  remedial  suzgery  fw 
Vietnamese  children  suffering  from  crippling 
heart  defects. 

When  considered  In  tbe  total  picture  of 
tbe  medical  needs  of  the  children  of  Viet 
Nam,  our  program  Is  really  a  pitifully  small 
contribution.  But,  for  the  purposes  of  con- 
sideration of  tbe  biU  before  you  today,  the 
program  Is  Important  in  what  Ita  exist- 
ence says  about  tbe  scope  and  nature  of 
medical  needs  in  Viet  Nam,  and  what  at- 
tempta  are  being  made  to  meet  those  needs, 
and  about  who  Is  and  wbo  Is  not  attempting 
to  meet  them. 

Let  me  begin  by  telling  you  about  TRAN 
THI  PHU,  a  16  year  cdd  Vietnamese  girl. 
On  April  26th,  1971.  she  was  Identified  by 
physicians  of  a  Oerman  Red  Cross  hospital 
ship  as  having  severe  heart  problems.  The 
physicians'  report  to  us  described  her  as 
being  very  ihln.  with  a  pronounced  blue- 
ness  due  to  oxygen  starvation,  labored 
breathing  and  given  to  much  coughing. 
They  recommended  her  as  a  candidate  for 
our  program.  It  is  very  likely  that  on  that 
same  day  the  VS.  airline  which  has  brought 
all  our  patlenta  from  Viet  Nam  at  no  cost 
could  have  put  her  on  board  a  plane  for 
Minneapolis.    We    at   Metropolitan   Medical 
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Center,  within  a  very  few  days  of  her  ar- 
rival, could  have  scheduled  her  surgery  and 
acccMx^tllsbed  It  at  no  Inconvenience  to  our 
regular  patients. 

Five  months  later,  on  November  26,  1971, 
Tran  Thl  Phu  was  still  In  Vietnam.  She 
was  still  there  because  there  was  no  one 
available  to  Initiate  and  monitor  the 
lengthy,  tedious  process  of  obtaining  admin- 
istrative clearance  from  the  Vietnamese 
Oovemment  for  her  to  come  to  the  United 
States.  Prior  to  that  time  17  children  had 
come  to  Minneapolis  for  treatment,  but  at 
the  time  Tran  Tlil  Phu's  problems  were  dis- 
covered, the  volunteer  person  who  had  done 
the  processing  for  the  others  had  been 
called  out  of  Viet  Nam.  No  one  who  could 
devote  the  several  hours  of  time,  several 
days  a  week,  over  as  many  as  three  months, 
to  accompIUh  this  task  had  been  found  to 
replace  him.  On  November  27.  1971.  Tran 
Thl   Phu  died  of  heart  failure. 

Tbe  dangers  of  Irregular  service,  or  of 
gaps  In  service  are  characteristic  of  volun- 
teer efforta.  Yet  today  volunteer  efforte  by 
private  American  voluntary  agencies  are 
vlrtuaUy  alone  In  carrying  the  burden  of  hu- 
manitarian assistance  to  the  children  of 
Viet  Nam. 

While  on  the  one  hand  the  United  States 
Government,  according  to  press  reporte,  has 
spent  120  bUllon  doUars  to  wage  war  In 
Viet  Nam.  Its  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment's budget  for  medical  assistance  to 
Viet  Nam  has  been  reduced  from  10.6  mil- 
lion aaam  in  1967  to  a.7  mlUlon  In  1971.  Only 
an  "infinitesimal"  amount,  according  to  the 
Senate  Refugee  Subcommittee,  Is  expended 
on  support  for  a  few  organizations  working 
with  Vietnamese  war  victims. 

Not  long  ago  we  wrote  one  of  our  Minne- 
sota congressmen  asking  what  the  United 
States  government  Is  doing  by  way  of  hu- 
manitarian assistance  for  the  children  of 
Viet  Nam.  Appropriately,  he  forwarded  the 
Inquiry  to  tbe  State  Department.  The  State 
Department  sent  a  booklet  dated  March. 
1971,  entiUed  "South  Viet  Nam— Assistance 
Programs  of  U.S.  Non-Proflt  Organizations", 
published  by  tbe  Technical  Assistance  In- 
formation Clearing  House.  This  booklet  de- 
scribed 33  programs  operated  by  UJ3.  non- 
profit organizations  in  Viet  Nam,  and  31 
U.S.  non-profit  organizations  that  provide 
aid  to  Vietnamese  institutions.  Of  the  64 
total  programs — many  of  them  operating  on 
an  extremely  limited  scale — ^it  appears  that 
only  42  offer  any  kind  of  medical  assistance. 
Even  one  of  the  best  of  these  programs — the 
American  Medical  Association's  Volunteer 
PhysiciBos  for  Viet  Nam— can  put  only  12 

to  16  doctors  in  the  field  at  any  given  time, 

according  to  Information  In  this  booklet. 

In  Viet  Nam,  the  primary  source  of  medi- 
cal care  for  Vietnamese  people  Is  the  gov- 
ernment of  Viet  Nam  Itself.  A  coUeague  who 
has  spent  several  years  in  Viet  Nam  with  a 
voluntary  medical  project  Informs  us  that 
the  Vietnamese  government  has  only  on* 
doUar  to  spend  on  medical  care  per  person 
per  year.  Yet  that  amount  represents  20  per 
cent  of  Its  non-military  budget. 

It  is  clear  that  tbe  dollar  amount  for  medi- 
cal assistance  to  tbe  people  of  Viet  Nam  by 
their  government  is  grossly  Inadequate.  IHe 
same  seems  true  of  the  assistance  now  be- 
ing provided  by  JJJB.  voluntary  agencies. 
Furthermore,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  the 
nature  of  the  service  the  latter  can  provide 
is  often  Irregular  and  uncertain. 

When  you  consider  those  conclusions  In 
the  light  of  the  overwhelming  medical  needs 
of  tbe  children  of  Viet  Nam,  the  picture  be- 
comes very  black.  The  Mune  colleague  I  re- 
ferred to  previously  tells  us  that  one  out  of 
every  five  children  in  Viet  Nam  will  die  before 
reaching  the  age  of  five  from  caiues  not  In- 
volving war  Injiirles.  He  dtee  bacillary  dys- 
entery, pneimionla,  tuberculoela  and  chol- 
era— all  preventable  and  remediable  diseas- 
es— as  the  primary  causes  of  these  deaths. 
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Our  experiences  in  treating  Vietnamese 
chUdren  with  heart  defecta  In  Minneapolis 
gives  a  hint  of  the  kind  of  health  problems 
children  In  Viet  Nam  face.  For  example,  the 
very  flrst  treatment  that  must  be  given  on 
their  arrival  is  to  rid  them  of  the  inteetlnal 
parasites  that  have  been  present  In  nearly 
every  caae.  Iliese  children  have  not  been  ac- 
customed to  eating  meat  and  other  protein 
foods  In  adequate  quantity.  Fresh  milk  Is  to 
them  an  exotic  American  beverage.  Dental 
caries  are  prevalent.  Though  It  could  be  pro- 
vided while  they  are  with  us,  treatment  for 
dental  proUems,  other  than  extractions,  has 
not  been  recommended  by  those  i^o  are 
famUlar  with  the  diet  In  Viet  Nam  and  with 
the  probabUltles  of  continued  dental  care  In 
tbe  villages  of  Viet  Nam. 

The  very  existence  of  the  heart  defects 
we  are  treating  suggests  a  great  deal  about 
the  conditions  under  which  children  are  bom 
and  live  In  Viet  Nam.  and  about  how  they 
affect  their  health.  Of  the  seventeen  Viet- 
namese children  we  have  treated  to  date, 
fourteen  were  afflicted  with  congenital  heart 
defects — ^that  Is,  they  vrere  bom  with  mal- 
functions of  the  heart.  Congenital  heart  de- 
fects are  not  all  unavoidable.  Some  are  In- 
herent, but  more  often  they  result  from  in- 
adequate or  unfavorable  pre-natal  condi- 
tions. Malnutrition  in  the  mother  can  caiise 
congenital  heart  defecta.  ninesses  suffered 
during  pregnancy  can  cause  congenital  heart 
defecta. 

Last  night  four  additional  ^  Vietnamese 
children  suffering  from  congenital  heart  de- 
fecta arrived  at  Metropolitan  Medical  Center 
for  surgery,  and  four  more  are  being  proc- 
essed to  come.  During  tbe  short  span  of  this 
program,  the  names  of  at  least  a  doaen  or 
more  similarly  afflicted  Vietnamese  children 
have  crossed  my  desk,  chUdren  who,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  sometimes  death,  have 
never  reached  us.  We  have  knowledge  of  at 
least  five  others  who  have  been  treated  for 
the  same  problem  at  other  hospitals  In  the 
United  States.  An  unknown  number  have 
been  sent  to  Switzerland  and  Oermany  for 
similar  care. 

Olven  the  lack  of  diagnostic  and  treat- 
ment facilities  in  Viet  Nam  today  and  the 
correspondingly  slim  chances  of  a  child's 
ever  being  Identified  as  having  a  congenital 
heart  defect;  and  given  tbe  fact  that  in  vlr- 
tuaUy every  such  case,  tbe  child's  situation 
must  come  to  the  attention  of  some  volim- 
teer  agency  or  Individual  wbo  has  the  Initia- 
tive and  the  time  to  discover  and  pursue  help 
for  him  In  an  out-of-country  faculty.  It  is 
Indeed  remarkable  that  such  a  large  number 
of  South  Vietnamese  children  so  afflicted 

have  become  known  to  us. 

In  this  req>ect,  our  experiences  enable  us 
to  q)eak  with  authority  on  the  need  for  en- 
actment of  Section  2.  Subsection  b(4)  of  the 
blU  luider  discussion  today,  which  relates  to 
establishment  of  training  in  matters  of  child 
health  care  and  pre-natal  and  poet-natal 
care.  One  of  the  first  chUdren  we  treated  at 
ItfetropoUtan  Medical  Center  was  a  three- 
year-old  girl  with  extremely  severe  congenital 
heart  anomalies.  In  her  case,  complete  repair 
was  not  possible  but  paUlatlve  measures  have 
extended  her  life  by  perhaps  a  few  decades. 
At  least  one  of  this  chUd's  several  siblings 
was  similarly  afflicted — and  the  mother  of 
these  ChUdren  has  bom  at  least  one  addi- 
tional child.  This  famUy  and  others  like  them 
would  certainly  benefit  from  the  measures 
proposed. 

Hopefully,  at  some  time  In  the  future, 
measures  taken  after  enactment  of  this  blU 
wUl  reduce  the  number  of  children  being 
bom  in  Viet  Nam  with  congenital  defecta. 
But  what  of  the  children  already  bom  with 
such  defecta  and  those  now  being  bom.  At 
present,  virlth  Ita  meager  medical  budget  and 
with  such  large  numbers  of  chUdren  dying 
from  more  easUy  remediable  causes — ^to  say 
nothing  of  those  suffering  injuries  resulting 
from  combat  action — ^the  South  Vietnamese 
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gov«mmi0nt  caanot  logically  justify  lUocat- 
Ing  lU  Onancl*!  resource*  to  the  derelapmcnt 
of  Bucb  highly  complex  »nd  oosUjf^  capa- 
bilities as  that  required  for  open)  heart 
surgery. 

The  majority  of  Vietnam 
heart  defecu  can  be  salvaged  by  the: 
surgery  available  In  many  hospitals 

the  United  States,  and  In  light  of  the  no  tdlcal 
picture  in  Viet  Nam.  It  U  approprtat<  that 
they  be  treated  in  the  United  States,  t  iit  do 
not  conclude  that  treatment  In  the  I  nlted 
States  through  voluntary  programs  1  i  the 
answer.  The  Minneapolis  project  and  U  b  few 
others  like  it  that  have  been  able  to  st  rvlve 
are  dependent  on  too  many  tenuous  an  inge- 
ments.  We  have  established  a  charity  fui  d  for 
the  project,  but  It  alone  cannot  provl(  le  aU 
the  required  financial  support.  Private  Hga- 
nlzatlons.  private  buslneeses.  and  Indli  idual 
volunteers  cannot  be  depended  upon  li  defl- 
nately  to  finance  every  aspect  of  thli  pro- 
gram. 

The  key  reason  that  I  was  able  to 
about    the    four    children    that    arrlTi 
MlnneapolU  last  night  Is  that  five  mo 
ago  a  group  of  concerned  citizens  of  M.'' 
Bota  discovered  the  need  and.  since  then, 
been  raising  enough  money  out  of  their 
pockets   each    month   to   pay   to   have 
processing  work  done  In  Viet  Nam.  This  _ 
numbers  no  more  than  thirty,  none  of  wh 
I  woiUd  guess,  earns  over  $16M0  a  year, 
they   have   bad   a  struggle  to   raise  ' 
monthly  quota  on  time.  They  are  very 
Ing,  but  none  of  us  knows  how  long 
resources  wUl  continue  to  equal  their 
cem  and  generosity. 

I  need  hardly  state  I  suppose  that  as 
as  combat  action  continues  In  Viet  Nr 
tssk  of  trying  to  meet  the  medical 
ehUdren  In  Viet  Nam  will  be  like  t; 
Sisyphus,  condemned  forever  to  push 
heavy  rock  up  a  steep  hill,  only  to  have 
back  down  as  It  nears  the  summit. 

Apart  from  all  that.  It  appears  to 
the  measures  proposed  In  this  bill  are 
sary  and  aproprlate.  I  believe  further 
Is  necessary  and  spproprlate  to  expan( 
measures  to  provide  not  only  for  pre" 
of  disease  among  the  children  of  VI 
but  to  provide  assistance  In  amellor 
those  already  faced  with  health  Mner 
so  that  the  preservation  of  South  Vie 
human  resources  need  not  be  dependi" 
the  fortunes  and  foibles  of  volunt 
will  be  assured  by  legislation  that 
able  aU  of  America's  c^MtbUltles  to  oo 
play. 

Thank  you  again. 

QTTamONS  AMD  AM 

Senator  Pei.i..  Thank  you  very  mucb 
Is  the  number  of  surgeons  who  can  hs 
who  have  bad  adequate  training  In  Vl 
Are  there  any  men  who  can  give  heart  s^gery 
there? 

Dr.  Kiszi.  Zero. 

Senator  Pbix.  Zero.  Why  would  th*t  be? 
1  thought  they  had  received  their  own 
Ing  In  France  and  other  centers  of  meiqclne; 
some  of  them  have? 

Dr.  Kun.  Well,  as  you  ate  well  aware^eren 
the  risk  of  heart  surgery  In  this  ooikntry 
varlM  a  great  deal  across  the  United  »  ates. 
The  risk  of  heart  sorgary  In  Vietnam,  I  %  otdd 
say,  woiUd  be  extremely  high.  Precisely  why 
that  occ\irs  Is  a  complex  answer.  Ten  ;  ears 
ago  you  could  number  on  one  hand  the 
places  In  the  United  States  where  the  rift  of 
obtaining  he«rt  surgery  was  reasonable.  Now 
in  most  major  cities  the  risk  avenges  p  ob- 
ably  10%.  Vietnam  has  got  to  be  at  Itast 
10  years  behind  us.  The  risk  of  a  child  b  ting 
operated  there  would  be  ckwe  to  90%,  I 
would  think. 

Senator  Pxix.  When  you  say  risk,  you 
mean  chance  of  death? 

Dr.  Knn.  Right.  So  It  Is  totally  unreal  on- 
able,  I  think,  for  a  obUd  to  submit  to  b  tart 
surgery  there  until  such  Urns  as  the  ]  ivel 
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of  their  training  and  si4>port  sarvlcM 
can  be  brought  up  to  where  they  are  In  this 
country. 

We  have  great  hopn  of  estaUlahing  rtia- 
tlonshlp  In  Saigon  with  the  group  there  so 
that  we  can  help  them  come  to  that  level; 
but  that  takes  time. 

Senator  Psu..  Do  you  have  any  knowledge 
of  the  relative  height  ckf  medical  advance 
In  Saigon  versus  Hanoi? 

Dr.  KiaxB.  No;  I  dont.  I  am  sorry,  I  d<mt 
have  that. 

Senator  Pxix.  In  Saigon  as  opposed  to,  or 
South  Vietnam  as  opposed  to  Cambodia  and 
Laos? 

Dr.  KisxB.  No;  I  really  dont.  Our  only  con- 
tact has  been  with  South  Vietnam. 

Senator  Pxix.  Do  you,  as  a  medical  man, 
have  any  views  as  to  why  the  mortality  rate 
of  chUdren,  of  Infants,  Is  00%  In  South 
Vietnam? 

Dr.  Kma.  With  heart  surgery  problems? 

Senator  Pnx.  No;  no;  In  general.  I  am 
leaving  heart  svu'gery. 

Dr.  ECiBEB.  I  really  don't.  All  I  can  speak 
about  Is  what  we  have  obeerved  In  our  pro- 
gram of  heart  surgery;  that  Is  really  the 
only  knowledge  that  I  have. 

Senator  Pxix.  Does  Medico  have  any  teams 
of  doctors  In  South  Vietnam,  to  the  best  of 
your  knowledge? 

Dr.  Kissa.  I  cant  answer  that.  Certainly 
not  doing  complex  B\irgery  such  as  this. 

Senator  Psll.  If  you  wanted  to  send  out  a 
team  to  Saigon,  are  conditions  adequate  In 
hospitals  there  so  that  Amorloans  can  per- 
form heart  surgery? 

Dr.  KiBXK.  I  really  dont  think  so.  I  think 
It  is  Impractical.  The  oost  Involved  would  be 
far  greater.  We  already  can  get  the  children 
here  absolutely  free  and  we  need  relatively 
little  per  child  to  do  them  here,  and  the 
children  then  go  home  alive  and  well.  The 
cost  for  establishing  and  maintaining  a  facil- 
ity such  as  this  In  Vietnam,  would  be  pro- 
hibitive at  this  time. 
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THE  OPENINO  OP  THE  GULP  IS- 
LANDS NATIONAL  SEASHORE  IN 
PENSACOLA.  PLA. 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OF  FLoanu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVKS 

Friday,  April  2i.  1972 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Priday, 
April  21,  in  Pensacola,  a  meeting  was 
held  which  marked  the  formal  opening 
of  the  Gulf  Islands  National  Seashore. 
Our  principal  guest  of  honor  was  the 
Honorable  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  Other  honored 
guests  were:  Congressman  Watnx  Aspi- 
NALL,  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  Con- 
gressman Wn.LiAM  M.  CoLMKR,  who  was 
cosponsor  with  me  of  the  authorizing 
legislation  for  the  project,  and  Honorable 
Nathaniel  P.  Reed,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

It  was  indeed  a  happy  occasion  for  me 
to  see  this  excitingly  beautiful  and  his- 
toric project  officially  launched.  I  have 
been  ccmfldent  from  the  inception  of  ef- 
forts to  make  It  an  actuality  that  it  would 
in  time  to  come  be  one  of  the  really  im- 
portant attractions  of  the  Nation  in  pre- 
serving priceless  treasures  of  natiu^  and 
of  history  for  posterity. 

The  master  of  ceremonies  for  the  pro- 
gram was  Mr.  J.  Earle  Bowden.  editor  of 


the  Pensacola  News-Journal,  and  vice 
chairman  of  the  Gulf  Islands  National 
Seashore  Advisoiy  Commission.  His 
opening  remarks  s^ve  marvelous  insight 
into  the  dream  for  a  Gulf  Islands  Na- 
tional Seashore.  They  are  so  wen  stated 
that  I  have  claimed  the  privilege  of  ask- 
ing that  they  be  reproduced  in  the  Com- 
0RX8SIONAL  RECORD.  Mr.  Bowden,  who 
sparked  the  long  campaign  for  the  Gulf 
Islands  project,  used  these  remarks  prior 
to  introducing  me.  It  was  then  my  privi- 
lege to  introduce  Congressman  Coucn, 
Congressman  Aspikall,  and  Secretary 
Morton. 

Subsequent  to  the  limcheon  program, 
the  deed  for  Fort  Pickens  State  Paric. 
representing  over  8  miles  of  Santa  Rosa 
Island,  and  comprising  both  gulf  and  bay 
beaches  was  presented  to  Secretary  Mor- 
ton by  Maurice  Harllng,  representing 
Florida  Governor  Reubin  A^ew;  and 
the  official  transfer  papers  for  an  addl- 
tlcmal  7.9  miles  of  Santa  Rosa  Island  was 
presented  by  Henry  C.  Lane,  Chairman, 
Escambia  Coimty  Commissioner. 

Mr.  Bowden's  opening  remarks  follow: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  distinguished  gov- 
ernmental leaders  on  behalf  of  the  Seashore 
Commission,  the  U.S.  Navy  and  the  Pensacola 
Area  Chamber  of  Conunerce,  we  welcome  all 
of  you  ...  we  honor  you  ...  for  the  people  In 
this  room  have  worked  diligently  at  all  levels 
of  community  endeavor  to  bring  us  to  this 
day. 

The  day  we  talk  about  a  magnificent  na- 
tional recreation  project  .  .  .  the  day  we  pre- 
view the  years  and  the  labors  that  have  led 
to  the  creation  of  a  national  park  In  this 
historic  harbor  .  .  .  the  day  a  member  of 
President  Nixon's  Cabinet  came  here  to  tell 
lis  of  plans  and  hopes  and  dreams  of  the 
years  ahead,  the  generations  to  come,  the 
vast  national  potential  of  a  great  national 
resource,  the  Gulf  Islands  National  Seashore. 

Today  we  travel  the  barrier  Islands  to  rec- 
reation, history,  heritage.  Prom  the  Mis- 
sissippi Sound  west  to  Destln  Pass.  Prom 
Port  Massachusetts  to  Port  Pickens.  Prom 
Santa  Rosa  Island  to  the  Mississippi  Islands. 
Prom  Perdldo  Key  to  the  stately  old  trees  In 
Naval  Live  Oaks  Reservation. 

Indeed  It's  a  new  era  In  our  town — a  new, 
refreshing  thought — this  national  park  com- 
ing Into  reality  after  all  of  those  dreams 
seemingly  washing  ashore  unnoticed.  It 
marks  a  New  era  of  i4>preclatlon  for  those 
of  us  who  reaUy  do  love  the  heritage  of  the 
OuU  Coast. 

The  magnificent  natural  beauty.  The  eco- 
logical uniqueness.  Treasures  glistening 
sugar  white,  uncluttered,  unspoiled  on  bar- 
rier Islands  rimming  the  coastlines  of  Plorida 
and  Mississippi.  With  most  significant  mili- 
tary and  social  history  ...  Its  Indian  and 
early  c(Monlal  culture  ...  Its  developing 
lUactylea  spanning  more  than  four  centuries, 
from  the  arrival  of  the  l^anlsh  In  the  16th 
century  to  the  hoisting  of  CNd  Olory  over 
Port  San  Carlos  de  Barrancas  .  .  .  the  In- 
triguing, history-shaping  events  that  weigh 
heavily  upon  the  chapters  of  American  his- 
tory. 

Today,  m  this  room,  not  far  from  our  his- 
toric harbor — and  not  far  removed  from  the 
atmosphere  of  19th  centiury  America,  the 
stately  forts  and  landmarks  that  helped 
shi^M  Am«rtoa  ...  we  have  a  symbolic  rep- 
resentation of  that  great  heritage. 

From  the  individual  dtlaen  at  our  region 
who  loves  the  land  and  the  American  story 
and  has  been  wlUlng  to  fight  to  save  It  .  .  . 
the  military  leadenhlp  whose  command  re- 
sponsibilities In  the  1870s  typify  the  duty  and 
devotion  of  earty  military  commanden  who 
handled  the  defenses  and  the  nampalgns  of 
our  Oulf  Coast  .  .  .  and  the  dty  and  the 
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county  and  West  Florida  and  Tallahassee 
and  Washington  leaders  who  govern  our 
land  .  .  ■  and  who,  sometimes — as  on  this 
day — recognize  and  set  aside  and  preserve 
and  enhance  and  protect  a  few  bits  and 
pieces  of  unspoUed  America  .  .  .  who  are 
willing  to  work  to  create  an  ecological  store- 
house unequalled  anywhere  along  America's 

vanlstklng  coastline. 

It  has  not  been  easy;  In  fact.  It  bss  been 
an  exbaiistlng  task,  pulling  together  what 
will  be  America's  eighth  national  seashore. 
It  has  keen  minds  and  peraeverauoe  to  con- 
ceive and  develop  the  Idea  and  the  plan  that 
surely  in  oiir  lifetime  will  be  a  model  for 
coastal  communities  that  refuse  to  spoil  their 
natural  treasures  .  .  .  that  choose  to  live  with 
nature,  not  selfishly,  not  destructively.  But 
In  the  interest  of  the  nation.  And  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

Many,  many  years  ago  the  dreams  and 
hopes  came  while  our  forts  crumbled  and 
bleached  In  the  sun.  And  with  the  growing 
thrust  of  an  accelerated  conservation  move- 
ment, came  the  concept  of  combliUng  natural 
heritage  with  hiunan  history,  and  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  gave  serious  attention  to 
this  unique  recreational  park. 

So,  we  have  been  discovered. 

And  now,  finally  on  this  historic  day,  the 
nation  will  discover  us. 

But  we're  here  today  to  make  things  hap- 
pen. 

And  the  people  here  came  to  make  things 
happen.  People  who  work  tirelessly  to  put 
this  project  into  Congress  .  .  .  and  the  men 
who  worked  on  the  legislation  .  .  .  put  the 
language  in  the  bill;  and  the  men  who  at 
the  Executive  level  are  entrusted  with  this 
great  developwaent  .  .  .  and  we  must  ac- 
knowledge the  men  of  the  National  Park 
Service  who  face  the  tough  challenge  of 
creating  from  these  environmental  and  his- 
torical treasures  one  of  the  great  parks  of 
ova  land. 

We  should  recognize  everyone  here  today, 
but  that  would  leave  no  time  for  some  more 
Important  acton  In  this  drama.  But  there 
are  many  here  today  who  should  be  singled 
out  for  special  Introduction. 

Pint,  let  us  welcome  our  generoiu  hosts. 

The  Navy,  as  you  know.  Is  a  big  factor 
and  a  major  participant  in  the  Seashore  de- 
velopment. And  Navy  offldals  here  and  In 
Washington  have  been  most  helpful  and 
cooperative  In  working  with  Park  Service 
personnel  to  help  establish  the  national 
monument  area  of  the  seashore. 

And  much  of  this  cooperative  spirit  In 
recent  months  has  come  from  the  ranking 
Naval  commander  of  our  region.  I'd  like  to 
introduce  the  newest  Naval  Innovator,  the 
flnt  commander  of  all  Navy  training,  Vice 
Admiral  MaJooUn  Cagle,  who  Is  also  director 
of  Navy  Educatlcm  and  Training. 

And  the  enterprising  lumber  baron  from 
Century  who  helped  make  this  Itmcfaeon  pos- 
sible, the  president  of  the  Pensacola  Area 
Chamber  of  Oonuneroe,  Wairen  Brlggs. 

And  it  Is  indeed  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege 
to  have  a  man  who  reflects  the  strong 
Spanish  heritage  of  our  city  and  our  region, 
the  new  ambassador  from  Spain,  His  Excel- 
lency. Senor  Don  Angel  Sagas.  We  feel  sure 
the  people  of  your  country  will  appreciate 
what  we  do  here  today. 

It's  always  a  pleasure  to  have  this  man 
back  In  Pensacola.  He's  a  dynamic  Indlvld- 
nal  and  his  work  as  assistant  Interior  Secre- 
tary in  charge  of  the  National  Park  Service 
In  recent  months  has  certainly  brought  to 
life  the  Qulf  Islands  Seashore.  The  former 
director  of  Florida's  environmental  Control 
Agency  und^  both  Oovemor  Kirk  and  Gov- 
iKoor  Askew,  Nathaniel  Reed. 

And  this  man  has  been  running  night  and 
day  since  moving  to  Tallahassee  to  coor- 
dinate development  idans  and  land  acquial- 
tton  In  Florida  and  MlsBlssln>l.  He's  the  guy 
who  has  fought  the  battles  In  recent  months. 
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the  dlrectOT  of  the  Plortda-Caribbean  Dis- 
trict of  the  National  Park  Service,  Joe 
Brown. 

And  representing  Governor  Askew,  a  form- 
er newsman,  the  sage  of  the  Tallahassee 
press  corps,  the  press  representative  of  our 
Governor  from  Pensacola,  Maiulce  Harllng; 
representing  the  City  of  Pensacola.  the  Mayor 

pro  tern.  Dr.  Paul  Bruno;  and,  of  course,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Escambia  County  Commis- 
sion, Ret.  Marine  Brig.  Oen.  Heniy  Lane. 

And  La  the  audience,  the  newly  appointed 
manager  of  the  Plorida  portion  of  the  Sea- 
shore, our  new  neighbor  who  did  a  great  Job 
with  the  development  of  the  DeSoto  National 
Monument  at  Bradenton,  Arthtir  Graham. 

We  need  only  three  words  to  recognize  the 
woman  who  battled  long  and  hard  for  this 
park.  She's  always  a  great  bundle  of  enthu- 
siasm and  energy,  the  little  lady  who  led  the 
forces  Into  battle,  the  firebrand  of  the  Citi- 
zens for  the  Seashore,  Mary  Turner  Rule 
(Mra.  Ron  Reed  of  Seattle,  Wash.)  Mary 
Turner  left  us  some  time  ago,  but  the  legacy 
of  her  energies  will  forever  be  remembered 
by  Pensacollans.  Welcome  home. 

And,  of  course,  one  of  the  brighter  spots 
of  our  Fiesta  Week,  Miss  Florida  from  Winter 
Park.  Miss  Barbara  Jo  Ivey. 

Last  evening,  I  was  privileged  to  be  among 
more  than  600  newspaper  editors  who  at- 
tended a  reception  for  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Edltora  at  the  White  House. 

I  told  President  Nixon  that  I  would  be 
back  m  Pensacola  today  with  Secretary  Mor- 
ton, Secretary  Reed,  Congressman  Sikes.  Con- 
gressman Colmer  and  Congressman  Asplnall 
to  participate  in  this  Seashore  Luncheon. 

"They  are  good  men,"  the  President  said. 
"Very  good  men.  And  you  will  have  a  good 
park." 

We're  here  to  listen  to  these  good  men  talk 
about  our  good  park. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  Introducing  this  next 
gentleman  when  I  was  In  the  10th  grade  at 
a  small  West  Plorida  high  school  In  1944. 

And  he  has  not  lost  his  enthusiasm  for 
his  country  and  its  heritage.  And  much  of 
his  heart  and  soul  Is  In  the  Gulf  Islands 
National  Seashore. 

The  senior  member  of  the  Plorida  congres- 
sional delegation,  a  retired  major  general  in 
the  VS.  Armj  Reserve,  a  strong  right  arm  of 
the  U.S.  military,  a  former  weekly  news- 
pi4>erman,  a  member  of  Congress  since  1940, 
chairman  of  the  House  Military  Appropria- 
tions subcommittee,  the  co-sponsor  of  the 
Seashore  legislation,  a  face  well  known  here 
and  throughout  America,  The  Honorable  Bob 
Slkes  who  will  Introduce  our  distinguished 
guests  from  Washington.  Congressman 
Sikes  .  .  . 


WES  PARRELL 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

or  CAurosNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  28.  1972 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  rather  re- 
markable and  unique  combination  of 
artist  and  businessman  has  come  to  my 
attention.  He  is  Wes  Farrell — a  young, 
talented  man  in  his  early  thirties,  who  in 
the  short  period  of  6  years  has  developed 
his  Wes  Farrell  Organization,  a  major 
Independent  music  publishing  and  rec- 
ord company,  into  a  dominant  position 
in  the  entertainment  industry. 

Parrell  formed  the  West  Farrell  Or- 
ganization in  1966,  with  the  personal 
premise  "that  music  had  to  be  pfut  of 
a  total  creative  environment  in  order  to 
achieve  its  full  potential." 

In  the  less  than  6  years  since  its  in- 
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ception,  he  has  created  on  both  the  east 
and  west  coasts  a  major  publishing,  pro- 
ducing, and  commercial  management 
complex. 

It  controls  divisions  devoted  to  record 
production,  theatrical  and  television  pro- 
duction, motion  pictures,  commercials 
for  radio  and  television,  music  publish- 
ing and  artist  management. 

Farrell  garnered  the  NARM  Award 
last  year  for  the  biggest  selling  single 
record  of  the  year,  "I  Think  I  Love  You" 
by  the  Partridge  Family  which  he  pro- 
duced on  the  Bell  Records  label. 

Over  the  past  18  months,  Farrell  as 
writer,  producer  or  publisher  has  sold 
approximately  40  million  records  and 
tapes. 

He  recently  formed  a  division  to  pro- 
duce an  animated  music  series  for  tde- 
vision.  Discussions  sue  now  on  with  net- 
works and  potential  sponsors. 

Also,  in  recent  weeks  the  Wes  Farrell 
Organization  and  RCA  Records  formed 
a  new  record  label,  Chelsea  Records,  the 
product  of  which  will  be  manufactured 
and  marketed  by  RCA  Records.  Top  tal- 
ent in  all  areas — singers,  writers,  com- 
posers— are  being  assembled  under  this 
new  label. 

Wes  Farrell  is  the  musical  inspii-atlon 
and  guiding  foroe  behind  the  staggering 
success  of  David  Cassidy  and  the  Par- 
tridge Family. 

Farrell  combines  a  highly  analytical 
mind  with  a  thorough  business  back- 
groimd.  Extremely  articulate,  Wes  is  so 
tuned  in  to  the  youth  culture  that  he 
often  acts  as  a  spokesman  for  his  indus- 
try. 

He  wears  success  with  dignity  and  con- 
stant openmindedness. 

Wes  Farrell  is,  indeed,  an  outstanding 
example  of  American  enterprise  at  its 
highest  level. 


AAPES  OUT  OF  STEP—AGAIN 


HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

or  CAurouoA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  28,  1972 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  tun  inserting  in 
the  Record  today  an  editorial  from  a  re- 
cent issue  of  Exchange  and  Commissary 
News  concerning  some  questionable  pol- 
icies of  the  Army-Air  Force  Exchange 
Service. 

I  am  concerned  that  these  policies  deny 
military  families  an  important  conveni- 
ence in  being  able  to  learn  from  an  ad- 
vertisement whether  a  product  is  avail- 
able in  the  exchange.  In  addition,  it 
seems  to  me  that  action  might  constitute 
restraint  of  trade  and  is  an  interference 
with  free-enterprise  business  firms,  which 
is  certainly  beyond  the  prerogative  of 
the  exchange  service. 

I  suppose  the  policies  derive  from  a  de- 
sire to  avoid  having  the  exchange  appear 
in  competition  with  private  retailers.  The 
objective  might  be  commendable,  but  the 
reasoning  is  ridiculous.  The  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  exchanges  and  all  service 
commissaries  get  along  very  well  without 
any  such  artiflcial  restrictions  on  sup- 
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pliers.  AAFES  has  no  right  to  set  kaelt 
up  as  Judge  of  business  firms  in  this  way ; 
a  company  has  a  right  to  set  its  owa  ad- 
vertising policy.  One  thing  we  d<y  not 
need  is  additional  secrecy  in  procurement 
matters.  And  we  do  not  need  imnece  sary 
policies  which  hide  information  from 
military  families. 

The  editorial  follows: 
EvKXTONX  Out  or  Sttp  Bt7T  AAFES?  AoAml 

Once  again  AAFES  Is  out  of  step  wllb  the 
policies  of  NSRO.  the  Marine  Corps  Ex^ange 
System,  and  the  commissary  branch 
Services   with   Its   new   policy   strong! 
hlbltlng  any  Arm  from  noting  In  Its 
tlonal   Uterataure,  radio  or  TV  br 
print  advertising  or  any  other  medlu: 
Its  products  are  sold  In  Army  o^  Al 
exchanges. 

Even  such  an  Innocuous  phrase  as'  'avail- 
able In  yoiu:  base  exchange"  to  help  a(  lualnt 
customers  with  a  new  product,  or  ne  »  line, 
will  put  a  supplier  In  the  position  o  being 
vulnerable  to  losing  his  PAB  and  his  &les  to 
AAFES.  Without  trial  or  due  pnx  sss,  of 
course. 

By  contrast  neither  the  Navy  exchai  ie  sys- 
tem nor  the  Marines  have  such  a  po  cy.  In 
the  case  of  commissary  stores,  such  |  tirases 
are  encouraged  as  officials  feel  they  h^  ad 
▼ise  customers  of  new  Items,  or  special 
thus  help  move  merchandise  as  well  a 
vide  an  information  service  to  the  cust 

Under  the  harsh  AAFES  rules,  the 
dent  of  a  large  firm  which  may  be  pro 
Its   soles   and  service   to   military   pe; 
could  not  even  refer  to  the  fact  In  a  s; 
or  his  firm  could  be  barred  from  dolni 
ther  business  with  AAFES. 

It  U  Interesting  that  this  prohlbltli 
piles  to  suppliers  only.  One  division  of 
encourages  poet  and  base  newspapers  fo  run 
shopping  columns  calling  attention  tJ  what 
Is  available  In  the  post  or  base  exc  lange. 
Some  Army  and  Air  Force  exchangi  >  also 
publish  flyers  and  other  promotlont  ,  ma- 
terials with  the  same  purpose  In  mini  . 

It  might  be  noted  here  also  that  ,  AFES 
has  a  strict  pcdlcy  of  prohibiting  a  flrz  i  from 
mentioning  It  has  a  Price  Agreement  B  illetln 
with  AAFES.  Neither  the  Nav:  nor 
Marines  have  any  such  rule.  The  ci  nmls- 
sary  systems  encourage  firms  to  list  tl  sir  SB 
numbers  to  make  ordering  easier  for  1  le  or- 
dering clerks. 

We  recognize  that  the  government  has  a 
legal  right  to  protect  the  names  "PC  it  Ex- 
change, Base  Exchange,  PX"  etc.  ...  nd  In 
the  past  this  has  resulted  In  the  prev  ntlon 
of  civilian  retail  stores  from  using  those 
terms  which  might  mislead  customer!.  The 
legal  basis  for  this  has  been  establ 

Interestingly  enough  the  General  Mrvlces 
Administration  has,  for  the  first  tlm^  pub- 
lished the  brand  names  of  Items  It  pu 
This  Is  In  line  with  government  polfcy  on 
greater  disclosure  In  the  areas  of  prqpure 
ment. 

Thus  a  vendor  cannot  admit  he  sets  to 
AAFES.  AAFES  In  turn  will  not  revetf  the 
names  of  &rras  tt  buys  from  nor  the  lollar 
amount.  Ana  all  procurement  is  thei  kept 
In  total  secrecy.  As  the  Congress  re  ently 
noted  In  a  related  case,  this  only  el  cour- 
ages more  noted  collusion,  more  dlshc  lesty, 
more  corruption.  AAFES  should  know, 
had  Its  share  of  It. 

Once  again  AAFES  stands  alone. 


HEALTH  CARE  FOR  THE  ELD! 


;t  has 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTlAL 

or    NKW    TORK 
IN   THE   HOUSE   OF   REPRESENTAlfVES 

Friday.  April  28.  1972 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speakeif  this 
Nation  has  chronically  neglected  1  s  re 
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sponslbillty  in  providing  the  elderly  with 
adequate  health  care.  Today,  millions  of 
our  senior  citizens  are  being  deprived  of 
the  level  of  health  care  which  they  both 
deserve  and  require.  Adequate  health 
care  is  not  a  privilege  to  be  enjoyed  solely 
by  the  wealthy  but  is  a  fundamental 
right  of  all  Americans. 

Lack  of  financial  resources  is  the  root 
cause  of  the  many  problems  which 
plague  our  elderly  in  times  of  ill  health. 
Most  of  our  elderly  live  on  fixed  retire- 
ment incomes  which  cannot  keep  pace 
with  the  astronomical  increases  in  doc- 
tors' and  hospitals'  fees,  and  which  are 
further  diluted  by  spiraling  inflation  and 
increased  taxes.  As  a  result,  our  older 
Americans,  even  with  medicare  and 
medicaid,  are  unable  to  meet  the  costs  of 
health  care. 

An  elderly  person,  on  the  average,  pays 
$791  a  year  for  medical  bills.  Over  the 
past  3  years,  room  charges  in  hospitals 
have  increased  65  percent,  doctors'  fees 
have  climbed  12  percent,  and  the  costs  of 
drugs  have  risen  5  percent.  Health  bills 
for  the  country's  approximately  20  mil- 
lion elderly  citizens  are  currently  aver- 
aging $800  million  a  year,  nearly  six 
times  the  total  for  children  and  triple 
that  for  individuals  in  the  19  to  64  age 
bracket.  With  25  percent  of  our  elderly 
living  in  poverty,  and  another  25  percent 
close  to  it,  something  must  be  done  to 
make  certain  the  elderly  receive  adequate 
health  care. 

But  cost  is  only  one  factor  limiting  the 
utilization  of  health  services  by  the  el- 
derly. Lack  of  adequate  coverage  under 
medicare  and  medicaid  is  another  Im- 
portant area  of  concern.  Medicare,  for 
example,  does  not  cover  home  drugs, 
dental  care,  eyeglasses,  hearing  aids, 
many  diagnostic  and  treatment  services, 
long-term  nursing  home  care,  routine 
physical  examination,  and  other  preven- 
tive health  services.  In  addition,  medicare 
recipients  must  pay  a  monthly  pre- 
mium— currently  $5.60,  but  going  up  to 
$5.80  in  July — to  obtain  partial  coverage 
for  physicians'  services.  For  an  elderly 
couple,  the  premium  charge  alone  for 
supplemental,  part  B,  medical  insurance 
amounts  to  $134.20  per  year.  This  charge, 
by  itself,  exceeds  the  monthly  social  secu- 
rity benefits  of  $131  for  the  typical  re- 
tired worker.  In  short,  medicare  was 
never  intended  to  meet  all  health -service 
costs,  and  experience  has  shown  that  it 
has  done  even  less  than  expected. 

The  Federal-State  health  care  plan, 
medicaid,  has  likewise  proven  to  be  in- 
effective in  meeting  the  health  needs  of 
our  needy  elderly.  The  services  to  be 
provided  imder  medicaid  are  left  largely 
to  the  discretion  of  economy-minded 
State  legislatures.  Thus,  for  example, 
the  New  York  State  Legislature  has  twice 
reduced  the  level  of  exempt  income  for 
medicaid  applicants  and  recipients  and 
has  consistently  voted  to  limit  the  types 
of  medical  service  that  the  program 
would  cover. 

The  limitations  associated  with  medi- 
care and  medicaid  inhibits  many  older 
individuals  from  seeking  out  health  serv- 
ices and,  by  doing  so,  acts  as  a  barrier 
to  optimal  health.  This,  in  turn,  retards 
the  development  of  preventive  health 
services  that  might  help  many  elderly 
people  avoid  illness  and  institutionaliza- 
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tion.  Prolonged  hospital  or  nursing  home 
stays,  besides  being  excruciatingly  ex- 
pensive, can  have  a  tragic  psychological 
impact  on  an  elderly  patient. 

Says  Dr.  Amos  N.  Johnson,  past  pres- 
ident of  the  American  Academy  of  Fam- 
ily Physicians: 

When  people  are  Isolated  from  their  nor- 
mal environments,  no  longer  see  their  friends 
and  Icved  ones,  no  longer  contribute  to  so- 
ciety, they  regress  and  die. 

Another  major  problem  affecting  the 
health  care  of  the  elderly  is  the  status 
and  backgroimd  of  the  present  health 
manpower  pool.  It  is  common  knowledge 
that  there  are  insufDcient  numbers  of 
physicians,  dentists,  nurses,  therapists, 
and  psychologists  to  meet  the  overall 
health  requirements  of  the  Nation.  With 
respect  to  the  elderly,  this  shortage  is 
further  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  the 
care  of  our  elderly  citizens  is  usually  ne- 
glected in  the  physician's  training.  Eld- 
derly  persons  with  ailments  that  can  only 
be  esised  or  managed  and  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  death — the  ultimate  defeat  for 
the  physician — lying  ahead,  do  not  offer 
instant  rewards  for  members  of  the  medi- 
cal profession  and  the  elderly,  as  a  con- 
sequence, are  denied  adequate  attention 
by  doctors  and  others  in  the  health  sci- 
ences field. 

What  then  can  be  done  to  guarantee 
the  elderly  adequate  health  care?  A  big 
first  step  would  be  the  adoption  of  a 
comprehensive  prepaid  nationtd  health 
Insurance  plan  covering  all  U.S.  resi- 
dents. A  bill  embodying  such  provisions 
has  been  introduced  in  Congress  by  Sen- 
ator Kennedy  and  Representative  Grit- 
piTHS.  I  am  proud  to  be  a  sponsor  of  that 
legislation.  Passage  of  such  legislation, 
however,  would  not  abolish  the  personal 
doctor-patient  relationship,  a  most  de- 
sirable feature  of  health  care.  Nor  would 
this  bill  mean  that  the  Grovernment  owns 
and  operates  all  facilities  and  everybody 
worlcs  for  the  Government. 

What  I  envision  is  a  true  partnership 
between  the  private  and  public  sectors, 
between  the  health  professional  and  the 
patient.  There  will  be  Government  fi- 
nancing and  administrative  manage- 
ment accompanied  by  private  provision 
of  personal  health  services  through  pri- 
vate practitioners,  institutions,  and  oth- 
er providers  of  medical  care. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago,  I  introduced 
the  Social  Seciulty  Amendments  Act  of 
1972,  a  bill  which,  if  enacted,  would  go 
a  long  way  toward  assuring  the  elderly  of 
adequate  health  care.  One  of  the  bill's 
most  salient  features  is  the  extension  of 
medicare  coverage  to  include  the  out-of- 
hospital  prescription  drugs,  thus  elimi- 
nating the  need  for  the  elderly  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  hospitals  in  order  to  qualify 
for  medicare  coverage  of  drug  purchases. 
While  the  elderly  represent  only  10  per- 
cent of  our  population,  they  account  for 
25  percent  of  the  Nation's  prescription 
drug  expenditures,  or  about  $1  billion  a 
year. 

My  bill  would  also  eliminate  the  pres- 
ent 100-day  limit  on  posthospital  ex- 
tended care  services  imder  the  hospital 
insurance  program  and  would  exempt  In- 
dividuals with  less  than  $4,800  gross  an- 
nual income  from  paying  for  their  sup- 
plemental medicare  coverage. 

Free  annual  physical  examinations  for 
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the  elderly  are  also  provided.  This  pro- 
vision would  encourage  preventive  care 
rather  than  crisis  treatment,  possibly 
eliminating  the  need  for  future  extended 
hospital  stays  and  avoiding  the  harm- 
ful side  effects  associated  with  such  an 
occurrence.  It  would  contribute  to  a 
healthier  elderly  population. 

The  state  of  medical  care  for  the  el- 
derly is  anytiiing  but  healthy.  It  is  a  na- 
tional disgrace  that  millions  of  individ- 
uals who  have  worked  so  diligently 
throughout  the  years  to  make  this  Nation 
great  should  now,  in  their  "golden  years," 
be  deprived  of  adequate  health  care. 

The  elderly  of  this  country  have  be- 
come "forgotten  citizens."  They  have 
their  own  special  problems,  interests  and 
needs  which,  all  too  often,  have  gone  un- 
noticed. We,  in  Congress,  as  well  as  the 
public  at  large,  have  a  moral  obligation 
to  help  older  Americans  live  a  more  com- 
fortable and  healthy  life. 


ADAM  POWELL:  A  BLACK  APPRAISAL 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or    NrW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE   OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  April  28.  1972 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  New  York  Times  of  today. 
April  28,  1972,  contains  a  very  interest- 
ing article  written  by  Mr.  Roy  Wilkins, 
executive  director  of  the  National  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Col- 
ored People.  It  pertains  to  my  longtime 
friend  and  former  colleague,  the  late 
Honorable  Adam  Clayton  Powell,  and 
reads  as  follows: 

Adam  Powku,  :  A  Black  Appraisai. 
(By  Boy  WUklna) 

The  unique  disturber,  Adam  Clayton 
Powell  Jr.,  Is  dead.  Our  white  folks  fretted 
and  moralized  and  wondered  and  kept  up 
nmnlng  "analyses"  trying  to  find  out  what 
made  Adam  tick.  They  classified  Negroes  by 
the  degree  of  their  approval  or  disapproval 
of  Adam,  only  to  shake  their  bewildered 
heads  when  blacks  came  up  with  the  same 
answers  for  Adam  that  whites  would  give  on 
whites  occupying  the  same  spot. 

Adam  was  a  perfect  example  of  a  man  who 
made  the  sy.3tem  work  for  his  people.  He 
thoroughly  enjoyed  all  his  endeavors  as  he 
worked  to  benefit  his  constituents,  whom  he 
believed  to  be  not  Just  those  In  this  Harlem 
district,  but  all  the  disadvantaged  In  the  na- 
tion. Now  he  prodded  the  system,  lashing 
with  a  brash,  disrespectful  vocabulary  at  first 
one,  whom  he  m  his  scornful  estimation 
classed  as  an  enemy,  then,  without  warning, 
at  another. 

It  Is  the  fashion  among  "black"  historians 
>nd  commentators  to  believe  that  the  civil 
rights  struggle  began  In  the  nlneteen-slxtles 
with  the  marches  and  Jalllngs.  Nothing  of 
course,  could  be  farther  from  the  truth.  These 
events  were  but  a  new  phase  of  an  old  strug- 
gle to  which  many  unsung  black  and  white 
heroes  and  heroines  had  contributed. 

Let  no  one  assert  that  Adam  was  so  busy 
with  his  fancy  plans  that  be  Ignored  the 
plight  of  his  people.  In  his  Abyssinian  Bap- 
tist Church,  during  the  years  of  the  Great 
Depression,  he  operated  a  day  nursery  for 
working  mothers,  a  grocery  store  and  other 
services  aU  with  a  staff  of  twenty  workers. 
He  got  Jobs  in  125th  Street  by  demands, 
marches  and  selective  buying  campaigns. 

But  his  great  service  was  rendered  after 
his  election  to  Congress.  His  talents  and  blB 
KbUity  cut  through  the  booby  tn^M  of  legis- 
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latlon  to  find  the  harm  directed  at  the  poor 
and  bltusk  populations.  He  became  a  maver- 
ick. It  was  his  continued  re-election  that 
finally  brought  him  the  chairmanship  of  the 
powerful  Hcuse  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

Adam  Powell  showed  how  the  system  could 
work  If  one  worked  at  It.  He  bad  a  brilliant 
career  as  a  committee  chairman  and  helped 
speed  the  enactment  of  many  pieces  of  social 
legislation.  Including  Title  7  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964. 

He  ran  afoul  of  the  moral  astigmatism  that 
aboimds  In  America.  Pec^le  who  benefited 
from  practices  which  were  not  100  per  cent 
legitimate  ganged  up  on  Adam  for  what  they 
considered  his  unorthodox  behavior.  Most 
Negro  Americans  are  firmly  convinced  that 
the  punishment  meted  out  to  Adam  was  "by 
the  book"  primarily  because  he  was  black, 
because  he  thumbed  his  nose  at  his  accusers 
and  because  he  was  unafraid. 

He  was  controversial,  even  among  bis  own 
people.  But  he  was  also  colorfiU  and  acted 
his  part  on  the  world  stage  with  a  style 
(whether  one  agreed  with  him  or  not)  that 
evoked  reluctant  admiration.  So,  he  went  off 
on  racial  and  personal  tangents?  What  nut- 
ter, even  If  his  barbs  made  one  wince? 

He  showed  to  a  superb  degree  how  the 
American  electoral  and  legislative  processes 
can  be  made  to  work  for  an  abused  citizenry. 
For  this  time  alone,  disregarding  his  flam- 
boyance and  his  wisecracks,  white  America, 
plagued  on  the  race  problem,  should  say  a 
prayer  for  Adam  Clayton  Powell.  We  need 
desperately  his  special  combination  of  the 
sharpened  stick  and  the  sweet-sour  carrot. 


NA-nONAL  TEXTILE  WEEK 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

or   SOUTH   CAROLINA 

IN   THE  HOUSE   OF   REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  28.  1972 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  very 
special  pleasure  during  this  first  National 
Textile  Week  to  pay  tribute  to  the  more 
than  2 1/2  million  Americans  associated 
with  the  American  textile  community. 
As  an  organizer  and  now  Secretary  of  the 
House  Informsd  Textile  Community  we 
are  especially  aware  of  the  magnificent 
contributions  made  to  our  national  econ- 
omy and  our  national  defense  made  by 
the  textile  industry.  In  our  area,  every 
businessman,  every  professional  man, 
every  church  and  every  charitable  organ- 
ization is  dependent  on  the  well-being  of 
the  textile  industry.  And  in  terms  of  na- 
tional defense,  the  textile  industry  is  sec- 
ond only  to  steel. 

The  textile  industry  is  America's  first 
industry.  It  was  the  begiiming  of  the 
American  Industrial  Revolution.  Start- 
ing with  Slater's  Mill  in  New  England, 
the  textile  and  apparel  industry  now  pro- 
vide employment  for  more  than  2V^  mil- 
lion Americans.  Although  our  oldest  in- 
dustry, the  textile  industry  is  alive  with 
bold  new  ideas,  with  modem  and  efficient 
production  techniques.  Most  important, 
however,  are  the  outstanding  Americans 
associated  with  the  industry  at  all  levels. 
In  our  area  we  are  especially  aware  of 
and  grateful  for  their  splendid  contribu- 
tions made  to  every  aspect  of  community 
improvement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  now  hopeful  that 
the  industry  can  plan  and  project  with 
some  certainty  for  ccmtinued  progress. 
This  would  have  been  impossible  without 
some  relief  from  the  ruinous  flood  of 
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cheap,  low  wage  imports  that  threatmed 
the  very  life  of  the  American  textile  com- 
munity. Throughout  the  Nation,  but 
especially  in  our  area,  the  textile  indus- 
try has  been  a  unique  gateway  to  well- 
paying  industrial  jobs  for  important  seg- 
ments of  our  population.  In  many  of  our 
smaller  towns  and  cities,  the  economy  is 
totally  reliant  on  textiles.  As  Secretary 
of  the  Informal  Textile  Committee  we 
are  hopeful  that  our  committees  efforts 
for  orderly  international  trade  in  textiles 
and  apparels  and  the  efforts  of  the  ad- 
ministration have  produced  the  circum- 
stances necessary  for  the  continued 
growth  of  this  vital  national  asset.  We 
enthusiastically  endorse  this  national 
recognition  of  the  textile  industry  and 
salute  those  millions  of  dedicated,  de- 
voted, and  patriotic  Americans  who  com- 
prise the  textile  community. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  SUPPORTS 
BUSING  AMENDMENT 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

or   KEW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE   OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  April  28.  1972 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
everyone  is  aware  of  the  hearings  cur- 
rently in  progress  in  the  House  Judici- 
ary Committee  on  legislation  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  rela- 
tive to  school  busing  and  neighborhood 
schools. 

I  wish  to  call  to  your  attention  the 
statement  submitted  by  the  legislative 
director  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Independent  Business,  an  organization 
representing  the  Interests  of  more  than 
305,000  small  business  member  firms 
spread  throughout  the  United  States.  It 
will  interest  you  to  know  that  when 
NFIB  polled  its  members  in  February 
on  the  question  of  busing,  the  response 
was  the  largest  ever  in  the  organiza- 
tion's 29-year  history.  An  overwhelming 
86  percent  answered  in  the  affirmative 
on  the  proposition  of  "a  constitutional 
amendment  prohibiting  compulsory  as- 
signment or  busing  of  children  to 
schools  on  the  basis  of  race,  creed,  color, 
or  national  origin". 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  position  of 
the  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  as  expressed  in  the  following 
statement,  to  all  the  Members  of  this 
body: 

Testtmont  or  James  A.  Gavin,  Lxcislattve 
Director  of  NFIB 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  members  of 
this  Committee.  My  name  is  James  A.  Gavin, 
Legislative  Director  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Independent  Business.  On  behalf  of 
our  more  than  306,000  member  firms  across 
the  United  States,  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
this  opportunity  to  present  our  testimony 
on  busing  before  you  today. 

The  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business  is  the  largest  organization  of  its 
kind  in  the  world.  We  represent  the  views 
of  the  small.  Independent  businessman. 
These  views  are  current,  and  are  based  upon 
our  regular,  systematic  pollings  of  all  mem- 
ber firms  on  Important  Issues  pending  before 
the  Congress.  This,  the  Federation  has  done 
continually  since  Its  inception  back  In  1943. 

In  February  of  this  year,  we  poUed  our 
member  firms  on  the  question  of  busing. 
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Specifically,  we  polled  the  question 
a  proposed   constitutional  amendment 
blbltlng  compulsory  assignment  or  busl 
children   to   schools   on   the   basis  of 
creed,  color  or  national  origin.  Our  me: 
reacted  by  giving  us  the  largest  retur: 
completed  ballots  ever  received  In  the 
year  history  of  our  organization. 

The  results  showed:  86%  for  a  consftu- 
tlonal  amendment;  9%  against:  S%I  no 
opinion. 

With  such  a  large  return,  and  with  luch 
a  wide  disparity  In  the  reeulU,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  where  the  small,  Indepei  lent 
businessman  of  America  stands  on  the  i  ues- 
tlon  of  forced  busing.  An  In-depth  stu  y  of 
the  returns  Indicate  the  results  show  little 
geographical  variation. 

Although  polling  only  the  constltui  onal 
amendment  approach,  we  Interpret  th<  tre- 
mendous response  we  received  as  evl(  ence 
that  people  want  relief — through  the 
quickest,  most  practical  approach  avails  >le — 
from  the  consequences  of  forced  buali  ;. 

Some  t3rplcal  unsolicited  comments  rrom 
the  respondents  show  the  National  i  ange 
involved.  I  would.  Just  briefly,  like  to  c;  11  to 
your  attention  a  few  of  these:  , 

"Forced  anything  Is  unAmerlCM" — a 
Minnesota  plastics  manufacturer 

"Busing  children  to  an  Inferior  schoc  does 
not  Improve  the  school  or  the  teachc  ■." — a 
California  buslneosman 

"I  am  In  favor  of  non-forced  Integratl  m." — 
a  Texas  building  supplier 

"Forced  busing  can  never  work.  All 
do  Is  aggravate  and  separate  communlt! 
neighbors." — No  state  or  occupation]  given 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  of  forcCl  bus 
Ing  Is  one  of  the  most  emotional 
confront     20th     Century     Americi 
throughout  the  width  and  breadth 
land,   people   are   upset  and   dlsmayi 
busing,  as  unelected  theoreticians 
blunt  and  thwart  the  Intent  of  th 
the  Land,  but  In  so  doing  use  Innoce 
children  as  one  would  use  pawns  1: 
of  chess. 

Literally  countless  times  every  sclool  day 
across  America,  children  are  uproot  td  from 
neighborhood  schools  and  bused  6,  1  ),  15.  30 
miles,  and  In  many  cases  even  furth  r,  to  an 
unfamiliar  school  In  unfamiliar  si  rround- 
ings  only  to  achieve  some  egalltarla  i  theory 
of  racial  balance. 

I  have  mentioned  thwarting  the  law.  It 
does  not  take  the  proverbial  Phil  tdelphla 
lawyer  to  recognize  that  the  19  A  Civil 
Rights  Act  expressly  forbids  assign  nent  of 
pupils  to  schools  on  account  of  rac  i.  Oolng 
even  further  back  to  the  1964  Suprei  le  Court 
decision  In  the  Brown  vs.  Topeka  ase,  the 
high  court  held  that  assignment  i  f  pupils 
to  schools  strictly  because  of  their  particu- 
lar race  was  unconstitutional.  This  decision 
made  no  mention  of  forced  racial  (miotas. 

Today,  however,  we  have  made  a  qomplete 
cycle  back  to  1954.  The  busing  of  Children 
solely  on  the  basis  of  race  Is  as  wrong  today 
as  it  was  In  the  past.  And  today,  the  <  ourts — 
despite  the  1964  Law  of  the  Land  em  cted  by 
the  Congress — hold  that  race  must  b !  a  fac- 
tor In  the  forced  assignment  of  chll  Iren  to 
public  schools. 

Busing  tramples  upon  the  very  p  inclple 
the  1954  Brown  case  sought  to  ei  tabllsh. 
White  children  are  shipped  here,  blai  k  chil- 
dren are  shipped  there.  In  the  Ci  roUnas 
red  children  are  shipped  somewhete  else, 
while  on  the  West  Coast  yellow  chllclren  are 
Shipped  elsewhere.  All  this  Is  done  td  obtain 
what  the  theoreticians  call  "racial  balance. 

Let  me  emphasize  again  that  all  this  is 
tieing  done  with  complete  disregard  tot  the 
wishes  of  the  majority  of  parents  of  a  I  races. 
And.  regrettably,  this  is  being  done  tecauae 
of  the  color  of  a  child's  skin.  Wha  .  could 
be  more  unAmerlcan?  Is  not  justlc »  color 
blind? 

The  most  recent  Oallup  poll  on  buAlng  n- 
Teals  that  76  per  cent  of  the  public   tppoaes 
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busing.  Some  47  per  cent— or  a  majority  of 
thom  blacks  expressing  their  views  on  the 
subject — were  opposed  to  it. 

Among  the  reaaons  given  by  those  opposed 
were: 

1 — ChUdren  should  go  to  school  where 
they  live;  busing  is  unfair  to  them  and  to 
their  parents. 

a — Busing  is  an  unneeded  and  undeslred 
expense;  the  money  could  be  better  spent 
improving  the  quality  of  education  for  both 
races. 

3. — The  time  spent  on  long  biu  trips  la 
enervating  to  the  chUd,  as  well  as  a  waste  of 
time. 

Of  those  18  per  cent  who  favored  forced 
busing,  their  chief  reasons  were: 

1 — Busing  will  upgrade  the  quality  of 
education  for  blacks. 

a — It  will  Improve  race  relations  in  the 
Nation. 

The  remaining  six  per  cent  bad  no  opinion. 

Proponents  of  forced  busing  are  worlds 
apart  from  the  view  adopted  by  the  recent 
grass  roots  Black  National  Political  Conven- 
tion meeting  in  Oary,  Indiana.  The  Conven- 
tion, according  to  a  report  In  the  Washing- 
ton Poet  of  March  13,  1972,  "Condemned 
busing  to  achieve  school  desegregation  as 
'rasclst.  suicidal  methods'  that  are  based  on 
the  'false  notion  that  black  chUdren  are  un- 
able to  learn  unless  they  are  In  the  same 
setting  as  white  children.'  " 

The  newspaper  report  states  that  the  Con- 
vention stand  was  taken  "by  a  loud,  over- 
whelming voice  vote"  of  the  delegates. 

William  Raspberry,  In  his  column  In  the 
same  newspaper  on  January  20,  1972,  wrote: 

"Virtually  no  one  wants  busing  on  the 
level  It  would  take  to  Integrate  the  schools  in 
most  metropolitan  areas. 
"I,  for  one,  would  be  willing  to  take  one 
step  backward,  to  honest  desegregation.  That 
is,  let  us  move  forthrlghtly  against  any  at- 
tempt at  official  discrimination.  But  at  the 
same  time,  let  us  end  the  humiliation  of 
chasing  after  rich  white  children. 

"And  It  U  humiliating.  For  one  thing  it 
says  to  black  children  that  there  Is  some- 
thing Inherently  wrong  with  them,  some- 
thing that  can  be  cured  only  by  the  presence 
of  white  children.  Sodm  of  us  don't  believe 
that. 

"Some  of  us  believe  that  given  adequate 
resources,  financial  and  otherwise,  black 
children  can  leam,  no  matter  what  color  their 
seatmates  happen  to  be."  For  informational 
purposes.,  William  Raspberry  is  a  respected 
black  Journalist  In  Washington  news  circles. 

Busing,  we  believe,  has  yet  to  disclose  what 
tangible  value  can  be  gained  for  the  chil- 
dren Involved.  Instead,  only  negative  results 
surface  In  the  Issue.  Quality  education  no 
longer  exists.  Forced  busing  has  caused  just 
plain,  everyday  Americans,  in  addition  to 
parents  and  grandparents,  to  become  more 
and   more  alarmed  over   the   issue. 

Unless — and  until — a  remedy  is  found. 
these  millions  upon  millions  of  our  citizens 
will,  without  doubt,  reflect  their  frustration 
and  consternation  at  the  polls  come  Election 
Day. 

This  volatile  and  emotional  Issue,  we  be- 
lieve, can  only  be  effectively  defused  by  a 
Constitutional  Amendment.  The  weak  argu- 
ment advanced  by  some  that  the  Constitu- 
tional Amendment  approach  would  take  too 
long  Is  folly.  Consider  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  latest  Constitutional  Amendment 
granting  to  18-year-olds  the  right  to  vote  In 
state  elections  was  adopted. 

However,  should  this  Committee  decide 
not  to  report  a  measure  calling  for  a  Con- 
stitutional Amendment  on  busing,  perhaps 
it  will  publicly  encourage  the  various  states 
to  hold  referendums  on  busing,  thereby  al- 
lowing rank  and  file  Americans  to  express 
publicly  their  feelings  on  this  Issue. 

Perhaps  If  this  course  Is  pursued,  the  vari- 
ous states  will,  through  their  legislatures, 
petition  for  a  Constitutional  Convention  on 
the  forced  busing  issue.  Maybe  even  such  a 
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Convention  would  not  then  be  necessary, 
for  certainly  It  would  be  obvious  to  all  in  the 
Congress  exactly  how  the  American  people 
feel  regarding  busing  of  school  children. 

Federation  members  strongly  favor  the 
Constitutional  Amendment  approach.  An 
Amendment  would  provide  a  sane,  uniform 
law  that  would  be  applicable  all  over  the 
United  States  equally  without  regard  to  race. 

We  urge  that  such  legislation  be  favorably 
reported  as  soon  as  possible. 

Thank  you. 


INCREASED  GOVERNMENT  CONTRI- 
BUTION UNDER  FEDERAL  EM- 
PLOYEES       HEALTH       BENEFITS 


8PXBCH  OF 

HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

or   ICINNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  27.  1972 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  regret  that  yesterday  I  was  com- 
pelled to  vote  against  Hil.  12202,  the 
Federal  Employee  Health  Benefits  Act. 

A  key  factor  in  my  decision  to  oppose 
this  bill  on  final  passage  was  the  earlier 
addition  of  the  Waldie  amendment.  The 
Waldie  amendment  added  at  least  $100 
million  per  year  extra  cost  to  H.R.  12202 
which  was  calculated  to  cost  in  total, 
after  the  Waldie  amendment,  nearly  $1 
billion  per  year  more. 

The  real  inequity  in  the  Waldie 
amendment  is  that  the  Postal  Service 
employees  had  established  their  own  col- 
lective bargaining  units  and  did  their 
own  bargaining  under  the  Postal  Service 
Corporation  Bill.  In  the  middle  of  the 
present  contract  the  Waldie  amendment 
would  give  them  a  $100  million  package 
of  employee  benefits  which  could  only 
destroy  the  credibility  of  future  collective 
bargaining. 

If  the  Federal  Government  is  to  under- 
write the  health  insurance  benefits  of 
postal  workers,  it  would  seem  to  me  that 
we  really  don't  need  the  Postal  Service 
Corp.,  and  we  should  then  go  back  to  the 
old  way.  Under  the  Waldie  corporatloa 
this  one  special  group  of  Federal  em- 
ployees has  a  chance  to  eat  its  cake— 
the  extra  health  insurance  benefits — and 
have  it — extra  wages  under  the  bargain- 
ing agreement — too. 

The  debate  on  this  subject  also  indi- 
cates that  the  Postal  Service  Corp.  can- 
not absorb  the  extra  costs  of  the  Waldie 
amendment,  and  will  have  to  pass  it  on 
to  all  the  mail  users  in  our  country  in 
higher  postage  rates.  Since  these  em- 
ployees have  already  received  substan- 
tial raises  under  their  bargaining  agree- 
ment, it  seems  to  me  that  the  people  of 
the  U.S.  would  not  take  too  kindly  to 
stamp  increases  to  service  this  hc»ltb 
insurance  cost. 

With  the  Waldie  amendment  and  the 
other  high  costs  of  benefits  to  other  Fed- 
eral Government  employees.  HH.  12203 
far  exceeds  the  budget  at  a  time  when  I 
think  it  is  absurd  for  the  Congress  to 
authorize  or  appropriate  more  when  the 
budget  itself  threatens  to  show  a  multi- 
billlon-dollar  deficit  for  the  third  year 
in  a  row.  If  we  are  trying  to  be  serious 
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about  inflation,  we  should  certainly  look 
to  our  own  appropriating  process  and 
make  sure  we  did  not  add  to  a  budget 
that  is  too  high  and  has  too  much  red  ink 
in  it  already. 

I  believe  that  improvements  are  needed 
in  the  I^ederal  employees  health  insur- 
ance program  and  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  a  responsibility  to  accept  a 
greater  share  of  the  costs  of  these  pro- 
grams. I  believe  that  Hit.  12202  has  some 
excellent  features  which  should  become 
law.  However,  burdened  as  it  was  by  the 
Waldie  amendment,  HJl.  12202  did  not 
earn  my  vote. 


TRIBUTE  TO  WALTER  LANTZ 


HON.  THOIMAS  M.  REES 

or  CAUrORiOA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  ApHl  28.  1972 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  next  month 
Mr.  Walter  Lantz  will  celebrate  his 
golden  anniversary  as  a  motion  picture 
producer.  This  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  a 
record  of  longevity  unmatched  by  any 
producer  now  active  in  either  animation 
or  live  action.  The  occasion  will  be  ob- 
served on  May  23,  when  a  tribute  will  be 
paid  to  him  by  Universal  Studios,  with 
which  he  has  been  associated  for  43 
years. 

Mr.  Lantz  is  the  creator  and  producer 
of  Woody  Woodpecker.  Through  Woody 
and  his  msiny  other  cartoon  characters, 
he  has  brought  laughter  to  motion  pic- 
ture and  television  audiences  around  the 
world.  Woody,  for  example.  Is  presently 
seen  in  72  coimtries. 

When  Mr.  Lantz  was  15  he  worked  for 
the  Gregory  La  Cava  cartoon  studio  in 
New  York,  and  was  thus  firmly  on  the 
ground  floor  of  the  fledgling  but  booming 
cartoon  profession.  He  drew  such  mem- 
orable characters  as  the  Katzenjammer 
Kids,  Happy  Hooligan.  Krazy  Kat.  and 
Mutt  and  Jeff. 

In  1926  he  decided  to  pack  his  bags 
and  head  for  Hollywood.  For  more  than 
a  year  he  wrote  stories  and  gags  for 
Mack  Sennett,  and  in  1928  he  Joined 
Universal  Studios.  For  the  next  10  years 
Mr.  Lantz  produced  the  popular  Oswald 
Rabbit  cartoons.  He  also  produced  the 
first  technicolor  cartoon,  "The  King  of 
Jazz,"  featuring  Paul  Whlteman's  or- 
chestra and  a  young  singer  named  Blng 
Crosby. 

Mr.  Lantz  married  Broadway  and 
screen  actress  Grace  Stafford  in  1941. 
The  newlyweds'  honeymoon  had  scarce- 
ly begun  when  a  persistent  bird  pecked 
his  way  through  the  roof  of  their  cot- 
tage and  permanently  into  their  lives. 
The  Lantzes  named  their  intruder  Woody 
Woodpecker,  and  Walter  became  in- 
trigued with  the  idea  of  using  the  bird  as 
an  animated  character.  Woody  gained 
Instant  audience  favor  following  his  in- 
troduction into  one  of  Mr.  Lantz's  Andy 
Panda  cartoons.  Soon  a  new  star  was 
bom,  one  that  would  eventually  be  heard, 
enloyed,  and  recognized  by  millions  of 
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people  throughout  the  world.  Last  year 
Woody  celebrated  his  30tb  birthday.  The 
Lantzes  work  as  a  team;  Mrs.  Lantz  has 
been  Woody's  voice  for  many  years. 

In  November  of  1969  the  Lantzes  set 
out  on  a  USO-spcMisored  tour  of  wounded 
servicemen.  They  visited  every  one  of 
the  24  hospitals  in  the  U.S.  Pacific  Com- 
mand, including  outposts  in  Japan,  the 
Philippines,  Guam,  Okinawa,  and  Ko- 
rea. They  toured  for  31  days  and  flew 
more  than  30,000  miles  in  all. 

New  honors  will  be  tended  Mr.  Lantz 
this  summer,  soon  after  his  golden  an- 
niversary. "Zagreb  '72,"  the  interna- 
tional animated  film  festival,  will  salute 
Walter  Lantz  as  one  of  the  great  pioneers 
in  this  unique  art  form,  one  which  knows 
no  language  barriers  and  is  truly  uni- 
versal. 

I  am  certain  that  my  colleagues  will 
want  to  join  me  in  paying  tribute  to  Mr. 
Lantz  for  iiis  50  years  of  outstanding 
service  to  both  the  moti(xi  picture  in- 
dustry and  cartoon  lovers  everywhere. 


"LET'S  TELL  OUR  STORY!' 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

or   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  AprU  28,  1972 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Farm 
Bureau  magazine,  Floridagriculture.  for 
March  1972,  has  an  excellent  editorial 
from  the  pen  of  Walter  J.  Kautz,  presi- 
dent, Florida  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 
It  tells  an  important  story  and  the  Na- 
tion should  listen. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Lirr'B  Tkll  Ottr  Stost! 
(By  Walter  J.  KautE) 

Our  public  image  should  be  rated  at  the 
top  of  the  list  of  major  conoems  for  which 
we  must  find  satisfactory  answers  in  agri- 
culture. 

The  average  farmer  and  rancher  is  literally 
flabbergasted,  amazed  and  stunned  by  the 
volume  of  bad  pubUclty  agriculture  Is  get- 
ting, free  of  charge,  In  so  many  different 
areas.  The  food  producer  Is  painted  as  some 
kind  of  public  criminal  as  a  reward  for  toU- 
Ing  for  years  and  years  to  produce  food  with- 
out enjoying  the  level  of  prosperity  received 
by  most  other  segments  of  our  economy. 

As  so  many  of  our  smart  friends  have 
pointed  out,  no  one  has  forced  the  farmer  to 
stay  on  the  land.  Many  of  them  haven't 
stayed  because  economics  forced  them  off. 
Many  have  stayed  because  of  their  love  tor 
the  rural  life,  and  many  because  they  have 
no  other  trade.  The  fact  that  so  many  of  our 
rural  youth  are  leaving  the  farm  is  a  true 
indicator  of  their  appraisal  of  the  future 
potential  of  farming.  They  have  no  Intention 
of  tolling  from  daylight  to  dark  only  to  rei4> 
a  harvest  of  criticism  from  the  American 
public  as  their  reward. 

Many  members  both  singularly  and  col- 
lectively In  the  agricultural  community  are 
burning  midnight  oU  seeking  the  best  meth- 
ods for  telling  our  side  of  the  story  to  the 
consuming  public — for  example,  the  fact  that 
the  American  family  sp^ids  only  17  per  cent 
of  Its  Income  for  food  compared  to  60  per 
cent  In  Russia  and  even  higher  in  other 
countries. 

Judging  from  the  reaction  of  the  house- 
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wife  to  increased  food  prices  since  the  enact- 
ment of  Phase  II  It  is  appt&rent  that  the 
public  isn't  Interested  nor  do  the  consumers 
want  to  hear  the  facts  about  cheap  food. 

Oiu*  national  policy  of  cheap  food  for  Its 
people  has  been  accepted  as  a  right  by  the 
consuming  public  rather  than  as  a  reward 
for  outstanding  accomplishment  by  pro- 
ducers of  food.  In  CKder  for  our  government 
to  subsidize  the  cheap  food  policy,  many  of 
our  farmers  have  been  forced  to  feed  at  the 
public  trough  against  their  wUl.  Our  liberal 
friends  have  been  having  a  hayday  with  this 
one. 

Since  only  5  per  cent  of  our  population  is 
directly  inv<^ved  in  food  production.  It  is 
questionable  that  anything  we  might  say 
about  why  food  prices  should  be  higher 
would  be  acceptable  to  the  consumer. 

Human  nature  being  what  It  Is,  house- 
wives within  our  own  ranks  have  been 
known  to  be  real  critical  of  higher  prices 
they  have  to  pay  for  food  products  not  pro- 
duced on  their  own  farm.  While  the  ranch 
family  may  be  happy  to  receive  a  living  wage 
from  Increased  meat  prices,  this  same  family 
may  resent  having  to  pay  more  for  milk,  eggs 
and  vegetables. 

Again,  many  of  the  consumers  that  are 
crying  about  higher  food  prices  after  going 
to  the  grocery  store  need  to  look  in  their 
basket  and  see  how  many  items  purchased 
are  food  items  and  what  percentage  of  the 
grocery  check  Involves  toiletries,  cigarettes, 
washing  powders  and  a  long  list  of  other 
household  and  personal  requirements.  It's  so 
easy  to  lump  all  these  items  together  and 
then  be  critical  of  higher  food  prices. 

Convenience  packaging  and  various  stages 
of  food  preparation  which  are  a  real  blessing 
to  working  mothers  are  services  which  add 
to  the  cost  of  food  but  add  not  one  cent  to 
the  farmer's  return.  Tran^>ortatlon  and  han- 
dling costs  of  raw  and  processed  food  prod- 
ucts which  have  Increased  with  ecu:h  labor 
settlement,  again  increase  the  cost  of  food 
without  any  benefit  to  the  producer. 

We  need  to  tell  this  story  to  consumers 
so  they  will  understand  why  higher  prices 
paid  to  the  producers  are  Justified  and  need- 
ed if  they  are  going  to  continue  to  supply 
food  requirements? 

While  we  may  need  to  teU  our  story  to  a 
public  with  an  unwilling  ear  to  listen,  we 
must  concentrate  on  a  marketing  system 
which  will  permit  producers  to  charge  for 
their  products  on  the  same  basis  that  in- 
dustry does,  that  is,  cost  of  production,  plus 
a  return  on  investment.  We  cannot  expect 
our  consumers  to  pay  any  more  than  they 
have  to,  nor  can  we  price  our  commodities 
any  higher  than  absolutely  necessary.  Within 
this  framework  we  must  proceed.  We  must 
be  able  to  project  an  Image  of  businessmen 
capable  and  willing  to  solve  our  problems  In 
a  complex  world.  We  can  and  we  must  I 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN — 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  28.  1972 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  chUd 
asks:  'Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,600  American  pris- 
oners of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 
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HOUSE  OF 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noor 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  O. 
DX>.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

They  that  wait  upon  the  Lord  sh^ll  re- 
new their  strength. — Isaiah  40:  31 

Eternal  Ood  and  Father  of  us  all, 
that  we  may  feel  Thy  sustaining 
ence  and  Thy  supporting  spirit  as 
out  upon  the  duties  of  this  day. 
realize  anew  that  the  highest 
the  most  enduring  satisfactions 
those  who  do  Thy  will  and  who 
Thy  ways. 

May  our  faith  in  the  power  of 
eousness  and  the  strength  of  love 
be  dimmed  by  doubt  as  we  endeaVor 
solve  the  problems  that  conf ron : 
Nation  in  these  troubled  times. 

Now  and  always  may  we  be  inipired 
by  Thy  spirit  to  promote  those  priiiiples 
which  make  for  national  unity,  Jyvorld 
peace,  and  Justice  for  all. 

In  the  Master's  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


W  ay 
joss 
come 
wilk 
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jatch. 


grant 
pres- 
ve  set 
we 
and 
to 
in 


ight- 
never 
to 
our 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ekam- 
ined  the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
ceedings  ond  armounces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof.  \ 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stfmds 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


'       MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENAT  S 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  annou  kced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  wltaout 
amendment,  a  Joint  resolution  of  \the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.J.  Res.  1029.  Joint  resolution  to  authbr- 
Ize  the  President  to  Issue  a  proclamation 
designating  the  month  of  May  of  1972/  as 
"National  Arthritis  Month." 

The  message  eiIso  aimoimced  that] 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendment 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  Hov 
requested,  bills  and  a  Joint  resolutic 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  11360.  An  act  to  Increase  the  11m  It  on 
dues  for  U.S.  membership  In  the  Int  rna- 
tloiial  Criminal  Police  Organization; 

H.R.  11417.  An  act  to  amend  the  Rail  Pas- 
senger Service  Act  of  1970  to  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  to  the  National  Railroad  Pas- 
senger Corporation  for  the  purpose  of  pur- 
chasing railroad  equipment,  and  for  i  tther 
purposes;  and 

H.J.  Res.  748.  Joint  resolution  amet  ding 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  t<  au- 
thorize the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  A  fairs 
to  provide  certain  8isslstance  In  the  e  itab- 
llshment  of  new  State  medical  schools  the 
Improvement  of  existing  medical  sc  aools 
affiliated  with  the  Veterans'  Admlnlstn  tlon; 
and  to  develop  cooperative  arrangemen  s  be- 
tween Institutions  of  higher  education  hos- 
pitals, and  other  public  or  nonprofit  lealth 
service  Institutions,  and  the  Veteranrf  Ad- 
ministration to  develop  and  conduct  eluca- 
tional  and  training  programs  for  healtl  i  care 
personnel. 

The  message  also  announced  tha  t  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendment  t  o  the 
bill  (H.R.  13361)  entiUed  "An  at  to 
amend  section  316(c)  of  the  Agricul  ;ural 


Adjustmoit  Act  of  1938,  as  amended," 
disagreed  to  by  the  House:  agrees  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  House  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Talmadge,  Mr. 
Jordan  of  North  Csu-olina,  Mr.  Chiles. 
Mr.  Miller,  and  Mr.  Curtis  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  and  Joint  reso- 
lutions of  the  following  titles.  In  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested: 

S.  652.  An  act  to  amend  the  Truth  In  Lend- 
ing Act  to  protect  consumers  against  Inac- 
curate and  unfair  billing  practices,  and  for 
other  purposes: 

S.  2208.  An  act  to  Improve  the  laws  relat- 
ing to  the  regulation  of  Insurance  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.J.  Res.  182.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  Invite  the  States  of  the 
Union  and  foreign  nations  to  participate  In 
Farmfest — ua.A.  and  the  World  Ploughing 
Contest  in  September  1972;  and 

S.J.  Res.  213.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  Issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  October  6,  1972,  as  "Na- 
tional Coaches  Day." 


RESIGNATION  AS  BdEMBER  OF  THE 
HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  as  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Washington,  D.C. 

AprU  28,  1972. 
Hon.  Cau,  ALBKtT, 

Speaker   of    the    House    of    Representatives, 
U.S.  Congress,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dkab  Mk.  Spxakxk:  This  Is  to  Inform  you 
that  I  have  today  advised  the  Governor  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  by  let- 
ter, copy  attached,  of  my  resignation  from 
the  House  of  Representatives,  92d  Congress, 
effective   as  of   the   close   of  business   May 
1.  1972. 
With  high  esteem.  I  am. 
Respectfully  yours, 

F.  Bradford  Morse. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  the  day  for  the 
call  of  the  Consent  Calendar.  The  Clerk 
will  call  the  ttrst  bill  on  the  Consent 
Calendar. 


ESTABLISHING  A  COMMISSION  ON 
REVISION  OP  JUDICIAL  dRCUITS 

The  Clerk  called  tiie  bill  (H.R.  7378) 
to  establish  a  Commission  on  Revision 
of  the  Judicial  Circuits  of  the  United 
States. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill?_ 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  at  the  last  call  of  the 
Consent  Calendar  I  asked  several  ques- 
tions, which  do  show  in  the  Record,  con- 
cerning the  need  for  an  additional  com- 
mission, and  asking  for  explanation  as 
to  why  this  should  not  be  a  regular  func- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Justice,  and 
wondering  if  it  should  not  be  debated  and 
appear  somewhere  other  than  on  the 
Unanimous-Consent  Calendar. 


At  that  time,  due  to  unforeseen  prob- 
lems, there  were  not  on  the  floor  those 
able  to  supply  answers.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  at  this  time  for  disctission,  although 
I  am  still  of  the  firm  opinion  that  this 
type  of  bill  should  be  considered  imder 
some  of  the  other  techniques,  preferably 
under  a  rule  and  open  for  amendment.  I 
will  be  glad  to  yield  to  my  colleague,  the 
dean  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Thank  you  very  much. 
The  redrawing  of  the  lines  for  the  cir- 
cuit courts  is  a  matter  of  real  importance, 
you  will  admit,  and  it  would  appear  that 
all  concerned  approved  this  bill.  This  in- 
cludes the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States,  the  chief  Judges  of  the  11  cir- 
cuit courts  of  appeals,  the  Department 
of  Justice,  and  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation. It  was  peissed  imanimously  by 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee.  We 
foimd  no  opposition  whatsoever  to  the 
provisions  of  the  bill. 

For  that  reason  we  felt  it  should  be 
placed  upon  the  Consent  Calendar.  I  am 
very  happy,  however,  to  expatiate  a  bit 
longer  on  it  if  that  is  desired. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
my  distinguished  colleague's  recitation 
of  the  events  leading  up  to  this,  and  I 
must  say  with  all  kindness  that  in  spite 
of  the  liturgy  of  unanimity  and  the  con- 
sent of  all  before  whom  it  has  appeared 
up  to  this  time,  it  does  not  include  my- 
self, of  whom  unanimous  consent  is  be- 
ing asked.  The  main  reason  It  does  not, 
is  because  it  does  establish  another  12- 
man  commission  to  make  recommenda- 
tions only,  and  this  would  be,  of  course, 
a  considerable  cost  to  the  Government, 
and  they  would  have  all  the  per  diem,  the 
travel,  the  prerogatives,  and  so  forth. 

I  Just  thoroughly  feel  that  this  should 
be  debated,  or  at  the  very  minimum 
brought  up  under  suspension  of  the 
rules,  rather  than  by  unanimous -con- 
sent request.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
in  his  plethora  of  leglislative  experi- 
ence through  the  years,  would  under- 
stand that  request  on  the  part  of  any 
one  Member. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  understand  the  re- 
quest, but  I  hope  I  might  eliminate  the 
gentleman's  objections  with  some  more 
explanations  concerning  the  bill,  if  the 
gentleman  will  permit  me  to  do  so. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  al- 
ways be  receptive  to  the  distinguished 
dean  of  the  House. 

In  the  meantime.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 
There  was  no  objection. 


LAND  TRANSFER  TO  THE  STATE  OF 
TENNESSEE 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HJl.  9676)  to 
authorize  the  conveyance  of  certain 
lands  of  the  United  States  to  the  State 
of  Tennessee  for  the  use  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Tennessee. 


May  1,  1972 
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The  SPEAELER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  this  bill  has  been  on  the 
Consent  Calendar  previously  and  was 
put  over  without  prejudice — and  I  un- 
derline 'without  prejudice"— because  It 
involves  a  change  in  the  rules  by  legisla- 
tive action  of  the  executive  branch.  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  and  wheth- 
er or  not  the  cause  is  worthy  would  de- 
pend on  the  individual  point  of  view. 

It  is  now  listed  under  suspension  of  the 
rules  and.  therefore,  on  this  Consent  Cal- 
endar call  I  ask  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LAND  RELEASE  IN  ARKANSAS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  5404) 
to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
release  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  a 
condition  in  a  deed  conveying  certain 
lands  to  the  Arkansas  Game  and  Fish 
Commission,  and  for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  5404 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  subsection  (c) 
of  section  32  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm 
Tenant  Act.  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1011(c)). 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  release  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  lands  desig- 
nated pursuant  to  section  2  hereof  the  con- 
dition in  a  deed  dated  October  2,  1969,  con- 
veying lands  In  the  State  of  Arkansas  to  the 
Arlcansas  State  Game  and  Pish  Commission, 
which  requires  that  the  lands  so  conveyed  be 
used  for  public  purposes  and  provides  for  a 
reversion  of  such  lands  to  the  United  States 
If  at  any  time  they  cease  to  be  so  used. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  shall  release  the  con- 
dition referred  to  In  the  first  section  of  this 
Act  only  with  respect  to  lands  covered  by 
and  described  In  an  agraement  or  agreements 
entered  Into  between  the  Secretary  and  the 
Arkaivsas  State  Oame  and  Flsli  Commission 
In  which  such  State  agency.  In  consideration 
of  the  release  of  such  conditions  as  to  such 
lands,  agrees: 

(a)  that  If  lands  with  respect  to  which 
the  condition  is  released  are  exchanged,  they 
shall  be  exchanged  for  lands  or  othw  prc^)- 
erty  of  approximately  comparable  value  and 
that  the  lands  so  acquired  by  exchange  shall 
be  used  tor  public  purposes;  and 

(b)  that  proceeds  from  a  sale,  lease,  ex- 
change, or  other  disposition  of  lands  with 
respect  to  which  the  condition  is  released 
shall  be  held  in  a  separate  fund  open  to  In- 
spection by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
shall  be  used  by  the  Commission  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  lands  to  be  held  or  used  for  pub- 
lic purposes. 

Sec.  3.  Upon  application  all  the  undivided 
mineral  Interests  of  the  United  States  In  any 
parcel  or  tmct  of  land  released  pursuant  to 
this  Act  frcxn  the  condition  as  to  such  lands 
shall  be  conveyed  to  the  Arkansas  State 
Game  and  Fish  Commission  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  the  Commission  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  In  areas  where  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  determines  that  there  Is  no 
active  mineral  development  or  leasing,  and 
that  the  lands  have  no  mineral  value,  the 
mineral  Interests  covered  by  a  single  applica- 
tion shall  be  sold  for  a  consideration  of  $1. 


In  other  areas,  the  Dilneral  Interests  shall  be 
sold  at  the  fair  market  value  thereof  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
after  taking  Into  consideration  such  apprais- 
als as  be  deems  necessary  or  t^ptopriaXn. 

Sac.  4.  Each  implication  made  under  t&e 
provisions  of  section  3  of  this  Act  shall  be  ac- 
companied by  a  nonrefundable  deposit  to  be 
applied  to  the  administrative  costs  as  fixed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  If  the  con- 
veyance is  made,  the  applicant  shall  pay  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  full  admin- 
istrative costs,  less  the  deposit.  If  a  convey- 
ance Is  not  made  pursuant  to  an  application 
filed  under  this  Act,  the  deposit  shall  con- 
stitute fuU  satisfaction  of  such  administra- 
tive costs  notwithstanding  that  the  adminis- 
trative costs  exceed  the  deposit. 

Sbc.  6.  The  term  "administrative  costs"  as 
used  in  this  Act  Includes,  in  addition  to  other 
items,  all  costs  which  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  determines  are  included  in  a  de>ter- 
mlna>tlon  of  (1)  the  mineral  character  of  the 
land  in  question,  and  (2)  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  mineral  interest. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


NATIONAL  FOREST  VOLUNTEERS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1379)  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
establish  a  volimteers  In  the  national 
forests  program,  and  for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 
S.   1370 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Secretary")  is  authorized  to  recruit, 
train,  and  accept  without  regard  to  the  clvU 
service  classification  laws,  rules,  or  regula- 
tions the  services  of  Individuals  without 
compensation  as  volunteers  for  or  in  aid  of 
Interpretive  functions,  visitor  services,  con- 
servation measures  and  development,  or  other 
activities  In  and  related  to  areas  admin- 
istered by  the  Secretary  through  the  Forest 
Service.  In  carrying  out  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  consider  referrals  of  prospective 
volunteers  made  by  ACTION. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide for  incidental  expenses,  such  as  trans- 
portation, luiiforms,  lodging,  and  subsist- 
ence. 

Sbc.  3  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  section,  a  volunteer  shall  not  be  deemed 
a  Federal  employee  and  shall  not  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  law  relating  to  Federal 
emplo3rment.  Including  those  relating  to 
hours  of  work,  rates  of  compensation,  leave, 
unemployment  compensation,  and  Federal 
employee  benefits. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  the  tort  claim  pro- 
visions of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code, 
a  volunteer  under  this  Act  shall  be  consid- 
ered a  Federal  employee. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  subchapter  I  of 
chapter  81  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  compensation  to  Federal 
employees  for  work  Injuries,  volunteers  un- 
der this  Act  shall  be  deemed  civil  employees 
of  the  United  States  within  the  meaning  of 
the  term  "employee"  as  defined  In  section 
8101  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  and  the 
provisions  of  that  subchapter  shall  apply. 

Sec.  4.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  but  not 
more  than  $200,000  shall  be  appropriated 
in  any  one  year. 

Sec.'S.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Vol- 
unteers In  the  National  Forests  Act  of  1971". 


With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments. 

Page  2,  line  12,  strike  out  the  word  "pro- 
vision" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  word 
"provisions"; 

Page  3,  line  1,  strike  out  the  figure  "$200,- 
000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  figure 
"$100,000";  and 

Page  3,  line  4  strike  out  the  words  "of 
1971"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  words 
•of  1972". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  COURT  OF  CLAIMS 
TO  IMPLEMENT  ITS  JUDGMENTS 
FOR  COMPENSATION 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  biU  (HH.  12392) 
to  amend  title  28,  United  States  Code, 
section  1491,  to  authorize  the  Court  of 
Claims  to  implement  its  Judgments  for 
compensation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Cleric 
reed  the  bill  as  follows : 

HJt.  12392 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  Tliat  the  first 
paragraph  of  section  1491  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  thereto 
the  following : 

Sec.  2.  This  Act  shall  be  applicable  to  all 
judicial  proceedings  pending  on  or  Instituted 
after  the  date  of  Its  enactment. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  all  of  lines  5  through  10,  Inclusive, 
and  insert:  ":  'To  provide  an  entire  remedy 
and  to  complete  the  relief  afforded  by  the 
judgment,  the  court  may,  as  an  incident  of 
and  collateral  to  any  such  judgment,  issue 
orders  directing  restoration  to  office  or  posi- 
tion, placement  In  appropriate  duty  or  re- 
tirement status,  and  correction  of  applicable 
records,  and  such  orders  may  be  Issued  to 
any  appropriate  official  of  the  United  States. 
In  any  case  within  Its  jurisdiction,  the  court 
shall  have  the  power  to  remand  appropriate 
matters  to  any  administrative  or  executive 
body  or  official  with  such  direction  as  it  may 
deem  proper  and  just.'  " 

(Mr.  DONOHUE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
H.R.  12392.  amended  as  recommended  by 
the  committee,  would  add  language  to 
the  existing  provisions  of  section  1491 
of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  so  that 
the  Court  of  Claims  would  be  authorized 
to  complete  the  relief  afforded  by  a 
monetary  Judgment  under  its  existing 
Jurisdiction  which  would  be  an  incident 
of  and  collateral  to  that  judgment.  The 
court  would  be  authorized  to  order 
restoration  to  ofiBce  or  position,  place- 
ment in  appropriate  duty  or  retirement 
status,  and  correction  of  applicable 
records.  As  to  any  case  within  its  Juris- 
diction, the  amended  bill  would  au- 
thorize the  court  to  remand  appropriate 
matters  to  administrative  or  executive 
bodies  or  ofiBclals  with  such  directions  as 
the  court  deems  proper  or  Just. 

The  committee  has  been  advised  by  the 
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Administrative  Office  of  the  Uiited 
States  that,  ta  substance,  the  bill  HH. 
12392  has  the  approval  of  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States.' The 
Department  of  Justice  has  advlsedj  the 
committee  that  with  the  language/now 
embodied  in  the  committee  amendment 
the  bill  would  be  acceptable  to  thai  De- 
partment. 

The  basic  Jurisdiction  of  the  Co;  irt  of 
Claims,  sometimes  referred  to  (s  Its 
Jurisdiction  under  the  "Tucker  Act,"  Is 
foimd  in  the  first  paragraph  of  »  ctlon 
1491  of  title  88,  United  States  Codk 

H.R.  12392,  as  amended  by  the  com- 
mittee, would  simply  add  the  foil  twing 
two  sentences  to  that  paragraph: 

To  provide  an  entire  remedy  and  tc  com- 
plete the  relief  afforded  by  the  Jud(  oaent, 
the  court  may,  as  an  Incident  of  ani  col- 
lateral to  any  auch  Judgment  Issue  <  rders 
directing  restoration  to  oflSce  or  pot  Itlon, 
placement  In  appropriate  duty  or  r»tlre- 
ment  status,  and  correction  of  appli  cable 
records,  and  such  orders  may  be  1  isued 
to  any  appropriate  official  of  the  U  ulted 
States.  In  any  case  within  Its  Jurlsdi  itlon. 
the  court  shall  have  the  power  to  re;  aand 
appropriate  matters  to  any  admlnlsti  stive 
or  executive  body  or  official  with  such  <  Irec- 
tlon  as  It  may  deem  proper  and  Jus1 . 

As  has  been  noted,  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  this  legislation  is  to  enable  the 
Court  of  Claims  to  provide  for  res  ora- 
tion to  or  placement  in  impropriate  duty 
or  retirement  status  as  an  "inc  dent 
of  and  collatersd  to"  the  money  Judg- 
ments it  now  renders  in  civilian  and  mili- 
tary pay  cases.  The  witness  appearing 
in  behalf  of  the  Department  of  JisUce 
at  a  hearing  on  this  bill  on  March  1,  :972, 
stated  as  a  practical  matter  this  tyi  le  of 
collateral  relief  generally  follows  the 
entry  of  a  money  Judgment  since  the 
agency  involved  can  provide  such  i  elief 
by  administrative  action.  How  jver, 
should  such  action  be  refused,  the  suc- 
cessful plaintiff  in  the  Court  of  CI  iims 
must  institute  a  second  proceeding  in 
a  U.S.  District  Court  for  restoration 

I  might  observe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
bill  is  not  intended  to  alter  the  scoi  e  of 
review  by  the  Court  of  Claims  in  mil  tary 
pay  cases.  Thus  the  amended  bill  loes 
not  extend  the  classes  of  cases  over  w  ilch 
the  Court  of  Claims  has  Jurisdiction,  and 
it  is  not  Intended  to  confer  Jurisdiction 
over  any  type  of  case  not  now  incl  ided 
within  its  Jurisdiction.  When  the  Court 
of  Claims  does  have  Jurisdiction  ovei  any 
case  before  It,  this  bill  will  enable  the 
court  to  grant  all  necessary  relief  ii  one 
action.  Accordingly,  the  provision  o  '  the 
bill  which  authorizes  the  Court  of  CI  ilms 
to  issue  orders,  as  an  incident  of  and 
collateral  to  its  monetary  Judgmen' ,  di- 
recting placement  in  appropriate  duty 
status,  is  not  Intended  to  have  any  <  ffect 
on  the  finality  provision  of  10  U.S.C  876. 

The  majority  of  suits  based  on  con- 
tracts entered  Into  with  the  United  £  bates 
are  filed  in  the  Court  of  Claims  is  now 
Inadequate.  Where  a  board  of  con;ract 
appeals  has  made  findings  of  fact  i  nder 
the  Disputes  Clause  of  a  Govern  nent 
contract,  review  by  the  Court  of  Claims 
Is  limited  by  the  WunderUch  Ac;.  41 
U.S.C.  321,  322  Wnited  States  v.  Utah 
Const.  <fr  Mining  Co..  384  U.S.  394 
(1966)).  After  the  Court  of  Clalmi   de- 


cides the  case,  proceedings  in  the  court 
must  be  stayed  while  the  board  makes 
additional  findings  of  fact  or  determines 
the  amount  of  damages,  llie  district 
courts  have  concurrent  Jurisdicticm  with 
the  Court  of  Claims  as  to  such  matters 
(28  U.S.C.  1346(a))  up  to  $10,000  and 
in  contract  cases  the  district  courts  can 
exercise  the  power  of  remand  in  appro- 
priate cases,  but  it  has  been  held  that  the 
Court  of  Claims  has  no  such  remand 
power.  United  States  v.  Carlo  Bianchi  A 
Co..  373  U.S.  709  (1963) ;  Anthony  Grace 
&  Sons  V.  United  States.  170  Ct.  CI.  757, 
345  F.  2d  808  (1965).  The  enactment  of 
this  bill  would  provide  the  Court  of 
Claims  with  the  power  to  remand  such 
cases  and  would  provide  an  additional 
tool  for  the  handling  of  these  cases. 

The  aim  of  modern  practice  to  avoid 
repetitive  law  suits  and  to  make  it  pos- 
sible to  dispose  of  all  the  claims  and  to 
adjudicate  all  of  the  rights  of  the  parties 
in  a  single  proceeding.  KH.  12392,  with 
the  revised  language  proposed  by  the 
committee,  would  Implement  that  objec- 
tive. The  committee  has  concluded  that 
its  enactment  would  Improve  the  admin- 
istration of  Jiistice  in  the  Court  of  Claims 
by  simplifying  the  procedure  and  reduc- 
ing the  costs  incurred  in  litigation  and  in 
the  pursuit  of  administrative  remedies. 
It  is  recommended  that  the  amended  bill 
be  considered  favorably. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ENCOURAGING  VEGETABLE 
GARDENING 

The  Clerk  called  the  Senate  concur- 
rent resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  75)  to 
iirge  each  American  family  to  plant  a 
vegetable  garden. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  concurrent  resolution  as 
follows: 

S.  Con.  Rb8.  76 

Whereas  Inflation,  nutrition,  physical  fit- 
ness, and  recreation  are  national  concerns; 

Whereas  a  famUy  can  save  on  food  costs, 
fight  Inflation,  Improve  nutrition,  get  health- 
ful exercise,  and  have  fun  together  by  plant- 
ing a  vegetable  garden; 

Whereas  many  citizens  of  the  Nation  have 
already  realised  the  many  advantages  of 
planting  a  vegetable  garden; 

Whereas  the  pleasure,  profit,  and  fulfill- 
ment of  growing  your  own  vegetables  has 
been  recognized  by  publications  with  world- 
wide circulation; 

Whereas  patriotic  citizens  planted  victory 
gardens  during  World  War  II  at  the  urging 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  for  the 
purpose  of  conserving  national  resources  and 
combating  Inflation; 

Whereas  our  Nation  is  currently  engaged 
in  battle  against  the  ravages  of  inflation  and 
malnutrition,  and  vegetable  gardens  are  a 
potent  weapon  against  both; 

Whereas  the  American  way  of  flghtlng  a 
problem  Is  not  boycotts  and  Is  not  mere 
passing  of  laws,  but  is  self-help  and  unity 
In  pulling  and  working  together;  and 

Whereas  the  planting  of  vegetable  gar- 
dens will  provide  more  food  for  the  family's 
budget  and  will  increase  the  vegetable  sup- 
ply and  bring  food  prices  down  for  apart- 


ment dwellers  without  space  for  gardens: 
Now,  tberefotv,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  each  Amerlcaa 
family  Is  urged,  where  practicable,  to  plant 
a  vegetable  garden  for  the  purpoee  of  flght- 
lng Inflation,  saving  money,  getting  exercise, 
and  having  the  fun  and  pleasure  of  famUy 
vegetable  growing. 

(Mr.  DORN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rxcord.) 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  concur- 
rent resolution  was  introduced  in  the 
other  body  by  my  distlngiiished  and  able 
friend.  Senator  James  Allen  of  Alabama. 
It  is  my  great  honor  to  sponsor  this 
resolution  in  the  House.  We  are  all  deep- 
ly grateful  to  the  great  chairman  of 
the  House  Agriculture  Conunittee,  the 
Honorable  W.  R.  "Bob"  Poagb,  and  to 
the  members  of  the  committee  for  so 
promptly  reporting  out  of  committee  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  urges  ev- 
ery  American  family  to  plant  a  vegetable 
garden  for  the  purpose  of  flghtlng  infla- 
tion, saving  money,  getting  exercise,  and 
having  the  fim  and  pleasure  of  family 
vegetable  growing.  Just  as  "victory  gar- 
dens." planted  during  World  War  n, 
helped  to  fight  inflation  and  conserve 
national  resources,  vegetable  and  flower 
gardens  today  are  desirous  for  the  same 
reasons  and  for  proper  nutrition.  It  is  not 
too  late  to  plant  a  garden  for  peace,  for 
therapy,  peace  of  mind  and  it  will  give 
us  a  greater  appreciation  of  nature  and 
our  envirorunent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again,  I  commend  my 
great  colleagues.  Senator  Allen  and 
Chairman  Poace,  for  sponsoring  and 
supporting  this  outstanding  resolution 
and  it  is  my  pleasure  to  Join  them. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

AUTHORIZING  LOAN  OP  CORNELIA 
PASSET  PAINTING.  "THE  ELEC- 
TORAL COMMISSION  OP  1877,"  TO 
THE  NATIONAL  PORTRAIT  GAL- 
LERYOP  THE  SMITHSONIAN 
INSTITUTION 

The  Clerk  called  the  Seiuite  concur- 
rent resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  59)  to  au- 
thorize the  loan  of  the  Cornelia  Passet 
painting,  "The  Electoral  (Commission  of 
1877,"  to  the  NaUonal  Portrait  GaUery 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  concurrent  resolution  as 
follows: 

S.  Con.  Re8.  69 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  o/ 
Representatives  concurring) ,  That  the  Arch- 
itect of  the  Capitol  shall,  on  behalf  cf  the 
Congress,  lend  the  Cornelia  Fasset  paint- 
ing, "The  Electoral  Commission  cf  1877". 
located  In  the  Capitol,  to  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  for  the  National  Portrait  GaUery 
exhibit  of  political  memorabilia  relating  to 
elections  from  179S  to  1038.  Such  loan  shall 
be  made  so  that  the  portrait  shall  be  avail- 
able for  display  by  the  National  Portrait 
Galley  not  later  than  May  3.  1973.  and  un- 
der procedures  that  will  assure  Its  proper 
preservation,  display,  and  return  to  the 
Capitol  as  soon  as  practicable  after  Septem- 
ber 5.  1972. 
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The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.   ^^^^^^^^ 

APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES  ON 
S.  2770,  FEDERAL  WATER  POLLU- 
TION CONTROL  ACT 

&Ir.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (S.  2770)  to 
amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act,  with  a  House  amendment 
thereto,  insist  on  the  House  amendment 
and  agree  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate.  

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
appoints  the  f (dlowing  conferees :  Messrs. 
Blatnik.  Jones  of  Alabama.  Wright. 
Johnson  of  California,  Roe,  Harsha, 
Grover,  Don  H.  Clausen,  and  Miller 
otOt^o.       

STRONG  UPWARD  TREND  IN  INDEX 
OP  LEADING  ECONOMIC  INDICA- 
TORS 

(Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Department  of  Commerce 
has  reported  that  the  index  of  leading 
economic  indicators  rose  strongly  in 
March,  continuing  the  sharp  upward 
trend  of  the  last  9  mcxiths.  Movements 
in  the  index  generally  anticipate  similar 
shifts  in  the  economy.  The  rise  of  0.9  per- 
cent last  month  to  136.1  percent  of  the 
1967  average  is,  therefore,  most  en- 
couraging. 

Overall,  the  index  rose  2.9  percent  in 
the  flrst  3  months  of  this  year,  following 
a  2.8-percent  rise  in  the  last  3  months 
of  1971.  Over  the  last  6  months  the  total 
rise  of  5.7  percent  comes  out  to  almost  1 
percent  a  month.  That  Is,  of  course,  a 
very  strong  performance  and  provides, 
according  to  Harrold  C.  Passer,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Economic  Af- 
fairs, "a  clear  signal  that  economic  ex- 
pansion will  continue." 

Of  the  eight  indicators  available  for 
March,  five  Improved.  New  factory  orders 
for  durable  goods,  new  orders  for  plant 
and  equipment,  the  ratio  of  price-to-imit 
labor  costs  among  manufacturers,  indus- 
trial materials  prices,  and  stock  prices  all 
improved.  Two  other  indicators,  the  av- 
erage workweek  and  building  permits, 
declmed.  imtlal  claims  for  unemploy- 
ment insurance,  which  are  treated  in- 
versely in  the  overall  tadex,  increased. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  continued  strong  up- 
ward trend  in  the  index  of  leading  indi- 
cators provides  the  basis  for  continuing 
confidence  in  the  economic  expansion 
which  has  been  aided  by  the  President's 
new  e::on(Mnic  policy. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  PILE  PRIVILEOED  RE- 
PORTS 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  Committee  on 
axvm 047— Part  la 


Rules  may  have  until  midnight  tonight 
to  file  certain  privileged  reiMrts. 

Hie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CARE  FOR  NARCOTIC  ADDICTS 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  (S.  2713)  to  amend  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code  to  authorize 
the  Attorney  General  to  provide  care  for 
narcotic  addicts  who  are  placed  on  pro- 
bation, released  on  parole,  or  man- 
datorily released. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.  2713 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asaembled.  That  section 
3651  of  title  18  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  is 
amended  by  Inserting  the  following  para- 
graph before  the  last  one: 

"The  court  may  require  a  person  who  Is 
an  addict  within  the  meaning  of  section 
4361(a)  of  this  title,  or  a  drug  dependent 
person  within  the  meaning  of  section  2(q) 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  as  amended 
(42  U.S.C.  201).  as  a  condition  of  probation, 
to  participate  In  the  community  supervtslon 
programs  authorized  by  section  4255  of  this 
title  for  all  or  part  of  the  period  of  proba- 
tion: Provided,  That  the  Attorney  General 
certifies  a  suitable  program  Is  available.  If 
the  Attorney  General  detennlnes  that  the 
person's  participation  in  the  program  should 
be  terminated,  because  the  person  can  derive 
no  further  significant  benefits  from  partici- 
pation or  because  his  participation  adversely 
affects  the  rehabUitatlon  of  other  partici- 
pants, he  shall  so  notify  the  court,  which 
shall  thereupon,  by  order,  make  such  other 
provision  with  respect  to  the  person  on  pro- 
bation as  It  deems  appropriate." 

Sbc.  2.  Section  (a)  of  section  4203  of  such 
title  Is  amended  by  Inserting  the  foUowlng 
paragraph  between  the  third  and  fourth : 

"The  Bo«u-d  may  require  a  parolee,  or  a  pris- 
oner released  pursuant  to  section  4164  of  this 
title,  who  Is  an  addict  within  the  meaning  of 
section  4261(a)  of  this  title.. or  a  dnig  de- 
pendent person  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 2(q)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 
as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  201) .  as  a  condition  of 
parole  or  release  to  participate  In  the  com- 
munity supervision  programs  authorized  by 
section  4256  of  this  title  for  all  or  part  of  the 
period  of  parole:  Provided,  That  the  Attor- 
ney General  determines  that  the  person's  par- 
ticipation In  the  program  should  be  termi- 
nated, because  the  p«w>n  can  derive  no  fur- 
ther significant  benefits  from  participation 
or  because  his  participation  adversely  affects 
the  rehabilitation  of  other  particlpcmts.  he 
shall  so  notify  the  Board  of  Parole,  which 
shall  thereupon  make  such  other  provision 
with  respect  to  the  person  as  it  deems 
appropriate." 

S«c.  3.  Subsection  343(b)  of  part  I  of  tlUe 
ni  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  Is 
repealed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  i^)eaker,  I  demand 
a  second.         

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  »«r. 
Speaker,  the  purpose  of  S.  2713  is  to 
amend  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
to  provide  authorizati<ai  for  the  treat- 
ment and  rdiabilitation  of  narcotic  ad- 
dicts who  are  placed  on  probation,  re- 


leased on  parole,  or  mandatorily  re- 
leased. Under  title  n  of  the  Narcotic  Ad- 
dict Rehabilitation  Act  of  1966,  narcotic 
addicts  who  are  sentenced  under  that 
title  are  eligible  for  treatment  within 
prison  and  are  then  released  far  after- 
care in  their  communities  when  they  be- 
come eligible  for  probation,  parole,  or 
mandatory  release.  However,  approxi- 
mately 30  percent  of  the  11,000  people 
committed  to  Federal  prisons  each  year 
have  drug-related  problems  or  have 
been  convicted  of  drug-related  crimes, 
and  only  1  or  2  percent  of  these  esti- 
mated 3,500  drug-dependent  persons 
are  currently  being  treated  under 
title  n  of  NARA.  S.  2713  provides  author- 
ity for  the  treatment  and  rehabilitation, 
in  community -based  facilities  during 
probation,  parole,  or  mandatory  release 
of  those  drug-dependent  persons  who 
cannot  receive  treatment  under  the  Nar- 
cotic Addict  Rehabilitation  Act. 

The  UJ3.  Bureau  of  Prisons  has  already 
established  narcotic  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams for  non-NARA  addicts  m  the  Fed- 
eral Institutions  located  ta  Lewlsburg, 
Pa.;  Terre  Haute,  Ind.;  Petersburg,  Va.; 
El  Reno,  Okla.;  Lompoc,  C?alif.;  and  Port 
Worth,  Tex.  Under  the  general  authority 
to  provide  for  the  "treatment,  care,  re- 
habilitation, and  reformation"  of  Federal 
offenders— 18  U.S.C.  4001.  At  present 
there  are  approximately  200  Federal 
prison  tamates  tovolved  ta  the  institu- 
tional phase  of  the  program.  S.  2713  has 
been  requested  by  the  administration  to 
provide  the  Attorney  General  with  clear 
authority  to  move  those  prisoners  who  are 
now  tavolved  ta  the  program  tato  after- 
care treatment  to  their  local  communities 
under  the  terms  of  their  probation, 
parole,  or  mandatory  release. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tieman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  I  appreciate  his  open- 
tag  statements  ta  support  of  S.  2713. 
Frankly,  it  hits  me  as  quite  a  surprise 
that  such  additional  legislation  and 
fimdtag  should  be  necessary.  I  full  well 
xmderstand  that  this  applies  under  the 
new  proposal  to  those  who  have  been 
ccHivlct^  of  felonies  and  are  paroled  or 
released  msmdatorily,  or  on  completion 
of  term;  and  maybe  it  even  gives  some 
authority— although  I  doubt  it  gives 
much  eaiforcement  authority — for  con- 
tinued treatment  imder  parole  while  in 
their  own  communities,  as  the  gentieman 
has  stated.  The  question  naturally 
evolves— Why  ta  the  name  of  Heaven 
have  not  these  people  been  "wnmg  out" 
as  we  say  ta  the  profession,  and  shifted 
to  the  UJ3.  Federal  Department  of  Jus- 
tice prison  for  defective  deltaquents  and 
treated  either  "cold  turkey."  or  by  slow 
withdrawal,  or  the  substitution  process, 
or  some  other  technique  while  they  are 
servtag  their  regular  sentences  with  prej- 
udicial decision? 

Now,  Mr.  ftjeaker,  I  want  to  say  fur- 
ther ta  framing  my  question  that  we  all 
know  that  ta  the  past  the  health  facili- 
ties of  the  prisons  have  been  supplied  by 
the  commissioned  officers  corps  of  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  and  ofttimes 
ta  situations  where  the  facility  is  pri- 
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marlly  directing  treatment  or  reh  Lbili- 
tatlon.  the  medical  director  also  i  rears 
the  hat  of  "warden,"  or  director  of.  the 
prison  facility. 

We  know  here  In  the  Congress  thdt  the 
Public  Health  Service,  for  reason^  that 
are  quite  unexplainable,  have  been  shut- 
ting down  narcotic  treatment  facilities  at 
Lexington  and  at  Fort  Worth,  o:  le  of 
which  the  gentleman  mentioned. 

It  is  Just  completely  unconsclo:  table 
and  nonunderstandable  to  me  as  tc  why 
we  are  having  the  facilities  closed  flown 
on  the  one  hand  and  then  being  as]|ed  to 
vote  for  additional  legislation  for  datch- 
work,  crazy-quilt  type  of  attempt  io  re- 
habilitate narcotic  addicts  on  the  ( ther. 
We  all  know  that  some  of  then!  will 
never  be  rehabilitated  anyway. 

We  all  know  of  the  success  on  the 
other  hand  of  the  adaptation  of  psy- 
chiatric Judgment  and  social  rehab  lita- 
tion.  removing  a  prime  cause  of  whjnthey 
took  up  the  "crutch"  of  narcotics  1;  i  the 
first  place.  But.  be  that  as  It  may,  ]  cer- 
tainly do  not  understand  why  they  are 
not  wnmg  out  and  treated,  in  ord;r  to 
get  maximimi  benefit  of  treatment  t  tday. 
while  they  are  serving  under  the  Dei  >ar^ 
ment  of  Justice  prison  system  in  hese 
cases  of  Judicially  determined  sente  >ces. 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  JMr. 
Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  very  valu- 
able observations. 

I  would  agree  with  the  gentleman  that 
it  Is  shocking  that  we  are  not  doiig  a 
better  Job. 

However,  as  I  pointed  out  in  my  s  ate- 
ment  only  1  or  2  percent  of  these  Esti- 
mated 3,500  drug  addicts  are  teing 
treated  imder  the  NARA  program.  I  bw- 
ever,  this  bill  will  permit  treatment  \  hile 
they  are  making  their  progression  :  rom 
prison  life  to  life  as  an  American  d:  izen 
in  their  own  communities. 

Mr.  HALL.  Well,  I  will  say  to  the  jen- 
tleman.  if  he  will  yield  further,  that  I 
imderstand  that,  as  I  said  in  the  pre- 
amble to  my  remarks.  But,  he  still  has 
not  answered  the  question  of  why  It  is 
that  there  is  not  treatment  or  cure,  (  t  at 
least  that  they  receive  the  much  lum 
benefit  of  treatment  while  in  a  piison 
hospital  in  anyone  of  our  prisons  ;rhlle 
they  are  undergoing  their  sentences. 

The  real  fact  of  the  matter  is,  thi  t  by 
inference  at  least  the  necessity  for  i  bill 
such  as  this  implies  that  they  are  5on- 
tinuing  their  habit  while  serving  heir 
sentences  and,  this,  of  course,  is  s(  me- 
times  true  because  of  the  lack  of  pr  jper 
security  on  the  part  of  the  prison.  I  h  now 
that  this  has  happened. 

I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from  <  !ali- 
fomla  that  in  my  hometown  where  the 
hospital  for  the  Department  of  Juitice 
prison  for  all  defective  delinquents  1 1  lo- 
cated, that  they  f oimd  the  smugglli  g  of 
amphetamines  and /or  "speed"  and  a  few 
other  things  brought  right  into  the  pi  Isoo 
by  some  of  the  workers.  However,  this 
has  been  stopped. 

But,  there  is  still  no  active  prog  sun, 
perhaps  with  the  exception  of  this  los- 
pltal  whereby  they  can  be  "wrung  )ut" 
and  ctired  before  they  are  discharged  md, 
thus,  this  bill  would  not  be  necessai  f  as 
a  follow  ur; 


Mr.  EDWARDS  of  CallfomU.  Of 
course,  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Idissourl  is  an  eminent  doctor  and  Is  far 
more  conversant  in  this  subject  matter 
than  I  am.  However,  the  testimony  which 
we  received  during  the  course  of  the 
hearings  on  this  subject  indicated  that 
there  is  a  drying  out  process  that  most 
prisons  Indulge  in  and  some  are  effective 
and  some  arc  not.  If  he  is  a  heroin  ad- 
dict and  is  a  prisoner,  and  is  incarcer- 
ated in  a  relatively  drug-free  atmo^here, 
then  the  problem  of  his  addiction  is  not 
as  acute. 

It  becomes  terribly  acute  once  he  has 
been  released,  and  is  back  in  the  drug 
culture  where  old  habits,  old  associates 
are  present.  So  that  is  when  the  narcotic 
addict  who  has  been  relatively  clean,  or 
100  percent  clean  during  his  prison  in- 
carceration. Is  most  likely,  almost  in- 
evitably, to  fall  and  once  again  pick  up 
his  old  habits. 

Mr.  HALL.  That  brings  up  a  very  inter- 
esting question  of  definition  of  "cure," 
under  those  circimistances.  and  indeed  it 
is  a  paradox  that  we  would  have  to  have 
after-parole  authority  like  this. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  explanation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  the  cost  of  this 
bUl? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  The  cost 
is  set  forth  in  a  letter  from  Norman  A. 
Carlson,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Pris- 
ons, U.S.  Department  of  Jiistice,  and  this 
can  be  found  on  page  6  of  the  report, 
where  it  is  estimated  that  the  cost  in 
fiscal  year  1973  is  $600,000  for  the  treat- 
ment of  300  probationers,  and  will  in- 
crease at  the  rate  of  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars  per  year  vmtil  the  year 
1977,  when  the  annual  cost  Is  estimated 
to  be  $4.2  million,  at  a  cost  per  patient  of 
$2,400  for  1.100  addicts  under  treatment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  genUeman  will 
yield  further,  why  do  you  project  this 
over  a  5 -year  period?  What  for? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  be- 
lieve that  that  Is  in  accordance  with  the 
House  rules. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  accordance  with  the 
House  rules? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  could  have  made  It 
for  1  year,  could  you  not,  or  2  years? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  House  rules  call  for  a  5- 
year  estimate,  so  that  the  Members  may 
better  Judge  whether  or  not  they  will  sup- 
port the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  th-uik  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consimie  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 

McCULLOCH ) . 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mt.  speaker,  I  urge 
the  House  today  to  pass  S.  2713,  legisla- 
tion which  I  believe  will  fill  ah  important 
gap  in  the  Federal  share  of  the  nation- 
wide effort  to  rehabilitate  drug  addicts 
and  other  drug  abusers. 

S.  2713  Is  the  amended  Senate  coun- 
terpart of  H.R.  11352.  which  I  introduced 
last  year  at  the  request  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  The  essential  purpose 


of  the  bill  is  to  make  it  possible  for  Fed- 
eral probationers,  parolees,  and  manda- 
torily released  offenders  who  are  narcotic 
addicts  or  other  drug  dependent  persons 
to  participate  in  the  community-based 
aftercare  treatment  programs  which  the 
Attorney  General  was  authorized  by  title 
n  of  the  Narcotic  Addict  RehabiUtatlon 
Act  of  1966  to  estaUish  for  the  benefit 
of  addicts  conditionally  released  from 
confinement  under  the  provisions  of  the 
act. 

Because  of  the  numerous  restrictions 
on  eligibility  for  treatment  in  NARA  pro- 
grams, there  are.  according  to  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Prisons,  literally  thousands 
of  regular  Inmates  of  Federal  penal  in- 
stitutions who  have  drug  abuse  problems 
of  varying  degrees  of  severity,  including 
many  "hard"  narcotic  addicts. 

Approximately  200  of  these  inmates 
are  undergoing  treatment,  by  such 
means  as  group  therapy  and  individual 
counseling,  within  the  prisons,  reforma- 
tories or  hospitals  in  which  they  are  con- 
fined. Some  of  them  who  are  otherwise 
eligible  and  suitable  for  parole  or  man- 
datory release  have  made  sufiScient  prog- 
ress with  respect  to  their  drug  problems 
to  merit  conditional  release  under  super- 
vision, but  there  )s  presently  no  statu- 
tory authority  for  the  continuation  of 
their  treatment  on  an  outpatient  basis  as 
an  incident  of  their  Federal  parole 
supervision. 

Likewise,  Federal  Judges  sometimes  en- 
counter offenders  who  appear  to  be 
proper  candidates  for  probation  but  who 
suffer  from  an  addiction  or  other  drug 
dependence  problem  which  could  and 
should  be  treated  on  an  outpatient  basis 
in  the  community  if  a  suitable  treatment 
program  were  available. 

Both  the  courts  and  the  parole  board, 
of  course,  already  possess  inherent  pow- 
ers to  impose  reasonable  conditions  of 
probation,  parole,  or  mandatory  release, 
as  the  case  may  be.  In  some  cases  it  may 
be  reasonable  to  require  the  offender  to 
participate  in  a  suitable  program  of  psy- 
chiatric therapy,  coimseling.  or  guidance 
which  he  can  afford  or  which  may  some- 
how be  available  to  him  at  no  personal 
expense.  Thus,  while  sections  1  and  2 
of  the  bill  speak  in  terms  of  the  power 
of  the  courts  and  of  the  parole  board  to 
require  identified  drug  abusers  to  under- 
go treatment,  the  true  piu-pose  and  ef- 
fect of  these  provisions  are  to  provide 
a  means  for  such  persons  to  receive  the 
treatment  they  need  by  authorizing  their 
acceptance  into  the  aftercare  treatment 
programs  already  established  under  tiUe 
n  of  NARA. 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  fa- 
vorably reported  S.  2713  without  amend- 
ment, by  unanimous  vote.  As  sent  to  us 
by  the  Senate,  the  bill  differs  from  that 
which  I  introduced  in  two  respects:  First, 
it  opens  up  the  title  n  NARA  aftercare 
programs  to  offenders  who  are  drug  de- 
pendent as  well  as  those  who  are  drug 
addicted;  and  two.  it  repeals  the  incon- 
sistent and  outmoded  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 343(b)  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act.  The  Department  of  Justice  sup- 
ported both  amendments  before  they 
were  adopted  by  the  Senate  and.  accord- 
ingly, supports  the  bill  before  us  today. 
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I.  too,  view  these  two  features  of  the 
present  bill  as  improvements  which  make 
it  more,  not  less,  worthwhile. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation  will  enable  our  Federal  Judges 
and  parole  board  to  exercise  their  dis- 
cretionary authority  to  impose  reasona- 
ble conditions  of  probation,  parole,  and 
mandatory  release  more  effectively  and 
productively  than  ever  before,  where 
drug  addicted  or  dependent  offenders  are 
concerned.  I  strongly  entreat  the  House 
to  pass  this  bill. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  supporting  the  enact- 
ment of  S.  2713.  I  Join  with  my  good 
friend  and  colleague  from  California  who 
chairs  the  subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  which  reported  this 
bill  to  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Edwards),  and  with  the 
very  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  McCulloch),  who  him- 
self introduced  very  similar  legislation 
last  October. 

The  purpose  pf  this  bill  is  simple:  to 
make  it  possible  for  Federal  probation- 
ers, parolees  and  mandatorily  released 
offenders  to  receive  help  for  their  drug 
addiction  or  other  drug  abuse  problems 
at  federally  sponsored  treatment  centers 
in  their  home  communities. 

While  courts  and  parole  officials  al- 
ready have  the  discretionary  authority 
to  require  conditionally  released  offend- 
ers to  make  reasonable  efforts  toward 
their  own  rehabilitation,  all  too  often 
there  is,  as  a  practical  matter,  no  suitable 
drug  treatment  program  open  to  the  drug 
addicted  or  dependent  offender  in  which 
he  can  be  required  to  participate  with- 
out thwarting  the  very  purposes  of  su- 
pervised release  in  the  community. 

This  bill  authorizes  the  acceptance  of 
these  conditionally  released  Federal  of- 
fenders into  the  aftercare  treatment  pro- 
grams established  originally  for  the 
community  supervision  of  narcotic  ad- 
dicts committ^  for  treatment  under  the 
provisions  of  title  n  of  the  Narcotic 
Addict  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1966. 

Without  altering  the  ellgibiUty  re- 
quirements of  NARA  itself,  S.  2713  would 
enable  Federal  Judges  and  the  parole 
board  to  require  offenders  who  are  de- 
pendent on  "soft"  drugs  such  as  amphet- 
amines and  barbiturates,  as  weU  as 
those  who  are  "hard"  drug  addicts,  to 
undergo  treatment  if  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral certifies  to  such  authority  that  a 
suitable  program  is  available.  An  offend- 
er's participation  in  a  treatment  pro- 
gram could  be  terminated  if  it  is  found 
not  to  be  beneficial  to  him,  or  if  his 
participation  becomes  detrimental  to  the 
best  interests  of  other  patients. 

Section  3  of  S.  2713  repeals  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
enacted  many  years  ago  which  operate, 
in  effect,  to  render  narcotic  addicts  and 
other  drug  dependent  prisoners  Inel- 
igible either  for  parole  or  for  release  by 
commutation  of  sentence  unless  they  are 
found  to  be  totally  cured.  Knowledge 
gained  through  the  tragic  experience  of 
a  vastly  increased  addict  population 
throughout  the  country  in  recent  years 
makes  it  clear  that  such  a  flat  prohibi- 


tion against  the  parole  of  addicts  is 
likely  to  retard,  rather  than  foster,  their 
eventual  rehabilitation. 

It  Is  now  considered  doubtful  that  a 
heroin  addict,  for  example,  can  ever  be 
certified  as  no  longer  being  addicted, 
despite  remission  of  his  overt  symptoms 
for  long  periods  of  time.  Just  as  is  true 
for  chronic  alcoholism.  Thus,  to  say  that 
an  addict  cannot  be  paroled  until  he 
is  no  longer  an  addict  may  literally  be 
to  require  the  impossible. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  repeal  of  sec- 
tion 343(b)  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  will  not  compel  the  parole  board  to 
grant  parole  to  anyone.  The  purpose  and 
effect  of  section  3  of  S.  2713  is  to  enable 
the  parole  board  to  consider  the  case  of 
each  addict  or  drug  dependent  prisoner 
on  its  individual  merits,  taking  into  ac- 
count the  current  state  of  his  drug  abuse 
problem,  the  availability  of  adequate 
treatment  facilities  outside  the  penal 
system,  and  all  other  factors  normally 
considered  in  deciding  whether  to  grant 
or  deny  parole. 

Likewise,  if  section  343(b)  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  is  repealed,  in- 
mates who  are  addicts  or  other  drug  de- 
pendent persons  may  be  mandatorily  re- 
leased because  of  accumulated  "good 
time"  imder  the  provisions  of  chapter  309 
of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  on  the 
same  basis  as  other  prisoners.  The  exist- 
ence of  a  treatable  drug  abuse  problem 
should  no  more  automatically  disquali- 
fy an  iimaate  from  mandatory  release,  or 
parole,  than  should  alcohoUsm.  tuber- 
culosis or  heart  trouble — any  one  of 
which  may  conceivably  have  been 
brought  on  by  conduct  which  was  more 
or  less  "voluntary"  on  the  part  of  the 
inmate. 

In  short,  section  3  of  the  bill  has  no 
purpose  or  effect  other  than  to  remove 
an  infiexible  and  outmoded  barrier  to  the 
parole  or  release  by  commutation  of 
sentence  of  an  addicted  or  drug  depend- 
ent prisoner  simply  because  of  his  drug 
abuse  problem.  Whatever  entitlement  to 
parole  or  commutation  of  sentence  may 
occur  will  be  an  individual  matter  with 
each  addict-inmate  and  his  case  will  be 
reviewed  by  the  proper  ofBcials  ac- 
cordingly. 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  this 
bill  will  make  it  possible  for  a  Federal 
Judge  or  the  board  of  parole  to  require 
a  probationer  or  parolee  who  first  be- 
comes duly  identified  as  a  drug  abuser 
after  he  is  cMiditionally  released  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  NARA  treatment  program. 
Just  as  such  requirement  can  be  imposed 
on  one  so  identified  at  the  time  he  is 
placed  on  probation  or  parole. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  is 
straightforward,  progressive  and  ef- 
fective in  rounding  out  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment attack  on  the  epidemic  of  drug 
abuse.  I  most  earnestly  urge  the  House 
to  pass  S.  2713. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  before  us  today 
a  relatively  modest  piece  of  legislation, 
but  a  necessary  one,  nevertheless.  It  has 
the  support  of  the  Attorney  General.  It 
has  the  support  of  the  Biu*eau  of  Prisons. 
It  received  no  objection  in  our  commit- 
tee, and  it  should  be  enacted  by  the 
House  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  partial  response  to 


some  of  the  comments  made  by  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Hall),  certainly  no  im- 
plication shoiild  be  made  that  a  prisoner 
who  is  released  after  having  been  con- 
fined in  a  Federal  institution  has  received 
narcotics  in  that  institution,  and  there- 
fore is  in  need  for  the  services  provided  in 
this  bill.  In  reality,  the  problem  of  the 
drug  addict  is  not  merely  physical  addic- 
tion. The  psychological  addiction  is  most 
difficult  to  treat.  That  goes  on  in  prison 
in  a  drug-free  environment.  This  bill  will 
permit  it  to  go  on  after  the  probationary 
or  mandatorily  released  person  is  out  in 
the  ccMnmunity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  heartily  endorse  the 
legi.slatlon.  and  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  this  new  program 
supplant  any  others  presently  in  opera- 
tion? There  are  halfway  houses  and  re- 
habilitation centers  all  over  the  country 
of  one  kind  or  another? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  No,  this  legislation  does 
not  replace  any  other  program.  It  merely 
gives  flexible  authority  in  those  programs 
now  in  existence.  At  the  present  time 
some  of  these  programs  authorized  under 
the  Narcotic  Addict  Rehabilitation  Act 
cannot  treat  drug  dependent  persons  be- 
cause they  are  not  addicts  £is  defined 
presently  in  the  narcotic  addict  rehabili- 
tation act,  nor  may  they  treat  certain 
classes  of  offmders  such  as  those  who 
have  been  guilty  of  violent  crimes  and 
those  who  have  been  involved  in  traf- 
ficking in  drugs. 

This  legislation  would  give  to  existing 
agencies  the  flexibility  to  treat  that  class 
of  individuals. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  ask  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  California  a  question 
that  I  asked  the  other  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Edwards)  . 

Why  a  5 -year  program? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  This  is  permanent  leg- 
islation, I  will  say  to  the  gentleman. 

There  is  a  5-year  projection  of  the  cost 
solely  for  the  benefit  of  Members  so  that 
they  may  get  a  view  of  the  anticipated 
costs  of  the  program. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  the  Members  of 
the  House? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Members  of  Congress — is 
that  who  you  are  talking  of  when  you 
say  "Members"? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  That  is  right— yes. 
sir. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  do  you  know  what 
the  situation  will  be  5  years  from  now, 
from  two  viewpoints — ^the  first  being  the 
necessity  for  a  continuation  of  this  pro- 
gram after  a  year  or  two,  and  second, 
the  ability  of  the  taxpayers  to  pay  the 
bills  to  take  care  of  the  ne'er-do-wells 
from  now  on  and  in  perpetuity. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  The  precise  answer  to 
that,  I  will  say  to  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa,  is  that  we  do  not  know 
the  emswers.  If  this  legislation  is  not 
needed  or  too  expensive  next  year,  then 
a  bill  would  be  in  order  to  remove  it  from 
the  statute  books. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia is  well  acquainted  with  the  fact 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  dispense 
with  something  of  this  kind  once  it  is 
put  on  the  statute  books.  Will  the  gentle- 
man agree  that  very  few  of  them  are  ever 
abandoned  or  abolished? 
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Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  do  agree  wl  h  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  lowA,  but 
that  should  not  deter  lu  from  doln  ',  that 
which  is  now  necessary.  T 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  wl  1  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  yield  to  the  g(  nUe- 
man. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  1 1  ise  In 
support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentlems  i  re- 
spond to  this  question  for  me?  A;  one 
who  participated  in  the  hearings  rhich 
were  held  on  this  legislation  and  rhich 
is  recommended  here  today,  I  vould 
summarize  this  bill  (S.  2713)  a  one 
which  expf^ds  and  clarifies  ex  sting 
legislation,  ft  would  offer  to  those  who 
are  offenders  and  who  are  incarcerated 
in  Federal  penitentiaries  the  oppartu- 
nities  for  drug  treatment  and  "eha- 
bilitation  which  presently  are  offer  xl  to 
those  who  are  released  from  custo<  y;  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Yes,  in  general  that 
is  so. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  s  to 
grant  additional  authority  to  treat  t  hose 
offenders  who  are  presently  exclude  i  by 
reason  of  certain  definitions  in  exiting 
legislation. 
Mr.  McCLORY.  I  thank  the  gentleihan. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  also  to  recall  ;hat 
this  legislation  was  recommended  to  the 
committee  by  the  Department  of  Jus  Jce. 
It  is  a  constructive  change  and  is  nee  led. 
It  can  contribute  toward  reducing  the 
incidence  of  drug  addiction,  particul  irly 
as  it  affects  those  who  are  in  custody  and 
incarcerated  in  our  Federal  peni^- 
tiaries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield  once  more? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  jrielding. 

Did  the  committee  make  any  effoijt  at 
all  to  pull  together  any  facts  and  fig- 
ures with  respect  to  other  areas  of  i  [ov- 
emment  where  money  is  being  expei  ded 
for  the  care  and  rehabilitation  of  ^nig 
addicts? 
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Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  will  answer  the 
tleman  in  this  way.  Legislation  dei  ling 
with  the  treatment  of  a  drug  depem  lent 
person  is  covered  by  several  commit  tees 
of  the  Congress.  The  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  primirily 
focuses  upon  title  XVni  and  thenar 
cotic  Addict  Rehabilitation  Act. 

In  that  connection  we  recognize 
the  act  is  In  need  of  general  review   _.. 
Judiciary  Committee,  and  the  subc  >m 
mittee  upon  which  I  serve,  is  undertal  ing 
such  a  review.  We  have  had  it  u^r 
study  heretofore  and  we  are  continumg 
hearings  starting  next  week.  \ 

However,  this  bill  is  a  small  change 
and  one  that  is  presently  needed.  It 
would  not  prejudice  any  further  review 
of  the  total  problem.  I  would  answer 
further  by  saying  that  the  Committee  (on 
the  Judiciary  within  its  Jurisdlctionj  is 
undertaking  an  overall  review  of  the  Nfr- 
cotic  Addict  RehabilitaUon  Act. 


Mr.  GROSS.  I  assume  that  this  study 
and  review,  once  it  Is  completed,  will  be 
made  available  to  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress. When  does  the  gentlemen  antici- 
pate that  it  will  be  completed? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  do  not  know  for  a 
certainty  when  it  will  be  completed.  We 
held  hearings  last  year  on  this  subject 
which  were  inconclusive.  We  have  held 
hearings  this  year.  Hearings  are  sched- 
uled again  for  next  week.  It  is  my  belief, 
and  I  am  sure  I  speak  for  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  that  the  subcom- 
mittee believes  the  need  for  revising  the 
Narcotic  Addict  RehabiUtation  Act  to  be 
a  matter  of  great  importance,  and  we  will 
proceed  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 

Mr.  GROSS.  As  with  the  subject  of 
welfare  and  poverty  in  this  related  area, 
we  are  confronted  with  bills  here  all  the 
time.  Committees  come  before  the  House 
asking  for  approval  of  bills  with  no  in- 
formation whatever  upon  the  prolifera- 
tion, and  the  consequent  complaints  of 
the  proliferation  all  through  the  Federal 
Government,  and  here  again  it  appears 
that  we  are  confronted  with  a  similar 
situation.  I  do  not  know  how  many  him- 
dreds  of  millions  of  dollars  are  already 
being  spent  on  drug  addiction  and  the 
care    and    rehabilitation   of   addicts.    I 
would  hope  that  in  the  future  the  House 
would  have  the  benefit  of  some  kind  of 
review  which   would   bring  the  figures 
together,  bring  the  information  together, 
the  cost  of  these  things  before  advocates 
come  to  the  House  floor  asking  for  addi- 
tional expenditures;  $10  million  may  not 
sound  like  very  much,  and  it  is  treated. 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  with  altogether  too 
little  regard  by  too  many  Members  of  the 
Congress:   $10  million  is  still  a  lot  of 
money  when  you  have  to  go  out  and 
legitimately  put  it  together. 
I  thank  the  gentlemsm. 
Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  am  sympathetic  with 
the  position  just  expressed  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa.  This  is  not  a  new  pro- 
gram at  all.  It  is  merely  a  refinement  of 
an  existing  program,  providing  a  flexible 
authority  that  does  not  now  exist.  I  am 
sure  if  the  Judiciary  Committee  were  to 
recommend  to  the  House  a  brandnew 
program  involving   a  wholly   new   ap- 
proach for  the  treatment  of  addicts,  we 
would  supplement  that  recommendation 
with  all  the  appropriate  figures. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  In  support  of  S.  2713,  to 
provide  care  for  narcotic  addicts  who  are 
placed  on  probation,  released  on  parole, 
or  mandatorily  released  after  conviction 
under  Federal  laws. 

When  Congress  enacted  the  Narcotic 
Addict  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1966.  pro- 
viding for  treatment  of  narcotic  addicts 
convicted  under  Federal  laws,  we  did  not 
include  offenders  convicted  of  crimes  of 
violence,  offenders  convicted  of  import- 
ing or  selling  narcotics  unless  doing  so 
enabled  them  to  support  their  own  drug 
habits,  offenders  who  had  other  felony 
charges  against  them,  or  offenders  who 
had  been  convicted  of  felonies  on  more 
than  two  prior  occasions.  We  thus  ren- 


dered ineligible  for  treatment  the  large 
majority  of  addicts  who  are  sentoiced 
under  Federal  laws  and  who,  as  the  most 
hardened,  dangerous  and  involved  in 
drug  traffllcklng,  would  be  of  most  benefit 
to  society  if  Uiey  cotild  be  permanently 
turned  from  their  addiction  to  good 
physical  and  mental  health. 

Our  committee  colleagues  advise  us 
that  30  percent  of  all  Federal  prisoners 
have  drug-related  problems  or  have  beoi 
convicted  of  drug-related  crimes.  How- 
ever, only  1  or  2  percent  have  been  under 
the  special  sentencing  provisions  of  the 
1966  Act.  They  say  that  the  UJS.  Bureau 
of  Prisons  has  established  narcotic  re- 
habilitation programs  in  several  of  its  in- 
stitutions, in  which  addicts  become  a  part 
of  a  separate  community  in  the  prison 
where  they  receive  therapy  designed  to 
help  them  overcome  their  problems 
which  led  to  their  addiction.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  institutional  program,  imder 
controlled  conditions,  cannot  fully  pre- 
pare them  for  the  pressiu-es  they  will 
face  when  released  on  parole.  This  legis- 
lation win  make  possible  aftercare  coim- 
seling,  both  individually  and  in  groups, 
to  direct  them  away  from  the  lifestyles 
which  led  them  to  drugs  and  crime. 

Also  included  would  be  offenders  who 
have  not  been  a  part  of  an  institutional 
program,  such  as  probationers  and  pa- 
rolees who  may  be  casual  experimenters 
with  drugs  and  who  may  be  in  danger  of 
becoming  addicts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  know  that  addicts 
are  sick  men  and  women  who  need  medi- 
cal treatment  and  guidance,  regardless  of 
whether  their  sickness  has  led  them  to 
serious  crime.  Every  addict  we  turn  onto 
our  city  streets  untreated  poses  an  im- 
mediate threat  to  himself  and  to  every 
other  law-abiding  citizen  as  well.  We 
must  leave  no  stone  unturned  in  our  ef- 
fort to  make  them  well  before  we  release 
them  and  keep  them  well  as  they  reenter 
society.  I  believe  this  legislation  wlU  prove 
a  giant  step  in  that  direction  and  I  urge 
its  enactment. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  In  fur- 
ther reply  to  the  question  asked  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Wiggins)  and  to 
which  the  gentleman  from  California  has 
already  addressed  himself  most  com- 
pletely, the  General  Accounting  Office,  at 
the  request  of  the  subcommittee,  is  audit- 
ing five  major  cities  of  the  United  States 
in  relation  to  this  program:  San  Fran- 
cisco, Los  Angeles.  Chicago,  New  York, 
and  Washington.  D.C. 

The  first  report  has  been  completed 
and  will  be  available  for  distribution  to- 
day or  tomorrow,  and  that  includes  the 
cost-per-addict  in  Washington.  D.C.  It  is 
really  a  very  complete  report.  At  the 
hearings  to  which  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Wicoiifs)  lias  referred, 
beginning  next  week  the  committee  will 
examine  in  great  detail  the  Federal  ef- 
forts and  the  District  of  ColumUa  efforts 
to  meet  this  giant  problem  In  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  We  think  the  hearings  will  be 
very  Informative  and  will  give  us  some 
idea  where  we  stand  on  drugs  in  the 
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country,  because  there  really  is  not  very 
much  information.  There  Is  an  awful  lot 
of  rhetoric. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  speaks  about 
the  great  cost  of  drugs  in  the  United 
States  and  rehabilitation  costs.  The  State 
of  New  York  spends  a  lot  more  money 
than  the  total  Federal  effort. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  should  like  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  California  and  the 
members  of  the  committee  for  reporting 
this  legislation.  I  know  in  my  city  the 
number  of  drug-related  crimes  continues 
to  increase.  If  we  would  compare  the  cost 
of  a  program  to  treat  one  addict  with  the 
cost  resulting  from  one  addict  stealing  to 
$200  to  $300  a  day  to  satisfy  his  addiction, 
I  suspect  that  we  would  observe  the  costs 
of  the  program  are  greatly  lower  than  the 
other  cost. 

The  difference  is  that  this  is  a  con- 
structive program  seeking  to  arrest  or 
cure  the  addiction  and  thus  preventing 
crime.  I  hope  this  bill  will  be  adopted  and 
that  the  program,  both  gentlemen  from 
California  referred  to.  will  be  imple- 
mented in  full  once  these  studies  have 
been  completed.  I  know  of  no  more  acute 
problem  before  this  Nation  today  than 
the  addiction  among  our  young  people. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  no  one 
argues  the  fact  that  narcoticism  or  ad- 
diction to  drugs  is  a  tarnish  on  the 
escutcheon  of  the  United  States.  Pew 
thinking  people  would  argue  about  the 
difference  between  the  cost  of  rehabili- 
tation or  the  cost  of  incarceration  for 
life  in  order  to  contain  the  habit. 

The  point  still  stands,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  we  are  adopting  a  patchwork  solu- 
tion to  this  problem.  For  example,  2 
weeks  from  today,  H.R.  9503  will  be  be- 
fore this  body  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  and  it  relates  to  shoring 
up  and  implementing  the  need  for  addi- 
tional drug  care  and,  indeed.  Just  as  in 
this  case,  a  follow-on  sifter  the  discharge 
from  the  service,  for  continuing  care. 

The  gentleman  considered,  and.  in- 
deed, the  report  has  referred  to  the  fact 
that  this  simply  aids  and  improves  ex- 
isting regulations  to  carry  out  one  ad- 
ditional treatment  facility  or  continued 
enforceable  treatment. 

Personally,  I  shall  vote  for  it,  not  only 
because  the  drug  treatment  center  that 
remains  Is  in  my  hometown,  but  also  be- 
cause it  is  the  only  method  we  have,  in 
view  of  the  aforementioned  paradoxes. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  the  words  of 
the  two  gentlemen  from  California  about 
these  reports  that  are  coming  in,  to  be 
paramount  and  most  worthwhile.  I  am 
encouraged  by  their  statements.  I  hope 
they  will  be  made  available  in  the  Record 
for  all  Members  to  see. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  in  the 
continuing  investigation,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  which  has 
brought  this  legislation  and  has  brought 
in  these  excellent  reports  should  care- 
fully examine  the  ambivalent  position  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  hospital  fadl- 
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ities  in  prison — and  I  use  "ambivalent" 
because  it  is  managed  by  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service.  The  nefarious  and  insidi- 
ous fact  of  the  matter  is  that  there  is 
some  design  to  eliminate  the  UJ3.  Public 
Health  Service  going  on  right  now  before 
the  eyes  of  Congress,  and  I  might  say  in 
contradiction  to  the  desires  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

It  is  incongruous  and  paradoxical  that 
we  have  to  vse  this  patchwork  approach 
to  a  serious  national  problem  which  af- 
fects not  only  the  militia  from  which  all 
military  derive,  but  also  affects  the  miU- 
tary. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  concur 
in  the  remarks  of  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri.  A  portion  of  the  bill 
before  us  is  evidence  of  the  patchwork 
nature  of  the  existing  drug  legislation. 
It  is  necessary  to  repeal  subsection  343 
of  title  m  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  in  order  to  give  effect  to  the  pro- 
grams authorized  in  the  Narcotic  Addict 
Rehabilitation  Act  found  in  title  18. 

The  studies  imder  consideration  at  the 
present  time  hopefully  will  be  a  step 
toward  bringing  all  these  programs  to- 
gether in  a  more  comprehensive  Fed- 
eral effort. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
making  progress  in  the  effort  to  curb 
crime  and  drug  abuse,  but  we  must  do 
more.  The  bill  before  us  today  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction,  as  it  is  designed 
to  provide  additional  supervision  and 
care  for  drug  addicts  after  they  are  re- 
leased from  prison.  A  large  portion  of 
the  increasing  crime  that  has  plagued  all 
sections  of  the  Nation  is  directly  linked 
to  drug  addiction.  Addicts  are  driven  to 
steal  in  order  to  "feed  the  habit." 

The  tragic  loss  of  life  and  the  sicken- 
Ingly  high  rate  of  robbery  and  bur- 
glary is  in  part  a  result  of  addicts  being 
driven  to  support  the  habit  by  any 
means.  Often  we  find  that  an  addict  re- 
turns to  a  life  of  crime  shortly  upon  be- 
ing released  from  prison  for  a  previous 
offense.  This  bill  is  intended  to  reduce 
this  constant  repetiticni  of  the  crime 
cycle,  because  it  makes  possible  addi- 
tional supervision  and  care  for  addicts 
who  have  served  time  for  various  crimes 
in  Federal  prisons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  recently  has 
taken  a  number  of  actions  to  deal  with 
this  national  crisis  of  drug  abuse  and 
crime.  In  our  veterans  programs  we  have 
taken  action  to  assure  that  soldiers  who 
become  addicted  will  receive  treatment. 
We  are  pleased  that  our  House  Veterans 
Affairs'  Committee  and  the  House  passed 
last  year  the  Veterans'  Drug  Treatanent 
and  Rehabilitation  Act.  This  bill  would 
authorize  a  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
program  in  the  Veterans'  Administration 
for  any  serviceman,  veteran,  or  ex- 
serviceman  suffering  from  drug  abuse  or 
drug  dependency,  regardless  of  his  dis- 
charge. 

Our  bill  made  it  clear  that  a  less  thui 
honorable  discharge  that  was  due  to 
drug  problems  would  not  prevent  an 
ex-serviceman  from  receiving  drug  treat- 
ment f  nxn  the  VA.  Our  committee  simply 
felt  that  under  the  strain  and  stress  of 
active  military  service,  to  acquire  drug 
addiction  must  be  recognized  as  one  of 


the  hazards  of  service.  The  Congress 
also  recently  took  action  to  enact  leg- 
islation establishing  the  Special  Action 
Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention. 

This  Special  Action  Office  will  co- 
ordinate and  supervise  Federal  drug 
abuse  efforts.  This  Federal  office  will 
assist  the  efforts  of  State  law  enforce- 
ment officials  who  are  really  on  the  front- 
lines  of  the  daily  battle  against  this 
cruel  and  insidious  disease  of  drug  de- 
pendency. 

I  enthusiastically  support  the  bill  be- 
fore us  today  to  extend  the  care  and 
supervision  of  addicts  after  the  release 
from  prison.  This  is  another  indication 
that  the  Congress  wiU  take  the  necessary 
CMJtion  to  curb  the  national  disgrace  of 
crime  and  drug  abuse. 

We  will  cmtinue  our  efforts  to  control 
this  problem  by  stepping  up  the  attack 
against  the  pushers  and  the  profiteers 
who  would  ensnare  our  young  t}eople, 
even  elementary  school  students,  in  a 
life  of  crime,  disease,  and  deprivation. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
express  my  full  support  for  S.  2713 — a 
bill  designed  to  provide  care  for  narcotic 
addicts  and  ding-dependent  persons  who 
are  placed  on  probation,  released  on 
parole,  or  mandatorily  released. 

In  1966  this  body  enacted  the  Narcotic 
Addict  Rehabilitation  Act  in  reaction 
to  the  spread  of  the  drug  problem  dur- 
ing the  1960's.  This  legislation  brands 
narcotic  addiction  as  a  disease  which 
must  be  treated,  rather  than  a  matter  for 
punitive  correctional  action.  One  of  the 
key  aspects  of  this  law  is  the  substitution, 
in  some  cases,  of  civil  commitment  for 
the  usual  incarceration,  for  purposes  of 
rehabilitating  an  addicted  criminal.  This 
step  marked  a  new  era  in  the  Federal 
(jovemment's  approach  toward  the  nar- 
cotics problem. 

While  approximately  11,000  people  per 
year  are  sentenced  to  terms  in  Federal 
prisons,  over  30  percent  of  this  number 
suffer  from  drug  addiction  or  are  con- 
victed of  drug-related  crimes.  It  is  la- 
mentable, however,  that  the  Narcotic  Ad- 
dict Rehabilitation  Act — ^NARA — men- 
tioned above,  excludes  five  categories  of 
offenders  from  rehabilitation  programs: 

First.  An  individual  charged  with  a 
crime  of  violence; 

Second.  An  individual  charged  with 
unlawfully  imi>orting,  selling,  or  con- 
spiring to  import  or  sell,  a  narcotic 
drug; 

Third.  An  individual  against  whom 
there  is  pending  a  prior  charge  of  a  felony 
which  has  not  been  finally  determined  or 
who  is  on  probation  or  whose  sentence 
following  conviction  on  such  a  charge, 
including  any  time  on  parole  or  manda- 
tory release,  has  not  been  fuUy  served: 
Provided  that  an  individual  on  proba- 
tion, parole,  or  mandatory  release  shall 
be  included  if  the  authority  authorized 
to  require  his  return  to  custody  consents 
to  his  commitment; 

Fourth.  An  individual  who  has  been 
convicted  of  a  felony  on  two  or  more 
occasions; 

Fifth.  An  individual  who  has  been 
civilly  committed  imder  this  act,  under 
the  District  of  Columbia  Code,  or  any 
State  proceeding  because  of  narcotic  ad- 
diction on  three  or  more  occasions. 
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It  is  a  tragic  oversight  that  onl3  1  or 
2  percent  of  addicted  or  dnig-depe  ident 
offenders  have  qusJifled  under  th<  spe- 
cial sentencing  provision  of  NARA. '  fhere 
is  great  need  for  legislation  to  essure 
that  drug  rehabilitation  program  i  will 
be   accessible   to   all   Federal   offeiders 

Who  are  in  need  of  such  treatment. 

The  bill  before  us  today  auttioiis  es  an 
expansion  of  drug  treatment  and  reha- 
bilitation to  those  otherwise  ineligible 
Federal  offenders  who  are  under  com- 
munity supervision  or  mandatory  re- 
lease. The  community  treatment  )hase 
authorized  by  S.  2713  complement  s  the 
drug  abuse  programs  already  imder  aken 
by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Prisons  for  non- 
NARA  addicts  in  the  institutions  Ic  cated 
in  Lewisburg,  Pa.;  Terre  Haute,  Ind.; 
Petersburg,  Va.;  El  Reno,  Okla.;  Lo  npoc, 
Calif.;  and  Port  Worth,  Tex.,  mder 
general  authority  to  provide  f o  •  the 
treatment,  care,  rehabilitation,  an  I  ref- 
ormation of  Federal  offenders. 

However,  an  Institutional  pn  gram 
cannot  fully  prepare  these  indiv  duals 
for  the  return  to  their  communitie  i.  Af- 
tercare and  counseling  in  the  comn  unity 
is  essential  to  assist  these  non-IfARA 
Federal  offenders  in  establishing  a  Irug- 
free  and  crime-free  life  style.  S.  2713 
authorizes  such  aftercare  as  a  nec(  ssary 
adjunct  to  the  supervision  already  pro- 
vided by  U.S.  parole  oCBcers. 

S.  2713  authorizes,  as  well,  commu- 
nity-based drug  treatment  for  offenders 
who  have  not  taken  part  in  an  institu- 
tional drug  program.  Individuals  or  Fed- 
eral probation  or  those  released  ou  right 
from  a  Federal  prison  would  be  el  gible 
for  treatment.  U.S.  probation  o:  Beers 
would  be  provided  an  alternative  t<  rev- 
ocation of  probation  and  incarcei  ation 
of  an  addict  or  drug-dependent  p<  rson. 

Mr.  Speaker  S.  2713  is  simili  r  in 
intent  to  a  measure  wlilch  I  intro<  uced 
earlier  this  session— H.R.  14190,  i  bill 
which  would  amend  the  eligibility  re- 
quirements of  NARA.  I  am,  therefo  re,  in 
full  support  of  all  the  provisions  of  S. 
2713.  and  urge  my  colleagues  to  ap  jrove 
this  cntical  legislation. 

The* SPEAKER.  The  question  s  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentl  sman 
from  California  (Mr.  Edwards)  thst  the 
Hous?  su£:pend  the  rules  and  pass  th  e  bill 
S.  27i3. 

Tht  oaestion  was  taken. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  o  aject 
tD  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  qui  irum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  poiiit  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quprum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  ca^l  the 
roU. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  Ithere 
were — yeas  325,  nays  0,  not  voting  ipS,  as 
follows: 

(Roll  No.   130] 
TEAS— 32fi 


Abbltt 

Andrews. 

Baring 

Abernethy 

N.  Dak. 

Barrett 

Abourezk 

Annunzlo 

Beglch 

Abzug 

Archer 

Belcher 

Adams 

Arends 

Bennett 

Addabbo 

Ashbrook 

Bergland 

Alexander 

Asbley 

Blaggl 

Andenon, 

Aspln 

Blackbun 

Calif. 

Asplnall 

Blatnlk 

Anderson.  111. 

BadlUo 

Boggs 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Baker 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bow 

Brasco 

Bray 

Brlnkley 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brotzman 

Brown.  Ohio 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke.  Fla. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Burton 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Byron 

CabeU 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Carlson 

Casey.  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Celler 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 

Clausen. 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Clay 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Crane 
Curlln 
Daniel.  Va. 
Danlelson 
Davis.  Oa. 
Davis.  S.C. 
Davis.  Wis. 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Denholm 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dlngell 
Donohue 
D3rn 
Dow 

Downing 
Drlnan 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Dwyer 

Edwards,  Calif. 
EUberg 
Brlenbom 
Esch 

Evans,  Colo. 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Fascell 
Flndley 
Fisher 
Flood 
Plynt 
Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 
Forsythe 
Praser 

Frellngbuysen 
Frenzel 
Prey 
Fuqua 
Garmatz 
Gay  do* 
Oettys 
Olalmo 
Ooldwater 
Gonzalez 
Ooodllng 
Orasso 
Green,  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Ortffln 
Orlfflths 
Gross 
Grover 
Oubser 
Haley 
Hall 
Hal  pern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 

schmldt 
Hanley 


Hansen.  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harrington 

Harvey 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

H«bert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Heinz 

Helscoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks,  Mass. 

Hicks,  Wash. 

HlUls 

Hogan 

HoUfleld 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

HuU 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Karth 

Kaatenmeler 

Keating 

Keith 

Kemp 

King 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Landnun 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lent 

Link 

Lloyd 

Long.  Md. 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McClure 

McColUster 

McCormack 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McBwen 
McPall 
McKevItt 
McKlnney 
McMUlan 
Mahon 
Mallary 
Mann 
Martin 

Mathlas.  Calif. 
Mayne 
Mazzoll 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Michel 
MUler.  Ohio 
Mills.  Ark. 
Mills.  Md. 
MInlsh 
Mink 
Mitchell 
MlzeU 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morse 
Mosher 
Murphy,  ni. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Nix 
Obey 
O'Hara 
O'Konskl 
O'NeUl 
Passman 
Patten 
Felly 
Perkins 
Pettis 

NATS— O 


Peyser 

Pike 

PoB 

PoweU 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price,  lU. 

Price,  Tex. 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Qule 

Qulllon 

Rallsback 

Rarlck 

Rees 

Held 

Reuss 

Rlegle 

Robinson,  Va. 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruth 

Ryan 

Satterfleld 

Baylor 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skubttz 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  NY. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Springer 

Stanton. 

J.  William 
Steed 
Steele 

Stelger.  Ariz. 
Stelger.  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 
Teague.  Tex. 
Terry 

Thompson.  Oa. 
Thompson,  N  J. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Tleman 
UUman 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanlk 
Vlgorlto 
Waldle 
Ware 
White 
Whltehxirst 
Whltten 
Wldnall 
Wiggins 
Williams 
WUaon,  Bob 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
WyUe 
Wyman 
Yates 

Young,  Fla. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


Bingham 

BUnton 

Brademas 

Brown,  Mich. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Caffery 

Camp 

Carney 

Carter 

Chappell 

Chlaholm 

Clark 

Cleveland 

CoUler 

CoUlns,  m. 

Collins,  Tex. 

Corman 

Culver 

Daniels,  N.J. 

de  la  Oarsa 

Dellums 

Dennis ' 

Dickinson 

Dlggs 

Dowdy 

Dulskl 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  La. 

Bshleman 

Pish 

Flowers 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Fountain 


Pulton 

Oallflanakli 

Oallagber 

Gibbons 

Oray 

Oude 

Hagmn 

Hanna 

Harsha 

Hastings 

Rungate 

Hunt 

Jarman 

JODM 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kazen 

Ke« 

Kluczynskl 

Landgrebe 

Long.  La. 

McKay 

Macdonald. 


Madden 

MalUlard 

Mathls.  Oa. 

Matsunaga 

Metcalfe 

Mikva 

Miller.  Calif. 

Mlnshall 

Mollohan 

Moss 

NlchoU 


Patman 

Pepper 

Pickle 

Plmle 

Pottge 

Podell 

Pryor,  Ark. 

RandaU 

Bangel 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Ruppe 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sar  banes 

Scheuer 

SchmltB 

Selberling 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stoke* 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
Udall 

Van  Deerlln 
Veysey 
Waggonner 
Wampler 
Whalen 
WhaUey 
Wilson, 

Charles  R. 
Yatron 
Young,  Tex. 
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Anderson, 
Tenn. 


BeU 
Betts 


BevlU 
Blester 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  annoimced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Dulskl  with  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Waggonner  with  Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  WUson  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Oude. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Yatron  with  Mr.  Blester. 

Mr.  Pulton  with  Mr.  Wballey. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Collier. 

Mr.  Mlkva  with  Mr.  Whalen. 

Mr.  Miner  of  California  with  Mr.  Mailliard. 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr.  Sand- 
man. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Wampler. 

Mr.  Carney  with  Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.  Chappell  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Schmlta. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Betts. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  with  Mr.  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Dennis. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  MlnsbaU. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Plmle. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Landgrebe. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Scheuer. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford  with  Mr.  Kee. 

Mr.  Stokes  with  Mr.  Gray. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  Young  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Camp. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with 
Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mrs.  Chlsholm  with  Mr.  Madden. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Fish. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Jonaa. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr.  Veysey. 

Mr.  Rangel  with  Mr.  Oallflanakls. 

Mr.  Fountain  with  Mr.  Dickinson.  < 

Mr.  Mollohan  with  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas.' 

Mr.  Mathls  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Edwards 
of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsyl- 
yanta. 

Mr.  BevlU  with  Mr.  Bingham. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Long  of 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Patman. 

Mr.  Collins  of  minols  with  Mr.  PodeU. 

Mr.  Dellums  with  Mr.  Eckhardt. 

Mr.  Randall  with  Mr.  Sarbanes. 

Mr.  St  Oermaln  with  Mr.  Hagan. 

Mr.  Flowers  with  Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr.  Pry- 
or of  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Jarman  with  Mr.  Kazen. 

Mr.  Caffery  with  Mr.  Gibbons. 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Metcalfe. 
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Mr.  McKay  with  Mr.  Selberling. 
Mr.  de  la  Garza  with  Mr.  Pepper. 


The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  __^_^^^^^ 

CIVIL  RIGHTS  COMMISSION 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (HJl. 
12652),  to  extend  the  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights  for  5  years,  to  expand  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Commission  to  include 
discrimination  l>ecause  of  sex,  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  the  Commission, 
and  for  other  purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatioea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
102(J)  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1957  (42 
U.S.C.  1975a(J);  71  Stot.  635),  as  amended.  Is 
further  amended  by  striking  therefrom  the 
first  and  second  sentences  and  substituting 
therefor  the  following :  "A  witness  attending 
any  session  of  the  Commission  shall  be  paid 
the  same  fees  and  mUeage  that  are  paid  wit- 
nesses In  the  courts  of  the  United  States." 

Sec.  2.  Section  103(a)  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1957  (42  U.S.C.  1975b(a) ;  71  Stat.  636) , 
as  amended,  is  further  amended  by  striking 
therefrom  "the  sum  of  $100  per  day  for  each 
day  spent  In  the  work  of  the  Commission," 
and  substituting  therefor  "a  sum  equivalent 
to  the  compensation  paid  at  level  IV  of  the 
FMeral  Executive  Salary  Schedxile,  pursuant 
to  section  5315  of  tlUe  5,  United  States  Code, 
prorated  on  a  daily  basis  for  each  day  spent 
in  the  work  of  the  Commission,". 

Sec.  3.  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsecUon  (a)  of 
section  104  of  the  CivU  Rights  Act  of  1967 
(42  U.S.C.  1976c(a);  71  Stat.  636),  as 
amended.  Is  further  amended  by  inserting 
Immediately  after  "religion,"  the  following: 
"sex."  and  paragraphs  (2),  (3),  and  (4)  of 
subsection  (a)  of  such  section  104  are  each 
amended  by  inserting  Immediately  after  "re- 
Uglon"  the  following:  ",sex". 

Sec.  4.  Section  104(b)  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1967  (42  U.S.C.  1976c(b) ;  71  Stat.  635) , 
as  amended,  is  further  amended  by  strUclng 
therefrom  "January  31,  1973"  and  substitut- 
ing therefor  "the  last  day  of  fiscal  year  1978". 

Sec.  5.  Section  106  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act 
Of  1957  (42  U.S.C.  1976d;  71  Stet.  636).  as 
amended,  is  further  amended  as  follows: 

In  section  106(a)  by  striking  out  in  the  last 
sentence  thereof  "as  authorized  by  section  15 
of  the  Act  of  August  2,  1946  (60  Stat.  810;  6 
U.S.C.  56a) ,  but  at  rates  for  individuals  not 
In  excess  of  $100  per  diem."  and  substituting 
therefor  "as  authorized  by  section  3109  of 
title  6.  United  States  Code,  but  at  rates  for 
individuals  not  in  excess  of  the  daily  equiva- 
lent paid  for  poeltions  at  the  maximum  rate 
for  OS- 16  of  the  General  Schedule  under  sec- 
tion 5332  of  title  5,  United  States  Code". 

Sec.  6.  Section  106  of  the  CivU  Rights  Act 
of  1957  (42  U.S.C.  1976e;  71  Stat.  636),  as 
amended,  is  further  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sbc.  106.  For  the  pxirposes  of  carrying  out 
this  Act,  there  is  authorized  to  be  impro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973,  the  sum  of  $6,600,000,  and  for  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter  through  June  30,  1978, 
the  sum  of  $8,600,000." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  iix.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

PABLIAICKNTABT    INQTrlKT 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  May  I  inquire  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  is  in  opposition  to  the 
bill? 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  in  opposition  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  I  am  not  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  bill. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  quali- 
fies. Without  objection,  a  second  will  be 
considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  first  major  civil 
rights  legislation  enacted  following  the 
post-Civil  War  period  was  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1957,  legislation  to  provide 
means  of  further  securing  and  protect- 
ing the  civil  rights  of  persons  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

A  key  part  of  that  act  created  a  bi- 
partisan Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
mandated,  in  part,  to  "study  and  collect 
information  concerning  legal  develop- 
ments constituting  a  denial  of  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  imder  the  Consti- 
tution" and  to  "appraise  the  laws  and 
policies  of  the  Federal  Government  with 
respect  to  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
under  the  Constitution."  The  Commis- 
sion was  given  2  years  to  complete  its 
work. 

The  quality  of  the  Commission's  work 
as  an  independent  fact-finding  agency 
quickly  installed  it  as  one  of  the  most 
respected  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, with  strong  support  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  In  recognition  of  the 
need  for  such  an  agency  and  the  caliber 
of  its  work.  Congress  extended  the  life 
of  the  Commission  in  1959,  again  in  1961, 
again  in  1963,  again  in  1964,  and  again 
in  1968 — a  total  of  five  times. 

The  Investigations,  studies,  and  reports 
of  the  Commission  have  served  as  the 
predicates  for  all  of  the  major  civil  rights 
legislation  enacted  in  the  last  15  years. 

Unlike  other  agencies  in  the  civil  rights 
field,  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  has 
no  enforcement  responsibilities  and  no 
enforcement  powers.  Its  strength  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  has  no  ax  to  grind,  no 
vested  interests  to  pursue  or  protect. 
It  can  be  and  has  been  completely  de- 
tached, impartial,  and  analytical.  It  can 
and  does  point  up  our  progress  as  well 
as  our  shortcomings.  It  is  a  mirror  for 
our  self -evaluation. 

Wisely  complemaiting  its  own  work 
with  some  700  people  serving  on  advisory 
committees  in  each  of  the  50  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Commission 
has  practical  "eyes  and  ears"  from  coast 
to  coast  assisting  in  the  gathering  of  the 
information  essential  to  the  fulfillment 
of  its  mandate. 

Among  the  more  important  undertak- 
ings of  the  Commission  in  recent  years  is 
the  monitoring  of  the  programs  enacted 
by  the  Congress.  The  information  it 
gathers  is  useful  not  only  to  the  Con- 
gress and  its  committees,  but  to  the 
executive  branch  as  well.  Its  recommen- 


dations for  correcting  deficiencies  and 
strengthening  civil  rights  enforcement 
efforts  have  been  well  received  and  most 
effective. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  the 
mandate  of  the  Commission  goes  beyond 
color  discriminaticm.  As  a  result,  the 
Commission  has  done,  and  is  doing,  much 
work  with  respect  to  Mexican- Americans, 
the  American  Indian,  Puerto  Ricans,  and 
others.  Civil  rights  problems  of  Asian- 
Americans,  religious  groups,  those  with 
Spanish  surnames,  and  persons  in  the 
administration  of  justice  pipeline — from 
arrest  through  imprisonment — are  with- 
in the  Commission's  program  goals  for 
the  next  5  years. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message  of 
January  20, 1972,  President  Nixon  recom- 
mended the  extension  of  the  life  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  and  the  expan- 
sion of  its  jurisdiction  to  include  discrim- 
ination on  accoimt  of  sex. 

Thereafter,  on  Janusu-y  25.  1972.  the 
able  and  distinguished  Chairman  of  the 
Commission.  Father  Theodore  M.  Hes- 
burgh,  submitted  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  draft  legisla- 
tion to  carry  out  the  President's  recom- 
mendations. 

My  esteemed  distinguished  colleague 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  McCulloch).  always  in 
the  vanguard  of  civil  rights  advance, 
joined  me  in  the  bipartisan  sponsorship 
of  H.R.  12652  on  the  following  day  and 
the  bill  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

On  February  24,  1972,  Suljcommittee 
No.  5  held  a  hearing  on  the  legislation. 
The  measure  was  vigorously  supported  in 
oral  testimony  by  one  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commissioners,  by  the  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General  who  heads  the  Civil  Rights 
IXvision  of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
and  by  the  president  of  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  Clubs.  E^nthusiastic  written 
support  was  received  from  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  the  Secretaries 
of  HEW  and  Labor,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission, the  American  Civil  Lil)erties 
Union,  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  the 
Women's  Equity  Action  League,  and 
Members  of  Congress.  These  communica- 
tions may  be  found  in  the  printed  text  of 
the  hearings. 

The  principal  purpose  of  the  bill  is,  of 
course,  to  extend  the  life  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission.  Under  the  bill,  its 
final  report  will  be  due  the  President  and 
the  Congress  by  June  30,  1978,  rather 
than  January  31,  1973. 

A  second  major  purpose  of  the  bill  Is 
to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mission to  sex  discrimination.  The  Pres- 
ident's Task  Force  on  Women's  Rights 
and  Responsibilities,  in  its  report  entitled 
"A  Matter  of  Simple  Justice,"  said  in 
April  of  1970: 

Perhaps  the  greatest  deterrent  to  securing 
Improvement  In  the  legal  status  of  women  Is 
the  lack  of  public  knowledge  of  the  facts  and 
the  lack  of  a  CMitral  information  bank. 

I  am  as  opposed  to  sex  discrimination 
as  I  am  to  discrimination  liased  on  color, 
reUgion,  or  national  origin,  and  I  am 
convinced  that  the  <^vil  Rights  Commis- 
sion can  make  a  great  contribution  to- 
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ward  the  appraisal  of  the  extent  o|  sex 
discrimination,  and  toward  its  eiin  Ina- 
tion.  This  expansion  of  the  Commiss  on's 
jurisdiction  is  consistent  with  all  I  lave 
urged  on  this  floor  in  the  past — 1(  t  us 
find  the  facts  and  pinpoint  our  rem<  dies. 

The  bill  effectuates  three  less  sii  nlf- 
icant  changes  in  the  basic  charter  o  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission: 

First.  Section  1  would  provide  thai  the 
fees  and  mileage  which  may  be  paid  Wit- 
nesses subpenaed  to  appear  before  khe 
Commission  shall  be  the  same  as  Vnose 
paid  witnesses  in  the  Federal  courts.  [At 
present,  Commission  witnesses  rece  ve 
$6  per  day,  10  cents  per  mile,  and  $10  :  >er 
day  subsistence  when  they  attend  so  ar 
from  their  residences  as  to  prohibit  Mi  elr 
return  home  from  day  to  day.  Hereaf  jer, 
witnesses  before  the  Commission  will  re- 
ceive $20,  10  cents,  and  $16,  respectively. 

Second.  Section  2  would  increase 
compensation  of  the  Commissioners  f  iom 
a  flat  $100  per  day  to  the  daily  equivalent 
of  the  compensation  of  a  level  rv  in 
Federal  Executive  Salary  Schedule, 
present,  this  is  $146.15.  Committee 
vestigation  and  correspondence  from 


the 
At 

m- 

Jie 


Office  of  Management  and  Budget  irdi 
cate  that  this  conforms  with  current 
levels  of  compensation  and  with  currpnt 
practice. 

Third.  Section  5  would  increase  the 
maxlmiun  compensation  which  may  be 
paid  consultants  to  the  Commission  fvom 
a  flat  $100  per  day  to  the  daily  equjvra- 
lent  of  the  compensation  paid  for  p  >si- 
tions  at  the  maximum  rate  for  a  OS  -15 
of  the  General  Schedule.  At  present,  ;his 
Is  $127.92.  Here,  too,  committee  inv«  stl- 
gatlon  and  correspondence  from  the 
OfiBce  of  Management  and  Budget  indi- 
cate that  this  comports  with  cur  ent 
levels  of  compensation  and  curi  ent 
practice. 

Section  6  of  H.R.  12652  would  autl  or- 
ize  a  maximimi  appropriation  of  $6,5  lO,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973,  and  $8,500,000  for  each  succeed  Lng 
fiscal  year  through  June  30,  1978.  As 
originally  introduced  it  contained  an 
open-ended  authorization  for  approirl- 
ations  for  each  year.  In  reporting  the  1  lill, 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has  s  ib- 
stituted  reasonable,  specific  dollar  c  ;il- 
ings  based  on  information  submitte<  to 
it  by  the  Commission  concerning  its  p  ro- 
gram  plans  for  the  next  5  years. 

At  present  the  Civil  Rights  Comi  Is- 
slon  is  operating  under  an  authorizal  ion 
of  $4  million  for  fiscal  1973.  Despite  t  lis, 
and  in  anticipation  of  the  enactment  of 
legislation  to  extend  the  life  of  the  Cc  m- 
mlssion,  the  President,  in  his  budget  m  es- 
sage  this  past  January,  requested  $4,8^1,- 
000  for  the  Commission  for  fiscal  IS 
This  request  does  not  reflect  suiy  allc 
ance  for  the  expanded  jurisdiction.  l\  Is 
estimated  that  sex  discrimination  ji 
diction  will  require  approximately 
million  In  fiscal  1973,  and  an  addltlo 
$1^  million  in  each  succeeding  fla 
year,  for  the  handling  of  complal 
revision  of  Commission  publicatlc 
evaluation  of  Federal  programs  and 
icies,  proposed  studies,  and  serving 
clearinghouse  for  all  pertinent  infor 
lion.  Also,  the  Commission  is  pis 
a  proposed  Asian-American  progri 
which  is  sorely  needed,  at  an  apprd 


mate  cost  of  $250,000.  Approximately 
$250,000  would  permit  the  Commission  to 
study  major  civil  rights  issues  of  im- 
mediate national  concern,  that  is,  emer- 
gency situations  as  they  arise. 

In  succeeding  years,  it  is  contemplated 
that  the  sex  discrimination  program 
would  be  further  developed  and  expand- 
ed, along  with  the  other  ongoing  and  new 
projects  of  the  Commission.  It  is  also  con- 
templated that  the  regional  offices  will 
be  more  adequately  staffed  to  permit 
them  fully  to  serve  and  work  with  the 
State  advisory  committees,  the  "grass 
roots"  operations,  to  reach  their  fullest 
potential  in  ferreting  out  and  reporting 
on  activities  in  their  respective  juris- 
dictions. 

This  legislation  is  part  of  the  legislative 
program  of  the  President.  It  was  report- 
ed by  subcommittee  and  full  committee 
without  a  dissenting  vote.  It  is  sorely 
needed.  I  urge  overwhelming  House 
approval. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distingiiished  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  bill  before  us,  dealing  with 
the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  H.R. 
12652.  The  purpose  of  the  bill  has  been 
fully  and  clearly  set  forth  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York.  Con- 
gressman Celler. 

It  is  especially  fitting  that  this  mat- 
ter come  before  the  House  on  this  day, 
May  1,  which  has  been  proclaimed  as 
Law  E>ay.  Fifteen  years  ago,  by  a  joint 
resolution  of  the  Congress  and  proc- 
lamation of  the  President,  the  first  day 
of  May  of  each  year  was  set  aside  as  "A 
Special  Day  of  Celebration  by  the  Ameri- 
can People  in  Appreciation  of  their  Lib- 
erties." It  was  envisioned  by  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  as  a  day  of  con- 
templation and  rededication  to  the  ideals 
of  equality  and  justice  under  law. 

In  that  same  year,  1957,  the  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights  was  created.  While 
not  intentionally  designed  nor  intended 
to  complement  Law  Day,  it  seems  to  have 
in  actuality  done  so.  The  Commission  has 
served  this  country  well.  Its  investiga- 
tions, studies,  and  reports  have  served 
as  the  predicates  for  much  of  the  civil 
rights  legislation  enacted  in  the  last  15 
years,  as  well  as  for  executive  action 
taken  during  this  period.  Truly  the  Com- 
mission has  heretofore  fostered  the 
ideals  of  equality  and  justice  under  law. 
The  amendment  extending  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Commission  to  sex  discrim- 
ination will  enable  it  to  more  fully  sup- 
port those  ideals. 

In  considering  this  bill.  I  triily  be- 
lieve that  we  should  be  persuaded  by 
these  matters  of  concern  and  not  the 
dollars  involved.  For  we  should  all  agree 
that  if  these  dollars  are  needed  to  sup- 
port the  efforts  of  the  Commission  and 
achieve  the  ideals  as  enunciated  in  our 
Constitution  they  are  doUars  well  spent. 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  may  be  some  who 
have  reservations  concerning  this  meas- 
ure— but  I  for  one  have  not  and  strongly 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  passage. 


Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  12652,  a  bill  extending  the 
life  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission.  In 
the  15  years  since  its  Inception,  the  Com- 
mission has  shown  an  unfaltering  com- 
mitment to  equahty  for  all  Americans. 
Granted  no  enforcement  powers,  it  has 
shown  a  imlque  ability  to  carry  out  the 
piUTX)6es  for  which  it  was  created  to  col- 
lect and  study  information,  investigate 
complaints,  submit  reports,  appraise 
Federal  laws  and  policies,  and  serve  as 
a  national  clearinghouse  for  informa- 
tion regarding  denial  of  equal  protection 
of  the  laws.  The  Commission's  compre- 
hensive reports  and  substantive  recom- 
mendations have  served  as  the  basis  for 
a  great  deal  of  legislative  and  executive 
action  in  the  area  of  civil  rights  in  the 
past  15  years. 

The  legislation  before  us  today  would 
not  only  extend  the  life  of  the  Commis- 
sion, but  also  expand  its  jurisdiction,  to 
include  discrimination  because  of  sex. 
At  present,  the  Commission  is  empowered 
to  conduct  inquiries  into  cases  of  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  race,  color, 
religion  or  national  origin  only.  It  has 
exercised  its  present  jurisdiction  with 
thoroughness  and  dedication.  Surely  this 
same  diligent  effort  will  be  made  In  con- 
nection with  any  additional  responsibil- 
ities it  assimies  in  the  area  of  sex  dis- 
crimination. 

Yet,  there  is  another  reason  for  giying 
the  Commission  this  new  area  of  respon- 
sibility. The  power  to  look  into  cases  of 
sex  discrimination  Is  currently  distrib- 
uted among  several  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment.  For  example,  the  Equal 
Emplojrment  Opportunity  Commission  is 
responsible  for  administering  title  vn 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  which  pro- 
hibits discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
race,  religion,  color,  sex  or  national 
origin.  And  indeed,  according  to  William 
H.  Brown,  Chairman  of  the  EEOC,  of  the 
approximately  81,000  charges  of  employ- 
ment discrlminatian  which  this  agency 
has  received  since  1965,  about  25  percent 
have  been  charges  based  on  sex  dis- 
crimination. The  Department  of  Labor 
is  also  charged  with  responsibility  in  this 
area.  In  accordance  with  its  duties  under 
the  Equal  Pay  Act  and  the  activities  of 
the  Women's  Bureau  in  relation  to  wom- 
en's rights. 

What  Is  needed  is  a  central  coordinat- 
ing agency  to  conduct  an  in-depth 
analysis  of  the  many  aspects  of  sex  dis- 
crimination, to  evaluate  the  effectiveness 
of  existing  Federal  programs  as  well  as 
to  propose  alternate  ways  of  combatting 
this  type  of  discrimination.  The  Civil 
Rights  Commission  has  proven  itself  to 
be  an  exceptionally  competent  fact-find- 
ing body  and  has  demonstrated  a  ca- 
pacity for  utilizing  the  data  which  It 
complies,  for  developing  concrete  plans 
of  action.  It  is  imlquely  suited  for  this 
additional  function. 

The  magnitude  of  the  problem  of  sex 
discrimination  has  been  finally  brought 
center  stage;  it  should  be  attacked 
simultaneously  on  many  fronts.  The  first 
step  was  taken  by  the  Congress  with  the 
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passage  of  the  equal  rights  amendment 
of  which  I  was  a  cosponsor  and  which,  I 
am  pleased  to  report,  has  thus  far  been 
ratified  by  16  States.  Giving  the  avil 
Rights  Commission  the  power  to  inquire 
Into  sex  discrimination  is  another  step. 

I  luiie  passage  of  this  legislation.  The 
Civil  Rights  Commission  Is  crucial  to  the 
continuing  struggle  to  Insure  full  equal- 
ity for  all  Americans. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  5  minutes  at  this  time  to  my  dis- 
tinguished  colleague   from   Ohio    (Mr. 

MCCU1IX)CH.) 

Mr.  McCUIiLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
served  In  this  body  for  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  During  that  time  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  participate  in  some  his- 
toric developments  in  our  quest  to  pro- 
vide equal  opportunity  for  all  Americans. 
We  have  legislated  to  c^ien  public  ac- 
commodations, emplo3rment,  and  housing 
to  all  regardless  of  race  or  color.  And  we 
have  written  into  the  law  strict  safe- 
guards protecting  the  right  to  vote. 

These  have  been  momentous  steps  on 
the  road  to  equal  opportunity.  But  we  are 
not  at  Journey's  end.  We  have  yet  to  see 
whether  these  laws  shall  stand  as  un- 
noticed monuments  to  past  victories  or 
shall  survive  as  living,  working  tools  of 
social  progress. 

The  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
has  played  no  small  role  in  this  story. 
Since  the  time  of  my  arrival  in  Wash- 
ington in  1947,  there  has  been  a  national 
discussion  about  the  need  for  a  commis- 
sion on  civil  rights.  For  in  that  year  the 
newly  established  White  House  Commit- 
tee on  Civil  Rights  recommended  that 
Congress  establish  such  a  commission. 

That  happened  10  years  later — in  1957. 
At  that  time  the  most  pressing  problem 
was  discrimination  in  voting  against 
blacks,  which  the  Commission  immedi- 
ately Investigated.  Since  then,  the  Com- 
mission investigations  have  focused  on 
other  minority  groups  and  other  prob- 
lems. The  hearings  and  reports  of  the 
Commission  have  provided  the  legisla- 
tive foundation  for  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964,  the  VoUng  Rights  Act  of  1965, 
the  Pair  Housing  Act  of  1968,  and  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Act  of 
1972. 

As  these  measures  were  placed  on  the 
statute  books,  the  Commission  Increased 
its  efforts  to  monitor  enforcement  of 
these  laws  by  the  Federal  Government  in 
accordance  with  the  congresslonally  im- 
posed duty  to  "appraise  the  laws  and 
policies  of  the  Federal  Government  with 
respect  to  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
under  the  Constitution."  Today,  this  is 
one  of  the  Commission's  most  sensitive 
and  necessary  undertakings. 

In  1957  the  Commission  was  created  as 
a  temporary  agency.  However,  the  Com- 
mission's work  has  been  so  Indlspenslble 
that  the  Congress,  each  time  the  Com- 
mission's life  was  scheduled  to  expire, 
has  extended  Its  life.  This  again  Is  such 
a  time. 

H.R.  12652,  which  I  have  cosponsored, 
would  extend  the  Commission's  life  until 
the  close  of  fiscal  year  1978.  It  would  also 
expand  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commis- 
Aoia  to  cover  discrimination  on  account 
of  sex.  It  would  increase  the  i4>proprla- 


tlon  authorization  of  the  Commission 
c(Hnmensurate  with  its  Increased  duties. 

Throughout  the  quarter  of  a  century 
that  I  have  served  in  this  body,  I  have 
fought  many  battles  for  the  cause  of  hu- 
man rights.  Soon  I  will  retii-e.  I  trust  that 
I  will  do  so  with  the  assurance  that  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  will  continue, 
its  lease  on  life  renewed,  to  stir  the  con- 
science of  the  Nation  so  that  a  divided 
pe(9le,  laying  aside  Its  prejudices,  may 
become  one  nation,  indivisible,  with  lib- 
erty and  justice  for  all. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  at  this 
time  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
nitnois  (Mr.  Anderson). 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  in  enthusiastic  support  of  HJR. 
12652  which  would  extend  the  life  of  the 
UJS.  Civil  Rights  Commission  for  5  years 
through  June  30,  1978,  and  expand  its 
jurisdiction  to  include  inquiries  into  sex 
discrimination.  The  bill  authorizes  a 
$6.5  million  appropriation  In  fiscal  year 
1973.  of  which  $4  million  has  already 
been  authorized,  and  an  $8.5  million  an- 
nual authorization  for  fiscal  years  1974 
through  1978.  I  think  it  is  important  to 
emphasize  that  this  bill  has  the  full 
backing  of  the  administration.  In  his 
state  of  the  Union  message  of  January 
20,  1972,  President  Nixon  urged  both  a 
5-year  extension  for  the  Commission  and 
the  broadening  of  its  jurisdiction  to  en- 
compass sex-based  discrimination.  The 
bill  also  has  the  endorsement  of  the 
Leadership  Conference  on  Civil  Rights 
which  comprises  some  128  national  or- 
ganizations including  civil  rights,  labor, 
religious,  and  civic  organizations.  In  a 
letter  addressed  to  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress, Leadership  Conference  Leglsla- 
latlve  Chairman  Clarence  MitcheU 
stated,  and  I  quote: 

During  the  14  years  of  Its  existence,  the 
Commission  has  proved  Its  value  many  times. 
Its  Investigations  into  the  discrimination 
suffered  by  the  nation's  minorities  groups. 
Its  many  reports  and  statements  have  done 
much  to  focus  national  attention  on  injus- 
tices and  to  help  Congress  formulate  pro- 
grams for  correcting  those  injustices. 

I  would  especially  want  to  second  Mr. 
Mitchell's  comment  on  the  value  of  the 
Commission  to  the  Congress.  Since  its 
inception  in  1957,  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission has  earned  a  first-class  reputa- 
tion for  its  thorough  investigations  and 
its  high-quality  studies  and  reports.  And 
these  investigations  and  reports  have  in 
turn  helped  to  lay  the  groundwork  for 
much  of  the  civil  rights  legislation 
passed  during  this  period.  They  have  also 
proved  of  Invaluable  assistance  to  four 
.successive  administrations  in  shaping 
the  goals,  policies,  and  programs  in  the 
area  of  civil  rights. 

Mr.  Speaker,  permit  me  to  address  my- 
i>elf  briefly  to  the  major  new  feature  of 
this  legislation — the  extension  of  the 
Commission's  Jurisdiction  to  sex  discrim- 
ination. At  the  very  moment  the  equal 
rights  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
approved  by  this  Congress  is  working  its 
way  through  the  State  legislatures  In 
the  ratification  process.  There  has  been 
a  heightened  awareness  In  the  Congress 
and  In  the  Nation  In  recent  years  of  per- 
vasive and  persistent  sex  discrimination 


In  all  walks  of  life.  Approximately  25  per- 
cent of  the  81,000  employment  discrim- 
ination complaints  received  by  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission 
since  1965  have  been  charges  based  on 
sex  discrimination,  and  the  number  of 
charges  and  cases  are  growing  steadily. 
In  a  letter  to  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee dated  February  22,  1972.  EEOC 
Chairman  William  H.  Brown  m  en- 
dorsed this  expansion  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission's  jurisdiction  with  the  fol- 
lowing words: 

Since  the  problem  of  aex  discrimination 
continues  as  one  major  aspect  of  the  entire 
concept  of  clvU  rights  in  this  country,  and 
since  the  ClvU  Rights  Commission  Is  the 
agency  best  qualified  to  examine  and  pro- 
vide guidance  in  this  complex  and  subtle 
area  of  clvU  rights,  it  should  be  granted 
jurisdiction  to  exaniUne  problems  of  sex  dis- 
crimination along  with  its  studies  of  other 
forms  of  discrimination. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  all  Members 
of  this  body,  Osta  Underwood,  Na- 
tional President  of  the  Business  and  Pro- 
fessional Women's  Clubs  of  America,  put 
it  this  way,  and  I  quote: 

Discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sex  is  a  fact 
of  life  for  the  American  woman,  but  the 
extent  of  this  discrimination  is  not  fully 
known.  We  believe  that,  because  of  its  posi- 
tion of  independence  and  impartiality,  the 
(^mmlsslcn  can  explore  all  areas  of  sex  dis- 
crimination and  can  contribute  greatly  to- 
ward making  equality  under  the  law  for  men 
and  women  a  reality. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in  full  agreement  on 
the  rationale  and  need  for  delegating  to 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  the  addi- 
tional responsibility  of  making  inquiries 
into  sex-based  discrimination.  Such  in- 
formation will  be  of  immeasurable  ben- 
efit to  all  three  branches  of  government 
as  together  we  move  to  eradicate  the  last 
vestiges  of  discrimination  based  on  sex. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  approving  this 
most  important  legislation  to  extend  the 
life  and  broaden  the  jurisdicticai  of  the 
U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission.  On  five 
separate  occasions  the  Congress  has 
given  its  vote  of  confidence  to  the  C(Hn- 
mission  by  extending  its  life.  I  am  con- 
fident we  will  do  so  again  today. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  min- 
utes to  our  colleague  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
McClort)  .  a  member  of  the  Committee 
OR.  the  Judicitiry. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  ex- 
pressing my  support  for  a  5 -year  exten- 
sion of  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
and  for  exptanding  the  jmisdiction  of  the 
Commission  to  include  the  subject  of  sex 
discrimination,  I  would  like  to  add  the 
hope  that  the  Commission  will  investi- 
gate and  repott  on  areas  of  progress  in 
reducing  discrimination  and  will,  from 
time-to-time,  higlilight  examples  for 
others  to  initiate  in  working  toward  the 
ultimate  goal  of  eliminating  all  discrimi- 
nation in  human  relationships. 

A  most  flagrant  practice  of  many  who 
seek  to  end  discrimination  is  to  lump  all 
human  beings  together  on  the  basis  of 
race,  color,  sex,  or  other  identifiable 
characteristic — and  to  charge  deflcioi- 
cies  or  other  human  inadequacies  on 
such  a  broad  general  scale.  In  my  opin- 
ion, the  Commission  has  yielded  to  this 
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practice — particularly  in  its  so-ca]  led 
"clearing  house"  function.  While  the  ix- 
planation  is  given  that  such  broadsiles 
are  leveled  for  purposes  of  "discussion" 
and  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  vidws 
of  the  Commission  or  its  Individ  lal 
members,  still,  the  failure  to  balance 
progress  with  inaction,  and  the  g<od 
with  bad,  must  tend  to  exacerbate  t  n- 
sions  and  fnistrate  many  positive  effo  -ts 
toward  harmonizing  human  attitw  es 
notwithstanding  differences  in  col  >r, 
race,  and — now — sex. 

There  is  an  alarming  tendency  tows  rd 
separatism  which  can  only  gain  headw  Eiy 
if  groups  particularly  identified  by  some 
distinct  physical  characteristic  are  en- 
couraged to  be  set  apart  or  remain  sep  a- 
rate.  How  much  better  to  level  oiu-  atta  :k 
against  discrimination  by  working  con- 
sistently for  equality  of  opportunity  in 
housing,  employment,  education,  and  ill 
other  human  experiences. 

The  Civil  Rights  Commission  has  ex- 
cellent opportunity  to  provide  the  broid 
framework  within  which  our  American 
society  can  become  totally  integrated 
with  greatly  expanded  opportxmities  or 
women  and  for  the  various  racial  a  id 
ethnic  minorities  to  enjoy  the  full  b€  ti- 
eflts  of  citizenship  through  better  educ  a- 
tion.  better  housing,  and  better  J  sb 
opportunities — including  far  broac  er 
participation  in  executive  and  prof«s- 
sional  positions.  With  such  a  goal,  t  le 
role  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  cov  Id 
be  greatly  enhanced — and  dramaticaly 
converted  to  become  the  main  catalyst 
for  a  triily  egalitarian  society  in  whi:h 
narrow  attitudes  bom  of  discriminati  va 
are  reduced  to  an  inconsequential  mix  1- 
mum. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1  mi  i- 
ute  to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (N  r. 
Buchanan)  . 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thai  ik 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this  tin  e. 

I  have  not  always  agreed  with  tl  le 
legislative  proposals  of  the  great  Cor  i- 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary  on  this  subje<  t, 
or  with  the  action  of  the  Civil  Righis 
Commission  itself,  and  would  strong  y 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  tt  e 
gentleman  from  Illinois  concerning  trie 
need  for  a  more  positive  approach  of  en- 
couragement by  the  Commission  rath<  r 
than  one  which  is  pimitive  and  negativ< . 

I  rise  in  support  of  this  legislatioi , 
however,  because,  whatever  deflciencie  > 
the  Commission  may  have,  it  is  both  ai  l 
indication  and  an  instrument  of  this  Na  ■ 
tion's  continuing  commitment  to  th » 
cause  of  equal  rights. 

This  is  a  Nation  that  was  foimded  o:  i 
the  proposition  that  there  are  inalienabi ; 
rights  of  man  which  cannot  lawfully  t  e 
taken  away  or  abrogated  by  any  level  c  I 
government.  The  guarantees  of  the  Bi  I 
of  Rights  and  of  the  Constitution  of  th  s 
United  States  as  amended  do  and  mm  t 
apply  to  every  Individual  In  this  societ  r 
without  exception. 

Mr.  Speaker,  North,  South,  E^ast,  an  1 
West  we  miist  make  sure  that  every  chil  1 
bom  in  this  coimtry,  regardless  of  rac  s 
or  sex,  is  given  his  or  her  fair  chance  1  o 
rise  to  that  child's  f  uU  stature,  and  is  ec  - 
couraged  to  fulfill  whatever  gift  Ood  hu 
placed  within  him.  Uhtil  we  do  so  vw 


rob  ourselves  as  well  as  our  children.  We 
cannot  know  what  child  in  this  society 
may  discover  the  cure  for  cancer  if  he 
or  she  is  given  a  chance. 

We  do  know  with  certainty,  however, 
that  the  Nation  is  filled  with  human  re- 
sources which  constitute  its  greatest 
wealth.  America  can  only  fulfill  her  own 
great  dream  when  every  American  can 
find  his  place  in  the  sim  and  is  permitted 
and  encouraged  to  become  the  most  and 
the  best  it  is  in  him  to  be. 

Nor  are  such  basics  as  equal  and  exact 
Justice  before  the  law  or  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  benefits  to  be  bestowed 
or  withheld  by  government.  Rather,  they 
are  rights  to  be  recognized,  honored  and 
protected  at  any  cost. 

The  protection  of  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  people  is  a  Federal  respon- 
sibility and  a  nationad  concern.  Discrim- 
ination and  injustice  are  national,  not 
regional,  problems. 

The  local  government  and  the  commu- 
nity leadership  of  my  own  city  of  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.,  recognize  our  obligation 
to  work  together  across  ethnic  and  racial 
lines  toward  a  better  life  for  all  our  peo- 
ple. We  are  determined  to  help  lead  the 
way  toward  a  solution  to  the  problems 
which  divide  our  country  and  its  people. 
The  biracial  efforts  of  my  city  toward 
this  end  flgiu-ed  importantly  in  its  being 
named  an  All-America  City  by  Look 
magazine  and  the  National  League  of 
Municipalities  in  1970.  And  in  this  cen- 
tennial year,  as  we  begin  our  second  cen- 
tury, many  of  us  look  forward  to  build- 
ing in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  an  alabaster 
city  undimmed  by  himian  tears.  Some  of 
us  believe  there  is  virtually  no  limit  to 
what  American  citizens  living  in  freedom 
and  striving  toward  Justice  can  accom- 
plish together. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Constitution  is  pre- 
cious to  the  people  I  represent — and  who- 
ever loves  or  woiild  uphold  the  Constitu- 
tion must  honor  the  constitutional  rights 
of  the  people.  tOherwlse.  our  whole  sys- 
tem of  law  becomes  a  whlted  sepiilchre 
filled  with  dead  men's  bones  and  all  the 
fine  words  about  "liberty  and  justice  for 
all"  become  "a  tale  told  by  an  idiot,  full 
of  sound  and  fury,  signifying  nothing." 

There  must  be  a  continuing  national 
commitment  to  the  unalienable  rights 
of  man,  with  which  he  was  endowed  by 
his  Creator.  It  is  for  this  reason  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  first  let  us  set  the  record 
straight.  This  is  no  longer  a  debate 
on  civil  rights,  nor  even  of  adding  the 
question  of  sexual  discrimination  which 
has  been  outlawed  by  the  law  of  the 
land,  or  thereimto  under  the  prerog- 
atives of  this  Commission. 

The  question  and  only  issue  is  whether 
or  not,  piirely  and  simply,  we  shall  con- 
tinue for  5  years  and  5  months  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission,  or  any  other  com- 
mission to  which  has  been  farmed  out 
the  duty  of  existing  committees  of  the 
legislature,  and  the  duties  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  downtown,  for  some  un- 
known reason  at  greatly  increased  rates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  the  func- 
tions of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 


have  been  extended  five  times  for  2-year 
periods,  and  they  have  not  rendered  sub- 
stantive reports  that  have  had  an  effect 
on  the  Nation  and  by  definition  is  a 
failure.  I  think  it  is  time  that  we  took 
this  in  hand.  I  can  see  no  reason  for 
extending  the  life  of  the  Commission  for 
5  years  and  5  months  while  enhancing 
and  adding  increased  travel  and  witness 
fees  for  those  harbingers  of  doom,  and 
bleeding  hearts,  that  travel  across  the 
country  at  the  taxpayers'  expense  In 
order  to  cause  trouble  and  raise  the 
nitty-gritty  and  ofttimes  inconsequential 
views,  and  produce  harassment  and  re- 
petitive insults  to  the  function  of  good 
government. 

This  would  not  happen  if  the  proper 
people  were  taking  care  of  and  oversee- 
ing the  laws  passed  by  the  Congress.  So 
I  say,  why  5  years  and  5  months?  Why 
level  off  at  an  increased  plateau  of  up  to 
$8.5  million  a  year  for  a  commission  that 
has  not  yet  produced  a  report?  It  would 
be  much  better  if  we  would  come  in  here 
with  a  bill  and  with  legislative  fiat  enact 
it  into  the  statutes  saying,  "Complete 
your  Job  in  6  months,  and  get  the  report 
in,  or  get  out,  and  you  are  dissolved 
therewith." 

That  is  the  way  to  end  government  by 
commission  instead  of  govenmient  by 
law. 

I  am  amazed  that  it  takes  a  non- 
lawyer  from  the  Ozarks  to  make  this 
point. 

I  cannot  imagine  why  we  should  pre- 
sume that  as  long  as  the  civil  rights  law 
is  working  that  we  should  expend  more 
in  fiscal  year  1973  than  the  $4  million 
that  we  have  already  authorized,  and 
why  we  should  "guessticulate"  or  specu- 
late that  we  are  going  to  need  $8.5  mil- 
lion each  subsequent  year  through  1978. 
I  know  that  one  of  the  reasons  is  that  the 
Commissioners  themselves  have  not  and 
do  not  do  their  work,  and  they  are  hir- 
ing consultants  to  the  Conunission,  Just 
as  the  Judiciary  htts  had  the  Commission 
appointed  to  do  its  work,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  the  same  way.  I  can 
see  no  reason  why  we  should  further  sub- 
sidize all  department  and  interest  groups 
as  we  did  in  the  Poverty  Corps  where  all 
of  the  funds  go  to  the  warriors,  and  none 
go  to  the  stricken.  So,  we  have  here  a 
failure  by  definition,  a  nonlegislative  au- 
thority, and  hence  again  a  government 
by  referral.  I  say  the  Commission  has 
lasted  long  enoiigh  already,  and  that  it  Is 
time  we  piill  the  string  on  this  legislative 
enactment,  and  cut  off  the  funds  there- 
for. 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MTZETiT..  Mr,  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  for  jrieldlng. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
this  appropriation.  I  do  it  because  I  have 
very  strong  feeling  that  this  Commis- 
sion is  not  carrying  out  its  responsibility 
in  the  spirit  or  in  the  manner  for  which 
it  was  established. 

I  refer  to  the  Congressional  Ricord 
of  March  6,  page  6986,  and  a  state- 
ment that  I  inserted  in  the  Rscord 
which  quMtioned  the  testimcoiy  of  the 
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director  of  the  Commission  of  Civil 
Rights  before  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary while  the  committee  was  hearing 
testimony  on  a  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  to  prohibit  forced  busing. 
In  his  testimony  he  left  the  impression 
that  in  the  Winston-Salem  school  dis- 
trict in  North  Carolina,  everything  was 
going  just  great.  He  based  that  on  the 
Commission's  investigation  of  the  Win- 
ston-Salem school  system. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  has  expired. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself 
1  additional  minute  and  continue  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MIZELL.  When  it  was  checked 
out,  we  found  the  investigation  by  the 
Commission  totaled  four  telephone  calls 
to  individuals  in  Winston-Salem.  His 
testimony  was  completely  misleading  to 
the  committee  about  the  situation  that 
exists  in  the  Winston-Salem  school  sys- 
tem. 

I  understand  since  the  Commission 
testimony,  they  have  sent  some  of  their 
personnel  down  to  Winston-Salem  to 
investigate.  It  is  apparent  to  me,  they 
did  not  want  to  be  confused  with  the 
facts  before  they  presented  their  er- 
roneous testimony. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  astute  observation. 

The  record  is  replete  with  the  actions 
of  the  functionaries  created  by  this  legis- 
lative Commission  adverse  to  the  na- 
tional interest,  and  I  say  it  is  time  that 
we  put  a  stop  to  it,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 

(Mr.   CONYERS). 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker  and  my 
colleagues,  as  this  discussion  moves  on, 
it  becomes  clear  why  we  are  asking  for 
a  5-year  extension  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Conmiission.  Because  what  is  at  issue  Is 
what  has  been  at  issue  during  the  14 
years  that  the  Commission  has  been  in 
existence — that  Is  the  attainment  of  civU 
rights  for  all  Americans. 

This  Commission  is  not  a  failure.  It  has 
not  been  causing  the  troubles  that  it  has 
reported.  We  have  used  the  Commission 
as  a  basis  for  gathering  factual  infor- 
mation on  all  of  the  civil  rights  legis- 
lation that  was  presented  here  in  1964 
when  public  accommodations  were  in 
question  and  in  1965  in  reference  to  the 
voting  rights  act  and  a  couple  of  years 
back  on  the  extension  of  the  voting  rights 
act. 

It  has  brought  to  us  completely  in- 
dependent information,  from  members 
of  a  commission  who  have  each  con- 
sistently displayed  the  highest  integrity. 

The  chairman.  Father  Hesbm-gh,  the 
president  of  Notre  Dame  University,  I 
think  has  done  a  remarkable  job.  He  is 
independent.  He  is  fair.  He  has  been 
thoughtful  and  constructive.  The  infor- 
mation provided  by  this  Commission  has 
been  extremely  important  to  us.  It  is 
not  a  failure. 

Maybe  some  day  we  will  not  need  a 
Civil  Rights  Commission,  but  we  needed 
it  far  longer  than  the  14  years  that  we 
have  had  it.  I  cannot  even  foresee  us  not 
still  needing  it  at  the  end  of  these  5  years. 
That  is  some  measure  of  the  enormity  of 


the  racial  questions  still  unresolved  in 
America  today. 

The  question  then  is  whether  we  are 
going  to  pull  this  country  together  and 
the  Congress  shares  that  responsibility. 
The  very  minimum  that  we  cam  do  is  to 
ask  for  a  body  that  will  furnish  us  with- 
out fear  or  favor  and  without  partisan 
consideration  the  information  that  is 
necessary  for  us  to  legislate. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  genUewoman  from  New 
York  (Mrs.  Abzxtg)  . 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation.  I  think  the 
existence  of  the  Commission  has  been 
extremely  important  in  looking  into  all 
aspects  of  discrimination,  and  after 
marshaling  the  facts,  making  recom- 
mendations to  correct  them. 

The  power  of  the  Commission  is  the 
power  of  persuasion  that  those  facts  have 
exerted.  I  think  the  work  the  Commlssicm 
has  done  in  past  years  has  been  sig- 
nificant. The  Commission's  efforts  will  be 
considerably  strengthened  by  the  inclu- 
sion of  Jurisdiction  over  discrimination 
against  sex.  We  need  information  about 
women  who  are  the  sole  support  of  their 
families  and  who  have  been  prevented 
from  obtaining  mortgage  loans  simply 
because  they  are  women.  We  need  a 
thorough-going  investigation  of  the 
credit  and  banking  industry  and  its  loan 
housing  and  real  estate  practices  in  re- 
gard to  women.  We  need  to  know  about 
the  nature  of  the  access  to  public  ac- 
commodations. We  need  to  examine  dis- 
criminatory practices  against  women — 
students,  professors,  and  administra- 
tors— in  educational  institutions.  We 
need  an  industry-by-industry,  union-by- 
union  examination  of  where  women  are 
in  emplosrment. 

I  hope  that  this  legislation  will  con- 
siderably strengthen  the  efforts  that  have 
been  made  in  this  country  to  expose  dis- 
crimination and  will  create  a  society  in 
which  both  men  and  women  can  par- 
ticipate equally. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  evolution  of  the 
new  American  woman  has  begim.  For  me, 
the  most  remarkable  development  in  the 
past  decade  has  been  the  way  In  which 
women  from  so  many  different  back- 
grounds and  occupations  have  begxm  to 
fight  and  organize  for  their  rights.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  women  are  stirring 
and  becoming  involved  in  all  asp>ects  of 
political  and  social  change  to  a  degree 
that  has  never  before  occurred  in  our 
culture.  Thousands  of  women  are  in  law 
and  medical  schools  today  where  former- 
ly there  were  only  himdreds.  Twenty- 
nine  million  women  currently  work  full 
time  or  part  time,  and  more  are  entering 
the  labor  market  daily — at  a  far  grreater 
percentage  than  men. 

All  over  America,  women  are  getting 
together  to  challenge  a  way  of  life  that 
has  made  them  an  oppressed  majority. 
The  discrimination  which  operates 
against  women  is  of  a  qualitatively  dif- 
ferent sort  than  that  infiicted  upon 
blacks  and  other  minorities.  It  is  far 
more  subtle  and  pervasive,  penetrating 
the  experience  of  women  of  all  races: 
Preventing  us  from  obtaining  jobs  and 
earning  equal  pay  for  equal  work;  pre- 


venting us  from  going  on  to  graduate 
education:  preventing  us  from  rising 
through  the  ranks  of  a  profession — and 
thereby  effectively  vitiating  the  great 
American  myth  that  hard  work  and  per- 
severance alone  can  carry  a  person  from 
rags  to  riches. 

The  decisive,  winning  battle  in  our 
fight  for  our  rights — to  obtain  equaUty 
in  jobs,  education  and  professions — ^is 
still  a  long  way  off. 

We  must  enlist  all  the  resources  of  our 
Nation  to  bring  to  light  and  eliminate  all 
discrimination  practices  against  women, 
just  as  we  have  been  doing  for  racial 
minority  groups. 

One  of  the  most  important  tools  we 
could  have  would  be  the  resources  and 
spirit  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission. 
Since  1957,  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  had  researched  and  reported  on 
the  Federal  Government's  civil  rights 
enforcement  efforts.  Discrimination  and 
attendant  abuses  in  the  areas  of  housing, 
voting,  education,  and  employment  as 
well  as  the  administration  of  justice, 
which  have  a  direct  or  indirect  repressive 
effect  on  our  minorities  have  been  care- 
fully documented  and  detailed  in  reports 
beginning  in  1959.  The  chief  function  of 
the  Commission  has  been  to  gather  the 
facts  that  can  lead  to  chsmges  in  the 
abusive  patterns  found.  The  Commis- 
sion cannot  prosecute  or  cut  off  funds.  It 
cannot  file  suits  or  remove  officeholders. 
The  power  of  the  Commission  is  the 
power  of  persuasion  that  the  facts  exert. 
They  are  an  independent  agency  with 
unlimited  scope — they  are  free  to  look 
into  any  aspects  of  the  discrimination 
problem,  and  after  marshaling  the  facts, 
make  recommendations  to  correct  it. 

In  the  past  13  years,  of  185  formal 
recommendations  made,  action  in  one 
form  or  another  has  been  taken  on  118 — 
63.8  percent.  This  is  a  commendable  rec- 
ord. But  the  glaring  omission  is  the  lack 
of  facts  and  recommendations  to  combat 
sex  discrimination.  If  HJi.  12652  Is 
passed,  it  will  be  a  positive  mandate  by 
Congress  directing  the  Commission  to  un- 
dertake studies  and  reports  similar  to 
those  which  have  proven  so  successful  In 
combating  racial  discrimination. 

For  example,  we  need  information 
about  women  who  are  the  sole  support  of 
their  families,  and  who  have  been  pre- 
vented from  obtaining  mcMtgage  loans 
simply  because  they  are  women.  We  need 
a  thorough  investigation  of  the  credit 
and  banking  industry  and  its  loan  prac- 
tices in  regard  to  women.  We  need  an  in- 
vestigation into  housing  and  real  estate 
practices.  We  need  to  examine  access  to 
public  accommodations.  We  need  to  ex- 
plore the  more  subtle  aspects  of  employ- 
ment discrimination,  and  we  need  mas- 
sive studies  on  an  industry-by-industry 
and  union-by-unlon  basis  in  this  area. 

I  hope  that  Congress  will  extend  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion so  that  we  will  be  able  to  ferret  out 
and  expose  that  discrimination  which 
precludes  women  from  being  effective 
members  of  a  free  and  equal  society,  and 
I  urge  the  enactment  of  this  bill. 

I  yield  back  the  bsilance  of  my  time. 

Mr.   HALL.   Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
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minutes  to  my  friend  from  Iowa  (M'. 

Gross).  ^       ,         .  .^ 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  t3 
commend  my  coUeague  from  Missouii 
for  the  excellent  statement  he  made  t\ 
opposition  to  this  bill  and  the  outrage- 
ously increased  spending  it  provide  i. 
What  this  country  needs  as  badly  as 
anything  else  and  certaii^y  needs  far 
more  than  a  continuation  of  the  Civ  J 
Rights  Commission  is  a  commission  io 
stop  the  discrimination  against  the  taa  - 
payers  of  this  country.  They  are  the  ped- 
ple  who  are  going  to  have  to  pay  the 
bill,  this  doubly  cosUy  bill  for  the  per- 
petuation of  this  outfit.  They  are  ^le 
people  who  are  going  to  have  to  pay  f  )r 
the  increase  to  $128  a  day  for  consul  t- 
ants  hired  by  the  Commission.  They  a  re 
the  people  who  are  going  to  have  to  p  ly 
for  the  doubled  witness  fees.  ^  .  „ 
Yes  we  need  a  commission  in  i)en  lU 
of  the  taxpayers  to  stop  the  discrimin  \- 
tion  against  them.  I  know  of  no  reason 
for  a  continuation  of  this  particular 
Commission,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  tlie 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  wh  it 
basis  of  justification  the  cost  of  tl  e 
Commission  was  practically  doubled,  t 
will  be  more  than  doubled,  from  $4  mi  - 
Uon  a  year  at  present  to  $8.5  million  n 
the  last  4  of  the  5  years  of  its  operatio  i. 
On  what  basis  was  this  kind  of  figu  re 
arrived  at?  What  is  the  justification  f  )r 

it' 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  tiie 

gentleman  yield?  ,  ^  ,j 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  of  course  I  yield. 

Mr  CELLER.  I  can  give  the  genU  i- 
man  an  answer,  but  I  am  not  sure  I  cs  n 
give  him  understanding. 

Mr  GROSS.  The  gentleman  has  tod 
me  that  before.  Try  it  on  for  size  ar  d 
see  what  you  can  accomplish. 

Mr  CELLER.  I  wUl  say  to  the  gentl  i- 
man  the  President's  budget  already  pro- 
vides for  $4,821,000  for  the  Commission  s 
operation  in  fiscal  year  1973. 

To  this  we  must  add  the  cost  of  t  le 
sex  discrimination  program.  $1  milli<n, 
the  specific  costs  of  the  bill— includi  ag 
Increased  compensation  for  Comms- 
sioners,  increased  witness  fees,  an  ii- 
crea.sed  consultant  fee  maximum- -a 
proposed  Asian-American  program,  a  id 
funds  for  responses  to  civU  rights  em<  r- 
gencies.  ^        ,        ^.    . 

I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  tr  at 
aU  these  figures  will  be  passed  on  by  t  tie 
Appropriations  Committee.  These  J  re 
only  authorizations.  Whether  the  Co  n- 
mission  will  get  these  funds  depei  ds 
upon  the  recommendations  of  the  /  p- 
propriaUons  Committee  and  the  acti<  ns 
of  this  Congress.  So  the  amount  of 
money  Is  not  final. 

For  fiscal  year  1974  and  the  succe*  fl- 
ing fiscal  years  the  sex  dlscriminatim 
program  will  continue  to  develop  a  id 
expand,  along  with  the  other  ongolig 
and  new  projects  of  the  Commission 

The  SPEAKIER.  The  time  of  the  ge  n- 
tieman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  \  le 
genUeman  from  Iowa  2  additional  ml  ti 
utes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think!  I 
get  the  general  idea.  There  was  no 
sonable  justification. 


nu  a- 
InU  I 

T 


Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tieman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  say  to 
my  distinguished  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  in  response  to  his  question,  it 
says  in  the  report  on  page  2,  under  para- 
graph 3 : 

3.  Section  6  would  Increaae  the  maximum 
compensation  which  may  be  paid  consultants 
to  the  Commission  from  a  flat  9100  per  day 
to  the  dally  equivalent  of  the  compensation 
paid  for  positions  at  the  maximum  rate  for 
a  OS- IS  of  the  General  Schedule.  At  present, 
this  Is  $127.93. 

We  are  trying  to  "keep  up  with  the 
Joneses,"  and  coupled  with  that  is  the 
fact  that  we  are  extending  the  life  of  this 
Commission  and  not  allowing  it  to  die, 
all  of  which  is  causing  the  increase. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  there  is  no  more  on 
the  part  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
and  others  who  support  this  bill  to  con- 
sider a  commission  to  study  the  demands 
on  the  taxpayers  of  the  country. 

I  will  say  to  my  friend,  the  genUeman 
from  Missouri,  that  I  wonder  when  some 
consideration  Ls  going  to  be  given  to  the 
taxpayer. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  will  say  in  answer  to  the 
gentleman  that  if  there  ever  was  a  com- 
mission that  proved  that  nothing  persists 
like  once  legislated  delegation  of  author- 
ity in  Washington,  this  proves  the  case. 
The  taxpayer  or  a  commission  in  his  be- 
half will  never  be  recognized  as  long,  as 
under  the  sacred  name  of  rights,*we  con- 
tinue to  give  away  individual  freedoms 
and  liberties  for  greater  security  or  for 
the  delegation  of  the  process  to  some- 
one else,  which  we  do  regularly  in  this 
Congress  and  in  these  bureaus  by  con- 
sUtution  of  authority,  and  spending  the 
other  fellow's  moneys. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  to  the  consultants,  I 
wish  to  state  that  the  bill  increases  the 
maximum  which  may  be  paid  consult- 
ants from  $100  a  day  to  $127.92  per  day. 
The  estimated  cost  will  be  $2,500  for  a 
whole  year  for  all  consultants.  That  is 
what  we  are  arguing  about.  It  is  a  tri- 
fling sum. 

Mr.  Speaker,  agencies  which  pay  the 
same  maximum  to  consultants  as  is  con- 
templated in  this  bill  namely  the  $127.92 
per  day  include  the  General  Services 
Administration,  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board,  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

Agencies  which  pay  more  than  that 
provided  In  the  bill  Include  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  the  Cabinet  Commit- 
tee on  Opportunities  for  Spanish  Speak- 
ing People,  and  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Libraries.  Also,  Economic  Stabili- 
zation Act  consultants  may  be  paid  at 
the  higher  rate. 

I  might  also  say  to  the  distinguished 
genUeman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Hall) 
that  this  is  not  the  first  time  we  have  ex- 
tended the  life  of  the  Commission  for  5 
years.  We  did  that  very  same  thing  in 
1967,  when  we  extended  the  life  of  the 
Commission  for  5  years. 

Beyond  that,  as  to  the  statement  that 


the  Commission  is  a  law  unto  itself,  that 
certainly  is  contrary  to  fact.  The  Com- 
mission is  not  a  law  unto  Itself.  It  makes 
recommendations  which  are  passed  on 
by  this  Congress.  We  must  determine 
whether  those  recommendations  are 
sound  oc  whether  they  are  unsound.  We 
must  determine  whether  we  are  going  to 
CfHivert  those  recommendations  into  law 
or  not.  We  are  the  final  arbiters,  not  the 
Commission,  so  it  Is  fallacious  to  say 
the  Commission  in  a  law  unto  itself.  It 
Is  not  a  law  imto  Itself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  these  and  a  great 
many  other  reasons.  I  do  hope  we  will 
get  the  suflBcient  two-third  majority  to 
pass  this  bill. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  argu- 
ments pro  and  con  on  the  issue  of  equal 
rights  for  women  and  men  have  been 
previously  made  in  this  House  in  the 
context  of  the  Equal  Rights  amendment 
which  we  passed  by  an  overwhelming 
vote  last  October. 

In  furtherance  of  the  objectives  of 
that  amendment,  we  have  before  us  to> 
day  a  proposal,  which  I  support  enthu- 
siastically, to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  to  sex 
discrimination. 

I  share  the  view  of  my  colleagues  on 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  as  expressed 
on  our  report  on  this  bill,  that — 

There  Is  a  continuing  need  for  an  agency 
to  gather  the  facts  necessary  to  an  independ- 
ent. Impartial  appraisal  of  where  we  are  In 
the  civil  rights  field  and  the  directions  In 
which  we  should  head.  The  record  of  the  ClvU 
Rights  Conmilfislon  justifies  the  previously 
demonstrated  confidence  of  the  Congress  In 
it  as  that  agency. 

The  Civil  Rights  Commission  has  well 
served  a  necessary  function  In  identify- 
ing the  racial  injustices  in  our  society. 
I  am  entirely  persuaded  that  such  a 
fimction  must  be  served  with  respect  to 
sex  discrimination. 

Injustice  is  not  susceptible  to  amelio- 
ration until  it  is  specifically  located. 
With  respect  to  discrimination  against 
women — as  so  much  current  literature 
indicates — we  are  now  at  the  stage  of 
social  development  we  were  at  with  re> 
spect  to  racial  injustice  a  generation  ago. 

Women  have  had  the  right  to  vote  for 
52  years.  Progress  comes  slowly  in  the 
matter  of  human  rights,  but  this  bill  Is, 
in  my  judgment,  real  progress.  I  urge  its 
enactment. 

Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  support  HJl.  12652,  a  bill  to 
extend  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
for  5  years,  to  expand  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Commissi(Hi  to  include  discrimina- 
tion because  of  sex,  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  Commission. 

At  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Association  of  Women  Lawyers, 
NettaBell  Girard  Larson,  president-elect 
of  the  National  Association  of  Women 
Lawyers  delivered  an  address  dealing 
with  discrimination  which  I  would  like 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  as  being 
most  timely  with  regard  to  HJl.  12652: 
Ths  Concipt  op  Kquai.  Rubts 
(By  NettaBell  Oirard  Larson) 

Oood  erenlng,  distinguished  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  It's  mdeed  a  pleasure  to  be  In 
your  lovely  city  of  Boston  once  again.  It's  a 
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double  pleamre  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
apeak  to  you  on  my  favorite  subject — ^women 
and  the  concept  of  Equal  Rights  for  Women  I 
The  last  time  I  was  In  Boston,  BenatcH-  Barry 
Ooldwater  was  here  campaigning  tox  the 
Presidency.  I  was  delighted  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  vote  for  blm.  I  was,  and  still 
am,  an  avid  Ooldwater  fan.  I  will  admit  it 
was  a  disappointment  to  me  when  he  was 
among  the  eight  8enat(»8  who  voted  against 
adoption  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment,  as 
was  my  Senator  from  Wyoming,  Clifford  Han- 
sen. However,  becatise  to  me  the  concept  of 
Equal  Rights  embodies  the  right  of  choice,  I 
would  defend  tbelr  right  of  choice  In  this 
regard. 

And — speaking  of  choice,  I  have  worked 
with  women  and  for  women  since  I  was  old 
enough  to  tell  the  difference  between  the 
sexes,  and  I  have  loved  every  minute  of  It.  I 
should  say  at  the  outset  that  in  addition 
to  the  joy  I  have  experienced  in  working  for 
and  with  women,  I  have  also  enjoyed  working 
for  and  with  men  and  have  learned  to  love 
them  in  the  process,  for  the  very  things  they 
do  that  we  do  not  or  would  not  want  to  do — 
many  of  which  are  so  obviotis  they  need  not 
be  mentioned. 

The  first  exposure  I  had  to  feminism  was 
the  JliLgle  I  heard  as  a  pre-school  child  which 
goes  something  like  this:  "Reuben,  Reuben, 
I've  been  thinking  what  a  grand  world  this 
would  be,  if  all  the  men  were  transported,  far 
beyond  the  Northern  Sea".  Reuben,  of  course 
counters  with  the  same  jingle  directed  at 
Rachel.  And  this  expresses  very  well  the  strict 
equality  of  the  sexes  at  about  age  4  before 
the  Idea  of  inequality  is  ever  conceived  ot 
any  reality  thereof  ever  experienced.  Little 
Klrls  think  such  of  little  boys  at  age  4  that 
it  does  not  seem  incongruous  to  them  to 
recommend  their  transportation  to  way  l>e- 
yond  the  Northern  Sea.  I  might  add  that 
many  radical  feminists  seem  to  share  this 
feeling.  I  would  not,  however,  wish  to  cast 
the  men  out  of  society  or  wish  to  place  them 
in  Inferior  or  distant  position.  And  I  sus- 
pect that  moat  of  you  woiild  not  recommend 
such  drastic  action  either.  What  I  would  hope 
for  though  is  that  I  might,  and  you  might 
and  every  woman  and  every  person  as  well, 
might  have  the  right  to  choose  her  or  his 
course  of  action  on  a  purely  voluntary  basis 
in  a  society  which  does  not  unduly  restrain 
that  right.  To  me,  this  is  what  the  concept 
of  "Equal  Rights"  is  all  about — the  opportu- 
nity for  every  person,  regardless  of  color, 
birth,  religion  or  sex  (or  regardless  of  any 
other  differential,  such  as  wealth)  to  have 
the  right  of  free  choice. 

'  You  are  all  familiar  with  the  history  of  the 
19th  Amendment — how  women  first  began 
voting  on  an  equal  basis  with  men  in  1869  in 
the  territory  of  Wyoming  and  how,  by  1919, 
the  Woman's  Suffrage  Amendment  was  rati- 
fied by  the  last  state,  Tennessee;  so  I  do  not 
need  to  add  my  comments  In  that  area.  With 
the  adoption  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment 
on  March  22,  1972  (which  if  ratified  by  37 
states  within  the  next  seven  years  will  be- 
come the  37th  Amendment  to  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution) It  Is  more  important  to  examine 
the  "concept"  of  equal  rights  and  to  trace  its 
evolution  and  development.  (I  might  add  in 
paselng  that  Tennessee  became  the  10th  state 
last  week — Hawaii  was  the  first — to  ratify  the 
ERA.  Connecticut  refused — the  legislature 
apparently  concluded  that  women  had 
enough  rights  already  since  they  evidenced 
strong  opposition  in  giving  them  more.) 

In  discussing  the  concept  of  equal  rights, 
it  Is  not  difficult  to  pinpoint  Its  origin.  The 
concept  of  equal  rights  for  women  was  never 
present  In  the  violent  eras  of  our  history. 
In  primitive  caveman  cultures  the  woman 
was  dragged  bodily  into  the  cave  by  the  man 
who  captured  her.  She  was  a  possession,  a 
chattel,  if  you  will.  Even  when  the  violence 
la  not  so  outwardly  obvious.  If  its  princ^les 


exist — woman  belongs  to  man.  The  prevail- 
ing morals  of  any  particular  time  are  held  not 
only  by  those  whom  they  benefit  but  by 
those,  too,  who  appear  to  suffer  from  them. 
Their  domination  is  expressed  In  that  fact — 
that  the  people  from  whom  they  claim  sacri- 
fice also  accept  them.  Under  the  "principle 
of  violence",  woman  Is  the  servant  of  man. 
And,  under  that  principle,  she  shares  the 
attitude  to  which  the  New  Testament  has 
given  the  most  terse  expression  in  I  Cor.  vl,  9 : 
"Neither  was  the  man  created  for  the  woman; 
but  the  woman  for  the  man."  The  principle 
of  violence  recognizes  only  the  male.  Thus 
the  right  to  choose  a  man  does  not  belong  to 
the  woman.  The  basic  change  from  the  serv- 
ant basis  for  woman  has  evolved,  interest- 
ingly enough  not  from  the  efforts  and  rebel- 
lions of  woman  but  through  an  increased 
awareness  by  man.  The  principle  of  violence 
and  the  great  dominion  of  man  has  In  these 
eras  come  into  conflict  with  the  nature  of 
sexual  intercourse  and  for  sheer  sexual  rea> 
sons,  man  must.  In  his  own  Interest,  even- 
tually weaken  this  dominion.  For  it  is 
against  nature  that  man  should  take  woman 
as  a  will-less  thing. 

The  sexual  act  is  a  mutual  give  and  take, 
and  a  merely  suffering  attitude  in  the  woman 
diminishes  man's  pleastuv.  Therefore,  to 
satisfy  himself,  he  must  awaken  her  response. 
The  victor  who  has  dragged  the  slave  into 
his  marriage  bed,  the  buyer  who  has  traded 
the  dau^ter  from  her  father  must  court  for 
that  which  the  violation  of  the  resisting 
woman  cannot  give.  To  this  is  added  a  sec- 
ond factor — the  sexual  act  gradually  becomes 
an  extraordinary  psychic  effort  which  suc- 
ceeds only  with  the  assistance  of  special 
stimuli.  This  becomes  more  and  more  so  In 
proportion  as  the  individual  Is  compelled  by 
the  principle  of  violence — which  makes  all 
women  owned  women  and  thus  renders  more 
difficult  sexual  intercourse — ^to  restrain  his 
impulses  and  to  control  his  natiiral  appetite. 
The  sexual  act  now  requires  a  special  psychic 
attitude  to  the  sexual  object.  This  is  love — 
unknown  to  the  primitive  man  and  to  the 
man  of  violence,  who  used  every  opportunity 
to  possess  without  selection.  The  oharacter- 
Istlc  of  love,  the  overvaluation  of  the  object, 
cannot  exist  when  women  occupy  the  posi- 
tion of  contempt  which  they  occupy  under 
the  principle  of  violence.  For  under  this  sys- 
tem she  is  merely  a  slave — but  it  is  the  na- 
ture of  love  to  conceive  her  as  a  queen  by 
her  king. 

Where  the  principle  of  violence  dominates, 
polygamy  is  universal.  Every  man  has  as 
many  wives  as  he  can  defend  or  afford.  By 
Its  nature,  polygamy  was  never  an  institu- 
tion for  the  poor  man;  the  wealthy  and  the 
aristocratic  could  alone  enjoy  it.  But  with 
the  latter.  It  became  increasingly  complex 
to  the  extent  to  whl(di  women  entered  mar- 
riage as  heiresses  and  owners,  were  provided 
with  rich  dowries,  and  were  endowed  with 
greater  rights  in  disposing  of  the  dowry. 
Thus,  monogamy  has  been  gradually  en- 
forced by  the  wife  who  brings  her  hiisband 
wealth.  In  order  to  protect  legally  the  prop- 
erty of  wives  and  their  children,  a  sharp  line 
is  drawn  between  legltlnia  «  and  Illegitimate 
connection  and  succession  as  evidenced  by 
the  evcdutlon  of  the  theory  at  common  law 
that  the  wife  retains  control  of  all  property 
she  owned  prior  to  her  marriage  and  by  the 
often  complicated  laws  specifying  descent 
and  distribution.  The  relation  of  husband 
and  wife  through  this  evolution  process  from 
violence  to  mutual  need  and  respect  is  more 
and  more  becoming  acknowledged  in  the 
concept  of  a  contractual  relationship. 

As  the  Idea  of  contract  enters  the  Law  of 
Marriage,  it  breaks  the  rule  of  the  male,  and 
makes  the  wife  a  partner  with  equal  rights. 
Prom  a  one-sided  relatlon^lp  resting  on 
force,  marriage  has  thus  become  a  mutual 
agreement;  the  servant  becomes  the  married 


wife  entitled  to  demand  from  the  man  all 
that  he  Is  entitled  to  ask  from  her.  Step  by 
st^  she  has  won  the  poslUon  in  the  home 
which  she  holds  today.  Nowadays  the  posi- 
tion of  the  woomn  differs  from  the  position 
of  the  man  only  in  so  far  as  their  peculiar 
ways  of  earning  a  living  differ.  This  evolu- 
tion of-  marriage  has  taken  place  by  way 
of  the  law  relating  to  the  property  of  mar- 
ried persons.  Woman's  position  In  marriage 
was  improved  as  the  principle  of  violence  was 
thrust  back;  and  as  the  Idea  of  contract  ad- 
vanced in  other  fields  of  the  Law  of  Prop- 
erty it  necessarUy  transformed  the  property 
relations  between  the  nuuTled  couple.  The 
wife  was  freed  from  the  power  of  her  hus- 
band for  the  first  time  when  she  gained  legal 
rights  over  the  wealth  which  she  brought 
into  marriage,  and  which  she  acquired  dur- 
ing marriage,  and  when  that  wliich  her 
husband  customarily  gave  her  was  trans- 
formed into  allowances  enforceable  by  law. 
This,  marriage,  as  we  know  it  has  come  into 
existence  entirely  as  a  result  of  the  contrac- 
tual idea  penetrating  into  this  sphere  of  life. 

All  our  cherished  Ideals  of  marriage  have 
grown  out  of  this  idea.  That  marriage  unites 
one  man  and  one  woman,  tiiat  It  can  be  en- 
tered into  only  with  tiie  free  wlU  of  both 
parties,  that  it  imposes  a  duty  of  mutual 
fidelity,  that  a  man's  violations  of  the  mar- 
riage vows  are  to  be  judged  no  differenUy 
from  a  woman's,  that  the  rights  of  husband 
and  wife  are  "essentially"  the  same;  these 
principles  develop  frcxn  the  contractual  at- 
titude to  the  problnn  of  marital  life.  No  peo- 
ple can  boast  that  their  ancestors  thought  of 
marriage  as  we  think  erf  it  today.  Science 
cannot  Judge  whether  morals  were  once  more 
severe  than  they  are  now.  We  can  establish 
only  that  our  views  of  what  marriage  should 
be  are  different  from  the  views  of  past  gen- 
erations and  that  their  ideal  of  marriage 
seems  immoral  in  our  eyes. 

I  differ  most  strongly  with  the  radical 
wing  of  Pemlnlnlsm  which  holds  firmly  to 
the  standpoint  that  women  must  fight  for 
Uberatlon  from  the  "ycAe  of  marriage"  so 
that  she  might  be  free  to  satisfy  her  sexual 
desires  and  to  develop  her  individuality.  The 
reason  that  I  differ  with  this  standpoint  Is 
because  it  overlooks  the  fact  that  the  ex- 
pansion of  woman's  powMS  and  abiUUes  is 
inhibited  not  by  marriage,  not  by  being 
bound  to  man  (because  he  is  also  bound  to 
her)  or  not  by  being  bovmd  to  chUdren  and 
household,  but  by  the  more  absorbing  form 
to  which  the  sexual  fimction  affects  the 
female  body.  Pregnancy  and  the  nursing  ot 
children  claim  the  best  years  of  a  woman's 
life,  the  years  In  which  a  man  may  spend  his 
energies  In  great  achievements.  One  may  be- 
lieve that  the  unequal  distribution  of  repro- 
duction is  an  injustice  of  nature,  or  that  it  is 
unworthy  of  woman  to  be  chUd-bearer  and 
nurse,  but  to  beUeve  this  does  not  alter  the 
fact  that  physlologicaUy,  man  cannot  bear 
chUdren— there  is  no  choice  involved  I A  wom- 
an may  be  able  to  choose  whether  or  not 
to  bear  children.  But — the  fact  remains  that 
when  she  does  become  a  mother,  with  or 
without  marriage,  she  is  prevented  from  load- 
ing her  life  as  freely  and  as  IndependenUy  as 
man. 

The  evolution  which  has  led  from  the 
principle  of  violence  to  the  contractual  prin- 
ciple has  based  the  relations  of  marriage  on 
free  choice  to  love.  The  woman  may  deny 
herself  to  anyone,  she  may  demand  fldeUty 
and  constancy  from  the  man  to  whom  she 
gives  herself.  Only  in  this  way  is  the  foun- 
dation laid  for  the  development  of  woman's 
individuality. 

So  far  as  Feminism  seeks  to  adjust  the  legal 
position  of  woman  to  that  of  man,  so  far  as  it 
seeks  to  offer  her  legal  and  economic  free- 
dom to  develop  and  act  in  accordance  with 
her  incltoations,  desires  and  economic  cir- 
cumstances— it  is  not  just  or  only  part  of  a 
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"woman's"  movement.  It  la  part  and  pared 
of  the  great  liberal  or  liberation  movem  tnt. 
which  advocates  the  opportunity  of  tee 
choice  through  peaceful  and  free  evolui  Ion 
and  toward  which  many  Americans  have  b  Mn 
striving  throughout  the  history  of  our  gi  eat 
country. 

"Woman's  struggle  to  preserve  her  pen  on- 
allty  In  marriage  Is  part  of  that  struggle  for 
personal  Integrity  which  characterizes  th<  ra- 
tionalist society  of  the  economic  order  bi  ised 
on  private  ownership  of  the  means  of  ;  tro- 
ductlon.  All  mankind  would  suflTer  If  woi  aan 
should  fall  to  develop  her  ego  and  be  un- 
able to  unite  with  man  as  equal,  freelom 
companions  and  comrades.  Thus  the  m(  an- 
Ing  of  the  feminist  question  la  esoentjally 
woman's  struggle  for  personality.  But 
matter  affects  men  not  leas  than  women 
only  In  cooperation  can  the  sexes  reach 
highest  degree  of  Individual  culture 

The  surge  of  the  feminist  movement 
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to- 
ward the  passage  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment has  played  an  Important  part  In  the 
liberation  movement.  And,  although  the  ap- 
plication of  the  Equal  Rights  Amendiient 
has  limitations — the  movement  toi  rard 
equality  of  treatment  under  the  law  has 
created  a  new  awareness  of  the  psycholof  y  of 
equality  and  Its  ratification  should  be  In- 
strumental In  the  development  of  the  fei  lale 
ego. 

Now  that  you  know  where  I  stand  In  this 
area,  let's  take  a  look  at  where  the  law  sti  nds 
and  then  consider  what  laws  and  practices 
might  be  affected  by  ratification  of  the  E<  ual 
Rights  Amendment. 

With  the  recent  adoption  of  the  J  7th 
Amendment  by  the  United  States  CX>ngiBse, 
the  70'8  Indeed  look  as  thoiigh  they  wll^ 
the  decade  of  women  and  for  women, 
hopefully  not  to  the  exclusion  of  the 

The  Equal  Rights  Amendment  r< 
"equality  of  rights  under  the  law  will  not' 
denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States 
by  any  State  on  account  of  sex".  The 
reason  for  the  necessity  of  such  an  amei 
ment  Is  that  In  the  present  legal  structi 
some  laws  exclude  wmnen  from  legal  rlgh^ 
opportunities  or  re^mnslbllltles;  some  a « 
framed  as  legislation  conferring  special  ben  i- 
flts  or  protection  on  women;  others  create  )r 
perpetrate  a  separate  legal  status  without  li  t- 
dlcatlng  on  their  face  whether  the  poeltlo  is 
of  women  rank  below  or  above  the  poeltlo  is 
of  men.  The  fundamental  legal  principle  u  i- 
derlylng  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  th«  n. 
Is  that  the  law  mvist  deal  with  particular  At- 
tributes of  Individuals  not  with  the  clasil- 
flcatlon  based  on  the  broad  and  Imperm  s- 
slble  attribute  of  sex.  There  presently  exist 
in  the  various  states  over  one  thousand  st  Xe 
laws  as  well  as  Innumerable  restrictions  a  3d 
practices,  that  discriminate  against  wom  m. 
according  to  Information  presented  at  He  wr- 
ings on  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment. 

These  present  laws  and  restrictions  can  be 
broken  down  Into  some  16  categories  as  1  il- 
lows: 

1.  State  laws  placing  special  restrictions  on 
women  with  respect  to  hoiirs  of  work  i  nd 
welghtllfting  on  the  Job. 

a.  State  laws  prohibiting  women  fr  >m 
working  In  certain  occupations. 

3.  Laws  or  practices  operating  to  exdrde 
women  from  state  colleges  and  universities 
(Including  higher  standards  required  Tor 
women  applicants  to  Institutions  for  hlg  ler 
learning  and  In  the  admimstratlon  of  act  ol- 
arsblp  programs). 

4.  Discrimination  In  employment  by  st  ,te 
and  local  governments. 

6.  Dual  pay  schedules  for  men  and  wc 
public  school  teachers. 

6.  State  laws  providing  for  alimony  to 
awarded  under  certain  circumstances  to 
wives  but  not  to  ex-husbands. 

7.  State  laws  placing  special  restrictions  *n 
the  legal  capacity  of  married  women  or  pn 
their  right  to  establish  a  legal  domicile. 


8.  State  lawa  that  require  married  women 
but  not  married  men  to  go  through  a  for- 
mal procedure  and  obtain  court  approval  be- 
fore they  may  engage  tn  an  Independent 
business. 

8.  Social  Security  and  other  social  benefits 
legislation  which  give  greater  benefits  to  one 
aex  than  to  the  other. 

10.  Discriminatory  preferences  baaed  on 
sex  In  child  custody  cases. 

11.  State  laws  providing  that  the  father  la 
the  natural  guardian  of  the  minor  children. 

13.  Different  ages  for  male  and  female  In 
(a)  child  labor  laws,  (b)  age  for  marriage, 
(c)  cut-off  of  the  right  to  parental  support 
and  (d)  Juvenile  court  Jurisdiction. 

13.  Exclusion  of  women  from  the  require- 
ment of  the  military  selective  service  act  of 
1967. 

14.  6lpeclal  sex-based  exemptions  for  women 
In  selection  of  state  Juries. 

15.  Heavier  criminal  penalties  for  female 
offenders  than  for  male  offenders  committing 
the  same  crime. 

Of  these  categories  the  area,  aa  you  might 
Imagine,  which  Interests  me  the  most  and 
one  In  which  the  Amendment  will  have  con- 
siderable Impact  Is  the  area  of  marriage  rela- 
tions. Although  the  last  hundred  years  have 
seen  a  tremendous  change  In  marriage  law, 
there  are  still  some  such  laws  that  do  not 
apply  equally  to  husbands  and  wives.  The 
state  laws  In  this  area  which  are  discrimina- 
tory relate  to:  women's  right  to  property,  in- 
heritance, guardianship,  management  of 
earnings,  the  control  of  a  famlly'a  wealth, 
payment  of  alimony,  the  retention  of  the 
wife's  maiden  name  and  the  retention  of  her 
original  domicile  for  voting  and  payment  of 
taxes.  For  example,  the  common  law  decrees 
that  in  addition  to  the  control  of  property 
acquired  before  marriage,  the  incoming  prop- 
erty acquired  by  each  spouse  during  marriage 
remains  separately  owned,  but  there  is  a 
catch  rather  like  the  claaalc  "Catch  33"  which 
Is.  that  since  most  women  after  marriage  do 
not  have  the  opportimity  to  acquire  much 
earnmgs  and  property  of  their  own,  they  often 
don't  end  up  with  much.  In  seven  of  the 
eight  community  property  states,  Arizona. 
California,  Idaho.  LouUiana,  Nevada,  New 
Mexico  and  Washington,  although  the  wealth 
is  shared,  the  husband  has  the  conclusive 
right  to  manage  and  control  the  estate.  Only 
Texas  has  eliminated  this  inequity  by  amend- 
ing its  community  property  law  to  provide 
that  "each  spouse  shall  have  sole  manage- 
ment, control  and  disposition  of  that  com- 
munity property  which  he  or  she  would  have 
owned  if  a  single  person".  California,  Florida, 
Nevada  and  Pennsylvania  require  wives  to 
obtain  the  Court's  approval  to  set  up  their 
own  businesses.  Other  states  still  place  some 
type  of  restrictions  on  married  women's  con- 
tractual capacity.  Under  Kentucky  law  for 
example,  though  a  married  woman  generally 
has  full  contractual  capacity,  she  Is,  with 
some  exceptions,  prohibited  from  being  a 
Joint  maker  on  a  note  or  surety  on  a  bond  or 
obligation  of  another  unless  her  husband 
Joins  with  her.  No  such  restriction  is  im- 
posed, however,  upon  her  spouse.  There  are 
only  four  states  which  recognize  a  married 
woman's  right  to  acquire  her  own  domicile, 
independently  of  her  husband  for  all  purposes 
without  limitations. 

So  called  crimes  of  passion,  miirder  or  man- 
slaughter provoked  by  adultery,  provide  bias 
in  favor  of  husbands.  For  examole.  in  Texas, 
where  what  is  called  the  "unwritten  law  de- 
fense" still  applies,  a  husband  who  kills  his 
wife's  lover  has  under  this  a  complete  de- 
fense, but  a  wife  who  kills  her  husband's  mis- 
tress has  no  similar  Justification.  In  North 
Carolina,  if  a  wife  kills  her  husband,  half  the 
pmpertv  passes  Immediately  to  the  husband's 
estate.  The  other  half  Is  held  by  the  wife 
during  her  lifetime,  but  on  her  death  passes 
to  the  estate  of  the  husband.  On  the  other 


hand.  If  the  husband  kills  his  wtfe,  he  holds 
all  the  property  during  his  life  although  It 
goes  to  the  wife's  estate  on  his  death. 

Only  fifteen  states  prescribe  the  aame 
minimum  age  for  marriage  for  males  and 
females  where  parental  consent  Is  not  re- 
quired. The  remaining  states  permit  girls  to 
be  married  without  parental  consent  three 
years  earlier  than  boys.  Even  at  the  lower 
ages  where  parental  consent  is  neceosary, 
statutes  maintain  a  comparable  differential 
between  irreducible  marriage  ages  of  the 
sexes,  with  otily  ten  states,  prescribing  a  uni- 
form age  for  boys  and  girls  under  these  cir- 
cumstances. 

That  is  a  quick  thumb  nail  sketch  of  some 
of  the  marriage  laws  which  might  be  affected 
by  ratification  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment. 

In  short,  the  effect  that  ratification  of  this 
Amendment  would  have  on  women  would  be 
substantial.  It  would  be  a  giant  step  forward 
in  the  great  liberation  movement  which  ad- 
vocates, as  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  oppor- 
tunity of  free  choice  for  all  individuals. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  women  law- 
yers have  come  a  long  way  since  1873!  That 
was  the  year  that  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  (in  Bradwell  v.  Illinois,  16  Wall.  130 
(1873) )  upheld  a  state  statute  barring  women 
from  the  practice  of  law,  stating:  "Man  is, 
or  should  be,  woman's  protector  and  de- 
fender. The  natural  and  proper  timidity  and 
delicacy  which  belongs  to  the  female  sex  evi- 
dently unfits  it  for  many  of  the  occupa- 
tions of  civil  life."  In  the  future,  the  legal 
profession  can  expect  to  see  an  increase  in 
the  number  and  percent  of  women.  By  way 
of  illustration:  In  Massachusetts  for  exam- 
ple, there  are  13,905  lawyers,  393  of  which  are 
women,  or  3.5%,  as  determined  by  the  "1971 
Lawyer  Statistical  Report"  published  by  the 
American  Bar  Foundation  in  1973.  That  re- 
port also  states  that  although  there  was  a 
population  decline  In  Massachusetts  over  the 
last  five  years,  of  5.69%,  the  percentage  of 
lawyers  Increased  6.54%.  Boston,  with  a  pap- 
lUatlon  of  641.071  has  5,377  lawyers  with  173 
women  or  j^proximately  3.4%.  Just  for  fun, 
I  want  to  mention  for  a  comparison  basis 
some  of  the  figures  for  another  state,  in  fact 
my  home  State  of  Wyoming.  Wyoming,  which 
has  475  lawyers  in  the  entire  state,  with  a 
population  of  310,000, 13  of  which  are  women, 
for  3.9%.  In  1961,  there  was  a  total  enroll- 
ment in  law  schools  of  41,499,  of  which 
1.497  were  women.  In  1971,  the  total  enroll- 
ment in  law  schools  was  94,468,  of  which 
8.114  were  women.  In  the  entire  country,  ac- 
cording to  the  American  Bar  Foundation  Re- 
port, there  are  355,343  lawyers,  of  that,  9,103 
or  3.8%  are  women.  These  figures  show  the 
enrollment  figure  of  women  law  students  to 
be  almost  as  high  as  the  total  number  of 
women  lawyers.  I  think  it  would  be  obvious 
to  all  of  us  that  the  Increase  in  enrollment  of 
women  in  law  schools  all  over  the  country 
indicates  that  the  number  as  well  as  the  per- 
cent of  women  lawyers  will  soon  be  rising. 

So  where  does  this  put  women  lawyers  In 
the  seventies?  It  definitely  puts  us  in  a  posi- 
tion of  active  participation.  No  longer  are 
we,  as  American  women,  complacent  or  Just 
aware  of  the  problems.  Now  that  the  60'8  have 
created  an  awareness  of  the  problems  con- 
cerning Equal  Rights  for  women,  we  are  now 
working  to  do  something  about  them.  As 
women  lawyers  through  active  participation 
in  the  legislative  and  Judicial  process,  we 
can  help  Insure  that  every  woman  has  the 
opportunity  to  make  a  choice  as  to  the  type 
of  work  she  wants  to  pursue  and  the  type  of 
life  she  wants  to  lead.  The  adoption  of  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment  has  created  the 
thriut  of  the  70'b — we  must  carry  it  forward. 
It  Is  my  prediction  that  we  will,  as  women 
lawyers  and  as  concerned  Americans,  and 
that  the  Decade  of  the  70's  will  indeed  be  the 
decade  of  women  and  the  decade  for  women 
to  most  enjoy  being  people. 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  question  1b  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  Y(M-k,  (Mr.  Celler)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  HH. 
12652,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to  the 
vote  on  the  groimd  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present  and  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  265,  nays  66,  not  voting  102, 
as  follows: 

(Ron  No.  131] 
YEAS— 366 


Abourezk 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  m. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Ashley 
Aspln 
Aspinall 
Badlllo 
Barrett 
Begich 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Blaggl 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bow 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhlU,  N.C. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Burton 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Carey.  N.T. 
Carlson 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clay 

Collins,  ni. 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Cotter 
Ootighlln 
Curlln 
Danlelson 
Davis,  B.C. 
Davis,  Wis. 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Denholm 
Dent 

Derwlnski 
Dlggs 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Dow 

Downing 
Drinan 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Dwyer 

Edwards,  Calif. 
Eilberg 
Erlenbom 
Esch 

Evans.  Colo. 
Evins.  Tenn. 


Fascell 

Flndley 

Flood 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Porsythe 

Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 

Frenzel 

Prey 

Fuqua 

Garmatz 

Oaydos 

Olalmo 

Ooldwater 

Gonzalez 

Orasso 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Orlfflths 

Grover 

Gubser 

Halpern 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harrington 

Harsha 

Harvey 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Heinz 

Helstoski 

Ricks.  Mass. 

Hicks,  Wash. 

Hogan 

Hollfield 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Kartb 

Kastenmeier 

Keating 

Keith 

Kemp 

King 

Koch 

KuykendaU 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lent 

Link 

Lloyd 

Long,  Md. 

Lujan 

McClory 

MoCloskey 

McClure 

McCoUlster 

McCormack 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McSwen 
McFaU 
McKevltt 


McKlnney 
Mallery 
Mann 
.  Martin 
Mathlas,  Calif. 
Mayne 
Mazzoll 
Meeds 
Melcher 
MlUer,  Ohio 
MlUs.  Ark. 
Mlnlsh 
Mink 
MltcheU 
Monagan 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morse 
Mosher 
Murphy,  lU. 
Murphy,  N.T. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzi 
Nelsen 
NU 
Obey 
O'Hara 
O'Konski 
O-NeiU 
Patten 
Felly 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pike 
Poff 

Preyer.  N.C. 
Price,  m. 
Pucinskl 
Qulllen 
Rangel 
Rees 
Reld 
Reuss 
Riegle 

Roblson,  N.T. 
Rodlno 
Roe 
Rogers 
Roncalio 
Hooney,  N.T. 
Rooney.  Pa. 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Roush 
Roy 
Roybal 
Ruppe 
Ryan 
Baylor 
Schneebeli 
Schwengel 
Sebelius 
Shipley 
Shoup 
Shrlver 
Bikes 
Slsk 
Skubltz 
Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 
Smith.  Iowa 
Smith.  N.T. 
Springer 
Staggers 
Stanton. 
J.  WUllam 


Steed 

Winn 

Steele 

Vander  Jagt 

Wolff 

Steiger,  WU. 

Vanlk 

Wright 

Stratton 

Vlgorlto 

Wyatt 

SuUivan 

Waldie 

Wydler 

Symington 

Ware 

Wylie 

Talcott 

White 

Wyman 

Teague,  Calif. 

Whitehurst 

Tates 

Thompaon,  N.J.  WldnaU 

Toung,  Fla. 

Thomson,  WU 

.  Wiggins 

Zablocki 

Thone 

WUllams 

Zion 

Tleman 

Wilson.  Bob 
NATS— 66 

Zwach 

Abbitt 

Qettys 

Price,  Tex. 

Abemethy 

Goodimg 

PurceU 

Andrews.  Ala. 

Grlffln 

Rarick 

Archer 

Gross 

Robinson,  Va. 

Ashbrook 

Hagan 

Rousselot 

Baker 

Haley 

Rimnels 

Baring 

HaU 

Ruth 

Belcher 

Hammer- 

Satterfield 

Blackbtu-n 

schmidt 

Scherle 

BrInkley 

Hubert 

Scott 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Henderson 

Snyder 

Bvirke,  Fla. 

HuU 

Spence 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Landnim 

Steiger.  Ariz. 

Byron 

Lennon 

Stephens 

CabeU 

McMUlan 

Stuckey 

Clawson,  Dsl 

Mahon 

Taylor 

Colmer 

Mathls,  Oa. 

T'eague,  Tex. 

Daniel,  Va. 

Michel 

Terry 

Davis,  Ga. 

Mills.  Md. 

Thompson,  Ga 

Devine 

Mlzell 

Waggonner 

Dom 

Montgomery 

Whltten 

Fisher 

Flynt 

PoweU 

NOT  VOTINO- 

-103 

Anderson, 

Fish 

Mollohan 

Tenn. 

Flowers 

Moss 

BeU 

Foley 

Nichols 

Betts 

Ford. 

Patman 

Bevlll 

William  D. 

Pepper 

Blester 

Fountain 

Pickle 

Bingham 

Fulton 

Plrnie 

Blanton 

Gallflanakis 

Poage 

Blatnlk 

Gallagher 

Podell 

Brademas 

Gibbons 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Oude 

Quie 

Caflery 

Hanna 

Railsback 

Camp 

Hastings 

Randall 

Carney 

HUlls 

Rhodes 

Carter 

Hungate 

Roberts 

ChappeU 

Hunt 

St  Germain 

Chisholm 

Jarman 

Sandman 

Clark 

Jonas 

Bar  banes 

Cleveland 

Jones.  Ala. 

Scheuer 

Collier 

Jones,  N.C. 

Schmltz 

Collins,  Tex. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Seiberllng 

Corman 

Kazen 

Stanton. 

Crane 

Kee 

James  V. 

Cvilver 

Kluczynskl 

Stokes 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Landgrebe 

Stubblefleld 

de  la  Garza 

Long.  La. 

Udall 

Delliims 

McKay 

Van  Deerltn 

Dennis 

Macdonald. 

Veysey 

Dickinson 

Mass. 

Wampler 

Dowdy 

Madden 

Whalen 

Dulski 

MalUiard 

Whalley 

Eckhardt 

Matsunaga 

Wilson, 

Edmondson 

MetcaUe 

Charles  H. 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Mlkva 

Tatron 

Edwards,  La. 

Miller,  Calif. 

Toung,  Tex. 

Eshleman 

Mlnshall 

So  the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  annoimced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Hi.  Mlkva  and  Mr.  MlUer  of  California  for, 
with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  against. 

Mrs.  Chisholm  and  Mr.  Daniels  of  New 
Jersey  for,  with  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina 
against. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin  and  Mr.  Moes  for,  with  Mr. 
Fountain  against. 

Mr.  Stokes  and  Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  for, 
with  Mr.  Roberts  against. 

Mr.  Brademas  and  Mr.  Foley  for,  with  Mr. 
BevlU  against. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  and  Mr.  Fulton  for,  with 
Mr.  Chappell  against. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Hanna  for, 
with  Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  against. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  and  Mr. 
Tatron  for,  with  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas  against. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  and  Mr.  Podell  for,  with 
Mr.  Nichols  against. 


Mr.  Hunt  and  Mr.  Oude  for,  with  Mr. 
Flowers  against. 

Mr.  Blester  and  Mr.  Quie  for,  with  Mr. 
Schmltz  against. 

Mr.  Sandman  and  Mr.  Eshleman  for,  with 
Mr.  Camp  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania  vrlth  Mr. 
Rhodes. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Carney  with  Mr.  Whalen. 

ISx.  Hungate  with  Mr.  Hillis. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Cleveland. 

ISx.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Jonas. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Pimie. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Betts. 

Mr.  Randall  with  Mr.  Wampler. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  BeU. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  RaUsback. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  MaUliard. 

Mr.  Dulski  with  Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  WUllam  D.  Ford  with  Mr.  Veysey. 

Mr.  Mollohan  with  Mr.  MlnshaU. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  with  Mr.  McKay. 

Mr.  Kazen  with  Mr.  Dellums. 

Mr.  Young  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Collier. 

Mr.  Scheuer  with  Mr.  Oallflanakls. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr.  Fish. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Dennis. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Sarbanes  with  Mr.  Eckhardt. 

Mr.  Oallagher  with  Mr.  Edmondson. 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Landgrebe. 

Mr.  Seiberllng  with  Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Jarman. 

Mr.  Caffery  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Gibbons  with  Mr.  de  la  Oarza. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded.  The  title  was  amend- 
ed so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  to  extend  the 
life  of  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights, 
to  expand  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mission to  include  discrimination  be- 
cause of  sex,  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Commission,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bills  S.  2713  and  H.R.  12652. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LAND  TRANSFER  TO  THE  STATE  OP 
TENNESSEE 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
9676)  to  authorize  the  conveyance  of 
certain  lands  of  the  United  States  to  the 
State  of  Tennessee  for  the  use  of  the 
University  of  Tennessee,  as  amended. 

The  Ckrk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  9676 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tliat  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  convey,  without  con- 
sideration, to  the  State  of  Tennessee  for  the 
use  of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  Knox 
County,  Tennessee,  all  right,  title,  and  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  in  and  to  the  real 
property  referred  to  as  the  United  States  Cot- 
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ton  Field  Station,  Knox  County.  Tenn  sesee. 
containing  90.45  acres,  more  or  leas,  more 
speclflcally  described  in  section  2  of  tbU  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  real  property  referred  to  b  i  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  Is  more  specif  cally 
described  as  follows: 

Beginning  at  a  point  In  the  forks  of  Tl  pton 
Pike  and  the  new  road,  the  southwest  «  mer 
of  a  tract  of  land  conveyed  by  J.  H.  Lew  Is  to 
Harriet  H.  Lay  by  deed  dated  Januar;'  18, 
1932.  and  registered  In  Deed  Book  619,  page 
468.  In  the  Register's  Office  of  Knox  Cot  inty, 
Tennessee;  thence  with  the  center  of  the 
Tipton  Pike  south  63  degrees  30  minutes  west 
964  feet  to  a  point  In  the  center  of  said  ]  ilke; 
thence  with  same  south  66  degree)  30 
minutes  west  363  feet  to  a  point  In  the  c(  ater 
of  said  pike;  a  comer  of  the  tract  of  lan(  Is  of 
Hall  and  Gibson;  thence  with  the  lan(  s  of 
said  Hall,  north  27  degrees  26  minutes  vest 
1 .867  feet  to  the  center  of  the  main  llx  e  of 
the  Southern  Railway,  north  31  degrees,  east 
1.965  feet  to  a  point  at  the  Intersectlc  i  of 
said  main  line  and  spur  track  thereof;  th  ince 
with  said  spur  track  north  33  degre^  48 
minutes  east  116  feet;  north  35  d( 
minutes  east  258  feet;  north  48  d( 
minutes  east  276  feet  to  the  center  of 
road;  thence  with  said  old  road  south 
grees  45  minutes  east  957  feet;  south  1 
grees  45  minutes  east  1.261  feet  to  a  poi 
the  Junction  of  said  old  road  and 
road  and  a  lane  leading  east  tberefi 
thence  with  said  new  road  south  10  dei 
50  minutes  east  875  feet  to  the  begin^ng, 
containing  90.46  acres,  more  or  less. 

Sxc.  3.  The  real  property  conveyed  jur- 
suant  to  this  Act  shall  be  used  conalsl  ent 
with  the  purposes  of  the  University  of  1  en- 
nessee.  Including  but  not  limited  to,  the  j  ro- 
motlon  of  the  breeding  of  livestock  (Includ- 
ing the  right  to  lease  such  property  for  s  ich 
purposes  to  East  Tennessee  Artificial  Breed- 
ers Association,  or  to  any  other  nonpi  oflt 
organlzaUon  chartered  by  the  State  of  1  wx- 
nessee). 

Sec.  4.  The  University  of  Tennessee  a  lall 
pay  the  cost  of  such  surveys  as  may  be  r  ec- 
essary  to  carry  out  this  Act  and  shall  beai  all 
other  expenses  in  connection  with  the  pre  pa- 
ration  and  recording  of  the  legal  docunu  nts 
necessary  to  carry  out  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  le- 
manded? 

Mr.  TEAQUE  of  California.  At. 
Speaker,  I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objectior ,  a 
second   will   be   considered   as   orde:ed. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  i  ur- 
pose  of  this  bill,  H.R.  9676,  Is  to  au- 
thorize and  direct  the  Secretary  of  \g- 
rlculture  to  convey,  without  consldt  ra- 
tion, to  the  State  of  Tennessee,  for  the 
use  of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  all 
right,  title,  and  interests  of  the  On  ted 
States  in  and  to  real  prorerty  referred 
to  as  the  U.S.  Cotton  Field  Station,  lo- 
cated in  Knox  County,  Tcnn.  It  wculd 
require  that  the  property  be  used  ti  a 
manner  that  Is  consistent  with  the  par- 
poses  of  the  university,  speclflcally  in- 
cluding its  purpose  to  promote  the  bre  sd- 
ing  of  livestock.  The  bill  would  also  sse- 
clfically  authorize  the  university  to  le  ise 
the  property  to  the  East  Tennessee  A  tl- 
flcial  Breeders  Association,  or  any  ot  ler 
nonprofit  organization  chartered  by  he 
State  of  Tennessee,  for  breeding  pur- 
poses. There  are  about  90  acres  involv  Jd. 

Since  January  29,  1935,  the  tract  of 
land  Included  In  this  bill  was  owned  by 
the  UJ3.  Department  of  Agriculture.  It 
was  used  by  the  Department  as  a  cot  ;on 
field  station  until  1968,  and  on  Septf  m- 
ber  23,  1970,  was  reported  as  "exctss" 


property.  General  Services  Administra- 
tion accepted  the  property  on  March  3, 
1971,  and  assumed  full  responsibility  on 
April  1,  1972. 

Since  the  land  has  been  transferred  to 
the  General  Services  Administration  the 
bill  was  amended  to  authorize  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  Admin- 
istration to  convey  the  property  in  ques- 
tion. 

During  the  hearings  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Department  Operations  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  which 
were  held  on  December  15, 1971,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee  assured  the  subcom- 
mittee that  the  property  would  be  used 
for  very  valuable  public  use.  The  com- 
mittee found  that  not  only  would  a  live- 
stock breeding  facility  be  of  benefit  to 
the  State  of  Tennessee,  but  also  would  be 
of  great  benefit  to  the  entire  region  and 
eventually  to  producers  and  consumers 
throughout  the  Nation.  It  was  also  felt 
that  the  imlverslty  could  use  portions 
of  this  tract  for  other  university  uses 
as  well. 

The  General  Services  Administration 
opix>sed  the  transfer  as  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple but  did  not  offer  any  concrete  al- 
ternative use.  Accordingly,  the  subcom- 
mittee unanimously  approved  the  bill  as 
did  the  full  committee. 

As  to  the  amount  of  money  involved, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
U.S.  Government  paid  $6,000  for  the 
property  when  it  was  pujxhased  in  1935. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  spent 
$40,665  on  subsequent  Improvements, 
making  a  total  Investment  of  $46,665. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  inasmuch  as 
in  my  oflacial  capacity  as  chairman  of 
the  minority  objectors  to  the  Consent 
Calendar.  I  did  ask  that  this  bUl  be  put 
over  without  prejudice.  I  want  to  say  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  lucid  state- 
ment, and  I  have  three  questions.  No.  1, 
If  the  gentleman  stated  it,  I  failed  to  per- 
ceive why  this  should  not  go  through 
the  regular  GSA  routine  of  priorities 
for  assignment  of  Federal  surplus  prop- 
erties, since  the  University  of  Tennessee 
would  have  the  very  highest  priority,  sec- 
ond only  to  the  Federal  agencies,  over 
anyone  else? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  The  University  of  Ten- 
nessee has  an  urgent  need  for  the  land. 
It  was  the  belief  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  that  by  this  measure  the 
area  agriculture,  as  well  as  general  in- 
dustry of  agriculture,  would  keep  the  use 
of  this  property  and  not  have  some  other 
entity  that  would  be  less  effective,  in 
terms  of  agricultural  use,  and  less  needy 
than  the  University  of  Tennessee  might 
have. 

The  gentleman  from  Teimessee  (B4r. 
Duncan)  may  have  an  explanation  in 
addition  to  this,  and  If  he  does.  I  will  be 
glad  to  yield  to  him  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  HALL.  If  the  gentleman  will  con- 
tinue to  yield  for  the  other  questions,  I 
will  say  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
has  met  with  me  and  supplied  In  writing, 
part  of  the  answers  to  this  question  in 
the  hopes  It  could  go  through  on  the  Con- 
sent Calendar. 


However,  one  of  the  criteria  agreed  to 
by  the  entire  House  on  the  Consent 
Calendar  is  that  bills  must  not  only  be 
imanlmously  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee and  also  less  than  $1  million,  but  alao 
have  favorable  departmental  reports. 

That  leads  to  my  second  question,  be- 
fore the  gentleman  from  Texas  yields  to 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee.  I  do  un- 
derstand from  reading  the  report  that 
there  are  adverse  departmental  reports. 
Is  this  true? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  On  that  I  can  answer 
the  gentleman's  question.  There  is,  as  a 
matter  of  procedure.  Inasmuch  as  this 
pix^ierty  had  been  declared  surplus,  and 
the  General  Services  Administration  had 
assumed  some  degree  of  Jurisdiction  over 
it,  I  understand  as  a  matter  of  principle 
or  a  matter  of  course  that  GSA  formally 
opposes  any  transfer  out  of  their  Juris- 
diction, but  they  did  not  make  any  actual 
material  objection.  The  property  has 
been  declared  surplus.  There  was  no  true 
significant  objection  to  the  transfer.  GSA 
made  no  alternative  suggestions  regard- 
ing the  use  of  the  property. 

Mr.  HALL.  Regardless  of  the  GSA  "at- 
titude," the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
favors  this  transfer,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  By  a  unanimous  vote; 
yes. 

Mr.  HALL.  May  I  ask,  finally,  why 
should  not  this  exchange  be  at  fair  mar- 
ket value,  Instead  of  an  outright  gift 
from  the  taxpayers'  possessions? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  A  good  question.  This 
procedure  follows  the  policy  of  most  com- 
mittee actions  with  which  I  am  familiar, 
when  another  Federal  or  State  govern- 
mental agency  Is  Involved.  The  bene- 
ficiary here  is  a  State  imlverslty.  which 
certaL-ily  is  a  nonprofit  institution,  and 
it  will  be  used  for  a  nonprofit  purpose. 
This  practice  has  been  found  to  be  in  the 
general  best  interests  of  the  Nation.  We 
thought  there  would  be  more  good  ac- 
complished if  the  property  were  used  for 
named  purposes. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Is  this 
transfer  in  the  nature  of  a  transfer  of 
property  from  GSA  to  the  University  of 
Tennessee  or  to  the  State  of  Tennessee? 

Mt.  PURCELL.  The  transfer  would  be 
from  the  UJ3.  Government.  The  property 
has  been  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  although 
G6A  technically  has  taken  over  the  use 
of  it.  It  would  be  transferred  from  the 
U.S.  Government  to  the  University  of 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Did  the 
State  of  Tennessee  intercede  at  all  on 
this  transfer  of  prt^erty? 

Mr.  PURCEUjb  I  am  not  aware  of  it. 
if  it  did.  The  representative  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee  m>peared  before  the 
committee.  There  was  no  representative 
of  the  State  as  such,  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Bfr.  DUNCAN.  Bir.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PURCEUj.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  The  transfer  would  be 
to  the  State  of  Tennessee.  Of  course,  the 
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University  of  Tennessee  Is  an  arm.  of 
the  State.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture would  transfer  this  to  the  State 
of  Tennessee  for  use  by  the  University  of 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  The  State 
did  cooperate  and  ask  for  the  property 
from  the  Federal  Government  for  the  use 
of  the  University  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  The  State  has  a  pro- 
gram and  Is  providing  thousands  of  dol- 
lars to  set  up  this  artificial  breeding  fa- 
cility with  other  facilities  of  the  iml- 
verslty. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  I  should 
like  to  compliment  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  and  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
on  what  I  believe  is  a  very  fine  transfer 
of  property  to  a  university  of  a  State  for 
educational  purposes. 

I  have  been  trying  for  the  past  3^ 
years  to  get  the  CJeneral  Services  Ad- 
ministration to  assist  in  transferring  200 
acres  in  my  district  for  the  health  and 
education  and  recreational  use  of  citi- 
zens in  my  district.  The  property  was 
formerly  known  as  Miller  Field  on  Staten 
Island.  Instead,  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration is  persisting  in  going 
through  with  a  land  transfer  for  a  ram- 
shackle hotel  in  downtown  Washington, 
and  the  city  of  New  York  and  the  State 
of  New  York  will  not  even  help  the  local 
people  ask  for  this  property  that  has 
been  public  property  for  the  past  80 
years. 

I  should  like  to  compliment  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Tennessee  and  also  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  from  Tennessee  and 
also  the  Members  of  Congress  from  Texas 
for  assisting  a  conununity  to  benefit  from 
lands  that  are  public  lands  and  that  will 
be  certainly  dedicated  to  a  public  pur- 
pose, whereas  in  the  district  In  which 
I  am  located  they  are  going  for  a  spe- 
cial and  private  interest. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  I  correctly  understand 
that  there  Is  no  reverter  clause  in  the 
bUl? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  In  the  deed,  or  in  the 
bUl? 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  other  words,  if  this 
nonprofit  institution,  which  would  be  the 
beneficiary  of  the  transaction,  should 
not  use  it  for  that  purpose,  or  abandon 
it  at  sometime  in  the  future,  there  is  no 
provision  for  its  reversion  back  to  the 
Federal  Government? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  For  the  answer  to  that 
I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee, in  whose  district  this  is  located. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  The  university  repre- 
sentative at  the  hearing  indicated  and 
said  that  they  would  have  no  objection 
to  a  reverter  clause  In  the  transfer.  Of 
course,  the  bill  itself  sets  out  it  will  be 
used  consistent  with  purposes  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee.  There  is  no  objec- 
tion to  a  reverter  clause  being  placed  in 
the  deed. 

Mr.  OR06S.  I  would  have  liked  to  have 
been  assured  that  there  is  a  reverter 
clause  in  it. 

Let  me  ask  this  question:  Why  should 
this  cost  the  Federal  Government,  as  I 


understand  it  does  on  page  2  of  the  re- 
port. $130,000? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Tills  is  the  appraised 
value  of  the  property.  There  is  no  new 
money  of  any  kind  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment going  into  it.  The  Government  has 
spent  about  $46,600  over  a  period  of  over 
30  years.  They  paid  $6,000  for  the  prop- 
erty and  paid  the  balance  for  improve- 
ment, but  there  is  no  new  money  of  the 
Government  going  into  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then,  the  gentleman  is 
sasrlng  there  is  no  additional  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government  as  a  result  of  this 
legislation? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  There  is  no  additional 
cost  to  the  Federal  Government  as  a 
result  of  this  biU. 

tMx.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  support  this  bill  and  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Dttncah). 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
22  of  this  year,  HJl.  9676  was  reported 
favorably  to  the  House  by  the  unanimous 
consent  of  a  full  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

This  bill  is  a  land  conveyance  measure 
which  provides  that  the  property  con- 
veyed pursuant  to  this  act  shall  be  solely 
for  educational  and  other  purposes  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Tennessee,  including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to,  the  promotion  of  the  breeding  of 
livestock.  This  Includes  the  right.  If  the 
University  so  desires,  to  lease  the  prop- 
erty for  this  purpose. 

The  committee  report  recognized  that 
the  public  Interest  would  be  served 
through  passage  of  this  bill  when  it 
stated: 

The  University  of  Tennessee  demonstrated 
to  the  Committee  that  It  would  and  could 
put  this  property  to  a  very  valuable  public 
use.  The  Committee  found  that  not  only 
would  a  livestock  breeding  faculty  be  of 
benefit  to  the  state  of  Tennessee,  but  also 
would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  entire  region 
and  eventually  to  producers  and  consumers 
throughout  the  nation. 

The  State  of  Tennessee  and  its  uni- 
versity have  employed  their  technical 
and  managerial  resources  to  plan  for  the 
most  valuable  and  productive  use  of  this 
land.  I  am  convinced  that  as  a  result  the 
Congress  in  years  to  come  will  point  with 
pride  to  the  benefits  derived  by  the  pub- 
lic through  the  conveyance  of  this 
property. 

lliis  bill  will  include  a  reverter  clause 
in  the  conveyance  deed  so  that  if  the  land 
were  used  for  something  other  than  pub- 
lic purposes  by  the  university.  It  would 
revert  back  to  the  United  States. 

Our  future  is  tied  to  the  availability 
and  proper  use  of  our  land.  HJl.  9676 
makes  land  available  to  our  citizens  in  a 
way  which- will  bear  fruit  for  future  gen- 
erations. Your  favorable  vote  today  will 
help  Insure  that  well  planned  land  use  is 
the  key  to  America's  future  growth. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  vot- 
ing against  this  legislation  today  not  be- 
cause I  do  not  believe  it  seeks  to  achieve 
a  legitimate  purpose,  but  ra*her  hecause 
it  authorizes  a  transfer  of  land  to  the 
university  of  Tennessee  without  an  ade- 
quate determination  whether  there  are 
other  potential  applicants  who  might 
make  better  use  of  the  property. 


The  committee  report  indicates  that 
while  the  land  Involved  has  been  declared 
excess,  it  has  not  been  declared  sur- 
plus. Had  the  latter  declaration  been 
made,  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  would  have  been  in  a 
position  to  determine  whether  there 
were  other  qualified  applicants.  Enact- 
ment of  this  bill  precludes  that  process 
and  clearly  gives  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee an  unfair  advantage. 

We  in  Congress  usually  place  great 
emphasis  on  open,  competitive  bidding 
for  Federal  contracts  and  property.  That 
principle  should  be  applied  in  this  case, 
and  since  the  bill  before  us  contradicts 
that  principle,  I  am  voting  against  It. 

The  SPEIAKKR.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Itfr.  Purcell),  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  HJR. 
9676,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of  or- 
der that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  319,  nays  9,  not  voting  105,  as 
follows: 

[Roll  No.  182] 
TEAS— 319 


Abbitt 

Chappell 

Grasso 

Abemetby 

Clancy 

Gray 

Abourezk 

Clausen, 

Qreen,  Oreg. 

Adams 

DonH. 

Oreen.Pa. 

Addabbo 

Clawson,  Del 

Orlffln 

Alexander 

Clay 

Orunttas 

Anderson, 

CoUlns.  111. 

Orover 

Calif. 

Colmer 

Gubaer 

Anderson,  lU. 

Conable 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Conte 

Haley 

Andrews. 

Conyers 

Halpem 

N.Dak. 

Cotter 

HamUton 

Annunzlo 

Coughlin 

Hammer- 

Archer 

Crane 

Bchmldt 

Arends 

Ciu-im 

Hanley 

Ashley 

Daniel.  Va. 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Aspln 

Danielson 

Harrington 

Asplnall 

Davis,  Oa. 

Harsha 

Baker 

Davis.  B.C. 

Harvey 

Baring 

Davis,  Wis. 

Hathaway 

Barrett 

Delaney 

Beg;ich 

Dellenback 

Hays 

Belcher 

DenhoUn 

Hubert 

Bennett 

Dent 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Bergland 

Derwinskl 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Biaggl 

Devlne 

Heinz 

Blackburn 

Dlggs 

Helstoskl 

Blatnlk 

DlngeU 

Henderson 

Boggs 

Donohue 

Hicks,  MasL 

Boland 

Dom 

Hicks.  Wash. 

Boiling 

Dow 

Hogan 

Bow 

Downing 

Hollfleld 

Brasco 

Drlnan 

Horton 

Bray 

Duncan 

Hosmer 

BrlnUey 

du  Pont 

Howard 

Brooks 

Edwards.  Calif 

HuU 

Broomfleld 

EUberg 

Hutchinson 

Brotzman 

Erlenborn 

ichord 

Brown.  Mich. 

Evtins.  Cclo. 

Jacobs 

Brown.  Ohio 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 

Pascell 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Plndley 

Jonas 

Bucb&n&n 

Fisher 

Karth 

Burke.  Fla. 

Flood 

Kastenmeler 

Burke,  Mass. 

Flynt 

Keating 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

.  tteith 

Bvirllson,  Mo. 

F.r-;.,t»:e 

Kemp 

Burton 

Prellnffhuysen 

Kin; 

Byrnss,  Wis. 

Prsnzel 

Koch 

Byron 

Prey 

Kuj-kendall 

CabeU 

Puqua 

Kyi 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Gtrmatz 

Kyros 

Carlson 

Gavds 

Landrum 

Casey.  Tex. 

Oiaimo 

Latta 

Ceaerberg 

Ooldwater 

Legg-tt 

Celler 

Gcnzalez 

Lpnn  n 

Chsmlierlain 

Doodling 

Lent 
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Link 

Uoyd 

Long,  Md. 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McClure 

McColllster 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDjnald, 

Mlcb. 
McBwen 
McFall 
McKevltt 
McKlnney 
McMillan 
Mahon 
Mallary 
Martin 

Maihlas,  Calif. 
MathlA,  Qa. 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Mel  Cher 
Mlcbel 
Miller.  Ohio 
Mills.  Ark. 
Mills.  Md. 
Mlnlsh 
Mink 
Mitchell 
MlzeU 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morse 
Mosher 
Murphy.  111. 
Murphy.  N.Y. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelaen 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O'Konskl 

O'Neill 

Passman 

Patten 


Abzug 
Ash  brook 
BadlUo 


PeUy 

Perkins 

PettU 

Peyser 

Pike 

Poff 

Powell 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Price.  lU. 

Price,  Tex. 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Rallsback 

Rangel 

Rarlck 

Rees 

Reld 

Reuss 

RIegle 

Robinson,  Va. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Rouaselot 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Scbwengel 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

NAT*— 8 

Oross 

Hall 

Mann 
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Smith,  Io«  K 

Smith,  N.l . 

Snyder 

Spence 

Springer 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

J.  WUllMl 
Steed 
Steele 

Stelger,  Ails. 
Stelger,  W^. 
Stratton 
Btuckey 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor 

Teague.  C^l^ 
Teague,  Tef . 
Terry 
Thorn  peon  JOa . 
Thomson,  wis. 
Thone  I 
Tleman  I 
Ullman  | 
Vander  Jagtl 
Vanlk  I 

Vlgorlto       I 
Waggonner 
Waldle 
Ware 
White 
Whltehurat 
Whitten 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wllaon,  Bol; 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
WyUe 
Wyman 
Tates 
Toung,  Fla 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


1 


Roblson,  N 
Ryan 
Smith.  <Mi  r. 
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Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Bell 
Betts 
BevlU 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blanton 
Brademas 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Caffery 
Camp 
Carney 
Carter 
Chlsholm 
Clark 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Collins.  Tex. 
Corman 
Culver 
Daniels.  N.J. 
de  la  Garza 
Dellums 
Dennis 
Dickinson 
D  jwdy 
Diilskl 
Dwyer 
Eckhardt 
EJmondson 
E:lwards.  Ala. 
Edwards.  La. 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Pish 
Flowera 


Foley 
Pord. 

William  O. 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Fulton 
Oall&anakls 
Qallagher 
Gettys 
Gibbons 
Gude 
Hanna 

Hansen.  Wash. 
Hastings 
Hlllls 
Hungate 
Hunt 
Jarman 
Jones.  Ala. 
Jones.  N.C. 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Kazen 
Kee 

Kluczynskl 
LanJgrebe 
Long.  La. 
McCormack 
McKay 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Madden 
Mallllard 
Matsunaga 
Mazzoll 
MetcaUe 
Mlkva 
MUler,  Cam. 


Mlnshall 

MoUohan 

Moss 

Nichols 

Patman 

Pepper 

Pickle 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Podell 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Randall 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

St  Germain 

Sarbanes 

Scheuer 

Schmltz 

Selberllng 

Stanton. 

James  V. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stubblefleld 
Thompson,  I^J. 
Udall 

Van  Decrlln 
Veysey 
Wampler 
Whalen 
Whalley 
Widnall 
Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Yatron 
Young.  Tex. 


So  (two-thirds  having  voted  In  faior 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  a  id 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed.         J 

The  Clerk  announced  the  followmg 
pairs:  j 


Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Widnall. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  with  Mr.  Ouda. 

Mr.  BevlU  with  Mr.  Dlcklnaon. 

Mr.  Moea  with  Mr.  MatlUud. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Mlnshall. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  WUson  with  Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  with  Mr.  Blester. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Schmltz. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Mazzoll  with  Mr.  HiUU. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Betts. 

Mr.  Flowers  with  Mr.  Pish. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Oettys  with  Mr.  Camp. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford  with  Mrs.  Chlsholm. 

Mr.  Podell  with  Mr.  Metcalfe. 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr.  Htint. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Collier. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Long 
of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Veysey. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mis. 
Dwyer. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr.  Wampler. 

Mr.  Yatron  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  Young  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Collins  of 
Texas. 

Mr.  Dulskl  with  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Fountain  with  Mr.  Dennis. 

Mr.  Fulton  with  Mr.  Landgrebe. 

Mr.  Randall  with  Mr.  Plrnle. 

Mr.  MoUohan  with  Mr.  Whalen. 

Mr.  Mlkva  with  Mr.  Dellums. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  WhaUey. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Kee. 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Kazen. 

Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr.  Scheuer. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Bing- 
ham. 

Mr.  Caffery  with  Mr.  Miller  of  CaUfomla. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  UdaU. 

Mr.  St  Oermaln  with  Mr.  Sarbanes. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Selberllng. 

Mr.  de  la  Garza  with  Mr.  Edmondson. 

1ST.  Fraser  with  Mr.  Eckhardt. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Gallflanakls. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  McKay. 

Mr.  Gibbons  with  Mr.  McCormack. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Jarman. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


HH.  13334 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  S  legislative  days  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  bill  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TREASURY    DEPARTMENT 
POSITIONS 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bUl  (H.R.  13334)  to  establish  certain 
positions  in  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury, to  fix  the  compensation  for  those 
positions,  and  for  other  purposes,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  resul  as  follows: 


Be  it  enucted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repreaentativea  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Cangreaa  aaaembled,  That  (a)  so 
much  of  the  Act  of  February  17,  1922,  as 
amended,  as  relates  to  the  Under  Secretary, 
and  the  Under  Secretary  for  Monetary  Affairs, 
in  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  (31  UJ3.C. 
sees.  ICXM  and  1005),  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"There  shaU  be  in  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  a  Deputy  Secretary,  an  Under  Sec- 
retary, and  an  Under  Secretary  for  Mone- 
tary Affairs,  each  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  They  shall  perform  such 
duties  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. The  President  may,  in  appointing  the 
Under  Secretary,  designate  Mt^  as 
'Counselor'. 

"The  Deputy  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  In 
case  of  the  death,  resignation,  absence,  or 
sickness  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
shall  perform  the  duties  of  the  Secretary  un- 
tU  a  successor  is  appointed  or  such  absence 
or  sickness  shall  cease." 

(b)  There  shaU  be  In  the  Department  ol 
the  Treasury  two  Deputy  Under  Secretaries 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate. They  shall  perform  such  duties  In  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  Presi- 
dent may,  in  i^ipointing  any  Dieputy  Under 
Secretary,  designate  him  as  "Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury".  Any  person  desig- 
nated as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
under  the  preceding  sentence  shall  not  be 
taken  into  account  In  applying  section  234 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (81 
U.S.C.  sec.  1008) . 

(c)  Section  234  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended  (31  U.S.C.  sec.  lOOfi) ,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "four"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "five". 

(d)  Section  3  of  Reorganization  Plan  Num- 
bered 26  of  1950  (64  Stat.  1280)  Is  hereby 
repealed. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  6313  of  title  6  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  Inserting 
as  paragraph  (6)  the  following: 

"(6)   Deputy  Secretary  of  the  Treasury." 

(b)  Paragraph  (10)  of  section  5314  of  such 
title  5  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(10)  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (or 
Counselor) ." 

(c)  Section  6315  of  such  title  6  Is  amended 
as  follows: 

(1)  By  striking  "(4)"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (23)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"(5)". 

(2)  By  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

"(96)  Deputy  Under  Secretaries  of  the 
Treasury  (or  Assistant  Secretaries  of  the 
Treasury)   (2)." 

(d)  Section  6316  of  such  title  5  is  amended 
by  striking  out  paragraphs  (28)  and  (64). 

Sic.  3.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  section,  this  Act  shaU  take  effect  on  its 
date  of  enactment. 

(b)  Any  officer  holding  an  office  when  this 
Act  takes  effect  shall  not  be  required  to  be 
reappointed  to  such  office  by  reason  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  Subsection  (d)  of 
the  first  section  of  this  Act  and  subsection 
(d)  of  section  a  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect 
upon  confirmation  by  the  Senate  of  Presi- 
dential appointees  to  fill  the  successor  posi- 
tions created  by  this  Act. 

(c)  Until  January  21,  1973,  no  person 
within  the  Treasury  Department  who  has 
been  occupying  a  position  under  the  Execu- 
tive Schedule  and  who  Is  hereafter  appointed 
to  a  position  created  or  authorized  by  this 
Act  shall  receive  an  increase  In  basic  pay  by 
virtue  of  such  appointment. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 
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Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  the  pend- 
ing bill,  H.R.  13334,  is  to  establish  cer- 
tain positions  in  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  and  to  fix  the  compensation  for 
those  positions.  The  bill  deals  exclusively 
with  official  positions  in  the  Treasury 
Department,  and  its  enactment  has  t>een 
requested  by  that  Department. 

Specifically,  the  principal  feature  of 
this  bill  would  create  a  new  position  of 
Deputy  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  be 
classified  as  a  level  n  position  in  the  ex- 
ecutive schedule.  The  incumb«it  of  this 
position  would  be  the  Acting  Secretary  in 
the  absence  or  disability  of  the  Secretary. 
This  is  consistent  with  proposals  made  by 
the  President  for  other  departments.  This 
new  position  would  be  filled  by  appoint- 
ment by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Additionally,  the  proposed  legislation 
would  provide  that:  first,  the  President 
in  appointing  an  individual  to  the  pres- 
ent level  m  position  of  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury'  may  designate  such  in- 
dividual 'Counselor";  second,  the  pres- 
ent position  of  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Administration  is  to  be  filled  in  the  fu- 
ture by  Presidential  appointment  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, rather  than  as  at  present  by  appoint- 
ment of  the  Secretary  with  the  approval 
of  the  President;  and  third,  two  other 
Treasury  positions  now  filled  by  appoint- 
ment by  the  Secretary  are  to  be  filled 
in  the  future  by  appointment  by  the 
President  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  These  latter  posi- 
tions will  be  entitled  Deputy  Under  Sec- 
retary of  the  Tretisury,  or.  at  the  option 
of  the  President,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  and  will  replace  the  cur- 
rent positions  of  Deputy  Under  Secre- 
tary for  Monetary  Affairs  and  Special 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary  for  Congres- 
sional Relations. 

The  proposed  legislation  recognizes  the 
increasing  importance  of  some  of  the  top 
Treasury  positions,  and  the  inadequacy 
of  the  amount  of  support  available  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Secretary 
Connally  has  said  that  he  needs  these 
top-level  positions  to  be  able  to  properly 
perform  his  duties  as  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  There  has  been  no  change  in 
top-level  Treasury  positions  for  several 
years,  and  in  many  instances  its  positions 
are  below  the  levels  of  other  major  cabi- 
net positions.  In  the  meantime,  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  have  steadily  increased. 

It  is  provided  imder  the  bill  that  no 
Treasury  employee  occupying  a  position 
under  the  executive  schedule  is  to  receive 
an  increase  in  basic  pay  by  virtue  of  being 
appointed  to  any  of  these  new  positions 
imtil  January  21,  1973. 

Mr.  Speaker,  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion will  strengthen  the  top-level  staff  in 
the  Treasury  Department  thus  enabling 


the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  perform 
his  duties  more  effectively  and  efficiently. 
The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  Ls 
unanimous  in  urging  its  favorable  con- 
sideration by  the  House. 

Mr.  OROSS.  Before  yielding  his  time, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  will  be  glad 
to  jrield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  means  the  addition 
of  one  top-level  official.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  wrr.Tjai  of  Arkansas.  That  is  true; 
the  bill  provides  one  new  level  II  posi- 
tion in  the  executive  schedule. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  it  means  pay  in- 
creases for  practically  all  the  top  level, 
does  it  not? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  The  gentle- 
man has  not  followed  my  statement.  I 
pointed  out  there  is  no  pay  increase  in- 
volved in  any  of  these  positions  prior 
to  January  21,  1973. 

Mr.  GROSS.  All  right.  It  still  means 
a  pay  Increase. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  The  pay  in- 
crease that  would  be  possible  for  the 
new  E)eputy  Secretary,  if  a  present  Un- 
der Secretary  is  selected,  is  from  a  job 
that  now  pays  $40,000  to  one  which  pays 
$42,500.  However,  this  increase  could  not 
go  in  until  after  January  21,  1973. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  that  implicit  in  this 
shuttling  process,  this  addition  to  the 
members  of  top-flfght  officials  in  the 
Treasury  Department — implicit  in  this 
is  pay  increases  for  practically  all  of  the 
other  top  officials. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  No. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  the  Deputy  Secre- 
tary himself. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  It  is  my  rec- 
ollection there  are  only  three  positions 
involved  where  there  would  be  an  in- 
crease in  pay  as  of  January  21,  1973. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  the  only  Justification 
for  this  is  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  says  his  officials  are  lagging 
behind? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  No.  That  is 
not  the  only  reason.  If  it  had  been  the 
reason,  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  would  not  have  reported  it.  Pres- 
ently the  Treasury  Department  is  about 
the  only  major  department  that  comes  to 
my  mind  where  there  is  no  level  II  posi- 
tion holder  who  can  serve  &s  acting  Sec- 
retary in  the  absence  or  disability  of  the 
Secretary.  They  now  have  two  Under  Sec- 
retaries, one  charged  with  responsibility 
over  monetary  matters  and  the  other 
with  responsibility  over  administration 
and  tax  matters. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  Treasury  Depart- 
ment has  been  lobbying  for  a  Federal 
Financing  Bank  which  they  claim  will 
provide  better  management  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's debts,  among  other  things. 

Is  this  beefing  up  and  salary  increase 
business  in  the  Treasury  Department  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  a  nucleus  for 
this  new  bank  that  they  would  like  to 
have  created? 

Mr.  MTT.T^t  of  Arkansas.  I  wish  to  as- 
sure the  gentleman,  as  did  Mr.  Charles 
E.  Walker  in  a  letter  to  you  dated  April 


27  that  there  is  no  connection  whatso- 
ever between  the  bill  now  pending  and 
the  administration's  proposed  legisIati(Hi 
to  establish  a  Federal  Financing  Bank, 
and  no  action  has  been  taken  on  this 
latter  proposal. 

I  can  assure  the  gentleman  that  there 
is  no  connection  between  these  two  pro- 
posals. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  point  out  some- 
thing to  the  gentleman  in  connection 
with  the  creation  of  this  new  bank  in 
the  Treasury  Department.  It  provides  for 
the  appointment  of  a  board  of  directors 
but  it  does  not  provide  for  a  single  staff- 
er, not  one.  not  even  an  executive  direc- 
tor. Where  does  the  gentleman  suppose 
they  intend  to  get  the  warm  bodies  to 
man  this  new  bank  for  financing  and 
better  mansigement  of  the  debt? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  As  the  gen- 
tleman knows,  this  bill  to  establish  a 
Federal  Financing  Bank  is  pending  in 
our  Committee  on  Ways  and  Metuis. 
However,  there  has  been  no  committee 
consideration  of  it  whatsoever. 

I  do  not  recall  anyone  in  the  admin- 
istration talking  to  me  personally  about 
it  and  urging  its  consideration. 

Frankly.  I  have  not  yet  had  an  op- 
portunity to  study  the  proposal.  How- 
ever. I  am.  sure  there  is  no  connection 
whatsoever  betweoi  that  proposal  and 
the  one  that  is  pending  before  us  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  am  glsul  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  think 
it  may  be  of  interest  to  the  gentleman 
frton  Iowa  to  recognize  that,  for  in- 
stance, what  we  are  talking  about  here 
and  what  the  administration  is  pro- 
posing is  a  new  set  up  dealing  with  debt 
management  in  a  sense,  but  no  change 
is  made  by  this  particular  legislation  in 
the  situation  as  far  as  personnel  in- 
volved in  that  management  is  concerned. 

We  do  not  make  any  change  in  the 
special  assistant  for  the  Secretary  in 
charge  of  debt  management.  That  does 
not  change. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  So,  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  this 
bill  has  no  direct  relationship  to  the 
other. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  This  bill 
has  no  direct  relationship  to  what  is  be- 
ing proposed  in  that  field  whatsoever. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  think  the 
gentleman  Is  completely  correct. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Yes,  I  yield 
further  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Now,  I  notice  that  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  said  there  was  no  "direct  con- 
nection." The  point  I  am  tryin?  to  make 
is  that  I  am  convinced  there  is  an  in- 
direct connection. 
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Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  There  1b  ho 
direct,  Indirect,  or  any  other  connect!  m 
between  these  two  proposals;  none  at  ^. 

Mr.  OROSS.  I  have  never  In  my 
seen  a  bill  that  called  for  the  creation 
a  new  banking  Institution  or  any  oi 
kind  of  institution  In  the  Federal 
emment  that  did  not  provide  for  so) 
people  to  operate  It. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  apprecl 
the  gentleman  calling  my  attention 
these  defects  in  that  proposal,  becai 
have  not  had  a  chance  to  look  at  It. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  are  being  called  u] 
to  vote  on  It  this  afternoon  and  I  st 
Insist  there  Is  a  connection  between 
two. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  The  bill  white 
we  are  being  called  upon  to  vote  Is  H.  I. 
13334  and  not  the  other  bill  to  whl«h 
reference  has  been  made. 

Mr.  OROSS.  I  wonder  why  this  bil. 
H.R.  13334,  went  to  the  Ways  and  Meai  is 
Committee? 

It  Is  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Servl(  e 
Committee  that  ordinarily  handles  legi:  - 
lation  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  That  was  n  y 
thought  when  it  came  to  our  commltt<  e 
initially.  I  thought  It  was  within  tie 
jurisdiction  of  the  Post  Office  and  Ci\  11 
Service  Committee.  However,  I  was  to  d 
by  the  Speaker,  who  presumably  soug:  it 
the  advice  of  the  Parliamentarian,  th  it 
It  was  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  our  con  i- 
mlttee. 

It  Is  now  my  imderstandlng  that  tlie 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  alwa  ^s 
handled  bills  dealing  with  top  polic:r- 
maklng  ix>sitions  in  the  Department  >f 
the  Treasury. 

Mr.  OROSS.  So.  the  Post  Office  ard 
Civil  Service  Committee  only  takes  ca:  e 
of  the  perns  and  peasants;  Is  th;,t 
correct? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  do  not  kno'  v 
about  that.  However,  I  have  heard  of  n  3 
objection  from  the  other  committee  b<  - 
caxise  the  bill  was  referred  to  our  con  - 
mittee. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU  tie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to  tl  e 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  did  I  ui  - 
derstand  the  gentleman  to  quote  the  Se  - 
retary  of  the  Treasury  as  saying  he  cou  d 
not  do  his  job  right  without  these  add  1- 
tional  p>osltions? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  did  not  quo  « 
him,  but  I  gathered  from  discussions  th  it 
It  was  more  difficult  for  him  to  do  his  J(  b 
in  the  way  he  wanted  to  do  It  wltho  it 
these  positions  In  his  Department. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  might  say  that  wl  h 
inflation  and  recession  at  the  levels  th  it 
they  are  in  this  coimtry  I  knew  he  wis 
not  doing  his  job  right.  I  think  it  wou  d 
be  admirable  for  him  to  acknowledge  tJ  le 
reason  for  that,  and  maybe  this  is  lit- 
portant  legislation. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  think  Itjls 
Important  legislation. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  yield 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  LENNON.  I  thank  the  gentlemdn 
for  yielding  to  me,  and  I  think  the  gei  • 
tleman  knows  I  have  great  respect  fcr 
him  as  the  chairman  of  the  Important 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  but 
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would  ask  the  gentleman  did  he.  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  as  a  result  of  these  hearings,  be- 
come convinced  of  the  necessity  of  these 
positions  In  these  new  slots  In  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury? 

Mr.  MTTiia  of  Arkansas.  The  commit- 
tee was  imanlmous  in  this  opinion. 

Mr.  LENNON.  No;  I  asked  the  genUe- 
man  did  he  become  so  convinced? 

Mr.  MTTiia  of  Arkansas.  Yes,  abso- 
lutely. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Did  you  get  the  Impres- 
sion that  the  other  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  were  con- 
vinced of  the  necessity  of  the  creation  of 
these  new  slots? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  did. 

Mr.  LENNON.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  The  commit- 
tee was  unanimously  of  that  opinion. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a  simple  and 
straight-forward  bill  providing  for  a  new 
executive  level  n  position  of  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury. 

The  Treasury  Department,  with  all  of 
the  Important  responsibilities  that  it  has, 
is  one  of  the  few  agencies  of  government 
that  does  not  have  a  Deputy  Secretary 
to  act  in  the  capacity  of  the  Secretary 
in  case  of  his  absence,  sickness,  resigna- 
tion, or  death.  The  Departments  of 
States,  Justice,  Defense,  and  Transpor- 
tation all  have  comparable  positions,  and 
such  a  position  will  facilitate  coordina- 
tion of  the  fiscal  and  monetary  respon- 
sibilities of  the  Tre««ury  Department. 

In  addition  to  the  four  Assistant  Sec- 
retaries under  present  law  that  are  ex- 
ecutive schedule  IV  levels,  there  is  pres- 
ently an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  Administration,  a  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  for  Monetary  Affairs, 
and  a  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary 
for  Congressional  Relations.  The  latter 
three  positions  are  not  subject  to  Senate 
confirmation.  While  the  Special  Assist- 
ant to  the  Secretary  for  Congressional 
Relations  is  also  a  level  IV  executive 
position,  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Deputy  Under  Sec- 
retary for  Monetary  Affairs  are  level  V 
positions. 

The  committee  felt  that  the  assign- 
ments all  of  these  officers  are  charged 
with  are  sufficiently  comparable  In  com- 
plexity and  responsibility  that  all  of  the 
positions  should  be  level  IV  positions  in 
the  executive  schedule  subject  to  Presi- 
dential appointment  and  confirmation  by 
the  Senate.  The  bill  makes  these  changes 
providing  that  these  seven  positions  will 
all  be  executive  level  IV  positions — two 
of  the  seven  are  now  level  V  positions — 
designated  as  Assistant  Secretaries. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  bill  also 
provides  that  no  Treasury  employee  oc- 
cupying a  position  under  the  executive 
schedule  Is  to  receive  an  increase  in  basic 
pay  by  virtue  of  being  appointed  to  any 
of  these  [>osltions  imtil  January  23,  1973. 
Let  me  say  at  this  point  that  I  disagree 
completely  with  the  statement  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Jacobs)  with  respect  to  the  competence 
and  the  ability  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  Mr.  Connally.  I  want  to  say 
on  this  floor  that  I  think  he  is  doing  an 


admirable  Job  in  a  very  difficult  position, 
with  very  serious  responsibilities.  Ilie 
outstanding  performance  of  the  Secre- 
tary is  in  spite  of  the  differences  In  or- 
ganizational structure  this  bill  is  de- 
signed to  correct.  He  is  able,  and  I  will 
stand  up  here  and  defend  him  even 
though  he  is  not  necessarily  of  my  politi- 
cal party. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Certainly, 
since  I  have  used  the  gentleman's  name. 

B£r.  JACOBS.  Mr.  %)eaker.  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  stated  it  very 
accurately  when  he  said  the  Secretary 
was  not  necessarily  of  the  gentleman's 
party.  But  let  me  ask  the  gentleman, 
when  was  the  last  time  that  the  gentle- 
man went  to  the  grocery  store  to  buy 
things,  and  if  he  did,  whether  he  thinks 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Tieasury  is  do- 
ing an  exceptionally  good  Job? 

Mr.  BYRNGS  of  Wisconsin.  Let  me 
suggest  that  I  think  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Mr.  Connally,  and  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy who  preceded  him,  have  set  a  better 
example  of  trying  to  promote  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility and  prevent  inflation  than 
has  been  set  by  the  majority  party  in  this 
Congress.  I  think  there  is  plenty  of  re- 
sponsibility for  all  to  bear. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  let  me  say  that 
this  Congress,  if  I  am  correctly  informed, 
has  reduced  the  President's  current 
budget  by  literally  $5  billion,  so  that  we 
are  doing  our  part. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  This  bill 
provides  an  important  but  limited  change 
in  the  organizational  structure  of  the 
Treasury  that  Is  in  no  way  related  to 
the  irrelevant  opinions  expressed  by  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana.  In  my  remain- 
ing remarks,  I  would  like  to  address  my- 
self to  the  legislation  before  the  House, 
and  Issues  germane  to  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  B4r. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  1  additional 
minute. 

This  housekeeping  legislation  does  not 
have  any  relationship  to  any  other  bills 
pending  before  the  committee  or  before 
the  Congress.  We  are  simply  dealing  with 
an  administrative  problem  that  the  De- 
partment faces.  We  want  at  least  to 
make  the  housekeeping  problems  the 
Treasury  Department  faces  in  discharg- 
ing its  immense  responsibilities  as  small 
as  they  can  be. 

The  amendments  were  recommended 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and. 
anybody  who  has  any  knowledge  of  the 
administrative  problems  that  the  Treas- 
iiry  has  to  deal  with  is  completely  in 
support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mills)  . 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
let  me  Just  say  this  about  this  whole  op- 
eration. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  department  of 
government  that  has  more  onerous  re- 
sponsibilities right  now  than  does  the 
Treasury  Department — not  only  In  the 
managing  of  the  debt  but  as  to  our  deal- 
ing in  international  affairs  and  monetary 
affairs  and  all  of  these  things  together. 

I  do  know  that  at  this  top  level,  of  the 
policy  level,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
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ury  is  imdermanned.  All  of  the  other  De- 
partments of  Government  have  what  we 
are  asking  for  the  Treasury  Department. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Conable)  . 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  complete  confidence 
in  the  present  management  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department. 

I  think  any  effort  to  pin  higher  gro- 
cery prices  on  Treasury  is  rather  spe- 
cious. 

Personally,  I  would  like  to  see  the 
House  support  the  requested*  organiza- 
tional change.  Secretary  Connally  is  en- 
titled to  a  modest  realinement  of  this  sort 
which  he  feels  will  improve  operation  of 
the  Department.  We  should  give  him  a 
vote  of  confidence  in  this  way. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  no  fiulher  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Mills)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R. 
13334,  as  sunended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quonun  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call 
theroU. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  271,  nays  56,  not  voting  106, 
as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  133] 
TEAS — 271 
Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Abourezk 
Adams 
Addabt)o 
Alexander 
Anderson,  HI. 
Andrews,  Al«. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Archer 
Arends 
Ashley 
Aspln 
Asplnall 
Badlllo 
Baker 
Baring 
Barrett 
Begich 
Belcher 
Bergland 
Blackburn 
BOKKS 
Boiling 
Bow 
Brasco 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
BrojhlU,  N.O. 
Broyhlll.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  FU. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson,  Ttx. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Burton 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
Byron 
Cabell 
Carey,  N.Y. 
Carlson 
Casey,  Tex. 


Cederberg 

Ooldwater 

Chamberlain 

Oonzalez 

Chappell 

Crasso 

Clancy 

Gray 

Clausen. 

Green,  Oreg. 

DonH. 

Oreen.  Pa. 

Clawson,  Del 

Orlffln 

Clay 

OrlfflthK 

Collins,  lU. 

Qrover 

Colmer 

Gubser 

Conable 

Hagan 

Conte 

Haley 

Cotter 

Halpem 

Coughlin 

Hamilton 

Curlin 

Hammer- 

Daniel.  Va. 

schmldt 

Danielson 

Hanley 

Davis.  Oa. 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Davis,  S.C. 

Harrington 

Davis,  Wis. 

Harvey 

Delaney 

Hathaway 

Denholm 

Donohue 

Heinz 

Dom 

Helstoskl 

Downing 

Henderson 

Drlnan 

Hicks.  Mass. 

Duncan 

Hogan 

du  Pont 

HoUfleld 

Edwards.  Calif 

Horton 

Eiiberg 

Hoamer 

Erlenbom 

Howard 

Evans,  Colo. 

HuU 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Jarman 

PasceU 

Johnson,  Calif 

Plndley 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Fisher 

Jonas 

Flood 

Karth 

Flynt 

Keating 

Ford,  Oerald  B 

.Keith 

Poraytbe 

Kemp 

Fraaer 

Kluczynskl 

Freltnghuysen 

Koch 

Frenzel 

Kuykendall 

Frey 

Kyi 

Fuqua 

Kyroa 

Oannatz 

Landrum 

OeUya 

Leggett 

Olalmo 

Lennon 

Lent 

Uoyd 

McClory 

McCloakey 

McClure 

McColllster 

McConnack 

McCiiUoch 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFaU 
McKevltt 
McKlnney 
McMUlan 
M&hon 
Mallary 

Mann 

Martin 

Matblas.  Calif. 

Bdazzoll 

Meeds 

Miller,  Ohio 

MUls.  Ark. 

Mills,  Md. 

Mlnlsh 

MlzeU 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morse 

Moeher 

Murphy,  111. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nix 

O-Hara 

O'Konskl 

OtieOl 

Passman 


Abzug 
Anderson, 

CaUf. 
Ashbrook 
Bennett 
Blaggl 
Bray 
Conyers 
Crane 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dow 
Oaydos 
Ooodllng 

Gross 
HaU 
Harafta 
Hays 


Patten 

PeUy 

Perkins 

PeUU 

Peyser 

Poff 

Powell 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Price,  lU. 

Purcell 

Quie 

Qulllen 

Rallsback 

Rangel 

Rees 

Reld 

Reuss 

Rlegle 

Robinson,  Va. 

Roblson,  N.T. 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roetenkowskl 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Saylor 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Sebelius 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Sbriver 

Slkes 

Sisk 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

SnUth.  N.Y. 
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Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Hicks.  Wash. 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Kastenmeier 

King 

Latta 

Link 

Long,  Md. 

Lujan 

Mathls,  Oa. 

Mayne 

Melcher 

Michel 

Mink 

MltcbeU 

Nelsen 

Obey 

Pike 


Spcnce 
Springer 
Staggers 
Stanton, 

J.  WUUam 
Steed 
Steele 

Stelger.  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 
Teag^ue,  Tex. 
Thompson,  Ga. 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Tienum 
Ullman 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanlk 
Vlgorlto 
Waggonner 
Ware 
White 
Whltehxirst 
Widnall 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson,  Bob 
Winn 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Young,  Fla. 
Zablockl 
Zion 
Zwach 


Price,  Tex. 

Puclnskl 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Roncalio 

Roybal 

Riinnels 

Ryan 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Scberle 

Scott 

Skubitz 

Snyder 

Steiger.  Ariz. 

Waldie 

Whitten 

Wolff 

Yates 
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Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Bell 
Betts 
BevUl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blanton 
Blatnik 
Boland 
Brademaa 
B3rrne.  Pa. 
Caffery 
Camp 
Carney 
Carter 
Celler 
Chlsholm 
Clark 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Collins,  Tex. 
Corman 
Culver 
Daniels,  N.J. 
de  la  Garza 
Dellenback 
Delluma 
Dennis 
Dickinson 
Dlggs 
Dlngell 
Dowdy 
Dulskl 
Dwyer 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 


Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  La. 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Fish 

Flowers 

Foley 

Ford, 

Wmiam  D. 
Fountain 
Pulton 
Galifianakis 
Gallagher 
Gibbons 
Oude 
Banna 

Hansen,  Wash. 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
H«bert 
Hlllls 
Hungate 
Runt 
Jacobs 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Kazen 
Kee 

Landgrebe 
Long,  La. 
McKay 
Macdonald, 


Madden 

MalUlard 

Matsiinaga 


Metcalfe 
Mlkva 
MUler.  Calif. 

MoUohan 

Moas 

NlchoU 

Patman 

Pepper 

Pickle 

Plmle 

Poage 

PodeU 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Rodlno 

St  Germain 

Sar  banes 

Scheuer 

Schmitz 

SelberUng 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stokes 
Stubblefleld 
Terry 
Udall 

Van  Deerlln 
Veysey 
Wampler 
Whalen 
Wtaalley 
Viniaon, 

Charles  H. 
Yatron 
Young,  Tex. 


So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  sunended,  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  BevUl  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Dennis. 

Mr.  Danl;l8  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr.  Oude. 

Mr.  Mlkva  with  Mr.  Whalen. 

Mr.  MUler  of  California  with  Mr.  MalUlard. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Dellenback. 

Mr.  Plckel  with  Mr.  CoUlns  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  St  Oem^ln  with  Mr.  Fish. 

Mr.  Pulton  with  Mr.  HUlis. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  Collier. 

Mr.  Dulskl  with  Mr.  Terry. 

Mr.  Dlngell  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  Gorman  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr.  Carney  with  Mr.  Dellums. 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Betts. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Hastings. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  with  Mr.  Diggs. 

Mr.  Rodlno  with  Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  Sarbanes  with  Mr.  Metcalfe. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  with  Mr.  Mlnshall. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr.  Plmle. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  WUson  with  Mr.  Scbmltz. 

Mr.  Yatroa  with  Mr.  Blester. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Wampler. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Landgrebe. 

Mr.  MoUohan  with  Mr.  Camp. 

Mr.  Flowers  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  WUUam  D.  Ford  with  Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  Fountain  with  Mr.  Veysey. 

Mr.  Olbbons  with  Mr.  Hungate. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Bingham. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Scheuer. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr.  UdaU. 

Mr.  Young  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Long  of 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  Caffery  with  Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Kee. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  K&zen. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Selberimg. 

Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mr.  Eckhardt. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  PodeU. 

Mr.  Oallagber  with  Mr.  OalifUnakls. 
Mr.  McKay  with  Mrs.  Cblsbolm. 
Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  de  la  Garza. 
Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr.  Jones 
of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ADDITION  TO  LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM 

(Mr.  BOGGS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  annotmce  an  addition  to  the 
legislative  program  for  Wednesday,  when 
we  will  call  up  H.R.  14655,  authorization 
for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to 
issue  temporary  operating  licenses  for 
nuclear  power  reactors.  The  bill  will  be 
considered  under  an  open  rule  with  1 
hour  of  debate. 

Mr.  GROSS.  ItSr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  did  the 
gentleman  say  the  bill  will  be  called  up? 

Mr.  BOGOS.  It  will  be  called  up  on 
Wednesday  next. 
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Mr.  OROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleittan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOOOS.  I  yield  to  the  gentlei  nan 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Spes  ker. 
as  I  understand,  this  is  a  bill  ttut  is 
really  to  follow  on  with  the  bill  we  i  on- 
sidered  and  approved  a  week  or  so  ago, 
and  that  this  bill  would  give  the  AEC  the 
permit  authority  to  do  what  the  ]  3>A 
legislation  authorized  a  week  or  so  i  igo? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  The  gentleman  is  con  ect. 
I  might  add  in  connection  with  that  hut 
those  in  charge  of  this  program  say  hat 
it  is  very  desperately  needed  legislai  ion. 


PERSONAL    EXPLANATION 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  bvas 
absent  when  the  bill  S.  2713  was  taken 
up  today.  Had  I  been  present  and  voting 
I  would  have  voted  "yea." 


THE  GROWING  AND  SERIOUS 
ENERGY    CRISIS 

(Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas  asked  ahd 
was  given  permission  to  address  tne 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  smd  include  extraneoT 
matter.) 

Mr.      BURLESON      of      Texas. 
Speaker,  in  recent  days,  innumerable  ar- 
ticles in  the  papers  have  discussed  tie 
growing  and  serious  energy  crisis  coi  - 
fronting  our  Nation.  There  have  be«n 
several  important  hearings  before  Sen- 
ate and  House  Committees  outlining  tne 
problem.  Unfortunately,  our  Nation  ha  > 
been  too  slow  in  recognizing  this  sltua 
tion.  The  cornerstone  of  the  prosperlt: 
of  our  Nation  is  adequate  energy  re 
sources  that  have  been  available  to  ou: 
people.  Consequently,  the  problem  of  ai 
adequate  energy  supply  must  be  a  mat 
ter  of  deepest  concern  to  this  Congres 
and  the  solution  to  our  energy  crisis  mus 
have  high  priority  in  the  work  of  th( 
Congress. 

I  am  informed  that  several  major  pipe] 
line  suppliers  of  natural  gas  to  the  easti 
ern  part  of  the  United  States  are  cu 
rently  unable  to  delivor  their  contractu 
obligations.  They  have  proceedings  pen^ 
ing  before  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion for  authorization  of  proposed  metl:  - 
ods  of  curtailing  deliveries  below  con- 
tract obligations.  I  am  informed  that  ur  - 
less  substantial  new  domestic  reservo 
of  gas  are  found  and  dedicated  to  the 
many  pipelines  that  originate  in  the  €u  f 
coast  area  of  our  Nation,  within  a  fev 
years  these  pipelines  will  be  operating 
at  substantially  below  their  present  le^  - 
els  of  delivery.  Thts  will  mean  wld«- 
spread  unemployment  and  possibly  t 
could  mean  that  many  existing  users  ( f 
natural  gas  for  domestic  use  will  be  cui  - 
tailed  in  the  amount  of  gas  they  can  u^ 
to  heat  their  homes  and  their  water  a 
to  cook  their  food. 

The  Columbia  Gas  System,  a  lari 
integrated  natural  gas  system  who  sui 
plies  much  of  the  gas  that  is  consumed 
in  the  greater  metropolitan  area  >f 
Washington,  Baltimore,  and  Richmond, 
has  developed  an  "action  progrsun." 
request  permission  that  this  action  prp- 
gram  be  incorporated  in  my  remarks. 


I  would  lu-ge  my  colleagues  insofar  as 
action  is  required  by  this  Congress  to 
consider  and  act  promptly  on  certain  key 
legislation.  The  Columbia  Action  Pro- 
gram specifies  that  the  legislation  In 
H.R.  2513  and  S.  2467  is  urgently  needed. 
This  legislation  has  been  pending  in  this 
Congress  since  early  last  year.  I  would 
hope  that  it  would  be  reported  promptly 
out  of  the  committees  in  the  House  and 
Senate  so  that  it  could  be  considered  and 
acted  upon  in  this  session  of  Congress. 

Heretofore,  it  has  been  very  tempt- 
ing for  some  Members  of  Congress  and 
spokesmen  for  consumer-minded  groups 
to  criticize  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion for  granting  higher  rates  to  pro- 
ducers. I  have  been  assured  by  people  in 
whose  judgment  I  have  great  confidence 
that  substantially  higher  prices  must  be 
paid  for  gas  in  the  field  in  order  to 
provide  the  necessary  economic  incen- 
tives for  undertaking  the  vast  domestic 
exploratory  program  that  is  necessary. 

I  am  advised  that  in  1956,  approxi- 
mately 16,000  wells  were  drilled  in  this 
country.  Since  that  time,  there  has  been 
a  steady  decline  in  the  number  of  wells 
drilled  and  in  1971  less  than  half  of  that 
amount  of  wells  were  drilled.  Clearly, 
unless  you  drill  for  oil  and  gas.  you  will 
not  find  it,  and  you  will  not  produce  it. 
During  the  same  period  of  time,  the 
demand  for  gas  was  sharply  rising. 

The  expansion  of  domestic  explora- 
tion for  and  development  of  both  oil  and 
gas  reserves  must  be  a  key  objective  of 
Ccmgress  effort  during  the  next  several 
months.  In  the  meantime.  Congress 
should  be  examining  carefully  those 
further  steps  such  as  adequate  funding 
of  the  necessary  research  that  will  pro- 
duce adequate  reserves  of  energy  in  the 
future. 

The  oil  and  gas  industry  have  put  this 
Congress  on  notice  of  the  crisis  confront- 
ing our  Nation.  They  have  indicated 
some  of  the  steps  that  must  be  taken, 
and  taken  now.  We  must  recognize  the 
urgency  for  action.  Congress  can  do  no 
less  than  act  with  deliberate  haste  on 
the  various  programs  that  have  been 
suggested  to  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  is  a  pro- 
posal by  the  Columbia  Gas  System,  Inc., 
which  outline  makes  a  lot  of  practical 
sense  to  me. 

Am  Action  Program  To  Help  Correct  the 
National  Energy  Crisis 
Although  this  Action  Program  is  directed  to 
correcting  the  gas  shortage.  It  will  alleviate 
the  total  energy  crisis  by  contributing,  di- 
rectly and  Indirectly,  to  adequate  supplies  of 
other  energy — nuclear,  coal,  oil  and  elec- 
tricity. 

NATIONAL    ENERGY    CRISIS   FACTS 

1.  The  welfare  of  the  nation  and  Its  citi- 
zens Is  directly  dependent  upon  an  adequate 
availability  of  energy  fuels. 

2.  The  nation  Is  In  the  l)eglnnlng  stages  of 
an  energy  crisis  with  Increasing  shortages  of 
all  forms  of  energy. 

3.  The  situation  Is  worsening  day  by  day 
and  unless  the  public  recognizes  the  problem 
and  urges  government  to  cooperate  with  In- 
dustry for  early  solution.  It  could  go  from 
crisis  to  disaster  as  early  as  the  winter  of 
1973-74.  Industries  could  be  shut  down  be- 
cause of  lack  of  energy,  resulting  In  great 
unemployment;  homes  and  commercial  es- 
tablishments could  be  without  sufficient  en- 
ergy for  their  dally  needs. 

4.  The  day  of  low  cost  energy  Is  past.  The 


prices  of  all  forms  of  energy  must  Increase 
sharply  if  the  nation  Is  to  have  the  supplies  It 
needs.  Congress,  the  Admmistratlon  and  the 
public  must  be  prepared  for  such  higher  en- 
ergy cosU  and  greater  efforts  must  be  ex- 
erted to  conserve  energy  by  stopping  waste- 
ful practices. 

These  facts  are  evident  from  an  abundance 
of  studies  and  official  energy  reports.  They 
lead  to  the  Inescapable  conclusion  that  early 
development  of  adequate  supplies  of  energy 
must  have  the  highest  priority  among  our 
national  goals. 

PoUowlng  first  in  summary  and  then  In  de- 
tail is  an  Action  Program  for  achieving  such 
priority  as  to  gas,  which  presently  provides 
almost  one-third  of  the  nation's  energy 
needs  and  Is  already  unable  to  meet  current 
demands. 

SUMMARY  or  AN  ACTION  PROGRAM  TO  HELP 
CORRECT  THE  NATIONAL  ENERGY  CRISIS 

I.  Domestic  exploration  and  development 
must  be  greatly  expanded  as  soon  as  possible. 

A.  Higher  producer  rates  must  be  approved. 

B.  Sale  of  VS.  leases  for  exploration  must 
be  expanded  and  accelerated. 

C.  Sanctity  of  contract  legislation  must 
be  enacted. 

II.  Nonhlstorlc  sources  of  gas  must  be  made 
available  promptly. 

A.  on  and  gas  from  Prudboe  Bay  In  Alaska 
must  be  brought  to  market  without  further 
delay. 

B.  Practical  Import  policies  for  LNO  and 
synthetic  gas  feedstocks  must  be  established. 

C.  Coal  gasification  research  and  develop- 
ment must  be  accelerated. 

D.  A  Joint  U.S. -Canadian  Energy  Board 
must  be  created. 

III.  The  National  Environmental  PoUcy 
Act  must  be  amended  for  clarification  and 
more  orderly  administration. 

rv.  A  Department  of  Natural  Resources 
must  be  established. 

V.  The  Administrative  Process  must  be 
streamlined  so  as  to  provide  more  timely 
responses  to  Issues. 

EXPLANATION 

/.  Domestic  Exploration  and  Development 
Must  Be  Greatly  Expanded 

For  the  last  four  years  more  gas  has  been 
used  In  the  lower  48  states  than  has  been 
found.  This  trend  must  be  reversed  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

A.  Producer  rates 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  should  al- 
low substantially  higher  rates  than  those 
presently  In  effect  to  Insure  an  expanded 
exploratory  program  on  the  North  American 
Continent.  The  Administration,  as  well  as 
Congress,  and  the  public  must  understand 
the  inevltabUity  of  the  increasing  cost  of 
exploration. 

Under  heavy  pressure  from  oonsimier  rep- 
resentatives, the  PPC  set  the  price  for  pro- 
ducers' natural  gas  at  levels  which  have 
proved  to  be  not  only  btiow  its  economic 
value  but  wholly  Inadequate  to  Justify  ex- 
ploratory efforts.  This  underprlclng  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  single  factor  is  the  basic 
cause  of  the  gas  shortage  today.  It  had  a  two- 
fold result — it  Increased  demand  for  gas  and 
it  discouraged  exploration  for  gas  to  meet 
such  demand.  Thus,  between  1956  and  1971, 
the  number  of  exploratory  wells  drilled 
declined  over  60%  leading  directly  to  an  In- 
adequate development  of  new  reserves. 

New  reserves  will  also  be  costly  since  the 
less  costly  reserves  have  already  been  devel- 
oped. The  cost  of  offshore  wells  and  deeper 
wells  is  of  a  different  magnitude  (in  1969— 
average  onshore  well — •48,736;  average  off- 
shore well — $659,309;  average  cost  of  AUskan 
weU — (2.087,000!).  The  ct^ital  requirements 
of  the  petroleum  Industry  (oil  and  gas)  In 
the  1971-1986  period  for  exploration,  devel- 
opment and  production  needed  to  meet  UJ9. 
demands  la  over  $100  bOllon. 
W«  urge  UnmedUtely  substantlaUy  higher 
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producer  rate*.  In  recognition  of  the  severe 
gas  supply  shortage,  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission baa  propoaed  in  its  Rule-making  at 
Docket  K-441  a  procedure  whereby  prices 
higher  than  existing  area  rates  can  be  paid 
for  gas.  This  la  a  major  procedural  step 
toward  achieving  the  objective  of  higher  pro- 
ducer rates. 

We  urge  that  In  an  orderly  but  relatively 
prompt  manner  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion phase  out  the  concept  of  "vlntaglng" 
of  gas,  i.e.,  different  prices  for  old  gas  and 
new  gas. 

Until  such  time  as  vlntaglng  of  gas  prices 
has  been  phased  out  and  higher  field  prices 
can  be  realized,  we  urge  FPC  to  permit  pipe- 
lines to  continue  to  assist  in  financing  "de- 
velopment" of  gas  reserves. 

B.   LXASi   Sales 

The  amount  of  federal  land  made  available 
tac  exploratory  efforts  must  be  substantiaUy 
Increased,  both  in  the  Oulf  of  Mexico  and  on 
the  continental  shelf  off  the  Atlantic  Coast. 
Federal  lease  sales  must  be  held  more  fre- 
quently with  greater  areas  of  land  involved. 

Lease  sales  In  the  Oulf  of  Mexico  must  in- 
volve a  minimum  of  460,000  acres  annually 
through  the  balance  of  the  decade  If  there  is 
to  be  any  hope  of  even  holding  production 
of  gas  from  that  area  at  its  present  level.  As 
older  fields  in  the  Gulf  decline  In  production, 
new  fields  must  be  developed  to  replace  their 
production.  Expanding  delivery  of  gas  from 
offshore  waters  will  require  a  program  of 
leasing  in  the  Atlantic  and  the  first  steps 
must  be  taken  in  the  near  future  to  provide 
necessary  lead  time  for  exploration  and  de- 
velopment. 

It  Is  urged  that  the  Department  of  Interior 
relax  its  efforts  to  maximize  bonuses  received 
for  leases  and  implement  the  President's 
pledge  to  make  more  public  land  avaUable 
for  exploration.  Currently  there  is  a  contra- 
diction of  federal  poUcy — ke^  prices  of  gas 
low,  but  obtain  high  prices  for  leases. 

C.  Sanctity  of  Contract  Legislation 
Congress  should  pass  the  bills  now  before 
It  which  will:  first,  assure  producers  that 
approved  contract  prices  and  other  economic 
terms  of  contracts  will  not  subsequently  be 
changed  by  Federal  Power  Commission  order; 
and.  second,  set  more  realistic  standards  for 
determining  gas  prices.  These  measures 
(HJl.  3613  and  S.  2467),  known  as  the 
Sanctity  of  Contract  bills,  can  contribute 
significantly  in  providing  the  economic  In- 
centive that  producers  must  have  to  under- 
take costly  drilling  programs. 

This  comprehensive  legislation  Is  respon- 
sive to  the  great  need  to  assure  producers  of 
their  contract  prices,  the  lack  of  which  as- 
surance is  a  substantial  deterrent  to  pro- 
ducers; this  lack  Is  compounded  by  the 
fact  that  under  present  conditions  a  pro- 
ducer whose  rate  has  been  retroactively  re- 
duced has  no  choice  but  to  continue  the 
sales  he  committed  to  make  at  a  higher  rate. 
This  legislation  has  widespread  industry  sup- 
port; It  has  widespread  Congressional  sup- 
port; It  has  strong  support  from  the  Admin- 
istration. Its  prompt  enactment  would  re- 
move significant  barriers  in  fixing  realistic 
amounts  of  natural  gas  to  the  interstate 
pipeUnes.  It  is  an  essential  part  of  a  total 
program  for  increasing  Incentives  for  ex- 
ploration and  production  of  gas.  This  legis- 
lation is  needed  to  attract  desperately  needed 
amounts  of  natural  gas  to  the  Interstate 
market,  without  It  there  wUl  be  Increasing 
Inequities  in  the  distribution  of  available 
gas  and  Inefficiencies  in  its  use  by  encourag- 
ing Intrastate,  as  distinguished  from  Inter- 
state sales. 

//.  Nonhiatoric  sources  of  gas  must  be  made 
available  promptly. 
Historic  domestic  sources  of  gas  cannot 
fully  satisfy  the  nation's  growing  require- 
ments, therefore,  the  prompt  development  of 
nonhlstorlc  sources  of  gas  U  essential. 


A  Oil  and  Gas  from  Alaska 
Construction  of  the  trans- Alaskan  oil  line 
must  be  permitted  to  move  forward  at  the 
earliest  possible  date.  Not  only  Is  the  high 
quality  oil  from  the  North  Slope  of  Alaska 
needed  to  supplement  present  domestic  sup- 
plies, but  the  gas  associated  with  this  oil 
must  be  added  to  the  nation's  supply  total 
by  the  latter  half  of  this  decade.  The  gas 
from  Alaska  cannot  be  produced  \mtU  oil  pro- 
duction begins,  so  that  the  line  needed  to 
bring  out  the  oU  must  be  built.  Only  after 
this  work  begins  can  the  project  of  construct- 
ing a  gas  pipeline  from  the  area  get  under 
way.  Both  projects  wtU  be  extremely  costly 
and  require  some  four  to  five  years  to  com- 
plete. The  environmental  benefits  of  the 
clean  energy  to  come  from  development  of 
Northern  Alaska  oil  and  gas  will  far  offset  any 
possible  minimal  adverse  impact  on  the  vast 
Alaskan  wilderness. 

The  gas  industry  wlU  also  need  assistance 
and  cooperation  from  the  national  adminis- 
tration and  Federal  Power  Commission  to 
make  possible  the  delivery  of  gas  by  pipeline 
from  Alaska  through  Canada  to  the  lower  48 
states. 

B.  Import  Policies  for  LNO  and  Synthetic  Gas 
Feedstocks 

Practical  import  policies  for  liquefied  na- 
tural gas  (LNO)  and  feedstocks  for  synthetic 
pipeline  quality  gas  should  be  promulgated 
as  soon  as  possible.  There  ore  problems  of  na- 
tional security  and  balance  of  payments, 
which  can  and  must  be  reconciled  with  the 
fact  that  synthetic  pipeline  quality  gas  and 
LNO  are  the  quickest  means  of  expanding  the 
nation's  gas  supply. 

C.  Coal  Gasification  Research  and 
Development 

Research  and  development  of  the  gasifi- 
cation of  coal  must  be  pursued  vigorously  in 
the  years  Immediately  ahead.  Coal  gasifica- 
tion offers  one  of  the  most  promising  sources 
of  gas  In  the  iggO's  and  thereafter.  Thus,  ade- 
quate funds  should  be  appropriated  each  year 
for  coal  gasification  research.  The  exist- 
ing Joint  industry-government  program  for 
accelerating  the  construction  of  pilot  plants 
for  gasification  of  coal  should  be  funded 
promptly.  The  industry  p<Mtlon  of  $10  mlUion 
for  the  first  year  of  the  program  has  already 
been  committed;  the  government  portion  of 
926  million  for  the  next  fiscal  year  is  stUl 
pending  before  Congress. 

This  appropriation  should  be  approved 
promptly  and  measures  taken  to  assure  con- 
tinuation of  the  funding  in  the  future. 

D.  Joint  U.S.-Canadlan  Energy  Board 

The  National  Administration  should  seek 
to  create  as  soon  as  possible  a  Joint  VS.- 
Canadlan  Energy  Board  to  help  coordinate 
programs  which  would  make  Alaskan  and 
Canadian  natural  gas  available  to  the  United 
States  market.  The  joint  Board  should  be  a 
clearinghouse  for  expediting  all  matters  nec- 
essary for  the  development  and  delivery  of 
such  gas. 

///.  Clarification  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act 
The  National  Environmental  PoUcy  Act 
(NEPA).  passed  In  1970.  had  as  Ite  objec- 
tive the  improvement  of  the  environment 
and  quality  of  life.  This  objective  must  be 
achieved.  However,  because  of  the  vague 
standards  set  forth  In  NEPA  and  because 
of  unwieldly  procedures  often  used  by  ad- 
ministrative agencies  to  implement  the  Act, 
the  initial  actions  under  NEPA  have  paradox- 
ically obstructed  efforts  to  supply  the  Amer- 
ican people  with  clean  burning  natiu«l  gas. 
The  result  is  not  only  a  serious  imbalance 
between  the  ecological  and  energy  needs  of 
the  nation,  but,  in  the  ultimate  analysis,  an 
Imbalance  betvreen  different  envlroninental 
considerations.  Congress  should  promptly 
review  the  Act,  Including  cturent  adminis- 
trative and  Judicial  interpretations  thereof, 
and  amend  the  Act  to  clarify  certain  of  Its 


provisions  and  administrative  procedtires. 

Recent  Court  decisions  and  dissents  to 
those  court  decisions  point  up  the  need  for 
Congressional  review  so  that  environmental 
considerations  will  be  placed  in  their  proper 
perspective  in  terms  of  the  nation's  overall 
goals.  Indicated  procedural  requirements 
have  already  delayed  many  needed  energy 
projects,  and  unless  modified,  they  could 
delay  many  more  for  indeterminate  periods. 

As  NEPA  is  interpreted  and  administered, 
any  private  citizen  can  in  effect  stall  in  the 
courts  virtually  any  energy  project,  without 
regard  to  the  directness  of  his  Interest  in  the 
project,  the  need  of  vast  numbers  of  others 
for  It,  or  the  added  costs  Inherent  In  such 
delay.  The  Alyeska  Pipeline,  needed  to  bring 
oU  and  gas  from  North  Alaska  to  the  lower 
48  states,  and  the  Southern  Louisiana  Off- 
shore lease  sales,  particularly  needed  to 
maintain  existing  gas  service  to  the  north- 
eastern states,  are  tragic  examples  of  how  the 
nation's  severe  energy  shortage  is  hostage  to 
procedural  exploitation  of  NEPA  by  environ- 
mental activisits  of  limited  perspectives. 

IV.  A  Department  of  Natural  Resources 
The  President's  Departmental  Reorganiza- 
tion Program,  contained  in  his  Message  to 
Congress  dated  March  29.  1071  and  embodied 
in  S.  1431.  should  be  enacted;  amended,  how- 
ever, in  accordance  with  S.  1025,  to  include 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  in  the 
Department  of  Natural  Resources. 

The  objective  of  organizing  federal  efforts 
more  effectively  is  essential  to  needs  of  the 
1970's.  The  cause  of  much  malfunction  of 
government  machinery  Is  the  fragmented 
structiire  for  solving  the  complex  problems 
confronting  the  nation.  This  is  partlcxilarly 
true  with  respect  to  energy  problems. 

There  are  over  60  federal  agencies  sharing 
responsibility  for  gas  and  oil  matters.  The  re- 
sult is  a  lack  of  overall  energy  direction;  e.g., 
(a)  contrary  to  the  overriding  need  for  pro- 
viding incentives  for  exploration,  the  Interior 
Department's  federal  lands  leasing  policies 
are  designed  to  maximize  the  bonuses  paid  to 
the  government  with  the  dual  adverse  effect 
of  Increasing  the  cost  of  gas  to  producers  and 
so  to  consumers,  and  of  draining  away  from 
producers  capital  they  could  better  use  in 
exploration  and  development,  (b)  the  con- 
trast between  enormous  research  funds  ap- 
propriated for  civilian  atomic  energy  and  the 
relatively  trifling  funds  for  coal  gasification 
and  other  mineral  research,  (c)  the  absence 
of  well-defined  policy  as  to  importing  supple- 
mental gas,  such  as  LNO  and  feedstock  for 
synthetic  gas.  and  (d)  the  lack  of  any  priority 
for  energy  needs  in  fixing  national  goals. 

A  single  Department  of  Natural  Reso\irces 
vrould  enhance  the  possibility  of  broadening 
the  scope  and  accelerating  the  industry-gov- 
ernment research  effort  beyond  the  present 
coal  gasification  efforts. 

The  proposed  amendment  placing  environ- 
mental administration  in  the  new  Depart- 
ment is  essential  so  that  aU  environmental 
factors  can  be  recognized  and  evaluated  as 
part  of  a  natural  resource  program.  Inclusion 
of  this  function  in  the  new  Department  will 
permit  such  evaluation  In  a  more  orderly 
fashion  and  in  a  manner  consistent  with  na- 
tional goals. 

Current  studies  looking  toward  sound 
energy  programs  for  our  nation  are  now  un- 
der way  In  both  Houses  of  Congress.  It  is 
essential  that  such  studies  promptly  concen- 
trate on  necessary  governmental  actions,  such 
as  those  proposed  in  this  document,  to  alle- 
viate the  growing  energy  crisis.  A  single  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources  could  more 
efficiently  and  effectively  Implement  the  Ac- 
tion Programs  developed  from  such  studies. 

V.  Timely  response  in  the  administrative 

process 

The  Administrative  Process  has  not  and  is 
not  responding  quickly  enough.  For  example: 

The  Permian  Basin  Proceeding.  Instituted 
In  1961,  was  not  completed  for  nearly  seven 
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years.  A  second  layer  of  proceedings  Is 
In  process. 

The  Southern  Louisiana  Area  Rate 
oeedlng.  also  Instituted  In  1961,  was  decided 
In  early  1989,  but  at  that  time  It  was  <  lear 
that  the  prices  arrived  at  were  Inadeqi  late 
and  the  Commission  Initiated  ARe9-l  to  ( 
termlne  a  new  price.  It  took  over  two  ysars 
for  the  Commission  to  fix  a  new  price.  flilB 
price  Is  already  wholly  Inadequate. 

Efforts  to  correct  the  gas  supply  situation 
are  being  thwarted  by  delay.  No  one  w  luld 
deny  the  right  of  due  process,  but  nel  .her 
should  anyone  be  permitted  to  exploit  {the 
adversary  process  for  tactical  reasons  unre- 
lated to  the  merits,  which  Is  now  posslbl^  In 
view  of  the  virtually  unlimited  rights  of  In- 
tervention, hearings,  and  Judicial  rev  ew. 
Congress,  the  National  Administration,  Ad- 
ministration agencies,  and  the  Co\irt  n  ust 
help  establish  procedures  for  quickly  c  an- 
slderlng,  reconciling  or  resolving  the  con- 
flicting Interests  of  all  parties  In  the  enrrgy 
scene.  Administrative  procedures  must  be 
streamlined  so  as  to  provide  fair  consld  ira- 
tlon  of  all  points  of  view  without  thwar  Ing 
completely  the  timing  of  programs  and  p  "oj- 
ects  directed  to  correcting  the  gas  supply 
situation. 

In  line  with  this  suggestion.  Confess 
should  resist  Introducing  further  con  llct 
and  delay  such  as  are  Inevitably  Invol  ved 
In  the  enactment  of  various  provision:  of 
the  Consumers  Protection  Act. 

THE  OVERALL  ENEKGT  srTUATION 

While  the  shortage  Is  becoming  dram  M- 
cally  clear  as  to  natural  gas.  It  Is  by  no  me  ins 
limited  to  natural  gas. 

a.  Natural  gas  which  In  1971  provl  led 
33%  of  the  nation's  energy  requirements  Is 
not  available  In  sufficient  volume  to  c  leet 
today's  demands,  and  its  reserves  are  In- 
creasingly deficient  to  meet  new  dema  ids. 
FPC  Staff  Report  No.  3  shows  a  natural  gas 
shortage  of  0.9  trillion  cubic  feet  in  1  I71, 
projected  to  9  trillion  In  1980  and  to 
trUllon  In  1990. 

.  b.  OU  which  In  1971  supplied  44%  of 
nation's  energy  needs  is  also  in  short  8u| 
ply.  The  nation  Is  Increasingly  dependent 
foreign  oU  Imports,  with  all  its  related  u^ 
certainties. 

c.  Coal  In  1971  supplied  18%  of  our  enei 
needs.  While  the  nation  has  substantial  re- 
serves, environmental  requirements  limit 
their  utilization.  Substantial  research  and 
development  programs  are  needed  to  devi  lop 
new  technology  to  make  these  vast  resei  ves 
available,  e.g.,  coal  gasification  and  progn  ma 
to  remove  pollutants  so  coal  can  be  used 
directly.  Such  projects  are  long-term,  so 
coal  cannot  be  counted  on  as  an  Immediate 
or  short-term  alternative  to  other  em  rgy 
fuels. 

d.  Hydropower  provided  about  4%  of  en- 
ergy needs  In  1971  and  Is  being  counted  oi  i  to 
continue  to  supply  an  even  smaller  porl  Ion 
of  total  energy  needs  in  the  future. 

e.  Nuclear  energy,  which  in  1971  f  ro- 
vlded  less  than  1%  of  our  energy  needs!  is 
being  counted  on  to  provide  a  substant  al 
portion  of  the  nation's  future  energy  nee  ts, 
but  not  significantly  so  before  around  19(  6; 
In  the  meantime  it  Is  alretuly  far  behl  id 
schedule  and  more  costly  than  expected  t  e- 
cause  of  environmental  delays. 

It  Is  thus  clear  that  energy  in  any  of  ts 
forms  Is  In  short  supply.  Unless  we  face  up  to 
the  problem  Unmedlately,  the  more  than  11 
million  present  customers  of  natural  g  u 
(roughly  equivalent  to  150  million  user), 
and  many  prospective  new  consumers,  1  a- 
cludlng  householders  and  employees  of  bu  il- 
nesses  that  depend  upon  gas.  will  find  their 
service  and  Jobs  Increasingly  endanger  sd. 
As  the  same  situation  applies  or  soon  i  ill 
apply  to  all  energy  fuels,  the  nation's  ea  n- 
omy.  in  fact  the  whole  level  of  our  civllli  a- 
tlon,  will  suffer,  unless  affirmative  actloi  la 
promptly  and  InclalTely  taken.  The  Anurl- 


can  people  can  no  longer  take  for  granted, 
and  they  must  recognize  they  can  no  longer 
take  for  granted,  an  adequate  supply  of 
energy. 

PARIS  PEACE  TALKS 

(Mr.  O'HARA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  most 
Americans,  I  applaud  President  Nixon's 
decision  to  resume  the  Paris  peace  talks — 
negotiations  which  this  administration 
had  broken  off  prior  to  the  msissive  North 
Vietnamese  Invasion  of  the  South.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  President  has  receded 
from  his  earlier  insistence  that  we  would 
participate  in  no  further  talks  until  the 
present  offensive  was  ended. 

I  likewise  applaud  the  President's  con- 
tinued troop  pullout,  even  though  the 
withdrawal  of  our  land-based  forces  has 
been  accomplished  by  a  buildup  of  U.S. 
naval  personnel  in  the  waters  off  Viet- 
nam. 

But  I  am  dismayed  that  the  President, 
in  bellicose  fashion,  insists  that  "we  will 
not  be  defeated,"  and  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  "cannot  be  allowed  to  win" 
a  battlefield  victory — for  this  is  the  kind 
of  thinking  that  led  us  deeper  and  deeper 
into  the  quagmire  of  war  in  Indochina. 

Without  regard  to  what  Justifications 
there  may  have  been  for  our  initial  pres- 
ence in  South  Vietnam,  the  United  States 
has  long  since  discharged  whatever  obli- 
gation we  may  have  had  to  the  people 
and  the  government  of  that  tragedy-rid- 
dled nation.  We  have  already  invested 
more  than  we  have  a  right  to  invest:  We 
have  expended  the  lives  of  50,000  young 
Americans:  we  have  spilled  the  blood, 
mutilated  the  flesh,  and  shattered  the 
bones  of  a  hundred  thousand  other  Amer- 
icans; and  we  have  poured  untold  treas- 
ure down  the  rathole  of  that  war. 

President  Nixon  said:  "Let  us  end  the 
war  in  Vietnam."  I  know  the  American 
people  share  this  sentiment.  But  the 
President  has  talked  of  ending  the  war 
before,  yet  it  still  drags  on. 

The  time  has  come  to  substitute  deeds 
for  words.  Let  us  call  a  halt  to  this  sense- 
less war  and  set  a  date  for  the  ending  of 
all  U.S.  involvement  In  and  over  Indo- 
china, subject  only  to  the  release  of  our 
men  held  prisoners  of  war  and  a  strict 
accounting  of  the  men  listed  as  missing 
in  action. 

I  intend  to  work  vigorously  for  legisla- 
tion to  accomplish  this  goal.  I  will  not  be 
deterred  by  the  President's  rhetoric  which 
denies  the  constitutional  role  of  the  Con- 
gress in  waging  war  and  seeking  peace, 
and  which  seeks  to  impugn  the  patriot- 
ism of  those  of  us  who  are  alarmed  by 
his  continued  show  of  bravado  at  this 
late  date. 

ONE  NEED  NOT  BE  JEWISH  TO 
LOVE  FREEDOM  BUT — 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday. 
Svmday,  April  30,  more  than  100.000 
Americans  marched  down  Fifth  Avenue 


in  New  York  City  in  support  of  Solidarity 
Day  for  Soviet  Jews — to  give  a  visible 
support  to  the  Soviet  Jews  now  suffering 
cultural  genocide  in  the  U.S.S.R.  Through 
the  ages  when  freedom  has  been  extin- 
guished in  any  land  the  first  victims  of 
oppression  have  been  the  Jews.  Unfor- 
timately  there  are  very  few  countries 
which  at  some  stage  in  their  history 
have  not  persecuted  its  Jewish  citizens. 
At  the  present  time  the  largest  Jewish 
minority  suffering  from  state  persecution 
live  in  the  Soviet  Union.  The  cry  of  that 
oppressed  people  is  "Let  those  of  us  who 
wish  to  live  in  Israel  leave  and  to  treat 
equally  with  every  other  nationality  liv- 
ing within  the  U.S.S.R.'s  borders  those 
of  us  who  remain." 

At  the  demonstrations  held  yesterday 
in  Dag  Hammerskjold  Plaza  I  met  two 
more  Soviet  Jews  whose  lives  had 
touched  mine.  One  was  Serafinma  Ka- 
mlnskaya,  wife  of  Lassal  Kaminsky,  now 
a  prisoner  in  a  Soviet  prison  camp  and 
Boris  Kochubiyevsky,  one  of  the  first 
Soviet  Jews  to  speak  out  against  the 
U5.S.R.'s  oppression  oi  its  Jewish  minor- 
ity and  to  ask  leave  to  emigrate  to  Israel. 
The  Soviet  Oovemment's  response  to  his 
protest  and  request  was  to  send  him  to 
prison. 

I  first  met  Serafinma  Kaminskaya  in 
Leningrad  in  April,  1971  when  I  went  to 
the  U.S.S.R.  for  the  express  purpose  of 
talking  with  the  families  of  Soviet  Jews 
then  in  prison  and  awaiting  trial.  Never 
did  I  expect  to  see  Serafinma  Kamins- 
kaya again.  Her  last  words  to  me  as  I  left 
her  Leningrad  home  were  unforget- 
table—"do  not  forget  us".  Her  plight  and 
that  of  the  family  of  Lev  Yagman,  with 
whom  I  also  met,  represent  for  me  the 
plight  and  danger  in  which  so  many 
Soviet  Jewish  families  find  themselves. 

I  first  became  aware  of  Boris  Kochubi- 
yevsky when  I  carried  a  sign  about  2 
years  ago  in  front  of  the  Soviet  Bfisslon 
In  New  York  City  demonstrating  against 
the  Soviet  government's  arrest  and  Im- 
priscHunent  of  that  young  man.  The  sign 
I  carried  bore  his  name  and  the  similar- 
ity of  our  names  made  the  demonstra- 
tion for  me,  even  more  meaningful. 

These  two  coiu'ageous  people  spoke  at 
yesterday's  rally  calling  those  who  believe 
In  freedom  for  all  people — Jews  and  non- 
Jews  alike— to  speak  out  against  the 
Soviet  Union's  refusal  to  allow  all  who 
wish  to  leave  the  U.S.S.R.  to  do  so  and 
against  the  Soviet  Union's  ^Tccial  re- 
strictions imposed  on  those  Jews  who 
wish  to  practice  their  religion. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  one  need  not  be 
Jewish  to  love  freedom  but  when  you 
have  suffered  more  than  others  from  dis- 
crimination on  the  part  of  governments, 
through  the  millennia,  one  does  learn  to 
love  it  more  than  others  who  accept  it 
as  common  place. 


THE  VOICE  OF  AMERICA 

(Mr.  BOOOS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extmd  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BOOOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
will  soon  be  considering  the  approprla- 
ti<Hi  bills  for  fiscal  year  1973.  Among 
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them  will  be  the  approprlatloiDS  bill  for 
the  Departments  of  State  and  Justice 
which  includes,  among  other  things, 
funds  for  the  TJB.  Information  Agency. 
In  this  r^puxl,  I  must  say  that  I  share 
the  concern  ot  many  of  my  colleagues 
with  respect  to  the  recommendatiaDS 
coming  to  us  from  the  other  body  for  the 
funding  of  the  USIA  and,  more  particu- 
larly, the  Voice  of  America.  The  other 
body  is  reconunending  that  appropria- 
tions for  USIA  be  cut  by  23  percent  and 
that  the  level  of  funding  for  the  Voice  of 
America  be  reduced  by  about  30  percent. 
The  USIA  assists  our  Government  in 
carrying  out  its  role  as  the  chief  spokes- 
man for  the  Western  World.  The  USIA 
and  the  Voice  of  America,  by  and  large. 
I  believe  are  doing  a  good  Job  of  telling 
the  story  of  events  and  life  in  our  coun- 
try. 

When  compared  with  the  programs  of 
other  nations,  it  l>ecomes  apparent  that 
the  USIA  and  the  Voice  of  America  are 
relatively  modest  programs.  At  its  pres- 
ent level  of  780  broadcast  hours  weekly, 
the  Voice  of  America  trails  badly  behind 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  People's  Republic 
of  China,  and  even  Egypt. 

The  Soviet  Union  today  speaks  to  the 
world  in  84  languages  for  1,900  hours  a 
week.  The  United  States,  by  comparison, 
spetJia  in  35  languages  for  1,400  hours  a 
week.  If  the  recommendations  of  the 
other  body  become  final,  the  United 
States  will  speak  to  the  world  454  hours 
in  only  1 1  languages.  This  would  be  about 
one-third  the  weekly  programing  of 
Radio  Cairo,  to  say  nothing  of  Moscow 
and  Peking.  The  USIA  itsdf  would  be 
forced  to  close  its  doors  in  30  countries 
around  the  world. 

Since  1968,  tbe  level  of  fxmdlng  for 
the  USIA  has  been  declining,  and  the 
operating  budget  request  for  fiscal  year 
1973  of  $200  million  on  a  ocmstant  dollar 
basis  is  14  perooit  below  the  1968  total. 
For  these  reasons.  I  believe  it  would  be 
a  mistake  if  the  recommendations  of  the 
the  other  body  prevail. 

Ilie  need  for  the  USIA  is  not  dimin- 
ishing. Other  nations  are  increasing  their 
intonational  broadcasting.  The  need  to 
present  a  balanced  view  of  life  in  Amer- 
ica is  greater  now  than  ever  before.  If 
anything,  the  need  to  tell  America's  story 
is  greater  than  ever  before.  For  the  Con- 
gress to  adopt  the  course  recommended 
by  the  other  body.  I  believe,  would  be  a 
shortsit^ted  policy  indeed. 

An  excellent  article  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  April  30. 1972  bean  reading  by 
all  of  us: 

(Prom  the  New  Tork  Times,  April  30,  1073] 
USIA:  Will  thx  Voicx  Bbcokx  a  Whibpxb? 
(By  1M  asolo) 
WASHnroTOK. — A  nonnal  w«^  has  168 
hours.  But  the  radio  broado— ting  week  baa, 
cumulatively,  about  30,000  houn.  having 
neatly  doaUed  In  volume  In  th*  last  10  yean 
as  Mg,  medium  and  amaU  powon  fUled  the 
alrwavea  around  the  clock  In  a  babel  ot  un- 
counted foreign  tongoM  to  hanngue,  threat- 
en, oondnnn,  oft}ole,  pnUae.  eduoaie,  amuse 
and  Infonn  In  an  unending  oarouaM  at  In- 
ternational dectronle  propaganda. 

llie  United  States,  In  Its  role  as  the  West's 
chief  ^wkeaman,  has  been  tlM  aeoond  loudest 
voice  in  this  contest  for  the  attentions  at 
hundreds  of  m«nnin«  of  pacple,  though  it 


baa  rankad  far  behind  the  BovleC  Union.  Tlie 
Russians  speak  to  the  world  in  84  languages 
for  1,900  houn  a  we^  the  Amsrloans  In  88 
taagnungaB  for  some  1,400  houn. 

me  *'"M^*>^"  voloe  in  the  atrwaves  may, 
howevsr.  be  ahaiply  lowered  \n  the  naxt 
few  tnoptlw  unless  the  United  States  Senate 
changes  its  present  view  that  this  Nation's 
propaganda  efforts  must  be  drastically  evx- 
talled. 

ma  three  oOoial  United  States  broadoast- 
ing  ocKanlaatitms — the  Voloe  of  America, 
Radio  R«e  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty — may 
be  crippled  In  varying  degrees  by  June  80, 
the  end  at  the  current  flaoal  year,  if  Congress 
does  not  authortae  new  funds  for  them.  Sep- 
arate legislation  and  different  problems  are 
Involved  In  each  ease,  but  the  common  de- 
nominator Is  the  growing  sentiment  In  the 
Senate  that  policies  of  detente  toward  the 
Communist  powers  are  turning  propaganda 
programs  into  "cold  war  relics,"  as  Senator 
J.  WUUam  Fulbrlght  put  it— and  that  ptap' 
aganda  oasts  too  much  anyway. 

The  V<Moe  in  its  world-wide  Bn^lsh  and 
foreign-language  programs  oonoentrates  on 
newscasts,  news  oommentarles  and  analyses 
of  United  States  and  international  events  as 
well  as  on  special  programing  such  as  live 
reports  on  the  moon  flights  and  the  weU- 
known  Jaaa  sessions. 

Radio  Free  Burope,  broadcasting  in  Ave 
Eastem-Buropean  languages,  and  Radio  Lib- 
erty, in  18  of  the  languages  spcAen  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  are  taUored  speciflcaUy  to 
discuss  internal  events  In  the  listeners' 
countries,  often  providing  detailed  informa- 
tion on  situaitions  that  the  local  contrc^ed 
media  do  not  provide.  They  are,  for  example 
an  important  element  in  keeping  listeners 
In  the  area  apprised  ot  devMoianents  oonoem- 
ing  InteUecttul  dissent  there. 

ror  years  the  fiction  has  been  maintained 
in  Washington  that  Radio  Free  Europe  and 
Radio  Liberty  were  private  institutions  sup- 
ported by  public  contributions.  In  fact  they 
were  financed  by  the  Central  Intelllgenoe 
Agency.  To  end  the  fiction — and  to  keep  the 
broadcasts  going — the  Nlzon  Administration 
has  asked  Congress  for  a  specific  $40-mllUon 
appropriation  for  the  stations.  If  this  re- 
quest Is  denied,  the  two  outlets  wiU  presum- 
ably vanish. 

As  Tor  the  Voice  of  America,  its  parent  or- 
ganisation, the  United  States  Inftnmation 
Agency,  warned  last  week  that  unless  a  30 
per  cent  cut  in  the  agency's  radio  budget  or- 
dered by  Senatw  Fulbrlght's  Foreign  Rela- 
tions committee  is  restored,  the  worldwide 
American  broadcasting  program  will  be 
slashed  to  454  hours  weekly  in  11  languages. 
That  Is  about  one-third  of  the  output  of 
Radio  Cairo,  to  say  nothing  of  Moscow  and 
Peking. 

Under  the  Senate  committee's  reoommen- 
dations,  the  over-all  UJSLA.  budget  would 
be  cut  by  about  25  per  cent — ^from  $200-mil- 
lion  to  $154-mllIlon.  The  cuts  would  mean 
the  firing  of  2360  of  9,877  agency  en^Ioyes 
here  and  abroad  and  the  cloaing  of  informa- 
tion operations  in  30  foreign  countries.  All 
the  agency's  prcyaganda  functions  would  be 
affected  but  the  Voice  dt  America,  stated  to 
receive  $86-mimon  Instead  of  the  $6a-miUlon 
it  asked,  would  be  the  hardest  hit.  The  more 
so  slnoe  the  U.S.I.A.  is  not  permitted  to  shift 
funds  within  its  budget  to  help  the  Voice. 

Mr.  Fulbrl^fs  aimoyance  with  Ui>lted 
States  propaganda  programs — but  especlaUy 
the  broadcasting — seems  to  stem  from  what 
he  sees  as  the  contradiction  between  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  tripa  to  Peking  and  BCOaoow  and 
the  Administration's  requests  for  money  to 
denoiinoe  Communism  and  its  works.  Sen- 
ator Fulbrlght  and  a  number  of  his  col- 
leagues also  tangled  with  top  U.S.I.A.  officials 
on  several  specific  operational  topics  and 
flzMUy  ordered  the  budget  cut  when  Presi- 
dent Nlzon  invoked  "executive  prlvllsge"  to 
deny  the  committee  access  to  the  agency's 


operational  projections  on  a  oountry-by- 
country  basis. 

The  Administration  must  now  eazry  the 
fight  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  then  the 
House  of  Repreeentatives  where  those  favor- 
ing the  status  quo  are  liktiy  to  ask  these 
questions:  Should  the  United  States  em- 
bark on  iinllateral  "propaganda  disarma- 
ment" when  the  other  powers  are  Inorsaslng 
their  eff(»1»?  Would  the  world's  poUUoal  bal- 
ance really  be  served  by  a  half-sUenoe  on  the 
part  OT  the  United  States  when  millions  of 
transistor  radios  are  timed  to  foreign  broad- 
casts? Would  even  relative  Impartiality  be 
aided  by  shrinking  the  Voice  of  Amorlca  news 
reports  and  having  the  British  Broadcasting 
Corporation  almost  alone  as  a  Western 
spokesman? 

On  the  other  hand,  critics  of  the  UJBXA.'s 
operations  under  the  Nlzon  Administration 
were  especially  annoyed  by  the  ezpendlturs 
of  public  funds  to  produce  for  foreign  show- 
ing controversial  cinema  and  television  films 
on  topics  like  the  Vietnam  war  and  the  "Si- 
lent Majority."  by  the  apparent  waste  in 
the  commissioning  by  the  U.S.I.A.  of  vlrtuaUy 
secret  public  opinion  surveys  in  foreign  coun- 
tries; and  by  the  frequently  sanctimonious 
tone  otr  the  agency's  output,  possibly  sug- 
gesting to  the  listener  overseas  that  the  can- 
tons of  the  White  House  are  the  opinions  ot 
all  Americans. 

Mr.  OERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  from  Tiouisiana  yield? 

Mr.  BOOOS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
minority  leader. 

Mr.  OERALD  R.  FORD.  I  compliment 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  for 
bringing  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  House.  I  congratulate  him  on  what 
obviously  is  going  to  be  a  strong  position 
he  has  taken.  I  fully  support  it  and  total- 
ly endorse  it. 

Mr.  BOOOS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
So  far  as  I  know  the  USIA  has  always 
been  a  bipartisan  operation. 

Mr.  RONCAUO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  BOOOS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wyaadng. 

Mr.  RONCAUO.  I  thank  my  esteemed 
majority  leader  for  yielding.  I  hope  we 
will  not  concur  in  the  Senate  USIA  cut. 
I  should  like  to  direct  the  attention  of 
Members  to  my  remarks  Just  inserted  in 
the  Record  regarding  the  tremendous 
record  of  the  USIA.  I  believe  the  program 
has  served  a  great  purpose  over  the  jrears, 
SAid  we  need  it  now  more  than  ever.  I 
hope  the  Members  will  read  my  state- 
ment in  the  CowGRcssiOHAL  Record 
above. 

Mr.  BOOOS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  not 
recorded  on  the  rollcall  vote  No.  133  hav- 
ing been  detained  on  account  of  effidal 
business  with  a  Massachusetts  delega- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  had  been  here,  I 
would  have  voted  "yea." 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  HAOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  rollcall 
No.  130  I  was  unavoidably  detained  be- 
cause of  attending  to  s(xne  important 
business  with  my  constituents.  Had  I 
been  here,  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 
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The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gent>eman  t  om 
New  York  (Mr.  Halpirn)  is  recognised 
for  5  minutes.  | 

Mr.  HALE>ERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  vi  ttb 
great  sadness  and  regret  that  I  note  lie 
death  of  the  former  Postmaster  Qen(  ral 
of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Arthur  E. 
Summerfleld. 

A  dedicated  public  servant,  a  hlg  ily 
successful  businessman,  and  a  tireiss 
worker  on  behalf  of  the  Republi<an 
Party,  Arthur  Summerfleld  was  a^o 
known  to  many  of  us  on  Capitol  Hill  as 
simply  a  good  friend  who  was  never  oo 
busy  to  extend  a  helping  hand  wbsre 
needed. 

He  served  as  Postmaster  General  di  ir- 
in«  the  8  years  of  the  administration  of 
President  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower,  aod 
worked  at  modernizing  and  improvnig 
postal  services.  He  changed  the  Natiob's 
drab  green  mailboxes  to  the  now  famlmar 
red.  white,  and  blue — ^introduced  iie 
ballpoint  pen  in  place  of  the  not  ini  re- 
quently  empty  or  leaky  pens  once  pr  jv- 
alent  In  post  offices — and  revived  the 
custom  of  issuing  memorisJ  stamps  be  sir- 
ing the  likenesses  of  former  Oovemm  mt 
officials. 

He  fought  a  successful  battle  agai  ist 
mail-order  pomogrt^hy  and  obscen:  by. 
and  through  his  continued  efforts  hi  d- 
dreds  of  would-be  purveyors  of  fllth  w(  re 
arrested  and  put  out  of  business. 

Arthur  Summerfleld  entered  politics  In 
1940,  working  for  the  Wendell  Willi  ie 
campaign  of  that  year.  He  was  nam  id 
chairman  of  the  Republican  Natioral 
Strategy  Committee  in  1949,  and  in  IS  }2 
he  helped  nominate  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower for  President  of  the  United  Stateb. 
It  was  characteristic  of  Arthur  Sunr- 
merfleld  that,  although  he  left  school  1 1 
age  13  to  take  an  office  boy's  Job,  he  ha  j 
the  motivation  and  drive  necessary  to  be  - 
come  the  heed  of  one  of  the  largest  auto  - 
mobile  dealerships  in  the  coimtry — Simi  - 
merfleld  Chevrolet,  which  he  founded  I » 
1929. 

Dedication  is  a  quality  associated  witn 
those  gifted  individuals  who  point  thar 
lives  In  one  direction — and  who  strive  lo 
remain  true  to  their  beliefs  and  valu 
never  swerving  from  their  sense  of 
tion  and  purpose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Arthur  E.  Summerfl< 
was  such  a  man,  and  the  direction 
followed  led  him  to  a  full  lifetime  of  se 
ice  to  his  community,  his  State,  and 
our  great  Nation. 


LAW  DAY 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previoiis  <  r- 
der  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  fnm 
Illinois  (Mr.  Crani)  is  recognized  foi  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  beiig 
Law  Day  I  think  it  would  be  worthwh  le 
to  reflect  on  the  writings  of  Prede  Ic 
A.  Bastiat,  a  French  parliamentarian,  w  lo 
in  1850  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  role  if 
government   entitled    "The   Law."   N  r. 


Bastiat  wrote  in  the  France  of  the  Sec- 
ond Republic,  when  the  nation  was  ex- 
periencing the  continuing  tutmoil  of  the 
Revolution  of  1848 — a  nation  in  which 
the  rule  of  the  mob  had  replaced  the 
rule  of  law. 

In  defining  the  role  of  law  Bastiat 
writes: 

The  Uw  Is  tb«  organlskUon  of  the  natunU 
right  of  lawful  defense.  It  Is  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  common  force  for  Individual  forces. 
And  this  common  force  Is  to  do  only  ii^iat 
the  Individual  forces  have  a  natural  and 
lawful  right  to  do:  to  protect  persons,  liber- 
ties, and  properties;  to  maintain  the  right  of 
each,  and  to  cause  Justice  to  reign  over  us 
all. 

We,  as  lawmakers,  would  be  well  ad- 
vised to  remember  this  deflniti(»i.  This 
is  the  spirit  of  the  law  embodied  in  the 
Constitution.  It  was  the  general  acc^t- 
ance  of  the  idea  that  the  only  function 
of  the  law  Is  to  protect  the  freedom  of  the 
individual  that  has  accounted  for  Amer- 
ica's greatness.  It  is  this  definition  which 
we  must  vigorously  defend  if  we  as  cit- 
izens are  to  remain  able  to  think,  act. 
worship,  and  trade  as  we  desire.  We 
must  see  to  it  that  the  law  protects  the 
freedom  of  the  individual  and  Is  not 
used  as  an  instrument  of  moral,  eco- 
nomic, social,  or  political  coercion. 

Law,  as  Bastiat  points  out,  is  a  defen- 
sive concept.  Its  purpose  is  to  defend 
the  rights  and  property  of  the  individual. 
When  a  law  Is  enacted  that  Is  designed 
to  alter  the  beliefs  of  a  man  or  deny  him 
the  right  to  act  as  he  desires,  it  is  not  a 
defensive  law.  Laws  such  as  this  attempt 
to  coerce  the  individual  and  thus  are  in- 
herently inimical  to  his  right  to  freedom. 
The  law  can  be  the  instrument  of  op- 
pression— but  law  should  be  the  defender 
of  freedom. 

I  think  on  Law  Day  we  should  remem- 
ber that  we  owe  our  liberty  to  a  legal 
system  that  is  designed  to  prevent  coer- 
cion of  the  individual  by  either  govern- 
ment or  other  individuals.  For  Law  Day 
I  think  it  appropriate  to  remember  Fred- 
eric Bastiat's  comments  on  the  relation 
between  liberty  and  law : 

In  short,  Is  not  liberty  the  freedom  of  every 
person  to  make  fuU  use  of  his  faculties,  so 
long  as  he  does  not  harm  other  persons  while 
doing  so?  Is  not  liberty  the  destruction  of 
all  despotism — Including,  of  course,  legal  de- 
spotism? Finally.  Is  not  liberty  the  restrict- 
ing of  the  law  only  to  Its  rational  sphere 
of  organizing  the  right  of  the  Indlvldiuil  to 
lawful  self-defense;  of  punishing  Injustice? 


MOUNTAIN  BROOK  HIGH  SCHOOL 
SUPPORTS  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  SPEAKER.  Uhder  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Buchanan)  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  war 
in  Vietnam  is  Vagic.  The  wanton  aggres- 
sion of  the  North  Vietnamese  in  their 
Invasion  of  South  Vietnam  is  a  drive  to 
perpetuate  the  war  and  to  force  down 
the  throats  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
a  government  they  do  not  want. 

President  Nixon  has  responded  to  this 
wanton  aggression  of  North  Vietnam 
with  bombing  attaclcs  on  major  military 
installations  and  supply  routes. 


The  reastms  for  this  response  are 
many.  First,  it  is  necessary  to  protect  the 
lives  of  the  remaining  American  forcea 
there.  Second,  the  people  of  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam  have  a  right  to  self-determi- 
nation. Third,  the  memories  of  the 
massacres  at  Hue  when  North  Vietnam 
seized  that  city  in  1968  dictate  that  we 
attempt  to  prevent  another  tragedy  of 
this  type. 

Prior  to  this  invasion.  President 
Nixon's  Vletnamteatlon  program  was 
making  headway  toward  disengaging  the 
United  States  militarily  from  Vietnam 
while  leaving  that  country  in  better  posi- 
tion to  defend  itself  and  to  determine  its 
own  future. 

These  efforts  were  making  headway 
toward  peace  in  South  Vietnam. 

"Hie  invasion  by  North  Vietnam  im- 
periled all  of  these  goals— troop  with- 
drawal, self-determination,  and  peace, 
lliere  have  been  some  in  this  coimtry 
who  have  decried  the  bombing  without 
recognizing  the  actions  which  prompted 
it.  specifically  the  massive  attack  by  vir- 
tually the  entire  North  Vietnamese  Army 
into  South  Vietnam. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  majority  of  the 
American  people,  however,  do  realize  the 
necessity  for  the  bombing  and  the  Presi- 
dent's reasoning  in  taking  such  a  step  at 
this  time.  Included  in  this  group  are  500 
young  people  and  faculty  of  Mountain 
Brook  High  School  in  Birmingham.  Ala. 
A  resolution  recently  passed  by  this 
group  in  support  of  the  Presidoit's  ef- 
forts in  South  Vietnam  toward  peace 
and  self-determination  is  contained  in 
the  following  telegram  which  I  include 
in  the  Record  for  the  edification  of  the 
House: 

BniciNCHAM,  Ala., 

April  25,  7972. 
Congressman  John  Buchanan, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Be  It  resolved  that  the  following  students 
and  faculty  of  Mtn.  Brook  High  School  con- 
gratulate President  Nlzon  on  his  willingness 
to  stand  behind  his  commitment  to  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Viet  Nam  and  the  American 
troops  as  they  withdraw  and  protect  this 
action  through  the  use  of  force.  The  North 
Vietnamese  have  shown  they  are  not  willing 
to  talk  peace  by  their  aggression  In  the  coim- 
try of  South  Viet  Nam.  We  believe,  as  do 
most  Americans,  that  we  need  a  generation 
of  peace.  Until  our  enemy  realises  that  we 
are  going  to  stand  behind  the  commitments 
we  have  made,  we  should  continue  measures 
to  gain  a  lasting  peace. 

Marian  Mcdure,  Michael  Koslln,  Cynthia 
Stein,  Susan  Maaer,  Peck  Horton,  Leigh 
Stephenson,  Pat  Hays,  Paul  White,  Becky 
Rice,  Lisa  SchllTman,  Carter  Morris,  Lane 
Friedman,  Virginia  Ladd,  Fred  Crawford, 
Marshall  Hyatt,  Louise  Tate,  Dot  Kltchlngs, 
Linda  Baldwin,  Robin  Lewis,  Lynn  Tumbrell, 
Susan  Little,  Paul  Oreevy,  Olenn  Estess. 

Richard  Oewl>erry,  Liz  McDavld,  David 
I^'eedman.  Robbie  Anderson.  Francis  Devore, 
Frank  Ruaaell,  Blen  Mears,  Phil  Roberts, 
Trey  Smith,  Dave  Lanford,  Marlene  Pern.  BmI 
Roberts,  Steve  KaUman,  Becky  McCary,  Deb- 
bie Johnson,  Beth  Oundersen,  David  Haw- 
kins. Sessions  Dickson,  Owen  Oray,  Tip 
Mitchell,  Chris  McOahee,  Tim  Kllec.  Robert 
Andrews. 

Joe  Oravlee,  Bob  Thlm,  Jim  Abemathy, 
Robin  Byrne,  Terry  Izen,  Lee  Bartlett,  Blarty 
Wilson,  Deryl  Moss,  Debbie  Rol>erts,  Dan 
Klllott,  Langdon  Nelson,  Mike  Colllnsworth. 
David  Dlzon,  Janne  Qulnn,  j.  Howell,  Mur- 
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ray  Uebter,  Xllzabeth  Morrow.  Jaaniw  Att- 
kiason,  Susan  Weaver,  Bom  HarvUl,  Bobby 
BumpbreyB,  Mlohete  RaffsL 

Barbara  Hale.  Mary  Oairon,  Billy  Kast- 
vood.  Will  Harrlaon.  Ftande  Selbela.  Ken 
Stone,  Oreg  Womack.  Andy  Black.  Frank 
Mapes,  James  Dick.  Patricia  Brown.  Daniel 
Word,  BUI  Peeraon,  Jackie  McSwaln.  Anna 
terry,  Laurie  Lynch,  Jim  Cooper.  Ann 
Mason.  Claire  Williams.  Jay  Cohen,  Bev- 
erly Beecks.  Lis  Beattle. 

Jane  Blackwell.  Alma  Jones.  Jane  Oray. 
Dan  Elliott.  Sally  McCormack,  Barry  Pear- 
son, Mason  Dlllard,  Chip  Braswell,  Hank 
Poellnltz,  Bedford  Smith,  Dan  Cannlchael, 
Virginia  Cox,  Betsy  Hicks,  Sam  Baiter,  Phil 
Mulkey,  David  Hall,  Laiura  Holt,  Ben  Davis, 
Mike  Telldlng,  Amy  Well,  Dlan  Cook,  Lee 
Davis,  John  Buchanan. 

Laurie  Barker,  Lee  Ofeman,  Bob  Abele, 
Stuart  (Toleman,  Barbara  Finch,  Bob  Hen- 
drlz,  Malcolm  (Trlttenden,  Gordon  Mowery, 
Mark  Hilly,  Robert  Morast,  MlUanle  Marcus, 
Ida  Altelan,  Randy  Beech,  liflke  Evans,  Dlan 
0111eq>y,  Janet  Strlplln,  Kathy  Akin,  Leigh 
Turner,  Eve  Jackson,  Marcla  Blacks,  Don 
Home. 

Bert  Owens,  Ben  Davis,  Don  Tlneannon, 
Fred  L.  Roberts.  Paul  Plnkerton,  Mike  Aly- 
ion.  Bill  Flneberg,  Ruth  Bastor,  Cathy 
Vaughan,  Renee  Rolsse,  Stephen  Crawford, 
BUI  Strange,  Jr.,  Wood  Wilson,  Jr.,  lisa 
Stern,  Susan  Smith,  Leslie  Luck,  Randy 
Padawer,  Andy  Oant. 

Mlms  Maynard,  Lynne  Anderton,  Steve 
Hardwlck,  Mark  Jaffe,  Sheldon  Sokol,  Tootle 
Wood,  Peyton  Sberrord,  Oall  Ounter,  Miles 
Hazzard,  Monroe  Jones,  Judy  Mills,  Helen 
RstcUff,  Wayne  Nelson,  Tommy  Tucker,  Lee 
Brantley,  Barbara  McTerrln. 

Lisa  Large,  Dwight  DuBols,  Fletcher  Huk- 
klos,  Sandy  King,  Jay  Johnson,  Lynn  Head, 
Bet  Pless,  Rob  Saunders,  Franklin  Spear, 
Cindy  Sherrell,  Jim  Schmaslcey,  Kathy  Rei- 
ser, Betsy  Denton,  Ed  Moore,  Steve  lAyarus, 
Wade  OelBklng,  Keith  Lovell,  John  Telldlng, 
Cassle  Crow,  Doug  Poust,  Byron  Howells. 

Chip  Whitehead,  Fred  Moore,  John  Schlen- 
urt,  Wes  Hamilton,  Chris  Dennis,  Stuart 
Moeh,  Graham  Tayloe,  Tommy  Bums,  Pat 
CSulUvan,  Conrad  Rayfleld,  Klmberly  Ooeff, 
Qary  Glasgow,  Jay  Weatherly,  Lee  Clark,  Judy 
Cockrell.  Betty  Elch,  Margie  Stewart,  Sandy 
Friedman,  Susan  Tllson,  Dlan  Cook,  Amy 
Thomas. 

Jim  Chenowett,  Julie  Thomas,  Georgia 
M^pes,  Dara  Adams,  Jim  Wesson.  Marias  By- 
laud,  Bobln  Waltall,  Bmlly  Slappey,  Ray  Wat- 
kins,  Andy  Rochester,  Brooks  TeUdlng,  Dan 
Bloimt,  Bin  Forsyth,  Kim  Ratllff,  Marcla 
Brewer,  Lisa  Stern,  Dale  Rice,  Debbie  Belton, 
Marcla  Cotton,  Goode  Price,  Judy  Kimberllng. 

Linda  Hutchlns,  Ginger  Spencer,  Ray  Wat- 
kins,  David  Howard,  Clyde  Jones,  Bary  Eagle- 
ion,  Allen  Boggs,  Bill  Flncannon,  Charlie 
WUlson,  Elaine  Dollar,  Helen  Hacker,  Mi- 
chelle Poppletan,  John  Cox,  Dorothy  Alford, 
Peggy  McDanlel,  Susan  Hennlgan,  Jan  Hlnd- 
horet,  Cathy  Palmer,  Jeanle  Alexander,  Oen- 
Ise  Flndlay,  Jackie  Curtis. 

Stephanie  Zlnder,  Ken  Bruno,  Susan  Reed, 
Ann  Lennlon,  Deborah  Traylor,  Cherryl  Mul- 
11ns,  Teresa  Hart,  Llca  OrreU,  Linda  Jefferson, 
Bhonda  Kerlln.  Lauren  Walker,  CNury  Muslck, 
Barbara  Schreter,  Grag  Coe,  Patty  Soott, 
Mike  Yielding.  Lawrence  Burnetts,  David 
Schley,  Owen  Scott,  Alan  Barton. 

Dan  Bryan.  Stevens  Oberm,  Charlie  Lurle, 
Beverly  Penfleld,  George  Moss.  KeUy  Straken, 
ftttl  Jones,  Be4^  Green,  Mike  Price.  Doug- 
las Cook,  Jonne  Hoverton.  Max  Boseman, 
Ken  Seals,  Winston  Gllnwre,  Kathy  Button, 
Susan  Houpt,  Julian  Davis,  Bobby  Davis. 
Olrann  Barnes,  Louise  Price. 

Margaret  Dick.  Ronnie  Rlct,  Jim  Gray.  He- 
wart  Young,  Nancy  Johnson,  BUly  Wood, 
Sally  Grace.  Graham  Taylor,  Oobbdwyan 
Badm,  George  Matthews,  Susan  Hartsflald. 
Jean    Hill.    Hollla    Davla.    Buffer    Drennen. 


Frank  Fowlkes.  Tony  Luckle.  Louis  Montgom- 
ery. Jack  Banners,  Tynea  Btrlngfellow.  George 
Kontos,  Jlmbo  HMd. 

Bob  Conolly.  Kay  Conaway,  Jane  Bast, 
Sue  Koabn,  Bmor  Lawrence,  Dave  Camp. 
Emeel  Safem,  Carollnda  Lanford.  Dan  Whlt- 
aker.  Augusta  Slaem,  Oanle  Bay,  Leeea  Lewis, 
Jon  McDonald.  XE«n  Klngerly.  Jeff  Clayton. 
Richard  Schnan,  BCac  Edwards.  Maft  Miller. 
Mike  Handle.  Usa  Paden.  Melynda  McNeU. 

Mike  Thompson.  Ray  CoUlns.  Porter  HaU. 
BlUy  Prltchatd,  Cy  Beasley,  Mike  Webb.  Susie 
Welden,  Laney  Norred,  Holland  Cox,  Harold 
Bowron,  Vivian  Lokey,  Gin  Jordan,  Brooks 
Henerson,  Lou  Ann  Davis.  Tom  Mardway, 
Peggy  Trafton,  Ken  Pack,  Keith  Morgan,  Bar- 
bara Baneradt,  PaiU  Mitts,  LlUle  East,  Beth 
Hargrove.  Lynne  McCaleb. 

Suxanne  Bowron,  Trlsha  Whitehead,  Janls 
Zeanah,  Betsy  Skelton,  Ann  Cushlng,  Ben 
Feryer,  David  Hall,  Allen  Thomberry,  David 
Stein,  Charles  Hoken,  Donny  Patton,  Holman 
Head,  John  Zancrofs,  Carolyn  Foster,  Dldd 
Head.  Llllle  Parker,  Margaret  Hughes,  Olnny 
Perkins,  Marian  Slmms. 

Janet  White,  Frank  Prltchard,  Leon  Ham- 
rlck,  Steven  Shirley,  Harvey  Dickson,  Nan 
Carley,  David  Kelpe,  Kelly  Ireland,  Billy 
Noles,  John  Breta,  Kathy  Green,  Mark  Blg- 
gens,  Stewart  Perlman,  Charles  Muse,  Allen 
Hammack,  Bal>ette  Norman,  Judy  Stewart, 
Karen  Williamson. 

Frank  Krels,  Toouny  Mayfleld,  Steve  Shaw, 
David  Kanter,  Oarole  Howard,  Alvln  Atlas, 
Alan  Routanan,  Donald  Goldstein,  Michael 
Sparks,  David  Broda,  Cindy  Shapiro.  Michael 
SeUgman.  Malenle  McCoy,  Dotty  StUl,  David 
WUllamaon,  Sandra  Collier,  Cathy  Wilson, 
Ted  Boetwlck,  Sheryl  Johnson,  Eddie  Hum- 
phrey. 

Susan  Wood,  GlMida  Ritchie,  Renee  Hyatt, 
Nancy  Lazarus,  Denny  Marcus,  Devan  Ard, 
Anette  Watson,  BOke  Mayer.  Sberl  Lapldus, 
Amy  Chemer.  Jeff  Padawer.  Derby  Dorsky. 
Dofxythy  Renneker.  Kenny  Barlg.  ^vlan 
Yelldlng,  Jotl  Banners.  Ed  Saeven.  Linda. 
WltUchen,  Doug  Call.  Paul  Green. 

Robin  Lurle.  Debra  Snow.  Brian  Larson, 
Johnny  KMsoe.  Oscar  Price,  F.  St^hens,  Billy 
Blair,  Mike  Graham,  Walter  Kennedy,  John 
Levlne,  Llse  Tapldus,  Nancy  Goldberg,  Jane 
BrewM',  Paul  Nagrodzlln,  Alan  Walntraub, 
Betsy  Cooper,  Judy  Klmertlng,  Edward 
Levin.  Ann  Mason,  Cassandra  CKdden. 

Amy  Isefleld,  Wayne  Nelson,  Tommy  Fox, 
Phil  Robots,  lAlrd  Barrett,  David  Faulkln- 
berry,  Ty  Llmbaugh,  Henry  Teel,  Tommy 
ScoU,  Bettle  Bromberg,  Butch  Busby,  Llnday 
Sohulhafw,  Debbie  EClessner,  Enar  Hoff,  Mary 
LyU,  George  Ann  Parker,  Keith  Womack, 
Malla  Crayar,  Delols  May,  Addle  McGrlff, 
Cathy  Bowers. 

Patty  Trafton,  PhUlp  Holt,  Kathy  Cox,  G<Mr- 
don  Paul,  Tande  Barnes,  Annie  Stein,  Joel 
Barasch,  Chris  Venus,  Mowry  Musgrove,  Wally 
Bromberg.  Rod  Scott,  Ellen  Thlm,  Marlea 
Itchlngs,  Hortevel  Smith,  Bobby  Franklin. 
Emory  Ellis,  Eddie  Dom,  Steve  Brecketuldge, 
Susan  Bancroft,  Beverly  Penfltid,  Hal  Manly. 
Al  Garver. 

Petti  Stumpf,  Mike  Anderton,  Rob  Ballard. 
Elsie  SpcuTOW.  Beverly  Morrow,  Mary  B. 
WllUama,  Lynne  McOaleb.  Jim  Gates,  Janoes 
Dent,  John  Burroughs.  Greg  Eobc^,  Coke 
Matthews,  Jim  Rows,  Hcdly  Coatee,  Jeff 
Preston.  Lowry  Drennen,  Dlanne  Smith,  Jeff 
Porterfleld,  Suaan  Metcalfe. 

Lanny  De  bvp,  Rtcdiard  Stone,  Graham 
Myll,  Beth  Keamodel,  Elaine  Arbucke, 
Elaine  IPowler,  Sarah  Johneon,  Mike  Munger, 
Julie  Edwards,  Ann  Price,  Beth  Frello,  Jack 
Ii^Us,  John  NlckoU,  BUI  JohiMon.  BlUy 
Wood.  Anne  Brackman.  Marie  MlUer,  Penny 
Taylor,  Annell  Hau^ton,  Betsy  Wlnfree, 
Carol  Lee  Dell. 

DebUe  Bennett.  Marie  DUta,  Mary  Stewart. 
Dawn  Winkler.  Carol  Frew.  Butb  Morrow. 
OomaUa  Wlngate,  KeUy  Roobl,  Don  Duffee, 
Roaalyn  Prltohle,  NeU  Tyson,  David  Metsel. 


AUred  Stewart.  BUI  Watson,  Dot  Morast. 
Laura  Brlckman.  Dlanne  Mlnger,  Bob  Ste- 
phenaon,  Fran  Smyer,  David  Jones. 

Donny  Ploaser,  Porter  Mitchell,  Dlanna  SeU, 
Leslie  Hunter,  Mark  OoUlnsworth,  Bobby 
Taylor,  Annetta  Seyler,  Patricia  Jaffe.  Gany 
Rlckard,  Walter  Fletcher,  Greg  Ooz,  Burgln 
Kent,  Leigh  Gary.  Debbie  Guthrie,  Martha 
NaU,  Bill  Greene,  Jack  Bartttctt.  Dlokto 
Simmons,  Hunter  Price,  Debbie  Ward,  Mark 
Schneider. 

Suaan  Andrews.  Maiaha  Wllborn.  JuUa 
Jeasup,  Brandle  Jordan,  HaUle  Head,  Lea 
Porterfleld,  Betty  Sctuutder,  tiargaret  Burg. 
Pattle  Hammond,  Caldwell  Berry,  BUI  Leny. 
Kathle  Taylor,  Karen  Edwards,  Carol  Owen, 
Chuck  Just,  Steve  Wright,  Biddy  MUler,  Mark 
KlaUand.  Paul  Tacko,  Vtimai  Weaver,  I^a 
Robinson. 

Jam  Gravlee,  Danny  Woodson,  Lynn  Peter- 
son, Ann  TutwUer,  Salla  Posey,  Vivian  B. 
YeUdlng,  Carlisle  Jones,  Carol  Perklna,  MUce 
Conway,  Merrle  Yeager,  Leea  Anderson,  Alloe 
Marlng,  Hobln  Tant.  Jimmy  Cooke,  Boo 
Mason,  Brian  Judd,  Connie  Porter,  Coach 
Lasson,  Melissa  Morris,  Tana  Groover.  Mar- 
garet Wiggins.  SaUy  Lanch.  June  Wood, 
David  Clark,  BlU  Pate,  Jay  Norrls,  Deanna 
Owens. 

Chip  Hayelrlg,  Chip  PhUllps.  Ann  Coch- 
ran, Claude  Bhee,  Janet  Boyd,  Ccdlelay 
CleUle,  Merrltt  Burgln,  David  Evans,  Marlon 
Simmons,  Sue  Wlggul.  Dendy  Burgalne, 
Doug  Dewltt,  Gwen  Hendrlx,  Max  Brecken- 
rldge,  Judy  Splra,  Tom  Frye,  Miller  Kennedy, 
James  Cook,  Jim  Kennedy,  Howard  Hol- 
bert,  Susan  Schlffle,  Scott  Scholl,  Cindy 
HamUton,  Lynn  Watson,  Arch  Long. 


ANNUAL  LAW  DAY  OBSERVANCE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Hocan)  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  HOOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
Law  Day.  I  was  privileged  to  make  a 
speech  this  afternoon  before  the  Federal 
Bar  Association  and  the  Judge  Advocates 
Association  at  the  P^itagon  in  com- 
memoration of  Law  Day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  speech  is  as  follows: 
A  Speech   bt  Representativk  Lawkenck  J. 

HOOAM    AT    THE    AMNTTAL   LaW    DaT 

As  the  resolution  designating  this  as  Law 
day  says,  this  Is  a  time  to  pause  and  rededl- 
cate  ourselves  to  the  Ideal  of  equality  and 
Justice  under  the  law  and  to  cultivate  that 
req>ect  for  law  which  Is  so  vital  to  a  clvUlzed 
society.  It  Is  also  an  opportunity  to  pause 
and  review  what  kind  of  progress  we  are 
makl^  toward  those  goals. 

WhUe  there  Is  evidence  of  a  prevalent  dla- 
req>ect  for  the  law  today,  paradozlcaUy,  In- 
terest In  the  legal  profession  Is  booming. 

Consider  the  eq>erlMice  of  Washington  area 
law  schools  for  a  moment. 

Georgetown,  which  has  faculties  for  about 
600  new  students,  has  received  between  about 
6.000  H>pllcatlons  for  the  1972-73  academic 
year.  This  la  roughly  the  same  number  aa 
last  year  when  implications  vlrtuaUy  doubled. 
George  Washington  University's  National  Law 
Center  has  received  over  6,000  applloatlona 
for  400  plaoea.  OathoUc  Unlversl^'s  Ocrtum- 
bua  School  of  Iiaw  haa  ^>prozlmately  a,aoo 
applications  for  210  <4>enlngs. 

But,  luiXortunattiy,  a  great  many  of  our 
law  students  today  have  little  understanding 
of  how  our  system  wocta.  Either  because  they 
are  Impatient  with  your  progress  toward  a 
fiUly  Just  society  or  because  they  misunder- 
stand the  proper  role  of  the  legal  prof  eaalon — 
many  of  our  law  schoola  and  an  ever  growing 
number  of  lawyns  have  enUiaricad  on  a  telae 
and  dangerous  course  which  threatens  tlia 
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critical  balance  of  pow«r  l>«twe«n  tlu 
latlve  and  Judicial  functlonx  In  o\ir  i  oclety. 
Tbe  new  breed  of  lawyers  who  aee  them- 
selves as  social  activists  Is,  In  manj  cases, 
trying  to  short  circuit  the  oonstlt  itlonal 
process  that  has  served  us  so  well  for  nearly 
900  years.  They  are  trying  to  usurp  th  »  func- 
tion of  the  legislative  branch.  In  shoi  t,  they 
want  the  courts  to  make  the  law  as  mil  as 
Interpret  and  define  It. 

The  perils  of  this  course  are  obvloui .  If  the 
ooiirts  make  laws  as  well  as  Interpi  st  and 
define  them,  there  Is  virtually  no  eta  BCk  on 
their  power.  What  some  view  as  a  sh'  >rt  out 
to  a  social  utopla  could  well  become  i  social 
nightmare  and  bring  an  end  to  oui  f  ovem- 
mental  system  of  checks  and  balanc  ss. 

Usurping  the  legislative  function  py  the 
courts  Is  the  first  giant  step  toward!  a  so- 
ciety run  by  legal  technocrats  who  i  would 
write  tbelr  own  laws,  pass  on  their  vklldlty 
and  then  monitor  their  implementatlooi  Such 
power  would  be  disturbingly  similar 
wielded  by  the  high  priests  In  ancient 
I  am  not  trying  to  suggest  we  are 
verge  of  such  a  society,  only  that  wel  have 
been  pushed  down  that  path  and  tt  Isltlme 
to  plant  our  feet  firmly  before  we  ga  any 
farther. 

I  believe  our  law  schools  share  part  of  the 
blame  for  this  situation  because  they  tiave 
failed  to  teach  many  of  their  rtudentc  the 
proper  function  of  the  law  and  the  la^ryer. 
One  example  comes  to  mind  immedlat  ily — 
the  group  oT  law  students  who  plckete<  the 
law  firm  representing  the  Dow  Chei  ileal 
Company  for  making  napalm  which  wa  i  be- 
ing used  In  Vietnam.  Their  action  deiion- 
strated  an  appalling  lack  of  knowledf  e  of 
the  American  legal  process.  Under  our  sjfetem 
everyone  has  the  right  to  the  best  po^ible 
legal  representation.  That  principle  holds  for 
a  welfare  recipient,  an  indigent  crimlnaTand 
the  Dow  Chemical  Company.  The  fact  |  that 
law  students  would  picket  a  law  firm  for 
defending  any  client  Is  Incomprebenslme  to 
me  and  Indicates  total  disrespect  fori  and 
lack  of  understanding  of,  our  system  of  Jus- 
tice and  the  role  of  a  lawyer  in  our  sc  clety. 
I  think  the  law  schools  have  failed  their 
students  in  another  way — by  dilutln;  the 
quality  of  the  offerings  In  the  tradi  Jomd 
and  vital  disciplines  in  order  to  meet  tl  le  de- 
mands for  so-called  "socially  relerant" 
courses. 

Many  of  the  courses  being  offered  :  olght 
be  relevant  for  a  social  scientist,  but  tb<  y  are 
not  relevant  in  a  law  school  curriculum 
When  they  dlreot  a  student's  energy  anp  In- 
tellectual pursuit  away  from  the  lawTtself 
before  he  has  even  ^earned  the  rudlmepts  oT 
legal  thinking  and  legal  principles. 

In  addition,  the  vast  smorgasbc  rd  of 
courses  and  the  specialists  who  teach  them 
have  Increased  the  cost  of  law  scho<l  tre- 
mendously. In  fact,  the  skyrocketing 
of  legal  education  have  pushed  such 
cation  out  of  the  reach  of  millions  of  Uner 
leans  and  created  the  very  real  poa^blUty 
that  legal  education  will  become 
exclusively  the  province  of  a  privileged 
When  I  graduated  from  Georgetowr 
Schocri  in  1964,  my  recollection  Is  tha 
tlon  was  $12  per  credit  hour.  Today  it 
per  credit  hour  and  Is  Increasing  to  $8i  this 
fall. 

Of  course,  the  distortion  of  the  properjrtdes 
of  the  legal  profession  and  the  courts  1 1  not 
confined  to  some  law  schools  and  stu(  ents 
We  have  only  to  look  to  the  recent  Hch- 
mond  school  busing  decision  which  Igiored 
legal  boundaries  and  ordered  consolid  stion 
of  suburban  school  districts  with  the  Rich- 
mond School  District  to  see  a  classic  « xam- 
ple  of  a  Judge  overreaching  his  author  ty  to 
achieve  what  he — not  the  legislature  (<  r  the 
people  who  speak  their  will  through  th  i  leg- 
Islatiue) — what  he  construes  to  be  i  so- 
cially desirable  course  of  action.  The  b  iislng 
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of  78,000  students  wUl  be  the  result  M  his 
decision  stands. 

To  my  mind,  the  court  there  has  literally 
tried  to  make  Its  own  law.  The  judge.  In  fact, 
first  suggested  to  the  Richmond  school  sys- 
tem that  an  appropriate  method  to  achieve 
the  proper  racial  mix  In  the  schools  would 
be  to  strip  away  the  legally  established  po- 
litical boundaries  and  consolidate  the 
school  districts. 

Then,  when  such  a  proposal  was  sub- 
mitted to  him,  he  ordered  its  implemen- 
tation. The  court.  In  effect,  wrote  its  own 
law  and  Is  now  trying  to  impose  It  without 
any  regard  to  the  separate  function  of  the 
legislative  side  of  government. 

All  of  us  recognize  that  the  legislative 
process  is  frequently  slow — frustratingly 
slow — in  responding  to  the  needs  of  the 
people,  especially  the  oppressed  and  disad- 
vantaged. But  that  is  the  nature  of  the  proc- 
ess, of  the  push  and  shove,  pull  and  tug, 
as  the  people  make  their  feelings  knovra  to 
their  elected   representatives. 

The  making  of  new  laws  ought  to  be  a 
slow,  deliberate,  painstaking  process.  That's 
why  our  legislatures  debate  issues  so  com- 
prehensively and  weigh  all  points  of  view. 
When  we're  dealing  with  the  rights,  property 
and  lives  of  our  people  we  should  proceed 
carefully  and  cautiously,  and  the  laws 
which  are  enacted  should  and  usually  do 
represent  a  good  consensus  of  what  the 
people  want  and  need. 

The  individual  might  personally  disagree 
with  the  result,  but,  under  our  democratic 
system,  we  are  all  obliged  to  obey  the  law 
until  It  Is  repealed  or  changed.  To  do  other- 
wise leads  to  anarchy  and  the  total  break- 
down  of  an  orderly,  people-run  society. 

The  success  of  our  system  of  government 
depends  upon  the  consent  of  the  governed. 
The  people  know  they  have  a  full  voice  in 
the  shaping  n  our  laws,  and  they  know  that 
their  legislators,  their  elected  representa- 
tives, must  be  directly  responsive  to  their 
will.  Under  those  circumstances  they  have 
shown  themselves  willing  to  submit  to  the 
will  of  the  majority  and  our  system  has 
survived  and  flourished. 

But,  on  the  other  hand.  Federal  Judges, 
are  responsible  to  no  electorate.  They  are 
not  subject  to  removal  by  the  ballot  box. 
And  that  is  as  it  should  be  if  the  Judiciary 
Is  to  function  properly  and  Independently  as 
a  check  on  the  legislature.  But  the  system 
falls  apart  when  the  courts  seek  to  assume 
a  legislative  role.  When  this  happens,  you 
will  have  not  the  rule  of  the  people,  but  rule 
by  flat.  Then  the  people  will  have  no  voice 
no  power  and  democracy  will  be  dead! 

When  the  courts  usurp  the  legislative  role 
and  rob  the  people  of  their  right  to  Influ- 
ence the  making  of  laws,  we  see  a  growing 
loss  of  respect  for  the  law.  The  public  will 
not  stand  for  "legislation  without  repre- 
sentation." 

While  preserving  the  respective,  lade- 
pendent  roles  of  our  three  branches  of  gov- 
ernment, we  must  direct  the  energies  of  our 
legislative  and  executive  branches  toward 
solving  our  social  problems  and  eradicating 
the  Injustices  and  inequities  In  our  system. 

Among  other  things  that  means  we  must 
flnd  ways  to  insure  the  equal  protection  of 
the  law  for  the  poor,  the  forgotten,  the  op- 
pressed and  the  disadvantaged.  And  that 
means  the  dedication  of  lawyers  In  govern- 
ment to  that  cause. 

In  particular  I  would  like  to  see  programs 
go  forward  which  make  the  legal  talents 
of  government  lawyers  available  to  the  Indi- 
gent In  their  full  time. 

Unfortunately,  at  the  present  time,  as 
members  of  the  Federal  Government  these 
government  lawyers  may  not  participate  In 
court-appointed  counsel  programs. 

Obviously,  government  attorneys  should  be 
barred  from  participating  in  trials  In  which 


there  is  an  actual  confUct  of  intcnat  bs« 
tween  service  to  a  client  and  the  Oorsm- 
ment,  but  the  blanket  ezcltislon  of  a  Faderal 
criminal  case  creates  a  catsgoiy  that  It 
too  broad  and  denies  the  Indigent  accused  so- 
cess  to  a  wealth  of  talent. 

Primary  emphasis  In  iH>polnted-coaosel 
systems  has  necessarily  been  directed  to- 
ward criminal  cases  where  counsel  is  con- 
stltuUonally  required.  But  justice  also  ds- 
mands  that  the  poor  be  represented  In  our 
dvll  courts  as  vrall  and  that  means  ws  must 
make  certain  our  current  legal  -Mlirtancs 
programs  are  truly  helping  the  poor  as  they 
were  designed  to  do. 

Ihe  other  most  serious  problem  of  ooo- 
cem  to  the  bar  is,  of  course,  the  Inability  of 
our  courts  to  meet  basic  constitutional 
"^>eedy  trial"  requirements.  Most  courts  are 
plagued  by  huge  and  unmanageable  backlogs 
of  cases  which,  while  delaying  Justice  on  the 
civil  side  of  the  docket,  are  most  serious  on 
the  criminal  side.  Not  only  does  long  delay 
between  arrest  and  trial  make  a  fair  trial 
more  difficult,  but  such  delay  Is  a  major  con- 
tributing factor  to  our  high  rate  of  recid- 
ivism. Such  delay,  invites  plea-bargalnlng, 
and  encourages  potential  criminals  to  con- 
tinue careers  in  crime  since  there  is  a  good 
chance  they  will  never  be  apprehended,  or, 
even  if  they  are  apprehended,  they  may  never 
have  to  face  trial. 

Thanks  to  Congress'  reform  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  court  system,  in  which  I  was 
privileged  to  play  a  leadership  role,  trial 
delays  are  no  longer  a  court  trademark  here. 
In  February,  the  first  aimiversary  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Superior  Court  was  cele- 
brated with  the  release  of  statistics  Showing 
that: 

Misdemeanor  cases  are  now  tried  wlthla 
four  weeks  instead  of  seven. 

Felony  cases  are  tried  within  five  to  six 
weeks  instead  of  two  years. 

Civil  cases  are  tried  within  seven  months 
instead  of  two  years. 

Misdemeanor  suspects  who  waive  tbelr 
right  to  a  jury  trial  are  usually  tried  within 
seven  days. 

That's  the  kind  of  court  reform  that's 
needed  in  every  judicial  system  In  the  coun- 
try. 

Only  through  elTectlve  reorganisation  of 
our  court  systems  can  we  meet  the  new  chal- 
lenges that  are  placed  upon  our  judicial  sys- 
tem today.  Only  if  all  cltlsens  can  be  pro- 
vided with  real  and  ready  access  to  the  courts 
will  we  be  able  to  maintain  confidence  In  our 
legal  system. 

Another  factor  which  affects  confidence  in 
our  legal  system  is  Insisting  that  all  laws  be 
obeyed.  In  this  context,  I'd  like  to  refer  to 
those  among  us — a  small  minority — who  are 
clamoring  for  amnesty  for  draft  dodgers  and 
deserters. 

I  am  vehemently  opposed  to  anmesty  not 
only  because  I  feel  that  It  would  be  a  dis- 
service to  those  who  did  answer  their  coun- 
try's call,  especially  those  who  gave  their 
lives  or  were  wounded  or  Imprisoned  but  for 
an  even  more  basic  resson.  I  oppose  amnesty 
because.  If  we  allow  some  ot  our  dtiwns  to 
choose  the  laws  they  wish  to  obey  and  those 
they  wish  to  disobey,  the  result  will  bs 
anarchy.  So,  as  we  celebrate  Law  Day  today, 
we  should  recognize  that  continuance  of  our 
civilized  society  under  law,  it  is  essential  that 
all  citizens  obey  all  laws. 

There  are  those  among  us  who  would 
destroy  our  system  and  paradoxically  replace 
it  with  a  system  of  government  which  al- 
lows no  dissent.  Our  system  gives  us — ths 
people — the  power  to  change  our  govern- 
ment and  change  the  laws  which  govern  us. 
In  their  misguided  zeal  to  achieve  what  they 
think  will  be  a  social  Utopia  they  run  the 
risks  of  destroying  the  system  of  government 
by  laws  which  Is  not  only  our  best  hope  but 
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ths  best  hope  of  all  men  in  the  world  who 
loteUbarty. 

As  we  honorlAw  Day,  w«  should  rsdedioata 
ounelvss  to  preserving  sad  improving  this 
Bjstem  of  goTsmmant. 

Mr.  Speaker,  also,  because  this  is  Law 
Day,  I  think  it  was  uniquely  mipixHirlate 
that  I  met  on  the  steps  of  the  Capitol 
today  with  a  delegation  of  men  from  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  who  presented 
to  me  and  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Oaucatz)  a  petition  signed  by 
some  1.700  Marylanders  urging  that  the 
Congress  not  grant  amnesty  to  those  who 
bave  left  this  country  to  evade  the  draft 
laws  or  those  who  have  deserted  from 
service  in  the  armed  services. 

I  think  it  is  appropriate  that  this  oc- 
curred on  Law  Day,  Mr.  SpMker,  be- 
cause, if  our  system  of  government  by 
law— which  we  are  commemorating  to- 
day-^s  to  survive.  It  is  absolutely  es- 
sential that  all  citizens  obey  all  laws. 
That  Includes  those  who  might  disagree 
with  certain  activities  being  engaged  in 
by  our  Government.  As  citlzois,  they 
have  the  right  to  disagree.  But  as  citizens 
they  do  not  have  the  right  to  disobey  the 
law. 

So  I  assured  that  delegation  from  the 
VFW,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  would  do 
everything  I  could  to  oppose  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  granting  amnesty  to 
those  who  have  refused  the  call  of  their 
country. 

TREATMENT  AND  REHABILITATION 
OP  NARCOTIC  ADDICTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Muspht)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MDRPHY  of  New  Yoiic.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  fully  support  S.  2713.  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal  to  provide  for  the 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  in  com- 
munity-based facilities  during  probation 
and  parole  or  mandatory  release  from 
Pederal  institutions  drug  dependent  per- 
sons who  cannot  receive  treatment  under 
the  Oovemment's  addict  rehabilitation 
law.  As  I  pointed  out  to  Members  on 
March  4,  1971.  there  are  serious  and 
sometimes  crippling  flaws  in  the  1966 
Federal  Narcotic  Addict  RehablUtation 
Act.  For  example,  the  act  denies  the 
treatment  established  under  this  law  to 
large  classes  of  addicts. 

It  excluded  addicts  charged  with 
housebreaking  or  burglary— despite  the 
fact  that  this  is  a  major  addict  crime. 

It  excluded  addicts  who  had  previously 
failed  under  three  or  more  civil  commit- 
ments—despite the  fact  that  experience 
has  shown  that  relapse  is  a  port  of  the 
rehabilitation  process. 

It  excluded  addicts  with  two  or  more 
felony  convictions — despite  the  fact  that 
cases  such  as  a  21 -year-old  addicted  auto 
thief  could  have  two  felony  convictions. 

It  denied  a  person  eligibility  for  civil 
commitment  in  lieu  of  prosecution  If  he 
was  charged  with  the  sale  of  dependoit 
drugs  for  his  own  personal  use — despite 
the  fact  that  we  passed  a  law  in  1970 
taking  such  people  out  of  the  serious 
criminal  category. 

It  limited  treatment  to  only  those  peo- 


ple addicted  to  the  opiate  drugs  includ- 
ing heroin  and  t11*n<nftti>d  peraona  de- 
pendent on  or  addicted  to  the  depressant 
and  stimulant  drugs  including  the  goof 
balls,  barbiturates,  the  pep  pUls,  am- 
phetamines, and  Uie  lutHucinogens  such 
as  marihuana  and  LSD— despite  the  fact 
that  persons  were  no  longer  a>*n"tTig  one 
drug  but  many  uid  we  now  have  "mul- 
tiple drug  abusers." 

So  it  Is  gratifying  to  see  that  we  will 
now  be  removing  these  restrictions  from 
drug  dependent  Federal  prisoners  who 
are  not  now  eligible  for  treatment  under 
NARA  after  they  are  rdeased  from 
prlaon. 

But  what  about  treatment  for  these 
people  during  their  long  months  or  years 
of  Incarceration.  As  I  pointed  out  a  year 
ago,  these  restrictions  were  ellinlnatlng 
the  bulk  of  the  addicts  who  might  benefit 
from  treatment  while  in  prison.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Pederal  Bureau  of 
Prisons,  as  a  result  of  these  exclusionary 
clauses  had  to  set  up  a  stop-gap  second- 
ary drug  treatment  program  similar  to 
NARA  in  an  effort  to  get  treatment  to 
Federal  addicts  who  needed  It  but  were 
excluded  under  the  current  Federal  law. 
This  treatment  program  within  a  treat- 
ment program  began  on  June  1,  1971, 
and  is  treating  those  offenders  currently 
In  the  Federal  prison  population  for 
whom  drugs  are  a  contributing  cause  to 
their  criminal  behavior  but  who  do  not 
qualify  under  NARA.  There  is  no  need 
for  two  programs  to  handle  the  same 
kinds  of  addicts.  My  proposed  amend- 
ment would  eliminate  the  need  for  such 
a  wasteful  process. 

So  while  S.  2713  Is  a  left-handed  step 
hi  the  right  direction  I  feel  the  more  logi- 
cal i4>proach  would  be  to  eliminate  the 
cause  of  this  illogical  situation  at  the 
source.  Which  is  what  my  amendment  to 
the  original  act  would  accomplish.  It 
would  do  this  by  eliminating  the  severe 
restrictions  of  eligibility  and  open  up 
treatment  for  all  drug  abusers,  not  Just 
heroin  addicts.  If  this  approach  is  rea- 
sonable after  addicts  and  drug  abusers 
have  been  released  from  an  institution,  it 
is  certainly  reasonable  to  apply  this  ap- 
proach at  the  very  beginnhig  of  their 
incarceration. 

In  any  given  year  almost  a  third  of  our 
Federal  prisoners,  which  means  as  many 
as  7.000  inmates,  have  had  problems  with 
drug  abuse.  Yet  only  1  or  2  percent  of 
those  committed  are  eligible  for  treat- 
ment under  the  Narcotic  Addict  Reha- 
bilitation Act. 
This  is  absurd. 

Rather  than  chip  away  at  the  periph- 
ery of  our  addict  population,  we  should 
make  a  congressicmal  commitment  to  go 
right  to  the  core  of  this  motherlode  of 
Federal  addicts  by  providing  the  law,  the 
Federal  funds,  and  the  personnel  neces- 
sary to  make  a  serious  Impact  on  nar- 
cotics and  crime. 

I  commend  the  administration  of  the 
goals  of  the  current  legislation,  but  I 
implore  them  to  get  at  the  heart  of 
the  problem  and  support  legislation  still 
before  the  Judiciary  Conunitee,  H.R.  5612, 
which  is  designed  to  bring  the  treatment 
of  Federal  prisoners  who  are  drug  ad- 
dicted or  drug  habituated  into  the  1970's. 


I  can  understand  the  argument  of 
those  who  say  that  NARA  for  the  1960's 
was  perforce  modest  because  it  was  a 
beginning  and  because  a  structiue  <A 
programs  and  funding  had  to  be  estab- 
lished from  scratch. 

But  we  are  beyond  that  now. 

The  President  has  called  narcotic  ad- 
diction our  No.  1  domestic  problem. 

The  Congress  is  appropriating  millions 
upon  millions  of  dollars  to  combat  the 
drug  traffic  and  addiction. 

We  have  burgeoning  treatment  pro- 
grams all  over  the  Nation. 

We  have  practically  instituted  a  "Man- 
hattan project"  for  the  elimination  of 
drug  abuse. 

We  can  certainly  apply  this  kind  of  an 
effort  to  our  Federal  prison  system  and 
I  ask  Members  to  Join  with  me  in  doing 
so. 

I  ask  that  my  statements  of  March  4, 
1971.  and  Jime  23,  1971.  on  the  Narcotic 
Addict  Rehabilitation  Act  be  printed  at 
this  point  In  the  Record. 

TBX    iNTKOVUdlON    OF    THE    DKUO    DKPENVBNT 
PKBSONS      RzaSBZLXTATIOM      ACT      OF       1971, 

Mabch  4,  1871 
(By  Representative  John  M.  Mubprt) 

X  Introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  to  provide  new  procedures  for  the  clvU 
commitment  of  drug  dependent  persons  and 
to  expand  the  scope  of  the  provisions  of  titles 
18  and  28  of  the  United  States  Code  relating 
to  the  treatment  of  drug  dependent  persons 
in  criminal  proceedings,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; the  "Drug  Dependent  Persons  Reha- 
blUtation Act  of  1971." 

This  Is  the  second  In  a  series  of  crime  bills 
I  announced  I  would  be  Introducing  during 
the  coming  weeks. 

In  January  of  last  year  the  Congress  passed 
a  strong  law  enforcement  oriented  drug  bUl 
which  became  the  law  of  the  land  In  October 
of  1970.  I  supported  that  bill  because  it  was 
necessary  to  cope  with  the  growing  army 
of  young  drug  users  who  are  being  arrested 
at  the  rate  of  one  every  five  minutes  in  the 
United  States. 

However,  I  feel  it  is  now  time  that  the 
focus  of  Congress  should  be  on  legislation 
that  Is  directed  at  the  rehabilitation  and 
treatment  of  the  drug  addict  and  the  drug 
abuser. 

That  Is  the  goal  of  the  legislation  I  Intro- 
duce today. 

The  Narcotic  Addict  Rehabilitation  Act 
was  enacted  in  1966  In  response  to  the  se- 
rious narcotic  problem  in  America  during 
the  mid-sixties  and  represented  the  first  ma- 
jor change  in  the  attitude  of  the  Federal 
Government  toward  the  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation of  narcotic  addicts. 

I  was  in  agreement  with  the  goals  of  that 
Act  and  worked  for  its  passage. 

The  Act  provided  an  alternative  to  im- 
prisonment for  heroin  addicts  either  charged 
with  or  convicted  of  certain  Federal  ofiTenses. 
It  provided  for  their  commitment  to  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  for  extended  periods 
of  time.  The  addict  was  under  custody  while 
in  a  hospital  or  other  institution  and  super- 
vised aftercare  was  provided  in  the  com- 
munity after  their  release  from  custody. 

In  addition,  the  Act  established  prooe- 
dtires  for  the  voluntary  commitment  of 
narcotic  addicts,  who  had  neither  l>een 
charged  with  nor  convicted  of  offenses,  but 
who  were  in  need  of  treatment  for  tbelr 
addiction  and  could  be  successfully  treated 
and  returned  to  their  communities. 

As  the  legislation  was  passed,  however, 
it  denied  some  or  all  of  the  treatment  estab- 
lished imder  this  law  to  large  classes  of 
addicts. 
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It  excluded  addict*  charged  with 
breaking  or  burglary. 

It  excluded  addlcU  who  had  pi^vlously 
failed  under  three  or  more  civil  foi^unlt- 
ments. 

And  It  excluded  addicts  with  two 
felony  convictions. 

The  present  bill  broadens  the  courage  to 
Include  these  categories  of  addicts  rho  are. 
In  the  main,  most  in  need  of  help. 

Drugs,  by  their  very  nature,  make  a  a  addict 
Ineffectual  and  indifferent,  unable  to  hold 
an  honest  Job.  Without  legitimate  i  sources 
he  must  seek  money  for  his  drugs  through 
crime.  Traditionally,  his  loss  of  d  rive  led 
hlin  to  the  easy  way  out — conunittlr  ;  crimes 
of  a  non-violent  nature.  And  crime  has  al- 
ways been  the  principal  source  of  mi  mey  for 
the  addict  and  so  most  genuine  addli  ts  have 
a  record  of  two  or  three  felony  con'  ictlons. 

The  trapped,  the  cornered,  the  p  inlcked 
sick  addict  is  one  who  may  resort  to  \  lolence. 
That  is  not  to  say  heroin  causes  th«  addict 
to  panic — it  is  rather  the  lack  of  the  drug 
and  the  threat  of  withdrawal  that  causes 
him  to  sometimes  strike  out  blind  y,  hys- 
terically or  in  a  deadly  manner.  And  t>ecause 
there  are  more  addicts  today,  there  a  -e  more 
of  them  involved  In  serious  crimes. 

So  it  Is  not  unusual  for  a  19  or  20  year 
old  addict  to  have  two  felony  con  Ictlons. 

Further,  there  Is  ample  testlmo  ly  that 
three  prior  civil  commitments  she  iild  not 
prevent  an  addict  from  beneflttii^  from 
treatment  the  fourth  or  fifth  time  around. 

Indeed,  research  shows  that  the  i  lore  re- 
lapses an  addict  experiences,  the  c  loser  he 
Is  to  ultimate  abstinence  and  rehab  lltatlon. 

Addiction  is  a  chronic  disease  wtiere  re- 
lapse is  the  expected  rather  than  ttie  excep- 
tional behavior.  We  know  that  everr  relapse 
may  bring  the  addict  cloaer  to  ultl  nate  re- 
habilitation. And  we  know  that  wltti  proper 
help,  addicts  tend  to  grow  out  of  iheir  de- 
pendence on  drugs  as  they  get  older. 

Even  more  Important,  however,  sin  ce  treat- 
ment programs  for  addicts  differ  thi  oughout 
the  country,  both  in  nature  ar.d  qui  Uty,  and 
since  all  such  programs  can  be  expected  to 
Improve  as  we  gain  more  experlencu,  failure 
under  any  program  in  the  past  should  not 
deny  an  addict  the  improved  tieatment 
methods  of  the  future. 

Now  that  the  NARA  has  been  In  c  peratlon 
for  a  period  of  time,  we  have  received  in- 
creasingly more  evidence  that  the  jorlglnal 
restrtcttpns  often  exclude  those  very  ad- 
dicts who  could  obtain  the  greatest!  benefit 
from  the  treatment  offered  under  the  Act. 

Because  of  those  early  restrictions,  the 
Act  has  been  called  self-defeating  and  the 
criteria  for  eligibility  has  been  termM  "ab- 
surd" by  recent  witnesses  before  cAngreas. 

Let  me  emphasize  thia  by  pointing  oiit  that 
during  the  firtt  21  months  the  Act  was  in  op- 
eration, only  74  addicts  were  civiUi  com- 
mitted under  Title  I  in  lieu  of  prose:  lution. 

This  is  the  record  of  a  law  that  was  bailed 
as  a  "breakthrough"  in  our  efforts  t^i  treat 
addicts. 

I  think  It  Is  a  sorry  record  when  «  e  con- 
sider the  fact  that  there  may  be  as  msnj  as 
100,000  heroin  addicts  in  the  United  States. 

This  revision  of  the  Narcotic  Addict  Reha- 
bilitation Act  is  of  great  significance.  When 
the  original  Act  was  passed,  I  was  cor  cerned 
over  the  features  I  have  Just  described  which 
I  consider  inimical  to  Its  success.  After  having 
reviewed  the  performance  of  this  progr  mi  and 
after  discussing  it  with  those  who  k:  low  its 
operation  Intimately.  I  think  this  is  he  ap- 
propriate time  to  replace  it  with  a  n«  w  pro- 
greeslve  program. 

I   believe   the   changes   contained  lln   the 
bill  I  propose  today  will  improve  tbi    treat- 
ment of  narcotic  addicts  not  only  at  t|ke  Fed 
eral  level,  but  in  the  entire  nation 

It  will  do  so  because  it  will  set  an  ^^ample 
for  the  states  to  follow. 


As  my  colleagues  will  recall,  the  Narcotic 
Addict  RehabUiUtion  Act  of  1968  contained 
four  titles: 

(1)  The  first  title  provided  for  the  civil 
commitment  and  rehabilitation  of  narcotic 
addicts  in  Ueu  of  proaecutlon  of  the  charges 
against  the  addict; 

(2)  the  second  title  provided  for  sentenc- 
ing to  commitment  for  the  treatment  of  ad- 
dlcta  in  Ueu  of  sentencing  to  a  penal  Insti- 
tution; 

(3)  the  third  title  provided  for  the  volun- 
tary civil  commitment  of  addicts  who  were 
not  charged  with  nor  convicted  of  offenaee; 
and. 

(4)  the  fourth  title  provided  for  rehabili- 
tation and  posthospltallzatlon,  aftercare  pro- 
grams and  for  assistance  to  states  and  local- 
ities. 

The  legislation  that  I  now  offer  would  ex- 
pand the  scope  of  coverage  of  drug  abusers 
by  not  only  including  narcotic  addicts,  that 
is,  those  addicted  to  the  opiate  drugs  includ- 
ing heroin,  but  also  persons  dependent  upon 
the  depressant  and  stimulant  drugs,  includ- 
ing the  pep  pills  (amphetamines),  the  goof 
balls  (barbiturates),  and  the  hallucinogens 
such  as  marihuana  and  LSD. 

If  this  bill  is  adopted,  persons  either 
charged  with  or  convicted  of  Federal  offenses, 
or  even  persons  not  charged,  would  be  eligi- 
ble for  Federal  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
programs  for  their  dependence  upon  the  bar- 
biturates— doctors  at  the  Federal  narcotic 
hospitals  indicate  that  they  have  more  prob- 
lems with  physical  withdrawal  of  many  bar- 
biturate addicts  than  with  those  addicted  to 
the  opiates — or  any  one  or  a  combination 
of  the  other  drugs  including  the  depres- 
sants, stimulants  and  hallucinogens. 

There  Is  a  myriad  of  drug  abuse  existing 
In  the  United  States  and  persons  not  only 
become  addicted  to  narcotics,  but  become 
physically  and  psychologically  dependent 
upon  a  wide  range  of  drugs. 

It  is  only  logical  then  to  change  the  Fed- 
eral law  and  to  open  up  our  programs  of 
hospitalization,  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
to  those  who  have  fallen  victim  to  any  of  the 
various  types*  of  drug  abuse,  not  Just  heroin 
or  opiate  addiction. 

This  is  true  because  basically  these  Indi- 
viduals share  the  same  deficiencies  and  prob- 
lems. 

Estimates  of  the  abuse  of  these  drugs  vary, 
but  If  only  10  percent  of  the  12  million 
Americans  who  have  tried  marihuana  be- 
come habituated  to  its  use.  then  we  have  a 
serious  problem.  The  same  is  true  with  re- 
gard to  the  millions  of  Indlvldtials  who  are 
abusers  of  the  depressant  and  stimulant 
drugs. 

In  ar^y  case,  physical  withdrawal  can  be 
achieved  in  a  relatively  short  time.  The  far 
more  serious  problem  is  psychological  or  emo- 
tional dependence  which  is  shared  by  all 
types  of  drug  dependent  persons. 

It  may  be  true  that  more  property  crimes 
are  committed  by  hard  narcotics  abusers, 
because  of  their  Intense  craving  for  the  drug, 
but  such  crimes  are  not  unknown  among 
other  drug  abusers.  This  means  treating  all 
drug  users  will  reduce  more  crime  than  Just 
treating  one  category  of  narcotic  offenders. 

I  proposed  further  to  broaden  the  law's 
coverage  to  provide  that  persons  with  two 
prior  felouy  convictions  and  three  previous 
civil  commitments  could  be  eligible  for  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  under  titles  I  and 
n  of  the  Act  for  the  reasons  I  have  outlined. 

This  means  that  hundreds  of  drug  de- 
pendent persons  presently  excluded  from 
coverage  under  this  Act  would  have  medical 
treatment  made  possible. 

I  would  delete  from  the  definition  of  crime 
of  violence,  as  In  the  current  law.  the  of- 
fenses of  housebreaking  and  burglary. 

Tbsea  are  fundamentally  projKrty  crimes 


which  comprise  the  bulk  of  offenses  com- 
mitted by  addicts. 

Many  members  of  both  Houses  fought 
these  exclusionary  provisions  when  the 
statute   was   under   consideration. 

Subsequent  events  ha-'e  proven  that 
these  provisions  were  mistakes.  The  amend- 
ments I  Introduce  today  are  consistent  vrlth 
the  medical  view  that  many  addicts  who  are 
treatable  are  eliminated  from  treatment. 

A  further  desirable  feature  of  my  bill  al- 
lows a  person  to  be  eligible  for  civil  commit- 
ment in  lieu  of  prosecution  if  he  Is  charged 
with  the  sale  of  dependent  drugs  for  his  own 
personal  use.  This  is  completely  in  line  with 
the  provisions  of  the  recently  enacted  "Com- 
prehensive Drug  Prevention  and  Control  Act 
of  1870." 

There  are  compelling  reasons  for  expand- 
ing the  facilities  for  the  treatment  of  drug 
dependent  persons. 

Recent  testimony  before  Congress  indi- 
cates that  the  neighborhood  of  only  60  per- 
cent of  the  people  committed  under  the  Nar- 
cotic Addict  Rehabilitation  Act  can  be  re- 
tained for  treatment  because  of  a  shortage 
of  staff  and  facUlUas. 

Dr.  Stanley  F.  Tcdles,  the  former  Director 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 
claims  that  the  capabilities  of  the  two  main 
treatment  centers  at  Lexington.  Kentucky, 
and  Fort  Worth,  Texas  are  chronically  over- 
taxed. 

Yet  the  estimates  of  the  Institute  show 
that  increasingly  more  addicts  will  be  com- 
mitted to  treatment  In  the  years  to  come. 

The  total  number  of  committed  narcotic 
addicts  alone  is  expected  to  surpass  the 
10,000  mark  by  I97S.  This  compares  to  only 
2,438  patients  committed  under  this  law  In 
1970,  the  bulk  of  whom  were  non-offenden. 
The  offender  addicts  were  denied  treatment 
because  of  the  reasons  I  have  Just  set  forth. 

That  is  why  I  have  provided  that  not  only 
facilities  and  programs  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  be  utilized  but  that  other  facilities, 
either  approved  or  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  be 
used  for  the  treatment  of  all  drug  dependent 
persons. 

This  law  should  reach  the  largest  possible 
number  of  drug  dependent  persons  in  the 
nation  who  can  benefit  from  treatment. 

That  is  why  I  want  to  make  more  people 
ejlglble. 

And  the  facilities  to  treat  them  should  be 
made  available. 

That  Is  why  I  have  provided  for  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  services  available  for  such 
treatment. 

Since  supplying  such  a  program  for  dmg 
dependent  offenders  Is  the  most  effective  ap- 
proach to  the  drug  problem.  I  hope  this  bU 
will  receive  strong  support  from  my  col- 
leagues in  both  Houses. 

HJt.    M12:    AifXNOMXitTs  to  thx  Naicotk 

AootcT  RsHABnxTATioir  Act  or  1966.  Jvm 

23,  1971 
(By  Representative  John  M.  Mubpht) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  ooo- 
mlttee,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear here  today  to  testify  on  my  bill.  HJL 
6612.  to  provide  new  procedures  for  the  dvU 
commitment  of  drug  dependent  persons. 

The  amendments  expand  the  scope  of  the 
Narcotic  Addict  Rehabilitation  Act  of  19M 
(NARA)  to  Include  In  the  definition  the 
term  "drug  dependent  persons."  replaeiiig 
the  previous  definition  of  a  narcotic  addict 
This  means  persons  not  only  addicted  to  the 
opiates  (heroin,  morphine,  and  the  synttaetiB 
opiates),  but  also  persons  with  dnig  de- 
pendencies on  the  amphetamines,  barblto- 
rates,  marlhiuuia,  the  hallucinogens,  or  a 
combination  of  these,  would  become  ellgUd* 
for  Federal  treatment  and  rehabUltetion  un- 
der tbto  amendment.  As  you  know,  NABA 
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contained   four  titles   which   I   will  briefly 
summarize  as  a  reference  point. 

Title  I  provided  for  the  civil  commitment 
and  rehabilitation  of  narcotic  addicts  In  lieu 
of  prosecution  of  charges  against  the  ad- 
dict. ("Drug  dependent  persona"  covered  by 
this  amendment.) 

Title  n  provided  for  sentencing  to  com- 
mitment for  treatment  of  addicts  in  lieu  of 
sentencing  to  a  penal  institution.  ("Drug  de- 
pendent persons"  covered  by  this  amend- 
ment.) 

Title  m  provided  for  voluntary  clvU  com- 
mitment of  addicts  not  charged  with  nor 
convicted  of  an  offense.  (Drug  dependent 
persons  covered  by  this  amendment). 

Title  IV  provided  for  rehabiliutlon  and 
poet-hospltalizatlon  for  care  programs  and 
for  assistance  to  states  and  localities. 

The  original  Narcotic  Addict  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  lad  amended  three  previously  exist- 
ing laws  and  added  a  completely  new  law, 
title  ni,  the  civil  commitment  provision.  In 
effect,  the  old  NARA  really  only  had  one  new 
UUe  (m)— the  rest  of  the  legislation 
amended  existing  law  (titles  18  and  38  U.S.C. 
and  section  341  of  the  PuUic  Health  Service 
Act) .  I  decided  that  in  order  to  simplify  and 
focus  on  the  major  section  of  tho  blU  I  would 
move  the  civil  commitment  of  non -criminal 
addicts  to  title  I.  (Since  the  Inception  of 
NARA,  91  %  of  those  treated  have  come  under 
UUe  m  as  opposed  to  9  percent  under  tlUe 
L)  I  then  combined  the  criminal  users  under 
UUe  n  (titles  I  and  n  of  NARA  that  is,  the 
civil  commitment  and  rehabilitation  of  drug 
dependent  persons,  and  placed  the  beefed  up 
treatment  section  under  UUe  II.  TlUe  IV  of 
my  bill  contains  the  conforming  amend- 
ments. 

Under  my  amendment,  certain  preclusions 
to  ellgibUlty  for  handling  under  NARA  have 
been  deleted  from  the  law  so  that  (l)  per- 
sons with  two  previous  convictions  or  with 
three  prior  civil  conunltments  would  be  eligi- 
ble for  treatment  (2)  persons  convicted  or 
charged  with  crimes  of  burglary  and  house- 
breaking would  be  made  eligible  for  treat- 
ment; and.  (3)  persons  charged  with  sale  for 
their  own  personal  use  would  become  tilglble 
for  treatment  Just  as  convicted  persons  are 
eligible  under  old  tlUe  II  of  NARA. 

In  tiUe  I  of  my  bUl  (UUe  m  of  NARA)  the 
term  "related  individual"  has  been  deleted  so 
that  only  the  addict  himself  could  make  the 
application  for  civil  commitment  rather  than 
a  rdative. 

The  definition  of  hospital  of  the  PuUlc 
Health  Service  has  been  broadened  to  in- 
clude other  treatment  facilities  approved  by 
either  the  Surgeon  General  or  the  Attorney 
General. 

Finally,  section  341  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  has  been  broadened  to  Include 
"drug  dependent  persons"  as  addicts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  all  know,  the  Nar- 
cotic Addict  Rehabilitation  Act  was  enacted 
in  1966  in  response  to  the  serious  narcotic 
problem  In  America  during  the  mid-slxtles. 
and  represented  a  major  change  in  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Federal  Oovemment  toward  the 
treatment  and  rehabllltatL  a  of  opiate  ad- 
dicts. 

Tboa»  of  us  In  Congreos  who  had  high 
lK)pes  for  the  program  were  dls^)polntMl  at 
the  results  that  were  achieved  In  the  first 
iwrs  of  operation.  However,  I  believe  that 
the  leadership  at  the  National  Inatttute  of 
Mnital  BMdth  and  at  the  FMeral  Bureau  of 
Prlaoos  baa  begun  a  program  that  has  prom- 
>N  for  the  future.  In  my  dteaisalonB  with  offi- 
cials at  NIMH  and  wA  the  Bureau  of  Prlaons 
I  was  lnq>rened  by  the  desire  on  tbs  part  of 
Vam  raanagsrs  of  this  Uw  at  the  admlnlstra- 
nve  lavM  to  see  It  function  at  a  grsatw  tovtf 
Of  eOelmoy  and  wltb  browler  scops  In  the 
TMn  to  COBS.  In  talking  to  thsss  people  I 
osve  beooms  aware  at  certain  rastrtetlons  and 
■Iwrtooinlngs  In  the  law  which  R.B.  5612  at- 


tempts to  rectify.  For  example,  as  the  earlier 
legWatlon  was  passed,  it  denied  treatment  to 
a  large  percentage  of  our  Federal  addicts  be- 
cause It  szcluded  addicts  charged  with  house- 
breaking or  burglary,  addicts  who  had  previ- 
ously failed  tmder  three  or  more  clvfi  com- 
mltanents,  and  addicts  with  two  or  more 
felony  convictions. 

I  have  discussed  my  amendment  with  offi- 
cials In  both  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  and  at 
NIMH.  Ttiree  years  ago  they  would  have  ob- 
jected to  the  removal  of  these  restrlctUms  be- 
caiise  of  the  newness  of  the  program  and  the 
shortage  of  treatment  personnel.  However, 
they  now  feel  that  NARA  has  progressed  to 
the  polmt  where  they  could  and  should  handle 
these  offenders  under  the  progressive  pro- 
visions of  the  law. 

The  face  of  drug  addletkm  has  changed 
greatly  In  ths  Dtaltsd  States  slnos  the  ocm- 
gresslonal  hearlncs  of  1886-1086.  In  times 
past,  the  drug  choice  of  different  abusers  ap- 
peared to  be  mutually  exduslve,  that  to,  once 
a  heroin  user,  always  a  heroin  user;  once  a 
barbiturate  addict,  always  a  barbitiu«te  ad- 
dict. However,  In  recent  years,  we  have  seen 
the  phenomenon  of  multiple  drug  use  wbwe 
heroin  users  may  use  a  wide  variety  of  drugs. 
Conversely,  mult^le  drug  users  now  dabble 
In  heroin.  Because  of  thto,  I  think  the  law 
should  be  changed  to  cope  with  the  problem 
of  the  seventlee — the  mult4>le  drug  abuser. 
That  Is  why  my  amendments  would  expand 
our  Federal  drug  treatment  programs  by  in- 
cluding those  persons  dependent  upon  the 
depressant  and  stimulant  drugs  including 
the  amphetamines  (pep  pills),  the  barbitu- 
rates (goof  balls),  and  the  haUuclnogens 
(marihuana  and  LSD) .  Further,  my  amend- 
ment wotild  provide  that  persons  with  two 
prior  felony  convictions  or  three  previous 
civil  coDomitments  be  made  eligible  for  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation. 

This  means  that  hundrsds  of  drug  depend- 
ent persons  preeenUy  excluded  from  rehabili- 
tation programs  would  have  medical  and 
peychologlcal  treatment  noade  available.  For 
example,  to  date  under  the  NARA  program 
under  title  n  in  the  Bureau  of  Prisons,  five 
Institutions  housing  intensive  treatment 
\mlt8  have  studied  1,077  casee.  Of  these  744 
have  been  accepted  for  treatment.  The  re- 
maining 888  cases  were  found  ineligible  and 
were  rejected  primarily  because  of  two  or 
more  felony  convictions  on  their  record.  It 
became  Increasingly  evident  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  that  while  a 
large  segment  of  the  offender  population 
with  drug  problems  did  not  meet  the  stand- 
ards for  Inclusion  imder  NARA  for  treat- 
ment, they  had  needs  the  same  as  those  who 
were  eligible.  As  a  result  of  these  exclusion- 
ary clauass,  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  has  begun 
to  set  up  a  stop-g^  secondary  drug  treat- 
ment program  similar  to  NABA  In  an  effort ' 
to  get  at  Federal  addicts  who  need  treat- 
ment but  who  are  excluded  under  current 
Uw. 

Thto  treatment  program  within  a  treat- 
ment program  began  on  June  1,  1971,  and  It 
will  treat  those  offenders  currently  In  the 
Federal  prison  population  for  whom  drugs 
are  a  contributing  cause  to  their  criminal 
behavior  but  who  do  not  qualify  under 
NARA.  There  to  no  need  for  two  programs  to 
handle  the  same  kinds  of  addicts.  My  pro- 
posed amendment  would  eliminate  the  need 
for  such  a  wastsful  process. 

Figures  made  available  to  me  Indicate  that 
under  title  n  even  thoxigh  the  number  of 
Inmates  to  con^MOtitlvely  smaU,  the  plan 
doss  ssem  to  work.  As  of  December  80,  1970, 
414  lnmat.es  had  been  released  to  aftercare 
following  an  average  Instltuttonallaatkm  of 
slightly  over  IS  months.  997  or  73%  were  still 
acttvs,  and  38%  had  vloiatsd  or  ahsoondsd. 
I  feel  ths  fact  that  73  percent  wers  In  a  rela- 
tlvsly  tow  abiding  condition  to  a  tremendous 
ln4>rovement  over  ths  old  figures  we  used  to 


bear  of  a  3%  cure  rate  of  addicts  In  Federal 
Institutions.  I  feel  that  the  provtolon  to  ex- 
pand those  eligible  under  NARA  to  a  critical 
one.  Only  1,000  addicts  have  been  found  to 
be  eligible.  Thto  despite  the  fact  that  30  per- 
cent of  all  admissions  to  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons  have  regiilarly  used  narcotics  or 
marihuana. 

That  means  that  in  any<one  year,  between 
6,000  and  7,000  Federal  prisoners  are  regular 
users  of  drugs. 

There  is  ample  evidence  that  three  clvU 
commitments  should  not  prevent  an  addict 
from  benefiting  from  treatment  the  fourth, 
fifth,  or  even  the  ninth  or  tenth  time  around. 
Medical  experience  has  shown  that  the  more 
relapses  an  addict  experiences  the  closer  he 
to  to  ultimate  abstinence  from  narcotics  and 
partial  if  not  total  rehabilitation.  Addiction 
to  a  chronic  disease  where  relapse  to  the  ex- 
pected rather  than  the  excepUonal  behavior. 
Medical  experience  has  shown  that  every 
relapse  may  bring  the  addict  cloaer  to  re- 
hablUtaUon  and  that  with  proper  help  ad- 
dicts tend  to  nuiture  out  of  their  dependence 
on  drugs,  especially  after  the  age  of  30. 

Most  important  of  all.  however,  the  three 
prevloiu  civil  commitment  exclusion  did  not 
take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the 
treatment  programs  for  addicts  differ 
throughtout  the  ooimtry  both  in  nature  and 
quality  and  since  all  such  programs  can  be 
expected  to  improve  as  we  gain  more  experi- 
ence, failure  under  any  programs  can  be  ex- 
pected to  improve  as  we  gain  more  experi- 
ence, failure  under  any  program  in  the  past 
should  not  deny  an  addict  the  Improved 
treatment  methods  of  the  future.  While 
many  Members  of  Congress  anticipated  It, 
ejQMrience  has  now  proven  that  the  original 
restrlcUons  have  excluded  many  of  those 
addicts  who  could  obtain  the  greatest  bene- 
fit from  treatment  offered  under  the  act. 
In  testimony  before  congressional  commit- 
tees, legal  groups  who  represent  drug  addicts 
on  a  day  to  day  basU  have  testified  that  the 
act  to  self-defeating  and  that  the  standards 
for  ellgibiUty  border  on  the  absurd. 

In  this  amendment  I  have  recommended 
deleUon  from  the  current  law  the  offenses 
of  ho\i8ebreaking  and  burglary  from  the  defi- 
nition of  crime  of  violence.  According  to 
offlciaU  from  NIMH  and  tbe  Bureau  of  Prto- 
ons.  these  are  fundamentally  property  crimes 
which  make  up  a  large  percentage  of  the 
offenses  conunitted  by  narcoUc  addicts  and 
drug  dependent  persons.  In  1966  many  Mem- 
bers of  both  Hoiises  fought  thto  particular 
exclusionary  provision,  especially  thoee  in 
the  field  of  law  enforcement  who  were  famil- 
iar with  the  crimes  of  drug  addicts. 
Events  since  the  passage  of  the  act  have 
proven  that  these  provlsioiis  were  over-re- 
active. The  amendment  we  are  discussing 
today  to  consistent  with  tbe  sodo-legal- 
medical  view  that  large  numbers  of  addicts 
who  are  actually  treatable  were  eliminated 
from  treatment  and  given  straight  confine- 
ment in  penal  Institutions. 

For  example,  Charles  P.  Lamb,  Jr.,  a  prom- 
inent Washington  attorney  who  served  on 
the  Legal  Aid  Agency  of  the  District  of 
Columbto  testified  before  a  congressional 
committee  on  the  ezperlenoe  of  that  agency 
with  the  lestnetlons  In  NARA.  He  said,  "After 
the  passage  of  NARA,  many  defendants  who 
were  In  need  of  hoq>ltallBatlon  were  denied  It 
because  they  did  not  fall  within  tbe  criterion 
of  an  'ellglMe  offender'.  Spselflcally.  excluded 
from  the  scope  of  the  act  are  thoss  who  havs 
been  convicted  of  hoiisebreaklng  at  night. 
A  rather  absurd  criteria.  ConsequenUy,  many 
addict  defendants  who  had  to  be  Inearoerated 
and  could  not  qualify  for  NARA  could  get 
no  treatment  whatsoever,  the  Lorton  Re- 
formatory being  totally  lacking.  Tbe  de- 
fendants coxdd  expect  little  more  than  to 
serve  out  the  3  to  9  or  5  to  15  year  esntenoas 
with  Itttte  hope  for  parole  and  to  re-enter 
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the  community  m  they  had  left — a  dn  g  ad- 
dict In  remlwlon." 

Under  the  old  law  we  provided  that  a  re- 
lated Indlvldiial  could  sign  a  peUtloA  and 
civilly  commit  a  person  who  la  addicted.  A 
father  could  turn  In  his  son.  A  wife  could 
turn  In  her  husband,  and  so  forth.  Kcperl- 
ence  under  title  HI  of  NARA  has  ihown 
that  this  provision  has  not  met  the  ex]  leota- 
tlons  of  Its  advocates.  If  an  addict  1 1  not 
motivated  to  treatment  It  U  difficult  to  force 
him  Into  a  treatment  program,  eapecU  lly  If 
he  Is  committed  or  has  not  been  arreat  d  for 
any  crime. 

Officials  at  NIMH  who  nin  the  NAR/  pro- 
gram have  told  me  of  case  after  case  ol  fail- 
ure with  this  type  of  commitment  be  »uae 
the  addict  was  Intractable  and  almplr  did 
not  want  treatment.  In  one  bizarre  o  ae  In 
New  York  City,  a  wife  turned  In  her  i  ddlct 
husband.  He  subsequently  pulled  a  gi  in  on 
the  psychiatrist  In  charge  and  threatei  ed  to 
murder  him  If  he  did  not  certify  him,  tl  le  ad- 
dict, IneUflble  for  treatment.  For  this  i  laaon, 
the  professionals  in  this  area  have  sup;  lorted 
the  deletion  of  the  term  "related  Indlvi  lual." 
Experience  In  various  state  civil  comml  iment 
programs  supports  this  position.  Ft  r  ex- 
ample. Milton  Ltiger,  the  chairman  i  if  the 
Narcotic  Addiction  Control  Commissi  in  for 
New  York  State  lixf ormed  my  staff  thi  t  clvU 
commitments  by  a  relative  or  a  third  party 
constitute  "the  most  difficult  cases  t<  han- 
dle in  treatment."  These  addicts  are  mfast  re- 
sentful because  they  an  put  In  agalns  ;  their 
will.  Their  attitude  is  that  "somelxx^y  else 
turned  me  In."  Luger  claimed  that  tbsy  are 
not  motivated  for  treatment  and  thai  there 
Is  "little  we  can  do  with  them." 

Another  State  where  addicts  can  be  \im«d 
in  by  a  relative  or  a  third  party  Is  li,  Call- 
fomla.  In  that  State  there  are  two  eiaases 
of  petitioning.  Either  by  a  relative  or  a  mend, 
or  by  a  police  officer  or  probation  oflloer. 
Roland  Wood,  the  head  of  the  entire  Cali- 
fornia narcotic  addiction  program  Informed 
my  staff  that  only  four  percent  ol  the 
addicts  In  California's  treatment  program 
(ISO  cases)  were  admitted  by  relatlv  m  In 
1070.  Seven  percent  were  committed  by  i  oUoe 
officers  or  probation  officers.  While  Calif  >mla 
has  experienced  minimum  success  wltl  the 
commitments  made  by  relatives.  In  th«  lat- 
ter category  Wood  explained  that  the  at!  diets 
experience  great  resentment  In  having  been 
"kidnapped"  and  are  much  more  Intram  Igent 
and  difficult  to  treat  than  those  peopl<  who 
turn  themselves  In.  The  California  experi- 
ence Is  not  really  comparable  to  NARA,  bow- 
ever  because  there  Is  no  minimum  amount  of 
time  that  a  civilly  committed  addict  must 
serve.  The  minimum  Is  zero.  This  meau  that, 
unlike  NARA  where  the  addict  Is  advise  1  that 
treatment  may  last  42  months  with  u  pos- 
sible 36  months  In  an  Institution,  tie  ad- 
dict Is  not  faced  with  the  prospect  of  i  pend- 
ing long  periods  of  time  in  Incarceratl  an. 

While  this  is  an  area  of  some  contn  iversy, 
I  feel  the  facts  speak  for  themselves.  P  lycho- 
logloally,  and  In  terms  of  treatment,  th )  total 
experience  In  the  United  States  wltli  civil 
commitment  by  a  relative  or  a  third  party 
has  not  been  successful.  I  would  uri  »  the 
committee  to  consider  this  amendmi  nt  to 
remove  the  term  "related  Individual'  from 
the  civil  commitment  provisions  of  Ni  RA. 

Another  desirable  provision  In  HJt 
woiild  allow  a  person  to  be  eligible  fo  r  civil 
commitment  In  lieu  of  prosecution  If  1  e  has 
been  charged  with  the  sale  of  depe  ident 
drugs  for  his  own  personal  use.  Thl/ 
Justlflable  provision  In  my  district 
completely  In  line  with  the  provlslobs  of 
the  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Prev4  ntlon 
and  Control  Act  which  passed  the  Co  igreas 
Juat  last  year. 

Finally,   the   amendment   stlpulatei 
not  only  the  facilities  and  programs 
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Public  Health  Serrloe,  but  that  other  facUl- 
Ues  approved  or  esUbllahed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare,  be  used  for 
the  treatment  of  all  drug  dependent  per- 
sons. The  raaaons  for  this  az«  obvious  to  any- 
one irtio  reads  the  newq>apers.  They  are 
compelling.  We  mviat  expand  the  Nation's 
faculties  for  the  treatment  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  drug  dependent  persons. 

We  not  only  have  an  out  of  control  drug 
problem  In  this  country,  but  we  also  have 
the  problem  or  our  returning  servicemen, 
young  boys  who  have  been  exposed  In  a 
foreign  laud  to  an  avalanche  or  highly  po- 
tent, easily  available  heroin,  marihuana, 
opium,  and  all  the  drugs  commonly  found 
In  the  pusher's  bag  of  drugs.  This  means 
there  are  thousands  upon  thousands  of  re- 
turning servicemen  who  will  need  Immediate 
and  long  range  treatment  for  dnig  depend- 
ency. Yet  recent  testimony  before  Congress 
Indicates  that  only  60  percent  of  the  people 
conunltted  under  NARA  could  be  retained 
for  treatment  because  of  a  shortage  of  staff 
and  facilities.  And  while  a  ma]or  step  has 
been  taken  with  the  doubling  of  funds  avail- 
able to  the  Narcotic  Addict  Rehabilitation 
Branch  of  NIMH  for  fiscal  year  1972.  I  am 
certain  that  this  will  not  be  enough  to 
handle  the  colossal  drug  problem  that  Is 
facing  this  Nation. 

In  summation.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  this 
bill  as  a  vehicle  to  expend  the  commitment 
of  the  United  States  Congress  to  the  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  of  our  young  addicts 
here  at  home  and  those  who  will  return  from 
serving  their  country  overseas.  Until  now, 
the  Federal  program  for  addiction  has  fallen 
far  short  of  our  expectations.  The  narcotic 
Addict  Rehabilitation  Branch  at  NIMH  re- 
ported to  me  that  there  were  10,481  addicts 
In  some  phase  of  treatment  as  of  April  30, 
197 1.  1,860  were  in  Fort  Worth,  Lexington 
and  6  community  in-patient  facilities.  An- 
other 8,410  were  In  23  community  programs 
funded  by  NARA  grants. 

This  Is  not  ndarly  enough  when  we  reiaize 
the  size  of  the  addict  problem  In  thU 
country. 

However,  we  have  established  under  NARA 
a  cadre  of  people  with  expertise  In  the  field 
and  It  has  set  up  a  sub-structure  of  patient 
care  and  community  assistance  grants  that 
should  be  expanded  and  must  be  expanded 
as  quickly  as  ix>ssible  to  handle  our 
rampaging  drug  problem. 

That  Is  what  my  amendment  Is  designed  to 
do:  Make  all  drug  dependent  persona  eliffible 
who  need  treatment,  and  make  all  the 
facilities  and  assistance  available  for  thoae 
who  need  It. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  some  exhibits  that  I 
would  like  to  have  Included  in  the  record 
relative  to  the  NARA  program  and  a  brief 
comparison  of  my  bill  with  NARA. 

TtrLX    COMPARISON    OF    KABA    AND    HJI.    5812 

Public  Law  89-793— NARA 
Title  I.  Civil  commitment  In  lieu  of  pros- 
ecution. (Amended  title  38  U.S.C.) . 

HJt.  SSI 2 — Drug  Dependent  Persons  Reha- 
bilitation Act  of  1971 

Title  I.  Civil  Commitment  of  persons  not 
charged  with  criminal  offense.  (Similar  to 
title  m  of  NARA.) 

Public  Law  89-793— NARA 

Title  n.  Sentencing  to  commitment  for 
treatment.  (Amended  title  18  U.S.C.) 

HJt.  S812 — Drug  Dependent  Persons  Reha- 
bilitation Act  Of  1971 

Title  n.  Sec.  201 — ClvU  commitment  and 
rehabilitation  of  drug  dependent  persons. 
(Amends  title  28  U.S.C.)  (SlmUar  to  Title  I 
of  NARA.) 

Sec.  202 — Drug  dependent  persons  ( Amends 
title  18  U.S.C.)  (Similar  to  title  in  of 
NARA.) 


PubUe  Law  89-793— NARA 
Title   m.   Civil   commitment   of   persons 
not  charged  with  any  criminal  offense. 
HJt.  S81Z — Drug  Dependent  Persons  Jtefta- 
biUtation  Act  of  1971 
(Similar  to  TlUe  I  of  HJt.  M12.) 

PubUc  Law  89-793— NARA 
TlUe  IV.  RehabUlUtlon  and  poet-hospltal- 
Ixatkm    care    programs    and    assistance    to 
states  and  locaUtles. 

HJt.  S912 — Drug  Dependent  Persons  Reha- 
blHtatton  Act  of  1971 

(No  change.) 

Public  Law  89-793— NARA 
Title  V.  Sentencing  after  conviction  for  vio- 
lation of  law  relating  to  narcotic  drugs  or 
marihuana. 

HJt.  5812 — Drug  Dependent  Persons  Reha- 
WUtation  Act  of  1971 

(No  change.) 

PubUc  Law  89-793— NARA 
Title  VI.  Mlsoellanous  provisions  (Amends 
Sec.  341  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act.) 
HJI.  5612 — Drug  Dependent  Persons  Reha- 
bilitation Act  of  1971 
Title  m.  R^iabllltation  programs  under 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  (Amends  Sec. 
341  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act.) 

NARCOTIC   ADDICT   REHABILITATION    BRANCH-PATIENT 
DATA 

Number  of  pMienU  rwntinlni  in  Brand)  trMtment  propaiM, 
not— 


NARA 

1 

NARA 
III 

Grants 

Total 

Apr.  30, 1971 

June  30, 1970 

Jun«30, 1969 

205 

159 

ao 

i.aso 

1,497 
991 
272 

8.41S 

3,165 

2,021 

C) 

10,411 
4,S21 
2.K2 

JuntSO.  1968 

35 

307 

I  No  data. 

New  York  State  dvU  commitments 

1969: 

Total 638 

l^;xniae 80 

Parent **6 

Other  relative *• 

Friends  * 

Others • 

1970: 

Total   ~  1.636 

Spouse 68 

Parents 1.384 

Other  relative 1«3 

Friends   6 

Others ^ 
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CONOREBSBiAN  RODINO'S  JOBS,  TAX 
REFORM.  AND  LAW-ENFORCE- 
MENT PROGRAMS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodiho)  la 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  l^^eaker.  undoubted- 
ly the  imemployment  crisis  in  the  Nation 
is  a  top.  if  not  the  priority,  domestic 
problem  we  face.  The  President's  eco- 
nomic policy  makes  little  attempt  to  do 
anything  about  it,  and  the  March  unem- 
ployment rate  rose  sharply  to  6.9  percent. 
JOBS  irow 

I  b^eve  the  way  to  help  end  unem- 
ployment is  to  simply  make  Jobs.  There- 


fore I  have  spcmsored  legislation  to  create 
115  mlllian  public  service  Jobs.  It  author- 
tees  $3  billion  this  fiscal  year  and  $10  bil- 
lion when  fully  operating. 

A  conservative  estimate  places  the  new 
need  at  almost  20  mUliOD  decent  Jobs. 
This  includes  the  imderemployed  and 
unemployed,  those  working  at  substand- 
ard wages  and  those  who  have  given  up 
looking  for  Jobs.  The  problem  therefore 
directly  affects  72  million  Americans. 

Equally  serious  is  the  need  to  improve 
our  public  services--educatlon,  health, 
urban  renewal,  law  enforcanent,  en- 
vironmental control,  transportation,  and 
recreation.  With  enactment  of  my  "Jobs 
Now"  bill,  we  can  immediately  make  Jobs 
that  would  put  people  to  work  staffing 
hospitals  and  day  care  centers,  renovat- 
ing our  streets  and  cities,  hoping  main- 
tain essential  sewer  and  antipollution 
works,  and  improving  our  parks  and  rec- 
reaticmal  facilities. 

An  important  element  In  my  Wilis  that 
the  Jobs  created  would  not  be  dead  end 
ones,  but  real  Jobs  with  buUt-in  training 
and  educatiwial  opportunities.  It  would 
also  provide  the  services  so  degjerately 
needed  in  our  urban  centers.  For  areas  of 
very  high  imemplosrment.  such  as  the  city 
of  Newark,  a  special  employment  and 
economic  development  program  under 
the  bill  would  provide  direct  aid. 

TAX  BZrOBlC 

It  is  essential  that  we  move  ahead  to 
reform  our  tax  system,  and  I  have  spon- 
sored two  tax  biUs  to  cut  out  looidioles 
and  provide  the  Federal  money  needed 
to  meet  our  urgent  public  needs. 

One  is  a  major  bill  to  establish  a  fairer 
tax  structure  and  to  raise  more  funds  for 
the  PWeral  Government.  In  theory  our 
tax  rates  are  supposed  to  be  set  accord- 
ing to  erne's  ability  to  pay.  In  fact,  be- 
cause of  special  exemptions,  incentives, 
and  Interpretations  of  tax  laws,  this 
theory  is  a  farce.  My  major  proposal 
would  bring  more  revenue  to  the  Govern- 
ment, help  reduce  Federal  deficits,  and 
also  give  lower  income  persons  more 
available  money  to  spend  for  essentials. 

Along  with  this  bUl,  I  have  also  spon- 
sored my  "quick  yield"  tax  reform  bill. 
This  stresses  closing  loopholes  that  either 
leduce  Jobs  or  do  nothing  to  create  them. 
At  the  same  time  it  raises  funds  without 
hurting  Job-creating  efforts.  I  estimate 
it  would  provide  $7.5  billi<m  in  new  funds 
by  closing  lowholes  that  now  allow 
wealthy  citizens  to  avoid  paying  their  fair 
tax  share.  It  is  appalling  to  realize  that 
in  some  instances  low-  and  middle-in- 
come people  pay  a  much  higher  percent- 
age of  their  Incomes  in  taxes  than  the 
very  wealthy.  In  1970,  112  persons  with 
more  than  $200,000  Incomes  paid  no  Fed- 
eral taxes. 

A  more  minor  bill,  but  one  that  affects 
all  Americans,  is  my  proposal  to  under- 
take a  study  to  find  ways  to  simplify  In- 
come tax  forms.  It  is  hard  enough  to 
have  to  come  up  with  money  for  tax  pay- 
ments when  the  costs  of  essentials  such 
as  food  and  shelter  are  so  high.  But  this 
agony  is  worse  when  our  citizens  must 
worry  about  complicated  tax  reforms,  to 
1970  over  70  percent  of  all  taxpayers  had 
outside  help  in  preparing  their  returns. 
Middle  and  lower  Income  taxpayers  pay 
cxvni 949 — ^part  la 


too  much  in  taxes  because  of  all  the  1o(H>- 
holes  for  the  rich  and  special  interest 
groups.  And  then  they  pay  what  is 
actually  an  added  tax  by  being  forced  to 
use  outside  tax  aid. 

cancx  coNTaoL  ai«)  psison  axroRK 
The  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968,  and  a  1970  am«id- 
ment  to  this  act,  both  of  which  I  spon- 
sored, have  greatly  assisted  law  «iforce- 
ment  efforts  at  the  local  level.  Programs 
established  under  this  act  provide  our 
police  officers  with  the  very  latest  means 
of  dealing  with  crime  and  of  capturing 
criminals. 

In  1971,  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration — ^LEAA — which 
provides  funds  for  such  programs,  al- 
lotted a  total  of  $11,870,000  for  the  State 
of  New  Jersey,  with  over  1,000  studaits 
now  enrolled  in  law  enforcement  educa- 
tion programs. 

Total  LEAA  funds  for  1971  which  have 
been  allotted  to  Essex  Coimty.  including 
East  Orange  and  Newark,  total  $1,115.- 
754.  As  examples,  special  grants  under 
this  program  have  provided  $98,740  to 
East  Orange  to  establish  a  Juvenile 
delinquency  program;  $192,547  for  a 
model  defendant  employment  project  to 
assist  the  courts;  and  $125,470  to  set  up 
a  poUce  cadet  project  for  Newark.  This 
act  has  also  provided  $19.1  million  for 
drug  abuse  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
programs. 

I  have  supp<Kted  l^lslation  to  amend 
that  act  in  the  92d  Congress  to  provide 
for  Ftederal  funding  of  anerg«icy  nar- 
cotic treatment  programs  operated  by 
State  correctional  institutions  in  connec- 
tion with  probatlai  and  other  work  re- 
lease programs.  This  amendment  has 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
is  awaiting  action  by  the  Senate. 

A  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
has  been  holding  hearings  since  May 
1971  on  the  subject  of  prison  reform  and 
the  parole  system,  to  try  to  discover  why 
the  correctional  systems  have  failed  to 
provide  vocational  education  training, 
medical  care,  counseling,  and  all  other 
services  necessary  to  assist  ex-offenders. 
The  past  tendency  of  the  public  to  ig- 
nore the  existence  of  deplorable  condi- 
tions in  our  prison  systems  is  at  an  end. 
Since  most  people  now  recognize  the 
need  for  providing  increased  Federal 
funds  to  State  and  local  correctional 
systems,  the  future  lo(*8  promising. 
These  hearings  have  ranged  across  a 
broad  spectrum  of  problems  involving 
corrections — from  those  facing  the  ad- 
ministrators, to  those  confronting  the 
correctional  officer,  the  Inmate  and  the 
former  inmate.  I  have  sponsored  legisla- 
tion in  this  connection  to  provide  as- 
sistance to  States  for  improving  our 
parole  systems  and  for  establishing  fair 
and  equitable  parole  procedures. 

I  actively  supported  the  Gim  Control 
Act  of  1988.  which  bans  Interstate  mail- 
order sale  of  long  guns  and  ammunition, 
and  prohibits  sales  to  minors  and  non- 
residents of  a  State;  and  the  Organized 
Crime  Control  Act  of  1970,  which  is 
aimed  at  racketeering.  corrupUon,  and 
organized  crime  in  our  major  cities. 


I  have  also  sponsored  legislation  in 
this  Congress  to  establish  an  Institute 
of  Continuing  Studies  of  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice. This  bUl,  which  has  Just  passed  the 
House,  would  enable  us  to  review  and 
strengthen  our  policies  and  practices  in 
the  area  of  Juvenile  Justice. 


MORE  TROUBLE  IN  THE  NAVY 
PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Bflr.  Aspnr)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  cost  overruns, 
lengthy  delays,  and  serious  technical 
problems  are  plaguing  the  Navy's  plan  to 
build  two  ships  known  as  ARS's  and  two 
minlsubs  known  as  deep  submergent 
rescue  vehicles  which  are  designed  to 
rescue  disabled  submarines. 

AK>arently  the  Navy  is  again  in  deep 
trouble  in  another  procurement  program. 
The  mlnisubs  are  too  slow,  very  un- 
reliable, and  unable  to  dive  as  deeply  as 
the  Navy  hoped  according  to  a  recent 
General  Accounting  Office  staff  study. 
Apparently  the  Navy  is  lucky  that  the 
little  subs  even  can  float. 

Cost  overruns  for  the  two  ships  and  the 
two  mlnisubs  now  total  a  whopping  $159 
million. 

The  two  ASR  ships  for  which  the  Con- 
gress originally  appropriated  $32.9  mil- 
lion now  are  expected  to  cost  at  least  $88 
million.  ^    . 

In  addition,  the  Alabama  Dry  Dock 
b  Shipbuilding  Co.  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  is  now 
demanding  an  additional  $16  million  for 
the  two  vessels  in  claims. 

The  General  Accoimting  Office  staff 
study  reports  that  the  mlnisubs  have  in- 
creased in  costs  from  $16.6  million  per 
vessel  to  $102  million  for  each  sub.  De- 
spite a  decrease  in  the  number  of  mlni- 
subs from  6  to  2.  costs  have  skyrocketed 
$104  million.  The  two  mlnisubs  are  also 
4V2  years  behind  their  original  schedule. 

Clearly  the  Navy's  attempt  to  build 
decent  rescue  ships  has  turned  into  one 
huge  cosUy  mess.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  will 
these  cost  overruns  end? 


COMPREHENSIVE  TEST  BAN   (CTB) 
ON  NUCLEAR  DEVICES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Fraser)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  late  this 
■week  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Whalen)  ,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  BxHOHAJi)  and  myself  intend  to  in- 
troduce a  resolution  calling  upon  the 
President  to  propose  that  the  limited  nu- 
clear test  ban  treaty  of  1963  be  expimded 
to  include  testing  underground.  Ttus 
week  we  are  seeking  cosponsors  for  this 
resolution.  Several  Members  have  al- 
ready indicated  that  they  wUl  Join  us  in 
this  effort:  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Rosxhthal)  ;  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Nix) ;  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Mosher)  ;  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Foa- 
STTHE) ;  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
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MiKVA) ;  the  gentleman  from  Mary]  and 
(Mr.  Mitchell);   the  gentleman  fwm 
New  York  (Mr.  Halpcrm)  ;  the  gentlei  oan 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Neozi)  ;   the  i  en 
tleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Baoii4o) 
and  the  gentleman  from  California 

LSOGITT). 

Mr.    Speaker,    on    Friday.    April 
Stephen  8.  Rosenfeld  devoted  hls^Wt^l 
Ington  Post  column  to  "The  Steps 
yond  A  SALT  Agreement."  One  of 

steps  Is  a  comprehenslTe  test . 

a  measure  our  resolution  seeks  to 
courage.  Mr.  Rosenfeld  points  out 

.  .  .  •  CTB,  however  firm  »  Ud  on  the 
race  It  might  have  been  in  1963,  U   . 
much  lesa  now:  that  U  the  measure  of 
far  the  nuclear  genie  baa  gotten  out  of 
bottle. 


(Mr 
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This  is  not  an  argument  for  more  del  ay 
The  nuclear  genie  will  be  much  f  urt  ler 
out  of  the  bottle  a  year  from  now  thai  i  it 
Is  today.  This  is  why  we  believe  our  re  to 
lution  deserves  attention  today. 

A  copy  of  our  resolution  and  the  R  » 
enfeld  column  follow.  This  resolution  is 
identical  to  the  Senate  Hart-Mathias^f- 
fort  alluded  to  in  Rosenfeld's  column 
[From  the  Waahlngton  Poet.  AprU  38,  iBJn) 

Ths  arxps  BxTONo  A  SALT  AaannxN^ 
(By  Stephen  S.  Roaenfeld) 

Some  of  ua  In  reUef,  aome  in  rage,  wi*r« 
»U  accustomed  to  seeing  the  military  ind  iis- 
trlal  complex  plan  the  next  "generaUon'  of 
arms.  Now  we're  seeing  something  else:  par- 
allel efforts  by  the  "arms  control  complix" 
a  more  diffuse  group  but  one  which  seemi  to 
be  growing,  to  plan  the  next  generation  of 
arms  controls. 

Presumably  Mr.  Nixon  Intends  to  go  oe- 
yond  the  first-stage  "SALT  One"  agreem  mt 
due  to  be  signed  In  Moscow  next  month.  C  er- 
talnly  plenty  of  people  In  his  admlnlstrat  on 
hope  so:  diplomats  interested  In  a  sa  ler 
world,  professional  arms  controllers,  mlUt  »ry 
officers  who'd  rather  spend  their  budgets  on 
non-hardware  Items,  atomic  energy  offlo  als 
eager  to  do  more  "peaceful"  work,  and  so 
on.  But  the  President  has  hidden  hU  hi  nd 
Out  of  a  beUef  that  this  la  the  right  waj  to 
bargain  with  Russians,  he  has  chosen  Inst  tad 
to  threaten  them  with  big  new  Amerl  »n 
weapons  programs  unless  they  come  aci  oss 
at  Helsinki.  «.j  uw 

So  the  visible  part  of  the  push  to  do  m  >re 
Is  coming  from  outside:  In  general  terns 
from  a  pubUc  tired  and  scared  of  the  ar  ns 
race;  m  particular,  from  politicians  wh(«e 
conviction  or  convenience  Inclines  them  to 
get  out  In  front  on  arms  control  for  reasc  as 
of  budget,  peace,  re-elecUon  or  what  have 
you.  There  are,  moreover,  plenty  of  expe  ts 
around,  many  of  the  alumni  of  past  adml  q- 
iatratlons.  to  provide  technical  backup  1  br 
two  years,  the  Federation  of  American  8  !l- 
entlsU  has  lobbied  ardently  on  Capitol  E  ill 
for  arms  control,  and  for  other  science-  ac  a- 
soclety  Issues.  Recently,  an  Arms  Control  i  s- 
soclatlon,  which  Is  tax-exempt  and  can't  U  b- 
by.  was  organized  to  do  studies  and  snn  ad 
the  word. 

It's  true  enough  that  the  government  In 
particular  the  President.  reUlna  the  imita- 
tive on  formal  arms  control  measiires  as  on 
so  much  else  In  foreign  affairs.  But  betwi  en 
/t^Jv^**^^*"^  MlUtary  Training)  and  11  «0 
i^^Lj***  »"thanaatlon  or  approprlat  on 
blU  faced  significant  challenge  on  the  fiiior 
in  Congress,  and  now  challenge  U  routtie 
•nie  extent  to  wL.lch  the  anticipation  of 
chaUenge  induces  the  administration  to  pi  n 
pMk  Its  weapons  requests,  and  the  comm  t- 
tees  to  cut  back  these  requests  further,  c  m 
only  be  estimated,  but  certainly  it's  happe  a- 
Ing.  The  tumaroimd  U  there  for  everybo  ly 
tosee— including  the  Russians,  whom  tUe 
Rreeldent  suppoMdly  Is  threatening  with  a 
blg-arms-budget  stick. 


One  index  of  the  change  is  to  recall  the 
real  tenalona  which  hovered  over  Preeldsnt 
Kennady'B  efforts  to  gain  Senate  ratification 
of  the  partial  test  ban  treaty  in  180S.  Ob- 
viously uncertain  whether  his  diplomatic 
bandlwork  would  pass  the  muster  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  and  the  likes  at  Senatw  Henry 
Jackson,  Kennedy  mada  huge  «ifci««g<ng  con- 
cessions, promising,  for  Instance,  an  "aggrsa- 
slve"  underground  testing  program.  A  dec- 
ade later,  Vietnam  and  much  else  has  made 
it  Inconcelvabla  that  many  of  us  wotild  re- 
spond to  slmuar  pressure  from  the  Chiefs. 
Though  stlU  a  devotee  of  mlUtary  vigilance 
Jaokaon  this  week  got  8.1  per  cent  of  one 
stete's  Democratic  primary  vote.  1.8  per  cent 
of  another's. 

The  result  Is  that  the  Congnss.  far  from 
offering  resistance  to  the  President's  arms 
control  projecU  (seabed  treaty.  SALT,  etc.), 
accepts  them  gratefully  and  begs  for  mor«. 
Mr.  Nixon  has  promised  to  submit  the  ABM- 
llmlt  part  of  a  SALT  One  agreement  to  the 
Senate;  no  matter  what  the  shape  of  the 
agreement  emerging  in  Moscow.  ratlflcaUon 
U  widely  expected  to  be  a  breeae.  Just  as 
Mr.  Nixon,  a  Bepubllcan  with  unassailable 
credentials  as  an  anti-Communist,  could  be- 
come the  first  President  to  go  to  Peking,  so 
he  has  a  political  latitude  in  arms  control 
that  no  previous  Democrat  enjoyed.  Indeed, 
In  this  sphere  of  poUcy.  the  worry  of  hU 
cnucs — in  Congress  and  elsewhere — Is  not 
that  he  will  exceed  his  "authority"  or  lati- 
tude, but  that  he  will  use  too  little  of  It. 

While  the  SALT  talks  have  been  going 
on,  the  President  has  pleaded  the  necessity  of 
secrecy  In  order  to  conduct  the  negotiations, 
and  to  avoid  Congressional  pressure  on  him- 
self in  the  process.  Such  breaks  as  there 
have  been  In  the  secrecy  appear  to  have  bad 
no  effect  on  the  talks.  The  Senate,  after  a 
few  early  and  Ineffective  gestures  (a  MIRV 
moratorium,  MIRV  escrow) ,  has  settled  back 
and  let  the  President  do  it  his  own  way. 

Only  now,  as  SALT  One  draws  near  a 
close.  Is  the  Senate  trying  to  get  back  Into 
the  game.  Its  leading  candidate  is,  natim^Ily 
enough,  a  vehicle  that  would  require  its  own 
participation:  a  treaty— specifically,  a  com- 
prehensive test  ban  (CTB)  that  would  cover 
undergrovmd  tests  as  well  as  the  surface, 
»P*ce  and  underwater  tests  banned  In  1983. 
A  CTB  would  halt  further  testing  of  nu- 
clear warheads.  Advocates  see  it  as  a  step  at 
once  slowing  the  Soviet-American  arms  race 
and  stabilizing  the  existing  strategic  bal- 
ance, and  strengthening  Moscow's  and  Wash- 
ington's mutual  attempt  to  keep  more  coun- 
tries from  going  nuclear.  The  big  powers 
have  long  professed  to  favor  a  CTB,  but  dis- 
agreement on  on-site  inspection — Russians 
reject  it.  we  Insist  on  It— has  spared  both  of 
them  the  need  to  make  a  real  decision.  The 
administration's  readiness  to  forego  on-site 
inspecUon  for  SALT  One  has  cut  much 
ground  from  imder  Its  insistence  on  the 
same  for  a  CTB.  Advances  in  seismology  and 
In  general  strategic  understanding  have  left 
Just  about  everybody  this  side  of  Henry 
Jackson  ready  to  have  a  go  at  it. 

But  a  CTB,  however  firm  a  Ud  on  the 
arms  race  it  might  have  been  in  1983,  la 
worth  much  less  now:  that  is  the  measure  of 
how  far  the  nuclear  genie  has  gotten  out  of 
the  bottle.  The  Arms  Control  Association  re- 
cently listed  other  desirable  steps:  a  morato- 
rium on  all  strategic-weapons  construction 
limiution  on  further  mlssUe  flight  testing, 
restrictions  on  certain  anti-submarine  war- 
fare developments,  reduction  In  numbers  of 
strategic  war  delivery  vehicles.  The  adminis- 
tration—any  administration— ha?  its  work 
cut  out  for  It.  Congress  and  public  ate  dolns 
much  of  the  cutting. 
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H.  Rxs.  

ResoluUon  calling  on  the  President  to  pro- 
pose an  extension  of  the  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty  to  include  underground  testing 
Whereas  prior  to  1983  there  were  earnest 

efforts  by  the  United  SUtes  to  achieve  a  total 


nuclear  test  ban  treaty  In  the  hope  of  our- 
talltng  the  burdensome  and  dangsrous  arms 
race  between  ova  Nation  and  the  Soviet 
Union;  and 

Whereas  inability  to  aohlava  agraament  on 
methods  of  verifying  a  ban  on  underground 
tests  frustrated  hopes  for  a  oomprehenslve 
treaty,  and  resulted  In  acceptance  In  1983 
of  a  limited  test  ban;  and 

^'^•'•as  the  massive  underground  testing 
which  has  since  continued  on  both  sldss  has 
constantly  fueled  the  burdanaome  nuclear 
arms  race  without  promoting  national  or 
Intemtlonal  security;  and 

Whereas  steady  and  continuing  scientific 
progress  in  seismology  now  makes  It  possible 
xislng  national  means  alone,  to  monitor  un- 
derground events  down  to  levels  su  smaU 
«iat  any  remaining  undetected  or  unidenti- 
fiable events  would  have  no  oontroUlng  mili- 
tary significance;  and 

Whereas  the  early  achievement  of  total 
nuclear  test  cessation  would  have  many 
beneficial  consequences:  Unposlng  finite 
limiu  on  the  nuclear  arms  race;  releasing 
resources  for  peaceful  uses;  protecting  our 
environment  from  growing  testing  dangers- 
creating  a  more  favorable  international  arms 
control  climate;  helping  to  win  acceptance 
by  more  nations  of  the  crucial  nuclear  non- 
prollferaUon  treaty;  making  more  stable 
agreements  it  is  hoped  wUl  result  from  the 
current  SALT  negotiations:  Now.  therefore. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  Interest  of  promot- 
ing negotutions  for  general  cessation  of  the 
nuclear  arms  race  and  advancing  Interna- 
tional security,  the  House  calls  upon  the 
President  to  propose  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  other  nuclear  powers  an  expansion  of  the 
limited  test  ban  treaty  to  Include  testing 
underground  and  to  strive  for  Its  prompt 
acceptance. 


LAW  DAY 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man frwn  lifissouri  (Mr,  Ichord)  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  It 
appropriate  on  Law  Day  to  cite  Webster's 
definition  of  law: 

A  binding  ciistom  or  pracUce  of  a  com- 
munity; a  rule  of  conduct  or  action  pre- 
scribed or  f  ormaUy  recognised  as  binding  and 
enforced  by  a  controlling  authority. 

Beyond  that  definition.  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
the  fact  that  the  law  of  this  land,  under 
our  beloved  ConstituUon.  has  been  a 
prime  mover  in  the  force  that  made  this 
NaUon  the  worlds  greatest  bastion  of 
freedom. 
For  as  John  Locke  remarked : 
Whenever  law  ends,  tyranny  begins. 

Consider,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Ameri- 
can naUonallty  is  unique.  It  is  not  based 
upon  c<»iunon  race,  common  religion  or 
common  ancestry  but  on  a  common  belief 
in  and  commitment  to  freedom  under 
law. 

America  is  composed  of  the  English. 
Scotch,  Welsh,  Irish,  Oeimans,  Italians 
Poles,  Africans,  Indians— both  of  the  East 
and  West— Prenchmoi,  Spaniards,  Finns, 
Swedes.  Lebanese.  Danes,  Armenians, 
Croatians,  Slovenians,  Greeks,  Luxem- 
bourgers.  Chinese,  Japanese,  Filipinos. 
Puerto  Ricans— the  list  could  go  on  vir- 
tually forever. 
As  the  poet  Emma  Lasarus  said: 
America  has  fashioned  a  nation  from  the 
wretched  refuse  of  Surope's  teeming  shores. 

I  would  add  not  only  Europe's  shores 
but  those  also  of  Asia  and  Africa. 
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We  have  fashioned  a  nation  from  this 
raw— and  often  rougb— material  under  a 
oommon  law  Inherited  ftom  Great  Britain 
but  modified  to  meet  our  own  unique 
interests. 

Nothing  else  could  have  created  a  na- 
ttcn  out  of  such  diverse  background  of  in- 
dividuals. 

As  Eric  Hoiffer,  the  longshoreman- 
philosopher,  says: 

America  Is  the  only  new  thing  in  history. 

It  was  to  a  large  degree  the  law  that 
made  it  so. 

Like  the  other  lawyers  In  this  House.  I 
am  aware  that  while  the  law  Is  flexible, 
bending  with  the  needs  of  change.  It  Is 
also  a  veiy  fragile  and  precious  poeses- 

slon, 

Abraham  TiTuwin  noted  this  when  he 
said  in  his  second  annual  message  to 
Congress: 

A  nation  may  be  said  to  consist  of  its  ter- 
ritory. Its  pe<9le  and  Its  laws.  The  terrltcsy  Is 
the  only  i>art  which  Is  of  certain  diurablUty. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  those  of  us  In  this 
House— which  has  been  called  the  great- 
est deUberattve  body  In  history— pray  as 
we  continue  to  change  and  modify  the 
laws  of  the  land,  that  we  continue  to  ac- 
complish It  with  the  aim  of  achieving 
durability  and  stability  but  without  shat- 
tering thefeagUlty. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  based  on 
freedom  under  law,  our  Nation  cele- 
brates Law  Day  in  recognition  of  the 
Importance  of  law  to  our  way  of  life. 

In  order  for  Law  Day  to  have  meaning 
for  the  whole  Nation,  law  must  serve 
all  our  citizens.  In  times  past,  law  better 
served  those  who  could  pay  for  lawyers. 
Without  access  to  the  legal  system, 
those  who  could  not  pay  were  forced  to 
redress  their  grievances  on  the  outside — 
often  in  the  streets.  Legal  Services  has 
helped  change  this. 

Legal  Services  has  given  nearly  every- 
one access  to  our  legal  system.  By  pro- 
viding staffs  of  lawyers  in  850  neighbor- 
hood Legal  Services  offices  around  the 
country,  the  Office  of  Ec<»iomic  Oppor- 
tunity has  placed  the  doors  of  Justice 
before  the  economically  disadvantaged. 

With  those  doors  open,  Legal  Services 
has  apprised  millions  of  indigents  of 
their  civU  rights.  Presently  there  are 
1,800  Legsd  Services  attorneys  obtaining 
legal  satisfaction  for  Inequities  confront- 
ing approximately  600,000  poor  Ameri- 
cans. 

Legal  Services  has  not  been  without 
interference  and  detractors.  On  Janu- 
ary 10.  1972.  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
said: 

vice  President  Splro  T.  Agnew  Indicated 
strongly  Sunday  that  he  would  act  to  cut 
off  funds  for  the  Camden  Legal  Services  as 
soon  as  he  rotumed  to  Washington. 

Interference  like  this  raises  the  ques- 
tion of  how  long  those  doors  of  Justice 
will  remain  open  to  the  poor. 

OEO  legislation  now  pending  in  the 
Senate  would  establish  Legal  Services  as 
an  independent  corporation,  free  from 
political  interference. 

Prompt  and  positive  action  by  the 
other  body  will  help  keep  those  doors  of 
Justice  open — ^Law  Day  will  ccmtinue  to 
have  important  significance  for  tb* 
Nation  and  its  citizens. 


Mr.  WOLPF.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  my  colleagues  In 
observing  the  day  set  aside  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  our  system  of  freedom  under  the 
law.  I  am  of  course  referring  to  Law  Day 
sponsored  by  the  American  Bar  Associ- 
ation in  conjunction  with  State  and  local 
bar  associations. 

We  are  indeed  privileged  to  Uve  In  a 
society  where  our  system  of  law  en- 
hances individual  rights  and  freedoms. 
We  axe  painfully  aware  of  other  coun- 
tries less  fortunate  than  ours  where  law 
has  become  synonymous  with  tyranny 
and  oppression  or  where  the  absence  of 
law  h«v»  allowed  anarchy  to  become  the 
way  of  life.  Since  the  beginnings  of 
America,  we  have  been  blessed  with  a 
Just  and  democratic  system  of  law  which 
has  advanced  both  order  and  freedom 
in  our  society. 

As  legislators  we  are  especially  sensi- 
tive to  the  need  for  equitable,  c<Mnpre- 
hensive  laws  and  for  the  Just  enactment 
of  those  laws.  On  Law  Day  it  is  particu- 
larly appropriate  that  we  reflect  on  the 
role  which  we  as  Representatives  play 
in  enacting  the  laws  which  govern  this 
country.  We  ourselves  could  not  meet 
the  grave  responsibilities  which  this  role 
places  upon  us  if  we  did  not  hold  a  deep 
respect  for  our  system  of  law  itself.  As 
lawmakers  we  not  only  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  enact  sound  laws  but  to  foster 
respect  for  the  law  and  to  aid  the  public 
in  understanding  the  workings  and  ef- 
fects of  law  on  our  way  of  life.  Since 
Law  Day  was  first  established  by  Presi- 
dential proclamation  in  1958,  we  have 
set  aside  one  day  in  the  year  to  pay 
tribute  to  our  system  of  freedon  under 
the  law  which  has  contributed  so  greatly 
to  the  strength  and  spirit  of  America.  I 
am  honored  to  Join  with  the  lawmakers 
and  law  enforcers  throughcut  the  coim- 
try  in  observing  Law  Day  in  1972. 

Mr.  ^jn7.T!^.i.  Mr.  Speaker,  47  years 
ago,  Calvin  Coolldge  accepted  the  "sploi- 
did  misery"  of  the  U.S.  Presidency,  and 
in  his  inaugural  address,  the  usually 
taciturn  statesman  spoke  eloquently  of 
the  need  for  respect  for  the  law. 
He  said: 

In  a  republic,  the  first  rule  for  the  guid- 
ance of  the  citizen  Is  obedience  to  law. 
Those  who  want  ttielr  rights  respected  under 
the  Constitution  and  the  law  ought  to  set 
the  example  themselves  of  observing  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  law. 

Those  who  disregard  the  niles  of  society 
are  not  exhibiting  a  superior  InteUlgence,  are 
not  promoting  freedom  and  Independence,  are 
not  following  the  path  of  civilization,  but  are 
displaying  the  traits  of  ignorance,  of  servi- 
tude, of  savagery,  and  treading  the  way  that 
leads  back  to  the  Jungle. 

Those  words,  first  spoken  nee  rly  half  a 
century  ago,  still  challenge  us  today,  and 
they  are  perhaps  more  timely  and  speak 
more  directly  to  our  generation  than 
to  Ms. 

Today  the  Nation  celebrates  Law  Day, 
a  day  set  aside  every  year  for  Americans 
to  rededi(»ite  themselves  to  the  precepts 
and  ideals  of  law  and  Justice. 

One  year  ago  today,  demonstrators 
bent  on  violence  and  disruption  descended 
on  Washington  with  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  "closing  down  the  Government." 
■Hiey  failed,  and  law  prevailed. 

TluMe  kinds  of  tactics,  so  often  on- 


ployed  in  the  past  decade,  seen  now  to 
have  been  retired,  and  reason  has  been 
restored.  This  is  not  only  a  defeat  for  the 
perpetrators  of  violence;  it  is  a  victory 
for  us  all. 

For  those  protests  were  an  example  of 
the  kind  of  irresponsible  and  self-de- 
structive demons^tions  that  cast  a  daric 
shadow  on  the  constitutional  right  to 
"petition  the  Government  for  a  redress  of 
grievances." 

I  support  every  American's  right  to 
disagree  with  established  policies.  We 
should  not  fear  the  word  "dissent,"  but 
we  must  alwasrs  guard  against  distorting 
it,  either  by  violent  demonstrations  or  by 
blind  condemnation  of  all  forms  of  pro- 
test. 

As  we  celebrate  Law  Day  this  year,  and 
rededicate  ourselves  to  law  and  order  in 
the  best  sense,  we  must  distinguish  be- 
tween the  right  to  dissent  and  the  way 
we  choose  to  exercise  that  right. 

As  we  have  learned  through  painful 
and  often  tragic  experience,  those  pro- 
tests which  seek  only  to  demolish  the 
old  order,  with  no  thought  given  or  action 
pledged  to  the  construction  of  a  new  and 
better  one.  are  travesties  of  dissent  and 
invitations  to  repression. 

That  kind  of  dissent  will  not  solve  the 
problems  of  our  society;  it  wiU  merely 
add  to  them.  It  will  not  assist  those  ac- 
tively engaged  in  the  often  agonizing  task 
of  making  national  poUcy;  it  will  hinder 
their  efforts. 

But  most  importantly,  the  use  of  vio- 
lence in  protest  substitutes  confrontation 
for  negotiation,  and  terror  for  reason, 
discards  persuasion  while  inviting  alien- 
ation, and  so  distorts  Issues  and  feelings 
that  "dissent"  becomes  more  a  threat 
than  a  right,  then  possibly  not  a  right 
at  all. 

We  cannot  let  that  happen,  because 
legitimate  dissent  is  too  important  to  a 
free  society.  The  right  to  disagree  is  the 
essence  of  freedom,  but  the  responsibility 
to  abide  by  the  law  is  both  the  founda- 
tion and  the  protector  of  our  freedom. 
And  in  that  freedom,  our  strength  and 
our  greatness  and  our  future  lie. 

So  on  this  Law  Day  1972,  let  us  all  re- 
solve that  thougli  we  serve  no  man,  we 
shall  serve  the  law. 

Mr.  LINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  Join  with  my  distinguished  colleagues 
in  commemorating  Law  Day. 

North  Dakota  Gov.  William  L.  Guy  has 
also  joined  in  this  annual  observance.  I 
would  like  to  insert  his  proclamation  at 
this  point  in  the  Rkcoro: 

Star  of  Noxth  Dakota, 

E^xxcxrnvK  OmcB. 
Bismarck.  AprU  14,  1972. 

PaOCtAMATIOM 

During  this  critical  period  In  our  nationls 
history  of  special  trial  and  challenge,  it  Is 
more  Important  than  ever  before  that  we 
recognise  the  vital  role  and  essential  place 
of  the  rule  of  law  to  national  stability  and 
Individual  freedom: 

It  has  been  said  that  the  law  Is  the  strong- 
est link  between  man  and  freedom.  Our 
preoent  day  liberties  are  the  resiUt  of  the 
sacrmces  and  dedication  of  those  who  came 
before  us  and  persevered  to  give  us  individual 
rights  under  law; 

In  a  government  In  which  the  Individual 
Is  the  key,  the  citizen  must  exercise  his  fran- 
chise wisely,  give  of  bis  tlnM  and  efforts  for 
tiM  betterment  of  society  azut  the  advance- 
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ment  of  mankind.  b«  Informed  on  Im]  ortant 
•tate  and  national  Issues,  and  tea  :b  the 
principles  of  good  citizenship,  by  ei  unple, 
In  the  home  and  In  the  community; 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
the  President,  by  proclamation,  have  desig- 
nated Monday,  May  first,  as  Law  Oa]  USA. 
On  the  occasion  of  the  15th  natlonwl  le  ob- 
•ervance  of  Law  Day,  let  each  of  us  w  ek  an 
increased  understanding  of,  and  respe^  for, 
the  rule  of  law  and  the  role  of  law. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  William  L.  Guy.  Oo'  ernor 
of  the  State  of  North  Dakota  proclaim  Mon- 
day. May  1,  1B72,  as 

"LAW    DAT    USA" 

In  Witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  a  it  my 
hand  and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  State  of 
North  Dakota  to  be  aflBzed  this  3rd  diy  of 
April.  1B72. 

William  L.  Out, 

Gover,  lor. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  in  this  elec- 
tion year  it  is  important  to  recogni2  e  the 
key  role  that  our  elections  serve  in  n  le  by 
law.  Elections  give  meaning  to  Ube  all 
Important  phrase  of  democracy,  "go  rem- 
ment  by  consent  of  the  governed." 

This  year,  elections  represent  anjther 
Important  milestone  in  broadenin|[  the 
franchise.  For  the  first  time,  18-,  19- .  and 
20-year-oIds  will  be  able  to  vote  in  all 
elections.  Also,  the  Democratic  Part  f  has 
taken  steps  to  open  the  party  stru:ture 
to  broader  participation  by  all.  aitd  to 
insure  a  democratic  system  for  nor  ilna- 
tion  of  its  Presidential  candidate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  each  }f  us 
recognize  the  Important  role  of  elec  tlons 
in  rule  by  law.  Each  of  us  serves  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  voters — ^we  know  that 
every  vote  counts. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  throufhout 
our  nearly  two  centuries  as  a  democ  racy, 
we  in  America  have  traditionally  k  oked 
to  our  courts  as  vehicles  for  chang<  and 
redress. 

After  all,  the  courts  are  the  loglca  and 
correct  forums  In  which  to  decide  is  mee. 
They  are  intended  to  promote  orderly 
and  peaceful  conduct.  They  are  ncep- 
tive  to  fresh,  idealistic  viewpoints.  '  Tiey 
contain  the  machinery  that  effects  m  »n- 
ingf  ul  changes. 

However,  as  happens  to  almost  an  r  in- 
stitution with  the  passage  of  time,  ;  ome 
problems  have  begun  to  burst  fort  i  on 
the  legal  system.  The  principles  of  Ju  stice 
have  remained  as  constant  and  flrn  as 
ever;  but  the  legal  machinery  for  dis- 
pensing that  Justice  shows  signs  of  i  put- 
tering,       n 

Recognizing  the  problems,  the  Ar  lerl- 
can  Bar  Association,  and  its  over  1. 000 
State  and  local  associations,  have  t  iken 
action  to  increase  the  efiQciency  and  air- 
ness  of  the  legal  system. 

For  Instance.  I  imagine  most  of  you 
are  familiar  with  the  growing  proble  n  of 
courtroom  congestion.  If  you  are  not, 
sufQce  to  say  that  there  exists  in  to<iiy's 
courts  a  legal  logjam  of  immense  jiro- 
portions. 

BasicaUy,  this  congesticm  is  due  to  two 

factors:  First,  an  Increase  in  lltigatioa 

something  which,  in  a  complex  sod  sty, 
we  cannot  do  much  about:  and  secon  1,  a 
tradition  that  has  thrust  upon  our  Ju(  ges 
the  Job  of  handling  the  business  en<  of 
the  courts  as  well  as  handling  their  ct  Be- 
loads.  By  the  business  end.  I  refer  to  the 
everyday  scheduling,  recordkeeping,  mi 


other  administrative  details  which  every 
organization  must  maintain. 

To  remedy  this  situation,  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  has  inaugurated  a 
program  to  train  a  body  of  skilled  ex- 
ecutive court  administrators  who.  em- 
plosing  advanced  business  methods  and 
technological  aids,  will  handle  the  ad- 
ministrative duties  of  the  court  on  a  full- 
time  basis,  freeing  the  Judges  for  more 
courtroom  duty.  This  type  of  moderni- 
zation will  increase  efficiency. 

In  addition  to  efficiency,  the  legal  pro- 
fession is  also  aiming  to  increase  the 
fairness  of  the  legal  syston  by  overhaul- 
ing some  of  the  machinery.  This  cer- 
tainly does  not  mean  that  I  would  seek 
to  change  any  of  the  hallowed  principles 
of  Justice  in  the  courts.  By  all  means,  the 
hard-earned  rights  and  procedural  safe- 
guards inherent  in  our  system  will  re- 
main intact.  The  bar's  efforts  will  be  di- 
rected to  make  procedures  more  uniform, 
perhaps  simpler,  so  that  the  disparity 
between  the  operating  methods  of  one 
court  and  another  will  become  less  sig- 
nificant. 

One  of  the  most  ambitious  projects 
ever  undertaken  by  the  American  Bar 
Association  has  been  the  formulation  of 
a  system  of  "minimum  standards"  of 
procedure  for  both  our  State  and  Federal 
courts  that  would  cover  the  entire  spec- 
trum from  trial  through  appeal.  By  mak- 
ing procedures  more  standardized,  we 
will  increase  not  only  the  efficiency  but 
also  the  fairness  of  the  system,  because 
everyone  who  comes  before  any  court  in 
our  land  will  receive  the  same  basic 
treatment. 

In  addition,  the  legal  profession  will 
recommend  a  set  of  "Judicial  standards" 
so  Judges  in  all  courts  will  have  a  com- 
mon standard  of  reference  in  handling 
various  situations,  such  as  courtroom 
disruptions. 

Another  area  of  concern  is  the  short- 
age of  competent  trial  lawyers  In  rural 
and  metropolitan  areas.  You  must  im- 
derstand:  not  every  lawyer  is  a  skilled 
trial  advocate.  In  recent  years  lawyers. 
Just  as  people  in  other  fields,  have  tended 
to  specialize,  often  gravitating  to  areas 
of  the  law  which  involve  very  little  trial 
work.  Even  though  most  lawyers  will  do 
a  very  competent  job  with  the  case  mat- 
ter itself,  a  lawyer  who  is  not  trained  in 
the  details  of  trial  work  can  become  an- 
other source  of  slowness,  delay,  and  thus 
more  courtroom  congestion.  With  this  in 
mind,  the  American  Bar  Association  has 
established  a  special  institute  to  provide 
young  lawyers  with  postgraduate  train- 
ing to  better  prepare  them  for  trial  work 
and  teach  them  the  latest  skills.  Even- 
tually, the  legal  profession  hopes  to  make 
this  type  of  prerequisite  for  trial  work. 
All  of  these  actions  on  the  part  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  represent  at- 
tempts to  strengthen  the  legal  process. 
As  I  have  mentioned,  the  keynotes  are 
on  increased  efficiency  and  fairness.  In 
commemorating  "Law  Day   U.S.A."  in 
1972.  I  join  with  Americans  everywhere 
in  examining  the  legal  profession's  role 
in  improving  the  system. 

But  Law  Day  Is  also  a  day  in  which  aU 
citizens — inside  and  outside  the  legal 
profession — take  stock  in  the  values  of 
living  under  a  system  that  protects  indi- 
vidual rights  and  promotes  a  free  society. 


For  everycme.  Law  Day  serves  as  a  re- 
minder of  the  rights  we  aU  enjoy.  Be- 
cause they  are  protected  by  law,  these 
rights  are  constant.  But  their  vitality 
can't  be  taken  for  granted;  they  must  be 
nurtured  and  sustained  by  all  of  us.  Ttiia 
means  exercising  our  rights  and  respco- 
slbilities  of  citizenship  by  participating 
in  community  affairs,  keeping  informed 
on  the  issues,  respecting  and  upholding 
the  law.  practiciiig  good  citizenship  in 
the  home,  serving  on  Juries  when  called, 
and,  of  course,  voting. 

So.  strengthening  the  legal  process  in 
America  involves  more  than  Just  the 
legal  profession's  efforts  to  improve  the 
system's  working  apparatus.  It  Involves 
the  efforts  of  everyone  to  make  the  sys- 
tem a  strong,  integral  part  of  our  lives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  more  exercise  we  give 
our  legsd  process,  the  stronger  it  will  be- 
come. And  the  stronger  it  becomes,  the 
better  the  quality  of  life  for  all  of  us.  At 
this  point,  as  a  tribute  to  the  Buffalo^ 
N.Y.  Bar  Associati<m,  I  Include  an  article 
on  why  we  observe  Law  Day. 

Wrt  Wx  Obsxbvx  Law  Dat 
What  is  Law  Day  USA?  How  did  It  oome 
Into  being?  Why  do  we  observe  It?  Is  it  recog- 
nized widely? 

Law  Day  is  set  aside  Blay  fliat  eacb  year 
by  Joint  resolution  of  Congress  aiMl  Presiden- 
tial proclamaitlon  as  "a  special  day  of  celebra- 
tion by  the  American  people  In  appreciation 
of  their  liberties"  and  as  an  occasion  for  "re- 
dedlcatlon  to  the  Ideals  of  equality  and  Jus- 
tice under  law." 

The  annual  nationwide  event  Is  not  a  "lato- 
yers'  day,"  but  rather  an  occasion  for  honor- 
ing the  place  of  law  in  our  lives,  for  learning 
how  the  law  and  our  legal  system  operates, 
and  for  examining  how  the  law  can  better 
serve  our  people  and  nation. 

Law  Day  USA  was  conceived  In  1987  by 
Charles  S.  Rhyne,  a  Washington,  D.C..  lawyer 
and  then  president  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation, the  160,000-member  national  or- 
ganization of  the  legal  profession  In  the  U.S. 
On  the  occasion  of  the  first  observance  of 
Law  Day  USA  in  1968.  President  Dwlght  O. 
Elsenhower  stated: 

"It  Is  fiUlng  that  the  American  people 
should  remember  with  pride  and  vigilantly 
guard  the  great  heritage  of  liberty,  justice 
and  equality  under  law  ...  It  Is  our  moral 
and  civic  obligation  as  tn»  men  and  aa 
Americans  to  preserve  and  strengthen  that 
great  heritage." 

Rhyne  said:  "Today,  after  350  years,  the 
greatest  strength  of  America  lies  In  this  con- 
cept of  Individual  liberty  under  law.  Other 
systems  of  government  have  produced  great 
scientists,  great  musicians  and  other  out- 
standing achievements.  But  no  system  has 
produced  the  Individual  freedom  which  exists 
In  America.  .  ." 

Our  nation,  through  Its  citizens,  pauses 
once  each  year  to  reflect  on  our  legal  heritage 
and  the  rede  of  law  In  an  ever  changing 
society. 

The  special  event  Is  a  day  for  reminding  all 
citizens  of  the  United  States  of  the  rights 
they  hold  under  the  Constitution  and  Bill  of 
RlghU  which  are  protected  by  law:  free 
speech,  free  press,  free  assembly,  freedom  of 
religion,  the  right  to  legal  counsel  and  a 
trial  by  one's  peers  If  accused  of  crime. 

It  Is  a  day,  too,  when  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  asked  to  consider  tbelr 
individual  duties  as  responsible  citizens. 
Such  as:  1)  The  duty  to  be  Informed  on  is- 
sues of  government  and  community  affairs. 
2)  To  vote  In  elections.  8)  To  respect  the 
rights  of  others.  4)  To  practice  and  teach 
the  principles  of  good  citizenship  In  tb^r 
home.  S)  To  serve  on  Juries  If  called,  6)  To 
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obey,  respect  and  uphold  the  law,  and  7) 
To  sui^Mrt  those  Institutions  and  penons 
Charged  with  law  enfofxwment. 

The  inlmary  puipose  of  the  obeervance  Is 
to  empbaitze  tlie  values  of  Uvlng  under  a 
system  of  laws  and  Independent  courts  that 
protect  Individual  freedom  and  make  poe- 
iUile  a  free  society.  Hist  Law  Day  USA  oc- 
cupies only  a  single  calendar  day  merely  Is 
symbolic.  It  Is  an  annual  reminder  that 
while  the  principles  embodied  In  the  ob- 
lervance  are  constant,  their  vltaUty  cannot 
be  taken  for  granted,  but  must  be  nurtiired 
and  sustained  by  every  citizen  every  day  of 
the  year. 

Law  Day  USA  has  received  the  endorse- 
ment of  many  prominent  national  organiza- 
tions, including  the  National  Governors'  Con- 
ference, United  States  Conference  of  Mayors, 
National  Education  Association,  National 
Conference  of  Bar  Presidents,  Rotary,  Liens, 
Klwanls  and  Optimist  International,  the 
VJB.  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Ameri- 
can Heritage  Foundation  and  the  National 
Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers. 

ITie  observance  takes  many  forms.  More 
than  1,800  Law  Day  USA  chairmen,  repre- 
tentlng  dty.  county,  state  and  district  and 
federal  bar  associations  throughout  the 
oountry.  annually  present  special  programs 
on  or  near  May  1  to  help  dramatize  the  social 
and  cultural  values  of  our  system  of  laws 
and  courts.  Programs  Include  addresses  by 
leaders  in  government,  education  and  law; 
lermons;  mock  trials;  courthouse  tours; 
town  meetings;  essay  contests;  school  as- 
semblies; and  coUege  and  university  cam- 
pus seminars. 

Law  Day  has  become  one  of  the  most  wide- 
ly recognized  and  celebrated  events  of  the 
year. 

An  estimated  27.000  separate  Law  Day  pro- 
grams are  held  each  year  throughout  the 
oountry  with  more  than  1.000.000  persons  In 
attendance.  The  objectives  of  Law  Day  USA 
sre  brought  forcefully  to  public  attention  by 
the  nation's  communications  media.  Well 
over  100.000,000  persons  In  the  United  States, 
and  some  50.000,000  others  In  37  foreign 
countries,  hear  or  see  the  Law  Day  message 
through  their  dally  newspapers  or  radio  and 
ttievlslon  stations. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
Law  Day.  It  is  customary  on  this  day  to 
attack  communism  abroad  for  its  revo- 
lutions and  to  praise  America  at  home 
for  its  orderly,  legal  evolution.  I  would 
like  to  do  something  else  today.  I  would 
like  to  remind  my  fellow  citizens  and 
my  colleagues  of  the  legal  profession 
that.  Just  because  a  process  of  change  or 
stability  Is  both  orderly  and  legal,  does 
not  mean  that  it  is  necessarily  fair.  As 
a  great  Pr«ich  writer,  Anatole  France, 
once  wrote  at  the  turn  of  the  century: 

The  law.  In  Its  majestic  equality,  forbids 
the  rich  as  weU  as  the  poor  to  sleep  under 
bridges,  to  beg  In  the  streets,  and  to  steal 
bread. 

The  ir(Hiy  of  this  remark  Is  obvious — 
M  are  its  dangerous  implications  if  car- 
ried out.  We  must  not  sJlow  law  to  be- 
come the  weapon  of  a  power  elite,  if  law 
Is  also  to  remain  a  texture  which  is  ex- 
pected to  bind  this  country  together.  As 
Justice  Felix  Frankfurter  once  so  do- 
Wently  put  it: 

As  judges  we  az«  neither  Jew  nor  OentUe. 
Mitber  Catholic  nor  agnostic.  We  owe  equal 
tttachment  to  the  Constitution  and  are 
*<nuUy  bound  by  our  judicial  operations 
wbether  we  derive  our  citizenship  from  the 
•ullest  or  the  latest  Immigrants  to  these 
■bone.  As  a  member  of  this  Court  I  am  not 
jfutlfled  In  writing  my  private  notions  of 
policy  Into  the  Gonstltatlon.  no  matter  how 


deeply  I  may  oherlah  tbem  or  how  mischiev- 
ous I  may  deem  their  disregard. 

One  way  In  which  law  might  be  main- 
tained as  an  ImpersoQally  fair  force  in 
the  world  is  to  Insure  that  it  offers  places 
within  its  profession  for  people  from  as 
many  diverse  backgrounds  as  possible. 
For  this  reason,  I  applaud  the  excellent 
inner  city  programs  at  such  institutions 
as  Georgetown  and  Howard  Law  Schools, 
programs  which  both  admit  people  who 
would  never  otherwise  come  in  contact 
with  the  law — except  at  its  receiving 
end — and  which  encourage  students  to 
deal  with  a  special  cIeiss  of  social  prob- 
lems of  which  they  would  otherwise 
remain  ignorant. 

In  this  connection,  too,  I  am  proud  of 
the  University  of  Wyoming  College  of 
Law,  of  which  I  am  an  alumnus.  This  law 
school  should  be  proud,  also,  that  It  has 
encouraged  young  people  to  enter  the 
profession  of  Law  who  otherwise  might 
not  have  aspired  to  such  a  calling.  Be- 
gim  in  1920  as  a  very  modest  institution 
which  had  only  three  professors  teach- 
ing classes  in  their  offices  it  graduated 
only  three  students  in  1923.  Nonetheless, 
the  school's  high  standards  won  it  the 
Instant  approval  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  and  membership  in  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Law  Schools. 

The  law  school  is  still  comparatively 
small,  with  a  faculty  of  11  full-time 
teachers  and  three  lecturers  who  in- 
struct a  student  body  of  no  more  than 
150.  But  its  standards  both  for  tulmlt- 
tance  and  for  training  remain  very  high. 
Its  primary  function  is  the  training  of 
lawyers.  This  Includes  mastering  "the 
law"  and  its  various  methodologies.  A 
student  not  only  leams  to  appreciate  his 
role  as  advocate,  but  his  obligation  to 
serve  as  counselor  as  well.  Students  are 
inculcated  with  the  knowledge  that,  as 
lawyers,  much  will  be  expected  of  them; 
their  communities  will  look  to  them  as 
public  leaders  and  they  will  frequently  be 
consulted  on  business  and  personal  af- 
fairs. They  are  made  to  realize  that  they 
must  have  broad  backgrounds  and  must 
learn  and  internalize  the  social  responsi- 
bilities of  their  profession. 

The  University  of  Wyoming  College 
of  Law  has  a  distinguished  law  review  for 
its  best  second  and  third  year  students. 
It  also  maintains  a  unit  in  the  Wyo- 
ming Water  Resources  Research  In- 
stitute, partially  funded  imder  the  Water 
Resources  Research  Act  of  1964.  This 
unit  is  called  the  Land  smd  Water  Law 
Center,  which  channels  a  msijor  part 
of  faculty  and  student  research  into  the 
^latural  resources  area,  which  are  so 
■vital  to  Wyoming  and  the  West.  The  cen- 
■ter  publishes  a  Land  and  Water  Law 
Review,  which  has  attained  national  rec- 
ognition in  this  very  specialized  and  im- 
portant area  of  inquiry.  Like  many  na- 
tional law  schools,  the  University  of 
Wyoming  College  of  Law  maintains  a 
Wyoming  Defender  Aid  Program,  a 
statewide  student  legal  aid  service  to 
supplement  the  defense  of  indigent  per- 
sons accused  of  crime.  Finally,  the  Col- 
lege of  Law  supports  a  legal  services  pro- 
gram, under  which  students  staff  a  law 
office  in  downtown  Laramie  and  provide 
legal  services  to  economically  disadvan- 


taged members  of  the  community,  under 
the  supervision  of  a  faculty  member. 

One  cannot  praise  the  University  of 
Wyoming  College  of  Law  too  highly.  It 
has  done  much  toward  making  Wyo- 
ming's lawyers — particularly  its  young 
ones — some  of  the  finest,  most  competent 
and  most  progressive  in  the  Nation. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure 
to  Join  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  tiie  citizens 
throughout  this  great  Nation  in  celebrat- 
ing Law  Day,  a  day  which  has  been  set 
aside  to  express  appreciation  for  our 
liberties  and  to  reaffirm  our  loyalty  to 
the  United  States  of  America. 

With  the  enactment  of  Senate  Joint 
Res(dution  160,  we  have  been  encouraged 
to  give  special  emphasis  to  the  law  en- 
forcement officers  of  the  United  States 
for  their  dedication  to  their  sworn  du- 
ties— protecting  the  lives  and  property 
of  all  Americans. 

It  is  sincerely  hoped  that  all  Ameri- 
cans will  Join  on  May  1  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  these  fine  men  who  each  day  place 
their  lives  on  the  line  in  the  performance 
of  their  duties. 

I  am  proud  to  be  an  American.  I  en- 
joy the  freedoms  which  we  have,  and 
our  law  enforcement  officers,  with  their 
dedication  to  duty,  £md  who  are  our  thin 
line  of  defense  here  at  home,  who  con- 
tribute a  great  deal  to  our  ability  to  en- 
Joy  those  liberties  for  which  our  fore- 
fathers fought  and  died. 

I  want  to  commend  and  thank  the  law 
enforcement  officers  throughout  the 
United  States  for  a  Job  well  done.  I  urge 
them  to  wear  their  uniform  with  pride, 
to  take  pride  in  their  Job,  and  above  all 
to  continue  their  efforts  to  become  pro- 
fessionals in  every  way. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  urge  all 
law  enforcement  agencies  and  officers 
and  every  American  citizen  to  also  cele- 
brate May  14,  which  was  established  as 
Peace  Officers  Memorial  Day  smd  the 
week  of  May  14  to  May  20,  which  was 
established  by  Congress  as  Police  Week. 
Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  al- 
ways the  lawyers  who  lead  the  charge  on 
Law  Day.  That  is  no  surprise.  Well-fed 
lawyers  have  much  to  be  thankful  for  on 
Law  Day. 

But  reverence  for  law  and  respect  for 
our  Judicial  system  Is  not  the  exclusive 
province  of  lawyers.  As  a  member  of  an 
oppressed  minority  of  non -lawyers  in 
this  House,  I  commend  my  lawyer  col- 
leagues, especially  the  genUeman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Hungatk)  for  providtaig 
time  to  pay  tribute  to  our  system  of  free- 
dom under  law. 

It  has  become  quite  fashionable  now 
to  debunk  any  institution  which  cannot 
react  instantaneously  to  individual 
whims.  Our  Judicial  system  has  not  been 
Immune  to  this  criticism.  It  can  stand 
criticism,  and  even  its  greatest  admirers 
will  admit  that  much  improvemoit  is 
needed. 

However  imperfect  our  government  of 
laws  and  our  Judicial  system  may  be,  they 
have  for  nearly  200  years  stood  as  protec- 
tors of  the  rights  of  free  citizens  in  a  free 
society. 

Therefore,  on  Law  Day  1972,  I  look 
back  with  pride  in  representative  gov- 
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emment's  most  successful  system  of  law, 
and  I  look  forward  with  antlcipqitlon  to 
the   continuing   Improvement 
system. 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Congress  of  the  United  States  est 
by  joint  resolution  Law  Day  Uj 
pay  tribute  to  our  system  of 
under  law.  This  Is  a  day  set  aside  jTor  ob- 
servance of  the  law — those  prind  pies  of 
conduct  governing  human  behavi  >r  that 
are  recognized  as  binding  by  soc  ety.  It 
Is  with  pride  that  I  Join  my  colliagues 
in  commemorating  this  special  occa- 
sion. 

Law  is  one  of  the  keystones  >f  our 
society.  Since  the  very  beginning  when 
man  first  lived  together  in  communities, 
law  has  played  a  fimdamental  role  in 
preserving  order  and  enabling  indi  riduals 
to  live  together  in  peace  and  hamony. 
Without  these  rules  of  behavior  1:  miting 
certain  types  of  destructive  actior .  there 
would  be  no  order  and  man  wou  d  pos- 
sess little  chance  of  progresslni ;  to  a 
higher  form  of  society,  let  alon;  even 
survive. 

Observance  of,  and  respect  for  t  le  law, 
is  essential  to  freedom,  for  la  v  and 
liberty  go  hand  in  hand.  Yet,  des  >ite  its 
tremendous  importance,  it  is  not  (  nough 
to  simply  say  we  must  observe  and  re- 
spect the  law.  Rather,  our  laws  n  ust  be 
made  deserving  of  respect  and  obe  lience. 
We  must  advance  equality  and  justice 
imder  law  such  that  those  subjec .  to  its 
governance  will  want  to  obey,  aid,  in< 
deed,  will  revere  the  law. 

We  hear  so  much  about  a  lack  of  law 
and  order  these  days,  and  of  crme  on 
the  streets,  that  we  sometimes  fall  to 
recognize  the  existence  of  reasons  for 
such  lawlessness.  We  must  not  andone 
this  behavior,  and  we  all  miist  iiut  an 
end  to  it,  but  we  must  also  realize  that 
certain  social  and  economic  conditions 
in  our  country  must  change  bef<  re  we 
can  ever  realistically  hope  to  r  ;move 
such  deviancy. 

We  are  all  well  aware  of  the  tsu  t  that 
laws  are  formed  by  Individuals  Ir  a  so- 
ciety to  serve  certain  beneficial  pu  poses. 
People  come  together  and  determli «  cer- 
tain acceptable  codes  of  conduct  to  bet- 
ter enable  them  to  satisfy  their  c  eslres. 
This  being  so.  It  Is  only  reaUstic  lo  rec- 
ognize that  this  not  being  served  by  the 
laws  and  social  codes,  but  Insteid  are 
actually  hurt  by  them  are  not  g<  Ing  to 
respect  these  laws.  It  is  also  a  fai;t  that 
there  continue  to  exist  in  this  gre  Eit  Na- 
tion of  ours  basic  economic  and  so<  lal  in- 
equities. Our  laws  and  values,  the  refore, 
must  change  to  eradicate  these  inequi- 
ties. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  street 
crime  In  America  is  essentially  an  urban 
phenomena.  The  root  causes  of  thi  t  crime 
reach  deep  Into  our  cities,  to  those  neigh- 
borhoods where  poor  black  and  white 
youths  know  nothing  but  substuidard 
housing,  inadequate  public  services,  in- 
ferior educational  facilities,  raclsi  a,  pov- 
erty, and  heroin  addiction.  Trappe  1  with- 
in the  decaying  inner  cities  by  :ircum- 
stances  beyond  their  control,  t  ley  are 
consigned  to  a  life  without  hop<.  These 
conditions  naturally  foster  despi  dr.  De- 
spair generates  desperation  and  c  espera- 
tion  breeds  crime.  With  no  chuice  of 
achieving  anything  meaningful  within 


the  system,  they  quite  understandably 
though  Inexcusably,  will  do  so  outside 
the  system  and  reason  and  law. 

The  solution  to  this  tragedy  lies  In 
rebuilding  our  cities,  thereby  rebuilding 
hope  and  opportunity.  An  unprecedented 
reordering  of  oiu-  national  priorities  is  es- 
sential, however,  before  a  realistic  rede- 
velopment plan  can  be  Implemented.  The 
distortion  of  present  priorities  is  re- 
flected in  this  Nation's  allocation  of  $80 
billion  to  defense,  but  less  than  $500 
million  for  safe  streets. 

Three  fundsmiental  purposes  of  Law 
Day  as  set  forth  in  the  original  resolu- 
tion are :  First,  advance  equality  and  jus- 
tice under  law;  second,  encourage  citi- 
zen support  of  law  observance  and  en- 
forcement; third,  foster  respect  for  law 
and  imderstanding  of  its  essential  place 
in  American  life.  Let  us  take  these  goals 
to  heart  not  just  for  today,  but  for  each 
coming  day.  It  is  not  by  believing  in  these 
goals  and  purposes,  but  rather  by  living 
them,  that  we  will  achieve  a  more  Just, 
and  more  lawful,  and  better  America. 

Mr.  TERRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  11  years 
ago  the  Congress  set  aside  May  1  as 
Law  Day  and  proclaimed  it  a  "special 
day  of  celebration  by  the  American  peo- 
ple in  appreciation  of  their  liberties" 
and  as  an  occasion  for  "rededication  to 
the  ideals  of  equality  and  justice  under 
law." 

It  is  a  symptom  of  the  times  that  such 
a  special  celebration  is  necessary.  All 
over  the  country  our  judicial  system  has 
been  backed  into  a  comer  by  groups 
bent  on  anarchy.  Their  activity  goes  on 
imder  the  guise  of  legitimate  dissent. 

The  aim  of  Law  Day  is  to  dramatize 
the  values  of  living  under  a  system  of 
laws  and  Independent  courts  that  pro- 
tect individual  freedom  and  make  pos- 
sible a  free  society.  This  protection  of 
individual  freedom  does  not  give  a  per- 
son the  right  to  block  streets,  public 
buildings  and  deny  freedom  to  their  fel- 
low citizens  by  preventing  them  from 
entering  these  streets  or  buildings. 

I  want  to  emphasize  here  that  I  do 
not  at  all  find  fault  with  the  legitimate 
dissenters  who  lecture,  write,  and  other- 
wise demonstrate  in  support  of  their  po- 
sitions. I  only  object  when  this  demon- 
stration impinges  on  the  individual 
rights  of  other  citizens. 

Law  Day  is  a  day  for  reminding  all  cit- 
izens of  the  rights  they  hold  under  the 
Constitution  and  Bill  of  Rights  and  the 
protection  of  the  law:  Equal  protection 
and  equal  justice,  equal  educational  and 
economic  opportunity;  a  voice  in  free 
elections;  free  speech,  press  and  assem- 
bly: and  the  right  to  legal  counsel  and  a 
prompt  trial  if  accused  of  a  crime. 

But  more  than  this,  it  is  also  a  day 
when  all  citizens  are  asked  to  take  a  hard 
look  at  their  own  responsibilities  with 
respect  to  these  rights.  It  Is  their  duty 
to  obey  and  respect  the  law  as  it  stands; 
and  if  they  object  to  the  laws,  they 
should  work  within  the  system  to  get 
them  changed.  It  is  their  duty  to  keep  in- 
formed on  issues  of  government  and 
commimity  welfare  and  to  assist  the 
agencies  of  law  enforcement.  And  most 
of  all  it  is  their  duty  to  respect  the  rights 
of  others. 

We  must  realize  that  our  entire  sys- 
tem of  laws  represents  the  accumulated 


wisd<»n  of  Christian-Judaic  heritage.  7% 
is  not  the  result  of  whimsical  Judgmeati 
by  anonymous  groups  or  Individuals.  The 
sooner  we  again  grasp  this  fact,  the  more 
meaningful  Law  Day  and  our  laws  wlU 
become. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  veiy 
special  honor  and  pleasiire  on  this  Law 
Day  1972  to  pay  tribute  to  the  American 
legal  profession. 

Since  the  early  days  of  the  Republic, 
the  legal  profession  has  taken  a  decisive 
role  in  shaping  our  Nation's  history.  Ai 
a  nonlawyer,  I  am  especially  grateful  for 
the  fact  that  so  many  learned  lawyers 
serve  here  in  the  Congress.  In  fact,  more 
than  half  of  the  membership  of  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress  are  members  of 
the  legal  profession.  More  than  any  other 
profession,  members  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion are  constantly  aware  that  any  truly 
civilized  society  must  live  by  certain  well 
understood  rules.  In  the  Congress  and  in 
the  leglslatiures  of  the  sovereign  States, 
men  of  the  law  serve  with  distinction 
and  skill  in  dealing  with,  drafting  and 
enacting  complex  statutes.  The  entire 
Nation  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  thii 
distinguished  public-minded  profession. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ours  is  a  nation  of  laws, 
not  of  men.  The  Congress,  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive and  the  Supreme  Coiul  are  all 
boimd  by  our  Nation's  basic  law,  the  Con- 
stitution. And  in  these  times  of  stress 
and  changes,  it  is  well  for  all  to  remem- 
ber that  the  only  way  for  truly  lasting 
and  effective  change  is  under  the  law. 
Law  means  protection  for  the  weak  and 
the  less  advantaged.  In  situations  ol 
chaos  and  anarchy  it  is  always  the  weak 
and  the  downtrodden  who  suffer  most 
The  law  has  always  been  the  most  effec- 
tive tool  for  social  change  and  better- 
ment. Dedicated  lawyers  throughout  our 
history  have  responded  to  defend  and 
protect  the  persecuted  and  the  weak.  In 
our  service  as  Congressmen  we  often  find 
situations  where  the  most  serious  per- 
sonal or  commercial  problems  could  have 
been  avoided  easily  by  the  briefest  con- 
sultation with  an  attorney.  Whenever 
appropriate  we  urge  our  people  to  consult 
with  members  of  the  legal  profession  be- 
fore taking  steps  that  could  lead  to  seri- 
ous consequeiuses. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  especially  appro- 
priate that  we  commemorate  this  Law 
Day  on  a  day  which  in  some  other  na- 
tions is  given  over  to  marching  troops, 
rockets  and  saber  rattling.  Our  national 
salute  to  the  men  of  the  law  emphasizes 
the  fact  that  our  Nation  is  based  on  tbe 
law  and  led  by  men  committed  to  liboly 
and  freedom  for  all  under  the  law. 

It  is  most  fitting  and  proper,  too,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  today  is  also  ofBcially  rec- 
ognized by  law  as  Loyalty  Day.  In  1958 
the  Congress  passed  and  President  Eisen- 
hower signed  legislation  providing  that 
May  1  "is  to  be  set  aside  as  a  special  day 
for  the  recognition  of  the  heritage  of 
American  freedom."  Loyalty  Day  and 
Law  Day.  both  celebrated  on  Biay  1.  rec- 
ognize that  ours  is  a  free  nation  under 
law,  where  the  individual  has  basic,  in- 
alienable rights  that  cannot  be  destroyed 
in  the  name  of  an  all-powerful  party  or 
State. 

Mr.  McCIiORY.  B^.  Speaker,  today  we 
commemorate  Law  Day,  a  celebration  of 
America's  commitment  to  equal  justice 
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for  all.  achieved  through  due  process  of 
law.  I  am  proud — I  believe  we  can  all  be 
proud—of  this  tradition,  which  has  made 
it  possible  for  our  citizens  to  enjoy  a 
higher  degree  of  freedcun  and  liberty 
than  any  other  people  at  any  other  time 
in  history. 

Bffr.  Speaker,  I  regret  that  this  senti- 
ment is  being  disparaged — and  Indeed, 
avowedly  attacked — by  certain  segments 
of  American  society — ^including  some 
members  of  the  legal  profession  itself. 
We  hear  an  attorney  named  William 
Kunstler  proclaiming: 

Then  la  a  disquieting  probability  that  the 
legal  BUbaystem  ItaeU  la  nothing  more  than 
the  new  tyrants'  moat  reliable  weapon  to 
ward  off  any  aaamlngly  potent  threat  to  the 
oontlnuatlon  of  yeaterday  into  tomoCTow  . .  . 
In  tbe  laat  analyata,  due  proceaa  of  law  la 
exactly  what  the  hl^  and  mighty  aay  It  la. 

Mr.  Kunstler  proclaims  that: 

We've  gone  Into  the  age  of  the  clenched 
flat.  Since  proteat  la  not  listened  to,  we  must 
turn  to  other  fonns. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  who  adhere  to  this 
philo8(H>hy  would  undermine  a  civiliza- 
tion based  on  the  premise  that  progress — 
human  progress,  as  well  as  material 
progress — cannot  take  place  without  or- 
derly process.  They  would  deny  all  that 
has  beien  created  through  its  facilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  for  one  am  not  about 
to  give  up  on  the  American  system  of 
Justice  merely  because  in  a  few  scattered 
instances,  it  is  imperfect.  On  the  con- 
trary. I  take  pride  that  those  instances 
are  so  few.  On  this  Law  Day,  1972, 1  hope 
that  all  Americans  wUl  join  in  these 
words  uttered  134  years  ago  by  Abraham 
Lincoln: 

Let  me  not  be  underatood  aa  aaylng  there 
are  no  bad  laws,  nor  that  grlevanoea  may  not 
arise  for  the  redzeaa  of  which  no  legal  pro- 
TlBlona  have  been  made.  Bad  laws.  If  they 
exlat,  should  be  repealed  aa  soon  aa  poealble; 
atUl,  while  they  continue  In  force  .  .  .  they 
ahould  be  rellgloualy  observed. 

Mr.  CORBCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
May  1,  marks  the  15th  annual  ob- 
servance of  Law  Day  U.S.A.  Law  Day,  set 
aside  by  Joint  resolution  of  the  Congress 
and  by  Presidential  proclamation,  is  a 
special  day  for  celebration  by  the  Amer- 
ican people  for  "rededication  to  the 
ideals  of  equality  and  justice  imder  law." 
It  is  a  privilege  to  Join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  paying  tribute  to  the  role  of 
law  in  our  society  and  to  commit  mjwelf 
anew  to  the  respect  emd  observance  of 
the  law  which  alone  can  insure  the  spirit 
of  liberty  for  all  equally. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  the  strong- 
est link  between  man  and  freedom  is  the 
law.  Our  present  day  liberties  are  the  re- 
sult of  the  sacrifices  and  dedication  of 
those  who  came  before  us  and  persevered 
to  give  us  individual  rights  \mder  the 
law. 

If  law  is  the  foimdation  for  democracy, 
then  it  must  be  defined  as  the  system  of 
principles  governing  human  affairs.  Over 
200  years  ago  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  de- 
fined the  law  as  "the  last  result  of  hu- 
man wisdom  acting  upon  human  experi- 
ence for  the  public  good."  For  Dr.  John- 
son good  laws  were  those  which  were 
based  upon  human  wisdom  aiul  himian 
experience — ^not  upon  whim  or  pressure 


or  fancy  statistics.  But  more  important, 
good  laws  were  enacted  for  the  public 
good,  as  opposed  to  any  private  or  in- 
divlcbial  sector  of  society.  Oood  laws 
were  those  which  encouraged  liberty  and 
equal  Justice  for  all. 

Historically  in  our  society  the  law  has 
provided  the  framework  within  which 
the  most  noteworthy  advances  in  estab- 
lishing quality  of  rights  and  opportuni- 
ties in  housing,  education,  and  employ- 
ment have  been  achieved.  Such  develop- 
ments as  voting  rights,  school  desegrega- 
tion, equal  employment  opportunities, 
and  the  use  of  Federal  funds  without 
discrimination  readily  demonstrate  that 
law  and  legal  authority  have  constituted 
a  bridge  to  important  gains  in  social  Jus- 
tice throughout  the  United  States. 

Although  there  is  much  left  to  be  done 
to  improve  the  quality  of  man's  life,  so- 
ciety is  learning  to  work  within  itself  for 
its  own  i>erfection  and  benefit.  As  Max- 
tin  Luther  King,  Jr.  once  said: 

Injustice  anywhere  la  a  threat  to  justice 
everywhere. 

Tlierefore,  the  Judicial  system  must 
continually  strive  to  implement  the  will 
of  the  people  as  consistent  with  the  Con- 
stitution and  fundamental  principles  of 
democracy.  The  Federal  courts  lead  the 
way  for  the  Improved  status  of  man- 
kind. But  they  must  not  be  repressed. 
They  must  be  allowed  to  continue  to  ex- 
pand rather  than  diminish  the  original 
objectives  of  our  founding  fathers — 
equality  under  law. 

If  democracy  is  to  succeed  then  people 
must  believe  the  laws  are  for  the  public 
good  and  therefore  respect  them. 
Whether  or  not  we  build  a  better  society 
depends  upon  the  degree  of  trust  and 
confidence  the  people  have  placed  upon 
the  Judicial  process.  Only  when  the  legal 
system  serves  the  purposes  of  the  people 
will  each  individual  have  the  opportunity 
to  get  ahead  and  lead  a  full  and  mean- 
ingfulllfe. 

In  commem(H«ting  Law  Day  n.S.A.  in 
1972,  we  must  take  stock  in  the  values  of 
living  under  a  system  that  protects  in- 
dividual rights  and  promotes  a  free  so- 
ciety. We  must  all  be  responsible  for  up- 
grading and  improving  our  Judicial  S3rs- 
ton  for  good  laws  have  never  served  one 
man  well  without  serving  all  men  well. 
And  since  the  individual  Is  the  key  in  our 
Government,  he  must  be  given  equal  op- 
portunity to  exercise  the  rights  and  priv- 
ileges he  enjoys  under  our  Fedotd  and 
State  ocmstitutions.  Only  through  a 
soimd  Judicial  system  can  this  be  accom- 
plished. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  LINK.  Mr.  %>eaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  to  include 
therein  extraneous  matter  on  the  spedal 
order  given  today  by  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Ichokd),  <m  Law  Day, 
1972. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
DakoU? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 


AFTER  83  DAYS,  STILL  NO  WORD 
FROM  PRESIDENT  NIXON  ON  TAX 
REFORM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempwe.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisc<xisin  (Mr.  Rsnss)  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  has  now 
been  83  days  sbice  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  Chairman  Wilbttr 
Mills  wrote  President  Nixon  asking  the 
President  to  forward  the  tax  refmm  pro- 
posals he  promised  to  Ck>ngres8  last 
S^tember.  In  his  Prt)i-uary  7  lettn, 
CThairman  Brills  asked  that  the  Presi- 
dent's tax  reform  proposals  be  sent  by 
March  15  so  the  (Congress  would  have 
time  act  on  them  in  this  session  llie 
President  has  ignored  Chairman  Mills' 
request. 

Two  days  after  Chairman  Mills'  let- 
ter, oa  February  9,  ths  House  passed  leg- 
islation increasing  the  temporary  Fed- 
eral debt  ceiling  from  $430  billion  to  $450 
billion.  However,  this  temporary  increase 
in  the  ceiling  expires  on  June  30, 1972,  so 
the  administration  must  come  back  to 
Congress  for  further  debt  ceiling  legisla- 
tion before  that  time.  The  February  9 
celling  increase  passed  by  a  comfortable 
100-vote  margin,  247  to  147.  with  Demo- 
crats suivorting  it  almost  2  to  1 — 155  to 
78.  However,  a  large  number  of  Dono- 
crats  made  it  clear  at  that  time  that 
they  did  not  intend  to  vote  for  a  further 
increase  in  the  debt  ceiling  in  June  unless 
President  Nixon  took  some  meaningful 
action  (HI  tax  reform. 

More  than  a  month  later,  when  it  be- 
came clear  that  President  Nixon  was  not 
going  to  meet  Chairman  Mills'  March 
15  deadline  for  submission  of  tax  reform 
proposals,  the  full  House  Democratic 
Caucus  put  the  President  on  notice  more 
explicitly.  At  its  March  15  meeting,  the 
Democratic  Caucus,  noting  that  "full 
Presidential  suivort  is  needed  to  assure 
passage  of  meaningful,  revenue-ralsinc 
tax  reform,"  formally  resolved  that: 

[It]  la  the  aenae  of  the  Caucua  that  paa- 
sage  of  legislation  further  Increasing  the 
federal  debt  oelllng  will  be  Jeopardlaed  un- 
leaa  the  President  either  publicly  supports 
a  meaningful,  revenue-ralalng  tax  reform 
proposal,  or.  at  leaat.  seta  forth  the  tax  pref- 
erenoee  or  loopholea  which  in  hla  Judgment 
Congreaa  may  attaint  to  rectify  without  con- 
fronting a  Preaidentlal  veto. 

The  next  day.  Congressman  C^hakles 
Vanik.  the  sponsiH'  of  the  caucus  resolu- 
tion, sent  a  copy  of  it  to  President  mxon. 
Congressman  Vaiok  pointed  out  that 
legl8lati(xi  has  been  introduced  in  the 
House  which  would  surely  meet  the 
caucus  definition  of  meaningful,  revenue- 
raising,  tax  reform,  calling  the  Presi- 
dent's attenticHi  to  H  Jt.  13877.  a  $7.25  bU- 
lion  "quick-yield"  tax  reform  package 
introduced  by  myself  with  60  Democratic 
sponsors,  and  HM.  11058.  introduced  by 
Congressman  Jamxs  Couian  and  47  other 
House  Monbers.  Since  then,  similar  leg- 
islation (S.  3378)  has  been  introduced  in 
the  Senate  by  Senator  OATLOto  Nelson 
and  11  other  Democrats. 

Thus  there  is  no  dearth  of  proposals. 
Furthermore,  we  are  not  asking  the  Presi- 
dent onbrace  every  sectitm  of  these  bills. 
Indeed,  if  pressed,  we  are  not  asking  that 
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he  embrace  them  at  all;  an  we  ask  s  that 
he  let  us  know  which  provtslons  1  le  will 
not  veto.  As  past  experience  has  i  hown. 
passing  tax  reform  leglslatlan  Is  z  o  easy 
tadc.  and  it  Is  hardly  an  unreaamable 
request  to  ask  the  President  to  glv  >  some 
assurance  that  the  whole  exerclie  wUl 
not  be  imdone  by  one  of  his  vetoes  Olven 
his  past  record  of  vetoing  merl  orlous 
leglslaticxi,  he  can  scarcely  asseit  that 
this  is  an  Idle  concern  on  our  part. 

But  despite  the  reaswiableness  of  our 
request,  there  has  been  no  responsfc  from 
the  President.  Instead,  he  has  sent  forth 
his  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  flfcy  and 
denounce  tax  reform  and  all  of  those 
who  advocate  It.  Testifying  befo  re  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  on  Pe  )ruary 
28,  Secretary  Connally  said  the  ad  nlnls- 
tration  had  no  Intoition  of  subr  dttlng 
tax  reform  proposals  to  the  Congre  is,  and 
was  aghast  at  the  suggestion  that  there 
might  be  such  things  as  "loophol »"  In 
the  Federal  tax  system: 

Now,  when  you  talk  about  loophol( 
not  consider  a  capital  gains  provision 
tax  laws  as  a  loophole.  I  do  not  consk 
pletlon  allowances  as  a  loophole.  TbI 
very  conscious  decision  made  by  tl 
gress  over  almost  half  a  century  to 
late  the  development  of  mineral  resoi 
the  country.   .   .   .  We  do  not  need  to 
It.   .   .    |U|  we  were  looking  at  the  intei 
the  United  States,  we  would  probably  pibvlde 
a  greater  Incentive. 

There  was  a  provision  In  that  (1069|  tax 
reform  bUl  to  disallow  tax-free  mun  clpal 
bonds,  but  you  could  not  pass  it  anc  you 
ought  not  to  pass  it.  .  .  .  [It]  Is  not  a  oop- 
hole.  Nothing  about  It  Is  a  loophole.  y 

Secretary  Connally  went  forth  aga  n  to 
smite  the  tax  reformers  in  a  speec  i  to 
the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi- 
tors on  April  19.  He  expressed  his  dis  nay 
at  "people  running  over  the  countrj  to- 
day" talking  about  the  inequities  and 
loopholes  in  the  tax  program  "as  11  the 
entire  thing  was  a  monstrosity  and  e^  U  in 
its  concept,  and  iniquitous  in  its  adi  lin- 
istration." 

The  Secretary  again  went  througl  his 
refrain  about  there  being  no  such  t  ilng 
as  a  tax  loophole: 

[Are]  they  talking  about  charitable  d(  luc- 
tlons  to  churches,  museums,  educatlom  I  In- 
stitutions? That  is  a  loophole?  I  don't  1  iilnk 
It  is,  but  that's  what  they're  talking  abo  it. 

Are  you  talking  about  knocking  out,  11m- 
inatlng  the  Interest  deductions  on  :  ome 
mortgagee?  That's  a  loophole;  that's  vhat 
they're  talking  about.  I  dont  call  tl  tt  a 
loophole. 

You  talk  about  capital  gains.  I  don't  rant 
to  destroy  the  real  estate  Industry  o:  the 
country  or  the  financial  institutions  <i  the 
country.  I  don't  want  to  see  the  Dow-,  ones 
hit  600  In  a  week's  time  by  knocklnJ  out 
capital  gains.  I  don't  think  it  Is  a  loodhole. 
It  Is  a  conscious  decision  made  by  thaCon- 
gress  of  the  United  States.  I  don't  cap  it 
loophole. 

You  talk  about  interest-free  miAlclpal 
bonds.  That's  a  loophole  by  some  deflations; 
not  in  my  book. 

And  so  on  In  that  vein.  There  19  more 
than  a  little  bit  of  setting  up  ani  then 
knocking  down  of  strawmen  in  this, 
since  few  of  those  "people  nmnlnt  over 
the  country"  are  proposing  reformaquite 
so  draconian  as  the  Secretary  implies, 
the    quick-yield    tax    reform    bill    for 


example,  contains  nothing  about  the 
mortgage  Interest  deduction  or  charitable 
contrlbutioDS.  But  that  is  not  the  Impor- 
tant point.  What  Is  Important  Is  what 
is  revealed  about  the  attitude  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  toward  tax 
reform. 

Over  the  years,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment has  stood  out  as  virtually  the  sole 
defender  of  the  integrity  of  our  tax  sys- 
tem and  of  the  interests  of  the  average 
taxpayer.  The  boieflclarles  of  tax  loop- 
holes have  had  no  trouble  finding  sophis- 
ticated and  highly-skilled  lawyers  and 
lobbyists  to  defend  their  loopholes.  But  it 
was  the  Treasury  Department  that  spoke 
up  for  the  average  taxpayer.  What  Sec- 
retary Connally's  comments  show  is  that 
the  Treastiry  has  now  gone  over  to  the 
other  side.  The  Treasury  has  lined  up 
with  the  oil  men,  wealthy  investors,  real 
estate  speculators,  hobby  farmers,  and 
those  with  great  inherited  wealth  in  op- 
position to  the  average  taxpayer  who  has 
no  loopholes,  no  lawyers,  and  no  lobby- 
ists. Instead  of  acting  as  a  counterweight 
to  the  special  interests,  the  Treasiu-y  now 
acts  as  the  fearless  defender  of  the 
strong. 

But  the  day  of  reckoning  is  approach- 
ing. There  will  be  another  vote  to  in- 
crease the  debt  ceiling  in  June.  If  there 
is  no  change  of  attitude  on  the  part  of 
President  Nixon  and  his  Treasury  Secre- 
tary, they  may  find  themselves  presid- 
ing over  a  government  which  cannot  pay 
its  biUs.  If  the  ceiling  is  not  raised  in 
June,  the  Treasury  will  not  be  able  to  is- 
sue any  new  securities,  5  million  Federal 
employees  wUl  go  unpaid — including 
President  Nixon,  Secretary  Connally.  and 
myself — 27  million  social  security  bene- 
ficiaries will  not  receive  their  checks,  and 
millions  of  people  throughout  the  coun- 
try who  receive  veterans'  benefits,  unem- 
ployment compensation,  welfare  pay- 
ments, and  government  contract  pay- 
ments will  not  be  paid. 

If  this  happens,  there  should  be  no 
doubt  whose  fault  it  is.  The  blame  will  be 
on  the  head  of  Richard  Nixon,  for  he  has 
only  to  tell  us  what  tax  reforms  he  will 
not  veto,  and  the  debt  celling  increase 
will  sail  through  with  ease. 

If  he  does  not,  the  debt  ceiling  in- 
crease will  be  in  trouble.  It  is  clear  that 
the  President  needs  substantial  Demo- 
cratic support  to  pass  another  increase 
in  the  debt  ceiling.  There  are  only  200 
Members  who  have  supported  all  four  of 
the  President's  requests  for  an  increase 
in  the  debt  ceiling,  and  more  than  half 
of  them — 110 — are  Democrats.  Ninety- 
two  Members,  Including  40  Republicans, 
have  voted  against  every  Nixon  debt  ceil- 
ing increase  request. 

If  the  vote  on  the  debt  ceiling  becomes 
a  vote  on  tax  reform,  a  President  look- 
ing for  votes  will  find  slim  pickings 
among  Democrats.  He  will  have  to  start 
looking  among  those  members  of  his  own 
party  who  have  deserted  him  so  often  In 
the  past.  The  President  may  be  able  to 
find  enough  reluctant  converts  among 
them  to  squeak  by,  but  they  will  scarcely 
thank  him  for  forcing  them  to  vote 
against  tax  reform  and  for  higher  de- 
ficits in  an  election  year.  But  that  is  the 
President's  problem. 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION  CON8IDER- 
INO  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  NATION- 
AL EDUCATION  RENEWAL  SITES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Rostenkowski) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Office  of  Education  has  for  some  time 
been  considering  the  establishment  of 
luitionsd  education  renewal  sites,  which 
would  be  formed  by  a  combination  of  sev- 
eral other  Federal  education  programs. 
This  subject  was  discussed  at  length  in 
the  Senate  during  the  debate  on  S.  659, 
at  which  time  it  was  recommended  that 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  should 
not  institute  this  proposal  without  spe- 
cific congressional  approval. 

In  my  own  State  of  Illinois,  represent- 
atives of  the  State  Office  of  Education 
are  quite  concerned  about  this  renewal 
site  concept.  Money  for  this  pnqxjsed 
program  would  come  partly  from  funds 
previously  allocated  for  Innovative  and 
exemplary  programs  under  title  HI  of 
ESEA.  In  Illinois  title  III  has  worked  to 
our  satisfaction,  and  in  my  opinion  it 
would  Indeed  be  tmfortimate  if  title  ni 
money  were  put  to  other  uses. 

I  have  written  to  my  good  friend,  the 
Honorable  Carl  Perkins,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
and  have  sisked  the  chairman  to  look  into 
this  matter. 


BICYCLING  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
warm  weather  of  the  past  several  weeks, 
many  people  have  turned  to  the  bicycle 
as  a  convenient  means  for  getting  to 
work  and  home  again — and  often  one 
that  actuaUy  reduces  the  time  of  travel, 
particularly  during  rush  hour.  The  de- 
mand for  bicycles  now  outweighs  the 
supply  with  an  anticipated  9  to  10  mlllicm 
bikes  to  be  sold  this  year.  With  more  and 
more  bikes  on  the  rosid,  it  is  becoming 
Imperative — ^both  from  the  motorist's 
and  bicyclist's  points  of  view — ^that  lo- 
calities act  to  provide  cyclists  with  exclu- 
sive bike  lanes  and  bike  paths.  I  have  in- 
troduced a  bill,  HJl.  9369,  that  would 
give  States  and  localities  assistance  in 
developing  these  lanes  and  paths  and  the 
needed  bicycle  facilities  through  the 
highway  trust  fund.  This  legislation  is 
currently  under  consideration  by  the 
Public  Works  Conunlttee  and  has  re- 
ceived support  from  the  Department  of 
Transportation. 

It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  coimtry  and 
particularly  the  cities  to  promote  bi- 
cycling as  a  serious  form  of  transporta- 
tion. With  the  present  inadequacies  of 
public  transportation  in  so  many  cities, 
bicycles  can  go  a  long  way  In  relieving 
downtown  auto  traffic  congestion  and 
pollution.  They  take  up  little  room,  make 
no  noise,  emit  no  pollution,  and  mechani- 
cally are  very  simple. 

To  encourage  bicycling  and  to  make  it 
safe,  preferential  lanes  and  paths  must 
be  provided.  I  have  proposed  that  lanes 
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be  set  aside  for  cyclists  on  some  of  the 
major  avenues  in  my  own  city.  New  York. 
Unfortunately.  Mayor  Lindsay  has  only 
been  willing  to  put  up  signs  recommend- 
ing particular  streets  for  cyclists;  this  of 
course  does  little  good  since  the  30-pound 
bicycle  must  continue  to  share  the  street 
with  3,000-pound  cars.  But  cycling  en- 
thusiasm in  New  York  City  is  mounting 
and  hopefully  the  cyclists  will  indeed 
finally  gain  equal  rights  on  the  road.  Of 
Interest  was  a  report  in  The  Gramercy 
Herald  of  last  week  of  bicycling  in  New 
York  City.  With  the  thought  that  this  re- 
port of  Pat  Tague  on  what  is  happening 
in  one  of  our  cities  might  be  of  interest 
to  our  colleagues,  I  am  placing  it  in  the 
Record. 

[From  the  Gnunercy  Herald,  Apr.  28,  1972] 

On   a   BiCTCiiE   BxnLT   roR  Two 

(By  Pait  Tague) 

When  WUHam  Buckley  ran  for  Iilayor  in 
1965,  one  of  his  proposals  was  for  the  con- 
struction of  rievated  bike  lanes  throughout 
the  city,  which  he  felt  would  free  the  bi- 
cyclist from  the  dangers  of  cars,  taxis,  trucks, 
and  other  instrumenite  of  destruction.  Not 
too  many  took  Buckley's  campaign  seriously. 
When  he  talked  about  bike  lanes  in  the  city, 
even  fewer  people  took  his  campaign 
seriously. 

Only  ten  years  ago  the  bicycle  was  the 
primary  mode  of  transportation  for  the 
younger  set  and  almost  all  bikes  were  sold  to 
youngsters.  Simple  bikes,  consisting  of  two 
whetis,  a  serviceable  handlebar,  and  a  half- 
way comfort&Me  seat  ...  for  the  rich  kids 
perhaps  a  little  chrome  that  rusted  four  days 
after  the  bike  was  purchased.  A  kid's  biggest 
thrill,  next  to  his  first  pair  of  shoes  without 
laces,  was  the  day  the  training  wheels  came 
ofT,  and  he  was  able  to  ride  the  two  wheeler 
with  Just  two  wheels. 

But  times  have  changed,  Buckley  has 
changed  (possibly,  but  that's  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent story)  and  the  bicycle  industry  has 
changed.  Perhaps  changed  is  not  the  right 
word,  increased  Is  better  at  a  phenomenal 
rate  that  even  the  bicycle  manufacturers  find 
hard  to  believe. 

Gene  Bauer,  the  owner  of  the  Second  Ave- 
nue Bike  Shop  (at  22nd  Street)  says  that  al- 
most SO  per  cent  of  the  bikes  he  stils  are  for 
people  over  21.  No  longer  the  simple  bikes.  In 
fact  they  don't  make  the  single  bikes  that  I 
knew  and  loved  any  more.  The  vogue  is  Im- 
ported French  bikes  with  10  gears,  hand 
brakes  Instead  of  the  dependable  foot  brakes, 
high-rise  handle  bars  and  handle  bars  that 
curve  at  crazy  angles,  bikes  that  can  cost 
almost  two  hundred  dollars.  For  the  cheap- 
sters,  the  three  speed  blkea  (stUI  no  foot 
brakes)  are  the  least  you  can  do. 

Bob  Denlson,  who  owns  the  14th  Street 
Bicycle  Discount  House  as  well  as  two  other 
bike  shops  uptown,  sajrs  that  almost  %  of  the 
bikes  he  sells  are  for  adults.  Almost  all  go 
In  for  the  10  q>eed  bikes,  and  the  few  tykes 
that  oome  into  the  store  go  for  the  small 
"spider"  bikes  with  high  rise  handle  bars  and 
3  speed  shlfta,  that  make  the  bike  look  like  a 
small  Harley-Davldaon. 

Why  are  adults  riding  bikes?  Driving  a  car 
was  half  the  reason  most  kids  iised  to  think 
that  Peter  Pan  had  It  all  wrong.  Both  Bauer 
and  Denlson  are  convinced  "The  high  cost 
of  transportation  Is  the  main  reason.  With 
rapid  transit  rates  rising  every  other 
year,  and  taxi  rates  hot  on  the  heels  of  the 
Apollo  teams  as  they  bead  for  the  moon, 
it  just  costs  too  much  money  to  get  around 
town.  But  bikes  are  cheap  (relatively)  and 
fast,  considering  bow  long  It  takea  to  cross- 
town  during  rush  hour  (only  slightly  less 
that  it  takes  to  go  to  the  moon) .  The  aver- 
age city  dweUer  can  buy  a  bike  with  what 


It  would  cost  him  In  ordinary  transit  fazvs 
for  three  months  (not  counting  aq;>lrlnB) .  In 
1966  (the  transit  fare  was  only  16  cents. 
Remember?),  there  were  about  6  million 
bicycles  In  the  UJB.  This  year  the  bicycle 
Industry  expects  to  sell  more  than  9  mil- 
lion bikes  and  estimates  for  bikes  In  the 
city  run  as  high  as  260  thousand. 

Of  course,  there  are  other  reasons  for  the 
Increase  In  two  wheel  enthusiasts.  Ecology 
and  physical  fitness  among  them.  There  Is 
no  air  poUution  from  bikes,  and  almost  as 
Importtmt,  little  noise  poUutlon.  And  while 
jogging  used  to  be  the  most  popular  means 
of  keeping  fit,  cycling  has  It  beat,  especlaUy 
with  the  10-speed  bikes  which  the  manu- 
facturers like  to  say  'can  turn  a  mountain 
Into  a  mole  hlU.'  Exercise  Is  aU  right  but 
everything  in  moderation.  Physical  fitness 
buffs  defend  the  use  of  the  ten  speed  bikes, 
saying  they  can  go  longer  and  easier  on 
the  10  speeds  than  the  old  style  bikes. 

The  Increase  In  the  number  of  bicycles  and 
their  riders  have  caused  some  problems.  To 
paraphrase  the  TV  commercial,  the  large 
number  of  bikes  have  given  the  hub  cap 
thieves  a  new  line  of  business.  One  bike 
shop  owner  in  the  city  who  sells  more  than 
60,000  bikes  a  year  says  that  more  than  one- 
third  of  bis  customers  teU  him  they  are  buy- 
ing a  new  bike  because  their  old  one 
was  stolen.  Both  Bauer  and  Denlson  echo 
the  same  thought  but  the  13th  Precinct  had 
reports  of  only  70  bikes  stolen  last  year.  The 
problem  Is  two  fold.  With  some  bikes  cost- 
ing nearly  «200,  the  chrome  of  a  nice  Im- 
ported bike  mtist  surely  put  a  gleam  in  every 
junkie's  eye.  And  a  lot  of  those  $200  bikes 
are  secured  with  a  $1.60  chain  and  lock. 
With  nearly  everyone  buying  bikes  (junkies 
ride  the  subways  too)  bikes  are  fairly  easy 
toreseU. 

Another  major  problem  is  repairs.  When  I 
bought  a  bike  years  ago,  the  man  gave  me 
a  pair  of  pliers  and  said,  "Good  luck  kid." 
Fooling  around  with  an  Imported  bike  with 
gear  shifts,  band  brakes,  cables,  etc.,  could 
give  an  engineer  headaches.  A  fiat  tire  on  the 
rear  wheel  is  almost  impossible  to  fix  with- 
out professional  help.  Fortunately  both 
Bauer's  and  Denison's  shops  have  repairmen 
on  duty  at  all  times,  and  both  give  guarantees 
with  the  bikes  they  sell.  In  fact,  both  bike 
shops  give  riding  lessons  for  those  who  are 
purchasing  their  ten  speed  bikes.  (It's  Uke 
driving  a  Ferrari  only  you  use  your  feet. 
That's  only  a  slight  exaggeration.  The  world 
speed  record  for  bikes  is  129  mph  which 
probably  did  not  prompt  the  phrase,  "Look 
Ma,  no  hands.") 

The  biggest  indication  that  bicycling  Is 
the  fastest  growing  form  of  recreation 
throughout  the  country  Is  that  politicians  are 
beginning  to  recognize  bikers  In  their  cam- 
paign platforms.  Last  October,  Mayor  Lind- 
say ordered  a  number  of  bike  lanes  in  the 
City.  However,  they  were  not  exclusively  for 
the  bicyclists,  only  recommended.  Unfortu- 
nately for  His  Honor,  the  idea  \7as  termed  a 
"deadly  hoax"  by  Democratic  Co\mcllman-at- 
Large  EUdon  Cllngan  who  would  rather  have 
exclusive  lanes,  a  la  Mr.  Buckely.  Congress- 
man Ed  Koch  has  a  bUl  pending  in  Washing- 
ton that  would  permit  states  and  municipali- 
ties to  use  federal  highway  trust  funds  for 
the  construction  of  bicycle  lanes  and  paths. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Rogers  Morton  has 
approved  two  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  grants  that  total  almost  tSOO.OOO  to 
develop  scenic  waterfront  blkeways  in  South- 
tern  California.  And  two  states,  Washington 
and  Oregon,  allow  highway  funds  to  be  used 
for  the  construction  of  bicycle  paths. 

If  bicycles  continue  to  Increase,  It  will 
piolMbly  be  only  a  matter  of  time  before 
they  are  officially  recognised  by  the  federal 
government,  that  Is,  placing  toll  booths  on 
the  bicycles  paths. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  UJS.  INFORMA- 
TION AGENCY 

(Mr.  RONCALIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rxcord  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
Jungle  to  timdra.  from  orchiu'd  to  desert, 
the  JJS.  Information  Agency  has  told  the 
story  of  America,  its  people  and  its  prin- 
ciples. It  has  sent  it  out  by  plane,  ship, 
train,  sampan,  csunel,  and  elephant. 
"Mohlam"  singers,  like  the  troubadours 
of  old,  have  sung  the  story  in  Jungle  vil- 
lages where  no  newspapers  nor  radio 
sets  exist.  USIA's  audience  is  the  world. 
To  reach  this  audience  it  uses  all  media, 
press,  radio,  motion  pictures,  television, 
libraries,  traveling  exhibits,  and  the  per- 
sonal contacts  of  its  1,836  Foreign  Service 
officers.  It  has  sought  to  give  a  true  pic- 
ture and  to  correct  misinformation  cir- 
culated by  forces  somewhat  less  than 
friendly. 

EUstorically,  the  Agency  came  out  of 
World  War  n  information  programs. 
The  Voice  of  America,  USIA's  radio  arm, 
broadcast  from  London  all  during  the 
war,  while  the  Office  of  War  Informa- 
tion's press  service  dropped  leaflets  on 
occupied  countries  and  supplied  foreign 
newspapers  with  accounts  of  AlUed 
pmposes  and  progress.  At  the  end  of 
hostilities  the  President  authorized  and 
Congress  approved  a  permanent  infor- 
mation program.  It  first  served  as  a  De- 
partment of  State  facility,  then  became 
a  separate  agency  August  1,  1953. 

It  has  taken  nearly  10  years  for  USIA 
to  build  up  its  present  worldwide  opera- 
tion, to  establish  its  posts  and  contacts 
abroad,  train  its  personnel  and  complete 
its  delicate  negotiations  with  foreign 
governments  and  agencies.  As  of  April  1, 
1972,  there  are  9,491  employees,  includ- 
ing the  1,835  foreign  service  officers  sta- 
tioned in  101  countries,  5,097  non-Amer- 
ican employees  hired  locally  in  the  host 
countries,  and  2,558  civil  service  person- 
nel. 

The  action  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  in  cutting  USIA's  op- 
erating funds  would  throw  out  of  work 
about  2,360  of  these  employees.  It  would 
shut  down  operations  completely  in  30 
countries,  and  close  branch  posts,  with 
their  libraries  and  reading  rooms,  in 
other  countries.  It  would  cut  the  entire 
program  more  than  a  fourth. 

The  Voice  of  America  now  broadcasts 
about  780  hours  weekly  In  35  languages — 
the  Soviet  Union  broadcasts  1,903  hours 
weekl7  in  84  languages;  China,  1,304 
hours  weekly  in  38  languages.  Under  the 
proposed  cut,  USIA  would  broadcast 
only  454  hours  a  week  in  11  languages. 
It  would  cut  down  seven  of  its  relay  sta- 
tions, diminishing  the  vast  audience 
that  has  enjoyed  its  news  of  moon- 
landings,  elections,  inventions,  and 
American  music. 

USIA's  publications  have  been  an  elo- 
quent part  of  its  program.  They  arc 
handsomely  illustrated  magazines,  pe- 
riodicals and  pamphlets  that  picture 
American  institutions  and  personalities, 
explaining  our  schools,  labor  unions, 
government     procedures,     agriculture. 
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showlng  our  art.  literature,  and  the  ater, 
our  achievements  In  space,  our  actl^  Itles 
on  the  moon.  Among  these  are  the 
prestige  magazine,  America  Dlustr  ited, 
published  In  Russian  and  Polsh: 
Topic,  a  magazine  Issued  in  icngiish  and 
French  for  sub-Sahara  Africa;  Al  M  ijal, 
published  eight  times  a  year  in  Aiablc 
for  the  Near  East  and  North  Afilca; 
Dialogue,  an  Intellectual  quarterly  ih  10 
languages:  Problems  of  Communism,  a 
bimonthly  Journal  for  the  Par  East.  In 
all,  USIA  distributes  37  magazines  1 1  29 
languages.  It  also  sends  pampblets, 
posters,  and  leaflets  to  more  than  100 
countries. 

Of  these,  the  Polish  edition  of 
lea  Illustrated  and  Topic  probably 
be  dropped.  About  85  percent  of  our  pne 
country  periodicals  would  go.  The  Asen 
cy's  worldwide  daily  newsflle  wou] 
cut  between  30  and  50  percent.  Th 

sends  out  intact  the  speeches  of  A^ 

lean  officials,  legislators,  and  educators, 
so  that  foreign  newspapers  and  radio 
stations  have  the  full  text  and  not  m  ;rely 
controversial  passages  selected  for  iheir 
sensational  appeal. 

The  motion  picture  and  television 
service  would  be  slashed  nearly  50  per- 
cent, with  one  of  Its  two  production 
studios  shut  down,  entirely.  The  Afl  ency 
would  eliminate  completely  Its  satilllte 
transmission,  leaving  no  voice  foi  the 
nation  that  perfected  this  medium. '  I'ele- 
vlslon  has  been  one  of  USIA's  nost 
potent  presentations — people  may  ( ues- 
tion  what  they  read  and  hear,  but  they 
believe  what  they  see.  Millions  ariund 
the  world  watched  our  astronauts  for 
Instance,  take  off  Into  space,  and  saw 
man's  first  footsteps  on  the  moon. 

If  crippled  and  riddled  now,  irsiA 
might  rise  again  in  some  less  troi  bled 
time — when  less  needed.  With  its  pn  sent 
experienced  staff  scattered  to  the  w  nds, 
it  would  have  to  recruit  and  train  new 
people;  renovate  or  rebuild  its  dusty  In- 
stallations; reexplore  its  sources,  an  I  re- 
negotiate its  foreign  arrangements  All 
this  would  be  at  great  cost  in  time  and 
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money. 

China,  Russia,  and  Egypt  have  no 
plans  to  muffle  their  voices. 
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FOOD  PRICES:  THE  FARMER  IS 
TO  BLAME 

(Mr.  LEOOETT  asked  and  was  ^ven 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rccoro,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  LEOOETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent Increase  in  food  prices  has  provi  >ked 
considerable  resentment  across  the  Na- 
tion. This  is  understandable  for  a  n  imi- 
ber  of  reasons. 

For  one  thing,  food  is  a  basic  ncjces- 

slty   and    Is   universally   purcl 

change  In  food  prices,  unlike  a  chant 
airline  or  typewriter  prices,  affects  e^ 
body. 

In  addition,  food  Is  purchased 
quently:  at  least  once  per  week  for 
average  family.  A  man  who  buys  a  11 
automobile  for  $3,800  probably  would  __. 
remember  that  his  comparably  equipp  id 
1988  model  (mly  cost  $3,200;  If  he  da  es 


remember,  he  will  probably  mmiiiwA  the 
Increased  cost  is  Justlfled  by  Improve- 
ments, and  in  any  case  he  will  figure  he 
can  afford  It  because  of  the  wage  In- 
creases he  has  received  during  the  past 
5  years,  besides  the  car  can  be  financed. 
But  a  housewife  who  shops  every  week  Is 
going  to  notice  that  a  pound  of  chuck 
steak  is  $1.09  when  It  was  only  $1.03 
2  weeks  earlier,  and  only  89  cents  8 
months  earlier.  She  will  see  no  quality 
Improvement  to  Justify  Uie  increase,  and 
little  income  improvement  to  help  her 
afford  it.  So  she  has  a  nightmare  vision 
of  the  cost  of  living  taking  off  like  a  moon 
rocket,  and  so  does  her  husband. 

Their  understandable  concern  la  fur- 
ther heightened  by  the  present  restric- 
tions on  wage  increases.  NatursJly,  their 
first  instinctive  response  is  to  assume 
that  food  producers  are  making  inordi- 
nate profits,  and  to  resent  it  strongly. 
But  the  fact  is,  farmers  are  not  getting 
rich.  They  are  having  a  better  year  than 
last  year,  but  that  Is  not  saying  much. 
Farming  Is  sUll  a  high-risk,  low-profit 
occupation  for  most  farmers,  and  thou- 
sands of  families  will  be  forced  to  give  up 
farming  this  year,  as  they  have  in  past 
years. 

Let  us  look  at  the  flgiu-es.  Consider  the 
change,  from  1951  to  the  present,  of  the 
following  factors: 
Dividends:  up  200  percent. 
Wages :  up  229  percent. 
Retail  food:  up  47  percent. 
Farm  prices:  up  9  percent. 
Farmer's  share  of  retail  food  dollar: 
down  22  percent. 

Proportion  of  per  capita  disposable  in- 
come spent  on  food :  down  35  percent. 

It  is  clear  that  food  prices  have  risen 
more  slowly  than  other  basic  economic 
Indicators,  that  farm  prices  have  risen 
more  slowly  than  retail  food  prices,  and 
that  food  has  become  cheaper  in  real 
terms  of  the  family  budget. 

It  may  be  argued  that  1951  was  an  un- 
usually high  year  for  food  prices.  So  let 
us  consider  what  has  happened  since 
1967,  which  was  the  average  year  for 
farm  prices — that  is,  as  was  the  case  with 
most  sectors  of  the  economy,  it  was  poor 
compared  to  the  rest  of  the  Kennedy- 
Johnson  years  but  excelloit  compared 
to  the  succeeding  Nixon  years. 

In  1967,  the  farmer  received  39  per- 
cent of  the  retail  price  of  a  choice  steer. 
Today,  he  receives  37  percent  of  the 
total  price. 

In  1967.  parity  was  74  percent.  Now  it 
is  72  percent. 

Now  let  us  consider  more  Immediate 
measures:  What  tjas  happened  during 
the  last  month? 

During  the  month  ended  March  15. 
farm  prices  fell  2  percent.  Beef  prices 
dropped  0.6  percent.  Hog  prices  droi^Ted 
10  percent. 

Clearly,  the  farmer  Is  not  to  blame. 
But  if  we  look  elsewhere  for  a  "devil 
theory"  explanation,  it  is  pretty  hard  to 
find  the  devil.  The  supermarkets  can- 
not fairly  be  blamed;  as  always,  their 
prices  are  highly  competitive  and  they 
operate  on  small  profit  margins.  F^eedlot 
operators  and  wholesalers  are  doing  com- 
fortably, but  there  are  no  exorbitant 
profits  being  made  there  either. 


Instead,  the  Increase  In  food  prioee  ap< 
pears  to  be  attributable  to  the  sum  of  a 
number  of  factors: 

First.  Food  prices  are  highly  elastic; 
price  varies  radically  In  inverse  propor- 
tion to  supply. 

Second.  Each  of  the  many  middlemen 
between  the  producer  and  the  consumer 
operates  on  a  more  or  less  fixed  per- 
centage profit  margin.  This  means  an 
increase  In  price  received  by  the  farmer 
Is  not  only  passed  onto  tlie  consumer,  but 
each  middleman  adds  on  an  additional 
Increase  of  similar  proportions  for  him- 
self. 

TWrd.  There  was  a  com  blight  last 
year,  wWch  served  to  raise  the  cost  of 
feed  about  15  percent. 

Fourth.  Feed  lot  labor  costs  have  risen 
20  percent  in  the  last  2  years. 

Fifth.  Supermarket  wages  have  risen 
dramatically,  along  with  the  rest  of  or- 
ganized labor.  In  the  Washington  area, 
there  was  a  15-percent  Increase  in  Au- 
gust 1970  followed  by  another  15  percent 
Increase  at  the  end  of  the  wage-price 
freeze.  These  are  some  of  the  representa- 
tive hourly  wages  currently  being  paid, 
Including  benefits: 

Meat  manager $7.88 

Meat  cutter,  basic 2.1    8.61 

Caabler,  a  yean'  experience 6.54 

Porter   4,33 

These  are  quite  substantial  wages.  A 
"cashier  with  2  years'  experience"  can 
mean  a  19-year-old  youth  with  a  high 
school  education  doing  work  which  can 
be  learned  in  a  few  hours  at  most.  He 
gets  $11,500  per  year  not  Including  over- 
time. 

Sixth.  Pressures  of  competition  force 
supermarkets  to  use  a  long  leadtime  be- 
fore raising  prices  in  response  to  in- 
creased costs.  The  recent  price  increase 
simply  resulted  from  the  effect  of  all  the 
above  factors  peaking  at  the  same  time. 
Supermarkets  also  observe  a  long  lead- 
time  in  lowering  prices,  to  make  up  for 
the  profits  they  lost  on  the  way  up.  Now 
that  costs  are  coming  down,  I  hope  the 
light  of  publicity  will  induce  retailers 
to  shorten  their  downward  leadtime 
somewhat  and  to  lower  prices  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

There  seems  to  be  no  easy  way  to  pre- 
vent a  recurrence.  I  am  reluctant  to  ad- 
vocate controls  on  fresh  food  prices,  but 
at  the  same  time,  we  all  know  that  an  in- 
crease in  food  prices  hits  hardest  at  the 
poor  who  can  least  afford  it;  this  is  not 
a  happy  state  of  affairs. 

Perhaps  we  should  begin  to  think  of 
a  system  of  controls  to  be  triggered  only 
if  the  increase  in  the  price  of  a  particu- 
lar food  product,  seasonally  adjusted, 
over  a  3 -month  period  exceeds  the  rise 
in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  over  the 
same  period  by  more  than  25  percent. 
The  controls  could  then  be  Invoked  at 
the  retail  level;  alternatively,  middle- 
men and  retailers  could  simply  be  or- 
dered to  pass  along  all  increases  in  farm 
prices  without  adding  a  cut  for  them- 
selves. The  controls  would  then  auto- 
matically be  canceled  when  the  retail 
price  fell  back  to  the  required  corre- 
spondence with  the  Constmier  Price 
Index. 
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NAVY  SHIPTARD  MODERNIZATION 
STAMPEDES  TO  THE  REAR 

(Mr.  LEOOETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extoid  his  ranarics  at  this 
pcrint  in  the  RicoBoand  to  include  ex- 
traneous mattor.) 

Mr.  LEOOETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
figures  were  published  in  a  certain  na- 
tional weekly  shipbuilding  publicatl(m  tn- 
dlcating  that  perhaps  private  shipyards 
were  not  getting  their  share  of  the  Navy's 
business. 

As  a  practical  matter,  the  record  should 
be  set  straight  The  private  share  of  re- 
pairs, alterations,  conversions,  and  new 
construction  was  32.7  percent  In  1953  and 
has  steadily  grown  like  a  hog  to  a  high  of 
76.8  percent  In  1967,  74.3  percent  In  1970, 
72.1  percent  In  1971,  71.4  percent  In  1972, 
and  72.9  percent  In  1973. 

Even  in  the  areas  of  repairs,  altera- 
ticHis,  and  conversions  alone,  the  private 


yard  share  has  grown  from  7  percent  in 
1953  to  40.8  percent  In  1967,  has  aver- 
aged better  than  35  percent  over  the  past 
5  years  and  Is  programed  at  34.6  percent 
over  the  next  fiscal  year. 

The  distorted  figures  are  inaccurate 
in  the  way  that  they  were  presented.  The 
correct  analysis  as  prepared  by  the  com- 
mander  of  the  Naval  Ship  Systems  Com- 
mand  follows: 

Dbpabticxnt  or  thk  Navt, 
Naval  Ship  Ststzics  OoMMAini, 
Waahinffton,  D.C.,  AprU  19. 1972. 

Hon.  ROBZBT  L.  IiBOORT, 

House  of  Kepreaentativea, 
Washlniiton,  D.C. 

DBAS  Mb.  Lxgoxtt:  Tbls  Is  an  intwlm  reply 
to  your  letter  of  April  11,  1973,  requesting 
coinflrmatlon  of  the  figures  on  Fiscal  Tear 
(FT)  1971  apportl<Miment  of  Navy  sblpwork 
between  public  and  private  yards  that  ap- 
peared In  a  recent  issue  of  the  "Shipyard 
Weekly"  of  the  ShlpbuUden  OouncU  of 
America. 


The  figures  published  are  corraet.  How- 
ever, the  figures  do  not  Include  Oovemment 
Furnished  Equipment  (OFK)  and  the  data 
on  oonveiBlons  provided  to  Senator  Toww 
r^reeents  only  awards  made  in  FT  1971.  The 
tabulation  that  we  customarily  assemble  as 
the  Naval  Shipwork  Table  Includes  for  con- 
versions  the  total  program  amount  (with- 
out regard  to  award  date)  aUocated  for  each 
year's  program.  Including  OFB,  possible 
change  orders,  and  end-ooet  escalattan.  A 
copy  of  our  most  recent  updating  of  the  Naval 
Shlpwcvk  Table  Is  enclosed. 

If  a  ship  conversion  authralzed  and  funded 
In  FT  1971  is  actually  awarded  in  FT  1972, 
It  Is  not  Included  In  the  tabulation  provided 
to  Senator  Tower,  but  it  is  reflected  in  the 
FT  1971  conversion  totals  of  the  Naval  Ship- 
work  Table. 

Ttte  information  requested  In  your  afore- 
mentioned   letter   is   being   assembled   and 
you  may  expect  it  in  about  two  weeks. 
Sincerely  yoxus, 

N.   SONKMSREIN, 

Rear  AAminl,  VSN.  Commander,  Naval 
Ship  Syatema  Command. 


SHIPWORK  ALLOCATION  BETWEEN  NAVAL/PRIVATE  SHIPYARDS,  FISCAL  YEARS  1953-73 
(Dollar  amounts  In  thousandsl 


Ropairs  and  alterations  > 


Conversion  > 


Totel  repairs,  alterations  and  conversion 


Fiscal  year 


Naval 


Private 


Totel 


Percent 
private 


Naval 


Private 


Totel 


Percent 
private 


Naval 


Private 


Totel 


Percent 
private 


1«S3                      U01.700  $32,800  $334,500 

1954 285,600  55,600  341,200 

IMS 255,400  76,400  331,800 

IMt 294,000  77,200  371,200 

1957 269,400  64,200  333,600 

1958 '.    293,300  67,700  361,000 

1959'                    299,500  57,500  357,000 

I960 350,900  63,500  414,400 

19Sl"  "           347,300  79,700  427,000 

I9»"  ■                    394,300  133,400  527,700 

1963 309,909  140.487  450,396 

1964 315,053  150,972  466,025 

19(5""           432,962  148,620  581,582 

19J6"                     -  511,044  349,619  860,663 

1987 664,088  352,494  1,016,582 

1968 667,896  264.106  932,002 

lis 665,022  235,521  900.543 

1970 :.: 593.331  214.358  807,689 

1971"'             686,583  135,118  821,701 

2(budfeied)     763,234  180,167  943,401 

3<bud|etod): 695,876  222,353  918,229 


9.8 

$132,691 

0 

$132,691 

16.3 

93,211 

0 

93,211 

23.0 

148,850 

0 

148,850 

20.8 

224,876 

$10,521 

235,397 

19.2 

414,435 

196.282 

610.717 

18.8 

229,254 

0 

229.254 

16.1 

312.409 

38.799 

351.208 

15.3 

94.418 

11.889 

106.287 

18.7 

141,350 

0 

141.350 

25.3 

205,944 

32,400 

238,344 

31.2 

288,300 

186,200 

474,500 

32.4 

393.862 

148,36* 

541,226 

25.6 

22.700 

71,900 

94,600 

40.6 

166.100 

20,650 

186,750 

34.7 

25.000 

121,500 

146,500 

28.3 

128.900 

211,500 

340,400 

26.2 

131. 400 

128,700 

260, 100 

26.5 

188.200 

149, 100 

•337.300 

16.4 

182.800 

403,200 

•586,000 

19.1 

226.800 

270,500 

•497,300 

24.2 

296.900 

302,200 

•599,100 

0 

$434,391 

0 

378.811 

0 

404,250 

4.5 

518,876 

32.1 

683,835 

0 

522,554 

11.0 

611,909 

11.2 

445,318 

0 

488,650 

13.6 

600,244 

39.2 

598,209 

27.4 

708,915 

76.0 

455,662 

11.1 

677, 144 

82.9 

689,088 

62.1 

796,796 

49.5 

796,422 

44.2 

781, 531 

68.8 

869,383 

54.4 

990,034 

50.4 

992,776 

$32,800 

55,600 

76,400 

87,721 

260,482 

67,700 

96,299 

75,369 

79,700 

165,800 

326,687 

299,336 

220,520 

370,269 

473,994 

475,606 

364,221 

363,458 

538,318 

450,667 

524,553 


$467, 191 

7.0 

434.411 

12.8 

480,650 

15.9 

606,597 

14.5 

944,317 

27.6 

590,254 

11.5 

708,208 

13.6 

520.687 

14.5 

568,350 

14.0 

766.044 

21.6 

924,896 

35.3 

1,008,251 

29.7 

676,182 

32.6 

1,047,413 

35.4 

1, 163, 082 

40.8 

1,  272,  402 

37.4 

1, 160, 643 

31.4 

1.144,989 

31.7 

1,  407, 701 

38.2 

1.440,701 

31.3 

1,517,329 

34.6 

>  Includes  obHfations  for  oveiliauis.  restricted  availabilities,  FRAM  MK  II,  alterations;  service 
craft,  raserve  fleet  and  NRT  repairs  and  alterations;  inactlvations,  activations,  does  not  Include 
MSC  rapairs. 


'  Procram  value. 

>  Excfiides  post  delivery  and  outfitting  included  in  ship  costs  in  prior  years. 


SHIPWORK  AUOCATION  BETWEEN  NAVAL/PRIVATE  SHIPYARDS,  FISCAL  YEARS  1953-73 
(Dollar  amounts  in  thousands) 


New  construction  > 


Total  repairs,  atteratioas,  conversions  and  new  construction 


Fiscal  year 


Naval 


Private 


Total  Percent  private 


Naval 


Private 


1953                                     1256,390  $303,059  $559,449  54.2 

iSi 0  427,818  427,818  lOaO 

1^ :.".'.";: mzss  415.218  735,506  56.5 

iM 388.411  861,380  1,249,719  68.9 

1S7 549,686  1,010,601  1,560,287  64.8 

mi 303,302  1,281,300  1,564,602  80.9 

1959 474,  Ul  1,376.699  1.850.830  74.4 

ma K*WO  <».6l5  515,775  83.3 

1981 .::: 483,m  1.488.935  1.972.637  75.5 

1982 772,371  1.602,824  2.393.195  67.7 

19a 273.192  1.888,108  2,162,300  87.3 

196( 32L945  1,390,818  1,712.763  81.2 

UK 441,100  1,361,476  1,802,576  75.5 

19K .' 255,300  1,390,436  1,645.736  84.5 

1967 :... 6.500  1,827,300  1,833.800  99.6 

19S8 0  510,700  510,700  100.0 

1969 0  351,600  351,600  100.0 

imn 0  1,900.500  '1,900,500  100.0 

1971 0  1,709,500  »1,709,500  100.0 

i972nidi«inv:::;::::::::;::::::::::::: —  o  s-yiiiss  jJ-yiJis  JSS-S 

1973(bud|eted)  0  2,149,900  «2. 149.900  100.0 


$890,781 
378.811 
724,538 
907.287 

1,233.521 
825.856 

1,086,040 
531,478 
972.352 

1.372,615 
872,401 

1.030.860 
896.762 
932,444 
69^,588 
796,796 
796,422 
781,531 
869,383 
990,034 
992,776 


$335,859 

483,418 

491, 618 

949, 101 

1,271,083 

1,349,000 

1,472,998 

504,984 

1568.635 

1,786,624 

2.214,795 

1,68a  154 

1,581,996 

1,760,705 

2.301,294 

986,306 

715,821 

2,263.958 

2.247.818 

2.469,167 

2.674,453 


Total  Peicenl 

private 

$1,026,640 

33.7 

862,229 

56.1 

1,216,156 

40.4 

1856.388 

51.1 

2.504.604 

sa7 

2.174.856 

62.0 

2.559.038 

57.6 

1.036.462 

48.7 

2,540.987 

617 

3.159.239 

56.6 

3.087.196 

71.7 

2.721.014 

62.1 

2,478.758 

63.8 

2,693,149 

65.4 

1996.882 

76.8 

1783,102 

55.3 

1.512,243 

47.3 

3.045.489 

74.3 

3,117,201 

72.1 

3,459,201 

714 

3,667,229 

72.9 

I  Program  value. 


>  Etthides  pott  delivery  and  outfitting  included  in  ship  coste  In  prior  years. 
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STUDENT  ANTIWAR  VIOLENCE 

( Mr.  OERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and  vks 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remai  ks 
at  this  point  in  the  Rkcoro  and  to  ip- 
elude  extraneous  matter.) 

Mi.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speakfer, 
the  reaction  of  some  Americans  to  t  le 
air  and  naval  support  being  given  the 
South  Vietnamese  by  President  Nlxm 
Is  bereft  of  any  reason.  Of  all  the  prote  ts 
lodged  against  the  President's  policiis, 
the  actions  of  college  students  are  tie 
most  lacking  in  logic.  How  unreason!  ig 
some  of  these  campus  protests  are  is  su  :- 
clnctly  pointed  out  in  an  editorial  whit  h 
appeared  April  23  in  the  Detroit  Nevs. 
I  commend  a  reading  of  this  editorial  X) 
all  of  my  colleagues.  The  editorial  fel- 
lows: 


Stxjdei^t  Antiwax  Violcnck: 
Pkotsst 


An    IlXOGIClL 


Hoping  to  attend  class  but  barred  at  tte 
door  by  a  classmate,  a  college  student  asu 
the  telling  question :  "What  does  the  prot«  it 
against  the  war  In  Vietnam  have  to  do  wl  li 
whether  I  enter  this  classroom  or  not?  I 
don't  see  the  connection." 

The  connection  seems  to  be  missing  b  >- 
tween  much  of  the  protest  rhetoric  and  t  le 
protests  themselves. 

The  main  effort  of  the  current  antl-wur 
drive  Is  the  student  strike.  Somehow,  a  >t 
learning  Is  equated  with  not  supporting  t  le 
war.  And  while  not  In  the  classroom,  demo:  »- 
Btratlons,  disruptions,  sit-ins,  blockades  aid 
confrontations — In  short,  everything  to  dl>- 
turb  peace  on  campus — become  the  plea  f  >r 
I>eace  In  Vietnam.  Only  a  sophomore  cou  d 
devise  these  tactics  for  the  stated  goal. 

At  the  University  of  Maryland,  peace  den  - 
onstrators  resorted  to  skyrockets,  romaa 
candles,  Molotov  cocktails  and  rocks  to  In - 
press  police  with  their  pacifism.  It  Is  doubtfi  il 
the  police  were  persuaded,  hidden  as  tb(  jr 
were  behind  armorplated  Jeeps. 

University  of  IClchlgan  President  Robbe  i 
Fleming,  running  fast  to  keep  up  with  tts 
students  he  Is  supposed  to  lead,  told  stv  - 
dents  that  President  Nixon's  decision  to  re  • 
new  the  bombing  was  cause  foe  their  "pro- 
found sorrow  and  discouragement."  Flemlni  [ 
apparently  made  no  attempt  to  point  out  tha  t 
the  President's  own  feelings  must  be  sorroi  r 
and  dlscotirageaient  In  the  extreme  at  havln  ( 
to  make  the  decision. 

Can  anyone  believe  the  President  did  not 
agonize  ovw  the  bombing?  Can  anyone  be- 
lieve  the   President    was    not    dlsappolntei  I 
when  the  North  Vietnamese  launched  a  ma 
Jor  Invasion?  Compared  to  the  aoiU-wrench 
Ing  decisions  In  an  administration  that  }iap» . 
to  announce  a  speed-up  In  final  tixx>p  with 
drawals,  Fleoolng's  comments  about  sorrow 
and  discouragement  are  gratuitous. 

Columbia  University  President  Wllllan 
McOlll  actually  went  to  court  to  prevent  taS 
ulty  and  nonstrlklng  students  from  enter- 
ing university  biUldlngs.  He  did  It,  he  say  , 
because  of  the  "deep  sense  of  anguish"  o  i 
campus.  The  expression  of  that  suppose  1 
"sense  of  anguish"  forced  an  assistant  dea  i 
to  use  30  helmeted  policemen  to  break  k 
two-day  student  blockade  of  Columbia  i 
School  of  International  Affairs. 

What  McOlll  interpireted  as  anguish  ap  ■ 
parently  was  a  youthful  feeUng  of  elation  a  s 
finding  an  excuse  for  disturbing  the  peaet. 

We  can,  o*  cotuse,  survive  gratuitous  hand 
wringing  and  aophomorlc  logic.  What  we  f« 
Is  the  violence  of  so-called  pacifism.  Tto  thU 
that  a  student  or  a  policeman  may  be  li 
Jured  or  killed  on  campiia  during  a  prot< 
against  killing  in  Vietnam  Is  as  tragic  as 
Is  Incongruous. 

And  If  It  happens,  you  know  where  tl 
campus    "pacifists"  wlU  place  the  blam< 
on  the  "violence-prone"  Establishment, 
course. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  ccmsent.  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  CoMCAN,  for  Monday,  May  1,  1972. 
on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  EsHLEMAN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Oerald  R.  Porb),  for  the  remainder  of 
this  week,  oa  account  of  medical  reasons. 

Mr.  Btrni  of  Pennsylvania  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  O'Nbill)  .  for  today,  on  ac- 
count of  illness. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
McPall),  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Mikva  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Pall). for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Pickle  (at  the  request  of  Mi-.  Mc- 
Pall), for  today,  on  account  of  illness 
in  the  family. 

Mr.  Pepper  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ben- 
HETT),  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Sebelius)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois,  for  1  hour,  on 
May  2. 

Mr.  Halpbrn,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Crane,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Buchanan,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  HoGAN,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Link)  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter:) 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  RoDiNo.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AspiN,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Fraser,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  IcHORo.  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rkuss,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RosTEi«xosKi.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  for  60  min- 
utes, on  May  3. 


Mr.  Aesnds. 

Mr.  ZwACH. 

Mr.  Shottp  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  ZiON. 

Mr.  Tbrrt. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Wlsccosln  In  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  McClort  in  three  instanoes. 

Mr.  Railsback  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Sebelius  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  in  two  instanoes. 

Mr.  Brothill  (tf  Virginia. 

Mr.  Wtdler  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  two  Instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Link)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mrs.  Hicks  of  Massachusetts  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  DiNGELL  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  CoNYERs  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mrs.  Grasso  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Downing. 

Mr.  Meeds. 

Mr.  Mathis  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Bergland. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  ttiree  instances. 

Mr.  Fountain  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Casey  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Harrington  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Vanik  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Link. 

Mr.  Montgomery. 

Mr.  OliARA. 

Mr.  Celler. 

Mr.  Ashley. 

Mr.  DiGGs  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Wright. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  HoGAN,  and  to  include  a  speech  on 
Law  Day. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Sbbeuus)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Kino  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  RnoLi. 

Mr.  Dbrwinski  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  HosMxs  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wylh. 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McEwEN  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Halpxrn  in  three  instances. 

Mr.QuiB. 

Mr.  Michel  in  seven  instances. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  Instances. 


SENATE  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  REFERRED 

Bills  and  Joint  resolutions  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  following  titles  were  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table  and,  under  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  652.  An  act  to  amend  the  Trutb  in  Lend- 
ing Act  to  protect  consunurs  against  Inac- 
curate and  vmfalr  billing  pracUcea,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committer  on  i*»Tiv<ng 
and  Currency. 

S.  2308.  An  act  to  Improve  the  laws  relating 
to  the  regulation  of  Insurance  In  the  IMstrlct 
of  Ckdumbla,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  ColumMa. 

S.J.  Res.  182.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  Invite  the  States  of  the 
Union  and  foreign  nations  to  participate  In 
Farmfest — U.8.A.  and  the  World  Ploughing 
Contest  In  September  1972;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

S.J.  Res.  213.  Joint  resolution  to  authorlxe 
and  request  the  President  to  Issue  a  pro- 
clamation designating  October  6.  1972,  as 
"National  Coaches  Day;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found  truly 
enrolled  a  joint  resolution  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title,  which  was  there- 
upon signed  by  the  Speaker : 

H.J.  Res.  1020.  A  joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation 
designating  the  month  of  Bfay  of  197S  as 
"NaUonal  Artbrltia  Month." 
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ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  LINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  4  o'clock  and  5  minutes  pjn.).  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Tues- 
day, May  2,  1972,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1915.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  an  amend- 
ment to  tiie  request  for  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1973  for  the  U.S.  Infonnatlon 
Agency  (H.  Doc.  No.  92-286) ;  to  the  (Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

1916.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
to  make  certain  changes  In  selection  board 
membership  and  ccxnpoeitlon,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

1917.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
to  provide  for  the  temporary  promotion  of 
ensigns  of  the  Navy  and  second  lieutenants 
of  the  Marine  Corps,  to  provide  that  these 
appointments  may  be  made  by  the  President 
alone,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

1918.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations  and 
Housing),  transmitting  notice  of  the  loca- 
tion, nature,  and  estimated  cost  of  various 
facilities  projects  proposed  to  be  imdertaken 
for  the  Air  Force  Reserve,  pursuant  to  10 
U.S.C.  2233(a)(1);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1919.  A  letter  fr<»n  the  Director,  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  transmit- 
ting the  annual  report  on  applications  for 
court  orders  made  to  Federal  and  State 
courts  to  permit  the  Interception  of  wire  or 
oral  communications,  pursuant  to  18  U.S.C. 
2519;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1920.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  suspending  deportation,  together  with 
a  list  of  the  persons  invcdved,  pursuant  to 
section  a44(s)(l)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Uie  Judiciary. 

1921.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  the  Department  of 
Transportation's  analysis  of  urban  highway 
public  transportation  facility  needs,  pur- 
suant to  section  144  of  the  Federal  Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1970;  to  the  Ck>mmlttee  on  Public 
Works. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC Bn.Tfl  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  COLMER:  C(Mninlttee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  961.  A  rescriutlon  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  HJl.  13089.  A  imi  to  pro- 
vide for  acceleration  of  programs  for  the 
planting  of  trees  on  national  forest  lands  In 
need  of  reforestation,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  92-1034).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  SISK:  Commlttss  on  Rules.  House  Bes- 


(dutlon  952.  A  rescdutlon  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  14015.  A  bill  to  amend 
section  2(3),  section  8c(2),  section  8c(6)  (I), 
and  section  8c (73(C)  of  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as 
amended  (Rept.  92-1035).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BOLLINO:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Rescdution  953.  A  resolution  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  14665.  A  bUl  to 
lunend  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  to  authorize  the  CommlsslcHi  to  is- 
sue temporary  operating  licenses  for  nu<dear 
power  reactors  under  certain  circumstances, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  92-1036).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 

HJt.  14695.  A  bill  to  coordinate  State  pref- 
erential primary  elections  for  the  nomina- 
tion of  candidates  for  the  office  of  President, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  BOLAND: 

H.R.  14696.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  carry  out  tax  re- 
forms; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJt.  14697.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  allow  a  deduc- 
tion for  certain  amounts  paid  by  a  taxpayer 
for  tuition  and  fees  In  providing  a  higher 
education  for  himself,  his  spouse,  and  his 
dependents;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  14698.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  (Code  of  1964  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  the  basic  personal  Income  tax  exemption 
allowed  a  taxpayer;  to  the  Ccxnmlttee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN: 

HH.  14699.  A  bill  to  strengthen  and  Im- 
prove the  private  retirement  system  by  es- 
tablishing minimum  standards  for  partic- 
ipation In  and  for  vesting  of  benefits  under 
pension  and  profit-sharing  retirement  plans, 
by  allowing  deductions  to  Individuals  for 
personal  savings  for  retirement,  and  by  In- 
creasing contribution  limitations  for  self- 
employed  Individuals  and  shareholder-em- 
ployees of  electing  small  business  corpora- 
tions; to  the  Conunittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  COUQHLIN: 

HJl.  14700.  A  bUl  to  authOTlze  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  furnish  assistance  for  the 
resettlement    of    Soviet   Jewish    refugees    in 
Israel;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By    Mr.    DRINAN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Roonxt  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Mrs. 
Hicks  of  Massachusetts) : 

H.R.  14701.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  cessa- 
tion of  bombing  in  Indochina  and  for  the 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  military  personnel  from 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and 
Laos;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FRASER: 

H.R.  14702.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  WUd  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  by  designating  a  segntent 
of  the  Saint  Oolx  River,  Minn,  and  Wis., 
as  a  component  of  the  national  wild  and 
scenic  rivers  system;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GROSS: 

HJt.  14703.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  311  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  require 
the  Board  of  Parole  to  make  public  a  writ- 
ten statement  of  the  considerations  upon 
which  It  grants  parole  In  each  case;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 

HJl.  14704.  A  bill  to  make  rules  govern- 
ing the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 


United  States  In  the  absence  of  a  declara- 
tion of  war  by  the  Congress:   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  KING: 
H.R.  14705.  A  bUl  to  amend  tlUe  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  a  widow's  or  widower's  benefit  from  82  Vi 
to   100  percent  of  the  insured   Individual's 
primary  Insurance  amount;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  McCLURE: 
HJt.  14706.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  certain 
homeowner  mortgage  Interest  paid  by  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment on  behalf  of  a  low-income  mortgagor 
shaU  not  be  deductible  by  such  mortgagor; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MORSE: 
HH.  14707.  A    blU    to    make    Illegal    the 
manufacture  of  thin-gage  steel  drums;    to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate   and   Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  RODINO: 
HH.  14708.  A  bUl  to  establish  an  inde- 
pendent Bocud  of  Parole,  to  provide  for  fair 
and  equitable  Federal  parole  procedures,  to 
establish  a  National  Parole  Institute,  and  to 
provide  assistance  to  the  States  for  the  op- 
eration of  fair  and  adequately  staffed  parole 
systems,  and  for  other  piirpoees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York: 
HJt.  14709.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  44  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  strengthen 
the  penalty  provision  applicable  to  a  Federal 
felony  committed  with  a  firearm;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STEIOER  of  WiaccMuln    (for 
himself,    Mr.    Matsunaga,    Mr.    Bos 
WmsoN,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Andsews 
of    North    Dakota,     Mr.    Don     H. 
Clausen,  Mr.  (Tlat,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr. 
COUCHI.IM,  Mr.  Frenzel,  Iilr.  Oxtoe, 
Mr.    Mailliako,    Mr.    Mallabt,    Mr. 
MosREX,  Mr.  RAn.sBACK,  Mr.  J.  Wn.- 
UAM  Stanton,  and  Mr.  Thoicson  of 
Wisconsin) : 
HH.  14710.  A  bUl  to  amend  chapter  6  of 
title  37,  United  States  Code,  to  revise  the 
special  pay  structure  relating  to  members  of 
the  uniformed  services,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  VANDER  JAQT: 
HJt.  14711.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue   Code   of    1964    to    allow   a   credit 
against  the  Individual  Income  tax  for  tui- 
tion paid  for  the  elementary  or  secondary 
education  of  dependents;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  14712.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  com- 
pensation   of    innocent    victims    of    vlcrient 
crime  In  need;  to  make  grants  to  StaA«s  for 
the  payment  of  such  compensation;  to  au- 
thorize an  insurance  program  and  death  and 
disability  benefits  for  public  safety  officers; 
to  provide  civil  remedies  f<M-  victims  of  rack- 
eteering activity;  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BIAOOI: 
HH.  14713.  A  bUl  to  amend  tlUe  32  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  bring  National 
Guard  technician  positions  witliin  the  com- 
petitive service;   and  for  other  purposes;   to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  BRASCO: 
HH.  14714.  A  bUI  to  provide  mlUtary  as- 
sistance to  Israel   in  order  to  assist  In  the 
resettlement   of   Russian   refugees;    to   the 
Ckmunittee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HOG  AM: 
H.  Con.  Res.  598.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  those  Individuals  who  refused  to  register 
for  the  draft,  refused  induction  or  being  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces  fied  to  a  for- 
eign country  to  av(^  further  military  serv- 
ice; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Sei  vices. 
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By  Ur.  Wn.T.TAUn: 

H.  Con.  Rob.  S90.  Concurrent  rwdutio:  i 
to  seek  the  resurrection  of  the  Ukralnla  i 
Orthodox  and  Catholic  Churches  In  Ukraine 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affair*. 
By  Ur.  HARRINOTON: 

H.  Ree.  960.  ReeolutloQ  providing  for  thi 
consideration  of  the  Joint  resolution   (HJ 
Ree.  aSS)  to  amend  the  Constitution  to  pro 
▼Ide   for  representation   of  the   District  o ' 
Columbia  in  the  Congress;  to  the  Commltte » 
on  Rules. 
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MEMORIAIf 

under  clause  4  of  rule  axii.  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

883.  By  the  8PKAKXR:  Memorial  of  the 
Senate  ot  the  Commonwealth  of  Maasacbu* 
setts.  relatlTe  to  setting  a  date  for  X7.S.  with- 
drawal from  Southeast  Atfa;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Vorelgn  Affairs. 

888.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  relatlTe  to 
Federal-State  revenue  sharing;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Cleric's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

saa.  By  the  SPKAKXB:  FeUtlon  of  the 
mayor  and  Ctty  Council.  Seattle.  Wash.,  rela- 
tive to  the  Federal  food  stamp  program;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

238.  Also,  petition  to  Ralph  Boryaaewskl 
et  al..  Rochester,  N.T..  relative  to  creation  of 
a  House  Select  Committee  on  Impeachment; 
to  the  Committee  on  Riaee. 


S]  ^jlSlATE— Monday,  May  1, 1972 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  and  wis 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Davis  H.  Oak 
BRzix.    a   Senator   from    the   State   4f 
Georgia. 


PRATSR 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edwaid 
L.  R.  Elson,  DD.,  offered  the  followii  g 
prayer: 

Almighty  God,  Ruler  of  men  and  nt 
tions,  we  thank  Thee  this  day  for  tie 
revelation  of  Thy  law  in  nature  and  $i 
Thy  Word,  and  for  the  higher  law  of  loie 
made  known  by  Thy  Son.  Be  with  all  wno 
create,  all  who  interpret,  all  who  adnu3- 
Ister,  and  all  who  enforce  the  law.  Sun- 
port  them  as  the  guardians  of  our  safet '. 
Accord  them  a  place  of  honor  and  grat  - 
tude  among  the  people.  Guide  thoi  e 
whose  mission  is  to  correct,  reform,  an  i 
rehabilitate  ofltoders.  Make  us  a  peop  e 
obedient  to  Thy  laws  and  the  laws  <f 
this  Republic  that  we  may  go  from 
strength  to  strength  in  advancing  Tl:y 
kingdom  of  brotherhood,  Justice,  azjd 
peace. 

In  the  name  of  Him  who  came  not  tb 
destroy  but  to  fulfill  the  law.  Amen. 
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DESIONATION  OP  THE  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  cleiit 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  th  b 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempo^ 
(Mr.  Elundir). 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  th< 
following  letter: 

U.8.  SXNAR, 

PassnufT  pso  rmposx, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  1,  J972 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  dutlee,  I  appoint  Boa.  DAvm  H 
QAMmMLL,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Georgia,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chali 
during  my  absence. 

AlXKM    J.    KLLBN9BB. 

Preaident  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  GAMBRELL  thereupon  took  thi 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempor 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Preslde4t. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  rea«  1- 
ing  of  the  Journal  and  the  proceedin  v 
of  Friday.  April  28,  1972.  be  dlspens  d 
with.       

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tei^- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  order*  i. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION 

Messages  in  writing  frcxn  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  on  April  26,  1972,  the  President  had 
approved  and  signed  the  following  act 
and  Joint  resolution: 

S.  766.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dlspoeal 
of  zinc  from  the  national  stockpile  and  the 
supplemental  stockpile;  and 

S.J.  Res.  169.  Joint  reeolutlon  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  law  enforcement  officers  of  this  coim- 
try  on  Law  Day,  May  1,  1973. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Gam- 
BRSLL)  ladd  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  a  biU  (HJl.  12202)  to  in- 
crease the  contribution  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  costs  of  health  bene- 
fits, and  for  other  purposes,  in  which  it 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  12202)  to  Increase  the 
contribution  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  the  costs  of  health  benefits,  and  for 
other  purposes,  was  read  twice  by  Its 
title  and  referred  to  the  C!ommlttee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


WAIVER  OF  THE  CALL  OF  THE 
CALENDAR 

BCr.  ROBERT  C.  BTRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  call 
of  the  Legislative  Calendar,  imder  rules 
Vn  and  vm.  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  all  com- 
mittees may  be  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  for  not  to 
exceed  30  minutes,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  lILc.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Gakbrkll)  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

PBOPOSKD    AmNDMKNT    OF    TtTLS    10, 

Uktrd  Statss  Codk 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to 
make  certain  cbaiages  in  selection  board 
membeishlp  and  composition,  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  an  accompanying  ptiptr) ;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

iNVOLtnrTABT  AcnvK  Drrrr  vob  Coast 
OuABo  RsamviaiB 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation  submitting 
proposed  legislation  to  authorise  Involuntary 
active  duty  for  Coast  Ouard  reeervlsts  for 
emergency  augmentation  of  regular  forces 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Conunerce. 

RBPOBT   or    THB    COKPTBOLLBB    OKMBBAI. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  united  States  submitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "Smployment  Security 
Operations — ^the  Impact  of  a  Computerized 
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Job  Bank  In  Baltimore,  Md."  (with  accompa- 
nying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Govem- 
mtaX  Operations. 


PXOPOS 


CONTBACT       FOB      RbSKABCH 

Pbojbct 


A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  propoaed  contract  with  the  Perkln- 
Klmer  Corp.,  Pomona,  Calif.,  for  a  research 
project  entitled  "Development  of  an  Optical 
Carbon  McMiozlde  Detector  System"  (with  an 
accompanying  p^>er) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

RH>0BT   of  AoMZmSTRATIVB    OvrlCB    OF   THB 

UmrxD  States  Coubts 
A  letter  ttoax  the  Director,  Administrative 
Office  of  the  VB.  Courts,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  of  that  Office,  for  the 
calendar  year  1971  (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

BXFORTS  OF  THB  AlOUCAN  ACADKMT  OF  ABTS 
AND  iMTTOm  AXO  THB  NATIONAL  ImBXHU'IB  OT 
ABTB  AirO  LBTX^tS 

A  letter  from  the  assistant  to  the  president, 
the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters. 
New  York,  N.T.,  transmitting,  piuvuant  to 
law,  reports  of  that  academy  and  the  National 
Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters,  for  the  year 
1971  (with  accompanying  reports);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

BcPosT  Entitlbd  "Am  Amaltsxs  of  Ubbam 
HiGHWAT  Public  "nuMBPOBTAnoN  Facilitt 
Nbbdb" 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  TYauBporta- 
tlon,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  repeat 
entitled  "An  Analyds  of  Urban  Highway  Pub- 
lic TransportaUon  Faculty  Needs"  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

IMTBBIIS  STAWDABOS  RBFOBT  BT  COMMTTIBB  ON 

MoTOB  Vbriclb  XiasaioNB 
A  letter  from  the  President,  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  an  Interim  standards  report  by  the 
Committee  on  Motor  Vehicle  Kmlsslons,  of 
that  Academy  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Oambrell)  : 
A  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary: 

"S.  S483 

"Tiesolutlon  ratifying  the  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  Insuring  equality  of  rights  which 
shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the 
United  States  or  by  any  State  on  accoimt  of 
sex 

"Whereas,  Equality  of  righta  imder  the  law 
ought  not  to  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the 
United  States  or  by  any  state  on  account  of 
sex;  and 

"Whereas,  Recognition  of  the  basic  equal- 
ity of  women  and  protection  of  their  basic 
rights  mtist  be  emphatically  resolved;  and 

"Whereas,  The  house  of  representatives  of 
the  United  States  and  the  United  States 
•shate,  by  the  constitutional  vote  of  two- 
thirds  ( % )  of  each  house  concurring  therem, 
<Ud  enact  diu>lng  the  sessions  of  the  nlnety- 
•scond  congress  of  the  United  States  of 
Amertca  m  1971-1973  a  proposed  amend- 
ment of  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States;  and 

"Whereas,  Said  proposed  amendment  was 
submitted  to  the  statee  for  ratification  and 
said  propoeed  amendment  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  America  Is  m 
the  foUowlng  words,  to  wit: 


"'ABTICLX  

"  "SBcnoN  1.  Equality  of  righto  iinder  the 
law  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the 
United  States  or  by  any  state  on  account  of 
sex. 

"  *Sac.  2.  The  congress  shall  have  the  power 
to  enforce,  by  appropriate  legislation,  the 
provisions  of  this  article. 

"  'Sbc.  8.  This  amendment  shaU  take  effect 
two  years  after  the  date  of  ratlflcatlon.' 

"Now,  therefore,  be  It  Resolved,  TbaX  the 
general  assembly  of  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island  and  Providence  Plantations  does 
hereby  ratify  the  above  proposed  amendment 
to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  certified  copies  of  this  xes- 
olutlon  be  immediately  transmitted  by  the 
secretary  of  state  of  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island  and  Providence  Plantations  to  the 
president  of  the  United  States,  the  president 
of  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  the 
speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives  of  the 
United  States  and  the  administrator  of  gen- 
eral services  of  the  United  States." 

A  resolution  ad<^ted  by  the  City  Council 
of  Seattle.  Wash.,  praying  for  revision  of  the 
regulations  and  guidelines  of  the  food  stamp 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  Medford  Barracks 
No.  3202,  Veterans  of  World  War  I,  Medford, 
Mass.,  supporting  the  action  of  the  President 
relating  to  the  Invasion  by  the  Army  of  North 
Vietnam;  to  the  C<Mnmlttee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 


REPORTS  OF  COBflMTTTEES 

Ttoa  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  FUIARIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  adversely,  without 
amendment: 

HJt.  7117.  A  bm  to  amend  the  Fisher- 
men's Protective  Act  of  1967  to  expedite  the 
charges  paid  by  them  for  the  releass  of  ves- 
sels and  crews  Illegally  aelsed  by  foreign 
countries,  to  strengthen  the  provlsioos 
therein  relating  to  the  collection  of  dalms 
against  such  foreign  countries  for  anuninta 
so  reimbursed  and  for  certain  other  amounta, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Etept.  No.  99-780). 

By  Mr.  ANDKBS<W,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without 
amendment: 

H.R.  9019.  A  bm  to  provide  for  the  dispo- 
sition of  funds  ^>pro|n1ated  to  pay  a  Judg- 
ment In  favor  of  the  JlcarlUa  Apache  Tribe 
In  Indian  Claims  Commission  docket  num- 
bered 29-A.  and  for  other  ptnposes  (Rept. 
No.  92-768) . 

By  Mr.  ALLOTT.  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an 
amendment: 

S.  1140.  A  bUl  to  autborlBe  the  sale  of  cer- 
tain lands  of  the  Southern  Ute  Indian  TMbe, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  92-770). 

By  Mr.  McGEE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service,  without 
amendment: 

HJt.  18763.  An  act  to  provide  equitable 
wage  adjustmenta  for  certain  prevailing 
rate  employees  of  the  Government  (Rept. 
No.  92-771). 

By  Mr.  McGEE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  with  amend- 
mente: 

S.  856.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  to  correct  certain  inequities  In 
the  crediting  of  National  Guard  technician 
service  In  connection  with  civil  service  re- 
tirement, and  for  other  purpoees  (Rept.  No. 
92-772); 

S.  3380.  A  Mil  to  permit  Immediate  re- 
tirement of  certain  Federal  employees  (Rept. 
No.  92-778):  and 

HR.  8083.  An  act  to  amend  tlUe  8,  United 
States  Code,  to  jwovlde  a  career  program  for. 


and  greater  fiexlblUty  in  management  of,  air 
trafDc  controUers,  and  tat  other  purpoees 
(Rept.  No.  92-774). 


ORDER  FOR  STAR  PRINT  OF 
S.  3537 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of 
Senators  Habt.  McOovnif.  Cramstom, 
and  myself  I  would  like  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  a  star-print  on  S. 
3537,  a  comprehensive  school  limch- 
school  breakfast  reform  bUl  v^ch  we 
recently  introduced.  Due  to  a  clerical 
mistake,  one  vital  section  was  omitted 
from  the  UU.  I  would  like  now  to  sub- 
mit the  proper  draft  of  the  bill,  to  be  re- 
placed as  S.  3537. 

Tbe  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
GsAVXL.)  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

•     INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLXmONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced,  read  the  nrst  time 
and,  by  imanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  BELIiMON: 

8. 3661.  A  bill  to  exempt  from  taxation 
certain  property  of  the  National  Society 
Colonial  Dames  XVII  Century  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colxmibla.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Colmnbla. 

By  Mr.  HATFIEIjD: 

5.3662.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Moo  Soo 
Hwang.  RefMxed  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GURNET: 

S.  3663.  A  blU  to  incorporate  World  War  I 
Overseas  Flyers,  Inc.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FANNIN: 

S.  3664.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  funds  i4>proprlated  to  pay  a  Judg- 
ment In  favor  of  the  Havasupal  Tribe  of 
Indians  In  Indian  Claims  Commission  docket 
nimibered  9,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Ixvterlor  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  8TWENS: 

S.  3565.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Flsbmnen's 
Protective  Act  of  1967  in  order  to  provide 
certain  protection  for  U.S.  fishermen  and  fish 
reeources.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

BylCr.HOUJNGS: 

S.J.  Res.  228.  A  J(^nt  resolution  to  pay 
tribute  to  law  enfcxcement  officers  of  this 
country  on  Law  Day.  May  1,  1973.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Jiidldary. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

ByMr.BELLMON: 

S.  3561.  A  bill  to  exempt  from  taxation 
certain  property  of  the  National  Society 
Colonial  Dames  XVn  Century  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  C(dumbla.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee  en  the  District  of  ColimiUa. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  to  exempt  from 
taxation  certain  property  of  the  National 
Society  Colonial  Dames  XVJI  Centuir  In 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  society  is  a  nonprofit  organization 
with  patriotic,  historic,  and  educational 
objectives.  Among  the  activities  of  the 
society  is  researching  and  marking  his- 
toric sites  over  the  country  and  aiding 
in  their  preservation.  It  fosters  reseajtdi 
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and  preservation  of  American  17th  ien- 
tury  colonial  and  genealogical  recc  rds; 
financially  aids  education  of  American 
youth;  commemorates  the  heroic  t  eeds 
of  our  ancestors,  and  maintains  a  lib  rary 
specializing  in  17th  century  Amei  .can 
colonial  data,  and  a  library  of  hera  dry. 

The  society  has  165  chapters  iii  33 
States:  Alabama,  Arkansas.  California, 
Colorado,  Cormecticut,  the  Distric;  of 
Columbia,  Florida,  Georgia,  Hawaii,  Illi- 
nois. Indiana.  Kentucky,  Louisiina, 
Maryland,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Ik  ion- 
tana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Jersey,  !few 
Mexico,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  C  hlo, 
Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  a  »uth 
Carolina,  Tennessee.  Texas,  Vlrgnla. 
Washington,  and  West  Virginia. 

The  organization  maintains  a  nati  mal 
headquarters  in  a  late  19th  century  I  rick 
mansion  at  the  comer  of  New  Hampt  hire 
Avenue  and  N  Streets  NW.,  in  Wast  ing- 
ton,  D.C.  Because  of  security  probems 
and  increasing  costs  for  maintalnin  ;  an 
old  structure,  plus  some  attractive  c  ffers 
from  developers  for  piurchase  of  the 
property,  the  society  has  considered  i  aov- 
Ing  Its  headquarters  to  a  publicly  o^  med 
historic  site  in  Virginia  or  Mary!  and. 
However,  its  members  not  only  lik(  the 
idea  of  havmg  the  national  headqua  iters 
in  the  Nation's  Capital,  but  they  also 
enjoy  coming  to  Washington  to  attend 
the  annual  conference  each  April  and 
board  of  management  meetings  in  Oc- 
tober. 

'  The  membership  also  is  proud  tha  t  for 
17  years  it  has  been  able  to  restore  and 
maintain  a  19th  century  house  and  thus 
preserve  one  of  the  few  remaining  ijuid- 
marks  of  that  era  in  the  city. 

Mr.  President,  the  president  geiieral 
of  the  National  Society  Colonial  Di,mes 
XVn  Century  is  Mrs.  Olep  Delancy  of 
Oklahoma  City.  In  behalf  of  Mrs.  Del  iney 
and  the  membership  of  this  worthj  or- 
ganization, I  submit  this  legislation  to 


grant  a  real  estate  tax  exemption  f oi 


society's  national  headquarters  prop  $rty. 


ByMr.GURNEY: 

S.  3563.  A  bill  to  incorporate  World 
War  I  Overseas  Flyers,  Inc.  Referred 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.   GURNEY.   Mr.   President, 
pleased  and  proud  today  to  introduce 
legislation  which  would  grant  e. 
charter  to  the  World  War  I 
Flyers,  one  of  our  proudest  and  mosi 
trlotic  veterans'  organizations. 

These  men  all  saw  action  over  the 
of  Europe  during  the  First  World 
They  fought  bravely  and  gallantly 
their  noble  deeds  are  known  to  all. 

Now,  they  have  Joined  together 
promote  peace  and  goodwill  among 
peoples  of  the  United  States  and  al 
nations  of  the  earth;  to  preserve 
memories  and  incidents  of  the  air 
of  the  great  war  1917-18;  to  cemen 
ties  of  love  and  comradeship  bom 
service." 

These  are  indeed  noble  aims,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. They  remember  what  they  die 
why  they  fought,  witli  serious  pride 
now  they  seek  to  preserve  the  friendship 
made  and  the  warm  spirit  of  camara  lerie 
fostered  by  those  brave  days.  More 
portant,  they  hope  to  be  able  to 
bring  about  peace  in  our  troubled  ^rld 
which  is  the  noblest  aim  of  all. 
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Mr.  President,  I  feel  a  special  bond  of 
affection  for  these  fine  gentlemen,  be- 
cause my  great  and  good  friend  and  our 
late  colleague,  Spessard  L.  Holland,  was 
a  member  of  this  proud  fraternity,  hav- 
ing served  as  a  member  of  the  24  th  Aero 
Squadron.  I  feel  it  would  be  a  fitting  trib- 
ute to  Spessard  Holland's  memory,  and 
to  all  his  brave  comrades  if  we  grant  the 
World  War  I  Overseas  Flyers  a  Federal 
charter. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  at  this  time  to 
have  the  text  of  the  bill  printed  following 
these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro.  as 
follows: 

S.  3563 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conffress  assembled.  TbAt 
Lawrence  C.  Ames  of  0«Uand,  CalUomi*; 
Lucas  V.  Beau,  of  Washington,  District  of 
Ck>lumbla;  Louis  L.  Carruthers  of  Memphis, 
Tennessee;  John  M.  Davles  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia;  Howard  Eales  of  Wash- 
ington, District  of  Columbia;  Harold  L. 
0«orge  of  Los  Angeles,  California;  Perclval 
a.  Hart,  of  Beverly  Hills,  California;  Charles 
W.  Kerwood  of  Washington,  District  of 
Columbia;  Reed  O.  Landls  of  the  State  of 
Arkansas;  John  A.  Logan  of  Washington, 
District  of  Columbia;  John  P.  Morris  of 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia;  Martin 
F.  Scanlon  of  Washington,  District  of 
Columbia;  Carl  Spaatz  of  the  State  of  Mary- 
land; Leigh  Wade  of  Washington,  District  of 
Columbia;  and  Ira  Milton  Jones  of  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  and  their  successors,  are  hereby 
created  and  declared  to  be  a  body  corporate 
by  the  name  of  "World  War  I  Overseas 
nyers.  Incorporated"  (hereinafter  in  this 
Act  referred  to  as  the  "corporation"),  and 
by  such  name  shall  be  known  and  have 
perpetual  succession.  Such  corporation  shall 
have  the  powers  and  be  subject  to  the 
limitations  and  restrictions  contained  In  this 
Act. 

COMPLJETION     or     OSOANTZATION 

Sbc.  3.  A  majority  of  the  persons  named  In 
the  first  section  of  this  Act  are  authorized  to 
complete  the  organisation  of  the  corporation 
by  the  selection  of  officers  and  employees,  the 
adoption  of  bylaws,  and  the  doing  of  such 
other  acts  as  may  be  necessary  to  complete 
the  organization  of  the  corporation. 

OajECTS   AND   PX7RPOBX8   OF  COBPORATION 

Sec.  3.  The  objects  and  purposes  of  the  cor- 
poration shall  be: 

( 1 )  To  promote  peace  and  good  will  among 
the  peoples  of  the  United  States  and  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth; 

(2)  To  preserve  the  memories  and  inci- 
dents of  the  Air  Service  of  the  Oreat  War 
1S17-1918: 

(3)  To  cement  the  ties  of  love  and  com- 
radeship bom  of  service;  and 

(4)  To  consecrate  the  efforts  of  Its  mem- 
bers to  mutual  helpfulness  and  service  to 
their  country. 

coapoKATS  powims 
Sk;.  4.  The  corporation  shall  have  power — 
( 1 )  to  sue  and  be  sued,  complain,  and  de- 
fend in  any  oo\ut  of  competent  Jurisdiction; 
(3)  to  adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  corporate 
seal; 

(3)  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  officers  and  employees  as  Its  business 
may  require  and  define  their  authority  and 
duties; 

(4)  to  adopt  and  amend  bylaws,  not  Incon- 
sistent with  this  Act  or  any  other  law  of  the 
United  States  or  any  State  In  which  it  la  to 
operate,  for  the  management  of  Its  property 
and  the  regulation  of  its  affairs; 

(5)  to  make  and  carry  out  contracts; 

(8)  to  receive  contributions  or  grants  of 


money  or  property  to  be   devoted   to  the 
carrying  out  of  its  purposes; 

(7)  to  acquire  by  purchase,  lease,  or  othw- 
wlse,  such  real  or  personal  property,  or  any 
interest  therein,  wherever  situated,  necessary 
or  appropriate  for  carrying  out  its  objects 
and  purposes  and  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  law  of  the  State  In  which  such  property  Is 
situated  (A)  governing  the  amount  or  kind 
of  real  or  personal  property  which  similar 
corporations  chartered  and  operated  In  such 
State  may  hold,  or  (B)  otherwise  limiting  or 
controlling  the  ownership  of  real  or  personal 
property  by  such  corporations; 

(8)  to  transfer,  encumber,  and  convey  real 
or  personal  property;  and 

(9)  to  do  everything  and  anything  reason- 
ably necessary,  proper,  suitable,  convenient, 
or  incidental  to  the  aforesaid  purposes  or 
which  may  properly  be  done  in  furtherance 
thereof. 

PUNCIPAL  omcs;  scops  or  Acnvrnxs; 
DurnucT  or  Columbia  agxnt 

Sac.  5.  (a)  The  principal  office  of  the  cor- 
poration shaU  be  located  In  Milwaukee,  Wis- 
consin, or  In  such  other  place  as  may  later  be 
determined  by  the  board  of  directors,  but  the 
activities  of  the  corporation  shall  not  be  con- 
fined to  that  place,  but  may  be  conduoted 
throughout  the  various  States,  territories, 
and  possessions  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  corporation  shall  maintain  at  all 
times  In  the  District  of  Columbia  a  desig- 
nated agent  authorized  to  accept  service  of 
process  for  the  corporation.  Service  upon,  or 
notice  maUed  to  the  business  address  of,  such 
agent,  shall  be  deemed  notice  to  or  service 
upon  the  corporation. 


Sec.  6.  Eligibility  for  membership  In  the 
corporation  and  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
members  shall,  except  as  provided  in  this  Act, 
be  as  set  forth  in  the  bylaws  of  the  corpora- 
tion. 

BOARD  or  DDtBCTOKs;  coKPosmoir : 

KXSPONSIBIUnXS 

Sbc.  7.  (a)  Upon  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  membership  of  the  initial  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  corporation  shall  consist  of  the 
persons  named  in  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Initial  board  of  directors  shaU  hold 
office  until  the  first-election  of  a  board  of  di- 
rectors. The  number,  manner  of  selection  (in- 
cluding filling  of  vacancies),  term  of  office, 
and  powers  and  duties  of  the  directors  shall 
be  set  forth  in  the  bylaws  of  the  corporation. 
The  bylaws  shall  also  provide  for  the  selection 
of  a  chairman  and  his  term  of  office. 

(c)  The  bocu^  of  directors  shall  be  the 
governing  board  of  the  corporation,  and  a 
quorum  thereof  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
general  policies  and  program  of  the  corpora- 
tion and  for  the  control  of  all  funds  of  the 
corporation.  The  board  of  directors  may  i^- 
polnt  committees  to  exercise  such  powers  as 
may  be  prescribed  In  the  bylaws  or  by  resolu- 
tion of  the  board  of  directors. 

OPPICEBS;    EIXCTION   OP   OPTICBW 

Sec.  8.  The  officers  of  the  corporation  shall 
be  those  provided  in  the  bylaws.  Such  ofllceis 
shall  be  elected  in  such  manner,  for  such 
terms,  and  with  such  duties,  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed in  the  byUws  of  the  corporation. 
USB  or  income;  loans  to  omcxas,  Dnxcroaa, 

OK    BMFLOTEES 


Sec.  9.  (a)  No  part  of  the  income  or  assets 
of  the  corporation  sbaU  Inure  to  a  member, 
officer,  or  director  or  be  distributable  to  any 
such  person  during  the  life  of  the  corpora- 
tion or  upon  Its  dissolution  or  fllnal  liquida- 
tion. Nothing  in  this  subsection,  however. 
ShaU  be  construed  to  prevent  the  payment  of 
reasonable  compensation  to  officers  of  the 
oorporstlon  or  reimbursement  for  actual  nec- 
essary expenses  In  amounts  approved  by  the 
corporation's  board  of  directors. 

(b)  The  corporation  shall  not  make  loans 
to  Its  members,  officers,  dlrect(»B.  or  em- 
ployees. Any  director  who  votes  for  or  assenU 
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to  the  making  of  such  a  loan  and  any  offleer 
who  participates  In  the  'n**^  o',/;jfi»  * 
toan,  ShaU  be  JolnUy  and  severaUy  lUble  to 
the  corporation  for  the  amount  of  such  a 
loan  untU  the  repayment  thereof. 

NONFOLrnCAL    NATUaX    or    COEPOmATlON 

Sec  10.  Tha  corporation  and  Its  officers 
and  directors  as  such  shall  not  contribute 
to  support,  or  otherwise  participate  m  any 
p<Altlcal  activity  or  In  any  manner  atten^t 
to  influence  legislation. 
OABHJrT  roB  ACTS  or  omcBBS  and  aobnts 

Sec  11.  The  corporation  shall  be  liable  for 
the  acU  of  Its  officers  and  agents  when  act- 
ing within  the  scope  of  their  authority. 
noHiBrnoN  against  isspancb  or  stock  o« 

PAYMENT  or   DIvmXNDS 

Sbc.  13.  The  corporation  shaU  have  no  power 
to  laaue  any  aharea  of  stock  nor  to  declare 
or  pay  any  dividends. 

BOOKS  AND  BXCOtDS;    IKSPBCnOH 

Sec.  18.  The  corporation  shall  keep  correct 
and  complete  books  and  records  of  account 
and  shall  keep  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of 
Its  members,  board  of  directors,  and  com- 
mittees havUig  authority  under  the  board 
of  directors,  and  it  shall  also  keep  at  Its 
principal  office  a  record  of  the  names  and 
addresses  of  its  members  entitled  to  vote. 
AU  books  and  records  of  the  corporation  may 
be  inflected  by  any  member  entitled  to  vote, 
or  his  agent  or  attorney,  for  any  proper  pur- 
pose, at  any  reasonable  time. 

AUDIT    or    riNANCIAL    TBANSACTIONB 

Sec  14.  The  provisions  of  sections  3  and  8 
of  the  Act  of  August  30.  1964  (36  U.8.C.  1103, 
1103),  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  audit 
of  accounts  of  private  corporations  estab- 
lished under  Federal  law"  shall  apply  with 
req)ect  to  the  corporation. 

USB  or  ASSETS  ON  DISSOLUTION  OB  LIQUIDATION 

Sec.  15.  Upon  dissolution  or  final  liquida- 
tion of  the  corporation,  after  discharge  or 
satisfaction  of  all  outstanding  obligations 
and  llabllitlee,  the  remaining  asseU  of  the 
corporation  may  be  distributed  In  accord- 
ance with  the  determination  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  corporation  and  in  com- 
pliance with  this  Act,  the  bylaws  of  the  cor- 
poration, and  all  other  Federal  and  State 
laws  applicable  thereto. 

BXCLUSIVB    BIOHT    TO    NAME,    XMBLXM8,    SEALS, 
AND  BADGES 

Sec.  18.  The  corporation  shall  have  the 
sole  and  exclusive  right  to  viae  the  name 
"World  War  I  Overseas  Flyers,  Incorporated". 
The  corporation  shall  also  have  the  exclu- 
sive and  sole  right  to  use.  or  to  allow  or 
refuse  the  use  of,  such  emblems,  seals,  and 
badges  as  have  heretofore  been  used  by 
the  World  War  I  Overseas  Flyers,  Incor- 
porated (a  corporation  Incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin) ,  In  carry- 
ing out  Its  program  and  the  right  to  which 
may  be  transferred  to  the  corporation.  Noth- 
ing In  this  section  shall  be  construed  to 
Interfere  or  conlUct  with  established  or 
vested  rights. 

TBANsrBB  or  assets 

Sec.  17.  The  corporation  may  acquire  the 
assets  of  the  World  War  I  Overseas  Flyers. 
Incorporated,  chartered  In  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin, upon  discharge  of  all  of  the  liability 
of  such  corporation  and  ui>on  complying 
with  all  laws  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  ap- 
plicable thereto. 

BBBEBVATION    Or    BXOBT   TO    AMXMD    OB    REPEAL 
CHABTBB 

Sac.  18.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  re- 
peal  this  Act  Is  expressly  reserved. 

By  Mr.  STEVENS: 
S.  3565.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fisher- 
men's Protective  Act  of  1967  In  order 
to  provide  certain  protection  for  VS. 


fishermen  and  fJsh  resources.  Referred 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President/on  June 
29  of  last  year,  I  Introduced  S.  2191. 
This  bill  was  amended  by  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  after  hearings  on 
the  subject  and  was  passed  out  in  a 
form  identical  to  H.R.  3304.  On  Decem- 
ber 23  of  last  year  President  Nix<m  ap- 
proved the  bill,  which  is  now  Public 
Law  92-219  (85  Stat.  786).  The  act  as 
passed  differs  to  a  certain  extent  from 
S  2191  as  I  Introduced  it.  For  examifle, 
S.  2191  required  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  make  certification  directly  to 
the    Secretary    of    the    Treas^    who 
would  then  be  required  to  prohibit  the 
importation  without  granting  the  Pres- 
ident discretion  to  act  as  he  saw  fit. 
Upon   subsequent   examination   of   the 
subject,  the  committees,  both  House  and 
Senate,  in  their  collective  wisdom  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  indeed 
be  best  for  the  President  to  have  the 
discretion  to  make  the  final  decision  in 
this  Important  matter.  As  the  hearings 
and  deliberations  on  these  bills  pro- 
gressed, I.  too,  was  persuaded  that  the 
President  of   the  United  States  must 
have  the  discretion  to  act  wisely  as  he 
sees  fit 


However,  there  was  another  substan- 
tial difference  between  S.  2191  and  HJl. 
3304.  S.  2191  expanded  the  acts  con- 
stituting grounds  for  certification  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  Include,  first, 
conducting  fishing  operations  In  the 
territorial  waters  or  the  contiguous 
fisheries  aone  of  the  United  States;  sec- 
ond, destroying  equipment  owned  by 
\JB.  fishermen;  or  third,  engaging  in 
any  other  activity  which  endangers  U.S. 
fish  resources.  These  three  grounds  are, 
of  covrse,  in  addition  to  the  present  ba- 
sis for  such  a  certification— conducting 
fishing  operations  ha  a  manner  or  under 
circumstances  which  diminish  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  an  international  fishery 
conservation  program. 

Because  HJfl.  3304  was  of  such  impor- 
tance that  action  was  Immediately  re- 
quired, it  was  deemed  best,  and  I  did  not 
protest,  to  provide  immediate  sanctions 
for  foreign  nationals  violating  interna- 
tional fishery  conservation  programs.  I, 
therefore,  did  not  at  that  time  press  for 
the  Inclusion  of  the  additional  three 
grounds  for  certification  and  possible  im- 
portation prohibition.  Because  H H.  3304 
is  now  public  law  and  we  have  imple- 
mented a  program  to  deal  with  those 
coimtries  which  callously  disregard  in- 
ternational fish  conservation  programs. 
I  should  like  to  reintroduce  the  essence 
of  these  additional  grounds  for  prohibi- 
tion as  contained  in  S.  2191. 1  am  doing 
so  in  order  that  Congress  may  consider 
the  necessity  of  inclusion  of  these  addi- 
tional grounds  for  certification  and  pro- 
hibition. 

In  recent  months  I  have  on  many  dif- 
ferent occasions  indicated  the  need  for 
such  legislation  and  have  introduced  nu- 
merous biUs  on  the  subject.  I  have  also 
inserted  many  statements  in  the  Cow- 
GssssioNAL  Record  in  an  attempt  to  rec- 
tify tWs  deplorable  situation.  For  ex- 
ample, on  March  6  of  this  year.  I  Intro- 
duced S.  3299,  a  bill  requiring  the  for- 
feiting of  the  monetary  value  of  all  fish 
aboard  any  vessel  caught  fishing  in  the 


contiguous  zone.  At  that  time  in  my  In- 
troductory statement  I  gave  a  brief  in- 
dication of  the  seriousness  of  the  prob- 
lem. 

On  pages  53303  and  53304  of  the  March 
6  CoKORxssiONAL  RECORD.  I  inserted  sev- 
eral letters  from  UB.  attorneys  across 
the  country,  hidlcating  the  value  of  the 
fish  and  the  number  of  vessels  seized  dur- 
ing the  last  5  years  in  our  territorial 
waters.  Since  March  6, 1  have  received  a 
report.  Foreign  Pishing  Activities— B»- 
ing  Sea  and  Gulf  of  Alaska^— 1970.  pub- 
lished by  the  Enforcement  and  Surveil- 
lance EMvislon  of  the  National  Marine 
Fisheries  Service,  Alaska  region,  and 
printed  in  Jimeau.  Alaska,  in  November 
1971.  I  BhftH  refer  to  a  number  of  the 
tables  contained  therein,  which  are  of 
particular  Importance,  and  I  should  like 
to  expend  these  as  exhibits. 

Exhibit  1— taUe  8— deplete  the  un- 
authorized entries  of  foreign  vessels  Into 
U.S.  territorial  waters  off  Alaska  in  1970. 
Exhibit  2,  taUe  9.  d^icts  foreign  veasels 
within  the  VJB.  contiguous  fishery  aone— 
the  9-raile-wlde  strip  of  water  imme- 
diately beyond  our  3-mlle  territorial 
sear-off  Alaska  in  1970.  Exhibit  3  is  the 
list  I  inserted  in  the  Cokcressiokal 
Record  along  with  S.  3299  on  March  6 
oiumerating  the  vessels  seized  diuing  the 
last  5  years  for  violation  of  American 
territorial  waters  off  all  US.  coasts. 

Mr.  President,  I  beUeve  these  three 
charts  will  graphically  depict  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  present  situation. 

The  difBcultles  encoimtered  by  fish- 
ermen whoee  gear  has  been  totaUy  de- 
stroyed by  foreign  nationals  is  also  weU 
documented.  Only  last  year  two  of 
Alaska's  most  valuable  and  modem  fish- 
ing vessels  were  completely  stripped  of 
their  gear  by  Soviet  trawlers  off  the 
Alaska  coastUne.  These  vessels,  the 
vmna  King  and  Vikino  Queen,  and  an- 
other veasel.  the  MV  Endeavor,  were  tHe 
subjects  of  considerable  Soviet  harass- 
ment prior  to  their  disablement.  I  am 
attaching  as  exhibit  4  several  of  the  let- 
ters I  received  from  the  owners  and  from 
the  Departmente  of  State,  Commerce 
and  Transportation  on  the  subject. 
These  letters  graphically  illustrate  not 
only  the  occurroices  in  the  Bering  Sea 
on  March  3,  1971,  and  the  extent  of  U»e 
damage  suffered  by  all  three  vesseto.  but 
more  Importantiy.  the  total  InatoiUty  of 
the  United  States  to  deal  with  the  Soviet 

As  the  attached  correspondence  indi- 
cates, the  United  States  was  aWe  to 
exert  no  legal  compulsion  on  the  offend- 
ers because  the  Incident  occurred  in  a 
fish  sanctuary  in  international  waters 
and  because  oiu-  present  laws  permit  no 
miUateral  recourse.  The  loss  of  this  gear 
required  both  vessels  to  travel  to  Seattie 
to  be  reoutfitted.  Such  repairs  could 
only  be  effected  after  a  long  delay. 
Needless  to  say,  the  financial  loss 
f  dl  not  only  on  the  vessel  owners  them- 
selves, but  also  upon  their  fishermen 
employees  and  on  those  who  were  de- 
pending upon  processing  and  transpor- 
tation of  the  cateh  for  a  substantial 
portion  of  their  yearly  Income.  Fortu- 
nately, the  Soviet  Union  has  recently 
agreed  to  negotiate  concerning  reim- 
bursement of  the  vessel  owners.  How- 
ever, any  reimbursement  at  all  is  ex- 
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tremely  problematical  and  dl8ta4t.  I 
commend  the  Soviet  Union  for  iielr 
negotiation  offer  and  urge  that  they 
malce  speedy  recompense.  However,  :  be- 
lieve the  whole  incident  strongly  dei  lon- 
strates  the  need  for  strict  laws  to  pre- 
vent the  recurrence  of  just  such  ansnci- 
dent  again  in  the  future. 

Last  October  I  received  a  letter  rom 
Mr.  Ed  Puglvog,  a  trawler  captain  rom 
Petersburg.  Alaska.  This  letter  Is  o  le  of 
the  most  amazing  I  have  ever  reo  dved 
in  my  entire  public  career.  It  Indl  »tes 
in  detail  with  attached  charts  an  a  aaz- 
ing  destruction  of  gear  that  he  pei  son- 
ally  experienced  at  the  hands  of  lus- 
sian  trawlers.  He  even  enclosed  a  ;  liece 
of  Russian  trawl  web  which  one  oJ  his 
bottom  halibut  hooks  brought  up  fiear 
the  scene  of  his  gear  destruction.  frh<« 
web  clearly  indicates  that  not  only  was 
the  Russian  fleet  destroying  Amei  can 
Ashing  gear  in  the  area,  but  that  it  was 
also  trawling  for  haJlbut  and  other  bot- 
tom fish  in  violation  of  good  flsh  xm- 
servatlon  practices. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  no  way  1 1  re- 
produce the  net  Itself,  the  most  gn  >hic 
piece  of  evidence,  in  the  Concrissi  wal 
RicoRD.  However,  it  along  with  the  <  rig- 
hial  letter.  Is  available  in  my  office  Wes 
for  any  of  my  colleagues  or  their  siaffs 
who  might  wish  to  view  them.  I  havdat 
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tached  a  copy  of  Captain  Puglvog's 
ter  as  exhibit  5. 

Unfortunately,  these  two  cases  . 
not  the  only  examples  of  destructioi  ^. 
American  flshlng  gear  by  foreign  flc  ets. 
To  indicate  the  extent  of  the  probl  ;m 
I  have  attached  table  13  which  India  tea 
the  total  damage  to  U.8.  fishing  geai  bj 
foreign  fishing  vessels  off  Alaska  in  1  >70 
This  I  have  identified  as  exhibit  6. 

Needless  to  say,  other  types  of  lll<  gal 
fishing  activity  also  present  serious  pi  ob- 
lems  and  should  serve  as  grounds  for  i  os- 
sible  prohibition.  Such  activities  Incl  ide 
harassment  of  American  fishermen  i  nd 
Illegal  and  unsportsman-llke  fishing  ic- 
tlvltles  wherever  they  occur  and  wh  ch 


TABLE  «.- 


Data 


EXHIBIT  1 
l*IAUTHORIZEO  ENTRIES  OF  FOREIGN  VESSELS  INTO  U.S.  TERRITORIAL  WATERS,  1970 


Nationality 


Vasaal 


Apr.  13 
Apr.  13 

May  3.. 
JmmS. 
July  22. 

Aug.  6.. 
AUI.2S. 


TKl-MS. 


and 


JapanaM Carfo  Yoho  Maru 

So**' Tankar  Moiyr  and  tRTM  frautr 

trawlars  84S4,  A>  loftnsltchjk 
8442,  OI«nyok,Aiparatchili 
Ossorka  and  Va  abalik  and 

.       ..  RT  trawltr  Adlai 

""•dian Longlinan  Diana  I 

Tradawind  3 

Soutli  Noraan Trawlan  Ta«  YanglNo.  203  and 

Taa  Yani  No.  21^. 

Japanan Starn  trawlor  Zuiy( 

and  ratfar  Elko ' 

StarntrawlarSayo. 
Shoyo)  Maru  am 
,  (posaiMy  Banshi ) 

J«P»"M« UnidantiliwI  trawllt 

JapanaM Starn  trawlar  Zulyd  Maru  and 

cario  Hoyo  Maru 


may  or  may  not  be  specifically  prohib- 
ited or  destructive  of  flshlng  equipment. 
Other  activities  would  Include  the  viola- 
tion of  foreign  flsh-licenslng  laws  result- 
ing In  the  depletion  of  UJ3.  flah  re- 
sources. 

Mr.  President,  these  serious  problems 
will  not  s(dve  themselves.  Although  for 
many  years  we  have  been  party  to  nu- 
merous flsh  conservation  conventions, 
most  such  treaties  require  enforcement 
by  the  violator's  home  country.  Such  na- 
tions have  usually  been  notoriously  lax 
in  prosecuting  their  own  citizens.  As 
tables  10  and  11  indicate,  these  treaties 
have  totally  failed  to  achieve  their  pur- 
pose. These  tables  are  attached  as  ex- 
hibits 7  and  8  respectively. 

There  are,  however,  several  means  by 
which  we  can  protect  our  own  flsh  re- 
sources. The  first  is  by  the  enactment  of 
tougher  treatiea— treaties  giving  coastal 
nations  control  over  their  own  fish  re- 
sources and  providing  enforcement  au- 
thority In  the  coastal  state  wherein  the 
violation  occurred  rather  than  in  the  vi- 
olator's home  country.  I  am  now  press- 
ing for  just  such  action  by  the  US.  dele- 
gation to  the  Law  of  the  Seas  Confer- 
ence. 

The  second  step  we  must  take  Is  to  in- 
crease om-  surveillance  and  protective 
activities  off  our  coast. 

I  am  informed  that  there  are  present- 
ly over  300  foreign  vessels  fishing  off 
Alaskan  waters  alone.  To  patrol  the 
Bering  Sea,  an  area  of  873,000  square 
miles,  the  Coast  Ouard  has  allocated  but 
a  single  vessel,  the  U.SJ8.  Mellon.  In  that 
area  alone  are  over  120  Russian  and  140 
Japfuiese  flshlng  vessels.  South  of  the 
Aleutians  the  Coast  Ouard  has  allocated 
but  one  additional  vessel  to  patrol  an 
area  from  the  Alaska  Peninsula  to  the 
southern  tip  of  the  Alaskan  southeastern 
panhandle.  These  two  vessels  patrol  an 
area  with  a  coastline  greater  than  that 
of  the  entire  contiguous  United  States 
and  have  jurisdiction  over  flsh  resources 
at  least  equal  to  those  in  the  remaining 


49  States  combined.  Tables  5  and  8.  at- 
tached as  ezhlbita  9  and  10,  depict  re- 
s^tlvely  the  summaries  of  U.S.  Coast 
Ouard  vessel  fisheries  patrols  off  Alaska 
in  1970  and  n.S.  aerial  fisheries  patrols 
off  Alaska  for  the  same  year.  These  tables 
similarly  Indicate  the  need  for  additional 
patrol  and  survlllance  commitments  to 
protect  Alaskan  flsheriea. 

A  third  soluti(»i  is  the  one  to  which  this 
bill  Is  addressed— the  stiffening  of  pen- 
alties for  those  nations  committing  Illegal 
fishing  practices. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  this  bill  Is  of 
the  utmost  Importance  and  request  that 
my  colleagues  review  my  statement  care- 
fuUy  as  well  as  the  exhibits  attached  to 
It.  I  request  imanlmous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  blU  be  printed  In  Its  entirety 
in  the  CoNGRKssioNAL  Record  at  this 
point  and  followed  by  the  several  ex- 
hibits. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biU  and 
exhibits  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  RccoRD,  as  follows: 

S.  3566 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepresentaUves    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in   Congress   assembled.  That  the 
flrst  sentence  of  section  8  (a)  of  the  Plaher- 
man's  Protecttve  Act  of  I9«7.  as  amended  by 
Public  Law  »a-2l0.  u  amended  to  read  as 
foUows:  "When  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
determines  that  nationals  of  a  foreign  coun- 
try are,  directly  or  Indirectly.  ( l )  conducting 
flshlng  operations  In  a  manner  or  under  cir- 
cumstances which  diminish  the  effectiveness 
of  an  International  fishery  conservation  pro- 
gram.    (3)     conducting    fishing    operations 
which  are  pnAiblted  In  the  Act  entitled  'An 
Act   to   prohibit   flshlng   In   the   territorial 
waters  of  the  United  States  and  in  cerUln 
other  areas  by  vessels  other  than  vessels  of 
the  Untied  States  and  by  persons  In  charge 
of  such  vessels.'  approved  May  20.  1964  (16 
VS.C.  1081  et  seq.):   (S)   destroying  equip- 
ment owned  by  United  States  fishermen;  or 
(4)    engaging  In  any  other  activity  which 
endangers  United  States  fish  resources,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  certify  such  fact 
to  the  President." 


Locatios 


Rsmarks 


1.7  miles  off  SI.  Gaoria  Island 
56-34N  169-2SW. 

O.t  miles  off  Marmot  Island 
58-17N  151-50W. 


1.8  ffltlas  off  Barran  Island 

54-43N  131-22W. 
1.7  fflilts  off  Club  Racks 

54-47N  131-20W. 
0.4  milas  off  Tanan  Islaml  hi 

Tanaia  Bay  SM3.5N  I77-S9W. 


Maru  No.  3 
•  aru. 

(  Mssibly 
raafar  Bansun 
Maru. 


IH  miles  off  Spray  Cap*. 
Unalaska  Island  S3-»N 

2H  miles  off  Spray  Cape,  Unalaska 
Island  S3-3SN  {67-07W. 

2H  miles  off  Puffin  Bay,  Baranof 

Island. 
2  miles  off  Skan  Bay,  Unalaska 

Island  S3-41N  167-OB.5W. 


*^,**' '^'*!!ii»''"»'J  *'"'  ""fS  aaent  siihted  subject  vessel  driftina  in  position  skowa 
Instructed  vessel  by  messaie  l\ock  fi>  depart  and  observed  her  lea'vi^i  terhtoriai 

'^^}S"i'iJ^7'*1  r  ^  subject  vessels  luelina  in  position  sitown.  Other  Coast 
?*??  »"'"''  »•«*  C"t1ers  dispatched.  Trawlers  (fcoarted  U.S.  waters  byTrriwIol 
1st  Cutter.  Master  of  tanker  arrested  and  fined  $1,S00  for  oil  pollution  violation. 

NMFTl!inrS^iL?^«'.te  ^.  '^'^  Hf**^  complied.  Cutter  with 
MiS?^      "?»'*'?.•'  "^  <««»<»"»H>n  of  VMlation  assumed  by  State  of  Alaska 

''"GSrd3?w'isjM;g5S.'sa^ 

„  uM;;5ra???T2«Wnd*ta&o*iis  -«'-»«*-'-  -'«•  •« 


"f  JI2S5i2^  "^^  *^**^  •^  •^"« '"  •^  »^"-  Coast  Guard  aircraft 
.  '"«wjtated  and  could  locate  ao  vasnl*  in  aree. 

c.«,H  (PJjJi  ^'^SSV^  ^*i**^  tranashippint  in  position  siiown.  Coast 
SSiif  5?'  '•.'"•iSi"  "V^f**  •J*'  •^"«'  "*<«»  iwmUVndwrwl  near  same 
position  2.3  miles  offsliore.  Vessels  ordered  to  leave  territorial  waters  and  complied. 
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EXHIBIT  2 
■FOREIGN  VESSELS  WITHIN  U.S.  CONTIGUOUS  FISHERY  ZONE  OR  OPERATING  IN  VIOUTION  OF  IMPLEMENTING  AGREEMENTS.  1970 


Date 


Nafienality 


Vessel 


Location 


Remarks 


June  IS. 
June  16. 
June  27. 

June  28. 
Aug.  18. 

Aut20. 

Sept.  27 

Nov  22. 
Decs.. 


Japanese. 
Japanese. 
Japanese. 

Japanese. 
Japanese. 

Japanese. 

Japanese 

Soviet... 
Japanese 


Stern  trawler  Akebono  Maru  No.  10  miles  off  Cape  Cross  S7-S0N 
11.  136-51W. 

Stem  trawler  Akebono  Maru  No.  11.6  miles  off  Yakobi  Island  se- 
ll Shinnichi  Maru  No.  31.  S7N  136-55W. 

Stem  trawler  Akebono  Maru  No.  9.3  miles  off  Yakobi  Island  57- 
11.  48.5N  136-47W. 

Unidentilied  trawler 8  miles  off  Hopn  IsUnd 

Longliner  Kaki  Maru  No.  18 9.8  miles  off  Middleton  Island 

59-18.SN  146-05W. 

Longliner  Kiyo  Maru  No.  51 9.7  miles  off  Cape  Edgecombe 

56~57n  13w-t)6W. 

Stem  trawler  Kyoyo  Mara 10.2  miles  off  Atka  IsUnd 

51-SON  174-13W. 

Unidentified  trawler 3.5  miles  off  Unlmak  Island 

54-36N  163-07W. 

Stern  travrler  Zuiyo  Maru  and  3.5  miles  off  Unimak  Island.... 

cargo  Banshu  Maru  No.  2. 


U  S  fishing  vessel  reported  subject  vessel  fishing  in  position  siiowR.  Ceest  Guard 
aircraft  dispatched  and  sighted  subject  vessel  outside  contiguous  fisliery  rone. 

ADF  1  G  test  fishing  vessel  sighted  subject  vessels  fishing  in  position  shown.  No 
unit  available  for  investiiation.  ,      ..  ......  ^..  ^   o,. 

Coast  Guard  aircraft  sitfited  subject  vessel  and  maintained  hot  pursuit  for  9M 
hours  until  Coast  Guard  Cutter  overtook  and  seized  tha  vessel.  Master  fined  {10,000 
and  settlement  of  $20,000  was  reached  In  lieu  of  a  civil  suit  against  the  vess^. 

U  S  fishing  vessel  retorted  an  unidentified  trawler  fishin|  in  position  shown.  OcUy 

between  sighting  and  receipt  of  report  preduded  investiption. 
Coast  Guard  Cutter  with  NMFS  agent  sighted  subiect  vessel  fishing  in  position  shown 
Vessel  seized.  Master  lioed  $10,000  and  settlement  ol  $25,000  reached  in  lieu  of 

Coast  Guard  aircraft  sighted  subject  vessel  fishing  in  position  shown.  Rotating  Coast 
Guard  aircraft  maintained  "hot  pursuit"  for  16  hours  until  Coast  Guard  Cutter 
overtook  and  seized  the  vessel.  Master  fined  $10,000  and  sentenced  to  1  year 
imprisonment  (suspended)  and  setttement  of  $34,950  reached  in  lieu  of  avil  suit 

Coast'Guard  Cutter  sighted  subject  vessel  fishing  In  position  shown  and  maintuaed 
"hot  purault"  tor  18  hours  until  vessel  stopped  and  was  seized.  Master  fined 
$10,000  and  sentenced  to  1  year  Imprisonment  (suspended)  and  setaemem  et 
$39J625  reached  In  lieu  of  civil  suit  against  vpsol,  r— .  r  ..,h 

U  S  fShIng  vessel  reported  subject  vessel  fishing  in  posihon  shown.  CoiaX  Guard 
aircraft  with  NMFS  agent  diapatehed  to  investigate  found  9  Swiet  ships  in  the 
nearby  Sanak  Island  loading  zone  but  none  In  positioo  of  reported  violation. 

Coast  Guard  Cutter  with  NMR  agent  sighted  subject  vessels  trai^ipping  i»P<K'- 
tion  shown,  an  area  not  authorized  by  the  United  States-Japan  CFZ  AtreemeBt.  In 
accordance  with  existing  Instructions  the  vessels  were  boarded  and  ordered  to 
depart  and  they  complied. 


EXHIBIT  3 


Dale 


Name  of 
vessel 


Territory 
seizure 
Nationality    made 


Monetary  Violation 
penatties   in= 


Mar.  2, 1967 SRTM  8-413 

Mar.  22, 1967 SRTM  8-457 

July  16, 1967 Tenyo  Maru  No.  3. 


Aug.  3, 1967 SRTM  8-457.. 

June  3, 1969. ZanpoMaru... 

Do KoeiMaru 

SepL22,1969 MatsuelMaru. 

May  3, 1970 2  tang-liners.. 


U.S.S.R... 

...do 

Japan 


Alaska $5,000   Territorial 


.do. 
.do.. 


U.S.S.R 

Japan 


June  27, 1970 Akebono  Maru... 

July  2, 1970 Conrad 

Aug.  18,1970 Kaki  Maru 


10,000 
5,000 


.do 20,000 

.do 5,500 

.do 3,500 

■"do         do 10,000 

Canada do 5,000 

Japan do 30,000 

West             Massachu-  20, 000 

Germany,      setts. 

Japan. Alaska 35,000 


CFZ. 
Territorial 

sea. 
CFZ. 
CFZ. 
CFZ. 
CFZ. 
Territorial 

sea. 
CFZ. 
CFZ. 

CFZ. 


Date 


Name  of 
vessel 


Nationality 


Territory 

seizure 

made 


Monetary   Violation 
penalties    in^ 


Aug.  20, 1970.. 
Sept.  \i,  1970. 


Kiyo  Maru  No.  18 do.... 

Clipper  II Canada. 


.do., 
.do. 


Sept.  27,1970 KvovoMaru J,«P*?v- 

Feb  10  1971 SftTM  8484 U.S.S.R. 

Lambda  54 

Feb.24,1971 Lambda  102 Cuba.... 

Lambda  91 

SonderoZS 

July-August  1971 3trawlen Canada.. 

July  9, 1971 All  Star ..-f'^„- 

Aug.18,1971 Vodoiaz U.S.S.R.. 

Nov.6,1971 RynshoMani  Japan... 

No.  5. 


.do. 
.do. 


$45,000 

5,000 

50,000 
50,000 


CFZ. 
TerritDnal 

sea. 
CFZ. 
CFZ. 


Ftarida 25,000   CFZ. 


Washington. 

Alaska 

do 

do 


1,500 

3,800 

50,000 

115,000 


Territorial 
sea. 

Do. 
CFZ. 
CFZ. 


(ExHiBrr  4) 
PEmsBxnu:  FisHEaixs.  Inc., 
Petersburg,  Alaska.  March  4, 1971. 
Hon.  Ite  Stkvkns, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DcAB  Tkd:  We  have  been  having  one  hell  of 
a  problem  In  the  eastern  Bering  Sea  this 
past  week.  Our  two  crab  boats.  Viletng  Queen 
and  VHeing  King,  have  been  fishing  north  of 
Unlmak  Island  since  January  16th.  The 
weather  has  been  absolutely  terrible  and 
they  have  fished  a  total  of  seven  days  the 
first  month  they  were  out  there.  None  the 
less  our  fellows  have  kept  struggling  and 
have  been  picking  up  a  few  crab. 

Last  Saturday  a  Russian  fleet  of  fo\ir  stem 
trawlers  moved  m  the  "pot  sanctuary" 
area  and  started  dragging  right  where  our 
gear  was.  As  of  last  night,  March  4th.  our 
two  boats  had  lost  a  total  of  twenty-four 
crab  txnpa  with  a  value  of  approximately 
•lOXXW.  Yesterday  they  reported  one  fleet  of 
ten  Russians  and  a  mother  ship  and  another 
fleet  of  seventeen  Russians  and  a  third  fleet 
of  ten  Japanese  plus  a  mother  ship,  all  north 
of  Unimak  Island  approximately  30  to  30 
miles  off  shore. 

The  Coast  Ouard  cutter  "Sorrel"  was  In 
the  area  on  Saturday  and  then,  for  aome  rea- 
son of  prior  scheduling,  went  south  of  the 
peninsula  and  headed  for  Kodlak  or  Cor- 
dova. Imedlately  the  foreign  fleets  moved  In- 
to the  area,  which  they  are  bound  by  Inter- 
national treaty  to  stay  out  of.  and  started 
dragging  up  our  crab  traps.  The  first  part  of 
the  week.  March  1st  and  and.  there  was  a 
tremendous  storm   up  there  so  our  boats 


had  to  flnd  shelter  In  the  Unimak  Pass  area 
but  on  Wednesday,  the  3rd  of  March,  they 
returned  to  the  grounds  and  found  this  great 
concentration  of  foreign  gear. 

FlnaUy  on  Wednesday.  March  3rd.  the 
Coast  Ouard  got  a  plane  to  the  area  and  was 
able  to  fly  over  the  foreign  fleets  and  photo- 
graph them  In  action.  I  understand  t^at 
there  will  be  a  cutter  back  in  thU  area  by 
this  weekend  and  hopefully  this  will  resolve 
the  problem.  Not,  however,  our  terrific  gear 
loeses. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  other  boats  are 
fishing  In  the  area  but  I  do  know  that  Carl 
Moses's  boat  the  Oceanic  suffered  gear  loeses 
and  another  boat,  the  ^lood  Tide  U  reported 
to  have  lost  16  pots  this  week. 

I  think  this  points  out  several  things, 
Ted.  One  is  that  the  foreigners  are  not  overly 
concerned  with  intematkMMa  agreements  if 
they  do  not  think  they  wlU  get  caught.  The 
second  is  that  we  do  not  have  sufllclent  sur- 
vellanoe  In  this  area  to  assure  that  they 
abide  by  their  agreements. 

I  feel  that  we  should  have  a  Coast  Ouard 
cutter  stationed  In  Unalaska  year  around. 
Unalaska  Is  now  one  of  our  major  fishing 
ports.  The  nearest  cutters  to  that  area  pres- 
ently ai«  In  Adak  and  Kodlak  which  leaves 
a  tremendously  large  unprotected  area,  not 
only  from  surveUanoe  but  also  from  the 
search  and  rescue  viewpoint.  There  are  prob- 
ably a  hundred  boats  fishing  In  this  area 
In  the  winter  months.  Including  the  Sand 
Point  crab  fieet,  the  Squaw  Harbor  shrimp 
fleet  and  the  king  Cove-FlOBe  Pass  crab 
fleet  as  weU  as  Dutch  HailBor  and  Unalaska 

I  have  been  working  closely  wtth  Kmle  on 


this  jMToblem  this  week  and  he  has  been 
most  helpful.  Unfortunately  Bud  Weburg  was 
replaced  last  Monday  and  Harold  Hanson  has 
not  had  very  much  experience  In  this  field, 
in  addition  Harry  Reetse.  of  the  N  J4JP.S..  has 
been  away  from  Juneau  so  we  were  not  able 
to  work  directly  with  him. 

I  have  been  working  with  Lew  WUllams  to 
get  some  good  press  coverage  on  this  deplor- 
able situation  and  hope,  with  your  help,  to 
bring  the  whole  problem  Into  focus. 

It  Is  a  tough  enough  Job  to  keep  a  fish- 
ing fleet  working  In  the  Bering  Sea  In  the 
winter  time  without  having  the  additional 
threat  of  being  trampled  by  foreign  fisher- 
men on  our  shores. 

I  would  i4>preclate  anything  you  can  do. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Bob  Tbokstvmson. 

Pktkbsbuic  PiSREaixs,  Ikc. 
Seattle,  Wash.,  April  2,  1971. 
Senator  Tkd  Stxtxns. 
Senate  Office  Buildmg. 
Washington^  D.C. 

Dkas  Skkatob  Stevens:  In  connection  with 
the  recent  violation  by  the  Soviet  vessel 
CTT  4688.  our  Teasels  the  M/V  "VlMng 
King*'  and  the  M/V  "VUdng  Queen"  lost  re- 
specUvely  35  and  6  King  crab  poU. 

We  therefore  enclose  our  Invoice  for  40 
pots  at  •436.16  or  a  total  of  617.046.40. 

We  also  feel  that  we  are  entitled  to  charge 
for  la«t  flshlng  effort,  which  we  are  includ- 
ing in  our  Invoice. 

Very  truly  yours, 

RiCHABO  C.  Kbllt. 

CofttFoUer. 
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Soviet  Veuel  CPT  4038. 
Embaisy  of  the  UJ.SJt., 
Washington.  D.C. 
King  Crab  Pote  oo«tlng  m  followa 

1*  "^  V^ V IIBSJOO 

Buoya  a  at  $10.60 ji  qq 

Buoy  1 i 

33  fftthonifl  nylon  line  at  $1.00 33, 

lOOfathomapoly.  prop.  Uneat  $.83..  82 

4  fmtbonu  poly.  prop,  line  at  $U7 S 

1  bait  decanter 

Labor  for  rigging  pot Z""!"  aa 

Shipping    cost— Seattle    to    Dutch 

Harbor g^j 


Total.. 420 

40  pots  at  $426.18 17,048 

lioet  catch  for  the  above  pots  March  23 


90 
00 
00 
08 
88 
80 


brought  to  bear  on  stopping  this  problem,  or 
the  Individual  companies  and  Osbermen  will 
be  forced  to  revert  back  to  taking  the  matter 
Into  their  own  hands  In  protection  of  their 
property,  which  oould  lead  to  serious  con- 
sequences. 

May  1  please  hear  from  you  on  behalf  of 
Pan-Alaska  Fisheries,  Inc.  and  also,  as  Presi- 
dent   of    Northwest    Plaherles    Association 
which  represents  all  the  major  nsh  proces- 
sors In  Alaska.  Washington  and  Oregon. 
Sincerely, 

Ronald  Jensxit, 

President. 


May  i,  1972 


trawling  operations  and  that  aflldavlta  oo 
this  are  in  preparation.  The  Department  will. 
of  OOQIM,  give  anful  oonstdaratUm  to  any 
■uch  documents  with  a  view  to  such  further 
action  as  may  be  mtproprtat*. 

I  hop*  the  foregoing  will  be  helpful,  if 
there  Is  any  further  information  we  can  no- 
vlde,  please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely, 

DAvm  M.  Absbihc, 
Asaiitant    Seoretary    for    ConaresHonal 
ReUitlona. 


00 


16 
40 

to 


May  1,  1971  (scheduled  departwe  of  Vlk  ng 
King  for  Seattle.  The  vessel  Is  returning  to 
Seattle  due  to  the  gear  shortage) . 

Preeent  average  of  remaining  pots  la  !as 
legal  King  Crab  per  pot. 

Pots  are  hauled  every  third  day. 

Average  weight  per  crab  is  six  pounds. 

Pots    are    emptied    and    rebalted    on 
average  of  every  third  day. 

39  remaining  days  divided  by  3  equals 
pots  haulings. 

40  pots  X  25  King  Crab  x  6  pounds  x  1 
haulings  equals  78.000  lbs.  King  Crab  lost 

78,000  Ibe.  King  Crab  at  31<  per  lb.  (curren 
price)  equals  «i8,3«0.00. 

Total  Invoice,  $33,426.40. 

Make  check  payable  to  Petersburg  FlAh- 
erles.  Inc.  Fishermen's  Terminal.  Seattle. 
Wash.  ^119.  ^ 


Pan-Alaska  Fisheries,  Inc., 
Monroe.  Wash.,  March  24, 197t 
Hon.  Senator  7*10  Stzvxns, 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Alaska 
Juneau,  Alaska. 

Sa:  As  you  are  no  doubt  aware,  we  hav« 
been  having  serious  problems  with  the  fla-, 
grant  violations  of  the  Japanese  and  Russlani 
In  the  negotiated  pot-sanctuary  area  in  the 
Alaska  Bering  Sea. 

Two  days  ago,  one  of  our  vessels,  the  M/V 
Endeavor,  lost  42  king  crab  pots  that  were 
dragged   off   of   their   original   locations   by 
these  foreign  vessels.  These  pots  have  a  value 
m  excess  of  $380.00  per  pot,   which   made 
this  vessel  sustain  a  loss  of  over  $14,000  00 
Other  vessels,  such  as  the  viking  King! 
Viking    Queen    and    Sea    Spray,    have    hMl 
slmUar  experiences  In  the  last  three  weeks 
which   have   been   protested   but   have   not 
seemed  to  produce  results  on  the  trawl Injt 
operations  In   this   area.  Major  concessions 
were  given  In  the  negotiations  with  the  Rus- 
sians to  restrict  the  crab  quota  In  the  Bering 
Sea    raising  the  size  limitations   and   pro- 
hibiting   trawling    operation    In    the    pot- 
sanctuary  area,  but  needless  to  say,  the  con- 
cessions that  were  given  to  them  such  as. 
calling  at  VS.  Ports  for  refueling,  supplying  I 
and  BAR  have  been  one-sided  as  they  have 
not  stopped  and  obviously,  do  not  Intend  to 
stop   nshlng  with   the   Ulegal   gear  m  this 
*rea.  We  as  the  largest  packer  of  King  Crab 
have  whole-heartedly  supported  the  Alaska 
Department  of  Fish  and  Oame  In  all   the 
conservation  methods  recently  taken,  such 
as  (quotas,  pot  limits,  registration  area,  and 
Season.)  '  ^^ 

Now,  we  find  ourselves  having  to  take 
neoewy  steps  to  protect  the  King  Crab 
Pishing  Industry  being  abused  by  these  In- 
ternational violations. 

Tills  has  got  to  stop.  If  we  can't  have 
protective  measures,  such  as  Coast  Guard 
SurveUlance  of  these  areas,  then  these  flsh- 
ermen  should  be  reimbursed  for  their  pot 
loeses.  It  seems  to  us  that  protection  of  one's 
resources  Is  equally  as  Important  as  protect- 
ing one's  Country. 

-••'  ^  ^^^  imprees  on  you,  that  we  need 
•U  tta*  htfp  possible  and  all  the  preasures 


DKPAXTiaNT    OF    StaTB, 

Washington.  DjO.,  March  19.  1971. 
Hon.  Tim  Snmrs, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  DX!. 

Dbab  BsNAToa  SnvKNs:  The  Secretary  haa 
a^Ced  ma  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  March  4 
regarding  flshlng  by  foreign  vesseU  In  a  sanc- 
tuary ai«a  north  of  Cape  Sarichef  on  Unlmak 
laland.  Alaska. 

The  areas  in  question  Is  that  area  of  the 
southeastern  Bering  Sea  described  In  para- 
gr^  8  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Agreement 
of  February  la.  1971   between  the  United 
States  and  the   Soviet   Union  reUtlng  to 
fishing  for  king  and  tanner  crab    In  that 
w»a,  "Unless  otherwise  agreed  by  the  two 
Oovemmenta.  only  pots  may  be  used  to  cap- 
ture king  crabs  and  tanner  crabs  for  com- 
mercial purposes  and  no  trawling  may  be 
conducted  for  other  species  .  .  ."  This  area, 
commonly  known  for  obvious  reasons  as  the 
"crab  pot  sanctuary",  is  depicted  in  the  small 
chart  attached.  It  being  understood  that  the 
sanctuary  Includes  only  the  waters  seaward 
of  the  12-mUe  fishery  limit.  The  provisions 
Of  the  February  12  Agreement  regarding  this 
sanctuary    are    the    same    as    those    of    the 
previous  Agreement  between  the  two  Oov- 
•™™«hts  on  the  subject,  that  of  January  31, 
1069. 

On  February  27,  a  Coast  GKiard  air  patrol. 
aotlng  on  a  report  from  the  American  nsh- 
lng vessel  Viking  Queen,  observed  four  So- 
viet vessels  trawling  In  the  sanctuary  ana 
Message  blocks  were  dropped  advising  these 
vewels  that  they  were  operating  in  violation 
or  the  Agreement.  The  message  blocks  were 
not  retrieved  but  the  Soviet  trawlers  brought 
aboard  their  gear  and  got  under  way.  A  CooBt 
Guard  surface  vessel  was  on  the  scene  the 
foUowlng  day  but  detected  no  further  viola- 
tions. 

On  March  3  a  Coast  Guard  air  patrol  ob- 
•erved  nine  Soviet  trawlers  fishing  in  the 
sanctuary.  Again  message  blocks  were 
^pped  to  aU  vessels  observed  In  violation 
During  the  operation  three  of  the  nine  ves- 
sels attempted  to  obscure  their  Identifica- 
tion, as  had  one  of  the  vessels  at  the  time  of 
tne  observation  on  February  27.  Coast  Guard 
■urfaoe  vessels  In  the  area  during  this  pe- 
riod Informed  two  Soviet  transport  shlpa  of 
the  provUlons  of  the  Agreement  and  the  vio- 
lations observed. 

On  receipt  of  this  Information,  the  Depart- 
ment caued  in  an  officer  of  the  Soviet  Km- 
bjMy  on  March  6  to  protest  theee  violations 
of  the  Agreement.  We  have  had  no  qMCtflc 
rsqmnae  so  far  to  our  repreeenUtions  on  the 
subject,  but  there  have  been  no  reported 
observations  of  vloUtiona  since  those  of 
March  3.  <-'»««»    m 

The  provisions  of  the  Agreement  are  en- 
forced  by  each  Government  against  Its  own 
nationals  and  vessels:  no  authority  Is  pro- 
vided for  enforcement  against  nationals  and 
vessels  of  the  other  country.  In  view  of  this, 
and  since  the  area  In  question  la  part  of  the 
high  seas  beyond  United  States  Jurisdiction 
the  Coast  Guard  had  no  authority  to  setae 
the  offending  veaeels. 

We  understand  that  the  Viking  Queen 
and  perhaps  other  veaaela  have  nported 
•  of  fUhlng  gaw  rwuttlng  frtua  theM 


Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C,  AprU  1. 1971. 
Hon.  TxD  Stevens, 
VJ3.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senatok  Stevens:  The  Secretary  has 
asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  March  22 
regarding  the  continuing  problem  of  viola- 
tions by  Soviet  trawlers  of  the  so-called  "pot 
sanctuary"  area  north  of  Unlmak  Island.  I 
refer  also  to  my  letter  of  March  19  on  this 
subject. 

On  March  19,  pursuant  to  our  earlier  ap- 
proach of  March  6.  we  gave  the  Soviet  Em- 
bassy a  tabulation  of  such  sightings  up  to 
that  date.  The  Soviet  represenUtlvee  In- 
formed us  that  the  Information  they  had  re- 
ceived from  Moscow  was  to  the  effect  that  In- 
vestigation has  disclosed  no  evidence  of  viola- 
tions by  Soviet  vessels.  We  pointed  out  that 
In  view  of  the  officially  confirmed  reports 
available  to  us  this  was  obviously  an  un- 
satisfactory response. 

On  March  24  following  two  additional  re- 
ports of  sightings  of  Soviet  vessels  trawling  In 
the  area,  we  again  protested  this  matter  to 
the  Soviet  Embassy  In  vigorous  terms.  Simul- 
taneously, the  Regional  Director  In  Jvmeau  of 
the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service.  Mr. 
Harry  Rietae.  was  attempting  to  establish 
communications  with  the  Soviet  fleet  com- 
mander with  a  view  to  arranging  a  meeting 
of  the  two  to  discuss  this  problem.  We  un- 
derstand that  the  Soviet  fleet  commander 
has  now  responded  and  has  said  that  he 
would  advise  Mr.  Rletze  shortly  concerning 
the  proposal  for  a  meeting.  The  Agreements 
between  the  United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet 
Union  contain  provisions  for  such  meetings 
between  local  representatives  for  the  solu- 
tion of  varlotis  kinds  of  problems. 

With  respect  to  Japanese  activities,  we 
have  Informed  the  Japanese  Embassy  of 
sightings  of  Japanese  vessels  trawling  in 
this  area.  Such  activities  by  Japanese  ves- 
sels are  not  a  violation  of  the  Agreements 
with  the  United  States.  However,  the  Ji4>a- 
nese  Government  has  In  the  pmst  Informed 
us  that  as  a  domestic  measure  it  continues 
to  prohibit  trawling  by  its  nationals  and  ves- 
sels in  a  larger  area  of  the  southeastern 
Bering  Sea  which  encompasses  the  "sanc- 
tuary" area.  Thus,  trawling  by  Japanese  ves- 
sels U  a  violation  only  of  Japanese  Govern- 
ment regulatlona,  although  It  Is  obviously 
a  matter  of  concern  to  us  and  we  seek  to 
bring  such  Incidents  to  the  attention  of 
the  Ji4>anese  authorities. 

The  Japanese  have  the  same  rights,  of 
course,  as  American  fishermen  to  set  crab 
pota  in  thlB  nnctuary  area  for  the  puipoM 
of  taking  king  or  tanner  crab,  and  we  have 
reports  that  Japanese  vessels  are  in  fact 
engaged  in  this  acUvity  at  the  present  time. 
It  U  possible,  therefore,  that  some  of  the 
reports  of  Japanese  vessels  in  the  area  may 
reflect  entirely  legitimate  activities  under  the 
Agreements. 

We  trust  that  the  latest  representations 
and  the  communications  between  United 
SUtes  and  Soviet  local  authorities  will  lead 
to  a  speedy  solution  of  thu  problem.  Mean- 
whUe,  we  Intend  to  take  all  practicable  steps 
to  correct  the  situation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

DAvn>  M.  Aamma*. 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Oongre$Honal 
Relations. 
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Dkpaktmsnt  or  Commeicb, 
Washington.  DX}.,  AprU  13. 1971. 
Hon.  Tb>  Snrufs. 
VS.  Seriate, 
Washington,  DS3. 

Dbab  Sbnatos  Stcvbns:  Thank  you  tor  your 
letter  regarding  Soviet  trawling  In  areas  of 
the  Bering  Sea  closed  to  flsMng  with  mobile 
gear  by  a  U.8.-8ovlet  agreement  renewed 
February  12.  1971. 

On  March  81,  1871.  a  meeting  to(A  place 
between  the  Commander  of  the  Soviet  fleet 
in  the  Bering  Sea.  and  officials  of  the  U.S. 
Coast  Quard  and  the  Natkmal  Marine  Flah- 
erlea  Service.  The  UjB.  Delegation  included 
Robert  McVey,  Associate  Regional  Director. 
National  Marine  Fisheries  Service,  Juneau, 
Alaska,  and  Commander  Schneider,  Chief, 
Intelligence  and  Law  Enforcement  Division, 
17th  Coast  Guard  District. 

Mr.  McVey  presented  written  and  photo- 
graphic documentation  of  Soviet  violations 
in  the  pot  sanctuary  area  In  the  eastern 
Bering  Sea.  The  Soviet  fleet  C<Mninander  said 
It  bad  been  his  understanding  that  the 
agreement  establishing  the  pot  sanctuary 
area  had  expired  January  81, 1971.  He  claimed 
that  the  renewal  of  the  agreement  on  Febru- 
ary 12,  1971,  was  not  reported  to  the  fieet 
on  the  flAhlng  groimds  until  March  6,  1971. 
He  Indicated  he  would  Investigate  all  viola- 
tions reported  after  March  6.  1971,  and  pe- 
nalize the  masters  of  any  vessels  Involved. 

He  also  Indicated  that  the  Soviet  fleet  in 
the  eastern  Bering  Sea  had  been  removed  to 
an  area  west  of  170*  W,  which  Is  beyond  the 
pot  sanctuary  area.  He  gave  asstiranoes  that 
there  would  be  no  further  violations  of  the 
sanctuary  during  1971  and  1972  while  the 
present  agreement  Is  In  effect. 

We  are  very  concerned  about  the  Incidents 
that  took  place  before  the  meeting  with  the 
Soviet  fleet  Commander  was  arranged.  We 
will  continue  to  work  closely  with  the  UJ3. 
Coast  Guard  and  the  Department  of  State  In 
efforts  to  Insure  that  compliance  with  the 
agreement  Is  maintained  In  the  future. 
Sincerely, 

Wn.LIAM  M.  Terrt, 
Acting  far  Philip  M.  Roedel,  Director. 

The  Secrxtaxt  of  Transportation, 

Washington.  D.C.  ApHl  22. 1971. 
Hon.  Ted  Stevens, 
V.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ted:  This  Is  In  response  to  your  let- 
ters of  March  11  and  22,  1971  concerning 
sightings  of  foreign  vessels  In  the  Unlmak 
Island  crab  pot  sanctuary. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  X7S-US8R  King  Crab 
Agreement  of  February  12.  1971  provides  that 
no  trawling  may  be  conducted  for  any  spe- 
cies In  a  described  area  north  of  Unlmak 
Uland  and  lying  seaward  of  the  nine  mile 
fisheries  zone  contiguous  to  the  territorial 
sea  of  the  United  States.  This  Agreement 
also  specifies  that  each  government  will  ap- 
ply the  measures  of  the  Agreement  to  Its  na- 
tionals and  vessels.  Therefore,  since  the  sanc- 
tuary In  question  is  considered  by  the  United 
States  to  be  a  high  seas  area,  and  the  Agree- 
ment does  not  provide  for  coastal  state  en- 
forcement, the  Coast  Guard's  role  in  this  re- 
gard Is  to  conduct  siurelllance  of  the  area. 
Investigate  reports  of  non-compliance  and 
collect  information  to  support  appix^rlate 
action  through  diplomatic  channels. 

Since  February  27  the  date  the  Viking 
Queen  reported  foreign  trawlers  dragging  In 
the  crab  pot  sanctuary.  Coast  Guard  vessels 
and  aircraft  have  patrolled  the  area  almost 
continuously.  Message  blocks  dropped  from 
aircraft.  Informing  Soviet  trawlers  that  they 
were  in  violation  of  the  Agreement,  have  t>een 
Ignored.  Therefmw,  It  i^pears  that  this  In- 
creased presence  of  Coast  Guard  forces  has 
had  no  deterring  effect  and  that  the  preeent 
patrol  effort  provides  sufficient  Information 


for  diplomatic  protest,  the  only  means  of  cen- 
■ure  in  this  situation. 

However,  Coast  Guard  and  National  Ma- 
rine Fisheries  Service  representatives  did  ar- 
range for  a  meeting  with  the  Soviet  fleet 
commander.  During  this  meeting,  held  on 
April  a,  the  fleet  commander  gave  a  verbal 
personal  and  a  written  guarantee  that  there 
will  be  no  further  violations  of  the  crab  pot 
sanctuary  for  the  duration  of  the  Agree- 
ment. 

Japanese  trawling  In  the  halibut  nursery 
grounds  north  of  Unlmak  Island  Is  a  matter 
of  concern  to  the  United  States  but,  again, 
smce  this  fishing  Is  In  an  area  which  the 
U.S.  government  recognizes  as  high  seas  the 
Coast  Guard  has  no  authority  to  restrict 
these  <^>eratlons.  However,  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment has  enacted  domestic  regulations 
which  prohibit  trawling  In  this  area  and, 
agam,  the  Coast  Guard's  role  Is  to  conduct 
surveillance  of  the  area.  Investigate  reports 
of  non-compliance  and  collect  information  to 
support  diplomatic  protest. 

The  matter  of  assigning  additional  Coast 
Guard  resources  to  the  Aleutian  area  Is,  of 
course,  one  which  must  be  weighed  against 
overall  requirements  for  the  deployment  of 
resources.  This  is  an  area  of  continual  review 
but,  although  units  from  other  Pacific  Dis- 
tricts are  regularly  assigned  to  supplement 
Alaska  patrol  during  periods  of  the  greatest 
foreign  fishing  activity  no  redeployment  of  a 
high  endurance  cutter  or  reassignment  of  re- 
sources from  other  areas  Is  anticipated. 

I  hope  that  this  information  will  be  of  help 
If  you  find  the  need  for  any  additional  Infor- 
mation, do  not  hesitate  to  ask. 
Sincerely, 


Exhibit  6 
Petersbitbg,  Alaska, 

October  20, 1971. 
Hon.  Theodore  F.  Stevens, 
V.S.  Senate. 

Old  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  Stevens:  The  afternoon  of 
the  24th  of  September  we  were  in  the  process 
of  setting  our  halibut  gear  consisting  of  4 
sets  with  13  skaites  In  each  set.  We  were 
setting  in  depths  from  100  fathoms  to  90 
fathoms  and  was  midway  through  the  2nd 
set  when  we  noticed  some  large  boats  ahead 
of  us.  Upon  determining  that  they  were  part 
of  a  foreign  trawl  fieet  we  turned  at  a  right 
angle  to  the  starboard  for  5  minutes  and  then 
made  the  same  move  again  so  that  we  were 
headed  in  the  opposite  direction.  We  con- 
tmued  in  this  direction  with  the  remainder 
of  our  gear  hoping  we  would  be  at  a  safe  dis- 
tance from  the  foreign  trawlers. 

We  placed  a  blinking  buoyllgbt  on  the  last 
end  of  the  last  set  and  then  dropped  the 
anchor  nearby.  About  0230  the  next  morning 
we  •  woke  to  begin  hauling  our  gear  back.  We 
were  surprised  and  concerned  when  we  dis- 
covered we  were  surrounded  by  boats  tot 
there  were  lights  all  around  us.  Daylight  doee 
not  appear  imtil  approximately  0700.  There 
were  boats  moving  by  us  at  slow  speeds,  ap- 
parently towtng  their  nets  as  there  was  ac- 
tivity on  the  decks. 

We  hauled  one  set  back,  18  skates,  and 
there  was  very  little  fish  of  any  kind  caught. 
The  previous  trip  in  the  same  area  yielded 
considerable  halibut  plus  assorted  speoiea 
such  as  gray  cod,  black  cod  and  turbot.  There 
was  about  250  potmds  of  halibut  or  close  to 
20  pounds  per  skate  average  which  Is  con- 
sidered extremely  poor.  This  average  held  up 
few  the  remaining  gear  that  was  hauled  dur- 
ing the  day. 

The  next  set  was  very  much  the  same,  m- 
oep>t  that  we  hauled  back  only  10  full  akatea 
and  half  of  another.  Three  and  one-half 
skates  were  lost,  plus  one  48  lb.  anchor,  ISO 
fathoms  of  buoyllne,  one  bag  and  fiagpole. 
The  next  end  of  the  third  set  should  have 


been  close  by  but  was  not  where  tt  should 
have  been. 

We  had  to  run  to  the  other  exttvme  end 
and  hatil  from  there  and  back.  The  entire  set 
waa  hauled  back  without  incident.  During 
this  time  Russian  trawlers  were  towing  from 
the  deep  part  of  the  edge  and  up  towards 
shallower  water.  The  next  set  had  eleven  ^««l 
one  half  skates  left  on  It,  a  logs  of  3%  skates, 
plus  1  anchra*,  180  fathoms  of  buoyllne.  one 
bag  and  one  flagp<de. 

We  conducted  an  extensive  search  for  our 
miming  gear  with  no  sightings  of  any  flags. 
Altogether  we  lost  five  skates  of  gear,  300 
fathoms  of  buoyllne,  two  46  lb.  anchors,  6 
fathoms  of  ^"  galvanised  chain,  two  75" 
bxioy  bags  and  2  flagptdes  for  a  total  value  of 
$764JK).  In  addlticm  we  were  not  able  to  use 
as  much  gear  during  the  trip,  we  had  40,600 
poxmds  and  hauled  689  skates  averaging  58.1 
lbs.  per  skate  and  we  oould  have  more  if  we 
had  our  full  string  during  the  trip.  We  had 
some  apan  gear  with  us  that  we  used  to  re- 
place what  was  lost.  However,  if  we  had  no 
losses  we  could  have  hauled  a  total  of  728 
skates  and  at  a  68.1  lb.  average  would  have 
given  us  a  total  of  1685  poxmds  more.  At  39^ 
per  pound,  which  we  received  for  our  flsh. 
would  have  meant  an  additional  $657.  There- 
ton,  our  total  loss  considering  gear  and  fish 
would  come  to  approximately  $1,421.50. 

When  It  was  apparent  that  our  gear  was 
lost  we  were  able  to  read  numbers  on  three 
of  the  boats  and  these  were  recorded  In  the 
logbook.  It  Is  not  known  which  boat  was 
Involved  In  oxu-  gear  because  of  the  distance 
between  our  ends  and  the  various  trawlers. 
There  were  at  least  seven  Russian  ships  m 
sight  most  of  the  time.  The  name  and  num- 
ber of  one  ship  was  the  Ternery,  no.  0987. 
The  other  two  were  06981  and  T6-1935. 

The  entries  In  the  logbook  includes  the 
loran  readings  II.6  and  IL7  at  each  end  of 
each  set.  When  aU  the  gear  was  In  I  notified 
the  Coast  Guard  In  Kodlak  and  gave  them 
the  loran  reading  IL6-3291,  IL7-2788  as  the 
position  where  our  gear  was  lost.  I  also 
stated  the  value  of  the  gear  lost  as  approxi- 
mately $1,000. 

We  were  forced  to  leave  thU  area  and 
move  somewhere  else.  We  felt  we  were  being 
escorted  away  from  the  area  as  ship  number 
T8-1935  moved  along  with  us  for  a  consid- 
erable distance. 

Information  constantly  given  to  the  flsh- 
erman  Indicates  that  the  foreign  trawlers 
are  towing  their  gear  above  the  bottom  for 
perch,  thus  not  tampering  with  bottom  flsh. 
The  obvloiis  decrease  in  flsh  caught  plus 
the  fact  we  had  a  portion  of  trawl  web 
brought  up  on  one  of  our  hooks  near  where 
one  of  our  ends  had  parted  clearly  shows 
that  trawls  are  bouncing  along  the  bottom 
and  scooping  up  everything  in  its  path. 

The  efforts  of  the  International  Halibut 
Conunlsslon  becomes  more  meaningless  as 
a  regulatory  body  because  we  cannot  con- 
trol the  areas  foreign  fleets  operate.  We  are 
no  longer  operating  on  a  sustained  yield 
basis  but  on  successive  seasons  of  diminish- 
ing returns  and  It  will  become  worse  before 
it  ever  Improves.  The  very  slow  growth  rate 
of  halibut  means  that  It  will  be  years  be- 
fore the  younger  flsh  can  replace  those  that 
have  been  caught  by  foreign  fleeU.  With 
the  effort  on  p<Mock  in  the  Bering  Sea  and 
the  high  mortality  rate  of  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  immatiire  halibut  caught  In  these 
foreign  trawls  they  are  destroying  entire 
yearly  quotas  had  they  been  allowed  to 
matiue.  What  Is  there  to  look  forward  to? 

We  would  appreciate  any  effort  you  make 
that  will  lead  to  the  recovery  of  our  loss. 
Sincerely, 

Ed  Fucltoo, 
Captain.  U/V  Symphony. 

PJB. — ^I  have  pictures  of  several  of  the 
vessels  that  were  In  the  area  which  will  be 
sent  to  you  as  soon  as  they  have  been 
developed. 
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TABU 


Date 


Rtportw)  by— 


All( 


Ftb.  28 Gl«n  E.  Evans.  F/V  laUtf . 


Apr  18 Gilbart  J.  Joknion.  F,V  Muia. 


May  1,  1972 


EXHIBIT  S 
13.-DAMAGE  TO  U.S.  FISHING  GEAR  BY  FOREIGN  FISHING  VESSELS.  1970 


[•d  oflandtr 


Location 


Losaos  and  romarks 


CRAB  GEAR 

Sovi^  (rauer-trawlaf  SRTM  842S  and    Chiniak  Gully  off  Kodiak ,  S7-32N.  ISl- 
4 1  nidantJAad  frouw-trawlars.  37W. 

Mar  i  Oacar  Joo*.  F/V  Mordie 2  un  dontifiod  Sovitt  frtazar-trawtars. .  20  milts  north  northeast  ot  U|ak 

Island  and  IS  miles  off  Cape 
Chiniak. 
It  Ireczef-trawlers  Sargissa.  Chiniak  Gully  off  Kodiak,  &7-28N. 


SHIM  8461  and  1  unidentified. 


Apr.  23  30. 


do  Unkiwwn  (believed  to  be  Sovitt 

tttwters). 


151-35W. 
.do. 


Apr.  8-27 James  R.  Fogle.  F/V  Invincible Ido do. 

Apr.26 William   K.   Kukahiko,  F/V  Aleutian    3  lAidwitititd  >orti|n trawltn Eastern  Barlni Sta,  S6-ISN.  16I-51W. 

Qoten. 

Apr  29  Malcolm   S.    McDonald,   F/V    Pacific    uiidantilied  Japanese  votsab  ol  Shi-    Eastern  Berinf  Sea,  SS-5IN.  16S-21W. 

Fisiier.                                                 kishima  Maru  flecL 
M,yl do. Unidentified  Soviet  travrtara Eastern  Bering  Sea,  S6-12N.  16I-S1W.. 

HALIBUT  GEAR 

Mar  29  Dale  M  Samuelsen,  F/V  Eclips« Ja|  anase  stem  trawler  Akebono  Maru    Central  Berin|S«a,S7-00N.  173-30W. 

t  ».  15. 


TABLE  IC-VIOLATIONS 


Vessel 


Nationality 


Loniliner  Milbanke  Sound Canadian... 

Gill-netter  Kotuku  Maru  No.  32 Japanese... 

Gill-netter  Dai  Ichi  Maru  No.  8 do 


Gill-netler  Koyo  Maru <lo..- 

Gill- natters  Kiku  Maru  No.  28, Saifuku  Maru do... 

No.  21,  and  Choyo  Maru  No.  31. 

Longliner  Misty  Moon Canadian. 


TABLE 


Date 


Nationality 


VtSMi 


Feb.  19 Soviet. 


Apr.  13. 


May  13 do... 

Sept.  14-15...  Japanese. 


SRT  trawlers  Ural,  Kli4.  Atfol, 
Kosmonaut  Eforov,  iridan,  Konus, 
Pofraniehnik.Shtil,  Kastor, 
Pooosknovets,  Urup  Pavel 
Popovich,  and  6  unifidantified 
trawlers. 

Factory  ship  Konstanti  i  Sukhanov 


Factory  Ship  Pavel  Ch  ibotnyagin 


Factory  ship  Chichibu 
and  crab  pot  fishini 
Ktaru  No.  28,  Bente  i 
and  YM2-641 


I  Undersized  tangle  net  was  also  observed  but  there  wa: 


U.S.  patrol  vessels 


Name 


Period  a 


8  poU  kist.  1  buoy  marker  damaged.  Observed  the  SRTM  842C 
trawl  through  aab  pot  string.  Severed  and  damaged  buoys 
surfaced  behind  the  Soviet  trawler. 

2  pets  tost  Obaafved  Soviet  vesstes  fishing  witliin  ^  mile  ot 
where  missing  pots  should  have  been. 

S  pots  tost.  Observed  subject  vessels  trawling  very  near  the 
Beluga's  gear.  Coast  Guard  helicopter  with  NMFS  Agents 
sent  to  investigate  found  7  Soviet  freezer-trawlers  in  area 
ol  toss. 

19  pots  lost.  No  foreign  vessels  seen  in  area  during  subject 
period  but  Soviet  trawtars  caused  earlier  tosses  in  same 
area. 

9  pots  tost.  On  Apr.  8  unidentified  Soviet  trawlers  were  seen 
fishing  very  near  the  Invinctble's  gear. 

3  pots  lost.  Observed  3  trawlers  fishing  near  his  pot  laar.  The 
trawlers  moved  off  when  appraached.  Found  Japanese 
tangto  net  entangled  in  1  o(  Ms  crab  pots. 

5  pob  lost.  Several  unidentified  Japanese  fishing  vessels  and 

the  (Ktory  ship  Shikishima  Maru  seen  In  area  of  pot  gear. 

3  pots  tost.  Observed  Soviet  trawler  fishing  in  are*  ot  pot 


12  skates  and  associated  fur  valued  at  11,220  k»L  Subject 
vessel  trawled  through  Eclipse's  tongline  gear  thre  times. 
Attempts  by  Eclipse  to  indicate  the  presence  ot  her  gear 
vrere  not  understood  or  were  ignored. 


EXHIBIT  7 
OF  FISHERIES  LAWS  AND  REGULATIONS  IMPLEMENTING  INTERNATIONAL  AGREEMENTS.  1970 


Type 


Violation 


Data    Remarks 


IPHC         Failure  to  file  statistical  return  within  96  hours  of  final    Apr.  23    Referred  to  Canadian  authorities. 

landing. 
INPFC        Possessing  salmon  within  I NPFC  abstention  area May  27 

INPFC      do June   2 

INPFC      do June  17 

INPFC        risking  salmon  within  INPFC  abstention  area June  19 


IPHC 


Failure  to  validate  at  Sand  Point  prior  to  fishing  area  4B.  SepL  26 


Seized  and  custody  transferred  to  Japanese  Fisheries 

Agency.  Vessel  impounded  25  days. 
Seized  and  custody  transferred  to  Japanese  Fsheries 

Agency.  Dismissed  by  Japan  without  penalties. 
Do. 
Documentation  of  violations  (detected  by  patrol  aircraft) 

sent  NMFS,  Washington,  D.C.,  tor  relay  to  Government 

of  Japan.  Dismissed  by  Japan  without  penalties. 
Referred  to  Canadian  authorities  and  fined  8100. 


EXHIBIT  8 
II.— FOREIGN  VESSELS  FISHING  IN  VIOLATION  OF  CRAB  AGREEMENTS,  1970 


Location 


Vtolation 


RMurks 


Eastern  Bering  Sea, 
55-28N.  165-05W. 


Eastern  Bering  Sea, 
161" 


56-42N. 


2SW. 


Trawling  within  Unimak  Island 
pot  sanctuary. 


Undersized  king  crab  < 


Maru  No.  2 
ng  boats  Nitto 
Maru  No.  2S, 


Eastern  Bering  See, 
56-12N.  16iMlW. 

Central  Aleutians, 
155-22N.  179-33W. 


.do.«. 


Rshing  crab  in  waters  not 
fished  historically  by  Japan. 


Coast  Guard  aircraft  with  NMFS  Agent  sighted  subject 
vessels  fishing  near  positton  shown.  Message  blocks 
dropped  to  Soviet  vessels  informing  tiMm  of  their  vioiatton. 


Detected  by  NMFS  Agent  durint  boarding.  Oocumtntatnn 
forwarded  to  Washington,  D.C.,  for  possihto  protest  to 
Government  ot  the  U.S.S.R. 
Do. 

Coast  Guard  aircraft  with  NMFS  Agent  sighted  subject 
vessels  fishing  in  positton  shown.  Subsequent  petrols  did 
not  tocate  vessels.  Documentatton  ol  vioiatton  forwarded 
to  Washington,  D.C.,  and  transmitted  to  Japanese  Govern- 
ment in  Tokyo,  November  1970. 


no  evidence  that  such  nets  had  been  fished. 
EXHIBIT  9 
TABLE  5.-SUMMARY  OF  U.S.-VESSEL  FISHERIES  PATROLS,  1970 


Number  (A  sightinp  ot  foreign  vessels 


patrol 


Mitos 
petroltod 


Japenese 


Sovitt 


South 
Korean 


Canadian 


Total 
sightings 




Jan.  S-l  ec.  18 


Storis r  ,.  ,  fc       - 

Confidence Feb.  2-  ec.  4 

Resolute tP'  ?•  '•"i?;..  „« 

Bittersweet May  4-   and  Oct  27-30. 

Yoeona Mty  1/  Inly  »5. 

Ironwood June  li  July  5^ 

Venturous July  15  .Aug.  27. 

Citrus Aug.  6- 14.. 

Swettbritr Sept  1  -18. 

Clover Sept  2  -22. 

Balsam Sept.  2  -29. 


Total. 


25,084 
11,9(8 
7,191 
1.438 
7,160 
3,712 
a.  102 
1.053 
1,116 
761 
1,399 


277 

75 

134 

4 

85 
7 
137 
0 
3 
1 
19 


267 

35 

51 

0 

S 

0 

1 
1 

0 
0 

II 


25 
22 
0 
0 
3 
37 
0 
0 
0 
• 
2 


S6S 

13S 
115 

4 
IS 

m 

m 

1 

7 
2 

32 


69,011 


742 


371 


23 


1,225 


May  i,  1972 
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TABLE  6.-SUMMARY  OF  U.S.  AERIAL  FISHERIES  PATROLS,  1970 
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Number  o( 
patrols 


Hours  ftown     Miles  patrolled 


Japanese 


Number  of  foreign  ships  sighted 
Soviet       SouUi  Korean 


Canadian 


Tetri 

sightinci 


Kodiak  Air  Station.. 
Annette  Air  Statton. 

Total 


109 
78 


732.4 
378.1 


137,993 
52,736 


1,883 
187 


935 

0 


187 


1.110.5 


190.729 


2.070 


935 


37 
0 

37 


21 

0 


2.8(3 
192 


28 


3,075 


By  Mr.  HOLLINOS: 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  228.  A  joint 
resolution  to  pay  tribute  to  law  enloToe- 
ment  officers  of  this  country  (xi  Law  Day, 
May  1,  1973.  Referred  to  the  Omnmittee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

LAW  DAT 

&fr.  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  President,  today 
is  Law  Day,  America's  annual  obsorance 
of  respect  for  the  Judicial  system.  I  am 
proud  that  this  year,  through  congres- 
donal  approval  of  my  resolution,  the 
scope  of  the  celebration  has  been  widened 
to  include  special  recognition  for  the 
country's  law  enforcement  persoimel. 

For  many  years.  Law  Day  has  been  a 
tradition  observed  in  courtrooms  and 
classrooms.  The  observance  has  been  by, 
and  for,  judges  and  lawyers  and  law  stu- 
dents. It  has  been  a  day  reserved  for  the 
theorist  of  law. 

But  law  does  not  begin  in  the  quiet  of 
courtrooms  and  class  buildings.  It  oper- 
ates in  patrol  cars  and  on  the  beat  and 
In  precinct  stations.  By  the  Congress' 
recent  action,  signed  into  law  by  the 
President  on  April  27,  1972,  we  have  al- 
located a  portion  of  Law  Day  to  the  prac- 
titioners of  law.  SherifF's  deputies,  high- 
way patrolmen,  police  men  and  women — 
these  people  are  a  part  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession. In  fact,  they  are  its  very  founda- 
tion. 

Our  law  enforcement  persoimel  face 
formidable  challenges  today  in  protect- 
ing our  rights  and  properties.  Nineteen 
policemen  were  killed  in  ambush  in  1970. 
Political  activism  fills  the  streets,  and 
our  law  officers  must  be  both  safety  per- 
sonnel and  diplomats,  trying  to  maintain 
a  balanced  perspective  about  what  is  free 
speech  and  what  Is  anarchy.  While  legis- 
lators and  citizens  talk  about  prison  re- 
form, prison  guards  encounter  the  daily 
hazards  created  by  our  neglect  of  the 
penal  system.  Will  we  forget  the  guards 
at  Attica? 

We  must  not  forget,  and  that  is  what 
this  Law  Day  Is  all  about.  Today  we  give 
our  law  enforcement  perscmnel  their 
well-earned  praise  and  appreciaticm. 

Ckmgress  in  1961  dedicated  Mi^  1  as 
Uw  Day,  focusing  on  national  ri^ts  and 
liberties  under  law.  I  hope  that  Ccmgress, 
through  appropriate  lee^slative  action, 
will  c(»tinue  what  we  have  begun  in 
1972.  I  hope  the  Congress  will  see  that 
each  year  a  part  of  Law  Day  belongs  to 
the  law  officer.  I  am  reintroducing  my 
jwolution  to  attain  this  goal  and  I  hope 
for  earlier  action  next  year.  This  year's 
action  by  the  President  came  too  late  to 
Wwtre  a  full  observance.  We  can  do 
better  in  1973,  and  we  owe  our  law  en- 
forcement personnel  no  less  than  our 
ton  attention. 
I  ask  unanimous  ccmsent  that  the  new 


joint  resolution  be  printed  in  its  entirety 
at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoro. 

■niere  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

s.  J.  Rks.  338 

Whereas  the  first  day  of  May  of  each  year 
was  designated  as  Law  Day,  U.SJi.  and  was 
set  aside  as  a  special  day  of  celebration  by 
the  Aznerlcan  pe<H>le  In  appreciation  of  their 
liberties  and  in  realllrmatlon  of  their  loyalty 
to  the  TTnlted  States  of  America;  and  of  their 
rededlcatlon  to  the  Ideals  of  equality  and 
Justice  under  law  in  their  relations  with 
each  other  as  well  as  with  other  nations; 
and  for  the  cultivation  of  that  respect  fur 
law  that  Is  so  vital  to  the  democratic  way 
ofllfe:Belt 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  states  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  In  the  celebra- 
tion of  Law  Day,  May  1,  1973,  special  em- 
phasis be  given  by  a  grateful  people  to  the 
law  enforcement  otBcers  of  the  United  States 
of  America  for  their  unflinching  and  devoted 
service  In  helping  to  preserve  the  domestic 
tranquUllty  and  guaranteeing  to  the  in- 
dividual his  rights  under  the  law. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 


S.    IIT 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevens,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  117,  a  bill 
for  the  relief  of  Angelia  R.  Reyes. 


S.    144 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McGee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  144,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  with 
respect  to  ammunition  recordkeeping 
requirements. 

S.   738 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  738,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  with  respect  to  the  waiver  of  certain 
grounds  for  exclusion  and  deportation  of 
permanent  residents  for  possession  only 
of  marihuana,  by  the  U.S.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. 

S.    1690 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ourney,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thttrmokd)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1690,  a  bill  relating  to  the  trial  and 
review  of  criminal  actions  involving 
obscoiity. 

s.  assi 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Allott,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2851,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  with  respect  to  certain  charitable 
contributions. 


S.     3S14 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  PRoxMnuc,  the 
Seiator  from  California  (Mr.  Tuwnby) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3514.  the 
Menominee  Restorati(»  Act. 

S.     3S38     AND    S.     3539 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd 
for  Mr.  Bayh,  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Hart)  ,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Humphrey),  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  (Mr.  Spong),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson),  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy), the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  McIntyre),  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Musxie),  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  3538,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Ccmtndled  Substances  Act  to 
require  identification  by  manufacturer 
of  each  schedule  n  dosage  unit  pro- 
duced; and  S.  3539,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Controlled  Substances  Act  to  move  cer- 
tain barbiturates  from  schedule  in  of 
such  act  to  schedule  n. 

SENATE  JOINT  RKSOLtmON    191 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  191,  designating  the  week  of 
May  1-7,  1972,  as  "National  Bikecology 
Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  KESOLUTION    2aS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Griffin  for  Mr. 
ScHWEiKER,  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Humphrey)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  225, 
to  prevent  abandonment  of  railroad 
lines. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OP 
A  RESOLUTION 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION    160 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Fulbright.  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  160.  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  U.S.  policy 
toward  Cuba. 


FOREIGN  RELATIONS  AUTHORIZA- 
•nON  ACT  OF  1972— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1173 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Bellmon.  Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  Brock,  Mr. 
Buckley,  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr.  Dole.  Mr. 
DoMiNiCK.  Mr.  Fannin.  Mr.  Pong,  Mr. 
Gurney.  Mr.  Hansen.  Mr.  Hruska. 
Mr.  Thurmond,  and  Mr.  Tovtrsa)  sub- 
mitted   an    amendment    intended    to 


15066 


tie 


bUl 
for 
fdreign 


be  proposed  by  them.  Jointly,  to 
(S.  3526)  to  provide  authorlzatiqijs 
certain  agencies  conducting  the 
relations  of  the  United  States,  ai43  for 
other  purposes. 

AMENDMKNT    NO.    11 74 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  He  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  JAVrrs  submitted  an  amem  ment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  liim  tp  the 
bill  (S.  3526).  supra. 
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ADDinONAIi  CXDSPONSORS  4>P 
AMENDMENTS 

AMZNDMZirr    NO.    891 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  RiBicorf  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Mc3n), 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
TOTA) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Mass  ichu- 
setts  (Mr.  Kenitkdt)  were  added  4s  co- 
sponsors  of  amendment  No.  891  inl  ended 
to  be  proposed  to  the  bill  (H.R.  1),  the 
social  security  amendments  of  1£  72. 

AMZNDMKNT    NO.    914 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatwelj,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mi.  Mc- 
OovcRN)  was  added  as  a  cospon^or  of 
amendment  No.  914,  intended  to  bfe  pro- 
posed to  the  biU  (S.  3108),  the  Mlitary 
Procurement  Authorizations  Act  o;  1973. 

AMSNDMKNT    NO.  955 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevenso  i,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nilson) 
W81S  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amen  iment 
No.  955,  Intended  to  be  proposed  »  the 
bill  (H.R.  1).  the  social  security  ajnend- 
ments  of  1972. 


ON 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  OPEN 
INGS  BY  SUBCOMMTTT 
PARKS  AND  RECREATION 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate  and  the  public  that  open  gear- 
ings have  been  scheduled  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Parks  and  Recreation  i,t  10 
ajn.  on  June  8,  in  room  3110  New  S(  nate 
OfQce  Building,  on  the  following  b  11: 

S.  2473,  to  amend  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Piuid  Act  of  1965  so  ks  to 
authorize  the  development  of  ii  door 
recreation  facilities  in  certain  anas. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  BY  SUBdOM- 
MTTTEE  ON  JUVENILE  DELIN- 
QUENCY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pre^dent, 
I  ask  unaiiimous  consent  to  have  p  Inted 
in  the  Record  a  statement  by  the  qistin- 
gulshed  Senator  from  Indiana 
Bayh)  and  notice  of  hearings  to  b^ 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  pelln 
quency. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectirn,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Stathient  bt  Senatob  Bath  on  Bakbt^xtbar 
Lkgislation   and   Noncx   or  HiAUNps 
iLucrr    Bakbituhatk    Traitic    and 


ON 

asx 


Ittes 


Mr.     Pmident,     the     Subconunl 
JuvenUe  Delinquency,  of  which  I  am 
man,    has    been    conducting    an 
Investigation  Into  the  abuse  of  peycho|troplc 
druga,  particularly   by  our  Nation's 
Our  bearings  la'-t  summer  on  S.  674 
to  more  strictly  control  the  manufacture 
distribution   of   amphetamines   and 
■ubstancee.  played  a  penuaslve  role 


(Mr. 
held 


on 
<3halr- 
Int  inslve 


'  routh. 
a  bin 
and 
^mllar 
the 


decision  by  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs  to  more  carefully  regulate 
these  substances.  During  February  of  tbU 
year  the  Subcommittee  heard  testimony  on 
the  abuse  of  diet  pUls  and  the  efficacy  of 
these  substances  In  the  short-term  treat- 
ment of  obesity. 

The  Subcommittee  has  pursued  Its  Investi- 
gation of  the  abuse  of  psychotropic  drugs 
with  particular  emphasis  on  the  problem  of 
barbiturate  abuse.  We  quickly  learned  that 
barbiturates  present  a  threat  to  the  health 
of  this  nation  that  may  well  be  more  serious 
than  amphetamines  and  even  heroin. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  that  barbiturate 
abuse  may  Indeed  become  the  number  one 
drug  problem  facing  our  Nation.  The  Inves- 
tigation and  hearings  conducted  by  my  sub- 
committee have  revealed  a  dramatic  Increase 
both  In  the  avaUablllty  of  these  dangerous 
drugs  and  In  the  extent  of  abuse.  The  prob- 
lem Is  reaching  epidemic  proportions.  We 
cannot  aSord  to  wait. 

UntU  we  have  developed  a  more  complete 
legislative  record.  It  Is  difficult  to  predict 
what  corrective  legislation  would  be  most  ef- 
fecUve  In  dealing  with  this  problem.  But  It  Is 
clear  that  a  substantial  problem  exists,  and 
In  order  to  focus  the  testimony  of  those  who 
will  appear  before  the  Subcommittee,  I  have 
Introduced  two  pieces  of  legislation. 

The  first  bill  S.  3539  would  provide  for  the 
rescheduling  of  fotjr  commonly  abused  short 
acting  barbiturates  from  schedule  m  to 
schedule  II  of  the  Ck>ntrolled  Substances  Act. 
This  change  would  subject  these  particular 
barbiturates  to  stricter  production  and  dis- 
tribution controls  as  weU  as  to  more  strin- 
gent Import  and  export  regulations.  The  sec- 
ond bUl  S.  3538  would  require  aU  manufac- 
turers and  producers  of  solid  oral  form  bar- 
biturates to  place  Identifying  marks  or  sym- 
bols on  their  products.  This  would  facilitate 
police  efforts  In  tracing  barbiturates  diverted 
to  the  Illicit  market  back  to  the  original  pro- 
duction and  distribution  sources. 

We  are  not  yet  s\ire  whether  either  or  both 
of  these  measures  will  be  necessary  to  deal 
effectively  with  the  abuse  problem.  However, 
they  wUl  provide  a  clear  Issue  for  future  hear- 
ings and  investigations  of  the  Subcommittee. 
We  Intend  to  gather  a  wide  range  of  opinion 
from  people  active  In  the  area  of  drug  abuse 
control  as  well  as  from  the  pharmaceutical 
manufacturers  on  the  need  for  these  or  other 
legislative  measures. 

The  Subcommittee  will  consider  these  bills 
and  suggested  alternative  proposals  during 
the  coming  months  before  recommending 
specific  legislative  action. 

Since  Thursday,  April  27,  16  Senators  have 
become  cosponsors  of  these  two  bills.  I  wish 
to  oommend  the  foUowlng  Senators  for  their 
swift  action:  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McCtovem),  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  McOee) ,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pastors) ,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  RlblooS),  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Tunney),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
(Mr.  Mondale),  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eagleton),  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Harris) ,  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (BIr. 
Hart),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey),  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Spong) ,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Ste- 
venson), the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  ECennedy) ,  the  Senator  from  Blaine  (Mr. 
Muskle),  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Mclntyre),  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya).  I  urge  my  coUesgues 
to  support  these  two  measures. 

The  hearings  schedules  for  April  26  and 
27  have  been  rescheduled  for  May  2  and  8 
and  wUl  focus  on  iUegal  diversion  of  legiti- 
mately produced  b«u-blturate  materials  and 
pills;  Illicit  barbiturate  traffic;  and  law  en- 
forcement responses  to  the  diversion  and  Il- 
legal distribution  of  these  dangerous  sub- 
stances. 

The  hearings  wUl  begin  at  10:(X)  am  in 
Room  3110  New  Senate  Office  BuUding.  Any 


person  who  wishes  to  submit  a  statement  for 
the  record  shoulci  notify  Blathea  Faloo,  Staff 
Director  and  Chief  Counsel  of  the  subcom- 
mittee at  226-2961. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  OPEN  HEAR- 
INGS  BY  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 
PARKS  AND  RECREATION 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
announce  for  the  Information  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  public  that  open  hearings 
have  been  scheduled  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Parks  and  Recreation  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
at  10  a.m.  on  May  25.  in  room  3110,  New 
Senate  OfQce  Building,  on  the  following 
blU: 

S.  866,  to  establish  the  French  Pete 
Credc  Intermediate  Recreatioti  Area  In 
the  State  of  Oregon. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  REVISION 
OF  FEDERAL  COURT  APPELLAIX 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  open  public  hearings  have 
been  scheduled  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Improvements  in  Judicial  Machinery 
on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  122,  a  joint 
resolution  to  create  a  commission  to 
study  and  recommend  a  revisicm  of  the 
appellate  system  of  the  Federal  courts. 
Hearings  will  be  held  on  May  9  and  10, 
1972.  in  room  457  Old  Senate  OfUce  Build- 
ing and  on  May  11,  1972.  in  room  1202 
New  Senate  Office  Building.  The  hour  Is 
10  ajn.  on  all  three  days. 

Tbit  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  has  recommended  that  the  sev- 
eral circuits  be  geographically  realined. 
Legal  scholars  have  questioned  whether 
this  is  anything  but  a  short-term  remedy 
and  have  painted  out  that  the  problems 
of  our  circuit  courts,  brought  on  by  in- 
creased caseloads,  are  in  need  of  long- 
term  solutions.  At  these  hearings,  we  will 
be  privileged  to  hear  from  the  chief 
Judges  of  the  busiest  circuit  courts,  from 
the  Director  of  the  Federal  Judicial  Cen- 
ter, and  from  legal  scholars. 

Tliose  who  wish  to  testify  or  submit  a 
statement  for  inclusion  in  the  record 
shoiild  communicate  as  soon  as  possible 
with  tlie  Subcommittee  on  Improvements 
in  Judicial  Machinery.  6306  New  Senate 
Office  BuUding. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


"THE  BLEEPING  OP  THE  REPUB- 
LIC—LAW DAY  ADDRESS  BY 
SENATOR  ALLEN  J.  ELLENDER 
AT  McNEESE  STATE  COLLEGE, 
LAKE  CHARLES,  LA. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Record  the  text  of  the  Law  Day  address 
entiUed  "The  Keeping  of  the  Republic." 
delivered  by  me  at  McNeese  State  C(A- 
lege.  Lake  Charles,  La.,  on  April  29, 1972. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoio, 
as  follows : 

"The  Keztino  or  the  RBPtmic" 
(By  Senator  Alxxn  J.  Exxendkb) 

Almost  200  years  ago,  an  obscure  but 
nonetheless  historic  oonversatlon  occurred 
on  a  Philadelphia  sidewalk  at  the  doss  d 
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the  Constitutional  Convention  In  which  the 
structure  of  our  American  govenunsnt  was 
establisbed.  A  certain  Mrs.  Powel  of  Phila- 
delphia, mingling  with  those  who  were  wait- 
ing outside  Independence  HaU,  iXopfA  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  a  major  architect  of  our 
liberties,  and  asked : 

"Well.  Doctor,  what  have  we  got — a  Repub- 
lic or  a  Monarchy?" 

Weary  fr<xn  the  hours  of  the  long  delibera- 
tion, yet  ever  hopeful  for  freedom's  survival, 
Franklin  responded:  "A  Republic — ^If  you 
can  keep  It." 

A  Republic — a  government  of  laws  and  not 
of  human  caprice, 

— a  government  in  which  power  was  to  be 
delegated  to  responsible,  democratlcaUy 
elected  representatives  who  would  serve  the 
common  good, 

— a  government  guided  by  men  of  good 
conscience  who  value  truth  and  who  put 
their  talents  and  energies  to  the  public  in- 
terest rather  than  to  their  own. 

I  have  taken  UUs  Uieme  as  a  guide  to  my 
remarks  for  this  occasion  In  which,  as  Aumt- 
Icans,  we  oeletoate  Law  Day.  We  engage  In 
such  pubUc  gatherings  as  this  to  reaffirm 
our  commitment  to  our  tradition  of  ordered 
liberty  under  law.  In  theee  troubled  days, 
that  tradition  Is  on  the  defensive.  It  Is  un- 
der attack  from  many  quarters — not  least 
from  those  who  vlgorotisly  claim  its  protec- 
tion whUe  aasatdtlng  its  integrity. 

The  clear  reapoosibUlty  of  those  wbo 
cherish  this  heritage — ^your  responsibility  and 
mine — ^Is  to  honor  the  counsel  of  Franklin 
to  keep  the  Republic.  We  must  protect  and 
keq>  it  not  only  by  defending  it  against  Its 
enemies  without  and  within,  but  also  by  giv- 
ing free  obedience  to  Its  laws,  and  by  uphold- 
ing its  fundamental  instltutlona. 

Of  supreme  importance,  too.  we  must  as  a 
people  find  ways  to  rekindle  in  our  youth  the 
fire  of  enthusiasm  for  both  Its  achlerements 
of  the  past  and  its  promise  for  the  futura. 

It  has  been  said  often— and  well  said — 
that  "eternal  vigilance  la  the  price  of  lib- 
erty." But  today,  as  our  people  assemble 
across  the  land  or  pause  to  reflect  upon  the 
meaning  of  Law  Day,  let  it  be  said  that  vlgl. 
lance  means  more  than  defense,  more  than 
malnUlnlng  military  strength  (Important 
as  that  may  be  In  the  worfd  of  today).  It 
means,  as  weU,  vigilance  for  liberty,  vigi- 
lance for  law.  vigilance  for  freedom.  It 
means  not  only  keeping  watch,  but  keeping 
faith  with  the  heritage  of  Amarlca. 

One  of  the  greatest  Republics  in  the  an- 
cient world — ^that  of  Roma— gradually  lost 
lU  distinctive,  sturdy.  ssU-raUant  tradition. 
At  ons  point  It  was  the  rtilnJng  product  of 
a  system  based  on  obedtonoe  to  law.  For 
aU  Its  faults  and  Imperfactions.  tt  did  en- 
joy several  major  institutions  wtUOh  un- 
derpinned Its  greatness.  Iliere  was  dignity 
of  the  famUy.  lliere  was  a  sense  of  olvlo 
responsibUlty.  There  was  a  well-formtdated 
code  of  virtue  and  courage  and  honor. 
There  was  what  the  Romans  called  pletas, 
or  reverence  for  the  divine.  Theee  things 
constituted  then  as  now  the  life  blood  of  a 
free  society.  Where  faith  In  the  basic  in- 
stitutions of  a  society  Is  absent  or  weak. 
that  society  Is  truly  Imperiled. 

Our  task  in  America  today  Is  to  restore 
that  faith,  to  revive  the  enthuslaam  of  the 
apathetic,  to  dispel  the  corrosive  negativism 
of  the  cynical.  Only  by  so  doing  can  we  hope 
to  preaerve  and  mainUin  the  RepaMlc. 

If  there  are  things  wrong  with  America, 
let  us  move  to  set  them  right,  confident  that 
we  can  if  we  will.  No  matter  what  we  find 
smlas,  we  have  the  capacity  to  comet  it,  if 
we  wlU  simply  allow  ourselves  to  be  moved 
by  the  traditions  from  which  our  Nation  has 
risen  to  take  its  place  in  the  world  oommu- 
atty  as  a  champion  of  human  freedom  and 
human  dignity. 

"Where  there  Is  no  vision,"  wrote  the  au- 
thor of  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  "the  people 
perish." 


It  is  that  very  lack  of  vision— of  enthu- 
Blaim.  bom  of  love — ^whlch  afflicts  too  many 
of  our  people  today.  We  confront  it  at  every 
hand  and  in  every  area.  It  is  the  key  to  what 
Is  called  Ices  of  credibility  or  f  aUure  at  nerve, 
a  weakening  of  confidence  in  the  American 
system,  and  an  attendant  dedlne  in  that  in- 
novative spirit  which  has  made  this  Nation 
great. 

It  Is  not  so  much  that  people  have  turned 
against  the  system:  that  kind  of  utter  alien- 
ation and  aptn  hostility  Is  stUl — thank  God. 
In  my  view  it  Is  confined  to  a  very  smaU  (if 
vocal)  minority.  Rather,  It  Is  the  complac- 
ency of  the  majority — ^tlie  unliappy  tendraicy 
to  take  for  granted  all  that  we  have  and  are — 
which  is  at  the  heart  of  our  dilemma.  One 
analyst  has  called  this  disease  "creeping 
meatbaUlsm." 

These  are  difficult  days  for  patriotism.  It  Is 
unfashionable  in  many  quarters  to  speak  of 
love  for  one's  country.  Yet  love — true  love — ^Is 
never  drtical.  Love  In  its  maturity — involves 
nothing  more — and  nothing  less — ^than  a 
deep  and  unshakable  loyalty,  a  commitment 
of  heart  and  mind  which  transforms  both 
lover  and  loved. 

So  it  is  with  patriotism:  to  love  this  land 
is  to  Uve  and  to  act  in  its  behalf,  to  be  guided 
by  concern  for  its  well-being,  to  seek  ever 
increasing  realization  of  its  ideals  and  prom- 
ises for  all  our  pe<9le. 

To  love  America  Is  to  honor  its  basic  In- 
stitutions— ^the  family,  the  church  or  syna- 
gogue, the  school,  and  above  all — the  law.  If 
one  believes  that  certain  laws  require  chang- 
ing, the  system  Itself  makes  that  change  pos- 
sible by  peacefxU  means.  Only  those  who  have 
lost  faith  wlU  turn  to  violence  or  coercion 
to  achieve  their  ends. 

Having  said  theee  things — having,  as  It 
were,  diagnosed  the  problem,  what  then  Is 
the  remedy?  The  symptoms  are  ran4>ant  and 
Visible;  the  solution  Is  not  so  easUy  defined. 
Partly,  it  is  a  matter  of  knowledge — of  his- 
torical perspective.  Here  In  America  we  shall 
soon  be  celebrating  our  200th  anniversary  as 
a  Nation:  think  of  it,  barely  two  centtu^es 
of  National  life — and  refiect  on  the  kind  of 
society  we  have  biiilt. 

Sir  Charles  P.  Snow,  the  eminent  English 
scientist  and  novelist — and  a  sharp-eyed, 
sympathetic  observer  of  the  American  sys- 
tem has  written:  "Fttm  the  discovery  of 
agriculture  untU  today,  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  human  lives  have  been  those  of 
peasants,  as  imcared  for  as  animals.  Ul-fed, 
over-worked,  dying  young,  servile.  Tliat  had 
been  the  fate  of  80  percent  of  the  human  be- 
ings who  have  ever  Uved,  probably  far  more. 
Iliere  are  three  blUlon  people  alive  in  the 
world  today.  Of  these,  at  least  a  third  have 
enough  to  eat.  some  kind  of  medical  care,  a 
chance  of  educaticm.  That  is  a  far  higher 
proportion  of  men  removed  from  stark  need 
than  there  has  ever  been  before."  It  U  here 
In  America  that  for  the  first  tims  In  his- 
tory the  possibility  of  a  decent  Ufe  for  the 
average  man  was  set  forth  as  the  funda- 
mental goal  of  social — ^"llfe,  Uberty.  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness." 

Ws  sometimes  quote  tributes  from  other 
lands,  since  distance  may  give  a  clearer 
perspective  to  what  America  nas  been  and 
Is.  "It  is  worth  saying  over  agam,"  the  Lon- 
don Times  has  written  of  America,  "that  no 
nation  has  ever  come  into  the  possession  of 
such  power  for  good  or  111,  for  freedom  or 
tyranny,  tor  friendship  or  enmity  among 
the  peo|des  of  the  world,  and  that  no  nation 
in  history  has  used  theee  powers,  by  and 
large,  with  greater  vision,  restraint,  reqx»- 
sibiUty  and  courage." 

Althou^  we  are  proud— and  ri^itly  so— to 
call  ourself  a  young  nation,  we  easily  for- 
get an  Important  cranparieon  among  na- 
tions: I  speak  of  the  proud  fsct  that  the 
United  States,  undsr  the  present  Constitu- 
tion, has  had  a  longer  llf  s  unchallenged  and 
undianged  by  violent  rebeUion  than  any 
other  great  nation  on  earth  except  Oreat 


Britain.  The  reason  for  this  long  Ufe  for 
democracy  Is  the  fact  that  the  way  has  been 
open  to  peaceful  change  in  our  laws  and  re- 
finement of  our  institutions  by  means  of  an 
orderly  poUtlcal  process.  Wlutt  Daniel  Web- 
ster called  "the  great  right  and  the  great  duty 
of  self-government"  has  been  made  possible 
in  tills  land  by  "education  and  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge"  and  by  acceptance  of  the  law 
as  the  instniment  of  order  and  the  guarantor 
of  liberty. 

Apart  from  law,  liberty  descends  into  an- 
archy and.  eventually,  into  tyranny.  Ordered 
liberty  under  law  is  our  surest  safeguard  for 
the  survival  of  individual  freedom  today  as 
in  the  past.  It  Is  the  function  of  Law  Day 
to  renUnd  us  of  this  simple  yet  profound 
fact,  so  essential  to  the  keying  ot  the  Re- 
pubUc.  in  Franklin's  phrase. 

The  keeping  of  this  Republic  !s,  in  fact, 
a  sacred  trust  passed  through  each  genera- 
tion of  Americans  from  the  Founding  Fath- 
ers, a  trust  which  calls  upon  each  new 
generation  to  be  good  and  faithful  Stewarts. 
The  keeping  of  tliat  trust  requires  the  surety 
of  faith  in  God.  the  author  and  source  of 
both  Uberty  and  law. 

In  a  nutaheU.  ladles  and  gentlemen,  the 
thing  we  are  reaUy  talking  about  is  the 
fact  that  only  by  a  system  of  laws  can  we 
hope  to  protect  ourselves  from  oppressive 
government.  If  we  allow  more  rule  by  men 
rather  than  by  laws,  we  wiU  certainly  ctmie 
to  a  terrible  end. 

In  this  regard  and  to  conclude  my  message 
this  evening,  I  will  relate  to  you  a  little  story 
from  Confucius.  One  day  Confucius,  while 
walking  through  the  countryside,  came  upon 
an  elderiy  woman  who  was  crying  and  kneel- 
ing by  a  grave.  She  told  Oonfudus  that  her 
husband  had  recently  been  UUed  by  a  tiger. 
She  told  him  further  that  her  eldest  son  and 
her  father  had  also  been  kUled  by  tigers  In 
yean  gone  by.  Confucius  asked  her.  "Why 
then  do  you  not  leave  tills  place?"  Her  an- 
swer was.  "Because  there  is  no  oppressive 
government  here."  Confucius  then  said,  "Re- 
member this  my  chUdren:  Oppressive  gov- 
ernment is  more  terrible  than  tigera." 

Another  way  of  stating  this  rule  Is  that 
a  good  system  of  laws,  managed  by  men  of 
good  conscience,  and  sustained  by  faith  In 
the  future,  is  the  only  thing  that  stands  be- 
tween lis  and  tyranny — which  as  Confuciiu 
said,  is  more  terrible  than  tigers. 


ABOVE  AND  BEYOND  THE  CALL 
OP  POLITICS 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  Paul 
John,  editor  of  the  Sulphur,  Okla.. 
Times-Democrat,  Is  not  only  a  highly 
respected  Democratic  newspaperman, 
but  also  an  astute  observer  of  the  ptditi- 
cal  scene. 

Like  many  Oklahomans,  he  sunwrts 
President  Nixon's  efforts  to  actiieve  peace 
with  honor  in  South  Vietnam.  In  a  recent 
newspaper  column,  he  wrote: 

No  one  wants  out  of  Vietnam  more  than 
President  Nixon.  But  he  also  has  a  duty  and 
responsibUlty  to  the  nation  which  Is  above 
and  beyond  the  caU  of  politics. 

In  that  same  column,  Paul  Jones  of- 
fered some  advice  to  members  of  his  own 
politieal  party  regarding  the  Vietnam 
issue.  His  wise  and  thoughtful  comments 
are  worth  sharing,  because  they  are  per- 
tinent to  the  current  ddbate  over  the 
President's  actions  in  supporting  the 
South  Vietnamese  in  their  resistance  to 
the  Invasion  by  North  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  John's  column  be  printal 
IntbeRBCOKD. 

Iliere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RicopD, 
as  follows: 

TRX   AMVIL  CHOBtrs 

(By  Paul  John) 
Democrats  will  fare  a  lot  better  this  siim- 
mer  and  fall  If  they  will  quit  rushing  td  the 
microphone  every  time  President  f«xon 
makes  a  new  move  In  his  efforts  to  extricate 
us  from  South  Vietnam  with  honor  and 
without  turning  South  Vietnam  over  U  the 
Communists  for  a  gigantic  blood  bath. 

The  recent  bombing  of  Hanoi  and  Haiphong 
was  long  overdue.  What  we  are  seeling  In 
South  Vietnam  Is  raw  aggression  from  the 
north.  North  Vietnam  has  denied  for  rears 
that  Its  troops  were  In  South  Vlemam. 
That  hypocrisy  has  now  been  droppet  and 
North  Vietnam  has  committed  the  b«  st  of 
Its  remaining  divisions  from  the  home  Front 
In  an  effort  to  knock  out  South  Vletni  m. 

Americana  must  realize  that  Pres  dent 
Nlzon  Is  getting  out  of  South  Vletnan  as 
fast  as  possible.  We,  and  the  McGtoverni  and 
the  Muskles.  must  also  realize  that  If  we 
abandon  the  South  Vietnamese  to  slauf  hter, 
the  day  will  come  when  our  friends  hi  the 
world  will  have  departed  and  people  o'  the 
United  States  will  be  face  to  face  witli  the 
same  problem  now  facing  South  Vietnam.  In 
that  day  we  will  not  have  the  chol(  e  of 
fighting  OR  dying.  We  will  have  onl]  one 
choice.  Fighting  AND  dying.  We  bellev^  that 
la  why  President  Nixon  will  use  American  air 
and  sea  power  to  prevent  thU  from  haj  ipen- 
Ing  In  South  Vietnam.  There  is  slmpy  no 
place  m  the  world  where  aggression  c(  n  be 
condoned  without  signing  our  own  death 
warrant. 

Our  presence  In  South  Vietnam  wi  s  to 
prevent  a  take-over  by  the  North  Vletnai  nese. 
The  United  States  has  been  vlctorlov  s  In 
this  limited  goal.  In  fact,  the  war  Is  being 
won  right  now  by  South  Vietnamese  troops, 
who  will  stop  the  offensive  from  the  N^rth. 
Sooner  or  later,  the  North  Vietnamese  Iwlll 
disappear  back  Into  the  jungles  for  the  |ong 
trek  back  home. 

The  bombing  of  Hanoi  and  Haiphong  i 
two  purposes.  It  destroys  North  Vletnaiiese 
war  materials  and  It  tells  Russia  and  C  ilna 
that  the  United  States  will  not  permit  the 
enslavement  of  the  people  of  the  soutl  . 

This  war  would  have  ended  long  age  ex- 
cept for  the  aid  and  comfort  given  the  ei  emy 
by  such  leaders  as  Senator  Fulbrlght,  and 
Democratic  hopefuls  McOovem,  Kennedj  and 
more  recently,  Muskle. 

The  final  stages  o<-  the  war  In  Vlel  nam 
are  nonpolltlcal.  Democrat  leaders  stnply 
harm  their  own  cause  when  they  make 
lltlcal  attacks  upon  the  Pres^ent  as  a  result 
of  moves  In  southeast  Asia. 

No  one  wants  out  of  Vietnam  more 
President  Nixon.  But  he  also  has  a  duty!  and 
responsibility  to  the  nation  which  Is  above 
and  beyond  the  call  of  politics. 

There  Is  only  a  abort  time  left  for  Demo- 
crat hopefuls  to  quit  asking  that  vlctoi  y  be 
turned  Into  defeat. 


ihan 


CURRENT  UJ8.  POPULATION 
Mr.    PACKWOOD.    Mr.    Presldei  t, 


should  like  to  report  that  accordiqg 
curraxt  Census  Bureau  approziinai 
the  total  population  of  the  United 
as  of  today  is  209,056.511.  This 
an  increase  of  87,973  since  April  1, 
addition  of  1,851.733  since  May  1  ol 
year,  an  Increase  which  is  about 
the  population  of  Baltimore.  Md. 


Sates 
;  reprei  ents 


and 


ISOLATIONISM 


Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  this  coun- 
try emerged  from  World  War  n  witl  i  the 


I 
to 
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an 

last 
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determination  that  we  would  not  doom 
ourselves  to  repeat  the  mistakes  of  the 
past. 

But,  as  Columnist  Crosby  Noyes  point- 
ed out  in  the  Sunday  Star,  with  a  grow- 
ing isolationism  in  this  country,  we  may 
once  again  find  ourselves  in  a  parallel 
situation  to  that  which  existed  immedi- 
ately after  World  War  I. 

As  Mr.  Noyes  pointed  out: 

That  period  started  with  a  strong  reasser- 
tlon  of  legislative  prerogatives  by  a  Repub- 
lican-controlled Ck>ngress.  It  was.  In  effect,  a 
reaction  to  the  fantastic  expansion  of  presi- 
dential power  assumed  by  Woodrow  Wilson 
In  the  course  of  the  war.  It  xishered  In  an 
era  of  rockbound  Isolationism  In  American 
foreign  policy  that  was  to  last  until  the  out- 
break of  Worid  War  U  In  1939. 

Although  we  may  not  be  destined  to 
repeat  the  tragic  history  of  the  pcwt.  re- 
cent events  have  given  us  sufDcient  rea- 
son to  doubt  that  we  can  stem  this  tide  of 
growing  isolationism. 

Tlierefore.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Mr.  Noyes  coliunn  be  printed  in  the 

RXCOKO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DCMOCSATS  Feel  New  Isolationism  Runs 
Deep 

(By  Crosby  S.  Noyes) 

The  problem  of  accurately  assessing  the 
mood  of  the  country  and  the  political  results 
It  Is  likely  to  produce  Is  a  critical  one  In  this 
election  year.  It  Is  hard  to  recall  an  election 
In  which  basic  national  policy  was  more  at 
stake. 

I  realize  that  Isolationism  Is  a  dirty  word  In 
American  politics,  but  It  may  not  be  for  very 
much  longer.  The  mood  of  the  nation  today 
and  the  response  of  the  political  leadership 
to  that  mood  have  striking — and  chilling — 
parallels  to  the  situation  that  existed  Im- 
mediately after  World  War  I. 

That  period  started  with  a  strong  reasser- 
tlon  of  legislative  pt«rogatlves  by  a  Republi- 
can-controlled Congress.  It  was.  In  effect,  a 
reaction  to  the  fantastic  expansion  of  preid- 
denttal  power  assumed  by  Woodrow  Wilson 
In  the  course  of  the  war.  It  uaheied  in  an 
era  of  rockbound  isolationism  in  American 
foreign  policy  that  was  to  last  until  the  out- 
break of  World  War  n  in  1939. 

The  period  was  marked  at  the  outset  by 
the  refusal  of  the  Senate,  in  1919  and  again 
In  1930,  to  ratify  the  Treaty  of  VersaUles,  es- 
tablishing the  League  of  Nations.  Having  as- 
sumed a  commanding  influence  over  the  next 
two  decades  it  reflected  faithfully  the  pre- 
vailing Isolationist  sentiment  In  the  country. 

The  neutrality  acts  of  1936  and  1937  which 
prohibited  the  shipment  of  arms  to  beUlger- 
ent  nations  effectively  tied  President  Roose- 
velt's hands  during  the  period  of  buildup  to 
World  War  II.  At  one  point  the  Congress 
even  considered  limiting  its  own  war-making 
powers  by  a  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment requiring  the  submitting  of  a  declara- 
tion of  war  to  a  popular  referendum. 

Exactly  to  what  extent  this  long^rlod  of 
American  isolation  helped  to  promote  the 
aggressive  expansionism  of  Japan  and  Ger- 
many and  the  final  plunge  into  world  con- 
flict may  be  open  to  argument.  But  certainly 
there  has  been  a  firm  consensus  since  the 
war  that  the  United  States  could  never  again 
afford  the  luxury  of  withdrawing  from  its  role 
as  a  major  world  power. 

And  yet  today  in  the  country  and  the  Con- 
gress the  symptoms  are  aU  too  familiar. 

In  the  Senate,  the  move  toward  a  flrst- 
dass  constitutional  confrontation  with  the 
Executive  Branch  seems  iireversible.  In  the 
name  of  "no  more  Vietnams,"  proposals  for 


draatloaUy  llmiUng  the  war-making  powers 
(rf  the  Prealdent  are  gathering  strong  sup- 
port. 

So  are  other  moves  to  set  a  date  for  a  final 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam,  to  cut  off  support 
for  military  operations  elsewhere,  to  with- 
draw otir  forces  from  NATO,  to  ciutaU  the 
President's  authority  to  make  commitments 
under  executive  agreements  with  fcxelgn 
countries. 

The  Senate  is  up  In  arms  over  what  it 
deems  an  abuse  of  executive  privilege  by  the 
Nixon  administration.  It  is  venting  its  anger 
by  threaitenlng  to  cripple  the  overseas  opera- 
tions of  the  U.S.  Information  Service  In  a 
way  that  would  be  certain  to  undermine 
American   influence   throughout   the   world. 

And  this  may  be  only  the  beginning.  In 
the  developing  electoral  contest,  virtually  all 
of  the  liberal  Democratic  candidates  are  com- 
peting with  each  other  in  just  how  far  they 
would  go.  What  seems  likely  to  emerge  from 
the  convention  in  Miami  is  a  platform  pledg- 
ing drastic  cuts  in  our  Armed  Forces  and  a 
candidate  dedicated  to  the  propoattion  of 
"reordering  our  priorities"  to  purely  domes- 
tic concerns. 

It  also  is  entirely  possible  that  such  a  can- 
didate could  be  elected  next  November.  Pres- 
ident Nixon,  in  making  his  bid  for  re-elec- 
tion. Is  betting  on  a  basic  stability  in  the 
American  electorate  when  it  comes  to  na- 
tional policy.  His  assumption  is  that  a  drastic 
turn  toward  a  new  isolationism  will  be  re- 
jected by  a  majority  of  voters. 

But  the  congressional  leadership  and  the 
lltieral  Democratic  candidates  are  at  least  as 
sensitive  to  political  trends  in  the  country  as 
the  President  Is.  They  are  responding  to  what 
they  perceive  as  a  profound  sea-change  of 
public  sentiment.  In  exploiting  "the  war" 
as  the  central  issue  of  the  coming  election, 
they  are  appealing  directly  to  a  growing 
mood  of  laolatlonlsno. 

It  may  be  that  they  are  mistaken.  It  may 
be  that  Nixon  is  right  and  that  a  majority 
of  Americans  understand  what  it  would 
mean  if  one  of  the  two  genuine  world  powers 
should  abandon  Its  responsibilities  and  re- 
treat Into  a  long  period  of  isolationism.  It 
may  be  that  they  understand  how  unsettling 
this  would  be  to  the  world  balance  of  power 
and  how  dangerous  in  terms  of  the  ambi- 
tions of  our  adversaries. 

The  tragic  history  of  the  past,  perhaps,  is 
not  deatlned  to  repeat  itself.  But  we  wUl  not 
be  certain  for  some  time  to  come. 


OBSERVANCE  OP  LAW  DAY  IN 
DELAWARE 

Mr.  BOOOS.  Mr.  President,  as  it  has 
for  the  past  10  years.  Congress  has  pro- 
claimed today.  May  1,  as  Law  Day.  This 
day  is  set  aside  as  a  time  for  Americans 
to  appreciate  the  liberties  which  our  laws 
protect  and  which  no  other  country  on 
earth  claim,  and  also  to  rededicate  them- 
selves to  the  ideals  of  law  and  Justice,  on 
which  our  society  rests. 

As  a  sponsor  of  the  Joint  resolution 
proclaiming  Law  Day,  I  am  particularly 
pleased  that  special  note  has  been  taken 
of  the  debt  of  gratitude  we  owe  to  the 
courageous  and  dedicated  law  enforce- 
ment officials  who  work  tirelessly  to 
guard  our  safety  and  preserve  our 
liberties. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  long  advocated 
a  variety  of  programs  boieflting  our  pub- 
lic safety  officers,  including  policemen, 
correction  officers,  and  firemen.  These 
range  from  Federal  assistance  for  volun- 
teer firemen  training  to  a  national  cor- 
rectional personnel  training  program,  to 
death  benefits  for  those  in  these  hazard- 
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ous  occupations.  It  is.  therefore,  a  great 
satisfactlan  to  me  that  Law  Day  1972  wiU 
lend  special  recognition  to  those  men 
and  women  in  law  enforcement  profes- 
sions. 

The  Delaware  State  Bar  Association 
has  planned  what  I  believe  is  a  very 
meanin^ul  observance  of  Law  Day  in  the 
State  of  Delaware.  In  an  effort  to  bring 
Delaware's  legal  community  closer  to  the 
young  people  of  the  State,  the  State  bar 
association  has,  over  the  past  few 
months,  urged  junior  and  senior  high 
schools  to  invite  yoimg  lawyers  to  ad- 
dress their  student  bodies  on  drug  laws. 
The  response  has  been  excellent.  In  all. 
about  50  young  attorneys  have  visited 
different  schools  to  speak  on  this  subject. 

Tonight,  in  a  culmination  of  these  ses- 
sions, a  simulated  trial  will  be  held  at 
Brandywine  High  School  near  Wilming- 
ton, Del.  The  State  bar  association  Is 
providing  transi>ortation  for  over  a  thou- 
sand young  people  who  will  attend  the 
session.  The  trial,  which  will  raise  legal 
issues  surrounding  drug  abuse,  will  follow 
the  format  of  an  actual  court  proceeding. 
The  Honorable  William  T.  Quillen,  asso- 
ciate Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Del- 
aware, will  preside.  A  Jury  of  12  students 
will  render  a  verdict  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  proceedings.  The  trial  will  be  followed 
by  a  discussion  period. 

Mr.  President,  this  promises  to  be  an 
unusually  informative  and  stimulating 
session  for  all  concerned.  I  am  happy  to 
note  that  it  will  be  carried  on  radio  for 
those  who  will  be  unable  to  attend. 

All  of  those  participating  in  this  fine 
program:  Students,  lawyers,  school  offi- 
cials, police,  and  broadcasters,  are  to  be 
congratulated.  The  credit  for  initiating 
this  imaginative  program  goes  to  the 
Delaware  State  Bar  Association's  presi- 
dent, Edmtmd  N.  Carpenter  11,  and  to  the 
chairman  of  its  Law  Day  activities,  Ste- 
ven J.  Rothschild,  both  attorneys  in  Wil- 
mington. 

I  commend  than  on  their  efforts,  which 
have  made  Law  Day  1972  a  truly  mean- 
ingful observance  in  Delaware. 


DECUNINQ  VALUE  OF  THE  DOLLAR 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
we  consider  the  vast  new  sums  being  re- 
quested of  the  American  taxpayer  for 
national  seciulty,  let  us  recognize  that  a 
sound  economy  is  also  an  Indispensable 
component  of  any  true  seciulty. 

In  that  connection,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  article  this  morning  in 
the  WaU  Street  Journal,  "Gold  Quote  in 
Europe  Pushed  to  New  High  as  Specula- 
tors StUl  Doubt  DoUar's  Worth,"  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkooro, 
as  fcrilows: 

OoLD  Quote  in  Ettkope  Pushed  to  New  High 

As  Spbcttlatoes  Snix  Dottbt  Dollar's  Wokth 

(By  Ray  Vlcker) 

London. — European  speculators,  still  un- 
certain about  the  doUar's  fate,  have  pushed 
the  price  of  gold  to  a  new  high. 

Their  bidding  propeUed  buUlon  on  the 
UmdoQ  market  Friday  to  $49-60  an  ounce, 
the  highest  since  foreign  central  bankers 
pulled  out  of  the  so-caUed  free  market  in 
March  1968.  In  late  unofficial  trading  after 


the  market's  close,  the  qviote  aoared  as  high 
as  $60.06  an  ounce. 

At  the  time  of.  last  December's  monetary 
realignment,  by  contraat.  gold  was  selling  In 
London  at  $42.76  an  ounce. 

Tradara  on  the  principal  bullion  marts  in 
London  and  Zurich  attributed  much  of  gold's 
brlUanoe  in  the  eyes  of  speculators  to  naiglng 
doubts  about  the  doUar's  worth. 

The  dollar  actually  has  shown  some 
strength  on  International  currency  marts. 
Massive  assaults  on  the  greenback  have  sub- 
sided In  recent  weeks,  and  foreign  central 
bankers  havent  had  to  absorb  hoards  of  dol- 
lars to  prevent  the  currency  fnnn  tumbling 
below  the  value  set  in  Washington  last  Dec. 
18. 

But  speculators  note  that  the  doUar  still 
carries  a  premiiun  rate  on  the  European  loan 
market.  Last  Friday,  for  instance,  borrowers 
paid  6^  %  Interest  to  obtain  dollars  for  one 
year.  But  borrowers  of  West  German  marks 
paid  only  6%.  and  the  charge  for  Dutch 
guilders  was  4^%.  For  the  Swiss  franc.  In 
a  class  by  Itself  because  Swltserland  always 
has  followed  a  policy  of  low  Interest  rates, 
the  fee  was  only  3  13-16%  for  a  one  year  loan. 

The  dollar's  higher  rate  reflects  lenders' 
eq>ectatlon8  that  the  currency  may  be  worth 
less  at  a  repayment  in  a  year. 

But  if  the  dollar  Is  suspect,  consider  the 
pound  sterling  with  an  even  cosUler  fee.  The 
one-year  borrowing  rate  for  that  currency  on 
the  European  market  Is  fl%%. 

Some  traders  also  see  gold's  strength  as  a 
move  away  from  the  hard  currencies  that 
were  speculator  favorites  In  past  months. 
The  international  Harry  Schultz  letter,  a 
London-based  Investment  advisory  closely 
followed  by  gold  and  currency  speculators, 
puts  the  case  this  way: 

"What  i^pears  to  have  been  totally  over- 
looked by  everyone  Is  that  Investors  and 
speculators  in  European  hard-currency  na- 
tions have  generally  l>een  standing  on  the 
gold  sidelines  for  many  months.  They  opted 
for  hard  currencies,  feeling  they  would  en- 
joy greater  appreciation  than  in  gold  bullion. 
Their  calculations  proved  correct.  Now  many 
European  Investors  feel  that,  at  least  tem- 
porarily, the  hard  currency  bandwagon  joy 
ride  is  ovw.  They're  going  back  to  gold." 

Industry  observers  don't  see  any  rush  out 
of  marks,  Swiss  francs  or  Japanese  yen,  to 
name  but  a  few  of  the  stronger  currencies. 
But  they  said  the  switching  Is  just  enough 
to  strengthen  the  gold  price.  And  mcM'e 
switching  is  possible  as  six-month  and  one- 
year  mtu-k,  franc  and  other  non-resident  time 
deposits  start  maturing  overseas. 

Brokers  In  the  fleld  said  It  doesnt  take 
much  of  a  switch  to  Influence  gold's  price. 
Sharps.  Plxley  &  Co.,  a  London  bullion 
trader,  said  recent  volume  has  been  "rela- 
tively light."  But  Sharp's  accotmt,  "It  Is  sim- 
ply persistent  demand  In  a  market  lacking 
supplies  that  is  forcing  prices  up." 


WEST  GERMAN  TREATIES 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  following  with  great  interest,  as  I 
think  all  Americans  should,  the  news- 
paper accounts  of  the  current  political 
struggle  going  on  in  West  Germany  over 
ratification  of  the  so-called  nonaggres- 
sion  treaties  with  Poland  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  am  deeply  disturbed  that  these 
accounts  state,  as  if  it  were  fact,  that 
rejection  of  these  treaties  by  the  West 
German  Parliament  would  be  a  setback 
for  Germany,  the  United  States  and  the 
cause  of  world  peace.  Such  statements 
could  hardly  be  further  from  the  truth. 

In  my  view,  the  rejection  of  these 
treaties  by  the  Bundests^  would  do  much 
more  for  European  stability  and  world 
peace  than  any  ratification. 


These  treaties  which  Communist  Rus- 
sia is  so  anxious  to  see  ratified  are  cleverly 
drafted  for  the  benefit  of  Russia  and  to 
to  detriment  of  West  Gennany. 

Chancellor  Brandt's  ostpolitic  is  well 
named,  if  these  treaties  are  an  example. 
For  Brandt's  06tix>litic  is  indeed  favor- 
able to  the  East — that  is,  Communist 
East  Germany  and  the  Soviet  Union— 
and  is  unfavorable  to  the  West — that  is. 
West  Germany  and  the  United  States. 

What  the  American  public  needs  to 
understand  about  these  treaties  is  that 
they  are  completely  one  sided.  For  in- 
stance, the  treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union 
provides  that  neither  side  sludl  use  force 
or  the  settlement  of  force,  using  instead 
the  XJN.  Charter  as  a  guide  in  the  peace- 
ful settlement  of  disputes.  On  the  sur- 
face that  soimds  good,  but  when  one 
looks  at  the  U.N.  Charter  there  are  two 
articles — 53  and  107— that  give  the  So- 
viet Union  the  right  to  intervene  by 
force  in  West  Gennany.  If  the  treaty  is 
to  mean  anything  or  if  it  is  not  to  be  one- 
sided, It  should  specifically  stipulate  that 
the  Soviet  Union  gives  up  its  rights  un- 
der those  two  articles.  But,  of  course,  the 
treaty  does  not  do  that,  meaning  that 
West  Gennany  surrenders  its  right  to  use 
force  while  the  Soviets  retain  theirs. 

The  treaties  have  also  been  painted  by 
the  press  and  by  their  supporters  as  a 
detente  between  East  and  West  and  as 
an  eventual  step  toward  German  reuni- 
fication. No  one  is  arguing  tliat  an  easing 
of  cold  war  tensions  is  not  desirable  or 
that  German  reunification  has  not  been 
a  long-held  objective  of  the  United 
States,  Britain.  Prance,  and  West  Ger- 
many. What  is  being  asked  is  how  can  a 
treaty,  that  provides  that  the  borders  of 
the  "German  democratic  republic" — ^the 
first  time  East  Germany  has  ever  been 
recognized  by  its  unofficial  Communist 
name  in  a  treaty — be  considered  invio- 
late, help  those  causes  along?  All  this 
provision  would  do  would  be  to  officially 
sanction,  protect  and  make  permanent  a 
second  German  state,  one  completely 
controlled  by  the  Communist  bloc. 

If  history  tells  us  anything,  it  should 
tell  us  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  never 
permit  the  reunification  of  Germany 
under  anything  other  than  its  own  terms. 
For  the  Soviet  Union  reunification  must 
carry  with  it  the  mechanisms  of  ccmtrol: 
the  entire  postwar  liistoiy  of  Europe 
demonstrates  tliat  the  Soviet  Union  is 
determined  to  control  as  much  of  Europe 
as  possible.  How  else  does  one  explain 
the  violation  of  the  Yalta  agreements  on 
Poland,  the  takeover  of  Eastern  Europe, 
the  invasion  of  Hungary  in  1956,  the  con- 
structlOTi  of  the  Berlin  wall  in  1961,  the 
invasicm  of  Czechoslovakia  in  1968  or  the 
Soviet  refusal  to  sign  a  peace  treaty  with 
Germany  providing  for  reunificaticm  of 
Germany  as  an  independent  nation. 

One  must  also  consider  what  West 
Germany  would  get  in  return  for  this 
giveaway.  We  are  told  that  it  would  pave 
the  way  for  a  European  Security  Con- 
ference and  a  reduction  of  East-West 
tensions.  But  how  valuable  is  such  a  se- 
curity conference  and  how  would  it  re- 
duce East- West  tensions?  The  main 
value  I  see  in  such  a  security  conference 
would  accrue  to  the  Soviets.  To  be  "suc- 
cessful"— ^meaning  to  reach  any  agree- 
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maintenance  of  Communist  control  >ver 
East  Europe  and  East  Germany  It 
would  also  have  the  effect  of  weakejiing 
NATO,  which  is  likewise  in  Russia'^  in- 
terest. If  the  Russians  were  really  idter- 
ested  in  mutual  reduction  of  tens  ions 
they  would  agree  to  negotiate  with  Ni  lTO 
for  arms  reduction — which  they  nave 
consistently  refused  to  do — or  they  wi  tuld 
be  more  willing  to  come  to  an  agreen  ent 
with  the  United  States  in  the  stratigic 
arms  limitation  talks — SALT.  Still  an- 
other gesture  the  Soviets  could  make 
would  be  to  reduce  their  massive  tioop 
concentration  in  Eastern  Europe.  But, 
none  of  these  things  are  happening.  1(  ad- 
ing  to  the  inescapable  conclusion  thai  the 
only  terms  by  which  the  Soviets  will  a  iree 
to  reduce  tensions  are  those  by  w  lich 
they  can  increase  their  sphere  of  in- 
fluence and  control  In  Eiuope.  '  [Us 
policy  of  ostpolitik — of  indulging  in  i  uch 
wishful  thinking  about  Soviet  motiv  is — 
is  playing  right  into  the  hands  of  the 
Russians. 

We  hear  also  that  economic  ag-ee- 
ments  between  the  Soviet  Union  uid 
West  Germany  would  be  threatene<  by 
rejection  of  these  treaties.  Maybe  so, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  future  of  the 
West  German  economy  is  much  n  ore 
dependent  on  the  continued  strengtl  i  of 
the  Western  European  community  If 
the  bonds  between  West  Germany  md 
the  rest  of  Western  Eiirope  are  weak- 
ened by  ties  to  the  Soviets,  West  C  er- 
mtmy  will  be  the  real  loser.  The  Sov  lets 
would  like  nothing  better. 

Also,  in  this  context,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  those  who  are  opios- 
ing  this  treaty  are  from  the  same  pt  rty 
and.  in  many  cases,  are  the  same  pec  pie 
who  were  responsible  for  West  G  er- 
many's  truly  remarkable  postwar  e:o- 
nomic  recovery.  If  they  feel  this  treity 
is  not  in  the  best  interest  of  West  G  er- 
many.  people  who  use  this  eoonaolc 
argiunent  should  think  twice  about  its 
vaUdity. 

Another  set  of  argmnoits  the  tre  ity 
proponents  have  been  putting  forth  vi  ith 
great  regularity  is  that  the  United  Sti  tes 
favors  a  decrease  in  tensions  and  t  lat 
West  Germany  should  make  the  best  <  eal 
possible  before  the  United  States  p  ills 
out  of  Ehirope.  Those  who  adhere  to  the 
flrst  line  of  reasoning  base  their  aiju- 
ment  on  Secretary  of  State  Rogers'  sU  te- 
ment  about  the  Berlin  agreements— yet 
to  be  ratified— being  the  "comerstoie" 
of  improved  relations.  However,  his 
argument  conveniently  forgets  that  the 
United  States  signed  the  four  pover 
Berlin  agreements  before  the  Sov  ets 
made  ratificatian  of  the  West  Ctenian 
ncoiaggressicm  treaties  a  preconditioi  i  to 
their  adherence.  Also,  conveniently  :  or- 
gotten  is  the  fact  that  the  UJ3.  tias 
never  ofDcially  endorsed  either  the 
nonaggresslon  treaties  or  the  policy  of 
Ostpolitik. 

As  for  the  second  line  of  reasoning,  the 
recent  events  in  Vietnam  should  csn- 
vlnce  just  about  everyone  that  the  United 
States  is  not  yet  ready  to  crawl  into  its 
shell  and  abandon  its  world  responsibili- 
ties. Traditionally.  Europe  has  beoi  a 
major  area  of  U.S.  concern — and  tilere 


is  no  reason  to  think  we  are  about  to 
withdraw  now  or  in  the  near  future. 
However,  if  West  Germany  ratifies  these 
treaties  it  can  only  strmgthen  the  hand 
of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  upcoming 
talks  with  President  Nixon.  If  they  can 
point  to  a  break  In  the  anti-Communist 
front  in  Western  Europe,  the  President 
will  be  in  a  poorer  negotiating  position. 
This  can  only  encourage  the  Soviets  to 
try  and  exact  a  higher  price  for  any 
agreement  on  arms  limitations  or  for 
any  agreement  on  a  reductlcm  of  support 
to  North  Vietnam. 

Still  another  argument  we  hear  for  the 
treaties  is  that,  if  they  9X9  not  ratified, 
the  Berlin  agreements  will  not  be  imple- 
mented. But  since  these  do  not  apply  to 
East  Berlin,  where  the  problem  really  is, 
and  do  not  bring  down  the  Berlin  wall, 
how  big  a  loss  are  they?  In  a  niunber  al 
instances  we  are  dealing  for  rights  al- 
ready granted  us  by  agreements  in  1945 
and  1946  but  withheld  by  the  Soviet 
regime  in  accordance  with  its  well-known 
practice  of  violating  an  agreement  when- 
ever it  is  convenient. 

In  addition,  the  Soviets  would  lose  any 
haste  for  that  European  security  con- 
ference they  want  so  badly.  Given  the 
fact  such  a  conference  is  all  to  their  ad- 
vantage, such  a  result  should  cause  those 
of  us  in  Western  E^urope  and  the  United 
States  no  sorrow  whatsoever. 

Finally,  treaty  prc^wnents  base  their 
optimism  ccmcemlng  the  value  of  the 
treaties  on  the  premise  that  ratification 
holds  the  promise  of  a  reduction  in  cold 
war  tensions.  But  how  valuable  is  that 
prmnise— or  any  Soviet  promise  for  that 
matter?  The  recent  invasion  of  South 
Vietnam  by  120.000  North  Vietnamese 
regulars  backed  by  Russian  tanks,  guns, 
ammunition,  petroleum  and  supplies 
should  be  another  grim  reminder  of  the 
worthlessness  of  a  Communist  promise. 
By  launching  this  blatant  invasion, 
Hanoi,  with  the  full  backing  of  the  So- 
viet Union,  violated  both  the  1954  Geneva 
accords  and  the  1968  agreements  that 
led  to  a  halt  in  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe 
they  would  live  up  to  their  word  in  Eu- 
rope, if  their  goal  of  controlling  as  much 
of  Europe  as  possible  was  in  any  way 
compromised. 

No  one  would  like  to  see  an  end  to  cold 
war  tensions  more  than  this  Senator,  but 
I  do  not  believe  one-dded  compromises  do 
anything  to  reduce  tensions.  Rather,  the 
opposite  is  true.  For  this  reason,  this 
Senator  is  most  concerned  about  the  wis- 
dom of  ratifying  these  treattes  in  partic- 
ular and  about  the  policy  of  ostpolitik 
in  general.  I  cannot  help  but  feel  ratify- 
ing treaties  that  ultimately  give  benefit 
only  to  the  Soviet  Union  are  not  in  the 
best  interests  of  either  West  Gennany  or 
the  Utilted  States  and  for  that  reason 
they  should  be  defeated. 

Defeat  of  the  treaties  would  not  only 
avert  the  possibility  of  weakening  the 
Western  Alliance  but  would  also  lay  the 
groundwork  for  more  meaningful  and 
realistic  negotiations  in  the  future.  It  is 
little  wonder  the  Soviets  are  pushing  so 
hard  for  ratification;  demonstrating  to 
them  they  cannot  get  concessions  of  real 
substance  in  exchange  for  vague  prom- 
ises will,  in  the  long  run,  benefit  the  cause 


of  world  peace.  Because  I  am  so  con- 
cerned about  the  threat  to  the  peace 
these  treaties  offer,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
threat  to  the  free  European  Community 
and  to  the  quarter  century  of  close 
friendship  between  the  United  States  and 
West  Germany.  I  can  only  hope  that  the 
West  German  Budestag,  in  its  wisdom, 
will  set  these  treaties  aside  and  challenge 
the  Soviets  to  make  meaningful  conces- 
sions — ^like  tearing  down  the  Berlin  wall. 
Only  In  tills  way  can  a  lasting  peace  be 
achieved. 

ESCALATION  OF  THE  VIETNAM 
WARr— STATEMENT  BY  NATIONAL 
COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  made  available  to  me  a  persuasive 
statement  on  the  Vietnam  war.  Issued 
April  21,  1972.  by  the  National  Council 
of  Jewish  Women.  The  Council  calls  upon 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
to  withdraw  all  American  troops  from 
Indochina  and  to  "immediately  resume 
the  negotiations  in  Paris  in  the  hope  that 
some  agreement  can  be  reached  to  end 
the  senseless  killing  of  innocent  pec^le." 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
statement  expressing  opposition  also  to 
bombing  the  environs  of  Hanoi  and  Hai- 
phong be  printed  in  the  Rxcors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoko.  as  f  oUows : 

Th«  Nfttlonal  CouncU  of  JawUb  Women 
on  a  number  ot  occealons  bms  expreoaed  grave 
ooDoem  aboat  the  oontlnti&tlon  of  tlie  Indo- 
Ohlna  war  which  haa  maimed,  crlpided  and 
killed  or  left  homdeee  mlUlone  of  people  and 
produced  aeveml  hundred  thousand  Ameri- 
can casualties.  We  have  urged  our  govern- 
ment, at  vartoui  times,  to  work  for  an  Im- 
mediate cease  Ore,  to  withdraw  aU  our  Xxoopa 
from  Vietnam  and  to  bring  an  end  to  a 
war  wMcta  Is  causing  so  much  social  tmrest 
and  division  among  our  people.  It  was  our 
hope  that  the  withdrawal  of  our  troops  meant 
an  end  to  American  involvement  in  a  struggle 
which  has  oontlnued  for  several  decades. 

We  do  not  believe  that  President  Nixon's 
decision  to  bomb  the  envlrooment  at  Hanoi 
and  the  Harbor  of  Haiphong  and  the  possi- 
bility that  our  goremment  might  mine  the 
luurbor  under  certain  droumstances,  demon- 
strate hli  prevlouily  stated  commitment  to 
end  the  war  through  negotiations.  On  the 
contrary,  it  U  our  view  that  these  military 
operations  in^ly  a  mlUtary  solution  to  the 
war  and  are  condudve  to  the  sparking  of  a 
confrontation  with  the  allies  of  Hanoi  and  a 
poesible  widening  of  the  war. 

We  implore  the  United  States  Oovemment 
to  resume  the  negotiations  in  Paris  imme- 
diately In  the  hope  that  some  agreement  can 
be  reached  to  end  the  senseless  killing  of 
innocent  people.  We  further  urge  the  with- 
drawal of  all  American  forces. 

The  commitment  of  the  National  CouncU 
of  Jewish  Women  to  work  untiringly  for 
world  peace  Impels  us  to  urge  upon  our  gov- 
ernment every  poesible  action  for  the  aohiere- 
ment  of  this  goal.  We  urge  Congress  to  re- 
aasert  its  Constitutional  authority  and  re- 
sponsibility in  the  conduct  at  United  States 
foreign  policy. 


THE  QUIET  REVOLUTION 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  amid 
the  more  strident  proponents  for  change 
in  America,  there  is  a  quieter  but  no  less 
forceful  movement  taking  shape.  This 
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movement  is  composed  of  Americans  who 
have  experienced — and  caused — ^more 
change  than  any  one  group  in  the  history 
of  our  Nation. 

These  people  are  the  20  million  Ameri- 
cans age  65  and  older  who  have  helped 
make  this  Nation  what  It  is  today.  In 
every  field,  at  every  level  of  society,  these 
men  and  women  have  accomplished  the 
changes  which  turned  this  Nation  fiom 
an  adolescent  in  the  world  community  to 
the  most  powerful,  complex,  and  indus- 
trialized country  on  the  glbbe. 

Today,  our  senior  citizens  have  accept- 
ed a  new  challenge.  Thes  are  engaged  in 
a  quiet  revolution  to  change  their  image 
and  role  in  American  life.  Retired  Ameri- 
cans are  refusing  to  yield  their  places  in 
the  mainstream  of  our  society.  They  are 
rev(dtlng  against  the  institutions  and  at- 
titudes which  deny  Uiem  opportunities  to 
use  their  energies  and  talents  as  full  par- 
ticipants in  our  natUmal  life.  Above  aU. 
they  are  proving  by  their  own  actions 
that  ability,  creativity,  dedication,  and 
wisdom  cannot  be  measured  in  terms  of 
years. 

Next  month,  Mr.  President,  is  Senior 
Citizens'  Month,  an  appropriate  time  to 
consider  what  Congress  and  the  Nation 
can  do  to  help  our  older  citizens  and, 
more  Importantly,  to  recognize  what  old- 
er Americans  are  doing  to  help  them- 
selves. For  in  the  final  analysis,  cdder 
Americans  want  to  be  first-class  citizens, 
partners  in  the  progress  of  this  Nation. 
They  believe  that  they  have  earned  the 
right  to  choose  their  own  Ufesl^rles,  to  re- 
tain the  same  options  that  other  dtlzens 
enjoy,  to  reap  the  benefits  of  comfort  and 
security  which  they  have  worked  to  pro- 
vide for  others  throughout  their  lives. 

Our  task,  therefore,  is  to  provide  the 
elderly  with  more  options,  with  greater 
opportunities  to  enrich  their  own  lives, 
with  the  chance  to  rekindle  the  spirit  of 
purpose,  dignity,  and  independence  which 
is  woefully  lackhig  in  the  lives  of  millions 
of  older  Americans  today.  By  doing  so, 
we  will  be  heeding  the  warning  of  our  be- 
loved and  respected  former  colleague,  the 
late  Senator  Winston  Prouty  of  Vermont, 
who  said: 

We  are  short-changing  both  the  United 
States  and  our  cHder  citizens  when  we  refuse 
to  give  older  Americans  a  <«h%*u^  to  partici- 
pate as  fully  as  they  can  in  our  national  life. 

WRAT  CONGKB88  ICITST  DO 
INTLATIOK  AND  INCOICX  ICAINTBNANCB 

Mr.  President,  we  are  all  aware  of  the 
grim  statistics:  Half  of  all  Americans 
over  the  age  of  65  are  living  in  or  near 
poverty,  and  one  of  eveiy  two  retired 
workers  living  in  poverty  today  Is  "poor" 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life.  If  these  are 
what  are  called  "The  Golden  Years." 
then  surely  oiu*  Nation  ought  to  be 
ashamed. 

Two  factors  contribute  to  this  deplor- 
able situation:  Inflation  and  Inadequate 
income.  We  are  all  affected  by  infiation, 
of  course,  and  are  all  deeply  c<mcemed 
about  it.  Yet  it  is  otu-  older  citizens,  whose 
life  savings  and  financial  security  are  be- 
ing eaten  away  by  this  cruel  economic 
disease,  that  have  the  most  to  lose.  So  I 
would  venture  to  say  that  older  Ameri- 
cans are  unanimous  in  their  support  <rf 
efforts  by  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion to  reverse  this  trend. 


We  must  devel(v  in  this  country  an 
equitable,  effective,  adequate  system  of 
income  maintenance  by  improving  both 
our  present  social  security  mechanism 
and  our  system  of  public  and  private 
pensions.  LegislatiaD  now  in  the  Senate 
will  hopefully  alleviate  part  of  this  prob- 
lem by  Increasing  mtnimiifn  benefits, 
tying  future  benefit  increases  to  Increases 
in  the  cost  of  living,  and  for  the  first 
time,  providing  a  basic  income  "fioor"  for 
older  citizens.  I  am  also  hopeful  that 
President  Nixon's  pension  reform  mes- 
sage and  the  pension  hearings  in  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 
will  stimulate  acti(m  to  refoim  and  im- 
prove our  system  of  public  and  private 
retirement  plans. 

Despite  these  efforts,  however,  our 
work  has  only  begun.  For  as  long  as 
older  Americans  are  denied  a  share  in  the 
fruits  of  their  labors.  Congress  must  con- 
tinue to  act  in  their  behalf. 

HOUSOtC  AND  raOPESTT  TAX  UUEF 

Over  70  percent  of  Americans  over  age 
65  own  their  own  homes.  Yet,  few  if  any 
of  the  myriad  of  Federal  and  State  hous- 
ing programs  developed  during  the  last 
20  years  recognize  this  fact  and  directly 
benefit  elderly  homeowners.  All  the  while, 
many  of  our  older  citizens  are  in  danger 
of  losing  their  h(»nes  because  of  ever- 
increasing  property  taxes  and  mainte- 
nance costs. 

It  is  bec(xning  quite  clear  that  we  must 
have  property  tax  relief  for  both  the 
older  citizen  and  the  middle-aged  h<nne- 
owner.  While  several  States  and  locali- 
ties have  developed  property  tax  r^ef 
programs  for  older  residents,  they  can 
only  be  temporary  solutions  to  a  serious 
and  con^lex  dilemma.  What  is  really 
needed  is  a  new  sjrstem  which  can  pro- 
vide new  sources  of  revenue  to  States  and 
communities  for  necessary  public  serv- 
ices. There  are,  to  be  sure,  many  ap- 
proaches to  this  end.  including  a  meas- 
ure I  have  sponsored  providing  a  credit 
on  Federal  taxes  to  all  ddorly  homeown- 
ers and  renters.  Similarly,  adoption  of 
legislation  to  end  the  States'  dependence 
on  the  property  tax  win  help  provide  re- 
lief to  minitnis  of  older  Americans  who 
must  bear  this  intolerable  and  often  in- 
equitable financial  burden. 

For  those  who  do  not  own  their  homes, 
the  situation  is  equally  serious,  lliere  is 
an  acute  shortage  of  low-cost  housing 
designed  for  older  Americans.  In  the  past, 
we  have  included  housing  programs  for 
the  dderly  in  general  programs  for  all 
low-income  persons,  with  the  result  that 
the  special  needs  of  the  elderiy  often  go 
unmet.  I  beheve  that  the  Senate  acted 
to  correct  this  problem  when  it  adopted 
recently  an  amendment  by  ttie  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  PxRCT)  creating  the  poet  of  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Housing  for  the  Elderiy 
within  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.  This  action  enudia- 
sizes  the  need  for  greater  concern  and 
better  coordination  within  the  Depart- 
ment on  bousing  programs  for  idder 
Americans. 

Whatever  the  type  of  housing,  our 
older  citizens  must  retain  the  right  to 
choose  their  own  surroundings.  Hie  con- 
struction of  so-called  "retirement  com- 
munities" and  "senior  citizen  housing 


projects"  throughout  the  Nation  in  re- 
cent years  by  both  the  Government  and 
the  private  sector  has  resulted,  in  part, 
from  the  desire  of  many  older  Americans 
to  live  with  persons  of  similar  age  smd 
with  similar  interests.  But  we  should  not 
make  what  is  desirable  for  some  manda- 
tory for  all.  The  continued  construction 
and  planning  of  s^regated  housing  for 
the  elderly— housing  which  is  often  noth- 
ing more  than  a  geriatric  ghetto— leaves 
them  with  fewer  and  fewer  alternatives. 
I  believe  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  a  reQX>nsibillty  to  insure  old  Ameri- 
cans freedom  of  choice  in  housing. 

HXALTH    CABS 

Mr.  President,  many  older  Americans 
are  now  living  in  fear — ^fear  of  catastro- 
phic illness,  fear  of  medical  neglect,  fear 
of  their  inability  to  afford  adequate 
health  care.  This  fear  is  more  easily 
understood  when  the  findings  of  the 
Special  Committee  on  Aging  are  con- 
sidered: 

Amerlcali  medical  bUl  In  1970  amounted 
to  970  bmion.  11  percent  more  than  In  1969 
and  approaching  three  times  the  amount  ten 
years  ago. 

Of  the  growth  in  medical  expenditures  in 
the  last  decade,  fully  60  percent  can  be 
attributed  to  inflation — not  additional  or 
better  health  services. 

Since  1960,  medical  costs  have  gone  up 
twice  as  fast  as  the  coat  of  living;  hospital 
costs  five  times  as  fast. 

In  the  two-year  period  ending  June  30, 
1969,  health  expenditures  for  the  aged  rose  to 
42.2  percent,  twice  as  fast  as  expenditures 
for  younger  people. 

Thus,  it  is  our  older  citizens,  who  most 
need  medical  care,  that  are  often  the 
least  able  to  obtain  it  because  of  its 
high  cost  or  inaccessibility. 

Several  programs  have  been  proposed 
to  alleviate  many  of  the  problems  in  our 
present  health  care  systttn.  including 
one  which  I  have  cosponsored  and 
which  has  received  the  endorsement  of 
the  American  Medical  Association.  In 
my  opinion,  any  plan  for  national  health 
insurance  adopted  by  the  Congress  must 
Include  two  primary  considerations: 

1.  It  must  g\iarantee  the  avaUabUity  of 
comprehensive,  quality  health  care  to  aU 
Americans,  regardless  of  age  or  the  abiUty 
to  pay.  Comprehensive  care  should  Include 
preventive,  curative,  therapeutic,  rehabili- 
tative and  long-term  care;  and 

2.  It  must  recognize  the  fact  that  simply 
providing  a  sjrstem  of  benefits  is  not  the 
answer  by  taking  into  account  the  relation- 
ship of  cost  elfectiveness,  mai^tower.  dis- 
tribution of  services,  organization  and  re- 
search, as  well  as  price,  in  the  total  health 
care  picture. 

Finally,  we  must  reaffirm  for  all  our 
citizens  the  fact  that  good  health  is  a 
right,  not  a  privilege  based  upon  youth 
or  wealth. 

Mr.  President,  passage  by  Congress  of 
the  Conquest  of  Cancer  Act,  as  well  as 
Senate  approval  of  the  National  Heart, 
Blood  Vessel,  Lung,  and  Blood  Act 
underscore  the  need  for  medical  re- 
search, yet  another  concern  of  millions 
of  our  older  citizens.  While  we  continue 
our  efforts  to  cure  or  control  cancer, 
heart  disease,  and  other  terminal  ill- 
nesses, we  must  also  expand  our  efforts 
to  find  cures  for  debilitating  Illnesses, 
such  as   arthritis,   which   cause   great 
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pain  and  limit  the  ability  and  mobjlity 
of  many  older  Americans. 

No  account  of  health  care  for  the 
elderly  wotild  be  complete,  unfoi  tu- 
nately.  without  mention  of  nursing  h(  me 
care  in  America.  While  many  of  tlese 
homes  continue  to  provide  excel  ent 
care,  some,  as  President  Nixon  so  fo  ce- 
fully  emphasized  last  year,  are  l|ttle 
more  than  "dumping  grounds  for  ithe 
dying"  and  "warenouses  for  the  un- 
wanted." I  am  heartened  by  the  dater- 
mination  of  the  President  and  Connvss 
to  improve  the  standards  of  musing 
home  care  throughout  the  Nation,  a  id  I 
trust  that  the  Congress  will  sup  port 
steps  to  eliminate  the  substanlard 
nursing  home. 

BrrXUlCKNT   AND   XICPLOTMSNT 

Mr.  President,  an  obvious  examp  e  of 
this  Nation's  attempt  to  force  the 
elderly  out  of  the  mainstream  of  life  can 
be  found  in  our  employment  and  re  Ire- 
ment  policies.  The  mistaken  tendincy 
to  equate  youth  with  productivity,  c  om- 
bined  with  a  "recession  psychology" — 
the  belief  that  older  people  must  nstire 
to  make  room  for  young  workers  n  a 
limited  Job  market— has  created  the 
shortsighted  and  discriminatory  con  %pt 
of  compulsory  retirement.  This  p<  licy 
causes  unnecessary  financial  hardihip 
and  contributes  to  mental  and  emotli  mal 
deterioration  among  the  elderly.  Itu*- 
thermore.  it  deprives  our  Nation  of  the 
services  of  millions  of  knowledgeable,  ex- 
perienced and  dedicated  men  ind 
women — a  tnily  valuable  resource. 

In  1967  the  Congress  passed  the  Kge 
Discrimination  in  Employment  Act— a 
declaration  that  discrimination  bcsed 
upon  age  is  Just  as  evil  and  Just  as  d)  im- 
aging to  this  society  as  racial  or  leli- 
gioua  discrimination.  However,  the  lack 
of  proper  enforcement  of  the  provisl  sns 
of  this  Act  is  a  matter  of  increasing  c  ya- 
cem  to  Congress.  It  seems  to  me  that  age 
discriminati(Hi  in  firing  is  Just  as  wr  mg 


and  should  be  Just  as  illegal  as  age 


ilis- 


criminatlan  in  hiring,  and  I  would  h  }pe 


that  action  will  be  taken  to  provide 


fective  enforcement  of  this  important 
act. 

It  may  seem  presumptuoiis  to  dalk 
about  more  Jobs  for  older  American  at 
a  time  when  the  general  unemployn  ent 
rate  is  high,  but  let  me  stress  that  I  am 
not  merely  talking  about  i)aid  poslti<  ms 
As  the  noted  gerontologlst.  Dr.  Nathan 
W.  Shock,  remarked  recently: 

We've  not  really  mcoepted  the  Unporttlnce 
of  voluntary  work.  With  the  male,  we've  itUl 
got  a  culture  that  says,  basically,  unless  ^ou 
get  a  paycheck,  what  you're  doing  Isn't  wqrth 
doing. 

In  the  next  few  years,  I  hope  to  see 
far  greater  emphasis  placed  on  the  cbn- 
cept  of  voluntary  service — service  wt  ich 
is  ideal  for  many  older  persons  who  do 
not  need  or  want  salaried  positions  3ut 
stiU  wish  to  remain  active  and  invoh  ed 
Older  Americans  have  proved  again  i  ind 
again  that  they  can  perform  valui  ble 
service  to  society.  We  must  strive  to  m  ike 
this  tjrpe  of  opportunity  the  rule  ratfier 
than  the  exception. 

In  the  final  analysis,  Mr.  PresldentJ  we 
must  establish  a  national  policy  thro  igh 
which  an  individuals'   opportunity  [for 


ef- 


emplojrment — whether  it  be  gainful  or 
voluntary — is  limited  only  by  his  ability 
or  desire,  not  by  his  age. 

TIAKarOKTATION 

Mr.  President,  when  we  hear  tragic 
stores  about  older  men  and  women  who 
are  spending  years  isolated  in  their 
rooms,  we  should  remember  that  many 
such  tragedies  occur  not  because  there 
people  have  no  place  to  go,  but  rather  be- 
cause they  have  no  way  to  get  there. 

The  problem  is  one  of  total  "mobility." 
since  many  older  Americans  have  as 
much  difficulty  negotiating  a  flight  of 
stairs  or  going  through  a  revolving  door 
as  they  have  traveling  across  town  or 
across  the  Nation.  Wider  doorwasrs  and 
ramps  for  wheelchairs,  elevators  and 
escalators  instead  of  stairs,  automatic 
doors,  safety  railings — all  of  these  may 
seem  insignificant  to  those  who  can  move 
about  without  pain,  but  they  are  of  vital 
concern  to  thousands  of  persons  who 
cannot.  In  all  new  construction — homes, 
offices,  stores  and  other  structures — these 
problems  must  be  recognized.  In  the  con- 
struction of  public  facilities,  the  inclu- 
sion of  safety  and  comfort  features 
should  be  mandatory. 

Our  present  system  of  mass  transpor- 
tation is  designed  for  those  who  can  walk 
through  huge  airports,  endure  crowded 
trains,  and  stand  for  long  periods  at 
bus  stops  and  carry  their  own  luggage. 
It  seems  quite  clear  that  our  transporta- 
tion planners  are  going  to  have  to  rede- 
sign this  system  so  that  the  elderly  and 
others  can  have  better  access  to  it.  Ideas 
such  as  a  bill  I  have  offered  providing 
reduced  air.  rail,  and  bus  fares,  as  well 
as  other  ideas  such  as  mini-bus  service, 
more  convenient  bus  routes,  reasonably 
priced  taxi  service,  and  other  innovations 
must  be  included  in  this  planning. 
Finally,  we  must  attempt  to  expand  pro- 
grams such  as  meals-on-wheels  so  that 
the  elderly  will  have  access  to  necessary 
services  even  if  they  do  not  have  access 
to  transportation. 

Thus,  when  considering  transporta- 
tion for  the  elderly,  we  are  really  con- 
cerned with  barriers  to  mobility.  And  as 
long  as  these  barriers  exist,  we  can  never 
create  a  truly  comprehensive  system  of 
transportation  which  will  serve  all 
Americans. 

WHAT   OLOn  AlfXUCANS   AM  DOING 

Mr.  President.  I  have  painted  a  grim 
picture  of  aging  in  America,  and  with 
good  reason.  Yet,  there  is  another  side — 
a  brighter  side — to  this  story.  Millions 
of  older  Americans — the  quiet  revolu- 
tionaries— are  refusing  to  accept  the  con- 
strains imposed  upon  them  because  of 
their  age.  Instead,  they  have  found  that 
retirement  can  be  a  golden  opportunity 
to  contribute  something  of  value  to  our 
society,  to  help  themselves  by  helping 
others,  to  undertake  new  adventures  in 
living. 

To  find  examples  of  this  new  attitude 
among  older  Americans,  one  need  look 
no  further  than  the  many  organized  and 
national  senior  citizens  groups.  Among 
these  are  the  American  Association  of 
Retired  Persons  and  National  Retired 
Teachers  Association — the  largest  com- 
bined organization  of  older  Americans 
in  the  country.  These  two  associations 


represent  over  3.7  million  retired  citi- 
zens— nearly  one-fifth  of  all  Americans 
over  age  65.  And  they  are  growing  at  the 
rate  of  more  than  2,000  members  per 
day. 

Behind  the  many  commendable  ac- 
complishments recorded  by  these  and 
other  groups  is  a  new  concept  of  aging, 
a  new  Approach  to  growing  old  in  Amer- 
ica. Membras  of  these  associations  are 
proving  that  old  age  is  a  privilege,  not  a 
punishment,  an  opportunity,  not  a 
limitation. 

These,  Mr.  President,  are  the  "quiet 
revtdutlonaries".  Theirs  is  a  revolution 
of  promise,  of  progress,  of  equality  and 
compassion.  With  our  help,  they  can 
succeed  in  contributing  further  to  the 
accomplishments  of  this  Nation,  making 
a  better  place  not  for  them  alone,  but  for 
all  of  us  as  well. 


LAW  DAT,  1972 


Mr.  BXTRDICK.  Kfr.  President,  today, 
on  May  1,  we  once  again  celebrate  Law 
Day.  It  Is  odd,  I  think,  that  our  country, 
which  has  so  carefully  based  itself  on  a 
government  of  laws,  did  not  create  this 
day  tmtil  recently. 

Law  is  the  essential  prerequisite  to  our 
freedom.  For  our  system  to  be  effective, 
our  citizens  must  have  enough  confidence 
in  the  law  to  obey  it  voluntarily.  This  has 
alwasrs  been  an  essential  point,  but  at  a 
time  in  our  history  when  many  of  our 
traditional  institutions  are  crumbling, 
when  counter-cultures  are  thriving  and 
when  old  values  are  being  rejected,  con- 
fidence in  the  Justice  of  our  laws  is  espe- 
cially vital. 

People  must  believe  that  laws  will  be 
applied  fairly  to  all  and  that  every  in- 
dividual who  comes  before  a  court — from 
a  corporatlm  president  to  a  ghetto  teen- 
ager— will  be  subject  to  the  same  stand- 
ard of  Justice. 

Recent  newspapers  have  been  full  of 
stories  about  the  alienation  and  distrust 
of  the  American  voter.  If  the  voter  and 
citizen  come  to  feel  that  the  law  will  not 
Judge  them  fairly,  then  this  distrust  and 
alienation  will  be  complete.  Laws  will  not 
be  respected  and  the  fabric  of  our  so- 
ciety will  fall  apart. 

We  must  be  concerned  about  both  the 
content  and  the  administration  of  our 
laws.  As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittees 
on  Judicial  Machinery  and  National 
Penitentiaries,  this  has  been  a  central 
concern  of  mine.  In  some  cases,  the  ad- 
ministration of  Justice  becomes  Uie  con- 
tent of  the  law.  Maladministration  of  the 
law  effects  people  Just  as  much  as  if  a 
bad  law  were  passed  in  the  first  place.  If 
criminal  punishments  are  to  be  effective, 
then  the  convicted  offender  must  receive 
a  Just  punishment.  If  civil  cases  are  to 
be  adjudicated  fairly,  it  cannot  take  5 
years  for  an  injured  party  to  receive  his 
Just  compensation.  Justice  delayed  is 
Justice  denied,  and  our  courts  must  be 
forums  for  fair  and  efficient  Justice — not 
endurance  contests. 

On  this  Law  Day,  I  hope  our  citizens 
will  stop  to  think  iUx>ut  how  important 
our  laws  and  those  who  administer  and 
enforce  them  are.  In  order  for  our  sys- 
tem to  succeed,  we  must  have  efficiency 
and  Justice  from  the  top,  where  laws  are 
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are  made,  to  the  bottom  where  the  fines 
gQd  punishments  are  handed  out.  It  is 
our  Judicial  system  that  sets  us  apart 
from  many  other  nations  in  the  world. 
Let  us  Vtien  resolve  on  this  Law  Day  to 
preserve  and  strengthen  that  system  of 
Justice. 

THE  lOTH  OF  MAY:  RUMANIA'S 
INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  the  10th  of 
May  is  the  national  holiday  of  the  Ru- 
manian people,  celebrating  three  great 
events  of  its  history. 

On  May  10,  1866,  Charles,  Prince  of 
Hohenzollem-Sigmaringen,  a  scion  of  the 
southern  and  catholic  branch  of  the 
Prussian  royal  family,  was  proclaimed  in 
Bucharest  Prince  of  Rumania,  and  thus 
founded  the  Rumanian  dynasty.  It  was 
the  successfiU  outcome  of  the  nation's 
long  struggle  to  acquire  the  rifl^t  of 
electing  as  its  sovereign  a  member  of  one 
of  the  Western  non-neighboring  reign- 
ing families  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the 
strifes  and  rivalries  among  native  candi- 
dates to  the  throne.  This  ardent  wish, 
though  ofBdally  expressed  as  far  back  as 
1857  by  the  Moldevian  and  Wallachian 
Assemblies — the  "Ad-hoc  Divans"— con- 
vened as  a  result  of  the  Paris  Treaty  of 
1856,  was  nevertheless  opposed  by  the 
Russian  and  Austrian  empires,  equally 
disquieted  by  the  growth  in  power  and 
prestige  of  the  young  bordering  nation 
they  both  secretly  hoped  to  absorb  some 
day.  It  was  due  to  unrelenting  effmis 
made  and  wise  steps  taken  by  Rumanian 
patriots,  and  also  to  the  oonstant  diplo- 
matic assistance  of  Ni^xdeon  m.  Em- 
peror of  the  Froich — to  whom  Prince 
Charles  was  related  through  the  Beau- 
hamais  and  Murat  families — that  all 
political  obstacles  were  gradually  re- 
moved and  what  was  to  be  the  prosperous 
and  i^orious  reign  of  Charles  I  could  be 
inaugurated  on  May  10,  1866. 

Eleven  years  later,  on  May  10,  1877, 
during  the  turmoil  of  the  Russo-TtnrkiBh 
War,  the  Principality  of  Rumania,  until 
then  nmninally  a  vassal  of  the  sultan, 
proclaimed  her  independence  by  severing 
the  old  and  outdated  bonds  that  linked 
her  with  the  Otbunan  Empire.  TUs  Inde- 
pendence had  to  be  fought  out  on  the 
battlefields  south  of  the  Danube,  where 
the  young  Rumanian  Army,  as  an  ally  of 
Russia,  played  a  noteworthy  part  in  the 
defeat  of  the  Turkish  forces.  The  Con- 
gress of  Berlin  of  1878  confirmed  Ru- 
mania's independence  and  conferred 
Eunve's  official  recognition,  a  bright 
page  in  the  country's  dreary  history 
though  marred  unfortunately  by  the  loss 
of  Bessarabia,  cynically  wrenched  by 
Czar  Alexander  n  and  his  government 
from  the  ally  who  helped  them  obtain 
victory  over  the  Turks. 

Another  4  years  eliweed  after  the 
Rumanian  people  had  proclaimed  their 
independence  and  a  further  step  was 
taken  as  they  decided  to  raise  their 
country  to  the  rank  of  a  kingdom.  On 
May  10, 1881,  Charles  I  was  crowned,  by 
the  will  of  his  people.  King  of  Rumania. 
A  prosperous  era,  which  lasted  over  six 
<lecade8.  opened  on  that  day  for  the 
nation.  Its  apex  was  attained  when  na- 
tional unity  within  the  historic  boun- 


daries was  reached  after  World  War  I. 
The  socially  progressive  coimtry  had 
now  become  a  factor  of  peace  and  equi- 
librium in  the  southeast  of  Europe. 

During  all  those  years  and  up  to  the 
presoit  time,  Rumanians  have  cherished 
and  revered  the  10th  of  May  as  thedr 
national  holiday,  the  anniversary  of 
happy  and  glorious  events  in  their  his- 
tory, in  which  achievements  of  Mon- 
archy and  people  wa«  interwoven.  It 
remains  the  symbol  of  their  permanency 
and  perseverence  through  woes  and 
hardships  to  reach  the  ultimate  end  of 
freedom  and  well  bdng. 

The  ruthless  foreign  rule  which  now 
oppresses  the  Rumanian  nation  has  not 
been  able  to  uproot  the  people's  attach- 
ment to  the  traditional  celebration  of 
the  10th  of  May.  In  order  to  try  and 
alter  at  least  its  significance,  official 
celebrations  were  shifted  from  the  10th 
to  the  9th  of  May,  anniversary  of  the 
Soviet  victory.  But,  thoufl^  flags  are  now 
hoisted  on  May  9.  Rumanians  in  their 
captiye  homeland  celebrate  in  their 
hearts  the  following  day,  awaiting  with 
faith  and  courage  the  dawn  of  new 
times.  wh«i  freedom  shall  be  restored 
to  them. 


WASTING  TAXPAYERS'  MONEY 

Mr.  PROXBCIRE.  BCr.  President,  the 
Racine,  ^Hs.,  Journal-Times  editmial- 
ized  on  April  10  about  waste  In  Pentagon 
procurement. 

The  editorial  ends  with  this  para- 
grm»h: 

People  In  govenunent  need  to  be  sensi- 
tive to  the  wants  c€  tba  people  bade  home 
who  foot  the  Mils.  Tbmf  ShouM  aenae  that 
people  now  ■(•  mora  than  Just  tired  of 
hearing  tha  same  old  prcmiaes.  promises, 
promises  of  candldatee.  llMy  are  angty.  Tlwy 
want  aetloo.  What  needs  to  he  done  Is  for 
gafvamment  to  take  a  haitf  look  at  Its  sys- 
tem and  devlae  meanii  to  be  re^wostve  to  the 
people. 

I  agree.  This  Government  must  become 
more  responsive.  It  must  remember  it 
is  here  because  of  the  people.  We  take 
their  money  in  taxes.  We  have  an  obli- 
gation to  see  that  it  is  spent  wisely. 

Wasting  money  is  not  wise  spending 
The  purpose,  in  this  case  national  de- 
fense, is  absolute  necessary.  About 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt.  But  wasting 
money  in  the  process  cannot  be  de- 
fended— it  cannot  be  defended  as  good 
business,  as  good  government,  or  as  good 
national  defense. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  tfae  Journal-Times  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Racou. 

WAamro  TaxPATna'  Momr 

Itepayen  who  aie  Justly  critical  of  the 
waste  of  money  by  government  ahould  be 
wrathful  over  the  recent  revelations  at  a 
Waitilngton  hearing  on  naval  procurement 
of  how  their  dollars  are  spent. 

Two  major  areas  were  covered  at  a  hear- 
ing of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee's  Sub- 
committee on  Prtorltlee  and  Kconomy  In 
Ooremment,  with  Sen.  WUllam  Proxmlre  as 
chairman. 

One  ooneemed  a  message  from  the  chief 
of  naval  oper«Uons  on  how  best  to  q>end 
$400  million  by  June  SO,  the  end  of  the  gov- 
ernment'* fleeal  year,  with  the  Implication 
that  If  the  money  Is  not  spent,  next  year's 
funds  might  be  cut. 


The  other  tied  In,  concerned  the  haalnesB 
with  which  the  Navy  settled  millions  of 
dollars  of  claims  by  civilian  ship  bwUdlng 
contracting  firms  without  any  real  proof 
that  the  government  was  responsible  for  de- 
lays and  added  coets. 

Senator  Proxmlre  Ut  the  fuse  to  the  first 
problem — ^how  to  spend  $400  million  quick- 
ly— by  reading  a  document  from  Adm.  Elmo 
B.  Zumwalt,  chief  of  Naval  operations,  In 
which  It  was  suggested  consideration  be 
given  to  such  measures  as  expediting  the 
provisional  payment  of  contractor  claims 
and  using  unlimited  overtime  on  certain 
ship  overhauling  and  transport  projects. 

Dated  Feb.  9,  the  memo  noted  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  had  Just  promulgated 
the  fleeal  year  "outlay  targets"  more  than 
$400  mllllan  above  those  in  the  earUer  1972 
budget. 

The  admiral's  message  pointed  out  the 
dlfflcuUy  of  achieving  the  spending  In  the 
saort  time  remaining  before  the  fiscal  year 
ends  Jime  80  and  the  importance  of  avoid- 
ing shortfaU  to  avoid  cuts  In  the  1973  fiscal 
year  fiinds. 

We  do  not  know  how  vaUd  the  Navy's 
b  tdget  needs  for  procurement  might  be. 
Apart  from  that,  however,  out  of  fairness  to 
the  Navy  It  must  be  said  that  although  there 
la  no  Justifloatlon  for  nish  ^tending  to  sup- 
pirt  next  year's  budget  requests,  part  of  the 
fault  also  lies  in  the  system  by  which  funds 
are  budgeted.  Such  funds  expire  at  the  end 
of  a  fiscal  year  and  yet  were  not  avaUable 
until  the  eunent  fiscal  year  was  half  over. 
Senator  Prosmlre  long  has  been  a  foe  of 
waste  In  the  military,  and  there  are  those 
who  crltldae  him  as  iislng  It  as  a  poUtlcal 
weapon  to  further  Proxmlre. 

Thoee  prepared  to  scoff  for  that  reason, 
might  be  Interested  In  the  opinions  of  Sen. 
Charles  Percy,  Illinois  RepubUcan.  and 
former  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  David 
Packard,  one  of  the  moet  esteemed  civilians 
to  serve  this  country. 

Percy,  commenting  on  when  he  was  a 
naval  procurement  oflBcer  29  years  ago  dur- 
ing World  War  n  in  Washington,  said  the 
feeling  then  was  one  was  being  commended 
for  spending  more  money  faster  than  any 
other  department.  As  a  senator,  he  said,  he 
has  seen  no  change. 

Percy  said,  "I  never  wasted  more  money 
faster  In  my  life  than  I  did  then  and  I  have 
been  woridng  hard  ever  slitoe  to  make  It  up 
to  the  U.8.  Government.  But  I  did  It  under 
orders. 

"Now  the  Congress  must  share  some  re- 
sponslbUlty  In  this  respect  and  It  la  the  ays- 
tun  and  the  procedure.  Tou  would  think  in 
29  years  we  would  be  able  to  In^irove  it,  and 
I  am  somewhat  shocked  to  find  that  the  same 
Incentive  system  has  gone  on,  probably  the 
same  commendation  letters  wUl  go  out  when 
the  money  Is  expended." 

Packard  on  one  occasion  said,  "Defense 
proeoremant  Is  a  mess."  T7pon  receiving  the 
Putieatal  Award  recently,  he  made  a  speech 
In  which  he  spoke  about  the  tendency  of 
contractors  to  buy  Into  contracts  and  the 
way  they  are  balled  out  after  getting  Into 
dUBcultles. 

"We  are  going  to  have  to  stop  this  prob- 
lem of  people  playing  gamea  with  each  other. 
Oamea  that  will  destroy  us  If  we  do  not 
bring  them  to  a  halt." 

Packard  has  aaUl  that  contractors  ahould 
be  bdd  to  the  line:  "Although  some  com- 
panies may  be  forced  to  suffer  flnanclaUy  be- 
cause (tf  this  concept  It  wUl  not  be  a  major 
disaster  to  the  country  If  we  cannot  get  the 
mlUtary-lndustrlal  complex  to  play  the  game 
straight.  UntU  and  unless  we  can  stop  this 
attitude  we  are  going  to  continue  to  waste 
the  taxpayera  dollars,  get  leas  defense  for 
the  dollars  we  spend." 

Naval  spokeamen  at  the  hearing  Included 
several  who  said  aome  dvUlan  dalma  were 
almost  fraudulent. 
The  aim  of  the  hearings  Is  to  devlae  some 
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level. 
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methods   for   combatjig   waste   and 
clency  that  la  going  on  at  the  federal 

People  In  govemment  need  to  be 
to  the  wants  of  the  people  back  bom^  who 
foot  the  bills.  They  should  sense  that  ]  leople 
now  are  more  than  Just  tired  of  heart:  g  the 
same  old  promises,  promises,  promises  o  I  can- 
didates. They  are  angry.  They  want  i  ctlon. 
What  needs  to  be  done  Is  for  govemm  int  to 
take  a  bard  look  at  Its  system  and  pevlse 
"i»itTii«  to  be  responsive  to  the  people. 


SOIL  CONSERVATIOK 
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Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  Preslden 
Soil  C<Hiservation  Service  and  the 
gon  Game  CommLBsion  have  worked 
gether  for  the  past  several  years 
effort   to   turn   southwestern 
badly  depleted  meadows  Into  greeo , 
tile  ranges.  It  Is  an  exiwrlmental 
gram,  used  to  select  the  best 
grasses  and  legumes  for  a  variety  o: 
and  purposes.  The  Information  prdvlded 
by   these  tests  will   help  to  refimish 
rangdands  throughout  the  State  oi 
gon. 

Mr.  President,  the  details  of  this 
lent  project  are  outlined  in  an 
written  by  O.  Eugene  Hickman, 
unanimous  consent  that  the  artiite 
printed  in  the  Rkcobo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

A  PXX>T   TODAT,   A   RaNOX   TOMOIBO  W 

(By  Eugene  Hickman)  I 

For  several  years  the  Oregon  Ctaune  Com- 
mlnlon  and  the  Soil  Conservation  8  nrvlce 
have  been  cooperating  in  testing  di  rland 
grasses  and  legumes  In  southwestern  Oi  agon. 

Tbe  primary  purpose  of  the  ezpertn  ental 
plots  is  to  determine  the  adaptablll  y  of 
vartouB  grasses  and  legumes  of  various  gi  aaaes 
and  legumes  to  the  climate  and  soUs  Is  that 
part  of  the  state. 

The  Game  Commission  xises  the  da  »  to 
select  the  best  adapted  q>ecles  for  local  uwas 
where  wildlife  forage  plantings  are  m  eded. 
These  areas  include  badly  depleted  me<  dows 
and  grassland  In  hlgh-elevatlon  deer  su  omer 
range  and  the  low-elevation  oak-grai  iland 
that  Is  Important  as  winter  range  for  deer. 

The  data  also  provide  guidelines  for  « stab- 
llshlng  perennial  grass  seedtngs  on  the  Ken- 
neth Denman  Management  Area,  a  larg«  tract 
of  land  managed  by  the  Oregon  Oame  Com- 
mission for  wildlife.  There,  both  cov«  r  and 
food  are  needed  for  pheasants  and  oth(  r  up- 
land game  birds. 

SCS  uses  the  data  from  the  experlinental 
plots  to  iielp  farmers,  ranchers,  and  9ther 
landusers  within  the  local  conservatloi  dls- 
trtcts  select  the  best  species  for  various  types 
of  soils  and  for  vartous  Man,  such  as  live- 
stock forage,  stabilisation  of  critical  and 
eroded  areas,  road  cutbanks,  and  fills. 

Southwestern  Oregon  Is  somewhat  un- 
usual In  that  It  Is  In  a  transitional  none 
amid  the  dry  continental  climate  of  eastern 
Oregcm,  the  Mediterranean-type  climate  of 
California,  and  the  mild,  moist  climate  of 
the  Willamette  Valley.  Native  plants  from 
all  three  areas  often  intermingle  in  tt  Is  re- 
gion forming  a  delicate  ecological  b«  lance 
that  Is  easily  disturbed  by  man's  acttntles. 
Where  man  has  disrupted  this  balanc  >  and 
left  the  grasslands  In  poor  condition  nat- 
ural recovery  Is  extremely  slow.  Some  areas 
have  been  nearty  denuded,  and  otben  have 
been  dominated  by  weeds  for  many  ye  krs. 

Common  species  and  seeding  techi  Iques 
for  eastern  Oregon,  California,  and  th<  WU- 
lamette  Valley  have  needed  oonsld<  rable 
testing  In  this  region.  Range  seeding  ,  for 
the  most  part,  have  not  been  successful  But 
now,  as  more  and  more  species  prove  suc- 


cessful In  the  exiMrlmental  plots,  more  and 
more  rangeland  wlU  be  revegetated  and  Im- 
proved. 

since  the  first  test  plot  was  established 
by  the  two  agencies  In  1965,  SCS  has  estab- 
lished more  than  30  additional  plots,  eight 
In  cooperation  with  the  Oame  Oommlwtlon. 

Nearly  aU  seedlngs  must  be  made  during 
October,  Just  before  fall  rains  begin.  Kach 
plot  Is  seeded  to  vartous  grasses  and  legumes 
that  have  value  for  livestock  forage,  wUd- 
llfe  habitat,  or  conservation  plantings.  Test 
species  are  selected  from  those  that  show 
promise  In  regions  surrounding  southwestern 
Oregon.  Fertlllaers  are  applied  on  some  plots, 
and  broadcast  seeding  is  compared  with  drtU- 
type  seeding  on  other  plots. 

Because  there  are  several  crttlcal  stages 
In  the  development  of  a  seedling.  Informa- 
tion Is  collected  pertodlcally  so  that  the 
progress  of  each  species  can  be  documented 
and  evaluated.  Data  collection  usually  begins 
on  new  plots  In  December,  to  determine  if 
germination  has  occurred.  Plant  height  and 
stand  density  are  estimated  at  this  time. 

Early  the  following  q>rtng  the  new  plot 
Is  checked  to  determine  how  each  species 
survived  the  winter.  A  third  evaluation  Is 
made  at  the  beginning  of  summer  to  record 
plant  height,  stand  density,  and  the  stfvertty 
of  Competition  from  annuals.  During  the 
second  growing  season  another  evaluation  is 
made  to  determine  the  degree  of  survival 
through  the  hot,  dry  summer.  Yearly  ob- 
servations are  made  thereafter  to  evaluate 
further  progress. 

If  a  species  falls,  it  is  hoped  that  sufficient 
data  will  have  been  collected  to  determine 
why  it  failed.  When  a  species  succeeds,  SCS 
and  the  Oregon  Oame  Commission  have 
another  tool  to  use  in  their  efforts  to  aid 
range,  wildlife,  the  soil,  and  the  environ- 
ment. 


JOINT  TAX  COMMITTEE  CHIEF  OF 
STAFF  HONORED 

Mr.  LONO.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
pleasure  that  I  report  to  the  Senate  that 
Dr.  Laurence  N.  Woodworth,  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation,  has  been  given  the 
Career  Service  Award  for  Sustained  Ex- 
cellence by  the  National  Civil  Service 
League  at  ceremonies  held  last  week. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, and  in  alternate  years  of  the  Joint 
Committee,  which  Dr.  Woodwwth  di- 
rectly serves,  I  have  had  an  unusual  op- 
portimlty  to  observe  his  performance  at 
close  range. 

It  is  well  known  on  both  sides  of  the 
Capitol  that  Larry's  abilities  in  coordi- 
nating the  manifold  economic,  statistical, 
drafting — and  sometimes  diplomatic — 
tasks  which  underlie  the  develc^ment  of 
the  Nation's  tax  legislation  have  been 
extrsMirdlnary  in  every  resiiect. 

As  an  individual,  Larry's  modesty  is 
extraordinary.  You  will  not  find  his  bi- 
ography in  the  Congressional  Staff  Di- 
rectory. He  has  prepared  a  biogrsphlcal 
sketch  which,  however,  he  will  release 
only  with  reluctance.  As  a  result,  Larry 
and  his  signal  contributions  to  the  field 
of  tax  legislation  are  less  well  known 
than  they  should  be. 

I  should  like  to  partially  repair  this 
(xnission  by  asking  unanimous  consent 
that  Larry's  short-form  biography  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoro  at  the  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks.  There  are,  of 
course,  many  other  entries  that  could 
be  made,  including  the  honor  bestowed 
on  him  by  the  National  Civil  Service 
League. 


It  Is  not  often  that  we  are  given  the 
satisfaction  of  publicly  recognizing  such 
extraordinary  achievement.  After  28 
years  on  the  staff,  I  think  Dr.  Wood- 
worth  can  stand  a  little  recognition,  and 
I  offer  my  hardiest  congratulations  for 
the  true  and  sustained  excellence  of  his 
work  as  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Joint  Ccnn- 
mittee  on  mtemal  Revenue  Taxation. 

There  being  no  objection,  VbB  biogra- 
phy was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoBS,  as  follows: 

BlOGKAFHICAI.  DATA  ON   IiAUBXNCX  N. 
WOODWOSTH 

Born  in  Loudenvllle,  Ohio.  March  32,  1818. 
Son  of  Rev.  Alfred  R.  and  Nora  8.  Woodworth. 
Attended  schools  In  Perry,  Cleveland,  and 
Gallon,  Ohio.  Graduated  first  in  class  from 
Fredericktown  High  School  In  1938. 

Attended  Ohio  Northern  Unlvenlty  1938- 
40.  Sigma  Phi  Epsllon,  4  years  Varsity  De- 
bate, Varsity  "N"  Association.  President 
TMCA,  Editor  Northern  Review,  Alpha  Phi 
Gamma,  Who's  Who  in  Amertcan  Colleges. 
Graduated  second  in  class  with  high  distinc- 
tion. Received  honors  and  award  for  excel- 
lence In  scholarship,  campus  activities  and 
Iteiaonal  qualities. 

One  of  10  sdected  on  a  nationwide  basis  to 
receive  the  AlfXed  P.  Sloan  Fellowship  to  the 
University  of  Denver.  1940.  Received  Master 
of  Science  In  Government  Management  1943, 
University  of  Denver. 

Received  Doctor  of  Philosophy  In  Public 
Administration  from  New  York  University  In 
1940.  Received  honorary  Doctor  of  Laws  from 
Juniata  CoUege  In  1988  and  honorary  Doctor 
of  Public  Administration  from  Ohio  Northern 
University  In  1968. 

Has  been  on  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation  since 
July  1,  1944.  Became  Chief  of  Staff  on  Au- 
gust I,  1964.  While  on  the  staff  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation, 
has  parttdpated  in  the  development  of  most 
tax  legislation  slnoe  1944,  Including  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Oode  of  1954,  the  Revenue 
Acts  of  1963  and  1964,  and  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1964. 

Previously  employed  by  the  Civic  Research 
Institute,  Kansas  City.  Mo.  (1942-43)  and  by 
Tax  Foundation,  New  York  City  (1943-44). 

Marrted  Margaret  Brets  (Ohio  Northern 
University.  BJ9.  1940) ;  four  children,  ages  IS 
to  16.  Served  six  years  as  Mayor  of  Cheverly, 
Maryland.  Formerly  member  of  Town  Council 
for  nine  years.  Former  State  President,  Mary- 
land Mimldpal  League.  Member  Maryland 
Commission  on  State  and  County  Finance 
1963-64  and  Member  Maryland  Governor's 
Fiscal  Commission  1969-70.  Formerly,  Sunday 
School  Superintendent  and  Chairman  of  Ad- 
ministrative Board,  Cheverly  Community 
Church.  Currently  Teacher,  Young  Adult 
Class. 


ED  CLIFF,  FOREST  CHIEP,  RETIRBB 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
weekend  one  of  the  Nation's  most  dedi- 
cated public  servants  retired.  He  is  Ed- 
ward P.  Cliff,  who  served  as  Chief  of  the 
Forest  Service  for  10  years  and  who,  I  am 
proud  to  say,  is  a  native  of  Utah. 

Ed  was  bom  in  Heber  City.  Utah,  and 
is  a  graduate  of  Utah  State  University  in 
Logan.  Utah.  His  work  as  a  Government 
forester  spans  four  decades  and  be^an  in 
the  State  of  Washington.  Between  that 
assignment  and  the  one  as  head  of  tbe 
UJB.  Forest  Service.  Ed  served  for  a  time 
in  Ogden.  Utah,  as  assistant  regional  for- 
ester in  charge  of  the  Division  of  Range 
Management.  He  became  tbe  ninth  For- 
est Service  chief  on  March  18,  1962. 

Ed  has  directed  the  Forest  Service 
through  a  decade  of  immense  growth  and 
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redirection.  It  has  also  been  a  stormy 
period  for  all  agencies  dealing  with  con- 
servation of  the  Nation's  natural  re- 
sources. While  many  self-styled  ecolo- 
gists  have  pushed  their  pet  programs  for 
salvaging  tiie  country's  environment,  Ed 
has  led  his  Agency  quietly  and  efficiently 
in  its  own  great  efforts  to  wisely  manage 
our  resources  and  clean  up  the  environ- 
ment. 

During  his  tenure.  Congress  created  a 
National  Wilderness  Preservation  Sys- 
tem, made  up  in  part  from  National  For- 
est lands:  forest  and  land  management 
research  was  expanded,  and  the  multiple 
use  concept  of  forestry  developed.  Under 
this  concept,  equal  emphasis  is  placed  on 
noncommodlty  values  of  the  forest,  such 
as  recreation,  water  management,  and 
wildlife,  along  with  the  commodity  as- 
pects, including  timber,  forage,  and  min- 
erals. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  I  speak  for  all 
Members  of  the  Senate  in  publicly 
thanking  Ed  Cliff  for  his  excellent  lead- 
ership of  the  Forest  Service  during  the 
past  decade. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  MINERAL  RE- 
SOURCES OF  THE  OUTER  CON- 
TINENTAL SHELF 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  come 
before  the  Senate  today  to  speak  on  a 
subject  of  great  importance  to  the  State 

1  represent  and  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
As  I  did  in  testimony  on  April  5  be- 
fore the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  I  am  today  restating 
and  reaffirming  my  strong  views  as  to  at 
least  one  positive  st^  by  which  this 
country  can  better  satisfy  its  energy  de- 
mands. I  am  here  to  urge  a  more  produc- 
tive development  of  the  mineral  resources 
of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf. 

As  you  mifl^t  Imagine,  this  matter  is 
of  extreme  importance  to  my  State  of 
Louisiana  and  to  my  constituents.  This 
is  so  because  tbe  single,  most  productive 
segment  of  the  OCS  is  that  which  is  ad- 
jacent to  the  State  of  Louisiana.  I  need 
not  explain  what  impact  the  disruption 
of  orderly  OCS  dereloimient  in  the  last 

2  or  3  years  has  had  on  the  lives  of  my 
people  and  on  the  economy  of  my  State. 

A   NATXOITAL  PKOBLEM 

But  it  is  not  my  intention  today  to 
dwell  on  the  peculiar  and  particular  ways 
in  which  this  matter  affects  my  people. 
I  have  addressed  the  Senate  and  its  com- 
mittees on  this  point  on  many  other  oc- 
easions.  I  want,  instecul,  to  point  out  in 
the  strongest  possible  terms  the  effect 
that  inefficient  and  disorderly  OCS  de- 
velorment  has  on  the  people  of  all  our 
States.  I  want  to  exidain  to  those  col- 
leagues who  might  not  realize  it  Just 
what  bearing  It  has  on  the  entire  Ameri- 
can economic  posture,  both  nationally 
and  mtematlonally. 

I  want  to  point  out  to  Senators  from 
the  Midwest  and  the  East  that  their 
constituents,  too,  are  hurt  by  the  failure 
to  develop  OCS  energy  sources  in  the 
Oulf  of  Mexico  and  elsewhere.  This  is 
not  a  liouislana  problem  or  a  coastal 
States  problem.  It  is  national — even  In- 
ternational— ^In  scope. 

I  have  been  Impressed  in  recent  days 
by  the  testimony  of  many  experts  who 


have  appeared  before  tbe  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Many  of  them  offered  irrefutable  sta- 
tistics describing  the  severe  and  worsen- 
ing nature  of  our  energy  crisis,  lliey  have 
stressed  the  OCS  role  in  recent  years  in 
a«nm4ng  an  increasingly  important  role 
in  providing  the  oil  and  gas  this  Nation 
needs. 

They  have  pointed  out  that  in  1965 
OCS  production  was  only  5  percent  of 
the  national  total  but  that  in  1970  It  was 
10  percent.  In  1980  it  is  estimated  that 
25  percent  of  oil  and  20  percent  of  gas 
production  will  cwne  from  the  OCS — 
providing,  of  course,  that  orderly  devel- 
opment of  our  resources  there  is  allowed 
to  continue  and  to  expand. 

KENXWAL  or  OFTSHOaX  LXASING 

I  have  also  been  Impressed  in  recent 
weeks  by  the  determined  efforts  of  Sec- 
retary Rogers  Morton  and  other  officials 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to 
break  the  log- J  am  on  continued  OCS 
mineral  development.  They  feel,  as  I  do, 
that  there  is  a  particularly  critical  need 
for  new  discoveries  of  natural  gas,  which 
now  supplies  one-third  of  our  total  ener- 
gy requirement  but  which  we  are  con- 
suming at  a  much  faster  rate  than  we 
are  discovering  new  reserves. 

Assistant  Secretary  Hollis  Dole  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  summarized 
the  trends  in  consumption  and  discov- 
ery of  natural  gas.  He  said  in  part: 

In  1970,  gas  demand  was  33  trillion  cuMc 
feet  and  reserves  were  estimated  at  366  trtl- 
lion  cubic  feet.  The  reserve-to-productlon 
ratio  Is  currently  11.7  to  1,  compared  with 
20  to  1  in  i960.  By  1980,  gaseous  fuel  con- 
sumption would  reach  33  trillion  cubic  feet — 
If  the  gas  were  available.  Between  1971  and 
1980,  cumulative  gas  demand  would  amount 
to  275  trillion  cubic  feet,  an  average  of  27.5 
trtlllon  cubic  feet  per  year.  However,  annual 
additions  to  proved  gas  reserves  have  aver- 
aged only  16.2  trtlllon  cubic  feet  in  the  past 
five  years.  The  best  five-year  annual  rate  of 
additions  to  new  reserves  ever  attained  was 
about  33  trlUlon  cubic  feet. 

It  is  Obvious,  Mr.  President,  that  our 
reserve-to-production  ratio  will  con- 
tinue to  decline  until  we  reach  the  point 
at  which  neither  homeowners  nor  Indus- 
trial users  will  be  able  to  count  on  sup- 
plies of  natural  gas  beyond  a  year-to- 
3rear  basis.  That  trmd  cannot  be  allowed 
to  continue. 

I  am  highly  pleased  that  almost  a 
month  ago,  on  March  31,  Secretary  Mor- 
ton moved  in  a  positive  way  to  resched- 
ule a  major  lease  sale  offshore  Louisiana. 
He  did  so  by  filing  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment's preliminary  environmental  im- 
pact statement,  which  began  the  run- 
ning of  a  mandatory  90-day  waiting  pe- 
riod which  must  precede  a  call  for  bids 
on  the  OCS  tracts  in  question. 

A  simple  bit  of  arithmetic  Indicates 
that  these  bids  might  be  called  for  as 
early  as  July  1.  although  the  complex 
nature  of  the  matter  might  cause  it  to 
be  delayed  for  a  few  days  beyond  the 
minimum  legal  waiting  period. 

BCr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rxcoao  the 
Interior  Department's  press  release  of 
March  31,  describing  the  action  then  be- 
ing taken. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  rdease 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

iNTxama   Combdbbzno    Two   On.    amd    Gas 

IjXasb  Saixs  vox  Oom  Shklt  Orw  Louibi- 

AVA  OoxiKG  CAi;iBin>Aa  1973 

The  Department  of  the  Intertor  announced 
today  that  consideration  Is  being  given  to 
two  oil  and  gas  lease  sales  on  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  off- 
shore Louisiana,  during  calendar  year  1973. 

A  new  draft  environmental  statement  on 
the  first  of  the  sales— offshore  Eastern 
Louisiana,  tentatively  slated  for  this  sum- 
noer— wm  te  med  Friday,  Mandi  81,  with 
the  Council  on  Environmental  QuaUty.  It  In- 
volves 78  tracts  totsUng  866,440  acres  esti- 
mated to  be  capable  of  producing  from  76,000 
to  160.000  barrels  of  oU  per  day,  plus  be- 
tween 300  and  400  million  cubic  feet  of  nat- 
lum  gas  dally  by  the  sixth  year  after  leasing. 

A  second  sale  also  offshore  lioulslana  Is 
contemplated  by  Intertor's  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  for  late  autumn  this  year,  and 
a  draft  environmental  statement  on  that  po- 
tential sale  Is  scheduled  to  be  issued  within  a 
few  months,  to  be  foUowed  by  public  hear- 
ings, officials  said.  This  sale  ortglnally  had 
been  planned  tentatively  for  May  1972.  Num- 
ber and  location  of  tracts  will  be  announced 
In  the  near  future. 

Tbe  draft  environmental  statement  for  the 
potential  siunmer  sale  covets  the  tracts  In- 
vcHved  in  a  lease  sale  <M^naUy  scheduled  for 
December  21,  1971.  Public  hearings  had  bees 
held  September  8  and  9  in  New  Orleans,  but 
coiut  action  in  mid-December  caused  Inte- 
rtor to  retain  the  envelopes  containing  the 
bids  unopened  and  sealed  in  a  bank  vault  for 
nearly  30  days.  Ttie  envelopes  never  were 
opened.  They  were  returned  to  the  bidders. 

Public  comments  on  the  draft  environ- 
mental statement  for  the  potential  summei 
sale  are  invited  for  45  days  beginning  Aprtl 
1,  1972.  They  should  be  addressed  to  the  Di- 
rector, Bureau  of  Land  Management  (310), 
Department  of  the  Intertor,  Washington. 
D.C.  20240. 

The  docimient  has  been  released  by  tbe 
Bureau  for  review  by  Secretarial  officials, 
other  Federal  agencies,  and  State  and  local 
agencies.  Members  of  the  public  may  obtain 
copies  at  $2.00  each  from  the  Director  of  BLM 
at  the  address  above. 

Specific  descrtptlons  of  the  tracts  may  be 
obtained  from  the  New  Orleans  office  of  BLM 
or  from  the  Metalrte.  La.,  office  of  the  U.8. 
Geological  Survey. 

The  document  is  considerably  mote  detail- 
ed than  the  previous  environmental  state- 
ments laeued  last  year.  In  line  with  an 
(pinion  Issued  in  January  1972  by  the  U.8. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dlstrtct  of  Columbia 
Circuit,  It  also  contains  discussions  of  the 
Impact  of  vartous  possible  alternatives  to  a 
sale  of  oU  and  gas  leases. 

unnsiAifA:  a  bpbcoic  casb 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
pose we  could  talk  in  generalities  for  a 
week  or  a  month  and  review  again  all  the 
statistics  which  seem  so  strongly  to  call 
for  expanded  OCS  development.  But  at 
this  point,  I  would  like  to  get  down  to 
one  particular  case  whose  close  exam- 
ination might  help  us  better  understand 
the  overall  folly  and  llloglc  tmduly  im- 
peding tbe  orderly  search  for  and  pro- 
duction of  oU  and  gas  on  our  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf. 

The  case  in  point  Is  the  proposed 
Louisiana  skle  on  which  the  preliminary 
environmental  impact  statemuit  is  now 
pending  and  on  which  tbe  final  state- 
ntent  should  be  filed  30  to  45  days  from 
now  if  an  goes  weU. 

Mr.  President,  as  you  might  suspect,  I 
was  greatly  distressed  early  this  year 
wben  Federal  District  Judge  Charles 
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Interior  from  proceeding  with  this 
posed  Louisiana — OCS — lease  sale 
did  so  on  the  grounds  that  the  Deiart 
ment's  environmental  Impact  state;  nent 
was  Inadequate.  No  doubt  the  Judge )  «ted 
conscientiously  and  sincerely,  but  Iqt  me 
point  out  the  truly  fantastic  list  of 
sequences  and  overtones,  both  immediate 
and  long-range,  of  the  good  Judge's  deci- 
sion. Among  these . . 

First,  the  Irony  that  in  exchang4  for 
avoiding  the  possibility  of  water  pollu- 
tion by  an  oil  spill  there  is  now  the  cer- 
tainty of  air  pollution  from  the  burn- 
ing of  coal  and  fuel  oil  that  will  be  used 
in  place  of  the  clean-burning  na  ural 
gas.  which  was  in  particularly  high  i  ros- 
pect  of  being  produced  from  the  OCS 
tracts  in  question : 

Sectmd.  the  certainty  that  several 
thousand  of  my  constituents  will  be 
either  unemployed  or  underemployed  be- 
tween now  and  the  time  at  which  this 
tioublesome  matter  Is  resolved; 

Third,  the  certainty  that  many  res- 
idential consumers  not  only  in  my  £  tate 
but  in  many  Midwestern  and  Eutern 
States  wlU  be  forced  to  turn  for  la<k  of 
natural  gas — to  more  expensive,  lesf  de- 
sirable and  dirtier  sources  for  heitlng 
and  cooking  in  their  homes; 

Fourth,  the  certainty  that  Indus  ;rial 
consumers  of  natural  gas  in  all  ttiese 
States  will  be  more  and  more  subje  :t  to 
rationing  of  gas  and  to  shutdowns  dicing 
periods  of  high  residential  demand: 
Fifth,  the  certainty  of  injuring 
restraining  the  growth  of  many 
trial  users  whose  plans  for  plant  e 
sion  and  for  addltlnial  hiring  of 
depends  directly  on  the  guaranteed 
ability  of  natural  gas ; 

Sixth,  the  certainty  that  both  i 
tries  and  municipalities  in  these 
States  will  be  Increasingly  at  the 
of  the  fines  and  penalties  imj 
them  under  FPC  rules  for  using 
than  their  monthly,  dally,  or — in 
cases — their  hourly  ration  of  our  shHnk- 
ing  reserves  of  natural  gas; 

Seventh,  the  certainty  that  our  al|-eady 
disastrous  balance  of  payments  position 
will  deteriorate  even  more  as  w<!  are 
formed  to  import  the  petroleum  aim  the 
gas  that  might  have  beoi  produced 
the  tracts  In  questltm; 

Eighth,  the  certainty  that  we  wi: 
come  additionally  dependent  on 
tially  unreliable  foreign  sources  for 
ever  amounts  of  oil  and  gas  might 
come  from  these  tracts; 

Ninth,  the  certainty  that  the 
Treastiry  has  been  deprived  of  thcJsev 
eral  hundred  million  dollars  of  ease, 
bonus,  and  royalty  moneys  and  corp  >rate 
taxes  that  would  have  resulted  f rot  t  the 
sales  and  from  the  production  ^fhich 
would  have  occurred; 

Tenth,  the  certainty  that  the  Ooviern 
ment  will  either  have  to  cut  back  pro- 
grams or  go  out  and  borrow  6  per^nt 
money — or  a  combination  of  botm-to 
make  up  for  the  substantial  amouni  of 
income  not  realized  from  the  lease  and 
the  production  that  would  have  ensu  d; 
Eleventh,  the  certainty  that  our  o  vn 
oil  companies  and  drilling  companies  \  ill 
be  further  convinced  that  they  shoi  ad 
get  out  of  American  waters  and  spend 
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their  ci4>ital.  do  their  hiring,  produce 
their  oil.  and  sell  it  to  American  con- 
sumers from  the  more  stable  and  pre- 
dictable business  situation  in  foreign 
lands — thereby  compounding  even  far- 
ther our  balance  of  trade,  dependency, 
fiscal,  and  imemployment  problems  in 
years  to  come. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  citei  11  certain 
and  serious  consequences  that  are  now 
happening  as  a  result  of  the  way  our 
laws  work  in  seeking  to  prevent  the  pos- 
sibility of  offshore  oil  spills.  It  is  Indeed 
appropriate  that  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  should  be  re- 
viewing the  subject.  It  would  be  well  if 
other  committees  which  have  Jurisdic- 
tion would  reexamine  the  laws  that  are 
now  on  the  books  to  see  if  they  are  not 
being  over  applied  in  cases  such  as  this, 
to  the  great  detriment  of  the  country. 

FIND    THX    SCIXNTXnC  FACTS 

Now  let  me  be  the  first  to  say  that  if 
the  facts  demanded  it.  then  we  should 
buckle  down  and  prepare  to  suffer  to  an 
injurious  consequence  of  our  failure  to 
proceed  with  the  lease  sale.  If  it  were 
really  necessary,  we  should  make  do 
without  OCS  oil  and  gas  production  of 
any  kind. 

My  question  of  the  Senate,  however. 
is  whether  such  an  extreme  result  is 
necessary  at  all  and  whether  the  law  and 
various  environmental  protection  agen- 
cies of  the  Oovemment  are  doing  a  re- 
sponsible Job  of  determining  exactly 
what  are  the  scientific  facts  of  the  mat- 
ter. In  particular.  I  have  recommended 
that  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
siilar  Affairs  Inquire  into  the  following : 

First.  What  specific  steps  have  the  In- 
terior Department  and  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  taken  to  define  in 
acceptable  legal  terms  the  well-recog- 
nized ecological  benefit  to  marine  life 
that  results  from  placing  drilling  plat- 
forms and  production  platforms  off- 
shore? It  Is  an  uncontested  fact  that  the 
best  fishing  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  at 
the  base  of  our  offshore  platforms.  I  have 
even  heard  it  said  that  new  varieties  of 
fish  have  been  attracted  to  the  gulf  as  an 
indirect  result  of  these  platforms. 

If  there  are  specific  ecological  benefits 
derived  from  OCS  drilling  operations, 
there  shoul  1  be  a  well-defined  system  for 
crediting  these  against  the  alleged  eco- 
logical damage  that  might  result  from 
various  types  of  oil  spills  that  might  come 
from  these  same  operations. 

Second.  What  specific  steps  have  the 
Coast  Guard,  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, and  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  taken  to  work  out  technically 
sound  and  legally  acceptaMe  forecast 
charts  on  how  much  of  the  typical  off- 
shore oil  spill  can  be  recovered  at  sea  be- 
fore it  can  cause  any  ecological  damage 
at  all? 

We  have  spent  several  million  dollars 
to  date  on  developing  sophisticated  oil- 
recovery  devices.  It  seems  to  me  that  all 
of  this  investment  can  and  should  be 
translated  into  some  predictable  capacity 
for  accomplishing  the  appointed  task. 

If,  for  Instance,  we  could  predict  that 
equipment  now  being  developed  could 
pick  up  50  percent  of  the  typical  Indi- 
vidual spill  or  50  percent  of  the  combined 
spills  that  might  be  expected  to  occur 


during  a  certain  period,  then  the  esti- 
mated ecological  damage  of  such  poten- 
tial spUls  should  also  be  cut  in  half  in 
calculating  the  advisability  of  proceeding 
with  OCS  development. 

Another  area  where  forecast  charts 
ml^t  be  easily  devised  is  the  one  In- 
volving Implication  of  certain  types  of 
microbes  and  enzymes  to  oil  spills  with 
the  result  of  changing  the  chemistry  of 
the  oil  and  making  It  either  harmless  or 
actually  breaking  it  down  into  elements 
that  can  be  absorbed  into  the  marine 
food  chain. 

Third.  What  specific  steps  have  been 
taken  by  the  EPA,  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards,  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, the  National  Marine  Fisheries 
Service  and  other  Federal  agencies  to 
define  exactly  what  Is  the  chemistry  and 
the  detailed  ecological  effects  of  an  off- 
shore oil  spill? 

ECOLOGICAL   BENCrtT? 

It  has  even  been  suggested  that  imder 
some  conditions  and  on  total  balance  an 
offshore  oil  spill  is  an  ecological  benefit 
to  more  forms  of  marine  life  than  those 
to  which  it  is  a  detriment.  This  might 
sound  like  a  farfetched  notion. 

However,  when  we  realize  that  mi- 
crobes and  enzymes  have  been  used  ex- 
perimoitally  to  transform  crude  oil  into 
cattle  feed,  is  it  also  possible  that  marine 
enzymes,  microbes  and  even  tiny  shell- 
fish and  plantlife  at  sea  might  attack 
the  oU  and  begin  rendering  it  ecological- 
ly harmless.  These  processes  might  even 
add  the  oil  to  the  food  chain  of  the  sea. 
as  described  in  the  previous  argument. 

On  this  point.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Rbcoeo  two 
newspaper  articles  describing  scientiflc 
inquiries  whose  results  seem  to  down- 
play the  harmful  effects  of  oil  spills  as 
weU  as  of  certain  other  types  of  chemical 
pollutants. 

One  article  Is  from  the  National  Ob- 
server. It  is  entitled  "That  Big  Oil  SpUl 
Off  Santa  Barbara  Caused  Little  Dam- 
age to  Marine  Life."  Without  going  into 
great  detaU  on  the  subject,  it  tells  how  a 
team  of  about  40  researchers  from  a 
number  of  Caifomla  universities  did  an 
In-depth  study  of  the  after  effects  of  the 
gigantic  oil  spill  there  and  found  that 
"harm  to  plants  and  animals  in  the 
channel  had  been  much  less  than  pre- 
dicted and  that  the  area  was  recovering 
well." 

The  article  states  further  that: 
The   report  concluded  tta«t  only  martne 
binls  and  a  small  species  of  barnacle  were 
harmed  severely  by  the  oU. 

It  also  says  that: 

In  the  several  months  since  the  study 
was  published,  however,  no  serious  scientific 
challenge  to  the  honesty  of  Its  conclusions 
has  emerged.  Indeed,  though  the  study  con- 
tinued to  have  Its  critics,  it  is  gaining  new 
acceptance  among  some  scientists  who 
didn't  take  part  in  the  research. 

The  other  article,  entitied  "Pollution, 
Good  For  Fish."  is  from  the  Houston  Post 
of  November  13.  1971.  In  this  article,  Dr. 
Carl  Oppenhelmer,  director  of  the  Ma- 
rine Science  Institute  of  the  University 
of  Texas,  suggests  that  many  pollutants 
in  proper  quantities  are  "not  the  pure 
poison  they  are  cracked  up  to  be,  but  are 
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instead  a  nourishing  feast  for  fish  and 
shelUsh." 

While  I  do  not  endorse  or  vouch  for 
the  scientiflc  conclusions  which  these 
articles  seem  to  suggest,  I  do  urge  the 
Senate  to  note  the  possibility  that  off- 
shore oil  spills  ml^t  not  be  as  ecologi- 
cally damaging  as  some  have  advertised 
them  to  be. 

The  possibility  that  such  might  be  the 
case  should  be  the  subject  of  intense  in- 
quiry because  of  the  obvious  effect  such 
a  conclusion  could  have  in  simplifying 
and  promoting  the  Nation's  entire  pro- 
gram for  developing  the  resources  of  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

(From  NaUonal  Observer,  July  26,  1971) 

RSPOBT  or  A  SciENTznc  Study  :  That  Bio  On. 

Spiix   Off   Samta   BAaBASA  Caused  Lrm.E 

Damage  to  IfAaiNE  Lirs 

(By  Roy  H.  Copperud) 

When  an  offshore  Union  Oil  Co.  well  blew 
out  on  Jan.  28,  1969,  spewing  hundreds  of 
thoiisands  of  gallons  of  oil  into  the  Santa 
Barbara  Channel,  It  was  widely  predicted 
that  the  waterway  no  longer  would  support 
marine  life. 

The  Immediate  effects  of  the  spill  were  de- 
pressing enough.  A  thick,  gooey  layer  of  oil 
coated  the  water  and  sloshed  up  on  the 
beaches.  An  estimated  3,500  to  4X>00  sea  birds 
out  of  a  population  of  12.000  died  after  be- 
coming coated  with  oU.  Most  commercial  fish- 
ermen thought  It  useless  to  put  out  In  their 
boats. 

And  so,  deep  skepticism  greeted  a  scientific 
report  last  February.  The  report  concluded 
that  harm  to  plants  and  animals  in  the  chan- 
nel had  been  much  less  than  predicted  and 
that  the  area  was  recovering  well.  The  skep- 
ticism was  especially  Intense  because  the 
$240,000  to  finance  the  study  has  been  put 
up  by  the  Western  Oil  and  Oas  Association, 
made  up  of  oil  companies.  Criticism  that  the 
study  was  a  whitewash  was  widespread. 

Confidence  in  the  findings,  perhaps,  was 
affected  also  because  Dr.  Dale  Straughan,  who 
directed  the  research.  Is  not  only  a  woman, 
but  31  years  old,  attractive,  and  given  to 
wearing  miniskirts. 

In  the  several  months  since  the  study  was 
published,  however,  no  serious  scientiflc  chal- 
lenge to  the  honesty  of  its  conclusions  has 
emerged.  Indeed,  though  the  study  continued 
to  have  its  critics,  it  is  gaining  new  accept- 
ance among  some  scientists  who  didn't  take 
part  In  the  research. 

The  grant  for  the  study  was  offered  to  the 
Allen  Hancock  Foundation  at  the  University 
of  Southern  California.  Dr.  Straughan,  who 
was  at  the  university  on  a  post-doctoral  fel- 
lowship, was  already  regarded  as  an  expert 
on  marine  pollution  In  her  native  Australia. 
The  grant  was  accepted  by  the  university  on 
the  condition  that  the  oil  industry  would 
have  no  influence  on  the  study  and  that  the 
findings  would  be  published  regardless  of 
what  they  disclosed. 

Dr.  Straughan  recruited  experts  from 
Southern  Cal.  the  University  of  California 
campuses  at  Santa  Barbara  and  Santa  Cruz, 
and  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  About  40 
researchers  worked  on  the  project. 

SOm    KKT    FUrDIMOB 

Whalea  and  seals  were  among  the  animals 
reported  as  having  suffered  from  the  oil,  but 
the  18-month-long  study  found  the  mortal- 
ity of  neither  had  risen.  The  California  De- 
partment of  Fish  and  Game  said  it  had  found 
no  decrease  in  the  fish  catch  in  the  channel 
for  the  months  following  the  spill,  com- 
pared with  the  like  period  in  196S,  nor  was 
there  any  evidence  of  a  decline  in  the  fish 
population.  Tliough  Santa  Barbara  flsheroMa 


generally  avoided  the  oUy  waters,  fishermen 
from  elsewhere  continued  to  work  In  the 
channel. 

Dr.  Straughan 's  report  concluded  that  only 
marine  birds  and  a  small  species  of  barnacle 
were  harmed  severely  by  the  oil.  The  Under- 
sea Oardei^s,  a  Santa  Barbara  Harbor  Aquar- 
ium that  circulates  surrounding  sea  water 
m  its  tanks,  reported  no  abnormal  loss  of  life 
among  its  specimens  even  when  the  surface 
of  the  harbor  had  a  six-inch  layer  of  oil.  Ma- 
rine divers  In  the  area  reported  no  evidence 
of  underwater  contamination. 

Criticism  of  the  report  as  rigged  almost 
died  out  in  the  light  of  public  approval  from 
some  distinguished  scientists  who  did  not 
take  part  in  the  study.  One  of  them  Is  Dr. 
Wheeler  North,  professor  of  environmental 
science  at  the  California  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 

not  compsehensive? 

A  leading  dissenter  In  the  scientific  com- 
munity is  Dr.  Max  Blumer,  a  senior  scientist 
at  the  Woods  Hole  Oceanographlc  Institution 
in  Massachusetts.  He  says  that  the  study  was 
not  comprehensive  enough. 

The  study  found  that  for  hundreds  of  years 
there  has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  nat- 
ural seepage  of  oil  into  the  channel  from 
fissures  in  the  sea  bottom.  The  result  of  this 
may  be  that  oU-sensltlve  creatures  long  since 
departed  from  the  area,  or  that  some  of  them 
may  have  developed  a  tolerance  for  oil. 

Another  point  brought  out  was  that  Just 
before  the  spill,  unusually  heavy  winter  rains 
had  occurred,  causing  a  tremendous  runoff  of 
fresh  water,  some  of  it  containing  pesticides 
from  orchards.  This  in  Itself  would  have  had 
an  adverse  effect  on  marine  life  in  the  chan- 
nel. Much  of  the  oil  adhered  to  particles  of 
the  80,000,000  tons  of  sediment  swept  into 
the  channel  by  the  floods,  and  settled  to  the 
bottom  by  a  depth  of  1300  feet,  reported  Dr. 
Ronald  L.  Kolpack  of  the  University  of 
Southern  California. 

Marine  life  is  known  to  have  been  declin- 
ing steadily  in  the  channel  over  the  past  30 
years  for  reasons  not  yet  known.  Dr.  Strau- 
ghan says  she  does  not  pretend  that  the  study 
is  the  last  word  on  the  subject.  One  of  her 
principal  ooncluaions  was  that  it  is  often 
difficult  to  Isolate  the  effect  of  oil  poUu- 
tlon  from  other  causes. 

(From  the  Houston  Post.  Nov.  18. 19711 

Pollution  Oood  Food  fob  Fish? 

(By  Harold  Scarlett) 

Pollution  may  actually  be  Increasing  the 
seafood  yield  of  Galveston  Bay,  a  University 
of  Texas  marine  scientist  said  Tuesday. 

Dr.  Carl  H.  Oppenhelmer  said  a  lot  of  pol- 
lutants, in  pn^er  quantities,  are  not  the  pure 
poison  they  are  cracked  up  to  be.  but  are 
rather  a  nourishing  feast  for  the  bay's  fish 
and  shellfish. 

Oppenhelmer  pointed  to  federal  fishery  re- 
ports which  he  said  show  a  steady  \ipsurge  in 
seafood  landings  from  Oalveeton  Bay  In  re- 
cent years — from  6.9  million  pounds  in  1967 
to  12.4  million  pounds  In  1970. 

"Galveston  Bay's  fish  catch  has  doubled 
over  the  past  four  yean,  which  I  think  Is 
probably  dvte  to  an  Increase  in  productivity 
from  the  waste  materials  or  pollution,  if  you 
want  to  call  it  that,"  Oppenhelmer  said. 

Oppenhelmer  is  director  of  the  Marine  Sci- 
ence Institute,  a  research  branch  of  the  Uni- 
versity ot  Texas,  at  Port  Aransas. 

He  dlBCIoeed  his  views  in  a  letter  to  Hugh 
C.  Tantls,  Jr.,  executive  director  of  the  Texas 
Water  Quality  Board.  His  letter  was  trig- 
gered by  last  week's  federal  pollution  con- 
ference, which  waa  baaed  on  a  federal  con- 
tention that  pollution  is  damaging  sheU-fish 
production  'ji  Galveston  Bay. 

Oppenhelmer  urged  a  thorough  statistical 
analyais  of  bay  flab  catchea  to  determine 
whether  changes  in  water  quality  "might  la 
reality  in  some  eases  be  beneflelal  with  re- 
^•et  to  fish  produetlvltj.'* 


Elaborating  on  his  letter  in  a  t^ephone 
interview,  Oppenhelmer  said : 

"I'm  not  advocating  that  position  is  what 
we  need  to  do,  but  that  aensible  management 
oould  come  In  and  separate  positive  pollut- 
ants from  negative  pollutants." 

The  scientist  said  a  lot  of  pollutants  are 
nutrients. 

"Property  distributed  sewage  treatment 
material  oould  be  beneflelal  if  correctly  man- 
aged." Oppenhelmer  said.  "Many  byproducts 
from  indtiatrlal  Arms  are  nonharmfxil  nu- 
trients. 

"On  the  other  hand,  many  materials  hl^y 
toxic  in  concentrated  form  oould  become  nu- 
trient when  diluted.  Most  anti-biotlot  can 
become  nutrients  at  a  very  low  level.  Many 
heavy  metala  will  stimulate  population  at 
very  low  levtis." 

Joe  Trtler,  deputy  director  of  the  water 
bottrd,  said  that  technically  speaking  there 
is  nothing  flshy  about  Oppenheimer's  views. 

"I  concur  to  a  certain  extent  with  what  he 
says,"  TeUer  said.  "We  do  have  too  much  pol- 
lution going  into  the  bay  system  right  now. 
But  I  dent  think  vre  ought  to  go  to  sero 
pollution." 

The  water  board  has  cited  flgures  to  show 
that  it  has  curbed  pollution  going  into  the 
Houston  Ship  Channel  and  thence  into  Gal- 
veston Bay  during  the  same  years  that  fish 
landings  have  risen.  Asked  about  this  ^>par- 
ent  contradiction  in  Oppenheimer's  position. 
Teller  said: 

"We  did  have  too  much  pollution  in  the 
past.  But  I  think  now  we've  got  it  headed 
toward  balance,  and  so  seafood  production  is 
increasing." 

Teller  recalled  that  as  a  boy  growing  up  in 
East  Texas,  he  used  to  bait  fishing  holes  with 
cottonseed  cakes.  "With  those  cottonseed 
cakes,  we  would  catch  fish  when  nobody  else 
oould,"  he  said,  "but  isn't  cottonseed  cake 
pollution  if  you  put  in  too  much  of  It?" 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  no  question  that  the  chemistry  and 
ecological  impact  of  an  oil  spiU  in  salt 
water  at  sea  is  i-adically  different  from 
one  in  a  fresh  water  lake  or  stream.  So 
is  there  a  difference  between  the  final 
ch^nical  results  of  a  spill  far  at  sea  and 
one  so  near  to  shore  that  the  <h1  is  soon 
on  a  beach  or  in  an  estuary  or  a  marsh. 

But  Just  what  are  the  specific  dif- 
ferences in  each  case?  What  are  the  facts 
as  they  affect  each  of  many  different  and 
competing  forms  of  marine  life?  Is  the 
typical  ^111  more  messy  and  ugly  than 
it  is  dangerous? 

Is  it  possible  that  we  are  unnecessarily 
punishing  ourselves  and  even  undermin- 
ing the  national  economy  through  ex- 
treme measures  to  avoid  any  spills  what- 
ever from  OCS  drilling  operations  while 
the  deliberate  spillage  and  dumping 
from  the  world's  shipping  fleets  each  day 
equal  twice  the  e.itire  volume  of  the 
Santa  Barbara  spill  in  1969? 

TTSCKNT    NEED    FOE    ACTION 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
cannot  sit  idly  by  while  all  of  these  ques- 
tions are  being  looked  into.  We  must  find 
some  means  in  the  Interim  to  proceed 
with  the  much  needed  development  of 
our  natural  resources.  We  have  a  par- 
ticular need  to  find  more  natural  gas  for 
use  as  the  least  environmentally  harmful 
of  our  major  energy  sources. 

In  his  testimony  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  late  last 
month.  Assistant  Interior  Secretary 
Mollis  Dole  described  the  significant 
technological  advances  that  have  been 
made  and  are  in  process  of  being  imple- 
mented to  reduce  the  inddenoe  of  spills 
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from  OCS  drllllnK  operations.  He  poln 
out  that  there  has  been  a  great  reduction 
In  Incidents  of  noncompliance  with 

ulatlons  and  that  small  leaks  and  s^ 

have  been  cut  In  half.  New  safety  s  ra- 
tems,  he  said,  have  already  preven  ed 
several  platform  fires  from  becomng 
major  disasters. 

In  conclusion,  therefore,  I  wish  to  u  -ge 
that  the  administration  propose  and  he 
Congress  adopt  a  plan  for  OCS  devel(  tp- 
ment  which  will  avoid  areaw  de 
"freezes"  and  Injunctions  against  ord^Iy 
offshore  exploration,  drilling,  and 
ductlon.  I  think,  too.  that  we  neu. 
safeguard  against  application  of  our 
vironmental  protection  laws  in  ways 

have  insufficient  relationship  to  the 

entific  facts  and  to  the  many  complex 
and  urgent  needs  of  our  nati  nal 
economy. 

In  effect,  we  should  not  only  &  low 
OCS  development  to  continue,  we  sh  >uld 
strongly  encourage  and  promote  It  is  a 
matter  of  national  policy.  If  more  sa  'ety 
precautions  are  needed  as  a  meani  of 
avoiding  oil  spills,  then  those  effbrts 
should  be  directed  toward  those  fikc- 
tions  on  each  mdivldual  drilling  pfat- 
form  which  have  actual  bearing  on 
potential  of  a  spill. 

If  a  platform's  operations  and  „ 
standards  do  not  meet  the  criteria  w! 
has    been    found    essential    to    prol 
against  the  danger  of  pollution.  I  w 
be  the  first  to  encoiirage  you  to  shut  .^ 
operation  down  until  necessary  corri 
tlve  measures  are  taken.  Our  shrlmpbrs 
and    oystermen,    our    sportsmen,    our 
beaches,  and  the  wildlife  and  marine  1  fe 
of  Louisiana  and  the  Nation  all  deseive 
and   must  have   reasonable   protectlni 
from  such  damage. 

However,  such  protection  need  not  )e 
at  the  expense  of  the  eccmomy  of  tie 
State  and  at  the  costs  of  thousands  of 
Jobs  held  by  hard-working  citizens  of 
Louisiana.  Nor  should  it  be  at  the  eic- 
pense  of  the  Federal  Govemment,  whl  sh 
stands  to  lose  vast  sums  in  lease,  boni  is, 
and  royalty  payments  at  a  time  whm 
there  is  an  urgent  need  to  baltmce  tie 
national  budget.  Nor  should  it  be  at  t  le 
expense  of  residential  and  Industr  al 
consumers  of  natural  gas  across  the  e  i- 
tire  country,  who  for  lack  of  natiu^l  f  as 
would  have  to  turn  to  fuels  that  are  m<  re 
expensive  and  that  are  much  worse  p  >1- 
luters  of  the  environment  than  is  natu  al 
gas. 

Our  efforts  should  be  directed,  instet  d. 
toward  a  more  Individualized  watch  — 
well-by-well,  platform-by-platfora  — 
over  the  operating  procedures  and  safdty 
measures  employed  by  the  Industry. 
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an  alternative:  the  cotirts.  Under  our 
system  of  govemment  we  have  recourse 
to  the  coiuts  when  our  Oovemment  is 
not  obeying  the  law.  I  think  It  Is  quite 
clear  that  the  present  oil  import  quota 
does  not  meet  the  legal  requirements 
established  by  Congress  when  we  pcwsed 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1»62,  and  I 
am  pleased  that  the  New  Eng^nd  Gk>v- 
emoFB,  Consumers  U<nlon  and  Public 
Citizen,  Inc.,  have  taken  this  issue  to 
court. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  their 
complaint  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoro  so 
that  we  may  all  examine  the  issues  the 
suit  raises. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
plaint was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

COICPUINT  FOB  DbCUUUTOBT  JUDOICXMT  Ik- 
JTTNCnON,  AND  RXUXF  IN  NaTUU  Or  MAH- 
DAMVB 


May  1,  1972 


OIL  IMPORT  REFORM  NEEDED 
NOW 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ha4e 
spoken  often  of  the  need  to  reform  oat 
present  oU  import  quota  system.  Predt 
dent  Nixon's  own  Cabinet  Task  I^>ro 
on  Oil  Import  Control  after  11  months 
of  careful  study  concluded  that  the  ol 
import  quota  program  was  not  adequat 
and  events  have  proven  the  task  f  ore  i 
correct. 

Unfortunately,  poUtlcs  have  prevente<  1 
the  needed  reform.  Fortunately,  we  hav » 


IMTBODnCnON 

1.  This  suit  cballengea  th«  program  which 
reBtrlcta  th«  Importation  of  crude  oil  and 
lt«  derlvaUves  into  the  United  States.  The 
program  Is  based  on  authority  delegated  to 
the  President  In  1968  and  1963  trade  legis- 
lation to  limit  Imports  which  threaten  to 
Impair  national  security.  The  program  was 
established  by  a  1969  Presidential  proclama- 
tion, which,  as  amended,  sets  levels  of  per- 
missible imports  of  crude  oil  and  oil  products 
into  the  United  States  and  sets  specific  Im- 
port levels  for  oil  from  Canada  and  Mexico. 
Separate  rules  are  establlsiied  for  determin- 
ing the  levels  of  oil  Imported  Into  the  western 
United  States  and  Into  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try. The  program  further  allocates  rights  to 
Import  oil  among  reflnnv  and  others.  1116 
oil  Import  program  requires  consumers  to 
purchase  mainly  derived  from  domestic  crude 
oil  which  sells  for  approximately  $3.40/bar- 
rel,  rather  than  forMgn  produced  crude  oil 
which  aMa  at  a  world  price  of  between  $1.80 
and  S2.40/harrel.  As  a  result,  consumen  pay 
approximately  five  bUllon  doUars  more  for  oil 
per  year.  Plaintiffs  contend  that  this  program 
Is  unconstitutional  and  Is  not  authorized  by 
the  statute,  and  that  the  program's  admin- 
istration Is  inconsistent  with  the  Presidential 
proclamation. 

JvaiBDicnoN 

a.  The  Jurisdiction  of  this  court  Is  based  on 
5  U.S.C.  70a,  703,  which  provide  Judicial  re- 
view of  the  acts  of  agencies  of  the  United 
SUtee:  28  U.S.C.  13S1,  which  authortm  the 
district  courts  to  entertain  an  action  In  the 
nature  ot  mandamus  comp^lng  an  officer  of 
the  United  States  to  perform  a  duty  owing  to 
plaintiff*;  38  V3.C.  1331,  which  glVM  district 
courts  Jurisdiction  over  cases  Involving  fed- 
eral questions  In  which  the  amount  In  con- 
troversy la  over  910,000;  and  28  U.8jC.  1387, 
which  gives  district  courts  JuHsdlotlon  over 
any  action  arising  under  federal  atautea  reg- 
ulating commerce.  The  amount  in  contro- 
versy exceeds  910,000  without  interest  or 
costs. 

PAKTIXS 

PlainUffi 
9.  Tlie  New  England  Governors'  Confer- 
ence U  an  <»ganlB»tlon  of  the  six  governors  of 
the  New  England  states — Connecticut, 
Maine,  MassachusetU,  New  Hampshire, 
Bhode  Island,  and  Vermont.  It  is  siUng  in- 
dlvldiially  and  on  behalf  of  Its  members- 
Kenneth  M.  Curtis,  governor  of  the  State  of 
BCalne:  Deans  O.  DavU.  governor  of  the  SUte 
of  Vermont;  Vtank  Llcht,  governor  of  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island;  Thomas  J.  MsaklU, 
governor  of  the  State  of  Connecticut;  Walter 
B.  Peterson,  governor  of  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire;  and  Francis  W.  Sargent,  governor 
of  the  OommonwMath  of  ICsMaehUMtts.  All 
of  the  members  of  the  Mew  g^gi^M  Oover- 


nors'  Oonferenoe  are  purohaeen  of  oil  prod- 
ucts, including  fud  oU  and  gasoline. 

4.  Tbm  aganolM  of  the  SUte  of  Oonnecu- 
cut  purchase  approximately  6,700.000  gaUoos 
of  No.  a  f ual  oU  am  8J00.000  gaUona  of  gaao* 
line  per  year.  The  agencies  of  the  State  of 
Ualna  purchase  m>proxlmately  8JM0,000  gal- 
lons of  No.  2  fuel  oil  and  4,100,000  gallons 
of  gasoline  per  year.  The  agencies  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  purchase  ap- 
proximately tAOOfiOO  gaUons  of  No.  a  fuel 
oU  and  8.600.000  pJlons  oS  gasoline  per  year 
The  agencies  of  the  Stata  of  New  Hampshire 
purchase  approximately  1.300.000  gallons  of 
No.  a  fuel  oU  and  1300.000  gaUons  of  gaso- 
ime  per  year.  The  agendas  of  the  Stata  of 
Rhode  Island  purchase  i^iproxlmately  3.400,- 
000  gaUons  of  No.  3  fuel  oU  and  LOOOXXM  gal- 
lons of  gasoline  i>er  year.  Tha  agencies  of 
the  Stata  of  Vermont  purchase  iH;>proximately 
3,400,000  gaUons  of  No.  3  fuel  oU  and  SXK)0.000 
gaUons  of  gasoline  per  year. 

6.  Consumers  Union  of  U.8.,  Inc.,  is  a  non- 
profit membership  organisation,  with  approx- 
Imatdy  360.000  members,  chartered  in  1936 
under  the  laws  of  the  Stata  of  New  York  to 
provide  informaUon  and  counsel  to  consum- 
ers about  their  purchases  and  to  represent 
consumer  Intaresta.  Consumers  Union  en- 
gages In  extensive  testing  of  products  and 
publishes  test  resulta  and  general  Informa- 
tion for  consumers.  It  takes  public  positions 
on  many  significant  issues  of  importance  to 
consumers  and  advances  those  positions  In 
administrative  agency  proceedings  and  before 
the  courts.  Consumers  Union  publishes  Con- 
sumers Reports,  a  monthly  magazine  which  Is 
purchased  by  over  two  mUUon  persons.  Con- 
sumers Union  purchases  No.  2  fuel  oU  to  heat 
Ito  administrative  oflloes  and  testing  faculty 
In  Mount  Vernon,  New  York,  and  gasoline 
for  automotive  travel  by  Its  employees  con- 
nected with  their  work  and  for  the  testing 
of  automobUes  and  other  producto. 

6.  Consumers  Union  is  suing  on  Its  own 
behalf  and  on  behalf  of  its  members.  These 
members  are  purchasers  of  fuel  oU,  gasoline, 
and  other  oU  producta. 

7.  Public  Citizen,  Inc.,  a  consumer  of 
petrolevun  products.  Is  a  non-profit  corpora- 
tion organized  under  the  laws  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  with  purposes,  among  others, 
of  increasing  governmental  accountabUity 
to  the  public  through  various  means,  in- 
cluding litigation.  Over  fifty  thousand  citi- 
zens who  consume  petroleum  products  sup- 
port PubUc  Citizen  and  Ita  alms  and  activ- 
ities and  have  made  monetary  contribu- 
tions to  Ito  work. 

8.  Constuners  throughout  the  United 
States  paid  approximately  five  bUllon  doUars 
more  for  petrtrfeum  producta  in  1969  as  a 
naxilt  of  the  oU  import  program.  If  the  pro- 
gram continues,  the  »ntnmi  additional  cost 
to  consumers  wUl  be  approximately  8.4  bU- 
llon dollars  per  year  by  1080.  Tbm  Increased 
consumer  cosu  are  generaUy  highest  in  New 
Kngland.  It  was  estimated  In  1068  that  the 
average  increased  cost  to  every  resident  as 
a  result  of  the  oU  import  program  was  939 
in  Connecticut.  $41  In  Maine.  988  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. 930  in  New  Hampshire,  932  m 
Rhode  Island,  and  946  in  Vermont. 

Defendants 

9.  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton  is  the  Secretary 
of  Interior  of  the  United  States.  He  has  been 
delegated  the  reqxmsibUity  by  the  President 
to  administer  the  oU  import  quota  program. 
Presidential  Proclamation  3379.  as  amended. 
34  Fed.  Reg.  1781. 

10.  Oene  P.  Morrell  is  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  OU  and  Qas  of  the  Department  of 
Interior.  The  Director  has  been  delegated  by 
the  Secretary  of  Interior  the  authority  con- 
ferred upon  the  Secretary  by  the  President 
under  Presidential  Proclamation  8379,  as 
amended.  OU  Import  Reg.  1  (Rev.  S).  See. 
3.  88  Fed.  Reg.  31884. 

11.  OecHge  A.  Lincoln  is  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Emergency   Preparedness   ot   the 
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United  States.  Hm  Director  has  the  reqmn- 
stbUlty  under  ttie  Trade  Eipanslon  Act  of 
1963.  18  UJS.C.  1863 (b),  to  Invaatlgato  tlM 
effecta  on  national  security  ot  Importo  of  an 
article,  to  determine  such  effects,  and  tbm 
to  advise  the  President  if  importo  of  the 
article  "threaten  to  Impair  the  national 
security."  so  that  the  President  can  review 
the  determination  and,  if  he  concurs,  can 
act  to  adjust  importo  to  protect  against  this 
threat.  The  Director  also  has  the  respcmsl- 
biuty  to  maintain  a  constant  surveUlanoe 
and  to  determine  whether  any  increase  of 
prices  of  crude  oU  or  Ito  producto  or  deriva- 
tives after  the  date  of  the  1959  proclama- 
tion ts  necessary  to  accomplish  the  national 
security  objectives  of  the  oil  Import  quota 
program.  Presidential  Proclamation  3379.  as 
amended.  Sec.  8(a) . 

rscTS 
Background 

12.  UntU  the  late  1920's.  large  amoimto  of 
foreign  crude  oU  were  Imported  into  the 
United  States — 24  percent  of  total  demand 
in  1931 — without  objection  from  the 
domestic  oil  Industry.  Technological  im- 
provemento  and  extensive  exploration  in  the 
1920'B  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  vast  re- 
serves and  Increased  domestic  production. 
Domestic  oU  companies  first  proposed  im- 
port controls  at  that  tinoe,  and  organlaed  the 
Independent  Petrolevun  Association  of 
America  for  the  avowed  purpoee  of  reducing 
Importo. 

13.  Modest  Import  duties  were  Impoeed  on 
oU  In  1982.  Revenue  Act  of  1932,  Sec.  601 
(c)(1).  (4)  47  State.  269,  260.  Uter  em- 
bodied Ui  Int.  Rev.  Code  of  1964,  Sea  4631. 
In  1933,  pursuant  to  the  Petroleum  Code 
adopted  under  the  National  Industrial  Re- 
covery Act  (Art.  m.  Sec.  1,  48  Stat.  196), 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Impoeed  a  vol- 
untary import  quota  of  approximately  4.6 
percent  of  domestic  production.  The  Import 
quota  tennlnated  in  1986  when  the  NIRA 
was  found  unconstitutional.  Importo,  how- 
ever, remained  stabUixed  at  about  the  level 
permitted  xmder  the  Code,  "as  a  rssult  of 
voluntary  action  on  the  pMt  of  a  few  oom- 
panlee  which  controUed  the  prodxiction  of 
crude  in  Venecuela  and  other  lAtln  Amer- 
ican countries."  OU  Import  Digest  of  the 
National  Petroleum  Refiners  Association,  A- 
13  (8-7-70). 

14.  During  World  War  n,  with  demand  for 
petroleum  producto  far  above  domestic 
ei4>aclty.  foreign  sources  of  supply  were  con- 
sidered and  preesures  to  impose  Import  con- 
tnfls  subsided.  By  the  late  1940's,  the  post- 
war production  boom  began  to  catch  up 
with  demand  and  anil-import  sentiment  in 
the  industry  again  rose.  The  issue  was  de- 
bated between  the  International  companies 
and  independent  domestic  producers  within 
the  National  Petroleum  Council,  an  indus- 
try advisory  group  sstabUshed  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Ui  1946.  In  1940,  an  amendment  to 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act  to  limit  oU  importo 
to  6  percent  of  demand  was  defeated  by  only 
one  vote  in  the  Senate. 

15.  In  February  1966,  an  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  SuppUee  and  Resources 
Policy,  ^>polnted  by  President  Elsenhower, 
i;eported  that,  if  the  importo  of  crude  and 
residual  oU  should  "exceed  significantly"  the 
respective  prc^>ortlons  that  these  Importo 
bore  to  the  production  of  domestic  crude  in 
1954,  "the  domestic  fuel  situation  could  be 
so  Impaired  as  to  endanger  orderly  industrial 
growth  which  assures  mUltary  and  civUlan 
supplies  nsosasary  to  the  national  defense." 
The  thrust  of  the  Committee's  SniUngf  ^nks 
that  the  petroleum  supply  sltiutlon  was  ade- 
quate and  that  oU  Importo  at  1954  levels 
had  no  lU  effeeto  upon  domestic  production 
capacity  and  exploration  Incentlvee.  The 
Committee  did  not  imdertake  a  comprehen- 
sive study  of  the  relationship  of  oil  to  na- 
tional seoority,  and  did  not  study  the  degree. 
If  any.  importo  In  excess  of  1964  levels  would 


impair  the  national  security.  Such  a  study 
was  thought  too  complex  and  time  consum- 
ing, and  necessary  data  was  not  available. 

16.  Tbe  1066  Ttade  Agreemento  Bxteoston 
Act  oontalnad  the  precunor  of  the  authority 
on  which  the  preeent  oU  impoit  program  is 
baaed.  Section  7  authorised  the  President  to 
rsstrict  importo  upon  a  finding  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Defense  MObillaatlon 
(Uter  taie  Offloe  of  ClvU  and  Defense  MoMU- 
zation,  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning, 
and  now  the  Office  of  Emergency  Prspand- 
ness)  that  importo  of  ttxe  jxoduet  "threat- 
ened to  impair  national  security."  09  Stat. 
163. 

17.  In  1957,  the  President  ai^wlnted  an- 
other committee  to  consider  the  oU  Import 
issue.  That  committee,  referring  to  the  1966 
report,  craeluded  that  1967  Importo  would 
exceed  the  1964  level  and  that  this  woiUd 
result  In  decreased  domestic  exploration  and 
production  which.  In  the  event  of  a  serious 
emergency,  would  prevent  the  country  from 
meeting  "national  security  needs."  The 
Committee  did  not  make  a  national  security 
study:  an  interdepartmental  committee  was 
established  to  undertake  such  a  study,  but 
the  study  was  never  completed. 

18.  On  July  30,  1067,  the  President  pro- 
mulgated a  Voluntary  Oil  Import  Proi^am 
which  was  not  successful. 

Present  oil  import  proffram 

19.  The  Trade  Agreemento  Extension  Act  of 
1968,  72  Stat.  673,  provided  the  imderlylng 
authority  for  the  1969  Presidential  proclama- 
tion establishing  the  present  program.  Sec- 
tion 8  of  the  Act  provided  that  the  Director 
of  Defense  Mobilization  shoiUd  investigate  an 
article  subject  to  Inquiry,  determine  v^ether 
the  quantities  of  or  drcumstanoes  surround- 
ing the  Import  of  the  article  threatened  to 
Impair  the  national  secxirlty,  and,  if  ao,  in- 
form the  President  so  that  the  President 
could  make  a  determination  and  act.  If  neces- 
sary, to  adjust  Importo.  Considerations  to  be 
taken  Into  account  In  mairing  the  Uniting  of 
national  security  were  generaUy  described. 

20.  The  text  of  the  relevant  subsections  are 
asfoUows: 

"(b)  Upon  request  of  the  head  of  any  de- 
partment or  agency,  upon  appUcation  of  an 
Interested  party,  or  upon  his  own  motion,  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning 
(hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
'Director*)  shaU  Immediately  make  an  appro- 
priate investigation,  in  the  course  of  irtilCh 
he  BhaU  seek  information  and  advice  from 
other  appropriate  departmento  and  agencies, 
to  determine  the  effeeto  on  the  natiozuU  se- 
curity of  Importo  on  the  article  which  is  the 
subject  ot  such  request,  appUcation,  or  mo- 
tion. It,  as  a  result  of  such  investigation,  the 
Director  to  of  the  opinion  that  said  article  Is 
being  imported  into  the  United  States  in  such 
quantities  or  \inder  such  circumstances  as  to 
threaten  to  Impair  the  national  security,  he 
shaU  prompUy  so  advise  the  President,  and, 
unless  the  President  determines  that  the  ar- 
ticle Is  not  being  imported  into  the  United 
States  In  such  quantities  or  under  such  cir- 
cumstances as  to  threaten  to  impair  the  na- 
tional security  as  set  forth  in  this  section,  he 
ShaU  take  such  action,  and  for  such  time  as 
he  deems  necessary  to  adjust  the  Importo  of 
such  article  and  ito  derivatives  so  that  such 
Importo  wUl  not  so  threaten  to  Impair  the 
national  security. 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
Director  and  the  President  shaU,  in  the  light 
of  the  requiremento  of  national  security  and 
without  excluding  other  relevant  factors, 
give  consideration  to  domestic  production 
needed  for  projected  national  defense  re- 
quiremento. the  capacity  of  domeBtto  indus- 
tries to  meet  such  requiremento.  existing  and 
anticipated  avallablUtles  of  the  human  re- 
sources, producto,  raw  materials,  and  other 
supplies  and  services  essential  to  the  «^wa"»' 
defense;  the  requiremento  of  growth  of  such 
Industries  and  such  supplies  and  service  in- 
cluding the  Investment,  exploration,  and  de- 


velopment necessary  to  assiue  such  growth, 
and  the  Importation  of  goods  in  terms  of 
their  quantities,  avallablUtles,  character,  and 
use  as  thoes  affect  such  industries  and  the 
capacity  of  the  XTnlted  States  to  meet  na- 
tional security  requimnenta  In  the  admin- 
istration of  this  section,  the  Dizector  and  the 
President  shaU  further  recognize  the  close 
relation  of  these  economic  welfare  of  t^e  Na- 
tion to  our  "***""»'  security,  and  ahaU  take 
Into  consideration  the  impact  of  foreign  com- 
petition on  the  economic  welfare  of  individ- 
ual domestio  industrtss;  and  any  substan- 
tial unemployment,  decrease  in  revenues  of 
govemment,  loss  of  sldUs  or  Investment,  or 
other  serious  effeeto  resulting  from  the  dis- 
plaoement  ot  any  domestic  producto  by  ex- 
cessive importo  ShaU  be  considered,  without 
excluding  other  factors,  in  determining 
whether  such  weakening  of  our  internal 
economy  may  Impair  the  naUonal  security." 

Tlieee  provisions  were  reenacted  without 
change  as  Section  333  of  the  Itade  Expansion 
Act  of  1963,  76  Stat.  877,  10  UjB.C.  1863. 

31.  On  February  27,  1969,  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  CivU  and  Defense  MobillzaUon, 
referring  to  the  1967  rq>ort.  found  that 
"crude  oU  and  the  principal  crude  oU  deriva- 
tives and  producto  are  being  imported  in  such 
quantitiee  and  under  such  circtmutances  as 
to  threaten  to  impair  the  national  secu- 
rity." On  BCarch  6.  1960,  the  President's  Spe- 
cial Committee  to  Investigate  Crude  OU  Im- 
porto made  a  report  to  the  President  describ- 
ing the  outline  of  a  mandatory  oU  Import 
program.  On  the  basis  of  this  finding  and 
this  report,  the  resident,  on  March  10,  1969, 
Issued  Presidential  Proclamation  No.  8279  es- 
tablishing t^e  Mandatory  OU  Impwrt  Pro- 
gram, which,  as  changed  in  subsequent  years. 
Is  the  subject  of  this  Utlgation. 

22.  No  quota  has  ever  been  impoeed  on 
any  commodity  other  than  oU  and  oil  prod- 
ucte  under  the  "national  security"  provi- 
sions of  the  1966,  1968,  or  1062  Uws. 

23.  On  March  35,  1069.  the  President  cre- 
ated a  Cabinet  Task  Force,  consisting  of 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  (chairman),  Secte- 
retaxy  of  State,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Secretary  of  the  Inter- 
ior, Secretary  of  C«nmerce,  and  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness,  to  un- 
dertake the  first  comprehensive  review  of  the 
program  by  a  Cabinet-level  committee. 

24.  The  present  program  divides  the  Unit- 
ed States  into  five  administrative  dlstricto 
and  establishes  the  overaU  levels  of  oU  Im- 
port restriction.  For  the  West  Coast  states 
and  HawaU  (District  V),  the  overall  Umlt 
Is  set  at  the  difference  between  domestic  sup- 
ply and  demand.  Pat  the  rest  of  the  coim- 
try  (Dlstricto  I-IV),  the  level  was  set  at 
12.2%  of  estimated  production  within  those 
dlstricto.  It  is  now  set  at  a  specified  nimiber 
of  barrels  per  day  determined  on  the  basis 
of  the  12.2%  figure  with  adjustment  adding 
^proximately  another  2%.  Nimierous  sub- 
categories are  established  within  the  overaU 
limit.  Although  once  exempt  trota  the  limit, 
Canadian  oU,  except  on  ttie  west  coast,  and 
Mexican  oU  are  now  subject  to  special  quotas 
which  are  subtracted  from  the  overall  limits. 
Special  rules  apply  to  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Virgin  Islands.  Tlie  program  aUocates  per- 
mitted Importo  among  domestic  r^Iners  and 
others  through  the  grant  of  Ucenses  eaUed 
"quota  ticketo,"  distributed  mainly  on  the 
basis  of  refinery  "Inputo,"  the  amotmto  of 
oU  used  in  their  nftneries.  Domestic  ou  Is 
considerably  more  expensive  than  toratgn  oU; 
licensees,  therefore,  realize  a  benefit  from 
their  quota  ttcketo  of  about  the  difference 
In  the  deUveted  price  of  domestic  and  for- 
eign oU.  The  ultimate  result  of  the  Import 
program  is  that  consumers  are  forced  to  pur- 
chase producto  derived  from  high  priced  do- 
mestic oU  or  aUocated  imported  oU  rather 
than  producto  derived  from  foreign  oil  that 
could  be  imported  at  substantially  lower 
prices.  Since  the  program,  which  is  Imple- 
mented  through   OU   Import   Regulation   1 
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(Renuon  5)  promulated  by  tbe  Secret  ary 
of  Interior.  U  blghly  complex,  thla  oompli  Int 
wlU  deeerlbe  In  more  detail  below  only  tt  oae 
portions  of  the  program  which  are  relev  uat 
to  thlB  litigation. 

National  Secvfity 

25.  Before  Imports  can  be  restricted  ui  iter 
Section  332,  the  Director  of  what  U  now  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Prepajredneas  must  c  in- 
duct an  Inveetlgatlon  and  must  find  t  Aat 
Imports  of  the  product  In  question  wc  uld 
"threaten  to  impair  the  national  secur  ty" 
and  ao  advise  the  President.  On  the  b  tsls 
of  such  adTloe.  the  President  must  ad;  ust 
Imports  unless  he  finds  that  Imports  do  not 
threaten   to   Impair   the   national   aeciuity. 

26.  In  connection  with  the  "national  se- 
curity" determination,  the  Cabinet  T  uk 
Force  found,  on  the  basis  of  an  analysli  of 
leglslatlTS  history,  that  (paragraph  110  of 
the  Cabinet  Task  Force  report,  later  refer  red 
to  by  paragraph  citation  only) : 

"The  purpose  of  Section  232  U  quite  eU  ar- 
ly  not  to  give  protection  per  le  to  dome  itlc 
tndvistry.  Section  232(c)  makes  the  Im;  set 
of  Imports  on  Individual  Indxistrles  relevi  nt, 
but  only  to  the  ultimate  determination  of 
'whether  such  weakening  of  an  internal  ec  >n- 
omy  may  Impair  the  national  security,' 
*  *  *  No  determination  under  Section /232 
or  Its  predecessors  has  ever  been  mads  on 
the  ground  of  economic  Impact  alone,  land 
In  a  generally  healthy  economy  It  cannoit  be 
presimied  that  unrestricted  trade  In  any  one 
sector  would  Itself  Impair  the  national 
security." 

The  Task  Force  further  found  that  (; 
graph  401): 

"[T)he  governing  statute  authorizes  giov- 
ernment  Intervention  In  support  of  dome  ;tic 
price  and  production  only  for  the  eztraoi  dl- 
nary  and  compelling  purpose  of  protect  ng 
national  security — either  In  order  to  prev  !nt 
a  weakening  of  the  internal  economy  wh  eh 
would  be  so  serious  as  to  Impair  the  natlo  lal 
security  or  to  safeguard  military  and  easi  n- 
tlal  civilian  consumption  against  reasonaily 
possible  foreign  supply  Intem^itlons  tliat 
cannot  be  overcome  by  feasible  replacem<  nt 
steps  In  an  emergency." 

27.  The  Cabinet  Task  Force  found  that  i  he 
1959  findings  of  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization  and  the  11  «9 
report  of  the  President's  Special  Commit  «e 
to  Investigate  Crude  Oil  Imports — the  tivo 
documents  on  which  the  mandatory  oil  In- 
port  program  is  based  (see  Complaint  pa's- 
graph  21  above) — as  well  as  previous  govern, 
mental  reports  on  this  subject,  "did  not  ir- 
tlculate  with  any  precision  the  object  ve 
standards  used  In  appraising  the  threat  to 
national  security."  It  pointed  out  that  do 
specific  findings  had  been  made  ezplalnj  ng 
how  the  national  security  would  be  dama(  ed 
by  higher  imports  (paragraph  108) . 

28.  Section  232  creates  a  limited  excepti  sn 
to  the  general  purpose  of  the  Trade  Exp<  n- 
slon  Act  which  Is  to  promote  freer  tra  le. 
The  basic  purpose  of  the  Act  was : 

"Through  trade  agreements  affording  n  u- 
tual  trade  benefits — 

"(1)  to  stimulate  the  economic  growth  of 
the  United  States  and  maintain  and  enla  ge 
foreign  markets  for  the  products  of  the  Vt  It- 
ed  Stfttes  agriculture.  Industry,  mining,  ind 
commerce: 

"(2)  to  strengthen  economic  relations  w  th 
foreign  countries  through  the  developmunt 
of  open  and  non-dlscrlmlnatory  trading  in 
the  free  world:  and 

"(3)  to  prevent  Communist  econoiilc 
penetration." 

29.  The  Cabinet  Tssk  Force  concluded  tl  tat 
"It  Is  evident  that  national  security  (un  ler 
Section  232 1  requires  a  balanced  appralial 
of  poflBlble  detriments  as  well  as  bene  Its 
arising  from  Import  restrictions — In  temu  of 
foreign  relstlons  and  foreign  trade  police  In 
general"  (paragraph  109).  These  factors  «jere 
analyzed    neither   In    the    1959   Presidential 


proclamation,  the  flndlnp  at  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  ClvU  and  Dafense  UoblUaatton. 
nor  the  report  of  the  President's  Special 
Committee  to  Investigate  Crude  Oil  Im- 
ports. 

30.  The  present  oil  import  program  is  pur- 
portedly related  to  national  security  on  the 
following  grounds.  In  the  abaanoe  of  Import 
restrictions,  tb»  preaent  domestic  wellhead 
price  of  oil  would  decline  to  the  world  mar- 
ket price;  high-coat  wells  would  shut  down; 
spare  capacity  in  more  efficient  wells  now  be- 
ing conserved  would  be  soon  drawn  into  pro- 
duction; and  new  domestic  development  and 
exploration  would  decline,  with  the  result 
that  imports  would  supply  a  larger  share  of 
petroleum  needs.  At  some  future  time,  a 
substantial  volume  of  such  foreign  oil  might 
be  cut  off  to  our  military,  political  or  eco- 
nomic detriment.  The  reasoning  continues 
that,  although  oU  import  restrictions  guard- 
ing against  theae  contingencies  induce  inef- 
ficient \ise  of  our  reaouroea  and  impoae  a 
higher  price  on  conaiuners,  these  costs  must 
be  borne  because  of  the  possible  national 
security  effects  of  the  iwtentlal  cutoff  and  the 
political  leverage  foreign  govsmmentts  would 
possess  because  of  dependency  on  their  oil. 

31.  Neither  this  nor  any  other  explana- 
tion of  the  oil  import  program  has  ever  ra- 
tionally related  It  to  protecting  the  national 
security.  Allegedly,  the  principal  purpose  of 
the  oil  inqxxt  program  Is  to  ensure  that  ade- 
quate oU  supplies  are  available  in  case  of  war 
or  other  national  emergency. 

In  fact,  the  oil  Import  program  has  en- 
couraged the  depletion  of  domestic  oil  sources 
and  will  leave  the  United  States  dependent 
on  foreign  soiirces.  If  the  oil  Import  program 
is  maintained  and  preeent  trends  continue,  tt 
is  predicted  that  the  United  States  domestic 
supply,  including  Alaskan  resources,  will  be 
exhausted  in  less  than  thirty  years.  In  sum, 
the  program  has  created  the  dqiendency  and 
the  risk  to  security  that  it  was  allegedly  in- 
tended to  avoid. 

32.  If  the  oil  Import  program  were  logical- 
ly related  to  securing  adequate  oil  supplies 
for  American  use  In  times  of  national  emer- 
gency, the  program  should,  as  the  Cabinet 
Task  Force  found  (paragraphs  406b  and 
427b),  treat  Imports  from  friendly  sources 
the  same  as  domestic  products  if  those  im- 
ports can  reach  the  United  States  by  means 
of  transportation  which  cannot  readily  be 
disrupted.  In  fact,  the  program  has  not  done 
so. 

(a)  These  principles  were  originally  recog- 
nized In  the  oU  import  program  which  al- 
lowed unlimited  oil  Imports  overland  from 
Canada  and  Mexico  outside  the  general 
quota.  Pres.  Proc.  No.  3279.  Sec.  1  (a)  (4) .  as 
amended,  by  Pres.  Proc.  No.  3290,  24  Fed.  Reg. 
3527.  In  1962  however,  this  provision  was 
changed,  even  though  a  national  security 
determination  was  not  made  that  the  change 
was  needed  and  Imports  from  Canada  and 
Mexico  were  deducted  from  the  overall  over- 
seas Import  quota.  Pres.  Proc.  No.  3279,  as 
amended  by  Pres.  Proc.  No.  3509,  27  Fed.  Reg. 
11985.  If  Canadian  oil  and  Mexican  oil  are 
virtually  indistinguishable  from  domestic 
production  for  the  purposes  of  national  se- 
curity, there  is,  of  course,  no  legitimate  rea- 
son to  reduce  overseas  imports  because  of 
Imports  from  these  secure  sources.  The 
Cabinet  Task  Force  found  restrictions  on 
overland  Imports  from  Canada  were  "non- 
security  limitations"  and  therefore  recom- 
mended ending  these  limitations  and  the 
policy  of  subtracting  these  Imports  frtxn  the 
general  quota  (paragraph  303;  see  paragruh 
4a7b). 

(b)  More  recently,  quotas  have  been  es- 
tablished directly  limiting  imports  at  Cana- 
dian oil  to  all  but  the  western  United  States 
and  limiting  Imports  of  all  Mexican  oU.  Hie 
first  quoU  on  Canadian  oil  was  established 
In  March.  1970  (Pres.  Proc.  No.  3279.  as 
amended  by  Pres.  Proc.  No.  3969.  35  Fed.  Reg. 
4321).  and  the  quoU  for  1972  is  540.000  bar- 


rels per  day  (Pres.  Proc.  No.  8279,  Sec.  lA(a) 
(2).  as  anvenrted  by  Prea.  Proc.  No.  4009,  36 
Fed.  Beg.  a«a08:  OU  imporU  Reg.  1  (Bsv.  5). 
Sec.  38(e)).  IIM  Mexican  quota  for  1972  u 
30,000  barr«U  par  day.  Prea.  Proc.  No.  3279, 
Sec  lA(h).  as  amended  by  Pres.  Proc.  No. 
4036,  86  Fed.  Reg.  19891.  Tbm*  la  no  national 
security  Jnstlfloatlon  for  limiting  imports 
from  secure  foreign  sources. 

(c)  Refineries  have  generally  not  been 
allowed  to  use  the  oU  imported  from  Ca- 
nada or  Mexico  as  the  basis  for  obtaining 
allocations  of  overseas  Imparts.  Allocations 
to  refineries  for  overseas  imports  are  cal- 
culated on  the  basis  of  "Inputs"  used  by 
these  refineries.  Pres.  Proc.  No.  3279,  Sec.  3 
(b)(1);  OU  Import  Reg.  1  (Rev.  5).  Sec.  22 
(k)  (2) .  These  inputs  consist  of  domestic 
production,  to  stimulate  use  of  domestic 
oil,  and  have  excluded  foreign  production. 
The  Cabinet  Task  Force  found  that  there 
was  no  national  security  reason  to  discrimi- 
nate against  secure  Canadian  and  Mexican 
oU  or  to  discourage  such  Imports  (para- 
graph 314e).  Subsequent  to  the  Cabinet 
Task  Force  report.  Presidential  Proclama- 
tion No.  8379  was  changed  to  consider  Ca- 
nadian oU  admitted  under  the  quota  as  re- 
finery input,  although  Canadian  non-quota 
oil  is  not  considered  refinery  input.  Pres. 
Proc.  No.  3279.  as  amended  by  Pres.  Proc. 
No.  4038,  35  Fed.  Reg.  19391.  This  change 
is  directly  Inconsistent  with  national  se- 
curity considerations.  Canadian  oil  Im- 
ported subject  to  a  quota  is  presumably  not 
the  equivalent  of  domestic  oU  for  national 
security  purpoees.  On  the  other  hand,  Ca- 
nadian oil  not  subject  to  a  quota  is  pre- 
sumably the  equivalent  of  domestic  oU. 
Consequently,  national  security  would  re- 
quire non-quota  Canadian  Imports  be  con- 
sidered  as   inputs,   rather   than  vice   versa. 

(d)  The  oU  import  program  has  recently 
been  modified  to  allow  Canadian  Imports  to 
enter  by  inland  waterway  as  well  as  over- 
land, and  to  eliminate  any  requirement  that 
Mexican  oU  enter  the  United  States  over- 
land. Pres.  Proc.  No.  3279.  Sec.  lA(d),  as 
amended  by  Pres.  Proc.  No  4018,  36  Fed.  Reg. 
16367,  and  Sec.  lA(h),  as  amended  by  Pres. 
Proc.  No.  4026,  36  Fed.  Reg.  19391.  Previous- 
ly, as  noted  above,  Mexican  oU  could  enter 
the  United  States  outside  the  quota  only  if 
it  entered  overland.  Since  no  pipeline  ex- 
isted from  Mexican  wells  to  the  United 
States,  oU  was  shipped  from  Mexico  by 
ocean  to  BrownsvUle,  Texas.  It  was  there 
transferred  to  trucks  which  crossed  iMck 
over  the  Mexican  border,  then  turned 
around,  and  reentered  the  United  States. 
The  oU  was  then  shipped  by  ocean  to  the 
east  coast  of  the  United  States.  This  oil  was 
deemed  untU  1970  to  have  entered  the 
United  States  "overland"  and  was  there- 
fore not  subject  to  a  quota.  Yet,  at  the 
same  time,  the  quota  was  applied  to  oil 
entering  the  United  States  by  boat  from 
Canada  across  the  Oreat  Lakes  or  by  rail 
from  Canada  to  southern  Alaska  since  a 
short  inland  waterway  was  crossed  by  rail 
ferry.  This  compelled  Alaskan  dependence, 
at  that  time,  on  such  products  shipped  via 
the  same  waterways  from  the  State  of 
Washington.  These  policies  demonstrate  the 
lack  of  relevancy  of  the  oU  Import  pro- 
gram, as  it  has  been  administered,  to  na- 
tional security. 

88.  One  of  the  principal  purposea  at  the  oU 
Import  program  is  allegedly  to  encourage  de- 
vatopment  of  domestic  reserves  so  that  do- 
mestic capacity  would  be  available,  if  needed, 
in  emergency  situations.  However,  the  pro- 
gram makes  no  effort  to  allocate  oil  imports 
in  such  a  way  as  to  encourage  development 
of  reserves. 

(a)  Importa  are  allocated  to  refineries 
(Press.  Proc.  No.  3270,  Sec.  3,  as  amended  by 
Pres.  Proc.  No.  94  Fad.  Bag.  I7S1)  rather  than 
to  companies  which  nplcre  for  or  produce 
oU.  Domestic  exploration  for  oil  has  declined 
substantially  since  the  start  of  the  oU  import 
program. 
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(b)  An  allocation  formula  has  been  devel- 
oped to  promote  amaU  buslneas  rather  than 
encourage  exploration  or  production  of  do- 
mestic oil.  SmaU  refining  companies  receive  a 
higher  percentage  of  Imparts  per  unit  of 
refinery  input  than  large  reflnarlea.  For  ex- 
ample, in  Districts  I-IV.  the  percentage  of 
imports  granted  relaUve  to  domasUc  input 
U  21.7  percent  for  the  first  lOXMO  barrels  per 
day  and  3.8  percent  over  100X)00  barrels.  In 
District  V,  the  percentage  of  importa  granted 
for  the  firat  10,000  barrels  ts  67 Ji  percent  and 
only  6.6  percent  over  \WtJ0O0  barrela.  OU  Im- 
port Beg.  1  (Bev.6),Sec.  10(b).U(b). 

34.  Bealdual  fuel  oU,  which  is  used  largely 
for  heating  purposes  by  large  Institutions  and 
for  power  generation  by  utlUtiea,  la  no  longer 
subject  to  qxiota  restrictions  in  District  I  (the 
east  coast).  OU  Import  Beg.  1  (B«y.  6).  Sec. 
12.  As  a  reeult.  Imports  of  realdwal  fuel  oil 
have  steadUy  risen  in  Dlstrlet  I.  As  of  1970. 
residual  fuel  oU  constituted  40  percent  of  the 
heating  fuel  market  In  that  DIatrlot.  Tills 
dependence  on  foreign  oU  has  been  per- 
mitted because  domeetle  reflnarlea  have 
steadily  reduced  their  output  of  residual  fuel 
oil  In  order  to  produce  gasoline.  Jet  fuel,  and 
other  oU  products  of  higher  value  and  with 
a  higher  profit  margin.  The  Cabinet  Task 
Force  said.  "fo|ne  may  wonder  whether  the 
security  test  should  be  dlff«rent  when  Imports 
do  not  threaten  the  proflts  of  the  domestic 
Industry  than  when  they  do"  (paragraph 
310). 

35.  The  Cabinet  Task  Force  analyzed  the 
almost  entirely  different  import  programs 
which  have  been  eetabllahed  In  District  V 
(the  west  coast)  and  Districts  I-IV  (the  rest 
of  the  cotmtry)  (see  Complaint  paragraphs 
42-40  below).  It  found  that  (paragraphs  806 
(b),808c)  : 

"Ssparate  treatment  for  District  V  Is  in- 
consistent with  the  Districts  I-IV  principle 
that  tmfotX  restrictions  Insure  against  the 
risks  of  Intaruptlcai  of  foreign  suppUes.  By 
discouraging  the  development  of  Interdlstrlct 
oU  flows,  the  program  has  tended  to  per- 
petuate greater  District  V  dependence  on  for- 
eign oU. 

"The  conclusion  indicated  by  our  analysis 
is  that  continued  separate  treatments  cannot 
be  jusUfled  on  grounds  either  of  security  or  of 
equitable  geographic  distribution  of  the  cost 
of  the  program." 

See  also  paragraph  307c. 

36.  The  Cabinet  Task  Force  concluded  its 
study  with  the  foUowlng  national  aecurlty 
findings  (paragraph  431) : 

"The  fixed  quota  limitations  that  have 
been  In  effect  for  the  past  ten  years,  and 
the  system  of  implementation  that  has 
grown  up  around  them,  bears  no  reasonable 
relation  to  current  requirements  lor  protec- 
tion either  of  the  national  economy  or  of 
essential  oil  constmiption.  The  level  of  re- 
striction is  arbitrary  and  the  treatment  of 
secure  foreign  soiurces  Internally  inconsist- 
ent. The  present  system  bss  spawned  a  host 
of  q>ecl*l  arrangements  and  exceptions  for 
purposss  essentially  unrelated  to  the  na- 
tional security . . ." 

Continued  validity  of  1959  determination 

37.  Xven  though  Section  332(b)  of  the 
Trsde  Expansion  Act  of  1962  authorizes  the 
President  only  "to  take  such  action,  and  for 
such  time,  as  he  deems  necessary,"  the  Pres- 
ident did  not  esUblish  any  time  limit  in  the 
1059  Presidential  proclamation.  Since  1969, 
there  has  been  neither  a  finding  by  the  Di- 
rector Of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Prepared- 
ness that  the  national  security  presently  re- 
quires the  oU  Import  program  generally  or 
oil  restraints  at  any  particular  level,  nor  such 
a  determination  by  the  President  on  the 
basis  of  the  Director's  findings.  Various 
changes  in  the  proclamation  have  formaUy 
and  perfunctorUy  referred  to  national  secu- 
rity, but  no  meaningf\il  or  reasonably  thor- 
ough aoalyaes  or  findings  were  ever  made  or 
referred  to  In  connection  with  these  changes. 


Tbe  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness conciured  in  the  Cabin,?  t  Task 
Force  report,  which  found  that  the  preeent 
program  bears  no  reasonable  relationship  to 
protecting  national  security. 

88.  The  oU  import  progrsm  was  iMsed  on 
the  assumption  that  domestic  production 
could  supply  essentially  the  same  share  of 
demand  as  it  did  in  1954.  In  1959,  the  Special 
Conunittee  to  Investigate  Crude  Oil  Imports 
and  the  Director  of  tbe  Office  of  ClvU  and 
Defense  Mobilization  concluded  that  the  na- 
tional security  would  lie  endangered  if  Im- 
ports rose  proportionately  faster  than  domes- 
tic production  and,  on  this  basis,  recom- 
mended voluntary  and  then  mandatory  re- 
straints. The  Cabinet  Task  Force  has  con- 
cluded, however,  that  "the  growth  of  domes- 
tic energy  demand  is  such  that  imports  will 
have  to  supply  an  Increasing  share  of  our 
market"  and  that  Imports  will  rise  from  19 
percent  in  1968  to  27  percent  in  1980,  even  if 
the  present  Import  program  continues  (para- 
graph 333  and  Table  C).  Consequently,  the 
basic  assumption  on  which  the  oil  import  pro- 
gram was  based  Is  invalid  today. 

39.  The  distinction  t>etween  the  methods 
for  establishing  quotas  in  District  V  and 
Districts  I-IV  was  based  on  tbe  fact  that,  at 
the  time  the  program  began  in  1950,  domes- 
tic production  In  District  V  could  not  meet 
demaad.  However,  since  1969,  Districts  I-IV 
have  developed  as  large  a  percentage  deficit 
tMtween  demsuid  and  production  as  District 
V,  and  District  I  alone  has  a  much  larger 
percentage  deficit.  Nevertheless,  the  decision 
to  create  two  different  oil  markets  within 
mainland  United  States  has  not  been 
changed. 

40.  Numerous  Important  changes  have 
been  made  in  the  proclamation  since  1959. 
Perhaps  most  Important  were  the  determina- 
tions, first,  to  deduct  Canadian  overland  im- 
ports from  the  general  quota  (Pres.  Proc. 
No.  3279,  Sec.  2(a)(1),  as  amended  by  Pres. 
Proc.  No.  3693.  30  Fed.  Reg.  16459) .  and,  sec- 
ond, to  place  a  quota  on  Canadian  Imports 
into  Districte  I-IV  (Pres.  Proc.  No.  3279,  Sec. 
lA(a)  (2) ,  as  amended  by  Pres.  Proc.  No.  3969, 
35  Fed.  Reg.  4321).  Neither  an  i^ipropriste 
investigation  nor  a  determination  has  lieen 
made  that  the  Import  of  Canadian  oil  threat- 
ened to  impair  national  security  nor  has  such 
an  Investi^tlon  or  determination  been  made 
as  to  any  other  changes  In  the  oil  import 
program. 

41.  The  Cabinet  Task  Force  concluded  with 
regard  to  the  national  security  requirement 
under  Section  232(b)  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act,  that,  "after  ten  years  it  Is  obvious  that 
a  contemporary  Judgment  is  required"  and 
that  the  1959  Judgment  of  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Civil  and  the  Defense  MobUlzatlon 
cannot  now  be  controlling  (paragraph  101). 
The  Cabinet  Task  Force  further  found  that 
"present  quota  levels  do  not  r^ect  current 
Judgments  about  the  rtiatlonship  between 
ttie  national  security  and  domestic  produc- 
tion on  imports"  and  that  an  annual  report 
and  periodic  adjustments  are  needed  (para- 
graph 302;  see  also  paragraph  346.) 

Geographic  Discrimination 

42.  The  oU  Import  program  divides  the 
country  into  five  districts  plus  Puerto  Rico. 
District  I  consists  of  BCalne,  New  Hampshire, 
New  Jersey,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
Rhode  Island,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland,  Delaware,  West  Virginia. 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  norida. 
South  Carolina,  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Pres.  Proc.  No.  3279,  Sec.  9(b).  as 
amended  by  Pres.  Proc.  No.  3389,  36  Fed.  Reg. 
607,  811.  District  V  consists  of  Arizona. 
Nevada,  California.  Oregon,  Washington, 
Alaska,  and  Hawaii.  Id..  Sec.  9(e).  Districte 
n-IV  coiwlst  of  aU  the  other  states  not  in 
District  I  or  District  V.  Id.,  Sec.  9(c). 

43.  lliere  are  in  reality  two  distinct  oU 
Impart  programs— one  for  District  V  and  one 
for  the  rest  of  the  United  States.  TIm  quota 
for  District  V  is  based  on  the  estimated  dif- 
ference between  oU  production  and  demand 


m  the  district.  Free.  Proc.  No.  3379,  Sec.  2(b) , 
as  amended  by  Pres.  Proc.  No.  3338,  34  Fed. 
Reg.  10133.  The  quota  for  Districte  I-IV  has 
l)een  13.3  percent  of  estimated  production  in 
the  districte,  although  it  is  now  stated  as  a 
specified  numl>er  of  l>arrels  per  day  baaed  on 
the  13.2%  flgrire  with  adjustment.  The  lat- 
ter method  has  the  effect  of  aUowlng  the 
state  authorities  In  Louisiana  and  Texas  who 
prorate  oU  production  in  their  states  to 
control  in  large  measure  tx>th  production 
levels  and  import  levels  in  Districte  I-IV  and 
thereby  to  effect  significantly  price  levels. 

44.  The  dlstmct  nature  of  the  oil  import 
programs  in  Districte  I-IV  and  District  V  is 
made  clear  by  other  provisions  of  the  oU 
import  program.  For  example,  whUe  a  re- 
finery or  petrochemical  plant  may  exchange 
Ite  Imported  crude  oU  for  domestic  oU.  the 
imported  oU  must  be  processed  in  the  same 
district  for  which  the  allocation  was  made. 
OU  Import  Reg.  1  (Rev.  5),  Sec.  17(b)(4). 
Refineries  In  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  are  allowed  to  export  refined  prod- 
ucte  oiUy  to  Districte  I-IV  with  tbe  excep- 
tion of  Sun  OU  which,  for  some  unknown 
reason,  can  also  export  to  District  V. 

45.  These  restrictions  have  helped  produce 
independent  markete  in  Districte  V  and  I- 
IV.  The  Cabinet  Task  Force  found  that, 
while  the  Rocky  Mounteins  obstruct  flows 
between  the  two  areas,  these  flows  do  exist 
m  some  volume  and  would  increase  if  the 
oU  import  program  was  not  administered  to 
encourage  isolation  of  these  two  markete 
(paragraph  305) .  As  a  result  of  this  isolation, 
a  piftellne  between  the  two  areas  only  han- 
dles approximately  half  of  ite  capacity,  and 
no  new  pipelines  have  t>een  constructed. 

46.  The  different  methods  of  establishing 
quotas  have  allowed  District  V  to  import  a 
far  higher  proportion  of  the  oil  it  iises  than 
Districte  I-IV.  For  exan4>le,  m  1968  District 
V  imported  18.5  percent  of  ite  demand,  and 
Districte  I-IV  were  allowed  to  Import  only 
9.9  percent.  As  a  result  of  the  lower  prices 
for  imported  oil  and  of  the  separation  of  the 
markets  in  District  V  and  Districte  I-IV, 
prices  on  the  west  coast  have  generaUy  been 
t>elow  those  in  Districte  I-IV.  Ihis  means 
that  consumers  in  Districte  I-IV  are  paying 
higher  prices  for  oil  and  oil  producte  than 
they  would  If  the  geographical  discrimina- 
tion did  not  exist.  The  Cabinet  Task  Force 
noted  that  if  import  restrictions  into  Dis- 
tricte I-rv  were  reduced,  a  unitary,  national 
level  of  prices  could  be  estebllshed,  decreas- 
ing prices  m  Districte  I-IV  (paragraph  806d) . 

47.  Presidential  Proclamation  No.  3379 
steted  that  tbe  reason  for  the  original  differ- 
ence in  treatment  lietween  District  V  and 
Districte  I-IV  was  that  District  V  was  an 
area  where  domestic  production  could  not 
cover  demands  while  Districte  I-FV  had  ex- 
cessive production  which  had  to  be  ni*»t«*«< 
by  steto  regulatory  IxMlles.  However,  today, 
Districte  I-IV  have  a  defldt  comparable  to 
District  V  and  District  I,  considered  by  It- 
self, has  a  far  larger  deficit  than  District  V. 
The  Cabinet  Task  Force  found  that  there  is 
no  more  reason  for  District  V  to  be  treated 
separately  than  for  District  I  (paragraph 
306f). 

48.  The  oil  in^xnt  program  makes  niuaer- 
ous  other  distmctlons  between  Districte  I-IV 
and  DUtrlct  V. 

(a)  Canadian  oU  imported  overland  or  by 
inland  waterway  Into  Districte  I-IV  Is  lim- 
ited by  quotas  to  640,000  barrels  a  day  In 
1972,  but  there  Is  no  raatrlctlon  on  such 
importe  mto  Dlstrtct  V.  Pres.  Proc.  No.  8379. 
Sec.  1(a)(4),  lA(a)(3),  as  amended  by  Pres. 
Proc.  No.  4000,  36  Fed.  Reg.  34303.  This 
means  that  lower-priced  Canadian  oil  is  pre- 
vented ftom  entering  Districts  I-IV  as  freely 
as  Dlstrtct  V. 

(b)  iB^iortMv  with  a  license  to  Import 
crude  oU  can  use  only  16  percent  of  their 
allocations  for  unflniahed  oUs  in  Districte 
I-IV  as  opposed  to  36  percent  m  District  V. 
OU  Impart  Reg.  1  (Rev.  6),  Sec.  10(c),  11(c). 
Unflniahed  oils  are  producte  which  have  been 
refined  beyond  crude  oU  but  which  wUl  be 
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raflnsd  even  further.  Ptm.  Proc.  N<i.  8379. 
Sec.  9(h),  as  amended  by  Prea.  Pr>c.  No. 
3389.  26  Fed.  Reg.  807.  811. 

(c)  Allocations  among  reflnerlea  ire  dif- 
ferent for  Districts  I-IV  and  District  V.  For 
Districts  I-rV,  the  allocation  Is  made  on  the 
basis  of  ai.7  percent  of  Input  for  beltw  10,- 
000  barrels  per  day  of  Input;  13  pen  ant  of 
Input  for  10,000  to  30,000  barrels  per  day  of 
Input;  7.6  percent  for  30,000  to  100,0 10  bar- 
rels per  day  of  Input;  and  3.8  pero  nt  for 
Input  above  100,000  barrels  per  day.  Oil  Im- 
port Reg.  I  (Rev.  S).  Sec.  10(b).  For  IMstrlct 
V,  the  allocation  Is  made  on  the  t  ftsls  of 
67.6  percent  of  Input  for  Input  of  0  U  10,000 
barrels  per  day;  16.9  percent  of  Injiut  for 
Inputs  of  10,000  to  30.000  barrels  p  ir  day; 
and  S.6  percent  for  Inputs  above  30,0  K)  bar- 
rels per  day.  /d.  Sec.  11(b). 

(d)  Refineries  In  District  V  are  entl  ;Ied  to 
additional  allocations  of  one  barrel  >f  Im- 
ported crude  oil  for  every  barrel  they  nanu- 
facture  of  low-sulphur  residual  fuel  oU  of 
leas  than  .6  percent  sulphur  content  ii  order 
to  meet  local  air  pollution  require  nents. 
Pres.  Proc.  No.  3279.  Sec.  S(b)  (5) .  M  u  «nded 
by  Pres.  Proc.  No.  3794,  33  Fed.  Reg.  10547: 
OU  Import  Reg.  (Rev.  S),  Sec.  llA(b  .  This 
allocation  is  added  to  the  overall  quot  %  from 
District  V.  In  contrast,  a  regulatlca  was 
adopted  In  1968  for  DUtrlcts  I-IV  U  allow 
the  allocation  of  an  additional  bai  rel  of 
Imported  crude  oil  for  every  barrel  of  ¥1  estern 
Hemisphere  residual  fuel  oU  with  ai  least 
3  percent  sulphur  content  and  whlc  ti  was 
desulphurized  to  not  over  1  percent  si  ilphur 
content  In  order  to  comply  with  gover  iment 
requirements.  Oil  Import.  Reg.  1  (R  v.  5). 
Sec.  26  (a)(1),  (c)(1).  This  allocatlcn  was 
to  be  In  addition  to  the  general  qu<  ta  for 
Districts  I-IV.  Id..  Sec.  26(b).  The  prevision, 
however,  was  suspended  in  1969  and  \s  stUl 
not  operative.  34  Fed.  Reg.  753S.  As  a  result 
the  oil  Import  program  does  not  prov  de  as- 
sistance for  air  pollution  control  ta  D  strlcts 
I-rV  which  Is  given  in  District  V  an  1  pro- 
vides additional  oil  Imports  Into  Dls  Tlct  V 
which  are  less  expensive  than  domet  tic  oil. 
The  distinction  cannot  be  Justified  either 
on  the  basis  of  national  security  o '  more 
severe  air  pollution  problems  In  Dls^'lct  V. 

(e)  Refineries  of  oil  In  District  V 
titled  to  allocations  for  "low  sulphur 
fuel  oil"  which  Is  either  produced  In 
elgn  country  and  has  no  more  than  .6 
sulphur  content  or  Is  manufactured!  In  a 
foreign  trade  aone  and  meets  local  g(  vem 
ment  requirements.  Pres.  Proc.  No.  3271 .  Sec. 
(3)  (b)(6),  as  amended  by  Pres.  Pro(.  No. 
3794.  32  Fed.  Reg.  10647;  OU  Import  I  »g.  1 
(Rev.  6) ,  Sec.  28(a) .  No  slmUar  provlslo  i  has 
been  adopted  for  Districts  n-IV.  Conseq  lent 


ly,  the  oU  import  program  has  failed  t< 


t^e  assistance  to  controlling  air  poUutl  m  In 
Districts  n-rv  which  has  been  glvei  In 
District  V.  This  distinction  cannot  be  Jus- 
tified either  on  grounds  of  national  sec  urlty 
or  of  a  more  severe  air  poUutlon  protflc  m  in 
District  V. 

(f )  AUocatlons  are  provided  to  Import  teed- 
stockB  for  reflnerlss  or  petrochemical  p  ants 
m  foreign  trade  zones  in  District  V  if  tl  Js  Is 
"consonant  with  the  objectives  of  Prodi  dna- 
tlon  3279."  OU  Import  Reg.  l  (Rev.  6).  Sec. 
27(a).  No  such  provision  has  been  ad<pted 
for  Districts  I-IV. 

49.  The  Cabinet  Task  Force  found  thai  the 
separate  treatment  of  Districts  I-IV  and  Dis- 
trict V  has  tended  to  perpetuate  greate '  de- 
pendence by  District  V  on  foreign  oU  'and 
cannot  be  Justified  either  on  grouncis  of 
national  security  or  equitable 
distribution  of  the  cost  of  the 
(paragraphs  305b  and  306c;  see  piirag^phs 
307c  and  429). 

Juatiflctition  of  price  increases 

60.  Section  6(a)  of  Presidential  Procliuna 

tlon  3379.  provides  that  the  Director  ct  the 

Ofllce    of    ClvU    and    Defense    Mobllliition 


geogn^p  tilcal 
prog  "am 


give 


"ahaU  maintain  a  constant  surveillance 
of  imports  of  petroleum  and  Its  primary 
derlvatlvea  in  req>ect  of  the  national  secu- 
rity." It  further  states  that: 

"In  the  event  prices  of  crude  oU  or  Its 
products  or  derivatives  should  be  increased 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  procUunatlon, 
such  BXirvelllance  shaU  Include  a  determina- 
tion as  to  whether  such  Increase  or  Increases 
are  necessary  to  accomplish  the  national 
security  objectives  of  the  act  of  July  1,  1964, 
as  amended,  and  of  this  proclamation." 

61.  In  1969,  the  price  of  domestic  crude 
oU  was  ^proximately  $2.80/barrel,  and  the 
world  marlut  price  was  between  $1.26  and 
$1.90/barrel.  Prices  of  crude  oU  and  its  deriva- 
tives have  been  increased  many  times  since 
1969.  The  domestic  wellhead  price  is  presently 
^prozlmAtely  $3.40/harrel.  and  the  world 
market  price  U  between  $1.80  and  $2.40/bar- 
rel.  The  wholesome  tank  car  price  of  No.  2 
home  heating  oU  In  New  England  has  In- 
creased from  9.4  cents  per  gaUon  in  1964  to 
over  12  cenu  per  gallon  In  1971;  the  retail 
price  has  Increased  In  that  period  from  16.37 
cents  per  gaUon  to  19.84  cenU  per  gaUon. 
Recently,  prices  of  some  oil  products  were 
mcreased  In  August  1971,  one  week  before 
price  controls  were  pubUcly  announced,  and 
in  April  1972. 

62.  Neither  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Elmergency  Preparedness  nor  any  of  hfl  pred- 
ecessors has  ever  made  a  determination  that 
any  of  these  price  increases  is  necessary  to 
accomplish  the  national  security  objectives 
of  the  statute  or  proclamation.  His  only  study 
relating  to  prices  was  a  Report  on  Crude 
OU  and  OasoUne  Price  Increases  of  Novem- 
ber 1970,  completed  by  the  Director  of  Em- 
ergency Preparedness  in  April  1971.  The  Di- 
rector recognized  the  obligation  to  make  a 
determination  pursuant  to  Section  6(a).  He 
concluded  "that  the  November  price  increases 
were  not  required  to  meet  any  national  sec- 
urity objectives"  related  to  short  term  con- 
siderations but  he  made  no  conclusions 
concerning  long  term  national  security  con- 
siderations. 

CAUSES   or   ACTION 

1.  Section  232  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act. 
19  U.S.C.  1883,  which  provides  the  statutory 
authority  for  the  mandatory  oil  Import  pro- 
gram, establishes  extremely  general  and  un- 
speclflc  criteria  purportedly  relating  to  na- 
tional security  for  the  exercise  of  this  au- 
thority. If  the  authority  of  the  executive 
branch  under  Section  232  Is  not  strictly  con- 
fined to  protecting  the  national  security,  a 
serious  issue  would  be  raised  under  Article 
I,  Section  I  of  the  Constitution  concerning 
whether  Section  233  constitutes  an  uncon- 
stitutional delegation  of  power. 

The  oil  Import  program  Is  not  authorized 
by  Section  232  because : 

(a)  As  described  in  Complaint  paragraphs 
26-31  above,  neither  the  1969  findings  of 
the  Director  of  ClvU  and  Defense  MobUlza- 
tlon  nor  Presidential  Proclamation  No.  3379 
nor  any  other  studies  relied  on  In  1969  ana- 
lyzed the  threat  to  national  security  as 
required  by  the  statute  before  a  quota  can 
be  Imposed; 

(b)  As  described  In  Complaint  paragraphs 
32-36.  above  the  oil  Import  program  neither 
was  designed  nor  Is  presently  operated  to 
protect  national  security.  Instead,  it  was 
designed  and  now  operates  primarily  to  pro- 
tect the  American  oU  industry  from 
competition  from  imports  at  substantial- 
ly lower  prioea.  As  a  result,  many  of 
the  principal  provisions  of  the  oil  import 
program  are  either  irrelevant  to,  or  actually 
damage,  national  security,  including  (1)  the 
depletion  of  American  oU  reserves;  (2)  the 
restrictions  on  Imports  from  Canada,  and 
(3)  the  division  at  the  country  Into  two 
separate  oU  markets  and  the  discrimination 
against  Districts  I-IV. 

(c)  As  described  in  Complaint  paragraphs 


37-41,  no  finding  has  been  made  since  1959 
that  oU  imports  continue  to  threaten  to 
Impair  the  national  security  even  though 
significant  changes  have  occurred  concern- 
ing factors  considered  by  the  President  in 
1869  which  would  be  relevant  to  any  current 
finding  and  even  though  major  changes  hav« 
been  made  in  the  oil  Import  program. 

(d)  As  described  in  Complaint  paragn^h 
40.  no  finding  was  made  that  oU  imports 
from  Canada  threatened  to  impair  the  na- 
tional security  when  a  quote  was  Imposed  on 
overland  Imporu  from  Canada  for  the  first 
time  In  1970. 

3.  Presidential  Proclamation  No.  3379  and 
OU  Import  Regulation  1  (Rev.  6)  violate 
Article  I.  Section  8.  Clause  1  and  Article  1 
Section  9.  Clause  6.  of  the  Constitution  since, 
as  described  in  Complaint  pargraphs  42-49^ 
they  impose  Import  restrictions  which  are 
not  uniform  throughout  the  United  States 
and  give  a  preference  to  ports  in  District  V 
over  those  of  Districts  I-IV. 

3.  Presidential  Proclamation  No.  3379  and 
OU  Import  Regulation  1  (Rev.  6)  violate  the 
due  process  clause  of  the  Fifth  Amendment 
by  discriminating  arbltrarUy  and  without 
rational  basis,  as  described  In  Complaint 
paragraphs  43-40,  against  DIstrlcU  l-iv. 

4.  Presidential  Proclamation  No.  3279  and 
OU  Import  RaguUtlon  1  (Ber.  6)  vloUte  Sec- 
tion 233  of  the  Trade  Bxpanalon  Act  since 
the  Act  does  not  authortae  different  Import 
restrictions,  as  described  In  Complaint  para- 
graphs 43-49  above,  for  different  areas  of  the 
United  Stetes. 

6.  The  oil  Import  program,  as  Implemented, 
violates  Section  6(a)  of  Presidential  Proc- 
lamation No.  332,  because,  as  complaint  para- 
graphs 60-53  above  describe,  the  Director 
of  Emergency  Preparedness  has  failed  to  de- 
termine whether  price  Increases  are  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  the  national  security  ob- 
jectives of  the  stetute. 

anjxr 

Wherefore  plaintiffs  respectfuUy  request 
that  this  Coiurt: 

1.  Declare  that  the  oil  import  program  or 
its  Implementetlon  violates  Article  I,  Section 
8,  Clause  1.  Article  I,  Section  9,  Clause  6,  and 
the  due  process  clause  of  the  Fifth  Aibend- 
ment  of  the  United  Stetes  Constitution,  Sec- 
tion 333  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act.  and 
Presidential  Proclamation  No.  3279,  as  alleged 
in  the  five  causes  of  action. 

2.  Enjoin  the  defendante  from  continuing 
to  impose  quotas  on  oil  Imports  Into  the 
United  Stetes  under  Section  232  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act,  Presidential  Proclamation  No. 
3279,  or  on  Import  Regulation  No.  1  (Rev.  5) 
unless  and  until  a  program  is  adopted  which 
U  fuUy  consistent  with  the  Constitution,  Sec- 
tion 333.  and  Presidential  Proclamation  No. 
3379. 

3.  Enjoin  the  defendants  from  operating  or 
enforcing  oU  Import  quotas  unless  and  until: 

(a)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Preparedness  has  made  current  findings, 
based  on  thorough  investigation  and  analy- 
sis of  all  factors  relevant  to  protecting  the 
national  security,  which  show  that  oU  Im- 
porto  are  threatening  to  impair  the  national 
security  and  that  Import  quotas  at  a  speci- 
fied level  are  necessary  to  protect  the  na- 
tional security; 

(b)  The  President  has  issued  a  proclama- 
tion based  on  the  findings  of  the  director 
of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness 
which  eetebllshes  an  oU  import  program  rea- 
sonably designed  to  protect  the  national  se- 
curity; and 

(c)  The  Director  at  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Preparedness  has  made  a  determination  as 
to  whether  each  oU  price  increase  since  1959 
was  necessary  to  accomplish  the  national  se- 
curity objectives  of  Section  333. 

4.  Even  if  the  present  oU  import  program 
is  found  in  other  respects  to  be  vaUd.'  enjoin 
the  defendante  from: 
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(a)  Operating  or  enforcing  a  different 
quote  systsm  for  different  anas  of  the  coun- 
try; or  

(b)  f"«p"«»*«g  a  quote  on  oil  Importe  tram 
Canada  without  a  finding  that  sudt  InqMcts 
threaten  to  Impair  national  seourlty. 

6.  Order  defendant  Dlreotor  of  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Preparedness  to  make  current 
fln'<«n|p  basMl  on  analysis  of  aU  factors  rele- 
vant to  protecting  the  national  security,  as 
to  whether: 

(a)  OU  Import  quotas  are  needed  to  pro- 
tect the  national  security  and  whether  the 
ptesent  program  in  fact  proteete  the  national 
security; 

(b)  OU  VtD^atX,  quotas  <m  Canadian  oU  are 
needed  to  protect  the  national  security  and 
whether  the  present  program  restricting 
Canadian  oU  in  fact  reasonably  proteote  the 
national  seciulty. 

6.  Order  defendant  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Emergency  Preparedness  to  determine 
whether  past  oU-prioe  increases  were  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  the  national  security  ob- 
jectives of  Section  333  and  to  make  similar 
detemUnations  as  to  all  future  oil-price  in- 
creases. 

7.  Order  defendante  to  pay  the  coste  of 
this  suit. 

8.  Provide  such  other  relief  to  the  plain- 
tiffs as  the  Court  may  consider  Just  and 
proper. 

RlCHAMD    A.   FaAKK. 

Joseph  Onzk. 

BsxTCS  J.  Tfeixxs. 

Attomeya  for  Plaintiffs. 
James  S.  Erwln,  Attorney  General,  Stete 
of  Maine;  Richard  J.  Israel,  Attorney 
General,  State  of  Rhode  Island;  James 
M.  Jeffords,  Attorney  General,  Stete  of 
Vermont;  Robert  K.  Kllllan.  Attorney 
General.  Stete  of  Connecticut;  Robert 
B.  Qulnn,  Attorney  General,  Stete  of 
Maasachusette;  Wamn  B.  Budman, 
Attorney  General,  Stete  of  New  Hamp- 
shire; Alan  Morrison.  Attorneys  for 
Public  Citizens,  inc. 
AprU  37,  1973. 


VISIT  TO  SOVIET  UNION  BY 
SECRETARY  BUTZ 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Earl  L.  Butz,  as  we 
all  know,  has  recently  returned  from  an 
historic  visit  with  leaders  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  possibility  of  large  sales  of 
grain  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  result- 
ing po^tial  stimulus  to  American  agri- 
culture is  exciting.  I  i4>plaud  the  Secre- 
tar>"s  initiatives.  So  that  Senators  can 
more  fully  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
Secretary's  activities  on  this  mission  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  address  by  the  Secretary  to 
the  Port  Wayne  Press  Club  at  Port 
Wayne,  Ind.,  on  April  21,  be  printed  in 
the  RicoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ASDBOS    BT    SncaZTAKT    or    AGBICULTinUI 

Kabl  L.  Bim 

I  would  Uke  to  report  to  you  on  our  recent 
mission  to  the  Soviet  Union.  This  mission 
was  vltelly  Important  for  the  United  Stetes 
as  a  nation,  and  for  farmers  in  particular. 

I  was  Invited  to  Russia  by  Soviet  Minister 
of  Agriculture  Matekevlch.  who  has  twice 
visited  the  United  Stetes.  He  first  came  in 
1955  leading  a  dozen  Russian  farmers  for  the 
first  visit  of  such  a  Russian  group  to  the 
United  Stetes.  That  was  during  the  Elsen- 
hower Administration  whUe  I  was  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  In  my  official  capac- 


ity. I  went  to  the  airport  at  New  York  City  to 
walcome  tha  Russians.  I  was  the  flnt  Ameri- 
can that  M'w'^fr  Matakavloli  shook  hands 
with  when  he  touched  American  aoU  17  years 
ago. 

Last  December  he  rat\imed  to  the  United 
Stetes  and  we  were  together  for  two  long  con- 
versations and  a  couple  of  luncheons  in 
WashlngUm,  at  the  start  of  his  American 
tour  and  again  at  the  close  of  his  American 
tour.  At  that  time.  Minister  Matskevlch 
issued  an  oflldal  Invitetion  to  me.  As  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  plans  tct  hU  May  23  trip  to 
Russian  develcqied,  and  as  the  poaslblUtles 
for  further  trade  in  grains  with  Russia  began 
to  unfold,  the  plans  were  set. 

Our  mission  had  two  main  purposes: 
(1)  to  Improve  United  Stetes  relations  with 
Russia;  and  (3)  to  explore  the  posslbUl- 
tles  of  United  Stetes  grain  trade  with  RussU. 

Did  we  achieve  our  goals?  I  think  we  did. 

The  entire  trip  prodttced  an  open  atmos- 
phere for  further  discourse  between  Russia 
and  the  United  St<Ues. 

The  highlight  of  our  Journey,  which  oc- 
curred the  evening  before  our  return  from 
Russia,  was  spending  nearly  an  hour  and  a 
half  with  Soviet  General  Secretary  Leonid 
Breehnev.  U.S.  Ambassador  Beam  and  I  were 
the  only  Americans  in  the  room.  Minister  of 
Agrlc\Uture  Matekevlch  was  there  and  the 
interprwter.  We  had  a  very  frank  and  open 
discussion.  Our  exchange  covered  the  prob- 
lems Involved  in  eiqwndlng  trade  between 
our  two  nations  and  the  desirability  of  ex- 
panding trade  and  furthering  exchanges  of 
various  kinds  betwent  our  nations. 

This  meeting  was  historic.  This  was  the 
first  time  that  General  Secretary  Brezhnev 
bad  met  in  private  discussion  with  an  Ameri- 
can representetlve  since  he  took  office  in 
1964.  The  meeting  was  carried  on  the  front 
page  of  Pravda — the  Soviet  Party  Official 
Newspapei^-and  was  r^xirted  as  having  tak- 
en place  In  an  "unforced"  atmosphere,  which 
officially  tags  it  as  a  friendly  visit. 

Our  xinprecedented  meeting  with  General 
Secretary  Brezhnev  as  weU  as  the  cordial 
treatment  accorded  us  by  Minister  Matske- 
vlch and  the  Russian  people  heli)ed  open  the 
way  for  more  friendly  relations  between  us 
and  the  SovleU.  I  mingled  with  the  Russian 
people,  made  speeches  where  curious  Rus- 
sians gathered  and  spoke  to  them  about  food, 
trade,  peace,  and  prosperity — and  I  was 
heartened  by  their  warm  and  spontaneous 
applause. 

And — toe  were  able  to  oarefuUy  plant  the 
seed  for  potential  sales  of  VS.  grain  to 
Russia. 

Mo«t  of  our  Journey  focused  on  BTissian 
agrloulture  and  trade  in  grains.  Minister  of 
Agriculture  Matskevlch  was  a  most  cordial 
host.  He  met  us  at  the  Airport  and  then 
eeoorted  our  party  on  a  numl>er  of  farm 
vlslte.  We  vUited  a  oo(^>eratlve  farm,  a  stete 
farm  which  Included  some  processing 
faculties,  and  a  cultural  center  on  one  of 
the  farms.  We  saw  the  150-year-old  Russian 
Botanical  Garden;  a  stete  farm  Just  outside 
Moscow  where  they  have  more  than  120 
acres  under  glass  In  a  very  efficient,  attrac- 
tive and  obviously  weU-mansged  vegeteMe 
production  plant;  and  a  horse  breeding 
farm  near  Moscow. 

We  had  a  favorable  impression  of  the 
Russian  people  we  saw.  The  farm  people  were 
genuinely  friendly.  The  people  on  the  streets 
were  colorfully  dressed  and  appear  healthy. 
One  should  not  discount  the  fact  that  the 
Russian  people  have  made  progress  In  the 
last  25  years,  and  this  is  the  main  standard 
that  the  Russian  people  have  to  judge — they 
compare  what  they  now  have  with  what  they 
had  before.  To  them  that  is  progress. 

There  is  evidence  tliat  the  Russians  are 
allowing  more  incentives  to  enter  their  Sys- 
tran. Maybe  they  dont  get  paid  off  in  more 
money  for  doing  a  good  Job,  but  they  do 


get  some  amenities  that  are  an  incentive. 
The  Russian  people  can  also  put  extra  money 
in  a  stete  bank  and  draw  intarsat.  They 
can  buy  a  cooperative  apartment  if  they 
dont  want  to  wait  untU  they  get  better 
quarters  furnished  by  the  state. 

We  saw  Incentives  on  farms,  too.  In  the 
villages  where  the  farmers  live,  they  have 
individual  plots  of  ground  where  they  have 
fruit  trees  and  a  vegetable  garden.  They 
also  have  some  IndlvlduaUy  owned  live- 
stock— and  these  do  better  than  the  stete- 
owned  livestock — as  one  would  expect.  The 
Individual  ownM  can  seU  aotns  of  his  live- 
stock products— again,  a  recognition  of 
more  incentive  cre^lng  into  the  system.  A 
considerable  part  of  Russian  agricultural 
production  comes  from  private  plots  and 
privately-owned  livestock. 

Russian  productivity  Is  Increasing.  Sooner 
or  later  this  type  of  rising  productivity  re- 
fiecte  Itself  In  a  rising  standard  of  Uvlng — 
now  refiected  in  Russian  housing,  dress  and 
diets.  It's  an  old  cycle.  After  you  get  enough 
to  eat.  you  then  try  to  make  the  diet  more 
exciting.  Tou  no  longer  eat  to  live;  you 
live  for  more  excitement. 

The  Russian  government  has  given  the 
people  reason  for  their  rising  expectations  by 
publicizing  the  goal  In  the  current  five-year 
plan  of  Increasing  the  protein  oon^wnent  In 
the  Russian  diet  by  35%.  In  other  words, 
the  Russians  are  looking  forward  to  more 
meat,  meat  that  comes  from  grain-fed  live- 
stock. 

Although  we  coiUd  see  only  a  smaU  frac- 
tion of  Soviet  agriculture — and  even  though 
that  which  we  saw  was  carefuUy  selected 
for  us — the  grain  situation  was  fairly  clear. 
Russia  has  had  a  hard,  cold  winter  with 
Uttle  snow  cover.  Even  Moeoow  has  had 
little  snow.  There  has  been  considerable 
wlnterkUl  of  wheat,  and  there  is  a  definite 
lack  of  moisture.  Both  General  Secretary 
Brezhnev  and  Minister  Matskevlch  readUy 
admitted  this  situation  in  our  discussions. 
Buaaia  now  needs  added  grain  because  her 
people  are  moving  In  the  direction  of  a  rising 
level  of  living  and  a  rising  level  of  expecte- 
tions  regarding  azUmal  protein  in  their 
diet.  Now  that  the  Russian  government  has 
acknowledged  this  as  a  goal,  it  makes  it  dif- 
ficult if  they  do  not  follow  through.  That's 
why  Russia  wlU  be  in  the  market  for  grain, 
and  that's  where  we  come  in. 

Russia  can  buy  some  wheat  from  Canada, 
Australia,  and  France— but  there  Is  Uttle 
com  available  anywhere  in  the  world  ex- 
cept in  the  United  Stetes;  and  we  are,  of 
course,  about  the  only  country  with  soybeans 
avaUable  in  any  quantity.  They  want  what 
we've  got — and  we've  got  what  they  want! 
So.  we  talked  about  trade. 

A  special  grain  trading  team  accompanied 
me  to  Moscow.  I  made  the  opening  stete- 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  United  Stetes  In 
the  formal  discussions  between  our  trading 
team  and  the  team  of  the  Russian  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Trade.  Then  our  trading  team, 
headed  by  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Clarence  Palmby,  remained  in  Russia  for 
further  negotiation. 

The  real  thrust  of  these  negotiations  was 
to  explore  the  respective  trade  positions  of 
the  two  govemmente.  These  were  the  first 
formal  telks  over  such  matters.  The  negotia- 
tions were  used  by  both  sides  to  estebllsh 
their  formal,  opening  positions.  These  dis- 
cussions will  continue  as  a  part  of  other 
negotiations  between  the  countries. 

I  discussed  the  possibilities  of  grain  trade 
in  great  detell  with  Minister  Matekevlch  and 
wl^h  General  Secretery  Brezhnev.  These 
discussions  and  the  work  ot  the  negotiating 
team  have  led  to  better  understendlng  of 
Russia's  food  needs,  of  our  abUlty  to  supply 
coarse  grains  and  soybeans,  and  the  issues 
which  must  be  resolved  to  arrive  at  meaning- 
ful and  substential  trade  in  the  years  ahead. 
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So — in  terma  of  the  goaU  of  the  miatioj^ — 
it  was  very  successful. 

But,  like  everything  elae  that  we  put 
the   ground — no   matter   how   carefully 
ready  the  soil  and  plant  the  aeed,  lots 
thlnga  can  happen  and  lota  of  other  wc^k 
has  to  be  done  before  the  harveat.  Thfre 
are  several  Important  Items  that  have  to 
worked  out. 

The  greatest  issue  appears  to  be  terms 
credit. 

Our  export  sales  of  grain  are  made  by 
commercial  trading  firms,  and  it  Is  not  easy 
to  substitute  government  credit  for  a  coaa- 
merclal  sale  on  our  side  to  a  state  tradlig 
monopoly  on  the  other  side.  But  these  d  f- 
flcultles  aren't  necessarily  Insurmountable. 

We  are  currently  offering  Russia  the  o^ 
portunlty  to  buy  grains  in  the  United  Stat  n 
on  Identically  the  same  terms  we  offer  ai  ly 
other  nation  In  the  world.  We  have  oerta  n 
UmltaUons  Imposed  by  the  Congress  on  tl  te 
rate  of  credit  we  can  extend,  and  the  leng  h 
of  credit  terms.  CMir  maximum  term  as  srt 
by  the  Ck>ngress  Is  three  years,  and  the  •!• 
lowable  Interest  rate  U  the  going  rate,  nc  m 
6>a  percent.  It's  not  easy  for  the  SovDt 
leaders  to  understand  the  dUBcultlee  of  rs- 
\-lslng  a  law  In  the  United  SUtes.  ror  e  i- 
ample,  one  of  the  Russian  negotiators  wlio 
wanted  lower  Interest  rates  turned  to  me  ai  d 
said — "Well,  you're  the  Minister  of  Agrtcti  I- 
ture,  why  don't  you  change  the  law?"  It  w  u 
obvious  that  they  never  saw  a  Secretary  )f 
Agriculture  before  a  Senatorial  Committte 
In  Washington! 

The  volume  of  any  grain  sale  is  still  a  maj  rr 
item  <n  the  negotiations. 

It  might  well  be  that  we  will  be  negotla  ;- 
ing  for  annual  sales  of  something  in  exoe  is 
of  aaoo  million  worth  of  coarse  grains  ar  d 
soybeans.  This  is  based  upon  our  beet  ca  - 
culatlons — and  frank  discussions  with  Oei - 
eral  Secretary  Brezhnev  and  Minister  Mati- 
kevlch — of  the  amount  of  grain  Russia  w1 11 
need  to  boost  her  meat  supply  enough  1o 
keep  the  commitment  made  to  the  Ruaslsn 
people. 

Part  of  the  consideration  trill  be  what  th  e 
United  States  might  tmy  in  return. 

It  would  be  unrealistic  to  think  that  t 
would  be  possible  for  Russians  to  make  a  pui  - 
chase  from  the  United  States  In  the  magn  - 
tude  of  $300  million  without  selling  somi- 
thlng  In  return.  I  pointed  out  that  we  full  y 
understand  that,  to  develop  that  kind  <  f 
trade  on  a  long-term  basis,  we  have  to  develo  > 
a  two-way  trade.  The  only  way  that  the  Rua  - 
slans  can  pay  for  $300  million  worth  of  grali  i 
each  year  is  with  exports.  In  that  connectloi , 
we  discussed  the  current  explorations  takln ; 
place  on  development  of  the  natural  gas  an(  1 
petroleum  reserves  in  northern  Russia  whlcl  i 
are  very  substantial,  and  which  represen : 
Items  we're  going  to  need  In  10  years.  Ths 
Continental  United  States  is  now  virtual!  r 
doubling  its  energy  requirements  every  1 } 
years,  and  by  the  latter  half  of  the  1070' i 
we'll  be  desperately  In  need  of  energy. 

General  Secretary  Breshnev  Indicated  tha  L 
he  would  also  like  to  develop  a  list  of  con- 
sumer commodities  for  which  we  might  con  ■ 
slder  trading,  and  Ambassador  Beam  said 
that  he  would  be  happy  to  receive  such  i 
list  through  the  Office  of  Foreign  Trade.  [ 
anticipate  that  such  a  list  will  be  deveIope< . 
There  is  also  a  question  about  the  lengt  t 
of  any  agreement. 

I  have  assured  the  Russians  that  they  ai  e 
absolutely  safe  In  building  up  their  live  - 
stock  popxilation  based  on  a  continuing  suf  • 
ply  of  ooarae  grains  and  soybeans  from  the 
United  States,  because  It  will  always  b» 
there.  We  have  70  million  acres  in  reservB 
now  that  has  been  taken  out  of  productlo:i 
that  we  can  put  back  in  as  needed.  We  pro  ■ 
duce  com  and  soybeans  efficiently:  we  art 
truly  the  world's  breadbasket  in  the  Cora 
Belt  and  Great  Plains  areas.  We  have  ths 
world's   largest   contiguous   area  of  fertll ) 


soli,  adsquate  rainfall,  good  growing  season, 
well-eapltaliaed  farms,  and  well  managed 
farms.  We  have  the  o^wctty  to  meet  our  end 
of  a  long-term  grain  trade  agreement  with 
the  Russians. 

Our  negotiations  are  just  beginning,  and 
there  are  many  things  to  be  utorked  out.  but 
I  am  confident. 

The  Russians  are  tough — but  they  are  also 
smart.  I  made  one  critical  point  with  Gen- 
eral Secretary  Breshnev  that  struck  home.  I 
pointed  out  that,  in  "he  last  30  years  In  the 
United  Statee,  we  have  tripled  our  per  capita 
consxunption  of  poultry  meat,  and  we  have 
doubled  our  per  capita  consumption  of  beef, 
primarily  because  we  have  learned  how  to 
balance  our  rations.  We  have  learned  how 
to  put  high  quality  soybean  meal,  a  protein 
supplement,  with  com,  which  U  one  of  the 
most  efficient  energy  sources  we  have,  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  meat  iMoductlon.  The 
General  Secretary  Is  vitally  interested  in  ef- 
ficiency. He  quickly  grasped  this  concept — 
that  with  a  limited  amount  of  energy  grain 
available,  if  you  supplement  it  well,  you 
increase  your  efficiency.  That  point,  I  be- 
lieve, helped  to  convince  him  that  'J.S.  coarse 
grains  and  soybeans  together — are  needed 
to  enable  Russia  to  meet  its  commitment  of 
supplying  more  meat  to  her  people. 

I'm  confident.  It  all  boils  down  to  this.  The 
expectations  of  the  Russian  people  are  rising. 
They're  doing  better  and  they  want  to  live 
better.  Part  of  that  Is  eating  better — which 
means  they  want  meat.  It  takes  grain  to 
produce  meat.  Russia  has  a  shortage  of  grain 
and  protein.  We  have  the  coarse  grains.  They 
know  we  have  them.  We  have  the  soybeans. 
They  know  we  have  them.  So,  I  am  confident 
that,  sometime,  we're  going  to  be  trading  on  a 
substantial  basis. 


IN  THE  NAME  OF  ECONOMY 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  since 
World  War  n.  the  United  States  has 
spent  $1.1  trillion  on  arms  and  war — 
much  of  it  needlessly,  much  of  it  waste- 
fully. 

Now,  in  an  attempt  to  cut  back  Gov- 
ernment expenditures,  there  is  a  danger 
that  imwlse  reductions  will  be  made  in 
our  space  budget.  There  can  be  wise  re- 
ductions in  our  space  program.  There 
also  can  be  very  unwise  reductions. 

A  fine  and  timely  article  written  by  a 
liOs  Angeles  Times  columnist  who  is 
attracting  a  rapidly  rising  national 
readership  and  respect — D.  J.  R.  Bruck- 
ner—expresses my  own  views  on  the 
value  of  the  knowledge  to  be  gained  from 
carrying  on.  in  a  prudent  way.  our  space 
program. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Ricoid  an  article  entitled 
"In  the  Name  of  Economy,  All  Systems 
Stop,"  written  by  D.  J.  R.  Bruckner,  and 
published  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  of 
April  17,  1972. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoro.  as 
follows: 

In  thc  Naick  or  Bcomomt.  All  Ststucs  Stop 
(By  D.  J.  R.  Bmckner) 

Nxw  To«K.— Going  to  the  moon  may  seem 
old  hat  to  many  people.  The  news  media 
have  had  a  hand  In  creating  this  Illusion. 
We  did  not  Intend  It  that  way.  but  the  man 
who  la  on  the  street  and  not  in  the  rocket 
has  seen  enough  space  travel  on  television 
and  read  enough  about  It.  that  he  may  have 
the  notion  he  has  participated  in  It  and  no 
longer  finds  It  exciting.  That  Is  a  pity,  too. 
because  lack  of  popular  excitement  makes  it 
easier  for  the  budget-cutters  to  rip  up  the 
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q>ace  program,  a  program  which.  Ironically, 
beglna  to  pay  Its  biggest  dividends  la  knowl- 
edge preelaMy  when  lu  probes  Into  tpeee  be- 
come regular,  unwxrtting,  valuable  work 
projecta  rather  than  thrilling  Joy  rldss. 

One  of  the  most  striking  taaturss  ot  the 
history  of  technology  In  this  ooontry  has  been 
otur  repeated  failure  to  develap  many  of  our 
own  best  Inventions  until  some  other  country 
did  It  first.  A  Isap  of  «w«»g««fitiifn  haa  been 
followed  by  a  period  of  uncertainty  in  many 
fldda  of  science  and  technology  where  Amer- 
icana have  pioneered.  The  current  depression 
in  the  space  program  may  be  only  the  down- 
beat in  that  historical  rhyUun. 

There  will  be  only  one  more  Apollo  moon 
filght  after  ^mUo  16.  In  the  last  three  years, 
since  that  day  when  Nell  Armstrong  first 
stepped  on  the  moon,  the  space  budget  has 
been  reduced  steadUy,  the  number  of  Apollo 
fiighto  cut  back,  the  propoeed  grand  tour  of 
all  the  planets  in  the  Solar  ^stem  by  an 
unmanned  vehicle  canceled.  Bven  the  econ- 
omlsers  in  Congress  must  sometimes  wonder 
what  has  been  achieved  by  these  cutbacks: 
for  almost  300.000  Jobs  In  aeroq>ace  have  been 
lost. 

The  Apollo  program  cost  the  nation  about 
$35  billion  In  a  decade.  The  argument  one 
hears  In  Congress  Is  that  spending  at  this 
level  Is  too  high,  that  the  money  should  be 
applied  to  necessary  social  programs  on  earth. 
It  Is  true  that,  when  your  resources  are 
limited,  you  have  to  choose  which  things  you 
want  to  do.  But  It  is  not  unreasonable  to 
reckon  that,  by  the  time  we  get  out  of  Viet- 
nam, we  will  have  spent  10  times  the  ApoUo 
budget  on  that  venture. 

Last  year  Congress,  at  the  urging  of  the 
White  House,  gave  business  a  series  of  tax 
breaks  that  wlU  cost  the  Treasury  nearly 
twice  as  much  in  the  next  decade  as  the 
ApoUo  program  cost  in  the  last.  Diulng  the 
Apollo  decade  we  q;>ent  at  least  five  times  as 
much  on  highways  as  on  space.  The  total  De- 
fense Department  budget  for  that  decade  was 
a.  Isast  34  times  as  great  as  the  Apollo  budg- 
et. We  spend  man  every  year  to  pay  farm- 
ers for  not  growing  food  than  we  ever  q;>ent 
in  one  year  in  the  effort  to  go  to  the  moon. 
We  do  all  kinds  of  costly  things  we  need 
not  do.  Space  exploration  budgets  suffer,  as 
indeed  do  all  scientific  research  budgets,  if 
all  we  get  from  them  Is  knowledge.  One  of 
the  strongest  arguments  now  being  made 
for  building  the  propoeed  space  shuttle  u 
that  It  will  be  of  great  mUltary  usefulness. 
The  argument  may  persuade  Congress  to 
fund  the  vehicle,  but  do  we  really  need  an- 
other weapon?  The  great  use  of  the  shuttle. 
In  fact,  will  be  as  a  tool  si^portlng  re- 
search, including  the  construction  and  main- 
tenance one  day,  one  hopes,  of  a  research 
Station  on  the  moon's  surface.  But,  of  course, 
that  Is  not  reason  enough  when  one  is  argu- 
ing with  Congress  about  money  and  na- 
tional priorities;  If  we  cannot  convince  o\u-- 
selves  that  It  will  help  destroy  something, 
we  wont  put  up  the  money  for  It. 

And  the  Apollo  program  destroyed  noth- 
ing. It  only  added  a  cubit  to  the  stature  of 
every  America  i  In  the  eyes  of  ma  iklnd.  It 
only  benefited  the  understanding,  the  Imag- 
ination and  the  spirit  of  humanity.  It  has 
only  opened  up  enormously  fruitful  areas  of 
knowledge  about  how  the  world  we  live  In 
was  formed,  and  how  It  works. 

The  space  exploration  program,  like  the 
high  energy  phjrslcs  research  programs 
( which  delve  Into  the  tiny  insldes  of  matter, 
while  the  rockets  reach  out  Into  Its  huge  ex- 
tensions) represent  the  place  where  tech- 
nology becomes  the  living  tool  of  the  intel- 
lect, allowing  the  human  mlud  to  under- 
stand a  little  of  the  astonishing  poetry  of 
creation. 

Every  one  of  us  shares  in  such  knowledge 
and  through  It  we  share  a  IlUle  In  the  Uvea 
of  the  great  discoverers  of  nature,  "whose 
Uvea."  Sir  Thomas  Browne  once  said  truly, 
"are  pure  fiames,  and  they  live  by  Invisible 
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suns  within  them."  But  for  three  years  now, 
when  budgvt-trtmmlng  time  has  come  in 
Washington,  we  have  trimmed  away  the 
funds  for  scientific  research,  for  high  energy 
physics,  for  space  research.  We  will  stunt  our 
undentandlng  and  lop  off  pieces  of  our 
minds  to  save  money.  This  is  the  economiz- 
ing of  brutes  and  barbarians. 

The  Apollo  program  has  been  a  work  of 
merit,  even  if  glcry.  in  a  dark  time  of  our 
history.  If  any  achievement  of  mankind  Is 
remembered,  this  one  wUl  be.  To  ask 
whether  It  was  worth  It  Is  to  aak  whether 
anything  Is  worth  what  It  costs.  I,  for  one. 
would  rather  be  counted  a  cItlzMi  of  that 
nation  which  opened  up  to  heavens  and  sent 
men  to  the  moon  than  one  of  a  nation 
which  built  more  highways  than  any  in 
hUtory,  or  was  richer  than  any  in  history, 
or  ss  a  cltiaen  of  that  nation  which,  at  un- 
speakable cost,  went  to  Vietnam. 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  VICE  PRESIDENT 

TO  MAINE  REPUBLICAN  CONVEN- 
TION 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  the  Vice 
President  came  to  Maine  this  past  Friday 
and  said  some  things  that  needed  to  be 
said.  He  said  them  with  clarity.  What 
he  said  should  be  repeated  many  times 
with  the  dignity  in  which  he  said  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  ad- 
dress to  the  Maine  State  Republican 
Convention  be  printed  in  the  Rbcokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro, 
as  f(dlows: 

Several  months  ago.  In  bis  State  of  the 
Union  message,  President  Nixon  used  the 
word  "good "  to  describe  the  United  States. 
"America  is  great."  said  the  President,  "not 
becauss  It  is  strong,  not  because  it  is  rich, 
but  because  It  is  good." 

Now  there  was  a  time  when  a  statement 
like  that  might  have  been  regarded  as  bland. 
even  obvious.  It  was  the  kind  of  remark  you 
heard  at  Fourth  of  July  ceremonies.  The 
speaker  would  say  what  a  fine  country  the 
United  States  was.  and  everybody  would  nod 
absently  and  wonder  when  the  fireworks 
began. 

Today  the  climate  Is  different.  Today  the 
modest  statement  that  America  is  a  good 
country  comes  under  the  heading  of  hot  con- 
troversy. And  anyone  who  has  the  temerity  to 
utter  it  does  so  with  the  knowledge  that 
many  will  disagree — and  that  those  who  do 
disagree  will  be  treated  with  respect,  even 
big  media. 

For  we  Uve  in  a  curious  era  when  the 
national  spotlight  Is  forever  focused  on 
the  paranoid  and  the  masochlst  and  the 
■mear-Amerlca  cheap  shot  artist.  We  live  In 
an  era  that  panders  to  those  darlings  of  the 
left  who  delight  in  denouncing  this  coun- 
try, Its  history.  Its  traditions.  Its  principles, 
Its  achievements.  Its  dreams  and  its  people. 

America,  shout  the  cicerones  of  self-hate. 
Is  not  a  good  country.  America  Is  an  evU 
country.  To  become  a  good  country,  they 
teU  us.  we  must  forsake  our  heritage.  We 
must  overthrow  our  institutions.  We  must 
aband<m  our  beliefs  and  our  methods  and 
our  goals.  And  if  we  suffer  grievously  in  the 
process,  so  much  the  better.  After  aU,  they 
tell  us,  we  have  many  sins  for  which  to  atone. 

And  It  isn't  just  the  hard-core  left  that 
shrills  the  refrain.  Tou  find  condemnation 
of  Amsrica  on  the  editorial  pages  of  some 
of  our  most  influential  newsp^Mrs  and  mag- 
azlnea.  Tou  bear  diatribes  sfl^Onat  America 
on  nationally-broadcast  TV  and  radio  pro- 
grama.  Tou  encounter  anti-American  philip- 
pics in  our  dassrooms  and  our  churches  and 
corporate  board  rooms — even  in  the  Halls  of 
Congress. 

I  sboold  point  out  that  I  am  not  referring 


here  to  erittelams  of  q>eclflc  flaws  and  In- 
justices, for  like  all  societies  we  have  our 
flaws  and  our  Injustices  and  they  should  be 
exposed.  And  they  must  be  oorreoted. 

What  I  am  talking  about  are  blanket  In- 
dictments of  the  Nation  as  a  whole— of  Amer- 
icana aa  a  people — of  300  yean  oi  the  toll  and 
the  saerlfloe  and  the  In^ilratlon  that  ham- 
mered a  wilderness  into  the  envy  of  the  world. 

What  I  am  talking  about  la  the  tendency  of 
some  of  our  most  estesmed  oitlaens  to  de- 
scribe America  as  bad  beyond  redemption. 
Beyond  redemptloa.  that  U,  under  our  pres- 
ent system  of  Govmunent. 

The  extent  to  which  this  nihilist  mood  has 
sngulfsd  us  can  be  seen  in  much  of  the  cur- 
rent. Presidential-year  oratory.  Vicious  at- 
tacks on  America  have  become  standard 
items  In  the  campaign  kits  of  men  who  as- 
pire— or  have  aspired — ^to  our  Nation's  high- 
est oflUse. 

Of  New  Tork  Mayor  John  Lindsay,  for  ex- 
ao4>le.  Shortly  before  announcing  his  can- 
didacy for  President,  he  devoted  an  entire 
speech  to  a  condemnation  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  during  this  talk  that  he  called 
America  "the  most  violent  Nation  on  earth." 
But  I  shouldn't  be  too  critical  of  Mayor  Lind- 
say. He  did  make  one  major  contribution  to 
the  national  welfare.  He  saw  the  handwriting 
on  the  wall  and  stopped  ninning  for  the 
Presidency. 

And  SMiator  Muskie  has  also  exhibited  a 
singular  lack  of  enthvislaam  for  his  native 
land.  At  the  Ume  of  the  Attica  prison  upris- 
ing, the  Senator  sympathised  openly  with 
the  Inmates  who.  In  hU  words,  "would  rather 
die  than  live  another  day  in  America."  Not 
In  prison,  you  will  note.  "In  America."  It's 
easy  to  see  how  Senator  Muskle  ferts  about 
this  country.  In  fact,  during  the  Presiden- 
tial primary  campaigns  in  New  Hampahire 
and  in  Florida.  Senator  Muskle  asked  his  au- 
dience this  question,  "Wouldn't  It  be  nice  if 
we  had  a  country  we  can  love,  believe  in, 
work  for  and  die  for?"  Well,  I  have  news  for 
the  Senator.  We  have  such  a  country.  It's 
called  the  United  States  of  America. 

And  then  there  is  Senator  McGovem.  who 
recently  called  America  "sin-sick,"  and  Sen- 
ator Kennedy,  who  has  stated  that  "our  na- 
tional spirit  is  in  eclipse." 

Perhapa  nothing  reflects  this  mood  of  self- 
abasement  so  clearly  as  the  reaction  by  cer- 
tain members  of  Congress  to  the  news  just 
about  a  month  ago  that  North  ^aetnam,  in 
violation  <^  specific  agreements  and  the  basic 
principles  of  international  law,  had  invaded 
Its  neighbor  to  the  south  and  that  America 
had  responded  by  bombing  the  assault  col- 
lunns  along  with  military  Installations  In 
North  Vietnam. 

The  response  by  Senate  Democrats  was  im- 
mediate and  vigorous. 

Senator  Muakie  of  this  State  denounced 
the  "shocking  development"  and  vramed  of 
the  poaslbUity  of  "Irreparable  harm"  and 
a  "serious  International  Incident." 

Senator  McGovern  termed  the  events 
"sickening"  and  "Immoral"  and  "reckless." 
"It  was  all,"  said  the  Senator,  "a  desperate 
gamble." 

Senator  Humphrey  was  somewhat  more 
restrained.  He  used  the  phrase  "most  un- 
fortunate." 

Senator  Kennedy  spoke  of  a  "senseless, 
reckless  policy,"  "a  bloodbath"  and  "a  dan- 
gerous and  extravagant  exercise  In  brink- 
manship." 

Senator  Fulbright  referred  to  the  situa- 
tion as  "drastic,"  "barbarous,"  "Inhumane" 
and  "obscene." 

Senator  Tunney  called  It  a  "horrible  and 
tragic  mistake." 

Senator  Hartke  was  appaUed  by  the  "mas- 
sive savagery"  and  "terror":  Senator  Mon- 
dale  was  sickened  by  the  "slaughter  and  foUy 
and  deception"  and  Senator  Pell  was  "sad- 
dened and  sick  at  heart." 

Now  what  was  It  that  was  so  "shocking" 


and  "sickening"  and  "Unmoral"  and  "reck- 
less" and  "senseless"  and  "barbarous"  and 
"Inhumane"  and  "obscene"  in  the  eyes  of 
theee  aroused  Democratic  Senators?  Was  it 
the  unprovoked,  vicious  Invasion  of  South 
Vietnam  by  the  tanks  and  infantry  of  North 
Vietnam?  Was  it  the  systematic  destruction 
of  South  Vietnamese  villages  by  North  Viet- 
namese artillery?  Was  it  the  hurling  of 
rocket  and  mortar  rounds  into  the  cities? 
Was  it  Hanoi's  flagrant  disregard  of  inter- 
national agreements? 

Of  course  It  wasn't.  Those  Democratic  Sen- 
ators have  dlfflctilty  thinking  of  anything 
derogatory  to  say  about  this  ruthless  nation 
that  has  already  Invaded  three  of  its  neigh- 
bor^— Laoe,  Cambodia  and  South  Vietnam. 
They  have  no  words  of  disapproval  for  the 
Hanoi  regime  that  seems  Intent  on  swallow- 
ing up  Southeast  Asia  In  precisely  the  same 
way  that  Adolf  Hitler  swallowed  up  half  of 
Europe. 

No,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  the  words  I 
mentioned  a  whUe  back — the  harsh,  bitter, 
vituperative  words — were  used  by  Senators 
Muskle  and  McGovem  and  Humphrey  and 
Kennedy  and  Fulbright  and  Ttinney  and 
Hartke  and  Mondale  and  Pell  to  describe, 
not  the  actions  of  the  North  Vietnam  In- 
vaders, but  those  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  Their  country,  as  well  as  ours. 

And  what  did  the  United  SUtes  do  to 
warrant  this  invective?  What  was  our  terrible 
crime?  Well,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Democratic 
high  command  we  committed  the  unpardon- 
able sin  of  responding  to  the  Invasion.  We 
deployed  our  air  power  to  help  South  Viet- 
nam defend  its  vlllsges  and  its  people  against 
the  onslaught  from  the  north  .  .  .  and  to 
protect  the  lives  of  American  soldiers  still  on 
duty  there  .  .  .  B<4dlers.  I  might  mention, 
who  were  sent  over  to  Vietnam  by  the  two 
previous  Democratic  AdnUnlstratlons  and  are 
now  being  brought  back  by  President  Nixon. 

To  the  Democrats,  this  was  a  serious  esca- 
lation of  the  war  and.  In  their  Alice  in 
Wonderland  wortd,  it  was  not  the  attackers 
who  escalated  the  war,  but  the  defenders.  It 
was  not  the  invaders,  but  tiiose  who  tried  to 
stop  the  Invasion.  It  was  not  the  armored 
columns  from  North  Vietnam  rolling  Into 
South  Vietnam,  but  the  American  airplanes 
sent  out  to  halt  these  colunuis. 

And  on  April  80th,  the  Democrats  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  made  their  views 
official  by  adopting  an  astounding  resolution 
that  crltidxed  the  Preaident  of  the  United 
States  for  his  "dangerous  escalation"  of  the 
war.  This  Is  the  President  who  has  brought 
back  from  Vietnam  almost  a  half  mlUlon 
American  soldiers  sent  over  by  his  Demo- 
cratic predecessors.  This  Is  the  President  who 
offered  Hanoi  the  most  generous  peace  terms 
ever  offered  an  enemy  of  the  United  States. 
And  this  is  the  President  they  accuse  of  eeca- 
lating  the  war. 

Then  came  the  incredible  letter  from 
Madame  Binh,  head  of  the  Vletoong  dele- 
gation to  the  Paris  peace  talks.  She  wrote  to 
the  members  of  the  United  States  Cmigress, 
urging  them  to  repudiate  their  President,  to 
condemn  America's  actions  In  Vietnam  and 
to  support  the  efforts  of  the  Hanoi  regime. 

Obviously  encouraged  by  America's  pro- 
Vletoong  activists,  Madame  Blnh  was.  In 
effect,  saklng  the  Oongrsss  of  the  United 
States  to  ooUaboraite  with  the  enemy. 

Did  those  Democratic  Congressmen  who 
were  so  quick  to  denounce  President  Nixon 
at  least  reproach  Madame  Blnh  for  her  xm- 
btiievable  impertinence?  Of  course  not. 
There  has  been  no  affirmative  answer  to  tele- 
grams from  Bob  Ode  aaklng  Senators  Mc- 
Govern. Hun4>hrey.  Muskle  and  Kennedy  to 
reject  the  Blnh  letter  and  to  declare  their 
opposition  to  Hanoi's  p<rilcy  of  aggression. 

Nor  did  the  Democrat-controlled  Senate 
reply  affirmatively  to  Senator  Goldwater's  re- 
quest for  a  vote  on  what  he  described  as  "a 
simple    resolution    condemning    aggresston 
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and  supporting  the  government  which 
serve."  j 

He  made  the  request  In  a  memorable  si  eech 
on  the  Senate  floor— a  speech  that  was 
shamefully,  but  predictably,  ignored  bj  the 
major  news  media.  In  It.  he  referred  U  the 
Vietnam-related  activities  of  the  84iiate 
Democrats  as  "the  most  selfish  branl  of 
politics  I  have  ever  seen  Indulged  In.  In  this 
country." 

He  said  President  NUon  had  done  tanore 
than  anyone  else  In  the  world  to  end  th »  war 
in  Vietnam,  and  he  added  that  "never  h  m  an 
American  President  had  ao  little  help  .  .  . 
from  the  opposition  party"  to  tryli  ig  to 
achieve  peace. 

Senator  Ooldwater  recalled  the  well-pub- 
Uclzed  incident  on  the  morning  of  April  l»th 
when  20  American  radicals  showed  up  \X  the 
Soviet  Embassy  and  made  a  formal  n  quest 
for  more  Russian  mUltary  aid  to  North  Viet- 
nam These  members  of  the  People's  Oo:  omlt- 
tee  for  an  N JP.L.  victory,  as  they  caUed  hem- 
selves,  carried  signs  saying  "Avenge  Hanoi 
and  Haiphong"  and  "Send  More  Missiles  to 
Shoot  Etown  More  U.S.  Planes." 

"I  wonder."  said  Senator  OoldwatT.  "If 
Senator  McOovern  feels  'a  sense  of  1  orror" 
when  he  reads  about  Americans  aglUt  ng  In 
the  streets  for  more  equipment  to  kill  t  merl- 
can  fighting  men." 

In  repeating  his  call  for  a  vote  on  tt  e  res- 
olution supporting  the  U.S.  Govern  nent. 
Senator  Ooldwater  made  this  statemen ;: 

"U  we  dont  take  some  action  of  thli  kind 
very  soon  the  Senate  of  the  United  I  Itates 
wlU  look  for  all  the  world  as  though  It  was 

taking  orders  dlrecUy  from  Mrs BlnV  . .  . 

Her  letter  received  worldwide  publicity.  It 
should  be  formally  rebuffed  by  Senate  attlon 
on  my  resolution."  I 

But  as  you  know.  Madame  Blnh's  etter 
was  not  rebuffed.  It  was  not  rebuffed  be  ause 
some  Americans  seem  to  have  becon  s  so 
blinded  by  their  opposition  to  thU  wai  and 
by  their  hostlUty  to  this  Administration  that 
they  have  apparenUy  forgotten  whose  sli  le  we 
are  on.  So  let  me  remind  them.  United  a  bates 
airmen  and  saUors  are  fighting  gallantl  r  to- 
day on  the  side  of  the  victims  of  naked  <  tom- 
munlst  aggression.  We  are  not  on  the  si  le  of 
the  Hanoi  aggressors. 

Yet  some  United  SUtea  Senators  con  :lnue 
to  act  as  though  we  were.  They  are  out  aged 
by  our  bombardment  of  the  North  Vletni  mese 
Invaders,  but  strangely  silent  about  th  >  In- 
discriminate enemy  sheUlng  of  South  /Jet- 
namese  civilians. 

They  are  fearful  that  our  actions  agilnst 
the  Invaders  might  antagonlae  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion, but  they  fall  to  ask  whether  Soviet  Sup- 
port for  the  invasion  should  antagonla^  the 
United  SUtes.  I 

They  vilify  and  badger  and  harass  the  lead- 
ers of  the  United  States,  but  they  can  Ind 
nothing  wrong  with  the  leadership  of  this 
country's  enemies. 

They  have  taken  the  old  Stephen  Deci  tvu: 
Une  and  twisted  It  Into  a  grotesque  pai  ody 
of  Itself.  No  longer  U  It  "our  country,  r  ght 
or  wrong."  To  them.  It  U  "our  country,  al>  ays 
wrong." 

To  me.  ladles  and  gentlemen,  an  essei  itlal 
difference  between  President  Nixon  and  his 
Democrat  critics  Is  that  he  beUevee  this  la  a 
good  country  and  they  do  not.  What  oiier 
reason  could  they  have  for  belittling  and  be- 
smirching and  beraUng  America,  as  the^do? 
Why  else  would  they  oontlnuaUy  find  lault 
with  this  country's  principles  and  ins  itu- 
tlons?  What  other  explanation  could  aoc  >unt 
for  the  fact  that,  whenever  America  Is  <  irttl- 
claed  by  another  naUon,  they  always  leem 
to  be  standing  four-square  behtod  the  <  ther 
nation? 

It  Is  more  than  anger  at  those  who  mi  llgn 
our  country  that  prompU  me  to  speal  up 
today.  I  do  so  because  I  am  convinced  \  hat. 
by  creating  an  atmosphere  of  doubt  and  de- 
spair, the  def  amers  of  America  are  Inhlbl  ting 
the  efforts  of  dedicated  Americans  who  n  -ant 


to  make  this  good  Nation  of  ours  an  even 
better  one.  To  work  effectively  for  improve- 
ment, you  have  to  believe  In  the  essential 
wholesomeneas  of  what  you  are  Improving. 
Some  of  our  more  outspoken  critics  obviously 
do  not  believe  In  the  essential  soundness  of 
America,  and  they  are  doing  their  best— or 
perhaps  I  should  say  worst — to  tofect  others 
with  their  own  destructive  melancholia. 

I  sometimes  think  we  Americans  are  too 
close  to  America  to  appreciate  It ...  to  realise 
what  a  truly  wonderful  country  this  Is.  We  do 
not  love  America  enough  because  we  take  It 
for  granted,  because  we  have  basked  for  so 
long  to  the  freedom  and  the  luxury  and  the 
security  of  our  great  covmtry. 

Perhaps  you  have  to  live  In  another  land 
to  grasp  completely  the  glory  of  America.  And 
foreigners  do  seem  to  grasp  It.  Millions  of 
them  exhibit  their  knowledge  In  the  most 
meaningful  way  possible — by  doing  every- 
thing to  their  power  to  come  to  the  United 
States.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  all  the 
Immigration  and  emigration  barriers  arouiul 
the  world  were  suddenly  lifted,  the  biggest 
human  caravan  of  all  would  head  our  way. 

While  many  other  nations  post  guards 
along  their  borders  to  keep  their  cltlaens  in, 
America  must  patrol  Its  borders  to  keep  Il- 
legal aliens  out.  Last  year,  the  Immigration 
Service  turned  back  340,000  Illegal  Im- 
migrants along  Just  one  boundary  of  the 
United  States,  and  It  Is  known  that  many 
Illegal  aliens  managed  to  slip  through,  de- 
spite our  efforts.  Some  of  them  pay  as  much 
as  %2bO  to  smugglers  to  cross  the  border,  and 
all  of  them  run  the  risk  of  Imprisonment  or 
tojury  or  both. 

Can  you,  In  your  wildest  Imagination,  con- 
ceive of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
trying  to  get  themselves  smuggled  toto  Cuba? 
Or  North  Vietnam?  Or  some  of  the  other 
pleasure  spots  Idealized  by  the  New  Left? 

I  think  a  most  moving  expression  of  a  non- 
American's  attitude  toward  this  Nation  can 
be  found  to  Mary  Antto's  The  Profnised  tand. 
In  It.  she  recalls  her  emotions  when,  as  a 
teenager  growing  up  In  Europe,  she  heard  ahe 
was  moving  to  the  United  States. 

"At  last  I  was  going  to  America,"  she  wrote. 
"Really,  really  going,  at  last  I  The  boundaries 
burst.  The  arch  of  heaven  soared.  A  million 
suns  shone  out  for  every  star.  The  wtods 
rushed  In  from  outer  space,  roaring  to  my 
ears,  'America.  America  I'  " 

Mary  Antln  put  Into  words  what  so  many 
of  us  feel  and  cannot  say.  But  feel  It  we  do. 
That  Is  why  the  enemies  of  America,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  will  never  succeed.  That  Is 
why  the  American  ethic — those  qualities  of 
decency  and  honor  and  self-rellanoe  and,  jes, 
patriotism,  upon  which  this  Nation  was 
founded  and  through  which  It  has  flour- 
ished— that  Is  why  these  fundamentals  of 
Americanism  will  always  prevail.  For,  con- 
trary to  the  Irresponsible  and  ahameful 
rhetoric  of  some  of  our  Democrat  opponents, 
America  is  a  good  country.  And  with  all  our 
strength — with  all  our  dedication,  we  are 
going  to  keep  It  that  way. 


CRITIQUE  OP  THE  FINANCE  COM- 
MITTEE WELFARE  PROPOSAL 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  the 
welfare  program  tentatively  approved  by 
the  Committee  on  Finance  represents  a 
long  step  backward  on  the  road  to  wel- 
fare reform. 

The  Finance  Committee  proposal 
leaves  Intact  the  existing,  widely  dis- 
credited welfare  system,  although  at 
lower  payment  levels,  and  adds  on  top  of 
it  an  overlapping  jumble  of  wage  sub- 
sidies, social  security  tax  rebates,  chil- 
drens'  allowances,  work  disincentives, 
and  subpoverty  wage  programs. 

Rather  than  coordinate  and  improve 
the  operation  of  our  welfare  program. 


the  committee  proposal  compounds  the 
lack  of  coordination  by  scattering  new 
programs  throughout  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  new  "workfare"  programs 
would  be  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor,  HEW,  Treasury,  and  a 
new  Federal  Employee  Corporation  in 
addlticn  to  1,152  administrative  units 
at  the  State  and  local  level  which  al- 
ready handle  the  AFDC  program. 

The  committee's  proposals  sum>osedly 
increase  work  incentives,  but  the  com- 
bined effect  of  the  disparate  array  of 
income  supplements,  tax  rates,  and  job 
programs  is  to  discourage  people  from 
working.  Welfare  recipients  will  be  in  a 
craiUnuing  state  of  confusion  about  how 
to  relate  to  all  the  ofOces  and  programs 
involved. 

Even  more  Importantly,  however,  the 
vast  majority  of  welfare  recipients  who 
are  unable  to  work  would  be  frozen  at  a 
payment  level  of  $2,400  for  a  family  of 
four  or  more  payable  by  the  Federal 
Government.  No  incentives  or  require- 
ments for  the  States  to  make  supple- 
mentary payments  are  included  in  the 
committee's  plan.  As  a  result,  most  wel- 
fare recipients  would  suffer  massive  pay- 
ment cutbacks. 

The  costs  of  the  conunittee  proposal 
would  exceed  those  of  HH.  1  by  over  $10 
billion  and  would  cover  some  30  mil- 
lion people.  Yet  much  of  the  money  for 
the  program  would  not  be  concentrated 
on  the  poorest  of  the  poor.  Instead,  large 
amounts  would  go  to  those  earning  rela- 
tively more  money.  Administrative  costs 
would  also  be  increased  since  records 
would  have  to  be  maintained  and  trans- 
ferred between  many  different  Federal, 
State,  and  local  agencies. 

A  more  detailed  analysis  of  the  com- 
mittee proposal  illustrates  the  confu- 
sion and  inequities  inherent  in  the  plan. 

I.  WKLPAXX  poa  xnratrLOTAaLx  TAMUxta  wrrR 

DKPXNDBNT  CBIUiaSM 

The  committee  proposal  would  retain 
the  present  AFDC  Federal-State  program 
for  families  without  an  employable  adult 
at  a  payment  level  of  $2,400  for  a  family 
of  four  or  more — $1,500  less  thaii  the 
poverty  level.  The  Federal  Government 
would  pay  100  percent  of  this  cost  rather 
than  matching  State  costs  at  formulas 
now  varying  between  50  and  83  percent. 

But  the  Federal  Government  would 
provide  absolutely  no  financing  of  pay- 
ment levels  above  the  $2,400  level,  leav- 
ing the  States  free  to  pay  nothing  in  ad- 
dition. My  proposal  would  require  the 
States  to  supplement  above  a  $3,000  basic 
payment  up  to  a  January  1971  level  and 
even  HJi.  1  would  provide  incentives  in 
the  form  of  Federal  assumption  of  ad- 
ministrative costs  for  those  States  which 
chose  to  make  supplemental  payments. 

The  effect  of  the  committee's  proposal 
is  that  recipients  in  over  30  States  whose 
payment  levels  now  exceed  $2,400  for  a 
family  of  four  would  be  threatened 
with  cutbacks  in  payments.  Bi^  proposal 
would  assure  that  no  one  receives  less 
under  welfare  reform  than  he  or 'she  re- 
ceives imder  AFDC. 

The  committee  proposal  would  also 
establish  residency  requirements  for 
welfare— requirements  irtilch  repeatedly 
have  been  held  unconsUtutioQai*  «s  a 
vic^atton  of  the  equal  protection 'clause 
of  the  14th  amoidment. 
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The  problems  of  the  AFDC  program  lie 
beyond  abuses  and  loopholes  which  can 
be  plugged.  They  lie  in  the  very  structure 
of  the  program.  Lines  of  responsibility 
are  split  up  between  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment,  64  State  level  Jurisdictions  and 
1,152  local  administrative  units  of  vary- 
ing degrees  of  InefBclency.  Payment  lev- 
els are  inadequate.  And  the  present  pro- 
gram is  structured  to  encourage  family 
disintegration,  discourage  work,  demean 
the  recipients,  and  assure  InefBclency 
and  inadequacy. 

What  is  needed  is  an  entirely  new  pro- 
gram— the  family  assistance  plan — 
where  lines  of  responsibility  are  clearly 
drawn— at  the  Federal  level. 

Ihe  new  program  which  I  have  pro- 
posed does  Just  that.  Administrative  re- 
sponsibility would  rest  at  the  Federal 
level  in  a  coordinated  partnership  be- 
tween the  Departments  of  HEW  and  La- 
bor. Experience  in  the  Social  Security 
Administration  has  shown  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  best  equipped  to 
handle  the  payment  functions  of  income 
maintenance.  Most  service  fimctions 
would  be  left  at  the  local  level  where  peo- 
ple knowledgeable  about  specific  local 
conditions  can  tailor  programs  to  meet 
the  needs  of  people. 

n.   WELiPAKX    PBOOSAMS   FOR   EMPLOTABLE 
ADULTS 

The  comnxittee  proposal  for  employ- 
able adults  is  a  complicated  and  tangled 
web  of  programs,  subsidies,  rebates,  al- 
lowances, and  makework  programs  al- 
most defjring  description  and  certainly 
defying  understanding  by  participants 
in  the  program. 

Included  in  the  "Workfare"  program 
is  a  wage  subsidy  administered  by  the 
Employment  Services  of  the  Department 
of  Labor,  a  payment  to  individuals  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  equaling  10 
percent  of  wages  covered  by  social  se- 
curity, and  a  children's  allowance  ad- 
ministered by  a  newly  created  Federal 
Employment  Corporation,  to  which  all 
employable  welfare  recipients  would  be 
referred.  The  inequities  of  these  sub- 
sidies are  obvious. 

A.    WAGE    STTBSmT 

A  wage  subsidy  would  be  paid  by  the 
finployment  Service  equaling  three- 
fourths  of  the  difference  between  a  low 
wage  in  private  or  certain  public  jobs 
and  the  minimum  wage.  Such  a  subsidy 
would  encourage  employers  to  pay  low 
wages  since  they  could  expect  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  pick  up  the  costs  of 
higher  wages.  In  addition  to  this  wage 
dQ>ressant  effect,  workers  would  be  bet- 
ter off  only  If  they  worked  longer  hours. 
Nothing  would  be  done  to  iqiigrade  hourly 
wages. 

This  Nation  should  avoid  a  policy  of 
encouraging  workers  to  work  more  than 
40  hours  a  week  for  subpoverty  wages. 
Raising  wage  levels  would  be  wiser.  Fur- 
thermore, recipients  would  not  be  auto- 
matically eligible  for  the  wage  subsidy. 
Tbey  would  have  to  apply  to  the  local 
employment  service — agencies  which 
have  consistently  fallen  down  on  the  Job 
of  providing  jobs  and  services  to  the 
poor. 

The  wage  subsidy  would  only  apply 
to  Jobs  paying  between  $1.20  and  $1.60 


per  hour.  Tlius,  the  most  impoverished 
workers — ^those  in  Jobs  which  pay  less 
than  $lJiO— would  not  be  aided,  lliis 
group,  comprising  well  over  half  a  mil- 
lion individuals,  is  in  dire  need  of  assist- 
ance. 

The  wage  subsidy  has  the  effect — 
desired  by  the  committee — of  increas- 
ing the  payment  as  hours  of  woric  in- 
crease, but  It  adds  a  75  percent  tax  rate 
for  earnings  above  $4,000 — certainly  no 
incentive  to  make  more  money.  In  fact, 
such  a  tax  rate  is  more  confiscatory 
than  either  present  law,  H.R.  l  or  the 
Ribicoff  proposal. 

B.    lO-PXaCXNT   PATICXNT 

Participants  referred  to  private  sector 
Jobs  would  receive  an  additional  subsidy 
of  10  percent  of  wages  covered  by  social 
security.  This  payment,  made  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service,  would  only  apply 
to  the  base  hourly  wage,  not  to  the  wage 
subsidy  portion  of  hourly  income.  This 
payment  would  be  phased  out  as  income 
rises  above  the  poverty  line  at  a  75-per- 
cent rate,  thus  ending  any  incentives  to 
move  above  the  poverty  line. 

Such  a  proposal  rewards  those  with 
high  hourly  wages  more  than  workers 
with  lower  hourly  wages  since  the  10- 
percoit  subsidy  is  based  on  hourly  wages. 
It  provides  no  incentive  for  a  worker  to 
improve  his  lot.  only  to  work  longer 
hours. 

Administratively  this  proposal  would 
involve  the  keeping  of  a  huge  volume  of 
records  and  the  maintenance  and  trans- 
fer of  records  between  IRS.  the  Federal 
Employment  Corporation,  and  perhaps 
other  agencies.  Millions  of  tax  records 
would  become  a  part  of  the  welfare  maze. ' 

While  I  share  the  view  of  the  commit- 
tee that  it  is  desirable  to  relieve  the  poor 
of  the  biu'den  of  paying  social  security 
taxes — ^I  have  publicly  supported  a  social 
security  rebate  to  impoverished  working 
Americans — ^I  cannot  accept  the  commit- 
tee proposal  since  it  is  part  and  parcel  of 
an  unworkable  and  inequitable  overall 
plan. 

The  legislation  I  have  developed — 
amendment  559 — would  provide  relief 
from  both  social  security  and  income 
taxes  through  the  earnings  disregard  fea- 
ture. This  is,  in  determining  what  is  in- 
come for  the  purposes  of  computing  the 
welfare  payment,  my  proposal  disregards 
the  first  $720  of  Income,  40  percent  of  ad- 
ditional income,  and  amounts  paid  for 
social  security  and  income  taxes. 

C.   CBILOaZN'S   ALLOWAMCX 

A  children's  allo?rance  would  be  pay* 
able  by  the  newly  created  Federal  Em- 
ployment Corporation  at  a  rate  of  $25 
monthly  for  the  fifth  family  member,  $15 
for  the  sixth  family  member,  and  $10  for 
each  additioDal  member.  AUowances 
would  be  payaUe  only  for  family  mem- 
bers bom  before  June  30. 1973.  and  would 
be  scaled  down  when  family  Income 
reached  $300  a  mcmth.  Above  this  amount 
the  allowances  would  be  payable  to  fam- 
ilies only  if  the  anployaUe  adult  worked 
at  least  100  hours  a  month,  nioee  work- 
ing between  50  and  100  hours  a  month 
would  receive  only  half  the  allowance  and 
those  working  below  50  hours  would  re- 
ceive nothing. 

The  result  of  this  proposal  is  that  chil- 


dren would  be  rewarded  or  penaliaed  ac- 
cording to  the  hourly  work  effort  of  their 
parents.  Need  would  not  be  considered 
and  the  only  incentive  to  work  would  be 
to  put  in  longer  hours,  not  to  upgrade 
skills  or  move  up  the  job  ladder. 

No  attenu>t  should  be  made  to  equate 
the  committee's  restrictive  children's  al- 
lowance with  allowances  in  other  coun- 
tries. In  Canada.  Denmark.  Finland. 
France.  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and 
Sweden  children's  allowances  are  paid  to 
almost  all  children  without  regard  to 
need.  In  Sweden,  for  example,  all  resi- 
dents with  one  or  more  children  receive 
an  allowance  at  a  rate  of  $16  per  month 
per  child.  There  is  neither  a  needs  test 
as  in  the  committee's  proposal  nor  is 
there  a  birth  cut-off  date  for  eligibility. 
In  none  of  the  coimtries  does  the  chil- 
dren's allowance  embody  a  philosophy 
that  payments  for  the  needs  of  infants 
and  youngsters  should  be  based  on  the 
hourly  work  effort  of  the  breadwinner. 
The  committee  proposal  is  a  children's 
allowance,  then,  only  by  a  long  stretch  of 
the  imagination. 

D.  naOESAI.  EMPLOTMKMT  COaPOSATION 

While  the  vast  majority  of  welfare 
recipients  are  imemployable.  the  Finance 
Committee  proposal  concentrates  heavily 
on  the  small  minority  who  are  employ- 
able. The  main  structure  of  the  program 
for  families  with  an  employable  individ- 
ual is  the  Federal  Employment  Corpora- 
tion. 

The  PEC  would  attempt  to  provide  job 
placement.  Job  development,  employ- 
ability  plans  and  manpower  training.  All 
employable  adults  registering  for  welfare 
would  be  required  to  become  employees 
of  the  Federal  Employment  Corporation 
as  a  condition  of  receiving  assistance. 
The  FEC  would  attonpt  to  place  regis- 
trants in  private  jobs  at  the  minimiun 
wage  or  "subsidized"  public  or  private 
Jobs  at  less  than  the  minimimi  wage.  The 
10-percent  supplement  would  be  pro- 
vided for  those  taking  private  jobs  and 
for  the  nonsubsidy  portion  of  sul>sidized 
public  or  private  Jobs. 

Those  not  so  placed  in  "regular"  jobs 
would  become  direct  employees  of  the 
corporation  at  $1.20  per  hour,  far  less 
than  either  the  pover^  line  or  the  Fed- 
eral minimntn  wage.  These  employees 
would  receive  no  wage  subsidy  or  10- 
percent  supplement.  In  fact,  the  FEC 
employees  would  be  in  limbo  between 
Federal  and  private  employment — ^in- 
eligible for  social  security,  unemploy- 
ment compensation  or  woriunen's  com- 
pensation. 

These  direct  corporation  employees 
would  be  reqtdred  to  perform  "useful 
work  which  can  contribute  to  the  better- 
ment of  the  community."  For  mothers 
with  younger  children,  training  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  life — ^improve  home- 
making,  beautifying  apartments,  acquir- 
ing consumer  skills — ^would  be  provided. 
The  corporation  would  also  provide  tem- 
porary eim>loyment  on  a  "Kelly  girl" 
basis  with  reimbursement  to  the  corpo- 
ration. In  effect,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  be  maintaining  a  subpoverty 
wage  manpower  pool  at  the  disposal  of 
the  business  community. 

The  concQJts  embodied  in  the  Federal 
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Employment  Corporation  are  confised 
and  often  erroneous.  While  the  basic  idea 
of  making  the  Federal  Government  the 
employer  of  last  resort  is  a  sound  one, 
the  downgrading  of  public  service  lobs 
relative  to  private  sector  employmei  it  is 
unfortimate.  The  emphasis  on  provi  ling 
"incentives"  for  workers  to  move  jinto 
"regular"  private  employment  by  pa  ^ing 
corporation  employees  only  $1.20  per 
hour  Is  absurd  at  best. 

A  major  problem  with  the  commit  ee's 
proposal  is  that  the  private  sector  loes 
not  have  sufficient  Jobs.  In  fact,  o\er  5 
million  Americans  are  employed.  Thus, 
even  with  extraordinary  motivation,  a 
corporation  employee  cannot  escape  his 
$1.20  per  hour  Job  if  there  are  not  other 
jobs.  He  is  doomed  to  remain  at  a  m4  nial 
$1.20  per  hour  salary — $1,500  beloir  a 
poverty  level  wage  on  an  annual  btsis. 
And  the  corporation,  by  paying  onl^  $1 
an  hour  for  those  in  manpower  trail  ing, 
is  discouraging  rather  than  encoura  (ing 
participants  to  upgrade  their  skills  and 
increase  their  Income. 

Rather  than  discoiuaging  public  serv- 
ice employment  we  should  be  fostering  It. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  State  knd 
local  government  could  utilize  as  miiny 
as  4  million  people  in  public  service  ac- 
tivities of  all  kinds — conservation,  edu  ;a- 
tlon,  health,  recreation,  sanitation,  cri  va- 
inal  Justice,  child  care,  consumer  prot  ic- 
tlon.  It  should  be  obvious  to  all  that  ( tur 
inner-dties  are  decaying,  our  air  tnd 
water  getting  dirtier  and  our  public  se  'v- 
ices  becoming  increasingly  imable  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  providing  us  « ith 
the  manner  of  existence  we  as  Ameri- 
cans desire.  Public  service  Jobs  should 
provide  workers  with  at  least  a  povei  ty- 
level  wage.  In  this  way  we  can  both  fi.  cht 
poverty  and  Improve  our  communltlei . 


NOMINATION  OF  RICHARD  O 
KLEINDIENST 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  on  At>m 
27,  the  Committee  on  the  Judic 
voted  11  to  4  to  reaffirm  its  earlier 
ommendatlon  of  February  29,  1972,  ([hat 
Richard  O.  Kleindienst  be  confirms  1  as 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  Stat  s.  I 
woiild  remind  Senators  that  this  '^ote 
came  after  the  longest  hearings  on  smy 
confirmation  in  the  history  of  the  J.S. 
Senate.  They  began  on  February  22, 1  }72, 
and  continued  through  April  27,  1}72. 
with  24  days  of  testimony,  over  3  000 
tjrpewritten  pages  of  transcript,  anl  a 
mountain  of  documents  submitted  to  the 
conuiittee. 

I  observed  a  good  bit  of  these  bar- 
ings and  have  gone  over  the  record.  A  [ost 
of  that  record  has  notlUng — absolu«ly 
nothing— to  do  with  Richard  Klein- 
dienst. That  part  of  the  hearings  wl  ich 
did  deal  with  Mr.  Kleindienst  prodi  ced 
nothing  that  indicates  he  is  unworthy 
confirmation.  From  the  more  than  3 
pages  of  transcript,  his 
have  laboriously  constructed  arguments 
against  confirmation  that  are  based 
statonents  taken  out  of  context 
strained  beyond  their  meaning.  Theije 
nowhere  any  proof  of  improper  con*  uct 
or  of  any  character  defect  on  the  pa^t  of 
Mr.  Kleindienst  that  would  justify 
holding  consent  to  his  nomination. 
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Yet  for  wedts  now,  a  handful  of  op- 
ponents OD  the  Judiciary  Committee  have 
been  able  to  tie  up  this  nomination.  Time 
after  time,  extensions  were  granted  to 
allow  the  opponents  to  hear  more  and 
more  wltneases  who  had  less  and  less  to 
say  about  Mr.  Kleindienst.  When  it  be- 
came apparent  for  all  to  see  that  these 
opponents  were  stalling,  they  continued 
to  delay  the  confirmation  for  political 
reasons.  The  opponents  put  the  same 
questions  to  the  same  witness  over  and 
over  again,  and  they  ranged  far  beyond 
relevant  issues.  They  were  allowed  to 
broaden  the  scope  of  the  hearings.  They 
were  permitted  to  extend  the  hearings  to 
April  20.  They  were  permitted  to  extend 
them  again  to  April  27.  Mr.  Kleindlenst's 
opponents  have  had  every  opportunity  to 
develop  the  record  on  all  relevant  Issues. 

But  I  have  heard  that  the  stalling  is 
not  yet  over — that  efforts  will  be  made 
to  delay  the  nomination  from  coming  be- 
fore the  full  Senate.  In  fairness  to  Mr. 
Kleindienst  and  to  aU  concerned,  this 
nomination  should  be  presoited  to  the 
U.S.  Senate  without  f  \irther  delay  so  that 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  may  decide 
whether  the  nominee  should  be  con- 
firmed. Simple  justice  donands  that,  af- 
ter such  a  trying,  time-consuming  and 
improductlve  period  during  which  iTT's 
internal  workings  were  more  important 
than  BCr.  Kleindlenst's  qualifications,  his 
nomination  be  acted  upon  promptly. 
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THE  EQUAL  RIGHTS  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  OURNEY.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  22,  the  Senate  passed,  by  an  over- 
whelming margin,  landmark  legislation 
assuring  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women.  The  equal  rights  amendment,  in 
my  opinion,  was  long  overdue,  and  I  am 
personally  aware  of  the  great  deal  of 
time  and  effort  which  was  involved  in 
the  committee  and  fioor  debate  on  this 
biU. 

Constantly  at  the  forefront  in  the  ef- 
fort to  achieve  passage  of  the  equal  rights 
amendment  was  my  friend,  the  dlstin- 
giiished  Senator  from  Kentucky.  Mr. 
Marlow  Cook.  During  our  Judiciary 
Committee  meetings  and  Senate  debate. 
Senator  Cook  played  a  major  role  in 
organizing  and  leading  the  cause  of  equal 
rights  supporters.  Time  and  again,  in 
his  familiar  straightforward  manner,  he 
spoke  on  the  backgroimd  and  need  for 
this  legislation,  and  his  own  convictions 
about  its  urgency.  I  commend  Senator 
Cook  on  a  job  well  done,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  have  worked  with  him  on  the 
Joint  reaolutian. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  his  knowledge 
and  interest  in  this  subject,  I  was  most 
impressed  by  a  recent  address  to  the 
LoulsvUIe  Ad  Club,  in  which  Senator 
Cook  comments  on  the  practical  effects 
the  equal  rights  amendment  will  have.  I 
think  some  people  are  still  imdear  as  to 
the  meaning  of  this  legislation,  and,  as 
usual,  Marlow  Cook  tells  it  like  it  is. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Speech  bt  Sbkatob  Maslow  Cook 

I  choM  the  equal  rlgbts  amendment  as  my 
topic  for  discussion  with  you  today  since  I 


believe  it  will  have  beneficial  effects  for  every 
man  and  every  woman  In  tbla  room.  Its  main 
tbrust  la  to  abolish  the  diacrlmlnationa 
against  women  that  are  imbedded  In  o\ir 
laws,  sinoe  ao  numy  of  them  are  (oun«led  on 
the  old  Kngllih  common  law  principles  where 
women  had  the  status  of  chattels— of  prop- 
erty. But  the  equal  rights  amendment  will 
also  end    legal  discriminations  against  men. 

It  seems  ridiculous  to  me  that  the  laws  of 
this  country  should  discriminate  so  arbi- 
trarily. I  think  it  U  intolerable  that  the 
freest  form  of  government  in  the  world,  a 
government  dedicated  to  the  pn^xMitlon  that 
all  persons  are  equal  in  the  eyes  of  the  law. 
should  draw  lines  of  sex  discrimination  ao 
unreasonably  and  unjustly.  This  is  why  I 
have  worked  so  bard  to  gain  passage  of  the 
equal  rights  amendment  to  the  constitution. 
The  discriminations  against  men  and  women 
are  so  pervasive  in  our  laws,  that  a  consti- 
tutional remedy  is  necessary. 

After  40  years,  the  US.  Congress  finally 
agreed  to  the  amendment — the  House  of 
Representatives  by  a  vote  of  3S4  to  33,  and 
the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  84  to  8.  Eleven  States 
have  already  ratified  the  measure  and  I  hope 
Kentucky  will  follow  their  example  as  soon 
as  Its  next  legislative  session  begins.  Two 
years  after  38  States  ratify  the  amendment, 
it  will  become  effective.  Thus,  legislatures 
will  have  at  least  two  years  to  change  their 
laws  which  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  sex. 

But  already  I  am  reading  in  newspapers, 
and  hearing  from  some  who  oppoee  the 
amendment,  of  the  most  terrible  predictions 
as  to  what  will  happen  when  the  amendment 
becomes  effective.  Well,  the  laws  wiU  have  to 
treat  aU  citizens  equal  regardless  of  their 
sex.  To  me  this  Is  a  matter  of  simple  Justice 
and  common  sense. 

There  la  already  a  trend  in  court  decisions 
to  equallae  our  laws,  caused  by  legislation 
such  as  the  1964  civil  rights  act.  But  even 
that  measure  affects  women  only  in  the  em- 
ployment area,  since  sex  discrimination  was 
not  included  m  the  areas  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity in  bousing  and  education. 

In  addition,  a  change  in  women's  legal 
status  by  way  of  judicial  interpretation  of 
the  14tb  amendment  is  not  presently  feas- 
ible. Tha  Supreme  Court  has  upheld  the 
poaition.  even  as  recently  as  this  year,  that 
differences  in  legal  treatment,  on  account  of 
sex,  do  not  violate  the  equal  protection 
clause  of  the  14th  amendment  ao  long  as 
the  law-making  body  has  reasonable  grounds 
for  inf*'*"g  auch  a  classification. 

The  Supreme  Court  can  overrule  or  Ignore 
its  own  decisions  as  iU  membership  changes. 
But  I  do  not  foresee  the  kind  of  decision 
forthcoming  that  Is  absolutely  necessary  to 
assure  all  our  dtlzens  equal  protection  and 
due  process  of  law. 

Constitutional  amendments  do  not  change. 
Only  the  18tb  amendment  was  repealed.  And 
Just  aa  the  IBth  amendment  was  necessary 
to  assure  our  women  citizens  the  right  to 
vote  in  1930,  the  C7th  amendment  is  neces- 
sary now  to  assure  them  their  other  consti- 
tutional rights.  The  amendment,  then,  is 
necessary.  But  what  wUl  be  its  effects? 

Opponents  say,  for  example,  that  the 
amendment  will  mean  that  women  will  have 
to  be  drafted  and  sent  to  combat.  Opponenu 
cannot  fathom  this  possibility  and  even  tried, 
unsuccessfully,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  to 
strip  Congress  of  Its  power  to  draft  women 
even  in  the  direst  national  emergency,  and 
to  exempt  women  from  combat  areas. 

Thank  goodness  these  opponents  were  not 
around  in  the  past  to  tell  women  to  stay  in 
their  place  when  It  came  time  to  defend  their 
country.  Thank  goodness  Joan  of  Arc  did  not 
know  that  she  could  be  exempt  from  miUUry 
service  when  she  led  the  French  to  victory 
over  the  English  in  the  100  Tears'  War.  Her 
country  could  not  worry  If  there  would  be 
some  inconvenience  in  the  battlefield  be- 
cause men  and  women  would  be  together. 
They  had  to  win  the  war. 

Thank  goodness  Molly  Pitcher  wasnt  de- 
nied the  opportunity  to  fight  in  our  Bavolu- 
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tlonary  War.  Oeneral  Washington  so  ^>pre- 
dated  her  valor  and  pioweaa  that  he  gave 
her  a  Ueutenant'a  nommlsainn  and  placed 
her  name  on  the  roll  of  honor.  She  was  in 
the  battlefield  with  her  hustiand.  and  when 
he  was  killed,  she  took  up  his  gun,  with 
great  skill  and  accuracy.  She  was  recognised 
as  greatly  contributing  to  the  winning  of  the 
battle,  and  is  credited  with  saving  the  can- 
non from  capture  by  the  British. 

Thank  goodneaa  that  Barbara  FHtehie  did 
not  know  that  she  did  not  have  to  enter  com- 
bat when  she  said.  "Shoot  if  you  must  this 
old  gray  head"  to  Stonewall  Jackson  when 
he  and  his  Confederate  army  invaded  fted- 
erlck,  Maryland  in  our  CivU  War.  She  did 
not  mind  that  she  was  going  to  be  shot.  She 
Just  did  not  want  anyone  to  desecrate  the 
American  fiag. 

And  thank  goodness  Clara  Barton  wasnt 
denied  the  opportunity  to  car^  for  the 
wounded  on  the  actual  battlefields  at  the 
^anlsh-Amerlcan  and  civil  wars  because  she 
was  female.  After  her  experiences  in  seeing 
such  misery  and  the  worst  poaaible  medical 
care  for  the  wounded,  she  founded  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Croes  to  improve  such  conditions. 

I  could  go  on  and  on  recalling  the  valiant 
wonxen  in  this  country's  history.  But  I  can 
also  say  that  today.  I  thank  goodneas  that 
our  servioewomen  serving  their  country  In 
Southeast  Asia  were  not  told :  "Sorry,  because 
you  are  a  woman,  you  may  not  serve  your 
country  in  a  combat  area."  Some  730  Ameri- 
can servicewomen  now  are  in  Southeast  Asia, 
and  some  have  died  there. 

The  point  is  this:  Women  are  willing  and 
capable  of  defending  and  serving  our  ooun- 
tiy,  even  in  combat  if  necessary.  Our  laws 
not  only  deny  women  an  equal  opportunity 
of  entering  mlllUry  service,  since  there  are 
limitations  on  the  number  of  women  person- 
nel in  some  services,  but  these  same  laws 
also  deny  equal  protection  of  law  to  men, 
since  only  men  are  drafted. 

Under  the  equal  rights  amendment,  if  we 
have  an  all-volimteer  army,  as  I  hope  we 
will  l>y  the  time  the  amendment  goes  into 
effect,  women  oould  volunteer  for  service  on 
an  equal  basis  with  men.  If  we  stUl  have  the 
draft,  women  could  be  drafted,  once  they 
pass  the  tests  and  meet  the  standards  set, 
and  would  be  assigned  Jobs  in  the  military 
according  to  the  needs  of  the  service.  Thus, 
opponents  are  incorrect  when  they  say 
women  would  be  assigned  to  combat  units 
under  present  conditions,  but  In  emergencies 
such  as  an  invasion,  they  might  be  so  called 
upon. 

I  have  supported  an  all-volunteer  army 
for  some  time.  I  do  not  particularly  want 
my  four  daughters  to  be  drafted  any  more 
than  I  want  my  son  to  be.  But  I  would  hate 
to  ever  teU  my  daughters  and  granddaughters 
not  to  worry  about  ever  defending  their  coun- 
try, that  they  can  depend  on  their  brothers 
and  husbands  to  do  It.  even  if  the  country's 
female  population  increased  from  its  present 
63%  to,  say  60  or  68%.  and  even  If  they,  as 
women,  were  better  able  to  serve  than  their 
brothers.  No.  As  a  matter  of  simple  Justice, 
the  responslbUities  of  citizenship  should  be 
■bared  by  all.  When  women  serve  their  coun- 
try equally  with  men.  they  wiU  not  only 
■hare  In  the  lienefits  of  service — such  as  Job 
training  and  experience,  and  veterans'  bene- 
fits such  as  preference  over  non-veterana  in 
employment  and  educational,  housing.  In- 
surance and  health  t>eneftts — ^but  their  status 
as  dttxens  wiU  rise,  since  they  perform  aU 
the  duties  of  citizenship  equally  with  men. 
Another  dire  prediction  that  opponents 
raise  concerns  privacy.  They  state  that  all 
prisons,  all  accommodations  in  mJltary  bases 
snd  all  rest  rooms  wUl  have  to  be  open  to 
hoth  sexea  when  the  equal  rights  amendment 
hecomas  law.  They're  wrong.  They  are  en- 
tirely Incorrect.  The  leglsIaUve  history  of  the 
amendment  is  what  governs  Its  interpreta- 
tion, and  from  that  It  is  very  clear  that  the 
amendment  wotild  not  force  violations  of  a 


penon's  right  to  privacy.  TUs  constituUonal 
right  would  stUl  pennlt  tbe  sUte  to  segre- 
gate the  aexes  in  such  places  aa  public  rest- 
rooms,  as  w*U  as  sleep^  quarters  of  public 
institutions  as  coeducational  coUeges.  prison 
dormitories,  and  military  barracks.  The 
traditional  power  of  tbe  State  to  regulate 
cohabitation  and  sexual  activity  by  unmar- 
ried pcnons  relnforoes  the  state's  power  to 
exerdae  sqtaratlon  of  the  sexes  In  such  areas. 
This  argtuaent  against  the  equal  amendment 
was  dearly  answered  In  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  report  and  I  suppose  that  those 
persons  who  continue  to  repeat  It  have 
chosen  to  disregard  the  clear  intent  of  the 
amendment  and  ignore  what  courts  will  look 
to— the  legislative  history. 

Opponents  sometimes  express  the  opinion 
that  the  equal  rights  amendment  ml^t  ad- 
versely affect  family  life  as  we  know  It  in 
America.  The  amendment  only  states  that 
our  laws  sbaU  treat  dtlzens  equally,  without 
regard  to  their  sex.  It  wlU  not  affect  social 
customs  or  amenities.  Equalizing  family  law 
is  the  only  effect  the  amendment  will  have 
on  famlUes,  and  family  law  is  another  area 
where  laws  discriminate  against  both  women 
and  men.  The  equal  rights  amendment  will 
force  courts  to  Judge  each  case  on  Its  merits. 
Too  often  now  the  granting  of  child  custody, 
child  support  and  alimony  is  baaed  stdely  on 
the  prejudices  and  generalizations  that  leg- 
islatures and  courts  have  made  that  one 
party,  solely  because  of  their  sex,  should 
win.  A  better  way  to  make  a  decision  is  on 
the  facta  of  the  case.  Under  the  37th  amend- 
ment, tbe  court  would  consider  the  needs 
of  the  parties  and  the  ability  of  each  to 
t>ay  support  or  to  care  for  children.  Thus, 
the  best  interests  of  children  would  mean 
more  than  the  sex  of  one  of  the  parties. 

I  am  stire  that  the  men  here  can  appred- 
ate  the  Justice  of  no  longer  fordng  a  man 
to  pay  alimony  to  his  independently  wealthy 
former  wife.  I  am  Just  as  stire  that  the 
women  here  can  appreciate  the  Justice  of 
making  money  awards  according  to  tbe 
needs  of  the  parties  Involved.  If  a  woman 
Is  a  homemaker,  her  financial  status  and 
not  her  sex  would  determine  her  needs  in 
the  awarding  of  support  pajnnents  for  her- 
self and  for  any  of  her  dependent  children. 
The  point  of  the  amendment  is  to  assure 
that  Justice  is  done  to  all  parties,  and  only 
the  facts  of  each  situation  should  determine 
the  outcome — not  presimaptions  made  be- 
cause of  ancient  conceptions  of  marriage 
roles. 

The  equal  rights  amendment  would  also 
abolish  the  legal  restrictions  placed  on  mar- 
ried women,  such  as  upon  their  property 
rights,  their  ability  to  engage  in  an  inde- 
pendent business  and  their  right  to  estab- 
lish a  legal  domicile.  I  believe  women  are 
homemakers  because  they  want  to  be  home- 
makers  and  not  because  of  the  laws  that 
restrict  their  actlvltlea  outside  the  home. 
When  we  equalize  family  laws,  I  believe  fam- 
ily life  in  thia  country  will  continue  as  it 
always  has,  or  be  strengthened. 

Opponents  of  the  equal  rights  amendment 
never  seem  to  notice  those  criminal  laws 
which  impose  longer  prison  sentences  upon 
offendOTS  because  of  their  sex.  Some  laws  dis- 
criminate against  male  offenders  while  oth- 
ers discriminate  against  female  offenders. 
Such  laws  dearly  deny  equal  protection  of 
the  law,  yet  have  been  upheld  as  recently  as 
1970  and  1971.  The  37th  amendment  would 
equalize  such  criminal  laws — as  well  as  laws 
which  impose  different  ages  for  males  and 
females  in  child  labor,  age  for  marriage,  cut- 
off of  the  right  to  parental  support,  and 
Juvenile  court  Jurisdiction.  There  Is  no  rea- 
son to  make  sexual  dlstmctlons  in  these 
areas.  We  should  grant  protectlODs  and  priv- 
ileges equally  to  both  sexes. 

This  Is  true  also  of  our  labor  laws,  the  final 
area  I  wish  to  discuss.  Opponents  state  that 
the  equal  rights  amendment  will  abolish  leg- 


islation that  protects — ^that  is  their  descrip- 
tion, not  mine — women  workers.  If  these  laws 
are  truly  protective,  then  courts  and  legisla- 
ttires  can  extend  the  protections  to  men. 
Some  headway  has  already  been  made  in  tliat 
direction  m  states  like  Kentucky  which  have 
added  sex  to  their  laws  assuring  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity  to  all.  But  it  is  also 
poasible  that  courts  and  legislatures  can 
strike  down  those  laws  which  do  not  really 
protect  women  at  all  but  restrict  them  from, 
for  example,  lifting  over  IS  pounds.  My  wife 
is  a  good  example  of  a  pretty  strong  gal.  She 
does  not  weigh  a  great  deal,  but  she  has 
brought  up  five  chUdren  and  she  lifts  and 
carries  around  the  house  a  whale  of  a  lot 
more  than  16  pounds.  Women  carry  15 
pounds  every  time  they  lift  a  child.  They 
work  more  than  60  hoiuv  a  week  in  taking 
care  of  a  family.  So,  many  of  these  so-called 
"protective  laws"  arent  really  protective  but 
restrictive.  They  lock  women  out  of  higher 
paying  Jobs — because  supervisors  need  to 
work  overtime  occasionally,  or  to  lift  more 
than  is  pounds  at  times. 

We've  been  protecting  women  so  well  that 
they  earn  less  than  men  in  aU  lines  of  em- 
ployment. In  1970.  the  median  earning  for 
a  working  woman  was  only  69%  of  the  me- 
dian earning  for  a  man,  and  that  was  a  drop 
of  5%  alnoe  1955.  Women  have  been  losing 
ground  in  tbe  labor  field.  We've  been  pro- 
tecting them  so  well  that  they  hold  most  of 
the  lower  paying  and  less  satisfying  Jobs. 
What  a  waste  of  potential  and  talent.  If  these 
laws  really  restrict  women  in  their  Jobs,  then 
they  should  be  abolished. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  proCeetloa  is  really 
needed,  then  why  ahoiUd  we  discriminate 
against  men?  Why  not  protect  everyone  from 
a  Job  that  coiUd  injure  their  health?  Why 
not  set  up  Uws  that  jtrotect  perscms  accord- 
ing to  Individual  needs  and  CHWblUties,  and 
not  according  to  that  person's  sex? 

Tticmb  who  oppoee  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment becaxiae  they  fear  that  women  could 
no  longer  be  protected  by  labor  legislation 
are  not  quite  facing  realities.  Truly  protec- 
tive measures  should  be  extended  to  protect 
all  workers,  and  restriottve  measures  should 
be  aboUsbed.  In  fact,  hours  and  weight-lift- 
ing laws  can  be  held  imlawful  even  now, 
under  legislation  such  aa  tbe  1964  CivU 
Rights  Act.  Tbe  equal  rights  amendment  will 
only  relnfotce  the  directive  to  State  legisla- 
tures to  eqtuaize  their  protective  labor  laws, 
or  tbe  courts  will. 

And  what  of  tbe  benefits  that  accrue  to 
workat*  In  the  form  of  social  security?  These 
laws  discriminate  in  particular  against  men. 
The  equal  rights  amendment  would  cause 
some  very  welcome  changes.  For  example, 
the  annuity  of  a  man  retiring  at  age  63  would 
have  to  be  computed  on  the  same  basis  as 
that  of  a  woman  retiring  at  that  age.  Right 
now  a  husband  whose  wife  worked  can 
receive  his  wife's  social  security  only  if  he 
supplied  leas  than  half  the  family's  income 
during  the  wife's  lifetime.  But  any  wife,  even 
if  she  la  Independently  wealthy,  can  claim 
her  husband's  benefits. 

Any  such  discriminations  in  our  laws,  based 
solely  on  sex  distinctions,  would  be  atxdlshed 
under  the  equal  rights  amendment — and 
they  should  be. 

So,  In  oondusion.  I  will  only  add  that  this 
country  will  oslebrste  Its  second  century  of 
existence  in  four  short  years.  In  aU  that  time 
our  Constitution  has  been  interpreted  to 
contain  a  flaw.  The  Constitution  provides 
that  aU  men — all  persons — ahaU  be  equal  be- 
fore the  law  of  the  land.  But  even  made  clt- 
Isens  are  denied  equsllty  under  the  law  and 
surely  our  female  citizens  are.  This  flaw  needs 
00R«ctlng.  Legal  eqtiallty  for  aU  dtisens  Is  a 
matter  of  sbx^e  Jtistloe  and  common  sense. 
In  fact,  I  am  very  sorry  that  equal  rifl^ts  for 
women  and  men  is  a  cause  whose  time  has 
come.  Because  this  is  a  cause  that  should 
have  always  been. 
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NATIONAL   MINERALS    POLICY 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Se^ 
retary  of  the  Interior  has  Just  submlttt  d 
to  Congress  his  first  report  iinder  U^ 
Mining  and  Minerals  Policy  Act  of  197( 
Public  Law  91-631.  I  had  the  honor 
sponsoring  the  measiire  which 
that  law.  and  wish  to  compliment 
Secretary  of  Interior  and  his  capal 
staff  for  the  thorough  review  of  oiir 
erals  status  and  the  searching  tmalyiis 
made  of  the  problems  facing  private  eh- 
terprise      in      the      development     aid 
strengthening  of  our  domestic  nat 
resource  base  In  minerals  and  fuels. 

This  report  is  a  monumental  work, 
I  am  confident  that  nearly  everyone 
terested  in  mineral  development, 
availability  of  mineral  and  metal  coin- 
modlties,  and  energy  mineral  supplies  v  111 
find  this  report  a  very  handy  refereice 
work.  Those  without  any  particular  <x- 
pertise  in  mining  or  mineral  commo  ti- 
tles will  find  it  especially  useful,  since  t  le 
data  is  succinctly  laid  out  in  laymai's 
terms. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  congratulate 
the  many  individuals  who  labored  so  hard 
to  create  this  Important  document  fo  r  a 
Job  well  done.  It  will  be  of  immeasurs  ble 
value  to  thousands  of  declsionmalt  trs, 
both  in  government  and  in  private  In- 
dustry. Assistant  Secretary  Hollls  Eole 
and  his  Deputy,  Assistant  Secreti,ry 
Harry  L.  Moffett,  are  deserving  of  spe<  lal 
recognition.  It  has  been  their  leaders  lip 
which  has  brought  about  the  succesi  ful 
completion  of  this  outstanding  repor  . 

I  also  wish  to  commend  the  U.S.  Bur  sau 
of  Mines,  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey.  ,he 
Office  of  Oil  and  Gas,  the  Office  of  C  oal 
Research,  and  all  other  agencies  and  1  »u- 
reaus  that  contributed  to  this  monumi  in- 
tal  work. 

This  report  bears  out  the  longstand  ng 
concern  that  many  of  us  in  Congiess 
have  had  as  to  the  capability  of  our  i  lo- 
mestic  minerals  industry  to  keep  p  ice 
with  our  growing  needs.  Last  year  tur 
gross  national  product  passed  the  $1 
trilUon  mark.  To  support  this  gioss 
national  product  level,  energy  and  pr  w- 
essed  materials  of  mineral  origin  vali  ed 
at  over  $150  billion  were  required.  An- 
nually we  require  over  4  billion  tons  of 
new  mineral  supplies — a  startling  20 
tons  per  person.  This  ever-growing  api  «- 
tite  for  minerals  is  making  us  more  a  id 
more  reliant  upon  foreign  sources,  and 
points  to  the  need  for  policies  to  en- 
courage not  only  the  efficient  devekp- 
ment  of  our  mineral  resources  here  at 
home  but  to  obtain  needed  supplies  f  r  )m 
secure  foreign  sources. 

It  also  underscores  the  need  to 
celerate  our  ability  to  recycle  metals  ajnd 
other  mineral  commodities.  As  a  follow- 
on  measure  to  the  Mining  and  Mint 
Policy  Act,  I  have  Introduced  S.  2lt56, 
which  authorizes  the  construction  of  a 
full-scale  (demonstration  plant  to  reel) 
the  prodigious  amounts  of  valiiable 
metals  found  in  the  residue  of  munlcl] 
Incinerators.  Present  practice  is  to  Re- 
move such  residue  and  deposit  it  in 
landfill.  Our  projected  mineral  requli  e- 
ments.  as  displayed  by  this  report,  shv  ra 
clearly  that  we,  as  a  nation,  can  :io 
longer  afford  such  waste.  As  I  point  id 


out  in  my  introductory  statement  on 


S. 


2556.  the  economics  of  the  ingenious 
method  of  separation  develcqied  by  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  appear  to  be  excep- 
tionally good.  But.  they  need  to  be 
proven,  and  that  is  the  purpose  of  S. 
2556. 1  am  happy  to  announce  that  the 
/  dlsUngidshed  chairman  of  the  Mlneral^ 
Bffaterials  and  Fuels  Subcommittee,  Sen- 
ator Moss,  has  not  only  Joined  me  in 
sponsoring  this  measure  (S.  2556)  but 
has  also  scheduled  hearings  on  May  12. 

It  is  my  belief  that  this  report  and  its 
successors  will  provide  information  nec- 
essary to  help  us  find  other  solutions 
to  our  pressing  mineral  supply  problems. 

The  report  shows  that  we  solely  de- 
pend upon  foreign  sources  for  such  im- 
portant minerals  as  thorium.  rutUe,  long 
fiber  asbestos,  and  sheet  mica  to  name 
a  few.  We  are  seriously  deficient  in  sup- 
plies of  chrome,  cobalt,  manganese,  fluor- 
ine, and  others.  We  have  a  growing  gap 
between  supply  and  donand  for  many 
other  minerals  and  metals  and  also  are 
placing  an  alarming  reliance  on  foreign 
sources  for  our  liquid  fuels. 

The  United  States  uses  over  90  im- 
portant minerals  and  of  these  58  were 
imported  in  varying  degrees  during  1970. 
More  than  half  of  our  requirements  for 
23  minerals  were  Imported,  more  than 
three-fourths  for  17,  and  100  percent  for 
eight.  These  percentages  continue  to 
grow  each  year. 

This  reliance  occurs  because  of  our  de- 
ficiencies here  at  home,  the  attractive- 
ness of  lower  cost  development  abroad, 
and  because  of  the  lack  of  encourage- 
ment for  development  of  UJ3.  reserves. 
This  reliance  on  foreign  sources  has  also 
brought  about  supply  instabilities.  Na- 
tionalism in  both  developing  and  devel- 
oped nations  coupled  with  expropriation 
of  mineral  properties  have  hampered  our 
ability  to  maintain  some  of  our  foreign 
sources. 

A  brief  look  at  some  of  the  report's 
findings  will  give  us  all  much  cause  for 
concern  and  should  spur  the  Congress  to 
take  all  needed  steps  to  further  encour- 
age private  enterprise  to  bring  out  the 
needed  minerals  if  we  are  to  maintain 
the  high  standard  of  living  which  means 
so  much  to  all  of  us. 

In  1950,  domestic  primary  demand  for 
all  minerals  was  $14  billion.  In  1971.  it 
rose  to  $42  billion.  In  1970,  n.S.  primary 
production  of  mineral  commodities  fell 
over  $8  billion  short  of  meeting  demand. 
Projections  indicate  that  in  1985  it  will 
fall  $31  billion  short,  and  in  the  year  2000 
it  will  be  $64  billion  short.  The  report 
estlmater  domestic  primary  demand  for 
year  2000  representing  11  billion  tons  of 
minerals  needed  to  feed  our  ecaaomy.  If 
we  fail  to  adopt  programs  to  fill  this  gap. 
not  only  will  our  standard  of  living  suffer 
but  jur  capability  to  maintain  our  na- 
tional seciirity  is  likely  to  be  greatly 
diminished. 

The  growing  gap  between  mineral  sup- 
ply and  demand  is  also  complicated  by 
other  deterring  factors.  Our  minerals  ex- 
ploration programs  have  fallen  off,  the 
decline  continues  in  the  number  of  stu- 
dents engaged  In  studying  mineral  sci- 
ence and  technology,  availability  of 
skilled  manpower  is  lessening,  technology 
Is  not  keeping  pace  with  need,  environ- 
mental constraints  are  taking  their  toll 
of  production,  and  research  into  all  fac- 


ets of  mineral  development  and  produc- 
tion is  lagging.  These  deterrents  also 
come  at  a  time  when  all  nations  are 
reaching  out  for  raw  materials  to  meet 
their  own  needs,  thus  providing  heavy 
competition  for  the  available  resources 
and  possibly  lessening  the  supplies  that 
we  too  may  need. 

However,  these  problems  are  not  insur- 
mountable. The  minerals  report  points 
out  that  we  have  ample  reserves  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  minerals  we  need.  It  em- 
phasizes that  a  climate  must  be  created 
which  will  encourage  private  enterprise 
to:  invest  in  development  and  expansion 
of  domestic  resoivces.  step  up  exploration 
for  new  sources  of  supply.  Improve  tech- 
nology so  that  a  lessening  of  environ- 
mental Impacts  will  result,  increase  the 
recycling  and  reuse  of  our  mineral  sup- 
plies, and  stimulate  new  and  Improved 
processes  both  for  production  and  end 
use.  In  many  instances,  close  industry- 
Government  cooperation  Is  clearly  indi- 
cated. We  must  also  seek  out  and  main- 
tain assiired  foreign  supply  sources  to 
meet  the  deficit  areas  in  our  total  re- 
source needs. 

With  respect  to  research,  a  bill  (8. 635) 
whicn  I  introduced  and  which  was  co- 
sponsored  by  a  most  distinguished  group 
of  Senators  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
passed  the  Senate  on  July  19,  1971,  and 
has  been  ordered  reported  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fsdrs.  The  bill  would  provide  a  continuing 
basis  for  research  in  mining,  mineral 
processing,  and  related  environmental 
problems.  It  is  my  sincero  hope  that  final 
action  can  be  taken  on  this  overdue 
program  shortly. 

The  report  also  points  out: 

First.  Shortages  of  skilled  manpower 
must  be  overcome  by  accelerated  train- 
ing and  education.  The  bill  I  mentioned 
earlier,  S.  635,  will  have  some  beneficial 
spin-off  of  educational  opportunities. 

Second.  Research  should  be  expanded 
in  all  areas — technology,  production, 
safety,  uses,  recycling,  and  design  of  ma- 
terials with  a  mineral  base. 

Third.  The  current  organization  of  the 
Government  for  Implementaticai  of  a  na- 
tional minerals  policy  is  Inadequate. 
However.  Assistant  Secretary  Dole  has 
already  taken  decisive  action,  within  his 
authority  to  correct  this  situation  as 
much  as  possible  xmder  existing  law. 

PV>urth.  Mineral  Information  collection, 
analysis,  and  dissemination  need  to  be 
markedly  Improved. 

Fifth.  Mineral  transport  systems  need 
to  be  Improved  to  meet  modem-day  re- 
quirements. 

Sixth.  Creation  of  Industry  advisory 
councils  would  assist  Government  in  ob- 
taining views  and  suggestions  for  consid- 
eration in  developing  policies. 

Seventh.  Consideration  might  be  given 
to  permitting  joint  research  efforts  with- 
in Industry  to  accelerate  Improvement  In 
technology,  production  methods,  en- 
vironmental controls,  safety,  and  so 
forth. 

Eighth.  Acceleration  of  programs  to 
encourage  mineral  exploration  and  the 
utilization  of  new  prospecting  methods  on 
a  broad  scale  basis  can  be  a  vital  in- 
fluence. Coupled  with  this  there  is  a  need 
for  strengthening  programs  to  Inventory 
our  mineral  and  fuels  deposits. 
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Ninth.  Expanded  programs  are  needed 
to  convert  our  waste  material  piles, 
refuse,  and  so  forth,  into  economically 
usable  products. 

Tenth.  The  rf4>idly  emerging  field  of 
materials  systems  development  is  an 
area  requiring  Government-industry 
cooperaUon.  Composite  materials  and 
improved  combinations  of  materials  can 
enhance  performance  and  durability. 
Federal.  State,  and  local  governments, 
through  their  purchase  of  goods  and 
services,  can  strongly  influence  materials 
design  and  selecticni. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  facets  of 
our  mineral  supply  problem  discussed  in 
the  report.  If  Senators  will  take  time 
to  go  through  this  report  and  i^ven- 
dixes,  I  believe  you  will  obtain  a  better 
understanding  of  our  mineral  base,  our 
mineral  posture,  and  the  urgency  of  tak- 
ing steps  now  to  assure  our  future. 

I  should  like  to  call  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  appendixes  to  this  report.  I 
believe  it  will  be  a  most  valuable  refer- 
ence source  for  all  of  us — ^f or  our  educa- 
tional institutions,  industry,  and  the 
public.  I  am  sure  each  of  us  wHl  flnd  it  a 
ready  souree  of  much  information  we 
need  when  considering  mineral  and 
fuel-related  problems. 

It  is  my  contention  that  if  we  are  to 
Tnaintftin  our  high  Standard  of  living 
and  our  security,  Government,  industry, 
and  the  public  must  work  together  to 
create  a  climate  within  this  country  that 
will  encourage  investment  In  develop- 
ment of  oiu:  domestic  natural  resources 
base.  Policies  and  laws  that  deter  this 
should  be  reviewed  and  redirected,  else 
we  shall  be  in  dire  straits  come  the  next 
century. 

I  hope  that  in  our  consideration  of 
futiue  legislation  affecting  our  minerals 
base  we  do  not  take  actions  which  will 
restrain  or  discourage  mineral  develop- 
ment in  the  United  States. 

Again,  I  wish  to  compliment  Secre- 
tary Morton,  Assistant  Secretary  Dole, 
Dr.  Osbom  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  Dr. 
McKelvey  of  the  Oecdoglcal  Simrey, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  Harry  L. 
Moffett,  and  their  entire  team  for  the 
high  quality  and  useful  fmnat  of  this 
important  document. 


puts  the  Nation  ahead  of  political  ex- 
pediency, that  I  think  we  are  going  to 
obtain  that  generation  of  peace  he  has 
talked  about  and  worked  so  hard  to 
achieve. 


GENOCIDE:      PAKISTAN     SUPPRES- 
SION OF  BANGLADESH 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  past  few  weeks  several  of  nyy  col- 
leagues and  I  have  Issued  statements  de- 
ploring the  violence  on  the  Asian  sub- 
continent. Public  attention  focused  on 
the  brief  2-week-war  between  India  and 
Pakistan  and  especially  on  the  early  ac- 
tions of  the  infant  state  of  Bangladesh. 
At  that  time  I  made  statements  castigat- 
ing those  Bengalis  who  brutally  retaliated 
against  Pakistani  collaborators,  in  the 
stadium  outside  Dacca,  and  I  later  criti- 
cized the  intent  of  the  government  of 
Bangladesh  to  try  captured  Pakistanis 
for  war  crimes. 

These  acts  are  wrong  and  unjustifled. 
They  cannot  and  should  not  be  condoned. 
But  the  2  short  weelcs  of  open  warfare 
overshadowed  the  9,  long,  bloody  months 
of  Pakistan's  suppression  of  the  East. 
During  that  time  it  is  estimated  that  3 
million  Bengalis  were  slaughtered  and 
many  thousands  more  were  forced  to  flee 
their  homes. 

Thirty  years  separate  the  atrocities  of 
Nazi  Germany  and  the  Asian  subconti- 
nent, but  the  body  counts  are  not  so  far 
apart.  Those  who  felt  that  genocide  was  a 
crime  of  the  past  had  a  rude  awakening 
during  the  Pakistani  occupation  of  Bang- 
ladesh. Fortunately  that  period  of  car- 
nage is  now  only  an  unhappy  episode  of 
world  histcHT,  but  it  has  demonstrated 
that  the  international  community  cannot 
stand  back  and  hope  for  peace.  We  must 
all  accept  a  certain  share  of  the  respon- 
sibility for  actively  supporting  that  peace 
and  preventing  further  acts  of  war  and 
atrocity. 

For  the  United  States,  assuming  our 
share  of  the  effort  means  ratifying  and 
supporting  the  Treaty  for  the  Preven- 
tion and  Punishment  of  Genocide.  For 
24  years  we  have  neglected  that  humani- 
tarian declaration,  but  the  incidents  on 
the  Asian  subcontinent  make  this  treaty 
all  the  more  essential. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  SPEECH  ON 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  President 
mxon  made  an  excellent  talk  last  night 
explaining  the  situation  in  South  Viet- 
nam and  our  policy  there. 

I  am  deeply  gratified  to  see  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  is  holding  flrmly  to  the  course 
he  has  set,  that  he  has  not  been  intimi- 
dated by  either  the  military  threat  or  the 
diplomatic  risks  abroad,  nor  by  the  po- 
litical rhetoric  here  at  home.  There  is 
no  question  that  the  vast  majority  of 
Americans  support  the  President  in  his 
effort  to  win  a  Just  and  lasting  peace  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  the  world,  and  I  be- 
lieve they  understand  that  peace  was 
never  obtained  through  weakness,  nor 
is  it  preserved  in  fear. 

It  is  precisely  because  the  President 
is  willing  to  do  the  difficult  thing,  be- 
cause he  imderstands  the  uses  and  the 
responsibilities  of  power,  and  because  he 


PSYCHOLOGY  OF  MURDER 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
vite the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  an 
essay  published  in  Time  magazine  of 
April  24,  entitled  "Psychology  of  Mur- 
der." The  presentation  offers  a  clear  and 
chilling  account  of  the  tragedies  of  gun 
crime.  It  describes  the  mystique  of  guns 
and  our  apparent  national  fascination 
with  homicide. 

No  account  of  the  concern  about  vio- 
lence in  this  country  can  afford  to  ignore 
the  stupendous  number  of  gims  in  Amer- 
ican homes.  According  to  the  essay. 
Uiere  are  enough  civilian  owned  gims  in 
America — over  115  million — to  arm  every 
male  between  14  and  65.  The  easy 
accessibility  to  guns  is  clearly  a  stimulus 
to  murder.  Countries  that  do  not  permit 
their  citizens  to  build  up  awesome 
arsenals,  the  way  we  do,  predictably  do 


not  suffer  the  senseless  bloodletting  that 
we  see  in  this  country. 

The  essay  is  a  telling  account  of  vio- 
lence and  firearms  abuse  in  American 
society.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  essay  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

PSTCHOLOGT  OF  MURDDI 

For  all  Its  sinister  drama,  the  Mafia's 
bloodletting  accounts  for  only  an  Insignif- 
icant fraction  of  the  kUUngs  that  occur 
eTwy  year  In  the  UJ3.  The  rising  toU  some- 
times seems  to  validate  H.  R^  Brown's 
mordant  dictum:  "Violence  Is  as  American 
as  cbeiry  pie."  In  1070  there  were  16,000 
criminal  homicides  In  the  nation — one  every 
33  minutes.  With  the  carnage  mounting — 
up  8%  from  the  previous  year  and  76% 
over  the  decade — the  XJJB.  U  maintaining  its 
long-held,  imhappy  distinction  of  leading 
advanced  Western  nations  in  the  rate  at 
which  its  citizens  destroy  one  another. 
Philadelphia,  for  ezanq)!*,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  2,000,000,  has  the  same  number  of 
homlddeB  annuaUy  as  aU  of  England,  Scot- 
land and  Wales  (pop.  64  mUUon). 

This  murderous  pre-eminence,  fostered  by 
the  nation's  longstendlng  habit  of  vlolenoe, 
occurs  against  a  background  of  street  crime. 
poUtlcal  assassination  and  an  almost  obses- 
sive Tiolence  in  movies  and  television.  It  has 
led  many  behavioral  scientists  to  begin  talk- 
ing about  a  national  "crisis  of  violence." 
In  the  UJ3.,  warns  Psychiatrist  Thomas  Bitt- 
ker,  "violence  is  practiced  as  If  it  was  pro- 
ductive." It  may  have  been  so  far  the  Stone 
Age  hunter  of  mammoths,  but  In  the  era  of 
H-bombs  It  Is  not  only  non-productive  but 
distinctly  suicidal.  Man  has  become  so 
dangerous  to  himself  that  his  continued 
existence  has  been  called  Into  doubt. 
"^Saul  BeUow's  Mr.  Sammler  reflected 
gloomUy  that  killing  is  "one  of  the  luxuries. 
No  wonder  that  princes  had  so  long  reserved 
the  right  to  murder  with  Impunity."  Yet 
there  has  always  been  a  democracy  of  homi- 
cide. Ever  since  Cain  slew  Abel,  murder  has 
been  a  classless  crime.  The  East  Harlem 
father  who  hurls  his  children  from  the  roof 
is  paralleled  across  the  Hudson  in  the  affluent 
New  Jersey  suburbs:  a  Westfleld  Insurance 
salesman  named  John  List  was  Indicted  last 
winter  on  a  charge  of  shooting  his  wife, 
mother  and  three  chUdren  arranging  four  of 
the  bodies  side  by  side  in  his  mansion's 
empty  ballroom. 

Although  murder  Is  part  of  the  fabric  of 
history,  it  has  assumed  an  alarming  qual- 
ity In  America  today.  It  is  a  new  truism  that 
violence  has  become  what  sex  \ised  to  be. 
the  object  of  morbid  fascination.  A  sort  of 
blind  Mansonlsm  bangs  in  the  air — an  in- 
comprehensible glorification  of  death  and 
destruction. 

However  common  It  has  become,  murder 
Is  still  the  crime  committed  by  others:  men 
and  women  dissociate  themselves  from  mur- 
ders by  assuming  that  all  killers  are  psy- 
chotic. But  most  are  not.  Psychiatrists  do 
not  know  precisely  how  those  who  have  killed 
are  different  from  those  who  have  not.  In 
contrast  to  the  Mafia's  busmess  killing,  for 
example,  murder  among  laymen  is  generally 
a  very  personal  matter  In  three  out  of  four 
cases,  the  murderer  and  victim  know  each 
other;  in  one  out  of  four,  they  are  related 
by  blood  or  marriage.  An  estimated  fire  out 
of  six  killers  are  men.  and  60%  or  murders 
are  blacks — as  are  bS%  ot  victims.  In  1970. 
43%  of  the  suspects  arrested  for  homicide 
were  under  25:  10'^^  were  younger  than  18. 
Nearly  half  (45'7r)  of  aU  killings  occured  in 
the  South,  which  has  about  30%  of  the  na- 
tion's population.  But  the  murder  rate  was 
highest  In  big  cities:  17.6  murders  for  every 
100.000  Inhabitants,  compared  with  6.4  in 
rural  areas  and  only  3.8  In  the  subuit>s. 
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The  sheer  •vftUablltty  of  flreanna  Is  un 
doubtedly  •  atlmultis  to  murder.  Tber  i  are 
perhaps  US  million  privately  owned  gu  is  In 
the  VJB.  almost  one  for  every  male  bet  ireen 
14  and  66.  Indeed,  guns  are  used  In  68  %  of 
all  VB.  killings.  Twenty  percent  of  the  vic- 
tims are  dispatched  by  knife,  while  poll  >n  Is 
rarely  iised.  In  Manhattan,  there  have  been 
two  recent  cases  of  murder  by  bow  and 
arrow,    and    some    years    ago   another   New 
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Yorker  attempted  murder  by  rattlesnak » 
Princess    Slta    observed    In    Ramayana, 
ancient   Indian   epic   of   nonviolence  : 
very  bearing  of  weapons  changetb  the 
of  thoee  that  carry  them." 

Most  nonprofessional  killings  are  lo^ul- 
slve — done  In  a  flash  of  anger  triggered 
minor  Insult  or  a  quarrel  over  money, 
or  sex.  Many  are  committed  by  people 
Sociologist  Stuart  Palmer  says,  "tend  io  be 
overconformlng  most  of  the  time" — ?  hlch 
niay  help  to  explain  their  extreme  vloence 
when  their  rebellious  Impxilses  finally  I  >reak 
out.  Often  the  killer  does  not  Intend  tc  kill, 
in  at  least  30%  of  the  cases,  be  Is  actli  kg  in 
self-defense. 

Sometimes  murder  can  be  indirect,  a:  i  act 
that  Aychoanalyst  Joost  Meerloo  calls  psy- 
chic homicide :  consciously  or  unconsclc  usly. 
the  murderer  pushes  someone  Into  su  clde'. 
Meerloo  cites  an  engineer  who  had  str\i|  ;gled 
"all  his  life  with  a  harsh,  domineering  and 
alcohoUc  father."  On  a  final  visit,  be  took 
along  a  bottle  of  barbiturates,  suggei  ting 
that  they  could  "cure"  hU  father's  Mldtc- 
tlon.  In  combination  with  alcohol,  the  pre- 
scription was  faUl. 

The  impulse  to  murder  seems  to  be  im  ver- 
sal.  but  the  reasons  that  men  and  wc  men 
yield  to  It  are  as  varied  and  mysterlois  as 
human  history.  To  moat  psychiatrists  i  aur- 
der  usuaUy  Implies  a  defect  in  the  kl  ler"s 
ego.  Sometimes,  of  course,  the  motive  ap- 
pears to  be  nothing  more  complicated  lian 
the  desire  Tor  material  gain.  In  family  j  aur- 
ders.  a  frequent  motive  Is  the  killer's  coi  ivlc- 
tlon  that  no  one.  not  even  his  wife,  ui  der- 
stands  him.  Says  Psychiatrist  Fred  irick 
Melges:  "He  may  expect  empathy  wltaout 
communicating  hU  feelings.  Paradoxlfeally 
attempts  at  communication  may  U 
the  dlooovery  that  the  partner  does  n 
derstand."  If  that  happens,  he  may  fe 
butered,  deserted  and  alone,  and  may 
out  in  sudden  rage  at  the  thwarting 
expecUUons.  A  number  of  criminals  i«-By- 
chUtrist  George  Solomon  believes,  "feellthat 
the  only  attention  they  can  evoke  is  puilsh- 
ment."  and  for  them  "murder  may  be  a  way 
be  killed."  Long  before  being  convl  :ted 


to 


of  murdering  his  landlady,  whom  he  liced 
a  New  York  sculptor  named  Robert  1  win 
told  a  psychiatrist :  "I  was  going  to  kiU  «  tne- 
body  so  that  I  would  be  hung." 

Even  thta  crime  Is  less  terrifying  than  i  hat 
Poet  Robert  Penn  Warren  calls  "bl  ink 
anonymous  murder."  the  motlveleas.  gra  tul- 
tous  atrocity.  In  Warren's  words:  "An  old 
man  on  a  park  bench  reading  hU  pai  ers 
smoking  hU  morning  cigar.  Is  dead  sudd(  nly 
because  some  kid  decided  to  kill  him  "  T 
days,  says  Theodore  SoloUroff.  editor  of  nev 
AmeHcan  Revietc.  "a  kind  of  anarchic  m 
der  Is  In  the  air." 

Anarchic  murder  U  not  new.  It  occu 
during  the  European  plague  epidemics  of  Ae 
I6th  century,  when  hooligans  plundered  lat 
win.  sometimes  cutting  the  throaU  of  t  »e 
sick.  It  was  common  during  the  Thirty  Ye«  rs 
War  In  the  17th  century,  when  troops  ravag  d 
the  countryside  Indiscriminately.  New  or  olU 
wanton  slaughter  recalU  the  question  pos  d 
by  Nietzsche's  red  Judge:  "Why  did  tits 
criminal  murder?"  Nletache's  reply:  "l  la 
soul  wanted  blood;  he  thirsted  after  the  bll  s 
of  the  knife." 

Not  many  contemporary  thinkers  won]  J 
accept  this  view  of  man  as  essentially  savag  . 
True,  Vreud  once  believed  that  human  being  i 
are  bem  with  an  aggressive  instinct  and  tha : 


"the  aim  of  aU  life  is  death,"  but  he  Uter 
abandoned  the  Idea.  Currently,  Bthologlst 
Ronrad  Lorenz  insists  that  aggression  and 
violence  are  inevitable  because  they  were 
bred  into  man  by  nattiral  selection  during 
prehistoric  times.  But  there  Is  widespread 
disagreement  with  this  theory.  Psychiatrist 
Predric  Wertham,  for  example,  considers  the 
liorenz  view  "nonsense,"  calling  it  "not  ex- 
planation but  rationalization." 

Ftustratlon  frequently  touches  off  aggres- 
sive behavior.  It  can  take  many  forms,  and 
often  arises  from  a  feeling  of  physical,  social 
or  Intellectual  inferiority.  It  can  also  result 
from  physical  and  psychological  brutality  In- 
flicted during  childhood.  Describing  one 
parental  attack,  a  mother  told  Sociologist 
Palmer,  "I  thought  the  boy  was  done  for. 
His  father  knocked  him  from  one  end  of  the 
house  to  another  like  a  man  gone  insane." 
Obeervee  Palmer:  "Perhaps  It  was  coinci- 
dence, perhaps  it  was  not.  But  when  he  was 
24,  that  same  boy  beat  to  death  a  man  30 
years  older  than  himself." 

Sometimes  the  frustration  that  fires  ag- 
gression U  highly  ImpersonaL  Yale  Psycho- 
analyst Robert  Jay  Lifton  links  at  least  some 
violence  to  general  frustration,  anger  and 
anxiety  over  countless  "little  deaths" — the 
failure  of  national  morality,  the  breakdown 
of  family  life  and  feelings  of  alienation  in  a 
mobile  population.  Boredom,  too,  drives 
people  to  look  for  meaning  in  nihilistic 
violence,  to  accept  the  philosophy  "I  kill, 
therefore  I  am." 

Most  behavioral  scientists  believe  that  ag- 
gressive behavior  is  learned,  often  by  obser- 
vation, and  some  are  convinced  that  violence 
on  TV  fosters  violent  behavior  in  both  chil- 
dren and   adults.   Along  with  eleven  other 
researchers  who  carried  out  studies  for  the 
U.S.   Surgeon  General,  Psychologist  Robert 
Llebert  asserts  that,  for  healthy  as  well  as 
disturbed  children,  "a  clear  and  important 
link  has  been  shown  between  TV  violence 
and  aggressive  behavior."  As  for  the  theory 
that  watching  TV   violence  drains  off  the 
viewer's     own     savage     impulses.     Political 
Scientist  Ithlel  de  Sola  Pool  maintains  that 
"If  there  Is  any  kind  of  cathartic  effect,  it  is 
swamped  by  the  Incitement  effect."  A  few 
experts  consider  the  TV-violence  controversy 
something  of  a  red  herring.  "Even  if  we  did 
away  with  all  the  violence  on  TV  we  would 
have   solved    nothing."    says    Psychoanalyst 
Ner  Uttner.  "There  Is  no  such  thing  as  a 
single  simple  cause  or  a  single  simple  solu- 
tion. Searching  for  scapegoats  allows  us  to 
avoid  facing  the  problem  of  why  we  are 
violent,  and  also  pos^iones  the   solution." 
In  the  opinion  of  many  behavioral  scien- 
tists, historians  and  philosophers,  the  Viet 
Nam  War,  more  than  any  previous  conflict, 
has  helped  to  foster  violence  at  home.  One 
evidence  of  the  war's  impact  is  indicated 
by   a   recent   national   survey  of   attitudes 
toward  the  Galley  case.  Acoording  to  Har- 
vard  Psychologiat   Herbert    Keiman,    many 
Americana  regard     Lieut.  Oalley's  behavior 
at  My  Lai  as  normal.  That  suggests,  Keiman 
concludes,  that  an  alarmingly  Urge  segment 
of  the  population  might  be  willing  to  employ 
extreme  violence  if  ordered  to  do  so. 

Even  more  ominous  is  the  trend  toward 
the  philosophical  and  artistic  glorlfleatlon 
of  violence  and  death.  Following  Sartre, 
many  young  people  believe  that  "Molenoe  is 
man  re-creating  himself,"  and  that  savagery 
Is  a  kind  of  purifying  force  bearing,  aa  His- 
torian Richard  Hofatadter  puts  it  "the  prom- 
ise of  redemption."  Murder  has  always  been 
a  central  theme  In  the  arts.  There  were  kill- 
ings (off-stage)  in  the  Greek  theater.  The 
Shakespearean  stage  was  often  Uttered  with 
bodies  by  the  flfth  act.  As  early  as  the  l»th 
century,  American  writers  like  Melville  and 
Poe  were  beginning  to  show  what  Historian 
David  Davis  had  oallad  "undisguised  sym- 
pathy for  sublime  murders  and  amoral  su- 
permen moved  by  demonic  urges."  That  sym- 


pathy seems  to  have  deepened  recenUy. 
especUUy  among  movie  directors.  Arthur 
Schleslnger  Jr.  speaks  of  "a  pornography 
of  violence."  and  Critic  Pauline  Kael  com- 
plains that  "at  the  movies,  they  are  desensi- 
tizing us."  She  objects  to  a  film  like  Straw 
Doga  because  It  equates  violates  and  mascu- 
linity. Few  psychiatrists  would  argue  with 
her.  Nor  would  they  disagree  with  critics 
who  object  that  filmed  vicdence  has  become 
the  lUtimate  trip,  the  stimulus  for  mind- 
blowing  sensations  wilder  than  any  Induced 
by  LSD. 

Some  btfiavloral  scientists,  philoeopheis 
and  aestbetldsts  believe  that  violence  in  the 
arts  is  not  bad  per  ae  and  that  It  may  in  fact, 
be  the  best  means  of  inspiring  a  horror  of 
violence.  BrutaUty  in  films,  asaerU  Robert 
Lifton,  "can  lllumlnaite  and  teach  us  about 
our  relationship  to  violence."  The  Qodfather 
he  believes,  provides  that  kind  of  lUumlna- 
tlon  by  brilliantly  contracting  the  Coreleone 
family's  stmny  private  life  and  Its  brutally 
dark  profaesional  life.  Critic  Robert  Hatch 
rejects  that  view,  calling  the  movie  a  "chron- 
icle of  corruption,  savage  death  and  malig- 
nant sentlmentaUty"  that  wreaks  harm  by 
forcing  tha  viewer  "to  take  sides  In  a  situa- 
tion that  la  totally  without  moral  substance  " 
It  was  chUUng,  he  says,  "to  hear  an  audience 
roar  its  approval  when  a  young  gangster 
on  'our'  side  blew  the  brains  out  of  two  gang- 
stars  on  'their'  side." 

That  easy  empathy  with  cinema  slaylngi. 
together  with  a  growing  tolerance  of  real-life 
brutaUty.  suggests  a  dismaying  conclusion: 
beneath  the  surface,  Americans  may  be  less 
alarmed  by  murder — and  more  attracted  to 
It — ^than  they  care  to  admit.  Just  as  an 
individual  must  become  aware  of  his  prob- 
lems before  they  can  be  solved,  the  nation, 
too,  will  have  to  acknowledge  iu  unhealthy 
fasclnaUon  with  murder  as  the  first  step 
toward  coming  to  terms  with  It. 


THE  NEW  JOURNALISM 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  last 
weekend  the  Public  Affairs  Conference 
Center  at  Kenyon  College  In  Oambier. 
Ohio,  was  the  scene  of  a  4-day  confer- 
ence on  "The  Mass  Media  and  Modem 
Democracy." 

Amonir  the  important  papers  delivered 
at  this  conference  was  Mr.  Robert  D. 
Novak's  "The  New  Journalism." 

It  Is  Mr.  Novak's  contention  that  in 
recent  years  "a  rigid  conformity  has 
emerged  among  the  Washington  press 
corps."  This  conformity  has  encom- 
passed a  constantly  shifting  but  always 
definable  catechism  of  liberal  doctrines. 
Thl«  catechism  has  been  inflicted  on  the 
public  With  all  the  considerable  energy 
at  the  command  of  those  who  favor  "ad- 
vocacy Journalism."  Tbia  is  the  journal- 
ism of  those  who  think  that  the  Journal- 
ist's Job  Is  not  to  understand  the  world 
but  rather  to  change  the  world. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Novak's  essay  be  printed  In  the  Rscoro. 

Ttten  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordo^  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcoro. 
as  follows: 

Trk  New  JoraNAUsic 
(By  Robert  D.  Novak) 
On  July  14,  1064,  at  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention  in  San  Francisco,  General 
Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  roused  the  drowsy 
delegates  when  he  read  this  line  from  the 
speech  written  for  him:  "Let  us  .  .  .  scorn 
the  divisive  efforts  of  those  outside  our 
famUy,  including  sensation -seeking  column- 
ists and  oofsmentators,  who  couldn't  care 
less  about  the  good  of  our  party."  Neither 
General  Elsenhower  nor  the  thousands  of 
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Journalists  covering  the  convention  were 
quite  prepared  for  the  reaction.  Delegates 
loae  in  their  seats  with  an  angry  roar.  Shak- 
ing their  fists  at  the  glass-endoaed  booths 
containing  Huntley  and  Brlnkley.  Walter 
Cronkite  and  the  other  famous  television 
joumallats.  In  the  tumult,  it  seemed  as 
though  the  delegates,  who  a  few  nights  later 
would  nominate  Barry  Goldwater  for  Presi- 
dent, were  about  to  storm  the  broadcast 
booths. 

The  incident  revealed  dramatically  an 
animosity  toward  Journalism  by  conserva- 
tives that  had  been  building  for  years.  In 
that  1964  campaign  and  in  the  years  to  come, 
press  buses  following  candidates  would  en- 
counter Jeers  and  shaking  fists  time  and 
again.  The  most  intense  reaction  came  from 
active  cooservative  political  workers  but  was 
by  no  means  limited  to  them.  Across  the 
land,  the  Journalist,  and  particularly  the 
television  Journalist,  was  distrusted  and  dis- 
liked by  the  ordinary  citizen,  who  may  or 
may  not  have  considered  himself  a  conserva- 
tive but  surely  did  not  embrace  the  pro- 
grams and  pedicles  of  the  liberal  establish- 
ment. 

This  deepening  change  in  mass  attitudes 
toward  the  communications  media,  in  turn, 
reflected  a  gradual  transformation  in  the 
media  through  the  19608  and  into  the  1970s. 
The  change  was  not  dramatic  transformation 
but  an  acceleration  of  trends  begun  some 
twenty-flve  years  earlier.  It  consisted  ba- 
sically of  two  developments.  First,  the  Jour- 
nalist working  for  the  television  networks,  the 
big  news  magaslnes  and  the  important  metro- 
politan press  had  now  become  part  of  the 
liberal  estaUUhment.  both  In  his  manner  of 
living  and  in  his  ideological  commitment. 
Second,  in  a  later  and  less  fully  developed 
trend,  these  Journalists  were  increasingly  ad- 
vocating caussa  of  the  moment  rather  than 
functioning  as  neutral  observers.  Taken  to- 
gether, the  developments  widened  the  gap 
between  the  mass  media  and  the  great  mass 
of  citizens,  a  gap  that  can  only  result  in  di- 
minished credibility  by  the  media  and,  there- 
fore, the  Inadequate  fulfillment  of  the  neces- 
sary function  by  the  press  in  a  democratic 
society. 

n 

In  Commentary  of  March,  1971,  Daniel  P. 
Moynihan  wrote: 

"One's  Impression  Is  that  twenty  years  and 
more  ago,  the  preponderance  of  the  'working 
press'  (as  it  liked  to  call  Itself)  was  surprls- 
ingly  close  in  origins  and  attitudes  to  work- 
ing people  generally.  They  were  not  Ivy 
Leaguers.  They  now  are  or  soon  wlU  be.  Jour- 
nalism has  become,  if  not  an  elite  profesalon. 
a  profession  attractive  to  elites.  This  is  no- 
ticeably so  in  Washington  where  the  upper 
reaches  of  Journalism  constitute  one  of  the 
most  Important  enduring  social  elltea  of  the 
city,  with  all  the  accoutrements  one  asso- 
ciates with  a  leisured  class.  (The  Waahlngton 
press  corps  Is  not  leisured  at  all,  but  the  style 
is  that  of  men  and  women  who  chooae  to 
work.)" 

Moynihan's  article  generated  a  storm  of 
angry  rebuttal  from  Washington  Journalists. 
In  fact,  Moynihan  had  missed  the  mark  in 
the  details  of  his  formulation.  As  Bfartln  F. 
Nolan  pointed  out  in  the  Boston  Globe,  the 
press  corps  contained  more  alunmi  of  Bos- 
ton College  and  the  University  of  Illinois  than 
of  Harvard  and  Yale.  Only  a  Uny  fraction  of 
them  move  easily  In  the  upper  social  circles 
of  Washington.  Even  a  tinier  fraction  poaaess 
independent  financial  means.  They  work  be- 
cause they  mvMt,  not  because  they  ehoote  to. 

But  having  pointed  out  these  mlq>eroep- 
tlons.  it  must  be  said  that  Moynihan  Is  ba- 
sically on  the  track.  The  Waahlngton  preas 
corps  had  changed.  The  employees  of  the  net- 
works, news  magazines  and  important  daily 
newspapers  did  now  have  a  more  prestigious 
position  In  the  society,  higher  than  that  of 
their  counterparts  In  any  other  Western  coi- 
tal. After  years  of  shamefully  poor  pay  scales. 


they  are  now  receiving  salaries  at  least  com- 
mensurate with  thoee  paid  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

Partly  because  of  this  and  partly  separate 
from  It.  the  press  corps  has  been  ideologlzed 
into  a  part  of  the  liberal  establishment. 
More  and  more,  the  members  of  the  Wash- 
ington press  share  in  total  the  world  view 
taken  by  the  dmnlnant  liberals  who  control 
the  Democratic  Party.  More  and  more,  they 
■bare  axioms  that  profoundly  Influence  their 
coverage  of  day-to-day  events  in  the  worlds 
of  politics  and  government. 

What  follows  is  a  list,  by  no  means  com- 
plete, of  ax^"*™*  shared  by  the  Waahlngton 
press  corps  of  1972 : 

Axiom  No.  1 :  The  Vietnam  war  has  been  a 
shameful,  immoral  episode  In  American  his- 
tory, which  Uackens  the  good  name  of  this 
Republic.  Consequently,  the  anti-commun- 
1am  which  as  a  policy  led  to  Involvement  In 
Vietnam  should  be  subdued  and.  ultimately, 
abandoned. 

Axiom  No.  3:  The  military-Industrial  com- 
plex is  a  ainister  conspiracy,  robbing  the  na- 
tion of  its  wealth  and  imperiling  its  future. 
Tc  cut  defense  spending,  therefore,  is  a  laud- 
able goal  no  matter  what  the  International 
realities. 

Axiom  No.  3:  Severe  measures  must  be 
taken  to  prevent  the  despoUlng  of  the  na- 
tion's natural  resources  by  pollution  Indus- 
trial and  otherwise.  If  these  stentorian  meas- 
ures result  in  unemployment,  that  will  be 
unfortunate;  but  protection  of  the  Mivlron- 
ment  m\ut  take  precedence. 

Axiom  No.  4:  White  racism,  aa  defined  by 
the  Kemer  Commission  report  in  1968.  is  a 
cancer  that  must  be  removed  from  the  Amer- 
ican body.  That  goal  must  take  precedence 
over  any  personal  inconveniences  caused  by 
such  devices  as  forced  busing  for  the  racial 
integration  of  schools. 

Axiom  No.  6:  The  forces  of  repression  in 
modem  America  threaten  our  liberties,  a 
neo-faadst  danger  becoming  a  sinister  real- 
ity under  President  Nixon  and  Attorney  Gen- 
eral MitcbeU. 

Axiom  No.  6:  A  reordering  of  priorities  is 
essential  and  past  due  so  that  great  quanti- 
ties of  Federal  funds  can  be  fimneled  into 
the  cltiea  for  aoclal  rebuUdlng  ptirposes.  That 
a  substantial  Increase  In  Government  spend- 
ing would  result  in  at  least  some  improve- 
ment Is  scarcely  debatable. 

Axiom  No.  7:  A  redistribution  of  wealth  in 
the  country  Is  similarly  ovepdtie  through  a 
realignment  of  the  tax  svstm  and  a  general 
overhaul  in  fiscal  pol^f  ^  ' 

The  list  of  axioms  is  flexible.  A  year  earlier. 
It  siirely  would  have  Included  a  belief  In  the 
tranacendant  wisdom  of  youth,  now  under- 
mined by  the  present  quiescence  on  the 
campus.  Whatever  the  lost  contains,  it  is  a 
consideraUe  amount  of  ideological  laaggage 
for  a  Journalist  to  be  carrying.  In  short,  he 
is  approaching  the  political  and  govern- 
mental developments  he  is  covering  with  a 
set  of  axiomatic  beliefs  identical  to  those 
held  by  some  political  flguree  and  wholly 
antithetical  to  others. 

These  axioms  exert  a  pervasive  influence 
over  ]o\imallstlc  coverage.  Senator  Henry  M. 
Jackson  violates  so  many  axioms — ^tbe  Viet- 
nam war,  the  military-Industrial  complex, 
white  racism,  the  ecology — ^that  no  matter 
what  his  competence  or  his  own  professions 
of  liberalism,  he  can  scarcely  be  taken  seri- 
ously. Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  so  closely  in  confromlty  with  these 
axioms  that  he  must  be  taken  seriously,  not- 
withstanding suq>lclons  about  his  d^th  or 
administrative  effldency. 

On  a  broader  basis,  issues  are  viewed  by  the 
press  corps  in  rdatlon  to  these  axioms.  Inas- 
much as  President  Nixon  did  not  write  off 
the  Vietnam  war  as  shameful  and  Immoral, 
his  VietnamlBatlon  pdlcy  is  indefenstble.  In 
any  controversy  between  environmentalists 
and  industrialists,  the  environmantaUsts 
must  be  given  every  beneflt  of  the  doubt. 


The  specter  of  white  racism  casts  Its  shadow 
on  a  vast  number  of  public  questions,  grant- 
ing the  indlq>utable  beneflt  of  any  doubt  in 
behalf  of  qiendlng  programs  for  the  cities  or 
any  scheme  of  racial  integration. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  many  Journalists  on 
the  Washington  scene  who  do  not  share  these 
axiomatic  beliefs.  But  increasingly,  a  rigid 
conformity  has  emerged  among  the  Wash- 
ington press  corps.  That  reflects  in  part  the 
conformity  in  the  colleges  producing  the  new 
Journalists.  But  beyond  this,  the  young 
Journalist  who  violates  these  axioms  can 
scarcely  expect  a  rapid  rise  up  the  ladder 
of  advancement.  A  yoting  televialon  network 
correspondent  who  reporting  reveals  a  lack 
of  sympathy  for  environmental  protection  or 
racial  Integration  or  a  reordering  of  pri- 
orities will  soon  find  himself  in  s<Kne  pro- 
fessional difficulty  with  his  superiors. 

Moreover,  the  Washington  press  corps 
exerts  peer  group  pressure  as  will  any  other 
group.  When  Washington  Journalists  gather 
among  themselves  socially  as  often  they  do, 
there  is  a  startling  consensus  on  the  basic 
perceptions.  There  may  be  a  difference  of 
opinion  on  the  relative  merits  of  politicians 
or  programs  but  seldom  Is  there  debate  about 
goals  or  broaU  principles. 

The  result  is  a  gap  of  widening  propor- 
tions between  the  national  Journalist  and 
the  mass  of  Americana.  paraUeUng  a  gap 
between  liberal  politicians  and  the  masssa, 
speciflcaUy  the  white  worklngman.  Whereas 
the  national  Journalist  feels  Vietnam  is  im<- 
moral  and  shameful,  the  white  working- 
man  is  angered  by  the  failure  to  win  It. 
Whereas  the  national  Joumallrt  condemns 
President  Nixon's  efforts  to  restrict  school 
busing  as  demagogic,  the  white  working- 
man  feels  a  sense  of  outrage  and  futility 
over  the  whole  busing  process.  Whereas  the 
national  Journalist  is  basically  convinced 
that  the  solution  of  our  national  problema 
lies  in  the  area  of  governmental  spending, 
the  white  worklngman  Is  disillusioned  with 
the  effectiveness  of  government. 

There  is,  further,  a  vast  difference  in  the 
instinctive  reaction  of  the  Journalists  and 
the  white  worklngman.  An  example:  On 
March  14.  1972.  badly  beaten  by  Governor 
George  Wallace  in  the  Florida  Presidential 
Primary.  Senator  Edmund  Muakle  went  on 
national  television  to  denounce  Wallace  and 
thoee  who  had  voted  for  him.  Walter 
Cronkite,  on  CBS,  Immediately  commented 
on  the  courage  and  eloquence  of  Muskle's 
statement.  But  polling  data  shows  that  a 
vast  majority  felt  Muakle's  statement  was 
graceless  and  ill-tempered,  an  attack  on  the 
wisdom  of  the  voters  of  Florida. 

The  gap  between  the  naUonal  Journal- 
ists and  the  mass  of  voters  is  so  basic  In  its 
reaction  toward  life  that  it  can  scarcely  be 
bridged.  Furthermore,  it  transcends  ques- 
tions of  the  Jotimallst's  individual  back- 
ground. It  really  makes  no  difference  whether 
his  school  is  Ivy  League  or  land  grant  col- 
lege, whether  bis  family  background  la  first 
family  or  immigrant,  whether  he  comes 
from  Manhattan  or  Main  Street.  The  na- 
tional media  is  a  melting  pot  where  the 
Joumallsta,  regardless  of  background,  are 
welded  into  a  homogeneous  ideological 
mold  Joined  to  the  liberal  establiahment  and 
alienated  from  the  masses  of  the  country. 

m 

Advocacy  Is  by  no  means  a  new  element 
in  American  Joiu'nalism.  The  early  19th 
Century  newqM4>ers  were  open  advocates  of 
a  political  puty  with  no  pretense  of  ob- 
jectivity. The  muckrakers  of  the  Progressive 
Era  were  practitioners  of  advocacy  Journal- 
ism. Until  recently,  the  great  oonaervatlve 
daUles  of  the  Midwest  followed  the  enunple 
of  the  CMoogo  Tribune  in  btaaenly  espous- 
ing, in  news  columns  and  editorial  columns 
alike,  an  undiluted  prairie  oonaervatlam. 

But  untU  the  aaily  19«Qs,  objectivity  was 
at  least  the  goal,  though  not  always  achieved, 
of  journalism  and  Journalists.  The  concept  of 
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the  Journalist  openly  advocating  one  Itolnt 
of  view  or  another  was  abhorrent,  at  lei  rt  In 
theory,  throughout  the  profession.  Kve  i  to- 
day, many  Journalists  who  fully  subscrl  >e  to 
the  axioms  outlined  above  at  least  gh  s  lip 
service  to  the  concept  that  theae  b  tllefs 
shoiild  not  Intrude  upon  the  way  they  r  iport 
on  the  news. 

The  new  advocacy  Journalism  becami  evi- 
dent In  the  early  1990s  and  has  been  i  islng 
steeply  since  1970.  It  Is  centered  amcog  a 
new  generation  of  JoumalUts  who  vlei  ob- 
jectivity In  a  whoUy  different  light  than  their 
senior  colleagues  and  are  themselves  a  re- 
flection of  the  turbulent  19«0b  on  the  col- 
lege campus. 

Sharing  the  campus  consensus,  the  ■  see 
the  American  system  as  basically  oorruj  t  In 
need  of  drastic  and  Immediate  revlslo  a.'  It 
must  be  changed  root  and  branch;  simp  b  re- 
form alone  wUl  not  do  at  all.  Tb  accom  >llsh 
this,  the  young  graduate  has  several  op  tons 
to  foUow.  He  may  seek  a  poet  somewhe  «  in 
government.  He  may  seek  to  enter  dli  »ctly 
Into  the  political  process,  as  a  cami  algn 
worker.  He  may  Join  one  of  the  new  acl  Ivlst 
organizations,  such  as  Common  Caua  >  or 
Nader's  Raiders.  He  may  Join  a  public  I  iter- 
est  law  firm  or  a  Uw  Arm  that  permli  i  Its 
employees  to  take  time  off  for  public  1  iter- 
est  work.  If  wholly  despairing  of  the  syi  tern, 
he  may  seek  to  promote  the  revolution  as  a 
demonstrator  or  through  an  undergroun  I  or- 
ganlaatlon,  though  these  courses  have  now 
become  less  fashionable. 

Or^he  may  become  a  Journalist.  The  rise 
in  Bodal  status  and  remuneration  of  our- 
njaiam  described  earlier  makes  this  a  nore 
attractive  option  than  would  have  beei  the 
case  even  a  decade  ago.  But  the  younj  ac- 
tivist fresh  from  the  campus  enters  our- 
nallsm  not  solely  to  seek  fame,  fortune  and 
adventure  as  did  his  predecessors,  but  t>  <  re- 
drees  the  lllB  of  the  BepubUc. 

The  Journalist  as  advocate  makes  no  pre- 
tense at  objectivity.  He  Is  the  avowed  ex  amy 
of  the  Industrial  polluters,  and  his  wr  ting 
to  Intended  to  flay  them,  not  to  mereli  de- 
Mrtbe  and  analyse.  In  any  coverage  oi  the 
NUon  Admhitotratlon-B  prosecution  and  per- 
secution of  dissenters,  the  Journalist  ad- 
vocate intends  to  actively  help  the  can  «  of 
the  dissenter  and  sUy  the  repressive  hai  id  of 
the  Administration.  An  advooate-oorremi  >nd- 
•^  oo^«rtng  the  Pentagon  must  as  hto  first 
priority  seek  out  the  waste  and  Inefflcl  mcy 
that  will  dtecredlt  the  mUltary-lndui  trliU 
complex.  '  "" 

The  middle-aged  news  executives  eno  un- 
terlng  these  advocates  are  appaUed  by  i  heir 
unconcern  with  obJecUvlty  and  resist  It.  But 
they  may  weU  be  fighting  a  losing  b«tti< .  In 
the  natlonaUy  Important  media  of  oomm  ml- 
catlons,  the  shared  axioms  between  the  ex- 
ecutives and  the  new  advocate  Joums  lists 
make  the  argument  strictly  one  of  object  vltv 
or  non-objecuvlty.  Furthermore,  tST  oew 
joumaltot  is  fresh  from  the  tun^ioll  of  the 
campus,  knowledgeable  In  skills  of  orgac  Iza- 
tton  foe  dissent.  In  the  news  roomTrf  the 
^t  metropolitan  newspapers,  the  ex  kju- 
wves  are  encountering  young  Joumallat  or- 
ganizing and  mobUlzlng  to  Influence  thJedl- 
torju  policies  of  the  newspaper.  Far  l^S- 
tain  of  themselves,  the  executlvee  can 
scarcely  resist  the  temptation  to  retrea- 

i«^*  ,  w'  /™****  "^  *^«  "^^  generatlt  n  of 
J^cST^"^  »«  yet  to  be  experienced.  But  .v^ 
now.  advocacy  Journalism  can  be  detects  d  In 
«mT!S*f!"  °'  Mtlonal  importance.  Fo:  ex- 
^le  thorough  coverage  by  the  Waahln  rton 
Post  of  the  hunger  controversy  in  IM  9-70 
dW  notdlsgutoe  toe  reporter's  obvious  I  sUef 
toat  Senator  McOovem  was  correct  an<  1  his 
oppoiients  Incorrect  in  their  aasessmei  t  of 
the  seriousness  of  the  problem.  The  Poat'  1  ac- 
counts left  no  doubt  as  to  Its  sympathl  m  In 
the  quaetlon;  in  the  news  stories.  It  wu  Im- 
pllcltty  advocating  greater  expendlturei  for 
food  distribution  to  the  poor.  Again,  th<  ac- 
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counts  of  boto  the  Washington  Post  and 
New  YoA  Times  of  the  reciurent  dUBcultles 
of  toe  Nixon  Administration  In  dealing  with 
school  desegregation  In  the  Souto  have  made 
no  pretense  at  neutrality.  Advocacy  for  vig- 
orous school  desegregation  and  against  any 
compromise  Is  undisguised. 

Advocacy  Journalism  also  has  acocderated 
In  toe  abbreviated  news  repoits  of  network 
television,  reaching  an  audience  so  much 
larger  than  that  of  the  newspapers  and  news 
">*«"<"«■•  The  coverage  by  CBS  of  social 
welfare  leglsUtlon  diirlng  toe  Nixon  Admin- 
istration, reflecting  superb  reportage,  is  un- 
mistakably on  the  side  of  vigorous  racial  In- 
tegration In  the  schools,  a  considerably 
la^RBr  Federal  stipend  to  welfare  recipients 
and  a  substantial  Federal  role  geneiaUy  In 
toe  solution  of  social  problems.  The  widely 
supposed  fear  cast  in  the  hearts  of  toe  net- 
work executives  by  Vice-President  Agnew's 
InvecUve  had  no  apparent  effect  on  this 
brand  of  advocacy  Journalism. 

AU  three  networks  in  their  reporting  of 
the  school  busing  controversy  have  playvd  the 
role  of  advocate.  By  impUcatlon,  busing  Is 
defended  as  necessary,  however  unpleasant  It 
might  be,  whereas  the  foes  of  busing  are  In- 
twested  wholly  In  pollUcal  advantage  and 
catering  to  popular  passions. 

After  President  Nixon  addressed  the  nation 
wlto  new  antl-buslng  proposals,  toe  Immedi- 
ate analysis  over  CBS  was  revealing.  One 
correspondent,  not  a  lawyer  and  with  no 
Access  to  expert  legal  opinion  at  that  mo- 
ment, asserted  flaUy  that  toe  President's 
pn^Msal  was  imconstltutlonal  by  resorting 
to  toe  old  separate  but  equal  doctrine  de- 
clared unconstltutlorua  by  the  Siqireme 
Court  In  19M.  Disapproval  of  what  NUon 
had  done  was  Imprinted  In  his  and  his  col- 
leagues' brief  remarks. 

AU  these  examples  of  advocacy  Journalism. 
Implicit  and  Indirect.  Involve  mature  Jour- 
n»UsU  raised  In  a  tradlUon  of  objectivity 
and  balance.  Their  advocacy  quite  probably 
to  not  a  conscious  design  but  rather  an  in- 
trusion on  their  Intentions  of  objectivity 
caused  by  the  depto  of  their  adherence  to 
the  axioms  Itoted  earlier.  The  sea  change  In 
Journalism  will  come  IX  and  when  toe  new 
generation  of  avowed  advocates  to  ascend- 
ant, unencumbered  by  any  obsolete  notions 
of  objectivity  and  balance. 

Why  not?  That  to  toe  question  posed  by 
toe  young  Joumaltots.  Why  shoiUd  a  strait- 
Jacket  hinder  toelr  abUlty  to  right  toe 
wrongs  of  a  corrupt  and  failed  society?  And 
In  such  a  society,  what  to  wrong  with  ad- 
vocacy? Indeed,  to  it  not  the  older  generation 
of  Joumaltots  who  faUed  to  condemn  toe  evUs 
In  our  land  who  should  be  condemned? 

Certainly,  there  to  no  dishonor  to  the  ad- 
vocate. He  to  welcomed  In  many  flelds:  poU- 
tlcs.  government,  the  law,  social  work,  edu- 
cation. Advocacy  to  an  Integral  part  of  Jour- 
nalism as  weU.  The  editorial  writer,  the 
columnist,  toe  writer  for  Joumato  of  opinion 
all  must  be  advocates  by  definition. 

It  to  toe  reporter  of  news,  either  In  the 
electronic  or  printed  medU,  who  to  subject 
to  heated  controversy  over  advocay  Joiimal- 
tom.  It  to  in  the  news  colmnns  and  on  the 
news  broadcasts  that  the  new  Joumaltots 
want  to  carry  on  their  advocacy. 

But  to  do  so  subverts  the  fimcUon  of  toe 
press  m  Informing  the  citizenry  of  a  Demo- 
cretlc  Society.  If  toe  evening  news  telecast 
and  the  morning  newspaper  are  advocating 
positions  and  poUdes,  how  can  they  be  relied 
upon  to  report  accurately  on  toe  news?  The 
problem  to  aggravated  sl^ilflcantly  if  toe  ad- 
vocacy to  based  on  axiomatic  beUefk  foreign 
to  the  mass  of  citizens.  If  toe  vast  majority 
of  citizens  are  clearly  opposed  to  school  bxis- 
Ing  and  the  national  communications  media 
are  advocates  of  school  busing,  toe  credibility 
of  toe  media  on  thto  and  otoer  questions  to 
eroded  and  with  It  toe  media's  abUlty  to 
fiilflU  Its  vital  function. 


On  Mareh  31,  1972,  regular  North  Viet- 
namese divisions  poured  across  the  OemUl- 
tarlzed  Zone  into  Souto  Vietnam  to  begin 
three  yean  of  relaUve  quiescence  in  the  end- 
less Indochlnese  War.  The  reaction  by  the 
most  prestigious  national  communlcatloM 
media  was  remarkable,  in  keeping  wlto  the 
coverage  of  the  war  that  had  developed  over 
the  years. 

On  AprU  4,  the  banner  headline  of  the 
New  York  Times  declared:  "U.S.  Says  w.nifti 
Open."  The  quotations  around  "Invaded" 
derived  from  the  lead  paragraph  of  a  Wash- 
ington dtopatch:  "The  United  States  accused 
Hanoi  today  of  launching  an  'Invasion'  of 
Souto  Vietnam  and  said  Washington  wss 
leaving  open  aU  retaliatory  options — ^includ- 
ing renewed  American  bombing  ctf  Norto 
Vietnam."  implldUy,  the  "invasion"  wss  a 
flgment  at  the  imaglnstloo  of  the  U.S.  Oov- 
emment,  not  the  natural  description  of  mas- 
sive artillery  bombardment  preceding  col- 
umns of  armor  and  Infantry  pouring  down 
across  the  border. 

That  same  morning,  In  the  Washington 
Post,     a     dtopatch     from     Danang     began: 
"Hanoi's  offensive  In  the  northernmost  sec- 
tion of  Souto  Vietnam  means  that  the  Sai- 
gon   government's    stumbling    padflcation 
program  In  that  bloody  batUeground  has 
taken  a  bad  fall."  Pacification  in  Vietnam 
generally  to  measured  in  terms  of  govern- 
ment control  in  heavily  populated  areas,  and 
the  Norto  Vietnamese  offensive  by  Apxli  3 
had  occupied  mostly  wUdemess  with  a  rela- 
tively  small    outfiow   of   refugees.    On   the 
basto  of  that  small  amount  of  evidence,  toe 
dispatch  Implied  a  major  defeat  In  the  criti- 
cal struggle  for  the  coiutryside.  The  head- 
line: A  Setback  for  the  Pacification  Program. 
That  evening  on  toe  three  national  tele- 
vision   networks,    a    plctvuv    of    Impeiullng 
doom  In  toe  nortoem  provinces  of  South 
Vietnam  was  painted,  the  Souto  Vietnamese 
Army  In  full  retreat  as  it  ran  from  the  enemy 
legions.  Flashed  on  the  screen  were  pictures 
of  hapless  South  Vietnamese  soldiers,  who 
having  lost  or  thrown  away  their  weapons. 
Joined  the  stream  of  refugees  fleeing  from 
the  front  line.  The  televised  reports  gave  the 
unmistakable  impreeslon  toat  the  end  was 
near,  mUltary  cc^^ise  at  hand.  Ftom  watch- 
ing them,  no  televlslaa  viewer  could  have 
guessed  that  in  a  few  more  days  the  north- 
em  front  would  be  sUblllaed  at  a  point  not 
much  further  south  than  the  line  of  April  4. 
Theee  accounts  of  toe  early  days  of  the 
1973  Communist  offensive  reflect  dominant 
themes  in  coverage  of  the  war  by  the  na- 
tional media  that  first  appeared  years  be- 
fore:   A   disinclination    to   put    toe   North 
Vietnamese  In  toe  clear  aggreasra^  role  (as 
in  toe  use  of  quotation  marks  around  "In- 
vaded") ;  a  quick  trigger  in  proclaiming  the 
failure  of  American-managed  programs  In 
Vietnam,  such  as  paclflcatlon;   an  Inclina- 
tion to  assume  toe  worst  in  any  military 
confrontation    between    Norto    Vietnamese 
and  Souto  Vietnamese. 

Tliese  dominant  toemes  are  part  of  a  gen- 
eral pattern  of  reportage  on  Vietnam  by  the 
national  medto,  encapsulating  more  than 
any  single  other  issue  the  trends  discussed 
earlier  In  thto  paper.  The  view  of  toe  Viet- 
nam war  given  the  American  public  by  the 
national  media  to  shaped  by  the  axiom  on 
Vietnam  commonly  held  by  the  vast  major- 
ity of  the  news  correspondents  who  cover  or 
have  covered  the  scene. 

There  are  practical  reasons  for  much  of 
toto.  The  young  Joximaltots  who  won  a  name 
for  themselves  by  critical  reporting  of  the 
Vietnam  war  a  decade  ago — David  Halber- 
stam.  Nell  Sheehan  and  Malcolm  Browne — 
pointed  toe  way  to  the  young  men  subse- 
quently assigned  toere;  surely,  the  Pultlzer 
Prize  does  not  await  he  who  is  positive  in 
reporting  toe  war. 
Beyond  the  practical  lies  the  ideological 
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Boto  the  oorreqxtndents  In  Saigon  and  their 
sditors  back  in  Washington  and  New  York 
■hare,  in  overwhelming  numbera,  axiomatic 
beliefs  about  toe  war.  The  correspondent, 
ooDsclously  or  not,  tends  to  look  at  toe 
irorst  side  of  things.  The  editor,  consdously 
or  not,  tends  to  select  news  that  to  negative. 

An  example  occurred  last  autumn  when  a 
CBS  otxrespondent,  an  excellent  reporter 
with  prevleua  Vietnamese  experience,  visited 
Binh  Dinh  Province,  toe  wont  hotbed  of 
Oommunlst  insurgency  In  Souto  Vietnam. 
In  abeolute  terms,  toe  situation  In  Blnh 
Dlnh  was  dreadful;  in  relative  temu,  how- 
ever. It  was  much  better  than  it  had  been 
only  six  months  past,  toanks  to  an  acceler- 
ated pacification  campaign.  The  treatment 
given  by  toe  CBS  correspondent  was  that, 
despite  the  new  campaign,  pacification  was 
far  off  in  Blnh  Dlnh.  He  deecrlbed  toe  glass 
of  water  as  half  empty  ntoer  toan  half  full. 
Furtoermore,  toe  introduction  to  hto  ac- 
count by  toe  network  anchorman  was  to  the 
effect  that  notolng  ever  changes  for  toe  bet- 
ter In  Vietnam. 

Both  toe  correspondent  and  the  anchor- 
man In  question  are  known  critics  of  toe 
present  war  policy,  a  view  which  may  well 
have  cast  a  long  shadow  on  toelr  treatment 
of  toe  Blnh  Dinh  story.  But  there  Ls  an- 
other dimension  to  the  problem.  Assume  toe 
correspondent,  inhibiting  hto  own  beliefs, 
^>protu:hed  toe  story  from  the  standpoint  of 
limited  progress  being  made  In  Blnh  Dlnh. 
Iliere  to  serious  doubt  that  this  would  have 
made  toe  evening  network  news,  ostensibly 
on  grounds  that  toe  story  lacked  bite  and 
viewer  Interest.  Here  too,  however,  toe  be- 
liefs of  the  editors  oome  into  play,  toough 
perhaps  subconsciously. 

The  problem  can  be  framed  In  this  pat- 
tern, which  fits  toe  experience  of  several 
young  correspondents  assigned  to  Vietnam. 
Arriving  from  toe  United  States,  toe  neo- 
phyte Is  prejudiced  against  the  war  and 
looking  for  the  wont.  But  as  he  digs  Into 
the  problem,  he  dlscovere  new  element^  of 
hope  and  accompltohment  that  surprtoa^lm 
and,  he  believes,  deserve  being  reported.  The 
dispatches  he  writes  on  toese  subjects  are 
than  relegated  to  the  back  pages  of  a  back 
section  of  his  newq>aper.  It  to  toe  stories  of 
despair  and  failure  that  receive  front  page 
treatment.  Thto  to  in  the  ancient  Joxu-naltotlc 
tradition  that  man-bltes-dog  to  news  where- 
as dog-bltes-man  to  not.  But  It  also  con- 
forms to  deeply  felt  beliefs  about  Vtotnam 
within  the  media.  The  fact  that  the  nega- 
tive stories  also  conform  to  the  correspond- 
ent's personal  beliefs  about  the  war  makes  it 
easier  for  him  to  write  toe  negative  stories 
that  please  hto  superlon  and  win  him  ad- 
vancement. 

AU  of  toe  above  concerns,  more  or  less, 
ntbconsctous  tailoring  of  Vietnamese  re- 
portage to  anti-war  bellefa.  There  to,  in  addi- 
tion, conacioua  emphasto  on  toe  negative  by 
correspondents  in  Vietnam  who  believe  in 
advocacy  Jourallsm  and  practice  it,  either 
clandestinely  or  openly.  Most  of  these  are 
free-lancere.  but  some  correspondents  for  na- 
tional media  view  their  mission  as  one  of  un- 
dermining U.S.  policy  in  Indochina. 

To  toem,  toto  to  the  highest  form  of  patri- 
otism. Many  are  not  many  years  away  from 
the  college  campus,  where  U.S.  intervention 
in  the  Vietnam  war  was  tmlversally  perceived 
aa  an  abominable  moral  outrage.  To  be  as- 
signed to  Vietnam  to  for  them  to  be  given 
a  rare  opportunity  at  advocacy.  Thto  to  toe 
highest  form  of  patriotism;  to  retreat  to  ob- 
solete standards  of  objectivity  wotdd  be  un- 
thlnkabto. 

The  most  famous  of  toe  joumaltot-advo- 
cates  in  Vietnam  has  been  Seymour  Hersh, 
winner  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  hto  exposure 
of  toe  My  Lai  massacre.  In  interviews,  Hereh 
has  made  no  secret  of  toe  fact  that  hto 
avowed  purpose  In  Vtotnam  to  to  discredit 
the  VS.  effort  toere.  Obviously,  to  balance 
the  atrocity  at  My  Lai  against  OommuiUst 


atrocities  at  Hue  and  elsewhere  in  toe  1968 
Tet  offensive  would  not  be  to  hto  piupose. 

Just  how  many  correspondents  in  Vtotnam 
share  Hersh's  goeds  but  are  less  candid  about 
it  to  impossible  to  say. 

On  toe  surface,  it  would  seem  that  the  new 
Journalism  has  profoundly  affected  public 
(pinion  on  Vtotnam.  Widespread  support  for 
toe  war  in  1966  has  gradually  changed  to 
widespread  opposition.  Seldom  has  the  pub- 
lic change  in  viewpoint  been  so  complete 
on  a  major  issue  in  so  short  a  period  of  time. 
It  would  seem  toat,  on  toto  Issue  at  least,  toe 
mass  media  and  toe  masses  are  togetoer. 

But  how  much  toe  media  really  converted 
toe  masses  on  Vtotnam  to  debatable.  The  na- 
tional media's  opposition  to  U.S.  policy,  mir- 
roring toe  attitudes  of  toe  peace  movement, 
to  that  it  to  Ineffective,  unwise  and  Inunoral; 
toe  masses  have  accepted  only  that  it  to  in- 
effective. The  national  Joumaltots  have  ar- 
gued It  was  Indecent  of  the  UJ3.  to  have  been 
in  Vietnam;  toe  maswiw  have  oome  to  toe 
conclusion  that  our  one  and  only  sin  was 
not  winning.  The  gap  between  the  masses 
and  toe  media  over  the  underlying  moral 
basto  of  Vietnam  persists. 

It  may  be  said  that  toe  medU  played  a 
nutjor  role  in  pushing  the  masses  to  toe 
conclusion  toat  toe  war  was  unwlnnable. 
That  Judgment  was  surely  formed  by  yean 
of  tetovtoed  news  from  Vtotnam  putting  toe 
military  situation  In  toe  blackest  of  terms. 
Certainly,  toe  great  turning  point  in  Ameri- 
can public  opinion  on  toe  war  was  toe  great 
Communtot  Tet  offensive  of  1968,  where  the 
national  medto  failed  badly  In  reporting  toe 
magnitude  of  toe  Communtot  military 
defeat. 

At  toto  writing,  a  national  Inquest  into 
who  to  to  blame  fcH'  Vtotoam  seems  unlikely. 
But  in  any  such  Inquest,  the  media  would 
be  sharply  attacked  for  its  role  and  a  dema- 
gogic politician,  following  Vice-President  Ag- 
new's success,  might  well  whip  up  a  torrent 
of  public  hysterto.  The  potential  extots  be- 
cause of  toe  gap  between  toe  manses  and  toe 
media  on  Vtotnam  and  the  lack  of  restraint 
by  toe  masses  in  either  consciously  or  sub- 
oonscioiisly  shaping  the  news  of  toe  war  to 
fit  its  own  axioms. 

On  most  controverelal  events  of  toe  last 
decade,  toe  gap  between  mass  medto  and  toe 
masses  has  been  even  more  obvious  than  in 
toe  case  of  Vtotoam.  On  no  point  was  toe  gap 
more  noticeable  toan  in  toe  coverage  of  toe 
disturbances  at  the  1968  Democratic  National 
Convention  in  Chicago  by  the  national  jour- 
naltots,  particularly  toe  televtolon  networks. 

The  televised  accounts  gave  toe  unmistak- 
able picture  of  a  police  riot  against  unrestot- 
ing  young  protesten.  But  polling  data  shows 
a  wholly  different  picture  perceived  by  toe 
masses,  who  felt  toe  networks  were  dtotort- 
ing  an  anti-police  provocation  by  organized 
radicals.  So  intense  was  toe  dtobelief  by  toe 
masses  toat  even  indisputable  excesses  by  toe 
police  visually  portrayed  on  televtolon  were 
doubted  by  vtewen. 

Though  toe  truto  of  toe  situation  rested 
somewhere  between  the  version  of  toe  media 
and  the  perception  of  toe  masses  and  prob- 
ably closer  to  the  media  version,  toe  con- 
sensiis  of  dtobelief  showed  a  rugged  restot- 
ance  by  toe  televtolon  viewer  against  being 
forced  into  new  patterns  of  belief. 

On  a  less  violent  level  to  the  gap  on  toe 
school  busing  question.  Television  coverage 
toat  tends  to  defend  busing  has  had  no  ef- 
fect whatever  in  rtlmlntohing  mass  abhor- 
rence against  toe  practice.  The  public  be- 
lieves toat  busing  to  irrational,  ineffective 
and  against  Its  Interests.  Television  com- 
mentatore  cannot  convince  it  otoerwise. 

But  even  if  toe  Impact  of  toe  national  me- 
dia to  limited  in  transforming  public  opinion, 
toe  effort  to  not  without  significance.  As 
the  gap  widens  between  toe  public  and  toe 
media,  so  does  toe  media's  credibility  decline. 
The  media  must  play  a  role  as  watchdog 
critic  in  a  free  society  but  scarcely  can  do  It 


effectively  if  it  lacks  credlbUlty.  If  separated 
from  toe  masses  and  dtobelleved  by  toem, 
the  media  to  vulnerable  constantly  to  politi- 
cal attack,  which  could  ultimately  result  in 
a  shrinking  of  freedom. 

An  easy  ctxrectlve  to  not  at  hand.  Any 
governmental  or  quasi-governmental  agency 
to  police  toe  press  to  unconstltutlcmal  and 
unthinkable,  toe  corrective  being  worse  than 
toe  malady.  Self  policing  by  press  boards 
probably  would  reflect  extotlng  views  of  the 
medto,  which  constitute  the  heart  of  toe 
problem.  Informal  watchdogs  over  toe  press, 
such  as  the  Joumaltom  reviews  around  toe 
country,  are  so  dominated  by  advocates  of 
advocacy  Joumaltom  toat  they  denlgnte 
examples  of  objectivity  and  balance. 

The  return  of  toe  media  to  a  goal  of  ob- 
jectivity, balance  and  nonadvocacy.  toough 
difficult  to  blueprint,  to  nevertoeless  essen- 
tial. Without  progress  toward  thto  end,  toe 
communications  media  cannot  be  free  from 
growing  fean  and  dangen  in  the  yean  to 
come. 


NORTH  DAKOTA  POLL 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
poll  taken  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Young),  some  interesting  results  have 
appeared  to  wtiich  I  invite  the  attention 
of  all  Senators.  More  than  10.000  North 
Dakotans  responded  to  Senator  Toung's 
request  for  comments  on  some  of  the 
most  important  and  controversial  issues 
facing  us  today. 

As  we  look  toward  acti(ui  on  perma- 
nent transportation  strike  legislation, 
and  toward  a  Jtme  1  deadline  for  two 
more  potentially  devastating  railroad 
shutdowns,  I  wish,  especially,  to  draw 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  question 
No.  14  in  the  poll.  It  reads  as  follows: 

14.  Do  you  think  Congress  should  enact 
permanent  legtototlon  which  would  provide 
compulsory  federal  arbltntlon  to  end  serl- 
oiis  transportation  strikes,  such  as  toe  dock 
strikes,  when  agreement  appeare  impossible 
through  voluntary  arbitration? 

The  answer  to  this  question  was  over- 
whelmingly "Yes."  Nlnety-tliree  percent 
of  all  responses  indicated  that  they  felt 
such  legislation  shoul(^  be  enacted,  with 
only  7  percent  in  disagreement. 

Mr.  President,  this  points  to  a  clear 
message  from  the  public  that  legislation 
is  badly  needed,  and  needed  now. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire poll  and  results  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poll  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

noiC  THE  OmCZ  OP  SKNATOB  Mn.'TOK  R. 
YOtTNO 

Thto  to  toe  tabxilatlon  as  of  March  14  of 
the  returns  from  the  70,000  questionnaires 
I  sent  out  late  In  February.  Returns  received 
after  thto  date  wUl  be  added  to  the  11.000 
already  received.  A  very  high  percentage  of 
tooee  returning  questionnaires  made  helpful 
comments  expressing  additional  views  on  a 
wide  range  of  subjects. 

Previous  «»»«tifci-  polto,  mailed  to  every 
precinct  in  the  state,  have  quite  accurate- 
ly forecast  how  Norto  Dakotans  voted  in  toe 
foUowlng  election. 

People  identifying  toemselves  as  farmen 
were  tabulated  separately,  as  were  nonfarm- 
en  and  students.  There  was  a  somewhat 
higher  percentage  of  returns  from  fazmsn 
than  toey  represent  to  toe  total  population. 
I%rmen  indicated  by  F;  nonfarmen,  NF; 
students.  S. 
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This  questionnaire  was  sent  to  onlyi  3,000 
students,  l.OOO  each  at  tbe  University  of 
North  Dakota  and  North  Dakota  Stoti  Uni- 
versity. Unfortunately,  more  were  not  sent 
to  students  and  other  young  people  b  icause 
I  dldnt  have  adequate  lists.  It  Is  In  erest- 
Ing  to  note  that  the  percentage  return  i  from 
students  was  as  high  as  those  from  tlM  other 
groups.  This  Indicates  they  have  an  active 
Interest  In  Issues  and  politics.  The;  were 
the  only  group  that  showed  a  preferei  ice  for 
any  of  the  Democratic  candidates  frari  Presi- 
dent— favoring  Senator  Edward  K(  nnedy 
over  President  Nixon.  Their  views  or  other 
questions  did  not  vary  greatly  fro  n  the 
other  groups. 

Since  President  Nixon  wlU  undoubt  idly  be 
the  Republican  candidate  and  the  Dei  locrats 
have  many  candidates  at  present.  It  b  pos- 
sible that  when  they  select  their  can  Udate, 
that  candidate's  strength  In  North  Dakota 
could  be  greater  than  this  poll  Indicates. 

In  the  following  summary,  where  I  there 
vras  less  than  a  three  percent  dUferenoe  In 
the  preferences  among  groups,  only  thej  total 
tabulation  Is  shown. 


1.  How  would  you  rate  President  Nixon's 
general  handling  of  the  war  In  Vietnam: 

(Answers  in  percent) 

GOOD 

Total  (4,4«7) 41 

numor  (2,221) 34 

Nonfarmer  (2,168) 65 

Student   (88) so 


Total     (4,262) 40 

Farmer  (2,901) 44 

Nonfarmer  (1,221) si 

Student  (ISO) 44 

TmSATISrACTOBT 

Total    (2,04S) 19 

Parmer  (1,412) . aa 

Nonfarmer   (662) 14 

Student  (79) 26 

2.  Do  you  believe  we  should  retain  a  resi- 
dual military  force  In  Vietnam  until  all  of 
our  prisoners  of  war  are  released? 


Nonfarmer  (a4>69) 77 

Student   (184) 59 

NO 

Total  (2.428) 33 

Farmer  (1,439) 3^ 

Nonstudent  (878) "  33 

Student  (113) '_"  41 

3.  Do  you  favor  the  President's  welfai* 
reform  proposal  with  Its  guaranteed  annual 
Income? 


Total 


Firmer 


Number  Percsnt  Number  Pen  ant  Number  Percent  Number    Percent 


NiMin 5.723 

Mushie 2,335 


67 
33 


2,972 
1,951 


Hwnphrty. 


NisDs. 
Ni»n. 


2,570 

5,643 
5,826 


31      1,874 


69 
72 


2,858 
2,9(7 


Total  (7.978) 77 

Farmer  (4^63) 77 


Total  (2,992) 33 

Fsrmer  (1,709) 33 

Nonfarmer  (1,187) 33 

Student   (98) '_  35 

NO 

Total  (8,835) 70 

Farmer  (4,184) 71 

Nonfarmer  (2.473) 33 

Student   (178) 35 

4.  If  a  Presidential  election  were  held  now 
and  the  choice  were  between  the  following 
persons,  for  which  one  in  each  group  of  tvn 
would  you  vote? 


Nonfarmer 


Student 


,596 
769 

624 

,593 

,6M 


77 
23 

19 

81 
84 


155 

115 

72 

192 
155 


57 
43 


72 
60 


ToUl 


Firmer 


Nondrmer 


Student 


Number  Percent  Number  Percent  Number  Percent  Number    Percent 


•»eGovern 2,230  28  1,625  35 

Jick»n 1,584  21  l.Ul  27 

Nison 5,929  79  3,0SO  73 

NJ»n 5,691  71  2,967  65 

Kennedy 2,289  29  1,573  35 


499 

405 

2,636 
2,595 

584 


16 
13 

87 
82 

18 


106 
48 

203 
129 

U2 


40 
19 

81 
49 


6.  Which  Farm  Price  Support  Progn  jn  do 
you  like  best? 

a.  The  present  program  (which  was   n  ef- 
fect last  year). 

b.  The  program  In  effect  the  prevloi  b  five 
years.  I 

[Answers  In  percent] 

a.  Total  (4,336) 61 

Farmer  (2.961) 62 

Nonfarmer  (1304)   60 

Student  (80)   42 

b.  Total  (4,106) 49 

Farmer  (2.696) _. 48 

Nonfarmer  (1303) 60 

Student  (111)  — - 68 

6.  Do  you  believe  that  price  supports  '  inder 
the   present   program  for   wheat   and   feed 
grains  should  be  Increased? 
TES  Total  (8,606) 

Farmer  (5,844) 

Nonfarmer  (2,681)   

Student  (181)   .— 

NO  Total  (1,589)    

Farmer  (865)   

Nonfarmer  (867) 

Student  (67)    

7.  Do  you  approve  of  the  Nixon  Adi^nis 
tratlon's  farm  policies? 
TES  Total  (2.983) — 

Farmer  (1,672) 

Nonfarmer  (1.262) 

Student  (49) 

NO  Total   (6,369)    

Farmer  (4330) 

Nonfarmer  (1,870)    

Student  (169)   

8.  Do  you  favor  President  Nixon's  proposal 
to  abolish  the  draft  and  replace  It  wlfh  an 
all-volunteer  armed  force? 
TES  Total  (7,437) 

Farmer  (4,598)   

Nonfarmer  (2,644)   

Student  (196) 

NO  Total  (2,844)   

Farmer  (1,660) 

Nonfarmer  (1,143)  

Student  (41)  


84 

90 
76 
76 
16 
10 
25 
24 


..  32 
..  28 
40 
22 
68 
72 
80 
78 


..  72 
..  74 
70 
83 
28 
26 
SO 
18 


9.  How  would  you  rate  President  Nixon's 
foreign  policy  decisions? 

cooo: 

Total  (3,769) 35 

Farmer  (1,813)  28 

Nonfarmer  (1364) 48 

Student  (92) si 

tur: 

Total  (5,432) 61 

Farmer  (3,643)  67 

Nonfarmer  (1,630) 42 

Student  (159) 67 

TTNSATISrACTOST : 

Total  (1,417) ,. IS 

Fanner  (989) .A 16 

Nonfarmer  (394) : . 10 

Student  (84) la 

10.  Do  you  approve  of  Presldant  NUon's 
trip  to: 

(Answers  In  percent] 

a.  Communist  China 

TES 

Total     (9,117) 86 

Farmer  (6,323) 83 

Nonfarmer    (3.625) eo 

Student  (269) 92 

NO 

Total     (1317) 14 

Farmer  (1,102) 17 

Nonfarmer  (393) 10 

Student  (22) 8 

b.  Russia 

TES 

Total  (8,414) 83 

Farmer  (4,888) 80 

Nonfarmer  (3366) 87 

Student  (261) 9a 

NO 

ToUl    (1,716).. 17 

Farmer   (1,223) ao 

Nonfarmer   (469) 13 

Student    (23) .._    8 

11.  Do  you  favor  trade  In  both  agricultural 
and  Industrial  goods  with  Communist 
China? 

TEs:     (8.871)... 85 

No:    (1.540) 16 


12.  Do  you  favor  Increased  trade  In  Indus- 
trial and  farm  goods  with  Russia  and  satel- 
lite nations? 

TEs:     (8.604) 33 

no:      (1,719) 17 

13.  How  do  you  believe  the  President's 
Phase  U  wage  and  price  stabUUsatlon  con- 
trols are  working? 

GOOD 

Total   (841) 3 

Farmer    (376) 6 

Nonfarmer   (442) 11 

Student    (24) 8 

FAJK 

Total  (6307) 60 

Farmer  (3,066) 43 

Nonfarmer    (2.080) 64 

Student  (162) 67 

T7NSATISrACTOST 

Total     (4,373) 42 

Farmer  (2341) 46 

Nonfarmer    (1,333) 36 

Student  (99) 35 

14.  Do  you  think  Congress  should  enact 
permanent  legislation  which  would  provide 
oompulsocy  Federal  arbitration  to  end  seri- 
ous transptMtation  strikes,  such  as  the  dock 
strikes,  when  agreement  appears  Impossible 
through  voluntary  arbitration? 

tm:    (10.013).. 93 

no:  (702) 7 


CX>MMENDATION  OF  CITIZEN 
EXCHANGE  CORPS 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  formally  commend  the  Citizen  Ex- 
change Corps  for  its  sustained  service  In 
bringing  about  greater  understanding  be- 
tween the  U.S.S.R.  and  ourselves.  Theirs 
is  a  cltlzen-to-citizen  counterpart  pro- 
gram involving  visits  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  private  meetings  with  persons  there 
who  have  similiar  interests  to  visiting 
Americans.  Historically,  the  Soviets  have 
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reciprocated  imd  the  Citizen  Exchange 
Corps  has  done  an  extensive  Job  of  host- 
ing visiting  Russians  in  a  nonofflcial  ef- 
fective fashion.  In  short  it  has  great 
credibility  on  both  sides  and  its  con- 
tacts with  Soviet  citizens  are  probably 
wider  than  any  other  groups,  private,  or 
public. 

With  this  record  bdilnd  it  and  the 
likelihood  of  holding  a  "World  Congress" 
in  Moscow  during  1973  on  the  subject  of 
international  education  and  private  citi- 
zen exchanges  the  CEC  has  laimched  yet 
another  effort— a  "China  Corps."  Sim- 
ilarly, the  idea  here  is  to  promote  private 
exchange  visits  between  citizens  of  the 
I  ecple's  Republic  of  China  and  our  own 
citizens  in  the  interest  of  peaceful  coex- 
istence and  increased  understanding.  Ac- 
cordingly. CEC  has  "enrolled"  hundreds 
of  interested  UJB.  citizens  who  would 
travel  to  China  when  that  becomes  pos- 
sible. As  is  the  case  of  CEC  visitors  to  the 
n£.Sil.,  these  persons  will  be  nonpoUt- 
ical  persons  from  aL  walks  of  Uf e  but  will 
include  interpreters  smd  professors  who 
will  work  in  cooperation  with  their  host 
country  counterparts  to  arrange  lectures, 
discussicois  and  coimterpart  visits  to 
homes,  education  institutions,  industries, 
and  the  like. 

The  idea  is  a  good  on&— and,  like  most 
good  ideas,  deceptively  simple.  As  a  long- 
time advocate  of  normalizing  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic,  I  applaud  the  new  CEC 
initiative  and  wish  them  well  in  this 
enterprise. 


CRISIS  IN  NUCLEAR  FISSION:  A 
HARD  WAY  TO  BOIL  WATER 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  accord- 
ing to  the  Atomic  Hidustrial  Forum: 

As  of  the  end  of  March,  It  has  been  one  full 
year  since  a  nuclear  power  plant  In  the  United 
States  has  received  a  full  construction  permit 
or  operating  license  from  the  AEC — There  is 
little  hope  that  the  across-the-boeutl  delsy 
will  soon  end. 

Is  this  delay  the  fault  of  environmoit- 
alists,  hysterics,  or  kooks?  No,  the  fault 
is  with  the  technology  itself.  Even  some 
of  the  AEC  Commissioners  are  beginning 
to  realize  there  is  a  safety  crisis,  accord- 
ing to  the  trade  Journal,  Nucleonics  Week. 

Its  front-page  article  April  20  claims 
that  Chairman  Schlesinger  is — 

Upset  to  find  that  the  sdentlflc  basis  for, 
and  conservatism  of,  the  interim  Emergency 
Core  Cooling  System  criteria  are  now  in 
doubt  after  he  had  been  assured  by  AEC 
staff  of  their  validity. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  consent  that  this 
article,  entitled  "ECCS  Situation  Grow- 
ing Steadily  More  Ominous  for  AEC,  In- 
dustry," be  printed  at  the  end  of  my  re- 
marks. 

PERSONAL    INTEaVENTION    BT    SCHI.ESINCEX 

Shortly  after  James  Schlesinger's  ap- 
pointment as  new  AEC  Chairman  in  July 
1971,  the  well-known  nuclear  critic.  Dr. 
John  Gofman,  predicted  that  the  Chair- 
man would  eventually  wonder  "how 
ostensibly  objective  scientists  of  the  AEC 
staff  perform  the  miracle  of  all  thinking 
alike  on  subjects  of  great  debate  outside 
the  AEC  headquarters." 

One  agent  of  this  miracle  turned  out  to 


be  an  AEC  memo  vraming  AEC-support- 
ed  scientists  that  they  should  "never  dis- 
agree with  o£Bcial  policy"  about  the  ade- 
quacy of  emergency  core  cooling  sys- 
tems. 

After  this  memo  was  discovered  and 
publicized  by  the  national  interveners  in 
early  February,  Schlesinger  personally 
intervened  to  encourage  witnesses  from 
the  AEC's  Oak  Ridge  NaUonal  Lab  to 
presoit  their  views  about  ECCS  "fully 
and  without  reservaticm." 

Subsequoitly,  Oak  Ridge  experts  did 
reveal  severe  doubts  about  ECCS  per- 
formance and  adequacy. 

In  view  of  their  revelations  and 
others,  I  cannot  understand  Chairman 
Schlesinger's  support  for  bills  like  HJl. 
14065  and  HJl.  13752,  which  would  ac- 
celerate the  (^leration  of  new  nuclear 
powerplants. 

CBEorr  WHXHE  csEorr  is  due 

However,  credit  should  be  given  where 
it  is  due.  Apparently  Chairman  Schle- 
singer has  at  least  been  fighting,  per- 
haps alone  inside  the  Commission,  to 
find  out  the  facts  about  ECCS  troubles, 
in  spite  of  probable  obstruction  by  fright- 
ened management  below. 

Is  it  unrealistic  to  hope  that  Chtdrman 
Schlesinger,  in  view  of  present  nuclear 
safety  problems,  will  find  the  courage  to 
advocate  a  temporary  nuclear  power 
moratorium? 

He  would  become  an  American  hero 
overnight.  Even  the  purest  capitalists 
would  soon  realize  that  a  moratorium 
is  necessary  to  protect  the  American 
economy  and  industry  from  uninsurable 
nuclear  power  calamities. 

Because  Chairman  Sclilesinger  is  new- 
ly involved  in  atomic  energy,  he  is  free 
from  the  deep  ego  involvement  which  so 
commonly  perverts  human  perception. 
He  certainly  cannot  be  blamed  for  nu- 
clear follies  of  the  pest. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  will  have  to 
share  the  blame  for  nuclear  accidents  in 
the  future,  if  he  fails  to  take  appropriate 
action  now  to  protect  public  safety. 

A   VIGOROUS   NEW   WARNING 

A  pertinent  editorial  about  nuclear 
technology  appeared  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Public  Health,  February  1972. 
It  states  that  there  needs  to  be  "sui  in- 
creasing awareness  of  the  consequences, 
actual  or  potential,  that  mistakes  may 
entail  for  present  or  future  generations." 

The  Journal  then  discretely  expresses 
an  extremely  strong  warning: 

Indeed.  Cromwell's  appeal  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Scottish  Church,  "I  beseech 
you  in  the  bowels  of  Christ,  think  it  possible 
that  you  may  be  mistaken."  might  well  pro- 
vide the  basic  position  from  which  to  ap- 
proach the  [nuclear]  problems  discussed 
above. 

COtrU)    JAMES    SCHLESINGER    BE   THE    ONE? 

Perhajjs  Chairman  Schlesinger  is  des- 
tined to  be  the  man  who  turns  to  the 
other  Commissioners,  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy,  and  to  the  nu- 
clear industry,  to  say,  "Think  it  possible 
that  you  may  Ise  mistaken." 

Already  he  has  warned  readers  of 
Science  magazine,  in  the  issue  of  Jan- 
uary 14,  1972.  that  "atoms  may  or  may 
not  be  useful." 


If  it  is  a  mistake  to  boil  water  with 
nuclear  fission,  which  is  the  moet  in- 
herently dangerous  process  known  to 
man,  then  let  us  simply  pay  off  our  debt 
to  those  who  explored  nuclear  electricity 
for  us,  as  proposed  in  S.  3223. 

Meanwhile,  let  us  get  on  with  the  Job 
of  gasifying  coal  and  developing  solar 
technologies.  A  sunshine  economy  is  in- 
trinsically more  attractive  than  a  radio- 
active one. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 
as  follows: 

[Ftom  Nucleonics  Week,  April  20,  1872] 
ECCS  Situation  Growing  Stkadilt  More  Om- 
inous rOR  AEC,    INDUETTRT 

"The  Interim  criteria  are  in  tattters  and 
AEC  is  going  to  have  to  make  some  very  ma- 
J<Nr  decisions,"  a  lawyw  who  has  been  f<dlow- 
ing  the  emergency  core  co(Hlng  rulemaking 
said  this  week.  Other  observers  agree.  They 
think  AEC  will  have  to  choose  from  among 
new  and  poaslbly  arbitrary  formulae  to  add 
conservatism  In  ECCS  criteria.  There  Is  specu- 
lation that  these  will  embody  one  or  all  of 
the  ft^owlng:  1.  a  strict  time-temperature 
formula;  2.  tough  power  density  limits  well 
below  manufacturers'  present  usage;  3.  an 
arbitrary  across-the-board  limitation  of  re- 
actor operation,  say,  30%  of  rated  capacity. 
Such  operating  criteria  would  bold  until  there 
has  been  oonflrmatlon  ot  ECCS  design  ade- 
quacy. 

The  ABC  oommlssloners  held  a  special 
meeting  last  week  to  discuss  the  ECCS  sit- 
uation with  top  staff  officials.  Present  were 
reactora  chief  Milton  Shaw,  ECCS  task  force 
director  Stephen  Hanauer,  react<»'  standards 
chief  Edscm  Case.  regulat<M7  director  L.  Man- 
ning Muntzlng  and  general  counsel  Martin 
Hoffman.  An  ABC  spokesman  said  the  meet- 
ing was  oaUed  simply  to  brief  the  ootnmis- 
slonns  on  what  was  happening.  However, 
souroes  dose  to  those  attending  said  It  was 
a  taoffii.  meeting  with  "hard  questions"  on 
how  ABC  had  gotten  into  Its  present  position. 
These  sources  said  AEC  chairman  James 
8<aileslnger  was  upset  to  find  that  the  sden- 
tlflo  basis  for  and  conservatism  at  the  Interim 
■CXS  criteria  are  now  In  doubt  after  he  had 
been  assured  by  AEC  staff  of  their  validity. 

Some  of  those  who  have  followed  the  rule- 
making hearings  In  detail  think  thwe  is  in- 
deed a  crlslB  for  AEC  and  the  nuclear  Indus- 
try. Last  week's  ABC  meeting  suggests  that 
the  commissioners  are  beginning  to  feel  sim- 
ilarly. TtM  commission  Is  expected  officially 
to  maintain  the  position  that  It  cannot  act 
or  ocoiment  until  the  hearings  record  Is  com- 
plete; however,  it  also  is  expected  to  keep  so 
abreast  of  the  situation  that  It  will  be  pre- 
pared to  take  prompt  action  at  conclusion 
of  the  hearings. 

National  Intervenes,  the  coalition  of  en- 
vironmental OTganlzatlons  represented  by  at- 
torney Myron  Cherry,  came  Into  the  rule- 
making hearings  with  little  technical  exper- 
tise. As  one  source  put  it:  "They  came  in 
here  with  little  idea  what  they  were  going 
to  do;  they  were  going  to  wing  tt.  This,  in 
faot,  they  did."  this  source  continued,  "but 
In  the  {xocess  they  have  opened  up  a  Pan- 
dora's Box  of  scientific  doubts  and  bureau- 
cratic heavy-handeneas."  Witnesses  from 
Oak  Ridge  National  1Mb,  Aerojet  Nuclear  and 
ABC's  regulatory  staff  have  expwsgd  varying 
degrees  of  doubts  that  have  effectively  dis- 
credited the  aUeged  oonservatlsm  of  the  cri- 
teria and  the  sdentlflc  assumptions  on  which 
they  were  based.  Weeks  at  bullying  cross-ex- 
amination by  Cherry  have  revealed  gaps  in 
ABC  data,  a  lack  of  tests,  generous  assump- 
tions, and  considerate  numbMs  of  doubting 
Individuals,  especially  at  Oak  Ridge.  AEC 
answers,  In  effect,  that  each  of  these  men  has 
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only  limited  ezpertlM;  that  when  all  of  the 
data  ta  asoembled  tbe  big  picture  Is  differ  mt. 
ABC  may  yet  prove  Ita  case  but,  wltb  its  i  taff 
witnesses  In  such  disarray,  observers  tqlnk 
It  unlikely. 

Tbe  reactor  vendors  had  contended  that 
the  Interim  criteria  are  naedleasly  oonae  na- 
tive and  that  the  vendors  would  be  vl  idl- 
oated  by  their  testimony  on  specific  of  t  lelr 
respective  systems.  But  on  tbe  basis  of  t  lelr 
direct  testimony  so  far.  It  appean  that  fbey 
win  have  faUed.  It  Is  known  that  the 
commissioners  are  considerably 
with  tbe  substance  of  the  formal 
testimony  of  the  Jtndon,  which  they  feel 
falls  to  address  the  critical  Issues  adequi  tely. 
Observers  at  the  hearings  say  the  oomi  uter 
codes  are  the  most  discredited  item;  that 
these  have  been  ahoum  to  be  crude  anq  ar- 
bitrary. 

Said  one  vendor  source:  "The  trout 
that  there  Is  only  so  much  that  we  can  pij 
because  most  of  the  assumptions  and 
relate  to  AEC-sponaored  tests  that  are  outi 
of  our  control."  He  said  top  managemei 
vendor  companies — primarily  the  three  idan- 
ufacturers  of  preasurlmd  water  reactos — 
had  failed  as  y«t  to  grasp  the  full  conse- 
quences of  the  predicament  In  which  t  bey 
may  find  themselves.  He  said  the  sltuai  Ion 
reminds  him  of  the  failure  of  AEC  and  ln£  us- 
try  to  grasp  the  full  Impact  that  the  'Na- 
tional Environmental  P<fllcy  Act  was  to  t  kve 
on  nuclear  plants. 

At  the  ECCS  hearings  last  week,  Roben  J. 
Colmar,  a  senior  nuclear  engineer  In  the  Dlv. 
of  Reactor  Licensing,  stated  flatly  that  Mine 
form  of  power  reduction  was  desirable.  C  >1- 
mar  said  that  at  present  there  Is  no  «  sy 
of  evaluating  the  course  of  a  loas-of-oocdi  nt 
accident.  "In  view  of  the  fact,"  he  said,  "a  id 
In  view  of  tbe  testimony  of  many  knowledi  e- 
able  people  on  the  subject.  It  Is  my  feeli  ig 
that  we  ought  to  stay  at  some  power  le  rti 
where  a  great  many  of  these  uncertaln1| 
are  lessened." 

Colmar  said  the  principal  concern  was  1^ 
flooding  rates  and  that  there  was  a 
explore  this  problem  and  o(xne  up  wltb 
alyses  and  solutions  to  It.  He  said  thai 
the  problem  was  directly  related  to  ano1[~ 
fact<Mr,  such  as  steam  binding,  then 
should  be  dealt  with,  too;  poaslbly  by  a  de- 
sign fix.  Colmar  added:  "But  I  think  ^rhat 
we  are  really  striving  for  Is  to  reach  a  p<  wer 
level  where  the  problems  that  we've  h  lard 
of  during  this  hearing  are  mitigated  i  ub- 
stantlaUy."  But  Colmar  admitted  thai 
didn't  know  how  such  a  reduced  power 
should  be  arrived  at. 
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Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  22,  1972,  In  the  DaUy  Sitka  S  !n- 
tlnel,  at  page  6,  an  article  appeared  wb  Ich 
Is  of  particular  importance.  The  artl  ;le. 
entitled  "SEATA  Responds  to  'Advoca  es' 
Debate,"  contained  a  letter  tc  the  p  ro- 
ducers  of  the  "Advocates"  television  p  ro- 
gram.  It  was  prepared  and  drafted  by  he 
Southeast  Alaska  Trollers  Assoclatioi  in 
response  to  an  issue  described  on  one  <  pi- 
sode  of  the  Advocates.  This  was  iie 
proposition  that  America  should  ext  »nd 
its  territorial  Jurisdiction  for  200  mjles. 

I  reported  in  the  CoNourasioH al  R  bc- 
ORD  the  overwhelmbigly  favorable  re- 
sponse of  the  American  public  to  tiat 
program.  However,  at  that  time  the  re- 
sponse of  the  fishermen  themselves  '  na 
not  available.  This  article  reflects  tlielr 
opinion.  Por  this  reason,  I  ask  unanlm  lus 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed]  In 
the  Rbcoro. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

SEATA  RxaPONDS  TO  "AOVOCATXS"  Dkbats 

Southeast  Alaska  TroUers  Association  at 
an  Executive  Board  meeting  Sunday  night  re- 
leased for  publication  a  letter  to  "The  Ad- 
vocates". 

The  letter  was  written  In  response  to  mem- 
bership request  after  the  NBC-TV  showing 
of  the  debate  on  extending  VB.  coastal  Juris- 
diction. 

Tbe  breadth  of  terrlttnlal  claims  to  tbe 
sea  will  be  one  of  the  principal  subjects  at 
the  1073  International  Law  of  the  Seas  Con- 
ference. 

Following  Is  the  SEATA  letter: 

Gentlemen: 

Our  organization,  exceeding  860  members 
from  Alaska  to  Oregon,  and  by  membership 
request,  wish  to  comment  about  your  pro- 
gram for  UJ3.  Extended  Coastal  Jurisdiction. 

Our  type  of  fishing  Is  prlndpally  "hook. 
and  line"  and  ohlefiy  on  Pacific  salmon.  We 
should  not  be  confused  with  the  trawl  (drag) 
method  as  we  often  are.  Some  of  us  troll  for 
tuna,  and  some  are  diversified  trollers,  engag- 
ing In  the  long-line  bottom  fidiery  for  bJall- 
but  and  sablefish,  or  inshore  In  the  ■^iw^" 
gill  net  and  seine  effort.  And  some,  are  small- 
boat  fishermen  who  supplement  their  Income 
troll  fishing  In  protected  waters  such  as  that 
In  the  Alaska  Alexander  ArchlpeUgo. 

We  realize  we  are  only  a  smaU  segment  of 
tbe  national  fishery,  but  we  find  It  Incom- 
prehensible a  program  such  as  yours  can 
be  presented  without  reference  to  Alaska  as 
"the  nation's  greatest  fishery  today";  quot- 
ing the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service. 

Hie  general  public,  and  far  too  many  con- 
gressmen, visualise  a  fisherman  as  a  squint- 
eyed  individual  clad  In  a  ao'wester;  a  little 
below  the  norm  In  Uteracy,  and  fiercely  In- 
dependent. 

Independent  he  baa  been — ^the  near-last 
of  the  free  enterprise  system  to  be  Involved 
In  International  diplomacy  and  bureaucratic 
dictates.  He  may  be  squint-eyed,  but  he  Is 
not  Illiterate,  and  he  has  become  distrustful 
<a  diplomacy. 

The  fisherman  knows  he  can  no  longer 
"Just  go  fishing  and  forget  the  world",  for 
when  be  sailed  In  the  past  IS  years,  he  was 
face  to  face  with  super  foreign  fieets  on  his 
coastal  breeding  and  rearing  grounds — 
grounds  systematically  drug  tbe  year  round. 
And  off  which  American  fishermen  some- 
times do  not  fish,  partly  as  a  conservation 
measure,  and  sometimes  by  regulation.  The 
excuse  the  foreigner  gives  for  being  there  is 
they  "are  fishing  under-utilized  stocks." 

Concerned  American  flishermen  can't  take 
much  "stock"  In  that  statement  when  they 
read,  by  those  purported  to  know,  "that  the 
world  fisheries  are  70  per  cent  over-fished", 
and,  by  another,  that,  "the  ocean  outside 
tbe  continental  shelves  are  virtual  deserts." 

The  fisherman  Is  distrustful  when  he  hears 
the  term  "limited  entry"  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  it  is  not  the  American  fl^erman 
who  has  built  up,  and  Invaded,  these  grounds 
with  super  fieets — who  have  made  our  experts 
admit  to  decline  of  the  herring  on  the  At- 
lantic, the  menhaden,  and  the  flounder.  It 
is  not  they  who  have  caused  the  decline  of 
ocean  pertii  on  the  Pacific,  the  sable  fish  off 
Alaska.  The  American  fishing  fleet,  as  also 
admitted  by  the  experts,  is  not  oi^Mtble  of 
carrying  out  that  depletion  I 

Information,  such  as  that  declassified  and 
published,  from  the  late  Dr.  Wllbert  Chap- 
man was  that.  In  the  1068  and  '60  Law  of 
the  Sea  negotiations,  "the  laat  ditch  bargain- 
ing material  used  was  FISH"  (his  emphasis) . 
It  was  used  in  an  attempt  to  establish  ex- 
clusive Jurisdiction  of  the  coastal  state  over 
the  resources  of  the  continental  shelf  with- 
out losing  the  navigational  rights  I 


What  our  diplomats  did.  was  trade  "fish- 
ing rights"  for  "navigational  rights",  and  the 
flabennan  is  not  so  naive  he  doeen't  know 
It  I — ^Nor  why  he  now  has  tbe  foreign  fleet 
to  contend  with  on  North  American  stocks. 

Neither  are  the  bulk  of  American  fishermen 
so  naive  as  not  to  know  that  the  U.S.-South 
American  "tuna  war"  is  partly  Involved  m 
the  diplomacy  for  protecting  bUllons  of 
American  Investments  In  South  AmMlcan 
oil,  fish,  fruit,  coffee,  rubber  and  a  host 
of  other  "programs". 

The  tline  has  come  when  the  American 
floberman,  with  a  good  many  more  Ameri- 
can's think  a  portion  of  this  largess  being 
strewn  around  the  world,  might  well  be  used 
at  ho«ne — at  least  in  protecting  our  resources. 
By  every  expert  projection,  our  continental 
ahMves  are  moet  Important;  oil,  minerals, 
and,  a  protein  reeouroe  for  a  burgeoning 
nation. 

Oh  yes  I  the  fishermen  know  that  "certain 
rights"  were  worked  out  for  exploration  on 
"the  shelves" — but  not  tot  fisht  They  also 
know  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  gigantic  oU 
lease  sale  In  Alaska  was  because  many  of 
the  foreign  recU>lenti  of  our  largess,  and  dip- 
lomatic actions,  have  forced  these  companies 
to  ooms  home.  tSott  Americans  realise  that 
one  of  the  richest  oountilas  on  earth  has  de- 
vtfoped  a  "poor  Image"  and  does  not  jus- 
tify Ifts  balance  at  deficits  (including  sea- 
food lnq>orts).  Its  undsreooploysd.  and  Its 
national  debt. 

If  this  sound  far  firom  fishermen.  It  Is  noti 

The  subsidizing  of  the  American  flshlng 
fleet,  tax  wilts-olEi  for  oil,  the  paytaig  of 
American  flshlng  "flnss"  from  everyone's  tax 
doUan  will  In  no  wmy  stop  the  f  assign  Incur- 
sion on  our  continental  shelvsB.  To  Invest 
In  it  we  must  protect  Itl  As  ons  ressarcher 
writes,  "by  the  time  we  get  through  're- 
searching' what  damage  the  Russian  and 
Japaneee  fleets  have  done  to  our  continental 
stocks,  they  will  have  left  for  South  American 
waters,  and  the  flshermen  will  all  be  broke." 

A  statement  often  heard  among  flshermen, 
thinking  In  terms  oS  conservation,  is  "you 
know  wiiat  happened  to  the  whale  I"  We 
DO  know  what  happened  to  the  whale  I  It 
was  put  on  the  endangered  species  list. 
Amerloans  no  longer  take  whale,  but  for- 
eign nations  take  them  Just  the  samet 

We  flshermen,  on  both  coasts  and  the  Na- 
tional Marine  Fisheries  Service,  know  how 
heavy  Is  this  foreign  pressure  on  North  Amer- 
ican stocks.  To  cite  only  one  month  oo 
Alaska's  shelf  (Dec.  '71)  there  were  a04  Soviet 
and  Japanese  vessels.  176  of  those  were  trawl- 
ers taking  ground  fish,  ocean  perch,  flounder, 
herring  and  sable  flsh;  all  species  showing  a 
decline  on  our  coasts,  and  largely  cut  of  U.S. 
control.  The  NMFS  estimates  (probably  con- 
servatively) that  the  Russian  and  Ji^MUiese 
take  3  billion  pounds  of  all  flsh  species  off 
Alaska  each  year. 

The  Japanese  concentration  on  the  last 
great  North  American  salmon  stocks  la  ac- 
complished by  hl^  seas  glU  net — from  which 
some  reports  estimate  a  70  per  cent  loesl  The 
Soviets  say  they  take  salmon  only  "Indden- 
taUy".  but  one  report  statee  they  admit  to 
300.000  salmon  (perhaps  3  million  pounds) 
each  year,  taken  "InddentaUy"  in  their 
trawls  just  In  the  Bering  Sea. 

All  Northwest  flshermen  continually  wit- 
ness Soviet  trawl  fleets  moving  Into  concen- 
trations of  returning  salmon.  When  reporting 
violations,  the  trawlers  movs  outside  the  13 
mile  limit,  and  flahermen  know  their  calls 
are  monitored.  In  Japanese  and  Soviet  flsh 
schools  the  Kngllsh  language  is  a  required 
subject,  at  least  for  flshlng  masters. 

TO  summarize,  we  see  no  effective  control 
for  protecting  bottom  habitat,  and  the  stocks 
who  feed  and  rear  therein,  wlthottt  coastal 
sUts  Jurisdiction  over  Its  conservation. 
Neither  U  there  logic  to  subsidizing  Ameri- 
can fleets,  and  limiting  unit  effort,  so  long 
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ss  foreign  fleets  have  relatively  free  rights 
CD  the  continental  shtif .  The  anadromous 
padflc  salmon,  and  of  course  the  warm-water 
tuns^  must  be  considered.  But,  for  the  great- 
est flshcry  this  natlan  has  today  there  will  be 
no  adequate  oonservatlom  tintU  coastal  states 
have  custody  of  the  continental  feeding  and 
learlng  grounds — for  all  Its  Inhabitants; 
ground  and  shell  flsh,  salmon,  the  pelagles, 
birds,  whales  and  even  sea  otter  and  fur  seal. 
Theee  grounds  are  the  worlds  greatest  oon- 
tributors  to  a  renewable  protein  resource,  and 
they  deserve  attention  of  every  North  Amsrl- 
eanl 

Thank  you  for  your  program;  we  wish  we 
could  have  participated  more  fully.  And.  we 
hope  we've  Justified  our  stand — for  all  Ameri- 
cans!   

U.S.  DEPENDENCE  ON  POREIQN 
PDEL  SUPPLY 

Vr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  some 
projeettons  Indicate  that  the  Utaited 
States  will  be  depending  on  foreign  na- 
tions for  as  much  ••  60  percent  of  Its  oU 
and  be  a  significant  Importer  of  foreign 
natural  gas  by  1985.  The  cost  of  this 
dependence  on  "cheap"  foreign  fuel  Is 
awesome. 

Department  of  Ocnnmerce  estimates  of 
the  cost  of  new  tankers  for  crude  oU 
are  up  to  $49  billion. 

The  Navy  says  an  expansion  of  the  VS. 
fleet  by  almost  60  ships  would  be  neces- 
sary primarily  to  keep  the  ocean  lanes 
open  for  nJS.-bound  tankers. 

Higher  prices  and  taxes  are  the  in- 
evitable consequence  of  our  increasing 
depenAmce  on  foreign  fuel  supply. 

Tbe  current  issue  of  Petroleum  In- 
dependent contains  an  artlde  relating 
to  this  subject  titled  "Navy  Wants  BU- 
lloos  To  Protect  "Cheap'  Foreign  OU."  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be  pzlnted 
in  the  RxcoRO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcokd, 
as  follows: 

Navt  Wains  Bnxaovs  To  Paonor  "Cbsat" 
VouMuux  On, 

Ills  cost  of  "obsap"  forsign  oU  Is  bsglnalng 
to  look  mors  and  more  like  an  soonomlc  bur- 
den that  svan  tbs  big  ttah  UjB.  ean  m  afford. 

with  soma  projsetlons  that  tbs  nation 
could  be  gstttng  as  moeh  ■•  00  perosnt  of  Ha 
oU  from  abroad  and  be  a  slgnWnsnt  Importsr 
of  forsign  natural  gas  by  198S,  tbs  -oosta" 
oc  building  In  this  kind  of  depsodsnos  on 
foreign  fu«ls  are  awssoms. 

8oms  of  these  costs  Include: 

1.  Up  to  9000  new  tankers  for  eruds  oU 
whloh  Andrew  E.  aUMon  of  the  Department 
of  Ooauosros  esMmatss  wonld  cost  up  to  NO 
billion. 

3.  An  expansion  In  ths  UjB.  fleet  by  almost 
60  sh^M  that  would  oost  several  blliums  and 
that  ths  Navy  says  will  be  needed  primarily 
to  keep  the  ocean  lanes  open  for  UJB.-bound 
oU  tankers. 

3.  A  negative  impact  on  the  VS.  balance  of 
payments  which  indicates,  conservatively, 
that  the  1088  dollar  outflow  for  pstroleTun 
fuels  could  be  830  bUUon— 830  bUUon  for  oU. 
810  billion  for  Uquefled  gas. 

None  of  these  "costs"  reflect  fully  the  rap- 
Idly  growing  prices  that  will  confront  con- 
sumers fbr  foreign  oU  and  gas.  Higher  prices 
and  tazea  in^xiaed  on  concession-holding 
companies  In  the  past  year  by  host  govern- 
ments In  the  Organization  of  Petroleum  Ex- 
porting Countries  are  considered  "only  a  be- 
ginning" by  moat  observers  of  tbs  foreign  oU 


Buoyed  by  their  negotiating  success  In  tbs 
past  year,  ths  OFHO  countries  now  are  In 
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Initial  stages  of  dealing  for  direct  "participa- 
tion" In  the  ownership  cf  operating  com- 
panies. Thsir  strategy  is  to  (dalmstaks  ownsr- 
shlp  rights  nominally,  at  30  perosnt  or  so. 
then  Incresss  their  share  by  stsgss  until  oU 
ooooesslons  revert  to  host  oountrlee  late  In 
this  century  or  early  In  the  next. 

Success  of  the  OPEC  partners  In  extracting 
Increased  dollars,  whether  through  "partic- 
ipation," higher  prices,  increased  taxes,  or 
comblnatton  of  all  three — could  substantially 
hike  ths  dollar  outflow  and  the  Intcderable 
In^Mct  on  the  TT.S.  balance  of  payments  po- 
sitlcm. 

The  economic  cost  of  dependency  on  for- 
eign sources  for  fuels  at  levtfs  now  being 
forecast  by  some  government  agencies  would, 
of  Itself,  be  more  than  the  U.S.  could  afford — 
even  If  buying  and  paying  for  the  fuels  were 
aU  the  ooets  mvolved. 

But  It  Is  increasingly  apparent  that  the 
cost  of  the  foreign  fuels— and  they  vrlll  be  tax 
from  "cheap" — wlU  be  only  a  part  of  the  cost 
of  building  In  a  UjB.  dependence  on  foreign 
supply. 

NAVAL  on,  vaoncnoM? 

Nsw  slsmsnts  of  eosts  to  consumsrs  and/ 
or  taxpayers  have  been  ralssd  regularly,  some 
that  mrfiody  had  thought  of  before.  The 
latest  of  these  was  embodied  in  the  N^.vy's 
appeal  for  60  swtft  nsw  Mgates  and  eight 
mlnl-«lroraft  oarrlars  that  would  have  the 
■■slgnmsnt  of  kssping  open  the  ssa  lanes 
"for  transport  of  erltleal  resouross  Into  tbs 
VS." 

Adm.  Elmo  B.  Zumwalt.  Jr.,  oblsf  of  naval 
operations,  laid  heavy  stress  In  expansion  of 
ths  Uil.  flest  to  protset  fature  oil  tanker 
trafllo  In  putting  tbs  Navy^  838  billion 
budgat  request  for  flscal  1978  befare  ths 
Ssnate  Armed  Services  committee. 

"During  the  past  year."  Zumwalt  said.  "It 
has  become  increasingly  eisar  that,  by  1086 
or  so.  we  wlU  have  to  Import  perhaps  half  of 
ths  petroleum  we  need.  The  quantiUea  im- 
ported by  sea  will  be  vast — on  the  order  of 
13  million  barrels  a  day." 

Adm.  Zumwalt  said  this  kind  of  oU  traf- 
flc  would  require  up  to  IJOOQ  tankers  of  70,- 
000-ton  capacity  deUverlng  foreign  oU  to 
tbs  UJ3.,  and  he  warned  the  Senators: 

"Tbs  potential  for  coercion  of  the  VS., 
with  or  without  alllsB,  Inbsrent  In  this  situ- 
ation is  ominous  wben  ons  considerB  the 
measures  the  Soviets  are  taking  to  Improve 
their  navy." 

In  making  the  Navy's  case  on  Its  budget 
requirements.  Zumwalt  Showed  tbe  Armed 
Services  committee  soms  38  sUdes.  Slgnlfl- 
cantly,  "UJB.  Dspsndsncs  on  Oil  Imports 
1086,"  showing  ths  Ixopatt  level  at  60  per- 
cent of  requirements. 

A  key  role  In  protecting  oil  tanker  move- 
ments would  be  assigned  by  ths  Navy  to  a 
new  "Patrol  Frigate"  which  Zumwalt  said  U 
needed  to  augment  and  eventually  replace 
World  War  n  vintage  destroyers.  The  "most 
vital  function"  of  thass  frigatea,  he  said, 
would  bs  "to  bslp  keep  open  tbe  ssalanas  for 
ths  txanqMTt  of  erltloal  resources  Into  tbs 
UJ8. 

Ths  Navy  wanta  60  of  these  ships,  wltb 
contract  for  tbs  "Isad  (first)  ablp"  sxpsctsd 
to  bs  1st  In  1973.  Zumcwalt  rsqusstsd  8191.6 
million  for  design  and  proeuremsnt  of  tbs 
flrst  of  tbess.  and  said  tbs  60  would  be 
spread  among  thres  contractors. 

Should  tbess  trigatss  sost.  ultlmatsly  8160 
million  saob — tbs  60  would  msan  an  outlay 
of  87.6  blUlon  for  tanker  ssoorts,  not  Indud- 
ing  nMuuilng  and  malntenancs.  Bght  aircraft 
oanisrf  (Ssa  Contnl  Ships)  that  would 
carry  17  aircraft,  Inrtiidlng  bAUeopters.  and 
Cost  about  8100  mUUon  saeb.  also  would 
bavs  a  rols  In  maintaining  aoesss  to  ssslsnss 

■Tanksr  nssds  welgbsd.  Lsvsis  of  potsntlal 
VJB.  dspsndsnos  on  fotslgn  oil  by  1086  vary, 
dspsndlng  on  wbo  Is  doing  tbs  estimating. 
Ills  Psntagon  is  planning  on  tbs  *— imptlftn 
that  It  wm  bs  13  mllUon  baiNIs  a  day,  bat 
tbs  Dspartmsnt  of  Oommsics  antlelpataB 


oU  Imports  by  the  mld-1980's  of  14  million 
barrels  dally. 

And  tbe  Assistant  Secretary  ot  Commerce 
for  Marltlms  Affairs.  Andrew  E.  Olbson.  has 
estimated  the  new  tanker  capacity  to  move 
that  much  oil  at  3.600  ships  of  47,000-too 
capacity — or  600  of  850,000-ton  capacity  for 
which  the  U.S.  presently  does  not  have  any 
port  faculties. 

If  deepwater  port  facilities  are  not  pro- 
vided, at  least  one  each  of  the  Bast  and 
West  Coasts,  and  another  in  the  Oulf.  Olb- 
son estimated,  the  oost  for  smaller  tankers 
will  be  840  billion.  The  tankers  of  260,000-tou 
capacity,  be  said,  woiUd  cost  only  about  823 
billion,  but  would  require  construction  of 
deep  water  terminal  faculties  that  would 
cost  several  hundred  mllUons  but  may  be 
opposed  by  environmentalists. 

Whether  the  1086  U.B.  Import  traffic  Is  in 
the  848  blUlon  worth  of  smaU  tankers,  or 
larger  onea.  proCsctod  by  60  new  naval  Mg- 
atea  or  more.  H  Is  increasingly  apparent  that 
the  myth  of  "cheap"  foreign  oU  Is  an  eco- 
nomic  illusion  of  treacherous  proportions. 

As  IPAA's  President,  Tom  B.  Medders,  Jr., 
put  It  recently: 

"There  are  tboee  who  have  asked— and 
WlU  continue  to  ask — bow  we  can  afford  to 
rebuad  an  adequate  (domestic)  energy  re- 
sources base.  My  anawer  to  that  question  Is 
another  question:  How  can  we  afford  to  ne- 
glect this  challenge  which  may  be  the  most 
Important  In  the  history  of  oiir  country? 

"Hie  question  our  government  oug^t  to 
face  up  to  Is  simply  this:  Can  we  afford  the 
economic  cost  of  dspendence  on  foreign  en- 
ergy supines  In  the  tremendous  volumes 
that  will  be  needed.  The  evidence  already 
visible  suggests  thait  prospsetlvs  costs  for 
buUding  in  a  dangerous  dependence  on  for- 
eign oil  and  gas  would  be  far  greater  than 
the  cost  of  assuring  secure  suppUes  from 
our  own  reeources." 


NEIGHBORHOOD  YOUTH  CORPS 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  as  we  look 
forward  to  debates  on  reforming  w^are 
and  reducing  unemployment  rates,  we 
must  not  overlook  the  opportunl^  we 
have  today  to  provide  Jobe  this  summer 
for  the  segment  of  our  population  hard- 
est hit  by  unemployment — our  rural  and 
urban  poor  youths. 

We  can  do  that  by  supporting  the  in- 
creases in  funds  for  the  Neighboiiiood 
Youth  Corps  programs  recommended  by 
the  Senate  Appropriatians  Ccmimlttee. 

Unemidoyment  figures  tell  the  st^  of 
the  need  for  these  funds. 

The  Jobless  rate  for  teenagers  in  pov- 
erty neighborhoods  is  25  percent;  for 
black  teenagers  in  such  areas,  34.7 
percent. 

It  is  estimated  nationally  that  as  many 
as  1.5  million  youths  will  be  eligible  to 
participate  in  the  Neisbborhood  Youth 
Corps  Jobs  program  this  summer. 

Under  the  administration's  budget  re- 
quests, the  same  as  last  year,  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  will  only  be  able 
to  fund  610,000  9-week  Jobs. 

niat  Is  not  enough. 

Por  example,  in  Detroit,  that  could 
mean  lees  than  15,000  Job  slots. 

Detroit  officials  report  that  35,000 
youths  could  qualify  for  the  program  and 
that  public  and  nonprofit  organizations 
are  prepared  to  offer  25.000  Job  op- 
portunities, provided  the  funds  are 
available. 

Detroit  Mayor  Roman  Oribbs,  mem* 
bers  of  the  Detroit  Common  Coun- 
cil. Detroit  Superintendent  of  Schools 
Charles  J.  Wolfe,  and  James  P.  Coui^illn. 
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director  of  the  Catholic  Youth  Organ  iza- 
tion  for  the  Archdiocese  of  Detroit  all 
have  written  to  urge  a  sharp  increat  e  in 
fimds  for  this  program. 

The  National  League  of  Cities— [J.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors  have  made  thli  re- 
quest a  top  priority  Item. 

Let  me  emphasize  this  is  not  a  aig- 
cities  program  only.  Under  the  com  nit- 
tee's  proposed  increase,  the  numbe  r  of 
job  "lots  funded  in  areas  smsdler  thai  the 
Nation's  largest  50  cities  would  be  in- 
creased from  328.000  to  538,000.  So  ;  >oor 
youths  of  towns,  large  and  small,  ac  ross 
the  Nation  have  a  deep  interest  in  v  hat 
we  do  today. 

Certainly  I  would  be  remiss  in  jnot 
thanking  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  in  general,  and  Senator  Wur- 
REN  Magnttson,  Chairman  of  the  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  Appropriations 
Subcommittee,  for  approving  the  la  -ge 
increase. 

A  number  of  Senators  Joined  in  e- 
questing  the  subcommittee  to  provide  an 
extra  $200  million,  which  would  hi  ve 
funded  950,000  10-week  Jobs,  and  n- 
creased  appropriations  for  Neighborh<  od 
Youth  Corps  summer  recreation  and 
transportation  programs. 

The  committee  recommendation  or 
an  increase  of  $152  million  will  ftmd  he 
same  number  of  Jobs,  but  for  9  ratiier 
than  10  weeks,  and  will  provide  the  i.d- 
ditional  funds  for  the  other  programs. 

It  is  my  hope  then  that  not  only  vlll 
the  Senate  give  strong  support  to  <he 
committee's  action,  but  that  our  ctn- 
f  erees  will  be  able  to  convince  their  Hoi  ise 
coimterparts  to  accept  the  higher  Sen  ite 
figure. 

As  I  said  in  my  statement  to  the  S4  n- 
ate  Appropriations  Subcommittee,  to  <  sk 
our  youth  to  work  within  the  systim 
but  to  provide  no  Jobs  is  like  Invitlni  a 
hungry  person  to  dinner  but  neglectl  ng 
to  tell  him  where  the  party  Is  and  fir- 
getting  to  buy  the  food  for  the  meal. 

Also,  I  want  to  thank  Senator  Maob  it- 
son  and  the  Appropriations  Commit  ee 
for  their  responsiveness  to  the  plea  of 
several  Senators  that  $9  million  be  adc  ed 
to  this  bill  so  that  26  follow  through  pi  o- 
grams  scheduled  to  be  terminated  tiis 
year  can  be  funded. 

One  of  those  programs  is  in  lAnsiig. 
and  I  have  been  working  with  offlciala  of 
the  program  to  reverse  the  decision  of 


HEW  to  cut  off  funds.  We  can  best 
sure  such  a  reversal  by  providing 
necessary  funds  today. 


Jie 


NEIGHBORHOOD  CONSUMER 
INFORMATION  CENTER 


re<ent 


Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  in 
months,  the  Neighborhood  Consumer 
formation    Center — ^NCIC — has 
vigorously  with  programs  and  instltu 
tions  in  the  State  of  Illinois  to  enable 
them  to  improve  their  services  to 
low-income  community.  Assistance 
provided  for  institutions  ranging 
Northern  Ullncds  University,  the  Illinois 
State's  Attorney  General's  Office, 
WMAQ  television  station  in  Chlcagc , 
commimity  action  and  model  cities 
grams  throughout  the  State. 

It  is  my  imderstanding  that  this  iro 


In- 
wotlced 


the 
was 

f -om 
lois 
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to 

pro- 


gram was  funded  by  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportimity  on  the  hypothesis 
that,  given  specialized  training  in  con- 
sumer protection  and  education,  inter- 
ested organizations  could  then  efTectlTely 
utilize  existing  structures  of  local  gov- 
ernments to  solve  their  consumer  prob- 
lems. Groups  that  could  avail  themselves 
of  such  programs  included  metropolitan 
consumer  agencies  designed  to  help  the 
low-income  consxuners,  community  ac- 
tion agencies  engaged  in  consiuner  af- 
fairs, and  welfare  groups  concerned  with 
consiuner  problems.  In  order  to  achieve 
its  objective,  NCIC  provided  technical 
assistance  throughout  the  Nation,  mak- 
ing specialists  available  to  analyze  geo- 
graphic consumer  problems  and  compare 
them  with  available  remedies.  They  then 
conducted  training  programs  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  to  appropriately  train  staff 
to  negotiate  stnd  Implement  practical 
solutions. 

It  was  further  anticipated  that  a  na- 
tional program  such  as  this  would  serve 
as  a  focal  point  for  consumer  protection 
agencies  to  continuously  receive  tech- 
nical assistance  regarding  Federal,  State 
or  local  aid  in  solutions  to  the  problems 
of  impoverished  consumers. 

Under  the  outstanding  leadership  of 
Elxecutive  Director  Joseph  F.  Smith. 
NCIC  approaches  these  problems  in  a 
manner  best  designed  to  analyze  low- 
income  consimier  problems.  The  organi- 
zation furnishes  consimiers  with  timely 
solutions,  plans  solutions  in  accordance 
with  expert  analyses,  and  implements 
such  plans  and  analyses  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  determine  their  feasibility 
and  applicability  to  consumer  problems 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Successful  approaches  are  subsequent- 
ly refined  Into  systematical  techniques 
and  procediires  that  are  published  and 
distributed  to  the  community  action 
agencies,  model  cities  programs,  private 
programs,  and  ombudsman  programs  of 
local  government  across  the  country.  Re- 
cently. NCIC  released  a  300-page  "how 
to  do  it  manual"  entitled  "Neighborhood 
Consiuner  Information  Center  and  Low- 
Income  Consumer  Protection."  In  this 
manual  NCIC  has  chronicled  its  history 
and  development,  forthrlghtly  describing 
its  failiuvs  as  well  as  its  successes,  in  an 
conscious  effort  to  help  others  profit  from 
the  knowledge  and  expertise  gained  over 
the  years. 

The  empirical  data  for  NCIC  analysis 
is  acquired  through  a  complaint  division 
that  provides  an  immediate  solution  for 
those  consimiers  who  register  com- 
plaints. Tills  information  is  subsequently 
used  by  the  complaint  division  to  demon- 
strate to  merchants,  through  an  accumu- 
lation of  cases,  the  deficiencies  in  their 
operations  and  to  relate  these  deficien- 
cies to  the  deterioration  of  good  will 
between  the  merchant  and  his  customers. 

This  same  data  is  simultaneously  used 
for  a  remedial  consumer  education  pro- 
gram that  enables  NCIC's  education  divi- 
sion to  provide  practical  solutions  for 
problems  that  consumers  can  identify 
with,  while  at  the  same  time  providing 
them  with  ample  Insight  in  recognizing 
and  avoiding  further  problems. 

Another  special  aspect  of  the  NCIC 
program — which  no  governmental  orga- 


nization could  hope  to  accomplish — is 
its  immediate  access  to  the  iiiner-clty 
community.  This  facet  of  its  operation 
becomes  especially  important  in  the  field 
of  consumer  education  since  inner-city 
residents  often  tend  to  be  suspicious  of 
outsiders  who  attempt  to  teach  "buy- 
manship."  Because  of  this  unique  access 
to  and  trust  by  the  Inner-clty  commu- 
nity, and  NCIC's  detailed  knowledge  of 
low-income  consumer  complaints,  the  or- 
ganization has  been  an  excellent  source 
of  information  about  promising  enforce- 
ment activity. 

Congressman  Robxrt  Eckharot  placed 
a  highly  Informative  report  written  by 
the  Neighborhood  Consumer  Info  muticn 
Center  in  the  Congressional  Recoro  of 
July  10,  1969.  The  report  explains  In  de- 
tail the  structure  I  have  outlined.  It  also 
presents  a  penetrating  analysis  of  exist- 
ing and  proposed  remedies.  Although  it 
has  been  superseded  by  NCIC's  most  re- 
cent pt^llcation,  I  recommend  that  it 
be  carefully  read  by  all  who  are  con- 
cerned with  consumer  protection. 

After  a  consumer  education  gradua- 
tion exercise  held  by  NCIC  on  Septem- 
ber 3,  1969,  Representative  Setmour 
Halpxrn  reviewed  NCIC's  activities  in 
the  Congressional  Record  on  September 
15.  1969.  He  concluded  by  stating: 

In  abort,  then,  the  NCIC  has  covered  the 
field  from  A  to  Z.  recognizing  all  the  facets 
of  the  consumer  problem  and  providing  In- 
novative techniques. 

In  the  case  of  national  organizations,  the 
potential  Involved  In  the  NCIC  program 
seems  so  great,  that  a  failure  to  examine 
carefuUy  what  these  bright  law  atudents 
have  done  In  the  ghetto  community  In  a 
positive  fasiilon  In  a  time  when  American 
society  seems  only  to  conceive  of  these  prob- 
lems negatively  would  be  a  lost  opportunity 
of  tragic  proportions. 

In  a  news  release  of  October  13.  1970. 
Mrs.  Virginia  A.  Knauer,  Special  Assist- 
ant to  the  President  for  Consumer  Af- 
fairs, stated: 

The  Nelghbotiiood  Consumer  Infonnatlon 
Center  has  a  wealth  of  Infonnatlon  which 
can  be  exceedingly  helpful  to  all  consumers. 
They  are  very  knowledgeable  about  the  con- 
ditions affecting  Black  Americans  and  Span- 
lsh-^>eaklng  Americans.  I  think  they  should 
be  congratolated  for  cooperating  with  our 
office  to  distribute  information  to  consumers 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Such  reaction  is  typical  of  the  com- 
ments on  NCIC's  excellent  work  nation- 
wide. I  would  like  to  add  my  own  compli- 
ments and  acknowledge  the  outstanding 
services  that  this  progreim  is  providing 
to  the  citizens  of  the  State  of  Illinois  and 
the  country  at  large.  This  is,  assuredly, 
a  program  deserving  of  continued  Fed- 
eral encouragement  and  support. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


FOREIGN  RELATIONS 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT  OF  1972 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Chair 
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lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
business,  which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  cleric  read  as 
follows: 

A  bill  (S.  3526)  to  provide  authorizations 
for  certain  agencies  conducting  the  foreign 
lelatloDs  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

AMENDMENTS   NO.    1172 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  amendment  No. 
1172,  which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment  as  follows: 

On  page  31,  beginning  with  line  20,  strike 
out  through  line  26  on  page  22  and  insert  in 
Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  201.  There  are  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  United  States  Informa- 
tion Agency  for  fiscal  year  1973,  to  carry 
out  international  Informational  activities  and 
programs  under  the  United  States  Infonna- 
Maa.  and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1048, 
the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Ez- 
ohange  Act  of  1061.  and  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  8  of  1953,  and  other  purposes  au- 
tboilMd  by  law.  the  following  amoimts: 

"(1)  $194,213,000  for  'Salaries  and  expenses' 
and  'Salaries  and  expenses  (special  foreign 
currency  program)',  except  that  so  much  of 
■Qch  amount  as  may  be  appropriated  for 
'Salaries  and  expenses  (special  foreign  cur- 
rency program)'  may  be  appropriated  with- 
out fiscal  year  limitation; 

"(2)  $5,036,000  for  'Special  international 
exhibitions'  and  'Special  international  ex- 
hibitions (special  foreign  currency  program) ', 
which  amount  may  be  appropriated  without 
fiscal  year  limitation;  and 

"(3)  $1,000,000  for  'Acquisition  and  con- 
struction of  radio  facilities',  which  amount 
may  be  ^proprlated  without  fiscal  year  11m- 
lUtlon." 

On  page  29.  line  11,  strike  out  "(a)". 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  at>sence  of  a  quorum, 
with  the  time  equally  charged  against 
both  sides  on  the  amendment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  will  make  this  an- 
nouncement: Under  the  previous  order, 
the  time  is  limited  on  the  McOee 
amendment  to  4  hours.  After  the  vote 
on  the  McGee  amendment,  the  Senate 
will  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
14582. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  what  is  the 
pending  business? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  pending  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  amendment  No.  1172  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  to  S.  3526. 

Who  yields  time? 

paivn.EOE  or  the  flooe 
Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  two  members  of 
my  staff.  Mr.  Bob  BuUock  and  Mr.  Dick 
McCall,  be  permitted  to  be  present  in  the 
Chamber  to  assist  me  through  the  vote 
as  well  as  during  the  debate  on  this 
amendment. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  few  ques- 
tions have  engendered  the  very  wide- 
spread interest  and  concem  that  this 
question  has  with  respect  to  the  role  of 
the  USIA.  I  would  hasten  to  add  that 
there  Is  really  little  disagreement  on  moet 
of  its  ramifications,  even  on  the  commit- 
tee itself.  As  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, Mr.  FuLBRicHT,  has  stressed  in 
the  report,  a  part  of  the  reason  for  the 
action  taken  to  cut  the  USIA  budget  by 
approximately  30  percent  was,  in  effect, 
to  get  their  attention  to  reinforce  the 
committee's  concern  about  executive 
privilege  in  the  relations  between  the 
executive  branch  and  the  legislative 
branch. 

What  this  would  seem  to  be  saying  to 
us  is  that  in  the  much  larger  picture, 
there  is  a  very  broad  consensus  about  the 
high  purpose  and  the  conduct  of  the 
USIA,  but  what  is  being  tested  here  is 
the  implication  of  a  cut  of  the  dimensions 
that  was  carried  In  the  committee's  ac- 
tion, for  the  reasons  given  In  the  com- 
mittee's report.  So  I  have  undertaken  to 
initiate  this  amending  action  for  the 
purpose  of  restoring  the  full  authoriza- 
tion figure  for  the  USIA,  which  would 
restore  approximately  $45  million.  In  a 
moment,  I  will  have  statements  from 
two  or  three  of  my  colleagues  who  have 
asked  in  particular  to  have  their  posi- 
tion reinforced  on  this  question. 

It  is  my  understanding  that,  with  the 
limitations  we  have  agreed  to,  a  rollcall 
vote  on  the  question  will  fall  somewhere 
between  the  minimal  interval  suggested 
by  the  acting  majority  lesuler.  Senator 
Byro,  of  1:30  and  the  other  end  of  the 
line,  roughly  2:30,  and  that  between 
those  two  potential  points  we  will  indeed 
arrive  at  a  rollcall  vote. 

It  was  a  further  part  of  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  of  last  week 
that  set  this  up,  as  a  matter  of  expedit- 
ing things  and  as  a  matter  of  convenience 
to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming — a  gesture 
which  I  appreciate  very  much — that  this 
amendment,  at  this  time,  on  this  issue, 
would  not  be  open  to  further  amendment 
today;  that  the  issue  is  the  full  restora- 
tion. 

My  concem,  Mr.  President,  has  to  do 
with  the  impact  of  this  cut  as  a  recorded 
act  of  the  Senate.  Its  complications  in 
representing  what  the  Senate  would  in- 
tend in  this  case  would  go  far  beyond  the 
halls  of  this  Chamber  and  would,  indeed, 
carry  to  almost  every  comer  of  the  world 
and  be  read  and  misread,  interpreted 
and  misinterpreted,  by  many  other  gov- 
ernments and  peoples. 

Among  other  effects,  a  cut  of  this  mag- 
nitude would  require  that  the  agency 
close  its  ofiOces  completely  in  some  30 
countries,  in  some  35  branch  offices  in 
related  areas.  It  would  force  the  Voice 
of  America  to  terminate  25  of  its  36  lan- 
guage services.  It  would  reduce  the  agen- 
cy's television  and  motion  picture  capa- 
bility by  50  percent  and  stop  many  of  the 
USIA's  most  valuable  publications 
abroad. 

We  may  be  well  advised  to  ranlnd  our- 
selves that  nobody  very  seriously  in- 
tended to  do  all  these  things;  but  some- 
times our  own  tactical  intents  in  this 


body  have  a  way  of  being  misunderstood 
in  many  other  areas,  and  in  the  misun- 
derstanding we  never  quite  succeed  in 
making  back  the  ground  that  is  lost 
throu^  misinterpretation.  It  Is  this  that 
concerns  me,  too. 

I  have  sat  many  times,  informally,  in 
the  Advisory  Council  of  the  USIA.  I  have 
had  occasion  to  visit  many  operations  of 
the  USIA  abroad  and,  innumerable  in- 
stances, to  examine  in  depth  the  dimen- 
sion of  the  operation,  the  scope  and  the 
effectiveness,  or  lack  of  it.  in  which  it 
was  being  conducted.  The  most  recent  of 
those  studies  of  the  USIA  in  the  field  I 
made  just  2  months  ago,  in  February  of 
this  year.  I  came  out  again  convinced 
that  this,  indeed,  was  one  of  the  most 
positive  and  the  most  constructive  and 
the  most  necessary  of  the  many  things 
that  our  country  strives  to  do  in  project- 
ing its  motivations,  its  role,  its  objectives 
to  others  in  the  world;  and  that  appUes 
to  the  countries  that  speak  our  language 
or  understand  our  institutions  fully  as 
much  as  it  applies  to  those  areas  that 
would  seem  to  be  more  remote  culturally, 
linguistically,  or  institutionally  from  us. 

I  think  what  is  fundamental  in  the 
question  is  that  whether  we  have  our  say 
or  not,  others  are  Judging,  and  they  are 
Judging  very  often  from  the  extremes  of 
headlines,  of  very  short  newscasts.  In 
fact,  I  suppose  that  is  one  of  the  blind 
spots  of  which  we  all  have  something — 
that  we  tend  to  Judge  others  by  the  ex- 
tremes of  their  action  because  it  gets  a 
bigger  play  than  the  things  that  might 
be  going  well.  All  the  more  reason  why,  in 
a  role  in  which  we  find  ourselves  in  this 
decade,  it  is  important  that  our  explana- 
tion and  our  exposition  of  what  we  do, 
what  we  say,  and  what  we  are,  not  be 
penalized  or  curbed  by  a  lesser  effort 
when  a  greater  effort  is  called  for. 

The  Information  Agency  enables  us  to 
communicate  directly  to  the  peoples  of 
other  countries.  It  explains  what  we 
think  we  mean,  rather  than  what  others 
may  conclude  from  the  headlines  that 
they  think  we  mean.  Suffice  it  to  note 
that  this  is  important  even  in  our  own 
country  in  that  sense  and  that  there  are 
many  interpretations  of  the  news  of  the 
day.  But  here  at  home  we  take  this  for 
granted,  and  we  even  make  allowances 
for  it,  shall  we  say. 

But  there  is  a  certain  inclination,  which 
most  of  us  have  noted  overseas,  to  re- 
gard anything  that  comes  out  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  as  something 
that  is  far  more  sacrosanct  than  we,  our- 
selves, perhaps  would  expect  It  to  be. 
Among  other  governments  there  is  a 
greater  proclivity  toward  accepting  any 
statement  from  an  elected  official  as 
somehow  a  refiection  of  official  policy  of 
the  Government  position,  and  this,  too, 
contributes  to  the  confusion  of  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  United  States  overseas. 
The  very  freedom  that  we  hold  dear  in 
this  body,  to  be  a  free  man  in  our  own 
right  as  individuals — ^the  freedom  to  dis- 
agree, the  responsibility  to  disagree  when 
we  believe  it  to  be  our  conviction — is  one 
of  the  great  riches  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  But  to  say  that  in  parts  of 
the  world  it  does  tend  to  confuse  would 
put  it  mildly. 

That  is  why  it  is  all  the  more  impor- 
tant that  among  the  input  of  Information 
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going  to  other  portions  of  tbe  globe  t  lere 
be  the  Input  from  an  agency  such  at  the 
U8IA,  which  seeks  to  lay  out.  for  any 
who  will  read  or  who  wiU  listen  or  trho 
will  view,  a  position — or  the  posltlo  is — 
that  reflects  American  opinion  iq  its 
government. 

The  cuts  that  are  now  a  mattct  of 
record  by  recommendation  of  the  c  am- 
mlttee,  at  which  I  am  a  member,  w  >uld 
tend,  in  my  Judgment,  to  give  an  Imi  res- 
slon  abroad  that  we  on  the  commi'  tee, 
whichever  way  we  voted,  never  inter  ded 
that  much  of  what  we  4Ud  was  al  ned 
tactically  at  luxne  consumption,  sucl  i  as 
delivering  a  message  to  the  execu  ive 
branch  of  our  own  Oovemment,  for  ex- 
ample. The  refinements  of  the  sop  ils- 
tication  of  competition  between  the 
Senate— or  Congress— on  the  one  hi  nd. 
and  the  executive  branch,  on  the  otl  ler, 
are  qulekly  lost  upon  most  fonlm 
audiences,  among  those  who  are  not 
close  to  the  mechanisms,  the  charac  er- 
istics, and  the  tradition  of  competlt  ion 
for  ideas  and  policy  that  we  take  for 
granted  on  our  side. 

All  major  nations  and  some  minor  o  aes 
recognize  the  Important  role  of  an  in- 
formation agency  in  its  own  behal'.  I 
think  It  is  Important  to  underscore  ttiat 
many  nations  of  the  world  are  Involved 
consciously  and  deliberately  in  this  k  nd 
of  activity.  I  would  only  say  that  a  :  na- 
tion as  large  as  the  United  States,  <  ast 
in  the  role  into  which  history  has  thi  ust 
us,  has  perhaps  a  greater  concern  o  ^er 
this  kind  of  Involvement  than  any  ot  ler 
nation  In  the  world. 

We  are  not  a  nation  of  soldiers.  '  ^e 
have  a  proud  tradition  In  this  coimTy 
of  being  a  nation  of  civilians.  We  dec  -ee 
in  the  Constitution  that  only  a  civill  in, 
in  his  role  as  a  civilian,  shall  be  Pn  si- 
dent  of  the  United  States,  and  that  Aie 
Commander  in  Chief  in  time  of  ci  sis 
shall  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  Sti  tes 
rather  than  a  general  of  the  Army. 

But  in  one  field  we  have  taken  gi  eat 
pride — our  history  bears  it  out — and  t  tiat 
is  in  the  field  of  ideas,  the  fidd  of  en  m- 
munlcatlon,  the  field  of  Image  project  on. 
We  believe  that  if  all  the  relevant  ;lr- 
cumstances  are  surfaced,  If  all  of  tl  «m 
are  circulated,  if  all  are  dlaloged,  we 
can  only  gain. 

There  are  areas  of  the  world,  of  cou  rse, 
where  that  is  not  the  case.  There  are 
areas  where  communication  is  caref  illy 
selected,  where  the  news  or  the  inf on  aa- 
tlon  is  severely  curtailed.  Thus,  as  we 
look  upon  our  problems  around  the  w<  rid 
in  projecting  our  image,  we  recogiilae 
that  the  ccosclous  effort  to  distort  wl  at- 
ever  the  American  image  may  be,  to  ex- 
ploit it  In  Its  extremes  in  a  momen ;  of 
crisis,  or  to  blur  it  or  to  blot  it  out,  re- 
mains the  option  of  a  great  many  o|her 
governments. 

That  being  the  case,  it  should  unjler- 
score  that  if  we  are  caught  doing  i  ny- 
thlng.  we  should  be  caught  woiUn  (  at 
projecting  the  full  story  of  our  coun  ry's 
activities  in  its  dedsionmaldng.  li  its 
policy  projection,  in  its  goals,  and  <  ven 
in  the  more  ambiguous  proAle  olj  its 
fondest  dreams. 

Our  record  also  stands  well  the  teit  of 
criticism,  the*  test  of  ideas,  and  the  test 
of  skepticism.  It  is  tbe  attempt  to  o  take 


sure  that  these  are  all  surfaced — not  Just 
some  of  them — ^that  deeply  Involves  the 
energies  and  the  efforts  of  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Service. 

When  I  was  in  Eastern  Europe  last 
February — In  effect,  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain,  I  guess  we  would  say — ^I  had  oc- 
casion to  visit  again  another  of  the  cul- 
tural centers  that  the  USIA  operates, 
this  one  in  Bucharest.  Rumania.  I  must 
say  it  was,  once  more,  impressive,  for 
here,  in  low  key,  with  an  austere  budget, 
in  the  simplest  of  settings,  an  amat- 
tunlty  had  been  opened  up,  for  thoee 
who  were  Interested,  to  expose  them- 
selves to  American  culture,  to  American 
literature,  and  to  American  imagery  in 
many  forms. 

Mr.  FUUBRIOHT.  BCr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  frcan  Wyoming  yield  for  a 
Questian? 

ICr.  licQEE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Just  to  keep  the 
record  strai^t,  the  proposed  cut  does 
not  affect  information  centers  or  librar- 
ies. The  Implication  in  the  Senator's  re- 
marks might  seem  to  indicate  that  we  are 
cutting  those,  too.  But  the  Senator  rec- 
ognizes that  this  cut  does  not  affect  in- 
f  ormatUm  centers  or  libraries,  does  he 
not? 

Mr.  McOEE.  The  Senator  from  Wyom- 
ing readily  recognizes  that,  and  he  ap- 
preciates the  correction  from  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

The  point  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
is  making  is  that  the  overall  Imagery 
problem  we  seek  to  address  ourselves  to 
in  the  use  of  the  USIA  is  hardly  sepa- 
rable into  too  many  categories,  for  the 
reason  that  they  are  weighed  in  balance 
as  they  seek  to  project  the  American 
st<n7.  Thus,  it  could  not  be  done  with  the 
Voioe  of  America  alone,  for  example,  and 
it  could  not  be  done  with  libraries  alone, 
or  with  cultural  centers  alone.  It  is  the 
c(Hnpo8ito  that  makes  up  the  total  meas- 
ure that  needs  to  be  applied  to  this 
operaUoQ  that  we  are  discussing  as  the 
essence  of  this  amendment. 

The  point  is  then,  that  whatever  else  we 
may  do  in  these  rather  uncertain  dajrs 
for  some  and  dark  days  for  others,  in 
our  nde  of  leadership  around  the  world, 
this  effort  is  one  of  the  more  sensitive 
and  the  one.  If  we  have  any  doubts  at 
all.  that  should  be  tolerated,  even  in  the 
sense  of  doubt,  as  the  projector  of  in- 
formation and  ideas  that  can  only  en- 
rich the  pool  of  ideas  and  the  forces 
influencing  cvlnion  elsewhere  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  my  informal 
statement.  In  more  formal  phrasing,  let 
me  say  that  today,  this  body  will  vote  on 
my  amendment  to  restore  the  USIA  au- 
thorization for  fiscal  year  1973 — an  au- 
thorlsatlcn  which  was  slashed  by  $45 
million  in  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

At  this  time,  I  would  summarize  the 
reasons  I  feel  this  cut  to  be  unwise  now. 
The  cutback  of  almost  30  percent  of  the 
operating  budget  of  the  USIA  would,  in 
effect,  cripple  a  small  agency  wiUi  a  big 
and  Important  Job. 

As  I  emphasized  last  we^  there  can 
be  no  serious  question  about  the  need  for 
a  Oovemment  Informatloa  parogram  o< 


the  imi>ortance  of  the  USIA's  f  u2iction  in 
the  conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs.  Its  ef- 
forts are  closely  integrated  with  the  ac- 
tivities of  other  UjS.  agencies  engaged  in 
foreign  relations,  and  its  role  is  a  per- 
manent one. 

Hie  need  for  an  oCBcial  information 
program  to  support  our  foreign  policy 
and  advance  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  has  been  repeatedly  recognized  by 
successive  Presidents  over  the  past  20 
years. 

The  charge  has  been  made  that  the 
USIA  is  nothing  more  than  a  holdover 
from  the  cold  war.  This  view  is  surpris- 
ing, since  certainly  none  of  the  other 
major  powers  regards  official  Informa- 
tion programs  as  anachronisms.  The  So- 
viet Union  leads  the  world  in  interna- 
tional broadcasting,  both  in  the  number 
of  hours  broadcast  weekly  and  in  the 
nundtter  of  foreign  languages  used.  Tlie 
People's  Repidillc  of  China  is  second.  Tlie 
Soviet  Union  distributes  some  67  maga- 
zines  in  over  15  million  copies  each  year, 
and  eight  newspapers  in  38  milllan  copies 
in  20  languages.  The  UJBJSJt.  also  sends 
idMut  50  million  books  abroad  each  year 
in  over  30  languages,  and  through  for- 
eign publishers  produces  some  8.000  titles 
in  around  100  million  copies. 

China  has  an  extensive  program  for 
the  distribution  abroad  of  iwg)*«inft 
and  books  In  msmy  languages,  and  Cuba 
is  extremely  active  in  international 
broadcasting,  as  well  as  in  the  distribu- 
tion abroad  of  magazines,  films,  and  its 
own  version  of  the  news. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  that  the  cut  of 
over  $45  million  proposed  in  this  bill 
would  cripple  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency.  By  medfying  the  eute  for  each 
media  and  activity  while  denying  the 
Agency  the  flexibility  to  transfer  funds 
between  programs,  the  dunage  is  com- 
pounded. 

As  I  pointed  out  last  week,  under  S. 
SS26  the  Agency's  salariea  and  expenses 
«;>pr(Hnlatlon  has  been  subdivided  into 
five  eategottes — radio;  press  and  publica- 
tions; motion  pictures  and  tdevislon; 
eenten  and  related  activitlee;  and  direc- 
tion and  general  support.  Funds  for  four 
of  these  five  have  been  cut  by  30  pertsent. 
and  the  Olreetor  of  the  Agency  is  denied 
the  light  to  change  the  "mix"  of  the 
media  used  in  responding  to  events  and 
opportunities.  It  Is  obviously  not  possible 
to  plan  in  advance  precisely  what  media 
tools  will  be  needed  to  use  total  reaouices 
moet  effectively.  A  missile  crisis  may  re- 
quire more  radio  broadcasting.  A  dra- 
matic space  achievement  can  be  ex- 
ploited by  more  films  and  television.  An 
opportunity  in  Eastern  Europe  can  be 
seized  by  the  establishment  oi  a  new  cul- 
tural center.  These  actions  cannot  be  an- 
ticipated. Tet  this  needed  flexibility 
would  be  precluded  under  this  biU. 

Some  of  the  results  In  this  $45  million 
cut  would  Include  the  closure  of  approxi- 
mately 85  USIA  Installations  abroad,  in- 
cluding the  total  abolition  of  its  posts  In 
some  30  countries.  Tlie  Voice  of  America 
would  stop  broadcasting  in  about  25  lan- 
guages, including  some  or  all  of  those  to 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  Baltic  States.  It 
would  also  have  to  close  down  perhaps 
seven  of  ito  15  rday  stetions  and  three  at 
Ite  r^onal  program  centers. 
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The  cutback  would  eliminate  the  re- 
gional magarinps  distributed  throughout 
Africa,  the  Arab  countries,  and  the  Far 
East,  as  well  as  the  highly  regarded  mag- 
azine in  Polish,  Amerika  Illustrated.  Be- 
tween 80  and  90  percoit  ot  the  magwzinre 
the  Agency  tailors  for  single  country  dis- 
tribution would  also  have  to  be  dropped. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  travded  widely 
as  a  Senator  of  the  lAiited  States,  and  I 
have  made  it  a  particular  point  to  look 
into  the  effectiveness  of  the  Voice  ot 
America  wherever  I  have  gone.  Without 
exception,  I  have  found  tt  to  be  highly 
respected,  responsible,  and  listened  to.  AU 
over  the  world,  VOA's  name  newscasters 
are  recognized. 

I  would  like  to  briefly  comment  on  the 
impact  of  this  cutback  on  the  UtUB.  UBIS 
woidd  be  aboUshed  in  Guyana  where  tbe 
battle  for  power  between  Mbseow-ln- 
spired  Cheddi  Jagan  and  the  more  mod- 
erate Forbee  Bunihan  has  kept  a  tragic 
country  divided  between  blacks  and  Asi- 
atics; Trinidad,  a  vital  Caribbean  port 
with  more  than  cme-half  bUllon  dollars 
in  UjB.  Inveetmento  and  one  of  the  plllare 
of  oonstruetive  Carribean  eff (nrts  toward 
regional  government  and  closer  relations 
with  the  United  States;  Bulgaria,  one  at 
the  most  hermetically-sealed  countries  in 
the  worid;  the  Dominican  R^nriMe, 
which  (mly  a  few  years  ago  was  tbe  scene 
of  one  of  our  great  foreign  poUcy  crises; 
most  of  the  countries  of  Central  America, 
important  to  the  United  States  poUtlcal- 
ly.  economically,  and  historically;  Libya 
and  Kuwait,  two  of  the  great  reeervolrs 
of  petroleum  of  the  Western  World,  upon 
whicfa  the  entire  Western  economy  has 
oome  to  dqiend;  and  17  countries  In 
Africa. 

In  sub-Sabaran  Africa,  the  cutitwck 
would  require  tbe  eUmlnatlcm  of  all  n.S. 
Informational  andcifltural  activities  nor- 
mally bandied  by  USIS  in  more  than  half 
of  the  countries  comprising  50  minion 
Mack  Africans.  Out  of  28  countries  where 
USIS  poete  now  operate,  as  many  as  15 
could  lose  the  entire  program.  In  five 
more  countries,  a  total  of  1 1  branch  posts 
and  reading  rooms  outside  tbe  capital 
cities  are  tentatively  slated  for  closing. 

These  developments,  taken  together 
with  the  elimination  ot  most  of  the 
African  division  of  the  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica— except  for  French  broadaurtlng — 
and  the  dmiise  of  the  single  i>rinted 
medium  tor  reaching  people  throughout 
the  continent— means  in  effect  that  an 
efforto  to  communicate  with  50  minion 
Africans  wlU  have  been  largely  curtaUed 
by  tbe  UB.  Oovemment. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  tbe  committee  proposed  such 
a  drastic  cut  in  tbe  Agen<^s  authoriza- 
tion request.  The  committee  report  states 
the  decision  was  based  "in  large  part  on 
the  Agency's  refusal  to  make  its  country 
program  memoranda  and  other  planning 
Information  available  to  tbe  committee 
as  requested."  Yet  the  Agency  was  only 
acting  under  written  Instmetions  from 
the  President.  WhUe  I  deplore  tbe  exces- 
sive use  of  executive  privilege  to  deny  to 
the  Congress  tbe  informatian  we  need  to 
carry  out  our  legislative  responsibUlties, 
I  do  not  tUnk  we  should  make  the  USIA 
the  victim  of  an  executive-legislative  dis- 


agreement of  principle  which  Is  vastly 
beyond  tiie  Agency's  authori^. 

Tberefore.  I  urge  Senatms  to  iota  with 
me  in  supporting  a  restoration  of  the  cut 
in  the  USIA'e  budget  authorization. 

Mr.  STMINOTON.  Mr.  Piesident.  wiU 
the  at^  Senator  from  Wyoming  yield? 

Hie  PRESmiNO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chxlbs).  Does  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming yield  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri? 

Mr.  McOEE.  I  am  hsvpy  to  accept  a 
question  from  tbe  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  STMINOTON.  Tbe  question  I 
would  ask.  being  a  member  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  with  my  able 
colleague  from  Wyoming,  does  he  beUeve. 
with  respect  to  the  country  program 
memorandums  requested  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  and  refused  in 
accordance  with  the  memorandum  re- 
ceived from  the  President,  that  the  re- 
quest was  in  order;  and  if  so.  does  be  be- 
Ueve this  information  should  be  furnished 
to  the  committee,  or  that  we  should 
simply  appropriate  this  money,  without 
getting  information  necessary  to  imder- 
stand  how  it  wlU  be  expended? 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
say  to  tbe  distinguished  senior  Senates 
from  Missouri  that  I  think  we  have  to  be 
veiy  careful  about  separating  a  few  ques- 
tions here.  I  have  f  otmd  that  at  any  time 
access  to  the  background  materials  in 
countries  in  the  USIA  program  has  al- 
ways been  avadlable  upon  occasion.  I 
found  no  reluctance  to  withhold  it.  And 
I  found  even  a  disposition  to  discuss  than 
very  frankly,  even  now.  However,  I  think 
the  difference  here  is  that,  for  whatever 
reason,  tbe  decision  by  tbe  President, 
zl^tly  or  wrongly,  was  to  override  the 
department's  disposition  in  ite  candor  to 
treat  this  as  a  test  of  Executive  privilege. 
And  I  think  that  is  straining  it  a  Uttle 
bit  in  this  respect,  if  I  may  be  candid  and 
say  so. 

The  point  is  that  we  are  talking  about 
authorization  here.  We  are  not  taiMng 
about  ai^nvriations.  That  comes  further 
down  the  line.  I  would  hesitate  for  us  to 
risk  the  consequences  of  this  severe  a  na- 
ture in  its  implication  and  the  way  it 
would  be  interpreted  abroad. 

Mr.  STMINOTON.  Mr.  President,  sep- 
arating tbe  question,  may  I  ask  whether 
the  able  Senator  from  Wyondng  believes 
tbe  Foreign  Relations  Committee  Is  Jus- 
tified in  receiving  said  information? 

Mr.  McOEE.  I  think  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  Is  Justified  in  receiving 
a  great  deal  more  Information  than  it 
has.  As  the  Senator  knows.  I  have  some 
differences  with  some  members  of  the 
committee  on  bow  far  that  goes.  How- 
ever. I  think  that  there  has  been  an  over- 
lap the  other  way,  against  making  some 
information  available  to  the  committee, 
both  in  the  Pentagon  and  In  this  case  In 
the  USIA. 

Mr.  STMINOTON.  The  Senator  agrees 
that  in  this  particular  case  tbe  executive 
should  furnish  tbe  Information  requested. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  McOEE.  The  USIA  was  willing  to 
furnish  it.  That  is  the  agency  we  are  test- 
ing. And  we  sat  down  and  went  over  aome 
of  it.  I  think  it  Is  not  a  related  tssue  here 
in  the  cut.  to  get  into  tbe  debate  between 
the  executive  and  the  legislative  branch 
on  the  executive  privilege  issue.  Tbat  is 


wliat  I  am  trying  to  separate  out  at  this 
point. 

Mr.  STMINOTON.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  think  the  information 
should  be  glvra  to  the  committee? 

Mr.  McOEE.  I  think  the  committee 
has  had  the  information  on  these  back- 
ground phases.  The  question  now  con- 
cerns the  pubUc.  and  that  is  the  old  fight 
we  have  been  in  for  a  long  time  with  tbe 
Executive. 

Mr.  STMINOTON.  As  I  understand  it. 
the  Senator  feds  the  committee  already 
has  the  information  the  committee 
requested. 

Mr.  McOEE.  I  feel  that  aU  the  infor- 
mation on  the  background  for  these 
countries  has  been  available  to  any 
mnnber  of  the  oonunlttee  who  wanted 
to  take  the  time  to  look  at  it.  The  issue 
is  the  fomial  receipt  of  tbe  Infomiation 
for  public  purposes,  and  that  I  would 
have  reservations  about. 

Mr.  STMINOTON.  I  want  to  be  sure 
I  understand  tbe  Senator.  Tbe  Senator 
would  be  willing  for  the  committee  to 
have  tbe  infcmnatltm  on  a  classified 
basis;  but  he  thinks  it  in  order  not  to 
give  tbe  information  to  the  ccmimittee 
<m  an  unclassifled  basis? 

Mr.  McOEE.  I  think  that  on  a  clas- 
sified basis  this  issue  is  readily  more 
understandable  than  on  an  unclassified 
basis  for  the  very  reason  that  country 
planning,  even  In  this  field,  enters  some 
sensitive  areas  with  regard  to  otiier  gov- 
emmente.  I  would  like  to  draw  that  line 
very  caref  uUy.  I  think  it  is  a  much  larger 
question  than  Just  making  tbis  informa- 
tion available.  It  is  under  what  circum- 
stances it  should  be  done. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  Senator  be- 
Ueves  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
should  have  this  informaticm  on  a  classi- 
fied basis? 

Mr.  McOEE.  There  has  been  an  execu- 
tive directive,  I  am  told,  to  most  agencies 
that  on  tbe  major  questions  the  Presi- 
dent would  make  tbe  decision  about  exe- 
cutive privUege.  not  the  agency. 

Mr.  STMINOTON.  In  this  particular 
case  does  the  Senator  know  of  any  other 
way  the  infoimatlfm  can  be  obtained  by 
tbe  committee  so  as  to  have  knowledge 
to  exercise  ite  responsibility  in  authoriz- 
ing the  taxpajrers'  money  than  refusing 
to  authorize  and  appropriate  said  money 
unless  information  is  obtained  that  nor- 
mally would  be  considered  necessary 
prior  to  making  a  decision? 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
there  is  occasion  for  tbe  committee  to 
take  it  as  classified  information  and  look 
at  it  and  make  a  Judgment  as  to  whether 
to  authorize  the  money.  The  issue  is 
whether  we  wiU  treat  it  as  classified  or 
pubUc  Information.  I  think  it  makes  a 
difference. 

Mr.  STMINOTON.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  tbe  Rbcokd  a  statement  by 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) .  who 
is  representing  this  country  at  this  mo- 
ment in  an  an-imp<nrtant  conference  in 
London. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ^thout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Tm  Nno  To  Rbstoxk  Pdu.  USIA  FDMmro 
(Statement  by  Senator  Mosa) 

Mr.  Prealdent,  I  support  Senator  Mcitae's 
amendmeDt  to  restore  the  full  1973  aultior- 
IzaUon  requested  by  the  United  States  In- 
fonnatlon  Agency. 

Wblle  I  appreciate  tbe  sentiments  ol  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  the  Ad  nln- 
Istratlon's  all-too-casual  use  of  "exec  itlve 
privilege"  In  withholding  Information  n<  eded 
for  Congreealonal  decision-making,  I  b4  lleTe 
a  move  by  tbe  entire  Senate  to  cut  the 
VAJJi.  funds  would  be  an  extremely  ripre- 
henslble  means  of  retaliation.  It  wouU  b« 
analogous  to  cutting  off  funds  to  wc  Ifare 
children  In  order  to  punish  the  condu  :t  of 
their  parents. 

International  communication,  throu|  b  all 
tbe  media:  radio,  television,  films,  book  i  and 
magazines  could.  In  many  parts  of  tbe  rorld 
spell  the  difference  between  peace  and  war. 
Par  from  being  cut  back,  the  U.S.IA.'s  work 
In  this  area  should  be  broadened.  Educa- 
tional broadcasting  should  more  and  more 
supplement  Voice  of  America  prof  ram- 
ming which  has  traditionally  tended  t<  em- 
phsstze  all  too  much  news  and  propag  mda. 

Mr.  President,  short  of  outright  ' 
Ism,  the  United  States  cannot  turn 
on  tbe  Immense  potential  of  communic 
technology  as  a  means  of  Improving  l~ 
tlonal  understanding  and  economic  _ 
Cutting  the  U.S.I.A.  program  would  sev  trely 
reduce  our  foreign  policy  flexibility  leevlng 
us  with  one  lees  tool  In  assisting  the  wc  rld's 
peaceful  development. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  likewise  I 
call  attention  to  a  phme  call  Just  re- 
ceived from  the  Senator  from  Minne  ota 
(Mr.  HuMPHRKY),  who  is  out  tilling  the 
soil,  as  it  were,  today.  However,  he  did 
not  want  the  need  for  that  activity  at 
this  moment  to  cast  any  kind  of  im  :er- 
|ainty  over  where  he  stands  on  this  h  sue. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  made 
the  very  strong  and  very  clear  statement 
that  he  wants  to  be  recorded  in  favfcr  of 
the  full  restoration  on  this  issue^/That 
is  an  unequivocal  endorsement  at  his  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  SYMTNOTON.  Mr.  Preslden  .  will 
the  able  Senator  say  whether  or  r  at  he 
would  am>rove  holding  up  this  moi  ley  if 
the  information  were  refused  on  a  c  assl- 
fled  basis?  If  the  Executive  refusfd  to 
give  us  said  information  on  eitl  er  a 
classified  or  declassified  basis,  woul  1  the 
Senator  still  feel  it  advisable  to  a  )pro- 
priate  this  money? 

Mr.  McOEE.  Does  the  Senator's  iues- 
tion  concern  an  authorization  proa  ss  or 
an  appropriations  process. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  think  authoriza- 
tion is  becoming  more  of  an  issue,  ^long 
with  appropriation. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  want  to  find  out  whdther 
the  issue  involves  my  membership  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee  or  on  \the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Mr.  STMINOTON.  My  question  isb  If 
the  administration  refused  to  give  nhe 
information  to  the  Foreign  Relatlpns 
Committee  even  on  a  classified  b 
would  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  ^tlll 
feel  it  was  wise  and  in  the  interest  of  :he 
country  to  appropriate  the  money? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  would  think  it  would  be 
wise  in  this  case.  I  would  think  thii  is 
the  wrong  agency  for  the  test  stand  to 
be  taken.  I  think  it  is  a  wrong  one.  f  nd 
I  would  have  opposed  it  had  I  been  a  ble 
to  be  there  when  the  vote  was  takeq  in 
committee. 


Mr.  President,  I  have  here  likewise  a 
statement  from  the  distinguished  Junior 
Senator  from  Washington  (Bifr.  Jack- 
son) ,  who  issued  a  statement  this  morn- 
ing in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  which  he  gives 
unequivocal  support  for  the  full  restora- 
tion, singling  out  for  emphasis  the  S3rm- 
bollsm  of  this  SMition  as  it  will  be  inter- 
preted by  other  peoples  and  other  gov- 
ernments around  the  world,  and  carry- 
ing with  it  a  followiip  pledge. 

I  ask  unanimous  c<Hisent  that  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton be  printed  in  the  Rscoro.  Later  today 
he  will  demonstrate  how  strongly  he  feels 
by  flying  to  Washington  to  cast  his  vote 
today  for  full  restoration.  And  that  is  a 
request  from  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Jackson)  who  also  is  out  tilling 
the  aoU. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Statxmxnt  bt  Sxmatok  Hxnkt  M.  Jackson 

In  a  short  while  I  shall  fly  to  Washington 
to  cast  my  vote  today  on  a  measure  that 
deeply  affects  the  future  of  Individual  liberty. 
I  will  be  on  the  Senate  Floor  this  afternoon 
to  help  save  the  people  of  Hungary,  Yugo- 
slavia, Poland,  Czechoslovakia  and  a  doaen 
other  cotintrles  from  being  shut  behind  a 
curtain  of  silence  that  would  leave  them  Iso- 
lated from  the  voice  of  America  and  cut 
off  from  the  spirit  of  tbe  free  world. 

Later  today  the  Senate  will  decide  whether 
to  continue  the  activities  of  the  United 
States  Information  Agency  in  bringing  to  the 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe,  principally 
through  the  VOA,  the  uncensored  truth 
about  world  affairs.  Unless  the  Senate  votes 
the  funds,  the  Voice  of  America  will  have  to 
eliminate  broadcasts  in  Polish,  Lithuanian. 
Bulgarian,  Albanian,  Czech,  Slovak,  Esto- 
nian, Latvian,  Hungarian,  Greek,  Serbo-Cro- 
atian, Slovene,  Turkish  and  Rumanian, 
among  others. 

Tbe  vote  today  goes  beyond  tbe  Immediate 
question  of  whether  the  United  States  will 
slash  Its  overseas  broadcasting  programs  to 
fewer  hours  than  are  transmitted  by  Albania. 
I  believe  that  America  has  promises  to  keep. 
And  one  of  these  Is  to  the  free  flow  of  the 
truth  wherever  our  voice  can  be  heard. 

I  am  concerned  at  tbe  isolationist  Impulse 
that  lies  behind  the  outrageous  effort  to  deny 
millions  of  people  living  In  oppression  In 
East  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  access  to 
news  from  the  free  world.  What  are  we  to  say 
to  the  student  In  Budapest  or  the  teacher  In 
Warsaw  or  the  worker  in  Prague — that  Amer- 
ica Is  being  misled  into  a  moment  of  isola- 
tionism and  that  they  must  therefore  get 
along  on  Radio  Moscow? 

Those  of  us  who  are  proud  of  America's 
tradition  of  free  speech  have  a  special  ob- 
ItgaXlon  to  speak  for  those  who  have  none. 
All  over  the  world  there  are  brave  men  and 
women  who  risk  their  liberty  every  time  they 
tune  in  forbidden  broadcasts  from  tbe  West. 
Their  governments  fear  the  truth  because 
they  know  that  the  spirit  of  freedom  will 
survive  so  long  as  there  Is  access  to  it. 

To  cease  our  efforts  to  make  that  truth 
available — to  abandon  tbe  people  of  Eastern 
Europe — Is  to  abandon  ourEelves.  For  much 
that  is  great  in  America  has  been  built  by 
men  and  women  who  once  lived,  or  whose 
parenu.  once  lived.  In  those  countries  now 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  I  am  confident  that 
the  Senate  In  Its  vote  today  will  restore  full 
funding  to  the  United  states  Information 
Agency. 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President.  I  will  rest 
my  ccMnments  at  this  time. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McOEE.  I  yield. 


Mr.  CHURCH.  I  merely  want  to  ob- 
serve that  both  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
are  Indeed  tilling  the  soil,  the  presidm- 
tial  soil,  and  it  Is  not  surprising,  in  view 
of  their  presidential  ambitions,  that 
they  would  support  the  Senator  in 
'this  endeavor  because  the  issue  here 
does  represent  a  tug-of-war  between  the 
legislative  branch  and  the  executive 
branch.  Therefore,  it  comes  as  no  sur- 
prise to  me  that  both  of  those  distin- 
guished Smators  who  aspire  to  be  Presi- 
dent would  hold  to  the  executive  view. 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  the  floor.  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry_; 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  WUl  the  time  c(Mne 
out  of  the  Senator's  time? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
will  come  out  of  the  Senator's  time. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Not  to  be  equally 
divided? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  No. 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  proceedings  under 
the  pn^xtsed  quonun  call  not  be  imder- 
taken.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  re- 
quest is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  McOEE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  the 
floor.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  I  Join 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  in  pointing  out 
that  these  very  ambitious  Senators,  who 
no  longer  think  it  la  very  slgnlflcant  to  be 
Members  of  this  body  and  who  would  like 
to  move  downtown,  are  supporting  the 
Senator  from  Wytuning.  lliey  see  them- 
selves in  the  White  House,  also  denying 
Congress  information  necessary  to  exer- 
cise the  legislative  fimction. 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  10  seconds  to 
clear  the  record? 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  yield  10  seconds 
to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  MCOEE.  I  note  that  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  are  in  that  elite  few  ^i^io  are 
not  aspiring  to  any  position  downtown. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  That  is  correct.  We 
are  both  Senators.  I  am  Interested  in  re- 
establishing the  function  of  the  Senate 
in  our  govenunental  structure,  so  I  do  not 
think  that  citing  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
as  authorities,  I  assume,  for  the  purpose 
of  persuading  other  Members  that  this  is 
a  good  move,  is  a  very  appropriate  one. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  has  made  various  statements 
about  the  USIA.  I  personally  think  there 
is  very  great  question  about  the  merits  of 
some  of  the  Agency's  activities  but  that 
is  not  the  main  issue.  I  am  not  sure  that 
the  record  shows  nhat  the  action  of  tbe 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  was. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  interested 
Senators  to  page  51  of  the  committee 
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Tvpart.  The  radio  activities,  assuming  the 
action  of  the  committee  stands,  will  be 
funded  at  $36,485,000;  motim  picture 
and  TV  activities.  $11,150,000;  press  and 
publleaticD  activities.  $17,914,000:  pro- 
gram dliectlcu,  general  support  and  re- 
lated activities,  $40,914,000.  m  other 
words,  this  is  not  the  death  knell  of  these 
activities;  the  committee  recommenda- 
tion is  only  for  a  reduction  in  them. 

lliere  is  no  cut  whatever,  as  I  pointed 
out,  in  the  international  fairs  and  ex- 
hibits, none  in  acquisition  and  construc- 
tion of  radio  facilities,  and  none  in  in- 
formation centers,  libraries,  and  related 
activities.  The  committee  vras  very  dis- 
criminating. This  is  not  an  across-the- 
board  cut  on  all  USIA  activities;  It  is  on 
those  activities  which  are  deoned  by  the 
committee  after  long  study  to  be  justi- 
fiable. 

Bir.  President,  while  the  ostensible  pur- 
pose of  the  pending  amendment  is  to  re- 
store funds  to  the  USIA  budget.  Senators 
should  be  aware  that  passage  of  the 
amendment  will  be  viewed  as  a  "green 
light"  by  the  executive  branch  in  its  de- 
termination to  withhold  Information 
from  the  Senate  and  the  Congress  as  a 
whole. 

I  say  this,  Mr.  President,  because  the 
origin  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wyoming 
stems  from  the  committee's  9-to-4  deci- 
sion to  reduce  the  USIA  authorization  re- 
quest by  $45  million,  because  of  the 
Agency's  refusal  to  make  its  country  pro- 
gram memoranda  documents  airadlable  to 
the  committee.  The  refusal — based  on  a 
claim  of  executive  privilege — was  deliv- 
ered to  the  committee  on  BSarch  16.  Just 
a  few  days  before  the  committee  began 
its  hearings  on  the  USIA  authorization 
legislatlfln.  The  lack  of  this  information 
makes  the  hearing  record  and  commit- 
tee's investigation  of  USIA  activities  in- 
complete and  disjointed,  but.  Just  as  Im- 
portant, the  decision  to  withhold  the  in- 
formation requested  lays  the  groundwork 
for  a  dangerous  precedent,  which  if  left 
unchallenged  could  result  in  the  further 
erosion  of  the  committee's  efforts  to 
carry  out  its  legislative  overright  respon- 
sibilitleB.  Ihe  President's  memorandum 
on  executive  privilege  to  the  Director  of 
the  UJB.  Ihformation  Agency  states: 

I,  therefore,  direct  you  not  to  make  avail- 
able to  the  Congress  any  Internal  working 
documents  concerning  .  .  .  international  m- 
formatlon  activities,  which  would  disclose 
tentative  planning  data,  such  as  Is  found  in 
the  Country  Program  Memoranda  .  .  .  and 
which  an  not  approved  positions. 

This  is  Just  this  one  instance.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Etvix )  In 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has  been 
struggling  with  similar  questions  in  other 
areas.  The  Senator  from  Missouri,  who 
was  here  a  moment  ago,  in  his  Subcom- 
mittee on  Commitments  Abroad  time 
after  time  ran  into  the  same  question  of 
the  refusal  of  the  executive  branch  to 
furnish  to  the  legislative  branch,  medf- 
ically  the  Senate,  relevant  information 
whidi  is  necessary  to  make  a  well-rea- 
soned Judgment  upon  the  various  issues. 

Many  of  those  other  cases  involve  some 
aspect  our  miUtary  activiUes  or  intelli- 
gence acUvities,  especially  In  the  case  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Security  Agree- 
ments and  Commitments  Abroad  so  that 


one  could  make  some  case  about  it  being 
especially  sensitive  while  a  war  \s  going 
on  in  Asia  and  that  security  was  Involved 
in  a  rather  specialized  way. 

But  of  all  the  agencies  in  Government, 
the  one  which  professes  to  be  telling  the 
truth  and  informing  the  world  about 
America  is  USIA,  and  to  have  them  re- 
fuse to  give  Congress  information  seems 
to  me  to  be  almost  ludicrous. 

This  extreme  ai^Ucatian  of  the  doc- 
trine of  executive  privilege,  is  not  a 
constitutional  doctrine.  Nowhere  is  it 
mentioned  in  the  Constitution — ^it  is  a 
concept  that  is  to  be  applied  to  oiUy  the 
very  personal  communications  of  the 
President.  It  used  to  be  confined  to  the 
very  personal  matters  of  the  President. 
The  issue  before  us  does  not  involve  such 
matters.  If  we  accept  the  executive  priv- 
ilege claim  in  this  case.  Congress  might  as 
well  forget  about  trying  to  exercise  any 
serious  oversight  or  even  to  be  Informed 
about  its  legislative  function.  This  is  the 
most  sweeping  claim  of  executive  priv- 
ilege ever  asserted  and  it  raises  a  number 
of  considerations : 

This  decision  is  broad  enough  to  pre- 
clude from  presidential  review  future  re- 
quests for  Information  on  all  USIA  ac- 
tivities. The  effect  of  the  decision  is  to 
permit  working  levd  officials  to  deter- 
mine what  will  and  what  will  not  be 
made  available  to  the  committee  by  la- 
beling the  material  requested  an  "inter- 
nal woridng  document."  They  could  label 
anything  in  that  way.  Nearly  anything 
any  committee  does  could  be  so  consid- 
ered. The  decisicm  serves  to  foreclose  the 
possibility  of  the  committee  and  Its  staff 
having  access  to  information  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  that  runs  counter  to  an 
official  policy  position.  Again,  I  empha- 
size that  we  are  dealing  here  with  an 
information  agency,  presumably  devoted 
to  Informing  the  world.  Certainly,  it 
should  Inform  Congress,  which  author- 
izes its  activities. 

Mr.  President,  faced  with  this  unac- 
ceptable situation,  the  committee  voted 
to  reduce  the  agency's  authorization  re- 
quest, because  in  the  absence  of  the  in- 
formation sought  by  the  committee,  the 
Members  could  neither  Justify  Xht  full 
amount  requested  nor  could  they  ignore 
the  questionatde  claim  of  executive  privi- 
lege. In  explaining  their  decision  on  the 
Issue,  the  report  points  out: 

The  Committee  finds  this  refusal  to  pro- 
vide Information  pursuant  to  the  legislative 
duty  of  overatgbt  aa  set  forth  in  tbe  Legis- 
lative Bscttganl— tton  Act  partleulaily  dis- 
maying bsoatias  first  oT  all  it  oomes  from  the 
Information  Agaoey  Itsatf— an  Agency  wbl^ 
should  (uUy  appnoiats  tbe  value  of  infor- 
mation In  tbe  decisionmaking  prooeas.  Tbe 
Agency's  reftiaal  raises  serious  doubts  as  to 
whether  it  has  such  an  ap|»eciatlon  and 
leavss  the  impression  that  USIA  is  willing  to 
supply  the  Oommlttss  and  the  Oongress  with 
only  that  Information  which  supports  one 
point  of  view.  Such  a  piactlos  Is  hardly  oon- 
duolTs  to  buOdlng  a  reputation  for  a  "bal- 
anced and  objective  information  program" 
and  Is  more  akin  to  a  stralgbtforward  propa- 
ganda sffott. 

As  to  the  Qteciflc  documents  In  ques- 
tion, the  rqDort  states: 
Tte  infanaatton  oontalnsd  !a  ths  Agsney's 

planning  doeuaaants  Biay  provlds  a  fnU  and 
adequate  Justlflcatlon  for  tha  $M0  mnuon 


authorization  request.  Hie  CommlttM  sim- 
ply has  no  way  of  knowing.  It  was  In  ef- 
fect asked  to  approve  this  request  "in  the 
blind."  It  could  not  do  so.  And  in  Vbt  ab- 
ssnce  of  such  infoRnatlon  and  justtfloatlon. 
the  Committee  believes  the  taxpaysrs  of  tbe 
country  ought  to  be  given  tbe  benefit  of 
tbe  doubt.  Aooordingly.  It  recommends  a  sub- 
stantial reduction — a  reduction  of  S4S  mU- 
Ilon  in  the  USIA  autborlxatlcai  request. 

If  the  Agency  deddas  at  a  later  date 
to  furnish  the  infonnation  requested,  the 
Ooaunlttae  of  course  would  consider  a  sup- 
plemental authorlcaUon  request. 

Mr.  President,  the  claim  of  executive 
privilege  for  the  purpose  of  withhold- 
ing the  USIA's  country  program  mem- 
oranda is.  I  think,  particularly  ques- 
tionable i^ven  the  nature  of  the  docu- 
ments as  described  In  "The  Agency  in 
Brief  1972"  an  annual  USIA  publication. 
This  publicati(m  states  that  the  Coun- 
try Program  Memoranda: 

Ar*  dsslgTwd  to  Integrate  U8IS  planning 
and  resouroe  allocation  with  orsraU  U.S. 
objectives  in  tbs  country.  Tbe  CFM's  encom- 
pass total  Agency  rssourcss  derotad  to  tha 
country,  Indudlng  media  products  and  ma- 
terials supplied  from  Washington. 

After  the  CPU'S  are  submitted  to  Wash- 
ington, tbe  four  madia  servloes.  and  other 
beadq\iart«n  elemante  ptepare  Program 
MemcnuMla  dstalUng  program  plans  and  re- 
souroe usage  in  sv^xct  of  woldwlds  ae- 
tlTlties.  Area  oflloes  prspars  Program  BfCm- 
oranda  highlighting  and  sununailsing  the 
CFM%  and  trsatlng  program  and  raaaures  is- 
sues of  gensial  area  ooDesm. 

Tbe  country  and  Wadilngton  element 
Program  Memoranda  beeome  the  principal 
doeumente  for  proposing  and  planning  pro- 
gram changes.  When  proposing  dianges.  tbe 
Memoranda  must  detail  e^Uoitly  tbe  what, 
how  much,  and  tbe  why  of  the  proposals,  in- 
cluding discussion  of  possible  sltomatlves. 


Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  for  a  questian. 

ISi.  CHURCH.  I  agree  fuUy  with  what 
the  distinguished  chairman  Is  sajing. 
This  is  a  test  case. 

Can  he  think  of  any  other  way  to 
obtain  a  remedy  than  that  of  pulling  up 
on  the  purse  strings. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  There  is  no  other. 
We  have  exhausted  all  other  remedies 
that  I  can  think  of. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Yes.  Through  the  years 
it  has  become  apparmt  that,  as  Con- 
gress has  delegated  authority  to  the 
Executive,  it  has  lost  the  means  of  re- 
trieving that  authority,  unless  it  is  will- 
ing to  use  the  power  of  the  purse.  The 
proposition  also  an>lies  to  classtfled  in- 
formation, where  Congress  has  given 
authority  to  the  executive  to  classify 
information,  and  has  watched  the  exec- 
utive branch  throw  up  a  cloak  of  secrecy 
on  the  (werattons  of  Government  on  a 
scale  never  contemplated  at  the  time  the 
enabling  legislation  was  macted.  Tet  we 
have  given  ourselves  no  way  to  deal  with 
the  problem. 

Tomorrow,  we  are  going  to  have  a 
secret  session,  if  I  am  correctly  informed, 
the  purpose  of  which  is  to  determine 
whether  a  memorandum  which  has  been 
prominently  published  in  the  major 
new^WPers  should  be  inserted  into  the 
CoH CKKssioNAL  Rscoso.  slmply  because  it 
bears  a  classified  stamp  that  the  execu- 
tive has  placed  upon  it. 
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We  have  no  procediire  for  determlnlni 
that  question.  We  have  furnished  our4 
aelves  no  congressional  method  for  de- 
classlfytDg  information,  with  the  result 
that  one  Senator  must  take  It  upon  him- 
self to  do  so,  relying  upon  his  ccmstitu 
tlonal  immunity  from  prosecution  as  t 
Member  of  the  Senate,  and  then  we  must 
hold    a    secret    session    to    determine 
whether  or  not  that  Senator  has  acted 
properly  or  whether  the  majority  in  thli 
body  is  willing  to  have  Inserted  into  thi 
COlfOKXSSIOHAL  RscoM)  What  is 
c<»nmon   knowledge   to   the    Amerli 
people,  for  they  have  read  it  in  newS' 
papers  from  coast  to  coast.  What 
absurdity.  If  the  President  Is  contemptu 
ous  of  the  Congress,  it  Is  because — 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Congress  has 
vited  it; 

Mr.  CHURCH.  We  Invite  It  on 
selves.  We  make  ourselves  contemptlbli 
I  am  sorry  the  Senate  has  fallen  to  ; 
a  low  estate.  I  remember  the  great 
played  by  this  body  in  the  last  cen 
and  the  prominent  Senators  of 
period  who  are  still  remembered  to 
day. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  If  I  may  say 
that  Is  why  so  many  Members  of 
Senate  are  running  for  President.  T 
do  not  regard  this  forum  as  signlfli 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  must  say.  in  all  h 
esty,  I  doubt  if  there  is  a  Senator  am< 
us  today  who  will  be  remembered 
years  after  his  demise,  with  the  possil 
ezceptioa  of  the  Senator  from  Arl 
(Mr.  Fulbkioht).  That  is  the  11' 
truth.  We  have  invited  this  low  es 
upon  ourselves. 

Now.  how  do  we  deal  with  this  sl< 
tion?  Obviously,  we  can  deal  with  it  o) 
if  we  are  willing  to  assert  the  last  powei 
left  to  us — the  power  of  the  purse  bui 
as  soon  as  we  begin  to  do  so.  we  are 
mediately  told  that  we  must  not  tarn; 
with  executive  privilege,  we  must  n 
tamper  with  any  other  authority  no{ 
firmly  entrenched  in  the  executi' 
branch  of  the  Oovemment,  for  to  do 
would  be  to  bring  down  the  pillars  of 
Republic. 

Mr.  FUIiBRIOHT.  If  the  Senator 
allow  me  to  read  a  provision  in  t^e  P|>r- 
eign  Assistance  Act  of  1971  signed  ifcto 
law  in  February  1972.  Public  Law  9 
I  think  he  will  see  that  we  have  soifcht 
alternatives;  we  provided,  in  subBe<£on 
(b)  of  sectlOQ  11  as  follows: 

(b)  Ttis  Department  of  SUte  ahaU  ke#>  the 
Committee  on  Fnvtgn  Belatlons  of  tta Jsen- 
»te  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Afffra  of 
the  House  of  R^^reeentatlvee  fully  anJour- 
rently  informed  with  req>ect  to  all  acwltles 
and  reqimnslbOltles  within  the  Jurtaqctlon 
of  those  committees.  Any  Federal  deparlnent, 
agency,  or  Independent  establlshmennahall 
furnish  any  Information  requested  by  ilther 
such  committee  relating  to  its  actlvltl^  and 
responsibll  Itles. 

One  cannot  be  more  positive  as  to  tehat 
the  law  says. 

What  has  happened  Is  that  by  th^  use 
of  this  very  dubious,  and  what  I  beUeve 
to  be  unconstitutional  procedure,  t  leee 
agencies  simidy  deny  information  t<  us. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  May  I  ask  the  Sen  tor 
a  question?  llie  power  to  define  execi  Ive 
privilege  rests  with  the  executive  bnu  ch. 
do«s  it  not? 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  It  assumes  it. ;  do 


not  assume  they  have  it.  That  is  their 
theory. 

Mr.  CHURCH,  llie  executive  branch 
defines  executive  privilege  and.  having 
assumed  that  power,  it  has  extended  the 
scope  of  executive  privilege  beyond  any- 
thing it  was  originally  conceived  to  be.  so 
that  now  even  committees  of  Congress 
cannot  get  information  on  legislation  be- 
fore them,  because  of  the  mlsaj^dlcation 
of  executive  privilege. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Tet  the  authority  to 
define  executive  privilege  lies  exclusively 
in  the  hands  of  the  Executive. 

Mr.  FULBRIOBTT.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Once  again  we  come 
back  to,  What  does  the  Congress  do?  It 
has  Just  one  recourse — the  power  of  the 
purse — and  that  is  what  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  do  here. 

Mr.  FUIARIOKT.  That  is  correct.  It 
is  Just  that  simple.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
in  the  discussion  preliminary  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  committee,  I  had  thought 
that  even  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
was  sympathetic  to  the  Idea  that  Con- 
gress and  the  committee  soiuJit  to  have 
access  to  relevant  information.  It  Is  the 
only  action  anybody  can  think  of  that 
has  the  slightest  chance  of  bringing 
about  a  change  of  attitude  on  the  part 
of  the  Executive.  This  case  only  illus- 
trates once  again  how  very  powerful  the 
Executive  Is  in  the  Government,  when 
Members  of  this  body,  whenever  the 
question  arises  involving  the  Executive, 
feel  the  pressure  so  great  that  they 
always  cave  in.  As  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  has  said,  that  is  what  has  made 
us  a  contemptible  body,  and  It  Is  being 
recognized  as  such  by  more  and  more 
people — that  we  have  no  authority  here, 
that  we  have  not  the  will  and  determina- 
tion to  assert  our  constitutional  preroga- 
tives. 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  McOEE.  For  an  observaticm,  due  to 
the  fact  that  my  position  in  this  matter 
has  been  referred  to. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  yield  on  the  Sena- 
tor's time  if  it  Is  to  be  an  observation.  I 
do  not  know  how  long  his  observation  is 
going  to  be. 

Mr.  McOEE.  I  do  not  mean  to  fili- 
buster. If  I  were  to  do  that.  I  would  do 
it  on  my  own  time. 

I  merely  want  to  raise  a  point  in  re- 
gard to  the  question  of  executive  privi- 
lege. The  attitude  Is  that  we  are  caving 
in  to  the  Executive;  that  either  we  do 
not  respect  what  this  body  is  doing  or 
we  do. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  reaUy  the  issue. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  think  It  is  the 
main  issue. 

Mr.  McOEE.  We  all  have  deep  feelings 
on  that.  We  want  this  body  to  have  a 
more  responsible  role,  and  we  have  deep 
feelings  about  it 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  The  Soiator  is  not 
helping  us  get  that.  I  call  to  the  Senator's 
attention  that  the  report  states  that  if 
they  will  give  us  the  information  which 
I  thought  at  one  time  he  thdught  we 
ought  to  have — I  am  not  sure  since  his 
exchange  with  the  Senator  from  Missouri 


whether  he  thinks  we  ought  to  have  it  or 
not — we  said  we  would  give  consideration 
to  a  supplemental  authorization  if  they 
made  the  relevant  inf  ormatian  available. 
That  Is  in  the  report  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  McOEE.  I  understand  that.  But 
my  point  to  my  chairman  is  that  there 
are  very  honest  genuine  and  positive 
differences  of  degree  on  this  question  on 
the  committee  and  in  this  body  as  a 
whole,  and  it  is  not  simply  one  of  caving 
In  to  the  Executive  and  forfeiting  the 
responsibilities  of  the  Senate. 

For  example,  we  want  to  act  wisely  on 
this  matter,  let  us  say.  Anything  we  want 
to  know  about  those  background  papers 
we  know  we  have  access  to  now.  Tlie  dif- 
ference is  whether  we  have  them 
publicly. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  No,  the  Senator  is 
Incorrect.  I  cannot  yield  further  to  him 
on  my  time.  We  did  not  aak  for  the 
papers  on  a  classified  or  unclassified 
basis.  They  simply  refused  to  give  them 
on  any  basis. 

Mr.  MoOEK.  The  Senator  can  have  a 
look  at  the  papers  any  time  he  wants  to. 
Name  your  country  and  your  paper,  and 
you  may  have  a  look  at  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  yield  further  on  my  time.  The  Sena- 
tor is  restating  his  own  speech. 

Mr.  McOEE.  Tlie  Senator  made  allega- 
tions about  what  I  said  in  my  speech.  I 
thought  the  record  ought  to  be  clear. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  decline  to  yield 
further? 

Mr.  FULBRIGUaT.  I  decline  to  yield 
further  on  my  time.  I  am  glad  to  debate 
with  the  Senator,  but  he  is  Inslstiug  on 
using  my  time  for  his  comments.  He  can 
use  his  own  time  for  his  comments  if  he 
wishes  to  do  so. 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask. 
on  no  one's  time,  a  parliamentary  Inquiry 
about  the  time  that  has  been  used?  Is 
that  permissible,  or  does  it  come  out  of 
someone's  time? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
continues  to  run. 

Mr.  McOEE.  Then  I  shall  not  make 
the  request. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  This  is  from  the 
President's  letter: 

I  therefore  direct  you — 

This  Is  directed  to  Mr.  Shakespeare— 

not  to  make  available  to  the  Congress  any 
Internal  working  documents  concerning  the 
foreign  assistance  program  or  International 
Information  activities,  which  would  dlscloae 
tentative  planning  data,  such  as  Is  found 
In  the  Country  Program  Memoranda  and  the 
Country  Field  Submissions,  and  which  sre 
not  approved  positions. 

There  is  nothing  in  that  whatever  to 
support  the  view  of  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  that  they  are  willing  to  make 
it  available  on  a  classified  basis.  If  they 
had  been  willing  to  do  that,  then  there 
would  arise  the  subsequent  question 
about  the  appropriateness  of  this  kind  of 
information  being  held  on  a  classified 
basis.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  would 
have  arisen  or  not.  But  that  is  not  the 
question  here.  It  is  the  fiat  refusal  on  the 
broadest  possible  terms  to  make  avail- 
able information  to  the  committee.  It  is 
not  imlike  the  same  question  that  arose 
before    Senator   Ervik's   subcommittee 
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with  regard  to  the  surveillance  by  the 
military  of  private  citizens,  et  cetera. 
He  ran  into  a  very  similar  thing.  And 
there  are  many  other  exan4>les.  We  have 
had  many  examples,  as  I  say,  relating  to 
matters  invtdi^  military  matters, 
where  It  has  some  legitimacy. 

But  this  question  of  executive  privilege 
is  not  a  constitutional  provision.  There 
Is  no  mention  of  it  there  whatever.  It  is 
an  flmni"'***  power  which  Congress  has 
gone  along  with  up  to  now.  The  sig- 
nificance of  this  pajrticular  case  is  that 
it  is  a  test  case,  and  I  submit  that  this 
broad  statement  is  utterly  unacceptable 
if  you  believe  In  the  constitutioDal  sys- 
tem of  this  country,  and  if  you  believe 
Congress  ought  to  play  a  significant  role 
In  the  dedslonmaking  of  our  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  that  the 
Agency's  own  description  of  the  docu- 
ments requested  makes  the  executive 
privilege  claim  an  unacceptable  one; 
there  is  nothing  in  the  description  or 
in  the  President's  memorandum  to  in- 
dicate that  the  information  sought  by  the 
committee  involves  confidential  com- 
mimications  between  the  President  and 
the  Director  of  the  VS.  Information 
Agency.  Rather  trom  the  Agency's  de- 
scription of  these  documents,  it  is  evident 
that  they  are  the  basic  planning  docu- 
ments used  within  the  executive  branch 
to  review  and  evaluate  USIA's  annual 
budgetary  requirements.  As  such,  these 
documents  ought  to  be  available  to  the 
committee  and  the  Congress  so  that  in 
turn  we  can  use  this  Information  to 
evaluate  the  Agency's  budget  request  and 
thereby  exercise  more  effectively  our 
legislative  oversight  responsibilities. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  very  real  sense  the 
pending  amendment  is  a  test  case  for  the 
Senate.  It  raises  the  question:  Does  the 
Senate  believe  that  the  UJ3.  Information 
Agency,  or  any  other  executive  agency 
for  that  matter,  ought  to  be  responsive  to 
the  people  and  the  Congress? 

Just  a  few  short  months  ago  we  in  the 
Senate  and  the  CangrcBs  said  yes  by  re- 
qublng — ^tor  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  UJ3.  Ihfotmatiaa  Agency — that 
its  actlvltleB  and  programs  be  author- 
ised periodically,  rather  than  continuing 
the  permanent  authorization  of  w)pro- 
priatloa  under  which  it  had  operated  for 
two  decades.  The  same  periodic-author- 
ization requirement  was  applied  to  the 
State  Departmoit  as  well.  All  of  this  was 
done  in  an  effort  to  make  these  two  ex- 
ecutive branch  agencies  more  responsive 
to  Congress  by  requiring  them  to  keep 
the  proper  congressional  committees  in- 
formed and  up  to  date  on  foreign  ptdicy 
matters.  Tlie  provision  of  law  requiring 
periodic  authorizatioi  of  State  and  VS. 
Information  Agency  also  Includes  the 
following  sanction: 

Tbm  Department  of  State  shall  keep  the 
Committee  on  Focelgn  Relations  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  House  of  Bepraaentattvea  fuUy  and  cur- 
rently Informed  with  reqiect  to  aU  aettvltlee 
and  rsrwnslbmtles  wltUn  the  Jtirlsdletlon 
of  these  committees.  Any  Federal  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  Independent  establishment 
shaU  furnish  any  Information  requested  by 
either  sn^  eommlttee  relating  to  any  such 
seUTlty  or  reqwnslblUty. 

This  provision  of  law  was  written  into 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1971.  which 
cxvin — ess— Part  la 


passed  tte  Congreai  on  January  25, 1972 
and  which  was  signed  by  the  President 
on  Felvuary  7.  Now,  less  than  3  numths 
after  the  signing  of  this  bUl.  we  find  our- 
sdves  faced  with  the  same  problem 
wbStb.  the  Committee  and  the  Caogress 
had  labored  long  and  hard  to  correct. 

In  view  of  the  Executive^  challenge  to 
these  efforts,  the  Issue  before  us— poeed 
by  the  McOee  amendment — ^Is  whether 
we  are  up  to  the  challenge,  whether  we 
meant  what  we  wrote  into  the  law  Just 
a  few  short  months  ago. 

Will  the  Senate  assart  its  ris^t  to  in- 
formatiai  so  that  it  can  property  dis- 
charge Its  responsibUlties  or  win  it  bow 
to  the  wUl  of  the  Executive? 

Will  the  Senate  demand  a  voice  In  the 
p(^ymaking,  dedsloiunaking  processes 
of  our  Oovemment  or  will  it  permit  but 
one  voice,  the  voice  of  the  Executive  to 
speak  for  the  Oovemment  and  the  peo- 
ple? 

The  issues  raised  by  the  McOee  amend- 
ment are  Just  this  fundamental. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
would  yield  for  an  observation  concern- 
ing the  need  to  utilize  the  power  of  the 
purse.  There  is  an  excellent  example,  the 
Mansfield  amendment,  and  the  way  it 
was  subsequently  disregarded  by  the 
President.  I  think  the  example  illus- 
trates in  a  classic  way  the  need  for  Con- 
gress to  enforce  the  policy  positions  it 
takes  by  utlliidng  the  power  of  the  purse. 
If  the  Senator  will  yield  for  that  purpose, 
I  would  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor. How  much  time  does  he  wish? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  think  it  will  take  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  yield  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  three 
times  last  year  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  passed  the  Mansfield  amendment, 
and  it  was  enacted  into  law.  The  first 
time  the  Senate  approved  the  Mansfield 
amendment  was  Jime  22.  1971.  by  a  vote 
of  57  to  42.  It  was  th«i  attached  to 
S. 9718. 

On  September  30.  1971.  the  Senate 
again  approved  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment by  a  vote  of  57  to  38.  This  time  it 
was  attached  to  Hit.  15582.  the  military 
procurement  authorization  bill. 

Finally,  on  November  11. 1971.  without 
a  record  vote,  the  Senate  approved  the 
Mansfield  amendmoit  for  a  third  time. 

As  I  say.  Mr.  President,  it  became  the 
law  of  the  land,  and  as  such  it  clearly 
enunciated  a  congressional  policy  for 
bringing  an  orderly  termination  to  our 
participation  in  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Listen  to  the  words  of  the  Mansfield 
amendment  as  it  was  enacted  Into  law. 
It  speaks  for  itself : 

It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  ttie  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  terminate  at  the  eaillast 
pnctloable  date  all  military  operatkma  of 
the  United  States  In  Indochina,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  prompt  and  ordarty  withdrawal 
of  aU  United  States  mmtary  f oicaa  at  a  date 
osrtam.  subject  to  the  rrtease  of  aU  Ameri- 
can priscmecs  of  war  held  by  the  Oovemment 
of  North  Vietnam  and  forces  allied  with  sudi 


Oovanwient  and  an  accounting  for  all  Amar- 
loans  mlsatng  In  aetton  who  have  bestn  held 
by  or  known  to  suoh  Oovemment  or  sueh 
foroes.  The  Oongrsss  hereby  urges  and  re- 
quests the  FresidMit  to  implement  the  above- 
expressed  poUey  by  Initiating  Immediately 
Uie  following  actions: 

(1)  btabUshlng  a  final  date  for  the  with- 
drawal trom  Indochina  of  an  mUltary  forosa 
of  the  united  states  contingent  upon  the 
release  of  all  American  prisoners  of  war  hdd 
by  the  Oovemment  of  North  Vietnam  and 
faeces  allied  with  such  Oovsmment  and  an 
aooount  for  all  Americans  «"»— <"g  In  action 
who  have  been  held  by  or  known  to  sueh 
Oovemment  or  su^  foross. 

(3)  Negotiate  with  the  Oovemment  of 
North  Vietnam  for  an  Immediate  oeaee-flre 
by  all  parties  to  the  hostilities  In  Indochina. 

(S)  Negotiate  with  the  Oovemment  of 
North  Vietnam  for  an  agreement  whldi 
would  provide  for  a  series  ot  phased  and 
rapid  withdrawals  of  United  Stotes  mmtary 
forosa  from  Tndoohlna  In  exchange  for  a  oor- 
reqxmdlng  series  of  phased  releases  of  Amer- 
ican prisoners  of  war,  and  for  the  release  of 
any  remaining  American  prisoners  of  war 
concurrently  wltti  the  withdrawal  of  all  re- 
maining mUltary  forces  of  the  United  States 
by  not  later  than  the  date  estabUstaed  by 
the  President  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1) 
hereof  or  by  such  earlier  date  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  negotiating  parties. 

Without  any  question,  Congress  laid 
down  an  orderly  policy  for  terminating 
our  participation  in  the  war.  How  did 
the  President  treat  the  policy  of  Con- 
gress? One  can  hardly  imagine  a  more 
cavalier  treatment  than  the  President 
gave  to  it.  Whm  he  signed  the  law  con- 
taining the  Mansfield  amendment,  this 
is  what  the  President  said: 

To  avoid  any  possible  mlsoonceptlons,  I 
wish  to  emphasize  that  Section  601  of  this 
Act — ^the  so-called  MansfleM  amendment — 
does  not  r^resent  the  policies  of  this  Ad- 
ministration. Section  601  urges  that  the 
President  establish  a  "Qnal  date"  for  the 
withdrawal  of  aU  XJJB.  forcee  from  Indochina, 
subject  only  to  the  release  of  U.S.  prisoners 
of  war  and  an  accounting  for  the  »"<— ing  in 
action.  Section  601  espreesss  a  Jud^oaent 
about  the  manner  In  which  the  American 
Involvement  In  the  war  should  be  ended. 

HowevM',  it  Is  without  binding  force  or 
effect  and  it  does  not  reflect  my  Judgment 
about  the  way  in  which  the  war  should  be 
brought  to  a  conclusion.  My  signing  of  the 
blU  that  contains  this  section,  therefore,  wUl 
not  change  the  policies  I  have  pmsued  and 
that  I  shall  continue  to  pursue  toward  this 
end. 

The  President  simply  said,  "I  choose 
to  disregard  the  policy  of  Congress.  It 
has  no  binding  effect.  I  disagree  with  it, 
and  I  will  continue  to  follow  my  own 
policy." 

It  is  inconceivable  that  an  American 
chief  executive  would  have  disregarded 
congressional  policy  in  such  a  peremp- 
tory manner  a  century  ago;  it  reflects 
upon  the  lowered  stature  of  Congress 
that  the  President  deals  with  us  in  this 
hl^-handed  and  cavalier  way.  dismiss- 
ing a  statutory  provlsioa  because  it  does 
not  accord  with  his  view  of  how  Ameri- 
can involvement  in  the  war  in  Vietnam 
should  be  concluded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  ask  for  1  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute  to  the  Senator. 
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Mr.  CHX7RCH.  So,  Mr.  President.  1 
clear  that  if  Congress  is  going  to 
force  and  effect  to  the  policy  provisi" 
it  enacts,  it  must  use  the  power  of 
purse.  It  is  all  we  have  left.  Of  cou 
we  may  continue  to  lay  down  and  pei 
Congress  to  be  walked  over  in  this  wa  \ 
but  history  will  not  deal  generously  wit  i 
us  for  our  weakness. 

For  this  reason,  the  Foreign  Relatioi  b 
Committee  adopted  an  amendment  to  tl  e 
pending  bill,  offered  by  the  distinguishc  1 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Casi)  an  1 
myself,  to  give  teeth  to  the  Mansflel  1 
amendment  by  backing  it  up  with  th ! 
power  of  the  purse;  and  the  real  te«  t 
of  how  we  stand  in  this  body,  will  com  > 
when  the  Senate  votes,  perhaps  withi  i 
the  coming  week,  on  whether  it  is  willin  ; 
to  stand  behind  its  own  declared  polic  ' 
or  whether  it  prefers  to  acquiesce  in  th  \ 
disavowal  of  that  policy  that  the  Presl 
dent  has  expressed. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con 
sent  to  have  the  text  of  the  Case-Churc] 
amendment  printed  at  this  point  in  th  i 
Record.  1 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend-l 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  thel 
Record,  as  follows:  ^ 

TITLK  VII— TERMINATION  OF  H06TILI. 
TIKS  IN  INDOCHINA 
Sec.  701.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provl- 
slon  of  law,  none  of  the  funda  authorized  or 
appropriated  in  thla  or  any  other  Act  may 
be  expended  or  obligated  after  December  31, 
1972,  for  the  purpoae  of  engaging  United 
States  forces,  land,  sea.  or  aid.  In  hostUltles 
In  Indochina,  subject  to  an  agreement  for 
the  release  of  all  prisoners  of  war  held  by  the 
OoTemment  of  North  Vietnam  and  forces 
allied  with  such  Oovemment  and  an  ac- 
counting for  all  Americans  missing  in  action 
who  have  been  held  by  or  known  to  such 
Oovernment  or  such  forces. 

Mr.  PULBRIOHT.  I  yield  myself  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  reminded  by  the 
Senator's  reference  to  the  President  of 
another  aspect  of  this  matter. 

The  President  made  a  statement  on 
March  8.  1972.  a  very  short  time  ago. 
He  signed  a  new  executive  order  on  clas- 
sification procedures  which  he  described 
as  "establishing  a  new,  more  progressive 
system  of  classification  and  declassifica- 
tion of  government  documents  relating  to 
national  security." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ex- 
ecutive order  and  accompanying  state- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tot  WHmE  Housi — STAmairr  bt  the 
PaasiuaifT 

I  have  today  signed  an  Executive  order  es- 
tabllahlng  a  new.  more  progressive  system  of 
classification  and  deolaaslflcatlon  of  Oovern- 
ment documents  relating  to  national  secu- 
rity. This  reform  springs  from  a  review  that 
I  InlUated  almoat  14  months  ago  and  repre- 
sents the  first  major  overhaul  of  our  clasal- 
flcatlon  procedures  since  1903. 

By  a  separate  action.  I  have  also  directed 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  accelerate  publica- 
tion of  the  official  documentary  aeries.  "Tat- 
elgn  Relations  of  the  United  States,"  so  that 
blstOTlans  and  others  wUl  have  more  rapid 
acoeas  to  papers  created  after  World  War  n. 

Both  of  these  actions  are  designed  to  lift 
the  veU  of  secrecy  which  now  enshrouds  al- 
together too  many  papers  written  by  employ- 
ees of  the  Federal  esUbllshment— and  to  do 
so  without  Jeopardizing  any  of  our  legitimate 
defense  or  foreign  poUcy  interesto. 
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Unfortunately,  tha  system  of  classification 
which  has  evolved  In  the  United  States  has 
fatted  to  meet  the  staadanla  of  an  open  and 
democratic  society,  aUowlag  too  many  pa- 
pers to  be  rlssslfied  Ux  too  long  a  time.  The 
controls  which  have  been  Imposed  on  classi- 
fication authority  have  proved  unworkable, 
and  classification  has  frequently  served  to 
conceal  bureaucratic  mistakes  or  to  prevent 
embarrassment  to  oOlclals  and  administra- 
tions. 

Once  locked  away  In  Oovernment  files, 
these  papers  have  accumulated  In  enormous 
quantities  and  have  become  hidden  from 
public  exposure  for  yean,  for  decades — even 
for  generations.  It  Is  estimated  that  the  Na- 
tional Archives  now  has  100  million  pages 
of  classified  documents  from  World  War  n 
and  over  300  million  pages  of  classified  docu- 
menu  for  the  years  1B46  through  1954. 

The  many  abuaea  of  the  security  system 
can  no  longer  be  tolerated.  Fundamenui  to 
our  way  of  life  U  the  belief  that  when  In- 
formation which  properly  belongs  to  the 
public  is  systematlcaUy  withheld  by  those  In 
power,  the  people  soon  become  Ignorant  of 
their  own  affairs,  distrustful  of  those  who 
manage  them,  and — eventually— incapable 
of  determining  their  own  destinies. 

Yet  since  the  early  days  of  the  Republic, 
Americans  have  also  recognized  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  obliged  to  protect 
certain  information  which  might  otherwise 
Jeopardize  the  security  of  the  country.  That 
need  has  become  particularly  scute  in  re- 
cent years  as  the  United  States  has  assumed 
a  powerful  position  In  world  affairs,  and  as 
world  peace  has  come  to  depend  in  large 
part  on  how  that  position  Is  safeguarded 
We  sre  also  moving  Into  an  era  cf  delicate 
negotiations  In  which  it  will  be  especially 
important  that  governmei.U  be  able  to  com- 
municate in  confidence. 

Clearly,  the  two  principles  of  an  informed 
public  and  of  confidentiality  within  the 
Oovernment  are  Irreconcilable  In  their  pur- 
est  forms,  and  a  balance  must  be  struck 
between  them. 

KEvnw  oaorsED  im  jancart  1971 
In  order  to  strike  that  balance  In  favor  of 
more  complete  public  disclosure  and  In  keep- 
ing with  my  pledge  to  create  an  open  Ad- 
ministration, I  directed  on  January  16.  i»7i 
that  a  review  be  made  of  security  classifi- 
cation procediues  now  in  effect.  An  inter- 
agency committee  was  set  up  to  study  the 
existing  system,  to  make  recommendations 
with  respect  to  its  operation  and  to  propose 
steps  that  might  be  taken  to  provide  speed- 
ier declassification.  I  later  directed  that  the 
scope  of  the  review  be  expanded  to  cover 
all  aspecU  of  Information  security. 

The  Executive  order  I  have  signed  today 
Is  based  upon  the  results  of  this  study  as 
well  as  on  our  own  operational  experiences 
under  current  rules,  on  findings  of  ibnllar 
studies  In  the  past  growing  out  of  Congres- 
sional hearings,  and  on  a  reexamination  of 
the  rationale  underlying  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act. 

BASIS  FOB   OPTTMISIC 

We  cannot  be  assured  of  complete  success 
n  this  endeavor.  In  such  a  complex  field 
•\Ues  can  never  be  airtight  and  we  must  rely 
ipon  the  good  judgment  of  IndlvlduaU 
;hroughout  the  Oovernment.  Yet  I  believe 
Jiat  our  new  approach  does  provide  a  basis 
'or  considerable  optimism.  The  full  force  of 
ny  office  has  been  committed  to  this  en- 
leavor.  The  rules  have  been  tightened  with 
jreat  care.  In  addition.  In  a  critically  im- 
Mjrtant  shift,  we  have  reversed  the  burden 
)f  proof:  for  the  first  time,  we  are  placing 
hat  burden — and  even  the  threat  of  ad- 
nlnistrative  sanction — uoon  thoae  who  wlab 
o  preserve  the  secrecy  of  documents,  rather 
han  upon  those  who  wUh  to  declaaaUy 
hem  after  a  reasonable  time. 


The  new  system  will  become  effective  on 
June  1,  1972.  Among  its  most  significant 
features  are  these:  — *-""i. 

The  rules  for  clsaslfyUig  documents  are 
more  restrictive.  "-are 

The  number  of  departments  and  peonle 
who  can  orlglnaUy  classify  Information  has 
been  substantially  reduced. 

TlmeUbles  ranging  from  6  to  10  years  have 
been  set  for  the  automatic  declassification  of 
documents.  Exceptions  wUl  be  allowed  only 
for  such  Information  as  falls  within  four 
specifically  defined  categories. 

Any  document  exempted  from  automatic 
declassification  will  be  subject  to  mandatory 
review  after  a  10-year  period.  Thus,  for  the 
first  time,  a  private  citizen  is  given  a  clear 
right  to  have  national  security  information 
reviewed  on  the  basU  of  specified  criteria  to 
determine  if  continued  classification  is  war- 
ranted, so  long  as  the  document  can  be  ade- 
quately identified  and  obtained  by  the  Oov- 
ernment with  a  reasonaiile  amount  cf  effort 

If  Information  is  still  classified  30  years 
after  origination,  it  will  then  be  automati- 
cally declassified  unless  the  head  of  the  orlgi- 
natlng  department  determines  In  writing 
that  Ite  continued  protection  is  still  neces- 
sary and  he  seU  a  time  for  declassification. 

Sanctions  may  be  Imposed  upon  those 
who  abuae  the  system. 

And  a  conUnulng  monitoring  proceas  wUl 
be  set  up  under  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil  and  an  Interagency  Classification  Review 
Committee,  whose  Chairman  Is  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President. 

These  rules  are  explained  In  greater  detail 
below. 

KLXICKNT8  OF  THE  NEW  STBTBIC 

1.  Tighter  rulea  for  cUuaification 
Under  the  new  order,  materlala  can  be 
classified  Top  Secret.  Secret,  or  Confidential 
only  If  their  unauthorized  disclosure  "could 
reaaonablg  be  expected"  to  cause,  nqMctlve- 
ly,  exceptlonaUy  grave  damage,  sartoua  dam- 
age or  damag*  to  the  naUonal  aacurlty.  Here- 
tofore, material  could  be  dasalfled  if  the 
originator  had  any  expectation  of  such  dam- 
age however  remote.  This  new  test  is  intended 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  rrotected  Informa- 
tion. In  addition,  the  order  explicitly  directs 
that  the  "Top  Secret"  stamp  must  be  used 
with  "utmost  restraint"  while  "Secret"  shall 
be  used  "aparingly." 

2.  Iteduetten  in  elaitiflcotion  authority 
The  new  order  also  substantially  reduces 
the  niunber  of  agencies  in  the  Oovernment 
authoaiaad  to  daaalf y  information  and  mate- 
rial. Under  euirent  rules.  34  Inderal  depart- 
manta  and  acsnclas  outside  the  executive 
OflJce  of  the  President  have  broad  classifica- 
tion authority.  whUe  several  othen  have 
more  restricted  powers.  Under  the  new  sys- 
tem, only  la  departments  and  agendea  and 
such  ofllcea  In  the  Executive  Ofllce  as  the 
President  may  designate  will  have  authority 
to  originally  daaalf  y  Information  "Tcp 
Secret"  and  IS  others  will  have  authority  to 
stamp  materials  "Secret"  and  "Confldentisl' 
In  the  principal  departments  oonoemed 
with  national  security,  namely  State,  De- 
fense and  the  CIA,  the  number  of  Individuals 
who  may  be  authorized  to  classify  material 
"Top  Secret"  is  also  drastically  reduced  from 
5100  to  approximately  1860.  This  authority 
may  be  exerelaed  only  by  the  heads  of  the 
departmenta  and  agencies  and  certain  high 
officials  within  their  organlzatlona  whom  the 
heads  must  designate  in  writing.  Reductions 
In  classification  authority  are  also  being 
made  at  the  "Secret"  and  "Confidential" 
levels. 

It  Is  antldpated  that  by  reducing  the 
number  of  agendea  with  classification  pow- 
en  as  well  as  the  number  of  people  within 
those  agencies  who  have  personal  dasolflaa- 
tlon  authority,  we  can  sharply  reduce  the 
quantity  of  material  which  enteta  the  Oov 
emment's  dasalfled  files. 
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3.  Precite  identifUMtion  of  oVauifled 

infarmatUm 

A  major  soxiroe  at  unnecessary  claaslfica- 
tk>n  under  the  old  Executive  order  was  the 
practical  ImpooslbUlty  at  diacemlng  which 
portlona  of  a  claortfled  doeument  actually  re- 
quired daoolflcatlon.  Incorporation  of  any 
material  from  a  classifled  paper  into  another 
document  usually  resulted  In  the  daaolflca- 
tlon  of  the  new  document,  and  Innocuous 
portions  of  neither  paper  could  be  rdeaaed. 

It)  the  extent  practicable,  each  dasalfled 
document  under  the  new  system  will  be 
marked  to  show  which  portions  are  classified, 
St  what  level,  and  which  portions  are  un- 
classified. 

4.  Rule  for  decUusifying  documents 
Perhaps  the  most  Innovative  and  crucial 

aspect  of  the  Executive  order  I  have  signed 
today  Is  the  procedure  It  establishes  for  the 
downgrading  and  declassification  of  docu- 
ments. Aside  from  a  small  amount  of  docu- 
ments which  are  subject  to  declassification 
after  a  12-year  period  as  specified  by  existing 
regulations  the  vast  majority  of  documents 
classified  since  World  War  II  have  never  been 
given  a  rigorous  declassification  review  and 
they  remain  classified  to  this  day.  I  l>elleve 
we  can  cure  these  Ills  under  the  new  order. 

A.   DOCUMENTS   CLASSITIED    AFTEB    MAT    31,    1872 

Unless  qjeclflcally  exempted,  all  documenta 
classified  after  May  31,  1972,  are  to  be  au- 
tomatically downgraded  and  dedasslfied. 
"Tcp  Secret"  Information  Is  to  be  downgrad- 
ed to  "Secret"  after  2  yean,  to  "Confidential" 
after  2  nM>re  yean,  and  dedaoslfled  after  a 
total  of  10  yean.  "Secret"  Information  la  to 
be  downgraded  to  "Confidential"  after  2 
yean  and  dedasslfied  after  a  total  of  •  yean. 
"Confidential"  documenta  are  to  be  dedaa- 
slfied  after  6  yean. 

Information  may  be  exempted  from  the 
automatic  process  only  by  an  official  with 
"Top  Secret"  daaslficatlon  authority  and 
that  official  must  q;>eclfy  in  writing  In  which 
of  four  qMdflc  exemption  categories  the  ma- 
terial faUa  and,  where  pooslble,  he  must  also 
Indicate  when  dedasslfication  will  in  fact 
occur.  The  four  exemption  categories  are: 

Caasalfled  Information  furnished  In  oonfl- 
dsnos  by  a  foreign  government  or  Interna- 
tional organlaatlon; 

Classifled  information  covered  by  statute, 
or  pertaining  to  cryptogn4>hy,  or  dlsdoslng 
Intelllgenoe  sources  or  methods: 

Classifled  information  disclosing  a  system, 
plan,  installation,  project  or  specific  foreign 
relatione  matter  the  continued  protection  of 
which  Is  essential  to  the  national  aeciu-lty. 

Claaslfled  Information  which.  If  disclosed, 
"would  place  a  person  In  Immediate  Jeop- 
ardy." The  Jeopardy  Intended  here  is  physi- 
cal harm,  not  personal  embarrassment  or 
discomfiture. 

Upon  request  from  anyone,  indudlng  a 
member  of  the  general  public,  exempted 
material  is  subject  to  mandatory  review  by 
the  originating  Department  after  ten  yean 
from  the  date  of  origin  so  long  as  (a)  the 
requeat  deecrlbes  the  reccHd  with  sufficient 
particularity  that  It  may  be  Identified,  and 
(b)  the  record  can  be  obtained  with  a  rsa- 
sonable  amount  of  effort. 

If  material  Is  still  classified  30  yean  after 
the  date  of  ita  original  dasalficatton,  it  shall 
then  be  automatically  dedasslfied.  Classifi- 
cation may  be  further  extended  only  If  the 
head  of  the  originating  Department  person- 
ally determines  In  writing  that  Ita  continued 
protection  Is  essential  to  national  security  or 
that  Ito  disclooure  would  place  a  person  In 
Immediate  Jeopardy.  In  these  Instances — and 
I  am  encouraged  to  believe  that  they  wlU  be 
limited  in  number — the  Department  head 
must  also  npecUy  the  period  of  continued 
classification. 
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EssentlaUy  theoe  oame  standards  will  be 
applied  to  materials  classifled  prior  to  the 


effective  date  of  this  ordor,  but  in  view  of 
their  vast  qitantlty.  the  9-10  year  rule  for 
automatic  declasslflcatlon  can  only  be  ap- 
plied to  those  docunaenta  already  subject  to 
a  12-year  declassification  order  under  current 
procedures.  All  otben  will  be  subject  to  the 
mandatory  review  process  at  any  time  after 
10  yean  from  the  date  of  origin,  provided 
the  particularity  and  reasonable  effort  testa 
are  met.  After  30  yean  all  remaining  dasal- 
fled Information  ahall  be  systematically  re- 
viewed for  dedaasiflcatlon  by  the  Archivist 
of  the  United  States.  The  ArcblvUt  shaU 
continue  the  protection  of  thla  material  after 
the  30-year  deadline  only  If  the  bead  of  the 
originating  Department  so  q>edfles  In  writ- 
ing under  conditions  noted  above. 

This  new  responsibility  for  the  Archivist 
Is  tailored  to  fit  with  Administration  plans 
for  an  immediate  and  systematic  declassifi- 
cation of  World  War  n  documenta.  On  Au- 
gust 3,  1971,  I  asked  the  Congress  for  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation  of  $636,000  so  that 
we  could  begin  this  project  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  National  Archives  and  Record 
Service  of  the  Oeneral  Services  Administra- 
tion. The  Congress  has  not  yet  responded  to 
this  request,  but  I  am  hopeful  of  action  this 
year. 

5.  SaitctUms  against  over-clas8iflcation 

Unlike  the  current  system,  in  which  of- 
ficials find  It  In  their  own  best  interest  to 
classify  all  materials  of  a  questionable  na- 
ture. I  am  hopeful  that  the  new  Executive 
order  will  encourage  them  to  exercise  their 
authority  with  restraint.  The  order  explidtly 
states  that  information  shall  never  be  classi- 
fled "In  order  to  conceal  Inefficiency  or  ad- 
mlnlatrative  error  ...  or  to  prevent  for  any 
other  reaaon  the  releaoe  of  Information 
which  does  not  require  protection  In  the  In- 
terest of  national  security."  Mora  than  that. 
each  agency  is  to  provide  a  means  of  iden- 
tifying the  dasslfylng  authority  for  each 
document  and  each  official  la  to  be  hdd  par- 
sonaUy  reqmnslble  for  the  i^oprtety  of  the 
classifications  attributed  to  him.  Repeated 
abuse  of  the  process  through  excessive  clas- 
sification shall  be  grounds  for  administrative 
action. 

6.  Monitoring  the  new  system 

Of  critical  importance  to  the  effectiveness 
of  my  Executive  order  wUl  be  the  new  ad- 
ministrative machinery  designed  to  ensure 
that  Ita  provision  are  not  allowed  to  become 
mere  meaningless  exhortations.  The  Nation- 
al Security  Council  will  monitor  compliance 
with  the  Executive  order.  In  addition,  the 
order  creates  a  smaU  Interagency  Classlflca- 
tlon  Review  Committee  with  extensive  pow- 
en  to  oversee  agency  implementation  of  the 
new  system,  and  to  take  action  on  oom- 
plalnte  both  from  within  and  from  outside 
the  Oovernment  on  the  administration  of 
the  order. 

Accelerating  publication  of  foreign  relations 
series 

My  second  action  today  was  to  direct  an 
acceleration  In  the  publication  by  the  De- 
partment of  State  of  the  official  documentary 
States."  Since  1861,  that  series  has  been  an 
invaluable  resource  for  historians  and  others 
Interested  In  our  past.  For  many  years  each 
publication  contained  documents  written 
only  a  few  years  before,  but  soon  after  the 
Second  World  War,  when  Oovernment  files 
were  bulging  with  war  papera,  a  20-year  lag 
developed  between  origination  and  publica- 
tion. Now,  however,  the  lag  has  stretched  to 
26  yean  and  the  Department  of  State  is  pres- 
ently publioblng  materlala  relating  to  eventa 
of  1946.  nils  delay  la  too  long,  and  I 
have  directed  the  Secretary  of  State  to  in- 
stitute Immediately  a  program  to  reduce  this 
time  lag  to  20  yean,  and  to  accomplish  this 
mission  within  three  yean.  I  have  also  in- 
structed the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Direc- 
tor of  Central  Intelligence,  and  my  Assist- 
ant for  National  Security  Aff am  to  ooc^>erete 
fully  with  this  effect. 


Mabch  8. 1972. 
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The  interests  of  the  United  States  and  its 
citizens  are  best  served  by  mairing  informa- 
tion regarding  the  affaln  of  Oovernment 
readily  available  to  the  public.  This  concept 
of  an  Informed  citizenry  Is  refieoted  In  the 
Fteedom  of  Information  Act  and  in  the  cur- 
rent public  Information  policies  of  the  execu- 
tive branch. 

Within  the  Federal  Oovernment  there  is 
some  official  information  and  material  which, 
because  ita  bean  directly  on  the  effectiveness 
of  our  national  defense  and  the  conduct  of 
our  foreign  relations,  must  be  subject  to  some 
constralnta  for  the  security  of  our  Nation 
and  the  safety  of  our  (teople  and  our  allies. 
To  protect  against  actions  hostile  to  the 
United  States,  of  both  an  overt  and  covert 
nattu^,  it  Is  essential  that  such  official  In- 
formation and  material  be  given  only  limited 
dissemination. 

This  official  information  or  material,  re- 
ferred to  as  dasslfied  information  or  mate- 
rial In  this  order.  Is  expressly  exempted  from 
public  dlsdoeure  by  Section  552(b)(1)  of 
Title  6,  United  States  Code.  Wrongful  dis- 
dosure  of  such  Information  or  material  is 
recognized  in  the  Federal  Criminal  Code  as 
providing  a  basis  for  prosecution. 

To  ensure  that  such  information  and  ma- 
terial Is  protected,  but  only  to  the  extent 
and  for  such  period  as  Is  necessary,  this  or- 
der identifies  the  Information  to  be  pro- 
tected, prescribed  dasslficatlons,  downgnd- 
ing,  dedasslfication  and  safeguarding  pro- 
cediues to  be  foUowed,  and  establishes  a 
monitoring  system  to  ensure  Ita  effective- 
ness. 

Now,  therefore,  by  virtue  of  the  authority 
vested  in  me  by  the  Constitution  and  stat- 
utes of  the  United  States,  it  is  hereby  or- 
dered: 

Section  1.  Security  Classification  Catego- 
ries. Official  information  or  material  which 
requires  protection  against  unauthorized  dls- 
dosure  in  the  interest  of  the  national  defense 
or  foreign  relations  of  the  United  States 
(hereinafter  collectively  termed  "national  se- 
curity" shall  be  dasslfied  in  one  of  three 
categories,  namely  "Top  Secret,"  "Secret,"  or 
"Confidential."  depending  upon  the  degree 
of  Ita  significance  to  national  security.  No 
other  categories  shall  be  used  to  Identify  c^- 
clal  Information  or  material  as  requiring 
protection  in  the  interest  of  national  secu- 
rity, except  as  other  expressly  provided  by 
statute.  These  dassiflcatlon  categories  ars 
defined  as  follows: 

(A)  "Top  Secret."  "Top  Secret"  refers  to 
the  national  security  information  or  material 
which  requires  the  highest  degree  of  protec- 
tion. The  test  for  assigning  "Top  Secret"  clas- 
sification shall  be  whether  Its  unauthorized 
disclosure  could  reasonably  be  expected  to 
cause  exceptionally  grave  damage  to  the  na- 
tional security.  Examples  of  "exceptionally 
grave  damage"  Indude  armed  hostilities 
against  the  United  States  or  ita  alUes;  disrup- 
tion of  foreign  relations  vitally  affecting  the 
nr.tlonal  defense  plans  or  complex  cryptologic 
national  security;  the  oompromlse  of  vital 
and  communications  Intelligence  systems; 
the  revelation  of  sensitive  IntdUgence  op- 
erations; and  the  disclosure  of  scientific  or 
technological  developmenta  vital  to  national 
security.  This  classification  shall  be  used  with 
the  utmost  restraint. 

(B)  "Secret."  "Secret"  refers  to  that  na- 
tional security  information  or  material  which 
requires  a  substantial  degree  of  protection. 
The  test  for  assigning  "Secret"  classlficatioa 
shall  be  whether  Ita  unauthorized  disclosure 
could  reasonably  be  expected  to  cause  serious 
damage  to  the  national  security.  Examples 
of  "sertooB  damage"  Include  disruption  of 
foreign  relations  significantly  affecting  the 
national  security;  significant  Impairment  of 
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A  progrmm  or  policy  directly  ntotod  to 
nauonal  awnnty:  tvniation  ot  ■«t"«*f^^ 
mllltwy  puns  or  IntaUlfsnoa  opanrtloni 
and  oompromlxe  of  ■ignlflouit  ■otentlflo  < 
twhnologleal  dovatopmonts  relating  to  na 
tlonal  Mcuilty.  Hm  dewtflcetlon  "Saeret 
■hall  be  sparingly  UMd. 

(C)  "ConftaenUal."  "Oonfldentlal"  refei 
to  that  national  aeeurlty  Infonnatloa  or  ma 
terlal  which  reqtilne  protection.  The  tact  fa 
■Mlgnlng  "Oonfldentlal''  olaaelflcattoo  abal 
be  whether  Its  unauthMlaed  dladoaure  couli 
reaaooably  be  expected  to  oauae  damage  t 
the  national  eecurlty. 

SeotUm  3.  Authority  to  CUutify.  The  au 
thorlty  to  originally  dawUy  Infonnatton  o 
material  under  this  order  ahall  be  leetilof 
■oMy  to  thoae  ofllces  within  the  ezeontlv 
branch  which  are  ocmoemed  with  matteta  ( 
national  secuilty,  and  ahaU  be  limited  to  tli  < 
mlnlnnim  number  abaolutely  required  f< 
efficient  admlnlatratlon.  Except  as  the  oor 
text  may  otherwise  Indicate,  the  term  "IX 
partment"  aa  uaed  In  thla  order  ahall  Indud  i 
agency  or  other  gOTemmental  unit. 

(A)    The  authority  to  origindUy  ei 
Information  or  material  under  thla  order 
"Top  Secret"  ahall  be  exerdaed  only  by  ai 
offldala  aa  the  Preeldent  may  designate 
writing  and  by: 

(1)  The  heada  of  the  Departmenta 
below; 

(2)  Such  of  their  aenlor  principal  depw 
and  aaslstanta  aa  the  heads  of  auch  Depi 
menta  may  designate  In  writing;  and 

(3)  Such  beads  and  senior  principal  d( 
ties  and  asalstanta  of  major  elements  of 
Departments,  as  the  heads  of  such 
ments  may  designate  In  writing. 

Such  offlcea  In  the  Executive  Office  of 
Preeldent  aa  the  President  may  dealgna 
writing 
Central  Intdllgence  Agency 
Atomic  Energy  Commission 
Department  of  State 
Department  of  the  Treasxiry 
Department  of  Defense 
Department  of  the  Army 
Department  of  the  Nary 
Department  of  the  Air  Force 
United  States  Arms  Centred  and  Dlsariut- 
ment  Agency 
Department  of  Justice 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adml^' 
tratlon 

Agency  for  International  Development 
(B)   The  Authority  to  originally  daa  Lfy 
Information  or  material  under  this  ordei  as 
"Secret"  shall  be  exercised  only  by: 

(1)  Officials  who  have  "Top  Secret"  cl  s- 
slflcatlon  authority: 

(3)  Such  subordinates  as  officials  with  "1  op 

Secret"  classification  authority  under  (A)  1 1) 

and  (3)  above  may  designate  In  writing;  a  id 

(3)  The  heads  of  the  following  named  I  •- 

partments  and  such  senior  prlndpal  dej  u- 

tlee  or  assistants  as  they  may  deslgnato  m 

writing. 

Department  of  Transportation 

Federal  Communications  Commission 

Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United  SUtei 

Department  of  Commerce 

United  States  Civil  Servloe  Commission 

United  States  Information  Agency 

Oenaral  Servloaa  Administration 

Department  of  Health.  Bduoatlon,  and  We 

fare 

ClvU  Aeronautlca  Board 

Federal  Maritime  Oommlaalon 

Federal  Power  Commission 

National  Sdsnoe  Foundation 

Ovaraaaa  Private  Invaatmant  Corporation 

(O)  The  authority  to  origlnaUy  rlinrlfy 

formation  or  material  under  t*t*f  ot^m 

"Oonfldentlal"  may  be  — irlttfl  liy  /«s»*iji^ 

who  have  "Top  Secmt"  or  "Seeret" 

ttotx  authority  and  such  oOolals  as  they 

(lealgnaf  in  wtltiag. 

(D)  Any  Ospartmscit  not  nfsrrsd  to 
and   any  Department   or  tmlt 
hereaftar  shaU  not  have  authority  to  ortil 
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naUy  dasaif y  information  or  material  tmder 
this  order,  unless  spedfleaUy  authoriaad 
hereafter  by  an  «xecutivia  order. 

SaoMon  3.  Authorttf  to  Domn§rmd»  mud  J>a- 
elautfjf.  Tbm  authority  to  downgrade  and  de- 
filasatfy  national  aeeurlty  InfomatioQ  or  ma- 
terial shaU  be  axcrdeed  as  follows: 

(A)  Informatloa  or  material  may  be  down- 
graded or  dadaartlled  by  the  oOolal  authoris- 
ing the  original  daaslflaatlon.  I>y  asneeeeaor 
in  c^Mdty  or  by  a  suparvlsorT  oOelal  of 
either. 

(B)  Downgrading  and  dacUMtflcatioB  au- 
thority may  also  be  exercised  by  an  oOcial 
spedflcaUy  authoriaed  under  regulations  is- 
sued by  the  head  of  the  Department  listed  in 
SacUoos  a(A)  or  (B)  hereof. 

(C)  In  the  case  of  rlaaslfled  information 
or  material  offldaUy  traufeRad  by  or  pur- 
auant  to  atatnta  or  Xxaouttva  order  in  oon- 
Junotloci  with  a  transfer  of  funotlom  and  not 
merdy  for  storage  ptnposss.  the  reodvlng 
Department  shaU  be  deemed  to  be  t^a  origi- 
nating Department  for  all  puiposes  under 
this  order  including  downgnding  and  de- 
daaatfloatlon. 

(D)  In  the  case  of  classlflad  information  or 
material  not  officially  transferred  wlttiin  (C) 
above,  but  originated  in  a  Department  which 
has  since  oeaaed  to  axiat,  each  Department  In 
poaaeaslon  sliaU  be  deemed  to  be  the  origi- 
nating Department  for  aU  purposes  imder 
thla  order. 

Such  Information  or  mwtrwlal  may  be 
down^wded  and  declassifled  by  the  Depart- 
ment in  poeaeasion  after  oonaultlng  with  any 
other  Departmenta  having  an  intenat  in  the 
subject  matter. 

(E)  Claaalfled  information  or  material 
transferred  to  the  Oaneral  Servloes  Admlnla- 
tratlon for  aooeaalon  Into  the  Aichlves  of  the 
United  States  shaU  be  downgraded  and  da- 
classlfled  by  the  Archives  of  the  United 
States  in  aooordanoe  with  thU  order,  direc- 
tives of  the  President  Issued  through  the  Na- 
tional Security  OouncU  and  pertinent  regula- 
tions of  the  Departments. 

(F)  cna«^lsd  iBfortaiation  or  material  with 
spadil  maAda^.  as  described  In  Section  8. 
■haQ  be  down^prnded  and  declassified  as  re- 
quired by  law  and  governing  regulations. 

Section  4.  OUnificatUm.  Each  person  pos- 
sessing classifying  authority  shall  be  held  ac- 
countable for  the  propriety  of  the  classifica- 
tions attributed  to  him.  Both  unnecessary 
classlfloatlon  and  over-daaslfioatlon  ahaU  be 
avoided.  Olaasifloatlon  shaU  be  solely  on  the 
basU  of  national  secxulty  considerations.  In 
no  case  shall  information  be  classified  In 
order  to  conceal  ineffidency  or  administra- 
tive error,  to  prevent  embarrassment  to  a 
person  or  Department,  or  restrain  competi- 
tion or  Independent  InitiaUve.  or  to  prevent 
for  any  other  reason  the  release  of  informa- 
tionwhich  does  not  require  protection  m  the 
Interest  of  national  security.  The  following 
rulee  shall  apply  to  claaalflcatlon  of  infor- 
mation under  this  order: 

(A)  Document*  in  Oeneral.  Each  classified 
document  ahall  show  on  Its  face  Its  claaalflca- 
tlons  and  whether  It  Is  subject  to  or  exempt 
from  the  Oeneral  Declassification  Schedule. 
It  shall  also  show  the  office  of  origin,  the  date 
of  prepantlon  and  classification  and.  to  the 
extent  practicable,  be  so  marked  aa  to  indi- 
cate which  portions  are  classified,  at  what 
level,  and  which  portions  are  not  classlfiad  in 
order  to  facilitate  excerpting  and  other  use 
Material  containing  references  to  classified 
materials,  which  references  do  not  reveal 
classlfled  information,  shall  not  be  classified. 

(B)  Uentification  of  OlasHfying  Author- 
ity. Unless  the  Department  involved  ahall 
have  provided  aome  other  method  of  identi- 
fying the  individual  at  the  higheet  level  that 
authortxed  claaslflcation  in  each  case,  mate- 
rial dasslfied  under  this  ordsr  shall  indioata 
on  its  face  the  Identity  of  the  highest  author- 
ity authorising  the  dasslfleaUon.  Where  the 
Individual  who  signs  or  otherwise  authantl- 
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cates  a  document  or  item  has  also  author- 
iaed  the  dassiflcatlon,  no  further  annotation 
aa  to  his  klanttty  is  required. 

(C)  In/ormmtlom  or  Material  rumiehed  by 
a  foreign  Qotemmtnt  or  International  Or- 
ganimtion.  Classlfiad  Information  or  mate- 
rial fumishad  to  the  United  States  by  a  for- 
eign govomment  or  international  organisa- 
tion shall  either  retain  tta  original  daaaifl. 
cation  or  be  sssignert  a  United  States  classl- 
floatlon. In  either  ease,  the  flaartfloation  aHMji 
assure  a  degree  of  protection  equivalent  to 
that  required  by  the  government  or  inter- 
national organisation  which  furnished  the 
Information  or  material. 

(D)  Clossl/lcaHon  JtespoiulbiUMes.  A 
holder  of  dssalflad  iolormatlon  or  material 
shall  observe  and  respect  the  classlfloatlon 
assigned  by  the  originator.  If  a  holder  be- 
lieves that  there  is  unnecessary  dassiflcation. 
that  the  assigned  classlfloatlon  is  improper, 
or  that  the  document  is  subject  to  dedaasifl- 
catlon  under  hla  order,  ha  ahall  ao  inform  the 
originator  who  shall  thereupon  reexamine 
the  claaalflcatlon. 

Section  5.  i>eelass(/loation  and  Downgrad- 
ing. Classlfled  informaftlon  and  material,  un- 
less declasslflsd  aaiUer  by  the  cnlglnal  dasal- 
fylng  authority,  shall  be  declassifled  and 
downgraded  in  accordance  with  the  fdlowlng 
rules: 

(A)  General  i>ecIaMl;lcaMon  Schedule. 
(1)  "Top  Secret."  Infoimatlon  or  material 
originally  classlfled  "Top  Secret"  shaU  become 
automatically  downgraded  to  "Secret"  at  the 
end  of  the  seoond  fuU  calendar  year  following 
the  year  in  which  it  was  originated  down- 
graded to  "Conildentlal"  at  the  end  of  the 
four^  full  calendar  year  following  the  year 
m  Which  it  was  originated,  and  dedaaslfled 
at  the  end  of  the  tenth  full  calendar  year  fol- 
lowing the  year  in  which  It  was  originated." 
(3)  "Secret."  InfcMination  and  material 
origlnaUy  classlfled  "Secret"  shall  become 
automatioaUy  downgraded  to  "Confidential" 
at  the  end  of  the  seoond  full  caletidar  year 
foUowlng  the  year  In  whldi  it  was  originated, 
and  dedaaslfled  at  the  end  of  the  dghth  full 
calendar  year  fdlowlng  the  year  in  which  it 
was  originated. 

(3)  "Confidential."  Information  and  mate- 
rial originally  classlfled  "Oonfldentlal"  shall 
become  automatically  declassifled  at  the  end 
of  the  sixth  fxiU  calendar  year  following  the 
year  m  which  It  was  originated. 

(B)  Bxemption  from  Oeneral  DeelaaHflea- 
tion  Schedule.  Certain  dasslfied  information 
at  matailal  may  warrant  some  degree  of  pro- 
tectkm  for  a  period  exceeding  that  provided 
in  the  Oeneral  Dsdasslflcation  Schedule.  An 
official  authoriaed  to  originally  daasify  m- 
formatlon  or  material  "Top  Secret"  may  ex- 
empt from  the  Oeneral  OadassifloatloB 
Sdiednle  any  levd  of  niasslflsd  Informatlam 
or  material  originated  by  him  or  under  his 
supervlston  if  It  fails  within  one  of  the 
oategorles  deeorlbed  below.  In  aaota  caas  auch 
oOdal  ahall  apeelfy  in  writing  on  the  mate- 
rial the  exemption  category  being  claimed 
and,  unleas  Imposslbla,  a  date  or  event  for  au- 
tomatic dedasslflcatlon.  The  use  of  the  ex- 
empUon  authority  shall  be  kept  to  the  ab- 
solute minimum  consistent  with  national  se- 
curity requirements  and  shall  be  restricted 
to  the  following  categories: 

(1)  Classiflsd  information  or  maitorlal  fur- 
nished by  foreign  fovammants  or  interna- 
tional organiaatinna  and  held  by  the  United 
Statae  on  the  nndentanding  that  It  be  kept 
In  oonfldenoe. 

(3)  Classtfled  InformatloQ  or  material 
speelfloaUy  covered  by  statute,  or  pertaining 
to  eryptoffiaphy,  or  dlsdosing  intelligence 
souroes  or  methods. 

(S)  Classlfled  informsitlon  or  material  dls- 
dosing a  system,  plan,  installation,  project 
or  spsolflo  foreign  rdatlons  mattsr  ths  oon- 
tlnulng  protection  of  whloh  Is  ssssntlal  to 
the  national  ssourtty. 

(4)  CTasslflsd  InformaUon  or  material  the 
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dlaokisun  of  wttloh  would  place  a  person 
masdlats  Jeopardy. 

(C)  jroNdatory  Review  of  Kxempted  Ma- 
terial All  fiawlfltil  Informatloc  and  umte- 
iM  orlglnatad  after  tha  affeettve  darta  of  this 
Older  which  la  eiampted  under  (B)  above 
from  the  Oeneral  Oaoteaslfloatlon  Sdbadule 
g.t,mi\  be  subjeot  to  a  dasslfloatlon  review  by 
the  originating  Department  at  any  time  after 
the  expiiatioa  of  ten  yean  from  the  daite  of 
origin  provided: 

(1)  A  Department  or  member  of  the  pub- 
lic requests  a  review; 

(3)  The  request  describes  the  record  with 
sufficient  particularity  to  enable  the  Depart- 
ment to  Identify  it;  and 

(3)  The  record  can  be  obtamed  with  only 
K  reasonable  amoimt  of  eflort. 

Informattcm  or  material  which  no  KMiger 
qtaaiflss  for  exemption  under  (B)  above 
■ball  be  deelasalflsd.  Information  or  matertal 
eontmulng  to  qualify  under  (B)  abaU  be  ao 
oHurked  and.  imleea  imposalble,  a  date  for 
automatic  dedaaslflcatlon  shall  be  set. 

(D)  ApplicabiUty  of  the  Oeneral  Deelati- 
flcation  Schedule  to  Previoualy  CUueifled  Ma- 
terial. Information  or  material  classlfled  be- 
fore the  effective  date  of  this  order  and  whlob 
Is  assigned  to  Oroup  4  under  Executive  Order 
No.  10601,  as  amended  by  Executive  Order 
No.  10064,  shall  be  subjeot  to  the  Oeneral 
DedasBlflcation  Schedule.  All  other  Informa- 
tion or  material  claaalfled  before  the  effective 
date  of  this  order,  whether  or  not  assigned 
to  Oroupe  1,  3,  or  3  of  Executive  Order  No. 
lOSOl,  as  amended,  shall  be  excluded  from 
the  Oeneral  Deelaaalflcatton  Schedule.  How- 
ever, at  any  time  after  the  expinMon  of  ten 
yean  from  the  date  of  origin  it  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  a  mandatory  dassiflcation  review  and 
disposition  under  the  same  oondltioos  and 
criteria  that  apply  to  rlasslflert  information 
and  material  created  after  the  effective  date 
of  thU  order  as  set  forth  in  (B)  and  (O) 
above. 

(E)  DecUualfUsatlon  of  Claeaifled  Informa- 
tion or  Material  After  Thirty  Teare.  All 
plasaiflert  information  or  material  which  is 
thirty  yean  dd  or  more,  whether  originating 
before  or  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
order,  shaU  be  dedaaslfled  under  the  foUow- 
lng conditions: 

(1)  All  information  and  material  classl- 
flad after  the  effective  date  of  this  order 
ahall,  whether  or  not  dedaaaiflcatlon  haa 
been  requeatad,  become  automatically  de- 
nlaailflad  at  the  end  of  thirty  full  calendar 
yean  after  the  date  of  ita  original  daasiflea- 
tlon  except  for  auch  ^MOlflcally  Identifled 
information  or  material  whidi  the  head  of 
the  originating  Department  personally  de- 
terminea  In  writing  at  that  time  to  require 
continued  protection  because  such  con- 
tinued protection  is  essential  to  the  na- 
tional security  or  disclosure  would  place  a 
penon  in  Immediate  Jeopardy.  In  such  case, 
the  head  of  the  Department  shall  also  q>eeify 
the  period  of  continued  dassiflcation. 

(3)  All  information  and  material  classl- 
fled before  the  effective  date  of  this  order 
and  mora  than  thirty  yean  old  ahall  be 
systematloally  reviewed  for  dedaadfleatton 
by  the  Archivist  of  the  United  SUtes  by  the 
end  of  the  thirtieth  full  calendar  year  fol- 
lowing the  year  in  which  it  was  originated. 
In  his  review,  the  Archivist  will  separata  and 
keep  protected  only  such  information  or 
malarial  as  is  q>eclflcaUy  identifled  by  the 
head  of  the  Department  in  aooordanoe  with 
(B)  (1)  above.  In  such  case,  the  head  of  the 
Department  shaU  also  qiadfy  the  period  of 
continued  classlfloatlon. 

(F)  DeportmenU  Which  Do  Not  Have  Au- 
thority for  Original  CtaeMfleailon.  The  pro- 
visions of  thU  section  rdatlng  to  the  de- 
daaalfloatlon  of  national  aseurity  informa- 
tion or  material  ahall  apply  to  Departmenta 
which,  under  the  terma  of  thla  order,  do  not 
have  current  authority  to  originally  daaalfy 
Information  or  matertal,  but  which  formerty 


In  had  such  authority  under  previous  Exacu- 
tlye  orders. 

5aenon  «.  FoHey  Dtreettvee  on  Aeeeu, 
Marking,  Safekeeping,  Aooountabtttty,  Trant- 
mlasten.  iX^oaltloii  and  i>at<rMoMoR  of 
OloMtt/lad  in/orwtatlon  and  Material.  The 
President  acting  throu^  the  Nattonal 
Security  Coundl  sbaU  issue  directives  which 
shall  bs  binding  on  all  Departments  to  pro- 
tect classlfled  Information  from  loss  or 
compromise.  Sodi  dirsetives  shall  conform 
to  the  following  policies: 

(A)  No  person  shall  be  given  aeoeas  to 
clssslfled  Information  or  •*'ft*1f1  unlnss  such 
person  has  bsen  determined  to  be  trust- 
worthy and  unless  acosss  to  such  Informa- 
tion la  necessary  tor  the  performance  of  his 
duties. 

(B)  AU  claaalfled  information  and  material 
shaU  be  i4>proprtately  and  conspicuously 
marked  to  put  all  persons  on  clear  notice  of 
its  classlfled  contents. 

(C)  Classlfled  information  and  material 
shaU  be  used,  possessed,  and  stored  only  un- 
der conditions  which  wlU  prevent  access  by 
unauthorised  persons  or  dissemination  to 
unauthorized  pereons. 

(D)  All  classlfled  information  and  ma- 
terial disseminated  outside  the  executive 
branch  under  Executive  Order  No.  10M6  or 
otherwise  shall  be  properly  protected. 

(E)  ^propriate  accountabiUty  records  for 
classlfled  information  shall  be  established 
and  maintained  and  such  information  and 
material  shaU  be  protected  adequately  dur- 
ing aU  transmissions. 

(F)  Classlfled  information  and  material  no 
longer  needed  in  current  working  iUes  or  for 
reference  or  record  purpoaee  shaU  be  de- 
stroyed or  disposed  of  in  scoordanos  with 
the  records  disposal  provisions  contained  in 
Chapter  33  of  Title  44  of  the  United  States 
Code  and  other  i4ipUcable  statutee. 

(0)  Classlfled  Information  or  material 
shaU  be  reviewed  on  a  sjrstematlc  basis  for 
the  purpoee  of  accomplishing  downgrading, 
dedasslflcatlon,  transfer,  retirement  and 
destruction  at  the  earliest  practicable  date. 

Section  7.  Implementation  and  Review 
ResponslbUUiet.  (A)  The  NaUonal  Security 
Council  sliaU  monitor  the  implementation 
of  this  order.  TO  assist  the  Nattonal  Security 
Council,  an  Interagency  Classlfloatlon  Be- 
vlew  Committee  ahaU  be  established,  com- 
posed of  repreeentatlves  of  the  Department 
of  State,  Defense  and  Justice,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  and  the  National  Seciirtty  Coundl 
Staff  and  a  Chaizman  designated  by  the 
President.  Repreeentatlves  of  other  Depart- 
ments in  the  executive  branch  may  be  in- 
vited to  meet  with  the  Committee  on  mat- 
ten  of  particular  interest  to  thoee  Depart- 
ments. TbiM  Committee  shaU  msst  ragtdarly 
and  on  a  oontmulng  basis  shaU  review  and 
take  action  to  ensure  compliance  with  this 
order,  and  in  partlctilar: 

(1)  The  Committee  shaU  oversee  Depart- 
ment actions  to  snsure  oomplianos  with  the 
pAovlsions  of  this  order  and  implementing 
directives  Issued  by  the  PresMsnt  through 
the  National  Security  OoanoU. 

(8)  The  Committee  shaU,  subject  to  pro- 
cedures to  be  established  by  It.  reodve,  con- 
sider and  take  action  on  suggestions  and 
complaints  from  pereoos  within  or  without 
the  government  with  reepect  to  the  admin- 
istration of  this  ordsr.  and  in  consultation 
with  the  affected  Department  or  Departments 
assure  that  appropriate  action  Is  taken  on 
such  suggestions  and  complalnta. 

(S)  Upon  requeet  of  the  Oommittae  Chair- 
man, any  Department  ahaU  fumlah  to  the 
Commlttoa  any  particular  Information  or 
material  needed  by  the  Committee  In  carry- 
ing out  ita  funotlona. 

(B)  7^  promoto  the  bade  purpoaea  of  this 
order,  the  head  of  each  Department  originat- 
ing or  handling  daaslfled  information  or 
material  ahaU: 


(1)  Prior  to  the  effective  date  of  thU  order 
submit  to  the  Interagency  dassiflcation  Be- 
view  Committee  for  a^ionl  a  copy  of  the 
regulations  It  proposes  to  adopt  punuant 
to  this  order. 

(3)  Dsdgnate  a  senior  member  of  his  staff 
who  shall  ensure  effective  compllanoe  with 
and  implementation  of  this  ordsr  and  shaU 
alao  chair  a  Dqtartmantal  committee  wlileh 
ShaU  have  authority  to  act  on  aU  suggestions 
and  oomplaints  with  req|>ect  to  the  Depart- 
ment's administntlon  of  this  ordsr. 

(8)  Undsrtake  an  initial  program  to  fa- 
mmartse  the  employees  of  his  Department 
with  the  provisions  of  this  order.  He  shall 
also  establish  and  maintain  active  training 
and  orientation  programs  for  employees  oon- 
cemed  with  claasiflsd  Information  or  mate- 
rial. Such  programs  shaU  Induds,  as  a  mini- 
mum, the  brteflng  of  new  enqdoyees  and  pe- 
riodic reorientation  during  enq>loyment  to 
impress  upon  each  Individual  his  reeponst- 
biUty  for  exercising  vigilance  and  care  in 
complying  with  the  provisions  of  this  order. 
AddltionaUy,  upon  termination  of  employ- 
ment or  contemplated  temporary  separation 
for  a  sixty-day  period  or  more,  employes 
ShaU  be  debriefed  and  each  reminded  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Criminal  Code  and  other  ap- 
plicable provisions  of  law  relating  to  penal- 
ties for  unauthorised  dledosure. 

(C)  Ihe  Attorney  OcnersI,  upon  request 
of  the  head  of  a  Department,  his  duly  desig- 
nated representative,  or  the  Chairman  of  the 
above  descrtlwd  Committee,  shaU  personaUy 
or  through  authoriaed  representatives  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  render  an  interpreta- 
tion of  ttils  order  with  respect  to  any  ques- 
tion arising  in  the  course  of  its  administra- 
tion. 

Section  t.  Material  Covered  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act.  Nothing  In  this  order  shaU  su- 
pereede  any  requirements  made  by  or  under 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  August  30,  1864, 
as  amended.  "Restricted  Data."  and  material 
dedgnated  as  "Formerty  Restricted  Data" 
ShaU  be  handled,  protected,  dasslflsd.  down- 
graded and  dadasBlflad  In  conformity  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Atomic  Kueigy  Act  of 
19S4.  as  amended,  and  the  regulations  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

SeeHon  9.  Special  Departmental  Arrange- 
menta.  The  originating  Department  or  other 
i4>praprlato  authority  may  Impose,  in  con- 
formity with  the  provisions  <rf  this  order, 
qiedal  req\iirements  with  respect  to  aooess, 
distribution  and  protectlan  of  daaslfled  m- 
formatlon  and  material,  including  thoee 
which  presently  relate  to  communications 
intelligence,  InteUlgenoe  souroes  and  meth- 
ods and  eryptogr^tfiy. 

Section  10.  Exceptional  Caaea.  In  an  ex- 
ceptional case  when  a  person  or  Department 
not  authoriaed  to  clasdfy  tnformatinn  orlgl- 
natee  information  which  Is  beUeved  to  re- 
quire cIssBlflcatlon,  such  person  or  Depart- 
msnt  ShaU  protect  that  Information  In  the 
manner  preecribed  by  this  order.  Such  per- 
sons or  Department  shaU  transmit  the  Ux- 
formation  forthsdth.  under  appropriate  safe- 
guards, to  the  Department  having  primary 
intersst  In  ths  subject  matter  with  a  request 
that  a  detennlnatton  be  made  as  to  dassi- 
flcation. 

SecMon  11.  Detdaetlflcation  of  Presidential 
Papera.  The  Archlvlrt  of  the  United  Stetes 
ShaU  have  authority  to  review  and  declassify 
information  and  matertal  which  haa  been 
rliiiff*r1  by  a  President,  his  White  House 
Statt  or  qieelal  committee  or  oommlssioti  ap- 
pointed by  him  and  whlob  Vb»  Ardilvlst  has 
In  his  oostody  at  any  arahtval  depodtory, 
tndudlng  a  Presidential  LBxaiy.  8oeh  de- 
dasslflcatloa  shaU  only  be  undertaken  in  ac- 
cord with:  (1)  the  terms  of  the  donor's  deed 
of  gift,  (U)  oonsultetlons  with  the  Depart- 
mente  having  a  primary  subject  matter  in- 
terest, and  (ill)  the  provisions  of  Section  5. 
Section  12.  Hlatorleal  Rtaearch  and  Aeeea* 
by  Former  Oooemment  Oglciala.  The  re- 
quirement m  Section  6(A)    that  aocees  to 
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claasUl«<l  information  or  material  be  gra  ited 
only  as  U  neeeasary  for  the  peitormanie  of 
one's  dutlea  aliall  not  apply  to  persons  rat- 
aide  the  executive  branch  who  are  engagi  d  m 
historical  research  projects  or  who  have  pre- 
viously occupied  policy-making  poeltloi  s  to 
which  they  were  appointed  by  the  F  tesl 
dent:  Provided,  however,  that  In  each  case 
the  head  of  the  originating  Department 
shall: 

(I)  determine  that  access  la  clearly  con- 
sistent with  the  Interests  of  national  lecu- 
rlty;  and 

(II)  take  appropriate  steps  to  assure  that 
classified  Information  or  material  Is  not  pub- 
lished or  otherwise  compromised. 

Access  granted  a  person  by  reason  o'  his 
having  previously  occupied  a  policymaking 
position   shall    be   limited   to   those 
which    the    former    official    orlglnati 
viewed,  signed  or  received  while  In 
offlce. 

Section  13.  Adminiatrative  and  Jtilicial 
Action. 

(A)  Any  officer  or  employee  of  the  tjnlted 
States  who  unnecessarily  classifies  or  I  over- 
classifies  Information  or  material  shUl  be 
notified  that  his  actions  are  In  violation  of 
the  terms  of  thU  order  or  of  a  directive  pf  the 
President  Issued  through  the  National  Secu- 
rity Council.  Repeated  abuse  of  the  claa  tlfica- 
tlon  process  shaU  be  grounds  for  slmln- 
Istratlve  reprimand.  In  any  case  wbe  «  the 
Depi^mental  committee  or  the  Inter  gency 
Classification  Review  Committee  findi  that 
unnecessary  classification  or  over-clai  slfica- 
tton  has  occurred.  It  shall  make  a  re]  ort  to 
the  head  of  the  Department  concer  ked  In 
order  that  corrective  steps  may  be  ti  ken. 

(B)  The  head  of  each  Department  Is  di- 
rected to  take  prompt  and  stringent  i  dmln- 
Istratlve  action  against  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  SUtes.  at  any  1  »vel  of 
employment,  determined  to  have  b<  tn  re- 
sponsible for  any  release  or  disclosure  of  na- 
tional security  Information  or  material  In  a 
manner  not  authorized  by  or  under  this  order 
or  a  directive  of  the  President  Issued  tl  rough 
the  National  Security  Council.  Where  a  viola- 
tion of  criminal  sUtiftes  may  be  In'  olved. 
Departments  will  refer  to  any  sucl  case 
promptly  to  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Section  14.  Revocation  of  Executive  Order 
No.  10501.  Executive  Order  No.  10(1 01  of 
November  6,  1BS3.  as  amended  by  Exe  :utlve 
Orders  No.  10616  of  May  8.  1SS9.  No.  lOBOl 
of  January  11.  1961.  No.  10064  of  Sept  mber 
30.  1961.  No.  1008S  of  January  16,  1B6  I,  No. 
11007  of  March  6.  1063.  and  by  Sectlor  1(a) 
of  No.  11382  of  November  38.  1967.  are  super- 
seded as  of  the  effective  date  of  this  6rder. 

Section  IS.  Kffeetive  Date.  This  order  Whall 
become  effective  on  June  1.  1973. 

RICHABO   NlX^N 

Trk  WHrrs  Houax,  March  $.  1972. 

Mr.  FULBRIORT.  I  read  one  pura- 
graph  from  the  statement. 

The  many  abuses  of  the  security  syAtem 
can  no  longer  be  tolerated.  Pundament&l  to 
our  way  of  life  Is  the  belief  that  when  In- 
formation which  properly  belongs  to  the  pub- 
lic Is  systematically  wltliheld  by  tho«e  In 
power,  the  people  soon  become  ignorant  of 
their  own  affairs,  distrustful  of  those  who 
manage  them,  and — eventually — lncapal|le  of 
determining  their  own  destinies. 

That  to  only  one  paragraph.  It  It  ut- 
terly inconsistent  with  what  he  act  lally 
does.  It  to  another  example  of  a  vers  fine 
principle  in  another  Presidential  siate- 
ment. 

To  the  extent  that  the  execitive 
branch  to  successful  in  its  endeav  »r 
withhold  information  from  Congresf , 
legtolative  process  to  undermined 
niilllfled,  and  we  in  Congress 
little  more  than  a  rubber  stamp  foj-  the 
executive.  Passage  of  the  pending  an  end- 
ment  would  have  the  effect  of  sayl  ig  to 


to 
,the 
and 
befeome 


the  executive  branch  that  we  are  a  rub- 
ber stamp;  that  any  time  the  adminto- 
trathm  wants  to  withhold  Information 
from  the  Oongrev  we  wUl  not  object,  and 
that  whenever  the  President  claims  ex- 
ecutive privilege,  we  will  not  queetlon 
that  claim  or  the  reasons  for  It.  All  of 
these  considerations  are  now  before  us 
In  thto  amendment  and  I  hope  that  every 
Senator  weighs  them  very  carefully. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  assure  my  col- 
leagues Uiat  the  committee  weighed  all 
of  thne  considerations  before  recom- 
mending to  the  Senate  that  the  UJB.  In- 
formation Agency  authorization  request 
be  reduced  substantially.  Some  believe 
the  committee's  decision  was  too  Indto- 
crlminate  and  drastic,  but  those  who 
hold  such  views  should  be  reminded  of 
the  damage,  the  violence  done  to  the  leg- 
islative process  by  the  executive's  deci- 
sion to  withheld  Inf  ormatl<m  vital  to  per- 
mitting the  dected  representatives  of 
thto  body  to  make  an  informed  Judg- 
ment about  a  matter  involving  an  ex- 
penditure of  hundreds  of  millions  of  the 
taxpayers'  dollars. 

Mr.  President,  in  asking  that  the  pend- 
ing amendment  be  defeated  and  that  the 
committee's  recMnmendation  be  upheld, 
I  Invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to  a  re- 
cent article  In  the  New  York  Times  by 
Admiral  Rlckover  entitled  "The  Decline 
of  Congressional  Power."  The  substance 
of  thto  article  has  particular  bearing  on 
the  issue  before  the  Senate. 

Admiral  Rlckover,  It  will  be  recalled, 
received  special  consideration  by  Con- 
gress some  years  ago.  when  It  Intervened 
to  rescue  him  from  premature  retire- 
ment. I  think  Congress  acted  wisely  in 
doing  so.  On  the  whole.  Admiral  Rlck- 
over is  a  very  broad  gaged  man  who  has 
given  much  thought  to  our  Government 
and  to  the  problems  we  face. 

Admiral  Rlckover  begins  with  the  fol- 
lowing observation : 

As  a  realist,  I  miut  say  the  only  real  power 
Congress  has  left  is  the  negative  power  of 
densrlng  funds. 

Mr.  President,  as  lamentable  as  thto 
may  be.  I  doubt  that  anyone  in  thto 
Chamber  would  take  issue  with  It.  Ad- 
miral Rlckover  continues: 

It  Is,  of  course,  the  Immense  scope  and 
complexity  of  the  governmental  activities 
financed  by  taxes  that  has  brought  out  the 
enormous  growth  of  bureaucratic  Influence 
on  the  way  the  money  ocdlected  from  the 
American  people  Is  spent.  The  chairman  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Oonunlttee  has 
pointed  out  that  Congress  usually  makes 
only  relatively  small  changes  in  the  budget 
submitted  by  the  Administration.  Beyond 
this,  the  Incresslng  use  of  Federal  power 
has — as  Madison  predicted — allowed  the 
Federal  bureaucracy  to  exercise  what  in  ef- 
fect are  discretionary  powers  in  disposing  of 
public  moneys. 

In  an  effort  to  put  the  present  situ- 
ation in  perspective,  the  Rlckover  article 
goes  on  to  point  out : 

Congress  may  change  the  Administration's 
budget  by  1  or  3  per  cent,  but  to  all  Intents 
and  purpoees  Congress  no  longer  has  control 
over  the  budget.  Like  any  other  parttamen- 
tary  body  In  a  tnt  society.  It  does,  bow«ver, 
have  the  power  of  legislative  orerslgbt  ss 
well  as  the  right  to  refuse  to  vote  appropria- 
tions if  It  judges  that  In  the  past  they  have 
not  been  used  In  accordance  with  the  laws 
It  has  enacted. 


In  conclusion  Admiral  Rlckover.  "as  a 
realtoUc,"  to  led  to  the  fcdkywing  recom- 
mendation: 

Sinoe  OongrsM  Itaalf  can  no  longer  control 
In  dstaU  how  approprtotad  moneys  are  spent. 
Its  eaostltuttonal  control  of  the  purse  stolngs 
now  dspendi  mora  than  ever  on  tba  Judicious 
exarclse  of  Its  mvestigatory  function,  and  on 
the  negative  powar  to  refuse  funds. 

I  might  point  out  that  these  remarks 
were  presented  originally  In  the  Ad- 
miral's testtmotiy  before  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee.  I  endorse  them  whtde- 
heartedly  and  commend  them  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire article  be  printed  In  the  Ricoao,  to- 
gether with  the  correspondence  concern- 
ing the  UJS.  Information  Agency's  refusal 
to  make  the  documents  requested  avail- 
able to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricou, 
asfoUows: 

Trk  Dxclink  or  Concsxssional  Powes 
(By  H.  O.  Rlckover) 

Washimoton. — As  a  realist.  I  must  say  that 
about  the  only  real  power  Congress  has  left 
Is  the  negative  power  of  denying  funds. 
Surely  this  was  never  the  Intention  of  the 
framsrs  of  the  Constitution,  nor  has  It  come 
about  by  the  proper  procedure  of  constltu- 
ttonal  amendment.  Take  the  bill  to  limit  the 
ability  of  the  executive  to  carry  on  Indefi- 
nitely an  undeclared  war.  I  thoroughly  ap- 
prove the  Intent  of  the  bill.  But  ought  it  to 
be  neoeesary?  Does  not  the  Constitution  vest 
In  Oongrees  and  in  Congress  alone  the  power 
"to  declare  war?" 

This  clause  occasioned  hardly  any  debate  in 
the  Constitutional  Convention.  Tbe  execu- 
tive was  St  first  envisioned,  as  Sherman  of 
Connecticut  put  It.  as  "nothing  more  than 
an  institution  for  carrying  the  will  of  the  leg- 
islature in  effect."  Congress  being  declared 
the  "depository  of  the  supreme  wUl  of  the 
society"  I 

When  tbe  debate  opened  on  the  powers  of 
the  executive,  even  thoee  favoring  a  vigorous 
single  executive,  rather  than  a  coonefl  or 
committee  set  up  by  Congress,  opposed  giving 
him  the  power  to  make  war — a  power  which 
at  that  time  was  everywhere  tbe  prerequisite 
of  the  executive.  I^ar  was  expressed  that  if 
the  executive  power  within  the  Federal  Ctov- 
emment  were  to  encompass  peace  and  war, 
the  President  wotUd  be  rendered  a  monarch 
"of  the  worst  kind;  to  wit,  an  elective  one." 

Power  seemed  extremely  dangerotu  to  the 
founder*  of  our  Federal  system.  They  were 
anxious  to  vest  it  where  the  people  could  beat 
Influence  its  exercise.  I  believe  we  were  st 
that  time  the  only  country  entrusting  the 
war  power  to  the  legislature. 

I  digress  into  these  historic  reminiscences 
only  to  support  my  jwlnt  that  TaUiire  to  e»r- 
clae  the  powers  vested  In  Congress  results  In 
their  dlmlnuUon,  if  not  total  leas. 

It  is,  of  ootirse,  the  immense  scope  and 
complexity  of  the  governmental  activities  fi- 
nanced by  taxes  that  has  brought  out  the 
enormous  growth  of  bureaucratic  Influence 
on  the  way  the  money  collected  from  the 
American  people  is  spent.  The  chairman  of 
the  Ho\ue  Appropriations  Committee  has 
pointed  out  that  Congress  usually  makes 
only  relatively  smaU  changes  In  the  budget 
submitted  by  the  Administration.  Beyond 
this,  the  Increasing  use  of  Federal  power 
has — as  Madison  predicted — allowed  the 
Federal  bureaucracy  to  exerclee  what  in  ef- 
fect are  discretionary  powers  in  disposing  of 
public  moneys. 

When  Congress  does  not  exercise  the  power 
veeted  exclusively  in  It  to  make  the  laws 
that  govern  the  United  States.  Its  power  to 
do  ao  atrophies.  Indeed,  I  submit  that  Con- 
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gress  has  already  lost  much  of  its  power  by 
not  using  It. 

Congrees  may  change  the  Administration's 
budget  by  1  or  3  per  cent,  but  to  all  Intents 
and  purposes  Congress  no  longer  has  control 
over  the  budget.  Like  any  other  parliamen- 
tary body  in  a  free  society.  It  does,  however, 
have  the  power  of  legislative  oversight  as  well 
as  the  right  to  refuse  to  vote  appropriations 
If  It  Judges  that  in  the  past  they  have  not 
been  tised  in  accordance  with  the  laws  It  has 
enacted. 

It  Is  my  firm  belief  that  the  present  pro- 
curement situation  can  be  remedied  only  if 
Congress  will  use  these  two  Important  powers 
to  compel  reform.  It  Is  not  in  the  nat\u«  of 
a  powerful  bureaucracy  to  Improve  its  way 
unless  prodded  by  someone  with  power  from 
without. 

Since  Congress  Itself  can  no  longer  control 
in  detail  bow  appropriated  moneys  are  spent, 
its  oonatltutlonal  control  of  the  purse  atrlngs 
now  depends  more  than  ever  in  the  Judicious 
exercise  of  Its  investigatory  ftmction,  and 
on  the  negative  power  to  refuse  funds. 

U.S.  iNIOaiCATION  ACKNCT, 

Washington,  B.C.,  March  16, 1972. 

Hon.  J.  WlLLUM  FtniSBIOHT, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
V.S.  Senate. 

Dkak  Ms.  CHAniCAN:  in  response  to  your 
letter  of  March  1,  I  am  encloeing  herewith 
the  President's  directive  dated  March  15 
from  which  you  wlU  note  that  I  am  unable 
to  comply  with  your  requeat  for  the  USIA 
Country  Program  Memoranda  and  associated 
planning  documents.  I  find  that  the  material 
you  request  clearly  falls  within  the  scope  of 
the  President's  directive. 

My  staff  and  I  have  carefully  examined 
the  so-called  Country  Program  Memoranda 
and  find  that,  for  the  moat  part,  theee  are 
planning  or  working  documents  subject  to 
subeequent  discussion  and  final  approval. 
These  documents  are  imder  constant  review, 
and  programs  are  changed  in  the  light  of 
changing  devMi^miants  in  Wsshlngton  and 
in  the  boat  countries. 

Tou  will  note  from  the  President's  direc- 
tive that  he  wishes  the  Administration  to 
be  wholly  reqxmsive  to  Congressional  re- 
quesU  subject  only  to  restrictions  neces- 
sary for  the  proper  functioning  of  the 
Executive  Department. 

With  this  objective  in  view,  I  shaU  be 
happy  to  supply  your  Committee  with  sum- 
maries of  the  approved  country  objectives 
together  with  a  description  of  the  activities 
proposed  to  implement  them.  Also,  our  key 
officers,  including  myself  and  the  Assistant 
Directors  for  each  geographic  area,  are 
ready  to  provide  your  staff  with  country-by- 
country  briefings  as  well  as  being  available  at 
all  times  for  questioning  by  you  and  your 
collceiguee. 

Sincerely. 

FXANK  SHAKKSnABK. 

TBS  WHira  Housx, 
Wttthlngton,  P.C..  March  IS,  1972. 

MCMOSAMDUM    rOS    THX    SXCBXTABT    OF    STATK, 
THX    DnxCTOX,    UJS.    iNrOSMATION   AOXNCT 

As  you  know,  by  a  memorandum  of 
August  30.  1971  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  I  directed  "not 
to  make  available  to  the  Congress  any  in- 
ternal working  documents  which  would 
discloae  tentative  planning  data  on  future 
years  of  the  military  assistance  program 
whieh  are  not  approved  Executive  Branch 
positions.  In  that  memorandvon.  I  fully  ex- 
plained why  I  considered  that  the  dls- 
elosurs  of  such  Internal  working  papers  to 
the  Congress  would  not  be  In  the  public 
interest. 

I  have  now  been  Informed  that  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
the  House  Foreign  Operatloaa  and  Oovem- 


ment  Information  Subcommittee  have  re- 
queeted  basic  planning  documents  submit- 
ted by  the  country  field  teams  to  the  United 
States  Information  Agency  and  the  Agency 
for  International  Development,  and  other 
similar  papers.  These  docunients  include 
all  USIA  CX>untry  Program  Memoranda  and 
the  AID  fiscal  year  1973  Country  Field  Sub- 
mission for  Cambodia,  which  are  prepared 
in  the  field  for  the  benefit  of  the  agencies 
and  the  Department  of  State  and  contain 
recommendations  for  the  future. 

Due  to  these  new  requests  for  documents 
of  a  similar  nature  to  thoee  covered  by  my 
August  30.  1971  directive,  I  hereby  reiterate 
the  position  cf  this  AdmlnUtration  ao  that 
there  can  be  no  misunderstanding  on  this 
point. 

My  memorandum  for  the  Heads  of  Execu- 
tive Departments  and  Agencies,  dated 
March  34.  1969,  set  forth  our  basic  policy 
which  Is  to  comply  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible  with  Congressional  requests  for  in- 
formation. In  pursuance  of  this  policy,  the 
Executive  Departments  and  Agencies  have 
provided  to  the  Congress  an  unprecedented 
volume  of  information.  In  addition.  Admin- 
istration witnesses  have  appeared  almost 
continuously  before  appropriate  Committees 
of  tlw  Congress  to  preeent  pertinent  facts 
and  information  to  satisfy  Congressional 
needs  In  its  oversight  function  and  to  pre- 
sent the  views  of  the  Administration  on 
proposed  legislation. 

The  precedents  on  separation  of  powers 
established  by  my  predecessors  from  first  to 
last  clearly  demonstrate,  however,  that  the 
President  has  the  responsibility  not  to  make 
available  any  information  and  material 
which  would  impair  the  orderly  function  of 
the  Executive  Branch  of  Government,  since 
to  do  so  would  not  be  in  the  public  inter- 
est. As  indicated  in  my  memorandum  ot 
March  34.  1969,  thU  Administration  wUl  in- 
voke ExecuUve  Privilege  to  withhold  infor- 
mation only  In  the  most  conqwUlng  circum- 
stances and  only  after  a  rigoroiu  Inquiry 
Into  the  actual  need  for  Its  exercise. 

In  accordance  with  the  procedures  estab- 
lished in  my  memorandum  of  K<arch  34. 
19C9,  I  have  conducted  an  inquiry  with  re- 
gard to  the  Congreeslonal  requesU  brought 
to  my  attention  in  this  Instance.  The  basic 
planning  data  and  the  various  internal  staff 
papers  requested  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  and  the  House  Foreign 
Operations  and  Oovernment  Information 
Subcommittee  do  not,  insofar  as  they  deal 
with  future  years,  reflect  any  approved  pro- 
gram of  this  AdnUnlstration,  but  only  pro- 
posals that  are  under  consideration.  Fur- 
thermore, the  basic  planning  data  requested 
reflect  only  tenUtlve  intermediate  staff  level 
thinking,  which  is  but  one  step  in  the 
process  of  preparing  recommendations  to 
the  Department  Heads,  and  thereafter  to  me. 

I  repeat  my  deep  concern,  shared  by  my 
predecessors,  that  unless  privacy  of  prelimi- 
nary exchange  of  views  between  personnel 
of  the  Executive  Branch  can  be  malntamed, 
the  full  frank  and  healthy  expression  of 
opinion  which  la  essential  for  the  succeas- 
ful  administration  of  Oovernment  would  be 
muted. 

Due  to  theae  facts  and  considerations.  It 
is  my  determination  that  these  documents 
fall  within  the  conceptual  scope  of  my  di- 
rective of  August  30,  1971  and  that  their 
disclosure  to  the  Congress  would  also,  as  in 
that  instance,  not  be  In  the  pubUe  interest. 

I  therefore,  direct  you  not  to  make  avail- 
able to  the  Congress  any  internal  working 
documents  concerning  the  foreign  assistance 
program  or  international  Information  actlv- 
Itlea.  which  would  discloae  tentative  plan- 
ning data,  such  as  is  found  in  the  Country 
Program  Memoranda  and  the  Country  Field 
Submissions,  and  which  are  not  approved 
positions. 

I  have  again   noted   that  you  and  your 


respective  Department  and  Agency  have  al- 
ready provided  much  information  and  have 
offered  to  provide  additional  Information 
including  planning  material  and  factors  re- 
lating to  our  foreign  assistance  programs  and 
international  Information  activities.  In  im- 
plementing my  general  policy  to  provide  the 
fullest  possible  Information  to  the  Con- 
gress. I  will  expect  you  and  tbe  other  Heads 
of  Departments  and  Agencies  to  continue  to 
make  available  to  the  Congress  all  informa- 
tion relating  to  the  foreign  assistance  pro- 
gram and  international  information  activi- 
ties not  inconsistent  with  this  directive. 

RiCHAXD    M.    NtXON. 

Maich  1.  1973. 
Mr.  FkANK  Shakkspeasx, 
Director,  U.S.  Information  Agency, 
Washington,  DX!. 

Dkab  BIB.  SBAKxapsABB!  I  am  enclosing  a 
copy  of  Bdr.  Ablard's  letter  of  Febnuiry  38  to 
Mr.  Robert  Dockery  of  the  Committee  staff 
concerning  the  status  of  the  Country  Pro- 
gram Memoranda  prepared  by  the  United 
States  Information  Af/encj.  I  understand 
from  Mr.  Ablard's  letter  that  tbe  Memoranda 
are  regarded  as  "Internal  planning  or  work- 
ing documents"  and  as  such,  the  Agency  be- 
lieves that  "It  would  not  be  i4>propnate  to 
provide  these  documents  to  the  Committee." 

As  you  know,  the  "Agency  in  Brief  1973" 
pubUcation  describes  this  material  in  tbe 
f oUowlng  way : 

"These  CPM's  (Country  Program  Memo- 
randa) are  designed  to  mtegrate  USIS  plan- 
mng  and  resource  allocation  with  overall 
U.S.  objections  In  the  country.  The  CPM's 
encompaas  total  Agency  resources  devoted  to 
the  country.  Including  media  products  and 
materials  supplied  from  Washington."  (p. 
19) 

I  believe  this  information  would  be  of  In- 
terest to  all  Memt>ers  of  the  Committee  and 
of  particular  assistance  to  them  in  connec- 
tion v^th  the  Agency's  authorization  hear- 
ings, beginning  March  30. 

In  view  of  this.  I  am  requesting  that  the 
Agency  reconsider  its  decision  and  agree  to 
make  this  information  available  to  the  Com- 
mittee. I  should  appreciate  hearing  from  you 
on  this  matter  at  your  earliest  convenience 
and.  hopefully,  no  Uter  than  March  10.  If 
the  original  decision  is  maintained,  I  should 
like  to  know  what  the  Agency's  legal  author- 
ity la  for  withholding  this  type  of  informa- 
tion from  the  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours. 

J.  W.  FuLsaiGHT,  Chairman. 

Enclosure. 

UJS.  iNTOaMATIOK  ACXNCT, 

Washington,  D.C.,  February  28,  1972. 

Mr.  ROBIBT  DOCKXBT, 

Staff  Consultant,  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, UJS.  Senate. 

DxAX  Bos:  In  preparation  for  auUiorlza- 
tlon  hearings  on  March  30,  you  have  re- 
quested that  USIA  furnish  you  Country  Pro- 
gram Memoranda  and  USIA  Planning  Pa- 
pers. An  evaluation  of  these  documents  re- 
vaals  that  tb«y  are  substantiaUy  in  the  na- 
ture of  internal  planning  or  working  docu- 
ments which  are  In  mainy  cases  unapproved 
and  in  a  raw  form.  In  most  esses  the  CPM  is 
not  a  final  document  as  such  but  Is  an  ex- 
change of  papers  and  proposals  between  the 
post  and  the  area  oflloes,  with  suggestions 
from  other  departmenta  In  Waahlngton. 
They  are,  in  a  real  sense,  planning  docu- 
ments which  are  constantly  under  revlaion 
as  programs  change  and  developments  occur 
both  in  the  country  of  operation  and  in 
Washington. 

Aooordlnily,  It  would  not  b«  ^ipropri- 
ate  to  proTkto  thsas  tfooumants  to  th*  Oom- 
mittee.  However,  we  oaa  ptorfde  you  a  sum- 
mary of  the  upprar^A  eountiy  obJeeUves, 
activities  to  Implement  thana.  and  principal 
USIA  audlencea.  Also,  we  can  provide  an  oral 
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brlaflnc  on  a  oountry-by-oountry        _ 
you  and  your  ataff  ooUMcuas.  m  w«U^  <or 
any  Membars  of  tba  OommlUae. 

Of  eouna.  tba  Awlatant  Olnctoca  fa  aacb 

gaognH;>ble  ana  wlU  glva  taaUmony  Iwfoca 

the  Commlttaa  whleb  can  induda  i^^elflo 

country  objaettvaa. 

Slnocialy  youta, 

Chabuh  D. 
General  Counsel  aiid 
Congres$Umal  Limi  ton. 


Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  that  Admiral  Rlckover  states  the 
situation  very  well.  The  only  thin  r  left 
to  Congress  to  try  to  restore  any  nflu- 
ence  of  any  consequence  upon  th;  ar- 
bitrary exercise  of  power  by  the  E  lecu- 
tlve  is  the  power  of  the  pume.  an  1  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  97yo- 
mlng  Is  the  best  possible  test  of  ^  irhich 
I  can  think. 

I  consented  to  the  very  unusual  i  nan- 
Imous  consent  request  of  the  Seitator. 
not  only  to  accommodate  him,  bui  also 
to  get  this  test  case  before  the  S^ate. 

I  regret  that  more  Senators  ar»  not 
interested.  Obviously,  from  observix  g  the 
attendance  in  the  Chamber  at  this  time, 
they  are  not.  I  do  not  know  whetl  er  or 
not  they  receive  their  Instructloni  only 
from  the  White  House.  That  remains 
to  be  seen.  But  it  is  very  clear  tha ;  this 
is  a  test  of  the  right  of  the  Senat  i  and 
of  Congress  as  a  whole  to  have  aco  ss  to 
fundamental  information  necessaiy  to 
the  discharge  of  its  responslbllitlei . 

In  connection  with  a  comment  nade 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming earlier.  I  wonder  what  his  atti- 
tude would  be — this  is  Just  to  Iniuire 
about  his  attitude — ^toward  a  projiosal. 
in  the  nature  of  a  contingency,  tb  kt  if 
and  when  the  Executive  made  avi^ble 
the  information  which  has  benTre- 
quested  by  the  committee,  the  amounts 
as  reduced  In  the  committee  bill, 

have  already  stated,  on  page  51  of 

report,  would  then  be  made  available. 
Would  the  Senator  be  interested  in 
kind  of  approcush? 

Mr.  McOEE.  On  whose  time  is  my 
sponse  tothe  chairman's  question? 

Mr.  FUIjBRIOHT.  On  my  time 

(Disturbance  In  the  Visitor's  Galjer- 
ies.) 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  IThe 
Chair  reminds  the  visitors  In  the  ^- 
leries  that  approval  or  dlsapprova  of 
anything  heard  on  the  floor  will  ho ;  be 
tolerated. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  This  is  simply  U  try 
to  get  a  fix  on  the  Senator's  attltud(  i.  It 
seems  that  the  Senator  would  not  \  rUb 
to  use  the  power  of  the  purse  In  any  miy 
to  force  the  executive  to  furnish  imot- 
matlm.  \ 

Mr.  McOEE.  I  would  have  to  say  that  I 
would  not  appnuve  of  that  approa^  to 
it.  because  I  think  It  Is  the  wrong  age  ncy 
and  the  wrong  circumstances.  I  w«fuld 
not  approve  of  it. 

Mr.  FDUSRIOHT.  That  Is  all  I  want' 
to  Inquire  about  at  this  time. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The  8  m- 
•tor's  5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  yield  myself  3  kd- 
dlticnuU  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The  6  en- 


ator  from  Arkansas  has  72  minutes  re- 
malnlng. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
look  over  the  agencies  in  this  Oovem- 
ment,  I  cannot  think  of  one  to  i^ch 
it  Is  more  appropriate  to  apply  the  test 
of  whether  or  not  Congress  Is  really  In- 
terested In  exercising  its  oversight  re- 
sponslbllltiea,  whether  it  really  Is  Inter- 
ested in  havlzkg  a  serious  role  In  our  Oov- 
einment.  than  this  one.  dealing  with  an 
lnformatl<m  agency  from  whom  we  re- 
quest information  about  its  own  activi- 
ties. 

It  seems  ironic  that  an  agency  de- 
voted to  informing  the  peoide  of  other 
countries  should  decline  to  Inform  Its 
own  Congress.  This  raises  a  serious  ques- 
tion whether  the  agency  is  really  inter- 
ested in  information  or  whether  it  Is  not 
essentially  a  propaganda  agency  that 
has  only  incidentally  any  relation  to  In- 
formation as  an  objective  sort  of  thing. 
We  read  many  stories  about  those  who 
are  capable  of  taking  a  particular  candi- 
date and.  in  a  subtle  and  persuasive  man- 
ner, creating  an  Image  of  the  candidate 
that  will  meet  the  approval  of  the  people. 
Apparently,  U8IA  sees  Itself  as  doing 
this  sort  of  thing,  rather  than  providing 
straight  information,  and  it  contributes. 
I  suppose,  to  the  attitude  that  informa- 
tion as  such,  is  not  something  to  be  dis- 
cussed in  public,  and  certainly  not  some- 
thing to  be  distributed  to  a  congressional 
committee  which  has  authority  to  au- 
thorize its  funds. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor  for  the 
moment,  and  reserve  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute  before  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Bucklet)  to 
say  that  the  New  York  Times  on  yester- 
day published  an  interesting  editorial 
enUUed  "Wrecking  U8IA."  I  quote  from 
the  thrust  of  it — ^indeed,  as  some  col- 
leagues have  contended  that  the  U8IA 
was  a  slanted  and  high-powered  soap 
salesman  project,  tha^  would  be  one 
thing,  but  as  the  New  York  Times  edi- 
torial writer  suggests : 

Tbsy  m  mostly  tralnod  profMslonals  in 
tbc  writing,  editing  and  broadcasting  of 
news  and  Information  who  try  to  tell  the 
facte  boneeUy  about  tbe  United  Btates. 

If  the  tJB  J.A.'s  output  were  heavily  slanted 
and  Ideological,  the  Foreign  RelattoBs  Oom- 
mlttee  would  have  a  better  case.  But  tbe 
egency  bee  generaUy  In  recent  yeaie  been 
trying  to  "teU  America's  story  to  tbe  world" 
and  to  teU  It  etralgbt. 

Therefore,  it  concludes  that  this  is  no 
time  for  the  meat  ax  to  wreck  the  U8IA. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  this  editorial  printed  In  the 

RgCOBO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao, 
as  follows: 

WiKauiw  USIA 
^  There  Is  a  strong  prababUlty  that  Senator 
WUllam  Pulbnght  and  hie  Democratic  ocd- 
leagues  on  tbe  Foreign  BalaUons  Oommtttee 
will  mlas  the  target  In  tbeir  canqMUgn  to  redi- 
rect tbe  energlee  ct  tbe  United  States  Infor- 
mation Agency.  The  eommittas  has  voted 
to  reduce  the  U.SJJt.'s  budget  request  by 
nearly  36  per  cent,  from  (OOO  »wifi««"  to  $150 
million. 

Ostensibly,  Senator  Fulbrlght  and  Frank 
Shekeepeere.  the  agency's  director,  are  en- 


gaged In  a  dispute  over  tbe  letter's  refusal 
to  make  available  to  the  committee  its  "pro- 
gram memoranda"  of  various  countries. 
These  documenu  are  suppoeed  to  set  forth 
the  propaganda  Informational  objectives  In 
each  country.  If  the  Ntzon  Administration 
were  to  waive  Its  claim  of  "executive  privi- 
lege." tha  memoranda  would  probably  turn 
out  to  be  boring  and  Irrtfevant. 

Behind  this  pi^ter  battle,  the  antagonists 
are  really  arguing  over  Mr.  flhslreepeare's  al- 
leged determination  to  make  his  agency  a 
vigorous  spokesman  for  the  antl-Oonununlst 
cold  war,  while  Senator  Fulbrl^t  protests 
that  such  pollclee  eerve  do  useful  purpose 
when  Prsaldent  Mlxon  Is  making  overtures 
to  Buasla  and  China.  We  characterize  Mr. 
Sbakeqiieare's  determination  as  "alleged"  be- 
cauae— aside  from  eome  rttetorlcal  flourishes 
of  bis  own.  calculated  to  Impreee  his  boss  in 
the  White  Hotise  and  right-wing  voters  In  the 
country — It  Is  hard  to  see  that  he  has  had 
much  Impact  on  the  work  of  hU  subonll- 
natee.  They  are  mostly  trained  profeeslonsls 
In  the  writing,  editing  and  broadcasting  of 
news  and  Information  who  try  to  tell  the 
facts  honeatly  about  the  United  States. 

If  the  UJS  J.A.'s  output  were  heavily  slanted 
and  Ideological,  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee would  have  a  better  case.  But  the 
agency  baa  generaUy  In  recent  yean  been 
trying  to  "tell  America's  story  to  the  world" 
and  to  tell  it  straight. 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  now  I 
yield  my  colleague  from  New  York  (Mr. 

Buckley)  15  minutes. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Nel- 
son) .  The  Senator  from  New  York  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  thank  my  colleague  from  Wyoming 
for  yielding  to  me  this  time.  I  recall  a 
few  minutes  ago  that  he  spoke  of  ah  im- 
portant factor  in  this  debate  and  also 
conveyed  some  remarks  from  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jaocsoh) 
echoing  that  same  sentiment;  namely, 
discussion  of  the  symbolism  at  this  time 
in  world  history  of  a  significant  curtail- 
ment of  some  of  the  activities  of  the 
U8IA. 

I  understand  from  subsequent  debate 
that  what  is  really  the  issue  is  not 
whether  there  is  any  merit  to  the  activi- 
ties, but,  rather  whether  an  executive 
has  abused  executive  privilege  In  not 
making  information  available  to  the 
Committee  (m  Foreign  Relations. 

Unfortunately,  I  think  that  the  nice- 
ties of  our  internal  confidential  debate 
will  be  lost  on  those  abroad,  especially 
those  relying  on  some  of  the  foreign  lan- 
guage broadcasts  maintained  by  the 
Voice  of  America  as  a  window  on  the  out- 
side world.  These  constitutional  niceties 
will  be  lost  if,  suddenly,  that  window  is 
slammed  shut. 

I  hope  that  my  remarks  will  not  be 
considered  irrelevant  subject  matter  if 
I  confine  myself  to  a  discussion  of  the 
functions  of  the  USIA  and,  most  im- 
portantly. Its  radio  informational  arm, 
the  Voice  of  America  and  the  potential 
effect  of  its  ability  to  perform  its  fivic- 
tlons  if  these  cuts  are  not  stricken. 

I  would  like  to  consider  at  the  outset 
certain  of  the  principal  arguments  which 
in  the  past  have  been  raised  agidnst  the 
USIA  and  particularly  against  the 
broadcasting  activities  conducted  mainly 
through  the  Voice  of  America. 

First.  I  think  that  I  should  stote  my 
basic  position,  on*  which  is  fortified— 
from  what  I  have  been  able  to  observe — 
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through  mrae  than  17  years  of  extensive 
private  business  travel  around  the  globe 
before  my  election  to  the  Senate. 

First.  I  believe  that  In  both  the  shorter 
and  the  looser  term.  It  is  indispensable 
for  the  United  States  to  have  a  strong, 
credible,  and  well  financed  International 
Information  organization. 

Second,  by  and  large,  the  USIA  has 
provided  our  Nation  with  Just  such  an 
organization,  principally  although  not 
solely  because  of  the  quality  of  Its  Voice 
of  America  programs.  These  broadcasts 
have  proved  accurate  and  reliable  and, 
therefore,  effective  in  projecting  infor- 
mation, news,  and  commentary  which 
we  feel  is  required  if  we  are  to  present 
to  the  world  a  proper  imderstanding  of 
events  within  the  United  States  and  of 
the  reasons  behind  our  foreign  policy 
objectives. 

Third.  I  believe  that  the  radio  and  TV 
programs  which  are  maintained  by  the 
USIA  are  a  most  Important  means  by 
which  to  convey  information  to  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world,  because  it  is  the  only 
means  of  communication  which  can 
penetrate  the  barriers  of  censorship  still 
erected  by  so  many  totalitarian  regimes. 

I  recognize  that  many  do  not  accept 
these  views  but  at  least  we  should  argue 
on  the  merits  of  the  case,  based  on 
broad  access  to  information  which  It  is 
the  purpose  of  the  Voice  of  America  to 
provide  less  fortunate  pe(q>le. 

What  are  some  of  the  arguments  pre- 
sented against  the  USIA  and  against  Its 
broadcasting  arm? 

One  is  that,  somehow,  these  activities 
represent  an  anachronistic  relic  of  the 
cold  war. 

It  is  true  that  the  USIA  was  created 
at  the  outset  of  the  cold  war,  in  the  early 
1950's.  It  Is  also  true  that  the  Voice  of 
America  had  its  origins  in  the  hot  war — 
having  been  founded  in  1942. 

But  this  argument  fails  to  make  the 
necessary  distinctions  between  origins 
and  purposes. 

The  USIA  had  its  origins  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  c(dd  war.  but  because  of  the 
continuing  role  which  the  United  States 
is  required  to  play  in  wrarld  affairs,  the 
purpose  of  the  USIA  transcends  this 
origin.  That  purpose  is  to  present  and  to 
support  the  foreign  policy  objectives  of 
the  United  States,  to  present  to  the 
world  at  large  the  information  required 
for  it  to  understand  the  objectives  of 
that  policy. 

That  purpose,  stated  in  its  simplest 
form,  as  I  have  suggested,  is  to  support 
the  United  States  foreign  policy.  And  this 
is  a  foreign  policy  iMch  has  not  died 
with  a  change  in  the  shift  or  thrust  of 
our  policy,  but  a  purpose  which  must 
coexist  with  our  foreign  policy  objec- 
tives, whatever  they  are. 

This  leads  me  to  a  second  point  which 
the  critics  of  the  USIA  have  advanced 
from  time  to  time:  namely,  that  the 
USIA  and  the  Voice  of  America  are  not 
working  to  support  our  foreign  poUcy 
but  are  working  rather  to  frustrate  it. 

These  critics  say  that  by  carrying  news 
that  is  often  critical  of  Communist  ac- 
tion or  which  highlights  Communist 
abuse,  the  Voice  of  America  la  working 
at  cross-purposes  with  President  Nixon's 
efforts  to  brhig  about  a  detente  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 


If  this  argument  were  valid,  surely 
we  would  find  the  President  of  tbe  United 
States  among  the  principal  objectors  to 
the  activities.  And  if  the  arguments  were 
valid,  the  proper  remedy  would  not  be 
to  make  arbltiary  cuts  in  the  budget,  but 
rather  to  change  the  procedures  and  the 
management. 

In  point  of  fact,  President  Nixon  not 
only  does  not  consider  the  activities  to 
be  subversive  of  his  effort,  but  supportive 
of  than. 

Mr.  FNaldent,  at  this  point  in  the  Rxc- 
oas,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rccoao  excerpts  from  a 
letter  from  President  Nixon  to  the  Voice 
of  America  on  the  occasion  of  its  30th 
anniversary,  outlining  the  importance 
which  he  believes  this  orguilzation  con- 
tinues to  have  in  the  implementation  of 
American  policy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racoao. 
as  follows: 


LcTxxa    noM    Paaamnrr    Nixom    to    the 

Vom  or   Ansa  BO*  on  thb  Oocssion  or 

Its  30th  ANNivaaaABT 

Just  as  tbe  world  has  changed  In  tbe  last 
thirty  years,  so  too  baa  tbe  Voloe  of  Amer- 
ica. It  was  bocn  In  a  world  at  war.  Today  It 
continues  Its  Important  mission  In  a  wortd  In 
which  International  tensions  have  been  low- 
ered, even  though  peaoe  u  sttll  not  a  reality. 
More  and  more,  man  reallae  that  If  we  are  to 
survive,  we  muat  learn  to  relate  to  each  other 
better  tban  we  have  In  the  past — and  that  to 
Improve  our  relatlonahlp.  we  must  under- 
stand each  othw  better. 

Never  has  the  role  of  the  Voice  of  America 
been  more  Important  than  now,  since  it  lieipe 
so  much  In  promoting  mutual  understanding 
among  nattixis  and  peoplee.  Day  after  day, 
the  Votoe  of  Amerlea  brings  Its  audlenoe  a 
reliable  aocount  ot  whKt  Is  happening 
throughout  tbe  world,  and  direct  Insights 
Into  life  and  thought  in  tbe  United  States. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  Presidoit.  in  his 
letter  the  President  emphasizes  the 
Voice  of  America's  task  to  establish  an 
imderstanding  among  nations  and 
peoples.  And  I  would  like  to  stress 
"peoples"  because  the  USIA  has  a  num- 
ber of  programs  for  cultural  occhange 
which  result  from  negotiated  treaties, 
for  example,  with  the  Soviet  Union  that 
allow  thereby  the  circulation  of  a  very 
excellent  magazine  about  American 
affairs.  lUs  also  enables  us  to  maintnin 
certain  «diiblts  and  to  have  guides  at 
these  exhibits  who  have  direct  contact 
with  the  Soviet  people.  Nevertheless, 
these  activities  are  limited  in  their  total 
penetration.  But  these  activities  will 
continue,  subject  only  to  the  sufferance 
of  the  Soviet  Oovemment. 

The  Voice  of  America,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  able  to  bring  about  a  far  broader 
and  more  important  dissemination  of 
information.  It  provides  the  people  of 
the  U.SJSJfl.  and  elsewhere  with  unique 
sources  of  news  which  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  otBdal  censors. 

It  provides  these  people  with  facts 
about  the  outside  world  which  they 
otherwise  would  have  no  means  of  learn- 
ing. It  Is  as  important  to  us  now.  I 
submit,  that  the  peoide  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  elsewhoe  have  acoess  to  the 
facts  and  to  the  deaily  labeled  com- 
mentaries of  Voice  of  America  as  it  ever 
has  been.  Whether  a  cold  war  still  exists 
or  not.  it  is  clear  that  the  interests  of 


the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
will  continue  to  play  an  important  part 
here  and  there  around  the  ^obe.  and 
notably  in  the  Mideast. 

There  is  increasing  evidence  that  the 
Kremlin  is  not  entirely  insensitive  to 
these  internal  and  external  pressures 
which  have  been  generated  by  the  USIA. 
I  think  we  saw  that  most  spectacularly 
in  the  trial  in  Leningrad  of  a  group  of 
Jews  who  were  accused  of  the  "hideous 
crime"  of  wanting  to  escajite  to  Israel. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these 
broculcasts  have  an  important  Impact 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Mr.  President,  I  cite  certain  testimony 
as  to  the  importance  of  the  Western 
broadcasts. 

Russian  Author  A.  Anat<dl  Kuznetsov, 
winner  of  the  Stalin  Prize.  Joined  eight 
other  exiled  scholars  and  writers  to  re- 
port that  these  programs — 

Were  for  us  a  substitute  for  a  free  press 
nonexistent  in  our  countrtee  ...  to  speak 
the  language  of  a  free  press  and  not  of  the 
government  propaganda  .  .  .  makes  (them) 
so  attractive  to  their  audiences.  IV)  deprive 
them  of  that  lUe-llne  would  be  indeed  s 
crime  against  liberty. 

Nobel  Prize  winning  Russian  Author 
Alexander  Scdzhenitzyn.  in  a  New  York 
Times  interview,  referring  to  these 
broadcasts  said: 

If  we  learn  anything  about  events  ...  it 
is  from  there. 

More  reooitly.  R^resentatlvc  Jaxxs 
ScHsvn,  of  New  York,  reported  that 
Jews  In  the  Soviet  Union  came  up  to  him 
with  tears  in  their  eyes  telling  how  much 
they  appreciated  the  broadcasts  of  the 
Voice  of  America,  saying  that  these 
broadcasts  *^eep  hope  alive." 

TYue.  the  Kremlin  does  not  like  the 
Voice  of  America  broadcasts.  We  notice 
the  large  amounts  of  money  which  the 
Soviet  Uhion  maids  each  year  trying 
to  Jam  them,  with  very  limited  success, 
I  am  happy  to  report.  However,  for  the 
life  of  me.  I  cannot  see  why  we  in  this 
country  should  tailor  our  program  to 
hdp  the  Soviet  Union  protect  thrir  peo- 
ple from  the  truth.  We  qwnd  780  hours  a 
week  broadcasting  in  34  diffetvnt  lan- 
guages in  the  face  of  their  own  Intense 
broadcasting  effort  of  1.900  hours  a  week 
ic  84  languages. 

I  do  not  see  why  we  should,  in  order 
to  curry  the  dubious  favor  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Kremlin,  deny  htmdreds  of  mil- 
lions of  persons  who  thirst  tor  knowledge 
access  to  the  news  from  the  outside 
world.  Furthermore,  I  beUevc  it  matters 
that  they  loiow  the  truth,  because  to  the 
extent  that  peoples  around  the  world 
have  an  understanding  as  to  what  is 
happening  in  the  world,  to  the  extent 
that  they  are  accurately  informed  about 
poUdes  and  events  in  the  United  States, 
to  that  extent  can  we  hope  that  sanity 
will  ultimately  prevail  in  world  affairs. 

Yet,  if  the  budgetary  cuts  provided  for 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
are  allowed  to  remain,  it  will  mean  not 
Just  a  paring  back  of  the  activities  cur- 
rently suBtalned  by  the  UBIA.  and  more 
particularly  by  the  Voloe  of  America,  but 
it  will  residt  in  the  teimtaiatlan  of  23 
of  the  34  foreign  language  broadcasts 
which  are  now  sustained. 

These    audiences    which    are    being 
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reached  by  these  23  language  proi  rams 
now  in  existence  will  be  cut  off  from 
access  to  this  sort  of  Inf ormatl  on.  I 
might  add  that  these  audiences  were 
built  up  over  a  period  of  years  ant  can- 
not automatically  be  put  back  toi  Btber 
if  the  broadcasto  are  Interrupted  fo  r  any 
sizable  period  of  time. 

We  must  understand  that  credi  bility 
is  hard  to  achieve.  It  has  been  a  h  story 
of  truth  and  reliability  on  the  part  of 
Voice  of  America  broadcasting  whic  i  has 
developed  that  credibility  and  rella  lUity 
which  Is  an  important  arm  of  the  A  ner- 
Ican  Informational  system. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  at  the  pi  Bsent 
moment  access  to  one  or  more  of  these 
audiences  is  not  critically  important  to 
the  fulfillment  of  the  present  U.8.  j  lolicy 
except  to  the  extent  that  we  have  i  per- 
manent, abiding  interest  in  the  su  vival 
of  truth  in  the  dissemination  of  Infor- 
mation around  the  world.  j 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Thcj  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired.  j 

Mr.  McQEE.  Mr.  President.  I  y  eld  3 
additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 

New  York-  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for  3 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  But  we  cannot  tol  to- 
day what  emergency  might  arise  li  i  the 
tuUut  when  it  will  be  critically  Im  K>rt- 
tant  to  us  that  we  be  able  to  reach  hese 
same  audiences  with  the  credlblllt:'  re- 
quired to  make  them  effective. 

I  suggest.  Mr.  President,  that  m '  as- 
sessment of  the  importance  and  effe<  tive- 
ness  of  the  Voice  of  America  is  si  ared 
not  Just  by  the  admlnlstratian  or  >ther 
colleagues  who  agree  with  my  poi  it  of 
view,  but  by  the  Soviet  Union  or  it  \  rould 
not  have  persisted  in  its  sustained  tflort 
at  Jamming. 

MX.  President.  I  want  to  toucti  one 
other  aspect  which  I  believe  to  be  criti- 
cally important  in  an  understandii  ig  of 
the  present  day  function  of  the  U.£ .  In- 
formation Agoicy  and  its  purpos<.  Its 
purpose  must  be  viewed  in  the  conte  ict  of 
the  oommimications  revolution  to  «  hich 
Mr.  Frank  Shakespeare  has  refirred 
when  he  said  that  we  live  in  a  time  \  rhen 
hundreds  of  millions  of  people  are  re  ieiv- 
ing  direct  access  to  Information  thrt  »ugh 
radio  and  television.  If  we  cut  ncNied 
funds  from  an  agency  engaged  in  the 
dissemination  of  our  side  of  the  ston  .  we 
wiU  have  foreshortoied  our  abilitir  to 
present  the  American  story  and  the  reby 

support  American  p<dicy. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ime 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  yleU  the 
Senator  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  it  st  ems 
to  me  that  one  of  the  reasons  the  e  is 
objection  to  the  activities  of  the  \bice 
of  America  in  explaining  America's  s<  ory. 
is  that  we  have  an  instinctive  distaste  <■  for 
the  word  "propaganda."  It  is  a  dislKste 
which  is  natural  enough,  given  the  fact 
that  we.  as  a  nation,  first  became  exp  wed 
to  the  word  in  activlOes  of  Adolf  H  tier 
and  more  recently  in  activities  of  R  idlo 
Moscow  with  their  total  rdiance  on  the 
big  lie.  I  would  like  to  suggest,  how(  ver, 
that  this  is  not  the  sole  meaning  of  the 
word   "propaganda."   Propaganda    also 


means  telling  your  story  and  to  the  ex- 
tent we  rely  on  truthful  dissemination  of 
the  facts,  as  has  been  the  history  of  the 
Voice  of  America,  to  Uiat  extent  must 
we  distinguish  between  licit,  respectable, 
and  responsible  utfllcation  of  propaganda 
and  illicit  forms  with  which  we  would 
not  associate  ourselves. 

But.  if  it  Is  "propaganda"  to  tell  the 
facts  about  the  United  States,  as  the 
Voice  of  America  does  every  day.  so  be  it. 
If  it  is  propaganda  to  attempt  to  put 
those  facts  into  context  in  clearly  labeled 
commentaries,  so  be  it.  If  It  is  propa- 
ganda to  show  pride  in  our  Nation  as 
USIA's  public  affairs  offices  do  in  101 
nations  arotmd  the  world.  I  am  all  for  it. 
The  rrievant  question  is  not  whether 
USIA  engages  in  propaganda — we  can 
leave  that  philosophical  conundrum  to 
scholars  and  savants — ^but  whether  what 
USIA  engages  in  is  needed  by  our  Nation. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  criticism 
which  can  be  made  about  USIA  is  the 
criticism  implicit  in  the  wide  misunder- 
standing of  this  organization  both  within 
and  without  the  Congress.  Such  a  mis- 
understanding springs  not  from  any  re- 
sentment against  USIA  activities  but 
from  a  lack  of  interest  in  the  organiza- 
tion for  its  own  sake.  Lack  of  interest  can 
be  a  fatal  criticism  to  any  Qovemment 
program.  In  one  sense,  then,  the  proposed 
budget  cut  has  done  USIA  a  favor — it  lias 
brought  it  before  the  gaze  of  the  Con- 
gress where  it  could  be  discussed. 

I  am  glad  that  this  happened,  because 
I  am  deeply  convinced  that  Director 
Frank  Shakespeare  is  correct  when  he 
says  we  are  lii^g  in  an  age  of  a  commu- 
nications revolution  of  transistor  radios 
and  television  satellites,  «ie  of  the  most 
decisive  factors  shaping  the  course  of 
our  time.  The  international  flow  of  infor- 
mation can  no  longer  be  sealed  off  at  na- 
tional frontiers. 

There  are  times,  I  know,  when  we  all 
wish  it  were  otherwise.  Too  much  infor- 
mation too  swiftly  carried  to  too  many 
people  for  too  many  reasons  hi  too  many 
ways — we  have  seen  the  world  shrink  be- 
fore dur  eyes  and  it  is  as  disconcerting  as 
it  is  strange. 

But  whatever  else  it  may  be,  the  com- 
munications revolution  is  a  fact  and 
within  the  lifetime  of  most  of  us  it  will 
probably  be  one  of  the  most  decisive  fac- 
tors in  intematicmal  affairs.  The  question 
is  not  whether  we  like  the  communica- 
tions revolution,  but  what  are  we  going  to 
do  about  it  and  what  role  should  the  VS. 
Qovemment  play  in  it. 

For  the  first  time  in  human  history  the 
attitudes  of  millions  of  people  have 
moved  from  the  periphery  toward  the 
center  of  foreign  policy  decisions.  In 
1815,  a  few  men  could  sit  around  a  table 
in  Vienna  and  carve  up  Eimipe  for  a 
hundred  years.  In  1919.  a  small  group 
of  men  could  once  more  decide  the  shape 
of  the  West— although  the  results  of 
their  decisions  did  not  last  as  long  as 
their  diplomatic  predecessors  at  Vienna. 
Today,  however,  the  phrase  "the  whole 
w(Hld  is  watching"  is  a  reality  of  inter- 
natlonal  affairs  that  each  nation  must 
take  into  account.  The  diplomatic  brief- 
case Is  being  matched  by  the  television 
picture  and  the  transistor  radio  as  a  part 
of  international  diplomacy. 


Whether  we  like  it  or  not  it  does  mat- 
ter what  millions  of  people  thought 
when  President  Nixon  got  oiB  the  plane 
before  the  TV  cameras  In  Peking. 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not  it  does  mat- 
ter what  "received  opinions"  form  the 
basis  upon  which  millions  of  people  will 
make  up  their  own  minds  on  complicated 
international  problems. 

It  is  no  longer,  I  feel,  good  enough  to 
use  the  term  "imagemakers"  for  those 
who  are  in  the  forefront  of  this  revolu- 
tion for  our  country,  llie  USIA  does  not 
now  attempt  and  never  has  attempted  to 
make  an  "image,"  some  two-dimensional, 
unbelievable  figure  to  fool  the  world.  If 
it  did.  it  would  long  ago  have  been  dis- 
missed from  every  country  in  which  it 
operates.  But  today  it  operates  in  101 
countries.  Now  this  does  not  mean  that 
USIA  has  convinced  people  in  101  coun- 
tries about  the  UB.  position  on  interna- 
tional issues.  It  does  mean,  however,  that 
USIA- VGA  has  attempted  to  do,  against 
tremendous  oppositiim  from  the  UBBJl. 
and  other  countries  which  generously  fi- 
nance their  informational  and  propa- 
ganda programs,  what  can  be  done:  to 
speak  the  truth  about  our  Nation  and 
about  the  world.  USIA-VOA  has  been  ef- 
fective because  it  has  built  a  reputation 
for  reliability  and  truth. 

The  communications  revolution  is  go- 
ing to  go  on  no  matter  what  we  do  here 
today.  If  the  USIA  is  cut  to  the  bone,  that 
will  not  stop  the  irresistible  and  aD  but 
insatiable  appetite  of  people  all  over  the 
world  to  use  the  new  technology. 

What  is  at  stake  here  is  the  very  po- 
sition of  the  United  States  of  America 
toward  international  understanding.  Cut 
the  USIA  budget  and  we  cut  a  Unk  be- 
tween our  Oovemment  and  masses  of 
people.  We  will  still  have  our  traditional 
ways  of  diplomacy.  We  still  need  thoae 
ways.  But  those  ways  no  longer  suffice. 

Cut  USIA's  budget  and  we  are  in  effect 
saying  to  mUlions  of  people:  "We  are  no 
longer  intereste<*  in  you.  We  don't  want  to 
talk  to  you,  but  only  to  your  government 
We  have  lost  confidence  hi  our  ability 
to  convince  millions  of  the  sotmdness  of 
our  foreign  policy  and  of  the  principles 
which  guide  our  Nation^' 

I.  therefore,  strongly  urge  that  these 
proposed  cuts  be  restored  and  that  USIA 
be  restored  to  its  rightful  place  as  an  es- 
sential instrument  of  American  forelen 
policy  in  this  age  of  a  communications 
revolution. 

CALL  or  THE   BOLL 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  It  wUl  have  to  be  on  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  ctmsent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ob- 
ject. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 
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The  clerk  will  resume  the  call  of  the 
roU. 

The  rollcall  was  resumed. 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ob- 
ject. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

The  rollcall  was  resiuned,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 

[No.  105  lieg.l 

Allen  Fulbrlgbt  Nelson 

Bellmen  GrlOln  Percy 

Boggs  Hugbei  Prozmlre 

Buckley  Javlts  Blblcoff 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Long  Saxbe 

Cooper  McOee  Symington 

Ellender  Montoya  Tftft 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  not  present. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be 
directed  to  request  the  attendance  of 
absent  Senators. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  will  execute  the  order  of 
the  Senate. 

After  some  delay,  the  following  Sena- 
tors entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names: 


Aiken 

Dale 

Packvood 

AUott 

Fannin 

Pastore 

Anderaon 

Feng 

Pearson 

Be^l 

Oambrell 

Randolph 

Bennett 

Ocldwater 

Rcth 

Bible 

Gravel 

Schwelker 

Broac 

Gumey 

Smith 

Brooke 

Hansen 

Spong 

BurdKA 

Hart 

SUfford 

Byrd, 

Hatfield 

Stennls 

Barry  F.,  Jr. 

Holllngs 

Stevenaon 

Case 

Hruska 

Talmadge 

CbUea 

Inouye 

Thurmond 

Church 

Jackscn 

Tower 

Cook 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Welcker 

Cotton 

Kennedy 

Toung 

Crmncton 

Uetcalt 

CurtlB 

Miller 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  <Mr. 
Bath),  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentscn)  ,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland)  ,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin),  the  Senator  frcMn 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartkx),  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrcy),  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jor- 
dan) ,  the  Senator  from  Washingt<m  (Mr. 
Macnttbon),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  McClellan),  the  SenatCM*  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McOovcrn)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIn- 
TTRX) ,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
MoNSALi),  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss),  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MxTsxn) ,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pell),  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Sparkman)  .  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  TuNNiY).  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mbntana  (Mr.  MAiramLD) .  and  the  Sena- 
tor  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eaolston)  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

Mr.  ORIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baxir), 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Domi- 


mcK) ,  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  SnvKHs)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
ScoTT)  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
on  official  business. 

Th«  Senator  trom  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MmntT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

"Hie  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr.  Nel- 
son) .  A  quorum  is  present. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Vhe  time  used  in 
the  quorum  call  Just  completed  not  be 
charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  acting  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Bfr.  McOn),  I  now  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Blinois  (Mr. 
Pkrcy) .  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
restoration  of  fimds  for  the  UB.  In- 
formation Agency,  because  the  loss  of 
these  funds  would  severely  cripple  the 
Voice  of  America  and  other  USIA  media 
activities  which  have  the  important  func- 
tion of  presenting  a  clear  picture  of 
America  to  the  world. 

In  an  era  when  misinformation  is  so 
common,  the  Voice  of  America  has  suc- 
ceeded m  presenting  a  fair  iricture  of  life 
in  the  United  States  to  the  peoples  of 
many  nations.  Moreover,  it  provides  a 
generally  objective  view  of  the  Western 
world,  which  gives  listeners  in  other 
countries — and  particularly  in  those 
countries  where  there  is  no  freedom  of 
information — a  better  basis  for  Judg- 
ments on  national  and  international 
events. 

It  is  a  vital  service  to  those  who  want 
to  hear  another  opinion  which  is  different 
from  the  official  opinion  in  their  coun- 
tries. And  I  submit  that  this  is  a  legiti- 
mate-function of  the  UB.  Oovemment. 

On  my  trips  to  Eastern  and  Western 
Europe.  I  have  been  told  again  and  again 
about  the  value  of  the  Voice  of  America 
broadcasts.  An  elderly  refugee  from  Bul- 
garia tells  that  the  VOA  broadcasts  had 
been  an  important  factor  in  his  life.  He 
called  the  VOA  "an  anchor  of  freedom" 
which  helped  him  keep  up  his  hope  when 
he  was  fearful  of  expressing  himself 
about  politics  and  international  affairs. 
He  said  he  had  been  not  only  afraid  to 
speak  candidly,  but  had  even  been  afraid 
to  listen  to  others  who  had  oomidaints 
about  the  system  in  Bulgaria.  But  he  was 
not  afraid  to  put  his  ear  to  the  radio 
to  hear  the  Voice  of  America. 

This  old  man,  who  now  lives  with  rela- 
tives in  a  Paris  suburb,  was  no  different 
than  thousands  of  others  In  Communist 
countries  who  over  the  years  have  ex- 
pressed their  appreciation  for  the  broad- 
casts of  VOA,  Radio  Ree  Europe,  and 
Radio  Liberty  in  many  wajrs.  We  should 
not  let  them  down. 

As  we  vote  today  to  restore  funds  for 
the  UB.  Information  Agency  and  the 
V(dce  of  America,  we  will  be  expressing 
our  own  support  of  the  propositkm  that 
the  United  States  has  a  right  and  a  duty 
to  speak  out  to  the  world  and  to  speak 
the  truth  as  we  see  it  so  that  all  mav 


hear.  At  the  same  time,  we  will  be  ex- 
pressing our  determination  that  all  peo- 
ples— especially  those  in  dosed  socie- 
ties— may  have  the  opportunity  to  know 
more  of  the  truth  than  their  own  govern- 
ments may  be  willing  to  share  with  them. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Billmon)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  (^lahoma  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  all  of 
tlie  great  powers  of  the  world,  as  well  as 
some  of  the  lesser  powers,  have  interna- 
tional broadcasting  operations. 

The  program  operated  by  the  United 
States,  commonly  known  as  the  "Voice  of 
America,''  has  been  recognized  as  one  of 
the  best  methods  for  informing  other 
peoples  of  the  world  about  our  country- 
It  has  been  described  by  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Broadcasters 


An  instruntent  of  peace  (which)  haa  been 
Instrumental  in  creating  a  better  under- 
standing of  this  nation.  Its  people  and  its 
culture  throti^out  the  world. 

The  Voice  of  America  and  its  parent 
organization,  the  UB.  Information 
Agency,  have  been  praised  and  supported 
by  Presidents  Eisenhower,  Kennedy, 
Johnson,  and  Nixon  as  an  important 
function  of  this  Nation's  foniga  rela- 
tions. 

At  the  present  time,  the  United  States 
broadcasts  779  hours  a  week  to  countries 
overseas.  In  contrast,  the  Soviet  Union's 
foreign  broadcasts  total  1.904  hours  per 
week — more  than  twice  as  much.  China 
is  second  to  the  Soviet  Union,  with  I,34< 
hours  per  week.  Next  is  the  Arab  RoMib- 
lic  of  Egypt,  with  slightly  over  1,000 
hours  per  week. 

None  of  these  countries  is  accustomed 
to  wasting  money.  Yet  they  consider 
international  broadcasting  important 
enough  to  estalilish  and  keep  maintain  - 
ing  broadcast  operations  that  are  for  the 
most  part  bigger  and  costlier  than  that 
of  the  United  States.  For  example,  the 
United  Kingdom  broadcasts  725  hours 
per  week,  54  hours  less  than  the  United 
States,  yet  the  BBC  has  a  larger  staff 
than  the  Voice  of  America. 

The  Soviet  Union  broadcasts  in  82 
languages,  compared  to  the  Voice  of 
America,  which  broadcasts  in  35  lan- 
guages. 

Mr.  President,  this  country's  inter- 
national broadcasting  operations,  al- 
ready modest  by  many  standards,  are 
now  threatened  with  a  severe  cutback 
which  could  seriously  undermine  the 
position  of  the  United  States  in  inter- 
national affairs.  I  refer  to  the  proposed 
reduction  of  one-fburth  of  the  agency's 
budget  recommended  by  the  Senate  For- 
eign Rdatlons  CSommittee. 

If  this  $45  million  cut  is  aUowed  to 
stand,  the  Voice  of  America  would  be 
forced  to  cut  its  operations  to  454  boors 
of  broadcasting  weekly  in  II  languages. 
This  would  put  the  United  States  even 
further  behind  the  Soviet  Union,  China, 
Etarpt,  and  other  oountrles. 

It  would  mean  that  in  the  arena  of 
world  opinion,  we  would  be  competing 
at  the  level  of  Portugal  and  Albania. 

This  proposed  reduction  in  funds 
would  require  the  USIA  to  terminate 
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the  services  of  approximately  2,361 1  tin- 
ployees,  many  of  them  with  teclinloal 
and  langiiage  skills  that  would  bcldlffl- 
cult  to  replace. 

In  the  words  of  syndicated  eoliulmist, 
James  J.  KUpatrick.  "the  VOA  in 
would  be  strangled." 

In  a  recent  column,  Kllpatrlck 
some  strong  reasons   for  keeplni 
agency  from  being  further  cripple  1 


ofered 


Sucb  folly  must  b«  avoldMl.  Th* 
under  director  Fr»Dk  Shakespeare, 
engaged  In  empire  buUdlng:  It  has  6O0 
en4>loye«s  than  It  had  four  years 
comparison   with   Russia,    China, 
United  Arab  Republic,  the  United 
waging  a  modest  program  of  Inf  ormatU^ 
propaganda.   But   the   program   U 
our  continuing  national  Interest  aroui^ 
world. 
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Mr.  President,  the  United  8tete4  has 
sound  reasons  for  trying  to  read  the 
minds  jf  men  by  means  of  intemat  ional 
broadcasting — to  make  sure  the  ffacts 
are  known,  to  explain  our  natlonaljpoll- 
des,  to  create  a  climate  of  good  w  11,  to 
foster  cultural  friendliness,  to  pnmote 
the  cause  of  peace.  In  the  words  o  f  one 
expert: 

In  the  last  analysis,  the  major  tm  ema- 
tlonal  broadcasters  cannot  afford  t  >  fall 
behind.  They  fear  to  leave  the  Held  o]  en  to 
others,  whose  Interests  are  less  than  Idoitlcal 
at  best  and  sharply  Inimical  at  worst,  j 

Mr.  President,  I  have  had  occas  on  to 
visit  foreign  lands  and  have  heaid  the 
Voice  of  America.  I  have  also  spol  en  at 
length  with  some  of  the  America  i  na- 
tionals who  work  in  these  countrii  s  and 
I  know  how  much  they  depend  <n  the 
Voice  of  America  to  get  the  facts  about 
what  is  going  on  in  this  country  on  »  cur- 
rent basis. 

I  also  know,  based  on  conversations  I 
have  had  with  nationals  of  other  coun- 
tries, how  much  those  individuals,  often 
in  effect  captives  of  their  govemiients 
which  are  not  representative  of  the  peo- 
ple, depend  on  the  Voice  of  America. 

I  am  therefore  at  a  great  loss  to  ui  ider- 
stand  why  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee would  recommend  tais  cut. 

I  feel  strongly  that  the  Voice  of  A  ner- 
Ica  is  one  of  the  best  thtaigs  this  coi  ntry 
ever  brought  forth  in  the  world  battl  e  for 
the  minds  of  men.  I  feel  that  It  wou  d  be 
the  worst  kind  of  false  economy  foi  the 
Senate  to  go  along  with  this  cut. 

International  broadcasting  has  laen 
steadily  to  a  total  now  of  more  han 
16.000  hours  a  week.  Obviously,  othei  na- 
tions attach  great  importance  to  it.  Be- 
fore we  fade  from  the  field,  we  had  b  rtter 
take  a  good  look  at  the  game,  the  sti  ikes, 
and  the  rationale  of  both  our  friends  and 
our  competitors.  If  we  drop  out  of  this 
competition,  we  will  probably  neve:  be 
able  to  get  back  In. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  support  the 
restoration  of  funds  cut  ^  the  For  sign 
Relations  Committee  from  the  reque  ited 
authorization. 
I  yield  the  floor.  I 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  now  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  dlstlngolahed  Scniitor 
fnm  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Raiibolph]  In 
order  that  be  might  propound  a  quesi  ion 
to  the  Senirtctt-jrom  Oklahoma. 

Tlie  PRX8IDINO  OFFICER  C  ifr. 
OuxBTOH ) .  The  Senator  from  Weat  w- 
glnia  is  recognized  for  2  mlniitw 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  wish  to  propound 
a  question  to  the  able  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa but  more  than  that,  to  coounend 
him  for  the  cogent  manner  in  which  he 
has  discussed  this  moet  important  devel- 
opment. 

My  question  is:  Why,  In  the  opinion  of 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  would  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  request 
a  reduction  In  support  for  the  UJB.  In- 
f ormati(m  Agency  when  there  la  an  effort 
now  going  on  to  create  better  under- 
standing among  the  nations  of  the  world 
and  particularly  with  the  leadership  of 
the  united  States  Involved?  Can  the  Sen- 
ator give  me  any  reason  why  such  a  re- 
duction is  contemidated? 

Bir.  BELLMON.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  his  comments  and  his  question. 

I  am  afraid  I  have  no  answer.  I  am  at 
a  loss  even  to  guess.  I  have  alwasrs  looked 
upon  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Fbreign  Relations  as  one 
of  the  principal  proponents  of  increased 
international  understanding  to  bring 
about  world  peace.  To  me.  this  cut  Is  en- 
tlrdy  contrary  to  that  piindple  and  all 
the  efforts  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  has  put  forth  over 
the  jrears  in  the  cause  of  world  peace. 

Frankly,  I  am  at  a  comidete  loss  to 
understand  this  action. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  associate  myself 
with  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  and  all 
other  Senators  who  are  speaking  against 
the  reduction  in  funding  for  the  Voice 
of  America. 

I  think  it  is  very  Important  that  such 
a  proposal  be  defeated  by  this  body  as 
evidence  that  the  Senate  believes  that 
the  program  Is  constructive  and  aids  in 
international  understanding. 

llie  FRE8IDINO  OIVICISK.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  f  nxn  West  Virginia  has 
expired. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  an 
additional  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOIl>H.  It  is  an  oppottunl^ 
tor  dariflcatlan  of  oiu-  goals  for  peace 
and  of  recognition  of  people  in  one  coun- 
try by  recognition  of  the  peoide  in  an- 
other country.  It  is  in  nowise  prop- 
aganda per  se.  It  is  an  effort.  afDnna- 
tlve  in  nature,  to  do  what  we  can,  not 
only  to  understand  other  parts  of  the 
world  and  of  the  pe(«des  living  there, 
but  also  to  present  to  other  peoples  and 
other  nations  the  dedication  to  peace  and 
understanding  by  the  United  States  of 
America. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  on  a  number 
of  occasions  to  participate  in  Voice  of 
America  programs. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield  me  1  minute, 
in  order  to  respond  to  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Prealdent.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 
Mr.  BBLUfON.  The  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  and  I  are  certainly  agreed 
on  this  question;  but  it  strikes  me  that 
this  country,  which  is  at  presently  gen- 
erally disenchanted  and  perhapa  frus- 
trated by  the  war  in  \netnam.  should  be 
greatly  Interested  in  taking  any  reason- 
able step  to  Improve  international  under- 
standing and  thus  help  to  lessen  the 
likelihood  of  future  wars,  wars  such  as 


the  one  we  are  now  seeking  ways  to  end, 
both  in  the  cost  of  American  lives  and  of 
material. 

It  strikes  me  that  any  Investment  our 
country  can  make  to  help  other  coun- 
tries understand  us  better,  to  help  to  let 
them  see  that  our  purposes  are  peace- 
ful, and  that  we  are  a  nation  that  Is 
dedicated  to  buUding.a  better  under- 
standing, would  be  a  far  better  invest- 
ment than  investments  in  some  of  the 
other  things  we  do. 

I  cannot  understand  why  we  should 
try  to  cut  back  the  small  amount  of 
money  that  Is  here  involved,  compared 
with  other  expenses  we  have,  expenses 
which  perhaps  could  lead  to  other  mis- 
understandings and  cause  other  Viet- 
nams. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  am  sure  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  disagreeing 
as  they  do  on  Vietnam  and  the  level  a[ 
c<MifUct,  agree  that  it  is  essential  that 
the  United  States  continue  its  program 
of  vital  communication  and  the  ex- 
change of  ideas  as  accomplished  through 
the  Voice  of  America.  I  think  we  would 
not  be  responsive  and  responsible  to  the 
people  of  our  country,  regardless  of  their 
thinking  about  the  issues. 

To  cut  it  at  this  time  would  be  mis- 
understood. And  we  do  not  want  that 
to  happen.  I  shall  support  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McOb)  provlcttng  for 
full  restoration  of  funds  for  the  USIA 
and  its  Voice  of  Anwrlca  program. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wyoming  to  restore  to  the 
USIA  the  funds  which  were  stricken 
in  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
May  I  say  that  the  vote  in  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  was  not  unanimous. 
Tliere  was  strong  opposition  to  the  cut. 
As  I  recall,  at  least  four  members  of  the 
committee  voted  against  the  cut.  I  was 
one  of  them.  I  did  propose  a  cut  across 
the  board  on  the  ground  of  economy. 

I  have  had  sofne  experience  In  the 
past  with  the  programs  of  the  USIA.  At 
the  time  I  was  Ambassador  to  India.  I 
found  that  the  programs  which  were 
eagerly  sought  after  and  enjoyed,  were 
the  book  programs,  straight  news  pro- 
grams, exhibits,  trade,  and  cultural 
programs.  It  may  be  argued  that  the  cut 
does  not  reach  these  programs.  However, 
the  30-percent  cut  directed  at  admin- 
istrative funds  would  IndirecUy  reach 
those  very  effective  programs. 

There  has  been  the  charge  of  propa- 
ganda. The  people  of  these  countries  are 
able  to  diattaigukh  between  propaganda 
and  nonpropaganda.  Hmtc  Is  no  great 
difficulty  upon  that  point,  and  the  USIA 
under  tbe  able  leadmhlp  of  Mr.  Shake- 
qMare  undentand  this. 

Several  years  ago  I  made  a  trip  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  a>«nt  about  10  days 
in  Moscow.  It  was  a  very  unusual  sensa- 
tion and  experience  to  be  out  off  -from 
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any  news  of  the  outside  world.  Tlie  only 
news  one  bad  wm  either  through  their 
papers,  or  their  television  programs,  and 
propaganda. 

I  see  nothing  wrong  in  the  UJ3.  Oov- 
emment  presenting  to  other  countries, 
in  addition  to  its  educational  programs, 
book  programs,  cultural,  and  straight 
news  programs  Information  about  our 
own  policlea,  and  providing  to  people 
throughout  the  world  news  and  informa- 
tion alwut  our  country. 

I  remember  that  Mr.  James  Mlehener. 
the  great  author,  testifying  before  our 
committee,  was  asked  about  the  value  oS 
the  USIA  programs.  He  said  that  in  his 
many  tripe  throughout  Asia,  they  pro- 
vided about  the  only  information  avail- 
able concemlng  news  of  the  world  and 
the  United  States  and  UJ3.  policies 
and  life.  I  support  strongly  the  amend- 
ment of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming. 

As  I  have  said.  I  thought  in  the  inter- 
est of  economy  that  a  cut  should  be  made 
across  the  board.  However,  with  respect 
to  the  question  of  whether  we  should  dis- 
member the  program,  which  I  believe 
the  committee  measure  would  do.  I  have 
made  my  decision  and  will  vote  for  the 
amoidment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  was  one 
of  the  members  of  the  committee  who 
voted  to  amend  this  bill  to  provide  for 
the  full  30-percent  cut.  Actually  I 
thought  that  a  10-percent  cut  would  have 
been  about  right.  But  I  said  that  if  we 
were  to  amend  it  to  provide  for  the  full 
30-percent  cut,  we  would  find  out  what 
the  public  thinks  about  it. 

I  found  out  very  soon  that  every  radio 
station,  every  television  stati<m,  every 
newspaper,  and  every  weekly  periodical 
in  the  country  that  took  notice  of  this 
amendment  favors  restoring  the  full  30 
percoit  Maybe  they  would  go  further  if 
it  were  jjossible.  I  believe  there  may  be  a 
reason  for  the  outpouring  of  support, 
which  I  do  not  plan  to  go  into  now.  How- 
ever, I  stm  believe  that  the  USIA  can 
take  a  10-peroent  cut  without  hurting  in 
any  way  the  work  for  which  it  was  orig- 
inally established,  and  probably  the  work 
which  should  be  continued  now  because 
of  the  rather  more  tense  situation  with 
Russia. 

So,  although  I  will  vote  to  restore  the 
full  amount,  I  want  to  make  it  plain  that 
10  percent  Is  the  cut  which  ought  to  be 
made.  I  hope  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  enact  legislation  that  wlU 
make  possible  a  10-percent  cut.  because 
I  believe  that  10  percent  of  this  nearly 
$200  million  can  be  saved. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 7  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFiCiSU.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  is  recognized  for  7 
minutes. 

Mr.  ALLEN,  lilr.  President,  I  support 


the  amendment  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
acor  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Mean)  to 
grant  the  UBIA  all  the  funds  It  has  re- 
quested for  the  coming  fiscal  jrear;  In 
other  words,  to  restore  the  cut  In  the 
DBIA  funds  rec(Bnmended  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  President,  at  a  time  when  many 
are  critical  of  the  President  for  sending 
our  planes  Into  North  Vietnam  and 
IxunUng  strategic  areas,  when  there  is 
criticism  of  a  military  presence  in  l^t- 
nam.  how  much  better  it  is  If  we  had  a 
program  that  projected  ideas,  informa- 
tion, and  Intelligence  to  foreign  nations; 
how  much  better  it  is  to  seek  to  win  them, 
to  win  their  minds,  with  persuasion,  with 
information  and  with  Ideas  instead  of 
with  bullets.  So.  Mr.  President.  I  feel  that 
the  program  of  USIA.  the  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica, Is  a  most  constructive  program.  It  is 
a  program  that  gives  much  more  benefit 
to  this  country  and  the  cause  of  peace, 
and  to  a  better  understanding  between 
nations  than  any  other  similar  amount 
of  money  spent  on  any  other  programs 
of  this  country. 

If  the  budget  cuts  proposed  by  the  au- 
tborlsatkm  bill  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  is  stistatned,  it  will 
wreck  the  Voice  of  America  and  will,  to 
a  large  degree,  seriously  damage  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency.  It  will  thus  effec- 
tively reduce  the  commimication  be- 
tween this  Nation  and  a  great  part  of 
world's  inhabitants. 

The  Voice  of  America  will  lose  some 
958  employees  and  25  languages.  The 
Voice  of  America  will  drop  to  ninth 
place  between  Albania  and  Portugal  in 
the  number  of  hours  carried  by  Interna- 
tional broadcasters.  Can  you  imagine 
that.  Mr.  President?  It  wiU  drop  to  ninth 
place  between  Albania  and  Portugal  In 
the  number  of  hours  carried  by  interna- 
tional broadcasters.  This  leaves  the 
UJ3.SJt.  with  1,904  hours  broadcast  per 
week  versus  VOA's  454.  VOA  will  drop  to 
tenth  place  in  number  of  languages.  VOA 
will  be  on  the  air  in  11  languages — 
UBJSJl.  tn  84.  The  magnitude  of  Soviet 
distortions  about  news  about  the  united 
States  is  startling  and  one  of  VOA's  most 
effective  efforts  ts  to  offset  that  distor- 
tion by  broadcasting  the  truth.  Not  prop- 
aganda but  the  truth.  To  have  Soviet 
distentions  go  unchallenged  and  uncor- 
rected is  a  very  serious  matter  to  this 
Nation  and  to  the  world. 

USIS  will  dose  35  branch  posts  in  31 
countries  and  eliminate  virtually  all 
centrally  produced  regional  magarines. 
USIA  will  also  diaduuve  2.300  employees. 
In  short,  the  Agency  will  virtually  be 
gutted. 

Considering  the  necessity  of  conmiu- 
nlcation  between  people  in  this  day  and 
age  this  meat  ax  reduction,  devoid  of 
planning  or  consultation,  will  be  a  tragic 
thlDg  for  tbe  United  States  of  America 
and  should  not  be  permitted. 

Mr.  President,  I  aik  unanimom  con- 
sent to  have  printed  tn  the  Rbcobo  a 
"Summaiy  of  impact  of  $4&  MnUcn  Cut 
on  UBIA  Activlttes." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  pdnted  in  the 
Rkou,  as  fOUowa: 


SmucaBT  or  Impact  or  $46  lfn.i.»nw  Cur  oh 
UBIA   Acnvxnn 

IT  U8ZA  must  talte  the  aiS  mllUom  cut  pro- 
poasd  tn  the  Benate  Authorlaation  BUI,  It 
will  msan: 

1.  Votes  of  Ameriom  must  tennlnate  liroad- 
rastlng  In  25  languages.  Including  aU  those  to 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  Baltic  states;  close 
at  least  8  and  probably  8  ot  Its  powsff  ul  re- 
lay stations:  drastically  reduce  Its  broadcast- 
ing in  l^iMuUsh  and  Portuguese  to  Latm 
America,  Arable  to  the  Middle  Bast,  and  qM- 
dflcally  tallomd  English  broadcasting:  and 
eliminate  the  US  contribution  to  BLA8,  all 
special  program  centers  at  Beirut,  Rhodes, 
and  Cairo,  and  all  special  programming.  De- 
tails are  available  on  the  attachment  headed 
"Sadlo-VOA". 

3.  doee  X7SIS  operations  completely  In  81 
ooiuitrles  and  dose  out  86  tiranch  posts  and 
reading  rooms  In  the  remaining  countries. 

3.  Eliminate  aU  centraUy  produced  regional 
msgaiilniw  and  the  prestige  msgamlnff  Amer- 
Ika  niustrated  in  the  Polish  lang^iagr,  as  well 
as  reducing  all  posts'  onew»untry  magadne 
publications  between  80  and  90%. 

4.  Terminate  the  services  of  approximately 
2300  employees,  of  whom  approximately  1000 
will  be  Americans.  Tabulation  appears  on  the 
attachment  entitled  "Staff  Beductlons". 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  compilation  of  the  numlser 
of  hours  and  the  number  of  languages 
used  by  countries  and  programs  in  for- 
eign broadcasts. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mat«lal 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Riooko. 
as  follows: 

From  the  list  of  top  30  broadcasters: 

Hours 
{rounded) 

1.  UJ3.3Jt 1,904 

2.  China    (PRO 1.804 

8.  United  Arab  RepubUc 1. 804 

4.  BBC    725 

5.  West  Oennany 888 

6.  Radio   Uberty 848 

7.  RFB    888 

8   AlbanU   480 

9!  VOA    484 

10.  Portugal    440 

Langua§M 

1.  UJSBJt •4 

3.  China    (PRO) «» 

3.  BBC    •• 

4.  West  Germany 85 

6.  United  Arab  BepubUe 88 

6.  AU   India  Radio.- 81 

8.  China  (Taiwan) 17 

7.  Albania   " 

9.  BjkUo   Uberty 18 

10.  VOA    II 

Mr.  AIXEN.  Mr.  President,  to  permit 
the  crippling  cuts  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  to  stand 
would  be  cause  for  rejoldng  by  those 
governments  that  have  chosen  to  be  our 
adversaries.  Tliey.  above  all  others, 
would  iM  hard  put  to  Iselleve  that  Amer- 
ica had  willfully  <"<M'^t*<rt  aucfa  damage 
upon  its  own  self -interests. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  partial,  and 
In  many  cases,  the  total  rtlmlnattnn  of 
X7SIS  cultural  centers  and  the  dismissal 
of  local  staffs  would  be  viewed  with 
shock,  dismay  and  disbdlef  by  govern- 
ment and  InteDectual  leaders  mbo  both 
wdcomed  and  supported  our  presence 
and  activities  over  the  years,  as  a  valu- 
able adjunct  to  the  rdatlons  between 
their  countries  and  ours.  Few  would  be 
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persxuuled  that  all  this  had  restilted  1  ram 
parliamentary  differences  or  the  nee  d  to 
economize — especially  since  the  cult  ural 
centers  sponsored  by  other  nations 
would  continue  to  vie  for  their  atten- 
tion— prominently  among  them  I  the 
TJSjBH.  and  the  countries  of  EastI  Eu- 
rope. / 
No,  our  departure,  which  woull  not 
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be  believable  in  terms  of  our  own 


self- 


interest,  would  inevitably  be  inten  reted 
by  the  host  countries  as  a  sign!  that 
American  was  losing  interest  in  them — 
that  they  had  fallen  in  esteem  anq  im- 
portance in  our  eyes. 
This   would   deal   a   most   da 


blow  to  the  many  efforts  of  this  c< 
try,  over  the  years,  to  demonstrate 
very  opposite — that  we  do  care  about 
well-being  of  others,  and  that  we  ha  ^e  a 
decent  respect  for  their  (^jlnions.  (!er 
tainly,    such    a    unilateral   withdnjwal 
would  in  no  way  serve  to  dispel  the 
war,"  which  results  not  from  this  ccjun 
try's  attempts  to  explain  its  position  to 
the  world,  but  rather  from  the  increas- 
ing attempts  of  certain  coxmtrles  to 
pose  their  will  and  their  way  on  otheijs 
Let  us  examine  here  for  a  moment 
charge  that  USIA  and  its  radio  arm. 
Voice  of  America,  are  a  "remnant  of 


un- 
the 
the 


( lold 


|m- 

5. 

the 
the 
the 


cold  war,"  and.  therefore,  an  Impidi 


ment  to  bettering  our  relations  with 


the 


Soviet  Union — a  charge  levelled  <ven 
more  vigorously  against  Radio  FreelB:u- 
rope  and  Radio  Liberty. 

The  Soviets  will,  of  course,  contlniie  to 
allege  that  this  is  so  and  will  requin  \  no 
encouragement  from  us  to  do  so.  0}vl- 
ously,  they  would  like  to  be  rid  of  t;  lese 
voices  because  they  speak  truth.  Bind 
have  thus  obliged  the  Oovemments  ol  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  East  Europe  to  tamper  less 
with  the  truth  at  home.  But.  a  reduc  ion 
rather  than  an  Increase  in  arbitrary  at- 
titudes has  resulted,  and  a  more  m(  an- 
ingf ul  dialogue  with  the  Soviets  has  be- 
come possible. 

Prof,  de  Sola  Poole,  an  exper  on 
international  communications,  sale  the 
following  in  a  symposium  on  "Comn  uni- 
cations  with  the  people  of  the  U.S.£  .R": 

Moat  of  the  things  of  a  positive  cha  acter 
that  are  happening  In  the  Soviet  Unlc  i  to- 
day are  explainable  only  In  terms  of  tl  e  In- 
fluence of  the  West,  for  which  the  moc  t  Im- 
portant single  channel  Is  radio.  There  1  now 
enough  communication  to  keep  us  par  of  a 
single  civilization,  to  keep  us  Influehclng 
each  other,  to  assure  that  any  Westeni  idea 
circulates  in  the  Soviet  Union,  too.  Th<  pes- 
simistic expectation  that  totalltarli  ulsm 
could  develop  an  accepted  heinous  clpllza- 
tlon  of  Its  own  by  1984  or  any  otbc 
has  been  defeated  primarily  by  the  fc 
communication,  and  above  all  by  li 
tlonal  radio. 

Professor  Poole  made  that  statejhent 
back  in  196B  and  he  reports  that  infor- 
mation amassed  over  the  intervening 
years  has  further  confirmed  It. 

There  is  also  good  evidence  that  the 
Soviets  themselves  no  longer  rei;ard 
broadcasts  from  the  West  as  "cold  vrar" 
instruments. 

The  Washington  Post,  of  this  AprU  9. 
in  an  article  by  a  very  knowledgeiNDIe 
writer  on  the  U.SJ3JI.,  Susan  Jacot 
carries  a  most  revealing  excerpt  from  fa 
Soviet  book  "US.  Radio  In  Psychologic 
Warfare,"  published  in  1967. 


The  excerpt  reads  as  follows: 

In  practice,  propaganda  for  the  overthrow 
of  the  Communist  reglma  has  almost  disap- 
peared from  all  American  broadcasts  to  the 
socialist  countries  of  Europe.  Even  Radio 
Free  Europe  no  longer  broadcasts  such  propa- 
ganda. .  .  .  The  tone  of  the  radio  broadcasts 
has  changed  significantly.  .  .  .  Direct  Inter- 
ference In  the  Internal  affairs  of  one  country 
or  another  In  the  form  of  all  sorts  of  advice 
to  radio  listeners  has  almost  ceased,  and  un- 
dercover propaganda  has  left  the  scene. 

That  from  the  mouth  of  a  Soviet 
spokesman. 

And  what  of  the  people  themselves — 
do  they  share  the  view  that  the  Voice  of 
America  is  an  instnmient  of  the  "cold 
war"— or  do  they  look  upon  it  as  a  link 
with  a  country  they  view  with  avid  in- 
terest— perhaps  even  with  affection? 

Let  me  cite  a  passage  from  a  letter 
received  this  week  by  the  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica from  one  of  its  staff  members,  a  young 
lady  now  serving  as  a  guide  with  the 
UJB.  "Research  and  Develcnunent"  ex- 
hibit, which  is  attracting  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  visitors  in  Moscow: 

The  reaction  when  we  teU  them  ...  we 
work  (at  the  Voice  of  America)  la  incred- 
ible— the  Idea  you  get  Is  that  everyone  llatens 
to  us.  They  Immediately  start  n^iwtwg  names 
(of  the  people  who  are  featured  in  our  broad- 
casts). They're  Interested  In  everything  .  .  . 
who  works  there,  who  chooses  the  material, 
etc.  etc. 

Christian  Science  Monitor  correspond- 
ent. Charlotte  Salkowski,  sensed  some  of 
this  when  she  observed  another  Voice 
of  America  Russian  Service  staff  mem- 
ber, also  serving  as  a  guide  at  the  Amer- 
ican exhibit  in  Moscow,  being  mobbed 
"like  some  matinee  idol." 

Miss  Salkowski  witnessed  an  auburn- 
haired  girl,  nudging  her  friend  and 
whispering  excitedly— "It's  he— it's  Nlk- 
ita — I  recognize  him  by  his  voice." 

"Far  from  evidencing  any  hostility." 
writes  Miss  Salkowski.  "crowds  bunt  into 
knowing  smiles  when  they  learn  ^i^o  he 
Is." 

There  is  abundant  evidence  of  this 
kind,  not  only  from  the  Soviet  Union 
and  East  Europe,  but  from  every  coun- 
try where  the  Voice  of  America  is  heard. 
Praise  outnumbers  the  brickbats  by 
about  a  thousand  to  one.  The  same 
an^lies  to  our  USIS  installations  around 
the  world.  We  would  be  well  advised  to 
heed  this  evidence,  and  seek  to  strength- 
en rather  than  to  muffle  the  instruments 
that  are  contributing  to  bringing  under- 
standing and  peace  to  this  troubled 
world. 

Several  speakers  have  already  de- 
scribed the  effect  the  proposed  reductions 
would  have  on  the  Voice  of  America. 
Unfortunately,  the  end  result  could  be 
even  worse  than  the  statistics  show,  be- 
cause of  the  Increase  In  Jamming  that 
could  result.  Russian  language  broad- 
casts might  continue  to  go  out  over  the 
transmitters  that  survived  the  cut.  but 
few  if  any  listeners  in  the  U3J9 Jl.  might 
be  able  to  hear  them. 

Py>r  years,  the  governments  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  East  Europe  have  tried  to 
prevent  their  subjects  from  hearing  news 
from  the  outside  world,  by  generating  In- 
tense patterns  of  radio  Interference 
"jamming."  For  each  VOA — and  RFE 
and  Radio  Liberty — transmitter  there  are 


sometimes  v  many  as  a  dozen  large  Jam- 
ming stations  and  additional  local  "Jam> 
mers"  in  each  heavily  p<qpulated  area, 
assigned  to  making  it  difUcult.  if  not  im- 
possible for  listeners  to  understand  what 
is  being  said  under  the  roar  and  hlas  of 
the  artificial  "sUtic". 

Even  as  matters  now  stand,  there  are 
times  when  the  jammers  succeed  in  blot- 
ting out  much  of  what  is  being  said,  de- 
pending on  the  season,  time  of  day  and 
weather.  That  is  why  the  VOA  has  under 
construction  a  number  of  high  powered 
broadcast  stations  abroad,  and  has  plans 
for  modernizing  and  beefing  up  its  sta- 
tions in  the  United  States.  The  budget 
cuts  would  reverse  all  this,  and  depend- 
ing on  their  severity,  limit  or  even 
obliterate  the  U.S.  capability  of  instan- 
taneous communication  in  time  of  crisis 
to  the  millions  of  people  in  this  area  of 
the  world. 

Even  VOA's  English  language  broad- 
casts beamed  to  Eastern  Europe  could  be 
seriously  affected.  Presently  imjammed, 
and  thus  easily  tuned  in  by  the  large 
number  of  intellectuals  to  whom  Eng- 
lish has  become  the  strongest  second 
language,  theoe  broadcasts  would  un- 
doubtedly come  under  heavy,  jamming 
since  the  cut  would  eliminate  not  only 
some  of  the  VOA  transmitters,  but  aU  of 
the  present  VOA  programs  in  Polish, 
Czech  and  Slovak,  Hungarian,  Bulgarian. 
Romanian.  Latvian.  Estonian,  and  Lith- 
uanian. The  downs  of  large  and  the  hun- 
dreds of  small  "city"  jammers,  thus  freed, 
would  be  available  to  concentrate  on  the 
one  remaining  channel  of  information 
from  the  United  States. 

Tlie  pnHKMcd  elimination  of  RFE  and 
Radio  Liberty,  whose  transmitters  now 
draw  the  largest  share  of  Soviet  and  East 
European  Jamming  would,  of  course, 
oMnpound  this  effective  to  the  Umlt  U.8.- 
sponsored  messages  to  the  peoples  of 
East  Europe  and  the  U.S.SJI.,  would 
face  an  impreoedented  blackout,  with  un- 
predictable effect  on  our  very  security  in 
any  future  world  crisis.  And  given  the 
role  that  international  commimlcations 
can  and  should  play  In  preventing  or  at- 
tenuating serious  misunderstandings, 
their  absence  may  well  make  future  crises 
moreUkdy. 

I  urge  Senators  not  to  permit  this  to 
happen. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  tmanlmous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rioou  an 
article  entitled  "Who's  Winning  the 
Propaganda  War?",  published  in  the  UJB. 
News  *  Worid  Report  issue  of  May  1. 
1972,  whltib  is  an  interview  with  Frank 
Shakespeare,  Director.  U.S.  Ihformatlon 
Agency. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoito, 
as  follows: 

Who's  Wnfrnwo  the  Pkopacanoa  Wab? 

(Interview  With  Frank  Shakespeare.  Director, 
VJB.  Information  Agency) 

Q.  Mr.  Bbalcespeare.  just  what  Is  the  job  of 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency? 

A.  Its  purpose,  fixed  by  law.  Is  to  support 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States.  We 
do  that  tbrmi^  the  process  of :  one,  making 
clear  to  the  world  what  that  policy  Is;  two, 
seeking  support  for  that  policy  where  we 
can  gain  support,  and  three,  miniitii«iTiy  op- 
position where  It  is  not  possible  to  gain  sup- 
port. It  is  also  a  piirpose  of  XTSIA  to  assess 
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International  attitudes  as  they  appear  rele- 
vant to  U.8.  foteign  pOlley  for  oonsMerattan 
by  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
In  their  formation  of  that  pOUcy. 
Q.  How  do  you  do  all  thlsT 
A.  We  make  worUhrlde  radio  broadcasts, 
through  the  Voice  of  America,  In  85  different 
languages.  We  produce  televtaton  and  motion 
pictures.  We  have  libraries  In  many  countries 
which  contain  books,  magaslnes  and  exhibits. 
We  have  press  and  cultural  oflleee  through- 
out the  world. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  In  more  detail  how  the 
USIA  operates— its  radio  teoadcasts,  for 
Instatnce? 

A.  The  Voice  of  America  operates  Its  own 
transmitters  In  key  locations  around  the 
world.  The  programs  originate  here  in  the 
XJJS;  but  the  transmitters  pick  up  the  pro- 
grams and  relay  them  Into  every  area — such 
as  Eastern  Europe,  the  Soviet  Union,  China, 
Southeast  Asia.  Africa  and  lAtln  America. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  Idea  of  how  many  hear 
your  broadcasts? 

A.  No  estimate — ^but  it  wotdd  be  In  the 
hundreds  of  millions. 

Q.  What  sorts  of  programs  do  you  broad- 
cast? 

A.  There  are  three  types:  news,  commen- 
tary and  music— or.  If  you  will,  entertain- 
ment. News  constitutes  roughly  66  per  cent 
of  our  programing. 
Q.  What  Is  the  nature  of  your  commentary? 
A.  We  quote  expressions  of  American  opin- 
ion. Those  typically  would  be  editorials  from 
leading  newspapers  or  television  networks. 
What  we  are  trying  to  do  Is  show  the  gen- 
eral attitude  on  various  Issues. 
"We  also  do  commentary  of  our  own,  which 
U  so  labeled.  And  in  addition  to  editorial 
comment,  we  frequently  give  background  In- 
formation, so  a  news  event  can  be  understood 
by  foreigners  not  familiar  with  the  United 
SUtes. 
Q.  All  this  Is  for  audiences  abroad? 
A.Tes. 

Q.  Are  these  same  programs  available  in- 
side the  U.S.? 

A.  When  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  was 
founded  tmder  President  Elsenhower  In  the 
early  1950s,  Congress  was  very  concerned  that 
some  American  President  might  build  up  a 
propaganda  organization  that  he  could.  In 
effect,  turn  on  his  own  people  and  use  to  his 
own  political  advantage. 

In  USIA  we  have  a  lot  of  people  who  are 
very  skilled  In  the  communications  art.  The 
temptation  for  some  President  to  use  that 
skill  to  seek  support  for  his  programs  among 
his  own  cltteens  could  be  very  strong.  So 
Congress  said  the  Information  Agency  could 
not  be  used  at  all  In  any  way  that  might  In- 
volve It  poUtlcally  In  anything  Inside  the 
U.B. 

"niat  has  advantages — and  disadvantages. 
The  advantage  Is  obvious.  It  protects  the 
country  from  the  misuse  of  an  organization 
of  this  sort. 

The  disadvantage  Is  that  it  creates  a  cer- 
tain mystery  about  what  we  do  and  makes 
It  dlfflciilt  for  the  American  people  to  learn 
what  their  country  Is  doing  abroad.  There- 
fore, It's  hard  for  them  to  make  an  In- 
formed Judgment  whether  to  support  It  or 
oppose  It. 

Q.  Basnt  USIA  been  permitted  to  show 
some  of  Its  work  Inside  the  U.S.? 

A.  The  law  Is  a  little  bit  Imprecise.  It  quite 
cleariy  says,  however,  that  we  cant  show 
anything  to  the  American  people  which  In- 
volves a  political  figure  or  Issue. 

Thus,  when  a  film  was  made  by  USIA  In 
IMS  on  the  life  of  President  Kennedy — 
celled  "Tears  of  Lightning,  Day  of  Drums" — 
the  film  was  shown  overseas  but  not  here. 
True,  Mr.  Kennedy  was  dead  by  that  time. 
But  there  was  stlU  the  Kennedy  famUy  and 
the  Democratic  Party,  so  poUtlcal  considera- 
tions were  still  Involved.  But  this  film  stirred 
•n   enormous   reaction   overseas.    American 


tonrlata  would  come  back  and  say.  "Hey.  you 
ought  to  see  this  tarrlfle  film."  So  Congress 
passed  a  one-ttm*  exception  to  permit  the 
showing  of  this  Kennedy  film  in  the  U.S. 
under  certain  conditions. 

We  have  also  been  permitted  to  make 
available  here  on  an  educational  t>asls  some 
of  our  producU  that  dont  relate  dlrecUy  to 
domesttc  poUtlcs.  We  recently  made  an  ar- 
rangement with  a  nonprofit,  governmental 
organization  called  the  National  Audio  Vis- 
ual Institute,  under  which  that  Institute 
can  take  films  irtilcb  are  not  poUtlcal  and 
make  them  available  for  educational  use 
within  the  UjB. 

jr  cxTKBs  OH  XTSIA  wnx  bei.azsi>— 
Q.  Do  you  think  the  law  should  be  changed 
so  the  American  peoide  can  see  more  of  what 
USIA  does? 

A.  From  my  own  point  of  view,  I  think  that 
some  way  should  be  devised  for  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  have  more-ready 
access  to  USIA  materials,  provided  there  an 
restrictions  that  would  prevent  the  mate- 
rial from  being  misused.  It's  madness,  for 
example,  for  us  to  make  a  film  which  wins 
an  Academy  Award  and  which  Is  shown  all 
over  the  world  and  the  only  people  who 
cant  see  it  are  the  Americans  who  paid  for 
It. 

Q.  What  films  have  you  made  that  you 
think  It  would  be  good  for  Americans  to  see? 

A.  Oh,  many  films.  In  the  last  three  years 
we  have  had  three  films  nominated  for  Acad- 
emy Awards.  One  was  a  film  on  the  Soviet 
Invasion  of  CzechoslovakU  In  1968.  Another 
was  a  film  on  the  life  of  John  Steinbeck. 
And  the  third  was  a  film  called  "The  Num- 
bers Start  at  the  Blver,"  which  Is  a  picture 
of  small-town  America. 

I  frankly  think  there  would  be  much  more 
pubUc  support  for  doing  the  types  of  things 
that  need  to  be  done — and  that  we're  trying 
to  do — If  people  knew  more  about  what  we 
are  doing. 

Q.  How  large  is  the  USIA,  in  terms  of 
people? 

A.  We  have  approximately  9,700  people  but 
that  can  be  a  "»«-'— <<«»ig  figure  because 
roughly  5,000  of  those  people  are  foreign 
employees  who  work  In  our  libraries  and  t.>>^ 
sort  of  thing  abroad.  We  have  fewer  than 
4.500  American  employees,  of  whom  1300 
serve  overseas  and  3,300  serve  In  the  United 
SUtes. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  spend  each  year,  ap- 
proximately? 

A.  Two  hundred  million  doUars. 

Q.  Does  the  U.S.  need  to  spend  that  much 
for  what  can  be  called  propaganda? 

A.  We  need  It  if  we're  to  continue  the 
f  imctlons  that  we  now  have. 

Spending  by  the  U.S.  Information  Agency 
today  Is  within  4  per  cent — in  terms  of  con- 
stant dollars— of  the  annual  appropriation 
it  had  the  year  It  was  formed.  In  1963.  Al- 
though ovx  budget  has  gone  up  from  86 
million  doUars  in  our  first  year  to  roughly 
200  million  dollars  now.  In  terms  of  actxial 
purchasing  power  our  budget  is  the  same, 
or  even  smaller. 

Q.  When  the  USIA  was  formed  In  1B63, 
the  cold  war  between  the  VJB.  and  the  Com- 
munist world  was  at  Its  very  height.  Has 
the  need  for  the  USIA  lessened  in  recent 
years? 

A.  If  I  catch  the  ImpUcatlon  of  your 
question  correctly,  you  Imply  that  the  raid 
war  has  ended.  That,  of  oourae,  gets  Into 
the  definition  of  what  the  cold  war  Is. 

If  the  definition  of  the  cOId  war  Is  a 
struggle  of  Ideologies — a  war  carried  on  by 
means  other  than  mUltary  conflict — then 
the  cold  war  evidently  stlU  exists.  In  terma 
of  a  struggle  for  ram's  minds. 

The  question  of  what  we  should  spend  on 
USIA  Involves  the  question  of  whetlMr  we 
have  come  to  undsntandings  betwseu  tba 
major  powers  of  the  wotld  which  obviate 
the  need  for  an  Infonnatlonal.  pniipegBiMla 


effort  by  the  U.S.  of  the  type  that  we're 
making. 

In  my  judgment,  we  obviously  have  not 
arrived  at  such  a  poaltlon.  I  think  It  Is  still 
necessary — perhaps  even  more  necessary  than 
ever — to  continue  an  important  informa- 
tional effort  throughout  the  vrortd  by  the 
United  States.  If  that  u  to  be  our  national 
policy,  then  It  requires  funds  to  do  It. 
Whether  the  funds  should  be  100  mlllloa 
or  not — that  Is  a  relative  detail. 

Q.  How  successful  has  the  USIA  been  in 
its  effort  to  get  its  story  across  to  people 
In  other  countries? 

A.  I  don't  know  whether  I  can  give  you  a 
categorical  answer  because.  In  assssslng  otir 
effectiveness  throuf^  the  years,  you  would 
have  to  aaaeas  It  on  an  area-by-arsa  or  a 
oountry-by-oonntry  basis.  Ihere  obviously 
have  been  some  casss  where  we  have  done 
well,  and  some  cssss  where  we  have  not. 
But  youYs  asking  me  a  general  question,  so 
I'U  answer  It  In  a  broad  way: 

I  think  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  been 
much  more  successful  than  the  West,  gener- 
ally. In  propagaUng  its  point  of  view  and 
In  getting  support  for  It.  And  I  think  this 
is  especially  remarkable  when  you  consider 
the  substance  of  vriiat  the  Communists  have 
to  offer  and  the  substance  of  life  in  the  So- 
viet Union,  as  contrasted  with  the  sub- 
stance of  our  life  and  what  we  have  to 
offer.  So  I  feel  that  we  In  the  West  have 
done  a  very  Inadequate  job  of  preeenting 
the  Issues  In  a  way  In  which  people  can  judge 
them  with  perception. 

Q.  How  can  you  measure  the  relative  suc- 
cess or  faUure  of  a  propaganda  program? 

A.  You  cant  naeasure  it  precisely,  because 
you're  talking  about  changes  In  the  human 
mind,  and  yon  cant  put  a  cal^ier  on  that. 

In  the  last  decade,  there  has  been  an 
increasing  questioning  In  much  of  the  West- 
em  world  about  our  root  premises,  about 
the  phUosophy  that  we  stand  for,  about  our 
traditions  and  about  the  rlghtness  of  our 
^iproach  to  human  freedom,  to  the  orga- 
nization of  society.  In  part,  that's  because 
we're  In  a  constant  stage  of  evolution,  and 
Americans  are  a  ipiestlonlng  people. 

The  other  side— lad  eseentlaUy  by  the 
Soviet  Union  adopts  a  very  slmpUsttc. 
Iterative,  hard-line,  nondevlating  approach 
In  saying  that  its  system  Is  the  best  and 
that  It  Is  the  wave  of  the  future,  the  way 
the  world  Is  going.  The  other  side  teUs 
nothing  about  Itself  which  Is  bad.  The  out- 
side world  rarely  hears  about  the  bad  ex- 
cept when  it  involves  an  external  action  of 
a  major  sort,  such  as  the  Soviet  invasion 
of  Csechoelovakla  In  1968.  It  Is  very,  very 
difficult  to  get  a  continuing  flow  of  news 
stories  out  of  the  Soviet  Union  because  of 
the  restrictive  nature  of  their  society. 

In  the  West,  on  the  other  hand,  there  Is  a 
constant  flow  of  news — both  bad  and  good. 
We  have  been  in  ferment,  and  many  of  the 
problems  we  are  wrestling  with  are  widely 
reported  abroad — often  in  a  disturbing  way. 
So  what  gets  through  to  many  parts  of  the 
world  is  a  picture  of  turmoil  and  uncertainty 
in  the  West,  as  against  an  appearance  of  a 
sort  of  soUdlty  within  the  Conmiunlst 
regimes.  This  Impression  of  Communist 
solidity  Is,  In  fact.  Just  a  cover — but  itis  what 
they  present  to  the  world. 

Now,  in  that  context,  I  think  idees  are 
formed  In  the  minds  of  many  people  that 
are  not  In  aooord  with  reality.  And  to  the 
extent  that  that's  true,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  done  a  better  Job  in  the  promulgation 
of  Its  concepts  than  the  West  has  done. 

Q.  Under  the  free  American  system,  is  It 
poesltde  for  this  country  to  do  a  better 
propaganda  Job  than  the  Soviets? 

A.  No,  I  suppose  not. 

Now,  you  have  used  the  word  "propa- 
ganda," and  I  have  been  content  to  go 
along  vrlth  that  becatiae  in  the  dictionary 
sense  of  spreading  Information,  it's  correct. 
But  what  we  really  do  in  USIA  is  try  to 
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raflact  In  a  panoramic  form  the  sort  of  Ufa 
that  is  lived  In  the  United  Statea. 

I  think  we  have  not  really  got  dowi  to 
the  fundamentals.  We  dont  concent  rate 
nearly  enoiigh  on  the  root,  philosophical  Uf- 
ferencea  between  ourselves — our  systc  n — 
and  the  altamata  cholcea  offered  pei  pie. 
We  have  avoided  this  out  of  a  certain  dl  ;>lo- 
matic  politeness — out  of  our  policy  of  not 
Interfering  In  the  internal  affairs  of  o  her 
countries. 

Under  the  restrictions  we  impose  on  our- 
selves, we  never  make  clear  to  other  paqble 
our  perception  of  what  ar«  the  real  ehol  tea 
they  face.  We  in  U8IA  are  muoh  mor*  o  '  a 
reporting  agency  than  an  analytioal  ages  ey. 
The  West  generally  Is  that  way. 

But  I  do  think  it  would  be  poasiMa  for  he 
West  to  be  much  more  affective  than  it  li  In 
the  propaganda  war. 

Q.  What  Is  the  blggeit  problem  you  floe? 

A.  Our  biggest  juoblem  Is  the  lack  c  F  a 
realization  In  this  country  that  wa  are  in- 
volved  in  psycho-political  war — a  atrn  ;gle 
for  ideas.  If  you  weren't  in  a  war  of  i 
then  you  wouldn't  need  an  informal 
agency.  But  as  long  as  you  face  strong. 
gresslve  powers  that  are  Imperialist  by  _- 
tiure — and  the  Soviet  Union  is  imperialis  i  by 
nature — then  you  must  have  an  information 
agency. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  should  be  docs  to 
improve  your  effectiveness  in  this  propag<  nda 
war? 

A.  Our  basic  problem  is  that  we — the  U: 
States — have  never  really  decided  wha^ 
end  posture  should  be  In  countries  su 
the  Soviet  Union  and  China.  We  don't 
a  clear,  specific  propaganda  objective, 
we  have  that,  we  cant  address  ourselv 
the  problem  directly. 

So  I  think  that  would  probably  be  the 
tral  point:  We  have  to  decide  what,  as  a  ^ 
pie,  our  objective  is  as  regards  influenc 
minds  about  the  Soviet  Union. 

Q.  Is  this  a  question  of  national  poUi 

A.  I  think  it's  a  whole  mix  of  questL, 
but  that's  one  of  the  key  considerations 

Q.  How  is  U8IA  policy  set  now? 

A.  Policy,  in  terms  of  foreign  policy,  U  set 
by  the  President  and  the  State  Departm  snt 
The  USIA  Itself  la  not  a  polley-setting  age  icy. 
It's  a  policy-Implementing  agency. 

Who  decides  what  policies  you  ImplemintT 

A.  There  are  three  or  four  levels  of  decli  Ion. 
The  top  decisions  are  made  at  the  hlg  Hest 
levels,  and  are  passed  to  us  either  by  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  or  by  senior  ofll  it^i^ 
in  the  State  Department. 

Once  a  decision  Is  made,  then  the  in  pto- 
mentatlon  of  that  decision  Is  entirely  th<  Job 
of  the  USIA.  In  other  words,  we  do  th4  or- 
chestration. But  even  when  we  orchestral  e  on 
a  worldwide  basis,  the  U.  8.  public-affair  i  of- 
ficer in  a  particular  country  also  has  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  latitude  aa  to  the  exteit  to 
which  he  emphasizes  certain  things  u  his 
particular  country. 

Q.  Do  you  agree  with  ttUs  system? 

A.  I  think  USIA  aa  an  institution  ii  not 
properly  stnictured  within  the  Ooremi  lent 
If  we  are  to  have  a  really  aerious  infoma- 
tion  and  propaganda  effort. 

I«t  me  tell  you  what  I  think  is  needed,  and 
then  talk  about  how  It  would  have  to  be  Oone 
structurally: 

In  an  information  program,  doing  a 
Job  does  not  consist  at  Just  brilliant  x 
strokes.  There  may  be  brilliant  master  m 
from  time  to  time  if  you  are  lucky  an 
very  good  people.  But  that^  not  the 
the  game. 

What  Is  required  Is  a  constant, 
effort,  because  you're  dealing  with  h 
minds — and  that  takea  time.  Tou  batje  to 
have  clear  objectlvee — know  exactly  khat 
the  nuances  are.  wttat  are  the  ultimata  ob- 
jectives— and  you  liave  to  know  exaotl  r  the 
interplay  of  considerations  and  faro  m  to 
accomplish  them. 

Now,  aU  thla  means  that  the  head  o  I  the 
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Information  Agency— and  I 
thla:  I'm  talking  about  ctruetuie  rather  tban 
penooalltlea — the  bead  of  tbe  Agenoy  mnet 
be  involved  in  thoaa  planning  saealnna  and 
thoae  conf  etencea  and  thoae  decileioo  meet- 
ings in  order  to  kxKnr  exactly  what  It  la  wate 
trying  to  achlere.  Tbls  type  of  thing  cannot 
be  done  in  a  vaeuum. 

Tou  know,  in  the  United  Statea  and  in  our 
Oovemment — and  this  has  nothing  to  do 
with  political  parties  or  Adminlstratlona — 
the  word  "propaganda"  Is  a  scare  word.  It's 
related  to  the  work  of  the  Nasi  Propaganda 
Minister,  Joeeph  Ooebbels.  It's  rsgaided  aa 
the  big-lie  technique,  brainwashing.  It  has 
the  connotation.  In  effect,  of  being  unclean. 

Now,  that's  absurd.  What  you're  really 
talking  about  are  the  fundamentals  of  what 
our  country  beUerea,  what  the  West  be- 
lieves in,  what  we  stand  for — the  root  of  the 
whole  Judaic-Christian  philoeophy,  the  De- 
claration of  Independence. 

This  whole  cold  war  that  is  going  on  in 
the  world  Is  esaentlaUy  a  daah  of  ideas.  If 
we  are  not  prepared  to  at  least  portray  and 
adracate  the  ideaa  we  believe  in,  we  wont 
nimve. 

Certainly  the  other  side  Is  very,  very  elsar 
about  what  it  wants,  about  ita  ultimate  ob- 
jectlvee. It's  very  clear  th«t  they  are  seeking 
to  convert  men's  minds.  They  do  It  with  ideas 
when  they  can.  They  do  it  with  guns  when 
they  can.  But  they  do  it. 

We,  on  our  side,  sort  of  wish  that  the 
whole  concept  of  propaganda  and  cold  war 
would  go  away.  But  it  lent  going  to  go  away. 
Yet  we  do  our  propaganda  work  sort  of 
plec«-meal,  without  careful  planning,  with- 
out even  knowing  precisely  what  It  is  we  are 
trying  to  bring  about.  We  deal  in  general- 
ities. We  "support  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States."  Sure,  everybody  here  Is  for 
the  success  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States.  But  the  queatlon  is:  What, 
specifically,  do  we  want  our  propaganda  to 
achieve? 

So  I  think  that  if  we  are  ever  to  have  an 
effective  propaganda  operation  within  the 
U.S.  Oovemment,  we  must  put  the  direc- 
tor of  that  operation  right  into  the  scheme 
of  tilings  and  use  the  organisation  aa  a  very 
finely  orchestrated  mechanism  to  achieve 
our  goals.  Tbls  is  not  being  done  in  our 
country,  and  I  think  It  should  be  done. 

Q.  How  does  Russia  or  China  do  this  job? 

A.  In  the  Soviet  Union,  everything  is  to- 
tally controlled.  The  newspapers,  the  press 
agencies  are  Oovemment  Implements.  So 
U  Radio  Moscow.  AU  are  tightly  controlled. 

You've  noticed  that  when  aomethlng  hap- 
pens of  a  aensitlve  nature,  the  Russians 
wont  put  out  a  news  story  about  It  for  two 
or  three  days.  Why?  Beoatise  the  guys  at  the 
top  havent  yet  approved  the  story  line — 
haven't  decided  exactly  what  to  teU. 

Now,  we're  never  going  to  have  any  system 
like  that  in  the  United  Statee — and  we  never 
should.  But  the  men  who  understand  propa- 
ganda warfare  more  than  anyone  else  are 
those  on  the  other  side — the  totaUtarlans. 
They  deal  in  It.  The  Nazis  were  master  prop- 
agandists. The  Communists  are  frequently 
master  propagandists.  They  deal  in  propa- 
ganda as  a  commodity,  and  they  know  its 
value. 

IjSt  me  give  you  an  example  of  how  they 
operate: 

During  the  Prealdentis  China  visit,  there 
was  an  occasion  when  a  young  girl  walked 
Into  a  meeting  with  something  for  Premier 
Chou  Kn-lal  that  looked  like  a  front-page 
layout.  One  of  the  Americans  preeent  asked, 
"What  la  she  doing  tiers?"  And  he  was  UAd: 
"She's  got  the  layout  for  tomorrow's  news- 
paper, and  the  premier  has  got  to  go  over 
the  layout  of  the  stories  and  pictures." 

The  point  is  ttiat  in  Communist  countries 
anything  they  publiah  haa  only  one  purpoee: 
to  advance  their  alma.  lYuth  is  Irrtievant. 
Tha  eonoem  Is:  Will  this  help  foreign  poUey? 

rropeganda  Is  part  at  their  foreign  policy. 
And  that's  the  reason  it's  so  effective. 


MAXINa  TKf   MOST  OP  UJS.  KMOW-BOW 

Q.  Is  tbsre  any  way  Amertoan  propaganda 
can  be  made  effective  without  copying  the 
Communist  system? 

A.  Sure.  The  whole  communications  revo- 
lution was  crsated  by  tbe  United  States.  The 
technology  which  is  tbe  sassncs  at  the  oom- 
munlcatlona  revolution  was  created  in  tbi» 
country.  In  tbe  use  at  tbat  teebnology  for 
the  dissemination  of  ideas  and  iutonnatlon 
and  entertainment,  we  were  tbe  world's 
leaders.  We  dominated  motion  pictures  and 
television  for  years.  We  stiU  da  "Madison 
Avenue"  has  become  a  wortdwide  «lloh«  for 
referring  to  the  technique  of  maiketlng,  and 
that's  the  dissemination  of  Ideas. 

But  when  it  oomee  to  using  this  tech- 
nology or  theee  techniques  for  disseminat- 
ing  ideas  outside  our  own  country — to  act  in 
oppoeition  to  thoee  who  would  thrust  their 
idMs  down  o\ir  throats— we  dont  do  that 
very  weU.  And  I  tliink  It's  baslcaUy  a  matter 
of  wiU  and  of  planning. 

Q.  To  do  the  Idnd  of  Job  you  think  ahould 
be  done,  would  you  need  a  greatly  expanded 
USIA,  with  a  lot  more  people  and  a  lot  mors 
money? 

A.  No.  It  isn't  a  question  so  much  of 
money.  It's  a  queetlon  of  empliasis  and 
clarity. 

Q.  If  you  had  a  free  hand,  what  would  you 
do? 

A.  WeU,  let's  take  the  question  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  talk  in  terms  of  specifics. 

You  have  the  Soviet  Union  embarked  on  a 
buildup  of  oonvenUonal  and  nuclear  we^>- 
onry.  They've  got  their  miUtary  aooeleratar 
down  to  the  floor.  They've  become  a  power  of 
awesome  mUitary  potential.  Senator  Mar- 
garet Chase  Smith  [Republican,  of  Maine]  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee has  recently  warned  that  if  the  pres- 
ent trends  continue  the  United  States  will 
soon  find  Itself  in  a  position  of  military 
inferiority. 

Now,  one  does  not  postulate  that  when 
the  Russians  get  mUitary  superiority  they 
will  jump  us  in  a  direct  attack.  But  they  wlU 
have  much  greater  freedom  for  aggressive 
acts.  They  can  move  into  areas  to  their 
south — around  the  Persian  Oulf .  Iraq.  Tur- 
key— with  considerably  more  freedom  from 
fear  of  the  United  Statee  than  they  could 
In  the  past. 

*  They  might  gain  control  of  some  of  thass 
strateglo  areaa  by  subversion  and  merely  say 
to  us:  "Come  and  get  us  out  if  you  dont 
like  it."  They  said  it  to  us  in  Cuba,  and  we 
made  them  get  the  missUes  out  because  we 
were  inflnltdy  stranger. 

Profsseoci  Brzednaki  at  Columbia  and 
Pipee  at  Harvard — ^two  of  the  most  knowl- 
edgeable and  dispassionate  obeervers — are 
extremely  concerned  about  what  might  hap- 
pen to  Russian  attitudes  when  they  flnaUy 
get  to  tbe  point  where  they  can  confront  us 
with  a  Cuba  in  reverse. 

When  you  have  an  Inherently  aggressive 
Idscdogleal  aooiety  run  by  limited  men,  that 
preeents  a  very  dangerous  altoaUon  for  tbe 
things  that  I  believe  in.  and  I  think  weTs 
heeding  into  a  very  perilous  decade  for 
which  the  American  people  are  not  prepared. 

Q.  Just  how  doee  propaganda  relate  to  aU 
thUf 

A.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  disoontent 
within  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  eaussd  by  two 
factors.  Ons  is  the  dissent  at  people  who 
want  human  freedom:  oivtt  rights,  freedom 
of  religion,  frssdnm  to  write  and  pubUdi 
what  they  think.  That**  an  inteUeetual  dis- 
sent. 

Tbe  second  type  at  dissent  Is  purely  oa- 
Uonallstle.  people  of  other  natlonalltlee  who 
dont  want  to  be  ruled  by  tbe  Russians— who. 
after  aU.  are  a  minority  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

8o  youTe  got  two  typee  of  fennent  Inside 
tbe  Soviet  Union.  U  in  tbe  ImpeclaUstte  So- 
viet eodety  tbare  are  tbess  broad  currents 
pf  dissent,  then  it  Is  deaily  to  tbe  Interest 
of  tbe  West,  In  my  JudgBkent,  to  reUte  to 
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those  dissents  so  that  they  wiU  cause  cau- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  regime. 

These  internal  dissents  are  a  great  satel- 
Utes  that  would  sUy  loyal  to  Russia  U  it 
could  get  out  from  under.  Theee  are  matters 
that  we  ought  to  be  addressing  ourstivee  to. 

It's  essential  that  we  broadcast  to  tbe  dis- 
contented people  inside  the  Soviet  Union. 
Why?  One  reason  is  because  the  dissent  of 
the  leading  inteUectuals  is  never  made  known 
to  tlM  people  of  the  Soviet  Union  except  by 
Western  radio.  If  we  dont  broadcast  such 
Information,  it  doesnt  get  In.  Ibe  Soviet 
people  ate  not  told  about  (Mbbti  Pilae  vrln- 
ner]  Solahenitsyn's  dissent,  of  the  Sakbarov 
letter  (a  letter  by  nudear  acientlst  Andrei 
Sakharov  aaUng  freedom  for  Ruesians  to 
leave  the  country  at  wiU]  or  about  the  fact 
that  17,000  Catholics  in  Uthuania  signed  a 
protest  against  the  Oovemment. 

We  must  make  theee  diewon tented  people 
inside  the  Soviet  Union  aware  that  they  are 
not  alone,  but  that  there  are  mlUions  of 
people  who  feel  the  same  way  they  do. 

You  can  do  this  in  a  very  objective  way. 
You  can  slnq>ly  read  the  novels  of  Solzhenit- 
syn.  as  Radio  Ubsrty  doee.  Or  yon  can  report 
the  facts  on  tbe  Soviet  lepression  of  the 
Hobei  Prlae  to  a  Soviet  titlaen— as  tbe  Vdoe 
of  America  does.  Or  yon  can  report  tbe  fact 
that  sugar  is  being  ratlonad  In  Cuba. 

Our  pOUey  at  not  involving  ourselves  in 
wliat  is  defined  as  "internal  affairs"  of  the 
Soviet  Union  leaves  me  very  uncomfortable. 

Tbe  Russians  have  no  such  qualms.  They 
are  very  methodical  about  commenting  on 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  United  SUtes  and 
portraying  it  as  a  country  torn  by  radal.  re- 
gional. poUtloal  and  economic  problems. 

Now,  publicly,  it's  very  dlflleult  to  say  theee 
things.  But  look:  What  we're  doing  is 
running  libraries  and  having  exhibits,  send- 
ing paintings  around  the  world.  That  Isnt 
sBough.  If  any  business  tried  to  seU  a  prod- 
uct— any  product — the  way  we're  trying  to 
seU  our  ideaa,  then  you  ought  to  etfl  tliat 
btislness  short. 

KO  LOKOKl  "A  UAMOai  TOM,  BUlOa" 

Q.  Do  you  think  this  country  \b  ready  for 
the  kind  of  effort  that  you're  suggesting? 

A.  In  todaylB  olimate,  and  with  the  trauma 
that  the  Vietnam  war  has  put  tbe  American 
people  In.  and  with  its  tragic  Impact  on 
youth,  I  think  it's  very  questionable  whether 
we  can  measure  up  to  the  type  of  tBort  that 
we're  going  to  need  in  the  yeaze  ahead  to 
withstand  the  preasuree  that  we're  going  to 
be  up  egainst. 

Once  we  had  the  big  mtiscle.  We  bad  a 
margin  for  error,  and  we  oould  make  aU 
kinds  of  mlstakee  and  sUU  survive.  But  with 
Russia's  enormous  and  growing  power,  we 
don't  have  a  margin  tor  error  any  more. 

Q.  What  is  your  answer  to  thU  situation? 

A.  One  answer  ti:  We've  got  to  stay  strong. 
But  the  other  answer  is  we've  got  to  reoog- 
niae  the  nature  of  the  enemy,  tliat  we  are 
in  a  psycho-political  war — and  we'd  better 
shape  up. 

The  FRESIDINO  OITICER  (Mr. 
iHouYi) .  Hie  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. Who  yieldB  tiine? 

ICr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myadf  5  minutee. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  reoognJaed  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FOIARIORT.  Bffr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  refers  to  Radio 
Liberty  as  if  it  were  a  separate  operation. 
He  fails  to  say  that  it  is  ours,  that  it  is 
directed  by  Americans,  and  that  It  is  Just 
a  part  of  our  ovo'-all  communications 
program  overseas.  It  should  not  be  iden- 
tified as  something  wart  from  the  Oov- 
emment's  overwas  broadcasting  efforts. 

There  are  two  amects  of  this  debate  so 
far.  The  primary  reason  for  ttie  commit- 
tee's recommendation  was  to  try  to  pro- 


tect or  reestablish  the  right  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Congress,  to  obtain  information 
which  is  necessary  for  an  intelligent 
evaluation  of  the  effectlvoiess  of  a  pro- 
gram. The  debate  subsequent  to  that  cen- 
tered around  whether  or  not  XJBLA.  is  ef- 
fective. 

Tlie  proponents  of  this  amendment 
simply  assume  one  of  the  main  issues  in 
the  debate,  namely  that  USIA  performs 
a  useful  and  necessary  function.  The 
Voice  of  America  seems  to  be  attracting 
the  most  attention.  The  committee's  ac- 
tion would  certainly  not  stop  VOA.  Tlie 
recommendation  would  simply  reduce 
funding  for  all  radio  activities  from  $52 
million  to  $36  million. 

With  reference  to  Radio  in  the  Ameri- 
can Sector  of  Berlin — ^RIAS — we  should 
not  be  paying  for  that;  it  should  be  paid 
for  by  the  Oermans.  I  am  told  it  is  a  very 
good  radio  station  that  it  broadcasts  ex- 
cellent programs  in  music  as  well  as  dra- 
matic productions.  In  many  parts  of  the 
world  we  spaad  a  great  deal  of  money 
that  is  quite  useless. 

I  never  understood  why  we  should 
pay  for  programs,  infonning,  for  ex- 
ample, as  we  found  out  during  the  bear- 
ings, the  people  of  Oreat  Britain  about 
the  nature  of  communism,  which  Is  what 
USIA  does  through  the  publication  of 
one  of  its  pamphlets.  There  was  an 
enormous  number  of  these  pamphlets  be- 
ing distributed  in  Gte«at  Britain. 

I  want  to  mention  again  the  duplica- 
tion of  facilities.  In  Qermany  we  have 
any  number  of  radio  stations  paid  for 
by  the  armed  services.  Over  the  world, 
there  are  hundreds  of  radio-televlsloQ 
stations,  all  pidd  for  by  the  Department 
of  Defense.  That  does  not  appear  In  this 
program  at  aU.  That  covers  most  of  the 
Enidlsh-speiJdng  world  where  our  troops 
are  stationed,  which  is  a  very  large  part 
of  the  world— certainly  all  of  Oermany, 
much  of  Western  Europe,  and  parts  of 
Asia,  m  addition  we  have  such  programs 
as  Radio  Liberty  and  Radio  Free  Eu- 
rope. They  are  currently  funded  at  the 
rate  of  $32  million  for  broadcasts  to 
Eastern  Europe  and  Russia 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  FDLBRIOHT.  I  yield  myself  2 
more  minutes. 

So  we  cover  all  of  that  area  at  least 
twice,  but  the  assumption  that  the  more 
you  have,  the  better  It  is,  I  think  it  is 
an  emmeous  one. 

I  was  struck  by  the  commoits  of  the 
late  Ambassador  to  India,  Mr.  John  Oal- 
braith,  who  was  quoted  in  the  Washing- 
ton Monthly  as  follows: 

When  he  was  ftmbasBaiVr  to  India.  John 
Kenneth  Oalbraltb  waa  subjseted  to  tbe 
agency  produot.  Be  described  It  In  bis  diary 
for  May  a,  1961:  *mie  Washington  U8IA  Is 
horrible.  Day  aftw  day  tt  bgdbea  oat  dreary 
and  boring  attaAs  on  tbe  VOSSB  and  China 
in  the  most  repulsive  and  sttnktng  prose. 
Nothing  oould  do  Bkore  to  promote  neu- 
tralism, or  anyhow  total  Inattentiaa.''  De- 
spite ftequent  cosmetic  leessessmeots,  noth- 
ing in  the  intervening  nine-plus  yean  In- 
vaUdatee  that  daaerlption. 

"Bach  morning  over  the  air,  comee  tbe 
day's  American  story,"  Oalbraith  wrote 
President  Kennedy.  "I  can  no  longer  read 
It  for  aUnfrie  rsaaons  at  health;  five  minutee 
of  this  wtreieBS  file  and  ons  loses  bis  break- 
fast and  cannot  eat  tbe  rest  of  tbe  day.  m 


two  weeks  It  caused  me  to  lose  90  pounds 
and  I  have  preeerlbed  tt  for  the  Saudi  Ara- 
bian Ambassador  who  ia  badly  overweight." 

That  goes  more  to  the  quality  of  the 
program,  and  I  think  it  Is  Instinctive. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OPPICE2R.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  FDLBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  15 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  JAvns) .  

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator f  run  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  Presidoit,  my  reason 
for  speaking  in  some  depth  is  the  similar 
experience  to  the  one  with  which  we  are 
dealing  today  which  arose  when  I  first 
r^ymt  to  the  Senate — the  cut  of  USIA 
funds  over  the  so-called  Arthur  Larson 
incident.  The  consequences  of  that  ex- 
perience were  vivid,  as  they  would  be  too, 
shmild  we  proceed  in  this  matter  as  the 
committee  bill  would  have  us  proceed. 

May  I  say  first,  Mr.  President,  that  I 
voted  against  this  cut  in  committee,  that 
I  suivorted  a  more  modest  cut,  in  the 
hope  of  heading  off  this  cut,  that  I  am 
glad  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  <Mr. 
McOek)  has  done  his  utmost  to  restore 
the  former  amount. 

My  own  feeling  is  that  this  committee 
action  is  compounded  50-50  by  the  charge 
that  they  do  not  need  this  much  money, 
and  the  charge  that  it  is  the  only  way 
we  can  levy  a  sanction  against  the  ad- 
mlnlstratioD  for  refusing  to  disclose  in- 
formation which  we  feel  we  should  have. 
Tlie  issue  has  to  be  examined  on  both 
counts.  If  it  cannot  be  Justified  cm  either 
count,  then  we  should  restore  the  full 
amount.  If  it  can  be  Justified  only  on  one 
count,  we  should  determine  what  is  the 
best  thing  to  do  on  that  one  count. 

I  referred  to  what  happened  in  1957, 
the  first  year  I  was  in  the  Senate.  On  that 
occasion  the  budget  of  the  UB.  Ihf  orma- 
tion  Agency— the  very  same  agency  in- 
volved here — was  sought  to  be  cut  by 
about  40  percent,  under  the  leadership 
of  Senator  I^mdon  Johnson,  who  was 
then  majority  leader  of  tbe  Senate.  His 
reason  was  somewhat  Uke  this  one.  Tlie 
USIA  Director,  Arthur  Larson,  made  a 
political  speech  in  Hawaii  he  had  no  busi- 
ness making.  It  was  uncalled  for.  Sen- 
ator Johnson  felt  that  he  cngbt  to  be 
punished  for  that  by  having  the  agency 
cut  to  ribb(»is,  which  he  then  proceeded 
to  do. 

I  was  a  new  Senator,  and  I  hardly  had 
the  ability  to  stand  up  to  the  then  major- 
ity leader,  and  he  had  the  votes.  The 
Senate  rolled  over  the  (^position  to  this 
massive  cut  mercilessly. 

What  happened?  What  ham>ened  was 
that  for  a  number  of  years — this  agency 
limped  along  and  was  not  nearly  the 
"voice  of  America"  we  need  to  deal  with 
the  problems  which  the  United  States 
faces  in  the  world.  Oood  people  left  and 
did  not  come  back.  It  was  hard  to  find 
new  <mes.  It  was  difficult  to  get  a  really 
top  person  to  head  the  Ageaey;  and  it 
took  some  years  before  the  Agency  finally 
rounded  the  comer  and  became,  in  tenns 
of  service  to  the  Utaited  Stetes,  what  it 
ought  to  be. 

I  have  my  own  speech  made  at  that 
time.  The  same  problems  persist  in  re- 
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Qwct  to  the  objections  made  to  the  I SIA 
mTpropriatkiDs  and  the  reaaoms  for 
The  Ruaslans,  at  that  time,  were  e 
in  a  big  rampalgn  which  they 
anticoloniallsm,*  but  which  was,  . 
practical  purposes.  anti-United  & 

ism.  They  were  engaged  in  a  big  

paign  to  unify  Germany,  but  to  un  fy  it 
on  Communist  terms,  with  a  nonel  scted 
democratic  government.  They  wen  en- 
gaged in  a  big  program  of  de-Stalt  liza- 
tion  at  that  time. 

In  all  of  these  things  the  voice  of  the 
United  States  could  hardly  be  mated. 
What  were  we  doing?  We  were  nrst 
commenting  on  the  de-Stalinization  pro- 
gram undertaken  by  the  Soviet  Unon. 
We  were  conmienting  on  tlie  event  in 
Hungary  and  Poland,  where  an  ef'ort 
was  made  to  break  the  grip  of  tlie  ]  ron 
Curtain.  We  were  engaged  in  protest- 
ing—so reminiscent  of  the  present—  the 
furnishing  of  arms  to  Egypt  and  the 
effort  to  subvert  Syria  on  the  part  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  were  engaged  in  an 
explanation  to  the  world  of  the  enormous 
nuclear  tests  the  Soviets  were  unAer- 
taldng  without  any  notice  to  any  me, 
including  the  United  States. 

Bfr.  President,  the  fact  is  that  we  are 
kidding  ourselves  about  the  idea  hat 
all  is  love,  peace,  and  harmony  betv  een 
ourselves  and  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  not. 
and  a  lot  has  to  be  done  to  correct  our 
joint  situation.  I  do  not  think  you  can 
end.  or  even  abate,  the  cold  war  by  i  mi- 
laterally  silencing  the  Voice  of  Amei  lea. 
I  strongly  support  the  SALT  ag  ce- 
ments ov  any  agreement  which  can  sc  fctle 
any  war  or  ease  any  tension.  But.  \lr. 
President,  tliis  struggle  between  our  nre- 
spective  views  continues  being  wand, 
and  the  advantages  gained  in^he 
struggle — and  the  propaganda  advanti  ge 
is  no  inconsiderable  factor — will  wegh 
heavily  in  what  concessions  the  Soviet 
Union  may  ultimately  be  willing  to  ma  ce. 
Anyone  who  has  visited  with  the  leaders 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  as  many  Memb^s 
here  have,  know  that  they  are  very  toug  H. 
and  they  have  been  trained  in  a  hard  re  '- 
olutlonary  school,  and  are  trying  ve  y 
hard  to  Indoctrinate  the  world. 

We  are  taUdng  in  this  bill  about  e:  :- 
pendltures  in  the  range  of  $150  milli(n 
and  $200  milUon,  Mr.  President.  The  est  - 
mates  I  had  seen  even  then,  in  1957, 
were  that  the  Soviets  spent  five  tims 
that  in  1957.  in  1957  dollars,  which  wou:  d 
today  be  50  percent  more  even  in  tho  e 
terms,  to  do  their  part  in  the  Indoctrint  - 
tion  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  deeply  believe  that  n  e 
have  to  maintain  at  least  an  effort  tlie 
size  of  the  USIA.  I  think  as  a  matter  ( f 
fact  we  are  being  too  parsimonious  i  i 
that,  and  much  too  liberal  in  respect  t3 
our  defense  budget  when  it  relates  to  th  e 
power  of  diplomacy  and  the  power  cf 
persuasion,  both  of  which  are  vet^ 
powerful. 

I  hazard  the  guess,  that  even  toda  r, 
with  all  the  bad  knocks  the  United  StaU  s 
has  taken,  what  the  Voice  of  Amerl& 
says  is  still  more  credible  in  the  world 
than  what  Radio  Moscow  says.  I  want  co 
keep  it  that  way,  and  maintain  our  rap- 
utation  for  credibility  by  counteri  ig 
the  base  effects  of  propaganda  and  lyl  ig 
over  the  radio.  We  should  profit  frtm 
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that  instead  of  muting  the  Voice,  and 
having  to  put  all  our  eggs  in  the 
military  hardware  basket,  through  the 
unbelievably  expensive  hardware  and 
weapons  systems  which  are  costing  us 
so  very  much  already.  Indeed,  it  is  almost 
ridiculous  to  make  the  comparison  be- 
tween these  two  tyi)es  of  expenditures. 

yte.  President,  my  argument  is  based 
iU)on  the  fact  that  experience  as  long 
ago  as  IS  years  Is  now  being  repeated, 
and  because  we  resent — as  we  have  a 
right  to  resent,  as  Senator  Johnson  had 
a  right  to  resent— the  fact  that  the  USIA 
misbehaved,  in  this  case  by  denying  us 
information  on  the  President's  behalf, 
in  that  case  by  an  ill-advised  policy 
speech  by  the  head  of  the  agency,  it  is 
proposed  that  we  are  going  to  punish 
them.  We  will  only  be  punishing  our- 
selves. Mr.  President,  and  I  do  not  want 
to  do  that.  I  do  not  think  it  is  wise,  nor  in 
the  interests  at  our  coimtry. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVrre.  I  yield. 
Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  do  not  understand 
the  Senator's  view  that  the  committee  is 
punishing  them.  Does  not  the  Senator 
accept  the  theory  that  the  U.S.  Senate  is 
entitled  to  basic  information  relative  to 
these  programs? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  The  Senator  not  only  ac- 
cepts the  theory,  the  Senator  accepts  the 
fact  and  the  requirement.  But  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  Interrupted  me  too 
soon.  I  have  only  laid  out  half  my  argu- 
ment, which  is  the  argument  regarding 
the  wisdom  of  cutting  the  money  on  the 
basis  that  they  do  not  need  it  or  it  is 
going  to  waste. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  On  the  basis  of  our 
experience,  there  is  no  other  way  that  I 
know  of  to  influence  the  administration 
to  give  basic  information  to  the  conunit- 
tee.  We  have  tried  writing  it  in  the  law. 
There  was  an  explicit  provision  in  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1971.  passed 
eariier  this  year.  I  read  it  earUer;  the 
executive  branch  simply  ignores  it. 

This  assertion  of  executive  privilege 
goes  beyond  any  law.  and  there  Is  nothing 
else  we  can  do.  If  we  do  not  wish  to  have 
the  information,  we  mli^t  as  well  give 
up  our  legislative  oversight  responsibil- 
ities. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  With  all  respect  to  the 
chairman.  I  have  only  developed  half  my 
argimient,  as  to  whether  the  administra- 
tion needs  the  money.  We  have  yet  to 
come  to  the  question  as  to  what  is  the 
best  thing  to  do  in  order  to  produce  the 
information. 

What  is  the  best  thing  to  do  to  produce 
the  information  we  have  a  rti^t  to  get? 
In  the  first  place.  Mr.  President,  execu- 
tive privilege  is,  after  aU.  a  question  of 
their  point  of  view  and  our  point  of  view. 
The  President,  too.  is  an  dected  ofBdal. 
and,  as  I  have  argued  here  with  some 
success  and  with  the  tremendous  aid  of 
my  chairman  on  the  War  Powers  bill, 
it  is  a  shared  responsibility  we  are  look- 
ing toward. 

We  do  not  want  to  be  the  sole  judges, 
but  we  do  not  want  the  President  to  be 
the  sole  judge,  either.  Therefore,  In  my 
view.  Mr.  President,  there  are  many  ways 
in  which  we  can  m>proach  this  problem 
as  it  really  comes  to  Issue.  For  one,  we 


can  subpena  the  information  and  ac- 
tually move  to  prosecute  the  official  who 
refuses  to  produce  it.  That  would  throw 
the  matter  in  the  courts.  We  do  that  all 
the  time  before  the  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  we  do  it  with  other  wit- 
nesses. There  is  no  reason  why  we  can- 
not do  it  with  someone  out  of  the  execu- 
tive department  or  with  a  Oovermnent 
official  of  the  USIA.  and  test  the  issue 
out  in  the  courts.  Let  the  Supreme  Court 
decide  whether  there  is  a  doctrine  of  ex- 
ecutive privilege,  or  let  them  wash  their 
hands  of  it.  llien  we  will  know  there  is 
no  more  orderly  remedy  than  the  guer- 
rilla warfare  of  denying  the  money. 

Second,  Mr.  President,  if  we  are  going 
to  really  deny  the  money,  let  us  do  it  as 
a  Idockbuster.  If  we  really  want  to— and 
we  have  a  right  to — say  "No  information, 
no  money,"  then  let  us  escrow  the  whole 
State  Department  authorization,  so  that 
there  will  be  no  State  Department  or 
USIA  unless  we  get  the  information  we 
are  entitled  to.  But  to  aim  at  a  few  par- 
ticular activities  because  that  happens  to 
be  the  subordinate  organisation  which 
has  denied  us  the  particular  piece  of  In- 
formation, with  a  letter  from  the  Presi- 
dent himself  telling  them  not  to  do  it.  I 
think  is  a  mistaken  way  to  proceed.  It  Is 
a  mere  flesh  wound,  a  glancing  blow, 
ineffective.  It  will  not  zero  in  on  express- 
ing our  sanction  against  the  President 
because  of  the  attitude  he  is  taUng.  es- 
calating the  struggle  between  ourselves 
and  the  President  to  the  level  at  which  it 
ought  to  be  based,  to  wit,  the  whole  State 
Department,  or  the  whole  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, tor  that  matter. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
Cmstitution  which  requires  us  to  appro- 
priate a  thing.  We  can  sit  on  our  hands 
and  do  absolutely  nothing  with  regard 
to  any  appropriation  if  we  are  dissatis- 
fled.  One  reason  I  am  convinced  that 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives ought  to  have  only  2-year  term 
is  that  it  gives  the  people  a  chance  to  im- 
mobilize the  Government,  if  they  choose, 
at  very  short  periods  of  time.  I  think  that 
is  the  reason  why  the  Founding  Fathers 
wrote  it  as  they  did  into  the  Constitution. 
So.  Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  Is  unwise 
to  cut  the  X7SIA  as  the  committee  has 
done  but  chopping  hard  a  few  of  its  ac- 
tivities, activities  which  I  believe  are  im- 
portant to  o«u>  national  interest. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  McOEB.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
Senator  1  more  minute. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  we  are  going  to  use 
sanctions,  it  should  be  a  much  bigger  and 
much  more  effective  sanction  than  this 
one,  directed  at  this  rdatlvdy  small  ele- 
ment of  a  very  major  (Hieration  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States. 

For  those  reasons.  I  hope  the  McOee 
amendment  will  be  agreed  to. 

The  PREBIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  Senator  from  Missouri  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  7,  1972,  Congress  passed  a  law, 
PubUc  Law  92-226.  I  quote  section  407 
(b)  of  that  legislation: 
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The  Department  of  State  sbaU  keep  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  Houae  of  Bepresentatlves  fuUy  and  c\ir- 
rently  Informed  with  respect  to  aU  activities 
Mid  re^ponslbUltles  within  the  jturladlctlon 
of  these  committees.  Any  Federal  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  independent  estabUabment 
sbaU  furnish  any  Information  requested  by 
either  such  committee  relating  to  any  such 
activity  or  responslblUty. 

But  despite  this  law,  we  again  find 
ourselves  in  a  position  where  the  ad- 
ministration in  effect  says,  "We  do  not 
want  to  give  you  any  information  re- 
gardless of  any  law." 

In  this  case,  it  might  be  considered  to 
request  this  Information,  as  a  com- 
promise, only  on  a  classified  basis;  but, 
as  I  understand  it,  we  are  now  under 
unanimous  consent  have  no  amendment. 
Therefore,  we  must  vote  it  up  or  down. 

I  worry  about  all  this  money  continu- 
ing to  go  out  of  this  country,  for  many 
reasons.  It  is  clear  as  light  that  we  are 
getting  into  steadily  more  serious  trouble 
with  respect  to  the  value  of  our  currency. 
In  the  Wall  Street  Journal  this  morning 
is  an  article  entitled  "Gold  Quote  in 
Europe  Pushed  to  New  High  as  Specu- 
lators Still  Doubt  Dollar's  Worth."  It 
gives  the  astonishing  information  that 
gold  sold  at  the  end  of  the  trading  last 
week  at  more  than  $50  an  ounce.  But 
each  time  we  come  to  this  floor  and  re- 
quest Information  believed  pertinent  to 
any  effort  to  analyze  whether  there  is 
really  justlflcation  to  authorize  and/or 
appropriate  money,  there  are  particular 
reasons  given  in  each  case  why  we  should 
not  bite  the  bullet  of  refusing  money 
imtil  we  obtained  normal  adequate  in- 
formation as  to  plans  for  its  use. 

There  has  been  just  one  case  in  recent 
years  when  the  administration  was  put 
on  notice  that  unless  we  received  infor- 
mation considered  necessary,  we  would 
not  agree  to  what  was  wanted.  That  was 
when  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  said,  in  effect,  "No 
Flanigan,  no  Kleindienst."  We  there- 
upon received  the  information  in  ques- 
tion. 

Time  and  again  on  this  floor,  we  note 
well-meaning  and  dedicated  Senators 
who  go  the  resolution  route. 

As  said  before,  that  is  like  the  man 
who  says.  "When  I  die,  I'll  leave  my  wife 
a  million  dollars." 

His  lawyer  sajrs,  "Don't  be  silly."  You 
don't  have  a  million  dollars." 

The  man  replies,  "I  know,  but  it  will 
look  great  in  the  papers." 

That  is  what  I  have  come  to  believe 
the  thrust  of  these  resolutions  really 
amount  to,  especially  in  that,  to  have 
legislative  effect,  said  resolution  must 
be  approved  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

Once  more,  we  are  faced  here  today 
with  a  clear-cut  Issue:  Should  we  ap- 
propriate money — taxpayers'  money,  not 
our  money— despite  being  denied  infor- 
mation that  would  make  it  possible  for  us 
to  understand  what  the  money  was  being 
asked  for?  We  are  now  denied  that  in- 
formation even  on  a  dassifled  basis. 

I  have  no  doubt  the  influence  of  the 
administration  vsill  be  such  that  it  will 
be  difficult  to  defeat  this  amendment 


and  the  Senate  will  decide  to  give  this 
money  to  this  agency.  But  it  is  an  issue 
that  will  come  up  more  and  more  before 
this  body,  if  there  is  any  justlflcation 
imder  the  Constitution,  for  us  being  here 
ataU. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  8  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  sup- 
port the  amendment  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wyoming,  and  I 
commend  him  for  taking  the  Initiative  to 
restore  the  $45.6  million  that  was  cut 
from  the  USIA  request  of  $200.2  million. 

If  we  allow  the  drastic  reduction  of  the 
USIA  budget — amounting  to  over  22.7 
percent — to  prevail,  we  will  be  jeopardiz- 
ing the  effectiveness  of  not  only  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency  but  also  our  whole 
program  to  bring  truth  and  hope  behind 
the  bamboo  and  iron  curtains. 

If  the  acticn  taken  by  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  is  allowed  to  stand, 
the  results  would  be  devastating  and 
tragic.  Such  a  drastic  reduction  would 
force  the  Voice  of  America  to  decrease  its 
broadcasts  from  780  hours  a  week  in  35 
languages  to  454  hours  in  11  languages. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Soviet  Uhion 
broadcasts  1,903  hours  a  week  in  84  lan- 
guages; the  People's  Republic  of  China, 
1,304  hours  a  week  in  38  languages; 
Egypt  1,022  hours  a  week  \n  33  lan- 
guages: BBC  725  hours  a  week  in  38 
languages. 

In  addition  to  the  reduced  hours  of 
broadcasting.  Voice  of  America  would 
have  to  shut  down  seven  of  its  15  relay 
stations  in  the  United  States  and  over- 
seas; the  moti<ui  picture  and  television 
service  would  have  to  close  one  of  its  two 
production  studios;  overall  moticm  pic- 
ture and  television  production  would  be 
cut  by  nearly  50  percent;  television  trans- 
missions by  satellite  would  be  elimi- 
nated; centrally-produced  regional 
magazines  and  some  85  percent  of  one- 
country  periodicals  be  droi^ied;  other 
press  and  publicaticms  support  activities 
would  be  reduced  between  30  to  50 
percent. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  not  all.  The  com- 
mittee's recommendation,  if  adopted, 
would  require  the  Agency  to  terminate 
the  services  of  approximately  2,360  em- 
ployees— about  1,000  Americans  and 
1.360  foreign  nationals. 

USIA  would  also  have  to  terminate 
operations  in  30  countries  and  close  out 
34  branch  posts  and  reading  rooms. 

Furthermore,  the  cut  would  include  up 
to  40  percent  of  research  and  training — 
activities  designed  to  strengthen  the 
quality  of  USIA  (derations. 

Mr.  President.  I  must  confess  that  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  reason- 
ing behind  this  precipitous  and  totally 
unwarranted  cut  in  the  USIA  budget  re- 
quest. Unlike  the  proposals  for  the  other 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government,  USIA's  budget  request,  if 
we  allow  for  the  efforts  of  inflation,  is 
about  the  same  as  when  the  Agency  was 
established  in  1963. 


More  important,  I  am  convinced  that 
such  a  gagging  of  the  Voice  of  America, 
such  a  smothering  of  our  press  and  pub- 
lications, such  a  blackout  of  our  motion 
pictures  and  TV  programs,  and  such  a 
near  elimination  of  U.S.  Information 
Centers  overseas  would  obstruct  and 
weaken  America's  influence  abroad. 

Mr.  President,  I  stroni^y  support  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming,  because  I  think  it 
absolutely  essential  to  our  foreign  policy 
operations  that  the  United  States  have 
the  oppwtunlty  to  tell  its  story  in  a 
reasonably  effective  way  to  the  peoples 
of  the  world,  especially  those  behind  the 
Iron  and  Bamboo  Curtains. 

Gagging  the  broadcast  and  informa- 
tion apparatus  of  the  leader  of  the  free 
world  would  mark  a  tragic  turn  in  our 
atteanpts  to  promote  the  ideas  and  ideal 
for  which  America  has  stood  for  200 
years. 

America  needs  the  USIA.  People 
trapped  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  and  the 
Bamboo  Curtain  need  the  USIA  to  inform 
them  ctf  life  in  the  free  world.  Now  is 
not  the  time  to  silence  the  voice  of  free- 
dom. 

It  should  not  happen:  it  must  not 
happen;  we  cannot  afford  to  let  it  hap- 
pen; too  much  is  at  stake  for  too  little. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BucKLXY).  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  Presidoit.  I 
suggest  the  absoice  of  a  quorum,  and  I 
ask  xmanimous  consent  that  the  time  not 
be  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  yield  10  minutes 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana. 

Mr.  ELLENI^IR.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  support  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  It  is 
my  judgment  that  the  amounts  author- 
ized in  this  bill  could  have  been  reduced 
a  good  deal  more  than  what  the  com- 
mittee has  seen  flt  to  rectHnmend.  This 
program  has  been  on  the  books  for  a  long 
time.  In  fiscal  1954  the  USIA  required 
an  i4)im>priation  of  $84  million  for  its 
<n?eratlans.  The  program  has  grown  un- 
til now  the  miginal  request  for  funds  is 
over  $200  miUion  for  the  next  fiscal  year, 
liiere  must  be  a  reduction  somewhere 
on  these  programs,  particularly  in  light 
of  the  reasons  cited  by  the  committee  as 
well  as  by  my  good  friend  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  SnmfCTOir) . 

I  wish  to  say  that  the  cuts  recom- 
mended would  not  bring  these  programs 
to  a  halt.  It  merely  curtails  them.  For 
instance,  consider  Radio  Free  Europe. 
For  the  current  fiscal  year,  there  was 
appropriated  $50.8  miUion.  This  bill 
would  cut  the  cost  back  to  $36.3  million. 
That  is  a  cut  of  only  about  $14  million, 
which  means  the  program  will  keep  on 
going. 

For  movies  and  television  in  the  1972 
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appropriation,  there  was  $10^ 
and  the  committee  allowed  $11^ 
for  1973. 

For  press  and  magazines,  $28.3  _ 
and  the  committee  recommended 
million. 

For  cultiiral  centers,  $33.5  million]  and 
the  committee  recommended  $29.6 
lion — not  much  of  a  cut  there. 

For  program  direction  and 

trative  expenses,  $52.6  million,  and  the 
committee  recommended  $40.9  mllloQ. 
A  total  here  of  $136  million  was  re<  om- 
mended  by  the  committee  for  the  pro- 
gram for  the  next  fiscal  year,  as  agi  inst 
$179  million  spent  in  the  current  iscal 
year. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  my  obsc  rva- 
tlon  that  the  more  of  these  programs 
we  have  abroad,  the  worse  things  ge ;  for 
us.  We  have  our  fingers  in  the  hair  o  too 
many  nations  now. 

Take  for  instance,  in  Germany,  w  lere 
we  have  the  RIAS  program  which  ii  op- 
erated entirely  by  the  Germans  with 
about  two  or  three  Americans  to  si  per- 
vise  it.  Why  does  not  Germany,  whi  :h  is 
as  well  off  as  we  are — maybe  bette-  to- 
day—pay that  entire  cost?  It  Is  f o  •  the 
benefit  of  Germany.  We  have  hac  the 
expense  of  operating  it  for  many  jears. 
It  strikes  me  that  since  Germaiiy  is 
the  princlpcd  beneficiary  they  shoul  1  as- 
siune  the  cost  of  operation.  But  wi!  are 
told  we  should  bear  the  expense,  t  >  the 
tune  of  about  $4  million  annual!  r.  so 
we  can  show  the  Germans  that  Ajner- 
Icans  have  an  interest  in  them.  I 
we  have  shown  enough  Interest  In 
many. 

We  have  thousands  of  soldiers  „ 
now.  Aside  from  the  RIAS  program 
have  quite  a  few  radio  stations  oper 
by  the  Army  and  Navy  In  that  areu 
strikes  me  we  are  simply  doing  too  mbch 
of  this  type  of  thing. 

The  program  presented  to  the  Cm- 
firress  by  the  USIA  would  employ  or  ;  »y 
for  the  employment  of  9,860  people,  4,  )94 
of  whom  are  Americans.  Of  that  amoi  nt, 
3,173  Americans  are  employed  in  1  his 
country,  as  against  1,221  Amerieins 
abroad  and  5,397  foreigners  who  aptr  ite 
the  programs. 

With  the  condition  of  our  treasury 
today,  I  beUeve  it  Is  high  time  we  bei  to 
to  cut  comers.  Here  is  a  good  place  to 
doit. 

Can  you  imagtoe,  Mr.  President,  dur 
spending  in  Western  Europe  $19.2  milll  m 
this  year  to  tell  them  how  good  we  ai  s? 
A  good  deal  of  that  money  is  being  us  sd 
to  pay  for  press  services  like  the  AP,  t  le 
UPI.  and  other  services,  In  order  to  f u  r- 
nish  information  to  local  papers  in  E  i- 
rope.  That  is  above  and  beyond  aU  of  o  or 
other  contributions  to  their  military  i  e- 
ctirity  and  economic  well-being. 

Mr.  President,  those  peojde  are  will 
able  to  take  care  of  themaelves.  Thsy 
have  a  good  press  there.  I  do  not  see  wl  ly 
we  should  be  contlntilng  to  spend  mon^ 
in  that  directicHi.  T 

As  I  have  Just  Indicated,  the  sum  M 
money  we  are  spending  on  the  RIAS  pn  - 
gram  is  over  $4  million.  It  Is  operated  ex  - 
tlrely,  except  for  two  or  three  American  i, 
by  the  Germans  for  their  benefit.  We  ai  e 
told  that  there  is  a  little  contribution 
coming  from  the  German  Government 


for  that  program.  Because  the  Germans 
are  so  well  off — as  a  matter  of  fact,  finan- 
cially they  are  better  off  than  we  are 
now — it  is  ridiculous  to  me  that  we  are 
being  asked  to  contribute  this  sum  en- 
tirely from  our  Treasury  In  order  to  take 
care  of  a  program  that  inures  to  the 
benefit  of  the  Germans.  It  strikes  me,  as  I 
have  said,  that  they  should  be  the  ones  to 
pay  for  it. 

It  strikes  me  that  we  should  make  a 
beginning  to  ciurtall  our  expenses  abroad, 
and  this  is  a  good  place  to  start. 

I  do  hope  that  the  bill  as  reported  by 
the  full  committee  will  be  adopted  by  the 
Senate. 

Mr,  PDIiBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  reqi^lre. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BucKLKT).  The  Senator  from  Arkansas 
may  proceed. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
has  been  pointed  out,  there  are  two  ma- 
jor aspects  of  the  problem.  One  Is  ac- 
cess to  Information  bearing  on  the  leg- 
islation before  us.  That  is  the  principal 
reason  why  the  committee  took  the  ac- 
tion it  did.  It  expressed  the  view  that 
the  Senate  has  certain  ccmstitutional 
responsibilities  and  to  carry  these  out 
it  requires  certain  basic  information.  I 
do  not  know  that  much  furUier  needs 
to  be  said  about  it.  If  Senators  are  not 
sensitive  to  their  role  and  if  they  do 
not  believe  the  Senate  has  a  very  im- 
portant role  to  play  and  are  perfectiy 
willing  for  the  executive  branch  to  run 
their  affairs,  so  be  it. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  people  in 
the  world  are  run  by  executive  depart- 
ments of  one  varied  or  another.  Very 
few  legislative  bodies  are  left  in  the 
world  that  have  any  Infiuence  at  all. 
So  I  guess  that  one  could  well  say  the 
trend  of  history  is  for  the  abolition  of 
effective  leglslatxires  and  it  may  seem 
foolish  to  resist  the  trend.  I  do  not 
know. 

I  know  there  are  very  few  left.  I  would 
say  that  not  more  than  one-third  of  the 
human  race  is  nm  by  governments  In 
which  there  is  an  effective  legislative 
body.  At  least  two-thirds  are  run  by  gov- 
ernments, whether  dictatorships  or 
otherwise,  in  which  legislatures  take  no 
part.  This  goes  to  the  fundamental  issue 
before  us.  It  is  a  question  of  whether  we 
should  Insist  upon  the  Senate  having  ac- 
cess to  relevant  information  gathered  at 
taxpayers'  expense  by  employees  of  the 
Government  in  accordance  with  the  law 
passed  earlier  this  year. 

The  other  question  which  has  been 
raised,  primarily  by  the  proponents  of  the 
pending  amendment,  is  that  USIA  is  a 
great  operation,  that  it  is  the  salvation 
of  our  country. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  I  received  at 
my  home  a  special  delivery  letter  from  an 
employee  and  officer  of  the  USIA.  This 
is  written  to  me  ona  personal  basis  by 
an  employee  of  the  USIA  with  some  years 
of  service.  I  read  part  of  it  toto  the 
Rkcoko: 

The  word  is  out  around  tbs  Ageney  to  teaee 
for  high  noon,  the  Ifonday  oonflrontatlon. 
when  the  triendt  of  the  Agctooy  will  try  to  re- 
store your  budget  cuts,  and  with  them  tlM 
Ageney  een  ge  b«ek  to  doing  buelneee  m 
usual. 
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May  one  FSIO  with  years  of  Mrvloe  in  VBXA 
CMt  a  dlmntlng  vote  and  urge  you  to  hold 
fast  to  your  cuts?  Hie  Agency  U  elek  and  In- 
effectual at  the  moment  and  there  can  be  no 
cure  without  euxgery.  poolbly  not  even  with- 
out death  and  resurrection.  At  the  moment, 
work  iB  pro  forma  as  everyone  watts  for  the 
RIF  list.  Anxiety  Is  undentandable  In  tbh 
time  of  economic  depreeitton.  high  unemploy. 
ment,  the  constant  demand  of  coats. 

Mr.  President,  I  digress  to  point  out 
that  it  Is  always  difficult  to  vote  for  any 
measure  that  reduces  Jobs.  However,  as 
the  Senator  from  T.niiii»ia^a  brought  out. 
half  of  the  Jobs  paid  for  by  this  Agency 
are  those  of  foreigners  employed  abroad 
They  are  not  American  Jobs  at  all. 

Mr.  President,  I  continue  to  read  from 
the  letter: 

The  top  ranks  have  taken  care  to  m.v 
themselves,  the  other  Jobs  go  flnt,  of  ooune. 
Pension  rights  be  damned.  Kxecutlon  llsta 
circulate,  memben  only,  never  namee.  Not 
yet. 

And  here's  the  rub.  No  one  eeems  to  hsve 
given  aerloue  consideration  to  whether  the 
out  U  merited,  to  whether  It  would  be  a  use- 
ful ezerdae  to  take  a  long  cool  look  at  bow 
tTBiA  operatee  and  with  what  oaUbre  of  per- 
eoamtf  and  to  what  purpoee.  No  one  has  de- 
veloped a  Irian  for  a  more  effectivs  informa- 
tion operation.  Indeed,  to  my  knowledge,  no 
one  has  even  tried,  officially.  In  short,  no  one 
has  been  doing  any  discernible  constniotlve 
thinking  at  the  policy  level,  apart  from  "how 
can  we  get  the  cuts  restored  and  save  our 
Joba." 

But  there  are  a  few  slmide  truths  which 
ought  to  be  stated  by  someone  In  the 
Agency:  USIA  suffers  from  a  jrietbora  of  me- 
diocrity, mediocre  men  who  are  highly  paid 
but  poorly  gifted  and  who  regularly  pro- 
mote each  other  to  higher  levels  in  a  pa- 
thetic protection  eoclety,  mediocre  programs, 
mediocre  leadership,  mediocre  output.  Stand- 
ards are  low,  producu  are  second-rate,  policy 
ta  ad  hoc  and  simplistic,  politically  suteervl- 
ent,  often  naive,  always  unlnq;>lred.  It  lacks 
profeaslonallsm.  The  Agency's  relatlonAip  to 
the  world  around  It  at  home  and  abroad  U 
too  often  tenuous  and  hampered  by  lack  of 
eound.  Imaginative  Judgment.  The  syvtem  fa- 
vours the  sycophants,  penalises  the  Independ- 
ant  mind.  iraiA,  as  presently  constituted  and 
led.  suffers  from  harden  arteries,  poor  hear- 
ing, dim  logic,  adled  Judgment,  ulcers  from 
insecurity,  too  much  rl<di  food  at  the  top 
and  poor  circulation  at  the  extremities,  and 
a  total  Inability  to  stand  off  and  look  objec- 
UTriy  at  Itself. 

I  disagree  with  you.  Senator,  on  the  rea- 
sons you  have  given  for  eliminating  USIA. 
Radio  Free  Europe,  Radio  Uberty.  I  have 
lived  long  enough  In  foreign  lands  to  under- 
stand the  vital  importance  of  variety  In  com- 
munications and  how  nennntlel  Information 
Is  to  the  mtelleetual  growth.  Ton  would  con- 
demn a  people  to  inteUeotnal  Istriatlon  In 
«der  to  placate  a  govammant  which  te  itself 
only  a  link  In  the  prooees  of  social  change.  I 
think  you  are  wraog. 

I  disagree  wtth  your  reasons  but  agree 
with  the  USIA  action  because  the  Agency 
will  not  reconstitute  Itaelf  without  your 
surgery.  If  the  cuU  are  restored,  nothing  wUl 
change,  the  same  people  will  go  on  making 
the  same  mletakee  and  promoting  people 
like  them  to  petpeCuate  thoae  dreary  pro- 
grams. 

And  after  you  have  tilmlnated  the  prob- 
lem, ecmalder  this.  Senator.  There  U  a  need 
for  a  United  States  information  program 
abroad.  Tou  wrote  about  the  "arrogance  of 
power"  and  so  ibould  recognise  the  arrogance 
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inherent  In  telling  the  rest  of  the  woiid 
tbat  we  have  no  further  Interest  m  what 
It  knows  or  thinks  of  us.  USIA.  as  presently 
constituted  and  led  by  Its  upper  echelons, 
does  not  do  the  Job  but  a  lean,  flexible,  imag- 
inative, profeaslooal  Information  program, 
stripped  of  the  preeent  Institutionalised  mls- 
takee.  human  and  oonc^tual,  could  do  a 
soUd,  low-keyed,  factual  Job.  There  U  a  need 
for  both  ciUtural  attachee  and  preee  attachaa, 
professlonalB,  in  oiur  embassies;  there  Is  a 
need  for  an  exchange  program  managed  by 
thoughtful,  eeaaoned  people  who  dont  ee^ 
refuge  In  regulations;  there  is  a  need  and  an 
mtelleetual  place  for  small,  excellent  libra- 
ries presenting  a  wide  range  of  American 
thought  proceeees,  concerns  and  possible  so- 
lutions to  the  problems  which  bedevil  both 
the  US  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  What  one 
wants  is  a  small,  excellent  Information  serv- 
ice which  can  reflect  and  present  the  best 
work  of  our  society  in  the  remaining  deoades 
of  this  centiuy.  What  one  sees  now  is  an  In- 
formation agency  which  Is  a  haven  for  tlied 
programs  and  untalented  men. 
Hold  fast.  Senator. 

That  is  as  good  a  description  of  one 
aspect  of  this  problem  as  I  have  ever 
seen.  The  USIA  has  simply  grown  up 
without  any  real  examination  of  its  basic 
premises  and  of  its  programs. 

Mr.  President,  this  reminds  me  of  the 
study  which  was  made  to  depth  of  these 
activities  scHne  years  ago  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations.  These  are 
some  of  the  conclusions  reached  then 
with  regard  to  motion  pictures,  reading 
from  the  report  of  the  overseas  informa- 
tion program  of  the  United  States,  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  report  of 
1953: 

MOTION   PICTUSKS 

The  showing  of  Alms  wlll-niUy  merely  to 
attract  mass  attention  for  the  moment  Is 
abortive  and  expensive.  On  occaalons  It  Is 
detrimental. 
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AND   rOBLICATIONS 

The  Committee  has  received  diverse  com- 
ments on  the  prees  and  publications  program 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  many  of  them 
critical.  .  .  .  Tliere  has  been  advocacy  of  the 
complete  abolition  of  the  wireless  file  on 
the  grounds  of  Its  relatively  minor  value 
and  Its  wxnpetltlon  with  the  regiUar  com- 
mercial news  service. 

The  Information  service  should  not  be- 
came a  competitor  of  commercial  news  and 
related  services  m  any  areas  In  which  they 
■erve. 

Then,  on  page  20  it  states : 
voicx  or  AuzaicA 

The  Committee  has  paid  much  attention 
to  a  review  of  the  ecripu  sent  out  by  the 
Voice.  It  cannot  rate  many  of  them  high  in 
message  value  or  pxirpoae.  Many  of  them 
might  well  have  been  omitted. 

Mr.  President,  everything  would  in- 
dicate that  it  is  high  time  after  the  more 
than  20  years  existence  of  this  program 
that  something  be  done.  ActuaUy  the 
program  developed  from  the  old  Ofllce 
ot  War  Information  which  was  created 
during  wartime.  And  it  has  carried  on  the 
tradition  of  broadcasting  propaganda.  In 
many  cases.  I  think  it  presents  a  very  dis- 
torted picture  of  the  United  States  as 
well  as  of  other  countries. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Jivns)  and  others  have  sought  to  make  a 
esse  on  the  merits.  I  submit  that  one  of 
the  obttacles  he  was  talking  about  does 


exist,  that  the  cold  war  with  Russia  and 
the  other  Communist  countries  is  not 
any  better.  It  is  naive  for  us  to  think  that 
low  and  peace  are  to  the  cOng.  I  do  not 
disagree  with  that. 

We  have  many  problems  with  Russia, 
but  I  submit  that  one  of  the  obstacles 
to  better  relations  with  Eastern  Europe 
and  Russia  and  moat  of  thoae  other 
countries— although  I  think  our  rela- 
tioos  have  improved  over  time— but  to 
any  case,  among  the  principal  Irritants 
are  these  broadcasts  from  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica, Radio  Free  Europe,  and  Radio  Lib- 
erty. They  contribute  to  keeping  alive  the 
animosity  and  suspicion  which  exists  be- 
tween our  country  and  Russia.  I  said  be- 
fore with  regard  to  Radio  Free  Eunv>e  it 
seemed  to  me  with  the  President  going  to 
Russia  and  having  Just  beoi  to  China, 
and  having  announced  a  policy  of  trying 
to  normalize  and  improve  relations  with 
those  countries  that  it  is  inconsistent  to 
conttoue  a  propaganda  program  de- 
signed to  arouse  the  suspicion  of  the  peo- 
ple of  those  countries  agahiat  their  gov- 
ernments. 

I  do  not  think  it  accomplishes  our 
purposes:  it  harms  our  relations.  I  can 
well  imagine  that  there  aro  people  to 
Russia  who  disagree  with  th^  leaders' 
policy  of  meeting  with  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  who  make  the 
same  arguments  that  are  made  on  the 
floor  of  this  body  that  there  is  no  hope 
for  better  relations  with  the  United 
States,  or  that  they  aro  kidding  them- 
selves to  think  they  can  do  bustoess  with 
the  United  States.  One  of  the  things 
they  would  point  out  would  be  the  prop- 
aganda we  engage  to. 

It  has  always  puzzled  me  why  the 
Russians  have  such  suspicion  with  re- 
gard to  the  SALT  talks.  They  had  one 
meeting  toterrupted  by  the  U-2  toddent. 
Those  not  disposed  to  normalized  rela- 
tions with  us  can  point  to  the  Voice  of 
America  and  Radio  Uberty  and  say. 
"They  do  not  really  mean  it,  they  are 
kidding  us.  They  conttoue  the  old  war- 
time programs  of  propaganda  totended 
to  undermtoe  the  stability  of  our  gov- 
ernment." 

I  ask  very  seriously  on  the  merits 
whether  the  program  is  well  designed  to 
accomplish  the  announced  purposes  of 
the  President  and  what  I  believe  to  be 
the  overwhelming  view  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  and  that  is  to  bring 
about  better  relations  with  the  people  of 
Russia,  China,  and  Eastern  Europe. 

It  seems  to  me  it  is  togh  time  in  thig 
world  with  nuclear  weapons  that  some 
other  approach  to  the  solution  of  these 
international  differmces  be  developed; 
that  greater  emphasis  be  placed  on  co- 
operation and  discussion  such  as  the 
United  Nations  offers,  than  to  keep  alive 
the  traditional  anticommunlsm  which 
we  have  been  subjected  to  for  so  long, 
to  keep  that  alive  by  spending  $200  mll- 
li<m  to  this  case,  and  many  millions  of 
dollars  more  in  the  case  of  Radio  Liberty 
and  Radio  Free  Europe.  I  am  not  under 
any  illusion  it  is  going  to  be  easy,  but  I 
thtok  some  different  approach  than  the 
one  we  have  had  is  called  for. 

Mr.  President.  I  referred  earlier  to  an 
article  by  Bruce  J.  Oudes,  who,  I  see, 
served  with  the  USIA  overseas  from 


1961  to  1965  and  Is  now  an  totemational 
reporting  fellow  at  Columbia  Ublveraity. 
So  he  speaks  from  substantial  experience 
to  the  USIA. 

Mr.  Preaident.  the  article  entitled  "The 
Great  Mtod  Machtoe"  relates  to  the 
problem  I  am  talking  about  and  that  la 
the  value  of  the  USIA  itself. 

Just  to  give  a  sample  of  the  article 
I  wish  to  read  one  part: 

Much  of  the  tune  there  Is  a  gnawing 
suspicion  that  whatever  the  project  of  the 
day  might  be,  you're  partlclpatln*  in  a  Klant 
<aumme.  a  hoax.  * 

"What  am  I  doing  here?"  is  a  question 
that  often  Intrudes  In  the  mind  of  the  USIA 
^cer  as  he  goes  about  his  appointed  rounds 
Why  was  I  hauling  those  pamphlets  across 
the  Sahara?  In  time  the  two  of  us  dellverad 
our  "freight"— the  agency  term  for  its  mee- 
«»ge— to  the  American  Embassy  in  Nouak- 
chott, and  It  was  duly  distributed  to  iu 
Maurltanlan  audience.  Yet  it  is  hard  to 
Imagine  that  any  minds  were  altered  by 
our  pamphlete,  either  among  the  iUiterate 
nomads  who  make  up  moet  of  the  popula- 
tton,  «>  among  the  tiny  literate  ruling  class, 
whose  ears  are  timed  to  Cairo  and  Paris. 
Certainly  our  message  did  not  prevent  Mauri- 
tania s  rulers  from  breaUng  leUtlons  with 
the  U^.  during  the  19«7  Arab-Iaraell  war 
And  why  was  I  hustling  votes  for  Molse 
■miombe  In  the  Congo?  Tshombe  won  the 
election  with  American  help,  but  not  because 
of  Mythlng  UBIA  did;  the  constituency  that 

SS!^^*».'?r^""  ^^^  mercenaries,  who 
7°Jff  J^<*  J*«lr  guns,  and  the  kind  of  UB. 
help  that  mattered  was  money  and  arms,  and 
planes  implied  by  the  Central  InteUigenoe 
Agency.  If  we  won  any  votes  in  Katanga, 
which  I  doubt,  they  weren't  counted— Sati 
not  how  power  is  won  and  lost  in  the  Oonso 
Thus  the  USIA  oflioer-s  seU-critlcUm  cent^ 
around  feeUngs  of  futility;  harmless  Ui 
Mauritania,  but  distasteful  In  the  Congo. 
•  •  •  •  • 

th2?^,**™*."~*  '  ****  °'  *»•*•  Whether 
that  noise  wins  any  haarto  and  minds  out 
there  is  a  question  to  which,  fortunately  for 
the  agency,  there  Is  no  statistical  answer— 
forpropaganda.  unlike  soap,  cannot  be  meas- 
ured in  bars  sold.  ui«=»»- 

I  adc  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  to  tiie  Record  the  full  article  bv 
Mr.  Oudes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  ta  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Trx  QacAT  Wind  BCacbznx 

(By  Bruce  J.  Oudes) 

The  Bight  of  a  wheel  roUlng  off  into  the 

desert  u  of  distinct  Intereet  U  It  U  one  of 

four  carrying  you  to  Nouakchott,  the  capital 

of  Mauritania.  »«i»"« 

It  happened  the  visit  was  a  goodwm.  men 
correctly  a  nUsgulded  wm.  mlMlon.  The  oc- 
casion, replete  with  riaUig  sandAorm.  pro- 
vided Ume  and  ooodltlona  for  a  unique  nns- 
seesment  of  the  heavy  cargo.  prindpaUy 
hundreds  of  pounds  of  pamphlets  expIaUUna 
the  American  way  o€  life,  which  had  don- 
tributed  to  the  breakdown. 

My  companion,  who  had  been  sent  from 
Waahlngton  to  see  If  the  United  States  In- 
formation Agnicy  (USIA)  was  hlttln*  the 
"target"  in  West  Africa,  blew  the  sand  off 
a  brochure  on  the  American  economy,  one 
which  deecribed  the  marvelous  Oetixitt  motor 
vehicle,  and  bnAe  up  laughing. 

On  another  occasion,  the  scene  was  the 
Congo  and  my  ootnpanlon  was  an  American 
newsinagaalne  oorieqxmdent.  We  ^ent  a 
rather  wry  afternoon  driving  around  the 
precincts  of  Katanga  distributing  a  staUon- 
wagon  load  of  American-produced  "get  out 
the  vote"  leaflets  In  Swahlll  In  praparatlon 
for  an  electlcm  which,  to  no  oneli  surpilae. 
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ratlfled    MoUe    Tsbombe    as    the 
Prime  Minister. 

Any  officer  In  USIA  has  a  store  of]  sucli 
stories.  They  are  rooted  In  the  frustration  of 
determining  the  message,  the  audience,  and 
how  the  audience  Is  supp>oe«d  to  react  U>  the 
message.  Much  of  the  time  there  Is  a  knaw- 
Ing  suspicion  that  whatever  the  project  of 
the  day  might  be,  you're  partlclpattni ;  in  a 
giant  charade,  a  hoax. 

"What  am  I  doing  here?"  Is  a  quMtlon 
that  often  Intrudes  In  the  mind  ct  the 
USIA  officer  as  he  goes  about  his  app  tinted 
rounds.  Why  was  I  hauling  those  pam  >hlet6 
across  the  Sahara?  In  time  the  two  of  us 
delivered  ovir  "freight" — the  agency  tei  m  for 
Its  message — to  the  American  Embat  ty  In 
Nouakchott,  and  It  was  duly  distributed  to 
Its  Maurltanlan  audience.  Yet  It  Is  hi  rd  to 
Imagine  that  any  minds  were  altered  t  y  our 
pamphlets,  either  among  the  llUi  erate 
nomads  who  make  up  most  of  the  popula- 
tion, or  among  the  tiny  literate  ruling  elass. 
whose  ears  are  tuned  to  Cairo  and  i>arls. 
Certainly  our  message  did  not  prevent 
Mauritania's  rulers  from  breaking  relttlons 
with  the  U.S.  during  the  1967  Arab-I  iraeU 
war.  And  why  was  I  hustling  votes  for  :  ilolafl 
l^hombe  In  the  Congo?  Tahombe  won  the 
election  with  American  help,  but  no  •  be- 
cause of  anything  USIA  did;  the  com  tltu- 
ency  that  mattered  was  the  white  noroe- 
naries,  who  voted  with  their  guns,  am  t  the 
kind  of  U.S.  help  that  mattered  was  n.oney 
and  arms,  and  planes  supplied  by  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency.  If  we  won  any  cotes 
In  Katanga,  which  I  doubt,  they  w(  ren't 
counted — that's  not  how  power  Is  wot  and 
lost  In  the  CX>ngo.  Thus  the  USIA  of  leer's 
self -criticism  centers  around  feeling  i  of 
futility:  harmless  in  Mauritania,  but  dis- 
tasteful In  the  Congo. 

The  agency  that  sends  Its  people  on  such 
missions  Is  a  17-year-old  cold  war  hybrl<  i,  the 
descendant  of  the  World  War  I  Oeorge  Creel 
committee  and  then  In  World  War  I :  the 
Overseas  Operations  Branch  In  Elmer  D  ivla'a 
Office  of  War  Information.  At  the  eiid  of 
the  war  OWI  was  transferred  to  the  State 
Depwrtment  where  WlllUm  Benton,  th>  ad- 
vertising man,  later  a  U.S.  Senator,  nxrsed 
It  for  two  years.  As  the  cold  war  got  u  ider- 
way.  Benton's  office  drafted  a  bill  whlc  i  be- 
came the  Smlth-Mundt  Act  and  put  p  vpa- 
ganda  permanently  into  the  Amerlcai  de- 
fense arsenal.  Under  the  Elsenhower  Ad  min- 
istration In  June,  1953,  John  Foster  Dul- 
les rid  his  beloved  State  Department  o '  the 
dirty  linen  of  propaganda  work  and  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency  was  bom.  The 
budget  passed  the  $100  million  mark| 
Ing  the  Elsenhower  years  and  floated 
Its  present  $175  million  mark  during  tt 
subsequent  Democratic  Admlnlstratloi 
Today  USIA  produces  06  magaslnee 
languages.  Its  Voice  of  America  br 
932  hours  weekly  in  nearly  three  dozed  lan- 
guages using  104  transmitters  with  a  total 
of  19  million  watts.  It  has  assisted  foreign 
book  publishers  in  producing  more  tha^  120 
million  copies  of  over  14.000  editions  klnce 
1950.  It  operates  more  than  33  Ubrartei  vis- 
ited by  20  million  or  more  persons  ann  iially 
(down  from  over  31  million  In  1956).  It 
radloteletypes  abroad  a  10.000-word  daU  r  file 
of  Administration  statements  and  pacl  aged 
stories  ready  for  foreign  newspapers  to  lunk 
In  their  columns.  It  does  all  this  w1  th  a 
staff  of  3,139  Foreign  Service  personn  >I,  a 
total  which  will  be  reduced  to  about  1,760 
by  mid-year  by  Presidential  order.  Fo  elgn 
Service  personnel,  however,  are  substani  tally 
outnumbered  by  the  2,410  permanent  ^  ash- 
ington-baaed  employees  who  try  to  ooomu- 
nlcate  America  to  a  world  they  never  at  t. 

USIA  produces  a  lot  of  noise.  Whether  that 
noise  wins  any  hearts  and  minds  out  here 
Is  a  question  to  which,  fortunately  fo]  the 
agency,  there  Is  no  statlstloal  answer— for 
propaganda,  unlike  soap,  cannot  be  meat  ured 
In  bars  sold.  True  believers  in  the  agencj  pro- 


claim Its  sucoesa,  their  reasoning  baaed  on 
the  moet  powerful  of  arguments:  without 
UBIA,  they  would  be  out  of  a  }ob.  The  es- 
sence of  evidence  is  tximed  Into  an  asset. 
Thus,  Edward  B.  Murrow.  when  he  was  USIA 
director,  to  Congress:  "No  computer  clicks, 
no  cash  register  rings  when  a  man  changes 
his  mind  or  opts  for  freedom."  True  enough, 
and  it  Is  equally  true  that  no  computer 
clicks,  etc..  when  a  man  doesn't  change  his 
mind  or  when  he  opts  for  freedom  from  noise 
by  turning  off  whatever  message  the  agency 
Is  beaming  at  him.  It  Is.  Indeed,  hard  to  avoid 
the  suspicion  that  without  the  USIA  the 
coxirse  of  recent  history  would  have  been  the 
same,  except  a  bit  leas  noisy.  An  environ- 
mentalist would  condemn  the  agency  on 
charges  of  word  pollution. 

Word  pollution  Is  a  seriocomic  reality  to 
the  USIA  man  overseas,  flooded  as  he  Is  by  a 
kind  of  International  Junk  mall  which  he 
must  try  to  foist  off  on  the  natives.  If  he  has 
any  concern  for  the  welfare  of  his  audience, 
he  consigns  most  of  what  he  gets  to  what  Is 
known  in  the  agency  as  the  "circular  file" — 
the  waste  basket. 

When  he  was  Ambassador  to  India,  John 
Kenneth  Oalbralth  was  subjected  to  the 
agency  product.  He  described  It  In  his  diary 
for  May  3,  1961:  "The  Washington  USIA  U 
horrible.  Day  after  day  It  belches  out  dreary 
and  boring  attacks  on  the  USSR  and  China 
In  the  most  repulsive  and  stinking  prose. 
Nothing  could  do  more  to  promote  neutral- 
Ism,  or  anyhow  total  Inattention."  Despite 
frequent  cosmetic  reassessments,  nothing  In 
the  Intervening  nine-plus  years  Invalidates 
that  description. 

"Each  morning,  over  the  air.  comes  the 
day's  American  story."  Oalbralth  wrote  Presi- 
dent Kennedy.  "I  can  no  longer  read  It  for 
simple  reasons  of  health:  flve  minutes  of  this 
wireless  file  and  one  loses  his  breakfast  and 
cannot  eat  the  rest  of  the  day.  In  two  weeks 
it  caused  me  to  loee  20  pounds  and  I  have 
prescribed  It  for  the  Saudi  Arabian  Ambas- 
sador who  is  badly  overweight." 

In  my  years  with  USIA,  out  of  the  welter 
of  dreary,  hackneyed  stories  we  received 
overseas,  one  remains  in  my  memory  as  typi- 
fying the  essential  silliness  of  the  message 
I  was  supposed  to  feed  to  the  local  media.  An 
editor  In  Washington  found  a  report  of  a 
conference  on  world  peace  through  law  that 
he  apparently  decided  portrayed  the  UB. 
as  a  peace-loving  nation  and  therefore  should 
be  peddled  as  "news."  The  "story"  quoted 
the  report  as  saying  that  24,000  international 
treaties  had  been  drafted  In  the  past  20  years. 
"This  represents  80  per  cent  of  all  treaties 
drafted  throughout  history  and  Indicates  a 
heartening  trend  toward  the  avoidance  of 
disputes  between  nations  through  reeort  to 
treaties."  A  recent  USIA  product  is  the  film 
"The  SUent  Majority"  which  was  distributed 
following  the  November  16  anti-war  march 
in  Washington.  It  was  but  another  In  a  long 
line  of  "policy"  films  produced  by  first-rate 
technicians  who  have  all  too  little  experience 
abroad.  Therefore,  the  film  was  produced 
with  a  domestic  audience  In  mind  more  than 
anything  else,  a  characteristic  fault  of  many 
USIA  productions.  The  reaction  of  a  non- 
American  to  the  fUm  Is  predictable:  "The 
American  Embassy  wants  me  to  see  this  film. 
It  says  most  Americans  support  President 
Nixon's  Vietnam  policy.  Hmmm.  There  must 
be  a  lot  of  Americans  who  dont  support  his 
policy,  otherwise  they  wouldn't  have  gone 
to  the  trouble  of  making  the  film."  The  smart 
USIA  post  abroad  will  not  show  the  film,  but 
will  have  the  political  acumen,  since  It  la 
politically  hot.  not  to  be  too  critical  In  re- 
ports to  Washington  of  what  obviously  Is  a 
sensitive  subject.  At  one  point,  when  only 
26  of  106  overseas  posts  reported  screening 
the  film,  still  fewer  posts,  17,  reported  that 
they  had  not  shown  It;  the  majority  of  the 
agency's  posts  maintained  a  tactful  silence. 
Considered  together,  the  USIA  products 
give  one  the  profound  and  Ironically  accu- 


rate Impression  of  a  country  that  Is  trying 
too  hard.  The  Image  Is  not  of  a  nation  that 
Is  mature,  relaxed,  confident,  capable  of  tak- 
ing care  of  Itself  and  inspiring  confidence  in 
others — but  rather  of  one  that  la  young, 
nervous,  uncertain,  defensive.  It  Is  of  course 
demeaning  for  the  United  States  govern- 
ment to  hustle  the  votes  of  the  silent  ma- 
jorities from  Hong  Kong  to  Ecuador.  More 
than  that,  the  agency's  frenetic  efforts  to  win 
foreign  votes  for  policies  already  decided 
upon  by  the  United  States  give  the  deceptive 
In^reeslon  that  the  people  of  thoee  coun- 
tries do  somehow  have  a  say  In  what  America 
does.  When  this  inevitably  proves  to  be  un- 
true, the  backlash  of  foreign  anger  is  likely 
to  be  directed  at  the  propaganda  agency, 
which  may  be  why  the  USIA's  libraries  are 
the  preferred  target  of  foreign  rioters  Intent 
on  expressing  a  hostile  opinion  of  the  United 
States. 

Discerning  the  purpose  behind  all  this 
sound  Is  not  easy.  At  the  agency's  Washing- 
ton headquarters  at  1776  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue (the  street  number  was  changed  when 
USIA  moved  In),  there  is  a  plaque  bearing 
the  statement  "Telling  America's  Story 
Abroad,"  a  slogan  that  cries  out  for  a  graffito 
reading  "It  Floats" — particularly  appropri- 
ate since  the  present  director.  Frank  Shake- 
speare, used  to  work  for  Procter  &  Gamble. 
But  telling  America's  story  abroad  Is  a  Job 
already  being  done  by  the  press,  both  Amer- 
ican and  foreign;  indeed,  no  nation  is  as  well 
covered  by  the  media  as  the  United  States. 
The  trouble  with  the  media,  in  the  view  of 
USIA,  Is  that  they  fall  to  put  events  In  "con- 
text." As  the  Vice  President  has  observed, 
the  media  tend  to  stress  bad  news  over  the 
good.  When,  for  example,  the  National  Ouard 
kills  ghetto  rioters,  the  media  focus  on  the 
number  of  dead,  overlooking  the  much  great- 
er number  of  Americans — about  200  mil- 
lion— who  were  not  killed  that  day.  The  pur- 
pose of  USIA.  then.  Is  to  put  events  "in  con- 
text" for  the  foreign  audience  by  shipping 
out  backgrounders,  interpretation,  and  "In 
depth"  analyses.  What  emerges  Is  a  fill-ln- 
the-blank  litany  reading  something  Uke  this: 
"President  John  F./  Robert  Kennedy/ 
Martin  Luther  King  was  assassinated/  blacks 
rioted  In  American  cities/ American  soldiers 
killed  Vietnamese  civilians/  yesterday  but 
the  vast  majority  of  Americans  are  law-abid- 
ing citizens  who  do  not/murder  their  lead- 
ers/rlot/klU  foreign  civUians/and  therefore 
they  support  their  President  and  the  pro- 
gram of  bringing  them  together/rehabiliUt- 
Ing  the  cltles/findlng  a  Just  peace  In  Viet- 
nam/will continue." 

Despite  such  efforts  to  put  America's  story 
In  Its  proper  context.  USIA  Is  losing  ground 
In  the  contest  for  the  world's  eardrum.  The 
revolution  in  communications  technology 
has  multiplied  the  means  of  reaching  the 
audience,  leaving  the  agency.  In  the  words 
of  Dr.  Robert  Delaney  of  the  Fletcher  School 
of  Law  and  Diplomacy,  as  a  "declining  pub- 
lic information  voice  In  a  welter  of  compe- 
tition." The  agency  has  lost  Infiuence  even 
within  Its  own  government.  During  Demo- 
cratic Administrations,  Its  director  sat  on  the 
National  Security  Council,  where  he  could 
advise  on  phrasing  the  American  story — but 
no  more,  to  the  regret  of  Prank  Shakeq>eare, 
who,  in  answer  to  a  question  about  what  he 
would  want  for  his  agency,  replied:  "Tlie 
USIA  Director  should  sit  on  the  National 
Security  Council." 

If  you  measure  where  USIA  puts  Its  effort, 
you  get  the  impression  that  the  agency's 
mission  Is  to  Tell  the  Story  not  of  America, 
but  of  America's  client  governments.  Mowhere 
In  the  agency'a  various  statements  of  mission 
is  there  specific  ntentlon  that  UBIA  should 
try  to  Influence  the  domestio  politics  of  a 
host  country.  Tet  some  of  the  agency's  big- 
gest operations  have  been  In  the  Congo,  Thai- 
land, Laos,  and  above  all  Vietnam:  Countries 
where  the  U.S.  has  been  heavily  Involved  in 
supporting  a  local  government.  USIA's  brass 
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In  the  past  has  fought  with  other  agencies  for 
noognitlon  of  the  notion  that  since  it  has 
expertise  In  convincing  people  of  the  rlght- 
ness  of  the  policies  of  the  American  govern- 
ment oif  the  day.  It  should  have  responsibility 
for  efforts  to  convince  these  same  host  coun- 
try citizens  of  the  correctness  of  the  policies 
of  their  own  government  of  the  day.  USIA 
virtually  ran  the  Congolese  Ministry  of  In- 
formation while  Tshombe  was  Prime  Min- 
ister. USIA's  emplre-buUdlng  in  Vietnam 
reached  Its  zenith  In  the  1068-67  period  when 
Its  agile  director  In  Saigon,  Barry  Zorthlan. 
managed  to  bureaucratlcally  capture  overall 
coordinating  responsibility  for  the  psycho- 
logical warfare  effort.  The  agency  poured  In 
S3  much  of  Its  limited  resources,  that  at  one 
p3int  It  had  more  offloers  In  Vietnam  than 
i.i  all  of  Africa.  Ultimately,  however.  UBIA. 
Ucking  the  muscle  of  the  Pentagon,  had  to 
relinquish  control  to  the  military. 

USIA  simply  Is  not  geared  for  the  secrecy 
necessary  to  provide  tactful  pr«^aganda  sup- 
port to  a  client  government.  Its  efforts  In  the 
gray  and  black  areas,  U  they  become  known, 
ultimately  destroy  whatever  credibility  It 
might  have  in  Its  open  and  attributed  propa- 
ganda. But  USIA  Is  a  loud-mouth  organiza- 
tion that  has  found  it  Impossible  to  conceal 
its  comparatively  Innocuous  activities,  like 
the  books  it  has  commissioned  and  the  paper- 
back editions  and  films  whose  overseas  dis- 
tribution It  has  subsidized,  supposedly  In 
secret.  Numerous  news  stories  in  the  UB. 
press  have  blown  the  cover  on  these  activi- 
ties. Lyndon  B.  Johnson  personally  blew  one 
himself  in  1066  when  he  revealed  to  the  Afri- 
can diplomatic  corps  that  UBIA  bad  produced 
a  new  volume  on  AfMcan  art  that  he  wu 
presenting  each  of  them — ^the  book  billed  it- 
self as  a  private-market  publication,  with  no 
indication  of  government  sub^dy. 

UBIA's  origin  in  ttmea  o(  war  and  oold 
mat  is  doubtless  responsible  tot  the  agency'a 
ourloualy  <dd-fUbloned  at^.  TIm  lOWs 
passed  unnoticed  at  the  Information  agency. 
When  the  agency  goes  after  heart  and  mind. 
It  comes  on  like  those  pitchmen  who  dom- 
inated the  early  years  of  telerialon;  word 
that  the  soft  atU  Is  now  in  vogue  has  not 
reached  headquarters.  The  agency's  political 
style— ferodoualy  anti-communist,  terrified 
of  Congress  -owes  a  great  deal  to  the  late 
Senator  Joseph  McCarthy.  McCarthy  terror- 
ized USIA  during  Its  early  days,  and  the 
agency  seems  never  to  have  recovered  from 
that  infant  trauma.  Especially  in  Its  choice 
of  books  not  to  put  In  the  shelves  of  Its 
libraries,  USIA  acts  as  if  McCarthy  and  his 
Investigators,  Roy  Cohn  and  O.  David  Bchlne, 
were  still  peering  over  its  shoulder.  This  gives 
the  agency  an  antique  flavor  that  is  not 
without  a  certain  charm.  Where  else  but  in 
USIA  can  you  find  officials  who  think  that 
James  Baldwin  U  too  black  to  be  read  by 
Africans,  and  Norman  Mailer  too  raw  for 
Europeans? 

People  who  work  for  USIA  are  frustrated 
for  reasons  that  go  beyond  the  futility  of  the 
agency's  mission  (a  thought  against  virhich 
most  succeed  in  Insulating  themselves) .  Any- 
one who  Joins  USIA  has  professional  aspira- 
tions in  one  of  three  directions:  he  conceives 
of  himself  as  a  professional  diplomat,  a  Jour- 
nalist, or  a  cultural  administrator.  Under  the 
USIA  system,  he  becomes  a  bit  of  each  but 
never  enough  of  any  one  to  satisfy  his  as- 
piration for  profevionallsm.  To  a  Journalist 
or  cultural  administrator,  a  career  within  the 
confines  of  policy  guidance  cannot  be  any- 
thing but  frustrmtlng.  Few  Ulented  people, 
told  to  run  a  U.S.  library  abroad,  can  be 
happy  when  they  must  portray  UB.  culture 
hot  through  book  orders  based  on  Books  in 
Print,  but  rather  from  a  sanitized  list 
pouched  periodically  from  Washington.  Sim- 
Uarly,  a  career  diplomat  feels  silly  trying  to 
place  propaganda  in  the  local  press  or  playing 
nursemaid  to  visiting  musicians.  Although 
USIA  says  it  can't  give  precise  figures,  it  Is 
Qo  accident  that  one-third  or  more  of  thoM 
young  officers  who  enter  the  agency  resign 


after  five  years  or  less.  USIA's  standard  de- 
fense Is  that  those  who  leave  couldnt  meas- 
ure up  in  the  heat  of  the  diplomatic  forge.  It 
Is  nearer  the  truth  to  say  most  leave  to 
e8ci4>e  a  torporlfic  warmth  that  saps  creativ- 
ity. 

The  agency's  separate-but-unequal  rela- 
tionship to  State  is  particularly  resented  by 
thoee  with  diplomatic  ambitions.  The 
younger  USIA  officers  were  recruited,  and  in 
part  trained.  Jointly  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment. They  took  the  same  Foreign  Service 
exam  as  their  State  colleagues,  becoming  sec- 
ond-class citizens  only  when  they  checked 
the  wrong  box  on  the  question  asking 
whether  they  would  rather  work  for  USIA 
or  State.  Now  they  find  their  upward  mobil- 
ity blocked,  because  they  are  at  a  disadvan- 
tage in  competing  for  any  diplomatic  post 
higher  than  public  affairs  officer.  Only  two 
ambassadorships  are  held  by  career  men  who 
came  up  throu|^  UBIA  rather  than  State. 

"Hell,  I'm  not  inferior,"  one  of  my  former 
colleagues  renuu'ked.  "I  want  to  be  an  ambas- 
sador some  day  but  it's  highly  unlikely  I 
ever  will  be  as  long  as  I'm  wedded  to  USIA 
as  an  organization  with  its  own  personnel 
system." 

Tliose  who  resent  the  agency's  outdated 
ways  have  formed  the  Toung  Offloers  Policy 
Panel  (TOPP),  dominated  by  career  officers 
under  86  years  old.  The  movement  began 
spontaneously  as  a  revolt  against  a  new  and 
particularly  saccharine  training  program  that 
brought  them  back  to  Washington  and  ghet- 
toed  them  off  together  for  an  extended  pe- 
riod—as  it  turned  out,  long  enough  for  them 
to  collectively  realize  that  they  were  pro- 
foundly disturbed  by  what  they  learned  in 
their  first  several  years  abroad  with  USIA. 

One  TOPPle  said  recently  that  the  move- 
ment's success  depends  on  taking  advantage 
of  the  "old  cold  warriors'  massive  inferiority 
complex."  An  early  problem  for  them  has 
been  Internal  communication .  When  they  let 
It  be  known  they  planned  to  start  an  "under- 
ground" publication  of  their  own,  agency  ex- 
ecutives quickly  granted  them  space  in  the 
official  house  organ,  "USIA  World."  llius. 
while  morale  among  t<9-ranklng  USIA  of- 
ficers Is  at  an  unusual  low,  partly  due  to  the 
decision  to  eliminate  mostly  older  officers 
dvu-ing  the  personnel  cutback,  younger  offloers 
are  feeling  their  oats  for  the  first  time  in 
USIA's  hUtory.  TOPPies  also  make  it  clear 
that  theirs  Is  an  establishment  revolution. 
They  have  obtained  Shakespeare's  blessing, 
and  as  long  as  he  ocmtlnues  to  remain  op«n 
to  their  suggestions  and  moves  in  what  they 
consider  the  correct  general  direction,  they 
say  they  do  not  Intend  to  cross  him.  How- 
ever, several  TOPPies  indicate  that  if  things 
do  not  change,  they  will  back  up  their  "de- 
mands" by  quitting  while  they  are  still  young 
enough  to  get  a  challenging  Job  outside 
government. 

In  all  fairness  to  the  much  criticized 
Shakespeare,  his  merits  or  lack  of  them  are 
not  relevant  to  a  critique  of  USIA.  If  he  Is 
like  his  predecessors,  he  will  spend  a  great 
deal  of  time  studying  the  agency's  prob- 
lems, make  a  few  cosmetic  changes,  and  then 
move  on  to  another  Job.  ^  The  only  memo- 
rable USIA  director  will  be  the  one  who  ex- 
ecutes a  Presidential  and  Congressional  man- 
date to  execute  UBIA. 


>  The  recent  instruction  to  overaaas  libraries 
to  order  "oonservatlve"  books  If  their  exist- 
ing collections  are  "preponderantly  liberal" 
was  a  classic  cosmetic  gesture.  The  library 
shelves  are  not  preponderantly  liberal,  nor 
conservative  for  that  matter;  they  are 
preponderantly  bland.  The  library  directors 
may  or  may  not  order  the  conservative 
goepel;  they  may  or  may  not  display  v^at 
they  order;  In  no  case  can  one  imagine  that 
vrorld  <^lnlon  will  be  affected.  The  real 
"target"  audience  for  the  order  was  conserv- 
atives In  the  U.S.  who  would  presumably  be 
pleased  by  reading  the  news  stories  about 
Shakespeare's  action. 


Shakespeare,  in  fact,  deserves  a  bit  of  sym- 
pathy for  the  unwarranted  inferences  in  the 
press  that  he  is  trying  to  change  the  fxinda- 
mental  role  of  USIA.  The  advent  of  the  Nixon 
Administration  and  Shakespeare  "has  added 
a  new  dimension  to  the  agency's  dilemmas," 
The  New  York  Timet  wrote.  "This  dilemma, 
and  the  latest  USIA  controversy,  ts  whether 
the  information  agency  is  to  speak  to  the 
world  as  the  voice  of  the  United  States  or 
the  voice  of  the  Nixon  Administration."  That, 
of  course,  is  nonsense:  there  is  no  new  "di- 
lemma" under  Nixon.  The  agency  has  never 
been  the  "voice"  of  the  United  SUtes,  only  of 
the  United  States  government,  and  what  that 
voice  says  Is  dictated  by  its  internal  charac- 
teristics and  by  the  pressures  of  Congress  and 
the  Administration  currently  in  power. 

Although  USIA  does  not  lack  for  would-be 
reformers — Shakespeare,  the  YOPPles,  a  host 
of  outsiders — what  they  have  to  offer  Is  sim- 
ply tinkering  with  the  existing  organism.  The 
reforms  they  propose  do  not  go  to  the  heart 
of  the  matter,  which  is  that  USIA  is  offending 
the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  world  with  a  flow  of 
propaganda  that  Is  at  best  harmless,  some- 
times dangerous,  and  always  embarrassing  to 
the  citizens  of  a  supposedly  adult  nation.  The 
only  way  to  stop  that  flow  is  to  turn  off  the 
faucet:  abolish  USIA. 

Abolition  of  the  agency  does  not  neces- 
sarUy  mean  that  all  of  its  functions  would 
be  abolished.  Three  activities  might  survive 
the  abolition,  although  at  a  much  lower  noise 
level:  a  reformed  Voice  of  America,  cultural 
relations,  and  public  diplomacy  in  the  State 
Department.  The  first  two  must  be  detached 
from  policy  guidance  by  being  placed  under 
the  control  of  autonomous  corporations, 
while  the  third  simply  means  that  State 
would  perform  what  little  U  worthwhile  in 
UBIA's  overseas  Information  operations. 

The  rationale  for  government-financed 
broadcasting  lies  In  the  fact  that  nearly  one 
per  cent  of  the  American  population  is 
abroad  as  government  employees.  Including 
the  military  and  their  dependents.  In  addi- 
tion, perhaps  a  million  more  Americans  are 
abroad  in  private  roles.  These  three  mUlion  or 
so  Americans,  as  well  as  foreign  audiences, 
deserve  an  Intelligent  external  US.  broadcast 
service.  There  are  still  many  countries  that 
censor  Incoming  mall  shipments  of  news- 
papers and  magazines  and  "selectively  edit" 
the  international  wire  services  before  dis- 
tribution to  their  local  press.  Thus,  only  in 
international  radio  broadcasting  can  a  lis- 
tener be  certain  that  he  is  getting  the  entire 
message,  and  all  the  messages,  that  the 
sender  hitends.  Intelligent  pe<^le  in  most 
parts  of  the  world  rely  on  the  BBC  as  the 
moet  disinterested  international  news  broad- 
caster. Surely,  however,  there  is  room  for 
competition  fnHn  the  UB..  a  sort  of  inter- 
national Huntley-Cronkite. 

Present  UB.  broadcast  p<dlcy  originated  In 
wartime.  The  Voice  of  America  broadcast 
first  in  German.  Its  message  to  the  German 
people  was  that  the  Tanks  were  coming,  keep 
the  faith.  In  one  way  or  another  it  was 
preaching.  At  the  same  time  the  UB.  military 
recognized  the  need  for  "troop  information 
and  education"  to  be  carried  in  its  radio 
broculcasts  to  American  soldiers  to  counter 
Axis  Sally  and  Tokyo  Rose.  It  was  an  easy 
step  then  to  set  up  post-war  broadcasting 
along  similar  lines:  one  broadcast  for  for- 
eigners and  another  tot  American  soldiers 
abroad.  Since  Oongrese  wouldn't  stand  for 
any  possibility  that  U.S.  propaganda  might 
be  beamed  at  Americans,  it  was  logical  that 
VOA  broadcasts  overseas  could  not  be  beamed 
at  Americans  overseas. 

Foreigners  were  to  listen  to  propaganda  as 
embodied  by  the  VOA,  while  American  forces 
abroad  were  to  listen  to  the  whole  truth,  em- 
bodied in  the  Armed  Forces  Radio  and  Tele- 
vision Service  (AFRT8).  Conveniently  Ig- 
nored was  the  fact  that  both  broadcast  on 
the  same  hands.  The  mere  existence  of 
AFRTS  confirms  to  the  foreign  listener  that 
in  VOA  he  Is  getting  some  special  package 
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beamed  at  him  and  not  Amertcan*  and 
fore,  of  course,  a  leaa  credible  one 
wbUe  tbe  OJ.  who  bappena  to  pick  up 
program  can't  help  but  think  what  4tran«e 
and   different  people  forelgnera  muall  be   If 
they  listen  to  aU  that  atuffy  VOA  bro  deast 


ing.  AFRTS,  for  Its  part,  oontrlbutas 
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world  stereotype  of  the  parochial  Amirlcan. 
Its  treatment  of  world  news  is  of  the  depth 
you  might  expect  from  a  flve-watt  "i  [p  and 
read"  radio  station  in  the  Com  Belt. 

The  distinction  between  foreign  a^  n.S. 
military  audiences  wovUd  rttMppwir  if  the 
present  VOA  and  Armed  ForoM  radii  •  were 
merged  into  a  single  operation.  Oong  rese,  in 
accepting  the  principle  of  publicly  tunded 
domestic  television,  has  paved  the  iray  for 
the  new  Voice  to  be  the  external  sei  vice  of 
tbe  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcast  ng.  Its 
main  competitor,  the  BBO.  la  also  fui  ded  by 
a  parliamentary  grant  and  is  Indei  endent 
of  day-to-day  policy  control. 

The  BBC  external  service  wss  analy  led  last 
year  by  Britain's  review  committee  a  i  over- 
seas representation  headed  by  Sir  Vi  1  Dun- 
can. "Because  of  its  independence  frt  m  gov- 
ernment control,  which  indeed  Is  It  i  main 
asset  in  maintaining  overseas  listen  irs'  be- 
lief in  the  credibility  of  its  news  re}orting 
and  comment,"  the  Duncan  report  sa;  s,  "the 
BBC.  in  our  view,  should  continue  to  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  moat  effective  m  Mtns  of 
projecting  British  news  and  view  i,  and 
should  certainly  have  a  hl^  pricxit  r  com- 
pared with  official  printed  inibllcily  and 
hand-outs." 

Similarly,  cultural  affairs — moat  ri>tably, 
the  USIA'B  libraries,  exchange  visits  Eng- 
lish-teaching overseas,  and  so  on — she  old  be 
detached  from  direct  government  ontrol. 
Once  again,  the  model  Is  found  in  B  Italn: 
the  British  Council,  which  functions  much 
like  the  BBC.  Summing  up  Its  review  iC  tbe 
British  Council,  tbe  XHincan  oommlttaa  wrote 
that  it  should  not  "be  ragarded  In  as  |r  way 
as  a  mouthpiece  Tor  government  poll  y.  To 
attempt  to  use  it  in  this  way  would  un<  oubt- 
edly  detract  from  its  staitus  as  a  culUu  al  or- 
ganization whose  activities  are  indape  lulant 
of  the  control  of  the  government  of  tta«  day." 

On  this  aide  of  the  Atlantic,  thla  «  noapt 
of  liberating  culture  baa  been  wldel  r  dis- 
cussed and  endorsed  over  the  years  by  many 
people,  including  at  least  two  fonnar  <  iMlat- 
ant  aacretartas  of  itata  (or  Kduoatloni  J  and 
Cultural  Affairs.  At  the  forefrcmt  it  tbe 
movement  are  USIA'a  two  Oongressl  anally 
created  watchdog  bodies,  the  Advisory  Com- 
mlaalous  on  Information  azul  Cultur  d  Af- 
fairs. Their  handicap  la  that,  as  fuI -tlma 
nawa  executlvea  and  aoademlea,  thay  i  laTote 
but  a  fraction  of  thalr  time  to  tta*  i  lency, 
and  therefore  they  operate  on  Instlnc  more 
than  any  solid  operational  azperlanoi  with 
nsiA. 

During  the  Johnaon  Admlnlstratloi  k,  one 
of  the  Bohemes  before  tbe  Bnik  oomm  mukaa, 
set  up  m  the  wake  of  the  pubUolty  abo  it  the 
channallny  of  OIA  funds  to  prlTata  ofg  inlaa- 
tlons,  would  have  dona  muoh  tba  same  thing. 
Known  as  AltematlTa  IV.  the  proposal  would 
haTs  Involved  creation  of  a  quasi- public 
commission  controlling  an  organlaatlo  i  that 
would  have  administered  all  Interna  ilonal, 
cultural,  and  educational  matters,  Ino  uding 
X7SIA  libraries. 

TlM  detatla  at  each  of  tha  many  sc  tiemea 
proposed  over  tha  years  differ,  but  tl  e  one 
point  on  whldi  they  are  all  most  h<  dtant 
Is  wlMthsr  cultural  programs  can  In  f  i  lOt  be 
untied  from  propaganda  They  seem  tftald 
to  approach  Orwigress,  afraid  tbat  It  rould 
never  undsrstand  tbe  notion  that  th4  bsst 
propaganda  Is  no  propaganda. 

Tat  Oongrsss  long  ago  established  the 
lent^of  a  fedsnlly-fundsd,  Indewnd- 
ItSrair 


body  when  It  created  the  8  nlth- 
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without  its  own  problems,  but  it  does 

as  a  useful  modeL  Private  funds  are  i  olzed 

with  federal  funds.  Thus,  T7.S.  oult\ira|  pro- 


grams might  be  associated  directly  with  It 
as  an  International  dlvlaion.  Alternately, 
Congress  might  prefer  to  link  the  interna- 
tional cultural  programs  with  a  new  Na- 
tlonsJ  Library.  A  possibility  of  considerable 
potential  Is  that  the  Smithsonian-type  or- 
ganisation would  be  a  suitable  vehicle  In  ex- 
panding cultural  ties  with  the  Soviets  and 
Eastern  Europe,  countries  which  do  not  now 
permit  a  I^SIA  presence  separate  from  that 
of  SUte. 

Operationally,  the  depolltldaed  cultural 
organisation  would  inclxide  all  U8IA  librarlas 
and  bl-natlonal  centers,  the  Engllsh-teach- 
Ing  programa  now  scattered  through  several 
government  agencies,  and  all  axchange-of- 
persons  programs  now  bandied  by  State  with 
the  exception  of  those  Invoiving  government 
VIP's.  The  center  director  should  not  be  part 
of  tha  American  Endaaasy's  "country  team" 
and  should  not  have  dljdomatto  rank.  His 
statua  would  be  something  that  he,  perhapa 
with  his  British  Council  and  Alliance  Fran- 
calse  and  other  cultural  collesgnea.  might 
negotiate  with  the  host  government.  The 
cultural  organisation  ahould  have  close  ties 
with  Amsrloan  unlversltiea  and  foundations, 
and  its  personnel  should  be  encouraged  to 
rotate  in  and  out  of  academe. 

All  remaining  Information  and  research  ac- 
tivities, together  with  qualified  personnel, 
should  be  absorbed  into  the  State  Depart- 
ment. When  the  U8IA  library  becomes  hon- 
est, the  USIA  oflloen  who  now  are  physically 
located  on  the  lilwary  premises  would  move 
back  to  the  dhanoellery.  Theee  would  be  tha 
pui>llc  affalXB  and  information  omoars.  tbtUt 
Jobs  would  be  on  a  par  with  other  embassy 
Jobs  such  as  political,  economic,  oommardal, 
consular,  and  administrative  work.  Public 
affairs  and  information  oOoers  would  be 
charged  specifically  with  the  raqwnslbillty 
of  presenting  the  pollclss  of  the  U3.  govsm- 
mant  to  those  of  Influence  or  potential  In- 
fluenoe  who  are  not  f  ocmulatora  of  host  coun- 
try policies — In  other  worde.  thoee  that  the 
Ambassador  does  not  routinely  see.  Theee 
otBoars  would  serve  as  the  Ambaaaadnr's  press 
representatlvea.  Tlie  public  affair  officers 
would  no  longer  be  burdened  with  reapon- 
siblllty  for  periodic  maaa  ««*»<THf  around  the 
country,  trying  to  "place"  as  many  Inchaa 
as  poaalUe  of  wlrelees  flle  copy  in  local  pa- 
pers, organizing  a  large-scale  program  of  film 
showings,  and  in  general  ooncantratlng  on 
tbe  mass  approach  to  oammunlcations. 

MSanwhUe,  the  "stinking  prose"  of  the 
wlrelasB  file  would  be  eliminated.  This  radlo- 
tetetype  bulletin  would  be  moved  baok  to  the 
State  Department  where  it  originated  in  19SS. 
It  would  be  prepared  by  Stats'a  Bureau  of 
Public  Affairs  and  would  lnolud«  texts  in 
English  and  translation,  a  summary  of  ths 
Department's  dally  noon  n«ws  brteflng,  a 
domastlo  news  summary,  and  material  of 
regional  significance.  This  would  be  part  of 
the  background  material  suppUad  to  em- 
bassies primarily  for  their  own  information 
rather  than  for  propaganda 

Theee  modest  prcpoaals,  it  ahould  be 
atreaaed.  are  far  leaa  Important  than  the  pri- 
mary goal  of  abollahiiig  tbe  Informatioo 
agency.  If  the  reforma  cannot  be  done  wen — 
If,  for  example,  broadcasting  and  cultural  ae- 
tlvltlaa  cannot  be  detached  from  policy  con- 
trol— then  it  Is  far  bettsr  to  abandon  them 
along  with  the  rest  of  the  ageocy*B  aotlvltlee. 
This  la  a  oaas  what«  it  Is  more  important  to 
get  rid  of  the  bathwater  than  to  eave  the 
baby. 

USIA  must  be  alKdished  for  reasons  that 
are  easentlally  aaathetic,  not  political.  We  are 
too  mature  a  people  to  allow  ourselvaa  to  be 
demeaned  by  the  silly  huckstering  of 
propaganda,  and  in  a  noisy  environment 
everyone  owes  his  fellow  oreaturas  a  moment 
of  silence.  There  could  be  no  better  time  to 
silence  USIA  than  In  tiie  Admlnlstratlao  of 
the  man  who  came  Into  oOlce  advising  us  to 
"lower  our  voices."  When  PraaMant  Mlaan 
tears   down   that    plaque    reading   "Telling 


America's  Story  Abroad,"  he  might  well  sub- 
stitute for  it  the  maxim :  that  nation  sounds 
beat  that  blathers  least. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  do  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  indicate  that  it  has  a  strong 
interest  In  receiving  the  information  re- 
quested from  the  executive  branch  In 
connection  with  the  legislation  which  is 
before  us. 

This  Is  a  recurring  problem.  If  the 
Senate  in  its  wisdom  does  not  wish  to 
have  the  information,  I  shall  be  content. 

"DON*T    SnJCMCX    Tax    VOICK" 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  during 
much  of  its  30-year  history,  the  Voice 
of  America's  broadcasts  to  nations  with 
Communist  regimes  In  Europe  and  Asia 
have  been  purposdy  Jammed  by  elec- 
tronic interference.  However,  through 
persistence  on  the  pturt  of  its  listeners, 
and  thanks  to  scune  ingenious  tArhnif^i 
devices,  the  V(doe  generally  has  been 
able  to  reach  its  intended  audiences. 

Today,  we  in  the  Senate  are  faced 
with  the  opportunity  to  succeed  where 
the  Communist  leaders  have  failed.  If 
we  sustain  the  crippling  cuts  in  the 
USIA's  budget,  the  Voice  will  be  silenced 
in  24  of  its  35  languages,  inr-iii/^ing  all 
<rf  those  to  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Bal- 
tic States.  If  we  fail  to  restore  the  funds 
that  have  been  cleaved  fnnn  the  USIAt 
budget.  Communist  leaders  wHl  Indeed 
have  special  reason  for  celebration  to- 
day, which  is  already  observed  as  May 
Day  in  the  Communist  world. 

It  is  iroolc  that  those  same  nations 
which  some  among  us  are  afraid  of  in- 
sulting by  continuing  the  Voice's  work 
are  already  far  ahead  of  the  United 
States  in  their  intematiooal  broadcast- 
ing output.  Tlie  Vcdce  of  America  cur- 
rently broadcasts  780  hours  weekly  in 
35  languages. 

This  is  well  behind  the  Soviet  Union's 
1,903  hours  in  84  languages,  Commu- 
nist China's  1,304  hours  In  SB  languages, 
and  Egypt's  1,022  hours  in  33  languages. 
If  we  sustain  the  fund  cuts  in  the 
USIA  biidget  which,  incidentally,  will  in 
effect  mean  a  30  percent  reducUcm  for 
the  Voice  of  America,  the  Voice  will  be 
cut  back  to  454  hours  weekly  in  11  lan- 
guages. 

But  quantifying  the  results  of  such  a 
drastic  cut  hardly  begins  to  tell  the  true 
story  of  what  a  silencing  of  the  Voice 
will  mean.  It  is  documented  beyond  rea- 
sonable doubt  that  milHona  of  persons 
living  under  totalitarian  regimes  lo(A 
to  the  Voice  of  America  for  the  truth 
about  the  United  SUtes— a  truth  that 
cannot  be  found  In  their  own  censored 
media.  Once  that  truth  is  no  longer 
available,  the  Voice's  listeners  them- 
selves will  suffer,  but  the  biggest  loser 
will  be  America. 

Mr.  President,  we  caxmot  allow  this 
to  happen.  We  must  vote  to  restore 
UBIA's  funds  80  that  all  of  its  programs 
will  continue  at  a  higb  level  and  so  that 
this  vital  instrument  of  U.S  foreign  pol- 
icy will  not  be  imdermined. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  Washington 
Star  tells  of  the  need  to  save  the  USIA 
and  the  VOA.  The  editorial.  "Gagging 
the  Voice."  appeared  on  April  28.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
following  these  remarks. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  edlto- 
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rial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
recoko.  as  follovrs: 

OAcanf  0  TBI  Void 

For  reasons  best  known  to  himself.  Sena- 
tor J.  William  Fulbrlght  Is  trying  to  gut  the 
United  States  Information  Agency  and  re- 
duce the  Voice  of  America  to  a  faint  croak. 
Be  must  not  be  allowed  to  do  so. 

What  Fulbright  proposes  (in  his  o^MUSity 
as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee)  Is  that  USIA's  budget  re- 
quest of  $200.2  million  for  fiscal  1973  be 
slashed  to  $154.4  million,  a  reduction  of 
about  23  percent.  Further,  the  senator  from 
Arkansas  would  deny  Director  Frank  Shake- 
speare the  right  to  shift  funds  from  pro- 
gram to  program,  which  would  mean  a  cut 
of  about  30  percent  In  the  activities  of  the 
Voice  of  America. 

At  its  present  level  of  780  hours  weekly 
In  35  languages.  VOA  trails  badly  behind 
tbe  Soviet  Union  (1,903  hours  in  84  lan- 
guages). Communist  China  (1,304  hours  in 
38  languages)  and  Egypt  (1,023  hours  In 
33  languages),  and  Just  barely  ahead  of 
Britain  (726  hours  in  38  languages).  If  Ful- 
bright has  his  way,  VOA  will  be  cut  back  to 
454  hours  weekly  in  11  languages,  which 
Is  about  as  bush  league  as  you  can  be  and 
still  remain  in  business.  Much  of  the  Voice's 
service  to  Eastern  Europe  and  Africa  would 
go  by  the  board  and  seven  of  its  15  transmit- 
ters would  be  shut  down. 

USIA  would  have  to  shut  its  doors  in  30 
countries.  At)out  1,000  Americans  and  ap- 
proximately 1.360  foreign  employes  (of  a 
total  of  9,877),  would  lose  their  Jobs.  Tele- 
vision satellite  transmissions  would  be  ended 
and  all  other  activities  would  be  curtailed. 

Why  this  savage  cutback?  Has  the  strug- 
gle for  men's  minds  ended?  The  Russians 
and  the  Chinese  apparently  do  not  believe 
BO.  Has  USIA  been  profligate?  Hardly:  Its 
requested  staff  for  fiscal  1973  is  17  percent 
below  the  1968  total;  its  request  for  operat- 
ing funds,  in  constant  dollars,  is  14  percent 
below  the  1968  allocation. 

The  truth  is  that  Fulbright  Is  trying  to 
eviscerate  USIA  because  he  is  still  rankled 
about  the  Herschensohn  flap,  doesnt  like 
Shakespeare  personally  or  Ideologically  (the 
USIA  director  is  a  conservative)  and  Is 
piqued  at  the  administration  for  Its  re- 
fusal, on  grounds  of  executive  privilege,  to 
turn  over  to  his  committee  USIA's  "country 
program  memoranda"  dealing  with  proposed 
propaganda  years  beyond  1973. 

Herschensohn,  who  called  Fulbright 
"naive  and  stupid,"  has  since  left  the  agen- 
cy, and  Fulbright  ought  to  be  a  big  enough 
man  to  forget  that  unfortunate  incident. 

Shake^>eare  may  not  be  the  most  brilliant 
or  effective  director  USIA  has  ever  had.  Just 
as  Fulbright  may  not  be  the  finest  senator 
Arkansas  ever  sent  to  Washington. 

The  Eulmlnistration  might  (or  might  not) 
have  been  wiser  to  take  Fulbright  more  into 
its  confidence  in  reg^ard  to  the  question  of 
country  programming.  But  none  of  this,  in 
the  long  run,  is  very  important. 

What  is  important  is  that  the  United 
States  should  have  the  opportunity  to  tell 
its  story  In  a  reasonably  effective  way  to 
the  peoples  of  the  world.  If  USIA  lacks  that 
capability,  the  security  of  this  country  wIU 
be  endangered.  Fulbright  would  deny  the 
agency  that  capabUlty  and  stUl  the  Voice 
of  America.  The  Senate  should  not  let  him 
get  away  with  it. 


ruix  roiTDiMa  roa  ttbia 
Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to- 
day in  support  of  the  amendment  olf  ered 
by  my  distinguished  cidleague,  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Wyoming,  to  restore 
funds  for  the  USIA. 

In  doing  so,  Mr.  President.  I  can  w«ll 
tmderstand  the  considerations  which  led 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  to  cut 
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the  USIA  budget  by  $45  million.  Congress 
is  charged  with  the  responsibility  for  ap- 
prc^riating  funds  to  the  departments, 
agencies,  and  branches  of  this  Govern- 
ment. The  appropriations  function  can 
best  be  carried  out  on  the  basis  of  full 
information  regarding  both  the  current 
and  anticipated  levels  of  operation. 
Where  such  information  is  not  available, 
or  where  it  is  deliberately  withheld,  the 
capacity  of  the  Congress  to  act  respon- 
sibly is  correspondingly  reduced. 

I  realize  that  some  of  these  considera- 
tions entered  into  the  pr<HX>sed  cutback 
In  funding  for  USIA.  Even  so,  I  cannot  in 
good  conscience  support  so  large  a  reduc- 
tion in  operating  funds  for  this  agency. 
Some  Federal  programs  can  sustain 
budget  reductions,  and  either  reduce 
their  operations  or  concentrate  their  ef- 
forts on  securing  supplemental  funding, 
without  grave  injury  either  to  their  own 
function  or  to  the  welfare  of  this  coun- 
try. Such  is  not  the  case  with  the  UB. 
Information  Agency. 

The  USIA  is.  quite  literally,  the  "voice 
of  America"  to  hundreds  of  millions  of 
people  aroimd  the  world.  USIA,  and  its 
broadcasting  service,  the  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica, Is  the  only  contact  which  millions  of 
Asians  and  Africans  have  with  our  Na- 
tion. Virtually  every  village  in  the  devel- 
oping world  has  at  least  one  radio.  In- 
expensive transistor  radios  are  the  first 
and  sometimes  only  companion  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  homeless  young 
men  and  women  seddng  work  in  the 
teeming  cities  of  the  Third  World.  What 
will  It  benefit  us,  or  them,  if  the  only  news 
they  hear  on  their  radios  is  broadcast  by 
the  Soviet  Union,  or  China,  or  Portugal? 
Where  will  they  learn  about  American 
civilization  and  culture,  where  will  they 
acquire  the  capacity  to  identify  with  our 
Nation  and  its  ways,  if  their  only  source 
of  contact  with  the  United  States  Is  shut 
ofr? 

Mr.  President.  I  was  appalled  to  learn 
of  the  effect  which  this  proposed  fimd- 
ing  cutback  would  have  on  the  area  of 
the  outside  world  with  which  I  am  most 
familiar:  the  continent  of  Africa.  Broad- 
casts to  Africa  in  English.  Swahlli.  and 
Arabic  would  be  completely  eliminated, 
as  would  special  VOA  placement  mate- 
rials in  French,  Swahlli,  Hausa,  and 
Yoruba.  This  reduction  alone  would 
mean  that  the  nearly  30-mllIion  people 
of  the  East  African  community — Kenya, 
Tanzania,  and  Uganda — who  speak  Eng- 
lish and  Swahlli,  and  who  are  being 
wooed  Increasingly  by  the  Soviets  and 
the  CMnese,  would  be  left  without  any 
radio  broadcasts  from  the  United  States. 

In  West  Africa,  the  elimination  of 
English,  Yoruba.  and  Hausa  program- 
ing would  mean  the  end  of  all  radio  con- 
tact with  the  60  million  people  of  the 
largest  and  most  Importcmt  nation  in 
sub-Saharan  Africa:  our  friends,  the  Ni- 
gerians. 

Our  good  relations  with  the  peoples  of 
Africa  would  be  further  undermined  by 
the  anticipated  closing  of  15  of  our  28 
U.S.  Information  Service  posts,  and  the 
closing  of  an  additional  11  branch  posts 
and  reading  rooms.  Eliminated  from  the 
program  entirely  would  be  such  small  but 
friendly  nations  as:  Burundi.  Chad,  the 
Central    African    Republic.    Dahomey. 


Gabon,  Guinea.  Mall.  Malagasy,  Malawi. 
Niger,  Sierra  Leone,  Somalia,  Togo,  and 
Upper  Volta.  Also  diminated  entirely 
would  be  Lesotho,  a  small  black  African 
state  completely  surrounded  by  South 
Africa,  yet  striving  to  be  free. 

Tn  addition,  the  African  area  of  USIA 
estimates  that  branch  posts  and  reading 
rooms  would  have  to  be  closed  in  three 
major  Nigerian  cities — ^Kaduna.  Kano, 
and  Tbadan — ^in  four  major  cities  m 
Zaire— Lubumbashi,  Bukavu,  Lulum- 
bourg,  and  Kisangiani — ^in  Douala  and 
Buea  in  Cameroon;  m  Asmara  in  Ethi- 
opia; and  in  Kumasi  in  Ghana. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  cite  compelling 
reasons  why  each  of  these  posts  should 
remain  open.  Instead,  let  me  moition 
Just  a  few  examples: 

The  United  States  maintains  a  satel- 
lite tracking  station  and  military  forces 
in  Asmara,  Ethiopia.  Yet  this  is  a  re- 
bellious province  which  several  times  in 
recent  years  has  attempted  to  break 
away  from  the  Ethiopian  Government. 
The  presence  of  a  USIA  post  in  this 
area  provides  a  constructive  counter- 
point to  what  must  seem  to  be  an  unpop- 
ular and  even  mflammatory  presence  on 
our  part. 

Lubumbashi  is  the  former  Elizabeth- 
ville  in  the  breakaway  Katanga  Prov- 
ince in  the  Congo,  scene  of  dreadful 
fighting  and  strong  separatist  demands 
during  the  tragic  years  of  the  1960's.  Our 
presence  there  serves  as  a  vital  and  con- 
structive link  in  our  overall  policy  of 
favoring  the  development  of  a  true  na- 
tional consciousness  in  this  giant  coun- 
try girding  the  waist  of  Africa. 

American  policy  also  favors  a  strong 
and  united  Nigeria.  Yet  if  we  close  our 
posts  in  Kaduna,  Ktino,  and  Ibadan,  we 
will  cut  off  our  links  with  two-thirds  of 
the  people  of  this  increasingly  powerful 
state,  and  with  a  major  intellectual  cen- 
ter as  well.  To  confine  our  infiuence  to 
Lagos  and  the  coast  is  not  in  our  inter- 
ests or  the  interest  of  the  Nigerian  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Mr.  President,  so  far  I  have  spoken 
primarily  in  terms  of  America's  inter- 
ests in  maintaining  a  viable  and  effec- 
tive communications  program  with  Af- 
rica. I  would  like  to  dwell  for  a  momoit 
on  what  our  program  means,  in  human 
terms,  to  the  Africans  themselves. 

I  have  landed  at  remote  airstrips  in 
central  Africa — bare  stretches  of  hard 
dirt  without  terminals  or  landmg 
lights — and  heard  the  transistor  radios 
of  the  mechanics  and  porters  blaring  out 
American  Jazz  and  American  news. 

I  have  visited  USIA  reading  rooms  and 
seen  the  mtensity  with  which  Africans, 
young  and  old  alike,  devoured  the  books 
and  magazines  available  there.  I  have 
talked  with  the  people  using  these  read- 
ing rooms  and  learned  that  in  many 
cases  they  had  walked  10  or  20  miles  on 
their  day  off  to  spend  a  few  hours  in  the 
only  library  for  hundreds  of  miles 
aroimd. 

I  have  seen  the  eagerness  and  excite- 
ment on  a  man's  face  as,  after  traveling 
for  many  hours,  he  arrived  at  a  USIS 
post  and  was  granted  his  request  for  an 
American  made  film  to  show  to  his  club 
or  village. 

I  have  seen  the  Joy  on  the  face  of  a 
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teacher  when  the  local  USIS  offlc(  x  told 
him  "Yes,  I  was  able  to  get  the  tex  books 
you  requested." 

Mr.  President,  we  must  never  Torget 
that  for  great  numbers  of  people  s  roimd 
the  world,  the  only  book  they  ma  f  ever 
read  or  the  only  film  they  may  e\  er  see 
comes  from  an  American  Infoniatlon 
agency  post. 

Good  will  for  America  comes  in  many 
packages  and  many  forms.  It  coi  les  in 
a  bag  of  better  seeds,  in  the  constr  ictlon 
of  a  dfun,  in  medical  attention,  o  -  in  a 
fleet  of  buses.  But  perhaps  the  moi  t  sat- 
isfying, most  personal — and  for  ui  least 
expensive — kind  of  good  will  is  that 
which  comes  in  the  books,  fUmt,  and 
broadcksts  that  help  to  satisfy  a  \  orld's 
thirst  for  the  knowledge  long  <ienled 
them.  We  should  be  proud  to  be  u  part 
of  the  effort  to  educate  the  peorles  of 
the  world,  to  lift  them,  and  help  them 
lift  themselves,  from  the  deep  troches 
of  ignorance  and  despair.  USIA,  and  the 
Voice  of  America,  are  an  importai  t  part 
of  this  process,  and  I  pray  theli  good 
work  may  be  allowed  to  continue 

MAINTAININO       OTTK       CAPABILITT       IN       tNTKB- 
NATIONAL    COMICDNICATIONS 

Mr.  BRCX?K.  An  important  qt  estion 
has  been  raised  recently,  in  this  House 
and  in  the  public  fonuns,  as  to  w!  lether 
or  not  the  U.S.  Government  shoi  ild  be 
engaging  in  international  cross-ci  Itural 
communications,  or  public  diplomacy,  or, 
if  you  prefer,  propaganda.  Our  Govern- 
ment's instrument  for  this  effort,  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency,  has  1  been 
quizzed  and  probed  and  criticized  as  an 
anachronistic  holdover  from  the!  cold 
war  which  no  longer  has  a  valid  mason 
for  existence  in  this  new  era  of  nee  otia- 
tion  rather  than  confrontation. 

Anyone  who  has  traveled  abroad  in 
recent  years,  who  takes  a  realistic!  and 
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mature  reading  of  the  forces  anc 
ideas  around  the  world  today,  will 
ognize  that  this  question  is  based  on 
premises.  Those  false  premises  are, 
that  the  conflict  of  ideology  betireen 
communism  and  freedom  is  the  only  :on- 
cem  our  Government  has  had  a  }out 
public  attitudes  abroad  in  the  post  -war 
world,  and  second,  that  that  ideological 
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ronflict  no  longer  exists  in  this  new 
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No  government  involved  In  work 
fairs  today — and  especially  a  n  ajor 
power — can  afford  to  ignore  the  attil  udes 
of  the  people,  the  media,  and  the  ppllti 
cal  forces  they  Influence.  In  the 
world,  those  attitudes  find  their  echc 
their  reflection  in  the  parliament&4-the 
EMet  in  Japan,  the  Lok  Sabha  in  New 
Delhi,  the  Bimdestag  in  Bonn,  the  H  ouse 
of  Commons  in  London — and  thert,  in 
turn,  thiy  have  their  influence  on  the 
policies  of  the  governments  with  w  lich 
we  coexist  on  the  international  scene. 

If  the  foreign  policies  of  our  own  <  k)v- 
emment  are  to  succeed,  they  must  be 
imderstood.  The  interests  and  ratio  oals 
on  which  they  are  based  must  be  leal- 
ized.  and  the  interests  and  prlnc  pies 
which  we  share  with  other  free  coimi  ries 
must  be  grasped.  It  would  be  naiv »  to 
rely  on  blind  faith  that  our  policies  and 
their  rationale,  our  principles  and  our 
concerns,  or  even  that  the  selfless  jhu- 
manltarianism  which  has  so  often  in- 


spired our  deeds,  are  self-evident  and 
need  no  elucidation. 

Even  if  one  were  to  set  aside  the  role  of 
the  Communist  ideologists  there  are  oth- 
er forces,  other  motivations  at  work  to 
distort,  to  twist,  to  misrepresent  what 
we  do  at  home  and  abroad  and  why  we 
do  it.  In  Latin  America,  in  Africa,  and  in 
South  Asia,  there  are  strong  forces  of 
nationalism,  which  openly  seek  to  stim- 
ulate anti-American  attitudes.  In  many 
countries  with  whose  governments  we 
have  friendly  relations,  there  are  opposi- 
tion forces  seeking  to  create  distrust  of 
us  as  a  weapon  against  their  own  gov- 
ernments. In  many  parts  of  the  less  de- 
veloped world  envy  of  our  high  standard 
of  living  and  perhaps  fear  of  our  econom- 
ic power  breed  hostility  auid  a  readiness 
to  believe  even  illogical  criticism  of  us. 
Many  of  us  in  this  Chamber  today  have 
heard  reports  from  our  constituents  or 
seen  reports  in  the  press  about  the  willful 
distortions  of  American  policies,  su:tions, 
and  motivations  that  appear  frequenUy 
on  some  European  television  netv;orks. 
And  even  when  malicious  ill-will  is  not 
involved,  the  complexities  of  American 
life  and  the  seeming  size  of  many  of  our 
problems  lead  many  interpreters  abroad 
astray  in  their  analyses  and  Judgments 
of  us. 

Thus,  even  leaving  aside  the  role  of  the 
Communist  ideologists,  it  should  be  evi- 
dent to  all  that  a  need  exists  for  our  Gov- 
ernment to  measure  the  cause  and  de- 
gree of  those  distortiCHis  and  try  to  cor- 
rect them,  to  act  positively  to  explain  our 
policies,  the  motives  giving  rise  to  th^n, 
and  the  actions  we  take  to  implement 
them.  And  it  is  certainly  in  our  own  in- 
terest to  seek  foreign  understanding  of 
our  American  complexities,  to  encourage 
rational  proportions  in  foreign  assess- 
ments of  our  problems.  Reasonable  men 
and  women  around  the  world  will  listen 
and  take  into  account  what  we  say,  but 
only  if  we  are  equipped  to  speak  to  them 
in  their  language,  according  to  their 
terms  of  reference,  and  with  imderstand- 
ing  of  the  point  of  view  from  which 
they  see  us.  I  submit  that  this  was  a  ma- 
jor purpose  behind  the  creation  of  the 
US.  Information  Agency,  and  that  this 
is  a  vital  need  which  that  Agency  should 
be  meeting  today.  There  is  nothing 
anachronistic  about  such  an  Agency  and 
such  a  role  in  the  furtherance  of  our 
foreign  policies. 

We  Americans  have  a  deeply  ingrained 
revulsion  for  the  basis  implicit  in  one 
meaning  of  "propaganda,"  but  the  word 
has  other  meanings  as  well;  setting  the 
record  straight,  righting  the  imbalance, 
correcting  the  many  biases  that  already 
exist,  and  providing  enlightenment  where 
understanding  is  obscured.  Recognition 
and  Euxeptance  of  the  legitimacy  of  these 
meanings  is  a  fact  of  life  for  the  major 
countries  of  the  free  world.  Great  Brit- 
ain is  known  around  the  world  through 
the  BBC,  and  it  has  information  and 
cultural  programs  channeled  through  118 
centers  and  204  libraries  abroad.  West 
Germany  spends  nearly  $33  million  a 
year  on  its  international  radio  broad- 
casting activities,  and  its  worldwide  prop- 
aganda activities  cost  well  over  $152 
million.  It  has  119  cultural  centers  In 
66  countries.  France  spends  $182  million 


a  year  in  its  international  Information 
efforts  and  has  221  centers  and  institutes 
abroad.  These  so-scalled  propaganda 
activities  are  acc^ted  as  legitimate,  in- 
deed as  a  necessary  adjunct  of  realistic 
foreign  policy,  for  the  major  nations  of 
the  free  world,  and  are  decidedly  not 
regarded  as  anachronistic. 

I  said  earlier  that  there  would  be  a 
legitimate  need  for  the  United  States  to 
maintain  an  international  information 
program  even  if  we  set  aside  from  our 
consideration  the  competitive  role  of 
the  Communist  ideologists,  for  there  are 
other  considerations  than  ideological 
conflict  of  concern  to  us  and  our  govern- 
ment. But  imless  we  were  so  blind  as  to 
accept  the  second  false  prenise,  that 
ideological  conflict  no  longer  exists  be- 
tween communism  and  freedom,  we  can- 
not ignore  that  conflict  and  what  it 
means  in  terms  of  our  national  interests 
and  indeed  our  security. 

There  are  those  who  argue  that  in  a 
period  when  we  are  seeking  to  negotiate 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  we  should  not 
impede  these  efforts  at  reconciliation  by 
annoying  the  Russians  with  expressions 
of  faith  in  our  own  ideals  of  freedom  or 
even  with  broadcasts  of  factual  news 
into  the  closed  societies  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Eastern  Europe. 

The  argiunent  strikes  me  as  a  craven 
retreat  from  principle.  It  reminds  me  of 
Neville  Chamberlain's  desire  not  to  an- 
noy Hitler  over  the  Nazi  occupation  of 
the  Sudetenland  and  Austria.  In  fr'i  ***» 
statements  that  I  have  read  to  date  by 
Russian  leaders,  whether  about  detente 
in  Europe  or  the  negotiation  of  specific 
agreements,  they  have  made  it  stark- 
ly clear  that  rapprochement  will  not  ex- 
tend to  ideological  accommodation  on 
their  part. 

The  latest  example  of  this  was 
Leonid  Brezhnev's  statement  to  the  15th 
congress  of  Soviet  trade  unions  on 
March  20.  In  explaining  the  ofiDcial 
Soviet  attitude  toward  the  forthcoming 
visit  to  Moscow  by  President  Nixon,  he 
said: 

In  the  ITSSR's  foreign  policy  a  firm  rebuff 
to  lmperlallam'8  aggressive  designs  Is  com- 
bined with  a  constructive  approach  to  ripe 
International  problems,  and  implacability 
In  Ideological  struggle  combines  with  readi- 
ness to  develop  mutually  advantageous  rela- 
tions with  states  of  the  opposite  social 
system. 

It  should  be  obvious  that  this  "im- 
placability in  ideological  struggle"  rep- 
resents a  dualism  in  the  Soviet  approach 
to  detente  which  should  neither  surprise 
us  nor  deter  them  as  negotiations  be- 
tween us  proceed. 

But  the  broadcasts  by  our  official 
radios  into  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern 
Europe  are  not  intended  solely  to  meet 
their  thrusts  in  the  Ideological  battle- 
ground. We  know  from  much  accumu- 
lated evidence  that  people  sealed  off  in- 
side the  close  societies  have  a  great  thirst 
for  information  about  what  is  going  on 
in  the  rest  of  the  world.  They  know  they 
cannot  expect  to  learn  the  whole  truth 
through  the  ideological  filters  of  their 
own  state  and  party  controlled  media. 
So  they  listen,  sometimes  with  difficulty 
and  with  dwiger.  As  Nobel  laureate 
Aleksandr  L  Solzhenitzin  boldly  stated. 
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it  wotdd  be  a  tragedy  if  such  broadcasts 
were  to  be  discontinued. 

Some  may  label  these  broadcasts  "cold 
war,"  but  if  so  they  are  not  without  bene- 
fit. They  provide  the  subjects  of  the 
closed  societies  with  information  they 
need  to  compare  what  Brezhnev  caUed 
"the  opposite  social  system"  with  their 
own.  They  provide  a  basis  for  Judgment 
of  American  and  other  western  intui- 
tions and  values.  They  provide  relief  from 
the  cultural  inbreeding  which  isolation 
causes.  And  repeatedly  they  have  pro- 
vided Soviet  citizens  with  their  first  in- 
formation about  developments  within 
their  own  coimtry.  "If  we  ever  hear  any- 
thing about  events  in  this  country,"  Solz- 
henitzin said,  "it  is  through  them." 

While  direct  evidence  probably  can 
never  be  obtained,  there  would  seem  to 
be  little  doubt  that  the  window  on  the 
world  such  broadcasts  provide  is  respon- 
sible to  some  degree  for  the  p(^ular  pres- 
sures on  Soviet  authorities  to  provide 
more  and  better  consumer  goods,  to  allow 
greater  intellectual  freedom  of  expres- 
sion, to  permit  even  token  emigration  of 
Soviet  Jews  to  Israel,  to  soften  the  for- 
merly harsh  police  state  controls,  and 
perhaps  even  to  seek  detente  through 
specific  political  negotiations  and  agree- 
ments with  "the  opposite  social  systems." 

Therefore,  these  broadcasts  as  well  as 
the  exhibits,  the  exchanges,  the  maga- 
zine Amerlka,  and  the  other  activities 
which  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  un- 
dertakes in  regard  to  the  people  of  East- 
em  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  are 
vitally  important  elements  in  the  exer- 
cise of  our  foreign  policy  and  cannot, 
with  any  regard  to  verity,  be  called 
"anachronisms"  of  no  value  today. 

I  ^ould  like  to  make  one  final  point. 
In  the  past,  whenever  this  NaticHi  faced 
a  major  crisis  in  the  world,  we  had  to 
scramble  to  create  a  corps  of  hasti]^^  as- 
sembled amateurs  with  little  experience, 
equipment,  or  effectiveness  to  initiate  an 
international  information  program.  After 
the  Second  World  War.  we  had  the  wis- 
dom to  recognize  a  continuing  need  for 
such  a  program — even  though  there  was 
such  detrimental  hesitation  and  confu- 
sion in  the  effort. 

We  cannot  know  what  crises  our  coun- 
try will  face  in  the  future,  but  It  would 
seem  to  me  to  be  a  matter  of  elemental 
prudence  to  maintain  a  sound  crises  ca- 
pability in  international  C(xnmunica- 
tions.  We  should  have  a  corps  of  pro- 
fessionals who  have  the  experience  and 
up-to-date  equipment,  the  knowledge 
and  the  calibre  to  meet  the  needs  of  a 
crisis  situation.  We  can  best  get  this 
capability  by  maintaining  an  adequate 
information  agency  geared  to  provide 
steady  support  for  the  execution  of  our 
national  policies.  We  carmot  get  it  by  af- 
fiictlng  that  agency  with  fiuctuatlng 
budgets,  repeated  personnel  cuts,  and  a 
failure  to  recognize  the  contribution  it 
can  make  to  our  national  securll^.  These 
afflictions  breed  low  morale,  insecurity, 
a  lack  of  confidence  in  public  suiH>ort, 
and  the  flight  of  professional  ability 
from  government  service. 

There  is  much  misunderstanding  about 
us  abroad  in  the  world  today,  much 
Ignorance  about  our  policies  and  our 
acttoDS.  about  our  principles  and  oiu* 
Intentions,  about  our  problems  and  our 


will  to  overcome  than.  We  can  never 
right  the  balance  and  set  the  record 
straight  for  all  of  this  in  every  comer 
of  the  world,  but  as  we  play  our  role  of 
a  great  power  in  this  imperfect  world,  I 
believe  it  is  important  that  our  Govern- 
ment and  our  pec^ile  have  the  beet  agen- 
cy of  international  communication  that 
we  can  devise.  To  recognize  this  need  and 
provide  for  it  would  be  a  mark  of  our 
maturity  in  world  affairs  and  of  our 
reaUsm  in  the  executicm  of  our  foreign 
policy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  James  J.  Kilpatrick's  editorial  and  a 
transcript  of  Forest  Boyd's  commentary 
on  this  subject  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

P^tlaright's  Assault  Against  USIA 

MlSCUIDEO 

If  the  U.S.  government  were  run  In  the 
fashion  of  a  major  university,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  list  among  the  cataloged  courses 
a  whole  department  of  J.  William  Pulbrigbt. 
Here  the  persistent  student  could  begin  with 
Introduction  to  Pvilbrlght,  advance  through 
Organic  Pulbrigbt,  and  conclude  with  semi- 
nars in  Pulbrigbt.  After  extended  graduate 
studies  a  dedicated  scholar  might  understand 
one  of  Washington's  most  puzzling  men. 

The  chairman  of  the  Senate's  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  was  67  years  old  this  month. 
A  one-time  Rhodes  scholar  lawyer,  and  uni- 
versity president,  he  has  served  in  Congress 
for  almost  30  years — two  years  in  the  House, 
28  years  in  the  Senate.  An  acknowledged  ex- 
pert In  foreign  policy,  he  is  widely  respected 
m  other  fields  also. 

Surely  It  would  seem  Inconceivable  that 
such  a  man,  geared  to  global  thinking  and 
trained  in  the  importance  of  idea^,  would  set 
about  deliberately  to  destroy  the  one  agency 
whose  task  Is  to  publicize  the  American  Idea. 
Sad  to  say,  that  is  precisely  the  course  on 
which  the  senator  from  Arkansas  Is  em- 
barked. He  is  proposing  to  slash  the  budget 
of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  by  more  than 
20  percent:  In  the  process,  he  is  pnqKtsIng  to 
reduce  the  Voice  of  America  to  a  whisper. 

Three  reasons  are  advanced  to  explain  the 
senator's  inexplicable  assault. 

It  is  said  that  Pulbrigbt  gazes  In  distaste 
upon  Prank  Shakespeare,  the  USIA  director, 
and  finds  him  personally  obnoxioiis.  Pair 
enough.  Shakespeare  takes  a  hard  line  on 
communism;  the  senator's  approach.  If  not 
exactly  soft,  is  perhaps  flexible.  But  direc- 
tors come  and  directors  go,  and  the  damage 
that  would  be  done  by  the  proposed  budget 
reduction  is  Tar  more  important  than  a  per- 
sonality conflict.  In  the  long  haul,  neither 
Pulbrigbt  nor  Shakespeare  matters.  This  pro- 
gram does. 

More  to  the  immediate  point,  it  is  said  the 
senator  is  reacting  with  personal  pique  to  the 
recent  Incident  in  which  a  USIA  filmmaker 
appeared  In  a  televised  interview  with  Con- 
servative Sen.  James  Buckley  of  New  York. 
The  filmmaker,  Bruce  Herschenaohn,  tact- 
lessly described  Pulbrigbt  as  "naive  and  stu- 
pid." He  then  resigned,  and  Shakespeare  did 
not  help  matters — though  he  apologized — by 
giving  Herschensohn  the  USIA's  highest 
award.  A  fiasco.  But,  again,  Pulbrigbt  Is  too 
big  a  man — and  he  has  been  called  names 
too  many  times  before— to  let  a  personal 
indignity  provoke  ao  grave  a  retaliation. 

A  more  plausible  explanation  lies  in  the 
refusal  of  the  USIA,  acting  on  White  House 
Instructions,  to  make  puUlcly  available  to 
the  Porelgn  Relations  Committee  its  "coun- 
try planning  papers."  These  are  confidential 
in-house  memoranda,  speUlng  out  our  propa- 
ganda plans,  country  by  country.  As  such, 
they  are  covered  by  the  doctrine  of  executive 
privilege.  Their  pulAlcation  could  cause  em- 


bamssment.  If  thu  Is  the  stlckli^  potnt, 
surely  It  could  t>e  eased  by  rational  com- 
promise. 

But  we  are  at  this  sorry  pass:  The  Porelgn 
Relations  Cotnmlttee,  at  Pulbright's  behest, 
has  voted  9-4  to  cut  USIA's  authorization  few- 
fiscal  "73  from  a  requested  $200.2  million  to 
9165  million.  The  recommendation  could  be 
overridden,  of  course,  by  floor  action,  but  a 
committee's  verdict  carries  respectable 
weight. 

The  Voice  of  America  now  carries  850 
broadcast  hours  a  week,  in  35  languages 
beamed  around  the  world.  The  Pulbrigbt 
slash  wotild  cut  this  program  to  464  hours 
in  II  languages.  We  would  be  competing  at 
the  level  of  Portugal  and  Albania.  More  than 
3,500  professional  bitwdcasters,  most  of  them 
with  irreplaceable  language  skUls,  would  have 
to  be  fired.  The  VOA,  In  short,  would  be 
strangled. 

Such  folly  must  be  avoided.  The  USIA. 
under  Shakespeare,  has  not  engaged  in  em- 
pire buUdlng:  It  has  600  fewer  employes  than 
it  had  four  years  ago.  By  comparison  with 
Russia,  China,  and  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic, the  United  States  is  waging  a  modest 
program  of  information  and  propaganda. 
But  the  program  Is  vital  to  our  continuing 
national  interest  around  the  world;  and  Pul- 
brigbt, who  U  genuinely  a  man  of  the  world, 
must  see  the  need  to  keep  it  strong. 

One  Man's  Opinion 

This  is  Porest  Boyd  in  Washington  with 
today's  comment,  "One  Man's  Opinion." 

There's  an  old  saying  that  goes,  "don't 
cut  off  your  nose  to  spite  your  face."  The 
idea  being  that  for  ^ite  one  can  take  some 
actions  that  not  only  hurt  the  object  of  your 
spite  but  your  own  vital  interests  as  well. 

There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  this 
kind  of  spiteful  and  harmfta  activity  has 
been  going  on  In  Washington  in  regard  to 
the  United  States  Information  Agency.  The 
Senate  Porelgn  Rti&tlons  Committee  has 
slashed  the  USIA  budget  request  from  $200 
muilon  to  $155  million  which  is  oonsldered 
a  large  slash  for  one  year.  Indications  are 
that  the  cut  was  not  made  strictly  for  econ- 
omy reasons.  It's  not  that  the  United  States 
cannot  afford  $200  milUon  for  its  Informa- 
tion Agency. 

The  word  going  around  here  is  that  the 
Porelgn  Relations  Committee  Chairman  J. 
William  Pulbrigbt  favored  the  cut  Just  for 
spite.  It  seems  that  the  Committee  had  re- 
quested that  the  USIA  provide  wtiat  is  called 
its  Country  Program  Memoranda.  President 
Nixon  ruled  that  the  Agency  should  not  pro- 
vide the  report  to  the  Committee  citing  that 
much  heard  reason  now  days,  "Executive 
Privilege."  So  according  to  the  stories  Pul- 
brigbt declared  "no  report,  no  money,  or  at 
least  full  funding  of  the  USIA."  It's  under- 
stood that  if  the  President  should  change 
his  mind  the  Oommlttee  would  consider  a 
supplemental  appropriation  that  would  bring 
the  funding  for  USIA  up  to  full  strength. 

The  WaaMngton  Post  declares  that  Pul- 
brigbt wielded  the  axe  In  large  part  to  force 
the  President's  hand  on  Executive  Privilege. 
But  Is  it  the  President  who  is  suffering?  Well, 
at  least  not  just  the  President.  Por  it  seems 
It  Is  the  country  of  which  Pulbrigbt  Is  a 
part  that  Is  harmed  by  this  kind  of  decision 
making. 

USIA's  media  programs  have  been  slashed 
30  percent  acir>6S  the  board  without  regard 
for  the  merits  of  the  various  programs.  Voice 
of  America's  programming  would  be  dras- 
ticaUy  reduced.  I've  heard  that  It  means 
dropping  all  Spanish  language  programs, 
which  means  no  programming  beamed  to 
South  America  except  In  English.  And  let's 
face  it,  that's  no  way  to  reach  Spanish 
speaking  people. 

It  would  mean  dropping  many  other  for- 
eign language  services  by  the  VOA  and  I  be- 
lieve would  drastically  curtail  programming 
to  Africa.  Prognuns  in  the  Russian  language 
would  be  retained  and  beamed  to  the  Soviet 
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Union.  But  the  cuts  In  aervlce  to  other  Coun- 
tries would  be  little  short  of  tragic. 

Just  take  the  Spanish  progranunlng  i 
example.  When  you  have  the  pr(q;>aeai] 
Castro,    the   Soviet   Union   and   Red 
flooding  the  Latin  American  countries,  ^and 
when  you  have  already  bad  one  big 
try,  Chile,  electing  a  Marxist  President, 
In  my  estimation  Is  a  very  poor  time  to 
felt  the  InformaUon  game  to  the  ideologlj 
enemy.  Ifs  a  lltUe  difficult  to  s^l  the  Vo 
of  America  to  the  American  people  beca^ 
we  can't  bear  it  here  except  poorly  witif 
shortwave  radio.  And  hardly  any  Amerlc 
Utsen    to   such    prc^Migaada    broadcasts] 
Radio  Moscow  and  Radio  Peking. 

But  it's  different  in  the  other  counties. 
They  do  listen  to  the  Voice  of  America,  when 
I  was  in  China  at  the  time  of  President!  Nix- 
on's visit  in  February,  a  number  of  Cli 
questioned  me  about  radio  in  the  Uhlted 
States.  They  would  ask  about  the  Matual 
Broadcasting  System,  my  company,  and  hen 
one  asked  if  it  was  strictly  a  domestic  i  erv- 
ice.  I  would  asssure  them  that  it  was,  bat 
we  did  not  broadcast  to  foreign  count  -ies. 

"No  connection  with  the  Voice  of  An  eri- 
ca?" they  would  ask,  and  I  would  ani  wn, 
"No  connection." 

It  was  hard  for  them,  It  seemed,  to  !on- 
celve  of  private  broadcasting  companies  ^hat 
were  not  part  of  government  propaga  ida. 
And  the  conclusion  I  drew  was  that  hey 
were  very  familiar  with  the  Voice  of  Ame  lea. 
Just  as  the  Russian  author  Alexander  3ol- 
zhenltsyn  said  the  only  way  he  could  ge  in- 
formation about  his  country  was  through 
Radio  Liberty,  so  I  am  convinced  the  bnly 
way  the  Chinese  and  many  other  natlokall- 
tles,  particularly  Communist  countries,  can 
learn  what's  going  on  In  the  world  is  thr  lUgb 
such  Western  broadcast  services  as  the  '  olce 
of  America.  The  British  Broadcasting  Cor- 
poration, the  BBC,  Is  also  popular. 

It's  just  a  shame  that  a  dispute  bet'  reen 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  the 
White  House,  In  which  neither  side  will  j  [eld, 
shoiUd  curtail  the  effectiveness  and  the 
scope  of  the  Voice  of  America,  and  the  c  bher 
functions  of  the  USIA. 

And  it  should  be  acknowledged  that  t  lere 
is  probably  blame  on  the  administration  side 
too.  Some  say  that  the  Director  of  the  Z  3IA, 
Frank  Shakespeare,  has  been  an  abrasive  per- 
sonality so  far  as  Senator  Fulbrlght  la  x>n- 
cerned  and  that  by  providing  the  ,Cou  atry 
Reports  as  requested  by  Fulbrlght  all  this 
trouble  could  have  been  avoided. 

There  seems  also  to  be  a  conflict  of  1  ieol- 
ogy  or  at  least  of  philosophy  over  the /pur- 
pose of  the  USIA  and  the  Voice  of  Ai 
Shakespeare  seems  to  see  It  as  a  props 
organ,  Fulbrlght  thinking  it  should 
objective  information  agency.  In  this 
Fulbrlght  appears  to  be  In  conformity 
the  philosophy  of  former  President  Kei  aedy. 

Edward  R.  Murrow  was  USIA  Dlrectc  r  un- 
der Kennedy  and  put  out  the  rule  tha  read 
something  like  this:  "Always  repor  the 
truth  even  If  It  hurts."  He  meant  that  \  hat's 
happening  In  the  United  States  shov  Id  be 
reported  as  it  is,  without  glossing  ov(  r  the 
truth  or  avoiding  the  adverse  happenli  ^.  In 
that  way,  by  telling  the  good  and  th  bad, 
the  Agency  would  be  more  believable. 

Shakespeare  has  seen  the  Agency  as  lome- 
tblng  more  than  that.  It's  been  rjmore<  I  that 
Mr.  Shakespeare  will  soon  leave  the  USIA 
to  join  the  Committee  for  the  re-electl  }n  of 
the  President.  Perhaps  when  he  doei  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Conunlttee  w  11  be 
more  liberal  with  USIA  money.  In  the  i  ean- 
tlme  the  situation  could  be  quite  dlfflcu  t  for 
USIA  and  VOA  employees  and  there  cov  Id  be 
permanent  damage  to  the  Agency's  w(  rk. 

This   Is  Forest   Boyd   In   Washington 
that's  my  comment  for  today. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the 
•mendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 


and 


ming,  which  would  restore  to  the  JJB. 
Information  Agency  the  budget  reduc- 
tions made  by  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  is  sensible  and  worthwhile. 
It  should  be  adopted. 

As  a  longtime  member  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  I  have  be- 
come familiar  with  the  operations  of 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency.  I  have 
visited  its  installations  in  the  field  and 
have  participated  in  the  regular  exami- 
nation of  its  budgets.  The  Appr(H>riations 
Committee  has  made  regular  and  con- 
scientious examinations  of  USIA's  funds 
and  activities.  This  Senator  remains 
convinced  that  the  activities  of  the  USIA 
are  highly  advantageous  to  our  Oovem- 
ment. 

Of  serious  concern  Is  the  real  prob- 
ability that,  if  the  reduction  of  $45 
million  is  allowed  to  stand,  we  may  be 
taking  action  that  will  severely  damage 
an  organization  which  it  has  taken 
many  years  to  develc^.  On  the  physical 
side.  I  imderstand  we  would  have  to  give 
up  radio  transmitter  sites  which  may  be 
irreplaceable  because  the  agreements 
under  which  they  were  established  could 
not  be  renegotiated.  The  loss  in  human 
resources  could  be  even  more  drastic. 
According  to  the  US.  Information  Agen- 
cy, the  committee's  proposal  would  re- 
sult in  a  loss  of  some  2,400  employees- 
Americans  and  foreign  nationals.  These 
are  professional  people  for  the  most 
part,  with  unique  language  and  com- 
munications sldlls.  It  would  take  years 
to  replace  them.  To  cripple  the  orga- 
nization in  this  way  without  the  most 
careful  examination  of  its  effectiveness 
would  be  a  tragic  mistake. 

I  have  also  learned  that  these  cuts 
would  deny  to  the  Director  of  the  Agency 
the  right  to  shift  funds  from  one  activity 
to  another,  and  that  radio,  press  ac- 
tivities, motion  pictures,  television,  and 
most  other  activities  would  be  cut  30 
percent.  The  cut  in  radio  would  mean 
that  the  Voice  of  America  would  have 
to  stop  broadcasting  in  some  25  out  of 
36  languages,  including  all  or  most  of  its 
languages  to  Eastern  European  coun- 
tries. The  Agency's  excellent  magazine, 
America,  which  is  widely  distributed  in 
Russia  and  Poland  would  have  to  be 
dropped  in  Poland. 

S.  3526,  the  bill  now  before  us.  con- 
tains other  provlidons  which  would  create 
a  nonpartisan  study  commission  to  ex- 
amine in  detail  the  operations  involved 
in  our  Government's  overseas  activities — 
a  "Hoover  Commission"  of  the  foreign 
policy  and  operations  area.  To  make 
these  cuts  in  the  overseas  information 
programs  of  this  country  in  advance 
of  the  benefits  of  this  review  and  the 
insight  it  would  provide  seems  very  much 
lacldng  in  good  sense. 

Mr.  President,  this  Senator  Is  con- 
vinced that  it  is  in  the  best  interests 
of  our  country  to  grant  the  n.S.  Infor- 
mation Agency  the  funds  that  its  needs 
to  do  its  Job.  I,  therefore,  urge  approval 
of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  to  restore  the  funds  cut  from 
USIA's  budget. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rccoto  a  statement  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  CaUfornla  (Mr. 

TUKHgT). 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Statsksnt  bt  Sknatob  Tomnxt 

Sharp  reductions  equivalent  to  about  28 
percent  of  the  total  budget  of  the  U.8.  In- 
formation Agency  would  at  this  time  serious- 
ly Impair  the  ovwseas  cultural  and  informa- 
tional program  of  tlie  United  States.  The 
Senate  should  carefully  consider  whether  It 
Is  wise  or  In  the  national  interest  to  hinder 
tlie  valuable  fimctlon  of  preaentlng  tbls  na« 
tion'8  experiences,  vl«wa  and  poUdas  and 
foaterlng  mutual  understanding  with  other 
countrlw. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  sharp  re- 
ductions called  for  in  AdnUnlstrative  support 
would  force  the  Agency  to  totally  eliminate 
poets  and  programs  In  some  30  oountrtea, 
shut  down  smaller  branch  poets  and  reading 
rooms  and  make  reductions  in  the  remain- 
ing countries  in  which  It  could  operate. 
Implementation  of  the  Cultural  and  Educa- 
tional Exchanges  program  of  the  State  De- 
partment would  be  lost  In  the  countries 
affected:  English  teaching  would  not  be  pos- 
sible; the  range  of  inter-personal  contacts, 
seminars  and  lectures,  cultural  presentations 
and  infomoal  exchanges  would  drop.  A  pre- 
clpltoiu  cloaeout  In  what  amounts  to  two 
regions — much  of  sub-Sahara  Africa  and 
Central  America — as  well  as  a  reduction  in 
other  countries  signifies  a  great  deal  more 
overseas — especially  In  the  present  interna- 
tional context — than  we  realize 

It  Is  also  my  understanding  that  the  re- 
duction of  several  media  elements  of  USIA 
ineviubly  will  also  hurt  the  cultural  activi- 
ties of  USIA.  The  Agency's  overseas  staffs 
draw  widely  on  the  press  services,  the  Voice 
of  America  broadcasts  and  program  ma- 
terials, the  periodicals  and  publications,  mo- 
tion pictures  and  other  materials  which 
would  be  sharply  curtailed  by  tbe  propoaed 
cuts. 

A  Nation's  culture  encompasses  all  of  Its 
Ideas,  Images  and  symbols,  deeds,  products, 
accompllslunents,  problems  and  aspirations. 
A  cultural  affairs  program  conveys  the  most 
significant  and  relevant  elements  of  our  so- 
ciety to  people  In  other  countries.  All  media 
are  valuable  for  this  exchange. 

The  proposed  reductions  would  drastically 
llnut  the  comprehensive  exchange  of  views 
and  ideas. 

The  various  media  products  of  USIA 
achieve  a  high  standard  of  technical  and 
substantive  quality  and  fulfill  a  very  special- 
ized need  to  explore  critical  areas  of  mu- 
tual Interest  between  this  country  and  others. 
These  nuterlals  are  needed  in  any  cultural 
effort  overseas  because  they  try  to  commu- 
nicate across  tbe  wide  cultural,  social  and 
political  differences  that  exist  internation- 
ally. They  specifically  relate  American  expe- 
riences to  tbe  needs  and  interests,  asplratloos 
and  problems  of  people  in  other  countries. 

Therefore  I  support  the  amendment  to 
restore  the  authorization  request  for  tbe 
VS.  Information  Agency  propoeed  by  my 
honorable  associate  Senator  McOee. 

However,  whUe  I  do  sut<port  the  BCcOee 
amendment,  I  would  like  to  add  that  Cbalr- 
noan  Fulbrlght  Is  absolutely  correct  in  urg- 
ing that  the  concept  of  executive  privilege 
has  been  expanded  beyond  reasonable  limits. 
I  strongly  support  my  colleague  from  Ar- 
kansas' request  for  acceas  to  the  USIA's 
"Country  Program  Memoranda".  It  is  my  be- 
lief that  the  USIA  Is  a  hostage  in  thU  mat- 
ter and  that  they  have  no  part  In  the  deci- 
sion on  whether  or  not  to  release  the  Memo- 
randa to  the  Congress. 

Although  I  share  Senator  Fulbrlght's  frus- 
tration at  the  Prealdent's  use  of  executive 
prlvUege  I  feel  that  I  must  support  Senator 
McOee's  amendntent.  I  would  hope  that  be- 
fore the  next  USIA-8Ut«  Department  Au- 
thorization BUI  la  oonsldared  tbat  steps  are 
taken  to  provlda  tbe  Oongreas  with  tbe  var* 
loua  "Country  Program  Memoranda." 
Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
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vottnvavtinBt  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  thomb  I  do  not 
now  support  a  25-percent  cut  in  the 
operating  budget  of  the  USIA. 

There  are  both  useful  and  qoeetlan- 
aUe  aspects  of  our  Infonnatton  pro- 
grams. But  whether,  or  to  what  extent, 
the  USIA  budget  should  be  cut.  I  cannot 
say.  The  doctrine  of  Executive  privilege 
iias  been  Invoked  by  the  administration 
to  withhold  necessary  information  from 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
The  committee  Is  of  the  apparent  belief 
that  the  privilege  has  been  Improperly 
invoked.  I  will  vote  with  it,  Imowlng  that 
funds  can  be  restored  to  USIA  In  con- 
ference or  by  a  supplemental  authoriza- 
tion. But  since  we  cannot  be  asstired 
that  the  $45  million  sought  to  be  restored 
by  the  McGee  amendment  is  necessary. 
I  will  not  now  support  the  amendment. 
Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  as  far  as  I 
know  everyone  has  had  a  chance  to  speak 
who  wanted  to  say  something.  I  am  won- 
dering; if  the  Senator  is  willing  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  his  time,  I  could 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time  and 
we  could  proceed  to  vote. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Tes.  If  no  one  else 
wishes  to  speak. 
How  much  time  remains? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  has  5  minutes  and 
the  Senator  from  Arlcansas  has  28  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  PUIjBRIGHT.  If  no  one  wishes  to 
comment  further.  I  am  ready  to  yield 
back  my  Ume. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CASE.  Bffr.  President,  the  situation 
that  faces  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey, 
and  I  think  other  Senators,  presents  a 
great  deal  of  dilemma.  The  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  favors  this  program.  He  rec- 
ognizes it  can  be  useful  but  he  is  not  for 
cutting  it.  He  is  equally,  as  I  think  his 
colleagues  are.  generally  Interested  in 
obtaining  information  from  the  execu- 
tive branch  or  anywhere  else  which  the 
Senate  needs  to  act  on  matters  before  it. 
The  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  if  there 
is  an  opportunity  after  this  vote  to  ex- 
press his  interest  in  getting  the  informa- 
tion from  the  executive  branch  on  this 
bill,  in  another  section,  perhaps,  or  in  an- 
other piece  of  legislation,  will  pursue 
that  with  interest  and  as  hard  as  he  can. 
He  does  not.  however,  feel  that  he  wants 
to  have  his  support  of  this  amendment 
misunderstood  by  Insisting  upcxi  a  cut 
which   would,   if   it   became   law,   ma- 
terially affect  the  soundness  of  the  pro- 
gram, in  his  Judgment.  So  he  will  hold 
himself  ready,  after  this  vote,  to  pursue 
the  matter  of  information,  If  there  are 
ways  in  vtiiich  it  can  be  done  and  an  op- 
portuni^  presents  itself,  but  not  by  vot- 
ing to  continue  the  cut.  The  Senator 
voted  in  committee  for  a  15  percent  cut. 
I  think  It  was.  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  as  I  remonber.  That 
failed.  It  represents  the  deepest  cut,  he 
thinks,  that  could  be  made  with  some 
safety  and  without  damage  to  the  pro- 
gnun.  He  wishes  that  there  had  been  a 
chance,  before  the  vote  on  the  amend- 


ment its^,  to  put  these  matters  in  as 
amendments.  The  imanimous-ccmsent 
agreement  precluded  that.  We  will  have 
to  see  what  he  can  do  after  the  vote  is 
taken. 

Mr.  McQEE.  Mr.  President,  the  debate 
on  this  amendment  today  has  centered 
primarily  around  the  Issue  of  executive 
privilege.  This.  Indeed,  is  unfortunate 
because  it  makes  the  USIA  the  victim  of 
an  executive-legislative  dl£»greement 
of  principle  which  is  vastly  beyond  the 
agency's  authority. 

The  right  approach,  and  I  support  it 
wholeheartedly,  is  the  establishment  of 
a  study  commlssian  as  proposed  in  title 
VI  of  this  bill,  rather  than  taking  a  meat- 
axe  approach  to  an  agency  which  would 
fall  as  a  victim  to  the  dispute  over  execu- 
tive privilege. 

The  study,  which  the  proposed  com- 
mission would  undertake  is,  in  my  view, 
a  welcome  and  much  needed  one.  The 
results  of  the  study  could  make  a  great 
contribution  to  the  more  effective  organi- 
zation of  the  foreign  affairs  agencies  of 
our  Government. 

But  would  we  not  look  foolish  if  we 
were  to  make  a  crippling  cut  in  the  UJS. 
Information  Agency,  only  to  have  the 
Commission  present  us  with  a  recom- 
mendation that  this  agency  be  restored 
to  its  present  capabilities — or  even 
augmented? 

In  my  view,  this  makes  little  sense.  The 
course  of  logic  would  be  to  await  the 
Commission's  findings — ^not  to  preempt 
them  now  by  hastily  cutting  with  no  sure 
«nse  of  the  direction  we  should  follow 
or  the  damage  we  would  do. 

As  I  had  mentioned  earlier  in  the  de- 
bate when  I  submitted  today's  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Times  in  support  of 
the  full  authorization  for  USIA,  the 
Agency  is  making  a  good  effort  to  dis- 
seminate an  accurate  and  professional 
image  of  this  country  and  its  involvement 
in  world  affairs. 

The  inferences  which  could  be  drawn 
from  the  concluding  remarlcs  of  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Arkansas  is  that  the  en- 
tire USIA  effort  is  marked  by  inefficiency 
and  waste — and  that  this  tjrpifles  the 
agency  today.  However,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  draws  upon  the 
conclusions  of  a  report  now  nearly  20 
years  old.  and  even  then  he  fails  to  pre- 
sent the  full  Impact  of  the  report. 

This  is  a  new  day  and  the  Agency  as 
now  functioning,  and  not  how  it  func- 
tioned 20  years  ago,  has  overcome  the 
criticisms  regarding  the  efllcioicy  of 
their  operation  and  their  technical  abili- 
ties. It  should  t>e  pointed  out  that  even 
in  1953  there  was  no  criticism  as  to  the 
basic  validity  of  the  established  pro- 
grams, including  motion  picture,  broad- 
casting and  press,  smd  publication  func- 
tions. 

We  have  heard  debate  on  how  the 
USIA's  media  costs  and  services  have 
soared  over  the  years. 

Yet,  the  record  iUustrates  that  the 
USIA's  real  resources  and  the  budgets  of 
all  services  have  declined  since  1953  in 
terms  of  constant  dollars. 

USIA  as  a  whole  1$  now  30  percent  be- 
low where  it  was  20  years  ago  in  real 
resources.   In  the  last  5  years   it  has 


been  cut  some  15  percent  in  money  and 
people.  The  cut  proposed  by  the  Senate 
committee  would  leave  it  over  20  percent 
below  where  it  has  been  at  any  time  in 
Its  existence. 

The  overseas  information  program  is 
now  much  smaller  than  it  was  in  the 
early  postwar  years.  In  fiscal  year  1953. 
the  last  full  year  before  USIA  was  estab- 
lished, the  budgets  for  programs  trans- 
ferred to  the  new  Agency  totaled  $123 
million,  with  stafOng  totals  of  14.130. 
Congress,  in  setting  up  USIA,  cut  these 
programs  back  sharply  at  that  time,  op- 
erating funds  were  set  at  $84  million,  and 
staffing  was  reduced  to  less  than  11,000. 
The  comparable  sta£Qng  figure  in  the 
current  year  is  9,877. 

The  requested  regular  operating  budg- 
et— excluding  the  separate  appropria- 
tions of  Si>ecial  International  E^xhibi- 
tions  and  Radio  Facility  Consb-uction — 
is  $194  million.  When  inflation  factors 
such  as  pay  increases  and  rising  fixed 
costs  are  taken  into  accoimt,  this  budget 
figure  is  approximately  $87  million  in 
terms  of  1954  dollars.  USIA's  actual 
budget  in  fiscal  year  1954  was  $84 
million. 

Therefore,  I  strongly  urge  Senators  to 
Join  my  attempt  to  restore  the  full  au- 
thorizaticHi  for  the  USIA's  budget  for 
fiscal  1973. 

I  am  willing  to  yield  back  my  time  if 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  is  wUllng 
to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendments  has  been  yielded 
back.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendments  (No.  1172)  of  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Iklr.  McOkx).  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Tbe  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentsen),  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Kfr.  Ervin),  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harkis). 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Kir.  Hartks)  , 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrxt)  .  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Jordan),  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Magnuson).  the  Senator 
from  Arlcansas  (Mr.  McClellan),  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN),  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  MclNTYRE),  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondalx),  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) ,  the  Senator  fnHn 
Maine  (Mr.  MnsKiz),  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell),  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkkah)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  iMr.  Tttnnet)  .  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) are  necessarily  absent 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Eaclxton)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  (Mr.  Manspixlo)  are 
absent  on  official  business. 
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On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from '. 
slppi  (Mr.  Eastland)  is  paired 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
Mississippi  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  J 
ator  from  Oklahoma  would  vote  "najf '. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  N  >rth 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hjm- 
PHMT) .  If  present  and  voting,  the  t  en- 
ator  from  North  Carolina  would  rote 
"nay"  and  the  Senator  from  Minne  ota 
would  vote  "yea."  \ 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Jordan)  .  the  Senator  from  Wai  ti- 
ington  (Mr.  Magnxtson),  the  Senai  or 
from  California  (Mr.  Tunnkt),  and  1  tie 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  W  l- 
UAMS)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  1  he 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bakkr)  ,  l  he 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominici  :) . 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (1  [r. 
Mathias)  .  and  the  Senator  from  Ores  on 
(Mr.  Pack  WOOD)  are  necessarily  absem;. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (ICr. 
Scott)  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Sen  ite 
on  o£Qclal  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  ( \Sx. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  t:  om 
Colorado  (Mr.  DommcK).  the  Sent  tor 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mttndt)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwodo) 
would  each  vote  "yea". 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  57. 
nays  15,  as  follows: 


Aiken 

Allen 

Allott 

Anderson 

Beall 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brock 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Burdlck 

Byrd, 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Byrd.  Robert  C. 
Caae 
Chiles 
Cook 
Cooper 


[No.  166  Leg. 

TEAS— 67 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dole 

Fannin 

Pong 

Oambrell 

Ooldwatcr 

Orlffln 

Oumey 

Hansen 

Hatfleld 

HolUnKS 

Hruska 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Jordan,  Idaho 

McOee 

Metcalf 

MlUer 

Montoya 


Pastore 
Pearson 
Percy 
Randolph 
Rlblcoff 
Roth 

Schwelker 
Smith 
Spong 
Stafford 
Stennls 
Stevens 
Taft 

Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
,Welcker 
bung 


Church 

Cranston 

Ellender 

Fulbrlght 

Gravel 


Baker 

Bayh 

Bentsen 

Cannon 

Domlnlck 

Ea«{leton 

Eastland 

Ervln 

Harris 

Hartke 


NAYS— 16 

Hart 

Hughes 

Inouye 

Kennedy 

Long 


Nelson 

Proxmlre 

Saxbe 

Stevenson 

Symington 


NOT  VOTINO— 28 


Humphrey 

Jordan.  N.C. 

MagnuBcn 

Mansfleld 

Mathlaa 

McCleUan 

McOovern 

Mclntyre 

Mondale 

Moss 


Mundt 

Muskle 

Pack  wood 

Pell 

Scott 

Sparkman 

Tunney 

WlUlams 


am  Old 


So    Mr.    McGee's   amendments 
1172)  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President.  I  mote 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
ment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move 
that  motion  on  the  table.         c?^ 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
agreed  to. 


t(» 


(No. 
to 


lay 
was 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  oie  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House  had 
passed,  without  amendment,  the  bill  (S. 
2713)  to  amend  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  authorize  the  Attorney 
General  to  provide  care  for  narcotic  ad- 
dicts who  are  placed  on  probation,  re- 
leased on  parole,  or  mandatorily  re- 
leased. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  insisted  upon  its  amendment  to 
the  bUl  (S.  2770)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  disagreed 
to  by  the  Senate;  agreed  to  the  confer- 
ence asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
that  Mr.  Blatnk,  Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama, 
Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  Johnson  of  California, 
Mr.  RoE,  Mr.  Harsha,  Mr.  Orover,  Mr. 
Don  H.  Clausen,  and  Mr.  Miller  of 
Ohio  were  ai;^x>inted  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  following 
concurrent  resolutions : 

S.  Con.  Res.  59.  (Concurrent  resolution  to 
authorize  the  loan  of  the  Cornelia  Fasset 
painting,  "The  Electoral  Commission  of  1877", 
to  the  National  Portrait  Oallery  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution;  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  76.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
urge  each  American  family  to  plant  a 
vegetable  garden. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  1029) 
to  authorize  the  President  to  issue  a 
proclamation  designating  the  month  of 
May  of  1972  as  "National  Arthritis 
Month". 

The  enrolled  Joint  resolution  was  sub- 
sequently signed  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 


SECOND     SUPPLEMENTAL     APPRO- 
PRIATIONS.  1972 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Buckley).  Under  the  prevlouus  order, 
the  vote  on  the  McGee  amendment  hav- 
ing been  concluded,  the  Senate  will  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  H.R.  14582. 
imder  a  unanimous-consent  agreement 
limiting  debate  on  the  bill  and  on  amend- 
ments thereto.  The  clerk  will  state  the 
bill  by  tiUe. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bill  (H.R.  14683)  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.   1973.  and  for  other  purposes. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be 
permitted  to  proceed  for  not  to  exceed 
5  minutes  without  the  time  being  charged 
to  either  side. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate,  the 


second  supiplemental  Approiuiatkai  faiU 
for  1972  will  be  disposed  ot  this  after- 
noon. 

Anticiimte  at  least  one  ndlcall  vote, 
certainly,  on  final  passage.  Tliere  may 
be  amendments  to  the  bill.  I  know  of 
none,  but  there  could  well  be.  and  there 
could  be  rollcall  votes  on  such  amend- 
ments. But  Senators  should  be  alerted 
to  the  fact  that  there  will  be  at  least  one 
rollcall  vote,  certainly,  on  the  passage 
of  that  bill  this  afternoon. 

I  yield  to  the  dlstingiiished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton)  .  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  he  may 
have  2  minutes  in  additl<m  to  my  remain- 
ing time  without  its  being  charged  to 
either  side. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


DEATH  OF  FORMER  SENATOR 
ROBERT  W.  UPTON 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
sadness  that  I  officially  inform  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  death  of  my  immediate  pred- 
ecessor in  the  Senate  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, Senator  Robert  W.  Upton,  of  Con- 
cord, N.H.  Many  of  the  older  Members 
of  this  body  will  recall  serving  with  Sen- 
ator Upton. 

Senator  Upton  had  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished and  outstanding  careers  of 
any  citizen  in  the  history  of  our  State. 
He  was  bom  in  1884,  and  at  his  death  last 
Pridskr  night  he  had  resM:hed  the  age  of 
88.  For  many  years  he  was  a  recognized 
leader  of  the  New  Hampshire  bar,  one  of 
the  ablest  lawyers  who  ever  practiced  in 
our  State. 

He  was  also  very  active  in  the  political 
and  civic  life  of  the  State.  He  served  as 
delegate  to  four  Republican  National 
Conventions.  He  served  as  chairman  of 
the  Republican  State  committee.  He 
served  m  several  constitutional  conven- 
tions in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  and 
served  as  president  of  a  constitutional 
convention  at  least  once.  He  was  a  recog- 
nized authority  on  constitutional  law.  He 
was  extremely  active  and  influential  in 
the  American  Bar  Association. 

Had  he  not  been  bearing  the  burden 
and  been  devoted  to  the  practice  of  law, 
he  could  easily,  at  an  early  age,  have 
served  as  Governor  of  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire  or  as  U.S.  Senator. 

He  was  appointed  to  the  Senate  after 
the  death  of  the  late  Senator  Charles  W. 
Tobey  and  served  for  approximately  a 
year  in  this  body.  Many  will  remember 
his  service,  because  even  though  his  serv- 
ice was  brief,  he  served  with  distinction 
on  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
and  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

Later  Senator  Upton  was  appointed  to 
and  served  on  the  International  War 
Crimes  Review  Board  in  Oermany,  in 
1956. 

In  speaking  of  him  and  expressing  the 
admlratloti  that  I  hold  for  him — which  is 
shared  by  all  the  people  of  our  State — I 
am  also  speaking  for  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  McIntyrb),  who  is  unavoid- 
ably out  of  town  today.  Senator  Mc- 
INTTRE  started  his  legal  career  In  the 
firm  of  the  late  Senator  Upton  and  re- 
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calls  with  pride  his  service  with  the  late 
Senator  Upt<Hi. 

Senator  Upton  married  Martha  Bur- 
roughs, who  is  the  sister  of  the  late  Sher- 
man E.  Burroughs,  who  served  with  dis- 
tinction for  many  years  in  the  UJ3.  House 
of  Representatives,  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Senator  Upton  leaves  six  children — 
five  sons  and  one  daughter.  Four  of  his 
sons  are  members  of  his  law  firm.  One 
of  them  has  served  with  distinction  as 
Speaker  of  the  New  Hsmv>8hire  House 
of  Representatives  and  as  president  of  a 
State  constitutional  convention.  AH  of 
them  already  are  recognized  as  outstand- 
ing members  of  their  profession. 

I  repeat  that  no  man,  in  my  Judgment, 
in  the  history  of  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire served  so  icmg.  with  such  distinc- 
tion, and  was  more  highly  respected  by 
all  the  citizens  of  the  State. 

On  behalf  of  Senator  McInttri  and 
myself — and  I  am  sure  on  behalf  of  all 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  who  knew 
him  and  served  with  him — I  extend  to  his 
widow,  to  his  sons  and  daughter,  and  to 
his  grandchildren  our  sympathy  in  their 
bereavement,  but  also  a  deep  understand- 
ing of  the  Justifiable  pride  they  must  feel 
as  they  recall  the  distinguished  and  re- 
markable career  and  great  contribution 
of  the  late  Senator  Robert  W.  Upton. 


SECOND  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRI- 
ATIONS. 1972 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (HJl.  14582)  making 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30.  1972.  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  had  been  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
with  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  myself  20  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  bill,  the 
second  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
for  fiscal  year  1972,  recommends  appro- 
priations in  the  amount  of  $5,063,387,439. 
A  large  part  of  this  sum — namely,  $2.- 
351.543,728 — is  necessary  to  finance  in- 
creased pay  costs. 

Executive  Order  11637  of  December  22, 
1971.  adjusted  the  salary  rates  upward  of 
civilian  employees  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Executive  Order  11638  of  De- 
cember 22,  1971,  provided  an  adjustment 
upward  on  a  comparable  basis  for  mem- 
bers of  the  uniformed  services.  In  addi- 
tion. Senators  will  recall  that  Congress 
voted  a  substantitil  increase  for  members 
of  the  uniformed  services  eCfective  last 
November  14,  1971.  In  view  of  these  or- 
ders, together  with  mcreases  for  wage 
board  employees,  this  sum  of  over  $2V^ 
billion  must  be  provided  at  this  time. 

In  addition,  the  bill  contains  funds  for 
general  program  supplemental  appro- 
priations, and  I  will  refer  to  some  of 
the  larger  items  contained  in  the  13 
chapters  of  the  bill  which  is  before  the 
Senate.  The  report  is  on  the  desk  of  each 
Senator,  and  I  believe  Senators  will  find 
a  full  explanation  for  each  approprlaticm 
made  in  this  bill. 

Chapter  I  relates  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies. 


The  first  item  imder  this  chapter  pro- 
vides $5  million  to  make  indemnity  pay- 
ments to  beekeepers  who,  through  no 
fault  of  their  own,  suffered  losses  of 
honeybees  after  January  1, 1967,  as  a  re- 
sult of  utilization  of  economic  polscms 
near  or  adjacent  to  the  proper^  on 
which  beehives  were  l(x;ated. 

The  committee  has  included  $10 
million  in  the  bill  under  the  terms  of 
section  16(e)  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  for  the  piu:- 
pose  of  promoting  the  conservation  and 
economic  use  of  land  and  of  assisting 
farmers  who,  because  of  advanced  age, 
poor  health,  or  other  reasons,  desire  to 
retire  from  farming  but  wish  to  con- 
tuiue  to  live  on  their  farms. 

The  House  bill  provided  $8  million, 
by  transfer,  to  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration for  the  hire  of  additional 
food  and  drug  inspectors,  and  the  com- 
mittee rec<Hnmends  concxurence  with  the 
House  proviso. 

Chapter  n  of  the  bill  contains  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Defense, 
and  after  examination  of  the  require- 
ments for  retired  military  personnel  re- 
tired pay,  defense,  the  committee  was 
able  to  effect  a  reduction  of  $10  million 
in  the  amount  of  the  House  bill 

The  committee  has  concurred  with  the 
House  and  recommends  a  total  Federal 
payment  of  $7,654,000  for  the  District  of 
Colimibia  in  chapter  m  of  this  bill.  $3 
million  is  for  program  items  described 
beginning  on  page  11  of  the  report,  and 
the  balance  of  $4,654,000  is  required  for 
increased  pay  costs  pursuant  to  the 
Executive  orders  previously   referred  to. 

Foreign  operations  appropriations  are 
contained  in  chapter  IV  of  the  biU.  The 
committee  recommends  an  appropria- 
tion of  $320  million  to  be  paid  to  the 
International  Development  Association. 
The  authorizing  legislation  which  was 
signed  into  law  on  March  10,  1972,  au- 
thorizes three  installments  of  $320  mil- 
lion each.  The  committee  was  advised 
that  the  appropriation  of  these  fimds 
now  is  critical  if  the  International  De- 
velopment Association  is  to  be  expected 
to  fulfill  its  role  of  providing  development 
funds  for  the  poorest  nations  of  the 
world.  The  Association  has  been  without 
regular  funds  since  July  of  last  year  and 
has  been  able  to  continue  making  credit 
commitments  only  by  using  advance  con- 
tributions of  other  nations  against  their 
pledged  subscriptions. 

Appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development-Space- 
Science- Veterans  are  contained  in  chap- 
ter V  of  the  bill.  For  comprehensive  plan- 
ning grants,  the  committee  concurs  with 
the  House  and  recommends  an  appro- 
priation of  $40,645,000.  The  committee 
has  approved  an  appropriation  of  $1,- 
924.000  for  the  Veterans'  Administration 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  ex- 
change and  medical  information  pro- 
gram authorized  by  Public  Law  92-69, 
approved  August  6,  1971.  The  committee 
action  provides  new  obllgatlonal  author- 
ity in  lieu  of  the  transfer  of  funds  as 
recommended  by  the  House. 

For  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  related  agencies,  the  committee  has 
provided  funds  in  chapter  VI  totaling 
$176,619,000. 


For  management  of  lands  and  re- 
sources under  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement, the  siun  of  $16,400,000  is  rec- 
ommended. The  committee  has  provided 
$17,658,000  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs; $5  mlUioQ  for  the  Micronesian 
claims  fund;  an  additicmal  $34,120,000 
for  construction  imder  the  National  Pai^ 
Service:  and  $54,946,000  for  forest  pro- 
tection and  utilization  under  the  Forest 
Service.  For  the  American  Revolution  Bi- 
cmtennial  Commission,  the  committee 
concurs  with  the  House  and  recommends 
an  appropriation  of  $2,400,000  to  permit 
the  CommissicHi  to  make  grants  to  the 
50  States,  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Guam,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  American  Samoa  to  cover  portions 
of  the  expenses  of  Bicentennial  Commis- 
sions in  those  Jurisdictions  in  accordance 
with  PubUc  Law  92-236. 

The  chapter  in  this  bill  carrying  the 
largest  appropriations  is  chapter  vn, 
which  contains  appropriations  for  the 
Departments  of  Labor  and  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare.  A  total  of  $1,510,- 
413,000  is  recommended  in  this  bill  for 
chapter  vn. 

The  committee  has  seen  fit  to  approve 
an  appropriation  of  $247  million  for 
manpower  training  services.  This  is  an 
increase  of  $152  million  over  the  budget 
estimate  and  over  the  amount  in  the 
House  bill,  niese  funds  will  provide 
$223,900,000  for  the  Job  component  for 
9  weeks;  $1,200,000  for  related  trans- 
portation necessary  for  youths  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Job  programs;  and  $21,- 
900,000  for  the  recreational  support  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  wish  to  wait  until  he  has  fin- 
ished his  remarks,  or  will  he  yield  to  me 
now? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  have  heard  with  great 
satisfaction  the  way  m  which  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  has  dealt  with  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  at  a  time  of 
such  serious  unemployment,  especially 
affecting  the  youth  encompassed  in  the 
program.  This  is  a  really  fine  result.  The 
c(Hnmittee  adopted  the  figure  of  the  UjS. 
Conference  of  Mayors  as  to  what  they 
could  iise.  The  only  change  made  as  be- 
tween what  the  mayors  felt  was  vital 
and  the  amount  now  allowed  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  is  that*  the 
committee  chose  to  provide  for  a  9-week, 
instead  of  a  10-week  program. 

We  certainly  could  hardly  expect  the 
committee  to  do  everything  we  asked. 
This  will  be  very  helpful  to  the  cities.  It 
is  a  fine  result. 

Time  and  again  I  have  spoken  on  this 
floor  to  increase  the  amount  allowed  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  So  I  felt 
that  when  that  came  so  close  to  doing 
what  Is  needed  at  the  present  time,  it  is 
one  time  we  should  go  with  the  commit- 
tee. I  feel  that  way  strongly. 

I  feel  that  the  26  cosponsors  of  the 
proposal  presented  to  the  subcommittee 
would  like  me  to  express  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana  (liCr. 
Ellender),  as  chairman,  oiu*  profound 
appreciation  and  our  gratitude  to  the 
subcommittee  headed  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
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MAcirnsoN),  for  the  fine  result  wtich  Is 
reflected  by  the  report  of  the  comx  littee, 
Mr.  President.  I  \irge  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  to  support  the  recoi 
tion  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
priations,  contained  in  this  seconi 
plemental  appropriation  bill,  fo: 
million  for  the  Neighborhood 
Corps  summer  Job  and  recreation: 
grams.  This  amount  exceeds  by 
million  the  $95  million  requested 
administration  and  allowed  by 
House. 

This  is  a  very  commendable  and 
ingful  response  to  the  request  which  I 
made  when  I  appeared  before  the  i  om- 
mittee  on  April  19.  1972.  on  beha  f  of 
myself  and  26  other  Senators,  uielng 
such  a  supplemental  to  alleviate  th(  Job 
and  recreation  crises  among  poor  y  )uth 
in  the  Nation's  urban  and  rural  po'  erty 
areas  for  the  coming  summer. 

It  would  provide  the  following  « ddi- 
tional  amounts: 

Supplemental  funds  of  $223.9  m  llion 
for  the  Job  component  which  pro  rides 
work  experience  for  poor  youths  bet  veen 
the  ages  of  14  and  21.  When  added  t )  the 
$175.7  million  already  available  for  this 
punxise.  it  would  fimd  an  aggrega  e  of 
947,928  9-week  opportunities.  The  H  ouse 
of  Representatives  had  approved  a  sup- 
plemental of  only  $82.2  million,  the 
amount  requested  by  the  adminlabra- 
tion.  for  an  aggregate  of  609,300  9^eek 
opportunities,  the  same  levels  as  last 
year,  and  338.628  opportunities  shor ;  of 
the  number  documented  to  me  by  the 
National  League  of  CIties-U.S.  Con  er- 
ence  of  Mayors  as  the  mlnimimi  re- 
qiilred. 

Supplemental  funds  of  $21.9  million  for 
the  recreational  component,  provic  Ing 
activities  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
poor  children  between  the  ages  o '  6 
through  12  also  as  requested  by  the  1  Na- 
tional League  of  Cities.  The  House  liad 
accepted  the  administration's  reccm- 
mendation  for  a  supplemental  of  only 
$12.8  million,  again  the  same  amount  as 
last  year.  No  funds  are  currently  av  ill- 
able  for  this  purpose. 

One  million  two  hundred  thousand  <  ol- 
lars  in  supplemental  funds  for  trais- 
portation  necessary  to  enable  youth  to 
participate  in  the  Job  and  recreattcaal 
programs.  The  administration  had  re- 
quested no  new  funds  for  this  ptirpiise; 
only  $1.7  million  is  now  available,  acain 
the  same  amount  as  last  year. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  appeared  De- 
fore  the  Subconmilttee  on  Labor-H  EW 
appropriations,  I  urged  a  total  supple- 
mental of  $291.4  million,  or  $44.4  million 
more  than  the  committee  has  choseiT  to 
recommend.  I 

The  difference  lies  in  the  fact  that  tiie 
committee  have  chosen  to  follow  the  i  ec- 
ommendation  of  the  administration  i  nd 
the  House  that  the  Job  component  be 
conducted  as  a  9-week  program,  as  it  was 
last  year,  rather  than  a  10-week  px>- 
gram  %a  in  each  previous  year. 

We  felt  very  strongly  that  a  lO-w(!ek 
pn^^ram  should  be  maintained  not  o;  ily 
to  provide  activities  through  a  grea«r 
portion  of  the  summer,  but  because  of 
its  very  real  effect  on  the  poor.  Prom  I  he 
standiMint  of  the  poor,  the  difference 
between  10  and  9  weeks  is  more  ^ui 
academic.  Poor  youth  depend  upon  mt 


wages  derived  from  the  program  to  con- 
tribute to  the  costs  of  returning  to  .school, 
and  in  many  cases  to  the  support  of 
their  families,  and  thus  help  to  reduce 
welfare  dependency. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  has 
chosen  to  meet  the  need  which  we  docu- 
mented in  terms  of  slots — an  aggregate 
of  947.928  opportunities — but  as  a  9-week 
opportunity  for  each  individual.  Oiven 
the  total  amount  of  funds  it  felt  it  could 
reconunend,  it  has  in  effect  given  us  its 
Judgement  that  it  would  be  better  to 
cover  more  individuals  with  a  9-week 
opportunity  than  a  smaller  portion  of 
youth  with  a  10-week  opportunity. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  wish  to  ques- 
tion the  committee's  Judgment  on  this 
issue  because  I  feel  quite  frankly  that 
the  committee  deserves  the  deepest  credit 
for  its  early  and  substantial  response  to 
the  overaU  situation.  Rather  than  im- 
pede for  1  minute  the  approval  of  this 
supplemental  and  its  implementation  at 
the  local  level.  I  shall  stand  with  the 
committee  and  its  recommendation, 
which  overall  is  a  very  gratifying  re- 
sponse to  the  case  which  we  made. 

I  know  that  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee serving  as  conferees  with  the 
House — which  as  I  noted  allowed  $152 
million  below  that  recommended  here — 
will  do  everything  that  they  can,  as  they 
have  In  past  years,  to  retain  the  amount 
adopted  here. 

This  is  the  fifth  year  in  which  it  has 
been  necessary  for  me  to  seek  supple- 
mental funds  for  this  program,  and  this 
is  the  largest  supplemental  ever  recom- 
mended by  the  committee,  or  accepted  by 
the  committee  on  the  floor;  in  fact  it  is 
$130.4  million  above  the  $116.6  million 
which  the  committee  supported  last  year. 
It  reflects  a  genuine  and  meaningful 
response  to  the  youth  imemployment 
situation  as  it  affects  poor  youth — ^par- 
ticularly minorities — who  suffer  from 
rates  of  unemplos^ment  running  four  to 
Ave  times  the  norm  for  the  other  ele- 
ments of  our  society. 

I  hope  and  pray  that  it  will  be  ap- 
proved here,  accepted  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  signed  into  law  by 
the  President. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point,  a  copy  of  my  testimony 
of  April  19,  1972,  and  a  letter  dated 
April  17  which  we  sent  to  Warrcn  G. 
Macnuson,  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, as  well  as  a  letter  from  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Clties-UJS.-Conference 
of  Mayors  dated  February  23. 1972,  and  a 
chart,  prepared  by  that  organization 
showing  on  a  city-by-dty  basis  the  needs 
which  would  be  filled  by  this  supple- 
mental in  each  of  the  components,  with 
the  modification  that  the  Job  component 
would  be  run  as  a  nine  rather  than  a  10- 
week  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

TnnicoNT  or  Senator  Javits 
Mr.  Chalmuui.  I  am  appearing  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  26  of  my  Senate  colleagues, 
to  urge  that  the  Subcommittee  recommend 
a  supplemental  appropriation  of  •391.4-mU- 
llon,  under  the  Ifuipower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  IMS  for  the  Nelgbhorbood 
Touth  Corps  ttunmer  Job  program,  and  for 


related  transportation  and  recreational  ae- 
tlvttlas  to  meet  the  needs  of  poor  youths  In 
urban  and  rural  areas,  during  the  oomlng 
summer.  In  this  request  I  am  Joined  by  Sen- 
ators Uoyd  Bentaen,  Quentln  N.  Burdlck, 
Botoert  C.  Byrd.  Howard  W.  Cannon,  Clifford 
P.  Case,  Alan  Cranston,  Thomas  P.  Cagleton. 
J.  W.  Pulbrlght,  TttA  R.  Harris,  Philip  A. 
Hart,  Hubert  Humphrey,  Henry  M.  Jackson. 
n«nk  E.  Moae,  Bdmnnd  S.  Muskle.  Bob 
Paokwood.  Claiborne  Pell,  Abraham  Rlblcoff. 
Robert  Taft,  Jr..  John  Tower,  John  V.  Tun* 
ney.  Harrison  A.  WUllams,  Jr..  Robert  P. 
Orlffln,  George  McCtovem,  Walter  Mondale, 
WlUlam  B.  Sazbe  and  Richard  S.  Schwelker. 
each  of  whom  Joined  with  me  In  a  letter 
dated  AprU  17,  1972  to  the  Subcommittee  In 
this  regard. 

If  added  to  the  $175.7-mlllton  now  avail- 
able, the  supplemental  i4>propnatlon  would 
bring  to  M<r7.1-mllllon  the  aggregate  amount 
available  for  the  tvmiii^  summer. 

As  you  know,  the  Administration  has  re- 
quested an  additional  supplemental  appro- 
priation of  •9S-mlIllon  for  a  total  of  $270.7- 
mllllon,  the  same  amount  as  last  year,  or 
$196.4-minion  below  the  amount  which  we 
request. 

The  following  Is  an  Itemlsatlon  of  our  re- 
quest In  each  of  the  major  components  of 
the  program,  which  Is  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

$368.3-mUllon  for  the  Neighborhood  Touth 
Corps  Job  program  which  provides  work  ex- 
perience with  public  and  non-profit  private 
agencies,  for  poor  youth  between  the  ages 
of  14  to  21.  giving  them  earnings  enabling 
them  to  complete  or  to  continue  their  edu- 
cation. Under  the  program,  which  begins  this 
June,  each  youth  Is  employed  for  28  hours 
a  week  at  Si  .60  an  hour  over  the  period 
of  the  program.  The  amount  we  request,  to- 
gether with  the  $175.7-mlUlon  avaUable, 
would  fund  947.028  ten-week  Job  opportuni- 
ties; the  Administration  would  apply  $82.2- 
million  of  Its  requested  supplemental  for 
this  piui>ose,  to  fund  an  additional  194,000 
nine-week  opportunities  or  an  aggregate  of 
609300  nine-week  opportunities,  the  same 
funding  and  opportunity  levels  as  last  year. 
tl-2-mllllon  for  related  transportation  nec- 
essary for  poor  youth  to  participate  In  the 
Job  program,  the  Administration  would  pro- 
vide $1.5-mlIUon  out  of  existing  manpower 
and  transportation  funds. 

S21.9-mllllon  for  the  recreational  support 
program — providing  opportunities  to  chil- 
dren eight  through  thirteen  years  of  age;  no 
funds  are  now  available  for  this  program. 
The  Administration  has  requested  a  supple- 
mental appropriations  of  912.8-nfllllon  for 
this  component,  again  the  same  amount  as 
was  made  available  last  year. 

Our  requests  are  based  In  each  Instance 
upon  what  the  National  League  of  Cities — 
\3a.  Conference  of  Mayors,  representing  most 
of  the  Nation's  cities,  has  documented  as 
required  for  this  summer. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
Included  in  the  record  a  copy  of  a  letter 
from  the  National  League — UB.  Conference 
dated  February  23,  1972,  together  with  charts 
documenting  theee  needs  on  a  clty-by-clty 
basis:  In  the  Job  program  they  show  a  need 
for  410.036  opportunities  In  the  fifty  largest 
cltlee  and  637.893  In  other  areas. 

For  example,  In  New  York  City  there  Isa 
documented  need  for  77,600  slots,  compared 
with  the  aggregate  of  40JV41  which  could  be 
provided  If  only  the  Administration's  supple- 
mental request  Is  granted.  Seattle,  Washing- 
ton needs  6.000  slots;  only  2.682  could  be 
provided  under  the  Administration's  request. 
The  situation  in  smaller  cities  is  similar. 
For  example,  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey  needs 
3,464  positions  compared  with  the  1,498  which 
could  be  provided  under  the  Administration's 
proposed  funding  levels. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  National 
League  of  Cities'  figures  represent  In  each 
case  the  number  which  may  be  effectively 
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used.  Actually,  the  niunber  of  youth  who 
could  benefit  If  funds  had  been  made  avaU- 
able earlier  Is  much  greater.  For  example, 
there  are  1.7  million  youth  who  could  benefit 
In  the  Job  program — almost  twice  the  aggre- 
gate number  to  be  covered  if  our  request  is 
granted. 

We  submit  that  the  supplemental  appro- 
priation of  the  amounts  for  the  Neighbor- 
hood Touth  Corps  summer  program,  and  re- 
lated transpovtatton.  Is  essential  to  meet  the 
very  difficult  employment  situation  among 
poor  youth.  While  the  current  national  un- 
employment rate  Is  at  6.9  percent,  the  most 
recently  avaUable  sUtlstlcs  shows  a  Jobless 
rate  among  teenagers  In  poverty  neighbor- 
hoods of  26.7  percent,  with  the  rate  among 
black  teenagers  in  such  areas  at  34.7  per- 
cent. 

Experience  indicates  that  even  If  the  over- 
aU employment  situation  improves,  as  we 
hope  It  will,  poor  youth  wUl  still  continue  to 
have  unemployment  ranging  from  four  to 
five  times  the  norm.  There  are  substantial 
signs  that  Increases  In  the  number  of  re- 
turning veterans,  economic  cut-backs,  and 
other  factors  will  aggravate  further  the 
youth  unemployment  situation  In  the  com- 
ing summer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  my  opinion  there  is  no 
domestic  problem  more  shocking  than  that 
of  youth  unemployment — except  the  drug 
problem  to  which  It  relates  all  too  often. 

We  cannot  afford  to  continue  to  dash  the 
employment  aspirations  of  so  many  at  such 
a  crucial  age. 

Unfortunately,  we  will  not  be  able  to  look 
substantially  to  other  public  or  private  re- 
sources to  deal  with  the  problem.  The  Emer- 
gency Employment  Act  of  1971,  which  will 
provide  approximately  130,000  public  sector 
Job  opportunities  In  this  fiscal  year  and  a 
similar  number  In  the  oomlng  year  will  not 
focus  upon  the  needs  of  poor  youth,  accord- 
ing to  a  preliminary  survey  taken  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  only  14  percent  of  thoee 
now  covered  are  In  the  age  group  below  21 
years  of  age.  Moreover,  despite  efforts  which 
we  hope  wUl  be  successful,  it  Is  likely  that 
general  economic  conditions  will  continue 
to  make  it  difficult  for  the  private  sector  to 
take  up  the  slack  through  such  voluntary  Job 
programs  as  those  conducted  by  the  National 
Alliance  of  Businessmen.  The  National  Al- 
liance— which  has  a  goal  of  175,000  Jobs  for 
this  summer — was  able  to  provide  only  160.- 
000  in  each  of  the  last  two  summers,  even 
during  times  when  economic  conditions 
were  generally  more  favorable.  I  ask  that  a 
copy  of  a  letter  from  the  National  Alliance 
of  Businessmen  be  Included  also  in  the  hear- 
ing record. 

We  do  not  consider  it  advisable  to  cut  the 
program  to  nine  weeks,  as  proposed  by  the 
Administration.  It  was  reduced  to  a  nine- 
week  program  for  the  first  time  last  summer 
only  as  a  temporary  compromise  made  In 
the  last  hour  to  make  very  inadequate  funds 
spread  as  far  as  possible.  From  the  stand- 
point of  the  poor,  the  difference  between 
ten  and  nine  weeks  Is  more  than  academic. 
Poor  youth  depend  upon  the  wages  derived 
from  the  program  to  contribute  to  the  costs 
of  returning  to  school  and.  in  many  cases 
to  the  support  of  their  families. 

I  urge  full  and  early  consideration  this 
year  so  that  public  and  non-profit  sponsors 
will  be  able  to  plan  effectively  and  provide 
youth  with  meaningful  alternatives  to  con- 
tinued frustration  and  restlessness. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  these  sums  will  not 
meet  the  total  need  they  are  substantial  and 
they  win  help  enormously.  I  should  point 
out  that  they  will  be  returned  to  some  ex- 
tent In  that  they  will  permit  many  parents 
now  on  welfare  to  engage  in  employment 
or  training  since  their  children  will  be  oc- 
cupied during  the  day.  Over  the  long  term 
they  should  decrease  the  possibility  that 
youth  parUclpants  will  fall  Into  welfare 
dependency  themselves  or  find  a  way  of  life 
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grounded  In  Juvenile  delinquency,  drug  ad- 
diction or  crime,  which  Is  of  such  a  high 
cost  to  society. 

As  members  know,  these  programs  have 
been  ot  particular  concern  to  me  through- 
out the  years,  and  I  have  felt  it  necessary 
each  year — in  the  context  of  the  supplemen- 
tal appropriation  bill — to  seek  m<»e  fimds. 

I  am  most  grateful  for  the  consideration 
that  has  been  extended  by  the  members  of 
this  Subcommittee  in  past  years  to  this  pro- 
gram. While  we  have  disagreed  on  the 
amounts  or  what  might  be  a  reasonable  fig- 
ure to  fight  for  in  Conference  with  the  House 
the  members  have  been  most  solicitous  and 
understanding. 


U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.,  AprU  17.  1972. 
Hon.  Warren  O.  Magnitson, 
Chairman,     Subcommittee    on     Labor    and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  Re- 
lated Agencies,  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, United  States  Senate.  Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairkan:  We  are  writing  to 
request  that  the  Subcommittee  recommend 
a  supplemental  appropriation  of  $291.4  mil- 
lion, under  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1963  for  the  Neighborhood 
Touth  Corps  summer  Job  program,  and  for 
related  transportation  and  recreational  ac- 
tivities to  meet  the  needs  of  poor  youths  In 
urban  and  nual  areas  during  the  coming 
summer.  If  added  to  the  $175.7  million  now 
available,  the  supplemental  would  bring  to 
$467.1  million  the  aggregate  amount  avail- 
able for  the  coming  summer. 

As  you  know,  the  Administration  has  re- 
quested an  additional  supplemental  appro- 
priation of  $95  million  for  a  total  of  $270.7 
million,  the  same  amount  as  last  year,  or 
$196.4  million  below  the  amount  which  we 
request. 

llie  following  is  an  itemization  of  our  re- 
quest In  each  of  the  major  components  of  the 
program,  which  is  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor : 

$368.3  mlUlon  for  the  Neighborhood 
Touth  Corps  Job  program  which  provides 
work  experience  with  public  and  non-profit 
private  agencies,  for  poor  youth  between  the 
ages  of  14  to  21,  giving  th«n  earnings  en- 
abling them  to  complete  or  to  continue  their 
education.  This  amount,  together  with  the 
$175.7  million  available,  would  fund  947,928 
ten-week  Job  opportunities;  the  Administra- 
tion wotild  apply  $82J2  mlUion  of  Its  re- 
quested supplemental  for  this  purpose,  to 
fund  an  additional  194,600  nine-week  t^por- 
tunttlss  or  an  aggregate  of  609300  nine-week 
opportunities,  the  same  funding  and  oppor- 
tunity levels  as  last  year. 

$1.2  million  for  related  transportation  nec- 
essary tar  pom-  youth  to  participate  In  the 
Job  program;  the  Administration  would  pro- 
vide $1.6  million  out  of  existing  manpower 
and  transportation  funds. 

$21.9  million  for  the  recreational  supp(»rt 
program — providing  opportunities  to  chil- 
dren eight  through  thirteen  years  of  age;  no 
funds  are  now  available  for  this  program. 
The  Administration  has  requested  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  of  $13  8  million  for 
this  component,  again  the  same  amount  as 
was  made  available  last  year. 

Our  requests  are  based  in  each  case  upon 
what  the  National  League  of  Cities— U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors,  representing  most  of 
the  Nation's  cities,  has  documented  as  re- 
quired for  this  summer. 

Enclosed  1&  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Na- 
tional League — ^U.8.  Conference  dated  Febru- 
ary 33.  1973.  together  with  charts  document- 
ing these  needs  on  a  clty-by-ctty  basis:  In  the 
Job  program  they  show  a  need  for  410.036 
opportunities  In  the  fifty  largest  dtles  and 
637.893  In  other  areas. 

It  should  bs  noted  that  the  NaUonal  League 
of  Oitles'  figures  represent  in  each  ease  the 
number  which  may  be  effecUvely  used;  ac- 
tually the  niunber  of  youth  who  oould  bene- 


fit if  funds  had  been  made  avaUable  earUer 
is  much  greater;  for  example,  there  are  1.7 
million  youth  who  could  benefit  in  the  Job 
program — almost  twice  the  aggregate  number 
to  be  covered  if  our  request  Is  granted. 

We  submit  that  the  supplemental  appropri- 
ation of  the  amounts  for  the  Neighborhood 
Touth  Corps  summer  program,  and  related 
transportation.  Is  essential  to  meet  the  very 
difficult  employment  situation  anK)ng  poor 
jrouth:  whUe  the  current  national  unem- 
ployment rate  is  at  6.9  percent,  the  most 
recently  available  statistics  show  a  Jobless 
rate  among  teenagers  In  poverty  neighbor- 
hoods of  26.7  percent,  with  the  rate  among 
black  teenagers  in  such  areas  at  34.7  percent. 
Experience  Indicates  that  even  if  the  over- 
all employment  situation  Improves,  as  we 
hope  it  will,  poor  youth  will  continue  to  have 
unemployment  ranging  from  four  to  five 
times  the  norm;  already  there  are  substan- 
tial signs  that  increases  in  the  number  of  re- 
turning veterans,  economic  cut-backs,  and 
other  factors  will  aggravate  further  the 
youth  unemployment  situation  in  the  com- 
ing sununer. 

Unfortunately,  we  will  not  be  able  to  look 
substantially  to  other  public  or  private  re- 
sources to  deal  with  the  problem.  The  Emer- 
gency Employment  Act  of  1971.  which  will 
provide  approximately  130,000  public  sector 
Job  opportunities  In  this  fiscal  year  and  a 
similar  number  In  the  coming  year  wlU  not 
focus  upon  the  needs  of  poor  youth;  ac- 
cording to  a  preliminary  survey  taken  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  only  14  percent  of  those 
now  covered  are  in  the  age  group  below  21 
years  of  age.  Moreover,  despite  efforts  which 
we  hope  will  be  successful.  It  is  likely  that 
general  economic  conditions  will  continue  to 
make  It  difficult  for  the  private  sector  to  take 
up  the  slack  through  such  voluntary  Job 
programs  as  those  conducted  by  the  National 
Alliance  of  Businessmen.  The  National  Al- 
liance— which  has  a  goal  of  175,000  Jobs  for 
this  sununer — was  able  to  provide  only  150.- 
000  In  each  of  the  last  two  summers,  even 
during  times  when  economic  conditions  were 
generally  more  favorable. 

We  do  not  consider  It  advisable  to  cut  the 
program  to  nine  weeks,  as  proposed  by  the 
Administration.  It  was  reduced  to  a  nine- 
week  program  for  the  l*rst  time  last  summer 
only  as  a  temporary  con^>romlse  made  in  the 
last  hour  to  make  very  Inadequate  funds 
spread  as  far  as  possible.  From  the  standpoint 
of  the  poor,  the  difference  between  ten  and 
nine  weeks  Is  more  than  academic.  Poor 
Touth  depend  upon  the  wages  derived  from 
the  program  to  contribute  to  the  costs  of  re- 
turning to  school  and,  in  many  cases  to  the 
sui^;>ort  of  their  families. 

Of  course,  these  programs  will  help  to  re- 
duce welfare  dependency  by  permitting  many 
parents  to  engage  In  employment  and  train- 
ing programs  whUe  their  children  participate 
in  these  programs. 

We  i4>preclate  very  much  the  considera- 
tion which  the  Conunlttee  has  extended  to 
the  program  In  the  past,  and  we  urge  favor- 
able consideration  of  these  requests  so  that 
public  and  non-profit  sponsors  will  be  able 
to  plan  effectively  and  provide  youth  with 
meaningful  alternatives  to  continued  frus- 
tration and  restlessness. 
Sincerely, 
Jacob  K.  Javits.  Lloyd  Bentsen.  Quentln 
N.  Burdlck.  Robert  C.  Byrd.  Howard 
W.    Cannon.    Clifford    P.    Case.    Alan 
Cranston.  Thomas  P.  Eagleton.  J.  W. 
Pulbrlght.  Fred  R.  Harris.  PhlUp  A. 
Hart. 
Hubert  Humphrey,  Henry  M.  Jackson. 
Frank   E.   Moss,   Edmund   S.   Muskle. 
Bob  Packwood,  Claiborne  Ptil.  Abra- 
ham Rlblcoff.  Robert  Taft.  Jr..  J<An 
Tower.  John  V.  Tunney.  Harrison  A. 
WUllams,  Jr..  Robert  P.  OrUfin.  George 
McOovem.   Walter   F.   Mondale.   WU- 
11am  B.  Saxbe.  Richard  S.  Schwelker. 
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National  League  of  Cities, 

U^.  CoNrxKKNcx  or  MAToas, 

February  23.  JStz. 
The  Hon.  Jacob  K.  JAvm, 
Vntted  States  Senate. 
320  Old  Senate  Office  BuOding. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senatob  Javits:  In  response  to  ^ur 
request  for  Infomuitlon,  we  have  madf  In- 
quiries as  to  the  cities'  1972  needs  toi  the 
summer  Neighborhood  Youth  Corpa  Mots. 
The  Information  we  have  received  fror  i  the 
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Rank 

nsze     Population 


60  largest  dtles  shows  that  the  total  number 
of  slots  these  60  large  cities  could  effectlTely 
use  this  summer  Is  410,036. 

On  the  basis  of  our  contacts  with  a  sample 
of  smaUer  cities,  we  estimate  that  their 
needs  and  the  number  of  slots  these  smaUer 
cities  could  effectively  utilize  to  total  637,803. 

Combining  these  figures— the  toUl  for  the 
60  largest  cities  with  estimated  needs  for  the 
balance  of  the  nation — the  present  real  need 
for  1973  Is  947,928  slots  nationwide. 

SUMMER  NEIGHBORHOOD  YOUTH  CORPS 


We  trust  that  these  srtetlstlcs  wlU  be  help- 
ful to  you  In  pointing  up  the  critical  need  for 
an  enlarged  apprc^rlatlon  for  the  summer 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 
Sincerely, 

John  J.  Ottntkcb, 
Executive  Director,  V^.  Conference  of 
Mayon. 

Patsick  Hbalt. 
Executive     Vice    President.    National 
Leaffue  of  Cities. 


Slots 


1  71 
n  od 


1971 
actual > 


1972 
ntad 


Ool'an, 
1972  n««d 


.on  I:  Boston 16 

Ration  II: 

Buffalo 28 

Nawarfc 35 

Now  York...  1 

Rochssttr 49 

Ration  III: 

Bsllimore 7 

Norfolk     47 

PhilaMphia 4 

Pittsburgh    24 

Washington,  O.C  ..  9 

Oklahoma  City 37 

San  Antonio 15 

Tulsa       43 

Ration  IV: 

AtlanU 27 

Birmingham...  4S 

Dada County,  Miami....  42 

Jackaonvilla 23 

Louisvilla 38 

Msmphia 17 

Naainrills jq 

_  Tampa SO 

Ration  V: 

Chicago 2 

Cincinnati 29 

CItvaland 10 

Columbus. . .  21 

Detroit 5 

Indianapolis n 

Milwaukee 12 


641.000 

463.000 

382,000 

7,868,000 

296,000 

906.000 
308.000 
1.949.000 
520,000 
757,000 
366.000 
654,000 
332,000 

497,000 
301,000 
335,000 
529,000 
361.000 
624,000 
448,000 
278,000 

3.367,000 
452.000 
751.000 
540.000 

1.509,000 
745,000 
717.000 


3.300         5,000       2.340,000 


8,2:b 


■  All  figures  shown  are  for  10  week  skns. 


Akron  .   

Albuquerque. 
Oay:on 
Gary         .    . 


612 

600 

620 

1.380 


All  figures  shown  are  for  10  week  slots. 


Rank  in 
sue 


Region  I:  Boston 

Region  II: 

Buffaki 

Newark 

New  York 

Rochester 

Raeion  III: 

Baltimore 

Norfolk 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Washington,  O.C 

Region  IV: 

Atlanta 

Birmingham 

Dade  County.  Miami. 

Jacksonville 

Louisville 

Memphis 

Nashville 

Tampa 

RMionV: 

Chicaio 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Detroit 

Indianapolis 

Milwaukee 

Minneapolii 

St.  Paul 

Toledo , 


2,367 

4,750 

40,541 

1,007 

6,268 
1,977 
6,189 
6,164 
11,689 
1,175 
3,608 
540 

2,391 
1,777 
4,532 
927 
2.062 
1,598 
1,330 
4,335 

25,695 
2.102 
7,392 
1,184 

13,392 
1,217 
2,295 


4.268 

14,563 

77,500 

4,650 

9.420 
2,625 

12.500 
9,265 

36,000 
1.530 
5,514 
1,011 

3,408 
2,135 
8,226 
1,735 
3.500 
2,394 
2,000 
6,515 

40,000 
3.000 

11,100 
2.000 

25,000 
2,500 
3,000 


1,997,424 

6,815,484 

36,270,000 

2, 176. 200 

4,408.560 

1.228,500 

5,850,000 

4,  336, 000 

16.848.000 

716,040 

2,580,500 

473. 148 

1,594.944 
999.180 

3, 849. 800 
811,980 

1,638.000 

1.120,400 
936,000 

3,049,020 

18.720.000 

1.404. 000 

5.  194. 800 

936.000 

11,700,000 
1,170.000 
1,404.000 


Shits 


Rank 
insiis 


Population 


1971 


1971 
actual  I 


1972 


Dollars, 
1972  neei/ 


Minoeafwiis 32  434.000  2,735 

StPaul 46  310,000  1,025 

„  Toledo  34  384.000  990 

Region  VI: 

Dallas 8  944,000  2,280 

llfasp-^. 45  322,000  1,125 

Fort  Worth 33  393,000  1,178 

Houston 6  1,233,000  3,000 

New  Orleans 19  593.000  5,030 

Region  VII: 

Kansas  City 26  507,000  4,000 

Omaha 41  347,000  700 

.St.Louis  18  622,000  1,500 

Region  VIII:  Denver 25  515,000  2,100 

Region  IX: 

Honolulu 44  325,000  2  191 

Long  Beach  40  358,000  20,000 

Los  Angeles 3  2.813.000 

Oakland     39  362,000  5,785 

•^oanii 20  582,000  17,000 

San  Diego 14  697,000  2,500 

San  Francisco 13  716.000  5,000 

SanJose    31  446,000  (i) 

Reiion  X;  ■  w 

Portland 36  382,000  5,000 

Saaltle 22  531.000  5,000 

SO  largest  total 354  490 

B»'»«« 2«7,149 

Total 641.639 


1,589 
787 
758 

1.728 

830 

805 

2,732 

1,914 

2.345 
1.284 
3,932 
1,203 

513 
17.983 


2.735 

1,025 

990 

2,280 
3.000 
1.507 
3,560 
5.000 

4.000 

1,670 
5,910 
2,100 

2.800 
25,000 


1.280,000 
479,700 
463,320 

1.067,000 
1,404.000 
705,276 
1.666.080 
2.340,000 

1,872,000 
781.560 

2.765,880 
982,800 

1.310,400 
11,700,000 


4,493 
2.824 
3,136 
3,107 
1,890 

1.697 
2,682 


5,850 
17,000 
4,510 
8.000 

3,535 

5,000 
5,000 


2,737,800 
7,956,000 
2.110,680 
3,744,000 
1,654.380 

2,340,000 
2.340.000 


220,066 
328.304 


410,035 
537.893 


192.268.8S6 
251.733,924 


548.370     947,928    444,002.780 


>  Included  in  top  50  as  a  result  of  1970  census. 
SAMPLING  OF  CITIES  OTHER  THAN  50  LARGEST 


694 
745 
796 
714 


1,137 
1.000 
1,500 
4,447 


532.200 

468,000 

702,000 

2,081.200 


SMs 


1971  nawi     1971  actual  > 
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Dollars. 
1972  need 


Jersey  City 1,275 

Peterson 1 ,  200 

Total 4.687 


1.498 
900 


2.454 
1,500 


1,148,472 
702.000 


7,347 


12.038 


5, 633, 872 


SUMMER  YOUTH  TRANSPORTATION  PROGRAM 


Dollars 


Popul  ition      1971  actuals         1972  needs 


10,700 

7,500 

23,437 

149,130 

7,500 

21,100 
7,500 
34,360 
12,650 
22,960 

12,080 
13,790 
12,000 
6,300 
7,500 
11.880 
7,000 
7,500 

42,240 
7,920 

19,310 
8,640 

36.560 
8,410 

47,2(0 

12.380 
7,500 
7,990 


20,000 

13,000 

39.500 

251.400 

12.000 

35,000 

12,000 
42,000 
22.000 
38,700 

30,000 

24,000 
23.000 
14.000 
12,500 
18,000 
12,000 
17,000 

70,000 
15.000 
35,000 

17,000 
75,000 
15,000 
65.000 
20.000 
12,500 
15,750 


Rank  in 
size 


Oolters 


Population       1971  actuals         1972  needs 


Region  VI : 

?•"". «  844,000  19.340  23.990 

iia^.^ **  322,000  38,900  58,900 

u    J:"** 33  393,000  8,130  15.000 

2*«*0" 6  1,233,000  16,387  45.000 

SjSh^VPi- 1?  593,000  14.790  25.000 

Oklahoma  City 37  366,000  14.000  25  000 

SanAnlenio 15  654.000  14,570  26.570 

R^lHrviT: "  ^^•«»  '■*«'  «•«» 

KansasCity 26  507.000  13.970  50,000 

°'"»''*. 41  347,000  13.500  15,000 

oiLi'S'ni-fv '•  622,000  25,790  43,500 

RagHmyilhOenvar 25  515,000  18.320  29,000 

Honolulu     44  325,000  7,500  15,000 

LongBeaeh 40  358,000  7,500  16,000 

LosAngeles 3  2,813,000  82.870  82.870 

S!'''*'^ »  362,000  15,000  28.000 

""•"'» 20  582.000  11,740  23,000 

SanDiego. u  697.000  14,360  30.000 

SanFrancMCO 13  716,000  11,970  25,000 

-S'oJMa 31  446,000  7,500  8,160 

Kegion  A : 

t^"^ 36  382,000  8,580  13.000 

Sorttle 22  531,000  19.060  32.100 

50  largest  total 964  3M          1608,940 

Balancaof  1971  participants '."l"""".'."  464|9W  '783,967 

New  cities 3S7. 093 

T«W 1,419.390          2,750,000 
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Region  I:  Botton 

Region  II: 

Buflahi 

Newark 

New  York 

Rochertar 

Reifen  III: 

Baltimora 

Norfolk 

Memphis 

Nashville 

Tampa 

Region  IV: 

Atlanta 

Birmingham 

Daae  County,  Miami. 

Jacksonville 

Louisville 

Ration  V: 

Chica(D 

Cincinnati 

ClevelaMi 

Columbss 

Detroit 

Indianapolis 

Milwaukee 

Minneapolis 

St.  Paul. 

Toledo 

Region  VI: 

Dallas 

El  Paso 


Rankin 
size 

fttpulation 

1971  actuals 

1972  needs 

16 

641,000 

168,000 

180,000 

28 

463.000 

96.000 

120,000 

35 

382,000 

77,000 

140.000 

I 

7,868.000 

1.836.000 

2,934,000 

49 

2%,  000 

53,000 

95,000 

7 

906.000 

276.000 

335.000 

47 

308.000 

132.000 

180.000 

17 

624,000 

264,000 

305.000 

30 

448,000 

72,000 

150.000 

50 

278,000 

132,000 

175.000 

27 

497,000 

143,000 

180,000 

48 

301,000 

120,000 

170,000 

42 

335.000 

126,000 

192,000 

23 

529.000 

84,000 

175,000 

38 

361.000 

96.000 

130,000 

2 

3,367,000 

649.000 

2,100,000 

29 

452,000 

120,000 

175,000 

10 

751,000 

163,000 

205,000 

21 

540,000 

132,000 

211,000 

5 

1,509,000 

380,000 

897.000 

11 

745.000 

130.000 

195.000 

12 

717.000 

108,000 

155.000 

32 

434,000 

60.000 

96.000 

46 

310,000 

36,000 

58.000 

34 

384,000 

84.000 

120,000 

8 

844,000 

228,000 

285.000 

45 

322.000 

144,000 

200,000 

Rankin 
size 


Dollars 


Population      1971  actuals 
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Fort  Worth 33  393,000  108.000  173.000 

Houston 6  1.233,000  350,000  440.000 

NewOnHM 19  593,000  252,000  300,000 

Oklahoma  City 37  366,000  108.000  170.000 

San  Antonio 15  654.000  324.000  400.000 

Tulsa 43  332.000  72.000  115,000 

Philadelphia 4  1,949,000  528.000  700.000 

Pittsburgh 24  520,000  168.000  165.000 

Washington,  O.C 9  757,000  228,000  364,000 

RMionV  IT: 

KansasCity 26  507.000  108,000  130.000 

Omaha 41  347.000  «.000  96.000 

St.  Louis 18  622.000  240.000  384.000 

Region  V HI:  Denver 25  515.000  120,000  170.000 

RMion  IX: 

Honolulu 44  325,000  60,000  99,000 

LongBeaeh 40  358,000  72.000  125,000 

LosAngeles 3  2,813,000  552.000  650,000 

Oakland 39  362.000  84.000  125,000 

Phoenix 20  582.000  144.000  200,000 

SanDiego 14  697,000  144,000  200.000 

San  Francisco 13  716,000  180.000  250,000 

SanJose 31  446.000  85.000  100.000 

Region  X: 

Portland 36  382.000  84.000  135,000 

Seattle 22  531.000  84,000  129,000 

50  largest  total 9,966.000  15.928,000 

Balance 2,834,000  4,530,000 

New  cities 1,500.000 

Total 12.800.000  21.958.000 


Mr.  JAVrrs.  In  this  connection,  I  wish 
to  cfill  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues, 
an  extremely  urgent  problem  with  a  great 
potential  for  disaster.  I  refer  to  the  emer- 
gence of  the  so-called  "youth  grangs."  Al- 
though presently  concentrated  in  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Los  Angeles,  and  Chi- 
cago, the  youUi  gang  phenomenon  con- 
tinues to  grow.  In  my  own  city  of  New 
York  it  is  estimated  that  150  gangs  exist 
in  the  South  Bronx,  Brooklyn,  and  the 
Upper  West  Side  alone.  The  gangs  pro- 
fess an  interest  in  fighting  heroin  addic- 
tion, yet  tensions  among  gangs  remain, 
high  and  there  have  been  periodic  out- 
breaks of  violence.  Gang  related  deaths 
number  15  this  year  in  the  Bronx  alone; 
many  gang  members  are  heavily  armed. 
The  ages  of  their  members  run  between 
10  to  25,  thus  many  would  be  eligible  for 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corp  job  and 
recreational  components.  Many  are  un- 
skilled dropouts. 

Mr.  President,  this  situation  deserves 
attention.  These  yoimg  people  should  be 
channeled  into  constructive  activities. 
There  is  an  urgent  need,  as  a  general 
matter,  to  develop  constructive,  well- 
supervised  programs  to  meet  this  prob- 
lem, and  I  shall  make  every  effort  to  that 
end.  But  I  hope  that  for  the  present,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  will  use  many  of  these 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corp  positions  with 
the  alleviation  of  the  youth  gang  prob- 
lem in  mind. 

Many  of  the  gang  members  have  high 
goals,  such  as  neighborhood  improve- 
ment. In  East  Los  Angeles,  for  example, 
nine  gangs  have  imited  to  combat  drug 
abuse  and  inequities  in  education.  In 
Chicago  with  the  help  of  Federal  funds,  a 
youth  gang  now  operates  a  chain  of 
stores. 

President  Nixon  stated  in  his  1970 
speech  at  the  University  of  Nebraska 
that: 

Nothing  matters  more  to  the  future  of  the 
Nation  than  ensuring  that  our  young  men 
and  women  learn  to  believe  In  themselves  and 
believe  In  their  dreams. 


It  is  time  that  we  begin  to  make  that 
statement  a  reality  for  all  of  our  young 
people. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  in  the  April  3,  1972, 
edition  of  Time  magazine  as  well  as  a 
news  story  in  the  April  16.  1972,  edition 
of  the  New  York  Times  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

New  York  SotmiaAST  Sma  Stort 

West  Side  Story,  the  1957  Broadway  musi- 
cal about  two  warring  teenage  gangs,  ends  In 
a  hopeful  hymn  to  togetherness:  "Well  find 
a  new  way  of  forgiving,  somewhere."  In  the 
years  following,  that  magical  somewhere  be- 
came in  reality  a  aaA  nowhere  of  hatxl  drugs 
and  forgotten  loyalties.  Now,  however,  the 
gangs  are  back  on  the  streets  with  a  ven- 
geance born  of  a  decade  of  upheaval.  The  bat- 
tleground Is  no  longer  Manhattan's  West  Side 
but  the  Southeast  Bronx,  a  predominantly 
Puerto  Rican  ghetto  where  more  than  70 
"cliques"  or  "organizations"  have  formed  In 
the  past  year.  The  members — ^mostly  drop- 
outs, reformed  Junkies,  displaced  Viet  Nam 
veterans — are  older,  angrier,  better  armed  and 
more  socially  aware.  Their  avowed  enemy  is 
not  a  rival  gang  but  society.  "In  essence," 
says  Benjamin  Ward,  deputy  police  commis- 
sioner for  community  affairs,  "what  the  kids 
are  saying  Is:  1>ammlt.  you've  failed  us.  And 
if  you're  not  responsible,  who  the  heU  Is?'  " 

The  conditions  that  produced  the  rumbles 
of  the  1950s  have,  if  anything,  worsened.  The 
population  density  of  the  Southeaist  Bronx — 
500,000  people  crammed  into  6  sq.  ml. — is 
among  the  nation's  highest.  Housing,  health 
care,  employment  and  education  are  woefuUy 
substandard.  Fifty  percent  of  the  children 
under  six  have  never  been  Unmunized  against 
polio.  Forty  percent  of  the  area's  families  are 
on  welfare.  More  than  10%  of  residents  be- 
tween 15  and  44  are  heroin  addicts.  Says  one 
of  Mayor  John  Lindsay's  mlnivlty  qieclalists: 
"The  Puerto  Rican  experience  in  New  York 
has  been  a  total  disaster." 

In  the  Southeast  Bronx,  the  unrest  has 
pawned  gangs  with  such  sinister-sounding 
naunes  as  the  Savage  Skulls,  Young  Sinners, 
Savage  Nomads,  Mongols  and  Reapers.  Each 
clique  has  from  20  to  50  members  ruled  by 


a  president,  vice  president  and  warlord.  Their 
"colors,"  elaborate  ooats-of-arms  stitched  to 
the  backs  of  their  denim  Jackets,  depict 
bloody  skeletons,  and  skulls,  fire  and  light- 
ning. Their  arsenals  include  not  only  clubs, 
chains,  knives  and  zip  guns  but  also  Molotov 
cocktails,  rifles,  shotguns  and.  say  youth 
workers,  hand  grenades  and  matchlne  gxins. 

Although  centered  in  the  Southeast  Bronx, 
the  gang  subculture  exists  in  Brooklyn. 
Queens  and  even  Chinatown :  pitched  battles 
between  Immigrant  Taiwanese  and  U.S. -born 
Chinese  youths  recently  resulted  in  two  hom- 
icides. In  Castle  Hill,  a  lower  middle-class 
neighborhood  in  the  E^ast  Bronx,  teachers  at 
Adlai  Stevenson  High  School  say  that  a  gang 
of  black  girls  called  the  Black  Persuaders  Is 
one  reason  for  a  rash  of  student  transfers. 
The  Persuaders'  initiation  rite  requires  the 
new  member  to  beat  up  a  white  girl. 

ROOFTOP     RITLBS 

Frank  Oracla,  head  of  a  drug-rehabilita- 
tion program  in  the  Southeast  Bronx,  became 
aware  of  the  gangs  six  months  ago.  He  told 
Time  Correspondent  Leonard  Levitt :  "We  had 
this  street  fair,  selling  sausages  for  a  dime, 
sodas  for  a  nickel.  Well,  these  kids  got  in  an 
argument  with  one  of  our  people,  broke  his 
arm  and  all  his  fingers.  Then  they  sent  their 
girls  over  to  tell  us  they  wanted  to  fight  us. 
Now.  hell,  I've  been  around.  I  was  in  gangs  In 
the  '606.  I  was  a  Junkie  for  16  years  before  I 
kicked  the  habit.  So  we  went  over  there  with 
bats  and  clubs.  But  Jesus  Christ,  these  kids 
were  armed.  They  had  17  rifles  staring  down 
from  the  rooftops.  They're  M^anlzed.  It's  a 
whole  new  thing." 

Oracla  says  that  he  eventually  achieved  an 
armistice  with  the  gangs  because  he  shared 
their  abhorrence  of  drugs.  "What  you  got  to 
understand,"  he  explains,  "is  that  these  kids 
now  have  like  a  holy  war  against  the  pushers. 
And  the  reason  they  bate  oops  is  that  the 
oops  are  always  busting  them,  never  the 
pushers."  That  frustration,  he  claims,  caused 
the  rape  and  murder  of  an  alleged  woman 
pusher  three  months  ago. "The  week  before," 
sajrs  Gracla,  "some  of  her  Junkies  had  stabbed 
some  of  the  Immortals.  The  kids  went  to  the 
41st  Precinct  and  told  the  cops:  'You've  got 
72  hours  to  get  them  Junkies  out  of  there  or 
we  wUl.'  When  no  airrests  were  made,  they  did 
it  themselves." 

The  police  later  charged  nine  gang  mem- 
bers with  the  murder;  it  is  one  of  nine  homl- 
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cldes  for  which  gang  members  have  Men  ar- 
rested In  the  past  year.  "The  dangei"  says 
Ward.  "Is  that  there  Is  a  fundameDtaTdiffer- 
ence  between  the  rhetoric  of  the  les  lershlp 
and  the  action  of  the  periphery.  Th4  ten  to 
IS  hard-core  members  In  each  gro'  ip  Just 
can't  control  their  own  people."         | 

That  was  tragically  true  of  Black 
afi.  an  ex-Junkle  respected  as  a  p 
between   black  and  Puerto  Rlcan  , 
member  of  the  Ghetto  Brothers,  he 
ward  off  a  riunble  four  months  ago, 
stabbed   to  death   by   members  of 
mortals  and  Spades.  The  next  day,  ._„„_a„ 
the  Intercession  of  the  Javelins  and   Peace- 
makers,   Ghetto    Brother    President    (  harlle 
Melendez    met    with    the    Immortal:     and 
Spades.  After  hearing  their  apology  f  >r  the 
"misunderstanding,"    he   decided    aga  nst   a 
war  of  revenge.  In  an  extraordinary  stinmilt 
meeting  of  most  of  the  gangs  in  the  S3uth- 
east  Bronx,  the  peace  treaty  was  extended  to 
Include  the  entire  "family."  T 

Though  a  tenuous  peace  within  the  fkmlly 
still  prevails,  the  gangs  have  become  Increas- 
ingly aggressive  in  their  demands  for  cl  ange. 
Says  Ted  Gross,  head  of  the  city's  youth  serv- 
ices agency:  "The  thing  Is,  you  could  b.i.  the 
gangs  of  the  '60s.  Take  'em  to  a  movie  give 
'em  a  basketball,  put  'em  on  a  bus  for  the 
beach.  But  these  kids  today  are  not  the  13- 
to  18-year-old  punks  of  16  years  ago.  Tt  ey've 
been  around.  Now  they're  In  their  ml  1-aOs 
and  some  even  In  their  30s.  Tou  tell  me  how 
do  you  b.8.  a  guy  who's  been  to  Viet  Uam? 
If  nothing  Is  done  to  help  them,  they  wl  1  be- 
come more  and  more  of  a  police  problem  The 
tragedy  is  that  they  are  out  there  virtually 
crying  for  help,  pleading  for  someone  1 1  lis- 
ten to  them." 

SELr-RCSPKCT 

The  most  encouraging  aspect  of  the  i  angs 
Is  that  they  are  largely  drug-free.  City  C  oun- 
cll  President  Sanford  Oarellk,  among  o  hers 


feels  that  their  all-out  war  on  drugs  may 
help  diminish  one  of  the  ghetto's  moct  in- 
sidious problems.  The  Ghetto  Brother  i,  for 
Instance,  have  developed  a  reputation  as  a 
drug  rehabilitation  group. 

A  gang  member  named  Sly,  22.  a  tall  >lack 
who  lost  a  college  basketball  scholarshl »  be- 
cause of  his  habit,  put  it  this  way:  "J  was 
arrested  three  times  for  robbery  and  lar  seny. 
Drugs  were  ruining  my  life.  But  ther  the 
Brothers  got  hold  of  me  and  wouldn't  le  t  me 
out  of  their  sight.  You  get  a  guy  on  the  J  ones 
(drug  withdrawal)  and  that's  what  you  lave 
to  do.  They  watched  TV  with  me.  drank  irtne 
with  me.  took  me  downtown  with  them  out 
to  eat.  They  laugh  with  you.  fight  with  you, 
but  they  won't  leave  you.  I've  been  heie  six 
months  now  and  I'd  die  for  these  guys,  rhey 
gave  me  back  my  self-respect." 

Such  feeling  among  some  gang  members 
is  genuine,  but  the  conditions  that  have  pro- 
duced It  make  the  gangs  a  new  kind  of  i  nen- 
ace.  Says  YSA  Commissioner  Gross:  "The 
prospects  for  the  coming  summer  are  frl  jht- 
enlng." 

ViounfCB  Bt  Yottth  Oancs  Is  Pound  Ri  sing 
In  Three  CrriES 

(By  Donald  Janson) 

Philaoelphia.  AprU  15. — A  group  of  t  tack 
teenagers  asked  a  16-year-old  white  boj  for 
a  dime  on  a  street  on  the  southwest  side 
here,  then  stabbed  him  to  death  when  ibey 
didn't  get  It. 

When  a  52-year-old  white  veteran  ol  the 
Battle  cf  Iwo  Jlma  went  to  south  central 
Los  Angeles  to  take  food  to  a  destitute  black 
friend,  a  street  gang  of  15  to  20  black  y<fuths 
waylaid  him  and  beat  him  to  death  without 
provocation. 

At  New  York's  newest  high  school  in  the 
Bronx,  half  of  the  lavatories  are  kept  1<  eked 
so  security  guards  can  better  cope  wltl  i  the 
rash  of  assauiu  and  robberies  aimed  largely 
at  white  students  by  black  and  Puerto  I  Jean 
gangs. 


In  an  apparent  raeurgenoe  of  street  gang 
activity,  violence  by  yoiuig  men  from  the 
pre-teens  to  the  early  thirties  Is  once  again 
a  big  problem  In  some  major  United  States 
cities. 

A  nationwide  check  of  12  cities  Indicates 
that  the  violence  is  concentrated  In  the 
country's  four  largest  cities — New  York,  Chi- 
cago, Los  Angeles  and  PhUadelphla.  Why  the 
activity  U  intense  now,  after  a  decade  of  com- 
parative calm,  is  unclear. 

For  more  than  a  decade  after  the  rumbles 
of  the  nineteen -fifties,  the  drug  scene  re- 
placed gang  wars  as  a  focal  attraction  for 
idle  youths  in  the  slums  and  racially  tense 
neighborhoods  of  many  cities. 

Heroin  has  decreased  gang  activity  in  Chi- 
cago, the  street -gang  capital,  though  700 
gangs  retain  their  Identity  there,  and  violent 
deaths,  beating,  robberies  and  shakedowns 
continue. 

"More  brothers  gettin'  killed,"  said  a  for- 
mer "gang-banger,"  as  warring  gang  members 
are  known  on  Chicago's  black  West  Side, 
"because  there  are  more  guns.  But  gang- 
bangln'  itself  is  dying  off.  Now.  too  many 
brothers  are  too  busy  noddln'  on  the  Junk." 

The  slackening  In  Chicago  U  allowing  the 
three  other  major  cities  to  catch  up.  New 
York  and  Los  Angeles  are  experiencing  a 
strong  resurgence  in  street  violence.  Phila- 
delphia, with  160  killings  attributed  to  strwet 
gangs  In  the  last  four  years,  never  lost  this 
virulent  form  of  lawlessness  in  slum  neigh- 
borhoods. 

Differences  In  pattern  from  the  early  rum- 
bles are  marked.  Gangs  still  war  on  each 
other,  but  more  often  now  their  victims  are 
not  members  of  gangs,  often  they  are  pass- 
ersby  chosen  at  random  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment. 

KACB    SOMEmtES    A    PACTOB 

Often  race  appears  to  be  a  factor  In  select- 
ing victims.  And  fatalities  are  more  num- 
erous now  because  "Saturday  night  specials," 
the  cheap  small-callber  handguns  that  have 
become  readily  available  to  all.  have  largely 
replaced  homemade  zip  guns. 

The  most  aggressive  gangs  have  brazenly 
widened  their  "turf"  by  Invading  school  cor- 
ridors and  even  neighborhood  homes. 

Edward  Mulr  of  the  United  Federation  of 
Teachers  in  New  York  said : 

"The  tragic  element  that  distlngiashes 
this  from  earlier  gang  activity  is  the  prolifer- 
ation of  handguns  among  teen-agers.  The 
'Satxu-day  night  special'  has  hit  the  high 
schools." 

Not  all  of  today's  gangs  are  prone  to  vio- 
lence. Many  work  for  commimlty  betterment 
and  seek  to  rid  their  neighborhoods  of  drug 
abuse. 

Youth  workers  Iselieve  that  teen-agers  Join 
gangs  for  self -protection  and  for  a  sense  of 
belonging  to  something,  a  consequence  of 
a  lack  of  home  life  and  Jobs  in  the  slums. 

Some  gang  members  condone  and  even 
participate  in  violence  out  of  outrage  at  a 
"system"  they  feel  has  sentenced  them  to 
deprivation. 

"Each  and  everyone  of  us  here  hates  where 
we  live."  said  a  young  member  of  a  Bronx 
gang  during  a  discussion  of  gang  problems 
held  recently  by  a  community  group  In 
New  York.  "We  want  out." 

"They  feel  we  arent  people,  you  know," 
a  member  of  the  BUck  Spades  said  of  the 
authorities. 

"HELP    A    BROTHEK" 

In  Chicago,  a  Black  Disciple  put  It  this 
way: 

"Gangs  give  folks  something  to  be  proud 
of.  My  parents  couldnt  afford  to  put  me  In 
the  Boy  Scouts.  So  me  and  the  rest  of  our 
guys  started  getting  together.  Our  main 
function  Is  to  help  a  brother.  It's  a  thing 
where  guys  care  about  each  other." 

So  they  wear  the  "colors"  of  the  Flaming 
Skulls,  the  Golden  Guineas  and  scores  of 
other  big  and  little  gangs.  Some  form  fed- 


eratlons  of  gangs  such  as  the  Zulu  Nation  In 
Philadelphia.  Others  remain  small,  even  Mock 
size.  Most  are  racially  segregated — all  black, 
all  Puerto  Rlcan  all  of  Mexican  derivaUon,  or 
aU  white. 

The  Crips,  a  gang  growing,  prescribes  black 
gloves  for  the  left  hand  and  gold  earrings 
for  the  left  earlobe  and  favors  a  walklnc 
stick.  * 

One  explanation  for  the  name  and  the 
canes  U  that  founders  at  Washington  High 
School  were  crippled  at  the  time  and  used 
walking  sticks. 

The  Crips  and  other  packs  of  youths  such 
as  those  who  murdered  the  Iwo  Jlma  ma- 
rine veteran,  N.  J.  Orr.  have  been  sweeping 
through  south  central  Los  Angeles  and 
Watts,  beating,  robbing,  raping  and  occa- 
sionally killing,  sometimes  entering  homes 
to  do  so. 

The  terror  has  Instilled  widespread  fear. 
William  F.,  a  typical  retired  pensioner,  will 
not  leave  his  i4>artment  after  dusk.  lUe 
mother  of  a  16-year-old  girl  who  was  raped 
by  gang  members  decided  that  her  daughter 
would  not  press  charges  after  two  weeks  of 
late-night  phone  calls  threatened  flre-bomb- 
Ing  and  window  smashing  If  she  did. 

SSO  STUDENTS  STAT   HOME 

Attacks  on  children  going  to  and  from 
school  have  beccnne  a  major  problem  in  each 
of  the  gang-ridden  cities.  Parents  have  kept 
350  students  home  from  Stevenson  High 
School  In  the  Bronx  smce  last  September. 
Others  have  been  transferred  to  private  and 
parochial  schools. 

In  some  New  York  schools,  pupils  are 
afraid  to  go  to  the  toilet  for  fear  of  assault 
or  robbery.  Some  principals  have  advised 
teachers  not  to  remain  In  their  classroMns 
alone. 

In  Philadelphia,  where  street  gangs  con- 
tributed to  a  34  per  cent  Increase  in  major 
crimes  last  year.  Superintendent  of  Schools 
Matthew  W.  (Tostaneo  proposed  a  $500,000 
program  to  hire  nonunlformed  guards  to 
line  "safety  corridors"  to  and  from  schools 
In  gang-infested  neighborhoods. 

The  proposal  followed  an  experiment  at 
Bartlett  Junior  High  School  on  the  south 
side  in  which  the  principal,  vice  principals 
and  nonteachlng  staff  members  acted  as 
guards  at  opening  and  closing  houre  after 
attendance  had  dropped  to  70  per  cent  of 
enrollment. 

The  principal,  Anthony  Glan  Petro.  said 
that  previous  patrolling  inside  the  building 
had  been  unsatisfactory  because  children  got 
beaten  up  outside,  and  patrolling  immedi- 
ately outside  helped  only  until  the  children 
got  across  the  street. 

SAFETT   PLAN   QUASHED 

But  the  safety  corridor  plan  was  quashed 
when  Mayor  Frank  L.  RIjko  said  that  any 
patrolling  should  be  a  police  function.  He 
announced  a  police  crackdown  on  street 
gangs,  but  it  has  yet  to  stem  the  violence. 

In  mld-Ftobr\iary.  the  day  after  the  son 
of  the  late  actor  Ed  Begley  was  beaten, 
stomped  and  stabbed  by  a  gang  al  25  black 
youths  in  Los  Angeles  In  the  third  such  In- 
cident of  the  afternoon,  the  Loa  Angeles  City 
Council  also  ordered  a  police  crackdown. 

Billy  O.  Mills,  council  president  pro  tern, 
said  that  the  Increase  in  murden.  robberies 
and  assaults  had  Imposed  a  "crisis  of  Intlm- 
idaUon  and  fear"  on  parts  of  Loe  Angeles 
"by  roving  groups  of  young  people  ranging 
In  age  from  10  to  30." 

The  age  range  Is  the  same  In  the  other 
cities.  Gang  member  In  each  of  the  four 
cities  ranges  from  4,000  to  6.000. 

After  six  months  of  research  by  a  special 
force  on  gangs.  Mayor  Undaay  of  New  York 
announced  allocation  of  gl-mllUon  to  the 
city's  youth  service  agency  for  programs  to 
deal  with  the  resurgence  In  gangs  and  gang 
violence. 

The  programs  will  include  job  training  and 
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plsoemant.  reoreatloiiL  and  remedial  eduoa- 
tton. 

"Our  goal  U  not  ooly  to  break  up  thoaa 
gangs  already  In  exUtenoe,"  the  Mayor  aald. 
"but  also  to  prevent  the  focmatloa  of  new 
ones." 

■nie  Ohloago  poUoe  department,  which 
once  punued  a  hard  Una,  now  talks  leas  about 
breaking  up  gangs  and  more  about  "work- 
ing with  youth  orgaoJaatlons  and  gangs." 

Its  gang  Intelllgenoe  unit,  which  once  used 
Infiltration,  massive  raids  on  living  quartefs 
and  hundreds  of  arrests  on  misdemeanor 
charges  to  harass  the  Black  P.  Stone  Nation 
(formerly  Blaokstone  Rangers)  and  other 
gangs,  has  been  reduced  to  60  policemen 
compared  to  330  three  yeara  ago. 

CHICAGO    VIOLENCE    UDUCBD 

The  softer  line,  the  Inci^Mcltatlng  Inroads 
made  by  heroin  and  community  patrols 
formed  by  black  adults  have  aU  bad  an  effect 
in  reducing  gang  violence  In  Chicago. 

So  have  programs  that  give  gangs  some- 
thing productive  to  da  Chicago's  Conserva- 
tive Vice  Lords,  for  example,  now  operate  a 
chain  of  shops  with  Federal  funds  and  a  gift 
from  W.  Clement  Stone,  an  Insurance  execu- 
tive and  leading  financial  backer  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon  In  his  political  campaigns. 

In  the  draft  at  a  report,  soon  to  be  com- 
pleted, on  hearings  In  Philadelphia  last  year, 
the  United  States  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
criticized  some  police  methods  of  dealing 
with  street  gangs,  for  example  taking  mem- 
bers singly  to  the  "turf"  of  a  rival  gang  and 
leaving  them  there  to  return  home  as  best 
they  can. 

The  commission  attributed  at  least  one 
death  to  this  practice,  which,  it  said,  ap- 
peared to  be  "designed  to  exploit  the  danger 
of  the  situation  at  the  expense  of  the  young 
people  rather  than  to  expedite  corrective 
measures." 

Not  all  of  the  new  and  continuing  gangs 
are  prone  to  violence.  Even  most  of  those 
Uiat  are  quick  to  fight  bar  hard  drugs  for 
members,  although  a  few  have  become  deal- 
ers in  drugs. 

Many  gangs  have  neighborhood  improve- 
ment goals,  such  as  forceful  eviction  of  push- 
ers, cleanup  of  streets  and  back  lots,  regis- 
tration of  votera  and  even  peace  among 
gangs. 

Umoja,  a  West  Philadelphia  organization, 
arranged  peace  talks  In  February  among 
several  gangs,  stressing  the  senselessness  of 
blacks  killing  blacks  In  gang  warfare. 

Nine  Bast  Loa  Angeles  gangs  formed  the 
federation  of  Barrios  Unldos  to  try  to  end 
rumbles  and  turn  youthful  energies  Instead 
toward  combating  drug  abuse,  police  "har« 
assment"  and  Inequltlec  in  education. 

UNITXU     TOUTH     FEDEEATIOIT 

To  seek  a  truce  In  their  sporadic  warfare 
with  whites  and  blacks,  a  Puerto  Rlcan  gang 
In  Milwaukee  bad  pins  made  saying  "United 
Youth  VederatloQ."  The  pins  ahowed  three 
clenched  flsta,  one  tdack,  one  brown  and  one 
white. 

But  even  the  peacemakers  walk  a  tight 
rape  In  attempts  to  bring  ocMnmunlcatlon 
Into  today's  street  gang  subcultiure.  Some- 
times the  dUBctUty  la  that  gang  presldmita, 
vice  preatdenta  and  war  lords  cannot  always 
control  hotheads  or  gun-loving  marginal 
memben. 

Robert  Benjamin  ComeU.  25-year-oId  vice 
president  of  the  Ghetto  Brothers  In  the 
Bronx,  was  beaten  and  stabbed  to  death  by 
memben  of  the  Seven  Immortals  and  the 
Black  Spadfls  In  December  when  he  sought 
to  negotiate  peace  among  several  warring 
gangs. 

In  January.  Eduardo  Vicenty  of  New  York's 
youth  aeiHues  agency  waa  ahot  In  the  head 
while  trying  to  stop  a  gang  fight.  He  had 
hMped  to  gat  aiMlonemeBta  from  aooraa  of 
ganga  for  a  VamUy  Peace  Tnaty  Undlng  them 
to  negotute  before  aettUng  dli4>utaB  by  fcraa. 


ImaX  month  Anthony  Rennlea,  teen-age 
member  of  the  Black  Osaaaalns  In  New  York, 
waa  ahot  to  death  while  aeeklng  a  truce 
with  the  Shades  of  Black. 

But  whUe  rundown  nel^borhooda  In  the 
largest  dUee  tremMe  before  the  depredatlona 
of  street  ganga.  smallsr  dtlea  have  had  lltUe 
recurrence  of  ttie  problem.  Some  authorttlea 
"credit"  drugs  for  thla. 

"Ouys  are  ao  busy  hustling  to  get  drugs 
for  themaelvea,  or  to  steal  to  buy  them, 
that  they  don't  have  time  to  organlae  gangs," 
said  Al  Turner,  project  manager  of  the  Miami 
Model  cities  Devtiopment.  "The  drug  prob- 
lem has  ruled  out  street  gangs  here." 

In  Detroit,  where  the  biggest  youth  prob- 
lem also  is  narcotics,  the  p<dlce  department's 
gang  unit  changed  Its  name  and  now  handles 
other  matters. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  when  these  funds 
are  added  to  appropriations  already 
available,  947,928  9-week  job  opportuni- 
ties will  be  provided  for  econcnnically 
disadvantaged  youth,  ages  14  to  21.  in 
urban  and  rural  areas,  and  recreational 
activities  to  children  6  through  12  years 
of  age. 

The  committee  has  included  $40  mil- 
lion for  the  National  Cancer  Institute, 
which  was  submitted  in  a  supplemental 
estimate  to  the  Senate  after  the  bill  had 
been  reported  to  the  House.  These  fimds 
are  required  to  meet  the  critical  and  im- 
mediate need  to  train  additional  cancer 
scientists  and  to  provide  more  and  bet- 
ter facilities  for  cancer  research. 

For  higher  education,  the  committee 
recommends  an  appropriation  of  $300,- 
400,000  to  provide  additional  financial 
assistance  for  students  hoping  to  begin  a 
college  education  this  fall.  The  complete 
justification  for  this  recommendation  is 
contained  on  pages  37  and  38  of  the 
committee  report. 

For  the  economic  opportunity  program 
imder  the  OfiSce  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity, the  committee  has  provided  $30  mil- 
lion to  carry  out  the  emergency  food  and 
medicsil  services  program. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  a  brief  statement  by 
Senator  MACNxreoN,  chairman  of  the  La- 
bor-HEW  Subcommittee  be  printed  in 
the  Rkcord  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. The  statement  outlines  in  more 
detail  the  Senate  action  on  chapter  vn 
than  is  contained  in  my  brief  remarks. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Buckley).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  legislative  chapter,  the  committee 
has  provided  an  appropriation  of  $650,- 
000  for  the  Joint  Committee  on  Inaug- 
ural CeremoQies  of  1973.  ThOBe  funds 
are  to  be  used  for  the  construction  of  a 
platform  and  fitting  stands  and  for  sal- 
aries and  expenses  of  conducting  the  in- 
augural ceremonies  of  the  President  and 
Vice  President  on  January  20,  1973. 

In  chapter  IX  of  the  bill,  the  sum  of 
$500,000.  including  $180,000  to  be  de- 
rived by  transfer,  has  been  recom- 
mended for  the  Southwestern  Power  Ad- 
mlnlstxatioD. 

Chapter  X  contains  reccnninradations 
tot  m^propiiatloDs  for  the  Departments 
of  State  and  Justice  and  for  certain  re- 
lated acenclce. 

Hie  nommtttee  has  provided  a  total 


of  $94,244,279  under  this  chapter,  which 
is  an  increase  of  $3,908,169  over  the 
House  bill.  This  sum  is  to  be  used  for 
cfHitributions  to  international  organiza- 
tions. 

The  first  item  under  chapter  XI,  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  relates  to 
the  Coast  Guard.  The  committee  recom- 
mends the  sum  of  $540,000  for  operating 
expenses,  including  $140,000  for  initia- 
tion of  the  Federal  Boat  Safety  Act  and 
$400,000  to  recommission  two  vessels  for 
augmenting  the  fishery  patrols — one  for 
the  Atlantic  and  one  for  the  Pacific  fish- 
ing areas.  These  vessels  are  to  be  recom- 
mlssimed  as  rapidly  as  possible  by  the 
Coast  Guard  to  meet  the  urgent  need 
which  exists  for  these  increased  patrols, 
which  will  offer  means  to  effectively  re- 
duce harassment  and  loss  of  income  and 
livelihood  for  our  fishermen. 

For  the  Federal  payment  to  the  air- 
port and  airway  trust  fund  imder  the 
Federal  Aviation  AdministraUon.  the 
committee  recommendation  is  $66,138,- 
000,  the  amount  of  the  budget  estimate 
and  the  House  allowance. 

For  the  Federal  Railroad  Administra- 
tion, the  committee  recommends  an  ap- 
propriation of  $270  mUUon  for  Amtrak 
for  the  balance  of  fiscal  year  1972  and 
all  of  fiscal  year  1973.  This  Is  $100  mil- 
lion more  than  the  amount  requested 
for  this  period.  Several  members  of  the 
committee  felt  very  strongly  that  this 
additional  $100  million  should  be  pro- 
vided, and  their  view  prevailed  in  the 
committee. 

The  last  regular  governmental  chap- 
ter in  the  bill,  chapter  Xn,  relates  to 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury,  Postal 
Service,  and  General  Government. 

The  committee  has  concurred  with 
the  House  in  recommending  an  appro- 
priation of  $109,700,000  for  the  payment 
to  the  civil  service  retirement  and  dis- 
ability fund.  The  committee  recommen- 
dations provide  an  appropriation  of  $1,- 
400,000  for  the  Commission  on  Govern- 
ment Procurement;  $8,756,000  for  con- 
struction, public  buildings  projects;  and 
$399,400  for  salaries  and  expenses  of  the 
U.S.  tax  court. 

In  chapter  xni  of  the  bill,  the  commit- 
tee has  provided  $5,508,032,  the  amount 
of  the  budget  estimate  contained  in  Sen- 
ate Document  No.  92-71,  for  claims  and 
judgments  rendered  against  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  mentioned  earlier, 
there  is  a  90 -page  report  on  the  desk  of 
each  Member.  I  have  attempted  to  high- 
light the  major  items  in  the  bill,  but  I 
would  be  glad — together  with  the  chair- 
men of  the  regular  subcommittees — ^to 
amswer  any  questions  with  respect  to  this 
bill. 

EXBIBXT    1 

Statement  or  Senatob  Wabrbn  O.  Macnu- 

aoN  ON  HJl.  14682  Second  Supplemental 

Mr.  Magnuson.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  make 

only  a  few  brief  remarks.  Chapter  VU  of  the 

bill    now    before    the    Senate    covers    the 

supfdemental  reqxieets  for  programs  at  the 

Departments  of  Labor.  Health     Education. 

and  Welfare  and  related  agencies.  The  stma 

recommended  In  Chapter  VU  as  reported  to 

the  Senate  Is  $1,610,413,000.  TUs  Is  •448313.- 

000  over   the   budget   estimate  and   $531,- 

613.000  over  the  House  allowance. 

In   my  judgment.   Chapter  VZI  Includes 
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adequate  funds  to  meet  neceasary  expanses 
of  the  several  Department«  and  Agenclc  i. 

The  largest  single  Item  In  this  chapte :  re- 
lates to  "Grants  to  States  for  Public  At  dist- 
ance." The  Committee  recommended  the 
full  amount  of  •803,441.000  for  grant)  to 
States  which  was  developed  from  data  ac- 
cumulated from  the  States  In  Noveotber, 
1971.  This  Is  a  mandatory  spending  (tem 
wherein  the  law  provides  that  the  Federal 
Government  shall  match  State  expendl  ures 
for  public  assistance. 

The  Committee  Is  also  concerned  by  the 
high  rate  of  discrepancies  In  this  pro(  j-am 
which  was  recently  reported  by  the  Dej  lart- 
ment.  The  problem  most  likely  stems  rom 
the  fact  that  the  Department  currently  has 
1152  employees  engaged  In  Federal  maotge- 
ment  of  the  Public  Assistance  progiams 
which  Involve  an  estimated  $13.4  billiof  s  of 
dollars  for  FT  1973  and  the  effort*  of  19!  .000 
State  and  local  employees.  Therefore,  the 
Committee  has  Included  In  this  bill  the  $2.- 
850,000  and  427  positions  requested  by/  the 
Department  to  enable  the  Social  and/  Re- 
habilitation Service  to  take  fast  and  efle  :tlve 
actions  to  correct  these  discrepancies.  The 
Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service  claims  that 
the  positions  and  Its  management  li  itla- 
tlves  will  save  over  «400  million  in  Feleral 
funds  during  fiscal  year  1973.  These  sa  flngs 
will  be  accomplished  we  are  told  wlthou ;  the 
curtailment  of  benefits  and  useful  ser  prices 
to  those  persons  eligible  for  those  beieflts 
and  services. 

The  Committee  also  provided  $30  ml  lion 
for  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunlt  r  to 
carry  out  the  Emergency  Food  and  Mm  Ileal 
Services  program.  This  amount.  tog«  ther 
with  the  enacted  appropriation  of  $3.60C  000. 
will  restore  the  program  to  nearly  70  per  :ent 
of  the  1971  program. 

These  funds  will  provide  the  neceiiary 
outreach,  transportation,  and  related  !  erv- 
Ices  that  are  essential  to  Insure  full  pa  tlc- 
Ipatlon  of  the  poor  in  the  food  stamp  and 
food  commodity  programs  of  the  Departi  jent 
of  Agriculture. 

The  Committee  has  also  Included  $247  mil- 
lion, an  Increase  of  •162  mUUon  over  the 
budget  estimate  and  House  allowance  far  a 
much  expanded  and  much  needed  Neigh  bor- 
hood  Youth  Corps  program. 

The  bUl  also  Includes  $9  million  to  rei  tore 
the  Follow  Through  program  to  the  1971 
level.  ThU  wlU  prevent  the  termlnatlo  i  of 
26  ongoing  projects  and  restore  service  s  to 
over  8300  students. 

The  Committee  has  also  included  $iOOA 
million  for  higher  education  student  asilst- 
ance.  an  Increase  of  $267.7  mUMon  over  the 
budget  request.  The  Senate  bill  wUl  pro  ride 
for  college  work-study  grants  to  173.000  ad- 
ditional students,  educational  opportu  ilty 
granu  to  217,000  additional  studente  ind 
NDEA  loans  to  an  additional  129.000  i  tu- 
dents.  The  Committee  has  Included  »5.8 
million  In  the  bUl  for  special  educate  nal 
programs  for  veterans.  Only  about  one-1  Jth 
of  over  5  million  eligible  veterans  are  (  ur- 
rently  enrolled  under  provisions  of  the  OI 
bill;  and  only  a  small  number  of  these  are 
from  low-Income  backgrounds.  These  fvnds 
are  Intended  to  reach  out  to  returning  Vet- 
erans, especially  those  who  lack  a  high  scl  lool 
diploma,  and  help  them  get  on  the  riht 
track — and  get  the  kind  of  education  tnat 
will  enable  them  to  lead  more  productive 
lives. 

Other  significant   Items   Include  the 
budget  request  of  $5,610,000  to  enable 
Public  Health  Service  hospitals  to  ope: 
at  the   1971   level  and  the  full  request  , 
$40,000,000   for   construction   of   cancer  r| 
search   centers   and  training  of  cancer 
search  scientists. 

A  number  of  other  mandatory  items  wfere 
Included  In  the  bill  including  special  lan- 
guage which  will  permit  the  ezpendltun  of 
$21  million  of  previously  appropriated  fu  ids 
for  "Impacted  areas." 
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Mr.  President,  the  Committee  bellevvs 
these  recommendations  are  sound  and  they 
are  reasonable. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  agreed  to  en  bloc,  and 
that  the  bill  as  thus  amended  be  regarded 
for  the  purpose  of  amendment  as  original 
text,  provided  that  no  point  of  order  shall 
be  considered  to  have  been  waived  by 
reason  of  agreement  to  this  order. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc  are 
as  follows: 

On  page  2,  after  line  12,  insert: 

CXOPLAND    CONSKRVATION    PROOIAU 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  Into  effect 
the  land  use  adjustment  program  authorised 
In  section  16(e)  of  the  Sou  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act.  as  amended  (16 
U.S.C.  6»0p(e) ).  $10,000,000  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

At  the  top  of  page  3.  insert: 

Envwonmental  PaoTEcnoN  Nationai. 
Commission  on  Materials  Pouct 
For  an  additional  amount  of  "Salaries  and 
expenses",  for  the  National  Commission  on 
Materials  Policy.  $100,000. 

On  page  3.  line  23.  strike  out  "$154.- 
312.000"  and  insert  "$144,312,000". 

On  page  4,  line  14.  strike  out  "$2,602.- 
000"  and  insert  "12,233,000". 

On  page  5.  line  3.  after  the  word  "ex- 
pended", strike  out  "169.955.000"  and  in- 
sert "$68,000,000;  and.  in  line  4.  after 
the  word  "That",  strike  out  "$6,500,000" 
and  insert  "$4,545,000". 

FUNDS  APPROPRIATED  TO  THE 

PRESIDENT 

Intsknationai.   Financial   Institutions 

subscription  to  thr  international 

DEVKLOPMUrr  ASSOCIATION 

For  payment  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury toward  the  third  replenishment  of  the 
resources  of  the  International  Development 
Association,  $320,000,000.  to  remain  available 
until  expended. 

On  page  6.  line  21.  after  the  word  "pur- 
poses", insert  "and  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  June  30.  1973.". 

On  page  7,  line  5.  after  "$1,924,000". 
strike  out  the  comma  and  "to  be  derived 
by  transfer  from  the  appropriation  for 
"Medical  care",  fiscal  year  1972". 

On  page  7.  after  line  13.  insert: 

Construction  and  Maintenance 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Construc- 
tion and  maintenance".  $200,000  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

On  page  7.  line  20,  strike  out  "$4,000.- 
000"  and  insert  "$4,308,000". 

On  page  8,  line  17,  after  "$12,500,000". 
insert  a  colon  and  "Prooided.  That  there 
shall  be  advanced  to  each  regional  asso- 
ciation the  sum  of  $1,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1972  which  shall  be  used  solely  for 
organization  of  the  regional  corporations 
and  village  corporations  within  each 
region  and  to  identify  land  for  such  cor- 
porations pursuant  to  the  Act  of  Decem- 
ber 18,  1971;  that  such  advance  shall  be 
credited  against  the  first  moneys  due  to 
such  corporations  under  this  Act  and 
shall  first  be  used  to  repay  any  loans 
advanced  to  such  corporations  by  any 
financial  organization  after  December 
14,  1971 :  and  that  no  fimds  may  be  ad- 


vanced by  any  regional  association  to 
any  village  corporation  unless  the  village 
for  which  such  corporation  was  orga- 
nized is  determined  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  to  have  had  twenty-five  or  more 
Native  residents  living  within  such  vil- 
lage according  to  the  1970  census." 
On  page  9,  after  line  12,  insert: 
Bureau  op  tdiNEs 

HELIUM  FUND 

The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  borrow 
from  the  Treasury  for  payment  to  the  helium 
production  fund  pursuant  to  section  12(a) 
of  the  Helium  Act  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  and  contractual  obUgatlons  there- 
under. Including  helium  purchases,  to  re- 
main available  without  fiscal  year  llmiutlon 
$45,300,000,  in  addition  to  amounts  here- 
tofore authorized  to  be  borrowed.  (60  U.SC 
167;  74  Stat.  918) 

On  page  10,  after  line  15,  insert: 

construction  and  land  AcquiarnoN 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Construc- 
tion and  land  acquisition",  $170,000,  to  re- 
main  available  until  expended. 

On  page  11,  line  7,  after  "(Public  Law 
92-203)",  strike  out  "$300,000"  and  in- 
sert "$125,000". 

On  page  11,  line  21.  after  the  word 
"services",  strike  out  "$95,000,000"  and 
insert  "$247,000,  to  remain  available 
until  September  30,  1972". 

On  page  12,  after  line  17.  insert: 

MATniAL    AND    CHILD    HEALTH 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Maternal 
and  Child  Health".  $112,000. 

On  page  13,  after  line  2,  insert: 
National  Institutes  of  Health 
national  canceb  institute 
For  an  additional  ampimt  for  the  "Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute.'!  $40,000,000.  to  re- 
main avaUable  through  June  80,  1073. 

On  page  13,  after  line  7,  insert: 
OmcE  or  KDUCAnoM 

ELEMENTARY  AND  BBCONDABT  BDXrCATXOir 

For  an  additional  amotmt  for  "Bemflntary 
and  Secondary  Education."  $9,000,000.  to 
carry  out  section  232(a)  (2)  of  the  BcoiUMnle 
Opportunity  Act  of  18M  as  amended. 

On  page  13.  after  line  12.  insert: 

RIOHKR  RDUCATIOM 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Higher 
Education."  $300,400,000.  including  flSO,- 
300,000  for  educational  opportunity  grants, 
•76.400.000  for  ccdlege  work-study  programs, 
and  $88,000,000  for  student  loans  under  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act:  Provided. 
That  the  funds  appropriated  herein  shall 
remain  avaUable  untU  June  80.  1978. 

On  page  14,  after  line  8,  Insert: 
Office  of  Economic  OpraBTtmxrr 
Economic  OppovruifiTT  Pboouuc 

For  an  additional  amount  for  the  "Eco- 
nomic Opp<»tunlty  Program",  $80,000,000  to 
carry  out  a  program  of  emergency  food  and 
medical  services,  as  authorized  by  section 
333(a)  (3)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964.  as  amended:  Provided,  ItaJt  funds 
i4>propnated  herein  shall  remain  avaUable 
untU  September  30,  1973. 

On  page  14.  after  line  21.  Insert: 

OBMEBAL  FROTmON 

The  first  proviso  to  the  appropriation  made 
by  Public  Law  83-48  under  the  heading 
"School  Assistance  In  FederaUy  Affected 
Areaa"  U  amended  by  atrlklng  out  "78  per 
centum"  and  Inaertlng  In  lieu  thereof  "78 
per  centum." 
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On  page  15.  after  line  10,  insert: 

JOINT  ITKMB 
CoNTntOBirr  Kefkhsbb  or  the  Sbnatb 

joint  committee  on  INAXTGmUL 

CSXIMONIB8  or  1973 
For  construction  of  platform  and  swating 
stands  and  for  salaries  and  expenses  of  con- 
ducting the  Inaugural  ceremcmles  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States.  January  30,  1973.  In  accordance  with 
such  program  as  may  be  ad(^ted  by  the 
Joint  committee  authorized  by  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, $660,000.  to  remain  avaUable 
through  June  30.  1973. 

At  the  Xoip  of  page  16.  insert  a  new 
chapter,  as  follows: 

CHAPTER  IX 

PUBLIC  WORKS 

department  of  the  interior    • 

Sottthwestern  Power  Administration 

OPERATION   and   MAINTXNANCR 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Operation 
and  Maintenance".  $500,000.  of  which  $180.- 
000  shall  be  derived  by  transfer  from  the  ap- 
propriation for  "Construction,"  Southwestern 
Power  Administration. 

On  page  16,  line  10.  change  the  chapter 
number  from  "IX"  to  "X". 

On  page  16.  line  23.  after  the  word  "or- 
ganizations", strike  out  "$9,308,360"  and 
insert  "$13,216,529". 

On  page  19.  line  16.  change  the  chapter 
number  from  "X"  to  "XT'. 

On  page  19,  line  21.  strike  out  "$140,- 
000"  and  insert  "$540,000". 

On  page  20.  line  4.  after  "(Public  Law 
92-75)".  strike  out  "$1,000,000"  and  in- 
sert "$3,000,000". 

On  page  20.  after  line  16.  insert: 
Federal  Railroad  Administration 

grants  to  national  railroad  passenger 
corporation 

To  enable  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  make  grants  to  the  National  Railroad 
Passenger  Corporation,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 601  of  the  RaU  Passenger  Service  Act  of 
1970,  as  amended.  $270,000,000  to  remain 
avaUable  until  expended :  Provided,  That  this 
appropriation  shall  be  avaUable  only  upon 
the  enactment  Into  law  of  authorizing  leg- 
islation by  the  Nmety-second  Congress. 

On  page  21.  line  4,  change  the  chapter 
number  from  "XI"  to  "XH". 

On  page  22,  line  18.  after  the  word 
"projects",  strike  out  "$45,958,000"  and 
insert  "$8,756,000";  on  page  23,  line  1, 
after  "$7,151,000",  strike  out  "Courthouse 
and  Federal  ofllce  building  (superstriM- 
ture),  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  in 
addition  to  the  sum  heretofore  appropri- 
ated, $14,360,000;  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation building  (superstructure) , 
District  of  Columbia,  in  addition  to  the 
sum  heretofore  appropriated,  $22,842,- 
000;";  and,  in  line  8,  after  $1,605,000:". 
insert  "Provided  further.  That  the  ap- 
propriation for  the  Federal  office  build- 
ing (superstructure),  Chicago,  Illinois, 
shall  be  available  only  upon  the  approv- 
al of  the  revised  prospectus  by  the  Com- 
mittees on  Public  Works  of  the  Con- 
gress:". 

On  page  23,  line  18,  after  the  word 
"projects",  strike  out  "$2,297,000"  and  In- 
sert "$755,000". 

At  the  top  of  page  24,  insert  a  new 
chapter,  as  follows: 


CHAPTER  Xm 
Claims  and  Judgments 
For  payment  of  claims  settled  and  deter- 
mined by  departments  and  agencies  In  accord 
with  law  and  Judgments  rendered  against 
the  United  States  by  the  United  States  Court 
of  Claims  and  United  States  district  courts, 
as  set  forth  in  Senate  Document  Numbered 
71,  Ninety-second  Congress.  $5,608,032,  to- 
gether with  such  amounts  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  pay  Interest  (as  and  when  qjeclfled 
In  such  Judgments  or  provided  by  law)  and 
such  additional  sums  due  to  Increases  in 
rates  of  exchange  as  may  be  necessary  to  pay 
claims  In  foreign  currency:  Provided,  That 
no  Judgment  herein  appropriated  for  shall 
be  paid  untU  It  shall  become  final  and  con- 
clusive against  the  United  States  by  failure 
of  the  parties  to  appeal  or  otherwise:  Provid- 
ed further.  That  unless  otherwise  specifically 
required  by  law  or  by  Judgment,  payment  of 
Interest  wherever  appropriated  for  herein 
shaU  not  continue  for  more  than  thirty  days 
after  the  date  ot  approval  of  the  Act. 

On  page  25,  after  line  1,  insert: 
Senate 

"SaUrles.  officers  and  employees",  $1,207,- 
866; 

"Office  of  the  Legislative  Covmsel  of  the 
Senate",  $6,465; 

Contingent  expenses  of  the  Senate : 

"Senate  policy  committees",  $16,170; 

"Inquiries  and  Investigations",  $268,950.  In- 
cluding $7,345  for  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations; 

"Folding  documents",  $1,680; 

"Miscellaneous  Items",  $1,260; 

On  page  27,  after  line  5,  insert: 
"Senate  garage",  $2,600; 

On  page  34,  line  5.  after  the  word 
"Army",  strike  out  "$736,738,000"  and  in- 
sert "$696,738,000". 

On  page  34,  line  7,  after  the  word 
"Navy",  strike  out  "$464,740,000"  and  in- 
sert "$471,740,000". 

On  page  34,  after  the  word  "Army", 
strike  out  "$23,792,000"  and  insert 
"$17,792,000". 

On  page  34,  line  15,  after  the  word 
"Army",  strike  out  "$79,431,000"  and  in- 
sert "$49,431,000". 

On  page  34,  line  19,  after  the  word 
"Army",  strike  out  "$41,276,000"  and  in- 
sert "$61,776,000". 

On  page  34,  after  line  22,  insert: 

"Operation  and  maintenance.  Marine 
Corps",  $4,649,000; 

On  page  35,  line  5,  strike  out 
"$2,106,000"  and  insert  "$10,106,000". 

On  page  48,  line  15.  after  the  word 
"expenses",  strike  out  the  colon  and 
"Provided,  That  none  of  the  funds  made 
available  for  administrative  or  nonad- 
minlstrative  expenses  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  by  this  Act  shall 
be  used  to  finance  the  relocation  of  all  or 
any  part  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
from  Greensboro,  North  Carolina,  nor 
for  the  supervision,  direction  or  opera- 
tion of  any  district  bank  for  the  fourth 
district  other  than  at  such  location". 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  technical  cor- 
rection be  made,  as  follows: 

On  page  14,  line  14,  strike  out  the 
numeral  "2"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"5." 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YOX7NO.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 


^ 


mend  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ix>uisiana  (Mr.  Ellender)  ,  the  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  for  a 
very  good  explanation  with  reference  to 
this  supplemental  appropriations  bill. 

The  bill  covers  the  salary  increase 
costs  of  other  programs.  It  is  rather  lib- 
eral with  respect  to  welfare  and  related 
programs.  However,  we  will  probably 
work  some  of  that  out  In  conference  with 
the  House.  I  believe  it  is  a  bill  that  all 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  can  support. 
Most  of  the  money  in  this  bill  is  needed. 

THIRD    mA    REPLEKISHMENT 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  and  specifically  the  Foreign 
Operations  Subcommittee  under  the 
leadership  of  Senators  Proxmirk  and 
FoNG.  for  its  strong  stand  in  support  of 
the  administration's  request  in  this  sup- 
plemental bill  for  the  first  year's  contri- 
butions by  the  United  States  to  the  third 
replenishment  of  the  resources  of  the 
International  Development  Association — 
IDA. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  much  more  at 
stake  here  than  an  appropriation,  much 
as  this  money  is  needed  for  the  efforts  of 
the  World  Bank  group  and  its  IDA  af- 
filiate in  helping  the  poorest  nations  of 
this  world.  ITils  appropriation  is  needed 
so  that  the  United  States  can  proceed 
to  honor  its  commitments  and  ratify  this 
IDA  replenishment  agreement  among  the 
19  so-called  rich  nations  of  the  world. 

IDA  is  an  idea  conceived  here  in  the 
Congress  in  a  bipartisan  effort  during  the 
Eisenhower  administration  and  former 
Senator  Monroney  of  Oklahoma  was 
heavily  responsible  for  this  authoriza- 
tion. 

It  has  received  the  support  of  every 
President  since  that  time. 

President  Nixon  has  repeatedly  urged 
the  Congress  to  act  on  this  item.  When 
he  signed  the  IDA  authorization  bill  on 
the  10th  of  March,  he  noted: 

The  legislation  which  I  sign  today  Is  evi- 
dence of  the  willingness  of  the  United  States 
to  provide  the  funds  required  to  carry  out 
these  programs.  The  amounts  caUed  for  are 
within  our  capabilities.  They  are  consistent 
with  and  have  been  taken  Into  account  In 
our  budgetary  planning.  They  are  essential 
If  the  Idea  of  multuateral  assistance  Is  to 
remain  a  viable  concept.  And  they  are  neces- 
sary If  we  are  to  continue  to  participate  con- 
structively In  an  International  effort  which 
has.  In  large  part  because  of  our  past  leader- 
ship, played  such  a  major  role  m  fostering 
progress  m  the  developing  world. 

The  agreement  to  replenish  IDA  re- 
sources at  a  $2.4  billion  replenishment 
level  was  carefully  negotiated  by  the 
major  donor  countries  of  the  world  under 
the  leadership  of  the  United  States.  This 
agreement  was  due  to  come  into  effect  en 
July  1  of  last  year,  when  IDA  ran  out  of 
commitment  authority  to  make  further 
loans.  Since  that  time  15  nations — other 
than  the  United  States — have  come  for- 
ward with  a  total  of  $454  million  to  keep 
IDA'S  work  going  while  the  world  awaits 
the  long-delayed  U.S.  ratifleatioci  which 
is  contingent  on  the  Congress  appropria- 
tion process.  The  sole  requirement  to 
bring  that  agreement  into  effect  is  the 
vote  of  the  U.S.  Governors  as  authorized 
In  legislation  passed  by  the  Senate  In 
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October  last  year  and  the  House  c  u-ller 
this  year.  A  list  of  donor  country  adjmice 
contributions  to  the  IDA  reads: 

Advanced  contribution*  to  IDA  ai^e 
June  1971 


Canmda   

Denmark  .. 

Flnlftnd 

Jftpan 

VX..  _ 

Yugoslavia  . 

Australia 

Germany  „. 

Kuwait    

Sweden   

Norway   

Iceland   

Ireland    

Netherlands 
France 
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illion 
WXO.O 

8.0 

4.1 

48.0 

103.7 

1.3 
16.0 
72.3 
10.8 
34.0 

6.0 
.2 

1.3 
22.0 
2S.0 


Total 


464.0 


Americans  have  become  accuston  ed  to 
thinking  of  themselves  as  the  most  gen- 
erous people  In  the  world.  This  pr  de  Is 
certainly  genuine.  But,  today,  whl  ie  In 
percentage  of  GNP  America's  cont  Ibu- 
tion  to  development  assistance  programs 
Is  continuing  to  fall,  others  are  col 
forward  and  raising  their  contributions 
IDA.  which  the  United  States  helped 
to  create  in  order  to  have  burden-stu  ring 
in  development,  has  become  recent!  ^  an 
example  of  this  in  the  important  bus  ness 
of  helping  the  poor  nations  of  the  w  >rld. 
Fifteen  other  nations  have  been  can  j^ing 
the  burden.  In  these  months  also»  our 
Increased  contributions  to  various  multi- 
lateral organizations — which  have  not 
yet  been  made — were  used  to  justify  dra- 
matic and  unfortunate  slashes  in  ou  r  bi- 
lateral assistance  programs.  And  In  the 
trade  field,  the  United  States  has  not 
been  able  to  proceed   with  leglslt  tlon 
granting  tariff  preferences  to  develo  >lng 
nations — again  despite  the  fact  that  the 
XXnlted  States  played  a  leadership  roq;  In 
pushing    this   policy    which    the   o 
major  Industrialized  nations  have 
adopted. 

I  must  point  to  the  effect  of  ti 
policies  on  the  U.S.  expectation 
countries  of  the  developing  world  jwill 
cooperate  with  the  United  States  in  the 
upcoming  reform  of  the  intematltnal 
moietary  system  and  the  reshapini  of 
the  International  trading  order.  The  J.S. 
expectation  of  cooperation  is  slgnale<  by 
Secretary  Connally's  proposal  to  incn  ase 
the  size  of  the  negotiating  table  f  roi  a  a 
group  of  10  rich  countries  to  a  grou]  i  of 
20  which  will  Include  representat  ves 
from  the  developing  world. 

I  urge  that  first  the  Senate  and  the 
Congress  meet  this  Important  obllgatLn 


mltments— «uch  as  the  "link"— that  the 
United  States  carry  Its  world  respon- 
sibilities in  this  vital  area.  It  Is  these 
burden-sharing  development  programs 
which  make  a  positive  contribution  to- 
ward the  type  of  world  we  all  would  like 
to  see. 

QUOBtJM    CALL 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
imderstand  that  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  P«RCY)  desires  to  offer  an 
amendment. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
be  charged  against  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
On  page  10,  line  22,  Insert  the  foUowlng: 
John  F.  Ksnneoy  Cxntkr  roa  trx 
PKaroBMtifo  Kan 
For    expenses    necessary    for    maintaining 
and  operating  the  nonperformlng  arts  func- 
tions of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the 
Performing     Arts.     $1,500,000.     to     remain 
available    until    expended:    Provided.    That 
these  funds  shall  be  avaUable  for  obligation 
only  upon  enactment  Into  law  of  8.  1736  by 
the  Ninety-second  Congress. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment which  I  now  bring  before  the  Sen- 
ate will.  If  accepted,  appropriate  $1,500.- 
000  to  carry  out  the  nonperformlng  arts 
functions  of  the  John  F  Kennedy  Center 
for  the  Performing  Arts.  It  is  a  question 
on  which  the  Senate  has  already  ex- 
pressed Its  strong  support. 

My  coUeagues  will  recall  that  last  De- 
cember when  we  considered  a  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill,  I  introduced 
a  similar  amendment  to  provide  $1.5  mil- 
lion for  the  nonperformlng  arts  activi- 
ties of  the  Center  and  It  was  accepted 
by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Prior  to  introduction  of  the  amend- 
ment, hearings  were  held  by  the  Public 
Works  Committee  on  authorizing  legisla- 
tion to  support  the  Center's  nonperform- 
lng arts  functions  and  a  letter  was  trans- 
mitted to  Senator  Bible  of  the  Interior 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  by  the  dis 


for  the  security,  maintenance,  and  other 
expenses  related  to  the  memorial  aspects 
of  the  Center.  It  also  approved  a  proposal 
to  transfer,  at  the  beginning  of  fiscal 
year  1973.  the  nonperformlng  arts  activi- 
ties of  the  Center  to  the  National  Park 
Service. 

I  commend  the  House  for  this  recent 
action,  because  I  believe  that  the  $1.5 
million  Is  clearly  needed  as  an  emergency 
fimdlng  to  keep  the  Center  open  for  daily 
visitations  by  nonpaylng  guests.  I  also 
think  that  the  move  to  turn  these  respon- 
sibilities over  to  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice is  a  good  one. 

Because  the  House  has  clearly  stated 
its  support  foi  funding,  on  an  emergency 
basis,  the  nonperformlng  arts  funcUons 
of  the  Center,  I  see  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  approve  the  appropriation 
again.  And  I  am  confident  that  this  time 
the  House  conferees  will  concur  In  the 
Senate's  action. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  result  of  Congress 
failure  to  approve  emergency  fimdlng  for 
the  nonperformlng  arts  operations,  steps 
had  to  be  taken  last  December  to  close 
the  Center  for  daily  visitations.  Three 
months  later,  on  April  1,  tours  began 
again  for  an  indefinite  time  and  officials 
estimate  tnat  12,000  persons  a  day  visit 
the  Kennedy  Center.  It  is  the  second 
highest  visitation  point  at  the  current 
time  of  any  monument  In  the  city  The 
Capitol  ranks  first. 

The  spring  and  summer  months  see 
many  students  from  all  over  the  country 
arrive  In  Washington  for  what  may  be 
to  many  of  them  their  first  glimpse  of  this 
magnificent  city.  Even  for  those  of  us 
who  have  resided  in  Washington  for  sev- 
eral years,  visiting  the  great  national 
memorials,  such  as  the  Jefferson,  the 
Lincoln,    and    the    Washington    Monu- 
ments, can  still  be  an  Impressive  experi- 
ence. I  cannot  help  but  think  that  the 
memories  of  Washington,  D.C.,  which  our 
young  people  and   families  take  back 
home  with  them  are  greatly  enhanced  by 
a  visit  to  the  newest  memorial  to  a  past 
President — the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center. 
Unless  we  move  to  appropriate  funds  nec- 
essary to  keep  the  Center  open,  how- 
ever. It  may  be  forced  to  close  its  doors 
again. 

The  responsibility  of  making  the  Cen- 
ter available  during  the  day  to  visitors, 
special  workshops  and  student  programs 
Is  not  a  simple  one,  and  it  is  expensive. 
There  are  maintenance  costs  and  guard 
services  that  have  to  be  provided.  Ade- 
quate security  must  be  present  to  pre- 
vent any  further  vandalism  or  marring 
of  the  Center's  beauty.  The  unfortunate 
experiences  of  last  fall  In  which  visitors 


tingulshed  chairman  of  the  committee 
of  the  United  States  by  providlngTor^e     Mr.  Randolph,  in  support  of  suchS  SI'    Ute^T;;S,SlXw;?^S,J5!^.':^Su 
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mental  bill,  it  was  warmly  received.  Un-  -  '>e.'?«ve  tnat  we  can  prevent  such  de 
fortunately,  however,  the  House  had  not 
given  prior  consideration  to  such  an  ap- 
propriation, therefore,  it  was  deleted  in 
conference  on  an  objection  by  the  House 
conferees. 

Today,  I  am  offering  the  amendment 
again,  because  the  House  has  expressed 
its  Intent  with  resiiect  to  funding  for  the 
Kennedy  Center.  Approximately  2  weeks 
ago  the  House  approved  leglslaUon  sup- 


ment.  I  want  to  commend  the  Appib- 
priatlons  Committee  and  particulajly 
the  leadership  of  the  Foreign  Operatic  iis 
Subcommittee  for  its  decisive  statemc  it 
in  its  report  saying  that  there  is  "no  Ji  s- 
tiflable  reason  for  delaying  action  until 
fiscal  year  1973."  | 

In  closing  let  me  say  that  it  is  particu- 
larly Important  at  this  period  In  our  1 1«- 
tory  and  when  a  major  Intematloial 
conference  Is  underway  at  UNCTAD  dl 
where  other  developed  nations  are  mi  k- 
Ing  new  developmental  assistance  c<^  n- 


portlng  a  fiscal  year  1972  appropriation 


structlon  by  Increased  security  and  the 
sale  of  mementos. 

I  would  like  to  imdersoore  the  point 
that  the  total  $1.5  million  will  be  ex- 
pended for  those  functions  unrelated  to 
the  performing  arts  activities  of  the  Cen- 
ter. None  of  the  money  will  be  spent  on 
the  building  Itself  or  the  performing  arts 
aspects  of  the  Center. 

In  addition,  we  do  not  Intend  to  make 
this  an  annual  request.  When  the  Park 
Service  assumes  responsibUlty  for  the 
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nonperf  onning  arts  a«;>ect8  of  the  Km- 
nedy  Center,  future  expenditures  for  this 
function  will  be  contained  In  the  overall 
National  Park  Service  budget. 

The  trustees  and  officials  of  the  Ken- 
nedy Center  are  deeply  appreciative  of 
the  strmig  support  and  Interest  of  the 
SoiAte  in  the  operations  of  the  Center. 
Because  of  the  Congress  support,  com- 
pletion of  the  Kennedy  Center  represents 
a  much  needed  investment  in  the  per- 
forming arts  in  this  country.  It  ranks 
among  the  greatest  performing  arts 
structures  in  capitals  throughout  the 
world  and  certainly  is  a  showcase  for 
the  arts  in  this  country.  It  is  as  much  a 
monument  to  the  arts  ,as  it  Is  to  the  late 
President  for  whom  it  'is  named. 

I  urge  that  the  Senate  reaffirm  its  sup- 
port for  the  Kennedy  Center  by  approv- 
ing this  amendment.       

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes.        

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  It  will 
be  recalled,  as  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
stated,  that  the  Senate  went  on  record 
last  year  and  evm  suspended  the  rule  In 
order  to  put  this  amendmmt  into  the 
bill.  When  the  bill  went  to  conference 
the  House  objected  to  this  appropriation 
and  the  item  was  deleted. 

The  Senator  Indicated  the  House  has 
agreed  to  the  authorization,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  has  in  his  amendment 
a  provision  which  states : 

Provided,  That  those  funds  shaU  be  avaU- 
able for  obligation  only  upon  enactment  Into 
law  of  8.  1736  by  the  Ninety-Second  Con- 
gress. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
I  know  other  members  of  the  committee 
feel  that  this  mmey  will  not  become 
available  until  authorized. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes  oa  the  biU. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  clearly  is  subject  to  a  point 
of  order.  There  is  no  authorization  for 
this  appropriation.  It  is  a  good  cause  but 
there  are  many  other  much  more  meri- 
torious causes  In  the  United  States  wait- 
ing to  be  funded  because  there  is  no  au- 
thorization. This  matter  could  well  wait 
for  authorization.  I  know  the  sentiment 
of  the  Senate.  It  undoubtedly  will  pass 
overwhelmingly  so  I  will  not  raise  a  point 
of  order,  it  would  be  useless. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  some- 
one yield  to  me  for  5  minutes? 

liCr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Col<«ado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  last  year 
when  this  measure  came  up  I  tried  to  get 
a  vote  on  it  before  I  had  to  leave  for  my 
home  State  and  I  could  not.  so  I  did  not 
have  a  chance  to  express  myself  on  the 
floor  or  to  vote  on  this  particular  appro- 
priation. 

I  do  not  believe  we  have  yet  received 
a  full  and  accurate  report  on  the  Ken- 
nedy Center.  If  we  are  going  to  get  into 
the  business  of  financing  the  Kennedy 
Center  I  can  see  no  other  way  than  for 
Congress  to  take  over  full  Jurisdiction  of 


the  financing.  I  know  this  will  be  very 
disappointing  to  the  trustees  but  if  we 
are  going  to  know  the  amount  for  which 
we  are  going  to  have  to  subsidize  this 
institution,  an  institution  which  was  rep- 
resented to  us  constantly  as  paying  its 
own  way,  then  Congress  is  going  to  have 
to  get  into  the  financing.  I  notice  that 
some  of  the  mistakes  made  last  year  are 
responsible  for  the  necessity  of  having 
this  $1.5  million  appropriated. 

I  am  fully  aware,  as  is  everyone,  that 
this  Is  subject  to  a  point  of  order.  I  will 
not  exercise  my  right  to  raise  that  point 
of  order  since  the  House  has  already  put 
this  language  in.  But  I  do  feel  and  I 
want  to  put  the  Senate  on  notice  that 
as  far  as  this  Senator  is  concerned  if  we 
are  going  to  subsidize  the  Ekcnnedy  Cen- 
ter, and  that  Is  what  we  are  doing  here, 
then,  in  fact,  we  should  take  a  look  at 
the  entire  operation  and  see  how  much 
of  this  so-called  nonperformlng  type  of 
activity  should  be  financed  with  profits 
from  the  Center. 

Shows  are  going  on  there  constantly.  I 
am  not  satisfied  that  the  Center  is  getting 
the  sums  from  the  performing  troupes 
that  come  in  that  should  be  received, 
but  my  personal  belief  Is  that  the  whole 
Center  should  be  placed  on  a  self-sup- 
porting basis.  So  when  this  comes  up 
again  I.  for  one,  intend  to  scrutinize  it 
very  carefully.  I  must  say  that  I  have 
talked  with  Roger  Stevens,  who  is  chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Trustees  or  presi- 
dent, and  I  still  have  not  satisfied  my- 
self in  my  own  mind  that  the  entire  op- 
erations of  the  Center  are  sharing  as 
much  of  the  expense  of  the  operations  of 
the  Center  as  they  might. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  tMnk 
I  may  be  able  to  provide  some  Informa- 
tion about  this  situation  as  It  relates  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works.  As  has 
been  said,  the  Senate  approved  last  year 
an  appropriation  of  $1.5  million  to  the 
Center  on  an  emergency  basis.  It  was 
not  approved  by  the  House.  But,  this 
year  tiie  House  has  provided  in  Its  pub- 
lic buildings  authorization  bill  an  au- 
thorization of  $1.5  million  for  the  Ken- 
nedy Center. 

As  I  recall,  it  provides  also  that  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  the  Center 
shall  be  turned  over  to  the  Park  Service. 
The  Senate  has  passed  its  public  build- 
ings bill,  and  in  talking  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  (Mr.  Boocs)  we  have 
c(Hisldered  that  our  committee  will  agree 
to  the  House  $1.5  million  authorization 
in  conference. 

That  will  assume  the  authorization  of 
$1,500,000. 

I  do  not  want  to  speak  for  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  but  it  is  my  belief 
that  we  would  not  accept  at  this  time 
the  House  provision  which  would  im- 
mediately turn  the  Kennedy  Center  over 
for  operation  and  maintenance  to  the 
Park  Service.  We  expect  to  h<dd  hear- 
ings and  secure  the  Information  avail- 
able about  the  operation  of  the  Kennedy 
Center  to  determine  Its  needs,  its  liabil- 
ities, its  sources  of  income,  to  hear  the 


views  of  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
and  Park  Service.  Last  year  the  Senate 
did  express  its  approval  of  the  $1,500,000. 
Now  the  House  has  approved  the  $1,500,- 

000  as  far  as  authorization  is  concerned. 
The  Senate  should  approve  today  the  $1,- 
500,000  on  an  emergency  basis.  I  urge 
that  it  do  so. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  3  minutes? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Ji«r.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  an  inter- 
esting facet  of  this  matter  is  that  there 
is  no  member  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
ior and  Insular  Affairs  on  the  fioor  at  the 
moment  except  myself,  and  all  three  of 
the  senior  members  of  that  committee 
are  temporarily  absent.  We  have  a  rather 
peculiar  situatlcn  here,  where  the  Public 
Works  Committee  is  considering  legis- 
lation to  turn  the  operation  of  the  Center 
over  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
which  would  come  under  the  jurisdiction, 

1  believe,  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Parks 
and  Recreation,  which  is  headed  by  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada (Mr.  Bible).  I  am  not  sure,  but  I 
believe  that  is  correct.  So  we  have  the 
peculiar  situation  here  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee  CMisidering  turning 
over  this  particular  facility  to  the  Park 
Service  as  a  part  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  when  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  has  not  been 
consulted. 

I  make  these  few  remarks  for  this  rea- 
son. I  believe  if  this  action  is  taken,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Nevada,  and  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  and  perhaps  the 
ranking  minority  member,  should  be  con- 
sulted to  determine  whether  or  not  hear- 
ings should  be  had.  I  do  believe  it  is  very 
important  to  ascertain  what  kind  of  obli- 
gation we  are  assuming  If  we  turn  this 
facility  over  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  and  certainly,  from  here  on  out, 
to  put  up  a  warning  that  there  is  only 
one  committee  of  the  Senate  that  can 
properly  deal  with  this  matter,  and  that 
is  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs.  I  state  that  only  as  a  per- 
sonal (pinion. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

First,  I  should  like  to  thank  very 
much  indeed  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  and 
the  members  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee— ^the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Allott)  among  them — for  not  raising  a 
point  of  order.  Any  Senator  can  do  so, 
and  certainly  it  would  be  proper  for  him 
to  do  so  if  he  felt  strongly  about  it.  But 
this  matter  has  been  so  thoroughly  aired, 
and  the  procedure  has  been  established 
for  making  certain  that  there  will  be 
committee  oversight  with  respect  to  this 
operation,  that  I  can  say  as  one  trustee, 
that,  as  a  member  of  the  minority,  and 
as  vice  chairman  of  the  board,  we  wel- 
come such  scrutiny  and  oversight.  The 
trustees  have  spoit  much  time  in  fund- 
raising  to  make  sure  that  the  Kennedy 
Center  is  a  viable  and  going  operation. 

I  believe  there  is  not  a  single  art  center 
in  the  world  that  is  not  supi>orted,  some- 
how, by  public  funds.  Certainly  the  stud- 
ies I  have  made  in  Europe  Indicate  that 
the   per   capita   expenditure   which   Is 
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made  here,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Government,  on  the  arts  Is  among  the 
lowest  In  the  world.  The  capital  expe  idi 
ture  of  the  German  Government,  a  c  ipi- 
talist  country,  is  10  to  20  times  ^fhat 
ours  Is. 

We  have  developed  the  concept  4hat 
the  Center,  as  much  as  possible,  sh  >uld 
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be  supported  by   private  capital. 

tainly  the  oversight  responsibility  of 

Committee  on  Public  Works  is  welcor  led. 
Just  as  I  have  talked  a  nimiber  of  tl^es 
with  om-  own  Comptroller  General, 
Staats,  to  make  sure,  as  one  of  the  t 
tees,  that  we  had  as  careful  a  study 
analysis  of  the  financial  operation 
the  Center  as  we  possibly  could  get. 
previously  reported,  I  did  introdu 
resolution  to  the  board  asking  for 

creation  of  the  position  of  comptrc. 

of  the  Kennedy  Center,  a  position  wh  ch 
would  report  jointly  to  the  chairman  of 
the  board  and  the  board  itself. 

The  Board  of  Directors  and  the  tris- 
tees  agreed  to  the  proposal.  We  are  Iw  ik- 
ing for  the  most  competent  and  caps  3le 
man  we  can  get. 

The  memorial  aspects  of  the  Center, 
of  course,  do  cost  money.  We  have  r  ot, 
85  the  newspapers  would  mdlcate  t  lis 
morning,  completely  solved  the  proble  ns 
of  vandalism.  We  have  considerably  ex 
panded  security  in  the  Center,  but 
we  have  heavy  costs  involved  in 
area. 

If  we  do  not  have  the  approval  of 
measure,  the  Center  may  have  to 
closed.  Creditors  cannot  be  asked  to 
tend  credit  any  longer.  The  Park  Se: 
is  now  owed  $250,000  for  services 
dered.  Cleaning  bills  have  not  been  ^aid 
for  about  6  months,  and  that  cost  islip- 
proximately  $200,000.  The  lighting  Bills 
have  not  been  paid  for  6  months,  iind 
that  runs  to  about  $300,000. 

My  amendment  is  a  1-year  requist, 
taking  Into  accoimt  the  fact  that  if  w<  do 
go  along  with  what  the  House  has  re- 
quested, the  National  Park  Service  rill 
take  over  the  operation  in  fiscal  yiar 
1973.  \ 

As  far  as  the  Kennedy  Center  Is  con- 
cerned, it  has  been  outstanding  in  wh  it 
it  has  accomplished.  Its  attendance  re  ;- 
ord  has  exceeded  any  expectations.  i\& 
a  visitors  center,  as  I  indicated  tony 
earlier  comments,  it  is  second  only  to  t  te 
Capitol  itself,  with  12,000  people  a  d|ty 
going  through  it. 

I  do  appreciate,  as  a  trustee  of 
Center,   the   words  of   confidence 
counsel,  and  the  understanding  to 
what  has  been  expressed,  and  I  certa 
appreciate  the  fact  that  no  Senator 
raised  a  point  of  order. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  will 
Senator  yield  me  half  a  minute? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  yiel 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Main 
Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  wan 
associate   myself   with   the   expressle^ns 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  C<riortido 
with  respect  to  the  Kennedy  Center 

The     PRESIDINO     OPPICER 
3rields  time? 
Do  Senators  yield  back  their  time? 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  yiel 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  yielk 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time 


Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  a£k  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggested 
the  absence  oi  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OPPICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objectiou,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrra.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Senate 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  On  whose 
time? 

Mr.  JAVrre.  Can  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  yield  me  time? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  All  time  has  been  yielded 
back. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  speak  for  2  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OPPICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
call  the  Senate's  attention  to  a  fine  pro- 
vision in  this  bill  relating  to  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Organization.  We  face  a 
considerable  problem,  Mr.  President,  to 
that  we  are  behind  to  our  dues  for  2  years. 
We  could  lose  all  our  rights  to  this 
very  important  tripartite  organizaticxi — 
workers,  employers,  and  Government — 
to  which  I  have  had  the  honor  to  be  an 
observer  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
on  a  number  of  occasions. 

The  other  body  provided  Just  about 
enough  money  to  keep  us  from  lostog  our 
vottog  rights.  The  Senate  committee  has 
provided  the  full  amount  of  the  arrear- 
ages, leavtog  the  current  dues  to  be  taken 
up  in  the  current  appropriation  bill. 

All  of  the  equities,  Mr.  President,  to- 
cludtog  the  balance  of  benefit  to  the 
United  States,  to  respect  to  this  very 
important  organization,  which  has  an 
effect  on  trade  as  well  as  the  develop- 
ment of  the  devel(H>tog  countries  and  the 
sjretem  of  freedom  in  which  we  believe, 
and  of  the  free  worker — I  believe  our 
committee  is  emtoently  correct  to  its 
position,  and  I  hope  very  much  that  the 
Senate  conferees  will  strongly  matotato 
that  position  to  the  conference.  I  com- 
mend the  committee  very  highly  ujjon 
this  provision. 

Vtt.  President,  I  agato  suggest  the 
sibsence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDINO  OPPICER.  The  clerk 
wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  inroceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  resctoded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OPPICER  (Bfr. 
Stbv«ns).  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  raise  the 
potot  of  order  that  the  pending  amend- 
ment Is  out  of  order  since  it  is  an  appro- 
priation unsupported  by  an  authoriza- 
tion. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  notice  re- 
quirement under  rule  XL  be  waived  and 


that  I  may  be  allowed  to  move  to  sus- 
pend without  the  1  day's  notice. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICBR  (Mr 
Stbvins)  .  Will  the  Senator  let  the  Chair 
rule  first. 

The  Chah-  is  advised  that  the  sum 
provided  in  the  amendment  is  not  au- 
thorized by  law,  and  therefore,  under 
rule  XVI,  is  subject  to  a  potot  of  order. 
The  Chair  sustains  the  potot  of  order. 
Does  the  Senator  from  IlUnois  wish 
to  make  his  unanimous-consent  request? 
Mr.  PERCY.  Jiir.  President,  pursuant 
to  the  unanimous  consent.  I  now  move 
suspension    of    paragraph    4    of    rule 

XVI 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  unanimous 
consent  has  not  yet  been  granted  to  the 
Senator's  request. 

The  PRESIDINO  OPPICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  nitoois  renew  his  request 
for  unanimous  consent? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Has  there  been  objection 
raised? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  No.  Repeat 
the  request. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  notice  require- 
ment under  rule  XL  be  waived  and  that 
I  may  be  allowed  to  move  to  suspend 
without  the  1  day's  notice. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  reservtog 
the  right  to  object — and  I  do  not  plan 
to  object— «w  I  understand  the  Senator's 
request,  objection  having  been  made  to 
the  amendment  as  betog  an  appropri- 
ation not  supported  by  an  authorization, 
the  Senator  now  moves  to  suspend  the 
rule  or  to  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
he  be  allowed  to  move  to  suspend 
the  rule  to  order  that  his  amendment 
can  be  voted  on.  Such  a  motion  to  sus- 
pend the  rule,  if  unanimous  consent  is 
given,  requires  a  two-thirds  vote  rather 
than  a  simple  majority  that  would  have 
been  required  some  moments  ago  when 
the  Junior  Senator  frran  Alabama  sought 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  Junior  Senator  from  Alabama  feels 
that  on  an  appropriation  of  $1  ^  million 
to  the  Kennedy  Center,  such  appropri- 
ation requirtog  a  suspension  of  the  rule 
to  order  that  that  amendment  can  be 
voted  on,  a  yea  and  nay  vote  should  take 
place  on  the  suspension  of  the  rule.  All 
of  the  important  questions  to  come  before 

the  Senate 

The  PRESIDINO  OPPICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  permit  the  Chair 
to  toquire,  who  is  yieldtog  time  on  this 

matter?  There  is  no 

Mr.  ALLEN.  This  Senator  is  reservtog 
the  right  to  object  and  Is  stating  the 
reason  for  his  reservations. 

The  PRESIDINO  OPPICER.  There  is 
a  unanimous-consent  agreement.  The 
Chair  is  advised  that  there  is  no  agree- 
ment on  time 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
such  time  as  may  be  required  to  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allxn). 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Unanimous  consent  has 
not  been  given,  so  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Alabama  reserved  his  rii^t  to  ob- 
ject. 

The     PRESIDINO     OPPICER.     The 
Senator   from   Louisiana   Just   yielded 
some  time  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Junior  Senator  from 
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Alabama  does  not  need  any  time,  be- 
cause he  has  shielded  none,  because  he 
has  merely  reserved  his  right  to  object 
to  the  Senator's  request. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  tliank  the  Chair. 

So  the  effect  of  the  potot  of  order  hav- 
tog  been  made  is  ttiat,  instead  of  requir- 
tog a  simple  majority  vote  to  pass  the 
amendment  as  we  should  have  had  Just 
a  few  moments  ago,  had  there  htea  a 
sufficient  second  to  the  request  of  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Alabama,  it  will 
now  take  a  two-thirds  vote,  not  Just  on 
the  merits  of  the  amendment  up  or  down, 
but  on  the  question  of  whether  the  rules 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  shall  be  suspended  to 
order  that  this  appropriation  of  $1.5  mil- 
lion shtOl  be  considered  irrespective  of 
the  rules. 

Mr.  President,  we  now  have  an  entire- 
ly different  question  presented,  not  Just 
as  to  the  merits  of  the  appropriation,  but 
before  we  get  to  that  point  we  have  to 
decide  whether  the  rules  of  the  Senate 
should  be  suspended  in  order  tliat  an 
appropriation  item  can  be  passed  with- 
out an  authorization.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  request  at  the  proper  time  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion.  I  under- 
stand that  has  not  yet  been  made.  How- 
ever, I  do  not  reserve  an  objection  to 
his  request  that  a  motion  to  suspend  the 
rules  be  to  order. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  yield  myself  2  mto- 
utes  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDINO  OPPICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  is  recognized  for 
2  mtoutes. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
very  unusual  procediu«.  It  is  a  request 
for  $1.5  million  that  was  not  presented  at 
all  to  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. No  hearings  were  held  on  the 
matter.  It  Is  legislation  on  an  appropria- 
Uons  blU. 

The  author  of  the  amendment  knows 
very  well  it  was  subject  to  a  potot  of 
order.  We  had  no  notice  that  the  Senator 
was  gotog  to  offer  a  motion  to  override 
the  decision  of  the  Chair.  This  Is  a  most 
unusual  procedure.  I  hope  that  it  wiU  not 
become  a  practice  to  the  Senate. 

I  would  think  that  committees  that 
have  Jurisdiction  would  be  given  a  little 
more  consideration.  I  understand  that 
the  Committee  an  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  if  this  obligation  of  matotatoing 
the  Kennedy  Center  is  taken  over  by  the 
Interior  Department,  would  have  juris- 
diction. 

It  is  betog  considered  by  the  Public 
Works  Committee.  However,  another 
committee  has  Jurisdiction.  We  will  have 
three  committees  bypassed,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Afftilrs,  the 
Public  Woito  Committee,  and  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  They  are  now  going 
to  bypass  the  rules  of  the  Senate  by 
unanimous  consent. 

I  should  object,  Mr.  President,  but  I 
will  not  object  to  order  to  save  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  ques- 
tion then  occiun,  does  the  Senator  from 


Illinois  wish  to  make  the  motion  to  sus- 
pend the  rule? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  pursuant 
to  unanimous  consent,  I  move  the  sus- 
poiBlw  of  paragraph  4  of  Rule  XVI. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  and  I  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss it  further. 

"Hie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
is  advised  that  each  side  has  15  minutes 
on  the  motion. 

Do  the  Senators  yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  thtok  a 
few  comments  are  to  order.  I  will  be  very 
brief. 

Indeed,  this  is  not  the  first  time  that 
the  Kennedy  Center  has  been  discussed 
to  the  Senate.  It  has  been  discussed  every 
step  of  the  way,  all  the  way  through,  for 
some  years.  Every  stogie  procedure  that 
has  been  followed  to  accordance  with  the 
dictates  and  the  mandates  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

The  Kennedy  Center  was  established 
as  a  memorial.  It  was  done  long  enough 
ago  that  it  preceded  the  time  that  I  came 
to  the  Senate,  bV2  years  ago.  When  I 
went  on  the  Kennedy  Center  Board  at 
the  request  of  the  then  mtoority  leader, 
the  late  Senator  Dirksen  of  nitoois,  I 
mentioned  to  him  at  the  time  that  I  felt 
I  should  take  the  time  as  a  freslmian 
Senator  to  get  familiar  with  the  Senate 
procedures.  However,  the  late  Senator 
Dirksen  convtoced  me  that  taktog  the 
place  of  former  Senator  Saltonstall  as  a 
representative  of  the  Senator  was  an 
honor  that  I  could  not  turn  down  and 
that  they  would  like  to  have  someone  on 
the  board  who  could  give  some  advice 
with  respect  to  bustoess  procedures  and 
approaches  to  the  financial  problems  of 
the  Kennedy  Center.  There  has  been  no 
objection  raised  as  to  the  quality  of  the 
performance. 

The  Kennedy  Center  has  certainly  Jus- 
tified the  decision  of  the  Congress  to 
making  it  a  memorial  by  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  it  has  become  the  second  most 
visited  memorial  in  the  entire  Washtog- 
ton  area,  second  only  to  the  Capitol 
Buildtog  itself. 

Ordinarily,  I  do  not  like  to  use  this 
procedure.  There  is  not  any  question 
about  that.  I  would  have  much  preferred 
that  it  go  through  normal  channels,  as 
it  has  to  the  House.  The  House  has  now 
sent  over  an  authorization  bill  on  the 
matter.  It  is  betog  considered  by  the  Sen- 
ate committee.  That  is  why  this  amend- 
ment has  been  offered  to  the  Supplemen- 
tal Appropriations  bill.  It  is  sid)Ject  en- 
tirely to  a  subsequent  authorization  bill 
and  is  not  betog  done  over  the  head  of 
the  authoriztog  committee.  Rather,  it  is 
betog  done  subject  to  their  subsequent 
action. 

As  I  imderstand  it,  the  Appropriations 
Committee  does  desire  to  put  through 
this  measiupe. 

This  is  the  last  supplemental  appro- 
priation we  will  have.  Tbt  amendment 
would  provide  that  the  Kennedy  Center 
be  reimbursed  for  the  expenses  they  have 
been  obligated  to  imdertake  to  fulfill 
their  obligation  to  have  the  center  oper- 
ate as  a  memorial  to  a  deceased  President 
of  the  United  States. 


Millions  of  visitors  have  come  to  Wash- 
ington and  have  visited  the  Kennedy 
Center.  The  Center  must  take  care  of 
12,000  visitors  a  day.  Tliat  is  not  a  cost 
which  should  be  attributed  to  the  Center 
itself.  A  noiu>erforming  arts  center  is 
not  really  self-sustaining. 

Congressional  support  of  the  Kennedy 
Center  is  to  the  natimal  toterest.  Any- 
one who  would  imply  that  such  a  con- 
tribution is  not  Justifiable  to  the  last 
mile  as  we  go  down  the  road  would  be 
shutting  his  eyes  to  the  tremendous  suc- 
cess that  the  Kennedy  Center  has  been. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  support 
this  as  it  did  last  year  when  the  same 
question  was  presented. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Dakota,  the  rank- 
tog  mtoority  member  of  the  committee 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  if  he  has  any  idea 
how  this  money  will  be  spent.  We  had 
no  testimony  before  the  committee.  What 
would  the  $1.5  million  be  spent  for?  Does 
the  Senator  liave  an  itemized  statement? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  statements 
have  been  presented  to  the  Senate  to  the 
testimony  taken  before  the  Public  Works 
Committee  some  6  months  ago.  The  ex- 
penditures are  essential  for  the  nonper- 
formtog  parts  of  the  Center  which  must 
be  tocurred  to  order  to  keep  it  as  a  place 
of  visitation  by  nonpaytog  guests. 

The  expenses  consist  of  the  house- 
keeping functions,  the  guard  and  secu- 
rity functions,  the  lighting  that  is  neces- 
sary, and  the  air  conditioning  that  is 
necessary. 

I  reiterate,  as  I  stated  before  the  Sen- 
ate committee  and  liave  stated  on  the 
floor  before,  that  the  House  tinned  this 
down  last  year.  However,  the  Senate 
did  approve  the  $1.5  million  4  months 
ago.  Because  the  fundtog  was  not  pre- 
viously approved  by  the  House,  a  potot 
of  order  was  raised  by  the  House  con- 
ferees and  the  fimds  could  not  be  made 
available. 

The  House  has  now  approved  an  au- 
thorization bill.  We  have  been  assured 
that  if  this  is  tocluded  to  the  second 
supplemoital,  they  will  accept  it  to  the 
House.  We  have  tried  to  follow  every 
procedure  we  could,  taking  toto  account 
the  emergency  conditions  which  we 
were  faced  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  as  the  Senator  may  require 
to  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  oppose  the 
amendment  seeking  to  appropriate  $1.5 
million  for  the  operation  of  the  Kennedy 
Center.  More  than  that,  however.  Mr. 
President,  I  oppose  the  pendtog  ques- 
tion whi(^  is  not  now  up  and  down  on 
the  amendment  but  is  an  effort  to  sus- 
pend, to  set  aside,  to  waive  the  rules  of 
the  Senate  to  order  that  a  special  pro- 
cedure may  be  used  with  respect  to  this 
amendment,  that  procedure  betog  to  per- 
mit an  appropriation  without  an  author- 
ization. 

The  appropriations  measures  that  we 
are  all  concerned  with  go  the  usual  route; 
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they  receive  an  authorization,  foUoi. 
by  the  appropriation  measure.  Not  jso 
with    this    amendment,    though,    lliey 
come  In  and  they  say : 

We  ne«d  ft  special  procedure  here.  Yea,  kre 
have  oonnictlng  opinions,  conflicting  vie  ra, 
and  conflicting  interest*  as  between  comm  It- 
tees  of  the  Senate.  There  la  not  yet  an  lu- 
thorlzatlon  Tor  the  authorization  but  et 
us  have  the  appropriation  now  and  loll  tw 
It  with  the  authorization,  which  Is  Just  t  te 
reverse  of  what  the  Senate  rules  provide 

We  all  recall  the  origin  of  the  Kei  - 
nedy  Center.  We  all  recall  that  It  wis 
set  up  to  be  a  self-supporting  organizi  - 
tion;  that  the  construction  costs  were  lo 
be  paid  by  private  contributions.  It  wi  s 
not  long,  though,  before  they  came  m 
and  obtained  appropriation  after  appn  - 
priation  from  Congress  until  tens  of  mi  - 
lions  of  dollars  were  appropriated  f<r 
the  construction  of  Kennedy  Center. 

Then  it  was  said : 

Let  us  flnlsh  the  building  and  the  operatt- 
ing   costs   wlU   take  care  of  themselves,   it     ^  ^..^J. 
will   be  self-supporting.  We  will  not  mak>     offlr* 
an  effort  to  get  operating  expenses  out  of     '-'"**^- 
Congress.  I         In  following  through  on  the  request 

T»,.*  ..  \    ™a<le  in  that  letter,  it  is  my  understand. 

mimon  thu  l\r^T>.  t  '^T^  ^^'^  ^^A  ^"«  ^^*'  t^«  General  Ac^JuXg  Sfflce 
mUlion  this  year.  What  will  It  be  for  sue-  \has  for  several  weeks  hp*.n  in««^«lH  i^ 
ceedlng  years?  I  hope  the  Senate  will  not  \checkiig'SIS  toiTSSte^to  toauSte^ 
set  this  appropriation  up  as  a  special    fi  stated  «>«*  •  *«  mai  leiicr. 

amendment  that  requires  that  the  time-    \   The  committ*.  ««  o-.k..    «,    .. 

aril?  ^d1  £  o'Ser^tSti^t?  L^^?  U^^<^^^n^o^'LVS^^^^on'':l^. 
and  set  aside  in  order  that  the  Senate     eratlon  of  the   Kennedy  center  about   the 
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Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield  such  time  as  the 
Senator  may  require. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  kindness  of  my  colleague 
from  Alabama.  I  rise  only  in  order  that 
certain  information  can  be  provided  to 
Members  of  the  Senate. 

Following  a  hearing  at  the  request  of 
ofHcials  of  the  Kennedy  Center  in  De- 
cember 1971,  for  an  authorization  of 
$1.6  million  to  aid  in  defraying  mainte- 
nance and  operating  expenses,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  after  conferring  with  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Coopkb),  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  committee. 
I  requested  the  General  Accoimting  Of- 
fice to  look  into  the  problem. 

I  shall  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
be  permitted  to  insert  in  the  Rkcord  my 
letter  dated  December  30.  1971  to  the 
Honorable  Elmer  B.  Staats.  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States.  I  under- 
stand the  letter  was  received  on  January 
3  this  year  by  the  General  Accounting 


might  vote  on  this  amendment  without 
an  authorization. 

Let  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Senate  authorize  the  expenditiu-e  of  this 
money  before  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations or  before  the  Senate  is  called 
upon  to  impose  its  will  with  respect  to 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  two- 
thirds  vote  for  the  passage  of  this 
amendment  will  be  denied  and  that  the 
amendment  thereby  will  be  rejected. 

But  let  me  point  out  to  those  Senators 
who  feel  some  sort  of  obligation  to  vote 
for  any  appropriation  might  come  before 
the  Senate  for  the  Kennedy  Center,  and 
I  dare  say  some  in  the  Senate  would  sup- 
port any  appropriation  no  matter  how 
large,  by  this  vote  they  are  not  voting 
against  this  appropriation.  That  may  be 
the  effect  of  it  but  actually  what  the 
Senate  would  be  voting  on  is  whether  we 
are  going  to  set  aside  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  in  order  that  such  a  dispensation 
of  this  amendment  may  be  considered  by 
the  Senate. 

I  do  not  believe  this  omendmoit  re- 
quires, needs,  or  deserves  the  special 
consideration  that  would  be  reqiiired  to 
amend  or  to  set  aside  or  to  waive  the 
rule  of  the  Senate  for  this  one  measure 
and  this  one  measiu%  alone. 

It  is  not  that  important.  I  would  be 
interested  in  seeing  how  many  Members 
of  the  Senate— and  maybe  there  will  be 
two-thirds — want  to  suspend  the  rule  of 
the  Senate  in  order  that  the  amendment 
may  be  considered  out  of  order.  I  hope 
there  will  not  be  two-thirds  of  Senators 
who  vote  for  the  motion. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 


middle  of  1973.  However,  I  believe  the  Ck)in- 
mlttee  needs  additional  Information  on  the 
finances  and  operations  of  the  Kennedy  Cen- 
ter prior  to  these  hearings  and,  therefore 
bequest  your  Offlce  to  make  a  study  of  the  fl- 
toanclal  condition  and  operations  of  the  Ken- 
1  sdy  Center. 

I  further  stated: 

In  the  area  of  construction,  it  would  be 
t  Ipful  to  know  the  percentage  of  construc- 
t  >n  completed  as  of  January  I,  1972;  the 
c  Bt  of  such  construction;  the  amount  of 
c  nstructlon  obligations  remaining  to  be 
p  ad;  and  the  amount  of  construction  money 
a  aUable  for  payment  when  claims  are 
Ittled. 

Then  I  directed  the  attention  of  Mr. 
kts  to  current  operations  by  saying 
lat  we  need  a  detailed  financial  state- 
ent  either  monthly  or  quarterly  from 
le  time  the  center  opened  through  June 
10.  1972.  I  further  stated: 

The  expense  Information  supplied  should 
show  the  cost  of  administration,  electricity, 
fuel,  repairs,  cleaning,  protection,  supplies' 
and  so  forth.  Income  should  be  broken  down 
to  show  the  revenues  from  each  concession 
revenues  from  the  three  performance  areas 
net  receipts  or  losses  from  shows  produced' 
by  the  Center  itself,  and  revenues  from  other 
sources.  It  wUl  also  be  helpful  to  have  an 
organizational  chart  showing  all  salaried  per- 
sonnel and  the  remuneration  of  each. 

The  letter  stated  that  it  would  be 
appreciated  if  the  report  could  be  sub- 
mitted to  our  committee  by  July  15, 1972 
We  had  hoped  that  as  this  study  pro- 
ceeded—we could  have  the  advantage  of 
this  Information.  I  am  sure  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Coopir) 
and  I  and  other  members  of  the  Pid)lic 
Works  Committee  would  want  to  at  least 
hold  a  hearing  reasonably  soon  In  con- 
nection with  the  authorization  of  funds 
on  an  annual  basis  to  defray  the  cost  of 
operations. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Has  any  of  this  informa- 
tion come  in.  Justifying  this  appropria- 
tion? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  There  has  been  no 
Informatian  received  from  the  General 
Accounting  Office  or  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  i  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  letter 
printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Dbcxmbxk  30,  1971. 
Hon.  Elmkb  B.   Staats, 
Comptroller  General  of  the  VS.  General  Ac- 
counting   Office,    Washington,    B.C. 

Dkas  Ma.  Staats:  The  Congress  has  been 
requested  to  provide  funds  on  an  annual 
basU  to  help  defray  operating  costs  of  the 
Kennedy  Center.  The  Board  of  Trustees 
through  Chairman  Roger  L.  Stevens,  has 
stated  that  public  funds  are  needed  because 
of  additional  expenses  Involved  In  allowing 
tourlsU  and  sightseers  to  vUlt  the  Center 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works  proposes 
to  hold  hearings  on  the  construction  and  op- 
eration of  the  Kennedy  Center  about  Uie 
middle  of  1972.  However,  I  believe  the  Com- 
mittee needs  additional  Information  on  the 
finances  and  operations  of  the  Kennedy  Cen- 
ter prior  to  these  hearings  and.  therefore, 
request  your  Office  to  make  a  study  of  the 
financial  condition  and  operations  of  the 
Kennedy  Center. 

In  the  area  of  construction.  It  would  be 
helpful  to  know  the  percentage  of  construc- 
tion completed  as  of  January  1,  1972;  the 
cost  of  such  construction;  the  amount  of  con- 
struction obligations  remaining  to  be  paid; 
and  the  amount  of  construction  money  avail- 
able for  payment  when  claims  are  settled. 

In  the  area  of  current  operations,  it  would 
be  useful  to  have  a  detailed  financial  state- 
ment, either  monthly  or  quarterly,  from  the 
time  the  Center  opened  through  June  30. 
1972.  The  expense  information  supplied 
should  show  the  cost  of  admlnistraitlon,  elec- 
tricity, fuel,  repairs,  cleaning,  protection, 
supplies,  and  so  forth.  Income  should  be 
broken  down  to  show  the  revenues  from  each 
concession,  revenues  from  the  three  perform- 
ance areas,  net  receipts  or  losses  from  shows 
produced  by  the  Center  Itself,  and  revenues 
from  other  sources.  It  will  also  be  helpful 
to  have  an  organizational  chart  showing  all 
salaried  personnel  and  the  remuneration  of 
each. 

The  Committee  anticipates  that  the  Cen- 
ter's request  for  immediate  authorization 
and  approprUtlcm  of  $i.s  million  for  fiscal 
1972.  presented  by  Mr.  Stevens'  letter  to  me 
of  November  22,  1971,  and  at  the  hearing 
held  by  the  Buildings  and  Grounds  Sub- 
committee on  December  2.  1971,  wUl  be  re- 
newed when  the  Congress  reconvenes.  It 
would  be  helpful,  therefore,  to  have  by  mid- 
February  (1)  a  description  of  the  present 
financial  dlfllculty  betxig  uperlsnoed  by  the 
Center,  with  comment  on  the  elements  con- 
tributing to  this  situation;  (2)  a  preliminary 
sppralaaj  of  the  status  of  coostructlon  and 
funds  avauable  to  meet  the  remaining  con- 
struction costs  as  they  become  due:  and 
(3)  a  preliminary  appraisal  of  cumnt  (qierat- 
i"g  costs  and  revenues,  or  other  funds, 
which  may  be  available  to  meet  ordinary  and 
necessary  operating  expenses,  ezduslye  of 
costs  attributable  solely  to  productions  spon- 
sored by  the  Center  Itself. 

In  its  final  report,  your  Offloe  may  also 
wish  to  ooment  on  or  maks  suggestions  with 
reelect  to  (l)  the  adequacy  of  the  annual 
reports  to  Congress  required  by  the  John  P. 
Kmaiaaj  Center  Aet  (Pi.  86-874,  as 
■oisndsd);  (9)  whether  a  division  of 
accounts  and  responslbUlty  for  (a)  construc- 
tion, (b)  operations  and  malntenanoe,  and 
(c)   psrfonnlng  arts  functions  is  desirable 
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and  approprlats;  (8)  Improved  or  alterna- 
tive accounting,  operations  or  management 
procedures;  (4)  alternative  means  and 
formulas  for  public,  private,  and  Federal  sup- 
port of  the  Center;  and  (5)  Improved  or 
alternative  organisational  structure,  espe- 
cially if  an  amendment  to  the  Act  providing 
for  annual  Federal  financial  support  should 
make  a  change  In  organizational  structiire 
desirable  or  apprcyrlate. 

It  would  be  appreciated  If  your  report  could 
be  submitted  to  the  Committee  by  July  15, 
1972. 

Truly, 

Jenninos  Randolph,  Chairman. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  also  wish  to  call 
the  attention  of  Members  of  the  S«iate 
to  the  hearing  that  was  conducted  on  the 
measure  amending  the  John  F.  Kennedy 
Center  Act  by  our  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Buildings  and  Grounds.  It  was 
held  on  December  2,  1971.  Senators  may 
find  it  helpful  to  study  the  record  of 
that  hearing  cmd  certain  material  which 
supplements  the  actual  testimony. 

I  realize  that  tills  brings  me  to  the 
point  of  how  I  feel  about  the  $1,500,000 
at  the  present  time.  Ordinarily  I  would 
indicate  to  my  colleagues  that  I  would 
be  reluctant,  frankly,  to  move  in  a  matter 
of  this  type.  But  I  do  feel  that  perhaps 
there  are  circumstances  which  could 
cause  me,  as  I  did  a  few  weeks  ago,  to 
support  the  amendment  which  was 
offered  by,  I  believe,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  at  that  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
yielded  to  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  That  is  all  I  have 
to  say. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  9  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 3  minutes. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that,  on  a 
measure  we  considered  a  short  time  ago, 
there  is  a  provision  in  the  bill  now  under 
consideration  relating  to  Amtrak.  which 
is  also  subject  to  a  point  of  order.  That 
is  a  matter  of  $207  million  and  a  matter 
that  is  of  great  OHisequence.  This  is  a 
matter  of  $1.5  million.  It  has  not  been 
dealt  with  lightly.  Many  hours  have  been 
put  into  its  study. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  in  the 
C0NCRC8SIONAL  Rbcoro  for  December  3, 
1971,  a  letter  was  inserted  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph),  addressed  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  Interior,  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, the  Honorable  Auut  Bible, 
stating  that  hearings  had  been  held  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Buildings  and 
Groimds  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  on  S.  2900,  a  bill  to  auth<Hlze  the 
appropriation  of  $1.5  million  to  defray 
certain  operating  and  maintenance  costs 
of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts. 

The  letter,  in  conclusion  reads: 

In  light  of  this  situation,  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  would  support  the  Inclusion 
of  1.250  million  dollars  tar  this  purpose  in 
the  Supplemental  appropriations  bill  for  fis- 
cal year  1972  only.  We  are  using  this  method 
in  the  knowledge  that  your  Subcommittee  Is 
in  mark-up  this  afternoon.  It  is  our  Inten- 
tion to  hold  further  hearings  during  the 
next  session  to  determine  whether  a  perma- 
nent authorization  is  Justified  and  to  review 
the  relationship  of  the  Kennedy  Center  to 
the  Congress.  However,  to  avoid  the  closing 


of  the  Kennedy  Onter  to  public  visitors,  the 
Cotnmlttee  believes  that  an  interim  appro- 
priation Is  proper. 

I  am  pleased  to  learn  that  there  has 
been  no  change  of  mind  with  the  com- 
mittee since  last  December.  The  financial 
conditions  at  the  center  have  not 
changed;  they  have  only  worsened  finan- 
cially. The  need  for  these  funds  has  been 
clearly  demonstrated.  Although  the  Ken- 
nedy Center  was  closed  to  visitation  for 
several  months,  by  sheer  pressure  of  pop- 
ular demand,  it  has  been  re(wened.  Visi- 
tation has  been  extremely  heavy  since  it 
has  been  rec«)ened.  The  trustees  felt  the 
Senate  had  approved  this  matter  in  prin- 
ciple heretofore.  The  House  has  approved 
it.  reasonably  anticipating  that  the  Con- 
gress would  stand  behind  this  one  re- 
quest. 

It  Is  for  these  reasons  that  I  suggest  to 
my  distinguished  colleagues  that  the  Sen- 
ate suspend  the  rule  in  this  instance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  Do  Senators  yield  back  their 
time? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
my  time  has  been  used. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  suspend  the  rule.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh).  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentsen),  the  Senator  from  Neveula 
(Mr.  Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Oakbrell)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris),  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey), the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Jordan),  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan), 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
(McGovERN),  the  Senator  trxsa  New 
HAnpshire  (Mr.  McIntyre)  ,  the  Senafan- 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale),  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastors), 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pell),  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Sparkman)  ,  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  TuNNEY),  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
fitHn  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton)  and  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield) 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Magnttson)  and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pastors)  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Oamwrsli.)  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee   (Mr.  Baker), 


the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Domi- 
nick)  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Iilr. 
Mathias)  ,  and  the  SenatOT  from  Oregoti 
(Mr.  Packwood)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Scott)  is  at>sent  by  leave  al  the  Senate 
on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)   is  absent  because  of  illness. 

Also  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Fannin),  the  Senator  from  M<f»higan 
(Mr.  Grifttn).  and  the  Senator  frcMU 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond), 
would  vote  "nay." 

The  3reas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  36, 
nays  31.  as  follows: 
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TEAS— 36 

Bean 

Pong 

Percy 

Bennett 

Pulbrlght 

Randolph 

Bible 

Oravel 

Riblcoff 

Boggs 

HoUings 

Schwelker 

Brooke 

Hughes 

Bpong 

Burdick 

Inouye 

Stafford 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Jackson 

Stevens 

Case 

JavlU 

Stevenson 

ChUes 

Kennedy 

Symington 

Church 

McOee 

Taft 

Cooper 

Nelson 

Tower 

Cranston 

Pearson 
NATS— 31 

Weicker 

Aiken 

Curtis 

Metcalf 

AUen 

Dole 

Miller 

Allott 

Ellender 

Montoya 

Anderson 

Ooldwater 

Proxmlre 

Bellmon 

Oumey 

Roth 

Brock 

Hansen 

Saxbe 

Buckley 

Hart 

Smith 

Byrd. 

Ebttfleld 

Stennis 

Harry  P. 

Jr.     Hruska 

Talmadge 

Cook 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Young 

Cotton 

Long 

NOT  VOTING— 33 

Baker 

Harris 

Mom 

Bayh 

Hartke 

Mundt 

Bentsen 

Humphrey 

Muskie 

Cannon 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Padcwood 

Domlnick 

Magnuson 

Pastore 

Eagleton 

Mansfield 

PeU 

Eastland 

Mathias 

Scott 

Brvln 

McCleUan 

Sparkman 

Fannin 

McOovem 

Thurmond 

OambreU 

McIntyrc 

Orlffln 

Mondale 

WUliams 

The  PRESIDING  OFi?'lCER  (Mr. 
Stevens).  On  this  vote  the  yeas  are  36 
and  the  nays  are  31.  Two-thirds  of  th^ 
Senators  present  and  voting  not  havings 
voted  in  the  affirmative,  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  to  suspend  the  rule 
is  rejected. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  motion 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion is  not  debatable.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
thendl. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  asked  for  the  yeas  and 
nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
table,  and  the  Chair  advises  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  that  that  moticm  is  not 
debatable.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
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Tlie  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announc* 
that   the  Senator  from   Indiana    (Mr^ 
Bath),  the  Senator  from  Texas   (Mr 
Bbntskn)  ,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr 
Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Mlssisslpp 
(Mr.  Eastland)  ,  the  Senator  from  Nortl 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin).  the  Senator  fron 
Oeorgla   (Mr.  Oambrcll),  the  Senatoi 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris)  ,  the  Sena 
tor  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartks)  .  the  Sen 
ator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Htticphrky) 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr 
Jordan)  ,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Macnuson),  the  Senator  from  Ar| 
kansas  (Mr.  McClxllan),  the  Senatof 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McOxe).  the  Senal 
tor  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McCJovern)  . 
the  Senator  from  New  HamiMhire  (M 
McInttri)  .  the  Senator  from  Minnesot 
(Mr.  MoNDALE) ,  the  Senator  from  Uta 
(Mr.  Moss),  the  Senator  from  Main 
(Mr.  Mtjskii),  the  Senator  from  Rhod 
Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  ,  the  Senator  fron 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell),  the  Senate: 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  ,  the  Sen^ 
ator  from  California  (Mr.  Tunney),  thi 
Senator  from   New  Jersey    (Mr.   Wil 
LiAMs) ,  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  fron 
Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield),  the  Senatoi 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton),  are  ab 
sent  on  ofBclal  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  presen 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Washing 
ton  (Mr.  Magnuson)  ,  the  Senator  fron 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey),  would  eacl 
vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  presen 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  Pastors)  and  the  Senator  fron: 
Georgia  (Mr.  Gakbrell)  would  each  vot< 
"yea." 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  announce  that  thi 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker) 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Domi 
NICK),  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr 
Mathias)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Oregoi 
(Mr.  Packwood)  are  necessarily  absentt 
The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mi 
Scott)  Is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senat 
on  ofDcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mi 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

Also  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mi 
Pannin),   the  Senator  from  Mlchigai 
(Mr.  Gripfin),  the  Senator  from  N 
York  (Mr.  Buckley),  and  the  Sena 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmo 
are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  fro 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  woi 
vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  sk 
nays  33,  as  follows: 
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Aiken 

Allen 

Allott 

Anderaon 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Brock 

Byrd. 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Cook 
Cotton 


Beall 
Bible 
Boggs 
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TXAS— 33 

CurtU  MUler 

Dole  Montoym 

Blender  Prozmlre 

Ooldwater  Rotb 

Ourney  Saxbe 

Hansen  Smith 

Hart  SUfford 

Hatfield  Stennls 

Hniakm  Taft 

Jordan,  Idaho  Talmadge 

Long  Young 

NAVa— 33 

Brooke  Caae 

Bxirdlck  Chiles 
Byrd.  Robert  C.  Church 


Cooper 

Cranston 

Fong 

Pulbrlght 

Oravel 

HoUlnga 

Hughes 

Inouye 


Baker 

Bayh 

Bentsen 

Buckley 

Cannon 

Domlnlck 

■agleton 

Eastland 

■rrln 

Fannin 

Qambrell 

Orlffln 


Jackaon 

JavlU 

Kennedy 

Metcalf 

Nelson 

Pearson 

Percy 

Randolph 

NOT  VOTINO— 36 


Rlblooff 

Schwelksr 

Spong 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Tower 

Welcker 


Harris 

Hartke 

Humphrey 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

MathlM 

McCleUan 

McOee 

McOovem 

Mclntyre 

Mbndale 


Moss 

Mundt 

Muakie 

Packwood 

Pastore 

PeU 

Soott 

Sparkman 

Thurmond 

Tunney 

WUItams 


So  the  motion  to  table  the  motion  to 
reconsider  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion  to  re- 
consider. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Gra- 
vel) .  The  question  recurs  on  the  motion 
to  reconsider 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senate  will  permit  me,  I  shaU  be  quite 
brief.  I  know  that  many  Senators  were 
not  here  when  we  were  discussing  this 
matter,  so  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  re- 
view the  procedural  situation  as  well  as 
the  substantive  situation  which  is  now 
before  the  Senate. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works,  to 
which  ccMnmittee  this  matter  was  referred 
last  year,  brought  to  the  Senate  by  a  pro- 
cedure similar  to  the  one  today,  an 
amendment  to  appropriate  $1.5  million 
for  the  Kennedy  Center  for  emergency 
reasons.  The  Senate  passed  the  appro- 
priation. The  House  refused  to  impropri- 
ate any  money  because  there  was  no  au- 
thorization. The  House  this  year  has 
passed  its  public  buildings  and  grounds 
authorization  bill  and  has  authorized  $1.5 
million  to  the  Kennedy  Center.  The  Sen- 
ate has  previously  passed  its  buildings 
and  grounds  bill  without  any  authoriza- 
tion. Now  we  go  to  conference. 

While  I  cannot  speak  for  all  Members. 
Senators  Randolph  and  Boggs  and  oUiers 
on  the  committee  have  taken  the  posi- 
tion that  we  would  accept  the  $1.5  mil- 
lion in  conference  for  this  authorization. 
If  that  occurs — and  I  believe  it  will 
within  the  next  week  or  10  days — the 
authorization  will  be  completed. 

The  Senate's  having,  last  year,  ap- 
proved the  $1.5  million  for  this  same 
purpose  we  felt  that  it  would  be  appro- 
priate to  present  it  again  to  the  Senate. 
The  Senator  from  niinois  did  that.  A 
point  of  order  was  raised  by  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Alabama.  The  vote  was 
taken  on  suspending  the  rule.  That  vote 
failed.  We  are  now  back  to  a  reconsid- 
eration of  that  motion. 

I  would  like  to  give,  if  I  can,  the  facts 
which  led  up  to  the  request  for  an  emer- 
gency appropriation.  I  am  not  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  The  only  thing 
I  know  is  that  the  matter  came  before 
us  in  the  Public  Works  Committee.  We 
asked  the  General  Accounting  CMBce  to 
make  an  Investigation  of  the  Kennedy 
Center  operations  and  to  report  to  us 
fully  on  those  operatUms.  the  debt,  the 


income,  and  such  recommendations  as  it 
might  make  about  the  Center's  future 
operations.  No  final  report  has  been 
made.  However,  I  think  it  would  be  fair 
to  say  that  the  financial  condition  is  not 
good.  The  Center  owes  a  large  amount  in 
unpaid  bills. 

A  few  minutes  ago  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  said  that  the  Center  owes  bills 
for  lighting,  for  cleaning,  and  for  other 
purposes  which  amount  to  several  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars.  These  bills 
that  are  unpaid  will  mount. 

We  are  back  in  the  situation  we  were 
in  last  year.  Unless  some  money  is  appro- 
priated, we  are  told  that  it  will  be  nec- 
essary again  to  close  the  doors  of  the 
Center  to  the  public. 

My  own  Judgment  is  that  after  the 
hearings  are  held  by  our  committee  or  by 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  Sen- 
ate and  for  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  decide  the  future  status  of  the  Ken- 
nedy Center,  which  obviously  has  not 
been  able  to  meet  its  obligations.  They 
will  not  be  able  to,  I  believe,  unless  some 
stronger  provision  for  organizatlcm  is 
made  for  the  future. 

I  took  the  position,  myself,  that,  be- 
cause the  Senate  agreed  to  appropriate 
$1.5  million  for  emergency  costs  a  few 
months  ago  and  because  the  House  has 
passed  a  $1.5  million  authorization  to 
which  the  Public  Works  Committee  of 
the  Senate  expects  to  agree,  we  ought  to 
approve  this  is  an  emergency  measure. 
I  have  no  idea  what  this  investigation 
will  show.  My  Judgment  is  that  it  will 
show  that  the  Center  owes  a  great  deal 
of  money.  It  may  show  that  there  should 
be  revisions  in  accounting  procedures 
and  management.  The  Senator  from  Il- 
linois said  that  if  necessary  he  would 
move  that  changes  be  made.  Howevei, 
under  all  these  circumstances,  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  take  the  same  ac- 
tion it  took  last  year,  suspend  the  rules, 
and  vote  to  appropriate  the  $1.5  million. 
I  feel  we  should  continue  to  support  the 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  estab- 
lished as  a  memorial  to  President  Jcrfm 
F.  Kennedy. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  yielded 
to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator does  not  have  any  time  to  yield. 
Who  yields  time  to  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia? 

Me.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tbe  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
a  time  limitation  on  this? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
a  time  limitation  of  15  minutes  to  the 
side. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  5 
minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
not  intended  to  speak  again  on  this  sub- 
ject. However,  the  reasoning  of  my 
friend  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  is 
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correct  in  this  situation.  I  want  to  as- 
sure the  Memt)ers  of  the  Senate  that 
hearings  will  be  held  in  the  Public 
Works  Committee  based  In  part  upon 
the  information  given  to  us  by  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  as  requested  in  a  letter  which  I 
addressed  to  him  late  last  year. 

I  subscribe  to  what  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  has  said.  We  do  believe  that 
there  are  many  procedures  in  connec- 
tion with  the  operation  of  the  Ken- 
nedy Center  that  are  less  than  accepta- 
ble. 

I  feel  that  way  personally  after  hav- 
ing gone  into  these  matters.  However, 
I  believe  that  is  something  that  we  can 
adjust  to  in  future  months  following 
the  report  of  the  General  Accoimtlng 
OfQce  to  the  committee  not  later  than 
July  15  of  this  year. 

I  do  not  plead  with  my  colleagues.  I 
only  ask  them  to  think  carefully  about 
the  responsibility  which  I  think  we  all 
share  at  this  particular  time  to  see  to  it 
that  the  Center  does  not  close.  The  Cen- 
ter is  an  important  institution  within 
the  fabric  of  the  Nation's  Capital.  I  do 
believe  that  we  should  agree  to  appro- 
priate the  money  to  meet  these  unusual 
services  with  which  I  am  not  fully  fa- 
miliar. I  ask  the  Senate  to  agree  to  what 
we  have  already  done  and  to  what  the 
House  has  now  done  and  to  what  we 
will  do  in  our  committee  a  little  later 
in  a  formal  way. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  trying  vainly  this  afternoon  to  find 
out  how  this  $1.5  million  will  be  spent. 
Will  it  all  be  spent  for  Janitor  service 
or  police?  What  will  it  be  spent  for?  It 
is  not  for  operations.  The  theater  is  sup- 
posed to  be  profitable.  When  we  appro- 
priate money,  we  should  ask  the  agency 
what  it  will  be  used  for.  Did  the  Sena- 
tor's committee  get  any  information  as 
to  what  this  money  would  be  used  for? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  no  information  at  this  time.  I  am 
very  frank  to  admit  to  the  Senator.  I  do 
feel  that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Fdlbright)  and  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois (Mr.  Percy)  are  part  of  this  or- 
ganizational picture. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  this 
money  would  be  administered  through 
the  Park  Service  for  permanent  police 
and  for  iniides  for  people  to  go  through 
the  Center.  There  has  been  an  unusual 
amount  of  vandalism  by  visitors  to  the 
Center  who  seek  mementos.  They  have 
taken  handles  off  the  wash  basins  in  the 
rest  rooms  and  have  pulled  crystals  off 
the  chandeliers  and  engaged  in  other 
sorts  of  vandalism.  It  is  not  vandalism 
in  the  usual  sense.  However,  they  seek 
to  take  a  memento  away  from  the  Cen- 
ter. Money  is  also  needed  to  pay  for  the 
expenses  of  keeping  it  open  to  visitors. 
It  is  not  for  the  production  of  plays,  it 
is  for  air  conditioning  and  heating  and 
maintenance. 


The  Center  is  a  monument.  It  is  very 
ixypular  with  tourists,  about  12,000  tour- 
ists a  day  have  been  visiting  the  Cen- 
ter. More  people  go  through  it  every  day 
now  than  any  other  place  in  Washington 
except  the  Capitol. 

We  appropriate  money  to  keep  up  the 
National  Gallery,  to  keep  up  the  Wash- 
ington Monument,  the  Jefferson  Monu- 
ment, and  the  Lincoln  Monument.  All  of 
this  money  would  go  to  maintain  the 
Center  as  a  monument. 

This  money  is  not  for  use  in  the  pro- 
duction of  plays  or  music  or  other  en- 
tertainment. It  is  to  keep  the  building 
open  as  a  monument  for  tourists. 

I  think  the  chainnan  of  the  commit- 
tee referred  to  closing  the  building.  I 
think  that  what  the  chairman  meant  to 
refer  to  was  closing  the  Center  to  tour- 
ists. He  does  not  mean  that  it  would 
be  closed  as  a  theater. 

I  do  not  know  who  has  the  idea  that 
this  building  is  in  such  deplorable  condi- 
tion. Actually  its  productions,  in  the  form 
of  concerts,  plajrs,  and  other  perform- 
ances, have  been  very  successful.  It 
should  also  be  remembered  that  the  in- 
vestmmt  was  not  all  public  money.  About 
one-half  was  private  money. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  is  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OmCER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  has  4  minutes  re- 
maining and  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
has  15  minutes  remaining. 

Bifr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
answer  this  important  question  because 
here  it  Is  now,  the  first  of  May.  The  trust- 
ees of  the  Kenriedy  Coiter  would  feel 
they  were  not  fulfilling  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress if  they  closed  the  Center  and  were 
to  merely  run  it  as  a  theater,  like  Na- 
tional Theater  downtown.  This  was  not 
the  intent  and  purpose  and  it  is  not  why 
Congress  put  so  much  money  in  the 
building.  That  basic  decision  was  made 
years  ago. 

The  trustees  now  have  the  respon- 
sibility to  operate  the  Center  as  a  me- 
morial and  that  means  not  Just  when 
a  person  buys  a  ticket  can  he  go  into  the 
theater.  Millions  of  citizens  have  come 
here  expecting  to  be  able  to  go  through 
the  Center.  It  takes  some  degree  of  in- 
convenience to  get  there.  It  is  not  too 
centrally  located,  and  yet  12,000  people 
a  day  find  their  way  there. 

Now.  for  months  the  trustees  have 
operated  in  accordance  with  the  intent 
of  Congress.  The  Senate  passed  this  bill 
last  December.  The  House  has  now 
passed  an  authorization  bill.  We  have 
been  told  an  authorization  bill  will  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  So  the  trustees  in  expending  this 
money  and  incurring  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  of  debt  acted  in  good 
faith.  I  have  enumerated  $700,000  or 
$800,000  in  debts  for  security,  guard  serv- 
ice, and  cleaning  services,  to  take  care  of 
housekeeping  and  security.  We  have  tried 
to  close  the  Center  and  the  protest  of  the 
public  was  so  great  we  had  to  reopen  it. 


When  it  was  closed,  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  bitterness  by  people  going  all  the 
way  over  to  the  Center  and  finding  all 
they  could  do  was  walk  around  it  and  go 
inside  if  they  wanted  to  buy  a  ticket  to 
a  performance  in  the  evening. 

It  was  only  for  that  purpose,  the  non- 
performing  arts  functions,  ttiat  these 
funds  are  being  requested.  The  record 
was  very  detailed  last  December  on  this 
particular  point.  If  we  fail  to  approve 
this  amoimt,  I  do  not  know  what  the 
center  will  do  because  it  has  already  ex- 
pended the  money  it  anticipated. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield. 

Bdr.  AIKEN.  Is  there  any  way  we  can 
find  out  how  much  is  owed,  to  whom  it 
is  owed,  and  what  it  is  owed  for?  I  think 
we  are  entitled  to  that  information  be- 
fore being  expected  to  vote  on  this 
matter. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  can  certainly  detail 
$250,000  as  being  due  and  payable  to  the 
National  Paik  Service  for  security,  that 
they  have  provided  in  good  faith  that 
Congress  would  reimburse  them  for  serv- 
ices rendered.  There  is  $200,000  due  and 
payable  to  the  public  service  company 
which  provides  electricity  for  heating, 
lighting,  and  air-conditioning.  I  do  not 
know  the  name  of  the  companies  that 
perform  cleaning  services  but  they  are 
private  contractors  on  a  competitive  bid 
that  provide  cleaning  services  for  the 
Kennedy  Center. 

•Ui.  AIKEN.  I  have  heard  a  suggestion 
that  this  matter  go  over  until  tomorrow 
or  some  other  time  to  get  this  informa- 
tion to  which  we  are  entitled.  Congress 
demands  information  from  the  White 
House  at  times  and  does  not  always  get 
it.  This  is  not  the  White  House,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  a  simple 
matter  to  obtain  the  amount  owed,  to 
whom  it  is  owed,  and  for  what  purpose 
it  is  owed. 

If  we  get  that  information  it  might 
change  some  votes,  although  I  am  not 
sure  in  which  direction  it  would  change 
them.  Probably  it  would  be  helpful  to 
the  purposes  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
but  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  request  of  the  Sen- 
ator is  a  very  reasonable  request.  This 
information  was  provided  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works.  I  am  certain  it 
can  be  dug  out  in  a  few  hours  and  pro- 
vided to  the  Senate,  but  I  do  not  have 
all  the  material  for  each  of  the  bills  due 
and  payable  at  this  moment. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator wiU  state  it. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Is  there  any  time  left  at 
aU? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator.  How  much  time  does  the 
Senator  desire? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Two  minutes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. Then  I  yield  such  time  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  as  he  may  desire. 

Ths  PRESIDING  OFFICEIR.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  is  recognized. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  in  voting 
against  this  proposal,  as  far  as  this  Sen- 
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ator  is  concerned,  my  vote  does  m  t  de- 
note the  slightest  hostility  toward  the 
prc^josal  or  any  desire  to  impedd  the 
work  of  the  Senate.  However,  thert  are 
several  procedural  matters  involved  and 
once  we  start  breaking  the  rules  w  \  set 
a  precedent  that  is  rather  undeslrafc  e. 

No  one  came  before  the  Commlttt  s  on 
Appropriations  and  set  forth  even  the 
informaticHi  that  has  been  set  fortl  to- 
day by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  land 
the  Senator  from  Illinois.  There  is  no 
authorization  yet.  With  respect  tojthe 
Park  Service,  I  expect  they  will  gen  the 
money.  I  also  expect,  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  that  be- 
fore very  long  there  will  be  another  lup- 
plemental  appropriation  bill.  It  «  juld 
seem  to  me  that  it  would  be  up  U  the 
committee,  of  which  the  Senator  rom 
West  Virginia  is  chairman  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  is  the  rankint  mi- 
nority member,  to  get  the  authoriz  ition 
through.  Somebody  should  at  least  ;ome 
before  the  Committee  on  Appropria  ;ions 
and  tell  us  the  facts.  If  we  are  to  d  of 
the  need,  and  how  the  money  Is  t  >  be 
spoit.  I  think  there  would  be  little  c  )Ubt 
but  what  the  Committee  on  Approi  ria- 
tions  would  respond. 

But  in  my  humble  opinion,  wit  lout 
the  slightest  desire  to  hurt  the  Sent  tors, 
this  is  not  the  way  to  do  it  and  it  L  not 
the  proper  way  to  legislate.  In  fa  ;t,  I 
would  be  the  one  who  would  wish  to  pro- 
mote the  center,  but  I  would  feel  com- 
pelled to  vote  against  It  today. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ylel  1  to 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  such  Ime 
as  he  may  desire. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  th  ank 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Ala- 
bama. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  6  en- 
ator  from  Wyoming  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  rl» ;  to 
point  out  what  I  think  are  two  rat  ler 
good  reasons  for  my  vote  against  susp  m- 
sion  of  the  rules:  One,  it  is  an  unusual 
procedure  and  one  I  think  that  shcLild 
be  engaged  in  only  sparingly;  and,  two, 
I  see  nothing  wrong  at  all  with  the  m- 
position  of  a  small  fee  for  going  throi  igh 
the  Kennedy  Center. 

We  have  before  the  Committee  on  ii- 
terior  and  Insular  Affairs  now,  and  >e- 
fore  a  conference  between  the  House  md 
the  Senate,  a  conference  in  which  I  am  a 
conferee,  a  proposal  to  try  to  work  |>ut 
some  agrreement  on  the  extension  of  the 
golden  eagle  transport  plan,  which  dro- 
vides  among  other  things  for  antra  ice 
into  national  parks,  monuments,  fon  sts, 
and  other  recreational  areas. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  this  soi  t  of 
building,  with  the  furniture,  fiunishli  igs. 
restroom  facilities,  and  so  on,  is  an  ex- 
pensive building  to  maintain.  I  do  aot 
see  anything  wrong  at  all  with  letting 
the  people  who  are  fortunate  enougl  to 
go  through  to  pay  a  small  fee  for  its  ip- 
keep. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  consequence  I  s]  lall 
vote  no  yet  another  time.  I  thank  my 
colleague. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  if  the  S  sn- 
ator  will  yield  for  a  question,  if  it  :  s  a 
matter  of  principle,  would  the  Seni  tor 
also  oppose  the  Amtrak  appropriatioi  In 
the  same  bill,  because  it  is  also  sub,  ect 
to  a  point  of  order? 


That  Is  $270  million— not  $1.5  million. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  wlU  vote  on  that  when 
and  if  It  comes  before  this  body. 

Mr.  PERCY.  It  is  going  to  be  here. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  will  be  here  to  vote. 

Mr.  PERCY.  On  the  principle  of  charg- 
ing the  public,  I  would  agree  that  that 
can  be  faced  when  we  establish  a  policy 
that  all  memorials  shall  bear  a  service 
fee,  so  that  tdl  who  visit  memorials  shall 
pay ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  dis- 
cern between  one  and  another.  If  we 
are  going  to  charge  a  fee  for  the  Kennedy 
Center,  then  we  should  charge  a  fee  for 
visitors  to  the  JefFerson  Memorial,  the 
Lincoln  Memorial,  and  the  Washington 
Monument. 

I  simply  accepted  the  fact,  before  I 
came  to  the  Senate,  that  this  was  ac- 
cepted as  a  memorial  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States ;  that  what  we  are  try- 
ing to  carry  out  on  the  part  of  the  tnis- 
tees  is  an  intent  to  treat  it  as  any  other 
memorial,  and  it  was  so  intended  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

We  in  the  Congress  just  waived  the  fee 
that  used  to  be  charged  visitors  going 
through  the  Capitol,  with  the  objection 
that  it  was  unbecoming  to  charge  a  quar- 
ter to  go  through  the  Capitol  of  the 
United  States.  I  believe  there  is  no  charge 
for  that  service  now.  Are  we  going  to  re- 
verse that  policy  and  start  charging 
again  a  fee  of  25  cents  for  the  privilege 
of  going  through  the  Capitol? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Is  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  speaking  on  my 
Ume? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  It  was 
on  the  time  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  had  sat  down  and  I 
had  thanked  my  colleague.  I  do  not  want 
to  impose  on  the  time  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  hsis  4  minutes  re- 
maining. The  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Ellendkr)  has  4  minutes  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

My  friend  from  Illinois  said  a  fee  had 
been  charged  for  visitors  going  through 
the  Capitol.  There  was  a  charge  for  a 
guided  tour  to  take  visitors  who  wished 
such  a  toiu-  through  the  Capitol.  That 
is  an  entirely  different  situation. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  to  re- 
consider the  vote  on  the  motion  to  sus- 
pend. The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bath),  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentskh)  ,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 


Canhon).  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Esvnr) .  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Gakbrell).  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris)  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartkx),  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey) .  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Jordan),  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  MAGNtrsoN),  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McCullan).  the 
Souktor  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGn), 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McGovxRN),  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McInttre)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskik),  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastork),  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell), 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spark- 
man),  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Tunney),  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Williams),  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton)  ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield)  are 
absent  on  ofiQcial  business. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey),  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Gambrell),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  (Mr.  Macnuson) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pastors)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Domi- 
nicx),  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias),  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Packwood)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Scott)  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
on  ofBcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MxTNDT)  is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

Also  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Fannin),  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Griffin),  the  Senators  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javtts  and  Mr.  Buckley)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond)   are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thxtrmond) 
would  vote  "nay". 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  31. 
nays  33,  as  follows: 

(No.  169  Leg.] 
TEAS— 31 


BeaU 

Fong 

Randolph 

Bible 

Fulbrlght 

Rlblcoff 

Bogga 

Oravel 

fU^hwelker 

Bnx>ke 

HolllngB 

Bpong 

Burdlck 

Hughe* 

Stevena 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.  Inouye 

Steventon 

CMC 

Symington 

Chiles 

Kennedy 

Tower 

Church 

Nelaon 

Welcker 

Cooper 

Pearaon 

Cr»nston 

NATS— 33 

Aiken 

Dole 

Montoya 

Allen 

BUend«r 

Prozmlre 

Allott 

Ooldwater 

Roth 

Anderaon 

Oumey 

Sazbe 

Bellmon 

Hansen 

Smith 

Bennett 

Hart 

Stafford 

Brock 

Hatfield 

Stennla 

Byrd, 

Taft 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

TaUnadge 

Cook 

Long 

Young 

Cotton 

Metcalf 

CxirtU 

Miller 

NOT  VOnNO— M 


Baker 
Bayh 

HarrU 
Kartke 

Moaa 

Bentaen 

Humphrey 

Mundt 

Buckley 

Javlta 

Muakle 

Cannon 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Packwood 

Domlnick 

Magnuaon 

Paatore 

Eagleton 

Manafleld 

Pell 

Mathlaa 

Scott 

Ervin 

McCIeUan 

Sparkman 

Fannin 

MoOce 

Thurmond 

Oambr^ 

McOovem 

Tunney 

QrliBn 

Mclntyre 

WUllams 

So  the  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  Senate  rejected  the  motion 
to  suspend  the  rule  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  President.  I  caU 
up  my  amendments  on  parking  spaces, 
first  the  amendment  dealing  with  square 
721  north  and  square  721  south. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  p«ge  15,  after  line  33,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

CAPrroL  oaouNDs 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Capitol 
Grounds"  to  enable  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  to  convert  Square  721  North  and 
Square  721  South  and  the  roadway  between 
such  squares,  now  a  part  of  the  United  States 
Capitol  Grounds,  for  use  for  temporary  park- 
ing faculties  for  the  United  States  Senate, 
$130,000,  to  remain  avaUable  until  June  30. 
1973. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
Just  say  one  word  of  explanation. 

This  was  the  amendment  brought  to 
the  attenticoi  of  the  Senate  last  year  by 
the  present  distinguished  Presiding  Of- 
ficer, the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel)  .  I  have  consulted  with  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  and 
have  only  offered  it  in  order  to  facilitate 
a  critical  need.  We  have  these  various 
blocks  down  by  the  Union  Station,  but 
this  amendment  is  confined  to  block  721. 
We  already  own  it;  all  we  need  to  do  Is 
surface  it  to  prepare  it  for  parking,  to 
relieve  a  critical  situation.  There  Is  no 
intention  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  for  additional 
parking  space  comes  into  sharp  focus 
in  the  present  conference  we  are  having 
on  our  legislative  appropriations  bill.  We 
are  trjrlng.  I  have  another  amendment 
with  respect  to  the  Capitol  and  parking 
facilities  here. 

The  Soiate  side  has  been  extremely 
shy  in  comparison  to  the  House  side.  We 
have  only  2,090  q?aces,  compared  with 
4,125  on  the  House  side.  The  $130,000 
would  provide  an  additional  325  parking 
spaces.  The  breakdown  would  be  $105,000 
for  the  surfacing;  the  curb,  the  chain 
link  fence,  and  the  control  stations 
would  be  some  $10,000;  and  for  adequate 
lighting  there  would  be  an  additional 
$15,000.  for  a  total  of  $130,000. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  adopt  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOIPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  has  dis- 
cussed this  matter  with  many  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  and 


Z  am  sure  that  the  chairman  of  our  Sub- 
committee on  Buildings  and  Groimds  is 
familiar  with  the  subject  matter,  as  I 
am. 

I  feel  that  it  is  Just  an  act  of  equity 
at  this  time,  and  I  support  the  amoid- 
ment. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  SenatOT  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDE31.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
ccmsulted  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  and 
we  have  no  objection  to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.      ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICJER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  jrielded 
back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

The  amendmoit  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  the  other  amendment  relative  to 
parking  on  the  Cm}itol  Grounds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendmoit  will  be  printed 
in  tbe  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  16.  after  line  23,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Capitol  Grounds 

Acquisition  of  site:  To  enable  the  Archi- 
tect of  tbe  Cim>ltol  to  acquire  on  behalf  of 
tbe  United  States,  as  an  addition  to  the 
United  States  Capitol  Qrounds,  by  purchase, 
oomdemnatlon,  tnoattr,  or  otherwise,  all  pub- 
Ucly  or  privately  owned  property  contained 
In  square  784  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
all  alleys  or  parts  of  aUeys  contained  within 
the  cuTbllnea  surrounding  such  square,  as 
such  square  appears  on  tbe  reoords  in  the  of- 
fice of  the  surveyor  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia as  of  tbe  date  of  the  approval  of  this 
Aot:  Provided,  That  any  proceeding  for  con- 
demnatkn  broiight  und«'  this  Act  shall  be 
conducted  in  accordance  with  the  Act  at  De- 
cember 23.  1903  (18  D.C.  Code,  sees.  1351- 
1888) :  Provided,  further.  That  for  the  ptir- 
poaes  of  this  Act,  square  764  shall  be  deemed 
to  extend  to  the  outer  face  of  the  curbs  sur- 
rounding such  square:  Provided,  further. 
That,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  any  real  property  owned  by  the  United 
States  and  any  public  alleys  or  parts  of  aUeys 
and  streets  contained  within  the  curblines 
surrounding  such  square  shall,  upon  request 
of  the  Architect  of  tbe  Capitol,  be  transferred 
to  tbe  Jurisdiction  and  control  ol  the  Archi- 
tect of  tbe  C^itol  without  relmburMment  or 
transfer  of  fiinds,  and  any  aUeys  or  parts  ot 
alleys  or  streets  contained  within  the  ciu*b- 
liiMs  of  said  square  shaU  be  closed  and  va- 
cated by  the  Commlask»er  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  i4>polnted  pursuant  to  Part  m  of 
Beorganlzatlon  Plan  numbered  3  of  1987,  in 
aooordanoe  with  any  request  therefor  made 
by  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol:  Provided, 
further.  That,  upon  acquisition  ot  such  real 
property  pursuant  to  this  Act,  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol  Is  authorlaed  to  permit  the 
temporary  use  of  any  or  all  of  such  prc^wrty 
for    temporary    parking    facilities    for    the 


United  States  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, pending  its  development  for  per- 
manent use  as  a  park  area  or  a  site  (or  addi- 
tional facUiUee  for  the  United  States  Senate 
and/or  Etouse  of  Rqnvaentatlves,  and  to  in- 
cur any  necessary  expenses  In  connection 
therewith:  Provided  further.  That  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Capitol  Pidloe  ahaU  extend  over 
any  real  property  aoqulrsd  under  this  Act 
and  such  property  sbaU  become  a  part  of  tbe 
United  States  Oapitol  Orouxuls  and  be  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  40  U.S.C.,  sees.  193a- 
193m,  312a,  and  212b;  and  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol,  imder  tbe  direction  of  the  Sen- 
ate Office  BuUdlng  Commission,  Is  authorized 
to  enter  into  contracts  and  to  make  such  ex- 
penditures, including  expenditures  for  per- 
sonnal  and  other  services,  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  tbe  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph; 91,450,000  to  remain  avaUable  untU 
expended. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  this 
has  to  do  with  the  search  by  the  staff  of 
our  committee  to  find  additional  parking 
space.  In  the  next  few  months  we  are  go- 
ing to  start  construction  for  the  in- 
augural proceedings  at  the  East  Front 
of  the  Capitol.  We  have  only  321  park- 
ing spaces  there  at  the  present  time. 
Construction  for  the  inaugural  proceed- 
ings will  eliminate  more  than  half  of 
those  parking  spaces. 

We  talk  about  serving  the  public,  so 
the  public  can  visit  the  Nation's  Capitol. 
One  thing  Is  crystal  clear:  You  practical- 
ly have  to  be  a  convict  in  order  to  get 
into  the  Capitol,  because  you  have  to 
violate  parking  laws  unless  you  park  10, 
15,  or  18  blocks  away.  You  cannot  get 
near  the  place. 

In  the  search  for  additional  space,  one 
particular  tract  of  land  has  been  in  dis- 
pute. It  is  the  old  Providence  Hospital 
site.  I  have  not  been  in  contact  with  the 
owners.  I  understand  there  have  been 
some  political  implications.  It  is  a  tract 
two  blocks  from  the  Cannon  House  Office 
Building,  at  the  comer  of  D  Street  and 
Second  Street  Southeast,  known  as  the 
old  Providence  Hospital  site.  It  was 
bought  for  development.  After  the  pur- 
chase and  an  attempt  by  the  owners  to 
develop  it,  the  House  Office  Buildings 
Commission  objected,  and  it  has  been 
stymied  for  several  years.  There  have 
been  other  attempts  to  use  the  land. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  ultimately,  in  the 
next  2  or  3  years,  the  Congress  will  come 
into  ownership  of  this  site,  and  I  think 
now  is  the  time  to  move  forward  anrt  ob- 
tain it  for  temporary  parking.  There  is 
nothing  at  all  on  the  tract.  All  that  needs 
to  be  done  is  to  acquire  it  in  accordance 
with  the  appropriate  proceedings  by  the 
Justice  Department  and  to  turn  it  over  to 
the  Capitol  Architect.  The  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Capitol  Police,  of  course,  would  be 
extended  to  this  iMirticular  tract. 

The  total  cost  for  acquisition  and 
preparation  for  parking,  which  can  be 
done  within  60  to  90  days  and  provide 
some  360  additional  parking  spaces,  is 
$1,450,000. 

I  urge  favorable  consideration  of  tbe 
amendment  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  was  not  aware  that 
this  amendment  would  be  offered.  I  am 
speaking  as  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
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This  kind  of  proceeding,  of  counde,  Is 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  FiibUc 
Works  Committee.  We  have  dlscusse  i  the 
matter  of  a  Senate  garage  and  additu)nal 
parking  at  times,  but  have  not  yet  qJcen 
action. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  South  c\ 
Una  whether  he  has  any  idea  how 
this  property  would  cost. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Yes.  I  asked  th\ 
who  studied  the  matter.  Various  p  _ 
posals  have  been  made  to  actually  lell 
the  property  to  the  U.S.  Government  A 
figure  of  $1,450,000  was  obtained  by  Ibe 
staff,  which  would  cover  the  ent  re 
amount,  not  only  the  acquisition  but  a  so 
the  development  of  the  land. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  know  the  need  for 
parking.  However,  there  has  been  no  Op- 
portunity to  get  the  vote  on  this  propoi 
I  have  not  seen  the  maps  or  plats  or  the 
site — the  amendment  was  Just  now 
presented.  How  many  Members  of  fibis 
body  know  exactly  where  this  property 
is,  whether  or  not  it  may  be  needed]  for 
other  purposes,  or  what  the  disposition 
of  the  Public  Works  Committee  would 
be  after  hearings  on  it? 

Just  a  few  minutes  ago.  the  Sei  tate 
voted  down  the  amendment  which  was 
offered  dealing  with  an  existing  bind- 
ing, and  it  had  a  perfect  right  to  do  ;hat 
upon  procedural  grounds  and  also  be- 
cause representatives  of  the  Kennedy 
Center  had  not  appeared  before  the  C  jm- 
mittee  on  Aivroprlations  to  make  t  tieir 
case.  Here  we  have  a  situation  In  w  ilch 
there  has  been  no  authorization,  and 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  has 'not 
considered  this  proposal. 

We  all  know  about  the  sprawl  of  bi  Ud- 
ings  around  the  Capitol.  We  would  like 
to  see  the  construction  of  buildings  in  the 
Capitol  area  and  the  use  of  this  siace 
follow  some  coordinated  system  and  at- 
tractive plan. 

With  aU  due  regard  for  my  collea  rue. 
I  believe  this  Is  not  the  proper  wa:  to 
proceed.  The  Senate  would  be  asser  ing 
Jurisdiction,  without  giving  the  Comi  lit- 
tee  on  Public  Works  a  chance  to  i>ass 
upon  the  merits  and  make  a  deci  ion 
upon  the  proposal  of  the  Senator  f  om 
South  Carolina.  He  is  a  man  of  good 
Judgment,  but  that  Is  not  the  issu;.  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  not  adopt  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  President,  tlie 
concern  of  the  distinguished  Senitor 
from  Kentucky  Is  what  we  had  in  ni  Ind, 
and  we  worded  the  amendment  acc(  rd- 
ingly: 

Provided,  further.  That,  upon  acquisition 
of  such  real  property  pursuant  to  this /Act, 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  U  authoiixi  d  to 
permit  the  temporary  use  of  any  or  all  of  mch 
propjrty  for  temporary  parking  faclUtle    ... 

We  Should  not  dillydally.  There  ]  s  no 

intent  to  take — and  we  could  not  ta  te 

Jurisdiction  away  from  the  Public  W  orks 
Committee. 

People  can  be  put  in  Jail  in  cotmec  ;lon 
with  parking  tickets.  My  friends  ind 
family  come  here  and  have  dlfflcUty 
parking,  while  a  vacant  lot  sits  out  th^. 

and  the  Public  Works  Committee 

tains  and  retains  Jurisdiction.  We  would 
pave  it  and  use  it  temporarily  for  pan- 
Ing.  If  the  Public  Worka  Committee 


we  ought  to  put  a  building  there  or  have 
imdergroimd  parking,  fine. 

The  language  of  the  amendment  is 
clear.  The  land  could  be  used  temporarily 
for  parking  which  is  very  much  needed. 
Mr.  YOUNO.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
that  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
makes  an  excellent  case.  My  staff  mem- 
bers also  get  fines.  But,  in  order  to  be 
consistent,  I  will  have  to  oppose  the  Sen- 
ator. It  is  not  authorized.  It  faUs  in  the 
same  category  as  the  one  offered  earlier 
by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Psrct)  . 
This  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  has  mitch  more  merit, 
but  it  falls  in  the  same  category. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Like  Amtrak,  and 
many  other  provisions  of  the  bill,  when 
we  get  right  down  to  it.  it  is  what  Sena- 
tors want  or  what  they  do  not  want.  I 
know  the  rules.  This  is  a  different  ap- 
proach. We  have  been  discussing  legisla- 
tion brought  up  on  the  last  particular 
apprc^riations  bill.  The  Senator  from 
Alaska  raised  a  point  on  it.  We  con- 
tinue to  discuss  it  and  then  we  get  into 
the  ramifications  and  nothing  is  done. 
This  is  only  a  temporary  measure,  to  ac- 
quire property  which  rightfuUy  will  be- 
long to  the  UJ3.  Oovemment.  The  best 
way  to  use  it  at  this  particular  time  is  as 
a  parking  facility.  If  the  PubUc  Works 
Committee  or  Congress  decides  other- 
wise at  a  later  time,  then  a  decision  can 
be  made  on  it.  I  would  hope  that  the 
Senate  would  Join  me  on  this  amend- 
ment. The  actual  figure  will  not  exceed 
$1,450,000  for  acquisition  including  not 
to  exceed  $200,000  for  the  preparation 
for  use  as  a  parking  lot. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
what  the  Senator  has  stated.  The  mat- 
ter of  parking  Is  a  serious  problem.  This 
property,  as  I  recall,  is  a  part  of  the  Cap- 
itol Grounds.  I  remember  that  last  fall 
we  discussed  parking  on  the  Capitol 
Grounds  on  the  east  side  of  Union  Sta- 
tion, north  of  Massachusetts  Avenue,  in- 
cluding a  lot  fronting  on  the  semicircle 
around  the  Lorado  Taft  sculpture  of 
Christopher  Columbus.  We  did  not  act 
on  the  proposal,  and  I  understood  it  was 
to  come  before  the  committee  again,  per- 
haps later  this  week.  We  will  have,  if  this 
is  what  we  do,  a  parking  lot  abutting  the 
Union  Station  and  a  sea  of  cars  between 
what  is  to  be  the  National  Visitors'  Cen- 
ter and  the  view  of  the  Capitol  and  Sen- 
ate Office  Buildings.  Immediately  behind 
the  parking  lot  will  be  slums. 

I  think  we  should  give  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  and  the  National  Capital 
Plaimlng  Commission  some  opportunity 
to  determine  the  best  use  and  develop- 
ment of  this  property.  These  kinds  of 
proposals,  such  as  changing  the  front  of 
the  Capitol,  and  taking  this  big  cut 
through  the  mall  going  no  place  and  with 
no  use  of  it  yet.  and  the  other  piecemeal 
developments  in  the  Capitol  area — I  do 
not  think  we  should  do  it  in  this  way. 
Rather,  we  should  encourage  an  orderly 
plan  designed  to  relate  the  Capitol  and 
other  Federal  buildings  to  the  structure 
and  function  of  surrounding  neighbor- 
hoods, perhaps  considering  some  joint 
utilization  and  transitional  architecture 
which  could  enhance  orderly  and  attrac- 
tive growth,  whether  commercial  or  resi- 
dential, instead  of  biting  off  chunks  of 


isolated  proi>erty.  We  could  give  an  ex- 
ample for  other  places.  In  fitting  grotips 
of  Government  office  buildings  into  the 
life  of  the  community. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HuGHxs).  The  Senator  from  Kentucky 
wUl  state  it. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Is  this  amendment  sub- 
ject to  a  point  of  order?    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HuGHKs).  The  Chair  would  advise  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  that  the  amend- 
ment appears  to  be  legislation  on  an  ap- 
propriation bill  and.  under  rule  XVI.  it  is 
subject  to  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  raise  the  point  of 
order 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
sustains  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  COOPER  (continuing) .  "Hutt  this 
is  legislation  on  an  appropriation  bill. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
sustains  the  point  of  order. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk 
and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  read  as  follows : 

On  page  6.  strike  Unee  IS  through  ai. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  amendment  would  eliminate 
the  $320  million  proposed  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association.  The  United  States,  as 
of  June  30,  1971,  has  already  contributed 
$1,112,000,000  to  the  International  De- 
velopment Association.  The  committee 
report  states  that  the  proposal  is  to  ap- 
propriate an  addiUonal  $320  million, 
which  is  the  one  imder  discussion,  and 
then  the  committee  report  says  the  sec- 
ond installment  is  expected  to  be  appro- 
priated on  or  before  November  8.  1972. 
That,  of  course,  would  add  the  two  to- 
gether for  an  additional  $640  million  for 
the  International  Development  Associa- 
tion. 

I  think  it  is  worth  bringing  into  the 
record  that  this  so-called  loan  would  be 
repaid  over  a  50-year  period.  There 
would  be  no  repayment  for  the  first  10 
years,  and  then  1  percent  repayment 
during  the  second  10  years,  and  3  percent 
repayment  for  the  last  30  years. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  SYidivGToir) ,  on  October  19. 
1971.  brought  out  the  fact  that  during 
the  fiscal  year  just  concluded,  exactly  50 
percent  of  the  total  new  credits  on  IDA 
went  to  only  two  countries;  namely, 
India  and  Pakistan.  He  pointed  out  that, 
actually,  over  the  entire  life  of  IDA,  60 
percent  of  all  of  IDA'S  loans  have  gone  to 
India  and  Pakistan. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  has  no 
quarrel  with  either  India  or  Pakistan.  I 
have  a  high  regard  for  both  countries, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  present  budg- 
etary situation  facing  the  United  States, 
with  a  deficit  of  $45  billion  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year,  with  a  deficit  last  year 
of  $30  billion,  and  with  a  projected  deficit 
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for  the  upcoming  fiscal  year  of  $36  bil- 
lion, at  some  time  along  the  way  we  must 
give  some  consideration  to  the  taxpayers 
of  the  United  States  and  to  the  solvency 
of  the  United  States. 

The  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
as  brought  in  by  the  committee  is  sub- 
stantially higher  than  the  administra- 
tion's request.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is 
one  area  where  Congress  and  the  Senate 
Id  i>articular  should  bring  alx>ut  a  reduc- 
tion. We  cannot  continue  to  go  on  shovel- 
ing out  mraiey  all  over  the  world. 

Last  fall,  the  Senate  reacted  adversely 
to  the  foreign  aid  bill  but  it  reversed 
itself.  Here  is  a  significant  part  of  for- 
eign aid.  Just  because  it  does  noi  go  di- 
rectly to  a  particular  country  but  through 
an  international  financial  institution, 
such  as  the  World  Bank,  does  not  help 
the  taxpayers  any. 

The  sum  of  $320  million  is  a  major 
item.  If  the  proposal  is  to  be  followed  by 
another  $320  million  prior  to  November 
8  of  this  year,  here  is  one  item  that  the 
Senate  could  well  eliminate. 

I  urge  adoption  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  am  glad 
to  3aeld  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr  HANSEN.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator:  Is  it  not  true  that  the  United 
States  has  all  around  the  world  quite 
an  enormous  number  of  dollars  being 
held  by  foreign  countries  and  individuals, 
which  has  posed  some  problems  already 
for  oiir  Treasury  Department  and  our 
balance  of  payments  position? 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  say  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wyom- 
ing that  liquid  liabilities  to  foreigners  at 
the  present  time  now  total  $65  billion. 
That  is  up  some  $17  billion  during  the 
past  18  months.  So,  as  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  indicates,  that  is  another  rea- 
son, it  seems  to  me,  why  the  Senate 
should  go  on  record  as  eliminating  this 
huge  sum  of  $320  million  from  the  In- 
ternational Envelopment  Association. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
mys^f  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  committee,  I  must  op- 
pose the  pending  amendment.  The  sub- 
committee held  hearings  on  this  proposal, 
and  we  decided  that  we  should  meet  cur 
obligatiCHis  and  square  with  the  author- 
ization bill.  Committee  report  contains 
the  following  language: 

The  committee  recommends  appropriation 
of  $320,000,000  as  the  fiscal  year  1972  por- 
tion of  the  total  authorized  U.S.  share  of 
$860  mUUon  (40% )  of  the  International  De- 
velopment Association's  current  three-year 
capital  replenishment  aggregating  $2.4  bil- 
Uon. 

Tbe  appropriation  of  these  funds  now — in 
this  MU— is  critical  if  the  International  De- 
velopment Association  is  to  be  expected  to 
fulflU  Its  roU  of  providing  "bootstrap"  de- 
velopment funds  for  the  poorest  nations  of 
the  world  which  have  a  very  low  threshold 
of  foreign  debt  capacity.  Tbe  International 
Development  Association  ran  out  If  Its  regu- 
lar funds  in  July  of  last  year  and  since  then 


has  only  been  able  to  continue  miUring  credit 
commitments  by  using  advance  contributions 
of  other  nations  against  their  pledged  sub- 
scriptions. As  of  the  date  this  bill  is  report- 
ed— April  27 — tbe  International  Development 
Association  has  33  loan  applications  from  23 
of  the  poorest  nations  of  the  world  with  a 
toUl  value  of  $473,000,000  which  wiU  be  ready 
for  final  Board  action  within  the  next  60  dajrs. 
To  fund  these  loans,  the  Association  has 
available  only  $64,000,000. 

Although  It  was  originally  anticipated  that 
the  Third  Replenishment  of  IDA'S  c(4>ltal 
would  become  effective  as  of  June  30,  1B71, 
authorisation  of  the  U.S.  subscription  (Pub- 
Uc lisw  92-247)  was  not  approved  until  March 
10,  1972.  The  first  installment  Is  due  within 
thirty  days  after  the  replenishment  becomes 
effective.  The  second  Installment,  requiring 
a  fiscal  year  1973  appropriation,  is  due  on  or 
before  NovMnber  8,  1972.  The  ccounlttee  re- 
gards the  Item  as  appropriate  for  fiscal'  year 
1972  supplemental  action  and  sees  no  justi- 
fiable reason  for  delaying  action  until  fiscal 
year  1973  when  the  second  payment  would 
also  normally  be  due. 

Senators  know  how  I  feel  on  foreign 
aid.  In  fact,  I  voted  against  the  author- 
ization. Nevertheless,  we  have  seemingly 
committed  ourselves  to  this  amount  the 
association's  representatives  have  taken 
in  all  of  these  applications  for  loans. 

Mr.  President,  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee I  hope  the  amendment  is  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
jrields  time? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  frcHn  Hawaii. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Inter- 
national Development  Association — 
known  as  the  IDA — ^is  the  very  founda- 
tion of  our  peaceful  cooperation  with 
other  nations  to  help  the  poorest  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  I  wish  to  urge  my 
colleagues  to  voce  today  in  favor  of  this 
supplemental  budget  request  so  urgently 
needed  for  the  replenishment  of  the 
IDA'S  resources.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
reject  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

It  was  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  that  saw  the  need  for  creating  the 
IDA  12  years  ago.  The  Congress  realized 
that  the  poorest  nations  of  the  world 
have  a  very  low  foreign  debt  servicing 
capacity.  Their  needs  for  economic  de- 
velopment financing  were — and  still 
are — ^much  greater  than  their  ability  to 
pay  commercial  interest  rates. 

Over  the  past  12  years,  the  IDA  has 
provided  more  than  $3.4  billion  in  con- 
cessionary development  financing  cred- 
its, that  is,  of  a  long  term  and  at  a  very 
low  rate  of  interest. 

In  July  of  last  year,  the  IDA  ex- 
hausted its  regular  funds  and,  since  that 
time,  has  only  been  able  to  continue 
making  credit  commitments  by  relying 
upon  advanced  contributions  by  the 
other  18  industrialized  contributors.  A 
month  ago  the  IDA  exhausted  these  ad- 
vanced contributions.  All  IDA  funds  were 
fully  committed  or  definitely  earmarked. 
Consequently,  IDA  can  no  longer  make 
new  credit  commitments. 

The  status  of  IDA  now  is  that  the 
fimds  which  have  been  contributed  by 
the  other  18  nations  have  already  been 
exhausted  and  these  fimds  have  been 
made  available  by  those  coimtiies  in  the 


form  of  advance  contributions.  If  the 
United  States  makes  this  oontributicm 
of  $320  million,  that  will  replenish  IDA 
funds. 

Now  that  the  other  nations  have  met 
their  commitments  and  have  provided 
funds  for  IDA  and  now  that  those  funds 
have  already  been  spent,  for  us  to  say  at 
this  time  that  we  should  not  pay  our 
contrlbutlon  of  $320  million  when  other 
nations  have  provided  their  contribu- 
tions. I  would  say,  would  be  most  unfair. 

As  of  April  27,  the  IDA  had  33  loan 
applications  from  23  of  the  poorest  na- 
tions of  the  world  with  a  total  value  of 
$473  million,  which  will  be  ready  to  be 
committed  within  the  next  2  months. 
If  IDA  were  to  suspend  the  operations, 
it  would  severely  impair  the  develop- 
ment efforts  of  the  poorest  coimtries  in 
the  world.  Mr.  President,  our  failure  to 
act  now  would  have  important  foreign 
policy  implications,  far  out  of  line  with 
the  cost  to  us. 

The  other  industrialized  countries 
have  demonstrated  their  confidence  in 
the  United  States  and  in  the  principle 
of  burden-sharing — ^which  we  have  urged 
so  strongly — by  making  advanced  con- 
tributions on  the  good  faith  that  we  will 
participate.  Until  we  do.  the  full  re- 
plenishment  cannot   come   into   effect. 

Before  IDA  is  able  to  get  money  from 
any  of  these  countries,  these  countries 
have  to  sit  down  together  and  discuss 
the  amount  that  is  needed.  We  have  sat 
down  with  the  other  countries  of  the 
world  and  have  discussed  the  problem. 
We  have  said  that  we  would  make  our 
contribution.  This  is  a  contribution  of 
$320  million.  These  other  countries  have 
already  committed  themselves.  We  have 
committed  ourselves.  IDA  has  been  using 
the  money  that  has  been  committed. 
That  money  has  now  been  exhausted. 
And  for  us  to  renege  on  our  promises 
would  be  very  bad  faith  on  our  part. 

It  would  indeed  be  tragic  if  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States— which  initi- 
ated the  IDA  in  a  spirit  of  international 
cooperation  for  the  works  of  peace — 
should  withdraw  its  support.  I^t  us  not 
be  so  shortsighted  as  to  refuse  to  bear 
our  fair  share  in  this  major  effort  to  hdp 
the  poorest  nations  of  the  world.  Accord- 
ingly, I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Join  me  in  supporting  the  appropriation 
of  $320  million  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  authorized  by  Congress  so  that 
the  United  States  can  meet  its  fiscal  year 
1972  contribution  to  the  IDA  now. 

Mr.  CXDTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FONG.  I  yidd. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
unable  to  receive  some  informati<m  dur- 
ing the  short  time  the  matter  was  before 
the  committee.  With  respect  to  the 
amendment  to  the  bill,  I  would  like  to 
know,  first,  as  to  the  portion  we  are  pay- 
ing into  this  IDA  fimd.  and,  second,  as 
to  what  will  the  other  18  nations  have 
already  paid  with  respect  to  this  cor- 
responding installment. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  according 
to  my  figure,  the  total  authorized  VS. 
share  is  $960  million — 40  percent— of  the 
current  3-year  capital  replenishment 
aggregating  $2.4  billion.  Other  countries 
are  contributing  slightly  under  $1.5  bll- 
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IlOTi.  And  our  contribution,  as  I  s  ly.  is 
40  percent  of  the  total  annual  cont  rlbu- 
tions.  

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The" 
ator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  1  additional 
ute? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  expressed  some  reluc- 
tance in  committee  on  this  item.  I  [felt 
the  40  percent  we  are  paying  was  a/dis- 
prc^Tortionate  share.  I  did  not,  however, 
strenuously  oppose  it  because  it  nore- 
sented  a  commitment,  but  an  autht 
tlon  is  not  necessarily  a  commltmc 
merely  wish  to  observe  that  I  lov( 
phrase  in  the  report  with  referenL  „ 
"bootstrap  nations."  I  wonder  hou  far 
below  the  bootstrap  level  the  Doited 
States  is  at  the  present  time.  These  >oot- 
strap  nations  are  said  to  be  unal  le  to 
borrow  anything,  but  they  do  not  owe 
anything.  I  think  that  term  "bootsirap" 
should  be  left  out  of  future  reporti  be- 
cause, heavens  knows,  we  have  sunc  so 
far  below  the  bootstrap  stage  financially 
that  for  every  cent  we  pay  out  wel  are 
digging  down  and  going  further  and  lur- 
ther  in  debt  for. 

I  have  sympathy  for  the  amendit  ent 
of  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  PONG.  The  Senate  debated  his 
matter  a  couple  of  months  ago,  and  it  vas 
only  on  March  10  that  the  authorizal  ion 
was  signed  into  law.  This  appropria  ion 
of  $320  million  is  in  furthertmce  of  the 
authorization  Congress  enacted  abont  2 
months  ago.  T 

Mr.  ELLENDE31.  The  authorizing  legis- 
lation also  was  before  the  Senate,  f 

Mr.  PONG.  Yes;  since  the  U.S.  ^re 
has  been  negotiated  at  40  percent,  thire  is 
no  way  we  in  Congress  can  now  cut  i  lown 
the  percentage.  But  the  Treasury  De- 
partment promised  to  renegotiate  the 
next  time  this  comes  up.  We  asked  hem 
to  renegotiate  downward,  30  perce;  it  or 
35  percent.  But  in  this  item  before  t  s  to- 
day, we  cannot  go  below  40  percen ;  be- 
cause we  have  agreed  to  pay  40  pei  cent, 
and  It  was  only  a  couple  of  month  t  ago 
that  the  Senate  passed  the  authcriza- 
tion. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  wil  1  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  PONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  What  has  been  th  •  ex- 
perience in  the  past  of  the  distingu  shed 
Senator  from  HawaU  with  the  de>art- 
ments  and  agencies  charged  wltl  the 
funds  of  this  nature? 

Mr.  PONG.  As  a  member  of  the  For- 
eign Operations  Appropriations  Bub- 
committee,  certainly  I  would  vatch 
members  of  the  Treasury  Depart  nent 
next  time  they  come  before  us  for  an 
appropriation.  As  the  ranldng  minarity 
member  on  that  subcommittee,  I  p  -om- 
ise  the  Senator  I  will  pursue  that  nat- 
ter. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  have  every  confid  ence 
in  the  Senator  but  over  the  years  I  lave 
heard  the  State  Department  tell  us  that 
the  end  of  foreign  aid  was  in  sight.  The 
next  time  they  said  if  we  would  ex«nd 
foreign  aid  once  more  it  would  onl^  be 
for  2  more  years.  Then  they  said  i :  we 
would  keep  it  going  it  would  be  reduced 
next  year.  So  I  have  grown  a  little  dyni- 
cal  through  the  years.  ' 


Mr.  PONG.  We  have  told  the  Treasury 
Department  to  work  on  this  problem  and 
they  have  said  they  would. 

Mr.  HARRT  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  do  not  understand  why  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  says  that  Congress 
would  be  reneging  on  a  promise  if  it  fails 
to  appropriate  the  $320  million.  As  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  Just  said, 
an  authorization  is  not  necessarily  a 
commitment. 

We  know  and  we  have  been  told  many 
times  that  the  authorization  for  appro- 
priations to  HEW  and  Education  have 
fallen  tens  and  tens  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars below  the  authorization.  Almost  ev- 
ery authorization  bill  which  comes  be- 
fore the  Senate  is  not  matched  by  ap- 
propriations. As  I  see  it.  Congress  can- 
not make  a  commitment  and  does  not 
make  a  commitment  until  the  appropria- 
tion is  made  on  matters  of  this  type.  If 
you  are  going  to  assume  that.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  see  no  particular  reason  to  have 
a  Committee  on  Appropriations.  We 
could  let  the  authorizing  committee  act 
if  we  are  going  to  match  dollar  for  dol- 
lar every  amount  that  is  to  be  author- 
ized. 

Of  course,  we  know  an  authorization  is 
not  a  commitment  and  we  all  know  that 
in  virtually  all  cases,  except  in  some  of 
these  international  appropriations  to  in- 
ternational financial  Institutions  nine 
times  out  of  10  the  appropriations  are 
less  than  the  authorization. 

I  am  curious  about  the  paragraph  in 
the  report  that  says  as  of  the  date  this 
bill  is  reported,  April  27,  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association  has  33 
loan  applications  for  a  total  value  of  $41Z 
million,  or  approximately  a  half  billion 
dollars.  I  am  wondering  if  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  could  be  Informed  as  to 
Just  what  type  loans  the^  art.  What  are 
they  being  used  for?  We  know  that  over 
the  life  of  this  organization  60  percent  of 
all  the  funds  have  gone  to  India  and  Pak- 
istan, and  we  know  that  India  and  Pald- 
stan  have  gotten  into  war  with  one  an- 
other. How  much  of  these  ftmds  were 
used  to  finance  the  war  <m  India's  part 
against  Pakistan,  and  how  much  of  these 
funds  were  used  to  finance  the  war  on 
Pakistan's  part  against  India?  So  I  think 
before  we  vote  these  huge  sums  we  better 
know  what  this  money  is  being  used  for. 
Is  it  being  used  for  armaments  and  mili- 
tary hardware?  Can  anyone  say  it  is  not 
being  used  for  that  piuix>se? 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  if  he  will  teU  us  what  these 
33  loan  applications  are  for,  which  total 
$473  million. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  these  appli- 
cations embrace  many  projects.  For  ex- 
ample, in  Pakistan,  highway  engineering 
project,  irrigation  engineering  project, 
port  engineering  project,  and  irrigation 
project;  in  New  Guinea,  education  proj- 
ects, highway  projects,  and  inlgation 
project;  in  other  countries,  agricultural 
development  projects,  power  projects, 
livestock  development  projects,  coffee 
importation  projects. 

These  are  projects  for  which  the  World 
Bank  makes  loans  and  these  are  the  loans 
we  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Do  these 
loans  go  directly  to  the  country  involved 
or  to  the  businesses  in  those  countries? 


Mr.  FONO.  I  understand  they  go  di- 
rectly to  the  country  involved. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  They  go  to 
the  country  involved  and  the  country 
then  lets  the  contract? 

Mr.  FONO.  That  is  what  I  understand. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  What  ma- 
chinery Is  there  for  having  some  assur- 
ance that  the  tax  fimds  are  not  being 
siphoned  off  by  government  officials  in 
some  of  these  countries  where  their 
standards  of  observation  are  less  rigid? 

Mr.  PONG.  I  think  the  history  of  the 
World  Bank  in  this  regard  has  been  very 
good.  I  understand  their  losses  are  very 
minimal. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Can  the 
Senator  assure  the  Senate  that  these 
fimds  have  not  been  used  in  the  past  for 
miUtary  hardware? 

Mr.  PONG.  That  I  cannot  assure  the 
Senator. 

B«r.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  conclude  by  say- 
ing I  think  the  time  has  come  for  the 
Senate  and  the  Congress  to  take  a  much 
hai-der  look  at  what  we  are  doing  with 
the  tax  funds  of  the  American  taxpayers. 
We  have  already  given  more  than  $1  bil- 
lion for  this  soft  loan  window  of  the 
World  Bank  and  the  World  Bank  has  in 
turn  turned  over  60  percent  of  those 
funds  to  two  nations,  India  and  Paki- 
stan, two  fine  nations.  I  have  a  high  re- 
gard for  both  of  them,  but  I  submit  that 
neither  of  them  is  in  any  woi-se  financial 
conditi(Hi  than  the  United  States.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  country  in  the  world  in  worse  finan- 
cial condition  than  is  the  United  States. 

At  the  end  of  the  next  fiscal  year,  ac- 
cording to  the  statement  submitted  by 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  the  national  debt  of  the 
United  States  will  be  $493  billion,  and 
25  percent  of  that  will  have  been  ac- 
cumulated during  the  4-year  period  end- 
ing June  30,  1973.  A  great  deal  of  that 
debt  is  because  of  these  foi-eign  ^ve- 
away  programs.  We  mean  well.  We  wsuit 
to  help  other  countries.  To  some  extent 
we  have  an  obligation  to  help  other  coun- 
tries. But  we  also  have  an  obligation  to 
ourselves.  We  have  an  obligation  to  this 
country.  I  submit  this  country  is  on  a 
very  imsound  basis  financially.  It  could 
not  be  more  unsound,  in  my  Judgment— 
to  think  that  by  June  30  next  year  we  will 
have  a  national  debt  of  $493  billion,  and 
25  percent  of  that  will  have  been  accu- 
mulated during  the  4-year  period  end- 
ing June  30, 1973. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  two 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  is  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Ml-.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  rc^. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
theroU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
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that  the  Senator  from.  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
AifDKiaogi),  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bath),  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Bbhtssh)  .  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cahnom)  ,  the  Senator  from  lifissis- 
alppi  (Mr.  Eastlaho)  ,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ekvim)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  FuLBRzaHT),  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Oambsbll), 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Har- 
us).  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartki)  .  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  HoLLiHos),  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Huicfhkkt)  ,  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  JotDAM),  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Maqnu- 
son),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
McClillan)  ,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  McGn),  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovcrm),  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIktthx), 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mkt- 
CALF) ,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Mondali).  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss),  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MusKix) ,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pastorb),  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell)  ,  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Sparkman)  ,  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Tunmey),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wnj.iAics) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton)  and  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield) 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Magnuson)  and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphket)  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Gambrell)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  frran  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker). 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dom- 
NicK),  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Bfr. 
Mathias)  ,  and  the  Senator  fnun  Oregon 
(Mr.  Packwood)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Scott)  Is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  I>akota  (Mr. 
MvNDT)  Is  absent  because  of  illness. 

Also,  the  Senators  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
OoLDWATER  and  Mr.  PAifNnt),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin),  the 
Senators  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits 
and  Mr.  Buckley)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thttrmond)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

If  present  suid  voting,  the  Senatw  from 
South  CaroUna  (Bfr.  Thurmond)  would 
vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  28, 
nays  31,  as  follows: 


[No.  170 

Leg-l 

YEAS— 28 

Allen 

CkJtton 

Long 

Bellmon 

Cranston 

MUler 

Bennett 

CurtU 

Uontoya 

Bible 

KUender 

Randolph 

Brock 

Oravel 

Spong 

Burdlck 

Oumey 

Stennls 

Byni, 

Hanaen 

Symington 

Han7F. 

Jr. 

Hruaka 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.  Hughes 

Tower 

Conk 

Jordan,  Idaho 
NATS— 31 

Aiken 

Bogga 

ChUes 

Allott 

Bmnke 

Church 

Beau 

0>M 

Cooper 

Dole  Pearson  Stafford 

Pong  Percy  Stevens 

Hart  Prosmlre  Stevenson 

Hatfield  Rtbtcoff  Tan 

Inouye  Roth  Welcker 

Jackson  Saxbe  Young 

Kennedy  S<^wetker 

Nelson  Smith 

NOT  VOnNO— 41 

Anderson  Orlflln  Metcalf 

Baker  Harris  Mondale 

Bayh  Hartke  Uoss 

Bentsen  HOUlngs  Ifundt 

Buckley  Humphrey  Muskle 

Cannon  JsTlts  Packwood 

Domlnlck  Jordan,  N.C.  Pastore 

Bagleton  Magnuson  PeU 

Wsstlsnrt  Mansfield  Soott 

Ervln  Mathias  Sparkman 

Fannin  McCleUan  Thurmond 

Fulbrlght  MoOee  Tunnay 

OambreU  McOovem  WUllams 

Ooldwater  Mclntyrc 

So  Mr.  Harry  P.  Byrd.  Jr.'s  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendments  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
of  ttie  amendments  and  the  third  read- 
ing of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  and  the 
bill  to  be  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDINa  OPPICKH.  The  bill 
(HH.  14582)  was  read  the  third  time. 

AODmONAL    FUNDS   KEEDED    FOR    KKKSCKMCT 
FOOD   AND   MEDICAL   SERVICES   PHOCBAM 

Mr.  8YMINOTON.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  the  Committee  aa  Appropriations 
seeks  to  assure  the  continuance  of  the 
emergoicy  food  and  medical  services 
program. 

Despite  express  congressional  intent  to 
tnf^tntain  this  program  at  a  spending 
level  of  $52,700,000  during  1972,  the  ad- 
ministration continues  to  withhold  all 
but  $3.5  million  for  emergency  food  and 
medical  services.  Therefore,  in  this  sec- 
ond supplemental  appropriations  bill, 
the  committee  has  provided  an  explicit 
appropriation  of  $30  million  to  carry  out 
this  program  for  poor  families  in  need  of 
nutritioQ.  I  support  this  provision. 

Curtailment  of  this  program  would 
mean  hardship  for  many  Missourians. 
Without  the  assistance  it  provides,  needy 
Infants  and  pregnant  women  in  St.  Louiis 
and  Kansas  City  would  no  longer  benefit 
from  the  supplemental  food  program. 
Elderly  and  other  homebound  poor  in  the 
bootheel  and  rural  poverty  areas  would 
no  longer  be  able  to  have  essential  foods 
delivered  to  them  at  home.  Educational 
programs  about  good  nutrition  and  prep- 
aration of  food,  particularly  surplus 
commodities,  would  also  be  discontinued. 

These  benefits  should  not  be  termi- 
nated. I  therefore  support  the  commit- 
tee's action  in  approving  an  additional 
appropriation  for  the  emergency  food 
and  medical  services  program. 

Mr.  HOLUNGS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  today  to  Join  a  bipartisan  group 
of  my  Senate  colleagues  in  support  of  the 
emergency  food  and  medical  services 
program  of  the  Office  of  Ecmomlc  Op- 


portunity. I  hope  oiur  efforts  will  not  be 
to  vain.  I,  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
Member  of  this  body,  know  how  valuable 
this  program  can  be  to  meet  the  critical 
health  and  nutritional  needs  of  poor 
mothers  and  children. 

What  we  seek  today  is  approval  of  an 
amendment  "which  would  provide  $30 
million  extra  in  the  fiscal  1972  budget 
for  the  emergency  food  and  medical  serv- 
ices. This  budget  presently  contains  only 
$3.5  million  following  a  drastic  cut  by 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
How  ironic  it  is  that  our  Nation  was 
about  to  see  this  :>rogram  really  reach 
its  potential,  when  the  budget  cutters 
got  hold  of  it.  The  program  spent  more 
than  $42  million  in  fiscal  1971,  reaching 
thousands  and  thousands  of  mothers  and 
children  all  over  the  Nation. 

Last  year,  the  Congress  appropriated 
an  additional  $20  million  for  the  pro- 
gram, but  OMB  refused  to  release  the 
fimds.  Then,  following  an  appeal  by  42 
Members  of  the  Senate,  President  Nixon 
once  again  turned  down  the  program 
funding. 

Mr.  President,  this  kind  of  perform- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  Chief  Executive 
is  nothing  new  in  the  field  of  feeding 
hungry  Americans.  This  cutback  is  Just 
{mother  example  of  shortsighted  leader- 
ship. We  have  seen  the  same  thing  in 
food  stamps,  commodity  foods,  school 
lunches,  school  breakfasts,  and  aU  of  the 
other  feeding  programs  launched  by  Con- 


I  feel  particularly  distressed  about  the 
emergency  food  program  because  it  has 
been  such  a  success  in  South  Carolina. 

In  fact,  this  program — more  than  any 
other — has  been  responsible  for  chang- 
ing many  opinions  in  my  State  about  so- 
called  Federal  giveaway  plans.  Using  this 
program,  our  county  health  officers  were 
able  to  bring  in  families  for  medical 
checkups,  often  for  the  first  time.  They 
were  able  to  look  at  the  children  and  the 
pregnant  or  nursing  mothers,  and  could 
prescribe  good  food  as  well  as  medicines 
and  vitamins. 

For  the  first  time,  our  medical  leaders 
in  South  C^arollna  really  began  to  look 
face  to  face  at  the  effects  of  hunger  and 
malnutrition.  Findings  from  these  con- 
tacts led  to  our  State  leaders  to  expand 
the  food  stamp  program  to  every  county, 
and  to  speed  up  the  rate  of  participation. 
But  the  food  stamp  program  is  not 
enough,  because  it  does  not  reach  those 
specialized  needs  of  the  pregnant  woman, 
the  nursing  mother,  or  the  child  imder  1 
year  of  age  whose  brain  is  so  easily  sus- 
ceptible to  damage  from  lack  of  nutri- 
tl<m. 

In  South  Carolina,  30  counties  are 
aided  by  ftmds  from  emergency  food  and 
medical  services:  Beaufort,  Jasper,  Fair- 
field, Oconee,  Pickens,  Darlington. 
Greenville,  Lee,  Williamsburg.  Charles- 
ton, Lexington.  Richland.  Florence.  Cal- 
houn. Orangeburg,  Bericeley.  Colleton. 
Dorchester,  Dillon.  Marlon.  Abbeville, 
Greenwood,  Kershaw,  Sumter.  Horry, 
Georgetown.  Chesterfield.  Marlboro,  and 
TTmnptATt  More  than  $1.4  mlllloci  went  to 
this  program  in  my  State  last  year,  but 
under  the  new  budget,  they  will  all  vir- 
tually be  eliminated. 

Seven  counties  participate  specifically 
m  what  we  call  the  "prescriptton  feed- 
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Ing"  program  sponsored  by  OEO.  B  cause 
of  the  tremendous  success,  our  outstand- 
ing State  board  of  health,  imder  Dr 
nety  Aycock.  tried  to  expand  thi 
gram  to  many  other  counties.  But  the 
OEO  and  the  Department  of  Agrlc  ilture 
said  no — there  would  be  no  expaoslon. 
In  fact.  I  have  learned  that  mor< 
500  coimtles  around  the  Nation 
been  refused  permission  to  take  p  .rt  In 
the  prescription  feeding  progran  be- 
cause the  administration  had  lonj ;  ago 
been  planning  to  eliminate  It. 

Additionally,  the  University  of  I  k>uth 
Carolina  has  been  funded  at  about ;  270,- 
000  annually.  The  project  has  lni  olved 
the  testing  and  treatment  of  chlldien  In 
Beaufort  and  Jasper  Counties  for  ntes- 
tlnal  parasites,  as  well  as  the  creat  on  of 
films  and  easy-to-imderstand  pam  )hlets 
and  training  aids  on  parasite  cc  atrol. 
These  programs  have  been  very  su  :cess- 
f ul  In  my  State.  There  Is  a  statewide 
awareness  now  of  the  need  for  goo  1  nu- 
trition and  sanitation  practices.  En  ploy- 
ers  are  beginning  to  understand  that 
well-fed  employees  are  better  wo  rkers. 
Teachers  are  understanding  that  well- 
fed  children  are  good  learners  anl  can 
participate  In  classroom  activities.  Doc- 
tors are  understanding  that  fa  nllles 
from  poor  neighborhoods  are  inflict  ed  by 
a  host  of  nutritlcHi  related  health  prob- 
lems which  can  be  corrected  by  lorn.  We 
are  making  these  breakthrougl  s  in 
South  Carolina,  but  it  is  In  spite  <  if  the 
administration,  not  because  of  1 .  We 
have  had  to  fight  for  every  progrt  m  we 
have  received.  This  is  why  we  hold  them 
so  dearly,  and  hate  to  see  an  agei  cy  so 
Insensitive  as  OMB  Just  wipe  out  a  oajor 
program.  I  hope  the  record  we  ma  le  on 
this  Issue  today  will  compel  the  ^hlte 
House  to  take  action  on  this  critlca  need 
In  America. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  w  sh  to 
register  my  strong  support  foi  the 
amendment  to  the  Second  Supplen  ental 
Appropriations  Act  fiscal  year  1972  rHJl. 
14582)  which  provides  $30  million  to  be 
added  to  the  fiscal  year  1972  budg  it  for 
the  emergency  food  and  medical  sei  vices. 
I  highly  commend  the  Senate  A  }pro- 
priatlons  Committee  for  approvlnj  this 
amendment  and  including  It  in  H.R. 
14582. 

Congressional  approval  of  this  an  end- 
ment  wij)  mean  that  many  EFMSJ  pro- 
grams will  be  able  to  continue  food  and 
medical  services  to  many  needy  Aner- 
Icans.  J^ 

Some  of  these  Americans  are  In  my 
own  State  of  Kentucky.  For  exampU,  the 
Boone  Pork  Community  Kitchei  In 
Fleming,  Ky.,  Is  funded  solely  by  E  PMS 
money.  This  community  kitchen  sirves 
an  average  of  one  hot  meal  a  day  ta  120 
of  the  needy  elderly  in  that  count  .  At 
one  time,  the  kitchen  served  240  el  lerly 
persons,  but  had  to  cut  beu:k  due  to  lim- 
itation of  EFMS  funds.  The  Boone  ^rt 
Comimlty  Kitchen  not  only  serves  i  hose 
persons  who  are  able  to  come  In  but  also 
the  elderly  who  are  not  able  to  leave  heir 
homes.  In  such  cases,  the  meals  an  de- 
livered from  the  kitchen.  In  addltl^  to 
providing  food  to  needy  elderly  who 
otherwise  go  himgry,  the  comm' 
kitchen  employs  11  persons  who  had 
Jobless. 


Mr.  President,  It  is  unfortunate  that 
our  present  feeding  programs  are  falling 
short  of  meeting  the  nutritional  needs 
of  the  poor.  But  It  Is  fortunate  that  we 
have  such  programs  as  EPhdB  which  at- 
tempts to  fill  the  hunger  gap  until  our 
present  feeding  programs  are  expanded 
to  meet  this  problem. 

Without  an  additional  $30  million  for 
EFMS  in  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1972, 
hundreds  of  programs  across  the  coun- 
try will  be  forced  to  close  down,  includ- 
ing the  Boone  Fork  Ccnnmunlty  Kitchen. 

I  strongly  urge  that  this  amendment 
receive  full  congressional  approval. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  RccoRo  a  statement  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  WashlngtcD  (Mr. 
Magnuson)  . 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  bt  S  :natob  Macnt;son 
I  am  extremely  gratified  that  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  has  concurred 
with  my  amendment  adding  $30  nUUlon  to 
HJt.  14fi82  (the  Second  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriations Act)  for  the  Emergency  Food 
and  Medical  Services  (E.FJtf£.)  program  ad- 
ministered by  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Labor,  Health,  Educa- 
tion, Welfare  and  Related  Agencies  (0,£.0.) 
Appropriations  Subcommittee,  I  am  keenly 
aware  of  the  Nlzon  Administration's  drastic 
and  unjustified  cutback  of  EJ'.MB.  from 
•42.3  mlUlon  in  P.Y.  71  to  W-B  mlUlon  in  F.Y. 
72.  As  the  senior  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Washington,  I  am  also  palnfuUy  aware 
that  nearly  80,000  Individuals  In  my  State 
are  being  fed  each  month  by  church-spon- 
sored food  programs.  Several  hundred  thou- 
sand Individuals,  each  month,  rely  upon  food 
stamps  or  surplus  commodities  to  meet  their 
basic  nutritional  needs.  E.PJi<J3.  has  leas 
stringent  qualifications  for  participation  and 
could  be  a  great  means  of  assistance  to  the 
church -sponsored  food  programs  which  rely 
totallj/  for  support  on  voluntary  contribu- 
tions of  food  and  money.  Without  some  gov- 
ernmental assistance,  theae  church-spon- 
sored programs  in  Washington  State  can  not 
possibly  continue. 

EarUer  this  year,  42  Senators  urged  Presi- 
dent Nixon  to  continue  fiinding  E.F JldJ3.,  but 
that  request  was  denied  on  the  basis  that 
existing  Department  of  Agriculture  programs 
were  adequately  meeting  the  needs  of  poor 
and  needy  citizens. 

ISi.  President,  the  figures  I  have  quoted 
clearly  Indicate  that  existing  programs  are 
not  meeting  the  needs  of  the  people  in  Wash- 
ington State  and  I  am  certain  that  other 
States,  which  are  also  experiencing  high  rates 
ot  unemployment,  are  also  itmting  existing 
programs  Inadequate. 

The  KrMS.  program  grew  out  of  the  con- 
cern sparked  by  the  1967  hearings  which  re- 
vealed the  existence  of  serious  hunger  and 
malnutrition  in  America.  It  was  intended 
then,  as  now,  not  as  a  substitute  for  other 
direct  food  assistance  programs,  but  as  a 
flexible  tool  that  might  enable  all  other  ex- 
isting efforts  to  better  alleviate  the  most  seri- 
ous problems  of  hunger  and  malnutrition. 
Then,  as  now,  its  direct  assistance  efforts  are 
concentrated  In  the  poorest  counties  where 
as  many  as  half  or  more  of  the  poor  cannot 
or  do  not  use  food  stamp  and  donated  foods 
programs.  Elaewbere,  E.FJif.S.  money  is  used 
to  demonstrate  more  effective  methods  of 
dealing  with  the  groups  falling  outside  the 
normal  welfare  system  (e.g.  the  "new  poor" 
In  Seattle) ,  or  problems  not  the  focus  of 
other  agencies  (e.g.  the  South  Carolina  re- 


search into  Internal  paraaltee  among  the 
poor).  X:fmb.  grants  have  eaUbllshed  sue- 
oessful  modeU  for  the  feeding  of  Indigent 
elderly  (eg.  the  Boone  Pork  Commuiuty 
Kitchen),  and  for  the  monitoring  of  the 
School  Lunch  Program  (North  Carolina  State 
University).  E.P.MJ3.  has  been  a  key  element 
in  local  efforts  to  reach  out  and  Identify 
more  of  those  who  might  be  eligible  for  the 
famUy  feeding  programs,  and  has  been  the 
principal  supporter  of  the  Supplemental  Pood 
Program  which  serves  186,000  pregnant 
women,  new  mothers  and  young  infants. 

For  a  relatively  smaU  amount  of  money, 
the  e:fms.  has  produced  a  large  and  valu- 
able dividend  In  our  national  effort  to  allevi- 
ate hunger  and  malnutrition  among  the  poor. 

Because  the  program  has  no  new  funding 
authority,  existing  prognuns  are  being  al- 
lowed to  expire.  At  the  start  of  this  current 
fiscal  year,  there  were  700  projects  In  place, 
worth  about  $37  million.  By  April  1,  ivn, 
there  were  only  400  projects  remaining,  worth 
only  about  $20  million.  By  the  start  of  P.T. 
73,  there  may  be  as  few  as  150  projects  still 
In  place,  worth  only  $10  mUlion.  Action  in 
the  Second  Supplemental  is  necessary  be- 
cause, without  It,  additional  programs  may 
simply  close  before  the  regular  authoriza- 
tion/appropriation process  can  be  completed. 

The  UmnedUte  effect  of  not  providing 
fimds  through  the  second  supplemental, 
would  be  the  expiration  of  remaining  pro- 
grama,  releasing  staff  and  facilities  that  will 
be  difficult  to  reclaim  If  the  funds  are  only 
made  avalUble  later.  In  addition,  the  suc- 
cessful implementation  of  1971  food  stamp 
amendmenta  requiring  that  each  state  pro- 
vide outreach  for  needy  persons  not  yet  par- 
ticipating In  the  program  depends  in  part  on 
the  continued  existence  of  the  EP.M.S.  In  the 
case  of  the  Supplemental  Pood  Program  for 
pregnant  women  and  yoimg  Infanta,  the  situ- 
ation is  even  more  stark;  without  EJ'JKJBl 
there  wUl  not  be  a  Supplemental  I^x>d  Pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  the  Senate  Conferees 
on  HJl.  14682  to  urge  the  House  Conferees 
to  accede  to  the  Senate  Amendment.  1  know 
the  Conferees  will  do  their  best. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  included  $30  million  for  the 
emergency  food  and  medical  services 
program — EFMS — in  the  second  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill. 

I  wish  partlculaiiy  to  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  Labor-HEW  Subcom- 
mittee, the  Senior  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Washington  (Mr.  MACNirsoif).  for  his 
leadership  In  the  effort  to  provide  ade- 
quate funds  to  keep  this  valuable  pro- 
gram alive,  funds  vital  to  his  own  State 
of  Washington  as  well  as  many  oth^ 
States. 

We  cannot  allow  hundreds  of  projects 
which  provide  desperatcdy  needed  serv- 
ices to  pregnant  women  and  infants, 
which  serve  oppressed  minorities  such  as 
Indians  and  migrant  workers,  to  be 
closed  down.  By  acting  to  prevent  these 
closings  by  making  these  funds  available, 
the  Senate  is  once  again  demonstrating 
its  determination  to  win  the  war  against 
hunger  and  malnutrition  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Senate  has  gone  on  record  again 
and  again  over  the  past  2  years  or  so  to 
Indicate  its  strong  support  for  EFMS 
and  its  desire  to  see  the  program  effec- 
tively implemented.  Most  recently.  42 
Members  of  this  body  Joined  in  signing 
a  letter  to  the  President  urging  that  funds 
not  be  withheld  from  these  projects.  Our 
efforts  have   been   thwmrted  by  tfaooe 
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whose  first  ccmcem  Is  economy  in  Oov- 
emxncnt. 

To  cut  this  program,  however.  Is  false 
economy.  Projects  which  assure  proper 
nutrition  to  mothers  and  their  young  off- 
spring are  a  prudent  investment,  for  they 
reduce  the  potential  for  later  institution- 
alization and  the  public  expense  associ- 
ated with  that. 

In  Illinois,  13  projects  which  serve 
many  thousands  of  persons  throughout 
the  State  might  be  forced  to  shut  down 
over  the  next  several  months  If  these 
funds  are  not  provided.  Most  of  the  proj- 
ects provide  direct  services — ^food  stamps. 


food  purdiase  vouchers,  or  certlflcattoa 
for  food  stamps — ^to  needy  individuals 
and  families. 

The  Sprlngfldd-Sangamon  County 
project,  for  example,  offers  a  wide  variety 
of  services.  In  a  period  of  9  months,  1,620 
individuals  have  been  helped  with  direct 
food  purchases:  444  families  have  been 
provided  with  food  stamps;  211  families 
have  received  food  pantry  service;  423 
people  were  given  transportation  to  and 
from  medical  facilities;  268  people  were 
given  direct  medical  assistance;  4  teen- 
age ixvgnancies  were  aided;  4,500  schot^- 
cfalldren  and  100  elderly  citizens  were 


served  breakfasts;  and  17  cases  of  malnu- 
trition were  identified  and  treated.  Tliat 
is  a  marvdous  record  ot  aooomidishment 
and  tiie  total  Federal  commitment  for  the 
term  of  the  project — ^v^ilch  has  over  a 
year  to  nm — is  only  $28,000. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
listing  the  EFMS  programs  In  minols  be 
incorporated  in  the  Rccou)  at  the  oon- 
clusion  of  my  remarks. 

Providing  food  and  medical  services  to 
the  needy  must  remain  a  No.  1  priority 
for  the  Nation.  We  must  provide  these 
additional  funds  at  this  time  to  indicate 
our  commitment  is  as  strong  as  ever. 


ILLINOIS  EMERGENCY  FOOD  AND  MEDICAL  SERVICES  PROJECTS 

Prelect 

Fundini 
level 

Term  of 
tundlni 

Termination 

date                   Numbers  served 

Project 

Fundini 
levd 

Term  of 
fundini 

Termination 
data 

Numbers  served 

Decatur,  Makin  County 

Peoria 

Vermilliorf  County. 

$33,996 
25.000 
50.000 
28.000 

15.000 
19.122 
15,000 
50,000 

18  montlis. 

1  year 

2  years.... 
do.... 

1  year 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

...  Feb. 28, 1973...  3,009. 

....  Dec.  31, 1972...  300. 

....  June 30, 1973...  3,000. 

....  July  31, 1973...  6,932  individuals, 

6S5  families. 
....  Jan.  31, 1973....  5,630. 
....  Nov.  30, 1972...  996  families. 
....  Aug. 31, 1972...  1,941. 
....  Dec.  31. 1972...  3.S00  families. 

Madison  County       

.    $20,956 
.    353.000 

20,000 
10.000 

472.000 

do 

Undefined.... 

1  year 

do 

Unavailable.... 

..  UnavaiUble.... 
.  July  1972 

(estimated). 
.  Feb.  28. 1973.. 
.  July  1972 

.  Unavailable.... 

Unavailable. 

Cook  County  OEO          

16  300  per  month. 

Project  NOW.  G.I.  Forum. 

Rock  Island. 
Cook  County  Urban 

Orianizatwn. 

Sprinifield.  Sanpmon 

Cown-           _    .   ... 
Embarrass  River  Basin  CAA.. 
Wabash  County       

.  3.000. 
.  3.000. 

.  Unavailable. 

ShawnM  Countv 

St.  Clair  County 

EDUCATION    PROOKAKS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  take  this  opportunity  to  re- 
quest that  the  Senate  approve  the  ap- 
propriations provided  In  H.R.  14582,  the 
second  supplemental  appropriations  bill. 
I  am  particularly  pleased  that  under  the 
considered  concern  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  for 
HEW  and  Labor,  this  bill  includes  ap- 
propriations for  two  education  programs 
that  I  strongly  support. 

First,  the  bill  includes  $9  million  that 
I,  along  with  17  other  Senators  requested 
to  cOTitinue  26  Follow  Through  programs. 
Second,  this  bill  includes  the  $5.8  million 
I  requested  to  enable  over  10,000  veterans 
to  receive  education  benefits  through  the 
Upward  Boimd  and  Talent  Search  pro- 
grams. 

In  addition,  I  am  concerned  about  the 
need  to  provide  adequate  fimdlng  for  ed- 
ucational work-study  programs.  There- 
fore, I  urge  the  approval  of  $75.4  million 
for  work  study  grants  to  provide  aca- 
demic training  for  173,000  students. 

Included  in  the  total  package  of  H.R. 
14582  are  appropriations  to  supplement 
fimdlng  operations  for  many  worthwhile 
'  programs  that  fully  deserve  the  support 
of  this  Senate.  However,  I  am  particu- 
larly concerned  about  Follow  Through, 
veterans  In  Upward  Bound  and  Talent 
Search,  and  the  work  study  program.  I 
am  concerned  because  each  of  these  are 
proven  educational  programs  that  de- 
serve to  continue  offering  assistance  for 
needy  students. 

Only  with  substantial  funding  will 
bmefits  be  available  to  those  who  seek 
thtir  help.  For  that  reason  I  strongly 
urge  the  Senate  to  improve  the  following 
approptlattoDS  requests: 

fOIXOW  THBOtraB 

nrst  the  Impropriation  of  $9  millian  for 
a  ctmtinuation  of  the  Follow  Tlirough 
program  in  26  communities  is  Important 
to  the  parents  and  to  the  8,350  students 
enrolled  in  these  projects.  Itie  OfBce  of 
Education  announced  plans  to  close  the 
Follow  'Hiroufl^  programs  in  Fittsfleld, 


Mass.  and  in  25  other  communities 
around  the  country  in  March  1972.  That 
announcement  raised  serious  questions 
about  the  administration's  credibility  re- 
garding education  programs  because  the 
administration  had  assured  the  Congress 
tiiat  such  cuts  would  not  occur.  Last  year 
the  administration  insisted  there  was  no 
intent  to  cut  back  any  programs  at  the 
time  the  OE  requested  a  reduction  of  $9 
millian  in  the  Follow  Through  budget. 

Nevertheless.  It  is  now  necessary  for 
the  Congress  to  restore  the  funds  because 
ttie  administration  seeks  to  eliminate  the 
programs.  I  am  pleased  that  the  com- 
mittee agrees  with  the  need  to  continue 
with  these  projects.  Nationwide.  91.000 
youngsters,  enrolled  in  Fcdlow  Through 
programs,  are  gaining  comprehensive 
education  benefits  in  kindergarten 
through  grades  3.  In  reading  and  In  other 
basic  skills.  Follow  Through  students 
show  substantial  lmprovem«its  over 
those  who  are  not  enrolled. 

In  Pittsfleld,  Mass.  parents  over- 
whelmingly support  this  program  be- 
cause they  approve  of  the  intensive  and 
careful  concern  shown  to  their  children 
by  the  teachers  and  staff  assistants  In 
Follow  Through. 

I  have  supported  these  projects  be- 
cause Follow  Through  Is  properly  de- 
signed to  preserve  and  build  on  the  gains 
made  in  Headstart  and  in  other  pre- 
school compensatory  programs. 

Along  with  Senator  Stkvknson  and 
the  other  Senators  who  requested  the 
committee  to  include  funds  for  these 
projects,  I  was  gratified  that  the  bill  re- 
ported by  the  committee  Includes  the 
funds  requested. 

TKTXaANS   tN   TTPWARO   BOUND   AND   TALENT 
SEABCH 

With  current  public  attention  focused 
on  the  swelling  number  of  veterans  re- 
turning from  Vietnam,  I  feel  it  is  appro- 
priate that  the  bill  before  the  Senate 
today  includes  funds  to  assist  veterans 
to  seek,  help  in  completing  their  educa- 
tion. 

Both  Upward  Bound  and  the  Talent 


Search  program  are  intensive  projects 
designed  to  attract  to  college  campuses 
those  young  people  who  have  avoided 
the  quest  for  college  trsiining  because 
they  have  been  denied  the  proper  moti- 
vation. Upward  Boimd  has  clearly 
proven  its  value  in  assisting  over  32,000 
students  since  1965,  who  otherwise  may 
have  been  denied  access  to  college  train- 
ing. Therefore,  I  am  particularly  pleased 
that  the  subcommittee  accepted  my  re- 
quest to  provide  $5.8  million  to  enable 
veterans  to  take  advantage  of  these  pro- 
grams. Accordingly,  $4  mllUon  will  pro- 
vide slots  for  10,000  veterans  in  Upward 
Boimd;  $1  million  will  be  used  to  seek 
out  some  12,000  veterans  through  the 
facilities  of  Talent  Search;  while  the  bal- 
ance of  $800,000  wiU  provide  for  program 
administration  and  staff  training.  These 
worthwhile  projects  are  fully  deserving 
of  approval  by  this  Senate. 

EDUCATIONAL    WORK    STUDT 

Finally,  I  wish  to  commend  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  for  its  expres- 
sion of  concern  about  the  need  to  con- 
tinue support  for  educational  work- 
study  programs.  These  projects,  operat- 
ing in  2,900  institutions  offer  opportu- 
nities to  545,000  needy  students  to  earn 
funds  to  support  their  educational  train- 
ing. 

Again,  this  is  a  program  with  a  sub- 
stantial achievement  record  that  fully 
deserves  Senate  approval. 

In  summary,  the  need  for  educational 
assistance  through  Federal  programs  is 
vital  across  the  board.  The  appropria- 
tions included  in  this  bill  for  education 
are  needed  in  some  instances  to  main- 
tain on-going  projects,  and  in  other 
cases  to  sllghtiy  extend  coverage  to  new 
students. 

Yet,  despite  the  ccmcems  expressed 
by  the  appropriation  of  these  monesrs 
there  is  a  need  for  even  more  help  in 
many  areas. 

The  Senate's  approval  of  the  funds 
designated  in  this  bill  will  at  least  insure 
benefits  for  those  who  have  already  ac- 
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cepted     the     fulfillment     of 
promiMs. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  In  approving 
appropilatlcHis  today,  we  shall  sho' 
we  continue  to  brieve  In  those  edi 
projects  that  are  designed  to  ralseithe 
academic  achievement  levels  of  man  r  of 
our  Nation's  needy  students. 

FUNDS    POS    TRK    KANSAS    CZNTm    VOR    T  B 
DKVSLOPMKNTALLT    OUABLIO 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  wlsB  to 
express  my  support  for  HJl.  14582/ the 
second  1972  supplemental  appropris  tlon 
bill,  and  urge  Senators  to  approve  t  lese 
needed  appropriations.  I  have  a  sp  dal 
Interest  in  the  passage  of  this  bill)  be- 
cause it  contains  appropriations  to 
vide  initial  funds  for  the  manj 
training  program  of  the  university-i 
ated  mental  retardation  center  In 
City,  Kans. 

The  University  of  Kansas  Mental  Ite- 
tardatlon  Center,  once  operational,  ill 
supply  health  manpower  to  work  v  Ith 
the  developmentally  disabled  In  Kan  as. 
It  will  also  provide  diagnostic  and  ad- 
visory services  along  with  an  organi  ed 
program  for  improving  delivery  of  tl^  se 
services.  The  benefits  of  this  progran  to 
the  developmentally  disabled  of  Kanas 
and  their  families  are  significant  i  nd 
I C  with  the  imlverslty  affiliated  progn  ms 

C  progressively  assuming  more  of  a  regie  lal 

*  responsibility,  the  same  benefits  co  ild 
eventually  become  available  to  the  ( Is- 

•  abled  in  surrounding  States  thus,  he 
Kansas  can  be  seen  as  an  important  1  ok 
in  the  national  program  to  better  he 
lives  of  the  developmentally  disabled. 

The  Kansas  University  affiliated  moi- 
tal  retardation  center  has  faced  mu^ 
problems  In  Its  struggle  for  exlster  :e. 
An  application  for  construction  funds  or 
the  new  building  in  Kansas  City  was  si  b- 
mitted  in  1966.  After  a  2-year  delay,  c<  n- 
struction  funds  were  finally  awarded  in 
1968,  and  the  facility  is  now  nearly  co  n- 
pleted.  Dr.  Richard  Schiefllbusch.  dlr  ic- 
tor  of  the  Kansas  UAF,  has  for  sevc  'al 
years  attempted  to  obtain  maternal  t  ad 
child  health  program  funds  for  the  mi  d- 
ical  center  facility,  although  applicati(  ns 
to  MCH  services  In  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for  t  is 
purpose  have  not  been  approved  beca£e 
of  low  MCH  appropriations.  In  1971|a 
commitment  was  made  by  MCH  to  fu  id 
Kansas  \I  additional  funds  were  mi  ie 
available  to  MCH  by  the  Congress  in 
1972.  However,  even  though  a  higl  er 
MCH  appropriations  request  for  1972  i  Id 
receive  congressional  approval,  Inflal  ;d 
operational  costs  in  existing  UAF  pi  3- 
grams  exhausted  the  extra  appropriati  m 
and  made  funding  of  the  Kansas  UAF  m 
Impossibilitr  once  again.  For  much  t  le 
same  reasons,  funds  for  the  Kip^sa-s  Ui  P 
were  not  Included  In  the  1973  M<  H 
budget. 

I  woiild  emphasize  that  UAF  Is  at  a 
critical  stage  In  Its  development.  Imme- 
diate funding  through  HJl.  14582 
permit  the  program  to  begin  operatpig 
Immediately,  and  will  allow  the  pi 
to  take  advantage  of  the  excellent  oi 
nlzatlonal  structure  which  has  been  Es- 
tablished by  Dr.  Schlefilbusch  and  lis 
assistants. 

A  delay  In  funding  would  make  me 
program's  future  very  imcertaln.  becafuK 
professionals  who  are  tentatively 


mltted  to  participating  in  the  program 
will  be  forced  to  seek  emplojrment  with  a 
more  certain  future.  MCH  program 
funds  for  the  Unlvuslty  of  Kansas  Medi- 
cal Center  UAF  must  be  made  available 
now  to  take  advantage  of  the  full  poten- 
tial offered  by  the  wotk.  done  by  Dr. 
Schiefllbusch  to  date.  For  these  reasons, 
passage  of  this  bill  Is  of  special  concern 
to  the  weU-belng  of  the  disabled  in 
Kansas. 

The  $112,000  Included  In  this  supple- 
moital  appropriation  for  the  Kansas 
UAF  will  enable  the  immediate  develop- 
ment of  a  most  worthwhile  program.  Tlie 
university-afDllated  mental  retardation 
center  in  Kansas  City  will  provide: 

First.  Urgently  need,  well-trained 
health  manpower  to  work  with  the  de- 
velopmentally disabled. 

Second.  Referral  services  for  amplex 
diagnostic  and  treatment  problems. 

Third.  Advisory  and  technical  services 
to  existing  statewide  programs. 

Fourth.  Programs  for  improving  de- 
livery of  these  services  to  the  handi- 
capped. 

Each  of  these  points  deserves  a  brief 
elaboration. 

MANPown  ntAiNura 

The  state  and  the  area  have  long 
needed  a  full-blown  interdisciplinary 
training  program  to  provide  health  man- 
power to  work  with  the  developmental^ 
disabled.  Planning  committees  agree 
upon  the  need  for  interdisciplinary 
training  for  nurses,  nutritionists,  occupa- 
tional therapists,  special  educators,  and 
pediatricians.  The  UAF  has  planned  an 
optimal  arrangement  for  training  in 
these  critical  areas  of  State  manpower 
needs. 

DIAGNOSIS   AND    PIANNINC 

The  University  of  Kansas  Medical 
Center  serves  Kansas  and  neighboring 
areas  as  a  referral  center  for  complex 
diagnostic  and  treatment  problems.  In- 
cluded are  the  mentally  retarded  and 
those  with  cerebral  disfunctions,  learn- 
ing disabilities,  and  emotional  disturb- 
ances. Presently,  we  are  talking  about 
several  hundred  children  and  their  fami- 
lies who  would  be  accorded  Improved 
and  coordinated  services  in  the  new  UAF 
facility.  In  addition  to  diagnostic  serv- 
ices, the  families  can  count  on  Improved 
resources  for  planning  and  Implementing 
appropriate  placement  and  followup 
services.  The  UAF  program  would  pro- 
vide a  staff  to  work  with  communities 
and  other  service  agencies  to  assure  that 
critical  services  are  provided  and  main- 
tained. 
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Through  the  State  interagency  coun- 
cil on  developmental  disabilities  and  such 
agencies  as  the  Kansas  Associati<m  for 
Retarded  Children,  it  has  become  in- 
creasingly clear  that  Important  educa- 
tional services,  advisory  services,  short- 
term  training  courses,  and  paraprofes- 
slonal  services  are  greatly  needed  by  per- 
sonnel already  serving  the  handicapped 
in  the  State.  The  design  is  essentially  for 
the  UAF  through  the  medical  center's 
newly  organized  resources  to  provide 
technical  and  professional  services  to  the 
State  In  the  manner  prescribed  by  the 
State  and  arranged  through  *»Ti«ting 
channels.  The  UAPs  staff  of  organised 


personnel  would  then  be  a  major  resouive 
in  the  State. 

uoaovsifKMT  or  SBvica  paooEAiu 

The  UAF  unit  at  XTOMC  will  provide 
for  an  organized  program  for  Improving 
delivery  of  services  to  the  handicapped.  A 
critical  team  of  specialists  will  be  com- 
posed both  of  medical  and  behavlonl 
qMciallsto  who  will  imdertake  to  develop 
better  programs  for  the  preecho<ded 
handicapped,  for  Institutionalized  hand- 
icapped who  seek  a  return  to  community 
Uvlng  arrangements,  for  culturally  im- 
pahped  handicapped  individuals  who  se^ 
Improved  education  resources,  and  for 
parents  of  handicapped  children  who 
seek  to  Improve  their  own  capabilities 
for  training  in  the  homes.  Included  in 
the  last  are  minority  groups — ^Indians. 
Chlcanos,  urban  blacks,  and  rural 
poverty  groups — who  seek  critical  serv- 
ice improvements  for  their  handicapped 
children.  Many  of  these  programs  have 
already  been  undertaken,  but  there  is 
currently  a  lack  of  critical  manpower 
for  completing  the  program. 

The  funds  needed  to  initiate  this  ex- 
cell«it  program  are  Included  in  HJl. 
14582.  and  I  urge  Senators  to  support 
this  legislation  and  thereby  assist  Kansas 
in  Its  effort  to  better  the  lives  of  the 
developmentally  disabled. 

THX  A1.ASKA    NATnrx  rUNO 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  in  this 
bill,  making  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion for  the  present  fiscal  year,  on  i>age 
8,  line  17  to  page  9,  line  5,  appears  a  new 
proviso  concerning  the  Alaska  Native 
fund.  This  proviso  was  added  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee  at  my  re- 
quest. It  authorizes  the  advancement  to 
each  regional  association  the  sum  at 
$1,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1972.  This  sum 
must  be  used  scdely  for  organization  of 
the  regional  corporations  and  village 
corporations  within  each  region  and  to 
Identify  land  for  such  corporations  pur- 
suant to  the  Alaska  Claims  Settlement 
Act.  Ttoia  advance  must  be  credited 
against  the  first  moneys  due  to  such 
corporations  under  the  Alaska  Native 
Claims  Settlement  Act.  It  must  first  be 
used  to  repay  any  loans  advanced  to  such 
corporations  by  any  financial  organiza- 
tion after  the  date  of  the  Native  Claims 
Settlement  Act.  It  limits  the  village 
corporations  eligible  to  receive  such  ad- 
vancements to  those  detennined  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  In  the  1970  census 
to  have  had  25  or  more  Native  residents 
living  within  them. 

Mr.  President,  the  reason  it  has  been 
necessary  to  Introduce  this  legislation  is 
because  of  an  i^^Tarent  anomaly  result- 
ing from  two  potentially  conflicting  sec- 
tions of  the  Native  Claims  Settlement 
Act.  Section  6(a)(1)(A)  authorizes  the 
appropriation  of  $12,500,000  during  the 
fiscal  year  1972.  Section  6(c).  however, 
requires  the  Alaska  Native  n^  to  be 
completed  prior  to  the  distribution 
among  the  regional  corporations.  The 
latter  section  also  provides  that  ^lares 
of  regional  cMporations  not  yet  orga- 
nised must  be  retahied  in  the  Alaska  Na- 
tive fund  until  the  corporations  are  all 
organised. 

The  advancement  contained  in  the 
supplemental  apprcvriation  will  permit 
the  regional  associations  to  form  regional 
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corporations.  They  will  be  permitted  to 
form  up  to  13  such  regional  corpora- 
tions. Each  such  regional  association  Is 
appropriated  the  sum  of  $1  million  in  the 
current  fiscal  year. 

The  amendment  further  provides  that 
the  moneys  advanced  to  the  regional  as- 
sociations are  to  be  used  solely  for  orga- 
nlzaticm  of  the  regional  and  village  cor- 
porations within  each  region  and  to  iden- 
tify land  for  such  corporations  under 
the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act. 
The  moneys  are  to  be  used  by  the  as- 
sociations and  cr^ilted  to  the  moneys 
granted  to  the  regional  corporations. 

The  legislation  further  provides  that 
the  advancements  must  be  used  to  repay 
bank  loans  advanced  to  the  regional  and 
village  corporations  by  financial  orga- 
nizations after  December  14,  1971.  This 
has  beoi  necessary  because  a  number  of 
lending  institutions  have  advanced 
money  with  the  specific  understanding 
that  there  was  to  be  repajrment  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Finally,  there  is  a  requirement  that 
eligible  villages  must  contain  at  least  25 
persons.  This  Is  the  figmv  used  in  the 
Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act  to 
determine  eligibility.  While  some  villages 
may  be  at  a  disadvantage  and  Ineligible 
to  receive  advanced  funds,  the  provision 
wfll  permit  the  expeditious  advancement 
of  funds  to  those  villages  eligible  accord- 
ing to  the  act  on  a  prima  facie  basis 
without  unduly  delaying  the  process. 

Mr.  President,  the  importance  of  the 
Native  Claims  Settlement  Act  for  our 
State  of  Alaska  cannot  be  overempha- 
sized. This  Is  a  landmark  settlement  of 
many  aboriginal  Native  claims  through- 
out the  State  of  Alaska.  The  rapid  Im- 
Idementation  of  this  act  Is  both  neces- 
sary and  fair.  Many  Native  groups  have 
long  awaited  the  settlement  of  their 
claims.  Many  others  are  in  dire  straits 
financially  and  desperately  need  the 
money  forthcoming  under  the  act  in 
order  to  continue  even  a  minimfti  exist- 
ence. (Considerable  time,  up  to  2  years, 
will  be  necessary  to  complete  the  enroll- 
ment procedures  under  sectUm  5  of  the 
act.  It  wUl  also  take  considerable  time 
and  money  to  organize  the  regional  cor- 
porations under  section  7.  Ihitil  that  time 
luider  the  act.  if  no  amendment  is  added, 
funds  will  be  ^ectlvely  frosen.  It  is  the 
intent  of  the  Appropriattons  Committee 
to  alleviate  this  severe  hardship. 

At  my  request,  the  conference  commit- 
tee on  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settle- 
ment Act  authorized  $12.5  mUlion  for 
the  current  fiscal  year.  However,  even  if 
this  money  is  i«pr(H>nated.  imless  my 
amendment  is  adopted  it  will  not  be 
forthcoming  immediately,  as  I  have  just 
indicated.  One  of  the  agreements  made  In 
conference  and  ^?proved  by  CiTongress 
was  the  authorization  for  the  $12.5  mil- 
lion In  the  first  fiscal  year  and  $50,000.- 
000  In  the  second  fiscal  year.  To  place 
these  moneys  in  a  fund  In  theXteasury 
will  be  of  no  use  to  these  regldbal  and 
village  corporations  which  so  vitally  need 
the  funds  to  initiate  the  wcn-k  for  the 
Alaska  Native  people  in  each  area. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  just  like  to  add 
one  final  word.  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ate from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bibu)  has  pro- 
vided great  leadership  in  this  matter.  He 
cxvm — osa-PsTt  la 
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was  a  member  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee on  the  Native  Claims  Settlement 
Act  itself  and  has  also  provided  distin- 
guished guidance  as  chairman  of  the  In- 
terior Subcommittee  of  the  Appn^ria- 
tlons  Committee.  He  knows  the  bill  well 
and  the  problems  the  people  of  my  State 
face.  His  kindness  and  thoughtfulness 
win  be  long  remembered  throughout  the 
State  of  Alaska. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Elundkk)  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Toung)  who. 
as  the  chairman  and  ranlcing  RepubUcan 
member  of  the  Appn^riations  Commit- 
tee, have  also  provided  a  great  deal  of 
encoiuragement  and  guidance  to  me.  I 
am  also  grateful  to  all  the  other  members 
of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
for  their  encouragement  and  assistance 
in  this  vital  matter. 

IN   SX7PPOKT   or   SKVntAI.    PBOVIBION8 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  wish  to  express  my  support  for  several 
itons  contained  in  HJl.  14582.  the  sec- 
ond supplonental  appropriations  bill  for 
1972,  which  was  reported  by  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee  on  April 
27,  1972. 

Tlie  bill,  as  reported  by  the  Senate 
Apprtqpriations  Committee,  recommends 
appropriations  of  $5,063,387,439,  which 
is  an  increase  of  $197,444,050  over  the 
budget  request  and  $1,108,034,081  over 
the  amount  included  in  the  House  bill.  It 
should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  Senate  increase  over 
the  House  amount  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  supplemental  items 
were  submitted  directly  to  the  Senate. 

I  have  long  been  a  strong  supporter  of 
increased  assistance  for  education,  and 
I  want  to  go  on  record  as  supporting  the 
items  contained  in  this  bill  for  educa- 
tional activities.  The  Senate  bill  con- 
tains $300,400,000  for  Federal  aid  to 
higher  education.  Included  within  this 
total  are  $130,200,000  for  educational  op- 
portunity grants;  $75,400,000  for  college 
work  study  grants;  and  $88,000,000  for 
national  defense  student  loans. 

Tlie  Office  of  Education  Informs  me 
that  within  the  amounts  Included  in  the 
Senate  bill  for  the  Office  of  Educaticm. 
West  Virginia  will  receive  a  total  of  $3.- 
118,703  for  the  following  educational 
purposes: 

Sevm  hundred  and  fifty-three  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  forty-nine  dollars 
for  national  defense  education  loans;  $1.- 
058,246  for  wot^  study  grants;  and  $1.- 
306,808  for  educational  opportunity 
grants. 

There  is  another  educationally  ort- 
«ited  program  which  I  have  supported 
and  which  I  commend  the  ccmunittee 
for  funding  in  tUs  bill,  and  that  is 
the  Induskm  of  $5,800,000  for  ProJ- 
ecto  Upward  Bound  and  Talent  Search. 
WhUe  the  amount  involved  is  not  large. 
I  believe  this  program  will  have  a  very 
significant  Impact  on  many  ot  our  re- 
turning veterans  who  have  not  previ- 
ously availed  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  continuing  their  educations. 
This  program  will  be  targeted  toward 
veterans  and  it  Is  specifically  designed, 
to  place  a  substantial  number  of  veterans 
In  poetsecondary  and  higher  educational 
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Unstitutions.  with  si>ecial  emphasis 
placed  on  the  veteran  who  does  not  have 
a  high  school  equivalency  certificate. 
The  primary  selection  of  grantees  will  be 
from  Stetes  witti  large  concentrations  of 
unemployed  veterans. 

The  Immediate  need  for  this  program 
is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  only 
one-fifth  of  an  estimated  5.625.000  eligi- 
ble veterans  are  curroitly  enrolled  un- 
der provisions  of  the  GI  bill  in  some 
form  of  education  or  training  programs, 
and,  of  those  who  are  enrolled,  only  a 
small  percentage  are  from  low-income, 
disadvantaged,  and/or  minority  back- 
grounds. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  West  Virginia 
has  one  of  the  lowest  records  for  utiliz- 
ing veterans  educational  benefits.  I  have 
been  assured  that  there  will  be  a  concen- 
tration of  these  efforts  in  West  T^rginla, 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  these  efforts  will 
result  In  more  West  Virginia  veterans 
utilizing  their  benefits,  and  thus  improv- 
ing their  opportunities  to  earn  a  better 
living  for  themselves  and  their  fam- 
Ules. 

I  also  wish  to  reiterate  my  support  for 
the  $247  million  included  in  the  Senate 
bill  for  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
summer  programs.  I  was  a  cosponsor  of 
the  amendment  offered  in  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  increasing  this 
amount  from  $95  million  to  $247  million. 
This  amendment  will  provide  9-week 
job  opportunities  for  947,828  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  youths,  ages 
14  to  21  in  urban  and  niral  areas.  I 
believe  that  this  program  Is  an  appropri- 
ate mechanism  with  which  to  provide 
work  experience  for  disadvantaged 
youths  in  the  sunmier  months  and  thai 
this  will  do  much  to  alleviate  the  idle- 
ness which  too  often  provides  an  excuse 
for  social  unrest  and  a  tendency  toward 
criminal  activities. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Do  Sena- 
tors srield  back  their  time? 

Bfr.  EUiENDER.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  YOUNO.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
STKvnrsoir) .  All  time  having  been  yield- 
ed back,  and  the  bill  having  been  read 
the  third  time,  the  question  is.  Shall  it 
pass? 

The  bill  (HJl.  14582)  was  passed. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  Z 
move  that  the  Soiate  insist  oa.  its 
amendments  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  House  of  Representetives  there- 
on, and  that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to 
appoint  the  conferees  on  behalf  of  the 
Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  OfBcer  appointed  Mr.  Eixnr- 
Dca,  Mr.  MACHUsoir,  Mr.  Bnu.s,  Mr. 
RoBEKT  C.  Btkd.  Mr.  McOee.  Mr.  Prox- 
itni.  Mr.  MONTOTA.  Mr.  Iwoirra.  Mr. 
HoLLnrcs.  Mr.  Yoxnto.  Mrs.  Skub,  Mr. 
Hrxtska,  Mr.  AiLOTT.  Mr.  Cotton.  Mr. 
Cask,  and  Mr.  Fono  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  most 
gratified  that  the  Senate  has  acted  fa- 
vorably on  my  proposal  iiu»rporated  in 
my  bill  S.  2966  by  including  it  as  an 
amendment  to  HJl.  14582  in  title  I,  chap- 
ter I  on  the  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

I  am  disturbed  with  a  misrepresento- 
tion  being  sent  to  Aroostook  County  not 
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only  Uiat  no  action  had  been  takei  on 
S.  2966  but  that  such  misrepresenta  ton 
went  even  further  to  charge  that  "noi  e  Is 
planned." 

It  Is  most  difficult  to  understand  rhy 
such  a  misrepresentation  should  be  n  ade 
In  the  face  of  the  actual  facts.  The  J  lost 
charitable  conclusion  that  I  can  n  ach 
is  that  the  misrepresentation  resi  ted 
from  a  failure  of  someone  to  make  in- 
quiry as  to  the  factual  situation  b^ore 
making  the  misrepresentation. 

I  sought  action  on  S.  2966  at  the 
possible  time  after  I  introduced  it. 
first  opportunity  came  when  the  Se: 
Appropriations  Committee  was  consii 
ing  the  urgency  supplemental  appropi  a- 
tions  bill  on  March  14,  1972.  I  oftere<:  8. 
2966  as  &n  amendment  to  that  bill.  1  he 
committee  rejected  it  because  it  \  as 
claimed  that  the  House  would  not  ace  pt 
any  amendments  to  that  bill. 

I  then  notified  the  committee  tha  I 
would  again  offer  S.  2966  as  an  ame  d- 
ment  to  the  second  supplemental  Bill, 
this  bill,  HM.  14582.  when  it  came  be- 
fore the  committee.  When  I  did,  mjn- 
bers  of  the  committee  indicated  tnat 
they  would  be  favorably  disposed  to  ic- 
cept  it. 

On  April  24,  1972,  a  week  ago,  the  i  p- 
propriations  Subcommittee  on  Agric  il- 
ture  accepted  my  S.  2966  In  the  form  of 
an  amendment  to  H.R.  14582  and  he 
full  committee  approved  it  on  April  87, 
1972.  Now  today  the  full  Senate  has  i  ?- 
proved  it. 

Surely  that  is  not  a  record  of  "no  i  c- 
tion  has  been  taken  and  none  is  pla  i- 
ned"  as  has  been  represented  to  at  lei  st 
one  Aroostook  County  farmer. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  Senate  for  it  n  iw 
has  done  all  that  it  could  in  support 
S.  2966,  which  will  become  law  unless  i 
House  conferees  on  H.R.  14582  oppi 
S.  2966  and  refuse  to  accept  it  in  HJ 
14582. 

However,  I  am  most  hopeful  that 
action  against  the  farmers  will  not  je 
taken  by  the  House  conferees.  I  am  hoi  e- 
ful  because  Representative  Hathaw  it 
has  expressed  his  support  for  this  pi  o- 
posal — and  as  a  member  of  the  Hoi  se 
Appropriations  Committee.  I  am  site 
that  Representative  Hathaway  can  c^- 
vlnce  his  colleagues  on  the  House  Appr  - 
priations  Committee,  who  are  chosen  :  s 
House  conferees  on  HH.  14582  to  agr  e 
to  the  Senate's  action  in  putting  my  I. 
2966  proposal  in  the  bill  and  keeping  it  i 
the  bUl. 

The  language  of  the  provision  in  t  e 
bill  is: 

Cropland  Conversion  Program 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  Into  ell 
the  land  use  AdHistment  program  autborli 
in  section  16(e)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  ani 
Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended  (1 
U.8.C.  690p(e)).  »10.000,000  to  remain  avaU 
able  until  expended. 


A  bill  (8.  3636)  to  provide  authorlBations 
for  certain  agencies  conducting  the  for- 
eign relations  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purpoaes. 

Mr.  STENMIS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  What  is  the  pending 
order  of  business  at  this  time? 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The  Wll 
is  open  to  emnendment. 

AMXNDICZMT  IfO.    IITS 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

strike  out  lines  1  through  13,  Inclusive, 
on  page  38  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  proposes  to  strike  out  title 
vn,  which  is  all  of  section  701  on  page 
38. 

I  call  up  that  amendment  at  this  time 
so  that  it  may  be  made  the  pending 
business.  

The  PRESroXNO  OFFICER.  It  is  the 
pending  business. 

Mr,  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
have  any  desire  to  discuss  the  amend- 
ment, particularly,  now,  and  I  note  that 
the  manager  of  the  bill  is  not  in  the 
Chamber,  so  there  could  not  be  any 
agreement  now  about  the  time  limitation 
or  anything  like  that.  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  in  order  now,  anyway.  But  I 
will  address  the  Senate  on  this  amend- 
ment when  we  reconvene. 


FOREIGN  RELATIONS  ADTHOl 
TION  ACT  OF  1972 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (1 
Stbvinson)  .  The  Chair  lays  before 
Senate  the  unfinished  business,  whi<] 
the  clerk  will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
follows: 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  apologize  for  keeping  the  Senate  in  ses- 
sion a  wee  bit  late,  especially  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  many  Senators  have  com- 
mitted themselves  to  an  engagement  to- 
night. However,  had  action  on  the  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill  not  been 
completed  today,  it  would  have  been 
necessary  to  come  in  early  tomorrow,  but 
more  importantly,  there  is  a  likelihood 
that  fresh  amendments  would  have  been 
prepared  overnight,  with  the  result  being 
that  the  Senate,  on  tomorrow,  would 
have  had  to  travel  over  some  of  the  same 
groimd  that  was  plowed  today,  to  say 
nothing  of  possible  new  amendments  be- 
ing offered  and  additional  points  of  order 
being  made  tomorrow. 

In  view  of  the  fact,  therefore,  that  the 
Senate  has  completed  its  action  on  the 
supplemental  appropriations  bill,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock  noon 
tomorrow.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


eulogies  concerning  the  late  Janws  F. 
Byrnes,  former  Representative,  United 
States  Senator,  Governor  of  the  State  of 
SouUi  Carolina,  Member  of  the  U.8. 
Supreme  Court,  and  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  United  States,  be  bound  and  print- 
ed as  a  Soiate  document. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  RxcoRO  remain  open  until  May  19  so 
as  to  permit  Senators  additional  time  in 
which  to  include  eulogies  regarding  Mr. 
Byrnes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  RECORD 
TO  REMAIN  OPEN  UNTIL  MAY  19 
FOR  EULOGIES  CONCERNING  THE 
LATE  JAMES  F.  BYRNES  AND  FOR 
PRINTING  OP  THE  EULOGIES  AS  A 
SENATE  DOCUMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  This 
may  very  well  be  the  final  quorum  call 
of  the  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

iSr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  WAIVER  OF  THE  RULE 
OF  GERMANENESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Pastore 
rule  of  germaneness  be  waived  during 
the  session  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  will  convene  at  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

After  the  assistant  leaders  have  been 
recognized  under  the  standing  order, 
there  will  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  btisiness  for  not  to 
exceed  30  minutes,  with  the  usual  3- 
minute  limitation  on  statements  therein. 

Following  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness will  be  laid  aside  temporarily,  un- 
der the  order  previously  entered,  and  the 
Senate  will  then  take  up  HJl.  11689, 
authorizing  the  foreign  sale  of  certain 
passenger  vessels.  There  is  a  time  agree- 
ment of  2  hours  on  the  bill.  1  hour  cat 
any  amendment  in  the  first  degree,  30 
minutes  on  any  amendment  to  an  amend 
amendment,  any  debatable  motion,  or 
appeal,  fit  least  one  rollcaU  vote  is  ex- 
pected In  coimection  with  that  bill. 

FoUowlng  the  disposition  of  the  bill, 
at  some  time  during  the  afternoon— I 
do  not  expect  it  to  be  before  2  o'clock— 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gsavxl) 
will  move  that  the  Senate  go  Into  a  closed 
session,  under  rules  XXV  and  XXXI. 
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If  there  is  a  second  to  that  motion,  the 
Senate  will  proceed  to  conduct  a  closed 
session.  Rollcall  votes  could  occur  there- 
in. 

Following  the  closed  session,  the  Sen- 
ate will  return  to  the  consideration  of 
the  imflnished  business,  S.  3526.  The 
pending  question  at  that  time  will  be  on 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment  by  Mr. 
STENNIS'  amendment  No.  1175.  Depend- 
ing upon  the  hour  at  which  the  Senate 
returns  to  legislative  session,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  closed  session,  the  Senate 
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may  proceed  with  further  debate  on  the 
Stennis  amendment  tomorrow  afternoon. 
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NOMINATIONS 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
12  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  6:59 
pjn.,  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row, Tuesday,  May  2.  1972,  at  12  noon. 


Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  May  1, 1972: 

DEPASTICZMT  op  TRI  TaXASUBT 

John  Michael  Hennessy.  of  Massachusetts, 
to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, vice  John  R.  Petty,  resigned. 

Diplomatic  and  FoasusN  Skbvice 

CUnton  Ij.  Olson,  of  Callfomla,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Sierra  Leone. 
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PROJECT  SANGUINE 


HON.  GAYLORD  NELSON 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  1,  1972 

Mr.  NEIJ30N.  Mr.  President,  it  is  only 
10  days  or  so  since  I  called  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  a  very  important 
and  critical  report  on  the  Navy's  pro- 
posed Project  Sanguine  communications 
system.  At  that  time  I  said  that  it  seems 
that  the  more  the  scientific  community 
studies  Project  Sanguine,  the  more  se- 
rious is  the  doubt  expressed  that  the 
system  can  work. 

Now  Just  a  few  days  later  there  is 
further  evidence  of  this  growing  doubt 
with  the  issuance  of  an  equally  critical 
study  of  Project  Sanguine  by  Drs.  Mi- 
chael McClintock  and  Alwyn  Scott,  both 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

To  clarify  the  record  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  Drs.  McClintock  and  Scott 
issued  a  pH-evious  study  on  Sanguine  and 
that  the  study  I  reviewed  just  recently 
was  by  Dr.  Charles  W.  Harrison,  Jr..  of 
the  Sandia  Laboratories  of  Albuquerque, 
N.  Mex.,  and  a  member  of  the  review 
panel  selected  by  the  National  Academy 
of  Sclmces  and  the  National  Academy 
of  Engineering  to  study  the  feasibility  of 
Project  Sanguine. 

In  this  latest  study,  Drs.  Scott  and 
McClintock  not  only  agree  with  major 
premises  of  Dr.  Harrison  but  point  to 
scientific  data  that  substantiates  their 
earlier  position  that  Sanguine  would 
need  an  unrealistic  amount  of  power  or 
be  an  extremely  slow  method  of  commu- 
nication. They  also  described  as  "higtUy 
doubtful"  the  Navy's  proposal  that  the 
project  ccm  be  powered  from  existing 
commercial  electric  power  sources. 

As  I  pointed  out  when  discussing  Dr. 
Harrison's  report,  the  Navy  apparently 
is  satisfied  Uiat  the  necessary  research 
and  development  work  on  Sanguine  is 
very  nearly  finished  and  is  proposing 
to  advance  the  project  to  the  so-called 
validation  phase. 

Obviously,  much  more  careful  analy- 
sis of  the  problems  these  studies  point 
to  must  be  made  before  the  Congress 
agrees  to  this  step. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  report  by  Dr.  Scott  and  Dr. 
McClintock.  enttUed  "A  Further  Tech- 
nical Appraisal  of  Sanguine  Type  Sig- 
nalling Systems."  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Rscoso,  to  be  followed  by 


biographical  sketches  of  Drs.  McClintock 

and  Scott. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  report 

and  biographical  sketches  were  ordered 

to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

A  FuHTHxa  Technical  Apfsaisal  or  San- 

GDnn  Ttpe  Signaling  Ststxkb 

(By  Alwyn  Soott,  professor  of  Electrical  Engi- 
neering; Michael  McClintock,  senior  scien- 
tists. Space  Science  and  Engineering  Cen- 
tw,  and  Paul  Rissman,  graduate  student 
In  electrical  engineering) 

I.  INTBODUCnON 

On  I^y  3,  1971  the  Wisconsin  Committee 
for  Environmental  Information  published  a 
"Report  on  the  Technical  Feasibility  of  Proj- 
ect Sanguine"  which  concluded  that  Project 
Sanguine  could  not  work  at  the  power  levels 
suggested  by  the  Navy.*  The  reason  for  this 
conclusion  was  that  a  buried  transmitting 
antenna  is  extremely  inefficient.  Thus  it  must 
transmit  data  very  slowly  and  can  easily  be 
jammed.  Reports  coming  to  a  similar  conclu- 
sion have  been  made  public  by  Professor  A. 
W.  Biggs  of  the  University  of  Kansas,  (l,  2] 

Since  that  time  additional  information  has 
been  made  available  by  the  Navy  and  by 
others  which  further  weakens  the  case  for 
Project  Sanguine.  The  purpose  of  this  paper 
is  to  review  and  summarize  this  additional 
information. 

n.  CHARACTER  OP  THE  "LATTRENTIAr  SHIELD" 

The  calculations  in  the  WCEI  Repc»-t  were 
made  using  the  very  low  value  of  ground 
conductivity  (5  x  10-^  mho/meter)  which 
was  suggested  by  the  Navy.  [3]  Such  a  low 
value  of  ground  conductivity  assumes  that 
the  geological  structure  of  Northern  Wiscon- 
sin is  dominated  by  the  "Laurentian  Shield" 
a  large  piece  of  dry  granite  said  to  lie  just 
below  the  surface.  Discussions  with  geologists 
Indicate  that  this  simply  Is  not  true.  The 
Wisconsin  State  Oecdoglst  says  that  the  bed- 
rock structure  in  Northern  Wisconsin  is  very 
complex  [4]  (also  see  Appendix  B).  F.  C. 
Frischknecbt  of  the  TJS.  Oeologlcal  Survey 
states  In  a  recent  report  (5] : 

"However  there  is  a  good  possibility  that 
locally  the  bedrock  contains  a  sufficient  con- 
centration of  electronically  conducting  ma- 
terials [ref.  In  original  text]  to  render  It 
highly  conductive.  Previous  ground  meas- 
urements by  the  t7.S.  Geological  Survey  have 
shown  that  locally  Ironwood  Iron  Formation 
and  Tyler  Slate  of  the  Oogeblc  Range  are 
highly  conductive.  Black  carbonaceous  or 
graphitic  slates  have  been  encotmtered  In 
drill  holes  In  the  areas  surveyed  [refs.]; 
these  slates  [refs.]  are  likely  to  be  conduc- 
tive .  .  .  There  Is  also  a  possibility  that 
water  filled  shear  zones,  which  are  relatively 


*  The  WCEI  report  was  subsequently  pub- 
lished in  the  CoKOREasioNAL  Record  of  May 
17,  1971,  pp.  16378-16386  and  In  "Environ- 
ment" September  13,  1971  pagee  17-19  and 
43-45.  It  Is  Included  as  Appendix  A  to  thto 
report. 


good  conductors  at  VLF  frequencies,  exist  In 
the  area." 
and  later: 

"If  a  detailed  VLF  survey  were  carried  out 
the  magnetic  field  data  should  be  evaluated 
carefvQly  in  an  effort  to  trace  bedrock  con- 
ductors. Such  bedrock  conductors  could  have 
resistivities  on  the  order  of  1  ohm-meter  or 
less  [  1  mho/ meter  or  more ) ,  occur  In  bands 
hundreds  of  feet  wide,  and  extend  for  sev- 
eral miles." 

It  Is  well  known  that  as  the  ground  con- 
ductivity goes  up  the  efficiency  of  a  burled 
antenna  decreases  and  the  system  perform- 
ance deteriorates.  Until  there  is  more  de- 
taUed  knowledge  of  the  ground  structure, 
therefore,  the  ground  conductivity  of  5  x  10-» 
mhos/meter  suggested  by  the  Navy  and  as- 
sumed in  the  WCEI  Report  must  be  regarded 
as  optimistic. 

It  is  disturbing  to  note  that  although  the 
Friscbknecht  Report  was  commissioned  by 
the  Navy  in  support  of  Sanguine  It  is  not 
mentioned  In  a  recent  Navy  discussion  of 
the  project (6). 

m.  SURFACE  coNDDcrrvrrr 
It  is  assumed  by  the  Navy  that  the  antenna 
currents  will  loop  several  miles  down  into 
the  low  conductivity  "Laurentian  Shield". 
This  effect  Is  absolutely  necessary  In  order 
to  provide  even  the  marginal  system  per- 
formance anticipated  by  the  Navy.  But  the 
bedrock  in  Northern  Wisconsin  is  covered 
with  a  surface  layer  of  ordinary  soil  which 
may  be  up  to  several  hundred  feet  thick,  and. 
according  to  the  Wisconsin  State  Geologist, 
the  depth  profile  of  this  surface  layer  has 
not  been  surveyed  [4].  In  the  springtime  the 
surface  layer  will  become  wet  and  the  con- 
ductivity may  be  as  large  as  5  x  10-*  mho/ 
meter  or  a  factor  of  100  larger  than  the  value 
assumed  by  the  Navy  for  the  ground  conduc- 
tivity. Thus  the  antenna  current  may  be  al- 
most entirely  shunted  through  this  surface 
layer  during  the  springtime  rendering  the 
system  totally  tiseless.  The  Navy  asserts  that 
"only  3  to  5%"  of  the  antenna  current  will 
flow  through  the  surface  layer  but  it  has 
been  unable  to  provide  either  theoretical  or 
experimental  arguments  to  substantiate  this 
claimI7]. 

IV.    PEE>ORMANCB   OF   A   BITRIED    ANTENNA 

The  Navy  continues  to  assert  that  effects 
Introduced  by  burying  a  Sanguine  antenna 
can  be  neglected  [ref.  6,  page  14].  They  even 
state  Incorrectly  that  this  Is  the  position  of 
Professor  Biggs  and  of  the  authors  of  the 
WCEI  Report.  Beyond  the  observation  that 
"no  contrary  theory  has  been  proposed  in  the 
Uterature"  they  supp'^rt  their  assntlons  only 
by  some  recent  comparisons  between  the 
receiving  properties  of  loop  antennas  (of  five 
foot  diameter)  above  and  below  ground. 
These  experiments  were  carried  out  at  Wend- 
over  Air  FcMXse  Base  in  Utah  and  at  Plum 
Island  near  Ipswich,  Massachusetts  [9  ] .  Theae 
experiments  teU  absolutely  nothing  about 
the  effects  of  burial  upon  a  large  Sanguine 
type  antenna;  the  results  are  only  valid  for 
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tbe  antenna  which  was  studied,  a  small  Ic 
antenna. 

These  are  many  problems  of  real  englneA'- 
Ing  concern  which  arise  when  an  anten  la 
eighty  miles  long  Is  burled.  Some  of  thi  se 
are  reviewed  In  this  section.  To  provide  a 
basis  for  this  review  the  electromagne  Ic 
character  of  a  burled  antenna  has  been  d  s- 
oussed  In  some  detail  In  Appendix  C. 

1.  Thermal  expantuyn  problem.  Assui  a- 
Ing  a  winter  to  summer  temperature  chat  ge 
of  30>C  and  an  antenna  length  (L)  of  30 
miles  or  1.3  z  10*  meters,  the  linear  expa  3- 
slon  would  be  about  100  meters.  This  Is  i  ot 
a  serious  problem  for  an  above  ground  a  3- 
tenna;  the  wires  can  simply  sag.  For  a  burl  sd 
antenn*  It  oould  be  extremely  seriotu.  I  or 
example,  100  "sliding  Joints"  each  capeJ  le 
of  accepting  a  meter  change  may  be  requli  »d 
over  the  80  mile  length  of  a  single  anten  la 
element. 

2.  The  driving  voltage.  The  near  field  I  i- 
ductlve  reactance  Is  easily  obtained  by  mi  i- 
tlplylng  the  value  of  R  given  In  Part  3  of 
Appendix  C,  by  2fiJ  to  obtain 

Xi.=  188  ohms 

This  reactance  will  be  seen  at  the  Inj:  ut 
terminals  of  the  antenna  If  the  Insulatl  >n 
capacitance,  and  conductance  Is  made  sm  ill 
enough.  For  an  antenna  current  of  ]  50 
amperes  the  input  potential  would  be  abc  ut 
25,000  volts.  For  a  short,  above  ground  i  n- 
tenna  the  driving  voltage  Is  not  a  problim 
because  It  Is  decreased  with  the  length  and 
the  necessary  voltage  can  be  more  eai  lly 
sustained.  For  a  long  burled  antenna] 
oould  be  a  very  serUnis  problem. 

One  way  to  reduce  this  excessive  drlv 
voltage  would  be  to  match  the  antenna 
the  grounding  resistors  at  the  ends.  Let 
assiune  that 

Ro  =  2  ohms 
and  from  (12')  we  note  that  the  series  ^- 
ductance  per  unit  length 
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ut 


a<<l-3X10-'  mho/meter. 


It 

n« 
to 
us 


I 


Setting 
yields 


c=  1.25X  10-«  farads/meter. 


This  Is  considerably  larger  than  the  va:  ue 
calculated  for  the  simple  Insulation  assumed 
In  Appendix  C.  Thus  "loading"  of  Iuim 
capacitors  would  be  necessary  to  obtalf  a 
match.  But  then 

\7c'=2.5X  10-*  seconds/meter 

and  the  antenna  would  exhibit  a  transient 
delay 

To^^  LyTc 

=  .17  seconds 

This  Is  unacceptable  because  the  Navy 
serts  that  the  antenna  will  be  switched  on 
and  off  much  faster  in  order  to  avoid  "repe  it 
back"  Jamming. 

Although  antenna  Inductance  appears  In 
design  formulas  quoted  by  the  Navy  (ref  8, 
p.  IS,  eq.  8),  Its  li^>ortance  la  not  taken  i4to 
consideration. 

3.  Shunt  conductance.  Let  us  suppose  tllat 
we  make  the  ci4>acltanoe  per  unit  len(  th 
very  small  and  attempt  to  drive  the  near  fl<  Id 
Inductance  as  is  discussed  above.  Then  tiqm 
(0)  and  (6)  of  Appendix  G 

y*=jo>lg 

and  this  must  be  small  compared  with  lA^. 
If  not,  there  would  be  significant  leakage 
current  through  the  Insulation.  Thus 


This  means  the  shunt  resistance  to  ground 
for  every  meter  of  length  of  the  antenna  wire 
must  be  maintained  large  compared  with  10 
megohm.  Once  again  this  Is  not  a  difficult 
problem  for  an  overhead  wire,  but  for  a  long 
burled  wire  it  Is  a  very  difficult  restriction. 
This  problem  Is  not  recognised  by  the  Navy 
because  a  formula  for  the  shunt  admittance 
per  unit  length  is  assumed  |ref.  6.  p.  13.  eq. 
11]   which  simply  ignores  the  effect. 

Other  difficulties  connected  with  distribu- 
tion and  switching  may  appear  If  the  Navy 
actually  attempts  to  operate  a  burled  San- 
guine antenna  grid  [7).  When  one  con- 
siders the  time  and  money  which  has  been 
spent  on  Sanguine  feasibility  research  (about 
955  million  over  11  years) ,  the  Importance  of 
the  burled  antenna  to  the  perfcnrmance  of 
the  system,  and  the  ultimate  cost  of  the  sys- 
tems, it  Is  shocking  to  discover  that  a  burltid 
Sanguine  antenna  has  never  been  teated  by 
the  Navy.  ^ 

V.    CALCtTLATION    OT    SIGNAL    STUNOTH    rOB    A 
GKADUAL    lONOSPHESIC    BOUNOAST 

The  model  used  by  the  Navy  to  calculate 
radiated  field  strengths  assumes  for  analyti- 
cal convenience  a  sharp  boundary  between 
the  upper  atmosphere  and  the  ionosphere 
(6).  In  fact  the  ionsphere  appears  gradually 
over  an  altitude  range  of  about  fifteen  miles. 
Recently  a  new  technique  for  computing  ra- 
diated field  strengths  at  ELF  has  been  pub- 
lished by  Johler  and  Lewis  |10].  This  tech- 
nique (called  the  zonal  harmonic  series)  has 
been  used  to  reproduce  the  classical  field 
strength  calculations  assuming  a  sharp  iono- 
spheric boundary  and  then  extended  to  pro- 
vide a  more  acciirate  calculation  of  radi- 
ated field  strength  assiunlng  the  true  grad- 
ual nature  of  that  boundary. 

The  results  of  this  study  show  that  the 
radiated  power  level  is  a  factor  of  100  smaller 
for  the  actual  graduated  Ionospheric  bound- 
ary than  for  the  sharp  boundary  assumed  by 
the  Navy.  This  work  was  published  in  1969. 
Over  a  period  of  more  than  two  months  dur- 
ing the  fall  of  1971  It  was  rechecked  to  see  If 
any  error  could  be  discovered.  None  was 
found  (11]. 

"Hie  Navy  chooses  to  ignore  this  work 
which  has  been  carefully  prepared,  pub- 
lished In  the  open  scientific  literature,  and 
carefully  rechecked.  Consequently  all  state- 
ments made  by  the  Navy  concerning  power 
levels  and/or  Integration  times  should  be 
multiplied  by  one  hundred  on  the  basis  of 
this  factor  alone. 

TI.   NOISK   LEVELS 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  it  Is  the  ratio 
of  signal  strength  to  noise  level  at  the  re- 
ceiver which  limits  the  rate  at  which  in- 
f(M-mation  can  be  transmitted.  In  the  WCKI 
report  only  atmospheric  noise  was  oonsldered 
and  a  standard  average  value  (60  dB  below 
1  volt/meter-cps.)  available  from  the  open 
soientific  literature  was  used  in  the  cal- 
culations. 

The  Navy  asserts  that  by  using  nonlinear 
clipping  this  noUe  level  can  be  reduced  by  a 
factor  of  100  (to  80  dB  below  1  volt/meter- 
cps.)  which  would  Improve  the  system  per- 
formance by  a  factor  of  100  [8].  The  refer- 
ence which  they  give  is  simply  "A.  S.  Grif- 
fiths, Lincoln  Laboratory,  Lexington,  Mass. 
Private  Communication." 

Furthermore  tbe  Navy  Ignores  tbe  effects 
of  noise  generated  by  the  receiving  antenna, 
the  receiver  or  from  other  equipment  with- 
in the  submarine.  While  it  is  appropriate  for 
the  critics  of  Sanguine  to  ignore  such  effects 
in  maklcg  an  optimistic  or  "best  case"  anal- 
ysis. It  la  by  no  means  allowable  for  the  de- 
fenders at  the  system  who  should  be  required 
to  carry  through  a  pessimistic  or  "wont  case" 
analysts. 


Receiver  and  submarine  noise  become  pro- 
gressively more  Important  as  the  submarlna 
goes  below  the  surface.  This  Is  because  both 
the  signal  and  the  atmospheric  noise  suffer 
a  re-entry  loss  of  88  dB  and  an  additional 
pMietratlon  loss  of  10  dB  for  each  45  meters 
of  submerged  depth  [7).  The  Navy  indicates 
that  one  component  of  receiver  noise  could 
be  as  large  as  —160  dB  [ref.  6,  p.  26,  Fig.  7|. 
At  a  depth  of  only  20  meters  the  atmospheric 
noise  level  would  be  about  90  dB  below  the 
assumed  s\irfaoe  value  of  —80  dB  or  — 170  dB. 
Thus  at  this  depth  the  atmospheric  noise 
would  be  20  dB  less  or  only  one  hundredth 
as  large  as  one  component  of  tbe  receiver 
noise  according  to  the  Navy's  own  data.  This 
does  not  take  into  account  any  other  sources 
of  noise. 

Another  difficulty  mentioned  In  the  recent 
Navy  report  |8)  Is  the  dispersion  of  atmos- 
pheric noise  as  it  travels  through  the  sea 
water  to  a  submerged  submarine.  This  dis- 
persion would  destroy  the  supposed  "spike- 
like" character  of  the  atmosphere  noise 
which  In  turn  makes  possible  the  reduction 
by  "clipping"  described  above.  The  Navy 
propoaes  to  get  around  this  difficulty  by 
employing  an  "Inverse  ocean  filter"  (which 
would  need  to  be  carefully  adjusted  for 
each  submerged  level)  in  order  to  "re- 
assemble" the  frequency  components  and 
permit  the  reduction  of  atmospheric  noise 
by  a  factor  of  100  by  clipping.  It  is  not  clear 
whether  the  "Inverse  ocean  filter"  has  been 
designed.  biUlt  and  tested,  or  whether  it 
exists  merely  as  an  exploratory  concept. 

It  may  be  possible  for  the  Navy  to  reduce 
the  Sanguine  noise  to  the  levels  suggested 
in  their  recent  report  |6|.  But  considering 
the  disturbing  tendency  of  Sanguine  pro- 
ponents to  Ignore  any  effects  which  make 
the  system  look  worse  and  to  assume  al- 
ways that  tbe  best  ca^e  will  become  an 
operational  reality,  one  must  ask  that  the 
theory,  design  and  experimental  data  for 
the  entire  noise  reduction  scheme  be  pub- 
lished in  the  open  scientific  literature  and 
reviewed  by  the  scientific  community  before 
it  can  be  accepted. 

Vn.  JAMMIHO 

Tbe  key  point  in  deciding  whether  a  San- 
guine type  signaling  system  would  tie  useful 
depends  upon  whether  or  not  it  oould  be 
Jammed  by  a  threatened  enemy  nation.  If 
Sanguine  could  be  Jammed  by  a  system  which 
costs  roughly  the  same  amoiint  or  less,  then 
the  VS.  would  simply  waste  money  and  ef- 
fort. It  is  important  to  note  that  the  Navy 
has  admitted  verbally  that  Sanguine  can  be 
Jammed  "as  any  system  can"  but  that  it 
would  cost  an  enemy  nation  "too  much"  to 
do  so.  The  Navy  claimed  to  have  calculated 
how  much  more  a  Jamming  system  would 
cost  than  a  Sanguine  system  but  says  that 
the  result  of  this  calculation  is  daaslfled  ( 12  ] . 
Let  us  consider  various  a^>ects  of  the  Jam- 
ming question  in  detaU. 

1.  Can  any  system  be  fammedT  Itansmis- 
sion  systems  become  more  difflctilt  to  Jam 
when  tbe  signal  Is  broadcast  from  an  vm- 
known  transmitter  location  at  an  unknown 
frequency  and  at  an  unknown  time.  Clan- 
destine high  frequency  communication  sys- 
tems in  which  tbe  transmitting  and  receiv- 
ing operators  insert  matched  crystals  at  a 
prearranged  time  are.  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses. Immune  from  Jamming.  But  a  San- 
guine signaling  system  would  exhibit  none  of 
tbe  characteristics  which  lead  to  Jamming 
Immunity  The  proposed  location  of  the 
transmitting  antenna  and  tbe  broadcast  fre- 
quency are  well  known  throughout  tbe  world. 
And  since  the  primary  function  of  San- 
guine would  be  as  Insiiranoe  against  a  pre- 
emptive nuclear  strike  by  another  nation, 
the  time  of  broadcast  would  sJso  be  known 
to  that  nation. 

a.  Repeat  back  jamming  and  bandapraad- 
ing.  One  of  the  many  Jamming  options  for 
a  nation  threatened  I^  a  flangnlna  type  sys- 
tem would  be  to  rebroadcast  the  Sanguine 
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signals  with  a  random  phase  shift.  For  an 
antenna  system  with  about  the  same  slae 
and  power  input  (l.«.  cost)  as  that  used  tor 
Sanguine,  Jamming  noise  would  be  intro- 
duced at  the  signal  powar  levaL  Tbe  time 
delay  assooUted  with  this  "repeat-back" 
Jamming  scheme  would  be  limited  by  tbe 
time  for  a  electromagnetks  signal  to  travtf 
from  Wisconsin  to  Central  Asia.  This  time  Is 
1/20  second  or  60  millisecond.  In  order  to 
counter  repeat  beck  jamming  the  Navy  pro- 
poses to  switch  (or  bandspnad)  to  a  new 
frequency  (say  from  45  epa  to  48  eps)  every 
60  miUlsecondi. 

Although  proponents  of  the  Sanguine  con- 
cept suggest  band-spreading  as  a  simple  an- 
swer to  repeat  back  Jamming.  It  would  In  fact 
be  very  difficult  and  costly.  Consider  some  of 
the  engineering  problems  which  must  be 
faced.  After  each  two  cycles  of  transmission 
the  entire  antenna  must  be  changed  to  a  dif- 
ferent frequency.  This  must  be  done  under 
operational  conditions  when  the  antenna 
field  and  its  associated  power  stations  are 
under  substantial  nuclear  attack.  It  must  be 
done  according  to  a  prearranged  code  or  sig- 
naling schedule  while  the  antenxm  power  In- 
put is  changing  over  to  local  diesel  generators 
as  the  commercial  power  Lb  knocked  out.  It 
must  be  done  while  a  significant  fraction  of 
the  antenna  elements  are  being  destroyed  by 
nuclear  blasts  and  the  currents  in  other  ele- 
ments are  being  increased  to  compensate  for 
the  damage. 

This  sounds  like  an  engineering  nightmare. 
Tbe  transient  dynamic  performance  of  large 
power  networks  is  not  well  understood  under 
the  beet  of  conditions  and  a  Sanguine  an- 
tenna must  operate  during  tbe  random  de- 
struction of  the  enemy  attack.  It  is  incredibly 
naiy9  to  Ignore  the  noise  associated  with  this 
destruction.  It  may  be  possible  for  the  San- 
guine optimists  to  solve  all  these  problems 
and  come  up  with  an  operational  scheme  for 
bandspreadlng  at  an  acceptable  cost,  but  the 
public  and  the  sdentiflc  community  deserve 
more  than  vague  promises. 

3.  The  economies  of  jamming.  The  Navy 
asserts  that  it  would  cost  an  enemy  nation 
"too  much"  to  Jam  a  Sanguine  type  T<g««»wg 
device.  This  optimistic  assertion  ignores  the 
following  factors: 

a  The  enemy  would  radiate  Jamming  pow- 
er only  during  the  pre-emptive  strike.  At  all 
other  times  his  power  generating  facilities 
oould  be  applied  to  economically  productive 
acUviUes. 

b.  The  enemy  woiUd  not  need  to  design 
and  construct  the  very  complex  receiving 
equipment  (baiMl  limiting  filters,  inverse 
ocean  filters,  clippers,  detectors,  cross  cor- 
relation computers,  etc.)  which  the  UJS. 
would  be  required  to  supply  for  each  sub- 
marine. 

c.  The  enemy  would  not  need  to  design, 
construct  and  maintain  in  operational  con- 
dition a  burled  antenna.  Conventional  power 
lines  could  be  employed  or  special  above 
ground  wires  could  be  deployed  camoiiflaged. 
These  would  have  the  double  advantage  of 
much  lower  cost  and  higher  radiation  ef- 
ficiency. 

If  the  Navy  expects  to  be  taken  seriously 
with  its  assertion  that  tbe  Jamming  of  San- 
guine would  be  too  costly,  it  must  supply 
some  carefully  prepared  and  balanced  esti- 
mates for  tbe  detailed  scrutiny  of  tbe  gen- 
eral pubUc. 

vm.   CONCLUSIONS 

Additional  Information  on  Sanguine  type 
signaling  sytems  which  has  become  avaUable 
during  the  past  year  supports  those  critical 
of  the  project.  In  particular  it  Is  evident 
that: 

a.  The  Navy  ignores  the  opinions  of  com- 
petent geologists  in  continuing  to  assert  that 
the  "Laurentian  Shield"  is  a  simple  piece 
of  low  conductivity  granite.  In  a  study  car- 
ried out  as  part  of  the  Sanguine  feasibility 
research.  F.  C.  Frlscbknecbt  of  the  UJB. 
Geological  Survey  has  indicated  tbe  strong 
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possibility  of  inclusions  of  electronically  con- 
ducting materials  and  water  filled  shear 
Bones  In  the  rock  structure  of  Northern 
Wisconsin.  This  opinion  is  shared  by  the 
Wisconsin  State  Geologist  and  is  also  sup- 
ported by  recent  mining  intetrest  in  northern 
Wisconsin.  Such  conductiv«  regions  oould 
sertousZy  affect  the  performance  of  a  San> 
gulne  antenna. 

b.  The  Navy  ignores  the  effect  of  the  sur- 
face layer  which  could  render  the  buried 
antenna  completely  useless  by  shorting  out 
the  antenna  return  currents.  The  Navy  has 
stated  that  only  3-5%  of  the  antenna  cur- 
rent will  flow  through  this  layer  but  offers 
no  theoretical  or  es^perimental  evidence  tor 
this  statement. 

o.  The  Navy  continues  to  assert  that  a 
burled  antenna  will  operate  In  a  m^nnftr 
identical  to  an  above  ground  antenna.  This 
assertion  is  aerioualy  questioned  by  many 
experts  in  electromagnetic  theory. 

d.  The  Navy  ignores  the  very  high  shunt 
resistance  which  must  be  mainUlned  by  the 
insulation  of  a  burled  antenna  wire  This 
resistance  must  be  maintained  as  tbe  wire 
thermally  expands  and  contracts,  as  tbe 
ground  freezee  and  thaws,  as  the  wire  is  at- 
tacked biologically,  and  as  the  ground  is 
shaken  by  explosions  during  a  nuclear  attack. 

e.  Tbe  Navy  ignores  tbe  large  driving  vol- 
tages required  to  force  large  currents  through 
the  large  inductive  reactance  of  the  antenna 
wires.  These  could  be  25,000  volts  or  more 
and  present  a  very  serious  design  difficulty 
for  an  underground  antenna. 

f.  The  proper  performance  of  a  buried 
grid  antenna  is  vital  to  the  Sanguine  signal- 
ing concept.  If  the  antenna  will  not  perform 
as  predicted  by  the  Navy,  the  entire  system 
will  be  worthless.  The  Navy,  after  10  years 
and  865  million  of  feaslbUlty  research,  has 
never  tested  a  buried  Sanguine  type  antenna. 

g.  The  Navy  Ingores  recently  published  field 
strengths  calculations  for  ELF  waves  which 
take  into  consideration  the  gradual  nature 
of  the  ionospheric  boundary.  These  calcula- 
tions, which  have  been  carefully  rechecked. 
indicate  radUted  power  levels  100  times  less 
than  those  assumed  by  the  Navy. 

h.  The  Navy  continues  to  evaluate  the  per- 
fonnance  o(  the  system  on  the  liasls  of  atmos- 
pheric noise  alone.  However  using  data  sup- 
plied by  tbe  Navy  it  Is  easUy  shown  that 
one  component  of  ttie  receiver  noise  wUl  ex- 
ceed the  low  value  of  atmo^>heric  noise  as- 
sumed by  the  Navy  by  a  factor  of  100  at  a 
depth  of  only  20  meters.  Tbe  receiver  noise 
will  become  ten  times  more  Important  for 
each  46  metere  of  additional  depth. 

1.  The  Navy  proposes  to  re^x>nd  to  the 
threat  of  repeat-back  Jamming  by  switching 
the  entire  antenna  field  to  a  new  frequency 
(according  to  a  preasslgned  code)  every  60 
milliseconds  or  about  two  cycles  of  the  broad- 
oast  frequency.  The  immcrwe  difficulty  off 
implementing  such  a  modulation  scheme  un- 
der operetlcmal  conditions  of  nuclear  attack 
(when  the  power  is  changing  over  from  com- 
mercial to  local  diesel  units  and  surviving  an- 
tenna wires  must  be  raised  to  hlgh«'  cur- 
rent levels  to  compensate  for  destroyed  ele- 
ments) ts  Ignored  by  tbe  Navy.  Transient 
problMns  of  this  sort  an  very  difficult  to 
analyse  under  tbe  beet  of  conditions.  During 
a  situation  of  nuclear  warfare  such  transient 
effects  would  ooostttute  a  very  serious  addi- 
tional source  of  system  noise. 

J.  The  Navy  continues  to  assert  that  it 
would  cost  "too  miKdi"  for  an  enemy  nation 
to  Jam  a  Sanguine  signaling  system,  but  de- 
tailed support  for  this  assertion  has  not 
been  preeented.  The  aaBerti<»i  i^pears  very 
doubtful  because  a)  an  enemy  would  need  to 
supply  power  to  a  Jamming  system  only  dur- 
ing a  pre-emptive  strike,  b)  he  would  not 
need  to  design,  build  and  operate  the  com- 
plex receiving  equipment  proposed  for  San- 
guine, and  c)  be  would  not  be  required  to  de- 
sign, construct,  and  maintain  in  operational 
condition  a  buried  antenna. 
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Appendix  A:  A  I^chnical  Fkasibilitt  Studt 
OF  Pbojxct  Sangxtink 
(From  Environment.  September  1971) 
Talking  to  Ouksxlvxs 
(By  MIchsel  MbClintock,  Paul  Rlssman,  and 
Alwyn  Scott) 
(NoiKj— Michael  McCllntock  is  senior  sci- 
entist at  the  Space  Science  and  Engineering 
Center,  Paul  Rlssman  is  a  graduate  student 
in  electrical  engineering,  and  Alwyn  Scott  is 
professor  of  Msotrical  engineering,  all  at  tbe 
University  of  Wisconsin.  Tbe  authors  are  also 
members  of  tbe  Wisconsin  Committee  for 
Bnvlronmantal  mfoimation.  The  views  ex- 
pressed in  this  articde  are  thoee  of  the  au- 
thors and  are  not  intended  to  repreeent  those 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.) 

It  will  take  nearly  two  boiirs  to  transmit 
a  simple  message  vU  a  bllUon-dollar,  last- 
ditch  oramnunicatlon  system  being  devel- 
oped by  the  Navy.  During  this  time  the  sig- 
nal would  be  hopelesaly  Jammed  by  the  en- 
emy or  the  nuclear  destruction  of  tbe  world 
would  already  have  occurred. 

In  1969,  the  U.S.  Navy  announced  plana 
to  build  a  worldwide  communication  system 
which  would  employ  extremely  low-frequen- 
cy radio  wavee  between  the  continental 
United  States  and  the  VB.  nuclear  subma- 
rine fleet.^  About  860  million  has  already 
been  spent  on  feasibility  studies,  and  tbe 
projections  of  ultimate  cost  have  been  be- 
tween $750  million  and  %XA  billion.*  What 
is  the  UJS.  taxpayer  receiving  for  this  huge 
expenditure?  Our  investigations  strongly  In- 
dicate that  the  system,  called  Project  San- 
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gulne,  would  be  unreliable  as  a  last  lis  b  of 
defense  In  our  military  communications  let- 
work,  the  role  for  which  It  appears  to  b<  de- 
signed. As  we  shall  demonstrate,  the  syi  tern 
Is  too  slow — and  therefore  subject  to  ( lec- 
tronlc  countermeasures  (Jamming)  fron  an 
enemy — to  be  useful  In  the  nuclear  age.  pur 
calculations  show  further  that  even  If  1  the 
amount  of  electrical  power  needed  to  niolce 
Sanguine  work  were  Increased  to  the  equiv- 
alent of  three  large-scale  nuclear  po  ver 
plants  for  Its  exclusive  use,  at  greatly  In- 
creased additional  cost,  transmission  t  me 
would  still  be  long  enough  to  make  the  i  fs- 
tem  easily  susceptible  to  Jamming. 

The  heart  of  the  project  Is  an  undergrov  nd 
antenna  In  the  form  of  a  huge  grid  t  lat 
would  cover  6,400  square  miles,  according  to 
the  most  recent  design.  The  tentative  i  Ita 
for  the  iwoject  Is  In  Wisconsin,  and  the  \^  Is- 
consln  Ck>nunlttee  for  Environmental  In- 
formation became  interested  because  of  lie 
possible  effects  on  the  environment.  Dur  ng 
our  Investigations,  however,  we  became  aw  ure 
of  certain  technical  problems  which  cast  le- 
rlo\]s  doubts  on  the  scientific  feasibility  of 
the  entire  Sanguine  concept,  envlronmei  tal 
questions  aside.  Oui  report  and  research  by 
Professor  Albert  Biggs  of  the  University  of 
Kansas  prompted  Senator  Oaylord  Nelson  of 
Wisconsin  to  question  Naval  officials,  i  nd 
as  a  result,  the  Navy  has  indicated  thai  it 
will  request  a  review  of  the  technical  tet  si- 
billty  of  Project  Sanguine  from  the  Natio  lal 
Academy  of  Science  and  the  National  Ac  A- 
emy  of  Engineering.' 

DKScanTioN  or  thk  ststxm 

The  principles  of  the  Sanguine  commu  li- 
cations  sytem  are  indicated  schematically  In 
Figure  1  (not  printed  in  the  RkcoroI.  *]  he 
system  essentially  consists  of  a  buried  tra  is- 
mltting  antenna  which  radiates  an  extrer  le- 
ly  low-frequency  (elf)  electromagnetic  w  ive 
(45  or  75  cycles  per  second)  into  the  klr 
space  between  the  surface  of  the  earth  i  nd 
the  ionosphere  (about  50  miles  above  he 
earth) .  The  transmitting  antenna  must  lAve 
physical  dimensions  comparable  with  /the 
wave  length  of  the  signal.  Thus,  the  extr<  me- 
ly  low-frequency  (very  long  wave  leni  ;th) 
radiation  of  the  Sanguine  system  require)  the 
very  large  antenna  installation  disci  ssed 
here.  The  wave  propagates  through  th<  air 
space  to  a  position  above  a  submarliw.  A 
small  fraction  of  the  wave  power  then  Kaks 
downward  through  the  rather  highly  con- 
ductive sea  water  and  is  received  by  the  pub- 
marine  <  along  with  atmospheric  noise  (iom- 
moniy  called  "static")  which  originates  at 
many  sources.  i 

The  Sanguine  antenna,  of  course.  Is  deolly 
one  link  in  the  transmitting  system.  Imme- 
diately associated  with  it  is  electronic  »  |uip- 
ment  that  fulfills  the  basic  function  \  in- 
volved in  radio  conununlcation.  The  e  |ulp- 
ment  is  powered  by  electricity,  in  the  case 
of  Sanguine  by  very  large  amounts  of  elec- 
tricity. The  first  step  in  the  process  Is  ge  lera- 
tlon  of  a  carrier  current,  which  is  nec<  ssary 
for  production  of  radio  waves.  The  c  hrrier 
current  is  then  modulated,  which  in  enence 
means  that  the  information  to  be  ti 
mltted  is  impressed  on  the  carrier  current  in 
the  form  of  an  electrical  signal.  The  tians- 
mltting-antenna  system  then  converts!  the 
now  modulated  carrier  current  into  eletitro- 
magnetic  waves  which  are  radiated  byl  the 
transmitting  antenna  (Sanguine,  in  Ithls 
case)  and  detected  by  the  receiving  antenna 
(on  the  submarine).  In  the  submarine,!  the 
signal  is  tuned,  amplified,  and  demodulated 
to  recover  the  original  signal,  which  can  then 
be  reproduced  by  a  teletype  printer,  loud- 
speaker, or  other  devices.  Since  the  Sangt  Ine 
frequency  is  so  low,  noise  modulation  Is  m- 
posslble,  and  a  more  elemental  form  of  mo  lu- 
latlon  must  be  used.  This  can  be  though :  of 
as  being  analagous  in  some  respects  to  the 
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familiar  Morse  code  keying  of  a  transmit- 
ter, although  the  more  sophisticated  method 
of  frequency  shift  keying  wUl  actually  be 
used  in  Sanguine. 

The  power  fed  into  the  transmitting  an- 
tenna is  indicated  schematically  in  Figure  1. 
A  fraction  of  this  power  Is  actually  launched 
into  the  wave  which  propagates  through  the 
air  space.  This  fraction  is  very  small  for  un- 
derground antennas  c^erating  at  low  fre- 
quencies, and  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
serloiis  losses  of  the  Sanguine  system.  In 
other  words,  the  underground  antenna  has 
Inherently  low  efficiency.  The  power  per  unit 
of  surface  area  in  the  radiated  wave  Ijecomes 
less  intense  as  it  propagates  away  from  the 
transmitting  antenna  because  it  spreads  out 
and  covers  a  wider  area.  There  are  other 
propagation  losses  as  well,  but  we  ignore 
them. 

Atmospheric  disturbances,  such  as  light- 
ning, radiate  random  waves  Into  the  air  at 
the  Sanguine  frequency.  Such  waves  can  in- 
terfere with  the  proper  reception  of  a  San- 
guine signal.  One  of  the  main  requirements 
of  the  system  must  be  to  insiire  that  the 
Sanguine  signal  In  the  vicinity  of  a  sub- 
marine is  sufficiently  large,  compared  with 
the  noise  power  intensity,  so  that  the  signal 
can  be  reliably  received. 

The  technical  data  and  equations  at  the 
end  of  this  article  show  that  a  Sanguine 
system  with  a  sub-surface  antenna  operated 
at  the  power  levels  suggested  by  the  Navy 
will  have  an  extremely  low  data- transmission 
rate.  In  our  calculations,  the  benefit  of  every 
doubt  has  been  given  to  Sanguine.  Yet  a 
conservative  estimate  indicates  that  at  least 
100  seconds  would  be  required  to  transmit  a 
single  bit  of  information  (a  bit,  or  binary 
digit,  is  the  binary  unit  of  information  capa- 
ble of  expressing  such  quantities  or  concepts 
as  "0,"  "1,"  "yes,"  "no,"  "off,"  or  "on") .  About 
1.7  hours  would  be  needed  to  transmit  a 
simple  twelve-letter  message.  Furthermore. 
Sanguine  would  be  a  one-way  communica- 
tion system  from  the  transmitting  antenna 
to  the  submarine  fleet.*  Thus  It  would  not 
be  a  "communication  system"  in  the  normal 
sense.  It  Is  clearly  a  highly  specialized  sys- 
tem for  the  transmission  of  very  limited 
messages  (perhaps  code  words,  which  convey 
more  complex  meaning  by  indexing  to  a  code 
book)  under  conditions  that  would  prevent 
the  use  of  normal,  more  efficient  communica- 
tion devices.  Such  emergency  conditions 
could  arise,  for  example,  if  a  nuclear  ex- 
change between  nations  had  ionized  a  por- 
tion of  the  earth's  atmosphere,  preventing 
transmission  by  conventional  systems. 

From  its  easily  determined  characteristics, 
then,  we  conclude  that  Sanguine's  main  pur- 
pose Is  to  serve  as  the  communications  link 
in  a  "last  strike"  capability  of  this  nation. 
This  would  be  a  way  to  insure  the  launching 
of  Polaris  and  Poseidon  missiles  from  our 
submarines  toward  preselected  targets  even 
if  the  start  of  a  nuclear  war  prevented  use 
of  normal  communication  systems.  Indeed, 
an  Indication  of  this  has  already  been  pro- 
vided in  a  news  story  carried  in  the  Madison. 
Wisconsin  Capital  Timet  of  March  9,  1971. 
This  story  quotes  the  Navy's  John  R.  Hen- 
nessey, director  of  public  and  congressional 
affairs  for  the  Naval  Electronic  Systems  Com- 
mand in  Washington,  as  saying  in  reference 
to  Sanguine,  "It's  got  to  be  survivable.  The 
fact  that  you  can  hit  back  Is  a  good  reason 
for  the  other  guy  not  to  hit  you."  In  other 
words,  the  merits  of  Project  Sanguine  would 
appear  to  rest  upon  ita  credibility  as  a  "last 
strike"  weapon  system  to  deter  an  enemy 
attack.  If  a  Sanguine  signal  can  be  easily 
Jammed,  however,  the  system's  credibility  is 
seriously  impaired. 

JAMMING  or  SANCtmn 

A  recent  study  of  Biggs  and  Marter  ■  pointed 
out  that  the  Sanguine  system  is  indeed  very 
susceptible  to  Jamming  by  an  enemy  nation. 
An  unreliable  Sanguine  system  has  little 
"last  strike"  strategic  value. 
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A  conventional  high-frequency  oommunl- 
cation  system  Is  difficult  to  Jam  because  it 
can  broadcast  Information  very  rapidly  (in 
a  fraction  of  a  second)  and  at  any  one  of 
many  available  frequencies.  Thus  it  is  almost 
Impossible  for  an  enemy  to  know  when  and 
at  what  frequency  he  must  radiate  a  Jam- 
ming signal.  Furthermore,  in  a  two-way  com- 
munication system  the  receiving  station  can 
always  requeat  a  confirmation  of  the  mes- 
sage. 

We  shall  show  that  Sanguine  would  neces- 
sarily be  a  slow  "communication  system.'' 
With  greater  input  power  the  transmission 
time  can  t>e  reduced,  but  no  reasonable  power 
input  can  reduce  the  transmission  time  of 
even  a  simple  message  to  less  than  one  min- 
ute. The  Sanguine  frequency  would  there- 
fore be  precisely  known  to  anyone  who  chose 
to  monitor  its  radiation.  Thus  an  enemy 
would  not  need  to  overpower  the  Sanguine 
signal;  he  would  only  need  to  Introduce  er- 
rors into  the  transmitted  message.  A  sub- 
marine commander,  of  course,  would  require 
absolutely  reliable  information  before  he 
launched  a  nuclear  missile. 

For  the  following  reasons,  the  power  re- 
quired to  Jam  a  Sanguine  system  would  likely 
be  less  than  the  power  needed  to  operate 
such  a  system: 

1.  A  much  more  efficient  above-ground  an- 
tenna could  be  used  for  Jamming,  since  its 
survivability  would  not  be  crucial.  For  exam- 
ple, a  section  of  a  conventional  power  line 
could  be  employed  on  a  part-time  basis  or 
specially  constructed  for  the  purpose. 

2.  The  Jamming  antenna  could  be  closer 
to  the  submarine  than  the  submarine  is  to 
Wisconsin.  In  this  case  also,  the  Jamming 
antenna  would  require  less  power. 

coNCLxraiom 

Wn  have  shown  that  a  Sanguine-type  com- 
munication system  with  a  buried  transmit- 
ting antenna  either  would  have  an  excessively 
slow  message  transmission  rate  or  would  re- 
quire an  excessive  amount  of  Input  power. 
One  disadvantage  can  be  traded  for  the  other, 
as  shown  in  Figure  3.  With  the  power  input 
to  the  antenna  announced  by  the  Navy,  for 
example,  the  time  required  to  transmit  a 
message  of  twelve  letters  would  be  almost 
two  hours.  These  conclusions  can  easUy  be 
calculated  from  both  experimental  and  the- 
oretical work  in  the  scientific  literature.  The 
conclusions  cannot  be  contradicted  by  the 
assumption  that  sophisticated  receiving 
equipment  will  be  used  since  they  are  an 
inevitable  result  of  the  extremely  poor  effi- 
ciency of  underground,  low- frequency  trans- 
mitting antennas. 

It  should  be  noted  that  it  is  not  the  low 
antenna  efficiency  in  itself  which  casts  doubt 
on  the  feasibility  of  Sanguine,  but  the  fact 
that  low  antenna  efficiency  leads  to  a  low 
data-transmission  rate.  The  slow  transmis- 
sion rate  of  the  Sanguine  system  makes  it 
susceptible  to  Jamming  by  another  nation.  If 
such  a  nation  were  willing  to  use  a  long 
above-ground  transmitting  antenna  for  Jam- 
ming— an  easily  available  power  line  for  ex- 
ample— the  power  requirement  would  be  far 
less  than  that  of  the  Sanguine  system.  San- 
guine would  therefore  be  easy  to  render  inef- 
fective. 

Thus,  on  the  grounds  that  it  either  re- 
quires an  unrealistic  amount  of  power  or  is 
an  extremely  slow  system  of  communication, 
and  that  these  feattires  lead  to  its  suscepti- 
bility to  Jamming,  the  Sanguine  system  must 
be  regarded  as  technically  Infeasible. 
CAUcazjiTiva  SAMGinm's  ■rricisNCT 

In  our  analysis  of  the  feasibility  of  the 
Sanguine  system,  we  first  determined  the  ap- 
proximate radiation  efficiency  of  the  most 
plausible  of  the  Navy's  designs  for  a  San- 
guine antenna  from  well-known  relations 
published  in  the  sUndard  technical  litera- 
ture. There  are  more  accurate  ways  to  do  this, 
but  we  resorted  to  the  simplest,  one  which 
finds  agreement  among  the  several  investl- 
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gators  who  have  published  in  this  field,  and 
which  furthermore  can  be  supported  by  plau- 
sible physical  arguments.  It  was  adequate  for 
the  estimation  we  made. 

Using  a  power  Input  to  the  antenna  that 
has  been  announced  by  the  Navy,  we  next  cal- 
culated the  signal  strength  at  a  point  one- 
quarter  of  the  earth's  circumference  from  the 
antenna.  We  then  required  that  the  signal 
strength  per  luilt  bandwldUi  be  at  least 
equal  to  the  mean  atmoq>herlc  noise  at  the 
Sanguine  frequency,  and  thus  obtained  the 
i«aynniim  bandwidth  for  a  receiver  designed 
to  detect  the  Sanguine  signal. 

Since  the  bandwidth  is  Inversely  related  to 
the  response  time  of  the  receiver,  the  time 
necessary  to  transmit  one  elementary  ."bit" 
of  information  Is  next  obtained,  and  from 
this,  the  minimum  time  required  to  transmit 
a  message  of  60  bits.  The  time  Is  long,  ap- 
proximately two  hours  using  niimbers  that 
are  generous  to  the  Sanguine  system  at  every 
turn.  Furthermore,  no  reasonable  power  in- 
put to  the  antenna  could  reduce  this  trans- 
mission time  to  the  fraction  of  a  minute 
that  Is  required  to  be  certain  of  sending  a 
message  before  a  Jamming  antenna  were  put 
Into  operation. 

Determination  o/  antenna  efficiency 

It  IS  clear  from  the  preceding  discussion 
that  the  antenna  efficiency,  F,  (or  the  frac- 
tion of  antenna  input  power  which  is  actu- 
ally radiated  Into  the  propagating  wave)  U 
an  Important  system  parameter.  The  Navy 
has  Indicated  that  < 

T<\0-*. 

We  wUl  show  here  that  this  value  is  very 
optimistic  and  that  a  more  reasonable  value 
Is 

F=10-'. 

The  problem  of  transmission  from  an  an- 
tenna buried  in  the  earth  has  been  thor- 
oughly discussed  In  the  scientific  literature. 
In  1942  Sommerfeld  and  Renner  investigated 
the  radiation  fields  of  both  vertical  and  hori- 
zontal burled  dlpole  antennas.'  They  showed 
that  the  radiation  into  the  air  from  a  buried 
horizontal  antenna  (the  "Nutzstrahlung"  or 
useful  radiation)  falls  rapidly  to  zero  as  the 
ground  conductivity  Increases.  Some  of  these 
results  were  confirmed  experimentally  by 
Proctor'  and  summarized  by  King."  In  1962 
Walt  considered  the  radiation  efficiency  of 
a  submerged  magnetic  dlpole.>  and  In  1961 
Wheeler  published  simple  formulas  for  cal- 
culating the  radiation  efficiencies  of  a  burled 
vertical  loop  and  a  burled  horizontal  dl- 
pole.'o  The  Sanguine  antenna  is  only  a  slight 
modification  of  the  first  of  these,  and  the 
difference  Is  not  significant  to  the  calcula- 
tion of  the  radiation  efficiency  of  the  an- 
tenna. 

In  1962  Biggs  studied  the  radiation  fields 
of  a  burled  horizontal  electric  dlpole  In  de- 
tail u  and  showed  that  the  effect  of  burying 
an  antenna  to  a  depth  h  is  equivalent  to 
reducing  the  radiation  field  intensity  by  a 
factor  e-^/i  where  f  Is  the  electromagnetic 
skin  depth  of  the  earth.  Hansen  gave  a 
thorough  review  of  the  performance  of  burled 
antennas  in  1963,  paying  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  calculation  of  radiation  effici- 
ency.''  Experimental  confirmation  of  these 
results  was  provided  by  Hasserjian  and 
Ouy.>*  More  recently  Biggs  has  carried  out  an 
extensive  study  of  the  performance  of  an- 
tennas burled  In  the  vctic  and  antarctic  re- 
gions." Thus,  there  Is  no  shortage  of  scien- 
tific literature  applicable  to  the  Sanguine 
system,  and  the  application  is  straightfor- 
ward. 

As  the  Navy  points  out,  the  Sanguine  an- 
tenna is  equivalent  to  a  current  loop  lying 
In  a  vertical  plane  which  penetrates  into 
the  earth  a  distance  of  the  order  of  f.  the 
electromagnetic  penetration  depth.'  This  an- 
tenna is  often  referred  to  as  a  grounded 
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horlEontal  dlpole.  Tlie  entire  antenna  system 
will  consist  of  an  array  of  such  elements, 
the  Implications  of  which  are  considered 
later. 

The  efficiency  of  one  dement  of  the  an- 
tenna for  radiation  into  the  appropriately 
p<darlzed  mode  (electric  vector  vertical)  can 
be  calciUated  from  the  formula  " 


(1) 


F=8H««L/X». 


This  applies  to  a  burled  antenna  near  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  Eq.  (1)  neglects  power 
loss  in  the  end  (or  grounding)  resistance  and 
in  the  conductor  (or  wire)  resUtanoe,"  fac- 
tors which  would  reduce  the  efficiency  fur- 
ther. This  efficiency  will  be  reduced  In  addi- 
tion by  the  factor 
(2)  e-»/« 

if  the  antenna  is  burled  a  distance  h,  where  * 


(3) 


«=1/V»/'m'  (meters). 


Is  the  electromagnetic  penetration  depth, 
and 

L  Is  the  total  length  of  the  antenna 
(meters) 

X  is  the  wave  length  In  free  space  (meters) . 

h  is  the  depth  of  the  antenna  (meters). 

f  is  the  transmission  frequency  (cycles  per 
second) . 

a  Is  the  ground  conductivity  (mhos  per 
meter) . 

M*  IS  the  magnetic  permeability  of  free 
space  (4TX10-'  henrys  per  meter). 

The  ground  conductivity  in  Northern  Wis- 
consin Is  taken  by  the  Navy  as  >* 

(4)  ff=6x  10*  mhos  per  meter. 
For  a  system  frequency  < 

(5)  f =45  cycles  per  second. 

(We  have  used  the  value  45  cycles  per 
second  since  ionospheric  losses  become  un- 
favorably high  at  75  cycles  per  second)." 
we  find  from  Eq.  (3)  that 

(6)  v=3.3  X IC  meters. 

The  free  space  wave  length  for  a  frequency 
of  45  cycles  per  second  Is 


(7) 


X=6.7X10«  meters. 


Several  alternative  antenna  systems  have 
recently  been  mentioned  In  a  communica- 
tion from  the  Navy  to  Senator  Nelson.'* 

These  are  divided  Into  "nonsurvlvable," 
"surface  survivable,"  and  "deep  under- 
ground" antennas.  As  has  been  pointed  out. 
Sanguine  would  be  primarily  useful  to  pro- 
vide a  "last  strike"  nuclear  capability;  thus 
"nonsurvlvable"  antennae  are  of  little  prac- 
tical interest.  A  "surface  survivable"  system 
might  be  of  limited  practical  Interest.  The 
most  efficient  "surface  survivable"  system 
suggested  by  the  Navy  Is  a  grid  81  x  81  miles 
buried  near  the  surface.  Of  the  systems  of 
practical  interest  proposed  by  the  Navy,  this 
system  leads  to  the  most  optimistic  calcula- 
tion of  antenna  efficiency,  so  this  is  the  one 
we  will  consider  in  detail.  Suppose  the  grid 
consists  of  ten  elonents  each  81  miles  long 
running  parallel  to  each  other,  crossed  by 
another  such  array  perpendicular  to  the 
first.  For  a  submarine  at  a  given  location, 
only  ten  elements  are  effective  in  transmit- 
ting a  signal,  so  the  total  antenna  length 
would  be  810  miles  or. 

(8)  L  =  1.3X10  meters. 
Substituting  (6).  (7),  and  (8)  Into  (1)  yields 
F=3.9X10'.  Taking  conductor  and  ground- 
ing losses  Into  consideration  would  reduce 
the  efficiency  to  at  most  *° 

(9)  F=10-« 

for  a  "surface  survivable"  antenna,  that  is, 
for  a  Sanguine-type  antenna  near  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  For  shallow  depths,  the  reduc- 
tion factor  given  by  Eq.  (2)  can  be  neglected, 
but  for  a  "deep  underground"  antenna  the 
efficiency  would  become  even  smaller.  Sup- 
pose, for  exanq>le,  that  the  antenna  were 
burled  to  a  depth 
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(10)  h= 10*  meters. 

then  the  factors  given  In  Eq.  (2)  would  be 
equal  to  0.65.  Such  an  antenna  would  neces- 
sarily be  considerably  shorter  than  810  znlles 
because  of  the  high  cost  of  such  long  tun- 
nels. Thus  we  should  expect  the  efficiency  to 
be  at  least  as  small  as 

(11)  F=10-' 

for  a  "deep  underground"  antenna.  For  the 
present,  however,  we  adopt  the  more  opti- 
mistic flgiire  of  10-*. 

FeaaibUity  of  Sanguine 

To  evaluate  the  feasibility  of  the  San- 
guine communication  concept  as  outlined 
by  the  Navy'  we  have  used  the  following 
system  parameters : 

1.  Generator  power.*  (Level  suggested  by 
the  Navy) 

Po=3xi0'  watts 

2.  Radiated  fraction  of  generator  power. 
(We  use  the  more  optimistic  of  the  two  fig- 
ures calculated  In  Section  m  of  this  report 
for  a  "surface  survivable"  antenna.) 

F=10« 

3.  Height  of  ionosphere." 

H =8x10' meters 

4.  Circumference  of  the  earth. 

C =4x10' meters 
As  discussed  above,  only  FPo  watts  of  In- 
put power  will  actually  be  radiated  Into  the 
propagating  wave.  This  wave  "spreads  out" 
over  a  greater  area  as  It  propagates,  and  is 
weakest  one-quarter  of  the  way  around  the 
earth,  assuming  no  losses  into  the  surface  of 
the  earth  or  to  the  Ionosphere.  For  sub- 
marines located  one-quarter  of  the  way 
around  the  earth,  the  cross-sectional  area  of 
the  atmosphere  through  which  the  wave 
passes  equals  HC.  Thus,  at  most,  the 

signal  power  _FPg 
area        ~  HC 

=  10"  watts/meter*. 


(12) 


Actually,  this  power  would  be  consider- 
ably smaller  due  to  refractive  losses  Into  the 
Ionosphere  and  ground."  An  alternative  way 
to  make  this  calculation  Involves  considera- 
tion of  the  space  between  the  surface  of  the 
earth  and  the  Ionosphere  as  a  resonant 
cavity.  This  approach  would  include  Iono- 
spheric losses  which,  for  simplicity,  we  have 
chosen  to  Ignore. 

This  power  level  must  be  compared  with 
atmospheric  noise  (generated  by  natviral 
phenomena  at  the  Sanguine  frequency) 
which  will  Interfere  with  reception  of  the 
signal.  The  atmospheric  noise  level  can  be 
expected  to  vary  greatly  with  local  thunder- 
storm activity.  A  mean  value  for  Boulder, 
Colorado  Is  about  60  decibels  below  1  volt 
per  meter  In  a  cycle  per  second  between  10 
and  100  cycles  per  second.*"  (We  do  not  sug- 
gest that  submarines  will  actually  be  located 
at  Boulder.  This  Is  simply  one  of  the  stations 
at  which  reasonably  reliable  mean  atmos- 
pheric noise  data  in  the  60-to-lOO-cycle-per- 
second  range  is  available.)  This  corresponds 
to  a 


.         r  noise  power  ~l 
'    Lbandwith  areaj 


=  2.5X10-» 


watts 


cycles  per  second-meter* 

Dividing  (12)  by  (13)  gives  a  receiver 
bandwidth  of  4  x  10-*  cycles  per  second  for 
which  the  signal  power  level  will  be  equal  to 
the  mean  atmospheric  power  at  Boulder, 
Colorado.  In  practice,  one  would  certainly 
wish  to  have  the  signal  power  level  greater 
than  the  mean  atmospheric  noise  level  be- 
cause of  seasonal  and  local  variations."  This 
would  place  even  more  severe  requirements 
on  the  Sanguine  antenna.  But  again  Ignoring 
this  effect  and  adopting  the  most  optimistic 
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figure  for  tbe  ■yitem.  the  reoetver  band^dtb 

must  tM  ftt  le«ai  m  mudl  m 

(14)     (r«c«Iver  tMUUlwfatth]  =  4  z  l(h« 

eyclM/MOMuL 
(This  luurrow  buulwldth.  of  co<utM,  ckn  be 
obtained  by  using  eleotronlc  flltert  at  t  le  re- 
ceiver Input,  croes-o(»relatlon  of  the  re  elver 
output  with  a  known  signal  wave  tarpx,  or 
some  combination  of  the  two.) 

The  receiver  bandwidth  directly  Umidi  the 
response  time  of  the  receiver.  It  Is  retard  to 
the  bandwidth  by:  ■ 


(15) 


[response  time]- 


0.4 


bandwidth 


Frun  (14)  and  (16)  It  Is  evident  thdt  the 
(16)  (receiver  response  time]  =  10*  seconds 
or  almost  two  minutes. 

The  receiver  response  time  Is  the  tlnle  re 
quired  for  the  receiver  to  determine  thi  t  the 
transmitter  has  changed  its  state.  It  1 1  the 
time  necessary  to  transmit  one  "bit"  oi  fun- 
damental unit  of  Information.  To  s<Dd  a 
message  In  the  English  alphabet,  for  csam 
pie,  a  6  bit  symbol  Is  required  for  each  IMter. 
Thus  to  transmit  a  twelve-letter  messao  (for 
example,  "FIRE  MISSILES")  would  rlqulre 
60  bits  of  Information.  Via  this  system,  the 
sending  of  such  a  message  would  roqiUre 
6x10*  seconds  or  1.7  hours  of  transmission 
time.  Other  codes  might  be  used,  of 
but  for  such  weighty  matters  as  those 
munlcated  to  missile  submarines,  this  many 
bits  or  more  would  be  desirable  to  present 
error. 

Such  a  lengthy  transmission  time  fo  '  a 
short  message  is  clearly  unacceptable  :or 
roasonsble  communications.  The  recel  'er 
bandwidth  could  be  increased  and,  throu  gh 
Eq.  (15),  the  receiver  response  time  could  be 
shortened  If  the  power  input  to  the  anteo  aa 
were  correspondingly  Increased.  To  decre|kse 
transmission  time  of  "FIRE  MISSILES"  fipm 
1.7  hours  to  one  minute  would  require  annn 
crease  of  antenna  Input  power  by  a  factof  of 
100.  This  would  Imply. 

(17)  Po= 3,000  megawatts 

or  about  three  nuclear  power  stations  4*cn 

producing     1,000     megawatts.     The     de  ilgn 

dilemma  according  to  this  very  optlmstlc 

analysis  may  be  epitomized  In  the  follo^ng 

way: 

[Number  of  1,000"] 
megawatt  power    X 
stations         J 


[Number  of  minutes  to~| 
transmit  the  message 
"Fire  MissUes"       , 

This  relation  Is  Illustrated  In  Flgiuw  a 
prmted  In  the  Rkcobo)  where  one  sees 


not 
the 
necessity  of  trading  an  increase  In  lilput 
power  to  obtam  a  shorter  transmission  t  me. 
No  point  on  this  curve  would  appear  to  ire- 
sent  an  attractive  prospect  for  a  reason  tbie 
oonununlcatlon  system,  and  yet  the  Sangi  ine 
system  can  do  no  better  than  this. 

But  even  one  minute  falls  far  short  of  ac- 
ceptability. When  the  transmission  time  ex- 
ceeds a  few  seconds,  the  esse  of  Jamming  the 
signal  by  a  foreign  nation  Increases  grea  tly. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  Eq.  (18)  Is  lot 
the  result  of  a  "worst  case"  analysis.  On  he 
contrary,  whenever  there  was  an  uncertali  ty, 
we  have  chosen  those  parameter  values  mast 
favorable  to  the  system.  In  particular  we 
have  neglected  to  consider  the  following  Bf- 
fecta  which  could  degrade  system  perfoim- 
ance: 

1.  Higher  ground  conducUvlty  near  he 
surface.  In  calculating  antenna  efficiency  we 
have  used  a  value  for  deep-ground  condi  ic- 
tlvlty  estimated  by  the  Navy."  The  condi  ic- 
tlvlty  near  the  surface,  where  near-fleld  lo«  ses 
predominate,  will  be  larger.**  especially  d  u- 
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Ing  rainy  weather.  Due  to  this  (actor  alone, 
the  antenna  efflclency  could  easily  be  an  order 
of  magnitude  (factor  of  ten)  smaller  than 
the  value  given  In  Kq.  (0). 

2.  Ionospheric  losses.  As  Walt  has  shown," 
Ionospheric  losses  cannot  be  neglected  In  a 
realistic  calculation  of  elf-wave  attenuation. 
Thus  Eq.  (la)  considerably  overestimates  the 
signal  power  per  unit  area  a  quarter  of  the 
way  around  the  globe.  If  we  had  evaluated  the 
system  at  76  cycles  per  second,  the  antenna 
efficiency  would  have  Increased  by  a  factor 
of  about  three,  but  the  Increased  lono^>herlc 
losses  would  have  more  than  cancelled  out 
this  slight  advantage. 

3.  Fluctuation  in  the  noise  level.  Our  cal- 
culations were  made  for  an  observed  average 
value  of  atmospheric  noise.  The  instan- 
taneous noise  level  can  be  expected  to  vary 
considerably  about  this  mean.  The  system,  of 
course,  must  be  designed  to  operate  reliably 
at  peak  noise  levels. 

4.  Reduced  efficiencly  of  "deep  under- 
ground" antennas.  We  have  estimated  In  Eq. 
(11)  that  the  efficiency  of  a  "deep  under- 
ground" antenna  would  be  at  least  an  order 
of  magnitude  less  than  that  for  a  "surface 
survlvable"  antenna.  We  have  not,  however, 
used  this  lower  value  of  efflclency  in  our  cal- 
culations. 

6.  Attenuation  of  the  signal  In  sea  water. 
The  Sanguine  signal  wUl  be  strongly  at- 
tenuated as  it  attempts  to  penetrate  the  sea 
water  to  a  deeply  submerged  submarine. 
Eventually  the  signal  would  become  so  weak 
that  other  noise  sources  (thermal  noise,  elec- 
trical noise  generated  In  the  submarine,  etc.) 
must  be  taken  into  account.  We  have  not 
considered  this  effect. 

6.  Antipodal  cancellation.  The  waves  prop- 
agated from  the  Sanguine  antenna  will  can- 
cel at  the  antlpode  of  Northern  Wisconsin. 
Thus  the  system  would  be  relatively  useless 
for  a  large  area  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Consideration  of  these  effects  would  lead 
to  a  system  evaluation  several  orders  of  mag- 
nitude less  favorable  than  our  "best  case"  re- 
sults of  Eq.  (18)  and  Figure  2. 

Nat^  tests 

After  a  preliminary  version  of  this  report 
was  prepared,  we  received  data  from  the  Navy 
on  the  tests  which  were  conducted  using  a 
transmitting  antenna  at  Site  Alpha  In  West- 
em  North  Carolina  and  Virginia.**  Important 
data  from  these  tests  are: 

1.  Power  to  antenna:  120  kilowatts  at  78 
cycles  per  second. 

a.  Power  radiated  from  antenna:  0.96  watt 
at  78  cycles  per  second. 

3.  Antenna  length  176  kilometers  on  IO- 
meter-high telephone  poles.  Effective  eleva- 
tion angle  zero;  azimuth  angle  33  degrees 
east  of  north. 

4.  Maxlmimi  distance  to  submartne  3,864 
kilometers. 

6.  "Minimum  observable  power"  at  receiver 
with  an  Integration  time  of  300  seconds.  (We 
take  this  as  the  response  time  of  the  system.) 

6.  Tests  conducted  during  the  first  several 
months  of  1963  with  receivers  at  New  York, 
Labrador,  Iceland,  and  Norway. 

The  results  of  these  tests  can  be  compared 
with  the  calculations  for  response  time  pre- 
sented above. 

It  Is  Impotent  to  note  (Item  6)  that  these 
tests  were  run  in  the  Northern  HMnlsphere 
during  the  winter  months.  Noise  levels  in  the 
10-100  cycle-per-second  frequency  range  can 
be  expected  to  be  16  decibels  (or  a  factor  of 
30  In  power)  higher  during  the  siunmer 
months.**  Thus  the  system's  response  time 
would  be  Increased  by  a  factor  of  30  to  about 
10*  seconds  in  order  to  operate  at  "mlntamui 
observable  power"  during  the  summer  with 
a  radiated  power  of  one  watt  and  a  range  of 
3,864  kilometers.  The  figure  should  be  In- 
creased even  more  to  allow  for  reception  at 
10,000  kilometers  and  a  more  reliable  receiver 
power  level. 
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Our  calculations  In  Section  IV  (see  Bq. 
(16)  ]  Indicate  a  leqwoae  time  of  10*  aeoonds 
for  a  ladUted  power  of  80  watta.  The  corre- 
sponding reqranae  time  for  a  radiated  power 
oC  one  watt  to  allow  dlieot  eompariaon  with 
the  Marjni  ftMlblllty  tmt  would  be 
3  X 10*  seconds. 

In  acceptable  agreement  with  our  own  cal- 
CTilaUona.  Thus  en  the  basis  of  the  Navy's 
test  data  It  appears  that  our  calculations  aie 
conservative  In  the  aenae  that  our  resuiu 
tend  to  make  the  aangnlne  system  look  bet- 
ter than  It  aotuaUy  would  be.  The  main  rea- 
son for  this  dlBcrepaney.  aside  from  the  dif- 
ference In  path  length,  la  probably  that  we 
have  neglected  to  mclude  In  Bq.  (la)  the 
refractive  losses  into  the  lonosf^ere  and 
Into  the  ground  (proiwgatloa  leases) ." 

Note,  however,  that  while  the  Navy's  test 
establlahed  that  a  submarine  at  "significant 
depth"  can  receive  an  elf  signal,  it  confirmed 
the  eaaentlal  weakness  of  the  Sanguine  con- 
cept: The  transmission  time  is  too  long  to 
prevent  Jamming. 
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Appendix  B:  MnratAi.  Rkpost  ntoic 

NoaTHXaN    WUCOMSIN 

[From  the  Capital  Times.  Oct.  25,  1971] 
News  FaoM  thb  NoBTBxaN  Countixs — Oncs 
Agaik,  Minimo  Fisms  Have  SxancK  Iicaoi- 

NSTIOM 

(By  Dan  Satran) 

For  decades  there  have  always  been  those 
who  Just  couldn't  shake  the  notion  that 
there  may  be  valuable  minerals  under  the 
forestland  and  lakes  of  upstate  Wisconsin. 

Other  than  for  Iron  in  where  else  but  Iron 
County,  there  have  been  no  discoveries.  But 
under  cover  of  a  lot  of  secretive  exploration  it 
seems  some  ore  deposits  have  been  found — 
and  this  Is  being  greeted  with  a  mixed  re- 
action. Those  with  Investments  In  tourism — 
and  many  recreational  property  owners— are 
horrified  at  the  thought  that  mlnmg  towns 
may  desecrate  the  almost-pristine  forest- 
land. 

This  was  the  reaction  In  Ashland  and  Iron 
counties  when  It  appeared  known  taoonlte 
reserves  might  be  mined — and  it  Is  the  re- 
action from  some  today  when  they  read  head- 
imes  m  which  state  geologist  George  F.  Han- 
son confirms  that  north  central  Wlaoonstn  la 
undergoing  an  exploration  boom  by  mining 
companies  looking  for  valuable  minerals. 
They  think  they  may  find  them  in  the  Cana- 
dian Shield — a  rock  formation  underlying 
much  of  northern  Wisconsin. 

UW  area  extension  agent  Herman  Smith 
at  Rhinelander  says  "they  are  continuing  to 
look  over  portions  of  Vilas,  Lincoln.  Oneida 
and  an  area  north  of  Marathon."  He  said 
they  have  discovered  deposits  and  leased 
land  north  of  Lady  smith. 

What  kind  of  minerals  do  they  expect  to 
mine?  Smith  sees  copper  "as  a  subterfuge." 
He  thinks  it  Is  something  else  but  he  won't 
go  any  further  for  fear  he  would  be  oonaA- 
ered  violating  a  confidence.  One  at  the 
mining  companies  had  rented  an  office  in 
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Rhinelander  and  for  several  years  has  been 
operating  a  PBT  World  War  n  flying  boat 
aircraft  in  Its  survey  work. 

Even  when  the  original  plane  crashed  last 
year  killing  several  people,  the  company  ap- 
parently thought  there  was  sufficient  reason 
to  continue  the  search  so  they  got  another 
PBY  into  service  m  the  same  general  area  of 
northern  Wisconsin. 

Smith  said  they  are  utilizing  a  sophisti- 
cated aerial  detection  method  in  which  un- 
derground deposits  are  discovered  In  some 
tyi>e  of  photographic  method. 

Apparently  promising  clues  led  some  of  the 
explorers  to  the  suspicion  that  valuable 
minerals  may  be  at  such  locations  as:  south 
and  west  of  Eagle  River,  the  Enterprise  forest 
south  of  Rhinelander  and  Vilas  Coimty 
forester  Walter  Mayo  said  "it  seems  very  pos- 
sible they  have  discovered  lodes  in  the  Cran- 
don  area  and  Marathon  County." 

The  state  geologist's  speculation  certainly 
whets  the  appetite  of  anyone  Interested  In 
the  prospect  of  a  mining  boom  at  one  or  more 
locations  in  northern  Wisconsin. 

He  Indicated  in  a  news  stcMy  out  at  Madi- 
son last  week  that  there  Is  a  g^ood  chance  the 
exploratory  operations  "would  lead  to  eco- 
n<»nlcal  mining  operation."  He  talked  of  the 
probable  minerals  as  being  zinc,  sliver  lesd 
and  copper. 

•nie  suspicion  that  there  may  be  valuable 
minerals  in  northern  Wisconsin  has  persisted 
smce  the  territory  was  discovered.  North- 
east of  Eagle  River  a  stream  to  this  day  bears 
the  name,  "the  Golddlgger."  This  is  founded 
on  the  fact  some  gold  nuggets  were  found 
along  a  tributary  around  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury. Primitive-type  abandoned  mine  shafts 
sUU  exist. 

Smith  confirms  that  several  years  ago 
mineral  explorers  had  been  "drilling  out  near 
Deep  lake  west  of  Eagle  River  and  north  of 
the  city  on  the  west  side  of  the  Wisconsin 
River." 

With  visions  of  gold,  silver  and  copper 
dancing  through  the  heads  of  the  explorers 
It  is  evident  the  search  will  continue.  But 
Smith  says  it  t^pears  more  than  Idle  specula- 
tion <a  daydreaming.  He  said  they  may  al- 
ready have  a  good  line  on  where  the  minerals 
are  located.  But  he  said  the  companies  "may 
be  trying  to  tie  up  land  tar  development  in 
future  years." 

The  state  geologist's  comments  do  nothing 
to  cool  the  enthusiasm  and  speculation  when 
he  Is  quoted  as  saying  they  could  "make  an 
annoxinoement  that  they  would  start  mining 
any  minute." 

When  the  geologist  stressed  everything  Is 
highly  secret  that  is  no  exaggeration  ac- 
cording to  Smith.  It  is  a  lot  more  difficult  to 
keep  the  modem  day  prospectors  frmn  talking 
about  where  they're  "fUhlng"  than  It  is  to 
get  a  musky  angler  to  tell  you  where  he 
thinks  the  big  lunkers  are.  But  no  one  doubts 
they're  fishing — and  many  suspect  they're 
on  to  something. 

ApPENDnc  C :  Dssign  of  a  Btteikd  Antbnna 
In  this  i^pendlx  the  design  of  a  buried 
antenna  is  discussed  in  stifflcient  detail  to 
provide  the  basis  for  an  evaluation  m  Sec- 
tion IV. 

1.  Antenna  material.  Although  copper  Is 
often  mentioned  as  the  basic  material,  the 
reslstlvlty-denslty-price  product  is  about 
3^  times  that  of  alummum.  Thus  aluminum 
is  clearly  the  most  economical  choice.  The 
data  to  be  used  are: 

conductivity — 3.62  x  10  ^  ohm/meter 
density — 2.7  grams/c.c. 
linear  expansion  coefficient — 36  x  10-*/ 'C 
price — $0^9 /pound 

2.  Wire  diameter.  It  seems  reasonable  to 
take  the  wire  diameter  to  be  twice  the  elec- 
tromagnetic skin  depth.  For  aluminum  at  45 
cps.  the  skin  d^th  la 
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«,=  1.25cm. 
ao  a  wire  diameter 

D=2.6  cm  or  1  Inch 
should  give  a  minimum  resistance  per  unit 
length  without  going  to  the  added  expense 
and    atructural    problems    associated    with 
tubing. 

8.  Wiring  resistance.  The  wire  resistance 
per  imit  length  will  be 
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=  5.65X  10-»ohm/meter. 

which  la  independent  of  the  metal  used  for 
the  wire.  The  total  resistance  tar  an  antenna 
length 

L=80  mUee  or  1.3X10**  meters 
la 

R=rL 
=7.4  ohms 

4.  Wire  cost.  The  cost  of  the  aluminum 
for  the  wire  can  be  calculated  assuming  20 
wires,  each  80  miles  long.  This  would  weigh 
3.44X10*  pounds   and   cost 
$2.2  mllUon 

Hie  corresponding  cost  for  a  copper  system 
would  be  a  3.6  times  as  great. 

6.  Insulation  capacitance.  Suppose  the 
aluminum  wire  is  simply  wrapped  with  a  2 
mm,  thick  insulator  of  relative  dielectric 
constant  6  and  buried.  The  capacitance  per 
unit  length  would  then  be 

c-=1.74  X  10-*  farad/meter 
and  the  total  capacitance  for  an  antenna 
length  of  80  miles  would  be 

0  =  2.26  X  10-*  farads. 

The  reactance  of  this  c^>acltance  at  45  cps. 
la  16.6  ohms.  This  Is  not  negligible  in  com- 
parison with  the  total  resistance  and  indi- 
cates that  the  effect  of  the  admittance  per 
wait  area  of  the  Insulator  should  be  carefully 
considered. 

6.  Transmission  line  equivalent  circuit. 
The  electrical  character  of  a  buried  antenna 
wire  can  be  Investigated  in  detail  using  some 
results  which  have  recently  been  obtained 
for  the  transmission  line  equivalent  circuit 
of  a  simple  nerve  axon  in  a  conducting  me- 
dium (8).  In  this  analysis  an  inner  conduc- 
tor (or  core  conductor)  of  conductivity  oi 
Is  separated  from  an  outer  conductor  of  con- 
ductivity o>  by  a  boundary  at  radius  a  with 
an  admittance  per  unit  area  T.  The  inside 
and  outside  Impedances  are 

_/     1    \  rkiaIo{k,a)-\  ,  . 

''-\T^iaO  L  27,(ib,a)  J  ^'^ 

'•=V7^»>/  L  2r,(ifc,a)  J  ^^^ 

where 

k^t=ju)^^t—y*^ju|i,v^  (3) 

and  field  quantities  vary  in  the  (longitudi- 
nal) x-dlrectlon  as  exp 

(yx-\-j<M). 

The  propagation  constant  along  the  nerve 
(or  wire)  given  by 


where 


7»=y(r,+r.) 
y=2raY 
=g+itie 


QSi 


In  (6)  c  Is  the  capacitance  per  unit  length 
of  the  Insiilatlon  and  g  Is  the  corresponding 
conductance  per  unit  length. 
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Fio.  1.  Transmlsalon  line  equlvalekt  circuit  for  a  burled  sanguine  antenna 

Some  8lmpliflcatlon£  can  be  made  In  tills 
description.  First,  as  Is  noted  In  (3)  and  (^ ). 
the  penetration  depths  (S'a)  are  always  sm  HI 
compared  with  (7 1-'  so  the  radical  argumei  ts 
of  the  Bessel  functions  In  (1)  and  (2)  are 
governed  by  the  electromagnetic  penetratl  m 
depths.  Then,  as  we  saw  above,  the  Internal 
Impedance  Is  Just  the  simple  resistance, 


term  gives  the  resistance  of  the  ground  re- 
turn path  (excluding,  of  course,  the  ground- 
ing resistances  at  the  ends).  The  last  term 
gives  the  near  field  inductance. 

It  Is  Important  to  notice  that  the  near  field 
Inductance  dominates  and  the  series  Imped- 
ance per  unit  length  Is  almost  a  pure  Induc- 
tance. 


«.= 


=  M»«/2»- 


The  external  Impedance  can  be  written  us  ng 
the  small  argument  approximations  for  be 
Bessell  functions  In  (3)  since  \k,a\«l. 
Thus 


-^;-(j!=)    0) 


7) 


where  a  factor  of  14  has  been  omitted  to  kc- 
count  for  the  fact  that  the  external  curr  int 
cannot  flow  above  the  ground  for  a  shalfow 
burled  antenna.  Thus 


and 


so 
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9) 
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The  total  series  impedance  per  unit  length 
is  then  ^ 


The  tmtenna  can  then  be  represented  aa| : 
Pig.  1  wher.}  the  resistors  Ro  at  the  end 
the    grounding    resistors    for    Injecting 
antenna  current  Into  the  earth. 

Using   the   value   of   ground   conductlillty 

»f  =  2X  10-«  mho/meter 
«,= 5.4X10'  meters 
and  for  a  =  .0125  meters  we  find  that 


(i)=- 


but  this  Is  not  very  sensitive  to  Its  argumeni 
Thus  (12)  becomes 


ft-ti) 


«.+2.=|^[l  +  T  +  25j]         (12' 


The  first  term  In  the  bracket  gives  th< 
resistance  of  the  antenna  wire.  The  secon 
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THE  LOUISIANA  "QIANT  STEP" 
PROORAM 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  Lotnsuif  A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  1,  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  ef- 
forts have  been  underway  for  several 
years  to  upgrade  living  conditions  in  the 
Nation's  cities  through  such  Innovative 
programs  as  model  cities  and  urban  re- 
newal, my  State  of  Louisiana  has  since 
1968  been  engaged  in  a  5 -year  program 
to  help  people  In  rural  areas  help  develop 
their  communities. 

In  a  recent  address  to  a  National  Secu- 
rity Management  Course  at  Louisiana 
State  University,  Dr.  John  A.  Cox.  direc- 
tor of  the  Louisiana  Cooperative  Exten- 
sion Service,  gave  a  description  and  the 
results  of  the  5 -year  program  designated 
the  Louisiana  "Giant  Step"  program. 

Since  our  colleagues  with  a  rural  con- 
stituency may  find  of  Interest  this  pro- 
gram which  has  been  successful  In  mak- 
ing rural  Louisiana  a  better  place  In 
which  to  live,  I  insert  the  text  of  Dr. 
Cox's  remarks  at  this  point: 

Giant  Step  in  Louisiana 
A  state-wide  action  based  five  year  educa- 
tional program  called  Giant  Step  was 
launched  by  the  Louisiana  Cooperative  Ex- 
tension Service  in  January  1968.  Leadership 
by  public  agencies  and  private  organizations 
at  state,  parish  community  levels  were  in- 
vited to  Join  the  university  in  this  under- 
taking. The  brocul  goals  of  the  program  were 
to: 

Bolster  the  Louisiana  economy  by  helping 
Louisiana  farmers  to  achieve  a  60%  Increase 
in  gross  annual  Income  by  1972. 

Strengthen  family  life  as  an  essential  re- 
quirement for  continued  economic,  social 
and  cultural  progress. 

Extend  the  educational  benefits  of  4-H 
club  work  from  75,000  to  100,000  young  peo- 
ple enrolled,  then  to  an  additional  30,000  to 
40.000  annually  by  1972. 

Assist  the  communities  of  Louisiana  In 
community  and  resource  development  ac- 
tivities aimed  at  providing  greater  economic 
and  cultural  opportunities  and  preserving 
the  qualities  of  the  rural  enviroiunent  so  im- 
portant to  the  American  character. 

To  begin  the  program  each  subject  matter 
group  in  agriculture,  home  economics.  4-H 
and  rural  development  held  a  meeting  cf 
leaders  throughout  the  state  to  discuss  the 
situation,  establish  bench  marks  and  set 
goals.  Likewise,  similar  meetings  were  held 
In  each  parish,  where  leaders  set  goals  for 
their  Individual  parishes.  This  Giant  Step 
program,  as  far  as  the  Louisiana  Cooperative 
Extension  Organization  is  concerned,  is  our 
total  plan  of  work.  The  Extension  Service 
leadership  recognized  that  any  program  prog- 
ress would  be  due  to  the  work  of  many  orga- 
nizations, agricultural  agencies,  and  related 
groups  and  without  the  assistance  and  coop- 
eration of  all  groups,  the  program  would  be 
doomed  to  faUure.  The  program  Is  due  to  end 
In  December,  1972.  During  the  years,  many 
Innovations,  changes  and  new  technology 
have  come  into  being.  We  in  the  Extension 
Service  think  that  progress  has  been  made. 

In  some  areas  goals  were  set  too  low  while 
some  were  set  too  high.  Also,  forces  such*  as 
weather,  government  programs  and  changes 
in  marketing  procedures  that  could  not  be 
foreseen  five  years  ahead  altered  the  ultimate 
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outcome.  We  feel,  however,  that  the  program 
has  been  worthwhile  and,  in  most  cases,  goals 
wiU  have  been  met  or  exceeded  by  the  end  of 
1972.  A  review  of  our  methods  and  our  prog- 
ress tlirough  1971  will  BummarlBe  the  major 
thrust  of  extension  work  in  Louisiana. 

Our  major  goal  in  agriculture  is  to  Increase 
1967  gross  Income  from  1.9  billion  doUars  to 
2.8  billion  dcdlars  by  1972.  Let's  see  how  well 
we  have  been  doing. 

We  have  made  giant  steps  in  the  field  of 
plant  sciences.  In  1967  plant  science  farm 
Income  was  i4>proxlmately  508  million  dollars 
and  value  added  by  processing  and  marketing 
firms  was  791  million  dollars  for  a  total  in- 
come of  1.3  billion  dollars.  Through  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  farm  leaders,  agri-business 
leaders  and  extension  workers,  plant  science 
farm  Income  was  increased  to  660  million 
dollars  and  value  added  Income  to  1.1  bUlion 
dollars  for  a  total  Income  of  1.8  billion  dol- 
lars, approximately  100  million  dollars  below 
our  goal  for  1972.  With  good  weather  this 
year,  we  should  exceed  our  total  farm  and 
value  added  goal  for  i^ant  science  of  1.9 
billion  dollars. 

In  1967  farm  income  from  animal  science 
enterprises  was  aix>ut  243  mUUon  dollars  and 
value  added  was  about  147  million  dollars 
for  a  total  income  of  390  million  dollars.  In- 
creased emphasis  by  extension  workers  on 
improving  calf  crop  percentages,  extensions 
educational  programs  on  utilizing  winter 
pastures,  special  dairy  management  programs 
and  increased  efforts  to  Increase  swine  pro- 
duction resulted  In  animal  agriculture  tak- 
ing a  real  giant  step.  By  1971  Income  at  the 
farm  level  reached  325  million  dollars  and 
value  added  196  million  dollars  for  a  total 
income  of  621  million  dollars.  This  is  only  24 
million  dollars  t>elow  our  1972  goal  of  645 
million  dollars. 

What  have  bef  n  some  of  our  major  gains? 
Just  to  list  a  few.  we  have  increased  gross 
income  In  1971  over  1967  for  soylieans  by  62 
million  dollars,  for  cotton  by  37  million  dol- 
lars, for  cattle  and  calves  by  32.6  mUllon 
dollars,  and  for  forestry  by  31.4  million  dol- 
lars. 

We  in  Louisiana  Extension  have  long  real- 
ized the  need  to  help  rural  people  make  their 
communities  a  better  place  to  live  and  we 
can  point  with  pride  to  many  programs  in 
this  important  area  that  were  developed  long 
before  national  attention  focused  on  the 
rural  areas.  In  addition  our  community,  re- 
source development  work  in  contrast  to  many 
other  federal  agency  efforts,  can  be  charac- 
terized as  a  coordinated  agency  approach 
aimed  at  helping  the  total  community. 

At  the  state  level  we  have  a  state  rural 
development  committee.  Tliis  committee  in- 
cludes representatives  from  aU  the  USDA 
agencies,  most  state  agencies  that  have  an 
interest  in  rural  development  and  key  indi- 
viduals representing  all  economic  segments 
of  the  state. 

Attached  to  the  overall  cotninittee  are  six 
working  committees;  i.e.,  agriculture  and  for- 
estry, industry  and  commerce,  research  and 
information,  education  and  training,  recrea- 
tion, tourism  and  wildlife,  and  health  and 
housing.  The  chairman  of  each  of  these  work- 
ing committees,  if  not  already  a  member  of 
the  state  committee,  is  automatically  in- 
cluded as  a  member. 

The  working  oc»ninittee  members  are  key 
lay  leaders  from  across  the  state  and  state 
staff  level  people  from  the  Land-Grant  Uni- 
versity, state  colleges,  and  state  and  federal 
agenciea.  Actually  the  membership  is  rela- 
tively fluid  as  Ad-Hoc  committees  within  the 
working  committee  structure  are  formed  to 
work  on  a  particular  problem  and  then  dis- 
missed as  soon  as  the  problem  is  solved. 

This  enable*  the  various  chairmen  of  the 
WOTklng  oommltteee  to  make  use  of  the  beet 
brains  available  in  the  state  to  work  on  a 
particular  problem. 

At  the  parish  level,  most  of  our  rural  de- 
velopment committees  are  made  up  of  the 
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four  USDA  agencies  as  the  core  group.  How- 
ever, we  subscribe  to  the  idea  that  the  peo- 
ple living  in  the  communities  best  Imow 
v^at  their  problems  are  and  we  beUeve  that 
with  our  help  can  solve  many  of  them. 

Consequently  we  are  helping  parish  rural 
development  committees  conduct  i»oblem 
identification  surveys.  The  surveys  have  these 
basic  objectives: 

1.  To  identify  a  group  of  individuals  who 
are  considered,  on  the  basis  of  their  good 
judgment,  as  representatives  of  all  the  peo- 
ple of  the  parish. 

2.  To  obtain  from  these  individuals  their 
opinions  as  to  the  basic  problems  of  the 
pariah. 

3.  To  urge  them  to  form  action  groups 
aimed  at  solving  the  problems  they  have 
identified. 

At  this  point  in  time,  eight  parishes  have 
completed  the  surveys  and  now  have  a  core 
group  of  respeotlve  citizens  who  have  iden- 
tified their  problems,  set  priorities  and 
formed  action  groups  to  work  on  solving  the 
problems.  Since  we  have  initiated  this  meth- 
od, we  have  been  amazed  at  the  Interest  and 
enthusiasm  of  both  the  lay  leaders  in  the 
parishes  and  the  parish  staff  people.  For  ex- 
ample in  one  of  our  communities  bordering 
on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  an  action  group  com- 
posed of  camp  owners  and  natives  are  work- 
tag  together  to  solve  a  beach  erosion  prob- 
lem and  other  problems  in  the  community. 
Previous  to  the  survey  these  two  groups  had 
worked  against  etu:h  other  most  of  the  time 
because  of  misconceptions  stemlng  from  lack 
of  c(Knmunlcation.  After  the  survey,  leaders 
from  the  two  groiips  were  amazed  that  they 
shared  common  problems.  In  another  parish, 
after  the  survey  Indicated  solid-waste  was 
a  major  problem  the  poUce  Jvuy  passed  a 
resolution  indicating  they  were  gotag  to  work 
with  the  action  group  in  seeking  alternative 
solutions  to  the  problem. 

Gentlemen,  this  Is  our  Giant  Step  story. 
We  feel  that  in  Louisiana,  the  Cooperative 
Extension  Service  together  with  other  state 
and  federal  agencies  and  key  lay  leaders  have 
helped  the  agricultural  cwnmunity,  the  agri- 
business community  and  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana  to  take  a  giant  step  to- 
wards making  Louisiana  an  even  better  place 
to  live. 


BRIEF  OP  SENATOR  GRAVEL  IN 
CASE  OF  GRAVEL  AGAINST 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  IN 
SUPREME  COURT  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES 


HON.  MIKE  GRAVEL 

or  ALASKA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  1.  1972 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
Interest  of  making  the  record  complete 
and  readily  available,  I  ask  unanimous 
cMisent  to  have  printed  In  the  Recobo,  by 
all  interested  ptuties,  the  brief  which  I 
filed  In  answer  to  the  Solicitor  Genoa's 
brief  on  my  case  currently  before  the 
Supreme  Court. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  brlet  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recoro,  as 
follows: 

[In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 

October  Term  1971,  Nos.  71-1017  and  71-1024] 

RsPLT  Banar  or  Senator  Mncx  Gravkl 

Mike  Gravel.  United  States  Senator,  PeU- 
tioner.  v.  United  States  of  America,  Respond- 
ent. 

United  States  of  AmMica,  Petitioner,  v. 
Mike  Oravel,  United  States  Senator,  re- 
spondent. 
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On  writs  of  certiorari  to  the  United  States 
Court  of  AppefUs  for  the  First  Circuit. 

PART  I 

The  Speech  or  Debate  Clause  Prohibits 
Grand  Jury  Investigation  into  the  Legisla- 
tive Acts  of  a  Senator  Through  the  Interroga- 
tion of  Persons  Who  Assisted  Him  In  the  Per- 
formance of  His  Duties. 

1.  The  Solicitor  General  has  obfuscated  a 
central  issue  before  this  Court  by  creating 
and  then  rebutting  a  non-existent  claim.  The 
Solicitor  General  characterizes  this  caee  as 
involving  the  question  of  whether  the  Speech 
or  Debate  Clause  "extends"  to  protecting 
those  who  assist  a  senator  from  accounta- 
bility for  the  commission  of  Illegal  acts.  In 
fact,  this  matter  is  of  absolutely  no  relevance 
to  the  narrow  issue  which  is  before  this 
Court — ^namely,  whether  there  is  a  primlege 
against  inquiry  under  the  Clause  by  the 
Executive  and  grand  jury  into  a  senator's 
privileged  acts.  Throughout  these  proceed- 
ings. Senator  Gravel  has  never  ventured  a 
view  with  respect  to  whether  or  not  any  party 
with  whom  he  dealt  is  "bathed"  with  any 
kind  of  immunity  from  prosecution  or  ac- 
covuitability.^  Even  assuming,  arguendo,  that 
an  aide  or  printer  may  be  held  accountable 
for  vlolattag  a  criminal  or  civil  act.  see  Powell 
v.  McCormack,  395  U.S.  486  (1969).  and  Kil- 
boum  V.  Thompson,  103  UJ3.  168  (1880).  it 
certainly  does  not  follow  that  testimony  may 
l>e  procured  in  violation  of  the  Senator's  own 
privilege.  United  States  v.  Johnson.  383  U.S. 
169  (1966);  Ex  parte  Wason.  LJl.  4  Q.B.  573 
(1868):  Rex  V.  Rule,  2  K.B.  372  (1937).  In 
this  respect,  the  Clause  operates  precisely  as 
do  other  testimonial  privileges  familiar  to  the 
courts,  such  as  the  attorney-client  privilege 
and  the  priest-penitent  privilege.^  And  the 
Executive  has  heretofore  stressed  the  distinc- 
tion It  now  blurs;  although  assistants  to  the 
President  are  clearly  accountable  for  illegal 
acts,  the  President  has  Invoked  his  privilege 
to  prevent  them  from  testifying  before  con- 
gressional committees.  (See  Brief  of  Senator 
Gravel  at  110-112). 

2.  The  Solicitor  General  argues  strenuously 
that  the  privilege  belongs  only  to  senators 
and  representatives  (Brief,  at  13-17,  31-38). 
We  agree.  But  this  begs  the  issue  of  whether 
the  Senator's  own  privilege  Is  violated  when 
his  protected  activities  are  inquired  into 
through  an  Executive  and  grand  jury  inter- 
rogation of  persons  who  assisted  him.  No  one 
would  argue  that  the  attorney-client  priv- 
Uege.  which  belongs  exclusively  to  the  client 
and  exists  for  his  benefit  alone,  could  be 
defeated  by  questlontag  the  attorney.  As  the 
Senate  cogently  stated  in  its  brief  amicus 
curiae  (at  6) : 

"For  if  the  activities  are  protected  as  [the 
SollditOT  General]  assumes,  they  should  be 
beyond  taqulry." 

3.  The  Solicitor  General,  while  asserting 
the  absence  of  historical  evidence  to  cast 
light  on  the  meantag  of  the  Speech  or  De- 
bate Clause,  reasons  by  purported  analogy 
from  the  historical  development  of  the  free- 
dom from  arrest  clause  (Brief,  at  17-22). 
Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  two  clauses 
appear  in  the  same  section  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, they  have  no  relation  to  each  other. 
These  two  privileges  are  historically  dlsttact. 
The  sole  purpose  of  the  privilege  from  arrest 
was  to  protect  members  from  the  molesta- 
tions of  civil  arrests  emanating  from  suits 
lodged  in  inferior  tribunals  and  never  had 
any  applicability  to  criminal  proceedings. 
See  generally.  T.  P.  Taswell-Langmead. 
EnglUh  Constitutional  History.  340-348  (4th 
edition,  1890).  The  freedom  of  speech  priv- 
Uege,  on  the  one  hand,  was  specifically  de- 
signed to  preclude  harassment  and  tatimlda- 
tion  by  the  Executive.  Id.,  at  336,  340.  Fur- 
ther, there  was  never  any  justification,  in 
light  of  the  limited  purpose  for  the  privilege 
from  arrest,  to  "extend"  the  privUege  to  aides 
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In  order  to  Tlndlcate  that  purpose;  sdd  this 
unwarranted  extension  was  reversed  li  r  Par- 
liament Itself  prior  to  our  Revolutlo  i.  See 
generally,  C.  P.  Wlttke,  The  History  of  I  riglish 
Parliamentary  Privilege,  3&-42  (1921).  The 
abuses  and  checkered  history  of  the  pr:  vllege 
from  arrest  were  well  understood  w  the 
Pramers,  who  severely  limited  Its  scope. 
Williamson  v.  United  States,  207  U^ }.  43S 
(1908) .  See  Long  v.  Ansell,  293  n.S.  76  ( 1934) . 
There  Is  no  evidence  of  similar  abuses  by  the 
exercise  of  the  free  speech  privilege,  ai  d  the 
Pramers  viewed  It  as  an  essential  bedri  >clc  of 
separation  of  powers.  United  States  v.  fohn- 
aon,  383  UB.  160,  178  (1966).  That  aldi  s  can 
be  arrested  for  robbing  a  bank  or  not  p  aylng 
alimony  simply  has  no  bearing  upon  wl  ether 
they  may  be  Interrogated  about  ho*  and 
why  a  senator  decided  to  speak  or  Tot«  as  he 
did. 

4.  In  the  related  manner,  the  Solictor  Gen- 
eral argues  that  the  "linguistic  precision" 
of  the  clause  reveals  that  only  senators  and 
representatives  may  not  be  questioned  be- 
fore the  grand  jury.  He  reaches  thW result 
by  contrasting  the  wording  of  the  clau  e  with 
the  subject  matter  wording  of  ita  pr  «lece8- 
sors  In  the  English  Bill  of  Rights,  the  i  rtlcles 
of  Confederation  and  the  state  constlt  itlons. 
As  we  pointed  out  In  ova  brief  (at  93-03, 
n.  123),  the  Committee  on  Detail  wrote  the 
Clause  In  subject  matter  terms,  add  the 
present  language  was  changed  by  thej  Com- 
mlttee  on  Style  without  any  Indlcatloh  that 
It  Intended  this  difference  to  be  substintlve. 
If  Indeed  the  change  were  substantl^,  one 
would  have  expected,  first,  that  it  Would 
have  been  made  other  than  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Style,  and  that  the  change  would 
have  provoked  at  least  some  debate.  Notionly 
was  there  no  debate  In  the  Convention!  but 
an  exhaustive  review  of  the  ratlflcatioi 
bates  has  failed  to  uncover  even  a  8| 
comment  that  the  Speech  or  Debate 
might  have  a  different  meaning  from 
of  lu  predecesBOTB.  Bee,  e.g.,  n  EHotai  De- 
bates 52-54  (1788)  (liaasachusetts) ;  U  id., 
at  335,  329  (New  York) ;  n  id.,  at  650  (1 
land);  m  id.,  at  73  (North  Carolina^:  HI 
id.,  at  36S-375  (Virginia).*  And  thisf Court 
has  twice  affirmed  that  the  Clause  l|  sub- 
stantially the  same  aa  that  in  the  aigllsh 
Bill  of  Rights.  PotDelt  V.  McCormack,  lupra, 
502,  n.  20;  United  States  v.  Johnson,  lupnt. 
at  177-178. 

5.  In  an  apparent  attempt  to  re 
with  the  case  at  bar  inconsistent 
taken  by  the  Justice  Department  in  prl 
pending  cases,  see,  e.g..  Doe  v.  McMillc 
P.  2d  879  (D.C.  Clr.  1971);  Borr  v. 
360  U.S.  564  (1959);  Dotobrowski  T.  Eas{ 
387  U.S.  82  (1967) ,  the  SoUcitor  Oen< 
poses  that  those  who  assisted  a 
should  be  absolutely  immune  froi 
tort  suits,  but  should  be  freely  Inqi 
by  the  Executive  and  the  grand  Jury! 
the  Senator's  privileged  acta  (Brief,  ^ 
31,  37-38).  The  Solictor  General  appd 
realizes  that  public  policy  mandates  a^ 
made  rule  to  protect  the  operation  of  tie  leg- 
islative process  from  unrestrained  queytlon- 
ing  of  aides  in  civil  suits,  but  he  refukes  to 
recognize  the  much  stronger,  fundamental 
public  policy  which  led  the  Pramers  tA  pro- 
tect  that  process  from  unrestrained  in  lulry 
by  co-ordinate  but  separate  branches  of  gov- 
ernment. As  this  Court  said  in  United  S  totes 
T.  Johnson,  supra,  at  181 : 

"[TJhe  privilege  was  not  bom  prln  arlly 
to  avoid  private  suits  .  .  .  but  rathi  r  to 
prevent  intimidation  by  the  executive  and 
accountability  before  a  possibly  hoetlU  Ju- 
diciary." ^ 

Thus,  the  yardstick  for  measuring  the 
scope  of  the  legislative  privilege  In  this  case 
Is  not,  as  suggested  by  the  Solicitor  Oen  iral. 
to  be  borrowed  from  civil  suits  such  aa  C  }m 
brotosM  v.  Eastland,  supra,  and  Poweil 
McCormack.  supra,  which  speak  of  prot  set 
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Ing  the  legislator  from  pocketbook  loaa  and 
distraction.  Rather,  this  Court  must  look  to 
the  historical  purposes  articulated  In  United 
States  V.  Johnson,  supra,  which  speaks  of 
preserving  separation  of  powers  and  of  pre- 
venting executive  intimidation  and  harass- 
ment and  hoetUe  Judicial  action. 

In  this  respect,  it  Is  of  dispositive  weight 
to  note  that  the  United  States  Senate,  in  Its 
brief  amicus  curiae,  acknowledges  the  lim- 
ited application  of  the  Clause  in  civil  suits 
brought  to  protect  Individual  oonstitutioaal 
rights,  but  the  Senate  strongly  asserts  the 
absolute  appUcabiUty  of  the  Clause  in  sepa- 
ration at  powers  cases  to  prevent  the  grand 
jury  from  being  turned  into  an  executive 
Instrument  of  harassment  and  Intimidation. 
(See  Senate's  Brief,  at  9,  13-13.)  As  both  the 
Senate  and  Senator  Gravel  recognize,  the 
basic  flow  in  the  Solicitor  General's  argu- 
ment is  that  it  turns  the  Speech  or  Debate 
Clause  on  its  head.  It  would  be  a  supreme 
irony  for  this  privilege,  which  was  designed 
to  protect  against  executive  Intimidation 
and  was  placed  in  a  Constitution  which  ob- 
liges the  courts  to  protect  individual  rights, 
to  be  construed  so  that  the  courts  deny  re- 
lief for  the  violation  of  secured  rights  but 
lend  their  assistance  to  the  Executive  In 
breaching  the  wall  of  separation  of  powers. 
6.  The  Solicitor  General  asserts,  without 
any  ciUtlon  of  authority,  that  legislative 
assistants  are  not  subject  to  the  disciplinary 
powers  of  the  Senate  (Brief,  at  9,  34).  Even 
if  supportable,  the  relevance  of  this  assertion 
Is  at  best  dubious.  Inasmuch  as  the  case  at 
bar  does  not  Involve  the  accountability  of 
such  assistants.  But,  in  fact,  this  assertion  is 
not  supportable:  for  the  Senate  possesses 
and  has  exercised  the  power  to  punish  way- 
ward aides  and  assistants  of  the  Senate  and 
of  Individual  members.  Por  example,  the  Sen- 
ate tried  and  expelled  Its  own  Sergeant-at- 
Arms  for  publishing  a  llt>ellous  article.  Sen- 
ate Journal,  January  10,  1933,  169-180,  173- 
173.  Moreover,  this  Court  has  recognized  that 
the  enumerated  powers  of  each  House  to 
make  rules  for  lt«  proceedings  (Art.  I,  sec. 
6)  necessarily  implies  the  power  to  pimlsh 
anyone — member,  aide,  or  complete  out- 
sider— who  violates  those  rules.  Anderson  t. 
Dunn,  0  Wheat,  204,  (1821);  Jumey  v.  Mac- 
Cracken,  294  U.S.  126  (1925).  See  Oroppi  v. 
Leslie,  V3.  ,  03  S.Ct.  682  (1073).  In 

fact,  In  the  exercise  of  that  power,  the  Senate 
has  adopted  Rule  36.  which  specifically  pro- 
vides for  the  punishment  of  members  and 
assistants  who  "disclose  the  secret  or  confi- 
dential business  or  proceedings  of  the  Sen- 
ate." Senate  Manual,  sec.  36  (1067  ed.).«  Un- 
der this  same  rule,  the  Senate  has  estab- 
lished a  procedure  to  waive  the  testimonlia 
privilege  to  prevent  a  miscarriage  of  justice. 
Thus,  Rule  36  has  \mlformly  been  read  to 
permit  a  Senate  aide  to  testify  In  any  judi- 
cial proceeding  after  being  authorized  to  do 
so  by  Senate  resolution.  See  also  3  U.S.C.  I 
130b  (g);  United  States  Servicemen's  Fund 
7.  Eastland.  Civil  No.  1474-70  (D.  D.C,  de- 
cided October  31,  1971,  and  discussed  In  the 
Solicitor  General's  brief  at  37,  n.  16) . 

In  addition,  the  conduct  of  a  person  who 
assists  a  senator  In  the  performance  of  his 
duties  is  subject  to  the  reatralnta  of  the 
legislative  process  because  the  senator  him- 
self is  responsible  to  the  electorate  and  to 
his  House  for  the  conduct  of  such  persons. 
Directly  on  point  Is  the  1938  censiue  of  Sen- 
ator Jonathan  Bingham  of  Connecticut  who 
was  pimlshed  by  the  Senate  because  his  aide 
violated  the  standing  rules  of  the  Senate  by 
being  present  during  closed  executive  com- 
mittee sessions  and  leaking  confidential  In- 
formation to  corporate  officials.  Subcommit- 
tee on  privileges  and  Elections  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
Senate  Election,  Expulsion,  and  Censure 
Cases  (Doc.  No.  71,  1063,  at  12S-137). 

In  any  event,  we  reiterate  that  the  case  at 
bar  does  not  turn  on  or  Involve  iwues  of 
acooxmtabtllty. 
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7.  Tlie  Solicitor  General  suggests  that 
there  would  be  staggering  oonaequenoes  to 
Uw  enforcement  U  the  Kzecutlv*  and  grand 
Jury  cannot  Investigate  into  the  prlvUeged 
leglslaUve  activities  of  congressmen.  Plrst  of 
all.  In  the  past  106  yean  of  the  Republic's 
history,  there  have  been  only  a  handful  of 
cases  in  which  the  BzecuUve  and  grand  Jury 
have  seen  fit  to  so  much  as  attempt  to  delve 
Into  legislative  activity  for  any  puipoae.  The 
ca*e  most  dlrecUy  <»  point,  the  1707  grand 
Jury  investigation  of  Congressman  Cabell  for 
Isstilng  newsletters  critical  o*  the  Adminis- 
tration's policy  toward  Prance,  was  con- 
demned as  a  blatant  violation  ot  the  Con- 
stitution. (See  our  brief  at  63-68.)  • 

The  Solicitor  General's  ultimate  hypothet- 
ical of  possible  abuse  is  a  conspiracy  between 
a  senator  and  others  to  deceive  the  Senate 
In  a  speech  which  he  knows  to  contain  false 
Information  (Brief,  at  34-36).  In  1868  this 
precise  situation  occurred  in  Mngtftnd  and 
was  the  subject  of  the  celebrated  decision  of 
Ex  parte  Waaon,  L.R..  4QB.  673,  where  the 
Queen's  Bench  held  that  no  criminal  pro- 
ceeding, including  the  mere  filing  of  an  In- 
formation, could  be  Instituted  against  a 
member  or  outsider  for  such  a  conspiracy,  for 
to  do  so  would  be  Impugn  the  free  speech 
privilege.  It  is  now  104  years  later,  and  Xng- 
land  seems  to  have  survived.* 

PAXT  n 

The  PubllcaUon  by  a  Senator  of  an  Offloial 
Public  Record  of  a  Subcommittee,  of  Which 
He  Is  CJhairman,  Oltlcal  of  Executive  Con- 
duct in  Porelgn  Relations,  U  PrlvUeged  Prom 
Judicial  Inquiry  by  the  Speech  or  Debate 
Clause. 

8.  To  support  his  position  that  the  publi- 
cation of  committee  reports  is  not  encom- 
passed by  the  free  speech  privilege,  the 
Solicitor  General  places  principal  historical 
reliance  upon  the  1688  case  of  Rex  v.  WU- 
liams.  13  How.  St.  Tr.  1370,  3  Show.  K3.  873, 
Com.  18,  88  Kng.  Rep.  1048  (Brief  at  4«-47). 
However,  as  we  discussed  in  detail  in  ova 
brief  (at  67-76),  that  prosecution  was  a 
classic  example  of  intimidation  of  a  critical 
legislator  by  the  Crown  and  of  accountability 
before  a  hostile  Judiciary.  This  case  was 
deemed  so  violent  a  breach  of  the  free 
speech  prlvUege  that  it  was  the  prmciiMl 
cause  of  the  exile  of  James  n  and  of  the 
codification  of  the  free  speech  privilege  In 
the  Kngllah  Bill  of  Rights.  The  decision  was 
later  condemned  as  a  disgrace  to  the  coun- 
try and  as  "decided  In  the  worst  of  times." 
Rex  v.  Wright.  8  Tr.  203,  141  Eng.  Rep.  1396 
(1790). 

Certainly,  no  one  wotad  suggest  that  the 
notorious  prosecution  of  Sir  John  Eliot  In 
1639,  which  led  to  the  first  conq>i«henslve 
declaration  of  the  privilege,  can  be  resurrect- 
ed as  a  precedent  to  narrow  the  scope  of  the 
free  speech  prlvUege.  The  real  importance  of 
the  WiUiama  case  lies  In  the  fact  that  it  was 
"one  of  the  Immediate  causes  of  the  Revo- 
lution .  .  .  [and]  the  occasion  of  one  of  the 
meet  Important  clatiaes  in  the  BUl  of  Rl^ts, 
and  probably  therefore  of  the  like  provision 
In  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States." 
C.  H.  Monwaln.  The  High  Court  of  Parlia' 
ment  an4  Its  Supremacy.  343  (1010).  The 
Williams  case,  therefore,  affords  significant 
support  to  the  position  that  publication  of 
committee  records  is  protected  by  the  privi- 
lege. 

9.  The  Solicitor  General  concedes  that  cer- 
tain forma  of  publication  are  protected  from 
Judicial  inquiry  by  the  Spewdi  or  Debate 
Clause.  He  Includes  therein,  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  other  forms  of  publication,  committee 
reports  delivered  to  llamben  only,  and  the 
Congressional  Beoord  (Brief,  at  40),  because 
"they  are  the  means  Congress  has  selected 
for  informing  its  membership  about  Its  busi- 
ness." Directly  contrary  to  this  assertion  is 
the  position  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
Which  Is  more  qualified  to  determine  what 
methods  of  publication  are  necessary  for  Its 
own  processes: 
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"One  of  these  duties,  In^Mrtant  as  any 
other,  is  the  duty  of  informing  other  Mem- 
bers, constituents  and  the  general  public,  on 
the  issues  of  the  day.  This  Is  done  In  many 
ways,  most  of  which  were  not  technically  poe- 
Blble  in  1780.  noor  deba,te  and  belated  news- 
papers reports  were  practlcaUy  the  only 
means  avaUable  at  the  time  of  the  founding. 
Now,  there  are  many  means  of  disseminating 
information:  wire  services,  radio  and  tele- 
vision, telephone  and  telegraph,  as  well  as 
floor  debate,  newspapers,  books,  magazines, 
newsletters,  press  releases,  committee  r^rarts. 
the  Congressional  Record,  and  legislative 
services.  In  today's  hectic  and  complicated 
world,  the  various  methods  of  informing  vary 
m  effectiveness.  Each  Member  must  decide 
for  himself  from  time  to  time  which  Issues 
require  ventUatlon  and  what  methods  to  use. 
It  Is  not  for  the  Executive  to  challenge  nor 
for  the  Judiciary  to  judge  a  Member's  choice 
of  issues  to  publicize  or  methods  of  pulfllca- 
tion  regardless  of  whether  they  may  be  con- 
sidered Ul-advlsed."  (Brief  of  Senate  as  Ami- 
cus Curiae,  at  6.) 

The  doctrine  of  sepantlon  of  powars  and 
the  prlndi^es  of  comity  require  that  this 
determination  by  the  Senate  be  adopted  by 
the  courts.  Otherwise,  the  courts  wUI  adopt 
for  themselves  the  role  of  flnal  arbiter  of 
"the  means  Oongreas  has  selected"  to  in- 
form itself  axul  the  tiectorate  (Solicitor 
General's  Brief,  at  40) . 

10.  The  Solicitor  General  raises  a  red  her- 
ring when  he  suggests  the  publication  In- 
v(dved  herein  is  somehow  different  tat  pur- 
poses of  the  prlvUege  from  putHlcation  done 
with  official  approval  of  the  House  (Brief,  at 
11).  This  euggectlon  should  be  dlnmlflitwl  for 
f cur  reasons: 

(a)  At  least  since  Coffin  v.  Coffin  4  Mass. 
1,  37  (1808).  it  has  been  setOed  that  the 
jnlvUege  is  personal  to  the  legislator  himself 
and  doe*  not  depend  on  "whether  the  exer- 
cise was  regular  according  to  the  rules  of 
the  house,  or  Irregular  and  against  their 
rules." 

(b)  Hie  logic  of  the  Solicitor  General's 
argument  Is  that  the  prlvUege  would  protect 
only  Congressmen  who  are  in  accord  with 
the  majority's  sentiment.  In  terms  of  im- 
portance to  democracy,  it  may  weU  be  more 
Important  to  protect  a  dissenter. 

(c)  If  an  act  of  a  congressman  is  ab  initio 
unrelated  to  the  legislative  process,  a  simple 
approval  of  the  House  cannot  magically 
transmute  a  nonlegislatlve  into  a  l^lslative 
act. 

(d)  In  any  event,  even  If  the  approval  of 
the  Senate  is  relevant  in  this  case,  the  Sen- 
ate has  joined  Senator  Gravel  in  the  asser- 
tion of  the  prlvUege  in  this  Instance  of  pub- 
Ucatlon  (Brief  of  Senate,  at  6) . 

11.  In  his  argiunent  concerning  the  alleged 
lack  of  relationship  of  the  publication  of  the 
Subcommittee  record  to  the  legislative  proc- 
ess, the  Solicitor  General  sets  forth  two 
"facts"  which  are  unsupported  in  the  record 
aiid  which  simply  are  not  trie. 

(a)  The  Solicitor  General  asserts  that  the 
chairman  of  the  parent  committee  "appar- 
ently recognized  that  the  republication  was 
not  necessary  or  appropriate  to  the  proper 
performance  of  any  legislative  function,  since 
he  refused  to  authorize  It"  (Brief,  at  43). 
When  this  assertion  was  made  by  oouinael  tcx 
the  Internal  Security  Divi8i<m  in  the  District 
Court  before  the  finder  of  fact,  on  the  sole 
basis  of  an  imsubstantiated  and  hearsay 
statement  in  a  newspaper  article.  Judge  Oar- 
rlty  refused  to  so  find  (App.  88-80).  This 
"fact,"  even  If  true,  would  be  irrelevant;  but 
It  Just  so  hi4>pens,  as  Senator  Dole  stated  on 
the  fkx>r  of  the  Senate,  that  it  is  false.  Oong. 
Bee.  S.  4630  (daUy  ed.,  March  33,  1073) . 

(b)  The  Solicitor  General  also  proffers  the 
foUowlng  "facta":  "[The  publication  of  the 
Subcommittee  record)  Involved  no  supplying 
to  the  members  of  Congress  of  Information 
that  they  needed  In  performing  their  legisla- 
tive duties.  The  contents  did  not  relate  to 
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any  pending  Congressional  business.  The  ma- 
terial was  neither  the  product  of  a  Congres- 
sional hearing,  nor  something  supplied  to 
Congress  to  be  considered  in  connection  with 
pending  legislative  business"  (Brief,  at  41). 
There  Is  not  even  a  scintiUa  of  support  for 
these  naked  assertions  in  either  the  record 
of  this  case  or  in  the  (pinions  of  the  courts 
below.  Were  judicial  notice  to  be  taken  about 
"Congressional  buslneas,"  It  would  be  ob- 
served that,  at  the  time  of  the  Subcommittee 
hearing  and  of  the  publication  of  the  record, 
the  Senate  was  debating  the  Mansfield 
Amendment  and  other  pending  and  poten- 
tial legislation  (e.g.,  the  draft  and  mUitary 
appropriations  bills)  which  relate  directly  to 
the  contents  of  the  Subcommittee  record. 
Surely,  the  Solicitor  General  Is  not  suggest- 
ing that  the  war  In  Vietnam  is  not  the  busi- 
ness of  Congress.' 

12.  The  Solicitor  General  has  taken  great 
Ubertles  in  his  discussion  at  prior  English 
and  American  precedents. 

(a)  WhUe  conceding  that  "certain  repub- 
Ucations  of  Parliamentary  debate  are  now 
prlvUeged"  in  England  (Brief,  at  47),  the 
Solicitor  General  denies  that  earlier  decisions 
holding  to  the  contrary  were  repudiated.  In 
this  connection  he  cites  language  from 
Wason  V.  Walter,  LJR.  4  Q3.  73  (1868) ,  which 
treats  with  approval  part  of  the  decision  in 
Stockdale  v.  Hansard,  9  Ad.  &  E.  1,  Eng.  Rep. 
1112  (1830).  But  that  part  of  Stockdale  did 
not  deal  with  whether  the  prlvUege  encom- 
passed publication;  it  dealt  instead  with  the 
ruling  that  a  resolution  of  one  House  is  not 
binding  on  the  courts.  The  coiirt  in  W<Mon 
agreed  with  this  niling,  but  stated  that  it 
had  "no  application  where  the  question  is, 
not  whether  the  act  con4>lained  of,  being  un- 
lawful at  law,  is  rendered  lawful  by  the 
order  of  the  House,  or  protected  by  the  as- 
serUon  of  its  prlvUege,  but  whether  it  Is. 
Independently  of  such  order  or  assertion  of 
prlvUege,  in  itself  prlvUeged  and  lawfiU." 
Wason,  supra,  at  87,  quoted  in  Solicitor 
General's  brief,  at  49.  And  the  court  had 
no  trouble  In  concluding,  on  the  basis  of 
the  inf<»mlng  function,  that  publication  of 
legislaUve  proceedings  is  "In  itself  prlvUeged 
and  lawfiU"  because  "it  U  essential  to  the 
workings  of  our  parliamentary  system,  and 
to  the  welfare  of  the  nation."  Id.,  at  06.  (See 
Brief  of  Senator  Gravel  at  79-80.) 

The  Solicitor  General  also  appears  to  take 
some  solace  from  the  fact  that  Stockdale  had 
been  overruled  by  a  statute,  the  ParUamen- 
tary  P^>ers  Act,  3  &  4  Vict.,  c.  9  (1840).  Yet 
this  act  was  passed  by  both  the  Commons 
and  the  Lords,  the  latter  being  the  High 
Court  of  England,  and  the  act  declares  that 
t^e  Stockdale  court  ml8i4>prehended  existing 
law.  including,  e.g..  Rex  v.  Wright.  8  T.R.  3S3, 
101  Eng.  Rep.  1306  (1700).  The  statute's  ef- 
fect is  the  same  as  If  the  House  of  Lords  had 
reversed  the  King's  Bench  on  a  writ  of  error. 
(See  Brief  of  Senator  Gravel  at  11&-131.) 

(b)  The  prior  American  cases  cited  by  the 
SoUcitor  General  do  not  hold  "that  the  legis- 
lative privilege  for  speech  or  debate  does  not 
extend  to  repubUcatlon"  (SoUcitor  General's 
Brief  at  49) .  The  comments  about  "repubU- 
catlon" in  MeOovem  v.  Marta,  182  P.  Supp. 
343  (D.  D.C.  1960)  were  clearly  dicta  since 
there  was  no  pubUcatlon  except  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record;  and  even  in  dieta,  the 
court  suggested  that  a  prlvUege.  albeit  quali- 
fied by  a  maUce  requirement,  would  apply  to 
other  pubUcatlons.  Id.,  at  347.  Long  v.  Ansett. 
69  P.  2d  386  (D.C.  Clr.)  aTd  203  UB.  76 
(1034)  was  not  even  a  Speech  or  Debate 
Clause  case;  it  involved  a  claim  of  a  Senator 
that  he  was  immune  from  service  of  process 
because  of  the  privilege  ttom.  arrest.  The 
only  reference  to  the  free  speech  privilege  is 
In  dictum  in  a  final,  brief  paragn4>li.  Id.,  at 
380.  On  review,  this  Court  did  not  even  refer 
to  the  l^>eech  or  Debate  Clause.  398  VS.  76 
(1084). 

In  Bentot  t.  lOurd,  818  F.  Bapp.  1170, 
1170  (D.  D.0. 1070),  the  Court  held  that  the 
Speech  or  Debate  Clause  deprived  It  of  Juris- 
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diction  to  entertain  a  complaint  against  con- 
gressmen "seeking  any  remedy"  for  the  pub- 
Ucatlon of  a  committee  record.  The  PubUo 
Printer  was  enjoined  under  the  doctrine  of 
Powell  V.  McCormack,  supra,  because  it  was 
assisting  In  an  action  which  threatened  to 
violate  individual  constitutional  rights.  Id., 
at  1180.  See  also,  Hearst  v.  Black.  87  P.  3d  68 
(D.C.  Clr.  1936),  and  Methodist  Federation 
for  Social  Action  v.  SastlarUl.  141  P.  Supp. 
729.  731  (D.  D.C.  1066)  (3-judge  court), 
which  dismissed,  on  principles  of  separation 
of  powers,  actions  which  sought  to  enjoin 
congressmen  from  publishing  information 
in  their  possession. 

13.  We  did  not  in  our  brief  treat  the  So- 
licitor General's  certified  question  as  to 
whether  congressional  aides  have  a  common 
law  privUege  to  refuse  to  testify  before  a 
grand  jury  about  pubUcatlon  of  material 
introduced  by  their  employers  into  an  offi- 
cial subcommittee  record,  because  we  had 
difficulty  understanding  the  precise  thrust 
of  the  question  and  therefore  preferred  to 
see  the  SoUcitor  General's  contention  in 
his  brief  and  deal  with  it  In  our  reply  brief. 

However,  the  SoUcitor  General  appears  to 
deal  with  the  question  in  three  pages  (at  63- 
64),  without  citation  of  any  relevant  au- 
thority. In  particvUar,  the  SoUcitor  General 
has  not  explained  how  it  is  that  those  who 
assist  the  President  have  a  privUege,  appar- 
ently derived  from  the  ooounon  law,  to  re- 
fuse to  testify  before  congressional  oonmilt- 
tees  about  the  President's  privUeged  conduct, 
but  that  those  who  assist  a  congressman  do 
not  have  tbe  same  privUege  to  be  free  from 
Interrogation  by  oo-ordlnate  branches  about 
the  congressman's  prlvUeged  conduct.  We 
therefore  feel  that  certiorari  with  respect  to 
this  issue  should  be  dismissed  as  Improvl- 
dently  granted. 

ShoiUd  the  Court  nevertheless  reach  the 
merits  of  this  question.  Senator  Gravel  feels 
that  there  is  nothing  that  he  can  profitably 
add  to  the  arguments  set  forth  by  the  Uni- 
tarian Unlversallst  Association  In  its  brief 
amicus  curiae  in  this  case  (at  30-33),  and 
Senator  Gravel  thus  adopts  those  arguments. 
Senator  Gravel  does,  however,  re-emphasize 
his  position  that  no  oomnton  law  privUege 
is  here  needed,  what  the  privUege  is  ex- 
pUcltly  set  forth  in  the  Constitution,  and 
this  Court  neither  has  to  resort  to  implica- 
tions nor  has  to  fashion  Judicial  substan- 
tive law. 

CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion,  we  Join  the  United  States 
Senate  in  urging  this  Court  to  hold  that 
"[njeltlier  Senator  Gravel  nor  his  aide  should 
be  raqulred  to  testify  before  the  Grand  Jury, 
and  no  other  witness  should  be  permitted  to 
testify  as  to  the  actlvltlee  of  the  Senator  or 
his  aide."  (Brief  of  Senate,  at  31. ) 
RespectfuUy  submitted. 

robekt  j.  rsnstein, 
Ckabi.es  L.  Pishman. 

HaKVKT  a.  SIX.VERGLATE, 

Auu*  M.  Dzasaowrrz, 

NOSMAN  S.  ZAI.BUND, 

RooEB  C.  Pask, 
Zaucxnd  Sc  SiLVEacLATi;. 

Of  Counsel. 

POOTNOTXS 

1  Consolidated  brief  of  Senator  Gravel,  at 
02-03. 

■Presumably,  for  example,  the  Justice  De- 
partment could  obtain  an  indictment  against 
Beacon  Press  officials  without  resort  to  ques- 
tioning parties  about  the  Senator's  protected 
activities,  since  Beacon's  publication  of  the 
Subcommittee  record  is  a  matter  of  public 
record,  replete  with  pubUc  announcements 
and  the  readily  obtainable  physical  docu- 
ment Itself  m  tour  volumes.  In  prosecuting 
such  an  indictment,  tbe  Justice  Department 
would,  of  course,  be  '«T"'t-^  in  Its  Introduc- 
tion of  evidence  by  the  guidelines  set  forth 
in  United  States  v.  Johnson,  supra,  and  this 
Ooort,  if  faced  with  the  question,  might  de- 
cide that,  as  in  England  (see  Parliamentary 
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Papers  Act,  3  &  4  Vict.,  c.  9.  and  W( 
Walter,  L.R.  4  Q3.   73    (1888)).  prln 
such  papers  are  Immune  from  crlmlni 
civil  liability.  But  as  we  have  said,  th 
flcult  Issues  are  not  present  In  the  ci 
bar. 

>In  the  above  debates,  the  Speech  oi 
bate  Clause  received  only  cursory  mention 
and  was  approved  without  dissent.  In  eaph  of 
the  other  state  debates,  there  Is  no 
mention  of  the  Clause. 

•The  adc^tlon  of  this  standing 
suited  from  the  censure  of  Senator  Benfamln 
Tappan  of  Ohio  In  1844  for  causing  to  b^  pub' 
llshed  In  The  New  York  Evening  Pos 
cret  message  from  President  Tyler  to  tl 
ate  concerning  the  annexation  of  Texi 
committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections 
Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and  A( 
tlon.  Senate  Election,  Expulsion,  and  Cfmsure 
Cases  (Doc.  No.  71,  1962),  11-13.  In  It  least 
two  other  memorable  cases,  the  Seute  has 
sat  as  a  judicial  body  to  determine  v^ether 
members  had  abused  the  exercise  o: 
Informing  function.  In  the  case  of 
Robert  M.  LaFoUette.  the  Senate  dli 
a  censure  resolution  charging  disloyal 
sedition  based  upon  a  speech  given 
a  political  convention,  during  the 
World  War.  because  "the  speech  did  n< 
tlfy  any  action  by  the  Senate."  Id.,  at 

In  the  most  recent  case,  arising  lnll9S4 
Senator  Joseph  R.  McCarthy  of  Wise  insln 
was  charged  with  the  "receipt  or  use  of  con- 
fidential or  classified  documents  or  >ther 
confidential  Information  from  Exec  iitlve 
flies."  Id.,  at  153. 

Although  Senator  McCarthy  was  cen  ured 
for  other  reasons,  the  Conunlttee  did  not 
recommend  censure  on  these  charges  be  muse 
It  found  "mitigating  circumstances."  It  !d. 

'  See  also  Lyon's  Case,  Case  No.  OM  B.  15 
Fed.  Cas.  1183  (C.C.D.  Vt.  1798)  (our  brief 
at  64-4J7);  United  States  v.  Johnson,  419  P. 
2d  61*  (4th  Clr.  1969) .  where  the  Court  o  Ap- 
peals stated  that  testimony  about  Johi  son's 
speech  before  the  grand  jury  had  been  '  con- 
stitutionally Impermissible":  United  S  tates 
V.  Brewster,  No.  1026,  Jurisdiction  Postpi  ned. 
401  U.S.  936.  No.  70-46  (restored  to  the  cal- 
endar for  reargument)  40  U.S.L.W.  3361. 

•  And,  If  we  may  be  permitted  to  obe  »rve, 
the  decline  of  the  Empire  has  never  >een 
traced  to  the  decision  In  Ex  Parte  Waaoi  i. 

'  The  mere  fact  that  the  President  sa  r  fit 
to  send  the  "Pentagon  Papers"  to  Coni  jess 
rebuts  the  very  assertion  of  the  Soil  :ltor 
General  that  the  contents  of  the  Sub<  om- 
mlttee  record  do  not  relate  to  pending  ( !on- 
gresslonal  business. 

A  third  misstatement  of  fact  by  the  S4  llcl- 
tor  General,  although  of  lesser  Import!  nee, 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention  ol  the 
Court.  The  Solicitor  General  states  tha  t  all 
47  volumes  of  the  Pentagon  Papers  wen  en- 
tered by  Senator  Gravel  Into  the  Sub<  om- 
mlttee  record  and  then  published  by  Be  ^con 
Press  (Brief,  p.  3) .  In  fact,  however.  Sen  itor 
Gravel  did  not  enter  certain  documents  in- 
cluding fo\ir  volumes  on  negotiations,  into 
the  record;  and,  accordingly,  they  wer«  not 
published.  This  same  material  also  wai  not 
published  In  the  Department  of  Defe  ise's 
edition  of  the  Papers,  which  was  prlnte  1  by 
the  Qovemment  Printing  Office. 


LEOISLATION     TO     PROTEC ' 
POLICEMAN  GAINS  SUPPORT 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

or   ItABTLANO 

IN  THE   HOUSE  OF   REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  1.  1972 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  yeik-  I 
Joined  with  over  125  House  Members  in 
Introducing  legislation  that  would  ins  ire 
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the  police  officer  a  fair  shake  and  guar- 
antee him  the  same  Justice  that  he  is  re- 
sponsible for  enforcing.  Specifically,  the 
bill  would  recognize  and  protect  the  civil 
rights  of  police  officers,  establishing  a 
Law  Enforcement  Officers  Qrievance 
Commission  which  would  investigate 
complaints  of  police  officers  that  arise  out 
of  any  infringement  of  rights. 

The  proposed  metisure  would  also  for- 
mulate a  "Law  Enforcement  Officers  Bill 
of  Rights"  providing  statutory  protection 
for  the  constitutional  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  all  local  law  enforcement  officers. 
In  this  regard,  policemen  would  have  the 
right  to  bring  civil  suits  against  others 
for  damages  arising  out  of  official  duties 
and  would  be  given  assistance  when  re- 
quested to  bring  such  suits. 

Today,  we  have  made  some  headway, 
with  this  legislation  being  sent  to  the 
House  Judiciary  Subcommittee,  chaired 
by  Representative  Piter  Rodino.  Public 
hearings  are  the  next  important  step  and 
in  this  regard  I  am  proud  to  announce 
that  the  International  Conference  of  Po- 
lice Associations  has  indicated  that  they 
will  laimch  a  nationwide  mobilization  of 
law  enforcement  officers  to  bring  about 
these  hearings,  and,  hopefully,  the  pas- 
sage of  this  important  legislation. 

The  Job  of  a  policeman  was  never  easy. 
Today  it  is  more  difficult  and  hazardous 
than  ever.  Surely  we  must  marvel  at  their 
ability  to  maintain  a  sense  of  duty,  their 
willingness  to  submit  themselves  to  the 
danger  Inherent  in  their  Jobs. 

The  physical  and  verbal  abuse  received 
by  police  officers  from  dissident  groups 
and  militants  has  caused  not  only  police 
injuries  and  fatalities,  but  also  a  morale 
crisis  among  the  frontline  law  enforce- 
ment officers  of  our  coimtry.  Past  efforts 
at  reducing  the  tensions  and  eliminating 
the  atmosphere  of  an  adversary  relation- 
ship between  the  police  and  certain  seg- 
ments of  the  commimity  have  largely 
been  concentrated  on  incresising  the 
rights  of  defendants  without  enough  re- 
gard for  the  civil  rights  of  police  officers. 

What  we  must  do  is  to  guarantee  to 
law  enforcement  officers  accused  of 
wrongdoing  the  same  rights  and  privi- 
leges available  to  any  citizen  who  stands 
before  the  bar  of  Justice.  I  urge  all  House 
Members  to  Join  with  me.  and  the  Inter- 
national Conference  of  Police  Associa- 
tions, to  work  toward  this  goal. 


May  1,  1972 


May  ly  1972 


BILL  BATES  HONORED 


HON.  LESUE  C.  ARENDS 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  1,  1972 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  late, 
great  colleague.  Bill  Bates,  was  one  of  our 
strongest  proponents  in  Congress  for  the 
development  of  research  for  the  peace- 
ful uses  of  Atomic  energy.  It  is  heart- 
warming to  know  that  his  efforts  are 
remembered  by  those  who  looked  to  him 
for  leadership  in  that  field  through  the 
naming  in  his  memory  of  the  new  Wil- 
liam H.  Bates  Linear  Accelerator  at  MIT 
on  April  7.  1972.  I  believe  our  colleagues 
would  want  to  share  with  the  Bates  fam- 


ily some  of  the  great  satisf  actiao  of  that 
day  by  reading  the  cumouncement  pro- 
vided for  the  guests  at  the  dedication 
ceremony. 
The  dedication  ceremcmy  follows: 

Thk  William  H.  Batbs  Linxak  Accelziatob — 
Rkskakch  Facilitt  or  thx  Massachdsetts 
iNsnrtm  or  Tkhnoloot 

(Named  In  memory  of  William  Henxy  Bsites 
1917-1969 — Distinguished  Member  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives 
from  the  Sixth  Massachusetts  Congres- 
sional District  1950-1969,  and  Member  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
1961-1999.  His  Intellect,  Compassion  and 
Integrity  Made  Him  A  Kespected  Leader 
and  an  Honored  Champion  of  Research  In 
the  Development  of  Peaceful  Uses  ot 
Atomic  Energy) 

WILLIAM  BATES APRIL  36,  I91T JUNK  23,  ISS9 

William  Henry  Bates,  a  native  of  Salem. 
Massachusetts,  entered  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  as  Congressman  from  the 
Sixth  Massachusetts  Congressional  District 
In  1950.  In  February  of  that  year  he  was 
elected  to  fill  the  seat  left  by  his  father. 
Congressman  George  F.  Bates,  who  was  trag- 
ically killed  In  an  airline  crash  over  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  In  November,  1949.  Like  his 
father,  death  suddenly  claimed  William  Bates 
at  the  pinnacle  of  his  distinguished  career, 
bringing  to  a  close  32  years  of  continuous  and 
renowned  service  In  the  U.S.  Congress  by  an 
honored  family. 

Congressman  Bates  received  his  B.A.  degree 
from  Brown  University  In  economics  and  po- 
litical science  In  1940  and.  while  a  member 
of  the  U.S.  Navy,  received  his  M.B.A.  degree 
in  1947  from  Harvard  University.  He  began 
his  career  of  service  to  his  country  In  1941 
when  he  enlisted  In  the  U.S.  Navy  as  an  ap- 
prentice seaman,  remaining  on  active  duty 
until  1950  when  he  ran  for  the  Congressional 
seat  left  by  his  father.  At  the  time  of  his 
election  he  was  a  Lieutenant  Commander 
and  subsequently  rose  to  the  rank  of  Cap- 
tain in  the  Naval  Reserve,  a  rank  be  held  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  In  November,  1969.  be 
was  awarded  the  National  Reserve  Officer  As- 
sociation of  the  United  States  "Minute  Man 
Hall  of  Fame  Award." 

Regarded  as  an  expert  on  military  and  de- 
fense matters  and  an  ardent  spokesman  for 
his  constituents,  he  was  elected  to  eleven 
terms  as  U.S.  Representative  and  was  a  high- 
ranking  memljer  of  the  important  and  pow- 
erful House  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
the  Joint  Oommlbtee  on  Atomic  Energy.  Be- 
ginning In  1965.  he  was  appointed  to  serve  as 
a  member  of  the  United  States  delegation 
to  the  NATO  Parliamentarians  Conference 
where  he  was  assigned  to  the  Conference's 
Military  Committee. 

THI    WILLIAM    H.   BATES   LINKAB 
ACCELEBATOB 

In  1961.  a  small  linear  accelerator  was  com- 
pleted at  the  MasaachusetU  Institute  of 
Technology  by  a  team  of  research  groups 
working  In  both  the  Institute's  Research 
Laboratory  for  Electronics  and  the  then  Lab- 
oratory for  Nuclear  Science  and  Engineering. 
This  machine,  developed  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Department  of  Physics  faculty 
and  staff,  found  Itself  among  the  prototype 
linear  accelerators  that  emerged  following 
the  stimulus  of  the  advances  In  microwave 
radar  power  sources  and  techniques  during 
World  War  n. 

Operated  by  the  Laboratory  for  Nuclear 
Science  and  Engineering  as  a  research  tool, 
the  "17  Mev  Unac,"  as  It  was  known,  served 
over  the  next  decade  to  generate  a  number 
of  studies  using  the  accelerator  as  a  source 
of  electrons  and  gamma  rays  with  which  to 
examine  the  properties  of  the  atomic  nu- 
cleus. The  machine  alto  provided  the  focua 
for  the  growth  of  a  small  but  competent 
group  of  reaearchera  who,  with  their  stu- 
denu  and  others  in  the  tMd,  reoognlaed  the 


Increasing  Importance  of  electrons  as  probes 
with  which  to  look  at  the  nucleus  of  the 
atom.  By  the  early  1960's,  and  after  a  steady 
progression  of  pioneering  machines  devel- 
oped at  M.I.T.  and  elsewhere,  it  was  clear 
that  further  experimental  progress  required 
the  advantage  of  electron  beams  of  higher 
energy  and  better  precision  and  yield.  At  this 
point,  the  MJ.T.  group  undertook  the  task 
of  developing  a  facility  of  advanced  design 
suitable  for  the  next  generation's  effort,  lead- 
ing to  the  development  of  the  plan  for  the 
present  400  million  electron  volt  William  H. 
Bates  Linear  Accelerator.  The  formal  pro- 
posal for  a  machine  of  the  present  specifica- 
tions was  submitted  In  1964  to  the  U.S. 
At<Hnlc  Energy  Oommlaslon,  and  Congres- 
sional authorization  for  construction  fund- 
ing was  granted  In  the  following  year.  Per- 
mission to  proceed  with  actual  construction 
occurred  In  1967,  after  the  establishment  by 
M.I.T.,  through  vital  assistance  from  Con- 
gressman Bates  and  others,  of  the  present 
site  In  Mlddleton,  Masaacbusetts,  for  the  ac- 
celerator's location.  Ftinds  for  construction 
and  site  of  the  basic  facility  have  totalled 
about  $7  million,  of  which  approximately  20 
per  cent  has  come  from  M.I.T.  non-govern- 
ment funds  and  the  balance  from  the  U.S. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  In  addition, 
funds  for  research  m>paratus  tar  experiments 
have  been  acquired  by  additional  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  equipment  funds  allo- 
cated through  the  Laboratwy  for  Nuclear 
Science  research  contract  with  that  agency. 
The  Accelerator's  operation  as  a  facility  and 
research  projects  to  be  undertaken  with  It 
are  planned  through  Laboratory  for  Nuclear 
Science-Atomic  Energy  Commission  suppmt 
and,  where  appropriate,  by  scientist-users 
from  other  universities  and  Institutions 
through  their  own  research  contracts  with 
the  AEC,  the  National  Research  Foundation, 
and  other  sponsors  with  relevant  Interest  In 
this  field. 

With  moat  nu<dear  exploration  beyond  tha 
unaided  reach  of  man,  experiments  and  tools 
needed  In  such  study  have  become  highly 
complex  and  coatly.  During  the  past  few  dec- 
ades, the  study  of  the  nucleus  and  its  com- 
ponents has  necessitated  equipments  of  such 
size  that  require  them  to  be  available  essen- 
tially as  national  facilities  and  to  a  wide 
community  of  Investigators.  The  WlUlfun  H. 
Bates  Accelerator,  though  funded  by  the  U.S. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  through  MJ.T. 
for  use  within  Its  Lab(»atory  for  Nu<dear  Sci- 
ence, will  be  accessible  also,  through  a  fcmuJ 
user's  organization,  to  eligible  rcaearchen  In 
the  New  England  area  and  In  the  surround- 
ing regions  within  practicable  working  prox- 
imity. To  the  extent  that  Its  facllttlea,  ac- 
commodations, planned  extensloos,  and  sup- 
port will  provide,  the  Accelerator  wUI  be  made 
available  as  broadly  as  possible  to  experi- 
mentalists throughout  the  nation  as  a  whole. 
Toward  these  ends  a  Policy  Board  and  a  Pro- 
gram Advisory  Committee  for  the  Accelerator 
have  been  established  con4>rlslng  representa- 
tive non-M.I.T.  membership  from  among  rec- 
ognized leaders  In  the  field. 

As  currently  being  completed,  and  In  the 
form  that  will,  at  first,  be  uaaMe,  the  machine 
will  have  Its  major  application  to  research 
Involving  the  scattering  of  electrons  from  a 
variety  of  nuclei.  Taken  together  with  a 
large  novel  magnetic  analyzer  being  built  to 
detect  the  scattered  electrons,  the  high 
quality  of  the  Bates  Linear  Acctierator  beam 
will  make  possible  a  large  number  of  precisely 
controlled  experiments. 

Such  a  source  of  "illumination"  for  the 
nucleus  of  the  atom  has  I4>pllcabait7  to  a 
very  wide  range  of  scientific  studies.  Ilie  11m- 
itaitlons  on  the  immediate  derdopment  of 
additional  projects  Is  the  need  for  experi- 
mental areas  and  apparattis  wtil  beyond  the 
scope  ot  present  funding.  However,  d^lnlte 
extensions  to  tbe  Aoetierator  are  planned 
tar  future  years  to  make  It  progreaslTtiy  im- 
provable as  a  tod  and  Increasingly  available 
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for  research  In  nuclear  physics  throughout 
the  United  States  as  truly  a  national  facility 
of  Importance. 
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MARJORIE  O.  LEMLOW— IN  SUP- 
PORT OP  HOUSE  RESOLUTION 
620 


HON.  LOUISE  DAY  HICKS 

or   MA8SACHT7SETT8 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Monday.  May  1.  1972 

Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  April  27,  Mrs.  Marjorie  O. 
Lemlow,  of  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  chair- 
man of  Mothers  Support  Neighborhood 
Schools,  Inc.,  appeared  before  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  in  support  oi  House 
Resolution  620.  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  share  her  remarks  with  my  colleagues : 

RXMABKS  BT  MaXJORIE  G.  LXMLOW 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee: My  name  is  Marjorie  O.  Lemlow, 
the  chairman  of  Mothers  Support  Neighbor- 
hood Schools,  Inc.;  of  San  Francisco,  Califor- 
nia. 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  for  this 
opportunity  to  appear  before  you  to  express 
the  views  of  Mothers  Support  Neighborhood 
Schools  Inc.  and  Parents  &  Taxpayers,  Inc.,  as 
well  as  thoiisands  of  Individual  citizens  of 
San  Francisco. 

The  public  school  system  of  the  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco  has  had  an  ongoing 
fight  over  the  issue  of  "forced  busing"  since 
1961.  My  own  personal  involvement  began 
In  1961.  and  has  continued  to  date. 

I  feel  certain  I  can  speak  safely  for  78% 
of  San  Francisco's  voters,  who  voted  "No"  In 
June  1970  on  Proposition  H,  which  posed  the 
following  questions: 

"Shall  the  San  Francisco  Unified  School 
District  assign  or  move  elementary  school 
children  to  schools  outside  their  Immediate 
neighborhood  without  parental  consent?" 
The  vote  was  Yes  39,484 — No  139,007  (see 
records  of  the  Registrar  of  Voters,  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco.) 

In  spite  of  their  mandate  from  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  San  Francisco's  voters, 
our  appointive  seven  member  Board  rammed 
through  a  major  "busing  for  racial  balance" 
program  In  September  of  1970.  This  pro- 
gram was  known  as  the  Richmond  Complex. 
It  Involved  the  pairing  of  13  elementary 
schools,  designating  6  schools  as  grades  K-8 
and  6  as  grades  4-6.  This  complex  required 
the  busing  of  6,000  students.  The  plan  orig- 
inally called  for  all  kindergarten  children 
to  remain  within  the  neighborhood  school, 
how«ver,  this  plan  was  circumvented  In  the 
final  program  and  children  of  4  yrs.,  9  moe. 
were  forced  into  the  busing  program! 

In  September  1971  our  district  began 
Phase  I  of  the  largest  and  most  massive 
movement  of  public  school  children  In  the 
entire  country.  A  hastily  drawn  computer- 
ized program  began  the  clty-wlde  assign- 
ments of  47,000  elementary  students,  with 
26,000  scheduled  to  be  bused  solely  on  race 
In  an  attempt  to  achieve  racial  balance  In 
San  Francisco's  99  elementary  schools. 
Heartless  computers  separated  children 
from  home  environment,  parental  jurisdic- 
tion and  family  ties.  Children  from  one  fam- 
ily were  known  to  be  assigned  to  as  many 
as  4  or  6  different  schools  all  over  the  city. 

A  phase  in  program  was  to  begin  almost 
Immediately  for  "racial  quotas"  within  the 
secondary  schools.  A  board  vote  has  delayed 
temporarily  the  racial  balance  program  for 
the  Junior  High  Schools,  with  tbe  Senior 
High  program  yet  to  be  considered. 
The  elementary  busing  program  was  ac- 


complished because  San  Ftanclsco  has  had 
an  appointive  board  of  education  for  ap- 
proximately 40  years  (with  a  confirming 
yes  or  no  vote  on  the  appointments)  by  the 
voters. 

This  system  gave  San  Francisco  a  Board 
of  Education  with  a  sln^e  political  phUos- 
ophy  hinging  on  the  poUtical  whims  of  City 
Hall!  We  went  the  usual  route  of  other 
urban  areas!  Citizen'^  committees  were 
chosen  and  srtacked  by  the  board  so  that  the 
majority's  anti-busing  opinion  was  totally 
Ignored.  We  bad  countless  expensive  stud- 
lee  of  the  district  done  by  fancy  consulting 
agencies  such  as  SRI  (Stanford  Research 
Institute).  We  had  and  continue  to  have 
these  same  studies  plus  new  administrative 
positions  for  implementing  racial  balance 
and  many  outside  consultants  Including  a 
$300.00  per  day  psychologist.  San  Francisco 
has  had  innumerable  "carpet-baggers"  com- 
ing and  going  since  1965.  They  have  told  us 
how  to  racially  balance  and  re-balance  our 
schools,  how  to  psychologlcaUy  adjust  our 
children,  our  parents,  our  teachers  and  otir 
community.  We  even  had  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  (HEW)  fimd  the  district  In 
the  amount  of  $1,800,000.00  this  year  under 
E8AF  (Emergency  School  Aid  Program)  in 
order  to  gain  acceptance  of  total  racial  bal- 
ance of  our  schools  I  This  Is  nothing  more 
than  a  sensitivity  program  aimed  at  chang- 
ing values  and  the  directions  of  academic 
education.  This  program  concerns  itself 
more  with  attitudlnal  changes  than  with 
academic  achievement  and  provides  the  gen- 
eral acceptance  of  varying  substitutes  for 
academic  accountability!  All  of  this  has 
happened  in  a  cosmopolitan  city  renowned 
for  it's  tolerance,  racial  harmony  and  where 
integration  came  naturally  within  its  40 
square  miles. 

In  San  Francisco,  as  In  Washington,  D.C. 
and  other  cities  where  local  boards  and 
Federal  Courts  have  Inforced  simUar  racial 
quotas  there  Is  an  accelerated  exodus  of 
middle-class  families.  The  1970  Census 
shows  a  declining  white  population  of  10.2  % 
whereas  the  non-white  population  increased 
10.3%.  (For  a  complete  ethnic  census,  please 
refer  to  the  final  sheet  of  this  statement.) 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  massive  busing 
program  at  the  elementary  level  in  Septem- 
ber 1971,  aoeordlng  to  the  State  Average  DaUy 
Attendance  Report  of  October  12,  1971,  our 
Unified  School  District  has  lost  6,650  ele- 
mentary students,  a  loss  of  14%.  Where 
have  these  chUdren  gone?  Our  district  Is 
still  searching  for  the  6,967  students  who 
left  without  transfers  as  only  562  students 
left  with  legitimate  transfers.  As  of  Octo- 
ber 1971,  48  new  private  and  parochial 
schools  were  established  with  a  known  en- 
rcrilment  of  SJ)18  students.  Many  of  these 
"freedom  schools"  vrere  established  by  par- 
ents protesting  the  destruction  of  their 
neighborhood  schools.  This  involvement  by 
the  parents  so  convinced  them  of  the  poor 
qxiallty  of  public  education  that  It  will  be 
difficult  to  get  them  to  return  to  the  public 
schools. 

In  the  4  year  period  between  September 
1967  and  October  1971,  the  student  en- 
rollment of  grades  K  thru  13  dropped  13.- 
501,  v^ereas  the  budget  Increased  during 
the  same  period  approximately  $44  million 
doUars. 

Sim  nanclsco's  Board  of  Education  spends 
in  excess  of  $140,000,000.00  from  all  sources 
per  year.  This  provides  approximately  $1,750 
per  student  per  year,  undoubtedly  the  big- 
gest expenditure  In  the  Nation.  Notwith- 
standing such  an  exorbitant  expenditure 
per  student  the  achievement  scores  continue 
to  decline. 

In  a  district  where  the  budget  and  pupil 
expenditure  have  sulMtantlaUy  increased 
each  year  and  achievement  scores  liave  de- 
clined, the  reported  Incidents  of  violence 
are  steadily  Increasing.  Since  the  beginning 
of  the  massive  busing  program  September 
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1071  more  violence  ts  prevalent  In  the  ele- 
mentary scbools  by  far  than  In  the  secoc  1 
ary  schools — and  Is  not  lessening  accordl  ig 
to  the  school  district's  own  reports. 

In  order  to  guarantee  the  Implementatfcn 
of  racial  balance  programs  already  propoi  ed 
and  begun  In  the  district.  It  was  necesM  ry 
that  our  Board  of  Education  select  a  sup  tr- 
intendent  compatible  with  these  goals.  Sv  sh 
a  man  was  found  In  Dr.  Thomas  A.  Shahei  m, 
a  reject  from  Rockiord,  Illinois.  As  a  point 
interest,  Dr.  Shaheen  was  chosen  after  l^e 
district  failed  to  obtain  the  services  of 
James  E.  Allen,  former  U.S.  Commlssloi 
of  Education.  San  Francisco  now  has 
task  of  ridding  the  district  of  Dr.  Shabi 
whose  "innovations"  have  completely  de 
allzed  the  administrative  and  teaching  stifta 
as  well  as  the  citizenry  at  large. 

It  is  for  these  and  many  other  reasons  tl  lat 
I  have  been  delegated  to  urge  this  Comn  It- 
tee  to  bring  forth  House  Joint  Resolut  on 
No.  620  to  the  floor  of  the  Congress  and  alJ  >w 
the  elected  representatives  to  vote  the  vo  ce 
of  their  constituents! 

Honorable  Members  of  the  Committee, 
Francisco — loved  the  world  over  for  its 
mopolltan    spirit    and    international 
will — stands  Indicted  as  a  city  of  de  Jure 
regated  schools!  How  can  this  be? 

Judge  Stanley  A.  Weigel,  Federal  Distrli 
Judge,  ruled  In  favor  of  an  N.A.A.CJ>.  w 
filed  against  the  district.  The  suit  allei 
San  Francisco  was  a  city  practicing  de  J 
segregation  In  Its  schools.  This  we  refute 
no  child  In  San  Francisco  was  Iselng  refuse  1 
admission  to  any  public  school  laecause  c  I 
bis  race,  creed,  color  or  national  origin.  Be  ■ 
catiae  of  bousing  patterns  San  Francisco  dl  [ 
have  Mcne  actaools  predominantly  of  one  o ' 
Its        quadrl-raclal        components — Spanlsl 
Speaking,     Chinese,     Black     and     "Otbe 
White" — that's  met  Judge  Weigel 's  dedsloi 
dealt  only  with  Black  and  White,  completely 
disregarding  the  Spanish  and  Chinese  Com' 
munltles   which   are   Integral    parts   of   th< 
whole.  The  decision  gave  the  district  six  week 
to  produce  a  plan  for  racial  balance  whlct 
disregarded  both  the  Chmese  and  Spanlal 
school  population.  As  a  result,  in  spite  of  tbi 
massive  bussing  many  schools  that  formerly 
were  balanced  naturally  Isecame  more  Un- 
balanced  and  students   now  face  reassign- 
ment in  September.  This  could  become  a  per- 
petual niimbers  game  I 

The  irony  of  this  entire  decision  lies  In  th4 
fact  that  the  N.A.A.CJ>.  filed  an  almost  iden- 
tical suit  against  the  district  In  1963.  Ou 
present  Mayor,  The  Honorable  Joseph  Allot< 
was  hired  as  consulting  coiinsel  to  defend  th 
school  district's  policies.  The  failure  of  th 
plaintiffs  to  appear  on  the  trial  date  require* 
depositions     which     were     given     by     th4 
N.A.A.C.P.  president  and  education  chairman 
These  depositions  completely  exonerated  tb< 
district  of  all  charges  of  deliberate  segrega 
tlon  and  stated  there  was  no  gerrymander 
ing  of  boundaries  nor  obligation  to  transpoi ; 
students  from   their  neighborhood   schooli , 
The  suit  was  dismissed  on  December  3,  1964 
In    1967    the    U.S.    Commission    on    Clvl : 
Rights    released    a    report    entitled    "Raela 
Isolation  m  the  Public  Schools."  This  repor . 
contained   Inaccuracies   and   distortions   re  ■ 
gardlng  the  San  Francisco  Public  Schooli 
At  that  time  Mothers  Support  Nelghborhoo< 
Schools  Inc.,  did  a  critical  review  of  the  re 
port.  It  was  mailed  to  President  Ljmdon  E 
Johnson,  every  U.S.  Congreasman,  U.S.  Sen 
ator.  every  governor  and  to  the  major  newi 
media  throughout  the  nation.  It  was  shock 
Ing  for  us  to  discover  within  Judge  Welgel'i 
decision  the  same  report  "Racial  Isolation 
la    the    Public    Schools"    t>elng    iised 
basis  on  which  the  finding  of  de  Jure  segre- 
gated San  Frandsoo  Public  Schools  was  be- 
ing established.  Clearly  contained  within  this 
same  rtiport  was  also  the  table  showing  Baa 
Frandsoo  Public  Schools  to  be  among  the 
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most  blgtaly  Integregated  of  tbe  Nation  and 
Integrated  long  before  our  massive  busing 
programs  began. 

Nathan  Olaaar  wrttlng  for  Commentary 
Magazine  states  a  case  against  busing  ex- 
tremely well  when  he  writes  .  .  .  "something 
very  peculiar  has  happened  when  the  main 
Impact  on  an  argument  changea  from  an 
effort  to  expand  freedoms  to  an  effort  to  re- 
strict freedom."  This  very  Important  article 
by  Mr.  Olaser  should  be  read  by  every  person 
in  this  country  concerned  with  the  education 
of  young  Americans. 

Gentlemen,  Is  it  not  time  for  control  of  our 
schools  to  be  returned  to  the  people  through 
their  elected  representatives,  rather  than  to 
have  the  decisions  In  the  hands  of  the 
NA.A.CJ>.  and  the  Federal  Courts?  In  Scui 
Francisco,  we  think  It  Is: 

We  respect  President  Nixon's  statement  on 
racial  balance  and  bis  desire  for  Congress 
to  declare  a  moratorium  on  assignment  of 
students  for  racial  balance.  In  all  fairness, 
however,  we  must  ask,  how  can  there  be  an 
effective  moratorium  on  busing — with  mil- 
lions of  children  already  riding  buses  In- 
voluntarily. 

We  urge  again  that  this  committee  bring 
out  Resolution  No.  630  to  the  floor  of  Con- 
gress to  enable  the  democratic  processes  to 
function.  Only  then  can  we  get  on  with  the 
Job  of  educating  all  of  Amerlcals  children. 

LettisPrayl 

SAN  FRANCISCO  RACIAL/ETHNIC  CENSUS-PER  CENSUS 
BUREAU 


May  i,  1972 

WELCOME  HOME.  APOLLO  16 


May  i,  1972 


1970 


1960 


Numbtr    Percent    Numbtf      Peictnt 


White 511.186  71.4  604,403  91.6 

Nonwhits 204,499  28.6  135,913  19.4 

Black 96,079  13.4  74,393  10.0 

Chinese 59,696  9.2  36.445  4.9 

Japanese 11,705  1.6  9.464  1.3 

nilpino 24,694  3.5  12.327  1.7 

American  Indian...      2,900  .4  1,069  .1 

Other  nonwhites....    10.415  1.5  2,226  .3 

ToUl 715,674 740,316 


POPULATION  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO  BY  ETHNIC  GROUPS- 
U.S.  CENSUS,  APR.  1  OF  EACH  YEAR 


Ethnic  group 


1970         1960        19S0  1940 


Total 715,674  740,316  775,357  634,536 

White 511,196  604,403  693,999  602,701 

Nenwhite 204,498  135,913  91,469  31,935 

Nero 96.079  74,393  43,502  4,94« 

American  Indian....     2,900  1,069  331  224 

Other  nonwhite 105,510  60,462  37,636  26,765 


PERCENT  IN  EACH  GROUP 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

White 

Nonwhite 

Negro 

American  Indian 

Other  nonwhite 

71.4 
2&6 
13.4 
.4 
14.7 

91.6 
19.4 
10.1 
.1  ... 
9.2 

99.5 

10.5 

5.6 

4.9  ■■ 

95.0 

5.0 

.9 

....... 

Source:  Francis  J.  Curry,  M.D.,  Director,  Department  of 
Public  Health,  Oct  11, 1971. 

The  April  1,  1970  U.S.  Census  peculation 
for  San  Francisco  was  715,674  a  decrease  of 
34,043  or  3.3%  from  the  1960  figure  of  740,- 
316  and  60,683  or  7.7%  from  1960.  The  only 
figures  yet  available  for  ethnic  groups  are 
listed  above.  The  white  population  decreased 
to  611,186  in  1970,  a  loss  of  93,217  persons  or 
16.4%  since  1960.  Nonwhites  Increased  by 
68,676  or  60.6%.  Negroes  Increased  by  31,696 
29.2%  while  all  other  nonwhites  In- 
creased by  46,880  or  76.3%. 


HON.  BOB  CASEY 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  1.  1972 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  It 
was  my  pleasure  this  past  weekend  to  be 
in  Houston  to  officially  welcome  three 
brave  men  home  from  a  history-making 
Journey  to  the  moon  and  back. 

The  faces  of  the  crowd  at  Ellington 
Air  Force  Base  in  Houston  told  a  story 
of  dedication  and  work  and  self -sacrifice 
on  the  part  of  John  Young,  Charles  Duke, 
and  Ken  Mattingly,  and  on  the  part  of 
the  thousands  of  technicians  and  family 
members  who  backed  up  these  three  men 
during  their  ^ace  odyssey. 

No  matter  how  many  Joumejrs  this 
country  makes  Into  space  or  onto  the 
surface  of  the  moon,  the  excitement  and 
the  challenge  still  make  these  trips  the 
most  valuable  and  historic  missions  in 
the  history  of  the  world. 

From  the  moon  trips,  we  continue  to 
gain  knowledge  about  the  history  of  our 
permanent  satellite  and  of  our  own 
planet.  We  also  continue  to  benefit  in 
the  form  of  a  sense  of  national  unity  in 
backing  these  three  frail  men  as  they 
set  out  on  a  course  of  danger  into  the 
unknown,  carrying  the  American  flag  in 
peace  to  the  ultimate  frontier. 

Apollo  16  was  an  exciting  mission — 
It  started  on  a  sour  note  but  eventually 
turned  into  "sweet  16"  through  the  su- 
perhuman efforts  of  our  astronauts  and 
the  crew  at  Manned  Spacecraft  Center 
In  Houston. 

The  faces  of  the  crowd  In  Houston  re- 
flected all  the  drama,  pathos,  emotion, 
and  value  of  our  whole  si>ace  effort. 
There  were  smiles,  grimaces,  tears,  anx- 
iety and  love. 

Three  brave  men  were  returning  home 
after  advancing  the  field  of  science  an- 
other great  step  and  boosting  the  world's 
hopes  of  finding  not  only  knowledge,  but 
peace,  in  space. 

It  would  have  been  hard  for  a  doubting 
Thomas  to  retain  his  reservations  about 
our  space  program  after  witnessing  that 
"welcome  home"  in  Houston. 

The  homecoming  atmosphere  was 
dominated  by  an  air  of  anticipation — the 
travelers  were  home  and  another  yet 
more  productive  and  exciting  phase  of 
the  space  program  is  around  the  corner, 
waiting  for  those  welcoming  technicians 
to  begin  work. 

The  Earth  Resources  Satellite,  the 
Space  Shuttle — both  promise  new  and 
challenging  programs  to  further  our 
knowledge  and  advance  our  cause.  The 
Voyage  of  Apollo  16  has  once  again 
shown  the  world  that  America  can  ac- 
cept and  meet  every  challenge  and  yet 
not  Ignore  our  own  problems  here  on 
earth. 

I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  will  ac- 
cept the  defeat  of  demonstrating  to  the 
world  that  America  Is  incapable  of  solv- 
ing more  than  one  problem  at  a  time, 
that  we  are  imwiUlng  to  meet  more  than 
one  challenge  without  neglecting  an- 
other. 


Standing  on  the  platform  at  Ellington 
Air  Force  Base,  I  felt  a  sincere  wish 
that  all  my  fellow  members  of  Congress 
could  have  been  there  to  welcome  home 
these  three  heroes  and  feel  the  dedication 
and  commitment  to  our  space  effort  ex- 
pressed by  that  crowd. 

I  sincerely  fed  that  the  few  doubters 
we  have  left  in  the  Congress  would  have 
been  converted. 

Welcome  home,  Apollo  16,  and  con- 
gratulations to  John  Young.  Charles 
Duke  and  Ken  Mattingly  for  a  Job  most 
well  done. 


STREAMLINING  APPROPRIATIONS 
PROCESS 


HON.  RICHARD  G.  SHOUP 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  1.  1972 

Mr.  SHOUP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
share  with  you  and  my  colleagues  the  full 
text  of  a  letter  from  a  constituent  on  an 
improved  ai^roach  to  our  recurring  and 
historically  cumbersome  task  of  making 
fiscal  i4>propriations  decisions.  Mr.  Ger- 
ard J.  Pesman  of  Helena,  Mont.,  a  re- 
tired Federal  employee  with  24  years  of 
service  in  Government  contracting,  has 
proposed  some  constructive  Improve- 
ments to  our  lujproprlatlons  process.  His 
report  deserves  your  review  in  our  con- 
tinuing efforts  to  make  Governmental 
operations  more  efficient,  economical  imd 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  our  citizens. 

The  letter  follows : 

A  few  weeks  ago  Congress  passed  the  Qov- 
emment  appropriation  bill,  several  months 
after  the  money  should  have  been  available. 
Thus,  the  abuse  of  which  the  Houston  Post 
conqilalned  four  years  ago.  In  an  editorial  on 
January  6,  1968,  "Fiscal  Year  Causes  Con- 
fusion," la  stUl  approved  Congressional 
procedure. 

Tou,  Gentlemen,  demand  that  federal  em- 
ployees handle  their  funds  In  an  economical, 
business-like  manner.  Particularly  you  de- 
mand that  employees  follow  sound  contract- 
ing practices,  and  yo\ir  Oeneral  Accounting 
Office  personnel  check  our  performance  and 
report  financial  blundering  back  to  you.  Yet 
you,  by  your  actions,  force  clvU  service  per- 
sonnel to  follow  unsound  financial  practices 
In  order  to  get  their  work  done.  Two  of  your 
actions.  In  particular,  make  It  Impossible  for 
federal  civil  service  personnel  to  use  funds 
economically;  your  procrastination  In  consid- 
ering and  passing  ^proprlatl<m  bills,  and 
your  refusal  to  set  aside  adequate  contract 
monitoring  travel  funds  within  the  amounts 
appropriated. 

Apparently  you  have  the  impression  that 
when  the  impropriation  bUl  is  passed  the 
working  levels  of  the  Administrative  Branch 
can  proceed.  Not  sot  Before  bids  on  pn^jxieala 
can  be  accepted  the  funds  appropriated  mtist 
be  divided  several  times  down  through  ad- 
mlnlstFatlva  levels.  Contracting  ofllcers  can- 
not obligate  funds  until  this  division  U 
completed.  Tills  dividing  procedure  alao  takes 
time.  Thus,  except  for  preparing  work  state- 
ments, contracting  work  must  be  held  in 
abeyance  while  tbe  Senate  and  House  delib- 
erate, or  argue  with  the  Administration,  and 
while  funds  are  being  distributed.  For  ef- 
ficient management  It  is  obvlotis  that  the 
appropriation  biU  should  be  passed  weU  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  a  fiscal  year. 

Inefllclency  in  contracting  Is  further  com- 
pounded by  the  ruling  that  all  funds  revert 
to  the  general  fund  at  the  end  of  the  flacal 
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year.  Thiu,  contracting  personnel  have  only 
tovx  or  five  months  In  which  to  Issue  work 
statements,  evaluate  prtqxisals,  and  award 
the  contracts.  Bidders  must  also  make  their 
estimates  and  submit  bids  during  this  inter- 
val. Consequently  there  is  a  rush  at  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year  to  get  funds  q>ent  or  lose 
them.  Waste  of  the  taxpayer's  money  Is  un- 
avoidable under  such  circumstances. 

With  respect  to  travel  funds,  the  rules  and 
regulations  for  supervising  contracts  specify 
that  each  contractor  is  to  be  visited  at  set 
Intervals.  Larger  contracts  are  to  be  moni- 
tored more  frequently.  This  travel  require- 
ment Is  supposed  to  be  listed  as  a  separate 
Item  In  budget  requests,  and  the  funds 
needed  are  based  upon  the  requirements 
specified  In  the  rules  and  regulations.  In 
spite  of  this  I  am  told  that  Congress  always 
cuts  travel  funds  to  suit  themselves.  How 
then  are  contract  monitors  to  do  their  work 
effectively? 

If  you  Interpret  the  above  paragraph  as  a 
subterfuge  so  that  dvU  service  personnel  can 
use  funds  for  travel  boondoggles  you  are 
mistaken.  Hotel  and  motel  rooms  are  mo- 
notonously similar,  and  except  for  business 
that  Is  about  aU  the  time  one  has  available. 
Furthermore,  airline  hostesses  are  neither 
that  alluring  or  available.  The  night  dube?; 
by  the  time  that  civil  service  personnel  are 
monitoring  contracts  they  are  of  an  age  such 
that  a  hangover  is  no  novelty.  Civil  service 
personnel  generally  travel  from  neceesity,  not 
from  choice. 

As  elected  oflldals  I  would  e]q>ect  that 
you  would  welcome  procedural  changes  that 
Increase  governmental  efficiency,  and  that 
you  would  take  pride  In  this  Increased  effi- 
ciency. Changing  the  fiscal  year  to  correq>ond 
to  the  calendar  year,  making  one  budget  for 
eighteen  months,  and  thereafter  completing 
budget  action  by  January  first  as  suggested 
In  the  Houston  Poet  editorial  would  accom- 
plish this  worthwhUe  objective.  Why  not 
make  the  change? 


NIXON  POLICY  COMMENDABLE 


HON.  ROBERT  C.  McEWEN 

or  mew  TOSK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  1.  1972 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  three  editorials  from  daily 
newspapers  located  In  my  congressional 
district.  All  thi«e  editorials  deal  with 
President  Nixon's  reactlcm  to  North  Viet- 
nam's Invasion  of  the  South,  and  sJl 
three  support  the  President's  policy  as 
the  most  realistic.  The  editorial  written 
by  Mr.  Franklin  R.  Little  appeared  in  the 
Ogdensburg,  N.Y.,  Journal  on  April  19, 
1972.  The  editorial  written  by  Mr.  Lee 
Lapensohn  appeared  in  the  Flattsburgh, 
N.Y..  Press-Republican  on  April  19, 
1972.  The  editorial  written  by  Mr.  Clark 
Morrison  m  appeared  in  the  Oswego, 
N.Y.,  Palladium-Times  on  April  25,  1972. 

The  editorials  follow : 
[From  Ogdensburg  Journal,  Apr.  19,  1973] 

Wx  COKicxND  PacsmxNT  Nixon  roa  Hib 

POLICT   IN   VlCTNAM 

(By  Franklin  R.  Uttle) 
We  support  President  Nixon's  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  100  percent.  We  admire  him 
f<H'  tbe  stand  he  has  taken  and  we  think 
he  deserves  the  svq>port  of  every  true  Ameri- 
can. 

President  Nlzon  did  not  Involve  the  U.S. 
in  Vietnam.  This  was  done  by  Democratic 
Prealdtots  Kennedy  and  Johnson.  President 
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Nixon  Is  not  responsible  for  committing  one 
American  soldier  to  Vietnam.  He  Inherited 
the  situation.  He  has  made  forthright  and 
sincere  effort  to  withdraw  American  forces 
from  Vietnam  and  to  end  our  involvement 
there.  He  has  taken  the  Inltiaitive  on  a  num- 
ber of  occasions  and  has  gone  far  more  than 
halfway  m  his  proposals  for  peace  to  the 
North  Vietnamese.  When  he  was  elected  he 
announced  that  he  would  withdraw  Ameri- 
can forces  from  Vietnam  and  he  has  kept 
his  word.  American  forces  there  are  down  to 
a  small  fraction  of  what  they  were  when  he 
succeeded  President  Johnson  and  American 
losses  were  almoet  at  zero  until  the  Com- 
munists made  their  recent  brazen  Invasion. 

President  Nixon's  honest  and  smcere 
efforts  to  end  the  war  have  met  noth- 
ing but  perfidy,  treachery  and  calimmy  from 
the  North  Vietnamese.  The  North  Viet- 
namese Communists  have  made  a  farce  of 
tbe  Paris  "peace  conference."  Instead  of 
meetmg  the  President  even  part  of  the  way 
In  his  smcere  efforts  to  end  the  war  on 
terms  fair  to  aU  sides  they  have  heaped 
aoom  and  ridicule  on  the  UJ3.  and  on  tbe 
President.  They  have  consistently  lied  and 
mocked  the  President's  honest  effcxts  to  end 
hostilities. 

They  massed  their  troops  for  an  Invasion 
of  the  south  Just  before  the  President  was 
scheduled  to  go  to  China.  The  purpose  of 
this,  of  course,  was  to  disrupt  his  China  visit 
and  humiliate  him.  For  some  reason  the 
Invasion  dldnt  come  off  Just  then  but  it 
did  come  off  on  the  eve  of  his  visit  to  Mos- 
cow next  month.  If  there  ever  was  a  cold 
blooded  and  uni>rovoked  attack,  Uils  Is  It. 
The  South  Vietnamese  have  not  attacked  the 
north.  AU  they  were  seeking  was  peace  and 
the  right  to  live  their  own  lives  In  their  own 
country.  Suddenly  and  without  warning 
praotleaUy  aU  of  the  North  Vietnamese  regu- 
lar divisions  were  burled  at  the  South  in  an 
undlagulaed  attempt  at  quick  conquest. 
The  attack  was  timed  so  that  It  woiild  force 
the  President  and  tbe  UjB.  Into  a  most 
humiliating  situation  when  the  President 
visits  Moscow  In  May.  It  was  confidently 
hoped  by  the  North  that  the  President  would 
go  to  Moscow  after  a  major  mUltary  defeat 
of  our  allies,  the  South  Vietnamese,  and  the 
destruction  of  our  remaining  forces  m  Viet- 
nam. This  would  surely  put  the  President 
In  a  most  embarrassing  position  when  he 
visits  the  Kremlin  to  seek  a  lessening  of 
world  tensions.  The  only  lessening  would  be 
strictly  on  the  Oammunlsts'  terms. 

We  have  never  been  able  to  understand 
how  the  Communist  mind  works.  The  Com- 
munists knew  that  the  President  was  with- 
drawing American  forces  from  South  Viet- 
nam. They  could  have  waited  untU  they  were 
all  gone  and  then  cotild  have  sought  to  take 
over  South  Vietnam  either  from  within  tbe 
country  or  by  attack  from  without.  Instead, 
they  waited  untU  tbe  eve  of  an  Important 
mtemational  conference  between  President 
Nixon  and  the  leaders  of  Buasla  in  the  Kiem- 
im.  Their  attack  cost  tbe  needless  sacrifice  of 
thousands  of  lives.  Incalciilable  destruction 
of  property,  and  it  placed  the  lives  of  every 
American  stUI  In  South  Vietnam  in  Jeopardy. 

Then  the  Vietnamese  had  the  gall  to  say 
that  they  woiUd  resiuse  secret  peace  talks  If 
the  U.S.  ended  Its  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam. "A  halt  In  the  escalation  of  the  war 
over  North  Vietnam  and  the  resiuiptlon  of 
tbe  Parts  talks  must  be  simultaneous,"  Kuan 
Thuy,  Hanoi's  chief  Paris  delegate  said. 
"Without  these  two  acts  there  can  be  no 
basis  for  private  meetings."  No  mention  was 
made  of  the  gigantic  all-out  Invasion  of  South 
Vietnam  by  North  Vietnam  regulars.  For 
some  reason  this  Is  quite  cricket. 

We  think  the  President  has  been  extremely 
patient  and  forebeartng  In  his  attitude  to- 
ward the  hypocritical  and  deceitful  Commu- 
nists of  North  Vietnam.  He  has  certainly 
gone  the  limit  in  seeking  the  end  of  the  war 
and  to  let  South  Vietnam  decide  its  own 
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fate  by  the  free  vote  of  Its  own  people,  de 
has  taken  abuse  and  Insults  for  long  enoug 
If  be  were  to  walk  away  and  abandon  Sou 
Vietnam  In  the  face  of  this  brazen  Invasli 
no  foreign  coixntry  could  ever  have  any  o 
fldence  In  the  word  or  pledge  of  the  U.S 
standing  In  the  world  would  go  down  to 
If  the  blood  thirsty  Communists  of  No^th 
Vietnam  are  allowed  to  degrade  and  defeat 
the  U.S.  and  the  VS.  Is  so  weak  as  to  sur- 
render, what  country  can  have  any 
dence  In  the  Integrity  or  the  promises  of|the 
U.S.  In  the  future? 

We  commend  the  President  for  bomttlng 
Hanoi  and  Haiphong  and  we  hope  that 
bombs  them  again  and  again  If  nece 
stop  the  Conununlsts  In  their  tracks.  We 
commend  him  for  not  shaking  In  his  bo^ts 
for  fear  the  Russians  might  not  like  it. 
Russians  are  supplying  all  of  the  tanks, 
lery,  planes,  bombs  and  bullets  to  the  Hoi 
Vietnamese.  We  think  the  VS.  has  woi 
too  long  whether  the  Russians  would  be 
pleased  or  not.  We  believe  that  honor 
the  Integrity  of  the  U.S.  Is  at  stake  and 
are  proud  that  the  President  Is  standing 
to  defend  them  and  not  numlng  away. 

We  hope  that  the  weakkneed  leftist.  d(  v- 
Ish,  seUseeklng  politicians  In  the  n.S.  Seni  te 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  who  I  re 
supporting  the  Communists  In  this  u  i- 
abashed  cold-blooded  Invasion  will  be  sma<  k- 
ed  down  by  those  Senators  and  Represent  a- 
tlves  who  still  have  some  red  blood  In  th  sir 
veins  and  who  still  have  some  loyalty  to  th  sir 
country.  Its  promises,  its  obligations  spd 
Its  word. 

I  From  the  Plattsburgh  Press-RepubllcAi. 

April  19,  19721 

WHIX.K  THKaK,  Hrr  HAaoza 

(By  Lee  Lapensobn) 

The  United  States  bombed  the  politically 
dangerous  targets  of  Hanoi  and  Halph  >ng 
over  the  weekend  and  official  Washington  re- 
mained rather  mum  about  the  whole  th  ng. 
Even  Vice  President  Agnew  kept  his  cool  ind 
wouldn't  respond  to  the  prodding  of  Mai  sua 
news  reporters. 

But  the  rest  of  the  world.  Including  vet- 
eran White  House  critics,  didn't  let  bhe 
event  go  unnoticed.  The  Russians  beefed  i  .nd 
Communists  In  general  castigated  us  o  ice 
again  for  taking  what  many  consider  to  be 
drastic  steps  in  an  ever-present  conflict. 

Although  we  have  criticized  Mr.  Nl::on 
and  his  administration  for  falling  In  ihe 
past  to  cease  U.S.  Involvement  In  the  South- 
east Asian  war,  we  cannot  criticize  him 
the  recent  spate  of  critical  bombings. 

It  has  been  our  feeling  for  a  long  til 
that  we,  as  a  nation,  ought  to  disengage  oV 
selves  from  the  Vietnam  war;  that  Soi 
Vietnam  ought  to  stand  on  Its  own  or 
alone  to  the  North.  But  to  say  that  while 
President  keeps  us  In  the  war  we  should 
take  advantage  of  available  military  truiAp 
cards  would  be  wrong  In  every  sense.  As  lo.  ig 
as  our  men  are  In  Vietnam — whether  re 
want  them  there  or  not — It  Is  Importt  at 
that  we  protect  them  against  Increasing  i  t- 
tacks  from  the  North. 

As  we  have  said  before,  we  ought  to  get 
out  of  Vietnam.  But  until  such  time  as  we 
do  that,  we  ought  to  take  advantage  of  eviry 
military  opportunity  that's  available  to  iis, 
and  that  Includes  the  bombing  of  Hanoi  apd 
Haiphong. 

(Prom  the  Orwego  Palladlimi-Tlmes, 

April  35,   1973) 

Thx  Dows  Ionokk  Vbtnaic  StTccxas 

(By  Clark  Morrison  ni) 

In  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Times,  elitat 

members  oif  the  U.S.  House  of  Repreae:  kt 

atlves  deplore  the  escalation  of  the  war  In 

Vietnam.    A    central    paragraph    puts    I  he 

blame  squarely  where  the  congressmen  ^- 

Ueve  It  beloD^i: 
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"The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
called  off  the  regular  meetings  of  the  nego- 
tiators at  the  Paris  peace  talks.  And  only 
this  week  the  United  States  launched  a 
massive  air  attack  of  both  South  and  North 
Vietnam.  In  short,  there  are  no  signs  of 
any  moral  leadership  on  the  part  of  the 
administration  to  end  the  killings  and  the 
destruction  of  countries  now." 

In  the  254  words  of  the  letter,  not  a  word 
alludes  to  the  massive  Invasion  of  South 
Vietnam  by  North  Vietnamese  troops,  nor  to 
the  killings  of  South  Vietnamese  civilians 
and  destruction  of  their  villages  by  North 
Vietnamese  tanks,  mortars  and  howitzers. 

In  a  hearing  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  Secretary  of  State  Wil- 
liam P.  Rogers  was  asked  If  the  stepped-up 
fighting  was  not  proof  that  the  administra- 
tion's policy  of  Vietnamlzatlon  had  failed. 
None  of  the  senators  suggested  that  North 
Vietnamese's  Invasion,  to  which  It  has  com- 
mitted more  than  90  percent  of  Its  reg^ar 
forces,  might  mean  Just  the  opposite — that 
Vietnamlzatlon  is  working. 

But  a  funny  thing  has  been  happening 
on  the  way  to  the  embarkation  ports  In  Viet- 
nam. That  it  is  Ignored  by  those  who,  for 
some  reason,  hope  for  the  discrediting  of 
Vietnamlzatlon,  is  one  thing.  That  the  na- 
tion's representatives  In  Congress  seem  to 
be  totally  unaware  of  It  is  quite  another. 

The  fact  is  that  not  only  has  the  war  been 
Increasingly  "Vletnamlzed,"  meaning  that 
South  Vietnam  has  taken  over  more  and 
more  of  the  burden  of  ground  fighting,  but 
the  war  has  also  become  increasingly  "North 
Vletnamlzed." 

In  the  Tet  offensive  of  1968,  which  was 
such  a  telling  psychological  blow  to  the 
American  public  and  to  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration, nearly  every  village  and  city 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  South 
Vietnam  was  subjected  to  attacks  by  Viet 
Cong  guerrillas,  who  seemingly  sprang  out 
of  the  earth — despite  the  fact  that  U.S. 
forces  were  at  a  peak  of  more  than  half  a 
million  men. 

At  that  time,  the  argument  that  the  con- 
filct  was  a  civil  war  against  a  repressive 
regime  in  Saigon  which  we  were  immorally 
supporting  had  more  than  a  little  credibility. 
Little  remarked  in  the  United  States,  South 
Vietnam  since  then  has  made  significant 
strides  in  land  reform  and  In  truly  pacifying 
the  countryside. 

Today,  when  U.S.  troop  strength  dwindled 
to  well  under  100,000  and  no  units  are  en- 
gaged In  active  combat,  the  current  fight- 
ing is  almoet  entirely  a  North  Vietnamese 
operation — a  textbook  operation  Involving 
frontal  assaults  by  armored  columns  across 
the  Demilitarized  Zone,  artillery  support, 
logistical  lines  of  supply  and  all  the  rest,  an 
operation  made  possible  by  weapons  and  ma- 
teriel from  the  peace-loving  Soviet  Union. 

At  the  Senate  hearing.  Sen.  X  William 
Pulbright  could  ask  the  secretary  of  state. 
In  sincere  anguish  at  the  continued  killing 
and  destruction:  Why  have  you  (the  admin- 
istration )  placed  MB  In  the  position  where  we 
have  a  Hobson's  choice  between  either  sur- 
render or  escalation? 

Yet  when  President  Nixon  undertook  to 
begin  the  withdrawal  of  American  troops, 
with  the  full  support  of  Congress  and  the 
vast  majority  of  Americans,  each  reduction 
In  our  strength  Increased  the  possibility  that 
we  would  be  faced  with  one  or  the  other 
eventuality.  North  Vietnam  was  repeatedly 
warned  what  our  reaction  would  be. 

The  real  question  that  should  be  asked  Is, 
why  has  North  Vietnam  chosen  to  attempt 
an  all-out  military  conquest  of  South  Viet- 
nam, and  to  humiliate  the  United  States  in 
the  bargain,  at  a  time  when  VS.  withdrawal 
was  so  near  to  being  accomplished? 

And  why  arent  more  Americans  asking 
that  question? 


May  1,  1972 


FEDERAL    DECISION    COULD    HELP 
COUNTRYSIDE 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or   MINNXBOTA 

IN   THE  HOUSE   OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  1.  1972 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Bfr.  Speaker.  2  weeks  ago 
I  went  back  to  Minnesota  to  testify  at 
an  ICC  hearing  at  Redwood  Falls  ih  an 
effort  to  save  a  branch  railroad  line  from 
abandonment. 

I  cannot  stand  idly  by  while  yet  an- 
other obstacle  Is  placed  in  the  path  of 
our  people  of  Countryside  America. 

We  need  the  railroads  in  our  Minne- 
sota Sixth  Congressional  District  to  pro- 
vide vital  transi>ortation  for  the  huge 
grain  crops  which  we  produce  because 
many  of  our  highways  are  load  re- 
stricted. 

There  has  been  a  universal  rallying  to 
save  our  branch  line  railroads. 

T3i}ical  of  the  sentiment  Is  an  editorial 
written  by  James  Ajrres,  managing  editor 
of  the  Marshall  Messenger,  which,  with 
your  permission,  I  would  like  to  insert 
into  the  CoNCRzssioNAL  Record  so  that 
my  collesigues  and  the  thousands  of 
others  who  read  this  Journal  may  share 
in  his  thinking: 

FSODtAL  Dbcision  Coxtld  Help  Countbtsidb 
(By  James  W.  Ayers) 

Because  of  federal  tax  laws,  the  Chicago 
and  North  Western  Railway  Is  a  company 
which  says  it  lost  money  last  year. 

The  revenue  derived  from  the  8.3  miles  of 
track  between  Sanborn  and  Wanda  garnered 
a  91,900  profit  for  the  company,  say  those 
close  to  its  operation. 

Why  then  abandon  a  line  which  Is  the 
heart  of  the  economy  to  Wanda  area  farm- 
ers and  members  of  the  Farmers  Cooperative 
Elevator. 

Logic  doesn't  give  a  reason  nor  did  any  of 
the  first-day  testimony  at  Redwood  FaUs 
Monday. 

When  the  railroad  officials  took  the  witness 
stand,  they  told  of  the  unsafe  track,  the 
uneven  rails,  the  grass-covered  sidings. 

They  claimed  earlier  It  would  cost  9300,000 
to  make  the  8.3  miles  safe  for  Its  use. 

Who  Is  to  blame  for  the  bad  trackage  .  .  . 
certainly  not  the  elevator  of  the  Wanda  civic 
leaders. 

The  railroads,  which  once  let  Its  passen- 
ger service  do  anything  but  service,  is  now 
letting  its  freight  service  follow  the  same 
route. 

It  would  be  great  if  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  would  buck  the  big  bus- 
iness and  Instruct  them  to  repair  and  re- 
place worn  tracks  and  continue  to  serve  the 
small  communities  of  America. 

The  railroads  were  first  given  land  by  the 
govemnient  and  have  done  little  In  past 
decades  to  keep  their  free  property  In  shape 
for  the  customers. 

Perhaps  with  the  aid  of  a  VS.  senator, 
U.S.  congressman,  a  governor,  an  attorney 
general,  the  chairman  of  the  state  Public 
Service  Commission  and  legislators  the  fed- 
eral authorlUes  will  see  the  pUg^t  of  the 
countryside. 

Too  many  events  are  taking  place  today  to 
give  people  reasons  to  leave  their  small  home 
towns  for  the  large  metropolitan  areas. 

The  right  decision  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  could  tw  the  start  of  a 
fresh  approach  toward  keeping  pec^le  away 
from  the  metro  areas  In  favor  of  living  when 
they  want  to  live  given  a  cboloe. 
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PERFIDY  MASKED  AS  PATRIOTISM 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF  IMDUNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  1.  1972 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  things 
that  used  to,  as  a  matter  of  course,  mean 
the  gallows  or  a  firing  squad  or  at  the 
very  least  a  good  long  Jolt  behind  bars 
are  now  hailed  in  certain  sick  quarters 
as  the  "in"  thing  to  do. 

The  following,  by  Ben  Cole,  Washing- 
ton correspondent  of  the  Indianapolis 
Star,  does  an  excellent  Job  of  telling  it 
like  it  should  be.  Ben  takes  on  the  latest 
cheap  kick  of  the  antiwar  and  anti-n.S. 
fanatics — leaking  American  military 
secrets. 

As  Ben  points  out — and  I  agree  with 
him — there  is  more  reason  to  admire 
Col.  Rudolf  Abel,  the  Soviet  Union's 
master  spy,  who  worked  so  diligently  for 
Moscow  and  against  this  country.  At 
least,  here  was  an  honest  enemy.  And 
that  t3rpe  is  to  be  preferred  any  day  of 
the  week  over  home-grown  traitors  who 
are  so  good  at  knifing  their  own  country- 
men, all  in  the  name  of  being  "spies  for 
peace." 

The  article,  from  the  April  28,  1972 
Star,  follows: 

PERFniT  Masked  as  Patriotism 
(By  Ben  Cole) 

Washington. — A  column  In  the  Washing- 
ton Poet  recently  gave  glowing  praise  to  an 
organization  In  Boston  called  the  Ad  Hoc 
Military  Buildup  Committee  which  has  set 
up  shop  to  leak  American  military  secrets. 

Its  object,  of  course,  is  to  hamper  the 
United  States  effort  In  Vietnam. 

According  to  the  columnist,  Nicholas  von 
Hoffman,  the  Boston  group  collects  intelli- 
gence on  troop  deployment,  ship  movements 
and  Air  Force  assignments  from  dissident 
servicemen  who  phone  in  collect  with  their 
reports. 

In  a  time  of  declared  war,  the  servicemen 
and  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  would  be  subject 
to  espionage  laws.  And,  In  fact,  "spies  for 
peace"  is  how  Von  Hoffman  characterizes 
them  In  his  laudatory  account. 

Perfidy  Is  a  strange  quirk.  It  is  not  un- 
usual to  find  it  masquerading  as  patriotism. 

The  logic  of  the  antiwar  fanatics  is  that 
American  Involvement  In  Vietnam  is  wrong, 
therefore  to  make  the  nation's  task  there 
more  difficult  Is  a  demonstration  of  love  for 
America. 

The  possibility  that  such  devotion  can  get 
a  neighbor's  son  killed,  or  cause  some  young 
mother's  husband  to  be  shot  down,  or  might 
sink  a  ship — these  prospects  evidently  don't 
figure  in  such  patriotic  idealism. 

This  is.  In  fact,  not  different  from  the 
kind  of  sentiment  that  motivated  Julius 
and  Ethel  Rosenberg  when  they  gave  the  na- 
tion's atomic  secrets  to  Soviet  spies  and  be- 
came the  only  Americans  executed  for  such 
an  act. 

It  is,  however,  an  altogether  different  kind 
of  patriotism  from  the  kind  that  brought 
Col.  Abel  from  the  Soviet  Union  to  America 
to  collect  such  secrets  as  any  volunteers  or 
mercenaries  might  be  willing  to  supply  to 
their  country's  Cold  War  enemy. 

Rudolf  Abel — nobody  knew  his  real  name — 
was  the  Soviet  spymaster  who  lived  Incon- 
spicuously in  New  York  City,  gathering 
American  secrets  for  the  Kremlin  untU  he 
was  caught,  convicted  and  sentenced  to  30 
years  In  prison.  He  maintained  sphinxlike 
sUenoe  throughout,  and  he  wotild  have 
served  out  his  term,  no  doubt.  If  the  U.8.  bad 
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not  at  last  traded  him  for  U-3  pUot  Qary 
Powers. 

Somehow,  It  Is  possible  to  manage  a  little 
grudging  admiration  for  Col.  Abel,  who  risked 
his  neck  and  was  silently  willing  to  take  the 
penalty.  He  lived  a  lonely  and  furtive  life 
far  from  Moscow  where  his  family  remained, 
probably  as  a  kind  of  surety  for  his  loyalty. 
Nonetheless,  he  served  his  native  land  faith- 
fully. 

His  silence  contrasts  sharply  with  the  be- 
havior of  Victor  L.  Marchettl.  who  worked  for 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  as  a  high- 
level  official.  The  Justice  Department  Is  in 
the  process  of  seeking  court  action  to  keep 
him  from  disclosing  secrets  entrusted  to  him 
while  he  was  In  the  government  service. 

Marchettl,  it  is  clear,  disapproves  of  the 
CIA  and  has  said  as  much  In  Interviews  and 
articles;  and  he  is  now  said  to  be  writing  a 
book  on  the  subject. 

He,  too,  probably  sees  this  as  a  form  of 
patriotic  protest. 

Granted  the  Vietnam  War  Is  unpopular — 
as  manifestly  it  is  with  a  great  number  of 
Americans.  Granted,  also,  that  It  Is  a  vexing 
business  for  a  free  country  to  require  the 
services  of  an  agency  like  CIA. 

In  a  republic,  however,  there  are  available 
many  methods  of  protest.  Activity  that  can 
hurt  fellow  countrymen  oughtn't  be  one  of 
them. 


SECRETARY  BUTZ  ON  RURAL 
AMERICA  IN  THE  1970's 


HON.  WILMER  MIZELL 

or   NOHTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  1.  1972 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  a 
12-month  period,  in  any  year,  we  have 
numerous  experts  looking  into  the  future 
of  agriculture,  but  none  more  profoundly 
and  thoughtfully  than  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Earl  Butz  as  revealed  by  his  talk 
in  Atlanta,  Oa.,  on  April  20. 

The  Secretary  told  the  land  grant  col- 
lege and  university  presidents,  and  ad- 
ministrators of  agriculture,  that  farming 
Is  going  through  a  period  of  great  transi- 
tion that  will  require  the  "best  leader- 
ship it  can  get." 

Shifts  in  patterns  of  production,  and 
emphasis  on  new  means  of  providing  the 
Nation  and  the  world  with  better  food 
and  fiber,  and  making  it  a  better  buy  for 
the  ccBisumer,  are  particularly  obvious  in 
Southern  States.  The  Secretary  called  at- 
tention to  these  chsuiges,  but  also  re- 
minded his  audience,  and  farmers  gen- 
erally, that  "other  tasks  and  other  op- 
portunities of  the  first  magnitude  must 
be  faced  during  the  years  of  this  decade." 

He  cited  the  problems  involved  for  the 
Nation's  greatest  industry,  but  said  the 
Departmoit  of  Agriculture  prefers  to 
think  of  them  in  terms  of  opportunity 
in  order  to  provide  rural  America  with 
the  viable  base  economic  plant  that  will 
remain  on  top  of  all  demands  of  the 
future. 

I  c(Hnmend  Secretary  Butz'  talk  to  my 
colleagues,  and  include  it  for  the  Ricoro 
at  this  time. 

ACRICTn.TURX     AND     BUKAI.     AlfZSICA     IK     THX 

Skvemtus 

(Address   by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Earl 

L.  Butz) 

For  fanners  and  the  agricultural  Industry, 

these  are  times  of  unprecedented  change — 
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significant,  deep-seated  change  that  will  con- 
tinue through  the  decade  of  the  Seventies 
and  make  a  lasting  impact  on  the  very  face 
of  America.  Presidents  and  Administrators 
of  Agriculture  of  the  Land  Grant  educational 
Institutions  are  certain  to  be  catalysts  and 
motivators  of  the  changes  to  come. 

Take  a  good  look  at  the  current  scene,  at 
events  happening  right  now,  and  you  see  a 
great  Industry  going  through  transition.  New 
crop  programs  under  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1970,  for  example,  are  accelerating  shifts  In 
cropping  patterns — ^production  is  concen- 
trating In  regions  of  greatest  efficiency  and 
profitability. 

AGRICTTLTUKX    IS    MOVING    TOWARD     MARKXT- 
ORIKNTXD    PRODTTCnON 

\Wth  quotas,  penalties  for  over-production, 
and  similar  controls  removed  from  produc- 
tion of  major  crops,  farmers  are  exercising 
new  managerial  freedom  to  plant  what  and 
where  they  want  for  best  market  opportuni- 
ties. We  are  making  determined  efforts  to 
curb  excess  production  and  work  down  excess 
stocks.  Farmers  are  enrolling  farms  and  acre- 
age In  set-aside  programs  at  a  record-break- 
ing pace  for  a  second  straight  year. 

We  are  seeing  the  Nation's  biggest  indus- 
try— ^wlth  4.6  million  workers — undergoing  a 
fundamental  change  of  course  to  gear  pro- 
duction to  the  real  demands  of  markets  at 
home  and  abroad.  We  are  seeing  fanners  at- 
tain a  new  place  of  importance  as  they  con- 
tribute $6  billion  to  the  VS.  commercial 
trade  balance,  which  is  vital  to  the  stabiliza- 
tion of  our  International  economic  relation- 
ships. 

We  are  seeing  the  world's  finest  food  pro- 
duction system  improve  Its  efficiency,  out- 
pace the  growth  rate  of  productivity  per 
man-hour  of  manufacturing  Indusla'ies,  and 
amply  meet  the  needs  of  our  grov,'ing  popula- 
tion while  Increasing  exports  to  foreign  mar- 
kets at  record-breaking  rates.  Food  Is  the 
first  law  of  life — the  first  claim  any  society 
has  on  its  total  resources  is  to  assure  suffi- 
cient food  to  keep  the  people  well  fed  and 
productive — and  American  agriculture  Is 
proving  dramatically  its  abUlty  to  fulfiU  that 
vital  law. 

AGRICULTT7RE  IS  WINNING  THE  BATTLE  OVER 
HUNGKR 

Because  of  the  unrivaled  productive  power 
of  American  agriculture,  farmers  are  able  to 
play  a  leading  role  In  conquering  mankind's 
ancient  enemy — hunger  and  malnutrition. 
The  battle  is  far  from  over;  it  will  be  long; 
It  wlU  be  difficult;  It  wUl  have  to  be  fought 
domestically  and  lnterna.tlonally,  by  private 
and  public  means  alike.  But  we  are  ma^iring 
dramatic  progress. 

Here  at  home.  President  Nixon's  campaign 
to  banish  poverty -caused  hunger  has 
brought  about — during  the  past  three  years — 
the  most  massive  effort  ever  undertaken  In 
wortd  history  and  now  nearly  16  million 
people  are  receiving  family  food  aaslatanoe; 
more  than  8  million  needy  youngsters  have 
free  or  reduoed-prtoe  meals  in  school;  and 
close  to  36  mlUloo  children  participate  In 
the  National  School  Lunch  Program. 

"Internationally,  millions  on  mlUlons  of 
people  can  look  forward  to  more  food  im- 
proved diets  because  trade  avenues  are 
being  opened  up  so  that  .American  farm 
commodities  can  flow  to  Europe,  the  Soviet 
Union,  Japan  and  many  other  countries.  My 
recent  mission  to  Russia  was  quite  in  keep- 
ing with  the  changes  that  are  occurring. 

AGUCULTUSB  IS  GAINIIf  O  BTXKMGTH  FOR  CXZATBB 
TASKS   AHEAD 

Agriculture's  continuing  primary  nepon- 
slbUlty  will  be  to  assure  our  growing  popula- 
tion an  ample  supply  of  wholesome  food.  Yet 
farmers  will  face  other  tasks  and  other  op- 
portunities of  the  first  magnitude  during  the 
years  of  this  decade.  These  missions  are 
being  Imposed  by  our  affluent  and  increas- 
ingly enlightened  society — a  society  of  people 
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concerned  with  the  tot«l  economic,  aoc:  k1. 
and  natural  environment,  the  total  settl  Dg 
In  which  people  will  live,  do  their  work,  apd 
aeek  their  recreation. 

We  are  beginning  to  see  eigne  that 
cultijre  la  gathering  strength.  Qroas  fi 
Income  thla  year  la  expected  to  reach 
all-time  high.  Phase  n  economic  coni 
are  helping  retard  the  rise  In  farm  produfc- 
tlon  coets.  This  leads  vm  to  anticipate  that 
farmers'  realized  net  Income  will  also  set  la 
record  this  year.  If  1973  turns  out  the  w^y 
It  now  looks  that  It  will,  farmers'  total 
Ized  net  income  will  average  $16.4  billion  ft 
the  four  years,  1969  through  1973.  com] 
with  an  average  of  «13.8  bllUon  from  10<tl 
through  1968.  That's  a  19  percent  inert 
even  though  It's  not  enough  to  satisfy  tat- 
The  figure  for  1973  Is  expected  to  range  tn  ' 
$17.3  bUUon  to  $17.7  bUUon. 

Income  per  farm  la  up,  on  the  avei 
and  the  same  Is  true  of  per  capita  lnoon|e 
of  farm  people.  The  average  disposable  li 
come  of  farm  people  Is  catching  up  som^, 
compared  with  averages  for  non-farm  peoplj 
During   the   last   three   years,   average 
posable  Income  of  farm  people  has  avei 
76   percent   of   that   of   non-farm   peopl« 
which  Is  up  from  68  percent  In  the  1961- 
perlod.  We  want  this  to  Improve,  but  It's 
other  sign  of  progress. 

We  want  farmers  to  do  better  so  that  tdey 
and  their  rural  neighbors  will  have  nsu  re 
opportunity  and  a  greater  Incentive  to  sliy 
In  the  countryside.  We  are  making  progr  iss 
in  that  regard,  too.  The  average  decline  In 
the  number  of  farms  per  year  during  the 
last  three  years  has  been  47,000 — compai  ed 
with  the  loss  of  106,000  farms  a  year  f n  m 
1961  through  1968. 

The  new  programa  encotirage  crop  specl  il- 
Izatlon,  and  this  Is  another  source  of  n- 
creased  agricultural  strength.  The  progra  ns 
em.phaslze  opportunities  for  farmers  to  c«  th 
In  on  Improved  efflclency  and  increased  pi  o- 
ductlvlty.  Yet  In  Its  broad  dimension,  mol- 
em  American  farming  also  has  a  remarkal  le 
capacity  to  be  diverse  and  flexible,  and  U  Is 
likewise  Is  a  significant  source  of  strengi  i. 
Nowhere  Is  the  dynamism  of  agrlcultu « 
better  illustrated  than  here  In  the  Southlan  1. 

Once  thlB  region  was  largely  a  one-cr^p 
economy,  when  cotton  was  king.  Your  Inst 
tutlons  and  the  experiment  stations  hai 
been  intimately  Involved  with  the  trani 
formation  that  has  taken  place — a  process 
growth  and  change  still  underway  and  cei 
tain  to  continue.  Only  two  decades  ago,  fe^ 
persons  could  have  visualized  what  wonder  i 
the  combined  forces  of  research  and  fare 
enterprise  would  perform.  The  South's  agrl 
cultural  base  has  vastly  exjMmded  with  th< 
rapid  growth  In  the  broiler  and  egg  Industry 
the  increase  In  livestock  production,  revolu 
tlonlzlng  of  peanut  production,  expansion  o: 
soybean  output,  and  the  emergence  of  woo< 
piUp  as  a  leading  commodity. 

Double  cropping,  livestock  feeding,  cat- 
fish farming — new  products  and  new  meth- 
odologies are  looming  on  the  southern  agri- 
cultural scene.  We  Intended  to  give  rea: 
meaning  to  rural  development — the  genera- 
tion of  (^portunlties,  economic,  cultural 
and  social,  all  across  the  board  for  farmers 
for  farm  families,  and  for  people  who  preftf 
to  live  and  work  In  the  rural  countr3rslde.  / 

ACXICXTLTUaX    whx    havx   MAirr   fkoblems   l  3 
SOLVX 

Whether  we  of  the  Department  and  yo  i 
of  the  Land  Orant  institutions  are  occupie  I 
with  commercial  agriculture  or  the  broad<  r 
interests  of  rural  America,  we  can  forest  > 
problems  ahead  that  will  call  on  our  beft 
brainpower  and  manpower  to  solve  them. 

Many  of  these  problems — which  we  prefer 
to  approach  as  opportunities — ^relate  to  tl  e 
national  picture;  they  relate  to  trends  in  tl  e 
attitudes  of  city  people  as  well  as  farm  pe< 
pie,  to  research  and  technological  approach*  s 
that  ought  to  be  pushed  now  In  order  to  oop  b 
with  tomorrow's  needs.  Tomorrow's  need  i. 
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and  tomorrow's  standards,  are  more  easily 
discernible  today  than  they  could  have  been 
just  a  few  years  ago,  because  we  are  becom- 
ing more  sophisticated  In  our  collection  and 
use  of  knowledge. 

MThen  we  speak  of  tomorrow's  needs,  we 
refer,  for  example,  to  constraints  on  natural 
resources  that  are  likely  to  be  Imposed  on 
fanners  and  other  users  of  land  and  water. 
We  refer  to  such  controversial  Issues  here  In 
the  South  as  clear  cutting  In  forests  and 
clear  channelizing  of  streams — not  to  men- 
tion mlrex  and  the  urgency  of  controlling 
fire  ants.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  how  best  to  preserve  and  enhance 
the  natiural  environment,  without  Jeopardiz- 
ing agriculture's  ability  to  produce  sufficient 
food  and  fiber. 

There  is  also  the  all-important  problem — 
and  opportunity — of  how  best  to  achieve  bal- 
anced national  growth,  so  that  rural  America 
can  share  meaningfully  in  the  Nation's  eco- 
nomic expansion  during  this  decade.  Here 
there  is  no  real  line  of  demarcation  between 
agriculture,  per  se,  and  rural  development,  as 
far  as  you  and  I  are  concerned.  We  cannot 
afford  to  compartmentalize  our  attention  or 
confine  our  efforts  to  bits  and  pieces — we 
need  to  take  the  broadest  possible  view  of 
rural  America's  future. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  Is  deeply 
committed  to  the  involvement  of  young  peo- 
ple In  all  aspects  of  rural  development. 
Young  men  and  women  who  are  now  under 
your  charge  will  be  tomorrow's  decision 
makers.  We  urge  you  to  give  them  oppor- 
tunities through  youth  programa  and  junior 
leadership  experiences  to  become  actively 
engaged  In  the  work  of  infusing  new  ener- 
gies Into  our  rural  economy.  Help  them  get 
a  feeling  for  community  planning,  help 
awaken  their  awareness  of  the  need  for  prac- 
tical land-use  policy  determination,  help 
them  relate  to  the  work  of  State  and  local 
Rural  Development  Committees,  help  them 
assume  some  p>art  now  in  the  re^x>nslbllltles 
tor  bringing  about  controlled,  healthy 
change. 

The  rural  development  tasks  ahead  will 
call  for  all  the  talent.  Imagination,  and 
energy  that  each  of  us  can  muster— and  the 
Involvement  of  today's  young  people  wlU  be 
vital. 

The  same  Is  true  of  our  peralstent  efforts  to 
Improve  rural  Income  levels,  to  Improve  com- 
modity and  livestock  production  methods,  or 
to  Improve  the  fiow  of  products  from  farms 
to  markets. 

And  the  passage  of  time  will  uncover  new 
challenges  In  food  quality  and  whdeaonie- 
neas.  Sdenoe  la  providing  more  aopblaticated 
detection  devices  and  teobnlques.  Tbey  give 
us  greater  ability  than  we  had  even  a  few 
years  ago  to  observe  the  relatlonahips  be- 
tween animal  health  and  human  health,  and 
the  potential  effects  of  feed  additives,  food 
preservatives,  and  other  substances.  Science 
Is  providing  new  insights  into  people's  nutri- 
tional needs  and  the  potentials  that  lie  in 
food  production  and  food  processing  to  meet 
thoee  needs. 
AGaicm.Tnas  wnx  kakx  incbzasing  ddcands 

ON  LAND  OBANT  INSTITUTIONS 

Who  knows  what  wonders  may  lie  ahead 
tar  agriculture  and  rural  America — in 
chemurgy,  hybridization,  artificial  photo- 
synthesis, genetics  engineering,  and  what 
some  might  call  biological  farming?  Who  can 
guees  what  impact  advances  like  these  may 
have  on  our  productive  ct^iaclty,  and  on  our 
future  use  of  land  and  water  resources?  The 
present  pace  of  change  In  our  world  of  sci- 
ence and  technology  Is  so  explosive  that  they 
can  occur  much  sooner  than  we  expect. 

For  the  more  immediate  future,  we  must 
prepare  now — as  we  are  doing — to  take  en- 
tirely new  approaches  to  crop  production 
with  emphasis  on  biological  pest  controls,  for 
Instance.  To  achieve  success,  we  will  need  a 
"total  systems  ttppromtb"  to  this  and  all  the 
other   problems   of   sgrloulture   and   rural 
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America — better  decision-making  techniques, 
better  skills,  better  ideas.  And  this  is  where 
your  role  takes  on  paramotint  Importance. 

We  shall  need  to  mobUlze  all  the  resources 
of  education  and  research  to  serve  all  the 
people  of  America — because  to  a  greater  de- 
gree than  ever  befwe,  the  task  of  agriculture 
during  this  decade  will  indeed  be  that  of 
serving  aU  the  people.  Supplying  their  food. 
Producing  their  liber.  ProvidlniB;  much  of 
their  liome  building  materials.  Safeguarding 
their  preoious  environmental  assets.  Creating 
new  opportunities  for  enjoying  life  in  the 
countryside.  Belisviiig  the  pressures  of  over- 
crowded cities. 

The  8coi>e  and  multiplicity  of  the  tasks 
ahead  are  so  great  that  the  maximum  cooper- 
ation of  Federal  agencies.  State  Institutions, 
local  governments,  private  organizations, 
and  rural  people  themselves  will  be  essen- 
tial. We  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  can 
help  In  many  ways — we  are  already  doing  so 
and  Intend  to  do  more.  To  cite  some  exam- 
ples that  come  readily  to  mind — the  new 
Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection  Serv- 
ice, designed  to  advance  health  protection 
and  save  farmers  money:  the  commodity 
marketing  teams  that  are  making  a  crash 
effort  to  develop  new  and  innovative  guid- 
ance for  small  farmers;  the  new  Rural  De- 
velopment Service  and  expanded  credit  pro- 
grams of  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion; the  cturent  Intensification  of  research 
on  pest  management  methods. 

But  as  we  zero  in  on  the  problems  of 
farmers  and  rural  America  during  this  dec- 
ade. It  becomes  Increasingly  obvious  that 
critical  responsibilities  will  rest  on  you.  Ag- 
riculture will  need  the  best  people  it  can 
get.  Rural  America  will  need  the  best  lead- 
ership It  can  get.  The  complex  of  business 
and  Industrial  enterprises  that  serve  and 
supply  farmers  or  process  agricultural  com- 
modities will  need  the  best  personnel  they 
can  get.  And  governmental  organizations  at 
all  levels  that  are  serving  agricxilture  and 
rural  America  will  need  the  best  talents  they 
can  get.  Your  Institutions  will  be  the  chief 
source  of  supply. 

The  decade  ahead  will  be  full  of  excite- 
ment and  accomplishment.  We  are  linked 
together  in  a  gn»at  agricultural  Industry. 
We  are  bonded  together  by  that  Industry's 
great  needs.  We  are  joined  in  service  to  great 
people— the  farmers  and  rural  residents  of 
our  country.  And  our  greatest  challenge— 
our  greatest  need— our  greatest  opportunity 
of  all — ^wlll  be  to  develop  people  who  can 
carry  forward  the  missions  of  agriculture 
and  rural  America  trlumpliantly. 


LAKE    BLUFF   COMMEMORATES 
ARBOR  DAY 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTtVTIVFS 

Monday,  May  1,  1972 

Mr.  McCLORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Arbor 
Day  1972  will  be  commemorated  in  my 
home  community  of  Lake  Bluff,  HI.,  on 
Saturday,  May  6.  The  Lake  Bluff 
observance  will  take  place  appropriately 
In  Artesian  Park,  an  historic  portion  of 
the  community  dedicated  to  activities 
related  to  conservation  and  outdoor 
recreation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Lake  Bluff  Park  Dis- 
trict, under  the  direction  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Park  EHstrlct,  Mr.  John 
Donald,  will  participate  in  this  cere- 
mony. The  program  has  been  organized 
and  is  being  directed  by  Mrs.  Virginia 
Magnus — a  member  of  the  Lake  Bluff 
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Pailc  District  Board — and  a  devoted 
conservationist  in  her  own  right. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  appropriate  that  the 
American  Legion  and  Cub  Scouts  are  co- 
operating in  this  ceremony  and  that  the 
main  theme  of  the  event  is  the  plant- 
ing of  new  trees.  According  to  my  under- 
standing, more  than  75  trees  have  been 
donated  for  this  purpose — and  will  be 
planted  throughout  the  community  for 
the  benefit  of  this  and  future  generations 
of  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Arbor  Day  ceremony 
this  year  is  particularly  significant  in 
that  it  marks  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  first  Arbor  Day  established  in  1872 
by  the  then  Secretary  of  Agriculture — 
the  late  Julius  Sterling  Morton. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  his  Arbor  EMiy  message. 
Preddoit  Nixon  has  noted  that: 

Today,  at  a  time  when  our  people  recognize 
more  than  ever  before  the  necessity  to  pre- 
serve, protect  and  enhance  our  environment. 
Arbor  Day  has  a  message  for  each  of  us. 

He  concluded  that: 

Through  the  simple  but  profoundly  sym- 
bolic act  of  planting  trees,  we  can  bxilld  into 
the  American  dream  the  kind  of  environ- 
mental quality  we  want. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  Mrs.  Magnus 
for  this  commemoration  of  Arbor  Day  in 
Lake  Bluff  and  all  who  have  arranged 
similar  activities  in  other  areas,  which, 
according  to  the  President,  have  resulted 
in  the  planting  of  millions  of  trees  which 
would  not  otherwise  have  been  planted. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  to  look  for- 
ward to  my  participation  in  the  Lake 
Bluff  Arbor  Day  observance. 


NDEA   m  HELPS    REDMOND   HIGH 
SCHOOL 


HON.  LLOYD  MEEDS 

or    WASHINOTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  1,  1972 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor.  I  have  become  familiar  with 
many  education  programs  ftmded  by  the 
Federal  Govetimient.  Some  have  proven 
themselves  and  Congress  has  seen  fit  to 
continue  or  Increase  fimding.  Others 
have  been  dropped  for  lack  of  demon- 
strated value. 

One  program  which  I  believe  has 
proven  its  effectiveness,  yet  may  be 
dropped  because  the  administration's 
fiscal  year  1973  budget  includes  no 
funds  for  it.  Is  title  m  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act.  This 
title  provides  support  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies  on  a  50-50  basis  for 
the  purchase  of  instructional  equipment 
and  materials  in  10  subject  areas,  cov- 
ering the  range  of  the  academic  cur- 
riculum. It  reaches  schools  in  all  areas, 
regardless  of  geography  or  economic 
level. 

I  am  disturbed  to  note  that  the  ad- 
ministration's fiscal  year  1973  budget  has 
no  mention  of  this  program.  I  feel  that 
this  is  one  of  our  educational  programs, 
sparked  by  the  Sputnik  concern,  that 
has  borne  fruit  and  deserves  continued 
support. 
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NDEA  m  has  enjoyed  wide  bipartisan 
support  in  the  past  from  Congress  and 
is  presently  included  with  an  authoriza- 
tion of  the  $130  million  in  the  higher  edu- 
cation amendments.  We  are  deeply  con- 
cerned with  finding  more  effective  teach- 
ing tools  and  methods.  TMb,  to  me,  is 
one  of  the  ways  to  do  It. 

In  my  own  district  in  Washington 
State,  NDEA  HE  has  made  possible  the 
development  of  a  new  approach  to  the 
study  of  Journalism.  Using  a  multimedia 
approach  and  a  broadened  concept  of 
goals,  JoumaUsm  class  enrollment  has 
tripled  and  the  entire  student  body  of 
Redmond  High  School  has  become  in- 
volved to  some  degree.  To  me,  this  is 
what  education  is  all  about. 

I  Include  an  article  describing  this 
project  which  appeared  in  the  March 
1972  English  Journal  in  the  Recoro  at 
this  point: 

Mttltimssia  in  High  School  JouxNALiaic — 

It  Rballt  Works 

(By  Joan  A.  Newman) 

"nie  multi-media  approach  to  journalism 
at  Redmond,  Washington,  High  School  has 
stimulated  new  enthusiasm  from  our  stu- 
dents, more  reactions  from  their  audience, 
and  new  growth  for  the  program,  all  at  no 
extra  cost.  Our  journalism  staff  produces  a 
newspaper,  a  newsfllm,  and  an  in-schocd  radio 
broadcast,  as  well  as  doing  the  darkroom 
work  In  black-and-white  photography  for  the 
paper  and  the  yearbook.  The  two  years  we 
have  experimented  with  the  program  have 
convinced  us  that  the  multi-media  approach 
Is  a  recdly  workable  method  for  teaching 
journalism. 

We  turned  to  media  other  than  our  school 
newspaper  In  1969-70  because  printing  coets 
were  rising  and  enrollment  In  our  journalism 
course  was  sagging.  In  the  five  years  since 
Redmond  High  School  had  evened,  the  coet 
of  printing  a  four-page  paper  had  risen  from 
$115  to  (176,  though  the  annual  budget  we 
were  allowed  had  remained  fixed  at  (2500. 
At  (300,  the  coet  of  one  eight-page  issue 
would  have  been  more  than  the  budget  for 
a  whole  month. 

Furthermore,  although  the  student  body 
had  grown  from  about  1000  to  1460,  enroll- 
ment In  the  only  journalism  class  had  re- 
mained at  twenty  to  twenty-five.  An  intro- 
ductory journalism  class  never  bad  attracted 
a  large  enough  enrollment  to  justify  keeping 
It  in  the  ctirrlculum.  For  instance,  one  semes- 
ter nine  students  had  enrolled  in  the  intro- 
ductory class;  another  semester  a  very  small 
introductory  journalism  group  had  been 
roxmded  out  with  sttidents  who  needed  an 
English  class  to  graduate  but  had  no  particu- 
lar Interest  In  joiumallsm. 

The  school  principal  was  concerned  that  a 
dlsprc^;>ortlonate  share  of  the  school  budget 
went  to  a  course  that  was  not  growing  as  the 
student  body  expanded.  Yet  if  we  had  at- 
tracted more  students  to  the  program,  we 
oould  not  have  aff<»ded  to  publish  their  ef- 
forts anyway. 

A  film  criticism  course  at  Redmond  was 
already  drawing  an  enrollment  of  350.  so  we 
knew  student  interest  In  film  was  high.  We 
knew  that  about  fifteen  minutes  of  Super-8 
film  cost  a  total  of  $30.  Students  could  make 
eight  fifteen-minute  films  of  school  events 
for  the  cost  of  one  four-page  paper.  We  de- 
cided to  try  film  as  a  news  medium  and  of- 
fered newsfllm  production  as  an  elective  in 
the  journalism  program. 

The  idea  worked!  The  first  year  the  staff 
alternated  one  eight-page  newspaper,  the 
Blaze,  with  a  twelve-  to  twenty-five  minute 
Blase  Newtfilm  each  month.  Halfway  through 
the  year,  our  principal  and  the  district  ad- 
ministration obtained  for  us  a  state-Federal 
grant  of  (800.  We  were  then  able  to  pur- 
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chase  a  Super-8  camera,  a  Super-8  projector, 
and  editing  equipment  to  replace  that  which 
students  had  brought  from  home  to  use.  (We 
also  bought  a  reserve  supply  of  film  that  we 
still  use  for  special  projects  and  to  keep  the 
program  going  until  regular  supplies  arrive 
eachfaU.) 

Newsfilms  were  shown  to  the  student  body 
in  our  little  theater  or  on  the  cafetorium 
stage  dvu'lng  all  study  periods  on  show  dates. 
We  estimated  the  audience  on  any  given  day 
at  about  eight,  hundred.  Content  included 
everything  from  impromptu  snowball  fights, 
visual  explorations  of  the  school  roofs  and 
storage  rooms,  and  the  "Car  of  the  Lot"  In 
action,  to  gymnastics  meets  and  cross-coun- 
try practices,  the  all-school  Environment 
Day,  and  the  girls  in  the  woodshop  program. 
Periodically,  students  produced  reruns  for 
smaller  groups  who  might  have  missed  the 
original  showing  or  were  anxious  to  see  them- 
selves again  in  a  particular  sequence. 

At  the  start  of  the  following  year,  enthusi- 
astic joiirnalism  students  requested  an  addi- 
tional elective,  the  Inschool  broadcast.  The 
Blaze  Radio,  as  they  called  It,  was  Incorpo- 
rated into  the  program.  This  project  ran  into 
considerable  difficulty  with  equipment,  all 
student-owned  except  for  the  school  tape  re- 
corders. Nevertheless,  the  broadcast  staff  put 
together  a  bi-weekly  program  of  Interviews, 
sports  reports,  some  spot  news,  editorials  and 
music  commentary,  interspersed  with  "com- 
mercials" advertising  school  events. 

Midway  through  the  year,  the  student  body 
officers  all  resigned  their  positions,  saying 
they  were  unable  to  accomplish  their  goals 
regarding  such  things  as  the  school  dance 
policy  and  student  desire  for  open  campus 
because  they  had  no  power.  The  next  Blaze 
Radio  broadcast  included  interviews  with 
students  and  faculty  who  were  asked  whether 
or  not  they  thought  the  student  body  offi- 
cers had  been  Justified  in  quitting  tn  the 
middle  of  the  year. 

In  other  broadcasts,  editorials  covered  that 
question  and  broader  topics  such  as  mass 
media  responsibilities  and  ethical  questions 
about  scholarships  offered  by  groups  which 
discriminate  against  blacks.  In  one  broadcast 
feature,  two  students  spoofed  educational 
jargon:  "Do  you  know  what  a  'building 
leader'  Is,  Ed?"  Another  feature  took  students 
on  a  tour  of  the  t\innels  underneath  the 
school:  "Hey,  John,  what  is  this  thing,  now? 
(Clank,  clank)."  A  third  feature  was  a  visit 
with  the  cooks  who  answered  questions 
alx>ut  their  work  schedule  and  the  sources  of 
their  recipes.  One  local  business  firm  actu- 
ally bought  two  spots  to  advertise  records. 
These  broadcasts  were  aired  every  other  Fri- 
day during  study  periods  in  the  cafetorium. 
In  1970-71,  the  staff  produced  a  bi-weekly, 
four-page  newspaper  alternating  with  the 
broadcasts.  The  fifteen-minute  newsfilms  ran 
on  a  three-week  production  schedule.  Oui 
budget  remained  the  sante,  since  the  broad- 
casts cost  nothing. 

During  both  these  years,  we  found  it  a 
good  Idea  to  keep  the  Blaze  newspaper  pub- 
lishing as  much  as  possible  because  many  of 
the  students  still  felt  most  at  home  working 
with  the  print  media  (newspaper  and  year- 
book). We  also  retained  and  expanded  some- 
what the  work  the  students  could  do  in 
photography,  which  some  students  felt  was 
very  important  to  them.  With  a  larger  dark- 
room we  could  have  accommodated  even 
nxore  students.  In  fact,  the  darkroom  was 
one  area  In  which  our  coets  did  rtse  slightly — 
about  (60  for  supplies.  However,  since  most 
of  the  additional  work  done  in  the  darkroom 
was  used  In  the  yearbook,  that  budget  ab- 
sorbed the  Increase.  Students  did  their  own 
camera  work,  developing,  and  printing  for 
just  about  all  the  black-and-white  photo- 
graphs in  the  yearbook.  They  also  did  all 
the  photography  for  the  paper  and  screened 
the  prints  for  offset  reproduction. 

By  1971  students  could  elect  to  work  In 
any    of    the    four    media.    Many    of    them 
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worked  In  two,  aome  In  all  four.  There 
no  clear  pattern  In  their  choices,  except  tt^t 
those  who  did  well  In  one  area  seemed  arix- 
lous  to  try  all  the  others.  At  the  end  of 
the  year,  the  school  acquired  a  vldeott  pe 
recorder.  Some  Journalism  students  mtde 
plans  to  videotape  and  broadcast  intervle  wa 
with  the  student  body  and  panel  dlscusslc  as 
of  student  concerns. 

What  gains  In  the  teaching  of  }oumalU  m 
resulted  from  all  this  activity?  EnroUme  it 
In  the  class  Jumped  from  thirty  to  nlnet  j- 
four  In  the  two  years.  These  figures  Inclu  le 
the  yearbook  staff,  which  grew  from  nine  bo 
twenty-four  In  a  kind  of  corollary  action.  Tpe 
yearbook  was  transferred  to  Journalism  frc 
the  art  program  In  the  second  year  of 
multi-media  experiment.  We  assume  tt 
either  the  chance  to  work  In  photograph; 
the  general  shot-ln-tbe-arm  given  the  Jo^ 
nallsm  program  by  the  new  approach 
responsible.  A  number  of  yearbook  staff  me 
hers  tried  their  hand  at  work  on  the  bro  id- 
cast  and  newspaper  also. 

About  86  per  cent  of  the  students'  w>rk 
was  used  In  one  medium  or  another.  S(  me 
material  was  channeled  Into  the  local  wc  ek- 
lles  as  press  releases  from  the  school,  )ut 
students  preferred  to  see  their  work  In  the 
Blaze.  From  time  to  time,  material  origin  illy 
Intended  for  the  newspaper  was  shorte  led 
and  used  for  broadcast  Instead.  One  casui  .Ity 
with  the  larger  staff  was  the  use  of  editor  ials 
written  by  students  not  on  the  Journal  sm 
staff.  This  situation  was  unfortunate  bees  use 
the  Blaze  editorial  page  had  drawn  stud(  nts 
not  on  the  staff  Into  some  pretty  11  rely 
forums  In  previous  years.  The  contem  of 
Redmond  Journalism  now  became  more  ex- 
clusively the  project  of  Just  those  studi  nts 
who  were  able  to  take  the  course. 

However,  we  were  certainly  able  to  t.  ach 
many  more  kinds  of  students  than  be:  ore. 
Traditionally,  we  had  enrolled  all  coiiers 
who  gave  a  coherent  reason  for  wantln ;  to 
take  the  course,  but  we  had  warned  af  pll- 
cants  that  they  should  have  "B  or  bet  ier" 
grades  In  English  or  they  might  not  do  veil 
In  Journalism.  Now  writing  skill  was  no 
longer  the  chief  requirement  for  success  al- 
though the  ability  to  organize  was  still  b  Igh- 
ly  Important.  We  could  now  work  with  stu- 
dents who  could  org^anlze  by  methods  c  ther 
than  writing.  We  could  also  give  more  at- 
tention to  other  Important  communlcat  Ions 
skills,  such  as  the  ability  to  Interview  o  :her 
people  successfully,  the  ability  to  Judgi  an 
audience,  and  the  ability  to  sense  how  a  ub- 
Ject  will  come  across  on  movie  film  or  n  a 
black-and-white  print. 

One  of  the  first  things  we  did  with  a  slory 
possibility  was  to  determine  whether  it  could 
be  told  best  in  print,  on  movie  film,  ll 
broadcast,  or  in  a  single  photograph  or  set 
of  photographs.  At  that  point  the  story 
assigned  to  a  volunteer  working  In  the  mebl- 
um  the  staff  had  selected.  Soon,  students Vln 
editorial  or  management  positions  led  th^ir 
own  staffs  in  making  these  decisions 
themselves.  They  learned  the  advantages 
the  four  media.  They  also  learned  to  tell  wh^ 
parts  of  the  same  story  would  have  grealT 
effect  in  one  medium  than  in  another. 

One  such  story  was  the  controversy  o^er 
admitting  girls  to  the  Lettermen's  Clt  b. 
The  story  was  covered  in  the  usual  way 
the  news  and  editorial  columns  of  the  Bl 
The  Blaze  Radio  collected  on  tape  and 
broadcast  a  cross-section  of  student 
faculty  opinion  on  the  matter.  Blaze  phot 
raphers  made  pictures  of  the  major  per 
alitles  in  the  controversy.  The  newsfllm  con- 
tained sequences  showing  the  girls'  athlttlc 
teams  in  action  while  the  sound  track  en- 
plalned  that  these  were  the  girls  who  i  ere 
asking  to  be  admitted  to  the  all-male  c  ub. 

The  students  enjoyed  making  these  dsci- 
slons.  The  teaeber  was  able  to  um  this 
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thuslasm  to  advantage  In  teaching  them  to 
conununicate  responsibility.  When  it  came  to 
deciding  bow  a  story  should  be  treated,  no 
one  said.  "Ob,  but  that's  so  dull!"  in  those 
two  years.  If  anything,  students  (rather  than 
the  teacher)  became  conscious  of  possible 
reactions  from  authorities  and  other  stu- 
dents. Reactions  from  students  and  faculty 
kept  them  alert  to  the  effect  their  work  was 
having  on  their  audience.  The  more  differ- 
ence there  was  between  what  the  staff 
thought  they  had  said  and  what  their  audi- 
ence heard  or  saw,  the  more  the  staff  m^x' 
bers  learned. 

On  one  occasion,  broadcast  staff  members 
decided  to  treat  a  schoolwlde  grumble  about 
losing  basketball  games  by  asking  a  hap- 
hazard sample  of  students  and  faculty, 
"What  do  you  think  should  be  done  to  im- 
prove school  sports?"  When  one  interviewer 
asked  this  question  of  a  coach,  he  was  told 
that  his  question  was  inflammatory  and 
broadcasting  the  answers  wouldn't  do  any 
good  anyway.  No  one  else  had  to  explain  to 
the  student  that  rewording  the  question  was 
necessary  if  he  was  going  to  get  the  kind  of 
information  he  was  looking  for. 

The  students  who  wrote  an  editorial  series 
on  student  conduct  in  the  Blaze,  called  "Dick 
and  Jane  at  Mickey  Mouse  High,"  learned  the 
same  lesson  a  different  way.  They  attacked 
lunch  line  panhandlers  and  especially  the 
"Weedles  for  Lunch  Bunch."  Their  work  was 
reprinted  in  two  other  Washington  school 
papers  as  well  as  being  quoted  on  our  own 
campus.  Their  success  taught  them  very  effi- 
ciently how  to  reach  at  least  one  kind  of 
audience  with  at  least  one  message  they  felt 
was  lmix>rtant. 

There  have  been,  of  course,  some  draw- 
backs to  the  multi-media  approach,  at  least 
as  we  have  used  it.  We  found  it  difficult  to 
organize  the  program  at  first.  It  has  been 
Important  to  the  students  In  our  program 
for  each  one  to  be  able  to  choose  his  own 
medium.  It  has  also  been  important  to  them 
to  be  able  to  change  to  another  medium  or  to 
add  another  to  their  repertoires.  But  it  Is 
hard  to  keep  to  a  production  schedule  with 
an  unstable  staff.  Fortunately,  the  printers 
are  the  only  people  outside  the  school  to 
whom  we  are  responsible  for  keeping  to  pro- 
duction schedules.  If  enrollment  in  the 
course  stabilizes  in  the  future,  perhaps  ad- 
vanced students  will  settle  Into  managing 
positions  In  the  separate  media  and  solve 
the  problem. 

It  has  also  been  difficult  in  this  program 
to  supervise  all  the  production  steps,  since  so 
many  projects  are  in  the  works  at  once.  To 
overcome  this  problem,  we  are  thinking  with 
the  different  media.  The  broadcast,  for  In- 
stance, could  be  supervised  by  a  speech- 
Joumallsm-electronics  teaching  team.  An- 
other possibility  is  using  paraprofesslonals, 
or  "teacher  aides."  to  help  students  with  spe- 
cific techniques,  once  the  techniques  have 
been  explained  by  the  teacher. 

A  third  interesting  poaslbility  Is  using  In- 
dividualized instruction  materials  such  as 
short  films,  filmstrlps,  charts,  and  tapes 
which  exi^aln  the  separate  steps  for  produc- 
ing stories  in  each  of  the  media.  Students 
could  use  any  of  these  on  their  own  to  review 
or  reinforce  their  understanding  of  specific 
techniques,  at  the  time  when  they  needed  to 
use  them. 

This  year,  one  of  our  advanced  Journalism 
students  made  a  short  film  accompanied  by 
a  sound  tape  which  explained  the  proper 
ways  to  film  a  moving  subject.  Another 
planned  a  similar  lesson  to  demonstrate  the 
proper  use  of  panning  with  a  movie  camera. 
The  teacher  made  a  filmstrlp  with  a  sound 
tape  to  accompany  it,  designed  to  help  a  stu- 
dent write  an  effective  headline.  These  are 
only  secondary  materials,  of  course,  but  us- 
ing them  could  take  much  preosure  off  the 
publications  advisor. 
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The  drawbacks  of  the  multi-media  Journal- 
ism program  we  have  been  working  with  at 
Redmond  can  certainly  be  overcome.  TlM  po- 
tential is  great  for  teaching  studenti  to  com- 
municate effectively.  Of  ootuse,  our  program 
Is  very  young  and  many  poasibllltles  for  im- 
proving it  wUl  have  to  be  explored.  But  al- 
ready, we  have  found,  It  really  workal 


BAILINO  OUT  OP  VIETNAM 


HON.  ROGER  H.  ZION 

or   IKOIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  1.  1972 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  attached 
editorial  by  Mr.  Michael  Orehl  of  the 
Evansville  Press  expresses  my  thoughts 
entirely.  Those  "would  be"  Presidents 
who  have  recently  demanded  that  the 
President  "end  the  war"  really  mean  that 
he  should  permit  the  massacre  to  start. 
He  cannot  end  the  war  by  surrendering. 
You  do  not  end  the  killing  by  having  one 
side  lay  down  their  arms  and  stand 
naked  before  the  Communist  murderers. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  Evansville  (Ind.)  Press,  April  31, 
1972] 

Bailing  Out  or  Vietnam 

The  Democratic  caucus  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  voted  to  pull  the  rug 
from  under  President  Nixon's  Vietnam  pol- 
icy— a  move  as  unwise  as  it  is  badly  timed. 

By  an  overwhelming  vote  of  144  to  58,  the 
Democrats  denounced  Mr.  Nixon's  renewed 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 

Then  they  ordered  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee,  which  the  party  controls, 
to  draft  within  30  days  a  bill  promptly  end- 
ing all  n.S.  military  Involvement  "in  and 
over"  Indochina,  subject  only  to  a  return  of 
American  prisoners  and  an  accounting  of  the 
missing. 

Finally,  almost  as  an  afterthought,  they 
condemned  the  "military  Invasion  of  South 
Vietnam  by  North  Vietnam." 

This  latter  move  revealed  the  C3micism  and 
political  motivation  of  the  Democrats'  ma- 
neuver. In  the  same  resolution,  they  (a)  dis- 
approved of  the  current  communist  Invasion 
and  (b)  sought  to  deprive  South  Vietnam  of 
its  best  chance  of  beating  back  the  Inva- 
sion: Support  by  U.S.  air  power. 

In  the  past  the  House  had  been  a  strong 
bulwark  of  the  President's  policy  of  gradual 
and  responsible  withdrawal  from  Vietnam.  It 
had  steadily  toned  down  or  sidetracked  ex- 
treme antiwar  measures  coming  from  the 
more  dovish  Senate. 

We  would  like  to  think  that  the  caucus' 
turnabout  resulted  from  war  weariness  or  a 
genuine  change  in  conviction  and  not  the 
heady  approach  of  election  day. 

Whatever  the  motive,  the  move  itself 
enormously  complicates  Mr.  Nixon's  efforts 
to  pull  out  of  Vietnam,  leaving  behind  a 
regime  that  has  a  chance  of  defending  Itself. 

The  timing  of  the  vote  was  perfect — if  its 
purpose  was  to  encourage  Hanoi  during  its 
invasion  and  to  dishearten  our  South  Viet- 
namese allies  in  a  moment  of  great  perU. 

At  the  Democratic  caucxis  there  was  much 
talk  about  It  being  the  time  to  make  peace, 
but  nobody  was  brutally  honest  enough  to 
say  what  an  abrupt  withdrawal  of  American 
air  power  from  Indochina  would  mean. 

It  would  mean  peace  all  right — the  peace 
of  the  grave— Imposed  on  South  Vietnam, 
CamtxxUa  and  Laos  by  the  ruthless  cUque  of 
oommlasatB  from  Hanoi. 
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A  NEW  LOOK  AT  NUCLEAR  SCIENCE 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  CAUroKNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  1.  1972 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Fri- 
day, I  had  the  privilege  of  keynoting  a 
nuclear  science  seminar  sponsored  by  the 
American  Physical  Society  here  in  Wash- 
ington. 

In  my  remarks,  I  tried  to  paint  a  pic- 
ture of  the  growing  national  energy  crisis 
and  how  nuclear  energy  fits — or  does  not 
fit — into  the  scene.  For  the  information 
of  my  colleagues  and  those  interested  in 
this  general  subject,  and  extract  plus  the 
remarks  follow: 
KsTNOTK  Address  by  Representative  Craig 

HOSKER 

Extract:  The  United  States  faces  an  en- 
ergy and  pollution  crisis.  No  immediate  al- 
ternatives to  conventional  sources  and  nu- 
clear power  are  in  sight  during  this  century. 
Substitute  clean  nuclear  KWs  for  imported 
oil.  Other  suggested  remedies  Include:  Na- 
tional Energy  Council,  increased  status  for 
National  Laboratories,  pollution  abatement 
taxes,  Yankee  high  techncdogy,  reactor  li- 
censing reforms  and  self-restraint  by  scien- 
tists In  statements  beyond  their  fields  of 
expertise. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  atomic  age  when 
the  consciences  of  scientists  working  for  the 
Manhattan  District  became  unecksy  over  the 
destructive  potentialities  of  their  efforts,  the 
good,  placating  thought  was  always  that 
peace  would  bring  quiet  to  the  nuclear  beast 
and  nuclear  science  would  be  turned  to  man- 
kind's eternal  blessing. 

While  in  the  Philippines  waiting  aboard 
a  combat  loaded  Navy  assault  transport  to 
move  out  for  the  invasion  of  Japan,  I  heard 
of  the  atomic  bomb  and  learned  of  the 
quick  surrender.  At  that  time,  I  personally 
equated  nuclear  science  with  some  brand  of 
miracle  which  had  blessed  me  with  the  pros- 
pects of  life  rather  than  death  on  a  hostile 
beachhead.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  somewhat 
reasonable  estimates  have  been  made  that 
the  105,000  deaths  at  Hiroshima  and  Naga- 
saki were  a  trade  off  for  more  than  a  million 
that  did  not  occur  because  the  invasion  was 
rendered  unnecessary. 

What  I  have  said  is  a  grim  way  to  Indi- 
cate my  feeling  that  nuclear  science  is 
neither  all  good,  nor  all  bad.  As  with  other 
sciences  its  blessings  are  mixed,  and  the  uses 
to  which  it  is  put  may  at  one  and  the  same 
time  be  beneficial  to  some  people  and  detri- 
mental to  others.  Individual  endeavors  with 
which  nuclear  science  may  assist  are  many — 
medicine,  biology,  oceanography,  agiicvilture. 
Industry,  energy — you  name  It.  But  for  what- 
ever activity  It  enables,  replaces  or  augments, 
there  are  side  effects  which  may  be  trouMe- 
some  to  someone : 

The  thermal  effluent  of  nuclear  power 
plants  must  be  reckoned  with; 

Isotopes  still  radioactive  after  use  for  med- 
ical treatment  are  creating  problems  In 
sewers; 

We  are  stymied  in  the  use  of  irradiation  to 
preserve  foodstuffs  because  they  taste  funny; 

We  have  accumulated  enough  long-lived 
high-level  radioactive  wastes  to  warrant  per- 
manent disposal,  but  nobody  wants  the  stuff 
in  their  state;  and 

Just  because  things  nuclear  cannot  be 
Men,  heard,  felt,  smelled  or  tasted  there  are 
people  who,  200  years  ago  would  have  been 
out  gleefully  burning  witches,  that  are  today 
Intervening  In  nuclear  reactor  licensing  cases 
and  enjoying  It  every  bit  as  much. 

During  the  2S-year8  since  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  has  been  on  the  scene  I  sup- 
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pose  we  have  got  the  stars  out  of  our  eyes  and 
achieved  a  realization  that  nuclear  science 
Is  not  something  unique  and  extraordinary 
and  apart  from  the  real  world.  We  also  face 
up  to  the  fact  that  nuclear  scientists  are  not 
reaUy  isolated  from  the  ordinary  problems 
that  ordinary  mortals  face.  Not  that  achiev- 
ing this  change  in  outlook  has  been  easy — 
but  perhaps  it  has  been  necessary  if  the  pro- 
fession and  those  aUled  with  it  are  to  make 
the  contributions  they  can  and  must  toward 
solving  the  problems  of  our  age  and  serving 
the  people  of  our  times. 

In  my  remarks  today  I  shall  focus  on  the 
energy  supply  problem,  but  In  doing  so  I 
must  emphasize  that  most  of  what  I  say  will 
also  apply  to  other  current  and  future  chal- 
lenges and  opportunities  In  nuclear  science. 

THE   POWER  crisis 

Despite  a  growing  flood  of  gloomy  warn- 
ings. America  has  yet  to  grasp  the  real  dimen- 
sions of  the  emerging  gap  between  this  coun- 
try's gradually  diminishing  energy  resources 
and  its  rapidly  escalating  energy  demands. 
As  a  nation,  our  attitude  is  somewhat  like 
that  of  the  man  who  leaped  off  the  top  of  a 
40-story  buUdlng.  As  he  passed  the  20th  floor 
on  the  way  down,  he  was  heard  to  remark, 
"so  far.  so  good."  As  he  passed  the  10th  floor, 
he  sajre,  "this  Is  beginning  to  look  serious." 
With  respect  to  an  energy  crisis,  America  is 
Just  about  down  to  the  5th  floor,  and  soon 
even  t^e  least  observant  amongst  us  must 
come  to  a  realization  that  things  are  be- 
ginning to  look  serious. 

With  respect  to  electricity,  soon  we  will 
hit  bottom  in  some  regions  of  the  country. 
If  it  is  not  this  summer  or  next  winter,  it 
will  be  sometime  within  the  next  18  months. 
Brownouts  and  blackouts  are  Inevitable  and 
when  we  reach  that  point  nationwide,  it 
may  take  years,  even  decades  to  regain  a 
power  sufficiency  status. 

There  are  those  who  recall  the  early  prom- 
ises by  nuclear  scientists  of  practically  limit- 
less quantities  of  power  from  the  peaceful 
atom  at  practically  no  cost  at  all.  We  truly 
believed  that  we  were  on  the  threshhold  of 
perpetual  plenty.  Thus  It  Is  not  illogical  that 
some  people  believe — or  at  least  profess  to 
believe — that  this  entire  "energy  crisis"  thing 
is  some  underhanded  machination  by  the 
electric  companies  and  the  coal  and  oil  In- 
dustries to  frighten  the  public  and  hom- 
swoggle  Congress  into  repealing  the  environ- 
mental protection,  anti-trust  and  rate  regu- 
lation laws. 

To  those  people,  let  me  quote  from  page 
one  of  the  Washington  Post  for  Just  two 
weeks  ago  today : 

"The  richest  nation  In  the  world  has  dis- 
covered that  It  Is  energy  poor,  and  that  this 
sudden  poverty  threatens  the  balance  of 
trade,  our  attempts  to  clean  up  the  air  and 
water  ...  In  fact  the  energy  crisis  In  Amer- 
ica threatens  the  American  way  of  life." 

And  there  are  other  warnings.  General 
Oeorge  Lincoln,  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Preparedness,  has  cautioned  the 
American  public,  industry,  and  government 
to  avoid  unnecessary  uses  of  electricity.  The 
President's  Consumer  Advisor,  Virginia 
Knauer,  has  started  a  program  to  teach 
people  how  to  conserve  electricity.  The 
Labor  Department  Is  doing  the  same  for  in- 
dustry. And,  the  current  testimony  to  the 
House  Interior  Committee,  a  spokesman  for 
the  Defense  Department  expressed  very  deep 
concern  over  the  national  security  implica- 
tions of  power  shortages. 

Perhaps  the  most  chilling  of  the  recent 
public  statements  on  the  subject  came  from 
Federal  Power  Commissioner  John  Carver 
who  stated : 

"I  think  our  energy  shortage  Is  not  only 
endemic.  It's  Incurable.  We're  going  to  have 
to  live  with  it  the  rest  of  our  lives." 

OBSTACLES   ON  TBS  ROAD  TO   POWER 

Personally,  I  am  not  yet  that  pessimistic, 
but  It  would  almost  seem  that  there  Is  a 
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conspiracy  afoot  to  make  sure  that  Carver's 
prediction  comes  true. 

Deq>lte  economic,  political  and  national 
security  hazards  our  reliance  on  fossil  fuels 
continues  to  expand.  Oil  Imports  grow  at  the 
same  rate  as  oiu:  realization  that  overseas 
access  to  this  product  grows  more  tenuous. 
Petroleum  exporting  countries  are  becoming 
price  conscience  and  expropriation  minded. 
Almost  every  wellhead  in  North  Africa  is  ulti- 
mately under  political  control  of  the  Krem- 
lin while  those  of  the  Middel  East  are  grow- 
ing more  and  more  vulnerable  to  Soviet  naval 
and  military  Interdiction.  E^ren  without  In- 
terruption of  the  supply  line  It  Is  estimated 
that  by  1985  United  States  dependence  on 
Imported  petroleum  will  double,  amounting 
to  $34  billion  per  year,  and  no  one  has  any 
clear  idea  how  that  much  foreign  exchange 
can  be  generated  to  pay  for  It. 

The  natural  gas  situation  Is  likewise  bleak. 
An  Interior  Department  study  indicates  that 
under  the  best  conceivable  circumstances — 
domestic  production,  pipeline  imports  from 
Alaska,  Canada  and  Mexico,  imported  LNG, 
and  coal  gasification — this  nation  can  sup- 
ply only  two-thirds  of  Its  projected  1990  de- 
mand. We  will  be  short  by  15  trillion  cubic 
feet  a  year  with  virtually  no  present  hopes 
of  getting  It.  The  gas  company  here  in 
Washington  and  others  nationwide  already 
are  restrlclng  service  to  new  customers.  In 
southern  California,  where  the  use  of  natural 
gas  is  vital  to  air  quality,  the  El  Paso  Natural 
Oas  Company,  citing  short  supply  has  asked 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  to  permit  a 
26%  cut  back  in  gas  deliveries. 

Coal,  fortunately,  we  have  plenty  of.  But, 
unfortunately,  environmental  considerations 
limit  its  availability  for  conversion  to  energy. 
Tough  new  laws  on  sulphur  discharges  pro- 
scribe its  use  In  urban  areas  and  impending 
strip  mining  restrictions  In  rural  areas  may 
make  it  difficult  to  get  much  of  It  out  of  the 
ground. 

We  may  be  able  to  achieve  some  modest 
self  restraint  In  the  pro-rata  use  of  elec- 
tricity, gasoline  and  oil  by  individuals,  but 
nationally  our  primary  consumption  of  ener- 
gy In  all  forms  will  about  double  between 
now  and  1985  becaxise  of  population  growth 
and  the  trend  toward  increasing  industrall- 
zatlon.  Electricity  demand  will  double  In 
less  than  a  decade  and  account  for  more 
than  its  proportionate  share  of  the  overall 
increase  because  it  is  the  most  efficient 
source  of  power  for  many  complex  Industrial 
operations  and  the  cleanest  form  of  energy 
at  most  points  of  end  use. 

Cleanliness  where  it  is  put  to  work  looms 
even  larger  as  a  plus  factor  for  using  electric- 
ity when  the  work  it  is  put  to  turns  out  to 
l>e  cleaning  up  messes  in  the  air.  the  water 
and  on  the  land  which  are  accumulating 
around  us  because  we  now  create  trash  at 
a  faster  rate  than  nature  can  recycle  it.  We 
have  made  a  national  commitment  for  hun- 
dreds of  new  sewage  treatment  plants,  air 
poUution  control  devices  and  mass  transit 
systems.  Recycling  technologies  can  bene- 
ficially use  large  blocks  of  electric  power, 
particularly  where  we  can  generate  It  In  less 
polluting  ways  than  vire  have  In  the  past. 

Nuclear  generated  power  would  seem  Ideal 
for  this  purpose  because  It  does  not  require 
chemical  combustion.  The  principle  poUu- 
tants  from  chemical  energy  processes  are 
nitrogen  oxides,  hydrocarbons,  particulates, 
svUphur  oxides  and  carbon  monoxide.  Dr. 
James  H.  Wright.  Director  of  Environmental 
Systems  for  Westinghouse  has  estimated 
that  chemically  non-polluting  nuclear  gen- 
erated electricity  could  replace  60%  of  the 
primary  sources  of  energy  now  used  for 
transportation,  iO^c  of  that  for  process  heat, 
35%  for  space  heat  and  30%  of  the  chemical 
primary  energy  used  for  all  other  purposes. 

Such  substitutions  together  with  other 
antipollution  efforts  would  permit  United 
States  energy  uses  to  rise  unimpeded  to  the 
level  predicted  for  the  year  2000  while  hold- 
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Ing  overall  pollutant  emissions  from  ei  ergy 
use  at  today's  levels.  By  reason  of  the  sub- 
stitution, however,  the  impact  of  the  <  mis- 
sions on  individuals  would  be  conside  ttbly 
less  than  that  borne  today  because  prin  :lpal 
points  of  release  would  be  subatan  ially 
removed  from  where  people  are  coi  cen- 
trated. 

Regrettably,  however,  after  25  years  c  I  de- 
velopment by  nuclear  scientists,  engi  leers 
and  technicians,  and  the  expenditure  o '  bil- 
lions of  dollars  by  government  and  1]  dus- 
try,  the  nuclear  alternative  enjoys  in  i  oany 
quarters  about  the  same  affection  as  Tyj  hold 
Mary.  At  the  precise  time  when  the  pi  iten- 
tlallties  of  both  nuclear  electricity  and 
Plowshare  stimulation  of  natural  rest  lu'ce 
production  are  so  badly  needed,  they  have 
been  singled  out  as  whipping  boys  Dy  a 
highly-vocal,  mixed-bag  of  tenacious  1  op- 
ponents. We  are  being  urged  to  forego  the 
perfection  and  use  of  these  technologic  i  on 
environmental,  health,  and  safety  grounds 
and  propoeitioned  to  turn  to  a  variety  o  al- 
ternative technologies  that  are  so  fai  off 
and  far  out  that  their  possible  environs  len- 
tal  health  and  safety  deficiencies  ca:  knot 
even  be  estimated. 

ALTCKNATTVSS    TO    trVCVEA*    FOWSB 

Anyone  from  a  U.S.  Senator  to  a  M  lob- 
gan  housewife  can  concoct  new  schemes  and 
dust  oS  old  ones  for  generating  cheap,  cl  ;an, 
environmentally  pristine  electric  power. 

We  have  suggestions  for  harnessing  the 
wind,  the  tides,  the  sun;  we  should  use  the 
energy  in  the  Oulf  Stream,  the  Humsolt 
Current  and  the  thermal  gradients  in  the 
oceans;  we  should  tap  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  and  the  outer  limits  of  space  for  our 
power.  The  lady  In  Michigan  plans  to  i  gen- 
erate non-polluting  electricity  with  the 
methane  gas  given  off  from  manure  pilei ,  an 
idea  which  undoubtedly  struck  her  i  f ter 
she  read  some  Senator's  speech.  A  conanon 
suggestion  is  that  we  by-pass  thermal  |and 
breeder  reactors  and  go  directly  to  hydri 
fusion  which,  since  we  do  not  know 
about  it,  we  cannot  deny  will  be  safe 
pie,  economic,  esthetic  and  great  for 
environment. 

Almost  without  exception,  these  p!  ^- 
dreama  are  accompanied  by  a  demand  t  lat 
this  nation  abandon  nuclear  power  and  spi  nd 
the  money  on  something  else.  The  trov  Me 
Is  that  this  nation  Just  cannot  wait  30  y*  urs 
for  some  exotic  kind  of  kilowatts  to  s  art 
flowing  down  the  line.  We  need  energy  ^ow 
and  all  during  thoee  30  years. 

In   Joint    Committee    on    Atomic   Energy 
hearings  last  November  we  learned  thatfthe 
consensus  of  the  scientific  ft«temlty  Is 
practical,  electricity  producing  fusion 
tors  cannot  be  expected  until  the  year 
By  an  enormous  additional  expenditure  Jihat 
date  might  be  accelerated  by  a  scant  10 ;. 
But  even  so.  It  still  leaves  two  decades  dt 
which  we  must  look  to  fossil  fuels 
light  water  and  fast  breeder  reactors 
solar  cells,  manure  piles  and  the  like  Ijust 
wont  bridge  the  gap. 

The  only  technically  feasible  alternatives 
for  augmenting  any  of  these  sources  of  enbrgy 
during  tbU  century  appear  to  be  coal  gas- 
ification, preferably  in  titu,  and  clean,  1  dlly 
contained  Plowshare  underground  explos  ons 
to  stimulate  recovery  of  petroleum  prodi  cts. 
Magnetohydrodynamlcs  Is  practically  al  sne 
on  the  horizon  as  a  technique  for  Impro^  Ing 
the  conversion  efficiency  of  fossil  fuels. 

As  for  Plowshare,  geologists  estimate  that 
throiigh  nuclear  stimulation  our  recoTer  ible 
natural  gas  reserves  In  tight  gas  format  ons 
In  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  alone  couli  [  be 
more  than  doubled-lncreased  by  317  trll  Ion 
cubic  feet.  Similar  techniques  In  Imperv  ous 
oil  shale  foo-matlons  might  gain  access  to  ;wo 
trillion  barrels  of  petroleum,  which  Is  more 
than  the  entire  present  world  supply  and  ]  tast 
production  combined. 

Yet,   edglnees  about  nuclear  bombs    uid 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

hypersensltlTlty  to  enTlronmental  critics 
have  prevented  our  nuclear  scientists  from 
reaUy  being  turned  loose  on  these  resources. 
Despite  llpserrloe  for  several  years,  tbe  Flow> 
share  program  bas  suffered  a  steady  dscUns  In 
funding.  The  program  needs  both  more  money 
and  new  legislation  to  tpM  out  the  govern- 
ment's authority  to  offer  Plowshare  explosive 
services  to  Indiistry  on  a  businesslike  basts. 
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I  suppose  that  In  recommending  a  par- 
ticular nuclear  program  such  as  Plowshare 
I  am  neglecting  my  obligation  as  a  keynoter 
to  omnipotently  and  oracularly  obfusUeate 
the  obvious  and  the  ordinary.  Therefore,  I 
shall  now  return  to  that  duty  with  fuzzy 
thoughts  on  several  matters  which  you  may 
enjoy  the  luxury  of  disregarding  as  the  sym- 
posium progresses. 

NATIONAL  ENXXGT  COtrNCtL 

On  several  occasions  during  the  last  few 
years,  I  have  suggested  a  truly  coordinated 
and  unified  approach  by  government  to  our 
energy  problem.  Oil  companies  have  bought 
up  coal  and  uranium  companies  and 
changed  Into  energy  companies.  A  proper 
response  to  thU  consolidation  by  Industry 
is  a  similar  bunching  together  of  govern- 
ment's related  responsibilities  for  regula- 
tion, promotion,  pricing,  policy,  national  se- 
curity and  so  forth.  Moreover,  It  Is  a  neces- 
sity now  that  we  must  gear  up  to  overcome 
serious  national  energy  crisis. 

If  I  did  not  originate  the  Idea  of  a  Na- 
tional Energy  Council  patterned  along  the 
lines  of  the  National  Security  Council.  I 
certainly  endorse  the  concept.  And.  I  would 
hope  that  if  we  set  up  a  new  Energy  Coun- 
cil It  will  be  n.in  with  the  same  flare  and 
wizardry  that  Henry  Kissinger  exhibits  over 
at  the  Security  Council. 

NATIONAL   LABOKATORIES 

In  support  of  the  Energy  Council  and 
all  other  governmental  units  requiring  high- 
ly competent  In-house  scientific  research, 
our  excellent  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
National  Laboratories  should  be  elevated 
within  the  AEC  framework  to  the  status  of 
truly  United  States  National  Laboratories 
Numerous  specialized  laboratories  and  re- 
search Institutions  supported  as  non-de- 
fense federal  activities  ought  either  to  be 
consolidated  into  the  National  Laboratory 
structure  or  Intertwined  with  it  for  pro- 
grammatic and  budgetary  purposes.  Existing 
technical  activities  which  are,  or  even  re- 
puted to  be,  bureaucratic  anachronisms 
should  be  abolished  forthwith.  I  can  think 
of  no  finer  service  to  the  American  public 
than  cutting  away  the  deadwood  and  get- 
ting our  scientific  talent  Into  an  organiza- 
tional structure  actually  geared  for  real  re- 
sults. 

TANKEX  SXTPZX-TECHNOLOCT  TRADEBS 

And.  real  technological  results  are  looming 
ever  larger  as  the  master  key  to  United 
States  fiscal  and  economic  health.  Take  the 
projected  need  I  mentioned  to  Import  934 
billion  worth  of  petroleum.  Our  only  con- 
ceivable opportunity  to  generate  that  kind 
of  foreign  exchange  lies  In  a  concentrated 
drive  to  Increase  our  exports  where  the 
money  Is,  that  Is.  In  high  technology  Items. 

Once  our  trade  philosophy  sheds  the  re- 
maining fragments  of  Its  do-gooder  hang- 
up left  over  from  Marshall  Plan  dajrs  and 
begins  to  cope  with  the  International  trade 
pirhanas  of  the  real  world  1970's,  the  ex- 
change value  of  our  technology  capabilities 
will  fast  become  evident.  I  suggest  that  we 
begin  now  with  orderly  programs,  rather 
than  later  with  craah  programs,  to  mobilize 
American  scientists  and  engineers  In  the 
National  Labs,  universities  and  Industry  to 
back  up  a  new  breed  of  Yankee  super-tech- 
nology Intematlonstl  traders. 

For  one  thing,  we  must  deliberately  plan 
and  scheme  to  capture  the  lion's  share  of  the 
huge  luanlum  enriching  business  now  de- 


velc^lng  overseas.  Nor  should  we  forget  that 
trading  In  even  the  smallest  Item  of  export 
also  ought  to  be  arranged  on  a  basis  by  which 
the  United  States,  If  It  Is  not  advantaged,  at 
least  Is  not  disadvantaged. 

As  an  example,  the  AEC  Is  selling  radio- 
active amerldum  to  European  corporations 
for  fabrication  into  commercially  sold  neu- 
tron sources  for  reactor  start  up  and  oil  well 
logging.  This  foreigner  buys  his  amerlclum  In 
bulk  and  can  spread  the  high  cost  of  ship- 
ping It  fnxn  the  US  over  several  sales  of  fin- 
ished neutron  sources.  By  contrast,  an 
American  fabricator  will  have  to  pay  almost 
as  much  to  get  each  one  of  his  finished 
sources  to  the  European  market  because  a 
heavy,  bulky  shipping  cask  is  required. 
American  Industry  (a)  will  be  disadvan- 
taged until  AEC  requires  Individual  ship- 
ment of  purchases  intended  for  resale  and 
(b)  will  not  be  advantaged  unless  a  straight- 
forward embargo  is  imposed  on  export  of 
amerlclum  for  commercial  resale. 

Amerlciiun  is  but  one  small  example  of 
our  faUure  to  turn  a  U.S.  high  technology 
asset  Into  a  competitive  trade  advantage.  In 
the  aggregate  these  neglected  opportunities 
could  add  up  to  many  billions  of  dollars  of 
annual  profit  and  foreign  exchange.  We  can 
no  longer  afford  to  give  away  or  to  forego 
that  much  cash. 

POLLXmON  ABATXKKirr 

In  a  matter  closer  here  to  home  I  am  Im- 
pressed by  the  statements  that  our  magnifi- 
cent interdisciplinary  National  Laboratories 
are  Ideally  equipped  to  march  at  the  fore- 
front of  the  anti-pollution  army  because 
they  have  had  so  much  experience  dealing 
with  the  chemistry  and  physics  of  minute 
particles.  However,  I  am  less  Impressed  by 
nuclear  and  other  scientists  and  engineers  in 
our  midst  who  would  have  the  government 
rush  out  and  set  standards  for  permlssable 
pollution,  hire  an  army  of  inspectors  to  moni- 
tor all  emissions  and  Impose  penalties  for 
failure  to  comply. 

We  will  have  to  deal  with  lethal  sub- 
stances directly,  tax  incentives  may  be  need- 
ed in  certain  fields,  but  I  think  that  tax  dis- 
incentives for  polluters  is  the  most  efficient 
way  to  handle  the  lion's  share  of  pollution 
abatement  problems.  President  Nixon  wants 
to  try  emission  charges  or  taxes  on  sulfur 
oxides  and  the  same  principle  Is  i^plicable 
to  other  kinds  of  pollutants.  Such  taxes  will 
force  today's  external  costs  of  pcdiutlon  back 
to  the  offending  factory's  doorstep  and  on  to 
its  account  books  as  cost  items  for  emission 
controls.  Today  we  spend  about  $9.3  billion 
on  pollution  abatement  and  $7  out  of  every 
•10  U  from  government.  We  probably  need 
to  spend  about  9100  billion  annually  and  via 
the  tax  route  $9  of  every  $10  could  come 
from  Industry,  without  fxirther  tax  burdens 
on  the  citizens. 

Ordinarily  a  dissertation  on  pollution 
would  have  no  place  In  a  discussion  such 
as  this,  but,  like  Vietnam,  today  the  sub- 
ject so  overwhelms  us  that  we  must  get 
solutions  behind  us  so  we  can  devote  our 
energies  to  other  problems. 

KZACTOB  LICXNSINO  IZPOSIC 

If  a  comment  about  pollution  has  rele- 
vance to  this  audience  today,  so  also  does  a 
comment  on  the  licensing,  building  and  op- 
erating of  nuclear  power  stations  which  is 
confronted  with  a  seemingly  endless  series  of 
legal,  administrative  and  public  relations 
problems.  A  substantial  part  of  our  misery 
is  self-inflicted,  according  to  Dr.  Louis  Rosen 
of  Los  Alamos,  because  "we  have  not  taken 
seriously  that  part  of  our  req>onsibility  to 
society  which  dictates  that  we  explain  and 
Interpret  and  Justify  our  activities  In  lan- 
guage understandable  to  the  nonspedallst." 

If  indeed,  our  problem  is  education  of 
the  publlo— and  I  think  it  Is— I  reoaU  that 
when  we  amended  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
to  provide  for  public  hearings  on  reactor 
licensing  we  did  so  because  we  thought  the 
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people  around  where  the  plant  was  to  be 
built  would  come  in  and  listen  and  learn 
bow  to  be  hi4>Py  while  living  around  a  thou- 
sand megawatts  or  so  of  nuclear  fission. 
Hardly  any  of  the  locals  ttimed  out  and  they 
still  dont.  But  like  no  other  q)ort  In  Ameri- 
can history,  Intervening  In  nu(dear  reactor 
licensing  cases  has  become  a  coast-to-coast 
avocation  for  the  fun-loving  and  a  pot-at- 
the-end-of-the-ralnbow  for  their  lawyers. 
Without  particular  enhancement  of  public 
understanding  of  the  atom  or  any  tangible 
contributions  to  nuclear  safety,  the  ASC 
licensing  process  has  been  brought  to  a 
screeching  halt. 

The  question  whether  a  reactor  Is  safe 
has  been  turned  Into  a  courtroom  type  Perry 
Mason  adversary  procedure  In  which  the  AEC 
Is  maneuvered  Into  trying  to  prove  beyond 
all  reasonable  doubt  that  each  reactor  It  pro- 
poses to  license  Is  safe.  Now.  "safe"  is  an 
adjective  and  nobody  can  prove  a  descr^tlon. 
So  bearing  the  burden  of  this  proof  Is  never 
poeslble  and  legal  technicalities  afford  sharp 
lawyers  endless  days  to  pound  home  the 
intimation  that  so  long  as  a  rector  cannot 
be  proved  safe.  It  must  be  unsafe. 

The  real  Issue  In  licensing  a  rector  Is  as- 
sessing the  relative  degree  of  risk  Involved 
and  determining  whether  that  risk  is  accept- 
able In  retxum  for  whatever  benefit  is  antici- 
pated. Individuals  do  this  constantly  In 
choosing  their  occupations,  places  of  resi- 
dence, sports  preferences  and  so  on.  Where 
the  risks  and  benefits  affect  large  numbers 
of  people,  like  the  availability  or  non-avall- 
ablllty  ot  nuclear  electricity,  this  kind  of 
decision  cannot  be  made  individually  but  is 
made  collectively,  by  society. 

As  can  be  seen,  the  decision  mechanism  es- 
tablished by  society  a  few  years  ago  for  nu- 
clear power  plants  has  proved  inefficient.  The 
Judgments  Involved  have  been  more  Im- 
peded than  assisted  by  adversary  courtroom 
procedures.  And,  as  bad  as  the  adversary  pro- 
cedure is  for  this  purpose  there  is  a  worse 
way  to  go  about  It  and  that  is  to  turn  the 
whole  matter  over  to  the  electorate  for  a  vote. 
That  Is  being  attempted  by  inltatlve  Propo- 
sition Number  9  on  the  upcoming  California 
ballot.  Amongst  other  tasks.  Proposition  9 
hands  California's  Individual  lay  voters  the 
Job  of  making  all  technical  Judgments  relat- 
ing to  the  costs  and  benefits  of  a  proposed 
five  year  moratorium  on  nuclear  power  re- 
actors. 

To  my  mind,  a  better  way  than  these  of 
going  about  licensing  or  not  licensing  nu- 
clear reactors  would  be  hearings  which  per- 
mit a  citizen  to  come  before  a  public  li- 
censing authority  and  speak  his  peace  about 
health  and  safety,  environmental  matters 
and  so  on.  After  he  has  done  so,  tbe  author- 
ity. In  this  case  tbe  AEC,  can  and  should 
seek  expert  advice  on  significant  technical 
questions  that  have  been  raised.  It  could 
tad  should  Inform  itself  otherwise  sufficiently 
to  come  to  a  reasoned,  rational  Informed 
risks/benefits  Judgment  about  a  particular 
license  application. 

No  doubt  I  will  be  criticized  for  taking  a 
"big  brother  will  take  of  you"  stance  on 
licensing,  but  let's  face  it.  Some  things  are 
best  left  to  peq;>le  who  know  what  they  are 
doing . . . 

Would  you  buy  an  emergency  core  cooling 
system — ^new  or  used — from  a  lawyer? 

Or,  let  me  put  It  this  way  .  .  . 

You  cannot  anymore  adopt  seismic  design 
criteria  by  popular  referendum  than  you  can, 
by  act  of  Congress,  repeal  the  law  of  gravity. 

SHOKMAKXa,    STICK    TO    TOtTS    LAST 

As  long  as  I  am  passing  around  free  ad- 
vice, I  will  now  direct  some  of  it  at  forensic 
minded  members  of  the  scientific  commu- 
nity who  pop  off  on  any  subject  at  any  time 
becatise  they  apparently  believe  that  tbe  Al- 
mighty has  created  their  brains  in  closer 
Image  to  His  own  than  He  has  for  others. 

Disregarding  tbe  fact  that  they  are  laymen 
in  disciplines  other  than  their  own,  some  of 
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them  flock  together  such  titles  as  Union  of 
Oonoemad  SotentUts  to  pronounae  Olympic 
Judgments  on  subjects  wholly  outside  the 
areas  of  their  e^Motlse.  Others  will  act  in- 
dividually. We  find  a  Nobel  i^ysldst  push- 
ing vitamin  pills,  an  ordinary  physicist  pontl- 
flcatlng  on  infant  mortality,  a  pediatrician 
calling  for  a  fast  breeder  mcntoclum.  Many 
more  who  call  themselves  sdenttsts  make  a 
habtt  of  forgetting  that  they  are  not  qualified 
to  give  advice  universally  on  all  subjects. 
Only  we  politicians  enjoy  that  perogatlve 
And,  being  what  we  are,  the  public  is  well 
equipped  to  give  what  we  say  the  attention  It 
deserves.  Unforttmately,  the  public  is  not 
similarly  sophisticated  about  scientific  types 
and  that  Imposes  vq>on  them  obligations  of 
seU-reetralnt. 

I  am  not,  of  course,  suggesting  Uiat  indi- 
viduals In  the  scientific  community  should 
not  share  the  blessings  of  liberty  ch-  enjoy 
tbe  protections  of  tbe  Bill  of  Rights.  Nor 
do  I  believe  that  in  subjects  other  than  those 
in  which  they  earned  their  PhJJ.'s  they 
should  be  intellectually  caponlzed.  But  where 
we  find  a  loud  mouth  member  of  the  fra- 
ternity repeatedly  prostituting  bis  degree  by 
declaring  himself  expert  in  subjects  which  he 
is  not.  maybe  somebody  ought  to  be  think- 
ing in  terms  of  some  means  to  "de-doctor" 
him. 

OONCLITSION 

By  this  time  my  abrasive  comments  must 
surely  have  sttu-ted  the  adrenaline  flowing 
and  awakened  you  sufficiently  to  cope  vrith 
the  day's  proceedings.  Therefore  any  func- 
tion as  keynoter  has  been  discharged.  So  I 
leave  you  to  yovir  symposium. 

You  honored  me  by  asking  me  to  be  with 
you  and  I  close  by  expressing  my  deep  vp- 
preclation  for  that  honor  and  for  the  q;>len- 
dld  contributions  that  each  of  you  distin- 
guished leaders  in  nuclear  science  make  to 
our  country. 


GENERAL  OHMAN  HONORED  ON 
RETIREMENT 


HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 


or 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  1,  1972 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Sat- 
urday (me  of  the  great  milltaiy  aviation 
leaders  of  our  Nation  retired  at  Boiling 
Air  Force  Base  after  35  years  of  distin- 
guished service.  He  is  Maj.  Oen.  Nils  O. 
Ohman,  commander  of  the  Headquar- 
ters Command,  and  his  is  a  unique 
story — one  which  truly  embodies  the 
precepts  upon  which  our  coimtry  was 
founded. 

"Swede"  Ohman  was  bom  in  Stock- 
holm and  came  to  these  shores,  passing 
through  EHlis  Island,  at  age  five.  His 
father  was  an  immigrant  toolmaker  who 
relocated  his  family  in  Massachusetts. 

A  child  of  the  depression,  Swede  de- 
veloped a  lasting  love  affair  that  has 
endured  throughout  his  life — the  object 
of  this  affection  being  machines  that  fly. 
Young  Nils  Ohman  entered  West  Point 
and  proved  to  the  world  that  a  young 
Swedish  immigrant  could  match  uas  and 
outstrip  most  of  his  contemporaries.  Not 
only  did  he  excel  in  scholastic  achieve- 
ment by  ranking  18th  in  his  class  of  300 
but  he  was  an  outstanding  athlete,  hav- 
ing been  named  to  the  all-time  "All 
Army"  team. 

Yoimg    Lieutenant    Ohman    was    at 
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Hickam  Field.  Hawaii.  Just  prior  to  the 
infamous  Pearl  Harbor  attack.  He  re- 
turned to  the  mainland  and  later  set  a 
high-altitude  record  for  the  Z-17.  No* one 
had  ever  surpassed  19,000  feet,  but  this 
daring  young  airman  set  a  world  record 
of  42,500  feet  without  the  aid  of  ground 
communications  and  without  knowing 
what  fate  lay  above  for  him  and  his  crew. 

Later,  while  flying  over  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  all  four  engines  of  his  air- 
craft quit.  After  literally  heaving  bodily 
the  first  man  out  of  the  plane,  he  then 
made  certain  the  rest  of  the  crew  was  out. 
and  then  grabbed  a  parachute  for  him- 
self, only  to  find  that  it  was  not  his  per- 
sonal one.  Despite  serious  injuries  suf- 
fered in  his  fall,  and  overriding  medical 
advice,  General  Ohman  returned  to  serve 
valiantly  in  the  European  theater.  Later 
he  flew  heroically  in  Korea  and  I  first 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  this  out- 
standing American  in  1957  when  he  as- 
sumed command  of  Carswell  Air  Force 
Base  in  my  Fort  Worth  district.  Prior 
sjid  successive  assignments  have  included 
positions  as  a  West  Point  instructor,  vice 
commander  of  Air  Training  Command 
and  commander  of  Headquarters  Com- 
mand, the  most  diversified  organization 
within  our  Air  Force. 

Although  he  was  bom  in  Sweden  and 
reared  in  Massachusetts,  we  are  proud 
to  call  General  Ohman  our  very  own  for 
Texas.  He  is  retiring  there  and  we  hope 
will  afford  our  area  and  the  entire  Na- 
tion his  continued  service  as  a  private 
citizen. 

On  Friday,  May  5,  the  citizens  of  Fort 
Worth  will  honor  General  Ohman  for 
his  tremendous  contributions  to  mili- 
tary aviation.  And  I  am  proud  to  note 
that  my  1958  appointee  to  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  Academy,  Capt.  Nils  "Bo"  Ohman. 
is  presently  on  duty  to  follow  in  his 
father's  distinguished  steps. 


THE  HONORABLE  F.  BRADFORD 
MORSE 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 


or 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  1.  1972 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  share 
with  my  colleagues  disappointment  in 
the  retirement  of  F.  Bradford  Morse. 
After  serving  11  years  in  the  House  he 
has  accepted  an  important  position  with 
the  United  Nations. 

During  his  service  here  Brad  Morse 
has  established  an  enviable  record  of 
devoted,  conscientious  service  to  his  dis- 
trict, the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and 
to  the  Nation.  He  is  a  gifted  man,  very 
knowledgeable,  and  has  made  valuable 
contributions  in  the  endless  search  for 
solution  of  many  vexing  legislative  prob- 
lems. Above  all,  he  is  honorable  in  every 
respect. 

Our  colleague  is  particularly  well 
equipped  to  serve  in  the  United  Nations. 
His  energy,  alertness,  and  capability  will 
be  put  to  good  use  in  that  organizatiCHi. 
I  extend  to  Brad  my  very  best  wishes  for 
a  pleasant  and  most  successful  experi- 
ence at  the  United  Nations. 
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LTITLE  RED  RIDINO  HOOD  AID  TO 
COMMUNICATIONS  WITH  DE^P 


HON.  CHALMERS  P.  WYUE 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV  CS 

Monday,  May  1,  1972 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  has  1  een 
my  good  fortune  recently  to  have  se  sn  a 
remarkable  reproduction  of  the  ages  -old 
children's  story,  "Little  Red  Ri([lnff 
Hood."  What  makes  this  document  i  >ar- 
ticularly  noteworthy  to  me  is  that  it  ( on- 
tains  a  translatl<xi  of  that  old  nuriery 
story  into  Signed  English — the  manual 
language  by  which  those  who  cainot 
hear  nor  speak  communicate  with  one 
another  and  with  hearing  people. 

The  story.  "Uttic  Red  Riding  Hooc  "— 
in  Signed  Eni^lish— is  but  the  nrst  ( t  a 
series  of  colorful  booklets  and  poe  Jtn 
dealing  simllnrly  with  other  childr  in's 
stories  and  nursery  rhymes  which  wll  be 
produced  m  the  next  several  months(  by 
the  Joint  effort  of  a  six-member 
and  three  art  students  at  Oallaudet  dol- 
lege — the  only  accredited  liberal  arts  ml- 
lege  in  the  world  dedicated  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  deaf. 

The  purpose  of  this  series  of  nursery 
stories  and  rhymes  in  Signed  English, 
together  with  a  series  of  nursery-t3 
posters  also  using  the  manual  languaf 
is,  I  am  told,  twofold.  In  the  first  placfe, 
these  documents,  beautifully  illustrated 
in  color,  will  enable  deaf  children  for  tl;  e 
first  time,  as  far  as  I  can  discover,  to  en  - 
Joy  the  nursery  rhymes  which  all  of  is 
enjoyed  as  hearing  children.  But,  moie 
importantly,  the  series  will,  in  effect,  pre  - 
vide  a  sign  lang\iage  teacMng  manual  fc  r 
hearing  parents  of  deaf  children  and  thi  s 
provide  a  means  of  improvmg  commun:  - 
cations  between  those  parents  and  the  r 
handicapped  children. 

The  first  of  this  series  has  been  of  pai  - 
tlcular  interest  to  me  because  there  is  a 
substantial  colony  of  deaf  people  in  dy 
hometown  of  Coliuibus,  and  also  because 
the  State  of  Ohio  maintains  there  a 
school  for  the  deaf.  Many  of  Its  students, 
after  completing  the  course  there,  con  e 
to  Oallaudet  for  advanced  education  i  it 
the  college  and  graduate  levels.  I  an 
proud  to  say  that  Ohio's  State  school  s 
progressing  In  It  own  programs  of  edi - 
cation  for  the  deaf  as  is  evidenced  by  tl  e 
fact  that  in  the  1961-71  decade,  the  ex  - 
rollment  of  students  from  Ohio  at  Oa  - 
laudet,  where  admission  is,  of  necessit:  u 
on  the  basis  of  competitive  examinatlo  i 
has  increased  by  480  percent. 

There  is  smother  aspect  of  the  produ(  - 
tion  of  "Uttle  Red  Riding  Hood"  and  tl  e 
rest  of  the  children's  stories  that  has  im- 
pressed me.  I  am  told  that  this  proJc:t 
is  a  "total  team  effort"  carried  out  by  a 
group  of  six  specialists  as  a  voluntary 
addition  to  their  normal  duties  at  Of  1- 
laudet  or,  in  one  case,  in  private  entc  r- 
prise. 

What  tliat  adds  up  to  is  that  the  pi  e- 
limlnary  explorations  of  the  imderlyiig 
theory  of  this  newly  created  instructional 
aid,  and  the  initial  productlom  of^e 
project,  have  not  cost  the  taxpayers/of 
this  Nation  one  additional  penny.  Th  >8e 
on  the  team— five  salaried  full-time  c  m- 
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ployees  of  Oallaudet,  which  is  supported 
in  part  by  Federal  appropriations,  plus 
one  privately  employed  commercial  artist 
who  himself  Is  deaf — ^in  effect  have  do- 
nated to  the  project  untold  hours  of  over- 
time, thought,  and  work  Involved  in  its 
design  and  execution. 

This  tsrpe  of  dedication  to  service  to 
humanity  is  unfortimately  becoming  aJl 
too  rare  in  our  society,  but  it  is  the  type 
of  dedication  that,  when  put  together  on 
the  basis  of  teamwork,  can  result  in  an 
exceptional  and  valuable  product. 

I  believe  the  Oallaudet  team  has  done 
Just  that  in  conceiving  and  developing 
this  phase  of  what  is  known  at  the  col- 
lege as  the  preschool  signed  English  proj- 
ect. I  congratulate  the  team  on  its  suc- 
cess, but  more  than  that  I  congratulate 
Oallaudet  College  on  having  within  Its 
community  staff  members  and  friends 
who  make  up  a  team  so  dedicated. 

This  dedicated  team  is  made  up  of 
Ralph  R.  Miller,  Sr.,  the  deaf  commercial 
artist  who  so  deftly  created  the  se- 
quenced illustrations  for  "Little  Red 
Riding  Hood, "  Karen  Luczak,  the  pre- 
school teacher  who  adapted  the  text  to 
teach  deaf  children,  and  the  professional 
staff  of  the  preschool  signed  English 
project,  including  its  director.  Dr.  Harry 
Bomstein.  who  is  also  director  of  Oal- 
laudet's  oflQce  of  institutional  research, 
Barbara  M.  Kannapell — lOR — Lillian  B. 
Hamilton — OIR — and  Dr.  Howard  L. 
Roy,  chairman  of  the  department  of 
psychology. 


DRUGS  AND   YOUTH 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or   NXW   TOUC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mojiday.  May  1,  1972 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years  now  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
working  with  a  remarkable  woman  who 
has  been  in  the  forefront  of  the  battle 
against  drug  addiction.  Dr.  Judlanne 
Densen-Oerber  has  made  an  invaluable 
contribution  to  the  development  of  drug 
rehabilitation  theory  and  practice  as 
founder  and  executive  director  of  New 
York  City's  Odyssey  House,  a  psychiatric 
treatment  center  for  narcoiic  addicts. 

Besides  excelling  as  a  professional  in 
every  sense  at  the  word  as  a  medical 
doctor,  psychiatrist,  and  lawyer.  Dr.  Den- 
sen-Oerbert  Is  an  exemplary  mother  of 
three  children.  She  has  recently  coau- 
thored.  with  her  13-year-old  daughter 
Trissa,  a  most  excellent  topical  and  high- 
ly relevant  book  entitled:  "Drugs,  Sex, 
Parents  and  You." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Impressive  book  uses 
as  its  format  dialog  between  a  mother 
and  daughter  about  the  difiDculties  of 
growing  up  in  a  drug-oriented  society. 
Drugs,  Sex,  Parents  and  You  emphasizes 
Dr.  Densen-Oerber's  firm  belief  that  hon- 
est discussion  and  a  direct  relationship 
between  young  pe<vle  and  their  parents 
l8  the  single  most  effeotlTe  way  of  pre- 
venting narcotics  abuse. 

Tlie  striking  message  of  this  amazing- 
ly straightforward  book  will  be  of  Im- 
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mense  benefit  to  teenagers  and  parents 
alike.  Mr.  l^peaker,  I  wish  to  congrmtu- 
late  Dr.  Densen-Oerber  and  her  daugh- 
ter TrlaBA,  and  to  recommend  to  my  col- 
leagues the  product  of  this  mother  and 
daughter's  praiseworthy  efforts. 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF 
HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOOAN 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

or   MAMtUkUD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESBNTATTVBS 

Monday.  May  1.  1972 

Mr.  HOOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  ever  since  I 
have  been  in  the  Congress  I  have  made  a 
practice  at  tills  time  of  year  m  placing 
my  flnanclftl  statement  in  the  Conokis- 
siONAL  RicoRo.  I  include  my  statement 
for  this  year  herewith: 

PUfAMCIAL  STATEMXNT  Or  LaWBXNCX  J.  HOOAN 

AND  NOBA  E.  HooAM.  HIS  Wm,  Afbil  30,  1972 
Aaaets 

Cash  (see  schedule  A) 911,981.00 

Investments  (see  schedule  B) ...      7, 530. 00 

Real  Estate  (see  schedule  C) 133,000.00 

Autonu>bUes  : 

1969  OldsmobUe 2,200.00 

1971  Ford 1,600.00 

1972  Bulck 4.000.00 

Household  furnishings 7,000.00 

ToUl  assets. 167,311.90 

UabUltles 

Acoounta  payable  (misc.) 2,200.00 

Central    National    Bank     (auto 

loeji)    3,096.81 

Mortgages  (see  schedule  D) 60, 667. 03 

Total  llabmtles 65, 968. 84 

Net  worth 101,348.06 

Schedxile  A — Cash 
Congressional    Employees   Credit 

Union  (sav.  acct.) 8200.13 

John    Hanson    Savings   &    Locm 

(savings  account) 1,205.83 

Maryland  National  Bank  (check 

Ing  account 7,188.00 

Sergeant     at     Arms      (checking 

account)   $3,187.04 

Castk  on  hand 200.00 

Accounts   receivable none 

Total   ._ 11,981.90 

Schedule  B — Investments 
Central  National  Bank  of  Mhry- 

land   stock $6,200.00 

John  Hanson  Savings  and  Loan 

stock 2,330.00 

Total   _ 7.530.00 


Schedule  C — Real  estate 

Townhouse,  Ocean  City,  Md $50, 000. 00 

House,     Landover,     Md.     (res- 
idence       65.000.00 

B1.4  acres,  Allegany  County.  Md.    28. 000. 00 

Total  133.000.00 

Schedule  D — ^Mortgagee 

Townhouse,  Ocean  City,  Md $20, 800. 00 

House,  Landover,  Md 36,786.00 

01.4  acres.  Allegany  County.  Md.      3, 061. 00 

Total    60,667.03 
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WAR  DISTORTION 


HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

or   WISCONBIK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  1.  1972 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker, 
an  editorial  recently  printed  in  the  Mil- 
waukee Sentinel  articulately  reminds  us 
who  is  the  enemy  and  aggressor  in  ^flet- 
nam.  This  statement  legitimately  Im- 
plicates some  of  our  vacillating  polit- 
ical partisans  for  causing  distortion  in 
the  reports  concerning  the  present  situ- 
ation in  Southeast  Asia.  The  Milwaukee 
Sentinel  is  a  newspaper  competent  to 
present  this  case.  Its  chief  editorial 
writer,  Mr.  Loyal  Meek,  has  had  consid- 
erable experience  as  a  Senate  staffer 
on  Capitol  Hill.  I  commend  this  reading 
to  all.  It  separates  fact  from  distortion. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  MUwaukee   (Wto.)    Sentinel, 
Apr.  25,  1972] 
War  Distostkd 

There  Is  a  war  going  on  in  South  Vietnam. 
In  the  light  of  what  has  been  flooding  the 
news  columns  and  airwaves  in  the  United 
States,  that  statement  may  seem  a  bit  ob- 
vious and  unnecessary. 

Yet  from  what  we  have  read  and  heard 
we  get  the  distinct  impression  that  the  fact 
of  the  war — that  not  only  are  armies  clash- 
ing but  that  South  Vietnamese  clvUlan  men, 
women  and  children  are  being  killed  and 
wounded  and  driven  from  their  homes  by 
Invading  forces — Is  being  all  but  forgotten 
while  partisans  here  in  the  United  States 
grind  other  axes. 

For  instance,  there  are  those  partisans  ap- 
parently so  consumed  with  hate  for  Presi- 
dent Nixon  that  they  can  be  completely  blind 
to  the  fact  that  North  Vietnam  has  Invaded 
South  Vietnam.  Thus,  when  President  Nixon 
orders  American  bombers  to  react  to  the 
Hanoi  violations,  these  blind  haters  turn 
things  upside  down  by  asserting  that  It  Is 
Mr.  NUon,  not  the  North  Vietnamese,  who 
escalated  the  war. 

The  sputterlngs  of  protest  demonstrations 
also  Indicate  that  the  fact  of  the  war  Is 
mostly  forgotten.  These  scattered  activities 
are  described  as  demands  to  "end  the  war." 
But  here  again  the  fact  that  the  latest  out- 
burst of  kiUing  and  suffering  was  touched 
off  by  the  Communist  Invasion  Is  Ignored.  In- 
stead, the  protest  Is  focused  on  the  US  for 
helping  the  South  Vietnamese  to  defend 
themselves.  The  only  end  to  the  war  they  are 
In  effect  demanding  U  total  victory  for  the 
enemy. 

The  complete  distortion  of  the  facts  of  the 
war  have  reached  into  the  depths  of  ab- 
surdity in  Congress.  House  Democrats 
adopted  a  resolution  describing  the  bombings 
of  North  Vietnam  as  a  dangerous  escalation 
of  the  war.  Only  as  an  afterthought  did  they 
denounce  the  North  Vietnamese  offensive. 

All  of  this  blindness  and  distortion  about 
the  war  has  been  abetted  by  the  dominant 
voices  of  the  American  news  media,  which, 
skillfully  using  well  developed  techniques, 
play  up  the  news  and  views  favoring  the 
other  side  and  play  down  anything  favoring 
our  side. 

Sick  and  tired  of  this  long  Involvement  in 
Indochina,  buffeted  by  the  forces  of  dissen- 
sion In  their  mldsts,  American  citizens  un- 
derstandably are  quite  willing  to  ignore  the 
fact  that  there  Is  a  war  going  on  In  South 
Vietnam,  that  innocent  civilians  are  being 
kmed  and  wounded  and  driven  from  their 
homes  by  Invading  forcee. 

As  practically  everyone  now  agrees,  Amer- 
ica made  a  mistake  getting  Into  this  war.  But 
we  cant  correct  the  first  mistake  by  making 
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a  bigger  one  in  the  way  we  get  ourselves  out 
of  the  war.  And  It  would  be  a  tremendous 
mistake  to  abandon  South  Vietnam  ctHn- 
pletaly  and  Immediately  in  this,  its  moment 
of  truth. 

The  sittiation  calls  for  the  US  to  remain 
steady  on  course.  That  course  was  set  by 
President  Nixon  when  he  took  office  In  Janu- 
ary, 1960.  He  began  a  program  of  troop  with- 
drawal which  has  seen  the  number  there  re- 
duced from  nearly  650,000  to  under  100,000. 
He  Instituted  a  program  of  Vietnamizatlon — 
preparing  South  Vietnam  to  fight  its  own 
war — and  meanwhUe  sought  in  vain  to  get 
the  Communists  to  negotiate  in  good  faith. 

Steady  as  you  go,  Mr.  President. 


THE  PROBLEMS  OF  RFD-USA 


HON.  G.  ELUOn  HAGAN 


or  OEOtGXA 


IN  THE  HOUSE   OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  1.  1972 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  people 
are  aware  of  how  the  American  people 
have  gravitated  into  the  cities,  leaving 
the  wide  open  spaces  more  absmdoned 
each  year.  Not  only  is  the  South  littered 
with  abandoned  tenant  farmhouses,  but 
in  every  section  of  the  coimtry  can  be 
seen  relatively  good  houses  no  longer  oc- 
cupied. Estimates  are  that  97  percent  of 
the  people  live  on  7  percent  of  Xh6  land. 

People  have  moved  into  the  cities  pri- 
marily in  search  of  Jobs.  Mechanization 
of  the  farms  has  made  many  farm  Jobs 
obsolete.  Some  who  have  left  the  farms 
have  been  caught  up  in  the  excitement 
of  the  cities  and  the  so-called  good  life 
of  suburbia.  Even  when  their  city  Jobs 
have  played  out,  they  Insist  on  remain- 
ing, even  to  the  necessity  of  taking  im- 
employment  insurance  while  they  wait 
for  another  job.  Moving  back  to  the  coun- 
try is  probably  not  the  choice  of  most  of 
the  people,  once  they  are  accustomed  to 
the  offerings  of  city  life. 

The  R J'JJ.-U.SA.  program  emanating 
from  the  Congress  looks  promising  at 
first  finance,  but  there  are  problems.  As- 
suming that  rural  Jobs  were  available 
and  people  left  the  cities  to  take  the  Jobs, 
what  then  would  become  of  the  cities? 
Fin(Ung  a  balance  in  the  transition  will 
be  necessary  if  no  one  is  to  get  hurt.  Sub- 
urbia itself  is  between  the  inner  city  and 
the  rural  area,  belonging  to  neither,  and 
yet  a  big  part  of  the  problem. 

The  present  rate  of  national  growth 
requires  that  a  decision  be  made  soon 
about  relievmg  the  imbalance.  It  all  boils 
down  to  how  the  cities  and  rural  areas 
can  "shsu*  their  benefits,  without  ag- 
gravating their  individual  faults." 

The  lead  editorial  in  the  Savannah 
Morning  News  of  April  20.  1972,  entitled 
"Only  the  Surface"  presents  our  dilem- 
ma in  excellent  fashion,  as  follows: 

OKLT  the  StrRTACX 

While  the  attention  of  Americans  Is  turned 
more  and  more  to  the  potential  of  rural  de- 
velopment, advocates  have  only  scratched 
the  surface  of  seeking  this  Promised  Land. 

RFD-USA  indeed  looks  promising.  Various 
congressmen  and  even  the  President  have 
sung  its  praises;  former  Arkansas  Gov.  Wln- 
throp  Rockefeller  made  a  strong  pitch  on  Its 
behalf  this  week  before  the  county  commls- 
■lonen  gathering  at  Jekyll  Island;  the  urge 
to  lediacover  the  wilderness  is  contained  in 
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this  year's  political  cliche  called  "populism"; 
and  anybody  can  locdc  out  his  window  at  the 
smog  or  at  the  rows  of  bumper-to-bumper 
traffic  and  feel  that  certain  yearning  for  wide 
open  spaces. 

The  emotion  Is  there.  The  dtlee  are  rot- 
ten; let's  make  it  to  the  country. 

But  in  these  times,  to  be  aware  of  an  al- 
ternative Is  only  to  Increase  our  frustration. 
For  it  is  far  easier  to  dream  of  niral  develop- 
ment than  to  achieve  it,  and  even  urban 
smoke  Is  preferable  to  clean  air  where  there 
Is  no  cash  to  be  had. 

The  problems  are  many  as  well  as  complex. 
Even  If  an  outward  miction  was  possible, 
there  is  the  question  of  what  to  do  with  the 
city.  Metropolis,  though  we  might  desire  it, 
cannot  so  easUy  be  tossed  on  the  junk  heap 
like  an  old  car.  A  balance  has  to  be  struck 
to  accommodate  both  urban  and  niral  life- 
styles, and  neither  government  nor  the  peo- 
ple exercise  sufficient  control  of  their  respec- 
tive fates  to  bring  this  about  without  mis- 
takes. Indeed,  few  have  really  thought  about 
this  process  of  transition;  it  sounds  attrac- 
tive, but  one  also  Invites  more  controls  and 
regulation  in  hopes  of  obtaining  a  greater 
freedom. 

If  rural  areas  did  offer  a  greater  opportu- 
nity for  making  a  living,  then  the  process 
of  transition  would  be  pretty  much  taken 
care  of.  Generally,  the  work  force  follows 
business,  rather  than  the  other  way  around, 
and  Job  opportunities  shifted  to  rural  areas 
would  reverse  the  population  assault  on  the 
cities.  But  again  the  problem  Is  one  of  con- 
trol, for  cities  can  be  relieved  but  not  de- 
serted. In  fact,  one  of  the  greatest  complica- 
tions of  modem  life  Is  that  many  people 
today  live  neither  in  the  city  nor  In  the 
country  but  In  the  suburbia  In-between,  and 
both  xirban  and  rural  areas  are  starting  to 
share  a  mutual  decay  because  of  it. 

Any  Sunday  drive  in  the  countryside  will 
convince  the  average  citizen  that  too  many 
of  us  are  crammed  together  in  too  few  places, 
that  there  Is  plenty  of  room  elsewhere  If 
only  someone  would  do  something  about 
generating  Its  potential.  WhUe  one  romances 
the  country,  one  also  sees  her  faxilts.  It  would 
be  nice  to  live  there,  but  what  about  woi^, 
or  v?ater  systems,  or  health  care?  The  city 
ivsldent  waits  for  such  things  to  be  done  be- 
fore he  decides  to  move;  the  rural  resident 
waits  for  such  things  to  be  done  and,  after 
giving  up  hope,  moves  to  the  city. 

Nearly  everyone  admits  the  present  situa- 
tion is  deplorable,  what  with  03  per  cent  of 
the  population  crowded  Into  7  per  cent  of 
our  land  mass — and  threatening  to  get  worse. 
But  aside  from  a  few  scattered  studies  and 
a  few  committees,  the  problem  which  Is  the 
ca\ise  of  many  other  problems  has  a  lower 
priority  than  those  very  same  troubles  that 
it  causes.  How  does  one  reaUy  accomplish 
this  reversal  of  America's  upheaval?  How 
does  one  save  both  the  cities  and  the  coun- 
tryside? How  can  they  share  their  benefits, 
without  aggravating  their  individual  faults? 
At  the  present  rate  of  national  growth,  we 
will  eventually  have  to  come  to  some  deci- 
sion. But  there  is  more  than  enough  cause 
at  present  for  more  seriously  examining  the 
way  we  can  obtain  a  proper  population  and 
economic  balance,  without  waiting  unUl  it 
gets  even  more  out  of  control. 


MR.  8.  EUGENE  YOUNTS  MEETS 
CHALLENGE 


HON.  DAWSON  MATHIS 

or  axoacxA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVKS 

Monday.  May  1.  1972 
Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
1  year  ago  last  month,  the  University 
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of  Georgia  opened  Its  newest  and  oi  e  of 
Its  most  promising  service  units-  -the 
rural  development  center— on  the  cam- 
pus of  Abraham  Baldwin  Agriculiural 
College  in  Tifton. 

The  center's  first  director  was  Dr.  8. 
Eugene  Younts,  a  native  of  North  Caro- 
lina, but  now  an  adopted  Georgian,  My 
good  friend.  Gene  Younts,  brought  t  >  the 
center  the  effective  leadership  ncsded 
to  achieve  the  goal  of  helping  rural  C  eor- 
glans  realize  a  better  life  through  eco- 
nomic, educational,  and  cultural  grc  wth. 

Georgia's  rural  development  onter 
now  serves  as  a  model  program  fa  tb.e 
rest  of  the  Nation. 

Dr.  Younts  Is  no  longer  director  o  the 
center,  but  he  is  stlU  a  guiding  fore*  be- 
hind the  program.  He  has  been  pron  oted 
to  the  post  of  vice  president  for  sex  trices 
at  the  University  of  Georgia  and  b  "ings 
with  him  impressive  credentials  andout- 
standing  qualifications.  This  ned  Job 
must  be  demanding  even  for  a  nuui  like 
Gene  Younts  for  the  University  of 
gia  has  one  of  the  most  extensive  se3 
programs  of  any  institution  of  hl| 
learning  in  the  Nation. 

The   one    unfortimate   aspect  of 
Yount's  promotion  is  that  he  had  to  i 
from  Tifton  to  Athens.  He  Is  no 
a  resident  of  the  Second  Cont-„ 

District,  but  we  fully  realize  that  oiqr 

is  the  State's  gain.  | 

I  would  like  to  share  with  myl  col- 
leagues the  following  article  abouV  Dr. 
Younts  from  the  winter  1972.  issue  of 
Service  Report,  a  publication  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia: 

Vtaa  PizsnnMT  foi  Skbvicks:   Tount  \  As- 
straczs  Nkw  Post 

Tbe  Unlvenity  of  O«orgu  has  a  ne«  Vice 
Prealdent. 

On  Januuy  1,  1973,  Dr.  8.  Eugene  '^unta 
MMumad  the  jxwt  of  Vice  President  for  Serv- 
loee,  auooeedlng  J.  W.  Panning,  who  retired 
aftOT  more  than  43  Tears  aa  a  public  sei 

On  the  announcement  of  Dr.  Tount 
potntment,  Mr.  Fanning  said,  "Oene  Y<L 
U  \mlquely  trained  and  quaUfled  to  glvel 

standing  and  tf  ecUve  leaderalilp  to  the  A 

loe  Program  of  the  University  of  OeOTglai  I'm 
sure  be  will  find  In  thla  program  the  same 
ohaUangea  and  opportunities  for  ae|vlce 
whloh  I  have  over  the  years." 

A  young  man  with  wavy  brown  haul  and 
•yes  that  crlnlUe  when  he  amlles.  Dr.  T«  unta 
brings  to  his  new  office  both  Impressive  cre- 
dentials and  a  varied  background. 

A  native  of  Nmth  Carolina,  he  holds 
the   bcu^h^or's   and   master's   degrees 
North  Carolina  State  umverslty  and  a 
torate  from  Cornell  University. 

Prior  to  assuming  his  new  poet.  Dr.  Y(  unts 
was  the  assocUte  dean  of  the  Cbllege  o:  Ag 
rlculture  and  director  of  the  Rural  Devi  lop- 
ment  Center  In  Tifton.  He  has  also  aervt  d  as 
vice  president  of  the  Potash  Instltut »  of 
North  America  headquartered  In  AUant ..  In 
this  capacity,  he  was  responsible  for  co<  rdl- 
natlng  educational  and  research  progran  s  of 
the  Institute  In  13  southern  states  and  I  itln 
America. 

An  outstanding  educator  as  well  as 
mlnlstrator,  Dr.  Tounts  served  on  the  s 
of  both  the  University  of  Maryland  and  Ni 
Car(41na    State    University.    While    at 
State,  he  was  twice  selected  as  an  outs. 
Ing  Instructor  In  both  his  school  and  de; 
ment    and.    In    1964,    received    the    ann 
educational  award  presented  by  the  SoU 
ence  Society  of  North  Carolina. 

Dr.  Tounts  has  undertaken  his  new  J^ 
with  insight  and  enthusiasm.  "We  hear  muc 
about  <^allenge  and  opportunity  In  today 
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changing  world,"  he  says.  "Both  words  are 
very  appropriate  for  the  oomprehenslTe  fea- 
tures of  the  servloe  programs  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oeorgla. 

Dr.  Tounts  has  assumed  the  leadership  of 
one  of  the  most  extensive  •arrloe  programs 
of  any  university  In  the  nation.  In  the  past, 
the  University  has  sueoeeded  In  martlallng 
lU  resouroea  to  offer  aid,  aasUtanoe  and  guid- 
ance to  the  dtlaens  of  Georgia  .  .  .  but  with 
every  day  comes  a  new  challenge.  And  Dr. 
Tounts  Is  determined  tliat  the  University 
will  meet  each  challenge  and  change  It  into 
an  opportunity. 

"It  Is  my  good  fortune  to  be  In  the  service 
rede  at  this  point  In  time,"  he  says  earnestly. 
"The  University  has  opportunity  to  shape 
the  development  of  the  state  as  It  has  never 
had  before.  The  challenge  Is  to  deliver  the 
expertise  to  fit  the  changing  times." 


FRANCO- AMERICAN  PARLIAMEN- 
TARY EXCHANGE  PROGRAM 


HON.  TOM  RAILSRACK 

or  n.LiNoxs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  1,  1972 

Mr.  RAIU3BACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly, nine  Members  of  the  House  returned 
from  a  most  worthwhile  visit  to  France 
where,  for  10  days  at  the  invitation  of 
the  French  Government,  we  were  the 
guests  of  our  French  counterpart  Mem- 
bers of  the  Assemble  Nationale.  As  co- 
chairman  of  the  congressional  delega- 
tion. I  would  like  to  describe  briefly  my 
impressions  and  reactions  to  what  we  ob- 
served during  this  period. 

Our  visit  was  the  last  half  of  a  sec- 
ond Franco- American  parliamentary  ex- 
change program;  the  first  half  having 
been  the  visit  to  the  United  States  last 
October  of  13  French  Deputies,  with 
whom  you  will  recall  meeting  at  that 
time. 

This  program  was  first  conceived  by 
Mr.  Sargent  Shriver  later  in  1968,  when, 
as  Ambassador  to  France,  he  saw  the 
need  for  promoting  greater  imderstand- 
ing  and  friendship  between  France  and 
the  United  States  during  a  period  when 
relations  were  at  times  less  amiable  than 
could  be  desired.  He  felt — and  it  appears 
rightly  so — that  relations  could  be  im- 
proved by  promoting  a  greater  under- 
standing of  the  legislative  processes  of 
both  coimtrles  and  of  the  views  of  in- 
dividual legislators  of  the  problems  and 
Issues  that  were  of  common  concern  to 
both  countries. 

He,  therefore,  proposed  an  exchange 
program  for  members  of  both  parlia- 
mentary bodies,  with  each  member  par- 
ticipating in  one  complete  exchange — 
once  as  a  guest  of  his  counterpart  and 
once  as  a  host  of  his  coimterpart  in  his 
own  country.  He  further  proposed  that 
the  participating  members  would  be 
yoimg — the  usual  age  being  somewhat 
less  than  40  years — and  represent  a 
wide  range  of  interests,  of  Ideologies,  of 
geographic  locations,  and  of  committee 
responsibilities. 

After  much  planning,  the  first  such 
exchange  took  place  in  September  1969, 
when  15  French  deputies  came  to  the 
United  States.  They  were  given  an  op- 
portimity  to  observe  at  first  hand  the 
workings  of  our  Congress,  they  were  r^- 
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celved  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and 
many  other  dignitaries  and  were  able  to 
ask  and  to  respond  to  an  Infinite  num- 
ber of  questions  on  a  wide  variety  of 
topics.  Within  a  very  short  period  of 
time,  they  were  able  to  acquire  a  knowl- 
edge smd  understanding  of  not  only  the 
issues  and  problems  that  were  of  con- 
cern to  us,  but  also  the  manner  in  which 
we  went  about  resolving  our  problems 
and  determining  our  policies. 

Equally  as  valuable,  however,  was  a 
feature  that  is  unique  to  this  program. 
Not  only  did  the  visiting  French  depu- 
ties stay  at  the  homes  of  their  Ameri- 
can hosts,  but  they  also  went  with  the 
Member  to  his  congressional  district  for 
a  2-  or  3 -day  period,  seeing  the  re^on 
the  Member  represented  and  talking  with 
local  officials  and  constituents.  This  par- 
ticular feature  of  the  program  was  most 
appreciated  by  the  French  deputies  and 
has  remained  an  Important  part  of  the 
subsequent  visits. 

After  the  first  return  visit  of  nine 
Congressmen  in  May  1970.  it  was  recog- 
nized by  all  concerned  that  the  success 
of  the  program  fully  warranted  its  con- 
tinuation. Our  latest  visit  confirms  more 
than  ever  the  value  to  both  nations  of 
the  exchange.  We  can  assure  you  that 
differences  In  politics  and  in  nationality 
in  no  way  impeded  a  full  and  frank  dis- 
cussion of  mutual  problems.  Despite  dif- 
ferences in  philosophy,  backgroimd  and 
language,  we  were  able  to  develop  both 
an  awareness  and  an  understanding  of 
each  other's  problems  and  were  able  to 
gain  new  insight  into  possible  solutions 
of  these. 

Without  going  into  detail.  I  would  like 
briefiy  to  outline  for  you  the  content  of 
our  recent  visit,  so  that  you  might  have 
a  fuller  understanding  of  the  nature  of 
the  exchange  program. 

Our  first  meeting  in  Paris  took  place 
with  Ambassador  Arthur  Watson  and  we 
were  able  to  touch  upon  a  variety  of 
topics,  of  which  I  might  especially  men- 
tion the  problem  of  narcotics.  During  our 
short  stay,  we  were  able  to  discuss  this 
subject — ^vrtiich  Is  of  vital  concern  to 
both  countries — with  numerous  officials. 
As  a  result  of  our  discussions,  I  am  most 
pleased  to  report  that  it  is  the  consensus 
of  our  delegation  that  the  French  officials 
are  taking  aU  possible  measures  to  coun- 
teract what  they  feel  is  a  potential  dan- 
ger to  their  citizens  and  that  the  extent 
of  cooperation  between  our  two  coun- 
tries in  this  field  is  all  that  could  be 
desired. 

We  were  the  guests  of  Mr.  Robert 
Schumann,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, and  talked  with  him  of  the  inter- 
national topics  that  were  most  pertinent. 
We  were  introduced  as  a  delegation  to 
the  Members  of  the  Assemblee  Oenerale 
and  delivered  to  the  President  of  that 
body.  Mr.  Achille  Perettl.  your  letter  of 
introduction,  Mr.  Speaker.  He.  In  turn, 
asked  us  to  convey  to  you  his  kindest  re- 
gards. 

We  subsequently  met  with  the  chair- 
men and  the  members  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  the  Armed  Forces  Commit- 
tee, and  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
of  the  Assemblee  Nationale. 

Later,  we  had  the  oiHwrtunlty  of  meet- 
ing with  the  Iifinister  of  the  Interior,  and 
the  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Chaban-Delmas 
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very  graciously  received  our  delegation 
and  we  had  a  most  Interesting  exchange 
of  views  with  him. 

I  must  also  mention  our  reception  by 
the  municipal  council  of  Parts  who  pre- 
sented us  with  the  silver  medal  of  the 
city  and  gave  us  a  most  interesting  tour 
of  the  city  hall,  scene  of  so  many  historic 
events. 

We  were  also  the  guests  at  luncheons 
hosted  by  Mr.  Lucien  Neuwirth,  Questeur 
of  the  Assemblee  Nationale  and  finally 
of  Mr.  Perettl  on  behalf  of  the  entire 
Assemblee. 

Departing  from  Paris,  each  Member 
spent  the  weekend  with  his  French  coun- 
terpart In  that  person's  district.  For  most 
of  us,  this  was  viewed  as  an  unparalleled 
opportunity  to  meet  the  Ftench  citizens 
and  the  local  officials.  Without  exception, 
their  weloome  was  warm  and  sincere.  We 
were  aUe  to  see  the  democratic  process 
at  work  in  the  towns  and  villages  we 
traveled  to  and  to  enjoy  the  renowned 
French  hospitality  in  aJl  its  charm. 

Our  visit  also  took  us  to  Toulouse, 
where  we  were  the  guests  of  the  regional 
prefect  and  the  mayor  of  that  city.  While 
there,  we  also  had  the  opportunity  of 
visiting  the  French  Space  Center  and 
seeing  the  Ftench  supersonic  "Con- 
corde": being  greatly  impressed  by  this 
emblem  of  n^nch  technical  prowess. 

I  cannot  forget  to  mention  our  visit 
to  the  medieval  city  of  Carcassone.  which 
provided  so  perfect  a  contrast  to  the 
space  center  and.  viewing  the  one  after 
the  other,  made  us  aware  not  only  of  the 
long  history  and  the  glories  of  France 
of  the  past,  but  of  the  fact  that  this  na- 
tion is  also  in  the  forefront  in  terms  of 
future  glories. 

There  were  many  others  whom  I  have 
not  been  able  to  mention  who  made  our 
visit  a  delight.  I  speak  for  all  the  other 
Members — and,  I  am  sure  for  those 
wives  of  Members  who  accompanied  us — 
when  I  say  "merci,  mes  amis"  and  add, 
the  wish  "a  bientot." 
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HON.  TOM  RAILSBACK 

or  nxnron 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  1.  1972 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
public  has  become  more  and  more  aware 
of  their  rights  as  consumers,  and  the 
Congress  and  the  administration  have 
tried  to  respond  accordingly.  However. 
I  believe  it  is  highly  Important  to  pay 
special  tribute  to  those  companies  that 
are  already  working  in  the  consumer's 
Interest. 

One  such  company,  Deere  k  Co.  Is  lo- 
cated in  Mollne.  HI.,  which  I  am  proud 
to  represent,  lliis  manufacturing  firm 
produces  John  Deere  farm  tractors  and 
equipment,  industrial  tractors  and  equip- 
ment, and  lawn  and  garden  tractors  and 
equipment. 

Recently.  Deere  k  Co.,  as  well  as  the 
other  top  200  companies  on  the  Fortune 
500  Ust,  were  asked  by  Senator  Moss 
what  their  efforts  were  In  this  area. 
Frank  Dickey,  vice  president  of  Deere  ft 
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Co.,  informed  me  of  the  response  to  Sen- 
ator Moss.  The  commimlcation  I  re- 
ceived will  be  of  encouragonent  to  all 
who  are  concerned  about  the  American 
consumer. 
Text  of  Mr.  Dickey's  letter  follows: 

Ann.  18,  1B73. 
Hon.  Thomss  F.  RtnitwACK. 
House  of  Representativea, 
Waahiriffton,  B.C. 

Dbak  Ma.  RAn.sBACK:  Recently,  Senator 
Moss  asked  Deere  &  Company  and  the  other 
top  200  companies  on  the  Fortune  500  List  to 
tell  him  and  the  Senate  Consumer  Subcom- 
mittee what  steps  we  have  "taken  voluntarUy 
to  meet  the  Increased  demands  of  consum- 
ers." Senator  Moss'  expressed  piu-pose  for  so- 
Ucltlng  such  comments  is  to  "balance  the 
public  record"  and  to  "remedy  a  gap  In  the 
fabric  of  consimierlsm"  which  now  "roundly 
scores  the  flaws  of  business,"  but  falls  "to 
give  credit  for  the  good  consumer  protections 
which  business  performs." 

We  at  Deere  ft  Con^wny  agree  there  Is  a 
need  to  balance  the  record  In  this  regard  and, 
feeling  that  wider  knowledge  of  the  various 
ways  In  which  Deere  responds  to  the  needs 
and  demands  of  Its  customers  would  con- 
tribute to  this  effort  substantially,  we  wel- 
comed the  opportunity  to  pass  on  to  Senator 
Moos  the  kind  of  Information  be  was  seeking. 

As  Deere  &  Company  Is  a  major  constituent 
of  yours  we  thought  you  would  also  be  in- 
terested In  becoming  aware  of  Deere's  record 
In  this  area.  Consequently,  I'm  writing  you 
at  this  time  to  pass  on  to  you  the  same  In- 
formation which  we  passed  on  to  Senator 
Moss. 

We  felt  there  was  a  need  to  respond  to 
Senator  Moss'  Inquiry  even  though  95%  of 
our  sales  are  to  commercial  users  In  agricul- 
ture, logging,  and  the  construction  Industry 
rather  than  to  "consumers"  In  the  ordinary 


Our  cxistomers  are  both  knowledgeable  and 
demanding  concerning  our  products.  Re- 
sponding to  their  needs  and  requirements 
better  than  our  competitors  do  Is  our  prin- 
cipal btislneas  challenge — the  warrant  on 
which  our  long-term  commercial  success  de- 
pends. Some  specific  "programs"  directed  at 
particular  customer  needs  wlU  be  described 
In  this  letter.  However,  nearly  every  part  of 
our  operation  Is  related  In  some  way  to  this 
end,  and  we  think  the  quality  of  our  total 
performance  Is  more  significant  (though 
harder  to  measure)  than  any  enumeration 
of  formal  programs. 

nnm  the  standpoint  of  our  customer,  sat- 
isfaotory  performance  oonatota  of  dcdng  a 
good  Job  o<  producing  quality  products  (at 
the  lowest  poaalble  cost  to  him)  and  of  assist- 
ing him  in  getting  the  most  out  of  those 
products.  In  addition  to  the  obvious  pre- 
requisites for  doing  this  Job  of  having  mod- 
em, efficient  production  facilities,  we  beUeve 
there  are  five  main  areas  In  which  our  Com- 
pany has  an  excellent  record;  product  selec- 
tion and  design,  reliability,  service,  safety, 
and  education.  We  will  comment  on  each  of 
thei 


PBODtrcr  sxLxcnoN  and  dksion 
The  design  of  agrlciiltural  equipment  Is 
part  of  a  tectmologlcal  effort  in  which  a 
whole  complex  of  public  and  private  agen- 
cies participates.  Developments  m  machinery 
are  inextricably  linked  with  those  In  seeds, 
fertilizer,  herblddea  and  Insectlddes,  and 
farming  methods  like  new  crop  spadngs  and 
minimum  tillage  techniques.  "Public"  bodies 
such  as  the  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture Farm  Services,  state  government 
extension  services,  and  agricultural  colleges 
perform  research  In  these  areas  and  work  di- 
rectly with  "private"  enterprises  such  as  siq>- 
pllers  of  seed,  chemicals,  machinery,  and.  of 
oouzBe.  the  farmer  hlmaeU. 

The  result  is  there  are  few  industries  where 
technolngy  is  as  dynamic  or  Important  as  It 
Is  In  agriculture,  or  Indeed,  where  technology 
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has  been  so  dramatlcaUy  successfuL  For  ex- 
ample. In  1950,  one  farm  worker  produced 
enough  to  feed  and  clothe  \6A  people.  This 
inereaaed  to  36  to  SO  people  m  1960,  and.  by 
1970,  each  farm  worker  produced  enough  to 
take  care  of  60  people.  We  have  made  a  major 
contribution  to  this  advancement  through 
our  own  development  work  and  through  co- 
operation with  agtlctiltural  ooUeges  and  other 
contributors  to  agricultural  technology. 

In  the  Industrial  area,  the  number  of 
agencies  participating  In  development  and. 
Indeed,  the  variety  of  problems  Involved  are 
not  nearly  as  numerous.  Nonetheless,  produc- 
tivity, though  harder  to  measure,  has  In- 
creased substantially.  For  example,  m  the 
area  of  construction  contracts,  each  hour  of 
labor  today  generates  better  than  80%  more 
output  (l.e.,  miles  of  road  or  square  feet  of 
housing)  than  It  did  In  1050  and  80%  more 
than  in  1960. 

As  its  contribution  to  these  areas.  Deere 
laet  year  spent  S56.4-mUlion  (4.8%  of  sales) 
on  research  and  development,  and  has  con- 
sistently devoted  a  similar  portion  of  Its 
budget  to  this  endeavor. 

Once  the  need  is  ascertained,  the  Job  of 
meeting  that  need  is  turned  over  to  our  fac- 
tories, each  of  which  has  a  product  design 
group  which  Is  familiar  with  the  needs  of 
the  customers  who  purchase  the  types  of 
products  their  factory  produces.  As  part  of 
the  design  process,  many  hours  and  much 
of  our  research  and  development  budget  are 
devoted  to  "make  sure"  testing  and  retest- 
ing  In  the  laboratcxy  and  field.  In  the  latter 
stages,  farmers  in  their  fields.  Industrial  cus- 
tomers on  their  Job  locations  and  consumers 
at  their  homes  test  prototype  machines  In 
their  own  way  and  speak  their  opinions.  It 
usually  requires  from  five  to  eight  years  at 
Deere  to  move  from  the  original  idea  to  the 
finished  product  coming  off  the  assembly 
line. 

As  part  of  our  design  goals,  we  do  not  be- 
lieve In  the  policy  of  created  obsolescence 
through  such  devices  as  annual  model 
changes.  Meet  products  retain  their  model 
designation  and  basic  appearance  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  though  evolutionary  changes 
designed  to  Improve  their  performance  take 
place  on  a  continuing  basis. 

RKUABILITT 

Deere  has  set  up  rellablUty  goals  for  every 
product  In  terms  of  quality  and  performance 
to  meet  the  customer's  needs.  At  every  stage 
of  development,  beginning  with  engineering 
blueprints  and  specs  and  extending  through 
engineering  testing  of  prototype  parts,  as- 
semblies and  complete  machines,  reliability 
specialists  study  the  data,  evaluate  it,  and 
make  recommendations  that  will  help  meet 
these  goals. 

These  reoommendatlons  cover  not  only  the 
characteristics  of  Individual  parts,  but  the 
manufacturing  processes,  tolerance  and 
^eclfloatlon  checks,  and  Inspection  proce- 
dures aimed  at  delivering  a  rellaMe  product 
off  the  assemUy  line. 

We  have  established  Product  Reliability 
groups  which  are  respcmslUe  for  carrying 
ou  a  formal  Reliability  Program  to  accom- 
plish these  objectives.  They  use  modem  tech- 
niques to  predict  reliability  In  the  design 
stage  and  to  monitor  field  performance  to 
catch  unanticipated  reliability  problems  as 
soon  as  possible.  To  assure  objectivity  and 
freedom  from  possible  bias  on  the  part  of 
the  engineers  responsible  for  the  basic  de- 
sign, the  factory  Product  ReltabUlty  Depart- 
ments operate  Independently  from  the  basic 
design  group,  reporting  directly  to  the  fac- 
tory manager.  "Hielr  mission  in  the  manu- 
facturing operation  is  to  constantly  upgrade 
products  and  increase  the  hours  of  successful 
operation  between  shop  service  requirements 
of  all  mechanical  produots. 

Of  the  88,000  people  employed  by  Deere, 
1,200  are  directly  involved  In  studies  and 
checks  to  Insure  that  products  meet  quality 
and  reliability  standards. 
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Providing  Mrvlce  tar  uaers  of  agrlcultur  1 
and  Industrial  eqiilpment  la  by  lU  very  m  • 
ture  even  more  demanding  than  tbe  servti  b 
requirements  for  users  of  strictly  "consumei  ' 
products.  For  one  thing,  tbe  farm  or  Indui  - 
trial  operator  la  usually  a  "pro,"  extreme  r 
knowledgeable  In  tbe  operation  of  bis  equip- 
ment and  sure  to  be  critical  of  Ita  perform- 
ance. He  uaee  It  for  one  purpoae — to  makela 
profit — and  Is  well  Informed  on  coats,  wo  k 
output,  and  retuma.  Tbe  machines  he  ui  » 
are  often  large  and  extremely  complicate  1. 
Becaiise  of  these  circumstances,  tbe  ava  N 
ability  of  prompt,  efficient  service  welg  is 
more  heavily  In  the  customer's  choice  I  i- 
tween  competitive  makes  than  ts  true  at 
many  other  kinds  of  products.  As  a  resv  t, 
Deere  and  Ita  competitors  commit  a  vc  7 
large  share  of  their  marketing  effort  to  se: 
Ice  and  parts  availability. 

All  Deere  dealers.  Including  those  who  » 
only  consumer  products,  are  required  to  pi 
vide  adequate  facilities  to  service  the  pn 
ucts  they  sell,  and  we  attempt  to  assist  thei  i 
to  provide  better  service  In  several  ways. 

First,  since  service  cannot  be  any  bett4  r 
than  service  training,  Deere  carries  on  a  t 
Intensive  training  program.  It  starts  at  th 
factory  where  engineers  present  informatlo: 
on  the  function,  cbaracterlstlca,  and  servlc 
and  maintenance  needs  of  the  equipment 
Including  recommendations  of  such  thing 
as    assembly    and    disassembly    procedure  . 
allowable  wear  tolerances  and  service  pre  ■ 
cedures,  to  tbe  members  of  the  Factory  Ser^  > 
Ice  Department.   Next,   the  Tractor  Servlc  ! 
Department  people  conduct  a  school  for  eac  1 
of  our  branch  office  service  managers  an  I 
their  area  service  managers.  Finally,  at  th  1 
branch  office  training  facilities,  last  year  we: 
over    7,800    dealer   servicemen,    representln  ; 
90%  of  the  dealers,  received  formal  tralnli  ; 
during  the  winter  and  carried  their  know  - 
edge  back    to  the  local  service  shop. 

The  winter  schools,  usually  on  tractor  1, 
are  followed  by  spring  and  sununer  evenlr  ; 
dealer  service  "refresher "  seminars  to  p^  - 
pare  servicemen  to  work  on  seasonal  equli  - 
ment.  such  as  corn  planters,  balers,  cubei  » 
and  combines.  Ten  thousand  servicemen  az  1 
parts  men  attended  these  seminars  last  yei  '. 

For  dealer  service  management,  the  bram 
offices  hold  clinics  to  Improve  the  effective- 
ness of  service  managers.  Dealers  are  taug! 
the  Importance  of  good  service  to  their  bus 
ness  and  encouraged  to  develop  a  service  a 
tltude  that  "complaints  are  valuable' 
cause  they  give  the  dealer  a  chance  to  keej 
a  customer  that  be  might  otherwise  lose. 
For  "freshmen"  servicemen,  many  brani 
offices  hold  elementary  schools  limited  to  3i 
"students"  who,  as  part  of  their  tralnlni 
take  a  current  model  used  tractor,  tear  I 
down  completely  and  then  rebuild  It,  there 
oy  learning  through  doing  all  of  the  majc  : 
repair  techniques  required  to  service  ovj  r 
equipment. 

Second,  we  try  to  help  the  dealer  lear  i 
to  manage  bis  service  operation  effectivel  r 
and  have  developed  a  Service  Admlnlstrt  • 
tlon  Manual  to  guide  them  to  manage  a  1 
phases  of  their  service  operation  In  tl:  b 
most  effective  ways. 

Third,  we  have  set  up  procedures  for  n  - 
spending  to  customer  complaints  wltbln  or  b 
or  two  working  days,  which  focus  on  seelr  { 
that  the  problem  la  properly  handled  by  tt  t 
dealer. 

Fourth,  we  have  a  modern  system  of  sa'  - 
Isfylng  tbe  customer's  need  for  parts.  Tl  t 
average  dealer  carries  8,000  different  pan  1 
In  stock  and  strives  to  provide  a  90%  "fl  1 
ratio."  Backing  him  up  are  eight  Deere  U.!  . 
factories  and  14  strategically  located  pul  1 
depots.  These  are  now  tied  together  wit  1 
high  speed  computers  so  the  total  Inventoi  y 
Is  available  to  any  single  customer.  Tbe  avei  • 
age  depot  has  65,000  different  parts.  Hook<  1 
together  with  factories,  tbe  depots  off<  r 
325,000  different  parts.  Usually  It  takea  lei  s 
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than  an  hour  to  locate  a  part  and  loss  than 
two  hours  to  put  It  In  the  mall.  Emflrgency 
shipments  almost  always  go  by  air. 

Fifth,  when  farmers  are  in  the  field  with 
a  breakdown,  the  time  and  distance  factor 
can  be  critical.  To  provide  "close-by"  re- 
pair service  In  areas  where  regular  dealers 
with  shop  facilities  are  far  apart,  Deere  has 
promoted  the  "Service  Center"  concept. 
Owned  by  regular  full-scale  dealers,  the 
Service  Centers  are  operated  separately  from 
the  main  stores  for  tbe  exclusive  purpose 
of  providing  repair  service  and  parts.  They 
ar«  located  between  full-scale  dealership 
operations,  substantially  reducing  the  time 
and  distance  required  to  obtain  service. 

Sixth,  last  year  Deere  produced  more  than 
1,400,000  copies  of  038  different  service  pub- 
lications to  help  customers  operate  their 
equipment  properly  and  help  shop  people 
locate  parts  and  make  tbe  right  kind  of  re- 
pairs. As  part  of  this  effort,  Deere  provides 
factory  written,  professionally-edited  Opera- 
tor's Manuals.  An  Important  objective  of 
these  manuals  Is  to  call  attention  to  Im- 
portant safety  practices  In  operating  the 
machine. 

For  service  training,  Deere  offers  three 
levels  of  material:  (1)  "F08"  (Fundamen- 
tals of  Service)  Manuals  on  the  basics  of  such 
functions  as  engines,  transmissions  and  hy- 
draulics, la  books  In  all.  Created  originally 
for  the  use  of  our  own  dealer  personnel, 
these  books  are  so  highly  regarded  that  they 
are  now  sold  throughout  the  Industry,  to 
colleges  and  to  independent  schools.  The 
price  charged  Is  nominal,  encouraging  the 
training  of  more  competent  mechanics  for 
dealers  In  all  makes.  (2)  Service  School  Text- 
books, which  are  used  at  dealer  service  train- 
ing meetings  along  with  35  mm  slides.  (3) 
Service  or  Technical  Manuals,  complemen- 
tary to  FOS,  which  deal  with  the  specifics  of 
current  John  Deere  machines  with  instruc- 
tions on  how  to  make  adjustments  and  re- 
pairs. Though  designed  primarily  for  dealer 
servicemen,  these  manuals  are  also  avail- 
able to  customers. 

An  important  aspect  of  service  Is  warranty. 
We  currently  extend  warranties  which,  In 
some  situations,  are  as  long  as  two  years. 
Furthermore,  all  of  our  dealers.  Including 
consumer  product  dealers,  are  required  to 
perform  warranty  work  on  tbe  type  of  prod- 
ucts which  they  sell,  regardless  of  whether 
they  sold  tbe  particular  unit  needing  serv- 
ice. This  Increases  the  availability  of  war- 
ranty service  to  the  customer.  We  have 
consistently  improved  our  warranty  service 
reimbursement  policies  to  Insure  that  dealers 
are  motivated  to  perform  warranty  service. 
In  addition  to  furnishing  the  parts  necessary 
for  warranty  repair,  we  pay  dealers  at  their 
regular  retail  service  labor  rates  plvis  an 
additional  premium  on  both  lal>or  rates  and 
the  cost  of  parts  to  cover  incidental  expenses 
a  dealer  incurs  In  performing  warranty  work. 
Every  effort  Is  made  to  see  that  our  war- 
ranties clearly  state  the  obligations  of  our- 
selves, our  dealers,  and  the  customer. 

sarxTT 

Last  year,  after  extensive  hearings,  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  concluded  that 
the  agricultural  Industry  had  aggressive  and 
effective  tractor  safety  programs  and  recom- 
mended against  setting  tractor  safety  stand- 
ards under  the  National  Traffic  and  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  I960  at  tbe  present  time. 

Operating  under  the  Manager  of  Safety  and 
Environment  at  our  Mollne  headquarters,  the 
Product  Safety  Department  staff  works  di- 
rectly with  the  Product  Safety  Committee  at 
each  factory,  which  is  responsible  for  review- 
ing proposed  products  for  hazards  and  mak- 
ing corrective  recommendations  to  the  fac- 
tory manager.  The  safety  recommendations 
carry  great  weight  In  final  design  decisions. 

Deere  has  always  been  conscious  of  safety 
problems  and  In  three  of  the  most  Important 
safety  areas,  roll-over  protection,  power  take- 
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off  shielding,  and  vehicle  ng^ttng  and  reflec- 
tive marking  and  delineation,  we  have  taken 
a  leading  part  In  the  development  of  Indus- 
try standards. 

Deere  pioneered  in  developing  tractor  roll- 
over protection,  starting  In  1909,  and  began 
marketing  "Boll-Oard"  roll-over  protection 
frames  In  19M.  To  overcome  the  customer's 
slow  response  to  this  safety  Innovation,  Deere 
gave  away  $1  million  dollars  worth  of  Boll- 
Oards  as  prizes  at  dealer  meetings  through- 
out the  country  to  ezpoae  farmers  to  the 
benefits  of  these  safety  devices  and  speed  up 
their  acceptance. 

Subsequently  Deere  allowed  the  Industry  to 
adopt  the  same  concept  without  restrictions 
and  In  1971  gave  the  Roll-Oard  idea,  royalty- 
free,  to  tbe  public,  so  that  all  manufacturers 
could  make  them.  Deere  played  a  leading  role 
In  the  development  of  standards  for  roll-over 
protection  for  both  bars  and  protective  cabs. 
Today.  Deere  pictures  Its  agrlcultriral  tractors 
with  roll-over  protection  In  all  promotional 
llteratiire.  As  an  example  to  others,  all  trac- 
tors driven  by  company  employees  In  experi- 
mental work  or  demonstrations  are  equipped 
with  roll-over  protection. 

Late  In  1972,  Deere  expects  to  Introduce 
another  major  safety  device,  a  new.  fully- 
shielded  power  takeoff  coupler,  which  Is  now 
In  the  final  stages  of  design  and  testing. 
For  many  years,  traditional  power  takeoff 
shields  have  been  a  problem  because  too 
many  farmers  considered  them  Inconvenient 
and  removed  them,  thus  exposing  them- 
selves to  direct  accidental  contact  with  the 
revolving  shaft.  The  new  design  Is  so  sim- 
ple, functional  and  efficient  that  few  farm- 
ers are  likely  to  tamper  with  It. 

In  tbe  agricultural  area  and  outdoor  pow- 
er equipment  area,  we  have  been  a  leader  In 
Industry  committees  working  toward  Im- 
proved safety  standards.  In  addition,  Deere 
has  been  a  leader  in  developing  operator 
controls  similar  to  those  used  by  the  aircraft 
Industry  In  which  control  movement  Is  re- 
lated to  function  and  controls  are  keyed  by 
shape  and  color  to  distinguish  them  from 
each  other  and  reduce  the  chance  of  opera- 
tor error. 

XDUCATIOir 

While  training  dealers  to  Improve  their 
service  capacity  is  one  of  our  larger  ed- 
ucational goals,  we  think  some  other  areas 
are  worth  mentioning. 

First,  there  are  the  customer  service  clin- 
ics. Deere's  100  area  service  managers  try 
to  bold  at  least  one  Customer  Service  Clinic 
per  dealer  per  year.  The  purpose  of  this  Is 
to  acquaint  owners  with  the  operation,  ad- 
justments and  maintenance  of  their  ma- 
chines— regardless  of  make — to  get  bet- 
ter results  and  greater  satisfaction.  Deere 
believes  that  customer  clinics  give  owners 
a  chance  to  air  their  problems,  discuss  them 
with  other  operators  and  learn  how  to  get 
top  performance  from  their  machines.  Spe- 
cial attention  Is  given  to  safe  operation  of 
machines. 

Now  being  developed  Is  a  new  series  of 
publications,  FMO  (Fundamentals  of  Ma- 
chine Operation)  designed  to  acquaint 
operators  with  the  "why"  of  basic  machine 
operation  to  complement  the  "bow"  of  tra- 
ditional operator's  manuals.  These  will  give 
the  operator  an  even  better  understanding 
of  what  it  takes  to  make  machines  run  prop- 
erly. The  FMO  Manuals  wUl  be  basic,  writ- 
ten without  bias,  and  will  be  applicable  to 
other  brands  aa  well  as  John  Deere.  They 
will  deal  with  such  subjects  as  Combine  Har- 
vesting, Logging,  and  Preventive  Main- 
tenance, Lawn  Care  and  a  special  book  on 
Safety.  These  new  books  will  be  especially 
useful  at  customer  clinics. 

Finally,  In  the  last  several  years  we  have 
promoted  numerous  customer  town  during 
which  dealers  bring  in  upwards  of  16.000 
customers  annuaUy  to  our  headquarters  and 
factories.  This  gives  our  customer's  a  chance 
to  see  exactly  how  the  products  they  buy 
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are  being  ma«le  and  learn  of  the  thinking 
that  goes  Into  all  of  the  elements  of  the  de- 
sign and  manufacturing  process  that  affects 
them.  Time  la  allowed  on  each  tour  for  users 
to  meet  with  people  responsible  for  the 
design  and  manufacture  of  these  products 
and  to  air  their  c(»nplalnts  with  them. 

In  an  attempt  to  be  brief,  the  foregoing 
merely  stresses  the  highlights  of  the  actions 
we  are  taking  to  better  serve  our  customers. 
Very  truly  yours, 

FkAMK  DiCKZT, 

Vice  Pretident,  Qooemment  Relation*. 


TAX  REFORM 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  ILLDTOU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  l.  1972 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  plenty  of  rhetoric,  but  very  little 
progress  being  made  in  sound  reform  of 
our  tax  laws. 

The  excessive  rhetoric  and  the  temp- 
tation to  use  demagoguery  in  a  cam- 
paign year  is  very  effectively  pointed  out 
in  an  editorial  by  WMAQ-TV,  channel  6, 
NBC,  Chicago,  which  was  broadcast 
AprU19. 

The  editorial  follows: 

EorroRiAL 

The  political  Issue  this  year  that  has  the 
greatest  popular  appeal  Is  tax  reform. 
Everyone  wanta  tax  reform,  especially  now 
that  we  have  completed  the  unpleasant  task 
of  filing  our  federal  Income  tax  returns. 

Tax  reform  Is  popular  with  people  run- 
ning for  office,  too.  If  a  candidate  bandies 
this  tax  Issue  adroitly,  every  person  who 
listens  to  him  will  be  persuaded  that  bis 
own  taxes  will  be  lower  If  the  candidate  Is 
elected. 

That  Is  a  pleasant  pipe  dream  for  a  spring 
day.  It  Is  satisfying  to  stand  up  and  cheer 
when  a  candidate  promises  to  close  the  tax 
loopholes.  No  one  likes  loopholes. 

But,  If  the  candidate  says  he  wanta  to 
eliminate  yotir  tax  deductions,  you  might 
not  feel  like  cheering.  Really  there  is  only 
a  subtle  difference  between  a  loophole  and 
a  deduction.  Our  definition  of  a  loophole 
Is  a  legal  deduction  that  allows  the  other 
guy  to  pay  less  In  taxes. 

It  Is  also  popular  these  days  for  political 
candidates  to  say  they  want  to  get  started 
on  tax  reform  by  going  after  all  those  nasty 
mllllonarles  who  do  not  pay  a  dime  In  In- 
come taxes.  In  fact,  these  wealthy  non- 
taxpayers  are  doing  nothing  the  laws  do  not 
permit  them  to  do. 

Here's  an  example.  If  you  are  fortunate 
enough  to  have  an  Income  that  puta  you 
In  tbe  sixty  or  seventy  per  cent  bracket.  It 
makes  sense  to  buy  municipal  bonds.  The 
Income  from  them  Is  tax  free,  so  even  If  the 
Interest  Is  only  four  and  a  half  per  cent, 
you  get  to  keep  It  aU  Instead  of  paying 
most  of  It  to  the  government. 

Without  this  law,  local  governments  would 
have  a  problem.  They  could  not  borrow 
money  at  low  Interest  rates  for  major  Im- 
provementa  because  no  one  wo\ild  buy  the 
bonds.  Qoyenunenta  would  have  to  pay 
higher  rates  and  aU  of  us  would  have  to 
make  up  the  difference. 

Another  tax  law  allows  you  to  deduct  all 
the  Interest  and  local  taxes  you  pay.  If  you 
own  a  house,  you  know  how  Important  this 
Is.  If  this  Incentive  Is  removed,  far  fewer 
people  could  afford  to  buy  homes.  The  con- 
struction Industry  would  suffer,  which  would 
create  a  lot  of  new  unen4>loyment. 

Our  point  here  U  that  tax  reform  doee 
sound  like  a  great  Idea.  Our  tax  laws  are 
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Incredibly  complicated  and  full  of  Inequities. 
But  for  every  reform,  there  U  some  conse- 
quence that  must  be  considered.  We  sug- 
gest that  you  listen  to  the  political  candi- 
dates sk^tlcally.  Dont  believe  anyone  who 
trlea  to  buy  youir  vote  with  a  wUd-eyed 
promise  that  reform  Is  a  simple  way  to  solve 
all  our  problems  and  lower  all  our  taxes. 
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OCCUPATIONAL  SAFET7  AND 
HEALTH  ACT  OP  1970 


DINAH  SHORE.  FIRST  LADY 
OF  SONG 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or  nxntoD 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  1.  1972 

Mr.  ModiORY.  Mr.  I^>eaker,  the  First 
Lady's  Breakfast  honoring  Mrs.  Richard 
Nixon,  celebrated  before  a  crowd  <rf  more 
than  1,000  at  the  Shoreham  Hotel  last 
Thursday.  April  27,  was  highlighted  by 
the  guest  i4>pearance  of  the  celebrated 
singer  and  oitertainer.  Miss  Dinah 
Shore.  This  highly  successful  event  took 
on  special  significance  in  that  it  com- 
memorated the  silver  anniversary  of  the 
arrival  of  President  and  Mrs.  Nixon  on 
the  Washington  scene.  Members  of  this 
body  are  proud  to  recall  that  the  Presi- 
dent's first  Washington  experience  was 
as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  California's  12th  District  from 
which  he  was  elected  in  1946. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  silver  anniversary 
theme  was  observed  in  the  striking  of  a 
new  White  House  Medal  for  which  ar- 
rangements were  made  by  the  Congres- 
sional Club  with  the  UJS.  Mint  and  Its 
Directors,  Mrs.  Mary  Brooks.  Each  of  the 
guests  at  the  First  Lady's  Breakfast  re- 
ceived one  of  Uiese  new  White  House 
Medals  containing  40  percent  silver  and 
also  an  attractive  silver  compact  donated 
by  Est^e  Lauder. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  "surprise"  feature  at 
this  historic  First  Lady's  Breakfast  was, 
of  course,  Miss  Diimh  Shore,  whose 
charm  and  melodic  songs  thrilled  the 
great  audience  which  included  wives  of 
most  of  the  Members  of  this  body  and 
the  other  body  as  well  as  Mrs.  Agnew, 
spouses  of  Cabinet  Members,  Justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  Diplomats,  and 
other  public  and  governmental  leaders. 

Mr.  Speaker,  special  reference  should 
be  made  of  the  leadership  of  the  Con- 
gressional Club  whose  President,  Mrs. 
Hale  "Lindy"  Boggs  presided  with  the 
skill  and  grace  which  typifies  this  grand 
woman.  The  chairmen  were  Mrs.  James 
Harvey  and  Mrs.  Richardscm  Preyer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  program  was  re- 
ported to  me  to  be  eventful  and  highly 
successful.  It  ran  somewhat  ahead  of 
schedule  with  the  result  that  Miss  Dinah 
Shore  was  called  on  to  perform  10  min- 
utes ahead  of  her  scheduled  appearance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Miss  Shore  projected  her 
personalis  in  a  manner  which  was  to 
be  expected  and  she  capped  her  per- 
formance with  an  inspiring  rendition  of 
"America  the  Beautiful."  As  the  program 
chairman  for  this  event  observed  In  her 
introduction.  "TO  the  First  Lady  of  the 
land,  I  present  our  Nation's  first  lady  of 
song.  Miss  Dinah  Shore !" 


HON.  KEITH  G.  SEBEUUS 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  1.  1972 

Mr.  SEBEUUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
my  colleagues  are  often  asked  the  ques- 
tion. What  current  issue  does  constituent 
mail  refiect  as  the  No.  1  concern  of  the 
coagresslonal  district?  I  am  asked  this 
question  either  by  the  press  or  interested 
constituents. 

It  is  for  that  reason  I  would  like  to 
commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues two  newspaper  articles  regarding 
the  issue  that  is  currently  causing  the 
most  concern  vrithln  my  congressiraial 
district.  I  am  sure  every  American  is 
concerned  over  the  paramount  issue  of 
doing  all  that  we  can  to  achieve  peace  in 
Southeast  Asia  as  well  as  our  efforts  to 
halt  inflation  and  to  work  to  restore  law 
and  justice  for  all  of  our  citizens. 

However,  as  Important  as  these  issues 
are  today,  the  No.  1  concern  of  citizens 
in  my  congressional  district  is  with  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of 
1970  and  the  related  topic  of  what  Gov- 
ernment can  do  to  you  as  well  as  for  you. 
The  following  editorisd  from  the  Topeka 
Sunday  Capital-Journal  newspaper  and 
the  coliunn  from  the  Salina  Journal  writ- 
ten by  John  Schmiedler,  I  think,  sum- 
marize this  particular  issue  very  well. 
The  editorial  points  out  some  common- 
sense  drawbacks  to  this  legislation.  The 
column  by  John  Schmledeler  concerns 
the  Isu'ger  issue  summarized  by  the  now 
famous  expression,  "Please,  Uncle  Sam, 
I'd  rather  do  it  myself."  I  commend  these 
articles  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues : 

(From  the  Topeka  (Kans.)  Sunday  Coital - 

Journal,  Apr.  SO,  1973] 

IimcNT  Good;  Law  Cuicantsoicx 

Intentions  of  Congress  In  passing  tbe  mas- 
sive Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of 
1970  doubtless  were  good. 

Unfortunately,  acta  of  Congress  and  en- 
forcement by  federal  bureaucrata  often  don't 
work  the  way  they  are  Intended.  A  recent 
news  report  in  tbe  Capital-Journal  Indicated 
that's  tbe  case  with  this  law. 

Purpose  of  tbe  act  was  laudable — to  protect 
workers  by  requiring  safety  precautions  be 
taken  by  employers.  It  spells  out  work  stand- 
ards to  be  followed. 

These  standards  have  caused  much  confu- 
sion here.  They  are  contained  In  a  book  In 
such  great  detail  a  businessman  miist  wade 
through  pages  which  do  not  ^ply  to  him  to 
find  the  niles  which  do. 

The  act  has  many  local  contractors  worried 
for  fear  they  cannot  comply  with  Ita  r- revi- 
sions—or  that  If  they  can,  compliance  may 
increase  ooeto  20  to  30  per  cent. 

Tlie  government,  which  on  one  hand  seeks 
to  encourage  construction  by  holding  down 
costa,  may — by  this  law — push  them  up 
sharply. 

The  law  applies  to  most  businesses,  but 
strikes  hardest  at  small  contractors.  Some 
here  say  the  regulations  may  force  them  out 
of  business. 

Apparently  enforcement  of  the  act  will  be 
strict.  En^loyers  may  call  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Administration  for  advice 
on  rules.  But  lnq>ectorB  will  not  visit  work 
sites  and  advise  on  how  to  come  undw  the 
law.  If  they  visit  the  site  and  see  a  violation, 
the  businessman  tnvat  be  cited. 
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Moat  fines  It  Is  aald  wlU  be  tlOO.  ttaougl 
tbey  can  go  m  high  u  $1,000.  But  »  Unooln 
Neb.,  firm  wma  ■■■e—ed  penalties  of  $34,00 
because  of  alleged  continued  Infraction,  am 
the  penalty  now  Is  being  considered  in 
hearing. 

Few  outside  of  government  have  the  legi 
and  engineering  knowledge  to  advise  on  tb 
new  law. 

Responsibility  for  compliance  is  on  tb 
employer.  If  an  employe  is  caught  breakin 
a  safety  rule,  the  entployer  is  cited.  It  seem 
this  should  be  a  shared  responsibility. 

It  is  too  early  to  Judge  how  the  law  wl 
operate  when  employers  learn  to  work  unde 
it,  but  it  seems  new  standards  have  com 
rapidly,  and  are  massive  and  inflexible. 

The  law  raises  again  the  question 
whether  zeal  hasn't  taken  the  place  of  r( 
where  federal  regulations  are  concerned 
question  was  raised  earlier  by  Kansas  f 
lot  owners,  some  of  whom  went  out  of  bi 
ness  because  they  couldn't  afford  to  m^t 
state  regulations  and  if  tbey  did,  they  (  d 
not  know  whether  federal  regulations  woi  id 
let  them  continue.  It  has  been  raised  by  11 
drillers  whose  offshore  operations  have  be  in 
limited  for  fear  of  oil  leak  poUution. 

Certainly  lives  and  safety  of  employes  mx  st 
l>e  protected  and  air  and  water  poUuti  n 
must  be  halted.  B^t  reguIaUons  must  >e 
reasonable.  They  must  be  enforced  in  a  w  ly 
that  will  permit  businesses  to  fill  needs  of  t  le 
public  for  buildings,  beef  and  oil. 

Blanket  federal  regulations  sometimes  a  re 
too  inflexible  to  take  into  account  indlvldv  H. 
conditions. 

More  regulatory  functions  should  be  It  rt 
to  state  and  local  governments.  They  a-e 
cloaer  to  the  situation  and  probably  woufd 
enforce  nilee  more  reasonably. 

[From  the  Sallna.  Kans.,  Jotimal] 

Don't  Wsap  Us  Au.  xm  CottonI 

(By  John  Scbmledeler) 

I  know  there  are  times  when  we  need  to  tw 
protected  from  ourselves.  In  almost  every  lu 
stance  of  "accident",  examination  uncovers 
carelessness  or   a   disregard   for   the   ruli 
many  tlmee  with  tragic  consequences. 

But,  holy  smoke,  some  of  the  stories  cock- 
ing out  of  experiencee  with  the  inspecto-s 
from  the  Department  of  Labor's  Occupation  U 
Safety  and  Health  Act  scarcely  are  to  be  be- 
lieved. 

A  friend  of  mine  with  long  experience  fci 
the  construction  trade  tells  of  eatlmatee  i  if 
a  30  percent  Increase  In  building  ooita  it 
08HA  niles  are  followed  religiously. 

And  another  friend,  a  Inlcklayer  tells  it 
the  plastic  hard  hats  now  required  of  ever]  - 
one  down  to  sidewalk  superintendent  saUln  t 
about  in  the  brisk  Kansas  wind.  "Talk  abot  t 
a  hazard  I  We  were  chasing  thos?  condemne  1 
hats  all  afternoon,"  he  groused.  He  also  con  - 
plained  of  the  steel-toed  shoes  which  cut 
into  his  feet  each  time  he  reached  for  a  bricl :. 
Won't  take  much  of  that  to  put  him  off  th  i 
Job  with  an  "occupational  lllnees". 

No  one  can  argue  that  unsafe  and  un- 
healthful  work  conditions  should  be  allowed  . 
And  there  appears  little  question  some  regu  - 
latlon  is  needed  to  insure  occupations! 
safety. 

The  problem  is  to  get  scxne  kind  of  even  ■ 
handed  administration  of  the  reaeonabl » 
regulation.  Do  you  recall  how  the  "solution* 
to  unsanitary  conditions  in  some  urba;  i 
slaughtering  plants  dosed  many  oommunlt  r 
frosen  food  locker  iriants  in  Kansas?  B«- 
caiise  filth  and  danger  were  found  in  some 
urban  plants,  the  aU-knowing  federal  govt 
emment  was  certain  filth  and  danger 
abounded  in  the  small  country  locker  plant  > 
as  well. 

Applying  a  blanket  "solution"  dldnt  deal 
up  the  cltiee  and  left  many  rural  oommu 
nities  unreeponsive  to  the  needs  of  people 
And.  at  the  same  time,  the  federal  govern 
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ment    mouths    pious    promises    about    en- 
hancing rural  life,  rm  danged  if  I  see  that  It 
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The  same  kind  of  bllnders-on  administra- 
tion of  a  safety  act— eeeklng  baiards  every- 
place which  may  exist  someplace — will  re- 
sult In  the  same  kind  of  destruction. 

Big  Brother  simply  cannot  roll  each  of  us 
in  protective  cotton  and  expect  us  not  to 
smother. 

Incidentally,  did  you  know  mmtng  isnt 
covered  by  08HA?  That's  because  Big  Broth- 
er already  has  made  the  coal  minee  safe 
and  healthfiU  places  in  which  to  work.  Try 
tolling  that  to  a  miner's  widow. 

Meanwhile,  better  wear  your  safety  glasses 
if  you  use  a  spray  deodorant.  Stuff's  under 
preasure,  you  know. 


WILDLIPE    MANAGEMENT 
INSTITUTE 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    KICHICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  1,  1972 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  so  that  my 
colleagues  may  be  aware  of  the  informa- 
tion therein  contained,  I  insert  the  text 
of  an  April  21,  1972.  release  from  the 
Wildlife  Management  Institute  at  this 
point  in  the  Congressional  Rkcoro. 

The  text  follows: 

Antxconsbivationibts    PoTncDiMo    CoNcazss 
ON  Masznx  Mammals 

Anti-hunting  and  animal  protectionist 
groups  have  launched  the  second  phase  of  a 
national  newspaper  advertising  campaign  de- 
signed to  frighten  Congress  into  enacting  a 
law  upholding  their  stated  aim  to  stop  alt 
taking  of  whales,  seals,  sea  otters,  polar  bears, 
and  other  marine  tnamm^ia  according  to  the 
Wildlife  Management  Institute.  Their  goal  is 
countrary  to  what  leading  marine  specialists 
advise  is  best  for  the  ^ntm^u  but  that  does 
not  deter  their  emotional  stand  on  this  issue. 

Current  targets  for  their  ire  Is  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Commerce,  chaired  by  Senator 
Warren  O.  Magnuson  (Wash.)  and  its  Sub- 
committee on  Oceans  and  Atxnosphere,  head- 
ed by  Senator  Ernest  F.  Boilings  (B.C.).  Boi- 
lings' group  recently  ended  public  hearing! 
on  HA.  10430,  previously  passed  by  the 
House,  and  several  Senate  bills. 

The  anti-dumping  and  protectionist  asso- 
ciations are  trying  to  force  Magnuson  and 
Holllngs  to  report  their  bill.  Their  newspaper 
ads  are  stimulating  a  huge  volume  of  maU 
to  sway  the  committee's  decision.  Much  of 
the  maU  is  from  persons  seriously  concerned 
about  the  future  of  marine  »Ti^mf«»i«  t>ut 
who  have  little  actual  understanding  of  the 
undeelrabie  result  their  efforts  may  bring. 
Oversimplifications,  half-truths,  and  mislead- 
ing sUtements  are  being  used  to  encourage 
them  to  take  action  that  could  be  contrary  to 
the  well-being  of  marine  matnm^ia 

By  use  of  the  same  tactics,  the  protectlon- 
ista  succeeded  in  getting  unwise  provisions 
written  into  HJt.  10430  when  it  was  voted  on 
the  House  fioor.  They  seek  now  to  gain  still 
more  concessions  In  the  Senate  version. 

Leading  wildlife  experts  and  oonsenration- 
ists  have  advised  the  Holllngs  sulwommittee 
that  the  House-passed  bill  is  seriously  defi- 
cient. Its  greatest  and  least  recognised  weak- 
ness Is  its  substitution  of  emotion  for  proven 
scientific  Judgement  in  the  management  of 
marine  mammals.  HJi.  10430  would  forbid 
any  killing  of  marine  mammals,  except  by 
special  permit,  for  a  period  of  five  years.  The 
Senate  subcommittee  is  considering  Increas- 
ing the  moratorium  to  16  years.  Leading  ma- 
rine experts  have  told  the  House  and  Senate 


committees  that  a  blanket  moratorium  U 
negative,  that  it  could  result  In  more  harm 
than  good.  Many  of  the  animals  are  inter- 
national In  their  movement*  and  distribu- 
tion, and  the  prohibition  against  taking  the 
animals  by  Americans  will  have  no  effect 
whatsoever  on  other  nations.  In  fact,  the 
Staie  Department  testified  that  continued 
efforts  to  force  a  worldwide  moratorium  could 
sabotage  raUonal  efforts  to  establish  needed 
and  workable  international  agreements.  Some 
countries  are  increasingly  dependent  on  ma- 
rine mammals  for  food  and  UB.  blanket  clo- 
sures, will  have  absolutely  no  effect  on  their 
take.  Only  International  agreements  can  re- 
duce and  regulate  such  taking. 

Experts  are  advising  the  House  and  Senate 
committees  to  authorise  greatly  expanded 
federal -state  cooperative  reeearch,  enforce- 
ment, land  acquisition,  and  management 
programs  for  marine  mammals.  H.R.  10430 
virtually  rules  this  out,  choosing  instead  to 
exert  federal  preemption  over  all  marine 
mammals,  even  thoee  most  common  to  state 
waters.  Federal  agencies  lack  both  personnel 
and  equipment  to  do  the  Job.  A  bill  Intro- 
duced by  Senator  Ted  Stevens  (Alaska) 
8.  3161,  includes  the  protective  measures 
recommended  by  marine  experts  and  wild- 
life specialists.  It  is  receiving  little  atten- 
tion, however  due  to  the  chaos  generated  by 
the  emotional  proponents  of  total  protection. 

Everyone  wants  the  marine  mammals  pro- 
tected from  future  harm.  The  real  question 
Is  how  it  should  be  done — by  emotional  re- 
action which  historically  has  failed  or  by 
scientific  management  that  already  has  all 
marine  mammal  populations  either  under 
total  protection,  stabilized,  or  Increasing. 
Senator  Magnuson,  Senator  Holllngs.  and 
other  members  of  the  Senate  and  House  are 
receiving  many  requests  from  conservation- 
ists that  any  legislation  enacted  assure  that 
scientific  effort  will  be  focused  on  the  ani- 
mal's well-being. 


C?ONCERN  FOR  PLIGHT  OP 
SOVIET  JEWS 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or  MAssAcausBm 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  1.  1972 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
city  council  of  Lynn  recently  spoke  out 
eloquently  on  the  plight  of  the  Jewish 
population  of  the  Soviet  Union.  I  believe 
their  forceful  affirmation  of  the  rights  of 
Soviet  Jews— as  of  all  people— to  political 
and  religious  freedom — is  timely  and  im- 
portant and  at  this  point  I  wish  to  Insert 
ItintheRscoRD: 

PaOCLAMATXOM — 1073 

CiTT  ComrciL, 

Lynn,  Hats. 

Whereas,  the  Jews  of  the  Sovlat  Union  are 
denied  the  right  to  practice  their  religion; 
to  study  their  holy  books;  and  to  teach  their 
clUldzen  the  ancient  genets  of  their  faith; 
and 

Whereas,  the  Jews  of  the  Soviet  Union  are 
denied  the  rights  of  other  nationality  groups 
as  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
USSR,  and  are  denied  the  freedom  of  emi- 
gration as  guaranteed  by  the  United  Nations 
declaration  of  Human  Rights;  and 

Whereas,  hxdivldual  religious  activity  Is 
branded  as  treason  is  manifested  by  the 
recent  eloeed  trials  as  weU  as  Imprisonment 
without  trial. 

Whereas,  the  dtlaens  of  Lynn.  In  the 
spirit  of  ><iiTw»iitf.^rtfmism.  call  upon  the 
Soviet  Oovemment  to  oaaae  the  persecution 
of  their  Jewish  Citizena  and  abide  by  their 
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own  constitution  in  granting  to  them  the 
rt^t  of  rellflona  practice  and  education  and 
the  right  to  amlgrata  if  they  so  desire. 

Now,  therafOca,  w».  the  City  CouncU  of 
Lynn,  Join  with  other  cities  across  the  United 
SUtes  in  obasrvance  of  the  forthcoming 
National  Sovlat  Jewry  Solidarity  Day,  Bun- 
day,  April  80,  1973,  and  urge  aU  cltlaens  to 
demonstrate  our  concern  for  tha  deapeiate 
plight  of  the  Soviet  Jew. 

In  wltnass  whanat,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  eleventh  day  of  AprU  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  One  Thousand  Nine  Hun- 
dred and  Seventy-Two. 

WALin  F.  MasavK, 

PreXdenf. 


NADER  DIDN'T  CHECK  FACTS 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  CAuroKNU 

IN  IBB  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  1,  1972 

Mr.  BOB  WIU30N.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RicoRo,  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  Wash- 
ington R^ixnt: 

OHAMBxa  Backs  Consumb  PaoracrxoN, 
But  •  •  •  Nabkb  Ddn't  Bothxx  To  Chkck 
THX  Facts 

Ralpb  Nader's  "disregard  for  the  facta"  Is 
evident  In  his  tufounded  charges  at  Irre- 
sponMMe  oonduct  by  the  National  Chamber 
concerning  pending  consumer  laglslatlan. 

That  erltldsm  came  from  Arch  N.  Booth, 
exscotlve  vioe  president  of  the  OhamlMr,  In 
rejecting  Mr.  Nader's  distorted  views  reported 
in  his  syndloatsd  column.  In  letters  to  Mr. 
Nader  himaeU  and  adltota  ot  29  newqiapan. 
Mr.  Booth  said  tha  -r*T'f*i11''g  w*^"""  vali- 
dated the  need  for  the  Chamber  to  inform 
iu  members.  Ekosrpts  of  the  letter  to  the 
editors  (oUow: 

"If  aU  of  Ralph  Naders  facts  are  as  inac- 
curate as  those  In  his  reosnt  atta^  on  tha 
Chamber  of  Oommaroa  et  tha  United  States, 
consumers  would  do  w«ll  to  e»amlne  his  ae- 
cusatloDs  and  ptopoatA  solutions  very  car*- 
fuUy.- 

"b  a  iMant  ootanm.  Ut.  Nader  aald  the 
Nattooal  Chamber  was  circulating  a  "aaereC 
propaganda  kit'  that  oontamed  "wUd  state- 
ments' ooneantng  a  bin  for  a  new  federal 
Consumer  Protection  Agency.  Mr.  Nader  said 
the  Chamber  called  the  Mil  the  moat  furious 
(lie)  threat  to  fNe  ontacpilaa  and  ordsrly 
govemmaat  ever  to  be  proposad  in  Ooognaa.' 
"Ibaas  itatements  are  not  true.  Mor  la  it 
true  tbat  the  National  Ohambar  produead 
thia  "aeorat  propaganda  kit*  suggsatlng  how 
bosinaaa  groups  should  protest,  bold  stxategy 
meetings  and  engaga  In  otber  propaganda 
and  lobbying  aettvlttaa.  Tlia  flaet  la,  «»  Na- 
ttooal Ohamhar  has  nattlMr  produoad  nor 
distMbtrtad  the  kit  to  whMi  ICr.  Nadar  re- 
fers. 

"What  the  National  Chamber  haa  dona  re- 
garding the  pending  oonsumer  protection 
biu,  8.  1177/HJt.  10836,  to  to  produce  and 
distribute  various  bulletins  and  papers  which 
analyse  the  biU  and  its  impact;  suggsst  oon- 
struetlve  amendments,  and  Inform  our  msm- 
beis  on  this  vital  Issue.  Nowhere  in  this  ma- 
terial are  the  phraaea  found  that  Mr.  Nader 
quotea  aa  originating  from  the  National 
ChamlMr. 

"We  regard  the  furnishing  of  information 
on  audi  issuaa  to  be  our  duty,  and  we  will 
contlniM  to  do  eo.  We  also  would  have  been 
^"PPt  to  provide  copies  of  our  material  to 
Vt.  Nadsr,  had  he  bothered  to  cheek  the  ve- 
racity of  hU  chargea  with  us. 
"In  thto  same  column,  Mr.  Nader's  deoep- 
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tlve  sUtemenu  about  the  MU  Illustrate  fur- 
ther his  dlsrsgard  for  the  facts,  and  indicate 
aU  the  more  why  we  need  to  inform  our 
membera  about  the  true  nature  of  this  bill. 

"For  instance,  Mr.  Nader  statee  that  the 
Conaumer  Protection  Agency  would  have  'no 
authority  to  regulate  or  prosecute  anybody;* 
that  the  agency  *must  operate  on  a  tiny 
yeerly  budget',  and  that  it  'must  stay  wlthm 
the  rulee  of  the  commissions  doing  the  regu- 
Uting.' 

"None  of  hto  three  statements  U  true,  based 
on  careful  analysis  of  the  r«"'««"g  legisla- 
tion. From  his  point  of  view,  Mr.  Nader  ob- 
viously would  prefer  to  minimise  the  Impact 
of  leglsUtion  that  haa  passed  the  House  and 
is  neartng  a  vote  to  the  Senate. 

"The  fact  to,  under  the  prcqKMed  legisla- 
tion, the  CPA  could  cause  the  regulation  or 
proeecutlon  of  nearly  any  caae  In  which  the 
agency  felt  coruumers  were  being  adversely 
affected.  It  would  operate  on  a  budget  ap- 
prortmately  aa  large  aa  that  of  the  Federal 
Itade  Oommlssloii — and  thto  by  any  measure 
to  not  tiny'.  It  would  have  many  Investiga- 
tory and  other  powers  far  beyond  thoee  of 
the  oommlaalons  doing  the  rsguUtlng.  And, 
aa  usuaUy  happens,  the  agency  would  un- 
doubtedly grow  m  else  once  created. 

"Had  Mr.  Nader  reaearehed  his  facts,  he 
would  have  found  that  tha  National  Cham- 
Iter  haa  for  aome  time  favored  increased  and 
strangthaned  repreeentation  for  consumers 
In  the  oouncito  of  government.  The  NatKmal 
Chamber  haa  oonalatantly  testified  In  favor 
of  a  strengthened  %mcU1  Advisor  on  Con- 
sumer Affairs  In  the  White  House.  We  stIU 
continue  to  mslntain  that  position  as  more 
logical  and  effective,  rather  than  favoring 
tha  establishment  of  yet  another  federal 
agency  which  wUi  be  deficient  of  the  clear 
focus  necessary  to  achieve  its  objectives. 

"As  for  Mr.  Nader,  he  will  serve  the  public 
interest  better  If  he  will  stop  to  check  hto 
facts,  and  prove  tito  charges  before  oon- 
denuUng  the  business  oommunity  and  gov- 
ernment through  sweei^ng  generalities  and 
innuendoee." 


TELEPHONE  PRIVACY— XX 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

or    WlBLtUNBUf 

IN  THE  HOXTSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  1.  1972 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pres- 
ently circulating  a  "Dear  Colleague"  let- 
ter on  the  telQ;rfione  privacy  bill  (HJI. 
13267),  which  has  already  been  cospon- 
sored  by  28  Members. 

This  bill  would  give  Individuals  the 
right  to  indicate  to  the  tel^hone  com- 
pany if  they  do  not  wish  to  be  commer- 
cially solicited  over  the  telephone.  Com- 
mercial firms  wanting  to  solicit  business 
ovtt'  the  plume  wotild  then  be  required  to 
obtain  from  tbe  idume  company  a  list  of 
customers  who  opted  for  the  commercial 
prohibition.  The  FCC  would  also  be  itfven 
the  option  of  requiring  the  phone  com- 
pany, instead  of  supplying  a  Ust.  to  put 
an  asterisk  by  the  names  of  thoee  in- 
dividuals in  the  phone  book  who  have 
chosen  to  invoke  the  commercial  solici- 
tation ban. 

Itaose  not  covered  by  the  legislation 
would  be  charities  and  other  nonprofit 
groups,  political  candidates  and  or^mi- 
zatlons.  and  opinion  polltakers.  Also  not 
covered  would  be  debt  collection  agaides 
or  any  other  individual  or  companies 
with  whom  the  individual  has  an  eadst- 
Ing  contract  or  debt. 
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As  I  noted  in  a  statement  on  March  9, 
I  have  received  an  enormous  amount  of 
correspondence  on  this  legislation  from 
all  over  the  country.  Today,  I  am  plac- 
ing a  18th  sampling  of  these  letters  into 
the  Recorb,  since  they  describe  far  more 
vividly  than  I  possibly,  could  the  need 
for  this  legislation. 

These  letters  follow — the  names  have 
been  omitted: 

CLnrroH,  Conn., 

AjfrU  It,  1972. 

DBAS  CoNoaaaiCAN  Aspin:  I  was  most 
plsased  to  read  in  the  Oongreeelonal  Record 
of  your  Telephone  Privacy  Act  (H.R.  14097) . 
To  be  surs,  passage  of  thto  biU  would  l>e  a 
godsend  to  millions  of  people  plagued  and 
hsrassed  by  over  aealous  '>~"p«''<rT 

Telephone  soliciting  haa  become  one  of  the 
most  annoying  aspects  of  my  life  as  a  stu- 
dent. These  businesses  seem  to  think  col- 
lege students  are  a  goldmine  eager  to  spend 
their  parents'  money  on  almost  anything. 
WhUe  thto  may  be  true  to  a  certain  extent, 
certainly  enough  soliciting  to  already  done 
throu^  the  omnipresent  third-class  mail 
and  detachable  cards  in  magasinee  to  satisfy 
everyoite's  wants  or  needs.  Besldea,  unopened 
Junk  maU  to  far  more  readily  ignored  than  a 
ringing  telephone.  * 

The  Telephone  Privacy  Act  has  my  un- 
equivocal 8\ipport  and  bopefuUy  that  of  a 
majority  of  jomt  distinguished  colleagues  in 
theOongrees. 

Sincerely  yours. 


Solon,  Ohio,  AprU  16, 1972. 
R^resentatlve  Ln  Aspin, 
House  of  RepreaentattoeM, 
Wa$hington,  D.O. 

IkAB  Rkpuskntativb  Aspin:  The  encloeed 
cI1n>ing  from  The  ChrUtian  Science  Monitor 
gives  ma  hope  that  at  last  something  may 
be  done  about  one  of  the  many  advertising 
annoyances  Amerlimna  are  subjeoted  to.  I 
am  a  mlddle-agad  hooaewlfe.  and  I  couldn't 
possibly  keep  track  of  tbe  '^aUIng"  calto  I 
get  during  the  week,  from  aluminum  siding 
to  ptaotographa.  onsmetles  and  recently  moat 
perslitont  of  aU.  real  estate  developecs. 
They're  the  worst,  with  their  faiae.  taped 
meesages  aUnted  to  seem  deceptively  per- 
sonal. 

/  certainly  bock  your  effort*  300%.  because 
I  think  every  Amerloan  has  the  right  to 
take  a  bath,  repair  a  cut  finger,  get  Rover  In 
out  of  tha  xabi.  or  Juat  plain  oollect  hto 
thoughte.  In  peace.  I  do  disagree  that  non- 
profit groupa  should  be  exempted.  Ever  alnoe 
I  helped  ccdlect  for  aevaral  healtb  funds  fttr 
two  or  three  years  until  about  four  yoara 
ago,  they  have  nagged  me  to  do  It  again.  For 
four  years  I  have  been  «»«ri»<Tiim  that,  due 
to  health  problema.  I  oazmoC  walk  from  Ooor 
to  door  any  longer,  ft  ttiU  they  call,  though 
each  time  I  aak  to  be  removed  from  their  list. 
I'm  so  mad.  I  wont  give  them  a  dime. 

Keep  It  up,  *  if  thto  ever  oomea  to  a  vote, 
Mr.  Vanlk  will  get  my  backing. 
SInoaraly, 


AUEXANoaiA,  Va..  AprU  5,  l»7i. 
DxAS  RsFsasBNTATivx  Aspix:  Please  add  my 
name  to  those  who  support  your  bill  to  stc^ 
luuoUeltsd  phone  calto.  I  am  tired  o(  running 
with  a  half  diapered  baby  to  answer  a  phone 
and  learn  a  devetopment  In  Plnehurst,  N.C. 
to  sending  me  an  "nn>iiiaiiin,iaiii."  or  that  a 
salesman  from  the  Lake  Lsganore  wiU  be 
in  my  area  "tomorrow  night."  ^'•g***^^  and 
newapapw  aolleltatlons  run  a  doae  second 
on  my  Itot  of  nuisance  oallars  behind  laiKl 
developers. 

Sincerely. 
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PAPERWORK  VERSUS  EDUCATI6N 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or  MonnatnA 
IN  THE   HOU8B  OF  REPRESENTATI\  ES 

Monday,  May  1,  1972 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  w<  eks 
ago  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Dai  win 
Lochner,  superintendent  of  sch(  ols, 
Jamesville  Public  Schools,  Jamesvile, 
Minn.,  objecting  to  the  amount  of  pai  er- 
work  that  Is  necessary  to  apply  for  tl  le  I 
aid  imder  the  Elementary  and  8econ(  ary 
Education  Act.  Superintendent  Loci  ner 
points  out  that  the  total  budget  for  his 
school  district's  operation  amounts  to 
about  $700,000  a  year  and  that  theqe  is 
more  paperwork  Involved  In  quallf; 
for  $11,000  In  tlUe  I  aid  than  there  1; 
handling  the  district's  entire  budge;. 

I  brought  Mr.  Lochner's  comments  to 
the  attention  of  the  U.S.  OfiBce  of  Edt  ca- 
tion and  received  a  reply  from  Dlre<  tor 
Richard  L.  Falrtey  of  the  Division  of 
Compensatory  Education.  It  seems  that 
the  statutory  requirements  of  the  ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
have  led  to  a  proliferation  of  paperwork 
requiremmts  on  the  part  of  State  and 
local  educational  agencies.  For  the  ( di- 
ftcation  of  my  colleagues  I  am  Incluc  Ing 
this  exchange  of  correspondence  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks: 
jANxsvnxB  Public  Schools 

INO.  DiBTUCT  830 

JanesvUle,  Minn.,  March  IS,  19 
Hon.  Amchxe  Mblsen, 
U.S.  House  of  Repreaentativet, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DzAS  Mb.  Nblsbn  :  Yectorday  I  attende|l  an 
all  day  seminar  on  Tltlfl  I  for  1073-78 
purpose  of  the  meeting  waa  to  explain 
schools  had  to  do  to  write  projects  for 
application. 

Federal  money  Is  needed  In  our  school 
fact.  It  Is  needed  very  badly.  However,  : 
have  to  siwnd  days,  weeks,  and  months 
ing  projects,  the  value  of  the  money  decr( 
rapidly. 

For  example.  In  our  school  district  wi 
eligible  for  $11,000.00  In  Title  I  aid.  TO  < 
Ify  for  this  $11,000.00  we  must  complei 
triplicate  ten  different  documents,  fi 
parental  involvement  committee,  des: 
target  schools,  etc.  We  must  list  every 
in  our  school  along  with  family  income 
age  by  year  and  month,  minority  status, 
tellectual  development,  emotional  devel< 
ment,  work  habits,  behavior  and  adj 
nutrition  and  health  stattis  and  achlevemi 
test  scores.  All  of  the  above  requirements 
necessary    Just    to   complete   Part   I.   ThI 
ha  vent  told  us  what  is  in  Part  n  yet! 

I  could  go  on  and  on — but  I  hope  my  po: 
is  clear.  Oux  reg\ilar  budget  Is  $700,000.00 
year.  The  school  district  must  prepare  moi 
paperwork  to  qualify  for  $11,000.00  than  t 
does  in  preparation   for  Its  entire  budge 
Federal  money  is  needed — not  mickey  mouse 
Please  do  something  to  change  this  deplor- 
able condition  soon. 
Sincerely, 

Dabwik  Lochnbb, 

Superin  tendent. 

Dbpartkknt  of  Health, 

EOXTCATION,   AND  WELTABX, 

Washington,  D.C.,  AprU  18, 1972. 
Hon.  Amchxb  Nklsxh , 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Mr.  Nklsxn:  This  is  in  response 
your  Inquiry  of  March  29  addressed  to  Com' 
mlssloner  Sidney  P.  Marland  on  behalf  oj 
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Superintendent  Darwin  Lochner,  JaneeviUe, 
Minnesota.  His  letter  oonoemad  the  paper 
work  Involved  in  the  preparation  of  the  Title 
I,  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act, 
application. 

The  State  educational  agency  is  required 
to  approve  only  those  ^plications  which 
meet  all  the  requirements  of  Subpart  C  of 
the  Title  I,  E8BA,  Regulations,  some  of  which 
are  those  types  of  information  your  constitu- 
ent listed.  Section  141(a)(1)  (enclosed)  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  requires  that  the  Title  I  programs  must 
be  "designed  to  meet  the  special  educational 
needs  of  educationally  deprived  children  in 
school  attendance  areas  having  high  con- 
centrations of  children  from  low-income 
families."  To  assure  Itself  and  Office  of  Edu- 
cation that  it  is  approving  programs  which 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  law.  Minne- 
sota State  Department  of  Education  must 
have  sufficient  documentation  to  show  1) 
that  those  attendance  areas  in  the  school 
district  having  high  concentrations  of  chil- 
dren from  low-income  families  nave  been 
selected  properly,  2)  how  the  educationally 
deprived  children  were  selected  to  participate 
and  3 )  how  the  proposed  program  will  meet 
the  special  educational  needs  of  the  children. 

Unfortunately,  the  law  does  not  exempt 
local  school  districts  receiving  small  alloca- 
tions from  any  part  of  the  planning  or 
documenatlon  of  that  planning  in  the  prep- 
aration of  a  Title  I  application.  If  there 
is  not  Biifficient  administration  funds  to  de- 
fray the  expenses,  the  local  district  may  wish 
to  form  a  cooperative  Title  I  project  with 
another  district. 

According  to  a  State  Title  I  official  an 
analysis  of  the  cost  of  doing  a  needs  as- 
sessment showed  that  in  Minnesota  school 
districts  it  ranged  from  $.10  to  $.30  per  pupU. 

If  we  can  be  of  further  assistance,  pie 
contact  us. 

Sincerely  yours, 

RlCHABD  L.  FaDLXT, 

Director,  Division  of 
Compensatory  Education. 
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BRINO  BACK  THE  $2  BILL 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or  NKW  TOBX 
IN   THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  1,  1972 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  until  Its 
discontinuance  In  1966,  the  $2  bill  had 
been  an  integral  part  of  the  currency  of 
the  United  States  throughout  its  history. 
It  was  first  issued  during  the  American 
Revolution  by  colonists  who  preferred 
their  currency  denominated  in  dollars 
rather  than  In  the  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence  of  the  English.  When  a  national 
currency  was  provided  for  under  the  Na- 
tional Bank  Act  of  1863,  the  $2  note  be- 
came a  part  of  that  system.  It  continued 
to  be  so  throughout  the  various  changes 
in  the  system  until  1966  when  the  Treas- 
ury announced  that  these  notes  woiild 
cease  to  be  printed,  because  there  was 
little  demand  for  them. 

The  time  has  come,  I  feel,  to  reevalu- 
ate this  decision  and  the  role  of  the  $2 
note  in  facilitating  the  Nation's  mone- 
tary transactlcms.  The  $2  note  can  oe- 
cupy  a  very  strategic  place  In  the  Na- 
tion's array  of  notes.  By  volume  the  vast 
majority  of  transactioos  are.  of  course, 
carried  out  by  check.  Komever,  there  are 
millions  upon  millions  of  small  but  es- 


sential transactions  which  are  beat  ex- 
ecuted In  cash — the  purchase  of  bread 
and  milk  at  the  comer  store  or  the  pay- 
ment of  a  taxlcab  fare,  for  example.  The 
$2  note  would  appear  a  particularly  use- 
ful denomination  to  assist  In  carrying 
out  these  kinds  of  small  payments. 

The  potential  demand  for  the  $2  note 
seems  implicit  in  a  numt>er  of  devdop- 
ments.  Ours  Is  a  growing  populaticHi 
which  is  steadily  increasing  its  real  per 
ci^iita  InoHne.  This  means  that  more 
people  will  be  engaging  In  more  transac- 
tions and  using  more  and  more  coins  and 
bills.  The  need  for  the  smaUer  denomina- 
tions is  accentuated,  because  our  popula- 
tion is  young.  According  to  the  1970  cen- 
sus nearly  40  percent  of  the  population 
was  under  21.  In  addition,  a  richer  popi^ 
latlon  is  able  to  afford  more  kinds  of 
goods  and  services,  the  average  size  of 
our  small  transactions,  therefore,  will 
tend  to  increase.  A  %2  bill  will  permit  us 
to  reduce  the  number  of  notes  which  we 
must  carry  to  conduct  our  daily  business. 
It  would  provide  our  currency  sjrstem 
with  added  flexibility.  Oivoi  today's  price 
structure  the  $2  bill  would  be  a  useful 
bridge  between  the  $1  and  the  $5  notes. 

If  the  $2  bill  is  reissued,  I  feel.  Its  use 
will  be  widespread.  The  American  popu- 
lation, perhaps  more  than  any  other  peo- 
ple, is  open  minded  to  new  ideas  and  new 
products  when  their  worthwhlleness  and 
convenience  have  been  demonstrated. 
This  characteristic  has  been  at  the 
foundation  of  much  of  the  great  progress 
which  we  have  made  through  the  years 
as  a  Nation.  Once  the  convenience  and 
flexibility  which  the  $2  note  can  bring  to 
our  currency  is  appreciated  by  the  public, 
the  $2  note  will  become  again  a  very  valu- 
able and  integral  part  of  our  system  of 
money. 


INSURANCE  AGENTS  ASK  FOR 
HABITUAL  OFPENES31  LAWS 


Hon.  G.  V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

OF   MlllSISglPPI 
IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  1,  1972 

Mr.  MONTCX>MERY.  Mr.  I^)eaker.  I 
would  like  to  call  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentative's attention  to  a  particularly 
noteworthy  effort  on  the  part  of  one  of 
the  count37's  largest  organizations  of 
indepoident  business  people  on  behalf 
of  the  Nation's  motoring'public  and  auto 
insurance  consumers. 

The  organization  is  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Insurance  Agents  which  has 
developed  a  model  law  through  which  it 
hopes  to  strike  a  blow  against  the  unccn- 
sdenable  number  of  deaths  on  the  high- 
ways of  the  United  States. 

Of  unique  interest  in  their  approach, 
these  Insurance  people  do  not  ask  the 
C(mgress  to  take  action  or  make  avail- 
able public  fimds.  They  believe  that  the 
50  States  can  bring  about  a  marked  re- 
ductlrai  in  the  total  of  55,000  highway 
deaths  each  srear  through  enactment  of 
legislation  which  contains  certain 
criteria. 

Ilie  NAIA  model  law.  known  as  an 
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Hahltiial  Offender  Act,  provides  these 
basic  crtterla  for  the  identification  of  the 
most  dangerous  drivers  sufficient  time 
for  such  drivers  to  establish  tlieir  rec- 
ords; a  legal  process  which  is  painstak- 
ing in  its  attention  to  providing  due 
process;  and  firm  and  decisive  penalties 
for  those  who  omtinue  to  flaunt  the 
traffic  code  and  endanger  themselves  and 
others  using  the  public  roads. 

I  might  add  that  the'Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  recognized  the  need  for 
leglslatkm  In  this  area  and  put  Into  ef- 
fect an  Habitual  Offender  Act  In  1971. 
It  joined  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia 
and  the  States  of  North  Carolina,  Rhode 
Island,  New  Hampshire,  and  Maine  In 
taking  action  against  dangerous  drivers. 
I  understand  that  the  Oovemor  of  In- 
diana has  recently  signed  a  similar  bill 
into  law. 

It  would  seem  that  the  Independent 
Insurance  agents'  association  has  ac- 
curately discerned  a  national  movemoit 
through  the  enactment  of  habitual  of- 
fender legislation.  It  has  made  the  fos- 
tering of  this  movement  a  matter  of  poli- 
cy and  recommended  to  its  affiliated 
State  associations  that  they  undertake 
active  campaigns  to  obtain  enactment  In 
all  50  States. 

The  habitual  offender  is  defined  by  the 
NAIA  as  the  driver  who  la  convicted  three 
or  more  times  for  such  offense  asj  vehicu- 
lar manslaughter:  drunken  driving 
recklew  driving;  driving  without  a  license 
or  while  his  license  is  suspended  or  re- 
'okfdJ  perjury  in  statements  to  motor 
vehicle  authorities;  and,  any  felony  in- 
volving a  motor  vehicle.  Additionally  it 
provides  for  the  same  designation  for 
anyone  convicted  of  10  or  more  lesser 
moving  violations. 

jnje  penalties  Include  revocation  of 
driving  privileges.  This  revocation  stays 
in  effect  for  at  least  5  years  and  can  be 
lifted  only  by  the  court.  The  court  may, 
at  the  same  time,  impose  any  restrictions 
it  deems  necessary  when  reinstating  the 
babitual  offender's  license. 

The  habitual  offender  who  drives  fol- 
lowing his  judgement  and  is  caught  and 
convicted,  receives  a  mandatory  prison 
sentence  of  1  to  5  years. 

The  NAIA  stipulates  that  it  is  not  in- 
terested in  jailing  thousands  of  drivers. 
It  states  that  the  many  worthy  educa- 
tional efforts  concerning  highway  safety 
of  the  past  have  not  succeeded.  It  states 
further  that  the  threat  of  severe  punish- 
ment does  have  an  effect  on  the  number 
•nd  severity  of  highway  accidents.  It 
points  out  several  examples  both  domes- 
tically and  overseas  where  death  and  ac- 
cident statistics  dropped  when  concerted 
set  tough  policies  were  initiated  by 
authorities. 

It  would  seem  that  the  National  Asso- 
oiaUon  of  Insurance  Agents  has  stated 
the  problem  accurately.  Its  recommended 
SMUtion  seems  logical.  The  apparent  se- 
verity of  its  penalties  are  warranted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ask  the  Members 
w  the  House  to  lend  their  moral  support 
to  the  high  ideals  established  by  the  Na- 
Uonal  Association  of  Insurance  Agents  as 
It  moves  forward  to  reduce  the  tragic 
number  of  traffic  deaths. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THE  PRICE  OP  EAST-WEST 
FRIENDSHIPS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

ov  ixnnsuHA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  l.  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  simultane- 
ous with  the  announcement  that  Quang 
Tri  has  fallen  to  Soviet  armor,  we  are 
advised  that  several  of  the  major  New 
York  City  banks  are  preparing  to  make 
6-percent  loans  to  the  Soviet  Union  to 
buy  U.S.  machinery. 

UJ3.  Maritime  Administrator  Andrew 
E.  Olbson  has  been  meeting  with  his  So- 
viet counterpart  and  announcements  are 
expected  that  all  American  ports  are  to 
be  opened  to  Soviet  vessels,  including 
Soviet  flagships  departing  from  Cuban 
ports. 

Secretary  of  State  William  Rogers, 
while  denying  that  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  present  administration  tends  to  favor 
foreign  interests  at  the  expense  of  Amer- 
ican interests,  is  quoted  as  saying: 

We  must  pay  greater  attention  to  economic 
matters  and  pay  particular  attention  to  our 
relationships  with  our  major  economic 
partners. 

He  is  reported  as  having  said  the 
State  Department  is  stepping  up  export 
promotion  particularly  to  expand  trade 
with  Communist  countries. 

The  Soviets  continue  to  pour  military 
supplies  into  North  Vietnam  and,  follow- 
ing Henry  Kissinger's  secret  Moscow 
visit,  sent  three  top  Communist  officials 
to  Hanoi  to  reassure  that  nation  of  con- 
tinuing Soviet  support  against  American 
aggression. 

In  Germany,  the  minority  coalition 
government  of  Brandt  is  threatened  by 
hostility  from  the  Soviet  Union  if  West 
Germany  does  not  ratify  the  Bonn-Mos- 
cow treaty  which  U.S.  Secretary  of  State 
William  P.  Rogers  insinuates  is  the  key- 
stone of  a  new  East- West  climate,  mutual 

and  balanced  forces  reduction — SALT 

trade  agreements  and  even  President 
Nixon's  mission  to  Moscow,  scheduled 
for  May. 

What  a  price  the  free  world  is  having 
to  pay  so  that  Presidoit  Nixon's  Moscow 
junket  is  not  canceled. 
I  Include  related  newscllppings: 
(From  the  Evening  Star,  May  1,  1072J 
RocEBs  Condemns  Pbotectionist  Pouct 

(By  Lee  M.  Cohn) 
Secretary  of  State  WUlUm  P.  Rogers 
warned  American  business  leaders  today  that 
protectionist  policies  In  International  trade 
would  be  "disastrous."  He  also  pledged  that 
the  State  Department  wUl  Insist  on  fair 
treatment  by  foreign  competitors. 

"In  walling  out  imports  we  would  run  the 
grave  risk  of  walling  In  the  very  U.8.  exports 
that  we  want  to  encourage,"  he  said  in  a 
speech  prepared  for  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

"BuUdlng  protectionist  waUs  may  seem 
tempting,  but  it  can  lead  to  retaUation  and 
counter-retaliation,"   he  said. 

none  be  "beccax" 
"Today  no  single  country,  no  matter  how 
powerful,  can  succeed  in  a  unilateral  policy 
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of  beggaring  its  neighbors  or  of  exporting  its 
domestic  adjustment  problems,  it  could  be 
disastrous  to  our  national  Interests  to  aban- 
don our  commitment  to  a  more  open  world 
in  which  our  economy,  above  all  others,  has 
fluorlshed." 

But  Rogers  emphasised  that  other  coun- 
tries must  recognize  that  "openness  In  one 
direction  means  openness  in  both  and  that 
negotiation  is  a  two-way  street." 

In  negotiating  international  monetary  and 
trade  reforms,  he  said,  "We  must  advance 
our  own  Interests  forcefiUly  and  without 
apology." 

Treasury  S.-cretary  John  B.  ConnaUy  has 
obliquely  crltlciaed  the  SUte  Departments 
84>proech  to  international  economic  nego- 
tiations Connally  has  implied  that  some 
otate  Department  officials  have  tried  to 
undermine  his  "tough"   bargaining  tactics. 

denies  AU.EGATIOIf 

Responding  to  such  allegations,  Rogers 
said:  "Some  segments  of  the  American  busi- 
ness community  may  stiu  believe  that  the 
State  Department  tends  to  represent  foreign 
Interests  at  the  expense  of  American  inter- 
ests. Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth." 

Connally  has  complained  that  Interna- 
tional economic  policies  are  too  "frag- 
mented." and  that  some  parts  of  the  govern- 
ment downgrade  these  Issues. 

Calling  a  strong  economy  essential  to  U  S 
foreign  policy,  Rogers  said,  "We  must  pay 
greater  attention  to  economic  matters  and 
pay  particular  attenUon  to  our  relations  with 
our  major  economic  partners." 

He  said  the  State  Department  Is  stepping 
up  export  promotion,  and  noted  particularly 
efforts  to  expand  trade  with  Communist 
countries.  "^u*uu«k 

(From  the  Washington  Star,  Apr.  30,  19721 
Thkex  Russians  Visit  Hanoi  To  Renew  Aid 

FUDGX 

Moscow.— The  Soviet  Union  iitfcipged  yes- 
terday it  dlqtatched  three  high-ranking  offi- 
cUls  to  North  Vietnam  Just  after  U3.  piesi- 
dential  adviser  Henry  Kissingers  secret  Mos- 
cow visit  in  order  to  assure  Hanoi  of  the 
Kremlin's  continued  support. 

The  official  Tass  news  agency  Identified  the 

^vl!i*.^^.  *"  ^^"*y  FomgD.  Minister 
Nikolai  Flryubln,  Communist  party  Secretary 
Konstantln  Katyushev  and  Communist  party 
official  Igor  Ognetov.  It  said  they  v£ted 
Hanoi  from  Wednesday  to  yesterday. 

Western  diptomatlc  sources  in  Moscow  said 
Itwas  possible  the  Soviet  officials  might  have 
been  carrying  some  q>eciflc  proposals  that 
^w  out  of  the  talks  last  weekend  between 
Kissinger  and  Soviet  Commxinist  nartv  lead- 
er Leonid  I.  Brezhnev.  ^^ 

Tass  also  announced  the  arrival  in  Moscow 
of  Le  Due  Tho.  North  Vietnamese  poUtburo 
member  and  special  adviser  to  Hanoi's  dele- 
gation to  the  Parts  peace  talks.  It  said  Tho 
was  passing  through  en  route  back  to  Paris 
from  Hanoi. 

"iNVAKiABix  soLmAnrrr" 
^  "Hie    developments    followed     Kissinger's 
talks  with  Brezhnev  on  the  Vietnam  war  and 
°i^!wP**"*^  problems  durtng   his  surprise 
visit  between  AprU  20  to  24. 

Kissinger's  trip  was  in  advance  of  a  sched- 
uled visit  by  President  Nixon  to  Moscow  be- 
ginning May  22  for  talks  with  Soviet  officials 

Tass  said  the  three-man  Soviet  mission 
conferred  with  North  Vietnamese  Premier 
Pnam  Van  Dong  and  other  Hanoi  officials. 

"The  delegation  expressed  the  feelltun  of 
the  Invariable  soUdartty  of  the  Sovlet^eople 
with  the  heroic  struggle  of  the  Vietnamese 
people  against  the  American  aggression,"  Tass 
said. 


hat 


( on- 
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"Qoaatlons  oonnectad  with  the  devskkt 
to»nt  and  rtrengthaning  of  SoTlat-Vlatna  a 
•M  reUtlona  m  wall  aa  aonw  quaatlona  of 
mutual  Interest  wen  dUcweeart  In  the  oou  ree 
of  the  convereatlona  that  paeiert  In  an  at- 
mosphere of  cordiality,  firatemal  frlendanlp 
and  mutual  undaratanidlng." 

■x«aa(T7mii(a  viarr  \ 

Western  diplomatic  sources  said  they  ra<  ed 
the  mission  as  a  bid  to  "assure  the  Noi  th 
Vietnamese  that  we're  stUl  friends  and  eve  7- 
thlng  is  all  right,  in  the  wake  of  the  Klssln  |er 
▼Islt  and  prior  to  the  President's  arrtval." 

They  said  they  thought  It  was  also  poasple 
the  Soviet  officials  were  acting  as  "mkll- 
men" — ^that  Is,  carrying  some  speclflo  pro- 
posals or  Soviet  appeals  that  might  aave 
grown  out  of  the  Breshnev -Kissinger  taUts. 

The  diplomats  noted  that  the  United  8  ates 
bad  agreed  to  return  to  the  Paris  peace  alks 
a  few  days  after  Kissinger  left  Moscow. 

The  presence  of  both  government  and  i  arty 
leaders  In  the  Soviet  mission  indicated  the 
task  was  one  of  the  utmost  importance  land 
not  Just  a  routine  review  of  policy  mat  sra, 
diplomatic  sources  said. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  Apr.  28,  liTS] 
UNTno)  araTn-SovnT  Aocobd  Ok  PoBfa 

RBFOaTKO 

(By  Marilyn  Berger) 

A  wide-ranging  shipping  agreement 
would  open  American  ports  to  Soviet  vessels 
and  allocate  a  substantial  part  of  the  t^e 
between  the  two  countries  to  Soviet-flag 
American-flag  ships  Is  expected  to  be 
eluded  next  week.  j 

Details  are  to  be  worked  out  when  Marl- 
time  Administrator  Andrew  B.  Olbson  mi  ets 
next  lliunday  with  his  Soviet  opposite  ni  m- 
ber,  Igor  M.  Averln,  according  to  a  rei  ort 
appearing  today  In  Business  Week  magaai  ae. 

According  to  the  report  the  fundameni  als 
of  the  Soviet-American  agreement  proi  Ide 
that: 

Bach  country  will  open  40  ports  to  he 
other's  vessels  on  four  days'  notice  of  Int  m- 
ti<m  to  enter.  This  win  raplace  the  exist  ng 
complex  entry  clearance  arrangements. 

The  United  States  will  permit  Soviet  1  m- 
sels  departing  from  Cuban  ports  to  pick  up 
cargo  at  U.S.  ports,  an  arrangement  not  i  os- 
slble  now. 

Freight  rate  detaUs  on  allocated  toon  tge 
remain  to  be  settled  but  are  expected  to  In- 
clude some  subsidy  on  both  sldss. 

The  United  StsAss  has  agreed  for  the  Irst 
time  to  sell  bunker  fuel  to  Soviet  shlpc 

BuBlnees  Week  also  reported  tha*  a  "1  ub- 
stantlal"  part  of  any  trade  between  the  two 
nations  will  be  aUooated  60  peroent  to  So  rlet 
frel^ters  and  OO  per  cent  to  VB.  flagsl  Ips. 
"Substantial"  Is  Interpreted  to  mean  a  n  bil- 
mum  of  half  the  total  tonnage.  Thlrd-cc  im- 
try  ships  will  be  allowed  to  compete  for  v  hat 
Is  left.  Informed  shipping  sources  told  the 
Washington  Post  however,  that  this  >art 
of  the  deal  would  not  be  induded  In  the 
overall  arrangement  but  would  become  a  tide 
agreement. 

Since  Bast  Coast  Oulf  and  Great  I  ikes 
ports  have  been  closed  to  Soviet  ships,  ]  art- 
ly  because  of  the  refusal  of  longahcn  men 
to  unload  them  such  an  agreement  woul(  i  re- 
qiilre  the  assent  of  the  unions.  It  was  lea  ned 
that  Qibaon.  who  la  known  to  have  a  <  lose 
working  rtfationshlp  with  maritime  iivon 
leaders  was  in  New  York  yesterday,  ai 
ently  to  meet  with  some  of  them. 

It  is  xmdsratood  that  there  is  some 
agreement  among  the  unions,  with  the 
going  unions  essentially  in  favor  of  any  agr^- 
ments  that  would  expand  tonnage  for  US. 
ships  and  the  longshoremen  under  Thom  is 
W.  (Teddy)  Oleason  tending  to  stick  to  1  ^n 
anti-Communist  stance  that  would  faiar 
limiting  access  for  ships  from  the  Sov^ 
Union. 
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However,  Informed  souroes  in  the  shipping 
mdxistry  believe  that  the  unions  would  be 
willing  to  go  along  with  an  agreement  with 
Moecow  that  would  provide  for  bilateral 
shipping  arrangementa.  Oleason  has  fre- 
quently said  he  would  favor  measures  that 
would  increase  toimage  for  American-flag 
vessels  and  thus  increase  the  number  of 
Jobs  available  for  American  seagoing  unions. 

(Prom  the  Bvenlng  Star,  Apr.  38, 1073] 
Bomr  Manzuvxss  roa  Showdoww  ow 

OSTFOUTXK 

(By  Andrew  Borowlee) 

Bonk. — Politicians  held  almost  constant 
and  tense  meetings  after  ysetssday's  failure 
of  an  opposition  no-confldence  motion  In 
Chancellor  WUly  Brandt. 

At  staks  in  the  maneuverlngs  was  not 
only  another  test  of  Brandt's  survival  as 
chancellor  but  also  the  whole  concept  of  West 
Germany's  controvexalal  Ostpolitlk  or  bridge- 
building  toward  Communist  Bastem  Burope. 

Opinions  vary  as  to  what  exactly  will 
change  in  Burope  and  the  world  if  the  Bun- 
destag, lower  house  of  the  West  German  par- 
liament, refusss  to  ratify  the  peace  treaties 
with  Moscow  and  Wansiw. 

Brandt's  argrmient  la  fairly  simple  and,  to 
many,  convincing:  Ihe  treatlea  are  not  oaly 
the  basis  of  West  Germany's  cnexistenoe  with 
her  former  foes  but  also  ths  cornerstone  of 
a  whole  series  of  diplomatic  maneuvers  for 
a  permanent  east-west  detente. 

Pallture  to  ratify  them.  Brandt's  supporters 
say,  would  sap  vlrtxially  all  east-west  ne- 
gottatlosis,  including  the  propoeed  Buropean 
Sectirlty  Conference,  the  project  of  mutual 
and  balanced  forcee  reductions,  trade  agree- 
ments and  even  President  Nixon's  Moscow 
summit  meeting  scheduled  for  May. 
axrasxAifB  ourapoKzit 

Above  all.  they  would  damage  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  carefully  negotiated,  agree- 
ment to  reduce  the  East  German  strangle- 
hold on  Berlin.  The  Russians  have  threat- 
ened not  to  sign  the  agreement  if  the  Bundes- 
tag rejects  the  treatise.  And  in  the  words  of 
UjB.  Secretary  of  State  William  P.  Rogers,  the 
BerUn  pact  ia  the  touebatotie  fOr  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  new  east-wast  climate. 

The  Russians  have  not  minced  their  words 
In  varlotis  warnings  carefully  Issued  over 
the  past  few  weeks.  An  analysts  of  the  many 
attributed  and  unattributed  statements  com- 
ing out  of  Moscow  shows  that  the  Russians 
would  not  hesitate  to  treese  the  dlalogiie 
with  West  Burope,  refuse  to  engage  In  fur- 
ther arms  talks  and  even  consider  cutting 
their  trade  links  with  West  Germany. 

Said  Mikhail  A.  Suslov,  member  of  the  So- 
viet Union's  ruling  Politburo: 

"If  the  treaty  falls  to  snter  into  focoe.  West 
Germany,  by  losing  its  polltloal  thrast,  would 
also  loss  Its  signlfloancs  to  the  Soviet  Union 
as  an  important  eoonomlc  partner." 

Added  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Andrei  A. 
Gromyko: 

"The  treaty  furnished  the  neoeesary  polit- 
ical foundation  for  a  radical  turn  In  Sovlet- 
Weat  German  relations  and  their  all-ro\md 
development.  Weet  Germany  now  facee  a 
choice  of  either  friendship  or  hostUity  with 
the  Soviet  Union." 

In  Bonn,  not  aU  poUtldans  and  diplomats 
are  alarmed  by  this  clearly  stem  tone  of  So- 
viet wamlnga. 

The  opposltt<Hi  Christian  Democratic  Un- 
ion, trying  to  unssat  Brandt,  feels  that  the 
Russians  are  bluffing.  It  fetis  that  the  trea- 
tlee  In  the  form  signed  by  Brandt  do  not  give 
Weet  Germany  any  advantage  and  sbould  be 
renegotiated — something  the  Russians  have 
already  refused. 

The  argument  against  the  ratlflcatlon  goes 
like  this: 

So  far,  the  Russians  have  given  very  little. 
Most  tanglUe  concessions  in  the  east-wsst 
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dialogue  have  been  made  by  the  weat.  By 
refusing  to  sign  the  Berlin  pact,  ths  Bos- 
slana  would  stand  to  lose  the  Buropean  8s- 
c\irlty  conference,  a  pet  project  of  Soviet 
diplomacy  from  which  the  west  stands  to 
benefit  precious  little. 

NATO  IS  ICNOICD 

The  Security  Conference — If  it  Is  ever 
held — would  mainly  solidify  the  status  quo 
In  Buzope,  or  more  precUely  sanction  formal- 
ly ths  already  existing  Soviet  sphere  of  influ- 
enoe  leanhlng  Into  the  heart  of  the  oontl- 
nMit. 

It  Is  pointed  out  that  the  Russians  havs 
been  cool  If  not  hostile  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organisation's  proposed  talka  for  mu- 
tual and  balanosd  f orosa  reduction.  UntU  now 
there  haa  been  no  invitation  from  Moaoow 
to  raoeive  NATOI  special  envoy,  Manllo 
Broalo,  who  has  given  up  all  hope  and  asksd 
to  bs  stricken  off  NATO's  payroU. 

In  any  ease,  tha  argument  goes,  any  fur- 
ther troop  cuts  would  only  weaken  the  west, 
faosd  with  a  massive  Sovlsi  and  satMllte  oon- 
ventlonal  army  on  the  other  aide  at  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

Tha  whole  concept  of  Brandt's  poUey,  his 
opponents  argue,  is  bi^ily  unrsallatio  and 
baasd  mainly  on  wishful  thinking.  The  Soviet 
Union  CDU  qxikeamen  say.  has  shown  no 
signs  at  moving  toward  Brandt's  avowed  goal 
of  permitting  a  free  dialogue  and  the  move- 
ment at  parsons,  goods  and  Idsas  between  its 
satellltee  and  Weetem  Burope. 

Russia  oontlnuee  to  hold  Its  grip  on  its 
Bast  Buropsan  empire  and  the  ratlflcatlon  at 
the  treatlee  would  not  change  this  attitude, 
Brandt's  opponents  srgue. 

The  much-heralded  Security  Oonferenoe 
would  achieve  little  exom>t  provide  another 
forum  for  endless  qtee^ies.  In  the  past,  all 
praotloal  negotlatlona  with  the  Russians  have 
taken  place  In  amall,  tachnloal  oommlttesa  or 
on  a  bilateral  baala.  One  erample  la  Strataglc 
Azma  TilmlftKwi  Talks  (SALT)  being  oon- 
diMted  by  tha  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Unkm. 

Henos,  Brandt's  opponents  add.  the  rejeo- 
tion  of  the  treatlea  would  not  diange  much— 
and  even  might  force  the  Russians  to  maks 
a  more  conciliatory  stand. 

Still.  Os^olttlk  la  an  eya-catotilnff  idea 
whleh  projected  a  new  Inu^  of  West  Ger- 
many on  tha  world  seens. 

Ths  daotiton  as  to  whether  It  will  eontlnus 
or  die  an  Ignominloua  death  iM  xtp  to  the 
Gennaa  paiilamant  with  Ita  domstio  policy 
oonslrtsTaUons.  internal  f euda  and  psrsooal- 
ity  aqnabblaa.  That  Is  why  Bnndt  Is  oooald- 
erlng  ths  question  of  the  parllamant's  disso- 
lution and  new  tieotlooa. 

[From  the  Christian  Sdanoe  Mbnltor. 
Apr.  38.  1973] 

Russians  Smi.  Poua  Suvpuas  Into 
Haxphoko 

(By  Paul  Wohl) 
Russian  mattelel.  which  u  the  backbone 
of  Hanoi's  current   c^enslvs,  continues  to 
pour  Into  North  Vlstnam  via  Its  P(»t  of 

By  bombing  Haiphong,  Washington  may 
have  hoped,  or  may  yet  hope,  to  stop  cr 
curb  the  Inflow  of  further  suppUss  even 
thou^  the  effect  on  the  preeent  campaign 
Udrtwtable. 

The  Soviet  note  of  proteet  over  the  most 
rscent  bombing  raids  against  Hsnol  and 
Haiphong  admlttsd  the  preeenoe  of  four 
Soviet  cargo  vssssls.  Da  addition,  there  were 
elj^t  Soviet  tankers  In  the  port. 

And  there  may  weU  hav*  been  more  suck 
veeeeU  In  the  estuary  or  In  tha  Port  of  Bon 
Gal.  aa  well  as  In  Ha  liong  Bay  (north  of 
Haiphong),  which  was  In^iwfitad  In  March 
by  the  young  and  enterprising  Soviet  Min- 
ister of  Merchant  Marine  Tlmofel  B.  Guah- 
enko. 
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For  the  past  few  years  the  Soviets  have 
taken  the  calculated  risk  of  ssnding  ships 
with  civilian  and  mlUtary  equipment  to 
North  Vietnam,  taking  advantage  oC  the  fact 
that  the  United  States,  sinoe  1968.  has  care- 
fully avoided  air  raids  whl^  coxild  have  in- 
terfered with  Soviet  shipping. 

■m  "ir"  LnrasBS 

Some  obeervers  think  that  the  Vietnam 
^nx  might  have  petered  out  or  become  a 
mainly  Chinese  supported  guerrilla  opera- 
tion if  Washington  had  decided  to  deetroy 
Haiphong  and  to  blockads  or  mine  the  ac- 
cesses to  North  Vietnam's  ports.  It  was  not 
done  because  no  one  knew  whether  or  not 
this  might  have  led  to  a  war  with  the 
nJBJB.B. 

In  Ito  reply  to  Moscow's  protest  the  United 
SUtes  has  squarely  placed  responslbinty  for 
the  bomMng  of  Haiphong  on  "the  countries 
which  sun>Iy  offensive  equipment  to  the 
North  Vletnameee  and  enable  them  to  mount 
sn  invaalon  of  South  Vietnam." 

The  Soviets  have  noticeably  stspped  up 
their  aid  to  North  Vietnam.  A  Soviet  mili- 
tary mission,  led  by  the  commander  In  chief 
of  the  Soviet  Air  Force  and  including  high- 
level  spedallsU  In  both  radar  teehndogy 
and  mlasUe  defense,  was  In  North  Vletnun 
ihortly  befot*  the  preeent  offensive  started. 
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elicited  sad  and  aaroaatlc  remarks  in  a  sea- 
man's dub  In  a  Black  Sea  port. 


(From  the  Manchester  Union  Leader,  April 

34.  1972] 
RiTsaiAiia  TKTmo  To  Maix  Hat  xm  Fab  Bast 


During  ths  Hist  two  wesks  of  March,  Soviet 
shipping  ml"***T  Guahenko,  aooompaniad  by 
a  bevy  of  englneera,  visttad  North  VMtnameae 
port  faculties  and  statsd  that  ths  Soviet  Un- 
ion had  given  North  Vietnam  "teohnleal  as- 
sistance in  deaigning  port  InstaUatlana,"  and 
that  "it  suppUee  sophisticated  equipment  fbr 
North  Vietnam^  aeaports." 

Minister  Guahenko,  an  alternate  member 
of  his  party's  Central  Committee,  in  Decem- 
ber publlahed  a  sttidy  of  Soviet  and  United 
States  shipping  in  which  he  concluded  that 
the  UJBB  A.  was  forging  ahead  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

On  March  15  he  boasted  that  "during  1971. 
S40  Soviet  ships  had  oaUed  at  the  jiorts  of 
North  Vlstnam.  delivering  roughly  a  million 
tons  of  cargo  from  the  Black  Sea  and  Soviet 
Far  Eastern  peats." 

On  Feb.  7  Radio  >foscow  announced  on  Its 
domestic  program  that  the  amount  of  cargo 
shipped  to  North  Vietnam  would  Increase  In 
1073.  It  was  recalled  that  during  January  of 
1973  appr«^'"***'y  80,000  tons  of  cargo  had 
been  shipped  to  North  Vietnam  from  the  sin- 
gle port  at  Odessa— a  30  peroent  Increase  over 
the  same  period  last  year. 

In  December,  a  hl|^  oflldal  of  the  Black 
Sea  Shipping  Administration  reported  on  the 
Odessa  domestic  radio  In  Ukrainian  that  ths 
Black  Sea  porU  "wlU  deliver  half-a-mllllon 
tons  of  freight  to  North  Vietnam  this  year. 
Fourteen  ships  now  are  on  their  way  to  Hai- 
phong." 

LAOQINC  Am  caiTiuiasD 

On  Feb.  8,  a  Novostl  article  crltldalng 
China's  lagging  aid  to  North  Vietnam  stated 
that  the  Soviet  Union  had  sent  the  Vlet- 
nsmeee  "mlssUss.  planss,  antiaircraft  artil- 
lery, toA.  munitions,  means  of  tranqmrta- 
tlon."  The  article  claimed,  referring  to  "the 
world  press."  that  approzlmataiy  70  peroent 
of  all  assistance  to  North  Vietnam  originated 
intheU.SJ8JB. 

Moscow  latdy  has  strengthened  Its  00m- 
mnnlcattons  with  Hanoi.  In  March.  Soviet 
Minister  of  Oominunleatlona  Nikolai  D.  Psurt- 
sev  vlsltsd  North  Vietnam  and  ooneluded  a 
"bilateral  communications  sgieement"  which 
led  to  the  setting  up  of  two-way  teletype- 
writer InstaUatlons. 

Despite  Inesasant  Soviet  propaganda  In 
favor  of  North  Vietnam,  reports  from  Bast- 
em  Burope  have  It  that  the  Soviet  public  at 
large  la  not  overly  enthusiastlo  about  the 
pouring  out  of  aid. 

In  January  of  1988,  when  Soviet  crews  suf- 
fered easualtlea  during  a  United  States  air 
raid.  Moscow's  heroic  posturs  U  said  to  have 


(By  Ernest  Cuneo) 

Washznoton,  hptU  23. — ^The  principal  Rtis- 
alan  atratsgy,  at  thla  tlms,  appears  to  be  a 
pocketing  and  a  by-passing  of  the  Middle 
East  war,  in  a  hasty  and  brilUant  effort  to 
capitalise  on  the  Far  Beat  power  vacuum  left 
by  tha  united  Stotes. 

The  obvious  method,  of  course.  Is  Russian 
ocoupatlon-dunlnatlon  of  the  old  British 
Empire  llfdlne,  and  this  Is  proceeding  spec- 
tacularly. Egypt  Is  Russia-dominated  and,  in 
a  showdown,  Russlsn-occupted. 

Russian  Influence  from  Gibraltar  to  Alex- 
andria Is  supreme  In  North  Africa  and,  in- 
deed, UJS.  naval  supremscy  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean Is  eompmnlsed.  Sues  Is  closed  and 
Russia  is  the  dominant  naval  power  in  the 
Indian  Ocean. 

Under  theee  circumstances,  it  was  breath- 
taktngly  brilliant  of  the  Soviet  general  staff 
to  prevaU  upon  India  to  bllta  East  Pakistan 
By  this  short,  swift  stroke,  Russia  emerged 
with  IndU  as  a  cUent-sUte.  with  mdla  hold- 
ing i»«»»g<»i<— h  as  a  de  facto  dominion. 

Not  the  least  of  the  e:q>ertlse  exhibited  was 
the  marvdoiu  dexterity  by  which  the  Peking 
government  waa  humiliated  and  the  U& 
government  both  frustrated  and  discredited 
with  frlMUt  and  foe  alike  in  the  procees. 

In  any  event,  the  Russians  emerged  aa 
poUtlcally  the  most  dominant,  with  India 
militarily  dependent,  and  the  United  States 
more  or  lees  Jockeyed  Into  soceptlng  a  con- 
siderable measure  of  the  economic  liability. 

simultaneously,  and  with  loud  trun^Mtry, 
the  Kremlin  has  mounted  the  current  North 
Vletnsm  offensive.  Again,  with  shser  brll- 
llanee.  It  has  risked  nothlixg  of  Busslali.  The 
cffenalve.  In  the  flrst  place.  Is  sgalnst  an  an- 
nounced massive  U.S.  retreat,  so  far  advanced 
that  the  akeletonlaed  f<»oee  that  remain  will 
find  It  extremely  dUBcult  to  defend  them- 
selvee,  let  alone  assist  the  South  Vletnameee. 

From  a  strategic  standpoint,  the  expulsion 
of  the  Americans  from  Indochina  compro- 
mlsee  both  Hong  Kong  and  Singapore,  the 
twin  gems  of  the  British  Empire  tiara.  This 
waa  both  the  strategy  and  the  route  of  the 
Japaneee  in  1941.  and  both  dtlea  feU. 

There  has  been  some  grumblings,  even 
among  the  Senate  dovee,  that  ttie  Commu- 
nist offensive  In  South  Vietnam  has  as  its 
objective  the  creation  of  the  Impression  In 
the  Far  Bast  that  the  American  evacuation 
is  a  mlUtary  defeat. 

Tbe  faun,  however.  Is  In  the  United 
Statea,  where  the  crushing  American  mili- 
tary and  diplomatic  defeat  in  the  Orient  has 
been  consistently  portrayed  as  a  voluntary 
American  evaeuattao. 

It  Is  nothing  at  the  kind.  It  is  a  ctit  and 
run  p6Iley  In  vrtileh  we  are  being  chased  to 
the  waters  edge.  Indeed,  should  the  fright- 
fully weakened  UJB.  forces  succeed  In  extri- 
cating themselves,  they  win  owe  absolutely 
TimtTiiTu  to  the  gentlemen  In  Washington 
who  authored  their  precarious  position  In 
the  flrst  place. 

It  will  be  noted  In  the  Russian  strategy 
that  In  no  case  have  they  moved  against 
atrength.  In  every  ease,  they  have  moved 
into  a  vacuum  or  against  weaknees  isolated 
from  assistance,  as  in  Banglartash. 

Simultaneously,  however,  the  Kremlin  has 
Introduced  a  vast  program  to  flU  theee  vac- 
uums with  its  own  eneitlaa.  First  and  fore- 
most, it  haa  built  a  huge  merchant  marine, 
and  is  building  it  further.  A  merchant  ma- 
rine Is  the  only  feasible  way  a  nation  can 
project  Its  power. 

Further,  the  Russians  sre  building  a  huge 
Red  navy  to  protect  their  merchant  ma- 
rine and  deny  the  asas  to  the  United  States. 

They  already  have  888  submarines  and 
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project  a  fleet  of  600.  Hitler  nearly  won  the 
Battle  or  the  Atlantic  with  66. 

Finally.  RussU  Is  developing  Its  natural 
reeourcea  at  a  tremendous  rate  and  It  has  far 
more  natural  reeouroee  than  the  United 
States.  Last  year.  It  produced  more  steel 
than  the  United  Statea. 

What  Russia  does  not  havs  is  the  incom- 
parable sdenUflc  research,  brains  and 
know-how  of  the  United  States,  nor  the 
wlaardry  at  the  Americans  In  applied  sden- 
tlflc  disdpllnss.  Obligingly  enough,  however, 
the  Congress  and  putlcularly  the  naive  In- 
land Senators,  also  have  cut  American  re- 
search to  the  bone.  If  not  the  heart. 

"In  God  We  Trust"  Is  our  national  motto, 
but  It  vppmn  to  be  a  melancholy  fact,  that 
as  trustees  of  human  freedom.  Including 
our  own,  God  haa  little  enough  reason  to 
trust  us  much  further. 


SUPERAOENCIES  NO  CURE  FOR 
BIONESS 


HON.  PHIUP  M.  CRANE 

or  sxmoia 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  1.  1972 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
those  who  wpear  ooncemed  with  prob- 
lems relating  to  the  coosamer.  the  en- 
vironment, ecology,  and  similar  dlfflcul- 
tiee  Inherent  in  an  industrial  and  tech- 
nological age  give  the  impression  that  the 
programs  they  are  advocating  are  dy- 
namic and  new. 

Upon  closer  study  it  M4>ean  that  the 
programs  they  are  advocating  are  not 
new  at  all.  but  represent  simply  a  fur- 
ther implication  of  the  erroneous  doc- 
trine that  all  societal  problems  can  be 
served  by  governmental  action. 

If  there  is  poUution  of  the  water,  they 
ciy,  let  us  pass  a  new  law  and  create  a 
new  agency.  If  there  are  frauds  being 
perpetrated  upon  consumers,  they  argue, 
let  us  institute  a  new  bureaucracy  to 
police  business.  U  governmental  agencies 
themselves  are  unresponsive  to  tbe  needs 
and  desires  of  the  people,  they  call  for 
still  m<N«  governmental  agencies  to  po- 
lice the  ones  which  already  exist. 

TO  Mr.  Nader's  suggestion  that  cor- 
porati(ms  be  chartered  by  the  Federal 
Government,  Mr.  Chamberlain  reminds 
us  that  this  idea  is  not  new  at  all,  but 
was  proposed  In  the  1930's.  He  pttots  out 
that: 

The  idea  would  be  okay  if  governors  were 
Incorruptible.  But  the  more  that  power  is 
centered  the  more  untrustworthy  it  becomes. 

Mr.  Chamberiain  notes  that  a  Federal 
incorporating  body  would  be  subject  to 
tremendous  pressures: 

Fools  could  use  it  to  wreck  the  economy 
by  imposing  conditions  upon  business  oor- 
poratlona  that  would  reeult  In  bankruptcy, 
stagnation  and  complete  loss  of  Investment 
lure. 

I  wish  to  share  this  column  by  John 
Chamberlain  with  my  colleagues.  It  bp- 
peared  in  the  April  8.  1972.  edition  of 
Chicago  Today,  and  is  Inserted  into  the 
RacoRO  at  this  time: 

Sufbugknciss  No  Cubx  roa  Bionxes 
(By  John  Chaunbeilain) 

American  populist  rsdioals  begin  by  dis- 
trusting eetabllBhments  that  entrench  them- 
selves behind  bigness  of  any  sort.  Then,  with 
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a  subUmo  Inconsistency,  they  propose  siner- 
agencies  to  take  over  from  lesaer  agensles. 

American  popiillet  radicals  begin  by  dis- 
trusting establlAhments  tbat  entrench  tl  em- 
selves  behind  bigness  of  any  sort.  Then,  dth 
a  sublime  bigness  of  any  sort.  Then,  w1  th  a 
sublime  Inconsistency,  they  propose  ti  per- 
agendes  to  take  over  from  lesser  agencies. 

Oiir  Ralph  Nader.  In  trying  to  dellvc*'  us 
from  "corrupt'*  agencies,  are  following!  the 
thinking  tbat  produced  the  corporative  state 
In  pre- World  War  II  Italy  and  Germany  To 
save  people  from  oppressive  corporative  ele- 
ments. nMclsts  trusted  everything  to  the 
supercorporatlon  of  the  state.  I  do  not  ii  iply 
that  our  pc^ullsts  are  Fascists;  they  are 
merely  bent  on  setting  up  gigantic  Inal  Itu- 
tloDs  tbat  will  tempt  unscrupulous  po|ver- 
seekers  to  take  over. 

Ralph  Nader's  proposal  for  federal  chtt-ter- 
ing  of  corporations  Is  Just  one  of  manyfdan- 
gerous  Ideas.  In  the  'aos  Sen.  O'Maaoney 
(D.,  Wyo.)  proposed  this  same  thing]  The 
Idea  would  be  okay  If  governors  were 
ruptlble.  But  the  more  that  power 
tered  the  more  untrustworthy   It 

A  federal  Incorporating  body  would 
Ject  to  tremendous  pressures:  Fools 
use  It  to  wreck  the  economy  by  Imdoelng 
conditions  on  business  corporations  that 
would  resiilt  In  bankruptcy,  stagnatlo  i  and 
complete  loss  of  Investment  lure.  In  the  name 
of  getting  g;ood  quality,  we  might  end  ip  by 
getting  no  goods  at  all. 

There  Is  the  idea  of  compelling  adve;  tlsers 
and  public  relations  firms  to  Justify  every 
phrase  in  a  piece  of  copy  to  some  supen  ensor 
connected  with  the  Securities  and  Exaiange 
Oommlsalon  or  what-not.  This  is  "trvth  In 
advertising."  But  words  have  shifting  Anno- 
tations that  "truth"  Is  a  matter  of  Inttrpre- 
tation.  A  tyrant  armed  with  superflgency 
power  could  ruin  the  First  Amendment  in 
the  course  of  imposing  "truth  in  ad^ertls 
ing." 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  already 
has  the  power  to  crack  down  on  btJBlness 
cheaters.  Now  It  Is  proposed  that  it  be^lven 
special  contrcM  over  franchising.  Bernard 
Browning,  a  business  counsellor  whoiruns 
General  Business  Services,  rightly  contends 
that  making  complex  new  rules  for  fraqcbls 
Ing  would  "be  an  attempt  to  use  a 
where  a  fly  swatter  woxUd  be  more 
priate.''  It  would  penalize  "the  98 
of  the  honest,  hardworking  busln 
in  America  engaged  in  franchising 
of  the  FTC's  desire  to  get  at  the  dishiinest 
two  per  cent  who  can  ti*  |Kt)eecuted  inder 
existing  laws  against  fraud." 

We  need  an  overhauling  of  all  our  reg- 
ulatory agency  thinking.  Most  of  it  Is  a 
heritage  of  the  faulty  populist  crusadlr  ;  of 
yesteryear,  which  was  based  on  the  fapacy 
that  the  cure  for  bigness  Is  greater  Mi 

What  we  need   1}  vcriiintarlsm  and 
voluntarism.   Nader  is  doing  all   right 
free-lance    adversary    without    govern; 
power.  To  give  him  anything  more 
only  create  a  superagency  have  been 
rupted  in  the  past. 


OBJECTIONS  TO  TITLE  m 
OP  HJl.  7130 


HON.  BOB  BERGUND 

or   lUNNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  1,  1972 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  tfie 
House  of  Representatives  will  very  soon 
take  up  HJl.  7130,  a  bill  amending  ttie 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938.  Wh  lie 
I  am  definitely  in  sympathy  with  he 
objectives  to  Increase  minimum  wige 
standards,  I  have  some  serious  doi^^ 
about  the  wisdom  of  title  m. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  am  submitting  for  the  Recoko  a 
statement  by  Carglll,  Inc.,  a  BAinneap- 
olls-based  grain  merchandising  firm, 
which  reflects  a  point  of  view  that  ought 
to  be  considered  in  any  rational  discus- 
sion of  the  issue.  I  insert  the  analysis  at 
this  point  in  the  Rbcokd.  I  believe  Car- 
gill's  objections  express  a  valid  point  of 
view  and  I  recommend  this  reading  to 
my  colleagues. 

Analtsis  or  TiTLB  m  or  HJt.  7130 
Representative  Deat  has  introduced  for 
himself  and  otben  a  biU— HJl.  7130— to 
amend  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1»3«. 
HJl.  7130  makes  three  major  changes  in  that 
law:  It  iDcrvaaea  the  minimum  wage;  It  ex- 
tends the  coverage  of  the  minimnin  wage 
law  to  more  workers:  and  it  establlahes  a 
means  of  restricting  Imports  from  areas  with 
wage  levels  substantlaUy  below  those  pre- 
vailing in  the  United  States.  Our  concern  U 
with  the  last  of  these  changes — set  forth  in 
Title  m  of  HJl.  7130. 

THB  raOBLEM 

Title  in  provides  for  the  regulation  of  Im- 
ports of  goods  in  such  manner  as  will  correct 
and  as  rapidly  as  possible  eliminate  any  seri- 
ous impairment  or  threat  of  Impairment  to 
the  health,  efficiency,  and  general  weU-belng 
of  any  group  of  workers  in  the  United  States 
and  the  economic  welfare  of  the  communities 
in  which  they  are  employed  from  conditions 
above  referred  to  in  the  industries  providing 
them  employment  in  which  Increased  Imports 
are  a  substantially  contributing  factor. 

It  also  stipulates  that  in  the  case  of  any 
contract — 

(1)  which  Is  for  the  manufacturing  or 
furnishing  of  materials,  supplies,  articles,  or 
equipment, 

(3)  which  is  an  amount  exceeding  $10,000. 

(3)  which  Is  to  be  performed  outside  any 
State,  but  is  for  goods  ...  to  be  used  within 
a  State,  and 

(4)  to  which  the  United  SUtes  or  any 
agency  or  InstrumentaUty  thereof  .  .  .  U  a 
party  or  under  which  payment  Is  to  be  made 
in  whole  or  in  part  from  loans  or  grants 
from,  or  loans  insured  or  guaranteed  by.  the 
United  States  or  any  agency  or  Instrumen- 
tality thereof, 

one  of  the  requirements  of  the  contract  shall 
be  that  all  persons  employed  In  performance 
of  the  contract  shall  "be  employed  on  terms 
and  conditions  which  are  not  substantlaUy 
less  favorable  to  such  persons  than  those 
which  would  be  required  under  this  Act  if 
the  contract  were  to  be  performed  within  a 
SUte.  .  . 

In  other  words,  the  first  of  these  provisions 
would  authorize  restriction  of  Imports  into 
the  United  States  If  those  Imports  wera  a 
substantially  contributing  factor  to  Injury  to 
workers  and  communities  In  the  United 
States  and  if  those  goods  were  produced 
under  wage  and  employment  conditions 
"detrimental  to  the  maintenance  of  the  min- 
imum standard  of  living  necessary  for  health, 
efficiency,  and  general  weU-beIng  of  wortc- 
ers."  For  convenience  of  reference,  this  might 
be  called  the  "import-regulating"  provision 
of  the  Dent  bill.  The  second  provision — 
which  is  basically  a  "Buy  American"  pro- 
vision— requires  that  the  minimum  wage 
provisions  of  H.  R.  7130  be  met  in  the  per- 
formance of  any  contract  for  manufacturing 
or  supplying  goods  to  which  the  United 
States  or  an  agency  or  Instrumentality 
thereof  is  a  party  or  serves  as  a  financial 
participant,  guarantor  or  insurer,  even  If 
the  contract  Is  to  be  performed  In  a  foreign 
country. 

The  import-regulating  provision  is  objec- 
tionable on  several  grounds :  ( 1 )  the  criteria 
for  its  findings  are  unclear  and  subject  to 
undue  discretion  and  abuse;  (2)  by  focusing 
exclusively  on  labor  conditions.  It  Ignores 
land,  capital  or  technology  factors  Involved 
In  production;  (3)  imposing  Import  restric- 
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tions  without  guarantees  to  which  the  United 
States  is  committed  in  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT)  or  other 
treaties  and  agreements,  it  proii4>t8  retalia- 
tion; (4)  by  dreumventlng  reoognlaed  prin- 
ciples at  Import  regtilation  under  Antidump- 
ing and  CountervaUing  Duty  statutes,  it 
undermines  the  effectiveness  of  those  stat- 
utes and.  again.  Invites  retaliation:  and  (6) 
by  encouraging  Infiation  and  by  pron4>ting 
retaliation  against  U.S.  exports,  it  endangers 
the  health.  ^Bciency  and  general  well-being 
of  U.S.  workers. 

The  "Buy  American"  provisions  are  open 
to  objections  (3)  through  (5)  above.  They 
also  extend  application  of  U.S.  law  to  eco- 
nomic conditions  In  other  sovereign  nations. 
which  can  have  both  unfavorable  economic 
and  unfavorable  diplomatic  consequences. 
Finally,  many  UJ9.  manufacturers  have  been 
seeking  to  reduce  the  use  by  other  nations 
of  national  supplier  provisions  In  their  con- 
tracts: this  provision  would  undermine  that 
effort  and  endanger  substantial  markets  for 
U.8.  produoen. 

Consequently,  both  of  these  provisions— 
the  Import-regulatlng  and  the  "Buy  Amer- 
ican"— would  sacrifice  the  health,  efficiency 
and  well-being  of  other  American  workers; 
by  focusing  solely  on  wage  leveU  while  ig- 
noring productivity,  capital  and  land  costs 
and  relative  levMa  at  technology.  It  distorts 
trade  patterns  and  may  weU  undermine  the 
factors  which  have  helped  to  produce  the 
high  standard  of  living  enjoyed  by  American 
workers:  and  protaotlng  low-wage  Industries 
In  the  U.8.  while  Inviting  retallaUon  against 
our  export-oriented  Indtistrles — which  tend 
to  be  high-wage  Industries— could  retard 
improvement  of  the  material  well-being  of 
aU  American  worken. 

ncroKT-BBamjkTiifo  raovistoirs 
In  the  first  place.  Title  m  of  HA.  7130 
would  extend  tariff  relief  to  worken  when 
three  f acton  are  present — (1)  "serious  Im- 
pairment or  threat  of  Impairment  to  the 
health,  efficiency  and  general  weU-beIng  of 
any  group  of  workers";  (2)  Imports  are  a 
sul>stantially  contributing  cause  of  this  im- 
pairment; and  (3)  those  imports  come  from 
areas  with  wage  levels  considered  to  be  sub- 
standard. These  criteria  are  vague.  What  is 
"serious  Impairment"?  Are  lay-oflti  evidence 
of  impairment?  Are  below-average  wage  in- 
creases? Are  below-average  wages?  An  Im- 
ports ever  the  "cause"  of  this  Inqwlrment. 
or  are  they  merely  symptoms  of  other 
causes — like  under-capitallcatlon  In  the  in- 
dustry, failure  to  keep  up  with  technological 
change  or  shifts  In  consiuner  demand? 
Against  what  standards  an  wage  levels 
to  be  maasurad — American  standards  or 
standards  in  the  fonlgn  country?  WhUe  the 
bUl  is  unclear  on  these  points,  the  dlfflctil- 
ties  to  which  It  gives  rise  cannot  be  removed 
simply  by  clarifying  the  language  of  TlUe 

m. 

The  primary  objective  of  Hit.  7130  Is  to 
Improve  the  weU-beIng  of  American  workers. 
Do  Import  restrictions  that  "will  correct  and 
as  rapidly  as  possible  eliminate  any  serious 
impairment"  serve  those  Interests  best? 
Most  people  would  endorse  efforts  to  pro- 
vide real  employment  opportunities  to  Amer- 
ican worken  and  employment  opportunities 
which  offer  Increasingly  higher  and  better 
standards  of  living.  Doee  protecting  existing 
Jobs  that  an  being  chaUenged  by  Imports 
serve  this  interest  better  than  encouraging 
greater  employment  and  employment  shifts 
to  Jobs  in  Industries  with  greater  compara- 
tive advantage?  The  answer  dearly  appean 
to  be  "no". 

The  total  cost  of  a  give  product — whether 
an  Import,  a  domestlcaUy  produced  and 
consumed  product,  or  an  mcpart — Includes, 
In  addition  to  wages,  productivity,  raw  ma- 
terial costs,  capital  and  land  costs,  technol- 
ogy and  taxes.  Though  labor  costs  of  an  im- 
port may  be  lower  than  in  the  UJB..  the 
actual  reason  for  a  Iowct  Import  price  Is 
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foreign  comparative  advantage  In  any  or 
aU  of  these  areas.  The  lower  Import  price 
may  also  be  the  result  of  "dumping"  or  of 
"bounties"  granted  by  fonlgn  governments 
to  eqiorts. 

In  these  lattar  two  cases,  we  have  Antl- 
Dnmplng  and  Countervailing  Duty  statutes 
which  oaa  be.  and  an  Increasingly  being,  en- 
forced. If  lower  Import  prices  result  from  a 
combination  of  real  cost  advantages  In  the 
foreign  country,  then  to  foctu  on  labor  ooats 
or  wags  levels  wUl  distort  trade,  and  It  wUl 
distort  trade  to  the  disadvantage  of  Amierlcan 
worken  by  looking  them  Into  Jobs  when  they 
have  an  underlying  and  continuing  cost  dis- 
advantage. Either  Import  bairlen  would  have 
to  continue  to  mount  or  else  wages  would 
continue  to  be  held  down  by  potential  Import 
competition. 

Where  In  the  few  cases  that  wage  differ- 
entials an  the  sole  factor  In  the  lower  Import 
price,  then  Is  the  same  problem — either  Im- 
port restrictions  must  become  Inczvastngly 
txvtn  or  U.S.  wages  in  that  Industry  will  con- 
tinue to  remain  low  because  of  potential  Im- 
port competition.  This  moves  counter  to  the 
forces  which  have  generated  and  wnppatt  the 
high  level  of  wages  which  does  prevail  In  the 
U.8.  High  UA  wages  reilaot  graatw  pcodue- 
tlvity  of  American  workan  and  gnatar  In- 
vestments tn  human  capital,  l.e..  Investments 
in  upgrading  the  skills  and  education  of 
worken.1  Instead  of  protecting  low-produc- 
tivity, tow-wage  Jobs,  the  well-being  of 
Amertoan  worten  would  be  better  awed  by 
helping  worken  to  adjust  and  ablft  to  higher- 
skill,  higher  productivity,  hlgher>paytng  Jobs. 

A  study  by  Professor  Anne  O.  Krangar  de- 
algned  to  measun  both  direct  and  ladlnct 
consequences  of  imposing  iBxpotX  restraints 
to  protect  Industrlas  facing  intense  import 
competition  underlines  some  of  the  adverse 
welfan  consequences  of  protecting  Jobe 
through  Import  substltntlona— as  the  Dent 
bill's  Import  regulating  provWons  would  do- 
rather  than  thraogh  export  promottan.  In  the 
first  place,  the  wage  range  for  Indurtrles 
when  employmant  would  be  Inoreaaed  by 
quotas  or  Import  restraints  had  a  much 
higher  concentration  at  wages  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  wags  scale  than  did  Industries 
when  employment  wotild  be  decreased  by  Im- 
port restraints,  lluit  distribution  can  be  sum- 
marlasd  In  th*  fttUowlng  table:  ■ 
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Secondly,  industries  when  employment 
would  dedlne  as  a  result  of  both  dlnet  and 
indlrset  ooosequences  of  proteettonlst  meas- 
ures had  an  unweighted  average  annual  wage 
In  1067  ^nnoxlmately  127%  of  the  *n»»iai 
iinw^ghted  average  wage  for  the  Industrlee 

when   employment    might    be    Increaeed 

M,768  In  the  former  compared  to  $8335  In 
the  latter.  FlnaUy,  comparing  direct  and  in- 
direct employment  effects  arising  from  ex- 
P<xt-onented  production  with  direct  and 
Indirect  employment  effects  of  Import-sub- 
•tituting  production  (and  asstimlng  that 
the  latter  alternative  would  not  shift  ooets 
up  and  consumer  demand  down,  which  Is, 
as  she  says,  an  "extreme  assumption") ,  Pro- 
fessor Knuger  found  that  for  the  Industries 
■he  studlsd.  import  substituUon  would  de- 
crease total  employment  by  approximately 

Vootnotee  at  end  of  article. 
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160/MM  or  15  percent.  Hius,  even  without 
oonsldering  the  ramifications  of  retaliation 
against  U.S.  exports,  measures  like  Title  in 
of  H.R.  7130  which  seek  to  restrain  Imports 
would  have  adverse  consequences  on  em- 
ployment and  the  well-being  of  American 
worken.  This  Is  not  dlflleult  to  undentand 
once  one  distinguishes  between  protecting 
qMdflc  Jobs  and  suniortlng  employment- 
promoting  policies.  The  Dent  biU.  In  seeking 
to  protect  specific  jobs,  la  protecting  Jobe 
with  the  lowest  wage  levels  while  actually 
eliminating  jobe  with  higher  wage  levels.  In 
other  words,  Title  IITs  focus  exclusively  on 
wage  levels  Is  both  anachronous  and  counter- 
productive. 

m  addition.  HJt.  7130'S  authortaaUon  of 
greater  Import  restraints  violates  UB.  c(«n- 
mitm«nts  under  OATT  and  other  interna- 
tional instruments.  Without  compensation 
given  to  our  trading  partnera.  these  other 
nations  would  be  fne  to  ntallate  against 
VS.  exports.  Since  higher  import  restraints 
would  retard  their  exports  to  the  U.S.,  theee 
countries  would  also  be  forced  by  eocuaomlc 
and  pOUtlcal  pressures  to  retaliate,  even 
thotigh  they  recognlae  that  such  ntallatlon 
is  counter-productive.  Some  Indication  of  the 
Industries — luid  the  workan  In  them>-tbat 
would  bear  the  brunt  of  this  retaliation 
comes  from  the  Department  of  Commerce's 
"Overseas  Business  Report"  of  July  1971.  Ac- 
cording to  this  source.  American  woricen 
most  affected  by  retaliation  would  be  thoee 
involved  In  the  electrle  and  non-eleotrlc  ma- 
ohlnary  industrlea,  tranqiort  equipment  and 
■gdeultun. 

The  danger  of  ntallatlon  against  agricul- 
tural exports  Is  worth  emphaaltilng.  One  out 
of  every  four  harvested  acres  moves  Into  ex- 
port. In  fiscal  year  1971,  the  U.8.  exported 
$7.8  bllUon  of  agricultural  oommodltles.  Agri- 
cultural exporta  to  the  ■oropean  Commimlty 
tn  fiscal  year  1971  totaled  approslmataly  $14 
blUlon  and  to  Japan  aaeeadad  $1.3  billion. 
The  tremandous  potential  for  growth  In  agri- 
cultural exports  to  Japan  could  be  senously 
harmed  by  measures  restricting  Japanese 
capacity  to  export  to  the  UJS.  In  the  Euro- 
pean Community,  Sioco  Uansholt — the  man 
most  responsible  for  their  Common  Agricul- 
tural PDliey — propoasd  In  1949  a  consumption 
tax  of  $80/metrto  ton  on  oUseeds  and  $30/ 
mettle  ton  on  olloake  and  meal.  While  that 
proposal  was  defeated  then.  It  remains  a 
serious  threat  to  U.8.  soybean  and  soybean 
product  exports  to  the  BC,  which  totaled 
better  than  $700  mUUon  m  fiscal  1971. 

TtM  potential  Impact  of  Title  m  on  less 
developed  countries  is  particularly  disturb- 
ing. In  the  flnt  place,  the  U.S.  has  encour- 
aged these  nations  to  undertake  IndustrlaU- 
lation  and  attempt  to  rsduoe  ooets  tn  order 
to  finance  their  development  and  earn  for- 
eign exchange.  Such  a  policy  is  designed  not 
only  to  help  the  U>Os  but  also  to  permit 
them  to  become  oommerdal  markets  for  VA. 
exports.  If  the  Uj8.  wan  to  begin  to  restrict 
tmporte  from  theee  conntrlee — as  Title  m 
would— «t  a  time  when  other  developed 
oountrlaa  an  punutng  a  generallaed  prefer- 
enoe  aeheme  for  the  tndusMal  axports  of  the 
UDOs,  such  a  policy  could  have  serious  eco- 
nomic and  p<dltlcal  repercneslons. 

In  addition  to  thsse  unfortunate  conae- 
quenoes  for  International  commercial  nla- 
tioDS,  HJt.  7180  would  have  several  domestic 
consequences  Inconsistent  with  its  own  pur- 
poss  of  Improving  the  well-being  of  worken. 
As  already  mentUmed,  it  would  shift  n- 
sonroes  away  from  high-wage  industries  and 
toward  low-wage  industries,  while  at  the 
same  time  redu^ng  total  employment  nlated 
to  intamational  trade.  The  Knuger  study 
bean  this  out,  but  other  economists  have 
reached  the  same  conclusion.  For  example, 
Krauae  and  Mathleeon  point  out  that  ".  .  . 
It  should  be  remembered  that  VA.  exports 
an  labor-intensive  relative  to  UJB.  Imports, 
as  Leontlef  established  and  otlien  subse- 
quently confirmed."  *  Very  simply,  mon  and 
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better-paying  jobs  an  generated  by  capitalis- 
ing on  oonqiaratlve  advantage  than  by  resist- 
ing it. 

In  addition,  ntallatlon  against  U.S.  ex- 
ports and  X3J&.  restrictions  on  imports  from 
other  coimtrles  tend  to  force  both  the  U.8. 
and  our  trading  partnen  Into  a  receeaion. 
At  the  same  time,  reducing  access  to  lower 
cost  imports  pushes  up  the  cost  of  living  to 
consumen  and.  m  many  oases,  input  cost  for 
many  industries.  Theee  preesures — ^together 
with  the  wage  demands  Uiey  generate — aU 
contribute  to  an  inflationary  spiral.  This  not 
only  reduces  the  real  standard  of  living  In 
the  VS.  but  tends  to  price  VS.  e]q>orts  at 
unoompetltlvely  high  levels. 

"BUT  AKSXICAN"  PSOVISIOM 

tills  provision  not  only  contributes  to  the 
same  kinds  of  problacns  associated  with  the 
Import-regulating  provision,  but  it  also 
creates  special  problems  of  Its  own.  Foreign 
governments  an  likely  to  retaliate  against 
this  "Buy  American"  provision  with  "buy 
domestic"  provisions  of  their  own.  Oovem- 
mente  an  important  buyen  in  all  coun- 
tries, and  they  are  frequently  the  largeat  or 
one  of  the  largest  customera  for  high-tech- 
nology products.  8bMW  VS.  companies  an 
frequently  among  the  most  technologlcaUy 
sophisticated  in  both  production  techniques 
and  In  ftnlebed  products,  they  are  likely  to 
be  the  btggeet  loeera  In  any  escalation  of 
domestic-supplier  prefennce  schemes.  Rec- 
ognition of  this  fact  explains  why  the  VS. 
has  been  among  the  leaden  In  seeking  to  re- 
duce <»'  eliminate  achemee  which  grant  pref- 
erances  to  domestic  suppUera.  Furthermon. 
pnfennces  to  dranestlc  suppUen  creates 
an  artificial  Incentive  to  buUd  plants  In  for- 
eign countries  In  order  to  get  around  the 
trade  restraints  in  such  prefennce  schemes. 
Such  developments  an  mon  likely  to  harm 
than  to  benefit  UjB.  worten. 

OONCXUatON 

Both  the  import-regulating  and  "Buy 
American"  provisions  of  Title  in  of  HJl.  7130 
approach  the  wrong  problem  in  the  wrong 
manner.  Bather  than  oontrUmtlng  to  an  Im- 
provement In  worker  weU-belng,  they  an 
likely  to  harm  workers.  Iliey  tax  progressive, 
mon  highly-paying,  mon  productive  Indus- 
tries to  preserve  low-paying  and  unproduc- 
tive Jobs.  Moreover,  Inst^tad  of  offering  a 
means  of  ralrtng  the  weU-beIng  of  woikan 
in  thoee  low-paying  Industrlss,  they  an  like- 
ly only  to  initiate  a  vldous  circle  of  rising 
protectionism  rather  than  rising  wages.  Fi- 
naUy,  the  measures  would  invite  ntallatlon 
against  VS.  exports  wbUe  shifting  the  UJB. 
cost  structun   upward   In  an   inflationary 


When  in^wrt  competition  Imposes  serious 
burdens  on  individual  worken  and  commu- 
nltiee,  other  preeent  policies  ooiq>led  with 
mon  positive  adjustment  assistance  pro- 
grams promise  a  better  chance  of  coping  with 
the  problems  and  of  raising  worker  weU- 
being.  Antt-Dumplng  and  Countervailing 
Duty  statutes  provide  a  better,  and  Interna- 
tionally reoognlaed,  means  of  stopping  tmfalr 
competition.  When  the  U.S.  Is  becoming 
uncompetitive  through  real  economic  advan- 
tagee  held  by  foreign  prodncen,  programs 
designed  to  train  woriwn  for  Jobe  in  mon 
competitive  Industrlss  provfatee  a  surer  guar- 
antee of  their  tong-term  weU-being.  In  addi- 
tion, the  realignment  of  currencies  achieved 
by  the  Smithsonian  Agreement  of  Decem- 
ber 18,  1971,  has  made  VS.  products  more 
competitive  with  foreign-produced  goods. 
Already,  there  an  positive  indications  that 
this  hss  improved  the  poeltlon  of  many  l::i- 
dustriss  that  wen  facing  serious  competi- 
tion from  imports.  One  example  Is  the  decline 
in  imports  of  color  televisions  from  Japan 
in  the  first  two  months  of  this  year,  coupled 
with  an  mcrease  In  UjB.  produetlaa  of  such 
seta. 

In  other  words,  the  protectionist  measures 
of  Title  in  do  not  result  in  greater  protec- 
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don  of  worker  weU*r«.  More  wcuX  fairer  tnMli 
will  protect  and  Improve  the  wall-being  o 
American  workers  more  substantially  on 
xxiom  permanently.  Programs  to  serve  this  ob 
Jectlve  already  exist  or  can  be  formulate 
In  ways  wbleb  will  avoid  tbe  counter-prodiu 
Uve  effects  of  Title  m.  Nor  Is  that  Title  nee 
essary  to  tbe  other  objectives  at  the  Dei 
bill  or  other  proposals  for  ammirtlng  tt 
Fair  liabor  Standards  Act.  For  these  reason  , 
we  urge  that  TlUe  III  of  H  Jl.  7130  be  oppose  . 

VOOTlfOTKS 

'  See  "Trends  in  VS.  Trade  and  Compari  - 
tlve   Advantage".  William  H.   Branson 
Helen  B.  Junz,  Brookings  Papers  on  Econoi 
Activity  3:  1971,8aaff. 

■  "Quotas  on  American  Imports  Would 
duce  Bmploymant   In   American  Ind^ 
Anna  O.  Kreuger,  CanfresHonal  Btoord,  V< 
117.  No.  178  (November  10,  1071) ,  H118S1. 

■"How  Much  of  Current  nnempIoym< 
Did  We  Import?",  Lawrence  B.  Krauae 
John  A.  Matiileson,  BrooMn^a  Papers,  op.  ct 
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INCONSISTENCY  FOR  DISTRICT  CP 
COLUMBIA 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or  iiA— sitHuaaiia 
IN   THB  HOT78B  OF  RKPRXSENTATTVS 

Monday.  May  1.  1972 

Mr.  HARRINQTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
speak  today  with  a  senae  of 
ment.  I  feel  embarrassed  because 
toQlc  of  discussion  should  have 
settled  a  long  time  ago.  District  of  C  - 
lumbia  citizens  should  have  years  bat  e 
been  granted  voUng  representation  :  i 
Congress.  Tbe  fact  that  Congress  nev  r 
granted  them  this  right  is  inconslsta  t 
with  some  of  the  bade  Ideals  of  tli  s 
country.  It  is  time  we  put  an  end  to  tli  s 
inconsistency. 

The  arguments  In  favor  of  this  idi  a 
are  many  and  have  often  been  ma  e 
before;  the  arguments  against  votii  g 
representation  are  few.  and  have  ran  y 
come  to  the  surface. 

For  too  long,  the  citizens  of  the  Di  i- 
tilct  of  Columbia  have  been  govemc  1, 
but  not  represented.  The  same  CongrelB 
that  has  ruled  over  the  lives  of  Washing- 
ton citizens  has  denied  them  a  right  b> 
be  represented  in  the  declslonmakln  i 
process.  An  invisible  committee  has  ej 
erclsed  complete  authority  over  the  af 
fairs  of  this  city,  remaining  unaccouni 
able  for  the  decisions  it  has  reachec . 
Where  respcmsiblllty  has  been  minima  , 
control  has  been  maximal.  As  a  resul  , 
40  percent  of  the  residents  of  Washini  - 
ton  continue  to  live  In  Inadequate  houi  ■ 
ing.  120,000  citizens  earn  less  than  $3.0<  ) 
annually.  Washington's  infant  mortalii 
rate  Is  the  second  highest  in  the  oouni 
and  almost  nothing  ts  done  to  rem( 
these  problems — ^most  Innovative  I 
latlon  is  blocked  in  committee. 

We  in  Congress  have  supported 
system  by  our  slowness  in  trying 
change  it.  The  pei^e  of  Wi 
have  been  slaves  to  an  unresponsive 
emlng  body,  and  we  in  Congress  h^ve 
been  their  masters. 

In  order  to  correct  this  situatioi 
have  today  lUed  a  resolution  to 
House  Joint  Resolution  253  an  open  rlile 
with  4  hours  debate.  House  Joint  Reso  u- 
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tkm  253  would  give  voting  representation 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  by  authoriz- 
ing a  constitutional  amendment  which 
would  allow  the  District  to  elect  two  Sen- 
ators and  as  many  Representatives  as 
the  District's  population  affords.  It  is 
my  Intention  to  lUe  a  petition  to  dis- 
charge my  resolution  in  7  legislative 
days — ^May  11.  This  complicated  parlia- 
mentary method  is  the  only  means  by 
which  we  will  be  able  to  get  a  vote  on 
voting  representation  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  this  year. 

Washington  is  this  Nation's  Capital, 
the  seat  of  representative  government, 
yet  it  remains  the  only  American  city 
without  any  representation.  Washington 
citizens  pay  $345  million  in  Federal  taxes 
each  year — an  average  of  $427  per  per- 
son— but  still  they  have  no  voice  in  de- 
ciding how  this  money  will  be  spent. 
Thousands  of  Washington  citizens  have 
served  this  country  in  Vietnam— and 
hundreds  have  died — but  none  has  ever 
had  a  say  in  electing  the  representatives 
in  Congress  who  sent  them  there.  In 
sum.  citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
have  been  taxed  for  years — both  in 
money  and  in  lives— yet  never  have  they 
held  any  representation  in  Ccmgress.  I 
need  not  remind  anyone  that  this  coun- 
try once  fought  a  revolution  over  this 
issue  of  taxation  without  representation. 

Fortunately,  In  recent  years.  Congress 
has  begun  to  take  steps,  however  slowly, 
toward  reoognlzing  District  residents  as 
full  American  citizens.  In  1961  we  ap- 
proved the  23d  amendment,  which  gave 
Washington  residents  the  right  to  vote 
in  presidential  electlans.  And  just  this 
past  year,  we  agreed  to  seat  in  the  House 
a  nonvoting  delegate  from  the  District 
of  Columbia.  I  believe  that  by  these  two 
actions  we  established  the  precedent  of 
providing  District  citizens  with  the  same 
rights  as  other  Americans.  But  we  have 
yet  to  carry  this  precedent  through  to 
its  logical  end.  That  end  includes  au- 
thorizing voting  representation  for  Dis- 
trict citizens  in  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate.  I  emphasize  the  word  voting 
because  I  fall  to  see  how  anyone  can 
represent  his  constituency  adequately  in 
the  Congress  without  being  given  the 
right  to  vote.  Which  one  of  us  would  be 
willing  to  saerlflce  this  right? 

Washington  currently  has  a  popula- 
tion of  746.169  citizens,  yet  still  it  lacks 
voting  representation  in  Congress.  Ten 
of  our  50  States,  or  20  percent,  have 
smaller  populations  than  Washington, 
yet  they  are  able  to  boast  two  Senators 
and  either  one  or  two  Congressmen  each. 
These  States  Include  Alaska,  Delaware, 
Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Hamp- 
shire, North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Ver- 
mont, and  Wyoming.  Certainly  no  one 
would  argue  that  these  Statm  should  be 
denied  their  representatives  In  Congress. 
In  the  same  way.  no  one  should  argue 
that  the  District  of  Columbia  should  be 
denied  its  representatives  in  Congress. 

Our  response  to  tbe  District  of  Colum- 
bia's problems  has  been  painfully  slow. 
In  a  speech  on  the  House  floor  nearly  2 
years  ago,  I  stated  that  this  lethargic 
response  was  all  too  reflective  of  the  pace 
of  the  House  in  gwtoml.  The  first  voting 
representation  amendment  for  the  Dis- 
trict was  introduced  In  1888 — over  80 
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years  ago — ^yet  in  80  jrears  it  has  never 
come  to  a  full  vote  before  this  House. 
Committees  with  the  power  to  block  this 
amendment  at  every  step  along  the  Une, 
have  effectively  denied  the  rest  of  Con- 
gress from  voting  on  this  issue.  If  we  are 
not  careful,  the  same  thing  could  hap- 
poi  again  this  year.  Only  if  we  show  that 
this  time  we  mean  business — that  this 
time  we  are  going  to  pull  out  all  the  stops 
in  our  effort  to  achieve  voting  rqnesen- 
tatlon  for  the  District  of  Columbia- 
only  then  will  we  have  a  chance  of  being 
successful  in  our  endeavor.  The  Ameri- 
can people  are  ready  and  willing  to  vote 
in  favor  of  extending  basic  rights  to  Dis- 
trict citizens — they  ratified  the  23d 
amendment  with  record  speed — but  they 
^cannot  effectively  act  on  their  senti- 
ments until  we,  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress, take  the  first  step.  That  first  step 
is  authorization  of  this  constitutional 
amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  fully  believe  that  any- 
<xie  who  Judges  this  issue  rationally 
would  be  in  favor  of  voting  represen- 
tation for  the  District  of  Colombia.  Jn 
order  to  guarantee  that  no  doid>tB  re- 
main, however,  let  me  try  to  anticipate 
some  of  the  arguments  which  may  be 
forthcoming  against  my  proposal  and 
show  how  shallow  these  argiunoits  be- 
come when  they  are  serutinlaed  more 
carefully. 

First.  The  historical  argument:  This 
argument  goes  something  like  this:  "The 
District  of  Columbia  has  never  been  al- 
lowed voting  representation  before,  so 
why  should  we  allow  it  now?  Tlie  fram- 
ers  of  the  Constitution  had  spedflc  rea- 
sons for  denying  Washingtcm  citizens  this 
right,  so  why  should  we  violate  the  orig- 
inal intent  of  those  who  signed  the 
ConsUtutkm." 

This  argument  seems  quite  convincing, 
untu  this  Nation's  early  hlstoiy  is  looked 
at  a  bit  more  carefully.  It  turns  out  that 
the  origtoal  framers  of  the  Constitutioo 
excluded  the  District  of  Columbia  from 
voting  representation  and  home  rule  be- 
cause they  feared  that  the  District's  Gov- 
ernment could  become  a  threat  to  the 
Federal  Oovemment.  Ih  fact,  the  impetus 
for  this  fear  came  during  the  time  that 
the  Ccmtinental  Congress  was  meeting  in 
Phlladdphla.  When  a  mutinous  unit  of 
the  Pennsylvania  militia  threatened  the 
Congress,  demanding  "a  settlement  of 
accounts,"  local  police  refused  to  offer 
the  Congress  protection.  So  fearful  was 
this  Congress  of  future  attacks  that  it 
set  up  strict  controls  over  the  goveni- 
ment  of  its  future  Capital,  Washington. 

Oovemment  has  changed  since  then, 
however,  and  it  would  today  be  utter  folly 
to  fear  that  the  government  of  any  one 
American  city  could  have  power  over  the 
entire  Federal  Oovemment.  The  Con- 
gress now  has  the  full  force  of  the  U-S. 
armed  services  behind  it.  The  legitimacy 
of  the  Federal  Government  has  long 
since  been  established,  and  Its  relation- 
ship with  State  and  local  governments 
has  long  since  become  stabilized.  Thus, 
the  so-called  historical  argument  is  no 
longer  rdevant.  Indeed,  as  Theodore  W. 
Noyes  writes  in  "Our  Natkmal  Capital 
and  Its  Un- Americanized  Americans": 

Clearly  they  (the  forefathers)  hsid  no  In- 
tention of  barring  the  District  forsvar  from 
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being  a  part  at  tbe  Nation  politically  and 
from  partHrtpatIng  in  Oongrass  and  the  na- 
tional govemnMBt.  .  .  .  There  Is  no  prohibi- 
tion, direct  or  indirect,  sgalnst  tutors  nprs- 
senutlon  of  tte  District  In  ths  OuugrsM. . .  . 

Second.  TbB  non-State  argument:  This 
argument  states  that  there  are  many 
other  non-States  besides  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Since  none  of  these  areas 
has  voting  representation  in  Congress, 
there  is  no  reason  tor  Washington  to  have 
such  a  rl^t.  If  the  DIstrtct  received  this 
i^uesentatton.  tbe  argument  goes,  then 
all  non-States  of  America  would  have  to 
receive  the  same. 

This  argument  does  not  recognize  the 
unique  position  of  the  District  ot  Colum- 
bia. All  the  other  non-States,  such  as  the 
Virgin  Islands  and  Puerto  Rico,  are  ter- 
ritories of  America,  and  thus,  able  to 
follow  a  set  procedure  for  applying  for 
statehood  and  gaining  voting  representa- 
tion. Washington,  however.  Is  an  excep- 
tion. 

It  has  no  other  means  of  achieving 
voter  representation  than  by  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  such  as  the  one  I  have 
proposed. 

Third.  The  Constitutianal  amendment : 
Article  V  of  the  Constitution  says  that  no 
Stete.  without  its  consent,  shall  be  de- 
prived of  its  equal  suffrage  in  the  Senate. 
Some  wpcments  to  voting  representation 
for  the  District  claim  that  providing 
Washington  citizens  with  Senators  would 
violate  artide  V. 

Article  V  has  never  been  interpreted 
that  way  before,  as  additional  States  have 
sought  entry  into  the  United  States  of 
America.  If  it  had  been,  this  country 
would  stiill  be  made  up  of  only  the  origi- 
nal 13  States.  Because  37  new  States  have 
gained  voting  representation  in  Congress 
since  tbe  estaUlshment  of  article  V  of  the 
Constltutian.  this  clause  obviously  would 
not  intdilbit  the  District  of  Columbia 
frcHu  gaining  voting  representation. 

Fourth.  Finally,  the  fact  that  Washing- 
ton is  predominantly  Uack,  tending  to 
indicate  that  its  representatives  probably 
would  be  black,  should  in  no  way  be  a 
deterrent  to  providing  voting  representa- 
tion for  the  District.  In  f aet,  it  should  not 
be  any  kind  of  a  consideration  at  alL 
H(wefully,  we  have  gone  beyond  the  day 
when  such  a  factor  would  be  considered. 

I  believe  that  the  best  type  of  voting 
representati(m  legislation  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  would  establish  by  law  the 
permanent  and  full  representation  of 
Washington  citizens  in  both  the  Senate 
and  the  House. 

House  Joint  Resolution  253,  all  citizens 
of  Washington  would  be  given  the  same 
kind  of  representation  that  other  Ameri- 
cans now  hold.  The  District  would  be 
entitied  to  two  Senators,  and  as  many 
Representatives  as  its  p<HMilatian  afford- 
ed. Anything  less  than  this  kind  of  rep- 
resentatlcm  would  place  Washington  res- 
idents in  the  position  of  second-class 
citizens,  a  position  they  have  been  in  far 
too  loig.  It  is  time  we  gave  the  seat  of 
representative  government  representa- 
tion, Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  time  we  gave  full 
voting  representation  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Thank  you  once  again  for  con- 
sidering this  Important  issue. 
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"A  PROUD  LOOK  AT  POLONIA  AND 
THE  POLES  WHO  HAVE  REACHED 
THE  TOP" 


HON,  ROMAN  C.  PUaNSKI 

or  njjwoss 
m  THE  HOT78B  09  RBPRBBBMTATIVXB 

Monday.  May  1.  1972 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Chicago  Sunday  Tribune  performed  an 
outstanding  public  service  in  yesterday's 
edition  when  it  placed  into  true  and  his- 
torical perspective  the  role  of  our  Na- 
tion's Americans  of  Polish  descent. 

Relying  on  the  insight  of  Mr.  John 
Krawlec.  editor  of  the  Polish  Daily 
Zgoda.  the  Tribune  in  a  most  objective 
manner  drew  a  dramatically  true  picture 
of  Polish-Americans  in  this  country. 

I  am  placing  the  article  by  Mr. 
Krawlec  in  the  Rxcoao  today  so  that 
those  who  study  America's  ethnicity  will 
be  able  to  add  to  their  resource  material 
this  excellent  analysis. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  also  sought  out 
and  interviewed  Americans  of  Polish  de- 
scent who  have  reached  success  in  the 
world  of  finance  and  industry. 

Americans  of  Polish  descent  have  a 
large  number  of  successful  fellow  citi- 
zens they  can  point  to  and  the  Tribune's 
excellent  description  of  Just  a  handful 
of  these  successful  businessmen  gives 
us  an  insight  into  the  kind  of  successes 
that  Poles  have  achieived  in  the  United 
States. 

Following  are  the  capsules  on  seven 
outstanding  Chicagoans  of  Polish  descent 
who  have  reached  the  tcv- 
TTie  article  follows: 

A  Pbottd  Look  at  Polonia 
(By  John  Krawlec) 
I  am  a  Pole.  That  In  Itself  Is  something 
special. 

That  I  am  a  Pole  who  ^>ent  nlghtmarlsb 
times  under  both  tbe  German  and  Busalan 
occupations  of  my  homeland  during  World 
War  n  and  its  aftermath;  that  I  waa  a  pris- 
oner In  the  0«rman-buUt  Auschwlta  and 
Buchenwald  concentration  camps  where  I 
experienced  torture,  deprivation,  and  deg- 
radation. Is  also  something  mwclal. 

That  I  refused  to  live  under  the  present 
Communist  domination  of  Poland  and.  with 
the  help  of  reUtlves  who  had  already  mi- 
grated to  America  (a  country  which  always 
was  and  still  Is  regarded  as  a  second  home- 
land for  miUtltudes  of  Poles],  arrived  on 
these  shores.  Is  something  specdal. 

Like  those  who  came  before  me,  without 
technical  skills  and  facing  the  horrendous 
language  barrier,  I  dedicated  myself  to  work 
and  education  to  construct  a  new  life  and  to 
confront  and  overcome  the  many  more  crises 
I  was  to  face.  This  again,  is  something 
special. 

And  there  are  thousands  and  thousands 
of  pre-and  poet-World  War  n  PoUsh  immi- 
grants wEo  are  special. 

We  all  have  ezperlenoed  a  dladpUned  up- 
bringing in  our  homes  In  Ptdand  and  In 
America.  Our  famUy  lives  are  steeped  In  the 
traditions  of  patrlotlim  and  love  of  country 
which  became  stronger  with  each  Invasion 
and  occupation  of  Poland  by  fbrelgn  poweta. 
Discipline,  traditionalism,  and  self-suf- 
ficiency are  keys  to  oiur  chantoter.  Maybe  you 
can  better  understand  what  we  are  by  view- 
ing what  IMS  hi4^>ened  to  me  In  the  more 
than  30  yean  I've  been  In  Chicago.  My  back- 
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ground  Is  typloal  of  those  who  emigrated 
from  displaced  persons  camps  an  ovsr  Bu- 
rope.  It  might  also  be  Indicative  of  Ameri- 
can attttudas  toward  us. 

I  arrived  at  my  aunt's  home  In  south  sub- 
uitoan  Poaen  In  June.  1940.  Wcnk  was  scarce 
during  that  flnt  postwar  recession.  However, 
after  a  series  of  sessnnsl  Jobs  in  the  area.  I 
deoMed  to  move  north  to  seek  more  oppor- 
timltles.  I  spoke  no  Kngllsh. 

I  todk  a  permanfent  Job  as  a  laborer  at  the 
Canfleld  Beverage  Co.  For  months,  I  Uved  a 
daUy  routine  of  loading  trucks  with  doaens 
of  heavy  cases  of  soda  pop,  sometimes  more 
than  a  thousand  quarts  a  day  I  Ctee  day,  the 
owner  of  the  firm.  Art  Oanflsld,  happened 
by.  He  asked:  "Do  you  enjoy  your  work?"  I 
still  spoke  no  English,  so  he  oaUed  another 
laborer  to  Interpret.  I  eiqilalned  that  I  liked 
my  Job.  even  the  I  was  schooled  as  a  Jour- 
nalist In  Pcdand.  He  was  amawid  and  asked 
why  I  did  this  work  for  a  living. 

"I  have  learned  that  there  are  only  two 
ways  to  make  money,"  I  replied.  "Slther  one 
takes  a  gun  and  robe  his  neighbor,  or  he 
works.  I  prefer  the  latter."  Canfleld  laughed. 
He  said  he  liked  my  "q>lrlt."  Several  days 
later  I  found  myself  in  his  offlce.  He  said  he 
no  longer  wanted  me  to  do  such  work,  that 
he  was  going  to  place  me  in  tbe  garage  to 
service  trucks  and  learn  auto  mechanics. 

My  Instructor  there  was  an  Italian  who 
spoke  neither  Polish  or  German,  the  two 
languages  I  knew.  Somehow,  thru  deep  re- 
^MCt  for  the  problems  we  shared  ss  Immi- 
grants, we  managed  to  communicate.  I 
learned,  and  I  learned  muCh.  In  a  few  years. 
I  was  accepted  as  a  Jotimeyman  by  the  Ma- 
chinist's Union. 

MeanwhUe,  with  Canfleld's  encouragement 
and  with  his  permisslcm  to  leave  work  early 
twice  a  week,  I  attended  evening  courses  at 
Loyola  University.  With  a  dictionary  as  my 
best  friend,  I  learned  English  and  I  received 
a  bachelor's  degree  In  political  science. 

Between  work,  school,  and  study,  I  man- 
aged to  find  time  to  participate  In  sevaral 
Polish-American  organisations.  I  also  became 
Involved  In  tbe  poUtlcal  affairs  of  my  com- 
munity and  participated  m  Section  cam- 
paigns as  a  writer  even  before  becoming  an 
American  dtlaen. 

I  left  the  Canfleld  company  In  19S0  and 
subsequent  events  were  not  unlike  a  serLes  of 
glittering  changes  In  a  kaleldaaoope.  I  spent 
four  years  as  a  reporter  for  the  now  defunct 
P«>llsh  DaUy  News.  Then  I  took  a  Job  In  the 
sherurs  offlce  as  a  bailiff  In  the  Criminal 
Court,  and,  later,  as  a  social  worker  In  Cook 
County JaU. 

In  January,  1968,  I  became  edltar-ln-ehlef 
of  the  Polish  DaUy  Zgoda,  an  appolntmant 
deeply  gratifying  to  me  after  my  involvement 
m  the  activities  of  the  PolUh  Nattonal  AUl- 
ance,  the  largest  Poltsh-Amertesn  tratenal 
order  and  publUher  of  the  Dally  2Sgoda. 
"  What  was  a  source  of  constant  amaaem«nt. 
sincere  ^predatlon.  and  great  pride  to  me 
during  these  years  was  the  realisation  that 
prewar  Polish  Immigrants  aooompllshed  so 
much  in  Amerlean  life. 

Many  of  those  immigrants  wen  small  farm- 
ers who  oouldnt  speak  English  and  had  only 
limited  educations.  They  cams  as  strangats 
filled  with  hope  and  promise.  Thru  taaitl  woik. 
salf-saenfloe  and  dedication,  thay  not  only 
buUt  oomfortable  homea  for  themssivsa  and 
their  famlllas.  but  also  establlahad  fraternal 
and  civic  organisations  and  built  churches 


The  ambitions  of  those  Pedes  were  no  dif- 
ferent from  the  ambitions  of  other  ethnic 
groups  hare.  Human  values  cannot  be  segre- 
gated and  put  Into  ethnic  pigeon  holaa.  It  Is 
every  man's  ambition  to  get  ahsad.  to  build 
ssourity  for  himself  and  his  family. 

Polsa.  prsesmx«  national  and  rsUglous  tra- 
ditions, and  with  (veolal  waphasiB  on  famUy 
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lUe.  became  the  largest  group  of  bomeowi  ers 
In  Chicago.  Most  of  them  were  "people  of  Jie 
8oU."  bom  and  reared  on  farms  where  >be 
■enae  of  ownership  waa  supreme.  Therefor  i,  a 
small  lot  and  even  a  modest  home  In  this  i  ew 
land  gave  them  a  sense  of  belonging  as  I  a 
sUtus  In  the  community.  Without  this,  t  ley 
natiurally  would  feel  rootless. 

Home  ownership  meant  economic  stabl  Ity. 
They  were  [and  Poles  still  are)  frugal  beet  use 
they  knew  poverty  In  the  land  of  their  orl  [In. 
They  use  credit  In  a  conservative  way.  Ui  dt- 
ing  It  to  their  honest  abUlty  to  pay. 

The  Pole's  ethnic  consciousness  runs  d  lep 
and  stems  both  from  past  history  and  fi  am 
experiences  during  World  War  n.  when  >a- 
tlonal  suffering  led  to  his  strong  senscTof 
"Pollshneas."  He  attempts  to  relate  to 
neighbor  In  a  grass  roots  manner  and  he 
to  be  friendly  toward  everyone.  But  it  la 
natural  that  he  feels  more  comfortable 
people  of  hU  own  cultural  and  tradltl( 
background. 

Polish-American  communities  In  our  cl  les 
are  rapidly  dissolving.  But  as  Polish-Ami  rl- 
cans  attain  middle  class  status  and  mov<  to 
better  neighborhoods  and  to  the  subu:  be, 
they  still  keep  their  ties  with  old  parlsl  es, 
support  their  fraternal  organizations,  i|nd 
do  not  sever  ties  with  old  friends. 

Witness  their  attitude  toward  the  celebi 
tlon  of  Constitution  Day  In  Himiboldt 
(This  year  It  will  be  next  Sunday.) 

The  activities  of  the  day  reinforce  the 
bonds  that  hold  them  together  as  Poles./lt 
offers  them  a  revival  of  previous  loyalties/to 
their  homeland.  It  means  the  whole  hist  iry 
of  their  country  has  done  nothing  to  pu  ;  a 
darkness  on  their  consciences.  They  oonsl  ler 
that  everything  in  their  history  was  dlrec  »d 
to  goodness  and  loyallty  to  the  world  aroi  nd 
them. 

Retaining  our  Christmas  and  Kaster  tra  U- 
tions  Is  most  important  and  enhances  <  ur 
family  loyalties.  The  Chrtstmas  oplatek  )a 
communlon-Uka  wafer)  Is  usually  sent  to  us 
by  relatives  in  Poland.  On  Christmas  Eve  be 
family  gathers  and  the  mother  and  fat  ter 
take  and  break  the  wafer  Into  two  pieces.  T 

In  turn,  each  breaks  his  piece  with  the  sins 
and  daiighters.  With  this  ceremony  we  offer 
each  other  health,  happiness,  li^ck,  or  a  ay 
good  wish  that  Is  important  to  the  Indlvl  i- 
ual  at  that  moment.  We  also  set  one  ex  ra 
place  at  the  table.  It  symbolizes  friends!  Ip 
and  sharing  for  anyone  who  has  no  fam  ly 
and  no  place  to  sit  for  the  holiday. 

At  Easter  the  bread,  butter  and  eggs  bless  id 
In  church  end  up  on  our  dinner  table  a:  id 
symbolize  our  gratitude  for  the  ataples  at 
life.  They  are  shared  as  we  share  the  oplai  tk 
at  Christmas. 

I  believe  there  Is  no  such  thing  as  "a  me  t- 
Ing  pot"  In  America.  It  becomes  more  c  b- 
vlous  to  sociologists  that  the  national  un  ty 
and  the  development  of  American  culti  re 
are  based  primarily  on  the  cultural  and  el  b- 
nlc  pluralism  of  our  society. 

The  Poles  awareness  of  social  and  cl  Ic 
responsibility  Is  such  that  they  probably  hi  ?e 
the  smallest  crime  rate  among  ethnic  giou;  s. 
So  far.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  one  8ln||e 
name  ending  in  -ski,  -ckl,  or  -wlcz  among  ^e 
deserters  and  draft  dodgers  and  campus  revo- 
lutionists. But  I  did  find  a  picture  publlah«  1 
of  an  American  girl  of  Polish  origin  who  cou  - 
ageously  defended  the  American  flag  befoi  b 
a  mob  of  radical  students.  The  girl  Is  tt  a 
daughter  of  a  veteran  of  the  First  Polls  i 
Armored  division  which  fought  with  dlstlm  • 
tlon  and  valor  In  Prance,  the  Netherlan<  i 
and  Germany  in  World  War  11. 

Thoee.  who  like  myself,  arrived  here  aft«  r 
World  War  n.  follow  In  the  footsteps  of  th  • 
earlier  Immigrants.  Together,  the  "old"  an  1 

the  "new"  Polonla,  as  Americans  of  Poll 

heritage  are  collectively  Itnown,  contrlbuti 
much  to  the  well  being  of  the  city  and  coun. 
try.  In  spite  of  these  widely  recognized  am 
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acknowledged  values,  we  seem  to  be  the  butt 
of  the  "Polish  Jokes." 

We  enjoy  the  lighter  side  of  life.  We  can 
and  do  laugh  at  ourselves  and  project  our 
shortcomings  In  caricature.  However,  the 
Jokes  are  deroM  of  any  hugxa  or  aesthetic 
values — they  are  thoughtless,  savage,  and  un- 
couth. This  we  naturally  resent.  Other  Amer- 
icans would  reeent  them,  too,  If  they  knew 
these  jokes  are  displayed  on  a  special  bill- 
board facing  the  American  Embassy  In  War- 
saw, and  are  r^rlnted  with  Communist  com- 
mentaries In  the  press.  Thus,  they  are  ac- 
tually   helping    antl-Amerlcan    propaganda. 

America's  greatness  lies  in  the  pluralism  of 
Its  culture  and  tradition,  brought  here  and 
nurtured  by  people  of  diverse  ethnic  origin. 
It  Is  still  the  bnghtes*.  hope  of  bumamty 
and  the  promise  of  a  better  future.  Let's  keep 
It  so  by  promoting  unity  and  equality  of 
opportunity  among  ourselves. 

According  to  the  gospel  of  the  Polish  Joke 
and  the  thinking  of  uninformed  minds,  the 
Polish  people  are  supposed  to  be  cast  from 
one  mold.  Unskilled  laborer,  factory  worker, 
maintenance  man,  thrifty  toter  of  the  shop- 
ping bag. 

Here  we  take  a  look  at  but  a  few  of  the 
numy  Poles  In  Chicago  who  are  having  the 
last  laugh.  They  are  prosperous  In  the  busi- 
ness world  .  .  millionaires  or  near-million- 
aires .  .  .  they  have  "arrived"  and  there  are 
many,  many  more  like  them.  They  live  well, 
and  they  are  proud  of  their  Polish  heritage. 

A  joke  they're  not. 

—Sheila  Wolfe. 

LKOMABO    8LOTKOWBXI 

It  Is  hard  to  imagine  a  name  that  has 
turned  more  appetites  on  to  Polish  sausage 
than  Slotkowskl. 

"At  the  beginning,  Poles  were  the  base  of 
our  business  but  now  everybody  eats  our 
products,"  said  Leonard  Slotkowskl,  55.  pres- 
ident and  son  of  the  founder  of  Slotkowskl 
Sausage  Company,  aoai  W.  18th  St. 

Joseph  Slotkowskl,  four  years  removed 
from  PcHand  and  a  South  Chicago  mill  work- 
er, opened  a  small  sausage  store  on  Commer- 
cial Avenue  In  1918.  Moves  and  expansion 
followed  and  today  Slotkowskl  sausage  and 
smoked  meats  are  shipped  thruout  the 
country. 

Leonard,  In  the  business  since  1935.  said 
the  basic  formula  of  their  popular  Polish 
sausage  Is  the  same,  tho  the  spicing  may 
change  at  times. 

"Less  garlic  now  than  25  years  ago,"  he 
said. 

WALTEB    ROPA 

If  there  is  a  single  block  within  live  mUes 
that  does  not  contain  at  least  one  house 
flnanced  thru  Peoples  PWleral  Savings  tc  Loan 
Association,  1618  W.  18th  St..  Walter  R<^>a 
would  be  very  surprised. 

Ropa  Is  president  of  the  (24  mUllon  family 
Institution.  His  brother.  Stanley.  Is  senior 
vice  president,  and  another  brother.  Matt, 
also  a  state  representative,  is  treasurer. 

Their  late  father.  Casper,  a  foundryman 
when  he  came  to  this  country  from  Poland 
In  the  early  1000b,  established  the  Plast 
Building  and  Loan  Society  In  1912,  which 
served  as  a  forerunner  to  Peoples  Federal. 

"Because  of  the  language  barrier  at  the 
height  of  ImmlgraUon,  people  needed  a  place 
where  they  could  save,"  said  Walter  Bopa. 
"Now,  we  are  more  public  than  ethnic,  and 
cater  to  people  of  all  origins  thruout  the  city 
and  suburbs." 

TRADOanS     FatlBILO 

Thaddeiu  Przybylo  was  introduced  to  the 
food  business  at  the  tender  age  of  14.  He  had 
finished  grammar  school,  the  depression  was 
on.  and  the  only  job  he  could  get  was  wash- 
ing dishes  In  a  Greek  restaurant. 

At  22,  Przybylo  went  Into  business  for 
himself— a  bar  on  the  Northwest  Side— with 
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8885  In  personal  savings  and  a  $400  mortgage. 
Now  58,  he  still  remembers  his  first  day's  re- 
celpU:  85.85  total  for  working  from  7  ajn 
to  midnight. 

Today,  Praybylo  owns  the  House  of  White 
lagle,  popular  PolUh  restaurant  and  banquet 
and  catering  service  on  a  10-acre  site  In  Niles 
Since  opening  his  original  resUurant  and 
catering  establishment  at  2441  W.  Division 
St.  In  1947.  Przybylo  estimates  he  has  served 
six  million  people. 

He  Is  preeldent  of  the  United  Polish  Amer- 
ican Council. 

CHtSl'KS     aAWKO 

Prom  Immigrant  factory  worker  to  presi- 
dent Of  R.  S.  Coll  Spring  Manufacturing 
Company  by  the  age  of  42— that's  Chester 
Sawko's  traditional  American  success  story. 
And  It's  based  on  the  traditional  American 
virtues  of  hard  work,  long  hours  and  perse- 
verance. 

Sawko  and  his  family  were  taken  from  Pol- 
and to  a  Russian  labor  camp  In  1940.  Re- 
leased two  years  later,  they  made  their  way 
to  the  United  Sra'^es  in  1948.  With  little  for- 
mal  education.  Sawko  worked  ae  a  C'>p7  boy 
for  a  Polish  newspaper  and  in  a  spring  fac- 
tory. 

Twelve  years  ago,  with  85.000  In  savings,  he 
sUrted  making  his  own,  first  from  his  home 
and  then  in  1.000  square  feet  of  rented  space 
In  Franklin  Park.  The  Initial  one-man  op- 
eration now  has  55  employees  working  In  two 
bulldlnes  with  22,000  square  feet  that  Sawko 
owns  In  Addison. 

PAUL  SPIXWAK 

A  87.10  Investment  in  a  newspaper  ad 
started  a  84  mlllton  bualness  that  to  stui 
growing  for  partners  Frank  PocBatek  (Parks! 
and  Paul  Splewak. 

"Supplies  for  the  Indoor  world— waU.  fioor 
and  cefllne—iB  the  way  we  dMcribe  Omtury 
TUe  and  Carpet  Supply."  said  FDcaatek.  44. 

Pocaatek.  son  of  a  Polish  bom  assembler. 
worked  his  way  thru  Roosevelt  University, 
earning  a  marketing  degree  In  1050.  A  man 
who  called  at  hte  home  to  seU  tUe.  which  the 
Pocaateks  bought,  qiarked  the  Idea  that  led 
Pocaatek  and  Splewak  to  place  an  ad  to  sell 
plastic  wall  tile.  They  did  it  at  night  and  on 
Sunday  in  addition  to  working  other  jobs 
during  the  day. 

"We  Just  kept  placing  more  ads  and  finally 
opened  a  smgle  UtUe  store  at  3006  N.  Austin 
Blvd.,"  aald  Pocaatek.  "Then  we  acquired 
four  adjacent  stores,  and  now  have  two  other 
locations  In  Mount  Proqiect  and  Lombard." 

W&LTEK  KOEIOL 

In  13  years.  Charmglow  Products  Inc.  has 
become  the  nation's  largest  producer  of  out- 
door llghU  and  gas  fired  barbecue  grills. 
Walter  Kozlol.  founder  and  president,  was 
bom  at  16th  Street  and  Wolcott  Avenue,  the 
son  of  Polish  immigrants. 

"I  left  the  Marine  corps  In  1048  and  drlftel 
until  1053.  when  I  became  a  distributor  of 
klt<dien  equipment  for  builders  m  Antloch  " 
said  Kozlol.  60. 

"A  man  at  Northern  niinoto  Oas  Company 
suggested  I  make  a  gas  light  for  outdoor 
tise.  I  started  Charmglow  in  1959  with  my 
brothers.  Harry  and  Ted,  and  a  friend.  Steve 
Rzj-sko." 

Five  years  ago.  Charmglow  became  a  divi- 
sion of  Beatrice  Foods  Company. 

DKinns  VOB8 

The  current  Man  of  the  Tear  of  the  United 
Polish  American  Coimcll  was  bom  on  Fuller- 
ton  Avenue  above  a  dairy  where  hto  immi- 
grant father  worked  as  a  route  man. 

Dennis  Voes  and  hto  father  Uter  started 
their  own  dairy  service,  one  of  the  first 
Independents  in  the  city.  But  Voes.  who  had 
attended  an  electrical  trade  school,  always 
wanted  to  be  a  builder  and  slnoe  the  mid 
'408  has  been  an  extremely  successful  one 
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and  has  participated  in  a  number  of  major 
projeett  m  tba  Chicago  area. 

VosB,  58,  also  to  ohalnaan  of  the  board  of 
Parkway  Bank  and  Itust  Company  and  First 
State  Bank  of  Chicago  and  president  of  sev- 
eral insurance  and  taravel  tnUxfitlaM. 

"I  purchased  land,  made  mortgages  and 
purchased  more  land,"  said  Voes.  "It  was 
hard  getting  those  doors  open  at  first  .  .  . 
hard  to  get  a  835,000  loan.  Then,  after  a 
while,  people  call  yoa  and  want  to  loan  you 
ft  million." 

Voss  to  active  In  numerous  civic  and  chari- 
table endeavors.  He  to  a  member  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  lUlnoto  Tollroad 
Commission  advisory  board  and  serves  on 
the  l>oard  of  the  Metropolitan  Fair  and  Expo- 
sition Authority  which  operates  McCormick 
Place. 


IS  THE  WORLD  HEADING  FOR 
BIASSIVE  FAMINE? 


HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

OF   mNNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  1.  1972 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  for 
the  RkcoKD  an  interview  between  Gerald 
Leach,  science  correspondent  for  the 
London  Observer  and  Dr.  Norman  Bor- 
laug  and  Prof.  George  Borgstrom.  Dr. 
Borlaug  is  known  for  developing  high- 
yield  varieties  of  dwarf  Mexican  wheat 
and  Professor  Borgstrom  has  written 
"The  Hungry  Planet." 

The  interview  vividly  points  out  the 
need  for  directing  out  thinking  toward 
the  solution  of  the  hunger  problem  im- 
mediately. I  commend  the  article  to  my 
colleagues. 
Is  TBM  Woau>  HBADnto  poa  Masssvs  FAMnn? 

LiACH.  I'm  searching  for  the  answer  to  a 
simple  qxieetlon.  Is  the  wwld  heading  for 
massive  famine? 

BoaonaoM.  I  dont  like  your  question, 
with  its  eii^>basto  on  the  future.  How  many 
hundreds  of  millions  are  going  to  suffer  ex- 
treme food  shortages  before  we  recognize 
that  the  issue  to  here  today?  More  than  half 
of  the  world's  population  Is  now  on  the 
other  side  of  the  hunger  gap,  and  thto  at  a 
time  when  we  are  In  the  unprecedented  situ- 
ation of  adding  almost  1  billion  people  In 
the  1970b.  There  to  already  a  serious  food 
shortage,  of  a  dimension  the  world  has  never 
seen  before. 

BosLATTG.  I  agree,  and  thto  to  talking  only 
about  the  quantity  of  food  filling  the 
stomachs.  It  ignores  the  deficiency  of  pro- 
teins, especially  for  the  young.  The  United 
Nations  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization 
say  that  about  two-thirds  of  the  world  to 
underfed.  Whether  it's  that  or  a  half  makes 
little  difference.  It's  Just  too  darned  many. 

IXACH.  So  why  can't  we  produce  more 
food? 

BoRLAuo.  That  would  be  relatively  simple 
in  the  Immediate  future  because  of  the  po- 
tential productive  capacity  of  countries  such 
as  the  United  States,  Canada,  Australia,  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Europe.  But  It  wouldn't 
solve  anything.  TTnfortimately,  hunger  to  In- 
extricably tangled  up  with  poverty.  The  de- 
veloping nations  can't  afford  to  Import  food 
and  if  they  would,  they  oouldnt  sell  it  to 
their  people,  moat  of  whom  are  miserably 
poor. 

LcACR.  But  what  If  we  gave  our  surpluses 
away.  Would  that  help? 

Boauiuc.  For  a  very  short  time.  Then 
population  growth  would  catch  up.  Bach 
country  must  develop  its  capacity  to  produce 
tts  own  food. 
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BoaosraoM.  You  must  also  remember  there 
to  a  dynamic  relationship  between  food  and 
population.  Bringing  more  food  to  under- 
noiu-lshed  people  means  more  people;  It 
means  au  acceleration  of  growth  because  It 
reduces  infant  mortality.  The  classic  exam- 
ple is  China,  which  trebled  its  population 
in  the  18th  Century  largely  on  the  basto  of  the 
introduction  of  com  and  the  potato.  To  in- 
crease food  production  without  trying  very 
BtrtcUy  to  control  population  is  catastrophic. 

LEAcn.  But  I  want  to  know  how  much  food 
production  over  the  whole  world  could  be 
Increased.  Let's  start  with  the  amount  of 
land  that's  available  for  growing  it  en. 

BoRcsTBoM.  We  often  say  that  the  world  is 
using  only  one-tenth  of  the  land  area  for  cul- 
tivation. Thto  to  entirely  misleading  as  only 
about  30  to  35  per  cent  cculd  reasonably  be 
tised  to  grow  vegetation  of  some  sort.  What's 
mere,  most  of  the  tilled  'and  we  have  gained 
In  the  past  100  years  has  really  come  from 
clearing  forests  and  pastures — In  North 
America  we  have  lost  more  than  half  our 
forest  in  thto  way — while  moet  of  the  re- 
maining pasture  land  in  the  world  to  really 
poor  land:  the  semi -arid  lands  of  Mexico  and 
Spain  or  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  could  certainly  expand  Irrigation  of 
thto.  but  the  shortage  of  readily  available 
water  to  becoming  a  limiting  factor.  This  is 
the  century  of  irrigation.  Since  the  late  10th 
Century  we  have  multiplied  the  amount  of 
irrigated  land  by  four  to  five  times,  and  we 
will  see  another  doubling  l>efcre  the  end  of 
the  century. 

But  despite  these  enormous  aecompllsh- 
ntents,  the  amount  of  land  man  lias  turned 
into  deserts  by  over-grazing  and  over-pres- 
sure to  about  five  times  greater  than  the 
amount  we  have  irrigated.  In  India,  one- 
quarter  of  the  entire  acreage  has  such  heavy 
erosion  that  the  topsoU  will  be  gone  before 
the  end  of  the  century.  In  the  Andean  re- 
gion of  Latin  America,  50  million  people  are 
trying  to  live  on  soU  that  to  actually  vanish- 
ing. 

BosLAUG.  All  that  to  true  enough,  but  it's 
not  only  man  that  changes  land.  So  does 
climate.  Look  at  the  Sahara. 

Leach.  What  stops  us  from  opening  up 
new  marginal  lands  for  growing  food? 

BoaLAuc.  It  depends  what  you  mean  by 
marginal  lands.  Why  are  tbey  marginal?  We 
can  produce  crops  that  use  rainfall  more  ef- 
ficiently. But  in  desert  or  semi-arid  areas, 
development  of  Irrigation  to  the  only  means 
of  opening  up  marginal  lands.  Similarly,  in 
heavy  rainfall  areas  with  poor  surface  dram- 
age  (you  need  large-scale  drainage  projects 
to  open  up  the  land.  Both  these  i^proaehes 
require  big  capital  investment. 

It's  much  the  same  with  fertlUaers,  which 
are  l>elng  used  to  restore  high  leveto  of  pro- 
ductivity in  vast  areas  of  the  densely  popu- 
lated regions  of  the  world  where  the  land 
has  been  depleted  of  essential  nutrients.  But 
every  step  we  take  now  In  making  new  mar- 
ginal lands  grow  food  requires  very  big  In- 
vestments, whether  in  fertilizers,  irrigation 
or  whatever. 

BoBcsTROM.  Tou  can  see  that  clearly  in 
thto  continent.  We  are  two  countries,  arid 
America  and  humid  America.  Now  they  are 
talking  about  bringing  water  from  the  far 
northwest  of  Canada  to  Mexico  and  33  of  the 
states  in  the  United  States.  But  the  coet  to 
going  to  be  8100  billion  Just  to  get  the  pipes 
in  and  the  water  flowing.  Not  many  countries 
can  afford  thto  kind  of  thing. 

Lkacb.  So  increasing  the  ytold  of  crops  to 
now  the  key  issue.  TMs  to  where  the  green 
revolution  comes  in.  Dr.  Borlaug,  you  are  the 
pioneer  here. 

BoBLAuc.  The  so-called  green  revtdutlon  to 
a  rather  rapid  improvement  In  recent  years 
in  production  of  cereals — ^mainly  with  new 
varieties  of  wheat,  rice,  and  maize— eqpedally 
in  India  and  Pakistan,  the  PhlllpplnM,  and 
parts  of  the  near  east  and  North  Africa. 

In  1085,  a  very  favorable  year,  India  pro- 
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duced  about  12  million  metric  tons  of  wheat. 
The  harvest  last  June  was  23.3  million  tons — 
almost  double.  In  West  Pakistan  it  went  from 
about  4.3  million  tons  to  about  8  million  tons 
in  the  same  period.  Similar  but  less  spectac- 
ular Increases  have  been  obtained  In  rice  in 
India. 

The  green  revolution  to  not  a  uniform  thing 
and  progress  to  still  very  small  compared 
with  the  total  need.  Yet  it  has  instilled  a 
spirit  of  hope  where  there  was  complete  des- 
pair before.  Wherever  you  go  you  can  see 
people  sort  of  catch  fire  and  begin  to  beltove 
in  themselves.  The  problem  is  to  keep  it 
going.  It's  Jiut  a  spark  at  present.  And  I  can 
buy  only  a  very  little  time  in  which  to  ad- 
just population  growth  to  reasonable  levels. 

Leach.  But  the  green  revolution  has  been 
strongly  criticized  because  these  new  varie- 
ties of  rice  and  wheat  demand  a  lot  of  water, 
fertilizers  and  pesticides,  and  are  being 
grown  over  huge  areas  and  are  thus  very 
liable  to  disease. 

Boblaug.  Thto  to  wrong.  The  point  to  that 
with  lots  of  water  and  fertilizers  the  new 
varieties  will  do  very  much  better  than  the 
old.  But  they'll  still  do  better  with  the  same 
amounts — they  were  designed  for  thto.  As 
for  disease,  well,  with  large,  concentrated 
papulations  you  Just  have  to  grow  big  areas 
of  the  same  crops. 

When  world  population  was  small  you  could 
grow  little  patches  of  different  crops  and  so 
lessen  the  threat  from  dtoease  and  Insect 
pests.  We  cant  do  thto  now  and  no  one  is 
more  conscious  than  I  am  of  the  dangers  of 
what  we  are  doing.  All  you  can  do  to  try  to 
incorporate  as  many  different  klnda  of 
resistance  as  possible  in  your  crops  and  then 
trust  that  the  good  farmer  will  find  out  for 
himself  which  new  varieties  do  best  in  his 
area.  But  I  agree  it's  an  unstabto  situation 
and  a  never-ending  problem. 

BoBCSTBou.  There's  no  argument  about  the 
tremendous  accompUsbments  of  the  green 
revolution.  VHiat  I  would  argue  about  to  what 
it  means  with  regard  to  our  present  situation 
and  futiu-e  potential  for  growing  food.  A  lot 
of  the  much-heralded  increase  in  production 
from  the  new  varieties  has  actually  been  due 
to  getting  two  crops  a  year  Instead  of  one. 

All  thto  means  much  bigger  impute  of  water 
and  fertUizers  and  so  on,  which  cant  go  on 
forever.  Also,  to  some  extent  It  has  taken 
land  that  was  used  for  other  crops — crops  that 
had  better  all-round  food  value  for  man. 
You  know,  it  takes  the  amount  of  energy 
you  get  from  burning  five  tons  of  coal  to 
make  one  ton  of  nitrogen  fertilizer.  If  you 
look  at  the  amount  of  energy  that  India 
would  have  to  use  to  provide  enough  fer- 
tilizer to  achieve  the  productivity  of  Japan — 
where  yields  are  four  to  five  times  thoee  of 
India — the  answer  is  absolutely  prohibitive. 
Including  the  energy  cost  of  irrigation,  trans- 
porting the  fertilizers  and  so  on,  you  actu- 
ally have  to  put  more  energy  in  than  you  get 
out  In  increased  food. 

China  to  in  an  equally  critical  situation. 
They've  done  so  much  in  the  way  of  irriga- 
tion recently  that  the  main  thing  they  now 
need  to  feed  their  growing  popxilation  is  a 
tremendous  amount  of  fertillaers.  They  arent 
going  to  produce  these  on  their  own :  By  the 
end  of  the  century  China  will  need  to  use 
more  fertilizers  than  the  whole  world  to  us- 
ing today — about  70  million  tons  a  year. 
Whether  their  waters  can  stand  the  pollution 
Involved,  I  don't  know;  but  in  my  opinion 
their  need  for  fertilizers  is  really  the  critical 
thing  in  the  present  Chinese  political  situa- 
tion. 

BoBLAUG.  Well.  I  have  a  dream,  which  I 
mentioned  in  my  Nobel  acceptance  speech 
in  1970,  that  man  will  learn  to  do  without 
nitrogen  fertilizers  by  breeding  new  plants. 
Mother  nature  worked  thto  trick  when  she 
put  nodules  on  the  roots  of  legume  plants, 
such  as  beans  and  peas.  Bacteria  in  these 
nodtiles  can  take  nitrogen  from  the  air  and 
convert  it  Into  forms  that  the  plant  can  use 
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directly.  Selentlflc  num  mutt  now  dareloi 
canals  th»t  can  do  thm  ammm. 

Lbacr.  FaWnc  this  for  tha  mom«nt,  ar 
you  aaylnc  that  tha  whda  graan  randutioi 
thine— tha  drlTe  for  hlghar  ylalite — cant  oon 
tlnua  for  vary  much  longar  bacausa  of  ultl 
mat«  abortagaa  of  water  and  fertlllaarT 

BoBLATTo.  I  think  It's  our  only  hope,  un, 
less  yon  want  to  wrtta  off  world  olTlUsatloi 
right  now. 

LXACB.  But  Is  It  a  hope  that  can  ha  met 
In  practice? 

BoBoanoM.  I  think  there  Is  a  reasonable 
chance  of  managing  it  for  the  reet  of  the  cen 
tury.  But  that  is  only  under  one  assumption . 
l%at  we  move  to  strict  population  control 
now,  in  the  1970s.  We  have  to,  bacausa  we 
are  already  on  the  verge  of  the  unmanageable 
BosiAvo.  I  wouldn*t  disagree.  We  alwayg 
come  back  to  this  poptilation  thing. 

LXACH.  Tou  say  It  can  be  managed.  Bear 
Ing  m  mind  all  the  energy  and  capital  in- 
vestment Involved,  can  It  be  managed  with 
out  causing  massive  changes  In  the  rlct 
world? 

BooiaTBOx.  I  wonder.  On  Its  own,  a  coun^ 
try  like  the  TThlted  Statea  can  easily  lncreas4 
Its  food  production — which  now  consumai 
only  11  to  13  per  cent  of  all  the  energy  use<l 
In  the  country.  If  you  ask  whether  the  hun- 
gry world  can  manage  It,  this  depends  on 
where  the  raw  materials  are. 

BoRLAVo.  I'd  like  to  add  a  word  here  on  the 
politics  of  the  situation.  One  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  greatest  needs  at  the  moment  U  fer- 
tilizer, and  there's  already  quite  a  move  to 
develc^  fertilizer  production  In  Kuwait  and 
North  Africa  wherever  there  Is  natural  gu 
and  petroleum.  It's  quite  likely  that  fertil- 
izers will  Join  oil  and  other  major  resoiu 
as  a  major  bargaining  counter  In  politics. 
BoBcaraoit.  I  agree.  It  may  well  beoo 
the  Issue. 

Leach.  What  about  phosphates?  They  . 
essential  plant  nutrients.  Is  there  enough 
them  to  go  around? 

BoRcsTKOM.  For  the  next  30  years,  yes. 
can  mine  It.  But  there's  not  enough  aron 
to  continue  for  long  after  that. 
LzACH.  What  happens  then? 
BoRGSTsoM.  Well,  phosphate  becomes  th 
limiting  factor  In  food  production.  At  prai 
ent  we  are  pouring  most  of  the  phosphate 
Into  the  sea  through  sewage.  We  Just  can' 
allow  this  to  go  on  because  we  cant  get  1 
back   from  the   seas.   It's  so  diluted   theri 
that  the  recovery  costs  would  be  abaolutel^ 
prohibitive.  The  only  answer  Is  that  cities 
must  recycle  their  sewage  and  put  It  t)ack 
on  the  land:  It's  essential.  Indispensable,  In 
the  Immediate  future. 

LzACH.  I  want  to  come  back  to  water.  ^ 
sense  that  yon  believe  this  Is  the  most  critical 
of  all  the  reaourcea  for  growing  food. 

BcBGSTXOM.  I'd  go  further  and  say  that 
because  of  water  ahortagea  mankind  Is  now 
only  one  or  two  years  from  starvation.  The 
most  characteristic  thing  about  rainfall  Is 
Its  Irregularity.  Records  for  India  over  a 
century  show  that  each  fifth  year  you  have 
either  an  excessive  monsoon  or  a  short  one. 
Each  tenth  year  you  have  a  short  one  or  a 
critical  fiood.  Bach  fifteenth  year  you  have 
two  consecutive  bad  years.  You  only  need 
to  have  a  couple  of  bad  years  over  much  of 
the  tropics  and,  with  vary  little  spare  food 
In  the  world's  atoiehouaaa.  you  faoa 
table  larga-acale  fUnlne. 

Ona  eraiy  aapaet  of  this  is  that ,^. 

all  our  ooaUy  afforta  Into  storing  water  when 
we  should  ba  storing  food  In  tha  good  yean. 
The  loases  tntn  storing  water  are  enormous, 
but  yoQ  can  eaaOy  combat  food  spoilage. 

BoBUTO.  nua  la  Just  what  rva  baan  try- 
ing to  aay  for  tha  past  few  yeara.  In  general 
I'd  agree  that  watar  la  vary  erttlcaL  But  then 
an  plaeaa— tha  great  Indian  rtvar  Tallays— 
when  there  la  ample  watar  undargRnmd  that 
la  being  tapped  by  shnpla  tachnlqnaa  like 
alnklng  taba  walls.  Than  la  aoopa  for  ex- 
pansion hen  at  UUle  cost.  But  by  and  large 
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we  put  / 
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i^**^  water  sources  an  going  to  Involve  tn- 
mendous  capital  Invaatmanta. 

Lbach.  Looking  at  tha  whole  wocld.  than 
an  obviously  seven  bUdogloal  or  naouroa 
limiu  to  inereaslng  food  produotlon.  What 
an  the  Mggeat  aodal  or  polltloal  bloeksf 

BoaiiAua.  In  tha  developing  woild  tha  big- 
gest block  of  au  Is  lack  of  capital  for  Invaat- 
ment.  After  thla.  it  U  a  gnat  shortage  of 
f^Hnlwl  paopla  who  know  how  to  apply  aol- 
enoa  In  tha  flalda.  Tliay  annt  bati^  psoduoad 
In  naariy  big  enough  numbara.  TUa  mlaarlea 
of  Ufa  on  tha  land  an  suah  that  onoa  you  get 
an  education  you  want  to  baooma  a  dootor  or 
Uwyer  or  professor  anything  but  an  agri- 
cultural scientist.  And  than  than's  tha  whole 
buBlnsss  of  plans  and  bureaueraoy.  I  have 
worked  In  country  after  country  and  I  have 
seen  so  many  beautiful  plans,  none  of  whloh 
I  have  ever  seen  executed.  Whatever  I  have 
been  able  to  do  could  have  been  written  on 
one  sheet  of  |M4>er. 
Lbach.  And  this  Is  not  getting  any  batter? 
BoBLAoa.  If  s  a  fight  every  step  of  the  way. 
But  then  Is  a  change  In  one  eense.  In  Tnm^ 
or  Pakistan  one  can  see  a  gleam  In  the  eye 
of  people.  Even  in  the  baok  vlUages  then's 
hope,  there's  a  spark  of  confidence  In  them- 
selves, as  they  see  their  crops  begin  to  flucnish 
with  the  new  green-nvolutlon  varieties.  Tou 
can  even  nowadays  talk  to  government  plan- 
ners and  they'll  shake  handa  with  you.  In- 
stead of  saying.  "Hera's  another  damned, 
dirty-handed  agronomist."  Can  we  keep  this 
going?  I  don't  know. 

BoaoaxBOM.  Fundamentally,  we  need  some 
massive  re-education  of  our  preaklanta,  our 
university  prasldenU,  our  bank  presidents,  of 
everyone— to  understand  the  things  we've 
been  talking  about  here.  Everyone  has  to 
realize  that  we  do  not  have  aU  the  answers 
and  that  the  world  reaUy  U  living  under  con- 
straints which  an  so  far  removed  from  ours 
In  the  rich  countries.  We  an  basically  a  lux- 
xiry  club  that  Just  has  not  realized  the  strict 
llmlUtlons  of  the  globe.  Thla  kind  of  re-edu- 
cation to  what's  really  going  on  In  the  world 
Is  the  only  way  for  our  survival. 

BoatAUG.  The  first  stage  Is  to  educate  the 
PrlvUeged  secton  of  the  aflluent  world— and 
even  more  Uiq>ortant,  of  the  developing 
world:— to  the  importance  of  agrlcultun  and 
agricultural  aclance,  and  to  show  that  farm- 
ing U  vital  to  their  welfare  and  should  not  be 
relegated  to  the  loweat  rungs  of  the  social 
ladder. 

BoaoOTaoic.  I  would  strongly  support  this. 
The  urbanised  millions  of  America  and  Eu- 
rope have  almoat  entirely  lost  touch  with  the 
complex  biological  forces  and  restraints  that 
make  life  on  this  planet  tick.  I  think  this 
loaa  at  biological  understanding  was  really 
the  starting  point  of  our  ec<doglcal  erlsu. 

Most  people  think  It's  technology  that 
grows  food.  Put  a  carton  of  milk  In  front  of 
them  and  they  may  know  that  it  comes  from 
a  oow,  but  they  dont  know,  for  example,  how 
much  water  it  takes  for  a  oow  to  make  a 
quart  of  mUk.  It  takes  1.110  gallons. 

LxACH.  One  of  the  central  problems,  sunly. 
Is  the  huge  flood  to  the  cities  that's  going  on 
all  over  the  world.  The  migrants  to  the  cities 
cant  find  work  while  then  Is  massive  un- 
employment back  In  the  rural  areas  they  left. 
The  traditional  answer  Is  industrlaUsatlon  on 
a  gigantic  scale  to  provide  Joba.  But  Isnt  the 
real  answer  a  huge  development  of  labor- 
intensive  agriculture? 

BoscsTROM.  We  are  touching  on  the  Issue 
of  our  times  here.  And  It's  been  very  poorly 
understood.  ThU  flux  to  the  dUes  is  a  mass 
migration  on  an  unprecedented  acale:  In  tha 
1970a  alone  we  can  expect  a  movement  of 
400  mUllon  people  Into  the  cities  of  the  hun- 
gry world  with,  at  the  same  time,  another 
400  mUllon  added  to  their  preasun  In  the 
countryside.  Now  a  lot  of  people  think  this 
Is  merely  a  repeat  of  the  urbanization  of 
America  or  Europe,  only  written  a  little 
larger. 
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In  my  opinion,  thla  view  ta  fundBiBBiitally 
wrong.  For  one  thing,  tha  urbaata»tlo&  of 
Xuropa  would  navar  have  baan  pfrtWa  with- 
out the  great  mlgratlona  outwsMla,  aveclally 
to  America.  Such  migrations  to  othar  anas 
an  hardly  poaslhle  now.  Kvan  man  Impor- 
tant, the  later  urbanlntlon  of  Coiopa  oould 
never  have  been  carried  out  without  food 
daUvared  from  outalda. 

Look  at  tha  Duteh.  for  Instance.  They 
started  urbanising  at  the  end  of  tha  medieval 
period.  And  whan  did  they  gat  thalr  food? 
From  the  Duteh  countryside?  No,  from  the 
Baltic.  The  second  great  food  aoune  for  the 
growing  European  dUea  was  tha  Ukraine  and 
than  oame  the  North  American  prairies. 
Without  them  Europe  simply  ootUdnt  have 
done  it. 

But  now,  all  of  a  sudden,  we  eay  that  the 
hungry  world  u  expected  to  take  can  of  iOO 
mUllon  extra  In  the  cltlea  and  another  400 
mlUlon  on  the  .land  by  re-doing  what  we 
did.  There  la  no  baals  to  It.  Tlie  type  of 
agriculture  we  have  created,  the  type  of 
Industrial  Ufe  we  have  eraated,  the  type  of 
urban  life  we  have  created—  nothing  of  this 
Is  applicable  or  oopyable  In  the  third  world 
This  Is  why  we  are  getting  clUes  like  Cal- 
cutu.  If  Its  growing  continues  It  wUl  have 
60  million  people  befon  2000.  But  of  course 
that  won't  happen:  Long  before  then  there 
wUl  be  catastrophes. 

Lbach.  Is  there  any  chance  of  heading  off 
this  crisis? 

BOBOSTROif.  Well,  there's  one  country  that 
really  has  tried  to  cope  with  It:  China,  again 
In  the  19fiOs  they  had  a  very  rapid  urbaniza- 
tion and  this  almoat  toppled  the  whole  sys- 
tem. So  what  they  did  was  not  only  stop 
the  flow  to  the  cities;  they  actually  moved 
10  million  to  12  million  back  to  the  country 
by  providing  opportunltlea  there. 

They  built  dams  and  roads,  improved  the 
vUlages  and  farmlands,  by  what  we  In  the 
West  often  dl^Mxaglngly  called  armies  of 
blue  ants.  It's  reaUy  to  the  credit  of  China 
that  they  didn't  use  war  as  an  outlet.  But 
the  result  U  that  they  now  have  a  rational 
kind  of  agrlculttire  that  uaaa  people  to  the 
full  of  the  land — and  they  don't  have  a 
massive  urbanization  problem.  However, 
with  their  preeent  popiUatlon  growth,  this 
sltuaUon  Isn't  going  to  be  steble  for  much 
longer. 

liBACR.  Stondlng  back  and  looking  at  the 
whole  picture,  what  do  you  think  Is  golna 
to  hoppen? 

BoBcaTRou.  I  think  that  the  forcea  we  have 
bean  dlacusslng  are  so  powerful  and  repld 
that  In  the  1970b  we  will  see  very  drastic 
things.  I  think  it  wlU  focus  on  the  ciUee. 
I  think  there  wiU  be  a  ooUapae  of  production 
and  distribution.  We  will  be  tr:^ng  to  do 
our  bast  but  we  will  not  ba  abia  to  stop 
tha  unrest  and  rlote  and.  I  am  aosry  to  sav 
thaklllln«i.  " 

What's  mon,  the  reaction  ot  tha  weU-fed 
world  U  going  to  be  vary  amtle.  8o  Car  we've 
ahown  vary  lltUe  responalbUlty.  In  tha  post- 
war period  we've  engaged  In  this  rli^tful 
armamante  race — ualng  up  much  gnater  n- 

soureas  than  tha  hungry  world  la  producing 

while  thinking,  as  the  TThltad  States  has 
thought  in  Vietnam,  that  ws  can  rule  the 
world  through  bomb  power. 

If  you  look  at  history  you  wlU  find  that 
hungry  people  do  not  start  wan:  tbsy  start 
unraat  and  rlote.  Thoae  that  start  wars  are 
thoae  that  feel  themselvaa  thnataned.  We, 
tha  w*U-fad,  an  likely  to  ba  tha  onea  that 
make  the  foolish  acta.  AU  this  is  why  It's  so 
Important  that  we  get  the  yotxngar  genentlon 
coming  In  to  '1efflaln*'-'"»'*^»«g  and  ao  on. 
Lbach.  Dr.  Borlaug? 

BoBuoo.  We've  got  to  deal  with  the  two 
moat  baalc  lasuee  of  our  tlmsa.  population 
and  food.  If  we  dont.  I  think.  like  professor 
Borgstfum,  then  will  ba  tnenasing  nnnst  In 
tha  dtlss.  With  thalr  growing  alas  and  tha 
oomplsgutlas  of  governing  them,  asamlngly 
minor  laaues  will  be  blown  up  Into  riots,  then 
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Into  civil  war.  Look  what's  hanpenad  In 
Pakistan  noantly. 

I  would  aay  to  tha  youth  of  tha  world 
that  tha  stoa^a  solutions  to  thass  vsry  eom- 
plax  problama  for  whleh  they  an  looklBg 
dont  extat.  lian  atUl  haa  a  lot  of  beat  loft  In 
bim,  and  tha  test  thine  that^  lolog  to  dis- 
appear unlsas  we  can  eooae  to  grlpa  with 
theea  proUama  Is  dMnocraey.  Hun  total 
elvlllaatlon  wUl  follow.  I  cant  aay  whan. 
Than  an  too  many  intanglhlea  to  put  a  hard 
date  on  tha  thing— 30  yean.  30,  yeara.  60 
years.  But  in  a  reaaonabla  tutun. 

But  rva  found  out  in  avarythlng  I've  dona 
that  what  mattan  la  atlmulatlon.  The  moat 
Important  Ingredlant  for  oonstruotlva  ohanga 
Is  the  WlU  to  win.  the  spark  of  hope  and  an- 
oouragament.  And  aa  I've  aald  aarllar.  rva 
seen  this  spark  catch  on  In  many  parte  ot 
the  world.  If  we  oould  anoouraga  thla  In 
young  paopla  In  the  devrtoplng  world  and 
at  the  same  time  get  tha  message  aeross  that 
It's  aU  wasted  unless  than  Is  a  atobQlsing 
of  population  growth,  then  then's  a  chance 
I  Just  hope  we  an  amart  enough  to  uaa  our 
bralna. 

Lkach.  Professor  Borgstrom,  do  you  see 
any  hope? 

BoaoanoM.  Yes.  I  do  see  a  way  ahead.  It  Is 
a  drastic  way,  but  then  U  a  poastblUty  that 
we  oouM  walk  thla  way  with  a  dianoa  of 
getting  ahead  of  theae  problems.  And  that  la 
to  start  creating  something  that  I  eaU  unl- 
venal  aolldwlty:  In  other  worda,  to  stop 
looking  at  things  merely  In  terms  of  what'a 
good  for  one's  own  conmiunlty  and  start 
thinking  In  terms  of  what  is  to  the  benefit 
of  aU  mankind. 

We  conld  raaUy  uaa  this  present  Issue 
about  who  owna  the  oosana  to  get  this  Idea 
started.  If  we  oould  get  a  general  deelantlon 
In  the  U.N.  Oeneral  Asaembly  that  tha  Uvtng 
resources  of  the  oceans  belong  to  mankind, 
we  would  have  moved  a  long  way  In  this 
directlan. 

The  eeeotid  way  ahead  Is  through  eduoa- 
tion.  We  have  tha  tedmOlogy  to  do  eo  mwiti 
to  feed  the  hungry  world:  Thla  Is  not  the 
llmltmg  eaetar.  What  doaa  limit  us  Is  an  In- 
sensltlvlty  g^>  that  Is  quite  formidable,  right 
in  the  midst  of  dirlatlanity.  We  like  to  think 
we  an  ao  much  better  and  smartsr  than 
the  otSksrs  In  ttie  developing  world;  Ifa  Just 
not  true.  We  oould  aduoate  avaryona  to  be 
awan  of  what  tha  true  worid  altuatkm  U 
In  laas  than  five  yean,  using  aU  tha  reeoureea 
of  the  psaea  and  IV.  and  that  might  make  a 
great  dlfferenoe. 

lastly,  w*  must  stop  thinking  that  than 
an  easy  satutloas  to  thoae  learf  uUy  complex 
Issues.  People  go  around  saying  we  have  a 
solution  In  food  from  the  aaaa.  In  symthatlo 
food,  in  hand  nform.  In  irrlgaUon.  It's  not 
Ukethat. 

Let^  be  reaUstle  about  this:  We'n  not 
going  to  remove  aU  hunger.  AU  we  can  do.  If 
we  an  aenalhla.  Is  raduoe  It  below  a  dan- 
ger point.  As  It  Is  now,  tfu  moving  rapidly 
toa  very  gnve  unlveraal  crisis. 


CONGRESSMAN  DON  RIEOLE  RE- 
PORTS TO  YOU 


HON,  DONALD  W.  RIEGLE,  JR. 

or  lacHuiAM 
IN  THB  HOUSB  OF  BaPBBBENTATIVBS 

Monday.  May  l.  1972 

Ifr.  RIBOLB.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
times  a  year  I  send  my  constltucots  a 
newdetter  to  hc^  keep  them  informed 
about  petuUng  leglslatton  In  Oongrees, 
new  laws  which  may  affect  them,  and  my 
acttvltles  in  their  behalf.  At  this  time. 
I  would  Uke  to  make  this  newsletter  part 
of  my  public  recorded  by  inserting  It 
into  the  CoHcsassioNAL  Rkcoso: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

CoNeaxaaMAM  Don  Uaaim  Bbpobts  to  Yon. 

MD-TIBX.  NOVKMBBB-FnaOABT   1B73 

In  oaremonlaB  at  Quantloo.  Virginia,  1st 
Saigaant  Jim  Sharp  retires  with  a  dlstln- 
guMied  record  from  the  United  Stetea  Ma- 
rina Cocpa  at  age  38  after  ao  yaaa  of  aerv- 
loe.  Be  returned  flam  hla  third,  and  last,  tour 
In  Southeast  Asia  in  October  and  took  up 
his  new  rssponslbiUtlea  aa  my  District  Bq>- 
reeentotlve. 

LBTisaa  iBOM  Kn>a 

Our  office  la  receiving  more  and  mon 
lettera  from  young  people — both  Individuals 
and  whole  school  claasas,  many  in  elemen- 
tary achool.  I  want  to  ahan  aome  of  these 
with  you  because  they  are  tondilng  and 
revealing  of  the  growing  concern  and  aware- 
neas  of  our  young  people  toward  Issues  In 
government  and  poUtlca. 

They  are  asking  the  tough  questions  and 
an  an  enootuaglng  hope  for  the  futun  of 
our  country: 

DBAS  Sib:  I  ^vould  Uke  to  know  what  you 
think  about  the  Vietnam  war.  How  It  could 
be  stopped? 

Some  people  think  that  the  President's 
trip  to  China  was  a  waste  of  money  and 
some  think  it  did  us  a  lot  of  good.  What  do 
you  think  about  it? 

Sincerely  Youn. 

Bnj.  BoPFXL. 

DBAS  8b:  I  think  you  could  do  aomathlng 
about  saving  the  treee.  We  an  making  to 
much  paper  and  an  killing  traea.  I  think  you 
could  atart  thinking  of  a  new  way  of  making 
paper  please,  and  start  saving  the  tree 
they  an  ao  beautiful  and  wlU  you  talk  me 
what  you  an  doing  about  It. 

Your  truly 

JOOIB   BUTTXBWOBTH. 

Objus  8n:  I  would  Ilka  to  know  who  Is  be- 
ing done  about  poUutlon  and  garbage?  Why 
cant  they  dig  holea  and  drop  It  In  them  like 
In  the  holea  again.  Instead  of  throwing  it  an 
a  incenerator  and  letting  the  smeUalr-smog 
In  the  air  for  us  to  breathe  In. 
Your  truly, 

Mlaa  Pauba  Oooowxh. 

Dbab  Ctaa:  I  am  writing  this  letter  for  a 
class  project.  I  would  like  to  know  what  you 
think  about  the  prealdente  visit  to  China? 

I  would  alao  like  to  know  what  you  think 
about  the  Viet  Itam  situation.  I  do  not  see 
why  It  Is  not  oOdaUy  a  war. 
Blnoerrty. 

Davd 


I  am  In  the  first  I 
IsmSyaanOkL 

I  learn  many  things  in  foUow  through, 
come  to  visit  vm  an  see.  Please  help  us  keep 
follow  through. 

Patbicu  PBBta. 
sxhiob  mi'iaaiia  sxrosT 

The  vnUte  Hbuse.  Oonfannoe  on  Aging 
marked  a  step  forward  in  the  struggle  by  sen- 
ior dtlsens  to  organlae  their  numben  and 
stnngth  Into  a  ^oiMatX  and  prbblam-aolvlng 
force.  Two  of  the  3400  national  delegatea  were 
selected  locaUy  In  nint:  Mr.  Ora  Boone, 
Chrm.  Betlrea  chapter  local  689,  Natl  Adv. 
CouncU  UAW  Betlred  Worken.  Un.  Doris 
Kirkland  Senior  Cltiaens  Sarvloes  Coord. 
(Mott  Programs.  FUnt  Bd.  of  M.) 

In  addition  I  was  able  to  appoint  a  local 
peraon  to  attend  as  my  parsooal  repnsento 
tive:   Gertrude  "Trudys  Craes  Senior  Citi- 
zens Services  Coord.   (Flint  Rac.  and  Park 
Bd.) 

Then  was  some  mixed  raaotlon  from  the 
oonfannoe  delegates  some  feeling  It  was  a 
worthwhile  forum  for  senior  oitisens  invcdve- 
ment  and  consolidation  of  Ideas;  othen 
thinking  that  It  waa  too  controlled,  and  a 
vehicle  for  partisan  poUtlcs. 

The  conference  did : 
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Malnteln  the  momentum  toward  a  more 
effective  senior  dtlsens  lobby 

Focus  national  attention  on  the  concerns 
of  our  elderly 

Bring  together  experte  in  housing,  trans- 
portation, nutntteo.  an^rtoyment,  recreation, 
health  can.  tax  reform 

Beoommend  for  aeUon  $6,000  Income  llm- 
Itetlon  on  social  security.  Increased  mini- 
mum soc.  sec  bensAts;  IMXWO  new  elderly 
housing  unite/year:  natl  elderly  lundi  pro- 
grams; traniportetton  sarvloes;  mon  raaearah 
and  planning. 

New  and  pending  senior  citUenM  legUlation 

BducaUon:  HJl.  1170»— fne  education  and 
recreatton  services  in  community  schools. 

Employment:  RJt.  44S— community  service 
program  and  Jobe  for  people  age  88  and  over. 

Health:  national  health  can  program,  ex- 
pand Medlcan  to  cover  preeertotlon  druss, 
optometrist  servloe. 

BOuaUig:  HJt.  18S7S— addlttonal  low  and 
middle  «"«>me  housing. 

Nutntloii:  'New  law  provldea  $380  mlUlon 
for  low  ooat  meals. 

Social  security:  HA.  1-5%  social  secu- 
rity Increaae,  $axwo  income  Umltetlon,  fuU 
benefito  to  wMows/wldowers. 

Taxes:  HJt.  13167— Federal  tax  credit  for 
pn^erty  taxes  or  nnt. 

I^auportatton:  HJl.  10196— reduced  air 
faree.  HJB.  10909— subsldlaed  and  low  ooat 
transportetlon  for  the  elderly. 

VXTERANS  S^WXriTS 

Are  you  taking  full  advantage  of  education 
training  financial  aid? 

In  recent  yean  Congress  has  provided  sub- 
stantUl  educational  and  training  beneflte 
for  el's  who  served  181  days  or  more  of  ac- 
tive duty  any  time  after  Janiuuy  31.  isss 
or  who  wen  disabled  on  active  duty.  An 
estimated  38,000  men  and  women  in  Gene- 
see and  L^>eer  an  eligible  for  these  bene- 
flte. However,  the  VA  eays  only  38%  an 
fuUy  using  their  rightful  beneflte. 

Here  iB  a  summary  ao  that  you  can  be 
Informed  on  exactly  what  beneflte  are  avaU- 
able  for  education  and  training. 
OtkerM  eligible 

Children  (18-36  jwan),  wives,  widows  of 
vete: 

If  veteran  Is  totally  disabled  or  died  as  a 
result  of  mlUtary  servloe. 

Of  men  who  are  POW  or  IfIA  over  80 
days. 

Schools  and  programs  acceptable 
Colleges,  profeeslonal.  selentlflc.  or  tech- 
nical Inatltutlona;  public  or  private  elemen- 
tary, secondary,  vocational,  eorre^)ondenee. 
or  buslnees  schools;  Junior  or  teachen'  col- 
legee. 

For  vete  only:  on-the-job  training  (OJT) . 
appnntloeshlp.  flight,  cooperative  farmlnc 
or  Industry  tntlnlng. 

Ditration  of  benefits 

For  vete  nleased  before  June  '66  etlal- 
blllty  ceaaee  liay  31,  "74. 

For  OJT,  appnntloeahip,  flight  or  coopera- 
tralnlng,  eligibility  ends  Aug.  30,  -78. 

BllgthUlty  period  Is  extended  for  ohUdnn 
and  wlvee  of  POW*s  or  MIA's. 

Amount  of  altowanoes 
IM  months  of  aaslstence  per  mo.  actlva 
duty,  up  to  36  months. 

SlOS-gSSO  per  mo.  depending  on  type  of 
education/training,  percent  time  In  schotd. 
and  number  of  dependente. 

For  information  on  how  to  qualify  con- 
tact: 

1.  VA  Begtonal  Office,  P.O.  Box  I117-A,  De. 
trolt,  MWilgan. 
a.  IMA  Veto  Counaellng.  IMA.  PUnt. 
3.  Our  Flint  Congreasional  Office, 
la-ai  TXAB  OLoa 
A  Oianee  towotefor  the  flrtt  time 
With  the  new  constitutional  amendment 
you  may  register  to  vote  In  thU  November's 
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natloDkl  electloa  If  you  are  18  by  the  day  ot 
election.  If  you  are  18  by  the  May  16  or  Au- 
gust 8  primaries,  you  may  register  to  vote 
In  these  elections  too. 

Help  make  local  and  national  deciaiont 

In  Qenesee  and  Lapeer  this  year,  22,000 
young  people  18,  10,  and  ao  will  be  eUglble  to 
vote  and  38,000  21-34  year  olds  may  vote  In 
their  first  Presidential  election.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  no  more  than  a  third  are  regis- 
tered yet — so  there  is  a  long  way  to  go  If 
young  people  are  to  take  their  rightful  part 
in  the  political  system. 

If  these  60,000  people  register  they  would 
represent  over  30%  of  the  electorate  lo- 
cally— enough  to  have  a  deckling  lo4>act  on 
any  election. 

A  Chance  to  run  for  pubUe  office 
18  year  olds  may  now  run  for  office  except 
where  other  laws  set  an  age  floor,  e.g.  state 
representative  must  be  21.  Some  of  the  of- 
fices now  open  to  18  year  olds  are  county 
board,  township,  some  school  boards.  I 

One  important  local  office  is  that  of  Pre- 1 
clnct  Delegate  in  the  political  party  of  yoxirl 
choice.  Delegates  will   be  elected  In  every  I 
precinct  on  May  16  and  will  serve  for  a  two! 
year  period  malting  most  of  the  Important 
decisions   In   our  local   party  organisatlont 
that  ultimately  determine  state  and  national 
dedalons.  If  you  wish  to  run  for  Precinct 
Delegate — you  may  stUl  run  as  a  write-in 
candidate.  For  information  call  your  local 
political  party  office,  or  our  Congressional 
office. 

How  to  register 

Tou  m\ist  go  to  your  local  city,  town,  or 
township  clerk  and  register  In  person, 

Student  gov't  leaders  and  groups  In  every 
high  school  are  devoting  much  time,  energy, 
a^d  skin  to  organising  new  voter  registration 
In  a  way  that  best  fits  their  own  school  and 
local  government.  The  real  kick-off  is 
March  27  thru  31  when  some  schools  will 
have  deputy  registrars,  others  will  transport 
students  to  the  clerk's  office,  others  wUl 
tribute  literature. 

If  you  have  any  questions  please  contacti 
your  local  govt  clerk,  your  high  schcx>l  stu-J 
dent  gov't,  or  you  may  call  our  Congressional 
office. 

NXW   TAX    DBUUCTIOW    FOB    CHOA   CAKE 

Congress  has  passed,  and  the  President  hai 
signed  Into  law,  a  new  tax  provision  whicb 
allows  working  parents  a  tax  deduction  foi 
child  care  expenses  If  the  child  care  enable* 
the  working  parent  or  parents  to  be  em- 
ployed. Since  it  may  be  months  before  IR£ 
publishes  the  guidelines  I  wanted  you  tc 
have  them  now.  This  benefit  is  effective  beJ 
ginning  January  1  of  this  year  and  will  hi 
realized  on  next  ysar's  income  taxes.  I 

However,  it's  Important  to  know  the  provl4 
slons  now  so  that  proper  records  can  be  kepi 
in  order  to  claim  the  deduction  on  income 
earned  and  expenses  Incurred  during  1972 

The  Tax  Benefit :  deduction  up  to  MOO/mo 
iot  household  service  and  dependent  care  ex- 
penses which  permit  a  parent  to  be  employed. 
Dependent  is  defined  aS  chQd  under  15.  any 
one  disabled  regardless  of  age;  or  a  disabled 
spouse.  Of  the  MOO/mo.  8300  for  one  child 
(8300  for  two.  and  8400  for  3  or  more)  is  al- 
lowed for  child  care  expenses  outside  the 
home. 

Who  Is  Eligible?  single  parent  or  married 
parents  employed  substantially  full-time — 
at  least  3  weeks/mo.  or  3^  days/week,  any 
number  of  months  during  the  year. 

Income  Limitation :  To  receive  full  benefits 
the  combined  total  gross  Income  of  working 
parents  (or  single)  may  not  exceed  816,000. 
Deduction  Is  reduced  50c  per  dollar  of  in- 
come above  818,(X)0. 

Services  Qualifying  for  J>eduction : 

1.  Child  care  within  hdtae:  DtS  Indicates 
home  care  would  cover  entire  expenses  of  a 
housekeeper  if  duties  Include  care  of  child. 


^ 
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a.  ChUd  care  outside  bonM:  Hocmal  baby- 
sitters or  strictly  day-care  serrioes  qualify. 
IRS  Indicates  educational  sarrloes  would  not 
qualify  unless  proven  to  be  the  only  day  eare 
avaUabte. 

Raoocd-kaeping:    When  poealble,  pay  by 
check;  keep  aU  canedled  cheeks.  Oet  signed 
receipt  with  deser^ttlon  of  child  care  services. 
If  you  have  queetlons  please  contact  local 
HtS  office  in  the  local  Federal  Office  Bldg.  at: 
Church  *  W.  Second  Street 
Hint,  Michigan  48803 
Tel.  334-0631,  est.  300 

TOtra  DISTBICT  8TAIT 

I  want  to  Introduce  our  District  office  staff 
so  that  when  you  need  to  be  In  touch  you 
can  know  who  is  there  to  serve  you.  I  am 
proud  to  announce  the  appointment  of  Jim 
Sharp,  former  Marine  Corps  1st  Sergeant  as 
my  new  District  Representative.  He  succeeds 
Paul  Vlsser  who  has  joined  the  Massachu- 
setts Mutual  Life  Insurance  Qo.  in  Flint — 
after  five  years  of  outstanding  public  serv- 
ice to  our  Congressional  district. 

Jim  Sharp  comes  to  this  Job  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  our  community  gained  in  1866-1969 
when  he  was  the  Marine  Corps  Ptiblic  Rep- 
resentative for  recruiting,  reserve,  and  com- 
munity activities.  His  twenty  years  of  serv- 
ice included  combat  duty,  administrative 
work,  community  problem  solving  and  per- 
sonal counseling. 

Working  with  Jim  Sharp  are  Nancy  West 
and  Kathy  Nothoff — as  a  team  they  handle 
the  whole  range  at  office,  community  and 
personal  services.  Nancy  and  Kathy  carry  on 
the  special  work  of  Mrs.  Barbara  Prltcbard 
of  Flushing — who  did  such  an  exceptional 
Job  working  with  our  staff  and  with  the 
people  of  Oenesee  and  Lapeer  during  her  five 
years  in  our  District  office. 

We  need  volunteers 

There  Is  so  much  community  service  work 
to  do  that  We  invite  the  help  of  any  who 
would  like  to  work  as  a  volunteer  in  our  of- 
fice, part-time  or  more.  Any  interest,  skill, 
age  group,  or  amotmt  of  time  can  help  in 
some  way.  If  you  are  interested,  please  call 
or  write  to  our  Flint  office  directly. 

This  office  belongs  to  you — and  If  you 
choose  to  share  in  this  challenging  and  in- 
teresting work,  you  can — at  the  same  time — 
get  a  new  understaodli^  of  our  community 
and  government. 

Our  District  office  staff  wortu  in  your  new 
District  office,  300  Metropolitan  Building, 
432  North  Saginaw  Street,  Flint  48803,  acroaa 
from  the  Durant  Hotel.  Telephone  388-8705. 

UKX  1t>  KNOW  MOXX  ON  AN  ISSUX  OB  PBOBLESCT 

If  you  would  like  In  depth  studies  or  re- 
ports on  some  issue  or  problem,  our  office  wUl 
be  pleased  to  locate  and  send  you  reliable  in- 
formation. In  some  areas  we've  done  our  own 
analysis;  In  others  we  go  directly  to  an  au- 
thoritative source.  If  there  Is  a  minor  cost 
to  purchase  a  document  we  will  let  you 
know. 

Just  write :  Congressman  Donald  W.  Rlegle, 
Jr.,  1406  Longworth  Building,  Wash.,  O.C. 
20515. 

Veterans  Benefits. 

Senior  Citizens  Legislation. 

Conference  on  the  Aging. 

National  Health  Care. 

Reform  of  Campaign  Financing  and  Dis- 
closure. 

Income  Tax  procedures. 

Cable  Television. 

Drug  Abuse. 

Small  BuslAess  Loans. 

Federal  Programs  and  Orants. 

Draft  Law  Changes. 

Copies  of  Bills  before  the  Congress. 

Coounlttee  Reports. 

President  Nixon's  Speeches. 

Consumer  Product  Index. 

Agriculture  Yearbook. 

Price  Controls. 
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Medlcare-Medlcald. 

Vietnam. 

Pension  Plans. 

Revenue  Sharing. 

The  Chlna-SoTletiDlspute. 

wosxnra  with  too 


Tb  o(M»tlnue  doae  working  eontact  with 
local  cltlaens,  groups  and  oommtmity  prob- 
lems during  Nov.-Feb.,  I  have  made  11  trtpi 
to  the  district  along  with  7  trips  by  my 
Waahlngton  staff  specialists.  Here  are  some 
of  the  local  working  aeaalons  we've  had  tha 
winter.  If  there  are  other  needs,  proMems,  or 
groups  that  you  feel  we  should  be  worldng 
with,  pleaae  call  our  Flint  Oongreastoaal 
office  so  that  we  can  get  together. 

Housing  foreclosure,    Feb.    11. 

Biulng,  Feb.  30,  Jan.  18„  Nov.  12. 

17  of  M  rtf  ocatlon  downtown.  Mar.  3. 

Young  people  and  poUUos  (Benttey  H.S., 
J.C,  Powen),  Feb.  11,  Nov.  6. 

New  voter  registration — Student  govts 
Jan.  39,  Dec.  17. 

Neighborhood  meetings— all  citizens 
(Flint,  Grand  Blanc,  Mt.  MorrU,  Fenton), 
Jan.  39,  Jan.  13. 

Oenesee  Co.  Medical  Society,  Health  care, 
Jan.  13,  Nov.  6. 

TTAW  credit  union,  Feb.  30. 

Economics  and  the  business  community, 
Jan.  13. 

Drug  abuse,  Jan.  13,  Nov.  6. 

Senior  citizen  concerns,  Nov.  13. 

Child  care,  Nov.  13. 

U  of  M  alumni,  Nov.  13. 

Non-prodt  housing,  Nov.  13. 

Housing  and  redevelopment.  Dee.  17. 

Regional  airport  expansion.  Dec.  17. 

Automobile  industry  and  OM  oonoems, 
Nov.  4-10. 

Aid  to  local  schools,  Feb.  35. 

WrrHHOLOINC  TAXXS  ABE  TOO  HlOfl 

I  have  written  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
John  OonnaUy,  requesting  a  review  of  the  new 
withholding  tax  rates  stating  that^theee  rates 

Are  too  high. 

Discriminate  against  middle  and  low  In- 
come people. 

Have  lowered  wage-earners,  pay  checks 
when  they  expected  gains  in  Uks  home  pay. 

Olve  the  false  Impreselou  that  the  govt  has 
raised  Instead  of  lowered  taxes. 

Inhibit  consumer  eq>endltur«a  and  savings 
by  reducing  dIsposaMe  Inoome. 

Could  undermine  "confidence^  In  economic 
recovery. 

I  have  suggested  that  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment oonslder  a  gradual  change  over  to  avoid 
the  problem  of  "eft  m%aiy\ni^\n^'  ^  that  the 
Treasury  would  not  have  the  uee  of  money  all 
year  which  rightfully  belonged  in  the  hands 
of  the  taxpayer.  " 

Since  writing  this  letter  on  Fsbruitry  18. 
other  acUons  are  being  taken,  e^.,  the  Aast. 
Sec.  of  the  Treasiiry  has  agreett  publicly  that 
the  system  should  be  re-examined;  employers 
are  counseling  employaee  that  they  tsan  eleet 
to  reduce  their  withholding  throu^  the  W-4 
exemption;  the  pi— 'tttPCimlng  on  the  loss  of 
the  purchasing  power  In  the  economy. 

KM  una  TKS  WSB 

While  It  had  been  hoped  that  various  Ini- 
tiatives by  the  President  would  end  the  war, 
Inctadlng  the  tx4>  to  OUt^t-tM  la8at  V. 
Viet  offensive  and  massive  re-eaealatlon  of  ITS 
mUltary  power  dearly  shows  that  the  US  Is 
stin  tr^>ped  m  Vietnam.  We  are  puruUng  a 
policy  that: 

Is  too  dependent  on  the  action  and  reaction 
of  the  Vietnamese  who  we  hotva  Ittng  known 
must  finally  settle  their  own  proMema.  The 
South  Vlets.  will  never  be  ready  to  defend 
themselves  as  long  as  they  know  the  ITS  will 
always  oome  to  their  reecue; 

Has  f  aUed  to  gain  the  return  of  US  POWs 
while  loelng  the  bargaining  power  we  could 
have  had  If  we  had  set  a  formal  date  for  US 
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withdrawal;  and  more  Americana  are  being 
talten  pidsoner  each  week; 

Unleashes  deadly  US  firepower  far  beyond 
the  most  destmctlve  limits  of  WWQ,  killing 
1,000  to  2.000  Asians  a  week  In  a  war  we  have 
long  said  was  not  worth  1  more  American  life 
and  not  In  the  strategic  Interest  of  the  US; 

Insists  on  continuing  excessive  UB  aiUUtary 
aid  to  the  S.  Viet  government  which  still  can- 
not stand  on  lu  own  after  10  years,  8180  bil- 
lion, and  66,000  American  lives.  The  war  still 
saps  US  resouroas  at  the  rate  of  810  billion  last 
year  (8300  for  every  American  family)  when 
these  dollars  of  yours  are  badly  needed  here  at 
home; 

Refuses  to  carry  out  the  dear  will  of  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  alreadp  signed 
into  law  to  set  a  specific  date  for  •"«1«"g  US 
Involvement  In  exchange  for  US  POW's. 

/  believe  we  must  end  VS  inw>lt>«mei»t  now 
in  sole  exchange  for  VS  POW's.  It  Is  wrong  to 
waste  one  more  life  or  one  more  dcfllar  In  this 
war. 

Aamr,  nsvt,  aib  fobce 

Oenesee  and  Lapeer  counties  have  sent  36 
young  men  to  the  service  academies  over  the 
last  5  years.  This  year  with  the  dedicated  help 
of  our  screening  board  who  have  evaliiated 
many  applicants,  I  have  nominated  34  out- 
standing young  men  for  6  openings  allotted 
our  district  this  year.  The  academies  will  re- 
view the  credentials  of  these  men  and  select 
final  candidates. 

CAMTAION   BXVDBM 

On  Dec.  31,  1870  I  testUled  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct  stating  that  our  system  of  cam- 
paign financing  and  reporting  was: 

Hopelessly  out  of  date,  full  of  loopholes, 
unrealistic,  unworkable  and  unenforceable 

Discouraging  many  good  men  and  women 
from  running  for  office       i 

A  major  factor  in  public  lack  of  faith 
trust,  and  confidence  in  gov't  and  p<dltlC8 

I  urged  that  our  political  system  must  be 
open  to  healthy  and  fair  competition  of  all 
the  beat  peoi^e  and  Ideas  and  offered  com- 
prehensive proposals  for : 

Drsctlcally  tightened  reporting  and  dis- 
closure 

Workable  curbs  on  excessive  contributions 
andqMndlng 

Broader  public  and  Oovt.  financial  par- 
ticipation 

Finally  over  a  year  later  the  Congress 
psssed  and  the  President  signed  the  first  real 
reform  In  46  years.  It  Includes  stronger  dis- 
closures, limits  on  media,  limitation  of  some 
loopholes  especially  multiple  committees  and 
use  of  personal  wealth.  Although  this  blU  Is 
a  step  forward,  frankly  it  doesnt  go  nearly 
far  enough.  So  we  will  continue  to  battle 
for  stronger  reforms. 

CONCBCSSIONAL   AGENDA 

Action  1971 

Tsx  reforms:  repeal  of  auto  exdse  tax, 
monthly  child  care  deductions,  Inveetment 
tax  credit.  Increase  psrsonal  exemptions,  de- 
duction for  political  contributions,  81  tax 
checkoff  for  Presidential  campaigns. 

Supersonic  Transport  (SST)  project  ended. 

10%  Social  Security  Increase. 

Campaign  financing  reform :  spending  ceil- 
ings, disclosure. 

All-out  fight  against  cancer — new  research 
agency. 

Medicaid  expanded  to  cover  Intermediate 
care. 

18  year  old  vote  constitutional  amendment. 

IS  extra  weeks  unemployment  benefits  to 
states  with  high  tmemployment  (MlchUran 
qualifies).  ^ 

Expanded  drug  treatment  and  control  pro- 
grams. 

Extension  of  wage/price  controla. 

CoDstttutlonal  amendment  for  school 
prayer— defeated. 

Enforcement  powers  for  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opport.  Comm. 
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Outlook  1972 

Women's  equal  rights  ccnstltutlonal 
amendment. 

Welfare  refcrm. 

Revenue  sharing. 

National  health  care  and/or  Insurance. 

Federal  aid  for  school  desegregation. 

National  voter  registration. 

Consumsr  Protection  Agency. 

Antl-buslng  amandments. 

Expanded  fight  against  poUuUon. 

Fight  against  sickle  cell  anemia. 

Increase  Social  Sec.  Income  limitation. 

Expanded  child  day  care  programs. 

National  no-fault  auto  Insurance,  mini- 
mum Fed  standards. 

Federal  st'ds  to  guarantee  pension  plans, 
permit  mobility. 

The  Economy:  Contsolunc  the 
Nationai.  Dbst 
ThU  February  the  Administration  re- 
quested a  860,000,000,000  Increase  In  the  na- 
tional debt  celling  from  430  to  480  billion. 
This  is  equivalent  to  81.000  for  every  U.S. 
family  of  4  on  top  of  the  existing  debt  of  413 
bUllon  cr  $8000  per  f amUy. 

I  voted  against  the  Increase  because  I  be- 
lieve it  is  vital  that  there  be  an  overall  con- 
trol on  federal  spending  that  wUl  force  bet- 
ter economic  management  by  the  federal 
government.  The  citizen,  taxpayer,  and  con- 
sumer cannot  be  asked  to  tighten  his  belt 
and  accept  controls — as  people  have  willingly 
done  to  help  fight  inflation— unless  the  fed- 
eral gov't  faces  up  to  its  own  econmlc  prob- 
lems. 

Bsaic  to  better  economic  management  and 
citizen  "confidence"  Is  the  need  to  realign  our 
national  priorities.  These  are  some  areas 
where  a  greater  portion  of  o\u  national  re- 
sources should  be  allocated — e.g.  environ- 
ment, health,  research,  community  develop- 
ment and  education.  There  are  areas  where 
we  should  cut  back — war  and  excessive  mili- 
tary spending,  foreign  military  aid,  space, 
gov't  subsidies,  public  works,  etc. 

But  we  will  never  tackle  the  priority  issues 
IT  we  don't  have  to  live  within  reasonable 
llmita.  We  cannot  try  to  do  everything,  es- 
pecially when  gov't  has  not  proven  Itself 
very  effective  or  efficient  in  many  areas.  Here 
then  are  some  additional  factors  which  I 
considered  in  voting  against  the  higher  debt 
celling. 

Over  the  four  years  from  09-72  the  federal 
govt,  thru  the  Administration,  will  apend 
8124  billion  more  than  it  takes  in.  This  must 
stop. 

Over  the  last  10  years  our  national  credit 
condition  has  deteriorated.  In  1968  we  paid 
86  bUllon  annual  Interest  alone  on  our  na- 
tional debt — now  we  pay  823  bUlion  Interest 
charges  every  year. 

The  administration  Is  still  spending  810 
blUlon  in  Vietnam  this  year  that  could  be  go- 
ing to  needs  at  home.  It  is  stll  unclear  where 
tbe  880  blUkin/year  that  waa  being  spent  cm 
the  war  is  now  going. 

llie  federal  gov't  plans  to  add  30,300  new 
employees  this  year  at  a  time  when  wage- 
earners  and  consumers  have  already  tight- 
ened their  belts  and  signaled  "lack  of  con- 
fidence" by  Increasing  personal  savings. 

There  has  been  a  consistent  lack  of  re- 
liable budget  projeotlons  which  has  clouded 
economic  management  and  decision-making. 


ENERGY  SHORTAGE 


HON.  THOMAS  N.  DOWNING 

or  viacxNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  l.  1972 

ISr.   DOWNING.    Mr.    Speaker,    last 
we^  the  Honorable  Andrew  E.  Gibson, 
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Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
Maritime  Affairs,  addressed  an  overflow 
crowd  of  civic  and  business  leaders  of 
the  Tidewater  area  of  Virginia  at  the 
52d  Annual  Martime  Banquet  of  the 
Hampton  Roads  Maritime  Association  in 
NorfoUc,  Va. 

Assistant  Secretary  Gibson  spoke  about 
the  growing  energy  shortage  that  con- 
fronts this  Nation  in  the  next  decade. 
Among  the  things  he  said  was: 

In  view  of  the  mounting  dependence  on 
foreign  supplies  of  natural  gas,  the  domestic 
shipbuilding  industry  and  cryogenic  sup- 
port industries  are  in  a  imique  position  to 
capitalize  on  a  multi-bUUon  d<dlar  market- 
ing opportunity. 

A  70-00  LNO  ship  program  repreeents  a 
86.1  billion  to  87.8  bUlion  abipbuilidlng  mar- 
ket over  the  next  18  years.  It  also  would 
provide  360,000  to  460,000  man-years  of  work 
In  the  ahlpbulldlng  and  support  industries. 

An  appreciative  and  concerned  audi- 
ence listened  attentively  to  his  words 
and  I  believe  my  colleagues  will  also  be 
similarly  interested.  Therefore,  I  ask 
that  his  remarks  be  made  a  part  of  the 

CONCRXSSIONAL  RbCORB. 

Remabks  bt  a.  E.  Gibson,  Assistant  Secrk- 

TABT    of    COMMISCE    FOB    MARmm    AFFAOtS, 

Bbfobb  the  Hampton  Roads  MAsmMX 
Association  52d  Annual  MABmME  Ban- 
quet. NoBFOLK.  Va.,  Apbil  28,   1972 

It  U  a  great  pleasure  to  be  with  you  this 
evening. 

When  I  first  received  the  invitation  to 
address  this  audience  I  had  planned  to  direct 
my  remarks  to  the  Importance  of  seapower. 
a  subject  which  currently  occupies  much  of 
our  thinking  today,  and  recent  eventa  in 
Viet  Nam  have  once  again  indicated  Itt  vital 
part  of  this  nation's  defensive  strength.  How- 
ever, on  reflection.  I  decided.  If  there  Is  one 
port  community  in  the  United  States  that 
does  not  need  to  be  indoctrinated  on  the 
In^HMtance  of  seapower  to  the  nation,  it  la 
the  Hampton  Roads  area. 

For  this  area  Is  the  perscmlfleatlon  of  sea- 
power and  all  that  it  means. 

It  contains  one  of  our  principal  naval 
bases.  It  encompasses  our  largest  naval  and 
merchant  sh4>buUdlng  facility.  It  eerves  as 
a  principal  port  of  caU  for  merchant  ahipping 
and  Is  a  major  gateway  for  our  International 
trade. 

President  Nixon  defined  sea  power  In  these 
terms: 

"Sea  power  is  the  ablUty  at  a  nation  to 
project  Into  the  oceans  In  times  of  peace,  ita 
economic  strength,  in  tlmea  of  emergency 
ita  defensive  mobility." 

He  then  went  on  to  enmnerate  the  Cle- 
menta  which  constitute  sea  power  by  saying: 

"Sea  power  Is  compoeed  of  all  those  ele- 
menta  enabling  a  nation  to  tiec  the  world's 
oeeana  advantageously  for  either  trade  or 
defenee  .  .  .  lu  navy,  tu  merchant  shipping, 
ita  shipbuilding,  ita  fishing.  Ita  ooeanognmh- 
Ic  reeeareh,  and  Ita  port  facOltlea." 

The  Hampton  Roads  area  is  richly  en- 
dowed In  all  the  vital  elMnento  and  ita  dti- 
zens  are  well-grounded  In  their  Importanee. 

80  this  evening  I  would  like  to  speak  to 
you  on  another  topic  of  almost  equal  im- 
portance to  our  nation  and  to  all  of  us  In- 
dlvIduaUy  . . .  and  that  to  the  growing  energy 
shortage  that  confronta  this  nation  ...  an 
energy  gap  that  will  become  more  acute  with 
each  paaftlng  year. 

The  simple  fact  to  that  this  nation  no 
longer  has  sufficient  domestic  eouroaa  of  fuel 
which  can  t>e  developed  quickly  and  cheaply 
to  keep  paoe  with  Ita  ever-mounting  de- 
mand. As  a  result  It  to  (olng  to  become  In- 
creasingly d^iedendent  upon  foreign  energy 
supplies  to  supplement  domeatle  production. 

Thto  preeenta  some  very  serious  dlfflctUtlee 
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to  tbe  DAtlon  alnoe  our  «oonomy  Kod  our 
nattonal  security  must  be  seriously  jeo|  ud- 
laed  by  a  lack  of  sufficient  energy  sup{  illes. 
And  because  we,  of  necessity  wUl  bai  e  to 
turn  to  overseas  souroas  to  meet  this  de- 
mand, this  situation  has  very  Impo^nt 
maritime  Implications. 

roaacAST  of  smsbot  dsmamd 
Tbe  Ifantlme  Administration's  studle^  In- 
dicate that  tbe  total  energy  requlremei  it  of 
this  nation  will  reaob  tbe  equivalent  if  62 
million  barrels  of  petroleum  per  dav  by 
1986— as  compared  to  the  33  million  b  trrels 
consumed  dally  In  1971.  ThU  meant  that 
our  energy  demand  voUl  nearly  double  fft  the 
next  13  yeart. 


loaacAST  or  smacT  sufpuxs 
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In  our  supply  projections  for  the  year 
we  evamlnert  each  ot  tha  energy  souroef 
oomparatlve  porpoaes  I  bave  expi 
energy  statlstlea  In  barrels  of  oU 
lenta,  ratbar  tlMUi  tryU>c  to  ^"^  joa 
the  tortuoua  maaa  at  wmiparlng 
oU  to  tons  of  coal  or  cubic  feet  of  gas. 
for  example,  *%  barrela  of  oQ  are  the 
equivalent  of  one  ton  of  ooal. 

Our  projectlona  for  the  year  1986 
foUows: 

Natural  gas  will  account  for  the  equli^ent 
of  12  million  barrels  par  day. 

Coal  will  provide  another  11  million 
rels  per  day. 

Nuclear  power,  hydro-power  and  oU 
will  produce  the  equivalent  of   10  million 
barrels  per  day. 

The  remaining  SO  million  barrels  pei 
required  to  meet  1986  energy  demandi 
have  to  be  provided  by  petroleum. 

VJB.  maOLXTTK  somiBs 

In  1970.  VB.  petroleum  supplies  totaled 
approximately  14.8  million  barrela  per 
Of  thla  amount  11  million  came  flam  do  nea- 
tlc  sources,  0.76  million  came  from  Canada, 
and  2Jl  «««"*"«  were  Imported  from  ore 

By  1986,  we  brtteva  domestic  production 
from    tbe    present   VA   sources   will 
dropped  to  7  mlllkwi  barrela  per  day  w1|h  an 
additional  8  mUlloii  barrela  par  day 
produced  from  Alaaka^  North  Slope  i 
synthetics.  Importa  from  Canada 
tribute  to  our  supply  situation  but 
tton  may  also  be  feeling  the  effeote , 
energy  crunch  by  1986. 

Thle  means  that  the  United  Statee  I 
will  have  to  Import  from  offshore 
much  as  18  mlUkm  barrrts  per  day  of  foreign 
crude  and  refined  petroleum  prod  tete — 
equivalent  to  more  than  00  paroant  <  t  our 
petndeum  requirements.  As  compared  o  the 
2  million  barrels  per  day  of  refined  pi  iduet 
tmporto  In  1970  we  foreeee  them  doubl  ng  to 
4  mlUlon  barrela  per  day  by  1986.  CnU  e  Im- 
ports are  expected  to  Increase  from  re  oghly 
1  mlUlon  baiiela  per  day  In  1970  to  )  tearly 
14  million  barralB  par  day  in  1886. 

Other  IMecal  aasneiaa  ooneamed  wit  t  this 
natioa'B  energy  naeda  aia  foreeasttng  a  i  ome- 
what  lower  figure  of  12  mllUon  baiT«  ■  per 
day  of  patraiaam  importa  by  1986.  Bo  mm. 
after  an  eahaustive  study  of  all  tiM  ri  nant 
factors  and  dreloiMnenta.  we.  In  tha  MWI- 
tlma  Admlnlrtratlin,  baUave  our  aaMai  mant 
Is  both  valid  and  raallstle.  and  I  have  ;  toted 
that  theae  other  proJecUona  are  eontlB  ually 
climbing,  whUa  to  data  we  hat*  had  nc  rea- 
son to  reduce  ours.  Bagardlaaa  <rf  w  lo  is 
right,  we  can  aU  agree  that  the  gn  wing 
enargy  g^  baa  alanaing  Implication  i  for 
thla  nation. 

ute  strm-T  Am  DKiCAifD 

Aa  was  pointed  out.  the  Ifarttlme 
tratlon's  foreeaat  predicts  that  nat 
win  account  for  the  equivalent  of  12  i 
banda  per  day  of  peCrolanm  by  1986. 
equataa  to  nearly  28  ttfllion  cubic  fleet  ( 
per  year.  Domeetle  prodnetton  la  expected  to 
ankooat  to  20  trllUon  euMe  feat,  of  whl^h  2 
trillion  would  cooM  from  Alaaka. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

We  also  eetlmate  that  Canada  would  ex- 
port 1  trillion,  with  other  overseas  Imports 
amounting  to  2  trillion  and  poeslbly  coal  or 
oil  gaslflcatlon  would  produce  the  remaining 
2  trillion  cubic  feet. 

xoDATiito  xmaoT  ncpoara  to  amrrme 
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TO  handle  the  1985  Imports,  ow  projec- 
tions show  that  186  million  deadweight  tons 
of  shipping  will  be  required.  This  approxl- 
matee  the  total  tonnage  of  the  world's  tanker 
fleet  today. 

Roughly  two-thirds  of  the  required  ton- 
nage will  carry  the  crude  Imports;  another 
one-sixth  will  comprise  combination  liquid 
and  dry-bulk  carrlen;  and  tha  remaining 
one-aixth  will  be  composed  of  product  tank- 
en  aa  well  as  liquified  natxiral  gas  carriers. 

THX   mXOir    MABRTICZ   PBOOaAM   WILL  SOLaTXa 
■OLX  CABOO  rLICT 

In  October  1970.  a  major  overhaul  of  this 
nation's  long-standing  federal  maritime  pOI- 
Iclee  and  programs  was  effected  by  the  en- 
actment of  the  Merchant  liarlne  Act  of  1970. 
This  law,  embodying  a  new.  far-raacihlng 
nutfltlme  progrm  formulated  by  Prsaldent 
Nixon,  for  tbe  first  time  made  liquid  and 
dry-bulk  veeeels  ellgil)le  for  construction  and 
operating  subaldlee  If  buUt  for  foreign  trade 
service. 

Under  the  previous  maritime  polldea.  only 
liner,  or  general  cargo,  vessels  were  eligible 
for  such  forms  of  assists  nre.  The  broadening 
of  the  subsidy  programs  Is  intended  to  rec- 
ognise the  fact  that  liquid  and  dry-bulk 
cargoee  now  constitute  nearly  90  percent  of 
this  nation's  International  trade. 

Since  enactment  of  the  new  law.  subsi- 
dised construction  contracte  have  been 
awarded  for  the  initial  fleet  of  dry-bulk 
carriers  and  tenkers.  Additionally,  the  Mar- 
itime Administration  has  pending  subsidy 
applications  or  commltmente  to  build  cov- 
ering the  construction  of  eight  tankers  In 
the  280,000  dwt.  slae  range,  and  nine  llqul- 
fled  natural  gas  carriers. 

We  believe  bulk  carriers  will  constitute  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  veeaels  to  be  con- 
structed under  President  Nixon's  10-year 
shipbuilding  program. 

LNO — BIO  opposTONirr  roa  u.s.  onSAToas  and 
aRiPTABoa 

Our  forecast  reveals  that  by  1988  3  trillion 
cubic  feet  of  liquefied  natural  gas  will  b« 
Imported  annually  from  overseas.  This 
equatea  to  the  need  for  approximately  78  to 
90  LNO  carriers  to  handle  theee  importa. 

Present  indications  are  that  the  domestic 
cost  of  buQdlng  LNO  ships  of  126,000  cubic 
meters  would  be  in  the  $82  to  8100  million 
range,  depending  upon  the  eryogenle  system 
and  deeign  selected.  Whereaa  the  jonatruc- 
tlon  subsidy  rate  on  tankers  and  general 
cargo  ships — repreeentlng  the  difference  be- 
tween foreign  and  domestic  prices  for  theee 
ships — is  preeently  running  at  about  41-43 
percent,  current  eetlmatee  are  that  this  dif- 
ferential on  LNO  ships  Is  only  about  20-28 
percent. 

Tbe  loww  coat  differential  Is  attributed  to 
the  recognised  U.8.  leadership  In  cryogenic 
technology  stemming  from  our  space  pro- 
grama,  and  the  expertise  of  the  UJS.  stali>- 
bulldlng  industry  In  constructing  the  more 
sophisticated  naval  and  merchant  vessels. 

In  view  of  the  mounting  dependence  on 
foreign  supplies  of  natural  gae,  the  domeetle 
shipbuilding  Industry  and  cryogenic  support 
Industries  are  In  a  unique  poeltion  to  cap- 
italise on  a  muItl-blUlon  dollar  marketing 
opportunity. 

A  1^-99  LNO  ship  ptogram  reprsaeate  a 
96.1  billion  to  974  blUlon  shlpbuUdlng  mar- 
ket over  the  next  18  years.  It  alao  would  pro- 
vide 380.000  to  460.000  man-years  of  work 
In  the  shipbuilding  and  support  Industries. 

If  the  Amercan  shipbuilding  Industry 
misses  this  market  It  wUl  be  a  tragedy.  It 


would  have  an  adverse  Impact  on  our  bal- 
ance of  paymente.  It  will  reaxilt  in  the  loes 
of  vitally  needed  Jobe,  and,  we  will  once 
again  watch  the  Japanese  take  ovar  a  market 
that  American  technology  haa  created. 

We  In  the  Maritime  Admlnlatrattui  be> 
Ueve  that  with  the  preaant  state  of  the  art 
In  tha  domeetle  shipbuilding  and  eryogenle 
Industries,  coupled  with  the  avaHabillty  of 
and  leasing  arrangementa.  a  substantial 
number  of  the  required  LNO  vssssls  can  be 
built  In  thla  country  and  operated  under  the 
American  flag. 

It  la  anUdpated  tliat  with  a  sufficient 
production  run  of  LNO  veeeels,  the  Ameri- 
can yards  would  be  able  to  progreeslvely 
bring  their  prices  down  to  foreign  levels 
eventuaUy  eliminating  the  need  for  construc- 
tion subsldlee  altogeUier  and  putting  them 
In  a  poeltion  to  build  LNO  ahlps  for  export. 
O.S.  POST  coNaraAxirrs  ok  vimsxi.  stek 

The  United  Statee  today  Is  ill -prepared 
to  meet  the  surging  requlremente  for  petro- 
leum Imports  that  will  rapidly  escalate  in 
the  years  ahead. 

Tha  average  slxe  tanker  In  the  world  fleet 
In  1970  was  47.000  deadweight  tons:  tbe  av- 
erage alae  under  construction  exceeds  300.- 
000  dwt.  and  the  largest  tankers  now  In 
service  range  between  300,000  and  400.000 
dwt. 

There  are  some  50  foreign  porte  la  exist- 
ence or  planned  throughout  the  world  that 
can  accommodate  veeeels  of  200X100  dwt.  or 
larger.  In  the  United  Statea  there  are  none. 
Tha  marlmum  slaa  ship  that  oaa  be  handled 
In  our  porte  Is  804)00  dwt.  and  moat  porte 
are  limited  to  much  aaoaliar  alae  ahipa. 

The  U.8.  flag  tanker  fleet  which  U  engaged 
exclusively  in  the  domeetle  tradee,  reflectt 
theee  port  eonstnOnte.  Of  the  284  tankers  in 
the  fleet  only  27  exceed  48,000  dwt.  and  the 
fleet  average  u  30.000  dwt. 

COMPABATIVB  TEAlTSPOaTATION  COSTS  ST  TANKXS 


Enormous  cost  savings  accrue  from  the 
use  of  very  large  crude  carriers.  Ttansport- 
Ing  crude  oU  from  the  Persian  Oulf  to  tbe 
U.8.  East  Coast  In  260,000  deadwel|^t  ton 
tankers  aa  compared  to  moving  tba.-same 
volume  of  oU  In  47,000  deadweight  tontank- 
ers  would  provide  transportetlon  coat  sav- 
ings of  $3.00  per  ton  at  today's  charter 
rates — which.  Incidentally,  are  at  the  lowest 
level  In  20  years. 

If  In  1986  our  total  projected  crude  oil 
Importa — 680  million  tone — were  transported 
In  280,000  deadweight  ton  tankera  as  con- 
trasted to  47X>00-ton  ships,  the  transporte- 
tlon aavlngs  In  constant  1972  dollara  would 
amount  to  $3.0  billion  annually. 

It  should  be  readily  apparent,  then,  that 
unices  the  United  Stetes  develops  the  port 
facUltlea  to  accommodate  the  large  crude 
carriers  American  consumers  of  Imported 
energy  are  going  to  have  to  abacvb  excesalve 
transpcrtatloB  costs. 

roar  nrnjcAttom 

The  draft  Ilmltetlons  of  VJB.  porte  repre- 
sent a  aerlous  national  problem.  Prompt  ac- 
Uon  Is  needed  to  devtiop  the  facilities  to 
economically  handle  tbe  projected  surge  of 
petroleum  Importo  upon  which  the. nation 
will  become  Increasingly  dependent.  .. 

Aggravating  the  problem  la  the  fact  that 
all  plana  and  projecte  formulated  to.  date  to 
alleviate  the  need  have  come  under  con- 
certed and  effective  attacks  by  enTlrgnmen- 
talUta.  Tbl»  U  particularly  evident  on  our 
eastern  ssaboard  where  the  need  for  such 
facilities  is  most  acute. 

The  maximum  channel  depths  of  46  feet 
limit  veesel  staea  to  80.000  deadweight  tons 
or  analler.  Moat  large  crude  carrlen.  4l»v  in 
excess  of  70  feet.  The  coat  of  dredging  pn*- 
ent  channels  to  this  depth  makea  thla  al- 
ternative out  of  the  question. 

The  euvlronmental  Issue  haa  already  been 
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Instrumental  in  the  dacialon  of  major  oil 
eompanlsa  to  aatoWlah  deapwater  terminals 
and  new  reflnartsa  in  Canada  and  the  Baha- 
maa  where  properly  dsalgned  facUltlea  do 
not  face  endleas  harassment  and  obatruc- 
tlon.  The  export  of  aueh  vital  faoUittaa  is 
hardly  In  the  national  interest  from  either  a 
defense  moblUaation  or  balance  of  paymente 
standpoint. 

DxsrwATxa  TxamitAL 

The  most  attractive  site  for  facilities  to 
accommodate  theee  large  tankers  is  a  deep- 
water  terminal  located  off  the  New  Jeraey- 
Delawara  ooaat.  Ninety  percent  of  the  Bast 
Coast's  rafinary  capacity  la  located  in  thla 
area  and  the  depth  of  water  offshore  ia 
ideal.  Since  wavea  of  40  to  60  feet  an  not 
uncommon  to  the  offshora  site,  the  terminal 
would  have  to  be  protected  by  a  breakwater, 
probably  constructed  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment. Private  Induatry  would  finance  the 
remaining  coat  of  the  terminal  and  such 
mveatment  appean  to  be  quite  feasible. 

Significantly,  more  than  10  percent  of  the 
projected  coet  would  be  q>ent  on  features 
and  devlcee  designed  to  guarantee  against 
any  pollution  rssultlng  from  an  accidental 
spUlags  of  oil  and  ite  added  expenee  Is  both 
desirable  and  neoeesary. 

Although  such  a  terminal  would  be  de- 
signed and  equipped  to  provide  the  moet  ad- 
vanced antl-pollutlon  system  yet  designed. 
It  still  can  be  expected  to  receive  consider- 
able opposition.  It  la  unfortunate  that  there 
Is  so  little  willingness  to  consider  this  na- 
tion's needa  for  economic  growth  while  at 
the  same  time  realising  the  neoeeslty  to  de- 
fend natura  and  the  environment  against 
pollution. 

There  are  some  In  this  country  who  to- 
day are  caUlng  for  a  "no  growth"  economy 
complete  with  brown  oute,  reduced  Indus- 
trial production  and  attendant  unemploy- 
ment. I  smcenly  hope  that  the  day  is  not 
far  off  when  public  opinion  will  requln  that 
tbe  cost  of  ecological  Issues  be  measursd 
sgalnst  the  economic  Implications,  and  that 
rational  prooeduree  will  be  formulated  to 
foster  economic  growth  while  praeerving  the 
environment. 

NATIONAL      DXrXNSB   nCPLKATIONS   OP  17.8. 
BMOWT   BAP 

The  United  Stetee.  the  oountry  with  the 
moat  ravenooa  appetite  for  petroleum,  has 
only  7.8  percent  of  the  known  reaerve  In  the 
Pree  World,  whUe  the  Persian  Oulf  region 
haa  some  67  Vi  percent.  It  should  be  obvtous 
that  the  United  Stetea  haa  an  Inbennt  in- 
terest In  the  stnteglc  balance  In.  and 
stebnity  of  this  area. 

The  Persian  Oulf  with  two-thirds  of  the 
world'e  petRrteum  Is  of  vital  Importance  to 
the  Raa  World.  It  prsssntly  te  siqiplying 
60  peroent  of  Burope's  oU  raquiremante  and 
90  paroant  of  Japan'a.  And  the  United  Stotaa 
will  beoome  Inrreaslngiy  dependent  on  Ite 
oU  with  each  paaalng  year.  Tht  importance 
of  thla  area  la  therefore  evident. 

Oil  literally  powen  the  eoonomles  of  the 
Free  World's  highly  imdustrlallaed  nations. 

I  do  tkot  sat  myself  up  aa  an  expert  on 
Middle  Baatam  affaln.  but  it  is  avidwit  from 
a  reading  of  the  newspapen  that  the  Sovlete 
bave  a  deep  interest  in  this  area.  Por  ex- 
ample, publlahad  rapcvte  Indicate  that  the 
R\isslan  Embassy  U  one  of  the  largest  In 
Kuwait  and  the  Indications  an  that  Bua- 
slan  Naval  vesads  will  soon  be  in  the  Oulf. 

In  the  light  of  these  facte  we  muat  ap- 
plaud the  afforte  of  Prealdent  Nixon  which 
have  given  a  maximum  ebaaoe  for  stability 
in  thia  area  while  ranognnang  tha  intaraste 
and  needs  of  the  peoples  of  the  Mideast  and 
of  the  United  Stetee.  We  all  reoognlae  not 
only  the  importance  but  alao  the  diflleulty 
of  thla  endeavor. 

tT 


To  aummanae  briefly  if  X  may,  today  tha 
United  Stataa  Anda  itaelf  oeofnated  with  a 
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aerious  energy  criala.  It  ia  waU  eatabUahed 
that  BurgiBg  damanrta  will  progreartTriy  oat- 
paee  domeatlc  aoppliea  in  tha  yaan  immsdi- 
atrty  ahead,  and  toy  1086  more  than  half  of 
our  patrolaum  requiraoMnta  will  have  to 
coma  (Mm  foralcn  aouroaa. 

In  tarma  of  natural  gaa  many  major  aup- 
pUen  are  unaMe  to  meet  cumnt  Industrial 
and  raaldantlBl  demands  (or  this  daaa-bum- 
Ing  (ueL  A  wry  odd  winter  next  year  can 
bring  both  ol  theee  problems  to  the  head- 
Unaa  of  your  dally  nawqiapar. 

Hie  magnitude  of  oar  projected  enacgy 
shortage  prompted  neaidant  mxon  last  Jane 
to  tranamit  to  tha  Oongraas  a  oomprebanalve 
Massage  on  Energy  Beaouroea.  irtilch  con- 
tained a  detailed  program  to  ensun  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  clean  energy  for  the  coun- 
tey  in  the  yean  ahead.  This  waa  the  first 
time  a  Prealdent  had  ever  submitted  an 
energy  meesage  to  tbe  Oongrees  and  atteste 
to  the  eerlouanees  of  the  problem  and  the 
need  for  high  national  prlorltlaa  to  reBOlve  it. 

Tbe  President's  program  calla  for  a  broad 
range  of  governmental  Initiativaa  Including 
expanded  ressarch  and  devtiopment  of  Im- 
proved nuclear  power  plante  and  the  technol- 
ogy to  facilltete  efllclent  oonvenlon  of  coal 
to  clean  gaaeoua  fuel.  It  is  also  Intended  to 
spur  Increaasd  exploimtlon  and  development 
of  domeetle  energy  eources.  and  bring  our  en- 
vironmental and  energy  needa  into  balance. 

And,  to  more  effectively  harness  and  co- 
ordinate Federal  efforte  In  dealing  with  our 
energy  needs,  the  President  would  estebllsb 
a  alngle  struetim  within  the  propoeed  De- 
partment of  Natural  Reaouroes  to  oversee 
theee  programs. 

All  of  theee  objectives  make  a  great  deal 
of  aenae.  particularly  the  consolidation  of  all 
Federal  energy  related  programs  under  a 
single  department. 
.  Impairing  the  ability  of  producers  and 
supplien  of  energy  to  meet  the  mounting 
demands  are  the  stringent  environmental 
rulea  and  regulations  developed  In  recent 
yean. 

But  the  ecological  Issues,  while  they  must 
be  met  squarely  and  effectively  to  clean  up 
and  protect  our  environment,  cannot  and 
will  not  oblltente  the  necessity  of  greatly  In- 
creaaed  energy  supplies  to  keep  the  wheels  of 
our  Industry  turning. 

We  bdleve  that  the  ecological  and  eco- 
nomic objectives  Involving  our  energy  re- 
qulremente are  compatible — ^that  tbe  objec- 
tives of  both  can  be  attained  without  detri- 
ment to  each  other. 

Sunly.  tJke  time  has  oome  to  reeolve  our 
energy  related  pioblems,  to  examine  the  op- 
tions and  altemativee  available  to  us.  and  to 
make  conaldered  Judgmente  of  how  the  na- 
tion's needs  and  best  Intereste  can  be  served. 

And  It  Is  readily  apparent  that  we  must 
find  the  solutions  soon,  for  the  time  Is  rapid- 
ly ruiming  out. 

Thank  you. 


CENTER   PCXl  DEFENSE   INFORMA- 
TION 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OP  wmooNBDr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Momdav.  May  1.  1972 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Monday, 
April  24,  the  Wall  Street  Joutnal  con- 
tained an  ezedlent  article  by  John  Pier- 
son  oonceming  a  new  organization  and 
its  director  irtilch  wIU  be  luiovlding  the 
Otmcreas  and  tbe  general  piddle  infor- 
matiaa  about  the  Defenae  establishment. 

The  center  for  Defense  Information 
has  been  orcsAlaed  in  order  to  gather  and 
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disseminate  infoimatloa  about  military 
programs.  American  strategy,  and  al- 
ternatives to  the  Pentagon's  position. 

The  center's  first  director  will  be  Rear 
Adm.  Gene  La  Rocaue.  retired.  Admiral 
La  Rocque  brings  to  the  Center  for  De- 
fense mformation  31  years  of  experience 
as  a  naval  officer.  Admiral  La  Rocque's 
experience  includes  both  frontline  sea 
duty  and  work  at  the  Pentagon.  He  has 
commanded  more  than  half  of  the  6th 
Fleet  and  served  on  the  staff  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff. 

The  idea  of  an  institutioo  Uke  the  Cen- 
ter for  Defense  Informaticm  is  an  ex- 
cdlent  <xie.  Members  ot  Ooognei  and  the 
general  public  have  very  few  reliable  ob- 
jective sources  outside  the  Government 
to  assist  them  in  developing  opinions  on 
the  military's  programs. 

Mr.  Pieraon's  article  entitled  "A 
Weather  Eye  on  the  Military"  is  excel- 
lent and  I  recommend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

The  article  follows: 

A    WkATBXB   ETX   ON   THB  MnXTABT 

(By  John  Pleraon) 

WASRmoTON.— One  day  back  In  the  late 
19608,  when  Oene  La  Rocque  was  a  young 
commander  worldng  In  the  office  of  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Opentlona,  an  admiral  called  for  "a 
strategic  Justification  of  Chaguaramas — and 
I  want  it  m  an  hour."  A  bay  off  the  west  coast 
of  Trinidad.  Chaguaramas  was  thought  of  as 
a  poBBlble  refuge  for  ships  in  time  of  war. 

Ever  attentive  to  duty,  Oomdr.  La  Rocque 
produced  the  paper  with  the  required  con- 
dualon  within  the  required  time.  "No  one 
asked  me  whether  vre  needed  a  base  at 
Chaguaramas,"  he  recalls  a  little  wlstfuUy. 

The  Incident  was  but  one  of  many,  during 
81  yean  in  the  Navy,  that  helped  convince 
him  that  military  men  arent  aaking  the  right 
queettona  about  what  they're  doing.  So  on 
AprU  1  of  thia  year.  Rear  Admiral  La  Rocque 
rsalgned  hla  oommlsslon,  at  58  yean  of  age, 
and  started  asking  thoee  right  quesUons. 

In  one  way.  quitting  waa  a  logical  step. 
His  career  had  been  in  irons  alnce  1988.  when 
a  task  foroe  he  headed  concluded  that  the 
war  In  Vietnam  couldn't  be  won.  even  by 
more  bombing.  "That  dldnt  endear  me  to 
the  Naval  avlaton."  aaya  the  Admiral  good 
naturedly.  One  of  thoee  Naval  avUtore  was 
Adm.  Tliomas  Moorer,  then  Chief  of  Naval 
Operattons,  now  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff. 

In  another  way.  quitting  waa  hard.  His  ca- 
reer, from  apprentice  aeeman  volunteer  (re- 
serve) to  rear  admiral  epanned  three  wan, 
18  battles,  an  amphlMoua  landing  in  the 
Marshall  Islands,  a  medal  for  tniring  «  Japa- 
neee  submarine,  command  of  half  the  Sixth 
Fleet  and  finally — after  the  Vietnam  study — 
dlrscUon  of  the  Inter-American  Defense  Col- 
lege. "I  can't  throw  away  my  uniforms,"  he 
tells  a  vlaltor  to  his  spanking  new  town- 
house  In  southwest  Waahlngton.  'Tve  been 
at  It  too  long." 

Having  been  at  It  so  tong  Should  be  more 
hdp  than  hindrance  In  his  new  Job  as  di- 
rector of  the  newly  formed  Center  for  De- 
fense Information.  Tbe  admiral  likes  to  call 
the  center  "a  portion  of  tbe  loyal  opposi- 
tion." It  might  better  be  described  as  a 
model  counterforoe  to  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

"A  year  and  a  half  ago,"  says  Adm.  La 
Rocque.  "I  met  a  guy  from  Stanford  Re- 
search Institute  who  said  he  expected  to  land 
a  SSO.OOO  contract  from  the  Navy  for  a  study 
that  would  prove  that  the  Navy  needed  18 
attack  carrlen  Instead  of  16.  Ilukt  made  me 
take  a  look  at  aU  theee  'inaututes'— Rand, 
Hudson,  the  Center  for  Naval  Analysis,  there 
must  be  50  of  them.  They're  getting  most  of 
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thalr  money  from  tb«  mUltAry,  and  aU  tdpii 
studies  support  Increased  military  spe: 

"We  need  an  Independent,  objective  gro^ 
that  will  look  at  the  need  for  military  f( 
from  the  U.S.  point  of  view  rather  tban  frofai 
the  slngle-eervlce  point  of  view.  National  m  i- 
curlty  Is  the  most  Important  thing  to  the  U  • 
of  a  country,  but  It  consists  of  more  than  tl  • 
military. 

"We  want  to  take  Into  account  the  socliJ, 
economic  and  political  needs  of  our  soclet] 
(A  framed  cartoon  waiting  to  be  hung  on  tne 
admiral's  wall  shows  Uncle  Sam  behind  the 
wheel  of  a  sports  car  that  has  crashed 
cause  the  tire  marked  "military"  has  bee 
vastly  overlnflated   compared   to  the  o' 
three.) 

"The  military  has  become  far  too 
stve    and    powerful."    continues    Adm. 
Rocque.  "Defense  tells  State  It  wants  a 
for  ships  In  Greece  and  State 
That's  so  sailors  can  be  near  their 
But  bell,  sailors  ought  to  be  serving  the 
tlon.  not  the  other  way  around." 

Spedflcally,  the  admiral  and  his  crew 
to  challenge  "basic  assumptions"  underlyl 
current  defense  thinking.  For  example,  di 
the  U.S.  really  need  to  defend  other  countr: 
to  defend  Itself?  "I'd  like  to  see  what  shai 
of  the  defense  budget  goes  to  defending  thi 
50  sutes,"  he  says.  "Maybe  25%? 

Do   we   need    three   nuclear   deterrents-  ■ 
bombers,  land  and  sea-based  missiles?  Rlgt  I 
now.  unlike  some  defense  economlaers,  tfa » 
admiral  thinks  we  probably  do  need  all  thre  i 
for  Insurance  since  "any  single  weapon  sys  • 
tern  ultimately  Is  going  to  be  countered."  Bu  ; 
since  the  Russians  are  not  likely  to  counte ' 
all  three  at  once,  does  It  make  sense  to  do  a  i 
the  military  now  propoaes  and  build  not  onl; 
a  new  generation  of  bombers  but  also  a  nei 
line  of  mlaslle-flrlng  submarines  while  als< 
shielding  our  land-based  mlasUea  with  ABMs' 
Is  It  in  the  national  Interest  to  have  a  fleet 
of  carriers  able  to  respond  quickly  In  limltet 
conflicts?  "If  those  carriers  had  been  10  dayi 
away  from  the  OulX  of  Tonkin  In  August  1994 
Instead  of  right  there,  we  might  have  had 
some  second    thoughts  about  starting  th< 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam."  The  bombing 
probably  has  prolonged  the  war.  he  adds. 

Instead  of  spending  blUlcms  to  station  a 
carrier  task  force  in  the  Indian  Ooean.  ai 
some  Pentagon  men  now  urge,  mightn't  It  be 
a  better  Investment  to  spend  those  billions  on 
dams,  schools,  roads  and  malaria  control  in 
the  countries  that  ring  the  Indian  Ocean? 

WhUe  trying  to  answer  big  queatlons  like 
this,  the  center  will  carry  out  routine  but 
viui  tasks  like  maintaining  an  inventory  ol 
U.S.  forces,  their  deployment  and  Justlflca- 
tlon;  a  chronological  record  to  measure  the 
promise  and  performance  of  new  weapons 
systems;  and  a  ledger  of  the  Pentagon's  dally 
announcements  on  procurement,  nuinpower 
and  poUcy.  The  center  will  award  fellow- 
ships for  a  year's  study  In  Washington  to  out 
standing  Journalists  and  young  college  grad 
uates  who  want  to  become  expert  In  military 
affairs. 

If  asked,  center  people  will  testify  before 
congressional  committees.  They'll  supply 
congressional  committees  with  nasty  but  per' 
tlnent  questions  to  put  to  the  legions  of  gen- 
erals, admirals  and  systems  analysts  who 
testify  on  behalf  of  more  and  evermore  de- 
fense spending. 

Adm.  La  Rocque  likens  the  center  to  the 
International  Institute  for  Strategic  Studli 
in  London.  The  IISS  keeps  track  of  the  bal- 
ance of  military  power  (for  example,  how 
many  tanks  NATO  has  versus  the  Warsaw 
pact)  and  publishes  papers  challenging  con- 
ventional military  wisdom. 

But  the  1188  has  a  reputation  for  objectlv 
ity  that  the  center  may  find  hard  to  match.  In 
part,  that's  because  most  of  the  people  who 
are  Joining  the  staff  of  the  center  or  signing 
up  as  consultants  are  dedicated  Pentagon 
budget  cutters  and  well-known  doves. 
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The  Ust  of  37  consultants  includes  names 
like  Dr.  William  Corson,  a  retired  Marine 
lieutenant  colonel  and  author  of  "The  Be- 
trayal." a  highly  critical  study  of  UjB. 
counter  insurgency  la  Vietnam;  LoaUa  Oelb, 
compiler  of  the  Pentagon  Papers;  Morton 
Halperin,  who  quit  Henry  Klsiingsr's  White 
House  staff  over  policy  mattera.  and  Dr. 
Ralph  Llttauer  of  Cornell,  co-editor  of  an- 
other critical  book,  "The  Air  War  In  Indo- 
china." 

The  admiral  says  he's  going  out  of  his  way 
to  fend  off  "peaceniks  who  are  anti-military 
and  people  who've  left  the  military  in  anger." 
He  won't  take  money  from  dovish  congres- 
sional commlttaes — or  from  any  other  con- 
gressional coQunlttees,  Executive  Branch 
agencies,  defense  contractors  or  "special  In- 
tereet  groups."  He  also  maintains  there  are 
some  mUltary  programs  that  he'd  like  to  see 
incrtated  rather  than  cut — anti-submarine 
warfare,  to  name  one. 

But  objectivity  may  be  an  impossible  goal. 
"Any  group  that  tries  to  challenge  the  mUl- 
tary power  Is  going  to  be  of  a  liberal  bent," 
he  declares.  "We've  got  to  accept  that.  We're 
not  going  to  get  any  money  from  the  Barry 
Goldwaters.  and  I  don't  think  I  want  any." 

Objective  or  not,  can  the  admiral  and  his 
men  stay  the  course?  Taming  the  Pentagon 
monster  Is  the  work  of  a  decade  or  more,  and 
he  knows  it.  "We  don't  want  to  be  a  flash  In 
the  pan.  We  don't  want  to  write  one  book  and 
then  go  back  and  practice  law,"  he  says. 

"It  took  Ralph  Nader  six  years  of  Just 
bard  slogging  to  get  established.  I  think  it  will 
take  us  Just  as  long."  (He  has  already  been 
dubbed  the  Ralph  Nader  of  the  military.  Ad- 
miral Horatio  Wblstleblower?) 

Whether  the  foundations  that  the  admiral 
hopes  to  tap  are  willing  to  commit  themselves 
for  a  decade  Is  anybody's  guess.  The  Fund  for 
Peace — whoee  trustees  run  the  gamut  from 
Robert  Roosa  of  Brown  Brothers  Harrlman  to 
Stewart  Mott,  the  General  Motors  heir — is 
kicking  in  enough  money  to  get  things 
started. 

"Only  time  will  tell  If  we  can  make  It," 
says  the  admiral.  "But  I  don't  have  any  fear, 
in  the  next  10  years,  that  the  military  will 
stop  giving  us  plenty  to  oppoee,  or  that  our 
economic  and  social  pressures  will  diminish." 


LAW  DAY:    AN  OPPORTUNITY  FOR 
REFLECTION 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALFERN 

or  mw  Tonc 
IN  THE  ROUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  1.  1972 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  we 
are  again  reminded  that  the  mirpose  in 
designating  this  date  each  year  as  "Law 
Day"  is  to  provide  an  opportuntiy  for 
special  tribute  to  our  system  of  ordered 
liberty  and  goTemment  by  rule  of  law. 
Since  Its  inception  by  the  proclamation 
of  President  Elsenhowei'  In  1958,  Law 
Day  has  served  as  the  1  day  each  year 
on  which  we  Amcrie«nB  couMl  pause  and 
reflect  upon  our  great  legal  heritage. 

This  year  the  opportunity  to  pause 
from  the  rush  of  our  everyday  lives  is 
especially  meaningful,  for  we  too  often 
take  for  granted  the  freedoms  which  we 
enjoy  and  fail  to  heed  the  lessons  of  lib- 
erty learned  so  loag  ago  by  our  fore- 
fathers. 

Although  we  have  become  increasing- 
ly demanding  of  our  social  and  govem- 
mmtal  instituUoDj.  high  expectations 
from  our  Government  Is  not  new.  In  fact, 
our  continued  critical  evaluation  of  our 
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system  of  government  has  bad  the  effect 
or  reaffirming  our  commitments  to  Indi- 
vidual liberty.  The  result  of  our  con- 
tinued commitment  to  individual  free- 
doms has  provided  Americans  with  eco- 
nomic and  educational  opportunities  un- 
matched In  any  other  nation. 

In  large  measure,  our  success  as  a 
country  has  resulted  from  the  n^om  of 
those  Americans  who  drafted  the  Con- 
stitution and  from  those  who  have  de- 
voted their  lives  to  give  practical  mean- 
ing to  the  Constitution.  It  is  because  of 
the  spirit  of  these  people  that  the  basic 
purpose  of  our  Constitution  has  remained 
unchanged  from  its  original  statement  in 
the  preamble: 

We  the  People  of  the  United  States,  in  Or- 
der to  form  a  more  perfect  Union.  esUbllsh 
Justice,  insure  domestic  Tranquility,  provide 
for  the  common  defence,  promote  tha  general 
Welfare,  and  secure  the  Blessings  of  liberty 
to  ourselves  and  our  Posterity,  do  ordain  and 
esUbllsh  this  Constitution  for  the  United 
States  of  America. 

It  became  clear  at  the  outset  of  our 
Nation  that  the  Constitution  was  In- 
tended to  be  a  living  document.  In  the 
famous  1819  Supreme  Court  case,  ,Mc- 
Culloch  against  Maryland,  Chief  Justice 
MarshaU  referred  to  It  as  a  "C(Mistitutlon 
intended  to  endure  for  ages  to  come.  and. 
consequently,  to  be  adapted  to  the  vari- 
ous crises  of  human  affairs." 

Expressing  a  similar  thought  more  re- 
cently. Justice  Benjamin  Cardozo  de- 
scribed the  purpose  a  constitution  should 
serve  this  way: 

A  Cmiatttutlan  statee  or  ought  to  state  not 
rules  for  the  paaatog  hour  but  prlndplaa  fOr 
an  expanding  futui*.  (Cardooo:  Nature  of 
Judicial  Proeess.  8S.) 

As  we  look  back  over  our  histoiy  we 
see  that  our  Constitution  has  served  us 
well  indeed.  Those  great  freedoms  and 
rights  which  we  cherish  so  highly  have 
survived  because  of  the  nspect  given  to 
their  incorporatlOQ  in  the  OonstitutiaD. 
Tlie  first  amendment  protections  are 
emedally  meaningful  today.  Free  speech, 
free  press,  free  exercise  of  reliitfoa,  the 
rii^t  to  peaceable  assembly  and  to  peti- 
UoD  the  Government  for  redress  of  griev- 
ances have  all  become  an  Int^ral  part  of 
our  legal  heritage. 

TUa  year  on  Law  Day  as  we  look  for- 
ward to  solutions  to  today's  problems,  we 
must  recall  that  we  are  the  "poisterity" 
for  whom  the  blessings  of  liberty  were 
secured.  Our  exercise  of  those  liberties 
requires  that  we.  in  tuin.  preserve  them 
for  the  beneflt  of  our  poiterity. 

What  Justice  Joseph  Story  wrote  over 
a  hundred  years  ago  is  equally  applicable 
today: 

It  d"Tend8  upon  the  present  age.  whether 
the  national  constitution  shall  descend  to 
our  children  In  I's  msscullne  majesty,  to 
protect  and  unite  the  country;  or  whether, 
shor-"  of  its  strength.  It  shall  become  an  idle 
mockerv  .  .  .  (Story:  Miscellaneous  Writ- 
ings. 43a.) 

As  I  close  my  thoughts  today,  I  would 
only  remind  all  Americans,  that  one  way 
we  can  surely  pass  on  our  legal  heritage 
to  the  next  generation,  is  to  understand 
the  meaning  and  purpose  of  our  Consti- 
tution and  our  system  of  government. 
Perhaps  this  year  Law  Day  will  provide 
each  of  us  with  the  opportimlty  to  it- 
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fresh  ourselves  on  our  great  legal 
heiitage. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  note  that 
we  are,  in  fact,  moving  toward  a  society 
that  Is  becoming  more  and  more  depend- 
ent on  law  and  justice. 

At  one  time  legal  remedies  were  only 
available  to  the  rich,  but  recent  efforts  by 
the  Government,  concerned  citizen 
groups;  and  local  bar  associations  have 
brought  legal  benefits  to  middle  and 
lower  Income  people  all  throughout 
America.  Just  last  Friday,  Guy  Halver- 
son,  writing  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  said  that — 

Perhaps  at  no  time  in  the  recent  past  has 
American  Law  been  as  articulate  and  aggres- 
sive in  reaching  the  mass  public  as  It  Is 
today. 

I  heartily  agree  «ith  Mr.  Halverson. 
and  I  believe  it  points  to  a  dramatic  turn 
in  American  confidence  in  our  system  of 
Justice.  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  the  views  set  down  by  Mr.  Hal- 
verson, and  I  also  Include  in  the  Record 
the  article  as  it  appeared  in  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor: 

LAvmas  roa  thk  Lrmji  Man 
(By  Guy  Halverson) 
CincAco. — Jim     Sandez,     member     of     a 
Shreveport,   La.,    union   was   deep   in   legal 
problems.  Mr.  Sandez  ( not  his  real  name)  was 
Involved  in  a  workman's  compensation  dis- 
pute, had  filed  for  bankruptcy,  was  a  de- 
fendant In  a  drunk  driver  case,  was  threat- 
ened with  eviction  by  his  landlord,  and  had 
been  a  defendant  In  another  auto  accident 
case. 
So  he  sought  help — from  his  union. 
Each  month  be  bad  been  paying  two  cents 
an  hour  to  the  union  for  legal  benefits.  Now 
be  dadded  to  mAe  use  of  the  service,  for 
which  he  had  already  "paid." 

A  local  Shreveport  attorney  accepted  his 
case  and  many  of  these  Issues  were  resolved 
in  bis  favor. 

But  most  Important.  Mr.  Sandes  had  had 
lengthy  and  detailed  association  with  an  at- 
torney—contact that  for  many  working  peo- 
ple In  the  United  states  has  tradltlonaUy 
been  precluded  by  soaring  legal  expenses  as 
well  as  an  unfamlltarlty  with  the  complex 
workings  of  the  Judicial  system. 

In  a  small  way.  Mr.  Sandes's  case  vividly 
illustrates  the  dramatic  expansion  and 
change  now  swirling  through  American  law. 
Often  attacked  by  critics  for  Its  alleged 
stodglness  and  slowness  to  change,  let  alone 
its  courting  of  middle  and  upper-income 
groups,  the  American  bar — which  hardly  yet 
miutantly  seeking  solution  of  social  prob- 
lems— ^nevertheless  is  adopting  a  fervor  of 
actlvlam  in  many  political  and  social  areas. 
SNoaifous  paoBLEMs  BccooiniKO 
Lawyers  themselves  concede  tbat  the 
enormous  problems  of  the  American  Judicial 
system — from  court  backlogs  to  high  costs 
to  Inadequadea  in  both  the  administration 
of  Justice  and  the  severe  shortcomings  of 
corraottons  agencies — wiU  probably  continue 
for  quite  a  while. 

But  what's  equaUy  as  Important,  the  ex- 
perts Insist.  Is  the  dramatic  steps  toward 
reaching  out  to  the  pubUc. 

llmMighout  American  history,  at  course, 
from  Mflonlal  times  to  the  present  the  "little 
man"  haa  had  his  defenders,  from  John 
Adams  (who  SudossafuUy  defended  the  nine 
British  soUUan  invdlved  taa  the  Beaton  Mas- 
sacre back  In  ITTO) ,  to  Clarence  Darrow.  But 
for  mllUons  of  Americans,  "the  law"  always 
seemed  somehow  elusive,  out  of  rsaeh. 

The  Uhlted  States  legal  profeHlon— 880,000 
sttoRieys-atnog  and  already  the  largest  in 
the  world    (both   numerically   and   In   per 
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capNa  rspreaeauttoa)— Is  now  making  a  Con- 
certed effort  to  reach  out  to  vast  groups  of 
lower  and  nUddla-lncooie  people  through 
referral  programs,  defender  programs,  and 
new  prepaid  lead  Insur^uope  programs. 

Law  wdtodUi  fltemeetvaa  ■  ^Btreatty  Jammed 
with  the  largest  enrollment  ever — 95,000  stu- 
dents with  another  137,000  undergraduates 
taking  admission  and  awaiting  entry  are  be- 
coming mote  geared  toward  solving  problems 
of  the  society  while  refining  the  appUcablllty 
of  law  training.  Courses  like  constitutional 
criminal  procedures,  tor  example,  unique  a 
mare  decade  ago,  are  now  staplee  In  the  cur- 
nculiun  of  many  schocfls. 

Bar  admissions,  up  97  percent  In  1970  over 
1961.  continue  to  sweU.  even  as  the  bar  Is 
seeking  to  recruit  more  lawyers  from  minor- 
ity commimltles.  All  told,  it's  estimated  that 
the  else  of  the  American  bar  will  double 
between  now  and  1985. 

Whole  new  areas  of  law  are  opening — rang- 
ing from  cons<imer  and  environmental  law 
(often  in  class  acUons,  Itself  a  relatively  new 
phenomenon) — to  undersea  and  space  law- 
Perhape  equaUy  Important,  the  rising  na- 
tional debate  over  the  concept  of  no-fault 
(now  primarily  in  the  Insurance  area) .  U  ex- 
pected to  have  far-rsachlng  Implloations  for 
the  adversary  system,  the  role  of  the  attorney, 
as  weU  as  the  court  system  Itself. 

Proponents— and  critics — of  the  no-fault 
approach  (critic  Marvin  B.  Lewis,  of  San 
Francisco,  president  of  the  preetlglous  Amer- 
ican Trial  Lawyers  association  sees  no  fault 
as  "a  dangerous  eroston  at  our  court  sys- 
tem") agree  that  no-fault  could  well  lead  to 
something  other  than  the  adversary  system 
as  now  known.  The  concept,  critics  and 
dtfenders  agree,  might  soon  alao  Influence 
other  areas  ot  the  law.  such  as  product 
liabUtty. 

WhUe  there  admittedly  is  far  to  go  (in- 
deed, administrative  bookkeeping  of  coorts, 
particularly  on  the  state  Jmrti.  is  taodgepodge 
from  regton  to  region) — lawyers  are  recog- 
nizing more  and  more  the  need  tor  nnlfCrm- 
Ity  In  rules,  procedures  and  administration. 
Leon  Jaworakl.  a  Houston  bassd  attorney  and 
president,  of  the  giant  American  Bar  Assod- 
atkm  (srtileh  comprises  about  45  percent  of 
aU  attorneys)  says  that  perhape  the  most  sig- 
nlflcant  development  he  has  noted  in  recent 
years  has  been  a  "finer  streamlining  of  the 
use  of  rule"  and  a  greater  "emphasis  on 
uniformity." 

ABA  rUSHINC  HASO 

The  American  Bar  Association,  for  example, 
is  promulgating  the  code  of  proTeeelonal  re- 
sponstbUtty,  and  Implemenutlon  of  the  im- 
portant AdminlBtratlon  erf  Criminal  Justtoe. 

SubstantTv^,  the  law  has  Increasingly  en- 
larged the  scope  of  Individual  rights  during 
the  past  several  decades,  from  the  criminal 
Justice  to  the  rei4>pcrtlonment  one-man, 
one-vote  decision  to  outlawing  school  segre- 
gation. And  this  emphasis  on  In^vfdual 
rights  has  had  a  correlative  effect  of  nudging 
the  lawyer  into  cloeer  contact  with  lower- 
income  groups.  '' 

"When  I  first  started  prscticlng  as  a  young 
attorney  the  states  were  not  obliged  to  even 
recognise  the  Fifth  Amendment,"  Tom 
Clark,  a  former  Justice  of  the  UJ3.  Supreme 
Court,  told  this  reporter.  "We  dldnt  have 
even  any  of  the  Sixth  Amendment  rights  to 
counsel.  If  you  were  an  Indigent,  yon  didn't 
even  have  a  right  to  the  transcript  of  the 
trial.  We  have  an  theee  things  now." 

It's  eetlihated  that  there  are  now  at  least 
250  lawyer  referral  programs  around  the  na- 
tion— such  as  the  Chicago  Program,  where  a 
person  is  charged  between  $3  and  85  to  de- 
termine the  native  of  the  legal  problem. 

Still.  It  Is  the  relatively  new  concept  of 
prepaid  legal  aid  that  woiUd,  If  widely  adopt- 
ed, most  certainly  revolutionize  legal  serv- 
ices m  America. 

Tbt)  program,  which  operates  somewhat 
like  the  Blue  Croes  plan  in  health  insur- 
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ance.  is  currently  being  tested  in  a  project 
partly  sponsored  by  the  ABA  and  the  Ptord 
Fovmdation  at  Shreveport,  La. 

CAUrOKNIA  WnOHB  MAJOK  STXP 

The  State  Bar  of  California  is  also  con- 
templating a  statewide  program,  which,  if 
adopted,  is  expected  to  trigger  many  imi- 
tations. The  Los  Angeles  County  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, meanwhile,  will  shortly  set  up  a  pro- 
gram at  a  cost  of  about  $100  a  year  for  mem- 
bers of  a  local  police-firearm's  union.  The 
program  will  be  entirely  voluntary. 

The  pilot  Shreveport  program,  which  start- 
ed la  January,  1971,  covers  some  600-700 
laborers,  plus  their  families  (about  1,900 
pe<vle  all  told).  Under  the  program,  the 
workers  contribute  about  a  cenu  an  hour  or 
840  for  a  comprebenslve  package  of  legal 
benefits  and  have  a  free  choice  of  Uwyeis. 

Some  106  people  were  referred  to  attor- 
neys during  1971.  Of  these,  32  cases  were  set- 
tled and  paid  by  the  year's  end.  While  the 
program  took  in  813.000  in  collecUons,  claims 
totaled  around  86.600,  with  fees  and  admin- 
istrative costs  picked  up  by  both  the  ABA 
and  the  Ford  Foundation. 

91gnlflcanUy,  studies  indicate  that  since 
the  workers  have  adopted  the  program, 
landlords  have  not  been  as  eager  to  sue  their 
tenants.  "Most  of  the  people  who  have  had 
contact  with  the  program  bad  Uttle  encoun- 
ter with  attorneys  before,"  says  Ralph  Jack- 
son, president  of  Southwest  Administrators 
and  administrator  of  the  Shreveport  plan.  In 
many  cases,  Uwyers  found,  the  workers  quite 
Uterally  were  Inundated  with  legal  problems 
by  the  time  they  actuaUy  got  to  an  attorney 
Thomas  Sltken  was  being  sued  by  two 
women  who  claimed  to  be  his  wives.  One 
wanted  chUd  support;  the  other,  social  se- 
curity payments. 

TTNsoir  Rzi^  will  <  issim 
Like  Mr.  Sandez,  Mr.  Sltken  (not  hU  real 
name)  also  sought  help  from  the  union  pro- 
gram. Rls  union  attorney,  whom  be  eelected. 
tnunediately  took  up  the  caae.  The  eUlms  of 
the  two  women  were  resolved  in  his  favor, 
and  his  current  marriage  was  recognized  as 
legal. 

Two  major  bills  have  already  been  intro- 
duced in  Congress  pertaining  to  prepaid  legal 
services— HJt.  13838,  introduced  by  sSp. 
Prank  Thompeon  (D)  of  New  Jersey,  and 
8.  3386 — by  Sen.  Hamson  A.  Williams  Jr.  (D) 
of  New  York.  Both  would  aUow  prepaid  serv- 
ices as  an  employer  shared  benefit  under  col- 
lecUve  bargaining.  At  preeent.  Section  302- 
(C)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  precludes  such  a 
program. 

Beyond  prepaid  legal  services,  which  will 
greatly  exp«nd  the  outreach  of  law,  there  are 
many  private  and  bar-sponsored  special  pro- 
grams aroiind  the  nation,  both  In  the  civU 
and  criminal  areas. 

In  Pittsburgh,  a  local  law  firm  provides  free 
legal  services  for  the  65.000  members  of  Dis- 
trict 15  of  the  United  Steelworkers  of  Amer- 
ica—a plan  started  in  1971.  -the  Advocates,  a 
nonprofit  corporation  in  CallfomU.  repre- 
sents people  of  moderate  means.  The  San  Di- 
ego Bar  AssocUtion.  meanwhile.  ^Mnsors  De- 
fenders, Inc.,  and  Is  setting  up  a  defenders 
program  on  tha  appeUate  leveL 

Perhape  the  best  known— and  most  contro- 
versial—legal program  for  the  poor  U  the 
legal  services  program  of  the  Ofllce  of  Boo- 
nomlo  Opportunity  (OEO).  Budgeted  at 
around  866  million,  tha  program,  established 
as  part  of  President  Johnson's  war  on  pov- 
erty in  1066— attracted  crtttclsm  racenUy 
from  Vice-President  Bplro  T.  Agnew  for  using 
government  attorneys  In  suits  where  the  gov- 
ernment Is  the  defendant.  Still,  the  program 
has  been  endorsed  by  the  ABA  and  continues 
to  win  high  marks  from  leaders  in  inner- 
city  


AD  roa  ts.s  laxxioK  rooa 

The  agency's  2,000  lawyers  operate  some 
250  community  programs  In   the   U.S.  and 
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conomtiBte  on  aervlces  for  the  2fi.6  mUl  on 
Amarlcant  determined  by  tbe  fedenU  govc  m- 
ment  to  be  on  a  poverty  level.  Tbe  attorn  lye, 
however,  only  handle  civil  (as  distinct  fiom 
criminal)  cases.  Most  cases  are  In  the  irea 
of  domestic  relations,  consumer  affairs,  i  "el- 
fare,  and  Job  employment  matters.  Not  i  ur- 
prlslngly,  perhaps,  the  staff  has  had  miijor 
difficulties  with  turnover — In  part,  peril  ape 
because  of  the  programs  controverslality 

"The  whole  concept  of  legal  aid  las 
changed  the  nature  of  law  school  educat  Ion 
m  this  nation  tremendously,"  says  one  iop 
OEO  spokesman.  "Most  major  law  ache  ols 
now  have  courses  on  poverty  law,  for  exs  m- 
ple — something  unheard  of  years  ago.  A  id, 
of  course.  Increasing  numbers  of  law  flims 
are  now  Into  public  service  projects  them- 
selves." 

One  OEO  case  that  recently  had  tremi  n- 
dous  Influence  on  the  law  was  Serrano  v. 
Priest  in  California  which  led  to  the  Odl- 
fomla  Supreme  Court  negating  depende  loe 
on  tbe  property  tax  for  financing  public  «<  lu- 
catlon.  The  case  was  initiated  by  the  West  im 
Center  on  Law.  an  OBO  group. 

I>eq>lt«  the  flurry  of  activity  In  legal  M  rv- 
Ice-type  programs,  many  young  law:  era 
argue  that  the  bar  is  still  not  doing  enoi  igb 
and  that  legal  aid  Is  particularly  wanting 
in  lower-income  criminal  cases.  "The  only 
lawyers  usually  taking  tbe  public's  part  In 
this  city  are  public  detendera,"  says  mm 
young  attorney  with  a  law  firm  in  Top4  ka, 
Kansas.  "There's  Just  no  great  rush  here  to- 
waittB  public  interest-type  law.  RapreMi  ta- 
Uon  of  indlgenu.  moreover,"  he  argues,  "  Has 
been  totaUy  'relegated'  to  the  young  lawy  ir." 
To  counteract  Just  such  sltuatlona — ^ree  og- 
nized  by  top  leaders  of  the  nation's  bar—  tbe 
ABA  is  Itself  pushing  so-oalled  "pro  b  >no 
publico"  programs,  letting  young  atton  sys 
use  con^Mmy-pald  time  to  work  in  putolc- 
scrvloe  projects.  At  the  same  time,  the  ba  r  Is 
seeking  to  encourage  more  nonwhltea  to 
entw  law  school.  Today,  leas  than  one  f  ar- 
oent  of  aU  lawyera  are  Mack:  there  are  p  ro- 
portionaUy  even  fewer  attomeya  from  oC  tar 
mlnorltlea. 

LAW  aCHOOLa  cxvin  cbioit 
But  what's  most  promising  to  some  refoi  m- 
ers  is  the  mood  of  the  nation's  law  scho  >ls. 
Step  into  any  one  of  the  better  schools,  t  ley 
assert,  and  the  sense  of  personal  invotvem  mt 
and  commitment  la  quite  a  new  thing—  |ret 
somehow  reminiscent  of  many  law  sch<  ols 
in  the  "depraaalon  America"  of  the  193  )'8, 
when  the  nation  was  crlsa-crosaed  by  cur- 
rents of  social  activism. 

In  a  ^>eech  to  the  faculty  of  Stanford 
University  Law  School  recently,  Rotiert  W. 
Meaerve,  a  Boston  attorney  who  will  beoo  ae 
the  president  of  tbe  ABA  in  August,  said  tt  at 
"never  before  have  law  students  as  a  whi  to 
been  as  idealistic  or  aa  willing  to  meet  t  tie 
valid  demands  which  socloty  makes  on  t  tie 
legal  profeaalon." 

"Today's  law  students  are  fabulously  w  ril 
prepared."  says  Francis  A.  Allen,  until  i  e- 
cently  dean  of  the  University  of  Mlchlgtn 
law  School.  Mr.  Allen  recaUs  that  In  tM 
years  when  he  flrst  began  teaching  ahor  ly 
after  World  War  II— It  waa  not  at  all  unooi  i- 
mon  to  find  malapropa  on  teat  paper*.  X  b- 
canitly  he  saya.  ha  seldom  flnda  one,  ai  re 
erldenee  of  the  much  hlgticr  caUbar  of  1  »• 
day's  students. 

Law  taachers  are  also  quick  to  note  ttat 
while  the  mueh-talked-about  marriage  le- 
tween  the  law  and  the  social  selenoea  la  p<  r- 
haps  stiU  more  rhetoric  than  fact,  tliara  la 
stQI  an  increasing  amount  of  lnterdlsat|Bl- 
nary  work  (In  other  fields  of  study)  by  bqth 
atudanta  and  faculty  than  ever  bafora. 

"Law  schools  are  doaer  to  the  malnatnkm 
than  ever  before,"  says  Mr.  Allen.  Hod:  aw 
watchers  sfatnnlng  the  remarkabla  ctaaniaa 
in  law  taking  iriaee  today  would  racaat  tfat 
aentance. 

Perhaps  at  no  time  In  the  recant  paat  ftaa 
American  law  been  as  articulate  and 
slve  In  reaching  the  mass  public  aa  today. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

SAR  LEVTTAN  ANALYZES  EXPERI- 
ENCE WITH  EMEROENCT  EM- 
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IN  THE  HOX78K  OF  RSPRB8KMTATIVXS 

Monday,  May  1,  1971 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Bpeakst.  Dr.  Sar  A. 
Levltan.  director  of  ttie  Center  for  Man- 
power Policy  Studies  at  Oeorie  Wash- 
ington University,  has  just  written  a  fine 
analysis  of  the  experience  to  date  with 
the  Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1971. 
I  include  It  in  tbe  Ricoto  at  this  point: 
CuATiMa  Joaa  Is  Om  Wat  To  Fukt 

UmiCPLOTMXVT  * 

(By  Sar  A.  Levltan) 

The  persistence  for  over  two  years  of  dis- 
turbingly hl^  levels  of  unemptoyment  in 
the  TTnlted  Statea  haa  oaUed  fcrtb  a  variety 
of  noatrums.  To  atlmulats  economic  activity, 
the  Admlnlatratlon  haa  provided  multlbUllon 
dollar  inoentlvaa  to  bualness  and  haa  claimed 
the  largest  budget  dafidt  In  peacetime.  More 
recent  data,  bowaver,  suggest  that  soma  of 
the  deficit  refleetad  Admlnlatratlon  nervous- 
ness rather  than  actual  outlaya.  To  cushion 
the  impact  of  long-term  forced  UUenaaa,  un- 
emplojrment  benefits  were  temporarUy  ex- 
tended though  thla  program  haa  since  been 
discontinued  nattonally. 

Blaming  the  msaeengsr  for  the  message  has 
also  been  used  to  fight  unemploymant.  Since 
unamployment  waa  critically  high  In  poverty 
areaa.  the  "aolutlon"  waa  to  dlacontlnue  the 
quarterly  report  of  employment  oondltlona 
in  ghetto  areas,  presumably  hoping  that  the 
problama  would  go  away  If  they  were  not 
pubUdasd. 

But  unamployment  did  not  go  away  and 
damand  tor  dliaot  aotloa  to  combat  unam- 
ploymant  could  not  be  Ignored  even  though 
tha  budgetary  daOdt  was  mnuntlng.  By  the 
summar  of  1071,  it  had  baooma  dear  that 
tha  Admlnlatratlon  "game  plan,"  which 
called  for  •  alight  temporary  rlaa  In  unam« 
ploymant  In  ordar  to  reduce  InflatlOBary 
prssaaras,  had  not  bean  suooaaafnl.  Although 
unamployment  roaa  to  6  paroant,  Inflattonary 
preasurea  oontlnnad. 

Preddent  CooUdge  la  reported — perhapa 
NXWhryphaUy — to  have  said  that  the  reaaon 
for  hl|^  unemploymant  la  that  many  people 
ara  not  working.  Aawimlng  that  tha  unam- 
ploysd  are  seeking  Joba.  Oongreaa  darldad 
upon  the  mfost  direct  course  of  aetton— cre- 
ating Joba  ftir  those  saeklng  work.  But  thla 
slmpla  approadi  waa  not  unlvaraaUy  t/pfmaX- 
Ing.  Prasldant  MUon  was  on  taoord  In  oppo- 
dtlon  to  fadacal  funding  of  public  en^^loy- 
mant,  laat  It  revlTe  WPA-type  Jobs,  though 
soma  argued  that  thara  waa  nothing  wrong 
with  WPA  and  that  leaf -raking  may  ba  uaa- 
ful  work  when  there  ars  laavea  to  be  rakad, 
tha  Admlnlstratlon'B  objectlona  had  to  ba 
overcome  In  order  to  create  a  federal  pro- 
gram to  subaldlae  public  Joba.  In  the  end. 
the  Preddent  Indicated  that  he  would  accept 
a  temporary  program,  thus  predudlng  a  per- 
manent WPA. 

Varloua  Intereat  groupa  coalesced  to  sup- 
port a  public  employment  program.  The  re- 
sulting Xmargency  Kmploymant  Act  of  1971 
not  only  proi^sad  that  tha  public  Joba  would 
be  transitional,  but  also  Idantlflad  a  number 
of  eligible  target  groupa.  Bach  pataon  hired 
had  to  be  unemployed  at  least  a  waA,  work- 
ing part-time  but  seeking  full-tlma  work,  or 
earning  leaa  than  enough  to  lift  his  faaolly 
out  of  poverty,  and  preference  waa  to  be 
given  to  Vietnam  vetarana.  former  partld- 
pants  in  msnpoww  programs,  young  psnons 


*Thla  artlde  la  based  on  an  ongoing  evalu- 
ation of  the  Emergency  Bmploymant  Act 
funded  by  a  grant  from  the  Ford  Foundation 
to  the  National  Manpower  Policy  Tsak  Force. 


entering  the  labor  force,  older  workers,  mi- 
gzant  workers,  persons  whoae  native  tongue 
la  not  English,  welfare  redplanta,  and  dis- 
placed aarospaoe  workeia  (table). 

To  achieve  all  this,  Congreas  aa>roprlated 
SI  bUUon,  enough  to  create  about  140,000 
Joba.  With  5  million  people  unemployed  and 
with  most  of  the  unemployed  in  tbe  'pref- 
erential" categorlaa,  there  were  obviously 
not  enough  funds  to  hire  aU  appllcanta  who 
claimed  priority  under  the  Eumgenuy  Em- 
ploymant  Act. 

It  does  not  help  to  sasesa.  however,  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act  on  the  baals  of 
tha  leglalatlve  rhetoric.  Preliminary  reports 
Indlcata  that,  given  the  constraints  of  re- 
sources, the  Act  has  lived  vp  to  tha  hopes  of 
Ita  advoeatea  in  and  out  of  Oongrass.  Con- 
trary to  conventional  wisdom  about  the  dow 
pace  of  governmental  action.  BBA  ahowed 
that  government  can  act  awlftly  and  mas- 
dvely.  Within  four  waeka  after  tha  Presi- 
dent signed  the  authorising  leglalatlon,  Con- 
greas appropriated  $1  billion,  and  hiring  of 
unempk^ad  workers  started  almost  immedi- 
ately. Within  siz  months,  IMJWO  people, 
most  of  whom  would  have  otherwise  been 
unemployed,  were  on  the  Job  In  statea,  ooun- 
tlaa,  and  dtlea,  with  federal  funda  paying  90 
percent  of  their  salarlea. 

Because  implementation  of  the  Emergency 
Employment  Act  involved  not  only  Congress 
but  the  federal  bureaucxaclea  at  all  levels 
of  government,  the  rapid  pace  of  activity 
was  remarkable.  Forebodlnga  that  vested 
Intereat  groups  would  place  obataclaa  In  the 
program's  operations  did  not  matarlallro. 
Court  actions  brought  In  a  few  cases  to  Im- 
pede the  execution  of  the  Emergency  Elm- 
ploymant  Act  did  not  effactlvdy  dow  down 
the  hiring. 

Aa  expected,  there  was  grumbling.  Because 
only  about  3  of  every  100  unemployed  per- 
sons could  be  hired  with  EEA  fundo.  more 
were  left  out  than  hired.  But  an  analysis 
of  participant  charactertstlcs  Indicates  that 
a  real  effort  waa  made  to  qtread  Joba  cqulu- 
bly  among  claimant  groupa.  For  the  most 
part.  Joba  filled  with  BKA  funds  were  vacant 
because  of  budget  stringencies  and  in  most 
areas  the  persons  hired  induded  profetplon- 
ala,  tbe  unakllled.  and  the  poOTly  educated. 
Membere  of  minority  groupa  also  got  a  fair 
share  of  the  Jobs  reflecting  their  high  In- 
cidence of  unemployment. 

Charges  of  "politics"  could  hsrdly  be  ^void- 
ed in  an  election  year.  While  the  feds  dis- 
tributed moat  of  tha  funda  ImpartlaHy  and 
in  accordance  with  congressional  mandate, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  retained  controi  over 
IS  percent.  Most  of  theee  funds  were  utilized 
for  experimentation  and  demonstration 
projecta  dedgned  to  provide  lnslgl\ts  into 
maadve  public  employment  programs  reach- 
ing 10  percent  or  more  of  the  unen^loyed 
In  an  area  and  Job  creation  for  welfare 
redplents.  It  happened,  however,  that  illinoU 
and  Callfomla.  crucial  sUtas  In  the  presiden- 
tial election,  received  disproportionate  shares 
of  the  experlmentd  funds  and  that  San 
Diego,  the  dte  of  the  Republican  Convention, 
waa  the  ahlaf  beneficiary  of  the  demonstra- 
tion projecta.  While  the  Admlnlatratlon  has 
yet  to  «q;>laln  theee  choices.  It  should  not  be 
at  all  surprldng  that  the  Administration 
sought  to  maximise  Its  potential  poUtical 
leverage. 

Theia  ware  alao  complalnta  that  the  feds 
failed  to  use  the  subddles  to  force  changes 
In  dvil  service  regulations  that  atreae  uitrea- 
sonable  credentiallng  and  that  frequently 
discriminate  against  minority  groups.  But 
to  force  such  rsform  would  bav*  naoessarUy 
delayed  hlrlag  the  unamplpyad  and.  on  bal- 
ance. It  would  aeem  that  the  primary  func- 
tion of  tha  Emergency  Enqrioymant  Act  waa 
Justly  emphasised  at  the  naglact  of  a  sec- 
ondjury  goal. 

Tha  Bnarganey  Bmploymant  Act  has  thus 
aohlsvad  the  goal  of  providing  Joba  to  the  \m- 
employed  by  generating  a  aanse  of  urgency 
among  all  levels  of  government.  Since  there 
I  five  mlUlon  Idle  workers  even 
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after  140.000  peraona  were  hired  with  EEA 
funds.  It  la  quite  iqtparent  that  moat  of  thoae 
blzed  or  others  would  have  remained  on- 
employed  in  the  aboence  of  the  emergency 
legislation. 

In  terms  of  reducing  unemployment,  t.he 
Emergency  Employment  Act  was  a  bargain. 
Economists  have  estimated  that  a  tlO  bil- 
lion increase  m  ONP  Is  necessary  to  reduce 
imen)4>loyinent  by  0.3  percent.  EEA  cost 
only  91  blUlon  to  reduce  unemployment  by 
0.2  percent  and  It  achieved  theee  salutary 
resulta  In  a  minimum  amount  of  time. 

EBA'a  suooeas  haa  ganarated  a  great  deal  of 
enthusiasm  not  only  for  extending  tha  Act 
but  for  tripling  or  quadrupling  Its  appropria- 
tions. One  bill  iponsorad  by  mora  than  a 
dozen  Ubaral  senators  would  multiply  tbe 
appropriations  10  timas,  to  SlO  bOUon  a  year. 

Tliare  ahoold  ba  little  argument  that  as 
long  as  that*  are  idle  paopla  needing  Joba, 
the  gOTcmmant  should  create  uaeful  work  for 
them.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  Joba 
In  the  public  service  are  preferable  to  Jobs  In 
the  private  sector.  Nor  does  it  follow  that  the 
ability  of  state  and  local  govamments  to  fill 
some  140/)00  Joba  means  that  the  fadarally- 
subsidised  public  employment  program  can 
and  should  ba  tripled  or  quadrupled.  Tha  fact 
Is  that  employment  in  state  and  local  govam- 
ments hss  risen  n^ildly  since  the  and  of 
World  War  n.  Increasing  by  S7  percent  in  the 
last  decade  and  now  exceeding  10  million 
wwkers.  The  vrldeq>read  complalnta  by  gov- 
enora  and  mayors  that  budgetary  strlngendes 
have  forced  mass  layoffs  is  not  borne  out  by 
overall  atatlstioa.  State  and  local  government 
employment  continued  to  rise  even  during 
the  recent  recession.  And  while  the  overall 
number  of  unemployed  roee  by  noore  than  3 
million  during  the  two  years  preceding  the 
passage  of  the  Kmarganoy  Xmploymant  Act, 
the  Increaae  In  unemployeid  persons  previous- 
ly working  in  the  pubUo  sector  (state,  local, 
and  federal)  was  only  43,000. 

The  experience  of  Champalgn-Urbana. 
nilonls  Illustrates  the  flimslnees  of  Claims 
oonoemlng  "ahortagea"  in  public  enq>loy- 
ment.  Tht  area's  share  of  the  total  SI  billion 
emergency  employment  approprlati<m  was 
InltlaUy  sdiadulad  to  ba  9135.000  and  the 
local  authoritlea  estimated  '^inmat  public 
needa"  of  S400JM)0,  a  req>ectable  amount 
above  the  anticipated  fSderal  largesse.  Hie 
lAbor  Dspartmant  unexpectedly  selected 
Champalgn-urbana  for  one  of  ita  demon- 
stration projects  and  the  area's  share  waa 
nlsed  by  half  a  million  dollars.  To  Justify  the 
new  federal  contribution,  the  same  local  au- 
tborltlaa  aoon  concocted  a  new  estimate  of 
"unmet  public  needs"  in  excess  of  $1  million. 
But  to  soggast  ttiat  the  presumed  diortages 
in  state  and  meal  govemmenta  Should  be 
examined  critically,  is  not  to  argue  against 
creation  of  new  pnblic  smployment  during  a 
period  of  mtwadon  and  high  tmemploymant. 

ProTlslaii  Should  ba  made  not  only  for  as- 
panrtlng  public  employment  during  periods 
of  need,  but  also  for  turning  off  federal  fau- 
cets when  economic  conditions  improve.  lUs 
could  be  achieved  by  providing  a  trigger 
mechanian  whioh  would  become  operational 
when  unamployment  risaa  abova  a  certain 
level  and  which  would  bo  based  on  the  level 
of  "excess"  unemploymant. 

One  reasonable  approach  would  be  to  pro- 
vide Joba  to  absorb  a  stated  proportion  ot 
the  unemployed  above  a  given  level.  If  we 
accept  an  Interim  goal  of  reducing  imem- 
ptoymant  to  4  percent,  one-fourth  of  the 
unemoloyed  above  this  levd  oould  be  ab- 
sorbed by  a  public  employment  program.  At 
6  perosnt  unamoloyment.  for  example,  tha 
"excess"  would  be  1.7  million.  And  the  fed- 
erd  government  would  provide  adequate 
Tunds  to  hire  roughly  495,000  pamos,  trtpU 
the  present  rate  under  the  Emeraency  Em- 
ployment Act.  At  S8M0  ner  fob.  the  annual 
prlcetag  would  be  roughly  S3.4  billion.  If  such 
legldaUon  had  been  on  the  books  at  the  out- 
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set  of  the  1B71  recession,  more  than  400,000 
peraona  might  have  been  on  the  Job  before 
Preddent  Mlxon  vetoed  a  blU  In  1971  which 
would  have  provided  for  a  modest  public 
employmsnt  program.  Since  unemployment 
la  unlikely  to  dip  b«k>w  the  6  perosnt  levd 
In  the  ooming  year,  enrollment  under  tha 
propoaed  trigger  mechanlam  would  still  pro- 
vide Jobe  to  some  300,000  unemployed  even 
If  recovery  oontlnxies.  It  is,  therefore,  not  too 
late  to  extend  the  EEA  dong  the  lines  sug- 
gested, even  If  optimistic  hopes  about  re- 
covery materialize. 

Chaneteriatiea  of  PSP  employee  records 
cumulative  act$  of  March  21,  1972 

(Characteristics] 

Ags:  Percent 

31  or  leas li 

23-44 71 

45-64 11 

6fr-«4 _ 6 

95  and  over o 

Sex: 

Mde 72 

Femde 3S 

Oroup: 

White 88 

Black 30 

American  Indian 3 

Orientd i 

Spanish  American 7 

Other 2 

Military  service  status : 

Specid  veteran is 

^Hetnam-era  veteran 16 

Veteran 17 

Nonveteran 54 

Disadvantaged 36 

Public  assistance  recipient 11 

Education : 

8th  or  less s 

Oth-llth 16 

13th   46 

latb-lSth 18 

16th  and  more 16 

Previoudy  employed  by  agent 11 

Weeks  unemployed : 

4  or  less 83 

6-14 27 

ISormore 40 

PEP  hourly  wage : 

Under  S1.60 3 

91.90-61.99 13 

93.09-93.99  46 

93.00-93.99 37 

94.00-44M   8 

S6.00  and  over 6 

Labor  force  status : 

Unen4>loyed OO 

Utideremployed 10 


THE  CONSTTTUKNTTB  RIQHT  TO 
B3rOW;  THE  CONGRESSMANTS 
RIGHT  TO  KNOW 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRBSENTATIVES 

Monday.  Map  1,  1972 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cardi- 
nal sin  of  politics  is  to  underrate  the 
intelligence  of  the  voter.  But  intelligence 
cannot  be  exercised  without  facts.  My 
ezperimce  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Rejwesentatlves  for  almost  60  years  has 
taught  me  that,  if  nothing  else.  Ihe 
voters  of  my  district  have  proven  to  me 
over  and  over  again  that  they  look  to 
performance,  to  tf ectiveness.  to  legis- 
lative aecompIiBhniflntB.  It  Is  for  this 
reason  I  set  forth  for  the  careful  scrutiny 
of  the  voters  of  my  congresslanal  district 
my  concrete  record  so  that  they  may 
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have  before  them  an  account  of  how  I 
have  carried  out  my  trusteediip  as  their 
R^resentatlve.  But  the  duty  to  know 
devolves  upon  a  Congressman  as  well. 
He  should  apprise  himself  of  the  think- 
ing of  his  constituents,  particularly  in 
areas  which  have  only  lately  come  to  the 
fore.  It  is  this  give  and  take  which  can 
make  a  Congressman  truly  representa- 
tive and  keep  him  accountable  to  ^e 
voters  who  have  placed  their  trust  In  him 
to  discharge  effectively  the  responsibili- 
ties of  his  ofllce. 

tIST  COMGBESS 

First,  a  record  of  the  most  significant 
bills  introduced  by  me  during  the  91st 
Congress,  1969-70.  You  will  note  those 
bills  marked  "PXi."  are  legislative  pro- 
posals which  were  enacted  Into  law: 

I.  Hit.  3165:  To  empower  postd  inspec- 
tors to  serve  warrants  and  subpenas.  etc. 

3.  HJt.  3166:  To  require  nattond  registra- 
tion of  flrsarms.  etc. 

3.  HA.  2167:  To  amend  the  law  re  theft 
and  pawdng  of  postal  money  orders. 

4.  HA.  2168:  To  amend  the  law  re  coun- 
terfdtlng  of  postage  meter  stamps,  etc.  Be- 
came PX.  91-448  on  10/14/70.   (HA.  14496) 

6.  HA.  2160:  To  create  tbe  UJB.  Correc- 
tiona  Service. 

6.  HA.  2170:  To  amend  section  4  of  the 
Clayton  Act. 

7.  HA.  3176:  To  authorise  tbe  Attorney 
General  to  admit  eartdn  persons  to  reslden- 
tid  community  treatment  centers.  Became 
Pli.  91-493  on  10/23/70. 

8.  HA.  3176:  To  abdtsh  the  death  pendty. 

9.  HA.  3346:  To  prohibit  certain  inter- 
locking corporate  rdationahlpa. 

10.  HA.  3783:  To  amend  the  Public  Hedth 
Service  Act  to  make  guaranteed  loans  to 
hospltds.  etc.  (HA.  11103  became  PX..  91- 
396  on  6/30/70.) 

II.  HA.  4178:  To  provide  a  system  for  the 
taxation  of  Interstate  commerce. 

13.  HA.  4343:  To  amend  the  Federd  Reg- 
ulation of  Lobbying  Act. 

13.  HA.  4343 :  To  authorlaa  appropriations 
for  Civil  Blghta  Commission.  (S.  3465  became 
PX.  31-631  on  11/35/70.) 

14.  HA.  4344:  To  amend  the  law  relating 
to  the  Administrative  Conference  of  the 
United  BUtee.  Became  PX.  91-164  on  13/ 
34/60. 

16.  H.R.  4249:  To  extend  the  Voting  Righto 
Act  of  1966  re  discriminatory  use  of  testo 
and  devlcea.  Bwcamw  PX.  91-386  on  8/32/70. 

16.  HA.  4350:  To  create  an  independent 
Federal  Maritime  Administration. 

17.  BA.  4878:  To  extend  life  and  increaae 
appropilattona  of  Nattond  Onmmlsdon  on 
Reform  of  Federd  Crtmlnd  Laws.  (HA.  4397 
became  PX.  91-89  on  7-9-09.) 

19.  BA.  4674:  To  admit  to  UB.  certain  in- 
habltanta  of  Bonln  lalands.  Became  PX.  91- 
114  on  7-10-70. 

19.  HA.  4801:  To  assxirs  every  Amsrioan 
full  opportunity  for  adequate  employment, 
housing,  and  adueatton.  etc. 

ao.  HA.  6619:  To  amend  tha  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  re  mmimum  atandarda  and  dlgi- 
blllty. 

31.  HA.  6961:  To  enact  Interstate  Agree- 
ment on  Detainers  Into  law.  Beeama  PX.  91- 
638  on  13-9-70. 

23.  HA.  9113:  To  amend  tha  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act. 

38.  HA.  9411:  To  amend  "ntte  99  re  annud 
salary  of  court  reporters. 

34.  HA.  9606:  To  amend  tha  Immigration 
and  Nattoodlty  Act  ra  permanent  laaidants 
from  a  oontlguoua  foreign  country. 

35.  HA  9677:  To  amend  Title  38  ra  service 
of  Jury  duty  summonaas.  Baoame  PX.  91-543 
on  13-11-70. 

36.  HA.  10067.  Appointment  of  additional 
Judgea.  (8. 963  became  PX.  91-373  on  6-9-70.) 

37.  HA.  10637:  To  amend  the  Merchant 
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MMlne  Act,  to  encourage  ■hlpbuUdlng.  {Ajt 
15434  bacame  PX.  91-469  on  10-31-70.) 

38.  HJi.  10M3 :  To  permit  Federal  Oovetn- 
ment  to  assist  the  States  In  control  of  lllf  pil 
gambling.  (8.  30  became  PX.  91-4S3  [on 
10-16-70.) 

39.  HJt.  11009:  To  prohibit  use  of  nufllB 
etc.,  to  send  obscene  material  to  minors, 

30.  HJt.  11183:  To  amend  Social  Secu^ty 
Act  re  eligibility  of  blind  persons. 

31.  HJl.  11848:  To  provide  Income  taxf de- 
duction for  disabled  persons  re  transpc  rta- 
tlon.  etc. 

33.  H.R.  13691:  To  Improve  the  jud  clal 
machinery  In  customs  courts.  (8.  3634  be- 
came  P.L.  91-371  on  6/3/70.) 

33.  H.R.  13911:  To  amend  the  law  re  re- 
tirement of  justices  and  Judges  of  the  Un  ted 
States. 

34.  HJt.  13313:  To  grant  consent  of  Con- 
gress to  the  Connecticut-New  York  RR 
Passenger  Compact.  (8.  3734  became  PX. 
91-159  on   13/34/69.) 

35.  H.R.  13813:  To  prohibit  unauttaorl  led 
entry  Into  buildings  where  President  may  be 
temporarily  residing.  (H.R.  17838  beca  ne 
P.L.  91-644  on  1/3/71.) 

36.  H.R.  14116:  To  Increase  criminal  pen  ti- 
tles under  Sherman  Antitrust  Act. 

37.  HJt.  14118:  To  amend  the  Immlgratl  >n 
and  Nationality  Act  re  admission  of  certi  In 
aliens  on  giving  bond. 

38.  H.R.  14696:  To  amend  the  Immlgratl  >n 
and  Nationality  Act  to  facilitate  the  en  ry 
of  foreign  tourists  Into  U.S. 


39.  HJt.  14645:   To  prohibit  certain  use: 
likenesses  of  great  seal  of  U.S.  and  seala 
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President  and  Vice  President.  Became  fX 
91-651  on  1/5/71. 

40.  HJi.  14646:  To  consent  to  Connecticiit- 
New  York  RR  Passenger  Tranaportat'  sn 
Compact.  (8.  3734  became  PX.  91-159  >n 
13/34/69.) 

41.  H.R.  16374:  To  eliminate  requlremt  nt 
for  approval  by  Attorney  General  of  the  tl  le 
to  lands  acquired  for  or  on  behalf  of  US. 
Became  PX.  91-393  on  9/1/70.  (HJt.  141U) 

43.  HJt.  15653:  To  eliminate  racketeering 
In  the  sale  and  distribution  of  clgareues, 
etc. 

43.  H.R.  19037:  To  Impose  restrlctlont  on 
certain  advertising  and  promotional  ma  :ter 
In  the  malls.  Passed  House  on  8,3/70. 

44.  R Jl.  17081 :  To  provide  for  protec  Ion 
of  UJ3.  probation  oflBcers. 

45.  HJt.  17154:  To  provide  for  better  con- 
trol of  Interstate  traffic  of  explosives.  (S  30 
became  P.X  01-463  on  10/15/70.) 

46.  HJl.  17377:  To  make  federal  assistance 
available  to  certain  Indian  tribes  residing  on 
State  reservations. 

47.  HJl.  17697:  To  authorise  increased 
federal  participation  in  cost  of  projects  (  ro- 
vidlng  hurricane  protection.  (Similar  to  ec. 
308  of  H.R.  10877,  which  became  PX.  91-  ill 
on  13/81/70.) 

48.  H.R.  17836:  To  amend  Omnibus  Cri  ne 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968.  ]  le- 
came  PX.  91-644  on  1/3/71. 

49.  HJl.  17866:  To  extend  the  avaUabUity 
of  the  check  forgery  Insurance  fund. 

50.  HJl.  17901:  Appointment  of  a  circuit 
executive  for  each  Judicial  circuit.  Beca:  ac 
PX.  91-647  on  1/6/71. 

61.  HJl.  18346:  To  amend  the  Shermm 
Act  to  require  prior  notification  of  price  I  a- 
creases  In  certain  industries. 

63.  HJt.  18400:  To  suspend  economic  a  id 
military  assistance  to  any  country  falling  to 
act  to  prevent  narcotic  drugs  from  such 
country  entering  the  U.S.  unlawfully.      ) 

63.  HJt.  18560:  To  amend  law  re  particli  a- 
tlon  of  the  U.8.  In  Interpol. 

64.  H.R.  18033 :  To  amend  the  Immlgratl  >n 
and  Nationality  Act. 

S6.  HJt.  19118:  To  autborin  the  fumlih- 
Ing  of  musical  recordings  and  tapes  to  t  le 
blind. 

56.  H.R.  19158:  To  create  a  health  security 
program.  I 
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67.  HJL  19786:  To  assist  In  the  provision 
of  bousing  for  veterans. 

68.  HJt.  19760:  To  provide  that  veterans 
be  provided  employment  opportunities  after 
discharge  at  certain  minimum  salary  rates. 

59.  H.R.  19980:  To  amend  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  re  treatment  of  charitable  con- 
tributions. 

60.  HJl.  19936:  To  authorize  Secret  Serv- 
ice protection  for  visiting  beads  of  foreign 
governments.  (HJt.  14846  became  PX.  91- 
661  on  1/5/71.) 

61.  H.J.  Res.  179:  To  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion re  election  of  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

63.  HJ.  Res.  180:  To  amend  the  Consti- 
tution re  representation  of  D.C.  in  Congress. 

63.  H  J.  Res.  181 :  To  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion re  election  of  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

64.  H.J.  Res.  383:  To  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion re  repreeentatlon  of  D.C.  In  Congress. 

66.  HJ.  Res.  483:  To  consent  to  the  Mid- 
Atlantic  Air  Pollution  Control  Compact. 

66.  H.J.  Res.  681 :  To  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion re  election  of  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent. Passed  Bouse  on  9/18/69. 

67.  HJ.  Res.  1306:  To  consent  to  amend- 
ment of  t^e  Waterfront  Commission  Com- 
pact and  entering  Airport  Commission  Com- 
pact for  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

SaO  CONCBtSS 

Second,  a  record  of  the  mo6t  signifi- 
cant bills  introduced  by  me  during  the 
92d  Congress,  1971-72: 

I.  HJl.  33:  To  create  a  national  system 
of  health  security. 

3.  H.R.  313:  To  repeal  the  "cooly  trade" 
laws.  Passed  House  on  3-33-73. 

3.  HJl.  334:  To  amend  Title  18.  U.S.  Code. 
to  prohibit  the  establishment  of  emergency 
detention  camps  and  to  provide  that  no  citi- 
zen of  the  U.S.  shall  be  committed  for  de- 
tention or  imprisonment  in  any  facility  of 
the  U.S.  Government  except  In  conformity 
with  the  provisions  of  title  19.  Became  PX 
92-183  on  9-35-71. 

4.  H.R.  1347:  To  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  re  treatment  of  charitable  con- 
tributions. 

5.  H.R.  1348:  To  assist  in  the  provision  of 
housing  for  veterans. 

6.  H.R.  3369:  No  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated may  be  used  to  Introduce  ground 
combat  troops  into  Cambodia. 

7.  H.R.  3344:  To  amend  the  Sherman  Act 
to  require  prior  notification  of  price  In- 
creases in  certain  Industries  anticipating  the 
President's  price  controls. 

8.  HJl.  3345:  To  amend  the  Clayton  Act  to 
prohibit  certain  corporate  Interlocking  re- 
lationships. 

9.  H.R.  3246:  To  Increase  criminal  pen- 
alties under  the  Sherman  Act. 

10.  HJl.  3802:  To  authorize  furnishing  of 
musical  recordings  and  tapes  to  the  bitnd. 

II.  HJl.  3803:  To  prohibit  use  of  Inter- 
state facilities  and  malls  for  transportation 
of  ealadous  advertistnf . 

13.  BJl.  3806:  To  provide  an  income  tax 
deduction  for  work  travel  for  disabled  per- 
sons, etc. 

13.  HJl.  4335:  To  amend  the  Special  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1971  re  Laos. 

14.  HA.  4413:  To  amend  the  Foreign  Act 
of  1961  to  suspend  economic  and  military 
assistance  to  any  country  falling  to  prevent 
narcotics  from  such  country  from  entering 
the  U.S.  unlawfully. 

15.  H.R.  4430:  To  eatobllsh  an  Office  of 
Consumer  Affairs  In  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President  and  a  Consumer  Protection 
Agency. 

16.  HJl.  4930:  To  repeal  the  ConnoUy  Hot 
Oil  Act. 

17.  HJl.  4033:  To  tarminate  the  oU  Import 
control  program. 

IB.  H.R.  5379:  To  place  various  public  as- 
sistance programs  in  the  Social  Security  Act 
on  a  f vdly  federalized  basis,  etc. 
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19.  HJl.  5435:  To  establish  the  Gateway 
National  Recreation  Area  In  New  York  and 
New  Jersey. 

30.  H.R.  0068:  To  establish  the  Oommlssion 
on  a  Universal  Service  Corpe. 

21.  HJl.e336:  To  Implement  ArUcle  1,  Sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Constitution  re  pocket  veto 
power  of  President. 

32.  H Jl.6366 :  To  facilitate  entry  of  fbrsign 
tourists  Into  United  States. 

33.  H.R.  6513:  To  Increase  original  authori- 
zation of  American  Revolution  Bicentennial 
Commission. 

34.  HJt  6831 :  To  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  to  allow  a  deduction  for  expenses 
incurred  by  taxpayer  In  making  repairs  and 
improvements  to  his  residence,  etc. 

35.  H.R.  7371 :  To  authorize  appropriations 
for  CivU  Rights  Commission  until  January 
31,  1973.  Became  PX.  93-64  on  8/4/71. 

36.  H.R.  7374:  To  amend  the  resolution  es- 
tablishing American  Revolution  Bicentennial 
Commission.  Became  P.L.  03-336  on  3/1/73. 

37.  HJl.  7375:  To  remove  ceiling  on  VS. 
magistrates  salaries. 

28.  H.R.  7466 ;  To  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act. 

39.  HJt.  7657:  To  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  extend  period  within  which  cer- 
tain special  project  grants  may  be  made. 

30.  H.R.  8194:  To  provide  for  the  protec- 
tion of  U.8.  probation  officers. 

31.  H.R.  8373:  To  amend  the  Inmiigratlon 
and  Nationality  Act  re  American  citizen 
children  bom  abroad. 

33.  H.R.  8316:  To  authorize  the  Attorney 
General  to  provide  group  life  Insurance  pro- 
gram for  State  and  local  government  law 
enforcement  officers. 

33.  H.R.  8314:  To  suspend  the  death 
penalty  for  two  years. 

34.  H.R.  8543:  To  establish  the  Gateway 
National  Recreation  Area  In  New  York  and 
In  New  Jersey. 

36.  HJt.  8484:  To  impose  restrictions  on 
certain  tiazardous  advertising  and  promo- 
tional matter  in  the  mails,  etc.  Became 
PX.  93-191  on  13/15/71. 

36.  HJt.  8650:  To  amend  the  Ball  Reform 
Act  of  1086. 

37.  HJt.  8600:  To  provide  an  Administra- 
tive Assistant  to  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
U.S.  Became  PX.  93-338  on  3/1/73. 

38.  H.R.  8761 :  To  provide  States  and  locali- 
ties with  financial  assistance,  etc. 

39.  HJt.  8838:  To  require  national  registra- 
tion of  firearms. 

40.  HJt.  8839:  To  reduce  the  minlmtma  age 
for  serving  as  a  Federal  Juror  to  18.  Became 
PX.  93-389  on  4/6/73. 

41.  HJt.  8068:  Congressional  reapportion- 
ment. 

43.  HJl.  8064:  To  amend  the  definition 
"major  disaster"  In  certain  Federal  laws  to 
ineltide  rtota.  etc. 

48.  HJt.  0177:  To  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1068 
to  provide  benefits  to  survivors  of  policemen. 

44.  HJl.  93S3:  To  correct  deficiencies  \n 
the  law  rriatlng  to  counterfeiting  and  forg- 
ery. Passed  Ho\iae  on  0/20/71. 

45.  HJt.  9333:  To  Increase  the  limit  of 
dues  for  U.S.  membership  in  Interpol. 

46.  H.R.  9330:  To  authorize  discharge  from 
the  armed  forces  on  disability  by  reason  of 
drug  addiction. 

47.  HJt.  9823:  To  amend  the  Narcotic  Ad- 
dict RMiabUltatlon  Act  of  1966.  Passed  House 
on  11/1/71. 

48.  HJt.  9378:  To  make  additional  Immi- 
grant visas  available  for  immigrants  from 
certain  countries. 

49.  H.R.  10396:  To  provide  Special  Cost-of- 
Llving  Pay  Schedule  for  Federal  employees 
in  heavily  populated  metropolitan  areas. 

50.  HJl.  10689:  To  make  it  a  crbne  to  dis- 
cliarge  an  employee  for  bis  Federal  Jury 
service. 

51.  HJl.  10853:  TO  amend  the  Urban 
Transportation  Act  of  1984. 

52.  H.R.   11083:   To  make  organised  pro- 
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f esslonal  team  sports  subject  to  the  Sherman 
Act. 

58.  11181 :  To  amend  the  Bducatlon  of  the 
Handicapped  Act  re  horaebound  dilldren. 

54.  HJl.  11334:  To  make  organised  pro- 
fessional team  sports  subject  to  the  Sherman 
Act. 

66.  H.  R.  11360:  To  increase  limit  on  dues 
for  U.8.  membership  In  Inte^SMl.  Passed 
House  on  11/16/71. 

56.  H.R.  11413:  TO  authorize  the  Attorney 
General  to  provide  care  for  narcotic  addicts 
placed  on  probation,  etc. 

67.  HJt.  11435:  To  permit  greater  Involve- 
ment of  American  medical  organizations  In 
furnishing  health  services  to  developing  na- 
tions of  the  world. 

58.  H.R.  11701:  To  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  tax  credit  for 
college  tuition  when  taxpayer  and  student 
agree  to  repay  plus  Interest. 

59.  H.R.  13004:  To  amend  the  Sherman 
and  Clayton  Acts  to  create  an  Office  of  Indus- 
trial Organization. 

60.  H.R.  13184:  To  eliminate  racketeering 
In  sale  and  distribution  of  cigarettes,  etc. 

61.  HJt.  13230:  To  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  to  provide  shoreside  facilities  for 
visitors  to  VAJS.  Arizona  at  Pearl  Harbor. 

63.  HJt.  13853:  To  extend  ClvU  Rights 
Commission  for  five  years,  etc. 

63.  HJt.  13688:  To  eliminate  racketeering 
In  the  sale  and  distribution  of  cigarettes, 
etc. 

64.  H.R.  13033.  To  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Sute  to  furnish  assistance  for  resettle- 
ment of  Soviet  Jewish  refugees  In  Israel. 

66.  H.R.  13185:  To  Implement  Convention 
on  the  prevention  and  Punishment  of  the 
Crime  of  Genocide. 

66.  H.R.  13637:  To  amend  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1084. 

67.  HJt.  13804:  To  amend  resolution  es- 
tablishing American  Revolution  Bicenten- 
nial Commission. 

68.  HJt.  14337:  To  amend  section  3401  of 
title  18  U.S.  Code,  to  authorize  U.S.  magU- 
trates  to  use  probation  provision  of  the 
Youth  Corrections  Act. 

69.  H.J.  Res.  353:  TO  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion re  repraeenUtlon  of  D.C.  In  Congress. 
Approved  by  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

70.  H.J.  Res.  875:  To  consent  to  amend- 
ment of  the  Waterfront  Commission  Com- 
psct  and  entry  into  Airport  Commission 
Compact  for  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  Ap- 
proved by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

71.  HJ.  Res.  385:  To  establish  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  environment. 

The  92d  Congress  has  not,  of  course. 
c<Hne  to  a  close.  Many  of  the  bills  noted 
in  this  recital  will  become  public  laws; 
other  bills  will  be  introduced. 

When  viewed  together,  these  proposals 
and  public  laws  set  forth  my  basic  phi- 
losophy: nrst,  to  do  what  I  can  to  pre- 
serve and  enhance  the  right  of  every  citi- 
zen to  be  secure  In  his  person,  in  his 
home,  in  his  opportunities  for  a  decent 
Job.  decent  living  conditions,  decent 
health  facilitiee,  decent  schooling;  sec- 
ond, to  preserve  and  enhance  the  indi- 
vidual civil  liberties  and  civil  rights  of 
every  person;  and,  third,  to  bring  about 
a -world  of  peace  within  a  democratic 
framework. 

Time  does  not  permit  my  detailing  the 
provisions  of  every  one  of  these  bills,  but 
all  of  those  I  have  selected  for  inclusiwi 
In  thlgRtcoM  relate  to  all  my  efforts  to 
give  every  person  protection  and  oppor- 
tunity. I  mean  by  protection : 

Protectiaii  against  fraud,  deception, 
and  neglect; 

Proteetkm  against  erosimi  of  democ- 
racies In  every  part  of  the  world; 
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ProtecttoB  against  teHAtkn; 
Protection  againat  polluttan  of  the  air 
and  water; 
Protection  against  nolae  pcdlutton; 
ProtectkiQ  against  the  devastati<»i  of 
our  lands  and  fonestB; 

Protection  against  erosion  of  civil  Ub- 
ertifls  and  dvil  rlgbU; 
Protection  against  drug  abuse; 
Protection  against  crime; 
ProtectloQ  against  the  inherent  inequi- 
ties of  the  draft,  and  to  that  end.  I  favor 
strcmgly  a  volunteer  army; 

ProtecUim  of  persons  against  the  inter- 
national treaties  guaranteeing  the  extra- 
diticHi  of  hijackers  and  the  safe  conduct 
and  return  of  hostages.  Such  treaties 
must  be  put  into  effect  with  strong  sanc- 
tions against  countries  which  violate  the 
terms  of  the  agreement,  denying  to  the 
airlines  of  the  offending  country  or  coun- 
tries landing  rights  they  seek. 

I  want  to  emphasiae  here  that  the  pro- 
tection against  inflation  is  one  of  imme- 
diate and  urgent  need.  The  Congress  has 
given  the  President  standby  powers  to 
control  prices  and  wages  which  he  was 
prevailed  upon  to  use.  The  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar  decreases  as  infla- 
tion Increases.  Houses  are  not  built;  jobs 
evaporate.  People  living  on  social  security 
and  pensions  suffer  most. 
By  opporttEiities,  I  mean — 
The  opportunity  to  enable  each  citizen 
to  obtain  a  good  education; 

Tlie  opportunity  to  obtain  the  best  of 
medical  care,  the  best  use  of  health  fa- 
ciliUes; 

The  opportunity  to  obtain  low-cost 
housing;  > 

The  opportunity  for  every  person  to 
develop  his  highest  potential  without 
fear  of  unnecessary  wars. 

Knowing,  as  I  do,  that  we  must  get  out 
of  Vietnam.  I  cosponsored  House  Reso- 
lution 1020.  on  May  14,  1970,  to  set  an 
expenditure  limitation  on  the  American 
military  effort  in  Southeast  Asia,  and  on 
April  17,  1972.  I  cosponsored  the  bill, 
H.R.  14415  and  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 579.  to  provide  for  the  cessation  of 
bombing  in  Indochina  and  for  the  with- 
drawal of  US.  military  personnel  from 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  Cambodia,  and 
Laos. 

Under  opportunities.  I  would  certainly 
include  changes  in  our  immigration  law 
to  make  it  more  flexible,  to  ease  the  proc- 
ess of  reuniting  families,  to  make  provi- 
sion for  the  entry  of  refugees,  and  to 
bring  new  seed  to  this  land.  Certainly,  I 
must  include  under  opportunities  the  en- 
actment of  a  constituticaial  amendment 
to  enable  every  vote  to  count.  This  can 
only  be  done  by  abolishing  the  electoral 
college  and  Instlttrting  Instead  the  di- 
rect election  of  the  President  and  Vice 
President. 

You  can  easily  match  every  piece  of 
legislation  I  note  herein  with  every 
statement  of  political  philosophy. 

Over  my  jrears  of  activity  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  I  have  had  enacted 
over  300  bills  and  four  constitutional 
amendments  which  bear  my  name. 

First.  The  granting  of  the  vote  in 
presidential  elections  to  the  Diitrict  of 
Columbia; 

Second.  The  ab611tion  of  the  poll  tax 
in  Federal  elections; 
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'  Third.  The  filling  of  the  Constitution 
gap  in  the  matter  of  Presidential  in- 
ability; and 

Fourth.  The  lowering  of  the  voting 
age  to  18  years. 

This  is  a  record  that  cannot  be  match- 
ed by  any  other  Representative  in  the 
history  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

I  point  to  this  only  to  emphasise  that 
my  introduction  of  a  bill  is  not  an  idle 
gesture.  This  kind  of  record  demands  the 
unflagging  attention  to  detaU.  the  ability 
to  negotiate,  and  the  skill  to  earn  the 
confidence  of  other  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  means  do- 
ing one's  homework;  it  means  develcying 
skills  in  the  use  of  parliamentary  rules 
which  can  only  come  of  long,  hard  years 
of  learning  and  experience.  To  be  suc- 
cessful in  a  forum  of  435  Members  of  the 
Houae  of  Representatives  and  100  Sen- 
ators, with  men  and  ideas  competing  for 
attoitton.  your  legislative  proposals  Jos- 
tling against  20,000  others,  and  your  po- 
litical phlloeophy  matchied  against  a 
dosen  different  kinds,  takes  the  hardi- 
hood, the  conviction  that  this  exists  only 
in  men  and  women  who  care.  I  care. 

I  also  wish  to  emphasize  my  work 
against  the  erosion  of  democracies.  The 
world  is  well  aware  of  the  struggles  of 
Israel  and  Ireland.  These  are  potential 
danger  spots  wliich  if  not  recognized  can 
throw  the  worid  into  flame.  Israel's  right 
to  exist  as  a  free  nation  must  be  sup- 
ported at  all  times.  Ireland's  right  to  be 
free  must  be  supported  at  all  times.  My 
work  in  this  area  is  well  known  to  my 
constituents  and  needs  no  detailing.  I  do. 
however,  wish  to  p<rint  to  the  key  role  I 
played  in  the  Attorney  General's  decisicm 
permitting  Jews  escai^ng  from  Soviet 
persecution  to  enter  the  United  States. 

My  drive  against  monopoly  power  is  by 
this  time  well  known  to  you.  Unless  there 
is  economic  freedom  of  opportunity  for 
all.  we  cannot  maintain  the  free  enter- 
prise system. 

I  announced  that  the  Antitrust  Sub- 
committee in  the  91st  Con|^«ss  would 
imdertalce  a  comprehensive  study  into 
the  econcnnic  and  political  significance 
oS  mergers  and  acquisitions  by  conglom- 
erate corporations.  A  comivehensive  ex- 
amination of  documentary  information 
from  the  files  of  a  selected  group  of  com- 
panies was  made. 

Public  hearings  in  the  investigaticm 
commenced  on  July  30,  1969,  and  were 
concluded  on  May  15,  1970.  During  the 
course  of  the  hearings,  72  witnesses  from 
the  companies  that  were  hicluded  in  the 
subcommittee's  sample  were  heard  in  25 
hearing  days,  contained  in  seven  volumes 
that  comprise  6.309  pages,  and  a  report 
that  comprises  703  pages.  Jn  addition  to 
the  witnMses  from  the  corponUoas  in- 
volved, testimony  was  received  from  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, the  Federal  TnOt  Commission,  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  and  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission. 

The  report  indudes  a  survey  of  cur- 
rent comment  on  the  problems  of  aggre- 
gate and  market  concentration,  a  review 
of  the  practices  of  the  corporations  in  the 
subcommittee's  sample  that  were  dis- 
closed in  the  Investigation  and  a  sum- 
mary of  suggested  legislative  and  admin- 
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Istrative  changes.  As  •  result,  I  Inll 
duced  HJl.  12004,  to  create  an  Offln  of 
Industrial  Organization  in  the  Execi  tive 
Office  of  the  President. 

HJl.  12004  would  in  effect  place  ui  der 
the  exclusive  control  of  the  Office  of 
dustrial  Organ  lM>tlon  all  corporate  i 
ers  of  every  name,  nature,  or  descrip^ 
however  large  or  however  small,  wt 
InvolvinB  a  railroad,  a  bank,  a  TV 
tlon,  a  radio  station,  an  electric 
company,  and  whether  of  a  service,  i 
or  manufacturing  business.  This 
would  replace  all  present  br 
Oovemment  now  having  Jurisdlct 
is  probably  the  most  far-reaching  4ntl- 
trust  proposal  Introduced  in  ConiTcss 
since  1914. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  subject  which  ii  one 
of  greatest  concern  to  the  countiir  at 
large  and  that  is  safe  streets.  Of  al  the 
crime  proposals  set  before  Congresi  the 
Omnibus  Crime  CODtrol  Acts  of  1968  and 


1970,  which  I  fathered,  were  the 


only 


bills  that  addressed  themselves  dlrwtly 
to  our  dreaded  crime  in  the  streets. 
1970  act  increased  to  $650  million 
money  to  be  spent  currently  to  curb 
control  the  street  crime.  It  likewise 
thorizes  for  the  following  year  |1  bl 
and  for  the  year  thereafter  tl-5  bl 
It  calls  for  better  training  of  the 
more  protective  and  innovative 
grams,  better  riot  control,  better  rehabili- 
tation services,  and  workable  correctio  lal 
services.  This  means  that  the  youtta^ul 
offender  will  not  be  put  into  Jails  w  th 
the  hardened  criminal  and  learn  all  i  he 
tricks  he  never  knew  before,  retuminc  to 
society  to  repeat  his  crimes  with  grea  «r 
skill.  It  calls  for  new  programs  to  d  »al 
with  this  scourge. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  has,  as  w  »11, 
processed  8.  30.  a  bill  designed  to  c<n- 
trol  organized  crime,  which  it  is  hoi  ed 
will  prove  an  effective  weapon  agaitst 
the  criminal  ssmdicates.  The  Commit  «e 
on  the  Judiciary  has.  as  well,  procesi  ed 
through  the  House  of  Representative  i  a 
bill  to  prohibit  salacious  advertising. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  questlcns 
which  comes  to  mind  and  the  answers  to 
which  can  best  serve  me  to  serve  ttie 
needs  of  the  district.  If  I  were  to  nu  et 
with  my  constituents  one  by  one,  I  woi  Id 
ask  each  one: 

Are  you  in  favor  of  equal  tax  treit- 
ment  of  single  persons  and  married  per- 
sons where  both  htisband  and  wife 
working? 

Would  you  be  willing,  if  necessary,  Ito 
pay  more  for  automobiles  which  incluiie 
antipollution  features? 

Do  you  aiH»rove  of  a  heroin  mainte- 
nance program  for  drug  addicts? 

Do  you  favor  an  increase  in  the  nui^- 
ber  of  tuitl(m-free  imiverslties? 

Do  you  favor  amnesty  for  those  wlko 
evaded  the  draft  or  deserted  from  tlie 
Army? 

Should    the    18    to    20-year-olds 
drafted  for  2  years  in  a  corps  devotijd 
to  public  service? 

Should  possession  and  use  of  mari- 
huana be  legalised? 

Should  the  penalties  for  the  sale 
marihuana  be  increased? 

Do  you  favor  a  national  health  insur- 
ance program  under  Federal  control? 

Do  you  favor  additional  aid  to  Israel 
to  help  settle  Soviet  Jews? 
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Do  you  favor  strteter  gun  oontrol  lawsr 

Nonprooeawd  foods  like  mmt  and 
vegetables  are  not  subject  to  price  oon- 
trols.  Should  they  be? 

Shouki  welfare  payments  be  the  sole 
responsibility  of  the  F«d«ral  Oovum- 
ment  under  Federal  standards? 

Do  you  favor  our  Immediate  unoan- 
ditiotud  withdrawal  from  Vietnam? 

Do  you  favor  our  immediate  uncondi- 
tional withdrawal  from  Vietnam  condi- 
tioned upon  return  of  our  prisoners? 

Do  you  favor  a  vohmteer  army? 

Shall  the  Federal  Government  enact 
legislation  to  protect  workers'  private 
pension  plans? 

Do  you  favor  a  Department  of  Con- 
sumer Affairs  on  a  Cabinet  level? 

Are  you  In  favor  of  greater  direct  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  the  dty,  bypassing  the 
State? 

Shouki  military  approitrlatlons  be  re- 
duced? 

I  wish  I  could  supply  all  of  my  con- 
stituents with  a  copy  of  the  OoNoais- 
siONAL  RicoKD  SO  that  they,  in  turn,  could 
supply  me  with  their  answers. 

My  record  in  the  previous  Congresses 
Is  known  to  you.  Therefore,  I  have  only 
put  forth  a  portion  of  the  work  to  which 
I  have  devoted  myself  in  this  Congress. 
This  accounting  of  what  I  believe  and 
how  I  have  performed  on  these  beliefs  is 
a  matter  of  record. 


May  1,  1972 


VIETNAM  COVERAGE  HASN'T  BEEN 
BALANCED 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxnfou 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  I,  1972 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
issue  of  press  objectivity  continues  to  be 
debated,  and  it  is  quite  fascinating  to 
note  that  many  responsible  publications 
are  openly  questioning  the  overall  bal- 
ance of  the  news  as  reported.  Therefore, 
I  direct  the  special  attenticm  of  the 
Members  to  an  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  Harvey  Tribune  of  Aprfl  23.  The 
Harvey  Tribune  is  a  putriication  serving 
south  suburbcm  Chicagoland: 

The  editorial  follows: 

VXKTNAX    COVnUOK    HASN'T   BXKN 

Bauimcsd 

Por  aome  r«Mon.  or  many  ressons  that  all 
■«em  to  fit  togtttber,  we  do  not  ImU«t«  that 
th*  American  public  ba«  reoelTBd  a  balanced 
picture  at  the  events  In  Viet  Nam  during 
the  paat  two  or  three  months. 

Since  American  pilot*  resumed  bombing 
raids  over  North  Viet  Nam.  the  coverage 
by  the  news  media  baa  been  overwhelming. 
The  bambini  raids  have  been  lead-off  storlea 
on  every  edition  of  the  six  o'clock  news  and 
the  proteets  have  also  received  exetflent 
coverage.  It  would  be  very  dUBctdt  to  And 
fault  with  the  coverage  of  the  bombing  raid* 
or  the  reaction  to  those  raids  in  Washington. 

But,  for  aome  reaaon.  It  Jtist  doesn't  aeem 
like  the  build-up  of  North  Viet  Nam  fcwoes 
along  the  bordera  of  Sooth  Viet  Nam  and 
the  raids  of  Ruaalan  tanlu  and  the  North 
Vietnamese  regulars  Into  South  Viet  Nam 
received  quite  the  same  treatment  in  the 
newB  media. 

We're  not  promoting  the  "good  guys"  or 


the  "bad  guye"  in  thla  altuatton.  This  war 
U  one  of  the  biggest  measas  the  world  baa 
asen  and  w*  desperatsly  wish  it  could  be 
over  tomorrow.  We  also  bellev*  that  It  Is  ex- 
tremely Importaat  ttet  we  obtain  the  relaaae 
of  our  pttsonsfs  of  war  baCora  withdrawing 
completely  from  Sooth  Viet  Nam.  because  In 
our  new.  their  Uvea  should  be  eoDaMsnd  the 
hlglMst  pncrlty. 

Our  ocmptaUnt  here  la  with  the  proteau 
about  the  Amarlnan  bombing  lalda  and  no 
protests  whatsoever  o€  amigaat  violattoos  at 
previous  sgreemenU  by  ths  North  Vlet- 
namaaa.  Why  weren't  the  war  crlMoa  aeream- 
Ing  as  loudly  about  the  build-up  stong  the 
borders?  Why  wennt  the  plokets  walking 
around  the  Soviet  ""Nirritt.  pfoteelliig  the 
use  at  BovleC-buUt  tanka  and  Miaa  In  Viet 
Nam.  Why  is  every  vloiatton  at  morality 
oommlUed  by  the  North  overlooked  or 
passed  over  without  «vMntin^tnt  and  every 
reaotion  taken  by  the  U.S.  the  object  of 
protest? 

We  are  not  defending  Prealdant  Nixon  or 
his  decision.  We  are  defending  this  country 
and  Ita  right  to  react  to  agftieaatisi  thai  la 
as  bUtant  as  what  occurred  along  the  bor- 
ders of  Viet  Nam  prior  to  the  *«««<»*»i»«g  ralda 
to  protect  American  aoldleia  and  aallora  who 
are  still  there. 


FREEDOM-LOVINO  UKRAINIANS 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGEU 

or   MTCWtOAK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  1,  1972 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Bir.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  Women's  Associ- 
ation for  the  Defense  of  Four  Freedoms 
for  Ukraine,  Inc.,  regarding  the  arrest 
and  detention  of  many  Ukrainian  Intel- 
lectuals by  the  Soviet  Uni<m's  secret  po- 
lice. I  share  the  ccmcem  of  the  associa- 
tion with  regard  to  the  fate  of  these 
freedom-loving  Ukrainians  and  wish  to 
join  in  urging  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  throogh  the  United 
Nations  and  by  direct  contact,  take  affir- 
mative action  to  secure  their  release. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues. 
I  Insert  the  text  of  the  letter  from  the 
association  and  the  text  of  the  state- 
ment at  this  point  in  the  Rscoss. 

Aran.  16,  1B73. 

Hon.  JOHM  D.  DiNOKtX. 

Jf  ember  of  Congreu, 
Wcuhington,  D.C. 

DKAS  Snr  During  the  years  !»«».  1970  and 
1971  there  were  many  news  artldaa  regard- 
ing unraat  in  the  Ukraine  caused  tiy  So- 
viet Ruasla'a  occupation  of  Ukrainian  terri- 
tory and  the  constant  violation  of  human 
rights  of  the  Ukrainian  dtlaena. 

With  thU  letter  we  are  taking  the  Ubarty 
of  bringing  to  your  attention  the  current 
situation  In  Ukraine  with  details  oootalned 
In  the  endoeed  statement. 

We  are  convinced  of  your  Interest  In  the 
Captive  NaUona  Preedoni  movemant  and 
conalder  you  a  friend  of  mtm/^w  of  xTkrale- 
lan  Amarleans,  many  of  whom  are  now  your 
own  ooaistltuenta  who  have  rSlattvae  In 
Ukralns  and  for    who  they  hav*  gnat  eon- 


We  appeal  to  you  to  ralae  the 
unjxistloe  In  Ukraine  on  tbs  floor  of  < 
and  aak  the  Seotetary  of  Stat*.  Honorable 
WlUlam  P.  Rogers  and  United  Nations  Am- 
baaaador  George  Buah  to  take  proper  action 
toward  the  Soviet  Government  to  raiassa  all 
poUtlcal  prleonera,  particularly  tb*  IntoUec- 
tuala.  ailing,  agad  and  young  motbaas  who 
have  been  tarn  away  from  their  lafanta  who 
need  tham  so  daspairately.  restore  their  fuU 
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EXHENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


rights  of  dtlaanahlp  and  return  them  to 
their  homea  In  Ukraine. 

Sincerety  youi*.  

SraPHAins,  iMBWtA. 

PntUent. 

OUA      ROBATTSnnCTJ. 

Seeretary. 

Statsiixmt  or  Mis.  Ulama  Oilswtcb 

On  behalf  of  the  Women'a  Asaodatlon  for 
the  Defenee  of  Pour  Pieertnnn  for  Ukraine, 
Incorporated,  of  which  I  have  the  prlvUege 
of  being  the  National  President.  I  hereby 
atate  my  ahock  and  Indignation  and  protest 
against  the  wave  o(  aifests  in  Ukraine  per- 
formed by  the  Ruaalan  Secret  PoUce  Porce 
(KGB). 

In  tbeae  reatleas  times  many  individuals, 
groups,  and  statesmen.  ln<du<nng  Rrealdent 
Richard  M.  Nixon,  in  order  to  eetabllah  long- 
lasting  peace  and  prosperity  for  generations 
to  come,  are  exhlbltlxig  a  new  approach  to 
satisfy  human  needa.  Individual  and  nation- 
al rlghta.  and  Menttty. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Soviet  Boaalan  Co- 
lonial govamment.  teundar  member  ot  ttaa 
United  Hattons  Organisation,  stgnatory  of 
the  umvansl  Dedaratton  of  Human  Hltfrta. 
and  BO  faHsrt  "voluntear  mlaalonsr  of  good 
wlU"  tor  world  oommunlty.  Is  for  Ukrainians, 
a  brutal  Invader  who  occupied  the  Sovereign 
Ukrainian  Bapuhlie  and  by  f oroe  Is  hoidlag 
It  in  the  USSR  system. 

In  conjunction  with  the  existing  reality 
of  Ruaala'a  constant  violation  at  human 
rlghU  of  tlM  «B  mllUon  native  Ukialnlaos 
on  their  own  tenrltory.  (majority  of  the  pop- 
ulation, 79%),  our  organlaatlcm.  In  Novem- 
ber 1909  praeented  a  petition  aupported  by 
6,000  signatures  to  Ambaaaador  Pinger,  who 
aooepted  on  behalf  ot  ftmhaeiadfy  Chailea 
Toet,  In  which  we  expreeeed  our  concern  of 
the  Inereeeed  terror.  russUlcatlim.  reetrlc- 
tlon  for  continued  education,  deprlvatton  of 
iwlvato  property,  as  In  the  case  of  Mrs.  Val- 
entyn  Mbroa  In  Ivano-Praaklvak.  a  dty  m 
West  Ukraine,  mass  anests  of  the  people  In 
1981.  1966.  1967.  1969.  and  1970.  partleulariy 
among  young  adwlars  who  grew  up  under 
Soviet  oooupatlon  and  who  oppoee  the  Soviet 
way  of  life  Impneart  upon  them;  th\is  all  these 
things  creating  an  alarming  altuatton  In 
Ukraine  for  a  long  time. 

In  our  opinion,  Breshnev  Is  restoring  the 
neostallnlam  and  Is  again  practicing  geno- 
cide in  the  Ukrainian  nattcn.  par^etUaily 
on  the  Ukranlan  Intellectuals. 

Now  again,  on  January  14,  1973,  over  two 
million  Americans  cf  Ukrainian  deecent  In 
the  XJJBJL,  aa  well  as  all  Ukrainians  through- 
out the  free  world  were  ahocked  by  the  news 
via  the  UFI  and  Beuter  Press  Agendas  about 
the  airest  of  11  leading  Ukrainian  dladdent 
InteUeetuals  on  ehargee  of  "natlonallstio 
agltatton"  and  dailberato  false  fabrications 
defaming  the  Soviet  Stato.  The  arrests  were 
carried  out  on  January  11,  In  the  dtlee  of 
Kiev,  Lvlv,  and  Odeaaa.  Later,  reporte  raised 
the  number  of  arrested  to  19,  then  to  80. 
and  at  the  present  time  the  figure  hae  grown 
to  200.  and  there  are  paealbQltlee  that  the 
ntunber  Is  much  higher  and  It  Is  question- 
able If  the  exact  number  will  ever  be  known 
In  the  free  world. 

Sources  said  that  the  arrests  were  pre- 
ceeded  by  a  aerlee  of  raids  by  the  Soviet 
Secret  Police  Porcee  (KGB)  on  the  homee  of 
the  dissidents  In  Sflev.  Lvlv.  and  Odeesa. 
Several  EHiupeeii  newspapers  also  stated 
that  the  KOB  had  begun  a  sarlas  of  raids 
and  Interrogations  In  oOier  large  Industrial 
and  unlvetdty  dUee  In  Ukraine,  Including 
Caemlvtsi.  Poltava.  Kharklv,  Rlwne,  and 
Pnlpropetrovsk.  There  the  aetl<m  was  di- 
rected mainly  against  younger  students,  pro- 
Teaaora.  and  wrlteis.  espeelslly  those  who  had 
been  active  In  demanding  Constitutional  and 
national  rlghta  for  TTkralne. 

Beeauae  of  the  censure  and  ruaalflcatlon 
polley  forbidding  free  expraealon  In  existing 
loverament     aponsored     publications     and 


the  Ukrainians  ware  forced  to 
astaUWi  tbsir  own  news  media  tor  the  pur- 
poee  of  obJeoUve  tofbrmaUon. 

According  to  reliable  souroes.  the  KGB 
latest  arrests  were  meant  to  deetroy  tb*  wilt- 
ing and  drevdatton  ot  th*  undarground  news- 
paper "Ukrainian  Herald"  which  carrlee  In- 
focmatlan  about  secret  trials  and  arrests  of 
Ukrainians,  rusatlloatton.  intentions  oS  sntl- 
Ukialnlanlam.  nattonal  discrimination,  and 
religious  persecutton.  Ilhe  latest  Issue  ot  the 
Bttsld  eontalnsd  over  100  typewritten  pages 
of  datallsd  infacmatton  about  Sovlst  repres- 
sions in  Ukraln*. 

Among  tb*  arrastad  <m  January  11.  aie 
Vyaob*aUv  Cbomovn.  writer  and  sutbor  of 
the  OhomovU  Papers;  Ivan  Daluba.  author  of 
IntematlonsllflDS  or  Rusalfloatlon  (a  atudy 
in  the  Soviet  nattonaUtlea  protdem):  Ivan 
SwlUyehnyJ.  a  Uterary  critic:  Waayl  Stus. 
poet;  Ihor  Kalynec.  po*t:  and  othara.  Among 
thoee  arrested  are  also  women.  Tartwa  Kara- 
vanAy.  MJ>..  wife  of  Swyatoelav  Karavanaky 
who  was  reoentty  s*nt*ne*d  to  many  y*ara 
imprlaonmant;  Irene  Staslv-Kalynec.  poeteaa 
and  wife  of  Ihor  Kalynec;  SteiAumy  Bbaba- 
tura,  artist  and  dedgner;  Stephanie  Hulyk. 
a  mffttMH'  of  an  8  month  infant  and  niemher 
or  the  aaaodatton  to  pra*erve  hlstorloal 
monuments:  and  Balsa  Moros,  wife  of  Vat- 
entyn  Moroa.  wboee  fate  U  unknown. 

We,  the  members  of  the  Women'a  AasoeU- 
Uon  for  the  Defenee  of  Pour  PTeertnma  for 
Ukraine.  Inc..  on  behalf  of  the  mlUkms  of 
vdcdeea  Ukndnlana  In  the  homeland  cX 
Ukraln*.  and  on  bohalf  of  Ukrainian  prtaon- 
era  and  their  fMnlllas  sppaal  to  Preddent 
Richard  M.  Nixon.  Secretary  of  Stoto.  WU- 
llam  P.  Rogara.  VJi.  Amhaaeador  to  United 
Natloas.  Benorable  George  Bush.  Seowtary 
GMMial  of  lAilted  Nstlona  Organisation, 
Honcsable  Kurt  Waldhelm.  to  the  majority 
and  minority  leaderSi  of  both  Houeea.  and 
to  tb*  Honorabl*  Benatora  and  Oongreeemen, 
to  ralee  their  vote**  In  support  of  rIghU  for 
Ukrainians,  and  to  take  proper  action  to- 
wards the  Soviet  government  to  release  all 
poUtloal  prlaonets.  parUcularly  the  Intd- 
IsetnsU,  ailing,  ag*d,  and  young  mothers  who 
have  been  torn  away  from  their  Infants  w1k> 
need  them  so  dsaperately.  R  U  time  to  stop 
the  RvMslan  interference  In  the  way  tit  life 
and  of  the  Ccmstltuttonal  rlghta  of  the  peo- 
ple <a  Ukraine. 


AID  PASSES  THE  BUCK 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

or  wnooNsiN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Mn  t.  1972 
Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  3d 
I  revealed  that  350  Montagnard  tribes- 
men died  as  the  result  of  a  forced  move- 
ment by  Vietnamese  officials.  According 
to  a  document  that  I  released  at  that 
time,  American  officials  failed  to  report 
the  serious  health  situation  in  Fleiku 
province  «j"ft"g  the  two  liontagnard 
hamlets.  At  that  time  I  wrote  to  the  Di- 
rector of  AID,  Dr.  John  A.  Hannah,  re- 
questing that  he  investigate  the  matter 
and  consider  punishing  the  Individuals 
who  are  responsible. 

I  have  received  a  reply  from  Dr.  Han- 
nah Indicating  that  a  preliminary  In- 
vestigation has  begun.  However,  rather 
than  admit  the  responsibility  directly  for 
not  reporting  the  deaths  of  350  people, 
the  Agency,  in  a  memorandum  itiiich  I 
am  releastaig  today,  swltdies  the  blame 
to  mflltary  officials.  Apparently,  accord- 
ing to  AID,  It  was  a  military  officer  who 
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was  responsible  for  the  CORDS  program 
in  Pleilcu  province  and  that  officer  was 
responsitile  for  not  reporting  the  situa- 
tion. 

As  some  of  my  colleagues  may  know, 
CORDS  is  the  Joint  mUitary-AID  ven- 
ture ^R^iich  Is  attonpting  to  pacify  Viet- 
nam. It  is  disappointing  to  see  the  buck 
being  passed  onto  military  officials.  It  is 
my  hope  that  AID  and  CORDS  will  con- 
duct a  full-scale  investigation  to  deter- 
mine viiiether  there  was  any  ne^^ence 
involved  in  not  reporting  the  death  of 
360  people  to  higher  officials. 

In  the  past,  and  possibly  even  today, 
lower  level  bureaucrats  have  always 
feared  npmtiDg  bad  news  hiiJter  up  the 
Une.  The  result  is  that  the  bad  news  gets 
filtered  out  and  only  a  rosy  picture  is  re- 
ported to  senior  officials.  Hie  failure  to 
report  the  death  of  350  Montagnard 
trlbesmm  is  an  example  of  this  par  ex- 
cdlmce.  Only  if  bureaucrats  at  all  levels 
«re  wUllng  to  honestly  and  forthrightly 
r^ort  ttie  real  situation  within  their 
area  of  remxmsiUllty  can  adequate  de- 
cisions be  made  by  sailor  officials.  It  U 
this  kind  of  phony  rq>ortlng  that  got 
us  so  deeply  involved  In  Vietnam.  It  is 
this  same  kind  of  rqwrting  that  aeems 
to  keq;>  us  there. 

My  only  hov»  is  that  eventually  all  our 
officials  will  realize  that  in  the  long  run 
the  truth  will  be  revealed. 

Dr.  Hannah's  reply  and  the  memoran- 
dum vrtikh  the  Agency  has  supplied  me 
follows: 

Dkpabtmxnt  or  Statk, 
AexMCT  roa  Inteknatxonai. 

DKVXIiOnCXKT, 

WtuMngtOH,  D.O..  AprU  13. 1972. 
Hon.  Lsa  Aanx. 
Mouae  o/  Uepreaentativet, 
WtUMmiton,  DjC. 

Deak  CoKOxxasKAN  Aspin:  This  replies  to 
your  letter  of  Apra  3,  1973,  In  which  you 
Inquire  as  to  what  punitive  action  has  been 
taken  against  AXD.  oflldalB  whom  you  al- 
lege were  derelict  In  Vb»tx  duty  In  not  re- 
penting conditions  In  certain  Montagnard 
relocatton  hamlets. 

We  have  requested  a  full  report  from  the 
field  on  this  matter  and  I  will  give  you  a 
detailed  rqrty  as  soon  as  tt  Is  leoatved. 
Sincerely  yuun, 

JOSW  A.  KAIfWAX. 

P.S.  I  am  asking  Matt  .Harvey  to  hand  de- 
liver this  letter  to  you  uid  to  Show  you  the 
Internal  quick  report  furnished  me.  It  la  only 
tentative  pending  chewing  with  MAC/ 
CORDS  In  Vietnam. 

DxPAXTMXirr  or  BrAis, 


iMTBBirAnOKAL 

WatMnfton.  D.O..  April  10. 1972. 
Action  memorandum  for  the  Administrator. 
Through:  EXSEC. 
prom:  DCO/SA — Robert  H.  Hooter. 

Prohlem:  To  reepond  to  a  letter,  with  at- 
tachment, from  Congreeaman  Lee  Aq>ln  al- 
leging that  information  conoemlng  poor 
health  condltlona  which  reenlted  In  the  death 
of  Vletnameae  dvOlana  In  certain  relocated 
hamleta  was  suppreaaed.  and  asking  what  dls- 
dpUnary  action  you  have  taken  against  those 
AID  officials  taqwnslble. 

JHtcuuion:  During  the  fall  of  1970  and  first 
few  months  of  1971.  the  Vletnameae  Com- 
manding General  of  Ifilltary  Regton  n  car- 
ried out  a  aeries  of  relocations  of  Montagnard 
tribal  groups  oetendbly  to  provide  them  more 
eeeurtty  from  enemy  action.  Tlwee  move- 
menta  were  made  desplto  the  objection  of  UJB. 
authorttlee  In  the  Military  Asalatanne  Com- 
mand, Office  of  Civil  Operations  and  Rural 
Devdopment  Support  (C0BD6). 
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Than  are  two  Ubntagnard  huntets  In- 
VOlvwl  In  the  matter  brougbt  up  by  Oongi  im- 
mao  Aapln  tliat  were  apparently  relocate)   by 
the  Vletnameea  ofldals  In  Deoember-^ani  ary 
1971.  Plel  de  Orol.  which  waa  relocated  net  i  to 
Plel  Kotu,  a  precarloualy  Insecure  area.  I  tut. 
UteraUy  aeparated  from  It  by  barbed  i  lie. 
Theee  two  hamlets  eeemed  to  have  nothing ;  In 
common  and  they  completely  Ignored  one  m- 
other.  The  other  hamlet  waa  Plel  Blang  Ba 
(in),  located  elichUy  doaer  to  aecunty.  '  "he 
former  hamlet,  because  of  InaccesslbUlty,   nw 
out  of  touch  and  neglected.  The  latter  app  ir- 
ently  received  aome  attention.  Montagna:ds 
exist  at  a  marginal  subalstence  level  and,  «  Ith 
any  loes  In  nutrition  level,  the  prevalent  11- 
»— eg  of  diarrhea,  malaria,  pneumonia,  i  nd 
tuberculosis  can  prevail.  And,  this  Is  what  le- 
curred  shortly  after  the  reloeaUon.  The  sit  la- 
tlon  was  not  discovered  on  the  American  i  ide 
untU  several  weeks  after  the  ralocaUon  by 
which  time  death  had  overtaken  some  3A   of 
the  very  old  and  very  young  who  are  ali>  lys 
the  Orst  to  be  affected  In  a  situation  of  o  U- 
nutrltion  or  starvation.  Prompt  and  i«me<  lal 
actions  were  taken,  and  by  AprU  of  1B71    a 
"MwHol  report  was  mads  by  a  Volunteer  P!  y> 
Bleian  indicating  the  situation  was  In  ham! 

Congressman  Aspln  attaches  a  draft  U  le- 
gram    between    CORDS    headqiuurters    i  nd 
DEPCORD6  for  Region  n  which  states  ti  at 
this  situation  had  not  been  adequately 
ported  upon  officially,  and  but  for  infor. 
reports  from  outside  souroee  being  recei 
in  Saigon,  would  not  have  come  to  COT 
attention.  It  Indicatee  that  decisive  ao^ 
should  be  taken  against  those  reqmnaible  f  i 
falling  to  properly  report  this  situation. 

We  have  no  knowledge  here  of  the 
thentidty  of  the  draft  meesage  which 
gressman  Aspin  has  attached.  Further, 
the  allegation  would  Involve  reporting 
mUitary  personnel  In  Plelku  Province  thro< 
military  channels,  the  question  of  neglige.-, 
and  disciplinary  action  Is  broader  than  tie 
Congressman's  allegation  that  AID  officii  is 
are  responsible. 

Since  this  Involves  the  MACV/CORD8  c  r 
ganlxaUon,  the  matter  has  been  referred  tc 
Saigon  with  a  request  that  It  be  Inveetlgat  id 
and  the  restilu  promptly  reported  to  Was  i 
ington. 
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RURAL  WATER  SYSTEMS 
DEDICATED 


HON.  WILMER  MIZEU 

or   KOKTR    CASOLUfA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBSENTATIVB 

Monday.  May  1.  1972  V 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  6  years  aLo 
as  chairman  of  the  Board  of  County 
Commissioners  of  Davidson  Coimty,  N^C., 
I  shared  in  the  beginning  of  what  soi  le 
regarded  then  as  a  high  visionary  plan  o 
put  every  town,  farm,  and  home  in  rur  U 
Davidson  County  on  a  modem  wat  sr 
system. 

Up  to  that  time,  tradition  seemed  o 
have  ordained  that  a  skimpy  and  pr  ;- 
carious  water  supply  was  part  of  tl  le 
rural  Ufe.  Tou  contented  yourself  wl  h 
backyard  well  water  or  rain  water  when  It 
rained;  and  with  water  by  the  barrel  « r 
bucket,  from  however  far  you  had  to  hai  il 
it,  when  the  weather  ran  dry. 

Davidson  County,  which  lies  at  tliB 
heart  of  the  North  Carolina  Piedmor  t 
and  includes  centers  of  furniture.  textil« . 
and  other  industries  such  as  Lexlngtoi , 
Denton,  and  Thomasvllle.  counted  m^n  '< 
(H;>P(»tunltie8  for  good  developmen 
throughout  the  county. 
However,  many  of  these  opportunltie 


weiw  menaced  by  the  uncertainty  of 
water  supply.  Wells  in  some  developing 
rural  residential  areas  were  tainted  by 
seepage  from  private  waste  disposal  sys- 
tems. An  important  furniture  factory 
burned  down  in  one  community  where 
there  was  no  central  water  sjrstem.  hence 
no  adequate  fire  department  to  cope  with 
the  emergency. 

All  the  while,  an  unlimited  supply  of 
water  was  flowing  down  the  Yadkin 
River  along  Davidson  County's  western 
border.  This  river,  fed  from  the  water- 
abundant  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  offered 
a  solution  to  Davidson  Cbunty's  water 
shortages.  But  the  formidable  question 
was  how  to  get  it  processed  and  delivered 
over  the  county.  How  many  millions 
would  this  cost  and  where  would  all  the 
money  come  from? 

Davidson  Coun^  found  the  answer  It 
wa»  accomplished  by  a  great  civic  effort 
by  people  In  the  rural  commimitiee  who 
organised  associations  that  could  build 
and  operate  public  water  systems,  and 
steadfast  support  from  the  Ftemers 
Home  Administration  In  finding  the 
means  to  build  these  systems  under  the 
Rural  Cooununlty  FaclUties  program. 

The  first  move  was  to  organise  a  water 
system  serving  five  towns  and  the  Inter- 
vening countryside,  and  including  a  wa- 
ter intake  and  treatment  plant  on  the 
Yadkin  River.  This  project  was  organised 
by  dow-to-door  effort  through  local 
service  clubs  as  a  community  noDproflt 
corporation,  with  some  3,800  families  as 
members  and  water  customers.  Tliis 
North  Davidson  association  became  the 
nucleus  of  the  county-wide  rural  water 
plan.  Its  system  was  built  with  loan  as- 
sistance only— $3.7  million  of  flnanrjng 
through  the  Fanners  Home  Admlnistra- 

ti<Ml. 

Similar  action  foUoweil  In  four  other 
sections  of  the  county  not  supplied  by 
lines  of  the  original  North  Davidson 
system. 

The  present  result  is  county- wide  water 
service  in  Davidson  County,  perhaps  the 
first  such  achievement  by  any  rural 
county  in  the  Nation  under  the  Rural 
Facilities  program.  Nearly  650  miles  of 
pipeline  follows  the  hlghwi^s  and  coun- 
try roads  all  around  the  county,  bringing 
clean  water  frran  the  Yadkin  River  plant 
to  some  14.000  homes,  business  places 
and  puldlc  centers.  Water  service 
throughout  Davidson  County  is  now  of 
the  same  quality  once  reserved  for  peo- 
ple in  the  city. 

Mr.  E^ieaker,  we  were  privileged  to 
have  with  us  in  Davidson  County  on 
March  23  Senator  B.  Everett  Jordan, 
Administrator  James  V.  Smith  of  the 
Fanners  Home  Administration,  and  Mr. 
James  T.  Johnscm.  the  agency's  State  di- 
rector for  North  CaroUna.  to  share  in  the 
dedication  of  these  five  rural  water 
systems.  Jim  Smith  is  an  old  friend  who 
served  in  the  Congress,  and  I  cannot 
(q?eak  too  highly  of  the  work  being  done 
on  behalf  of  rural  NOTth  Candina  by 
Jimmy  Johnson. 

People  in  Davidson  County  are  high 
in  their  praise  for  the  invaluable  serv- 
ice this  agency  has  rendered  in  our  com- 
munities. It  is  evident  that  the  conscien- 
tious interest  and  understanding  of  rural 
problems,    the    great    tfectiveness    of 


FHA's  ddlvery  of  its  services,  stems  from 
the  quality  of  leadership  provided  by 
Administrator  Smith.  He  is  a  man  ol 
farm  and  rural  ccHnmunity  background 
who  is  gifted  with  the  ability  to  guide 
(xie  of  the  great  public  service  Institu- 
tions of  the  Nation,  the  biggest  of  aU 
Federal  credit  agencies  that  deals  di- 
rectly with  the  citisen  in  his  h<Hne  com- 
munity. 

An  article  in  the  Dispatch  of  Lexing- 
ton. N.C..  for  March  23,  1872,  reports  on 
events  of  that  day  in  Davidson  County 
and  services  rendered  by  the  Fanners 
Home  Administration  in  its  rural  com- 
munity facility,  housing  and  farm  credit 
programs.  I  include  the  article  in  the 
RicoRD  at  this  point: 

RosAi.   Watib   Ststxxs   Ddicatsd 


(By  Dsnnla  White) 
Davidson  County's  Ave  niral  water  sysMma 
ware  dedicated  this  morning  by  the  national 
■dmlnlstntar  of  the  Parmars  Hooie  Admin- 
Istntkm  (FHA),  Jamas  V.  Smith,  durtnc 
esnnonlaa  at  the  North  Davidson  water 
buUdlng  In  Weleome. 

Included  In  the  list  of  dignitarlee  preeent 
for  the  ooeaston  were  Senator  B.  Kverett 
Jocdan.  PUth  Dtstrtet  Oongraasman  WUmor 
MlaeU,  and  state  PHA  Director  James  T. 
Johnson. 

At  a  news  oonference  before  the  11  sja 
ceremoolea.  Smith  told  of  how  the  PHA  la 
helping  Americana  "down  on  the  farm."  He 
MM  the  past  trend  of  people  leaving  the 
rvimX  arsaa  and  moving  into  the  urban 
■reae  haa  cauaed  problems. 

This  tnnd  was  created,  he  said,  because 
In  the  paA  rural  America  was  unable  to  offer 
the  same  advantagea  as  the  clUes.  He  poUit- 
ed  out  that  housing  in  rural  areas  was  usu- 
aUy  inadequate  and  services  such  as  water 
»nd  eewar  ware  unheard  of. 

Congressman  MlaeU  Injected  that  in  the 
paat  40  years  the  country  has  gone  from  s 
70  percent  niral  country  to  a  70  percent  ur- 
ban nation  with  70  percent  of  the  people 
Uving  on  only  two  percent  of  the  land. 

Smith  alao  aald  that  70  percent  of  the  sub- 
standard housing  was  and  is  in  rural  Amer- 
lOA-  He  said  Oongrees  and  the  admlntstra- 
tlon  have  taken  note  of  this  and  are  now 
taking  stepe  to  make  standard  housing  avail- 
able to  everyone. 

TbU  is  aooompUshed  through  long-term 
PHA  housing  loans,  some  a<  which  have  in- 
tarect  ratea  as  low  as  one  percent. 

Be  pointed  out.  however,  that  PHA  is  not 
a  welfare  agency  and  aU  loana  must  be  re- 
paid, and  while  interest  in  some  cases  u 
only  oos  percent,  normaUy  It  is  at  the  going 
rate  of  seven  and  one-quarter  percent. 

N(»th  Carolina's  use  of  PHA**  rural  hous- 
ing loan  program  is  particularly  outstanding. 
Smith  amphaslasd.  Ten  years  ago  approxi- 
mately S8  million  in  housing  loans  were 
made  in  the  state  by  Parmars  Home  Admin- 
istration—this  year  It  will  be  doae  to  $100 
million.  Smith  said. 

Smith  pomted  out  that  his  agency's  rural 
housing  program,  in  itself,  wlU  provide  some 
8/MO  man-years  of  on-site  employment  in 
North  Carolina  In  this  fiscal  year. 

North  Carolina's  farm  family  agriculture 
wlU  continue  to  be  vltaUy  Important  in  the 
state's  rural  development  progress.  Smith 
said.  In  many  areas  of  the  state,  farmers  and 
their  income  are  basic  to  the  economic  well- 
being  to  local  communities.  This  year.  Parm- 
ars Hbme  Admlnlstiation  will  provide  nearly 
•30  million  in  farm  credit  with  another 
estimated  SIO  mlUlon  or  more  from  local 
lenders  who  will  participate  with  PHA  in 
making  simultaneous  loans  to  farmers. 

This  Administration  and  the  Congieas  is 
reqtondlng  to  the  needs  of  rural  people  as 
never  before.  Smith  said.  Tt  u  almost  cer- 
tain that  some  kind  of  omnibus  and  oompre- 
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henslve  rural  development  program  wlU  be 
enacted  by  Congress  this  year  giving  Parm- 
eis  Home  Administration  greatly  expanding 
authorities  to  provide  more  credit  to  rural 
people."  he  said. 

Smith  seemed  pteased  at  the  progress  PHA 
made  In  North  Carolina  and  said  the  state 
should  be  complimented. 

In  addition  to  housing  and  rural  water 
systems,  the  state  is  also  a  leader  in  solid 
waste  dispoeal  through  programs  financed 
through  raA.  Johnson  said  IS  such  programs 
are  now  in  operation  and  30  more  are  In 
the  planning  or  development  stagee. 

With  five  rural  water  systems.  Davidson 
County  Is  the  leader  in  the  state  In  this  area. 
MlzeU  said  the  county  is  the  leader  in  the 
nation. 

PHA  has  made  loans  to  the  five  systems 
that  total  almost  $13  million.  Jobnsoa  said 
the  county  is  not  being  used  as  a  test  or 
pattern  for  other  such  systems  and  said  that 
so  much  money  haa  been  mads  available 
because  it  was  available  and  there  waa  high 
quality  leadersh^  here  in  founding  the  sys- 
tems. 

Smith  noted  that  10  years  ago.  his  agency 
had  «»"»"«"«  only  two  water  systems  In  the 
state  with  loans  totaling  $632,000;  as  of  Jan- 
uary 31  of  this  year  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration oaa  financed  233  community  water 
and  sewer  systems  with  loans  of  $63.7  mlUlon 
and  grants  of  $8.5  million. 

Construction  on  North  Davidaon  Water 
Inc.  the  first  and  largest  of  the  five  systems, 
was  begun  in  1907.  It  was  flnanced  by  a  $3,- 
eSOXMO  PHA  loan. 

West  Davidaon  Water  begun  In  November 
1968,  received  a  $3  mlUion  loan;  WaUbiug 
Water,  begun  in  1069.  got  $ljOao,000:  Hasty 
Water,  alao  begun  In  I960,  got  a  $1.26  milUon 
loan;  and  Beat  Central  Water,  begun  In  1969. 
got  $230O/M)O. 

In  addition  to  the  loans  to  the  rural  water 
S3r8tems.  Denton  received  an  PHA  loan  of 
$680,000  and  an  PHA  grant  of  $484/)00  to 
construct  a  water  system  for  the  town. 

AU  five  systems  are  administered  by  North 
Davidson  Water  Inc.  that  suppUee  water  to  aU 
from  Ita  filtering  plant  on  the  Tadkln  River 
near  U.S.  64  West.  All  billing  and  mainte- 
nance is  done  by  North  Davidson. 

Today  the  systems  have  646.6  miles  of  water 
lines  and  are  serving  about  14,000  members. 
When  completed,  about  00  jMroent  of  the 
people  m  rural  Davidson  County  wlU  be 
served  by  one  of  the  interlocking  systems. 

It  was  brought  out  during  the  conference 
that  the  water  systems  are  a  key  In  bringing 
new  Industry  to  the  county.  Jnaptt  Tounts. 
who  manages  the  systems,  said  five  or  six 
small  plants  have  already  located  on  the 
water  systems  and  since  the  first  of  the  year 
13  to  16  other  industries  have  made  Inquires. 

Senator  Jordan  said  at  this  point,  "It 
xiaed  to  be  that  Industry  tried  to  locate 
near  the  railroad  and  power  linee,  but  now 
they  are  looking  for  water." 


THE  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  SMALL 
BROADCASTER  IN  RURAL  AMERICA 


HON.  KEITH  G.  SEBEUUS 

or  KAiraAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  1.  1972 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recentiy, 
TV  Guide  published  a  story  on  television 
and  rural  America,  which  featured  a 
television  station  in  my  congressional 
district.  This  article  tvoifies  the  prob- 
lems and  triumphs  of  the  small  broad- 
caster and  businessman,  especially  in 
rural  America.  I  would  like  to  Join  TV 
Guide  in  paying  tribute  to  Bob  Schmidt 
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and  his  fine  staff  at  KAYS-TV  in  Hays, 
Kans.,  by  sharing  this  article  with  my 
colleagues. 

Wrbsb  the  Dol,lab  Has  To  Oo  a  Lomo  Wat 
(By  Martin  Mayer) 

(Think  television  is  a  blg-niunbers  game? 
Consider  this  Kansas  station,  whose  biggest 
asset  Is  a  handful  of  hard- working  people.) 

Television  is  a  game  of  big  numbers,  audi- 
ences In  the  millions  and  money  by  the 
sackful.  But  the  signal  from  the  TV  trans- 
mitter goes  straight  out  to  the  horizon  and 
then  disappears,  and  there  are  lots  of  places 
in  this  big  country  where  the  circle  of  land 
that  can  be  covered  from  a  transmitting 
tower  olfers  only  small  numbers  of  audience 
or  money,  and  that's  a  different  game. 

Plxed  costs  tend  to  be  distressingly  simi- 
lar, regardless  of  the  size  of  the  operation. 
"Whether  you  have  your  station  In  Hays, 
Kansas,  or  in  Kansas  City,"  says  Bemle 
Brown,  station  manager  for  KAYS-TV  in 
Hays,  which  has  a  population  of  about  16,000, 
"your  power  bill  Is  the  same,  your  equipment 
cost  is  the  same,  your  film  cost  Is  the  same, 
and  your  people  cost  is  the  same — except 
that  you  do  with  fewer  people,  because  you 
have  to."  Making  a  living  in  a  small  market 
is  something  that  can  be  done  only  by  peo- 
ple who  care  about  being  broadcasters  and 
have  a  flair  for  It. 

But  the  snuai  market  also  opens  interest- 
ing opportunities  to  the  resourceful.  On  a 
Monday  in  Pebruary  1971,  for  example.  Bob 
Schmidt,  who  owns  KAYS-TV,  learned  that 
KTWU,  the  educational  station  in  Topeka, 
was  going  to  telecast  (with  a  color  camera 
borrowed  from  a  Topeka  commercial  station ) 
the  next  night's  basketball  game  between 
Washburn  University  In  Topeka  and  Port 
Hays  Kansas  State. 

Schmidt  owns  a  microwave  link  between 
Topeka  and  Hays.  buUt  to  serve  a  cable  sys- 
tem he  operates  in  Hays.  In  the  current 
state  of  the  law,  he  could  carry  the  Topeka 
station's  coverage  of  the  basketball  game  on 
his  cable  without  paying  anything  for  it — 
"and,"  he  added,  stating  the  obvious — "it 
would  have  been  better  for  selling  cable." 

But  he  livee  here,  and  was  a  broadcaster 
long  before  he  owned  cable  systems,  and  he 
felt  it  would  be  worse  than  undesirable  for 
him  to  offer  so  important  a  ftature  only  to 
those  who  were  paying  for  the  cable. 

To  broadcast  the  basketball  game  on 
KAYS,  Schmidt  would  have  to  pay  the  edu- 
cational station  for  the  use  of  its  signal.  Be 
made  a  deal  to  pay  $300  for  the  use  of  the 
picture  feed,  and  sent  his  sports  director 
(who  alao  handles  general  news  announcing 
on  the  KAYS  radio  atation)  to  go  to  Topeka 
and  do  a  more  profeaalonal  announcing  Job 
than  one  could  expect  from  an  educational 
channel.  "Tbm  nUcrowave  makea  all  this  pos- 
sible," Schmidt  says.  "Otherwise,  the  loop 
alone  would  cost  $8800  for  the  nl^t,  and  we 
can't  get  but  $600  for  the  game."  The  $600 
came  all  in  one  piece  from  Sandy's,  a  local 
chain  of  hamburger  stands.  Station  manager 
Brown  made  the  sale. 

But  the  c(mq>lleatlons  were  not  yet  over. 
KAYS  is  a  CBS  aflUlate.  which  meant  that 
Schmidt  would  have  to  preempt  the  CBS  pro- 
grams during  the  hours  of  the  game.  Because 
the  game  started  at  7 :  16  (Central  Time) ,  he'd 
also  have  to  pre-empt  the  hour  show  CBS  was 
feeding  at  6:30,  and  he'd  have  to  put  some- 
thing on  the  air. 

"We  can  do  a  16-minute  coaches  show," 
Schmidt  said,  "from  the  gym.  That  leaves 
half  an  hour.  WeU,  we  dont  have  a  drtig 
problem  here  In  Hays,  but  we  do  have  a  men- 
tal-health cUnic,  with  a  director  who's  here 
because  he  wants  to  Uve  here  and  bring  up 
his  lUds  here.  He's  lieen  giving  drug  lectures 
at  the  (Aurchea,  but  nobody  comea — maybe 
20  or  80  faxhUlea.  So  our  production  directs 
and  TV  station  manager  and  I  went  down 
to  talk  with  him.  Would  he  give  the  talk  for 
us?  He  was  delighted.  That'a  what  we'U  put 
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on  at  6:30.  and  even  if  we  reach  only  8000 
homes,  it's  a  lot  more  than  he's  been  meeting 
with." 

This  could  not  be  Just  a  lecture,  of  oourae; 
it  had  to  be  a  TV  program.  So  production  di- 
rector MmA  Wuerta  tnterrlawad  the  doctor 
and  his  aalstant,  a  peraonable  young  lady, 
whlla  station  manager  Bemle  Brown  manned 
the  oolar  oamara.  The  show  waa  tiqied  that 
afternoon  for  evening  broadcast,  a^eh  Is 
about  tha  aams  aa  doing  it  Uve:  nobody  at 
KAYS  haa  time  to  edit  tape.  Among  the 
problems  waa  the  fact  that  the  stetlon  haa 
only  one  color  camera,  reattlctlng  the  other 
to  the  pcsaenUtton  of  aUdea  and  documents 
(which  can  be  luperimpoaed  on  a  color  back- 
ground generated  eleetronicaUy  in  the  con- 
trol room). 

There  were  aome  awkwardly  amateur  mo- 
menta (Schmidt  wtltbed)  when  the  camera 
swung  from  one  speaker  to  another,  but  for 
a  vlBltar  from  the  biggest  city  it  was  a  re- 
spectable, raoognlMble  Interview  show  with 
a  drug  qwelallst.  "I  wrote  the  open  and 
cloae."  Brown  said,  "and  my  girl  dug  out  the 
alldea." 

Chaflln  has  two  part-time  men  who 
can  go  out  and  take  picturea  or  Interview 
people.  SUdea  are  sometlmee  preferred,  be- 
cause the  newsman  on  camera,  by  pushing 
a  button  In  his  desk,  can  control  the  opera- 
Uon  of  the  allde  carouati  that  seleeU  the 
pictures  shown  on  a  screen  beside  his  bead. 

Schmidt  himself  wanted  to  be  a  newspa- 
perman, or  maylie  a  sporta  announcer.  Com- 
ing out  of  Port  Baya  College,  he  got  a  Job 
with  KAYS,  then  Just  a  radio  staUon,  reading 
the  7  o'clock  morning  news.  He  kept  it  up  for 
18  years.  "It's  a  great  self-dlsclpllne."  he  eaya, 
"getting  up  and  doing  7  o'clock  news.  And  It's 
a  great  way  for  people  to  get  to  know  you. 
They  say.  Tliere'a  a  go-getter'."  Schmidt  rose 
to  be  manager  of  the  station,  continuing  all 
the  while  to  do  the  7  o'clock  news. 

mtlmataly,  he  fotmd  alUes  in  town  and 
bou^t  the  property.  A  few  years  later, 
KLOB'TV  In  Ooodlaod,  at  the  western  edge 
of  the  state,  went  broke  and  waa  taken  over 
by  the  company  that  had  auppUed  lU  equip- 
ment, and  Schmidt  bought  it  to  use  as  a 
sateUlte,  distributing  to  the  4600  realdenta 
of  Ooodland  and  30.000  or  ao  others  in  west- 
em  FTr— **  the  programa  central  Kansas 
hears  on  KAYS. 

The  rural  nature  of  the  market  can  be  mis- 
leading, (or  SOIunldt  la  a  sophisticated  broad- 
caster who  knowa  everything  that  goea  on 
everywhere:  he  haa  b«ld  poattlona  in  the  Na- 
Uonal  Association  of  Broadcasters  and  on  the 
ainilataa'  board  that  deala  with  CBS.  Twice 
a  year  ha  pays  $3300  to  ARE  for  a  special 
audience  study  of  the  KAYS  market,  and 
when  he  didnt  like  the  reeults  he  made  a 
trip  to  BeltsvlUe  (Md.) .  Just  like  the  owner 
of  a  big  metropcditan  station,  to  look  at  all 
the  dlarlea  himself. 

In  1970,  after  commissions,  KAYS  totdi  In 
$351,000.  of  which  $87,000  came  from  the 
network  (which  pays  Schmidt  $76  per  hour 
for  prime-time  transmissions) ,  $126,000  came 
from  national  advertisers  (three-fifths  of  it 
sold,  often  as  part  of  a  Kansas  package,  by 
the  rep  firm  of  Avery-Nodel.  two-fifths  of  it 
sold  by  Schmidt  himself) .  and  almost  $189,- 
000  from  local  advertisers,  who  Include  local 
makers  and  wholeealers  of  industrial  farm- 
ing and  oil-field  eqxilpment. 

The  total  for  the  year  U  roughly  what  the 
CBS  sUUon  in  New  York  grosses  every  three 
days,  but  KAYS  is  expected  to  deliver  a  serv- 
ice not  greatly  different  from  that  in  the 
metropolis. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  the  prioriUea  that 
enable  Schmidt  to  survive — indeed,  to 
profit— on  that  kind  of  revenue.  Plrst  comes 
the  microwave  link  to  Wichita.  At  the  be- 
ginning, KAYS  got  its  network  shows  (then 
ABC)  by  putting  up  a  receiving  tower  that 
took  ordinary  broadcast  signals  off  the  air 
from  Wichita,  and  running  a  one-repeater 
microwave  to  the  Bays  tranamitter.  The  aerv- 
ice  was  technlcaUy  no  better  than  fair. 
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For  wire  services  from  Wichita,  the  teU  - 
phone  company  wanted  $5500  a  month.  Us\  - 
ally,  under  complicated  contracts,  a  netwa  Ic 
pay*  to  connect  up  to  Its  affiliates,  but  o  - 
viously  KAT8  wasn't  worth  $68,000  a  year  n 
line  charges  to  any  network.  Schmidt  final  y 
built  his  own  full-aenrlce  microwave  lln  :, 
tor  $88,000;  with  subsequent  Improvement  i, 
the  total  Investment  Is  now,  he  estimat«  \, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  million. 

The  microwave  Is  good  for  more  than  ne  - 
work  shows.  Schmidt  does  not  have  to  ov 
any  big  library  of  movies;  he  can  plug  In. 
KTVH  and  use  its  movies,  paying,  by  contrac 
one-fifth  of  whatever  KTVH  paid.  Before  t 
microwave  link,  KATS  did  not  carry  Mi^ 
Dougliu,  because  the  charges  for  mailing  an 
handling  the  Upes  were  greater  than  tt 
available  local  revenues  could  Justify;   no^ 
Uike  DougUu  comes  In,  with  everything  else, 
on  the  microwave. 

The  construction  of  another  microwave 
to  Topcka.  paid  for  by  the  cable  system,  en- 
ables KATS  to  take  from  KTWX7  not  only  the 
occasional  basketball  game  but  also  Sesame 
Street,  which  ChUdren's  Television  Work- 
shop sells  to  Schmidt  for  $10  a  week,  for 
broadcast  on  his  KLOE  satelUte. 

Schmidt  did  not  go  to  color  untu  there 
was  used  equipment  to  be  bought;  then  be 
picked  up  for  $7300  each  a  pair  of  used 
video  recorders  that  had  coat  their  original 
owner  $83,000  each  four  years  before.  The  one 
color  camera  Is  a  vidlcon  tube  Job  from  JVC 
I  International  Video  Corp.]  that  Is  chei4>  to 
operate,  "but  you  have  to  be  very  careful  of 
your  lighting." 

The  studio  was  designed,  Schmidt  says,  "to 
make  every  variable  a  constant."  The  news 
announcers  prepare  and  control  their  own 
slides  and  films,  and  can  if  necessary  change 
the  lighting  from  dUla  and  switches  at  their 
desk;  when  graphics  are  to  be  shown  on  an 
easel,  one  of  them  goes  over  and  moves  the 
cards:  when  the  weather  map  la  displayed 
(with  InlTormatlon  from  the  U.S.  Weather 
CJenter  In  Ooodland  giving  KAYS  some  re- 
verse  use  of  that  microwave),  the  newsma 
not  on  camera  works  the  camera.  Operatlo: 
of  the  console,  the  teleclne  chain  for  flln 
and  the  vldeo-Upe  recorders  Is  by  a  techn 
cal  staff  of  four,  which  also  matntAiM 
equipment— a  task  that  requires  ao  hourtf  a 
week  for  the  tape  recorders  alone. 

"We've  got  a  guy  who  la  one  of  the  last  kt 
the  craftsmen,"  Schmidt  wya.   "He 

from    Oermany,    oarvea    wood    plctu... , 

night,  when  hel  done  farming.  So  he  oomk. 
in.  ahows  hla  things.  Or  we  get  the  soli  con 
servatlon    district    supervisor,    or    an    iRj  i 
agent,    talking    about    the    new    forms.    O 
maybe    there    are   entertainers    who    conn 
through,  or  vUltlng  lecturers  at  the  college. 

At  noon,  Wuertz  comes  on  again,  as  on  - 
of  the  two  anchor  men  for  a  news  show 
and  Interviewer  of  two  news-related  person, 
alitles. 

Wuerts  Is  on  again  a  8  o'clock  and  at  10 
doing  news  and  weather,  and  he  also  rum 
the  darkroom,  developing  films  for  the  newi 
shows. 

"The  only  thing  I  havent  done  arounJ 
here  Is  sell."  Wuertz  says.  "I'm  farm  dl- 
'•cto'^nd  asslstent  news  director.  But  Its 
Interesting.  Tomorrow  at  9:80  I'm  Inter- 
viewing a  man  with  one  of  the  world's  best 
coUectlons  of  barbed  wire— be  has  000  vari- 
eties. It's  something  that's  Just  picked  up 
•round  here  recently,  collecting  barbed 
wire." 

Wuerta  Is  a  young  man,  slight,  with  m 
surprisingly  rosy  complexion,  considering 
his  schedule.  But  in  a  town  like  Hays2 
man  can  get  home  to  his  wife  and  kids  In  a 
few  minutes'  drive,  and  running  in  and  out 
of  the  studio  Is  not  quite  what  It  might  be 
elsewhere. 

Station  manager  Brown.  casiuU  and 
tweedy,  has  been  at  KAT8-TV  since  ISfll; 
before  that,  for  seven  years,  he  had  been  a 
barber  ("I've  also  mixed  cement  and  driven 
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a  truck") .  Schmidt,  who  was  then  an  on-the- 
street  salesman  as  well  as  president  of  the 
station,  was  one  of  Brown's  customers  at  the 
barber  shop,  and  one  day  Schmidt  said, 
"How  would  you  like  to  carry  a  briefcase 
for  me?" 

Brown  also  appears  on  camera,  reading 
some  of  the  local  commercials  he  has  sold 
("You  have  to  find  ways  to  get  Jobs  done"). 
Though  he  makes  most  of  the  non-network 
programming  decisions  (largely  on  the  basis 
of  what  he  can  sell:  "We  carry  Notre  Dame 
football  Siinday  morning;  I  have  a  friend 
here  in  town  who  has  a  good  business,  who's 
a  Notre  Dame  graduate") .  Brown  puts  most 
of  his  time  into  selling  to  local  advertisers: 
"We're  after  the  telepihone-dlrectory  dollar, 
the  m&tch-book-oover  dollar.  We  want  half 
of  every  advertiser's  budget,  not  all  of  it. 
And  we  outreach  everybody  around  here — 
you  have  to  buy  57  weekly  papers  or  seven 
radio  stations  to  cover  our  area." 

KAYS-TV  originates  half  an  hotir  at  9:30 
every  morning,  under  the  title  Thirty  Jtfin- 
I,  with  production  director  Wuerta  inter- 
lewing  whomever  Is  available;  he  books  the 
xtervlews  about  two  weeks  in  advance.  (This 
>rogram  was  suspended  Ilarcb  8,  mostly  be- 
kuse  Wuertz  was  wearing  out  and  needed 
few  months  without  a  morning  assign- 
lent.  Schmidt  expects  to  start  It  up  again 
tfore  next  fall. — ^Bd.) 

dlrecUoD  is  in  the  hands  of  Bob 

I.  a  chunky  young  man  who  worked  as 

'  Jockey  in  a  Washington,  D.C.,  radio  su- 

lon  and  for  broadcasters  in  Topeka,  Sallna 

'  Hutchinson  before  ounlng  to  KAYS  in 

HU  basic  tool  iB  the  telephone:  KAYB 

mys  a  WATS  line    (Wide  Area  Telephone 

fServloe)  from  AT&T  for  au  of  Kansas. 

'I  ti7  to  call  every  couMy  seat,  every 
[sheriff's  office,  onoe  a  week,  and  I  use  the 
weekly  papers  as  a  backup  and  a  source  tor 
leads.  We  put  a  slide  on  the  news  show — 
'KAYS  Pays  Csah  for  News  Tips.'  Then  I  have 
a  man  in  Great  Bend  who  has  a  grudge 
against  the  Oreat  Bend  newspaper.  He  has 
police  monitors  and  a  state-trooper  radio  In 
his  living  room,  and  when  something  hap- 
pens he  calls  all  the  radio  stations  and  lu." 

Local  shows  are  very  Important  to  KAYS; 
Schmidt  estimates  that  half  of  hU  local 
revenues  are  generated  "between  9:69  and 
10:30" — ^l.e..  In  and  around  the  local  night 
news — ^wlth  another  fifth  in  the  early  eve- 
ning news.  "Dont  get  me  wrong,"  Schmidt 
says.  "We  would  have  no  audience  without 
the  network.  But  noon  Is  our  biggest  audi- 
ence in  daytime,  except  for  A.i  the  World 
Turns,  and  people  Jump  from  the  other 
networks  to  our  early-evening  news  block." 

Schmidt  Is  also  helped  by  his  ownership  of 
a  radio  sUtlon  with  the  same  call  letters; 
though  the  selling  operations  are  separate 
(and.  Indeed,  competitive),  radio  people  are 
always  available  for  emergencies. 

KAYS  does  no  live  remote  coverage  of 
anything;  there  Is  no  mobile  eqiUpment.  All 
news  film  la  black-and-white:  color  film 
must  be  sent  to  Denver  for  processing.  Be- 
cause the  microwave  link  to  Wiclilta  Is  em- 
ployed in  carrying  Mike  Douglas  at  the  hours 
when  the  network  Is  feeding  news  material 
for  use  in  local  station  broadcasts,  the  local 
news  show  must  really  be  put  together  out 
of  local  material.  But  that's  what  Wuerta 
and  Chaffln  are  for. 

The  <me-story  brick  building,  bumped  up 
half  a  story  for  the  necessary  high  celling 
in  the  studio,  stands  at  the  edge  of  town, 
and.  across  the  fence  from  the  parking  lot, 
three  saddle  horses  grass  gravely,  and  come  to 
the  fence  when  Schmidt  eotei'gsa  from  the  of- 
fice. They  are  his  horses;  he  loves  to  ride. 
Himself  a  descendant  of  the  German  farmers 
who  settled  this  area  In  tlie  late  19th  cen- 
tury, brlnginc  thalr  wheat  and  their  Ca- 
thollclsm  (and  forming  later  a  Democratic 
knot  In  a  Bepubllcan  state),  be  knows  his 
community,  and  everyone  faiows  him.  His 
local  advertisers  even  know  what  they're  buy- 
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Ing:  "You  should  see  my  list  for  Tuesday 
night.  The  local  guys  don't  pay  too  much 
attention  to  the  ratings  books,  but  they  know 
when  people  are  watching." 
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INEQUITIES  IN  THE  RAILROAD 
RETIRElifENT  LAWS 


HON.  RICHARD  G.  SHOUP 

or  ICOMTANA 
m  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Monday,  May  1,  1972 

Mr.  BROUP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  railroad 
retirement  laws  are  currently  being 
studied  relative  to  some  of  the  tnequitles 
in  the  current  regtilatlons.  Mrs.  Virginia 
Sullivan,  homemaker,  from  Missoula. 
Mont.,  is  the  wife  of  a  longtime  railroad 
emidogree  and  can  speak  knowingly  of  the 
serlousmess  of  the  problems  Involved. 
Mrs.  Sullivan's  letter,  which  follows  pro- 
vides some  food  for  thought  on  this  sub- 
ject: 

MXSSOOIA,  IfOHT., 

April  iO.  1972. 
Hon.  SicBAXD  G.  Sboitp, 
Longworth  Bvilding, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Dub  Dick:  I  understand  that  in  tbe  near 
fntwe  the  current  Railroad  Batlrement  Act 
will  oome  up  for  discussion  and  rerlalon. 

BeoenUy,  some  gross  Inadsqoaelsa  In  the 
present  form  of  the  Law  have  eoma  to  our 
attention.  Tbey.  prewntly.  advaraely  alTeet  a 
close  friend.  However,  should  ettlisr  of  us 
be  similarly  disabled,  we  would  be  In  the 
same  tmfortunate  situation  Maoe  we  are 
covered  by  the  same  Act. 

The  Hallway  employee.  In  this  Instance.  Is 
Ba  years  old  with  SO  yean  of  continuous  serv- 
ice, always  paying  on  the  maxlmnm  amount 
covered.  As  of  last  October  lat  he  was  de- 
clared totally  disabled,  having  been  afflicted 
by  Amatrophlc  Lateral  Solensla,  whfadi  is  a 
fatal  degenerative  disease  of  the  central 
nervous  sytaem.  HA  has  a  wife  and  five  chil- 
dren who  are  still  In  school.  Prtor  to  his  dls- 
ablament,  this  manis  take  home  pay,  aa  a  RaU 
road  BnglBaer.  was  In  the  nal^borhood  of 
$1JM0  per  month. 

TTpon  making  application  for  his  dlaability 
annuity.  It  was  learned  that  his  total  an- 
niUty  would  be  $844  per  month,  with  no 
provlalon  for  any  ftirther  compensation  for 
his  wife  or  children.  Needless  to  aay.  such  a 
sharp  reduction  in  income  would  ba  disas- 
trous to  any  working  man's  family. 

If  thla  man  had  been  able  to  work  until 
he  was  85.  his  wife  would  have  received  a 
supplemental  annuity  and  any  children  un- 
der age  aa,  still  In  school,  would  have  also 
been  provided  for.  In  addition,  he  would  have 
qualified  for  a  $70  a  month  Oompany  pen- 
sion. Likewise — If  be  were  dead,  each  of  these 
chUdren  would  receive  compensation  as 
would  his  wife  as  their  guardian.  It  stands 
to  reason  If  a  man  Is  dlaahlad  prior  to  ags 
86  he  is  more  likely  to  hav*  dependent  chil- 
dren who  must  be  provided  for.  However,  the 
only  provision  in  this  caas  Calls  under  Social 
Security  for  eome  reaaon.  In  which  case.  If, 
after  six  months  88A  deddas  this  man  is 
totaUy  disabled,  then  he  wlU  be  granted  an 
additional  $89  per  month  for  the  children 
(all  the  children— not  per  child). 

Why  8SA  la  Involved  In  this,  I  do  not 
know  since  ha  haa  always  paid  Into  Bail- 
road  Retirement.  $80  per  month  would  hard- 
ly feed  one  child  let  alone  five. 

Bm«  la  a  ease  where  a  hardworking  man 
haa  always  provided  well  for  his  family- 
been  a  sutaatantial  taxpayer  and  a  contribut- 
ing member  of  aoelety  and  because  of  hto 
unfortunate  iHneas  Is  suddenly  reduced  to 
the  level  at  hardahlp. 


It  to  frightening  to  reaUze  that  one'a  own 
famUy  could  find  themaelvea  In  a  like  un- 
happy situation  and  we.  therefore,  respect- 
fuUy  request  that  you  take  whaUver  stepa 
possible  to  eorreet  theee  inequities  in  tha 
present  Railroad  Retirement  Act. 
Sincerely, 

VaHmnA  M.  SxnxzvAir. 


A  QREAT  AMERICAN 


HON.  LOUISE  DAY  HICKS 

or  MiMiriiuByiTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  1.  1972 

Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachuaetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  It  Is  my  privilege  to  acknowl- 
edge with  pilde  the  long  and  distln- 
guifdied  career  of  my  illustrious  predeces- 
sor in  the  House,  the  Honorable  John  W. 
McCormack,  foimer  Speaker,  elder 
statesman,  and  loyal  son  of  the  Bay  State 
of  Maanchusetts.  When  the  former 
Speaker  retired.  I  was  elected  to  fill  his 
seat;  w»-were  then  and  are  today  very 
good  friends.  He  is  and  will  remain  a 
source  of  wise  counsel  and  good  judg- 
ment, Informed  by  the  experience  of 
more  than  a  half  century  in  public  serv- 
ice. Recently  the  Boston  Record  Ameri- 
can-Sunday Advertiser  published  an  ex- 
clusive interview  with  him,  the  content 
of  which  will  be  of  great  Interest  to  every 
Member;  I  have,  therefore,  placed  the 
text  of  that  interview  into  the  Rxcoro, 
t(«ether  with  an  editorial  tribute  from 
the  Record  American  to  one  who  is  re- 
membered with  affection  and  reqiect  not 
only  in  his  home  State,  but  in  Washing- 
ton and  across  the  Nation.  May  we  heed 
his  warning,  and  take  courage  at  his  good 

counsel: 

A  OaEAT  Amesican 

Former  Speaker  John  W.  McCormack,  in 
retirement,  retains  the  same  high  degree  of 
patriotic  fervor,  moral  commitment  and 
physical  stamina  which  marked  his  more 
than  50  years  of  public  service. 

Neither  age.  personal  tragedy,  nor  separa- 
tion from  the  scenes  of  power,  where  he 
played  a  major  role  for  so  many  years,  have 
diminished  hU  awarenese  of — or  bU  Interest 
In — the  problems  of  the  day. 

Certainly,  nothing  could  be  more  pene- 
trating than  hU  insight  that  the  first  pri- 
ority of  the  future  Is  the  preservation  of  the 
United  States — Its  government,  democratic 
Institutions  and  way  of  life — from  hostUlty 
and  subversion  ouUlde  and  from  decay 
within. 

But  as  hts  exclusive  interview  In  the  Rec- 
ord American-Sunday  Advertiser  earlier  this 
week  makes  unmlstakeably  clear,  be  remains 
confident  that  the  nation  will  rise  above  Its 
dlfflciiltles  because  he  haa  detected  "signs  of 
an  awakening"  among  its  people  prepared  to 
stand  up  for  their  beUefs. 

MassachusetU'  elder  statesman  has  spent 
his  lifetime  In  the  company  of  princes  and 
rulers,  exercising  more  power  than  most,  yet 
without  ever  sacrificing  the  Interests  of  the 
people  he  represented  to  the  political  sys- 
tnnbeeerved. 

*~^He  baa  been  and  U  a  great  American — one 
of  the  greatest  among  us. 

John  McCobmack  Looks  at  His  OotmrsT: 

Cms  VATuatu  Dairaas 

(ByBUlDanellffe) 

Form*  apaakar  Jdm  W.  ICcOacnack,  aa 

aettre  In  rstlii—it  aa  he  was  during  49  long 

and  htmorabla  years  In  Congress,  took  a  doee 
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but  atfectloiiate  Icwk  at  hla  country  In  an 
exelustre  Interview  with  tha  Raccid  Ameri- 
can-Sunday Advertiasr  and  declared  that: 

The  SuprenM  Court  daclalon  baRtng  prayer 
in  the  pubUc  achoola  haa  weakened  the  moral 
fiber  of  the  nation,  and  hla  peracnal  rrt>uka 
to  the  Court  tat  It  now  hangs  above  the 
^Maker's  rostrum  in  tha  HOuae. 

Deaplte  deceptive  Changes  In  tactlca.  Com- 
munism retalaa  Ita  ambition  to  rule  the 
world  and  Its  threat  to  free  people  la  aa  men- 
acing now  aa  it  ever  was. 

The  nation's  Number  One  priority  In  the 
yean  ahead  will  be  the  survival  of  the  Ameri- 
can form  at  government,  and  a  strong  and 
vigilant  nftt*""*'  defense  Is  the  price  we  will 
have  to  pay  for  It. 

He  U  confident  the  vast  majority  at  Ameri- 
can youth  win.  like  the  generations  that  went 
before  them,  ssrva  loyally  and  well  In  what- 
ever duty  or  profession  to  whltih  they  are 
caUed. 

McCormack.  despite  being  retired,  has  by 
no  means  deckled  to  take  things  easy.  He 
stUl  puts  In  a  f  uU  day — and  then  eome — at 
hU  office  in  the  Federal  Bixildlng.  seeing  peo- 
ple who  call  on  him  for  he4>.  handling  hla 
maU.  dictating  exhaustlTely,  and  making 
Upes  that  will  go  with  the  papers  he  has 
given  to  Boston  University. 

And  in  between  tlmea.  he  fills  aa  many 
luncheon  and  dinner  speaking  engagemsnta 
as  he  can  manage. 

The  interview  wltb  the  Sb-year-old  alder 
steteaman.  the  first  he  has  granted  to  a 
Beaton  newq>aper  since  the  death  of  his 
beloved  wUe.  Harriet,  four  montha  ago, 
covered  a  wide  range  at  questions  about  the 
past,  present  and  future  of  the  country. 

1V>  answer  them.  McOoimack  drew  on  the 
memoriea.  opinions,  eaperlenoe  and  aspert 
knowledge  gained  In  a  career  during  which 
he  served  under  eight  rrealdenta,  helped 
make  some  of  the  moat  momentous  declslcns 
of  this  or  any  other  century— and  never 
neglected  the  Interesta  of  the  people  who 
sent  him  to  Congrsss. 

And,  he  declared,  he  did  not  regret  a  min- 
ute of  it. 

The  Speaker  said  there  were  several  things 
about  the  present  situation  at  the  country 
that  disturbed  him,  and  he  dted  the  ^lathy 
toward  the  danger  cf  Communism,  the  drift 
away  from  the  moral  taw,  and  a  sswning  lack 
of  proper  concern  tor  the  rights  of  the  taw- 
^hitiing  as  fwywg  them. 

But.  he  declared,  thsre  ta  evidence  that 
the  tide  may  be  turning. 

"I  aee  algna  at  an  awakening  on  the  part 
of  the  people,"  the  Speaker  said.  Tn  other 
words,  you  find  more  groups  avlstlng  to  fl^t 
pornography,  you  find  mors  groiqw  being 
formed  to  maks  a  light  against  militant  and 
unrestricted  abcrtlan,  and  you  find  more 
groups  who  recognise  the  Impcrtanoe  at  the 
moral  taw  In  tha  Ufa  of  a  nation,  at  any 
nation— parttenlaily  on*  ilk*  ours  with  its 
denweratlc  InstttotlooB,  Its  govsnunant. 

"Tou  get  as  fine  an  example  of  that  as  you 
could  have  In  the  vote  recently  in  Florida  on 
the  prayer  amendment,  where  they  ftit  over- 
whelmingly that  some  form  of  prayer,  even 
private  meditation,  should  be  permitted  In 
the  public  schools." 

The  vote  on  that  Issue  in  the  reoent  pri- 
mary there  was  79  percent  In  favor,  and  31 
percent  against. 

"There's  no  question."  McCormack  said, 
"that  the  reeults  of  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision on  prayer  has  had  a  weakening  effect 
on  the  moral  fiber  of  the  nation. 

"When  the  House  meets  daily,  the  chap- 
lain offers  prayer,  and  when  the  Senate  meets 
every  day  the  chaptaln  there  offers  prayer. 

"I  don't  eee  any  harm  In  children  going  to 
echool.  whether  Ifa  elementary  or  secondary 
school,  and  aUowlng  the  teachera  to  have 
them  sit  or  stand  In  silent  prayer  " 

McCormack  maintained  that  an  eroalon  at 
the  moral  code  is  of  extreme  danger  both  to 
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Indlvlduata  and  natlmu  "because  «««*««"-  are 
nothing  but  a  coUecttve  at  htunan  belnga." 

"FamUy  life  U  the  very  baaU  of  tha 
atrength,  or  weaknees.  of  a  natton  or  of  a 
society."  he  said.  "If  you  have  a  strong  fam- 
ily life,  youll  have  a  strcuag  society — particu- 
larly where  there  is  a  broad  middle  daas — 
and  if  you  have  a  weak  famUy  Ufa,  coUee- 
tlvely,  youll  have  a  weak  society." 

As  for  his  protest  against  the  anti-prayer 
decision,  the  Speaker  said : 

"Above  the  l^Maker'a  rostrum  Is  the  motto 
of  our  country,  'In  Ood  We  Trust.'  I  might 
say  that  it  was  put  there  while  I  was  ^leaker. 
and  some  members  of  the  press  asked  me  If  It 
waa  a  rebuke  to  the  Court. 

"I  said  It  just  happuied  to  be  coincidental 
with  the  dedalon.  I  think  I  had  enough  ex- 
perience to  reoognlae  what  they  were  trying 
to  get  me  Into.  X  dldnt  Uame  them  . 

"Well,  ni  be  frank  and  teU  you  now  that 
it  was  a  mental  rebuke  at  my  own  to  the 
Supreme  court. 

"I  dldnt  agree  with  the  dectslcn.  Tbey 
ought  to  have  stated  under  what  condltione 
it  (prayer)  could  be  held." 

As  for  the  other  Issues  facing  the  nation, 
the  i^ieaker  declared: 

"Men  talk  in  good  faith  about  our  first  pri- 
orities' like  water  and  air  pollution,  conser- 
vation and  other  things. 

"I  agrse  with  them,  on  the  domestlo  level- 
but  they  don't  specify  that.  There  are  ao 
many  matters  that  are  our  'firat  prlcrltlea'  on 
the  domesUc  level.  But  what  really  Is  our 
first  priority? 

"You  cant  have  any  of  theee  queetUms 
solved  In  the  American  way  of  life  unices  we 
preeerve  thla  country  of  ours.  So  our  first 
priority  la  to  take  those  steps  that  will  rea- 
aonably  guarantee  the  preaervatlon  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

"Now  thoae  other  things  are  vitally  Impor- 
tant, but  If  a  foreign  government  took  over 
our  nation  or  changed  our  fonn  of  govern- 
ment nraie  cf  them  would  be  prlorltlee  at  aU. 

"So  they  are  aU  prlorltlee  now  only  If  we 
have  the  Amartean  institutions  of  govern- 
ment in  existence. 

"Whether  we  like  It  or  not  we  haw  to  have 
a  strong  America."  MoOonnaek  oonttsned. 
"becauae  there  are  fcroea  In  the  wortd  today 
who  would  take  advantage  at  a  weak 
America. 

"It  could  be  that  in  the  future  the  Soviet 
Union — and  ru  name  names,  they're  our  Im- 
medtate  potential  enemy— could  create  a 
weaponry  system  that  will  overshadow  all 
others. 

"If  they  develop  It  before  we  do.  they're  not 
going  to  let  tn  catch  up.  IheyOl  either  black- 
mail ua,  or  force  us  to  be  subject  to  them. 
And  If  we  dont,  theyll  destroy  us. 

"And  yet,  so  many  people  In  America  wlU 
probably  mlannderstand  what  I  say— but  rve 
always  q;>oken  my  view. 

"Thsre  are  people  who  think.  'Wen,  the 
Soviet  Union  lant  bent  aa  world  domina- 
tion.' 

"Are  they  bent  on  It?  Tea.  WlU  they  attain 
It?  That's  another  question.  Have  we  seen 
any  evidence  of  any  change  in  their  Intent? 
No,  we've  seen  evidence  cf  a  change  tn  their 
tactics,  based  on  necessity. 

"Have  we  eeen  any  evidence  of  a  change  at 
Intent  on  the  part  of  Red  China?  No.  Their 
tactics,  yes,  but  their  intent,  no. 

"Does  that  mean  that  I  think  they  are  go- 
ing to  take  over  country  after  country  them- 
selvee?"  McCormack  continued. 

"No,  but  they  can  do  it  through  having 
govemmenta  eataWlshed  that  are  subject 
to  their  domination  and  dictation,  like 
CsechoaloraUa,  Poland,  and  Hungary  today, 
beginning  with  an  Impnaert  coaUtlon  gov- 
ernment. 

"North  Vietnam  started  out  the  same  way. 
Even  Red  China,  with  a  coalition  govern- 
ment that  had  Communists  in  It.  But  they 
got  rid  of  the  non-Oanununlsts  very  quickly, 
and  what  could  the  peopto  dof 
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"Tbe  Communists  controlled  the  army,  tb^ 
IntenuU  police,  and  the  Jails,  ao  wbat  coula 
the  average  penon  do,  U  they  wanted  to  Uvef 
And  the  flrat  law  of  hiunan  nature  Is  sell  ■ 
preservation. " 

McCormack  Insisted  that,  despite  the:  r 
differences,  Sussla  and  Red  China  haven  t 
changed  their  Ideology  one  lota,  and  he  de  ■ 
Glared: 

"I  believe  It's  vitally  Important  for  th  i 
people  of  America  to  realise  that  the  Atlantl  i 
Ocean  Is  no  longer  our  first  line  of  defens< . 
And  that  means  we've  got  to  be  prepared  be  ■ 
fore  the  fact  (of  a  possible  attack). 

"We'll  never  get  another  opportunity.  Ilk ) 
after  Pearl  Harbor,  to  prepare  ourselves  af te  * 
the  fact.  Back  then,  we  had  time  to  build  u]  i 
our  great  natural  resources,  our  economj, 
manpower  and  military  strength.  It  took  u  i 
three  years  before  we  started  afflrmatlvel; 
on  the  road  to  victory  In  both  Surope  and  thi 
Par  East. 

'But  today,  we  won't  have  three  seconds 
"If  we  are  going  to  be  prepared,  our  na- 
tional defenses  will  have  to  be  prepared  be- 
fore the  fact.  We'll  never  have  another  op- 
portunity to  prepare  ourselves  after  the  fact. 
"The  price  for  defense  is  the  premium  we 
pay  for  peace  In  America,  because  the  only 
thing  the  leaders  of  a  nation  like  the  Soviet 
Union  fear  is  power. 

"Now,  we  want  power  for  peace,  but  they 
want  It  for  other  things,  the  Internal  sub 
version  of  other  countries. 

"If  the  Soviet  Union  would  disavow  In 
principle  and  in  fact  trying  to  engage  In  In- 
ternal subversion  with  the  forces  within  a 
nation  to  overthrow  a  form  of  government 
they  don't  like.  If  they  want  to  be  a  Com-) 
munlst  nation  economically,  why  I  dont 
agree  with  them,  but  we  can  live  with  them. 
"So,  if  they  want  to  disavow  their  intent 
of  constant  Interference  in  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  other  nations,  well  get  along  with 
them  all  right. 

"But  until  they  do,  we've  got  to  be  on 
our  guard." 

MoCormack  said  that  the  nation,  what- 
ever differences  there  might  be  on  domestic 
affairs,  must  be  united  on  the  need  for  re 
malnlng  strong. 

"No  matter  wbat  the  view  of  any  Ameri' 
can  might  be  on  this  or  that  question,  we 
should  be  solid  in  having  a  strong  and  ade- 
quate national  defense,"  he  declared. 

McCormack  said  be  was  convinced  that  If 
Oreat  Britain  had  had  a  strong  Churchill 
rather  than  a  weak  Neville  Chamberlain  aaj 

n- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

McCormack's  phlloaophy  toward  the  na- 
tion's youth  may  have  been  perhaps  beat 
expreased  In  an  Incident  which  he  said  oc- 
c\UT«d  while  the  student  unrest  at  the  Unl- 
venlty  of  CalUomU  In  Borkeley  was  at  Ita 
height. 

"I  was  Speaker  then,"  he  said,  "and  groups 
of  yoimg  people  always  came  to  my  office 
to  talk  to  me,  to  question  me.  One  day  a 
group  from  Berkeley  came,  and  those  who 
couldn't  find  chairs  sat  on  the  floor. 

"We  talked  for  a  long  while,  and  when  we 
were  through  one  of  them  said  they'd  won- 
dered about  my  attitude  toward  them  be- 
cause of  the  trouble  at  Berkeley.  I  told 
them: 

"  "I  never  condemned  all  politicians  for 
the  mistakes  of  a  few,  or  all  businessmen 
and  bankers  for  the  sins  of  a  few.  And  I 
don't  condemn  all  students  for  what  a  few 
do.'  When  I  was  through  one  of  them  stood 
and  said : 

"  'Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.' 

"I  feel  the  same  way  about  the  young  peo- 
ple of  today." 
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prime  minister  when  Hitler  began  his  con- 
quests. World  War  U  would  never  have  hap 
pened.  And.  he  maintained,  the  weaknesi 
of  the  U.S.  before  the  war  "played  a  part  li 
Hitler  going  ahead  from  step  to  step  befon 
World  War  II  took  place. 

"Now,  there  would  have  been  another  war," 
the  Speaker  said.  "Hitler  had  a  dicUtorshlp 
that  couldn't  avert  war  somewhere,  and  he 
had  built  up  a  powerful  military  machine. 

"But  they  would  have  moved  In  the  di- 
rection of  the  Soviet  Union,  they  wouldn't 
have  gone  toward  the  European  nations. 

"If  there  bad  been  someone  In  England 
who  said  to  Hitler  before  the  war,  'so  far 
and  no  farther.'  Hitler  would  not  have  stood 
a  direct  confrontation. 
"But  he  got  away  with  it." 
McCormack  said  he  was  certain  that  the 
majority  of  the  American  youth  of  today 
will  respond  to  whatever  their  country  re- 
quires of  them,  and  he  declared  he  was  not 
unduly  disturbed  by  much  of  the  criticism 
made  of  the  current  generation. 

"Before  Pearl  Harbor.  It  was  somewhat  the 
same,"  he  said.  "Why  even  In  Congress  there 
were  members  who  said  that  the  young  peo- 
ple were  weak,  that  they  couldn't  be  de- 
pended upon  in  the  case  of  a  challenge. 

•TTet  when  we  were  attacked  their  patriot- 
ism was  Intense  and  it  came  with  potency 
to  the  front.  I  have  confidence  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  young  Americans  of  today 
are  the  same  way." 


John  McCobmack  Looks  at  Hu  CouimtT: 
NzxoN  Can  Bk  Dktbatxd  ik  1972 
(By  BlU  Duncllffe) 
The  pocketbook  problems  of  high  prices 
and  low  employment  will  dominate  the  1072 
presidential  campaign,  says  former  U.S.  House 
Speaker  John  W.  McCormack,  and  the  Dem- 
ocrats can  defeat  Richard  Nlzon  In  Novem- 
ber— if  they  come  up  with  a  strong  candidate. 
McCormack,  now  retired  after  43  lUustrlouB 
years  In  Congress,  gave  his  views  on  his 
party's  political  chances  during  an  exclusive 
and   extended    Interview    with    the   Record 
American-Sunday  Advertiser.   Among  other 
topics  he  touched  on  were : 

Hla  remembrances  of  the  eight  Presidents 
under  whom  he  served. 

His   feelings   when,   for    14-month8   after 
the  death  of  John  F.  Kennedy,  he  was  next 
in  line  to  Ljmdon  B.  Johnson  as  President. 
The  admittedly  "specious"  argument  he 
used  to  avoid  having   a  bodyguard  during 
that  period  and  why. 
His  assessment  of  poUUcs  as  a  career. 
McCormack  streased  that  he  Is  "neutral 
as  of  now,"  on  all  the  Democrats  running  for 
the  party's  presidential  nomination.  But  he 
was  firm  and  clear  In  hla  belief  that  whoever 
gets  It  will  have  to  fight  It  out  with  Mr. 
Nixon  on  the  state  of  the  economy. 

"I  think  the  domestic  problems,  unemploy- 
ment, living  costs.  Inflation,  Intenat  rates 
and  the  failure  of  the  Administration  to 
meet  the  problems  of  the  day  will  be  the 
big  issues  of  the  campaign — unleas  some- 
thing unexpected  materlallBes  between  now 
and  next  fall  in  International  affairs. 

"Now  If  the  North  Vietnamese  should  con- 
quer the  South  Vletnameae  that  might  cause 
a  change  of  public  opinion.  But  generally,  I 
dont  think  the  International  aitoatton  la 
going  to  be  a  paramount  Issue  m  Nomnber 
because  if  anything  adverse  flows  from  Mr. 
Nixon's  visit  to  China,  it  wont  be  until  cfter 
that  time — and  the  same  will  be  true  of  hla 
visit  to  Moscow. 

"They'll  be  a  part  of  the  campaign,  but 
not  an  acute  one." 

Olven  those  conditions.  McCormack  said, 
a  strong  Democrat  can  win  "because  to  begin 
with  the  majority  of  the  people  of  America 
prefer  the  Democratic  Party." 
But  he  added  a  note  of  caution : 
"The  question  Is  that  we've  got  to  have 
someone  who  will  crystallse  (the  party)  Into 
a  unity — and  that's  the  problem  between 
now  and  November." 

As  for  the  men  who  occupied  the  White 
House  while  he  was  a  member  of  Congress, 
McCormack  said  be  had  little  to  do  with 
either  Calvin  Coolidge  or  Herbert  Hoover  be- 
cause he  was  only  a  relatively  minor  member 
of  Congress  while  they  were  in  office. 

He  remembered  Franklin  D.  Rooeevelt  as 
a  "great  humanitarian"  who  gave  the  nation 


the  leadership  It  zieeded  to  rise  above  the 
Oreat  Depression,  and  who  was  the  andiltect 
of  the  Social  Seciulty  and  unemploymeot 
compensation  laws,  as  well  as  several  other 
measures  which  made  life  more  livable  for 
the  conunon  people. 

"The  opposition  called  those  bills  social- 
ism," he  said.  "They  were  trying  to  create 
and  implant  fear  in  the  minds  of  the  very 
people  the  legislation  was  benefiting,  and  so 
they  caUed  it  socialism. 
"I  call  It  dynamic  democracy." 
In  the  last  year  of  Roosevtit's  life.  Mc- 
Cormack said,  he  took  pert  in  one  of  the  most 
secret,  most  Important  and  most  historic 
meetings  of  World  War  n. 

"I  got  a  call  from  Sam  Rayburn,  who  was 
then  speaker,  and  he  asked  me  to  be  In  his 
office  at  10  o'clock  the  following  morning 
with  Joe  Martin,  the  Republican  leader.  Oen. 
George  Marshall  and  Secretary  of  War  Henry 
Stlmaon  were  going  to  be  there. 

"Up  until  then,  I  hadn't  known  a  thing 
about  an  atomic  bomb.  I  beard  we  were  ex- 
perimenting on  some  type  of  bomb,  but  I 
didn't  know  then  where  It  was  being  re- 
searched and  where  It  was  being  produced. 
"Stlmson  and  Oen.  Marshall  toid  us  that 
we  were  in  a  race  with  time,  that  Nad  Ger- 
many had  started  work  on  an  A-bomb  before 
we  did,  and  if  they  perfected  it  before  we 
did,  we  oould  lose  the  war  overnight. 

"The  President  had  started  work  on  the 
A-bomb  out  of  'blanket  funds'  which  Con- 
gress had  appropriated  for  him.  and  for 
which  he  didn't  have  to  make  any  account- 
ing. But  the  project  had  gotten  too  big  for 
that,  and  Stlmson  and  the  general  asked  us 
to  get  between  $1.6  billion  and  93  billion 
appropriated  for  the  next  two  fiscal  years — 
without  letting  the  Hitler  government  know 
what  we  were  up  to. 

"We  took  what  they  said  on  faith,  and 
it's  well  we  did.  We  bid  the  appropriation 
by  increasing  funds  for  guns  and  planes 
more  than  what  was  actually  needed,  and 
we  used  a  'transferability  clause'  which  no 
one  except  thoee  who  were  In  on  It  would 
understand. 

"Some  weeks  later,  at  hearings  before  a 
subcommittee  on  appropriations,  the  mem- 
bers began  getting  close  to  the  knowledge 
that  there  was  money  in  the  defense  bill  that 
shouldn't  have  been  there.  Stlmaon  and  Oen- 
eral  ManhaU  aaked  us  what  they  should  do. 
and  we  advised  them  to  take  the  members  of 
the  subcommittee  into  their  confidence. 

"They  did— and  the  secret  of  the  Manhat- 
tan Project  never  was  leaked.  Democracies 
are  like  a  sieve,  but  that  was  one  secret 
that  was  kept." 

Harry  Truman,  said  the  81-year-old  Mc- 
Cormack, was  a  "man  of  remarkaUe  Intui- 
tion" who,  against  the  advice  of  many  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  his  own  scientific  advisers, 
and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  made 
the  decision  to  go  ahead  with  research  on 
the  H-bomb. 

"And  It's  a  good  thing  he  did,"  MoOormaek 
said,  "because  we  finished  our  research  woric, 
our  development,  before  the  Soviets  did.  If 
Truman  hadnt  decided  to  go  on  ahead,  the 
Soviets    would    have    perfected    the    bomb 
first— and  they  never  would  have  let  us  have 
four,  five,  or  six  years  to  catch  up. 
"They'd  have  blackmailed  us." 
Dwl^t  Eisenhower,  McCcxmack  aald,  was 
a    friendly    man    with    few     problems  as 
President. 
"I  liked  him."  he  declared. 
The  fonner  speaker  said  that  "aoot  In  a 
while"  Elsenhower  would  propoee  progressive 
legislation.  And  when  he  did  the  Democrats 
supported  him. 

"One  time  he  recommended  Increasing  the 
minimum  wage  from  75  cents  to  BO  cents," 
McCormsck  recalled,  "and  I  i«meinber  Sam 
Rayburn  and  I^we  were  for  that." 

"But  I  said,  'Sam,  we've  got  to  be  for  more 
than  that.  We've  got  to  be  for  a  d<dlar.  Now, 
if  we'd  made  It  91.15,  we  might  not  have 
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tgn*A — be  might  have  vetoed  it,  I  don't 
know.  But  I  knew  they  couldn't  kick  at  a 
dcdlar.  So  we  brought  It  up  to  that,  and  we 
also  brought  millions  of  persons  who  had 
been  excluded  from  the  law  under  its  pro- 
visions." " 

John  Kennedy  had  a  "thorough  grasp  of  the 
office  of  President,"  MoOormaek  declared  and 
would,  had  hs  lived,  have  succeeded  in  get- 
ting congressional  apjwoval  of  the  "very  pro- 
gressive legislation"  he  had  recommended. 

After  Kennedy's  death,  his  pledges  were 
redeemed  by  Johnson,  who  persuaded  Con- 
gisas  to  make  them  law.  And  then,  aald  Mc- 
Oormack,  he  propoaed  a  program  of  his  own. 
"F  r  all  praotloal  purpoees,  you  might  call 
those  years  the  Kennedy-Johnson  era."  Mc- 
Carznack  declared,  adding: 

"I  knew  Lyndon  Johnson  stnoe  he  first 
c  m::  t3  Congress.  He  and  I  were  close  per- 
s.nal  friends.  He  was  a  great  leader,  but  If 
you  read  the  papers  you'd  find  him  pictured 
as  a  drastic  individual  with  a  dictatorial  at- 
titude and  sharp  practloss. 
"He  was  Just  ths  opposite. 
'Tlo  leader  In  the  Senate,  and  no  speaker 
of  the  Houss  oould  say  to  a  man.  Tou  do 
thisr 

"You've  got  to  use  different  tactics  In  Con- 
gress, because  every  one  of  them  Is  elected 
m  their  own  right  and  a  speaker  or  a  leader 
who  is  dictatorial  wont  last  long. 

"But  you  can  give  strong  leadership  with- 
out being  a  dictator.  That's  the  most  snllgtit- 
ened  kind — and  that's  what  Lyndon  Johnson 
gave." 

McCormack  said  Nixon  has  been  "very 
fortunate,"  explaining: 

"The  Democratic  leadership  and  a  great 
majority  of  the  Democratio  Party  will  sup- 
port a  Rq;>ubllean  President  when  he  makes 
progressive  recommendations. 

"If  you  study  the  Usenhower  administra- 
tion, you'll  find  that  we  supported  blm  on 
domestic  matters  when  he  made  reoommen- 
dations  that  would  well  have  oome  from 
a  Democratic  President." 

McCormack  aald  that  for  the  14  months  he 
was  next  in  line  to  President  Johnson,  he 
dldnt  want  to  think  too  much  about  It  "be- 
cause If  I  did  my  thoughts  would  be  based 
on  the  death  of  the  Incumbent  and  that 
would  be — to  me— very  sordid. 

"But  being  a  human  being,  I  couldnt  es- 
c^;)e  saying  once  in  a  while.  'Well,  McCor- 
mack, if  you  were  President,  what  would  you 
doT' " 

He  said,  however,  that  he  was  aware  that  a 
President  would  have  many  more  sources  of 
Information  available  to  him  than  would 
a  member  of  Congress  and  would.  In  mak- 
ing decisions,  have  more  things  to  consider. 
McCormack  said  that  the  prospect  of  his 
becoming  President  If  Johnson  died  was,  In 
a  sense,  frightening. 

"The  strange  thing  about  it  was  that  I 
hoped  and  prayed  it  would  never  happen,  but 
if  It  did  I  would  have  assumed  the  reqMnsl- 
blllty  to  the  best  of  my  abilities." 

Immediately  after  Kennedy's  death — and 
while  It  was  stUl  feared  that  Johnson  had 
either  suffered  a  heart  attack  or  had  been 
wounded  at  Dallas — a  Secret  Service  guard 
was  placed  over  McCormack. 

"Well,  that  was  all  right,  I  dldnt  mind 
that."  he  said.  "But  that  night  I  was  having 
dinner  with  Mrs.  McConnaok  In  our  suite,  as 
I  usually  did,  and  she  mentioned  that  she 
thought  there  were  some  FBI  men  or  Secret 
Service  men  in  the  next  nxmx. 

"They  were  still  there  when  I  went  out  the 
next  morning,  and  they  said  they'd  been  as- 
signed to  guard  me.  I  told  them  I  i4>precl- 
•ted  their  poeltion,  but  I  didn't  want  to  be 
guarded. 

"I  caUed  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  the  head  of 
the  Secret  Service  and  I  told  them  that,  but 
they  said  they  were  required  by  law  to  guard 
me. 

"I  uaa  them  that  as  far  as  I  was  concerned 
that  was  not  so.  I  said  I,  as  speaker,  was  head 
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ot  the  Legislative  Branch  of  government,  and 
they  were  members  of  the  Executive  Branch. 

"I  said  that  if  I  permitted  them  to  give 
me  protection,  I  would  be  permitting  the 
Legislative  Branch  to  some  extent  to  be 
weaved  Into  or  absorbed  by  the  Executive 
Branch.  And  I  couldnt  permit  that. 

"Well,  I  went  on  along  that  line.  It  was 
a  specious  argument,  but  I  got  away  with 
It — or  at  least  I  thought  I  did.  I  never  saw 
anyone  around  me  for  the  next  14  months, 
so  if  they  did  have  me  under  guard  they 
were  very,  very  clever. 

"If  later  I  find  out  that  they  were  with 
me  all  the  time  111  take  off  my  hat  to  them, 
but  I  didn't  want  a  guard.  I  felt  It  was  one 
of  the  calculated  risks  that  I  thought  I  had 
to  take." 

McCormack  said  he'd  never  had  any  am- 
bition to  be  anything  other  than  what  he 
was — a  member  of  the  State  Legislature  in 
the  beginning  and  a  member  of  Congress  for 
42  significant  years. 

He  drew  his  satisfaction,  he  said,  from 
the  fact  that,  as  a  legislator,  he  could  act 
to  help  thoee  who  looked  to  him  for  help. 

"I've  had  51  years  of  public  office,"  be  said, 
"nine  In  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  and 
42  In  Congress — and  I  dont  regret  a  minute 
of  it. 

"When  I  went  to  Congress  I  never  ex- 
pected— I  never  thought — I'd  be  elected  ma- 
jority leader.  And  I  was  certain  I'd  never 
be  elected  speaker.  But  as  I  look  back  now, 
I  dont  regret  one  second  I've  served,  be- 
cause all  the  years  In  Congress  were  chal- 
lenging ones." 

McCormack  described  politics  as  "the  serv- 
ice of  the  people,"  adding: 

"For  anybody  to  have  the  ambition  to 
render  honest  and  trustworthy  public  serv- 
ice Is,  I  think  the  finest  ambition — outside 
of  the  ambition  to  serve  Qod  as  a  member 
of  the  clergy — that  anyone  can  have." 


SUBJECT  OP  SKY  JACKING— 
EDITORIAL 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  ILLINOIB 
IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  1.  1972 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very 
timely  editorial  by  WGN — Chicago  Con- 
tinental Broadcasting  Co. — which  was 
broadcast  April  22-25,  Is  directed  to  the 
subject  of  skyjacking  and  the  progress 
that  is  being  nuide  against  these  danger- 
ous and  irrational  actions.  The  point  ef- 
fectively made  in  the  editorial  Is  that  it 
is  the  archaic  procedures  in  our  courts 
which  prevent  speedy  Justice. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Sktjackino  akd  Justice 

If  figures  for  the  first  three  months  of  the 
year  are  any  indication.  sky-Jacklngs  and  at- 
tempted sky-Jackings  are  running  33  percent 
ahead  of  the  rate  for  the  last  two  years. 
Some  people  say  sky-Jacklngs  get  too  much 
publicity,  that  too  many  details  are  provided, 
giving  would-be  sky-Jackers  too  much  of  a 
how-to-do-it  education.  This,  to  us.  Is  like 
the  ostrich  putting  Its  head  In  the  sand.  Any- 
one who  Is  psychologically  able  to  think  seri- 
ously of  atteixq>tlng  to  hl-Jack  an  airliner 
wlU  be  able  to  think  of  a  way  to  make  the 
attempt  .  .  .  hopefully  a  faUlng  effort. 

Others  concerned  with  this  problem  have 
pointed  to  the  airlines  and  the  operators  of 
air  terminals  for  falling  to  take  whatever 
steps  are  necessary  to  prevent  would-be  sky- 
jackers from  getting  piast  the  boarding  gate. 
We  appreciate  the  difficult  public  rriatlons 
problem  faced  In  trying  to  provide  the  air- 
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line  customer  with  top-notch  service  and  the 
minimum  of  Inconvenience.  But.  from  the 
Increasing  number  of  slcy-Jack  Incidents, 
there  must  be.  room  for  Improvement  here. 

However,  there  Is  a  third  area,  where  a 
salutory  effect  might  be  achieved.  In  each  of 
the  past  two  years  there  were  27  sky- Jacking 
attempts  in  this  country.  Of  these  54  at- 
tempts, 30  succeeded.  However,  of  the  other 
24  eases,  in  1970  and  1971,  there  have  been 
only  nine  convictions,  an  indication  that 
speedier  Justice  might  make  an  impression 
on  the  guy  who  wants  to  fiy  now  .  .  .  and 
pay  .  .  .  never. 


MASSACHUSETTS  SENATE  END 
THE  BOMBING  RESOLUTION 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OP  icAssACHTTsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  1.  1972 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
never  before  In  our  American  history 
have  a  people  spoken  out  more  strongly 
and  violently  about  American  involve- 
ment in  a  war  than  they  have  over  the 
Vietnam  conflict,  and  never  have  elected 
or  appointed  ofiQcials  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment clamored  for  the  direction  and 
moral  standards  that  have  been  so  lack- 
ing in  the  present  administration's  for- 
eign policy  in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  resolution  printed  below  was 
adopted  by  the  Massachusetts  State  Sen- 
ate on  April  26,  1972.  It  calls  on  the  U.S. 
Congress  to  set  a  date  for  the  total  with- 
drawal from  Southeast  Asia  and  repre- 
sents the  State's  unequivocal  opposition 
to  the  President's  war  policies.  I  have 
strongly  supported  a  termination  date 
and  will  continue  to  do  so.  Tbia  Massa- 
chusetts Senate  resolution  further  dem- 
onstrates a  national  commitment  toward 
that  end.  The  resolution  follows: 

RSSOLDTIONS  MnCOaiALIZINC  THS  COMCSSSS  OT 

THE  UmiVD  States  To  Enactt  T.ectw.htiow 
Ssmifo  A  Datx  roK  Complktx  UNrria 
States     WrTHmuwAi,     Fsox     Soothxast 


Whereas,  The  most  recem  stepped-up 
bombing  of  the  people  and  territory  of  North 
Vietnam  is  a  dangerous  eecalatlon  of  our 
role  In  the  Indochina  war;  and 

Whereas,  This  move  is  a  flagrant  and  di- 
rect vlcriation  of  the  declared  p(dlcy  of  the 
Nixon  Administration  to  wind  down  the  war; 
and 

Whereas,  The  national  interest  would  be 
best  served  by  setting  at  once  a  date  for  the 
immediate  and  complete  withdrawal  of  all 
material  and  armed  forces — land,  sea  and 
air — ^In  and  over  all  of  Southeast  Asia;  and 

Whereas.  This  step  is  the  best  and  most 
promising  assurance  that  American  prison- 
ers of  war  now  in  North  Vietnamese  hands 
will  be  at  the  earliest  time  released;  now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Xeaolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  Senate 
req>eetfully  urges  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  prepare  at  once  legislation  desig- 
nated to  accomplish  the  aforesaid  obJecUve 
and  requests  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  expedite  the  implementation  of 
such  action;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  Tba.t  oaplM  oT  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Senate 
to  the  Prestdemt  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
presiding  oflloer  of  each  branch  of  Congress 
and  to  each  member  thereof  frosn  the  Com- 
monwealth 

Senaite,  adopted,  AprU  6, 1073. 

NOBMAN    L.    PmOEON. 

Senate  Clerk. 
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FAMILY  FUN  CENTERS 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  CALDOBmA 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OP  BKPIUISENTA1 

Monday,  May  1,  1972 

Mr.  BOB  WIIi30N.  Mr.  Speaker,  ti 
ily  fun  centers  continue  to  attractf  the 
attention  oi  communis  and  govern- 
ment leaders  all  over  the  countn^JNew 
centers  are  being  opened  eacb  preek. 
until  eventually  San  Diego  wlU  htfve  16 
such  centers  in  operaUon.  This  mould 
be  a  challenge  for  communities  n  ition- 
wide: 

Thc  Stokt  of  San  Dxmo'b  Familt  I  rnnsa 
Curms  8  Months,  Six  Cxntbu,  jmtt- 
LESS    BxNDTrs 

San   Diego'a   Family  Fltneoa   CenU  a  »re 
only  three  months  old,  yet  they  have  af 
been  the  subject  of  a  nationally  syndl 
news  article  which  was  read  Into  the 
gresslonal  Record.  Bo  many  Inqulrlee 
received   from   eleven   different   states    . 
C.  Carson  Oonrad,  Kxecutlve  DirectOT  of 
President's  Council  on  Physical  Fitness 
Sports,  visited  San  Olego  to  see  the 
In  operation. 

The  action  at  Family  Fitness  Center  i  Is 
not  calisthenics  nors  Is  It  sports.  It  Is  rh]  th- 
mical  movement  performed  to  stlmulat  Ing 
music.  Often  gimmicks— sticks,  ropes  or 
hula  hoops — are  Introduced  to  make  the 
classes  more  varied  and  enjoyable.  But  the 
basic  pattern  Is  always  so  simple  that  It  jean 
be  followed  by  any  chUd  of  school  a| 
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Family  Fitness  Fun  Nights  are  so  satis- 
fying that  whole  families  come  back  ai  ;aln 
and  again.  The  regular  participants  will  tell 
you  that  three  times  a  week  of  this  eret  tlve 
exercise  makes  them  feel  renewed.  For  i  aoM 
It  solves  weight  problems.  For  everyone  t  U 
helping  to  combat  the  sedentary  habits  Jiat 
are  endangering  our  national  health  ai  all 
age  levels. 

A  typical  FamUy  Fitness  Night  begins  rlth 
simple  warmups,  and  continues  Into  app  !t>x- 
Imately  one  hour  of  moving  about  to  tht  ac- 
companlment  at  miulo  with  an  exciting  li  lat. 
Splinter  groupe  are  often  formed:  exmclse 
games  for  kids.  Jogging  for  men  and  spol  re- 
ducing for  women.  All  are  usuaUy  reun  ted 
for  a  final  half  hour  of  group  games  hat 
leave  you  with  a  good  feeling. 

The  first  FamUy  Fitness  Fun  Nights  b«  gan 
In  early  October  at  three  Olty  Park  and  ;  tec- 
reation  Centers.  They  Immediately  hit  ca  »ac- 
Ity  or  near-capacity  attendance,  and  wei  b  so 
enthusiastically  received  that  plans  \  rere 
made  at  once  to  open  three  additional  oea  t«rs 
early  In  1973.  Svery  few  weeks  centers  wU  1  be 
added  imUl  a  total  of  sixteen  centers  has 
been  reached. 

roa  run  and  roa  raas 
All  FamUy  Fltnees  Fun  Nights  are  frw  to 
the  public,  although  the  system  they  emj  toy 
has  been  available  only  at  expensive  resc  rts. 
The  Instrueton  are  young  people  who  san 
bring  Infectious  plzass  to  their  asslgnme:  its. 
Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday  evenl  >gs 
are  the  scheduled  nights — consecutively,  so 
that  you  can  work  up  momentum. 

Funlly  Fltnees  Centers  have  been  Into- 
duced  In  the  hope  of  making  San  Dlegi  ns 
the  fittest  citizens  of  America.  To  do  this.  V« 
need  to  establish  a  new  life  style.  Kxperts  _ 
In  agreement  that  the  most  effectlT*  way 
accomplish  this  Is  through  pleasant,  x 
petltlve  exercise  that  will  remove  tensloi 
from  the  body,  anxiety  from  the  spirit 
cobwebs  from  the  brain.  As  Professor  Jt— . 
Mayer  noted  Harvard  nutrlUonlst  wrote  li 
the  September  Issue  of  FamUf  Bealth.  "  1 
mere  16  minutes  of  active  exercise  three  tlmi  s 
a  week  can  do  a  lot  for  your  heart  an  1 
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health."  If  your  life  style  finds  you  »<n%'it»g 
Into  an  armchair  or  switching  the  televlslom 
set  on  more  than  four  or  five  times  a  week, 
then  we  reconunend  a  change.  Bxerclae  can 
provide  you  with  a  happier  life,  and  perhaps 
a  longer  and  better  one. 


WAUKBQAN  FOLLOW  -  THROUGH 
DESERVES  PUNDINO  APPROVAL 
NOW 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORT 

or  nxntoa 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  RXPRBBXNTATIVES 

Monday.  May  1.  1972 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  my 
hope  that  action  may  be  taken  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  those  deserving  Fbllow- 
through  programs  which  have  proven  so 
successful  in  Illinois  and  throughout  the 
country. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  particular  refer- 
ence to  the  Followthrough  program 
which  has  been  conducted  during  the 
past  2  academic  years  in  the  Wauke- 
gan  school  district.  This  program,  which 
has  benefited  annually  more  than  400 
disadvantaged  children  in  the  Carman 
School,  deserves  prompt  assurance  that 
the  program  will  be  continued  during 
the  next  academic  year — commencing 
in  September  1972. 

Mr.  Speaker,  whatever  else  may  be 
said  about  the  policies  of  this  adminis- 
tration with  regard  to  our  public  school 
systems  throughout  the  country,  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  a  major  part  of 
the  program  is  to  assure  equality  of  edu- 
cational opportunity. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  edu- 
cational opportunities  not  otherwise 
available  to  minority  group  dilldren  are 
provided  by  the  Followthrough  program 
at  Waukegan.  SI.  Indeed,  this  Is  an  out- 
standing example  for  other  school  dis- 
tricts in  the  Nation  to  emulate.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  a  recent  analysis  of  Follow- 
through  programs  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, the  University  of  Kansas  at  Law- 
rence. Kans.  provided  a  comprehensive 
report  and  analysis  on  the  success  of  the 
Waukegan  project.  In  the  university's 
evaluation  and  analysis,  it  was  found 
that  Waukegan  was  Judged  to  be  "out- 
standing" on  the  17  itons  included  in 
their  analysis,  llie  Carman  School 
ranked  at  the  very  top  of  the  list  in  be- 
havior analysis  report. 

The  program  sponsor,  Donald  Bushell. 
Jr..  on  Maroh  29, 1972,  concluded  his  re- 
port on  the  Carman  School  program  in 
these  words : 

From  our  experience  with  foUow-throxigh 
projects  throughout  the  nation  during  the 
past  four  ysars.  It  Is  possible  to  say  ttiat  few 
have  fuUlUed  the  Intent  and  spirit  of  this 
laglilatkm  as  effsotlvely  as  Waoks^.  It  is 
my  hope  tbat  you  can  agree  that  the  Wau- 
kegan program  should  be  continued  and  ex- 
panded as  a  model  for  ottier  school  dlstrtcu 
who  seek  to  provide  a  quality  education  for 
all  children  regardlees  ot  Inoome. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  have  some  as- 
surance that  the  Wauicegan  program 
will  be  fimded  under  appropriations  to 
be  made  for  emergency  school  aid.  it 
would  be  far  better  to  have  funds  pro- 
vided under  a  suppleoMntal  appropria- 
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tlon  bill  so  that  plans  may  be  concluded 
at  the  earliest  possible  date  to  continue 
this  vital  program  for  the  deserving  and 
highly  motivated  young  people  in  my 
congressional  district  at  Waukegan  Hi 


AMTRAK — E3TENDED 


HON.  RICHARD  G.  SHOUP 


OF  MONTANA 

IN  THK  HOD8I  OF  SEPRESENTATIVIS 
Monday.  May  1.  1972 

Mr.  SHOUP.  Mr.  Speaker,  convenient. 
efDdent.  economical,  and  reliable  public 
passenger  rail  service  is  an  important 
goal  the  Congress.  I.  and  Montanans  have 
supported.  Recently  I  voted  for  the  ap- 
propriations bill  to  extend  the  operations 
of  Amtrak  for  intercity  rail  passenger 
service  for  an  additional  year.  But  my 
further  support  of  the  program  beyond  1 
year  will  depend  upon  what  corrective  ac- 
tioos  Amtrak  takes  to  Improve  their  serv- 
ice, equipment  and  facilities. 

I  wish  to  enter  in  the  Rbcoio  a  state- 
ment on  the  "Adequacy  oS  Intercity  Rail 
Passenger  Service  in  Montana."  by  Alfred 
C.  Langley.  a  Montana  Publle  Servioe 
Commissioner.  Mr.  Langley,  with  28  years 
of    passenger   rail    aorvlce    experlttioe. 
points  out  to  the  Interstate  Commetee 
Oonuniadosi  some  probleBos  Amtrak  is 
experiencing  In  Montana  which  need  to 
be  resolved. 
The  statement  follows: 
AmquACT  OF  Intvbcitt  Rail  PAsaaNVBB 
Snvici 
(By  Alfrad  O.  Langley) 
DtrruL  arAnncsNT 
My  name  U  Alfred  C.  Langley.  Prior  to 
January  1.  1971.  when  I  took  oOoe  as  a 
Montana  Public  aarvlce  Oomndsiionsr,  I  was 
employed  by  the  Burlington  Northern  and 
predecessor  Northern  Pacific  BaUway  Com- 
pany as  a  fireman  and  englnew  ft*  over  38 
ysars,  the  last  ao  years  as  an  engineer.  Dur- 
ing a  years  of  this  period  I  worked  as  both 
an  engineer  and  flraiman  on  every  passsngii 
train  operating  between  Livingston  and  Bil- 
lings. Montana  and  worked  for  7  yean  on 
passenger  trains  operating  between  Uvlnp- 
ton  and  Butte,  Montana  as  well  as  t>>ott 
operating  between  Uvingston  and  Helena. 
Montana. 

While  awaiting  airtval  of  trains  I  ussd  to 
mingle  with  and  talk  to  passengers  at  the 
depou.  I  have  deadheaded  on  vartons  trains 
and  have  obeerved  the  not  so  gradual  deteri- 
oration of  passenger  train  servioe. 

As  a  PubUo  asrvloe  Oommlasloner  my  oon- 
taets  with  man  presently  «ptnit1ng  j 
trains  Is  frequent.  I  BtUl  talk  with 
and  occasionally  ride  the  trains. 

During  the  Northern  Paclllo  openttom  of 
the  North  Ooast  Limited,  tb*  sarvlo*  was 
Tyy  r>od  up  imta  the  sarly  slztlss  when 
■arvlos  started  to  deteriorate.  Ssrvlos  did 
not  improve  after  the  merger.  The  equipment 
was  getting  run  down  and  proper  repairs 
were  not  made  to  keep  the  equipment  in 
top  oondltloo.  Hm  air  conditioning  was 
faulty  as  was  ths  heating,  since  Amtrak 
has  taken  over,  eondltlons  and  servlos  have 
gotten  wotae.  The  equipment  Is  not  as  good 
as  on  the  North  Ooast  Limited.  Malfunctions 
of  air  condition  and  heating  Is  prevalent 
and  maintenance  on  equipment  operating 
between  BUllngs  and  Butte  Is  stUl  a  problem. 
This  Is  the  teiiltury  with  which  I  am  fWnU- 
lar.  It  sssias  that  at  the  terminals,  they  are 
not  Intarsatod  In  thawing  out  fkoasn  cars. 
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unplugging  toUets  or  mafctwg  the  air  con- 
ditioning system  cyerate.  The  primary  con- 
cern Is  avoiding  any  dalay  ragardleas  of  the 
comf crt  of  the  psssengem  and  also  to  keep 
additional  needed  personnel  off  the  payroU. 

On  the  old  North  Ooast  limited,  we  were 
pulling  an  average  of  ten  or  eleven  cars,  mall 
car,  baggage  car,  four  coaches,  travelers  rest, 
diner,  slumber  ooaoh  and  two  sleepers.  The 
train  now  consists  of  water  baggage  car.  two 
or  three  coaches,  diner  and  two  sleepers  total- 
ing six  or  seven  cars  as  a  regular  train.  The 
smallest  count  on  this  train  since  Amtrak 
took  over,  was  approximately  sixty-two  pas- 
sengers on  the  Billings,  Butte  Division,  and 
the  highest  was  four  hundred  and  twenty 
(430).  The  average  passenger  load  Is  ninety- 
five  passengers.  Amtrak  Is  carrying  about 
tarty  percent  (40%)  more  passengers  cm  this 
nm  then  we  were  carrying  at  the  same  time 
last  year. 

Amtrak  has  come  out  with  a  notice  on 
smoking  on  this  train  and  I  cannot  see  any 
way  It  can  be  made  to  work.  As  long  as  you 
have  seat  reservations,  there  Is  no  poeslble 
way  you  can  segregate  the  smokers  from  the 
non-smokers.   My  suggestion   would   be   to 


eliminate  smoking  except  In  the  rest  rooms, 
dlnw  and  lounge  car. 

On  January  3,  1973,  passengers  were  not 
allowed  to  board  No.  9  at  Livingston  because 
the  tram  was  filled  to  full  visual  capacity 
out  of  Bluings  with  about  fifteen  pecqilo 
standing  In  the  aisles  and  sitting  on  their 
luggage.  All  coach  seats,  dome  aeats.  and 
all  seata  In  the  lounge  car,  were  filled  as 
well  as  pe<9le  sitting  In  the  rest  rooms. 
There  were  also  many  coach  passengers 
sitting  In  the  bedrooms  and  roomettes  at 
Llvlngsttm.  There  were  two  bedrooms  unoc- 
cupied to  Missoula  and  people  were  placed 
In  these  two  bedrooms  at  Livingston.  Ade- 
quate rooms  ox  coaches  are  not  supplied 
during  the  holidays  and  other  periods  of 
peak  travel. 

On  January  3,  1973,  there  wtt*  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty  (430)  people  on  train  No. 
9  at  Livingston.  Upon  Inquiry  In  St.  Paul 
as  to  where  coaches  were  that  bad  been  ueed 
the  year  before,  we  were  notified  that  the 
ooachea  were  not  fit  for  servioe  and  that 
neither  Burlington  Northern  nor  Amtrak 
would  make  needed  repairs  for  service.  Peo- 
ple In  coaches  are  renting  pillows  with  no 
covers  and  people  In  bedrooms  do  not  always 


have  clean  linen  on  beds  because  odequata 
supply  of  clean  linen  U  not  provided.  Upon 
Inquiry  to  the  porter  about  clean  linen,  he 
makes  the  statement,  "thatls  aU  thers  is. 
there  alnt  no  more." 

Coaches  are  dirty  and  unsanitary  on  the 
Interior,  windows  are  not  kept  dean,  and 
it  Is  Impossible  for  passengers  to  enjoy  the 
scenery  on  a  scenic  route. 

The  condition  of  the  North  Coast  Hiawatha 
motive  power  Is  appalling.  Much  of  the 
maintenance  Is  done  after  the  locomotive  Is 
placed  on  the  train  where  mechanics  and 
proper  tools  are  not  readily  available.  If 
a  machinist  or  electrician  Is  needed  a  caU 
must  be  made  to  the  roundhouse.  With  slu^ 
faculties  at  Livingston.  Montana,  every  pas- 
senger train  should  move  out  of  that  jwlnt 
with  freshly  serviced  locomotives  In  the  In- 
terest of  dlmlnatlng  pomtx  failures  and  un- 
necessary delays. 

The  North  Coast  Hiawatha  Is  operating  on 
a  use  it  or  loee  It  basis.  The  manner  In  which 
It  Is  being  operated  would  Indicate  that 
Anxtrak  Is  preparing  to  loee  It. 

Amtak  Is  not  iHt>vldlng  modem  and 
efllclent  raU  passenger  service  over  the 
Southern  route  through  Montana. 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  noon  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Aolai  E.  Stivxm- 
soK  m,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Illinois. 


PRAYER 

Ttue  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  DJD.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  source  of  light  and  life,  in 
whose  divine  Fatherhood  lies  the  hope  of 
human  brotherhood,  we  lift  our  prayer 
to  Thee,  beseeching  Thee  to  show  us  the 
way  In  our  striving  for  a  better  world. 
When  we  would  do  good,  evil  is  pres- 
ent with  us,  and  without  Thee  we  are 
impotent  and  imdone.  But  in  Thy  pres- 
ence we  see  light  to  take  one  step  at  a 
time  toward  the  distant  goal  of  Tliy 
kingdom  on  earth.  Whoi  the  spirit  is 
willing  but  the  flesh  is  weak,  keep  us 
steadfast  and  unmovable,  always  abound- 
ing in  the  work  of  the  Lord.  Work  in 
and  through  us  Thy  holy  will  for  this 
Nation  and  all  mankind. 

Tlirough  Him  who  brings  peace  and 
Joy.  Amen. 


DESIGNATION  OP  THE  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  derk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
S«iate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Ellendxr). 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

I7J9.  Sknats. 

PaXSmXNT  PBO  TBlCPOaE, 

Waahington.  D.C.,  May  2. 1972. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  ten4>orarUy  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Aolai  E. 
Stkvxnson  m,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
nunois,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair 
during  my  absence. 

AlXXN  J.  Ellkndex, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  STEVENSON  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 
CDCVm 900— Part  13 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BTRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings 
of  Monday,  May  1,  1972.  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. ^I^thout  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


REPORT  ON  GOVERNMENT  SERV- 
ICES TO  RURAL  AMERICA— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Stkvxnson)  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which, 
with  the  accompanying  report,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
Today.  I  am  transmitting  the  second 
annual  report  on  government  services  to 
rural  America,  as  required  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1970. 

Richard  Nixon. 
Thk  WtaTK  HousK.  May  2. 1972. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  raecutlve  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Stevkmson) 
laid  before  the  Senate  messages  from  Uxe 
Presidait  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting sundry  nominations,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  fnnn  the  House  of  R^re- 
sentatives.  by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  bill  (S.  1379)  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  establish 
a  volunteers  in  the  national  forests  pro- 
gram, and  for  other  purposes,  with 
amendments,  in  which  it  requested  the 
conciurence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

HJl.  6404.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  releaae  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  a  condition  In  a  deed  convey- 
ing certain  lands  to  the  Arkansas  Oame  and 
Fish  Commission,  and  for  other  pxupoees; 

HJEl.  9676.  An  aot  to  authorize  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  lands  of  the  United  States 
to  the  State  of  Tennessee  for  the  use  of  the 
University  of  Tennessee; 

HJl.  13393.  An  aot  to  amend  title  38, 
United  states  Code,  section  1491.  to  authorize 
the  Court  of  Claims  to  implement  Its  Judg- 
ments for  compensation; 

HJt.  13653.  An  act  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
Commission  on  ClvU  Rights,  to  expand  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Commission  to  include 
discrimination  because  of  sex,  to  authortae 
appropriations  for  the  Commission,  and  for 
oiher  purposes;  and 

HJl.  13334.  An  aot  to  establish  owtaln 
posiUons  in  the  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
to  fix  the  compensation  for  those  positions, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


ENROLLSa?  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  bill  (S.  2713) .  an  act  to  amend  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code  to  authorize 
the  Attorney  General  to  provide  care  for 
narcotic  addicts  vrtio  are  placed  on  pro- 
bation, released  on  parole,  or  manda- 
torily released. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subeequently 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  SnvmsoH) . 
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The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as  indi- 
cated: 

RJl.  6404.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secrets  7  of 
Agrlcultiire  to  release  on  behalf  of  the  T7i  ited 
States  a  condition  In  a  deed  conveying 
tain  lands  to  the  Arkansas  Oame  and 
Commission,  and  for  other  purposes;  U 
Committee  on  Agrlc\ilture  and  Forestrr. 

HH.  13302.  An  act  to  amend  title  28,  V\  tlted 
States  Code,  section  1491,  to  authorln  the 
Court  of  Claims  to  Inaplement  Its  Judgn  ents 
for  compensation;  and 

H.R.  12652.  An  act  to  extend  the  life  01 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  to  expand  \  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Commission  to  incqide 
discrimination  because  of  sex,  to  authoi 
appropriations  for  the  Commission,  and  Tor 
other  piupoees;  to  the  Coomilttee  on  fhe 
Judiciary. 

HH.  13334.  An  act  to  establish  certain  posi- 
tions In  the  Department  of  the  Treasury,  to 
fix  the  compensation  for  those  positions,  a  id 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  >n 
Finance. 

H.R.  9676.  An  act  to  authorize  the  conv(  y 
ance  of  certain  lands  of  the  United  Sta  :es 
to  the  State  of  Tennessee  for  the  xise  of  '  he 
University  of  Tennessee;  to  the  Committee 
on  Oovemment  Operations. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED  J 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  < 
reported  that  on  today,  May  2.  1972J 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  Ut 
States   the   enrolled  bill    (S.   3713) 
amend  title  18  of  the  United  States  < 
to  authorize  the  Attorney  Oenerall 
provide  care  for  narcotic  addicts 
are  placed  on  probation,  released 
parole,  or  mandatorily  released. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURINC 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presiden 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  con 
mittees  may  be  authorized  to  meet  dui 
ing  the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACnNO  PRESIDENT  pro  ten 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  orde: 


INDEFINITE  POSTPONEMENT  OI 
SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  isi 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presided, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Calenqar 
No.  359,  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
relating  to  termination  of  military  01 
ations  of  the  United  States  in  Indc 
be  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


WORKINa  CAPITAL  FUND  FOR  T  EIE 
BUREAU  OF  LAND  MANAGEME  (O* 
OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  N- 
TERIOR 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presid<  nt, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  S  »n- 
ate  proceed  to  the  c(»isideration  of 
Calendar  No.  734.  S.  2743. 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  titlel 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  pis 
follows: 

S.  2743,  to  establish  a  working  capital  fu4d 
for  the  Btireau  of  Land  Management  of  t  le 


Department  of  the  Interior,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  Mil,  which  was 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time  and  passed, 
as  follows: 

Be  tt  enaoteA  by  tht  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  (n  Congress  assembled.  That  there 
Is  hereby  established  a  public  land  manage- 
ment working  capital  fund.  This  fund  shall 
be  available  without  fiscal  year  limitation 
for  expenses  necessary  for  furnishing  In  ac- 
oordanoe  with  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  ot  1940,  as 
amended,  and  regulations  promulgated 
thereunder,  supplies  and  equipment  services 
In  support  of  programs  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  which  he  administers  through 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  Includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to  the  purchase  or  con- 
struction of  buildings  and  Improvements  and 
the  purchase  of  motor  vehicles,  aircraft, 
heavy  equipment,  and  fire  control  equipment 
within  the  limitations  set  forth  In  appropri- 
ations made  for  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement. 

SBC.  2.  The  initial  Ci4>ltal  of  the  fund  shaU 
consist  of  appropriations  made  for  that  pur- 
pose together  with  the  fair  and  reasonable 
value  at  the  fund's  Inception  of  the  Inven- 
tories, equipment,  receivables,  and  other  as- 
sets, less  the  liabilities,  transferred  to  the 
fund.  The  Secretary  Is  authorised  to  make 
such  subsequent  transfers  to  the  fund  as  he 
deems  appropriate  In  coniteotlon  with  the 
functions  to  be  carried  on  through  the  fund. 

Sac.  8.  The  fund  shall  be  credited  with 
payments  from  approprtatlons  and  funds  of 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  othur 
agencies  oS  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
othor  Federal  agencies,  and  other  sources  as 
authorized  by  law,  at  rates  approximately 
eq\uU  to  the  cost  of  furnishing  the  faculties, 
supplies,  equipment,  and  servloes  (including 
depreciation  and  accrued  annual  leave) .  Such 
payments  may  be  made  In  advance  in  con- 
nection with  firm  orders,  or  by  way  of  re- 
imbursements. 

Sxc.  4.  There  i»  hereby  authorised  to  be 
appropriated  the  stun  of  up  to  $3,000,000  to 
provide  Initial  o^Mtal. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rkcord  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  92-766),  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

EXCXKFT    FaOlC    RZPOKT    No.    03-760 
PtTBPOn 

The  purpose  of  S.  3743,  which  was  Intro- 
duced by  Senators  Jackson  and  Allott  at  the 
request  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  Is 
to  establish  a  working  capital  fund  for  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

BACXCBOirND 

S.  2743  Is  patterned  after  the  act  of  AU' 
gust  3,  1956  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  S79b) 
which  provided  a  working  capital  fund  for 
the  United  States  Forest  Service. 

Because  BLM  operattlons  involve  long- 
range  or  unexpected  commitments  of  fun<:to, 
a  stable  and  flexible  working  ciHpttal  fund 
will  afford  this  agency  a  more  eflldant 
method  of  financing  and  accounting  for  vari- 
ous programs  and  service  operations  affect- 
ing more  than  460  million  acres  of  public 
lands  and  requiring  a  variety  of  special 
supplies  and  equipment. 


A  working  capital  fund  wUl  greatly  sim- 
plify bookkeeping  and  cootiaotual  arrange- 
ments with  suppliers  and  will  enable  wiAf 
to  take  advantage  of  ssaennal  purchasing  and 
quantity  purchasing  benefits. 

On  March  22,  1973,  hearings  were  held  be- 
fore the  full  committee  to  oooslder  8.  3748. 
At  that  time  the  Committee  received  the  fa- 
vorable testimony  of  the  UJB.  Dqitartment  of 
the  Interior. 

co«rs 

enactment  of  S.  3748  will  authorise  the 
appropriation  of  $8  milUon  to  provide  the 
Initial  ci4>ltal  to  establish  the  working  c«>l> 
talfund. 

■■COlClCDfDA-nOHS 

The  Committee  cm  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  by  unanimous  vote  of  Um  memben 
present  In  executive  session  on  April  36,  1073 
recommends  that  S.  3748  be  enacted. 


DEATH  OF  J.  EDOAR  HOOVER 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  country,  I  am  sure,  was  greatly 
shocked  to  hear  today  of  the  passing  of 
J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  was  an  American  in- 
stitution. 

As  much  as  any  American  who  ever 
lived,  he  gave  a  lifetime  of  devoted  serv- 
ice to  his  country.  He  was  dedicated  to 
the  basic  principles  which  have  made 
America  great.  He  devoted  himself  to  the 
public  good. 

I  am  glad  that  he  was  permitted  to 
remain  at  the  head  of  the  FBI  despite 
his  age. 

Like  all  tmusual  men.  he  was  contro- 
versial, but  I  believe  he  had  many  more 
supporters  than  detractors. 

Under  his  direction,  the  FBI  has  be- 
come a  S3rmb(ri  of  efBciency.  dedication 
to  the  rule  of  law,  and  incorruptibili^. 
which  has  made  the  Bureau  respected 
throughout  tiie  world. 

Tlie  FBI,  built  largely  by  the  detoml- 
nation  and  hard  work  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
and  his  deep  love  for  his  country,  will 
long  remain  a  monument  to  his  memory, 
and  the  Bureau  will  bear  the  indelible  im- 
print of  his  strong  character  for  years 
to  come.  

Mr.  ORIFFIN.  lifr.  President,  I  share 
the  regret  already  expressed  by  the  dis- 
tinguished acting  majority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Rob- 
ert C.  Btro),  concerning  the  death  of 
J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

Few  men  are  legends  in  their  own  time. 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  was.  He  served  America 
under  eight  Presidents,  and  built  the  FBI 
into  the  most  respected  law  enforcement 
agency  In  the  world. 

It  is  the  understatement  of  ours  to 
say  that  this  man  will  be  very  difficult 
to  replace. 


SEVEN  OUT  OF  10  AMERICANS 
SUPPORT  PRESIDENT  NIXON'S 
POLICY  ON  BOMBING  VIETNAM 
MnjTARY  TARGETS 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  very 
interesting  that  no  notice  seems  to  have 
been  taken  of  a  press  release  Issued 
yesterday  by  the  Opinion  Research 
Corp.,  a  respected  polling  firm  of  Prince- 
ton, N.Y. 
nnie  press  release  reads  In  part: 
Seven  out  of  10  Americans  support  the 
President's  use  of  United  States  air  and  sea 
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power  against  military  Installations  In  North 
Vietnam  as  long  as  the  present  North  Viet- 
namese offenalve  In  South  Vietnam  con- 
tinues. A  survey  of  public  reactions  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  recent  televised  speech  in 
which  he  outlined  the  American  position  on 
the  recent  North  Vietnamese  Invasion  of  the 
South  shows  the  public  to  be  solidly  behind 
the  President.  In  a  survey  conducted  by 
Opinion  Bflseaich  Corporation  of  Princeton, 
VJ.  respondents  were  read  a  series  of  ex- 
cerpts from  President  Nixon's  address  and 
were  asked  for  each  whether  they  agree  or 
disagree  with  the  President's  position.  On 
the  five  excerpts  tested  agreement  ranged 
(nun  80%  to  86%.  Following  are  the  five 
statements  tested  and  the  results : 

(In  pwcMtl 


Dis-  No 

A(rM      agrM    opinion 


"Our  air  and  naval  attacks  on  mili- 
tary Installations  in  North  Viet- 

aam  will  bo  continuad  until  Um 

Nortli  ViatnamM*  stop  tliair 

oHensive  in  South  Vietnam  " 69  24 

"I  have  flatty  raioctad  tba  proposal 

that  wo  stop  tha  bombini  of 

North  Viatnam  as  a  condition  lor 

returning  to  the  necotiatini 

Ubie"... 66  27 

"We  refuse  to  accede  to  the  sns- 

my's  demand  to  overthrow  the 

lawfully  constituted  (overnment 

oi  South  Vietnam  and  to  impose 

a  Communist  dictatorship  in  its 

place" 67  25 


Bir.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  coosent 
that  remainder  of  the  text  to  this  press 
release,  n^ch  seems  to  have  gone  un- 
noticed by  the  press,  be  printed  in  the 

RCCOKD. 

■mere  being  no  objection,  the  ranaln- 
der  of  the  press  release  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcokd,  as  follows : 


Pn  percenti 


Dis-         No 
Agree     agree    opinion 


"Let  us  end  the  war  In  Vietnam 
in  such  a  way  that  the  younger 
brothers  and  sons  ot  the  brave 
nen  who  have  fought  in  Vietnam 
will  not  have  to  fight  again  in 
seme  other  Vietnam  at  some  time 
in  the  future."... 


U 


Among  virtually  all  subgroups  of  the  pop- 
ulaUon  backing  for  the  President's  position 
remains  strong.  This  is  true  for  both  men 
and  women;  all  regions  of  the  country;  both 
young  and  old;  and  Democrats,  Republicans, 
and  Independents. 

The  results  of  this  survey  were  obtained 
by  telephone  Interviews  conducted  ^i»»f»ng 
a  nationwide  representative  sample  of  per- 
sons 18  years  of  age  and  over.  The  Interviews 
numbered  1,034  and  were  conducted  during 
the  period  April  37-30,  1973. 


THE  TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transacticm 
of  routine  morning  business  not  to  ex- 
ceed 30  minutes,  with  statements  there- 
in limited  to  3  minutes. 

Is  there  any  momhig  business? 


DEATH  OF  J.  EDGAR  HOOVER 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Naticm 
mourns   the   death   of   the   Honorable 


J.  Edgar  Hoover,  director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  since  1924.  Mr. 
Hoover  was  not  only  a  fearless  and  in- 
oomqjtible  law  enforcement  officer,  but 
he  was  also  a  lojral  and  dedicated  Amer- 
ican whose  aim  in  life  was  to  support, 
defend,  and  sustain  our  great  Republic 
in  the  lofty  principles  upon  which  it 
was  founded. 

Mr.  President,  for  some  years  there 
has  been  under  constructioQ  on  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  in  tlie  city  of  Washington 
a  building  to  house  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation.  Mr.  Hoover  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  final  completion  of  that 
building,  and  he  looked  forward  to  the 
time  when  that  building  would  house  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

I  think  it  was  inevitable — certainly 
now  all  the  more  certain — ^that  that 
building  be  named  after  Mr.  Hoover. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Itr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  frcun  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  HOLUNGS.  Mr.  President.  I  Just 
came  to  the  floor.  I  do  not  want  to  speak 
out  of  context,  but  Mr.  Hoover  recently 
appeared  before  the  Appr<H>riations  Com- 
mittee. I  think  the  Senator  will  observe 
from  the  printed  hearing  record  that  he 
thought  the  architecture  of  that  partic- 
ular building  was  the  greatest  mon- 
strosity ever  constructed  in  the  city  of 
Washington.  It  was  his  hope,  therefore, 
that  his  name  not  be  connected  with 
the  building. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  was  the  hope  he 
expressed  at  that  time? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. That  is  the  Yxape  he  expressed.  This 
thing  evidently  was  approved  by  s<»ne 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  commission 
charged  with  the  culttutd  and  architec- 
tural arts,  or  some  group,  and  it  is  the 
second  most  completely  wide  open  build- 
ing that  I  have  ever  seen.  There  is  noth- 
ing there.  Just  aame  posts.  It  goes  up 
gradually  like  a  mi^laced  pyramid. 

Mr.  Hoover  himself  expressed  deep  re- 
gret that  it  had  this  design.  He  was 
proud  that  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation would  be  properly  housed,  but 
he  said  that  he  hcqied  his  name  would 
not  be  connected  with  the  building. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  not  the  only  mon- 
strosity In  the  dty  of  Washington. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  am  trying  to  prevent  a  monstrosity 
connected  with  the  Nation's  Capitol  right 
now. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Tha  Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
If  I  may  be  recognized.  I  yield  my  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Alabaina  is  rec- 
ognized for  an  additional  3  minutes. 
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Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  introduce 
a  Senate  Joint  resolution  providing  that 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
building  be  named  in  honor  of  the  de- 
ceased Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
Director,  the  Honorable  J.  Edsnu*  Hoover. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDE3IT  pro  tem- 


pore. The  Joint  resolution  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  BCr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRBSIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Virginia  \s  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Nation  has  suffered  a  great  loss 
in  the  death  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  I  feel 
that  he  was  one  of  the  really  great  Amer- 
icans of  our  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  beUeve  in  the 
theory  of  the  indispensable  man.  I  do  not 
beUeve  any  man  is  indispensable.  How- 
ever, if  through  the  years  one  were  to 
conclude  that  this  is  a  valid  theory,  then 
I  think  that  so  far  as  our  country  is  con- 
cerned, J.  Edgar  Hoover  came  the  near- 
est to  filling  the  bill. 

Mr.  Hoover  dedicated  his  entire  life  to 
his  beloved  country. 

He  dedicated  every  waking  moment, 
almost,  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation, having  built  that  organization 
from  its  beginning  into  the  great  orga- 
nization that  it  is  now.  It  can  truthfully 
be  said  that  if  one  has  seen  one  Director 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
one  has  seen  them  all.  And  what  a  great 
Director  he  was.  What  a  great  American 
he  was. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  have  known  him. 
personally.  I  am  very  proud  of  that  fact. 

I  read  a  few  moments  ago  on  the  wire 
services  that  President  Nixon  had 
spoken  of  his  long  and  close  friendship 
with  Mr.  Hoover. 

That  brings  to  mind  a  dinner  which 
the  then  outgoing  Vice  President  Richard 
M.  Nixon  had  in  Washington  in  Janu- 
ary of  1961.  Just  a  few  days  before  the 
inauguration  of  President  Kennedy  That 
was  11  years  ago.  Present  at  that  dinner 
was  Mr.  Hoover. 

I  remember  so  well  Vice  President 
Nixon's  tribute  to  Mr.  Hoover  on  that 
occasion,  llien  after  the  dinner,  held  at 
a  private  club.  Mr.  Hoover  and  Mrs 
Byrd  and  I.  and  a  few  others  at  the  din- 
ner went  back  to  the  home  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Nixon  and  spent  a  few 
more  hours  together.  Several  of  us  sat  in 
the  Nixon  kitchen  with  Mr.  Hoover,  one 
or  two  of  us  sipping  coffee  and  one  or 
two  of  us  sipped  scotch.  So.  I  know  of  the 
longstanding  friendship  that  existed  be- 
tween President  Nixon  and  Mr  Hoover 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may  be 
recognized.  I  yield  my  time  to  the  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Virginia  is  rec- 
ognized for  an  additional  2  minutes 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  imderstand  that  the  distinguished 
Junior  Senator  from  Alabama  has  in- 
troduced a  Joint  resolution  to  name  the 
new  building  which  will  house  the  PM- 
eral  Bureau  of  Investtgstlon  In  honor 
of  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  more  fitting  name  that  could  be 
given  to  that  building  than  the  name 
of  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  Indeed,  any  other 
name  would  be  inappropriate. 

This  country  of  ours  owes  Mr.  Hoover 
a  great  ddDt. 
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He  dedicated  all  of  his  life  to  the 
United  States.  He  dedicated  all  of  hia  life 
to  developing  and  building  and  maint  iln 
Ing  the  integrity  of  the  Federal  Bufeau 
of  InvesUgatlon, 

I  am  glad  to  associate  myself  #lth 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alab  ma 
in  urging  that  the  new  building  be  nafied 
in  honor  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover 

The  ACTINO  PRESn^ENT  pro  tktn 
pore.  The  Senator  from  South  Caro  Ina 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  HOLUNOS.  Mr.  President.  I  ioin 
in  the  joint  resolution  offered  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Alabama.  In  c(m- 
Ing  to  the  floor  this  morning,  I  had  ]  )ri- 
marlly  in  mind  the  matter  dealing  v  1th 
Uie  ship  sale  bill  to  be  discussed  lii  a 
few  moments.  I  only  learned  of  the  pt  ss- 
ing  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover  when  I  arrived 
here. 

I  had  the  personal  pleasure  in  the  m  d- 
flfties  of  being  associated  with  this  c  Is- 
tlnguished  public  official.  At  that  tlm  s  I 
was  serving  on  the  Hoover  Commissi  »n, 
investigating  the  intelligence  activities 
of  the  U.S.  Government. 

We  went  very  thoroughly  into  the  C<  n- 
tral  Intelligence  Agency,  the  State  I  de- 
partment, the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force :  h- 
telllgence,  the  Etefense  Intelligence,  { nd 
to  some  extent  into  the  various  brancnes 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

In  the  main  we  had  a  chance  to  Ibok 
and  see  the  effectiveness  of  the  Justice 
Department  and  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  when  the  famous  Mc(  ar- 
thy  case  became  an  issue.  If  we  w<  uld 
remember,  Mr.  President,  at  that  time 
Senator  Joe  McCarthy  would  not  turn 
over  his  papers  to  anyone.  Finally  he 
agreed  to.  turn  them  over  to  Oeniral 
Mark  Clark,  then  chairman  of  the  ask 
force  imder  the  Hoover  Commission. 

I  was  assigned,  with  others,  to  go  (  ver 
with  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion and  Mr.  Hoover  personally  each  ane 
of  these  papers  and  each  charge.  We 
went  into  the  wee  hours  of  the  mon  ing 
of  the  next  day.  It  interested  me  at  t  hat 
time  that  there  was  not  a  single  tting 
that  Senator  Joe  McCarthy  had  in  his 
so-called  papers  that  the  FBI  did  not 
have  immediate  notice  of.  As  soon  its  I 
could  state  the  nsmae  of  a  particular  s  ub- 
ject  and  reveal  the  next  paper  in  Ithe 
deck,  immediately  Mr.  Hoover  was  onltop 
of  it  and  said,  "Yes,  we  know  about  this 
one,"  or  "We  know  about  that  one,"  or 
"We  went  into  that  before,"  or  whaU  ver 
the  case  was. 

I  found  Mr.  Hoover  to  be  a  very  tl;  or- 
ough,  very  objective,  very  effective,  and 
very  brilliant  law  enforcement  officer.  I 
realize  that  in  the  past  several  years  his 
competence  has  come  into  Issue.  In  f i  kct, 
it  has  been  suggested  on  this  floor  by 
some  who  su«  nmnlng  for  high  office  t  lat 
if  they  were  elected  to  high  office  tt  eir 
first  act  would  be  to  discharge  ]dr. 
Hoover.  This  hurt  me  somewhat. 

The  law  enforcement  officers  with 
whom  I  worked  very  closely  down  In  ny 
own  State  at  the  particular  time,  y  sar 
bef ore  last,  imanimously  in  convent  on 
passed  a  resolution  of  appreciation  i  nd 
thanks  to  J.  Edgar  Hoover  for  his  lead  er- 
shlp  and  direction  of  law  enforcement 
In  this  land.  These  were  men  burde  led 


with  the  duty  of  trying  to  keep  peace  and 
good  order  In  the  cities  and  urban  areas 
which  were  then  in  turmoil  and  disquiet. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator's  3  minutes  have  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  recog- 
nized for  an  additional  3  minutes  so  I 
may  yield  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  Senator  from  South  CaroUna  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Ala- 
bama. 

Mr.  President,  It  so  hi^^pens  that  this 
Congress  passed  a  joint  resolution  dedi- 
cating May  1  of  this  particular  year,  1972 
as  Law  Day  to  that  law  enforcement 
officer.  We  did  that  after  4  years  of  ef- 
fort, over  the  objection  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  and  many  other  groui>s. 
It  only  reached  the  President's  desk  on 
April  27, 1972.  and  it  was  signed  into  law 
too  late  to  have  effect  this  year.  We  have 
already  reintroduced  it  to  have  it  ready 
so  it  wUl  have  the  right  effect  and  be  a 
tribute  and  memorial  for  next  year.  May 
1. 1973. 

But  it  was  J.  Edgar  Hoover  who  gave 
credibility  and  stability  to  our  society, 
to  meet  our  needs.  I  saw  him  only  4  years 
ago,  while  conducting  hearings  for  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  McClellan)  who  could  not  be 
present  at  that  time. 

Again  it  was  somewhat  mlsreported  in 
the  press  that  we  were  having  top  secret 
sessions  and  Mr.  Hoover  was  abrupt  and 
would  not  answer  questions  and  on  oc- 
casion made  misleading  statements. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  the  appear- 
ance was  off  the  record  before  the  com- 
mittee and  the  Director  of  the  FBI, 
J.  Edgar  Hoover,  stayed  for  smne  4 
hours,  and  he  went  into  every  facet  of 
law  enforcement,  drugs,  organized  crime, 
disruption  on  the  campuses,  the  Berrlgan 
case,  and  all  other  matters.  I  would  agree 
some  of  his  comments  about  the  news 
media  were  not  well  taken,  emd  with 
which  I  could  not  agree.  But  when  it 
came  to  the  man  himself.  I  had  a  first- 
hand knowledge  with  him  15  or  17  years 
ago  and  firsthand  experience  with  him 
4  montiis  ago.  He  impressed  us  at  that 
hearing  with  his  particular  knowledge- 
ability,  awareness  and  objectivity  of  law 
enforcement  in  this  country.  He  was  not 
senile:  he  was  not  bullheaded;  and  he 
had  not  gotten,  in  a  sense,  the  feeling 
that  he  was  the  indispensable  man.  In 
fact,  we  discussed  this.  The  matter  of  this 
particular  FBI  building  going  up  at  an 
increased  cost  of  $1  miUlon  every  month, 
was  mentioned  only  in  comments  about 
the  ovemms  of  the  cost  and  distasteful 
design.  He  made  comment  that  he  could 
not  agree  with  that  cost  overrun  and 
could  not  countenance  the  design  itself. 

But  the  point  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  in  his  resolution  is  well  taken. 
This  wlU  be  the  FBI  Building.  Mr.  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  was  the  FBI.  and  it  Is 
only  appropriate  that,  de^lte  those  ob- 
servations Mr.  Hoover  had  to  make  and 


the  misgivings  he  had  on  the  particular 
construction,  it  is  proper  that  it  be 
named  in  his  memory. 

I  would  like  to  join  the  distiTigii<«;hwi 
Senator  trom  Alabama  and  ask  him  to 
add  my  name  as  a  cosponsor  on  his  Joint 
resolution. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  for  his  comments.  As  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  said,  J.  Edgar  Hoov- 
er was  the  FBI,  and  it  would  be  inap- 
propriate for  the  building  to  be  named 
for  anyone  other  than  Mr.  Hoover. 

I  appreciate  the  request  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  tluit  his  name  be 
Joined  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  Joint  res- 
olution. Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous 
consent  that  the  name  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  joint  resolution,  along 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robekt  C.  Byrd). 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  3rleld? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 

Bfr.  TALMADGE.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  may 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  very 
few  Americans  become  a  legend  in  their 
own  lifetime.  Mr.  Hoover  became  such  a 
legend  in  his  lifetime.  He  took  over  an 
organization  that  was  inept  and  ineffi- 
cient and  made  of  it  the  greatest  investi- 
gative law  enforcement  agency  in 
America. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  was  a  tough  law  and 
order  man.  He  b^eved  in  the  strength 
and  security  of  our  coimtry  and  that 
every  American  had  the  right  to  be  free 
and  secure  and  in  public.  He  believed 
criminals  should  be  speedily  prosecuted 
and  convicted  and  sentences  imposed  on 
them.  His  record  will  precede  him 
throughout  the  anneJs  of  American  his- 
tory. He  is  entitled  to  the  respect  and 
appreciation  of  all  law-abiding  Ameri- 
cans everywhere. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Georgia. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BTRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  tletk.  wfll  call  the  ndl. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objectloa,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PETTXiratS 

Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  Indicated: 
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By  the  AOnNO  PBX8IDENT  pro  tern- 
pora  (Mr.  SnvBfsoK) : 

A  moluUon  at  the  Houm  of  Repreaanta- 
tlves  of  tb«  8t«ta  of  Mlasourl:  to  tli«  Oom- 
inltt«e  on  OoTenunant  Operatlona: 
"BaaoLunoir 

"Wberess,  the  government  of  the  United 
Stetea  owns  vest  peroels  of  land  In  many  of 
the  countlec  of  this  state;  and 

"Wherees.  by  virtue  of  the  ownenhlp  of 
tbla  land  being  In  the  federal  government, 
these  countlea  are  denied  much  needed  tax 
revenuea;  and 

"Whereas,  many  thousands  of  acres  of  this 
federaUy  owned  land  are  located  In  some  of 
the  poorest  counties  of  the  state;  and 

"Whereas,  these  oountles,  like  about  every 
county  In  the  state,  are  In  serious  financial 
trouble,  and  many  of  them  are  hard  preened 
to  meet  the  day-to-day  operations  of  county 
government;  and 

"Whereas,  county  government  Is  the  back- 
bone of  our  federal  s^^tem  of  government  and 
Is  the  local  unit  which  provides  many  of  the 
aervioee  needed  and  desired  by  the  cltlsens 
therein;  and 

"Whereas,  county  govemment  Is  presently 
the  unit  of  govemment  which  Is  most  m 
trouble  and  danger  of  extinction;  and 

"Whereas,  although  the  federal  govern- 
ment under  Its  present  system  of  returning 
funds  to  local  units  of  govemment  does  pro- 
vide some  support  for  roads  and  education, 
nothing  is  paid  to  supp<»:t  county  revenues; 
and 

"Whereas,  if  the  federal  government  were 
to  make  "In  Ueu"  payments  to  the  coun- 
ties on  the  land  owned  by  them  on  each  acre 
In  the  same  ratio  that  the  county  collects 
taxes  on  similar  privately  owned  land  within 
the  county,  much  of  the  financial  bind  the 
oountles  find  themselves  in  would  be  re- 
moved; and 

"Whereas,  leglsletlon  to  provide  for  such 
an  "In  lieu"  payment  is  now  pending  be- 
fore the  Congress  of  the  United  Statee; 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  seventy- 
sixth  General  Assembly  of  the  sovereign  State 
of  Missouri,  meetln<-  in  Second  Regular  Ses- 
sion, memorialize  (Congress  to  pass  this  legis- 
lation; and 

"Be  it  further  reeolved  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  especially  urge  the  mem- 
bers of  (ingress  from  Missouri  to  support 
this  legislation;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Chief  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  be  Instructed 
to  send  8uitab.7  Inscribed  copies  of  this  res- 
olution to  the  Clerks  of  the  United  States 
House  oS  Representatives  and  the  United 
States  Senate,  to  both  United  Statee  Senators 
from  Missouri,  and  to  each  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  Congress  from  Mlssoi^rt." 

A  letter,  in  the  nature  of  a  petition,  from 
the  executive  secretary,  from  the  Mennonlte 
Ontral  Committee,  Akron,  Pa.,  praying  for 
an  end  to  American  participation  in  Viet- 
nam; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reptHts  of  committees 
weresulnnltted: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Xnsular  Affairs,  without 
amendment: 

S.  638.  A  bUl  to  declare  that  certain  fed- 
•raUy  owned  lands  are  held  by  the  United 
States  In  trust  for  the  Indians  of  the 
Pueblo  of  Oochlti  (Rept.  No.  93-776). 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  Mr.  Habtkx), 
from  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
with  an  amendment: 

8.  3364.  A  bill  to  amend  title  88  (rf  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  in^>roved  and 
ttpanded  medical  and  nursing  home  care 


to  veterans;  to  provide  hoq>ltal  and  medical 
care  to  certain  dependents  and  survlvon  of 
veterans;  to  provide  for  lnq>roved  structural 
safety  of  Veterans'  Administration  faculties; 
to  In^HDve  recruitment  and  retention  of 
career  poeonnel  In  the  Departeient  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  »3-77e). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE,  from  the  Committee  on 
BanJLlng.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs: 

Mary  Hamilton,  of  minoUi,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Price  Conunlssion. 

By  Mr.  SPONO,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce : 

Rear  Adm.  Allen  h.  PoweU.  to  be  Director 
of  the  National  Ocean  Survey,  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration. 

Mr.  SPONO.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  C<»nmerce.  I  report  favor- 
ably simdry  ncmlnatlons  in  the  Coast 
Guard  which  have  previously  appeared 
in  the  Congressional  Rbcord  and.  to 
save  the  expense  of  printing  them  on 
the  E^xecutive  Calendar,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  lie  on  the  Secre- 
tary's desk  for  the  information  of  Sena- 
tors.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  desk,  are  as  follows: 

Chariee  E.  Slbre,  and  sundry  other  oSlcers, 
for  promotion  in  the  Coast  Ouard. 

John  H.  Ingram  and  sundry  other  officers, 
for  promotion  in  the  Coftst  Ouard. 


INTRODUCTION    OF   BILUS    AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and.  by  imanlmous  consent,  the  second 
Ume,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  PACK  WOOD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Stevkns)  : 
S.  3666.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  regula- 
tion of  the  process  by  which  the  people  of 
the  United  States  select  the  President  and 
Vice  President   by  establishing  a  series  of 
five  regional  primary  elections  at  which  the 
people  may  express  their  preference  for  the 
nomination  of  an  individual  for  election  to 
the  office  of  President.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 
ByMr.  MONDALE: 
S.  3667.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mn.  Joy- 
celln  Bradford.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Booos, 
Mr.  Beau.,  and  Idr.  Bttckuct)  : 
S.  3668.  A  bin  to  designate  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of   Investigation   building   now  under 
construction    In   Washington,    D.C.,   as   the 
"J.  Xdgar  Hoover  Federal  BuUdlng."  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  W(»'ks. 
ByMr.  TOWER: 
S.  3669.  A  bill  to  provide  that  persons  from 
whom  lands  are  acquired  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  for  dam  and  reservoir  purposes 
shall  be  given  priority  to  lease  such  lands  in 
any  case  where  such  lands  are  offered  for 
lease  for  any  purpoee.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  ALLEN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Haut 

F.  Btxd.  Jk.,  Mr.  RoBBBT  C.  Btxd,  Mr. 

HoLUNGs,   Mr.   Talmaook,   and   Mr. 

TowD) : 

S.J.  Res.  239.  A  joint  reeolutlon  to  nam* 

the   new   Federal   Bureau   of   Investigation 


buUdlng  the  J.  Edgar  Hoover  Building.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Ckunmlttee  on  Public  Works. 

(Remarks  on  this  joint  resolution  when  It 
was  Introduced  appear  earlier  in  today's 
Rxcoao). 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Stivcns)  : 
S.  3566.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  regu- 
lation of  the  process  by  which  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  select  the  Pres- 
ident and  Vice  Presidoit  by  establishing 
a  series  of  five  regional  primary  elec- 
tions at  which  the  people  may  express 
their  preference  for  the  nomination  of 
an  individual  for  election  to  the  office  of 
President.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

PHESIDENTIAL   REGIONAL    PRIMARIES    ACT 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  in 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  distinguished 
senior  senior  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens).  I  am  introducing  legislation 
establishing  five  regional  presidential 
preference  primaries.  In  a  recent  speech 
on  the  Senate  floor,  I  outlined  the  rea- 
sons why  I  consider  the  enactment  of 
this  proposal  to  be  essential. 

Mr.  Ftesldent,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  speech  of  April  7,  1972,  to- 
gether with  the  text  of  the  Presidential 
Regional  Primaries  Act,  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
and  bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senator  Bob  Packwooo  on 
THE  Senate  Floor,  Ann,  7,  1972 

THE  PRESIDENTIAL  REGIONAL  FSIMABIES  ACT 

Mr.  President,  today  I  am  clrciilatlng  for 
cosponsorship  and  later  will  introduce  legis- 
lation establishing  five  regional  presidential 
preference  primaries.  This  legislation  is  de- 
signed to  replace  the  present  wn<«t«inMH  of 
presidential  extravaganzas.  These  extrava- 
ganzas take  the  form  of  citrus  circuses  In 
Florida  and  winter  carnivals  in  Wisconsin. 
They  leave  the  candidates  tired  and  broke. 
They  leave  the  public  bored  or  bewildered 
and — ^far  too  often — disgusted.  Voters  under- 
standably ask,  "When  Is  this  nonsense  coming 
to  an  end?"  In  the  process,  the  candidates 
lose  their  credibility  and  the  office  loses  Its 
dignity. 

Credibility  must  be  restored  to  the  candi- 
dates because,  without  it,  dignity  cannot  be 
restored  to  the  most  Important  office  in  the 
world.  A  plan  must  be  devised  that  some- 
how, someway  dramatically  improves  the 
Bamum  and  Bailey  traveling  sideshow  that 
is  in  New  Hampshire  one  week,  Florida  the 
next,  and  does  not  end  until  the  curtain 
has  come  down  a  total  of  24  times. 

Congress  must  meet  its  responslbiUty  of 
providing  a  vehicle  for  the  American  people 
to  select  the  nominee  of  their  party  from  a 
wide  range  of  candidates. 

I  have  a  plan  to  effect  this  change.  At  the 
outset,  however,  let  me  emphasize  that  my 
proposal  is  not  a  panacea  to  cure  all  the  ills 
v^ich  plague  ovu'  system.  It  does,  however, 
provide  a  change  in  direction  which  Is  essen- 
tial If  we  are  to  restore  credibiUty  to  the  can- 
didates and  dignity  to  the  office  they  seek. 

My  bill  would  establish  a  Federal  primary 
elections  commission  of  five  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  with  the  advlcs 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  commlssioa 
would  provide  general  administrative  super* 
vision  over  the  regional  primaries  established 
mthlsblU. 

My  pn^XMal  establishes  a  system  of  fl^ 
regional  prtaaartes  ttiroughout  the  Natioa 
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Every  State  U  Included  In  one  of  the  fo  low- 
ing five  regions: 

(A)  Connecticut,  Delawmre,  Maine,  Mmm- 
cbusetto.  New  Hampshire,  New  Jetaey,  New 
York.  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island  and  Ver- 
mont. 

(B)  nilnoU,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Mlct  tgan, 
Ohio,  and  West  Virginia. 

(C)  Alabama,  the  Canal  Zone,  Dlstnct  ot 
Columbia.  Florida,  Georgia,  Maryland,!  Mis- 
sissippi, North  Carolina,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  South  Carolina,  Tenresaee, 
Virginia,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

(O)  Arkansas.  Iowa,  Kansas.  Loul  ilana, 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska.  North  Di  kota, 
Oklahoma,  South  Dakota,  Texas,  and  Wis- 
consin. 

(E)  Alaska.  Arizona,  California.  Colcrado, 
Guam,  Hawaii,  Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada  New 
Mexico,  Oregon.  Utah,  Washington,  and 
Wyoming. 

The  first  regional  primary  would  be  held 
on  the  second  Tuesday  In  March,  with  an- 
other primary  to  be  held  on  the  seiiond 
Tuesday  In  each  of  the  succeeding  tour 
months. 

The  commission  would  be  dlrectec  to 
meet  70  days  prior  to  the  March  prliiary 
and  determine  by  lot  the  region  In  wfclch 
the  first  primary  would  be  held.  This  proc- 
ess would  be  repeated  for  each  of  thi  i  re- 
maining regions.  In  this  way,  the  ordi  r  of 
the  primaries  would  not  be  known  In  ad- 
vance. 

Under  the  current  system,  some  ca  iHl- 
dates  begin  their  campaigns  for  nomina  ;lon 
almost  two  years  prior  to  the  presidei{tlal 
election.  They  are  able  to  do  this  because 
certain  States  have  set  primary  dates  and 
all  of  the  candidate's  money,  energy  and  tal- 
ent are  focused  on  those  particular  Sti  tes. 
A  national  primary  would  not  change  Ihls. 
The  date  would  stUl  be  known  and  candi- 
dates could  still  begin  their  campaigns  far 
In  advance.  I 

Under  my  proposal,  however,  candidates 
would  not  know  where  the  first  reglolal 
primary  would  be  held  untU  70  days  pilor 
to  It.  AU  candidates  would  be  forced  to 
shepherd  their  limited  financial  resoui  »s 
until  they  knew  which  regional  primary 
would  be  first. 

Practical  politics  would  dictate  that  a 
candidate  spend  most  of  his  available  time 
In  the  region  holding  the  next  primary.  In 
a  national  primary,  by  contrast,  a  candidate 
would  be  in  Los  Angeles  today.  New  Y*rk 
tomorrow,  and  Florida  a  day  later.  The  Boibe. 
Idahos  and  the  Keokuk.  lowas  would  nefer 
see  the  candidate.  This  whirl-wind  Ap- 
proach would  fatigue  the  candidates,  slur 
the  voters,  and  badly  erode  confldencefln 
government. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  the  ballot  ue  ler 
my  plan,  a  presidential  aspirant  must  be 
"generally  recognized  in  national  mi  dla 
throughout  the  United  States"  as  a  car  dl- 
date.  Whether  a  candidate  were  so  "rec  ag- 
nized" would  be  determined  by  a  majo  Ity 
of  the  commission.  If  he  were  not  so  "rec  3g- 
nlzed,"  his  name  could  still  be  added  If  he 
either  (1)  filed  a  petition  signed  by  one  per 
cent  of  the  registered  voters  of  the  region 
or  (2)  paid  a  filing  fee  of  »10.000  which 
would  be  refunded  If  he  received  five  ?er 
cent  of  the  vote  In  the  region.  A  candid  »te 
could  have  his  name  removed  from  the  I  al- 
lot If  he  stated  unequivocally  In  writ  ;ng 
that  he  was  not  and  did  not  Intend  to  ye- 
come  a  candidate  for  president. 

A  further  weakness  of  the  present  j  rl- 
mary  system  U  the  hit  and  miss  method  of 
selecting  delegates  to  national  conventlt  ns. 
About  one-third  of  the  States  select  d<  le- 
gates by  direct  election  sometime  betwien 
March  and  July. 

In  the  remainder  of  the  States,  delegi  tes 
are  selected  through  Internal  party  prooea  lea. 
There  is  no  guarantee  that  delegates 
represent  the  proportional  strength  of 
various  candidates  in  each  State.  An 
Justifiable  amount  of  time,  talent,  mc 
and  energy  is  spent  by  presidential  aapl 
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in  electing  delegates,  ratbar  than  riinr-ii— ing 
the  Issues.  Organisers  are  sent  to  primary 
States  months  in  adyaoce.  Delegates  are  In- 
terviewed and  selected.  Slates  are  formed. 
A  principal  campaign  organlaer  for  one  of 
this  year's  major  democratic  aspirants  has 
said,  "the  name  of  the  game  Is  delegates." 
The  name  of  the  game  should  be  Issues  and 
philosophy.  And  all  of  this  hocus-pocus  dele- 
gate selection  process  is  usually  removed 
from  and  misunderstood  by  the  people. 

My  proposal  would  change  that.  Delegates 
would  not  be  elected  to  the  national  con- 
vention. Instead,  any  presidential  candidate 
who  received  five  per  cent  of  the  votes  cast  In 
a  regional  primary  would  be  able  to  appoint 
delegates  to  the  national  convention  accord- 
ing to  the  percentage  of  the  vote  which  he 
received  in  each  State.  If  a  candidate  re- 
ceived 40  per  cent  of  the  vote  In  a  particular 
State,  he  would  appoint  40  per  cent  of  the 
SUte's  delegates  to  the  national  conven- 
tion. This  would  enable  the  candidate  to 
concentrate  on  Issues  during  the  campaign 
and  would  Insure  that  the  delegates  repre- 
sented the  candidate's  proportional  strength 
In  that  State,  and  were  dedicated  to  the 
candidate's  Ideals  and  philosophies.  The 
delegates  would  be  required  by  law  to  sup- 
port their  candidate  at  the  national  conven- 
tion until: 

1.  The  candidate  releases  them;    or 

2.  The  candidate  receives  less  than  20 
percent  of  the  vote;  or 

3.  Two  ballots  have  been  taken. 

That,  in  brief,  Is  my  plan.  In  many  ways. 
It  Is  a  reflection  of  Oregon's  primary  i»^. 
Oregon,  as  you  know,  was  the  first  State  to 
adopt  a  preeldentlal  primary  statute  in  1911 
and  its  primary  has  become  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's most  prestigious.  It  Is  the  only  State 
which  requires  all  "nationiOly  recognized" 
presidential  candidates  to  participate. 

Mr.  President,  there  certainly  existed 
valid  reasons  during  the  first  two  decades 
of  this  century  to  change  our  nominating 
process.  Party  bosses  were  guilty  of  devious 
maneuvers.  Political  meetings  were  held  In 
saloons  or  betilnd  closed  doors.  Conventions 
took  place  hours  earlier  than  scheduled. 
These  were  clearly  the  days  of  the  backroom 
boys  and  the  smoke-filled  rooms. 

Reformers  hoped  that  by  democratizing 
the  nominating  process  the  presidency  could 
be  returned  to  the  people.  This  was  the 
noble  goal  of  those  progressives  who  hoped 
to  wrest  the  control  of  American  politics 
from  the  ruling  factions. 

The  system  worked  well,  however,  only  so 
long  as  the  Nation  had  less  than  a  dozen 
significant  primaries  scattered  throughout 
the  country.  With  the  proliferation  of  such 
primaries,  this  noble  dream  has  become  a 
nightmare.  This  Innovative  reform,  conceived 
in  logic,  has  been  tarnished  In  practice. 

Proposals  to  alter  the  process  of  selecting 
party  nominees  have  been  considered  since 
the  beginning  of  the  republic.  Senator  James 
Hlllhouse,  for  example,  suggested  In  1808 
that  we  might  be  protected  from  the  dan- 
gers of  partisan  confilct  If  retiring  senators 
would  simply  meet  annually  and  draw  lots 
for  a  one-year  presidential  term. 

The  current  presidential  primary  system 
has  been  under  fire  since  primaries  were  first 
used  extensively  in  1912.  At  that  time,  Okla- 
homa Senator  Robert  L.  Owen  Introduced 
legislation  calling  for  the  direct  nomination 
of  presidential  candidates.  More  recently,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Mansfield)  and  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken)  have 
proposed  a  constitutional  amendment  es- 
tablishing a  national  primary  for  the  selec- 
tion of  party  nominees. 

While  I  share  the  dismay  of  Senators 
Mansfield  and  Aiken,  I  do  not  believe  a  na- 
tional primary  provides  the  best  alternative. 

A  national  primary  has  certain  Inherent 
disadvantages  that  are  eliminated  by  a  series 
of  regional  primaries.  A  national  primary 
would  favor  two  types  of  candidates:  (a) 
those  with  access  to  the  national  news  media 


center  in  Washington.  D.C.  and  (b)  those 
candidates  with  easy  access  to  enormous 
sums  of  money. 

Under  a  national  primary,  those  candidates 
outalde  Washington  are  placed  at  a  distinct 
disadvantage.  The  principal  wire  services. 
the  three  national  television  netwcvks,  and 
most  of  the  Nation's  larger  metropolitan 
newspapers  and  magazines  have  reporters  in 
Washington.  The  media  can  readUy  receive 
the  reaction  of  a  United  States  Ssenator  to 
a  major  national  or  International  event.  A 
governor,  however.  Is  less  likely  to  appear  on 
the  evening  television  newscasts  or  have  his 
thoughts  published. 

To  tuiderstand  the  situation,  it  is  necessary 
to  recall  the  change  which  took  place  in  the 
1950'B,  leaving  an  Indelible  imprint  on  Amer- 
ican presidential  politics.  That  change  in- 
volved a  concentration  of  the  media  In 
Washington.  More  stories  about  government 
and  politics  emanated  from  Washington  and 
fewer  stories  were  filed  from  other  sections 
of  the  Nation. 

Oovernors  of  large  States  Joined  Governors 
of  small  States  in  obscurity.  True,  the  change 
was  gradual,  but  It  Is  inevitable  as  the  19(S0's 
came  into  focus  that  Governors,  mayors, 
and  less  prominent  public  ofllclals  outside 
Washington  played  a  smaller  role  In  presi- 
dential politics.  The  big  leagues  of  politics 
switched  almost  solely  to  Washington  and 
the  limelight  focused  on  the  United  States 
Senate. 

As  a  result,  both  major  party  nominees  in 
1960,  1964,  and  1968  had  previously  served  in 
the  Senate.  And  in  1972,  there  remains  not  a 
single  serious  candidate  for  either  party's 
nomination  who  does  not  fall  into  the  cate- 
gory of  being  a  present  or  former  United 
States  Senator. 

With  a  single  national  primary,  this  trend 
would  undoubtedly  continue.  Under  a  re- 
gional primary  plan,  however,  a  relatively 
unknown  candidate  with  leadership  poten- 
tial would  have  an  Infinitely  better  chance 
of  securing  the  party  nomination. 

In  a  national  primary,  an  unknown,  com- 
petent candidate  could  not  defeat  a  better- 
known  opponent  without  enormous  sums  of 
money.  It  can  be  argued,  of  course,  that  the 
cost  of  campaigning  nationwide  would  be  no 
more  than  the  cost  of  competmg  In  five  re- 
gional primaries.  This  may  be  true.  But  U 
the  only  primary  Is  a  national  primary,  an 
unknown  candidate  could  not  contemplata 
participating  unless  he  could  raise  enough 
money  In  advance  to  guarantee  that  his 
name  would  become  a  household  word.  And  It 
would  be  a  very  unusual  candidate  who 
could  raise  that  much  money  "on  the  come," 
This  Is  not  to  say,  Mr.  President,  that 
there  are  not  great  minds  or  excellent  lead- 
ers In  the  Senate  today.  There  are.  Nor  Is 
It  to  say  that  the  rich  cannot  be  competent 
Presidents.  They  can.  I  do  not  believe,  how- 
ever, that  It  would  be  In  the  national  in- 
terest to  limit  candidates  for  President  to 
Senators  or  the  wealthy. 

Regardless  of  the  candidates,  a  national 
primary  would  work  to  the  detriment  of  the 
electorate.  Voters  would  be  forced  to  make 
their  choice  on  the  basis  of  slick  television 
commercials  or  elaborately  staged  raUies  in 
densely  popiilated  areas. 

A  regional  primary  would  allow  a  candi- 
date to  spend  a  relatively  small  amount  of 
time  and  money  in  order  to  determine 
whether  he  had  widespread  support.  If  bs 
did  well  in  the  first  primary,  he  would  be 

off  and  running 

If  he  did  poorly,  he  oould  avoid  the  embar- 
rassment and  expense  of  hopelessly  cam- 
paigning nationwide.  It  would  also  give  bU 
supporters  and  contributors  a  chance  to  be- 
come Involved  with  a  more  viable  candidate. 

He  could  enter  his  first  primary  and.  If  bs 
did  well,  could  marshal  tbe  organisational 
and  financial  haolrlng  necMsaiy  to  gamer 
additional  support.  His  candidacy  would 
have  the  chance  to  catch  firs  and  gather 
momentum. 
Most  objective  observers  agree  that  Jack 
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Kennedy  would  not  have  been  tbe  Demo- 
cratic n<»nlnee  In  1000  had  he  not  entered 
the  slgnlfleant  primaries  and  won  them  all. 
The  primaries  were  the  only  way  he  oould 
■how  his  support  among  rank-and-file  Demo- 
crats to  the  party  laadsrs,  who  generally 
opposed  his  nomination.  Kennedy  had  to 
prove  that  •  Catholic  oould  be  eleotad 
president. 

In  short,  regional  primaries  would  allow 
a  candidate  to  gracefully  withdraw  If  his 
campaign  failed  to  catch  fire.  Ihey  would 
also  allow  a  smoldering  ember  to  be  built 
Into  a  biasing  bonfire. 

Under  my  measure,  moreover,  the  TOtera 
would  have  a  bettor  chance  to  Judge  a  candi- 
date's true  qualifications.  "Madison  Avenue" 
would  be  shelved.  A  more  personal  and  direct 
approach  would  result. 

The  trademarks  of  a  national  primary 
would  be  "Image"  and  "style."  Neither  has 
substance. 

The  trademarks  of  a  regional  primary 
would  be  'Issues"  and  "answers."  Both  hays 
meaning. 

If  we  are  to  restore  "faith"  and  "hcqw" 
to  our  system  of  government,  the  last  thing 
we  can  afford  is  the  "Impersonal"  i^iproaeh 
that  Is  bound  to  result  from  a  national 
primary. 

If  we  are  to  return  "government  to  the 
people"  and  restore  their  confidence  In  that 
government,  we  have  an  Infinitely  better  op- 
portunlty  through  the  regional  primary  con- 
cept. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  conclusion  at  ths 
Wisconsin  primary  Just  3  days  ago.  we  have 
observed  the  results  of  four  state  presidential 
primaries.  What,  If  anything,  do  thase 
primaries  tell  us?  What  do  they  say  about 
Hubert  Humphrey,  who  lost  in  norlda  with- 
out really  losing?  What  about  Ed  Muskte. 
who  won  In  New  Hampshire  without  reaUy 
winning?  Or  how  about  Ted  Kennedy,  who 
didn't  parUcipate  at  all? 

The  most  Important  lesson  to  be  learned 
Is  the  folly  of  ths  current  method  of  aslsct- 
Ing  party  nominees. 

We  must  return  credibility  to  the  candi- 
dates and  dignity  to  the  presidency.  Ilie 
regional  presidential  primary  offers  the  best 
hope  of  attaining  that  admirable  goal. 

8.  3006 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Oongresa  auembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Presidential  Regional 
Primaries  Act". 

riNDINCB 

8bc.  3.  The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  the  proliferation  of  elections  held  by 
States  for  the  expression  of  a  preference  for 
the  nomination  of  individuals  for  election 
to  the  oflloe  of  President  subjects  candidates 
for  nomination  for  election  to  such  office  to 
physical  exhaustion,  danger,  and  Inordinate 
expense; 

(2)  there  la  no  uniformity  among  State 
laws  with  respect  to  the  effect  of  such  elec- 
tions on  delegates  to  the  nominating  con- 
ventions held  by  political  parties; 

(3)  the  confusion  caused  by  this  lack  of 
uniformity  In  State  laws  gives  rise  to  cyn- 
icism, frustration,  and  distrust  of  the  nom- 
ination process; 

(4)  tha  national  nominating  conysntlons 
held  by  political  parties  constitute  an  In- 
tegral part  of  the  process  by  which  the 
President  Is  chosen  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States;  and 

(8)  In  order  to  protect  the  Integrity  of  ths 
preeldentlal  election  process  and  provlda  for 
the  general  welfare  of  the  Nation,  It  Is  nec- 
essary to  regulate  the  part  of  the  process 
relating  to  the  nomination  of  rmndldatias  for 
election  to  the  office  of  President. 

KSTABUBBIIKMT  OF  BSCIOIf AL  FlTlfsaiW 

Sac.  3.  (a)  No  State  shall  conduct  an  elsc- 
tion  for  expression  of  a  preference  for  the 
nomination  of  Individuals  for  election  to  the 


office  of  President  except  In  aocordanos  with  lature.  Each  voter  shall  be  eligible  to  vote 

the  provisions  of  this  Act.  only  for  a  candidate  for  nomination  by  the 

(b)  Five  regional  primaries  shall  be  held  the  party  of  that  voter's  registered  aflUlailon. 

during  each  presidential  election  year.  The  If  the  law  of  any  State  makes  no  provision 

first  regional  primary  shall  be  hsld  on  the  for  the  registration  of  voten  by  party  aflllla- 

seoond  Tuesday  of  March,  and  an  additional  tlon.  voten  In  that  State  tfiaU  register  their 

regional  primary  shall  be  held  on  the  second  party  aflUlatlon  m  accordance  with  prooe- 

Tusaday  of  each  of  the  4  succeeding  months,  dures  promulgated  by  the  Commission. 

Seventy  dajrs  before  the  date  of  the  first  re-  (f )  The  chief  executive  oflloer  of  each  State 

glonal   primary,   tbe   Commission   shall   de-  shall  certify  the  results  of  the  regional  prl- 

termlne  by  lot  the  region  In  which  that  prl-  mary  held  In  his  State  to  the  commission 

mary  is  to  be  held.  The  Commission  then  within  a  period  of  time  after  such  date,  not 

shall  determine  by  separate  lot,  conducted  exceeding  16  days,  prescribed  by  the  Oom- 

70  days  before  the  date  of  each  subsequent  mission, 

regional  primary  except  the  last,  the  region  appoiNTicxirr  of  comvsntion  OELEOtTEa 

1? t^^teiT*  ■""**»"•*'*  "«*°'^  P'*"'*^  SK.  4.    (a)    A  candidate  who  receives  6 

»  w,.     .1         ..          ..       _.       ,      -.  percent  or  more  of  the  votes  cast  by  membere 

.J'^^^^l  ,^*   ^^   """^K^Sfiw    flSitf^'  ^  111"  political  party  in  a  regional  primary 

there  shau  appear  on  the  ballot,  togetoer  ^^^  ^^^^  dSegites  froiTstates  wlthli 

with  tho  name  of  the  political  party  with  ^^  ^^  within^  irtilch  the  primary  was 

which  he  is  affiliated,  the  name  of  esch  In-  jj^j^  ^  ^^^  national  nominating  convention 

dividual  who  is  generally  re<»gnbed  In  na-  u^j^  ^y  the  political  party  whose  nomination 

tlonal  news  media  throughout  the  United  he  seeks 

SUtes  as  a  candidate  for  nomination  by  a  (i,)  The  number  of  delegates  which  a  can- 

national  political  party  for  election  to  such  dm^te  nh^i  ^>polnt  In  any  State  within  that 

office,  as  determined  by  a  majority  of  the  i^on  Is  a  number  which  Is  a  i>eroentag« 

members  of  the  Commission.  ^j  ^^  total  number  of  delegates  from  that 

(2)  An  mdivldual  whose  name  Is  not  placed  state  to  his  party's  national  nominating  oon- 
on  a  regional  primary  ballot  by  the  Com-  ventlon  equal  to  the  percentage  of  the  votes 
mission  imder  paragraph  (1)  may  have  his  „„(  t,y  oxemben  ot  his  party  In  that  State 
name  and  the  name  of  the  political  party  received  by  him  In  the  primary. 

with  which  he  Is  affiliated  appear  on  the  /g%    jj  ^  candidate  receives  leas  »«*n  9 

baUot,  If  he  Is  eligible  for  election  to  the  percent  of  the   votea  cast  by  memben  of 

office  of  President,  by  notifying  the  Com-  ^^^g  political  party  in  a  regional  primary,  he 

mission  In  writing  that  he  is  a  candidate  jj^y  ^ot  appoint  a  delegate  from  any  State 

for  nomination  by  a  political  party  (specify-  within  that  region.  The  percentage  of  tha 

Ing  which  political  party)  for  election  to  the  votes  cast  for  such  a  candidate  by  memben 

office  of  President,  and —  ^f  ^is  political   party  In  any  State  within 

(A)  presenting  the  Commission  with  a  pe-  that  region  shall  be  (1)  apportioned  among 
tltlon  supporting  his  candidacy  for  such  the  other  candidates  of  the  same  political 
nomination,  signed  by  1  percent  of  the  reg-  party  who  received  votes  In  that  State  on  tha 
Istered  votera  In  the  region  in  which  he  basis  of  the  number  of  votes  received  by  each 
wishes  to  appear  on  the  primary  ballot  (not  of  such  other  candidates  and  (2)  added  to  the 
more  than  25  percent  of  the  slgnatxires  nee-  percentage  of  tlie  votea  received  by  each  of 
essary  shall  come  from  any  State  within  that  such  other  candidates  In  that  State  for  the 
region) ;  or  purpose  of  determining  the  number  of  dele- 

(B)  paying  a  filing  fee  of  $10,000  which  gates  they  may  each  appoint  under  subsec- 
shall  be  refunded  if  he  receives  5  percent  or  tlon  (b) . 

more  of  the  total  number  of  votes  cast  by  (d)  If  a  candidate  falls  or  refuses  to  ap- 

membere  of  his  political  party  In  the  regional  point  delegates  to  which  hs  Is  entitled  In  any 

primary.  The  notification  and  presentation  or  state  within  a  reasonable  time,  as  prescribed 

payment  shall  be  made  to  the  Commission  by  the  Commission,  tbe  Commission  shall 

by  such  date  before  the  primary  as  the  Com-  i^polnt  dtiegates  pledged  to  support  such 

mission  may  prescribe,  but  not  earlier  than  candidate  at  the  national  r""n<"*«'-*"g  oon- 

46  days  at  later  than  36  days  prior  to  the  ventlon  held  by  his  party.  Such  delegatsa 

date  on  which  the  primary  is  to  be  hdd  In  shall  be  bound  to  support  such  candidate  at 

that  region.  the  convention  to  the  same  extent  as  if  they 

(3)  The  Commission  shall  announce—  had  been  appointed  by  that  candidate. 

(A)  a   tenutive   list   of   Indlvkluals   for  comrnnoK  baixotwo 

Whom  votes  may  be  cast  at  a  regional  prl-  delegate  to  a  convention  held 

mary  70  days  before  the  date  of  that  prl-  ^^  ^  poutlcal  party  for  the  nomination  of 

™^v'  ^  «„«!  II.*  «»  i~*iirtH«.i.  f«r  «h«».  •  candidate  for  electUm  to  ths  ottoe  of  Preel- 

(B)  a  final  list  of  Indmduals  tor  whom  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^,  nomination  of  the 
votes  may  be  cast  at  a  regl^  primary  80  j^^j^t,  ^^o  appointed  him  or  for  whom 
days  before  the  date  of  that  primary.  ^^  ^^  appointed  untU— 

(d)  The  Commission  shall  not  Include  on  a  bStote  have  been  taken;  or 

the  ballot  of  any  regional  primary  the  name  J*'  „,T^r««,HMLVr^iv«i  Ims  than  90 

of  any  mdivldual  who  executes  and  files  with  J^rT^t^^S^n  T^Tf  T 

the  Oommlsslon  the  foUowlng  afladavlt.  exe-  P'f!?'^,,*!*?*  n^Jlt*  J^™  hta 

cuted  under  oath-  ^^)  such  candidate  rwsases  him. 

T:. being'  duly  flnt  sworn,  do  depose  (^)  ^  "  '^'^^^""t^^^  \^}^t^ 

and  say  thkt  Isii  not.  and  do  not  Intondto  *»»  !f**J1t'  ^"^  t^l^^y^t^  ^  ^ 

becomJ.  a  candidate  for  nomination  for  elec-  Se?!^U^**5?LWLf2L!2S?£SlSSrTS 

ne°uSLSste2^^"''°""°''^'°*  ssa^tS'SK^s'sssrrtSrtiriS! 

«  ♦^  vwitlon  for  such  candidate,  but  the  result  of 

^^^♦,  ^;";r*V«f  «»•  subsequent  ballot  shaU  not,  In  such  caaa. 

"Taiiii          («)  ■"»•  Individual  who  will  be  the  candl- 

1^^'  date  for  a  poUtlcal  party  for  election  to  the 

MaiBa  o"^  °^  ^^'*  Frealdent  shall  be  saleotad  by 
the  oonventton  IMld  by  that  party  In  acoord- 

•nUe         ^^  •**"•  ^**'  '"^^  prooadures  as  tt  may  adopt. 

My  commission  expires .  19 .  a»m»DMsmiit  or  araxas  warn  ooaxa 

(e)  Subject  to  sooh  guld^nss  as  tha  Cotn-  ov  khsabt 

mission  may  promulgate,  tha  regional  prl-  Sac.  6.  Upon  application  therefor,  the  Oom- 

mary  shall  be  conducted  in  each  State  by  mi—ion  «j«»ii  retaobuno  each  State  for  tha 

officials  ot  that  State  diarged  with  oondoet-  oo^ts  it  Inoun  In  conducting  a  regional  prt- 

Ing  daottooa.  Toteta  In  oadi  State  itiaU  hava  msry  hsld  tn  acoordanoa  with  tha  proTlalona 

tha  qiullfloatlons  rsqulalte  for  aleetocs  at  at  this  Act.  Such  applications  shall  be  sub- 

tha  moat  numerous  brantdi  of  tha  State  lagla-  mltted  at  such  times  and  In  such  form,  and 
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•haU  contain  auoh  Information,  m  th*  dom- 
mlaslon  abaU  raqtUra. 

ZBTABUBHlCZirr  OF  FIDBUL  PBIIUST 
KLXCnONa  COMlITSaiOK 

Sac.  7.  (a)  There  1b  hereby  estabUabed  ^  bl- 
partlaan  flommlMlon  to  be  known  aa  the :  >M- 
aral  Primary  Elections  Commlaslon. 

(b)  The  Commlwtlon  shall  be  compoei  d  of 
6  comunlaBloners  not  otherwise  employef  by 
the  Federal  C3ovemment  appointed  by 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
■eat  of  the  Senate.  Each  Commissioner  ihtdl 
be  a  member  of  a  political  party  which  p<Mled 
not  less  than  10  million  votes  in  the  presl(  len- 
tba  election  Immediately  preceding  his  ap- 
pointment. Not  more  than  3  oommlaslo  aers 
may  be  members  of  the  same  polltloal  p  irty. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  select  a  CI  air- 
man from  among  Its  members,  lliree  <  om- 
mlssloners  ahail  constitute  a  quorum. 

(d)  The  terms  of  ofDce  of  each  Commis- 
sioner shftll  be  5  years,  except  that — 

(1)  the  terms  of  office  of  the  Comnls- 
Bloners  first  takmg  office  shall  expire,  as  des- 
ignated by  the  President  at  the  time  ol  ap- 
pointment, 1  at  the  end  of  1  year,  1  at  the 
end  of  3  years,  1  at  the  end  of  3  yean,  1  at 
the  end  of  4  years,  and  1  at  the  end  at  6 
years,  after  the  date  of  the  first  preside  itlal 
■lection  which  occurs  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Aot; 

(2)  any  Commissioner  appointed  to  1  111  a 
raoancy  occurring  before  the  explratlo  i  of 
the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  wat  Kp- 
pointed  shall  be  appointed  for  the  remal  ader 
of  such  term;  and 

(3)  upon  the  expiration  of  his  terii  of 
office  a  Commissioner  shall  continue  to  serve 
until  his  successor  is  appointed  and  has 
qualified. 

(e)  The  Conmilsslon  shall  have  an  o  Ocial 
■eal  which  shall  be  Judicially  noticed. 

(f )  The  Coomilsslonera  shall  serve  wli  hout 
compensation;  but  they  shall  be  relmb  irsed 
for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other  nec<  laary 
e]q>ense8  Incurred  by  them  In  the  penorm- 
ance  of  their  duties  as  members  ol  the 
Oommlssion. 

(g)  The  Oommlssion  is  authorized  ti  up- 
polnt,  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
title  6,  United  States  Code.  governlngTap- 
polntments  In  the  competitive  servlcel  an 
administrative  officer,  and  to  fix  his  tom- 
penaation,  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  ohiHjter  51  and  subchapter  53  of  such  title 
relating  to  classification  and  General  8c  led- 
ule  pay  ratee,  at  an  annual  rate  not  to  ex- 
ceed the  annual  rate  prescribed  by  settion 
S31S  of  title  6,  United  SUtee  Code,  for  :  evel 
IV  of  the  ExecuUve  Schedule. 

(h)  The  Oommlssion  Is  authorized  to  ap- 
point and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  o  ixw 
personnel  as  it  deems  advisable. 

Dums  OF  TRB  comcunoif 
Sac.   8.    (a)    The   Commission  shall  iieet 
prior  to  each  regional  primary  and  at  lucb 
other    times    as    It    deems    neoeesary,    uid 
abaU— 

(1)  publish  tentative  and  final  llata  of  the 
Individuals  for  whom  votes  may  be  ca»  In 
each  regional  primary  ballot  and  fumlai  a 
certified  final  list  of  such  individuals  to 
the  appropriate  officials  of  each  State  SO  i  ays 
before  a  regional  primary  U  to  be  held  In 
that  State; 

(2)  determine  the  sufficiency  of  any  p»tl- 
tlon  presented  to  the  Oommlaslon  imder  i  ec- 
tlon3(c); 

(3)  prescribe  the  date,  after  the  dat)  of 
a  regional  primary,  on  which  the  chief  ez(  eu- 
tlve  officer  of  each  State  shall  certify  the 
results  of  the  regional  primary  held  In  his 
State  to  the  Commission; 

(4)  promulgate  guidelines  and  prooed  iree 
to  be  followed  by  the  States  m  conducing 
regional  prlmartee; 

(6)  review  applications  for  relmburaen  ent 
submitted  under  section  6,  preecrlbe  thetbne 
of  ■ubmlsslon,  form,  and  Information  c  m- 
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tent  of  auoh  i4>pllcatlona,  and  determine  and 
pay  the  amotmt  to  be  relmburaad  to  each 
State  under  such  section; 

6)  consult  and  cooperate  with  State  offi- 
cials in  order  to  assist  them  In  conducting 
regional  primaries; 

(7)  determine  by  lot  In  y<v<Ardanfltt  with 
section  3(b)  the  order  in  which  the  regional 
primaries  are  to  be  held; 

(8)  receive  and  hold  any  filing  fee  paid 
under  section  3(c)  (2)  (B)  and — 

(A)  refimd  that  fee  to  the  candidate  who 
paid  it  If  he  receives  a  number  of  votes  In 
the  regional  primary  with  raqMct  to  whlob 
be  paid  It  equal  to  6  percent  or  more  of  the 
total  number  of  votes  cast  by  members  of  his 
political  party  In  that  primary;  or 

(B)  pay  the  fee  into  the  general  fund  of 
the  Treasury  if  it  is  not  refimdable  under 
clause  (A)  of  this  paragraph; 

(9)  appoint  delegates  when  necessary  un- 
der section  6(d);  and 

(10)  take  such  other  actions  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  tlila 
Aot. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  and  the  President  not  later  than 
180  days  prior  to  the  date  of  the  first  re- 
gional primary  to  be  held  under  this  Act  on 
the  steps  it  has  taken  to  Implement  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  together  with  recommen- 
dations for  addlUonal  legislation,  if  any, 
which  may  be  necessary  In  order  to  carry  out 
the  regional  primary  system  established  un- 
der this  Act. 

DErnrmoiVB 
See.  9.  As  used  In  this  Act.  the  term— 

(1)  "Commission"  means  the  Federal  Pri- 
mary Elections  Commission  established  under 
section  7; 

(2)  "region"  means  any  of  the  foUowlng 
five  regions: 

(A)  Region  1  comprises  Maine,  Massachu- 
setts. New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Ver- 
mont. Connecticut,  New  York.  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  and  Delaware. 

(B)  Region  2  comprlaea  Michigan.  Illinois. 
Indiana,  Ohio.  West  Virginia,  and  Kentucky. 

(C)  Region  3  comprises  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Mississippi.  Ala- 
bama, Oeorgla,  Florida,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
Canal  Zone. 

(D)  Region  4  comprises  North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota,  MlnneeoU.  Wisconsin.  Iowa. 
Nebraska.  Kansas,  Missouri,  OUahon>a,  Ar- 
Icansas,  Texas,  and  Louisiana. 

(B)  Region  5  comprises  Washington  Ore- 
gon, Montana.  Idaho,  Wyoming,  California, 
Nevada,  Utah,  Colorado,  Arizona.  New  Mex- 
ico, Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Ouam. 

(3)  "regional  primary"  means  an  election 
held  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  for  the  expression  of  a  preference  for  the 
nomination  of  Individuals  for  election  to  the 
office  of  President; 

(4)  "national  political  party"  means  a 
political  party  whose  presidential  electors 
received  In  excess  of  35  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  votes  cast  for  all  presidential  elec- 
tors In  the  most  recently  held  presidential 
election; 

(5)  "candidate"  means  an  individual  who 
Is  a  candidate  for  nomination  by  a  politi- 
cal party  as  its  candidate  for  elecUon  to  the 
office  of  President; 

(6)  "national  nominating  convention" 
means  a  convention  held  by  a  political  party 
for  the  nomination  of  candidates  for  election 
as  President  and  Vice  President;  and 

(7)  "State"  means  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  Coounonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  islands.  Ouam.  the  Canal  Zone,  and 
each  of  the  umted  SUtes. 

AirrHoaaATioif  of  ArpaoPBisnoifs 
Sac.  10.  There  are  authorized  to  be  an>ro- 
prlated  such  sums  as  may  be  neceasary  to 
carry  out  the  provlalons  of  this  Act. 


aaOIONAL  FBCSmKNTIAL 
FEfMSaiM 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
the  dlmtingiiished  Junior  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Packwooo)  in  oosponsorlng 
legislation  establishing  five  regional 
presidential  preference  primaries.  This 
proposal  retains  the  important  value  of 
the  current  system,  while  avoiding  the 
pitfalls  Inherent  in  a  single  national 
primary.  It  provides  a  dramatic  improve- 
ment over  the  current  system  of  selecting 
party  nominees,  the  Und  of  improvement 
that  is  essential  if  we  are  to  restore  cred- 
ibility to  presidential  candidates  and 
dignity  to  the  Presidency. 

This  is  not  to  say.  Mr.  President,  that 
there  are  not  distinct  advantoges  in  indi- 
vidual State  primaries.  There  are.  They 
worked  well,  however,  only  so  Iraig  as 
there  were  less  than  a  dozen  significant 
primaries.  With  the  proliferation  of 
State  primaries,  there  has  been  a  similar 
proliferation  In  the  number  of  financially 
bankrupt  and  physically  exhausted  pres- 
idential candidates. 

The  selection  of  a  presidential  nomi- 
nee should  not  be  based  on  ph^cal  en- 
durance nor  up<Hi  easy  access  to  enor- 
mous sums  of  money.  Instead,  the  de- 
cision should  be  determined  by  a 
candidate's  ability  to  lead  or  to  inspire. 
A  series  of  regional  primaries  provides 
the  best  means  of  achieving  that  goal. 

Mr.  President,  our  regional  primary 
plan  has  received  widespread  sumwrt 
throughout  the  country.  Editorial  com- 
ment in  each  of  tlie  five  regions  proposed 
in  our  bill  has  been  extremdy  favorable. 

Brir.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  editorials  and  articles  on 
regional  primaries  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcokd, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  BratUeboro  (Vt.)  Reformer, 
Apr.  10.  1973] 

RaoiONAL  PancABias  Oar  a  Boost 

My  Goodness  I  For  the  last  several  weeks  oa 
this  page,  whUe  everyone  from  the  New  York 
Times  to  Senator  OsMge  Aiken  was  denounc- 
ing them,  we've  been  defending  the  presiden- 
tial primary  system.  The  oountetsuggestlon 
made  here  to  the  Alken-MatMfield  piopoasi  of 
a  nationwide  primary  was  f  <m-  a  system  of  ro- 
tating regional  primaries  (New  Hampshire, 
Florldik  Kansas,  etc.,  one  presidential  year; 
Vermont,  Alabama,  Oklahoma,  etc.  another 
year,  and  so  on). 

Coming  up  now  with  the  same  idea  Is  U.8. 
Senator  Robert  W.  Packard,  Republioan  of 
Oregon.  He  has  proposed  five  regional  pri- 
maries to  replace  the  "present  mishmash." 
Under  a  bill  he  is  Introducing,  the  five  con- 
tests would  take  place,  a  month  at  a  time, 
beginning  In  March  of  Prealdentlal  election 
years.  The  order  (and  possibly  the  sUtes 
themselves)  would  be  determined  by  lot. 

The  current  system  is  a  "mishmash",  but. 
as  the  emergence  of  George  McOovem  and 
the  decline  of  Edmund  Muskle  has  shown,  la 
a  democratic  method  of  weeding  out  the 
Image  Merchants  from  the  Issue-oriented 
campaigners.  (Seven  primaries  might  be  bet- 
ter than  five,  but  that's  a  matter  of  debate). 

Senator  Packard  is  a  wise  man.  His  pro- 
posal obviously  is  going  to  draw  wide  atten- 
tion—as shown  by  the  Tact  that  Senator 
Mansfield,  coauthor  with  George  Aiken  of  the 
National  Primary  Idea.  oaUed  tt  "a  step  in 
the  tight  direction." 
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[Prom  the  Tf*"«'"g  (Mich.)  State  Journal. 
Apr.  17, 1972] 

RaoxoNsi.  PaiMAEBS  MzoHT  Hzlf 

As  the  1973  presidential  primaries  grind 
along  with  no  clear  cut  decisions  for  the 
Democrats  and  no  real  contest  among  Re- 
publicans, it  becomes  more  evident  that  some 
more  sensible  alternative  is  needed  for  the 
future. 

The  mishmash  of  confusing  issues  and 
election  rules  In  the  various  states  creates 
conditions  where  voters  do  not  get  a  true 
picture  of  a  candidate's  strength  and  dele- 
gate selection  procedures  are  nothing  less 
than  incredible. 

Sen.  Robert  W.  Packwood.  R.,  Ore.,  aptly 
summed  it  up  when  he  said:  "These  (pri- 
mary) extravaganzas  take  the  form  of  citrus 
circuses  in  Florida  and  winter  carnivals  in 
Wisconsin,  lliey  leave  the  candidates  tired 
and  broke.  They  leave  the  public  t>ored  and 
bewildered  and — ^far  too  often — disgusted. 
Voters  understandably  ask.  'when  Is  It  com- 
ing to  an  end?'  In  the  procees,  the  candi- 
dates loee  their  credibility  and  the  office  loses 
Its  dignity." 

Another  political  observer  offered :  "What 
we  have  is  24  different  sets  of  rules,  players 
and  stakes." 

The  situation,  however,  is  not  beyond  sal- 
vage. Sen.  Packwood  has  an  alternative  plan 
which  he  admits  Is  not  a  cure-all,  but  which 
he  aald  could  at  least  restore  some  credibility 
to  the  present  system. 

Packwood's  idea  calls  for  establishing  five 
regional  primaries,  through  congressional  ac- 
tion, which  woiild  Include  all  60  states.  In- 
stead of  state  by  state  voting,  the  five  primar- 
ies would  be  held  In  groupings  of  states  on 
different  d.:;tes.  A  federal  elections  conunls- 
Blon  would  meet  70  days  before  the  first  re- 
gional primary  and  determine  by  lot  the 
region  In  which  the  first  primary  would  be 
held.  The  process  would  be  repeated  for  each 
of  the  remaining  regions. 

Packwood  believes  this  would  be  an  ad- 
vantage to  candidates  who  lack  the  financial 
resources  to  start  campaigning  many  months 
In  advance  of  the  elections  In  key  states 
where  primary  dates  are  established  long  be- 
fore the  election  year. 

The  senator  also  proposed  a  uniform  dele- 
gate selection  procesc  In  which  candidates  In 
the  regional  primaries  would  be  entitled  to 
delegate  backing  at  the  national  convention 
on  the  basis  of  the  percentage  of  the  vote  he 
or  she  received  In  each  state.  This  Is  done  In 
some  states  now.  Including  Michigan  insofar 
as  the  first  two  convention  ballots  are  con- 
cerned, but  for  the  most  part  delegate  sdec- 
tlon  Is  hit  and  miss. 

The  Oregon  lawmaker  said  he  opposes  a  sin- 
gle national  primary  because  it  would  give  too 
much  advantage  to  big  name  candidates  with 
access  to  the  national  media  center  In  Wash- 
ington or  to  those  with  access  to  enormous 
sums  of  money.  Regional  primaries,  Pack- 
wood  believes,  would  give  lesser  known  can- 
didates a  better  chance  to  plan  a  serloxis 
campaign  without  going  broke  before  he  or 
she  even  gets  started. 

Sen.  Packwood's  plan  seems  to  faake  oon- 
slderable  sense  and  we  hope  it  gets  serious 
consideration.  Almost  anything  would  be 
better  than  what  the  senator  called  the  exist- 
ing "traveling  sideshow." 

(From  the  Saginaw  (Mich.) .  News.  Apr.  13. 

1972) 
Yoxma  Sxmatob  Jours  Caix  fob  Pumaxt 

RxroBM 
Add  the  name  of  ymmg  Sen.  Robert  W. 
Packwood,  Oregon  Republican,  to  thoae  In 
OongresB  who  believe  the  time  has  come  for 
■weeping  reform  In  the  nation's  prealdentlal 
primary  election  prooeas.  Thus  one  of  tiM 
Senate's  yoimgest  members  Joins  two  of  Its 
reqMoted  veterans,  Democrat  Manatleld  of 
Montana  and  Aiken  of  Vermont,  dedicated 
to  this  purpose. 
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Whether  Packwood  can  make  his  Idea 
swing  remains  to  be  seen.  But  the  39-year- 
old  first  termer  has  announced  he  is  seek- 
ing oosponsors  for  a  bill  which  would  reduce 
the  total  number  of  primaries  from  the 
present  24  to  five.  Essentially  Sen.  Pack- 
wood's  plan  would  cut  the  country  and  Its 
territories  Into  five  regions — ^thus  establish- 
ing the  base  for  five  regloital  elections,  the 
first  to  be  held  the  second  Tuesday  of  March 
and  succeeding  ones  the  second  Tuesday  In 
April,  May.  June  and  July. 

Michigan,  for  example.  In  the  bill  Pack- 
wood  Intends  to  introduce  would  fall  In  Re- 
gion No.  2  along  with  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio, 
West  Virginia  and  Kentucky.  Region  No.  1 
would  take  in  all  of  the  New  England  states 
plus  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey 
and  Delaware. 

This  U  the  bare  bones  of  the  legislation 
Packwood  is  now  passing  among  his  col- 
leagues. In  addition  it  calls  for  the  creation 
of  a  five-member  federal  primary  elections 
commission,  its  members  nominated  by  the 
President  and  subject  to  Senate  confirma- 
tion. 

The  real  cutle  In  the  Packwood  reform 
propoBal,  however,  oomes  In  the  duty  It  as- 
signs to  the  commission.  It  would  meet  70 
days  before  the  first  (March)  primary  and 
determine  by  lot  the  region  In  which  the  first 
presidential  preferential  would  be  held.  The 
young  senator  from  Oregon  believes  the  ad- 
vantages In  this  would  be  In  keeping  all  le- 
gitimate presidential  aspirants  honest,  give 
none  the  advantage  of  a  campaign  or  spend- 
ing head  start  over  another,  force  all  of 
them  to  conserve  their  funds,  time  and  en- 
ergy. 

There  is  something  to  be  said  for  this.  It 
has  become  the  style  today  for  many  seeking 
the  nation's  highest  office  to  begin  hitting 
the  road  as  much  aa  two  years  bef<x«  elec- 
tion day.  This  kind  at  reform  could  curb 
the  appetite  for  travel  and  keep  them  In 
Washington— or  wherever — and  at  work. 

The  Packwood  package  would  also  alter 
and  standardiae  the  traditional  delegate 
process.  Delegates  woxild  no  longer  be  elected 
to  the  national  conventions.  Instead,  any 
candidate  who  polled  at  least  five  per  cent 
of  the  vote  cast  in  a  regional  primary  would 
appoint  his  delegates  to  the  convention 
based  on  the  percentage  of  the  vote  he  re- 
ceived In  the  regional  test.  They  would  re- 
main committed  unless  released,  unless  the 
candidate  failed  to  draw  20  per  cent  of  the 
vote  at  the  convention — or  untU  two  ballots 
had  I>een  taken. 

Pa^wood's  blueprint  for  presidential 
preferential  primary  reform  may  not  be  per- 
fect. We're  not  ready  to  endorse  it  as  the 
best  idea  yet  in  spite  of  the  senator's  con- 
tention that  It  Is  better  than  the  single  na- 
tional primary  Mansfield  and  Aiken  have  ex- 
pressed Interest  In.  Likely  there  will  be  a  va- 
riety of  plans  If  Congress  gives  this  the  seri- 
ous consideration  It  deserves  before  another 
national  election  year  rolls  around. 

Perhaps  one  primary  beats  five — but  five 
surely  Is  better  than  24.  Itiey  have  turned 
the  whole  system  Into  a  costly  circus  that 
wean  out  and  financially  breaks  candidates 
and  frazElea  the  nerves  of  the  country  every 
four  years  on  schedule. 

For  now.  Sen.  Packwood  shotild  press  on 
In  search  of  co-sponsors.  At  least  he's  on  the 
right  track  and  giving  a  serious  matter  seri- 
ous thought. 

[From  the  Flint  (Mich.)  Journal. 

AprU  16.  1972] 

iNTSicrnNG  ANswas  to  PiniART  FAiLuaas 

If    tiie    current    primary    elections   faroe 

serves  no  other  purpose  in  the  long  run.  It 

Is  probable  thaA  It  wiU  apark  some  extensive 

reforms  In  our  electoral  process. 

The  lack  of  logic,  coherence,  and  uniform- 
ity In  the  current  process  has  already  trlg- 
graed  a  proposal  by  two  of  the  nation's  most 


prestigious  legislators.  Sen.  Mike  Mansfield, 
D-Mont.,  and  Sen.  George  D.  Aiken.  R-Vt. 

They  are  supporting  legislation  which 
would  create  a  single  national  primary  to 
nominate  candidates  for  the  presidency. 

The  Flint  Journal  Joins  many  observers 
In  looking  at  this  pnqxisal  with  mixed  feel- 
ings, heavily  loaded  with  reservations.  Al- 
though It  would  probably  be  an  Improvement 
over  the  present  brouhaha,  it  runs  directly 
coimter  to  several  other  Sectoral  reforms 
which  are  sorely  needed. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  drawback  is  the  evi- 
dent need  for  candidates  to  Increase  rather 
than  decrease  the  huge  sums  of  money  neces- 
sary to  make  any  Imprint  on  the  national 
level  In  an  election  campaign.  It  could 
strengthen  the  trend  toward  restricting 
candidates  to  the  wealthy  or  the  "adopted 
sons"  of  the  wealthy. 

A  second  drawback  would  be  the  tendency 
to  concentrate  the  i>otentlal  candidates 
among  those  with  a  national  "image"  and 
reputation,  excluding  many  able  persons  out- 
side the  centers  of  power  and  population 
such  as  Washington,  New  Yoric  or  Los  An- 
geles. 

A  most  Interesting  alternative  has  been 
offered  recently  by  Ben.  Robert  W.  Pack- 
wood,  VL-On. 

Briefiy  and  Inadequately,  this  is  his 
proposal: 

Create  a  federal  primary  elections  com- 
mission of  five  members  to  supervise  his 
"regional  primary"  plan. 

Divide  the  nation  Into  five  regions,  each 
to  hold  a  primary  at  a  designated  time  with 
all  plausible  candidates  listed  on  the  party 
baUots. 

The  regions  he  proposes  would  be:  (1) 
Connecticut,  Delaware.  Maine,  Massachu- 
setts, New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York. 
Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island  and  Vermont; 
(2)  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Michigan. 
Ohio  and  West  Virginia;  (3)  Alabama,  Canal 
Zone,  District  of  Columbia.  Florida,  Georgia. 
Maryland,  Mississippi,  North  and  South  Car- 
olina, Puerto  Rico,  Tennessee,  Virginia  and 
the  Virgin  Islands;  (4)  Arkansas,  Iowa. 
Kansas,  Louisiana,  Minnesota,  Missouri. 
Nebraska,  North  and  South  Dakota,  Okla- 
homa. Texas  and  Wisconsin,  and  (5)  Alaska. 
Arizona.  California,  Colorado,  Guam,  Hawaii, 
Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Ore- 
gon. Utah,  Washington  and  Wyoming. 

The  proposal  would  have  the  first  prinuu^ 
held  on  the  first  Tuesday  In  March  with 
successive  primaries  held  on  the  second 
Tuesdays  of  the  next  four  months. 

Packwood  would  have  his  election  com- 
mission meet  70  days  prior  to  the  March  pri- 
mary to  draw  lots  whl(^  would  determine 
the  order  if  which  each  region  would  hold 
its  election,  eliminating  favoritism  for  one 
area  over  the  other  except  by  chance. 

The  other  major  provision  of  his  pn^Msal 
would  be  to  give  each  candidate  convention 
delegates  determined  by  his  share  of  each 
state's  popular  vote.  These  delegates  would 
be  bound  to  be  the  candidate  at  the  national 
convention  until  released  by  the  candidate, 
the  candidate  receives  less  than  30  per  cent 
of  any  vote  or  two  ballots  have  been  takMX. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  other  aspects 
of  such  a  plan,  and  there  are  many  ques- 
tions raised  by  so  radical  a  departure  from 
our  present  practices. 

The  point  will  be  raised  that  su<di  a  plaa 
would  tend  to  give  a  regional  candidate  a 
big  edge  If  his  area  was  selected  first.  This  Is 
true,  but  surely  the  opening  primary  would 
be  iHXMder  and  more  significant  than  today's 
New  wamp»iitr«t-wiArirt^-wiiifi<MMiin  opsnen 
and  sxirely  It  would  eliminate  the  practice  of 
picking  which  primaries  a  candidate  enters 
In  order  to  create  an  illusion  ot  strength. 

Whether  su<^  a  plan  would  increase  or  les- 
sen the  total  expenditures  In  naming  a  can- 
didate Is  <^>en  to  debate,  but  It  Is  reasonable 
to  think  that  m  contrast  with  a  prolonged 
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natloDAl  contest  Intensive  regional 
could  prove  somewhst  leaa  costly. 

The  most  appe*Ung  claim  made  by 
.  wood  for  his  system,  however,  Is  his 
tlon  It  would  widen  the  base  (or  pi 
IdentlAl  oandUtatM. 

'"Hie   trsdemATk  of  a  national       , 

would  be  'Image'  and  'style'."  Packwoop  says. 
"Neither  has  substance.  The  trademi  rks  ot 
a  regional  primary  woxild  be  'Issues'  ai  id  'an- 
swers.' Both  have  meaning." 

He  argues  that  a  national  primary  would 
continue  the  trend  of  plddng  candidates 
almost  exclusively  from  among  Wash  :ngton 
figures  who  have  aocees  to  the  nation's  news 
media.  A  capable  but  relatively  unknow  i  can- 
,  dldate  could  not  contemplate  partlcl  >atlng 
unless  he  could  raise  enough  money  n  ad- 
vance to  guarantee  his  name  would  b  loome 
a  household  word." 

On  the  contrary,  he  says,  a  region*  1  pri- 
mary would  allow  a  candidate  to  sp  tnd  a 
relatively  small  amount  of  time  and  i  loney 
In  order  to  determine  whether  he  had  wide- 
spread support.  If  he  did  well  In  the  op  tnlng 
primary  he  would  find  support  for  fvvther 
campaigning.  If  he  did  not,  be  could 
draw  gracefully  and  throw  his  support 
choice  among  the  more  successful 
dates.  ^ 

On  the  surface,  Packwood's  proposal  h.^ 
considerable  substance  and  appeers  the  mo 
attractive  answer  offered  so  far  to  this  critlci 
governmental  problem. 

(From  the  Chloaco  Today.  Apr.  30,  1973] 

OVIBHATTUMO  PUMABT  ELECTIONS 

Coming  In  the  middle  of  the  long,  exhaust 
Ing  and  Increasingly  pointless  grind  of  r — ' 
Idential  primary  elections,  a  proposal  by 
Bob  Packwood   (R.,  Ore.)   looks  as  welc. 
as  a  soda  fountain  in  Death  Valley.  Packw. 
has  Just  introduced  a  bill  setting  up  a  n 
system  of  primary  elections — one  that  wor 
on  the  face  of  It.  retain  the  Important  val 
of  the  primary  system,  while  keeping  it  fr 
becoming  the  candidate- killing,  credlblll 
destroying  endurance  contest  It  now  Is. 

Sen.  Packwood's  Idea  Is  for  regional 
marles  rather  than  state  ones.  His  bill  w 
divide  the  60  states,  plus  Puerto  Rico,  O 
and   the  Virgin   Islands.   Into  five   regl 
groups  (Region  B.  for  example,  would 
In    Illtnois,    Indiana,    Kentucky,    Mlchl__, 
Ohio  and  West  Virginia).  The  bill  would  i  lao 
create  a  five-member  federal  primary  e:  ac- 
tions commission,  one  of  whose  tasks  e  bch 
election  year  would  be  to  determine  by  lot 
the  order  In  which  regional  primaries  wo  ild 
be  held. 

The  first  primary  would  take  place  on  ihe 
second  Tuesday  in  March  of  Presidential  el  jc- 
tlon  years;  the  rest  would  be  held  on  ^e 
second  Tuesday  of  each  of  the  four  succ«  k1- 
Ing  months.  So  the  whole  primary  coniest 
would  be  neatly  partitioned  into  five  mou^h- 
long  races,  during  which  candidates  ocjuld 
concentrate  on  one  region  at  a  time.      1 

That  means  a  candidate  wouldn't  bar  i  to 
race  from  New  Hampshire  to  Florida  to  ^  T\b- 
consln  to  California,  desperately  ]udgln(  Is- 
sues and  Images  to  fit  each  new  audleice. 
The  regional  campaigns  would  give  hha  a 
range  of  Issues  broad  enough  to  reflect  aa- 
tlonal  ooncenu,  yet  limited  enough  to  ac- 
quaint him  with  the  particiUar  interest*  of 
each  part  of  the  country.  In  short,  he  wo  ild 
have  time  to  talk  sense  to  the  voters,  in- 
stead of  being  turned  Into  a  glassy-eyed  n- 
hlblt  In  an  extremely  coatly  road  show. 

In  addition  to  this.  Packwood's  bill  at- 
tempts to  straighten  out  the  present  pat  sh- 
work  system  of  electing  delegates,  wh  ch 
varies  from  state  to  state  and  which  tow 
forces  Presidential  aspirants  to  spend  tli  ae, 
money  and  energy  on  putting  together  d«  le- 
gate slates  Instead  of  discussing  issues  I  n- 
der  Packwood's  bill,  delegates  would  not  be 
•^•cted  to  the  national  convention;  Insteid. 
any  Presidential  candidate  who  got  6  iter 
cent  ot  the  votes  In  a  regional  prlmiry 
would   be   able  to  i4>polnt  delegates  trta 


each  stete  according  to  the  peiceutage  of 
Totaa  be  received  there.  (If  Candidate  z.  for 
laatanoe.  got  40  per  cent  of  the  vote  In  Dll- 
noto.  he  could  name  40  per  cent  of  Illinois' 
oelagatea  to  the  convention.) 

The  delegates,  IncldantaUy,  would  be 
bound  to  support  their  candidate  only  for 
the  first  two  votes,  or  until  the  candidate's 
support  fell  below  30  per  cent,  or  untu  he 
released  them.  So  final  power  to  select  a 
Presidential  nominee  would  stlU  rest  with 
the  convention.  The  main  difference  would 
be  that  delegates  would  reflect  their  candi- 
date's views  and  his  proportional  strength 
more  accurately  than  they  do  now. 

Packwood's  proposal  nilgbt  b*  attmgOi- 
ened  further  by  adding  aoma  Umlta  en  oam* 
paign  spending.  But  as  It  stands,  it  keeps 
the  advantages  of  the  primary  system— which 
would  be  largely  Junked  by  the  more  sweep- 
ing plans  for  a  national  primary— while  mln- 
(Imlzlng  their  disadvantages.  The  disadvan- 
tages are  so  glaringly  obvious  right  now  that 
Congress  should  be  ready  to  give  this  blU  a 
sympathetic  hearing.  We  hope  ao 
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(Vtom  tba  Miami  Btorald.  Apr.  18.  18731 
SmciNa  TH«  Bnm  Pbocabt  Wat 

^^K?**"  P^sk^rood  (R-.  On.)  wants  to  do 
Kmethlng  about  the  Presidential  primaries 
He  calls  them  a  "mishmash  of  Presidential 
extravagansas."  """vum 

We  have  the  feeling  that  the  senator  may 
have  hit  a  tender  spot  In  the  nation  today 
So  far,  the  Presidential  road  show  has  proved 
little,  ooet  a  lot,  and  produced  only  the  crack- 
erbarrel  wisdom  that  voters  are  fed  up  with 
politics  as  usual. 

"These  extravaganzaa  take  the  form  of 
citrus  circuses  In  Florida  and  winter  carni- 
vals In  Wisconsin,"  according  to  Ben  Pack- 
wood.  "They  leave  the  candidates  tired  and 
broke.  They  leave  the  public  bored  or  bewU- 
dered  and— far  too  often— disgusted. 

"Voters  undersUndably  ask,  'When  is  this 
nonsense  coming  to  an  end?*  In  the  process 
the  candidates  lose  their  credlbUlty  and  the 
office  loses  Ita  dignity." 

The  senator  then  calls  for  a  plan  that 
"someway  dramatleaUy  Improves  the  Bamum 
and  BaUey  traveling  sideshow  that  U  In  New 
Hampshire  one  week,  Florida  the  next,  and 
does  not  end  untu  the  curtain  has  come 
down  a  total  of  34  times." 

We  like  the  way  the  senator  stetes  the 
problem.  It  has  the  ring  of  popular  wisdom 
and  we  would  expect  many  voters  to  agree 
that  there  must  be  a  better  way.  It  Is  less 
certain  that  the  senator  has  found  that  bet- 
ter way.  but  certainly  his  proposal  merits 
discussion  and  may  yet  prove  to  be  what  he 
says. 

What  the  senator  suggests  Is  a  system  of 
five  regional  primaries  that  woxild  begin  the 
second  Tuesday  in  ifarch  during  Presidential 
election  years.  They  would  l>e  supervised  by 
a  five-member  Federal  Elections  Commis- 
sion. 

To  limit  the  amount  of  advance  campaign- 
ing, therefore  democratizing  the  chances  of 
the  candidates  with  less  money,  the  primar- 
ies would  be  held  in  a  sequence  determined 
by  lots  to  be  drawn  70  days  before  the  date 
of  the  first  one. 

Sen.  Packwood  sees  this  as  a  better  solu- 
tion than  a  national  primary  because  money 
would  be  a  reduced  factor;  a  campaign  would 
have  to  reach  Into  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
try; news  media  centers  In  Washington  and 
New  Tork  could  not  dominate;  there  would 
be  more  time  for  issues  and  philosophy  than 
in  the  present  scramble  caused  by  geography 
and  mechanics. 

There  Is  continued  pressure  fram  the 
voters  to  find  a  better  way  to  elect  the 
President.  Sen.  Packwood's  plan  deals  with 
the  34  primaries  that  candidates  must  run 
this  year  as  through  a  gauntlet. 

L*etyear,  there  was  a  movement  to  change 
the  system  after  candidates  were  nominated 
This  had  to  do  with  the  Electoral  CoUege  and 
the  threat  that  third  and  even  fourth  party 


candidates  could  force  a  deadlock,  thiowlns 
the  elecUon  into  the  House  of  Represents!, 
tlves.  Also  Involved  was  an  effort  to  elim- 
inate the  election  at  minority  Presidents 
(there  have  been  is  eieotwl  Presidents  who 
had  leas  than  half  the  popular  vote)  throueh 
a  iimoff.  ^^ 

We  have  the  feeling  that  the  nation  ahould 
go  Blow  In  tampering  with  Its  basic  prooeasss 
of  government,  but  it  seems  apparent  that 
Improvements  in  the  election  system  are  poa- 
rtMe.  With  this  In  mind,  we  think  Sen.  Pack- 
wood  has  made  a  contribution  toward  deter- 
mining what  they  ahould  be. 

[From  the  Washington  Poet,  April  18,  1978J 

An  OaOKBLT  PATIXKIf  OT  RSGIONAL 

EuBcnom? 
(By  Kenneth  Crawford) 
Robert  Packwood  of  Oregon,  a  freshman 
V.B.  Senator  with  fresh  Ideas,  has  come  up 
with  the  moet  pUualble  plan  yet  propoeed 
for  reform  of  the  presidential  primary  elec- 
tion system — If  it  can  be  caUed  a  system.  Rs 
suggests.  In  place  of  the  present  craBy  quUt 
of  state  primaries,  an  orderly  pattern  of  re- 
gional elections. 

Like  almost  everybody  else,  Packwood  has 
been  distressed  by  what  he  calls  "the  piesent 
mlsh-mash  of  presidential  extravagansas." 
which  leave  the  candidates  "tired  and  broke" 
and  the  public  "bored  or  bewUdered  and— 
far  too  often— dlsgiisted."  The  present  proc- 
ess, he  says,  costs  the  candidates  their  credl- 
bUlty and  the  office  its  dignity. 

He  would  divide  the  country  Into  five  ra- 
tionally oompoeed  areas  and  provide  for  the 
conduct  of  separate  preferential  primaries 
on  a  staggered  timetable.  A  five-man  com- 
mission woiUd  be  established  to  manage  this. 
The  first  election  would  be  held  the  second 
Tusaday  in  March  and  the  other  four  on  the 
same  date  In  succeeding  montha  Lots  would 
be  drawn  to  determine  the  order  of  the  re- 
gional elections.  The  drawing  would  Uke 
place  70  days  before  each  election,  thus 
limiting  the  notice  candidates  would  have 
and  discouraging  protracted  «»"'pTilgnB 

The  commission  would  make  up  a  list  of 
candidates  to  run  in  all  five  primaries,  bas- 
ing Its  decisions  on  recognition  of  their  eli- 
gUbUlty  and  qualifications  by  the  natkmal 
medU,  print  and  electronic.  A  designated 
candidate  could  remove  his  name  from  the 
list  only  by  filing  an  unequivocal  statement 
of  non-avallabUlty  with  the  commission. 

A  candidate  not  recognized  by  the  media 
and  therefore  not  Usted  by  the  commission 
could  run  anyway  either  by  flnnj  petitions 
signed  by  one  per  cent  of  the  registered  vot- 
ers in  an  area  or  by  paying  a  $10,000  fee, 
which  would  be  refunded  If  he  received  as 
much  as  6  per  cent  at  the  vote  cast  in  a  re- 
gional primary. 

Convention  delegates  would  be  appointed 
by  the  candidates,  not  elected.  Delegate  ap- 
portionment would  be  proportional.  Thus  a 
candidate  who  polled  60  per  cent  of  a  re- 
gional vote  would  appoint  00  per  cent  of  the 
region's  delegates. 

At  the  nominating  convention,  delegates 
would  be  obligated  to  stand  by  the  candidates 
who  appointed  them  for  at  least  two  ballots 
unless  released  sooner  or  unless  their  fa- 
vorites received  less  than  90  per  cent  of  the 
vote  on  the  flist  ballot. 

Packwood's  propoeed  rulee  derive  from  the 
primary  law  of  his  own  state,  which  was  en- 
acted in  1011,  the  first  In  the  nation.  Oregon 
lists  all  the  "nationally  reoognlsed"  candi- 
dates on  Its  primary  baUot  except  those  who 
afllrmatlvely  declare  themstives  non-candi- 
dates. This  has  made  the  state's  primary  more 
Important  than  the  number  of  its  voten 
warrants.  Prssldential  candidacies  have  been 
made  and  broken  in  Oregon. 

Introducing  his  'Trssldantlal  Regional  Pri- 
maries Act"  In  the  Senate.  Paekwood  argued 
that  it  would  have  advantafss  over  the  na- 
tional primary  proposed  l»y  Majority  Leader 
Mike  Mansfield  and  Sen.  Oeorge  Aiken  at 
Vermont.  A  national  primary  would  require 
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a  nm-off  if  no  candidate  oommanded  a  40 
per  cent  plurality  the  first  time  around.  In 
effect,  th«i.  three  national  elections  might 
be  necessary. 

This  would  be  wiormously  expensive  both 
In  effort  and  money.  Only  candidates  rich 
themselves  or  with  access  to  big  money  could 
compete.  Packwood  thinks  bis  system  would 
psrmlt  candidates  to  get  their  feet  wet 
gradxially.  Thoae  who  failed  to  do  well  In  the 
first  region  could  back  away  and  so  cut  their 
loeses.  He  believes  the  regional  plan  also 
would  conserve  the  energies  of  campalgpMrs, 
permitting  them  to  concentrate  In  one  area 
at  a  time  rather  than  fiy  from  South  to 
North  and  East  to  West  and  back  again,  as 
they  do  now. 

Packwood  claims  for  his  plan  the  additional 
virtue  that  it  would  give  governors,  mayors 
and  other  out-country  leaders  a  fairer  chance 
for  consideration  than  they  now  have.  Under 
the  present  system,  he  complains,  the  Wash- 
ington spotlight  has  become  a  vlrt\ial  ne- 
cessity for  a  presidential  hopeful  because  the 
media  are  concentrated  here.  In  the  last  three 
presidential  elections,  and  In  the  preeent  one. 
he  points  out,  the  T7.S.  Senate  has  supplied 
most  of  the  candidates.  Regional  primaries, 
he  contends,  would  tend  to  disperse  the  spot- 
light's beams. 

The  regional  primaries.  Packwood  insists, 
would  also  take  some  of  the  Madison  Avenue 
Image-making  out  of  the  selection  process. 
Image  and  style,  he  thinks,  would  count  for 
less  than  It  does  now  or  than  It  would  In  a 
national  primary  campaign.  Electioneering, 
he  says,  would  be  more  Intimate,  stressing 
issuss  and  answers  rather  than  personality 
sifted  through  televlslcm  cameras. 

The  atate-by-state  primary  system  worked 
well,  Packwood  concedes,  as  long  aa  thera 
were  leas  than  a  dooen  scattered  states  de- 
pending upon  this  method  of  delegates  stiec- 
tlon.  "But  when  the  system  proliferated  to 
the  point  where  mcse  than  30  states  were 
scheduling  prlmarlss."  he  says,  "the  iwble 
dream  of  democratization  became  a  night- 
mare. The  Innovative  reform,  conceived  In 
logic,  has  tarnished  In  practice." 

Packwood  defeated  Wayne  Morse  for  the 
seat  he  now  occupies.  Since  coming  to  the 
Senate  the  young  Oregonlan  has  done  what 
more  newcomers  should  do.  He  has  re- 
mained aloof  from  Ideological  blocs  and, 
lacking  the  seniority  to  be  entrusted  with 
heavy  establishment  responsibilities,  he  has 
used  his  time  to  do  some  thinking  about 
public  affairs.  He  has  proposed  legislation  to 
stabilize  populatlcoi  and  attacked  the  senior- 
ity system  which  keeps  congressional  power 
In  the  elderly  hands  of  the  senators  and  rep- 
resentatives who  have  best  mastered  the 
art  of  political  survival. 

Senator  Packwood's  five-region  primary 
system  would  group  states  and  territories 
this  way: 

A  Connecticut,  Delaware.  Maine,  Massa- 
chusetts, New  Hampshire.  New  Jersey,  New 
Tork,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island  and  Ver- 
mont. 

B.  nilnols,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Michigan. 
Ohio  and  West  Virginia. 

O.  Alabama,  Canal  Zone,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Florida,  Georgia,  Maryland,  Missis- 
sippi, North  Carolina,  The  Commonweslth  of 
Puerto  Rloo,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Vlr- 
glnu  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

D.  Arkansas,  Iowa.  Kansas,  Louisiana.  Mln- 
nesou,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  North  DakoU, 
Oklahoma,  South  Dakota,  Texas  and  Wis- 
consin. 

E.  Alaska.  Arizona,  California,  Colorado, 
Ouam.  HawaU,  Idaho.  Montana.  Nevada.  New 
Mexico,  Oregon,  Utah,  Washington  and  Wyo- 
ming. 

[From  the  Washington  Star,  Apr.  33,  1073] 
Trs  FazKABT  Kxtiavaganza:  Txhz  fob 


On  they  go.  thoaa  weary  men.  shuttling 
back  and  forth  between  Fennaylvanla  and 
liaaaaohuaatti,  trying  to  pick  up  a  last  flaw 


Democratic  votea  before  Tueaday,  already 
thinking  ahead  to  Ohio  and  beyond  that  to 
Michigan,  worried  about  money  and  polls 
and  Image  and  countleaa  datalla.  and  won- 
dering if  they  and  their  party  can  possibly 
survive  the  remainder  of  this  year's  3S-state 
presidential  primary  schedule. 

It  to  perhaps  not  aU  that  bad.  At  thto  time 
Senator  MoQoTem  and  Governor  Wallace  al- 
most certainly  would  argue  otherwise.  Tet 
from  the  vantage  point  of  thoee  who  care 
about  the  well-being  of  the  American  polit- 
ical system,  the  current  prooees  of  screening 
presidential  candidates  leaves  a  great  deal 
to  be  desired.  It  to  a  hideously  expensive, 
overly  long  extravaganza  in  which  most  of 
the  performers,  for  reasons  partly  of  their 
own  making  and  partly  out  of  their  con- 
trol, come  off  looking  very  bad.  As  with  any 
lengthy,  tedious.  Ill-performed  show,  the 
public  to  left  alternately  bored,  bewUdered 
and  disgusted.  In  thto  case,  the  consequences 
are  particularly  serious,  for  as  Oregon's  Sena- 
tor Packwood  recently  noted,  the  aspirants 
for  the  presidency  of  the  United  States  can 
so  easUy  lose  their  credlbUlty.  and  the  office 
Itself  Is  diminished  In  stature. 

There  must  be  a  better  way.  But  what? 
The  first  thing  to  say  to  that  there  to  uo  per- 
fect, or  near  perfect,  or  ideal  way  of  operat- 
ing thto  kind  of  selection  process.  The  task 
boUs  down  to  a  balancing  act,  to  fashioning 
the  least  Imperfect  system.  Several  broad 
courses  of  action  are  open: 

1.  Junk  the  open  primaries  and  return  to 
a  process  whereby  the  party  leadere  narrow 
the  field  of  presidential  candidates.  That  to 
unacceptable  and  well  nigh  Inconceivable.  Al- 
though the  old  smoke-filled  rooms  were  never 
as  bad  as  legend  would  have  It,  the  democ- 
ratization of  the  presidential  selection  proc- 
ess, with  the  popular  wlU  directly  asserted, 
has  been  on  the  whole  a  healthy  develop- 
ment. 

3.  Stick  to  the  current  system,  with  but 
minor  alterations.  We  do  not  think  this  is 
the  answer,  either.  Yet  It  to  not  indefensible. 
The  point  to  be  made  here  to  that,  despite  all 
the  appearances  of  anarchy,  very  Important 
benefits  fiow  from  the  current  system  that 
should  not  be  discarded. 

First,  as  thto  year's  Democratic  primaries 
have  shown,  the  candidates  have  been  In 
touch  not  Just  with  televtolon  cameras  and 
party  satraps  but  with  real  people — mUl- 
workers  In  New  Hampshire,  old  folks  in 
Florida,  factory  hands  and  farmera  In  Wto- 
consln.  Much  of  thto  laying  on  of  political 
hands  ranks  as  hokum.  But  much  to  au- 
thentic and,  we  believe,  good  for  both  the 
candidates  and  the  voters.  Second,  <q>en  pri- 
maries. Judiciously  spaced,  serve  as  a  valu- 
able sifter,  with  the  more  preposterous  hope- 
futo  going  early  to  the  sidelines.  Third,  even 
an  Improbable  lineup  of  prlmartos — ^New 
Hampshire  (unrepresentative) ;  Florida  (the 
same);  lUlnoto  (inccHnplete  slate);  Wiscon- 
sin (a  muddle  of  crossover  voting) — gives 
the  candidates  an  opportunity  to  resiKind  to 
a  passing  flow  of  events  and  to  grow  from  the 
lessons  of  either  victory  or  defeat.  Fourth,  the 
states  can  formulate  the  kinds  of  election 
they  want,  a  considerable  virtue  In  thto  age 
of  centralized  power.  Fifth,  and  perhaps  most 
Important,  the  current  system  provides  the 
dark  horse  or  Insurgent  a  good  chance  to 
challenge  the  party  powers  and  orthodoxy,  by 
proving  he  can  win. 

3.  A  single,  national  primary.  Senatora 
Mansfield  and  Aiken  have  advocated  thto  al- 
ternative, and  It  has  a  certain  surface  plausl- 
bUlty.  We  are  decidedly  opposed  to  It.  Not 
only  would  It  thrust  upon  the  country  the 
bombast  of  two  national  elections  (three  If  a 
primary  runoff  were  necessary).  It  would 
amount  to  a  classic  case  of  throwing  out  the 
baby  with  the  bath  water. 

Out  would  go  many  of  the  advantages  ct 
the  preaent  system.  In  would  come  a  selection 
prooeas  geared  diqiroportlonately  to  Incum- 
bents or  big-money  front-runnen  or  media 
oandldatea.  Depending  In  the  vagarlea  of  po- 


litical climate,  a  national  primary  In  the 
August  of  a  presidential  election  year  might 
weU  toss  up  an  Inappropriate  or  divisive 
winner  whom  the  party  at  convention  time 
would  be  all  but  compeUed  to  support.  The 
more  It  to  examined,  the  more  the  national- 
primary  idea  falls  of  Its  own  weight. 

4.  A  middle  cotirse,  preserving  much  of 
the  best  of  the  existing  system,  but  stream- 
lining the  dizzying  dlq>arlty  of  present  state 
election  laws,  consolidating  the  number  of 
primary  dates  and  striking  a  balance  between 
the  popular  wUl  and  the  strength  and  ac- 
countabUity  of  the  political  parties.  Thto  to 
the  course  we  believe  best,  with  only  thto 
question:  What  formula  can  accomplish  these 
purposes? 

Here  we  commend  for  the  most  carefxil 
consideration  two  proposals  that  recently 
have  come  forward,  one  by  presidential  coun- 
selm-  Robert  Finch,  the  other  by  Senator 
Packwood.  They  differ  in  some  Important 
details,  but  both  aim  generaUy  In  the  same 
direction,  for  they  are  predicated  on  the 
correct  beUef  that  a  federal  election  law 
must  be  passed,  stipulating  uniform  rules 
for  a  limited  sequence  of  primaries  begin- 
ning In  the  March  of  a  presidential  election 
year.  Under  such  rules,  both  men  agree,  the 
worst  aspects  of  various  state  election  laws 
would  be  eliminated.  One  to  the  wtnner- 
take-all-the-delegates  law  that  California 
foUows.  Another  is  the  crossover  foolUhness 
that  bedevUed  the  Wisconsin  results  and  to 
sure  to  do  the  same  next  month  In  Michigan. 

Finch's  plan,  outlined  recently  in  a 
thoughtful  address,  to  the  more  loosely  struc- 
tured. States  could  opt  Into  the  federal  sys- 
tem as  they  chose,  with  the  big  inducement 
the  offer  that  Washington  would  pick  up  a 
big  part  of  the  election-cost  tab.  Candidates, 
too.  would  enter  voluntarily,  choosing  to 
campaign  in  from  none  to  some  to  aU  the 
states  holding  primaries  on  the  same  day. 
For  the  states  choosing  to  take  part,  a  fed- 
eral commission  would  control  the  schedul- 
ing and  would  attempt  to  group  states  Into 
representative  cross-sections.  The  plan  has 
much  to  commend  It.  although  we  do  not 
see  how  It  would  cut  down  appreciably  on 
the  time  and  money  q>ent  In  primary  cam- 
paigning. 

Packwood's  Idea  of  reform  caUs  for  all  SO 
states  to  hold  open  primaries,  whether  they 
want  to  or  not.  Thto  we  find  very  question- 
able. In  trying  to  hold  down  the  frenzy  of 
coast-to-coast  campaigning,  he  would  divide 
the  states  Into  five  regions,  with  the  five  pri- 
mary dates  spaced  a  month  apart.  Packwood 
also  has  the  Intriguing  idea  of  drawing  lots 
to  determine  the  order  of  the  regional  elec- 
tions. 

The  kind  of  protracted  campaigning  that 
has  led  some  presidential  hopefuto  to  set  t4> 
shop  In  New  Hampshire  nearly  two  years  be- 
fore the  general  election  would  be  discour- 
aged. The  Packwood  proposal  mandates  the 
Inclusion  of  aU  legitimate  candidates  In  each 
of  the  primaries,  a  provision  that  on  balance 
we  believe  to  best.  Both  plans  caU  for  delegate 
apportionment  In  each  state  to  be  propor- 
tional to  the  voting  results,  and  for  dele- 
gates to  be  obligated  to  stand  by  the  candi- 
dates for  at  least  two  ballots. 

Many  critics  are  sure  to  say  that  either 
of  these  plans,  like  the  single  primary,  wUl 
work  against  the  dark  horse  with  llnilted 
means.  It  to  a  vaUd  point.  Yet  there  to  a  way 
to  get  around  it.  If  the  primary  system  to 
to  be  brought  Into  coherent  form,  ways  can 
be  devtoed  to  provide  public  financing  for 
w^mpaigw  expenses,  together  with  expendi- 
ture ceilings.  Other  Inconsistencies,  we  be- 
lieve, also  could  be  wwked  out.  For  example, 
one  sensible  compromtoe  between  the  Finch 
and  Packwood  plans  would  be  to  give  the 
states  the  option  to  hold  a  primary  but  to 
require  those  that  do  to  conduct  It  on  one 
of  the  dates  q>eclfied  In  the  federal  law. 

If  It  to  too  much  to  expect  legislation  thto 
year,  it  to  not  too  much  to  hope  for — and 
strongly  urge — ^wldeapread  dlscuaslon  and  de- 
bate over  feasible  alternatives.  Not  only  Com- 
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gress  but  the  party  plstform  committees,  i  he 
party  organizations,  the  academics  and  the 
public  all  have  a  role  to  play  In  defining  t  ils 
complex  problem  and  In  committing  tben- 
aelves  to  genuine  reform. 


May  2,  1972 


[From  the  Lincoln  (Nebr.)  Sunday  Jounud 
and  Star,  Apr.  16,  1973] 

RCOIONAUZINO    PUMAKIBS 

Sen.  Bob  Packwood,  Oregon  Republ: 
has  come  up  with  an  election  reform  measj 
that  makee  more  sense  than  the  Idea  of 
Mike  Mansfield  and  George  Aiken  for  a 
tlonal  presidential  primary. 

Packwood    would    establish    five   regl' 
primaries,    thus    staking    out    the    mli 
ground  between  the  present  system  of  s' 
primaries  and  one  nation-wide  contest.  And 
the  middle  groimd  Is  usually  solid. 

Oruellng  as  they  may  be  for  candidates  i  nd 
confusing  for  voters,  there  is  a  great  deaJ  of 
virtue  in  the  present  state  primaries. 

They  force  candidates  to  become  familiar 
with  regional  concerns  and  needs.  They  Ei- 
sure  that  smaller  states,  like  Nebraska,  have 
a  chance  to  see  and  assess  the  oontendeis. 
And  by  their  very  nature  they  test  the  fltne  is 
of  a  person — mental,  physical  and  emd- 
tlonal — for  the  presidency. 

Packwood's  proposal  would  seem  to  reta: 
most  of  these  advantages.  A  serious  Candida 
would  Just  about  have  to  visit  all  five  reglo: 
and  most  parts  of  each  region.  The  educ 
tlonal  nature  of  multiple  primaries,  for  ca: 
dldate  and  voter  alike,  would  survive. 

Yet  by  limiting  the  number  of  prlmarlka 
to  five,  Packwood  would  forestall  their  proll  :- 
eratlon  beyond  the  point  of  practicality.  Th  A 
point  may  be  near,  state  contests  havli  ig 
grown  In  four  years  from  13  to  24. 

Regulated  by  a  federal  commission,  tie 
Packwood  system  would  assiuw  that  all  recc  %- 
nlzed  candidates  would  be  tested  In  e«  ^ 
region,  while  providing  reasonable  means  i  or 
a  relative  iinknown  to  try  his  luck. 

Another  apparent  virtue  Is  that  It  woUd 
keep  the  national  i>olltlcal  conventions.  lor 
all  their  hoopla,  the  conventions  are  of  soi  ae 
value  in  bringing  party  representatives  to- 
gether to  fashion  a  platform  and  seek  soiae 
unity  of  policies,  philosophies  and  person;  J- 
Itles. 

Packwood's  plan,  however,  would  brlig 
more  order  to  the  hit-and-miss  system  of 
choosing  delegates.  Each  candidate  wo\  Id 
simply  name  his  own  delegates  according  to 
the  percentage  of  votes  he  received  In  etch 
state. 

No  one  can  guarantee  that  Packwood's  pi  o- 
posal  would  prove  superior  to  what  n  >w 
exists.  But  It  certainly  sounds  better  thai  a 
national  primary.  Congress  should  conslcer 
It  seriously. 

fProm  the  Salem    (Oreg.)    Statesman,  Mir. 

31,  1972] 

PniMAKT  LiMrr 

There  Is  no  better  argument  for  a  n  k- 
tlonal  presidential  primary  than  the  24  sepi  \- 
rate  primaries  being  held  this  year. 

Primaries  are  valuable  as  a  testing  coui 
for  candidates.  But  the  gantlet  Is  getting  tk~ 
long.  No  one  can  be  expected  to  hop  from  ome 
state  to  another — and  almost  be  in  two  plaq 
at  once — for  months.  The  multiplicity  of  pi. 
marles  has  diluted  their  individual  etrJc- 
tlveness. 

A  National  Institute  of  Student  Opinion 
poll  shows  that  half  of  the  young  pe<  pie 
question  the  value  of  the  individual  st  ite 
presidential  primaries,  feeling  they  are  oo 
limited  and  expensive  to  be  Justified  and  tl  ey 
really  don't  decide  the  nomination  anyw  ty. 

But  a  single  presldenlal  primary  w 
mean    that    candidates    would    concent., 
their  efforts  In  the  most  populous  stal 
States   such   as   Oregon,   which   have 
actively  courted  by  candidates  for  dc 
would  scarcely  get  their  attention. 

Sen.  Robert  Packwood  Is  promoting   - 
Idea  of  five  regional  presidential  prlmarll 


spaced  far  enough  apart  to  give  candidates 
an  opportunity  to  give  attention  to  each. 

The  order  of  the  primaries  woiUd  be  by 
lot,  with  the  last  one  or  two  obviously  having 
the  most  Impact  on  the  party  conventlona. 
Limiting  the  primaries  would  limit  costs. 
The  present  system  makes  It  increasingly 
Impossible  for  a  candidate  without  substan- 
tial subsidy  to  get  into  the  running. 

The  young  people  are  right.  The  rush  to 
Initiate  presidential  primaries  In  each  state 
Is  self-defeating.  It  may,  however,  hasten  the 
day  when  a  nation-wide  substitute,  perhaps 
along  the  lines  suggested  by  Sen.  Packwood, 
will  be  an  obvious  necessity. 

(Prom  the  Portland  (Oreg.)  Joiumal,  Apr.  17, 
1972] 
Recionai.  Prucast  Wokth  Stttdt 
The  Journal  has  tended  to  favor  a  national 
primary  to  nominate  the  presidential  can- 
didates as  a  means  of  putting  the  power  of 
nominating  process  directly  in  the  hands  of 
the  voters. 

Such  a  system  would  have  the  related  ad- 
vantage of  diminishing  the  power  plays  and 
the  obligations  likely  to  go  with  them  at 
conventions. 

A  few  years  ago,  Oregon  was  one  of  the  few 
states  that  gave  Its  voters  control  over  Its 
delegates  to  the  convention  and  offered  them 
a  choice  of  all  candidates  for  the  nomina- 
tion. 

But  there  has  been  a  great  proliferation  of 
state  primaries  in  the  last  few  years.  While 
this  Is  a  movement  to  be  welcomed  to  the 
extent  that  It  does  give  more  voice  to  voters 
It  also  has  led  to  an  impossible  hodgepodge 
of  separate  elections.  Now  half  of  the  states 
have  primaries.  It  Is  nearly  Impossible  for 
the  candidate  to  devote  either  the  time  or 
money  to  wage  an  effective  campaign  in  each 
of  them. 

Since  the  trend  seems  to  be  toward  voter 
determination  of  the  presidential  nominees, 
why  not  Just  go  all  the  way  toward  a  single 
nationwide  primary? 

No  less  an  authority  on  the  political  proc- 
ess than  Prank  Manklewlcz,  a  long-time 
associate  of  both  John  and  Robert  Kennedy 
and  now  the  manager  of  Sen.  George  Mc- 
Govern's  campaign,  makes  a  practical  point. 
A  single  primary  would  tend  to  hand  over 
the  nominations  to  the  persons  who  were 
recognized  at  the  outset  as  the  "front-run- 
ners," for  whatever  reason. 

In  1968.  he  said,  the  race  would  have  been 
between  Lyndon  Jcdinson  and  George  Rom- 
ney.  This  year  It  would  be  Richard  Nixon  and 
Edmund  Muskle. 

Smaller  primaries  give  the  dark  horses  a 
chance  to  prove  themselves  In  a  way  that 
would  be  Impossible  nationwide,  and  also 
provide  the  test  of  fire  for  the  acknowledged 
front-runners. 

Since  his  candidate  Is  one  clear  example 
of  a  man  given  little  chance  nationally  a 
couple  of  months  ago,  but  who  has  caught 
the  attention  of  the  nation  by  his  perform- 
ance In  a  couple  of  state  primaries,  Mankle- 
wlcz Is  close  personally  to  the  argument  he 
Is  making. 

But  he  Is  not  suggesting  that  the  series 
of  Individual  state  primaries,  making  vir- 
tually Impossible  demands  of  both  time  and 
money,  Is  the  alternative. 

He  did  In  fact  react  favorably  to  the  pro- 
posal made  by  Sen.  Bob  Packwood,  R-Oreg., 
of  five  regional  primaries  a  month  apart. 

Packwood — long  a  student  of  the  political 
system  before  he  became  a  senator — put  to- 
gether a  rather  oompfehenslve  proposal  with 
many  ideas  drawn  from  Oregon,  but  limit- 
ing the  primaries  to  five  regional  elections. 
Some  way  the  nominating  process,  as  well 
as  the  actual  election,  must  be  placed  more 
directly  Into  the  hands  of  the  voters.  Per- 
haps something  along  the  lines  advocated 
by  Packwood  would  be  a  logical  way  to  start. 
It  would  be  an  Improvement  over  a  growing 
list  of  separate  and  totally  different  state 
primaries  and  might  be  a  reascxiable  ttep 


between  the  maae  we  have  now  and  the  sin- 
gle national  primary. 

[From  the  Ashland   (Oreg.)    DaUy  Tidings 

April  11.  1972] 
Packwood  Plam  Ddx  Boioi  Caixrui,  Srrnrr 

Sen.  Bob  Packwood  baa  proposed  a  plan 
to  Improve  the  way  the  poUtlcal  parties 
choose  their  presidential  nominees. 

There's  no  doubt  that  the  system  can 
stand  some  improvement. 

Voters  nowadays  are  likely  to  be  more  tlum 
a  little  bewildered  by  the  many  primary  elec- 
tions and  wliat  they  mean.  If  anything. 

Packwood  has  proposed  a  system  of  five 
regional  primaries,  covering  the  entire  coun- 
try. The  plan  is  better  than  the  othets  that 
call  for  Just  one,  nationwide  primary  elec- 
tion. 

The  regional  primaries  as  proposed  by  the 
Oregon  senator  would  still  give  some  appat- 
ttmity  to  candidates  without  a  national  polit- 
ical power  base  to  test  their  potential  for 
success  in  an  election. 

At  the  same  time  the  selection  procedure 
of  candidates  as  proposed  by  Packwood  likely 
would  screen  out  those  minor  candidates  who 
now  clutter  up  the  existing  primary  election 
picture. 

A  disadvantage  of  Packwood's  plan  would 
be  that  Oregon,  for  instance,  would  lose  its 
own  cherished  primary  election.  Packwood 
said  he  wondered  how  long  Oregon  would 
retain  its  significance  as  a  primary  state  In 
the  face  of  the  ever-growing  number  of  such 
elections. 

An  indication  of  how  the  Oregon  primary 
is  likely  to  become  less  significant  came  this 
week.  Sen.  Edmund  Muskle,  lagging  behind 
but  still  considered  a  major  candidate,  an- 
nounced he  would  concentrate  his  remaining 
resources  elsewhere,  thereby  in  effect  writing 
off  the  Oregon  primary. 

When  Oregon  was  one  of  the  few  primary 
states,  its  significance  in  the  presidential 
election  process  was  large  even  though  the 
state's  population  was  small.  Now  there  are 
more  than  two  dozen  primary  elections,  and 
Oregon's  primary  has  suffered  as  a  conse- 
quence. 

In  light  of  these  considerations,  Packwood's 
proposal  deserves  some  careful  study  in  the 
Congress. 

[From  the  Albany  (Oreg.)   Democrat- 
Herald,  Apr.  12, 1972) 
How  About  RcoroNAL  Von 

The  candidates  may  not  be  tired  of  run- 
ning yet.  Yet  the  evidence  Is  growing.  It  will 
be  an  exhausted,  battered  batch  of  presiden- 
tial candidates  that  finishes  the  New  York 
primary,  the  nation's  last  thla  season,  on 
June  20. 

No  candidate  that  goes  through  this  year's 
wringer  of  25  primaries  could  think  they  all 
are  necessary.  Certainly  the  public  does  not. 
Even  by  the  time  Oregon's  primary  arrives 
May  23.  16  primaries  will  be  down  the  drain. 
That's  three  more  than  Just  four  years  ago. 

But  the  problem  Isn't  simply  the  dizzying 
number  of  stote  primaries,  of  which  there'U 
be  40  in  1976.  Much  cry  for  reform  results 
from  the  imperfect  link  between  the  pri- 
maries and  the  eventual  nominations. 

Only  Oregon,  California  and  Massachu- 
setts, for  Instance,  bind  their  convention 
delegates  to  their  primary  winners.  Thus, 
convention  delegates  from  other  states  may 
or  may  not  be  bound  to  follow  their  state's 
Choices.  It  all  depends  on  peculiarities  in 
state  law. 

This  would  be  corrected  in  Sen.  Boh  Pack' 
voood't  proposal  for  five  regional  primaries. 
It  would  allow  candidates  receiving  at  least 
five  per  cent  of  the  vote  to  appoint  their  own 
convention  delegates  in  proportion  to  the 
votes  received.  The  delegates  in  turn  would 
have  to  support  their  candidate  for  two  bal- 
lots, until  he  received  less  than  20  per  cent 
of  a  convention  ballot  or  until  personally 
released. 

That  is  one  of  the  more  attraetlTe  featurM 
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of  Packwood'a  answer  to  the  plethora  of 
primaries.  It  would  make  the  public's  pri- 
mary votes  count  In  the  convention  prooeas, 
which  now  always  Isnt  true.  The  conven- 
tion, after  all,  is  where  final  nominations  are 
made.  And  despite  talk  to  the  contrary,  that 
will  be  the  case  for  some  time. 

[From  the  Grants  Pass  (Oreg.)  Dally  Courier, 
Apr.  11,  1972] 

Rboionajl  Pumabos 

This  year  there  are  24  primaries  through- 
out the  50  Btatea.  with  candidates  hopscotofa- 
Ing  acroas  the  land  to  this  one,  then  to  that, 
with  a  tremendous  physical  toll  and  some  of 
the  most  ineffective  and  wasteful  campaign- 
ing possible 

In  faot,  the  very  plethora  of  presidential 
candidates  probably  can  be  attributed,  in 
part,  at  least,  to  the  fact  that  with  so  many 
primaries,  each  and  every  one  of  the  hope- 
fuls can  anticipate  finding  at  least  one  area 
of  the  land  where  he  can  emerge  with  a  vote 
of  confidence.  And  that's  what  primaries  are 
all  about,  since  the  national  ncHnlnatlon  con- 
ventions are  not  bound  to  accept  primary  re- 
sults anyway — at  least  not  completely. 

The  popularity  explosion  among  primar- 
ies spurred  Oregon's  Junior  senator  Bob  Pack- 
wood,  to  foresee  the  day  not  far  away  when 
there  might  well  be  50  primaries — maybe 
even  53  If  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  had  separate  ones — 
and  that  oould  weU  spell  chaos  of  a  mag- 
nitude be  didn't  want  to  experience. 

So  Packwood  has  proposed  a  solution — It's 
one  of  several,  but  It  solves  some  of  the  prob- 
lems the  others  do  not — In  the  form  of  re- 
gional primaries.  His  proposal,  to  be  intro- 
duced into  Congress,  would  divide  the  nation 
into  five  regions.  Each  would  hold  a  primary, 
with  all  states  In  the  region  voting  on  the 
aame  day.  The  regional  voting  dates  would  be 
staggered,  a  month  apart,  running  fr<Mn 
March  through  July,  and  with  the  order  of 
the  vote  being  determined  by  lot  70  days 
before  the  first  vote.  This  would  forestall  any 
candidate  working  on  a  particular  area  for 
months,  or  more,  in  advance  of  a  specific 
voting  date,  to  the  point  of  either  a  special 
advantage  or  boredom. 

Packwood  envisions  a  national  elections 
board  to  determine  who  would  go  on  these 
primary  ballots — copying  most  of  his  formula 
from  Oregon's  own  system. 

All  generally  recognized  candidates,  as  de- 
termined from  the  news  media,  would  be  on 
the  ballot  unless  a  candidate  specifically 
withdrew.  Others  could  get  onto  the  list 
through  petition  or  filing. 

Packwood  explained  that  his  plan  Is  bet- 
ter than  another  proposed — that  of  a  single 
national  primary — because  that  one-shot  na- 
tional plan  would  tend  to  load  the  system  In 
favor  of  those  with  already  established 
names— and  that  would  mean  primarily  those 
who  serve  In  Washington,  D.C.  By  going  to 
regional  votes,  regional  candidates  might 
build  up  a  national  name,  a  fact  he  favors. 

From  the  regional  primaries  would  emerge 
regional  winners,  who  would  take  delegates 
in  proportion  to  their  votes  by  states  to  the 
nominating  conventions,  where  these  dele- 
gates would  be  bound  to  the  candidate  for  at 
least  two  votes. 

Packwood's  plan,  while  it  appears  to  an- 
swer most  of  the  questions,  probably  would, 
if  put  into  effect,  make  the  party  conven- 
tions even  more  meaningless  than  they  are 
becoming  now,  diluting  the  work  of  the 
party  faithful  who  have  earned  the  right  to 
have  a  direct  hand  in  the  selection  of  their 
party's  candidate.  But  hU  plan  wouldn't  be 
as  divisive  as  60  primaries,  particularly  if 
they  all  f<dlow  the  trend  begun  in  Oregon 
o(  putting  everyone  on  the  ticket  for  a  straw 
vote. 

It's  unlikely  that  Packwood's.  or  anyone's, 
plan  will  emerge  from  the  Congress  un- 
changed—if at  aU— but  It  is  an  Interesting 
oonoept  to  ponder.  And  It  would  put  an  end 


to  a  lot  of  the  current  boring  week-after- 
week  campaigning.  That,  alone,  would  be  a 
bleasing. 

[From  the  Eugene  (Oreg.)   Register-Guard. 
Apr.  23. 1972] 

PincAKixs:  Thxbx  Mtist  Bb  a  Bbiteb  Wat 

(By  James  Kllpetrick) 
Priladxlphia. — ^The  Democratic  presiden- 
tial hopefiils  take  two  more  Jumps  on  Tues- 
day in  the  Grand  American  National  Steeple- 
chase, entries  limited  to  lunatics  and  other 
politicians.  Surely,  surely,  there  must  be  a 
better  way. 

The  metaphor  seems  apt.  According  to  the 
Tom  Jones  tradition,  the  steeplechase  began 
as  a  wild  race  among  the  landed  gentry  of 
16th  century  England.  They  lined  up  their 
horses,  took  aim  on  a  distant  steeple,  and  off 
they  went — over  stone  walls,  chicken  coops, 
and  picket  fences.  They  took  water  Jumps, 
mud  Jumps,  and  brush  Jumps.  They  terrified 
the  livestock  and  left  the  natives  open- 
mouthed.  They  left  a  trail  of  cracked  skulls 
and  broken  bones,  and  the  weary  winner 
limped  home  on  a  winded  horse.  It  was.  In  Its 
way,  great  sport. 

What  remains  of  this  years'  field  Is  plung- 
ing on.  The  betting  In  Boston  Is  that  George 
McGovem  will  sail  over  the  chicken  coop  of 
Massachusetts,  while  Hubert  Humphrey  runs 
around  the  Jun^>  Instead.  Here  In  Pennsyl- 
vania, Edmund  Muskle  and  Senator  Hum- 
phrey are  galloping  through  a  fog  of  Intra- 
party  politics  toward  a  stone  wall.  George 
Wallace,  the  gray  fox  from  Dixie,  has  been 
barking  in  Pittsburgh  and  Wllkes-Barre.  One 
week  from  Tuesday:  Indiana. 

It  Is  too  late  to  halt  the  madness  now.  The 
candidates  are  doomed  to  race  on  to  the 
richest  prize  of  all — ^the  California  stakes  in 
early  June,  when  271  delegates  will  l>e  up  for 
grabs  In  a  single  purse.  After  that,  Miami. 
The  exhausted  winner  will  have  made  pro- 
mises he  cannot  keep;  he  will  have  lost  sup- 
port he  sorely  needs.  The  candidates  collec- 
tively will  have  raised  and  spent — or  borrow- 
ed and  spent — something  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $20  million,  and  the  money-raising 
task  must  then  begin  anew. 

Twently-three  separate  primaries  have 
twen  scheduled  this  spring.  They  are  not 
wholly  meaningless;  they  are  telling  us  some- 
thing: The  remarlcable  vote  for  Wallace 
and  McGovem  is  a  manifestation  of  discon- 
tent that  cannot  go  unheeded.  But  the  pri- 
maries provide  a  poor  measure  of  statesman- 
ship :  they  measure  stamina  Instead.  The  pri- 
maries do  not  clarify,  they  confuse. 

Two  proposals,  one  old  and  one  new,  are 
being  advanced  by  way  of  reform.  Sens.  Mike 
Mansfield  of  Montana  and  George  Aiken  of 
Vermont  have  revived  the  Idea  of  a  single 
national  primary.  Sen.  Robert  Packwood  of 
Oregon  Is  offering  a  novel  plan  for  five  re- 
gional primaries  instead. 

The  Mansfleld-Alken  proposal  Is  cast  in 
the  form  of  an  elaborately  detailed.  1300- 
word  amendment  to  the  Constitution.  As 
such,  their  resolution  is  plainly  preposterous; 
they  have  written  a  statute,  not  drafted  an 
amendment.  If  a  change  in  the  Constitution 
truly  u  required  (autlioritlee  disagree),  a 
single  sentence  would  suffice,  vesting  in  Con- 
gress the  power  to  provide  by  law  for  a  na- 
tional primary  system. 

Viewing  their  resolution  as  a  bill,  many 
observers  will  find  the  proposal  attractive. 
Mansfield  and  Aiken  recommend  a  single 
primary  election  in  August  of  each  presi- 
dential year.  If  none  of  a  party's  candidates 
received  a  plurality  of  at  least  40  per  cent,  a 
run-off  would  be  held  four  weeks  later  be- 
tween the  top  two.  The  plan  has  the  virtue 
of  simplicity;  It  has  the  defect  of  national- 
izing a  political  process  that  xintll  now  haa 
rested  with  the  states,  and  it  raises  the  ex- 
pensive prospect  of  three  national  elections 
in  a  three-month  q>an. 

Packwood's  alternative  proposal  envisions 
five  regional  primaries,  one  month  apart,  be- 


ginning on  the  first  Tuesday  in  March.  A 
five -man  commission  woiild  certify  candi- 
dates and  supervise  the  balloting.  Conven- 
tion delegates  would  be  awarded  on  a  baala 
of  proportional  representation:  The  candi- 
date who  claimed  one-third  of  the  vote  would 
luune  one-third  of  the  delegates.  The  Pack- 
wood  plan  would  retain  not  only  the  basic 
Federal  structure  but  also  the  party  con- 
ventions. It  offers  a  vast  improvement  over 
the  steeplechase  madness  of  1972. 

Neither  proposition  Is  likely  to  be  con- 
sidered In  Congress  this  year.  But  next  year, 
when  the  shouting  and  the  tumult  die. 
sober  thought  must  be  given  to  a  saner 
scheme  for  1976.  Tliat  year  will  mark  the 
200th  anniversary  of  the  great  American 
Revolution.  Politically  speaking,  it's  high 
time  for  another. 

(From  the  Oregon  Journal.  Apr.  17, 1972] 

Recionai.  Phimabt  Worth  STtroT 
The  Journal  has  tended  to  favor  a  national 
primary  to  nominate  the  presidential  candi- 
dates as  a  means  of  putting  the  power  of 
the  nominating  process  directly  In  the  hands 
of  the  voters. 

Such  a  system  would  have  the  related  ad- 
vantage of  diminishing  the  power  plays  and 
the  obligations  likely  to  go  with  them  at 
conventions. 

A  few  years  ago,  Oregon  was  one  of  the 
few  states  that  gave  Its  voters  control  over 
Its  delegates  to  the  convention  and  offered 
them  a  choice  of  all  candidates  for  the  nomi- 
nation. 

But  there  has  been  a  great  proliferation 
of  state  primaries  In  the  last  few  years.  While 
this  is  a  movement  to  be  welcomed  to  the 
extent  that  It  does  give  more  voice  to  voters, 
it  also  has  led  to  an  impossible  hodgepodge 
of  separate  elections.  Now  half  of  the  states 
have  primaries.  It  Is  nearly  Impossible  for 
the  candidate  to  devote  either  the  time  or 
money  to  wage  an  effective  campaign  In  each 
of  them. 

Since  the  trend  seems  to  be  toward  voter 
determination  of  the  presidential  nominees, 
why  not  Just  go  all  the  way  toward  a  single 
nationwide  primary? 

No  less  an  authority  on  the  political  proc- 
ess than  Frank  Manklewlcz,  a  long-time  as- 
sociate of  both  John  and  Robert  Kennedy 
and  now  the  manager  of  Sen.  George  Mc- 
Govem's  campaign,  makes  a  practical  point. 
A  single  primary  would  tend  to  hand  over 
the  nominations  to  the  persozis  who  were 
recognized  at  the  outset  as  the  "front-run- 
ners," for  whatever  reason. 

In  1968,  be  said,  the  race  would  have  been 
between  Lyndon  Johnson  and  George  Rom- 
ney.  This  year  it  would  be  Richard  Nixon 
and  Edmund  Muskle. 

Smaller  primaries  give  the  dark  horses  a 
chance  to  prove  themselves  in  a  way  that 
would  be  impossible  nationwide,  and  also 
provide  the  test  of  fire  for  the  acknowledged 
front-runners. 

Since  his  candidate  Is  one  clear  example 
of  a  man  given  little  chance  nationally  a 
couple  of  months  ago,  but  who  has  caught 
the  attention  of  the  nation  by  his  perform- 
ance In  a  couple  of  state  primaries.  Mankle- 
wlcz is  close  personally  to  the  argument  he 
is  making. 

But  he  Is  not  suggesting  that  the  series  of 
Individual  state  primaries,  mufc-irtg  virtually 
Impossible  demands  of  both  time  and  money. 
Is  the  alternative. 

He  did  in  fact  react  favorably  to  the  pro- 
posal made  by  Sen.  Bob  Packwood,  R-Ore.,  of 
five  regional  primaries  a  month  apart. 

Packwood — long  a  student  of  the  political 
system  before  he  became  a  senator — put  to- 
gether a  rather  comprehensive  proposal  with 
many  Ideas  drawn  from  Oregon,  but  limiting 
the  primaries  to  five  regional  elections. 

Some  way  the  nominating  process,  as  well 
as  the  actual  election,  must  be  placed  more 
directly  into  the  hands  of  the  voters.  Perhaps 
something  along  the  lines  advocated  by  Pack- 
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wood  woiild  be  a  logical  way  to  start.  It  wou  1 
be  an  improvement  over  a  growing  list  of  se] 
arate   and  totaUy  different  state  prlmarl  ■ 
and  might  be  a  reasonable  step  between  tl 
maze  we  have  now  and  the  single  nation^ 
primary. 

I  From  the  Sherwood  (Oreg.)  Trl-Clty  Newi , 
Apr.  20,  1973] 

Phesidentiai.  Primaxus  Need  Chanqk    | 
Senator  Bob  Packwood  of  Oregon  has  loajg 
been  a  student  of  election  laws  and  proo*- 
dure.  I 

Prom  this  backgroiind,  he  has  announced 
a  proposal  for  establishing  five  regional  presi- 
dential preference  prlnxarles.  J 

In  announcing  his  plan  and  call  for  <  d- 
sponsors  he  said: 

.  .  This  legislation  Is  designed  to  le- 
place  the  present  mishmash  of  president  al 
extravaganzas.  These  extravaganzas  take  t  tie 
form  of  citrus  circuses  In  Florida  and  wl  a- 
ter  carnivals  In  Wisconsin.  They  leave  Ifie 
candidates  tired  and  broke.  They  leave 
public  bored  or  bewildered  and — far 
often — disgusted.  Voters  understandably 
'When  Is  this  nonsense  coming  to  an  ei 
In  the  process,  the  candidates  lose  t) 
credibility  and  the  office  loses  Its  dlgnl 

"Credibility  must  be  restored  to  the 
dldates  because,  without  It,  dignity  cai 
be  restored  to  the  most  Important  officj 
the  world.  A  plan  must  be  devised  that  sc 
how,    someway    dramatically    Improves 
Barnum  and  Bailey  traveling  sideshow 
Is  In  New  Hampshire  one  week,  Florldi 
next,  and  does  not  end  until  the  curtail 
come  down  a  total  of  24  times." 

The  Packwood  proposal  would  establlih  a 
federally  administered  system  of  five  regl  inal 
primaries.  The  dates  for  the  five  region  i  to 
vote  would  be  known  only  70  days  prlo:  to 
being  held.  Senator  Packwood  e]q>lalns  this 
provision  In  this  manner:  "All  cmndldites 
would  be  forced  to  shepherd  their  II 
financial  resources  until  they  knew  wblich 
regional  presidential  preference  pi 
would  be  first." 

Some  of  the  provisions  of  the  Oref 
presidential  preference  primary  would 
Included  In  that  to  qualify  for  a  presidential 
ballot  a  candidate  must  be  "generally  reco  {- 
nized  in  the  national  media  throughout  t:  te 
United  States"  as  a  candidate.  A  petition  >r 
a  filing  fee  of  $10,000  to  be  refunded  if  tl  le 
candidate  received  five  per  cent  of  the  vo:e 
in  the  region  would  provide  exceptions  to  tl  >e 
general  recognition  method  of  tieing  1:  k- 
cluded  on  the  ballot. 

The  latest  Oregon  law  under  which  Sei- 
ator  Edward  Kennedy  is  included  in  spite  >f 
his  protests  of  non-candidacy  would  '  )e 
avoided  with  Senator  Packwood's  provlai<  n 
that  a  candidate  could  have  his  name  re- 
moved from  the  ballot  If  he  states  unequivi  i- 
cally  in  writing  that  he  was  not  and  did  n  )t 
Intend  to  become  a  candidate  for  presldet  t 
Oregonlans  initially  enjoyed  its  uniqi  e 
position  as  a  state  where  presidential  pre:  - 
erence  primaries  made  and  broke  presldei  - 
tlal  candidates.  However,  with  24  states  no  v 
having  preferences  votes  in  one  form  <  r 
other  Oregon  is  losing  its  distinction  as  tt  e 
first  state  to  adopt  a  presldental  preferem  b 
primary  in  1911.  The  24  states  Including 
Oregon  contribute  to  complicating  the  prol 
lem  of  making  the  presidential  preferen(  e 
take  on  the  aspects  of  a  circus  and  a  sld< 
show. 

As  Senator  Packwood  states: 
"The  system  worked  well,  however,  only 
so  long  as  the  nation  had  less  than  a  do«  a 
significant  primaries  scattered  through  tl  e 
country.  With  the  proliferation  of  such  pi  - 
maries,  this  noble  dream  has  become  a  nigh 
mare.  This  innovate  reform,  conceived  in 
logic,  has  been  tarnished  in  practice.' 
Oregonlans  may  not  want  to  lOM  tlM  fdt- 


llght  on  the  political  stage  which  they  bav« 
enjoyed  in  praaldentUd  election  yeara  In  ra« 
cent  years,  but  the  situation  has  developed 
Into  too  much  of  a  good  thing  and  the  situa- 
tion calls  for  a  cbang*. 

(From  the  Seaside  (Oreg.)  Signal 
Apr.  20, 1972] 

PACKwooo'a  RaciONAi,  PaiMARiKs  Orras 
Crancs  roB  Blxction  Rkfouc 

The  complexity  of  the  present  method— or 
lack  of  It — for  nominating  canrtldatee  for 
president  Is  such  that  a  great  deal  of  consid- 
eration is  being  given  to  a  national  primary. 
Now  Oregon's  Senator  Packwood  has  offsrsd 
another  option,  five  regional  primaries.  Dates 
would  not  be  known  until  70  days  prior  to 
the  election.  Each  candidate  would  be  em- 
powered to  name  delegates  to  the  national 
convention  in  proportion  to  the  votes  be 
received.  Voters  would  have  to  vote  for  can- 
didates of  their  own  political  aflUlatlon. 

While  either  a  national  or  regional  pri- 
mary would  continue  the  process  of  mlnl- 
ml2ilng  the  importance  and  the  authority  of 
the  states,  there  are  con:4>elllng  arguments 
for  a  change,  and  of  the  two  ideas  we  believe 
that  Packwood's  regional  primaries  would  be 
the  most  satisfactory.  For  one  reason  they 
would  be  held  at  different  times  and  candi- 
dates who  do  poorly  in  one  would  have  the 
opportunity  of  dropping  out,  without  the 
necessity  for  campaigning  throughout  the 
United  States. 

The  present  system  is  worse  than  chaotic. 
Some  stetes  have  primaries  In  which  party 
members  are  restricted  to  voting  only  for 
candidates  of  the  same  political  party.  Others 
permit  party  members  to  cross  over.  This  Is 
true  of  Wisconsin  and  the  result  Is  that  elec- 
tion la  worse  than  useless.  Other  states  cling 
to  the  old  process  of  electing  delegates  by 
caucus. 

If  we  are  to  have  a  change  in  the  primary 
system  and  in  the  process  for  naming  candi- 
dates for  president  Senator  Packwood's  pro- 
posal seems  to  offer  the  most  advantages  and 
the  least  disadvantages. 

(From  the  Los  Angles  Times,  Apr.  9,  1972] 
National  PaiMAaT  Is  No  Panacxa 

If  the  findings  of  a  recent  Oallup  Poll  are 
an  accurate  indication,  three  out  of  four 
Americans  are  ready  to  scrap  the  present  sys- 
tem of  choosing  presidential  nominees  and 
substitute,  in  its  stead,  a  single  nationwide 
primary. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  Idea  of  a 
national  primary,  replacing  both  the  nomi- 
nating conventions  and  the  individual  state 
primaries,  is  superflcUdly  attractive. 

Any  such  change,  however,  would  In  fact  be 
a  grave  mistake,  the  good  intentions  of  Ite 
proponents  notwithstanding. 

Current  proposals  for  a  national  primary 
have  old  and  honorable  antecedents,  of 
course.  The  idea  cropped  up  during  the 
Progressive  Party  movement  of  the  early 
1900s.  President  Woodrow  Wilson  suggested 
it  in  1913. 

This  year,  presidential  primaries  will  have 
been  held  in  23  states  before  the  Democratic 
and  Republican  Conventions  meet  to  nom- 
inate the  candidates  who  will  fight  It  out 
in  the  November  election. 

A  lot  of  people  sympathize  with  the  ob- 
servation by  Sen.  Robert  Packwood  (R-Ore.) 
that  four  months  of  primaries  "\tmm  the 
candidates  tired  and  broke.  They  leave  the 
public  bored  or  bewildered  and.  far  too  often, 
disgusted.  In  the  process  the  candidates  lose 
their  credibility,  and  the  offlce  loses  Its  dig- 
nity." 

Two  of  the  most  raspeetsd  men  In  Con- 
gress— Sens.  Mike  Ifansflrtd  (D-Mont.)  and 
George  Aiken  (R-Vt.) — ^bave  Introduced  a 
proposed  constitutional  amsiidment  ""'""g 
for  the  sstabllshmant  of  •  alngla  natkmwlds 
primary  election.  The  Dnnooiwtto  and  B*- 


puUlcan  wlnnars  would  be  the  nnmtnocis 
period.  His  indindual  state  primaries  would 
be  eliminated,  and  ths  »i»miwi»i  oonventlons 
would  meet  only  to  nominate  the  vice  preat> 
dantlal  candidate  and  hammer  out  a  plat* 
form. 

As  the  OaUup  PoU  Indicated,  the  proposal 
Is  attracting  a  lot  of  public  attenUoo  and 
support.  Before  people  begin  taking  it  too 
seriously,  however,  they  should  ponder  ths 
strengths  of  the  present  systems  as  well  ss 
the  weaknesses  of  the  propoeed  national  pri- 
mary system. 

Running  in  a  series  of  state  primaries  Is 
hsid  on  the  candidates,  to  be  sure.  But  it 
serves  to  let  the  voters  hsT*  a  good  look  at 
them,  warts  and  aU.  It  testa  their  mettle— a 
candidate  who  cant  stand  up  to  the  physical 
and  emotional  rigors  of  primary  i«*"ipalgn1ng 
doesnt  belong  In  the  White  House  anyway. 

The  national  primary,  being  conducted  la 
aU  60  states,  would  be  more  costly  rather  th^n 
leas.  And  to  make  the  most  effeetlTe  use  of 
their  campaign  funds,  candidates  would 
emphasise  TV — thereby  giving  an  advantage 
to  the  candidate  long  on  Image  but  perhaps 
short  on  substenoe. 

How  wotild  eligibility  for  the  national  prl- 
mary  be  establlshedf  Overly  strict  rules  would 
be  undemocratic.  But  easy  entry  would  mesa 
a  long  ballot — and  the  danger  that  the  win- 
ner would  not  be  In  the  mainstream  of  hli 
party. 

By  making  the  nominee  completely  Inde- 
pendent of  the  convention  of  the  party  whcae 
banner  he  carries  into  the  election,  the  na- 
tional primary  would  erode  party  responsibil- 
ity—and therefore  accelerate  the  breakdown 
of  the  two-party  system. 

FlnaUy,  It  is  worth  remembering  that.  In  s 
national  primary,  the  advantage  would  go 
more  than  now  to  the  wealthy  candidate  and 
to  the  Initial  frontrunner.  It  would  be  hard, 
if  not  impossible,  for  a  candidate  to  start 
with  a  modest  base  and  work  his  way  Into 
contention. 

If  there  were  a  national  primary  this  year, 
for  example,  the  Oeorge  MoOovem  forces  do 
not  believe  their  man  would  ever  have  got 
out  of  the  starting  gate. 

(From  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  Apr.  10. 

1972] 

Packwood's  Plan  roa  trx  PincAans 

After  an  early  ^>rlng  that  has  seen  weary 
candidates  slogging  through  the  snows  at 
New  Hampshire,  the  swamps  of  Florida,  the 
frozen  com  stubble  of  Illinois  and  the  blls- 
zardy  dalryland  of  Wisconsin,  the  American 
mass  audience  is,  we  suspect,  already  becom- 
ing glassy-eyed  with  too  much  exposure  to 
televised  presidential  primary  politics.  And 
the  year  Is  still  young. 

The  media  have  had  all  they  could  do  to 
create  interest  in  and  squeeze  significance 
from  the  successive  confrontations  of  ths 
Democratic  challengers,  and  as  for  the  Re- 
publican primaries,  they  have  pretty  much 
had  to  give  up. 

These  separate  and  sovereign  elections  ars 
well  characterized  by  Senator  Bob  Packwood, 
the  Oregon  Republloan.  as  Bamum  and 
Bailey  traveling  sideshows. 

"They  leave  the  candidates  tired  and 
broke,"  Senator  Packwood  pronounced.  "They 
leave  the  public  bored  or  bewildered  and — 
far  too  often— disgusted.  In  the  process,  the 
candidates  lose  their  credibility  and  the  of- 
fice loses  lU  dignity." 

Senator  Packwood  Is  proposing  a  very  Inter- 
esting reform  of  oiur  primary  system — a  re- 
form of  a  kind  which  ths  Oallup  FoU  shows 
an  OTsrwhelmlng  majority  ot  the  Amerlcsn 
peopls  faror. 

Hs  U  Introducing  a  bUl  to  sstabUsli.  by 
Federal  law.  not  a  national  primary,  which 
has  hlthsrto  been  much  dlaetisaed.  but  flvs 
rsgtonal   prlinarlss.   one    to   be   held   saob 
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month,  bsglnnlng  In  March  of  presidential 
election  years. 

The  merit  of  the  Packwood  primary  would, 
be  feels,  be  that  of  enabling  ^■"'IMatfWi  to 
conoentrate  Intensely  upon  the  voters  ot  the 
region  during  the  month  when  Ite  slsctlon  Is 
to  be  held.  It  would  thus  bring  ths  candi- 
dates out  among  the  people  and  somewhat 
de-emphaslze  television's  Impact.  He  as- 
sximes  that  regional  primaries,  drawing  the 
voters  of  around  ten  States  to  the  polls  each 
month,  would  give  a  highly  regarded  but  only 
regionally  known  personality,  such  as  a  gov- 
ernor, a  chance  to  score  a  strong  tally  of 
conventional  delegates  from  his  (or  her) 
part  of  the  country  and  go  with  soms 
strength  to  the  national  convention,  whereas 
under  the  present  system  that  would  be  Just 
about  out  of  the  question. 

This  regional  scheme  would  offer,  In  the 
end,  all  the  voters  of  all  the  Stetes  a  chancs 
to  be  heard  in  the  selection  of  their  party's 
presidential  nominee.  It  appeals  to  us  ss  a 
likely  plan  for  serious  consideration  In  Con- 
gress. 

(Prc»n  the  San  Frandsoo  Examiner,  April  22. 

1972] 

Thz  Pktmartfs 

It  is  widely  contended  that  there  must  be 
a  better  way  of  narrowing  the  field  of  presi- 
dential candidates  than  the  present  Inclu- 
sive and  terribly  costly  system  ot  stete  pri- 
maries. 

What  devrioped  In  our  horse  and  buggy 
days  strikes  many  people — political  ezperte 
and  lay  observers  alike — as  a  demanding  and 
essentially  tewdry  circus  in  this  electronic 
age 

Congress,  once  again,  Is  considering  pos- 
sible solutions.  Once  again,  the  major  al- 
ternative thus  far  has  been  the  proposal  tor  a 
single,  nation-wide  primary  Instead  of  the 
24  locals  now  being  held. 

This  time  it  Is  advocated  In  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  offered  by  Senate  Demo- 
cratic leader  Mike  Mansfltid  and  R^ublloan 
Senate  dean  Oeorge  D.  Aiken. 

The  trouble  with  a  national  primary  Is 
that  it  might  have  greater  evils  than  the 
current  system. 

It  would,  for  example,  give  an  even  greater 
advantage  to  candidates  able  to  command 
strong  financial  backing.  It  also  would  tend 
to  favor  persons,  especially  ^enaUxs.  whose 
activities  and  opinions  get  priority  atten- 
tion In  the  news  media. 

An  intriguing  alternative  has  been  pro- 
posed by  Sen.  Robert  W.  Packwood. 

The  Oregon  RepuMlcan  has  introduced  a 
bill  calling  for  five  regional  primaries  em- 
bracing every  state. 

They  would  be  held  once  a  month  In  a 
series  limited  to  the  five-month  period  from 
early  March  through  July. 

Detells  of  the  prc^x>eal  are  too  complex 
to  outline  here,  even  though  they  are  far 
less  complicated  than  the  wildly  varied  rules 
governing  the  mish-mash  of  conteste  now 
under  way. 

The  advantage  of  the  Packwood  plan  Is — In 
theory  at  least — ite  claim  to  ensxire  the  beet 
benefits  of  the  present  and  the  suggested 
national  primary  systems. 

We  hope  the  most  careful  consideration  Is 
given  to  the  Packwood  alternative.  On  Ite 
face  it  seems  like  a  viable  and  constructive 
compromise. 

In  the  end  It  la  qtilte  possible  that  the  ad- 
mittedly wasteful  and  grueling  system  of  old- 
fashioned  state  primaries  is  still  the  best 
method  of  testing  presidential  hopefuls. 

[From  the  Santa  Ana  (Calif.)  Register. 

Apr.  19, 1972] 

RZGIONAL  PamASTSS  Plattbiblz 

(By  Art  Blddon) 

WASKmoTOM. — Ben.    Bob    Packwood     (B. 

Ore.)  appears  to  have  come  up  with  the  most 


plauslbls  solution  to  date  for  replacing  the 
present  sideshows  known  as  the  Presidential 
primaries. 

Packwood  has  told  hto  Senate  coUeaguas 
he  wlU  Introduce  a  bill  establishing  a  sys- 
tem of  five  regional  Presidential  primaries  to 
r<q)lace  what  be  called  "the  present  mlsh 
maah  of  Presidential  extravaganzas." 

The  present  system  crams  28  Presidential 
primaries  Into  less  than  four  months. 

With  only  five  of  the  primaries  down  and 
18  yet  to  go.  the  contenders  for  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination  already  are  Showing  signs 
of  fatigue.  Mllltons  of  dollars  have  been  q>ent 
and  millions  more  will  follow  with 
no  assurance  that  even  when  It  Is  over 
the  Democrate  will  have  foimd  a  candidate. 

As  Sen.  Mike  Manafleld  (D.  Mont.)  has 
said,  the  system  leaves  ths  candidates  "phys- 
IcaUy  exhausted,  financially  dslUted.  and. 
more  often  than  not,  politically  defeated." 

Mansfield  and  Sen.  Oeorge  Aiken  (R..  Vt.) 
has  offered  their  own  solution — a  single  na- 
tional Presidential  primary  to  be  held  by 
both  political  parties  on  the  same  day  In 
Augtist. 

Packwood  has  pointed  out  that  this  solu- 
tion has  several  flaws. 

Under  the  Mansfleld-Alken  plan.  If  no 
candidate  received  40  per  cent  of  the  vote,  a 
runoff  would  be  necessary.  Tills  ^^^^»a¥^»  ^^ 
could  end  up  with  what  would  amount  to 
three  fxill-soale  national  electlona  In  one 
year  to  pick  a  President. 

A  national  primary  also  would  tend  to 
favor  candidates  with  the  most  news  media 
appeal  and  those  with  easy  access  to  vast 
sums  of  money. 

"If  the  only  primary  Is  a  national  primary, 
an  unknown  candidate  could  not  contem- 
plate participating  unless  he  could  rales 
enough  money  in  advance  to  guarantee  that 
his  name  would  become  a  household  word," 
Packwood  argues. 

His  alternative  would  appear  to  ellinlnate 
these  flaws. 

Packwood's  bill  would  divide  the  country 
Into  flve  regions  by  population  In  which  the 
primaries  would  be  held  on  the  second  Tues- 
day of  each  month  beginning  in  March  and 
ending  In  July.  The  order  of  the  primaries 
would  be  determined  by  lot  70  days  before 
the  first  primary. 

Presumably  the  candidate  would  thus  not 
know  where  the  first  primary  would  be  held 
until  70  days  prior  to  it,  and  this  coiild 
prevent  candidates  from  beginning  cam- 
paigns too  early. 

Under  the  national  system,  it  would  be 
possible  for  a  candidate  to  begin  campaign- 
ing as  soon  as  he  decided  to  become  a  candi- 
date. 

Packwood  would  keep  the  national  con- 
ventions under  his  plan.  The  number  of 
delegates  each  candidate  received  would  be 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  percentage  of  the 
vote  he  received  In  each  stete. 

It  seems  that  the  regional  primary  sys- 
tem wotild  allow  a  candidate  to  spend  a 
smaller  amount  of  money  testing  bis  ap- 
peal in  one  region  before  he  had  to  commit 
himself  to  the  entire  race.  If  he  found  he 
wasn't  strong,  he  could  withdraw.  In  a  na- 
tional primary,  he  would  be  committed  to 
an   expensive   nationwide   campaign. 

The  alternative  appears  to  be  letting  things 
continue  In  the  direction  they  are  now  go- 
ing or  abolishing  primaries  entirely.  To  abol- 
ish them  would  leave  the  selection  of  Pres- 
idential candidates  up  to  the  party  regulars 
at  the  national  conventions. 

Clearly  the  regional  primary  proposal  Is 
worth  considering. 

[Fran  the  San  Luis  Obispo  (CaUf.)  Telegram 
Trlbtine,  Apr.  13.  1972] 
RaroaiciNo  trs  KLzcnoir  Faocass 
Most  Americans  assume  that  In  a  presiden- 
tial election  year  the  business  of  reglsteilng 


to  vote,  then  voting,  and  then  counting  ths 
votes  Is  orderly  and  efficient. 

The  believe  that  the  process  is  pretty 
much  the  same  trom  state  to  state  .  .  .  and 
they  are  wrong. 

Rules  for  registering  to  vote  here  are  dif- 
ferent from  the  niles  there. 

The  presidential  election  ballot  here  might 
be  different  trom  the  one  there. 

When  It  comes  to  counting  the  vote,  ona 
area  might  be  boneet  while  another  Is  laced 
with  fraud. 

Inconsistency  is  rife.  Nowhere  Is  It  mors 
ludicrous  than  in  Wisconsin  where  the  cross- 
over vote  Is  allowed. 

In  Wisconsin,  people  of  either  party  can 
vote  In  the  presidential  primary  of  the  other 
party.  This  allows  partisans  to  cross  party 
Unas  and  vote  for  a  candidate  of  the  other 
party  who  they  think  wlU  be  the  easiest  to 
defeat  in  the  general  election. 

Presidential  candidates  today  are  forced 
to  adapt  themselves  to  as  many  different 
rules  ss  there  are  stete  primary  elections. 
The  result  is  exhausting  and  expensive  for 
the  candidates  and  complex  and  confusing 
to  the  voters. 

This  presidential  election  year  as  candi- 
dates speak,  stumble  and  stump  their  way 
through  24  separate  primary  elections,  con- 
cerned and  sincere  polltlclana  are  looking 
for  a  better  way. 

Sen.  Mike  Mansfield  (D-Montena)  llkea 
the  Idea  of  a  national  presidential  primary 
election  Just  as  we  have  a  national  general 
presidential  election. 

Sen.  Robert  Packwood  (R-Oregon)  has 
suggested  flve  regional  primary  elections,  one 
to  be  held  each  month  beginning  In  March 
of  presidential  election  years. 

He  feels  the  merit  of  his  proposal  Is  that 
candidates  could  conoentrate  upon  the  voters 
of  a  specific  region  during  the  month  when 
Ite  election  is  scheduled.  This  would  be  In 
contrast  to  this  spring's  schedule  which  saw 
Democratic  candidates  campaigning  In  New 
Hampshire,  then  chasing  to  Florida,  and  then 
challenging  each  other  in  Wisconsin. 

Earlier  this  month  In  a  speech  In  Fulton. 
Mo.,  Robert  H.  Finch,  counselor  to  President 
Nixon,  proposed  a  third  alternative,  a  Fed- 
eral Uniform  Election  Law. 

The  Finch  plan,  which  he  calls  FUEL,  is 
simply  a  ballot  which  separates  the  presi- 
dential and  congressional  candidates  from 
all  other  stete  and  constitutional  offices  to 
be  filled  In  a  presidential  tiectlon  year — a 
federal  ballot  for  federal  offices. 

There  would  be  the  same  registration 
standards  for  all  voters  for  federal  office. 

If  fraud  In  the  federal  voting  were  sus- 
pected, the  ballote  could  be  impounded  and 
coimted  Immediately  without  slowing  the 
vote  count  on  stete  or  constitutional  offices. 

Finch  believes  that  FUEL  also  would  point 
up  the  need  for  the  President  to  have  a 
political  majority  In  Congress  and  that  FUEL 
should  contain  a  comprehensive  reform  of 
the  Electoral  College. 

It's  too  soon  to  determine  whether  FUXL 
will  Ignite  the  Imagination  of  those  Interested 
In  reforming  the  election  process. 

Right  now  It  is  yet  another  Indication  that 
responsible  ptHlticians  are  seeking  a  more 
efficient,  honest  and  economical  method  of 
giving  the  citizen  a  direct  voice  In  the  elec- 
tion of  federal  officials. 

Stkkaiclining  ths  PancASiKs 
A  P-1  View:  Qregcm's  Sen.  Robert  W.  Pack- 
wood  has  proposed  an  interesting  alternative 
to  the  existing  presidential  primaries. 

It  Is  generally  agreed  that  there  must  be 
a  betttf  way  of  nazrowlng  the  field  of  pres- 
idential candidates  than  the  present  incon- 
clusive and  terribly  costly  system  of  stete 
primaries.  What  developed  in  oar  horse  and 
buggy  days  strikes  many  people — p<dltlcal 
experte  and  telsvlalon  viewers  alike— «s  a 
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demanding  and  essentially  tawdry  circus  In 
this  electronic  age. 

Congress,  once  again,  is  considering  p>s- 
Blble  solutions.  Once  again,  the  major  alt  ix- 
native  tbus  far  bas  b«en  the  proposal  fo  ■  a 
single,  nation-wide  primary  Instead  of  he 
24  locals  now  being  held.  This  time  It  Is  i  kd- 
Tocated  In  a  constitutional  amendment  >f- 
fered  by  Senate  Democratic  Leader  Mike 
Manafleld  and  Republican  Senate  d(an 
George  D.  Aiken. 

The  trouble  with  a  national  primary  Is 
that  It  might  have  greater  evils  than  he 
current  system.  It  could,  for  example,  give 
an  even  greater  advantage  to  candidates  a  tie 
to  command  strong  financial  backing.  It  a  so 
could  tend  to  favor  persons,  especially  s<  n- 
ators,  whose  activities  and  opinions  get  p  -1- 
orlty  attention  In  the  news  media. 

An  intriguing  alternative  now  has  be  in 
proposed  by  Sen.  Robert  W.  Packwood.  T  » 
Oregon  Republican  has  Introduced  a  till 
calling  for  five  regional  primaries  embracl  ig 
every  state.  They  would  be  held  once  a  mon  ^ 
In  a  series  limited  to  the  five-month  perl  xl 
from  early  March  through  July. 

Details  of  the  proposal  are  too  complex  to 
outline  here,  even  though  they  are  far  liss 
complicated  than  the  wildly  varied  rues 
which  govern  the  mishmash  of  contests  m  >w 
under  way.  The  obvious  advantage  of  tbe 
Packwood  plan  Is  that — In  theory  at  least  — 
It  would  ensTire  the  beat  benefits  of  the  pn  b- 
•nt  and  the  suggested  national  prima  y 
systems.  \. 

We  hope  the  most  careful  consideration  U 
given  to  the  Packwood  alternative.  On  Itk 
face  It  seems  like  a  viable  and  constructive 
compromise. 

(Ftom  the  Lewlston  (Idaho)  Tribune,  Apr.  9, 

1972] 

A  NoHTHWxsT  PaxamKNTXAL  PsncAaT 

Sen.  Bob  Packwood,  R-Ore.,  wants  to  re^ 
place  the  "present  mishmash"  of  23  Stat 
presidential  primaries  with  five  regional  pr 
marles  that  wotild  be  conducted  one  a  mont 
in  succession. 

The  state  primaries  of  the  present,  wit 
all  their  inconsistencies,  have  become  rath^ 
more  of  a  joke  this  year  than  In  the  past.  Bi  it 
If  they  are  to  be  replaced,  why  bother  wilh 
regional  primaries?  Why  not  skip  the  secoz  d 
step  and  go  directly  to  a  national  preside]  [- 
tlal  primary? 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Packwood  pli  n 
would  be  an  improvement.  It  would  trim  tl  le 
number  of  primaries.  It  would  eliminate  tl  le 
exaggerated  influence  and  the  aspiopo;- 
tlonate  expense  of  small  primaries  like  N«w 
Hampshire's.  Undoubtedly  It  would  alio 
standardize  the  primaries. 

Under  the  present  system,  every  state  h  ks 
a  separate  set  of  rules  and  therefore  a  se]  i- 
arate  and  often  misunderstood  meanin;. 
Some  state  primaries  permit  the  candldat» 
for  president  to  decide  themselves  wheth  tr 
they  will  enter  the  contest.  The  more  hone  it 
stttes.  such  as  Oregon,  place  on  the  ballot  1 11 
recognized  candidates  for  president  wheth  »r 
the  candidates  like  It  or  not.  Some  of  tl  le 
state  votes  are  true  primaries  binding  th  »t 
state's  delegates  to  back  at  the  national  co  t- 
ventlon  the  candidate  the  people  ha  'e 
chosen.  Some  are  advisory,  mere  personall  :y 
contests  not  binding  on  the  state's  delegatu  n 
to  the  national  convention.  There  are  doze  is 
of  other  variations  from  state  to  state. 

Presumably  Packwood's  plan  would  elln  1- 
nate  that.  But  so  would  a  national  primary 
and  without  five  separate  votes.  Perhaps  t  le 
senator  is  trying  to  bring  some  order  out  3f 
the  present  chaoe  without  sacrlflclng  tlte 
mounUng  week-to-week  drama  that  tak » 
place  as  the  candidates  move  from  one  pil- 
mary  to  the  next.  But  that  is  better  staj ;« 
management  than  political  science. 

If  Packwood's  idea  or  a  national  prima  y 
ever  come  to  pass,  it  will  probably  be  son  « 
years  from  now. 


Meanwhile,  there  is  a  simpler  way  to  begin 
the  march  toward  regional  primaries  U  not 
also  toward  a  national  one.  If  the  states  of 
Washington  and  Idaho  would  Join  Oregon  In 
holding  presidential  prlmarlea,  and  do  it  on 
the  same  day,  the  nation  would  have  its  first 
regional  primary. 

There  are  strong  elements  of  a  presidential 
primary  in  the  procedures  Washington  and 
Idaho  Democrats  are  using  this  year  to  select 
delegates  to  a  national  convention.  (See  page 
6  for  details  of  the  Idaho  method.)  But  those 
new  procedures  are  so  complicated  that  it 
would  make  more  sense  to  simply  let  the 
people  of  Idaho  and  Washington  Join  Oregon 
residents  in  voting  directly  their  choices  for 
president. 

And  it  would  be  one  way  of  giving  the 
Packwood  plan  a  trial  run  In  the  senator's 
home  region. 


By  Mr.  ROTH  (for  hlmaelf.  Mr. 
BoGGS,  Mr.  Beall,  and  Mr. 
Buckley) : 

S.  3568.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  building  now 
under  construction  in  Washington.  D.C., 
as  the  "J.  Edgar  Hoover  Federal  Build- 
ing." Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  for  almost 
half  a  century,  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has 
served  the  American  people  as  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion. Last  night  this  extraordinary  pa- 
triot's lifetime  of  dedication  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  democracy  came  to  an  end. 
It  is  only  fitting  that  we  today  offer  our 
gratitude  for  the  service  that  he  has 
rendered  the  U.S.  Government. 

There  cotild  be  no  more  appropriate 
expression  of  this  gratitude  than  the 
conferring  of  his  nsune  on  the  new  FBI 
building.  I  cannot  Imagine  a  gesture  that 
would  have  pleased  Mr.  Hoover  more. 
The  resolution  which  I,  together  with  the 
senior  Senator  from  my  State  of  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  BoGGs)  Introduced  today 
would  authorize  naming  the  new  FBI 
headquarters  the  "J.  Edgar  Hoover  Fed- 
eral Building." 

Mr.  Hoover  literally  spent  a  lifetime 
In  service  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation. On  May  10,  only  a  week 
away,  he  would  have  celebrated  his  48th 
anniversary  as  the  Director  of  the  famed 
organization.  When  Mr.  Hoover  accepted 
the  post  of  acting  Director  of  the  Bureau 
in  1924,  he  faced  a  formidable  task.  It  is 
to  his  credit  that  the  small,  poorly  orga- 
nized Bureau  because  the  world-re- 
nowned crime-fighting  force  that  it  is  to- 
day. Over  the  years,  the  FBI  has  built  a 
reputation  for  honesty,  loyalty,  and  com- 
petence. FBI  agents  are  accorded  the 
highest  respect  of  any  law  enforcement 
officials  in  the  country. 

By  naming  the  Bureau's  new  head- 
quarters the  "J.  Edgar  Hoover  Federal 
Building,"  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
express  for  our  constituents  the  respect 
and  admiration  that  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans have  felt  for  this  exceptional  man. 
I  would  ask  my  colleagues  to  Join  with 
Senator  Boggs  and  me  in  expressing  the 
gratitude  of  the  Nation  to  the  memory 
of  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 


voir  purposes  shall  be  given  priority  to 
lease  such  lands  in  any  case  where  such 
lands  are  offered  for  lease  for  any  pur- 
pose. Referred  to  the  Committee  en  Pub- 
lic Works. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  today,  I 
am  introducing  a  bUl  to  give  prior  own- 
ers the  right  of  first  refusal  when  their 
lands  are  acquired  for  building  dams  or 
impounding  reservoirs.  Presently,  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  acquires  land  from 
farmers  and  ranchers  for  the  purpose 
of  building  a  dam  and  reservoir.  Because 
construction  and  the  impounding  of  the 
water  is  a  very  lengthy  process,  the  corps 
will  lease  the  land  back  to  the  owner  so 
that  he  may  continue  to  make  productive 
use  of  it.  lliat  first  lease  lasts  5  years. 
At  the  expiratlcHi  of  this  first  lease,  if 
the  land  Is  stUl  available,  the  property  is 
advertised  and  a  lease  granted  on  the 
basis  of  competitive  bids.  The  corps  does 
not  consider  former  owners  or  tenants 
to  have  interest  in  the  lands  after  the 
termination  of  the  lease. 

Mr.  President,  many  of  the  owners  do. 
Indeed,  have  a  very  special  Interest  in 
these  lands  as  IcHig  as  they  are  available. 
"Rie  Inconvenience  and  cost  of  moving 
stock  or  facilities  imnecessarily  is  rea- 
son enough  for  these  owners  to  desire  to 
continue  use  of  the  land.  In  fact,  I  have 
had  several  complaints  lodged  with  my' 
office  over  Just  this  matter. 

This  bill,  if  enacted,  would  provide  the 
former  owners  or  tenants  the  right  of 
first  refusal  during  the  period  of  their 
lifetime.  If  the  former  owner  is  a  corpo- 
ration, or  other  association,  the  right  of 
first  refusal  is  granted  for  a  period  of  50 
years.  The  passage  of  this  legislaUon  will 
be  a  step  in  preventing  an  Inequity,  and 
will  insure  continuous,  productive  use  of 
lands  under  Corps  of  Engineers  control. 
I  urge  favorable  consideration  of  this 
measure. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time.  I  ask  unem- 
Imous  consent  that  the  text  of  this  bill  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  IJbe  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

8.  Sfl«0 
Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representattvet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  In  any 
case  where  land  is  acquired  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  for  the  purpose  of  any  dam 
and  reservoir  project  being  carried  out 
through  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  there- 
after offered  for  lease  for  any  purpose  the 
person  or  persons  from  whom  such  land  was 
acquired  shall  during  their  lifetime  be  given 
priority  to  enter  Into  such  lease  upon  rea- 
sonable terms  determined  by  the  Secretary. 
Sbc.  2.  The  term  "person"  as  used  in  this 
Act  Includes  a  corporation,  company,  associa- 
tion, firm,  partnership,  society.  Joint  stock 
company,  or  other  such  organization  as  well 
as  an  Individual  but  in  any  case  where  such 
term  la  used  to  apply  to  such  an  organization 
the  term  "lifetime"  as  used  In  the  first  sec- 
tion shall  not  exceed  fifty  years. 


By  Mr.  TOWER: 
S.  3569.  A  bill  to  provide  that  persons 
from  whom  lands  are  acquired  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  for  dam  and  reser- 


ADDmONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

■.  ia»T 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cook,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker),  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  GsimN), 
and   the   Senator  from   Virginia    (Mr. 
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Sponc)  were  added  as  cosponsorB  of  8. 
2397,  to  amend  ttie  Airport  and  Airway 
Development  Act  of  1970  in  order  to  pro- 
vide that  the  Federal  share  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 75  percent  of  allowable  project 
costs  except  with  reQ)ect  to  landing  aids, 
s.  ai9o 
At  the  request  oif  Mr.  Bkall,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young), 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Domi- 
KicK) ,  the  SenatcHT  from  Utah  (Mr.  Ben- 
mrr),  and  the  Senator  fran  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Brock)  were  added  as  oosponsors 
of  S.  3290,  a  bill  to  amend  certain  pro- 
visions of  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  youth  offenders. 

8.    S30S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pearson,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Qusiry)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3303.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  exempt  certain  afirricultural  air- 
craft from  the  aircraft  use  tax,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  refund  of  the  gasoline  tax  to 
the  agricultural  aircraft  operator  with 
the  consent  of  the  farmer,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

8.    S49B 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen)  and  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  3495,  a  bill  to 
provide  reimbursement  of  extraordinary 
transportation  expenses  incurred  by  cer- 
tain disabled  individuals  in  the  produc- 
tion of  their  income. 

■.  asso 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Beall,  the  Sena- 
tor from  lilaryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3530.  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  conveyance  of  certain 
real  property  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  the  National  Firefighting  Museum  and 
Center  for  Fire  Prevention,  Inc. 

SKNATB   JOINT   aiSOLTmON    225 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Griffin  for  liCr. 
Scuweiker.  the  Senator  fnnn  New  Mex- 
ico (Mr.  MoNTOTA)  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  225, 
to  prevent  the  abandonment  of  railroad 
lines. 

8KNATX  JOINT  KKSOLXmON   asa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Allen,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  F.  Btro, 
Jr.).  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd),  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Rollings)  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmaoge)  .  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  229,  a  Joint  resolution  to  name 
the  new  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
building  the  J.  Edgar  Hoover  Building. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  297— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  DESIG- 
NATING THE  J,  EDGAR  HOOVER 
FBI  BUILDING 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works.) 

Mr.  ELATFIELD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
GOLOWATXR)  submitted  the  following 
resolution: 


387 

Wlieraas  J.  Idgar  Hoover  served  as  Director 
of  the  Pederal  Bureau  of  Investigation  from 
its  creation  In  1924  untu  his  death; 

Whereas  the  name  at  J.  Kdgar  Hoover  and 
the  VMand  Bureau  of  InveaUgatlon  will  be 
linked  forever; 

Whereas  the  long  and  »n«ttngiiuh«»<^  service 
of  J.  Bdgar  Hoover  in  Washington  deems  ^>- 
propriate  the  designation  of  a  suitable  me- 
morial in  Washington; 

Whereas  a  facility  in  active  U8&  would  be 
more  appropriate  than  a  static  memotlal; 

Whereas  a  memorial  linking  the  name  of 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  would  best  serve  as  an  KppTO- 
prlate  memorial:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  Federal  building  under  construc- 
tion In  the  block  botinded  by  9th  St..  NW, 
10th  St.,  NW.  E  St..  NW,  and  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  NW.  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
shall  hereafter  be  known  and  designated  as 
the  "J.  Edgar  Hoover  FBI  Building"  and  that 
any  referenoe  in  a  law,  xnaifi,  regulation,  docu- 
ment, record,  or  other  paper  cC  the  United 
States  to  such  buUdlng  shall  be  held  to  be  a 
reference  to  the  J.  Edgar  Hoover  FBI  BuUd- 
lng. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
AMENDMENTS 

AlfZNDMKNT   NO.   895 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pearson,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams) 
was  added  as  cosponsor  of  amendment 
No.  895,  intended  to  be  proposed  to  the 
blU  (HH.  1) ,  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1972. 

AMXNDKXNT     NO.     1122     AND     AMENDMENT 
NO.   1123 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tunnxy,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Gambrxll) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment 
No.  1122.  intended  to  be  proposed  to 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  33,  and 
amendment  No.  1123,  intended  to  be 
proposed  to  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 471. 


NOTICE  OF  CHANGE  OF  TIME  OF 
HEARING  ON  CERTAIN  NOMINA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary and  at  the  request  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  thereof  (Mr.  East- 
land) ,  I  wish  to  advise  that  the  time  of 
the  hearing  scheduled  on  the  following 
noinlnati(Kis  has  htea.  changed  from 
10:30  ajn..  Thursday,  May  4,  1972,  to 
9:30  ajn..  In  room  2228,  New  Senate  Of- 
fice Building: 

James  M.  Bums,  of  Oregon,  to  be  UJ3. 
District  Judge  for  the  District  of  Ore- 
gon, vice  Ous  J.  Solomon,  retired. 

Norman  C.  Roettger,  Jr.,  of  Florida, 
to  be  U.S.  District  Judge  for  the  South- 
em  District  of  Florida,  vice  Ted  Cabot, 
deceased. 

Otto  R.  Skopil,  Jr..  of  Oregon,  to  be 
U.S.  District  Judge  for  the  District  of 
Oregcm,  vice  Alfred  T.  Goodwin,  elevated. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
s(ms  interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  perti- 
nent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi   (Mr.  Eastland), 


chairman;  the  Senator  from  Aricansas 
(Mr.  McClellan)  ;  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  cMr.  Hsuska)  . 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


DEATH  OF  J.  EDGAR  HOOVER 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  achieved  a  unique  place  in  the 
annals  of  American  law  enf  orconent. 

As  the  founding  father  of  the  FEQE,  he 
created  the  moat  effective  and  respected 
law  enforcement  apparatus  in  the  world. 
He  developed  a  coherent  approach  to 
criminal  law  enforcement  in  our  federal 
system.  He  fostered  and  institutionalized 
modem  criminal  investigation  methods. 
And  he  worked  hard  to  make  the  exper- 
tise of  the  FBI  available  to  police  officers 
throughout  the  country,  through  cooper- 
ative  efforts  and  police  training  pro- 
grams. 

But  what  J.  Edgar  Hoover  did  not  do  is 
Just  as  important.  He  did  not  let  the  FBI 
get  involved  in  politics.  He  did  not  let  the 
FBI  extend  Itself  into  matters  better 
handled  by  others.  And  he  did  not  let  the 
FBI  be  tainted  by  corruption  throughout 
his  long  tenure. 

In  the  final  analysis,  it  is  the  personal 
qualities  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  his  courage, 
his  integrity,  his  self -discipline,  that  live 
on  today  in  the  great  institutian  he  leaves 
behind. 


THE  FINANCE  COMMl'l'l'UE'S 
WORKFARE  PROPOSAL 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  OKX>rtunity  to  express 
my  approval  of  the  action  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  on  Friday  when  it 
substituted  a  "workfare"  plan  In  HJR.  1 
for  the  highly  questicMiable  family  assist- 
ance plan. 

As  I  have  said  many  times  in  the  past, 
I  favor  virtually  every  part  of  H Jl.  1  ex- 
cept for  the  family  assistance  plan.  I 
think  the  woiicfare  plan,  with  its  mini- 
mum income  of  $2,400  a  year  is  a  definite 
improvement  over  the  guaranteed — work 
or  not — handout  of  $2,400  that  was  the 
heart  of  the  family  assistance  plan.  It  is 
a  shame  that  the  wealthiest  Nation  in 
the  world  must  subsidize  people  to  get 
them  to  work,  but  that  is  far  better  than 
subsidizing  them  for  being  lazy. 

There  are  those  who  have  said  this  new 
plan  is  a  barbarous  throwback  to  the 
leafraking  of  the  lOBO's.  I  can  only  say 
that  this  proposal  is  a  big  Improvement 
over  the  welfare  mess  we  have  now  and 
inflnitdy  better  than  putting  an  addi- 
tional 10  million  people  on  a  giveaway 
program. 

Moreover,  this  idan,  although  quite 
costly,  brings  a  return  on  our  investment 
and  is  more  in  line  vrith  the  rest  of  the 
bill,  which  deals  with  people  who  have 
worked  all  their  lives  and  resent  being 
grouped  with  many  people  who  have 
never  worked  and  never  plan  to. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  call  on 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  workfare 
plan  which  is  fairer  to  the  hard  working, 
overburdened  American  taxpayer  and 
is  more  consistent  with  the  American 
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work  ethic  than  any  other  propoeal  wp 
have  aeen  In  this  Coagreas.  I 
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XJROE  PRESIDENT  NIXON  TO  SIGN 
S.  2713  TO  PROVIDE  DRUG  TREAT- 
MENT AND  REHABnJTATTON  FOR 
FEDERAL  OFFENDERS  ON  PROBA- 
TION AND  PAROLE.  INC3<UDING 
THOSE  DEPENDENT  ON  AMPHET- 
AMINES AND  BARBITURATES 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  Members  of  the  House  who 
by  a  voice  vote  of  323  to  0,  May  1.  1972, 
passed  8.  2713,  a  bill  to  provide  care  for 
narcotic  addicts  and  drug-dependent 
persons  who  are  placed  on  probation,  re- 
leased on  parole,  or  mandatorily  released. 

The  Senate  passed  S.  2713  by  a  voice 
vote  on  March  3,  1972. 

The  bill  was  favorably  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on  February 
29. 

The  Narcotic  Addict  RehabUitation 
Act— NARA— was  enacted  by  the  89th 
Congress  in  response  to  the  narcotic 
problem  in  this  Nation  during  the  mld- 
1960's.  The  act  embraces  the  view  that 
narcotic  addiction  is  a  disease  that  should 
be  treated  rather  than  viewed  as  a  mat- 
ter for  pimitlve  penal  action.  Its  declara- 
tion of  purpose  in  favor  of  civil  commit- 
ment for  treatment,  in  lieu  of  prosecu- 
tion or  sentencing,  was  a  legislative  land- 
mark— a  turning  point  in  the  Federal 
approach  to  drug  addiction. 

At  least  30  percent  of  the  11,000  people 
annually  committed  to  serve  sentences 
in  Federal  prisons  have  drug-related 
problems,  or  have  been  convicted  of  drug- 
related  crimes.  However,  NARA  excludes 
the  following  adjudicated  Federal  of- 
fenders from  authorized  rehabilitation 
programs: 

First.  An  offender  who  is  convicted  of 
a  crime  of  violence. 

w  iw  T^  ij  X  -  .w  ^  ..  i  Second.  An  offender  who  is  convicted 
by  the  President  of  the  United  of  unlawfully  importing  or  seUing  or 
States.  On  May  27. 1955.  President  Elsen4  conspiring  to  import  or  sell  a  narcotic 
hower  awarded  him  the  National  Se-1  drug,  unless  the  court  determines  that 
curity  Medal  for  his  outstanding  service!  such  sale  was  for  the  primary  purpose 
in  the  field  of  intelligence  relating  to  na-  \  of  enabling  the  offender  to  obtain  a  nar- 
tional  security.  President  Eisenhower,  on  \  cotic  drug  wiiich  he  requires  for  his  per 
January  27,  1958,  presented  Director 
Hoover  the  "President's  Award"  for  dedi- 
cated Federal  civilian  service.  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  was  a  recipient  of  numerous  hon- 
orary degrees  and  awards  of  merit:  out- 
standing among  these  was  one  given  on 
April  28,  1958,  from  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  known  as  the  Greatest  Liv- 
ing American  Award.  Finally,  I  would 
like  to  note  that  the  U.S.  Senate  in  1961 
passed  a  resolution  commending  Hoover 
on  37  years  of  dedicated  service  to  the 
United  States  as  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  will  long  be  remem- 
bered as  a  man  of  dignity  and  strong 
ideals,  who  gave  the  Bureau  its  reputa- 
tion of  being  the  most  professional  law- 
enforcemoit  activity,  not  only  in  these 
United  States,  but  throughout  the  world. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  new  FBI  building 
now  under  construction,  the  completion 
of  which  J.  Edgar  Hoover  will  unfor- 
tunately be  unable  to  see.  will  be  dedi- 
cated as  a  memorial  to  this  singular 
American. 


THE  DEATH  OF  DIRECTOR 
J.  EDGAR  HOOVER 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  am  sad  to 
have  learned  of  the  death  of  J.  Edgiir 
Hoover,  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation.  Director  Hoov(x 
Is  the  very  symbol  of  the  FBI  that  qe 
created  and  to  which  he  gave  his 
His  abhorrence  of  corruption,  his  hi^h 
standards  of  law  enforcement  and  polii 
work,  and  his  personal  drive  and  co 
all  contributed  to  the  making  of 
most  important  memorial — the  Feder; 
Bureau  of  Investigation  Itself.  It  is  t 
most  respected  and  competent  antic: 
organization  in  the  world  today 

There  are  very  few  Americans,  indeed) 
who  did  not  come  to  regard  him,  not  only 
as  a  man  who  gave  his  life  to  his  Govern- 
ment, but  one  who  became  a  legend  wtiile 
still  In  public  service. 

Mr.  John  Edgar  Hoover  was  bom  on 
January  1, 1895,  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  was  educated  in  public  schools. 
He  received  his  bachelor  of  law  and  mas-  / 
ter  of  law  degrees  from  George  Washing-/ 
ton  University,  and  in  1917  he  entered  thd 
Department  of  Justice.  Within  2  years,  h* 
became  Special  Assistant  to  the  Attome] ' 
General.  From  1921-24,  he  w&s  Asslstan  i 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Investigation ; 
and  in  May  of  1924,  he  was  named  Di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Invest!  ■ 
gation. 

His  dedication  and  accomplishments 
did  not  go  unnoticed;  for  on  March  i, 
1948,  he  was  presented  the  Medal  fo- 
Merit  by  the  President 


sonal  use  because  of  his  addiction  to 
such  drug. 

Third.  An  offender  against  whom 
there  is  pending  a  prior  charge  of  a  fel- 
ony which  has  not  been  finally  deter- 
mined or  who  is  on  probation  or  whose 
sentence  following  conviction  on  such  a 
charge,  including  any  time  on  parole  or 
mandatory  release,  has  not  been  fully 
served:  Provided,  That  an  offender  on 
probation,  parole,  or  mandatory  release 
shall  be  included  if  the  authority  au- 
thorized to  require  his  return  to  custody 
consents  to  his  commitment. 

Fourth.  An  offender  who  has  been  con- 
victed of  a  felony  on  two  or  more  prior 
occasions. 

Fifth.  An  offender  who  has  been  com- 
mitted under  title  I  of  the  Narcotic  Ad- 
dict Rehabilitation  Act  of  1966,  imder 
this  chapter,  imder  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Code,  or  under  any  State  pro- 
ceeding because  of  narcotic  addiction 
on  three  or  more  occasions. 

Consequently,  only  1  or  2  percent  of 
addicted  or  drug-dependent  offenders 
have  qualified  under  the  special  sen- 
tencing provisions  of  NARA. 


There  is  an  urgoit  need  for  legislation 
to  assure  that  drug  treatment  and  re- 
habllitatl<»  programs  will  be  accessible 
to  Federal  offenders  who  are  ineligible 
for  treatment  imder  NARA.  Our  bill 
meets  this  need. 

S.  2713  authorizes  an  expansion  of 
drug  treatment  and  rehabilitation  to 
those  otherwise  ineligible  Federal  offend- 
ers who  are  under  commimlty  sui>ervl- 
sion  or  mandatory  release.  The  commu- 
nity-treatment phase  authorized  by  8. 
2713  complements  the  drug  abuse  pro- 
grams already  undertaken  by  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Prisons  for  non-NARA  ad- 
dicts in  the  institutions  located  in  Lewis- 
burg,  Pa.;  Terre  Haute,  Ind.;  Petersburg, 
Va.;  El  Reno,  Okla.;  Lompoc,  Calif.;  and 
Port  Worth,  Tex.,  under  goieral  author- 
ity to  provide  for  the  treatment,  care, 
rehabilitation,  and  reformation  of  Fed- 
eral offenders  (18  U.S.C.  4001). 

Yet,  an  institutional  program  csm- 
not  fully  prepare  these  individuals  for 
their  return  to  the  community.  Aftercare 
and  coimseling  in  the  community  is  es- 
sential to  assist  these  non-NARA  Fed- 
eral offenders  in  establishing  a  drug-free 
and  crime-free  life  style.  S.  2713  author- 
izes such  aftercare  as  a  necessary  ad- 
junct to  the  supervision  already  provid- 
ed by  U.S.  Parole  Officers. 

S.  2713  also  authorizes  community- 
based  drug  treatment  for  offenders  who 
have  not  taken  part  in  an  institutional 
drug  program.  Individuals  on  Federal 
probation  or  those  released  outright 
from  a  Federal  prison  would  be  eligible 
for  treatment.  U.S.  probation  officers 
would  be  provided  an  alternative  to  rev- 
ocation of  probation  smd  incarceration 
of  an  addict  or  drug-dependent  person 

As  originally  introduced  by  Senator 
Hruska,  S.  2713  offered  commimlty  drug 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  only  to  nar- 
cotic addicts.  Although  I  supported  the 
bill  as  introduced,  it  was  my  judgment 
that  the  scope  of  S.  2713  should  be  ex- 
panded. 

Through  the  series  of  hearings  on  am- 
phetamine and  barbiturate  abuse  con- 
ducted by  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Sub- 
committee, of  which  I  am  chairman,  I 
have  become  increasingly  aware  of  the 
widespread  abuse  and  dependency  on 
these  and  other  similar  dangerous  sub- 
stances. Barbiturate  addiction  is  often 
more  severe  and  debillating  than  heroin 
addition.  Considerable  criminal  activity 
is  associated  with  the  abuse  of  amphet- 
amines and  barbiturates  and  with  efforts 
to  obtain  these  dangerous  substances. 

My  amendment,  adopted  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  National  Penitentiaries, 
and  favorably  reported  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  expands  the  community  serv- 
ices available  under  8.  2713  to  Federal 
offenders  who  are  dependent  on  amphet- 
amines, barbiturates,  and  other  con- 
trolled nonnarcotic  dangerous  sub- 
stances. 

The  rationale  for  this  amendment  ts 
similar  to  that  which  led  Congress  to 
enact  the  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1970. 
which  authorized  the  expansion  of  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  programs  under 
the  Community  Mental  Health  Center 
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Act  and  the  Puldle  Health  Senrlces  Act 
to  Include  drug  atooaers  and  drug  depend- 
ent peraoos  as  well  as  narcotic  addicts. 
I  urge  President  Nlzon  to  sign  8.  2713 
to  assure  that  the  broadest  range  of 
treatment  and  rehablUtatlon  Is  made 
available  to  narcotic  addicts  and  drug 
dependent  persons  who  are  subject  to 
Federal  Jurisdiction  and  control. 


J.  EDGAR  HOOVER 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
death  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover  America  has 
lost  its  foremost  soldier  in  the  fight 
against  crime  and  lawlessness.  From  its 
beginnings  he  embodied  and  exemplified 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and 
its  traditions  of  excellence,  integrity, 
and  accomplishment.  The  FBI's  reputa- 
tion as  the  foremost  organization  of  Its 
kind  in  the  world  was  built  in  large 
measure  because  Mr.  Hoover  set  the 
highest  and  most  stringent  standards 
for  himself  and  those  who  served  under 
him  through  nearly  a  half  a  century  and 
under  eight  Presidents. 

Mr.  Hoover's  death  leaves  a  void  which 
can  never  be  completely  filled.  But  his 
career  will  always  stand  as  a  model  and 
an  ideal  for  others  who  imdertake  the 
challenges  of  serving  their  country  and 
its  people. 

INTERNAnONAL  TRADE  POLICY 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  position 
of  the  United  States  in  international 
trade,  and  the  strength  of  the  U.S.  dollar 
in  international  monetary  transactions 
remain  matters  of  continued  concern. 
Mr.  Eliot  Janeway.  the  distinguished 
economist,  recently  presented  a  lucid 
anal3^is  of  the  problems  and  policies 
ttiat  underlie  the  dollar  and  trade  prob- 
lems confronting  our  country.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Janeway's 
column  from  the  Chicago  Tribune-New 
York  News  Syndicate,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

lliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscors. 
as  follows : 

Twin  TIuok  Policy  Called  Miscalcttlation 
(By  Eliot  J&neway) 

New  Tosk  Crrr.— 1872'b  new  dollar  anxie- 
ties have  already  turned  last  December's 
"Rmltlisonlan"  dollar  deal  Into  a  scrap  of 
paper.  Tbe  renewed  weakness  of  the  dollar 
In  European  exchange  markets  Is  calling  for 
a  bard  look  behind  the  obvious  marketplace 
question  about  what's  likely  to  happen  next. 
Policy,  not  action,  Is  being  called  into  ques- 
tion by  the  visible  and  admitted  faUure  ot 
the  December  dollar  devaluation  either  to 
stabilise  old  dislocations,  or  to  avoid  new 
ones,  'me  arrtval  on  the  Washington  scene  of 
a  new  Secretary  of  Cocnmerce  in  the  midst  of 
a  sputtering  commercial  and  flnandal  crlala 
Is  a  good  time  for  policy  review. 

'What  la  the  most  urgent  need  of  business?. 
Is  the  obvious  question  to  begin  with.  What 
does  the  United  States  Treasury  need  now 
from  American  businees?,  is  the  crltloal  eec- 
ond  question.  Are  present  government  opera- 
tions aimed  at  helping  bualneaa  to  help  it- 
self and,  therefore,  to  help  the  government?, 
is  the  "last  line"  question. 

ANSWia  TKX   QUKSnON 

The  stookhoiden'  equivalent  of  a  living 
wage,  plua  ooct-of-lnflatlon  adjoatment,  la 
the  answer  to  the  flnt  qooatlon:  higher  pre- 
tax proflta  la  the  t«nn  Tor  It.  The  aiMww  to 


the  eeoond  question — ^what  the  ITjB.  Ttwas- 
uiy  needs  from  binlnwi — Is  as  simple. 

Just  aa  ouameea  aiwaya  needs  a  minimum 
pro&t  to  stay  in  burinesi,  ao  government  now 
needs  busmeaa  proflts  and  tax  reranuw 
from  them — mazunlaed  If  It  la  to  stay  In  the 
busmeaa  of  governing.  After  all.  the  federal 
government  Is  a  full  60  per  oent  partner  In 
buBlnesB  profits. 

The  normal  puahlng  and  Shoving  of  Amer- 
ican pressure  group  politics  usuaUy  obaeures 
thla  vested  Interest  of  the  government — and 
of  everybody  dependent  on  the  government — 
In  rooting  for  buslneas  to  earn  more  profits  In 
order  to  pay  more  taxea.  But  the  bad  news 
surfacing  now  about  higher  tax  rates  ooming 
for  nonbusiness  taxpayers  Is  eervlng  grim  no- 
tice that,  when  the  bell  tolls  for  bualnesa 
proflts.  It  tolls  for  nonbusiness  taxpayara  too. 

twin  pouct  pacxaoi 

In  this  day  of  neatly  pre-packaged,  alo- 
ganlsed  thinking,  Oommeroe  Secretary  Peter 
Peterson  Is  taking  his  new  office  with  a  pro- 
prietary package  of  twin  trade  polldea.  The 
Idea  Is  to  export  high  technology  products 
and  let  America's  trading  partners  pay  for 
them  by  lii4>ortlng  low  technology  products. 

It  sounds  Uke  a  better  deal  than  it  is — ^for 
American  biisineas,  for  the  American  govern- 
ment, and  for  the  economic  society  whose 
prosperity  depends  on  the  profitability  of 
their  partnership.  The  idea  of  exporting  high 
technology  products  and  accepting  payment 
by  Importing  low  technology  products  did 
Indeed  pay  off  before  the  preeent  trouble 
started. 


forgotten  bittemeas  from  the  last  depraaslon. 
"We  planned  It  that  way." 


But  that  was  while  the  dollar  was  still 
above  suspicion,  not  yet  under  it.  That  was 
whUe  overtime  was  stUl  giving  a  lift  to  the 
labor  market,  before  unemployment  was  load- 
ing a  drag  on  to  It.  Tliat  was  while  the  confi- 
dence of  Americans  In  their  own  affluence 
was  still  bolstered  by  their  ability  to  buy  more 
services  from  each  other  instead  of  selling 
more  goods  to  their  competitors. 

SOMX  STOaaOBN   FBOBLXIIS 

This  twin  p<Hicy  associated  with  Secretary 
Peterson's  deserved  reputation  for  salesman- 
ship would  be  paying  off  still  If  the  weakness 
of  the  dollar,  the  strength  of  unemployment. 
the  Jitterinees  of  buslneas  confidence,  and  the 
Jump  in  government  borrowings  were  not.  In- 
dividually and  together,  stubborn  problems  of 
crisis  proportions. 

The  fact  that  they  are,  however.  Is  not  alto- 
gether \inrelated  to  how  weU  this  twin  policy 
of  exporting  high  technology  products  and 
lnq>ortlng  low  technology  products  paid  off  In 
the  past. 

The  trouble  is  that  It  paid  off  for  the  co\in- 
trles  on  the  receiving  end  of  America's  high 
technology  products  and  of  the  American 
business  Investments  that  sent  them  over- 
seas. In  fact.  It  paid  off  doubly  for  theee  same 
countries.  They  were  also  on  the  sending  end 
of  the  low  technology  products  America  has 
been  buying  on  an  ever  larger  scale. 

TUCB  TO  ikSK 

It  is  high  time  that  Americans  stopped  to 
ask  why  their  government  bad  such  little 
trouble  seUing  this  twin  policy  to  America's 
competitors.  The  monthly  flow  of  dismaying 
dollar  trade  returns,  and  the  dally  flow  of 
storm  warnings  against  the  International  dol- 
lar, are  providing  the  answer.  Both  oounts 
measure  the  trouble  Amertcia  has  bought  b«r 
way  Into  by  overstaying  with  this  twin  policy. 

Looking  behind  the  sloganlsed  facade  and 
into  the  marketplace  reality,  explains  why 
thla  trade  miscalculation  has  been  aubaldls- 
ing  strength  for  Amerlcais  oompetltcts  and 
underwriting  weakness  for  America. 

High  technology  products  are  capital  In- 
tensive; and  their  export  aalea  are  UteraUy 
bought  with  Vbm  capital  outflows  that  llnanoe 
them.  Low  technology  produets  are  labor  In- 
tenalve;  and  importing  them  yielda  Joba  to 
the  countries  manufacturing  them. 

The  dollar  glut  abroad  and  the  Job  Shortage 
here  at  home  did  not  Just  bi^ipen.  To  raeaU  a 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION:  DE- 
LAY OF  IMPLEMENTINO  LEGISLA- 
TION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
now  over  2  months  since  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Scott)  introduced  legislation  to  Imple- 
ment the  Treaty  for  the  Prevention  and 
Punishment  of  Genocide. 

For  24  years  this  Chamber  has  had  the 
treaty  before  it  and  for  24  years  we  have 
refused  to  take  action.  During  that  time 
we  have  seen  violence  and  acts  of  atrocity 
fiare  up  around  the  filobe,  and  yet  we 
have  failed  to  act.  One  reason  for  our  In- 
activity was  ostensibly  the  treaty's 
ambiguity  and  the  absence  of  clear-cut 
legislation  to  implement  it  effectively. 
Tliat  argument  was  finally  laid  to  rest 
with  the  well-defined  and  comprehensive 
legislation  introduced  by  the  minority 
leader. 

Still,  after  these  many  years  of  waiting, 
the  Senate  continues  to  drag  its  feet. 
Favorable  action  by  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  and  the  Introductlan  of 
implementing  leg^latlon  have  had  little 
effect.  Two  months  sigo  the  last  meaning- 
ful obstacle  in  the  treaty's  path  was  re- 
moved and  immediate  action  should  have 
been  taken.  Ilie  United  States  should  re- 
assume  her  position  of  moral  leadership 
in  the  world  community. 

Therefore  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  pre- 
vent further  delay  and  immediately  take 
up  consideration  of  the  genocide  treaty. 


FEDERAL  RETIREES 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  despite 
considerable  publicity  and  much  debate 
concerning  the  plight  of  our  senior  citi- 
zens, the  situation  facing  the  Federal  re- 
tirees of  this  Nation,  whose  fixed  incomes 
have  been  hit  so  hard  the  last  few  years 
by  infiation.  has  received  little  attention. 

The  number  of  retired  Federal  em- 
ployees continues  to  increase,  but  Just 
nimibers  hardly  tell  the  whole  story. 
What  we  are  talking  about  is  people — 
people  who  need  help.  I  have  received 
many  letters  from  Federal  retirees  who 
have  watched  the  rampant  inflation  of 
recent  years  eat  deeper  and  deeper  into 
their  meager  pensions.  As  a  moving  let- 
ter by  one  of  my  constituents,  Mr.  John 
Connor  of  Hollywood,  Fla.,  so  eloquently 
points  out.  Federal  salaries  have  in- 
creased sharply  while  civil  service  pen- 
sions have  not  begun  to  keep  pace  with 
the  cost  of  living.  Action  needs  to  be  tak- 
en to  correct  this  inequity,  for  reasons 
Mr.  Connor  puts  forth  in  the  most  poign- 
ant terms.  I,  therefore,  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  &fr.  Connor's  letter  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoko. 
as  follows: 

HOLLTWOOO.  PLA., 

February  20, 1972. 
Hon.  Edward  J.  Oxtbmxt. 
US.  Senate.  New  Senate  Offlee  Building, 
Wo»hinffton,  D.C. 

Dkab  Sknatob  OtnuoT:  llila  will  acknowl- 
edge receipt  of  the  "Congreaalonal  Beoord" 
reprint.  Vol.  118,  Washington,  Monday,  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1072,  No.  IS,  oontaining  your  re- 
marks pertaining  to  "Tbm  State  ot  ths 
Aging". 
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As  you  are  aware,  from  past  correspondeniBe 
exchanged  between  ub,  I  am  retired  tuU  er 
the  UjB.  ClvU  Service  Retirement  System. 
Therefore,  as  you  are  also  aware,  I  am  livl  ig 
on  an  aimulty  the  amount  of  which  Is  fix  sd 
by  the  Congressional  legislation  enacted  to 
govern  such  an  annuity.  From  events  ttat 
have  occurred  since  my  retirement  In  19i  i7, 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  ha  ire 
lived  too  long. 

To  Justify  such  a  statement,  the  entrao  ce 
salary  to  the  Grade  from  which  I  retired  n 
1957  has  increased  over  one  hundred  p  )r 
cent,  according  to  the  last  Government  Sal- 
ary Schedule  available  to  me,  while  my  ai  i- 
nulty  has  Increased  slightly  over  twenty-t\  o 
per  cent  dxirlng  the  worst  years  of  the  L  i- 
flatlonary  spiral  experienced  In  many  years 
of  our  economic  history.  However,  at  tils 
late  date,  I  have  abandoned  all  hope  for  li  i- 
provement  in  the  status  of  the  older  V  3. 
Civil  Service  Retiree. 

Those  who  have  been  retired  for  a  numb  er 
of  years  under  the  Social  Security  and  Ra:  1- 
road  Retirement  Acts  have  not  fared  a:  ly 
better  than  the  VS.  Civil  Service  Retiree  bf  t 
all  are  trying  to  make  out  as  best  we 
and.  above  all  else,  to  stay  well. 

Under  Florida's  new  Law  requiring  ree: 
amlnatlon  of  automobile  drivers  every  t' 
years,  many  senior  citizens  have  been  denl< 
the  right  to  continue  driving  their  cars 
agree,  this  Law  was  enacted  as  a  measure  o '. 
safety.  Nevertheless,  It  has  imposed  a  defl 
nlte  hardship  on  many  due  to  the  lack  o 
adequate  public  transportation  in  the  Holly 
wood  area,  as  well  as  adjoining  areas. 

An  article  appeared  In  today's  issue  of  Uu 
"Miami  Herald"  which  I  am  enclosing  here 
with.  It  is  quite  appropriate  to  your  abovi 
referenced  remarks  on  "The  State  of  thi 
Aging".  Thoixght  you  may  like  to  read  It, 

Will  not  burden  you  with  fvirther  com 
ments  pertaining  to  the  aged  and  aging.  Ai 
my  age,  the  greatest  fear  that  one  has 
believe.  Is  that  of  a  prolonged  illness  at  th< 
tremendous  cost  of  hospitalization  and  medl 
cal  care,  today.  And.  the  so-called  "Nurslnf 
Home"  has,  or  Is  becoming  a  mere  constlt 
uent  part  of  huge  organizations  which  have 
become  cognizant  of  their  financial  income 
value  by  the  ever-increasing  cost  to  the  pa 
tlent  who  must  remain  therein,  yet.  provld' 
Ing  a  minimum  of  services  to  the  patient. 

Keep  up  your  good  work  In  this  field  o1 
endeavor  and  some  day  I  am  sure  It  will 
prove  beneficial  to  the  "senior  citizen". 

Best  regards  and  all  good  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

John  C.  Connck 
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UNIONS,  ECONOMISTS.  AND 
REALITY 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  th^ 
Federationist,  the  official  monthly  maga 
zine  of  the  AFL-CIO,  published  in  Apri 
1972  a  highly  provocative  article  on  th< 
political  and  economic  views  of  econo- 
mists as  opposed  to  trade  union  leaders 
The  author  of  the  article,  the  distin- 
guished economist  Robert  Lekachman 
concludes  that  so-called  conservative 
trade  union  leaders  are  more  radical  on 
the  real  issues  of  fair  taxation  and  in- 
come distribution  than  most  libera 
economists. 

Lekachman  points  out  that  men  likt 
George  Meany  have  msule  an  importan 
discovery  which  some  economists  ard 
still  striving  to  understand.  This  is  th< 
indisputable  fact  that  private  power  anc 
political  influence  are  significant  sourcet 
of  income  and  wealth. 

Mr.  President  I  ask  unanimous  consen 
that     Mr.     Lekachman's     provocativ 
article  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcoro, 
as  follows: 

Unions,    Eoonoicists   and    RxALrrr 
(By  Robert  Lekachman) 

"The  subject  of  power  In  American  life — 
political,  economic  and  their  intimate  re- 
lationship to  each  other — is  essentially  a 
mystery.  It  ought  to  be  a  prime  area  for 
academic  Inquiry,  but  only  a  few  of  the  less 
timid — C.  Wright  Mills,  John  Kenneth  Oal- 
bralth,  Paul  Sweezy,  Paul  A.  Baran  and  Rob- 
ert Hellbroner — have  attempted  It,"  eco- 
nomic reporter  Bernard  Noaslter  said  re- 
cently In  a  book  review. 

Two  of  the  five  economists  Noeslter  men- 
tioned are  dead  and  the  others — Galbralth, 
Sweezy  and  Hellbroner — are  frequently 
viewed  with  siisplclon  by  their  colleagues. 

And  one  might  add  that  a  second  major 
topic  on  which  amazingly  little  recent  work 
has  been  done  by  the  academics  is  the  dis- 
tribution of  income  and  wealth.  Notable 
exceptions — Robert  Lampman  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  springs  instantly  to 
mind — do  exist,  but  the  most  casual  of  in- 
spections of  the  American  Economic  Re- 
view's annual  lists  of  dissertations  implies 
that  when  a  graduate  student  analjrzes  in- 
equality it  is  probably  in  order  to  construct 
a  mathematical  model  elegant  enough  to 
earn  him  his  doctorate.  All  too  rarely  does 
the  dissertation  focus  upon  the  gritty  sta- 
tistics of  Income  and  wealth  distribution. 
Still  less  frequently  does  the  apprentice 
scholar  seek  to  Improve  the  data  or  bring 
them  up  to  date. 

In  so  saying.  I  aUege  neither  malice  nor 
corruption  on  the  part  of  my  brethren  In 
the  academic  conununlty.  There  is  no  need 
to  be  sensational,  for  elements  of  technical 
convenience  complement  the  ideological  pre- 
dispositions of  a  rather  conservative  guild  as 
sufficient  explanation  of  the  condition. 

For  most  academic  economists,  unions 
rank  low  on  their  research  agenda.  In  the 
opinion  of  a  significant  professional  minor- 
ity— and  this  minority  is  by  no  means  quar- 
antined In  Chicago  and  the  outposts  of  the 
conservative  "Chicago  school"  of  economic 
thought — unions  are  a  harmful  form  of 
market  corruption,  amounting  at  worst  to 
monopoly. 

Milton  Friedman,  headmaster  of  the  Chi- 
cago school  and  former  adviser  to  Barry 
Ooldwater,  has  expressed  this  position: 
"Unions  have  .  .  .  not  only  harmed  the  pub- 
lic at  large  and  workers  as  a  whole  by  dis- 
torting the  use  of  labor;  they  have  also 
made  the  Incomes  of  the  working  class  more 
unequal  by  reducing  the  opportunities 
available  to  the  moat  disadvantaged 
workers." 

In  what  follows  I  do  not  so  much  argue 
that  unions  are  in  some  sense  "right"  as  that 
my  profession  is  wrong,  or  at  kindest  serious- 
ly limited.  In  its  version  of  reality.  Why,  from 
the  union  side,  does  economics  so  often  ap- 
pear Irrelevant?  The  beginning  of  an  answer 
is  In  the  familiar  observation  that  unions 
prosper  as  poUtlcal  organizations  possibly 
even  more  than  as  economic  organizations. 
Even  an  oversimplification  of  union  objec- 
tives to  the  single  goal  of  wage-bill  max- 
imization does  not  escape  the  poUtlcal.  Whose 
wage  blU?  Over  what  period?  By  whoee 
choice?  Politics  are  arguments  within  unions 
and  between  unions.  The  shape  of  an  actual 
contract  negotiation  Inevitably  reflects  mem- 
bership moods — prone  In  recent  times  to  re- 
ject the  oargains  made  by  union  officials — 
the  political  strength  of  these  officials  and 
union  rivalries  and  relationships. 

This  repeats  the  banal.  It  Is  poaatbly  less 
banal  to  claim  that  on  serious  Issues  of  na- 
tional Importance  the  natixral  tendency  of 
many  economists,  among  them  charter  mem- 
bers of  the  New  Prontler-Oreat  Society  wing. 
Is  to  ptercelve  reality  at  an  angle  quite  dis- 
tant from  that  of  even  conventional  labor 
leaders.  A  recent  example  of  the  situation  la 


In  the  dllTerlng  reactions  of  the  business, 
labor  and  academic  fraternities  to  the  wage- 
price  freeze  featured  In  Phase  1  of  the  New 
Economic  Policy. 

vueuftsa  kkaction 

When  the  National  Association  of  Business 
Economists  surveyed  Its  members  in  Septem- 
ber, the  WaU  Street  Journal  said  their  re- 
sponses approximated  "a  composite  forecast 
of  the  economy  In  1972  that  sounded  as  if 
It  were  written  by  a  White  House  speech- 
writer:  Strong  steady  growth  with  declining 
Inflation  and  unemployment  and  rising  prof- 
Its  and  stock  prices." 

The  happy  group  endorse  both  the  wage- 
price  freeze  and  the  continuing  controls 
promised  (threatened?)  In  Phase  2.  They  cor- 
porattvely  predicted  that  the  gross  national 
product  would  In  1972  obligingly  mount  to 
$1,143  trillion,  a  salutary  $93  blUlon  higher 
than  1971.  Moreover,  the  real  gain  In  output 
was  estimated  at  5.5  percent.  Consumer  prices 
were  to  edge  upward  by  a  mere  3.2  percent 
and  unemployment  downward  to  6.5  percent 
by  mld-1972  and  5.1  percent  by  year's  end.  As 
for  corporate  profits — best  news  of  all,  a 
euphoric  12  percent  Improvement  over  1971 
was  expected. 

UBXBAL    BCONOMXC   aXACTION 

I  say  at  once  that  I  share  many  of  the 
opinions  of  Arthtir  Okun,  Walter  Heller  and 
Gardner  Ackley  and  for  present  purposes  I 
take  these  three — each  a  chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  during  the 
Kennedy-Johnson  years — to  be  appropriate 
representatives  of  Democratic  liberalism. 

What  could  I  say  other  than  "right  on"  to 
Okun's  Sept.  1  Joint  Economic  Committee 
testimony  which  castigated  the  favoritism  of 
the  original  Nixon  proposal  to  grant  cor- 
porations a  permanent  20  percent  tax  reduc- 
tion and  a  much  smaller  and  more  belated 
concession  to  consumers?  Since  In  print  and 
lectures  I  have  been  screaming  for  three  years 
for  wage  and  price  controls,  again  I  Joined 
Okim  In  welcoming  the  freeze.  I  am  In  even 
stronger  accord  with  Heller's  stress  on  the 
need  for  enlarged  public  Investment  and  hU 
warning  that  unwise  tax  concessions  peril- 
ously narrow  the  resources  available. 

I  dont  doubt  that  the  unionists  and  the 
liberal  eoon<»nlst8  readily  agree  on  such  pos- 
tures as  these.  But  the  liberal  economists 
stopped  well  short  on  a  road  the  unionists 
wished  to  travel  much  further.  Thus  Ackley 
as  "firmly  opposed"  to  "any  limitation  on 
profits."  "Profits,"  he  argued,  "have  been  ex- 
cessively low  and  ahould  be  allowed  to  rise." 
He  dismissed  suggestions  for  an  excess- 
profits  tax  as  a  "lousy  idea."  For  his  part, 
Okun  joined  to  atmllar  judgments  on  profit 
limitation  a  6  percent  standard  for  wage  Im- 
provements during  Phase  2.  In  doing  so,  they 
were  In  line  with  most  economists,  who  ex- 
pose excess-profits  taxes  on  theoretical  as 
w^  as  administrative  grounds.  But  there  are 
some  striking  exceptions,  among  them  Henry 
^'alllch,  a  usually  conservative  columnist 
for  Newsweek  magazine,  Lawrence  Klein,  a 
leading  mathematical  economist  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  and  a  group  of  MIT 
economists. 

I  do  not  wish  to  exaggerate  the  differences 
between  unionists  and  liberal  economists. 
Both  groups  favor  tax  benefits  to  low-Income 
groups,  generalized  Income  maintenance, 
public  service  jobs  and  a  rich  mixture  of  ex- 
penditure on  social  and  envlrotmiental  proj- 
ects. Nevertheless,  the  economists  favor  these 
good  things  within  Important  restraints 
which  In  the  end  separate  V^em  from  their 
occasional  allies  In  the  trade  union  move- 
ment. 

The  constraints  are  of  three  kinds.  In  the 
first  place,  economists  favor  social  Improve- 
ment in  concert  with  other  objectives,  not- 
ably renewed  economic  growth.  In  the  at- 
tempt Jointly  to  maximize  several  desired 
goals,  trade-offs  are  Inevitable.  Ir  is  tempt- 
ing for  the  economist  to  Include  among  the 
trade-offs  the  sanctity  of  union  oontnots  or 
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immediate  Improvements  In  the  equity  of 
Income  distribution. 

Second,  liberal  economists  tend  to  be  both 
Judicious  and  flexible  sorts  who  look  rather 
further  Into  the  future  than  labor  leaders 
can  afford  to.  Of  course,  when  discussing 
rapid  conversion  flexlMllty  It  is  no  more  than 
fair  to  award  the  Order  of  Practicality,  first 
class  with  palms,  to  Nixon  economists  like 
Paul  Mccracken,  Harold  Passer  and  Herbert 
Stein  who  have  swallowed  numerous  pre- 
freeze  demonsftratlons  of  the  unwisdom  of 
the  very  contnd  abominations  t^at  they  have 
retained  their  positions  to  design. 

By  and  large  liberal  economists,  keeping  an 
eye  cocked  toward  political  tendencies  and 
political  poestbUities,  will  accept  many  half 
loaves  or  even  thick  slices  In  preference  to  no 
bread  at  all.  Laden  as  it  Is  with  coercive  fea- 
tures, the  Family  Assistance  Program  may 
nevertheless  be  endorsed  on  the  grounds  that 
it  Is  a  first  step  toward  a  negative  Income 
tax.  An  InequltaUe  tax  program  may  also  be 
accepted  If  it  also  promises  desired  economic 
stimulus. 

The  third  restramt  Is  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant. It  Is  the  reminder  that  liberal  econ- 
omists are  economists  still.  Like  their  con- 
servative coUeagues,  liberal  economists  pre- 
serve faith  In  markets.  They  tend  to  believe 
that  markets,  with  all  their  Imperfections,  do 
allocate  resoiirces  with  reasonable  efficiency. 
And  with  all  its  Inequities,  the  existing 
structure  of  income  distribution  does 
roughly  measure  a  collective  market  Judg- 
ment upon  the  comparative  contributions  of 
different  human  beings  and  different  non- 
htunan  resources.  It  is  hard  to  avoid  thinking 
that  opposition  by  liberal  economists  to 
excess-profits  taxation  Is  additionally  Justi- 
fied by  the  absence  of  any  sense  of  the  over- 
powering Inequity  of  the  existing  distribu- 
tion of  income  by  size  and  function. 

As  University  of  Chicago  economist 
George  J.  Stigler  pointed  out  a  dozen  years 
ago  In  hlB  book,  "The  Politics  of  Political 
Economists,"  their  training  has  a  conserva- 
tive influence  on  economists.  Thus  despite 
the  tendency  on  the  part  of  many  of  his 
coUeagues  to  support  causes  of  which  Stigler 
disapproved,  he  believes  "that  the  economics 
profession  has  been  basically  more  conserva- 
tive than  the  educated  classes  generaUy. 
Even  the  extremes  of  professional  opinions 
have  been  less  than  those  outside  the  pro- 
fession." There  Is  little  need  to  linger  on  the 
famUlar  evidence  for  this  conclusion.  Econo- 
mists believe  In  the  absence  of  free  lunch. 
They  are  addicts  of  marginal  change  and  de- 
votees of  the  market  as  not  only  a  delectable 
instrument  for  the  registration  of  consumer 
choices  but  Just  about  the  only  hope  ol 
economics  as  a  scientific  pursuit.  In  fact, 
little  has  changed  since  John  Stuart  Mill  as- 
serted In  1848,  "only  through  the  principle 
of  competition  has  political  economy  any 
pretension  to  the  character  of  science." 

Overall,  economists  will  display  a  very  gen- 
eral and  abiding  reluctance  to  Interfere  too 
massively  In  the  operations  of  the  market. 

I.ABOB  KEACnON 

Long  before  Aug.  16,  1971,  AFL-CIO  Presi- 
dent George  Meany  had  signified  his  support 
of  an  "equitable"  Income  policy  which 
pressed  with  equal  weight  upon  labor  and 
nonlabor  forms  of  income. 

His  response  to  the  Nixon  program  was 
vehement: 

"Today's  political  cliche — 'reordering  na- 
tional priorities' — baa  been  applied  with  a 
vengeance  by  President  Nixon.  But  he  implied 
it  in  reverse,"  Meany  said  in  an  article  In  the 
Washington  Post. 

"Unprecedented  and  unhealthy  tax  relief 
to  corporations  would  be  the  ultimate  effect 
of  the  keystone  of  the  President's  new  eco- 
nomic program.  It  would  reverse  progress  in 
America.  The  government  of  compassion 
which  many  believed  had  come  into  being 
would  be  halted.  Corporate  proflt-and-loas 
oharts— 4iot  the  public  need — would  have 
Brat  prtorlty.  Th*  poor,  the  cities  and  atatw, 


federal  employes,  wage  and  salary  earners — 
aU  would  foot  the  bUl  and  the  sole  benefici- 
aries would  be  the  wealthy  and  the  corpora- 
tions." 

Meany  then  proceeded  to  oppose  spectfic 
Administration  tax  proposals  as  a  "radical 
departure  from  the  concept  or  a  graduated 
income  tax  baaed  on  ability  to  pay."  Ab 
Meany  Interpreted  its  Impact,  the  investment 
tax  credit  promised  little  for  employment, 
threatened  a  tax  loss  to  the  UB.  Treastiry  of 
$70  billion  during  the  ensuing  10  years  and 
Involved  a  shift  of  tax  burdens  from  corpora- 
tions to  middle-  and  low-income  taxpayers. 

No  doubt  Meany  too  has  his  schedule  of 
tradeoffs.  But  the  overwhelming  emphasis 
upon  jobs  and  equity  strongly  ImpUes  a 
weighting  system  different  from  that  of  the 
liberal  economists.  Indeed  the  excellent  pub- 
Ucatlons  of  the  AFL-CIO  repeatedly  and  in- 
geniously stress  equity,  redistribution  of  in- 
come, enlargement  of  the  public  sector,  uni- 
versal health  care  and  jobs,  job,  jobs.  In  this 
vein,  Nat  Goldflnger,  director  of  research,  op- 
posed accelerated  depreciation  on  behalf  of 
the  AFL-CIO  at  Treasury  Department  hear- 
ings last  summer  and  a  federation  p<m^>hlet, 
"PubUc  Investment:  America's  New  Fron- 
tier," made  a  strong  contemporary  case  for 
a  Oalbralthlan  emphasis  on  the  public  sector. 
The  same  series  included  an  analysis  of  the 
impact  of  conglomerate  mergers  as  an  issue 
of  economic  power. 

At  the  national  level,  the  official  litera- 
ture of  the  trade  tinlon  movement  perceives 
American  society  In  terms  long  associated 
with  the  "old  left."  ThU  is  to  say  that  In  its 
public  positions,  the  aUegedly  conservative 
AFL-CIO  Is  far  more  concerned  than  any  but 
a  small  fraction  of  economists  with  con- 
centration of  economic  power,  monopoly  and 
the  maldistribution  of  Income,  wealth  and 
power. 

No  doubt  I  have  said  enough  to  suggest 
answers  to  the  two  queries  which  run 
through  these  speculations:  Is  the  academic 
wisdom  really  "wise?"  Do  unions  see  some 
things  In  the  real  world  that  the  economists 
don't?  My  answers  are,  respectively,  no  and 
yes. 

On  a  series  of  issues  which  concern  trade 
unions,  the  standard  academic  position  is,  if 
not  luiwlse,  at  the  least,  conservative.  Cer- 
tainly this  Is  true  of  the  immediate  issue  of 
wage-price  controls.  New  guidelines  of  the 
Kennedy-Johnson  variety,  tied  to  national 
productivity  trends,  are  recipes  for  the  freez- 
ing of  functional  income  shares  and  reaf- 
firmations of  the  desirability  of  economic 
growth  as  the  drug  of  choice  for  the  Ills  of 
the  unemployed,  black  and  poor.  By  implica- 
tion, these  guidelines  accept  existing  dis- 
tributions of  income  as.  if  not  Just,  tolerable. 

It  Is  hard  for  a  profession  which  by  and 
large  exaggerates  the  role  of  competitive 
markets  not  to  believe  In  the  general  equity 
of  the  prices,  wages.  Incomes  and  ultimate 
wealth  that  these  markets  generate.  It  Is 
equaUy  true  that  specialists  who  encounter 
notorious  difficulty  In  making  interpersonal 
welfare  comparisons  and  other  troubles  In 
the  measurement  of  publicity  produced  util- 
ities are  likely  to  be  tempted  by  the  virtues 
of  tax  reduction  which  leave  imcbanged  the 
relative  position  of  the  economic  actors  and 
enlarge  the  scope  of  private  maricets. 

Those  economists  should  be  honored  who 
have  bent  their  energies  to  enlargement  of 
the  public  sector  and  resistance  of  the  efforts 
of  the  unneedy  to  widen  further  the  loop- 
holes through  which  Inordinate  quantities 
of  new  wealth  flow  to  them.  Is  It  not  odd, 
nevertheless,  how  little  economic  wisdom  Is 
available  In  support  of  limitations  of  private 
advertising,  genuinely  redlstributive  taxation 
and  oonflacatory  inheritance  levies?  Poa- 
slbly  It  is  still  more  odd  how  little  Uieory 
seems  to  apply. 

Aside  from  Issues  of  growth,  economists 
as  specialists,  as  distinguished  from  econ- 
omists as  politicians,  trade  union  aides,  presi- 
dential appointees,  speech  writers  or  plain 
citizens,  have  amazingly  Uttle  to  say  about 


the  major  social  and  economic  Issues  that 
afflict  their  society.  Long  ago  John  Maynard 
Keynes  expressed  the  hope  that  "If  econo- 
mists could  manage  to  get  thoaoMlvea 
thought  of  as  humble,  competent  people  on 
a  level  with  dentists,  that  would  be  splendid." 
Few  of  his  contemporaries  could  have  con- 
fused Keynes  with  the  model  dentist.  The 
pity  Is  that  our  profession  Is  In  a  fair  way 
to  approximating  Keynes'  dream  and  supply- 
ing technical  analyses,  like  dentures,  to 
anjrone  who  happens  to  want  them. 

The  contemporary  cliche  asserts  that 
unions  have  become  Increasingly  conservative 
as  their  members  have  risen  into  the  middle 
class  and  acquired  the  standard  American 
package  of  consumer  goods  car,  color  TV. 
air  conditioning,  barbecue  pit  and  boat.  As 
books  like  George  Washington  University's 
Sar  Levitan's  collection,  "Blue-Collar  Work- 
ers," and  Brendan  and  Patricia  Coy  Sexton's 
"Blue  Collars  and  Hard  Hats"  usefully  dem- 
onstrate, not  all  union  members  are  middle 
class,  many  have  Improved  their  economic 
clroumstancee  v»y  Uttle  In  recent  years  and 
large  numbers  have  coUected  the  Items  In 
their  standard  i>ackage  by  dint  of  moonlight- 
ing or  the  full-time  labor  of  their  wlvee.  It 
doesnt  take  much  of  a  recession  to  remind 
"affluent"  unionists  just  how  precarious  their 
recent  gains  are. 

Meany,  a  Vietnam  "hawk"  and  a  hardline 
antl-communlst,  often  Is  perceived  as  an 
unmitigated  domestic  conservative  or  even 
reactionary.  It  Is,  therefore,  interesting  that 
the  "conservative"  head  of  the  "estahUab- 
ment"  AFL-CIO — by  distant  craft  origin  a 
plumber — oomee  on  remarkabUy  radical  by 
oon^arlson  with  moot  liberal  economists. 
Even  a  Meany  lives  on  the  edge  of  the  class 
struggle. 

The  union  experience  dictates  the  Ideo- 
logical stance.  At  the  plant  level,  local  offi- 
cials struggle  hard  over  Job  definitions,  work 
rules,  new  proceeses,  retlmlngs  and  the  mi- 
nutiae of  rest  breaks,  locker-room  faculties, 
vacation  schedules  and  sick  leaves.  At  con- 
tract time,  national  bargainers  fight  hard 
over  the  division  of  the  sales  dollar.  Time 
and  again,  friendly  or  bostUe  Presidents 
pleasingly  or  painfully  influence  the  course 
of  negotiations.  An  armory  of  federal  laws 
awaits  the  selective  enforcement  of  Secre- 
taries of  Labor  and  Departments  of  Justice. 
On  occasion,  Congress  Intervenes.  As  the  ex- 
ternal battle  Is  waged,  private  Intraunlon 
fights  between  old  and  young.  IdaCks  and 
whites,  newcomers  and  veterans,  males  and 
females  and  skUIed  and  unskilled  operatives 
must  somehow  be  adjusted. 

In  the  end  what  unions  In  general  can  get 
Is  no  doubt  related  to  productivity  Just  as 
economists  aUege.  But  ordinary  unionists  or 
even  their  leaders  ought  to  be  pardoned  if 
they  interpret  the  negotiating  process  as  an 
exerolse  In  the  uses  of  power.  In  many  or 
most  of  the  industries  in  which  unions  op- 
erate successfully,  large  corporate  units  suffi- 
ciently control  their  markets  that  they  pass 
on  to  their  customers  the  larger  wages  they 
agree  to  pay  their  employes.  Wage  restraint 
on  the  part  of  unions  is  at  least  as  likely  to 
swell  corporate  profits  as  It  Is  to  moderate 
corporate  prices. 

^^e  union  model  of  reality  focuses  upon 
politics  and  power  rather  than  free  markets 
and  marginal  productivity.  Like  aU  models  of 
reality  it  contains  distortions  and  oversim- 
plifications. Still,  when  unions  assume  that 
In  the  American  economy  income  and  wealth 
are  generated  by  private  and  pubUc  power  as 
weU  as  by  more  conventional  economic  proc- 
esses, then  unions  have  come  to  terms  with 
an  Important  aspect  of  the  real  world.  Tale 
University's  CharUes  Reich,  in  his  pre-Oreen- 
ing  of  America  phase,  noade  a  frultfiU  Insight 
when  he  conveyed  a  generalization  of  the 
notion  of  private  property. 

X  do  not  allege  that  George  Meany  has 
enroUed  himself  In  the  senior  auxUlary  of 
Conscioiisneas  m.  I  do  mean  that  unions 
have  long  taken  it  for  granted  that  private 
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power  &nd  political  Influence  are  slgnlflc 
sources  of  Income  and  wealth.  I  should  gue 
that  few  Intelligent  unlonlsU  would 
startled  by  the  items  which  appear  on  Relc 
little  list  of  pubUc  largesse:  income  malnt 
nance  via  welfare,  social  security  and  veter- 
ans' pensions;  government  jobe  protected  1  ly 
civil  service;  occupational  Uceries;  bt  s, 
trucking,  airline  and  taxi  francM  «e;  subil- 
dles  to  farmers,  shipbuilders  and  so  on;  a  :- 
oess  on  concessionary  terms  to  grazing,  mi  i- 
ing  and  lumbering  on  public  lands;  subil- 
dlzed  commercial  mall  delivery,  cut-ra;e 
savings-bank  and  home  construction  Insur- 
ance; and  free  technical  Information  f  >r 
farmers  and  corporations.  From  a  Relchlin 
standpoint,  Nixon's  NKP  Is  a  massive  exerd  le 
In  the  creation  of  new  property.  One  cin 
readily  Identify  the  lucky  winners:  Indui- 
trles  menaced  by  Imports,  the  auto  Indust  7 
and  the  machine  tool  Industry  for  a  start. 

By  their  own  lights  and  mine,  unions  are 
right  to  struggle  ferociously  over  the  mem- 
bership of  entitles  like  the  Pay  Board  and 
Price  Commission.  If  businessmen,  appar- 
ently forsaking  old  Ideologies,  gave  thi  ee 
rousing  cheers  for  NEP,  it  must  have  b«  en 
because  they  had  confidence  In  the  good  v  ill 
and  practical  sympathy  of  President  Nlxo  x's 
operatives.  If  the  unions  reacted  with  vis- 
plclon  and  hostility.  It  was  because  tley 
agreed  with  the  business  diagnosis.  Necees  ity 
compels  unions  to  struggle  at  every  polltl  nii 
level  for  practical  advantage. 

If  you  agree  as  I  do  with  Arthur  Bu:  ns 
when  he  wistfully  notes  that  markets  do  1  lot 
work  as  they  used  to — If  they  ever  did — 01  If 
you  perceive  market  power  dominant  In 
manufacturing  and  medicine,  then  you  i^re 
likely  to  share  my  conclusion  that  unkns 
because  of  their  essential  economic  and  i  o- 
lltlcal  role  and  despite  the  mtddle-class  is- 
plratlons  of  some  of  their  members  and  the 
hawklshness  of  some  of  their  leaders,  ire 
likely  to  be  both  more  realistic  and  mi  re 
radical  than  moat  economists. 
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SHIPBUILDINQ  WASTE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Navy,  with  some  Justification,  his 
pointed  to  the  changing  nature  of  tl  le 
Soviet  naval  military  threat  and  to  the 
need  to  modernize  the  U.S.  fleet  in  sui  i- 
port  of  its  request  for  new  shipbuilding 
funds.  But  the  Navy  has  wasted  and  mis- 
managed so  much  of  the  funds  appropr 
ated  to  It  for  shipbuilding  purposes  thI 
it  Is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  Naj 
would  solve  the  problems  it  has  Ident 
fled,  even  accepting  the  Navy's  analys 
with  more  money.  The  more  wo  give  tJ 
Navy  for  shipbuilding  programs,  t\ 
more  It  seems  to  waste.  The  past  decs 
reflects  a  record  of  unprecedented  mi^ 
takes,  misguided  efforts,  and  poor  result 
in  the  shipbuilding  program. 

A  major  source  of  the  mess  in  shid 
bvillding  is  the  incredible  amoimt  of  shlj 
builders'  claims.  At  present,  they  totil 
nearly  SI  billion.  These  clnims,  whi<  h 
seem  to  be  the  Navy's  way  of  pasing  f  )r 
cost  over-nms,  have  been  handled  in  a 
way  that  is  so  grossly  negligent  that  n 
some  cases,  malfeasance  is  suggested. 

A  prime  example  is  the  claim  of  tie 
Avondale  Shipyards,  Inc.,  arising  out  of 
a  contract  for  the  construction  of  sev^  sn 
destroyer  escorts.  The  original  amount  of 
the  contract  was  $81.1  million.  Last  yet  r. 
the  Navy  informally,  in  a  closed-door 
session  between  flag  rank  officers  aiid 
corporate  executives,  agreed  to  an  "out 
of  court"  settlement  of  (73.5  mllli(n. 
about  90  percent  of  the  value  of  vie 
contract. 


A  funny  thing  happened  to  this  set- 
tlement on  the  way  to  the  pay  officer.  A 
civilian  claims  review  group,  headed  by 
Oordon  W.  Rule,  rejected  the  claim  cm 
the  grounds  that  it  lacked  substantia- 
tion. This  was  the  first  time  the  Rule 
group  had  rejected  a  claim.  Then  a 
funny  thing  happened  to  the  Rule 
group. 

First,  Mr.  Rule  was  eased  out  of  his 
position.  Second,  the  group  itself  was 
abolished  and  the  function  of  reviewing 
claims  was  turned  over  to  a  board  of 
admirals. 

Meanwhile,  Avondale  threatened  to 
stop  work  on  the  remaining  ships  if  the 
Navy  did  not  pay  it  a  large  chimk  of  the 
claim  "settlement."  The  Navy,  rather 
than  abiding  by  the  Judgment  of  its  own 
claims  review  group,  proceeded  to  give 
Avondale  $25  million  as  a  "provisional" 
payment  on  its  claim.  Avondale  had  pre- 
viously received  $23.5  million  as  a  pro- 
visional payment,  so  that  it  now  is  as- 
sured of  nearly  $50  million  on  the  claim. 

Not  only  has  the  Navy  compromised 
its  own  negotiating  position,  it  has  kow- 
towed to  a  crude  form  of  contractor 
intimidation. 

The  Navy  likes  to  talk  about  bargain- 
ing chips  when  it  comes  to  confronting 
the  Soviet  threat,  but  it  has  a  hard  time 
standing  up  to  the  threats  from  its  own 
contractors. 

In  a  lead  editorial  on  April  20,  1972, 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  comments  on 
the  sordid  claims  situation  which  was 
disclosed  in  recent  hearings  by  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee.  This  excellent  edi- 
torial reviews  the  facts  surrounding  the 
Avondale  claim  and  comments  favorably 
on  a  suggestion  made  to  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  by  Oordon  W.  Rule. 

Mr.  Rule,  who  has  publicly  complained 
about  political  interference  with  the 
orderly  settlement  of  major  shipbuilding 
claims,  would  substitute  the  horse-trad- 
ing procedures  which  are  now  followed 
by  the  Navy  with  an  independent  assess- 
ment of  the  claims'  merits.  He  would  ac- 
complish this  worthwhile  goal,  in  part, 
by  imposing  a  rule  making  it  improper 
for  Members  of  the  House  or  Senate  to 
intervene  directly  or  indirectly  with  Pen- 
tagon officials  while  the  claims  are  being 
adjudicated.  In  effect,  he  would  sur- 
round the  claims  proceedings  with  the 
same  stature  and  dignity  of  a  law  suit 
and,  hopefully,  elected  politicians  would 
refrain  from  interfering  with  the  claim 
Just  as  they  now  refrain  from  interfer- 
ing with  litigation. 

As  the  Wall  Street  Journal  comments, 
"These  are  reasonable  proposals." 

I  ask  imanimous  consent,  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
copy  of  the  editorial  that  appeared  in 
the  WaU  Street  Journal  April  20,  1972. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thx  Claimsmanship  Game 
Former  Deputy  Defense  Secretary  David 
Packard  last  month  Issued  a  plaintive  ap- 
peal for  reform  In  the  manner  the  Pentagon 
does  business  with  defense  contractors.  He 
addressed  almself  to  the  way  contractors  buy 
Into  contracts  and  the  way  they  are  baUed 
out  after  they  get  Into  difficulties:  "We  are 
going  to  have  to  stop  this  problem  of  people 
playing  games  with  each  other.  Games  that 
wlU  destroy  iu,  U  we  do  not  bring  them  to 
a  halt." 


Sen.  William  Proxmlre,  chairman  of  the 
JoixKt  Economic  Committee  of  OoogrcM,  baa 
been  conducting  hearings  on  the  military 
procurement  system,  and  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  this  week  has  been  ex- 
amining specific  contract  oontrovarBlea.  One 
case  examined  at  length  by  Sen.  Proxmlre's 
committee  has  been  especially  revealing  and 
to  the  point,  indicating  a  need  for  reform 
clearly  exists. 

It  Involves  Avondale  Shipyards,  Inc.,  a 
division  of  the  Ogden  Corp.,  which  a  decade 
ago  contracted  with  the  Navy  to  build  seven 
destroyer  escorts  for  981.1  million.  Two  years 
ago,  Avondale  put  In  a  claim  for  another 
$156.3  million  It  said  would  be  needed  to  com- 
plete the  ships.  A  year  ago,  the  Navy  negoti- 
ated a  tentative  settlement  of  973.6  million 
on  this  claim. 

That  should  have  ended  It,  except  for  a 
civilian  claims  review  group  under  Oord<m 
W.  Rule,  the  Navy's  clvUlan  director  of  pro- 
curement control.  The  Avondale  settlement 
was  the  first  the  Rule  group  refused  to  rec- 
onmiend  In  Its  three  years  of  existence.  It 
argued  the  claim  lacked  substantiation. 
Whereupon  the  Avondale-Ogden  lobby  cam- 
paigned to  get  the  $73.6  million  anyway. 
The  Louisiana  congressional  delegation — a 
mighty  group  that  Includes  the  chairmen  of 
the  Senate  Appropriations  and  Finance  com- 
mittees, the  chairman  of  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  and  the  House  lAiJorlty 
Leader — put  the  pressure  on. 

Mr.  Rule  publicly  complained  about  this 
congressional  Interference,  without  success. 
Plrst.  the  Navy  Material  Command  peeled 
off  $23.6  million  to  keep  the  ship's  abulldlng 
while  negotiations  continued.  Then,  when 
Admiral  I.  C.  Kidd  took  over  the  Command, 
the  company  announced  It  had  stopped  work 
on  the  ships  and  wouldn't  i^ooeed  until  it 
got  more  money.  Mr.  Rule  pleaded  with  the 
admiral  to  reelst,  to  holt'  Avondale  to  its  con- 
tract. But  the  admiral  finally  said  the  Navy 
needed  the  ships,  and  peeled  off  another  $25 
million.  Avondale  went  back  to  work.  Mr. 
Rule,  told  his  group  was  going  to  be  "re- 
organized," resigned  from  it. 

It  would  be  useless  now  to  criticize  the 
personalities  Involved  In  this  Avondale  affair 
and  hope  that  next  time  they  would  try 
harder  to  serve  fhe  public  Interest.  Clearly, 
the  system  Itself  has  to  be  changed,  as  Mr. 
Packard  so  strongly  argued. 

Sen.  Proxmlre  thinks  he  seea  a  solution: 
Take  procurement  away  from  the  Pentagon 
and  create  a  separate  clvUlan  agency  to 
handle  the  contracting  and  claims  settle- 
ment for  the  military.  Then,  at  least  the 
service  chiefs — who  go  caps  In  hand  to  Con- 
gress for  weapons  and  manpower — will  not 
be  put  In  the  position  of  having  to  say  "no" 
to  a  member  of  Congress  when  asked  to 
"expedite"  a  claims  settlement. 

It  may  yet  come  to  that.  But  there  should 
be  less  severe  moves  that  could  have  the 
same  effect.  Mr.  Rule,  for  example,  sug^sts 
that  Instead  of  horsetradlng  on  claims,  the 
Pentagon  should  Independently  assess  the 
worth  of  a  claim,  accept  It,  reduce  It,  or 
reject  It.  If  the  contractor  la  dlaaatlsfled,  he 
would  have  to  go  through  an  appeals  process 
carrying  the  burden  of  proof.  Throughout, 
Mr.  Rule  proposes  treating  these  claims  "as 
an  adversary  proceeding  Just  like  a  case  In 
court." 

He  would  also  Invest  those  proceedings 
with  the  stature  and  dignity  of  litigation. 
"There  should  be  a  canon  of  ethics  In  the 
Bar  Association,"  he  says,  "that  should  pre- 
clude lawyers  running  to  Congress,  calling 
up  the  Secretaries,  doing  a  lot  of  things  they 
wouldn't  do  for  a  case  In  court."  He  suggests 
a  similar  rule  for  the  House  and  Senate, 
making  It  "improper  for  members  of  Congress 
as  they  are  doing  today  to  call  constantly,  to 
have  maetlngs,  call  people  up  to  tb*  HUl,  go 
down  and  alt  with  the  Baeretary,  to  talk  about 
claims  while  they  are  balng  adjudicated." 

These  are  reaaonable  propoaals.  Not  that 
tbey  would  eliminate  all  the  Jockaylng  for 
aavantaf*  bound  to  taka  pAaoe  where  big 


contracts  are  at  stake,  but  tbey  would  at 
least  be  a  good  start  toward  aome  reaaonaUe 
rules  for  the  clalmsmanshlp  i 


SUPPORT  FOR  KLEINDIENST 
NOMINATION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  has — ^for  the 
second  time — ^voted  a  favorable  recom- 
mendation on  the  nomination  of  Richard 
Klelndienst  to  be  Attorney  General  of 
the  united  SUtes. 

Mr.  meindienst  is  a  highly  dedicated, 
diligent,  and  respected  public  servant. 
He  has  served  for  the  past  Z^t  years  as 
Deputy  Attorney  General  and  in  this  ca- 
pacity has  established  a  well-deserved 
reputation  as  one  of  this  country's  most 
vigorous  law-enforcement  officers  and  a 
highly  able  administrator. 

Mr.  Kleindlenst's  abilities  and  qualifi- 
cations have  been  widely  recognized  and 
praised  by  his  colleagues  in  the  bar.  Gov- 
ernment officials  on  both  the  State  and 
national  levels,  and  by  President  Nixon. 

The  President  submitted  his  nomina- 
tion with  the  intention  of  maintaining 
and  building  up<m  the  high  standards 
of  professional  competence,  integrity, 
and  effectiveness  established  in  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  under  Attorney  Gen- 
eral John  Mitchell. 

Bflr.  Kleindlenst's  service  as  Deputy 
Attorney  General,  his  years  as  a  lawyer 
in  private  practice,  and  his  demonstrated 
capacity  for  leadership  in  public  service 
provide  the  strongest  assurance  that  he 
will  fill  this  highly  important  office  in 
such  a  way  as  to  be  a  further  credit  to 
his  distinguished  career,  to  the  adminls- 
tration  he  has  served,  and  to  President 
Nixon. 

Mr.  President.  I  intend  to  vote  to  con- 
firm Mr.  Kleindlenst's  nominatian,  and 
I  urge  the  Senate  to  give  this  matter  the 
prompt  and  expeditious  consideration 
which  it  deserves. 


HOOVER'S  FBI,  A  GREAT  LEGACY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  was  the  length,  breadth, 
and  shadow  of  the  FBI.  He  was  their 
only  Director.  And  imder  his  leadership 
it  became  the  most  re9)ected  police  or- 
ganization in  the  world. 

The  FBI  is  the  great  legacy  of  J.  Edgar 
Hoover.  What  a  rarity  it  is  that  a  police 
organization  can  be  completely  free  of 
even  the  hint  of  scandal  or  corruption. 

This  Nation  owes  an  unusual  debt  to 
Mr.  Hoover.  Ironically  that  debt  is  in  the 
very  area  in  which  he  was  most  vigorous- 
ly criticized.  He  developed  a  police  force 
consistent  with  democratic  principles. 
He  did  this  because  he  insisted  on  indoc- 
trinating his  agents  with  as  zealous  a 
dedication  to  our  dvil  liberties  as  to  their 
determination  to  enforce  the  law  and 
protect  this  Nation  against  its  enemies 
in  peace  and  war. 


THE  PTORIDA  JETPORT 
CONTROVERSY 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the  April 
Issue  of  Traffic  Quarterly  Includes  a  pro- 
vocative comment  on  the  Florida  Jetport 


ccmtroversy  written  by  two  former  White 
House  fellows,  John  M.  McGinty  and 
Gerald  L.  Snyder.  They  point  out,  as 
many  of  us  are  aware,  that  the  decision 
to  stop  construction  of  a  new  Jetport  In 
the  ]^  Cjrpress  Swamp  has  not  ended 
the  threat  to  the  Everglades  National 
Park.  A3  the  search  for  a  new  Jetport  site 
continues,  we  should  give  careful  study 
to  their  proposals  for  using  modem 
transportation  technology  to  solve  the 
basic  land  use  problems  involved  in 
building  new  Jetports. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tliat  the  article  by  Messrs.  McGinty 
and  Snyder  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
A  VicTOBT  Foa  CoNsaavATioM? — ^Th«  FLoamA 

jETPorr  CoimovnaT 
(By  John  M.  McOlnty  and  Gerald  L.  Snyder) 
(Mr.  McOlnty  has  been  In  architectural 
pracUce  with  The  McOlnty  Partnership  since 
IMl  and  has  alao  taught  architectural  design 
at  the  University  of  Houston  and  Rice  Uni- 
versity. In  1B67-I9e«  he  was  on  leave  of 
absence,  serving  one  year  as  a  White  House 
Fellow  and  Assistant  to  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, Stewart  L.  Udall.  Hla  reapcuuibllttles 
there  Included  the  development  of  environ- 
mental planning  programs  for  the  public 
lands  and  territorial  possesdons  of  the 
United  States.  He  Is  a  graduate  of  Rice  Uni- 
versity and  Princeton  University  and  Is  cur- 
rently Preddent-Elect  of  the  Houston  Cbxp- 
ter  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects.) 
(Mr.  Snyder  Is  a  Chartered  Financial  Ana- 
lyst who  has  worked  with  major  Investment 
and  banking  concerns  and  served  as  a  con- 
sultant to  the  Overview  Corporation  In  de- 
veloping a  oonqiatlble  environmental  and 
economic  solution  to  the  Florida  Jetport  site 
selection  ccmtroversy.  He  received  his  BJ^. 
degree  from  Tale  University  and  the  Master 
of  Business  Administration  degree  from  the 
Harvard  Bualneas  School.  Mr.  Snyder  was  also 
a  White  House  Fellow,  working  as  Special 
Assistant  to  Alan  8.  Boyd,  former  Secretary 
of  Transportation,  In  the  areas  of  leasing, 
wban  mass  transit,  and  airport  financing.) 
During  the  Oreat  JetpcHl  Controversy^ 
from  the  fall  of  1900  until  President  Nixon 
ruled  out  the  poaalblllty  of  locating  the  fa- 
cility In  the  Big  Cypress  Swamp  In  January 
1970— an  alternative  was  brought  forward 
but  completely  overlooked  by  declsloimuUcers. 
for  political  reasons  and  because  at  a  barrage 
of  publicity  from  conservationists.  The  pro- 
posed solution  linked  the  Jetport  builders 
with  the  conservationists  to  preserve  the 
Park  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  take  a  step 
Into  the  twenty-first  century  with  a  quantum 
Jump  in  the  appUcatlon  of  known  transporta- 
tion technology. 

A  reexamination  of  the  history  of  the  con- 
troversy—and a  reexamination  of  the  pro- 
posal—may Illustrate  how  seeming  adver- 
saries could  work  together  for  conservation 
and  progrsaa  In  their  mutual  best  Interests. 
The  concept  proposed  In  this  article  on  the 
Florida  Jetport  controversy  was  advanced  al- 
most two  years  ago.  However,  before  the  con- 
cept was  articulated  most  national  mag- 
azines already  had  published  articles  calling 
for  abandonment  of  the  Jetport  from  the 
selected  site,  and  It  was  too  late  politically 
to  reconsider  the  merits  of  a  "clean"  airport, 
row,  with  passage  of  time  and  a  reduced 
emotional  atmosphere,  a  sober  reexamina- 
tion of  the  concept  la  approprtata,  especially 
since  the  Department  of  Transportation  has 
recently  awarded  a  major  ooiuultant  eon- 
tract  to  select  a  site.  PubUc  attention  focused 
on  the  remote  landing  strip  concept  wotild 
cause  a  thorough  examination  of  Its  merits 
and  could  lead  to  eventual  preservation  of 
the  Everglades. 


THX  POBT  AUTHoarrr  case 


No  serious  questions  have  ever  been  raised 
as  to  the  need  for  a  new  regional  air  faculty 
In  southern  Florida.  The  Oreater  Miami  sys- 
tem of  airports  constitutes  one  of  the  busiest 
operaUotua  areas  In  the  nation.  In  July  1969 
an  Air  TYmnsport  AssocUUon  report  predicted 
a  potential  of  60  million  passengers  for  the 
system  by  1985.  This  study  confirmed  esti- 
mates of  the  Port  Authority  dating  back  to 
1963.  Recognizing  that  the  present  faculty 
would  be  saturated  by  the  early  1970s,  their 
plan  was  to  build  first  a  single  runway  to 
accommodate  the  training  and  transition 
flights  that  presently  comprise  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  operations  at  Miami  Interna- 
tional Airport,  and  then  to  use  the  time  thus 
gained  to  plan  and  build  a  regional  commer- 
cial Jetport.  The  site  selected  was  a  39- 
square-mlle  tract  adjacent  to  the  Tamlaml 
Trail  and  astride  the  Dade  and  Collier  county 
lines.  Construction  of  the  training  strip  was 
begun  and  planning  commenced  for  an  inte- 
grated highway  and  high-speed  ground  line 
spanning  the  forty  miles  to  Miami,  along 
with  master  planning  for  the  terminals  and 
support  facilities  within  the  site  Itself.  In 
November  of  1969  the  training  runway  was 
completed  and  ready  to  begin  flight  opera- 
tions. 

There  were  many  good  reasons  for  the 
choice  of  this  site.  Although  not  yet  seriously 
overcrowded,  Miami  Intematloiud  Airport 
has  had  a  definite  negative  impact  on  the 
urban  environment.  Normal  take-off  pat- 
terns are  directly  over  the  central  city,  and 
this  poses  a  constant  noise  and  air  poUutlon 
problem  as  weU  as  imminent  danger  to  thou- 
sands of  people.  A  distant  site  for  aircraft 
operations,  as  all  cities  are  discovering,  is 
the  only  logical  solution  to  these  problems. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  air  traffic,  the  Big 
Cypress  site  was  also  IdeaL  It  presented  no 
oonfiictlng  patterns  with  the  crowded  coastal 
airdromes,  and,  for  this  reason,  the  Federal 
Aviation  Admmistratlon  (FAA)  waa  an  early 
supporter  of  the  location. 

The  paradox  of  the  controversy  Is  that 
while  the  Dade  County  Port  Authority  was 
both  creative  and  far-sighted  In  the  selection 
of  a  site  away  from  the  densely  populated 
coast,  they  faUed  to  recognize  that  a  project 
of  such  magnitude  would  surely  have  a  great 
envlroiunental  impact. 

And,  they  selected  a  site  In  the  headwaters 
of  Everglades  National  Park. 

DT  CONTLICT  WITH  ■COLOGT 

Oeographlcally,  Florida  from  lAke  Okee- 
chobee southward  to  Florida  Bay  Is  »tTniiar 
to  a  teaspoon.  Along  each  coast  Is  a  ridge  of 
some  ten  to  fifteen  feet  In  elevation.  Between 
them  Is  a  vast,  complex  aquatic  system  called 
the  "River  of  Grass"  that  drains  Impercepti- 
bly toward  the  southwest.  Where  this  fresh 
water  meets  the  sea  It  forms  a  rich  nursery 
for  Innumerable  varieties  of  marine  life  and 
Is  the  foundation  for  a  pyranUd  of  wUdllfe 
of  all  forma. 

This  "climax  region,"  including  Florida 
Bay,  is  the  Everglades  NaUonal  Park.  But  the 
park  does  not  include  the  entire  system  of 
Interdependence.  Actually,  it  comprises  only 
one-third  of  the  area,  and  therein  lies  the 
problem.  Everything  that  occurs  above  the 
park— drought,  drainage,  flood,  fire,  popula- 
tion, land  development — has  a  direct  effect 
on  the  park  Itself. 

The  western  half  of  the  water  system,  con- 
stating primarily  of  the  Big  Cypress  Swamp, 
remaina  largtiy  virgin  but  highly  vulnerabla. 
It  la  privately  owned  and  already  the  subject 
of  land  speculation  over  Its  potential  for 
being  drained  and  filled  as  sites  for  sub- 
urban and  retirement  homes.  This  Big 
Cypress  area  was  the  location  selected  by 
the  Dade  County  Port  Authority  for  their 
training  runway  and  eventual  regional  Jet- 
port. 
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BASIS   or   CONTROVERST 

As  tbe  dimensions  of  the  Port  Auth^ty's 
plans  became  public,  the  Inevitable  que  tlons 
arose  and  controversy  mounted.  Und<  r  the 
leadership  of  conservationist  groups,  th  i  Port 
Authority  was  challenged  and  engag  id  In 
continuing  public  debate.  The  U.S.  In  ierlor 
Department,  custodians  of  the  National  Park, 
were  somewhat  slower  to  react;  but,  :  ecog- 
nlzlng  their  direct  vested  Interest,  tbey^aoon 
Joined  the  debate.  After  a  flight  ovea  the 
training  runway  Secretary  Walter  Hlckei  de- 
nounced the  site  as  one  of  the  worst  places 
be  had  ever  seen  for  an  airport.  Since  Q&de 
County  Is  a  Democratic  stronghold  1j  i  a 
largely  Republican  state,  this  pronounce- 
ment escalated  the  controversy  Into  the  >o- 
Ittlcal  arena  and  reduced  the  opportunltf  to 
Implement  any  scdutlon  based  on  a  ratlopal 
analysis  of  the  situation. 

The  national  administration  was 
committed  to  both  sides  of  the  Issue.  1|ie 
Department  of  Transportation  had  been 
early  ally  of  the  airport  planners  and  tl)e 
FAA  had  contributed  both  money  and  earl 
approvals  to  the  site  selection  and  plannl: 
process.  Therefore,  it  was  decided  that  ai 
Interdepartmental  task  force  should  be' 
established  to  reconcile  these  viewpoints  and 
to  evaluate  the  Impact  of  the  projxjsed  fa- 
cility In  the  Interests  of  the  United  States 
Oovemment,  which,  of  course,  included  the 
park.  This  was  done  in  early  1969.  and  the 
Interior  portion  of  the  team,  headed  by  Dr. 
Luna  Leopold  of  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey, 
made  a  thoroughly  scientific  and  substantive 
report  that  was  released  in  September  1969. 

The  major  conclusion  was  that  the  in- 
evitable urbanization  of  the  Big  Cypress 
lands  surrounding  the  Jetport  would  be  fatal 
to  the  park.  The  air  operations  themselves 
were  seen  as  potentially  controllable,  but  the 
urban  build-up  was  not.  The  Leopold  Re-J 
port  warned  of  pollutants  that  would  affc 
water  quality;  of  draining  that  would  alTeci 
water  quality  and  periodicity;  of  babi 
modification  that  would  affect  rare  and  e: 
dangered  species  of  wildlife;  and  of  the  li 
pact  that  noise  and  air  pollution  wotild  hi 
upon  the  Mlccosukee  Indians  and  visitors 
the  National  Park  wilderness. 

At  the  same  time,  another  study  was 
by  an  Interdisciplinary  team  organized  by  tl 
National  Academy  of  Sciences.  This  stui 
corroborated  the  scientific  findings  of  tl 
LeopcHd  Report  but  went  on  to  Insist  that  tl 
Jetport  Itself  was  crucial  only  as  a  potentl 
stimulant  to  the  land  speculation  and  dev< 
opment  already  at  work  in  the  Big  Cyprctos 
Swamp  and  that  simply  removing  It  wou  d 
not  save  the  park.  It  saw  that  the  basic  nei  16 
wiLS  a  program  for  permanent  preservation  >f 
the  Big  Cypress  that  would  take  Into  acoou  it 
the  water  needs  of  the  park  as  well  as  th<Be 
of  the  developing  urban  strip  along  the  w<  st 
coast. 

Armed  with  such  weighty  evidence  aid 
with  potent  allies,  the  conservation  groups 
began  a  campaign  of  national  publicity: 
stories  and  pictures  appeared  in  Life,  Loi  k. 
Sports  Illuatrated.  Time,  Business  Week  aid 
other  national  publloatloixs. 

OVZEVUW 

Meanwhile,  the  Dade  County  Commlsslo  1- 
ers  recognized  that  their  port  authority  mu 
rapidly  getting  into  an  untenable  poelti>n 
and  took  steps  to  put  the  program  on  soun<i  er 
footing.  They  employed  former  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Udall's  environmental  consulti  ig 
group.  Overview,  to  take  an  unrestricted  lo  >k 
at  the  situation  and  to  recommend  a  00 
of  action  that  would  take  full  cognizance  |of 
the  total  range  of  environmental  las 
invc^ved. 

After  a  month  of  reconnaissance  and  field 
work,  a  memorandvim  was  sent  to  the  foi 
secretary  from  his  team  In  Miami,  sketching 
a  radically  new  type  of  airport  and,  aimui 
taneously,  u  way  to  permanently  save  t^e 
Kvergladea  and  Big  Cypress. 


Beginning  with  the  Dulles  Airport  model 
where  the  people-sealed  terminal  facilities 
and  the  Jet-soaled  landing  facilities  are  phy- 
ically  separated.  Overview  proposed  to  explode 
this  germinal  idea  to  Its  logical  ooneluslon. 
Instead  of  a  one- mile  septaratlon  between  peo- 
ple and  planes,  there  would  be  fifty  miles. 
The  landing  area  would  be  a  remote  enclave 
with  no  terminal,  properly  located  away  from 
the  population  centers.  The  terminal  would 
be  in  the  city  where  the  people  want  to  g^, 
with  other  modes  of  urban  transit  easily 
accessible. 

The  only  link  to  the  runways  would  be  a 
rapid  relay  system  with  ao0-mile-per-ho\ir 
aeromobiles  shuttling  passengers  and  freight 
between  the  terminal  in  the  city  and  the 
airplane  itself.  No  highway  would  be  per- 
mitted. Overview  observed  that  even  today 
the  technology  Is  available  for  such  a  rapid 
relay  system.  For  example,  a  tracked  air 
cushion  vehicle  has  already  been  tested  at 
240  miles  per  how  in  France.  Other  studies 
are  under  way  for  its  use  in  the  Los  Angeles 
International  Airport  system.  This  vehicle 
can  travel  over  a  trestle  supported  by  col- 
umns that  would  in  no  way  impede  or  alter 
water  fiow  in  the  conservation  area.  It  can 
carry  eighty  passengers  and  can  be  modified 
to  take  freight  or  fuel.  It  can  maneuver  off 
its  track — which  could  be  significant  in  op- 
erations on  the  airfield  apron.  By  the  time 
the  Jetport  would  be  ready  to  use  these 
vehicles,  their  technology  could  only  be  im- 
proved. 

The  implications  of  such  a  design  to  the 
Florida  situation  were  immediately  ^parent. 
Noise  and  danger  would  be  kept  out  of  the 
urban  centers  where  Its  environmental  im- 
pact Is  greatest.  Population  build-up  around 
the  landing  area  would  be  prohibited,  there- 
by eliminating  the  greatest  threat  to  the 
headwaters  of  the  park.  Local  contamination 
by  the  airport  Itself  would  be  minimal  be- 
cause all  the  people-oriented  facilities,  such 
as  food  and  hotel  service,  car  rental,  and 
shopping,  would  be  kept  in  the  city.  Nothing 
would  be  left  but  the  planes,  and  technolog- 
ical advances  again  provide  for  optimism.  For 
instance,  aircraft  engine  maniifacturera  have 
agreed  to  meet  virtually  "smokeleas"  stand- 
ards by  1973,  and  there  has  been  steady 
progress  In  noise  reduction.  The  landing  area 
wotild  be  a  clean  capsule  with  its  internal 
Ufa  support  systems  self-contained  and  con- 
trollable. Possibly  a  small  transfer  loxmge 
would  be  available  and  served  only  by  the 
aeromobile  for  passengers  going  from  one 
plane  to  another.  (In  the  Miami  area  trans- 
fer passengers  are  not  a  large  factor.) 

As  noted  in  the  Leopold  and  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  studies,  even  limited 
develc^ment  around  the  airport  could  have 
devastating  effects  on  the  ecology  of  the 
entire  watershed  system  south  of  the  airport. 
In  order  to  assure  no  build-up  along  its  route 
and  to  prevent  any  stops  or  stations  develop- 
ing in  the  fut\u«.  Overview  proposed  that 
the  aeromobile  route  trayerse  the  inviolate 
Conservation  Area  3.  ttnder  no  circum- 
stances could  the  system  be  compromised 
for  the  traditional  type  of  multlstop  maaa 
transit  facility.  It  was  to  be  a  q>eclaIlBed 
design  for  speed  and  direct  service  only  to 
the  remote  point.  This  was  a  far  cry  trSm 
what  the  pott  authority  had  envisioned — a 
huge  multi-mode  highway  corridor. 

Overview  also  propoaed  the  acquisition  of 
the  Big  Cypress  Swamp.  They  concurred  with 
the  conclusion  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  Report:  "In  consequence,  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  large  part  of  the  Big  Cypress 
Swamp  as  a  natural  cotiservatlon  area  ap- 
pears necessary  both  to  the  preservation  of 
the  park  and  to  orderly  development  along 
the  coast  of  Collier  County.  It  is  imperative 
that  approval  for  any  Jetport  site  in  South 
Florida  be  contingent  on  the  establishment 
of  this  water  conservation  area  and  the  other 
safeguard  measures  discussed  in  this  report." 

However,  the  Big  Cypress  Swamp,  as  It 


affects  the  park,  consists  of  approximately 
1200  square  miles  of  privately  held  land. 
Speculation  on  land  around  the  training 
site  has  driven  land  values  to  the  point  where 
outright  public  acquisition  Is  beyond  normal 
poesiblllty.  The  area,  once  owned  by  a  hand- 
ful of  individuals,  has  been  subdivided  Into 
some  30,000  parcels.  It  took  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment about  30  years  to  come  forth  with 
even  the  minimal  funds  necessary  to  ac- 
quire the  last  inholdings  in  the  park — some 
1120  million.  To  expect  the  government  to 
purchase  a  tract  as  large  Is  the  Big  Cypress 
would  be  highly  wishful  thinking.  But,  If  the 
remote  landing  area  concept  proved  feasible, 
two  new  factors  could  amdlorate  this  con- 
dition. 

First,  once  a  commitment  was  made  to  the 
new  airport  concept,  land  speculation  would 
be  over  and  prices  should  revert  back  to  their 
normal  level.  Second,  the  extremely  fav- 
orable economic  parameters  of  the  rapid  re- 
lay shuttle  system  indicate  the  possibility 
of  an  "environmental  surcharge"  on  the  pas- 
sengers and  cargo  using  the  system.  Baaed  on 
projected  passenger  counts  and  cargo  ton- 
nage, Overview  predicted  such  a  surcharge 
could  finance  the  Issuance  of  revenue  bonds 
for  the  immediate  purchase  of  this  land  prior 
to  actual  airport  operations,  thus  making  the 
plan  credible  and  minimizing  the  risk.  Such 
bonds  were  seen  as  salable  when  backed  by 
the  collateral  of  the  land  Itself. 

A  modest  rapid  relay  charge  of  $3.00  per 
passenger  would  compare  favorably  to 
charges  of  the  traditional  multlmodes  such 
as  busses,  limousines,  taxis,  and  helicopters 
with  rates  ranging  from  $6.00  to  $20.00.  At 
$3.00,  the  rapid  relay  system  would  have 
projected  annual  passenger  revenues  of  $100 
million  by  1986,  plus  freight  revenues.  Be- 
cause there  would  be  no  cost  for  the  right 
of  way,  and  because  of  the  extremely  sim- 
ple nature  of  construction,  along  with  the  un- 
usually fiat  topography,  payback  of  the  in- 
stallation system  probably  could  be  achieved 
in  two  or  three  years.  With  an  environmental 
surcharge  of  $0.60  per  passenger,  plus  a  levy 
on  freight  based  on  ton-mileage,  the  conser- 
vationist could  raise  at  least  a  half  billion 
dollars  and,  through  issuance  of  a  30-year 
bond,  buy  the  entire  Everglades. 

Once  the  Big  Cypress  was  acquired.  Over- 
view proposed  that  an  in-depth  ecological 
study  be  made  and  that  the  final  disposition 
of  the  land  be  dei>endent  on  the  results  ob- 
tained from  the  study.  A  hypothetical  model 
was  advanced  that  showed  a  small  addition  to 
the  park  along  its  northwest  border,  a  state 
water  conservation  district  adjacent  to  the 
west  coast  ridge,  and  the  remainder  (includ- 
ing the  airport  site)  as  a  wildlife  sanctuary 
or  recreation  area  administered,  possibly,  by 
the  Audubon  Society  with  funds  generated 
by  the  continuing  environmental  surcharge. 

Although  fully  cognizant  of  the  fragility  of 
the  concepts  and  the  numerous  unanswered 
questions  they  raised,  the  Overview  team 
felt  them  worthy  of  investigation  before  a 
preemptive  decision  was  made  to  relocate 
the  site  outside  the  Big  Cypress  Swamp.  This 
was  a  critical  point.  Unless  the  remote  land- 
ing area  were  located  somewhere  in  the  Big 
Cypress,  the  port  authority,  although  it 
might  have  the  funds,  would  not  have  the 
legal  authority  to  exercise  its  right  of  emi- 
nent domain  to  acquire  the  entire  area  as  an 
Integral  buffer  zone  to  the  airport  proper. 

Only  a  remote  landing  strip  type  of  air- 
port would  be  environmentally  acceptable  in 
the  Big  Cypress.  At  the  same  time.  If  such 
an  airport  were  there,  it  alone  could  pro- 
vide the  legal  and  financial  means  for  achiev- 
ing permanent  protection  of  the  Big  Cypress 
and  thus  the  Kvergladea  Park.  Together, 
Overview  felt,  these  two  concepts  might  cre- 
ate a  symbiotic  coalition  for  the  genuine 
resolution  of  the  question. 

Public  reaction  to  the  Idea  In  Miami  was 
enthusiastic.  After  a  Udall  briefing,  the  Mi- 
ami Herald  ran  a  masthead  editorial  on  Sep- 
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tember  14  lauding  the  plan  and  concluded 
that  the  only  thing  possibly  wrong  with  it 
was  that  It  "sounded  too  good."  The  Port 
Authority  was  a  rriuctant  bride.  They  con- 
tinued to  underestimate  the  poUtlcal  power 
of  the  conservationists  and  never  really  be- 
lieved that  such  a  radical  departure  from 
their  original  plans  would  be  necessary  In 
Older  to  protect  their  initial  Investment. 

With  the  clear  vision  of  hindsight  It  seems 
obvious  that  the  main  problem  with  the 
Overview  concept  was  Its  timing.  In  Auguat, 
s  repreeenteUve  of  a  leading  conservation 
group  made  the  comment  to  the  Overview 
team  that  "if  someone  would  hand  me  the 
deed  to  the  Big  Cypress,  I  would  reconsider 
my  position."  However,  when  Overview  pro- 
posed to  do  Just  that,  he  was  unwilling.  The 
conservationists  had  equated  saving  the 
Everglades  with  moving  the  airport.  The  pub- 
lic tumult,  with  Its  overslmpllflcatlone.  had 
catapulted  the  conservationists  to  a  position 
of  power.  To  restudy  the  question,  they  felt, 
might  allow  pubUc  Interest  to  flag  and  give 
the  Port  Authority  the  upper  hand  again. 
Such  a  chance  could  not  be  taken,  and  the 
antl-jetport  campaign  was  increased. 

At  a  press  conference  In  August,  Ctovemor 
Claude  Kirk,  facing  a  reelection  struggle, 
came  forth  with  an  offer  of  "free"  state  land 
for  the  jetport — In  Republican  Palm  Beach 
County.  It  was,  of  course,  politically  unfea- 
sible for  Dade,  the  only  county  with  the  re- 
8oiu%es  to  build  and  operate  the  Jetport,  to 
negotiate  such  an  arrangement,  but  the  con- 
servationists seized  on  the  offer  as  the  one 
remaining  weapon  they  needed.  Under  Sec- 
tion 4-F  of  the  Transportation  Act.  the  FAA 
is  required  to  withhold  airspace  i4>proval  for 
facilities  Impinging  upon  national  parks  if 
there  is  an  aXtematlve  location.  Thlii  waa 
their  trump  card.  Some  seventeen  conserva- 
tionist groups  threatened  to  file  a  lawsuit 
under  this  proviso  and  pressed  the  Repub- 
lican administration  into  a  hasty  and  politi- 
cally expedient  submission.  Without  federal 
approvals.  Dade  County  could  not  proceed  on 
any  course  and  was  therefore  forced  to  ac- 
quiesce in  the  agreement  signed  on  Jan- 
uary 16,  1970.  The  site  of  the  airport  would 
be  moved,  and  the  Kvergladea  lost,  not  saved. 
The  inexorable  pressures  of  the  private  de- 
velcqwrs  assuredly  will  now,  in  the  not  too 
distant  future,  utterly  and  Irrevocably  destroy 
the  unique  wonders  of  the  Everglades. 

POST  Monxu 


This  then  waa  the  "victory"  which  the 
President  applauded.  Many  others  bun  sa- 
luted  this  apparent  tom-about  in  olBcial 
policy  toward  the  envlzonment.  Not  too  long 
ago,  moving  the  airport  might  Indeed  have 
been  considered  a  vlotory  for  oonservatlon, 
but  the  magnitude  of  the  struggle  which  we 
face  today  for  a  clean  and  humane  environ- 
ment requires  partnership,  not  polarity.  The 
old  shibboleths  holding  that  progress  is  the 
inevitable  harbinger  of  environmental  de- 
spoilment are  out  of  date. 

If  there  Is  hope  for  the  pieser>atfaai  or 
restoration  of  life-supporting  natural  habi- 
tats in  our  country,  the  key  must  lie  in  the 
very  technology  that  threatens  it.  Tlilrty 
billion  d<dlars  just  to  clean  up  the  Oteat 
Lakes;  the  rebuilding  of  virtually  every 
munlc^MJ  sewage  system  in  the  oountry;  the 
refitting  of  thousands  of  manufacturing 
plants  to  dean  up  the  air;  the  remolding 
of  a  wantonly  coosumptive  society;  and, 
eventually,  the  acceptance  of  population 
limits  for  our  land — these  tasks  simply  can- 
not be  done  without  harnessing  the  same 
technical  and  economlo  dynamos  that  have 
given  us  our  oostly  affluence. 

In  his  final  report  to  the  Dads  County 
Commlislon,  Stewart  Udall  called  for  a  new 
social  poUoy  whereby  those  whose  activities 
poee  a  threat  to  our  common  environment 
should  bear  the  bxirden — and  the  cost — of 
preserving  it.  Such  a  poUoy  could  be  the  be- 
ginning of  a  nsw  era  of  environmental  rs- 
q>onslbUlty  In  which  conservation  would  be 
a  ereatlva  science  Instead  of  a  lost  causa. 


Uan,  U  he  Is  to  Uve  at  all.  must  learn  to 
live  at  peace  within  his  watid — not  walled  off 
from  It.  And  if  there  Is  hope  tor  achieving 
such  a  goal,  it  will  require  more  from  our 
leadership  than  «iq>ty  words  betrayed  by 
the  hypocrisy  at  poUtlcal  expediency.  It  wUl 
require  statesmanship  and  commitment  to 
piupose,  and  ftom  those  who  would  wear 
the  label  of  "oonaervatlonlst"  it  will  require 
positive  perfonnanoe. 


THE  KLEINDIENST  NOMINATIDN 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  sev- 
eral we^s  ago.  when  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee unanimously  ordered  Richard 
Kleindienst's  nomination  r^x)rted  fa- 
vorably, I  annoimced  my  support  for  It. 
I  said  I  thought  he  had  beeoi  an  excel- 
lent Deputy  Attorney  Oeneral.  and  that 
he  would  be  an  excellent  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. 

Mr.  President,  nothing  has  happened 
since  tt.en  to  change  my  mind. 

So,  I  would  now  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  reaffirm  my  strong  sui^x>rt 
for  the  nomination  ol  Richard  Klein- 
dienst  to  the  office  of  Attorney  General 
and  to  express  my  hope  that  it  will  be 
quickly  confirmed. 


FOREIGN  SERVICE  GRIEVANCE- 
NEWS  ARTICLES 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  my  proi)osal 
for  a  Foreign  Service  gilevance  procedure 
has  been  the  center  of  a  long  debate 
within  the  State  D^artment  and  be- 
tween the  Department  and  Congress.  The 
debate  has  intensified  since  the  Foreign 
Relations  Oommlttee  unanimously  at- 
tached grievance  legislation  to  the  State 
Department  authorization  bill. 

In  order  to  provide  my  colleagues  with 
some  reference  points  in  this  debate,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  series  of 
relevant  newspaper  articles  be  printed  at 
the  end  of  my  remarks.  These  articles 
document  three  important  factors:  The 
great  potential  for  injustice  in  the  For- 
eign Service,  the  legislation's  aim  of  pro- 
viding simple  due  process,  and  the  State 
D^)artment'8  opposition  to  the  legis- 
lation. 

The  legislation  was  attached  to  the  au- 
thorization bill  because  for  9  long 
months  the  Department  had  refused  to 
analyze  my  grievance  bill  on  its  merits. 
I  believe  a  careful  reading  of  the  record 
will  indicate  that  unfortimately  the  De- 
partment is  still  responding  politically 
rather  than  substantively.  The  Depart- 
ment's reaction  is  in  direct  opposition  to 
Foreign  Service  employees  who  helped 
draft  the  original  legislation,  have  offi- 
cially suivorted  S.  2659  for  nearly  a  year, 
and  believe  congressional  action  is 
needad.  I  lu-ge  those  interested  to  read 
tlie  articles. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Indianapolis  Star,  Jan.  9,  1973] 

WtDow  Fights  Sam  BuazaucBAcr  That 

Dbovx  DiPLoicAT  To  Smcnm 

(By  Myra  McPherson) 

Washiwotow. — ^Bvwy  day  Cynthia  Thomas 

goes  to  work  at  the  place  she  feds  klUed  her 

husband — foggy    bottomis    sprawling    State 

Department. 

Last  May,  a  month  after  her  husband  shot 
himself  to  death  in  their  Washington  home. 


she  was  <^ered  a  job  by  Deputy  Undersec- 
retary of  State  tor  Management  WUllam  B. 
Maoomb«'.  Jr.  and  Ux)t  it.  She  had  her  rea- 
sons, the  moat  compelling  one  the  fact  that 
she  was  broke.  Two  years  before,  h«:  hus- 
band, a  foreign  service  officer,  had  been 
"selected  out  (fired)"  without  a  pension  at 
the  age  of  46.  He  repeatedly  tried  to  get  a 
State  DepMLTtment  bearing  about  whs.t  he  felt 
was  lULJust  treaUnent. 

He  sought  hundreds  of  Jobs,  painstakingly 
sending  out  more  than  2.000  applications  in 
two  years,  and  found  himself  a  st^nnger  in 
civilian  life — either  overquallfled  or  over- 
aged  for  what  was  available.  Following  him 
around,  for  every  prospective  employer  who 
cared  to  check,  were  State  Department  state- 
ments that  he  was  asked  to  leave  because  he 
"couldn't  meet  the  competition."  Debts 
mounted  and  in  his  last  days  he  considered 
a  job  as  night  waiter. 

Instead,  Charles  Thomas  decided  to  end  it 
all,  thinking,  one  friend  surmised,  that  he 
was  probably  worth  more  to  his  wife  dead 
than  alive.  As  a  widow  she  now  gets  $6,500 
a  year  from  a  government  pension  to  support 
their  two  children,  Zelda,  6,  and  Jeanne 
Marie,  Thomas'  teen-aged  daughter  by  a 
former  marriage  and  now  Mrs.  Thomas' 
adopted  daughter. 

Thomas'  suicide  could  have  been  just  a 
tragic  personal  incident,  but  because  of 
smoldering  discontent  within  the  State  De- 
partment It  became  the  catalyst  for  one  of 
the  bitterest  and  most  protracted  contro- 
versies concerning  hiring  policies  the  State 
Department  has  faced  in  recent  years. 

The  Orwelllan  phrase  "selected  out,"  means 
sln4>ly  that  one  Is  fired.  It  is  the  State  De- 
partment's system  for  weeding  out  people  as 
they  move  up  the  career  ladder.  Proponents 
of  the  systrai  caU  it  getting  rid  of  dead  wood, 
critics  consider  it  a  cutting  down  of  officers  in 
an  arbitrary,  capricious,  subjective  ruthless 
manner. 

Since  Thomas'  suicide,  the  system  and 
thoee  running  It  have  been  imder  fire  from 
people  both  within  and  without  the  State 
Departnvent.  "It's  sad  to  say,  but  in  death 
Thomas  may  do  more  to  change  things  than 
anyone  else  living,"  said  one  foreign  service 
officer  (PSO). 

Cynthia  Thomas  and  various  FSOs  are 
leading  an  ongoing  struggle  to  torpedo  For- 
mer Personnel  Director  Howard  Mace's  ap- 
pointment as  ambassador  to  Sierre  Leone.  A 
close  colleague  of  his  boss,  Maoomber,  Mace 
has  been  called  the  "executioner"  by  some 
FSOs  who  say  he  is  responsible  for  letting 
go  increasing  numbers  of  veteran  FSOs  like 
Charles  Thomas.  Mace's  futiue  as  ambassa- 
dor Is  now  cloudy. 

Macomber  thinks  of  the  anti-Mace  people 
as  a  small  band  of  dissidents  and  denies 
offering  Cynthia  Thomas  a  job  was  an  "act 
of  conscience." 

In  a  three-hour  interview  Macomber  said. 
"I  talked  to  someone  who  knew  her  and  said, 
'Please  tell  here  after  this  funeral  business  to 
see  me.'  We  do  for  our  widows  In  straitened 
circumstances."  Asked  how  many  were  offered 
jobs,  Macomber  said,  "WeU,  there  are  others." 
An  aide  later  called  to  say  there  were  at  least 
four  widows  given  State  Department  jobs  in 
recent  years. 

Today  Mrs.  Thomas  writes  reports  In  the 
science  adviser's  office  as  an  FSO  Class  6.  one 
rank  below  her  husband  when  he  was  selected 
out  after  18  years  of  service.  One  Irony  is  she 
finds  some  of  her  husband's  old  r^Knts  use- 
ful In  her  work.  She  makes  almost  $16,000 
a  year. 

Mrs.  Th<Mnas  also  fights  for  legislation  to 
change  the  department,  and  stIU  carries  on 
her  struggle  to  get  her  husband  reinstated 
posthumously  to  the  top  rank  of  FSO  1  and 
to  elevate  him  to  ambassador.  She  says  Ma- 
comber told  her  if  they  made  one  exception. 
aU  the  othw  selected  outs  "would  be  coming 
out  of  the  woodwork."  Macomber  denies  say- 
ing that  and  adds  that  he  reviewed  the 
Thomas  case  and  saw  no  "reversible  error." 
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Mrs.  Thomas  at  35  Is  a  sUm,  attractive  bru 
nette,  wbo  once  oonaldered  the  foreign  serv 
lee. 

A  roommate  at  Sarah  Lawrence,  whei  i 
Cynthia  majored  In  International  relatione , 
remembers  her  as  a  "warm,  bubbly,  carefre ) 
bobby  flozer."  StUl  warm,  she  is  also  nervous 
and  Intense  now.  But  her  eyes  glow  as  sqe 
talks  of  her  husband. 

"He  was  hard  working,  a  brilliant  wriU^, 
a  generallst  In  the  real  tradition  of  what 
used  to  be." 

Mrs.  Thomas  was  in  her  mid  aOe  when  s&e 
met  her  husband  In  New  York  where  she  wis 
working  as  a  Time  magazine  researcher 
support  her  embryonic  acting  career. 

It  was  a  quick  romance,  and  they 
married  In  February,  1964. 

Then  41,  Thomas,  nearly  8  feet,  blond  a^d 
young  looking,  already  had  lived  a  life 
great  diversity  and  had  acquired  a  cool  1 
tellectual  reeerve  that  belled  his  years 
struggle  as  an  orphan.  He  grew  up  In  t&e 
home  of  an  older  sister  at  Fort  Wayne,  Xn^., 
graduated  fourth  In  his  high  school  ol 
went  to  Northwestern  University  on  a  filll 
scholarship,  worked  as  busboy.  Janitor,  afd 
farm  worker  to  supplement  It.  "He  evi 
peeled  onions  In  a  Chinese  restaurant,' 
widow  said. 

After  graduating  with  a  BS.  In  econom.  cs 
and  government,  Thomas  was  a  Navy  flghi  er 
pilot  In  World  War  n,  then  went  to  Nort  i- 
western  Law  School,  again  on  scht^arsh  p. 
Later  he  earned  a  doctorate  in  Intematloi  al 
law  and  international  relations  from  the  Ui  1- 
versity  of  Paris,  became  fluent  In  French  ai  id 
Spanish  and  had  an  elementary  knowled  ;e 
of  Oerman.  Italian  and  Portuguese. 

His  first  State  Department  job  In  1951  w  is 
as  political  consiil  at  Monrovia,  Llberl  k. 
Then  came  Jobs  as  acting  consul  general  :  n 
Ohana  and  economic  and  commercial  ofBo  ir 
In  Morocco.  Thomas  seemed  to  be  moving  \  p 
the  ladder  well,  was  put  In  charge  of  tl  e 
Moroccan  desk  at  Washington,  then  becan  e 
a  delegate  to  the  United  Nations  Gener  U 
Assembly,  then  Haiti,  where  he  got  good  r<  - 
ports  and  his  wife  said  he  ferreted  out  tw  > 
Communist  parties  where  none  was  though  t 
to  exist. 

After  their  wedding,  the  Thomases  wer  s 
sent  to  Mexico.  "I  remember  I  felt  I  was  th  > 
luckiest  person  in  the  whole  world."  Zeld  i 
was  bom  there  and  Cynthia  acted  In  a  pla  r 
In   Spanish. 

But  things  were  not  going  that  smoothi;  . 
Joseph  Montllor  an  Inunedlate  supervlso  , 
wrote  In  1964,  after  knowing  Thomas  brlel  ■ 
ly,  that  he  showed  a  'lack  of  forceful  per , 
Bonallty  to  exert  leadership."  His  reason' 
Thomas  did  nothing  about  dismissing  hli 
secretary,  an  acknowledged,  and  aged,  ba< 
typist. 

In  her  testimony  before  the  Senate  Forelgi 
Relations  Conunlttee  concerning  Mace' 
qualifications  for  ambassador,  Mrs.  Thoma 
said.  "That  Is  a  very  tender  story  becau« 
that  secretary  could  have  been  my  husband': 
mother — she  was  an  older  woman  stnd  wa 
near  retirement." 

This  report,  which  went  Into  the  files  t< 
be  seen  by  the  selection  committee  wh< 
decides  whether  a  man  Is  promoted,  left  li 
his  class,  or  selected  out,  was  luiknown  t< 
Thomas  for  several  years. 

Two  years  later,  an  extremely  laudator 
report  by  Foreign  Service  Inspector.  Ro 
McCimtock,  was  lost,  mlsfiled  In  the 
of  another  Charles  W.  Thomas.  In  It,  Ifc' 
Ollntock  recommended  that  Thomas  recelv< 
immediate  promotion  to  Grade  3  and  b< 
assigned  to  the  National  War  College. 

Maoomber  says  the  report  arrived  latt 
•nyway,  two  days  after  the  selection  board: 
met  for  ttiat  year,  and  that  it  was  put  back 
in  time  for  the  next  year.  However,  the  erroi 
was  foimd,  not  by  State  Department  officials 
but  by  TbomM,  who  dlaeofored  It  when  hi 
returned  to  the  states  la  1987. 


Mrs.  Thomas  hinges  much  of  her  argu- 
ment on  the  fact  that  such  "personal  blim- 
den"  came  at  a  crucial  time  in  her  hus- 
band's career.  The  "time  in  class" — the 
length  of  time  a  FSO  Is  allowed  to  remain 
In  one  grade — bad  been  shortened  arbitrarily 
from  10  to  8  years.  This  meant  that  In 
1966  he  was  In  his  middle  years  In  grade, 
a  time  when  moat  are  considered  for  promo- 
tion, the  State  Department  theory  being 
that  a  man  who  has  been  In  class  too  long 
apparently  doesn't  have  the  stuff  to  go  high- 
er or  he  would  have  been  promoted  sooner. 

An  outsider  gets  extremely  confused  try- 
ing to  xinderstand  the  State  Department's 
basis  for  letting  a  man  go  or  promoting 
him.  Not  only  is  the  McCllntock  letter  filled 
with  praise  ("one  of  the  most  valuable  of- 
ficers .  .  ."  "an  excellent  drafting  officer  .  .  ." 
"promotion  long  overdue"),  so  are  all  of 
Thomas's  other  reports  in  bis  file  except  the 
Montllor  letter. 

In  1967  first  secretary  of  the  embassy  Dun- 
can MacKay  wrote  that  Thomas  was  "suit- 
able for  advancement  to  the  hlgfhest  rank" 
and  spoke  of  his  "brilliantly  drafted  reports." 
Even  a  special  plea  from  American  Ambas- 
sador Fulton  Freeman,  who  headed  the  Mexi- 
can embassy,  failed  to  help  Thomas.  "Sur- 
prised and  disappointed"  Thomas  was  not  on 
the  1968  promotion  list.  Freeman  wrote  that 
Montllor's  comment  that  Thomas  was  "not 
ready  for  promotion"  was  "needlessly  and  \m- 
falrly  prejudicial  and  was  directly  contrary 
to  my  own  Judgment." 

He  said  not  only  was  it  a  "miscarriage  of 
Justice."  but  added,  "I  feel  even  more  strongly 
that  the  Foreign  Service  stands  to  lose  an 
able,  effective,  cooapetent,  dedicated  and 
sincerely  respected  team  if  the  Thomases  are 
forced  to  resign  because  of  tlme-ln-grade — a 
loss  which  at  this  critical  Juncture  of  the 
Foreign  Service  can  Ul  be  afforded." 

At  the  time  he  was  selected  out  In  1988, 
Thomas'  widow  testified  at  the  Mace  hear- 
ings, "he  was  serving  as  chief  spokesman  for 
the  U.S.  government  at  the  XTNZSCO  gen- 
eral conference  in  Paris,  Chairman  of  the 
U.S.  National  Commission  for  UNESCO.  Al- 
vln  Eurlch,  wrote  "one  of  the  reasons  for  our 
notable  success  in  shaping  the  UNESCO  pro- 
gram— was  the  excellent  work  done  by  FSO 
Charles  W.  Thomas."  He  added  that  his  "cool 
head,  easy  way  with  people,  linguistic  ability 
and  understanding  of  the  political  Implica- 
tions of  UNESCO's  ramified  science  programs 
made  him  a  very  effective  negotiator." 

The  last  efficiency  report  was  a  plea  to  keep 
Thomas.  "In  the  half  year  since  we  first 
learned  of  Mr.  Thomas'  imminent  depar- 
ture." his  supervisor  wrote.  "We  have  been 
unable  to  find  a  replacement"  after  a  look 
at  personnel  flies  of  those  "quite  senior 
In  rank."  He  asked  to  retain  Thomas  by  "con- 
verting him  to  foreign  service  reserve  sta- 
tus," but  administration  technicalities  pre- 
vent such  a  solution. 

Larry  Cummlngs,  an  aide  to  Senator  Birch 
Bayh  (D-Ind.)  who  tried  to  get  Thomas  a 
hearing  before  his  death,  said,  "I  was 
appalled  at  the  high  recommendations.  I 
saw  his  entire  file.  Based  on  records  like 
that  how  do  you  take  300  guys  and  rank 
them?"  Macomber  replies  "You'd  be  amaaed 
at  how  easy  it  Is  to  rank  these  men."  As 
good  as  Thomas'  files  were,  he  said,  others 
were  better. 

One  big  problem  Is  reading  fitness  re- 
ports— ^whether  those  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, military  or  large  comporation  bu- 
reaucracy— Is  the  tradition  of  polite, 
semantic  exaggeration.  In  a  system  where 
"good"  can  mean  "less  than  acceptable"  and 
"excellent"  mean  "good,"  reviewers  leam  to 
read  between  the  lines. 

There  is.  howerer.  no  rseord  kept  of  bow 
one  ranks  someone  against  otbsrs  in  bis  class. 
In  an  answer  to  an  sppsal  Cynthia  llioinas 
wrote  to  KUiot  Richardson  In  Ifky  of  188B, 
tba  then  acting  sscretary  of  stats  rspllsd. 


"^y  rsTtow  of  bis  situation  disclosed  that  it 
Is  not  possible  to  reconstruct  prsotaely  tbs 
process  at  comparison  with  bis  class  4  peeis. 
No  indspendent  rsoords  ars  ki^  dsscnblng 
particular  dsclslons  ouMls  during  tbls  cani> 
pwratlTe  process,  wbleb  Is,  of  conrss.  tbs  key 
to  promotion  tn  tbs  continuously  narrowing 
senior  officer  dasses." 

Macomber  was  asked  If  be  said  anything 
unfair  about  no  records  being  kept  of  "a  com- 
paraUve  process"  which  U  In  Rlobaidsont 
terms  tbs  "key  Is  promotion."  Maoomber  said 
no.  He  says  "It's  for  the  IndlTldual'k  protec- 
tloo. 

"The  Jury  doesnt  keep  reoords  ettber.  does 
Itf  One  reason  Is  we  want  to  be  careful,  tbs 
last  thing  we  want  to  show  Is  bow  someone 
ranked  wltb  otben  to  invjudlce  next  year's 
panel." 

Macomber  states  Ibomss  wss  ratsd  con> 
slstentty  In  the  middle  of  class  and  repeats 
you'd  have  to  look  at  all  the  officers'  flies  In 
his  rank  (which  ars  not  available)  to  under- 
stand why  he  was  not  promoted. 

Maoomber  declined  to  speak  on  the  record 
about  Thomas.  His  only  observation,  after 
rspeated  questioning,  was  that  Thomas  "was 
reserved,  dldnt  make  ftlends  easily  .  .  .  was. 
some  say.  withdrawn." 

There  Is  no  such  "withdrawn"  phrase  In 
any  of  the  files  that,  purportedly,  only  tbs 
selection  committee  sees.  Howevw.  b«re  wera 
some  between-tbe-llnes  hints  that  Thomas 
could  be  considered  an  aloof  Intellectusl  to 
some  of  the  more  traditional  State  D^iart- 
ment  FSOs. 

But  even  thoee  were  countered  by  another 
reviewing  officer.  In  Haiti  an  efficiency  report 
noted  that  Thomas  bad  been  snunsntifl  as  re- 
served and  not  easy  to  know.  "These  otoerva- 
tlons  are  I  think  valid,  but  should  not  be 
taken  to  suggest  that  he  Is  shy  or  retiring, 
rather  he  Is  a  serious  person  who  takes  con- 
siderable pride  In  t>elng  objective  and  un- 
emotional. He  Is  not  given  to  socialising  with 
bis  superiors,  but  he  develc^M  business  con- 
taeto  carefully  and  methodically,  so  that  he 
has  an  unusually  wide  range  of  acquaintances 
among  Haitians,"  wrote  the  supervisor. 

Mrs.  Thomas  says  theirs  was  a  "different 
lifestyle"  from  some  of  the  envoys  she  de- 
scribed as  "enjoying  the  wine,  the  servants 
sAd  associating  only  wltb  other  Americans." 
The  Thomsses  got  to  know  the  intellectuals, 
the  thinkers  of  the  countries  they  were  in. 
she  said. 

Mrs.  Thomas  testified  that  all  personnel 
letters  attempted  to  convey  the  "simple  Im- 
pression my  husband  merely  did  not  msssxirs 
up  to  the  competition.  What  they  conspicu- 
ously failed  to  mention  to  senators  or  pro- 
spective employers"  asking  for  an  explana* 
tlon  oS  her  husband's  statxis  "wers  the  blun- 
ders attendant  to  the  mlsflllng"  of  report  and 
the  "extensive  commendations  received  and 
ignored  by  these  same  personnel  authorities." 
She  repeated  the  other  day,  "The  whole 
thing  was  like  a  nightmare.  Charles  was 
never  given  a  chance  to  correct  it."  One  prob- 
lem, an  FSO  3  said,  Is  that  "the  victim  who 
complains  Is  put  through  a  meat  grinder.  If 
he  writes  a  rebuttal  It  mustn't  sound  like 
sour  grapes." 

Macomber  consistently  says.  "Not  everyone 
can  be  promoted"  and  that  laudatory  letters 
from  ambassadors,  such  as  Thomas  bad,  are 
the  nile,  not  the  exception.  However,  Am- 
baseador  n«eman,  talking  on  the  phone  from 
his  California  home,  said  his  lliomas  letter 
was  a  highly  unusual  one  for  him  to 
write. 

"There  was  nothing  medlocrs  about 
Thomas.  He  was  outstanding.  I've  ssen  all 
tbe  documents  In  the  "nwimBS  ease  and  am 
pretty  well  convinced  there  is  real  causs 
for  grlevanos.  As  f sr  as  rm  concerned  tbe 
State  Department  attlttide  Is  a  little  too  lata 
and  too  UtUe. 

"That  was  only  on«  of  two  such  ln«tanc«s 
I   can  remember  becoming  personally  In- 


vcdved  In  eight  years  as  ambassador.  Both 
cases  I  lost.  I  was  very  muoh  aware  Thomas 
was  in  fifth  year  in  class  and  once  you've 
gone  past  that  you've  gone  beyond  the  rubl- 
con  as  It  were.  Tbe  last  three  years  In  grade 
your  Gbance  Is  practically  nil.  And  there  Is  a 
stigma  about  being  selected  out  that  Is  not 
true  If  one  leaves  tbe  military." 

Freeman  said,  with  a  laugh,  "Maybe  there 
was  a  personal  vendatta  against  me.  My  let- 
ter may  have  done  more  barm  than  good. 
God  knows  Tve  stuck  my  neck  out  around 
there.  I  could  have  been  the  kiss  of  death." 

The  hours  that  the  Thomases  spent  on  ap- 
peals yielded  only  frustration.  Ibcmas  took 
with  him  one  year's  salary.  917,000  before 
taxes,  but  since  he  took  it  all  at  once,  the  tax 
bite  came  out  all  at  once  too.  Tte  ego  bruis- 
ing went  on  dally.  Thomas  had  gotten  to  the 
final  stages  in  an  Interview  for  a  Job  with 
MobU  OU  in  Nigeria.  He  brought  his  wUe  \xp 
to  New  York  for  the  ultimate  Interview. 

Then  there  was  a  final  question.  "Isnt  50 
the  magic  age?"  Meaning  isnt  that  the  year 
one  can  retire  with  a  pension  and  why  wasn't 
he  waiting  a  few  more  years. 

Mrs.  Thomas  reflected.  "My  husband  had 
to  say  he  was  being  asked  to  leave.  What 
more  do  you  have  to  say?" 

All  the  law  firms  were  hiring  young  men. 
In  his  last  days.  Thomas  was  a  public  de- 
fender of  the  Indigent  at  97.50  an  hour  when 
he  could  flnd  a  case.  Mrs.  Thomas  edited  a 
science  book  of  her  father's  and  got  paid  for 
that.  Two  nights  before  her  husband's  death. 
she  cooked  a  dinner  for  a  party,  for  money, 
and  her  husband  delivered  tbe  food. 

"Three  days  before  be  died,  I  asked,  'Isn't 
it  time  to  ask  a  favor  of  somebody?"  and  he 
said,  "NO,  I  stand  on  my  record.'  I  said, 
"You're  a  purist  and  he  said  'A  profound 
one.'  " 

Tbe  day  he  shot  himself.  Thomas  was 
resting  upstairs  and  told  his  wife,  'I'm  go- 
ing to  take  out  the  910,000  in  tbe  annuity 
fund  at  State  and  open  a  law  office  in  town." 
Mrs.  Thomas  recaUs,  "I  felt  relieved." 

She  still  is  searching  for  an  explanation 
of  why  he  killed  himself.  "He  never  acted  as 
If  this  had  got  him  down.  Maybe  he  thought 
If  he  took  that  money  out  and  anything 
should  happen  to  him.  I  would  have  nothing. 
Maybe  it  was  out  of  some  crazy  love  for  us. 
Maybe  he  didn't  want  to  live  to  be  a  shadow 
of  himself  In  his  time." 

Now,  Mrs.  Thomas  says,  she  Juste  wanto  to 
"close  tbls  chapter  and  put  it  all  behind 
me.  But  I  want  Justice  tor  Charles  and  all 
the  others  first." 

(From  the  Sunday  Star.  Apr.  33, 1073] 

Trk   Feobral   Spotught — Senate   Rmca 

Spxtxs  Statx's  Oxixvanck  Row 

(ByPhUlpShandler) 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Conunlttee 
has  dropped  a  bomb  on  the  State  Depart- 
ment— a  rider  on  the  department's  fund- 
authorization  bill  which  would  require  a 
comprehensive  grievance  procedure  for  For- 
eign Service  officers. 

The  tremors  have  reached  the  White  House 
and  department  friends  In  both  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branches  have  been  asked 
for  help  In  mapping  a  counterattack. 

The  legislation  would  shift  control  of 
grievance-handling  away  from  management, 
and  open  it  to  the  Idnd  of  scrutiny  that  Is 
anathema  to  bureaucratic  managers. 

The  measure  would  effectively  wipe  out 
State's  unique  autonomy  In  dealing  with  ito 
professionals. 

William  B.  Macomber,  deputy  undersecre- 
tary for  administration,  acknowledged  that 
some  officials  feel  that  "everybody  might  as 
well  simply  be  under  Civil  Service." 

He  emphasized,  however,  that  he  opposes 
any  move  In  that  direction. 

He  denied  reporte  tbat  Secretary  of  State 
William  B.  Rogers  had  angrily  ordered  a 
study  of  legislation  that  might  indeed  con- 


vert the  elite  Foreign  Service  officers  to  ordi- 
nary civil  servanta. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  Senate  committee  has  been  concerned 
with  revamping  the  personnel  system  of  the 
Foreign  Service  for  almost  a  year.  In  the 
wake  of  the  suicide  of  Charles  W.  Thomas, 
who  had  been  "selected-cut"  of  the  service 
without  a  pension  and  couldnt  find  equiva- 
lent work. 

Macomber  has  since  spearheaded  a  move 
for  a  number  of  changes.  Including  an  "in- 
terim" grievance  setup  ttuut  could  be  modl- 
flsd.  bs  said.  In  nsgoitlatlons  with  the  rep- 
ressntattonal  argamsatlon  tbat  employes 
■n  to  pick  in  tbs  coming  weeks. 

H&wever.  tbe  two  groups  vying  to  ex- 
duslTOIy  represent  tbe  workers — ^the  Amer- 
ican Voralgn  Ssrvlce  Association  and  the 
Amarlcan  Vedaratlon  of  Government  Em- 
ploye*—both  have  called  for  establlsbment 
by  law  of  tbe  kind  of  grievances  procedures 
they  want. 

And  tSMy  have  found  sympsithy  In  the 
Senate  Committee  and  with  Sen.  Birch 
Bayb.  D-bid.  Bayb,  who  is  not  a  memlser  of 
ths  committee,  has  acted  at  an  external 
prod. 

The  other  day.  for  example,  after  the  com- 
mittee— ^unable  to  get  Rogers  to  testify  pub- 
licly on  personnel  problems — api»t>ved  Ite 
grievance  rider  12-0,  Bayh  announced  he'd 
seek  even  stlffer  legislation. 

The  rider,  engineered  by  Sen.  John  Sherman 
Cooper,  R-Ky.,  calls  for  estaUlshment  of  a 
grievance  board  consisting  of  someone  picked 
by  the  secretary,  someone  picked  by  the  em- 
ploye-representation group,  and  a  third 
picked  by  the  two. 

Bayh,  however,  believes  the  board  should 
be  more  Independent  and  more  clearly  arbi- 
tration-oriented. He  wants  tbe  selections  to 
be  made  from  a  panel  of  15  persons  submitted 
by  the  American  Arbitration  Association. 

But  even  as  is,  the  rider  is  fiercely  opposed 
by  management. 

Macomber  asserted  In  a  telephone  Inter- 
view that  It  would  shift  control  of  tbe  For- 
eign Service  "from  the  secretary  of  State  to 
the  chief  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals."  be- 
cause it  provides  for  Judicial  appeal  of  griev- 
ance decisions. 

And  It  wovUd  be  "limitless"  with  regard  to 
what  constitutes  a  grievance — "It  could  be 
anything  you  like."  he  said. 

Macomber  stressed  that  management  Is  not 
alone  in  Ite  criticism.  Both  the  Senior  and 
Junior  Officers  Association  have  started 
petitions  opposing  the  legislation,  he  said. 

And  while  there  was  no  confirmation  of 
the  reported  civil  service  legislation  study, 
a  Civil  Service  Commission  t^dal  did  say  a 
statement  of  opposition  to  the  bill  Is  being 
prepared.  In  req>onse  to  a  request  frt»n  the 
White  House's  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget. 

Another  source  said  discussions  have  been 
held  with  Sen.  Gale  McQee,  D-Wyo.,  a  mem- 
ber of  tbe  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
chairman  of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee,  to  test  receptivity  to  counter- 
legislation.  This  could  not  be  confirmed. 

Macomber  did  say  tbat  "there's  going  to 
be  a  lot  of  education"  of  different  people 
about  the  legislation  in  the  days  ahead. 

In  the  Senate,  the  day  of  reckoning  Is  Just 
ahead:  Tbe  authorization  bill  is  expected  to 
be  debated  later  this  week. 

Tbe  Foreign  Rdatlons  Committee  has 
agreed  to  take  testimony  on  Tuesday  from 
John  D.  Hemenway.  a  selected-out  Foreign 
Service  officer,  on  what  Honanway  says  are 
gross  violations  by  the  Foreign  Service  of  Ite 
on  standards  and  regiilatlons  for  promotion. 

The  International  Law  Conunlttee  of  the 
Federal  Bar  Association  recently  sxprsssed 
"strong  support"  of  tbe  Bayh  bill. 

And  the  AprU  Journal  of  the  Foreign 
Serrloe  Association— which  long  has  been 
r^iarded  as  an  echo  of  management— con- 
tains an  editorial  accusing  the  Board  of  tbe 


Foreign  Service  of  being  a  "prestigious  rub- 
ber stamp  for  management.  .  . 

That,  onmtng  from  a  former  friend,  re- 
portedly was  tbe  unklndest  cut  of  all  to  man- 
agement and  generated  the  talk  of  a  shift  to 
ClvU  Service. 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  24.  1972] 

EXFLOTKK  OKIXVANCE  PlJUf  ISKS  ROOBS 

(By  Benjamin  Welles) 

Washinotok,  AprU  23. — Secretary  of  State 
WUllam  P.  Rogers  was  reported  today  to  be 
Incensed  over  a  recent  Congressional  move  to 
legislate  a  semi-independent  grievance  proce- 
dure for  State  Department  employes. 

lAst  Tuesday  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee — after  months  of  pressure  from 
representatives  and  individuals  with  griev- 
ances against  the  Foreign  Service — voted  to 
attach  tbe  new  procedures  as  a  rider  to  tbe 
authcfflzation  for  the  State  Department's 
9S55-mllllon  budget  for  next  year. 

If  approved  by  Congress,  the  new  procedure 
would  sharply  curtail  tbe  State  Department's 
virtually  exclusive  control  over  Ite  3,500  For- 
eign Service  officers  and  20,000  other  em- 
ployes. 

Mr.  Rogers  is  said  to  be  especially  angered 
that  Foreign  Service  officers  themselves 
helped  prod  the  Senate  Into  action. 

Last  spring,  for  instance,  WUllam  C.  Har- 
rop,  then  head  of  the  American  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Association — the  major  State  Department 
union — urged  Congress  to  write  grievance 
legislation  for  tbe  department. 

ST7ICn>E    rACTOS 

The  Senate  panel's  action  stems  largely 
from  concern  following  the  suicide  last  April 
of  Charles  W.  Thomas,  a  48-year-old  Foreign 
Service  officer  who  was  "selected  out"— dis- 
missed— without  pension  in  1969  after  18 
years  of  service. 

Critics  have  testified  to  Congressional 
groups  that  although  the  State  Department 
has  had  a  grievance  system  of  ite  own  since 
1946.  It  has  quietly  blocked  vlrtuaUy  aU 
grievances  until  the  recent  publicity. 

The  new  procediire  voted  Tueeday  would 
create  a  three-member  grievance  board  be- 
fore which  any  officer  or  employe,  whether 
on  active  duty  or  separated  from  tbe  service, 
or  a  surviving  spouse  or  dependent  coiild 
lodge  a  complaint  against  "any  claim  of  in- 
justice or  unfair  treatment." 

The  board  would  comprise  "Independent, 
distinguished  citizens"  who  would  serve  for 
two  years  at  936,000  a  year.  One  would  be 
named  by  tbe  Secretary  of  State  and  one  by 
whatever  employe  organization  were  to  be 
recognized  as  the  exclusive  bargaining  agent 
of  Foreign  Service  officers  and  other  em- 
ployes. 

The  two  board  members  would.  In  turn, 
select  the  third.  If  they  faUed  to  reach 
agreement  within  10  days,  the  third  niiember 
would  be  named  by  David  L.  Bazelon.  chief 
Judge  of  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

ROCERS   COMPLAINS 

Mr.  Rogers  was  reported  to  have  com- 
plained to  senior  officials  that  the  Senate 
bill,  as  drafted,  would  not  only  "make  vir- 
tually everything  grlevable"  but  would  also 
In  effect  "let  Judge  Bazelon  run  the  State 
Department." 

Mr.  Rogers  and  bis  senior  officials  were 
said  to  fear  not  only  that  discipline  might 
suffer  but  also  that  some  young  Foreign 
Service  officers  might  use  the  grievance  board 
to  air  discontent  over  the  Vietnam  war  and 
other  political  grievances. 

There  were  indications  tbat  ranking  State 
Department  officers  were  preparing  both  to 
fight  the  measure  when  It  rraches  the  Sen- 
ate fioor  and  to  Infiuence  prominent  Bouse 
members  to  kill  or  amend  It  when  It  reaches 
the  lower  chamber. 

In  recent  years,  as  tension  has  geowa  be- 
tween successive  secretaries  of  state   and 
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Senator  J.  W.  Pulbright,  chairman  of  the 
Tomga  IMatlons  Oommlttee,  the  State  De- 
partment  has   turned    Increasingly   tx>   th 
Hotue  for  allies  to  block  legislation  that 
ofipoees. 

The  key  polnits  In  the  Senate  bill  lnolud< 
provision  for  open  hearings,  under  oath  an4J 
with  full  due  process  for  cross  examination, 
for  siipply  by  the  State  Dq;>artment  of  aU 
witnesses  demanded  by  the  aggrieved  partj 
and  for  access  to  any  document  or  informa 
tlon  considered  relevant  by  the  board 

KXCXPTIONS  PROVQWD 

Findings  by  the  board  would  be  final  ani 
binding  on  the  Secretary  of  State  except 
oases   of  promotion,   assignment   and   selec-' 
tlon  out.  In  these  oases  the  Secretary  would 
be  empowered  to  reject  the  board's  findings 
only  when  he  determined  that  such  recom 
mendaitlona  "adversely"  affected  foreign  pol- 
icy or  national  security.  He  would  be  rV' 
quired  to  fully  docximent  his  reasoning. 

The  measiu-e  also   bars  "restraint.  Inter- 
ference, coercion,  discrimination  or  reprisal 
against  a  grievance  applicant  and  provides 
for  Judicial  review  of  the  State  Department's 
or  the  board's  actions. 

The  American  Foreign  Service  Association, 
which  representa  about  7,000  Foreign  Service 
officers  and  other  employes,  has  strongly 
urged  Congress  to  legislate  grievance  pro- 
cedures In  accordance  with  President  Nixon's 
Executive  Order  of  Dec.  24,  1971.  on  employe-  ' 
management  relatloivs  in  the  Foreign  Service. 

The  American  Federation  of  Oovermnent 
Employees  (A.FX.-CJ.O.).  which  is  said  to 
Include  150  Foreign  Service  officers  and  which 
Is  competing  with  the  Foreign  Service  Asso- 
ciation for  exclusive  bargaining  Jurisdiction, 
is  also  backing  the  new  Senate  measure. 

(Rt>m  the  Washington  Poet,  Apr.  27.  1872  J 
Trb  Fcdkbal  Diabt — FoBnoN  Snvics 
Stats  Booetmam 
(By  Mike  Cauaey) 

State  Department  has  dropped  a  dlplo 
matlo  bogeyman  among  Its  skittish  Forel 
Service  staff,  hinting  it  may  loee  elite 
•tatus  and   its  attractive   pension   prograi  i 
and  be  put  under  the  Civil  Service  perBoniu  [ 
system. 

Foggy  Bottom  officials  are  trying  desperate  - 
ly  to  rally  support  from  the  Foreign  Servlc  > 
officers  to  put  pressure  on  the  Senate  to  r<  > 
ject  a  grievance  appeals  system  cleared  laat 
week  by  the  Fonigtx  Relations  Conunlttee. 

One  portion  of  the  legislation,  called  ths 
Bayh-Cooper-Case  bUl,  would  set  up  a  three  ■ 
member  grievance  board.  One  member  woul'  I 
oome  from  State,  one  from  an  employe ) 
group  and  the  third  would  be  an  Impartlil 
public  member.  The  board  could  overtur  i 
many  penonnel  actions  now  controlled  Urg«  - 
ly  by  management. 

Insiders  say  Secretary  William  Rogers  hit 
the  ceaing  when  the  Committee  bill  wis 
cleared,  claiming  It  would  give  him  less  man  ■ 
agement  authority  than  any  other  Cablne; 
officer.  Shortly  thereafter.  State's  top  legal 
•zptfttB  were  told  to  find  out  what  it  woula 
take  to  put  Foreign  Service  personnel,  wh^ 
now  have  their  own  hiring,  promotion  and\ 
pay  system,  under  the  system  used  for  civil 
servants. 

The  conversion  idea  was  quickly  scotched. 
State  brass  decided  that  the  ruckus  the 
rumor  would  kick  up  could  be  used  to  get 
the  Foreign  Service  lobby — and  the  American 
Foreign  Service  Association — to  use  its  In- 
fluence on  Capitol  HUl  to  kill  the  plan. 

Congressional  staffers  who  pushed  through 
the  reforms — some  of  which  were  written  by 
AFSA  officials — now  fear  the  association 
might  crumble  luider  pressure  from  state 
and  oppose  the  bill  they  helped  draft.  j 

AFSA  officials  have  been  told  by  the  Hill/ 
aides  that  if  they  faU  to  back  the  Bayh^ 
Cooper-Case  proposals,  they  can  forget  aboui 
any  other  beneficial   legislation  for  a  loQ| 
time  to  come.  AFSA  has  scheduled  an  opsi 
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membeiBhip  meeting  today,  to  discuss  tts 
stand. 

Hnx  DisPTTTE  Bona — ^Diplomatic 
PaoiconoNS  Staixis 

(By  PhUlp  Shandler) 
The  Senate  Foreign  RelaUona  Committee 
held  up  the  usually-routine  annual  promo- 
tion list  for  the  nation's  career  diplomats  and 
overseas  Information  officials. 

Affected  are  886  Foreign  Service  officers  and 
about  175  employees  of  the  t7.S.  Information 
Agency,  whose  names  recently  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  by  the  White  House. 

Usually,  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
passes  along  the  recommendations  with  little 
paiise. 

On  Tuesday,  however,  it  granted  an  un- 
precedented hearing  to  a  fired  foreign  serv- 
ice officer  who  challenged  both  the  qualifi- 
cations of  many  recommended  officers,  imd 
the  system  by  which  they  were  selected  for 
promotion. 

In  addition,  at  an  executive  session  yester- 
day, it  received  a  strong  protest  from  Sen. 
Claiborne  Pell,  D-RJ. — himself  a  former 
Foreign  Service  officer — against  a  promotion- 
system  change  instituted  recently  by  USIA 
director  Frank  Shakespeare. 

These  actions  came  against  a  background 
of  a  year-long  protest  by  employee  groups 
about  the  State  Department's  personnel  poli- 
cies, and  recent  clashes  between  conunlttee 
chairman  Sen.  J.  William  Fulbrlght,  D-Ark.. 
and  USIA  officials. 

ITie  fired  foreign  service  officer,  John  D. 
Hemenway,  laid  liefore  the  committee  an 
analysis  he  had  made  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment's Biographic  Register.  It  showed,  he 
asserted  that  many  officers  recommended  for 
promotion  lacked  required  language  training. 
He  also  asserted  that  department  promo- 
tion boards  operated  "with  no  established 
standards  of  record-keeping,  with  wheeling 
and  dealing  in  terms  of  Illegal  contacts  (by 
management)  with  members  of  the  boards, 
(and)  with  constantly  shifting  standards  for 
promotion." 

Yesterday,  the  committee  decided  to  for- 
ward the  allegations  to  Deputy  Under-Secre- 
tary for  Administration  William  B.  Macomber 
and  ask  his  oonunents,  before  acting  on  the 
Foreign  Service  promotion  list. 

Sen.  Pell's  complaint  about  the  UHIA  pro- 
motions was  aimed  primarily  at  the  new  sys- 
tem for  evaluation  to  F8I-1.  the  top  rank. 
Departing  from  traditional  USIA  practice — 
and  that  stUl  followed  in  the  foreign  service- 
Shakespeare  announced  recently  that  he 
would  Ignore  the  rankings  for  promotions 
prepared  by  the  USIA  selection  board  for  the 
top  rank,  and  choose  from  among  those  on 
the  list  as  he  saw  fit. 

This  was  attacked  by  some  employes  as 
political  maneuvering,  and  Pell  opposed  it. 
A  spokesman  said  the  committee  might 
meet  next  week  to  reconsder  the  promotions, 
if  It  get  plies  from  Macomber  and  other 
officials. 

Meanwhile,  maneuvering  continued  for  and 
against  a  grievance-procedure  rider  attaclced 
by  the  committee  last  week  to  the  State  De- 
partment's authorization  bill. 

David  M.  Abshire,  assistant  secretary  for 
congressional  rriations,  wrote  committee 
member  Sen.  Oale  McOee,  D-Wyo.,  to  outline 
the  State  Department's  opposition  to  legisla- 
tion which  would  provide  for  three-person 
panels  to  hear  vlrtiully  any  employe 
grievance,  at  open  hearings,  with  prescribed 
access  to  records,  and  with  broad  authority 
to  direct  relief. 

Abshire  argued  that  this  procedure  would 
be  cumbersome,  time-consuming  and  would 
constitute  "a  serious  and  undesirable  in- 
vasion of  necessary  management  discretion." 

Kz-Ami  Assails  Fobbow  Savica 
WASHnroToif,  April  20. — A  former  Foreign 
Ssrrios  offiosr  has  shaksn  the  State  Depart- 


ment by  publicly  charging  that  the  depart- 
ment has  violated  its  own  standards  for 
promotion  and  has  tampered  with  confiden- 
tial personnel  files. 

In  a  hearing  Tuesday  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  John  B. 
Hemenway,  who  is  now  a  civilian  employe' 
with  the  Defense  Department,  acctised  the 
State  Department  also  of  trying  to  deceive  the 
Senate  by  submitting  for  confirmation  to  key 
posts  the  names  of  officers  it  knew  to  be  un- 
qualified. 

After  hearing  the  charges,  the  Senate  com- 
mittee asked  the  Stote  Department  for  details 
of  its  promotion  and  personnel  policies. 

Mr.  Hemenway,  who  is  46  years  old,  was 
dropped  from  the  Foreign  Service  in '  1968 
while  servmg  ae  chief  of  the  Berlin  section  in 
the  department.  He  served  as  an  Infantry 
lieutenant  in  World  War  n,  was  graduated 
from  the  United  States  Naval  Academy  in 
1951  and,  after  entering  the  Foreign  Service 
in  1951,  earned  bachelor's  and  master^  de- 
grees at  Oxford  as  Rhodes  Scholar.  He  is 
rated  fluent  in  Russian  and  Oerman. 

SOX7GBT    aKnfSrATSMXMT 

In  1969,  Mr.  Hemenway  fUed  a  grievance 
charge  against  the  SUte  Department  seeking 
relnsUtement.  The  hearing — the  first  ever 
demanded  by  a  Foreign  Service  officer  and  the 
first  accepted  by  the  department  in  16  years- 
is  being  contested. 

Mr.  Hemenway  testified  that  among  the 
latest  list  of  23  Foreign  Service  officers  pro- 
moted to  class  one,  the  highest  grade,  35  per 
cent  speak  no  foreign  language  while  30  per 
cent  speak  only  one.  The  regulations,  he  said, 
call  for  proficiency  in  at  least  two  foreign 
languages  before  promotion  to  senior  rank. 

Of  the  46  officers  recently  promoted  to  class 
two,  he  said,  31  per  cent  speak  no  foreign 
language  and  36  per  cent  speak  only  one. 

Mr.  Hemenway  charged  the  management 
bureau  of  the  State  Department  with  promot- 
ing its  own  staff  members  to  key  assign- 
ments—  including  promotion  panels  —  and 
with  tampering  with  personnel  files  in  viota- 
Uon  of  r^ulatlons. 

Mr  Hemenway  showed  the  committee 
copies  of  a  staff  memorandum  written  last 
Oct.  1  from  John  A.  Stevenson,  State  Depart- 
ment legal  adviser,  to  William  B.  Macomber 
Jr.,  Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  Management. 
The  Stevenson  memorandvun  criticized  wide- 
spread illegal  access  by  promotion  panels  to 
the  "12  to  14  different"  files  maintained  on 
every  officer  and  recommended  that  such 
practices  be  baited. 

"In  the  Department  of  State."  Btr.  Hemen- 
way charged,  "you  can  prove  anything  in  per- 
sonnel work — or  conceal  anything — depend- 
ing upon  which  files  you  choose  to  select  for 
the  purpose." 

Mr.  Hemenway  also  testified  that  growing 
numbers  of  employes  of  the  bureau  of  man- 
agement are  being  adnUtted  to  the  Foreign 
Service  without  passing  examinations.  In 
several  cases  he  said  they  had  "neither  col- 
lege degrees  nor  language  qualifications." 

A  State  Department  spokesman,  who  said 
that  he  had  not  read  Mr.  Hemenway's  testi- 
mony, explained  that  language  qualifications 
for  senior  officers  are  "objectives"  rather  than 
minimal  standards.  He  conceded  that  there 
had  been  violations  of  regulance  through 
unauthorised  access  to  personnel  flies  but 
said  that  these  practices  had  been  stopped. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently there  came  to  my  attention  an 
April  article  that  appeared  in  the  Lon- 
don Times  on  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee's annual  report. 

It  is  a  soiirce  of  deep  pride  to  me  to 
serve  as  chairman  of  that  committee 
comprised,  as  it  is,  of  so  many  outstand- 
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ing  Members  of  the  Congress  from  both 
Houses. 

The  article  In  question  credits  the  com- 
mittee report  for  demolishing  the  argu- 
ment advanced  by  Treasury  Secretary 
John  B.  Connally  that  the  United  States 
is  able  to  achieve  full  employment  only 
in  time  of  war.  As  the  report  pointed 
out,  this  is  a  falsehood  and  should  never 
be  accorded  the  dignity  of  e^}ousal  by  a 
UJ3.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

As  the  Times  article  points  out,  unem- 
ployment rose  under  President  Nixon  be- 
cause of  a  deliberate  policy  of  deflating 
the  economy.  The  policy  did  not  work. 
It  created  substantial  imemployment  but 
did  nothing  to  alleviate  price  increase 
thereby  giving  this  country  the  worst  of 
two  worlds.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  the  article  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordreed  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  London  Times,  Apr.  4, 1972) 

UjB.  UifucPLOTMxirr — ^Dissipattno  a  Politi- 
cal Foo  To  Revzal  Huicsno 

(By  Anthony  Thomas) 

Tlie  congressional  oommlttee  system  in  the 
United  States,  with  aU  its  faults,  provUIss  a 
great  national  service  In  exposing  and  clarify- 
ing issues  that  the  government  would  prefer 
to  remain  hidden  <x  fudged. 

It  gives  experts,  including  academic  econo- 
mists, a  public  platform.  It  means  that  the 
Samuelsons,  Okuns  and  Krauaes  are  not  con- 
fined to  academic  reservations  in  which 
studies  are  circulated  among  a  few  people 
of  great  Imowledge  and  little  Influence:  they 
can  really  help  to  change  the  direction  of 
policy. 

This  Influence  of  outside  experts  is  very  ap- 
parent in  the  annual  report  of  the  Joint  Con- 
gressional Economic  Committee.  This  has  10 
memljers  each  from  the  United  States  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  and  has 
seven  economists  on  its  staff. 

The  committee  does  not  have  any  direct 
legislative  authority.  Nevertheless,  some  of 
its  members  are  both  very  important  legisla- 
tors and  are  household  names  In  America,  in- 
cluding Hubert  Humphrey.  William  Proxmire, 
Wright  Patman,  J.  William  Pulbright  and 
John  Sparkman. 

Its  primary  function  is  to  raise  the  level 
of  debate  on  the  econjny  and  it  has  performed 
this  task  1>rllilantly  In  shredding  the  Admin- 
istration's highly  politically  motivated  ex- 
planations for  the  sharp  rise  in  unemploy- 
ment in  the  United  States  since  President 
Nixon  entered  the  White  House — from  3.4  per 
cent  to  around  6  per  cent. 

One  Administration  excuse  is  the  Vietnam 
War.  It  argues  that  the  low  level  of  unem- 
ployment that  prevaUed  in  the  late  Sixties 
was  brought  about  by  the  war  build-up  while 
the  high  unemployment  that  now  prevails  Is 
a  consequence  of  the  winding  down  of  the 
war. 

The  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  concede  this  argimient 
has  an  appealing  symmetry  "that  might  be 
pers\iasive  if  it  were  not  for  the  facts". 
They  then  quote  statistics  showing  that  the 
Sixties  began  with  a  high  rate  of  unem- 
ployment and  that  this  rate  feU  from  6.7  per 
cent  in  1961  to  4JS  per  cent  in  1965.  or  weU 
in  advance  of  the  spurt  in  defense  spending. 

A  demolition  Job  is  then  done  on  the 
(Marxist)  case  advanced  by  Mr.  John  B.  Con- 
nally, the  United  States  Ttsasury  Secrstary, 
that  the  United  States  enjoys  full  employ- 
ment only  at  time  of  war — deflned  as  an  un- 
employment rate  of  4  per  cent  of  the  labour 
force. 

"FoUowlng  World  War  Two,  from  IMS  to 
1948",  the  committee  majority  point  out. 


"defenoe  q>endlng  dn^ped  from  over  $80,- 
000m  (about  £80.768m)  to  about  fia/MOm. 
Throughout  that  period,  unemployment  le- 
malned  under  4  per  cent  and  was  8.8  per 
cent  In  1948." 

Mr.  ConnaUy's  case  Is  further  discredited 
by  statistics  Indicating  a  slmultaneoiu 
sharp  decUne  In  the  rate  of  \inemployinent 
and  the  level  of  defence  spending  in  1954  ad 
1966. 

The  congressional  oommlttee  is  similarly 
critical  of  Administration  arguments  that 
changes  in  the  composition  of  the  labour 
fOTce,  with  a  signlfloantly  higher  proportion 
of  young  people  and  women  than  there  were 
16  years  ago,  have  contributed  to  the  recent 
rise  In  unemployment. 

Comparing  1969,  when  unenq>loyment 
stood  at  3.6  per  cent,  with  1971,  when  It  stood 
at  6.9  per  cent,  it  finds  that  unen^loyment 
for  white  males  aged  20  years  and  over  rose 
by  119  per  cent,  for  adult  white  females  by 
64  per  cent  and  for  white  teenagers  of  both 
sexes  by  63  per  cent.  The  comparable  figures 
for  non-white  workers  are  104  per  cent,  56 
per  cent  and  28  per  cent. 

This  does  not,  of  course,  necessarily  dis- 
prove the  general  claim  that  changes  in  the 
composition  of  the  labour  force  have  made  it 
more  difficult  to  achieve  In  a  non-inflationary 
manner  any  given  reduction  in  the  overall 
unemployment.  But  it  does  mean  that  sug- 
gestions by  the  Administration  that  thla  is 
an  Important  new  reason  why  unemployment 
has  suddenly  become  worse  are  spurious. 

The  real  reason  why  unemployment  has 
risen  under  Preeident  Nixon  is  that  the  gov- 
ernment thought  it  could  cure  inflation  lay 
throwing  people  out  of  work.  It  then  fotmd 
it  much  harder  to  reflate  the  economy 
than  It  did  to  deflate  it  and  started  looking 
for  excuses. 

The  joint  economic  committee,  with  the 
help  of  expert  witnesses,  has  dissipated  a 
political  fog  in  exposing  these  exciises  as 
humbug. 

THE  DEATH  OP  J.  EDGAR  HOOVER 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  death 
last  night  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover  marks  the 
end  of  an  era.  Mr.  Hoover  was  the  only 
man  who  could  have  founded,  shaped  and 
led  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
through  more  than  half  a  century  of 
outstanding  service,  welding  it  into 
the  world's  foremost  law  enforcement 
agoacy. 

He  served  with  incomparable  skill  and 
dedication  under  eight  Presidents,  bring- 
ing to  law  enforcement  and  investigation 
an  innovative  mind  and  vast  administra- 
tive sUUs.  Under  his  inspired  leadership 
the  FBI  became  a  model  of  what  a  gov- 
ernment agency  can  do  when  It  brings 
the  right  man  to  the  right  job  at  the  ri^t 
time. 

Mr.  Hoover  was  the  ideal  choice  to 
mold  for  the  United  States  the  investiga- 
tive institution  necessary  for  the  complex 
and  dangerous  times  In  which  we  live. 

His  contilbutions  have  earned  him  a 
place  of  honor  In  American  history. 


STAR-BULLETIN  LOOKS  AT  WASTE 
AND  OVERRUNS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  Hono- 
lulu is  an  American  city  that  has  great 
dependence  on  the  military  for  its  eco- 
nomic wellbeing.  But  even  in  Honolulu, 
waste  in  the  military  is  not  appreciated. 
The  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  makes  that 
clear  in  two  recent  editorials. 

In  one,  the  newspaper  points  out 
that^ 


Incentives  to  waste  money  are  built  Into 
some  Ol  the  present  Federal  budget  pro- 
cedures. 

It  supports  two  proposals  made  re- 
cently before  the  Joint  Economic  CkHU- 
mittee  by  Senator  Pkrct  to  help  reverse 
that  situation. 

In  the  other,  the  Star-Bulletin  sup- 
ports the  idea  of  holding  contractors  to 
their  contracts. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  value  of 
these  editorial  opinions  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they   be  printed  in  the 

RXCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

RnOEDT  SOB  OVKB-RUMS 

President  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower.  April  16, 
1953:  "Every  gun  that  la  made,  every  warship 
launched,  every  rocket  fired  slgniflss,  in  the 
final  sense,  a  theft  from  thoee  who  hunger 
and  are  not  fed,  thoee  who  are  odd  and  are 
not  clothed." 

Ike's  words  above  have  been  quoted  ftom 
time  to  time,  most  recently  In  the  AprU  9 
issue  of  Pande  Magasine. 

In  Washington,  Sen,  William  Proxmire  (D- 
Wis.)  is  at  work  trying  to  add  a  footnote  to 
Ike's  message. 

His  footnote:  The  prloe  at  those  guns,  war- 
ships and  rockets  includes  millions,  even  bu- 
llous, at  dollars  in  coat  ovwruns. 

Testimony  before  Prozmlre's  oommlttee 
shows  that  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  Defense 
Department  contractor  to  flniah  a  job,  then 
submit  a  bill  fc»-  hundreds  at  min\nnn  at 
d<^azs  extra,  claiming  extra  costs. 

I<ockheed  in  one  instance  rf^tm^i  pay  for 
243,000  man  hoturs  of  extra  time  on  a  job. 
Navy  auditors  could  substantiate  only  26,000. 

Avondale  Shipyards  put  in  a  claim  for  $76 
million  extra  on  ship  oonstructl<m  and  held 
up  delivery  until  the  Navy  came  through  with 
$48  million. 

The  way  oif  settling  theee  claims  today  Is 
by  negotlatl<ni,  and  that  process  Includss 
getting  friendly  Congress  members  (Avon- 
dale,  for  example,  lined  up  support  from 
Louisiana's  Influential  members  of  the 
Armed  Service  Committees)  to  pressure  the 
Defense  Department. 

The  competition  between  the  high-paid 
staffs  and  lobbyists  of  the  private  oontiactcv 
and  the  dvU  servants  on  the  Federal  paynMl 
often  is  extremely  \uiequal.  Contractus  have 
a  good  winning  record  In  these  grey  areas  at 
flnanoe. 

To  make  matters  worse,  a  number  oi  pri- 
vate firms  offer  ooursee  in  government  claims 
negotiation,  and  hire  government  «nployes 
to  lectiire  at  them. 

One  such  course  was  stiheduled  for  last 
week  at  Walt  Disney  World.  Fla. 

Sen.  Proxmire 's  committee  recently  heard 
some  common  sense  suggestions  on  how  to 
deal  with  matters  lilce  this. 

The  short  of  it  Is  that  a  contractor  ought 
to  be  held  to  the  terms  of  his  contract. 

If  he  wants  more  than  the  contract  allows 
be  should  be  made  to  go  to  throu^  an  ad- 
vo'sary  proceeding  having  the  same  stature 
and  dignity  as  a  case  in  court. 

Every  dollar  claimed  should  have  to  be 
justifled. 

More  than  that,  as  with  a  court,  there 
shoidd  be  no  lobbying  by  lawy«s  running  to 
Congress,  oalllng  up  secretaries  and  applying 
the  kinds  at  pressures  they  would  never  apply 
on  a  court. 

Former  Defense  Underseorstary  David 
Packard  baa  seen  this  probl«n.  and  oome  up 
with  the  same  remedy — hold  the  oontiaotor 
to  his  contract.  For  the  U.S.  Defense  Depart- 
mnt  this  would  be  a  rare  and  wonderful  step 
toward  soiuider  management  of  the  p\ibUc 
dollar. 
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Budget-minded  VS.  Sen.  William  Proxm!  re 
(D-WlB.)  recently  sailed  Into  Adm.  EIiio 
Zmnwalt,  chief  of  naval  operations,  for  in 
order  to  subordinates  directing  them  to  |  et 
every  dollar  appropriated  by  Congress  spent 
before  the  end  of  the  flscal  year. 

Zumwalt'B  aides  defended  this  as  an  etr<  it 
to  keep  the  Navy  as  strong  as  possible  in 
the  light  of  the  tight  congressional  budgst, 
and  as  entirely  within  the  stated  Intention  of 
Congress. 

Sen.  Proxmlre  tended  to  see  it  otherwlie. 

It  remained  for  Sen.  Charles  Percy  (R-Ill .) 
to  focus  on  the  Inherent  conflict  Involve  d 
and  suggest  some  sensible  remedies. 

Proxmlre  was  outraged  at  the  prospect  •  >f 
playing  fast  and  loose  with  the  public  doUi  x 
by  the  Navy,  the  likelihood  that  a  direct!^  e 
like  Zximwalt's  would  mean  sloppy  contract  s, 
more  overtime,  higher  costs,  wasted  dollars. 

Percy  made  two  common  sense  recon  - 
mendatlons : 

1.  Government  procedures  ought  to  be  ovei  - 
hauled  so  that  departments  arent  penalize  i 
for  falling  to  spend  every  appropriated  do:  - 
lar  within  the  appropriation  year. 

2.  Oovernment  agencies  willing  to  relli  - 
quish  Federal  funds  and  Federal  proper  y 
ought  to  get  credit  for  It  as  an  incentive  '  o 
do  more  of  this.  They  get  none  now. 

Incentives  to  waste  money  are  buUt  in  o 
some  of  the  present  Federal  budget  prooi- 
dures. 

Proposals  such  as  those  made  by  Se  i. 
Percy  could  help  to  reverse  this  situation  I  y 
offering  rewards  for  prudent  management  >f 
the  public  doIJar. 


TAXES 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
when  the  ordinary  American  is  agoi 
over  the  payment  of  his  Federal  inc 
tax.  I  believe  it  would  be  of  interest  to 
him  to  know  that  40  percent  of  all  U.  3. 
firms  escape  income  taxes. 

IRS  statistics  are  the  source  of  ttis 
figure.  Available  data,  according  to  4n 
April  7  report  in  the  Washington 
News,  does  not  show  how  many  of  thi 
firms  escaped  taxes  because  they  eami 
no  profits.  But  IRS  ofOcials  told  the 
News  reporter  that  most  firms  which 
no  corporate  income  tax  are  in  the  looi 
hole  category. 

One  interesting  figure  compiled  by  thje 
Dally  News  reporter  concerns  the  oil 
industry.  In  1970  of  the  7,867  petroleun  i 
and  natural  gas  firms,  3,928  reportetl 
no  tax  liability  primarily  because  of  var  ' 
lous  loopholes. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  oom  ■ 
sent  that  this  article  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Ricoas.  j^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recok  », 
as  follows: 

Som  WrxH  PaoFiTS  Dbiuct  and  I>uck  :   i  0 

Pkbckmt  or  VS.  Fnufs  Xscar  Aix  Imcoh  s 

Tazxs 

(By  Robert  Dletscb) 

Internal  Revenue  Service  statistics  sho 
that  more  than  40  per  cent  of  n.S.  corpoi 
tlons  pay  no  federal  Income  taxes. 

AvaUable   IRS  data  does   not   show  ho 
many  of  these  firms  have  no  profits  and  hi 
many  escaped  taxes  through  deductions,  ta: 
credits  and  other  so-called  loopholes 

But  IRS  officials  say  moat  firms  which  pa' 
no  ootporate  Income  tax  are  in  the  loophole 
category. 

A  study  of  IRS  reports  and  discussions  with 
IRS  offlcUls  by  Scrlpps-Howard  Newspapers 
turned  up  these  other  findings: 


Of  all  corporations,  almost  40  per  cent  re- 
port no  taxable  Income — either  because  they 
operate  at  a  loss  or  because  they  take  advan- 
take  of  one  or  more  categories  of  so-called 
tax  loopholes  so  that  on  paper  their  overall 
expenses  and  credits  exceed  their  Income. 

Of  larger  corporations  which  do  report 
taxable  Income,  one  In  10  pays  no  federal  in- 
come tax.  Again,  the  reason  Is  another  set 
of  loopholes — deductions  and  exemptions 
permitted  from  net  taxable  income. 

Two  loopholes  enable  corporations  to  re- 
duce their  Income  taxes  by  about  16  per  cent. 
These  are  the  Investment  tax  credit  busi- 
nesses get  on  spending  for  plant  and  equip- 
ment and  credits  on  foreign  tax  paymenU. 
It  previously  was  reported  by  Scrlpps-How- 
ard Newspapers  that  those  two  tax  credits 
resulted  In  U.S.  Steel,  the  nation's  largest 
steel  producer,  paying  four  times  as  much 
1971  income  tax  to  Venezuela  as  to  the 
United  States. 

The  data  on  which  these  conclusions  are 
based  Involve  corporate  accounting  periods 
running  from  July,  1969.  through  June.  1970. 
These  are  the  latest  statistics  available.  But 
IRS  sources  believe  the  conclusions  would 
not  be  significantly  different  If  later  periods 
were  Involved. 

KBASX  PRorrrs 
If  anything,  the  number  of  businesses  es- 
caping Income  tax  might  be  greater  because 
of  more  liberal  depreciation  and  investment 
credlta  enacted  since  mld-1970. 

In  the  July.  1969-June,  1970,  period. 
1.670349  corporations  filed  returns  with  IRS. 
Of  this  total,  619,807  reported  no  net  Income 
for  tax  purposes.  There  was  no  breakdown  as 
to  how  many  had  actual  losses  and  were  able 
to  "erase"  their  profits  by  taking  deductions 
for  things  like  depreciation,  amortization 
and  depletion. 

Virtually  all  companies  are  entitled  to  de- 
duct those  three  Items  from  their  gross  in- 
come, just  as  they  are  enUtled  to  deduct  the 
cost  of  materials  and  wages  and  salaries. 

During  the  year-long  period,  corporations 
deducted  $65.6  billion  for  amortization,  de- 
preciation and  depletion. 

Of  the  nearly  1.7  million  corporations, 
1.090,542  told  IRS  they  bad  some  net  Income 
subject  to  tax.  But  of  thla  total,  only  790.363 
paid  any  income  tax. 

Another  154.000  were  classified  as  small 
business  corporations  which  under  federal 
tax  law  were  able  to  pass  all  profiU  on  to 
their  shareholders,  who  then  paid  Income 
taxes  instead  of  the  firms. 

While  there  Is  no  actual  limit  on  the  size 
of  these  firms,  they  may  have  no  more  than 
10  stockholders  and  are  mostly  small. 

This  means  that  106.179  larger  nrms  which 
refKXted  taxable  Income  during  the  year  ac- 
tuaUy  paid  no  income  taxes. 

They  were  able  to  escape  taxes  mainly  by 
taking  advantage  of  tax  crsdlU  (or  loap' 
holes)  not  available  to  all  businesses.  These 
credits  which  can  be  deducted  from  taxable 
Income  are  principally  Investment  tax  credits 
and  credits  for  paying  foreign  taxes. 

rOITT-THaXX  PEICZNT  PAT  NO  TAXES 

These  figures  also  mean  that  out  of  the 
nearly  1.7  million  corporations,  725,986,  or 
43  percent,  paid  no  Income  tax  dxirlng  the 
year— 019,807  because  they  either  had  an  ac- 
tual lOM  or  reported  no  Income  subject  to  tax 
and  106.179  because  they  rei>orted  some  tax- 
able Income  but  aBOttpt^  paying  any  tax  be- 
cause of  the  investment  and  foreign  tax 
credit  or  other  deductions. 

The  other  credits  which  a  corporation  can 
deduct  from  Its  taxable  income  include: 

liOaees  from  previous  years.  Tax  experts  oall 
thla  "deducting  a  net  operating  loas  carry- 
over." 

Dlvldenda  received  from  other  corpora- 
tions. 

Income  from  a  "Weetem  Hemlq>here  Trade 
Oorporatlon,"  a  buslnaaa  operating  entirely 


outside  the  United  States  but  within  Can- 
ada and  Latin  America. 
Dividends  paid  on  certain  preferred  stock. 
pouTicAi.  nsux 

Democratic  presidential  candktatea  have 
been  making  an  Issue  out  of  tax  reform,  oon- 
tandlng  that  the  tax  system  Is  too  biased  In 
favor  of  business  and  wealthy  Individuals. 
These  Democrats  would  reduce  or  end  a  num- 
ber of  tax  advantages  for  corporations,  which 
they  call  loopholes.  Including  the  7  percent 
investment  credit  given  business  for  new 
plant  and  equipment  spending,  the  faster  de- 
predation schedules  and  the  depletion  allow- 
ance. 

Even  some  Republicans  acknowledge  that 
public  Interest  In  tax  reform  Is  growing. 

Individuals  as  well  as  corptxatlons  have  a 
number  of  ways  to  save  on  taxes,  thru  exemp- 
tions and  deductions.  But  the  reformers  ar» 
generally  oonoentratlng  on   business   taxes. 

Figures  on  individual  corporations  are  not 
available.  IRS  statistics  deal  with  Indxistrlea. 
and  reflect  the  fact  that  certain  industries 
benefit  greatly  from  loopholes  and  pay  rela- 
tively little  Income  tax. 

Of  14,005  mining  firms  whi(^  filed  Income 
tax  statements,  7,078 — or  more  than  half — 
reported  no  taxable  income.  The  bulk  of  these 
firms  were  In  the  black  but  erased  their  tax 
llablUtles  by  taking  advantage  of  depletion 
allowances.  Of  the  7.017  mining  firms  which 
reported  taxable  Income,  only  4,071  paid  any 
tax.  And  their  tax  liability,  totaling  slightly 
more  than  $1  billion,  was  reduced  to  ssao 
million  because  these  firms  got  $691  million 
in  domestic  Investment  and  foreign  tax  cred- 
lta. 

Of  7.867  petroleum  and  natxiral  gas  firms, 
3,928  reported  no  tax  liability.  The  3.948  firms 
with  tax  liability  reduced  their  taxes  from 
$708  million  to  $136.4  mllUon  because  of  In- 
vestment and  foreign  tax  credlta. 

Salaries  and  other  paymenta  to  corporate 
officers,  are  legitimate  expenses  and  can  be 
deducted  from  gross  Income  for  tax  pxirpoees. 
In  1004,  the  corporate  officer  salary  deduction 
for  all  corporations  was  $193  bUllon.  In  the 
July,  1909-June  1970.  period  the  total  was 
$26.5  billion.  This  was  an  Increase  of  almost 
40  percent. 


AUTOMOBILE  SAFETY  BELTS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook) 
introduced  amendment  No.  1171  to  8. 
3474  last  Friday,  April  28.  he  stated  that 
the  Department  of  Transportation  plans 
to  eliminate  the  safety  requirement  for 
automobile  seat  belts  when  the  so-called 
passive  restraints  are  mandatory. 

It  also  seems  to  me  a  serious  mistake 
to  immediately  remove  the  one  safety 
item  that  has  been  proven  effective 
while  requiring  something  that  has  yet 
to  be  concluslvdy  proven  capable  of 
doing  the  Job  well,  and  doing  it  all  of 
the  time. 

lliere  is  a  great  deal  of  evidence  to 
indicate  that  thousands  of  lives  would 
be  saved  each  year  if  a  m«joirlty  of  motor 
vehicle  occupants  wore  safety  belts. 

■niere  are  many  people  in  the  country 
today  who.  if  given  the  option,  would 
prefer  to  use  safety  belts  rather  than 
take  a  chance  on  air  bags  or  some  other 
new  system.  And.  from  the  public  evi- 
dence available,  it  appears  that  we  still 
have  considerable  testing  and  proving  to 
do  before  air  bags  are  to  be  made  stand- 
ard equipment  on  all  new  cars. 

I  bdleve  that,  at  the  very  least, 
safety  belts  should  be  kept  in  all  cars, 


even  if  other  devices  are  available,  and 
for  that  reascti  I  support  Soiator  Cook's 
proposal.  But  I  also  feel  ttiat  motorists 
should  have  an  opti(Hi— either  air  begs 
with  safety  belts,  one  of  the  more  ad- 
vanced safety  belt  systems — such  as  the 
ignition  int^lock  tyi>e. 

I  have  reservations  about  how  well 
air  bags  might  work  in  the  extreme 
temperatures  of  Alaska,  and  perhaps 
other  Members  have  siznilar  questions. 
It  seems  to  me  good  policy  to  adopt  a 
slightly  more  cautious  approach  and 
provide  that  extra  measure  of  protec- 
tion that  lap  belts  would  offer. 

I  hope  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
will  see  it  that  way  also. 


FOREXQN  SERVICE  GRIEVANCE 
PROCEDURES 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  State 
Department  is  exposed  to  the  Foreign 
Service  grievance  legislation  reported  out 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  I 
believe  passage  of  the  legislation  is  des- 
perately needed;  the  procedures  recom- 
mended by  the  Department  have  so  many 
loopholes  that  they  would  be  open  to 
widespread  abuse. 

Of  course,  the  Department  has  argued 
for  nearly  a  year  that  its  interim  griev- 
ance procedures  are  complete  adequate. 
I  believe  that  they  are  not.  In  order  to 
assist  my  colleagues  evaluate  the  interim 
grievance  procedures,  I  submit  a  critique 
of  the  lOP  and  the  Bayh  bill,  prepared 
by  a  former  lawyer  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment. The  Department  has  also  argued 
that  the  Bayh-Cooper  leglslatioD  now  be- 
fore the  Senate  is  far  too  strong.  Study 
will  show  that  the  original  Bayh  bill  Is 
stronger  on  a  number  of  points;  how- 
ever, the  Department,  during  9  m<mths  of 
consideration,  never  protested  any  spe- 
cific provisions  in  my  original  bill.  The 
recent  oppositiaii  to  the  reported  legis- 
lation is  particularly  inappropriate  in 
view  of  previous  departmental  disinterest 
in  provisions  of  S.  2023  and  S.  2659. 

My  staff  has  prepared  a  detailed  com- 
parisoQ  of  the  reported  legtslatton,  the 
original  Bayh  bill,  8.  2659,  and  the  De- 
partment's own  interim  grievance  proce- 
dures. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
copy  of  this  critique  as  well  as  the  com- 
pajison  of  the  IGP  and  the  Bayh  bill 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricoio, 
as  follows: 

DxPAKncKMT's  lOP  VxasTTa  Bath  Bnx 

The  Departmental  Announcement  of  Au- 
gust 12,  1971  establlshmg  the  so-called  In- 
terim grievance  procedures  states  that:  "The 
enclosed  Interim  grievance  procedures  in  cer- 
tain important  reapecta  are  similar  to  8. 
2023." 

An  analysis  of  these  Interim  grievance  pro- 
cedtires  clearly  show,  to  the  contrary,  that 
they  differ  radlcaUy  In  almost  all  important 
Memento  of  due  process  and  fairness  from 
8.  2023,  the  original  version  of  the  Bayh  bUl. 

(1)  The  lOP  denies  the  employee  the  right 
to  a  hearing.  Numerous  blocks  are  placed  In 
the  paUi  of  his  obtaining  a  hearing,  as  Indi- 
cated below. 

Both  the  present  gnerance  procedures 
(Section  1800  of  FAM)  and  8.  3023  provide 
the  employee  the  right  to  a  hearing. 

(3)  The  lOP  provides  a  100%  Manage- 
ment-picked and  controlled  grlevanoe  hear- 


ing board  and  denies  the  amployae  the  right 
to  nam*  one  nMmbar  of  the  panel. 

Botti  the  prseent  grlavanoe  prooeduraa 
(Section  1800)  and  8.  3038  provide  for  a 
member  ot  tha  bearing  panel  to  be  named 
by  the  grlevant  and  an  Impartial  dialiman 
not  controUed  or  exclusively  named  by 
Management.- 

(3)  The  lOP  oontlnue  to  exclude  slgaifl- 
oantly  broad  areas  from  which  major  griev- 
ances are  most  likely  to  arise,  eg.  selection 
out,  non-promotion,  unfair  reprisals  and  dis- 
crimination and  other  acta  of  a  capriolous, 
arbitrary  or  malicious  nature  arising  tn  the 
administration  of  the  personnel  system.  (It 
would  appear  to  exclude  these  acta  performed 
by  personnel  authorlttes.) 

8.  3033  provides  due  process  and  Justloe 
through  grievance  bearings  In  all  these  cate- 
gories where  major  career  damage  may  tm- 
f  airly  result. 

(4)  The  lOP  rtveta  Into  the  Management 
and  Peraonnai  oflloes  full  control  over  the  ao- 
called  grievance  machinery,  staff,  procedures, 
ete.  and  contlnties  to  permit  them  to  change 
at  wUl  to  fit  narrow  ooncepta  of  justice  and 
falmees. 

8.  2023  places  the  entire  grievance  ma- 
chinery outside  of  the  control  and  direction 
of  the  Management  and  Persoimel  authori- 
ties and  provides  for  due  process  and  justloe 
as  a  right  under  law  not  subject  to  unilateral 
change  through  arbitrary  revision  of  regula- 
tions. 

(5)  lOP  ptirporto  to  establish  the  grievance 
board  within  the  Secretary  of  Stoto's  office 
and  "Independent  of  other  agency  manage- 
ment." Yet  it  is  the  Management  and  Person- 
nel offices  which  develop  the  llsta  of  members, 
name  the  members,  provide  the  staff  of  the 
Board  and  control  their  salaries  and  faclll- 
tlea,  have  their  staff  present  during  the 
Board's  deliberations,  etc. 

8.  3023  provides  for  an  Independent  Board 
except  for  one  member  named  by  Manage- 
ment and  authorizes  the  Board  to  flx  the  sal- 
aries of  staff  It  wlU  hire. 

(6)  lOP  provides  for  an  extended,  delaying 
and  potentially  cruel  career-damaging  "in- 
formal consideration"  of  the  grievance  by 
forcing  the  victim  to  go  to  the  vwy  people 
who  committed  the  acta  complained  of.  This 
provision  "legislates"  some  of  the  cruelest 
aspecta  of  the  Foreign  Service  personnel  sys- 
tem by  ignoring  the  human  element  that  a 
man  will  risk  bis  entire  career  by  going  to  a 
grievance  board  only  when  he  feels  he  Is 
In  extremis.  Worse  yet,  the  lOP  requires  that 
the  grievant  reduce  the  results  of  all  these 
delaying  steps  to  writing  and  then  go  to  the 
head  of  Personnel  with  this  product  for  fur- 
ther "Informal"  review  before  he  can  even 
get  to  the  grievance  board  to  request  a  for- 
mal hearing.  (The  record  of  Personnel  au- 
thorities In  State  In  re  their  wUUngnees  to 
permit  formal  grievance  hearings  Is  disgrace- 
ful— one  In  16  years.) 

8.  3033  provides  for  a  clear  and  unimpeded 
path  to  the  grievance  board  for  a  review  of 
his  grievance  upon  ita  merito,  without  sub- 
jectmg  him  to  a  series  of  dangers  or  irrep- 
arable damage  to  Ills  career. 

(7)  The  IQP  provides  not  only  a  most  con- 
fusion and  ambiguous  maae  of  "Infcsmal 
grievance  consideration'*  stops  with  numer- 
ous time  hurdles  which  must  be  met,  but 
when  the  Board  Is  reached  It  Is  authorized 
to  cut  off  his  relief  with  a  variety  of  other 
alternatives  than  a  formal  hearing.  Addt- 
tlonaUy.  when  a  formal  hearing  is  authorised, 
which  may  well  be  rare,  it  could  under  the 
TOP  wind  up  with  only  one  member  of  the 
panel  sitting  as  the  Board.  (068.1  (a) ) 

Section  1800  grievance  prooedures  and  S. 
3008  both  provide  a  dear,  unambiguous 
procedure  with  none  oS  the  "time  bombs" 
and  "hurdles"  which  are  Imposed  by  the 
lOP,  to  delay  and  Impede  jtistloe.  The  griev- 
ant is  guaranteed  a  fun  and  Impartial  board 
under  S.  2023.  at  least  with  respect  to  two 
members. 


(8)  IGP  provides  for  all  mena>enB  of  the 
Board  and  panels,  exc^it  for  the  chairman 
and  so-called  "public  members"  to  be  of- 
ficers and  employees  of  the  Foreign  Service. 
This  guarantees  that  they  will  aU  dlrecUy  or 
indirectly  come  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
Management  and  also  subject  to  the  per- 
sonnel authorities  for  their  career  manage- 
ment. 

Both  SecUon  1800  and  S.  3038  provide  rea- 
sonable alternatives  to  the  use  of  oflioers  and 
emifloyees  of  the  Foreign  Service  in  the  de- 
signation of  members  of  the  Board. 

(9)  An  Incestuous  arrangement  Is  pro- 
vided under  lOP  for  the  naming  by  the 
Management  authorities  of  three  agencies  of 
two  member  from  each  agency  to  serve  on 
what  Is  not  even  alleged  to  be  an  impartial, 
unbiased  gcrievanoe  board. 

S.  2023  avoids,  with  req;>ect  to  at  least 
two/thirds  of  the  Board  members,  this  In- 
house  Management-oriented  stacUng  of  the 
grievance  panels. 

(10)  "Public  members",  who  are  normally 
fine  citizens  but  notoriously  Management- 
oriented,  are  provided  for  by  the  lOP  to 
provide  puUlc -leavening  on  the  panels.  Un- 
fortunately, they  are  provided  from  Usta 
maintained  by  the  Management  authoriUes 
and  have  themselves  served  on  Selection 
Boards  organized  and  instructed  by  manage- 
ment and  personnel  authorities  In  the  State 
Department. 

S.  2023  makes  no  provision  for  such  hand- 
picked  representatives  of  the  Management 
area. 

(11)  To  guarantee  Management  control  of 
the  Grievance  Board,  llsta  are  prepared  and 
controUed  by  "M"  for  selection  of  the  Chair- 
man and  at  aU  membership  on  the  Board. 

Neither  the  Section  1820  grievance  pro- 
cedures nor  S.  2023  permit  such  discrimina- 
tory and  arbitrary  control  of  the  grievance 
procedures  to  remain  In  the  hands  of  "M". 

(12)  IGP  does  not  require  a  transcript 
of  record  to  be  recorded  and  prepared. 

Section  1820  and  S.  3023  require  a  tran- 
script of  record  to  be  maintained  and  pro- 
vided to  the  grievant. 

(13)  IGP  provides  for  the  grievant  to  have 
(uxess  to  the  "record  of  proceedings"  only 
during  a  formal  hearing — ^whlch  hearing  may 
never  be  reached  on  the  extended  delays 
provided  for — but  IGP  does  not  permit  such 
access  diiring  the  "Informal  reviews"  stage. 

Section  1820  and  S.  2023  permlta  the 
grievant  access  to  aU  documentation  pro- 
vided to  the  panel  at  aU  stages. 

(14)  IGP  makes  provision  for  the  grievant 
to  have  a  repreeentatlve  only  at  the  formal 
hearing  stage. 

S.  2033  makes  provision  for  the  grievant 
to  have  a  representative  at  aU  stages. 

(Irr^arable  damage  under  the  maze  and 
ambiguities  of  the  TOP  are  most  likely  to  oc- 
cur during  the  preliminary  and  "Informal" 
stages.) 

(15)  Under  IGP  the  Board  decider  if  the 
employee  has  a  grievance  and  whether  the 
employee  shall  have  a  hearing.  (This  Is 
merely  a  continuation  of  the  Ulegal  prac- 
tices heretofore  foUowed  by  the  personnel 
authorities.) 

In  8.  2023  and  under  Section  1820  the 
grievant  is  entitled  to  a  formal  hearing.  (His 
right  is  protected  notwithstanding  abuses 
by  the  authorities  In  the  past.  With  one  ex- 
ception no  repeat  no  FSO  was  even  allowed 
to  have  a  hearing  m  more  than  15  years.) 

(16)  Under  the  IGP  the  grievant  and  his 
repreeentatlve  can  only  have  access  to  agency 
records  "as  are  deemeo  necessary  by  the  "M" 
established  and  controlled  Board.  (Thus, 
again,  "legalizing"  the  current  illegal  situ- 
ation. 

Section  1820  and  8.  3033  provide  for  full 
access  to  records  they  require  for  a  proper 
presentation  of  the  grievance  and  ita  ad- 
judication. 

(17)  The  IGP  places  extensive  restrictions 
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on  so-caU«<l  "claaaliled  and  prlylieged  ii*- 
terUl"  being  mMle  available  to  the  grlevuit 
or  made  a  part  of  the  record  of  proceedli  igs. 
8.  2033  places  no  restriction  on  the  u«  of 
olaaalfled  material  deemed  relevant  to  Om 
Board's  Investigation  of  a  complaint. 

(18)  lOP  requires  no  oath  to  be  taken  by 
wltneeses. 

8.  2033  provides  for  testimony  at  befu-l  igs 
to  be  given  under  oath. 

(19)  lOP  does  not  allow  open  bearli  tgs 
and  severely  restricts  attendance  at  hearli  igs 
only  to  persons  having  a  "direct  connect:  on 
with  the  grievance." 

8.  3033  provides  for  open  hearings  unl  bss 
the  employee  requests  otherwise. 

(20)  IGP  actually  provides  for  a  grievance 
hearing  "In  absentia",  conceivably  as  a  pi  nl 
tlve  act  against  the  employee  If  he,  as  gr  eV' 
ant,  falls  to  show  up  for  the  hearings. 

S.  2033  makes  no  provision  for  such  piinl 
tlve  continuation  or  holding  of  a  hearing  "In 
absentia",  directed  against  the  grlevant  for 
having  dared  to  Initiate  a  grievance  act  on. 
S.  3023  provides  that  If  grlevant  Is  luii  ble 
to  attend  his  representative  must  be  present 
for  the  hearing  to  continue. 

(21)  lOP  appears  to  make  no  provl^on 
for  the  grlevant  to  arrange  to  have  hoi  tile 
witnesses  called.  The  burden  Is  placed  u  >on 
the  grlevant  to  call  "his"  wltneeses. 


5.  3528,  aa  reported 
Title  VI  of  Foreign  Service  Act  (22 
981)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end: 
"Part  J — Foreign  Service  Grievances 


8.  2033  places  no  such  burden  upon  the 
grlevant  to  call  witnesses.  The  Board  calls 
all  wltneeses  whose  testimony  Is  deemed 
relevant  to  the  Issues. 

(33)  With  respect  to  redress  and  remedies 
for  the  damage  underlying  the  grievance,  the 
lOP  Is  cruelly  limited.  No  promotion  may  be 
ordered  notwithstanding  a  finding  of  ex- 
treme damage  to  a  career  or  promotion  pros- 
pects; presumably  the  personnel  records  may 
be  corrected  after  months  of  effort  with  In- 
herent career-damaging  provisions  Just  In 
seeking  the  remedy;  and  a  meaningless  exten- 
sion of  tlme-ln-gnide  may  be  ordered  which 
Is  hardly  of  value  with  the  recent  16  years 
In  grade  provision. 

Persons  already  selected  out  even  in  recent 
weeks  and  months  are  estopped  from  any  ac- 
cess at  all  to  the  lOP  because  they  are  not 
on  the  rolls  as  of  Aug^ust  12,  1971. 

The  IGP  provides  other  remedies  that  have 
no  bearing  on  the  grlevant's  career  or  liveli- 
hood but  have  a  cosmetic  impact  to  mislead 
the  reader. 

(23)  The  IGP  provides  only  for  "reconsid- 
eration by  a  subsequent  selection  board  of  an 
employee  who  haa  ceixaed  to  be  eligible  for 
consideration  for  promotion  or  who  has  been 
involuntarily  retired  as  the  only  remedy  In- 
volving the  possibility  of  promotion.  (Sec. 
687.2(6)) 


(Thus,  a  man's  career  must  already  be 
dead  before  the  board  can  even  recommend 
only  reconsideration  by  a  subsequent  regular 
Selection  and  Promotion  Board.  What  about 
the  99%  of  officers  who  may  have  suffered 
severe  damage  to  their  careers  but  are  not 
yet  dead?) 

S.  2023  permits  the  grievance  board  to 
order  mi  Immediate  promotion  if  the  ends  of 
justice  and  decency  are  thereby  served. 

(34)  IGP  appears  to  provide  for  the  Board 
to  order  the  reinstatement  of  an  employee 
with  back  pay  when  be  has  been  "wrong* 
fiUly  separated  as  a  consequence  of  the  mat- 
ter by  which  the  employee  Is  aggrieved." 

But  this  appears  to  be  made  meaningless 
and  negated  by  ambiguous  language  (Sec. 
667.2(6)  which  drags  In  the  mythology  of 
"comparison  by  a  Selection  Board"  prevent* 
Ing  such  reinstatement. 

S.  2023  has  no  such  ambiguous.  Justice- 
defeating  limitations  on  its  redress  and 
remedies. 

(26)  Perhaps  most  cruel  of  all,  even  the 
pathetic  remedies  left  to  the  Board  to  pro- 
pose are  not  binding  on  the  agency.  They  are 
merely  recommendations  at  best. 

S.  2023  provides  for  the  Grievance  Board's 
decisions  to  be  binding  on  the  Department 
of  State  on  grievance  hearings. 


CouptfOBOif  or  8.  3626,  8.  2669  and  IifTBanc  GaizvANaE  Paociooas 

AKXMOINO  FOSnON   SBVICX  ACT  OF    19«S — SBC.  lOS 

S.  2659,  original  Bayh  bill  lOP 

U.^.0.        Same  as  S.  3626  No  such  section;  IGP  Is  not  a  statute. 


moMTrLOATioir  Am  bxvuxon  or  sEomjiTioNs— sec.  sea 


the 


S.  2059 
No  statement  of  purpose. 


S.  3528 

The  purpose   of  Part  J   Is  to  Insure 
fullest  measure  of  due  process  and  the  lust 
resolution  of  grievances  of  Foreign  Service 
Officers,  employees  and  sxirvlvors.  I 

PBOICTTUIATION  AND   BKVISION   Or  RXGULATIONS — BXC. 


lap 


S.  3528 

The  Secretary  is  allowed  to  promulgate  ahd 
revise  regulations  consistent  with  the  stai  e- 
ment  of  purpose.  These  regulations  may  i  ot 
alter  or  amend  the  statutory  provisions  |or 
due  process. 

S.  3528 

Any  officer  or  employee  or  previous  offifcer 
or  employee  (who  U  a  U.S.  citizen) ,  or  nis 
survivor  may  file  a  grievance.  A  grlevanc<  Is 
any  complaint  against  any  claim  of  injust  Ice 
or  unfair  treatment  of  such  officer  or  « m- 
ployee.  Definition  Includes,  but  Is  not  Uml  ;ed 
to: 

1.  actions  leading  to  deprivation  of  due 
process 

2.  actions  related  to  promotion  or  select  on 
out 

3.  the  contents  of  any  efficiency  report  or 
security  records  I 

4.  actions  In  the  nature  of  adverse  per- 
sonnel action  and 

6.  separation  for  cause. 


S.  3528 

1.  The  board  Is  composed  of  tndependedt, 
distinguished,  n.S.  citizens,  who  are  not  o  T 
ficers  or  employees  of  State,  USIA,  or  AI 3. 
The  board  consists  of  3  members,  one  >f 
whom  is  appointed  by  the  Sec.  of  State,  o:  le 
of  whom  Is  appointed  by  the  employee  re;  > 
reeentatlve,  and  one  who  la  appointed 
the  other  2  members.  If  the  first  two  mezi 
bers  cannot  agree  on  a  third  within  10  da; 
after  the  second  member  is  appointed,  thi 


S.  2659 

No  provision  for  Secretary  promulgating  or 
revising  regulations. 


UBTUimOW      MC.  ••1(1) 

S.  2659 
Any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Service  who 
is  a  U.S.  citizen  may  file  a  grievance  which 
m\ist  be  in  writing.  Defines  grievance  and 
appeal  as  any  complaint  against  any  injus- 
tice, unfair  treatment  of  an  employee  or 
aspect  of  his  work  situation.  DefliUtlons  in- 
clude but  are  not  limited  to: 

1.  actions  leading  to  deprivation  of  due 
process 

2.  actions  related  to  promotion  or  selec- 
tion out 

3.  the  contents  of  any  efficiency  report 

4.  actions  in  the  nature  of  adverse  per- 
sonnel action  and 

6.  separation  for  cause. 

Grievance  does  not  Include  matters  of  for- 
eign policy  or  the  general  management  of 
the  State  Dep't.  unless  it  affects  a  right  ac- 
corded an  employee.  There  Is  no*speclflc  men- 
tion of  security  records. 

BOAKO  AND  TTS  DOTIES BBC.  •••(•> 

5.   2659 

1.  Th«  board  conslsta  of  3  members,  ons  of 
whom  U  dealgnated  by  th«  Federal  Itedla- 
tlon  and  Conciliation  Service  and  is  desig- 
nated the  chairman,  one  of  whom  to  ap- 
pointed by  the  Dept.,  and  one  of  whom  to 
appointed  by  the  grlevant. 

2.  All  members  serve  for  3  year  tenns  ex- 
cept the  member  appomted  by  the  grtovant 
who  serves  until  the  grlevant's  complaint  to 
disposed.  Members  of  the  board  are  r«lm- 


The  purpose  is  to  establish  uniform  poli- 
cies and  procedures  to  consider  and  decide  on 
grievances  of  Foreign  Service  Officers  and  em- 
ployees. There  is  no  mention  of  survivors. 
692 

tap 

No  such  formal  provtolon; 
atwUl. 


Dep't.  may  alter 


tap 

A  grlevant  may  file  a  formal  grievance 
only  after  informal  discrusions  have  failed.  A 
formal  grievance  must  follow  a  complicated 
outline:  it  must  be  in  writing;  It  must  iden- 
tify and  clarify  the  basis  of  the  grievance;  It 
must  specify  the  personal  relief  requested 
and  it  must  contain  all  the  correspondence 
made  and  received  under  the  informal  proce- 
dures. A  grievance  is  defined  as  any  matter 
of  concern  or  dissatisfaction  to  an  employee 
which  Is  subject  to  control  by  hto  employing 
agency.  Matters  specifically  excluded  are  per- 
sonnel assignments,  nonselectlon  for  promo- 
tion or  selection  for  Involimtary  retirement, 
and  others.  There  is  no  mention  of  security 
records  or  actions  related  to  adverse  per- 
sonnel actions.  It  does  not  state  that  a 
survivor  of  a  Foreign  Service  Officer  may  file 
a  grievance. 


IGP 

1.  The  nine  member  board  to  composed  of: 

(a)  Two  foreign  Service  employees  or  of- 
ficers, each  from  the  depts.  of  State,  USIA 
and  AID.  These  members  are  selected  by  the 
re^Mctlve  agency  directors  with  the  ^proval 
of  the  participating  organ  litations. 

(b)  A  chairman  which  to  i4>polnt«d  by  the 
Sec.  of  State  from  a  list  approved  by  agency 
directors  and  participating  organtaathms. 

(c)  Two  public  members  who  are  deslg- 
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the  Chief  Judge  of  the  TTB.  Court  of  i^>peato 
for  the  District  of  Columbto  Circuit 
(Bazelon)   shall  appoint  the  third. 

2.  Members  shall  serve  3  year  terms  and 
receive  compensation  at  the  rate  paid  an 
mdivldual  at  OS-IS. 

3.  The  board  may  obtain  facilities  and  sup- 
plies, and  i4>polnt  and  fix  the  oompanaatlon 
tit  such  officers  and  en4>loyees  of  the  board 
as  it  deems  necessary.  Officers  and  employees 
io  appointed  are  responsible  solely  to  the 
board. 

4.  The  records  of  the  board  are  maintained 
by  the  board  and  are  separate  from  all  other 
Dep't.  records. 

6.  Provtolons  are  made  to  deal  with  addl- 
nonal  paneto. 

5.  3Mt 

1.  Present  Grievances:  The  grlevant  has  6 
months  after  the  occurrence  of  the  Injustice 
to  file  a  grievance. 

2.  Retroactive  Ortevances:  If  the  grievance 
arose  prior  the  the  date  on  which  regulations 
are  first  promulgated,  the  grlevant  must  then 
file  within  1  year  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. Excluded  from  the  computation  of  any 
such  period  to  any  time  during  which  the 
grlevant  could  not  have  reasonably  discov- 
ered the  grounds  which  are  the  basto  of  the 
grievance. 

S.  3526 

1.  The  bocod  conducts  a  hearing  in  any 
case  filed  with  it.  The  hearing  Is  open  unless 
the  board  determines  otherwise. 

2.  The  grtevant  and  his  representatives  are 
entitled  to  be  present  at  the  hearing. 

3.  Testimony  at  a  hearing  to  given  by  oath 
or  affirmation,  which  any  board  member 
will  have  the  authority  to  admlntoter. 

4.  Each  party  to  entitled  to  examine  and 
cross-examine  witnesses  and  serve  interroga- 
tories upon  another  party  and  have  them 
answered. 

6.  Upon  request  of  the  board  or  grievant, 
the  Dep't.  must  promptly  make  available  at 
the  hearing  or  by  deposition  any  witness  Tin- 
der the  control,  supervision,  or  responsibility 
of  the  Dep't.  If  the  witness  to  not  made  avail- 
able in  person  or  by  deposition  within  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  time  as  determined  by  the 
board,  the  facts  at  issue  shall  be  construed  in 
favor  of  the  grievant. 

6.  Hearings  are  transcribed  verbatim. 


bursed  by  the  Dep't.  for  travel,  subslstenoe 
and  other  necessary  expenses. 

3.  The  chairman  obtains  the  facilities, 
supplies,  and  employees  (fixes  their  com- 
pensation) of  the  board.  The  chairman  also 
assigns  the  business  of  the  bottfd  to  the  em- 
ployees. Eiqienses  of  the  board  are  paid  out 
of  funds  apprcH>riated  to  the  State  Dep't. 

4.  Beoords  of  the  board  are  maintained  by 
the  board  and  are  separate  from  Dep't. 
records. 

There  to  no  provtolon  for  additional  mem- 
t>ers  at  paneto.  There  to  a  specific  provtolon 
for  disqualifications  and  for  filling  vacancies 
on  the  board. 


nated  by  the  chairman  from  a  list  fumlahed 
by  the  Sec.  and  approved  by  the  agency  di- 
rectors and  participating  organtoatlons. 

2.  Assignments  to  the  board  are  for  the 
duration  of  the  IGP.  No  compenaatKxi  to 
specified. 

3.  The  Sec.  provides  staff  support  to  the 
board  as  necessary. 

4.  The  reccuKto  of  the  board  are  main- 
tained by  the  board.  Does  not  stete  that  the 
records  are  separate  from  Dept.  records. 

6.  No  provtolon  for  additional  board  mem- 
bers. 


TIKE  LIMITS — SBC. 

S.  2tS9 


•92(3) 


1.  Present  Grievances:  There  to  no  time 
limit  on  filing  of  grievances  which  occur 
after  enactment  of  thto  act. 

2.  Retroactive  Grievances:  The  board  shall 
receive  and  Investigate  for  1  year  subsequent 
to  the  date  of  enactment  of  thto  act  only 
grievances  (or  appeato)  of  a  Foreign  Service 
Officer  who  has  departed  the  Service  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  thto  act. 


CONDUCT    or    HXABING BBC.  eS2(4> 

8.  Z6S9 

1.  The  board  must  hold  a  hearing  if  an  em- 
ployee requests  one  within  30  days  after  filing 
the  grievance  or  within  30  days  of  the  board's 
notice  that  the  record  failed  to  sustain  the 
complaint. 

2.  The  hearings  are  open  unless  the  grievant 
requests  otherwise.  The  employee  and/or  hto 
representative  may  be  present  at  the  hear- 
ing. 

3.  Testimony  at  the  hearing  must  be  given 
under  oath  or  affirmation  which  the  chair- 
man shall  have  authority  to  admlntoter. 

4.  Each  party  has  the  right  to  examine  and 
cross-examine  witnesses. 

5.  The  board  may  request  the  Dep't.  to 
make  an  employee  available  and  if  in  the 
Ijoard's  Judgment,  compliance  with  its  re- 
quest to  essential  to  a  full  and  fair  hearing, 
the  Dep't.  must  comply  with  the  request 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time  as  deter- 
mined by  the  board,  or  else  the  facts  at 
issue  will  be  construed  in  favor  of  the  em- 
ployee. 

6.  A  verbatim  transcript  of  the  hearing  to 
provided  the  employee. 


tap 

1.  Present  Grtovanoes:  Grievances  which 
occur  after  regulations  are  promulgated  must 
be  filed  wtlhln  80  days  of  oocuirence  or  the 
date  the  employee  became  aware  of  the 
occurrence. 

2.  Retroactive  Grievances:  A  grievance 
which  occiirred  prior  to  promulgation  ot 
IGP  regulations  must  be  filed  within  60 
days  after  promulgation  of  these  regvUations 
or  discovery  of  the  act  or  occurrence  giving 
rise  to  a  grievance,  whichever  to  later. 


lOP 

1.  If  the  grievance  to  not  adjudicated 
through  the  informal  procedures,  the  board 
may  hold  a  hearing  if  in  its  discretion  it 
thinks  the  hearing  to  necessary.  The  board 
conducts  a  hearing  In  any  case  where  it  deter- 
mines the  grievance  to  be  a  major  one. 

a.  The  hearing  to  not  open  to  the  public 
or  press.  The  grievant  and/or  hto  represen- 
tative may  be  present  at  the  hearing  but  the 
hearing  may  proceed  without  them. 

3.  Ttien  to  no  mention  of  testimony  imder 
oath  or  affirmation. 

4.  Witnesses  called  by  any  party,  including 
the  board,  shall  be  subject  to  cross-examina- 
tion from  all  other  parttes. 

6.  The  grievant  has  the  responsibility  to 
arrange  for  hto  witnesses  to  appear  (grievant 
cannot  call  hostile  witnesses).  On  request 
of  the  board,  the  agency  must  make  an  em- 
ployee available  when  it  to  admintotratlvely 
practicabto  to  do  so.  If  it  to  impractical,  the 
agency  must  make  him  available  for  tesU- 
mony  by  dqxxltlon.  Refusal  of  a  witness  to 
testify  after  a  special  request  by  the  board 
may  be  deemed  by  the  board  to  constitute  an 
admission  of  the  grievant's  allegations  con- 
cerning that  matter. 

6  The  board  may  order  a  verbatim  trans- 
cript or  written  summary  of  the  hearing. 


nxKDOii  noM  ibrsaint;  kiobt  to  oottnskl— «bc.  ssacs) 


8. 35i$ 

Any  grtevant  or  witness  involved  in  a  pro- 
ceeding bef<»«  the  board  to  free  from  any 
restraint,  Interference,  coercion,  discrimina- 
tion, or  reprisal.  The  grievant  has  the  right 
to  a  representative  at  every  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. The  grievant  and  hto  representa- 
tives under  the  control,  supervtoion  or  re- 
qwnslbUity  of  the  State  Dep't.  are  granted 
reasonable  periods  of  leave  to  prepare  and 
present  the  grievance.  The  same  to  true  for 
witnesses. 

5. 3526 
1.  The  board  has  aoeees  to  any  document 
or  Information  considered  by  the  board  to  be 
relevant,  including  but  not  limited  to,  the 
personnel  and,  under  appropriate  security 
measures,  seciirity  records  of  such  officer  or 
employee,  and  of  any  rating  or  reviewing  offi- 
cer. 

CXVm 062— Part  13 


8. 2859 
Same  as  S.  8636  except  there  to  no  spedflc 
statement  on  reasonable  leave  tot  witnesses 
to  testify. 


top 

Same  as  S.  3S36  except  it  does  not  wpn- 
clfically  give  the  grievant  the  right  to  a 
representative  at  every  stage  of  the  proceed- 
ings. Language  used  to  "in  presenting  a  grtov- 
ance"  the  grievant  has  a  rlg^t  to  representa- 
tives. 


BOABO'8    ACCBSS    TO    DOCC1CBNT8 — BBC.    t9H9) 

8. 2959 
Same  as  S.  3626  except  there  to  xk>  specific 
provtolon  for  secvurity  records.  Dep't.  must 
provide  Information  within  6  working  days 
of  request. 


tap 

Board  may  secure  "documentary"  evidence 
during  an  inquiry.  Refusal  by  an  agency  to 
cotaplj  with  a  request  by  the  board  for  dto- 
cloeiire  of  a  record  may  be  construed  by  the 
lx>ard  in  favor  of  the  grtevant. 
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2.  Any  such  document  or  information  re- 
quested must  be  promptly  provided  b^  the 
Dep't. 

3.  A  rating  or  reviewing  officer  mukt  be 
informed  by  the  board  If  any  of  bis  r^orts 
are  being  examined. 


S.  3526 
The    Dep't.    must    promptly    furnlst: 
grlevant   and   such   document   or 
tlon  (other  than  any  secvurity  record 
personnel  or  security  records  of  any 
officer  or  employee  of  the  government ) 
the    grlevant    requests    to    substantlat4 
grievance  and  which  the  board  determli 
relevant  to  the  proceeding. 


the 

Infc^ma- 

or  the 

>ther 

hlch 

his 

es  Is 


S.  3526 

The  Dep't.  must  expedite  any  sechrlty 
clearance  whenever  necessary  to  insure  4  fair 
and  prompt  Investigation  and  hearing. 


S.  3S26 

The  board  may  consider  any  relevani 


CRUTVANT'S  access  to  documents — sic.  682(7) 

S.  2659 
Much  stronger:  there  is  no  ^>eclflc  ex- 
clusion of  security  records;  no  approval  is 
needed  from  the  board;  and  a  15-day  time 
limit  Is  Imposed  on  the  State  Dep't.  for  fur- 
nishing Information. 


SECURITT    clearance SEC.    692(8) 

S.  2659 

Same  as  S.  3626  except  purpose  Is  to  allow 
any  member  of  the  board,  the  employee,  his 
counsel,  or  any  witnesses  to  have  access  to 
classified  material. 

RULES    OF    EVIDENCE SEC    692(9) 


IGP 

Weaker:  Grlevant  and  representative  have 
access  to  records  as  are  deemed  necessary  by 
the  board.  Classified  and  privileged  material 
are  not  available  to  grlevant  without  ap- 
proval of  board. 


lOP 

No  such  provision  because  security  mate- 
rial Is  not  available. 


evl- 


S.  2659 
Same  as  S.  3526  but  more  explicit:  The 
dence  or  Information  oooUng  to  its  attezitloii.  board  Is  not  limited  to  court  rules  of  evi- 
dence; cases  of  doubt  are  resolved  in  favor 
of  admissibility;  evidence  does  not  have  to 
be  formally  presented  to  the  board  (allows 
hearsay) ;  and  testimony  may  be  received  in 
the  form  of  sM^m  affidavits  or  in  the  form 
of  unsworn  statements. 

SUSPENSION    or    DEPARTMENTAL    ACTION SEC    692(10 


lOP 
The  bofurd  Is  not  limited  by  legal  rules  of 
evidence.  However,  it  must  maintain  reasoQ- 
able  bounds  of  competency,  relevancy  and 
materiality  and  have  the  discretion  to  ex- 
clude any  testimony  or  other  evldenoe  which 
is  tinduly  ctimulative. 


S.  3526 

If  the  board  determines  that  (A)  the  Dkpt. 
is  considering  any  action  (including  but  not 
limited  to,  separation  or  termination)  w  ilch 
is  related  to,  or  may  affect,  a  grievance  p<  nd- 
ing  before  the  board,  and  (B)  the  action 
should  be  suspended,  the  Dep't.  shall  sus]  end 
such  action  until  the  board  has  ruled  i  pon 
such  grievance. 

S.  3526 

1.  If  the  board  determines  that  the  g  rlev- 
ance  Is  meiitorious  in  cases  not  rel  ting 
to  promotion,  assignment,  or  selection  out, 
then  its  recommendations  are  directed  1 1  the 
Secretary  and  are  final  and  binding  ipon 
all  pcu-tles. 

2.  If  the  board  determines  that  the  g  rlev- 
ance  is  meritorious  in  any  case  relatlr  g  to 
promotion,  assignment,  or  selection  out,  ;hen 
its  recommendatiorus  are  transmitted  tc  the 
Secretary  and  are  final  and  binding  oi  all 
parties  except  that  the  Secretary  may  r«  Ject 
any  such  recommendation  only  If  he  d<  ter- 
mines  that  the  foreign  policy  or  securlt  f  of 
the  U.S.  will  be  adversely  affected.  Any  such 
determination  must  be  fully  d(x:umented  and 
signed  by  the  Secretary  with  a  copy  f  im- 
Ished  the  grlevant. 

3.  No  enumeration  of  possible  remedl^. 

4.  After  review  of  the  proceedings  and  the 
recommendations  of  the  board,  the  Secr«  tary 
must  return  the  entire  record  of  the  lease 
to  the  board  for  its  retention. 

5.  No  officer  or  employee  of  the  Dept  Par- 
ticipating In  a  proceeding  on  behalf  of  the 
Dep't.  can  prepare,  advise,  or  otherwise  par- 
ticipate in,  any  review  or  determinatio  i  of 
the  Secretary  with  respect  to  that  procee(  ing. 

6.  There  is  no  mention  of  minimum!  de- 
cisionmaking vote  requirements. 


S.  2659 


IGP 


Same  as  S.  3526. 


No  such  provision. 


ic 


S.  3526 
The  board  has  the  authority  to  Insure 
no  copy  of  the  Secretary's  decision  to  rej 
board's  recommendation,  no  notation  of 
failure  of  the  board  to  find  for  the  grlev  mt 
and  no  notation  that  a  proceeding  has  l«en 
held,  will  be  entered  in  the  employee's   ler- 


RULING  BT  THE  BOARD SEC.    (11) 

S.   2659 

1.  If  the  board  determines  that  a  com- 
plaint relating  to  a  grievance  is  meritorious, 
then  it  directs  the  Secretary  to  grant  such 
relief  as  it  deems  proper  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

2.  With  respect  to  complaints  of  adverse 
personnel  actions,  the  bocu-d  forwards  the 
entire  investigation  records  and  its  recom- 
mendations to  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary, 
within  30  days  of  the  submission  of  a  case 
relating  to  an  adverse  personnel  action, 
must  either  accept  the  board's  recommenda- 
tions, return  the  case  to  the  board  for  further 
investigation  or  reject  the  board's  recom- 
mendations a.s  detrimental  to  the  foreign 
policy  or  security  Interests  of  the  U.8. 

3.  Recommendations  resolving  complaints 
of  adverse  personnel  actions  may  Include  ex- 
tending the  employee's  tlme-in-class;  the 
immediate  promotion  of  an  employee;  remov- 
ing any  part  of  an  employee's  personnel 
record;  and  any  other  recommendations. 

4.  In  any  event,  the  board  retains  the 
record  of  the  case. 

5.  No  such  provision. 

6.  A  decision,  finding,  or  recommendation 
of  the  board  must  t>e  nuKle  only  upon  a  vote 
of  at  least  2  members. 


NOTATIONS SEC.    892     (12) 


IGP 

1.  Following  an  Investigation  or  hearing 
the  board  must  make  written  findings,  de- 
cisions, and /or  recommendations. 

2.  In  deciding  grievances,  the  board  has 
the  authority  to  alter  an  employee's  person- 
nel record,  to  order  a  reversal  of  an  adminis- 
trative decision  denying  allowances  or  other 
compensation,  to  extend  an  employee's  tlme- 
in-class,  to  order  the  reconsideration  by  a 
subsequent  selection  board  of  an  employee 
who  has  ceased  to  be  eligible  for  promotion 
or  who  has  been  involuntarily  retired,  or  to 
order  the  reinstatement  with  back  pay  of  an 
employee. 

3.  The  board  can  only  recommend  to  the 
head  of  an  agency  promotion,  reassignment, 
or  disciplinary  action.  Within  30  days,  the 
head  of  the  agency  must  make  a  written  de- 
cision. 

4.  The  record  of  the  case  is  retained  by 
the  board. 

5.  No  such  provision. 

6.  Majority  vote  of  members  present  Is 
considered  action  by  the  board. 


;hat 
t  a 
the 


S.  2659 
Basically  same  as  S.  3526. 


IGP 

No  notation  of  an  employee's  participa- 
tion in  a  grievance  is  recorded  in  his  per- 
sonnel file  except  In  accordance  with  the  or- 
ders or  recommendations  of  the  board.  There 
is  no  mention  of  notations  In  other  Dep't. 
records. 
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sonnel  re<»>rd  or  any  other  Dep't.  records, 
other  than  the  board's  records. 


S.  3526 
A  grlevant  whose  grievance  is  found  not 
to  be  meritorious  can  obtain  reconsidera- 
tion only  upon  presenting  newly  discovered 
relevant  evidence  and  then  only  upon  ap- 
proval of  the  board. 

S.  3526 
The  board  must  promptly  notify  the  Secre- 
tary, with  recommendations  for  appropriate 
disciplinary  action,  of  any  contravention  by 
any  person  of  any  of  the  rights,  remedies  or 
procedures  contained  in  this  part  or  in  reg- 
ulations promiilgated  under  this  part. 


S.  3526 

An  employee  can  file  a  grievance  under  this 
part  only  if  he  has  not  formally  requested 
that  his  grievance  l)e  considered  under  pro- 
visions other  than  this  part. 


S.  3526 
Regulations  promulgated  or  revised,  and 
actions  of  the  Secretary  or  board  pursuant 
to  this  legislation,  may  be  Judicially  reviewed 
in  accordance  with  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedures Act.  The  Secretary  must  promulgate 
and  place  Into  effect  the  regulations  provided 
by  se<^lon  692,  establish  the  board,  and  ap- 
point one  member  of  the  bocuxl  as  author- 
izea,  within  90  days  of  enactment  of  this  act. 


RXGONSmnATION — SEC.   692     (13) 

5.  2659 
Same  as  3526. 


ENTORCEMSNT SEC.    692     (14) 

S.  2659 

Same  as  8.  3526  except  there  is  no  men- 
tion of  regulations  promulgated. 


IGP 


No  such  provision. 


lOP 

The  board  may  recommend  to  the  agency's 
head  any  disciplinary  action.  (Does  this  in- 
clude discipline  for  failure  to  execute  rem- 
edlea?) 


PREVIOUS   miKO    or   ORIXVANCE SBC.    093 

S.  2659 
No  such  provision. 


JXnaCtAl,  RXVIZW — BEC.   694 

S.  2659 
No  mention  of  Judicial  review. 


IGP 


No  such  provision 


IGP 

No  mention  of  Judicial  review. 


THE  LOCKHEED  BLACKOUT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as 
those  who  have  been  following  the  case 
know,  the  Emergency  Loan  Guarantee 
Board,  which  has  Jurisdiction  over  the 
Lockheed  loan  gtiarantee  and  Mr.  Con- 
naUy  in  particular,  have  denied  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
access  to  the  records  of  the  Board. 

This  is  a  mistaken  situation  and  an  in- 
tolerable one.  The  GAO  has  general  au- 
thority dating  back  to  its  inception  to 
examine  the  records  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government.  That  author- 
ity is  granted  by  law.  In  every  cstse  where 
Congress  has  desired  that  an  agency  be 
exempt,  it  has  specifically  written  that 
exemption  into  the  law. 

N(Hietheless,  Mr.  Connally  and  the 
Board  have  both  refused  access  to  the 
GAO  and  have  refused  to  appear  before 
the  Senate  Banking  Committee  on  the 
issue. 

The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  in  an  ex- 
cellent editorial  has  condemned  this  ac- 
tion. It  was  not  only  a  bad  thing  to  give 
Lockheed  the  loan  guarantee;  it  is  even 
worse  for  public  actions  to  be  kept  secret. 
It  raises  the  question.  What  are  they 
trying  to  hide? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Post-Dispatch  editorial  <  e 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thx  Lockhxkd  Blackout 

It  was  poor  public  policy  last  year  for  Con- 
gress to  approve  a  $a50,0(X),000-loan  guarantee 
to  keep  the  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.  scdvent, 
but  that  mistake  having  been  made  it  Is  now 


inexcusable  for  Treasury  Secretary  Ck>nnaUy 
to  deny  to  General  Accounting  Office  access 
to  certain  records  pertaining  to  the  deal.  By 
his  refusal,  while  acting  in  his  capacity  as 
chairman  of  the  Emergency  Loan  Guarantee 
Board,  Mr.  Connally  has  Invoked  what  ap- 
pears to  be  a  bizarre  interpretation  of  exec- 
utive privilege,  a  tactic  usually  employed  by 
a  President  to  prevent  Congress  from  ques- 
tioning an  assistant.  In  this  case.  Mr.  Con- 
nally is  attempting  to  establish  a  precedent 
for  an  executive  agency  to  deny  Congress  ac- 
cess to  its  reccKxls. 

Mr.  Connally  has  written  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral Staats  that  it  "was  not  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress that  the  decisions  of  the  board  be  re- 
viewed by  the  GAO."  The  facts,  however,  are 
quite  the  oontniy.  When  Congress  passed 
legislation  approving  the  guarantee,  it  stipu- 
lated that  a  business  receiving  such  assist- 
ance had  to  provide  full  information  about 
Its  condition,  a  plan  for  spending  the  loan 
and  an  accounting  of  such  expenditures. 
These  matters  clearly  are  under  the  purview 
of  the  GAO,  which  has  almost  unlimited  pow- 
ers to  check  on  Government  financial  opera- 
tions. The  T7.S.  Government  Organization 
Manual  says  the  Comptroller  is  "authorized 
by  law  to  examine  any  books,  documents,  pa- 
pers, or  records — except  those  pertaining  to 
certain  funds  for  purposes  of  intercourse  or 
treaty  with  foreign  nations — of  any  depart- 
ment or  establishment." 

Lockheed  was  a  mcxlel  of  mismanagement 
when  the  Government  ttalled  it  out.  The  pub- 
lic, now  that  it  is  underwriting  Lockheed, 
has  every  right  to  know  whether  funds  stUl 
are  being  wasted.  Beyond  this,  the  Executive 
must  not  be  permitted  to  withhold  from  Con- 
gress information  on  financial  arrangements 
which  themselves  are  the  result  of  legislative 
authorization. 


VIETNAM 


Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  nearly  1 
month  ago.  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  fell 


victim  to  a  brutal  and  improvoked  inva- 
sion by  the  North  Vietnamese  troops, 
backed  in  large  measure  by  other  Com- 
mimist  nations.  President  Nixon,  as  he 
warned  on  numerous  occasions,  has  uti- 
lized American  air  and  naval  forces  with 
the  express  purpose  of  protecting  our  re- 
maining forces  and  insuring  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  have  at  least  a  reason- 
able chance  to  preserve  their  territorisd 
and  administrative  integrity  as  a  nation. 

Let  us  look  at  the  record.  By  July  1,  the 
President  will  have  lowered  our  trocH) 
level  from  549,000  men — when  he  came 
into  office — to  49.000  men,  a  reduction  of 
90  percent  during  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion. Our  Government  lias  repeatedly  of- 
fered the  most  generous  terms  to  the 
Commimists  at  the  peace  table  in  Paris, 
but  has  yet  to  receive  more  than  a  bar- 
rage of  worthless  propaganda.  Through- 
out, the  South  Vietnamese  have  enor- 
mously increased  their  capability  to 
defend  themselves. 

There  are  those  in  this  country  who 
condemn  our  response  to  this  invasion. 
Strangely  enough,  however,  they  fail  to 
condemn  the  act  that  precipitated  our 
defensive  action.  One  editorial  which 
places  the  current  situation  in,  I  think, 
proper  perspective  was  printed  in  the 
Baltimoi^  News- American  on  April  18, 
1972. 1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  so  tliat  my  col- 
leagues might  read  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Big  Lie 

Hitler  has  been  widely  credited  with  in- 
venting the  Big  Lie,  which  means  selling  an 
outrageous  untruth  so  vigorously  that  many 
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people  come  to  believe  It.  But  Hitler  d  dnt 
Invent  It. 

Long  before  Hitler,  Communist  propa  ^n- 
dlsU  and  their  etoogee  were  using  the  seme 
technique.  In  their  case  it  usually  amoi  nted 
to  blaming  an  enemy  for  doing  what  they 
themselves  already  had  done. 

Today  the  Communists  and  their  stoof  es — 
and  their  dupes — are  still  at  it.  And  anyone 
who  questions  the  remarkable  elBclen(  y  of 
this  topsy-turvy  propaganda  ploy  needs  only 
to  consider  Its  effectiveness  In  the  cuirent 
Vietnam  crisis. 

What  are  the  facts?  They  are  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  for  over  three  years,  has  seen 
trying  to  wind  down  our  particlpatlo  i  in 
the  conflict,  bringing  our  troops  home  i  rhlle 
arming  our  allies  to  defend  themselves. 

The  facts  are  that  the  program  was  w  ork- 
Ing,  that  peace  and  security  for  South  '  '^let- 
nam  was  within  view.  Then  the  aggre  aors 
from  the  North,  armed  by  Moscow  and  Pe- 
king, suddenly  launched  their  contlniilng 
mass  invasion  across  a  supposedly  de- 
mllitarifled  aone. 

What  Is  the  resultant  propaganda?  !  t  Is 
that  our  subsequent  bombing  on  Hanoi  and 
Haiphong,  ordered  by  Mr.  Nixon  to  pr  itect 
our  residual  troops  and  to  aid  Saigon,  con- 
stitutes a  crinilnal  escalation  of  hoetlitties 
which  could  spoil  any  friendly  new  accom- 
modations with  the  Communist  world. 

The  renewed  fighting,  in  effect,  beoimes 
all  our  fault.  Hanoi,  Peking  and  Moicow 
all  cry  for  us  to  stop  the  bombing,  cs  lllng 
us  war  criminals  in  so  many  words.  In(  red- 
Ibly,  at  home,  leading  senators  and  tven 
Democratic  asplranto  to  the  White  £  ouse 
take  up  the  same  refrain. 

Now  it  really  is  incredible,  this  re  rain 
from  ovir  doves — even  though  it  Is  hi  rdly 
new.  For  years  they  have  instantly  ecnoed 
and  encouraged  every  grotesque  inversio  d  of 
truth  by  the  Communist  propaganda  ma- 
chine. In  Washington  yesterday,  as  a  »n- 
tlnuing  example.  Sen.  J.  William  PiUbi  Ight 
had  this  pronouncement  to  make  on  our 
renewed  bombings: 

"I,  for  one,  cannot  possibly  undersl  uui 
what  consideration  warranted  these  drastic 
measures." 

Sen.  Fulbrlght  and  his  ilk  may  really  not 
comprehend  that  the  only  reasonable  re- 
sponse to  outrageous  assault  is  counter  at- 
tack, and  that  Is  the  kindest  observai  Ion 
possible  to  make  about  them. 

The  Communists,  on  the  other  hand,  c  »m- 
prehend  well  that  our  greatest  weaknesaflles 
in  the  foolishness  of  those  who  swallow  land 
promote  their  Big  Lies — such  as  that  it  Is 
we.  and  not  they,  who  are  responsible  for 
the  latest  explosion  of  hostilities  In  Vleti  am. 


THE  NEW  SOUTH 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  In  jthe 
wake  of  the  results  of  the  Florida 
ocratic  Primary  we  were  overwhelnked 
by  the  contradictory  analyses  of  sec 
of    political    commentators.    And 
again,    many    of    these    commental 
chose  to  write  about  the  so-called 
South. 

Richard  Pettlgrew,  the  pro 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  the  Florida 
Islature  has  a  better  perspective  than 
most  of  the  South  of  today.  And  ;Mr 
Pettlgrew.  unlike  so  many  others,  floes 
not  see  the  Wallace  vote  as  a  regres  >ion 
on  the  part  of  Southern  bigots.  He  says: 

Granted  that  at  least  haU  of  the  Wa  Uoe 
vote  remembered  only  one  thing:  O*  nf* 
Wallace  standing  In  the  schoolhouse  ( oor. 
But  the  other  half  of  Wallace's  voters  also 
see  something  else.  In  Florida,  he  was  the 
only  guy  who  they  thought  bad  the  gut  i  to 
stand  up  to  the  "system." 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Pettlgrew's  re- 
marks on  the  New  South  were  mad(  i  In 


a  speech  at  Florida  State  University, 
and  reprinted  In  the  St.  Petersburg 
Times  on  April  23.  He  explains  very  clear- 
ly why  voters  In  Florida — and  else- 
where— are  seeking  to  send  a  message  of 
protest  to  the  Federal-economic  com- 
plex which  dominates  America.  In  Flori- 
da, the  voters  chose  to  send  that  message 
through  Oeorge  Wallace.  In  other  States, 
they  have  chosen  other  candidates  win- 
ing to  take  on  the  political-economic 
power  structure. 

Mr.  Pettlgrew's  article  should  make  In- 
teresting reading  for  any  of  my  col- 
leagues interested  in  what  is  proving  to 
be  a  vital  new  populist  movement  In 
America.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
tills  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

Thx  Nkw  Soxttb:  Anothxb  Popxtust 

MovncKNT? 

(By  Richard  A.  Pettlgrew) 

Rltually  every  four  years  It  seems  that  we 
are  afflicted  with  a  batch  of  articles  in  the 
national  news  media  about  the  New  South. 

And  this  phrase  "The  New  South"  means 
a  lot  of  things  to  a  lot  of  people. 

To  some  it  means  economic  resurgence  In 
the  wake  of  the  Civil  War. 

To  others  it  means  the  racial  progress  of 
the  last  decade. 

There  are  many  new  Souths.  And  every 
year  or  so  they  keep  getting  newer  and  new- 
er. And  the  pavement  widens  in  cities  all 
over  the  South  and  the  neon-lit  hamburger 
stands  and  mobile  home  lots  line  the  en- 
trances and  exits  to  our  cities.  And  we  have 
yellow  school  buses  taking  black  and  white 
children — peacefully  for  the  most  jtart — ^to 
the  same  schools. 

Oranted,  much  of  what  we  hall  as  prog- 
rees  has  been  thrust  upon  us.  But  we  cant 
doubt  that  there  is  a  New  South  and  that 
every  year,  year  after  year,  it  Just  naturally 
keeps  on  getting  newer. 

Tet  in  all  this  picture  of  our  national 
homogenlxation.  I  think  we  New  Southern- 
ers should  reassess  the  New  South  myth — 
should  remember  where  this  myth  came  from 
and  separate  ourselves  from  the  New  South 
proclaimed  by  Henry  Orady  and  his  follow- 
ers In  the  late  19th  century. 

And  I  think  we  should  remember  that  the 
New  South  of  Orady  and  thoae  whom  schol- 
ars now  call  the  "New  South  Redeemers"  Is 
suu  very  operative  as  a  theory  of  govern- 
ment in  much  of  the  South  today. 

In  essence  that  old  "New  South"  was  a  call 
for  industrialization  in  the  wake  of  the  ClvU 
War  and  Reconstruction. 

It  offered  the  proq>ect  of  cheap  white  la- 
bor. And  althoiigh  It  U>6k  many  years  fol- 
lowing reconstruction  to  bring  the  Deep 
South  out  of  abject  poverty,  It  cannot  be 
argued  that  some  industrialisation  and  a 
"mixed  economy"  was  essential  to  the  well 
being  of  every  southern  state. 

But  it  was  done  at  a  great  cost — a  cost 
that  stUl  has  southern  states  as  the  bottom 
nine  In  almost  every  measure  of  economic 
position.  And  It  was  done  at  great  expense  In 
pride  and  human  misery.  To  attract  Indus- 
try we  prostrated  ourselves  before  the  eco- 
nomic barons  of  the  North.  We  promised  no 
taxes  or  low  taxes  on  industry.  We  promised 
low  wages.  We  made  certain  that  Workmen's 
Comp.  benefits  and  unemployment  benefits 
are  among  the  lowest  in  the  nation.  We 
strangled  unionization  and  made  certain  that 
management  had  no  Interferences  from  em- 
ployes. 

And,  perhape  as  the  crowning  Insult,  we 
guaranteed  the  economic  interests  almost 
complete  control  at  all  governmental  deci- 
sions. They  became  the  regulated  and  the 
regulaton. 

In  spite  of  the  original  proclamations  of 


thoae  like  Orady  who  began  the  New  South 
movement  In  the  9th  century,  the  myth  was 
used  to  hold  down  the  populist,  agrarian  re- 
formers of  the  1880b  and  1890s. 

Many  people  watching  the  heavy  vote  for 
a  tax  reformer  like  Reubln  Askew  and  wit- 
nessing the  even  heavier  vote  in  favor  of  the 
corporate  tax  last  November  were  certain 
that  an  extremely  different  "New  South"  was 
arising. 

This  newest  New  South  would  reject  the 
industry-first,  progress-at-any-prlce  vision  of 
the  original  New  South  Redeemers  and  begin 
what  some  decried  as  a  neo-popultsm  that 
would  begin  bringing  the  working  wage  of 
the  average  working  man  more  In  Una  with 
the  national  average. 

And  so  these  newest  prophets  of  the  new- 
est New  South  were  shocked  to  see  the  vote 
for  Oeorge  Wallace  in  the  Florida  primary. 
And  they  said  that  any  demagogue  who  was 
wUling  to  wave  the  bloody  shirt  of  race  could 
stlU  attract  southern  whites  away  from  a 
populist,  reform-oriented  program. 

Such  prophets  are  short-sighted.  Oranted 
that  at  least  half  of  the  WaUace  vote  remem- 
bered only  one  thing:  Oeorge  Wallace  stand- 
ing In  the  schoolhotise  door.  But  the  other 
half  of  WaUace's  voters  also  see  something 
else.  In  Florida,  he  was  the  only  guy  who  they 
thought  had  the  guts  to  stand  up  to  the 
"system."  A  system  which  to  many  Is  oppres- 
sive and  unreq;>onslve. 

There  is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  tliat  Oov. 
Askew  oould  take  his  corporate  tax  question 
to  the  voters  and  today  emerge  with  almost 
the  same  vote  of  the  people. 

It  is  too  easy  for  many  of  us  to  forget  that 
if  the  Wallace  battle  cry  was  busing,  it  was 
also  tax  reform.  It  was  in  reality  a  vote 
against  "Them"  as  In  the  slogan  "Send  Them 
a  Message." 

Who  is  "Them"? 

The  Federal  Oovemment?  Tes.  But  more 
than  that.  "Them"  Is  the  whole  federal- 
economic  complex.  "Them"  is  ITT  and  the 
dropping  of  tax  cases  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. "Them"  Is  the  industrial  polluters. 
"Tliem"  Is  the  millionaires  who  don't  pay 
taxes. 

What  has  happened  is  that  through  ths 
many  Inadequacies  of  Congress,  the  whole 
nation  has  been  turned  into  a  special  Interest 
haven — a  tax  haven,  a  oonglomerate  haven, 
a  haven  ttx  those  who  would  rather  pay  a  few 
thoiisand  dollars  In  campaign  contributions 
than  mllUons  In  taxes  or  benefits  to  people. 

The  New  South  of  special  Interest  favors 
Is  no  longer  confined  to  Just  the  South.  AH 
at  America  has  been  tiimed  Into  the  New 
South  of  the  late  IBth  centtoy. 

So  wliat  Is  the  "message"  we  are  sending 
"Them"  ftcm  this  ytmrt  neweet  New  South? 

The  message  of  the  newest  New  South  to 
that  we  have  had  enough  of  the  special  In- 
terest favoritism  of  the  old  "New  South." 

If  poor  southerners  of  both  races  have  been 
oppressed  by  the  New  South  myth,  it  is  also 
apparent  that  here  In  today's  New  South  we 
are  acutely  aware  of  the  oppression  of  a  fed- 
eral government  which  Is  firmly  in  the  bands 
of  bureaucrats  who  dance  to  their  own  tune. 

The  vote  for  Oeorge  WaUace  Is  the  expres- 
sion of  an  Individualistic  ctmsedneas,  a  go- 
to-hell  ruggedness  that  Is  typically  American 
but  that  finds  itself  m  the  extreme  Individ- 
ual lam  of  the  Southerner. 

It  Is  an  Individualism  that  has  often  re- 
sulted In  violence  but  as  W.  J.  Cash  said  so 
eloquently  in  his  classic  book  "The  Mind 
of  the  South": 

"But  If  I  show  you  Southern  individualism 
as  eventuating  In  violence.  If  I  Imply  thst 
the  pride  which  was  its  root  was  in  some 
sense  puerile,  I  am  very  far  from  suggesting 
that  it  ought  to  be  held  In  contempt.  For  It 
reached  its  ultimate  incarnation  In  the  Con- 
federate soldier.  To  the  end  of  his  service  thto 
soldier  oould  not  be  disciplined." 

There  Is  not  a  llttls  romanticism  In  Cssh% 
description  of  the  Southerner  ss  Indlvldiial- 
1st — as  rebel. 

And  yet — as  he  says — ^there  Is  truth. 
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It  is  the  truth  of  the  same  grandatms  of 
those  men  who  did  swing  up  that  hill  at 
0«ttysburg.  It  Is  the  truth  of  thoee  norlda 
cltlaens  who  voted  "NO"  for  President.  It  is 
the  truth  of  the  people  who  voted  against 
the  lobbyists  and  for  the  corporate  profit 
tax.  It  Is  the  truth  of  aU  of  \a — ^black  and 
white — from  the  South  that  no  man  or  gov- 
ernment can  cross  us  and  get  avray  with  it. 
It  Is  the  same  cry  that  began  In  this  coun- 
try when  some  rowdy  colonists  dmnped  tea 
Into  Boston  HartxH'.  It  is  a  cry  that  was  em- 
blazoned on  a  flag  with  a  colled  snake  which 
proclaimed.  "Don't  tread  on  me". 

There  has  been  a  tendency  of  progressive 
Southerners  to  look  at  our  northern  coun- 
terparts and  shrug  our  shoulders  and  to 
apologize  for  the  WaUace  vote  of  March. 

There  Is  no  need  to  ap(doglae.  Southern 
progressives  are  not  strangers  to  the  futUe 
gesture.  Southsm  inogreaslves  have  been 
charging  up  bills  and  getting  shot  down 
rltually  for  decades. 

Southern  progressives  are  perhaps  the  true 
embodiment  of  the  same  Confederate  soldier 
who  diarged  with  Pickett  into  the  mouth  of 
the  cannonflre — and  got  bloody — and  took 
their  woimded  and  retreated  down  the  hlU 
again. 

But  unlike  Pickett's  men  we  don't  seem 
to  learn  our  lessons.  Because  every  couple 
of  yean.  Newsweek  or  Time  will  discover  a 
new  set  of  progressive  leaders  In  the  South 
and  will  proclaim  yet  another  "New  South" 
and  a  fresh  corps  of  young  idealists  will 
charge  up  the  hill  again. 

And  each  time  they  get  stronger.  Some- 
times we  even  manage  to  bold  the  crest  of 
the  hlU  before  the  coiuiteraittack  by  the  eco- 
nomic Interests  who  have  for  100  years  relied 
on  racial  intolerance  to  maintain  their  eco- 
nomic status — those  who  have  everything  to 
gain  by  keeping  the  low  income  black  and 
white  fighting  each  other — instead  of  the 
people  who  are  taking  advantage  of  both  of 
them. 

But  if  you  think  you  are  confused  about 
what  the  South  Is  and  has  been,  think  of 
thoee  who  recently  visited  Florida  to  follow 
the  presidential  primary.  From  all  over  Amer- 
ica they  came — the  New  York  Times,  the 
Washington  Post,  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
CBS,  NBC,  ABC,  Newsweek — a  month  ago  It 
seemed  like  an  endless  procession  ot  news- 
writers  and  prognostlcators  aU  trying  to  get 
the  pulse  of  Florida. 

They  spent  a  lot  of  time  with  Reubln 
Askew  and  many  state  legislators  (I  dont 
think  many  met  Sen.  WlUlam  Barrow)  and 
many  of  them  began  to  think  that  Florida 
had  reaUy  done  an  about  face.  Stories  about 
progressive  Florida  and  Its  progressive  lead- 
ership were  everywhere.  And  then  the  shock. 

One  Is  tempted  to  agree  with  Arthur 
Schleslnger  when  he  concluded  that  "politics 
is  random."  And  In  many  respects  it  must  be. 
It  could  be.  InddentaUy,  that  only  psrt  of 
Florida  to  reaUy  part  of  the  South. 

In  Florida  we  have  a  real  Republican 
Party,  for  instance,  not  Just  an  assemblage 
of  Strom  Thurmond  Democrats.  And  we  must 
recognize  that  Central  and  South  Florida 
did  not  for  all  praotloal  purpoees  exist  In 
1861 — and  they  now  represent  over  two- 
thirds  of  the  population  of  this  state. 

In  the  isst  few  years  Florida  has  changed. 
Whether  it  Is  a  change  In  culttire  and  poll- 
tics  or  Just  a  temporary  change  in  leader- 
ship, one  can  only  guess. 

But  look  what  has  been  done  here  In  the 
last  few  years.  While  we  have  weathered  the 
storms  of  latter  day  John's  Committee — ^the 
campus  inquisition — ^we  have  brought  for- 
ward a  new  state  constitution  and  a  radi- 
cally changed  governmental  structure.  We 
bave  enacted  sweeping  tax  reforms  which 
bave  set  the  special  mterest  lobbytots  back 
100  years.  We  have  moved  insurance  reform 
and  divorce  refonn  to  lead  the  nation.  And 
perhaps  the  most  Important  thing  we  have 
dons  we  have  moved  aggressive  and  Innova- 
tive envlitmmental  reform  which  may  save 
the  quaUty  of  Uvlng  in  this  state. 


mis,  Z  think,  to  what  to  ths  newest  "New 
South"  to  aU  about.  It  to  a  cry  of  rebelUon. 
Not  the  rebdllon  of  Confederate  slave  hold- 
ers. But  the  rebelUon  of  black  and  irtiite 
wage  earners  and  smaU  buslneesnaen  who 
want  to  recapture  their  state  governments 
and  their  federal  government  so  that  it  wlU 
be  more  responsive  to  them. 

The  critics  are  unclear  and  muddled  now. 
But  the  fociu  to  becoming  clearer  with  each 
passing  day. 

The  votes  for  WaUace  In  Florida  were  votes 
for  change.  The  votes  for  WaUace  and  Mc- 
Oovr  1  In  WlsooDsm  were  votes  for  change. 

I  think  the  New  South  already  sees  the 
beginning  of  a  reooncUlatlon  of  the  races. 
But  It  Is  also  the  beginning  of  a  new  set  of 
battlee.  We  wlU  see  defeats  and  setbacks. 
But  we  WlU  not,  I  feti,  become  leaders  of 
another  lost  cause. 

Because  the  aim  of  this  New  South  to  not 
Just  a  New  South,  but  a  New  America.  And 
I  think  thto  time — becaxise  our  cause  to 
Just — ^we  WlU  win. 


QUEEN  ISABKT.T.A  DAY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Governor  of  the  great  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin, Patrick  J.  Lucey,  recently  issued  a 
proclamation  declaring  April  22.  1972, 
Queen  Isabella  Day. 

It  is  only  fitting  that  we  honor  this 
great  Spanish  monarch.  Queen  of  Cas- 
tile and  wife  of  Ferdinand  of  Aragon. 
For  it  was  her  vision  which  led  to  the 
discovery  of  the  New  World  by  Columbus 
In  1492.  Without  her  oicouragement  that 
voyage  which  opened  North  and  South 
America  to  settlement  and  develc^ment 
by  European  nations  might  never  have 
left  its  Spanish  port. 

Not  only  did  Queen  Isabella  spva  on 
the  creation  of  a  new  society  In  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere,  but  her  keen  Intellect 
and  determination  brought  great  pros- 
perity to  her  own  Spain.  Her  leadership 
and  foresight  serves  as  an  example  for 
all  of  us. 

Therefore  I  Join  with  Oovemor  Lucey 
in  commemorating  the  five  hundred  and 
twenty-first  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Queen  Isabella  which  took  place  on  April 
22,  and  in  urging  those  who  value  the 
lessons  of  history  to  ocamlne  once  again 
the  pages  of  glory  marked  by  the  Queen 
of  Castile. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
Oovemor's  proclamatlMi  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  fcdlows: 

A  PKOCI.S1CATXOM 

Whereas,  the  great  discovery  of  the  Mew 
World  In  1493  was  made  poeslble  through 
siq>port  from  Queen  Isabella  (14S1-1604). 
Queen  of  OastUe,  wife  ot  Ferdinand  of 
Aragon:  and 

Whereas,  that  voyage  opened  North  and 
South  America  to  settlement  and  devtiop- 
ment  by  European  nations,  laying  ttie 
foundations  for  contemporary  American  so- 
cieties; and 

Whereas,  Spain  prospered  undM*  Queen 
IsabeUa's  (dear  Intellect  and  resolute  energy; 
and 

Whereas,  the  five  hundred  and  twenty- 
first  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Queen  Isa- 
beUa  WlU  be  observed  on  i^rU  23,  1973. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Patrl^  J.  Lucey,  Oover- 
nor  ot  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  do  hereby 
proclaim  Saturday.  AprU  33.  1973.  as  "Queen 
IsabeUa  Day"  in  Wisconsin  and  urge  all  cltl- 
aens to  rssoqnslnt  themselves  with  the 
earUest  history  of  our  Nation  by  honoring 


thto  Spanish  Queen  who  was  Insta'umental 
In  making  the  voyage  to  the  New  World  a 
reality. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  Oreat  Seal  of  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  to  be  afllxed.  Done  at  the 
Ci4>ltol  In  the  City  of  Madison,  thU  fifteenth 
day  of  March  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy-two. 
Patrick  J.  Lucxr.  Governor. 


THE  P-14  CONTRACT 

Mr.  EAOLETON.  Mr.  President,  a  little 
over  3  years  ago  the  Navy  announced  the 
awarding  of  its  lucrative  F-14  fighter 
plane  contract  to  Orumman  Aircraft 
Corp.,  one  of  five  aerospace  firms  com- 
peting for  it.  It  has  now  been  established 
that  at  least  one  of  these  competitors, 
the  McDonnell  Douglas  Corp.  of  St. 
Louis,  submitted  a  lower  bid  than  did 
Grumman.  To  date,  the  Navy  has  offered 
the  American  taxpayer  and  Orumman 's 
competitors  no  explanation  for  this  ap- 
parent abuse  of  the  competitive  process. 

The  work  of  the  Orumman  Corp.  on 
the  F-14  has  been  characterized  by 
numerous  technical  blunders  and  an  in- 
credible amount  of  inefficiency.  Huge 
overruns  have  been  reported  and  the  cost 
of  the  F-14  is  now  an  astronomical  $16.8 
million  per  unit  and  rising. 

The  normal  Pentagon  rationale  for 
falling  to  award  a  contract  to  the  low 
bidder  is  to  claim  that  the  higher  bidder 
had  demonstrated  superior  technical 
capability.  Experience  with  the  F-14  to 
date  shows  clearly  that  such  a  claim  in 
the  case  of  Grumman  was,  at  a  mini- 
mum, a  gross  exaggeration. 

Now.  some  3  years  later,  the  shady  de- 
tails of  an  illicit  relationship  between  the 
Navy  and  Grumman  Corp.  have  come  to 
light.  Jack  Anderson,  in  a  ccdumn  en- 
titled, "The  F-14  Story:  An  Inside  Deal," 
may  have  provided  an  Interesting  Insight 
into  the  circumstances  of  the  Navy's  de- 
cision to  award  the  F-14  contract  to 
Orumman. 

If  the  allegations  contsdned  in  the  An- 
derson story  are  true,  Grumman's  com- 
petitors and  the  American  public  are  the 
victims  of  collusion. 

Anderson  alleges  that  Capt.  Joseph 
Rees,  the  former  head  of  the  Naval  Air 
Systems  Command  and  the  Navsr's 
F-lllB  program,  had  awarded  a  secret 
contract  to  Grumman  in  1964  to  rede- 
sign the  F-lllB,  an  equally  unsuccessful 
predecessor  of  the  F-14  which  had  been 
considered  unacceptable  by  the  Navj-  for 
carrier  duty.  With  this  Inside  knowledge, 
Orumman  assembled  a  team  of  engineers 
to  reconstruct  the  F-lllB  and  propose  a 
version  that  would  be  aocepitable  to  the 
Navy.  Captain  Rees  soon  left  the  Navy 
and  Joined  the  Grumman  Corp.,  where 
he  completed  the  deal  with  maximum 
advantage  to  himself  and  Grumman,  ac- 
cording to  Anderson. 

If  these  allegations  are  true,  the  1969 
competition  for  the  F-14  contract  was 
nothing  more  than  a  clever  charade. 
Orumman  had  even  more  of  an  advan- 
tage than  the  proverbial  "inside  track." 
The  race  was  over  before  the  opening 
gim  and  Grumman  had  already  won. 

Mr.  President,  the  Anderscm  column 
contains  very  serious  chajges  of  collu- 
sioD  between  the  Navy  and  Orumman. 
"niese  charges  should  be  thoroughly  in- 
vestigated and  answered  before  this  body 
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appropriates  additional   funds  for  /the 
continuation  of  the  P-14  program. 
I  have  transmitted  today  a  letter  to/the 


the 
the 


Secretary  of  the  Navy  requesting 
Navy's  justification  for  awarding 
P-14  contract  to  Gnunman  over  its  cbm- 
petitors.  I  have  also  requested  a  respcbse 
to  some  of  the  specific  allegations  con- 
tained in  the  Anderson  article.  Perhaps 
the  reply  will  at  least  provide  the  Naivy 
rationale  for  a  very  suspicious  set  of 
circumstances. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  ccn- 
sent  that  the  article  by  Mr.  Anders  tn, 
which  appeared  in  the  April  30,  19f72, 
edition  of  the  Washington  Post,  I  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  P-14  Story:  An  Inside  Deal 
(By  Jack  Anderson) 

Valery  Markelow,  a  Ruaslan  translator 
the  United  Nations,  made  an  unobstruslvi 
contact    with    an    American    engineer,    and 
Intelligence  officers  In  both   nations  leaned 
forward  In  anticipation. 

The  engineer  worked  for  the  Orumman 
Aerospace  Corp.  He  had  been  Involved  In 
the  development  of  the  F-14  fighter,  which 
the  Navy  used  to  call  the  plane  of  the  future. 

While  the  Russian  agent  curried  the  en- 
gineer's favor,  the  engineer  regularly  re- 
ported on  bis  meetings  to  the  FBI.  At  last 
the  Russian  made  his  anticipated  plteb:  HeJ 
wanted  the  plans  for  the  plane.  The  tranafen 
of  blueprints  was  closely  observed  by  J.  EdJ 
gar  Hoover's  minions  a  few  weeks  ago,  ana 
the  thwarted  spy  was  hauled  off  to  awalj 
trial.  UnhappUy  for  him,  the  translator's  Jo  i 
did  not  give  him  diplomatic  immunity. 

Kven  if  the  Russian  had  succeeded  1  k 
sending  the  blueprints  back  to  Moscow,  th  > 
Kremlin  would  not  have  been  able  to  ui  - 
ravel  the  real  secret  of  the  F-14  Otunma  t 
and  the  Navy  had  worked  hard  to  keep  :  t 
quiet — from  the  American  people  more  tha  i 
the  Kremlin. 

The  truth  Is  that  the  whole  Initial  de- 
velopment of  the  F-14  was  an  Inside  di 
contrived    to    enhance    Orumman's    profl 
and  polish  the  Navy  brass.  Along  the 
a  number  of  retired  Navy  officers  enrlob( 
themselves,  and  the  American  taxpayers 
another  beating. 

Historically,  Orumman  has  had  a  vlrt' 
monopoly  on  manufacturing  Important 
val  aircraft  and,  not  accidentally,  has 
a  retirement  home  for  old   naval  avla^ 
with  the  right  connections  Inside  the  Pe: 
gon. 

Orumman  wrangled  the  subcontrac 
build  the  carrier  version  of  the  controve: 
swept- wing  P-Ul.  The  company,  ther( 
was  even  more  aware  than  the  public  of 
particular  plane's  fallings. 

Even  after  three  drastic  weight  redu< 
programs,  the  F-lllB  was  considered 
heavy  for  carrier  duty.  The  plane's 
mary  nusslon  was  to  carry  four  1,000-podnd 
Phoenix  missiles.  The  F-lllB.  therefore,  lad 
to  be  big.  But  It  also  had  to  be  light  enoiigh 
to  be  launched  from  carriers.  | 

This  was  the  situation  when  Onunnum's 
old  Navy  pilots  began  chatting  with  tt^lr 
comrades  still  on  active  duty.  They  soon  ob- 
tected  sympathetic  vibrations  In  Capt.  Jo- 
seph Rees.  the  Naval  Air  Systems  Commanc  's 
program  manager  for  the  P-lllB. 

As  a  result  of  these  conversations,  Ca{  t. 
Rees  awHTded  a  secret  $1,750,000  contract 
Orumman  In  1964  to  redesign  the  P-1116. 
Orumman  quietly  went  ahead  with  a  stud  f. 

To  save  weight,  the  study  advocated  r  )- 
moval  of  features  the  Navy  had  originally 
demanded,  such  as  a  crew  module  deslgn(  d 
to  save  the  two  pilots  at  any  altitude  and  ft 
speeds  from  zero  to  Mach  2.6. 
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Thanks  to  Its  inside  knowledge  that  the 
Navy  really  loathed  the  F-lllB,  Orumman 
secretly  assembled  a  team  that  cannibalized 
the  plane  and  reconstructed  It  Into  an  air- 
craft the  Navy  would  accept. 

Then  suddenly  Capt.  Rees,  the  former  P- 
11  IB  program  manager,  left  the  Navy  to  join 
his  many  friends  at  Orununan.  He  was  hired 
to  head  development  of  the  new  plane  that 
he.  In  his  Navy  role,  had  commissioned  at  a 
cost  of  91,750,000  to  the  taxpayers. 

In  AprU,  1968,  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  voted  to  stop  fiinds  for  further 
work  on  the  F-lllB,  and  gave  the  Navy  $287 
million  as  down  payment  to  develop  a 
substitute  plane. 

In  the  beginning,  the  Navy  Insisted  Its 
new  plane  should  be  smaller,  lighter  and 
more  msneuverable  than  the  P-lllB,  but 
should  retain  Its  engines,  variable  swept 
wings  and  Phoenix  missile  system.  With 
amazing  speed,  thanks  to  Its  Inside  track, 
Orumman  was  able  to  ofter  an  "unsolicited" 
proposal  for  such  a  plane. 

Other  aerospace  Anns  demanded  an  oppor- 
tunity to  bid  on  the  program.  Their  hasty 
proposals  lacked  Orumman's  Inclslveness,  but 
nevertheless  provided  window  dressing.  Soon, 
Orumman  was  announced  as  winner  of  the 
competition. 

WhUe  such  an  Incestuous  relationship  ac- 
complished a  great  deal  for  Orumman  and 
some  former  Navy  officers.  It  did  little  for 
the  Navy  or  the  nation. 

The  first  P-14  off  the  production  line — a 
flxed-wlng  plane — crashed  on  its  second 
flight.  The  plane  was  plagued  with  weight 
and  performance  problems,  and  Its  coat 
has  gone  up  astronomically. 


THE  CONSUMER  PROTECTION  ACT 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though I  realize  that  it  may  be  some  time 
before  the  Senate  begins  its  final  con- 
sideration of  the  Consumer  Protection 
Act  (S.  1777),  a  number  of  questions 
have  been  raised  that  I  feel  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

Recent  testimony  before  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  brought 
out  the  fact  that  there  are  an  increasing 
number  of  projects  that  are  being  de- 
layed as  a  result  of  interventions  and 
court  cases  instigated  by  environmental 
advocates. 

While  no  one  seriously  questions  the 
need  for  adequate  safeguards  in  any 
project  involving  atomic  energy  or  the 
need  to  consider  possible  effects  on  the 
environment,  it  is  becoming  increasingly 
evident  that  the  overzealous  activities  of 
some  environmentalists  are  actually 
doing  more  harm  than  good.  It  is  evident 
that  neither  the  economy  or  the  average 
American  citizen  is  benefited  by  having 
much  needed  construction  held  up  for 
months  in  the  courts. 

With  these  experiences  still  fresh  in 
my  memory,  I  am  concerned  that  in  pass- 
ing consumer  protection  legislation  we 
not  create  a  vehicle  that  will  be  used  to 
involve  business  and  Government  agen- 
cies in  an  endless  string  of  court  cases 
and  needless  delays,  as  has  been  done  in 
a  number  of  environmental  disputes. 

As  a  means  of  investigating  the  pos- 
sible effects  of  S.  1777  on  the  activities 
of  Government  agencies  I  contacted  sev- 
eral of  them.  Typical  of  the  response 
that  I  received  was  the  one  from  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  Specifically, 
I  requested  that  they  list  for  me — with- 
out   obligation — their    activities     that 


would  become  subject  to  outside  intru- 
sion or  court  appeal  under  the  Consumer 
Protection  Agency  bills. 

In  their  response  the  AEC  reported 
that  under  this  legislation  intrusion  by 
consumer  groups  would  be  possible  in  not 
only  formalized  AEC  proceedings  but  also 
in  such  Informal  activities  as  responding 
to  congressional  inquiries,  drafting  and 
submitting  proposed  legislation,  and 
other  similar  activities. 

The  obvious  question  sulses  as  to 
whether  or  not  this  is  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress. If  it  is  not,  now  is  the  time  for  us 
to  be  giving  consideration  to  these  mat- 
ters rather  than  waiting  until  the  legis- 
lation is  in  its  final  stages. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  that  I  received  from 
the  AEC  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Atomic  Enkrct  Commission, 
Washington.,    D.C..    March    17,   1972. 
Hon.  Wallace  P.  Bennett, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Deak  Senator  Bennett:  The  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  Is  pleased  to  reply  to  your 
letter  of  January  20,  1972,  requesting  cer- 
tain information  in  connection  with  two 
similar  blUs,  H.R.  10835  and  S.  1177  >  each 
styled  "Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1971," 
both  of  which  are  now  being  considered  by 
the  Senate.  In  particular,  you  have  asked 
for  "a  list  ...  of  the  formal  and  Informal 
matters  or  proceedings  that  might  be  sub- 
ject to  the  [proposed]  Consumer  Protection 
Agency's  Intervention  or  participation  under 
the  House-passed  bill  [H.R.  10835]  and  the 
Senate  version  (8. 11771". 

Under  both  the  House  biU  (Section  204) 
and  the  Senate  bill  (Section  203),  the  pro- 
posed Consumer  Protection  Agency'  (here- 
after called  the  "Agency"  In  this  letter) 
woiUd  represent  the  interests  of  consumers 
before  Federal  agencies  and  In  Federal  courts 
as  to  matters  which  would  "substantlaUy 
affect  the  Interest  of  consumers."  The  House 
blU  would  grant  the  Agency  the  authority 
to  petition  other  agencies  to  Initiate  procf>s<U 
Ings  In  such  matters,*  and  It  provides  TSec- 
tlons  204.  304)  that  the  Agency  would  have 
the  authority  to  Intervene  as  a  matter  of 
right  In  any  rule  making  or  adjudicatory  pro- 
ceeding as  defined  In  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act  (6  U.S.C.  551).  As  your  letter 
notes,  the  comparable  provision  of  the  Sen- 
ate blU  (Section  203)  goes  further  In  that 
It  provides  for  Intervention  not  only  In  rule 
making  and  adjudicatory  proceedings  under 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act,  with  a 
right  of  Judicial  review  of  the  dental  of  in- 
tervention as  In  the  House  blU,  but  also  ex- 
tends to  "any  matter  .  .  .  not  Involving  the 
Internal  operations  of  such  [other]  Agency." 

Under  8.  1177  the  CPA  could  Intervene  aa 
a  matter  of  right  in  "any  matter  or  proceed- 


*  HJl.  10835.  introduced  on  September  33. 
1971,  by  Rep.  Hollfleld  (and  10  co-sponsors), 
was  reported  by  the  House  Oovernment  Op- 
erations Committee  on  September  30  (H 
Rept.  92-542),  and  passed  by  the  House  on 
October  14.  S.  1177  Introduced  on  March  10. 
1971,  by  Senator  Rlblcoff  (with  Sen.  Javlts), 
is  pending  before  the  Senate  Oovernment 
Operations  Committee. 

'The  head  of  the  CPA  Is  designated  "Ad- 
ministrator" In  the  Hotise  bUl,  and  "Director" 
m  the  Senate  version. 

» If  the  cognizant  agency  refused,  upon  pe- 
tition of  the  CPA,  to  Initiate  a  proceeding, 
the  CPA  could  seek  Judicial  review  of  such 
refxiaal  under  the  House  bill.  The  Senate  ver- 
sion provides  for  Presidential  decision  in  such 
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Ing  not  involving  the  internal  (derations  of 
such  agency."  By  "proceeding"  we  take  the 
bill  to  refer  to  agency  "proceeding"  as  de- 
fined in  6  UJ8.0.  i  661(12),  and  therefore  aa 
covering  both  formal  and  Informal  rule 
making,  adjudication,  and  Uoenslng.  We  un- 
derstand  the  exclusion  of  "Internal  opera- 
tions" as  covering  such  things  as  matters 
of  internal  management,  routing  of  papers, 
uslgnment  of  duties,  and  Internal  delega- 
tions of  authorities.  AEC  proceedings  not  In- 
volving internal  operations  would  Include  the 
foUowlng: 

1.  Proceedings,  Including  hearings,  for  the 
Issuance  of  construction  permits  or  operat- 
ing Uoenaea  for  nuclear  power  reactors,  test- 
ing reactors,  research  reactors,  and  fuel  re- 
piooeeslng  planta. 

2.  Proceedings,  including  hearings,  where 
appropriate,  for  the  issuance  of  licenses  for 
possession  and  use  of  special  nuclear  mate- 
rial, source  material,  and  byproduct  mate- 
rial This  category  would  include  Ucensee  for 
the  disposal  of  waste  radioactive  material, 
the  Ucensed  operation  of  radioactive  waste 
burial  grounds,  some  Ucenses  to  manufacture 
products  containing  radioactive  material,  and 
some  Ucenses  for  shipment  of  such  radioac- 
tive material. 

3.  Proceedings  for  the  Issuance  or  amend- 
ment of  regulations  pertaining  to  the  Issu- 
ance of  licenses,  or  the  conduct  of  licensed 
activities.  Included  In  categories  1.  or  2. 
above. 

4.  Proceedings  for  the  determination  of  rea- 
sonable royalty  fees  for  patents  affected  by 
a  public  Interest,  Including  hearings  when 
requested. 

In  addition,  the  foUowlng  more  Informal 
matters  may  be  covered: 

1.  Contractor  selection  actions. 

2.  Contract  awards. 

3.  Assignments  of  a  given  portion  of  re- 
search and  development  to  a  particular 
organization. 

4.  Establishment  of  AEC  prices  for  spe- 
cial nuclear  materials;  toll  enrichment,  etc. 

The  use  of  the  term  "matter"  In  addition 
to  "proceeding"  suggesto  that  something 
other  than  formal  and  informal  rule  mak- 
ing, adjudication,  and  licensing  may  be  In- 
tended to  be  covered  by  8.  1177.  If  this  Is  the 
case,  the  bUl  would  appear  to  Include  mat- 
ters not  commonly  regarded  as  any  "final 
disposition"  as  the  term  Is  defined  in  5  U.S.C. 
1551(6)  and  to  Include  such  matters  as 
the  following: 

1.  Responding  to  public  Inquiries  and  In- 
quiries from  members  of  Congress. 

2.  Inspections  of  licensed  faculties. 

3.  Preparation  for  Congressional  hearings 
and  drafting  and  submission  of  legislation. 

4.  Deliberations  with  respect  to  contract 
negotiations  and  positions  to  be  taken  In 
connection  therewith. 

5.  Telephone  conversations  Ijetween  AEC 
staff  ahd  outsiders  concerning  any  particular 
subject  which  might  be  under  AEC  con- 
sideration. 

Please  contact  me  If  I  can  be  of  any  fur- 
ther assistance. 
Sincerely, 

L.  Manning  Mtjntzing. 
Director  of  Regulation. 


J.  EDGAR  HOOVER 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
death  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover  Is  a  great  loss 
to  all  who  love  freedom.  He  brought  to 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  not 
only  superbly  professional  talents,  but 
an  integrity  and  respect  for  law  and  Jus- 
tice that  have  made  the  initials  "FBT' 
synonsrmous  with  the  highest  standards 
of  law  enforcement.  Among  his  most  im- 
portant contributions  to  our  Nation  was 
his  forthright  and  eloquent  defense  of 
the  principles  imderlying  our  national 
life  against  the  attacks,  both  open  and 


clandestine,  of  those  who  would  subvert 
and  ultimately  destroy  those  principles. 
He  early  recognized  the  evil  of  modem 
totalitarianism  and  his  superb  efforts  to 
thwart  both  the  Nazi  and  Communist 
attempts  at  domestic  subversion  put  all 
Americans  in  his  debt.  Tbday,  perhaps 
more  than  ever  before,  our  Nation  needs 
the  kind  of  dedication,  integrity,  and  love 
of  country  that  marked  J.  Edgar  Hoover's 
life.  His  death,  then,  not  only  saddens  all 
Americans  but  reminds  us  how  pro- 
foundly we  will  miss  his  counsel  and  his 
wisdom.  

VIETNAMESE  ORPHAN  ACT 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  the  State  of  Michigan  (Mr. 
Gritfin)  in  cosponsoring  a  measure 
which  ssrmbollzes  the  best  of  our  Ameri- 
can instincts — ^the  willingness  to  open 
our  hearts  and  share  our  compassion  with 
those  less  fortunate  than  we.  I  speak  of 
the  Vietnamese  Orphan  Act. 

As  we  approach  what  we  hope  are  the 
final  hours  of  a  very  difficult  war,  it  is 
fitting  that  we  pause  to  consider  what  we 
can  do  as  a  nation — what  we  can  do  as 
Individual  Americans — ^in  preparation  for 
that  peace  we  have  fought  so  long  to 
achieve. 

We  have  spoken  often  of  "a  full  gen- 
eration of  peace."  Approximately  700,000 
children,  orphaned  or  abandoned  in 
South  Vietnam  as  a  result  of  this  tragic 
war  in  Southeast  Asia  may  never  fully 
appreciate  this  peace,  however,  unless  we 
take  steps  now  to  help  them  rebuild  lives 
marred  by  the  sacrifices  their  parents 
have  made  for  their  nation's  freedom. 
Just  as  we  in  the  United  States  should 
not  allow  the  freedom  of  an  ally — a 
sovereign  nation— to  be  stripped  away  by 
the  communist  aggressors  in  Hanoi,  we 
should  not  now  stand  by  ignoring  the 
trugic  innocent  victims.  These  700,000 
children  must  be  given  an  opiportunity  to 
experience  ana  enjoy  the  peace  for  which 
they  have  suffered  so  much. 

While  the  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment is  doing  everything  possible  to  pro- 
vide care  for  these  children,  its  re- 
sources, drained  by  the  Incredible  cost 
of  war,  are  insufficient  to  meet  the  task 
ahead.  Private  organizations  in  the 
United  States  and  South  Vietnam  which 
have  attempted  to  tackle  this  problem 
have  met  almost  Insurmountable  road- 
blocks. We,  in  this  land  of  abundance, 
enjoying  the  highest  standard  of  living 
in  the  world,  must  not  allow  these  ob- 
stacles to  prevent  us  from  charting  a 
humanitarian  course  and  relieving  the 
misery  of  these  children. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee to  give  their  careful  considera- 
tion to  S.  3534,  the  Vietnamese  Orphan 
Act,  which  would  facilitate  the  adop- 
tion by  U.S.  citizens,  of  Vietnamese 
children  who  have  been  orphaned  or 
abandoned  as  a  result  of  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asia.  It  is  a  measure  which 
would  extend  and  enforee  our  American 
tradition  of  helping  those  people 
throughout  the  world  who  do  not  share 
our  abundance  and  our  good  fortune. 

This  bill  would  provide  for  financial 
assistance  to  public  or  private  nonprofit 
intematianal  welfare  organizations  and 


institutions  to  assist  them  in  giving  legal 
and  technical  assistance  to  prospective 
foster  parents.  It  would  facilitate  the 
transportation  of  these  children  to  the 
UnltMl  States.  Further,  it  would  author- 
ize the  President  to  act  in  conjunction 
with  the  South  Vietnamese  Government 
in  providing  for  the  health,  housing,  and 
educational  needs  of  these  orphans. 

As  the  foster  parent  of  a  young  Chi- 
nese boy  living  in  Hong  Kong,  I  know 
how  much  it  can  mean  to  a  young  child 
to  be  given  a  fair  chance  to  make  his 
own  way  in  this  world.  I  would  like  to 
see  the  helpless,  vulnerable  victims  of 
this  very  long  war  be  given  the  same 
chance  my  foster  son,  Ng  Chung-tak, 
has  had  since  I  found  him  in  1965— a 
refugee  of  the  Communist  takeover  of 
mainland  China. 

Mr.  President,  while  the  war  in  South- 
east Asia  has  been  made  a  political  issue 
by  some,  this  measure  transcends  parti- 
san politics.  It  is  a  step  we  can  all  em- 
brace. I  urge  its  expeditious  and  favor- 
able consideration. 


J.  EDGAR  HOOVER 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  FBI 
Director  Hoover  was,  on  many  occasions, 
a  most  controversial  figure,  but  his 
devotion  to  duty  and  his  love  of  country 
were  unexcelled.  Bis  diligence  has  been 
responsible  for  the  apprehension  of 
many  of  the  worst  public  enemies  of 
this  Nation.  His  efforts  brought  the 
FBI  from  a  fledgling  operation,  marked 
by  scandal  in  the  early  1920's,  to  an 
efficient,  modem,  and  effective  force 
against  crime,  bringing  to  bear  the  latest 
scientific  techniques. 

Mr.  Hoover  was  criticized  during  his 
lifetime  by  those  who  claimed  he  was 
overzealous,  those  who  resented  his  rigid 
regulations  and  those  who  claimed  he 
was  too  old  to  do  the  Job.  These  criti- 
cisms now  serve  as  a  monument  to  his 
determination  to  do  an  excellent  Job 
in  behalf  of  the  public  interest.  How 
much  better  to  be  criticized  for  zeal  and 
determination  than  for  lethargy  which 
would  allow  criminsils  to  roam  free  and 
which  would  let  scandal  flourish. 

Mr.  Hoover  served  in  the  FBI  since 
1924.  His  49-year  career  was  extended 
only  through  a  Presidential  waiver  when 
he  turned  70  years  old. 

He  was  both  feared  and  revered. 
Throughout  his  career,  he  rendered  most 
valuable  public  service.  Replacing  him 
will  be  difficult,  but  I  urge  the  President 
to  choose  a  successor  with  the  same  zeal, 
with  the  sajne  determination,  with  the 
same  love  of  country,  as  was  character- 
istic of  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  at  this  time 
to  Join  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
the  State  of  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  In 
cosponsoring  his  resolution  to  name  the 
new  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
Office  Building  after  Director  Hoover. 
It  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  man  who  has 
served  the  FBI  and  this  Nation  for  so 
long,  with  such  distinction. 


USIA 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  argu- 
ment has  been  made  repeatedly  that 
USIA  is  "a  reUc  of  the  cold  war,"  that 
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it  is  anachronistic,  and  that  finally  it  Is 
an  "irritant"  to  the  Soviet  Union  aiid 
thereby  stands  in  the  way  of  peaceful 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

These  charges  ought  to  be  looke<i  at 
carefully,  for  I  believe  they  are  at  iie 
root  of  at  least  some  of  the  compla  nts 
against  the  Agency. 

I  reject  the  idea  that  the  war  of  id  ol- 
ogles  is  over  and  done  with.  As  loni  as 
there  is  in  this  world  an  organized  b  xly 
of  political  thought  that  seeks  to  m- 
pose  its  thinking  upon  others  by  force, 
and  as  long  as  there  are  free  men  '  rho 
will  resist  that  effort,  the  war  of  1(  eas 
will  continue,  and  should  continue.  In 
short,  the  pairt  played  by  USIA  in  this 
overall  effort  of  free  men  to  remain  ftee, 
and  to  spread  the  word  of  freedon  to 
others  who  are  seeking  some  degrei  of 
freedom,  is  as  valid  today  as  when  the 
Agency  was  created.  Indeed  as  we  red  uce 
our  military  forces,  as  we  lower  our 
physical  profile  around  the  world,  ind 
as  our  opposition  steps  up  its  effort)  to 
influence  the  world,  the  need  for  an 
effective  information  program  on  pur 
part  is  infinitely  greater. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  charge  that  tbe 
USIA  is  an  irritant  to  the  Soviet  Unlbn. 
and  that  by  virtue  of  this  irritation  that 
is  caused  the  leaders  in  the  Soviet  Ui 
the  cause  of  negotiations  is  somet 
damaged. 

There  is  no  doubt.  Mr.  President, 
the  USIA  does  indeed  irritate  the  leaders 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  They  would  be  mi  ch 
happier  if  they  did  not  have  to  contc  ad 
with  outside  voices  telling  their  peo  >le 
not  only  what  is  happening  In  the  woi  Id. 
as  we  do  with  the  Voice  of  America,  or 
what  is  happening  inside  Eastern  Ewro  >e, 
as  we  do  with  Radio  Free  Europe  aid 
Radio  Liberty.  I  would  readily  adn  it. 
liT.  President,  that  these  outside  voipes 
do  act  as  an  irritant  to  the  leaders ;  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  although  I  would 
say  the  same  with  reference  to  the 
pie  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  East 
Europe.  After  all,  if  they  did  not  w^ 
to  listen  to  these  voices  they  could  ti 
off  the  radio.  The  facts  are,  of  cov 
that  the  people  do  want  to  hear,  so 
listen,  and  that  is  what  irritates  the  le^ 
ers  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  some 
in  our  own  country  as  well. 

But  while  I  would  agree  that 
may  be  an  irritant  to  the  leaders  of  the 
Soviet  Union  I  would  categorically  re  ect 
the  idea  that  this  Irritation  standi  in 
the  way  of  negotiation. 

As  ultimate  proof  of  what  I  am  saj  Ing 
we  need  but  to  turn  to  recent  hist  try, 
within  the  past  few  days  in  fact. 

The  latest  issue  of  Moscow's  princ  pal 
theoretical  journal,  Kommimist.  car  led 
a  major  article  attacking  USIA  as  '  the 
leading  U.S.  governmental  organ  for 
organizing  the  ideological  war  agal  ost 
communism." 

llien  Moscow's  domestic  radio  sen  ce. 
on  April  18,  carried  a  long  comment  uy 
denouncing  the  Voice  of  America  ind 
other  Western  broadcasters  for  brc  id- 
casting  religious  programs  into  the  So- 
viet XThloD.  The  spokesman  claimed  t  lat 
USIA  did  not  hit  upon  the  idea  of  ifoi- 
fious  broadcasts  by  accident,  but  1 
religion  Is,  and  I  quote,  "the  only  Ideoli 
In  our  country  which  can  In  any  way]  be 


considered  to  have  mass  appeal  that  is 
alien  to  Mazzlsm-Lenlnism  and  a  Com- 
munist world  outlook."  I  ask  imanimoos 
consent  that  the  entire  article  appear  in 
the  Ricoio  at  the  end  of  my  remarks,  Blr. 
President,  and  commend  Its  reading  to 
my  colleagues.  I  think  they  will  find  it 
extremely  Interesting  and  enlightening. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  TOWER.  Now  to  the  point:  While 
all  this  was  going  on — and  it  was  but 
merely  a  drop  In  the  bucket  compared  to 
the  continuiiiig  anti-American,  antl-UBIA 
propaganda  that  emanates  from  the  So- 
viet UnlOD — while  all  this  was  going  on. 
the  very  same  week  in  fact,  the  leaders 
of  the  Soviet  Union  were  huddling  secret- 
ly with  Mr.  Kissinger,  preparing  for  tiie 
President's  upcoming  trip  to  Moscow. 
Clearly  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union 
have  a  more  sophisticated  view  of  prop- 
aganda, and  its  place  in  the  world  strug- 
gle, than  do  some  in  our  own  country  who 
think  that  we  may  be  endangering  world 
I>eace  by  defending  ourselves. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  might  note 
that  on  that  same  day  the  Moscow  Tass 
International  Service  carried  an  article 
reporting  on  the  proposed  budget  cut  for 
USIA.  Needless  to  say  they  f  oimd  nothing 
wrong  with  the  idea.  Since  it  is  short,  I 
would  like  to  read  it  at  this  time: 

DUaatlsfactlon  of  the  wide  drclM  of  the 
American  pubUc  with  the  actlTltlea  of  the 
VB.  Information  Agency  which  spreads  false 
propaganda  materials  abroad  and  which  Is 
trying  to  condition  Americans  In  the  spirit 
of  cold  war  has  become  so  wide  that  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  was 
oompeUed  to  cut  off  the  budget  for  ac- 
tivities of  the  agency  In  the  new  fiscal  year. 
During  the  voting  on  the  financial  bill  for 
the  State  Department,  the  committee  con- 
siderably cut  down  the  funds  allocated  for 
VS.  Information  Agency  for  twawng  flims,  for 
publications,  for  activities  of  the  radio  sta- 
tion "The  Voice  of  America",  the  main  prop- 
aganda mouthpiece  of  U.S.  Informatlcm 
Agency. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  we  are  able  to 
convince  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Uhlon, 
by  our  vote  on  this  amendment,  that 
there  is  not  in  fact  dissatisfaction  among 
wide  circles  of  Americans  over  the  activi- 
ties of  USIA.  The  cuts  oufl^t  to  be  re- 
stored. 

Exhibit  1 

Moscow  DoMxsnc  Snvici  in  Russian  0010 

OBIT  Apan.  18,  1072 

In  our  programs  we  have  more  than  once 
exposed  the  foreign  radio  voices  which 
broadcast  in  the  laniguagea  of  the  peoples  of 
Soviet  Union.  We  have  discussed  these  broad- 
casts' general  trend  of  hoetUlty  toward 
socialism,  the  methods  of  antlcommunlst 
propaganda  employed  In  them,  and  the  spe- 
cific examples  of  slander  against  our  country 
and  against  the  life  of  Soviet  people. 

Today  we  shall  dweU  on  a  further  charac- 
teristic feature  of  these  radio  broadcasts. 
TlMlr  organizers  and  authors  have  begun  to 
deal  with  the  theme  of  rMlglon  mere  fre- 
quently ix>w.  The  Voice  of  America,  the  BBC, 
Radio  Vatican,  Mtmlch's  Radio  Liberty, 
Radio  IConte  Carlo,  the  Kcuadorlan  Voice  of 
the  Andes  and  other  similar  voices  enthuilas- 
tlcally  relay  church  services  and  singing, 
hand  over  the  microphone  to  the  preachers  of 
various  rdlglous  denominations,  teU  of  rell- 
glous  life  abroad  and  also  devote  broadcasts 
to  the  position  of  rdlgllon,  the  church  and 
baUevers  In  our  country.  What  has  given 


rise  to  this  Interest  In  religious  themes? 
What  alms  an  being  pursued  by  the  foreign 
radio  propagandists  In  allotting  them  so 
much  Kptto*  In  their  broadcasts? 

We  asked  Boris  ICakslmovloh  Maryanov, 
exaeutlve  secretary  of  the  magsslne  Nauka  I 
Rellglya  (Science  and  Brtlgton)  to  comment 
Be  said: 

Tills  phenomenon  Is,  of  course,  not  a 
chance  one.  Behind  this  trend  toward  reli- 
gion an  to  be  discerned  the  quite  deflmte 
alms  and  strivings  of  the  Ideologists  of  antl- 
oommunlsm,  who  an  always  stst-lnit  new 
means  for  their  psychdogloal  warfare  which 
they  an  waging  against  our  country  and 
against  the  world  of  socialism. 

As  you  know,  the  ideologists  of  tmpertallam 
have  for  a  long  time  now  seen  the  senseless- 
nees  and  hopelessness  of  propaganda  built 
on  (particular  disputes)  with  socialism. 

They  are  striving  to  Improve  to  the  maxi- 
mum their  antlcommunlst  propaganda,  adapt 
It  to  the  modern  age  and  devise  a  thought-out 
system  of  cunning  techniques  and  methods 
aimed  at  instilling  in  the  Soviet  cltlsen  the 
deelred  Ideas  and  notions.  One  of  these  tech- 
niques of  antlcommunlst  propaganda  is  now 
to  deal  with  religious  problems.  Religion  has 
not  been  selected  for  this  purpoee  by  chance. 
In  point  of  fact  it  is  now  the  only  ideology 
In  our  country  which  can  In  any  way  be  con- 
sidered to  have  mass  appeal  that  Is  alien  to 
Marxlsm-Lenlnlsm  and  a  communist  world 
outlook.  For  this  reason  the  bourgeois  prop- 
agandists are  hoping  in  their  policy  of 
brldge-buUdlng  to  depend  on  the  believing 
section  of  Soviet  society  with  a  view  firstly 
to  achieving  underatandlng  and  an  Identity 
of  views  with  them  on  quaetlons  of  faith 
and  then  to  Indte  them  against  Communism, 
against  the  socialist  system.  The  Ideologists 
of  anti-communism  hope  that  by  dressing 
up  their  propaganda  In  religious  clothing 
they  will  make  It  more  accessible  in  the  first 
place  to  the  believers  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Thus  they  hope  to  instlU  in  their  minds 
the  views  and  convictions  deslreble  from  the 
point  of  view  of  Western  propagandists.  A 
person  with  a  divided  consciousness  in  which 
the  elements  of  a  scientific  world  outlook 
coexist  with  religious  notions  and  senti- 
ments— so  they  argue — is  more  receptive  to 
an  alien  Ideology.  Religious  broadcasts  toll, 
for  instance,  that  the  belief  In  Ood  alone  can 
be  the  source  of  high  morality;  that  without 
religion  man  is  deprived  of  spiritual  exist- 
ence; that  only  with  the  help  of  religion  Is  it 
possible  to  eliminate  all  evil  in  the  world, 
to  do  away  with  social  injustice.  Thus  an  at- 
tempt Is  being  made  to  devalue  the  teaching 
of  Marxlsm-Lenlnlsm.  the  program  of  com- 
munist construction  in  the  eyes  of  the  be- 
lleven;  to  discredit  conmiunlst  morality,  to 
denigrate  the  efforts  of  the  flgbten  for  peace, 
and  so  on. 

Antlcommunlst  propaganda.  Including 
radio  propaganda,  has  evolved  a  system  ol 
cliches  and  speculative  devices  designed  to 
prove  that  in  the  Soviet  Union  religious  free- 
dom does  not  exist,  that  the  church  has  been 
driven  underground,  that  priests  and  believ- 
ers are  persecuted  and  Imprisoned,  and  that 
churches  are  destroyed.  The  biased  and 
slanderous  portrayal  of  the  status  of  reli- 
gious organisations  and  the  position  of  be- 
lleven  in  the  USSR  and  In  other  socialist 
countries  Is  accompanied  by  frenzied  exalta- 
tion about  rellgloiu  freedoms  In  the  Western 
world. 

In  this  fashion  the  antioommunists  an 
striving  to  Instill  believers  in  the  coun- 
tries of  socialism  with  dissatisfaction  for 
the  socialist  system  and  to  push  them  along 
the  path  of  political  opposition.  The  prop- 
agandists of  antlconununism  pin  special 
hopes  on  those  elements — extremely  small  In 
number  but  stUl  met  with  here  and  there  In 
our  country — which  conceal  beneath  their 
religiousness  their  antisocial  views  and  their 
hostility  to  the  Soviet  system  and  to  oom- 
mtinlsm.  Remnants  of  various  sects  of  mon- 
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archlst  and  antisocial  trend  like  the  true 
Orthodox  Gbrlsttans  or  the  grot^M  of  so- 
called  Inltslatlvnlkl  who  broke  away  tioax 
the  Evangelical  Christian  Baptists  and 
who  demonstratively  violate  the  Soviet 
law — all  these  and  other  renegades  are 
now  the  object  of  tender  concern  on  the 
part  of  religious  aealots  abroad.  Every  case  of 
a  violator  against  Soviet  laws  being  brought 
to  Justice  Is  used  by  antlcommunlst  prop- 
agandists for  fabrications  about  persecu- 
tion of  the  church  and  believers  in  the  USSR. 
Tims  the  religious  problems  of  Uie  foralgn 
tadlo  tstMUtoasts  are  Just  one  of  the  links  In 
the  comprehensive  Ideological  brainwashing 
of  Soviet  people  thai  the  propagandists  of 
antlcommunlsm  are  conducting  with  every 
means  at  tb»ti  Alapoml.  This  Is  why  It  Is  so 
Important  to  be  able  to  discern  In  this  i^- 
parently  inoffensive  religious  wrapping  the 
poisoning  sting  of  antlcommunlst  propa- 
ganda and  to  be  able  to  give  It  a  rebtiff  by 
explaining  Its  true  significance  to  aU  those 
who  have  not  yet  realized  it. 


THE    RESETTLEMENT    OF    SOVIET 
JEWS  IN  ISRAEL 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
section  101(b)  of  the  foreign  aid  authori- 
zation bill  which  authorizes  the  expend- 
itures of  up  to  $85  million  to  Israel  or 
another  suitable  coimtry  to  assist  in  the 
resettlement  of  Soviet  Jews  or  other 
similar  refugees  in  that  country.  This 
support  demonstrates  that  the  plight  of 
ordinary  hiunan  beings  may  still  have 
some  claim  on  our  Nation's  foreign  pol- 
icy. 

Last  January  I  visited  Israel  and  had 
occasion  to  visit  with  many  Soviet  pro- 
fessionals— doctors,  dentists,  engineers — 
who  had  left  the  U.S.S.R.  to  make  a  new 
home  in  Israel.  I  was  impressed  with  the 
courage  of  these  people,  their  willingness 
to  sacrifice,  their  determination  to  make 
a  better  life  for  themselves  and  others. 
I  left  Israd  convinced  that  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress should  do  what  it  could  to  persuade 
this  administration  that  these  people 
deserved  our  support. 

Soviet  professionals  sometimes  face 
unusual  difOcultles  in  adjusting  to  life  in 
Israel  or  any  other  country.  Doctors,  for 
example,  have  to  learn  not  only  Hebrew, 
like  every  other  immigrant,  but  also  Eng- 
lish, which  is  the  principal  scientific  lan- 
guage of  Israel.  Soviet  doctors,  in  addi- 
tion, have  to  adjust  themselves  to  a  com- 
pletely different  sjrstem  of  medicine. 
Many  require  re-training  to  meet  the  new 
standards  of  their  Israeli  counterparts. 

In  assisting  these  Soviet  professionals 
once  they  arrive  in  Israel,  a  major  role 
is  played  by  a  number  of  nongovern- 
mental organizations  which  have  arisen 
to  meet  a  new  need.  While  I  was  in  Israel, 
for  example,  I  became  acquainted  with 
the  work  of  the  Israeli  Organization  for 
Newly-Arrived  Professionals  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  President  of  which  is 
Dr.  Mlron  Sheskin.  Without  the  assist- 
ance of  his  organization,  many  newly 
arrived  Soviet  professionals  would  find 
the  problems  of  adjustment  to  life  in  Is- 
rael seemingly  insurmountable. 

I  note  that  the  legislation  adopted  by 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  pro- 
vides that  the  Secretary  shall  provide 
these  funds  to  foreign  governments  "un- 
der terms  and  conditions  he  considers 
appropriate." 
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Ibe  Secretary,  and  the  Department  of 
State,  therefore,  will  make  all  final  deci- 
sions on  the  best  use  of  this  money.  But 
in  my  view  Department  offlclals  may  find 
that  the  most  efBdent  way  to  help  the 
newly  arrived  Soviet  Jews  may  be  to 
make  use  of  nongovernmental  organlza- 
Uans  which  are  trying  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  the  new  immigrants.  Since 
the  UJB.  legislation  does  not  rule  this 
out.  I  certainly  hope  that  this  possibility 
will  be  given  careful  study.  As  the  num- 
ber of  immigrants  increases,  the  finan- 
cial pressure  on  these  organlzatioiu  be- 
comes severe. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  request 
unanimous  consent  that  an  April  16. 
1972,  article  in  the  New  Toiic  Times  mag- 
azine entitled  "The  Russian  Jews  Won- 
der Whether  Israel  Is  Really  Ready  for 
Them"  be  printed  in  the  Recosd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcois, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times  Magaslne, 

Apr.  16,  1972] 

Thk  Russian  Jews  Wondxb  Whzthkb  Israel 

Is  RXALLT   RXAOT  VOE  THMC 

(By  S<d  Stem) 

Jkkusaixm. — ^Immigration  to  Isvati  is  called 
aliyah.,  meaning  ascent.  New  hnmlgrants  are 
called  oUm,  that  Is,  those  who  are  ascending. 
The  words  derive  from  the  early  pioneering 
days  of  Zionism,  but,  since  Independence, 
they  have  lost  their  special  meaning.  Refu- 
gees came  to  the  new  state  from  Europe  and 
the  Areb  oountrlcs  seeking  a  haven,  not  Zlon. 
Israelis  have  come  to  take  the  constant  fiow 
of  newcomers  for  granted,  and  often  treat  the 
latest  immigrants  with  a  studied  indifference. 

The  current  wave  of  Soviet  Jews  is  some- 
thing else  again — closer  to  a  classical  Zionist 
aliyah  than  anything  most  Israelies  have  ever 
seen.  For  the  Government,  it  is  a  Pandora's 
box  of  proMems  as  well  as  a  source  of  oppor- 
tunities— ^in  its  own  way  a  story  as  crucial  to 
Israel's  future  as  anjrthlng  that  happens  at 
the  Suez  Canal. 

The  previous  history  of  Israeli-Soviet  rela- 
tions hardly  prepared  Israelis  for  the  exodus. 
Indeed,  until  the  Six-Day  War  Israel  went  to 
considerable  lengths  to  avoid  any  confronta- 
tion with  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  Jewish 
question.  The  pleas  made  to  Soviet  authori- 
ties by  Israeli  diplomats  always  discreetly 
emphasized  the  reuniting  of  families.  Kol 
Israel,  the  Russian-Iangtiage  radio  channel 
beamed  into  the  U.S3.R.,  avoided  any  dis- 
cussion of  Soviet  Jewry. 

That  approach  was  partly  successful.  In 
the  years  before  the  Six-Day  War  more  than 
5.000  Jews  quietly  left  Russia  for  Israel.  And 
In  1966  Premier  Kosygln  publicly  afllrmed 
that  the  "humanitarian  reuniting  of  fami- 
lies'' was  official  Soviet  policy. 

The  Six-Day  War  disrupted  everything.  As 
a  result  of  it,  the  Kremlin  severed  aU  ties 
with  Israel  and  cut  off  even  the  small  trickle 
of  immigration.  That  policy  aroused  the  So- 
viet Jews  themselves.  They  signed  petitions, 
staged  sit-ins,  renounced  their  citizenship, 
started  an  underground  press  and,  m  some 
cases,  went  to  Jail — all  for  openly  Zionist 
alms.  It  caught  the  whole  world,  including 
Israel,  completely  by  surprise. 

Israeli  offlclals  are  stUl  somewhat  baffled 
by  the  zigs  and  zags  of  Soviet  pc^lcy  in  re- 
sponse to  the  internal  Jewish  resistance.  In 
September,  1968,  the  Soviet  Union  began  to 
let  out  small  ntimbers  of  Jews  in  what  was 
apparently,  accMxUng  to  one  Israeli  offlcial, 
an  attempt  "to  skim  off  the  cream  of  the 
movement."  For  the  next  two  yeare  Jews 
came  out  at  the  rate  of  about  100  per  month. 
Then  oame  the  Leningrad  hijack  trial  in 
December,  1970 — a  major  effort  to  break  the 


movement  that  In  fact  backfired  and  had 
the  opposite  effect.* 

In  March.  1971,  at  the  Russians'  94th 
Party  Congress  a  nujor  decision  was  taken  to 
let  more  Jews  leave,  IsraeU  experts  believe, 
partly  because  of  pressure  from  foreign  Com- 
munist parties.  In  the  next  few  months  Jews 
oame  out  at  the  rate  of  mon  than  1,000  per 
numth.  A  second  wave  came  In  December, 
1971,  whUe  Premier  Kosygln  was  traveling 
In  the  West. 

Estimates  an  that  dose  to  16,000  arrived 
in  1971.  Observers  estimate  that  80,000  to 
40,000  mon  wUl  come  in  1972.  But  It  Is  not 
so  much  the  numben  of  Immigrants  as  their 
attitudes  that  is  beginning  to  perplex  the 
Israelis.  Something  dasslcaUy  Zionist  hap- 
pened In  the  Soviet  Union  In  the  years  since 
Israel  boarded  up  Its  embassy  then.  The 
Russian  Jews  in  Israel,  In  fact,  nsent  being 
oaUed  immigrants.  They  say  that  their 
struggle  In  the  UJ8J3.R.  was  for  the  right  of 
"repatriation,"  and  they  wonder  If  the  Israelis 
an  reaUy  ready  for  them. 

The  confrontation  begins  at  Lod  Airport 
In  Tel  Aviv  at  6  AM.  That  Is  the  usual  ar- 
rival time  of  the  EI-Al  charter  flight  from 
Vienna  carrying  the  Russians.  When  they 
started  arriving  in  large  numben  about  a 
a  year  ago,  there  were  tiunultuous,  emotional 
airport  scenes,  with  Oolda  Melr  often  on 
hand.  Now  the  reception  Is  quiet  and  busi- 
nesslike. The  Russians  themselves  seem 
drained  of  emotion  after,  sometimes,  a  three- 
day  trip  by  rail  across  Russia  and  then  an 
overnight  filght  from  Vienna.  They  straggle 
off  the  plane  into  a  cordoned-off  reception 
lounge,  rubbing  their  eyes,  still  dazed  by  the 
experience. 

Each  plane  seems  to  bring  a  cross  section 
of  Soviet  Jewry.  There  are  the  deeply  reli- 
gious Georgians,  usually  arriving  in  large 
families,  wearing  their  heavy  clothes  and  fur 
hats,  distinguishable  by  their  dark,  almost 
Oriental,  features.  Then  there  are  the  Jews 
from  the  Baltic  states  occupied  by  the  Soviet 
Union  m  1939.  Many  still  epeaJs.  Yiddish — 
some  are  even  old  Zionists.  Finally  there  are 
the  better-dressed  and  more  assimilated 
Jews  of  the  Soviet  interior. 

No  matter  where  they  come  from  and  what 
their  previous  life-style,  they  almost  all  ar- 
rive penniless  and  deptendent  on  the  Gov- 
ernment. Each  adult  has  had  to  pay  the 
equivalent,  in  rubles,  of  $1,000  for  his  Soviet 
exist  visa.  For  many  families  that  could  have 
meant  one  or  two  years'  salary.  Each  is  al- 
lowed to  take  out  only  $100  in  hard  cur- 
rency. 

Minutes  after  they  get  off  the  plane,  even 
before  they  are  allowed  to  greet  relatives 
and  friends,  they  are  processed  by  offlclals  of 
the  Ministry  of  Immigrant  Absorption.  They 
go  through  passport  control,  receive  their  new 
Israeli  identity  cards  and  get  some  pocket 
money  from  the  Jewish  Agency,  the  Institu- 
tional arm  of  World  Zionism  which  ooUects 
and  disburses  most  of  the  money  contributed 
by  Jews  abroad.  Until  1968  the  agency  did 
the  whole  Job  of  immigrant  absorption  by 
itself.  Now  it  shares  the  responsibility  with 
the  Ministry  of  Inunlgrant  Absorption. 

After  seeing  the  representative  of  the  Jew- 
ish Agency,  the  new  Inunlgrants  are  ushered 
into  a  small  room  for  the  most  controverelal 
part  of  the  airport  absorption  process — the 
assignment    of    housing.    Professionals    and 


*The  case  of  the  II  defendants  put  on  trial 
for  planning  to  hijack  an  Aeroflot  plane  In 
Leningrad  caused  a  wave  of  protests  abroad. 
Nine  of  the  11  persons  who  hoped  to  escape 
to  Sweden  and  Finland  and  then  to  Israel 
were  Jews.  All  11  were  convicted,  but  a  Rus- 
sian court  conunuted  the  death  sentences  of 
two  Jews  and  reduced  the  prison-camp  terms 
of  a  few  other  defendants — perhi^M  In  re- 
q>onae  to  expressions  of  concern  In  other 
countries  and  to  spreading  fear  among  Soviet 
Jews. 
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university  graduates  are  usually  sent  off 
to  temporary  absorption  centers  or  residen- 
tial ulpanlm  (Hebrew  schools),  where  they 
and  their  families  are  maintained  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Jewish  Agency  for  five  months 
while  they  study  Hebrew  and  look  for  jobs. 
All  the  other  new  arrivals  are  offered  Inuno' 
dlate  housing  from  a  list  of  newly  built  flats 
available  to  the  Absorption  Ministry  on  that 
particular  day.  Most  of  the  hoiislng  is  In  the 
new-development  towns  far  away  from  the 
center  of  the  country.  The  Oovernmenl 
workers  try  to  match  up  locations  with  eac£ 
family's  particular  needs,  taking  into  ac- 
coiint  proximity  of  relatives  and  places  oi 
employment.  But  there  Isn't  a  wide  range  oj 
choice  and  the  decisions  are  often  made 
10  minutes.  Within  five  or  six  hours  of  th< 
plane's  arrival,  all  the  immigrants  have  bee: 
packed  off  In  a  taxi,  with  their  belongings, 
their  new  homes. 

It  Is  all  a  little  mlnd-boggUng  to  the  a' 
erage  Israeli.  The  penniless  Immigrant  in  a  l- 
most  no  time  Is  an  Israeli  citizen,  has  mom  y 
In  his  pocket  and  is  settled  In  acoommodi  .- 
tlons  that  many  native-born  Israelis  find  b  i- 
yond  their  means.  Toung  couples  who  ha'  e 
Just  served  In  the  army  and  cannot  fir  d 
housing  become  deeply  resentful.  When  th(  y 
hear  that  the  Russians  actually  compla  n 
about  their  treatment,  the  resentment  oft4  n 
turns  to  hostility  that  could  have  divisive  pi  t- 
lltlcal  consequences. 

The  Issue  was  raised  at  a  Jerusalem  ral  iy 
of  the  Black  Panthers,  the  organization  }f 
young  Oriental  slum  dwellers  who  have  oft  n 
gone  Into  the  streets  to  protest  poverty  ai  id 
discrimination.  One  of  the  Panther  leade:  a, 
Saadla  Marclano,  said :  "We  have  no  obje  :- 
tlons  to  the  Russians  coming  here.  We  wd- 
come  them.  But  let  them  come  and  live  n 
Katamon  (a  slum  neighborhood  in  Jer  i- 
salem  populated  by  North  American  Inux  1- 
grants  who  arrived  In  the  nlneteen-flftlet  ). 
Why  doesn't  the  Government  give  us  t  le 
new  flats?  We  came  here  flrst." 

Ironically,  there  ts  Uttle  resentment  towi  rd 
the  affluent  American  Immtgants  who  hi  ve 
also  been  coming  In  larger  numbers  recen  Iy 
(8,000  last  year).  The  reason  Is  that  t|te 
Americans  do  much  less  public  complalnl: 
Most  of  them,  moreover,  have  prepared  f^r 
their  own  absorption  with  previous  trips 
Israel.  They  came  usually  with  savings, 
apartment  and  a  Job  waiting  for  them,  an 
most  Important  of  all,  some  experience 
how  to  flnesse  the  ubiquitous  Israeli  bureauc  ■ 
racy. 

For  the  Russians,  however,  a  Governmen ; 
official's  decision  on  a  Job  or  an  apartmen  ; 
can  have  a  traumatic  finality.  Often  there  1 1 
no  recourse  but  to  shout  and  scream.  Som^  i 
have  staged  sit-ins  and  near-violent  protest  i 
In  Government  offices  that  have  gotten  blj ; 
play  In  the  Israeli  press.  The  result  has  beei  [ 
a  distorted,  often  trivialized,  picture  of  wha 
Is  disturbing  most  of  the  Russians. 

They  are.  In  fact,  not  asking  for  "more' 
privileges.  What  they  are  bitterly,  sometimes 
desperately,  critical  of  Is  the  quality  of  the 
absorption  process.  They  believe  that  the  lack 
of  long-term  planning  Is  threatening  the 
future  of  the  whole  allyah  and  they  point 
as  a  warning,  to  the  small  trickle  of  famlllec 
that  have  gone  back  to  the  Soviet  Union 
(Recently  there  was  a  near-violent  confron- 
tation In  Vienna  between  a  group  of  Jews 
who  bad  just  left  the  Soviet  Union  and  a 
amall  group  who  were  on  their  way  back.j 
Sources  In  Israel  estimate  that  perhaps  60 
families  have  gone  back,  and  Soviet  authorl 
ties  have  made  much  propaganda  capital  ou 
of  these  cases  of  disillusionment. 

One  of  the  most  frequently  heard  crltl 
dams  la  of  the  processing  at  the  alrpon 
Many  Russians  have  argued  that  the  pollc  r 
of  assigning  permanent  housing  on  the  basl  i 
of.  sometimes,  a  10-mlnute  Interview  at  th » 
airport  leads  to  widespread  personal  am  1 
social  problems.  The  new  Immigrant  often 
finds  himself  Vn  a  new-development  town,  fa : 


from  friends  and  relatives,  and  without  em- 
ployment to  match  his  skills.  But  the  Gov- 
ernment Is  unwilling  to  offer  him  another 
apartment  somewhere  else  and,  since  his 
chances  of  finding  housing  on  the  private 
market  are  practically  nil,  be  ts  locked  Into 
an  unpleasant  and  sometimes  frightening 
situation. 

The  Government  built  the  new  towns  dur- 
ing the  fifties  and  sixties  In  some  of  the  more 
remote  areas  of  Israel.  In  order  to  develop 
regional  industries.  The  housing,  thrown  up 
In  a  hurry,  is  often  bleak  and  unappealing. 
Education  and  social  services  In  the  towns 
are  Inferior.  Native  Israelis  are  enticed  to 
move  there  by  substantial  bonuses  and  in- 
come-tax deductions.  But  there  are  still 
many  more  housing  vacancies  In  the  newer 
towns  than  In  the  over-crowded  center  of  the 
country.  The  temptation  Is  natural  to  move 
the  immigrants  toward  the  vacancies. 

Spokesmen  for  the  Russians  have  sug- 
gested the  setting  up  for  all  new  arrivals  of 
temporary  absorption  centers,  where  job  op- 
portunities can  be  more  carefully  examined 
and  the  Immigrants  can  get  a  better  penpec- 
tlve  on  their  new  country  before  deciding  on 
a  place  to  live.  Absorption  officials  have 
turned  thumbs  down  on  that  proposal.  They 
cite  the  additional  cost  Involved  and  the 
Government's  population  policies.  Hlllel  Ash- 
kenazi,  the  Director-General  of  the  Ministry 
of  Absorption,  explains  that  if  temporary  ab- 
sorption centers  were  set  up  the  Immigrants 
might  never  leave,  because  Government 
housing  Is  only  available  In  the  development 
towns.  "There  Is  a  Government  policy  of 
spreading  out  the  population,"  says  Ash- 
kenazl.  "The  Immigrant  serves  that  policy  of 
dispersion." 

Yehuda  Domlnltz,  deputy  director  of  the 
Jewish  Agency's  Department  of  Absorption, 
adds:  "I  know  It  sounds  cruel  to  decide  a 
man's  fate  In  five  minutes  at  the  airport.  But 
If  we  set  up  temporary  absorption  centers  all 
sorts  of  subjective  factors  would  enter  In. 
I^e  relatives  would  come  and  give  advice. 
They  would  all  try  to  live  near  Tel  Aviv.  We 
would  have  enormous  social  problems.  With 
such  methods  we  could  never  deal  with  an 
immigration  of  60,000  a  year.  The  present 
method  Is  cruel  but  it  Is  the  best." 

When  leading  Russian  activists  hettf  about 
such  answers  from  Government  function- 
aries, their  blood  starts  to  boll.  It  begins  to 
sound  a  little  like  the  place  where  they  came 
from.  If  people  are  needed  In  the  develop- 
ment towns,  they  say  they  are  willing  to 
serve,  but  they  want  to  be  Involved  in  that 
decision — not  herded  off  like  refugees. 

"We're  Zionists,"  says  Dr.  Yaacov  Schultz. 
recently  from  Minsk  and  now  In  an  absorp- 
tion center  in  Arad,  a  new  development  town. 
"We  want  to  be  halutssim  (pioneers)  but  not 
forced  to  go  anywhere.  If  we  have  jobs  and 
can  be  useful,  we'll  live  in  tents." 

Despite  such  pioneering  instincts,  many 
educated  Russians  find  Israel  disappointing 
on  the  cultural  level  as  well.  Recently  a 
group  of  young  academic  people  studying 
Hebrew  at  the  Etzion  Vlpan  in  Jerusalem 
were  talking  about  their  reactions  to  the 
n-w  country.  Most  of  them  were  from  Mos- 
cow and  one  of  the  hardest  things  to  get 
used  to  was  that  their  new  capital  city 
was  downright  provincial. 

"We're  used  to  a  big  city  that  is  an  in- 
ternational cultural  center,"  said  a  young 
woman,  formerly  a  student  at  Moscow  Uni- 
versity. "But  Jerusalem  has  no  theater,  no 
ballet.  The  movie  theaters  are  dirty  and 
noisy.  The  young  people  here  are  just  not 
cultured." 

On  the  material  level  the  moat  serious 
complaints  are  heard  from  professionals  who 
need  retraining  to  meet  the  standards  of 
their  IsraeU  counterparts.  Recently  there  was 
a  conference  of  newly  arrived  Russian  doc- 
tors. The  Minister  of  Health  was  invited  to 
what  turned  out  to  be  a  series  of  vitriolic  at- 
tacks  on    the    Israeli    bureaucracy.   Doctor 


after  doctor  described  in  detail  the  "rvm- 
aroiuids"  they  had  been  getting  from  health 
officials,  hospitals,  labor  exchanges.  Tliey 
spoke  about  mountains  of  red  tape,  long 
delays,  rude  officials  and,  moat  of  all.  a 
sense  that  Israeli  officials  were  just  content 
to  "muddle  through." 

"Suppose  30,000  engineers  arrive  here  in  a 
few  years?"  says  Dr.  Melr  Gelfond,  a  former 
Moeoow  activist.  "Soviet  Immigration  is  here 
to  stay.  We  don't  want  to  become  a  burden 
on  the  state.  But  we  did  expect  that  someone 
would  have  given  serious  thought  to  plan- 
ning for  a  society  of  professionals." 

Some  of  the  more  exotic  job-placement 
problems  are  illustrated  by  Ephraim  Sevela, 
a  successful  44-year-old  film  writer  and  di- 
rector from  Moscow.  Sevela  was  a  principal 
figure  in  the  resistance  in  Moscow  and  took 
part  in  an  audaciotis  sit-in  of  34  Jews  at 
the  Supreme  Soviet  in  February.  1971.  He 
was  permitted  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union 
only  after  a  petition  on  his  behalf  was  signed 
by  30  international  film  personalities,  in- 
cluding Federico  Fellinl,  Ingmar  Bergman 
and  Laurence  Oliver. 

In  Moscow  Sevela  lived  a  life  of  rare  privi- 
lege. He  had  a  car.  a  comfortable  flat,  and 
was  allowed  to  travel  abroad.  He  was  a  com- 
pletely assimilated  Russian,  yet  he  did  not 
feel  he  was  a  part  of  Russia.  "I  decided 
finally  that  I  wanted  to  contribute  to  my 
own  culture.  I  didn't  want  to  help  make  a 
Russian  culture." 

Just  before  Sevela's  departure  for  Israel, 
a  top  K.O.B.  official  who  had  tried  to  block 
his  emigration  told  him,  a  little  ruefully, 
that  the  income  earned  by  the  state  from 
one  of  his  films  could  finance  the  construc- 
tion of  a  chemical  factory.  (Most  of  Sevela's 
films  are  sent  abroad.  One  of  them.  "Pit  for 
Noncombatlve  Service,"  was  shown  in  New 
York.)  "You  are  like  a  hen  that  lays  golden 
eggs.  Why  should  we  give  the  hen  to  Israel?" 

After  six  months  in  Israel,  Sevela  is  trou- 
bled; It  is  not  clear  that  his  new  country 
knows  what  to  do  with  the  proverbial  hen. 
Nor  is  It  merely  Sevela's  personal  problem. 
About  30  other  talented  Soviet  film  workers 
have  arrived,  and  more  may  come.  (Sevela 
estimated  that  50  per  cent  of  the  top  Soviet 
film  people  are  Jews.)  Almost  all  those  al- 
ready here  are  without  work.  If  action  Isnt 
taken  fast  many  of  them  will  leave  for  jobs 
in  the  West.  (In  the  past  talented  directors 
such  as  Claude  Lelouche  of  France  and  Alex- 
ander Ford  of  Poland  tried  to  settle  in  Israel 
but  left  because  they  couldn't  find  work. ) 

The  problem  is  that  the  IsraeU  film  in- 
dustry is  small  and  leas  than  mediocre — in 
part,  because  of  the  limited  size  of  the 
domestic  market  and  the  lack  of  Govern- 
ment encouragement.  It  is  an  anomaly  that 
Jews  in  Western  countries  dominate  the  film 
arts,  but  in  Israel  film-making  Is  a  disaster. 
If  the  new  talent  from  Russia  were  properly 
harnessed  it  could  be  the  catalyst  for  a  film 
Industry  that  might  earn  great  dividends  in 
cultxuTU  prestige  for  Israel.  It  could  also  be- 
come a  profitable  export  Industry.  Sevela's 
special  problem  demonstrates  that  absorp- 
tion authorities  must  think  in  broader  terms 
rather  than  merely  fitting  the  new  immi- 
grants into  the  existing  slots. 

"One  can  be  the  greatest  Zionist,"  Sevela 
says,  "but  if  you  have  cinema  in  your  heart 
and  you  can't  work  you  leave.  We  don't  want 
a  new  galut  [ exile].  I  try  to  explain  this  to 
Government  people.  U)  people  in  the  Jewish 
Agency.  We  all  agree  that  if  Israel  can't 
keep  the  culture  people  from  the  Soviet 
Union  then  Zionism  is  bankrupt." 

Besides  the  practical  stumbling  blocks  to 
abeorption  like  job  and  bousing  problems, 
the  immigrants'  own  intense  ideological 
Zionism  complicates  their  difficulties.  Denied 
any  access  to  Jewish  tradition  in  Russia, 
many  were  sustained  in  their  struggles  with 
the  Soviet  Government  by  their  btflef  in 
Zion.  But  once  in  Zion  they  start  to  wonder 
where  all  the  Zionists  have  gone. 
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"There  have  nevw  baen  any  dim  who 
Arrived  in  Israel  with  such  high  expectations 
and  with  such  a  lack  of  information  about 
the  country.  They  had  a  dream — ^but  the 
realization  of  the  dream  la  never  like  the 
dream  Itself."  So  says  Dr.  Ephraim  Ahlram. 
research  director  of  the  Ministry  of  Immi- 
grant Absorption,  trying  to  explain  why  the 
Russians  gripe  so  much. 

Some  Russians  would  dispute  that 
analysis.  They  would  put  it  the  other  way 
around.  The  Russians  had  plenty  of  informa- 
tion about  Israel.  It  was  the  Israelis  who 
lack  information  about  what  their  Zionist 
brethren  were  up  to  in  Russia.  That,  at  least, 
is  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  ex- 
periences of  Yasba  Kazakov,  once  of  Moscow, 
now  in  the  Isra«U  Army. 

Kazakov  is  a  alight,  curly  haired  youth  with 
glasses  and  the  look  of  innocence.  But  his 
exidoits  in  the  Soviet  Union  have  a  kind  of 
DaTld-and-a<diath  quality.  Several  days 
after  the  Six-Day  War,  Yasha,  then  a  31- 
year-old  student  at  Moeoow  University  re- 
nounced his  Soviet  citizenship  and  de- 
manded to  be  allowed  to  go  to  Israel.  At  the 
time,  this  kind  of  braviira  got  people  sent 
to  prison,  and  worse.  He  got  away  with  it, 
that  is,  he  wasnt  sent  to  prison.  He  was 
not  allowed  to  go  to  Israel,  but  a  year  later 
Yasha  tried  again.  This  time  he  composed 
a  scathing  letter  to  the  Supreme  Soviet, 
signed  it  and  smuggled  ct^ies  out  to  the 
West.  "I  do  not  want  to  live  in  a  country 
a-bose  Government  has  spilled  so  much 
Jewish  blood,"  he  wrote  "...  I  renounce 
S3Viet  citizenship  and  I  demand  to  be  freed 
from  the  humiliation  of  being  considered  a 
citizen  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics." 

Then  came  Yasha's  first  dlsUlusionment : 
The  letter  was  available  in  Israel  soon  after 
but  wasn't  published  there  tmtil  The  Wash- 
ington Post  had  picked  it  up  six  months  later. 
As  a  result  of  the  foreign  publicity,  Yasha  got 
his  visa  to  Israel  and  arrived  here  in  Febru- 
ary 1»69. 

In  Israel  he  discovered,  to  his  dismay,  that 
there  was  widespread  apathy  and  Ignorance 
about  the  struggle  of  the  Soviet  Jews.  Believ- 
ing that  the  stniggle  should  be  continued 
from  Israel  openly  and  militantly,  he  gave 
interviews  and  made  speeches  to  get  the  mes- 
sage across.  But  the  Israeli  Government  was 
being  extraordinarily  cautious  at  the  time, 
he  feels.  He  was  advised  to  play  It  co(ri. 

Kazakov  refused  the  advice,  and  even  led 
a  demonstration  of  Hebrew  University  stu- 
dents in  the  Knesset  to  protest  the  Govern- 
ment's inaction.  Later,  sympathizers  with  his 
cause  paid  bis  way  to  New  York  where  he 
staged  a  hunger  strike  at  U.N.  headquarters, 
protesting  the  Soviet  Government's  refusal 
to  let  his  parents  out.  The  Israeli  Govern- 
ment not  only  gave  him  no  support,  he  says, 
but  advised  Jewish  organizations  to  stay 
away  from  him.  As  If  to  prove  the  efficacy  of 
the  more  vocal,  militant  approach,  the  So- 
viet Union  let  his  parents  out  shortly  after. 

Last  year,  in  a  long  interview  with  an  Is- 
raeli journalist,  Kazakov  described  the  gap 
between  the  Zionism  of  Jews  in  Russia  and 
what  he  found  in  Israel.  His  flrst  encounters 
with  Israeli  students  were  so  disappointing, 
he  reported,  that  he  was  embarrassed  to  tell 
them  of  the  Hebrew  songs  the  young  Russian 
Jews  in  the  movement  sang  In  Moscow.  "They 
thought  I  was  crazy,"  says  Kazakov.  "They 
didn't  know  we  were  part  of  their  organic 
body.  .  .  .  We  In  Russia,  being  in  prison, 
knew  more  aibout  you  tham  you  knew  about 
us."  It  was  enough  to  make  him  believe  that 
"in  Russia  exist  the  only  Zionists  in  the 
world." 

But  It  wasnt  the  students  who  were  to 
blame:  The  Israeli  Oovemment,  according  to 
Kazakov,  was  responsible  for  the  Ignorance, 
was  guilty  "of  being  sUent  and  silencing 
others."  ihe  Government  was  betraying  the 
basic  Zionist  Idea  of  the  unity  of  the  Jewish 
people.  It  did  not  understand  that  the  strug- 
gle was  Indivisible. 


"U  you  made  a  count  of  how  many  Jews 
were  killed  for  Xbttx  Zionism  in  Eretz  Israel 
Blnoe  the  Balfour  Declaration,  you  will  have 
lees  than  the  number  of  Jewa  killed  for  their 
Zionism  In  the  Soviet  Union.  .  .  .  Otir  front 
Is  part  of  the  front.  Every  Jew  who  Is  losft  In 
Russia  la  one  more  part  of  the  Jewish 
people." 

Kazakov  finally  did  play  a  part  in  turning 
around  the  Government's  attitude,  and,  in  so 
doing,  almost  became  the  cause  of  an  internal 
political  fight.  The  year  of  Yasha's  arrival — 
1969 — ^there  were  elections  in  Israel,  and  some 
members  of  the  opposition  Gahal  party's 
pairllamentary  list  were  starting  to  raise  the 
question  of  Soviet  Jewry.  One  of  them  was 
Blnyamln  Halevl,  a  distinguished  ex-Justice 
of  the  Israeli  Supreme  Court  and  one  of  the 
judges  in  tne  EUchmann  trial.  In  his  maiden 
speech  before  the  Knesset  after  being  elected, 
Halevl,  accused  the  Government  of  timidity 
on  the  issue  of  Soviet  Jews,  telling  the  story 
of  Kazakov  and  mentioning  that  the  young 
man  he  was  talking  about  was  sitting  in  the 
gallery.  Later,  kd.  official  of  the  Government 
told  Halevl  that  this  part  of  his  speech  had 
been  stricken  from  the  record  and  could  not 
be  published.  The  official  Invoked  the  military 
censorship  laws,  saying  that  Halevi's  state- 
ment Involved  security  matters  and  might 
endanger  Soviet  Jewry. 

"It  [the  Soviet  Jews'  struggle]  was  a  polit- 
ical development  of  the  flrst  nuignltude,  and 
it  was  all  being  concealed  by  the  Govern- 
ment," aays  Halevl.  In  order  to  force  the 
issue  into  the  public  arena  be  decided  to 
organize  a  public  committee  on  Soviet  Jewry 
composed  of  distinguished  Israeli  citizens. 
The  newspaper  Haaretz  published  a  story 
about  Halevi's  plan — and  then  a  strange 
thing  happened.  Halevl  suddenly  received  a 
letter  inviting  him  to  a  meeting  to  organize 
a  public  committee  on  Soviet  Jewry,  to  be 
held  in  the  offices  of  the  Foreign  Ministry. 
When  he  got  there  he  realized  he  had  been 
successfully  coopted.  The  Israel  Public  Com- 
mittee for  Soviet  Jewry  which  emerged,  and 
of  which  Halevl  is  now  a  leading  mnnber.  is 
nominally  Independent,  but  works  closely 
with  the  Government.  Representatives  of  the 
Foreign  Ministry  sit  at  every  meeting  and, 
according  to  Halevl,  play  "a  guiding  role 
through  their  control  of  Information." 
Though  It  Is  not  exactly  what  he  was  looking 
for,  Halevl  is  satisfied  that  the  committee 
and  the  Government  are  at  least  moving  on 
the  right  track.  (It  was  the  Israel  Public 
Committee  wnlch  initiated  the  Brussels  Con- 
ference on  Soviet  Jewry  last  year.) 

The  political  aspects  of  the  Soviet-Jewry 
question  can  be  understood  more  clearly  by 
comparing  their  situation  with  that  of  the 
100,000  Jews  in  Rumania.  The  Rumanian 
Oovemment  haa  issued  virtually  no  exit 
visas  for  a  few  years,  to  either  Jews  or  non- 
Jews.  There  isn't  even  a  policy  of  "reuniting 
famlUee."  Yet  there  appear  to  be  no  cam- 
paigns on  behalf  of  Rumanian  Jewry  In  Is- 
rael or.  for  that  matter,  in  other  countries 
where  Jewish  organizations  are  active.  If 
Rumanian  Jews  are  protesting,  no  one  seems 
to  know  about  it. 

When  questioned  about  the  silence,  Israeli 
officials  explain  that  quiet  diplomacy  is  being 
used  and  that  there  Is  no  reason  at  this  time 
to  disrupt  good  relations  between  the  two 
countries.  There  is  substantial  trade  between 
the  two,  and  the  "opening  to  the  East"  which 
Riunanla  provides  is  Important  to  Israel's 
foreign  policy.  It  is  the  only  East  European 
country  that  did  not  break  off  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  Israel  after  the  Six-Day  War.  In 
fact,  in  1969.  at  a  time  when  the  fiow  of  Jews 
from  Riunanla  to  Israel  was  cut  off,  the  two 
Oovemments  raised  the  status  of  their  re- 
spective diplomatic  missions  from  legations 
to  embassies. 

At  the  recent  Zionist  Congress,  there  were 
discussions  about  almost  every  problem  of 
world  Jewry — except  the  status  of  Rumanian 
Jews,  who  constitute  the  ninth  largest  Jew- 
ish community  in  the  woild.  But  there  was  a 


rousing  ovation  for  the  Rumanian  Ambas- 
sador to  Israel  when  he  appeared  as  one  of 
the  dignitaries  on  the  opening  night  oi  the 
congress. 

Israel  officials  insist  that  strong  efforts  ore 
being  made  through  diplomatic  channels  to 
secure  the  release  of  Riunanian  Jews.  After 
all.  they  point  out.  such  approaches  worked 
in  the  past.  Of  the  400,000  Rumanian  Jews 
who  survived  World  War  n,  300.000  came  to 
Israel  during  the  nineteen-fiftles  in  a  qiUet 
deal  with  Rumania  that  involved  payment 
of  subBtantiail  ransom  by  Israel.  Emigration 
under  the  agreement  was  interrupted  in  the 
early  sixties,  started  again  after  the  Six-Day 
War  and  then  stopped  once  again  by  Ru- 
mania— for  Internal  political  reasons,  accord- 
ing to  Israeli  sources. 

As  in  the  Rumanian  case,  the  Israeli  Gov- 
ernment may  believe  that  the  best  way  to 
ease  restrictions  on  Jews  in  Russia  is  friend- 
ly relations  with  Moscow.  But  the  Israelis 
seem  to  want  a  rapprochment  with  the  Soviet 
Union  for  broader  foreign -policy  reasons  as 
well — and  this  api>ears  to  be  a  factor  in  their 
attitude  toward  the  immigrants.  While  re- 
lations between  the  two  countries  have  been 
poor,  the  hope  that  they  might  get  t>etter 
may  be  one  reason  Israel  has  not  wanted  the 
Russian-Jew  issue  to  become  more  of  a  po- 
litical Irritant  than  it  already  is. 

Israeli  officials  now  believe  the  Kremlin 
concluded  that  it  had  blundered  in  severing 
relations  with  Israel.  The  break  left  the  U.S. 
as  the  only  big  power  capable  of  talking  to 
both  aides  in  the  Middle  Bast,  and  also  cost 
Moscow  political  leverage  with  the  Arabs. 
Thus  recent  moves  such  as  the  visit  to  the 
Soviet  Union  by  a  group  of  Israeli  leftists, 
the  return  tour  of  a  semiofficial  Soviet  dele- 
gation and  the  visit  of  Victor  Louis  (a  re- 
puted "unofficial"  Soviet  K.G3.  r^resenta- 
tive  living  in  Paris)  fuv  seen  in  Israel  as  So- 
viet signals  that  their  policy  is  independent 
and  not  irrevocably  tied  to  the  Arabs. 

The  Israelis  are  not  displeased  by  such  ap- 
proaches. But  the  immigrants  are  worried. 
Many  of  the  Russians  are  suspicious  enough 
of  the  effect  of  a  rapprochement  on  the  cam- 
paign to  free  Soviet  Jews  that  they  oppose 
resumption  of  diplomatic  ties. 

Their  fears  are  built  on  the  fact  that  the 
Government  attempts  to  make  sure  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Russian  immigrauits  do  not 
complicate  an  already  sensitive  diplomatic 
situation.  Last  year  a  Russian-language  pub- 
lication, Ahm  J  (My  People),  was  started  by 
new  Immigrants  with  financial  help  from  the 
Foreign  Ministry.  It  was  closed  after  the  sec- 
ond issue  because  it  started  reprinting  ma- 
terial from  the  Russian  underground  press 
that  the  Foreign  Ministry  considered  too  pro- 
vocative. Discouraged  by  the  difficulties  of 
using  Israel  as  a  base  for  a  militant  cam- 
paign, several  top  activists,  such  as  mathe- 
matician Julius  Talesln  and  Victor  Fedo- 
seyev.  former  editor  of  the  underground 
Zionist  publication  Exodus,  have  gone  to  Lon- 
don to  continue  their  work.  Ihere  Is  partic- 
ularly strong  Government  and  Jewish-Agen- 
cy pressure  to  keep  new  immigrants  from 
speaking  out  for  the  democratic  movement 
inside  the  Soviet  Union.  "Our  experience 
proves  that  the  Russians  can  say  'no'  to  the 
democratic  movement  but  *yes*  to  the  Jewish 
national  movement,"  says  Yehuda  Domlnltz 
of  the  Jewish  Agency. 

An  official  closely  involved  in  every  aspect 
of  Government  policy  toward  Russian  Jews 
offered  an  explanation  of  that  policy:  "We 
dont  want  to  turn  Israel  into  a  general 
center  of  anti-Soviet  activity.  And  the  Israeli 
Government  doesn't  encourage  that  kind  of 
activity  on  the  part  of  new  immigrants. 
We  have  enough  problems  with  the  Soviets 
on  the  Suez  canal  and  over  Jews.  We  ha\'e  no 
interest  in  taking  on  the  fight  for  changing 
Soviet  society." 

*  For  that  reason,  the  official  said,  the  strug- 
gle should  not  be  led  by  highly  emotional  new 
immigrants  who  might  lead  It  in  tm  anti- 
Soviet  direction.  If  that  happened  it  might 
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strengthen  the  h&ndi  of  tboee  In  the  SorJ  Bt 
blermrchy  who  want  to  cut  off  Inunigrmtlc  n. 
He  waa  not  unhappy,  said  the  offldal.  tli  kt 
mllltante  like  Tmlealn  bad  left  the  count  y. 
Nor  waa  he  upaet  that  the  preea  abroad  h  kd 
picked  up  the  story  about  the  Foreign  liln  «• 
try  cutting  off  funds  for  Ahm  I.  On  the  cm- 
trary.  It  was  good  these  facts  were  publlshpd. 
"I  want  the  Russians  to  know  that  we  dcn't 
give  any  money  to  antl-Sovlet  actlTltles.r 

This  approach  Is  evident  In  the  broadc  ut 
poUcles  of  Kol  Israel.  Russian  Immlgra  its 
see  the  radio  network  as  a  potentially  pom  er- 
ful  weapon  In  continuing  the  stniggle  i  nd 
complain  bitterly  about  Its  lack  of  mllltai  cy. 
They  recall  that  on  the  day  of  the  Soviet  In- 
vasion of  Czechoslovakia  Kol  iBtael  was  |  Iv- 
Ing  reports  on  tomato  and  cucumber  ]  ro- 
ductlon  in  Israel. 

The  same  Government  official  quoted  ab  >ve 
explained  this  as  one  more  signal  to  the 
Russians  that  Israel  was  not  Interested  tn 
Soviet  political  problems  except  as  they  afl  )Ct 
Russian  Jews  directly.  The  Kremlin  obvlo  is- 
ly  got  the  message :  Kol  Israel  was  the  only 
foreign  radio  network  that  wasnt  Jammed 
during  the  Czech  invasion.  "If  tomorrow  In 
Russia  they  arrest  200  democrats,  we  woxt 
mention  it,"  said  the  official. 

Actually,  most  of  the  new  Immigrants  see 
the  struggle  from  an  exclusively  natlonMst 
perspective  as  a  fight  for  Jewish  rights.  But 
some  of  the  leading  activists  anguish  orer 
their  obligations  to  democrats  such  as  Vlad- 
imir Bukovsky,  who  gave  the  Zionist  move- 
ment much  assistance  in  Moscow  and  wtio 
was  recently  sentenced  to  a  12-year  term. 
One  of  Bukovsky's  friends  Is  44-year-<  Id 
Michael  Zand,  an  httemationally  renowned 
Orientalist  who  served  a  stint  in  a  Moec  )W 
prison  for  his  leading  role  in  the  movemei  it. 
Zand  is  now  teaching  at  the  Hebrew  Uni- 
versity and  has  organized  a  committee  of 
new  immigrants  to  work  for  Bukovsky's  i  e- 
lease.  He  has  also  spoken  out  against  t  le 
Government's  policy  of  distinguishing  be- 
tween Jewish  interests  and  the  liberties  of  1 11 
Soviet  citizens. 

"One  of  the  most  outstanding  tradltiois 
of  the  Jewish  people  is  to  help  those  who  a  re 
oppressed,  and  especially  those  who  help  ua," 
Zand  says.  "The  democrats  are  noble  people 
who  are  struggling  without  hope  against  one 
of  the  most  brutal  totalitarian  regimes  in  his- 
tory. They  are  my  friends.  I  am  Jewish,  they 
are  Russian.  But  they  are  persecuted  andl  I 
was  persecuted  by  the  same  totalitarian  n»- 
glme."  / 

No  one  seems  to  have  done  any  survey  lof 
the  political  attitudes  of  the  Russians) in 
Israel.  But  there  has  been  a  lot  of  worr  ed 
speculaUon  about  their  right-wing  procl  vl- 
tles.  Many  of  them  express  hostility  to  de€  |>ly 
cherished  Israeli  institutions  like  the  1  Ib- 
butz.  which  they  Identify  with  the  So  let 
kolkhoz.  Labor  party  leaders  have  aire  idy 
Issued  panicky  warnings  to  party  worlqers 
about  the  number  of  Russians  who  have  siip- 
posedly  signed  up  with  the  right-wing  cp- 
posltion  party,  Herat. 

Those  who  are  Inclined  toward  Herat  set  m 
motivated  not  so  much  by  the  party's  soc  al 
program  as  by  Its  more  militant  Zlonisn. 
which  the  Russians  believe  leads  to  a  strong  er 
approach  on  Soviet  Jewry.  But.  In  fact,  ic- 
oording  to  Yehlel  Kadlahal,  Herufa  parla- 
mentary  secretary,  the  Impression  of  a  stai  a- 
pede  to  his  party  is  exaggerated.  It  la  tiue 
that  a  number  of  the  well-known  mllltai  ,ts 
have  Joined,  but  Kadlahal  says  most  of  t  M 
new  immigrants  arent  Joining  anythli  ig. 
They  are  fed  up  with  the  Idea  of  "the  part  r." 

There  Is  little  doubt,  however,  that  on  1  tie 
much  debated  question  of  Israel's  borders  t  ae 
Russians  lean  heavily  toward  proponents  o:  a 
"Greater  Israel."  At  the  recent  Zionist  Co' 
greea  there  was  a  speech  by  Boris  Kochuble' 
sky.  a  militant  from  Kiev  who  spent  wti 
years  In  a  SoTlet  prison  and  upon  arriving 
Israel  immediately  Joined  Herat.  Koehubi 
sky's  line  waa  mlUtantly  nationalist  and  hi 
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pleaded  with  the  Israeli  Ooyemment  to  hold 
on  to  the  terrltorlea.  After  ttie  speech  I  spoke 
to  Grlacha  Feigin,  a  former  Bed  Army  major 
and  one  of  the  few  well-known  actlvlsta  who 
haa  Joined  the  ruling  Imbor  party.  Pelgln 
wanted  It  known  that  Kochublevaky  dldnt 
speak  for  all  the  Russians.  What  about  the 
borders,  I  asked?  "On  that  we  all  agree,"  said 
Pelgln.  "The  territories,  Judea  and  Samaria 
are  part  of  larael." 

The  Ruaalan  altyah,  20,000-strong  In  the 
last  12  months,  has  already  bad  a  oonslderable 
Impact  on  Israeli  society,  but  It  is  merely  the 
first  act  of  the  drama.  Breryona  in  Israel  Is 
wondering  about  the  future.  How  many  will 
really  come? 

Estimates  have  ranged  from  as  low  as 
50.000,  the  figure  given  by  one  of  the  Israeli 
leftists  who  visited  the  Soviet  Union  last  fall, 
to  a  number  in  the  millions,  offered  by  some 
of  the  activists  themselves.  Bach  guess  Is  as 
good  as  the  other.  There  are  almost  no  facts 
to  sustain  such  estimates.  But  if  one  has  to 
play  the  numbers  game,  there  is  at  least  one 
Indicator  that  should  be  taken  into  account. 
We  know  that  in  order  to  obtain  a  Soviet  exit 
visa  each  Jew  must  first  get  a  semlformal  in- 
vitation from  a  "relative"  In  Israel.  The  In- 
vitations are  called  viaovs,  and  almost  all  of 
them  are  processed  with  the  help  of  the 
Jewish  Agency.  Sources  in  the  agency  indi- 
cate that  70,000  to  90,000  viaovs  have  already 
been  sent.  Since  each  one  Is  for  a  family,  this 
could  mean  that  close  to  300,000  are  already 
preparing  to  leave.  The  departures,  moreover, 
create  a  snowball  effect :  the  more  who  leave, 
the  more  who  are  encouraged  to  think  about 
their  status  and  identity,  and  the  more  Soviet 
anti-Semitism  increases,  placing  additional 
pressure  to  leave  on  those  who  remain. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Soviet  Government 
is  likely  to  come  up  with  a  strategy  to  prevent 
the  loss  of  large  numbers  of  Jews  in  the 
nation's  sclentific-technologtoal  elite.  Jews 
make  up  only  slightly  more  than  1  per  cent 
of  the  Soviet  population,  but  they  con- 
stitute more  than  7.S  per  cent  of  all  scien- 
tific and  academic  workers,  and  more  than 
2.S  percent  of  students  In  higher  educa- 
tion. On  a  recent  list  of  Lenin  Prize  winners 
In  science  and  technology,  16  per  cent  of  the 
names  were  Jewish. 

The  present  Soviet  policy  of  allowing  more 
Jews  to  leave  is  no  doubt  partly  designed 
to  prevent  further  alienation  among  top 
engineers  and  scientists.  Nevertheless,  the 
Government  continues  to  crank  out  at  an 
even  greater  speed  official  anti-Zionism  of 
the  most  slanderous  and  malicious  kind — one 
indication  that  the  Kremlin  may  not  have 
learned  that  such  propaganda  Is  one  of  the 
sparks  that  can  ignite  Jewish  national 
feeling. 

If  the  size  of  the  Jewish  exodus  depends 
directly  on  Soviet  policy,  however,  it  is  also 
closely  linked  to  what  is  done  by  Israel.  The 
question  involves  much  more  than  the  bil- 
lions of  dollars  that  the  Israelis  must  raise 
to  settle  and  retrain  the  Russians.  In  its 
fullest  dimensions  the  question  is  a  Zionist 
one.  How  much  of  a  commitment,  socially 
and  politically,  is  Israel  really  willing  to  make 
to  bring  In  a  maximal  Russian  aliyah?  De- 
spite all  the  rhetoric  at  the  Zionist  Congress, 
that  Is  still  an  open  question  which  will  be 
hoUy  debated  in  the  coming  months  and 
years.  In  the  process,  the  very  meaning  of 
Zionist  principles  in  modem  Israel  will  surely 
be  thrashed  out. 

It  may  seem  a.i  Irony  that  the  Russian 
Jews,  who  ars  playing  such  an  Important  role 
in  a  renewed  Zionist  consciousness,  were 
themselves  largely  unaware  of  their  Jewish 
identity  a  few  years  ago.  Actually,  it  Is  noth- 
ing new  in  the  history  of  Zionist  thought. 
Powerful  contributions  to  Zionist  idetdogy 
have  always  been  made  by  neophytes — man 
such  as  Moses  Hess,  Theodor  Hers!  and  Zsav 
JabotlDsky,  to  name  Just  a  few  who  came  to 
their  Zionism  late  in  life  from  a  background 
of   European   cosmppoUtanlsm.   To   the   be* 


llever,  the  new  Riiaslan  Zlonlsta  are  Just  one 
more  historical  example  of  the  mystery  of 
Jewish  renewal. 


CONCLtJSION  OP  MORNINO 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTTNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  Is  closed. 


POREION  SALE  OP  CERTAIN 
PASSENGER  VES8EUB 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  un- 
finished business  will  not  be  laid  before 
the  Senate  imtll  the  Senate  has  disposed 
of  HJl.  11589.  Under  the  previous  order, 
the  Senate  will  now  proceed  to  consider 
that  bill.  The  clerk  will  state  the  bill 
by  title  for  the  Information  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Hie  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
bill  by  title,  as  follows: 

A  blU  (H.B.  11689)  to  authorize  the  for- 
eign sale  of  certain  passenger  vessels. 

Hie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. How  much  time  does  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  srleld  himself? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 10  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  facing  reality  Is  some- 
times a  difBcult  and  unpleasant  task.  And 
so  it  is  with  the  next  item  of  business. 

Today  the  Senate  takes  up  H.R.  11589. 
The  legislation  would  authorize  the  for- 
eign sale  of  five  lald-up  U.S.-flag  pas- 
senger vessels. 

The  SS  United  States  would  be  pur- 
chased by  the  Government  and  placed 
in  the  national  defense  reserve  fleet. 
Purchasers,  terms  and  conditions  for  sale 
of  the  other  five  vessels  would  be  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. The  foreign  purchasers  would 
have  to  post  bond  to  guaranty  that  the 
vessels  would  be  made  available  to  the 
United  States  in  time  of  emergency,  and 
the  vessels  could  not  compete  with 
U.S.-flag  passenger  vessels  for  2  years. 
The  net  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the 
vessels  would  have  to  be  committed  with- 
in a  year  to  construct  new  cargo  vessels. 

lliese  passenger  vessels  were  once 
proud  and  majestic  carriers  of  the  stars 
and  stripes.  They  were  an  important 
part  of  the  U.S.  merchant  marine,  our 
fourth  arm  of  defense.  TTiey  contributed 
Importantly  to  our  balance  of  payments 
and  provided  productive  Jobs  for  thou- 
sands of  Americans. 

I  wish  those  things  were  still  true  to- 
day. But  they  are  not.  To  believe  so  is 
to  confuse  nostalgia  with  reality.  And 
to  allow  nostalgia  to  triumph  over  real- 
ity is  to  do  a  great  disservice  to  our  Na- 
tion, to  our  merchant  marine,  and  to  our 
seafaring  men. 

The  present  situation  with  respect  to 
vessels  Is  clearly  Intolerable.  They  have 
been  In  permanent  lay-iq}  for  periods 
extending  from  16  months  to  4  years. 
They  are  making  no  c<mtrlbutlon  to  our 
commerce  or  balance  at  pasrments.  They 
are  providing  no  seagoing  jobs.  They  are 
straining  the  financial  resources  of  com- 
panies that  are  already  hard-pressed. 
And  to  argue  that  these  laid  up.  wasting 
shliw  contribute  to  our  Nation's  pres- 
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tige  Is  to  make  a  mockery  of  their  past 
grandeur. 

No  Senator  has  viewed  with  greator 
rductaoce  or  leaeivatlon  the  prospect  of 
advaoctng  by  seyeral  years  the  time 
irtien  these  vessels  could  be  sold  abroad. 
However,  since  1905.  these  vessels  lost 
over  $37  million  according  to  Maritime 
Administration  flgiu'es.  This  was  true 
even  though  they  received  large  subsidies 
under  the  (veratlng  differential  subsidy 
program.  In  the  last  full  year  of  opera- 
tion aJone,  the  vessels  lost  over  $10  mil- 
lion. And,  Mr.  President,  to  operate  these 
vessels  for  a  full  year  was  costing  the 
taxpayers  almost  $40  million  of  tax- 
payers' money,  for  the  privilege  of  losing 
$10  million  a  year,  which  is  utterly 
ridiculous. 

Many  factors  contributed  to  this  dis- 
astrous financial  history:  The  impact  of 
Jet  aircraft  which  deprived  these  vessels 
of  the  point-to-point  transportation 
market  for  which  they  were  designed; 
the  fact  that  they  are  not  appropriately 
designed  and  ccmflgured  for  the  cruising 
trades;  Increases  In  wages  and  costs 
without  Improved  productivity;  the  in- 
ability to  raise  rates  because  of  Intense 
forei^-flag  competition  for  passengers 
in  the  cndslng  trades;  the  decline  in 
8uppl«nental  cargo  revenues  as  ever 
more  efBcient  ccu^o  vessels  entered  the 
competitive  picture. 

Recognizing  the  declining  position  of 
these  vessels,  Congress  repeatedly  in  the 
last  10  years  amended  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  to  allow  these  vessels  to 
maximize  revenue  and  minimize  costs. 
These  measures  mcluded  Public  Law  87- 
45  and  PubUc  Law  90-358.  Similarly,  In 
addition  to  the  operating  differential 
subsidy  program,  these  vessels  were  as- 
sisted through  the  earmarking  of  funds 
in  the  Department  of  Defense  appropria- 
tion for  transportation  of  personnel.  The 
most  recent  amendment  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  was  made  In  the  last  Con- 
gress. Public  Law  91-250. 

Nonetheless,  these  vessels  continued  to 
incur  staggering  losses — over  $10  million 
in  the  last  full  year  of  operation  alone. 
And  by  the  end  of  1970,  the  last  of  these 
vessels  was  lald-up. 

That  Is  the  reality  which  confronts  us 
today.  The  estimated  cost  of  lasrup  is  ap- 
proximately $5  million  annually  or  $47 
million  for  the  balance  of  the  useful  lives 
of  the  vessels.  These  funds  are  com- 
pletely wasted  and  improductive. 

Last  year,  the  House  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee  held  hearings 
extending  over  a  period  of  6  months  in  an 
attempt  to  find  a  solution  to  the  problem. 
Those  hearings  began  with  the  avowed 
and  strongly  held  objective  of  finding  a 
means  (A  operating  these  vessels  under 
the  American  flag.  Finally,  after  explor- 
ing virtually  all  proposed  alternatives, 
the  House  committee  concluded  that 
massive  Federal  subsidies  of  up  to  $80 
million  a  year  would  lie  required  to  re- 
activate the  vessels.  Therefore,  the  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  37  Members  of  Con- 
gress, urged  enactment  of  HJl.  11589, 
with  only  one  Member  expressing  dis- 
senting views.  And  the  House  passed  H  H. 
11589  by  an  overwhelming  vote. 

The  Senate,  the  Merchant  Marine 
Subcommittee,  of  which  I  am  chairman. 


held  hearings  on  the  passenger  ship  is- 
sue at  which  all  Interested  persons  were 
Invited  to  testify.  Representatives  of  la- 
bor, managonent.  the  administration, 
and  others  testified. 

These  hearings  are  filled  with  exhaus- 
tive financial  data,  studies,  and  complex 
projections.  We  asked  for  additional  data 
from  the  companies  and  the  Maritime 
Administration.  Yet  the  Inevitable  con- 
clusion Is  the  same:  there  seems  to  be 
virtually  no  chance  that  these  five  ves- 
sels can  be  reactivated  for  American 
operation  under  foreseeable  conditions. 

Some  of  these  vessels  have  been  laid 
up  for  as  long  as  4  years.  In  that  long 
period  of  time,  no  one  has  come  forward 
with  a  concrete  proposal  and  the  neces- 
sary financing.  I  seriously  doubt  whether 
anyone  will.  However,  In  that  regard.  It 
should  be  noted  that  enactment  of  HJl. 
11589  in  no  way  precludes  the  purchase 
of  these  vessels  by  Americans.  In  fact,  we 
would  anticipate  that  In  the  exercise  of 
his  broad  discretion  with  respect  to  ap- 
proval of  purchasers  and  the  like,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  would  give  pref- 
erence to  any  reas(mable  offer  to  operate 
these  vessels  under  the  American  flag. 

Primarily,  however,  I  want  to  address 
myself  dlrecUy  to  the  matter  of  the  effect 
of  this  legislation  on  jobs.  For  that  is  a 
most  Important  matter  particularly  in 
these  times  of  recession,  high  unemploy- 
ment and  tragic  economic  harddiips.  It 
has  been  charged  that  enactment  of 
HJl.  11589  will  lead  to  the  exportation 
of  jobs.  But  careful  analysis  indicates 
that  imder  existing  circumstances  pre- 
cisely the  opposite  is  true.  Enactment  of 
the  legislation  is  necessary  to  assure  that 
our  people  will  be  provided  Jobs. 

When  these  vessels  were  sailing,  they 
provided  about  3,000  shipboard  positions. 
But  the  last  of  these  Jobs  disappeared  a 
year  ago,  and  most  disappeared  2  or  3 
years  ago.  The  layup  of  these  vessels 
resulted  in  unemplojmient  for  thousands 
of  men  and  grave  economic  hardship  for 
their  families.  But  that  all  occurred  be- 
fore HJl.  11589  and  is  certainly  not  a 
result  of  the  legislation.  There  is  no 
reasonable  possibility  that  these  shiiM 
can  be  reactivated  without  truly  massive 
Federal  subsidies.  The  administration 
has  made  it  perfectly  clear  that  it  would 
vehemently  oppose  providing  any  such 
subsidy,  which  would  certainly  be  char- 
acterized as  a  subsidy  for  the  rich  at  the 
expense  of  the  poor. 

The  subsidy,  Mr.  President,  would  have 
to  be  about  $900  per  person  per  14-day 
cruise.  Some  of  us  on  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee are  trying  to  obtain  $200  a  month 
for  social  security  beneficiaries  who  have 
worked  more  than  30  years  to  earn  their 
retirement.  It  is  utterly  ridiculous  to 
think  of  paying  about  10  times  that  much 
to  make  it  posslMe  for  some  wealthy 
American  to  cruise  the  Caribbean,  oi- 
Joylng  the  sunshine  down  there,  while 
some  other  American  Is  worlEtng  and 
tolling  throughout  the  winter  up  here, 
paying  taxes  to  make  it  possible  for  him 
to  live  in  a  style  that  is  not  at  all  con- 
ceivable for  the  average  citizen  i>aylng 
the  taxes. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  VSx.  President, 
for  that  kind  of  subsidy,  nearly  $2,000 
per  person  per  month,  it  would  be  pcesl- 


ble  for  the  average  workingman  pay- 
ing the  taxes  to  support  that  kind  of  sub- 
sidy to  take  all  his  family  on  a  vacation 
aroimd  this  land  with  all  the  enjoyment 
any  f  amUy  could  conceive  of  as  a  family 
vacation.  Think  of  that,  $2,000  a  month 
for  one  person:  a  whole  family  could 
enjoy  a  sumptuous  vacation  with  that, 
even  by  American  standards.  I  submit 
that  it  is  utterly  ridiculous  to  think  of 
doing  it  that  way.  Even  if  Congress 
provided  the  money,  the  administration 
would  not  spend  it.  So  failure  to  enact 
HJl.  11589  will  not  create  or  preserve 
Jobs. 

On  the  other  hand,  under  the  terms  of 
the  legislation  the  companies  are  re- 
quired to  commit  the  net  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  these  vessels  to  constructing 
new  vessels  within  1  year.  The  Mari- 
time Administrator  has  estimated  that 
this  will  amoimt  to  about  $29.3  million, 
or  equity  for  seven  new  ships,  generating 
approximately  5,250  man-years  of  ship- 
yard employment  and  420  seagoing  Jobs. 
These  vessels  can  make  an  important 
contribution  to  the  objectives  of  the  new 
maritime  program  we  enacted  in  the  last 
Congress. 

The  SS  United  States,  because  of  its 
special  defense  features,  would  be  ac- 
quired by  the  Government  for  the  de- 
fense reserve  fleet.  It  would  be  acquired 
at  its  depreciated  book  value  of  ap- 
proximately $12  million.  Of  this  amount, 
$6.8  million  would  represent  the  can- 
cellation of  the  existing  mortgage  on  the 
vessel  held  by  the  Government.  The 
other  $5.2  million  would  be  In  the  form 
of  a  credit  toward  construction  of  new 
vessels,  since,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other 
five  passenger  vessels,  the  net  proceeds 
must  be  committed  to  new  construction 
within  6  months. 

There  has  been  some  question  as  to 
whether  there  is  any  time  pressure  with 
respect  to  this  legislation.  I  believe  that 
there  is  for  several  reasons.  First,  the 
four  companies  involved  are  all  in  serious 
financial  trouble  sind  each  passing  day 
further  strains  that  situation.  Second, 
passenger  vessels  from  other  nations, 
notably  Italy  and  England  will  soon  be 
on  the  market  thus  depressing  the  price 
at  which  these  vessels  can  be  sold  and, 
therefore,  the  number  of  new  ships  to  be 
built.  Flmdly,  if  these  vessels  are  to  be 
outfitted,  reactivated,  and  scheduled  for 
the  coming  cruising  season  it  must  be 
begtm  shortly.  A  delay  now  would  mean 
no  action  in  this  Congress  and  would 
mean  beginning  legislation  all  over  again 
in  the  next  Congress.  It  would  mean  con- 
tinuing the  needless  waste  for  an  addi- 
tional year  or  two. 

In  the  last  Congress,  after  many  years 
of  struggle,  we  were  successful  in  getting 
enacted  a  new  maritime  program  to  re- 
vitalize our  merchant  marine.  The  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1970  envisions  the 
construction  of  300  new  ships — ^which,  by 
the  way,  could  do  the  work  of  1,500  pres- 
ent-day ships — and  represented  many 
years  of  effort  by  those  committed  to  a 
new  and  more  vigorous  maritime  policy. 
It  was  a  long,  hard  struggle  to  get  that 
new  10-year  prc«ram  enacted.  The  bene- 
fits of  the  new  program,  if  brought  to  a 
successful  conclusion,  are  obvious:  for 
our  commerce,  our  defense,  our  balsmce 
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of  payments,  and  in  creating  Jobs.  H  >w- 
ever,  the  fulfillment  of  the  promise  of 
that  legislation  is  seriously  In  doubt. '  [lie 
financial  strain  and  economic  wsistc  of 
maintaining  these  unproductive  passen- 
ger vessels,  a  drain  of  approxlmatelji  $5 
million  per  year  even  in  layup,  is  >ne 
additional  obstacle  to  success  in  this  ur- 
gently needed  effort.  In  1970,  we  mMle 
a  commitment  to  a  future  that  inclu  led 
a  vigorous  and  vital  merchant  mailne 
by  Americans,  operated  by  Amerlouis 
and  flying  the  American  flag.  However 
difficult  and  unpleasant  the  task  majj  be, 
we  should  not  now  sacrlflce  that  cot 
ment  out  of  nostalgia  and  sentiment 

I  therefore  urge  enactment  of 
11589. 

The  ACnNO  PRESIDENT  pro  ^m- 
pore.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  ORIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  is  (time 
allocated  to  this  side? 

The  ACnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro 
pore.  The  Senator  from  Michigan 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield  myself  5  Ailn- 
utes. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  in  support  ol  the 
pending  bill  which  authorizes  the  foi  eign 
sale  of  five  American  passenger  vess<  Is — 
the  SS  Constitution,  SS  Brasil.  SS  Ar- 
gentina. SS  Santa  PatUa,  and  SS  Santa 
Rosa. 

Under  present  law  these  vessels  ca  nnot 
be  sold  fordgn  imtil  they  have  beer  im- 
der  the  U.S.  flag  for  25  years,  be<  ause 
Federal  fimds  were  used  to  construct 


them.  There  are  only  four  U.S.-flag  bas- 
senger  vessels  still  in  active  service  and 
all  operate  on  the  west  coast. 

For  those  who  have  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  travel  on  these  ships  they  will  un- 
doubtedly evoke  fond  nostalgic  memo  ries. 
But  nostalgia  is  no  reason  for  the  Fed  eral 
Government  to  pay  out  over  $70  mil  lion 
annually — the  amount  estimated  by  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
Maritime  Affairs,  Andrew  Gibson,  to  put 
these  ships  back  into  profitable  opera- 
tion— so  that  a  few  people  can  enjoy 
pleasure  cruises.  As  the  report  ol  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  points  out: 

In  some  Inatanoes,  this  would  be  eq  ilva- 
lent  to  a  subsidy  of  9900  per  passenger  on  a 
14-day  cruise. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  current  ittl- 
tude  of  the  American  taxpayer.  I  be  leve 
it  would  be  a  gross  understatemer  t  to 
preoict  that  he  would  object  to  hanng 
his  taxes  go  for  such  purpose. 

Despite  Government  subsidies  for  the 
construction  and  operation  of  these  ves- 
sels totaling  more  than  $220  million,  the 
operators  of  all  five  of  these  vessels  i  irere 
suffering  substantial  losses  in  the  last 
years  prior  to  layup.  From  1965  to  1970, 
when  the  last  ship  was  lald-up,  these  Ves- 
sels lost  over  $37  million.  I 

Even  in  layup  these  ships  are  placing 
a  severe  financial  burden  on  the  own'  trs. 
Until  these  vessels  reach  the  end  of  tl  eir 
25-year  statutory  life  and  can  be  s>ld 
foreign,  total  estimated  lasrup  costs  of  Al 
million  will  accrue. 

Very  simply  it  would  be  economic  n(  n- 
sense  to  continue  such  a  situation.  If 
American  buyers  had  been  willing  aid 
ready  to  purchase  the  vessels,  this  leg  s- 
lation  would  not  have  been  introduced  in 
the  first  place.  And  since  the  legislati  an 


was  first  considered  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives more  than  a  year  ago,  there 
has  been  no  substantial  proposal  prof- 
fered by  an  American  buyer. 

The  two  principal  objectives  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  and  its  sub- 
sidy programs  are  to  provide  shipping 
service  for  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
United  States  and  for  the  national  de- 
fense. 

Neither  of  these  objectives  will  be  un- 
dermined by  the  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion. The  American-fiag  passenger  fieet 
is  designed  for  an  obsolete  service — 
point-to-point  transportation.  It  is  not 
designed  for  pleasure  cruise  operation. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  it  would  require 
over  $70  million  per  year  in  Federal  sub- 
sidles  to  operate  successfully  the  lald- 
up  U.S.  passenger  fleet.  This  amoimt  is 
nearly  one-third  of  total  operating  dif- 
ferential subsidies  earmarked  for  fiscal 
year  1973.  Yet,  in  comjjarison  to  the 
operating  subsidies  required  for  the 
handful  of  passenger  vessels  in  layup, 
the  1973  budget  request  of  $232  million 
in  opertaing  subsidies  for  cargo  ships  will 
support  an  estimated  205  ship  years  of 
operation. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  net  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  the  ships  will  further 
our  foreign  commerce  by  aUowing  the 
construction  of  seven  modem,  highly  pro- 
ductive cargo  ships.  In  addition,  the  con- 
struction of  these  ships  would  expand 
shipyard  employment  and  would  provide 
420  seagoing  Jobs. 

With  respect  to  the  value  of  the  passen- 
ger fieet  for  national  defense  purposes, 
concern  has  been  voiced  that  the  sale 
of  the  ships  to  foreigners  would  Impair 
the  seallft  amiability  of  our  Armed 
Forces.  However,  in  testimtmy  before  the 
House  Merchant  Marine  and  FLsherles 
Committee,  the  Undersecretary  of  the 
Navy,  John  Warner,  stated: 

While  the  Amerloan  flag  passenger  ships 
oould  iriay  a  useful  role  during  amergenotes 
their  retention  for  this  mission  cannot  be 
Justified  baaed  vipon  Defense  needs  because  of 
their  high  cost. 

It  is  the  view  of  this  Department  that  more 
responsive  and  effective  administrative  pas- 
senger lifts  can  be  provided  by  other  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  alrllft/sealift  programs  than 
by  reliance  upon  United  States  commercial 
passenger  ships. 

In  addition.  Under  Secretary  Warner 
indicated  that  several  of  the  new  cargo 
ships,  such  as  the  sea  barge  and  the 
LASH,  would  have  seallft  capability. 

Furthermore,  the  bill  would  require  the 
Federal  Government  to  purchase  the 
largest  and  fastest  U.S.  passenger  ves- 
sel— the  SS  United  States — for  layup  tn 
the  National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet.  It 
should  be  pointed  out  that  the  bill  to 
which  Under  Secretary  Warner  addressed 
his  remarks  authorized  the  foreign  sale 
of  this  ship  along  with  the  five  vessels 
covered  by  H.R.  11589. 

Finally,  H.R.  11589  would  further  pro- 
tect the  United  States  by  requiring  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
each  foreign  sale,  including  the  purchaser 
and  the  terms  of  the  sale.  Also,  the  pur- 
chaser would  have  to  agree  to  make  the 
vessel  available  to  the  United  States  in 
time  of  emergency  and  would  be  required 
to  furnish  a  surety  bond  to  back  up  that 
agreement. 


Thus,  the  main  reasons  behind  our 
maritime  policy  are  not  at  stake  in  this 
case  unless  we  fail  to  pass  this  legislation. 
We  will  not  Improve  our  merchant  ma- 
rine by  propping  up  a  few  passenger  ves- 
sels as  a  sentimental  gesture.  To  do 
otherwise  will  merely  drain  off  resources 
vitally  needed  to  expand  our  cargo  fleet 

Mr.  President,  H.R.  11589  is  not  a  bail- 
out  for  the  owners  of  the  lald-up  vessels. 
The  bill  would  require  all  existing  debts 
on  the  vessels  to  be  paid  off  and  would 
further  require  the  owners  to  Invest  the 
net  proceeds  of  any  sale  Into  the  con- 
structlaa  of  new  cargo  ships  within  12 
months  after  sale.  This  Is  the  first  time 
such  a  time  limit  has  been  placed  on 
the  owner  of  a  passenger  vessd,  the  sale 
of  which  has  been  authorized  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  take  account 
of  national  defense  concerns  and  should 
actually  result  in  improving  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine. 

lliere  is  no  reason  to  delay  further  ac- 
tion on  tills  bill.  Jobs  will  not  be  saved 
by  such  action  nor  will  Jobs  be  created 
by  further  layup.  On  the  other  hand.  Jobs 
will  open  up  If  money  becomes  available 
to  build  new  cargo  ships. 

Further  delay  will  ooly  lead  to  a  fur- 
ther diminishing  market  for  these  ships. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  this 
measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  3delds  time? 

Mr.  HOLUNOS.  Mr.  President,  how  is 
time  allocated  on  the  bill?  Both  sides  are 
for  it  and  I  am  opposed  to  it,  and  I  would 
dislike  to  ask  the  proponents  for  time, 
unless  they  want  to  yield  me  time  to  op- 
pose it. 

I  also  have  an  amendment,  but  I  do 
not  want  to  use  up  all  the  time.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  also 
desires  to  speak  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ORIFFIN.  How  much  time  does 
the  Senator  wish? 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Fifteen  minutes. 

Mr.  ORIFFIN.  I  yield  15  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  f  nm  Michigan. 

Mr.  President,  the  taxpayers  were 
mentioned,  and  I  will  take  these  things 
up  as  they  were  mentioned.  I  was  not 
relying  on  the  fact  that  there  was  so 
much  opposition  to  the  bill.  But  since  the 
taxpayers  have  been  mentioned.  I  want 
to  speak  out  not  for  the  taxpayers  spe- 
cifically, which  is  a  sort  of  imique  stand 
for  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  but 
I  speak  out  for  the  National  Maritime 
Union  and  every  facet  of  organized  labor 
In  America. 

Joseph  Curran  appeared  at  the  Senate 
hearings  and  stated  categorically  that  he, 
representing  Mr.  Meany  and  the  AFL- 
CIO,  stnd  every  facet  of  organized  labor, 
were  100  percent  opposed  to  this  bill. 
They  are  taxpayers. 

A  partial  list  of  those  In  opposition,  ac- 
cording to  the  RicoRD  on  the  House  side, 
indicates  the  following:  American  Le- 
gion, Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  the  Tax- 
payers Against  the  Ship  Sale — that  is  a 
pretty  good  title — ^the  Seafarers  Interna- 
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tional  Union  of  North  America,  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration  of 
New  York  City.  Mayor  Daley  of  Chicago, 
and  all  the  rest  on  this  list. 

They  are  all  taxpayers.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  the  list  printed  in 
the  RxcoRO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

List 

American  Legion;  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars:  American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organization;  the  In- 
dustrial Union  Department,  AFL-ClO;  the 
AFL-CIO  Maritime  Committee;  the  Seafarers 
International  Union  of  North  America,  AFIr- 
CIO,  the  Taxpayers  Against  the  Ship  Sale; 
Economic  Development  Administration  of 
New  York  City; 

Brotherhood  of  Painters  and  Allied  Trades; 
Baltimore  Building  and  Construction  Trades 
Council,  APL-CIO;  Baltimore  Port  Coordi- 
nating Council,  APL-CIO;  Walter  S.  Orllnsky, 
Presldent-Elect  Baltimore  City  Council;  In- 
ternational Longshoremen's  and  War^ouse- 
men's  Union;  Sandford  Oarellck,  President, 
New  Tork  Olty  Council;  J.  B.  Williams  &  Co. 
Inc.:  Mayor  David  T.  Kennedy  of  Miami; 
Mayor  Stephen  P.  Clark  of  Metropolitan  Dade 
County; 

S.  A.  AIsop,  President,  Shipyard  Workers, 
Pascagoiila,  Miss.,  and  Mississippi  Metal 
Trades  Department,  AFL-CIO; 

Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley,  City  of  Chicago; 
Robert  Kllmarx,  Director,  "Soviet  Seapower 
Study."  Center  for  Strategic  and  Interna- 
tional Studies,  Georgetown  University;  Les  P. 
Daugherty,  President,  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Galveston,  Texas;  Judge  Louis  Levtnthal, 
Former  President,  Zionist  Organization  of 
America;  George  Toby,  Chairman  Jackson- 
ville Convention  and  Tourist  Board;  Mayor 
Ronnie  Slzemore,  City  of  Corptis  ChrlsU;  the 
Puerto  Rlcan  Senate. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  They  are  fairiy  ob- 
jective and  intelligent  taxpayers.  Why 
would  they  ask  that  their  opposition  be 
registered?  Does  anyone  think  that  that 
group  would  be  coming  to  Congress  and 
saying  that  they  want  luxury  passenger 
vessels  to  be  subsidized  so  the  fat  cats,  as 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  says,  can  be 
paid  a  $2,000  a  month  subsidy  to  run 
around  on  pleasure  cruises?  That  is  the 
way  it  already  has  been  categorized  here 
in  the  discussion.  I  would  suggest  to  my 
distinguished  friend  that  he  has  gotten 
his  guaranteed  income  bill  mixed  up  with 
the  ship  sale,  because  what  we  are  going 
to  do  is  not  change  the  subsidy.  We  are 
not  going  to  the  payment  of  operating  the 
vessels  themselves.  We  are  going  to  the 
fact  of  whether  or  not  the  United  States 
of  America  should  continue  a  passenger 
capacity  on  the  high  seas  of  this  globe. 

Admiral  Mahon  said  a  himdred  years 
ago: 

He  who  rules  the  seas  rules  the  world. 

The  United  States  was  laimched  as  a 
seagoing,  seafaring  nation.  We  have  been 
proud  of  that  fact.  I  have  been  distressed, 
as  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  to  be, 
In  a  sense,  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  Congress,  over  a  corporation 
about  to  go  out  of  business. 

You  cannot  fiy  a  plane,  consider  the 
8ST.  You  cannot  run  a  train  or  Penn 
Central.  And  now  you  cannot  run  a  pas- 
senger vessel.  We  are  going  out  of  tliat 
business,  too.  Year  In  and  year  out,  we 
have  to  say  to  the  American  people  that 
we  are  going  out  of  this  business,  tliat 
business,  and  the  next. 


In  contrast  to  that,  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  in  the  old  adage  In  the  Broadway 
song  that  expresses  it  better : 

Anything  they  can  do,  we  can  do  better. 

I  think  that  Is  the  American  approach, 
and  let  us  see  what  others  are  doing  so 
we  can  do  it  better. 

Mr.  President,  in  Simday's  Washing- 
ton Post,  on  page  G-3,  appeared  a  large 
advertisement:  "The  great  Bermuda 
cruises,  starting  May  17.  from  Norfolk, 
by  the  Cunard  Adventurer." 

On  page  G-4  is  another  advertise- 
ments" After  1,110  Years,  the  Vikings 
Return  to  the  Mediterranean" — for  pas- 
senger line  service  on  the  Royal  Viking 
Line. 

On  Sunday,  while  retiunlng  to  my  du- 
ties in  the  Senate  from  my  home  in 
Charleston,  two  blocks  from  my  home  I 
passed  the  Norwegian  passenger  liner. 
Skylark.  It  was  taking  on  passengers  and 
had  a  big  sign  reading  "Welcome  Jef- 
fersonians."  They  were  not  Jeffersonlan 
Democrats.  They  were  all  from  the  Jef- 
ferson Standard  life  Insurance  Co., 
from  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
and  Georgia.  Intermittently,  every  week, 
it  has  been  the  course  for  the  past  2 
months  that  these  passenger  liners  have 
loaded  on  and  have  been  maldng  money 
on  the  Caribbean  cruises.  We  know  from 
the  hearing  record  that  they  have  in- 
creased from  110,000  passengers  in  the 
Caribbean  trade  last  year — over  a  period 
of  3  years  to  over  700,000  last  year.  They 
are  going,  growing,  and  flourishing. 
There  are  other  nations  doing  it 
however,  and  not  the  United  States. 

There  is  a  vestige  of  the  U.S.  passen- 
ger business  still  operating  at  a  profit, 
which  was  brought  out  in  contradiction 
of  the  Maritime  Administrator's  state- 
ment that  no  one  was  making  a  profit. 
An  undisputed  article  printed  in  the 
Record  on  February  27,  1972,  about  the 
west  coast  companies — ^that  is,  the 
American  President  Lines  and  the  Pa- 
cific-Far East  Lines  where  in  an  Inter- 
view, and  I  quote  John  A.  Traina,  Jr., 
general  manager  of  the  American  Presi- 
dent Lines,  Passenger  Division. 

We  are  no  longer  losing  money.  We 
made  money  in  our  passenger  division 
last  year  for  the  first  time  since  1965. 
We  made  over  $1  million  gross  revenue 
last  year.  That  was  hauling  very  little 
cargo  aboard  the  two  ships.  We  would 
make  money  even  if  we  withdrew  the 
cargo. 

So,  Mr.  President,  let  us  begin  with 
the  facts  and  not  with  this  distortion 
about  taxpayers  and  lush  cruises  and 
$2,000  a  month  subsidies  for  everyone 
that  wants  to  go  off  and  have  a  ball  on 
a  boat.  We  know  that  the  passenger  line 
service  of  the  United  States  is  in  Jeop- 
ardy. Ships  have  been  laid  up  but  there 
are  still  some  operating  at  a  profit.  How- 
ever, other  countries  are  enjoying  a 
flourishing  trade  in  the  Caribbean  and 
the  Mediterranean. 

The  State  government  in  South  Caro- 
lina, has  Issued  bonds  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  passenger  dock.  I  allude  to  those 
loading  on  cruise  ships  one  block  from 
my  home,  going  through  the  cargo  ter- 
minal there,  to  get  to  the  ship.  They  are 
now  going  to  construct,  in  order  to  take 
on  this  wonderful  luxury  business — and 
it  is  a  business,  I  emphasize — a  passenger 


terminal  down  there.  So  it  strikes  me 
that  we  do  have  a  going,  flourishing 
trade. 

I  realize  the  imdlsputed  fact  that  the 
Atlantic  trade  was  preempted.  But  that 
does  not  bother  me.  When  the  shipowners 
had  these  five  ships  built  and  they  pur- 
chased them,  they  did  so  with  a  con- 
struction subsidy  of  some  $91  million  in 
costs.  That  is  what  the  taxpayers  paid 
for.  That  is  what  I  am  worried  about. 
The  taxpayers  already  put  $91  million 
into  that  construction  and  they  have  al- 
ready put  $297  million  into  the  operation 
of  these  five  ships.  They  were  construct- 
ed in  1952  and  1958  and  averaged  only 
15  years  in  service  at  this  time.  Pour  are 
13  years  old  and  one  is  21.  At  the  time 
they  bought  these  ships  they  had  to  know 
that  the  North  Atlantic  trade  was  being 
superseded  by  the  airlines.  When  it  tiap- 
pened  it  was  no  great  shock  to  them. 
They  knew  it  was  coming  at  the  time 
they  took  over  the  business. 

But,  did  they  change,  and  did  they 
start  a  maritime  policy  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  increase  that  others  were 
biUlding  vessels  for,  and  enjoying  a 
flourishing  business  in  the  Caribbean? 

Now,  on  the  west  coast  with,  inciden- 
tally. Red  China  and  the  opening  up  of 
relations  there,  it  is  foreseeable  that  the 
passenger  business  will  pick  up  more 
passengers  from  the  west  coast,  and  sail 
to  ports  In  China  Itself. 

Did  they  do  that?  They  did  not.  On  the 
contrary,  all  of  these  lines,  since  the 
passenger  line  business  was  so  costly, 
rather  than  trying  to  adjust,  tried  to  go 
over  to  a  new  area  of  trade  Instead  of  try- 
ing to  get  together  with  the  union  to 
see  if  some  adjustment  could  be  made 
and  some  other  use  of  the  vessels  could 
be  had,  rather  than  trying  that,  they  did 
not  do  anything. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  the  head 
of  the  National  Maritime  Union,  they 
even,  as  late  as  1969,  went  along  with  the 
pension  agreement  for  the  National  Mar- 
itime Union.  Then,  2  months  after  they 
had  negotiated  it.  they  took  four  vessels 
and  laid  them  up  without  notice  to  any- 
one. Then  they  tried  selUng. 

Of  course,  the  facts  are.  set  out  in  an- 
other article.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  :t  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senate    Rushes    To    Meet    the    Boat 

Washington. — In  the  cubbyholes  of  the 
Senate,  some  lobbyists  and  legislators  are 
racing  the  clock  in  a  battle  over  a  little- 
known  bill  dealing  with  the  sale  of  passenger 
ships. 

In  this  case,  time  Is  money.  Perhaps  as 
much  as  $20,000,000  for  one  shipping  line 
alone  hinges  on  whether  the  bUl  can  be 
pushed  through  before  the  Senate  adjourns 
for  the  year,  sonaetlme  before  the  end  of  next 
week. 

Some  of  the  persons  Involved  seem  to  have 
made  an  easy  transition  from  government  to 
Industry.  For  example: 

A  former  administrative  aide  to  the  man 
now  in  charge  of  the  bill.  Senate  Conunerce 
Conunlttee  Chairman  Warren  Magnuson  (D- 
Wasb.) ,  has  Just  been  hired  by  the  ship  own- 
ers to  try  to  lobby  the  measure  into  law 
quickly.  He  Is  Gerald  Grlnsteln,  who  also 
serves  Sen.  Henry  Jackson  (D-Wash.),  a  can- 
didate for  the  Democratic  presidential  nom- 
ination, as  a  strategist  for  the  northwestern 
states. 
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A  former  lobbjrlst  for  the  shippers  axu  a 
past  president  of  the  American  Merchi  .nt 
Marine  Institute  is  now  employed  as  ctjlef 
counsel  for  the  House  Merchant  Marine  CkXn. 
mittee,  which  has  already  approved  the  I  111. 
He  is  Ralph  Casey. 

Two  former  executives  of  Oraoe  Lines  1  no. 
are  now  pushing  the  bill  from  within  ihe 
Nixon  Administration.  They  are  Andrew  E. 
Olbeon,  head  of  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion, and  his  assistant,  Howard  Casey.  Ra  ph 
Casey's  brother.  Two  ships  owned  by  Oi  kce 
Lines  (which  was  purchased  by  the  late 
Spyros  Skouras  In  1969  and  merged  into  his 
Pritdentlal  Lines  are  directly  affected  by  the 
bUl. 

The  bUl.  H.R.  11689,  was  approved  by  the 
House  last  week.  363  to  139.  It  would  per  mit 
five  American-flag  passenger  ships,  buUt  ;  ind 
operated  with  more  than  •300.000,000  In  led- 
eral  subaldles,  to  be  sold  to  foreign  shipp  ing 
interests.  And  It  would  almost  certainly  bi  Ing 
to  an  end  the  era  of  Amerlcan-flag-tn  ns- 
oceanlc  passenger  service  from  eastern  p(  rts. 

The  ships  Involved  are  the  Santa  Roaa  md 
the  Santa  Paula,  owned  by  Prudentlal-Or  «e: 
the  Brasil  and  the  Argentina,  owned  by 
Moore-McCormack  Lines  Inc.;  and  the  C  in- 
stitution, owned  by  the  American  Ex]  ort 
Isbrandtaen  Lines. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  subsidies,  the  si  ilps 
were  not  to  be  sold  to  foreign  interests  for 
at  least  26  years  after  they  were  built.  Por 
the  Constitution,  that  would  be  until  l!)76. 
For  the  others,  which  were  built  in  1968,  the 
prohibition  would  be  In  effect  untU  1983.  rhe 
companies  say  the  ships  cannot  be  open  ted 
at  a  profit  even  with  the  subsidies;  all  nve 
are  now  Inactive  and  have  been  "laid  up"  for 
one  to  three  years. 

The  pressure  is  now  on  in  the  Senat«  to 
pass  the  bill  before  the  holiday  recess. 
Moore-McCcMinack  has  a  contract  to  sell  the 
ships  to  the  foreign-flag  Holland-Ame  lea 
Lines  Inc.  for  $30,600,000,  but  the  option  ex- 
pires Dec.  31.  Industry  sources  believe  that 
Holland-America  is  having  second  thoughts 
about  the  purchase,  and  that  it  might  not 
renew  the  option  If  It  lapses.  Even  If  a  sec  md 
option  Is  arranged,  the  sources  say,  the  iiale 
price  will  probably  be  considerably  lower 

A  Holland-America  representative  decli  led 
to  comment  on  the  matter  last  night,  ind 
Moore-McCcrmack  president  James  Barker 
could  not  l>e  reached  for  comment.  A  Mopre- 
McCormack  source  said  that  company  offi- 
cials were  very  concerned  that  the  lucn  tlve 
deal  might  fall  through  unless  the  Seitate 
acted  before  adjoiirning. 

At  present,  all  sources  agree,  the  bill's  p  ms- 
age  in  the  Senate  remains  in  doubt,  rhe 
commerce  committee  Is  expected  to  meei  In 
closed  session  in  the  next  couple  of  dayi  to 
discuss  what  to  do  with  the  bUl.  Their  pt  >b- 
lem:  If  the  bill  is  brought  directly  to  the 
floor  without  going  through  the  committee, 
any  senator  can  effectively  block  the  bUljby 
raUlng  an  objection.  If  the  bUl  is  taken 
through  the  full  committee  procedure,  t  me 
may  run  out. 

In  the  meantime,  the  National  Marltme 
Union  Is  beginning  a  strong  effort  to  blxk 
the  bill  and  to  prevent  the  sale  of  shlpi  to 
foreign  interests,  which  would  man  tl  em 
with  foreign  crews.  In  a  telegram  to  C«n. 
WUllam  Proxmlre  (D.-Wls).  Union  president 
Joseph  Curran  charged  that  the  ship]:  Ing 
companies  were  paying  Orinstein,  Mag  lu- 
son's  former  aide,  $100,000  for  his  few  we  Bka 
of  lobbying.  Senate  sources  said  they  belle  red 
the  figure  to  be  much  lower;  Orinsteln  oo  old 
not  be  reached  for  comment. 

All  of  the  parties  Interested  In  the  bill  h  five 
brought  pressures  on  the  senators  and  tl  elr 
staff  aides  in  recent  days.  "It  seems  like  al  of 
a  sudden  all  kinds  of  people  are  lnt«reste<  in 
this  little  old  bill,"  said  one  commerce  cqm- 
mlttee  source. 

A  couple  of  committee  staff  members  Ire- 
celved  calls  a  few  days  ago  that  they  foi  nd 
quite   puzzling.    The   caller    In    both    cm^a 


Identified  himself  as  an  attorney  with  the 
New  York  City  and  Washington  law  firm  of 
Mudge  Rose  Outhrle  and  Alexander,  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  former  law  firm.  "The  guy  real- 
ly dldnt  have  anything  to  say,"  one  oommit- 
t«a  aource  recalled.  He  Just  asked  what  was 
going  on  with  (the  ah^  bill).  He  didn't  ez- 
preaa  any  views  on  it." 

A  Newaday  reporter  asked  the  former  Nixon 
firm  what  Its  Interests  were  in  the  matter  and 
was  told  by  one  of  the  law  firm's  associates. 
John  Manning,  "I  don't  believe  we  can  dls- 
cloae  any  details  of  what  we're  working  on 
.  .  .  It's  our  policy  not  to  get  Involved  In  dis- 
cussing our  busineaa." 

The  Nixon  administration,  however,  has 
made  it  no  secret  that  It  wants  the  bill  pass- 
ed. Maritime  Administrator  Oibaon  lobbied 
vigorously  for  the  bill  In  order  to  sec\ire  Its 
House  passage.  At  one  point,  he  spent 
several  hours  in  a  private  meeting  with  Rep. 
Lenore  Sullivan  (D-Mo.),  a  member  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee 
and  a  chief  opponent  of  the  bill,  trying,  un- 
sucoeasfully.  to  persuade  her  to  give  up  her 
fight. 

The  bill  Is  so  important  to  the  administra- 
tion that  it  succeeded  in  winning  special 
mention  for  the  bill  In  an  internal  memoran- 
dum dated  Oct.  28  that  was  prepared  by  the 
office  of  House  Democratic  Whip  Thomas 
O'Neill  Jr.  (D-Mass.).  The  memo  lUted  nine 
bills  that  had  Just  been  agreed  upon  by 
Democratic  and  Republican  House  leaders 
as  being  of  "major  significance."  It  Included 
such  headings  as  "higher  education  .  .  .  cam- 
paign election  reform  .  .  .  desegregation  .  .  . 
minimum  wage."  But  only  one  carried  a 
note  of  emphasis:  After  the  bill  labeled 
"foreign  sale  of  passenger  ships"  was  the  ad- 
ditional notation:  "Admmistration  wants 
this  one." 

An  aide  to  O'Neill  said  that  House  Repub- 
lican Leader  Gerald  Ford  had  Informed  the 
Democratic  leadership  of  bow  strongly  the 
administration  wanted  the  bill. 

Actually,  Nixon's  interest  in  the  bill  bene- 
fiting the  shippers  may  have  been  preceded  by 
a  shipper's  Interest  In  the  President.  Accord- 
ing to  Herbert  E.  Alexander's  book,  "Financ- 
ing the  1968  Election,"  Skouras  contributed 
$17,450  to  Republican  political  efforts  In 
1968. 

Then  in  1969,  Skouras  and  his  son  sought 
to  purchase  the  22  ships  of  the  Grace  Line. 
Including  the  two  Grace  ships  covered  by  the 
bin,  and  merge  them  with  his  Prudential 
Lines.  The  deal  was  approved  by  the  Maritime 
Administration  In  1960,  and  the  head,  Olbson, 
withdrew  from  the  decision  because  he  had 
been  a  senior  vice  president  with  Grace  Lines. 

The  federal  approval  came  only  after  the 
investment  banking  firm  of  Dillon.  Read  & 
Co.  Inc.  said  that  it  could  arrange  reflnandng 
of  Prudential's  $45,000,000  worth  of  loans 
needed  for  the  purchase.  At  that  time,  the 
White  House  assistant  in  charge  of  over- 
seeing regulatory  agencies,  including  mari- 
time matters,  was  Peter  Flanlgan,  who  had 
recently  taken  a  leave  of  absence  from  his 
former  Job  as  vice  president  of  Dillon,  Read 
tc  Co.  According  to  sources  on  both  sides  of 
the  Issue,  Flanlgan  has  played  no  role  In 
lobbying  for  the  bill  presently  before  the 
Congp-ess. 

The  Justification  for  the  subsidies  Is  that  a 
strong  foreign  trade  fieet  promotes  trade,  pro- 
vides Jobs  and  contrlbutee  to  the  national 
drtense.  In  recent  years,  the  government  has 
paid  up  to  $400  per  passenger  on  luxury 
cruises  to  compensate  American-fiag  owners, 
whose  labor  coats  are  far  higher  than  their 
forelgn-fiag  competitors. 

Despite  strong  support,  the  original  pas- 
senger-ship bin  was  almost  killed  in  the 
House.  The  House  Rules  Committee  voted  in 
October  to  postpone  action  on  the  bill  inde- 
finitely, thus  effectively  killing  It.  At  that 
point,  the  chairman  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Committee,  Edward  Oarmatz  (D-Md.),  whose 
campaigns  are  overwhelmingly  financed  by 


marine  industries  and  unons.  threateoad  to 
resign  his  chairmanship  If  the  committee 
did  not  reverse  Itself  and  pass  his  bill,  sources 
said. 

Intense  lobbying  followed,  and  a  com- 
promlae  version  was  agreed  upon.  Two  ahlpt 
that  were  In  the  original  bill  received  new 
dispensations  In  the  bill  now  pending.  The 
Independence,  owned  by  American  Export;  la 
now  to  be  purchased  by  Wall  Street  Cruises 
Inc..  an  American-flag  operator  that  thinks 
it  can  make  a  go  of  it;  the  United  States 
Lines'  namesake  ship,  the  United  States,  will 
be  purchased  by  the  government  for  the 
naval  reaerve  fieet. 


Mr.  HOLLINOS.  For  example,  the 
Orace  Line,  was  sold  and  a  substantial 
profit  was  taken  off  by  the  owners  be- 
fore the  sale.  They  merged  with  a  small- 
er line,  the  Prudential  Line,  and  Mr. 
Skouras  of  Prudential  todk.  over  from 
there.  Grace  Line  was  sold  at  a  substan- 
tial loss  and  Prudential  had  to  refinance 
its  debt  to  borrow  money  for  the  pur- 
chase. 

In  other  words,  it  was  an  uneconomic 
thing  at  the  time  and  yet  they  did  it. 
Now  they  come  to  Congress  and  say,  "It 
is  your  policy  that  is  a  burden  on  our 
company." 

Another  thing  that  goes  into  the  com- 
puter is  that  they  have  no  idea,  as  I 
say,  of  carrying  out  the  original  com- 
mitment. They  have  no  one  In  the  par- 
tlciilar  business  now  that  frankly,  wants 
to  persist  in  this  particular  service  to 
the  people  of  America  and  maintain  a 
passenger  line  service  whatever.  The 
fact  is.  they  have  been  taken  over  by 
conglomerates  with  no  mission  in  thfi 
passenger  business. 

See  the  testimony  of  the  Moore-Mc- 
Cormlck  president,  a  whiz  kid  who  came 
from  Harvard  business  school  specializ- 
ing in  transportation  matters.  He 
kn3ws  what  loses,  he  knows  what  wins. 
he  knows  how  to  make  a  profit.  He  starts 
spinning  off  the  losers  with  no  dedica- 
tion or  effort  made  to  operate  passenger 
ships. 

Therein  Ls  where  I  think  Congress 
should  take  action.  I  think  that  we  in 
Congress  owe  a  duty  to  the  taxpayers, 
having  put  some  $388  million  in  these 
five  ships,  to  make  one  last  effort,  or 
as  they  say  in  the  legal  profession,  "one 
last  clear  chance"  should  be  taken.  One 
last  effort  on  behalf  of  the  American 
merchant  marine.  shouM  be  made  to 
try  to  preserve  in  some  fashion  these 
vessels  for  the  U.S.  flag. 

Has  such  an  effort  been  made  that 
can  do  that?  None  has.  The  <H>posite 
has  been  true.  Those  charged  as  mari- 
time administrators  with  this  particu- 
lar duty,  took  an  opposite  view  of  this 
obligation,  and  said  we  did  not  have  the 
authority,  that  it  was  an  economic  loss, 
that  the  law  was'  burdensome,  and  "let 
us  sell  out."  They  came  before  the  Sen- 
ate committee  and  testified.  This  was 
with  some  disappointment  to  me,  be- 
cause I  have  always  had  a  high  regard — 
and  still  do  have — ^for  the  Integrity  of 
Mr.  Oibeon.  I  voted  for  his  confirmation. 
But  I  could  tell  from  his  testimony,  be- 
cause of  my  long  trial  experience  what 
his  views  were. 

For  one  thing,  when  he  appeared  be- 
fore the  committee  he  stated  there  were 
only  a  few  hundred  Jobe  to  be  gained  by 
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this  bill.  When  he  testified  on  the  Senate 
side,  he  came  in  with  a  loag  statement. 
pulOtng  his  wares  as  we  say,  something 
like  the  lawyer,  Melvln  Belli,  trying  a 
damage  suit  for  a  dcdiar  for  each  hour 
of  pain.  He  cited  every  particular  Job  not 
only  on  the  vessel  but  for  construction, 
and  indicated  many  man-hours  wotild  be 
tequired.  All  of  a  sudden,  this  became 
the  great  employment  bill  when  in  reality 
it  would  create  an  aggregate  net  total  of 
104  Jobs. 

When  I  asked  him  about  the  Caribbean 
trade,  he  became  like  witnesses  before 
the  Judiciary  Committee:  he  did  not 
remember,  he  did  not  know.  He  did  not 
know  wliether  passenger  lines  were 
m airing  money  in  the  Caribbean.  The 
Maritime  Administrator  should  know 
something  about  competition,  having 
been  in  the  shipping  business.  He  had  a 
part  in  it.  He  had  been  with  the  Orace 
Line.  He  knew  what  it  was  all  about.  But 
he  could  not  say  they  were  making 
money.  Then  when  he  completed  testify- 
ing about  this,  he  got  to  the  point  where 
he  thought  that  this  Congress  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  whole  debacle. 

Mr.  Oibson's  testimony  on  page  123 
has  this  to  say: 

I  believe  the  present  law  represents  an 
unnecessary  burden  upon  this  system. 

Then  he  goes  on  and  explains  it. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan yield  me  another  10  minutes? 

Mr.  OURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
an  additional  10  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  is  recognized 
for  an  additional  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  President,  when 
we  had  the  Maritime  Administrator  testi- 
fying at  the  hearings,  I  asked  each  time  if 
some  effort  had  been  made  to  get  the 
parties  together  and  to  knock  their  heads 
together  and  see  if  somehow,  somewhere, 
we  could  preserve  these  vessels  for  the 
American  fiag. 

He  evaded  the  question  every  time.  And 
the  record  shows  that  he  made  no  final 
effort  whatever.  This  dovetails  with  my 
experience  of  yesterday.  At  a  hearing 
before  the  Appropriations  Committee  on 
the  Maritime  Commission,  we  had  Mrs. 
Helen  Dietrich  Bentley.  I  do  not  want 
to  misconstrue  her  testimony,  because 
she  had  no  testimmiy  on  the  passenger 
vessels.  However,  she  was  talking  about 
maritime  policy  and  the  construction  of 
vessels  and  how,  in  this  Oovenunent. 
when  we  think  we  have  accomplished 
something,  as  when  we  approved  in  1970 
the  construction  of  300  vessels,  30  a  year 
for  10  years,  at  a  cost  of  millions  and 
millions  of  dollars,  that  in  essence  was 
really  a  self-defeating  bill. 

She  compared  Japan  with  the  United 
States.  The  Japanese  can  in  a  flash  give 
increments  for  5  years  on  the  number 
and  type  of  vessels  that  are  to  be  con- 
structed, whether  cargo  vessels,  Ughter 
vessels,  for  what  shipping  have  on  line 
and  what  character.  This  is  all  pro- 
gramed well  ahead. 


We  in  the  United  States  on  an  ad  hoc 
baais  build  a  few  Teasels.  We  have  a  few 
veaeds  constructed  without  a  subsidy. 
However,  the  onea  that  are  really  needed 
may  not  be  built.  There  ia  no  ccKnprehen- 
sive  policy.  The  same  thing  Is  true  with 
this  passenger  line  effort. 

I  asked  Mrs.  Bentley  what  she  would 
do  if  she  had  the  power  to  do  something 
about  this  matter.  She  said  that  she 
would  meet  with  the  Maritime  Cominls- 
skm  and  all  other  parties  concerned  and 
knock  their  heads  together  and  make 
them  get  together  on  a  programed  pol- 
icy so  that  we  could  compete  and  have  a 
policy  of  the  United  States. 

That  is  what  I  want  to  do.  Millions  of 
dollars  have  been  invested  and  we  should 
make  an  effort  and  have  something  d<me. 
This  effort  has  not  been  made  at  alL 

The  fact  Is  hearings  were  held  on  the 
Senate  side  that  I  did  not  know  about.  I 
was  not  here  at  that  ixirtlcular  time. 
When  the  bill  came  from  the  House  side 
it  was  not  referred  to  committee  and  no 
hearings  were  to  be  held.  The  statement 
was  made: 

Well,  we  have  a  contract  to  seU  these  ves- 
sels, and  if  the  option  Is  not  exercised  by  De- 
cember 31,  mUllons  wlU  have  been  loat. 

I  asked  them  what  effort  had  been 
made  to  use  the  ships.  Like  Representa- 
tive Sullivan  on  the  House  side,  I  could 
not  get  any  answer.  The  fact  is  that  the 
Maritime  Administrator  has  not  made 
that  effort. 

As  a  consequence,  I  will  offer  an 
amendment.  I  will  not  offer  it  at  this  mo- 
ment. However,  I  will  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  allow  the  Oenerai  Accoimting 
Office,  under  Elmer  Staats.  and  his  staff 
to  get  these  parties  together  so  that  we 
might  have  a  study  made  and  find  out 
where  the  losses  and  the  profits  are.  We 
can  see  whether  a  consortium  can  be  ar- 
ranged and  see  whether  that  can  be  op- 
erated at  a  profit.  They  will  report  back 
by  September  of  this  year,  before  Con- 
gress leaves  town.  If  this  amendment 
carries  and  the  bill  is  passed  and  no  later 
action  is  taken  by  either  House,  this  bill 
will  become  law.  However,  if  either  House 
disagrees  by  resolution,  after  receipt  of 
the  OAO  report  it  will  not  become  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  trying  to  delay 
this  matter  until  next  year.  After  10  years 
of  talking,  we  never  had  any  very  good 
hearings  on  either  side  and  have  never 
had  this  matter  seriously  considered  by 
the  Oovemment. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  see  something 
about  the  question  of  jobs.  We  are  trying 
not  only  to  maintain  passenger  service  in 
the  American  fieet.  but  are  also  trying  to 
create  Jobs.  I  think  it  is  highly  impor- 
tant to  sell  the  idea  that  we  are  going  to 
create  jobs.  The  fact  is  that  they  are  out 
of  jobs  now.  We  know  that  the  jobs  are 
not  there.  No  effort  is  being  made  to 
really  operate  them  in  any  fashion.  The 
jobs  are  gone.  Those  who  are  seeking  Uie 
jobs  are  those  who  are  opposed  to  the 
bill.  I  would  think  tluit  a  fellow  would 
know  what  would  be  best  for  him,  and 
I  would  think  that  he  would  know  the 
best  position  to  take  on  this  measure. 

Something  has  to  be  done.  The  Japa- 
nese have  organized  a  consortiimi.  The 
British  have  also  done  this. 

When  we  look  into  the  freight  trade  in 
this  country,  we  see  that  It  is  losing 


money.  Mrs.  Bentley  testified  yesterday 
before  the  Appropriations  Committee 
that  we  are  losing  money.  It  will  not  be 
long,  if  this  continues,  imtil  the  freight 
lines  will  be  in  the  same  condlti(m  as  the 
passenger  lines. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  before  it  is 
too  late,  we  had  better  confront  this 
problem  in  a  cohesive  manner.  Let  lis  not 
go  off  half  cocked  about  a  $2,000  a  month 
subsidy.  We  are  not  wasting  any  money. 
Over  the  next  5  months,  the  GAO  can 
study  this  matter.  I  have  talked  with  Mr. 
Staats  of  GAO  and  he  says  that  he  can 
make  the  study  in  that  time.  We  can  then 
know  what  the  alternatives  are.  We  can 
pursue  a  congressional  policy.  And  when 
I  say  a  congressional  policy,  I  mean  a 
comprehensive  long-term  policy.  Other 
countries  are  doing  it,  and  they  are  ob- 
viously making  a  profit.  Why  are  we  not 
doing  it?  Why  are  we  spoidlng  million.<: 
of  dollars  and  not  doing  this. 

I  had  hearings  on  the  Merchant 
Marine  Academy  at  Kings  Point,  where 
I  had  the  honor  of  serving  on  the  board. 
Why  are  they  spending  millions  of  dol- 
lars there  and  at  eight  other  marine 
schools  in  training  operators  who  will  not 
have  any  Jobs  to  sail  on  American-fiag 
vessels? 

Why  are  we  not  holding  hearings  on 
this  now.  We  have  held  hearings.  The 
Director  of  Tourism  testified  at  a  hear- 
ing. He  appeared  and  asked  for  increases 
of  some  $7  million. 

"Hie  Senator  from  Louisiana  knows 
that  these  are  programs  of  the  United 
States  and  that  we  ought  to  get  in  and 
compete.  Here  he  is  testifying  as  one  arm 
of  the  Oovemment  that  we  have  to  get 
in  there.  Every  other  nation  is  compet- 
ing. Where  does  this  go,  and  who  do  we 
compete  with.  The  director  of  Cunard 
when  he  testified  Introduced  an  adver- 
tisement which  reads  in  part: 

Now  you  can  sail  from  New  York  to  Britain 
or  France  at  regular  fare  and  sail  back  home 
free.  Cunard'e  special  package  Includes  up 
to  11  full  days  and  nights  on  the  Greatest 
Ship  In  the  World  and  up  to  four  days  In 
London  or  five  days  in  Paris.  The  free  tr^ 
home  Is  available  only  to  those  people  who 
buy  this  special  vacation  package. 

This  special  vacation  is  offered  for  people 
who  wish  to  travel  out  of  the  peak  summer 
months. 

His  testimony  was  that  after  running 
that  ad,  the  ship  was  filled  in  8  days  and 
they  had  to  knock  it  out  of  the  newspaper 
for  the  next  weekend. 

Otha:«  are  doing  it.  Why  can  we  not 
do  it?  Have  we  really  made  the  effort? 
We  have  made  no  effort  whatsoever. 

The  people  from  the  Maritime  industry 
testified  before  the  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  that  they  had  priced 
themselves  out  of  business  with  certain 
work  practices  and  regulations  and 
things  of  that  kind.  However,  Mr.  Curran 
said  that  he  would  cut  their  work  force 
and  costs  by  as  much  as  50  percent.  He 
said  they  will  try  everything. 

I  will  read  certain  parts  of  his  testi- 
mony which  I  think  are  very  significant, 
because  he  went  very  thoroughly  into  this 
matter. 

I  hold  no  particular  brief  for  any  one 
group  here.  This  is  not  to  support  labor 
or  to  support  the  shipbuilders.  It  is  to 
support  the  American  taxpayer  and  a 
maritime  policy.  He  testified  as  to  the 
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various  ideas  they  had  advanced.  Tliey 
had  made  approaches  to  the  Moore-Bpc 
Cormack  Lines. 

They  called  and  the  telephone  call 
never  answered.  They   tried  to  get 
touch.  They  made  other  proposals 
reorganizing. 

Then,  Mr.  Skouras  of  the  Grace 
appeared  and  said  on  page  828  of 
Senate  hearing  transcript  that — 

Everything  said   here   today  we  have 
argument  with. 

The  American  shipowners  are  lot 
shipowners.  They  are  wizards  at  mak  ng 
money.  They  feel  no  original  obligat  ion 
under  the  commitment  and  no  obligai  ion 
to  try  to  m<^i"»J^<"  these  ships.  1  ley 
feel  no  obligation  to  turn  these  over  nto 
school  ships  for  example  and  they  teel 
no  obhgatlon  to  try  to  preserve  jabs. 
Their  headaches  and  problems  are  st<  ck- 
holders'  profits  and  dividends. 

With  that,  Mr.  President,  I  call  up  my 
amendment  and  ask  that  it  be  state<  so 
that  we  can  bring  this  issue  before  the 
Senate  to  see  if  we  can  make  one  ast 
effort.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  t  me 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  i  ly- 

self  1  minute. 

I  urge  the  Senator  not  to  call  up  his 
amendment  yet,  because  we  have  time  on 
the  bill  and  I  would  like  to  respond  to  he 
Senator's  argument. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  I  yield  to  the  mfm- 
ager  of  the  bill. 

Mr.   LONG.  I  thank  the  Senato 
would  like  to  debate  the  bill  for  a 
minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  I  will  hold  up  onJthe 
amendment.  / 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  is  recognized.    I 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen  itor 
made  a  number  of  statements  with  wl  lich 
I  find  myself  in  disagreement.  For  one 
thing,  the  Senator  said  an  effort  was 
made  to  pass  this  bill  as  though  it  \  ere 
a  breeze,  and  that  we  tried  to  bypass 
the  committee.  I  should  explain  to  the 
Senate  that  this  is  a  measure  which  has 
been  delayed,  in  my  judgment,  altoge  her 
too  long.  These  people  are  losing  $5 
million  a  year  on  ships  that  cannot  n  ake 
this  Government  a  nickel. 

To  needlessly  delay  this  bill  is  not  i  nly 
an  injustice  to  the  people  who  own  tl  lese 
ships,  but  it  is  also  an  outrage  to  the 
American  taxpayers.  At  least,  tha  is 
what  I  think  about  it.  We  should  i|ass 
this  bill  as  soon  as  we  can. 

The  bill  is  being  opposed  by  Mr. 
Curran.  As  far  as  I  know  that  is  all 
opposition  there  is:  Joe  Curran.  He 
great  labor  leader  and  president  of 
great  National  Maritime  Union.  I 
not  know  why  they  oppose  this  bill ;  t  lat 
is  all.  as  far  as  I  can  detect.  I  say  t  lat 
for  this  reason. 

It  would  appear  that  the  AFL-<lIO 
was  against  the  bill.  Yet  this  Senator  las 
been  supported  by  the  AFL-CIO  miiny 
times,  and  as  a  Senator  managing  the 
bill;  working  for  it;  and  supporting  it, 
as  in  the  case  of  Warren  Macnuson,  who 
has  been  supported  by  labor  d^wn 
through  the  years. 

If  that  is  the  case,  why  have  we  not 
heard  from  Andrew  Biemiller?  Why  has 
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he  not  contacted  us  to  go  on  record  op- 
posing this  bill?  If  they  were  as  con- 
cerned about  it,  as  some  others  claim, 
we  would  have  heard  about  it  a  long  time 
ago. 

I  have  made  the  statement  repeatedly 
in  Louisiana,  and  so  much  so  that  it  is 
not  politically  wise,  that  if  I  had  one 
union  for  me  I  would  want  it  to  be  the 
Seafarers  International  Union.  Why 
have  I  not  heard  from  men  who  speak 
for  the  Seafarers  in  my  State?  They 
know  there  are  no  jobs  involved  in  this 
measure.  It  is  a  matter  of  those  ships  sit- 
ting there  and  collecting  nist,  and  losing 
$5  million,  but  no  Jobs.  If  they  can  make 
the  money  from  selling  the  ships  and 
building  new  ones,  then  there  are  new 
jobs,  there  is  the  potential  for  new  Jobs. 
They  do  not  want  to  go  to  war  with 
another  union.  It  Is  not  good  business  for 
labor  leaders  to  fight  labor  leaders.  Mr. 
Curran  thinks  it  is  a  very  important 
matter. 

Then  there  is  Mayor  Daley.  I  admire 
him,  but  there  has  not  been  a  word  from 
him.  The  VFW;  I  am  a  member  of  the 
VFW  and  1  am  proud  to  be.  I  worked  with 
them  down  through  the  years.  We  have 
not  heard  from  them.  Why?  They  are 
not  deeply  concerned  with  this  measure. 
In  my  opinion,  to  say  they  are  is  to 
strain  things. 

The  Senator  said  this  matter  grieved 
him.  This  bill  should  have  been  passed 
last  year.  Here  we  are  into  1972.  It  was 
my  hope  that  when  the  bill  came  over 
it  could  be  promptly  considered.  I  sched- 
uled a  hearing  and  I  had  to  hold  it  while 
the  Senate  was  in  session.  I  am  sorry 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  was  not 
there.  He  was  notified.  I  conducted  hear- 
ings and  I  obtained  the  facts.  We  referred 
the  matter  to  the  committee  and  we  got 
the  facts.  Then  there  was  the  delay  and 
the  diCBculty  of  getting  a  quorum.  Prob- 
ably the  Senate  could  not  have  acted  on 
it.  A  single  Senator  could  have  kept  it 
from  passing. 

This  year  we  conducted  two  hear- 
ings. I  was  at  one  hearing  and  at  an- 
other hearing  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  was  there  and  I  was  not.  I 
do  not  complain  about  that.  I  can  read 
the  record  and  read  his  questions  and 
the  answers  to  his  questions  and  get  in- 
formation in  that  way.  So  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  has  had  ample 
opportimity  to  make  himself  heard  and 
explain  his  position.  He  still  has  that 
opportunity. 

The  Senator  said  that  others  can  con- 
tinue to  operate  on  the  high  seas  and 
we  should  be  able  to  do  so.  The  problem 
is  that  we  pay  wages  in  some  cases  for 
some  personnel  as  much  as  10  times 
more  than  are  paid  on  foreign  ships.  It 
requires  a  greater  subsidy  for  American 
ships  operating  in  competition  with 
them.  That  is  not  a  subsidy  to  people  who 
own  the  ships.  They  are  making  less 
profit  than  is  most  American  business. 
That  subsidy  is  for  workers  on  those  ships 
so  that  they  can  have  the  kind  of  wage 
the  American  economy  would  like  them 
to  have  and  so  they  can  have  Jobs  that 
would  have  been  held  by  foreigners  or  not 
at  all.  Labor  gets  that  and  all  that  man- 
agement gets  is  not  more  than  the  aver- 


age profit.  In  fact,  it  is  less  than  most 
businesses  in  this  country  receive. 

The  Senator  would  have  us  believe  this 
payment  was  made  to  management  and 
that  management  got  the  money. 

This  construction  suljsidy;  who  got  it? 
Labor  got  it.  I  am  proud  they  did.  I 
helped  to  make  it  that  way.  But  our  siiip- 
yards  cannot  compete  with  foreign  ship- 
yards. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  in  Avondale, 
La.,  we  have  a  shipyard  where  the  aver- 
age man  welds  more  steel  together  than 
in  any  other  yard  in  the  country.  They 
have  the  most  productivity  in  America 
on  a  wage-hour  basis.  Yet  we  csmnot 
compete  with  the  Japanese  because 
our  wages  are  so  much  higher  than 
theirs. 

We  need  a  construction  sulisidy,  and 
that  goes  to  labor.  Oiu-  able  and  com- 
petent management  for  the  shipyards  do 
not  make  as  much  as  the  average  manu- 
facturer, and  we  pay  that  big  subsidy,  so 
our  own  labor  can  live  well.  I  want  them 
to  have  that  money.  I  have  fought  for 
that  subsidy.  So  management  did  not  get 
it;  labor  got  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  provide  more 
jobs.  We  ought  to  tie  building  more  ships, 
and  we  ought  to  be  competing,  too.  But 
we  ought  to  be  competing  not  in  areas 
where  we  do  it  worst,  but  in  areas  where 
we  do  it  best.  In  LASH  ships,  container- 
ships  and  efficient  cargo  vessels.  We 
ought  to  be  doing  it  in  areas  Involving 
large  amoimts  of  capital  investment 
where  a  crew  of  28  men  can  operate,  for 
example,  a  tanker  longer  than  three  foot- 
ball fields,  of  250,000  tons. 

These  are  enormous,  fabulous  ships, 
which  can  be  built  in  American  shipyards 
tmd  can  be  manned  by  a  crew  of  perhaps 
28  men  and  go  aroimd  the  world  hauling 
a  tremendous  amount  of  cargo.  We  are 
competitive  in  that  area.  If  it  requires 
any  subsidy,  it  does  not  take  as  much. 
We  should  be  competing  in  the  area 
where  mechanization  and  American 
methods  make  it  possible  to  have  a  few 
men  hauling  an  enormous  amount  of 
cargo  at  low  cost  per  unit. 

We  are  less  competitive  in  the  area 
where  we  have  to  deiiend  on  great  num- 
bers of  waiters  and  stewards  and  maids. 
We  cannot  compete  there.  In  those  areas, 
those  who  can  hire  Chinese  from  Hong 
Kong,  Pakistanis,  South  Americans,  can 
operate  far  more  cheaply  than  we  can, 
because  of  the  low  labor  cost.  If  we  com- 
pete, we  do  not  compete  very  well. 

There  is  also  a  psychological  barrier 
that  does  not  make  us  compete  it  this 
area.  Because  of  the  higher  standard  of 
living  we  try  to  provide  for  everyone  in 
this  country,  it  is  difficult  to  employ  peo- 
ple in  personal  service  Jobs. 

Americsins  who  travel  on  those  ships 
complain  that  they  do  not  get  the  same 
kind  of  service  as  they  do  on  foreign 
ships.  I  cstti  understand  that,  because 
these  people  have  been  brought  up  in  a 
coimtry  where  equality  is  the  stsaidard 
and  where  they  have  a  high  standard  of 
living 

The  area  where  we  compete  best  is  one 
in  which  a  few  men  can  operate  large 
equipment  which  C8m  carry  enormous 
amounts  of  cargo,  and  carry  it  efllciently. 

So  we  Just  said  that  we  should  shift 
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away  from  where  we  compete  poorly  and 
move  toward  an  area  where  we  compete 
very  effectively,  where  the  subsidy — and 
there  is  a  subsidy — ^is  very  small  com- 
pared to  what  it  would  be  in  the  tourist 
trade  business. 

The  Senator  said  In  his  speech  that 
the  companies  had  no  idea  of  carrying 
out  a  commitment  when  they  built  these 
ships.  At  the  time  these  ships  were  built, 
the  development  of  aircraft  had  not  come 
along  to  the  point  where  it  is  now.  There 
were  not  too  many  transatlantic  fiights. 
People  considered  it  a  risky  thing  at  the 
time  these  ships  were  built.  I  recall  com- 
ing alongside  the  United  States  in  a  boat 
out  of  Norfolk.  I  was  just  out  of  the 
service.  I  was  very  proud  of  that  fiagshlp 
of  the  American  fieet  of  the  future.  At 
that  time  I  had  fiown  the  Atlantic.  But 
it  was  not  as  fast,  safe,  or  convenient 
as  it  is  now. 

What  happened?  Improved  aircraft 
were  developed,  and  people  do  not  go  to 
Europe  by  ship  any  more,  not  if  they  are 
in  any  kind  of  hurry.  Even  foreign  ships, 
with  very  low  wage  costs — only  10  per- 
cent or  less  of  what  we  pay — still  cannot 
compete  cost- wise  in  going  over  there  as 
compared  with  the  cost  of  going  by  jet 
aircraft,  by  fast  point-to-point  trans- 
portation 

Yes,  they  had  every  prospect  of  making 
money  at  the  time  the  ships  were  built. 
It  was  like  the  story  of  a  friend  of  mine 
whose  father  captured  the  player  piano 
market  just  about  the  time  the  record 
player  came  into  existence.  He  captiu«d 
the  market  at  the  wrong  time,  at  the  time 
the  public  no  longer  wanted  the  product. 
In  the  same  way.  the  public  did  not  want 
to  go  to  Europe  by  ship  any  more.  The 
public  thinks  of  going  to  Europe  by  air- 
craft, because  it  is  cheaper  than  going 
by  ship,  no  matter  how  low  the  wage 
rates  are  on  the  ship. 

The  Senator  made  the  further  state- 
ment that  the  Maritime  Administrator 
did  not  know  what  he  should  have 
known,  because  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
trator did  not  know  whether  ships  of 
foreign  nations  were  making  money  in 
the  Caribbean.  The  Maritime  Admin- 
istrator knew  what  he  needed  to  know 
when  he  told  us  there  is  no  way  on  God's 
green  earth  for  Americans  to  make 
money  operating  in  the  Caribbean.  I  un- 
derstand he  told  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  that  he  did  not  Imow  whether 
foreigners,  with  their  low  wage  scales, 
were  making  money  down  there.  He  did 
know  they  had  been  making  money,  but 
a  lot  more  competitors  had  come  in  and, 
because  of  the  competition,  they  might 
be  making  money  or  they  might  not.  He 
did  not  know.  But  that  is  irrelevant.  The 
fact  is  that  we  cannot  make  money  with- 
out additional  subsidies. 

The  Senator  said  there  were  two 
American  ship  lines  operating  on  the 
west  coast  that  were  making  money.  The 
vice  president  of  one  of  those  companies 
told  the  staff  of  the  committee,  that  his 
line  is  not  making  money  on  passenger 
ships  as  stated  in  a  newspaper  article. 
They  are  losing  money.  That  leaves  only 
one  company  making  money.  But  on  the 
-west  coast  there  is  a  route  from  the  west 
coast  to  Alaska,  where  no  one  but  Amer- 
ican ships  can  sail.  There  is  no  com- 


petition. It  may  be  that  they  are  making 
money  where  there  is  no  competition. 

There  is  another  route  from  the  west 
coast  to  Hawaii,  where  one  American 
shipping  company  says,  with  the  sub- 
sidy paid,  you  might  make  a  few  d<d- 
lars,  because  there  is  no  foreign  com- 
petition. Perhaps  it  can  make  a  few  dol- 
lars there.  I  do  not  know.  But  tbiey  are 
not  companies  operating  In  the  Carib- 
t)ean. 

There  is  one  route  around  the  world 
in  90  days  where  I  understand  they  are 
making  money.  I  do  know  this:  Operat- 
ing these  laid-up  ships,  it  would  cost  the 
American  taxpayers  $40  million  in  sub- 
sidles  for  the  privilege  of  making  some- 
body lose  $10  million  a  year. 

What  kind  of  sense  does  that  make? 
Who  wants  to  continue  that?  The  man 
losing  the  money  does  not  want  to  do  it. 
President  Nixon  does  not  want  to  do  It. 
He  would  probably  veto  such  a  bill  if 
it  were  soit  to  him,  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  a  very  poor  investment  of  the  tax- 
payers' money.  The  Maritime  Admin- 
istrator has  told  me  it  is  too  bad,  these 
poor  vessels  were  taking  a  terrible  beat- 
ing, but  he  could  not  reccmunend  paying 
any  more  subsidies. 

So  here  we  go  out  and  pay  a  $40  mil- 
lion subsidy  a  year,  and  they  say  to  put 
them  back  into  operation.  The  House 
committee  submitted  it  might  cost  as 
much  as  $80  million  a  year  in  subsidies  to 
operate  these  ships,  which  works  out  to 
a  matter  of ,  as  I  said  before,  a  $900  sub- 
sidy for  one  passenger  to  sail  on  the 
Caribbean  for  14  days,  or  nearly  $2,000 
subsidy  for  just  one  passenger  to  lie 
aroimd  on  the  deck  in  the  hot  Caribbean 
sun  in  January — nearly  $2,000  per  pas- 
senger per  month. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  trsdng  to  get  poor 
old  grandpa  $200  a  month  under  the 
social  security  bill,  after  30  years  of  hard 
work,  where  he  earned  something.  What 
justification  would  I  have  for  giving  this 
man  $2,000  a  month  for  nothing,  when 
he  could  sail  on  someone  else's  ship  that 
would  not  cost  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country  a  nickel? 

Mr.  Presidoit.  I  would  much  rather 
give  10  grandpas  $200  a  month  than 
give  one  rich  man  $2,000  a  month  to  go 
sail  in  the  Caribbean.  How  could  I  ex- 
plain that  to  some  workingman,  when 
he  could  take  his  family  around  this 
country  enjoying  a  vacation  the  like  of 
which  they  have  never  seen  before  or 
since  for  the  same  amount  of  money? 
Why  should  we  give  somebody  a  subsidy 
of  $2,000  a  month,  which  is  what  the 
Hollings  program  would  have  to  be.  with 
poor  people  paying  the  taxes  so  the  rich 
people  could  play  around?  Should  the 
poor  people  be  expected  to  say,  "I  am 
happy  to  do  that,  to  pay  a  subsidy  like 
that  to  let  the  rich  people  play  around, 
because,  bless  us,  that  ship  still  carries 
the  American  flag"? 

Mr.  President,  if  we  have  to  subsidize 
some  kind  of  a  vessel,  I  say  let  it  be  a 
shrimp  boat.  They  do  not  require  a  sub- 
sidy. Let  it  be  a  vessel  carrying  oil  or 
other  cargo.  They  require  very  little  sub- 
sidy. Let  it  be  some  other  kind  of  ship. 

I  submit  we  should  not  try  to  get  into 
that  kind  of  business.  These  companies 
tried  very  hard,  and  lost  money  for  many 


years  before  they  gave  up  the  ghost. 
They  cannot  compete  with  the  low  wage 
costs  around  the  world,  with  passenger 
vessels.  These  vessels  were  made  to  be 
troop  ships  if  need  be,  and  were  made  for 
point-to-point  transportation,  back  in 
the  dB.ys  where  you  had  first,  second,  and 
third  class. 

They  tell  me  that  for  the  cruise  trade 
everyone  wants  to  be  first-class.  Why 
not?  Why  should  I  pay  for  an  expensive 
cruise,  and  then  lie  in  the  bowels  of  the 
ship?  If  I  £un  going  for  a  cruise,  I  would 
like  to  be  on  the  top  deck.  So  it  has  all  got 
to  be  first-class,  a  resort  luxury  ts^ie  of 
thing.  You  have  got  to  have  a  lot  of  en- 
tertaining space,  to  entertain  all  the 
people  at  one  time  for  some  of  these 
events.  That  requires  an  entirely  differ- 
ent type  design  than  some  of  these  old 
ships  have.  They  are  not  designed  for  it. 
They  are  not  equipped  for  it. 

The  ship  (K)erators  know  they  cannot 
do  it  very  well,  and  there  is  only  one 
union  that  seems  to  think  there  is  any 
proq)ect  of  their  operating  successfully 
in  the  cruise  trade,  and  that  is  the  Na- 
tional Maritime  Union. 

I  say  to  Mr.  Curran  that  if  he  can  find 
somebody  to  buy  those  ships,  let  him 
do  it.  But  it  is  time  that  the  people 
who  own  the  ships  should  be  imposed  on 
no  longer,  to  try  to  operate  these  ships 
that  are  uneconomical  and  try  to  sub- 
sidize paying  their  way.  To  come  In  here 
with  a  subsidy  bill  to  pay  $900  for  14 
days,  or  $2,000  for  one  passenger  for 
1  month,  is  simply  insupportable,  in  my 
judgment. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  President.  wlU 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida 
yield  me  5  minutes? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
floor  manager  of  the  bill  points  out  what 
he  would  not  do,  and  President  Nixon 
would  not  do,  and  we  all  would  not  do, 
that  is  to  come  in  here  with  a  subsidy  bill 
for  $2,000  a  month  for  "fat  cats"  to  Ue  on 
the  top  deck  of  some  cruise  ship. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  such  bill.  If  he 
wants  to  allude  to  the  some  $729  million 
that  the  U.S.  Government  has  paid  out 
in  ship  construction  and  operating  sub- 
sidies, we  can  talk  about  that.  But  he,  as 
the  chairmsui  of  the  Maritime  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
knows  better  than  anyone  that  neither 
the  President,  Senator  Long,  nor  Sen- 
ator Hollings  is  for  spending  a  billion 
dollars  to  s\ibsidize  ship  operation, 
whether  it  Is  for  people  to  lie  on  the 
poop  deck,  the  after  deck,  or  up  in  the 
smokestacks.  But  that  is  not  the  purpose 
of  this  bill. 

The  bill  Involves  a  breach  of  contract. 
What  is  the  contract  to  be  breached? 
When  we  constructed  these  vessels,  at  a 
cost  to  the  taxpayers  of  $91  million,  we 
said  they  shall  be  operated  for  a  period 
of  25  years,  and  then,  after  the  service- 
ability of  the  vessels  was  exhausted,  they 
would  be  replaced  in  kind.  That  is  what 
the  shipowners  have  confronting  them, 
a  contract  with  jrou  and  me  and  the 
Government  and  the  taxpayers,  and  they 
come  to  us  and  say,  "We  want  to  breach 
our  contract." 

I  am  not  asking  for  a  subsidy,  llie  aim 
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Is  simply  to  try  to  get  the  boys  toget 
In  a  very  complex  problem,  where  t^e 
operators  can  talk  about  cost,  and  honr 
they  can  operate.  It  is  a  Captain  Blo«  d 
scheme.  We  have  a  hearing,  and  we  put 
in  the  record  that  the  two  lines  on  tlie 
west  coast  are  making  a  profit.  It  hu 
never  been  denied,  but  now  comes  tke 
floor  manager  and  says: 

They  told  our  staff  an  hour  mgo  that  o)  le 
of  them  Is  not  making  a  profit. 

What  kind  of  record  is  that  for 
tors  to  make  a  Judgment  on?  He 

They  have  been  doing  that  lor  ten  yea 
a  long,  hard  struggle. 

Well,  if  they  have  been  doing  that  to 
10  years,  we  could  find  out,  as  Senators, 
whether  the  line  was  making  a  profit  or 
not.  The  only  time  they  ever  made  that 
claim  was  to  the  staff  counsel,  an  hour 
ago.  That  is  another  reason  I  name  the 
GAO  in  my  amendment,  because  they 
can  pinpoint  losses  in  any  phase  of  their 
operations.  These  are  investment  com- 
panies, involving  more  companies,  fur- 
niture manufacturers  and  other  lines, 
engaged  in  part  in  the  operation  of  pas- 
senger vessels  and  in  part  in  something 
else— they  are  one  of  those  conglomer 
ates  I  do  not  know  whether  they  have  t 
Dita  Beard.  However,  that  is  of  no  con 
sequence  here. 

My  friend  brought  up  the  fact  that 
you  are  opposed  to  him.  you  are  opp— 
to  social  security.  What  kind  of  pe: 
could  go  for  that? 

What  is  the  fact?  The  fact  is  that  tnf 
friend  says  that  what  really  has  hap- 
p«ied  is  that  he  has  not  heard.  Why,  a  1 
this  time  he  states  he  has  not  heard  f  roi  a 
Paul  Hall;  that  there  was  one  unlcn 
down  in  the  State  of  Louisiana,  and  Me 
would  rather  have  this  one  union  on  His 
side  better  than  anybody  else.  That  is 
the  Seafarer's  Union,  and  had  not  hear  1, 
he  says,  making  it  a  fight  between  PaJl 
Hall  and  Joseph  Curran. 

That  is  not  the  fight.  The  fight  is  b  s- 
tween  the  taxpayers  of  the  Unit*  d 
States  maintaining  its  U.S.  fiag  on  ve  i- 
sels,  or  turning  them  over  to  someboc  y 
else  where  they  could  go  into  compet  - 
tion  with  the  two  remalniag  lines  mal  - 
ing  a  profit,  and  put  them  out  of  buslne*  s. 
As  I  see  it,  maybe  I  see  it  wrongly.  bi  tt 
at  least  the  QAO.  after  a  study  of  4  ( (r 
5  months,  could  determine  whether  ve 
should  be  engaging  in  the  passenger  bua  - 
ness  and  we  should  not  dtiay  it  unlil 
next  year.  That  is  all  he  says.  But  Pa  il 
Hall  had  not  come  to  see  him.  He  did  n  >t 
hear  from  Paul  Hall.  He  did  not  hair 
from  the  Seafarer's  Union. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  what  we  are  « 11 
suffering  from  is  a  malady  I  was  accus(  d 
of  some  years  ago.  when  I  was  floor  lead  sr 
for  a  sales  tax  measure  for  then  Oo'- 
emor  Bsrmes,  a  former  Member  of  th  s 
body.  I  had  made  some  72  talks  on  It. 
Eind  when  asked  if  I  would  jrleld,  I  sal  d 
I  would  gladly  yield,  and  the  man  io 
whom  I  yielded  said.  "The  trouble  wit  H 
the  gentleman  from  Charleston  is  that 
he  has  an  impediment  in  his  speech  " 
referring  to  my  Charleston  accent. 

I  said,  "Hie  trouble  with  you  Is.  y(U 
cannot  listen." 

Is  that  not  our  trouble?  Where  a  « 
the  Senators?  One,  two,  three,  four  thai  I 
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see  and  the  Presiding  Officer — I  want  to 
Include  him.  too.  We  get  in  here,  working 
hot  and  heavy  In  debate,  but  there  Is  no 
one  here  to  listen.  Everybody  will  come 
to  the  b(M:k  door  and  ask  the  fellow 
standing  there.  The  fellow  at  the  back 
door  will  get  more  votes  than  either  of 
us  will,  because  we  are  not  listening.  Ttoa 
dlsUngulshed  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
not  listened. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  H0LLIN08.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  me  2  additional  minutes? 

Mr.  OURNinr.  I  yield  2  additional  min- 
utes to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Paul  Hall,  in  a  letter 
dated  November  15  of  last  year  which 
\was  made  a  part  of  the  Commerce  Com- 

ittee  record,  wrote: 

Please   be   advlaed   that   with   respect   to 
iHJi.  11689  which  wlU  permit  the  sale  of  6 
I  American  flag  passenger  ships  to  foreign  in- 
Iterest.  I  have  been  informed  that  Interest 
In  operating  these  ships  has  been  shown  by 
American  businessmen.  Therefore,  I  would 
i4;>preclate  delay  In  acting  on  HJt.  1168B  un- 
til these  prospects  have  been  fully  explored. 

That  is  the  Hollings-Javits  amend- 
ment. We  are  trying  to  explore  the  var- 
ious prospects. 

Passage  of  this  bill  at  this  time  would  fore- 
close any  chance  of  saving  these  ships  for  U.S. 
flag  operation  and  employment  for  American 


Just  a  few  weeks  ago,  Mr.  Curran,  rep- 
resenting Paul  Hall,  made  this  state- 
ment, which  appears  on  page  21  of  the 
Commerce  Committee  record: 

The  Seafarers  International  Union  has  also 
Joined  us  In  opposition  to  the  blU. 

So  the  distinguished  Senator  is  mis- 
taken. He  says  we  should  compete  with 
what  we  do  best.  What  in  the  world  is 
that?  What  have  we  left  to  do  that  is  best 
in  this  land?  If  we  get  a  textile  bill,  they 
say,  "Get  out  of  the  business.  The  Japa- 
nese, the  Koreans,  and  Hong  Kong  and 
everybody  else  can  do  it  better."  If  we  get 
the  steel  business,  they  say,  "Get  out  of 
it.  The  Japanese  and  the  Germans  do  it 
better."  If  we  get  into  the  shoe  business, 
they  say,  "Go  to  Italy  and  get  a  pair  of 
shoes,  boy.  You're  wasting  your  time."  If 
we  go  into  aircraft  to  build  the  super- 
sonic transport,  they  say,  "Go  to  France 
and  get  a  Concorde."  With  respect  V> 
trains,  they  say,  "Go  to  Switzerland  and 
take  a  train  ride.  Toull  enjoy  it." 

Before  we  go  completely  out  of  busi- 
ness, we  want  to  find  out  what  Repre- 
sentatives and  Senators  think  the  United 
States  can  do  best.  It  cannot  win  a  war. 
All  we  rely  on  is  what  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  said: 

Sorry,  big  vessels,  we  got  big  planes. 

In  Congress  and  everywhere  else  there 
is  silence.  Anything  we  can  make  bigger, 
we  will  go  for.  What  does  America  do 
best?  Why  can  we  not  do  this?  No  one 
wants  to  make  an  attempt.  That  Is  my 
objection. 

All  Senator  Javits  and  I  want  is  for  the 
GAO  to  look  at  these  shipping  lines,  lliey 
have  gotten  into  investment  companies 
and  switched  around  their  profits  and 
priorities.  We  want  that  looked  into  and 
we  want  the  groups  brought  together. 
Bring  together  the  ship  operators  and 


others  and  see  if  we  can  work  out  a  so- 
lution, and  if  we  cannot,  I  will  go  along 
with  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

If  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  pre- 
pared. I  will  call  up  my  amendment 

Mr.  LONG.  WlU  the  Senator  withhold 
that? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Yes. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
says  we  ought  to  do  those  things  we 
know  how  to  do  best.  He  made  reference 
to  textiles.  I  voted  for  a  quota  on  textiles. 

We  can  earn  foreign  exchange  to  pro- 
tect our  balance-of-payments  position  at 
far  less  cost  to  the  American  pec^le  and 
the  American  economy  and  Uie  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  by  controlling  importa- 
tion of  foreign  textiles  than  by  subsidiz- 
ing someone  to  take  a  cruise  on  an  Amer- 
ican boat  for  $2,000  per  month.  I  voted 
for  trjring  to  put  America  ahead  with 
theSST. 

The  parallel  to  a  quota  in  foreign  trade 
is  by  denying  foreign  transportation  the 
right  to  compete  with  our  own  carriers 
within  this  country.  We  have  that.  We 
also  have  it  between  the  mainland  of  the 
United  States  and  Alaska  and  between 
the  mainland  of  the  United  States  and 
HawaU. 

So  we  have  limited  the  ability  of  for- 
eigners to  compete  in  this  market.  But 
when  you  are  trying  to  subsidize,  with 
taxpayers'  money,  people  traveling  on  a 
Caribbean  cruise,  that  is  an  area  where 
everybody  has  a  right  to  compete  with 
one  another.  I  submit  that  that  is  a  very 
inefficient  way  of  trying  to  earn  dollar 
exchange.  It  Is  far  more  expensive  to 
earn  dollars  for  balance-of-payments 
purposes  that  way  than  any  other  way 
anyone  has  suggested.  That  is  the  most 
inefllcient  way  to  try  to  earn  money  for 
us. 

The  Senator  made  much  of  the  fact 
that  I  said  I  had  not  heard  from  Mr.  Paul 
Hall.  I  have  not  heard  a  word  from  him 
about  this  bill.  He  said  that  Mr.  Hall 
wrote  to  Mrs.  Sullivan  on  November  15, 
1971.  Perhaps  he  did.  That  is  to  Mrs. 
Sullivan;  that  is  not  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana.  That  is  over  in  the  House. 

What  did  he  say?  He  said  he  under- 
stood that  somebody  might  make  an  offer 
for  some  of  these  ships.  Mr.  President, 
that  type  of  thing  has  been  going  on  and 
on.  Someone  goes  aroimd  behind  the 
scenes  and  tries  to  get  someone  to  make 
an  offer  for  these  ships  so  there  will  be 
a  basis  for  postponing  the  considera- 
tion. 

I  heard  that  the  Governor  of  Puerto 
Rico  was  going  to  make  an  offer,  and  I 
called  him.  He  is  willing  to  make  an  offer 
to  buy  the  ships  provided  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment will  pay  him  what  it  costs. 
Theoretically,  someone  will  come  for- 
ward—and I  hope  they  will — with  a  pro- 
posal that  Puerto  Rico  buy  the  ships  pro- 
vided the  U.S.  Government  will  pay 
Puerto  Rico  to  do  it.  Even  so,  under  this 
bill.  Puerto  Rico  could  come  forward  if 
they  could  flnd  an  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  put  up  the  money. 

All  these  offers  disappear  when  it  gets 
down  to  a  question  of  put  up  or  shut  up. 
Several  times  some<me  has  called  one  of 
these  shipowners  and  said,  "We  would 
like  to  talk  about  buying  your  ship." 
Why  should  he  not?  He  is  praying  that 
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somebody  will  make  him  an  offer.  He 
makes  the  appointment,  and  the  man 
does  not  show  up  or  calls  and  cancels 
the  mvolntment.  They  have  been 
through  that  frustrating  situation  be- 
fore. 

These  people  have  lost  more  than  $2 
million  since  Novonber  15  on  these 
ships  that  are  lying  around  rus^, 
which  is  only  a  half  or  a  third  of  what 
they  would  cost  if  they  tried  to  operate 
them.  There  is  no  future  in  this  thing. 
The  people  who  have  operated  American 
ships  down  through  the  years  know  it 
best  of  all. 

The  Senator  said  that  there  is  no  ver- 
ification of  this.  The  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration  has  checked  all  this  out.  They  told 
the  shipowners,  "You  can't  keep  this  up. 
This  is  a  very  inefficient  and  expensive 
operation  that  this  country  csm't  afford." 
We  are  looking  at  their  books  and  do  not 
see  how  they  can  do  this.  For  a  while, 
some  of  these  shipowners  had  profits  that 
they  could  lay  against  the  losses  of  op- 
erating these  passenger  ships.  Eventu- 
ally, these  losses  caught  up  with  all  of 
them,  and  tliey  are  all  in  trouble,  and 
ttiey  have  had  to  come  in  and  say,  re- 
luctantly. "We  hate  to  get  out  of  this 
business.  We  love  it.  We  have  been  in  it 
for  generations.  But  we  cannot  continue 
to  take  this  beating  any  longer.  Please 
let  us  sell  and  put  it  into  the  kind  of 
shipping  we  can  handle."  We  passed  laws 
for  those  ships  with  a  subsidy  that  the 
American  taxpayer  is  willing  to  sustain, 
based  on  the  attitude  and  the  reaction 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives when  we  [massed  a  bill  to 
build  300  superships  to  carry  cargo  in  an 
area  where  we  can  compete  most 
fiffGct^ivdv 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield  me  3 
minutes? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  now  off  onto 
the  question  of  an  offer.  The  truth  of 
the  matter  is  that  the  proposal  is  not 
to  come  up  with  an  offer.  It  would  sunaze 
everyone  who  has  been  connected  with 
this  pullcular  measure  if  somebody 
made  an  offer  under  the  present  mari- 
time policy  of  the  United  States. 

It  would  be  like  going  down  and  buy- 
ing a  passenger  train.  There  are  plenty 
of  places  to  Invest  millions  of  dollars 
but  I  do  not  think  we  want  to  get  into 
a  questionable  operation.  It  is  said  it  is 
a  glowing  uid  a  growing  Investment.  We 
also  said  it  is  a  glowing  and  growing 
investment  in  the  Caribbean,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  it  should  be  Investigated.  What 
we  are  trying  to  say  is  that  some  plan 
be  promulgated.  Mr.  Curran's  testimony 
was  that  the  Kelso  plan  is  worthwhile 
trying  within  the  Seafarer's  and  the 
Maritime  Unions  and  could  there  not  be 
some  Joint  ownership  between  the  union 
and  management  or  the  shipowners? 
The  Kelso  plan  was  proposed.  Mr.  Cur- 
ran testified,  but  they  never  did  produce 
that  particular  plan.  The  Government 
has  not  indicated  suiy  encouragement  for 
Americans  to  come  forth  to  buy  or  oper- 
ate the  ships.  He  said  he  met  with  the 


chief  prospective  <H>eratorB.  Tliey  reach- 
ed an  agreement  on  manning  scales  and 
some  adjustment  of  the  contracts. 

At  another  point,  he  says  that  they 
would  actually  cut  the  coet  of  labor  and 
they  would  have  to  slash  it  about  50  per- 
oeaX,.  They  went  that  far  but  got  no  re- 
sponse— none  whatsoever — to  the  Kelso 
Edan  or  any  others  that  were  promul- 
gated. We  did  not  run  around  saying, 
"You  are  going  to  have  to  have  someone 
come  up  with  an  offer."  I  have  talked  to 
the  shipowners  off  the  record  and  they 
say  that  the  only  way  to  do  it  is  the  way 
the  British  and  ttie  Japanese  have  done — 
on  a  consortium  basis;  but  we  could  not 
get  the  Government  and  the  operators 
and  the  unions  together. 

I  did  not  dream  up  that  idea.  I  said  to 
the  shipowners  "Tell  me  off  the  record." 
but  they  do  not  want  to  get  in  dutch  with 
their  ccnnpetitors.  That  would  be  a 
worthwhile  a];q>roach  because  it  is  work- 
ing for  the  British  and  the  Japanese.  So 
my  amendment  is  not  seeking  offers  but 
is  for  coming  up  with  a  plan  for  a 
merchant  marine  for  America.  We  are 
paying  to  train  operators  in  schools,  we 
are  paying  for  construction,  and  we  are 
PVins  for  all  these  other  things,  but  we 
l0(^  around  and  we  do  not  follow  through 
on  this.  We  come  through  with  the  sale 
of  vessels,  being  accused  of  trying  for  a 
subsidy  of  $2,000  a  month  for  fat  cat 
passengers  to  sit  up  on  the  poop  deck.  But 
that  is  not  the  point.  I  would  say  vote  for 
my  amendment  that  a  study  be  made. 
It  Is  a  self -executing  amendment  where- 
by if  the  GAO  report  is  negative  and 
neither  house  took  action,  then  the  law 
would  take  effect  and  the  ships  would  be 
sold.  I  am  not  trying  to  delay  or  be  fool- 
ish or  wooden  headed  about  this,  but  we 
have  never  made  the  effort  in  the  n.S. 
Government. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  fimdamen- 
tal  to  the  Senator's  argument  is  that  the 
American  ship  operators  such  as  Moore- 
McCormack  have  been  in  the  passenger 
business  for  many  years.  United  States 
Lines,  American  Export,  Isbrandtsen 
Lines,  Prudential-Grace  Lines,  if  those 
people  know  anything  about  the  shipping 
business  they  do  know  they  want  to  get 
out  of  the  passenger  business.  The  fact 
is,  those  people  lost  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars trying  to  compete  in  this  area.  They 
were  being  paid  a  $450  subsidy  for  one 
passenger  for  a  14-day  cruise.  Notwith- 
standing they  were  losing  money,  that 
amounted  to  a  $100  loss  per  passenger 
for  a  14-day  cruise. 

I  am  familiar  with  the  Senator's  idea 
which  he  Just  mentioned,  relative  to 
schools  and  hospitals.  It  does  occur  to 
me  that  by  the  time  they  consider  this, 
plus  everything  else  that  has  been  sug- 
gested by  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  all  of  which  have  been  explored 
and  not  proven  out,  they  will  come  in  and 
say,  "Let  us  sell  the  ships  and  put  the 
money  Into  something  where  we  can  op- 
erate effectively  and  require  far  less  sub- 
sidy." 

ThR  Senator  has  an  amendment  here 
that  can  lose  another  $3  million.  The 
Maritime  Administration  knows,  every- 
body in  the  business  knows,  and  everyone 
on  the  Commerce  Committee  knows,  and 
the  membership  of  the  House  Committee 


on  Merohant  Marine  knows,  this  country 
cannot  make  money  operating  ships  in 
the  passenger  trade.  It  is  Just  that  simple. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  If  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  prepared.  I  should  like  to 
discuss  my  amendment,  if  the  Senator 
from  Florida  will  yield  me  2  minutes. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Han- 
sxw) .  The  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
is  recognized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  On  page  92  of  the 
Commerce  Committee  hearings  the  testi- 
mony was  substantially  correct  that 
there  would  be  104  Jobs  created  from  the 
construction  of  vessels. 

He  said: 

Tour  cargo  ships  built  with  the  proceeds 
of  this  bill. 

So  it  is  a  great  employment  bill.  So 
that  we  can  get  the  fat  cats  off  to  the 
top  deck,  we  are  going  to  employ  by  the 
sale  of  two  vessels,  as  the  Senator  pro- 
poses, that  they  breach  their  contract 
on,  to  bring  104  Jobs.  That  does  not  put 
money  into  the  Treasury.  I  say,  if  we 
could  get  into  balance  in  the  next  2  or  3 
months,  it  is  not  going  to  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment anything. 

Let  us  make  this  one  last  effort  and 
have  the  Defense  Department,  the  Trans- 
portation Department,  and  the  Maritime 
Commission  look  over  the  books  of  these 
carriers,  if  that  can  be  done,  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  The  whiz  kids  who  have  tak- 
en over  that  business  have  no  interest 
in  the  American  taxpayers.  I  think  it  is 
highly  questionable  that  they  have  any 
Interest  in  providing  passenger  line  ca- 
pability within  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  up  my  amend- 
ment and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hansen).  The  clerk  will  report  the 
amendmoit. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  foUowlng 
new  sections: 

8k;.  8.  The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  SUtes  shall  make  a  complete  study 
on  whether  It  Is  feasible  for  those  vessels 
Included  In  this  act,  to  be  reactivated  and 
operated  as  passenger  vessels  documented 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  to 
be  utilised  in  any  other  feasible  way  whUe 
remaining  under  the  ownership  and  oper- 
ation of  United  States  citizens.  He  shaU 
attempt  to  bring  together  the  necessary 
parties,  including  labor,  management  and 
government  and  shall  Invite  comments  and 
proposals  from  aU  Interested  parties.  A  re- 
port of  the  study  restilts  shall  be  submitted 
to  Congress  not  later  than  flve  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Ssc.  4.  (a)  (1)  No  vessels  may  be  sold  and 
transferred  under  this  Act  prior  to  the  end 
of  the  first  period  of  SO  days  of  continuous 
session  of  Congress  occturlng  after  the  day 
on  which  the  Comptroller  General  submits 
the  report  referred  to  In  section  3  of  this  Act 
to  Congress.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  this  act  no  vessels  may  be  so  sold  and 
transferred  If,  during  that  30  day  period, 
either  House  passes  a  resolution  stating  In 
substance  that  that  House  does  not  favor 
such  sale  and  transfer. 

(2)  For  the  purpose  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection — 

(A)  continuity  of  session  is  broken  only 
by  an  adjournment  of  Congress  sine  die;  and 
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(B)  the  days  on  which  either  House  Is  no 
In   session   because   of   an   adjoturnment   o 
more  than  3  days  to  a  day  certain  are  ex 
eluded   In  the   computation   of  the  30-daT 
period. 

(b)  Subsections  (c)  through  (g)  of  thli 
section  are  enacted  by  Congress — 

( 1 )  as  an  exercise  of  the  rule-makln ; 
power  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Re] 
resentatlves,  respectively,  and  as  such  th 
are  deemed  a  part  of  the  rules  of 
House,  repectlvely,  but  applicable  on^y 
with  respect  to  the  procedure  to 
followed  in  that  House  In  the  case  of  resol 
tlons  described  by  subsection  (c)  of  tltls 
section;  and  they  supersede  other  rules  o:  ily 
to  the  extent  that  they  are  inconsistent 
therewith;  and 

(2)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constl 
tlonal  right  of  either  House  to  change  the 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure 
of  that  House)  at  any  time.  In  the  sanie 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  In  th  e 
case  of  any  other  rule  of  that  Hoiise. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  subsections  (b  i 
through  (g)  of  this  section,  "resolution' 
means  only  a  resolution  of  either  House  o ' 
Congress,  the  matter  after  the  resolvini ; 
clause  of  which   Is  as  follows:    "That   th  i 

does  not  favor  the  sale  and  trans  ■ 

fer  of  vessels  under  the  first  section  of  th  s 
Foreign  Sale  of  Passenger  Vessels  Act",  ths 
blank  space  therein  being  filled  with  th  ( 
name  of  the  resolving  House. 

(d)  A  resolution  with  respect  to  the  sale 
and  transfer  of  such  vessels  shall  be  referre  1 
to  a  committee  (and  all  resolutions  with  r« - 
spect  to  such  sale  and  transfer  shall  be  r<  - 
f erred  to  the  same  committee)  by  tl  e 
President  of  the  Senate  or  the  Speaker  i  if 
the  House  of  Representatives,  as  the  ca  e 
may  be. 

(e)(1)  If  the  committee  to  which  such  a 
resolution  has  been  referred  has  not  reporte  1 
It  at  the  end  of  20  calendar  days  after  1  s 
Introduction,  It  Is  In  order  to  move  either  t  o 
discharge  the  committee  from  further  cor  - 
slderation  of  the  resolution,  or  to  discharge 
the  committee  from  fiirther  consideration 
of  any  other  resolution  with  respect  to  sue  i 
sale  and  transfer  which  has  been  referred  to 
the  committee. 

(2)  A  motion  to  discharge  may  be  mate 
only  by  an  Individual  favoring  the  resolutloi  i. 
Is  highly  prlvUeged  (except  that  It  may  n<  t 
be  made  after  the  committee  has  report*  1 
a  resolution  with  respect  to  such  sale  at  d 
transfer) ,  and  debate  thereon  shall  be  Uml  ;- 
ed  to  not  more  than  1  hour,  to  be  dlvld<d 
equally  between  those  favoring  and  tho  le 
opposing  the  resolution.  An  amendment  o 
the  motion  Is  not  in  order,  and  It  is  not  n 
order  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  Uy 
which  the  motion  is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  1  o. 

(3)  If  the  motion  to  discharge  Is  agretd 
to  or  disagreed  to.  the  motion  may  not  )e 
renewed,  nor  may  another  motion  to  dl  s- 
charge  the  committee  be  made  with  re8pe:t 
to  any  other  resolution  with  respect  to  SU(  h 
sale  and  transfer. 

(f)  (1)  When  the  committee  has  reporte  I, 
or  has  been  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of,  a  resolution  with  respect  io 
such  sale  and  transfer,  it  is  at  any  tin  e 
thereafter  in  order  (even  though  a  prevloT  s 
motion  to  the  same  effect  has  been  disagree  1 
to)  to  move  to  proceed  to  the  conslderatio  a 
of  the  resolution.  The  motion  Is  highly  prlv  - 
leged  and  Is  not  debatable.  An  amendmet  t 
to  the  motion  Is  not  in  order,  and  it  is  n(  t 
In  order  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  t  f 
which  the  motion  is  agreed  to  or  disagree  1 
to. 

(2)  Debate  on  the  resolution  shall  be  limit  • 
ed  to  not  more  than  10  hours,  which  sha!  I 
be  divided  equally  between  those  favorin  5 
and  those  opposing  the  resolution.  A  mo  ■ 
tlon  further  to  limit  debate  Is  not  debatabU  . 
An  amendment  to.  or  motion  to  recommit,  th  s 
resolution  Is  not  in  order,  and  it  is  not  ii . 
order   to   move   to   reconsider   the   vote   b' 


which  the  resolution  is  agreed  to  or  disagreed 
to. 

(g)(1)  Motions  to  postpone,  made  with 
respect  to  the  discharge  from  committee,  or 
the  consideration  of  a  resolution  with  respect 
to  such  sale  and  transfer,  and  motions  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  other  busi- 
ness, shall  be  decided  without  debate. 

(2)  Appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the  Chair 
relating  to  the  application  of  the  rules  of 
the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives, 
as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  procedure  relating 
to  a  resolution  with  respect  to  such  sale  and 
transfer  shall  be  decided  without  debate. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "For- 
eign Sale  of  Passenger  Vessels  Act". 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes,  or  as  much 
thereof  as  I  shall  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I 
merely  want  to  reiterate  in  brief  what 
the  amendment  will  do,  pending  the  ar- 
rival of  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York,  who  is  a  cosponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment. He  will  be  on  the  floor  shortly. 

This  amendment  is  offered  only  after 
discussing  it  with  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States.  Why  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States?  I  wanted  to  have  some  objective 
and  noninterested  party  who  had  the 
acumen  required  for  the  financial  end, 
since  we  are  talking  partly  about  a  fi- 
nancial problem.  I  wanted  him  to  look 
into  the  matter,  to  look  at  the  books, 
to  look  at  the  records,  and  to  look  at 
the  profits  and  the  potential.  Otherwise 
I  thought,  as  I  said  a  litUe  while  ago, 
the  head  of  the  Maritime  Association, 
Mr.  Reynolds,  and  many  other  experts 
in  and  out  of  government,  in  this  par- 
ticular field,  could  be  called  upon,  on 
and  off  the  record,  for  their  counsel. 

If  the  amendment  is  agreed  to.  they 
could  be  brought  together,  and  not  from 
the  viewpoint  of  shipowners  or  operators 
representatives.  The  Maritime  Commis- 
sion, In  my  opinion,  has  not  made  that 
effort.  We  could  get  together  the  Mari- 
time Commission,  the  labor  representa- 
tives, and  other  representatives  and  say, 
as  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  Indicates, 
that  we  have  to  be  realistic.  We  arc  not 
as  taxpayers  going  to  go  into  a  losing 
tyiie  of  operation  for  passenger  service. 
We  are  trying  to  maintain  these  vessels. 

At  the  very  least  we  should  not  be 
selling  them  to  competitors  and  putting 
the  two  remaining  lines  who  now  make 
a  profit  out  of  business. 

The  Comptroller  could  act  Immedi- 
ately to  bring  together  labor,  manage- 
ment, and  Government.  He  could  invite 
comment  from  all  interested  parties 
and  could  report  back  in  not  less  than 
5  months. 

I  had  some  misgivings  that  that 
would  be  sufficient  time,  because  I  knew 
that  we  would  he  charged  with  delay 
and  carrying  it  over  until  the  next  Con- 
gress which  would,  in  effect,  kill  it.  And 
that  was  not  our  intent. 

The  Comptroller  General  could  cer- 
tainly make  an  Important  Impact  on 
this  matter.  What  would  happen  then? 
Unless  either  Hoase  affirmatively  turns 
down  the  GAO  report,  then  of  course 
the  act  becomes  law.  We  can  pass  a 


ship  sale  bill  today  and  not  delay  it  long 
with  my  amendment. 

I  hasten  to  emphasize  that  there  real- 
ly has  been  no  delay.  There  was  a  hys- 
terical push  in  the  closing  days  of  the 
1971  session  to  pass  the  bill  but  this  is 
no  delay,  only  a  reasonable  time  to  con- 
sider alternatives.  I  have  held  hearings 
along  with  our  distinguished  chairman, 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  I  have  con- 
ducted hearings  for  him.  I  think  that 
I  have  been  an  active  member  of  that 
subcommittee.  I  never  heard  of  this 
particular  measure  until  it  hit  our  desk. 
And  the  word  was  that  the  request  had 
been  made  that  the  bill  not  be  referred 
so  that  we  could  vote  on  it  immediately. 

The  Representative  from  my  partic- 
ular district.  Representative  Mzndel 
Davis  called,  and  said,  "Please  give  us 
a  hearing."  He  has  now  had  that  hear- 
ing. 

I  had  to  go  through  the  process  of  al- 
most being  personally  assaulted  with 
all  kinds  of  charges,  and  what  have  you, 
that  we  were  trying  to  snarl  the  deal. 
I  told  them  that  we  were  only  trying 
to  go  ahead  and  get  a  hearing. 

I  was  sure  that  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istrator would  come  foi-ward  and 
thoroughly  testify.  We  had  hearings. 
When  I  asked  him  if  he  would  do  a 
study,  he  said  that  he  would  not  try 
to  do  that.  He  was  adamant.  He  even 
accused  the  Congress  of  being  responsi- 
ble, saying  that  we  in  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  had 
caused  the  problem.  He.  the  Maritime 
Administrator,  is  blaming  us  for  the  de- 
bacle that  the  shipping  industry  finds 
itself  hi. 

If  we  are  to  blame,  then  it  Is  because 
we  have  not  promulgated  a  policy  that 
would  bring  together  all  members  of  the 
industry,  in  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion end,  in  an  effort  to  solve  the 
problem. 

As  I  said  before,  Mrs.  Bentley  testi- 
fied yesterday  as  the  Chairman  of  the 
Maritime  Commission  relative  to  the 
construction  end  of  the  industry.  She 
did  not  talk  about  passenger  vessels.  And 
I  do  not  want  to  mislead  anyone.  I  can- 
not say  whether  she  would  take  the  ad- 
ministration position  in  support  of  the 
bUl. 

When  we  were  talking  about  the  mil- 
lions and  millions  of  dollars  involved, 
she  said: 

One  thing,  Mr.  Senator,  that  might  inter- 
est you  is  that  when  we  talked  in  1970  about 
300  vessels,  30  vessels  a  year  for  10  years, 
that  Is  not  what  we  accomplished.  The  like- 
lihood is  that  rather  tlian  300  vessels,  there 
will  be  50  or  60  vessels,  t>ecause  we  are 
going  to  build  vessels  of  substantially  larger 
tonnage. 

She  said  that  there  was  no  compre- 
hensive, program  in  the  Government  as 
to  the  tjrpe  of  vessels  that  would  be 
constructed. 

She  said  that  the  Japanese  could  tell 
us  over  the  next  25  years  in  increments 
of  5  years,  the  type  of  vessels  and  the 
shipping  lanes  upon  which  they  would 
travel  and  the  business  that  they  would 
serve.  She  said  that  they  had  it  all 
mapped  out  and  programed. 

We  in  the  United  States  have  no  pro- 
gram. We  asked  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
trator how  we  would  get  one.  He  said 
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that  the  White  House  or  the  Congress 
could  do  it.  We  will  take  that  up  later. 

We  say  that  they  could  bring  the  par- 
ties together  and  knock  their  heads  to- 
gether and  get  a  plan  and  a  program. 
That  is  what  we  need,  to  knock  their 
heads  together,  to  make  the  labor  unions 
become  reasonable,  to  make  the  shipown- 
ers feel  some  responsibility,  and  promul- 
gate a  program  within  that  5-month 
period. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York,  the  cosponsor 
of  the  amendment,  such  time  as  he 
requires. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina.  The 
reason  I  have  Joined  as  a  cosponsor  with 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  is  not 
because  I  have  any  idea  as  to  whether  it 
is  feasible,  but  because  he  has  shown  me 
a  way  in  which  it  might  be  done  and  I 
was  attracted  to  the  way  he  has  advo- 
cated. 

I  wish  to  see  one  final  effort  made  to 
preserve  passenger  service  under  the 
American  flag.  I  wish  to  see  the  Jobs  of 
thousands  of  American  seamen,  many 
of  whom  are  members  of  minority  groups, 
preserved.  I  want  an  objective  study 
made  of  the  entire  matter. 

H.R.  11589  is  an  admission  that  our 
maritime  policy  needs  reexamination. 
Recently,  11  U.S.  passenger  ships  have 
been  removed  from  service — five  were 
converted  into  freighters,  and  six  are 
ships  affected  by  this  bill.  Five  ships,  the 
SS  BrasU.  the  SS  Argentina,  the  SS  Con- 
stttution,  the  SS  Santa  Rosa,  and  the  SS 
Santa  Paula,  are  to  be  sold  to  foreign 
buyers.  The  SS  United  States  is  to  be  pur- 
chased for  the  National  Defense  Reserve 
Fleet.  The  five  ships  were  constructed 
with  the  aid  of  about  $60  million  in  sub- 
sidles.  Section  503  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act  of  1936  requires  ships  built  with 
the  aid  of  such  subsidies  to  remain  under 
the  American  fiag  for  25  years.  This  leg- 
islation would  remove  that  restriction. 

Of  the  ships  involved,  the  Constitution 
is  20  years  old;  the  others  are  only  13 
years  old.  They  could  provide  many  more 
years  of  quality  service  to  passengers  and 
Jobs  for  American  seamen. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  true  that  point-to- 
point  passenger  service  is  dying;  yet  the 
cruise  business  is  healthy.  Cruise  traffic 
out  of  Miami  alone  increased  from  188,- 
000  passengers  in  1967  to  over  700.000  in 
1971.  All  of  this  business  went  to  for- 
elgn-fiag  ships.  And  two  U.S.  companies 
continue  to  operate  passenger  service  on 
the  west  coast  at  a  profit. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  we  are 
offering  today  would  direct  the  General 
Accoimtlng  Office  to  make  a  comprehen- 
sive study  of  the  entire  situation  within 
6  months.  After  receipt  of  the  GAO  re- 
port, the  provisions  of  the  bill  authoriz- 
ing the  sale  will  go  into  effect  within  30 
days  unless  either  House  of  Congress  ob- 
jects— similar  to  a  reorganization  plan. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  I  am  deeply 
Involved  in  all  of  the  labor  trouble.  In- 
deed. I  have  an  understanding  of  the 
matter  because  of  my  strong  prounion 
feelings.  We  know  of  parts  of  our  econ- 
omy which  might  have  ground  to  a 
standstill.  There  is  the  case  of  the  rail- 


roads most  recently,  and  the  longshore- 
men's strike.  I  assure  the  Senate  that  I 
am  thoroughly  aware  of  that  situation 
and  also  with  the  fact  that  we  have 
priced  ourselves  out  of  the  market. 

Mr.  President,  testimony  Indicated  that 
labor-management  relations  have  im- 
proved in  the  past  year.  Labor  has  made 
great  efforts  to  make  it  attractive  to 
owners  to  conduct  passenger  operations 
again. 

When  railroad  passenger  service  wse 
threatened  with  extinction,  the  Congress 
created  the  National  Railroad  Passenger 
Corporation — ^Amtrak.  Could  it  be  that 
the  shipping  industry  is  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  the  railroads  were  several  years 
ago — making  no  resJ  effort  to  keep  pas- 
senger service  in  operation?  It  has  been 
alleged  that  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion has  never  really  attempted  to  bring 
all  the  parties  together  to  work  out  a 
solution.  It  is  this  one  final  attempt.  Mr. 
President,  which  the  Holllngs-Javits 
amendment  seeks  to  provide. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  does  the  opposition  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
one-half  hour  to  each  side. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  suggestion  here  the  union  might 
want  to  put  its  money  in,  too.  That  Is 
their  privilege.  I  would  not  advise  them 
to  do  so.  It  would  appear  to  be  a  very  poor 
investment.  I  would  not  like  to  see  union 
pension  funds  lose  their  money.  That 
was  the  view  of  the  trustees  of  the  Na- 
tional Maritime  Union  trust  fund  when 
it  was  suggested  they  put  in  the  {>ension 
fimds  to  operate  these  ships,  and  no  one 
who  ever  managed  them  thinks  they 
could  be  operated  successfully. 

These  ships  were  built  for  a  purpose 
that  no  longer  exists,  and  that  is  for 
transport  point  to  point;  not  for  cruise 
purposes  but  for  transport  purposes. 

These  ships  were  built  to  transport 
passengers  from  here  to  Europe  or  to 
South  America,  so  there  could  be  first 
class,  second  class,  and  tourist  class.  If 
they  are  going  to  operate  cruise  trade 
you  do  not  want  a  ship  designed  In  that 
way.  You  would  want  all  one  class,  all 
first  class  or  luxury,  and  hopefully  all 
outside  rooms. 

Then,  Mr.  President,  you  would  want 
a  large  dining  hall  to  entertain  everyone 
at  the  same  time  and  not  one  dining  room 
for  first-class  passengers,  and  another 
for  second  class  and  tourist  cltiss.  People 
do  not  want  to  go  on  a  cruise  and  feel 
that  they  are  not  being  treated  as  first- 
class  passengers  lliey  want  to  feel  they 
are  enjoying  the  cruise. 

These  ships  were  not  designed  for 
cruise  trade.  They  have  been  trying 
cruise  trade  because  they  could  not  make 
money  at  passenger  trade.  So  these  peo- 
ple who  own  the  ships  have  tried  every- 
thing the  mind  of  man  could  conceive  to 
make  money  with  them  and  it  could  not 
be  done. 

They  have  had  $370  million  of  gov- 
ernment subsidy  and.  they  have  lost  about 
$36  miUlon.  So  we  spend  $370  million  to 
make  a  loss  of  $36  million. 


These  people  are  losing  money  at  the 
itite  of  $5  miUlon  a  year,  to  have  the  ships 
pick  up  rust  and  barnacles.  If  the  Senate 
agi-ees  to  the  amendment,  it  would  im- 
pose on  them  another  $2  million  in  addi- 
tion to  the  $5  million  they  lost  last  year. 
One-half  of  that  loss  comes  out  of  the 
money  of  the  taxpayers,  so  It  would  im- 
pose more  loss  on  taxpayers,  when  the 
logical  thing  would  be  to  take  something 
that  money  can  be  made  from.  There  is 
only  one  shipowner  on  the  west  coast 
who  is  making  money. 

What  is  the  alternative?  To  let  these 
people  sell  the  ships  and  then  put  them 
to  something  that  might  make  money  so 
it  will  not  require  as  much  subsidy,  pro- 
vided it  is  something  we  can  use  rather 
than  not  use. 

These  contracts  are  required  to  have  a 
provision  that  if  we  need  those  ships 
for  a  national  emergency  we  can  have 
them  back.  Is  that  not  a  better  deal  and 
have  them  turn  them  bsM:k?  They  have 
to  put  up  a  bond  to  guarantee  we  can 
have  them  for  troop  purposes  in  an 
emergency.  Is  it  not  better  to  have  some- 
body else  maintain  them  rather  than  to 
continue  to  lose  money  in  something 
that  would  no  longer  serve  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  built? 

There  is  no  sense  trying  any  other 
answer.  If  this  amendment  is  agreed  to,  I 
will  be  here  when  the  term  expires  say- 
ing, "I  told  you  so,"  and  all  we  will  have 
done  will  be  to  lose  another  $2  million.  Is 
it  not  enough  that  they  lost  $36  mlUion 
when  there  was  a  Government  subsidy  of 
$370  million?  Is  that  not  enough? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 3  additional  minutes. 

What  would  It  show  If  we  had  the 
study?  It  would  show  that  it  would  cost 
a  certain  amount  to  operate  these  ships, 
or  you  are  going  to  sell  them.  So  I  would 
say  the  only  thing  is  to  amend  the 
contract. 

The  Senator  said  we  want  to  breach 
the  contract.  Not  at  all.  We  have  a  bad 
contract  as  of  today  and  it  is  a  bad  con- 
tract for  the  other  party  as  of  toctay.  It 
looked  good  at  the  time  tut  it  is  not 
good  today.  What  do  people  do  when 
both  have  a  contract  and  both  are  losing 
money? 

Let  us  work  out  something  that  is  to 
our  advantage.  That  is  what  we  say.  Let 
us  sell  these  ships,  for  which  we  have  no 
use.  and  having  sold  them,  let  us  put  this 
into  shipbuilding  for  which  we  have  a 
use. 

The  Senator  hsis  said  we  will  not  get 
as  many  jobs  with  those  new  ships  as  is 
anticipated.  Perhaps  not.  But  we  are 
going  to  have  at  least  5,000  solid  jobs  for 
Americans  to  build  new  ships — and  that 
is  something — 5,000  good,  solid  jobs  for 
American  shipyard  workers  to  build 
ships  we  can  use  in  place  of  ships  we 
cannot  use. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  urged  to  offer  this 
same  amendment  a  year  ago  by  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  National  Maritime 
Union.  I  thought  about  it,  but  I  was  con- 
vinced that  study  would  not  prove  a 
thing  we  did  not  know  already. 
"  The  fact  is  that  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istrator. Mr.  Gibson,  had  the  duty — and 
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he  Is  discharging  that  duty — of  wa 
the  operations  of  these  shlpUnes  to^see 
if  they  make  any  money,  and  if  not.nrhy 
not.  This  is  because  the  Oovemmentnub- 
sidizes  these  companies,  which  keep]  tak- 
ing that  beating,  trying  to  stay  in  busi- 
ness. He  thought  that  it  did  not  make 
sense.  He  said  it  is  cmling  a  fortune  in 
subsidies  and  we  cannot  ask  them  to  lose 
more  money  by  subsidizhig  them  with 
more  money;  that  it  makes  more  se: 
to  give  them  subsidies  for  ships  they 
Mae  to  make  money. 

That  is  what  we  did  when  we 
a  bill   with   reference   to  cargo  shipk 
where  we  are  a  far  more  competltl^  e 
operator  than  we  are  in  operating  the  e 
ships.  Here  are  ships  designed  for  poin 
to-point  passenger  service  which  Is 
longer  being  provided  by  anybody  el 
They  were  not  designed  for  the  cn^e 
trade  and  they  are  poorly  equipped  ifor 
that.  They  can  be  used  for  that,  but  hot 
by  us,  where  we  have  to  use  waiters  s  nd 
stewards  and  maids  to  operate  th>se 
kinds  of  ships  provided  by  foreign  lab  ar, 
which  would  operate  at  less  than  10  pi  ir- 
cent  of  what  it  costs  to  hire  Amerlccns 
to  do  that  kind  of  work.  Why  not  let  th(  m 
do  it  and  let  us  manufacture  and  provl  le 
a  service  where  we  are  more  competitlv  b? 
If  they  will  remove  some  of  the  trale 
barriers,  we  can  manufactm-e  ships  ko 
provide  service  better  than  they  cibi 
dolt. 

I  hope  the  amendment  is  not  agreed  U  \. 
The     PRESromo     OFFICER.     Wh) 
yields  time? 

Mr.  IIOLUNOS.  Mr.  President.  I  ylel  I 
myself  5  minutes. 

Perhaps  I  could  suggest  a  live  quoriu  i 
to  get  our  colleagues  here  to  hear  thj 
merits  of  this  debate,  because  it  has  bee: » 
a  long  and  hard  struggle.  It  is  new  t) 
every  Sunday  who  comes  In  to  discuss  11 . 
I  first  want  to  express  my  gratitude  t<  i 
the  Senator  from  New  York  for  his  com 
ments.  I  think  he  has  spoken  In  a  dispas- 
sionate manner.  I  say  that  because  th( 
Senator  from  Louisiana  and  I  argue  vers 
much  as  we  do  in  political  campaigns 
We  get  aU  heated  up.  But  the  Senatoi 
from    New    York,    in    a    dispassionat< 
fashion,  has  placed  before  the  Senate 
exactly  what  is  in  issue. 

No  one  is  assiuning  that  this  can  ox 
cannot  work,  that  this  is  or  is  not  an 
unfeasible  plan,  but  at  least  a  try  ought 
to  be  made.  The  companies  are  to  oper- 
ate these  vessels  for  the  American  fleet 
for  25  years  and  then  are  supposed  to  prof 
vide  another  vessel  in  kind  after  25  years . 
These  were  constructed  in  1958  an  I 
1959.  and  have  an  average  age  of  12  or  n 
years.  Can  anybody  with  any  perspectiv  j 
then  not  have  seen  that  the  airline  trafB : 
was  taking  over  the  business  in  th 
Atlantic  from  the  regular  ship  lines? 

IncidentaUy,  while  that  was  bein, 
taken  over,  the  particular  trade  in  th 
Caribbean  and  to  Bermuda  began  to 
flourish.  In  fact,  it  Jumped.  It  went  from 
188.000  in  1969  to  over  700,000  in  1971, 
and  it  Is  continuing  to  double  again  this 
year. 

Did  they  take  advantage  of  that?  No. 
They  took  a  powder,  a  bug-out.  or  a  cop- 
out,  and  some  went  into  the  hands  of  in- 
vestment companies  who  became  owners 
without  any  regard  or  feeling  or  obliga- 
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tion  under  their  25-year  contract,  and 
deadllned  the  ships  In  layup  and  allo- 
cated all  of  their  losses  for  tax  purposes. 
Tbea  the  Maritime  Admlnlstimtor  says, 
"You  are  at  fault."  This  is  sort  of  hard 
for  me  to  enoompass  In  my  m\n^  with- 
out some  effort  being  made  by  the  U.S. 
Oovemment  to  bring  the  parties  to- 
gether, to  see  some  type  of  plan 
worked  out  successfully  as  by  the  Japa- 
nese or  the  British,  which  could  be  pro- 
mulgated here  in  the  United  States. 

Again.  I  have  always  had  the  feeling. 
"Anything  you  can  do.  I  can  do  better." 
That  la  an  old  American  song,  and  I 
believe  it  aivlies  in  this  particular  in- 
stance. I  would  hope  it  would  start  ap- 
plying In  the  Congress. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  made 
the  plea  that  our  time,  energies,  and 
money  should  be  appUed  to  what  we  can 
do  best,  and  I  yet  have  to  know  what  the 
suggestion  is  as  to  what  we  know  Amer- 
icans can  do  best.  Sometimee  I  have  my 
doubts  when  it  c<»nes  to  textiles  or  steel 
or  shoes  or  electronics.  They  say  go  to 
Japan  or  Italy  for  your  shoes.  Oo  to 
Hong  Kong  or  Korea  when  it  comes  to 
ships.  Oo  to  the  Japanese  and  Norwegian 
and  the  British.  Let  them  take  over. 
When  it  comes  to  aircraft,  let  us  use  the 
Concorde.  When  it  comes  to  passenger 
trains,  use  the  Swiss.  We  do  not  know 
how  to  nm  a  train. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  I  yield  myself  5  min- 
utes more. 

I  got  the  feeling  that  I  am  a  member 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  a  business 
that  is  going  out  of  business.  We  are 
declaring  bankruptcy  around  here  every 
day.  We  cannot  get  here  from  there. 
There  Is  a  problem  for  every  solution. 
When  in  doubt,  do  nothing,  and  we  are 
in  doubt  all  the  time. 

Then  they  talk  about  saving  money.  I 
come  out  the  front  door  of  my  home  in 
Charleston  and  for  two  blocks  I  see  the 
street  lined  up  with  automobiles.  I  see  a 
sign  "Welcome,  Jeffersonians,"  from  the 
Jefferson  Standard  Insiu-ance  Co.,  people 
going  on  a  ship  called  the  Skylark,  a  ship 
of  a  Norwegian  line.  I  know  as  a  tax- 
payer of  my  State  that  we  have  burdened 
ourselves  with  debt  to  construct  a  pas- 
senger terminal  to  take  advantage  of  this 
business  because  we  have  found  it  is  good 
public  policy  and  the  taxpayers  support 
it.  We  have  investigated  and  found  they 
are  making  a  profit.  It  is  ongoing.  It  is 
a  flourishing  thing.  I  see  that  with  my 
own  eyes. 

I  then  go  to  Senate  hearings,  and  when 
I  get  to  the  hearings  they  are  talking 
about  trade,  XJS.  Travel  Service.  I  used 
to  have  a  good  friend  from  North  Caro- 
lina who  initiated  this,  former  Secretary 
Luther  Hodges.  Floyd  Ollmore  was  there. 
I  know  him.  He  did  an  outstanding  Job. 
I  was  rather  Interested  in  his  presenta- 
tion—the very  thing  I  was  told  by  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  and  the  sponsors 
of  this  bill — that  there  was  no  way  you 
can  do  it.  Mr.  Thomas  of  the  Travel 
Service  presented  his  statement.  He  said: 
Senator,  we  are  not  spending  enough  on 
adverUslng.  We  are  not  competing,  v^e  want 
$71  million  more  from  you  In  approprlatlona 
so  that  we  can  compete  and  run  ads. 


This  ad  reads: 

Cunard,  Queen  EUzal>eth  2.  the  greateat 
ship  in  the  world. 

These  are  two  vessels  built  by  reason- 
able, sound,  and  prudent  people  in  the 
last  2  years.  The  ad  reads. 

SaU  to  Kurope  regular  fare.  8aU  home  free. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  the  entire  ad  in  the  Ricoto. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricou, 
as  follows: 

Sail  to  Bxiaopx  RsoirtAa  Fau,  Sail  Horn 
FaxB 

Cunard  announces  roiind-trlp  vacations  at 
one-way  prices.  From  $389. 

AK  AUCOar  OrCONCBVABLB  BABOAIN 

Now  you  can  saU  from  New  York  to  BrlUin 
or  France  at  regular  fare  and  saU  back  home 
free.  Cunard'B  qieclal  package  Includes  up  to 
n  fuU  days  and  nights  on  The  Oieatest  Ship 
In  the  World  and  up  to  four  days  In  London 
or  five  days  In  Paris.  The  free  trip  home  U 
available  only  to  thoee  people  who  buy  this 
special  vacation  package. 

This  special  vacation  U  offered  for  people 
who  wish  to  travel  out  of  the  peak  summer 
months. 

THE    aaaATKST    SHIP   IN    THK    WOSLD 

Queen  XUzabetb  2  is  unquestionably  the 
most  magnificent  experience  on  the  high 
seas.  She  Is  twice  the  size  of  regular  cruise 
ships.  She  Is  13  stories  high,  three  footbaU 
fields  long.  But,  when  you're  on  board  she  is 
warm,  friendly.  Intimate  and  very  exciting. 

A  TWOLT  ABI8TOCBATIC  XXmiENCX 

Room  for  room.  Queen  Elizabeth  2  has  the 
largest  staterooms,  wardrobes  and  dressing 
rooms  of  any  ship  afloat.  For  every  two  pas- 
sengers, she  has  one  crew  member.  But.  like 
a  good  English  butler  and  maid,  your  steward 
and  stewardesses  are  there  when  you  want 
them  and  not  there  when  you  dont  want 
them. 

EAT.  DBINK.  BE  ICEXBT 

Queen  Elizabeth  a  serves  five  meals  a  day, 
Including  breakfast,  morning  bouUlon,  lunch 
In  a  great  restaurant,  afternoon  tea,  and  a 
gourmet  dinner. 

There  are  nine  exciting  and  different  bars, 
each  with  ita  own  special  atmosphere,  and 
a  scotch  and  water  costs  30<. 

And  at  night  on  the  high  seas,  roulette, 
blackjack  and  dice  games  continue  tlU  dawn 
at  the  736  Sportsman  Club.  And  there  are  two 
orchestras,  three  combos,  even  classical  con- 
certs given  at  sea  by  various  artists.  And  you 
can  dance  In  a  ballroom,  or  a  nightclub. 


TRBOCTOS 


1  14TH  SAILma 


For  the  remarkable  price  of  $380  you  can 
spend  five  delightful  days  on  The  Oreatest 
Ship  In  the  World,  then  land  In  Soutbamp- 
Um  and  qtend  two  nights  In  a  good  London 
hotel.  Here's  what's  included  in  England: 
all  ground  transportation,  half -day  tour  of 
London,  aU  breakfasts,  a  dinner,  a  night  at 
the  theater,  and  gratuities.  All  for  as  little 
as  $S89  or  as  much  as  $008,  depending  upon 
the  accommodations  you  choose. 

Or,  for  $416,  you  land  at  Havre  and  travel 
to  Paris.  Tbere  you  spend  two  nights  and 
two  full  days  enjoying  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful cities  on  eartb,  while  sUylng  In  a 
charming  French  hotel.  You'll  get  a  half- 
day  sightseeing  trip  in  Parts,  aU  tweakfasU, 
a  dinner  at  a  Bistro,  grstultlss,  and  a  boat 
rtde  on  the  Seine.  You  may,  U  you  wish, 
spend  as  much  as  8040. 

On  October  asnd.  you  sail  for  New  York. 


aSTB  SAILIXa 

Your  $410  far*  Includes  a  fine  botSl  In  Lon- 
don for  four  nights,  a  half-day  tour  of  Lon- 
don, a  full  day's  tour  to  Shaksspsare  country 
with  lunch,  all  breakfasts,  a  dinner  at  the 
"Talk  of  the  Town"  restaurant,  a  night  at 


the  theater,  and  gratuities.  All  for  as  little 
as  $419  or  as  much  as  $867. 

Or,  for  just  $461,  you  can  q>end  five  full 
days  and  nights  in  Parts.  Breakfasts,  a  tour 
of  Parts,  a  tour  of  Venallles,  a  boat  ride  on 
the  Seine,  and  a  dinner  at  a  Bistro  are  In- 
cliided  In  the  price.  You  may  spend  as  much 
as  $1010. 

Minimum  rates  based  on  double  occu- 
pancy of  inside,  two-bedded  room  tourist 
class.  Single  room  prices  available  on  request. 

THE  naST,  AND  LAST,  OrFBB  OP  THIS  KINDT 

This  may  be  your  only  chance  to  enjoy  a 
round-trip  experience  at  a  one-way  price. 
For  reservations  call  your  Travel  Agent  or 
Cunard  at  (818  088-8818  today.  For  more  In- 
formation  send  In  the  coupon  below: 
CUNARD.  Dept.  QETfr-17 
666  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 

Sirs:  Please  send  me  the  free  brochure  on 
The  Oreatest  Ship  In  the  World  plus  infor- 
mation  on   your   October   14th   and  Octo- 
ber asth  sailings. 

Name    

Addisss    

City State apIIII" 

Telephone Area  Code 

Oreat  ships  at  British  Beglstry  since  1840. 
CDNABD— Queen  EOlxabeth  3— The  Oreatest 
Ship  In  the  World 

liflr.  HOLUNQS.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  think  they  are  in  the  business  of 
having  fat  cats  sit  on  the  poop  deck  at 
$2,000  a  month.  I  do  not  think  the  Brit- 
ish are  going  into  that  kind  of  business. 

Mr.  Thomas  said  8  days  after  they  ap- 
proved the  ad  they  had  to  cancel  it  be- 
cause they  had  sold  out.  That  is  what 
we  want  to  do.  I  listened  to  him  there. 
Then  comes  the  maritime  program.  We 
are  told  that  in  addition  to  Kings  Point 
and  extra  dollars,  we  want  millions  of 
dollars  more  to  run  schools.  We  have  to 
train  operators  for  vessels.  We  have  an 
on-going  maritime  policy  of  the  Nixon 
administration.  We  are  finally  going  to 
construct  300  vessels,  30  a  year  for  10 
years,  and  we  have  to  furnish  personnel. 

I  inquire  into  this,  and  I  find  out  a  lot 
of  it  would  depend,  they  think,  on  large- 
scale  operations  in  the  passenger  trade 
to  employ  these  trained  people. 

So  I  say,  "We  are  paying  millions  to 
train  them.  Others  are  doing  it." 

Now  I  come  aroimd  to  the  record, 
again,  before  this  committee,  and  this  is 
the  uncontradicted  testimony,  as  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  says.  The  arti- 
cle is  entitled  "Sail  Tides  of  Profits."  It 
is  dated  February  27,  1972— just  2 
months  ago.  I  quote  from  the  article.  It 
says: 

The  last  four  liners  flying  the  American 
flag  operate  out  of  San  Francisco  and  their 
lines'  officials  report  increased  revenues  and 
expanding  programs. 

"We're  no  longer  losing  money,"  said 
John  A.  Tralna  Jr.,  general  maiiager  of  the 
American  President  Lines'  (APL)  paseenger 
division. 

"We  made  money  In  our  passenger  division 
last  year  for  the  first  time  since  1968." 

APL  operates  the  SS  President  Cleveland 
and  SB  President  Wllaon.  which  this  year  wUI 
visit  Europe,  Asia  and  the  South  Pacific  on 
s  world  cruise. 

Pacific  Far  East  Lines  (PFEL)  branched 
out  Into  the  passenger  liner  business  recently 
with  the  pxirchase  of  the  SS  Matipoia  and 
SS  Monterey. 

Now,  this  is  what  bothers  me  as  a  jim- 
lor  Senator.  I  admit  willingly  that  I  do 
not  know  too  much  about  this  particular 
business. 


Tlie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER,  llie  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutes  has  expired. 

hLr.  HOLLmaS.  I  yield  myself  S  addi- 
tional minutes. 

When  I  see  the  statement  that  Pacific 
Far  East  Lines  branched  out  into  the 
passenger  line  business,  I  figure  they  are 
reasonably  sane,  prudent  men,  in  busi- 
ness to  make  a  profit. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  BCr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HOLUNQS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  rather  reluctant 
to  get  into  this  debate,  but  I  attended 
some  of  the  hearings,  as  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  knows. 
Mr.  HOLUNQS.  Tes. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  There  is  a  lot  to  be  said 
on  both  sides.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
IiOtiislana  is  very  conscientious  and  very 
sincere  in  the  position  that  he  takes.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  unless  something  hap- 
pens, as  I  understand,  the  lay-up  costs 
are  so  high  that  if  this  continues  at  status 
quo,  it  would  not  be  long,  maybe  9  years, 
before  these  ships  are  nothing  more  thj>.n 
Junk,  and  we  will  have  nothing  to  deal 
with  one  way  or  the  other. 

The  Senator,  as  I  understand  his 
amendment,  has  suggested  that  in  order 
to  get  at  least  partial  ajudication  of  this 
matter,  it  be  entrusted  to  the  Comptroller 
Qeneral  of  the  United  States  to  make  a 
study  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  mak- 
ing these  ships  operable  again.  Then  he 
goes  on  to  say  that  cmce  that  report  is 
submitted,  at  the  end  of  the  5-month 
period,  then,  for  the  first  period  of  30 
days  in  continuous  session  of  Congress, 
the  matter  will  stay  abated,  giving 
Congress  an  opportunity  at  that  time 
to  decide  whether  or  not  this  legislation 
should  more  or  less  be  repealed,  the  sale 
of  the  ships  should  be  repealed? 
Mr.  HOLUNQS.  Exactly. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  In  other  words,  he  per- 
mits the  possibility  of  the  sale,  subject  to 
these  conditions.  Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  HOLUNQS.  That  is  correct.  We 
pass  the  bill  subject  to  these  conditions. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  The  subject  I  would 
like  to  raise  is  this:  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  5-month  period  the  Senator 
has  chosen  is  an  arbitrary  figure  or  an 
arbitrary  time,  but  it  strikes  me,  as  we 
look  at  this  pragmatically,  that  if  we 
suggest  a  5 -month  period,  that  will  bring 
us  till  some  time  in  October  or  Novem- 
ber. That  means,  if  we  invoke  the  30-day 
continuous  period,  that  will  bring  us  to 
the  next  session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  No,  sir.  That  is  why 
it  is  designed  that  way.  My  arithmetic 
shows  May,  June,  July,  August  and  Sep- 
tember, that  that  is  the  date  they  would 
report,  and  then  we  could  act  if  neces- 
sary before  we  would  adjourn — that  is 
why  it  was  dwrigngd  for  5  months,  and 
that  is  why  I  oomuded  with  Mr.  Staats 
of  the  QAO  as  to  whether  he  could  do  it 
in  that  length  of  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  was  going  to  suggest, 
in  order  to  avoid  any  contmtlon,  why  not 
reduce  the  period  to  3  months  Instead  of 
5  months,  and  leave  the  amendment  in- 
tact otherwise? 

Then  it  could  be  argued  that  whatever 
is  to  be  determined  will  be  determined 
in  this  session  of  Congress.  It  all  de- 
pends, of  course,  on  how  long  the  Presi- 
dent waits  before  he  signs  it,  on  when 


the  convention  wUl  be  held,  and  on  the 
temperament  of  Congress  as  to  when  it 
wants  to  adjourn  sine  die.  But  if  the 
Senator  took  a  period  of  3  months.  I  see 
no  harm  that  could  be  done  to  his 
amendment,  and  I  think  there  would  be 
more  support  for  it. 

In  other  words,  if  the  President  signed 
the  bill  any  time  before  the  first  of  June, 
we  would  have  Jime,  July,  and  August, 
then  we  would  have  a  waiting  period  of 
30  days,  and  that  would  take  it  deep  into 
September  or  October,  and  that  is  Just 
about  the  time  I  think  we  will  want  to 
go  home  sine  die. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
this  is  a  good  suggestion,  and  I  appreciate 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  suggest- 
ing it.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment,  wherein  it  reads,  on  line  7, 
next  to  the  last  line  of  section  3,  "five 
months,"  that  the  "five"  be  changed  to 
"three." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevens)  .  The  Senator  needs  no  unani- 
mous consent.  He  has  the  right  to  mod- 
ify his  amendment,  and  the  amendment 
will  be  so  modified  at  his  request. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  thank  the  Chair  and 
I  thank  my  colleague  from  Rhode  Island, 
because  I  would  like  to  reiterate  that  I 
know  I  am  being  assisted,  and  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  that 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  conscien- 
tious in  his  position. 

We  are  equ^ly  conscientious.  When  I 
was  asked  to  yield.  I  was  pointing  out 
that  there  were  two  lines  making  a  profit, 
two  in  particular  that  cited  their  profit, 
and  I  quoted  their  vice  presidents. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  talked 
about  junked  hulls  rusting  in  the  stream. 
I  do  not  want  to  add  to  the  junk.  But  I 
do  not  want  to  sell  these  ships  to  for- 
eigners. If  everything  is  true  that  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  says  about  the 
Pacific  lines,  if  we  sell  these  ships  to  for- 
eign lines,  they  would  be  put  into  com- 
petition with  the  Pacific  trade,  after  the 
2-year  prohibition  in  the  bill  and  take  the 
last  remaining  American-flag  lines  op- 
erating in  this  particular  business,  and 
put  them  into  bankruptcy,  or  idle  their 
going  vessels,  which  they  have  operated 
at  a  profit,  and  have  them  become  rusted 
Junk.  Therefore,  I  change  the  5  months 
to  3,  as  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 

suggests.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOLUNQS.  I  yield  myself  2  more 
minutes.  I  am  trying  to  stun  up,  unless 
others  wish  to  be  heard  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  point  is  then  when  you  see  others 
making  a  profit  in  this  business,  when 
you  see  others  investing  in  the  passen- 
ger service,  when  you  see  American  lines 
making  a  profit,  when  you  see  the  sums 
that  this  Congress  has  voted  for  training 
personnel,  when  you  see  the  millions  that 
we  are  putting  in  the  American  Travel 
Service  to  expand  it,  and  we  find  out 
that  this  is  all  a  policy  promulgated  on 
a  continuation  of  passenger  line  capabil- 
ity, and  then  we  come  here  and  put  them 
out  of  business,  I  Just  cannot  reconcile 
this  in  my  mind. 

I  could  be  very  wrong.  I  do  not  say 
I  am  right.  It  is  not  a  questioii  of  being 
right  or  wrong.  I  just  do  not  think  anyone 
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in  Government  has  looked  at  it.  I  hbve 
tried  to  bring  in  the  best  witnesses,  i  nd 
I  am  only  using  an  approach  I  thou  (ht 
of.  Mr.  Curran  did  not  suggest  this  to  ne. 
He  never  did  suggest  an  amendmeni  to 
me.  I  suggested  it  after  I  was  dlsip 
pointed  with  the  showing  of  the  Marit  me 
Administrator  in  the  Senate  hearliigs 
But  I  am  reconArmed  in  my  judgmint 
by  the  appearance  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  Maritime  Commission,  Miss  He  ten 


Dietrich  Bentley,  from  the  the  State 
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Nevada.  She  Is  an  outstanding  marit:  me 
expert,  who  has  worked  in  the  field  ^or 
years,  and  knows  the  story. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sto- 
ator's  2  minutes  have  expired.  The  S<  n* 
ator  from  South  Carolina  has  1  mln  ite 
remaining. 

Mr.  HOI.T.TNGS.  I  yield  myself  1  m(  »re 
minute. 

Miss  Bentley  said,  with  respect  to  cc  n- 
struction,  that  this  is  what  we  ought  to 
do  in  our  Government — practically  the 
same  approach.  Again,  I  am  not  mlsqui  )t- 
ing  her  to  say  that  she  is  in  support,  or 
rather  that  the  administration  suppoi  ts, 
Senator  Long's  bill.  But  I  hope,  bef«>re 
we  go  forward  with  it,  we  will  put  t  ds 
90-day  contingency  In,  and  provide  tl  at 
last  3  months*  period,  that  last  90  d»s, 
as  an  effort  that  should  be  made  to  bring 
the  parties  together  to  rotaln.  If  nos- 
slble,  those  vessels  for  the  American  I  ag. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  how  m  ich 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  S  m- 
ator  has  20  minutes. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  myself  5  mlnu  «8. 

Mr.  President,  all  this  amendmmt 
would  do  would  be  to  make  these  com- 
panies lose  more  money,  and  all  it  mil 
prove  is  that  we  were  right  all  the  tij  ae. 
The  Maritime  Administration  lias 
checked  the  companies;  they  have  sx- 
amined  these  books  and  have  confirmed 
that  there  is  no  reason  to  think  It  wo  Od 
be  different  if  the  matter  were  stud  ed 
from  now   to  kingdom  come. 

Look  at  American  Export  Lines.  Tl  ley 
took  the  Constitution  out  of  operatic:  i  4 
years  ago.  Look  at  the  chart  on  pag<  4. 
Operating  in  1965,  a  $9,520,000  subsidy, 
they  lost  $960,000.  The  next  year.  1£  66. 
a  subsidy  of  $10,690,000.  and  they  ibst 
$1,950,000.  The  following  year  they  not 
a  $12  million  subsidy  and  lost  $3,480,000. 
The  following  year  they  got  $7,990,060, 
and  they  lost  $5,970,000. 

This  proves  that  if  they  operate,  th  ey 
lose  a  great  amoimt  of  money  plus  tie 
taxpayers'  subsidy  which  goes  down  t  le 
drain  with  it.  The  taxpayers'  subsidy  is 
as  much  as  10  times  what  is  lost  in  o  )- 
crating  the  ships. 

Look  at  the  Argentina,  operated  n 
1965.  We  paid  them  a  subsidy  of  $4,91C  ,- 
000.  and  they  lost  $1,830,000.  We  pad 
them  $6,700,000  the  next  year,  and  th<  y 
lost  $900,000.  The  next  year  we  pad 
$7,469,000,  and  they  lost  $410,000. 

The  losses  of  the  companies  are  the 
least  thing.  The  big  loss  is  the  loss  » 
the  taxpayer.  Every  time  you  take  tie 
ship  beyond  the  breakwater,  you  a« 
breaking  the  taxpayer's  back;  and  tlie 
companies  know  it  and  so  does  every- 
body else. 

It  would  require  that  we  double  the 
subsidy.  It  is  not  bad  enough  that  the  se 


people  lose  money  and  they  are  begging 
to  be  let  out  of  this  mess,  but  every  time 
they  lose  a  dollar,  the  taxpayers  lose 
$10. 

Now  we  are  being  urged  to  move  to- 
ward a  program  that  they,  themselves, 
think  anyone  would  be  a  fool  even  to 
suggest — $2,000  a  month  for  one  passen- 
ger to  cruise  around  for  a  month.  That 
type  of  situation  is  utterly  ridiculous.  It 
provides  no  answer  to  go  to  the  west 
coast,  where  only  an  American  shipper 
can  operate,  between  the  mainland  of 
the  United  States  and  Alaska,  or  the 
mainland  of  the  United  States  and  Ha- 
waii, or  the  mainland  of  the  United 
States  and  an  American  port,  and  say 
that  a  line  is  making  money  over  there. 
I  submit  that  if  these  companies  had 
any  prospect  of  making  money  by  operat- 
ing these  ships,  they  would  be  operating 
them  and  we  would  not  have  those  ships 
tied  up,  and  they  would  not  be  asking 
for  the  right  to  sell  these  ships. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  the  short  time  I  have  re- 
maining to  say  this: 

The  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  all  premised  on  operating. 
These  vessels  are  not  being  operated. 
Therefore,  there  is  no  loss  other  than 
guards  to  watch  them.  There  is  no  oper- 
ating loss,  if  one  votes  for  or  against 
the  measure.  It  is  not  costing  the  Gov- 
ernment or  the  ship  operators  any  money 
in  solving  the  situation  that  is  stymied 
at  the  present  time.  Of  coiu-se  there  are 
layup  costs  to  pay  but  these  were  in- 
curred by  conscious  choice  by  the  ship- 
owners. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina.  On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  annoxince 
that  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Can- 
non), the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Gambrell),  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hartkx),  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  HuMPHRiY),  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan),  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Macnv- 
soN),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
McClellan)  ,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  McGee),  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern),  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) ,  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Muskie).  and  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  'Mr.  Sparkman)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre). 
and  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Mansfield)  ,  are  absent  on  oflScial  busi- 
ness. 

I  further  aimounce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Magnuson)  and  the  Senator  from 


Georgia  (Mr.  Gambrell),  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cvtcns) ,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  .  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
ScoTT)  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
on  ofQcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cook),  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
GoLDWATER) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Saxbb)  are  detained  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cusns)  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond) would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  30, 
nays  48,  as  follows: 
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TEAS— 30 

Allen 

Fulbrlght 

Pastore 

Bentsen 

Harris 

Pearson 

Bible 

HoUlngs 

Pell 

Brooke 

Hughes 

Proxmlre 

Burdlck 

JaviU 

Rlblcoff 

Byrd.  Robert  O.  Kennedy 

Schwelker 

Case 

Metcalf 

Stennis 

ChUes 

Mondale 

Stevenson 

Church 

Montoya 

Tower 

Eastland 

Nelson 

NATS— 48 

WUllamn 

Aiken 

Domlnlck 

MlUer 

Allott 

Eagleton 

Packwood 

Anderson 

EUender 

Percy 

Baker 

Ervln 

Randolph 

Bayh 

Pong 

Roth 

BeaU 

Gravel 

Smith 

Bellmon 

Grlffln 

Spong 

Bennett 

Gumey 

Stafford 

Boggs 

Hansen 

Stevens 

Brock 

Hart 

Symington 

Buckley 

Hatfield 

Tart 

Byrd. 

Hruska 

Talmadge 

Harry  F.. 

Jr.    Inouye 

Tunney 

Cooper 

Jackson 

Welcker 

Cotton 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Toung 

Cranston 

Long 

Dole 

Mathlas 

NOT  VOTINO— 22 

Cannon 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Mundt 

Cook 

Magnuson 

Muskie 

Curtis 

Mansfield 

Saxbe 

Fannin 

McdeUan 

Scott 

Gambrell 

McGee 

Sparkman 

Goldwater 

McGovem 

Thurmond 

Hartke 

McIntyre 

Humphrey 

Moss 

So  Mr. 

HoLLiNCS'  amendment  was  re- 

jected. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed,  without  amendment,  the 
following  bills  of  the  Senate: 

S.  641.  An  «ct  for  the  relief  of  Luis  Ouer- 
rero-Chavez,  Qtuulalupe  Querrero-Chavez, 
and  Alfredo  Ouerroro-Chavez; 

S.  1089.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
Rexroat: 

S.  167d.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Antonla 
Plameras;  and 

8.  1933.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hazx>ld 
Donald  Koza. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  a  concurrent  reso- 
lutl(Hi  (H.  Con.  Res.  600)  expressing  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  body  of  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  should  lie  In  state  In  the 
U.S.  Capitol,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


FOREIGN  SALE  OF  CERTAIN 
PASSENGER  VESSELS 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (HJl.  11589)  to 
authorize  the  foreign  sale  of  certain  pas- 
senger v^sels. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  which  is  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  1,  line  9  strike  out  "and  the 
steamship  United  States"; 

On  page  3,  line  13  strike  out  all  of  Section 
2  through  the  period  on  line  10,  page  4. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  state  whether 
he  desires  to  have  the  amendments  con- 
sidered en  bloc? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  so  considered. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  on  my 
amendments,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
having  discussed  the  question  with  the 
offerer  of  the  amendment  and  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  time  on  the  amendment  be  lim- 
ited to  20  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  shall  discuss  the 
amendment  briefly.  It  simply  affects  one 
factor  in  the  bill.  Specifically,  it  will  bring 
the  cost  of  the  proposed  legislation  down 
to  zero.  As  written  at  present,  the  bill 
permits  the  sale  of  five  passenger  ships 
to  foreign  purchasers  under  certain  con- 
ditions. 

~  I  voted  against  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGs) .  I  support  that  aspect  of  the  bill. 
My  amendment  directs  attention  to  that 
section  of  the  bill  which  requires  pay- 
ment by  the  United  States  of  America  in 
the  {imount  of  $12,860,000  to  repurchase 
the  United  States  and  put  it  in  the  re- 
serve fleet  for  possible  use  as  a  troop  ship. 
The  amendment,  however,  would  allow 
the  owners  of  the  United  States  to  dis- 
pose of  their  vessel  under  the  same  con- 
ditions as  the  rest  of  the  vessels  listed  in 
the  bill.  Therefore,  they  will  not  be  dis- 
criminated against. 

I  see  no  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
Govemmmt  to  make  this  kind  of  outlay 
of  funds.  The  reason  given  is  that  it 
might  be  necessary  to  use  the  vessel  as 
a  troop  ship  in  the  future.  The  same 
reasoning  might  be  applied  to  the  other 
passenger  ships  formerly  operated  under 
the  American  flag.  The  claim  is  that  be- 
cause the  ship  is  named  United  States, 
it  shoiild  therefore  be  a  matter  of  pride 
that  we  lay  out,  roughly  $13  million  to 
retain  it  under  Government  control.  I 
submit  that  if  that  type  of  reasoning 
prevails,  all  that  we  would  have  to  do 
would  be  to  go  around  the  countryside 
and  label  something  "United  States"  and 
that  would  enable  the  Government, 
when  the  time  came,  to  buy  it  back.  To 
me.  this  proposal  is  clearly  for  an  ex- 
penditure of  funds  that  is  unnecessary 
for  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

To  state  it  agtdn,  briefly,  the  main 
thrust  of  the  bill  is  to  permit  the  sale 


of  long  unused  passenger  vessels  to  for- 
eign investors,  with  a  reinvestment  of 
the  fimds  in  shipbuilding  in  the  United 
States.  I  commend  that  aspect  of  the 
bill.  But  to  make  an  exception  for  this 
particular  vessel,  especially  when  it  will 
entail  a  cost  of  $13  million,  is  unwar- 
ranted and  uncalled  for. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  pointed 
out,  and  excellently  so.  that  the  moneys 
being  used  to  support  the  rich  to  take 
passenger  cruises  could  well  be  used  for 
the  benefit  of  the  poor.  I  say  that  the 
same  reasoning  should  apply  to  this  par- 
ticulsu:  expenditure.  Therefore.  I  oppose 
such  an  expenditure  and  hope  that  I 
will  gain  the  support  of  the  Senate  in 
saving  $13  million,  which  could  certainly 
be  spent  in  some  better  way. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 3  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  this  ship  could  be  sold 
in  the  future,  of  course,  if  the  United 
States  saw  fit  to  sell  it.  However,  the 
United  States  is  potentially  the  best  troop 
ship  in  the  world.  I  regret  that  Senators 
do  not  have  the  House  hearings  on  their 
desks,  but  I  should  like  to  take  a  mcnnent 
to  explain  why  I  oppose  the  amendment. 
The  average  speed  of  troop  ships  is  19 
knots.  The  United  States  moves  at  33 
knots.  It  can  keep  up  with  cruisers  and 
aircraft  carriers  at  their  best  speeds. 

In  terms  of  numbers  of  troops,  the 
United  States  is  capable  of  moving  4,600 
men  compared  with  only  2,200  on  the 
average  troop  ship.  So  the  United  States 
not  only  can  carry  more  than  twice  the 
number  of  troops,  but  it  can  move  them 
twice  as  fast. 

We  are  not  completely  out  of  emer- 
gencies yet;  possibly  we  might  need  this 
ship.  It  was  the  view  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries— and  I  think  it  makes  sense  at  this 
point  in  time — that  it  would  be  well  to 
have  this  ship  around  for  a  while.  If  we 
later  decide  we  want  to  sell  it,  we  could, 
of  course,  do  so.  Also,  the  House  consid- 
ered the  enormous  potential  of  keeping 
this  ship  in  reserve. 

The  Senate  report  reads: 

Of  all  the  passenger  vessels  In  the  United 
States  Fleet,  the  S.5.  United  States  has  the 
most  Blgnlflcant  national  defense  features, 
the  removal  or  alteration  of  wlbch  would 
substantially  reduce  U  not  destroy  the  value 
of  the  vessel  to  the  United  States  In  times 
of  national  emergency. 

So  I  should  think  the  House  was  wise 
and  that  the  Senate  committee  was  wise 
in  taking  the  view  that  it  would  be  well 
for  the  U.S.  Gtovemment  to  buy  this  ship 
and  keep  it  for  a  while,  to  see  what 
might  develop.  At  a  future  date,  it  might 
be  decided  that  we  were  not  going  to  use 
the  ship,  and  therefore  could  dispose  of 
it,  as  we  are  authorizing  by  this  bill  to  be 
done  with  the  other  ships. 

I  hope  that  this  amendment  will  not 
be  agreed  to  for  the  reasons  I  have 
stated,  and  also  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  amendment  might  tie  us  up  in  a  con- 
txoversy  with  the  House  for  some  time. 
There  might  be  objection  on  the  part  of 
the  House  to  accepting  this  amendment, 
or  it  might  cause  the  Senate  to  refuse  to 
recede  from  It.  Thafr  would  occasion  sm- 
other delay  and  affect  legislation  which 
has  already  been  delayed. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  not  be 
agreed  to,  although  I  do  think  that  the 


Senator  from  Connecticut  has  made  a 
good  argument  for  his  proposal. 

Mr.  WEIC^KER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

I  should  like  to  quote  from  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Gibson: 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  repeatedly 
testified  that  they  have  Uttle  or  no  use  for 
ships  as  a  means  of  transporting  troops  al- 
though they  do  consider  It — they  consider  it 
to  have  an  advantage  of  the  type  ship,  the 
size  and  speed  of  the  United  States,  in  re- 
serve. 

The  fact  Is  In  practically  10  years  of  Viet- 
nam, few,  if  any,  of  the  troops  have  been 
transported  by  sea.  There  are  no  Navy  or 
government-owned  -troop  ships  transporting 
American  troops. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  not  want  to  be 
responsible  for  putting  15,000  troops  on 
one  vessel.  Certainly  our  experience  in 
the  latest  war  we  have  waged  is  that  we 
did  not  use  ships  for  the  transporting 
of  troops. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  seeking  funds 
for  many  valid  transportation  needs  and 
for  education  purposes,  it  is  rather  ex- 
traordinary that  we  should  go  ahead  and 
spend  $13  million  for  the  purchase  of  a 
ship. 

It  is  rather  extraordinary  that  we 
would  set  aside  $13  million  to  one  cor- 
poration. We  are  not  in  the  business  of 
buying  ships  we  may  sell  later  on  or  that 
we  may  use  in  a  future  conflict  when  all 
the  facts  and  experience  indicate  the  use 
of  ships  as  a  transport  vehicle  is  on  the 
way  out. 

Mr.  MILLEIR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senatoryield? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  sorry  that  I  did  not 
hear  the  Senator's  opening  remarks.  I 
am  curious  why  the  Steamship  Inde- 
pendence^ left  in. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  originally  took  the 
Independence  out  also.  It  seemed  to  me 
it  left  the  Independerice  in  limbo.  We  are 
not  buying  the  Independence.  But  I  was 
told  by  counsel  for  the  committee  there 
would  be  all  kinds  of  legal  complications 
if  I  took  the  Independence  out  of  the  bill. 
That  is  the  reason. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sena- 
tors yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  cannot  buy 
the  argument  that  alrpower  has  com- 
pletely replaced  seapower  in  warfare.  If 
we  must  evacuate  a  great  number  of 
troops  somewhere,  they  are  going  to  need 
an  airport,  and  if  we  do  not  have  the  air- 
port, we  cannot  put  the  troops  on  air- 
planes. Helicopters  do  not  have  the 
range.  If  we  are  required  to  put  these 
troops  on  a  base  somewhere  to  support 
an  assault,  or  to  evacuate  a  large  num- 
ber of  troops,  this  ship  could  come  in  ex- 
tremely handy.  It  would  be  a  good  ship 
to  have  around. 

I  recall  some  predictions  about  how  the 
airlift  is  going  to  replace  the  sealift.  and 
it  has  not  proved  out. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute.  I  want  to  point  out  that 
the  bill  is  so  written  that  the  United 
States  can  recapture  these  ships  and  use 
them  as  troop  carriers. 

On  page  2  of  the  bill,  line  19,  subsec- 
tion (b)  it  is  stated: 

The  vessel  wiU  be  made  available  to  the 
United  States  in  time  of  emergency  and  Just 
compensation  for  title  or  use.  as  the  case 
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may  be,  shall  b«  paid  In  accordance  wldi 
section  903  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  19^ 
as  amended. 

So  with  the  five  we  have  agreed  coiud 
be  sold  to  foreign  purchasers,  we  have 
obtained  the  right  to  acquire  those  shfos 
in  time  of  national  emergency.  The  same 
would  be  true  of  the  United  States.  I  do 
not  see  why  we  have  to  get  our  haids 
on  this  particular  one. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  all  til  ne 
yielded  back? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  LONO.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  ye 
can  let  these  shipowners  have  this  le- 
llef  they  need. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  have  no  Uitention  of 
killing  the  bill.  I  think  it  Is  exceU«nt 
legislation.  I  do  not  want  to  pay  $13  a  U- 
Uon  to  knuckle  under  to  the  House.  T  lis 
is  serious  business  and  caimot  be  sip- 
ported  by  logic.  Under  those  clrcun- 
stances  I  call  for  the  elimination. 

Mr.  LONG.  You  pay  the  $15  million  1  ut 
you  still  have  the  ship.  That  is  why  y  ou 
are  selling  It  to  the  United  States  or 
what  you  could  get  for  it  from  a  forel  jn 
power. 

I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield  back  my  tlB  le. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  til  ae 
is  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on  agr«  e- 
ing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut.  The  yeas  and  na^s 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Ca:  i- 
NON),  the  Senator  from  Georgia  CSx. 
Gaxbrkll),  the  Senator  from  India  la 
(Mr.  tiAXTKE) ,  the  Senator  from  Minx  b- 
sota  (Mr.  Humphrey)  ,  the  Senator  fr<  m 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnvsoi  r) , 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan),  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  McQee),  the  Senator  from  Souih 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern),  the  Senattr 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) ,  the  Senator  fro  n 
Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  ,  the  Senator  fro  n 
Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman),  the  SenaUr 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris),  and  tie 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcali) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  SenaUr 
from  Montana  (Mr.  MANSFno-D)  and  l^e 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  M  :- 
Intyre)  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  aimounce  that.  If  prese  it 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Gakbrell)  would  vote  "yea." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Washing  ;- 
ton  (Mr.  Magwuson)  would  vote  "nay" 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  tie 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis  >, 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Pakhik  , 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolioa 
(Mr.  Thurkoni))  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (M  • 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (M'. 
Scott)  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senat  b 
on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cook)  .  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (It  r. 


Oolowater)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Sazbb)  are  detained  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  ,  and  the  Senate 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond), 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  14. 
nays  62,  as  follows: 


cated  to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 
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TKA8— 14 

Allen 

Cotton 

Mathlas 

Allott 

Dole 

Mondale 

Beall 

Pong 

Prozmlre 

Block 

HatOeld 

Welcker 

Church 

Hughes 
NATS— «3 

Aiken 

Eastland 

Pastors 

Anderson 

EUender 

Pearson 

Baker 

Ervln 

PeU 

Bayh 

Pulbrlght 

Percy 

BeUznon 

Oravel 

Randolph 

Bennett 

Orlffln 

Rlblooff 

Bentsen 

Oumey 

Roth 

Bible 

Hansen 

Schwelker 

Boggs 

Hart 

Smith 

Brooke 

Boilings 

Spong 

Buckley 

Hruska 

Stafford 

Burdlck 

Inouye 

Stennls 

Byrd. 

Jackson 

Stevens 

Harry  P., 

Jr.    Javlta 

Stevenson 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Jordan.  Idaho 

Symington 

Case 

Kennedy 

Tatt 

ChUea 

Long 

Cooper 

Mtller 

Tower 

Cranston 

Montoya 

Tunney 

Domlnlck 

Nelson 

WUllams 

Bagleton 

Packwood 

Young 

NOT  VOTTNG- 

-34 

Cannon 

Humphrey 

MetcaU 

Cook 

Jordan,  N.C. 

BCOOB 

Curtis 

Magnuson 

Mundt 

Fannin 

Muskie 

Oambrell 

McClellan 

Sazbe 

Ooldwater 

McOee 

ScoU 

Harris 

McOovem 

Sparkman 

Hartke 

Mclntyre 

Thurmond 

So  Mr.  Wrickkr's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  and  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

Do  Senators  yield  back  their  time  on 
thebiU? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time  back  from  the  minority? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  final  passage. 

The  bill  (HJl.  11589)  was  passed. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communl- 


REPORT  OF  THE  CIVIL  SERVICE 
COMMISSION— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
OfOce  and  Civil  Service: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  the  Job  Evaluaticm  Policy 
Act  of  1970,  I  am  hereby  transmitting 
the  report  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
si<xi  required  by  that  Act 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  believes  that  by  adopting 
methods  and  techniques  recommended 
by  the  Job  Evaluation  and  Pay  Review 
Task  Force,  it  may  be  possible  to  make 
very  significant  improvements  in  the 
Government's  Job  evaluaticm  program. 
The  Task  Force  has  made  many  other 
recommendations  which  would  require 
legislative  action  and  which  deserve 
more  careful  consideration  than  has  been 
possible  to  date. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  May  2.  1972. 


FOREIGN  RELATIONS  AUTHORIZA- 
TION ACT  OP  1972 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  pending  business  before  the 
Senate? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
business  imder  the  previous  order. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  bill  by 
title,  as  follows: 

A  blU  (S.  3526)  to  provide  authorizations 
for  certain  agencies  conducting  the  foreign 
relations  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


DEATH  OF  FEDERAL  BUREAU  OP 
INVESTIGATION  DIRECTOR  J.  ED- 
GAR HOOVER 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
600. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ste- 
vens) laid  before  the  Soiate  a  concurrent 
resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  600) .  which  was 
read  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  ttie  Houae  of  Repreaentativea 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  it  Is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  body  of  J.  Xdgar  Hoover 
should  He  In  state  In  the  Rotiinda  of  the 
United  States  Capitol  ao  that  tba  olttaens  of 
the  United  States  may  pay  their  last  respects 
to  this  great  American. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  immediate  consideration 
of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  600. 

Tlie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objectlmi? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
ti<ni  (H.  Con.  Res.  600),  was  considered 
and  agreed  to. 
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NATIONAL  SECURITY  STUDY 
BCEMORANDUM  NO.  1 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
I  asked  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
in  the  Record  National  Security  Study 
Memorandum  No.  1. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Senator  speak  a  little  louder? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Yes.  I  asked  to  insert 
in  the  Record  National  Security  Study 
Memorandum  No.  1.  Uneuilmous  consent 
was  objected  to.  At  that  time  I  stated  I 
would  attempt  to  bring  the  matter  be- 
fore this  body  at  another  time. 

Since  that  time,  I  have  had  circulated 
to  the  membership  copies  of  National  Se- 
curity Study  Memorandum  No.  1,  with  a 
covering  letter.  I  have  had  discussions 
with  the  leadership  and  the  minority 
leadership,  and  it  was  agreed  that  I 
would,  and  I  am  happy  to  do  so.  offer 
to  the  minority  whip  the  opportunity  to 
second  my  motion,  so  that  we  can  go  into 
closed  session  to  take  up  this  matter.  So, 
in  that  light,  in  a  sense  of  comity  and 
good  spirits  and  pursuant  to  rule  XXXV. 
I  now  move  that  the  doors  of  the  Senate 
be  closed  and  that  the  Presiding  Officer 
direct  ttie  galleries  be  cleared. 

Mr.  ORlFFlN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  from  Alaska  knows  I 
will  accommodate  him  to  that  extent. 
I  second  the  request.  I  vtrill  indicate  that 
I  would  like  to  have  a  live  quorum  call 
immediately,  as  soon  as  we  go  into 
closed  session. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  issue 
is  not  debatable. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  point 
of  order.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Rule  XXXV  provides: 

On  a  motion  made  and  seconded  to  close 
the  doors  of  the  Senate,  on  the  discussion 
of  any  business  which  may.  In  the  opinion 
of  a  Senator,  require  secrecy,  the  Presiding 
Ofllcer  shaU  direct  the  galleries  to  be  cleared; 
and  during  the  discussion  of  such  motion 
the  doors  shaU  remain  closed. 

I  raise  the  point  of  order  that  the 
motion  made  is  not  in  conformity  with 
rule  XXXV.  The  Senator  has  not  said 
it  is  for  the  discussion  of  any  business 
which  may  in  his  opinion  require 
secrecy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  advise  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado that  he  is  informed  that  the  Record 
already  discloses  the  question  concerning 
secrecy. 

The  motion  having  been  made  and 
seconded  that  the  Senate  go  into  closed 
session,  the  Chair,  pursuant  to  rule 
XXXV,  now  directs  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  to  clear  the  galleries,  close  the 
doors  of  the  Chamber,  and  exclude  all 
the  officials  of  the  Senate  not  sworn 
to  secrecy. 

The  question  is  not  debatable. 

(At  3:45  p.m..  the  doors  of  the 
Chamber  were  closed.) 


CLOSED  SESSION 

CALL  or  TBS  ROLL 

Mr.  ORXPFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  cleric  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  th^ 
names: 
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Aiken  Domlnlck  Uondale 

Allen  Bagleton  Montoya 

Allott  Kastland  Nelson 

Anderson  Blender  Packwood 

Baker  Brvln  Pastore 

Bayh  Pong  Pearson 

BeaU  Pulbrlght  PeU 

Bellmon  Ckddwater  Percy 

Bennett  Oravel  Prozmlre 

Bentsen  Orlffln  Randolph 

Bible  Oumey  Rlblcoff 

Boggs  Hansen  Roth 

Brock  Harris  Schwelker 

Brooke  Hart  Smith 

Buckley  Hatfield  Spong 

Burdlck  HoUlngs  Stafford 

Byrd,  Hruaka  stennls 

Harry  P.,  Jr.    Hughes  Stevens 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Inouye  Stevenson 

esse  Jackson  Symington 

ChUes  Javlts  Taft 

Church  Jordan,  Idaho     Talmadge 

Cook  Kennedy  Tower 

Cooj>er  Long  Tunney 

Cotton  Mathlas  Welcker 

Cranston  MetcaU  Williams 

IX>le  MlUer  Toung 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quonun 
is  present. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  it  be  appro- 
priate to  have  the  clerk  read  section  2 
of  rule  XXXVI,  which  governs  which  per- 
sons are  entitled  to  be  in  the  Chamber 
during  the  closed  sessicm,  so  that  ttiere 
will  be  no  misunderstanding. 

The  clerk  will  read  section  2  of  rule 
XXXVI. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

When  acting  upon  confidential  or  Execu- 
tive business,  unless  the  same  shall  be  con- 
sidered In  open  Executive  session,  the  Sen- 
ate Chamber  shall  be  cleared  of  all  persons 
except  the  Secretary,  the  Chief  Clerk,  the 
Principal  Legislative  Clerk,  the  Executive 
Cnerk,  the  Minute  and  Journal  Clerk,  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms,  the  Assistant  Doorkeeper, 
and  such  other  officers  as  the  Presiding  Offi- 
cer shall  think  necessary;  and  all  such  offi- 
cers shall  be  sworn  to  secrecy. 

FRXVn.XGE  op  Tax  FLOOR 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
in  accordance  with  the  p(Aicy  followed 
heretofore  by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
during  the  closed  session  the  following 
Senate  staff  employees  be  permitted  the 
privileges  of  the  fioor  to  perform  their 
official  duties:  The  Chief  Reporter  and 
the  Official  Reporters  of  Debates;  the 
Parliamentarian.  Floyd  Riddick;  the  As- 
sistant Parliamentarian.  Murray  Zwe- 
ben;  the  Journal  clerk.  Bernard  Somers; 
the  Assistant  Secretair  of  the  Senate, 
Darr«l  St.  cnaire;  the  legislative  clerk, 
James  Johnson;  the  secretary  for  the 
majority,  J.  S.  Kimmitt;  the  assistant 
secretai7  for  the  majority,  Patrick 
Haynes;  the  secretary  for  the  minorl^. 
Mark  Trice;  the  assistant  secretary  for 
the  minority.  William  Brownrigg;  ma- 
jority policy  committee  staff  members 
Charles  D.  Ferris  and  Daniel  E.  Leach; 
the  following  officials  for  the  minoril^: 
Cecil  Holland  and  Oliver  Dompierre;  and 
the  following  Senate  olflcials:  Robert 
Dunphy.  the  Sergeant  at  Arms;  William 
Wannall,  the  Deputy  Sergeant  at  Arms; 
and  Nicholas  Lacovara.  the  Assistant 
Sergeant  at  Arms. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 


objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  that  the  clerk  read  section  4  of 
rule  XXXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  section  4  of  rule  XXXVI. 

The  legislative  cleric  read  as  f oUows : 

Any  Senator  or  ofllcer  of  the  Senate  who 
shall  disclose  the  secret  or  confidential  busi- 
ness or  proceedings  of  'Jio  Senate  shall  be 
liable.  If  a  Senator,  to  suffer  eiqiulslon  from 
the  body;  and  If  an  officer,  to  rtUmiMi.i  from 
the  service  of  the  Senate,  and  to  punishment 
for  contempt. 

TTNAIOMOns-CONSKNT    BXQUXST 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Ut.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  debate 
during  the  closed  session  not  exceed  2 
hoiu^  the  time  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween and  controlled  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel)  and  the  distinguished  assistant 
Repubican  leader,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin)  ,  with  the  under- 
standing that  if  additional  time  is 
needed,  we  will  act  accordingly 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  it  was  my  under- 
standing, when  the  distinguished  acting 
majority  leader  spoke  to  me  earlier,  that 
the  time  would  be  divided  between  the 
two  leaders.  But  that  is  aU  right.  I  will 
go  along  with  that 

Mr.  ORAVEL.  Mr.  President,  the 
microphones  are  not  working. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  For  the 
information  of  aU  Senators,  the  micro- 
phones are  not  worttable  because  this  is 
a  secret  session,  and  the  operator  is  ex- 
cluded from  the  gaUery.  So  we  wiU  have 
to  use  our  vocal  chords. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  with  all  due  defer- 
ence to  the  acting  majority  leader  and 
not  in  any  way  attempting  to  limit  his 
desire  to  get  this  matter  on,  I  must  object 
to  the  time  limitation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Would  the 
Senator  object  to  the  ccmtrol  of  the 
time — whatever  length  of  time  the  over- 
aU  session  may  be— by  those  two  Sena- 
tors, up  to  a  limit  of  2  hours? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  will  object  to  that 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Soi- 
ator  from  Alaska  ts  recognized. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
know  what  can  be  achieved  by  these  ob- 
jections, but  perhaps  it  will  develop  as 
we  mo^'e  into  a  colloquy  here  <m  the 
issue. 

The  issue  is  not  very  complex,  but  it  is 
one  on  principle,  and  because  of  that  I 
think  wp  are  all  qualified  to  discuss  the 
principles  Involved. 

However,  I  did  feel  that  it  was  very 
pertinent  to  pass  out  these  papers.  Na- 
tional Security  Study  No.  1.  As  of  last 
October  2,  there  have  been  138  such 
studies. 

This  study  is  really  the  rockbed  upon 
which  the  present  administration  has 
built  its  foreign  policy.  I  do  not  want  to 
get  into  the  partisan  aspects  of  it,  be- 
cause I  think  we  are  all  able  to  Judge 
that  aspect  of  It.  I  should  like  to  address 
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myself  to  the  mechanical  aspects  o:  it, 
which  of  course  are  fundamentaUy  in- 
volved here  in  our  role  as  legislators  i  md 
as  we  view  our  role  within  the  Constl  tu- 
tion  as  conduits  of  information  to  phe 
American  people.  I  felt  at  th^s  juncture 
that  this  should  be  done  collectively^ 

I  am  sure  that  there  is  no  one  in  this 
body  that  can  criticize  the  action  I  nave 
taken,  which  is  simply  to  ask  this  b)dy, 
under  unanimous  consent,  to  place  Jt  in 
the  Record.  That  consent  was  obje;ted 
to.  I  have  not  done  anything  furth<  r.  I 
now  come  before  the  full  body  to  ac- 
quaint the  membership  with  this.  If  this 
body  is  willing  to  put  it  in  the  Rec(  ird, 
it  will  be  done,  and  if  it  is  not.  then  it 
will  not  be  placed  in  the  Rkcord,  and  I 
will  bow  to  the  collective  will  of  the  S  m- 
ate  In  which  I  am  honored  and  privile  fed 
to  serve.  So  I  hope  we  can  place  tiat 
matter  aside. 

I  would  like  to  take  Just  a  moment,  )e- 
cause  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  o  in- 
fusion as  to  the  classification  proces  \.  I 
had  the  same  confusion  because  ha<  i  it 
not  been  for  my  experiences  elsewhei  e  I 
do  not  think  I  would  have  become  an 
expert  in  the  field,  and  I  have  labored 
long  and  hard  to  acquire  this  expertise. 
I  am  astounded  by  the  confusion  wl  ich 
exists  not  only  in  Congress  but  throu  {h- 
out  the  Nation  with  respect  to  our  liiws 
which  regard  to  the  regulations  gove  m- 
ing  classification.  They  are  simple,  .t  I 
could  quote  what  goes  with  the  staui  ? — 
take  a  rubber  stamp — it  would  be  mar  ced 
"Top  Secret,  Secret,  Confidential,  Ite- 
strlcted."  We  a£Qx  it  to  a  piece  of  pape  r — 
before  I  go  into  that,  let  me  say  tiat 
when  I  was  23  years  old — ^when  I  was  21 
years  old,  I  had  top  secret  cleararce. 
When  I  was  23  years  old.  after  work  nf^ 
at  Fort  Beimlng,  Oa.,  being  an  officer  t  ad 
going  to  CIC  school,  I  was  a  special  age  it. 
I  became  an  adjutant  for  the  Defoiise 
Level  Counterintelligence  Corps.  I  vas 
adjutant  for  the  CIS,  which  iised  the  C IC 
as  a  cover.  The  CIS  means  "Communlc  a- 
tions  Intelligence  Service."  My  ;  ob 
was  as  a  light  colonel  to  another  llfht 
colonel,  who  was  also  23  years  old,  to 
work  with  him  and  go  aroimd  Oerma  ay 
doing  wiretapping  and  letter  opening  ( s- 
sentially  in  Western  Germany. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Alaska  yield  lor 
a  moment? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  In  the  unai  i- 
mous-consent  agreement,  I  overlooked 
the  necessity  for  asking  unanimous  co  n- 
sent  that  notes  be  taken  for  whatever 
disposition  the  Senate  may  later  wish  to 
make.  I 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  cfllcial  reporters  may  be  i  u- 
thorized  to  take  notes  of  these  proce  !d- 
ings  for  whatever  disposition  the  Sen  ate 
may  decide  later  to  make  of  the  tra  is- 
cript. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (]  «r. 
Stevens).  It  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  West  Virglnja? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  or- 
dered. I 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  msfce 
these  comments  not  to  invite  attentlonlto 
my  background,  because  it  is  already  I 
the    RicoRo,    but    when    I   was    23    I 


could  clasify  as  high  as  "Top  Secret."  I 
spent  many  weekends,  because  I  had  x 
number  of  safes  that  I  wanted  to  use  for 
new  material  so  I  went  through  and 
cleaned  then  out,  and  I  declassified  top 
secret  material  as  fast  as  I  could.  My 
CO  thought  it  was  great,  that  I  was 
being  efficient  in  getting  the  Job  done. 
Out  of  curiosity  I  spent — I  was  a  bache- 
lor at  the  time — I  could  not  speak  Ger- 
man— but  I  spent  a  good  deal  of  time 
reading  through  the  stuff,  because  I  was 
in  charge  of  a  great  deal  of  the  stuff.  I 
came  to  the  odd  conclusion  that  a  lot  of 
the  material  was  totally  iimocuous,  such 
as  whether  a  second  story  job  was  done 
in  a  foreign  embassy,  and  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  stuff  could  be — the 
microphone  is  not  working — we  will  not 
let  that  guy  in — I  will  talk  louder — what 
I  am  saying  is.  when  I  was  23  I  could 
classify  and  declassify  material  which 
would  have  ah  effect  on  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  was  23,  under 
some  kinds  of  classification,  I  had  more 
power  than  the  membership  of  the  Sen- 
ate at  that  point  in  time  in  history,  be- 
cause I  could  decide  in  the  national 
interest  what  they  would  know  or  what 
they  would  not  know.  I  was  on  OD — 
officer  of  the  day — when  we  had  the 
riots  in  Berlin  in  1954,  and  I  was  the  one 
who  transmitted  that  information  to  the 
White  House.  I  was  impressed  with  my 
authority  at  that  time,  although  I  cer- 
tainly thought  the  Senate  had  more 
wisdom  and  power  than  I  did  to  make 
important  decisions. 

But  now,  as  I  see  it  from  my  present 
vantage  point,  I  see  that  2d  Lt.  Mike 
Gravel  at  that  time  could  have  hidden 
stuff  from  the  Senate  which  would  not 
have  permitted  it  full  knowledge  on  cer- 
tain issues,  which  would  not  have  per- 
mitted the  Senate  to  make  an  intelligent 
decision,  based  on  its  lack  of  knowledge. 
That  situation  is  obviously  ridiculous 
because  our  second  lieutenants  there 
make  a  determination  of  the  classifica- 
tion material.  In  fact,  the  truth  is,  we 
have  over  200,000  people  in  this  country 
who  classify  and  declassify  information 
which  we  in  this  body  do  not  see.  I  can 
only  say,  gentlemen,  that  if  we  do  not 
have  the  authority  to  do  it,  there  is  no 
one  else  in  this  country  that  has,  be- 
cause we  are  the  elected  representatives 
of  the  people — we  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States  are  the  final  authori- 
ties. There  is  no  one  there  after  us.  If 
we  make  a  mistake,  that  is  the  last  mis- 
take that  will  be  made. 

Let  me  read  what  is  on  the  stamp.  This 
is  where  the  confusion  comes  in. 
Whether  Intentional  or  not,  I  do  not 
know,  but  Senators  can  Judge  for  them- 
selves. It  states:  (To  be  furnished.) 

What  that  does  is  make  reference  to 
law,  to  leaning  on  the  law,  saying  that 
anyone  who  violates  this  "Top  Secret," 
"Secret,"  "Confidential,"  or  "Restricted" 
warning  is  subject  to  the  law.  Few  people 
go  to  the  law. 

The  classification  process  is  an  Execu- 
tive order.  Quite  obviously,  an  Execu- 
tive order  cannot  stop  you  as  Members 
of  Congress  from  reading  or  informing 
yourselves  on  any  subject,  because,  if 
that  were  so,  that  would  mean  that  the 
President  could  pass  laws  more  powerful 


than  you  with  re^>ect  to  the  information 
process.  Obviously,  that  coiild  not  be 
tolerated.  We  make  the  laws.  Tlie  Presi- 
dent enforces  them.  But  he  can  issue 
Executive  orders  that  govern  the  routing 
of  the  docimients.  But  again,  the  mean- 
ing, when  they  lean  on  the  law,  is  clear. 

Let  us  go  to  the  E^splonage  Act,  sections 
793-794  of  the  United  States  Code. 

I  am  quoting  from  Mr.  William  Q. 
Plorance.  Mr.  Plorance  was,  for  35  years, 
involved  h\  classification  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  He  is  the  foremost  au- 
thority today.  He  is  in  retirement — over  a 
year  ago.  Prior  to  retirement,  he  was  in 
charge  of  all  the  work,  not  from  the  Con- 
gress, but  from  the  Executive.  He  was  at 
the  Pentagon. 

This  is  the  statement. 

The  sections  In  the  espionage  laws  that 
make  It  a  crime  for  an  individual  to  use  or 
disclose  Information  relating  to  the  national 
defense  if — this  Is  underscored — he  Intends 
or  has  reason  to  believe  that  the  information 
could  be  used  to  the  Injury  of  the  United 
States  or  to  the  advantage  of  any  foreign 
nation. 

Now  the  key  operative  words  there  are, 
"if  he  intends  or  has  reason  to  believe 
that  the  information"  would  hurt  the 
Nation. 

Obviously.  I  have  no  such  intention.  I 
do  not  think  anyone  in  this  body  would 
want  to  do  anything  that  would  for  a 
flicker  hurt  this  Nation  or  any  human 
being  in  this  Nation. 

As  Senators,  we  serve  here  to  benefit 
the  Nation,  in  accordance  with  the  oath 
of  office  that  we  took. 

We  could  put  that  aside.  When  we  do 
that,  not  only  ourselves  but  a  whole  host 
of  Americans  smd  newspapermen,  also 
have  no  intention  to  hurt  this  country. 

Who  can  subjectively  deny  that  the 
Espionage  Act  was  issued  for  the  han- 
dling of  the  routing  of  documents  and 
Executive  orders?  It  is  something  like 
sin.  Is  it  committed  by  accident  or  on 
purpose?  It  is  a  subjective  thing.  In  point 
of  fact,  I  quote  another  paragraph  here: 
The  most  serious  error  is  to  attempt  to 
pass  off  every  item  of  Information  that  has  a 
classification  mark  as  being  Important  de- 
fense information.  That  is  defined  In  the 
espionage  law.  The  law  is  written  as  prohibit- 
ing disclosure  of  Information  because  of  clas- 
sification marking  rather  than  the  substance 
notwithstanding  the  widespread  application 
of  the  classification  marking  of  information 
of  no  real  significance.  Since  1951.  the  execu- 
tive order  required  that.  .  .  . 

And  so  forth.  I  think  we  have  come  to 
a  very  simple  premise,  and  that  is  that 
if  I  were  working  in  the  Pentagon  and 
I  saw  my  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Cranston),  working  two 
stalls  down  from  me  and  if  I  were  to  walk 
in  his  office  and  see  a  piece  of  paper  on 
his  desk  marked  "Top  Secret."  and  it  was 
a  paper  that  I  had  seen  in  Izvestia.  and 
I  told  him  about  that,  he  would  declassify 
it.  If  I  had  not  walked  in  and  seen  this 
document  and  told  him  that  I  had  seen  it 
in  Izvestia,  then  under  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  law,  someone  who  would  give 
the  information  out  accidentally,  infor- 
mation that  had  been  published  in 
Izvestia,  could  be  prosecuted  and  be 
hailed  before  a  grsmd  jury. 

Classification  is  like  sin.  It  is  a  per- 
sonal thing.  We  cannot  regulate  it. 

My  colleague,  the  Senator  from  New 
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York,  may  consider  something  secret.  I 
may  not  consider  it  secret.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  may  not  consider  it 
secret,  but  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
may  consider  it  secret.  We  do  not  recon- 
cile that  by  passing  a  law.  That  is  why 
Congress  in  its  wisdom  in  passing  the 
Espionage  Act  could  not  define  this.  That 
is  why  one  has  to  have  the  intent  that 
in  publishing  this  information  it  will 
harm  the  country.  Otherwise,  why  do  we 
have  to  restrict  the  legislation? 

The  espionage  law  is  a  good  law.  It  is 
because  of  some  cathartic  effect  that  it 
has  been  tied  together.  I  do  not  know 
why,  but  people  believe  that  every  time 
we  burp  sideways  to  the  people  concern- 
ing classified  material,  we  do  harm  to 
the  country.  Last  week  on  Simday,  I 
heard  the  Secretary  of  State  talk  about 
the  movement  of  troopts  in  North  Viet- 
nam. I  have  been  trained,  and  I  do  know 
the  difference  between  order  of  battle  in- 
formation and  troop  information.  Troop 
movements  are  in  the  order  of  battle  in- 
formation. So,  when  the  Secretary  of 
State  was  talking  about  the  19th  Division 
in  North  Vietnam,  it  popped  in  my  ear 
and  made  an  impression  on  me. 

There  is  nothing  in  here  that  talks 
about  foreign  troop  movements.  What 
we  are  talking  about  is  interpretive  facts. 
We  are  talking  about  the  r>olitical  fix  of 
the  situation.  We  are  talking  about  the 
whole  philosophical  and  ideological  in- 
terpretation of  the  society  of  a  political 
nation,  an  interpretation  of  what  has 
transpired  in  the  past.  This  document  is 

3  years  old. 

The  only  reason  it  is  relevant  is  be- 
cause it  is  upon  these  documents  that 
our  present  policy  being  executed  today 
rests.  That  is  why.  It  is  not  relevant  as  to 
the  context  of  it.  This  stuff  is  history. 
This  is  no  more  relevant  than  the  Pen- 
tagon papers. 

If  I  could  draw  a  parallel — and  I  do 
this  not  to  insult  this  body,  but  as  a 
statement  of  fact — on  Monday,  the  28th 
of  June,  we  had  delivered  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  two  boxes  that 
were  marked  top  secret.  We  were  per- 
mitted to  go  into  the  room  with  regula- 
tions established.  A  Senator  could  not 
even  take  notes.  That  was  like  a  school 
kid  standing  at  a  desk  with  someone 
watching  him  read.  The  policsmiakers  of 
the  most  colossal  nation  in  the  world  had 
to  stand  there  like  schoolboys.  They 
could  not  take  notes.  Of  course,  if  it 
were  possible,  one  could  memorize  it. 
However,  we  know  that  we  would  not 
have  time  to  do  anything  like  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  checked  the  record. 
Fifteen  members  of  the  Congress  went 
to  see  these  records. 

In  the  middle  of  October,  a  week  be- 
fore the  Beacon  Press  published  their 
papers,  the  Pentagon  published  the  en- 
tire volure  of  this  secret  study.  That  was 

4  months  before  the  Members  of  the 
Congress  were  treated  like  schoolboys 
with  regard  to  this  information.  Four 
months  later  this  was  published.  It  is 
good  history,  and  that  is  all  it  is.  We 
hope  to  learn  by  history. 

My  only  Intent  in  giving  this  to  the 
Senate  is  for  the  information  of  the 
Soiators.  How  can  we  fulfill  our  role  as 
policymakers  if  we  are  not  informed  as 


well  as  the  President?  The  President  has 
more  tools  at  his  disposal,  of  course.  We 
shall  go  into  the  history  of  how  the  tools 
have  been  built  up. 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  prior  to  being 
elected  that  I  decided  that  the  President 
knows  more  than  I  about  such  matters 
and  that  I  would  defer  action  out  of  re- 
spect for  the  office. 

However,  after  occupying  the  office 
and  realizing  the  informaticm  process 
and  how  difficult  it  is  and  how  little  time 
we  have,  I  am  not  prepared  to  defer,  not 
when  there  is  loss  of  life  involved. 

So,  this  is  an  effort  to  furnish  the  Sen- 
ate with  the  same  information  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  with 
respect  to  the  policy  being  instituted  to- 
day. I  want  to  say  that  to  the  American 
people  because  I  am  very  concerned 
about  this.  I  know  that  Senators  all  feel 
that  secrecy  is  anathema  to  democracy. 
It  is  not  any  more  complex  than  that. 

When  the  American  citizen  goes  to 
vote,  if  he  is  not  informed  or  if  he  is 
merely  half  informed,  he  cannot  vote 
intelligently. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  having 
been  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy,  where  we  deal  with 
very  critical  information  at  practically 
every  meeting  we  hold,  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  Senator  a  question.  When  is  a 
top  secret  a  top  secret  classification,  and 
who  determines  it? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Under  the  regulations, 
it  is  the  head  of  the  department,  the 
designee.  We  have  a  new  presidential 
order  in  that  respect.  Under  that  defi- 
nition of  a  top  secret,  it  has  to  be  the 
heads  of  departments,  people  in  posi- 
tions of  authority,  who  pass  on  it.  There 
is  no  question  that  we  should  shrink  the 
number.  To  have  100,000  people  classi- 
fying documents  is  ridiculous. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Does  the  Senator  mean 
that  once  a  document  has  been  classi- 
fied top  secret,  it  is  up  to  the  individual 
whether  he  should  reveal  that  informa- 
tion on  the  grounds  of  whether  or  not 
he  intentionally  intends  to  injtire  the 
country?  Is  that  the  only  test? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
final  analysis  that  can  be  the  only  test. 
As  I  posed  a  question  to  a  colleague  once, 
if  a  majority  were  to  pursue  actions  that 
were  immoral  and  the  minority  saw  this, 
it  would  be  incumbent  upon  the  minor- 
ity to  do  something  about  it. 

To  me,  the  classic  example  concerns 
Auschwitz  in  Germany.  That  camp  was 
classified  information  in  Germany.  It 
probably  had  the  highest  classification. 
If  anyone  in  the  German  Grovemment 
were  to  have  revealed  the  existence  of 
Auschwitz,  it  would  have  been  a  crime. 

At  what  point  in  history  should  men 
stand  up  and  say  that  this  is  wrong?  I 
want  everyone  to  see  it  so  that  they  wiU 
not  have  to  take  my  word  that  it  is 
wrong,  but  can  make  their  own  judg- 
ments. And  in  a  democracy  the  risks 
that  go  with  that  have  to  be  endured, 
because  we  develop  an  autocracy  from 
the  very  fact  that  some  people  can  clas- 


sify documents  and  smne  people  can 
make  determinations  of  what  is  right 
and  wrong. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  quite  understand.  I  thought  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  was  speaking 
of  his  own  committee  rules  as  to  the 
secrecy  of  material.  In  the  Senate  we  have 
rules  of  secrecy.  If  a  Senator  violates 
the  secrecy,  say  of  this  meeting,  he  is 
subject  to  expulsion  imder  the  rules  of 
the  Senate,  not  under  an  Executive 
order. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  that  the 
Senator  may  be  confusing  Executive 
order  with  the  power  of  the  Executive 
to  control  the  Congress.  1  thought  that 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  was  talk- 
ing about  the  rules  of  his  Senate  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No,  that  is  not  correct. 
I  merely  said  that  in  our  committee  we 
deal  with  critical  information  everj-  time 
we  meet.  We  have  documents  that  are 
marked  "top  secret."  We  have  never  ques- 
tioned or  challenged  that  classification. 

I  know  that  the  procedure  has  gotten 
to  be  very  sloppy  over  the  years  and  has 
gotten  out  of  hand.  Too  many  documents 
have  been  classified  top  secret.  The  ques- 
tion is:  To  whom  do  we  leave  the  re- 
sponsibility of  preventing  that  which 
may  harm  the  security  of  the  coimtry?  Is 
it  going  to  be  everyone's  responsibility 
to  determine  it  &s  he  pleases  and  then  go 
before  a  court  and  say,  "I  had  no  inten- 
tion to  injure  the  seciulty  of  the 
country"? 

Is  It  going  to  be  up  to  the  Individual 
to  do  that,  or  is  it  going  to  be  a  govern- 
mental fimction  that  determines  wheth- 
er or  not  a  document  is  secret  or  not? 

I  can  Imagine  that  there  are  many, 
many  who  think  this  particular  study 
may  be  overclassified.  I  can  feel  that 
that  way  and  say  that.  But  the  fact 
remains,  however,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
many  docmnents  are  not  so  overclassified. 

I  do  not  think  any  individual  can 
stand  up  at  any  time  and  say,  "I  do  not 
think  this  should  have  been  classified. 
I  do  not  think  this  is  top  secret.  I  do  not 
mean  to  injure  the  security  of  my  coun- 
try, I  am  a  well-meaning  man,  and  I  am 
going  to  publish  it."  I  do  not  think  he 
can  get  away  with  it. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  would  like  to  give 
my  answer  to  that. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes,  I  would  like  to 
hear  it. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  answered  the  question 
philosophically.  That  answer  should  stay 
there.  Now,  I  want  to  answer  it  tech- 
nically. 

We,  the  Senate,  can  determine  what 
we  want  to  classify  and  we  can  honor 
that  and  guarantee  it  with  our  rules. 
We  do.  We  can  expel  anyone  for  breaking 
this  compact  we  arrived  at  this  afternoon, 
which  Is  one  of  silence. 

The  executive  can  do  the  same  thing, 
so  that  when  the  executive  comes  before 
your  committee  and  gives  you  informa- 
tion you  agree  should  be  classified,  you 
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can  maintain  tbat  classification.  But 
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vlously  as  a  policjrmaker,  if  they  c(^me 
before  your  committee  and  have 
mation  you  do  not  think  should  be 
fled,  you  obvioiisly  have  a  right 
what  you  want  with  that  informal 
otherwise  you  may  be  disregardlnc  ybur 
responsibility  to  the  head  of  the  ABC, 
and  I  think  you  are  more  powerful  \  md 
important,  because  you  are  a  Sena  »r, 
than  the  head  of  the  AEC.  I  think  t  tiat 
is  where  the  difference  comes. 

The  Elxecutive  order  governs  the  Ex- 
ecutive. The  Espionage  Act  governs/ ttie 
Executive,  Congress,  the  press,  and!  the 
Nation. 

We  have  examples  in  history.  Burton 
K.  Wheeler  a  few  days  before  Pearl  ]  lar- 
bor  released  a  study  on  the  levels  of  our 
Air  Force.  It  was  a  top  secret  stidy. 
He  released  it  in  Chicago,  llie  reason 
was  to  make  the  case  that  our  Air  Force 
was  not  prepared  to  go  to  war.  I  do  [not 
know  if  any  Senator  was  then  a  Member 
of  the  Senate,  but  there  was  an  inlm- 
sive  rhubarb  after  that.  Pearl  Haipor 
overshadowed  it  and  no  action  was  tal  :en 
against  Burton  K.  Wheeler.  These  wsre 
outright  details  about  the  status  of   )va 
Air  Force.  We  immediately  had  an  it- 
tack  on  us  after  the  information  was  ( ut. 
Another  instance  occurred  in  Brit  dn 
during  the  Second  World  War.  Mlnlsler 
Sandys  released  by  accident  the 
fense,  all  the  technical  data  for  the 
defense  of  Britain.  Tou  can  imagine  h* 
important  that  was.  Right  after  that 
there  occurred  the  blitzkrieg.  They  haa  a 
great  debate  In  the  House  of  Commons 
with  respect  to  what  to  do  about  Sand  v. 
I  am  sure  they  would  like  to  have  stru  ig 
him  up  by  his  thumbs.  Churchill  and  A  t- 
lee  had  a  landmark  debate  In  which  it 
was  said  that  they  must  Judge  him  thei  n- 
selves,  that  he  could  not  be  judged  ay 
others.  Nothing  was  done.  They  feltllt 
necessary  to  rule  in  favor  of  the  inf ormi 
tion  process. 

Nothing    happened    to    Burton 
Wheeler  or  to  Sandys. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  May  I  ask  anothi 
question.  Let  us  be  more  specific.  Let 
assume  that  the  representative  or  tl 
Secretary  of  Defense  himself  came  be- 
fore our  committee.  We  asked  him  to 
produce  before  our  committee  liie  nui  i- 
ber  of  bombs,  atomic  bombs,  that  ha  ire 
been  dispersed  throughout  the  world  a  id 
where  they  happen  to  be.  Let  us  assui  le 
that  a  docimient  comes  up  and  it  is 
marked  top  secret.  For  some  mistaksn 
reason  I  get  the  fanciful  idea  that  U  I 
told  the  world  where  these  bombs  were 
somehow  we  would  bring  about  everl 
ing  peace. 

Would  the  Senator  say  I  have  the  ri 
to  divulge  that  information? 

Mr.  ORAVEL.  Philosophically  I  woi 
say  yes.  From  a  point  of  history  I  cl 
two  cases  where  that  happened  and  not! 
ing    happened    to    the   individuals 
cause  they  could  not  get  to  the  decisii 
making  process  involved. 

Second,  where  does  the  Senator's  Judg- 
ment begin  and  end?  Where  do  we  drt  w 
the  Ihie?  We  do  not  draw  it  to  the  oth  »r 
side  of  ours.  We  have  to  draw  it  on  o  ir 
side.  That  is  what  we  are  elected  fcr. 
The  people  are  going  to  elect  good  re]  i- 
resentatives  that  have  good  Judgment 


ob-  and  there  will  be  elected  bad  representa- 
tives that  have  bad  judgment.  They  will 
make  serious  mistakes.  But  the  history 
of  this  Nation  is  replete  with  instances 
of  our  taking  that  risk.  That  is  what 
democracy  Is  all  about. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrield  to  me  so  that  I  may  make 
an  observation? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  wishes  to  advise  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  that  the  microphone  is  not  work- 
ing because  we  have  no  one  to  operate 

it.         

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Presiding 
OfBcer. 

I  suggest  that  it  has  been  through  a 
failure  of  the  legislative  process  that  we 
have  unintentionally  placed  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  in  his  present  predicament. 
I  think  it  is  unfair  to  Judge  his  actions 
without  reflecting  on  the  fact  that  he 
has  had  no  procedival  alternative  but 
to  act  as  he  has  acted,  given  his  convic- 
tion. 

We  have  passed  a  law,  I  must  assimie, 
that  authorizes  the  executive  branch  to 
classify  information.  We  all  realize  that 
far  more  information  has  been  classi- 
fied than  probably  was  ever  intended  by 
the  origiiial  enabling  legislation. 

The  Senator  is  quite  correct  when  he 
points  out  that  there  are  thousands  of 
employees  In  the  executive  branch  who 
classify  Information  as  Uiey  please,  and 
also  that  information  is  sometimes  clas- 
sifled  for  political  reasons,  rather  than 
reasons  related  to  the  national  security. 
This  has  happened  under  both  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  administrations 
and  will  continue  to  hmjpen  if  the  law 
remains  unchanged. 

Given  that  set  of  facts,  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  came  Into  possession  some 
months  ago  of  the  Ellsberg  papers.  He 
looked  at  them  and  concluded  they  were 
essentially  historic  in  character.  He  felt 
the  American  people  were  entitled  to 
know  that  history.  He  found  nothing  in 
those  papers  that  related  to  the  immedi- 
ate situation  on  the  battlefield  or  con- 
stituted any  hazard  to  our  troops  en- 
gaged in  the  war.  So  he  had  to  say  to 
himself,  "How  can  this  information  be 
related  to  the  American  people?"  Under 
the  existing  state  of  the  law,  there  was 
no  way.  Congress  had  reserved  to  it- 
self no  authority  to  declas^y.  Congress 
had  provided  no  procedure  by  which 
either  House  could  challenge  the  classi- 
flcation  placed  on  any  material  by  the 
executive  branch. 

Congress  has  simply  acquiesced  in  the 
assumption  of  that  authority  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive and  thus  imposed  on  ourselves 
the  obligation  to  adhere  to  whatever  de- 
cisions are  made  with  respect  to  classify- 
ing information  in  the  executive  branch 
of  Government. 

So  I  ask  you:  What  was  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  to  do  if  he  earnestly  be- 
lieved, as  I  feel  he  did,  that  this  was 
information  improperly  classified,  that 
shed  new  light  on  the  efficacy  of  those 
decision  which  have  kept  us  in  this  war? 
Well,  he  answered  that  question  by 
disclosing  the  information,  and  he  relied 
on  his  constitutional  immunity  as  a  Sen- 
ator of  the  United  States  to  protect  him 
against  prosecution,  nutt  is  a  poor  way 


of  dohig  business,  but  what  other  way 
did  we  leave  him?  He  is  one  Member  who 
refused  to  stay  gagged.  So  he  took  the 
only  course  available  to  him.  He  revealed 
the  information  on  his  own  responsibility 
and  stood  on  his  immunity  as  a  Sen- 
ator to  protect  him  against  prose- 
cution. It  is  no  fault  but  our  own 
that  we  have  left  ourselves  in  such 
position  that  no  Member  of  this 
body  can  challenge  an  Executive  deci- 
sion classifying  information,  no  matter 
how  foolish  that  decision  may  be,  no 
matter  how  unreleated  it  might  be  to  the 
security  interests  of  this  counby.  except 
by  violating  the  classification  and  falling 
back  upon  his  congressional  immunity 
under  the  CcoistitutlaQ. 

I  suggest  to  the  Senate  that  there  is  a 
better  way  to  do  this.  Tliere  is  a  way  to 
regularize  this  procedure  so  that  the 
Congress  recovers  for  Itself  the  authority 
to  declassify  informaUon  that,  in  the 
Judgment  of  the  Congress,  should  be 
made  public. 

Do  not  tell  me  that  present  procedures 
forUd  such  disclosures  as  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  has  made.  They  do  not. 
What  we  do  now  is  to  force  each  Mem- 
ber to  assume  an  individual  responsibility 
and  then  rely  upon  his  immunity  under 
the  Constitution  to  escape  the  conse- 
quences of  his  act 

So  we  do  not  maintain  a  secure  classi- 
fication system.  We  singly  force  a  mem- 
ber to  go  to  the  extremes  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  felt  he  was  obliged  to  go, 
in  order  to  disclose  information  that  he 
believed  the  American  people  should 
have. 

Why  do  we  not  take  that  burden  from 
the  shoulders  of  each  individual  Senator? 
Why  do  we  not  establish,  as  a  matter  of 
law,  a  procedure  by  which  the  Congress 
may  declassify?  Why  does  not  tliis  body 
assume  some  responsibility  in  determin- 
ing whether  or  not  a  given  memorandum, 
if  you  please,  ought  to  remain  classified? 
We  could  do  that.  In  fact.  I  should  like 
to  propose  an  amendment,  Mr.  President, 
to  the  law.  I  would  like  to  read  it  Just  so 
Members  who  are  here  may  be  informed. 
It  seems  to  me  it  would  go  far  toward 
regularizing  procedures  and  that  it 
really  deserves  the  serious  consideration 
of  this  body. 

The  amendment  I  should  like  to  pro- 
pose, reads  as  follows: 

Either  House  of  Congress  iruty,  under  ap- 
propriate rules  and  by  %  majority  vot«  of  the 
membetv  of  tbat  house  preamt  and  voting, 
(1)  declaaalfy  any  matarlal  claMlflad  by  a 
department,  agency,  or  Independent  eatab- 
Ilahment  of  the  Executive  Brancb  of  the 
United  States  government,  or  (2)  change  tbe 
claaslflcatlon  of  any  nicb  material  to  a  lower 
classification.  Each  house  of  Congress  Is  au- 
thorized to  adopt  rules  It  considers  appro- 
priate to  provide  procedures  by  which  de- 
daaalflcatlon  or  change  of  claaalflcatlon  of 
any  such  material  la  to  be  conaldarad  In  auch 
bouae. 

The  second  provision — perfected,  I 
might  say,  by  a  suggestion  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York,  at 
the  time  this  matter  was  before  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee — reads  as 
follows: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
Uw,  no  dvU  or  criminal  proceeding  aball 
b«  brought  or  conducted  by  any  officer  or 
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employee  of  the  United  Statee  Oovammant 
against  any  person  using  or  receiving  or 
against  any  peiaon  c«Mnmunlcatlng,  fumlab- 
iQg,  traDBmlttlng.  publishing,  or  otherwise 
making  available  any  material  decIaaaUled 
under  this  section  If  that  material  was  re- 
ceived or  made  available  after  such  dedas- 
■iflcatlom. 

Thus,  we  would  regularise  the  law  and 
reclaim  for  Congress  the  right  to  declas- 
sify information  that,  in  the  Judgment  of 
either  body,  acting  upon  a  majority 
vote,  was  felt  to  have  been  improperly 
classified. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Yes;  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  If  a  paper  is  classi- 
fied in  the  Pentagon  Building  or  in  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  or  by  the 
State  Department — in  all  three  cases  by 
the  agencies  in  question — and  it  comes 
over  here,  as  established  procedure  it  is 
then  that  we  discuss  proper  classifica- 
tion and  what  should  or  should  not  be 
declassified. 

I  can  say  in  all  honesty  that  in  most 
cases  when  that  is  done  through  the 
proper  committees  we  can  obtain  de- 
classification of  what  we  think  is  essen- 
tial and  at  the  same  time  we  do  not  run 
Into  the  risk  not  only  of  disclosing  an 
effective  war  plan  but  also  of  hurting 
people  who  are  working  for  this  Govern- 
ment in  foreign  countries. 

What  worries  me  is  tliat  if  we  get  into 
a  general  recision  of  declassification, 
where  people  who  are  not  on  the  com- 
mittees involved  would  decide  as  to  what 
would  or  would  not  be  done  with  respect 
to  declassification,  I  can  see  where  90 
percent  of  the  time  they  would  be  right 
but  the  10  percent  could  be  disastrous 
not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  political 
(iterations  but  also  from  the  standpoint 
of  lives. 

What  I  am  not  quite  clear  on  is  why  we 
cannot  proceed  as  we  have  done  in  the 
committee  on  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
serve  with  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  and 
other  committees,  and  argue  with  the 
various  executive  agencies  any  question 
as  to  whether  a  matter  should  or  should 
not  be  declassified.  Then  if  there  is  still 
a  difference  of  opinion — and  if  it  is  the 
intent  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Idaho  to  pursue  the  matter— in  the  in- 
terest of  the  country  he  could  bring  the 
specific  dlsagreemoits  on  the  specific 
classifications  in  question  before  the 
Senate  and  have  the  decision  made  on 
the  basis  of  tlie  extended  aindy  and  dis- 
cussion of  the  agency  memorandum  we 
are  trying  to  declassify. 

I  myself  would  have  great  difficulty  in 
voting  on  the  fioor  for  a  sweeping  deci- 
sis on  the  part  of  the  legislative 
branch  to  declassify  something  which  it 
was  felt  by  the  people  we  have  elected  or 
appointed  should  never  be  declassified 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  security  of  the 
United  States,  and  I  would  think  we 
would  be  in  a  much  better  position  to 
present  it  to  the  Senate  or  to  the  House — 
I  am  only  speaking  in  an  advisory  way 
about  that — and  have  that  body  do 
whatever  it  wanted  to  do. 

Today  or  yesterday  we  finally  got  a 
release  of  some  hearings,  and  I  think 
It  Is  fair  to  say  I  feel  we  got  everything 
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that  was  necessary  to  present  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  to  the  people,  on  the  special  op- 
erations in  LtuM  and  Cambodia.  There 
were  considerable  discussians  and  a  lot 
of  hearings,  but  the  pec^le  got  it. 

If  at  that  time  I  felt  we  had  not  got- 
ten adequate  inf  ormatian,  I  would  have 
been  willing  and  anxious  to  come  to  the 
Senate  and  say,  in  a  secret  session, 
"Here  is  the  problem."  But  I  cannot  see 
a  sweeping  declassification,  because  I  do 
not  think,  especially  with  respect  to  Sen- 
ators who  do  not  serve  on  the  committees 
involved,  that  neces«ully  their  opinion 
would  be  superior  to  those  people  who  are 
also  interested  in  the  security  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Let  me  say,  I  appreciate 
the  Senator's  comments,  and  I  think  this 
amendment  would  meet  his  concern,  be- 
cause it  provides  that : 

Each  House  of  Congress  Is  authorized  to 
adopt  rules  It  considers  appropriate  to  pro- 
vide procedures  by  which  classification  or 
change  of  classification  of  any  such  material 
la  to  be  considered  In  such  House. 

In  other  words.  I  would  think  that  this 
body  would  do  precisely  as  the  Scaoator 
from  Missouri  has  suggested,  that  the 
matter  should  lie,  in  the  first  instance, 
with  the  committee  having  Jurisdiction, 
and  that  every  elfort  should  be  made 
within  that  conunittee  to  work  out  an  ar- 
rangement with  the  executive  branch. 
More  often  than  not  such  an  arrange- 
ment would  be  worked  out.  But  in  those 
particular  cases  where  the  committee 
feels  that  a  given  piece  of  information 
ought  to  be  made  public,  that  It  is  wrong- 
ly classified,  and  the  executive  agency 
refuses  to  accede  to  the  committee's  re- 
quest, and  a  deadlock  develops  between 
the  executive  and  the  legislative 
branches,  then  I  think  the  question 
should  properly  be  brought  to  the  entire 
Senate,  so  the  Senate  can  hear  the  case 
and,  by  majority  vote,  can  work  its  will. 

Look  at  this  silly  business  we  are  In 
today.  We  have  brought  it  on  ourselves. 
The  Senator  from  Alaska  Is  going  to 
make  a  motion,  I  imderstand.  asking  the 
Senate  to  place  in  the  Recoro  informa- 
tion that  has  been  spread  across  the 
front  pages  of  every  major  newspaper  in 
the  coimtry.  What  an  absurdity.  Once 
this  Information  got  to  the  newspapers, 
whatever  protection  the  original  classi- 
fication gave  was  lost.  It  is  no  longer  con- 
cealed Information  or  secret  Information. 
It  is  information  that  is  as  public  as  the 
reach  of  the  New  York  Times  and  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  and  the  Washington 
Post  and  every  other  newspaper  that  has 
spread  it  out  in  public  print. 

Now  we  must  ask  ourselves,  are  we 
going  to  refuse  to  permit  information  to 
go  into  the  Congressional  Record  which 
has  already  been  published  and  broad- 
cast across  the  land? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  And  the  reason  for  this 
predicament  is  that  we  have  failed  to 
provide  for  ourselves  a  regular  way.  an 
orderly  method,  for  declassification. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  So  that 
we  may  proceed  with  some  regularity, 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  still  has  the 
fioor. 


Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mi.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
think  anyone  can  disagree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho.  He  is  arguing  that  we 
oufilit  to  obey  the  law,  and  not  violate 
the  law.  ConsequenUy  I  do  not  think  we 
should  set  a  precedent  of  violating  the 
law.  What  we  ought  to  do  is  pass  a  res- 
olution calling  iq;>on  the  administration 
to  declassify  it,  because  it  has  been  pub- 
lished and  is  no  longer  a  secret  docu- 
ment. But  for  us  to  stand  up  here  and 
vote,  while  it  is  still  marked  secret,  to 
violate  the  law  I  think  would  be  abso- 
lutely imprecedented  and  wrong. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  will  my 
colleague  jrleld  on  that  point?  If  I  may 
respectfully  make  a  correction,  and  I  do 
it  most  respectfully,  there  is  no  law  un- 
der which  that  document  or  this  docu- 
ment is  classified,  so  we  are  using  a  mis- 
nomer when  the  Senator  is  talking  about 
violating  laws.  We  would  be  violating  an 
Executive  order.  We  make  the  laws,  and 
the  only  law  is  the  Espionage  Act. 

If  Soiators  feel  these  papers  will  in- 
jure the  United  States,  then  obviously 
they  should  not  be  made  public.  But 
these  papers,  as  the  Soiator  from  Idaho 
has  stated,  have  already  been  made  pub- 
lic. They  have  not  injured  this  country. 
I  think  they  have  added  a  substance  to 
the  dialog  that  did  not  exist.  I  think  the 
Pentagon  papers  added  a  substance  to 
the  national  dialog  that  did  not  exist. 
So  we  break  no  laws,  and  I  hope  we 
will  correct  our  rhetoric;  and  as  we  cor- 
rect it  I  think  we  should  correct  our 
viewpoint. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Either  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  is  confused,  or  someone  is. 
There  has  been  reference  here  by  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  that  there  is  a  viola- 
tion of  the  law.  I  cannot  figure  out  what 
law  it  is  that  is  being  violated.  I  under- 
stood the  Senator  fnun  Alaska  to  say, 
and  no  one  disputed  him,  that  the  only 
law  is  the  espionage  law.  The  espionage 
law  does  not  authorize  the  executive,  any 
executive,  to  classify  anything  he  feels 
like. 

I  would  like  to  ask  either  Senator  who 
referred  to  the  violation  of  the  law  what 
law  they  had  reference  to.  I  ask  this  for 
my  own  information.  I  am  not  aware  of 
such  a  law;  of  course,  there  are  a  lot 
of  laws  I  am  not  aware  of,  of  this  nature. 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  Maybe  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  would  like  to  respond. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  What  is  the  origin 
of  that  law? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  believe  the  confusion 
was  caused  by  what  I  read  right  at  the 
beginning.  The  stamp,  the  classification 
stamp  that  has  the  marking  contains 
this  paragraph  which  leans  on  the  Es- 
pi<uiage  Act,  and  when  you  look  at  them 
separately  you  think  it  is  against  the 
law.  but  whm  you  lay  them  together,  you 
know  that  there  is  no  violation  of  the 
law.  There  has  to  be  Intent  to  do  harm 
to  your  country  in  order  to  violate  the 
law. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  ^^th  aU  deference. 
I  have  great  respect  for  the  Senator  from 
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Rhode  Island.  Did  he  not  say  tnat  it 
would  be  a  violation  of  the  law? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Well,  I  so  under  stand 
It. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  am  not  tryl  ig  to 
outwit  the  Senator.  I  want  to  understand 
the  situation. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  have  not 
the  subject,  and  I  cannot  put  my 
on  the  particular  title  in  the  Code, 
I  would  assume,  and  I  think  this 
researched  and  determined,  that 
is  some  authority  given  to  the  execi 
department  to  mark  certain  documi 
secret.  I  do  not  think  they  are  doing 
willy-nilly:  they  must  have  gotten  lei 
authority  to  do  it. 

Mr.    FULBRIOHT.    That    is    exac 
what  I  would  like  to  know. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  did  not  research 
I  do  not  Imow  where  he  gets  his  autho: 
ity.  All  I  know  is  that  it  has  been  go! 
on  for  some  time  without  challenge 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  did. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  My  imderstan 
is  that  the  only  authority  is  an  Execui 
order.    Executive   Order   No.    10501 
something  like  that,  which  is  not  a 
and  the  violation  of  that  by  any  p: 
citizen,  such  as  any  of  us,  as  far 
can  see  it,  caimot  be  considered  a 
imless  you  can  tie  it  into  the  Espii 
Act,  which  is  quite  a  different  thin 
I  otUy  want  to  imderstand  what  thi 
ation  is. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
Senator  will  yield.  I  think  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkan^  has 
spoken  accurately  of  the  state!  of  the 
law,  at  least  as  far  as  I  understaad  it. 

The  executive  branch,  for  a  lorfe  time, 
hsis  followed  the  pr£u;tice  of  classifjrlng 
materials.  I  had  assumed  that  tl  is  au- 
thority had  originally  been  corferred 
upon  the  executive  branch  by  {mjact  of 
Congress,  and  that  the  classif  cation 
process  is  made  pursuant  to  that  act. 
But  we  do  not  have,  as  England  i  loes,  a 
secret  papers  law.  It  is  a  crime  in  E  igland 
for  any  paper  to  be  revealed  or  dt  closed 
that  falls  within  such  a  classiflcat  on. 

We  have  no  comparable  law.  Tl:  e  only 
criminal  statute  that  we  have  is  t  le  Es- 
pionage Act,  and  I  think  liability  under 
that  act  does  depend  upon  crimlnnl  in- 
tent. So  I  misspoke  myself  when  ti  Iking 
about  the  law.  I  did  not  mean  to  cc  nfuse 
anyone.  What  I  was  talking  abou ;  was 
the  regular  procedure  we  have  cone  to 
follow,  the  regular  classification  practice 
in  the  executive  branch. 

But  that  does  not  take  any  of  the  !orce 
from  the  argmnent  I  make  that  if  w ;  are 
going  to  permit  the  executive  bran(  ;h  to 
classify,  we  ought  to  retain  authority 
in  Congress  to  declassify  in  cases  v  here 
we  think  classification  is  inapprop:  late, 
improper,  or  otherwise  ill-conct  Ived. 
That  is  why  I  woiild  hope  that  we  n  light 
consider  such  an  amendment  in  the  near 
future. 

Just  one  further  remark,  and  tl  en  I 
shall  be  finished.  If  we  were  to  adopt  such 
an  amendment,  then  there  would  t  e  no 
ambiguity  or  confusion  about  an  ndi- 
vldual  Member  disclosing  information 
that  is  classified.  We  would  havejou 
own  rule.  We  would  have  our  own 
larized  procedure  for  determining  ttiat. 
And  when  a  committee  failed  to  react  an 


agreement  on  a  given  case  with  the  exe- 
cutive branch,  we  could  submit  it  to  the 
entire  Senate,  and  let  the  Senate  make 
its  determination. 

But  I  Join  with  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  in  sajrlng  that  Congress  has  fallen 
to  a  very  low  estate  when  it  is  willing  to 
allow  the  Executive  to  make  the  full  de- 
termination, even  in  cases  where  we  can- 
not Justify  that  determination,  and  when 
we  provide  to  our  own  Members  no  means 
for  challenging  the  classification  or  for 
making  the  information  public,  in  a  reg- 
ularized way. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper). 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  will  do 
my  best. 

The  Senator  was  talking  about  his  pro- 
posed amendment.  Is  he  referring  to 
covering  documents  that  came  regularly 
to  a  committee,  or  would  he  Include 
documents  and  information  that  came 
from  any  source? 

Senators  were  speaking  a  minute  ago 
about  the  violation  of  law.  I  wish  I  had 
the  Pentagon  papers  case  before  me.  as 
I  recall,  there  is  a  general  law  against 
espionage,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  con- 
vict anyone  on  unless  such  Information 
actually  was  of  assistance  to  an  enemy. 
I  believe  there  is  a  law  against  members 
of  the  executive  department  disclosing, 
or  whatever  you  call  it,  taking  and  giv- 
ing to  others  classified  information. 
Would  the  Senator,  by  his  amendment, 
apply  it  to  all  information  secured  legal- 
ly or  illegally? 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  If  I  may  address  myself 

to  that 

Mr.  COOPER.  Because  that  has  become 
a  question  before  the  courts. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Yes.  There  is  no  law 
covering  any  member  of  the  executive 
department  any  more  than  any  law 
covering  a  Member  of  Congress  or  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States.  The  only 
law  Is  Espionage  Act.  So  a  fellow  who 
works  for  the  Pentagon  and  gives  out 
Information,  and  that  information  is 
classified  top  secret,  but  it  is  not  in- 
jurious to  the  Nation,  there  is  no  law 
to  prosecute  him  imder,  because  the 
Espionage  Act  is  inoperative.  That  is 
why  the  case  against  Daniel  Ellsberg  is 
very  minorly  under  the  Espionage  Act. 
They  cannot  get  him  on  that.  They  are 
going  to  try  to  get  him  on  conspiracy — 
which  is  a  catch-all — or  conversion,  like 
they  could  probably  get  me  on  conver- 
sion if  I  took  a  Government  vehicle  and 
drove  it  to  Baltimore  and  left  the  car 
there.  I  could  be  had  under  conversion. 
Just  as  I  could  be  had  as  a  citizen  for 
converting  these  documents.  These  were 
Government  documents  that  I  acquired — 
not  from  the  Government,  but  through 
private  sources.  But  the  person  who  gave 
them  to  me  obviously  took  them  from  the 
Govenunent  and  gave  them  back  to  the 
Government,  because  I  am  still  a  member 
of  the  Government.  So  it  is  a  conversion 
process.  That  is  the  (mly  thing  of  which 
I  would  be  guilty. 

Mr.   LONG.   Mr.   President,   will   the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.GRAVEL.Iyldd. 
Mr.  LONG.  I  looked  at  the  memo- 
randum that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 


quoted  to  us.  I  gained  the  impressioa 
that  he  could  be  somewhat  In  error  in  the 
construction  he  placed  on  it.  I  do  not 
believe  that  his  memorandum  quotes 
verbatim  what  the  statute  says,  althou^ 
it  may.  The  Senator's  memorandum 
says — I  just,  am  Just  trsrlng  to  recall  cer- 
tain key  words  from  It — that  it  would 
be  a  crime  to  release  certain  classifled 
information  if  you  had  reason  to  believe 
that  this  could  be  used  to  the  injury  of 
the  United  States. 

Bfr.  GRAVEL.  Yes. 

Mr.  LONG.  If  the  document  bears  the 
word  "secret"  right  on  there,  somebody 
must  have  thought  that  this  could  be 
used  to  the  injury  of  the  United  States. 
If  you  see  the  word  "secret,"  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  that  puts  you  on  notice 
that  somebody  thinks  this  could  be  used 
to  the  injury  of  the  United  States.  If 
you  are  going  to  release  it,  you  must 
know  that  somebody  thought  it  should 
not  be  released,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
that  act  could  be  construed  to  place  a 
burden  on  you  that  you  reveal  at  your 
peril  when  you  Judge  that  in  no  way 
this  conceivably  could  injure  the  United 
States,  which  is  a  pretty  difficult  thing 
to  conclude  once  you  say  that  you  are  on 
notice  that  it  is  secret  or  top  secret.  Then, 
it  seems  to  me,  you  would  have  to  ana- 
lyze that  and  say,  "No,  there  is  no  way;  I 
caimot  conceive  of  any  reason  to  think 
there  is  any  way  this  could  be  used  to 
injure  the  United  States."  You  are  on 
notice  that  somebody  seems  to  think  it 
can  be  the  cause  of  injury,  because  he 
marked  it  secret. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
That  is  what  the  memorandum  says. 

If,  in  my  Judgment,  when  I  see  this  in- 
formation, when  I  release  this  to  the 
American  people,  and  in  my  Judgment  I 
think  it  will  hurt  the  country,  I  have  vio- 
lated the  Espioiu«e  Act.  But  if  in  my 
Judgment  I  do  not  think  this  will  injure 
the  United  States,  if  I  think  this  will 
help  to  stop  the  killing  of  Americans,  I 
am  bound  to  release  it.  in  my  Judgment. 

As  I  said  earlier,  when  I  was  23  years 
old  I  had  more  power  with  respect  to  clas- 
sification than  I  have  today,  at  41. 1  was 
a  top  secret  control  officer  in  Europe.  I 
had  five  safes  behind  my  desk.  I  had  the 
combination.  I  could  either  classify  or 
declassify.  All  the  reports  I  wrote  as  a 
secret  agent — tail  jobs,  opening  people's 
mail — I  had  the  stamps  on  my  desk. 

If  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  was  a 
Senator  in  1953  or  1954, 1  could  have  put 
my  stamp  on  papers  that  he  could  not 
see,  and  I  do  not  think  that  is  right,  be- 
cause I  think  that  in  1954,  if  he  was  a 
Member  of  this  body,  he  had  more  power 
and  more  Judgment  that  I  did  when  I 
was  23. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  do  not  know  whether  I 
had.  If  I  saw  the  secret  stamp  on  that 
doctunent  and  I  proceeded  to  release  it, 
that  should  put  me  on  warning  that 
somebody  thought  this  could  injure  the 
United  States  if  released.  It  seems  to  me 
that  I  would  have  to  have  a  pretty  strong 
case  to  conclude  that  this  could  not  pos- 
sibly injure  the  United  States.  If  some- 
thing was  in  there  that  could  be  used  by 
someone  against  the  best  interests  of  this 
country,  it  seems  to  me  that  perhaps  I 
ought  to  recognize  that  it  could  be  used  to 
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Injure  the  United  States.  It  might  not: 
but  it  could:  and  if  I  had  any  reason 
whatever  to  think  that  it  could  be  used 
that  way,  I  should  not  release  It. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  In  response  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  I  should  like  to 
say  this: 

Quite  plainly,  the  fact  that  somebody 
decides  to  label  something  "secret"  does 
not  mean  that  he  exercised  very  good 
judgment  and  that  the  security  of  the 
country  is  therefore  involved  in  keeping 
that  secret. 

I  have  been  trying  to  research  this 
matter.  Let  me  cite  some  examples  of  in- 
stances in  which  someone  thought  some- 
thing should  be  secret. 

Mr.  William  G.  Florence,  retired  civil- 
ian security  classification  policy  expert, 
testifying  before  the  House  committee 
recently,  said: 

Not  «o  very  long  ago,  someone  In  the  Navy 
Department  placed  the  SECRET  marking  on 
•ome  newspaper  article  (I)  ...  A  special  di- 
rective had  to  be  published  to  tell  people  not 
to  classify  newspapers. 

Plainly,  there  was  an  error  of  judg- 
ment. 

From  a  Wall  Street  Journal  article  of 
June  25.  1971: 

Today  almost  3S  years  after  the  end  of 
World  War  n,  U.S.  archives  stUl  hold  some 
100  mUllon  pages  of  classified  war  rec- 
ords. .  .  .  The  government  process  of  de- 
classification Is  haphazard  and  cumtm- 
aome  .  .  . 

Perhaps  there  was  a  reason  at  the  time, 
but  there  is  no  reason  now  for  most  of 
that  still  to  be  classified. 

Arthur  Goldberg  said,  after  his  ex- 
perience at  the  United  Nations,  in  testi- 
fying before  the  House  Foreign  Opera- 
tions and  Government  Information  Sub- 
committee : 

I  have  read  and  prepared  countless  thou- 
sands of  classified  documents  and  pcuticl- 
pated  In  classifying  some  of  them.  In  my 
experience,  75  percent  of  these  should  never 
have  been  classified  in  the  first  place;  an- 
other 16  percent  quickly  outlived  the  need 
for  secrecy;  and  only  about  ten  percent  gen- 
uinely required  restricted  access  over  any 
dgnlflcant  period  of  time. 

Let  me  read  again  from  the  testimony 
of  Mr.  William  O.  Florence,  formerly 
with  Headquarters,  U.S.  Air  Force.  He 
said  to  the  House  Committee  recently: 

Some  time  ago,  one  of  the  service  chiefs  of 
staff  wrote  a  note  to  the  other  chiefs  of  staff 
stating  brlefiy  that  too  many  papers  were 
being  circulated  with  the  Top  Secret  claasl- 
flcatlon.  He  suggested  that  the  use  of  that 
classification  should  be  reduced.  Believe  It  or 
not,  that  note  was  marked  Top  Secret. 

Mr.  JAVIT8.  IiCr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  The  thing  that  impresses 
me  about  this  debate — with  all  respect  to 
all  of  us — is  really  our  lack  of  profound 
knowledge  of  the  law,  which  is  now  going 
to  be  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
lack  of  profoimd  knowledge  of  the  real 
problems  of  policy  which  are  involved. 

I  will  give  two  examples.  It  is  my  best 
recollection — and  I  am  being  very  careful 
in  the  choice  of  words— that  the  reason 


that  dictated  my  suggestion  to  Senator 
Chxtbch  for  a  revision  of  that  amend- 
ment was  a  secticm  in  the  law  which  gave 
the  Executive  the  power  to  classic  docu- 
ments and  to  punish  individuals  who 
would  publish  or  disseminate  documents 
so  classifled.  So  I  argued  that  even  if  we 
declassified  or  reclassified,  anybody  pub- 
lishing would  still  be  liable  under  the 
law  for  having  violated  the  fact  that  the 
Executive  had  classifled,  even  if  we  de- 
classifled. 

So  the  law  had  to  be  changed,  and 
that  is  what  Senator  CHimcH  cranked 
into  his  amendment. 

The  question  of  policy  is  very  pro- 
found. You  have  to  reconcile  your  privi- 
lege and  mine  as  a  Senator  to  have  im- 
munity, notwithstanding  the  high  inter- 
ests of  the  country.  As  to  Senator 
CHxnicH's  amendment,  that  is  what 
fouled  us  up,  and  that  is  why  we  did  not 
actually  plow  through  it  with  the  convic- 
tion we  might  have  in  the  committee — 
we  saw  that  that  would  not  stand  up  in 
the  face  of  our  immunity. 

Suppose  we  adopt  this  amendment. 
Suppose  the  Senate  did  classify.  Suppose 
the  Senator  said,  "In  my  conscience,  even 
if  the  Senate  did  classify,  I  am  still  go- 
ing to  read  it  into  the  Record  and  any- 
body can  publish  it.  Then  they  have  the 
recourse  they  had  under  the  Pentagon 
papers,  and  nothing  is  going  to  happen 
to  me,  because  nothing  happened  to  Bur- 
ton K.  Wheeler." 

The  question  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  is  this:  We  realize  how  impor- 
tant these  papers  are.  They  are  out,  any- 
how. There  is  a  school  that  says  they  are 
not  out  if  they  are  out  even  if  the  papers 
think  they  published  them:  it  is  when 
we  publish  them  that  they  are  really  oflB- 
clal  and  really  out.  I  wonder  whether  the 
Senator  would  think  it  responsible,  in  the 
interest  of  responsibility,  if  some  small 
group  of  Senators,  elected  by  us,  right 
now,  should  bring  into  the  Senate  a  rec- 
onunendation  as  to  how  to  handle  this 
situation.  How  do  you  reconcile  the  im- 
munity of  the  individual  Senator,  the 
responsibility  of  the  body,  and  some  re- 
sponsibility— we  must  recognize  its  exist- 
ence— in  the  executive  department  for 
the  security  of  the  whole  Nation?  We 
have  the  same  responsibility.  Will  the 
people  be  irretrievably  damaged  if  what 
the  Senator  wants  to  publish  tomorrow 
is  not  published  for  2  weeks,  so  that  we 
may  really  get  a  clear  sighting,  as  a  body, 
upon  what  piece  of  legislation  we  ought 
to  adopt,  probably  separately  or  in  the 
State  Department  authorization,  upon 
this  question,  which  is  so  vexing. 

With  aU  fairness  to  the  Senator.  I 
might  say  that  whatever  individuals 
might  think  about  what  he  did  or  did  not 
do,  he  certainly  has  posed  a  question 
which  demands  resolution. 

Senator  Fulbright,  whom  I  deeply 
honor — though  on  occasion  I  have  not 
been  able  to  see  eye  to  eye  with  him — 
has  had  this  matter  very  deep  in  his 
heart,  the  question  of  principle,  and  he 
has  taken  many  hard  knocks,  because  he 
simply  would  not  allow  any  one  man, 
more  than  himself,  to  have  the  imchal- 
lenged  right  to  tell  the  American  people 
what  they  should  know  or  should  not 
know.  So  I  ask  that  question.  It  is  more^ 


or  less  in  the  genesis  of  the  views  of  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pas- 
tors) .  This  is  a  serious  matter,  our  rec- 
onciling three  sometimes  conflicting 
points  of  view — the  individual,  this  body, 
and  the  President.  Should  we  not  do  our 
utmost  to  come  up  with  a  deeply  con- 
sidered policy,  as  a  body,  rather  than 
off  the  cuff,  as  it  were,  to  authorize  the 
Senator  for  generalized  reasons,  like  the 
public  should  know,  or  the  information  is 
being  denied,  a  basic  poUcy  which  the 
Senate  could  adopt  as  a  body  and  stand 
on  before  the  whole  country? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  candidly  state  that  I 
have  already  made  my  statement  as  to 
my  philosophical  views  with  respect  to 
the  matter  before  us.  I  would  be  accom- 
modating to  that  suggestion.  It  might  be 
the  Judicious  way  to  go  at  it.  I  was  im- 
pressed with  the  offer  made  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  .  So  I  cer- 
tainly would  not  want  to  push  this  body 
into  a  resolution  of  this  matter  if  we  are 
imminently  going  to  undertake  a  funda- 
mental change,  which  is  really  what  I  am 
pushing  for  to  begin  with.  I  want  to  in- 
form this  body  and  the  Nation,  so  that  if 
this  will  act  as  a  catalyst,  to  make  us 
assert  some  responsibility  in  this  area,  I 
would  be  happy  and  certainly  would  be 
glad  to  accommodate  the  Senate  as  long 
as  it  will  consider  it  with  dispatch  within 
the  intent  of  the  suggestion  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York,  realizing  the  time- 
liress  of  this  information.  So  I  would  be 
prepared  to  accommodate  whatever  this 
body  would  be  willing  to  accept  in  the 
handling  and  declassifying  of  this,  and 
then  more  permanently  to  consider  ac- 
tion governing  its  future  activities  in  re- 
gard to  this  matter. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
add  a  footnote  to  the  last  colloquy  that 
has  just  taken  place,  it  seems  to  me  it 
would  be  sound  to  end  this  day's  proceed- 
ings with  a  determination  that  we  shall 
not  vote  or  be  asked  to  vote  to  open  the 
record  today,  but  that  the  matter  be  left 
for  consideration  either  by  a  committee 
or  fixed  on  by  the  leadership  with  a  later 
recommendation  to  us  because,  I  for 
one,  while  I  yield  to  no  man  in  my  desire 
that  the  public  should  know  everything 
it  can  know,  I  am  not  willing  now  to  vote 
to  open  something  that  I  have  not  had  a 
chance  to  read  myself. 

On  the  argument  that  all,  substan- 
tially all,  or  a  greater  part  of  this  ma- 
terial has  already  been  made  public,  so 
therefore  let  the  rest  go  out,  I  say  that 
would  really  boomerang  because  the  em- 
phasis on  lack  of  understanding  for  quick 
action  is  here.  As  the  greater  part  of  It 
has  aheady  been  published  and  is  in  the 
public  domain  already,  the  public  does 
not  need  to  have  that  part,  and  to  have 
this  body  take  action  on  it  today.  There- 
fore, I  would  hope  that  what  I  sense  to  be 
the  trend  of  the  thought  of  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  would  follow  out  to  its  logi- 
cal conclusion,  that  we  might  all  agree 
with  it,  so  far  as  ending  today's  session  is 
concerned. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  If  I  could  add,  because  I 
realize  the  seriousness  of  the  way  this 
debate  has  developed.  I  have  changed  my 
mind  and  I  do  not  want  to  push  for  ac- 
tion today.  I  was  just  thinking  more  In 
terms  of  a  time  certain:  but  I  will  be  will- 
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Ing  to  throw  that  out  the  window  if  thUi 
body  could  develop  a  course  of  actioi  — a 
physical  course  of  action.  That  wiuld 
satisfy  me  eminently. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  want  first  to  \ 
a  question  and  then  to  comment. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (1 
Javits)  whom  I  regard  as  one  of 
great  lawyers,  possibly  the  best  lawyerjin 
this  body,  and  a  former  attorney  ge 
eral  of  New  York  State,  referred  to  the 
law  which  authorizes  the  Presldentjto 
classify  material.  I  have  been  searching. 
What  Is  that  law  that  authorizes  the 
President  to  classify? 

Rlr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  is  rlgh  to 
ask  that  question.  I  said  that  I  was  dr  iw- 
ing  on  my  reference.  That  was  one  of  the 
reasons  I  think  we  need  a  little  tim< .  It 
was  that  section  that  caused  me  to  m  ake 
the  suggestion  to  the  Senator  from  Id  iho 
(Mr.  Church),  which  he  incorpora«d. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  As  of  the  mom  int, 
though,  the  Senator  cannot  think  ol  it? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Right. 

Mr.  PDLBRIGHT.  For  the  informa  ion 
of  the  Senate  we  discussed  this  master 
in  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relati  ms. 
The  matter  was  brought  up  in  the  o  tm- 
mittee  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  md 
the  Senator  from  New  York  made  his 
contributi(Hi,  and  a  very  forceful  one ,  as 
he  always  does.  The  committee  xras 
favorably  disposed — I  think  the  majority 
was — but  for  reasons  of  some  doubt,  sjuch 
as  the  Senator  has  raised  here  today  we 
did  not  take  action.  We  did  not  vot  i  it 
down,  but  we  did  not  proceed  with  i :. 

What  the  Senator  from  New  York  das 
suggested  is  the  correct  way  to  proci  sed, 
if  I  may  say  so  to  the  Senator  fiom 
Alaska,  for  the  further  reason  that  the 
papers  have  been  already  publisl  ed, 
practically  aU  of  them — I  think  all\of 
them.  But  that  does  not  minimize  its 
portance  because  of  what  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  has  precipitated  here  in  the 
Senate.  If  we  proceed  to  do  what  the 
Senator  from  New  York  has  suggest 
and  what  was  suggested  in  the  coi 
tee,  I  think  that  would  be  the  right 
to  go  about  it,  because  this  is  a  very 
cult  and  puzzling  situation.  While  I 
not  researched  it  thoroughly,  I  have/in- 
qiiired  in  some  depth,  and  I  have  not 
been  able  to  find  anyone  to  cite  any  Daw 
authorizing  the  President  to  classif:  as 
against  the  right  of  Congress  to  in- 
formation. He  took  to  himself,  imdei  an 
Executive  order,  tis  the  Senator  f:  om 
Alaska  has  properly  said,  to  regulate  the 
executive  department,  which  he  caii  do, 
but  it  is  not  a  law  which  applies  tol  the 
public  nor  to  the  Senate.  That  is  a  fur- 
ther reason  why  I  think  Congress  shduld 
proceed  along  the  lines  of  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  and  the  Senator  from  Ifew 
York. 

It  is  a  very  difiBcult  question  for 
committee.  The  Senator  from  Misso 
now  that  he  has  gotten  this  final  cl 
ance,  is  relaxed  about  it.  He  complaiiied 
about  it.  But  he  was  really  concenfcd 
about  the  difficulty  in  getting  his  he 
ings  cleared.  It  sometimes  took  6  mont' 
to    get    a    reasonably    simple    hea 
cleared.  It  finally  worked  out. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Senator  fro  i 
Alaska  and  the  Senate  as  a  whole  w  1 
proceed  as  the  Senator  from  New  Yoi  c 


has  suggested.  It  will  be  very  important, 
now  that  it  has  been  raised,  that  we  do 
do  something  along  this  line.  I  would  cer- 
tainly back  that.  I  would  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  If  we  do  this,  we  will  have  clari- 
fied one  of  the  most  puzzling  and  most 
difficult  parts  of  law,  because  it  has  cre- 
ated a  situation  where  we  accuse  the 
President  of  overclasslfjring  and  he  is  Ir- 
ritated with  Congress  as  a  result.  It  con- 
tributes to  the  misunderstanding  and 
the  bitterness  between  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina, 
who  was  here  earlier,  has  had  a  similar 
problem  in  his  committee  in  the  same 
kind  of  context,  so  I  think  he  would  be 
interested.  I  am  very  sorry,  indeed,  that 
he  is  not  here,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina.  He  is  really  an  expert  in  this 
field.  He  should  be  a  member,  I  think,  of 
any  body  which  considers  this,  along 
with  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  BCr.  President,  I 
have  heard  these  comments  here,  that 
we  cannot  find  anything  in  the  law.  Well, 
how  do  we  suppose  the  Rosenbergs  were 
convicted  of  espionage? 

How  do  we  suppose  the  British  con- 
victed men  like  Foster  and  Lord  Haw- 
haw? 

This  is  the  first  time  I  have  heard 
these  laws  do  not  exist.  I  believe  that 
they  can  be  found  on  the  books. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  yield? 
Mr.  ORAVEL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr  President.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  for  yielding  to  me. 
He  knows  the  high  regard  I  have  for  him, 
having  occupied  adjoining  desks  with 
him  in  the  Senate  diiring  the  entire  last 
Congress. 

However,  I  cannot  support  his  position 
in  this  matter.  I  am  a  Junior  Member  of 
this  body,  but  I  am  still  as  interested 
as  any  other  Senator  in  the  history  and 
traditions  of  the  Senate.  I  do  not  ap- 
prove of  using  the  great  U.S.  Senate  as 
a  catspaw  for  the  release  of  information 
that  anyone  would  be  unwilling  to  release 
on  the  street  comer  or  in  any  public 
building  outside  of  the  Senate  Chamber. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska 
has  this  information.  He  has  had  it  for 
some  time.  He  wants  to  see  that  it  is  dis- 
seminated throughout  the  country.  How- 
ever, I  do  not  feel  that  we  ought  to  allow 
the  Senate  to  be  used  as  this  vehicle. 
If  we  permit  this  to  be  done  this  time, 
we  are  going  to  permit  the  cleaning  out  of 
every  vault  in  the  Pentagon,  the  clean- 
ing out  of  every  safe  in  Washinton,  the 
dusting  olT  of  docimients.  and  the  offer- 
ing of  them  here  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

If  we  are  going  to  establish  a  prece- 
dent for  allowing  this,  that  is  what  we 
are  going  to  have  to  face  in  the  days  to 
oome. 

This  suggestion  by  the  dlstingxiished 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javtis) 
merely  prolongs  the  action.  I  think  we 
ought  to  decide  this  question  this  very 
afternoon  and  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  that  we  do  not  want  him  us- 
ing the  U.S.  Senate  to  release  infoima- 
tion  of  this  sort. 

I  hope  that  this  matter  will  be  de- 
cided right  here  this  afternoon  and  that 
we  will  not  leave  it  hanging  and  not  let 


the  Senator  from  Alaska  entertain  the 
belief  that  the  \JJB.  Senate  is  going  to  al- 
low Itaelf  to  be  used  for  the  rdease  of 
information  that  he  is  not  willing  to 
release  on  his  own  outside  of  the  Senate 
Chamber. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Blr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
California. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BniTSKH) .  The  Senator  from  California 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  first  that  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  has  performed  a  useful  service 
in  provoking  this  discussion  and  the  con- 
sideration of  a  matter  that  is  of  very 
serious  importance.  He  has  not  sought  to 
release  this  material  unilaterally.  He 
sought  to  do  it  by  unanimous  consent  of 
the  Senate.  Then  he  sought  to  read  the 
material  into  the  Rccoao.  It  was  then 
made  plain  that  there  would  be  a  secret 
session  if  that  was  done,  so  that  the  in- 
formaticni  would  still  be  withheld. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  followed 
that  course  and  sought  merely  to  discuss 
it  here  and  not  to  read  it,  but  to  leave  it 
up  to  the  Senate  to  determine  what  it 
felt  to  be  appropriate. 

Many  constructive  contributions  have 
been  made  in  this  matter.  I  think  the 
most  constructive  was  that  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  (Mr.  Chttbch)  ,  who  dis- 
cussed the  fact  that  the  matter  of  deal- 
ing with  this  is  not  how  to  deal  with  this 
as  it  relates  to  the  Kissinger  papers,  but 
how  to  deal  with  it  in  the  future  when 
we  have  problems  so  that  the  adminis- 
tration will  consider  the  careful  declas- 
sification of  documents  when  that  is  in 
order. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits)  outlined  his  suggestion  for  solv- 
ing the  inmiediate  problem.  I  came  to  the 
Senate  Chamber  with  a  procedure  to  do 
what  the  Senator  from  New  York  sug- 
gests might  be  a  wise  course  of  action  in 
case  the  approach  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Oravil)  of  simply  having  an 
up  and  down  vote  on  the  release  of  this 
information  to  the  pubUc  was  not  de- 
cided to  be  the  wise  coiu^e  to  follow. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  showed  him- 
self to  be  very  accommodating.  He  is  pre- 
pared to  leave  it  up  to  us  as  to  whether 
we  want  to  let  each  Senator  have  a 
chance  to  read  the  docimients  and  form 
his  own  Judgment  and  determine 
whether  or  not  it  is  proper  for  a  secret 
label  to  be  on  all  or  inui;  of  the  material. 

I  have  a  suggestion,  and  can  probably 
make  it  sis  a  unanimous-consent  request 
or  tentatively  as  a  motion.  However,  I 
will  not  do  it  imtil  we  have  had  time  to 
consider  the  matter,  because  many  of  us 
may  not  think  this  ts  a  proper  course  to 
take.  I  can  propose  this  as  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  or  make  a  motion.  We 
can  have  the  material,  the  so-called  Kis- 
singer papers,  read  into  the  Rkcord,  but 
not  for  <K)en  publication  at  this  point, 
because  it  Is  material  that  a  majority 
has  not  yet  decided  should  be  read  into 
the  Record,  and  we  are  in  a  secret  ses- 
sion. 

I  would  then  suggest  that  the  Record 
be  delivered  by  the  chief  reporter  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
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mlttM  and  tbat  vtNip  of  Senators  whom 
I  will  suggest.  Then  we  would  have.  I 
think,  a  group  that  would  serve  in  the 
future  under  the  proposal  of  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  to  look  at  this  matiwrial  and 
decide  and  report  to  the  Senate  or  to 
release  all  of  it,  none  of  it.  <x  part  of  it. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  President 
Nixon's  new  classiflcation  cM^ers  specify 
la  the  Executive  order  that  when  in  the 
process  of  the  consideration  of  dedassi- 
flcatiim.  the  prime  purpose  should  be  to 
labd  that  material  that  should  be  declas- 
sified, to  entirely  declassify  it  and  not 
coosldftr  any  docummt  in  its  entirety  as 
a  really  classified  secret. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  members  of 
the  committee  to  discuss  this  matter  be 
the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Stennis),  who  is  also  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee:  that  along  with 
bim,  the  ranking  Republican  member, 
the  Senator  from  Biaine  (Mrs.  Smith), 
who  is  also  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee; and  since  the  State  Department 
is  involved  and  there  are  reports  that  the 
State  Department  is  involved  in  this  re- 
port, that  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Rdatlons  Committee,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  FxnjRioHT)  also  be  on 
tbe  committee;  that  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican member,  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Aiken),  who  is  also  on  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee;  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervim),  who 
is  also  on  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee and  on  the  Government  Operations 
Committee,  and  is  a  man  who  is 
deeply  concerned  about  this  matter  and 
a  man  who  is  very  learned  about  this 
subject  of  secrecy  in  Oovemment,  also 
be  on  the  committee;  and  that  the  sixth 
member  of  the  committee  be  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  (Mr.  Alloit),  the 
chairman  of  the  R^ublican  P(dicy  Com- 
mittee and  also  a  member  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee;  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollincs), 
who  is  also  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  a  man  with  experience  in 
military  Intelligence  operations,  also  be 
on  the  committee:  that  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Bfr.  Mathias)  .  who  is  on  the 
Government  Operatlcais  Committee  and 
represents  a  different  viewpoint  and  has 
also  been  involved  in  considering  with 
great  seriousness  the  great  involvement 
of  these  matters,  be  on  the  committee; 
and  finally  that  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana (Mr.  Ellender)  be  on  the  com- 
mittee as  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate,  and  also  as  a  member  and 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

I  think  that  We  can  rdbr  upon  the 
Judgment  of  this  group  of  Senators  to 
decide  whether  any  or  all  or  part  of 
these  docimients  should  be  released.  I 
throw  this  out  as  a  suggestion  for  re- 
solving the  problem. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yteld  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  is 
that  Just  as  to  the  question  of  the  pub- 
lication of  it  or  the  consideration  of  the 
proposal  of  tbe  Senator  from  Idaho? 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
suggesting  only  that  we  consider  these 
particular  papers,  llie  Senator  from 
Idaho  will  offer  his  formula  for  future 
papers  as  an  amendment  to  the  pending 
subject. 

Mr.  FULBRiaHT.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
much  more  interested  in  the  proposal  of 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  than  I  am  in  the 
papers.  I  do  not  think  that  the  further 
publication  of  the  papers  is  important, 
exo^t  with  respect  to  resolving  the  ques- 
tion involved  here.  I  hope  that  we  do  not 
overlook  the  problem  of  dealing  with  the 
other  matter  which  is  much  more  im- 
portant. That  Is  my  point. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
two  amendments  that  I  would  like  to 
make  to  what  the  Senator  has  suggested. 

One  is  that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
stay  his  hand  and  that  we  do  not  pass 
on  anything  today,  reading  the  material 
into  the  Record  or  anjrthing  else,  that 
we  take  whatever  course  we  might  decide 
to  settle  the  point  and  not  come  back 
with  a  report  on  the  whole  issue,  includ- 
ing the  papers  the  Senator  has  offered  to 
read. 

As  an  altematice.  we  might  consider 
a  group  of  10  Senators,  five  from  each 
side,  each  appointed  by  the  respective 
leaders,  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Mansiteld)  uid  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (BCr.  Scott).  My  guess  is 
that  is  would  probably  be  very  much  the 
same  way.  That  is  somehow  the  way  we 
do  things  around  here.  We  shy  away 
from  a  list  of  names.  I  feel  that  it  would 
be  practically  the  same  membership. 

May  I  suggest  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  that  we  stay  our  hands  today. 
Let  us  not  force  the  Senate  to  make  a 
decision. 

If  the  SenatCH*  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gra- 
vel) is  willing  to  wait  2  weeks,  it  will  not 
compromise  anything.  Let  us  attack  the 
whole  thing  generically  of  what  we 
should  do  about  his  statement  as  a  whole 
Senate. 

Let  us  put  that  into  effect  this  after- 
nooa.  If  such  a  motion  is  in  order,  the 
Senator  from  California  can  make  it,  or 
I  can  do  it,  or  any  other  Senator  can 
doit. 

That  is  my  suggestion,  that  the  ques- 
tion of  what  should  be  done  about  secrecy 
in  terms  of  papers  which  come  into  the 
possession  of  the  Senate  or  any  Sena- 
tor should  be  the  subject  of  considera- 
tion by  a  committee  of  10  Senators,  five 
from  each  side,  each  five  appointed  by 
the  respective  leaders,  Senator  Mans- 
field and  Senator  Scott,  and  also  in  that 
consideration,  what  should  be  done  about 
the  specific  papers  Senator  Gravel  pro- 
duced, and  that  the  committee  report 
in  2  weeks. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  wlU 
the  Soiator  frcMn  Alaska  yield? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  was  trying  to  listen 
closely  to  the  Senator  but  I  was  inter- 
rupted a  couple  of  times.  Did  I  follow 
the  Scaoator's  logic  about  he  sees  a  Sen- 
ator In  a  different  position  than  the  av- 
erage citizen  with  respect  to  the  classi- 


flcatUm  or  declassification  of  documents? 
Does  the  Senator  think  that  we  as  Sen- 
ators have  any  apedal  rights? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  IMder  present  law  to- 
day, no. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  You  do  not  find  we 
have  any  rights  different  than  the  av- 
erage citi«en.lB  that  correct? 

Bir.  GRAVEL.  Exc^t  as  it  concerns 
our  immunity  from  prosecutian. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  But  that  is  not  the 
way  we  set  out  our  classification  laws. 
Do  we  not  pass  classiflcation  laws? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  There  are  no  classiflca- 
tion laws. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Let  us  get  to  the  point 
I  am  assuming  the  President's  Executive 
ocders  have  the  force  and  effect  of  law. 
I  know  my  friend  f rcun  Arkansas  assmnes 
differently,  but  I  know  in  the  same  breath 
he  and  I  both  know  that  if  the  Presi- 
dmt  were  caught  violating  the  law  in 
any  way  we  have  more  ACLU's  and  every- 
body else  to  try  to  prove  the  Presidoit 
violated  the  law. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  do  not  think  he 
has. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  But,  in  a  legal  sense, 
if  he  Is. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  assume  he  is  obey- 
ing the  law  with  his  Executive  order. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  He  is  making  reg- 
ulations for  control  of  the  executive 
branch  but  that  is  not  applicable  on  all 
citizens  or  the  Congress. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  He  enacts  a  particular 
classification  in  accordance  with  law 
and  executive  authority  given  him  by 
Congress. 

If  we  have  not  given  him  that  author- 
ity, the  Senator  from  Idaho's  pleading 
plea  about  what  could  the  poor  Senator 
from  Alaska  do,  is  answered  in  the  next 
5  seomds  in  his  delivery  this  afternoon. 
Do  what  the  Senator  from  Idaho  is  do- 
ing. 

We,  as  special,  privileged  citizens,  100 
of  us,  have  the  right,  title,  and  interest, 
and  only  the  100  of  us,  to  introduce  a 
bill  in  the  Senate.  This  is  what  the  gen- 
tleman is  doing.  But  what  the  Senator 
is  trying  to  do  here  is  confuse  the  situa- 
tion by  passing  a  law  in  executive  session 
by  majority  vote. 

I  am  back  to  the  fundamental  of  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pas- 
torx)  and  his  logic.  You  cannot  ask  us  to 
vote  to  violate  the  law.  But  it  is  not  Just 
delaying  here  sind  getting  a  suit  in  com- 
mittee and  saying  it  has  the  prestige  of 
the  membership  and  the  prestige  of  this 
group,  and  that  we  should  go  al(Xig  with 
it  and  decide  we  are  going  to  amend  the 
fundamental  law  relative  to  classifica- 
tion. You  would  pass  a  law  in  executive 
session  with  one  reading. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  asked  three 
lawyers.  Where  is  the  law  which  au- 
thorizes the  President  to  classify?  The 
Senator  is  assuming  the  question  at 
issue.  If  he  has  such  a  law  I  would  be 
glad  to  havd  him  inform  us.  The  Senator 
makes  this  assumption.  I  would  like  him 
to  cite  it. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  If  he  has  a  pack  of 
lawyers  let  him  proceed  against  the  Presi- 
dent. He  has  had  a  pack  of  lawyers  for  2 
months  looking  at  this  matter.  If  there 
were  any  basis  for  that  by  the  Senator 
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from  Alaska  he  would  long  since  h  tve 
had  the  President  of  the  United  State  in 
the  position  of  violating  the  law.  "he 
Senator  knows  that  too. 

Mr.  PDLBRIGHT.  No;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  There  is  a  case  in  Ihe 
courts  today  where  the  President  is 
charged  with  violation  of  the  Mansfli  Jd 
amendment.  The  Court  already  nil  id. 
There  is  nothing  anybody  can  do,  becai  ise 
it  is  his  Justice  Department.  If  the  Set  a- 
tor  says  there  are  people  who  can  f oi  ce 
the  President  to  do  something,  I  kn  jw 
differently  I  know  a  group  in  New  Yirk 
that  would  like  to  enlist  his  services  ^d 
they  will  pay  well,  to  do  what  the  Sent 
thinks  should  be  done.  Let  us  go  bacl 
the  other  point.  I  would  be  happyl 
comment  en  that. 

There  is  no  law  that  permits  claa  d- 
fication.  The  only  law  we  operate  im(  er 
is  the  Espionage  Act.  So  if  my  colleag  ne 
wants  to  say  that  giving  this  out  is 
breaking  the  law,  as  Senator  Pastori  d  d, 
and  when  Senator  Pastori  was  chal- 
lenged by  Senator  Fulbright  he  saidrT 

I  do  not  know  the  law;  It  must  be  in 
existence. 

That  is  the  same  point  the  Senator 
makes:   I  do  not  know  the  law,  but 
must  be  there.  That  is  what  is  wro. 
with  this  country.  We  assume  there  is 
law  but  it  is  not  there. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Let  us  introduce  on 
and  spell  it  out. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  call  for 
the  regular  order. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  If  there  is  a  vacuxmi 
here  and  no  law  prevails,  let  us  Introduce 
a  proper  bill,  debate  it,  have  proper  hear 
ings,  and  decide  the  fundamental  ques 
tion. 

I  asked  the  Senator  whether  we  a 
in  a  special  or  different  position  thu. 
the  average  citizen  and  the  Senator  sal. 
no.  But  then,  the  Senator  wants  to  pre 
sume  that  we  are.  All  other  citizens  hav  > 
to  respond  to  three  readings  of  the  law , 
but  in  executive  session,  and  by  majorit  r 
vote,  at  his  request  he  would  have  us 
amend  the  law.  I  do  not  think  that  ii 
orderly,  I  do  not  think  that  is  legal,  I  di » 
not  think  that  is  appropriate  or  wha : 
persons  charged  with  lawmaking  should 
engage  themselves  in. 

I  think  we  should  be  upholding  lawi 
rather  than  violating  them.  We  are  no ; 
in  a  position  of  futility,  like  the  averag ; 
citizen. 

Then,  there  was  the  plea  of  the  Sena  - 
tor  from  Idaho:  What  would  the  pocr 
man  do? 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chal): 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  President,  ars 
we  on  a  time  limitation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen  ■ 
ator  must  confine  himself  to  the  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  I  will  get  to  the  ques  • 
tion.  As  an  individual  Senator  you  cai 
introduce  a  bill.  Is  that  not  true,  Sena  - 
tor  from  Alaska?  But  as  an  individufi 
citizen,  you  would  have  been  in  the 
soup:  but  what  you  are  doing  is  using 
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the  Senate  body  and  your  Immunity  as  a 
Senator  for  an  improper  approach,  for 
amending  the  law,  and  if  there  is  a 
vacuum,  to  provide  the  law  where  there 
Is  not  one. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  The  answer  is  I  would 
not  be  in  the  soup  any  more  than  Jack 
Anderson.  Nobody  touched  him  and  he 
has  been  releasing  secret  docimfients  like 
they  are  going  out  of  style.  Nobody  is 
suggesting  that  he  broke  the  law.  not 
even  the  Justice  Department  or  the 
President. 

I  would  like  to  return  to  the  fimda- 
mental  point.  The  premise  of  the  Sena- 
tor's question  seems  to  indicate  that  if 
we  released  these  it  would  break  the  law. 
We  would  not  be  because  there  is  an  Ex- 
ecutive order  that  binds  these. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  If  you  believe  that 
why  do  you  not  release  them?  Go  out 
and  release  them.  The  Senator  does  not 
believe  what  he  is  saying.  The  Senator 
and  I  both  believe  there  Is  a  law. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  hour  is  getting  late,  and  some  Mem- 
bers are  drifting  away.  I  wonder  if  we 
might  come  to  some  conclusion  rather 
quickly  that  seems  to  have  been  gen- 
erally accepted  on  both  sides,  concern- 
ing suggestions  made  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
CHtJRCH),  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  jAvrrs),  Senators  Fulbright, 
Cranston,  and  others. 

I    merely    pose    the    question    now 

whether   or  not   a   Senator   would   be 

I  willing  to  present  a  unanimous-consent 

I  request  that  would  ultimately  lead  to  a 

regularized   procedure    as    outlined   by 

these  various  Senators. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  wiU 
read  the  unanimous-consent  agreement 
I  propoimded.  modified  in  accordance 
with  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

The  unanimous-consent  request  would 
be  that  the  National  Security  Memoran- 
dum No.  1  be  considered  as  read  by  the 
clerk  in  closed  session;  that  the  docu- 
ment be  delivered  by  the  Chief  Reporter 
to  a  committee  of  10.  five  to  be  appointed 
by  the  majority  leader  and  five  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  minority  leader;  that  the 
committee,  with  the  assistance  of  sworn 
and  security-cleared  personnel  of  appro- 
priate agencies  of  the  Government,  be 
authorized  to  expurgate  the  transcript 
by  deleting  any  material,  if  any,  the  dis- 
closure of  which  would  adversely  affect 
national  security;  that  such  expurgated 
copy  be  delivered  to  the  Chief  Reporter 
for  publication  in  the  Congressional 
Record  within  15  days  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  committee,  and  that  the 
Chief  Reporter  turn  the  original  docu- 
ment over  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate, 
to  be  kept  in  secret  and  not  to  be  dis- 
closed without  leave  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  is 

that  the  unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Yes. 

Mr.    GOLDWATER.    Mr.    President. 

reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  think  we 

are  losing  sight  of  the  whole  matter.  To 


bectn  with,  these  are  stolen  documents, 
and  there  is  a  law  againat  stolen  docu- 
ments or  stolen  anything.  Each  one  of 
us  has  an  obligation  to  respect  claaslfica- 
tlon.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  a  law 
that  requires  us  to  do  it,  but  I  know  the 
FBI  goes  into  us  very  carefully  before  we 
are  given  the  right  to  receive  or  be 
briefed  on  or  read  anything  classified 

I  thought  it  was  a  disgrace  this  morn- 
ing when  I  read  that  Jack  Anderson  and 
the  New  York  Times  had  received  a 
Pulitzer  Prize.  If  they  can  get  away  with 
that  and  if.  with  all  due  respect,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  can  get  away  with 
this,  there  is  not  going  to  be  anything 
left  in  the  UJ3.  Government  that  is 
secret. 

I  can  understand  how  it  can  be  con- 
sidered by  some  that  this  is  overclassi- 
fied.  I  think  we  have  far  too  much  classi- 
fication. But  this  is  not  our  business.  I 
think  if  we  got  into  the  atomic  energy 
field  and  something  very  top  secret,  in 
the  cosmic,  I  do  not  think  anybody  here 
is  cleared  for  it.  Suppose  somebody  steals 
that  and  gives  it  to  Jack  Anderson  or  a 
Senator  wants  to  make  it  a  part  of  the 
Record.  That  is  a  matter  of  national  se- 
curity. 

I  think  this  is  avoiding  the  issue.  We 
ought  not  to  amwlnt  a  committee.  I 
charge  that  a  member  of  this  body  has 
used  stolen  material  and  wants  to  make 
capital  of  it  in  any  way  he  sees  fit,  and  as 
a  Senator  I  think,  frankly,  he  should  be 
censured,  and  I  may  offer  that  resolu- 
tion after  I  have  had  a  chance  to  consult 
with  my  leaders. 

Mr.  President,  I  object. 

Mr.  GRIFPIN.  Mr.  President,  the  word 
has  been  used 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  inquire  if  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  has  yielded. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Parliamentarian  advises  the  Chair  that 
this  is  out  of  order. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  the  term 
"stolen  docimients"  has  been  used  several 
times  on  the  floor.  I  ask  the  Soiator  from 
Alaska.  What  is  the  source  of  the  docu- 
ments which  he  seeks  to  have  put  into 
the  Record?  Where  did  he  get  them? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  would  like  to  answer 
that  question  head-on.  If  I  gave  the 
names  of  the  people  from  whcnn  I  got 
these  documents,  these  people  would  be 
indicted  and  prosecuted.  I  do  not  intend 
to  reveal  their  names.  I  had  a  native  of 
my  own  State  try  to  do  it.  If  I  did.  It 
would  go  to  a  jury. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator says  he  cannot  reveal  the  source  of 
his  information.  The  Seiator  is  asking 
us  to  take  action  on  his  good  faith.  I  ask 
him  again.  What  is  the  source  of  the 
documents? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  The  sources  of  the  docu- 
ments were  written  by  Henry  Kissinger 
and  they  were  put  out  by  the  White 
House,  and  how  they  were  delivered  to 
me  is  of  no  Importance. 
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Mr.  GRIFFIN.  ISx.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum^ 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  has  asked  yet  to  put  the  docu- 
ments in  the  Record.  Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  No,  I  have  not. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  We  are  get- 
ting off  the  track,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  has  made 
no  such  request,  so  I  wcmder  if  we  could 
not  get  back  to  the  suggestion  I  made 
a  moment  ago,  which  I  thought  was  a 
good  one,  to  wit.  that  someone  might 
wish  to  propose  a  unanimous-consent 
request  providing  for  further  study  and 
action  on  proposals  such  as  those  that 
were  made  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Crtjrch),  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits),  and  other  Senators 
earlier  this  afternoon,  so  that  we  can 
get  on  with  that  business  and  possibly 
go  back  into  legislative  session  soon. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  In  the  present  temper  of 
the  Senate,  I  doubt  very  much  that  any- 
thing could  be  done  by  unanimous  con- 
sent. In  fact.  I  doubt  that  anything  would 
be  done. 

I  would  most  respectfully  suggest,  be- 
fore proceeding,  if  the  Senator  will  al- 
low me,  any  Member  tomorrow  morning 
in  the  morning  hour  can  present  a  reso- 
lution to  appoint  a  committee  to  con- 
sider the  matter.  There  is  nothing  secret 
about  that.  It  is  my  intention  to  do  that. 
I  hope  very  much  that  those  Senators 
who  are  interested  will  join  me  in  that. 
On  the  following  day  the  matter  will  be 
in  order.  Tlien  let  the  Soiate  proceed 
in  an  orderly  way. 

With  all  respect  and  love  for  my  col- 
leagues, I  do  not  think  anything,  other 
than  that,  is  going  to  be  served  tonight 
except  the  exacerbati(m  of  Senators  and 
saying  things  they  may  wish  they  had 
not  said. 

I  would  hope  very  much,  therefore, 
that  the  session  might  now  be  dissolved. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  No;  I  want  the  floor  in 
my  own  right. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
take  the  advice  of  my  colleague  from 
New  York  and  state  any  action  should 
depend  on  my  colleagues  and  the  leader- 
ship to  arrive  at  some  manner  and  form 
to  handle  this,  which  I  think  would  be 
proper  and  judicious.  So  at  this  point  in 
time,  I  would  end  my  counsel  and  be 
glad  to  see  what  action  will  be  taken  by 
this  body,  and  obviously  hope  that  action 
will  be  taken,  axid  see  what  happens. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  California 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  simply  like  to  ask  if ,  at  the  end  of 
the  debate,  before  we  leave  this  closed 


session,  I  may  be  recognized  for  the  ptir- 
pose  of  simidy  making  the  motion  that 
the  dlsctMslon  we  have  had  here  today 
be  entered  into  the  RacoRO  (^lenly.  I 
know  of  no  partisan  capital  to  be  made 
of  it  and  no  secrets  relating  to  national 
security  have  been  discussed  here.  I  think 
the  pe(H)le  are  entitled  to  know  what  has 
been  said  and  what  our  thoufl^ts  are  on 
this  matter,  as  representatives  of  the 
people.  So  I  ask  that  I  be  recognized  for 
that  purpose  before  this  session  ends  be- 
ing a  closed  session.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
seeks  recognition? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  was  a 
unanimous-consent  request  made? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  It  was  not 
made. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiiy. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor  at  this  time.  I  have  nothing  fur- 
ther to  say. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  is  recognized  for  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  DOLE.  What  is  pending  before  the 
Senate? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Presoitly 
the  unfinished  business  is  before  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  DOLE.  A  further  parliamentary 
inquiry.  Mr.  President^ 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Seaa- 
ator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOLE.  As  I  understand  it,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  has  made  no  mo- 
tion.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No.  and  it 
is  the  imderstandlng  of  the  Chair  that 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  has  yielded  the 
floor. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  go  out  of  cloised 
session 

Mr,  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  the  Senator  if  he  will  withhold 
that. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor. 

lifr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
before  we  go  out  of  closed  session,  I  think 
we  all  ought  to  understand  that  if  we  do 
not  lift  the  injunction  of  secrecy,  then 
nothing  that  has  been  said  in  this  debate 
today  can  be  stated  outside  this  Chamber 
by  any  Member  or  by  any  ofBcer  of  the 
Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  do  not  think 
that  anything  that  has  been  said  during 
the  debate  could  properly  be  classified 
as  information  that  should  b*;  kept  se- 
cret, yet  any  Senator  who  tells,  outside 
this  Chamber,  anything  that  went  on  in 
this  Chamber,  even  with  reference,  for 
example,  to  so  harmless  a  thing  as  the 
suggestion  that  there  be  a  committee 
created,  is  subject  to  expulsion  by  the 
Senate  and  any  officer  of  the  Senate  who 
inadvertently  said  the  same  is  subject 
to  being  fired  and  punished  for  contempt 
of  the  Senate. 

So  before  we  move  to  go  out  of  this 
closed  session,  I  ask  unanimous  consent. 
Mr.  President,  that  the  injunction  of  se- 
crecy be  lifted  and  that  the  proceedings 
of  the  debate  during  the  closed  session  be 


printed  in  the  Record  so  that  the  debate 
may  be  made  public. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  at  the  time  the  orig- 
inal motion  was  made  to  bring  this  body 
into  closed  session,  I  raised  the  point  of 
order  that  the  motion  was  not  properly 
made  because  rule  XXXV — and  I  read 
it — says: 

On  a  motion  made  and  seconded  to  close 
the  doors  of  the  Senate,  on  the  discussion  of 
any  business  which  may,  In  the  opinion  of  a 
Senator,  require  secrecy,  the  Presiding  Officer 
sbaU  direct  the  galleries  to  be  cleared:  and 
during  the  discussion  of  such  motion  the 
doors  shall  remain  cloeed. 

Now,  I  do  not  raise  this  as  a  point 
again,  but  are  we  to  believe  that  after 
some  3  hours  there  was  really  no  need 
for  secrecy,  and  that  the  Senator  who 
made  the  motion  did  not  beUeve  it  re- 
quired secrecy? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve I  have  the  floor.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  renew  my  unanimous-consent  request. 

YJii.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  object. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  hope  the  Senator  will  not  object  to  this 
unanimous-consent  request.  Nothing  se- 
cret or  sensitive  to  national  security  has 
been  divulged  in  this  Chamber  today. 

Mr.  PONG.  I  cannot  see  why  we  have 
a  secret  meeting  and  then  go  out  and 
publish  it  to  the  whole  world. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  answer  to 
that  is  very  simple.  The  Senator  from 
Alaska  had  some  material  which  he  had 
asked  to  place  in  the  Record  a  few  days 
ago. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
clarify  the  chronology,  since  the  effort  is 
being  made  to  foist  this  on  my  back.  I 
do  not  mind  responsibility,  but  I  am  not 
going  to  own  up  to  this  one.  The  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  GsimN)  seconded 
the  motion.  I  gave  him  the  opportunity 
to  second  it  out  of  comity,  because  whoi 
I  had  tried  to  introduce  this  ma^rial  in- 
to the  Record,  the  point  was  made  that 
the  rule  would  be  invoked,  and  that  was 
the  only  way  I  could  present  it  to  the 
body. 

Now  the  point  is  made  that  I  wanted 
the  secret  meeting.  I  did  not  want  the 
secret  meeting  because  I  contended,  of 
course,  that  the  material  was  nonsecret. 
I  never  wanted  it  considered  secret  in- 
formation. It  was  the  assistant  minority 
leader  who  foisted  this  on  me. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bentsen  ) .  Senators  will  please  cease  con- 
versations, so  that  all  may  hear  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  stand  corrected.  I  was  under  the  im- 
pression that  there  was  some  documen- 
tary material  on  which  there  was  a  clas- 
sifled  stamp,  and  there  was  some  effort 
to  place  it  in  the  Record  recently,  and 
that,  therefore,  there  would  be  some  dis- 
cussion of  that  material  which  was  clas- 
sified as  secret,  thus  creating  the  neces- 
sity of  having  a  closed  session. 

But  that  is  neither  here  nor  there.  I 
would  hope  the  Senator  would  not  ob- 
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Ject  to  the  unanimous  consent  requist 
that  the  debate  be  made  public  by  print- 
ing it  in  the  Rbcord. 

May  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Hawkii 
(Mr.  FoNc)  I  had  the  clerk  read  paia- 
graph  4  of  Senate  Rule  XXXI,  into  t  he 
Rbcoro  at  the  CHTening  of  this  session, 
and  it  places  an  unfair  burden  upon  evpry 
Member  here  and  every  officer  of  the 
Senate,  because  nothing  has  been  s  ild 
here  that  ought  to  be  secret  or  that  n- 
volves  the  security  of  this  country,  and 
yet  any  Senator  who  goes  outside  tils 
closed  session  and  divulges  anjrthing  tl  at 
was  said — be  it  ever  so  trivial — is  subj  !Ct 
to  expulsion,  and  any  employee  who  g  >es 
outside  this  Chamber  today  and  di- 
vulges— even  inadvertently — what  \  ras 
said  is  subject  to  being  dismissed  frim 
his  Job  and  subject  also  to  action  for  ci  n- 
tempt  of  the  Senate. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  put  ttat 
burden  upon  anyone  when  nothing  tl  at 
has  been  said  Justifies  secrecy. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President.  I  think  it  is 
most  unfair  to  ask  for  a  secret  s<  s- 
sion 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Well,  I  dld"n  it 
do  that. 

Mr.  FONO.  And  after  3  hours  of  d  !- 
bate,  to  go  on  and  say  we  are  going  a 
publish  it  to  the  pubUc.  U  it  is  to  be 
a  secret  session,  let  us  keep  it  a  seciet 
session,  so  that  anything  that  has  besn 
said  here  will  remain  a  secret.  If  you  a  re 
going  to  have  secret  sessions,  ask  for  i  e- 
cret  sessions,  and  later  on  say,  "We  « ill 
publish  it,"  who  is  going  to  stand  on  t  le 
floor  and  speak?  A  secret  session  call  id 
a  secret  session  will  later  on  be  a  pu  )- 
lie  session,  and  we  will  never  have  a  no  i- 
publlc  session.  That  is  the  reason  whj  I 
object. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presidei  it. 
If  luianimous  consent  fails,  I  intend  to 
move  eventually  that  this  be  done. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  wlU  t  le 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  to  t  le 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Will  the  Senator  tell  me, 
would  it  be  a  violation  of  the  rules  or  at 
law  to  go  out,  after  this  meeting,  aiid 
say  the  afternoon  was  wasted?  Woild 
that  be  a  violation?  As  I  understand  it. 
it  would  be. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  would  » 
left  to  the  Judgment  of  the  Indlvldial 
Senator  as  to  whether  the  afternoon 
was  wasted. 

Mr.  President.  I  read  paragraph  4  of 
rule  XXXVI  agtdn: 

Any  Senator  or  officer  of  the  Senmte  wlio 
■hall  dlscloae  the  secret  or  confidential  bu  il- 
nees  or  proceedings  of  the  Senate  sballTbe 
liable,  If  a  Senator,  to  suffer  expulsion  from 
the  body;  and  If  an  officer,  to  Tllitinlitiial  faom 
the  service  of  the  Senate,  and  to  pun|ih- 
ment  for  contempt. 

I  would  hope  Senators  would  not  lob- 
Ject  to  a  request  that  the  injunction  of 
secrecy  be  lifted,  because,  in  so  dolnfu  we 
are  not  going  to  endanger  the  secuiqity 
of  the  coimtry.  There  has  been  not 
secret  said  here  today,  and  I  Just  t_- 
it  removes  a  burden  from  any  Senator 
who.  If  he  is  asked  by  anyone,  has  to  a(fty 
he  cannot  say  a  word,  but  if  some  Sei 
tor  should  happen  to  reveal,  for  ezamp^, 
that  there  was  a  suggestion  that  a  coz 


mittee  be  i^Dpointed  to  be  named  by  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders  which 
would  look  into  thus  and  so  and  report 
back  by  such  and  such  a  time,  he  would 
then  be  liable  under  this  section. 

I  do  not  think  we  want  to  do  that.  I 
do  not  think  we  want  to  leave  such 
liability,  the  content  of  the  debate  being 
what  it  was,  upon  any  Senator.  So  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  President 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  before  the 
Senator  makes  his  unanimous-consent 
request,  may  I  address  this  remark  to 
him? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  We  were  brouc^t  in  here 
this  afternoon,  all  of  us.  upon  the  as- 
siunption  that  there  was  going  to  be  an 
attempt  by  the  Senator  from  Alaska  to 
introduce  the  documents  he  has  in  his 
hand  into  the  Record,  or  some  similar 
maneuver. 

I  do  not  know  that  the  existence  of 
the  documents  has  ever  been  ofBcially 
confirmed  by  the  President.  I  am  not 
going  to  get  into  the  argument  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  President  hsis  the  law 
behind  him.  But  the  facts  are  that  there 
Is  plenty  of  law  to  support  the  violation  in 
an  espionage  way  of  those  documents. 

We  do  not  know  the  source  of  the 
dociunents.  I  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  fact  that  they  exist  outside  of 
the  White  House,  whether  in  the  hands 
of  Jack  Anderson  or  whether  in  the 
hands  of  the  New  York  Times  or  the 
Washington  Post,  or  smy  other  news- 
paper, means  thai  they  exist  Illegally.  A 
mere  official  reference  to  those  docu- 
ments in  this  body  can,  in  my  opinion, 
possibly  be,  and  I  think  actually  Is.  a  vio- 
lation of  the  law. 

I  might  say  that  this  Senator  recdved 
papers  from  the  Senator  from  Alaska.  I 
was  looking  for  another  document  on  my 
desk  at  the  time,  and  happened  to  pick 
up  an  urunarked  envelope  with  Just  my 
name  on  it.  Fortunately  I  had  two  peo- 
ple in  my  office  at  that  time,  both  of 
them  ranking  staff  members  of  a  com- 
mittee in  Congrress,  and  in  looking  for 
another  paper  I  opened  it  and  saw  a  top 
paper,  some  sort  of  memorandum  from 
Senator  Okavkl.  I  closed  it  up  immedi- 
ately, without  looking  at  anything 
further,  and  sent  it  back  to  him  hand- 
delivered. 

lUs  is  what  I  consider  to  be — and  I  do 
consider  it  to  be — my  duty  in  such  a  case 
at  this  time. 

We  have  flagellated  ourselves  all  over 
the  place  this  afternoon  because  we  have 
not  taken  care  of  these  various  laws  that 
we  might  use  to  declassify  information. 
But,  Mr.  President,  the  real  question  has 
not  been  addressed  here,  and  to  those  on 
the  other  side  and  those  of  us  on  this 
side,  I  say  this:  Imagine  the  most  desir- 
able President  you  would  like  to  see 
elected,  and  then  imagine  him  being 
placed  in  this  position,  which  is  now 
rampant  in  this  coimtry.  and  to  which 
not  one  word  has  been  addressed  this 
afternoon,  really,  of  what  we  do  with 
those  people  who  steal  papers,  whether 
they  are  logically  classified  or  not,  and 
then  sell  them  or  give  them  or  dispose  of 
them  for  some  kind  of  gratuity  or  some- 
thing else  of  value  to  people  who  will 
publish  them. 


Believe  me.  if  we  do  not  face  up  to  this 
basic  questicn  in  the  Senate,  there  is  not 
a  man  or  woman  sitting  in  the  Senate  to- 
day, either  under  this  administration  or 
one  In  the  future,  who  will  not  rue  the 
avoidance  of  our  respaoBibillty. 

So  I  come  back  to  the  same  problem: 
We  asked  for  a  secret  session.  The  docu- 
ment has  been  referred  to  over  and  over 
again.  Under  these  conditions,  and  as  a 
matter  of  principle  alone.  I  hope  that 
SenaUvs  will  not  ask  to  have  the  pro- 
ceedings under  this  secret  session  ex- 
posed to  the  public. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  no  one  has 
suggested,  have  they,  that  we  strike  a 
medal  for  the  fellow  who  stole  them?  I 
imderstood  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
to  say  that  the  law  is  clear,  that  it  of- 
fends the  law  to  steal  documents.  If  we 
want  to  strengthen  it  or  modify  it.  that 
is  one  thing.  But  are  we  not  addressing 
ourselves  to  the  problem  in  which  we  now 
find  ourselves — call  it  ignorance  or  un- 
certainty— ^namely,  we  do  not  know 
whether  when  a  document,  stamped  clas- 
sified so  as  to  prohibit  its  disclosure,  and 
then  is  disclosed,  whether  this  is  indeed 
an  offense  imder  any  law? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HART.  Yes. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Does  the  Senator  think 
that  any  less  obligation  Is  owed  to  the 
President  and  his  confidential  advisers 
to  protect  that  confidentiality  than  is 
owed  to  a  Senator  of  the  United  States 
and  a  man  who  he  said  was  in  his  em- 
ploy, but  who  has  never  taken  the  oath 
of  office  as  an  employee  of  the  Senate  nor 
been  on  the  payroll?  I  think  we  owe  thst 
obligation. 

I  am  all  for  the  great,  wonderful  things 
people  are  saying  about  approaching  and 
tackling  this  problem.  I  do  not  hanien  to 
be  the  chairman  of  a  committee,  so  I 
cannot  do  it.  There  are  chairmen  of  com- 
mittees in  the  Senate  who  can  tackle 
this  problem,  and  I  am  sure  they  will.  I 
would  be  happy  to  see  them  do  it.  I  am 
not  sure  but  that  the  executive  branch 
would  be  happy  to  see  them  bring  some 
order  out  of  this  chaos. 

Mr.  HART.  I  rose  only  to  inquire  how 
our  action  on  making  public  the  events  of 
the  last  couple  of  hours  should  be  affected 
by  the  respect  we  owe,  whether  the  law 
requires  it  or  not.  to  an  executively  classi- 
fied document,  which  document  will  not 
be  in  the  published  Record.  For  the  rea- 
son explained  by  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  there  being  general  agreement 
that  nothing  has  been  said  that  affects 
the  security  of  the  Nation,  and  knowing 
human  nature  and  the  energies  of  the 
press,  I  think  we  would  all  be  more  com- 
fortable imder  these  circumstances  if  we 
could  publish  the  Record.  What  harm  is 
there? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Further  than  that,  fur- 
ther than  our  own  comfort  and  the  fact 
that  we  are  under  an  obligation  of  sec- 
recy, if  there  is  nothing  in  this  Record 
today  during  these  hours  that  in  any  way 
affects  the  security  of  this  country  or  in 
any  way  affects  the  proper  working  of  the 
Senate,  are  we  not  also  under  an  obllga- 
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tlon  to  go  ahead  and  make  that  Rbcoro 
open  to  the  public?  Because  we  do  have 
the  special  privilege  to  close  these  doors 
and  to  hold  a  secret  session,  and  the  pub- 
lic cannot  particb>ate  and  the  press  is  not 
represented  here.  At  the  time  we  have 
that  obligation,  do  we  not  have  a  great 
obligation — which  I  feel,  and  I  think 
many  Senators  here  feel — to  make  siure 
that  we  are  not  withholding  anything 
from  the  public  that  can  properly  be  in 
their  domain,  perhaps  because  of  its  little 
political  consequence?  I  do  not  think  this 
has  been  that  kind  of  session  in  that  re- 
gard. But  I  feel  under  a  great  obligation 
to  see  that  this  session  is  open,  if  we  can 
have  it  open  in  a  proper  way.  because  I 
think  there  may  be  times  in  the  future 
when  we  need  to  have  a  closed  session.  I 
do  not  think  the  public  is  going  to  stand 
by  and  allow  its  business  to  take  place  be- 
hind closed  doors,  if,  when  that  business 
should  be  open,  it  is  kept  closed. 

It  is  for  that  reason  I  feel  under  a  great 
obligation  to  try  to  see  that  this  session  is 
made  public. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
my  efforts  have  been  futile  thus  far.  but 
I  am  going  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
once  again  that  the  injunction  of  se- 
crecy be  lifted  and  that  the  proceedings 
be  publicly  reported  in  the  Record.  I  do 
this  once  again,  calling  to  the  attention 
of  Senators  that  if  any  Senator  goes  out 
of  this  Chamber  today  and  the  press 
confronts  him  when  he  has  left  here  and 
asks  him  what  goes  on.  he  can  say,  "I 
cannot  say  it,"  and  that  is  what  I  will 
say.  But  any  Senator  who  goes  out  and 
tells  anything  that  occurred  here — even 
though  it  be  of  little  importance — is  sub- 
ject to  expulsion  from  the  Senate,  under 
the  rules.  I  do  not  want  any  Senator — 
and  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  for  any  Sen- 
ator— to  carry  that  burden  regarding  so 
Innocuous  a  debate. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  think  it  would 
be  a  very  interesting  exercise  to  see  how 
much  of  this  we  will  read  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  tomorrow  morning. 

Blr.  ROBERT  C.  BTRD.  Very  well.  Any 
Senator  has  the  right  to  object,  if  he 
wishes  to  do  so.  I  am  Just  going  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  agaba. 

Mr.  QOLDWATER.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Bfr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Is  a  motion  in  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  motion 
is  in  order. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  so  move, 
but  first  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
West  THrginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  go  back 
Into  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Hie  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
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tion   is   not   debatable.   The   yeas   and 
nays  were  ordered. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
Mr.  ALLOTT  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  recognized. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  Will  the  ChaU-  state  the 

question?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ttut  mo- 
tion is  to  go  back  into  open  session.  The 
yeas  and  najrs  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll,  and  Mr.  Aken  voted  in  the 
affirmative. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  One 
Senator  has  already  answered. 

Mr.  FONO.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  legislative  clerk  resimied  and  con- 
cluded the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannok).  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin). 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Gam- 
BRELL) .  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Harris),  the  Senator  from  Indlsma  (Mr. 
Hartkb),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Httmphrxt).  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan), 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Magnttson),  the  Senator  from  Arlcansas 
(Mr.  McClellan).  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McGeb).  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf), 
and  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie),  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastors),  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
corr),  the  Senator  from  Alatiama  (Mr. 
Sparkman),  and  the  Senator  frcmi  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Spong)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Mc- 
Inttre)  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
QAOTRET.L)  would  voto  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cuetis)  .  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  .  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  are  necesaaiUy  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNOT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Scott)  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
(m  official  business. 

Also,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Case),  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
GuENBT) ,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Jordan),  the  Senator  tnna  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias).  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe)  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (BCr.  Curtis)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond) would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  36. 
nays  32.  as  follows: 
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Cannon 

Jackson 

Moss 
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Jordan,  Idaho 
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Magnuaon 
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Errln 

Mansfield 
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Fannin 

Mathias 

Baxbe 
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McClellan 
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McOee 

Sparkman 

Harris 
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Hartke 

Mclntyre 

Thurmond 

Humphrey 

Metcalf 

So  the  motion  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Btrd 
that  the  Senate  return  to  legislative  ses- 
sion was  agreed  to. 


OPEN  LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Thereupon,  at  6:15  pjn.,  the  Senate 
returned  to  Legislative  session. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  say  for  the  information  of  those 
Senators  who  were  not  present  when  I 
earlier  moved  that  the  Senate  go  back 
into  open  session  that  the  issue  which  is 
at  point  here  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Bffr.  President,  is  the 
Senate  now  officially  in  ovea  session,  and 
if  so.  are  we  violating  the  rule  prohibit- 
ing disclosure  of  what  took  place  in 
closed  session,  we  being  in  open  session 
at  this  time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
what  I  am  saying  is  not  secret. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  is  dis- 
closing what  happened  in  the  closed  ses- 
sion. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  am  not 
discussing  it  off  the  Senate  floor. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
think  the  rule  is  that  tight,  since  we  are 
officially  in  open  session. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  We  will  let  the 
Constitution  decide  that.  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  calling 'my  inadvertence  to 
my  attention. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
go  liack  into  closed  session. 

Bfr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  second  the 
motion. 

Several  Senators  requested  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  request  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
is  not  in  order  on  that  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  rule  XXXV,  the  Chair  directs  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  to  clear  the  galleries, 
close  the  doors  of  the  Chamber,  ys*  sz- 
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elude  all  the  officials  of  the  Senate 
sworn  to  secrecy. 

(At  6:16  p.m.,  the  doors  of  the  Ch^ 
ber  were  closed.) 
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Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  may  we  1  lave 
order?  The  acting  majority  leader  is  «r 
tainly  entitled  to  order.  Everyone  oijght 
to  be  heard,  whatever  his  views 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  SAia- 
tors  will  cease  conversation.  The  Sen  itor 
will  not  proceed  until  the  Senate  i\ 
order 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginlf  is 
recognized 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
for  the  information  of  those  Senajtors 
who  were  not  present  when  I  ea:ller 
moved  that  the  Senate  go  back  Into  c  pen 
session,  the  issue  at  point  here  is  as  fol- 
lows, as  I  see  it. 

The  discussion  which  occurred  du  -Ing 
the  closed  session  today  was  not  sucl  i  as 
would  reveal  any  secret  informatioi  or 
anything  that  would  endanger  the  s<  cu- 
rity  of  this  Nation.  There  was  no  el  tort 
made  on  the  part  of  any  Senator  to  in- 
clude in  the  Record  any  docimients  h  ire- 
tofore  stamped  classified,  secret,  or 
otherwise. 

There  was  merely  a  debate.  And  du  -ing 
the  course  of  that  debate,  suggest  ons 
were  made  as  to  possible  procedures  '  hat 
might  be  followed  for  a  decision  by  ;hls 
body  for  the  declassification  of  matt  rial 
which  might  otherwise  be  stamped  cla  ssi- 
fled  or  secret  by  the  executive  branc  ». 

I  thought  such  proposals  had  msrit. 
There  are  various  Senators  here  who,  I 
think,  at  some  future  date  might  ^ant 
to  submit   resolutions   for   regularijlng 


procedures   for   the   declassification 


of 


documents    when    improperly    labeled 
secret. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  p  »int 
of  order. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield  f t  r  a 
point  of  order? 

Ur.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  for 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  obse  rve 
that  what  is  being  said  by  the  acting 
majority  leader  is  being  taken  down  in 
shorthand.  Has  provision  been  miide 
that  these  proceedings  be  recorded? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  it  out 
of  order  to  ask  that  steps  be  taken  t  lat 
the  remarks  be  recorded? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presld  mt, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  offli  lial 
reporters  be  authorized  to  take  notes  Tor 
whatever  disposition  the  Senate  mliEht 
later  want  to  make  of  the  transcript  of 
those  notes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Wlth(  lut 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Preside  Jt, 
I  asked  unanimous  consent  repeatedly 
while  we  were  in  closed  session  that  the 
injunction  of  secrecy  be  lifted. 

There  is  nothing  here  that  should  be 
kept  secret,  lliere  was  a  closed  sesslcn 
I  think  all  Senator  felt,  in  advance,  tti  at 
there  was  going  to  be  some  discussion  of 
matters  which  should  be  kept  secret,  b  it 
as  it  developed  there  was  no  such  secijet 
information  divulged 


That  being  the  case  I  feel  that  the 
proceedings  of  the  session  should  be 
made  open  to  the  public.  I  do  not  think 
the  Senate  should  have  a  closed  session 
for  the  discussion  of  secret  information, 
and  if  no  secret  information  Is.  in  reality, 
therein  divulged — and  nobody  here 
maintains  that  there  was — that  the  pro- 
ceedings should  be  kept  from  the  public 
knowledge.  I  think  the  record  should  be 
opened. 

Furthermore,  if  the  injunction  of  se- 
crecy is  not  lifted  I  would  like  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  Senators  the  following 
paragraph  of  rule  XXXVI  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate: 

Any  Senator  or  officer  of  the  Senate  who 
shall  disclose  the  secret  or  confidential  busi- 
ness or  proceedings  of  the  Senate  shall  be 
liable.  If  a  Senator,  to  suffer  expulsion  from 
the  body;  and  If  an  officer,  to  dlsmlasal  from 
the  service  of  the  Senate,  and  to  punish* 
ment  for  contempt. 

I  want  to  say  to  my  colleagues  again 
that  if  any  Senator  goes  out  of  here 
and  is  asked  by  the  press  as  to  what 
happened  during  the  secret  session,  and 
that  Senator  reveals  to  the  press  or 
anyone  else  anything  what  went  on  in 
that  session — be  it  ever  so  trivial — he 
has  subjected  himself  to  possible  expul- 
sion from  the  Senate. 

So  I  think,  first,  that  statements  made 
in  a  closed  session  which  do  not  Involve 
the  security  of  this  country  and  which 
are  not  sensitive  in  any  way  imaginable, 
should  be  made  public  because  we  are 
not  justified  in  withholding  them  from 
public  view;  and  second,  that  we  ought 
to  lift  this  injunction  of  secrecy  so  that 
no  Senator  and  no  officer  of  the  Senate, 
under  such  circumstances,  carries  the 
burden  that  Is  placed  on  him  by  para- 
graph 4  of  rule  XXXVI  of  the  Senate. 

Therefore,  I  have  tried  repeatedly  to 
get  unanimous  consent  to  lift  the  in- 
junction of  secrecy. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  move  that  the 
injunction  of  secrecy  be  lifted  and  that 
proceedings  of  the  Senate  during  the 
closed  sessions  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  I  will  not 
object,  although  I  objected  before.  I 
would  like  to  inform  the  acting  major- 
ity leader  that,  during  his  statement,  he 
said  no  effort  was  made  to  bring  this 
matter  to  a  head.  I  would  propose  that 
we  make  a  motion,  which  I  will  make  at 
the  proper  time,  directing  that  the  pa- 
pers that  Senator  Gravel  tried  to  get  in 
the  RicoRo  the  other  day  by  unanimous 
consent  be  printed  in  the  Record.  I  will 
not  object  to  unanimous  consent.  I  think 
the  Senator  probably  made  himself 
clearer  than  he  did  before. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  object. 
I  would  like  to  observe  that.  Insofar  as 
I  can  understand,  there  was  nothing  dis- 
closed here  this  afternoon  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  insertion  of  these  docu- 
ments, that  some  contended  have  been 
stolen,  into  the  secret  record. 

With  respect  to  those  papers,  it  has 
been  contended  by  many  that  all  of  the 
pertinent  parts  have  already  been  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times,  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  and  perhaps  some  other 
newspapers  as  well. 


So.  insofar  as  the  national  security  is 
concerned,  it  seems  to  me  it  could  not  be 
contended  that  there  is  any  more  reason 
now  to  make  public  all  the  transpirations 
of  the  secret  session  at  this  time  than 
earlier,  insofar  as  national  security  is 
concerned. 

I  think  it  resolves  down  to  this.  The 
Senate  has  been  forced  into  an  unusual 
situation  for  purposes  that  are  devious 
and  beyond  me^  to  accomplish  other 
purposes  I  do  not  understand  for  no  good 
reason  at  all. 

However,  in  deference  to  my  good 
friend,  and  a  person  I  admire  very 
greatly,  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia, 
our  acting  majority  leader,  I  shall  not 
object. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  think  I  will  ob- 
ject, it  seems  to  me  that  when  we  are 
told  that  someone  has  asked  for  a  secret 
session  and  that  this  is  a  secret  session, 
and  everyone  can  say  without  any  reser- 
vation what  Is  on  his  mind  because  it  will 
not  be  released,  we  have  the  right  to  pro- 
ceed under  the  theory  that  this  is  to  re- 
main a  secret  session. 

If  any  single  person  has  proceeded 
imder  the  theory  that  we  were  in  execu- 
tive session  and  that  that  was  an  entire 
matter  to  be  kept  confidential  and  not 
spread  across  the  Record,  he  has  a  right 
to  object  and  to  have  it  respected.  Is  that 
not  one  reason  why  else  a  secret  session 
would  be  called?  Would  that  not  be  one 
reason  for  calling  a  secret  session,  so  a 
person  can  freely  discuss  what  he  has  on 
his  mind  without  being  subjected  to  hav- 
ing the  matter  published,  as  I  have 
pointed  out?  If  any  single  person  feels 
that  anything  has  been  said  that  he 
would  object  to  having  disclosed,  it 
should  not  be  released.  I  am  personally 
inclined  to  resent  a  procedure  whereby 
the  secrecy  is  used  to  promote  publicity, 
so  the  matter  is  going  to  be  publicized 
rather  than  kept  confidential  when  the 
idea  was  to  keep  this  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Senate. 

I  think  I  will  object. 

Mr.  FONO.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the  Sen- 
ator withhold  his  objection? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  withhold  my  objection. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  it  is  so  easy 
to  get  a  secret  session.  The  motion  Is 
made  by  one  Senator  and  seconded  by 
another  and  we  are  In  secret  session.  It 
is  so  easy  for  any  one  of  us  to  ask  for  a 
secret  session  just  to  focus  publicity  on 
a  subject  we  want  it  focused  on. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  a  secret  session, 
let  us  have  a  secret  session.  If  we  have  a 
secret  session  every  Senator  is  free  to 
express  any  opinion  he  wishes  to  express 
and  he  will  be  able  to  do  so. 

If  we  are  going  to  follow  the  procedure 
of  having  a  secret  session  and  then  later 
revealing  it  to  the  public,  with  every- 
thing said  being  revealed.  I  object  be- 
cause this  Is  not  going  to  be  a  secret 
session  and  those  Senators  who  would  be 
prone  to  speak  their  minds  would  not 
feel  free  to  do  so  if  it  were  not  a  secret 
session. 

This  would  be  a  travesty  on  the  word 
"secret"  and  a  travesty  on  the  time  of 
Senators  called  upon  to  enter  into  a  se- 
cret session.  If  later  we  publish  every- 
thing that  was  said.  This  would  be  a 
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mockery  of  our  procedure.  E^wry  time  a 
Senator  wanted  a  secret  session  all  he 
would  have  to  do  would  be  to  ask  for  it. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  are  gains  to  have 
a  secret  session,  let  us  have  a  secret  ses- 
sion. Let  us  not  dignify  the  action  of  the 
person  who  asked  for  it. 

Mr.  LONG.  If  the  Senate  were  to  use 
the  procedure  we  have  used  in  other  se- 
cret sessions  it  would  be  all  right  with 
me.  tinder  such  procedures  remarks  are 
transcribed  and  anyone  who  cared  to  do 
so  could  amend  or  even  delete  his  re- 
marks and  then,  sifter  the  same  reason- 
able period  of  time  the  Record  was  made 
public.  I  would  have  no  objection  to  that 
procedure. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  have  stated  the  case  for  my  motion.  I 
respect  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  for 
what  he  said.  I  think  I  have  to  agree  with 
him  in  msiny  of  the  things  he  has  said.  I 
do  not  think  that  Senators,  however,  may 
I  say  to  my  friend  from  Hawaii,  are  going 
to  take  undue  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  call  for  a  closed  session,  inas- 
much as  such  a  motion  should  only  be 
made  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  sub- 
jects which  they  think  require  secrecy 
when  they  ask  for  such  a  closed  session. 
The  very  moment  the  Senate  goes  into 
closed  session,  a  motion  is  in  order  to  go 
back  into  open  session,  and  I  do  not 
think  the  leadership  or  the  Members  on 
both  sides  would  tolerate  the  use  of  such 
motions  merely  for  publicity  purposes. 

As  to  the  two  Senators  who  asked  for 
this  closed  session,  I  think  they  fully  in- 
tended, at  the  time,  to  make  their  mo- 
tions to  include  in  the  Record  certain 
documentary  material  which  has  had  a 
classification  of  some  sort  stamped 
thereon,  but  during  the  course  of  the  de- 
bate, they  were  persuaded  by  the  argu- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Chttrch).  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  jAvrrs) .  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  FiTLBRiGHT).  and  other  Senators, 
that  a  way  should  be  devised  to  govern 
the  declassification  of  innocuous  docu- 
ments. One  such  procedure  would  be 
that  of  creating  a  committee  to  examine 
such  material;  and  both  Senator  Oravcl 
and  Senator  Cranston  indicated  that 
they  were  quite  willing  to  let  that  com- 
mittee be  created,  let  it  take  a  look  at 
the  material,  and  then  rest  on  the  Judg- 
ment of  that  committee. 

So  I  do  not  think  that  they  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  rules  here  today.  I  think 
they  fully  intended  initially  to  move  to 
include  into  the  Record  certain  matter 
stamped  secret  which  they  felt  had  been 
improperly  classified  and,  therefore, 
ought  to  be  made  public. 

I  think  they  should  be  conmiended  for 
having  been  persuaded  by  the  arguments 
to  desist,  for  the  time  being,  at  least,  in 
moving  to  insert  the  material  into  the 
Record.  That  being  the  case,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  Record  that  should  not 
be  revealed. 

I  have  made  the  case  for  my  motion, 
and  I  now  repeat  the  motion. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield,  before  he  makes  that  mo- 
tion? 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  would  merely  add  to  that 
that  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  would 
have  no  objection  if  tomorrow  morning 
or  tomorrow  afternoon  the  Senator  would 
have  moved  to  have  the  Senate  go  into 
closed  session  and  for  another  Senator 
to  have  seconded  it.  I  did  not  speak  on 
the  subject.  I  was  not  here  during  the 
entire  debate.  The  respective  Senators 
who  entered  into  the  debate  will  have 
an  opportimity  to  look  at  the  Record. 
have  an  oivortunity  to  change  or  alter 
their  remarks,  as  the  rules  permit. 

The  Senator  from  California  made  the 
motion  because  he,  on  his  own  analysis 
of  what  was  said,  and  the  acting  ma- 
jority leader,  on  his  own  analysis  of  the 
discussion,  have  said  that  there  was 
nothing  in  this  debate  that  violated  the 
respective  situations  concerning  which 
we  find  ourselves  Involved  in  the  secret 
session. 

I  must  say  to  the  Senator  that  there 
are  many  Senators  who  dutifully  walk  in 
and  vote  a  "no"  vote.  They  have  no  idea 
of  what  Is  in  this  Record.  They  have  no 
idea  of  one  word  or  one  paragraph.  And 
yet  all  we  do  is  say,  "We  find  nothing  in 
this  Record  that  is  in  violation  of  the 
safety  of  this  Nation,"  and  so  forth  and 
so  forth.  Yet  the  Senators  who  entered 
into  the  debate  and  took  part  in  the 
debate  should  have  an  (H>portunlty  to 
look  at  the  Record. 

I  would  have  no  objection  if  the  Sena- 
tor made  the  motion  tomorrow.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  do  not  think  the  rule 
would  be  in  here  if  it  was  not  a  charge 
against  Senators  that  Senators  them- 
selves had  to  assume  and  Senators  them- 
selves had  to  abide  by. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  would  like  to 
read  about  it  tomorrow.  I  would  like  to 
read  about  it  in  the  Washington  Post 
because  I  would  like  to  see  how  Senators 
respect  the  body  that  they  are  a  part  of. 

So  I  only  say  to  the  Senator,  if  a 
majority  of  the  Senators  feel  as  the  act- 
ing majority  leader  feels,  that  there  is 
nothing  in  it  that  anybody  is  objecting 
to,  that  there  is  nothing  in  it  that  Sena- 
tors who  entered  into  the  debate  want 
to  change  a  word  of.  I  would  suspect  they 
would  not  object;  but  that  requirement 
would  not  be  in  the  rules  if  we  could  not 
live  by  it.  It  is  not  a  bad  rule  that  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  are  compelled  to  live 
by.  What  is  wrong  with  it?  Are  we  a 
bunch  of  blabbermouths?  Are  they  gcdng 
to  decide  to  have  a  press  conference? 
This  has  been  my  objection  for  a  long 
time,  becatise  I  have  been  in  the  Com- 
merce Committee  Ume  after  time  in  ex- 
ecutive session,  and  I  have  read  about  it 
the  next  day  in  the  newspapers  and  won- 
dered how  it  occurred. 

I  can  only  say  that  maybe  it  is  a  test 
of  oiu:  own  tenor.  Maybe  it  is  a  test  of 
our  own  ability  to  in  fact  abide  by  our 
rules. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  is  that  a 
rhetorics^  question  that  the  Senator 
posed,  or  does  he  want  an  answer? 

Mr.  COOK.  If  the  Senator  wants  to 
have  time  yielded  to  him  by  the  acting 
majority  leader,  he  certainly  can  answer 
it. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 


acting  majority  leader  yidd  for  a  ques- 
U(m? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  With  all  due  respect  for 
my  chairman,  the  Senator  trom  Louis- 
iana, let  me  Just  make  this  observation. 
It  occurs  to  me  that  there  is  one  sig- 
nificant difference  in  changing  or  cor- 
recting this  secret  session  record.  I  know 
that  I  have  corrected  my  own  record 
many,  many  times.  It  is  necessary  that 
I  do  that  so  that  people  might  better 
understand  what  I  was  trying  to  say.  But. 
above  and  beyond  that,  what  is  said  and 
heard  in  a  public  meeting  is  heard  by 
everybody,  so  that  a  Senator  changes  the 
record  and  corrects  the  record  at  his  own 
risk.  If  he  wants  to  be  held  as  one  who 
does  that  habitually,  he  wUl  be  so  re- 
garded by  the  press.  But  insofar  as  what 
was  said  in  secret  session  is  concerned, 
no  one  except  those  of  us  here  heard  that, 
and  I  would  hope  that  every  Senator 
here  this  afternoon  would  agree  with  me 
that  if  there  is  any  value  to  what  was 
said  in  secret  session,  it  ought  to  be  re- 
corded, if  anybody  is  doing  it,  just  exact- 
ly as  it  was  said. 

I  simply  ask  my  beloved  ccdleague  if 
he  shares  the  fedlng  that  I  have,  that 
there  should  not  be  any  correction  in  the 
Record  of  the  secret  session.  Does  he  hold 
that  view? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  that. 

Blr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sena- 
tor will  yield,  suppose  they  took  it  down 
wrong?  I  have  had  that  happen  to  me 
many  times.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  inj  unction  of  secrecy  be 
lifted  and  that  the  proceedings  made 
during  the  debate  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  will  state  it. 

Uc.  DOMINICK.  Is  that  a  divisible 
moticm? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Techni- 
cally, it  could  be  divided — that  the  record 
be  made  public  in  one  part,  and  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record  in  the  other. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  It  was  my  under- 
standing that  the  motion  was  that  we 
go  out  of  executive  session,  and  the  other 
was  that  the  proceedings  be  published. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  No. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Perhaps  the  acting 
majority  letuier  will  repeat  the  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 

acting  majority  leader  repeat  the  mo- 
ttcm? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  that  the  Injunction  of  secrecy 
be  lifted  and  that  the  proceedings  of  the 
debate  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  lir.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  CcHmecticut  will  state  it. 

Mr.  WEICKE31.  The  parliamentary  in- 
quiry is  whether  or  not,  after  a  secret 
has  been  Invoked,  it  is  a  prefer  motion 
before  this  body  to  revoke  that  session. 
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In  other  words,  it  would  be  in  the  nai  ure 
of  an  ex  post  facto  motion. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  That  tias 
been  the  practice  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  a  pailla- 
mentary  Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  £  en- 
ator  from  Kentucky  will  state  it. 

Mr.  COOK.  Did  we  not  go  out  of  a 
secret  session  by  a  vote  of  36  to  31,  and 
are  we  not  now  in  a  new  secret  sess  on, 
and  can  we.  In  a  new  secret  session,  t  Uce 
up  the  matters  that  we  discussed  1 1  a 
previous  secret  session? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  8  Bn- 
ate  is  now  in  a  new  secret  session,  as 
stated  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
and  in  this  session  we  can  take  up  mat- 
ters that  were  discussed  in  the  prevj  9us 
secret  session. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  a  par  ia- 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  S  (n- 
ator  from  Texas  will  state  it. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Is  the  motion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  in  order? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  E|0 
tion  is  In  order,  and  the  motion  is  <e 
batable. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  a 
llamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sei 
ator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Does  the  motion  of  t 
distinguished  acting  majority  leader  a] 
ply  to  the  present  closed  session,  or  d 
it  apply  to  the  previous  closed  session, 
does  it  apply  to  both,  because  the  m{ 
tion  referred  to  the  closed  session? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  think  the  Senator  has  made  a  v(  ry 
pertinent  inquiry,  and  before  I  respo  id 
further  to  the  inquiry,  may  I  say  in  <  x- 
planation  to  my  colleagues  who  perht  ps 
were  not  here  when  I  moved  to  go  bf  ck 
into  closed  session  that  the  motion  to 
remove  the  injunction  of  secrecy  co  lid 
<xily  be  made  in  closed  session,  and  co  ild 
not  be  made  in  open  session.  That  is  he 
reason  I  moved  to  immediately  go  bi  ck 
into  closed  session. 

Mr.  President,  I  move 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
Senator  jrleld  briefly? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  think  my  coUei 
from  Kentucky  raised  a  very  valid  ques- 
tion. As  I  recall.  I  missed  the  flrst  p  or 
10  minutes,  and  I  am  sure  many 
Senators  missed  a  part  of  the  sessioi 

My  own  Judgment  is,  from  whdt  I 
heard,  that  what  the  Senator  from  west 
Virginia  said  is  substantially  true,  tnat 
there  was  nothing  that  would  affect  he 
security  of  the  Nation. 

I  do  recall  when  I  came  in,  however, 
hearing  the  Senator  from  Alaska  spec  k- 
ing  about  certain  events  that  had  <  c- 
curred  and  certain  decisions  that  tiad 
been  made  reflecting  upon  foreign  pol  cy 
and  I  think  upon  the  war.  I  was  not  a  )le 
to  analyze  them  very  accurately,  becai  ise 
I  could  not  hear  all  of  them.  But  I  do 
think  it  would  be  fair  for  the  Memb  srs 
of  the  Senate,  all  of  us,  that  we  hav ;  a 
chance  to  look  at  the  Ricoro  tomoroow 
and  determine  whether  we  believe  any 
question  of  security  was  involved,  ^d 
then  go  into  another  one  of  these 
slcns  and  vote  upon  it.  I  think  that  is  obly 
fair. 


I  do  not  say  that  in  any  derogation 
of  the  Judgment  of  the  acting  majority 
leader.  I  say  it  with  some  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility to  all  of  UB.  I  think  my  col- 
league from  Kentucky  raised  a  very  im- 
portant questioQ. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
Senators  who  were  present,  I  am  sure, 
have  reached  their  own  judgment  as  to 
whether  or  not  anything  was  said  during 
the  debate  that  was  sensitive  as  to  the 
security  of  this  country.  Those  Senators 
who  may  not  wish  to  vote  for  the  motion 
may  vote  "no." 

I  move,  Mr.  President,  that  the  injunc- 
tion of  secrecy  be  lifted  from  the  pro- 
ceedings that  occurred  diulng  the  first 
closed  session  today,  and  that  those  pro- 
ceedings be  made  public  by  their  having 
been  printed  in  the  Rkcobo. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  a  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  move  we 
adjourn. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Regular  order.  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
that  is  a  motion  that  is  customarily  re- 
served for  the  leadership,  and  I  hope  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  will  withdraw 
his  motion. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  a  point  of 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Do  I  understand  the  yeas 
and  nays  were  ordered  on  a  motion  that 
had  previously  been  put  by  the  acting 
majority  leader? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  not  been  ordered. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  withdraw  his 
motion  to  adjourn? 

Mr.  IX3NG.  No.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
we  adjourn. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  ad- 
journ. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Do  we  go  back  to  the  pend- 
ing business  tomorrow,  or  take  up  new 
business? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  We  would 
be  adjourning  in  closed  session. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESUHNO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  ad- 
journ. On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  cleric 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
CAimoN),  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland)  ,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  EaviN) ,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Oaxbrill).  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Hamis),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  (Mr.  Haetiu),  the 
Senator  fn»n  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hxnc- 
PHRKT),  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson)  .  the  Senator  from  North 


Carolina  (Mr.  Jokoam)  .  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magnuboh),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClkllan)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McOn), 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr! 
McOovcKM) ,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  MrrcALF),  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Moss),  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  Mubkh),  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pastori)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Risicorr),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkhan),  and 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Spono). 
aro  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Mansiteld)  .  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Mc- 
iNTYRi),  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Gambrxll)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  ORIFPIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cxtrtis), 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannw) 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  TmntiiOND)  are  necessarily  absent 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuwDT)  Is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Scott)  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
on  official  business. 

Also,  the  Senator  for  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Cask),  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
GxniNrr).  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Jordan),  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Matbias),  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbi)  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cxjjltjb)  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thxtr- 
MOND)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  30. 
nays  38,  as  follows: 


(No.  176  Lag.] 

YKAS— 30 

AUen 

Cooper 

Packwnod 

AUott 

Cotton 

Pearson 

Anderson 

Dole 

Percy 

Baker 

Domlnlck 

Roth 

BeaU 

Fy>ng 

Smith 

BeUmon 

Hansen 

Stafford 

Bennett 

HoUlngs 

Taft 

Bogga 

Tower 

Buckley 

Long 

Welcker 

Cook 

MlUer 

NATS— M 

Toung 

Allen 

Bagleton 

Montoya 

Bayh 

Ellender 

Nelson 

Benteen 

Fulbrlght 

PeU 

Bible 

Ooldwater 

Prozmlre 

Brock 

Oravel 

Randolph 

Brooke 

Orunn 

Schwelker 

Burdlck 

Hart 

Byrt. 

Hatfield 

Stevens 

Harry  P.,  Jr 

Hughes 

Stevenson 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Inouye 

Symington 

Cbllee 

Javiu 

^Umadge 

Church 

Kennedy 

Cranston 

Mondale 

Williams 

NOT  VOTINO— 32 

Cannon 

Moss 

Caae 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Mundt 

CurtU 

Jordan,  Idaho 

UusUe 

BMtUnd 

Magnuaon 

Pastors 

Bnrln 

Uansfleld 

Rlblcoff 

Fannin 

Mathlas 

Saxbe 

OambreU 

McClellan 

ScoU 

Oumey 

McOee 

HarrU 

McOovem 

Spong 

Hartke 

Mclntyre 

Thurmond 

Humphrey 

MetcaU 

So  the  motlcm  to  adjourn  was  rejected. 

Mr.  JACKSON  subsequently  on 
May  17  said:  Bir.  President,  on  May  2, 
the  Senate  met  in  closed  session.  I  was 
not  present  at  thl  ssession,  and  I  was  not 
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recorded  on  the  two  record  votes  which 
took  place. 

I  announce  my  position  on  these  votes, 
as  folkyws: 

Leg.  No.  174.  "nay." 

Leg.  No.  175.  "nay." 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Vx.  President, 
I  withdraw  my  motion. 

In  order  that  Senators  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  look  at  the  Rkcord  and  to 
edit  it,  to  expurgate  whatever  they  wish 
to  strike  therefrom  with  respect  to  their 
own  remarks,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
accomplish  my  objective,  which  I  think 
is  a  right  one — ^to  wit,  lifting  the  Injtmc- 
tion  of  secrecy  on  the  previous  closed  ses- 
sion— I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
notes  of  the  official  reporters  with  respect 
to  the  proceedings  in  the  first  closed  ses- 
sion today  be  transcribed  and  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  two  assistant  iMuders, 
that  Senators  who  participated  in  the 
debate  during  that  closed  session  may 
examine  the  transcript — and  edit  the 
transcript — and  that  the  transcript  then, 
as  edited  by  the  Senators,  be  printed  and 
made  a  part  of  the  official  Congressional 
Record  as  of  Monday  of  next  week. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bentskn).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
unanimous  consent  request  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robxrt  C. 
Byrd)? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  should  like  to  make 
an  inquiry  of  the  distinguished  assistant 
majority  leader.  This  means,  in  effect,  as 
I  understand  it,  that  every  Senator  could 
edit  his  own  remarks  or  delete  them.  Is 
that  so? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  should  like  to  pose  this 
question  to  the  Senator,  because  I  be- 
lieve there  are  two  or  three  significant  re- 
marks In  the  RicoRD  which  will  have  a 
great  Influence  on  future  debate  or  ac- 
tions on  this  matter.  I  wonder  whether 
the  Senator  would  consider  simply  de- 
ferring action  on  any  request  about  the 
disclosiue  until  tomorrow  morning,  at 
which  time  I  think  that  many  of  my  col- 
leagues would  perhaps  be  inclined  to  Join 
him  in  lifting  the  secrecy  bar  on  this 
meeting.  I  personally  heard  several  re- 
marks In  the  RccoRD  this  afternoon 
which,  I  think,  will  have  great  signifi- 
cance. I  address  that  question  to  the  Sen- 
ator. Please  consider  it. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  wiU  be  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Presidoit.  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  remembering  the  in- 
junction of  caution  raised  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming,  is  it  the  intention  <tf 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  that 
such  eorrecti(Hi8  be  of  an  all-inclusive 
nature,  or  should  they  be  limited  to,  as 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  accurately 
pointed  out,  simply  a  correction  of  a  mis- 
print or  a  misreporting  of  the  actual 
statement? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  should  think 
that  would  be  the  proper  way,  although 
If  a  Senator  wanted  to  delete  any  por- 
tion of  his  statement  he  should  have  that 
right  to  delete  it. 

Mr.  BROCK.  If  that  is  the  case,  then. 
I  wotdd  fed  constrained  to  object  be- 
cause if  remarks  are  deleted  In  their  en- 


tirety, then  that  would  leave  s<Mne  of  the 
other  remarics  out  of  context  and  make 
this  debate  non  meaningful  in  terms  of 
making  an  accurate  report  to  the  public. 
I  have  supported  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robcrt  C. 
Btrd)  throughout  the  entire  proceedings 
to  make  this  debate  public,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  would  serve  the  Interests  of  the 
public  to  make  only  a  part  of  it  public 
and  leave  a  false  impression. 

I  simply  must  object  unless  there  is 
some  limltati(Ki  to  correcting  only  those 
which  are  errors  in  terms  of  reporting  or 
in  completing  a  statement  that  wu  in- 
accurate or  incompletely  made. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Ji4r.  President,  will  the 
Soiator  from  West  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  If  the  unanlmous-con- 
smt  request  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  is  agreed  to,  will  that  mean  the 
injunction  of  secrecy  would  still  be  in  ef- 
fect until  next  Monday? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  is  right. 
It  would  be.  until  next  Monday. 

Mr.  TOWER.  In  effect,  that  remains  in 
effect  on  Senators,  and  individual  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  too,  between  now  and 
that  time;  is  that  not  correct?     ' 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  would  be 
correct,  because  the  Ricord  would  not  be 
made  public  imtil  Monday. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  will  not  object, 
except  to  say  to  the  distinguished  act- 
ing majority  leader  that  what  this  Sen- 
ator was  really  trying  to  get  at  was  to 
give  no  more  than  a  short,  reasonable 
period  of  time  for  Senators  to  review 
their  debate,  to  determine  whether  they 
themselves,  in  their  own  judgment,  had 
said  anjrthing  within  the  framework  of 
the  secret  session  they  would  consider 
should  be  deleted  for  the  purpose  of  na- 
tional security,  or  for  other  security  pur- 
poses they  might  themselves  individually 
deem  objectionable  to  being  in  the  pub- 
lic record. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Senator  would 
merely  consider  postponing  this  motion 
until,  let  us  say,  no  later  than  10  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning  and  allow  Senators  to 
read  the  Record,  as  the  Senator  has  in- 
dicated in  his  motion,  and  then,  if  there 
Is  no  objection  by  any  Senator  at  that 
time,  then  put  the  entire  matter  on  the 
record  and  get  it  over  with  and  not  Just 
wait  untU  Monday  next. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  May  I  say  that 
nothing  will  be  done  with  respect  to  the 
notes  that  have  been  taken  down  by  the 
official  rqwrters  untfl  some  action  is  tak- 
en by  the  Senate  in  closed  session,  to  di- 
rect what  should  be  done  with  the  notes. 

May  I  say  further  that  it  is  perfectly 
all  right  with  me  to  stipulate.  Instead  of 
Monday  next,  the  day  after  tomorrow, 
but  I  suggested  Monday  as  I  thought 
some  Senators  might  want  more  time 
with  respect  to 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes — ^Just  a 
moment— with  respect  to  the  Senator's 
question  as  to  whether  the  material 
should  be  deleted.  It  was  for  the  reasons 
that  have  been  raised  by  the  Smator 
from  Kentucky,  I  bdleve,  that— to  wit, 
that  a  Senator  might  feel  something  he 


had  said — and  he  would  have  that  right 
to  make  that  Judgment — was  sensitive 
and  should  be  stricken.  That  is  why  I  said 
I  felt  he  should  have  the  right  to  delete. 
It  makes  no  differoice  to  me  personally 
what  the  Senate  wants  to  do. 

Mr.  COOK.  Would  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  limit  his  motion  to  things 
that  a  Senator  would  feel  would  be  sen- 
sitive undo-  the  respective  paragraph 
that  establishes  in  essence  the  veil  of  sec- 
recy over  a  secret  session? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  wiU  respond 
to  that,  but  flrst  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Iilr.  LONG.  The  Senator  frcwn  West 
Virginia  has  the  right  to  make  the  mo- 
tion he  did,  if  he  wants  to  insist  on  It. 
Frankly,  I  think  It  would  be  very  good 
to  let  the  Record  remain  classifled  and 
confidential  for  a  few  days  and  let  Sena- 
tors have  the  privilege  they  have  had  in 
other  executive  sessions,  to  take  a  look 
at  their  remarks  and  see  if  they  would 
like  to  have  them  published  and.  If  not, 
to  be  the  master  of  their  own  remarks, 
we  might  say.  Insofar  as  the  sense  of  it 
is  concerned.  That  is  the  way  I  thought  it 
is  usually  done  in  an  executive  operation. 

But,  it  would  serve  another  purpose, 
to  let  this  matter  remain  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Senate.  I  would  be  very  curious 
to  see  if  any  of  this  leaks.  I  would  ven- 
ture the  guess  that  some  of  these  matters 
will  not  be  confidential  in  a  few  days.  It 
will  test  the  statement,  "If  you  want  to 
keep  a  secret,  do  not  disclose  it  to  the 
Senate."  It  might  serve  a  good  purpose, 
to  see  exactly  how  good  the  Senate  Is  In 
keeping  something  to  Itself.  So,  I  will  go 
along  with  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia In  what  he  suggests.  It  is  a  very  fine 
suggestion,  it  might  be  a  very  fine  thing 
if  we  could  resolve  this  whole  thing. 

Mr.  CHILB8.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield? 

B4r.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  wonder  whether  the 
Senator  would  not  consider  what  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  talking  about, 
whether  the  time  could  be  shortened  to 
a  shorter  time,  if  we  possibly  could,  be- 
cause while  mtiny  of  us  would  be  amused 
to  see  what  the  press  reports  tomorrow — 
and  I  think  we  are  talking  about  our 
remarks — many  of  us  are  lookhig  at  it 
not  only  in  amusement  but  we  are  also 
looking  at  how  the  Senate  will  look  in 
the  matter.  I  think  that  is  really  what 
we  should  be  considering  here:  what  will 
the  Senate  look  like?  There  probably 
will  be  some  leaks.  Hiere  will  be  reports. 
Then  there  are  going  to  be  Senators 
chastising  other  Senators  because  there 
were  leaks,  and  all  the  reporting  is  go- 
ing to  be  tarring  the  Senate. 

The  fact  is,  we  are  conductizig  the  peo- 
ple's business  behind  closed  doors.  If  we 
do  not  have  to  do  that,  we  should  not 
do  it.  In  any  period  of  time,  in  a  shorter 
period  of  time,  we  should  open  up  the 
veil  of  secrecy.  We  should  do  that  So  I 
think  that  we  should  be  thinking  of  how 
the  Senate  wlU  look  as  it  conducts  the 
people's  business,  as  we  see  it  at  10 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning.  There  will  be 
ample  time  for  a  Senator  to  see  if  he 
was  reported  accurately  or  if  he  thtnkis 
perhaps  something  had  better  remain 
within  the  veil  of  secrecy.  I  would  think 
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any  Senator  is  not  going  to  change 

remarks.  I  think  basically  he  is  not 

ing  to.  Many  of  us  were  here  and 

hear  the  debate  because  we  stayed  di 

ing  the  entire  debate.  It  seems  to 
that  would  be  simple  then. 
Mr.  ALIjEN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 

the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  not  plaa  to 
object,  I  would  like  to  suggest  to  the  Us- 
tlngiiished  Senator  from  West  Virg  nia 
that  the  Senate  has  not  decided  anyth  ing 
after  having  been  in  closed  session  for 
more  than  4  hours.  I  wonder  If  It  wc  old 
not  be  the  better  part  of  wisdom  to  let 
this  matter  remain  in  abeyance.  I  assi  me 
that  we  will  have  another  closed  ( es- 
sion  before  this  matter  is  finally  re- 
solved. Why  would  it  not  be  better  foi  us 
to  make  that  request  at  this  time  iJid 
resolve  the  question  of  whether  these 
papers  are  to  be  allowed  to  be  intro- 
duced into  the  official  Record  of  the  S  tn- 
ate  rather  than  deciding  this  th  ng 
piecemeal? 

If  we  decide  to  make  public  at  t  tUs 
time  this  4  or  5  hours  of  deliberati  )n, 
which  has  acc<»nplished  exactly  nothi  ng, 
I  think  it  would  be  better  to  expimge  he 
whole  thing,  because  tne  Senate  has  ic- 
ccmpllshed  notiiing. 

Would  it  not  be  better  to  wait  until 
definitive  and  final  action  has  been  tal  en 
on  the  request  that  has  not  even  b«€n 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  f r  nn 
Alaska? 

If  he  wants  to  make  the  request,  et 
him  come  in  and  make  it  and  let  tlie 
Senate  decide  that  question.  Let  us  i  ot 
ask  the  Senate  to  release  something  tt  at 
puts  it  in  a  very  bad  light.  With  nothi  ig 
pending  before  the  Senate  at  all  and  ha  v- 
ing  to  decide  the  question  of  going  ba  ck 
into  closed  session,  would  there  not  be  a 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  Senators  to  en- 
gage in  a  free  exchange  in  another  closed 
session,  which  I  assume  will  be  called  ^or 
in  order  to  answer  the  question  of  whe 
er  the  document  can  be  introduced. 

I  hope  that  the  Senator  from  W( 
Virginia  will  wait  until  the  Senate 
decided  the  question,  and  then  let  t 
Senate  decide  whether  to  release  all  bf 
the  debate. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presider  t. 
may  I  say  in  response  to  the  Senat>r 
from  Alabama,  that  I  think  the  mattir 
ought  to  be  resolved  here  and  now.  If  i  re 
go  Into  open  session,  we  cannot  go  in» 
this  matter  again  unless  and  until  we  i  o 
ba:k  into  closed  session.  A  motion  to  li  't 
the  injunction  of  secrecy  would  have  '  o 
be  made  in  closed  session. 

May  I  say  to  the  Senate  that  son  e 
Senators  have  raised  a  question  atx>iit 
tomorrow.  The  Democrats  are  having  a 
caucus  that  is  scheduled  for  9:30  to- 
morrow morning.  The  Senate  will  not  { o 
into  session  until  12  o'clock  noon. 

I  do  not  see  why  we  cannot  resolve 
this  matter.  The  Senator  from  Alaska 
may  not  press  his  motion  for  a  montJ  i. 

Mr.  President,  may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Ser  - 
ate  will  be  in  order  so  that  the  Senate  r 
may  lie  heard. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  majr 
proceed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pres - 
dent,  in  the  meantime  every  Senator  s 
under  the  burden  to  which  I  have  alreac  y 
alluded  a  number  of  times. 


I  selected  Monday  because  I  felt  that 
if  I  were  to  suggest  Friday,  someone 
might  say :  "Let  us  have  a  longer  period  of 
time."  I  am  agreeable  to  letting  the  date 
be  Friday  so  that  we  do  not  ke^  the 
Record  closed  very  long. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  an  inquiry? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona  for 

an  inquiry.  

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Senator's  suggestion  as  to  the 
revision  of  the  remarks  made  today  go 
so  far  as  to  allow  the  Senator  from 
Alaska,  for  example,  to  remove  from  the 
remarks  his  statement  to  the  eSect  that 
he  would  not  divulge  the  name  of  the 
man  who  got  these  documents  and  made 
them  available  to  him  because  this  man 
would  be  immediately  indicted.  Would 
the  suggestion  go  that  far? 

Mr.  GRAVEL  Mr.  President,  I  assure 
my  colleague  that  I  will  not  withdraw 
one  word  of  anything  I  said. 

Mr.  HANSESf .  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  would  be  most 
reluctant  to  object,  unless  I  can  be  as- 
siu%d  by  the  distinguished  acting  ma- 
jority leader  and  the  distinguished  act- 
ing minority  leader  that  any  corrections 
will  be  only  to  make  more  imderstand- 
able  and  more  intelligible  what  was  said, 
I  think  that  vrithout  that  sort  of  assur- 
ance, I  would  have  to  object. 

I  ask  now  whether  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  distingiiished  acting  majority  leader 
and  the  distinguished  acting  minority 
leader,  if  this  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest should  t>e  agreed  to,  that  any  cor- 
rection will  simply  be  for  clarification 
only  and  that  there  will  be  no  parts  of 
the  record  taken  out  which  would  leave 
remarks  that  might  then  follow,  or  which 
could  at  some  later  time  follow,  to  be 
meaningless. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Ut.  President, 
first  of  all,  I  would  not  be  making  this 
unanimous-consent  request  if  I  thought 
that  any  Senator  would,  thereunder,  in- 
clude any  documentary  material  which 
was  not  ordered  during  the  closed  session 
to  be  inserted  into  the  record. 

Second,  I  would  be  very  happy  to  con- 
fine my  request,  as  best  I  can,  to  em- 
brace the  editing  of  the  record  by  each 
Senator  only  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
clear  the  intent  of  what  he  was  saying  so 
that  the  public  can  understand  and  so 
that  there  will  be  no  danger  then  of  ap- 
propriate paragraphs  or  sentences  being 
left  out  which  would  make  difficult  the 
understanding  of  subsequent  paragraphs 
or  sentences. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  that 
basis,  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask  if  it  would 
be  possible  to  amend  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request  to  1  o'clock  tomorrow  after- 
noon so  that  we  could  have  a  little  more 
time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  will  amend  my  request  and  I  will  re- 
peat it  again,  to  insert  Friday  in  Ueu  of 
Monday. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  what  is 


the  intent  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia as  to  when  the  secrecy  will  be  dis- 
pensed with  and  eliminated?  Will  we  do 
that  in  a  subsequent  secret  sessioD,  or 
will  we  make  that  decision  now? 

Mr.   ROBERT   C.   BYRD.   We  would 

make  the  decision  now.  and  it  would 

apply  to  a  certain  date,  which  would  be 

Friday. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  would 

be  inclined  on  that  basis 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
this  has  l)een  done  liefore. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  know  it  has  been  done 
before.  However,  many  Members  of  the 
Senate  were  not  present.  They  do  not 
know  what  is  in  the  record.  Iliey  are  not 
familiar  with  the  record.  They  will  be 
asked  to  remove  the  secrecy  injunction 
without  knowing  what  they  are  voting  on. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  say  that  the  injunction  of  secrecy 
would  not  be  lifted  today. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  decision  would  be 
made  to  lift  it  at  some  time  in  the  future? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  decision 
would  be  made  today  to  make  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  previous  closed  session 
public  by  printing  them  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  Friday. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  wonder  if,  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida  has 
indicated,  the  Senate  is  probably  not 
being  made  a  spectacle  in  what  has  hap- 
pened. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
might  want  to  offer  whatever  he  intends 
to  offer.  We  are  in  secret  sessioD.  It  has 
been  well  advertised,  and  it  has  been  in 
the  papers  that  we  are  having  a  secret 
session  to  consider  the  introduction  of 
certain  material  into  the  record.  I  think 
we  can  resolve  the  entire  matter.  I  think 
it  rather  strange  that  we  go  into  secret 
sessiMi  at  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  to  vote  upon  this  matter  and  then 
spend  2^  hours  deciding  chi  what  other 
Senators  must  do  between  now  and  Mon- 
day morning. 

Why  do  we  not  let  the  Senator  from 
AlaslLa  offer  what  he  wants  to  offer?  We 
will  vote  it  up  or  down,  and  then  we  will 
have  answered  the  question.  Did  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alasica  not  call  for  this  ses- 
sion? 

Mr.  ORAVEL.  That  was  stated  in  the 
dialog  very  clearly. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  that  can  still 
be  done  by  a  committee.  That  can  be 
done  at  any  time. 

Mr.  ORAVEL.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
very  persuaded  by  the  argument  put 
forth  by  the  Senator  from  New  York  who 
tells  me  that  on  tomorrow  he  Intends  to 
offer  a  resolution.  I  think  that  might  be 
the  best  way  for  this  body  intelllgently 
and  deliberately  to  act. 

I  see  no  reason  to  pursue  that.  If  I 
could,  I  wish  to  correct  the  record  one 
more  time.  It  was  not  my  intention  to 
have  a  closed  session.  It  was  the  leader- 
ship on  that  side  which  pushed  me  into 
a  closed  session. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  do  not  quarrel  with  the 
Senator.  Facts  are  facts. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  am  being  criticized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  You  are  being  criticized. 

Mr.  CHIAVEL.  It  was  not  my  idea.  I 
was  pushed  into  a  dosed  sessioo.  I  fdt 
this  debate  from  the  beginning  could 
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have  been  done  in  public.  I  still  feel  that 
way. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  is  not  willing 
to  ask 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  No.  I  think  this  should 
be  done  deliberately  and  the  papers  made 
public.  I  am  willing  to  abide  by  any  sys- 
tem which  is  the  normal  way  to  do  it  in 
the  Senate.  I  do  not  know  what  more  I 
can  do  than  that. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  I  say  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigaji,  the  assistant 
Republican  leader,  that  he  was  within 
bis  rights  when  he  objected  to  the  in- 
clusion of  the  material  in  the  Record 
some  days  ago;  and  by  the  same  token, 
the  Senator  from  AlaslEa  was  within  his 
rights  to  ask  for  a  closed  session,  think- 
ing that  many  Senators  might  believe 
the  material  would  be  sensitive  enough 
to  require  a  closed  session. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  notes  of  the  reporters  be 
transcribed,  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
assistant  Republican  lesuler  and  myself, 
to  be  kept  by  those  two  Senators,  and 
that  Senators  who  participated  in  the 
debate  may  have  access  to  those  tran- 
scribed notes  for  the  purpose  of  editing 
them  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them 
clear  to  the  reading  public,  and  that 
the  edited  notes  then  appear  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  Friday  next. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  would  not 
object  to  the  first  part  of  the  request  by 
the  distinguished  acting  majority  leader 
that  the  transcript  be  so  placed  and 
ftVftil&blc 

I  would  like,  however,  to  suggest,  as 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  earlier  sug- 
gested, that  we  not  make  the  decision 
tonight  to  lift  the  injunction  auto- 
matically. We  can  vote  on  that  tomorrow 
or  some  other  time  after  Senators  not 
present  have  had  the  opportunity  to  ac- 
quaint themselves  with  the  record. 

I  would  suggest  that  we  limit  the 
unanimous-consent  request  to  the  first 
portion  thereof. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to 
address  a  question  to  the  distinguished 
acting  majority  leader.  I  realize  this  is 
probably  a  little  irregular,  but  the  whole 
process  of  keeping  the  record  open  for 
2  or  3  days  is  rather  irregular.  I  wonder 
if  the  (vportunlty  to  examine  that  rec- 
ord might  be  available  to  every  Member 
of  the  Senate  and  not  merely  those  who 
made  remarks,  so  that  some  who  could 
not  get  in  for  the  debate  would  have  a 
chance  to  examine  the  record. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Surely.  I  will 
modify  my  request  accordingly,  so  that 
any  Senator  may  have  the  opportunity 
to  examine  the  transcribed  notes. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
agrees  with  me  that  there  are  many  of 
us  who  stayed  here  during  the  entire 
debate.  I  hear  more  said  about  the  Sen- 
ators who  were  not  here  and  if  they 
wanted  to  be  here  they  could  be  here. 
I  have  been  here  since  the  entire  de- 
bate started.  I  think  most  Senators  now 
present  have  been  here.  I  think  there  is 
a  little  more  responsibility  owed.  We 


keep  hearing  at>out  those  who  are  not 
here.  I  do  not  know  why  they  are  not 
here.  They  could  have  been  here  if  they 
felt  it  was  important  business.  We  have 
used  references  to  them  quite  a  bit.  We 
should  talk  about  those  Senators  who 
are  here  and  those  who  did  participate 
in  the  debate. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator.  There  is  much  Justification  in 
what  the  Senator  has  said,  but  I  have 
no  objection  to  other  Senators  seeing 
the  record. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  do  not  object  to  their 
seeing  it,  but  I  am  saying  we  should  not 
be  kept  f rcHn  voting  now  because  of  four 
Senators  who  are  not  here. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  No.  I  agree. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object,  and 
I  shall  not  object,  I  wonder  whether  it 
is  wise  for  the  Senate  to  leave  here  to- 
night with  every  Member  of  the  Senate 
under  the  injunction  of  secrecy  and 
every  newscaster  speculating  what  the 
Senate  did  today,  and  none  of  us,  if  we 
adhere  to  our  commitment  and  respon- 
sibility, is  permitted  to  say  anything. 

I  am  wondering  if  the  motion  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  coiQd  carry  a  proviso  that  in 
spite  of  the  injimction  of  secrecy,  that 
the  distinguished  acting  majority  lead- 
er and  the  distinguished  acting  minori- 
ty leader  might  Jointly  inform  the  press 
in  general  terms  of  what  has  been  go- 
ing on. 

Several  Senators.  No,  no. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  do  not 
know  how  in  the  world  we  are  going  to 
go  through  a  couple  of  days  with  the 
whole  country  speculating  with  respect 
to  what  went  on  during  4  hours  in  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  May  I  say  in 
response  to  the  Senator  that  the  proce- 
dure I  have  proposed  has  been  used  be- 
fore. It  is  a  suggestion  under  which  we 
could  operate. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President.  I  might  say 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  that  that 
is  a  noble  thought,  but  I  am  not  sure  it 
goes  l)eyond  that.  I  do  not  see  how  that 
could  be  done.  

Mr.  CRANSTON  and  Mr.  STENNIS 
addressed  the  Chair. 

Idr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  had  asked 
me  to  yield  to  him  earlier.  I  now  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  it  occurs  to  me 
that  the  most  important  matter  tonight 
is  what  kind  of  precedent  we  might  set. 

I  remember  In  committee  sessions 
when  we  had  closed  sessions  and  I  was  a 
new  Senator.  I  wanted  to  feel  I  was  free 
to  say  what  I  wanted  to  and  that  the 
record  would  not  be  made  public,  at  least 
until  I  had  an  opiwrtunity  to  look  at  it 
and  determine  whether  I  was  going  to 
strike  it  out  or  not.  and  had  the  right  to 
put  it  t>ef  ore  the  committee  as  to  whether 
or  not  I  would  be  permitted  to  modify 
those  remarks  substantially. 

We  have  handled  this  matter  several 
times.  I  am  one  who  has  been  referred  to. 
where  every  Senator  has  a  right  to  come 
and   look   at   the   record   and  suggest 


changes  in  his  remaiics,  or  request  that 
they  be  changed.  As  I  recall,  a  day  was 
set  when  the  matter  would  be  considered 
by  the  Senate  as  to  whether  or  not  it 
would  be  made  public.  As  I  recall  there 
never  was  any  controversy  after  that 
process  was  gone  through. 

It  might  be  that  here  tonight  there 
will  not  be  a  imanimous-consent  agree- 
ment. I  do  not  know.  It  might  be  we 
could  not  get  to  a  vote. 

In  view  of  those  circumstances  would 
it  not  serve  the  purpose  that  our  two 
leaders,  who  are  so  highly  respected,  and 
who  are  in  a  little  disagreement — might 
it  not  be  well,  in  view  of  all  the  circum- 
stances and  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  to 
let  this  go  over  until  tomorrow  and  let 
the  two  leaders  suggest  something?  The 
acting  majority  leader  tmd  the  acting 
minority  leader  might  give  a  waiting  pe- 
riod. I  do  not  Imow.  I  do  not  believe  there 
will  be  a  unanimous-consent  agreement 
tonight.  I  hope  I  am  mistaken. 

If  not.  pertiaps  the  two  leaders  could 
give  us  a  solution  to  this  tomorrow.  We 
would  not  have  much  time  for  this  record 
to  t>e  kept  secret.  I  do  not  think  it  should 
be  kept  secret  for  very  long.  I  think  the 
acting  majority  leader  is  right  in  trsrlng 
to  get  the  matter  handled  now. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  say  in  response  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  that  I  want  to  do  any- 
thing I  can  to  accommodate  and  serve 
the  will  of  the  Senate.  I  want  to  see  the 
rules  upheld,  and  I  do  not  want  to  see 
Senators  go  out  of  this  closed  session  of 
the  Senate  with  a  burden  on  them  that 
is  not  justified  in  this  instance. 

It  is  perfectly  all  right  with  me  to 
follow  the  suggestion  of  the  able  Senator 
from  Mississippi.  He  has  been  here  much 
longer  than  I  have.  I  am  not  wedded  to 
the  idea,  I  am  not  "set-jawed,"  that  we 
have  to  go  out  of  here  tonight  having 
lifted  the  injunction  of  secrecy;  but  I 
feel  it  is  incimibent  on  me  to  do  every- 
thing I  can  to  see  that  the  injunction  Is 
lifted  on  a  debate,  the  words  of  which 
are  not  sensitive,  and  which  does  not 
contain  any  matter  endangering  the  se- 
curity of  this  country.  But  I  think  that 
any  Senator,  when  he  reads  the  full  de- 
bate, would  have  to  say  that  there  is 
nothing  therein  which  could  be  con- 
sidered in  any  way  sensitive.  In  such  a 
situation.  Senators  and  officers  of  the 
Senate  should  not  have  to  keep  their  Uim 
sealed,  imder  the  penalty  perhaps  of  be- 
ing expelled,  in  the  one  case,  from  the 
Senate,  and  in  the  other,  of  being  dis- 
missed from  service  and  punished  for 
contempt. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  s^eld  at  that  point? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  May  I  say  to  my  dear 
friend  that  he  need  not  be  worried  about 
somebody  being  expelled  because  he  is  a 
blabbermouth.  We  have  had  some  of  the 
worst  blabbermouths  and  worst  secret 
keepers  of  America  in  the  Senate.  I  am 
not  referring  to  the  present  Senate,  but 
we  are  not  that  much  better.  We  have 
had  Senators  who  have  been  notorious 
about  hearing  what  was  said  even  in  se- 
cret meetings  to  discuss  militaiy  affairs 
at  the  White  House  and  then  calling  a 
roMrter  and  telling  him  what  was  said. 
So  we  are  not  all  that  good,  as  a  group. 
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as  secret  keepers.  It  does  not  make  a  I^t 
of  difference  if  one  is  liable  to  pi 
ment  by  the  Senate.  It  could  happen 
theory,  but  it  does  not  happen  in  prac- 
tice. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  BCr.  Presidoit.  will  thef 
Senator  jrleld? 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  While  I  can  understand! 
full  well  the  persuasive  statement  Just 
made  by  our  distinguished  colleaguf 
from  West  Virginia,  it  does  occur  to  mj 
that  this  polntliought  to  be  kept  in  mine 
When  a  secret  session  Is  caUed  for, 
think  every  Senator  is  thus  assured 
that  action  that  it  is  secret,  and  cant 
is  encouraged  and  forthrightness 
urged.  It  may  be  that  damage  would! 
done  to  the  assiuvnce  which  is  given] 
that  action.  Even  though  the  natlc 
security  may  not  be  involved  and 
may  be  no  risk  to  our  country,  it 
occiu*  to  me  that,  basically,  we  were 
monished.  I  took  it  at  face  value 
thought  when  the  distinguished  act 
majority  leader  had  read  to  the 
what  the  admonition  was,  it  meant 
that.  We  do  not  have  to  worry  at 
other  individuals.  We  have  one  guy 
concemed  about,  and  that  is  o\u-  ^wn 
mouth.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am 
willing  to  leave  it  and  be  accQimtabl !  to 
that  rule.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  left  l  hat 
way.  We  go  aroimd,  when  we  are  cam- 
paigning, talking  about  what  an  hm- 

orable  institution  this  is 

:j  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presldi  nt. 

may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Senat  >rs 
•  ^  will  cease  conversations.  Will  the  Senator 

withhold  his  comments  until  the  Senate 
is  in  order? 
llie  Senator  from  Wyoming. 
hSx.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  over- 
heard something  that  I  would  rather  i  ot 
have  overheard.  It  was  a  very  demean!  ig 
remark  about  me,  but  because  it  caiie 
from  a  dear  friend,  I  will  ignore  it.       I 

I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  wroi  ig 
with  leaving  it  this  way.  We  make  gre  it 
moment  of  the  caliber  of  men  that  a  -e 
Members  of  the  Soiate.  I  am  not  con- 
cerned about  any  employees  around  he  -e 
leaking  something  to  the  press.  I  think  It 
might  be  very  interesting  and  perhan 
even  chastening  to  see  what  happens,  aad 
what  appears  or  does  not  appear  in  ue 
media  tomorrow  morning  if  we  leave  here 
this  evening  with  the  admraiition  sull 
fully  Invoked. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  if  I  cou]  1 
have  the  attention  of  the  acting  majoi  - 
ity  leader  for  Just  a  moment,  I  have  n(  t 
participated  in  the  debate,  so  that  I  hai  e 
no  personal  embarrassment  as  to  whit 
I  may  have  said  or  what  I  may  not  hat  e 
said.  I  think  what  I  am  deeply  concemi  d 
about  is  the  possibility  of  opoiing  tie 
Senate  of  the  United  States  to  ridlcul  i. 
If  this  whole  record  were  published,  I 
think  we  would  have  a  hard  time  explaii  - 
Ing  how  we  spent  4  hours,  with  man: '. 
many  problems  this  Nation  faces,  and  I 
for  one  shall  object  to  publishing  an] 
going  through  a  procedure  which  woul  1 
enable  a  Senator  to  delete  whcU«ver  tt  e 
has  said.  I  have  said  nothing,  so  I  do  nil 
have  to  worry  about  it;  but  If  some  Sen  i- 
tor  says  to  another,  "You  are  an  s.o.b ." 
and  he  deletes  that,  and  someone  sa:  s. 


"You  are  one.  too."  and  that  is  left  In  the 
record,  it  does  not  explain  what  he  was 
responding  to,  and  he  is  stilled  by  secrecy 
from  disclosing  what  was  deleted.  I  think 
it  would  be  ludicrous  to  go  through  this 
procedure. 

I  do  this  with  regret,  because  I  want 
to  follow  the  leadership  as  much  as  I  can, 
but  I  could  not  iiermit  us  to  go  through 
this  procedure,  then  publishing  the  whole 
record,  and  then  (H>ening  up  the  Senate 
to  ridicule. 

We  all.  In  our  own  families,  have  dis- 
agreements. I  would  not  want  the  dis- 
agreements we  have  In  our  family  to  be 
published  in  the  newspapers.  That  Is  the 
privilege  of  having  a  fanUly — you  can 
have  straightforward  discussions,  and 
maybe  it  cleanses  something  out,  and 
maybe  we  will  not  go  through  the  same 
process  again. 

I  would  not  want  this  record  to  be 
made  a  part  of  the  public  record.  I  would 
be  ashamed,  having  been  a  Member  of 
this  body,  for  going  through  this  proce- 
dure. 

I  object  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest that  has  been  made. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  my  imderstanding  that  Senators 
would  not  delete  material,  but  would 
merely  edit  their  grammar  and  clarify 
their  statements  for  the  better  imder- 
standing of  the  public. 

Mr.  PERCY.  As  I  imderstood  the  dis- 
cussion before — maybe  I  misunderstood 
It — the  statement  was  made  that  a  Sen- 
ator could  delete  remarks — edit,  correct, 
or  delete. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  was  the 
first  suggestion,  but  when  objection  was 
made,  it  was  changed. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Now  it  is  left  so  that  it 
is  simply  an  editing  process? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Bfr.  PERCY.  I  am  sorry.  I  missed  that 
particular  point.  That  is  the  part  I  find 
most  objectionable. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Now  may  I  ask  this  ques- 
tion? There  was  some  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  were  pubUshing  Just 
the  first  secret  session  or  whether  we 
would  publish  the  entire  secret  session. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Just  the  first 
secret  session,  was  my  request. 

Mr.  PERCY.  There  is  no  standing  re- 
quest to  have  published  anything  beyond 
the  first  session? 

Bdr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  first  ses- 
sion. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Not  having  participated 
in  the  first  session  to  the  full  extent,  or 
at  all,  and  having  nothing  in  the  record 
that  I  would  have  said,  and  feeling  that 
there  could  not  be  anything  that  should 
be  deleted.  I  could  withdraw  my  objec- 
tion, and  I  do  withdraw  my  objection.  I 
think  someone  should  object  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  first  session,  if  he  wants 
to.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  FONO.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  shall  object  cm  the 
ground,  first,  that  if  we  are  going  to  have 
a  secret  session,  let  us  have  a  secret  ses- 
sion. In  a  secret  session  every  Senator 
here  Is  supposed  to  speak  with  a  frank 
mind,  and  not  be  afraid  that  his  remarks 


will  be  published,  and  to  be  sure  that 
his  remarks  wiU  not  be  published.  You 
are  going  to  really  stifle  freedom  of  ex- 
pression if  you  are  going  to  poblldi 
everything  that  has  been  said  here  in  a 
secret  session. 

Second,  if  you  are  going  to  allow  the 
editing  of  remarks  made,  do  jrou  really 
have  a  truthful  record?  This  record  will 
not  be  truthful.  It  will  not  be  truthful 
to  the  extent  that  it  has  been  edited,  and 
something  that  has  not  happened  here 
should  not  be  permitted  to  be  fflven  to 
the  public  as  being  said  in  secret.  A  Sen- 
ator may  want  to  edit  his  remarks,  and 
in  the  editing  he  may  put  something  sub- 
stantive in  there  which  was  never  spoken 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  then  you 
do  not  have  a  true  record. 

In  the  third  place.  I  want  to  say  that 
we  have  not  arrived  at  a  resolution  of 
what  we  were  called  upon  to  resolve.  No 
motion  has  been  made.  No  substantive 
agreement  has  been  arrived  at.  To  me 
we  are  only  at  the  introduction  of  the 
subject.  We  have  not  even  got  into  the 
meat  of  the  subject,  and  yet  the  request 
Is  to  let  us  publish  in  the  record  what 
really  happened  here.  Actually,  nothing 
has  happened  here.  Nothing  has  hap- 
pened in  the  last  4  or  5  hours,  and  I 
think  it  Is  a  travesty  on  the  time  of  the 
Senate  to  have  published  in  the  Record 
that  we  have  not  done  anything. 

Let  us  wait  until  we  have  the  resolu- 
tion of  what  we  were  called  upon  to  do 
in  secret  session,  and  at  that  time  decide 
as  to  whether  we  would  like  to  publish 
it  publicly  or  not. 

I  have  objected. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mi.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ofD- 
clal  reporters'  notes  be  transcribed  and 
the  transcript  placed  In  the  hands  of 
the  two  assistant  leaders  for  examina- 
tion by  any  Senator  and  for  the  proper 
editing  with  respect  to  grammar  on  the 
part  of  any  Senator  who  participated  in 
the  debate,  and  that  on  Tliarsday  of 
this  week  there  be  a  closed  session 

Mr.  FONO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  ob- 
ject on  the  same  grounds. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  I  may  complete  my  request — that  there 
be  a  closed  session  which  would  be  limit- 
ed to  1  hour — I  remove  the  limitation  at 
this  time:  I  hope  to  make  it  later — that 
there  be  a  closed  session  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  the  lifting  ot  the  Injunc- 
tion of  secrecy  and  the  reporting  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  first  session  today. 

Mr.  FONO.  Discussing  or  deciding  the 
Issue? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Deciding  it. 

iir.  FONO.  The  Senator  said  discuss- 
ing. We  will  not  decide  anything  today? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  We  would  only 
decide  today  that  the  notes  be  trans- 
cribed—otherwise they  will  not  even  be 
transcribed — that  they  be  transcribed 
and  the  transcripts  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  assistant  Republican  leader  and 
myself,  and  that  between  now  and  Thurs- 
day, any  Senator  may  review  them,  and 
that  Senators  who  made  statements  may 
edit  those  statements. 

Mr.  COOK.  As  to  grammar. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  As  to  gram- 
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oiar.  and  that  on  Thursday— «nd  I 
would  like  to  say  that  I  would  move  on 
Thursday  to  go  into  closed  session.  The 
only  reason  I  would  make  the  motion 
would  be  so  that  I  could  do  it  at  a  time 
so  convenient  as  not  to  Interfere,  any 
more  than  we  can  avoid,  with  the  rest 
of  the  program  for  Thursday. 

Mr.  FONO.  And  at  that  time  we  would 
decide  what  we  want  to  do? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  At  that  time 
we  would  decide  whether  or  not  the  notes 
would  be  printed  in  the  Cohgrkssioital 

RXCORO. 

Mr.  FONO.  Under  those  circum- 
stances, Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  my 
objection. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
for  the  convenience  of  the  leadership, 
I  wonder  if  any  Senator  would  object.  I 
have  tried  to  modify  my  request  so  as 
to  meet  what  would  be  a  middle  ground 
here.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrleld  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  So  that  we  understand 
each  other,  the  injunction  of  secrecy  will 
continue  to  obtain  up  until  the  time  on 
Thursday  that  we  consider  and  make  a 
decision? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  If  the  discussion  is  not 
to  lift  the  injunction  of  secrecy,  it  will 
continue  In  force;  if  we  make  a  decision 
at  that  time  to  waive  the  injunction  of 
secrecy,  then  we  can  speak? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
Is  correct.  In  the  meantime,  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Okxitir)  and  I 
would  keep  the  transcribed  notes,  but 
would  make  them  available  to  any  Sen- 
ator in  my  <Ace  or  in  his— in  our  own 
ofBces.  not  to  be  taken  out — they  could 
be  examined  by  any  Senator,  the  injunc- 
tion of  secrecy  would  not  be  lifted  until 
Thursday,  and  it  would  not  even  be  lifted 
then  except  by  agreement  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  the  closed  session  on  Thursday. 

Mr.  YOUNO.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  am  not  going  to 
object.  I  think  it  Is  a  good  deal 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  have  two  questions 
to  ask  the  distinguished  acting  majority 
leader. 

No.  1,  is  it  the  intention  of  the  distin- 
guished acting  majority  leader  to  have 
the  rules  of  the  Senate  in  force? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  always  soue^t  to  enforce  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  That  is  good  enoufl^ 
for  me. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  om^flN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  would  it  be  under- 
stood that  the  transcribed  transcript 
then  would  be  available  In  the  closed  ses- 
sion on  Thursday,  to  any  Senator? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  tran- 
scribed  transcript  would  be.  I  am  going 
to  make  this  unanimous-consent  request 
Just  for  my  own  convenience  in  know- 
ing bow  to  proceed  with  the  adieduUng 


on  Thursday.  Someone  may  object  to  it; 
I  hope  they  wUl  not,  because  I  have  gone 
as  far  as  I  can  go  in  order  to  accom- 
modate the  views  of  all  Senators,  and  I 
will  do  that  always. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  such 
closed  session  on  Thursday  be  limited 
to  not  to  exceed  1  hour.  I  should  think 
we  ought  to  be  able  to  make  the  decision, 
with  Senators  having  their  opportunity 
to  look  at  the  Rkooro  in  the  meantime, 
we  ought  to  be  able  to  make  a  decision 
within  a  period  of  1  hour,  so  as  not  to 
discommode  and  dislocate  the  other  busi- 
ness of  the  Senate,  which  I  think  is 
equally  important. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrield? 

Vic.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Will  the  Senator  permit 
me  to  commend  the  32  absent  Senators, 
who,  by  comparison,  have  done  saah  ex- 
cellent work  today?  (Laughter.) 

Mr.  HUOHES.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICKU.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Bffr.  HUOHES.  What  Is  before  the 
Senate?  

The  PRESIDING  OPPIC^ER.  The  first 
unanimous-consent  request  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia.  Is  Uiere  objec- 
tion? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  simply  want  to  make 
the  point  that  I  have  been  on  the  fiioor 
of  the  Senate  since  1  o'clock  this  after- 
noon. I  shall  not  be  here  Thursday.  I 
shall  not  have  an  opportunity  to  review 
the  transcript. 

I  have  not  participated  in  the  debate, 
so  it  does  not  make  one  dam  bit  of  dif- 
ference to  me.  But  I  have  been  listening 
with  a  great  deal  of  Interest.  I  do  be- 
lieve that  this  matter  should  be  a  mat- 
ter of  public  record,  and  I  am  gcdng  to  be 
prohibited  from  having  the  opportunity 
to  vote  on  it.  because  I  shall  not  be  here 
Thiusday.  in  order  to  protect  those  who 
are  not  here  to  read  the  transcript  of  the 
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I  would  like  to  ask  the  acting  majority 
leader  if  there  was  one  word  or  one 
phrase  read  out  of  the  transcript  that 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  brought  to  the 
fioor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Not  one  word 
of  the  documentary  material  which  he 
brought  to  the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  ask  the  acting  ma- 
jority iMuler,  as  he  recalls  it.  was  there 
one  word  or  cme  statement  made  as  to 
troop  commitments  or  anything  of  that 
nature  with  relatimishlp  to  the  national 
security  in  the  course  of  the  debate  to- 
day? 

Vx.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Not  that  I 
heard. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  In  his  opinion,  was 
anything  said  in  relationship  to  the  se- 
curity of  this  country  today? 

BCr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  In  my  per- 
sonal o^nton^nothing. 

Mr.  HUOHES.  I  have  absolute  con- 
fidmce  In  the  acting  majority  leader  to 
make  the  decision  for  me  in  my  absence 
as  to  the  relationship  to  the  security  of 
our  Nation  of  the  material  discussed  here 
today,  not  only  because  of  knowing  his 
love  of  country  and  his  adherence  to  that 


continuously,  but  also  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  nothing  was  said  of  any  nature 
ataU. 

Bir.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
Is  eminently  correct. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  You  know.  I  am  a  little 
upset  by  the  fact  that  we  spent  4V^ 
hours  here,  and  a  lot  more,  to  arrive  at 
no  deciskm  about  ansrthing,  and  now  we 
delay  that  3  more  days.  As  a  result  of 
that.  I  shall  not  be  here  to  vote,  but  I 
hope  at  least  to  be  recorded  in  this 
session,  which  it  has  not  even  been  talked 
about  disclosing,  and  in  this  Senator's 
opinion  it  has  been  most  obvious  why 
it  should  never  be  disclosed,  after  listen- 
ing to  it  this  afternoon,  but  I  hope 
there  is  some  method  whereby  I  can  be 
recorded  as  voting  to  reveal  this  to  the 
American  public.  Is  there  any  method 
that  can  provide  that,  as  to  the  second 
session? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, we  have  had  two  closed  sfftsions. 
I  would  be  perfectly  agreeable  to  making 
the  same  request  for  the  second  closed 
session  which  was  earlier  made  as  to  the 
first  closed  session,  and  on  Tliursday 
make  a  decision  as  to  whether  the  In- 
junction of  secrecy  should  be  lifted  from 
both  closed  sessions.  I  think  it  should 
be. 

Mr.  President,  was  my  first  luumi- 
mous-consent  request  agreed  to? 

The  I^BSIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Haht)  .  Not  yet.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
first  unanimous-consent  request  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia?  Tht  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  make  the  same  request  with  respect  to 
the  second  closed  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
more  dangerous  than  the  first  unani- 
mous-consent  request. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  agree. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  My  view  coin- 
cides with  that  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  My  question  is,  wm  we 
have  an  (H>portuni^  to  vote  ses^rately 
on  the  second  session? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Separately  from  the 
first  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  pending  second  unani- 
mous-consent request?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  that 
on  Thursday  there  be  a  time  limit  of  1 
hour — not  to  exceed  1  hour— during  the 
closed  session? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  May  I  finish 
the  request? 

For  the  purpose  of  discussing  both 
closed  sessions,  for  the  purpose  of  TwaUny 
a  decision  with  respect  to  the  lnJuncti(Hi 
of  secrecy  in  regard  to  both  closed  ses- 
sions, and  that  the  time  be  eqiu^  di- 
vided between  the  two  assistant  leaders. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  How  much  time  is 
there?      

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  One  hour. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  had  not  heard,  except 
the  original  request,  which  did  say  an 
hour,  and  then  the  hour  limitation  was 
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removed  from  the  unanimous-consent  r^ 
quest.  Has  it  been  reinserted  since? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Then.  I  wou]  d 
say  not  to  exceed  2  hours,  Mr.  President-  - 
2  hours  with  respect  to  both  closed  ses- 
sions.   

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  theie 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  i  s 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presiden  , 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senat  e 
return  open  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Withovt 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(At  7:51  pjn.  the  doors  of  the  Chambt  r 
were  opened.) 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presideii)t, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Ufe. 
Hart)  .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  cle^k 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presidenjt, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ord4r 
for  the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Withoi|t 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OP  A  Bll^i 

8.   2364 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presidenfc, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  dlstii 
guished  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (1^  r. 
Pill)  may  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  >f 
S.  2354,  the  Veterans  Health  Care  Ref  or  n 
Act  of  1971. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (M '. 
Hart).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  oi- 
dered. 

ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROl  - 
TINE  MORNING  BUSINESS  TC - 
MORROW:  ORDER  FOR  THE 
CHAIR  TO  LAY  BEFORE  TH  E 
SENATE  THE  UNFINISHED  BUS  - 
NESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presidei  t, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  tomo  - 
row,  after  the  two  assistant  leaders  ha'  e 
been  recognized,  there  be  a  period  f  r 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  bus  - 
ness,  for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  wit  ti 
statements  therein  limited  to  3  minute  ; 
and  that  at  the  concIusionyOf  the  peric  d 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  momii  g 
business  on  tomorrow,  the  Chair  lay  b<  - 
fore  the  Senate  the  unfinished  buslnes  \. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  thei  s 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ft 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
what  is  the  pending  business  and  th 
pending  question  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Thi 
pending  business  is  the  unfinished  busl 
ness,  S.  3526.  The  question  is  on  th( 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  front 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis),  amendment 
No.  1175. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  thi 
distinguished  Presiding  Officer. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  will  convene  at  12  noon 
tomorrow. 

After  the  two  assistant  leaders  have 
been  recognized  under  the  standing  or- 
der, there  will  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business,  for 
not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

At  the  conclusion  of  morning  business 
tomorrow,  the  Chair  will  lay  before  the 
Senate  the  unfinished  business,  S.  3526, 
and  the  pending  question  at  that  time 
will  be  on  the  adoption  of  Amendment 
No.  1175  by  the  distingiiished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Srnnis).  Debate 
wUl  ensue  thereon.  There  is  no  time 
agreement  on  that  amendment.  Rollcall 
votes  could  occur  at  any  time  during  the 
day. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  noon 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and,  at 
7:57  pjn.,  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
tomorrow,  Wednesday,  May  3,  1972,  at 
12  noon. 
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Executive  nomlnatl(»is  received  by  the 
Senate  May  2, 1972: 

National  Ocbanic  and  Atmosphkric 

AOMINIffnUTION 

I  noinlna,te,  subject  to  quallflcstlonB  pro- 
vided by  law,  the  following  for  permanent 
appointment  to  the  grades  Indicated  In  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Admin- 
istration: 

To  be  lieutenanta 


Robert  F.  BiKsUey 
MelTln  N.  Makl 


Thomas  J.  Stephens, 

Jr. 

Joseph  O.  Woods 
To  be  lieutenant  (junior  grade) 
Richard  A.  Shlro 

In  trk  Air  Fobcx 
The  following  officer  to  be  placed  on  the 
retired  list  In  the  grade  of  Lieutenant  Gen- 
eral under  the  provisions  of  section  8963, 
title  10  of  the  United  States  Code: 

Lt.  Oen.  Robert  O.  Ruegg.  XXX-XX-XXXX  FR 
(major  general.  Regular  Air  Force)  UJ3.  Air 
Force. 

The  foUowlng-named  officer  iinder  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Oode, 
section  8006.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  at 
Importance  and  responslbUlty  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 8066,  in  grade  as  follows : 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

hUy  Oen.  Dale  S.  Sweat.  321-34-063eFR 
(major  general,  Regular  Air  F(»ce)  UjS.  Air 
Force. 

The  fallowing  officer  to  be  placed  on  the 
retired  list  in  the  grade  of  Lieutenant  Gen- 
eral undw  the  proTlalODS  of  section  8963.  title 
10  of  the  United  SUtes  Oode : 

Lt.  GefD.  Alonao  A.  Towner,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(major  general.  Regular  Air  Force,  medical) 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following  officer  for  appointment  as 
Surgeon  General  of  the  Air  Force  In  the 
grade  of  Lieutenant  General  under  the  pro- 


vislons  of  aecUon  8086.  title  10  of  the  United 
States  Code: 

MaJ.  Gen.  Robert  A.  Patterson.  334-63- 
8330FR  (major  general,  Regular  Air  Fcros, 
medical)  UJB.  Air  Force. 

Lt.  Col.  Charles  M.  Duke,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
for  promotion  to  colonel,  line  of  the  Air 
Force,  In  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  under  the  ap- 
propriate provisions  of  chJ4>ter  839.  title  10 
United  SUtee  Code,  as  amended. 
In  thb  Navt 

Lt.  OonKlr.  Thomas  K.  M&ttlngly  n,  UJ3. 
Navy,  for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  commander  In  the  Navy  In  aocordanoe 
with  article  n,  section  3,  clause  3  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

In  thk  An  Fobcb 

The  following  Air  Force  officers  for  ap- 
pointment In  the  Regular  Air  Force.  In  the 
grades  Indicated,  under  the  provisions  of 
section  8384,  tlUe  10.  United  States  Code, 
with  a  view  to  designation  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  8067,  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  to  perform  the  duties  indicated,  with 
dates  of  rank  to  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force : 

To  be  captain  (Chaplain) 
Carney,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dabrowskl,  George  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gelss,  Harold  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heffeman,  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Horton,  Carl  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kinney,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Massey,  Reese  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mattox.  WUllam  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mellott,  Howard  V.,  31O-30-6103. 
Mennlnga,  Arlan  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oliourke,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slmonson,  Andrew  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  flnt  Meufenant  (Chaplain) 
BUderfoack,  Carl  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Browne,  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CalUer,  Samuel  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carter,  WUton  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clayton.  Bennle  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duda.  Francis  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bngler,  David  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hancock,  Edward  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huckaday,  Albert  A.  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jensen.  Harold  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Upsoomb,  WUllam  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Matthews,  Joseph  C,  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CLeary.  NlaU  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reynolds.  liCarlon  8.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slkes,  William  G..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sweeney.  Leo  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  Arthur  8.,  477-^6-9716. 
White.  Wesley  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  captain  (Judge  Advocate) 
BaUey,  Theron  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benolt.  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chrtsto,  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cole,  Charles  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crlstal,  Ronald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dakln,  Timothy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dixon.  Richard  D.  S.,  nx,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dye,  Donald  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elllg,  Robert  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gorman.  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grablewskl,  John  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Graham,  James  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keeshan,  James  H.,  Jr.,  464-58-«864. 
Knox.  Michael  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lingo,  Robert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGee,  Brian  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Muholt.  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shea.  Gerald  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thornton.  John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vanaant.  John  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Willis.  William  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
To  be  flnt  lieutenant  (Judge  Advocate) 
Allen.  Robert  D.  M..  330-4(0-8887. 
Bablngton.  Charles  M.,  ni,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Balch,  Edwin  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blrkel,  James  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Burgeissn.  Sigurd  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brasfleld,  Jeffrey  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CaUlnan,  MUdiael  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Camaban,  Burrus  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Colon,  Francisco  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Curbln,  Nwman  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Currallo,  Carl  A.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis.  Richard  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deutsch,  Randolph  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dickson,  Bernard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donat,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dumerer,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duval,  Thomas  O.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Egeland.  Andrew  M..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eshriman,  Joseph  W.,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Espy,  Bennle  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flnley,  Gordon  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Forbes.  David  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
H&rrlngton,  Ellis  J..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hermann.  Dale  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlgglns.  Robert  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlnes,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holden,  Ronald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HoUaday,  Don  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holmes,  Jay  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hombrook,  Edwin  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoyt,  Eugene  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jaqulth,  CeceU  J.,  Jr.,  427-8a-6753. 
Jewett,  Robert  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keam,  Barret  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keeble.  Allen  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kewln,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kinsolving,  Laurence  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kutzan,  Bruce  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kritoff.  Karl  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kuns.  Gary  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Laedleln.  Charles  E.,  ni,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Landsberg,  William  A.  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lasater,  WUllam  R..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  Donald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCabe,  Harry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McLaughlin,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meek.  Philip  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Gordon  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morgan,  Roy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murray,  Kenneth  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Muxlow,  Ralph  W.,  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'ReUly,  John  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orton.  Gary  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peaco,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prusak,  Maximilian  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prutzman,  Peter  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pyle,  Ronny  D.,  448  42  0343. 
Rancl^lo,  Aleesandro  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robinson,  Jack  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rosson,  Loren  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Russell,  Rodney  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ryan,  Patrick  M.,  448  44  6299. 
Sasadu,  Chester  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scanlln,  ThcHnas  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SchUllng,  Edwin  C,  m.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shaughnessy,  John  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Richard  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sweeney,  Howard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tatum,  Edwin  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thumpklns,  Stephen  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tumes,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wheeler,  Jon  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whiten.  Charles  W.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlckham,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlest.  Charles  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUoox.  Donald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Willard,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wright,  Daniel  P.,  39(^-43-9638. 

To  be  ma/or   (Medical) 
Gonzalez,  Joe  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ouas,  KeUy  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haraa,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  captain  (Medieta) 
Armbrustmacher,  Vernon  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barrucas.  Albert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bickel,  Rudrtf  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bills,  Gary  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bladowskl,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bumfleth,  Leslie  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bradley,  Harold  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Can4>beU,  John  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cole,  Lonnle  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Corpenlng.  William  S..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Delemos,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dietz,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elms,  John  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eyler,  DennU  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fielding,  Steven  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Finger,  EUlott  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fushee,  WUllam  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fuster,  Jerry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garrott,  Thomas  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olrod,  Marvin  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goodson,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Guise,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hafermann,  David  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Halveraon,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hampton,  John  R.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris,  Walter  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hawley,  WUllam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henrikson,  Ronald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herpln,  Daniel  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoff.  Ted  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holmes,  Soott  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hood,  Royce  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jacobs,  Robert  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jernlgan.  John  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kamlnskl.  Paul  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kaplan,  Peter  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kennedy.  James  J.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krege,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lefrak,  Stephen  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Loftus.  Paul  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lovelace,  Rajrmond  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Luetje,  Charles  M.,  11,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mahady,  Ivan  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martlndale.  Richard  E..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mazzola,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGee,  James  W.,  IV.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Michaelson,  Edward  U..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUlett,  David  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murphy.   Matthew  P.,   n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson,  WUner  N.  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Novickl.  Donald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Osteen,  Frank  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patrick,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plager,  Stephan  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Posey.  WlUlam  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Qulnn,  Robert  J.,  n.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reider,  Daner  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlveracorrea,    Hector    P.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schwartz.  Jonathan  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slngal.  Sheldon,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snider,  WUllam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  WlUlam  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  Robert  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tobias,  Thurman  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trick,  Lorence  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Verwest.  Hadley  M..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walchner,  Andreas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wertz,  Andrew  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlesmeler,   Edward,   Jr.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUder,   Thomas   C,   Jr.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Worrell.  Aubrey  M..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yankowsky,  WlUlam  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  flnt  lieutenant  (Medical) 
Abraham,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alexander,  Johnny  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baskln,  Harold  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blumberg,  Lawrence  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boyd,  Carl  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bradshaw.  Michael  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burner,    WUllam    L.,    m,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Canon,  Dennis  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cobum,  Bry  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
(Toudon,  WUson  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  William  M.,  46O-70-7467. 
Day,  Ralph  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duner,  Howard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dursu,  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duncan,  Roy  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elliott,  Paul  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Feray.  Cotton  D.  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fisher,  George  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flanagan,  Kirby  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Floyd.  John  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foster,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gardner,  Albert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gehrlng,  Gordon  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
George,  Percy  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gibb,  Paul  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GUstrap,  Larry  C,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Glass.  Thomas  F.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orlffln.  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harper,  William  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris,  Melvln  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hastings.  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henderson,  Judson  S.,  HI.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henderson,  Richard  A.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huffman.  Gerald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huffman,  Peter  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huwiler,  WUUam  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Isernamaral,  Jesus  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson,  Bruce  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Benny  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jordan.  GuUlermo  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kee,  Jimmy  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klsh.  Karl  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klarlcb,  John  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lambert,  Joseph  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee,  Dennis  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lyle,  RusseU  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BCack,  Leo  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Makar,  James.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mann,  Paul  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCIusky,  Oliver  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCulIougb,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUler,  Bruce  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MlUs,  WUllam  C.  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MoU,  Jacob  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moon.  Michael  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murray,  Harry  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orrlson,  William  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paige,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parent,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patton,  Clifton  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PauUus,  Wayne  S..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pedro.  Steven  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pickett,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Player,  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prltchett.  Paul  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ramus,  WlUlam  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Randall,  Eugene  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Randol,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlsser,  Christian  Frederick,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlst,  Tolvo  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roberts.  Thomas  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rogers,  WUUam  D..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ruark,  Glen  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sanwlck.  Steven  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sbardella.  Edward  F.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schrlever.  Gerry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Wayne  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
'Oetre,  Samuel,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sox,  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spadoni,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stelnbacher,  Carl  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stump.  Alfred  L.,  567-60-127S. 
Sykes,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thornton,  WUllam  V.  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ToUey,  Douglas  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tremblay,  Normand  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trevlno.  Alfred  O.,  Jr.,  ':58-68-4668. 
Vandersarl,  Jules  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vlclk.  Gary  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wardlnsky,  Terrance  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wells,  Thomas  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Westmoreland,  Daniel  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whelan,  Gerald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Witt,  Terry  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  captain  (Dental) 
Aarestad,  Jack  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ausslker,  WUllam  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Began,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burbey,  Mark  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coleman,  Robert  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dinitz,  Fred  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fisher.  Howard  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heldridge,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lawless.  John  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nielsen,  Adrian  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Russ,  Richard  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Russmelsl,  Roman  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Santaniello,  Gulseppe  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Toung,  Stephen  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  first  lieutenant  (Dental) 
Appeldoorn,  Ronald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Biddle.  Harold  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cook,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cooper,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Fntnoe.  BJchard  A.,  S37-3*-3046. 

Oleacr.  Dennl*  P..  3S7-34-926fi. 

OoopU.  Michael  T..  383-43-94B1. 

H»nael.  Joba  R.,  30S-34-1830. 

Heb<U,  Thomas  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Krelg,  Louis  T.,  Jr..  433-6»-ei0e. 

Langston.  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nemclc.  Steven  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Neudlgate.  WUUam  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Parr,  WUUam  D..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

ainko,  Robert  M..  47ft-60-1533. 

Steegstra,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stelnhoff.  Earl  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stevens.  Fredrlc  D..  287-3«J-8461. 

Swain,  Dennis  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thompson.  Larry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Westbrook.  Steve  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

White,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Williams,  Howard  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
To  be  captain  (Nurse) 

Anderson.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dunabue.  Joanne  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Friday.  Blanche  B..  171-2^-8303. 

Johnson.  Mary  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sexton.  James  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  first  Heutenant  (Nurse) 

Abbott,  Henry  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Anderson,  Ingrld  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bachman.  Lynne  M..  380-44-O690. 

Bailey.  Raynelle,  266-8O-6065. 

Bare.  Unda  Ann.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Barry.  Bdargaret  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blron,  Monlque  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blanco.  Barbara  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bowar.  David  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bramble.  Ellzabet  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brockett,  Wynona,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Campbell,  Patricia  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Casey,  Ann  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Chura,  Virginia  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Clagett,  Prances  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Clark,  Joseph  E..  62&-53-2478. 

Clark,  Mary  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

ClemenU,  Barbara  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cundran.  Kathleen  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dalgneault,  Reglna  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dlcke.  Marilyn  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlnklage.  Kathleen  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunkle.  Louise  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Elliott,  Barbara  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Evans.  Tommle  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Palson.  Barbara  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Porsythe.  Christine  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pox,  Jacqueline  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oallo,  Agatha  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oans.  Genevieve  A..  816-44  8849. 
Oathrlght.  Linda  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
aubert,  Kathleen  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goodwin,  Lynn  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gorder.  Clevlu*  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gould,  Roberta  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grubor.  Darlene  A.  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hale.  GeorgU  A..  28*-74-8636. 
Hall,  Jacklyn  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Halterleln.  Kathryn,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henderson.  Mary  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Heme,  Veronica  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hodgson,  Jean.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Carolyn  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keith.  Joan  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kenlln.  Jullanne  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kirk.  Harold  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klein.  Kathylou  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krawec,  Mary  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kuhlmann,  Joanne  A.,  048  44  1372. 
Kunkle.  Mary  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lamborn.  Vlckl  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lane.  Martin,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lynn,  Marie  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marim.  Carolyn  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGee.  Jane  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McHale.  Susan  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McNemey,  Roeemary  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meador,  Penelope  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Menztoa,  JamM  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mercer,  Kathleen  Marie.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUec.  Ann  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUler,  Helen  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mortenaen.  Chris  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Murphy,  Ruth  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murray.  PatrtcU  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nanearrow,  Ruth  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neeb.  David  E..  493-70-381 1. 
Nicholson,  Llndy  L..  673  64-4390. 
NorrU.  Mary  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ohhata.  Eileen  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parkes.  Alvln  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perry.  Ada  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rafter.  Myrua  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ramold.  Theresa  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reld,  Jean  M.  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rhone.  Judith  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rugenes.  Kathryn  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SaUors.  Brenda  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bcholz,  Nancy  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Selbold.  Margaret  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sbuckey,  Carole  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shuler,  Betty  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sims.  Sonla.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spauldlng,  Penelope.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strauser.  Sandra  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tarp.  Clarence  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turkelson.  Richard  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trlbble.  Evelyn  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Troutman.  Frederick  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Uhlng.  Dorothy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Usry,  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Van  De  Car.  Jane  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vanduyn.  Beverly  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wagstaff.  Cathy  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Werth,  Susan  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White.  Cheryl  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whltlock,  Martha  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wight,  Wendel  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wysockl,  Judith  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
To  be  second  lieutenant  {Nurse) 

Kuhlman,  Marie  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rettlg.  Oathryn  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  captain  {Veterinarian) 
Bruner.  Richard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  first  lieutenant  {Veterinarian) 
Anspaugh.  Victor  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beach.  Ronald  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Booth.  Dean  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Card.  Richard  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crlsman.  Russell  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Easley.  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grant.  John  B..  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herbold.  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holland,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huber,  Stephen  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jernlgan.  Douglas  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lammers.  WUllam  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lawer.  Daniel  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miner,  Judson  C.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MuU,  Donn  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perce,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rawllngs,  Clarence  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rogers.  William  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rowles.  Donald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Svuners.  Rick  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Splitter.  Gary  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Robert  A.,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson.  Theodore,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young,  John  T..  386-83-326. 
Zacek,  Ben  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  captain   {Medical  Service) 

Cragln,  Murray,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haraanyl,  Charles  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rutledge,  PhUlp  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blmpklns.  Oeorige  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUllams,  Richard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
To  be  first  lieutenant  {Medical  Service) 
BCayu,  BUly  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGough,  Richard  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Qulntana,  Jose  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
To  be  second  lieutenant  {Medical  Service) 
Call,  Soott  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carlson.  Paul  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carpenter,  Dale  8.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edwards,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elckhoff.  DarreU  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Farmer,  Mavorlc  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Feesler,  Darld  J..  183-34-694. 
Fleming.  Eugene  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
aon.-"Ues.  Eugene,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Oreene,  Hedley  W.  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanko.  James  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Head.  WUllam  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hettlck,  Larry  K..  »40-6»-81S3. 
Hooper,  James  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howard.  Mark  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jeffrey,  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Law.  Michael  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McAlpln,  Brian  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDonald.  Kent  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McOatighy,  Thomas  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reecer.  PhUlp  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
RusseU.  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ScbweltEer,  Eric  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Roes  C,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sorum.  Larry  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tremblay.  WUllam  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vandehey,  James  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waggoner,  Jerry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wyrlck.  Michael  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  major  {Biomedical  Sciences) 
Endlcott.  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oasaway.  Donald  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  captain  {Biomedical  Sciences) 
Brumlow.  WUllam  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daley.  Peter  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlers.  Harold  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kane.  Donald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKlsslck,  Jack  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mehlan,  Edmund  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mudge,    Stephanie    E..    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murphy,  John  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
To  be  first  lieutenant  {Biomedical  Sciences) 
Bargren,  Gerald  L.  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cls&Uc,  John  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ferguson,  Janet  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garrett,  Hershel  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howard,  Jay  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kasben,  Kathleen  M.  E..  036  34  3441. 
Kuzma,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lecaln.  WUllam  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Padallno.  Joseph  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Russl,  Nunzlo  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
RusseU.  Lonnle  D..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Skldmore.  Dorothy  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snedecor,  Susan  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slec.  Paul  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Underwood,  Frances  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woodbouse,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ZeUers,  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  second  lieutenant  (Biomedical 
Sciences) 
Albright,  Stephen  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alwortb,  Gary  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Michael  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowles,  Charles  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Browne,  Michael  H..  448  48  4999. 
Carter.  Robert  U,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coburn,  Mlddleton  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cross,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
F^rreU.  Jack  O.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
George,  Larry  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greer,  WUIU  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kaneshlro.  Duane  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lamb,  NeU  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lefon,  Carter  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lemuns,  Jlmmle  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McAndrew.  James  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDermott,  Henry  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moms,  Vincent  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mudryk.  Victor.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patrick,  Clarence  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Porter,  Paul  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prattler,  JefferaoD  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rice.  Robert  M..  386-7O-0637. 
Rock,  James  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rogers.  Timothy  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ross,  Jerry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Michael  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
^Mingler,  Stanley  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stoflet.  Yvonne  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sweeney,  Stephen  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tsnnaath.  Stephen  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Warford.  Harry  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wamken,  Rstmund  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wasem,  Gary  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
To  be  first  lieutenant  {Medical  SpeotaUat) 
KeUer,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Roy  Stewart,  Metropolitan  Bap- 
tist Church.  Washington,  D.C.,  offered 
the  follovvlng  prayer: 

Almighty  God,  we  acluxowledge  Your 
divine  guidance  in  the  founding  of  our 
Nation. 

Your  inestimable  gift,  the  Bible, 
reveals :  "Blessed  is  the  Nation  whose  Ood 
is  the  Lord."  Psalms  33:  12. 

Lord,  we  know  that  "Righteousness 
exalteth  a  nation,  but  sin  is  a  reproach." 
Proverlxs  14:  34. 

The  Psalmist  said:  "All  nations  that 
forget  God  shall  be  turned  into  hell." 
Psalms  9:  17. 

In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ.  God, 
grant  these  our  National  Legislators, 
wisdom  to  rely  on  You  for  strength 
and  guidance. 

"Renew  a  right  spirit  within"  (Psahns 
51:  10)  us  individually  and  collectively 
as  a  nation  under  You.  God. 

Your  Word  tells  us  to  "Draw  nigh  to 
You,  God,  and  You  will  draw  nigh  to  us." 
James  4:  8. 

For  renewal  of  dedication  to  Your  sov- 
ereign will  we  pray. 

May  Your  Spirit  direct  every  deliber- 
ation. 

In  the  name  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 
Jesus  Christ.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  the  following  dates  the 
President  approved  and  signed  bills  and 
joint  resolutions  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing tiUes: 

On  AprU  34,  1972: 

HJ.  Res.  663.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  last  Friday  of 
AprU  1972.  as  "National  Arbor  Day";  and 

H  J.  Res.  887.  Joint  resolution  to  authorlM 
the  President  to  designate  the  third  Siunday 
In  June  of  each  year  as  "Father's  Day." 
On  April  38,  1973: 

H.R.  9396.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Commla- 
sloner  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  enter 
Into  agreements  with  teachers  and  other 
employees  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  the  purchase  of  an- 
nuity contracts: 

HJt.  9900.  An  act  to  amend  section  112  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  exclude 
from  gross  Income  the  entire  amount  of  the 
compensation  of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  and  of  civilian 
employees  who  are  prisoners  of  war.  missing 
In  action,  or  In  a  detained  status  during  the 
Vietnam  ocmfllot;  and 

H  Jl.  10344.  An  act  to  autbortze  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  enter  Into  the  Interstate 
Compact  on  Mental  Health. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  amend- 
ments in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of 
the  following  title: 

HA.  14682.  An  act  making  sunplsmental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1973,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Ilie  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  biU  (HH.  14582)  oiUtled  "An  act 
making  supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1972,  and 
for  other  purposes."  requests  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Ellknder,  Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  Biblc. 
Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd,  Mr.  McGee.  Mr. 
Proxiore,  Mr.  Montoya,  Mr.  Ihoute,  Mr. 
HoLLnfGS,  Mr.  Young.  Mrs.  Smith,  Mr. 
Hruska,  Mr.  ALLOTT,  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr. 
Case,  and  Mr.  Fong  to  be  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


COMMUNICAIION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Washikoton,  D.C,  May  1, 1972. 
Hon.  Carl  Ai.BKaT, 
The  Speaker,  House  of  Representatives. 

DCAE  Mz.  SPEAKxa:  The  Clerk  of  the  VS. 
House  of  Representatives  received  at  3:28 
pjn.  on  this  date  from  the  VS.  Marshal  an 
unattested  copy  of  the  Sununons  In  a  ClvU 
Action  together  with  a  copy  of  the  com- 
plaint filed  by  Common  Cause  and  John  W. 
Gardner  vs.  W.  Patrick  Jennings,  Clo'k,  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  In  ClvU  Action 
FUe  No.  848-72  In  the  United  Stotes  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Coliunbla. 

The  complaint  Includes  a  notion  for  a 
Restraining  Order  claiming  that  the  pUlntlffs 
are  being  caused  lireparable  Injury  and  re- 
quest the  Court  to  enjoin  the  CleA  from  levy- 
ing certain  charges  for  copies  of  campaign 
finance  statements  and  from  refusing  to  al- 
low the  plaintiffs  to  use  their  own  dupU- 
cating  equipment,  as  outlined  In  the  com- 
plaint. It  Is  my  understanding  that  under 
Rule  65  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  ClvU  Pro- 
cedure the  Court  held  a  bearing  on  this  mat- 
ter at  3  PAL  this  date  and  that  another 
hearing  Is  schedxUed  for  3:30  PJif.  on  May  2, 
1973,  although  the  summons  requires  an  an- 
swer to  the  complaint  within  sixty  days  after 
service. 

The  summons  and  complaint  In  question 
are  herewith  attached,  and  the  matter  Is 
preaented  for  such  action  as  the  House  In  Its 
wisdom  may  see  fit  to  take. 
Sincerely, 

W.  Pat  JxmnNca, 
CZerAc,  House  of  Representatives. 

[In  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District 

of  Ooluxnbia  olvU  action  file  Nol  848-73) 
Common  Cattbe,  John  W.  OARONn,  Plain- 
V.  W.   Patrick  Jknninos,  Ddtndamt 


[Summons] 

To  the  above  named  Defendant:  W.  Pat- 
rick Jennings. 

Tou  ars  hereby  summoned  and  required 
to  serve  upon  Mitchell  Rogovln,  plalntUTs 
attorney,  irtioee  address,  1329  10th  St.,  N.W.. 
Washington.  D.C.  30038,  an  answer  to  the 


oon4>lalnt  which  is  herewith  served  upon 
you.  within  60  days  after  service  of  this 
summons  upon  you,  exclusive  of  the  day 
of  service.  If  you  faU  to  do  so.  judgment  by 
default  wUl  be  taken  against  you  for  the  re- 
lief demanded  In  the  complaint. 

Jamks  F.  Davxt. 

Clerk  of  Court. 
Date:  May  1,  1973. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Private  Cal- 
endar day. 

The  Clerk  will  call  the  first  individual 
bill  on  the  Private  Calendar. 


MRS.  ROSE  THOMAS 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (HH.  2067) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Rose  Thomas. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  %>eaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecti<»i  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MARIA  LUIOIA  DI  GIORGIO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (HJl.  2070) 
for  the  reUef  of  Maria  Luigia  Dl  Gior- 
gio. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  i>rejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.   ANNA  MARIA   BALDINI  DELA 
ROSA 

The  CTerk  called  the  bill  (HH.  3713) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Anna  Maria  Baldini 
DelaRosa. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

Hie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from  Blis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CHARLES   COLBATH 

The  aerk  caUed  the  biU  (HH.  4310) 
for  the  reUef  of  Charles  Colbath. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

"The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  f  ran  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.   CARMEN   FRADO 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HJL  6108) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Carmen  Prado. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

~'The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objecticm. 
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PAULO  R0HDEN-80BRINH0 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bUl  (HJl.  5  81) 
for  the  relief  of  Rene  Paulo  Roh(|en- 
Sobrlnho. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iminl- 
mouB  consent  that  the  bill  be  paqaed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectlozl  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  S^- 
sourl? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CATHERINE  E.  SPELL 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  7312) 
for  the  reUef  of  Catherine  E.  Spell 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unini 
mous  consent  that  the  bill  be  parsed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectioi 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  afis 
sotirl? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DONALD  L.   BULMER 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  1904) 
for  the  relief  of  Donald  L.  Bulmer. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unabii 
mous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  qver 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectioii  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  lo^a? 

There  was  no  objection. 


to 


9) 


MRS.  MARINA  MUNOZ  DE  WYSfil 
(NEE  LOPEZ) 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  55 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Marina  Munozlde 
Wyss  (nee  Lopez) . 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  uni 
mous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  o' 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    froi 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CARMEN  MARIA  PENA-OARCANO    / 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJR.  6342/ 
for  the  relief  of  Carmen  Maria  Pensf 
Oarcano.  J 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  ovfr 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fro^ 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WILLIAM  H.  NICKBRSON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4064) 
for  the  relief  of  William  H.  Nlckerson. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speal  - 
er,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  btl 
be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fr 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANTONIO  BENAVIDES 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HJl.  23|4) 
for  the  relief  of  Antonio  Benavldes. 


Mr.  HAIJj.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  CONCEPdON  OARCIA 
BALAURO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  2703) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Concepcion  Oarcia 
Balauro. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ALBINA  LUCIO  Z.  MANLUCD 


for 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (8.  559) 
the  relief  of  Albina  Lucio  Z.  Manlucu. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  I^)eaker. 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MARGARIDA  ALDORA  CORREIA 
DOSREIS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6504) 
for  the  reUef  of  Margarida  Aldora  Cor- 
rela  dos  Reis. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  dbjection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EMILIA  RUFPOLO 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HJl.  10142) 
for  the  relief  of  E^mllia  Ruffolo. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objecticm. 


JERRY  L.  CHANCELLOR 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7946) 
for  the  relief  of  Jerry  L.  Chancellor. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DONALD  P.  LARIVIERE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  8952) 
for  the  relief  of  Donald  P.  Larlvlere. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  biU 
be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 


me  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJectl<xi  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MR.  AND  MRS.  JOHN  F.  FUENTES 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HJt  11045) 
for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jcton  F. 
Fuentes. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ARLINE 


LOADER  AND 
LOADER 


MAURICE 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  341)  for 
the  relief  of  Arline  Loader  and  Mamice 
Loader. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prej  udice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MARIA  BADALAMENTI 


for 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  513) 
the  relief  of  Maria  Badalamenti. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LUIS  GUERRERO-CHAVEZ,  GUADA- 
LUPE GUERRERO-CHAVEZ,  AND 
ALFREDO  GUERRERO-CHAVEZ 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  641)  for 
the  relief  of  Luis  Guerrero-Chavez, 
Ouadelupe  Guerrero-Chavez,  and  Alfredo 
Guerrero-Chavez. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Cleik 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

S.  841 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposea  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Luis  Ouerrero-ChaTez,  Ouadalupe  Ouer- 
rero-Chaves,  and  Alfredo  Ouerrero-Cbavez 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfuUy  admitted  to  the  United  SUtea  for 
permanent  reeldence  as  of  May  20.  1968,  and 
the  periods  of  time  each  of  them  has  resided 
In  the  United  SUtea  since  that  date  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  meet  the  residence 
and  physical  requirements  of  section  316  of 
such  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  <m  the  table. 


ROBERT  REZROAT 

Tlie  Clerk  caUed  the  bUl  (8. 1089)  for 
the  relief  of  Robert  Rexroat. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Bepresentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  Robert  Rexroat  may  be 
dasslfled  as  a  child  within  the  meaning  of 
section  101(b)(1)(F)  of  the  Act,  upon  ap- 
proval of  a  petition  filed  In  his  behalf  by 
Robert  Stanley  Rexroat,  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  pursuant  to  section  204  of  the 
Act:  Provided,  That  the  brothers  or  sisters 
of  the  beneflcl&ry  shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such 
relationship,  be  accorded  any  right,  privilege, 
or  status  under  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


ANTONIO  PLAMERAS 

The  aerk  called  the  biU  (S.  1675)  for 
the  relief  of  Antonio  Plameras. 
'   There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 
8.  1675 

Be  it  enacted  by  ttie  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That.  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Antonio  Plameras  may  be 
classified  as  a  child  within  the  meaning  of 
section  101(b)  (1)  (F)  of  such  Act,  upon  the 
filing  of  a  petition  in  his  behalf  by  Dorothy 
Person,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  pur- 
suant to  section  204  of  such  Act.  The  natural 
brothers  or  sisters  of  the  said  Antonio 
Plameras  shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such  rela- 
tionship, be  accorded  any  right,  prlvUege,  or 
status  under  the  Immigration  and  Natlon- 
aUty  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


FREDI  ROBERT  DREHJCH 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  2725) 
for  the  relief  of  Predi  Robert  Dreilich. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlraian  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LOUISA  DiLEONARDO 

The  cnerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  3698) 
for  the  relief  of  Louisa  DlLeonardo. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  goitleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


BIRS.  LATIFE  HASSAN  MAHMOUD 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HJl.  4494) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Latife  Hassan  Mah- 
moud. 

There  bting  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  fbUows: 

HJt.  4494 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 


Amerioa  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  tor 
Um  purpoaes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Mrs.  Latlte  Hassan  Uahmoud 
shall  be  Iield  and  consldeiwd  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  UzUted  States  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  upon  payment  of 
the  required  visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting  of 
permanent  residence  to  such  aUen  as  pro- 
vided for  in  this  Act.  the  Secretary  ot  SUte 
shall  Instruct  the  pi<oper  c^oer  to  deduct  one 
number  from  the  total  number  of  Immigrant 
visas  and  conditional  entries  which  are  made 
available  to  natives  of  the  country  of  the 
alien's  birth  xmdw  paragrapihs  (1)  through 
(8)  of  section  203(a)  ot  the  Immigration  and 
NaiUonaUty  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Inawt  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That.  In  the  administration  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act,  Mrs.  Latife 
Hassan  Mahmoud,  the  widow  of  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  be  within  the  purview  of  section 
201(b)  of  th:it  Act  and  the  provisions  of 
section  2(M  of  such  Act  shall  not  be  ai^;>Uca- 
ble  In  this  case." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


LESTER  L.  S'lTl'KLER 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bUl  (H.R.  10676) 
for  the  relief  of  Lester  L.  Stiteler. 

There  b^ng  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  10676 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That,  on  such 
terms  as  It  deems  just.  Uie  United  States 
Postal  Service  Is  hereby  authorized  to  com- 
prise, release,  or  dlschaige  in  whole  or  in  part 
the  liability  of  Lester  L.  Stiteler,  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  Alcott  Station  Post  Of- 
fice, Denver,  ColOTado,  to  the  United  States 
for  the  loss  resulting  from  the  burglary  at 
the  Alcott  Station  Post  Office,  Denver,  Colo- 
rado, on  November  23.  1967. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


VINCENT  J.  SINDONE 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bUl  (HJl.  11632) 
for  the  r^ef  of  Vincent  J.  Sindone. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  1163S 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That,  on  such 
terms  as  he  deems  just,  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral is  hereby  authorized  to  compromise,  re- 
lease, or  discharge  in  whole  or  in  part,  the 
liability  of  Vincent  J.  Stndone,  postmaster  of 
the  poet  office  at  River  Edge.  New  Jersey,  to 
the  United  States  for  the  loss  resulting  from 
burglary  at  the  main  office  of  the  River  Edge 
Post  Oflloe  on  May  20,  1967. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DENNIS  YIANTOS 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (8.  65)  for 
the  relief  of  Dennis  Yiantos. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Mii^iigan.  Mr.  I^>eak- 
er.  I  ask  unanimous  ccmseirt.  that  the 
bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HAROLD  DONALD  KOZA 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (S.  1923)  for 
the  relief  of  Harold  Donald  Koza. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

S.  1923 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
Harold  Donald  Koza,  lieutenant.  United 
States  Navy,  retired,  of  Dothan,  Alabama.  Is 
hereby  relieved  of  aU  liability  to  repay  the 
United  States  the  sum  of  $4,583.28,  repre- 
senting overpayments  of  salary  paid  to  him 
for  services  be  performed  as  a  civilian  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States  Army  Aviation 
Center,  FcH-t  Rucker,  Alabama,  for  the  pe- 
riods from  February  24,  1964.  through  No- 
vember 30,  1964,  and  April  18.  1965,  through 
May  28,  1965,  the  said  Harold  Donald  Koza 
having  been  appointed  to  such  civilian  posi- 
tion on  February  24.  1964,  In  violation  of  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Act  of  July  31,  1894  (repealed  ef- 
fective November  30.  1964),  which  prohibited 
the  employment  of  certain  retired  military 
officers  in  a  civilian  position,  and  subee- 
quently  having  been  erroneously  granted  a 
step-increase  and  grade  promotion  based  in 
part  upon  his  Illegal  period  employment 
prior  to  December  1.  1964.  In  the  audit  and 
settlement  of  the  accounts  of  any  certifying 
or  disbursing  officer  of  the  United  States  full 
credit  shall  be  given  for  the  amount  for 
which  liability  Is  relieved  by  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  U  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  the  said  Handd  Donald  Koza  the 
sum  of  any  amounts  received  or  withheld 
from  him  on  account  of  the  overpayments 
referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  all  laws, 
rules,  and  regulations  conferring  rights  and 
benefits  on  Federal  employees,  Inoluding,  but 
not  limited  to,  civU  ewvloe  status,  retire- 
ment, and  retention  rights,  the  servioe  per- 
formed by  the  said  Harold  Donald  Koza  from 
February  24,  1964,  through  November  80, 
1964,  as  a  civUian  employee  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  be  valid  and  creditable  Federal 
service 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  au- 
thmlzed  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  the  said  Harold  Donald  Koza  an 
amount  equal  to  the  difference  between  the 
salary  received  by  him  as  a  civUlan  employee 
of  the  United  SUtes  at  Fort  Rucker.  Ala- 
bama, for  the  period  from  May  29,  1966,  to 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  and  the 
salary  he  would  have  received  for  such  pe- 
riod had  he  been  promoted  from  step  2  ot 
grade  aS-7  to  step  1  of  grade  OS-9  effective 
as  of  April  18.  1965. 

Sec.  3.  No  part  of  the  amounts  appropri- 
ated in  this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered 
to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on 
account  of  services  rendered  in  connection 
with  the  claims  referred  to  In  this  Act.  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shaU  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  up<m 
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conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  fum 
not  exceeding  1 1.000. 

Tbe  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  i  ad 
passed,  and  a  motiOQ  to  reconsider  iras 
laid  on  the  table. 


SECOND  ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  GK  ►V- 
ERNMENT  SERVICES  TO  RUI AL 
AMERICA— MESSAGE  FROM  lEIE 
PRESIDENT  OP  THE  UNI^ID 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  92-287) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  Hobse 
the  following  message  from  the  Pn  si- 
dent  of  the  United  States:  which  tras 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompa  ly- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  ordered  to  be  prin^: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
Today,  I  am  transmitting  the  seccnd 

annual  report  on  Oovemment  service*  to 

rural  America,  as  required  by  the  A^i- 

cultural  Act  of  1970. 

Richard  Nizon 
The  Whir  House,  May  2. 1972. 


THE   LATE 


HONORABLE 
HOOVER 


J.    EDGAR 


(Mr.  BOGGS  asked  and  was  given  p  ;r- 
mission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  Re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nation 
is  saddened  today  upon  learning  of  i  he 
passing  last  evening  of  a  great  Americi  in. 
J.  Edgar  Hoover,  for  over  half  a  centi  iry 
the  Director  of  the  Federal  Biu-eau  of 
Investigation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  I  directed  solie 
criticism  at  some  of  the  policies  of  me 
Bureau  with  which  I  was  in  dlsagne- 
ment,  but  at  no  time  was  that  crltlcl  im 
directed  at  the  Director.  I  said  it  then  a  od 
I  say  it  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  man  who  has 
served  this  coimtry  with  greater  dedi  »- 
tlon,  with  greater  love,  and  with  grej  ter 
productivity.  Mr.  Hoover  served  eifht 
Presidents  of  the  United  States,  If  my 
memory  Is  correct:  Presidents  CooU(Ke, 
Hoover,  Roosevelt,  Truman,  Elsenhow  er. 
Kennedy,  Johnson,  and  Nixon. 

He  built  a  great  law  enforcement 
agency  which  became  a  model  of  law  c  n- 
forcement  agencies  throughout  the 
world.  He  started  it,  literally,  frcm 
scratch. 

Not  only  did  he  establish  the  Fedeial 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  but  he  coon  1- 
nated  the  activities  of  that  Bureau  wl  ;h 
every  police  and  every  sherUT's  ofBce  In 
the  United  Stotes.  It  became  the  epitoi  le 
of  success  for  a  police  ofDcer  to  be  siw- 
moned  to  Washington  to  train  in 
Bureau's  school  here. 

He  was  eminently  fair.  He  was 
siderate.  But,  most  of  all,  I  think 
he  loved  his  country. 

The  only  Job  of  any  consequence  ikx. 
Hoover  held  was  in  the  Federal  Bure  lu 
of  Investigation.  As  a  matter  of  fast, 
Mr.  Hoover  and  the  FBI  were  almost 
synonymous. 

But,  now,  as  all  of  us  must,  he  lias 
gone  to  his  reward.  He  has  Itft  tnls 
earth. 

He  leaves  a  great  name,  he  leaveij  a 


country  which  respects  and  admires  the 
magnificent  contribution  that  he  has 
made  to  it  and  to  all  of  us. 

Bir.  Speaker,  it  is  very  difficult  to  fully 
comprehend  the  passing  of  great  men. 
They  are  with  us  so  much  in  spirit  and 
In  being  that  we  think  about  them  as 
always  being  with  us. 

I  remember  the  day  that  Franklin 
Roosevelt  died.  It  was  difficult  to  eom- 
prehend  Us  passing,  as  it  was  for  so 
many  other  people  of  similar  stature. 
It  is  equally  difficult  to  comprehend  the 
passing  of  Mr.  Hoover. 

In  behalf  of  all  the  Members  I  extend 
to  all  who  were  associated  with  him,  and 
to  his  family,  the  sympathy  which  we 
all  feel  at  this  sad  moment. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
distingiUshed  minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  3^elding  to 
me. 

America  today  grieves  over  the  pass- 
ing of  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

He  served  not  only  eight  Presidents,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  indicated, 
but  literally  hundreds  of  millions  of 
Americans  in  the  most  outstanding 
fashion.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  was  one  of  the 
most  capable  public  officials  ever  to  serve 
the  American  people  in  a  position  of 
trust.  His  death  is  a  great  loss  to  a  griev- 
ing Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Hoover  was  a  verita- 
ble rock  of  strength,  a  man  looked  to 
with  a  feeling  that  here  was  an  indi- 
vidual with  the  greatest  integrity.  He 
was  Incorruptible.  He  was  unswerving  in 
his  devotion  to  duty.  I  cannot  think  of 
any  other  American,  certainly  in  my  life- 
time who  served  his  Nation  more  faith- 
fully or  more  steadfastly. 

Bfr.  Speaker,  America's  debt  to  J.  Ed- 
gar Hoover  is  great. 

He  took  over  the  direction  of  the  FBI 
in  1924  whesa  it  was  a  scandal-ridden 
and  ineffective  bureaucracy. 

Since  Mr.  Hoover's  tenure  as  FBI  Di- 
rector began,  not  one  FBI  agent  has  beoi 
charged  with  wrongdoing.  Himself,  an 
"honest  «h>."  Mr.  Hoover  set  for  the 
FBI  the  highest  standards  and  those 
standards  have  never  been  lowered.  Un- 
der J.  Edgar  Hoover  the  FBI  achieved 
a  worldwide  reputation  for  excellmce. 
He  was  a  leader  of  an  organization  whose 
crime-fighting  record  Is  imsurpassed. 
Mr.  Hoover  almost  singSefaandedly  trans- 
formed the  FBI  into  the  superlative  law 
enforcement  ageni^  it  became  In  the 
thirties  and  forties  and  is  today. 

Mr.  Hoover  professionalized  the  FBI. 
He  made  crime  detection  a  science.  He 
brought  law  enf  orcemeDt  out  of  the  dailc 
ages  into  a  new  era  presided  over  by 
technicians  and  experts.  He  made  the 
FBI  a  proud  organization  and  made  the 
American  people  proud  along  with  it. 

America  now  mourns  the  death  of  a 
great  citizen.  J.  Edgar  Hoover's  passing 
leaves  a  large  void. 

Mr.  BOGOS.  I  thank  the  gmtleman. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with 
grevlous  shock  that  I  learned  an  hour 
ago  that  the  eminoit  Director  of  the 
Federal   Bureau   cA   fiivestlgatian   had 


passed  away.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  served  the 
FBI  since  1917.  He  gave  56  years,  most 
of  his  aduit  life,  to  serving  his  country 
In  the  manner  which  he  deemed  respon- 
sive to  his  conscience  and  the  Interests 
of  his  country.  I  do  not  think  there  Is 
any  doiibt  in  anyone's  ndnd  that  he  was 
totally  dedicated  to  preserving  a  law- 
abiding,  orderly  way  of  life  In  this  coun- 
try. He  was  first,  last,  and  always  a 
great  patriot.  He  was  determined  to  pro- 
tect it  from  its  enemies  from  within  and 
without.  Not  only  in  his  dedication  but 
in  his  ability  he  must  be  considered  one 
of  the  greatest  officials  in  the  history  of 
our  Government. 

No  man  can  give  more  than  sum  total 
of  his  talent  and  ability,  and  that,  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  did  for  more  than  half  a 
century.  The  FBI  was  a  small  agency  in 
rather  low  esteem  with  limited  capabili- 
ties when  Mr.  Hoover  Joined  it  many 
years  ago.  He  built  up  a  force  of  high 
quality  employees  and  agents.  He  saw  to 
it  that  the  FBI  employed  the  most  ad- 
vanced scientific  techniques  in  the  pre- 
vention and  detection  of  crime.  He  po- 
liced the  fronts  of  crime  with  courage 
and  he  suffered  the  often  unfair  on- 
slaughts of  those  who  took  a  permissive 
view  of  his  obligation  to  deter  crime  and 
apprehend  criminals. 

No  public  servant  has  had  longer  ten- 
ure, none  has  given  more  completely  of 
his  energy  and  ability.  Mr.  Hoover's  pres- 
tige was  monumental  and  his  standards 
of  personal  conduct  and  professional  de- 
votion exceeded  by  none.  He  was  my 
friend.  I  feel  a  great  personal  loss  in  his 
passing.  The  country  has  suffered  a  griev- 
ous blow  in  the  departure  of  this  most 
eminent  protector  of  Justice,  law,  and 
order.  The  Nation  will  long  miss  this 
giant  of  public  servants. 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yidd  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Dsnbolm)  . 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Join 
in  the  statement  of  our  distinguished 
majority  leader,  Mr.  Boccs  and  the  re- 
marks of  our  distinguished  minority 
leader,  Mr.  Ford,  tuid  in  addition  to  that, 
may  I  say  to  you  and  to  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  the  people  that  I  was  priv- 
ileged to  be  associated  with  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  as  a  special 
agent  for  several  years,  and  I  knew  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  as  a  man.  He  has  been 
properly  described  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  LouiBlana  and  the  dis- 
tinguished gMitleman  from  Michigan  to- 
day. No  American  has  served  his  coun- 
try for  so  many  continuous  years.  No 
one  has  equaled  his  tenure  of  office  with 
an  equal  awesome  responsibility  of  pub- 
lic service.  No  one  has  served  with 
greater  dedication.  Mr.  Hoover  was  a 
man  of  compassion,  decency,  dignity,  and 
destiny.  He  completed  that  service  last 
night  in  his  sleep^— in  the  same  quiet  way 
that  he  nobly  served  a  lifetime  of  du^ 
to  America.  lUs  is  a  sad  day  in  May. 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  is  dead. 

There  are  no  wcnrds  to  express  the 
gratitude  of  many  Americans  for  the 
service  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover — a  lifetime 
of  devotion  to  the  land  he  loved.  There 
are  no  songi  to  be  sung — and  I  am  sure 
he  asked  for  none.  There  are  some  that 
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may  rejoice  but  the  multitudes  shall  sor- 
row—for today  he  has  left  in  Yuxux  to 
his  surest  reward.  To  all  my  fbrmer  as- 
sociates  and  those  remalntag  to  fulfill 
the  course  that  he  chartered — to  all  men 
in  law  enforcement,  to  special  agents 
and  succeesors  of  his  duty— I  Join  in  sor- 
row, for  today  a  leader  of  men — a  man 
gniong  men  is  no  more. 

It  was  Nathan  Hale  who  said  lastly  in 
devotion  to  duty: 

I  ngxet  that  I  have  but  one  life  to  give 
for  my  country. 

I  personally  regret  that  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  had  but  one  life  to  give  to  Amer- 
ica. He  gave  it  all — and  to  all  he  gave  it 

Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Burlesom)  . 

Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  appre(^te  the  majority  leader  yielding 
to  me  that  I  may  Join  in  expressing  sad- 
ness and  regret  by  reason  of  the  death 
<A.  a  great  American,  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

Mr.  Speaker,  having  served  in  the  PBI 
for  a  time.  I  have  had  the  feeling,  sub- 
consciously perhaps,  that  Mr.  Hoover  was 
indestructible  and  that  he  would  be  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  as  long  as  there 
was  a  Biueau. 

Of  course,  we  know  that  In  our  Gov- 
ernment no  man  Is  indispensable.  The 
structure  of  our  ssrstem  provides  continu- 
ity and  there  will  be.  but  it  is  difficult 
at  the  moment  to  imagine  another  with 
the  total  dedication  and  devotion  to 
America  as  exemplified  by  this  great 
man  in  the  position  he  had  held  all  these 
many  yean. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  (Mr.  Stucket)  has 
ready  a  Joint  resolution  that  the  body  of 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  lie  in  state  in  the 
Rotunda  of  the  Ci^ltol.  that  people  may 
pay  their  respects.  I  strongly  support 
that  resolution  and  urge  it's  approval. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU 
the  gentlMuan  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Abernrht). 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  f^Teaker,  and 
Members  of  the  Hotise,  I  never  had  the 
privilege  and  great  honor  of  serving  with 
Mr.  Hoover  in  Ms  wonderful  agency,  as 
some  of  my  colleagues  have:  but  I  was 
privileged  to  know  him  quite  well.  I  re- 
garded him  as  a  friend  and  req^ected 
him  as  one  of  the  most — if  not  the 
most— courageous  law  enforcement  offi- 
cer this  country  ever  produced. 

Today  we  tu^  a  much  better  law-abid- 
ing country  than  we  would  have  been 
had  it  not  been  for  Mr.  Hoover. 

He  respected  law.  He  believed  in  a  na- 
tion under  law.  He  led  the  men  of  his 
organization  to  firmly  enforce  the  laws 
of  our  free  society.  Not  the  slightest  hint 
of  oomipti<Hi  found  its  way  into  the 
worldwide  req>ected  Bureau  headed  by 
Mr.  Hoover. 

Mr.  Hoover  had  stability.  Occasicmally 
attacked  in  recent  years,  particularly  by 
some  of  those  to  the  left,  by  Reds  and 
Communists  who  would  overthrow  this 
Oovemment,  by  Just  plain  radicals,  and 
sometimes  by  well-intentioned  pe<H>Ie,  he 
never  lost  his  cool.  He  simply,  as  we 


sometimes  say,  stuck  to  his  knitting — to 
the  Job  assigned  to  him. 

He  had  respect  for  his  f  eUow  man.  He 
had  the  courage  and  the  characto-  to  do 
exactly  that  which  he  was  sworn  to  do 
and  to  do  it  to  the  very  best  of  his  abil- 
ity. He  inq;>ired  and  instUled  into  his 
men  and  those  associated  with  him  over 
his  many  years  of  service  the  same 
type  of  courage  that  he  himself  dis- 
idayed — always  putting  sorice  above 
self,  above  personal  reward.  Duty  came 
first  with  him.  And  so  it  has  been  with 
the  men  of  his  organization. 

I  deeply  regret  the  passing  of  Mr. 
Hoover.  Often  it  is  said  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  find  a  man  to  fill  the  place  of 
an  able  one  who  has  passed  on:  and 
although  we  know  that  such  a  statement 
is  in  almost  every  instance  an  exaggera- 
tion, in  this  instance  I  dare  say  there  will 
never  be  another  to  gain  the  height,  the 
respect,  and  the  prestige  gained  by  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  as  the  Director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation. 

This  Nation  has  suffered  a  great  loss, 
a  tremendous  loss.  The  entire  Nation 
mourns  the  passing  of  this  very  great 
man.  This  is  a  sad  hour  for  all  of  us. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentl«nan  from  Califomia. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Eb>eaker.  the 
Nation  has  lost  an  exemplary  and  dedi- 
cated public  servant.  The  news  we  have 
Just  received  of  the  death  of  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  inspires  a  personal  reaction  for 
most  Americans  I  am  sure.  For  so  long 
the  distinguished  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  fA.  Investigation  has  been  a  part 
of  the  American  scene,  with  his  unique, 
legendary  petition  of  national  respect 
surviving  all  attempts  at  detraction,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  FBI  without 
him  at  the  helm.  Yet  the  Bureau  he  has 
led  these  many  years  will  continue  its  vi- 
tal functions  providing  a  tribute  to  his 
organizational  genius.  Few  men  could 
hope  to  equal  his  record  of  achievement 
in  a  lifetime.  I  Join  in  commending  that 
record  and  expressing  the  gratitude  of 
most  Americans  for  the  govemmoital 
service  of  this  competent,  hard-working 
upright  man. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire 
to  Join  with  my  colleagues  here  this  af- 
ternoon in  expressing  my  deep  personal 
sorrow  at  the  news  of  the  sudden  passing 
of  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  in  pajrlng  tribute 
to  one  of  the  greatest  Americans  of  our 
time. 

In  the  midst  of  constantly  changing 
customs  and  values  J.  Edgar  Hoover  re- 
mained a  national  and  world  champion 
of  those  qualities  and  virtues  that  our 
founders  regarded  as  the  enduring 
strengths  of  this  Naticm.  Integrity,  cour- 
age, and  forthrightness  were  certainly 
hallmarks  of  Mr.  Hoover's  administration 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
from  the  time  of  its  inception. 

As  a  chief  advocate  of  law  and  order, 
as  a  chief  protector  of  individual  rights 
and  as  this  Naticn's  chief  pursuer  of  the 
harsh  criminal  elements  in  our  society. 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  gave  unselfishly  of  his 
time,  energy  and  imsuri>assed  talents  in 
the  service  of  his  fellow  Americans. 

His  unswerving  dedlcatitm  to  his 
unique  respraisibility  and  his  relentless 
pursuit  of  Justice  won  for  him  the  ever- 


lasting respect  of  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials throughout  the  Nation  and  the 
world  and  the  grateful  respect  of  our 
citizenry. 

In  simple  summary,  BCr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Hoover's  life  clearly  reflected  the  Ideals 
and  virtues  which  he  held  so  dear  and 
worked  so  hard  to  preserve  for  all  Amer- 
icans. His  patrlotisn,  his  devotion  to 
duty  and  his  perseverance  served  him 
and  this  country  well.  His  passing  will 
create  a  void  that  will  be  nearly  impos- 
sible to  fin,  but  the  noble  maimer  in 
which  he  carried  out  his  responsibilities 
will  forever  be  an  inspiration  to  those 
seeking  peace  and  Justice  throughout  the 
world. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  death  of 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  is  a  great  loss  to  the 
American  people  and  I  have  suffered 
the  loss  of  a  personal  friend.  Mr.  Hoover's 
service  to  his  Nation  has  been  without 
precedent  in  our  history.  The  United 
States  has  had  no  more  devoted  and  loyal 
citizen.  His  record  will  remain  an  out- 
standing chapter  in  oiu-  history  long  after 
the  world  has  forgotten  those  who  have 
attacked  him  so  viciously  in  recent  years. 
A  grateful  Nation  owes  the  Director  all 
honor  and  respect.  We  will  miss  him. 
It  will  be  very  difficult,  indeed,  to  fill 
his  place^ 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with  a 
deep  sense  of  personal  regret  that  I 
learned  of  the  death  today  of  my  long- 
time friend.  John  Edgar  Hoover.  Director 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

He  was  a  giant  among  men  and  his 
memory  should  be  honored  by  a  grateful 
nation.  To  me  it  i4>pears  highly  m>pro- 
prlate  that  his  name  should  be  perpetu- 
ated by  the  FBI  Building  now  neaiing 
completion  to  stand  as  a  symbol  of  all 
he  accomplished  in  his  lifetime. 

J.  Ed^  Hoover  stood  guard  over 
America  through  the  trials  of  the 
twenties,  the  turmoil  of  the  thirties  and 
the  horrors  of  war  in  the  forties,  fifties, 
and  sixties,  and,  until  his  final  breath  to- 
day he  gave  no  quarter  to  those  who 
sought  to  bring  down  the  America  he 
knew  and  cherished. 

Somehow  those  of  us  who  knew  him 
well  never  quite  accepted  the  fact  that 
one  day  he  would  pass  frcnn  us.  His  work 
through  many  years  stands  as  a  monu- 
ment to  patriotism,  love  of  Justice,  and 
dedication  to  his  feUow  man.  Above  all, 
his  was  a  life  devoted  to  public  service 
through  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation. He  has  done  much  to  malnt.ain 
for  future  generations  the  America  he 
loved. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  %>eaker,  the 
death  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
marks  the  end  of  an  era  in  the  annals 
of  government  service.  Having  served  the 
UjS.  Government  longer  than  any  man. 
Director  Hoover  has  earned  a  special 
place  in  American  history. 

Iliere  is  no  question  that  Director 
Hoover  has  been  Mr.  FBI.  Serving  as  Di- 
rector since  1924,  J.  Edgar  Hoover  dedi- 
cated his  adult  life  to  Uie  service  of  Us 
comitry.  Ftom  the  time  he  entered  Fed- 
eral service  in  1917.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has 
been  a  determined  and  forcefiu  law  en- 
forcement official. 

Throughout  his  career  as  Director,  J.' 
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Ikigar  Hoover  made  it  abundantly  cl  tar 
that  he  was  In  charge.  By  virtue  of  ila 
perseverance  and  dedication  J.  Edj  »r 
Hoover  dominated  the  'FBI  as  no  otl  ler 
Government  official  has  any  departmfnt 
in  the  history  of  our  Nation. 

I  doubt  that  our  country  wHI  e|er 
have  another  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  He 
clearly  a  unique  individual  whom 
American  people  will  long  remember  |a8 
a  dedicated  and  loyal  pubUc  official. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
death  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover  is  a  great  1^ 
for  America,  and  signals  the  end  of 
era  in  the  field  of  law  enforcement. 

In  the  minds  of  most  Americans,  the 
name  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover  was  synoi  ly- 
mous  with  the  Federal  Bureau  of  n- 
vestigation.  which  he  led  as  Director  For 
nearly  half  a  centiu7-  More  than  iny 
other  individual,  he  was  responsible  tor 
the  watchwords  of  the  FBI — ^Fidelty, 
Bravery,  and  Integrity.  1 

Under  his  dedicated  leadership,  uie 
FBI  became  a  worldwide  symbol  lor 
honest  and  efficient  law  enforcement, 
and  a  model  for  the  development  of 
scientific  techniques  In  the  preventlun 
and  detection  of  crime. 

In  the  perilous  days  of  World  War  II, 
when  the  Nation  was  threatened  by  sab- 
otage and  subversion  within  our  bordc  rs. 
Mr.  Hoover's  FBI  was  in  the  vangmrd 
of  the  effort  to  sectue  our  homefront. 

In  the  years  that  have  followed,  he  1  las 
continued  to  lead  that  effort,  and  do 
American  has  been  more  tutted  or  m(  ire 
feared  by  the  forces  of  organized  crline 
and  the  organizers  of  internal  subversi » 
and  revolution. 

In  the  minds  and  in  the  hearts  of  m*  ist 
Americans,  J.  Edgar  Hoover  vras  a  m  m 
of  unquestioned  integrity  and  complete 
dedication  to  his  country.  He  was  <  ur 
first  line  of  defense  against  the  eiie- 
mies  of  the  Republic — both  foreign  ■  ad 
domestic. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  spent  himself  in  t  tie 
worthy  cause  of  law  enforcement  a  id 
national  security,  and  his  place  in  h  s- 
tory  is  assured. 

It  was  a  privilege  to  have  served  wl  h 
him  in  the  FBI,  and  in  the  service  }f 
our  country. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  tl  te 
country  has  lost  a  great  patriot  and  { n 
outstanding  leader.  My  personal  grljf 
and  sorrow  at  the  death  of  J.  Edgur 
Hoover  is  great,  but  it  is  overwhelmed  tty 
the  sense  of  loss  that   I   feel   for  am 


Nation. 


J.  Edgar  Hoover's  death  ends  one  o  ' 
the  most  Illustrious  careers  in  the  histor  ' 
of  our  Nation.  A  great  man  whose  organl 
zation   produced   great  men,  J.  Edgai' 
Hoover  was  the  living  symbol  of  Ameri' 
ca's  commitment  to  an  orderly  soclet3 
in  which  its  citizens  could  live  withou  i 
fear.  A  man  of  supreme  fsdth  and  un 
daimted  courage,  J.  Edgar  Hoover  be 
lleved  passionately  in  the  inherent  goo< : 
of  America:  he  said  what  he  believed 
and  felt  no  necessity  to  apologize  for  if 
His  faith  and  devotion  to  the  causes  h  i 
defended  were  never  doubted  by  anr 
man,  even  his  most  ardent  enemies. 

Mr.  Hoover,  by  the  force  of  his  powei  - 
ful  personality,  his  dedication  to  hs 
country,  his  devotion  to  duty,  and  hs 
single-mindedness  of  purpose  llterallr 


built  the  PSI  into  the  smooth-working, 
efficient  organization  we  have  today. 
America  will  sorely  miss  this  great  leader, 
but  will  long  be  sustained  by  the  Insti- 
tution which  was  his  life's  work. 

I  Join  with  Americans  everywhere  in 
mourning  his  death  and  I  pray  for 
renewed  strength  to  continue  in  his 
absence. 


OE34ERAIj  leave 


Mr.  BOGG6.  Mr.  I^^eaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
five  legislative  days  to  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  passing  of  J.  ESdgar  Hoover. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


HON.  J.  EDGAR  HOOVER 

The  SPEAKER,  llie  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Geoi^a  (Mr. 
Stuckiy).  

Mr.  8TUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  Introduced  a  conciirrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  body  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover  should  lie 
In  state  In  the  Capitol  of  the  United 
States. 

I  cannot  think  of  a  more  dedicated 
man  than  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  He  built  the 
FBI  to  its  statins  of  today  and  conse- 
quently has  made  this  country  a  safer 
one  both  from  within  and  from  without. 

I  think  this  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
presses in  just  a  small  way  a  show  of  our 
debt  and  our  gratitude  for  what  this 
great  man  has  done  for  his  country. 

Also  I  think  it  is  a  very  fitting  tribute 
that  all  of  those  who  loved  and  admired 
Mr.  Hoover  have  an  opportimity  to  come 
by  and  to  express  their  gratitude  and 
final  respects. 


J.  EDGAR  HOOVER  TO  LIE  IN  STATE 
IN  ROTUNDA  OF  U.S.  CAPITOL 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  600) 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  C(»icurrent  resolu- 
tion as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  600 

Concurrent  reaoluton  expressing  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  body  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
should  lie  In  state  In  the  United  States 
Capitol 

Resolved  hy  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  Concurring) ,  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  body  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
should  He  In  state  In  the  Rotunda  of  the 
United  States  Capitol  so  that  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  may  pay  their  last  respects 
to  this  great  American. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objectlan. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
teble. 


A  CBIEAT  VICTORY  FOR  DECENCY 
IN  UMXTED  MINE  WORKERS  UNION 

(Ifr.    HBCHLER    of    West    Virginia 
Mked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 


dress the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revlae 
and  extend  his  remarics  and  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

BCr.  BECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  last 
evening  handed  down  a  monumental  de- 
cision throwing  out  the  1969  Section  of 
Tony  Boyle  in  his  fraudulent  campidgn 
In  an  attempt  to  defeat  Jos^  a. 
"Jock"  YablonsU.  Three  weeks  after 
the  corrupt  etoctlon,  th«re  occurred  the 
most  brutal  and  mindless  murders  in 
American  labor  history,  as  three  won- 
derful pe(mte.  Jock  YablansU.  his  wife 
and  Ills  daughter  were  shot  down  in  ccdd 
blood  in  their  h<Kne  in  Clarksvllle,  Pa. 

The  trail  of  Uood  from  these  murders 
leads  to  the  doorstep  of  some  officials  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  Union,  and  It 
may  lead  higher. 

Hie  decision  of  the  district  court  yes- 
terday, throwing  out  the  1969  election. 
Is  a  tremendous  victory  for  thoee  who 
have  struggled  so  long  and  hard  against 
corruption  In  the  leadership  of  this  great 
union. 

The  decision  is  a  tremendous  victory 
for  those  who  have  struggled  so  long  and 
hard  against  corrupti(m  in  the  leadership 
of  this  great  union.  The  coal  miners  who 
risk  death  and  Injury  every  day  they  la- 
bor beneath  the  earth  deserve  a  strong, 
clean  and  rqiresentatlve  union,  and  they 
are  now  well  on  their  way  toward  this 
goal.  Several  years  ago.  there  were  only 
a  few  courageous  men  who  spoke  out  for 
reform  within  the  union,  and  these  men 
were  led  by  a  man  who  paid  with  his 
llf»— Jock  YablonsU.  Since  the  tragic 
Yi^lonsU  murders,  the  ranks  of  the  re- 
formers have  grown  into  a  mighty  army 
which  will  not  be  denied  or  intimidated. 
Now  the  victory  is  in  sight,  and  a  great 
blow  has  been  struck  for  decency. 

Hie  text  of  the  decision  Is  as  follows: 
(In  ttit  U.8.  Dlatrlot  Caait  for  tbe  Dlstrlot 
of  Columbia.  clvU  action  No.  663-70) 

Opinion 

James  D.  Hodgson,  Secretary  of  Labor, 
Umted  States  Department  of  Labor,  Plain- 
tiff, and  Mike  Trbovlch,  Intervenor,  v.  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  Defendant. 

This  action  was  instituted  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  United  States  Department  ot  Labor, 
as  plaintiff,  under  Titles  n  and  IV  of  the 
Labor  Management  Reporting  and  Disclosure 
Act  of  1960  (39  use.  401  et  seq.),  bereln- 
aft«r  referred  to  as  the  Aot,>  for  a  judgment 
declaring  the  election  held  by  ttX9  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  defendant  or  the  UMWA,  on 
December  9,  1969,  null  and  void  and  directing 
the  conduct  of  a  new  election  under  the 
supervision  ot  the  plaintiff,  ajid  for  an  order 
dlreotlng  and  oompeUlng  defendant  and  Ita 
subordinate  districts  to  maintain  records  as 
required  by  Sactloo  306  of  the  Act  (39  UJS.C. 
436). 

On  January  17,  1073.  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  granted  Mike  Tibovlch,  a 
member  In  good  tanrtlng  of  the  UMWA, 
leave  to  Intervene  In  the  Title  IV  aopecte  of 
thla  aotlon  under  Bole  a«(a)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Rules  of  Civil  Fiooedure.  Trbovich  v. 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  03  Supreme 
Court  630  (1073).  and  he  thereafter  fully 
partldpeited  In  this  action,  through  oounael, 
as  a  party  plaintiff.  Defendant,  an  unincor- 
porated Meocietlon  engaged  in  ooUectlve  ber- 
gaining,  U  an  intemaitloiiel  labor  otganlaa- 
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t  Pertinent  seotlons  o€  the  Act  are  attached 
to  this  memorandum  ••  an  appendix. 


tlon  engaged  In  an  Industry  affecting  com- 
merce within  the  meaning  of  the  Aot,  and 
maintains  a  principal  office  at  000 — 18th 
Street,  N.  W.,  Waahlngton,  D.  C,  within  the 
juriadlctloa  of  this  oourt. 

Structurally  the  UMWA  Is  a  three-tiered 
organization  coo^Kwed  of  the  IntematloiuU, 
District  and  Local  unions.  It  has  twenty- 
three  dlstrtots  aiul  between  1390  and  1300 
locals,  with  a  total  membership  varlouriy 
estimated  to  be  between  103,000  and  300,000 
In  the  United  States  and  CaJiada.  Of  tltU 
number  approxlmattiy  130.000  are  actively 
engaged  In  mining  coal  and  the  lemelnder 
are  retired  pensioners.  At  the  IntenuMtlonal 
level  the  president  shares  the  responsibility 
of  general  supervision  of  the  union  with  tbe 
International  Executive  Board.  The  districts 
are  intermediate  organizations  having  super- 
vision over  the  local  unions  within  their 
geographical  boundaries,  thiu  constituting 
•  direct  link  between  the  International  and 
tbe  locals.  Inasmuch  as  the  IntematlonBl 
Executive  Board  members  an  chosen  from 
the  districts.  Of  the  districts,  only  four  are 
autonomous;  two  are  semi-autonomous  and 
the  remainder  are  provisional  districts.  In 
autonomous  districts  the  local  union  mem- 
bers elect  both  the  dlstrlot  officers  and  the 
International  Executive  Board  members.  In 
semi-autonomous  districts  the  offloen  are 
appointed  by  the  International  President 
and  the  International  Executive  Board  mem- 
ber Is  elected  by  the  local  union  members.  In 
the  provisional  districts.  I.e.  those  In  trustee- 
ship, the  officers  are  ^pointed  by  tbe  Inter- 
national President  and  the  Executive  Board 
members  are  elected  by  the  International 
convention.  The  International  Presidenit  ap- 
points the  nominating  committee  which  pre- 
sents the  slate  of  candidates  for  the  Inter- 
national Executive  Board  to  the  convention, 
and  there  has  never  been  any  opposition  to 
tbe  slate  presented  to  the  convention  by  the 
nominating  committee.  Thus  it  appears  that 
for  all  practical  purposes  the  International 
Executive  Board  members  are  chosen  by  the 
president.  The  authority  to  hire  and  fire  most 
of  the  district  personnel  and  International 
representatives  puts  almost  coo^lete  control 
of  the  entire  union  In  the  hands  of  the 
president. 

On  December  9.  1969  the  defendant  held 
a  regularly  schediUed  election  of  Interna- 
tional officers.  I.e.  president,  vice-president, 
■ecretary-tzeasurer.  auditors,  and  tellers.  The 
defendant's  constitution  requires  that  the 
election  of  International  offioeiB  be  con- 
ducted In  each  of  Its  local  unions,  and 
clearly  Indicates  that  the  local  union  elec- 
tion officials  are  agents  of  the  International 
In  the  conduct  of  the  election  and  acooimt- 
able  to  It  for  any  misconduct. 

W.  A.  "Tony"  Boyle,  President,  George  J. 
Tltler,  Vlce-Preeldent.  and  John  Owens,  Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, were  candidates  for  reelec- 
tion. On  May  39.  1960  Joseph  A.  Tablonskl 
publicly  announced  his  candidacy  for  the 
presidency  of  the  imlon,  and  the  subsequent 
election  campaign  was  primarily  a  bitter 
confrontation  between  him  and  Boyle.  The 
entire  Boyle  slate  was  successful,  inehTd<»ig 
the  candidates  for  International  auditor  and 
credential  committee  and  International  tell- 
•rs.  The  results  of  the  election  were:  for 
president,  Boyle  80,677,  Tablonskl  46,073;  for 
vice-president,  Tltler  77,370,  Elmer  Brown 
46,161;  for  secretary-treasurer.  Owens  103,346. 
Owens  had  been  unopposed  for  reelection. 

Alleging  numerous  violations  of  the  Act 
and  also  the  UMWA  oonstltuttcm,  Tablonskl 
Died  an  Internal  challenge  to  the  election  re- 
sults with  the  International  tellers  and  noti- 
fied the  three  principal  officers  that  he  In- 
tended to  preeent  his  protest  to  the  next 
meeting  of  the  International  Executive 
Board  as  a  further  step  In  eochaustlng  his 
internal  remedies  as  required  by  the  Act 
(Sectkn  403(a)  of  the  Act)  30  U3.C.  483(a) . 

Joeeph  Tablonskl,  his  wUe  and  daughter 


were  found  murdered  In  their  home  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1970. 

On  January  1,  1070  defendant's  general 
oounati,  acting  on  bebalf  ot  tbe  defendant, 
requested  an  Immediate  Investigation  of  ttie 
election  by  the  United  States  DofMrtment  of 
Labor,  waiving  post  tiectloa  exhaustion  at 
Interaal  remedlas  required  by  Seotloa  403(a) 
of  the  Act  (39  VB.O.  48a(a) ) .  After  the  offi- 
cial report  of  the  results  of  tbe  ^ectbm  had 
been  tasued,  Mike  TTbovloh.  a  member  In 
good  standing  of  defendant,  through  coun- 
sel, filed  a  written  complaint  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  cihallenglng  tbe  conduct  of 
itM  December  0,  1960  election  of  offieecs  In 
wlilob  he  inooiparated  by  reference  the  com- 
plaint filed  on  December  18,  1060  by  Ta- 
blonskl. Plaintiff,  In  acootdanoe  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act,  Immediately  conducted 
an  Investigation  of  the  complaints  and  found 
probable  cause  to  believe  that  Tlolatloos  of 
Title  rv  of  the  Act  bad  occurred  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  election  at  all  levels  of  the  union, 
and  had  not  been  remedied  at  the  time  of 
the  filing  of  this  action;  and  In  addition  that 
defendant  had  failed  and  was  stUI  falling  to 
malnifln  records  and  to  require  Its  subordi- 
nate districts  to  malntAln  records  on  mat- 
ters required  to  be  reported  under  Title  n 
of  the  Act  (29  VS.C.  431  et  seq.),  which 
provides  that  labor  organizations  subject  to 
the  Aot  retain  the  necessary  basic  informa- 
tion and  data  from  which  documents  filed 
with  the  plaintiff  may  be  verified,  eipHaJned 
or  clarified  and  checked  for  accuracy  and 
completeness  as  required  by  Section  306  of 
the  Act  (39  UJS.C.  436) .  Thereupon  this  suit 
was  filed. 

One  of  plaintlfTs  principal  reasons  for  ask- 
ing that  the  election  results  be  declared  null 
and  void  is  that  the  defendant  used  unicm 
assets  to  promote  the  candidacy  of  its  in- 
cumbent International  officers.  This  alleg- 
edly occurred  through  misuse  of  the  union's 
Journal,  the  purchase  and  distribution  of 
campaign  materials,  the  manipulation  of 
salary  Increases  to  its  emidoyees,  and  various 
other  ways.  The  defendant  denies  any  wrong 
doing  in  this  regard,  and  claims  that  in  most 
Instances  the  matten  oomiriained  of  were 
nothing  more  or  less  than  normal  and  tra- 
ditional union  activity. 

TBS     JOXnNAL 

The  United  Mine  Workers  Journal  Is  the 
official  publication  of  the  UMWA  and  Is  pub- 
lished and  distributed  free  semi-monthly  to 
the  entire  membership  by  a  printing  com- 
pany which  is  furnished  with  a  mailing  list 
for  that  purpose.  All  tills  is  completely  fi- 
nanced by  union  funds.  The  editor  of  tbe 
Journal  is  an  experienced  Journalist  who 
serves  at  the  pleasure  of  the  International 
Executive  Board  which  in  turn  has  full 
power  to  decide  all  questions  concerning  pub- 
lication, business  management  and  policy, 
joiimalistic  policy  is  sxibject  to  the  direct 
Influence  of  President  Boyle. 

The  election  of  1964  marked  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  tbe  union  that  the  Inter- 
national President  had  been  challenged.  At 
that  time,  though  not  a  serious  threat  to 
Boyle,  a  virtual  unknown  named  Steve 
"CadlUao"  Kochls  did  run  against  him.  Al- 
though the  Tablonskl  candidacy  did  not  sur- 
face until  May  29,  1069,  the  Inctmibent  pres- 
ident knew  as  early  as  February  1969  that 
there  were  two  contenders  for  his  office:  the 
same  Steve  "Cadillac"  Kochls,  and  yet  an- 
other, named  Elijah  Wolfoid. 

Beginning  with  the  March  1,  1960  issue 
and  continuing  until  enjoined  by  the  Issu- 
ance of  a  restraining  order  by  Judge  Waddy 
of  this  oourt  on  August  38,  1960,  the  type  of 
coverage  given  to  the  International  offlcen 
by  the  Journal  clearly  supports  the  charge 
that  it  was  a  campaign  instrument  for  the 
incumbents.  Ths  issues  from  March  1 
through  June  1  are  r^lete  with  q>eechee, 
statements  and  pictures  of  Boyle,  Tltler  and 
Owens.  The  April   15  Issue  even  carried  a 


convention  song  for  Tony  Boyle  to  be  sung 
to  the  time  of  "Hello  DoUy,"  the  first  verss 
of  which  is 

"Hello  Tony  and  Hello  Johnny,  and  Htilo 
to  Big  George  Tltler,  too.  Tou're  looking 
great  fellows.  We're  feeling  great  fellows  to 
be  led  by  men  the  likes  of  all  of  you." 

A  none  too  subtle  clue  to  the  determina- 
tion to  use  the  Journal  as  an  effective  cam- 
paign sheet  Is  revealed  when  we  note  tha/t 
up  to  the  time  Tablonskl  announced  his 
candidacy  he  had  been  mentioned  and  pic- 
tured in  the  Journal  on  several  occasions. 
Thereafter  we  have  an  entirely  different  pic- 
ture. Although  admittedly  newsworthy  be- 
cause of  his  prestigious  position  in  ths 
UMWA,  Tablonskl 's  announcement  of  his 
candidacy,  though  featured  in  the  conomer- 
clal  press,  was  accorded  not  one  w«d  of 
mention  in  the  Journal. 

In  the  five  Issues  from  June  15  to  Septem- 
ber 15  there  were  no  less  than  166  referenoee 
to  Boyle,  most  of  them  in  bold  face  type 
along  with  16  pictures  depicting  his  various 
activities.  Again  it  is  noted  that  while  there 
were  many  references  to  Boyle's  activities  in 
support  of  the  then  pending  health  and 
safety  bills,  no  mention  was  made  of  Tablon- 
skl'8  similar  activities  as  head  of  the  Non- 
partisan League,  even  though  the  editor  of 
the  Journal  later  conceded  that  Tablonskl 
had  been  very  active  in  the  long  and  tedious 
legislative  efforts  to  get  the  union's  bills 
through  the  Congress.  In  addition  there  were 
items  which  extolled  the  extraordinary  lead- 
ership capabilities  of  Mr.  Boyle,  comparing 
hitn  favorably  with  tbe  late  John  L.  Lewis, 
and  urging  the  membership  to  stand  behind 
the  officers  whom  Mr.  Lewis  personally  select- 
ed to  guide  the  destiny  of  the  UMWA.  True 
It  Is  that  no  editorials  appeared  in  the 
UMWA  Journal  whl<di  directly  endorsed  Mr. 
Boyle  for  reelection  or  attacked  Tablonskl's 
candidacy,  but  the  purpoee  of  the  literal 
satiu«tlon  of  the  Journal  with  Items  point- 
ing up  the  day-to-day  accomplishments  and 
the  great  leadership  potential  of  Boyle  Is 
clearly  discemable.  In  determining  that  the 
Journal  was  \ued  as  a  campaign  instrument 
for  the  incumbents,  and  particularly  as  to 
President  Boyle,  this  court  has  considered 
the  ssme  factors  as  did  Judge  Pratt  when  hs 
granted  the  preliminary  injunction  against 
its  continued  use  as  such,  YdbUmski  v. 
UMWA,  306  P.  Supp.  868.  871;  and  draws  ths 
same  line  that  he  drew  "between  the  use  of 
the  Journal  to  report  the  activities  of  de- 
fendant Boyle  as  president  wlilch  is  permis- 
sible and  tbe  \iae  of  the  Journal  in  such  a 
way  in  reporting  such  activities  as  to  pro- 
mote his  candidacy."  Both  on  the  groimds 
of  comity  and  the  evidence  adduced  in  tbe 
trial,  tbe  court  finds  that  the  Journal  was 
used  as  a  campaign  tool  during  a  critical 
period  of  the  election  campaign,  thus  con- 
stituting a  violation  of  SecUon  401(g)  of 
the  Aot.  When  we  take  into  account  the 
wideq>read  free  distribution  of  the  Journal 
as  the  official  publication  of  the  union  to  aU 
ite  members — ^working  and  retired  allke^ 
the  harmful  effect  of  its  misuse  over  a  six- 
month  period  Is  far  more  than  a  mere  pos- 
sibility. It  may  weU  have  accomplished  its 
obvious  purpose  of  affecting  the  outcome  of 
the  election. 

CAMPAICir   MATKRIALS 

On  October  6.  1969,  Just  two  months  before 
the  December  9.  1969,  electton.  and  at  the 
height  of  the  campaign,  the  XnpffA  ordered 
5.000  pens  from  Art  Enterprises,  an  adver- 
tising counselling  firm.  The  pen  Is  a  ball- 
point T-ball  Jotter  with  a  sleeve  window  in 
the  side,  and  when  the  plunger  at  its  top 
Is  pressed  the  names  of  Boyle,  Tltler  and 
Owens  and  tbe  United  Mine  Woilcefs  appear 
in  the  window  in  successive  order.  Ilieae 
items  $9,086.00  and  were  paid  for  from  UMWA 
funds.  The  purchase  order  was  placed  by 
Howard  W.  Channel,  the  Assistant  to  tb» 
Secretsry-Treasurw    of     the    UMWA,    who 
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stated  that  be  did  m  pursuant  to 
tlooa  ^en  to  him  by  John  Owens,  Irn 
tlonal   SecT«tary-Treaaunr.  The  pens 
similar  to  some  which  had  been  dlatrttni 
at  the  1988  oonventlon  as  souvenlzs  and 
eral  defense  wltneaes  inslated  that  the 
her  8,  1908,  order  wu  not  for  the  pi 
of  oampalgnlng.  but  aoltiy  for  the 
of  f\dflUlng  drnnaiMU  for  adtttttooal  ooiit^ 
tloa  souYenlrs.  Howerer  an  of  the  other  t  rl- 
denoe  In  the  case  relative  to  this  Issue  po  nt 
to  another  objective. 

The  order  was  not  placed  until  13  mon1  ha 
after  the  convention,  and  when  Channel  v  as 
asked  why  this  was  not  done  much  earlier 
if  the  purpose  was  merely  to  fulfill  demai  ds 
from  the  field  for  souvenira  his  only  oxp  a- 
natlon  was  that  he  was  following  the  insitn  tc- 
tlons  of  John  Owens.  Additionally  there  ^  as 
testimony  that  the  pens  were  Issued  only  to 
those  union  offlclals  who  were  Boyle  loy  J- 
Ists.  William  Rosaer.  the  operator  of  ijt 
Enterprises,  testified  that  Channel  asked  h  m 
how  long  It  would  take  to  fill  the  order,  ■  id 
when  told  that  It  would  take  five  weeks  asked 
for  delivery  on  a  sooner  date.  Roeser  furt  ler 
testified  that  Channel  stated  to  him  that  he 
wanted  delivery  to  coincide  with  the  a  m- 
palgn.  The  pens  were  distributed  In  Nov*  m- 
ber  during  the  final  phase  of  the  campa  gn 
The  timing  of  both  the  order  and  dlartrl  m- 
tlon  of  these  pens  demonstrate  the  true  i  lo- 
tlve  for  their  acquisition.  As  a  matter  of  1  kct 
one  defense  vrltnees  teetlfled  that  he  pic  ced 
up  some  of  them  along  wHh  other  campa  ign 
materials  In  the  district  offloe  and  that  he 
used  them  for  campaign  j/arpoaet.  In  these 
circumstances  the  purchase  of  these  pt  ns 
constituted  an  Improved  expenditure  of 
union  funds,  and  thus  another  violation  of 
Section  401(g)  of  the  Act. 

SALAST   INCaXASES 

Plalntur  claims  that  the  defendant  coti- 
mltted  another  violation  of  Section  461  (;) 
of  the  Act  by  awarding  salary  increases  to 
persons  on  Its  payroll  for  the  purpose  of 
seeming  their  support  for  the  Inounvb^nt 
offlcers.  The  defendant  denies  this  aocur  a- 
tlon  and  contends  that  the  salary  increa  «• 
were  merely  in  conformity  with  a  long  stai  d- 
Ing  nWMA  tradition  of  Increasing  salaries  of 
their  union  personnel  as  they  obtain  m  ge 
Increases  for  their  members  frotn  the  otal 
operators.  The  clrcimMtanoes  surroundlig 
the  Increases  appear  to  be  much  more  he]  ;>- 
ful  to  the  proper  resolution  of  this  Isa  je 
than  the  direct  testimony  relative  to  tae 
reasons  therefor. 

The  miners  received  salary  Increases  of 
•1  per  day  on  AprU  3, 1964,  and  a  like  amou  at 
on  January  1,  1085.  A  salary  increase  of  $1.0  DO 
for  the  offlcers  and  $600  for  other  employe  es 
of  the  union  was  effected  on  AprU  1,  1918, 
one  year  after  the  1984  increase  and  th  ee 
months  after  the  one  in  1986.  April  1.  U  88 
was  the  day  President  Boyle  was  inaugural  ed 
for  his  first  full  term  as  president  of  the 
UMWA.  The  miners  received  an  Increasejof 
$1  per  day  on  AprU  1,  1988  and  another 
crease  of  83  per  day  on  October  1.  1988.  Tlhe 
offlcers  and  employees  of  the  defendant 
celved  no  Increases  during  those  years,  on 
April  1.  1969  the  administrative  offlcers  [of 
the  union  received  a  81,000  per  year 
and  the  clerical  staff  one  of  $600. 

Elijah  Wolford  had  announced  his 
dacy  for  the  presidency  of  the  UMWA 
March  30.  1969.  and  the  aspirations  of  KocI 
for  the  same  office  were  well  known  by  tl 
time.  This  AprU  1.  1969  Increase  for  th< 
on  the  union  payroll  was  the  first  In  to\ 
years,  and  followed  the  1968  raise  for 
miners  by  three  years  and  the  1988  raise  lor 
the  miners  by  six  months.  In  explanation  at 
the  obvious  deviation  from  the  alleged  tik- 
ditlonal  policy  of  tlelng  union  employee  p  t,j 
raises  to  wage  increases  obtained  for  %e 
miners,  Mr.  Owens,  defendant's  secret 
treasurer,  stated  that  the  International 
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cers  were  "derelict  In  their  lesponslbUlty  to 
give  them  an  Increase."  On  the  same  subject. 
Mr.  Boyle  teatlfled  "They  (union  employees) 
were  denied  the  Increase  untu  the  following 
AprU  which  was  not  fair  but  they  were  de- 
nied It  Just  the  same."  (Tr.  381) . 

The  mlnen  received  a  83  per  day  Increaae 
on  October  1,  196B,  and  on  January  23,  1970 
the  International  Xiecutlve  Board  paned  a 
resolution  authorizing  salary  Increases  for 
offlcers  and  employees  of  the  union  to  be- 
come effective  as  of  January  1,  1970.  How- 
ever, the  increase  was  not  promulgated  untU 
the  secretary-treasurer,  Mr.  Owens,  sent  the 
district  secretary-treasurers  a  letter  on  i^rU 
18,  1970  authorizing  the  Increase  retroactive 
to  January  1,  1970.  This  marked  the  first 
time  m  the  history  of  the  UMWA  that  a 
pay  Increase  for  its  employees  was  made 
retroactive.  It  also  appears  to  be  the  flivt 
time  that  two  raises  within  the  short  span 
of  eight  months  (AprU  1,  1989  and  the  one 
retroactive  to  January  1,  1970)  had  been 
effected. 

The  reelection  campaign  of  Boyle,  Tltler 
and  Owens  was  financed  In  part  through 
contributions  to  the  Miners'  Committee  for 
Boyle,  Tltler,  Owens,  818  -  15th  Street.  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  The  Committee  received  a 
total  of  8143,710  in  contrlbuUons  from  229 
persons,  virtually  all  of  whom  were  on  the 
union  payroll  In  1989.  EzamlnaUon  of  the 
various  contributions  discloses  a  very  defi- 
nite relationship  between  their  amount  and 
the  salary  bracket  of  the  contributors. 

Those  In  the  highest  bracket.  I.e.  Interna- 
tional Executive  Board  members,  district 
presidents  and  secretary-treasurers,  almost 
InvarUbly  gave  81,000.  International  repre- 
sentatives and  district  representatives  almost 
always  gave  $500.  Some  contributors  conceded 
the  relationship  between  their  salary  bracket 
and  the  amount  of  their  contribution. 

Turning  to  another  aspect  of  these  dona- 
tions we  find  that  those  of  eleven  individuals 
employed  in  District  26  all  arrived  at  the  Min- 
ers' Committee's  offlce  in  Washington.  D.C. 
on  October  13.  1969.  The  contributions  of  the 
fourteen  individuals  employed  in  District  SI 
arrived  on  September  19. 1969,  and  those  from 
District  29'8  fourteen  employees  were  received 
on  September  9.  1969,  and  those  of  the  nine 
employees  of  District  19  on  August  13, 1989. 

A  similar  relationship  between  salary  and 
the  amount  of  the  contribution  Is  seen  in  the 
financing  of  the  various  distrlct-wlde  com- 
mittees formed  to  support  the  Boyle-Tltler- 
Owens  slate.  Except  for  two  individuals  in 
District  17  all  donations  to  the  oommltteaa 
operating  in  Districts  2,  6,  17,  28  and  31  wera 
made  by  Individuals  on  the  payroll  of  the 
UMWA  or  of  one  of  the  districts.  In  each  case 
the  contributions  of  the  district  officers  were 
significantly  higher  than  those  of  the  lower 
paid  staff  members.  Temporary,  as  weU  as  per- 
manent employees  were  found  on  the  list  of 
contributors.  One  of  these,  a  Charles  Kulp. 
testified  that  President  Pnakovlch  of  District 
31  made  It  clear  that  his  continued  status  on 
the  District's  payroll  was  contingent  upon  his 
willingness  to  contribute  his  so-called  fair- 
share  of  $176  to  a  $8,000  personal  note  signed 
by  the  District's  officers,  the  proceeds  of  which 
were  used  to  defray  campaign  expense*.  Pna- 
kovlch conceded  that  he  expected  aU  paid  em- 
ployees In  his  District  to  contribute  to  the  re- 
payment of  that  $5,000  and  that  he  had  made 
them  aware  of  his  expectations. 

Shortly  after  the  announcement  of  the 
retroactive  wage  increase  of  1970.  the  politi- 
cal committees  organized  to  support  the 
Boyle-ntler-Owens  slate  in  Districts  17,  39 
and  31  repaid  debts  incurred  by  reason  of 
their  activities  in  the  election  campaign. 

Defendant  urges  that  the  salary  increases 
w«re  Juxtifled  and  consistent  with  union  p<4- 
icy:  and  that  all  of  the  campaign  eontrlbu- 
tiona  were  spontaneous  and  vcduntary.  It 
aacrlbM  mere  ooineldence  to  the  fact  that  the 
last  two  salary  Increases— though  the  first  In 


four  years  ware  only  eight  months  aiwrt  and 
braekatad  the  raooeaful  alectUm  «»i»ip»<g».  o( 
its  Incumbent  oOoeta.  Tba  Muna  eiplanatlan 
la  Buggeatad  tat  the  mailriwl  similarity  in 
amounts  of  the  donatlona  and  Xb»  unusual 
almultanaity  of  their  r«oa4>t  ftom  the  various 
distrteta. 

But  these  drcwnstanoes  cannot  be  so  easily 
dlaoounted.  AU  of  the  evidence  on  this  issue 
■earns  to  indicate  that  there  was  no  tradition 
of  salary  increases  for  union  employees  paral- 
leling wage  increases  obtained  for  the  miners; 
or  If  there  in  faet  was  such  a  tradmon.  de- 
fendant completely  Ignored  it  during  Mr. 
Boyle'a  regime  as  president. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  a  clearly  Indi- 
cated tie-in  of  the  imion  raises,  not  to  the 
wage  increases  for  the  miners,  but  rather  to 
the  election  years  for  the  International 
officers.  The  court  finds  that  the  defendant 
timed  and  manipulated  the  salary  Increases 
for  the  purpose  of  throwing  them  into  the 
election  year  in  an  effort  to  attract  the  sup- 
port of  Its  employees  for  the  incumbent 
officers  in  terms  of  services  and  financial  aid. 
This  conclusion  is  even  more  compeUing 
when  we  consider  these  salary  Increases  In 
the  light  of  the  other  violations  of  Section 
401(g)  of  the  Act  (29  U.S.C.  481(g) ),  out  of 
which  emerges  a  demonstrated  pattern  of 
using  \inlon  assets  for  the  purpose  of  Insur- 
ing reelection.  This  further  violation  of  the 
Act  obviously  was  calculated  to  affect  the 
outcome  of  the  election,  and  may  very  weU 
have  done  so. 

Plaintiff  alleges  that  the  defendant  frus- 
trated Yablonskl  in  his  efforts  to  cover  the 
polls  with  his  observers,  and  cites  this  as  a 
major  violation  of  another  section  of  the 
Act,  and  one  which  most  likely  affected  the 
outcome  of  the  election. 

The  UMWA  constitution  sets  out  the  pro- 
cedures for  the  nomination  and  election  of 
the  International  officers.  The  polling  takes 
place  at  the  local  \nUons  and  the  officers  of 
the  locals  are  designated  as  agenta  of  the 
International  in  carrying  out  the  procedures 
set  out  in  the  constitution  and  the  special 
instructions  given  them  by  the  International. 
The  officers  are  personally  responsible  for  any 
irregularities  which  may  take  place  in  the 
local  unions  during  the  election  and  may  be 
fined,  suspended  or  expelled  by  the  Inter- 
national for  any  transgressions.  The  ultimate 
responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  the  elec- 
tion and  to  see  to  it  that  the  requirements 
of  the  Act  are  carried  out  rest  with  the  In- 
ternational union. 

Section  401(c)  of  the  Act  (39  UjB.C. 
481(c))  provides: 

".  .  .  Adequate  safeguards  to  insure  a  fair 
election  shall  be  provided,  including  the 
right  of  any  candidate  to  have  an  observer  at 
the  polls  and  at  the  counting  of  the  baUots." 

Observers  to  oversee  the  conduct  of  the 
voting  procedures  and  the  counting  of  bal- 
lots are  considered  necessary  in  any  election 
whether  national,  state,  local  or  otherwise, 
and  are  almost  invariably  q>eclficaUy  pro- 
vided for  by  statute  or  regulation  or  an  orga- 
nization's constitution.  That  the  Importance 
of  election  observers  was  fully  appreciated  by 
the  defendant  Is  demonstrated  by  the  fact 
that  the  president  of  its  District  17  sent  out 
letters  to  the  officers  of  all  the  locals  directing 
them  to  appoint  observets  for  Boyle. 

As  has  been  mentioned,  the  great  majority 
of  the  districts  were  in  trtisteeshlp.  with 
their  officers  appointed  by  the  International 
President,  as  were  the  International  repre- 
sentatives assigned  to  the  district.  The  al- 
most 1300  locals  where  the  baUotlng  was  to 
take  place  were  scattered  from  the  east  coast 
to  the  Bocky  >A>untaln  region,  many  of  them 
in  Isolated  areas.  In  these  circumstances  It 
seems  that  an  affirmative  duty  Is  on  the  In- 
ternational union  to  provide  a  modicum  of 
cooperation  with  an  adversary  candidate  in 
eatablishlng  a  procedure  which  will  give  him 
a  fair  opportunity  to  place  his  observers  at 
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the  polls  In  order  that  he  may  have  the  pro- 
tection afforded  by  the  Act.  Otherwise,  both 
the  letter  and  the  q>irit  of  the  Act  are 
undercut. 

But  «-h«»  cooperation  was  not  forthcoming. 
Although  it  was  known  that  the  election  was 
to  take  place  on  December  9,  1989,  the  par- 
ticular site  and  hour  of  the  polllxxg  was  left 
to  the  discretion  of  each  local  union.  Pew  of 
the  locals  had  a  regular  meeting  place.  Com- 
munications from  the  International  were 
usuaUy  addrassed  to  the  recording  secretary 
or  financial  secretary.  Many  of  the  locaU 
voted  at  the  mine  Itself,  which  might  be  at 
aome  remote  place  many  mUes  from  the  ad- 
dress of  the  local.  Many  mines  had  several 
portals  at  considerable  distances  from  each 
other  and  as  many  as  three  shifts,  so  that 
there  could  be  any  combination  of  times  and 
places  for  voUng.  Obviously  no  candidate 
could  hope  to  recruit  several  thousand  ob- 
■ervers  and  get  them  prepared  to  be  at  their 
stations  unless  he  was  assured  that  he  would 
have  some  means  of  determining  in  advance 
of  election  day  the  time  and  place  of  the 
poUlng  at  the  various  locals. 

Tablooaki  could  not  obtain  the  addresses 
of  the  various  locals  from  the  International, 
nor  was  he  given  any  information  as  to  the 
poUIng  places  of  the  1984  election  which 
might  have  been  helpful  In  determining 
where  the  polling  places  tat  the  current  elec- 
tion might  have  been.  Finally  he  decided  to 
write  directly  to  the  locals  requesting  that 
they  inform  him  of  the  time  and  place  of 
the  voting.  On  October  30,  1968  Tablonski 
delivered  to  the  offlce  of  tbe  International 
union  envdopes  to  be  maUed  to  all  local 
unions.  Each  envelope  contained  a  fomi  let- 
ter addressed  to  the  recording  secretaries, 
and  local  union  officers  with  a  self -addressed 
post  card.  The  letter  requested  that  the 
time  and  place  of  the  baUotlng  be  entered 
on  the  self -addressed  post  card  and  the  card 
be  returned.  The  envelopes  were  delivered  to 
the  International  headquarters  where  an  as- 
sistant to  the  secretary-treasurer  addressed 
and  maUed  them  to  tbe  local  unions.  Of  1299 
letters  and  post  cards  sent  out  to  the  locals, 
only  about  800  were  returned  to  Tablonski. 
By  bis  own  efforts  and  those  of  his  associates 
Tablonski  was  able  to  discover  approxtmatrty 
200  additional  polling  places.  Thus  at  the 
time  of  the  election  he  had  between  fifty 
and  sixty  percent  of  tbe  total  number  of 
locals  covered  by  observers. 

When  an  officer  of  one  of  the  locals  caUed 
the  general  counsel  of  the  UMWA  and  in- 
quired as  to  whether  he  should  fill  out  and 
return  the  post  card  which  had  been  re- 
quested by  Tablonski,  he  vras  told  that  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  took  no 
position  on  the  matter  and  that  he  should 
use  his  own  Judgment.  The  failure  and  re- 
fusal of  the  UMWA  to  assume  any  reaponsi- 
blUty  for  providing  sufficient  Information  to 
Tablonski  for  him  to  avail  himself  of  the 
opportunity  to  cover  the  polls  with  obeervera 
constitutes  a  flagrant  violatlcm  of  the  Act 
which  may  have  had  an  affect  on  the  out- 
come of  tbe  election. 

Plaintiff  claims  that  Tablonskl's  removal 
from  the  directorship  at  Labor's  Non-Partl- 
san  League  was  a  r^>rl8al  action  for  hU  can- 
didacy and  thus  a  flagrant  violation  of  Sec- 
tion 401(e)  of  the  Act  (29  U.8.C.  481(e) ). 

On  AprU  17,  1980  President  Boyle  ap- 
pointed Tablonski  as  Acting  Director  of 
Labor's  Non-Partlsan  League,  a  division  of 
UMWA.  effective  May  1,  1989.  Tbe  League 
Is  the  legislative  arm  of  the  union  and  Its 
principal  function  is  to  lobby  for  legUa- 
tlon  favored  by  the  union.  The  Director  of 
the  League  is  an  important  and  prestigious 
position,  and  this  was  especially  true  at  the 
time  In  question  because  there  was  then 
pending  in  Congress  legislation  providing  for 
increased  safety  measures  In  the  mines. 

On  June  6.  1968,  scarcely  a  week  after  hli 
announcement  as  a  candidate,  and  without 


any  prior  warning  or  notice.  Tablonski  was 
removed  flxun  his  position  as  Acting  Director 
of  Labor's  Non-Partlsan  League  by  his  elec- 
tion opponent,  Boyle,  and  ordered  to  report 
and  work  under  the  direction  oif  a  subordi- 
nate officer,  ICchael  Budzanoski.  Resident 
of  UMWA  District  S.  and  a  leading  Boyle 
loyalist. 

This  was  accomplished  by  a  letter  from 
Boyle  to  Tablonski  in  which  the  asaarUon 
was  made  that  the  latter  was  "unable  to 
q>end  more  than  an  hour  or  so  a  day  on  the 
Job."  Boyle  refused  to  rem>ond  to  sereral 
letters  of  inquiry  from  Tablonski  relative 
to  his  dismissal,  and  at  a  June  28. 1888.  meet- 
ing of  the  International  BxecutlTe  Board 
obtained  approval  of  his  action  in  relieving 
Tablonski  from  his  positlcm,  but  on  ths 
entirely  different  ground  that  Tablonski  had 
Issued  a  public  statement  in  which  he  op- 
posed union  policies  regarding  certain  mine 
safety  regulations.  Shortly  thereafter  Ta- 
blonski brought  suit  in  this  court  for  an 
injimction  to  restrain  Boyle  from  relieving 
him  from  his  iKMltion  as  Acting  Director  and 
reinstate  him  to  the  same.  Durtng  the  course 
of  that  .litigation,  m  re^Kmse  to  an  inquiry 
relative  to  Boyle's  firing  and  transferring 
Tablonski  without  notice  or  warning.  Boyie 
stated,  "Ifr.  Tablonski  was  on  notice,  plenty 
of  notice.  He  gave  his  own  warning  on 
Bifay  20."  This  was  the  day  when  Tablonski 
announced  his  candidacy.  In  the  reinstate- 
ment suit,  which  was  heard  by  Judge  Cor- 
coran, the  defendant  union  maintained  that 
Tablonski  was  removed  because  he  favored 
tougher  and  stronger  mine  health  and  safety 
legislation  than  the  defendant  and  its  c4B- 
cers  advocated  for  tactical  reasons.  During 
the  course  of  the  Instant  trial,  tbe  defend- 
ant through  its  <rfBcers.  advanced  a  whoUy 
inconsistent  reason  for  the  discharge.  I.e. 
that  Tablonski  favored  weaker  legislation 
than  defendant. 

This  record  clearly  demonstrates  that  Ta- 
blonskl's removal  and  transfer  came  about 
as  a  direct  reprisal  for  his  running  for  presi- 
dent of  the  union  against  Boyle,  and  thus 
was  a  violation  of  the  Act. 

It  is  true  that  Judge  Corc<Man  ordered 
that  Tablonski  be  restored  to  his  position; 
but  the  Act  clearly  had  been  violated,  and 
in  a  fashion  which  served  notice  of  what 
might  be  expected  on  all  officers,  employees, 
and  members  of  tbe  defendant  union  who 
might  have  been  Tablonski  supporters,  but 
who  were  also  vulnerable  to  similar  repri- 
sals because  of  the  Inmiense  power  reslciing 
in  Mr.  Boyle.  This  Is  the  type  of  violation 
which  very  weU  may  have  affected  the  out- 
come of  the  election. 

Plaintiff  charge  that  the  defendant  com- 
mitted numerous  violations  of  Section 
401(g)  of  the  Act  at  the  District  level  by 
the  use  of  union  personnel,  funds  and  fa- 
culties In  support  of  its  Incumbent  offlcers; 
and  emphasizes  the  potential  of  these  abuses 
for  affecting  the  outo(«ie  of  the  tiection  by 
pointing  up  the  Importance  of  the  Districts 
In  the  overall  structure  of  the  organization. 

Union  funds  in  the  amount  of  $8,000  were 
transferred  to  an  attorney  by  the  ofllcera  of 
District  2.  It  appears  that  at  tbe  time  this 
money  was  not  due  and  owing  to  him  on  ac- 
count of  any  services  rendered  to  the  Dis- 
trict or  the  UMWA,  and  that  it  was  trans- 
ferred by  him  to  the  Vcriunteers  Committee 
for  Boyle,  Tltler  and  Owens  established  in 
District  3. 

District  8  Is  In  Plttsbtugh,  Pennsj^vanla. 
and  Its  president  Is  Michael  Budzanoski.  The 
District  Is  not  financially  self-sustaining, 
and  money  is  borrowed  ftom  the  mtema- 
tlonal  union  to  cover  tbe  expenses  which  ex- 
ceed Its  income.  IHere  has  never  been  a 
problem  In  obtaining  money  tram  the  In- 
tematlonsl  for  its  aetlTltles  and  during  1888 
large  sums  were  made  available  to  it.  Some 
of  the  union's  money  aras  channeled  through 
the  District's  treasury  to  the  District's  Com- 


mittee for  Boyle.  Tltler  and  Owens  via  a 
false  voucher  scheme  originated  by  Bud- 


Also  voluminous  campaign  literature  was 
prepared,  stored,  and  distributed  from  tbe 
District  headquarters.  The  campaign  com- 
mittee had  no  address  other  than  that  of 
the  District  at  888  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 
Pittsburgh.  Pennsylvania  16373. 

R.  R.  Humphrey  was  the  president  of  Dis- 
trict 17  and  a  Mr.  Howtil  was  district  rep- 
resentative. In  response  to  a  number  of 
inquiries  by  local  union  officers  with  respect 
to  Tablonskl's  request  to  be  advised  of  the 
time  and  place  of  the  Section  in  their  lo- 
cals. HbweU  advised  them  that  it  was  strictly 
a  local  union  matter  and  not  the  concern 
of  the  District.  By  way  of  contrast  on  No- 
vember 38.  1888  Humphrey  sent  a  letter  on 
his  official  statl<mery  to  all  local  union  pres- 
idents and  recording  secretariea  in  District 
17.  That  letter,  typed  at  the  District  head- 
quarters by  a  paid  employee  of  the  District 
on  one  of  its  typewriters  and  thereafter 
maUed  at  the  District's  expense,  read  in  part 
as  f<dlows: 

"It  is  very  important  and  essential  that 
yomr  local  union,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
t^ers,  have  an  obeerver  representing  Messrs. 
Boyle,  Tltler  and  Owens.  Theee  observers 
are  stippoeed  to  sit  in  tbe  polling  place  and 
watch  ttie  observers  for  the  other  candidates 
to  eee  that  no  one  does  anything  wrong.  Ihe 
olMervera  are  not  there  to  watch  the  offlcers; 
they  are  there  to  watch  the  metnbers  voting. 
Under  the  Landrum-Orlffln  Law.  ALL  candi- 
dates have  a  right  to  a  poll  watcher.  Be  sure 
to  keep  the  name  of  each  poll  watcher  and 
the  party  he  represents.  This  is  very  Impor- 
tant. Also,  these  watchers  do  not  have  to  be 
members  of  the  Union." 

On  November  SO,  1989,  a  little  over  a  week 
before  the  Section  District  23  spent  its 
funds  In  sponsiMlng  a  political  raUy  in  Madi- 
sonvlUe.  Kentucky.  Though  biUed  as  cme  of 
tbe  many  Black  Lung  ralUes,  it  obviously 
was  mainly  for  political  purpoees,  with  a 
short  period  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the 
safety  Issues  and,  after  a  brief  intermission 
during  which  the  main  participants  did  not 
even  leave  tbe  stage,  a  fuU  Mown  campaign 
raUy.  It  was  featured  by  Boyle  -^^^'x  en 
extensive  attack  on  Tablonski.  In  addition 
the  District  offloe  was  used  as  a  deposltm^ 
for  the  Incumbent's  camp>algn  materials. 

District  25  spent  \mion  funds  for  station- 
ery and  tbe  preparation  of  membership  lists 
in  order  to  complete  a  mass  mailing  of  cam- 
paign literature  in  support  of  Boyle,  Tltler 
and  Owens. 

District  38  is  a  provisional  district  with  51 
locals  imder  Its  Jurisdiction  and  its  prertdent 
is  Carson  Hlbbltts.  Hlbbltts  helped  form  a 
committee  of  all  tbe  employees  of  tbe  Dis- 
trict whose  purpose  was  the  rejection  of  the 
International  officers.  Meetings  of  the  com- 
mittee were  held  in  the  District  office  and 
campaign  literature  was  prepared  In.  stored 
In  and  distributed  from  the  same. 

On  June  28,  1989  a  letter  on  the  letter- 
head of  the  UMWA,  Carson  Hlbbltts,  Presi- 
dent, District  No.  28,  was  addressed  to  "AU 
offlcers  and  memben  of  aU  k>cal  ^inlonr  DIs- 
}xlot  28,  United  Mine  Workers  of  Amsrica." 
Tbe  letter  was  signed  "Oarson  Hlbbltts.  Pres- 
ident, District  38"  and  "Ray  "niombury.  In- 
ternational Repreeentatlve."  Hlbbltts  ad- 
mitted that  it  bore  his  signature. 

A  portion  of  the  letter  reads: 

"In  addition  to  this.  District  38  has  set 
up  a  vcduntary  wganlwation  for  tbe  rejec- 
tion of  oiur  International  ofllcers  W.  A.  Bojrte. 
George  J.  Tltler.  and  John  Owens.  These  mui 
have  ths  proven  ability  to  suocessTuUy  Isad 
our  union  In  the  future  as  they  have  In  tbe 
peat.  This  newly  organlasd  group  wlU  in  the 
very  near  future  send  out  information  to 
each  and  every  member  pertaining  to  the 
record  of  some  of  the  people  vrho  are  out  to 
destroy  our  union. 
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"Tb«  time  iMs  come  for  our  members 
tMck  our  union  against  tlie  pec^le  wfao  ari 
out  soMy  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  th< 
greatest  union  on  earth,  the  United  Mini 
Workers  of  America,  along  with  our  present 
International  President,  W.  A.  Boyle,  wh< 
Is  being  attacked  viciously  as  John  L.  tc^ 
wa  some  twenty-five  yean  ago." 

This  Is  clearly  an  official  letter  from  Dl 
trlct  38  carrying  a  vlgoroiu  endorsement 
the  lnouml>ent  International  officers. 

In  the  late  summer  of  1069  Thombury 
a  number  of  members  of  District  38  I( 
went  to  Plttsbiirgb,  Pennsylvania,  to  m< 
with  Michael  BudzanosU  and  Robert  Gk>i 
of  District  6  and  bear  them  ^««/'iim  Yabl< 
ski's  background  and  lack  of  quallflcatloni  to 
be  president.  On  August  7,  1989  the  Dlsvlct 
Issued  checks  to  some  of  those  attending/the 
meeting  at  Pittsburgh  which  included  a  re- 
imbursement for  lost  wages  as  a  resul  i  of 
their  attendance. 

Carson  Hlbbltts  was  also  president  of  Ms- 
trlct  30,  another  provisional  district  du  Ing 
the  campaign  period.  The  evidence  es  ab- 
llshes  that  between  May  39  and  Decemb(  r  9, 
1969  offices  personnel  and  facilities,  Inclw  ilng 
storage  space,  office  equipment  and  supp  lies, 
were  used  to  promote  the  candidacy  of  the 
Incumbent  officers. 

The  president  of  District  31,  Leonarl  J. 
Pnakovlch,  ordered  the  staff  of  the  Dlstrli  t  to 
participate  In  the  organization  of  the  Be  ^le- 
Tltler-Owens  campaign  headquaters.  The 
District  office  was  used  as  a  meeting  plac4  for 
campaign  purposes  and  for  the  storage  uid 
distribution  of  literature,  and  a  portloi  of 
the  District's  funds  were  also  spent  to  flni  ace 
the  campaign  committee. 

The  X7MWA  constitution  places  the  dlstr  ots 
in  a  most  Important  role  as  supervisor!  of 
local  union  affairs.  They  settle  locals'  grl  bv- 
ances  with  employers;  they  have  the  powe;  to 
reverse  actions  of  locals;  they  can  call  strll  es, 
punish  unauthorized  work  stoppages,  rei  w- 
late  transfer  cards,  etc.  The  Individual  ml  ler 
Is  ever  aware  of  Its  presence.  In  these  <  Ir- 
cumstances  no  district  officer  or  emplo;  'ee 
should  In  his  official  capacity  attempt  to  n- 
fluence  an  election  of  International  office  ra. 
No  restriction  Is  placed  against  their  n  p- 
portlng  and  campaigning  for  candidates  of 
their  choice,  just  so  long  as  they  act  as  li- 
dlvlduals  on  their  own  time,  but  any  cai  i- 
palgn  activity  engaged  In  by  them  In  tbulr 
official  capacities  In  favor  of  any  partlcul  kr 
candidate  or  the  use  by  such  Individuals  of 
district  funds  or  facilities  constitute  a  grc  ss 
violation  of  SecUon  401  (g)  of  the  Act.  ( i9 
U.S.C.  481(g)). 

Plaintiff  has  establlshM  such  violation 
and  they  are  particularly  serious  in  this  ca  le 
Inasmuch  as  most  of  the  Districts  are  n 
trusteeship  where  the  officers  are  appolnte  »s 
of  the  International  President  and  personal  iy 
responsible  to  him.  In  addition  they  m  ly 
have  affected  the  outcome  of  the  election. 

Widespread    and    varied    misconduct  (la 
alleged  to  have  occurred  at  the  local  unli 
level;  and  plaintiff  contends  that  the  na< 
and    frequency   of   the    proven   mlscondU( 
establishes  the  existence  of  a  pattern 
practice  throughout  the  locals. 

The  most  serious  of  the  claimed  vlolatloj 
among  the  locals  appear  to  be  a)  voting  py 
non-secret  ballot,  b)  campaigning  within  tne 
polling  area,  and  c)  interference  with  \  tie 
Uwful  activity  of  Tablonskl's  observers. 

The  evidence  shows  that  In  a  great  nu  n- 
ber  of  defendant's  local  unions  little  reg  Jd 
was  shown  for  the  requirement  that  the  el  w- 
tlon  be  bad  by  a  secret  ballot.  Frequently 
baUots  were  marked  on  walls,  chairs,  wind  jw 
sills,  the  backs  of  other  voters,  and  otl  ler 
plsces  other  than  a  polling  booth.  Sometln  es 
this  occurred  under  crowded  conditions  w& 
members  voting  at  the  TeUers'  table  In  pla  n 


view  of  officials  and  observers,  or  In  groups 
at  the  same  table  or  elsewhere  In  the  polling 
place.  These  conditions,  according  to  plain- 
tiff, made  It  possible  for  voters  to  see  how 
other  voters  marked  their  baUots.  The  de- 
fendant on  the  other  hand  contends  that  any 
body  who  cared  to  cast  his  vote  In  secrecy 
could  have  exercised  enough  Ingenuity  to  ac- 
complish his  purpose. 

These  loose  poUlng  procedures  faU  short  of 
the  Act's  specific  requirement,  and  also  nocm 
at  odds  with  what  has  come  to  be  regarded 
generally  as  a  minimum  requirement  of  the 
democratic  process  and  free  elections. 

The  record  does  establish  that  the  defend- 
ant allowed  campaigning  In  a  substantial 
number  of  poUIng  places  during  the  conduct 
of  the  election.  This  practice  was  wldeq>read. 
The  most  prevalent  method  of  campaigning 
was  effected  by  Boyle  partisans  through  the 
use  of  Boyle  slate  sample  ballou  and  other 
literature.  According  to  this  evidence  this 
literature,  and  in  particular  the  sample 
ballots,  appeared  in  various  places  In  the 
polling  places.  Including  the  Tellers'  tables, 
on  bulletin  boards.  In  the  voting  booths  and 
on  tables  at  the  entrance  to  the  polling  place. 
In  many  Instances  they  were  passed  out  to 
voters  by  the  Tellers  themselves  or  Boyle 
workers  within  the  polling  area. 

The  defendant  has  characterized  the 
sample  ballot  issue  as  a  "red  herring"  of 
mammoth  proportions.  It  Insists  that  sample 
ballots  are  ordinary  electioneering  materlaJs 
recognized  as  perfectly  valid  by  nearly  all 
election  regulations.  But  In  taking  this  view 
defendant  obviously  oversimplifies  the  mat- 
ter. No  one  contends  that  such  materials  are 
not  acceptable  or  that  their  use  Is  illegal  or 
unfair — except  within  the  polling  area.  Al- 
most universally  active  campaigning  is  re- 
stricted to  a  certain  distance  atoay  from  the 
entrance  to  the  polls,  and  election  officials 
are  Instructed  to  vigorously  enforce  this  reg- 
ulation. 

The  defendant  insists  that  the  sample  bal- 
lot was  not  Improperly  xised,  and  even  cites 
the  applicable  District  of  Columbia  regula- 
tion which  provides:  "A  voter  may  take  sam- 
ple ballots  or  such  other  materials  as  be  may 
desire  Into  the  voting  booth."  (D.C.  Rules  & 
Regulations,  'ntle  37,  16.6(c)  (1970).  But 
another  section  of  the  same  regulations, 
f  5.8(b),  provides: 

"Interference  With  Conduct  of  Elections. 
No  partisan  or  nonpartisan  political  activity, 
or  any  other  activity  which  In  the  Judgment 
of  the  Team  Captain  may  directly  or  Indirect- 
ly Interfere  with  the  orderly  conduct  of  the 
election,  shall  be  permitted  In.  on,  or  within 
a  reasonable  dUtance  outside  the  building 
used  as  a  poUing  or  vote  counting  place.  The 
distance  deemed  'reasonable'  shall  be  ap- 
proximately 60  feet  from  any  door  used  to 
enter  the  building  for  voting.  The  exact  dis- 
tance will  be  determined  by  the  Polling  Team 
Captain  depending  on  the  physical  features 
of  the  building  and  surrounding  area.  A  de- 
scription of  limits  for  political  activity  for 
each  polling  place  shall  be  available  for  pub- 
lic Inspection  at  the  office  of  the  Board  at 
least  twenty-four  hours  in  advance  of  the 
opening  of  the  polls.  Wherever  possible,  the 
Umlts  shall  also  be  Indicated  by  a  chalk  line 
or  by  some  other  physical  marker  at  the 
polling  place.  The  term  'poUtlcal  activity' 
shall  Include  without  limitation  any  activity 
intended  to  persuade  a  person  to  vote  for  or 
against  any  candidate  or  to  desist  from  vot- 
ing." 

And  the  same  regtilatlons  Impose  the  duty 
upon  the  Voting  Supervisors  to  ".  .  .  Remove 
sampls  baUots  and  trash  from  each  vacant 
booth;  and  prevent  voters  from  communi- 
cating with  each  other  In  the  voting  booth 
area." 

The  sample  ballot  per  se  Is  not  offenslvs, 
but  its  Improper  usage  cannot  be  condonsd! 


There  Is  svldenee  tending  to  prove  that  in 
many  cases  Tablonskl's  obaerrera  wen 
thwarted  In  their  actlTltlas.  In  some  cases 
they  were  held  waiting  for  alleged  elsaranos 
before  performing  their  duties,  and  In  othen 
they  were  confined  to  spots  in  the  poUing 
area  which  made  effective  obeervatlon  Im- 
possible. 

It  appears  that  these  matters  oomplainsd 
of  at  the  local  level  did  constitute  viola- 
tions of  the  Act.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  "Congress'  model  of  democratic  elec- 
tions was  political  elections  in  this  coun- 
try ..  ."  Wirtx  V.  Hotel  Emvioyeea,  391  VA 
493,  604. 

The  court  is  certain  that  all  of  the  viola- 
tions discxissed  herein  have  been  established 
by  the  standard  of  proof  required  by  the 
statute  and  it  U  equally  certain  that  when 
viewed  in  the  light  of  the  Supreme  Courti 
discussion  of  the  "may  have  affected"  lan- 
gxiage  of  the  Act  (Section  403(c),  39  VB.O. 
483(c)).  Wirtx  v.  Hotel  Emplopees,  391  VS. 
493.  606-9  ( 1968) ,  the  violations  may  have  af- 
fected the  outcome  of  the  election. 

This  is  true  as  to  any  one  of  the  violations 
on  the  International  level,  and  also  as  to 
some  of  those  ascribed  to  the  Districts,  l.e. 
163,000  copies  of  an  election  bulletin  were 
prepared  and  distributed  to  the  entire  union 
membership  by  Budzanoski  in  District  5.  And 
those  violations  proven  to  have  occurrad 
within  the  locals,  when  viewed  in  the  light  of 
those  at  the  higher  levels  of  the  union  could 
well  have  the  cumulative  effect  of  determin- 
ing the  outcome. 

In  the  face  of  the  evidence  presented  by 
the  plaintiff — All  references  to  the  plaintiff 
are  meant  to  Include  the  Intervenor  Plain- 
tiff— the  defendant  has  fallen  far  short  of 
producing  evidence  which  supports  a  finding 
that  the  violations  did  not  affect  the  election 
result.  Defendant,  of  course,  urges  a  con- 
trary view  and  takes  the  position  that  this 
result  should  not  be  disturbed. 

Throughout  the  course  of  this  litigation  the 
court  has  been  ever  sensitive  to  the  fact  that 
the  Act  Is  not  designed  to  deprive  labor  un- 
ions of  control  over  their  own  affairs  and  have 
them  supervised  by  the  courts  or  any  other 
governmental  agency.  But  in  Mder  to  reach 
the  defendant's  position  the  court  would  be 
forced  to  swim  upstream  against  the  tide  of 
evidence  too  strong  to  resist. 

SBCOirO  CAUSK  OP  ACTION 

On  April  13,  1971  the  court  granted  the 
Secretary  of  Labor's  motion  for  a  preliminary 
injunction  compelling  the  defendant  to  com- 
ply with  the  record  keeping  requiremenU  of 
Section  206  of  the  Act  (39  U.S.C.  436) .  At  that 
time  the  court  found  as  a  fact  that  defend- 
ant, while  presenting  evidence  of  corrective 
measures  taken  with  regard  to  record  keeping 
as  to  certain  types  of  disbursements,  has  not 
demonstrated  that  corrective  measures  have 
been  taken  with  refl)ect  to  all  of  the  record- 
keeping deficiencies  found  to  exist  by  the 
court,  and  the  likelihood  of  further  violation 
is  not  entirely  eliminated,  and  concluded  as 
a  matter  of  law  that  the  granting  of  a  pre- 
liminary injunction  compelling  defendant  to 
comply  with  Section  306  of  the  Act  (39  U.S.C. 
436)  is  ini4>proprlate  in  light  of  the  defend- 
ant's past  record  keeping  conduct  as  found 
by  the  court,  and  Its  inability  to  guarantee 
compliance  In  all  req>ect8  in  the  future.  This 
was  after  a  finding  that  certain  record  keep- 
ing procediuM  were  violative  of  Section  306 
of  the  Act. 

At  the  preliminary  injunction  hearing  the 
defendant  had  the  burden  of  showing  that 
corrective  measures  had  been  taken  and 
failed  to  do  so.  No  evidence  on  this  score  was 
presented  during  the  trial.  Therefore  the 
oomrt  finds  that  the  defeiulant  is  still  in  vio- 
lation of  the  Act  and  aooordlngly  concludes 
that  the  injunction  prayed  for  under  lltle  n 
of  the  Act  should  be  made  psmuuM&t. 
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This  memorandum  opinion  shall  constitute 
the  court's  Wn«iing  of  facts  and  conclusions 
of  law.  Counsel  will  submit  an  appropriate 
order. 

WnxiAlC  B.  BSTANT, 

Judge. 

THE  XfS.  POSTAL  SERVICE  IS  EN- 
VIRONMENTAIiLY  PERMISSIVE 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
gretfully report  that  the  n.S.  Postal 
Service  Is  environmentally  i}erml8slve. 
Today  I  appeared  before  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Postal  Service  to  submit 
the  findings  of  an  Investigation  of  the 
US.  Postal  Service.  My  findings  reveal 
that  the  Postal  Service  has  paid  little.  If 
any.  attention  to  the  provisions  of  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  In  se- 
lecting a  site  for  the  proposed  midsouth 
regional  bulk  mall  facility. 

I  question  the  judgment  of  the  Postal 
Service  and  urge  my  colleagues  to  con- 
sider the  facts  set  forth  in  my  state- 
ment. 

The  statement  is  as  follows: 
nsTiMONT  POK  Mat  3,  1973,  Appeakancc  Be- 

rou  THX  House  SuBCOMicrmE  on  Postal 

Servicb. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee,  I  appreciate  your 
giving  me  this  opportunity  to  bring  to  you 
information  regarding  the  United  States 
Postal  Service's  plans  to  locate  a  bulk  mall 
center  in  the  City  of  Memphis,  Tennessee.  I 
especially  want  to  thank  you  for  this  time,  as 
I  imderstand  that  the  principal  topic  of  your 
hearing  today  is  not  related  to  the  bulk  mall 
system  plans. 

With  your  permission,  I  will  summarize  my 
statement,  and  submit  a  fuller  one  for  inclu- 
sion In  the  subcommittee's  records. 

I  believe  that  it  is  time  for  this  committee 
to  consider  a  serious  situation  developing  in 
the  United  SUtes  Postal  Service.  My  m- 
vestlgatlon  of  the  Postal  Service's  proposal 
to  locate  a  bulk  mall  faclUty  for  the  Bfid 
South  within  the  confines  of  the  City  of 
Memphis  has  convinced  me  that  the  Postal 
Service  is  acting  in  confilct  with  the  intent 
of  the  Congress. 

It  is  my  contention  that  the  location  wlUch 
has  been  eelected  for  the  Mid  South  bulk 
maU  facility  wUl  violate  the  intent  of  the 
Congress  both  with  regard  to  the  protection 
of  the  environment  and  the  development  of  a 
balanced  national  growth  policy.  To  help 
you  achieve  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
basis  of  my  position,  I  would  like  first  to 
quote  from  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969  (NEPA)  and  from  the 
ifnii«ing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1970. 

In  its  "Declaration  of  National  Environ- 
mental PoUcy",  ntle  I.  Sec.  101  (a)  of  the 
MEPA  states: 

"The  Congress,  recognizing  the  profound 
Impact  of  man's  activity  on  the  interrela- 
tions of  all  components  of  the  natural  en- 
vironment, particularly  the  profound  in- 
fluence of  population  growth,  high-density 
urbanisation,  industrial  eiq>anslon,  resource 
exploitation,  and  new  and  expanding  tech- 
nological advances  and  recognizing  further 
the  orltleal  Importance  of  restoring  and 
WM.i«»«i«t»»g  environmental  quality  to  the 
overall  welfare  and  development  of  man,  de- 
dares  that  it  U  the  continuing  policy  at  the 
federal  OoTsmment,  in  cooperation  with  the 


State  and  local  governments,  and  other  oon- 
oemsd  public  and  private  organizations  to 
use  all  practicable  means  and  measures,  in- 
cluding flnancial  and  technical  assistance,  in 
a  manner  calculated  to  foster  aiul  promote 
general  welfare,  to  create  and  maintain  con- 
ditions undsr  which  man  and  nature  can 
exist  in  productive  harmony,  and  fulfill  the 
social,  economic,  and  other  requirements  of 
preeent  and  future  generations  of  Ameri- 


Sectlon  103  of  "ntle  1  of  the  NEPA  re- 
quires. In  part,  that  "...  all  agencies  of  the 
Federal  government  .  .  ."  file  environmental 
Impact  statements  "...  In  every  recommenda- 
tion or  report  on  proposals  for  legislation  and 
other  major  Federal  actions  significantly  af- 
fecting the  quality  of  the  human  environ- 
ment ..."  I  believe  that  a  project  which  is 
going  to  cost  at  least  33.66  million  dollars 
would  have  to  be  considered  a  "major  Fed- 
eral action".  And,  the  location  of  it,  regard- 
less of  where  it  Is,  will  certainly  affect  the 
human  environment.  This  is  a  subject  to 
which  I  will  return  shortly,  but  first  I  want  to 
provide  you  with  some  excerpts  from  the 
Hollaing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1970. 

"ntle  VU  deals  directly  with  the  subject 
of  national  growth  policy.  I  believe  that  in 
order  to  put  the  Congrees'  position  on  this 
question  clearly  in  focus,  it  would  be  worth- 
whUe  to  quote  "ntle  vn.  Part  A.  Sec.  703  in 
fuU. 

Sec.  703  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  the 
rapid  growth  of  urban  population  and  uneven 
expansion  of  urban  development  in  the 
United  States,  together  with  the  decline  in 
farm  population,  slower  growth  in  rural  areas, 
and  migration  to  the  cities,  has  created  an  im- 
balance between  the  Nation's  needs  and  re- 
sources and  seriously  threatens  our  physical 
environment,  and  that  the  economic  and 
social  development  of  the  Nation,  the  proper 
conservation  of  our  natural  resources,  and 
the  achievement  of  satisfactory  Uvlng  stand- 
ards depend  upon  the  sound,  orderly,  and 
more  balanced  development  of  all  areas  of 
the  Nation. 

(b)  The  Congress  further  finds  that  Federal 
programs  affect  the  location  of  population, 
economic  growth,  and  character  of  urban  de- 
velopment; that  such  programs  frequently 
conflict  and  result  in  undesirable  and  costly 
patterns  of  urban  development  which  ad- 
versely affect  the  environment  and  waste - 
fully  use  oiu*  natural  resources;  and  that 
existing  and  future  programs  must  be  inter- 
related and  coordinated  within  a  system  of 
orderly  development  and  established  prior- 
ities consistent  with  a  national  urban  growth 
policy. 

(c)  To  promote  the  general  welfare  and 
properly  apply  the  resources  of  the  Federal 
Oovernment  Is  strengthening  the  economic 
and  social  health  of  all  areas  of  the  Nation 
and  man  adequately  protect  the  physical 
environment  and  conserve  natural  resoiuxxs, 
the  Congress  declares  that  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment, consistent  with  the  reqwnsibUlties 
of  State  and  local  government  and  the  private 
sector,  must  assume  responsibility  for  the 
development  of  a  national  urban  growth  pol- 
icy which  shall  Incorporate  social,  economic, 
and  other  appropriate  factors. 

(d)  The  Congress  further  declares  that  the 
national  urban  growth  policy  should — 

( 1 )  favor  patterns  of  urbanization  and  eco- 
nomic development  and  stabilization  which 
offM'  a  range  of  alternative  locations  and  en- 
courage the  wise  and  balanced  use  of  physical 
and  human  resources  in  metropolitan  and 
urban  regions  as  well  as  in  smaller  urban 
places  which  have  a  potential  for  accelerated 
growth; 

(3)  foster  the  contlnuad  economic  strength 
of  aU  parts  of  the  milted  States,  including 
the  central  cities,  subiu-bs,  smaller  commu- 
nities, local  neighbOThoods.  and  ruiml  areas; 


(3)  help  reverse  trends  of  migration  and 
physical  growth  which  reinforce  disparities 
among  states,  regions,  and  cities; 

(4)  treat  comprehensively  the  problems  of 
poverty  and  employment  (including  erosion 
of  tax  bases,  and  the  need  for  better  com- 
munity servlosi  and  Job  opportunities)  which 
are  associated  with  disorderly  urbanization 
and  rural  decline : 

(6)  develop  means  to  encourage  good 
housing  for  all  Americans  without  regard 
to  race  or  creed; 

(6)  refine  the  role  of  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment in  revitalizing  existing  communities 
and  encouraging  planned,  large-scale  urban 
and  new  community  development; 

(7)  strengthen  the  capacity  of  general 
governmental  institutions  to  contribute  to 
balanced  urban  growth  and  stabilization; 
and 

(8)  facilitate  Increased  coordination  in  the 
administration  of  Federal  programs  so  as  to 
encourage  desirable  patterns  of  urban  growth 
and  stabilization,  the  prudent  use  of  natural 
resources,  and  the  protection  of  the  physical 
environment. 

When  I  t)egan  my  investigation  of  the 
Postal  Service's  plans  for  the  Mid  South 
bulk  mall  facility  more  than  a  year  ago,  I 
bad  two  b«^c  concerns.  I  wanted  to  be  sure 
that  the  intent  of  the  Congress  with  regard 
to  a  balanced  national  growth  policy  vras 
being  complied  with.  And,  I  wanted  to  assure 
myself  that  the  taxpayers  were  getting  full 
value  for  their  dollars.  In  the  months  since 
my  study  began,  another  concern  has  de- 
veloped— about  the  environmental  Impact 
of  constructing  such  a  facility  in  Memphis 
or  any  city  its  size. 

My  search  for  information  has  convinced 
me  that  the  Postal  Service  Is  paying  scant, 
if  any,  heed  to  the  Congressional  Intent  set 
out  in  either  Title  I  of  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  of  1969  or  Title  VII, 
Part  A,  Sec.  702  of  the  Hoxising  and  Urtjan 
Development  Act  of  1970. 

I  have  been  told  by  the  Postal  Service 
that  the  "rolling  cost"  of  the  57.1  acre  site 
in  Memphis  will  be  $3.55  million.  By  any 
method  of  division  you  may  use,  this  Is  $63,- 
(XK)  per  acre  for  land  acquisition  and  site 
preparation  alone.  It  does  not  include  con- 
struction and  equipment  costs,  which  I  have 
been  told  will  be  $20  million.  But,  more 
importantly,  the  formula  fcM*  selecting  the 
Memphis  site  has  apparently  not  taken  into 
account  the  long-term  environmental  and 
uneven  development  costs  which  will  certain- 
ly be  generated  by  the  existence  of  this  fa- 
cility In  such  a  congested  metropolitan  area. 

It  is  an  inarguable  fact  that  people  go 
where  the  jobs  are  available,  and  that  the 
more  heavily  concentrated  the  people  are, 
the  more  serious  the  environmental  in:q>act — 
both  in  physical  and  social  terms.  The  facts 
which  I  shall  relate  to  you  In  a  few  moments 
persuade  me  that  the  Postal  Service  has 
simply  ignored  a  number  of  ccet  factors  in 
making  their  decision.  The  total  bill  must 
surely  Include  those  public  service  costs 
which  inevitably  evolve  from  creating  a  sit- 
uation which  encourages  more  human  and 
vehicular  congestion  in  a  municipality  which 
already  finds  Its  agencies  str\iggllng  with 
transportation  problems,  housing  problems, 
and  social  welfare  problems.  It  must  also 
Include  the  coets  of  falling  to  promote  devel- 
opment in  lesser  populated  areas. 

It  might  be  useful  to  refer  briefly  to  a 
study  by  Ronald  W.  Crowley,  titled  "An 
Empirical  Investigation  of  Some  Local  Pub- 
lic Costs  of  In-Migration  to  Cities,"  which 
was  published  in  the  1970  Winter  Issue  of 
the  Journal  of  H\unan  Resources.  The  study 
involved  94  of  the  Nation's  largest  cities. 
It  found  that  migrants  to  these  cities  Im- 
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poMd  a  per  Ci4>lta  public  aarrlce  burdCD  of 
972  compared  to  W  for  non-migrants. 

TbU  Mid  South  buU  maU  faculty,  I  am 
told,  will  employ  830  persons  on  a  tl  ree- 
■hlft  dally  scbedule.  Tbe  drivers  for  the 
m>nlT""m  of  110  and  maximum  of  230  tr  icks 
which  are  expected  to  serve  the  facility  ( ally 
are  not  Included  In  that  figure. 

Now,  let  us  take  a  look  at  some  facts  a1  lout 
the  location  which  the  Postal  Service  has 
seleoted  for  the  bulk  mail  facility  and  ai  lOut 
a  location  within  tbe  MemphU  Stan  lard 
Metropolitan  Statistical  Area  which  wai  re- 
jected. 

The  selected  site  Is  on  U.S.  Hlghwar  81 
South  In  Memphis  Census  Tract  78.  Bu  :«au 
of  the  Census  figures  show  that  17309  |per- 
sons  made  their  hotne  In  this  137-block 
In  1B70.  The  area  also  encompasses  a 
cemetery,  a  large  public  park  (located 
street  Intetaeetlon  which  will  neoesskrlly 
have  to  be  used  by  at  least  some  of  the  mall 
trucks)  and  a  number  of  commercial  ei  tab- 
llshments.  The  site  was,  at  the  time  of  a  Sec- 
tion, zoned  for  residential  ttse. 

Census  figiires  also  show  that  the  pecula- 
tion of  the  City  of  Memphis  grew  36.! 
cent — from  497,634  to  633,630 — between 
and  1970.  Shelby  County.  In  which  Menfohls 
la  located,  grew  16.3  per  cent — from  63'  ,019 
to  723,014 — during  the  same  period.  In  a  Idl- 
tlon.  It  might  be  well  to  look  at  the  ave  -age 
annual  unemployment  rates.  Por  the  na  blon 
the  figures  were  3.5  per  cent  In  1909,  4.9  per 
cent  m  1970  and  6.9  per  cent  In  1971.  For 
Shelby  County  these  figures  were  3.9  per  sent 
In  1969,  3.6  per  cent  In  1970  and  4.3  per  »nt 
In  1971,  consistently  lower  than  the  natl  >nal 
average. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  Pi  atal 
Service  requested  the  Corps  of  Englneei  s  to 
evaluate  nine  possible  sites  for  the  fac  Uty. 
The  site  to  which  I  would  direct  your  a1  ten- 
tlon  now  Is  In  Crittenden  County.  Ark.  the 
First  Congressional  District.  Access  \i  3Uld 
have  been  available  to  Interstate  rout<  s  56 
and  40.  The  cost  of  the  site.  Including  land 
preparation,  has  been  estimated  at  less  han 
a  million  dollars. 

This  site  Is  In  an  area  which  Is  zone(  for 
industrial  lue.  It  Is  located  In  Census  1  ract 
308.  Only  122  persons  were  found  to  be  llflng 
In  the  area  In  1970.  The  Census 
301 — nearest  the  rejected  site  contained 
7,378  persons  at  the  time  of  the  census 
principal  city  In  Crittenden  County  is 
Memphis,  which  has  a  conunon  boum 
with  Tract  308.  In  1960,  West  Memphis 
population  of  19,374  and  In  1970  Its  popula- 
tion had  only  reached  36,892.  The  County  of 
Crittenden  went  from  a  p>opulation  of  4  r,- 
664  to  48.106  In  the  ten-year  period,  an  1  a- 
crease  of  1.1  per  cent. 

While  the  unemployment  rate  In  She]  >y 
County,  Tennessee,  was  consistently  \cn  er 
than  the  national  average  for  the  last  th:  ee 
years,  the  situation  In  Crittenden  Ooui  ty 
was  reversed.  In  1969  the  average  annual  rite 
of  unemployment  for  Crlttendon  County  was 
4  per  cent.  It  was  6.7  per  cent  in  1970,  i  nd 
reached  6.9  per  cent  In  1971. 

Thus,  It  would  seem  to  me,  that  In  tei  ms 
of  human  need  and  human  otmgestlon  sel  bc- 
tlon  of  a  site  such  as  tbe  one  available  In 
Crittenden  County  would  have  unquestl  m- 
ably  been  in  compliance  with  the  Congi  es- 
slonal  intent  to  establish  a  balanced  natlo  oal 
growth  policy  and  with  regard  to  envlr  m- 
mental  policy.  Whereas,  I  believe,  the  eht  Ice 
of  the  Idemphls  site  Is  a  violation  at  the  ix- 
preesed  Intent  of  the  Oongrsas. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  oenlral 
reasons  for  the  Postal  Service's  rejectlonj  of 
the  Crittenden  County  site  were  the  lacH  of 
piggyback  raU  servloe  faculties  and  trifllc 
conges tlou  on  the  four-lane  route  oonm  ct' 
Ing  Crittenden  County  and  Memp  Us, 
Tennessee. 
With  your  permission,  I  shall  quote  hefe  a 


paragraph  from  a  letter  received  in  my  office 
on  March  23,  1972,  from  Charles  Prltcel,  Con- 
gressional Liaison  Officer,  for  the  United 
SUtes  Postal  Servloe.  The  letter  said  In  part: 

"No  piggyback  sites  were  found  In  West 
Memphis,  Arkansas.  Trucks  using  plggybMA 
raU  services  woxUd  be  required  to  cross  tbe 
Mississippi  River  Into  Memphis  on  a  four- 
lane  bridge  now  carrying  over  30,000  vehicles 
dally.  This  site  was  not  given  priority  due 
to  the  high  Incremental  truck  costs.  Initial 
aooesBS  difficulties,  and  the  lack  of  piggyback 
services." 

Now,  let  us  look  at  the  two  principal  routes 
which  trucks  will  have  to  use  In  connection 
with  the  Memphis  locatlMi.  The  Federal 
Highway  Administration  tells  me  that  In 
1970  VS.  Highway  61  South  at  tbe  Inter- 
section of  South  Parkway  carried  a  dadly 
average  of  23,760  vehlclee.  South  Parkway  Is 
the  nearest  access  route  from  the  selected 
site  to  Interstate  66.  At  the  Intersection  of 
South  Parkway  and  1-66,  the  dally  rehlele 
load  north  of  the  Interchange  in  1971  was 
47,170  and  south  of  the  Interchange  It  was 
48,120  vehicles. 

The  piggyback  rail  facilities  nearest  this 
site  are  two  miles  away.  Should  the  Postal 
Service  undertake  to  buUd,  or  have  buUt, 
such  a  faculty  at  the  bulk  maU  center,  there 
are  raUroads  already  located  in  close  proxim- 
ity of  the  Crittenden  County  site. 

There  Is  one  other  factor  which  the  Postal 
Service  apparently  simply  did  not  Include 
In  its  calculations  with  reference  to  traffic 
between  Memphis  and  West  Memphis.  That 
Is  the  slx-Iane  Interstate  bridge  now  under 
construction  to  link  Memphis  with  Critten- 
den Co\mty.  When  this  bridge  opens  the  site 
which  was  rejected  In  Crittenden  County  wUl 
have  a  slz-lane  highway  Immediately  to  tbe 
north  and  a  six-lane  highway  Unmedlately  to 
the  south. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel 
oompeUed  again  to  urge  this  committee  to 
Investigate  what  appears  to  be  a  decision  by 
the  Postal  Service  to  Ignore  the  Intent  of 
the  Congress  and  expressed  In  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  and  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1970. 

Thank  you  again  for  giving  me  the  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  before  your  committee  and 
discuss  this  very  serious  situation. 


HON.  J.  EDOAR  HOOVER 

(Mr.  TAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  Join  my  colleagues  in  pasrlng 
tribute  to  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  the  first 
and  only  FBI  Chief.  Under  his  direction, 
the  FBI  has  grown  from  a  small  investi- 
gative arm  into  the  world's  most  re- 
spected crime  fighting  organization. 

Hoover's  zeal  for  professionalism  at  all 
levels  of  law  enforcement  revolution- 
ized police  techniques  throughout  the 
country.  Ofllcers  from  the  most  remote 
crossnuids  communities  have  been  given 
intensive  training  in  the  FBI  academy 
to  better  enable  them  to  serve  back 
home.  Some  of  my  own  constituents 
have  attended  and  I  have  iMrsonally 
witnessed  the  degree  of  pride  reflected  in 
their  faces  as  they  received  their  di- 
plomas from  the  Chief  himself.  And  tbe 
pride  was  in  Hoover's  face  because  he 
was  proud  of  what  he  was  doing  for  the 
United  Stetes. 

A  year  ago  I  stated: 

The  Members  of  Congress  and  of  the  press 
who  are  criticizing  the  FBI  and  its  Director, 


J.  Bdgar  Hoover,  are  not  speaking  for  me. 
This  country  Is  fortunate  to  have  had  the 
FBI  uader  the  direction  of  Mr.  Hoover  dur- 
ing the  past  46  years.  J.  Bdgar  Hoover  has 
buUt  the  FBI  Into  the  most  effective  and 
req>ected  law  enforcement  agency  In  tbe 
world,  and  he  deserves  the  appreciation  of 
this  nation. 

The  FBI  has  had  the  responsibility  of 
maintaining  the  internal  security  of  this 
Nation  and  during  recent  years  that  has 
become  increasingly  difllcult  and  im- 
portant. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  wlU  live  on  as  an 
American  legend.  His  contribution  to 
good  Government  and  to  the  well-being 
of  his  fellowman  will  endure.  He  will  en- 
dure as  a  symb(d  of  courage,  integrity, 
and  fearless  law  enforcement. 


TRIBUTE  TO  KATHERINE  H.  WHITE 

(Mr.  WHITE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WHTTB.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  fine 
men  come  to  Congress  and  offer  their 
talents,  their  hearts,  and  even  their  lives 
in  the  service  of  the  country.  Our  lives 
are  rewarding,  interesting,  combative, 
challenging,  trying.  Most  of  us  have  been 
blessed  with  an  understanding  and  dedi- 
cated helpmate  throughout  the  tribula- 
tions of  campaigning  and  the  sustaining 
of  our  good  names,  who  share  the 
triumphs  along  with  the  disappointments 
and  heartaches;  but  the  public  rarely 
hears  of  them  or  their  sacrifices. 

In  truth  the  life  of  a  congressional  wife 
is  a  difficult  and  scnnewhat  londy  cme 
which  revolves  about  the  public  career  of 
her  husband.  Tliose  who  Join  their  hus- 
bands in  the  Washingtcn  area  are  re- 
moved from  home  and  family  other  than 
their  own  children  and  their  husband, 
and  from  home  friends  they  love.  When 
in  their  home  area  they  are  usually  well 
known,  involved  in  the  civic,  rtiuigious. 
and  cultural  life  of  their  home  commu- 
nity, and  often  loved.  Subsequently  they 
are  more  severely  uprooted  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  country  than  are  we  the  Con- 
gressmen— for  we  return  to  our  district 
frequently  while  our  ladies  normally  re- 
main behind  with  the  children.  In  their 
absence  the  public  forgets  somewhat,  and 
fails  to  adequately  understand  their 
sacrifice  or  th^r  great  value  and  talents. 

I  had  such  a  wife,  a  wonderful  and 
lovely  lady  who  shared  my  Jojrs  and  sor- 
rows, who  fought  beside  me  and  un- 
doubtedly was  the  major  factor  in  my 
first  election.  She  too  was  uprooted  from 
the  many  things  she  loved  and  was  just 
as  much  a  part  of  the  service  of  her 
country. 

On  March  2,  1972.  Just  2  months  ago 
today,  my  wife  was  taken  by  a  tragic  ac- 
cident, and  while  it  may  appear  to  be 
self-serving  to  speak  of  her  now.  I  do  so 
because  I  think  she  is  symbolic  of  the 
grandeur  and  superb  nature  of  the  self- 
sacrificing  congressional  wives  who  ever 
support  and  sustain  us,  but  never  receive 
their  proper  accolades. 

My  own  wife  was  unusually  strongly 
loved  by  the  people  of  my  district;  irtier- 
ever  I  went  they  never  failed  to  ask 
about  her  In  glowing  terms,  because 
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many  remembered  her  through  occa- 
sional appearances  and  through  light  in- 
teresttnc  articles  she  wrote  for  the  news- 
papers of  my  district  in  or(ter  tx>  share 
with  the  peoide  of  west  Texas  her  ex- 
periences In  Washington,  and  the  worth- 
iness (rf  this  NatioQ.  People  loved  to  read 
these  articles,  men  and  women  alike. 
They  were  called  "The  Lighter  Side  of 
Washington,"  by  Kathy  White.  With 
love  and  dedication  and  without  pay  she 
hdped  me  on  countless  congressionid 
projects. 

Shortly  after  her  death,  the  Public 
Housing  Authority  of  El  Paso.  Tex., 
named  a  new  low-income  model  housing 
project  after  her.  Its  official  name  is  the 
Kathy  White  Memorial  Housing  Project, 
popularly  known  as  the  Blathy  White 
Apartments.  My  family  \b  very  grateful 
for  this  kind  remembrance. 

At  the  dedication  of  this  housing  proj- 
ect I  was  privileged  to  make  some  re- 
marks in  eulogy  of  my  wife,  and  with 
your  permission  I  will  recite  these  re- 
marks so  that  others  may  know  of  her 
and  her  fine  works,  and  so  that  her  prog- 
eny, her  friends,  and  the  people  of  Texas 
can  read  of  her  in  public  record  and  of 
her  worthiness.  My  remarks  are  as  fol- 
lows: 
BmcH  Pkbsxntxd  bt  Richaxd  C.  Whtr  at 

THK     DBDICATION     OF     THX     KATBT     WBXR 
ArABTMXNTS,  APBIL  23.  1972 

Dlstlngulsbed  guests,  ladles  and  gentle- 
men, friends  of  Kathy.  this  is  a  day  that  I 
fsel  Is  very  appropriate  and  a  day  very  per- 
sonal to  me.  For  today  we  are  hare  to  dedi- 
cate an  Important  segment  of  public  hous- 
ing for  B  Paso  and  an  naming  It  for  a  lady 
who  Influenced  the  spirit  of  West  Texas  and 
a  lady  whom  I  loved  very  deeply  and  who  Is 
loved  by  many  and  In  txim  loved  many.  More 
tban  my  wife  and  tbe  mother  of  our  chU- 
dren,  Kathy  White  was  an  example  and  an 
Inspiration  to  us  In  her  famUy  and  to  many 
who  knew  her  closely,  for  she  was  woman- 
hood at  its  best,  Americanism  at  Ita  ideal. 

For  those  of  you  who  did  not  know  her 
permit  me  to  briefly  describe  her  and  men- 
tion some  of  her  Impcvtance  in  this  life. 

Kathy  was  a  very  qMdal  person  for  aU 
of  us.  Bha  came  Into  this  world  It  seems  to 
taring  happlnsas  and  a  beautiful  quality  of 
selfless  lOTS.  She  not  only  liked  people,  but 
she  loved  them  as  weU.  To  me  she  epitomised 
tbe  splrltuaUty,  grandeur,  and  loveUness  of 
American  womanhood.  She  gave  so  much  of 
hanelf  to  her  friends,  her  famUy,  and  man- 
kind. 

She  was  not  only  the  most  precious  thing 
In  my  life  but  she  was  the  loveUeet  person  I 
have  ever  known  and  a  person  I  totally  ad- 
mired and  respected.  She  was  petite,  like  a 
Dresden-doU  with  very  lovely  classic  fea- 
tures. She  was  warm.  loving,  vivacious, 
charming,  highly  InteUlgent  and  very  per- 
ceptive. She  made  people  feel  good.  She  made 
paiople  feel  hi4>py  and  Important  with  her 
genuine  and  humble  interest  in  everyone,  re- 
gardlesa  of  their  circumstances  in  life.  She 
was  always  friendly  amd  of  good  humor.  She 
never  met  a  stranger. 

She  gave  xis  more  than  love.  She  gave  us 
rafreshlng  enthusiasm,  gentle  klndnfs, 
ooi2rage  and  faith  from  one  ao  amall,  so  ftalL 
She  was  bsauty  In  her  features  and  In  har 
heart.  She  was  the  warm  sunshine  she  loved 
so  wtil,  and  the  h^py  aensltlTe  humor  that 
hurt  no  on*  and  gave  joy  In  being  alive. 

She  was  an  aooompUshed  writer  and  had  so 
many  other  talents.  She  oould  always  find  a 
human  side  of  everyone.  She  undeistood  peo- 
ple, and  even  more,  wanted  to  understand 
people.  Her  Interest  In  people  had  no  per- 
sonal or  sslflah  gain  othsr  tliaa  pan  lofva  at 
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humanity.  She  bad  tbe  greatest,  warmest, 
most  Infectious,  most  genuine  personality  of 
any  person  I  have  been  privUeged  to  know, 
and  then  Is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  be- 
cause o<  Kathy  I  flnt  entered  th*  halls  of 
Congress. 

She  was  loved  and  respected  not  only  In 
El  Paso,  but  throughout  Texas.  I  have  re- 
ceived several  thousand  oonununlcaUons  of 
ooncem,  sympathy  and  grief  at  Kathy's  pass- 
ing from  aU  over  the  country  and  from  other 
nations,  from  people  who  have  known  her 
and  considered  her  a  friend.  I  treasure  among 
these  a  telegram  and  letter  from  President 
and  Mrs.  Johnson  with  whom  she  had  such  ' 
rapport,  letters  from  President  Nixon,  Sec- 
retary ConnaUy  and  so  many  others,  all  per- 
sonal. 

So  In  her  leaving  she  took  a  part  of  us 
with  her.  El  Paso  and  some  of  the  world  wUl 
not  be  tbe  same  without  her.  It  is  certainly 
better  for  her  having  been  here.  She  was  a 
genuine,  unasklng  ambassador  of  good  will 
where  ever  she  went.  She  had  charmed  many 
of  the  ladles  of  the  diplomatic  corps. 

In  her  leaving  she  gave  us  a  legacy  of  her- 
self and  left  a  little  of  herself  in  each  of  us 
who  knew  her,  and  a  memory  of  charm  that 
is  bound  to  warm  our  hearts  as  we  think 
bsck  of  lively,  bvunorotu,  fun-loving,  happy 
Kathy. 

But  Kathy  lived  beyond  her  strength  and 
reserves,  and  a  tragic  accident  took  her  away 
before  her  time.  She  was  as  lovely  but  as 
perishable  as  the  camellias  she  loved.  The 
tragedy  was  compounded  because  she  left 
whUe  stlU  very  productive  and  vital.  Though 
she  was  stUl  young  in  age.  In  heart,  body, 
and  spirit,  she  had  already  accomplished 
much  more  than  most  people  who  have  a  fuU 
course  of  life.  Her  life  shoiUd  not  be  meas- 
ured In  years  but  by  what  she  had  done,  and 
Ita  quality. 

Bar  high  school  career  U  typical.  Have  you 
ever  known  one  in  a  fairly  large  high  school 
who  In  the  same  senior  year  was  president 
of  the  student  body,  cheerleader,  editor  of 
the  echoed  PM>er,  winner  of  the  dtlsenshlp 
award,  national  honor  society,  outstanding 
student,  best  actress,  to  mention  some.  This 
was  the  nattire  of  her  life. 

This  was  typical  of  her  driving  deslra  to 
aooompllSh,  to  do  right,  to  be  Involved  In 
the  positive  acts  of  mankind 

In  her  ooUege  at  than  Texas  State  CoUege 
for  Women,  now  Texas  Women's  University, 
she  was  aecratary  of  the  student  body  and 
earned  many  other  recognitions,  at  the  same 
time  she  worked  part  of  her  way  through 
school.  She  married  me  in  her  third  year,  and 
stUl  graduated  with  highest  honors  one  year 
ahead  of  her  class. 

WhUe  rearing  a  famdly  of  three  sons  she 
found  time  to  win  her  master's  degree  In  his- 
tory and  wrote  a  thesis  on  Spanish  land 
grants  stlU  used  by  lawyers,  courts,  and  re- 
searchers. She  became  very  lnv(dved  with 
idl  naitiire  of  dvlc  affairs  In  El  Paso  Including 
tbe  presidency  of  the  American  Assodatlon 
of  University  Women  of  El  Paso,  one  of  the 
largest  chapters  and  most  active  In  the  Ma- 
tKm,  and  here  her  competency  wsks  very 
appannt. 

During  the  presidential  canr^talgn  of  1960 
she  was  absort>ed  in  tbe  electoral  prooeee  of 
this  Nation.  And  again  In  1964  when  she 
proved  to  be  the  most  Important  factor  In 
my  own  election. 

In  Washington  she  gained  immediate  ac- 
o^tanee  and  leadexahip  through  her  dynam- 
ism, her  personality  and  good  will,  and 
through  her  perceptive  InteUlgence  and  abU- 
Ity.  She  brought  Texas  hospitality  and  charm 
to  Washlngt(m  and  ahe  became  quickly  loved. 

She  was  a  chairman  of  a  prayer  group,  pres- 
ident of  the  Friendship  House,  a  charitable 
organisation  for  the  under-prtvUeged,  or- 
ganized of  periodic  brleflngs  by  the  Staute  De- 
pairtment  for  congressional  wlvea,  a  project 
which  was  Immedlattiy  suocessful,  and  an  ac- 
tive member  of  an  International  wives  organ- 


ization that  sotight  to  extend  ho^UtsUty 
of  this  country  to  the  wives  of  foreign  dip- 
lomats. She  was  the  first  vice  president  of  the 
8Bth  CongrasalOQal  group,  being  the  wives  at 
aOl  Memben  of  Congress  yitto  flist  entend 
Congress  during  the  89tai  Omgrass.  a  nther 
large  group.  Some  of  her  many  aooompllah- 
ment  an  listed  In  Who's  Who  of  Amscloan 
Women,  1072-78. 

She  managed  to  do  these,  and  be  a  wonder- 
ful wife  and  an  excellent  mother  absoctied  In 
the  aotlvltlee  of  her  children.  She  had  far 
more  friends  and  activities  than  even  we  of 
her  family  realized,  and  she  touched  Tuan 
lives  than  one  can  Imagine.  Tet  ^e  was  so 
small  and  frail.  Throughout  this  time  she 
struggled  with  the  fraUtles  of  her  health,  and 
with  coura^,  shser  spirit,  and  nerve  carried 
through  Tinabated,  cheerful,  and  In  love  with 
life. 

She  has  meamt  so  much  to  ovir  part  of  our 
worid  that  it  Is  unthinkable  that  the  lnq>lr- 
wtlon  of  her  life  should  be  forgotten  atnd 
ttoat  others  who  foUow  not  know  of  her  ex- 
ample. 

This  Is  the  natun  of  the  grand  lady  for 
whom  these  apartments  an  named,  not  as 
the  Kathwlne  H.  White  Memorial  Houalng 
Project,  but  as  she  was  In  life,  the  Kathy 
White  Memorial  Houalng  Project,  as  she 
would  have  wanted  It,  for  everyone  knew  her 
aa  Kathy,  the  vivacious,  cheerful,  charming, 
lovriy  UMly  of  true  quality,  character,  and 
worth. 

I  have  described  her  in  length  not  only 
because  I  loved  and  respected  her  and  ad- 
mired her  more  each  day  of  our  22  years  of 
marriage,  but  also  because  then  an  other 
Kathy  White's  In  this  Nation  now  and  wUl  ba 
In  the  futun  who  might  otherwise  not  be 
known,  but  who  do  the  most  Important  ■work. 
of  this  country,  that  of  rearing  a  famUy  and 
keeping  a  household. 

I  know  of  no  mon  Important  work  In 
America  than  this,  being  a  wife  and  a 
mother,  being  the  cement  that  holds  the 
famUy  together.  I  know  some  women  on 
filling  out  forms  In  the  blank  v^en  It  n- 
queata  "occupation"  wUl  look  up  In  bewUder- 
ment  and  some  wiU  say  "none".  Others  wlU 
hssttantly  put  "housewife"  In  their  humble 
way,  forgetting  that  being  a  housewife  Is  a 
total  24  hour  occupation:  wife,  mother,  and 
keeper  of  the  famUy,  the  keystone  of  what 
It'a  all  about;  the  factor  that  makea  It  aU 
work  and  hold  together.  I  am  convlnoed  even 
more  now  that  the  houaewlfe  Is  the  key  to 
the  unity  and  perpetttatlon  of  the  famUy. 
and  therefore  of  our  country.  The  man  of  the 
house  may  earn  the  living  for  the  famUy, 
but  the  Uvlng  becomes  important  with  the 
woman  In  the  home. 

The  site  of  these  i^Nutmenta  Is  only  two 
blocks  from  our  home,  and  overlooks  the 
sparkling  lights  of  the  city  and  the  beautiful 
moimtaln  which  Kathy  loved  so  weU.  Kathy 
had  the  same  vistas. 

So  it  is  entirely  appropriate  that  this  bous- 
ing project  which  wUl  be  tbe  home  of  many 
famUies  for  America,  where  future  citizens 
and  leaders  of  this  ootmtry  wlU  be  reared. 
shoiUd  be  named  for  a  housewife,  and  such 
a  magnificent  one  at  that. 

I  view  this  day  as  a  triumph  for  woman- 
hood. 

At  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  the 
director  of  the  housing  project  notified 
me  and  the  public  that  a  painting  is  being 
prepared  of  Kathy  to  be  hung  in  the 
housing  project,  and  a  scroll  of  an  edito- 
rial by  Mr.  Robert  "Pete"  Lee,  of  the  El 
Paso  Herald  Post,  be  also  hung  in  the 
housing  project  to  remind  people  of 
Kathy's  worth.  I  would  like  to  repeat  this 
editorial: 

Katht  WBtn 

The  tragic  death  In  Washington  of  Mn. 
Richard  C.  White,  wife  of  XI  Paao's  popular 
Congressman,  comes  as  a  shock  to  aU  who 
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her — and  there   were  thousands 


who 


■be 
and 


knew 
did. 

Kathy  White  was  a  gay  and  vivacious  ydung 
woman,  who  was  her  husband's  greatest  hsset 
and  thereby  an  asset  to  the  far  flung  dU^ct 
he  serves  In  Congz«ss.  Small  and  slender 
was  possessed  of  a  driving  enthusiasm 
energy  and  a  wonderful  friendliness  of  lulture 
that  made  her  an  Instant  favorite  ot  e^  «ry 
one  she  met,  whether  It  was  on  tlie  camj:  sign 
trail  with  her  husband  in  West  Te: 
the  social  circles  a  Congressman  must  t^vel 
In  Washington. 

Dtirlng  the  early  years  of  the  couple's 
dence  In  Washington,  she  was  the  moel 
tbuslastlc,  though  unpaid,  worker  on 
husband's  staff,  helping  all  she  could  Iwlth 
the  flood  of  paper  work  that  crosses  aloon- 
gressman's  desk,  tmtU  lU  health  forced  her 
to  cut  down  on  her  activities.  And  she  never 
lost  her  zest  for  living,  nor  failed  to  cliarm 
those  with  whom  she  came  In  contact. 

With  counUess  others  In  the  18th  Dls  rlct, 
we  extend  our  deepest  sympathies  to  f!on- 
gressman  White  and  to  his  family. 
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fluence  in  our  lives,  but,  in  my  case,  and  I 
am  sure  in  all  cases  of  those  who  had 
such  a  privilege,  it  enriched  our  lives  tor 
all  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  will  ever  be  aUe 
to  really  replace  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  and 
the  American  people  will  sorely  miss  him. 


esl- 
en- 
her 


THE  HONORABLE  J.  EDOAR  HOOM  ER 

(Mr.  HOOAN  asked  and  was  given  e  er- 
mission  to  address  the  House  foi  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter). 

Mr.  HOOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  s  Lire 
that  my  reaction  to  the  news  of  J.  E^ar 
Hoover's  death  was  typical  of  all  olher 
Americans.  I  was  shocked  and  saddei  led. 
A  few  weeks  ago  my  wife  and  I  werf  in 
his  ofQce  chatting  with  him,  and  at  1 
time  he  appeared  very  robust,  heal 
Jovial,  and  happy.  We  had  no  idea 
the  end  was  so  close  at  hand. 

This  afternoon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  take  a  special  order  to  eul 
Edgar  Hoover  and  I  request 
for  all  Members  to  revise  uid  „ 
their  remarks  in  connection  there. 

Mr.  Speaker,  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has 
an  indelible  mark  on  the  history  of 
country,  but  he  has  also  left  an  lnde__._ 
mark  on  those  of  us  who  had  the  gi  sat 
honor  and  the  privilege  of  serving  un  ier 
him  in  the  FBI.  I  am  sure  I  speak  for  all 
former  and  present  FBI  agents  ^diea  I 
say  that,  being  associated  with  the  gi  eat 
organization  of  the  FBI,  which  he  dre- 
ated— the  discipline,  the  training.  Ithe 
esprit  de  corps — ^was  not  only  a  great/ In- 


RBSULTS  IN  ON  QUESTIONNAIRES 
SENT  TO  RESIDENTS  OP  17TH 
CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT  OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 

(Mr.  SCHNEEBELI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  more 
than  22.000  residents  of  the  17th  Con- 
gressional District  of  Pennsylvania  have 
replied  to  my  annual  constituent  survey. 
This  represents  an  Increase  of  more  than 
1,000  over  last  year's  response,  and  ques- 
tionnaires are  still  being  returned  at  a 
rate  of  more  than  100  per  day. 

Volunteers,  who  also  mailed  the  forms, 
have  now  completed  tabulation  of  many 
of  these  returns. 

Voters  in  our  district  are  most  united 
in  their  opposition  to  forced  busing  as  a 
means  to  achieve  racial  balance  in  public 
schools.  This  view  is  held  by  88.2  percent, 
while  only  7.0  percent  favor  busing;  4.7 
percent  were  undecided. 

The  prospect  of  amnesty  after  our 
Vietnam  involvement  for  men  who 
avoided  military  duty  during  the  conflict 
proved  to  be  <me  of  the  most  controversial 
Issues  on  the  survey.  Opposing  amnesty 
are  47.7  percent  while  the  remaining  52.3 
percent  allow  for  some  postwar  possi- 
bility; 34.9  percent  would  allow  amnesty 
if  the  individuals  devote  at  least  2  years 
to  public  service,  9.6  percent  believe  the 
decision  should  be  left  to  the  President, 
and  7.8  percent  believe  amnesty  should  be 
granted  unconditionally. 

More  than  75  percent  of  those  respond- 
ing to  the  survey  support  both  President 
Nixon's  handling  of  the  Vietnam  conflict 
and  his  China  Initiatives.  Supporting  Is- 
rael through  the  sale  of  military  aircraft 
won  the  approval  of  67.3  percent. 

Voters  registered  the  greatest  confu- 
sion on  economic  Issues.  While  ASA  per- 


cent are  more  optimistic  about  the  future 
of  the  economy  and  31.5  percent  are  not, 
a  large  23  percent  are  undedded.  At  the 
same  time,  only  one-third  think  phase  n 
for  price  and  wage  stabUization  is  work- 
ing reasonably  well.  42  percent  do  not. 
and  24.4  percent  are  unsure.  Nearly  75 
percent  believe  more  trade  restrictions 
are  needed  to  help  our  domestic  indus- 
tries. 

Just  over  half  of  the  questionnaires 
show  support  for  large-scale  spending  to 
ease  unemployment,  but  only  about  one- 
fourth  want  the  Federal  Government  to 
share  revenues  with  States  without  guide- 
lines and  restrictions. 

The  possibility  of  replacing  real  estate 
taxes  with  some  new  Federal  program  to 
finance  schools  brought  an  almost  evenly 
divided  response. 

In  the  social  category,  a  majority  ex- 
press support  for  both  Federal  aid  to  pub- 
lic television,  and  for  the  federalization 
of  welfare  to  create  a  more  uniform  na- 
tional approach. 

Voters  of  the  17th  District  divided  over 
President  Nixon's  plan  for  national 
health  insurance,  with  41.0  percent  for, 

44.8  percent  against,  and  14.2  percent 
undecided. 

Local  government  could  and  should  do 
more  to  protect  the  environment,  say 

84.9  percent  of  those  taking  part  in  the 
survey.  Only  30.7  percent  indicate  that 
they,  themselves,  have  changed  their  liv- 
ings habits  in  attempts  to  Improve  the 
environment.  Congressman  ScHMnscu 
noted  that  many  of  those  who  replied 
negatively  said  they  have  always  acted 
out  of  respect  for  their  surroundings, 
however. 

Although  spending  for  space  explora- 
tion has  been  reduced  from  $5  to  $3  bil- 
lion per  year,  60.4  percent  believe  it 
should  be  reduced  more.  Should  moneys 
from  the  highway  trust  fund  be  used  for 
for  mass  transit  projects?  The  response 
was  38.4  percent  yes,  49.8  percent  no,  and 
11.8  percent  undecided. 

Area  voters  are  largely  united  In  their 
desire  for  stronger  laws  to  deal  with 
transportation  strikes  whldi  may  cause 
national  emergencies:  84.7  percent  sup- 
port this  view. 

"Hie  details  of  the  survey  tabulation 
follows: 


Fereian  iffairs 

1.  It  is  Mtimatad  that  about  70,000  men  IftttlMUnilK 


I  W72  QUESTIONNAIRE  RESULTS-CONCRESSMAN  HERMAN  T.  SCHNEEBELI 


en*  siMuld  tti«y  b«  allowed  to  return,  mttiout  i  enaltv 

(a)  undernocjrcunutances..  1 

(b)  at  the  Pretidenl's  dixretion 


(e)  if  tiiay  will  devote  at  least  2  yMrs'to'  mibi) '.  service 
(d)  unconditionally „    ^ 


2.  Are  ye«i  satisfled  that  President  Ninn  is  movine 
^  in  the  direction  to  end  the  war  In  VietnaM7... 

3.  Oo  you  sspoert  President  Nivn's  efforts  le  open 

communicatiens  with  ComnHinist  China7 

4.  Should  the  United  Steles  continue  te  naintei'n  •' 

hslaince  of  powaf  in  the  Middle  Esst  by  sailir« 
mliteraairuafttolsratl7... 

5.  Oo  you  believe  the  Conmss  rimild'  legMeto' 

some  type  m  trade  renrktioiis  to  attempt  to 
restore  a  bslance  of  trade  surplus? 


77.9 
75.1 

57.3 

74.2 


14.3 
14.1 

2<.l 

11.8 


7.7 
10.1 

16.4 

13.( 


Rscai: 

1.  Are  you  more  optimistic  about  the  future  of  the 

American  economy,  as  the  result  of  tht  Ad- 
ministration's new  economk  prof  ram7. . . 

2.  Would  you  support  spendint  several  billions  in 

tex  dollars  lor  lovernmem  public  works  proi- 
ects  to  esse  unemeloymetr... 

3.  Should  the  Federal  Aovemment  share  tS.OdO  • 

000,000  of  income  tex  revenues  with  SUte 
and  local  fovernmenb,  Ier  unrestrictod  use 
without  Federal  controir 

4.  Should  the  Federal  Government  support  local 

schools  via  some  new  federal  tei  proirsm 

'??f^P*"  f»f*'*^  "P*"  •*•  Prtsent  local  real 
estetetexplanr 

'-  ""  X**.^'***  "Mt  phase  II  tor  price  e'lid  wue ' 
mbilbatton  is  workini  reasonably  well? 

1.  I  Mieve  the  Federal  GeverMnent  should  cen- 
Unue  to  assist  financially  puMic  (educatiomi) 
itievisioii ..... 


45.5  31.5 

51.6  36.7 


21.  S 


61.7 


45.9  42.6 

33.3  42.0 


59.4 


2SL1 


8.0 
11.7 

10.2 

11.5 
24.4 

11.6 
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Peicent 
yes 


Percent 


Percent 
undecided 


2.  Should  the  Federal  Government  pton  to  teke  ever 

fraduaHy  tha  dlredion  of  all  welfare  pninsn, 
to  create  a  more  uniform  national  apprMCb  to 
tbisproMemr. 53.4  34.6 

3.  Medicare  for  people  over  65  will  probably  be  re- 

teinod,  much  as  is.  In  sddition,  the  President 
has  propMOd  a  national  health  insurance  lor 
people  under  65.  It  would  provide  free  care  for 
the  indifsnt,  and  an  employed  person's  cost 
would  be  finincad  75  percont  by  the  emptoyer 
and  25  percent  by  the  employee.  Would  you 
favor  such  a  procram? 41.0  44.6 

4.  Do  you  favor  the  businf  of  students  to  achieve 

racial  balance  in  our  public  schools? 7.0  68.2 

The  environment: 

1.  Do  you  believe  your  local  lovernment  could  and 
should  do  more  to  protecl  the  environment  and 
natural  resources  of  your  community? 84.9  9.4 


ao 


14.2 
4.7 

5.7 


Pereent         Percent  Percent 

yes  no       undecided 


2.  Have  you  chanfod  your  livini  habits  in  anv  way, 
out  of  concern  for  tlie  improvement  of  the  en- 

vironment? 30.7  58.7  10.6 

General: 

1.  Expenditures  for  space  exploration  have  recently 

been  reduced  from  $5,000.0004)00  to  (3.000.- 
000,000  per  year.  Do  you  favor  further  reduc- 
tions?  

2.  Do  you  believe  that  stronier  laws  should  be  en- 

acted to  deal  with  strikes  that  cause  or 
threaten  to  cause  national  transportation 
eroercencies,  such  as  the  east  and  west  coast 
dock  strikes,  railroad  strikes,  etc? 84.7  11.0  4.3 

3.  Should  monies  from  the  highwav  trust  fund- 

presently  reserved  only  for  highway  construc- 
tion—be made  available  for  mass  transit  proj-  .  ... 
ectsalso? ..—            38.4             49.8  11.8 


60.4  30.2  9.4 


THE  HONORABLE  J. 
HOOVER 


EDOAR 


(Mr.  MAYNE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  mourn- 
ing the  passing  of  a  great  American,  J. 
Edgar  Hoover,  I  want  to  express  a  i^pedal 
tribute  from  a  group  of  former  special 
agents  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation who  served  imder  him  in  the 
years  leading  up  to  and  during  World 
Warn. 

I  refer  to  the  thousands  of  American 
lawyers  and  accountants  who  probably 
would  not  have  considered  law  enforce- 
ment as  a  career  in  more  normal  times, 
but  who  were  attracted  by  the  Bureau's 
increasing  responsibilities  for  national 
defense  and  internal  security. 

We  Joined  the  F^BI  in  great  numbers  in 
1940  and  1941,  many  of  us  receiving  our 
appointments  while  still  in  law  school. 
Most  of  us  stayed  with  the  Bureau  for  the 
duration  of  the  emei^ency.  although 
some  entered  the  Armed  Forces  after 
Pearl  Harbor. 

We  found  first  the  FBI  training  and 
later  our  service  in  the  field  to  be  tough, 
exacting  and  very  much  tn  the  national 
interest.  The  Director  would  not  com- 
promise said  always  demanded  the  high- 
est possible  performance  from  every 
agent,  as  he  did  from  himself.  Nothing 
less  would  have  been  adequate  to  cope 
with  the  sidx>teur8,  spies,  and  draft 
dodgers  who  tried  to  crijwle  the  war 
effort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  whatever  may  be  said  of 
other  aims  of  our  Government,  the  rec- 
ord is  dear  that  J.  Edgar  Hoover  had 
prepared  the  FBI  for  W(»:ld  War  n  and 
was  equal  to  the  challenge  when  it  came, 
"nie  wartime  achievements  ci  the  ^I 
alone  were  more  than  enough  to  secure 
the  Director's  place  in  history. 

Mr.  bleaker,  I  now  hold  in  my  hand 
and  will  always  treasure  the  first  tele- 
gram I  ever  received  from  Mr.  Hoover, 
In  September  1941.  Its  first  sentence 
reads: 

Tou  an  offered  appointment  q>eclal  agent 
tlila  bureau. 

Uke  thousands  of  other  former  aguits 
of  the  FBI,  I  am  very  proud  that  I  ao- 
oqHed  that  i4>pointment  and  had  the 
great  privilege  of  serving  tmder  Direotor 
J.  Ed«ar  "Bacmx  during  this  most  cnidal 
period. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE 
J.  EDGAR  HOOVER 

(Mr.  ARENDS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  E^jeaker,  the  pass- 
ing of  J.  Edgar  Hoover  will  be  mourned 
by  every  true  American.  No  man  was 
more  dedicated  to  the  United  States  as 
the  citadel  of  freedom. 

On  the  10th  of  this  month  he  would 
have  celebrated  his  48th  year  as  Director 
of  the  FBI.  Under  his  guidance  the  FBI 
became  the  most  efficient  and  most  re- 
spected law  enforcement  agency  in  the 
world.  It  has  been  the  guardian  of  our 
national  security  and  the  protector  of  our 
free  society  founded  on  ordered  liberty 
under  law. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  bent  over  backward 
to  assure  that  FBI  investigations  were 
impartial  and  objective.  He  was  a  superb 
administrator,  a  tough  disciplinarian, 
an  able  and  exceptional  man. 

We  have  lost  a  truly  great  American 
to  whom  Edl  of  us  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude. 


FREE  MARKET  DISCIPLINES? 

(Mr.  ROUSSELOT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday's announcement  by  Donald  Rums- 
feld. Director  of  the  Cost  of  Living  Coun- 
cil, that  all  wage  and  price  controls  would 
be  removed  from  business  firms  with 
fewer  than  60  employees  is,  indeed,  wel- 
come news  for  many  unployers  and  em- 
ployees in  this  country.  It  is  especially 
heartening  to  see  our  former  colleague, 
Urector  Rumsfeld,  state : 

. . .  (It)  appears  to  us  that  con4>etltlon  will 
exert  pay  and  price  control  on  tbeee  small 
bnslnt 


In  other  words,  these  estimated  5  mil- 
lion firms,  which  acootmt  for  about  28 
percent  of  the  Nation's  payroll,  are  being 
asked  to  return  to  a  constructive  alterna- 
tive, that  is.  the  free  mai^et  place.  In  my 
opinion,  that  is  what  we  should  .do  with 
the  entire  wage  and  price  centred  activity 
and  it  is  my  idea  that  the  administration 
follow  suH  with  the  rest  of  the  private 
enterprise  ecomuny  and  governmental 
agencies  immediately. 

Tlie  administration  Is  to  be  compli- 


mented for  lifting  wage  and  price  con- 
trols in  this  segment  of  the  economy  and 
in  a  proper  consideration  of  "fairness  and 
equity"  will  imdoubtably  remove  these 
imworkable  controls  from  other  affected 
areas  of  the  economy. 

On  November  11,  1971, 1  addressed  my 
colleagues  and  stated  that: 

The  constructive  sad  positive  alternative 
to  the  use  of  wage  and  price  controls  is  the 
free  market.  The  free  market  p«mlto  the 
consumer  to  make  the  final  determination 
on  the  basis  of  the  dally  free  vote  of  what  the 
consumer  Intends  to  either  purchase  or  not 
purchase. 

At  that  time,  I  asked  that  my  col- 
leagues review  a  chapter  from  the  book 
of  Leonard  E.  Read.  "Let  Freedom 
Reign,"  chapter  8  entitled  "Free  Market 
Disciplines."  Since  my  former  colleague. 
Donald  Rumsfeld,  has  suggested  that 
"competition  will  exert  pay  and  price 
controls  on  small  businesses" — which 
really  means  the  free  marketplace — ^I. 
therefore,  ask  once  again  that  my  col- 
leagues consider  the  very  thoughtful  re- 
marks of  Leonard  Read  in  his  chi4>ter 
entitled  "Free  Biarket  Disciplines." 

^m  BfARKrr  DisciPLims 

Contrary  to  socialistic  tenets,  the  free 
market  Is  the  only  mechanism  that  can  sen- 
sibly, logically,  mtelllgently  discipline  pro- 
duction and  consun^tlcm.  For  It  Is  only 
when  the  market  Is  free  that  economic  cal- 
culation Is  possible.^  Free  pricing  is  the  key. 
When  prices  are  high,  production  is  encour- 
aged and  consumption  is  discouraged;  when 
prices  fall,  the  reverse  holds  true.  Thus,  pro- 
duction and  oonsumpticKi  are  always  moving 
toward  equilibrium.  Shortages  and  surpluses 
are  not  in  the  lexicon  of  free  market  eco- 
nomics. 

Conceded,  the  above  Is  no  news  to  those 
who  i^^rebend  free  market  economics;  they 
well  know  at  Its  disciplinary  influence  as  re- 
gards production  and  consumption.  This 
alone  warrants  our  supp<Mt  of  the  free  mar- 
ket. However,  the  free  ma^et  has  two  other 
quite  remarkable  disciplinary  posslbUltles 
which  have  aeldocn  been  explored. 

Before  making  that  exploration.  It  la  nec- 
essary to  recognise  the  limitations  at  the 
free  market.  The  market  is  a  mechanism,  and 
thus  it  is  whoUy  lacking  m  moral  and  spir- 
itual suasion;  further,  it  embodies  no  coer- 
cive force  wliatsoever.  In  these  respects,  the 
market  is  without  disciplinary  poailbUitleB. 

"like  all  mechanisms,  the  market,  with  Its 
function  for  the  economising  of  time  and 
effort,  is  swvant  alike  to  the  good,  tbe  com- 


iProfeeacr  Ludwig  von  Ulses  establishes 
this  point.  irreTuUbly.  In  tals  book.  SOOtaHsm 
(London:  Jonathan  Ci^M  Ltd.,  1940). 
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puslonate,  and  the  perceptive  as  well  as 
the  eTll,  the  Inconsiderate,  and  the  obliT 
lous."  ■  Scrupulovislty  la  not  among  Its  chi  lt- 
acteristlcs. 

The  free  market  is  a  name  we  give  to  the 
economic  activities — a  short-hand  term,  Iwe 
might  say — of  a  ptople  acting  freely,  volun- 
tarily, privately,  cooperatively,  oompetltl  re- 
ly. It  U  distinguished  by  universal  freed  >m 
of  choice  and  the  absence  of  coercive  foi  ce. 
Ideally,  only  defensive  force — govemmen; — 
Is  employed  to  put  down  fraud,  vloleice, 
predatlon,  and  other  aggressloits. 

Olven  a  society  of  freely  choosing  Indl^  Id- 
uals,  the  market  Is  that  which  exists  a  i  a 
consequence — It  la  a  mechanism  that  Is 
otherwise  nondeflnltlve.  It  Is  the  procea  Ion 
of  economic  events  that  occur  when  auth  vri- 
tarlanlsm — political  or  otherwise — is  abssnt. 

While  private  enterprise  Is  often  pract  ced 
In  a  manner  consonant  with  free  ma  ket 
principles,  the  two  terms  are  not  sync  ny- 
mous.  Piracy  Is  an  enterprise  and  also  prlv  ite. 
Many  businesses  when  In  league  with  unl<  ms, 
for  Instance^wllUngly  or  not — feature  »le- 
ments  of  coercion  and  thus  are  not  exam  >les 
of  the  free  market  at  work. 

The  free  market  has  only  been  appr  »xl- 
mated,  never  fully  attained,  and,  doubti  ns, 
never  will  be  realised.  It  Is  an  out-of-rckch 
Ideal:  we  can  only  move  toward  or  away  fi  cm 
It.  Yet,  In  the  UJS.A..  even  In  these  days  (  f  a 
rapidly  growing  Interventlonlsm,  the  :  ree 
market  flourishes  to  a  remarkable  extent.  To 
appeclate  this,  merely  envision  the  count  eas 
willing  exchanges — hundreds  of  mllU  >ns 
dally — such  as  liis.  Jones  swapping  a  sh  iwl 
she  bad  made  for  a  goose  Mrs.  Smith  las 
raised,  or  the  nM>ney  you  pay  for  a  phone 
call  or  a  quart  of  milk.  In  these  Instani  es, 
each  party  gains,  for  each  dealrea  what  he 
gets  more  than  what  he  surrenders.  Ir  a 
word,  the  free  market  Is  Individual  deilre 
speaking  in  exchange  terms.  When  the  dei  Ire 
for  Bibles  Is  accommodated  In  noncoen  ed 
exchange,  we  can  conclude,  quite  accvirat*  ly, 
that  we  are  witnessing  a  market  for  Bib  es. 
Or,  when  the  desire  for  iiornography  Is  be  ng 
thus  acconunodated,  we  can  conclude  tl  lat 
there  Is  a  market  for  trash.  I  repeat,  scru]  u- 
loelty  Is  not  a  feature  of  the  market. 

When  the  desires  of  people  are  depavid, 
a  free  market  will  accommodate  the  depri  v- 
Ity.  And  It  will  accommodate  excellence  w^h 
equal  alacrity.  It  Is  "servant  alike 
good  .  .  .  and  evil." 

AN  AMOSAL  SESVANT 

It  Is  becauuse  the  free  market  serves  evil 
well  as  good  that  many  people  think  the| 
can  rid  society  of  evil  by  slaying  this  faith 
amoral  servant.  This   is  comparable  to  de{ 
stroylng  the  sun  because  we  don't  like 
shadows  we  cast  or  breaking  the  mirror 
that  we  dont  have  to  see  the  reflection  bt 
what  we  really  are. 

When  I  sit  In  front  of  a  TV  and  view  tras  i, 
I  tend  to  rant  and  rave  at  what  I'm  seeln  ;. 
Wake  up:  What  I  bear  and  see  to  a  refleotlc  n 
of  what's  In  me  I  Thus,  my  only  oorrecti  'e 
Is  to  read  a  good  book  or  otherwise  cease  fo 
patronise  such  low-grade  performances 

The  market  to  but  a  response  to — a  mlnf>r 
of — our  desires.  Once  thto  harsh  reality 
grasped,  the  market  becomes  a  dlsclpllnsjry 
force.  To  elaborate:  Say  that  a  person  dealrfs, 
buys,  and  reads  a  flithy  book.  Were  he 
realize  that  what  he's  reading  to  a  picture 
what's  In  hto  own  make-up,  such  a  realli 
tlon,  by  Itstif,  would  tend  to  change  him.  ibr 
the  better.  The  market  woiild  then  reflect  t  le 
improvement.  But  note  that  the  market  hpts 
no  such  effect  on  those  who  are  obllvlo' 
to  tbls  fact.  Ifs  the  knowledge  of  thia  chi 
acter-revealing  fact  that  make*  of  the  marlJet 
a  diaciplinary  force.  I  am  only  trying  to  pol  it 
out  the  market's  potentiality  In  thto  reBpe<  t. 

Instead  of  curalng  evil,  stay  out  of  the  ma  r 
ket  for  It;  the  evil  will  cease  to  the  ezte  it 
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'  See  "Value— The  Soul  of  Keonomlca,"   >y 
W.  B.  Pitt.  The  Freeman,  September,  1M9 


we  cease  patronizing  It.  Trying  to  rid  our- 
selves of  trash  by  running  to  government  for 
morality  laws  is  like  trying  to  minimize  the 
effects  of  Inflation  by  wage,  price,  and  other 
controU.  Both  destroy  the  market,  that  to,  the 
reflection  of  ourselves.  Such  tactics  are  at 
the  Intellectual  level  of  mirror-am a/ihlng,  at- 
tempts not  to  see  ourselves  as  we  are.  TTie 
market's  potentiality  as  a  disciplinary  force 
to  thereby  removed.  To  slay  thto  faithful, 
amoral  servant  to  to  blindfold,  deceive,  and 
hoodwink  ourselves.  Next  to  forswearing  a 
faith  In  an  Infinite  Intelligence  over  and 
beyond  our  own  minds,  denying  the  market 
to  to  erase  the  best  point  of  reference  man 
can  have.  So  much  for  the  first  somewhat  un- 
explored possibility  of  the  market  as  a  dis- 
ciplinary force. 

UCPBirsCT  MAN 

Now  to  the  second.  Thto  cannot  be  ex- 
plained unless  we  are  aware  of  otir  numerous 
shortcomings,  of  how  narrow  our  virtues  and 
talents  really  are — everyone's  no  exceptions. 

Let's  take,  for  example,  the  greatest  matha- 
matlcal  genius  who  ever  lived.  He's  a  giant 
in  hto  field.  Yet,  without  any  question,  he's  a 
know-nothing  In  countless  other  ways.  Thto 
goes  for  outstanding  generato,  chemists, 
physlctots,  sclenttots  or  whatever  brand.  No 
one  ever  gets  more  than  an  Infinitesimal  peek 
at  the  Cosmic  Scheme,  at  the  over-all  luml- 
noalty,  even  at  himself.  We  must  see  that 
the  biggest  among  us  to  tiny.  And  one  who 
denies  thto  about  himself  to  displaying  the 
greatest  Ignorance  of  all;  he  doesn't  even 
know  how  Uttle  he  knows!  "If  we  wish  to 
know  anything  we  must  resign  ourselves  to 
being  Ignorant  of  much."  • 

Refiect  on  thto  human  reality,  on  imper- 
fect man,  particularly  on  the  more  Imagina- 
tive and  brilliant  Individuals  among  us. 
While  they  possess  an  outstanding  and  re- 
markable aptitude  or  two,  they,  too,  are  day- 
dreamers.  "If  only  I  had  a  million  dollars." 
to  a  dream  that  flashes  across  oounttoss 
minds.  Many  of  these  speelaUsts  want 
above  all  else  to  pursue  their  own  peculiar 
bent  ii^ether  It  be  going  to  the  moon,  gene- 
tic alteration  of  other  human  beings,  re- 
leasing the  atom's  energy,  or  whatever. 

KnovTlng  so  much  about  one  thing  and  so 
little  about  everything  else,  they  are  unable 
to  know  what  effect  their  ambltloiu,  if 
achieved,  might  have  on  the  human  situa- 
tion. Just  as  a  baby  with  a  stick  of  dyna- 
mite and  a  match  to  unaware  of  what  the 
consequences  might  be  I 

The  lamentable  fact  to  that  scientists, 
pseudo  scientists,  and  other  technologists 
have  been  given  a  wishing  well:  the  Federal 
grab  bag.  They,  thus,  are  encouraged  to  carry 
out  any  experiment  their  hearts  desire, 
without  let  or  hlnderance.  Leaving  aside  the 
destruction  of  our  economy  by  inflation — 
featured  in  the  grab  bag's  flnanclng — they 
are  alarmingly  endangering  aU  the  people  on 
thto  earth,  even  the  earth  Itself.  And  pri- 
marily because  they  suffer  no  restraining 
and  disciplinary  forces;  their  passions  and 
ambitions  are  on  the  loose! 

THX    0I8CIPLINT    or   THX    MASKXT 

The  remedy?  Let  these  ambitions  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  discipline  ot  the  market  pre- 
cisely as  are  most  other  commodities  and 
services.  Go  to  the  moon?  Of  ooune;  that  is, 
when  the  market  permits  the  venture,  if 
enough  people  votuntarUjr  aubscrlbe  the 
cash.  Release  the  atom's  energy?  By  all 
means:  tb«t  to,  when  the  market  to  ready  for 
It. 

Am  I  saying  that  the  market  has  a  wis- 
dom superior  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  or  the  Congress,  or  a  bureaucarcy?  I 
am  not.  The  market  to  a  maahanlsm  and  to 
neither  wise  nor  nM>ral.  I  am  only  claiming 
that  it  has  disciplinary  quaUttes.  To  imder- 
stand  why  requires  no  more  than  a  knowl- 
edge of  what  the  componenta  of  thto 
msdianlsm  are:  millions  upon  millions  of  In- 

*  John  Henry  Newman. 


dividual  preferences,  cboloas.  desires.  The 
mmrket  is  an  obetaole  oourae;  before  I  can 
pursue  my  bent  or  aptitude  or  obseaslon.  I 
must  gain  an  adequate.  votTtntary  approval  or 
assanti  Mo  wishing  w«U,  tlUsI  My  own  aq>lia- 
tkms.  reganllaas  ot  how  detennlnad,  or  lofty, 
or  depraved.  <k>  not  oontrel  tiM  vardlet.  What 
theee  others — ^linpersonal  as  a  computer^ 
will  put  up  in  wUUng  exchange  for  my  offer- 
ing apeUa  my  suooess  or  faUure.  allows  me  to 
pursue  my  bent  or  not. 

These  are  exceptions  to  thto  rule,  of  course. 
For  instance,  some  of  us  who  may  be  unable 
to  win  the  market  will,  like  Van  Oogta,  face 
starvatloii  In  order  to  pursue  our  passions. 
The  threat  of  starvation,  however,  to  qiilte  a 
discipline  In  Itself;  at  least,  not  much  to 
likely  to  be  uncovered  In  theee  circtunstancae 
that  wlU  destroy  life  on  earth.  It  takes  big 
financing  to  do  unearthly  things. 

The  maricet  very  often  returns  fortunes 
for  comfiarattve  J«ink  and.  on  occasion,  re- 
turns nothing  at  all  for  pvat  and  beneficial 
achievements — temporarily,  that  U.  Even- 
tually, in  a  free  society,  the  Junk  goes  to 
the  junk  hec^  and  achievements  are  re- 
warded. 

I  believe  that  anyone  should  follow  hto 
star;  but  let  him  do  so  with  hto  own  re- 
sources or  with  such  resources  as  otlieis  will 
voluntarily  supply.  Thto  is  to  say  that  I  be- 
lieve In  the  market,  a  tough,  dldpUnary 
meohanlsm.  I  do  not  brieve  In  oars  without 
brakes.  Impulses  without  repulses,  ambitions 
with  otieck  pointe,  wishes  run  riot.  Societal 
schemes  that  are  all  sail  and  no  t>aaast  bead 
society  for  disaster  I 

The  rebuttal  to  thto  line  of  roannnlng  to 
heard  over  and  over  again:  "But  we  voted 
for  It,"  meaning  that  the  Federal  grab  bag- 
open  seeame  with  other  people's  income- 
has  been  democratically  approved.  Granted! 
But  thto  to  nonsenee:  the  trulta  of  the  labor 
of  one  man  are  not  iq>  for  grabs  by  others, 
that  to.  not  rationally .<  Thto  to  not  a  votable 
matter,  except  If  one's  premise  be  a  social- 
totlc  society.  What's  right  and  what's  wrong 
are  not  to  be  determined  at  the  Shallow 
level  of  nose-counting  or  opinion  polls.  To 
argue  otherwise  Is  to  place  the  same  value 
on  the  views  of  morons  as  you  do  on  your 
own. 

As  a  disciplinary  force  over  wild  aspira- 
tions, the  President  of  the  United  States,  a 
member  of  Congrees,  a  bureaucrat  to  not 
only  less  effective  than  the  market  but  lees 
effective  than  any  single  buyer  or  seller  in 
the  market.  An  individual,  when  a  govern- 
ment oflldal,  considers  only  how  much  of 
other  people's  money  should  be  spent.  The 
motivation  in  thto  instance  favors  spending 
over  eoonomlBlng.  The  same  individual,  in 
the  free  market,  considers  how  much  of  hto 
own  property  he  to  willing  to  put  on  the  line. 
The  motivation  in  thto  Instance  to  self-inter- 
est. And  thto  U  tough  I  Ambitions  as  silly  as 
tracking  the  meandering  of  polar  bears  by 
a  nimbtis  satellite  stand  a  dianoe  for  satis- 
faoUon  when  a  grM»  hag  made  vp  ot  other 
peofdels  money  to  readily  at  hand;  ■  whereas, 
the  free  market  gives  short  tfirlf t  te  projects 
that  are  at  or  near  the  bottom  of  individual 
preferancss. 

True,  were  personal  ambitions  subjected 
to  the  disciplines  of  the  market,  trips  to  ths 
moon  would  have  to  be  postponed.  Atomic 
snergy  might  be  a  pheitomenon  of  the  fu- 
ture. Many  other  selentiflo  explorations— 
soma  seoet— taking  place  today  in  our  uni- 
versities and  FederaUy  flnanoed  would,  un- 
der the  dlsclpUne  of  the  market,  stlU  be 
safely  stored  in  imaginattv*  minds. 

Tlito  to  no  argument  against  technologloal 
breakthroughs.  It  to  meraly  to  suggest  that 
these  iltaminatlaos  be  ftnanotally  enoour- 


«Far  wbat  I  oonslder  to  be  a  rationally 
oonatraetad  esptanatton  of  thto  point,  see 
"Tba  Llmtte  of  Majority  Rule"  by  Kdmund 
A.  Oplta.  Copy  on  request. 

•See  "Hie  MlgraUoo  of  Polar  Bears," 
SetenHfle  American,  Vstenary,  19M. 
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aged  only  as  tbs  fires  market  paimMs.  Has 
lastilting  steadiness  in  progress  might  thsn 
be  harmonious  with  an  expanded  under- 
■tanding  at  what  it  to  we  reaUy  want  and 
esn  live  with. 

I  repeat,  sodetal  scdiemes  that  are  aU  sail 
snd  no  ballast  bead  soeisty  tor  diaastar.  TtM 
tree  msrket  to  ballast — a  stabiliser — we 
might  well  put  to  use  if  we  would  avoid 
wreckage  In  the  stormy  seas  of  politloal 
obaoB. 

TRIBirrE  TO  J.  EDOAR  HOOVER 

(Bdr.  DANIELSON  asked  and  was  giv- 
en pennissioa  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extrad  his  re- 
marks, and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DANIEUSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
much  saddened  this  morning  to  leain  of 
the  sudden  death  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 
He  served  our  country  for  a  very  long 
time  and  had  occupied  a  position  of  high- 
est prominence  probably  for  a  longer 
time  than  any  other  public  servant.  More 
than  50  years  ago,  shortly  after  World 
War  I,  he  took  over  the  law  enforcement 
arm  of  the  Department  of  Justice  when 
it  was  standing  in  poor  repute  and  public 
disfavor.  Guided  by  the  highest  princi- 
ples of  professional  law  enf orconent,  and 
with  a  firm  but  fair  hand,  he  built  that 
organisation  into  the  finest  law  enforce- 
ment organization  of  all  time  and  set  a 
standard  of  performance  which,  for  more 
than  a  generation,  has  been  the  stand- 
ard of  the  world. 

I  had  the  honor  of  serving  for  more 
than  5  years  as  a  specltU  agent  of  the 
FBI  under  Mr.  Hoover's  direction  before 
and  during  the  early  part  of  World  War 
n.  We  were  a  small  organization  at  that 
time.  I  Clearly  recall  that  when  my  class 
graduated  from  the  training  school,  he 
came  in  and  visited  with  us  and  observed 
that  for  the  first  time,  the  Bureau's  total 
strength  had  reached  750.  Although  the 
workload  for  that  organization  was  im- 
mense, it  was  good  to  be  small,  for  we 
all  knew  each  other  either  personsJly  or 
tv  reputation.  There  was  a  strong  sense 
of  oneness  in  the  Bureau,  for  none  of  us 
ever  doubted,  nor  was  there  reason  to 
doubt,  that  each  of  us  could  at  any  time 
rely  completely  on  the  support  and  the 
Integrity  of  each  other.  Ihat  spirit  was 
felt  throughout  the  Bureau  and  was  the 
reflection  of  the  dedication  and  integrity 
which  J.  Edgar  Hoover  brought  to  the 
PBI. 

Law  enforcement  will  be  the  poorer 
now  that  Mr.  Hoover  is  gone,  but  both 
law  enforcement  and  America  are  in- 
finitely richer  because  he  lived. 


THE  ABOR'nON  RIGHTS  ACT 

The  SPEAKER.  XAider  a  previous  order 
6f  the  House,  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  (Mrs.  Asztrc)  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mrs.  ABZUO.  Mr.  Speokn-,  I  am  today 
Introducing  a  bill  that  will,  if  enacted, 
finally  and  comidetely  affirm  the  right 
of  every  American  woman  to  choose 
whether  or  not  she  will  be  the  mother  of 
a  child.  H.R.  14715.  the  Abortion  Ri^ts 
Act  of  1973.  will  give  women  the  freedom 
oi  choice  so  long  denied  tiiem  by  restric- 
tive abortion  laws  which  the  Federal 
Qovemment  and  indlvlduil  States  have 
passed  over  the  years.  These  laws  have 
consistently  limited  and  qualified  a  wom- 


en's ecmstttuttonal  right  to  choose  wheth- 
er to  terminate  a  pregnancy. 

At  ttoe  basis  of  the  abortam  debate  that 
has  gwie  on  In  this  country  slnoe  a  State 
passed  the  first  abortion  law  m  the  early 
ISOCs  Is  the  question  of  a  woman's  right 
to  chooae. 

There  are  other  aspects  of  the  abortion 
debat»— legal,  medical,  rdlglous,  moral, 
and  ethical  questions — which  for  many 
people,  caught  up  In  this  dUDcuIt  pnlod 
of  social  transition,  present  real  obstacles 
to  an  acceptance  of  the  concept  of  free- 
d(Hn  of  choice  which  is  at  the  basis  of  the 
abortion  movement. 

Abortion  is  a  controversial  subject,  and 
there  are  many  diverse  views  with  regard 
to  it.  Every  woman  should  have  the  right 
to  decide  for  herself  whether  she  wishes 
to  have  an  abortion.  No  woman  should 
be  required  to  have  an  abortion  If  her 
conscience  forbids  it,  but  no  woman 
should  be  prevoited  fran  having  an 
abortion  because  the  conscience  of  some 
other  individual  would  be  offended  by 
it.  This  freedom  of  choice  for  each  and 
every  female  Is  all  that  is  pn^iosed  here. 
Those  who  do  not  believe  in  abortion 
will  be  completely  aUe  to  go  on  believ- 
ing and  practidng  that  tenet,  but  those 
whose  beliefs  are  otherwise  would  hence- 
forth have  an  equal  right  to  practice 
their  own  phllosc«>hy. 

TBX  COWSTITU  TlOlf SI.  UQHT  TO   ABOBtlOir 

I  expect  that  some  questions  will  be 
raised  concerning  the  power  of  Congress 
to  oiact  a  bill  such  as  this.  I  have  re- 
searched this  question  extensively,  and  I 
believe  that  the  bill,  if  enacted  into  law, 
would  withstand  any  challenge  as  to  its 
constitutionality. 

Briefly  stated — and  I  am  going  to  dis- 
cuss this  in  considerable  detail  below — 
the  rationale  supporting  our  power  to 
enact  this  bill  is  as  follows: 

First,  there  exists  a  constitutional 
right  of  privacy,  which  Includes  the  right 
of  a  female  to  terminate  a  pregnemcy 
that  she  does  not  wish  to  continue. 

Second,  this  right  is  a  fundamental 
one,  and  applies  to  the  States — through 
the  due  process  clauses  of  the  14th 
amendment — as  well  as  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

Tlilrd,  there  is  no  countervailing  gov- 
ernmental or  public  Interest  of  a  com- 
pelling or  other  nature  which  would 
justify  the  infringement  of  this  rlg^t  by 
the  Federal  Government  of  by  any  State. 

Fourth,  Congress  possesses  all  legisla- 
tive powers  with  regard  to  the  Federal 
Government,  and  is  empowered  to  enact 
"appropriate  legislation"  to  enforce  the 
restrictions  which  the  14th  amendment 
places  uix)n  the  States. 

Fifth,  in  the  exercise  of  these  powers. 
Congress  may  prohibit  the  United  States 
and  the  States  from  acting  in  a  manner 
which  "infringes  the  right  of  any  female 
to  terminate  a  pregnancy  that  she  does 
not  wish  to  continue,  or  which  deprives 
any  female  of  access  to  adequate  medical 
assistance  In  the  exercise  of  such  liglit." 

The  literal  wording  of  the  Constitution 
does  not  establish  a  specific  right  to  pri- 
vacy or  Tight  to  abortion,  but  our  con- 
sideration cannot  end  with  that  fact 
lUny  rlgdiiti  hav8  been  held  to  be  oon- 
stttutionally  protected  even  thoui^  not 
expressly  set  forth  in  the  Constitution. 
In  the  "family"  context  into  which  the 


question  of  abortion  falls,  there  have 
been  held  to  be  constitutional  rights  to 
marry,  to  have  offspring,  to  use  con- 
traceptives to  avoid  having  offspring,  and 
the  right  to  control  the  upbringing  and 
education  of  one's  offspring.  Loving  v. 
Commontpealth  of  Virfftnia,  388  n.S.  1 
(1967) ;  Skinner  v.  Oklahoma.  316  n.8. 
535  (1942) ;  Oritwold  v.  Connecticut.  381 
U.S.  479  (1965):  Eisenatadt  against 
Baird;  Pierce  v.  Society  of  SUters.  268 
US.  510  (1925) :  Meyer  v.  Nebraska.  262 
a.S.  390  (1923). 

Grlswold  a«:ainst  (Connecticut,  supra,  is 
the  first  case  to  definitively  establish  that 
there  exists  a  constitutional  right  of  pri- 
vacy. The  appellants  in  that  case,  whose 
learned  counsel.  Prof.  Tliomas  Emerson, 
was  among  the  many  people  who  assisted 
me  in  the  preparation  of  this  legislation, 
had  given  information  and  Instruction  to 
married  couples  in  the  use  of  contracep- 
tive devices  and  h&A  been  convicted  as 
accessories  to  the  violation  of  a  Connec- 
ticut statute  which  prohibited  the  use 
of  such  devices.  The  seven  Justices  who 
voted  to  reverse  the  conviction  pro- 
pounded different  rationales  for  so  do- 
ing, but  all  four  opinions  on  the  majority 
side  agreed  that  there  was  a  constitu- 
tional right  of  privacy  which  was  xmjusti- 
fiably  violated  by  the  statute  in  question. 

Justice  Douglas,  writing  for  the  Court, 
began  by  noting  a  number  of  cases  which 
set  forth  constitutional  freedoms  ot  ex- 
pression which  go  beyond  the  literal 
wording  of  the  first  amendment,  but 
which  are  necessary  to  clearly  secure  the 
rights  which  are  expressly  set  forth  in 
that  amendment.  He  continued  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  foregoing  cases  suggest  that  specific 
guarantees  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  have  penum- 
bras, formed  by  emanations  from  thoee  guar- 
antees that  help  give  them  life  and  sub- 
stance, [citation  omitted]  Various  guarantees 
create  zones  of  privacy.  Ilie  right  of  associa- 
tion contained  in  the  penumbra  of  the  First 
Amendment  to  one,  as  we  liave  seen.  Th£ 
Third  Amendment  in  its  prohibition  against 
the  quartering  of  soldiers  "In  any  hoiise"  In 
time  of  peace  without  the  consent  of  the 
owner  to  another  facet  of  that  privacy.  The 
Fourth  Amendment  explicitly  afBrms  the 
"right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  per- 
sons, houses,  papers,  and  effects,  against  un- 
reasonable searches  and  selsures."  The  Fifth 
Amendment  in  its  Self-incrimination  Clause 
enables  the  citizen  to  create  a  sone  of  pri- 
vacy which  government  may  not  force  him  to 
surrender  to  hto  detriment.  The  mnth 
Amendment  provides:  "llie  enumeration  in 
the  Constitution  of  certain  rights,  shall  not 
be  construed  to  deny  or  disparage  others  re- 
tained by  the  people. 

The  Fourth  and  Fifth  Amendments  were 
described  in  Boyd  v.  United  State;  116  V£. 
610,  630,  as  protection  against  aU  govern- 
mental invasions  "of  the  sanctity  of  a  mans 
home  and  the  privacies  of  life."  [Footnote 
omitted.]  We  recently  referred  in  Mapp  v. 
Ohio.  367  VS.  643, 666,  to  the  Fourth  Amend- 
ment as  creating  a  "right  to  privacy,  no  less 
Important  than  any  other  right  carefully 
and  particularly  reserved  to  the  people." 
(CitaUons  omitted.] 

We  have  had  many  controversies  over  these 
penumbral  rl^ts  of  "privacy  and  repose." 
(Citations  omitted.]  'These  cases  bear  wltnees 
that  the  right  of  privacy  which  presses  for 
recognition  here  to  a  legitimate  one.  881  U.S.. 
at  484-85. 

Justice  Goldberg,  writing  for  himself. 
Chief  Justice  Warren,  and  Justice  Bren- 
nan.  stated  that  the  due  process  clause 
of  the  14th  amendment  protects  funda- 
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mental  personal  rights  beyond  those 
specified  In  the  wording  of  the  Bll  of 
Rights: 

•  •  •  The  language  and  history  o^  the 
Ninth  Amendment  reveal  that  the  Fnmers 
of  the  Constitution  believed  that  ther) 
additional  fundamental  rights,  protected 
from  governmental  infringement,  which  ex- 
ist alongside  tboee  fundamental  rights  spe- 
cifically mentioned  In  the  first  eight  in- 
stitutional amendments. 

The  Ninth  Amendment  reads,  "The  (nu- 
meration In  the  Constitution,  of  cei  tain 
rights,  shall  not  be  construed  to  deny  or  dis- 
parage others  retained  by  the  people."  The 
Amendment  Is  almost  entirely  the  wor  c  of 
James  Madison.  It  was  Introduced  In  <;on- 
gress  by  him  and  passed  the  House  and 
Senate  with  little  or  no  debate  and  vlrti  ally 
no  change  In  language.  It  was  profferel  to 
quiet  expressed  fears  that  a  bill  of  speclfl  ally 
enumerated  rights  [footnote  omitted]  ould 
not  be  sufficiently  broad  to  cover  all  esse:  itlal 
rights  and  that  the  specific  mention  of  cer- 
tain rights  would  be  Interpreted  as  a  di  inlal 
that  others  were  protected  (footnote,  ;lta- 
tlon,  Hamilton.  Federalist  No.  84,  omli  ted] 
381  U.S..  at  488-89. 


Justice  Ooldberg  went  aa  to  state 
"the  right  of  privacy  in  marriage" 


that 
is  a 


basic  and  fundammtal  right  prot<cted 
by  the  ninth  amendment,  and  that  it  is 
further  a  right  of  the  people  which  is 
protected  from  State,  as  well  as  Federal 
infringement,  by  the  due  process  clEiuse 
of  the  14th  amendment. 

Justice  Harlan,  who  believed  thai  the 
due  process  clause  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment stands  independently  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights  and  protects  "basic  values 
'implicit  in  the  concept  of  ordered  lib- 
erty.'"  381  U.S.,  at  500.  and  Justice 
White,  who  spoke  of  the  "freedoris  of 
married  persons."  381  U.S..  at  507,  also 
found  the  statute  In  question  unconj  titu- 
tional. 

In  the  7  years  since  the  Oriswold  lecl- 
sion,  the  right  of  privacy  has  been  s  gnl- 
ficantly  broadened  by  the  courts.  3nly 
a  few  weeks  ago,  for  example,  the  Su- 
preme Court  used  it  to  strike  do^Ti  a 
Massachusetts  law  which  prohibited  only 
unmarried  individuals  from  using  xm- 
traceptives.  Eisenstadt  against  Biird, 
supra.  In  a  long  series  of  decision  s  by 
State  and  Federal  appellate  courts  b  elow 
the  Supreme  Court,  the  right  of  prl  vacy 
has  also  been  held  to  include  the  rig  it  of 
a  female  to  terminate  a  pregnancy  that 
she  does  not  desire  to  continue. 

Justice  Ooldberg's  opinion  in  Oriswold 
contained  the  first  suggestion  of  Ithis 
when  it  referred  to  the  "totalitarian 
limitation  of  family  size"  as  being|"at 
complete  variance  with  our  constitut 
al  concepts."  381  U.S..  at  497.  The 
decisions  directly  striking  down  abor 
statutes,  however,  did  not  come  until! 
autumn  of  1969.  and  the  first  case  stiik- 
ing  down  such  a  law  due  to  its  viola  blon 
of  the  female's  right  to  abortion  was 
handed  down  in  March  1970. 

In  People  v.  Belous.  71  Cal.  2d  854,  458 
P.  2d  194,  80  Cal.  Rptr.  354  (1969).  '.ert. 
denied.  397  U.S.  915  (1970) .  the  Supi  eme 
Court  of  California  ruled  that  bhat 
State's  old  criminal  abortion  statute  was 
invalid  because  the  criteria  it  laid  d  >wn. 
including  the  requirement  that  the  a  t»or- 
tion  be  'necessary  to  preserve"  the  life 
of  the  mother,  were  imconstitutioi  tally 
vague.  The  court  further  noted  that  "the 
fundamental  right  of  the  woman  to 
choose  whether  to   bear   chlldxcnF'   Is 


clearly  a  part  of  the  right  of  privacy  set 
forth  in  Oriswold  and  other  Supreme 
Court  rulings  relating  to  marriage  and 
the  family,  458  P.  2d.  at  199. 

m  United  States  v.  Vuiteh,  306  F.  Supp. 
1032  (DX>.C..  1969).  reversed.  402  UJS.  62 
(1970) ,  the  district  court  found  that  the 
District  of  Columbia  abortion  statute  was 
unduly  vague  and  therefore  violative  of 
the  due  process  clause  of  the  fifth  amend- 
ment. The  court  went  on  to  note  that 
recent  Supreme  Court  decisicns  gave  "in- 
creasing indication"  that: 

A  woman's  liberty  and  right  of  privacy  ex- 
tends to  family,  marriage  and  sex  matters 
and  may  well  Include  the  right  to  remove 
an  unwanted  child  at  least  in  early  stages 
of  pregnancy.  SOS  F.Supp..  at  lOSfi. 

The  Supreme  Court  reversed  the  lower 
court  decision  in  this  case  because  it 
determined  that  the  statute  was  consti- 
tutional if  narrowly  construed.  It  ex- 
pressly referred  to  the  district  judge's 
comments  on  the  right  of  privacy,  stated 
that  in  its  opinion,  his  decision  was 
grounded  solely  on  the  vagueness  ques- 
tion, and  added  that  its  decision  was 
solely  on  the  vagueness  question. 

The  first  case  to  declare  an  abortion 
statute  unconstitutiontd  squarely  on  the 
ground  that  it  violated  the  mother's  right 
to  privacy  was  Babbitz  v.  McCann.  310 
F.  Supp.  293  (EX>.  Wis.) ,  app.  dismissed. 
400  U.S.  1,  injunction  granted,  320  F. 
Supp.  219  (EX).  Wis..  1970) ,  vacated  and 
remanded  on  other  grounds.  402  UJS. 
903  (1971).  m  that  case,  a  three-Judge 
court  held  that: 

The  police  power  of  the  state  does  not  .  .  . 
entitle  it  to  deny  to  a  woman  the  basic  right 
reserved  to  her  under  the  ninth  amendment 
to  decide  whether  she  should  carry  or  reject 
an  embryo  which  has  not  yet  quickened.  310 
F.Supp.,  at  30a.  « 

In  Roe  V.  Wade.  314  F.  Supp.  1217  (NJD. 
Tex.,  1970) .  juris,  postponed  to  hearing 
on  merits,  402  UJB.  941  (1971)  a  three- 
judge  district  court  held  the  Texas  abor- 
tion statutes  unconstitutional  "because 
they  deprive  single  women  and  married 
couples  of  their  right,  secured  by  the 
ninth  amendment,  to  choose  whether  to 
have  children."  314  F.  Supp.,  at  1221. 

The  Illinois  statute  fell  in  Doe  v.  Scott, 
321  F.Supp.  1385  (NX).  DI.,  ED.  1971). 
wherein  the  court  referred  to  "women's 
rights  to  life,  to  control  over  their  own 
bodies,  and  to  freedom  and  privacy  in 
matters  relating  to  sex  and  procreation," 
321  F.  Supp.,  at  1389.  and  held  that  the 
"zone  of  privacy"  recognized  by  Oriswold 
and  its  progeny  Includes  the  right  of 
abortion  within  its  parameters.  A  num- 
ber of  other  cases,  including  Doe  v.  Bol- 
ton, 319  P.Supp.  1048  (N.D.  Oa.,  Atlanta 
Div.,  1970),  juris,  postponed  to  hearing 
on  merits.  402  U.S.  941  (1971).  Abromo- 
UDitz  V.  Kugler  (D.N.J..  1972) ,  and  PeopU 
v.  Barksdale.  1  Crim.  9526  (Dlst.  Ct.  App., 
1971) .  have  invalidated  abortion  statutes 
in  whole  or  in  part  due  to  their  violaticm 
of  the  right  of  a  woman  to  control  her 
own  body. 

Under  our  Constitution,  even  funda- 
mental personal  liberties  are  not  abso- 
lute. However,  where  such  a  right  is  in- 
volved, and  a  State  desires  to  encroach 
upon  it.  "the  State  may  prevail  only  ujMn 
showing  a  subordinating  interest  which  Is 
compelling."  Batea  v.  UtUe  Rock.  361 
U.8.  516,  524  (1960).  I&  relating  this  to 
the  right  to  terminate  pregnancy,  former 


Justice  Tom  Clark's  recent  article.  "ReU- 
glon.  Morality,  and  Abortion:  A  Constl- 
tulional  Appraisal."  2  Loyola  UiJiev  i 
(1969),  stated  that— 

[njnless  the  State  has  a  oompelllng  sub- 
ordinating Interest  that  outweighs  the  Indi- 
vidual rights  of  human  belnga.  It  may  not 
Interfere  with  a  person's  marrlaga.  home 
oblldren,  and  day-to-day  living  habits.  This  la 
one  of  the  most  fundamental  concepts  that 
the  Founding  Fathers  had  m  mind  when  they 
drafted  the  Constitution,  a  Loyola  UXHev 
at  8. 

Oriswold  plainly  implies  that  this 
strict  test  must  be  applied  with  regaid 
to  the  right  of  abortion,  and  the  Belous. 
Babbitz.  Wade,  and  Scott  cases  expressly 
so  state. 

In  Babbitz,  supra,  the  court  consid- 
ered three  possible  State  interest  Justi- 
fications for  regulating  abortions.  The 
interest  of  the  State  in  protecting  the 
embryo,  the  need  to  protect  the  life  and 
health  of  the  mother,  and  the  dis- 
couragement of  nonmarital  sexual  in- 
tercourse were  all  held  to  be  InsufBcient 
grounds  for  such  regulation. 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  relevant  court 
decisions,  relevant  portions  of  briefs 
filed  in  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Wade 
and  Bolton  cases  pending  there,  a  pre- 
Oriswold  article  by  Norman  Redlich. 
and  Justice  Clark's  article  be  included 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

It  is  beyond  doubt  that  a  constitu- 
tional right  of  privacy  exists  and  that  its 
scope  is  quite  broad.  This  right,  or  s»ne. 
includes  the  right  of  a  female  to  termi- 
nate a  pregnancy  that  she  does  not  de- 
sire to  continue.  This  right  is  funda- 
mental and  as  such  It  is  binding  upon 
the  States  under  the  due  process  clause 
of  the  14th  amendment  ajid  subject  to 
infringement  only  in  furtherance  of  a 
compelling  governmental  Interest  to  the 
contrary.  No  such  compelling  interest 
has  been  demonstrated  to  date,  and  I 
do  not  believe  that  such  an  interest 
exists. 

THZ     POWEE     OF     CONGKBSS     TO     STSIKE     DOWN 
STATX   LAWS   WHICH   RXSTmlCT   THK   BIGHT  TO 

aaoBTioN 

The  Supreme  Court  has  yet  to  rule 
on  the  question  of  whether  there  is  a 
constitutional  right  to  abortion.  The 
Wade  and  Bolton  cases  have  been  argued 
before  it  and  will  almost  sure^  be  de- 
cided before  the  term  ends  in  June,  and 
the  rulings  in  those  cases  may  enunci- 
ate the  right  which  I  believe  exists.  It 
is  also  possible  that  the  Court  will  fall 
to  reach  the  merits,  or  that  it  will  decide 
that  the  challenged  statutes  do  not  vio- 
late the  14th  amendment.  However,  even 
if  the  Court  reaches  the  ^ast  of  these 
possible  conclusions.  Congress  will  prob- 
ably retain  the  power  to  pass  a  statute 
nullifying  State  abortion  laws. 

The  only  exception  to  this  would  be 
a  Suprone  Court  determination  that 
State  abortion  laws  are  constltutlraially 
required;  to  say  the  least,  it  is  highly 
unlikely  that  the  Court  will  reach  this 
concliision.  . 

Section  1  of  the  14th  amendment  pro- 
vides as  f(dlow8: 

AU  penoDs  bom  or  naturallaed  In  tlw 
United  States,  and  subjeot  to  the  JuriadlcUoa 
thereof,  are  dtlaens  at  the  United  States 
and  of  the  State  wherein  thsy  reside.  Vo 
State  sbaU  make  or  eaforoe  any  law  wbldi 
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■ball  abridge  the  privllegee  or  immunities  of 
dtlaens  of  the  United  States;  nor  ahaU  any 
State  deprive  any  perwux  of  life,  liberty  or 
Moperty.  without  due  process  of  law;  nor 
deny  to  any  person  within  Its  jQAsdletlon 
the  equal  protectloa  of  the  laws. 

Section  5  of  that  amendment  provides 
that— 

[t]be  Congress  shall  have  power  to  en- 
force, by  ^iproprlate  leglaUtlon.  the  provi- 
sions of  this  artieie. 

llie  nature  of  Congress  power,  under 
section  5,  to  enforce  the  guarantees  set 
forth  in  section,  was  discussed  at  length 
In  Katzenbach  v.  Morgan.  384  UB.  641 
(1966) .  In  enacting  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965,  Congress  Included  a  provision 
that  no  person  who  has  successfully 
completed  the  sixth  grade  in  a  public  or 
accredited  private  school  in  the  United 
States,  including  Puerto  Rico  in  which 
the  predominant  classroom  language  was 
other  than  English,  shall  be  prevented 
from  voting  in  any  election  because  of 
his  ability  to  read  or  write  English.  The 
provision  was  accompanied  by  a  con- 
gressional finding  that  it  was  necessary 
to  secure  the  14th  amendment  rights  of 
the  persons  affected.  In  1959.  in  La$siter 
V.  Northampton  County  Board  of  Elec- 
tions, 360  UB.  45  (1959),  the  Supreme 
Court  had  ruled  that  Uteracy  tests,  if 
fairly  administered,  did  not  violate  the 
Constitution. 

The  appellees  in  Morgan  argued  that 
although  Congress  had  the  power  to  en- 
force the  14th  amendment,  it  could  only 
prohibit  State  activities  which  were  vio- 
lative of  that  amendment,  and  further, 
that  the  courts  had  the  responsibility  to 
make  the  ultimate  determination  of 
whether  the  prohibited  activity  was  un- 
constitutional. Tliey  argued  that  since 
the  New  York  literacy  test  in  question 
had  not  been  shown  to  have  been  un- 
fairly applied,  it  was  constitutionally  per- 
mitted imder  the  Lassiter  decision  and 
not  subject  to  prohibition  by  Congress. 

The  Court,  by  a  7  to  2  margin,  rejected 
this  argument.  It  held  that  section  5  of 
the  14th  amendment  was  designed  to 
give  Congress  "the  same  broad  powers" 
with  respect  to  carrying  out  the  sub- 
stantive provisions  of  the  amendment  as 
the  necessary  and  proper  clause  of  the 
original  Constitution,  article  I.  section 
8.  gave  it  with  respect  to  carrying  out 
the  substantive  powers  granted  in  that 
document: 

{  6  Is  a  positive  grant  of  legislative  power 
authorizing  Congress  to  exercise  Its  discretion 
in  determining  irtwther  and  what  legislation 
is  needed  to  secure  the  guarantees  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment.  384  VS.,  at  661. 

The  test  of  the  constitutionality  of  a 
congressional  enactment  under  section  S, 
was  Identical  to  the  standard  with  re- 
spect to  the  necessary  and  proper  clause 
which  was  set  forth  in  McCvUoch  v. 
Maryland,  4  Wheat.  (17  UB.)  316  (1819) : 
the  law  must  be  designed  to  enforce  a 
provision  of  the  Constitution;  It  must  be 
plainly  adapted  to  that  end;  and  it  must 
must  not  by  Its  terms  violate  any  other 
provision  of  the  Constitution. 

The  Court  found  that  the  challenged 
statute  satisfied  this  three-pronged  test. 
It  was  meant  to  enforce  the  equal  pro- 
tection clause  of  the  14th  amendment  on 
behalf  of  persons  who  had  migrated  to 
Hew  York  City  from  Puerto  Rico  and  who 
had  been  denied  the  right  to  vote  be- 


cause they  could  not  read  or  write 
English.  It  was  "plainly  adapted"  to  en- 
force this  clause  because  the  Congress 
could  and  did  find  that  giving  these  peo- 
ple the  vote  would  oihance  their  po- 
litical power  and  help  in  assuring  that 
they  would  not  be  discriminated  against 
as  Puerto  Ricans: 

It  was  weU  Within  congressional  authority 
to  say  that  this  need  of  the  Puerto  lUcan 
minority  for  the  vote  warranted  federal  In- 
trusion upon  any  state  interests  served  by 
the  English  literacy  requirement.  It  was  for 
Congress,  as  the  branch  that  made  this  Judg- 
ment, to  assess  and  weigh  the  various  con- 
flicting considerations — the  risk  or  pervasive- 
ness of  the  discrimination  In  governmental 
services,  the  effectiveness  of  eliminating  the 
state  restriction  on  the  right  to  vote  as  a 
means  of  dealing  with  the  evU,  the  adequacy 
or  availability  of  alternative  remedies,  and 
the  natxire  and  significance  of  the  state  in- 
terests that  would  be  affected  by  the  nullifi- 
cation of  the  English  Uteracy  requirement  as 
applied  to  residents  who  have  successfully 
completed  the  sixth  grade  hi  a  Puerto  Blcan 
school,  it  is  not  for  us  to  review  the  congrea- 
tional  reaolution  of  these  factors.  It  is 
enough  that  toe  he  able  to  perceive  a  basis 
upon  which  the  Congress  might  resolve  the 
conflict  as  It  did.  384  n.S.,  ait  653  (emphasis 
added). 

The  Court  also  found  that  the  law  in 
question  did  not  violate  any  other  pro- 
vision of  the  Constitution. 

In  other  words.  Congress  has  the 
power  to  find  that  a  given  State  statute 
or  activity  violates  the  14th  amendment, 
and  to  enact  legislation  which,  in  its 
judgment,  will  ameliorate  that  violation. 
so  long  as  that  remedial  legislation  does 
not  Itself  violate  the  ConstituUon. 

The  issue  of  congressional  powers  un- 
der the  14th  amendment  came  before 
the  Court,  once  again  in  a  voting  rights 
ctwitext,  in  Oregon  v.  Mitchell.  400  UJS. 
112  (1970).  The  Voting  Rifiiits  Act 
Amendments  of  1970  enfranchised  citi- 
zens 18  years  of  age  and  older  in  Federal. 
State,  and  local  elections.  The  amend- 
ments also  prohibited  the  use  of  literacy 
tests  in  State  and  Federal  electims  and 
set  up  limited  residence  requiremoits  for 
presidential  and  vice  presidential  elec- 
tions, but  these  titles  of  the  act,  and  the 
Court's  treatment  of  their  constitution- 
ality, are  not  relevant  to  our  discussian 
of  ctrngressional  power. 

In  ruling  on  the  title  of  the  act  which 
lowered  the  voting  age  to  18  in  State  and 
local,  as  wdl  as  Federal  elections,  four 
Justices  found  it  to  be  entirely  unconsti- 
tutional and  four  foimd  it  to  be  entirely 
constitutional.  Justice  Black  bdieved 
that  it  was  constitutional  as  to  Federal 
elections,  but  not  as  to  State  and  local 
contests,  and  his  swing  vote  determined 
the  outcome.  In  rejecting  the  argument 
that  the  decision  in  Morgan  permitted 
the  Congress  to  find  that  an  age  mini- 
mum of  21  years  violated  the  equal  pro- 
tection clause  and  to  pndiibit  the  States 
from  enforcing  such  a  minimum,  Black 
stated  that  the  primary  purpose  of  the 
equal  protection  clause  was  to  prevent 
discrlminatlan  because  of  race,  and  that 
Congress  could  not  Invade  an  area  re- 
served to  the  States  by  the  Constitutian 
unless  it  found  that  racial  discximinaticm 
was  involved.  It  is  important  to  note  that 
although  Black's  opinion  in  Oregon 
against  Mitchell  announced  the  judg- 
ments of  the  Court,  it  was  ills  alone,  and 
no  ottMT  Justice  joined  him  in  it. 


Tlie  other  four  Justices  who  voted  that 
Congress  could  not  lower  the  voting  age 
to  18  for  State  and  local  elections  did 
so  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  Justioe  Har- 
lan presented  a  lengthy  historical  dis- 
course which  he  said  Indicated  that  the 
equal  protection  clause  was  not  intended 
to  apply  to  State-imposed  limitations  on 
voting  rifl^ts.  even  where  those  limita- 
tions were  imixwed  in  a  radaUy  discrimi- 
natory fashion.  Justice  Stewart,  writing 
for  himself.  Chief  Justice  Burger,  and 
Justice  Blackmun.  based  his  determina- 
tion on  the  ground  that  while  Congress 
Yias  broad  power  to  determine  what  ac- 
tion is  appropriate  to  enforce  the  guar- 
antees of  the  14th  amendmmt.  it  lacks 
the  power  to  determine  the  substantive 
content  of  those  guarantees  and  to  de- 
cide what  State  interests  are  compel- 
ling." Thus,  only  three,  and  possibly  four, 
of  the  members  of  the  Court  which 
decided  Oregon  against  Bfitchell  raised 
any  questions  as  to  the  continuing  vi- 
tality of  Katzenbach. 

Thus.  Congress  has  the  power  to  enact 
this  legislation,  which  would  strike  down 
State  criminal  abortion  laws,  if  it  can 
reasonably  find  that  those  laws,  either 
oa  their  face  or  els  implied,  violate  the 
constitutional  rights  of  individuals  sub- 
ject to  than.  I  believe  that  State  abor- 
tion statutes  violate  both  the  due  process 
and  the  equal  protecticm  clauses  of  the 
14th  amendment. 

As  I  stated  earlier  in  my  discussion  of 
the  constiUitional  asi}ecte  of  the  bill  I  am 
introducing  today,  there  is  a  constitu- 
tional right  of  privacy,  and  it  includes 
the  right  of  any  female  to  terminate  a 
pregnancy  that  she  does  not  wish  to 
continue.  As  a  fundamental  right,  it  is 
part  of  the  "liberty"  protected  by  the  due 
process  clause,  and  is  trindtng  upon  the 
States  as  such.  GriswoUL  v.  Connecticut, 
supra,  at  493. 

State  abortion  statutes  also  violate  the 
equal  protection  clause,  for  they  clearly 
discriminate  against  the  poor.  Justice 
Clark's  article,  for  example,  refers  to 
"the  double  standard  which  permits 
those  with  social  status  and  financial 
ability  to  obtain  abortions,  while  those  in 
the  lower  social  and  economic  classes  are 
denied  this  opportunity."  Clark,  supra, 
at  6.  and  Justice  White's  concurring 
(^linlon  in  Oriswold  noted  that  the  effect 
of  the  anticontraceptive  statutes  w^as  to 
deny  disadvantaged  individuals,  "those 
without  either  adequate  knowledge  or  re- 
sources" to  obtain  counseling  and  assist- 
ance in  birth  control.  Women  in  the  up- 
per-middle and  upper  classes  have  the 
wherewithal  to  either  get  a  friendly 
physician  to  perform  an  abortion  when 
one  is  needed  or  to  travel  to  a  jurisdiction 
where  abortion  is  legal.  Low  income 
women  do  not  have  this  opportunity,  and 
it  is  the  action  of  the  State,  in  enacting 
and  enforcing  its  abortion  laws,  wtal^ 
denies  it  to  them.  See,  Griffin  v.  lUinoAs, 
351  UJS.  12  (1956) ;  Harper  v.  Firflffnta 
State  Board  of  Elections.  383  UB.  663 
(1966) :  WaUams  v.  lUinois.  399  UB.  235 
(1970) :  Jforrt*  v.  Schoonfield.  399  UB. 
506  (1970).  Even  if  the  Sui»«me  Court 
were  to  hold  that  abcn-tion  laws  are  not 
unconstitutional  per  se  because  there  is 
no  constitutional  right  to  abortion,  we  in 
Congress  could — and  should — find  that 
the  application  of  these  laws  blatantly 
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vlolAtes  the  equal  protection  clause  and 
strike  tliem  down  on  that  basii>. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  a^k  that  the  text  of  t  he 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  In  Ki  ,t- 
zenbach  against  Morgan  and  Oregin 
against  Mitchell  be  Included  in  the  Ri  c- 
ORi)  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

TD  sum  up.  there  is  a  constitutioi  al 
right  of  privacy  which  includes  the  rig  it 
of  a  female  to  terminate  a  pregnane 
tliat  she  does  not  wish  to  continue.  Th  is 
right  is  fundamental  and  binding  up^m 
the  States  under  the  due  process  clau  se 
of  the  14th  amendment;  also,  it  may  te 
limited  only  in  furtherance  of  a  coii- 
pelling  State  interest,  and  no  such  in- 
terest has  been  or  can  be  advanced. 

Even  If  such  a  right  does  not  exit. 
State  abortion  laws  are  applied  in  a  mai  i- 
ner  which  violates  the  equal  protecti<n 
clause. 

In  either  case.  Congress  has  the  ai- 
thorlty  to  find  that  these  State  statut  ;s 
violate  the  constitutional  rights  of  ln<i  l- 
viduals  and,  having  made  that  flndiii. 
has  the  power  to  nullify  them  in  the 
exercise  of  its  po^ver  to  enforce  the  14lh 
amendment. 


Aboitlai  Rafmos  (Or,  Much  Ado  About 
Nothing) ."  In  the  article,  which  appears 
at  60  Journal  of  Crimliial  Uiw,  Crlmin- 
ology  and  Police  Science  3  (1969),  he 
states: 
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MEDICAL,    SOCIAL.    AND    PSTCHOLCMJICAL    ASPE(  TS 
OF   THE   RIGHT   TO   ABOBTION 

I  turn  now  to  the  medical,  social,  ahd 
psychological  aspects  which  directly  i  e- 
late  to  the  need  for  abortion. 

One  of  the  main  problems  is  that  of  t  tie 
illegal  abortionist.  He  may  be  anyoie 
from  a  doctor  who  is  willing  to  risk  1  lis 
practice  because  he  believes  in  abortlo  ^^s 
to  a  garage  mechanic  with  a  penchait 
for  earning  a  few  extra  dollars  on  t  le 
side.  It  is  estimated  by  Dr.  Lester  Bras- 
low,  president  of  the  American  Pubic 
Health  Association  and  professor  of  pi  e- 
ventive  and  social  medicine  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  that  at  least  1ml- 
Uon  illegal  abortions  are  performed  m 
this  country  every  year.  This  certainly  is 
an  extremely  serious  problem  In  objec- 
tive medical  terms.  It  is  ironic  to  note 
that  the  main  reason  for  enactment  )f 
abortion  laws  in  the  early  19th  centu  y 
was  that  surgical  operations  that  entere^d 
the  body  cavity,  even  when  performed 
pliyslcians,  were  frequently  fatal,  an 
that  today  abortion  performed  by 
physician  is  seven  times  as  safe  as  chil 
birth. 

But  no  one  can  tell  how  dangerous  a: ) 
abortion  is  when  it  is  performed  by  ai 
Illegal  abortionist.  Thousands  of  women 
every  day  check  into  hospitals  across  th  ; 
country  with  hideous  infections  of  th  s 
uterus,  or  hemorrhaging  or  with  per 
forated  organs — all  as  a  result  of  lllega 
abortions.  | 

When  a  law  is  being  violated  to  such  1 
great  extent,  there  must  be  something 
terribly  wrong  with  the  law.  The  book 
"Abortion  Rap,"  by  Diane  Schulder  anc 
Florynce  Kennedy,  discusses  one  case  it 
New  York  where  a  teenage  girl  was  hav- 
ing an  abortion  in  a  doctor's  office,  anc 
the  police  broke  in.  Her  mother,  who  wai 
in  the  waiting  room,  pleaded  with  then 
to  at  least  let  the  doctor  flniah  the  oper- 
ation. They  refused  and  barged  in  on  tht 
operation  and  took  the  doctor  and 
young  girl  away— 4n  the  middle 
gery. 

The  problem  of  Illegal  abortioos 

cellently  discussed  by  Harvey  L.  ZifT  In  i 
Law   Review   article   entitled    "Recet  b 
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The  nature  of  the  buslneas  reqiilres  that 
It  b«  well  organl8«d,  altlioxigh  UUdt  abortion 
services  apparently  are  not  controlled  by  any 
single  organisation.  The  profenlonal  abor- 
tionist needs  an  office,  medical  eqiilpment, 
and  some  assistants.  Customers  must  be  able 
to  locate  him.  even  though  he  must  maintain 
a  certain  amount  or  anonymity.  Intervention 
by  the  police  must  be  avoided  as  well. 

The  court  records  in  New  York  reveal  the 
operations  of  two  complex  organizations 
known  as  abortion  "mills"  and  "rings."  The 
mill  Is  comprised  of  one  or  several  abortion- 
ists working  regularly  In  a  single  locale  and 
aborting  a  dozen  women  dally.  The  less  com- 
mon ring  consists  of  "Interacting  abortlon- 
Uts  or  mUls  working  Intermittently  at  several 
occaalonaUy  changing  locations  and  aborting 
an  even  more  considerable  number  of  women 
daUy."  The  rings  are  clandestine  and  swiftly 
operating  organizations.  They  may  give  the 
women  a  code  number  by  telephone  and  order 
her  to  meet  the  abortion  contact  In  a  parking 
lot.  There,  the  contact  may  bllndfcM  her  and 
give  her  sleep-Inducing  drugs.  After  the  oper- 
ation he  wUl  ret\im  her  to  the  parking  lot  In 
less  than  an  hour. 

A  sizable  portion  of  the  price  charged  goes 
to  Intermediaries  because  the  successful 
abortionist  requires  both  business  and  medi- 
cal assistants.  He  needs  a  shrewd  secretary 
who  can  gauge  the  financial  status  of  an 
applicant  in  order  to  charge  the  highest 
possible  fee.  He  requires  channels  to  direct 
patients  to  him.  Physicians  and  drugglste  are 
the  primary  source  of  referral;  others  Include 
women  formerly  aborted  and  satisfied  with 
the  results,  taxi  drivers  and  beU  boys,  r^n 
are  split  with  aU  of  these  "feeders"  except 
the  former  patients.  The  abortionist  also  has 
a  business  agent  to  handle  contracts  with 
the  landlord,  payment  of  salaries,  bills,  bribe 
money  and  split  fees.  The  agent  Is  usually  a 
relative  or  close  friend  who  can  be  trusted 
with  this  confidential  position. 

Few  police  officers  have  any  illicit  connec- 
tion with  abortionists;  however,  some  do 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  for  ex- 
torting a  known  abortionist  who  U  working 
In  a  fixed  location.  A  common  practice  Is  to 
send  a  decoy,  willing  to  submit  to  the  opera- 
tion, to  the  abortionist.  The  officers  stop  her 
as  she  attempts  to  leave  the  office.  After 
"protesting"  the  legitimate  nature  of  her 
visit,  she  "breaks  down"  and  "confesses." 
The  abortionist,  who  cannot  know  whether 
the  raid  Is  "legitimate,"  has  no  choice  but 
to  agree  to  bribe  the  officers. 

The  activities  just  described  should  not  be 
tolerated  even  If  one  were  to  assume  that 
illegal  abortions  are  performed  In  a  hygienic 
manner.  The  glaring  need  for  adequate  re- 
vUlon  of  the  law  thus  becomes  obvious  when 
the  suffering  Inflicted  on  women  as  a  result 
of  these  activities  Is  revealed. 

niegal  abortions  are  a  significant  contrib- 
utor to  Injuries  suffered  by  women.  Karly 
commentators  estimated  five  to  ten  thousand 
deaths  per  year  are  caused  by  abortions.  As 
the  use  of  antibiotics  and  Increased  care  has 
become  more  common,  a  lower  flgui«  of  one 
thousand  deaths  per  year  may  now  be  more 
accurate.  Nevertheless,  recent  studies  In 
California  and  New  York  Indicate  that  crimi- 
nal abortion  remains  responsible  for  more 
maternal  deaths  than  any  other  cause.  The 
most  common  victims  are  married  house- 
wives, with  several  children,  who  attempted 
to  abort  themselves. 

The  techniques  which  cause  death  are  nu- 
merous and  variable.  Several  of  these  are 
often  combined,  each  contributing  to  the 
'•t*llty-  Oral  medications  are  commonly  fol- 
lowed by  direct  assaults  upon  the  uterus,  ap- 
parenUy  after  the  drugs  seemed  Ineffective. 
These  medications  range  from  Castcur  oil  to 


turpentine.  Fluids  injected  Into  the  uterine 
canal  Include  pine  oU,  lyaol.  soap,  and  al- 
cohol. Among  the  rigid  obJacU  forced  into 
the  uterm  are  chopsUcks,  copper  wire,  cur- 
tain  rods,  knitting  needles,  and  coat  haogen 
Air  te  sometlmea  forced  Into  the  uterus  by 
using  a  catheter,  plastic  straw,  or  football 
pump.  Sepals.  I.e.,  infection.  Is  the  basic 
medical  cause  of  death.  Other  medical 
causes  of  death,  which  may  be  found  in 
oomblnatlon  with  each  other  or  with  sepals, 
include  shock,  hemorrhage,  air  or  fat  em- 
bolism, and  poisoning. 

Even  though  the  abwted  woman  usually 
survives,  almost  all  abortions  performed  by 
persons  other  than  qualified  physicians  cause 
medical  oompllcatlona  which  require  treat- 
ment. As  in  fatal  cases,  the  moat  common 
after-effect  is  sepsis  because  the  uterus  is 
a  delicate  organ  which  Is  highly  susceptible 
to  Infection.  Most  women  who  Induce  their 
own  abortions  fall   to  take  proper  hygienic 
precautions.    Mill    abortionists,    also,    often 
omit  elementary  aseptic  techniques  In  oider 
to  save  time  in  performing  operatlotia  and 
Increase    profits.    To    treat    the    InfecUons 
which  result,  forty  percent  of  women  ad- 
mitted to  hospitals  after  Improper  abortions 
require  blood  transfusions;  the  avelage  hos- 
pital stay  is  seven  days.  In  some  cases  good 
medical    procedure    dictates    an    Immediate 
and  total   hysterectomy  without  a  delay  to 
assess  the  effectiveness  of  antibiotic  therapy. 
All   cases  of  septic  abortion  call  for  early 
diagnosis,   treatment,   and   meticulous  sup- 
portive care. 

The  amount  of  pain  and  humiliation  in- 
filcted  by  abortionists  Is  staggering.  Although 
physician-abortionists  should  be  capable  of 
operating  in  a  professional  manner  without 
causing  serious  compUcatlons,  the  physician 
who  has  become  a  professional  abortionist  Is 
almost  Invariably  a  deviate.  Some  are  al- 
coholics who  operate  with  disastrous  results 
while  they  are  intoxicated,  and  others  are 
sexual  perverts,  as  are  many  non-physlclan 
abortionists.  BCany  criminal  abortionists  have 
little  or  no  medical  training,  and  come  from 
the  ranks  of  elevator  operators,  barbers,  and 
unskilled  laborers.  Posing  as  physicians,  they 
may  attempt  to  perform  a  standard  hospital 
operation  known  as  a  dilatation  and  curet- 
tage, or  "DftC."  TtM  surgeon  dilatea  the  cer- 
vix, introduces  a  long,  seml-«barp,  spoon- 
shaped    instrument    called    a    curette,   and 
scrapes  the  utolne  cavity.  Gentleness  Is  the 
key  to  a  proper  operation;  only  a  physician 
with    obstetrical    training    is    qualified    to 
evacuate  the  uterus.  Unskilled   hands  can 
easily  damage  the  utenu  and  other  nearby 
organs    when    they    attempt    this    deUcate 
procedure. 

The  lack  of  medical  training  Is  com- 
pounded because  anesthetics  are  seldom 
used,  another  attempt  to  complete  operations 
quickly,  and  also  a  precaution  against  a 
medical  accident  resulting  in  complications 
or  homicide.  Accordingly,  the  following  ac- 
count of  an  abortion  Is  understandable: 
Q.  What  did  you  feel  at  that  time? 
A.  Well,  there  was  so  much  pain— and  I 
just  dont — I  can't  explain  It  really.  I  jtist 
know  It  was  like  my  whole  stomach  was  com- 
ing out. 

When  the  current  laws  were  originally  en- 
acted. aU  abortions  were  dangerous  proce- 
dures. Improvements  have  taken  place  in 
medical  practice  since  that  time.  The  0*0 
operation  wUl  be  quite  hannleas  when  per- 
formed in  a  hoapltal  under  sanitary  oondl- 
tKMia  today.  The  renowned  physician  Alan  F. 
Outtmacher  stated : 

"There  is  little  scientific  evidence  that  In 
the  United  States  today  .  .  .  any  marked  de- 
terlwatlon  in  the  physical  condltioo  of 
women,  aborted  for  ther^>euttc  reaaona  In  a 
ha^>ltal  setting,  will  take  place.  ...  If  the 
oparaUon  is  properly  performed  ao  that  no 
Infection  or  laoeratlom  of  tha  oervU  resiilts. 
It  wlU  hava  no  atfeet  on  either  the  health 
of  the  woman  or  her  reproductive  future." 
In  addition  to  the  O  *  O.  an  even  Mfer. 
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and  almost  painless,  method  of  performing 
abortions  In  the  early  stages  of  pregnancy 
recently  has  been  developed.  In  this  pro- 
cedure, the  vacutun  aspiration  method,  a 
tube  connected  to  a  suction  pump  Is  In- 
serted Into  the  utenu.  The  uteral  contents 
are  then  evacuated  by  negative  pressure 
from  the  pump.  Dilatation  Is  often  unneces- 
sary, thereby  eliminating  the  need  for  an 
anesthetic  In  many  cases.  In  contrast  to 
the  Incidence  of  perforation  of  the  uterus 
in  normal  curettage  which  ranges  from 
0.09  per  cent  to  8  per  cent,  the  chance  of 
perforation  with  vacuimi  aspiration  Is  vir- 
tually 0  per  cent;  one  study  reported  no 
cases  of  perforation  in  4,000  pregnancy 
terminations.  Furthermore,  the  entire  pro- 
cedure requires  only  one  to  three  minutes. 
Obviously,  all  the  suffering  women  endure 
because  of  the  restrictive  laws  which  compel 
them  to  perform  crude  and  lethal  opera- 
tions on  themselvas,  or  submit  to  the 
butchery  and  lechery  of  criminal  abortion- 
ists. Is  unnecessary.  If  sanitary  facilities 
were  made  available  to  these  women,  this 
misery  would  be  ailmlnated. 

But  there  are  other  problems  beside 
that  of  the  incompetence  of  the  illegal 
alrartionist.  What  about  the  child  that 
is  the  issue  of  an  unwanted  birth?  What 
of  the  future  life  of  a  teenaged  mother 
who  is  herself  yet  a  child?  What  are  the 
ramifications  on  society  as  a  whole  of 
one  million  illegitimate  births  a  year? 
Many  studies  have  been  done  on  these 
questions.  I  would  like  to  discuss  a  few 
of  them  and  what  they  imply. 

In  1966  a  study  was  reported  in  a 
Scandinavian  Psychiatric  Journal.  The 
aim  of  the  study  was  to  determine  the 
mental  health,  social  adjustment,  and 
educational  level  of  children  bom  after 
their  mothers  had  applied  for  legal  abor- 
tion on  psychiatric  grounds,  and  had 
been  refused.  The  results  showed  the 
damage.  Twenty -eight  percent  of  the 
ctiildren  underwent  some  sort  of  psychi- 
atric care  in  a  clinic  or  hospital  as  com- 
pared with  only  15  percent  of  the  control 
group.  Eighteen  percent  were  classUled 
as  delinquents  as  opposed  to  8  percent 
of  the  control  group.  The  authors  of  this 
study  look  upon  these  figures  as  dgnifi- 
cant,  as  well  as  the  following  figure  of 
the  welfare  statistic  that  14  percent  of 
the  unwanted  children  were  on  public 
assistance,  while  only  2  percent  of  the 
control  group  was  on  welfare. 

The  conclusion  to  which  the  authors  of 
ttie  study  come  is  this:  The  hardships 
for  unwanted  children  throughout  their 
lives  are  far  greater  in  every  aspect  of 
society  than  for  other  children.  They  go 
on  to  say  that — 

The  very  fact  that  a  woman  seeks  an 
authorized  abortion,  no  matter  how  trivial 
her  grounds  may  appear  to  some,  means 
that  the  expected  child  wlU  run  a  larger 
risk  than  Its  peers  of  an  Inferior  standing 
In  life. 

The  proUem  of  unwanted  children  is  a 
critical  one,  and  occurs  most  often  In 
poor  families.  They  are  most  likdy  to 
have  larger  families,  and  are  more  likely 
to  suffer  the  111  effects  of  too  many  chil- 
dren. It  has  always  been  the  case  HxbX 
If  a  wealttiy  woman  wanted  an  abortion, 
it  was  available  to  her.  Poor  women,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  been  compelled  to 
bear  their  unwanted  tdiUdren  and  to 
subject  them  to  the  deprived  environ- 
ment of  poverty.  Studies  have  demon- 
strated that  in  the  United  States  alone, 
oxvin 0«7— Part  la 


there  are  presently  about  5.4  million 
medically  indigent  women  in  need  of 
fan^  {banning.  Other  social  ills,  not 
necessarily  limited  to  the  poor,  affect 
the  families  of  unwanted  children :  in  an 
early  marriage  fen-  instance,  the  youn« 
father  is  forced  out  of  the  educational 
process  and  into  a  Job  of  unskilled  labor. 
He  is  rarely  able  to  go  back  to  adttocA 
or  into  a  training  program  for  fear  that 
the  little  money  he  is  getting  would  stop 
coming  in. 

The  child,  then,  is  born  in  a  poverty- 
subsistence  emironment,  with  all  the 
attendant  deprivations — ^lack  of  educa- 
tion, unstable  family  situation,  malnu- 
trition— which  contribute  to  the  creation 
of  an  unhappy,  unstable  adult  who  has 
a  difficult  time  adjusting  to  society.  The 
report  goes  on  to  elaborate: 

Children  who  lack  a  welcoming  and 
nunUirlng  parental  home  can  be  ooimted 
along  a  continuum  of  extrusion  from  the 
family  origin.  The  continuum  liududes 
•doptton,  foster  home  placement,  court 
action  for  neglect  and  dependency,  and  less 
severe  but  Indifferent  or  otherwise  unsatis- 
factory parental  role  performance  within  the 
family  of  origin. 

It  further  states  that — 

Children  bom  and  living  In  their  early 
years  imder  psychological  rejection  by 
motbers.  social  abandonment  by  fathers, 
poverty,  and  other  disadvantaged  conditions, 
are  exposed  to  the  risk  of  Impaired  devtiop- 
ment  which,  regardless  of  all  other  conse- 
quence. Is  economically  Important  as  a 
cause  of  Inferior  eamli>g  power  at  maturity. 

The  report  also  discusses  the  problon 
of  older  women,  taken  out  of  the  labor 
maricet  when  they  had  children  at  an 
earlier  age.  These  mothers  usually  try 
to  get  back  into  the  labor  maitet,  but 
are  effectively  restricted  because  of  their 
age,  lack  of  skill  and  limited  educational 
background. 

Another  problem  is  that  of  how  the 
mother  deals  with  abortion.  Our  op- 
pcxients  would  have  us  believe  that  the 
mother  who  seeks  an  abortion  Is  inltialty 
abnonnal.  or  if  she  is  not,  that  the  abor- 
tion will  cause  her  to  have  massive  feel- 
ings of  guilt  which  will  haunt  her  con- 
science for  the  rest  of  her  life.  Tliis  is 
simply  not  the  case.  In  a  review  of  studies 
on  the  subject,  Dr.  Oeorge  8.  Walter,  in 
"Obstetrics  and  Gynecology",  published 
in  1970,  says  that: 

Consideration  of  the  emotional  stresses  of 
parturition  would  suggest  that  Induced  abor- 
tion could  be  a  traumatic  and  «<MwgiT»g 
episode  In  a  woman's  life.  Extensive  review 
of  the  Utecature  reveals  that  this  has  not 
been  true.  In  foet,  for  the  healthy  woman 
with  a  h^>py  marriage,  abortion  Is  moat  often 
truly  thoaputlc  .  .  . 

He  also  points  out  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant reasons  why  abortion  is  not  part 
of  our  naticnal  f aznily  planning  policies 
attitudes  within  the  health  prtrfession 
itself: 

Abortloii  is  foreign  to  the  attitudes  festered 
In  physicians  during  their  medical  training: 
Oie  gyneodogtst,  the  one  to  do  tha  abortion, 
baa  a  baaio  psyehcdogleal  oonfllet.  A  wbol* 
gansrmtlon  of  profeaslonal  haalth  woikeis  re- 
fUMS  to  let  the  myth  die  out  that  abortion 
wm  brsiMuahly  hann  a  woman  and  aome- 
bow  place  a  stigma  on  her.  Phyilelaiia  remain 
adamant.  Hie  male  physician  wont  let  the 
woman  dedde-Hremlnlscent  of  the  moralistic 
atUtude  about  pain  rdlef  in  chUdblrth  before 


Queen  Victoria  demanded  It  for  hersdf .  The 
pregnant  woman  symbolizes  proof  of  male 
potency,  and  If  the  male  loosens  his  rule  over 
women  and  grants  them  the  right  to  dlqxMe 
of  that  proof  when  they  want  to,  the  men 
then  fed  terribly  threatened  lest  the  woman 
can,  at  will,  rob  them  of  their  potency  and 
masculinity.  This  fiauntlng  of  traditional 
subservience  may  be  one  of  the  more  powerful 
and  less  conscious  determinants  of  our  Ir- 
rational opposition  to  granting  women  the 
right  to  decide  matters  In  this  crucial  area 
of  their  lives.  It  may  also  function  In  the 
frequent  Insistence  upon  sterlllEatlon  as  a 
"package  deal"  with  aborUon.  In  this  way. 
the  male  physician  can  maintain  control. . .  . 

There  is  also  the  severe  problem  of 
population  growth.  Although  the  rate 
seems  to  have  leveled  off,  most  statisti- 
cians agree  that  at  the  present  rates  of 
birth  and  death,  smd  at  the  rate  we  use 
up  natural  resources,  we  will  have  an  ex- 
treme global  survival  problem  by  the  year 
2020. 

The  President's  Commission  on  Popu- 
lation Growth  acknowledges  the  problem 
by  supporting  abortion  as  one  of  the  ac- 
ceptable methods  of  family  planning: 

The  abortion  issue  raises  a  great  number 
of  moral,  legal,  public  health  and  demo- 
graphic concerns.  As  a  group,  the  Commis- 
sion has  carefully  considered  these  issues 
and  based  on  their  personal  views,  individual 
meml>ers  of  the  Commission  have  resolved 
these  questions  differently. 

A  few  members  of  the  Commission  are 
opposed  to  abortion.  These  Commissioners 
consider  abortion  a  remedial  measure,  and 
choose  to  emphasize  society's  responsibility 
for  improving  and  enriching  the  lives  of  all 
citizens. 

Some  Commissioners  approve  of  abortion 
only  under  the  specific  conditions  set  forth 
In  the  American  Law  Institute  model  abor- 
tion statute.  Iliese  Oommlssloners  believe 
that  no  woman  should  be  forced  to  bear  a 
Child,  thereby  endangering  her  physical  and 
mental  health.  Their  concern  Is  that  abor- 
tion be  available  only  on  a  limited  basis 
and  that  it  be  considered  as  a  last  resort  to 
protect  life  and  health. 

The  majority  of  the  Commission  believes 
that  ioomen  should  be  free  to  determine 
their  own  fertility,  that  the  matter  of  abor- 
tion should  be  Uft  to  the  conscience  of  the 
individual  ooncemed.  in  consultation  with 
her  physician,  and  that  the  states  should 
be  encouraged  to  eriact  affirmative  statutes 
creating  a  clear  and  positive  framework  for 
the  practice  of  abortion  on  request.  (Empha- 
sis added) 

OONCLUBIOir 

lliis  bill  is  the  product  of  many 
months  work  and  the  assistance  of 
many,  many  individuals  and  groups  ac- 
tive in  the  fields  of  women's  rl^ts  and 
constitutional  law.  I  would  like  at  this 
VKixA  to  express  my  thanks  to  a  few  of 
them:  the  Womens  National  Atmrtion 
Action  Coalition,  WONAAC;  the  Nation- 
al Organization  for  Wcmen.  NOW;  Zero 
Population  Growth,  I>r.  Barbara  Roberts 
of  the  Pre-Term  Clinic  in  Washington. 
D.C.,  Matilde  Zimmerman.  Carol  Fore- 
man. Professor  Thomas  Emerson  of  Yale 
Law  School,  Harriet  Pllpel  and  John 
Rlgby. 

The  introduction  of  this  bill  is  the  be- 
ginning of  a  nationwide  effort  to  secure 
its  enactment.  It  is  now  up  to  the  women 
of  this  country  and  their  supporters  to 
see  that  it  is  considered  in  public  hear- 
ings, passed  by  both  Houses  of  Congress 
and  signed  into  law  by  the  President. 

Not  one  more  child  should  come  into 
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this  world  unwanted.  Not  one  more  woi  n- 
an  should  be  compelled  to  carry  a  ch  Id 
that  she  does  not  want.  Not  one  m(  re 
woman  should  have  to  die  on  the  fllti  ly 
table  of  an  Illegal  abortionist. 
I  Include  the  following  material: 

HJl.  14716 
A  bill  to  enforce  the  conatltutlonal  right  of 

f  em&les  to  termlnAte  pregnancies  th«t  tli  »y 

do  not  wish  to  continue 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hone 
of  Rejneaentativei  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Thftt  (a)  T  M 
Congress  finds  and  declares  that — 

(1 )  the  constitutional  right  of  privacy,  ei  a- 
bodled  In  the  First,  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth  a:  id 
Ninth  Amendments  to  the  Constitution  af 
the  United  States,  and  applicable  to  tie 
States  through  the  due  process  clause  of  t  le 
Fourteenth  Amendment  thereto.  Includes  t  ke 
right  of  any  female  to  terminate  a  pregnan  ry 
that  she  does  not  wish  to  continue; 

(2)  this  right  Is  a  fundamental  and  1  i- 
herent  right,  and  Is  likewise  not  subject  o 
Infringement  by  the  United  States  or  by  tl  le 
several  States  by  virtue  of  the  due  proc«« 
clatise  of  the  Fifth  Amendment  to  the  Coi  l- 
stltutlon  of  the  United  States  and  the  di  le 
process  and  equal  protection  clauses  of  tl  le 
Fourteenth  Amendment  thereto: 

(3)  there  la  no  countervailing  feder  a, 
State,  or  public  Interest  of  a  compelling  >r 
other  nature  sufficient  to  Justify  the  L  i- 
frlngement  of  this  right  by  the  United  Stat  m 
or  any  State. 

(b)  In  order  to  secure  the  constitution  U 
rights  set  forth  In  subsection  (a)  and  ttls 
subsection,  and  In  the  exercise  of  Its  pow«r  M 
enforce  the  Fifth  and  Fourteenth  Amenl- 
ments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit  A 
States,  the  Congress  declares  that  It  is  nece  i- 
sary  to  prohibit  the  United  States  and  tie 
several  States  from  enacting  or  enforcing  ai  ly 
law.  State  constitutional  provision,  regula- 
tion, policy,  or  other  device  which  InfrlngM 
upon  the  said  right  in  any  way,  or  which  d  t- 
pcivee  any  female  of  access  to  adequate  mei  1- 
Ical  assistance  In  the  exercise  of  such  rigl  t. 

Sxc.  a.  Neither  the  United  States  nor  aiiy 
State  shall  enact  or  enforce  any  law.  State 
constitutional  provision,  regulation,  poIl<y, 
or  other  device  which  infringes  the  right  of 
any  female  to  terminate  a  pregnancy  tti^t 
she  does  not  wish  to  continue,  or  which  <  e- 
prlves  any  female  of  access  to  adequate  me  Il- 
eal assistance  In  the  exercise  of  such  right . 

Sxc.  3.  Notwithstanding  the  amount  in 
controversy,  and  notwithstanding  the  pro  rl- 
slons  of  section  3283  of  title  38,  United  Sta  les 
Code,  or  any  successor  provision  thereto,  1  he 
district  courts  of  the  United  States  shall  hi  ve 
Jurisdiction  over  actions  brought  to  enfo:  ce 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  Including  but  i  ot 
limited  to  Jurisdiction  to  grant  injunct  ve 
relief  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  Ad 

Sbc.  4.  As  used  In  this  Act,  the  term 
"State"  means  any  of  the  several  States  of 
the  United  States,  the  District  of  Oolumt  la, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  he 
territories  and  possessions  of  the  Unl«d 
States. 

Sac.  S.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  he 
i4>pllcatlon  of  any  provision  thereof  to  my 
person  or  circumstance  is  Judicially  deter- 
mined to  be  invalid,  the  remainder  of  flbls 
Act  or  the  application  of  such  provisloi  to 
other  persons  or  circumstances  shall  not  be 
affected  by  such  determination. 

Sxc.  6.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "At  or- 
Uon  Rights  Act  of  1973". 

A  Pkotsstant  MnnsTKK's  Vtxw 
(By  Joseph  F.  Fletcher,  8.TJ>.) 

It  Is  not  possible  to  speak  of  "Protestan 
ism's  position  on  abortion"  in  anything  IL^ 
the  way  we  can  apeak  of  Catholldsm's,  be- 
ca\ue  of  the  pluralism  of  Protestant  teach- 
ing and  church  organization.  Historically, 
bofh  traditions  In  Western  Christianity  have 


opposed  Indueed  ab<»tk>n.  apeciflcally  on 
grounds  of  alleged  homicide  in  the  case  of 
OatlKdlo  marallats,  and  In  a  lees  defined, 
vaguer  way  by  ProtestanU  as  a  dlsregaid  of 
the  "sacredness"  of  life— a  klad  o(  Tltallam.' 

Some  Protestant  ctaurohes.  but  only  a  few, 
have  declared  themselves  on  this  urgent 
problem  of  conscience.  To  whatever  extent 
the  National  Council  of  Oburehes  ■pnaki  for 
pan-Protestant  attitudes,  adroeatss  of  a  ft«e 
and  reqMnslble  ethics  of  abortion  welootne  Its 
liMl  approval  of  abortion  for  the  sake  of  the 
patient's  health.  The  Lambeth  Conference  of 
1968,  speaking  for  Episcopalians,  allowed 
abortion  for  "medical  necessity" — which  can 
cover  a  wide  range  of  health  concerns.  Per- 
haps the  most  positively  favorable  poaltlons 
have  been  taken  by  the  American  Baptists 
(1968),  who  favor  abortion  on  request  In  the 
first  trimester  of  pregnancy,  and  thereafter 
upon  medical  Indication,  and  the  Unltarlan- 
Unlversallsts  (1968),  who  would  abollBh  ex- 
isting laws  and  leave  the  decision  entirely  to 
duly  licensed  physicians  and  their  patients. 
The  majority  of  Protestant  churches  have 
remained  silent  and  will  probably  stay  that 
way  until  the  question  Is  resolved  for  them  In 
the  social-cultural  debate.  They  will  not  give 
much  leadership,  even  If  their  opposition  to 
medically  responsible  abortion  is  not  as 
plalnapoken  and  theologicaUy  sophisticated 
as  CathoUclam's. 

Sometimes  Protestants  take  the  Catholic 
position — e.g.,  Karl  Barth  and  Dietrich  Bon- 
hoeffer.*  Roman  Catholics  can  occasionally 
come  close  to  the  liberal  Protestant  and  Jew- 
ish position — e.g.,  the  Jesuit  authors  Joseph 
Donceel  and  Thomas  Wassmer.  who  question 
the  poet-Thomas  "doctrine"  of  Immediate 
animation.' 

As  to  popular  or  rank-and-file  opinion,  the 
American  people  at  all  Income  and  educa- 
tional levels  are  pretty  well  repreeented  In 
a  survey  of  New  York  which  Included  48  dis- 
cernible subgroups  and  subculttu'es.*  Favor- 
ing a  change  m  the  SUt«  law  (which  allows 
abortion  only  to  save  the  patient's  life)  were 
98  per  cent  of  the  Jews,  83  per  cent  of  the 
Protestants,  and — remarkably — 72  per  cent 
of  the  Catholics.  When  those  whose  religious 
affiliations  were  only  nominal  were  excluded 
the  resvilts  were  not  markedly  different:  94 
per  cent  of  the  Jews,  78  per  cent  of  the  Prot- 
estants, 63  per  cent  of  the  Catholics.  Of  the 
entire  population  76  per  cent  favored  liberal- 
ization of  the  law,  17  per  cent  opposed  It. 
and  8  per  cent  were  undecided. 

The  fact  is  that  the  CathoUc  view  of  abor- 
tion as  "murder"  and  the  Protectant  taboo 
have  never  been  convincing,  only  Inhibiting; 
In  the  modem  world  of  scientific  biology  and 
medicine,  combined  with  an  ethics  of  respon- 
sible decision  rather  than  submission  to  In- 
flexible moral  laws,  these  traditional  church 
poaltlons  become  more  and  more  archaic. 

As  Oarrett  Hardin  has  pointed  out.  the 
real  issue  is  not  whether  we  can  Justify 
abortion,  but  whether  we  can  Justify 
compulsory  pregnancy.*  My  personal  convic- 
tion (or  "bias"  to  those  who  do  not  share  It) 
Is  that  we  cannot  ordinarly  Justify  compul- 
sory pregnancy,  that  In  most  situations  we 
ought  not  to  compel  anybody  either  to  con- 
ceive or  bear  a  child  against  her  will,  and 
that  abortion  ui>on  request  should  be  ipor- 
ally  licit  unless  medically  contralndlcatsd. 

My  own  view — perhaps  It  Is  better  called  a 
suspicion — la  that  the  motivation  behind  the 
historic  thecAoglcal  and  legislative  protalM- 
tioos  and  reertrlctlons  on  abortloa  came  from 
conscious  and  unconscious  male  chauvinism. 
Women  are  stlU  regarded  by  many  as  baby 
machines,  pre-  and  postnatal.  There  ts  a 
widespread  feeling,  nontheologlcal  and  non- 
dootrlnalre.  mertiy  rMlglous  and  psychosex- 
ual.  urtilch  restste  a  rational  ethics  and  lib- 
eral legislation.  This  taboo,  so  typical  of  Prot- 
eatantlsm,  expresses  Itself  In  tautologies  like 
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"a  Ufa  la  a  Ufa" — ^not  knowing  or  offering  any 
meiaphyslcal  argumenu  at  aU.  It  Is  an  atti- 
tude only,  sublocieal  but  hlglily  potent  as  a 
culture-dynamic. 

People  retnfaroe  this  feeling,  howsTsr.  with 
certain  prudential  (although  not  uauaUy 
well-founded)  reasons  for  opposing  rssponsl- 
bls  abortion  even  If  the  sltusiUon  calls  for  it. 
Thsse  an  suppossdly  piagmatlo  objeottons  in 
addition  to  appeala  to  metaphyseal  "doc- 
trlnss"  and  predetermlnatlve  moral  rules.  It 
Is  said  In  Protestant  circles,  as  In  Catholic, 
that  abortion  ts  bad  for  ths  patient's  health, 
that  It  undermines  respect  for  life,  and  that 
It  encourages  extramarital  sex  rdaUons. 
(These  objections  were  all  used  at  one  Ume 
to  oppose  birth  control.)  But  mayl>e  an  \in- 
expressed  and  powerful  objection  is  tSiat  re- 
sponsible abortion,  especially  upon  request, 
may  give  women  the  final  control  over  re- 
production. 

Our  task  is  to  reeducate  people  on  a  deeper 
level  than  logic,  not  Just  by  trying  to  show 
them  the  morass  of  Inoonststenoles  In  these 
objections,  but  at  the  levti  of  emplrloal  fact 
and  a  situational  venatlUty  which  fits  ttie  re- 
alities of  modem  life,  of  human  need,  and  of 
social  welfare. 

There  are  several  basic  Issues  poeed  by  cur- 
rent proposals  to  ameliorate  and  relattvlae 
the  rigid  laws  and  popular  morality  of  the 
nineteenth  centxiry.  The  first  of  these  op- 
pressive laws  In  America  only  came  In  1827. 
Proteetantlam  as  such  has  no  clear  thought 
or  voice  about  these  Issues. 

1.  The  philo$ophioal  issue.  Is  abortion  a 
form  of  homicide?  And  If  so:  (1)  Why?  (2) 
Under  what  circumstances  Is  It  Justifiable? 

2.  The  ethical  issue.  Is  abortion  Inherently 
and  always  wrong  ("sinful"  In  theological 
language) — l.e..  Is  it  as  such  moraUy  evil:  If 
It  is  wrong  only  extrinslcaUy  and  aooordlng  to 
the  particular  situation,  what  conditions  and 
contexts  make  it  so?  What  would  make  it 
good  and  right? 

3.  The  theological  issue.  Are  we  human  be- 
ings stewards  of  Ood's  gift  of  life,  ourselves 
responsible  for  producing  lives  carefully  and 
creatively,  or  are  we  only  subratlonal  instru- 
ments of  a  reproductive  process  over  which 
we  may  not  exercise  any  control.  l.e..  req>on- 
slbllity?  A  subquestlon  Is:  If  we  may  or 
should  exercise  a  responsible  control  over  the 
initiation  of  life,  as  in  the  prevention  of 
conception  (which  Protestantism  generally 
Improves) .  then  why  not  exercise  It  over  the 
termination  of  life,  as  in  the  Intemiptlon  of 
unwanted  pregnancies  at  the  start? 

4.  The  legal  issue.  Should  anybody  be  re- 
quired or  compelled  to  bear  a  obUd  against 
her  will,  and  If  so,  when  and  why? 

6.  The  social  issue.  Should  we  tolerate, 
when  it  can  be  prevented,  the  presence  in  our 
ooaoxaon  life  of  unwanted  children,  defective 
human  beings,  or  a  contaminated  genetic 
pod,  and  dangerously  large  numbers  of  peo- 
ple? Should  Induced  abortion  not  be  a  part 
of  our  total  birth  control  program  and  a 
legitimate  means  of  voluntary  parenthood? 

Some  may  wish  to  add  a  alxth  issue,  i.e.,  a 
blotheologloal  one.  Is  a  human  being  a  body 
animated  or  "infused"  by  a  "soul."  or  Is  It 
a  psychophysical  organism  with  certain  per- 
sonal-social characteristics  to  be  deteimlned 
empirically  and  experlentlaUy — not  specula- 
tively, as  in  the  soul  theory? 

Medicine  has  a  disturbing  way  of  posing 
new  qiiestlons  of  right  and  wrong,  and  then 
of  reducing  the  range  or  Incidence  of  situa- 
tions m  which  the  questions  arise.  For  ex- 
ample, obstetrics  and  gynecology  have  shown 
us  a  way  of  safely  Interrupting  pregnancy, 
only  later  to  reduce  or  narrow  the  need  by 
preventive  care. 

The  need  for  surgical  abortions  may  be 
falling  off  due  to  early  embryo  examinations 
by  which  It  is  passible  to  foreteU  deformi- 
ties by  taking  amniotic  and  tissue  samples. 
PrevenUves  such  as  the  antlrubella  vaccine 
are  at  hand.  Bventually  microbiology  and 
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genetic  selection  wlU  reduce  the  frequent 
of  Indications  for  abortion. 

The  best  method  of  voluntary  parenthood 
BOW  ts  abortion.  Tbe  Swedish  synthetle  abor- 
ttfsdent  F6103  Is  parhifw  a  prototype  of 
tbe  BO-caUed  "moralnc-after"  pUl  which  wlU 
shortly  replace  the  mechanical  abortion  of 
fertilized  ova  by  lUD's.  making  abortion 
much  more  convenient  and  reliable. 

Indeed,  abortion  In  this  prenldatton  form 
vould  appear  to  be  not  only  the  best  method 
of  birth  control  but  the  only  method — since 
aU  other  methods  of  voluntary  parenthood 
are  forms  of  conception  control,  not  l>lrth 
control.  The  issue  over  atxntlon  Is  In  fact 
tbe  only  real  Issue  In  "birth  control,"  when 
this  term  is  correctly  understood. 

Tbe  Bucosssfiil  thrust  of  the  AbOTtlon  Law 
Beform  Association  In  England  In  recent 
years,  leading  to  the  Reform  BUI  of  1967, 
Showed  Parliament  that  the  usual  religious 
opposition  Is  rejected  by  the  conscience  of 
tbe  electorate.  Our  legislatures  In  Amorlca 
have  that  lesson  coming  to  them  too. 

As  we  detect  a  growing  open-mlndedness 
In  both  Protestant  and  CathoUc  discussions 
of  abortion,  we  have  reason  to  hope  that  the 
lesson  wUl  be  learned  sooner  rather  than 
ktter.  As  the  aggiomamento  or  updating  of 
CathoUc  and  Protestant  thinking  forges 
ahead,  we  can  see  that  the  hard  test  of 
ecimienlcal  relations  Is  less  doctrinal  or  a 
matter  of  what  we  beUeve,  and  more  a  mat- 
ter of  ethics — of  what  we  do  about  what  we 
believe.  Our  highest  Ideals  and  best  values 
can  destroy  us  If  they  are  trapped  by  rigid 
and  suffocating  rule  for  or  against  any  hu- 
man need. 
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A  RxroKif  Rabbi's  Vbw 
(By  Israel  R.  llargoUea,  Ph.  D.) 

The  baalc  ethical  code  that  underglrds  the 
faith  of  Judaism,  and  Indeed  much  of  the 
faith  and  phUoeophy  of  the  Western  world. 
Is  crystallized  In  the  Ten  Commandments. 
Tte  classic  command  "Thou  shalt  not  mur- 
der {Lo  rtrtsach)"  stlU  remains  the  most 
profound  moral  restraint  on  what  many  con- 
sider tbe  naturally  predatory  Instinct  of  man, 
and  a  haunting  reproach  to  nations'  aggres- 
Blona  and  conquests: 

The  entire  question  of  abortion,  whether 
it  Is  explored  from  the  religious,  medical,  or 
legal  point  of  view,  hinges  on  the  baflUng 
problem  of  how  to  define  the  fetus.  Is  It 
truly  a  spiritual  entity  In  and  of  Itself,  or  does 
It  merely  contain  aU  of  the  myriad  poten- 
tialities of  humanity  by  virtue  of  Its  being 
an  Integral  part  of  another  human  being, 
without,  however,  posaesslng  an  Independent 
life  and  soul  of  Its  own?  If  the  former  Is 
true,  then  the  ethical  Imperative  "Tliou  shalt 
not  miurder"  is  ^>pllcable  as  much  to  the 
fetus  as  to  a  fuU-grown  man,  and  we  would 
have  to  consider  abortion  for  any  reason  wUl- 
ful  murder.  If  the  latter  ts  true,  as  many 
of  the  greatest  Jewish  scholars  believed,  then 
the  right  to  have  an  aixirtlon  would  be  a 


perfectly  legitimate  lafal  exercise  ot  parental 
privilege  In  certain  circumstances. 

In  Exodus  21:21-38,  we  rsad:  "And  If  men 
strive  together,  and  hurt  a  woman  with  child, 
so  that  her  firolt  depart,  and  yet  no  harm 
foUow.  be  shall  be  surely  flnsd.  according  as 
the  woman's  husband  shaU  lay  upaa  him; 
and  he  shaU  pay  as  the  Judges  determine.  But 
If  any  hann  follow,  then  thou  shalt  give  life 
for  life."  "Hie  Inference  clearly  to  be  drawn 
from  this  principle  of  Biblical  law  was  that 
the  destruction  of  the  fetus  was  equivalent  to 
damaging  property,  not  to  the  klUlng  of  a 
human  being,  for  It  was  a  part  at  the  mother, 
and  damages  had  to  be  piaid  for  the  Injury 
to  her.  This  became  a  capital  offense,  or  mur- 
der, only  "If  ahy  harm  follow,"  In  other 
words.  If  the  woman  hersdf  died  as  a  result 
of  the  Injury. 

According  to  Rabbinical  law  In  the  Tal- 
mud, that  vast  encyclopedia  of  sefaolarly 
Inteipretetlons  of  BlbUcal  law:  "If  a  wonoan 
has  great  dlflknilty  In  giving  birth  to  her 
chUd.  It  Is  permitted  to  dsstroy  the  child  to 
save  her  life.  If  the  chUd  puts  forth  Its 
head  or  most  of  Its  body.  It  may  no  longer 
be  destroyed  to  save  Its  mother,  because  one 
life  must  not  be  pushed  aside  for  another" 
(Ahalot  7:6).  Obviously,  the  majority  of  the 
Rabbis  of  the  Tklmudlc  era.  which  covered 
the  first  five  centuries  of  ttxe  common  era, 
did  not  subscribe  to  the  Pythagorean 
doctrine  that  the  soiU  enters  at  conception. 
Tniitead,  they  were  prepared,  up  to  the  very 
moment  when  the  greater  part  of  the  chUd 
emerged  from  the  womb,  to  eliminate  It  for 
the  sake  of  the  mother.  It  liecame  a  Uving 
soul,  a  Nefesh,  only  when  It  detached  Itself 
from  Its  mother,  and  only  then  was  It  deemed 
to  be  a  human  life  that  may  not  be  pushed 
aside  for  another.  In  Rabbinic  terminology, 
the  fetus  Is  "Ayver  yerech  Imo  hoo."  para 
vlseem  matrum — mother's  loin,  an  Intejgral 
part  of  the  mother's  flesh.  Indeed,  If  It  should 
dls  during  birth,  or  even  during  the  first 
thirty  days  of  Infancy,  no  funeral  service 
Is  held,  no  Kaddlsh,  or  memorial  prayer  for 
tbe  dead,  need  be  recited,  because  It  Is  as 
though,  not  having  been  endowed  with  suf- 
ficient ^Jan  trttal  and  IndlvlduaUty,  this  chUd 
Is  not  considered  to  have  Uved  at  all. 

Rabbi  Joshua  Falk.  outstanding  Tal- 
mudlc  scholar  of  the  seventeeth  century.  In 
his  brilliant  commentary  of  M'Irat  Aynaylm 
on  the  Choahen  Mishpat.  435,  end  of  section 
8,  declared:  "WhUe  the  fetus  Is  within  the 
body  of  the  mother.  It  may  be  destroyed 
even  though  It  Is  aUve,  for  every  fetus  that 
does  not  come  out,  or  has  not  come  out  Into 
the  light  of  the  world.  Is  not  described  as  a 
Nefesh  (a  Uvlng  soul ] ." 

Rabbi  Jacob  Emdsn.  the  most  gifted  Jewish 
scholar  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  once 
questioned  regarding  the  ethical  and  legal 
ramifications  of  abortion.  This  towering  au- 
thority answered  Iwldly  that  it  is  not  only 
permissible  to  conduct  an  al>ortion  in  order 
to  save  the  life  of  the  mother,  but  even  to 
spare  her  excessive  torture  In  chUdblrth. 

During  the  nineteenth  oenttiry.  Rabbi 
Solomon  of  Bkola.  the  revered  sage  who  was 
the  author  of  Bet  Shlomo.  Indicated  therein 
that  there  can  be  no  objection  of  any  sort  to 
an  atxvtlan  performed  within  the  first  forty 
days  of  gestation,  and  that  It  may  also  be 
done  at  any  time  thereafter.  If  the  fetus 
threatens  the  life  or  health  of  the  mother. 

The  most  recent  statement  on  this  subject 
by  a  unlversaUy  recognized  authority  on 
Jewish  nKiraUty  was  that  of  tbe  late  8e- 
pti^iMtiff  Chief  Rabbi  Ben  Zion  Uzlel  In  thu 
century.  He  concluded,  after  a  broad  analysis 
of  abortion,  than  an  unborn  fetus  Is  prehu- 
man, not  a  Nefesh,  a  soul,  at  aU,  and  has  no 
Independent  life.  It  is  indistinguishable  from 
Its  mother,  and  Just  as  a  person  may  choose 
to  sacrifice  a  limb  of  his  body  In  order 
to  l>e  cured  of  a  worae  malady,  ao  may  the 
fetus  tie  destooyed  for  the  mother's  sake. 


Precisely  Iwcause  I  am  a  Befom  rabbi,  and 
lest  my  position  be  susoeptllde  to  attack  on 
the  grounds  that  It  fllss  In  the  face  of  Jewish 
tradition.  I  have  ddlberattfy  rested  my  case 
on  the  Interpretations  of  sages  whose  respect 
for  the  Orthodox  Jewish  methods  can  never 
l>e  qusstlooed.  NatoraUy.  there  were  others 
who  differed,  and  decried  abortion  as  a  sin, 
exactly  as  some  religious  isaderi  do  today. 
However,  the  poaltlop  of  the  men  whom  I 
have  cited  remains,  in  my  considered  Judg- 
auaat.  ttie  most  enlightened  and  accurate 
standards  of  ethical  Jewish  oonoepta  In  this 
fihaUmiging  fidd. 

It  is  aU  too  easy  to  dismiss  the  entire  sub- 
ject of  abortion,  as  so  many  hoUer-than-thou 
religionists  do,  under  the  ominous  hearting 
of  "sin."  I  deem  such  spinel  ess  and  Irrational 
suliservlence  to  the  dogmatism  of  thedo- 
glans,  who  speculate  with  fined  detachment 
upon  such  matten  In  their  Cloistered  ivory 
towers,  unbecoming  to  the  rational  and 
largely  moral  society  of  a  great  nation.  I  sug- 
gest that  the  truly  clvlllaed  mind  would  l>e 
hard  put  to  devise  a  greater  sin  than  to  con- 
demn a  hdplesB  Infant  to  a  life  of  permanent 
deformity,  or  to  the  twUl^t  world  of  the 
Slum  and  orphanage,  or  to  the  cold  environ- 
ment of  a  home  In  which  It  Is  not  welcome. 
If  there  Is  to  be  any  talk  of  sin,  then  here  la 
where  it  may  l>e  found. 

If  tbe  sexual  function  of  man  was  meant  to 
be  directed  strictly  to  the  purpose  of  procrea- 
tion, then,  Uke  other  meml>en  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  he  would  experience  the  sexual 
drive  only  on  regular,  aet  occasions,  devised 
by  nature  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  species. 
The  fact  is,  however,  that  man,  and  man 
alone,  has  been  granted  the  txxm  of  an  un- 
restricted aextial  appetite  as  an  Intimate 
expression  of  love  that  is  vinllmlted  by  time 
or  aeaaon.  How  he  exercises  this  privilege  Is 
undeniably  of  some  moral  and  legal  concern 
to  tbe  community.  However,  as  long  as  men 
and  women  find  It  in  their  hearts  to  fulfill 
their  love  for  and  Joy  In  each  other  through 
sexual  Intercourse,  there  is  no  law  of  nature 
or  of  God,  no  ethical  Imperative  or  moral 
compiUsion,  that  requires  that  such  love  and 
Joy  must  perforce  lead  to  conception  and 
birth. 

Until  a  ChUd  Is  actiuJly  t>om  into  the 
world.  It  is  literally  part  of  its  mother's  body, 
and  belongs  only  to  her  and  her  mate.  It  does 
not  belong  to  society  at  aU,  nor  has  It  t>een 
accepted  into  any  faith.  Its  existence  Is  en- 
tirely and  exclusively  tbe  business  and  con- 
cern of  Its  parents,  whether  they  are  married 
or  not.  It  is  men  and  women  who  alone  must 
decide  whether  or  not  they  wish  their  union 
to  lead  to  the  birth  of  a  chUd,  not  the  syna- 
gogue or  church,  and  certainly  not  the  state. 
Judaism  declared  a  long  time  ago  that  the 
essence  of  religion  Is  not  theological,  which 
Is  q>eculative  at  best,  or  metaphysical,  which 
Is  a  realm  both  elualve  and  frustrating,  but 
rather  unswerving  devotion  to  ethical  stand- 
ards and  moral  principles.  It  Is  theology  and 
metaphysics  that  are  divisive  and  even,  aU 
too  frequently,  destructive  and  repressive.  All 
religions  are  grounded  on  ethics,  and  it  Is  this 
common  foundation  and  aspiration  that 
transcends  the  differences,  harmonizes,  and 
uzUtes. 

RAUglon,  In  this  highest  and  most  unlver- 
aal  sense,  calls  upon  each  of  us  to  disavow 
the  old  taboos  that  suggest  that  famUy  plan- 
ning and  abortion  are  sinful.  Let  us  spsert 
proudly  and  honestly  that,  as  creative  part- 
nen  of  Ood.  we  reeerve  the  right  to  buUd 
our  families  puiposefuUy  and  JoyfuUy,  not 
accidentally  and  reluctantly.  Let  us  declare 
unequlvooaUy  that  the  sexxial  relations  of 
human  beings  and  their  reproduettve  con- 
sequences are  not  the  boitnass  of  the  state, 
but  rather  free  dertskms  that  free  people 
have  every  right  to  makt  tat  thsmselvee  in  a 
free  society. 
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A  liim«fi  Catholic's  Vam 
(By  Joseph  F.  Doneeel,  SJ..  Fh.  D. 

I  fuUy  sens  with  ths  bsslo  OsthoUe  brln- 
elpls  th«t  we  are  never  sUowed  to  kli  an 
innocent  human  being.  Thantan,  If  ^ere 
IB  a  real  human  being  froaa  Cbe  mome  it  of 
conception,  aix>rtlon  would  have  to  be 
sldered  Immoral  at  any  stage  of 
The  majority  Cathdlo  opinion  holds 
days  that  there  Is  indeed  a  real  hiunan 
from  the  first  moment  of  oooceptlon.  dr,  at 
least,  that  we  cannot  be  certain  thait  »u  :h  1« 
not  the  case.  But  there  is  also  a  mlni>rlty 
Catholic  opinion,  which  has  good  stanUng 
In  the  church,  which  was  the  opinio  i  of 
her  greatest  theologian,  Thomas  Aqulias,' 
and  which  is  now  slowly  regaining  Ikvor 
among  Oathollo  thinkers.  This  minority  c  pin- 
ion h<4d8  that  there  Is  certainly  no  human 
being  during  the  early  stages  of  pregni  ncy. 
I  would  like  to  show  you  briefly  why  Th<  imas 
held  this  position,  how  It  was  given  u  >  by 
his  Buccesson  on  account  of  erroneous  m  len- 
tiflc  theories,  and  how,  even  after  ttieae 
theories  had  been  given  up,  the  Cat  kdlc 
church  did  not  return  to  her  tradltlonal/rlew 
because  of  a  philosophy  which  was  at  jrarl- 
ance  with  her  oScial  doctrine  of  the  nature 
of  man. 

Traditional  Catholic  philosophy  holds] 
what  makes  an  organism  a  human  bell 
the  spiritual  soul  and  that  this  soul  st 
exist  at  the  moment  of  its  "Infusion" 
the  body.  When  is  the  human  soul  tnfi 
into  the  body?  Nowadays  the  majority 
Catholic  thinkers  would  not  hesitate 
answer:  at  the  moment  of  conception.  Thl  i  is 
known  as  the  theory  of  immediate  animat\  yn. 
However,  during  long  centuries  Cath(  lUc 
philosophy  and  theology  held  that  the  hun  an 
soul  was  Infused  Into  the  body  only  when  ib» 
latter  began  to  show  a  human  shape  or  o  it- 
Ilne  and  possessed  the  basic  human  orgi  ns. 
Before  this  time,  the  embryo  Is  alive,  bui  in 
the  way  In  which  a  plant  or  an  anlma  Is 
alive.  It  possesses,  as  the  traditional  teinl- 
nology  puts  it,  a  vegetative  or  an  animal  a  >ul, 
not  yet  a  human  soul.  In  more  nxxlem  te  las 
we  might  say  that  it  has  reached  the  phy  Uo- 
loglcal  or  the  psychological,  not  yet  the  sp  rit- 
ual level  of  existence.  It  Is  not  yet  a  hui  uui 
person;  It  Is  evolving,  within  the  womb,  to- 
ward homlnlzatlon.  This  is  the  theort  of 
mediate  or  delayed  animation. 

Why  did  Thomas  and  the  great  msdl  tval 
thinkers  favor  this  theory?  Because  they  1  eld 
the  doctrine  of  hylomorphlsm,  aooordln( :  to 
which  the  human  soul  Is  the  substantial  t  rm 
of  man,  while  the  hiunan  body  is  the  ra  ult 
of  the  union  of  this  soul  with  material  Ity, 
with  undetermined  cosmic  stuff,  with  utiat 
was  then  known  as  prime  matter.  Hylooor- 
phlsm  holds  that  the  human  soul  Is  to  ths 
body  somewhat  as  the  shape  of  a  statu)  Is 
to  the  actual  statue.  The  shape  of  a  sti  tue 
cannot  exist  before  the  statue  exists.  It  U  not 
something  which  the  sculptor  first  makes  and 
subsequently  introduces  into  a  bloc!  of 
statue.  It  can  exist  only  In  the  compl  sted 
statue.  Hylomorphlsm  holds  that.  In  the 
same  way,  the  human  soul  can  exist  only  In  a 
real  human  body. 

Although  Thomas  knew  nothing  aliout 
chromosomes,  genes,  DNA,  or  the  code  of  life, 
he  knew  that  whatever  was  growing  ln\ttas 
mother's  womb  was  not  yet,  early  in  p  eg- 
nancy,  a  real  human  body.  Therefore  he  1  leld 
that  It  oould  not  be  animated  by  a  hiuaan 
soul,  any  more  than  a  square  block  of  ma  Ids 
can  possess  a  human  ahaps.  The  medl  tval 
thinkers  knew  very  well  that  this  grot  Ing 
organism  would  d/evtHap  Into  a  hunmn  b  idy. 
that  virtually,  potentially,  it  was  a  hiuian 
body.  But  they  did  not  admit  that  an  aci  ual 
human  soul  could  exist  In  a  virtual  hui  lan 
body.  The  Catholic  church,  which  had  >ffl- 
cially  adopted  the  hylomorphlc  oonceptlo  i  of 
human  nature  at  the  Council  of  Vlenn^  In 
1312,  was  so  strongly  oonvlnced  of  this 


tlon  that,  for  osnturlss,  her  law  foiteds  the 
faithful  to  baptise  any  premature  birth  which 
did  not  show  at  least  some  human  sh^M 
or  outline. 

Under  the  influence  of  erroneous  scisntlfle 
reports,  however,  Cathcdlc  thinkers  gave  up 
this  traditional  doctrine.  In  ths  sariy  ssven- 
teentb  century,  as  a  result  of  a  combination 
of  poor  microscopes  and  lively  imaginations, 
some  physicians  saw  in  embryos  which  were 
only  a  few  days  o\A  a  tiny  human  being,  a 
homunoulus,  with  microscopic  head,  legs, 
and  arms.'  This  view  of  the  fetus  Implied  the 
preformation  theory,  which  held  that  organic 
development  singly  consists  of  the  gradual 
increase  in  size  of  organs  and  stnictures 
which  are  fully  present  from  the  very  start. 
If  there  really  were  from  the  beginning  a 
human  body,  be  it  ever  so  small,  there  might 
also  from  the  start  exist  a  human  soul.  Even 
a  mioroaooplc  statue  must  have  a  shape. 
Granted  the  preformation  theory,  immediate 
animation  was  compatible  with  the  hylo- 
morphlc conception  of  man. 

The  theory  of  preformation  was  eventually 
replaced  by  the  theory  of  epigeneais,  which 
maintains  that  the  organism,  far  from  being 
microscopically  preformed  from  the  start, 
develops  its  organs  through  a  complex  proc- 
ess of  growth,  cleavage,  differentiation,  and 
organization. 

Why  did  the  Christian  thinkers  not  return 
to  the  delayed  animation  theory,  which  seems 
to  be  demanded  by  their  hylomorphlc  theory 
of  man?  The  main  reason  seems  to  have 
been  the  influence  of  Cartesian  dualism. 
For  Descartes,  both  man's  soul  and  his  body 
are  each  a  complete  substance.  The  soul 
is  a  thinking  substance,  the  body  an  ex- 
tended substance.  This  is  no  longer  hylo- 
morphlsm. To  express  it  in  nontechnical 
language,  this  Is  no  longer  a  "shape  In  the 
statue"  conception,  but  rather  a  "ghost  In 
the  machine"  conception  of  the  human  soul. 
A  full-fledged  ghost  can  manage  very  well 
with  a  microscopic  machine.  If  the  soul  Is 
no  longer  the  formal  causs,  the  constitutive 
Idea  of  the  body.  It  might  weU  become  Its 
efficient  cause,  that  which  produces  the 
ovum's  development  from  the  start.  Instead 
of  being  the  Idea  incarnated  In  ths  body,  It 
has  turned  Into  the  archltaot  and  the  builder 
of  the  body.  Just  ss  the  architect  exists  bs- 
fore  the  first  stone  of  the  building  Is  laid, 
so  there  can  be  a  real  human  soul  ftom  the 
first  moment  of  conception,  before  the  em- 
ergence of  a  real  human  body.' 

This  way  of  explaining  embryogeny  Is  not 
absurd.  The  Cartesian  outlook,  although 
quite  imfashlonable  nowadays,  has  been  held 
by  many  great  thinkers.  This  kind  of  phi- 
losophy calls  for  ImmedUte  animation,  which 
Is  dsarly  In  conflict  with  ths  hytomorphlo 
doctnns  of  man,  aolsmnly  endorssd  by  ths 
Catholic  church  at  ths  Ooundl  of  Vlcnns. 

There  have  been  other  Influences  which 
explain  the  shift  In  Catholic  oplnkm.  On* 
of  them  may  have  been  the  long-standing 
oppoaitlon  of  ths  church  to  the  Idsa  of  evolu- 
tion. Thomas  sdmlttsd  some  kind  of  evolu- 
tion of  ths  embryo  and  the  fetus  in  the 
mother's  womb.  How  could  ths  church  ad- 
mit this  evolution  in  the  womb  and  reject 
It  In  the  race?  Since  the  OatbOUc  ohui«h 
has  finally  come  around  to  admitting  ths 
evolution  of  the  human  body,  it  might  also 
be  willing  to  return  to  Thomas's  Idea  of 
evolution  In  the  womb.< 

Moreover,  once  we  give  up  the  Idea  of  Im- 
mediate animation,  we  can  no  longer  say 
when  the  human  soul  is  infused,  when  the 
embryo  or  the  fetus  becomes  a  himian  par- 
son. That  Is  why  those  who  want  to  play  It 
abeolutely  safe  claim  that  the  human  soul  is 
preeent  from  the  moment  of  conception. 
They  seem  to  take  It  for  granted  that,  since 
we  do  not  known  when  the  human  soul  Is 


prssent,  we  neither  can  know  for  sure  when 
it  Is  not  yet  pressnt.  This  assumption  is 
false.  Let  us  consider  another  case, 
where  we  do  not  know  when  a  cer- 
tain factor  is  pressnt.  while  knowing  very  wsO 
whan  It  is  not  yet  present.  Nobody  can  tsn 
with  certltttda  whan  a  oiilM  Is  e^wbls  at 
psrformlng  his  first  fles  moral  choice,  but 
all  of  us  are  quite  certain  that,  during  ths 
first  months  or  years  at  his  UTs.  a  huaan 
baby  is  not  yet  a  trss  moral  agent.  Ukswlss. 
I  do  not  know  whan  the  human  soul  is  in- 
fussd,  whsn  tbs  embryo  hoooinss  human.  But 
I  feel  certain  that  there  is  no  human  soul 
hence  no  human  person,  during  the  first  few 
weeks  of  pregnancy,  as  long  as  the  embryo 
remains  in  ths  vegetative  etage  of  its  devel- 
opment. 

Some  people  make  much  of  the  following 
objection  to  my  position.  Ihey  say  that  from 
the  very  first  the  fortlllzed  ovum  possesses 
forty-six  human  chromosomes,  all  the  hu- 
man genes,  Its  code  of  life— that  It  Is  a  hu- 
man embryo.  This  is  xindenlable.  But  it  does 
not  make  It  a  human  person.  When  a  heart  is 
tran^lanted.  It  Is  kept  alive,  for  a  short 
while,  outside  of  the  donor.  It  is  a  living 
being,  a  human  heart,  with  the  human 
chromoeomes  and  genes.  But  It  Is  not  a  hu- 
man being;  It  is  not  a  person. 

The  objection  noay  be  pressed.  Not  >nly 
does  the  fertilized  human  ovimi  possess  ths 
buman  chromosomes;  unlike  the  heart.  It 
will.  If  clrcumstancee  are  normal,  develop  In- 
to a  human  being.  It  Is  virtually  a  human 
being.  I  admit  thla,  but  It  doee  not  affect  my 
position.  Hie  fertilized  human  ovum,  the 
early  embryo.  Is  virtually  a  hiunan  body, 
not  actually.  Correctly  understood,  the  hylo- 
morphlc conception  of  human  nature,  the 
olBclal  Catholic  doctrine,  cannot  admit  ths 
presence  of  an  actual  human  soul  In  a  virtual 
htuian  body.  Lst  me  uas  a  oorapartson  again. 
A  deflated  rubber  ball  is  virtually  round; 
when  Inflated.  It  can  assume  no  other  ahaps 
than  the  ipherloal  shape.  Tet  It  does  not 
actuaUy  possess  any  ronndnssi  or  ^herlclty. 
In  the  earns  way.  the  early  embryo  does  not 
acttially  posssss  a  human  soul;  It  Is  not  a  hu- 


r 


Footnotes  at  end  o<  arttol*. 


■xperlmental  embrytdogy  tells  us  thsft 
evwy  slnglB  cell  of  the  early  embryo,  of  the 
morula.  Is  vlrttiaUy  a  human  body.  It  doss 
not  follow  ths*  saoh  of  thess  oells  possesses 
a  human  soul.  Whan  embryoIogMs  carefully 
separate  the  oells  of  a  morula  In  lower  or- 
ganisms, sach  one  of  theee  cells  may  develop 
Into  a  oon^leta  organism.  Starting  with  the 
pioneering  attcmpits  ot  Hans  Drlasoh,  such  an 
expertmant  has  bsen  performed  «m  many  ani- 
mal spsdss.  Ws  do  not  sss  why  It  might  not 
eventually  suecsed  with  ths  himian  smbryo. 
As  a  matter  of  faot.  nature  frequently  per- 
forms It  on  human  ova.  Idsntioal  twins  derive 
from  one  ovum  fertlllasd  by  one  spermato- 
■oon.  ThU  ovum  q>Ut8  Into  two  at  an  early 
stags  of  pregnancy  and  gives  rlss  to  two  hu- 
man beln^k  m  this  oass  the  dsfendsrs  of  Im- 
madlats  animation  must  sdmlt  that  one  per- 
son may  be  dlvldsd  Into  two  persons.  This  Is 
a  met^hyslcal  Impossibility. 

Throughout  my  exposition  I  havs  taken  for 
granted  ths  hylomorphlc  oonoeptlon  of  hu- 
man nature.  This  Is  In  11ns  with  the  puiposs 
of  my  ssaay,  which  is  not  only  to  prsssnt  a 
liberal  Cathoho's  view  of  fetal  animation, 
but  also  to  Show  ths*  this  view  seems  to  bs 
the  only  one  whlA  agiess  wtth  ths  ofllclsl 
Catholic  oonoeptlon  of  human  nature.  In 
other  worde.  I  submit  that  Oathcdlcs.  should 
give  up  the  Immediate  animation  theory,  be- 
causs  It  hnpUes  a  Oartsalan,  doahstlo  oon- 
ceprtlon  of  man.  which  conflicts  with  ths  doc- 
trlns  sndoised  by  the  Oounoll  of  Vienne. 

In  oonoluslon  I  would  llks  to  say  a  few 
words  about  tha  standing  of  hylonxsphtam 
among  oontsmporsry  phlloaophsrs.  Very  few 
non-OatboUo  phllosoplMfs  hold  the  doetrtas 
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of  hylomoiphlsm  today.  Sven  among  Oatho- 
Uos  It  has  fallsn  Into  disrepute,  although 
psrsonally  I  cannot  see  how  one  may  avoid 
dualism  without  ttils  theory  or  some  theory 
irtiteh  rssemblss  it  Ryiomorphlsm  Is  radl- 
eany  oppossd  to  duaUam.  to  the  doctrine 
vbich  considers  both  the  eoul  and  the  body 
SB  complete  substances.  Contemporary  philo- 
sophy, as  a  rule.  Is  also  strongly  opposed 
to  this  kind  of  dualism.  In  this  sense,  nega- 
ttvely,  the  doctrine  I  have  defended  con- 
tinues to  live;  It  Is  stronger  than  ever,  al- 
though It  may  be  known  by  other  names. 

Both  linguistic  snalyals,  the  leading  phi- 
losophy In  the  Kngllsh-speaklng  countries, 
and  existential  phenomenology,  which  tends 
to  dominate  the  fleld  elsewhere,  reject  any 
tana  of  Oartealan  dualism.'  Gilbert  Byle,  a 
Isadlng  British  analyst,  has  strongly  attacked 
what  be  calls  "the  dogma  of  the  ghost  In  the 
machine."  And  Maurice  Merleau-Ponty,  pos- 
sibly France's  greatest  phenomencdoglst,  de- 
fended a  doctrine  which  looks  very  much  like 
an  updated  form  of  hylomorphlsm.  For  him 
there  are  three  kinds  of  behavior:  the  syn- 
cretic, the  amovable.  and  the  symbolic.  We 
might  perhaps  put  It  more  simply  and  q)eak 
of  three  levels  In  man:  the  level  ot  reflex 
scUvlty  and  of  Instincts,  the  level  of  learn- 
ing, and  the  level  of  symbolic  thinking.  Or 
igsln,  the  physiological,  the  psychic,  and 
spiritual  level.  Each  lower  level  stands  to  the 
next  higher  one  in  the  same  relation  as  data 
stand  to  their  meaning,  as  materiality  stands 
to  the  idea  embodied  in  it.  The  data  are  not 
data  if  they  do  not  possess  some  meaning, 
and  there  can  be  no  meaning  which  is  not 
embedded  In  some  data.  Each  higher  level 
presupposes  the  lower  one;  there  can  be  no 
mind  before  the  organism  is  ready  to  carry 
one  and  no  spirit  before  the  mind  is  capable 
of  receiving  It.  I  submit  that  this  clearly 
implies  delayed  animation. 

In  my  opinion  there  Is  a  great  amotmt  of 
agreement  between  the  contemporary  anti- 
duallstlc  trend  of  philosc^hy  and  the  hylo- 
morphlc conception  of  man.  It  is  wise  there- 
fore to  return  to  this  conception  or.  at  least, 
to  accept  the  conclusions  which  follow  from 
it.  One  of  these  conclusions  is  that  the  em- 
bryo is  certainly  not  a  buman  person  during 
the  early  stages  of  pr^nancy,  and  that,  con- 
sequently It  Is  not  Immoral  to  terminate 
pregnancy  diirlng  this  time,  provided  there 
■re  serious  reasons  for  such  an  Interven- 
tion. 

Let  me  insist  on  this  restriction:  the  opin- 
ion which  I  have  defended  may  lead  to 
■buses,  to  abortions  performed  uinder  flimsy 
pretexts.  I  would  be  among  the  flrst  to  de- 
plore and  condemn  such  abuses.  Although 
a  prehiunan  embryo  cannot  demand  from  us 
the  abeolute  req>ect  which  we  owe  to  the 
human  person.  It  deserves  a  very  great  con- 
sideration, because  it  is  a  living  being,  en- 
dowed with  a  hiunan  finality,  on  its  way 
to  homlnlzatlon.  Therefore  n  seems  to  me 
that  only  very  serious  reasons  should  allow 
OS  to  terminate  Its  existence.  Excesses  will 
onavoldably  oocur,  but  they  should  not  In- 
duce us  to  overtook  (he  Instances  where  sufll- 
elMttly  serious  reasons  exist  for  performing 
■a  abortion  during  the  early  stages  of  preg- 
Dsncy. 

Foonfoixa 

*8ee  Sum,m»  oontn  Oentfies,  n,  IS-W;  D« 
fMcntte,  Q.  8.  Art.  9-12;  Summa  ThwOogica, 
XA 11*.  Alt.  l-«. 

■See  H.  ds  Dorlodot.  "A  VhMUeatkm  of  the 
Mediate  Anlmatton  Theory,"  In  B.  O.  Urn- 
■eager  (ed.).  Th^iOogy  and  Evtthitkm,  no. 
Sn-n.  London.  1049. 

•  The  anonymous  author  of  an  artMe  In 
Uttn.  •OJe  Antanattone  Foetus"  <Wok«sU«  B*- 
voe  TMf*ogiq%u,  ll:lfl8-86,a8S-W  [ItTt]). 
Viotes  a  oertam  mchad  AlbsrU  Germanlas 
IfwUcus,  who  wrote  hi  1738  "quod  a  prtmls 
eoncsptlonls  Inltlls  anlma  ratlonalls  In  fostu 


adslt.  so  quod  sins  anlma  Ola  conoeptlo  fieri 
nequsat.  quae  tanquam  artlfex  et  arehltecto 
sul  corporis  praeeto  est;  a  qua  delude  actus 
fonnatlonis  dependet"  (that  the  rational 
soul  is  present  In  the  fetus  ttcm.  the  first 
beginnings  of  conception,  because  the  con- 
ception cannot  take  place  without  this  soul, 
which  Is  there  like  the  maker  and  the  archi- 
tect of  ita  body:  hence  the  act  of  formation 
depends  on  It)  (my  Italics) .  Ihls  soimds  like 
pure  Cartealanlsm. 

•"For  the  evolutlonlstlc  way  of  thinking 
It  Is  more  probable  that  homlnlzatlon  occurs 
not  at  the  moment  of  conceptlou,  but  at  a 
later  time  of  embryonic  development*,"  writes 
J.  Fslner  In  the  most  recent  comprehensive 
treatise  of  dogmatic  theology,  ttytterium 
rtdei.  edited  by  J.  Felner  and  M.  LOhrer,  vol. 
n,  p.  681,  Elnsledeln,  1967. 

•  Among  the  few  exceptions  we  must  men- 
tion J.-P.  Sartre,  whose  dualism  constitutes 
one  of  the  weakest  and  most  controversial 
aqiMCts  of  his  philosophy. 

[Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Statea] 
Appeal  Fboic  the  SuFazKx  Court  or  Exsoas 

or  CONNECTICUT 

Orlswoid  et  al.  v.  Connecticut. 

No.  490.  Argued  March  29-30,  1965.— De- 
cided June  7. 1966. 

Thomat  I.  Emeraon  argued  the  cause  for 
appellants.  With  him  on  the  briefs  was 
Catherine  G.  Rorahack. 

Joseph  B.  Clark  argued  the  cause  for  ap- 
pellee. WUth  him  on  the  brief  was  Julius 
Marete. 

Brlefk  of  amid  curiae,  urging  reversal,  were 
filed  by  Whitney  North  Seymour  and  Eleanor 
M.  Fox  for  Dr.  John  M.  Adams  et  al.;  by 
Morria  L.  Emat,  Harriet  F.  Pilpel  and  Nancy 
F.  Wechaler  for  the  Planned  Parenthood  Fed- 
eration of  America.  Inc.;  by  Alfred  L.  ScanUm 
for  the  Catludlc  Council  on  Civil  LUOertles. 
and  by  Rhoda  H.  Karpatkin.  Melvin  L.  Wvif 
and  Jerome  E.  Caplan  tot  the  American  Civil 
lilbertles  Union  et  al. 

Ma.  JusTTcx  DoocLas  delivered  the  opinion 
of  the  Court. 

Appelant  OrlswcAd  is  Executive  Director  of 
the  Planned  Parenthood  eLague  of  Connect- 
icut. Appellant  Buxton  is  a  licensed  physi- 
cian and  a  professor  at  the  Yale  Medical 
School  who  served  as  Medical  Director  for  the 
League  at  its  Center  in  New  Haven — a  center 
open  and  operating  from  November  1  to  No- 
vember 10.  1961.  when  appellants  were 
acreeted. 

They  gave  Information.  Instruction,  and 
medical  advloe  to  married  persons  as  to  the 
means  of  preventing  conception.  They  ex- 
amined the  wife  and  preecrlbed  the  best  oon- 
traosptlvs  device  or  material  for  her  use.  Fses 
were  usuaUy  ehaived,  although  soms  couples 
were  eervlced  free. 

The  stattttss  whose  oonstltutlonallity  Is  In- 
volved In  this  appeal  are  f  I  68-32  and  64-196 
of  the  General  Statutea  at  Oonnectleut  (1968 
rev.) .  The  former  provides: 

"Any  person  who  uses  any  drug,  medicinal 
artlGle  or  Instrument  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting conception  shall  be  fined  not  less 
than  fifty  doUars  or  imprisoned  not  less  than 
sixty  days  nor  more  than  one  year  or  be  both 
fined  and  Imprisoned." 
Section  &4-1M  provides: 

"Any  person  who  assists,  abets,  counsels, 
causes,  hires  or  commands  another  to  com- 
mit any  offense  may  be  proeecuted  and 
punished  as  If  he  were  the  inlncipal  offen- 
der." 

The  appeliants  were  found  guilty  ss  aoces- 
sorlss  and  fined  $100  each,  against  the  claim 
that  the  accessory  stsitute  as  so  a|ipUed  vto- 
latsd  ths  Fourteenth  Awwtwim^tntr  The  Ap- 
pellate Division  of  the  Circuit  Court  afllimed. 
Ttie  Supreme  Court  of  Errors  afllnned  that 
Judgment.  161  Oonn.  644.  200  A.  ad  479.  We 
noted  probaMe  Jurlsdlotlon.  879  UJS.  926. 


We  think  that  appellants  have  standing  to 
raise  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  mar- 
ried people  with  whom  they  had  a  profes- 
sional relaWonshlp.  Tileston  v.  UUman,  318 
UB.  44.  is  different,  for  there  the  plaintiff 
seeking  to  represent  otliers  asked  for  a  de-> 
olaratory  Judgment.  In  that  situation  we 
thought  that  the  requirements  of  sstanding 
should  be  strict,  lest  the  standards  of  "case 
or  controversy"  in  Article  m  of  the  Consti- 
tution become  blurred.  Here  those  doubts 
are  removed  by  reason  of  a  criminal  convic- 
tion for  serving  married  couples  in  vlcdation 
of  an  aiiding-and-abettlng  statute.  Certainly 
the  accessory  should  have  standing  to  assert 
ttiat  the  offense  which  he  is  ob&rged  with 
assisting  Is  not,  or  cannot  constitutionally 
be,  a  crime. 

This  case  is  more  akin  to  Truax  v.  Raich. 
239  VS.  33,  where  an  employee  was  permit- 
ted to  assert  the  rights  of  his  employer;  to 
Pierce  v.  Society  of  Sisters,  268  U.8.  610,  where 
the  owners  of  private  schools  were  entitled 
to  assert  the  rlghU  of  potential  pupils  and 
their  parenU;  and  to  Barrows  v.  Jackson,  346 
UJB.  249,  where  a  white  defendant,  party  to 
a  racially  restrictive  covenant,  who  was  being 
sued  for  damages  by  the  covenantors  because 
she  had  conveyed  her  property  to  Negroes, 
was  allowed  to  raise  the  issue  that  enforce- 
ment of  the  covenant  violated  the  rights  of 
prospective  Negro  purchasers  to  equal  pro- 
tection, although  no  Negro  was  a  party  to 
the  suit.  And  see  Meyer  v.  Nebraska,  262  U.8. 
390;  Adler  v.  Board  of  Education,  342  U.S. 
485;  NAACP  v.  Alabama,  367  Uj8.  449;  NAACP 
V.  Button,  371  VS.  416.  The  rights  of  husband 
and  wife,  pressed  here,  are  likely  to  be  diluted 
cr  adversely  affected  unless  those  rights  are 
considered  in  a  suit  Involving  those  who 
have  this  kind  of  confidential  relation  to 
them. 

Coming  to  the  merits,  we  are  met  with  a 
wide  range  of  questions  tiiat  Implicate  the 
Due  Process  Clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment. Overtones  of  some  arguments  suggest 
that  Lochner  v.  New  York,  198  VS.  46,  should 
be  our  guide.  But  we  decline  that  invitation 
as  we  did  In  Weat  Coast  Hotel  Co.  v.  Parrish, 
300  VS.  370;  Olaen  v.  Neliraska,  313  VS.  236; 
JAncoln  Union  v.  Northwestern  Co.,  335  U.S. 
625;  WiUiamaon  v.  Lee  Optical  Co.,  348,  VS. 
483;  Giboney  v.  Empire  Storage  Co.,  336  VS. 
490.  We  do  not  alt  as  a  super-legislature  to 
determine  the  wisdom,  need,  and  propriety  of 
laws  that  touch  economic  problems,  business 
affairs,  or  social  conditions.  This  law.  how- 
ever. <q>erates  dlrsctly  on  an  intimate  relation 
of  husband  and  wlfs  and  their  physician's 
role  In  one  a^>ect  of  that  relation. 

The  association  of  people  Is  not  mentioned 
In  the  Constitution  nor  In  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
The  right  to  educate  a  child  In  a  school  of 
the  parent's  choice — whether  public  or  pri- 
vate or  parochial — is  also  not  mentioned.  Nor 
is  the  right  to  study  any  particular  subject 
or  any  foreign  language.  Tet  the  First 
Amendment  has  been  construed  to  Incllids 
certain  ot  those  rights. 

By  Pierce  v.  Society  of  Siatera.  aupra,  the 
right  to  educate  one's  children  as  ons  chooses 
Is  made  i^iplloable  to  the  States  by  ths  forae 
of  the  First  and  Fourteenth  Amendmento.  By 
Meyer  v.  Nebraaka.  aupra,  the  eame  dignity  to 
given  the  right  to  study  the  German  lan- 
guage In  a  private  school.  In  other  words,  the 
State  xamy  not.  consistently  with  the  spirit 
of  the  Rrst  Amendment,  contract  the  spec- 
trum of  available  knowledge.  The  right  of 
freedom  of  speech  and  press  Includes  not  only  - 
the  right  to  utter  or  to  print,  but  the  right 
to  distribute,  the  right  to  receive,  the  right 
to  read  (JTarttn  v.  Struthers,  319  U.  8.  141, 
143)  and  freedom  of  inquliy,  freedcm  of 
thought,  and  freedom  to  teach  (see  Wieman 
V.  Vpdegraff.  844  U.  S.  183.  196)— Indeed  the 
freedom  of  the  entire  unlversl^  oommunlty. 
Sweezy  v.  New  Bampahire.  864  U.  8.  284.  249- 
260.  261-288;  BarenblaU  v.  United  States,  860 
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U.  8.  109,  113;  Baggett  t.  BuUitt,  877  IT.  8. 
360,  369.  Without  those  perlphsrsl  rlghM  th« 
apeclflo  rights  wotUd  be  leas  aseurs.  And  ao 
ws  resfflrm  the  principle  of  the  Piert^s  and 
the  Meyer  caaea. 

In  NAACP  y.  Alabama,  357  U.  8. 
we  protected  the  "freedom  to 
privacy  In  one's  associations," 
freedom  of  asaoclatlon  was  a  perlphe^ 
Amendment  right.  Disclosure  of 
ship  lists  of  e  oonstltutlonaUy  valid 
tlon.  we  held,  was  Invalid  "as  ental 
likelihood  of  a  substantial  restraint  uj 
exercise  by  petitioner's  members  o] 
right  to  freedom  of  association." 
other  words,  the  First  Amendment 
penumbra  where  privacy  Is  protecl 
govemmentta  Intrusion.  In  like  contekt,  we 
have  protected  forms  of  "association'  that 
are  not  poUtloal  In  the  customary  sen  e  but 
pertain  to  the  social,  legal,  and  eoo  lomlc 
benefit  of  the  members.  NAACP  v.  B  itton, 
371  U.S.  416.  430-431.  In  Schware  v.  Ba  ard  of 
Bar  Examinera,  363  UJ3.  232,  we  held  B  not 
permissible  to  bar  a  lawyer  from  practice,  be- 
cause he  had  once  been  a  member  of  the 
Commimlst  Party.  The  man's  "aawoclktlon 
with  that  Party"  was  not  shown  to  be  Jany- 
thlng  more  than  a  political  faith  In  a  ooUtl- 
cal  party"  (id.,  at  244)  and  was  not  act  an  of 
a  kind  proving  bad  moral  character,  i  t..  at 
246-246. 

Those  cases  Involved  more  than  the  '  right 
of  assembly" — a  right  that  extends  to  I  U  Ir- 
respective of  their  race  or  Ideology.  De  .  onge 
v.  Oregon,  399  UJ3.  363.  The  right  of  '  isso- 
clatlon,"  like  the  right  of  belief  {Boa  i  of 
Education  v.  Bamette,  319  U.  S.  634) ,  Is  Dore 
than  the  right  to  attend  a  meeting;  1  In- 
cludes the  right  to  express  one's  attltud  )b  or 
philosophies  by  membership  In  a  group  i  r  by 
affiliation  with  It  or  by  other  lawful  m  lans. 
Association  in  that  context  Is  a  form  o  ex- 
pression of  opinion;  and  while  it  Is  no  >  ex- 
pressly Included  in  the  First  Amend  aent 
Its  existence  Is  necessary  In  making  th  i  ex- 
press guarantees  fully  meaningful. 

The  foregoing  cases  suggest  that  sp  iclflc 
guarantees  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  have  pei  lum- 
bras,  formed  by  emanations  from  those  |  'uar- 
antees  that  help  give  them  life  and  aub- 
stance.  See  Poe  v.  UUman.  367  U.  8.  497J616- 
622  (dissenting  opinion).  Various  guaran- 
tees create  zones  of  privacy.  The  right  ( t  as- 
sociation contained  In  the  penumbra  ( f  the 
First  Amendment  Is  one,  as  we  have  aeei  .  The 
Third  Amendment  In  Its  prohibition  a|  alnst 
the  quartering  of  soldiers  "In  any  bou  e"  In 
time  of  peace  without  the  consent  df  the 
owner  is  another  facet  of  that  prlvaq .  The 
Fourth  Amendment  explicitly  affirm  i  the 
"right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  In  their 
persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects,  a  [alnst 
unreasonable  searches  and  seizures.'  The 
Fifth  Amendment  In  its  Self-Incrimli  atlon 
Clause  enables  the  citizen  to  create  a  z<  >ne  of 
privacy  which  government  may  not  fon  e  him 
to  surrender  to  his  detriment.  The  mnth 
Amendment  provides:  "The  enumeration  in 
the  ConstituUon,  of  certain  rights,  shall  not 
be  construed  to  deny  or  disparage  othprs  re- 
tained by  the  people." 

The  Fourth  and  Fifth  Amendment 
described  In  Boyd  v.  United  States,  l|[6  VB. 
616,  630,   as  protection   ag;atnst  all 
mental  Invasions  "of  the  sanctity  of 
home  and  the  privacies  of  life."*  We 


referred  In  Mapp  v.  Ohio.  367  UJ3.  643.  6M.  to 
the  Fourth  Amendment  as  creating  a  "right 
to  privacy,  no  less  Important  than  any  other 
right  carefully  and  partleuJMly  reaanred  to 
the  psople."  See  Beaney.  Tlie  OonsUtutlonal 
aight  to  Privacy.  1962  Sup.  Ot.  Bev.  313; 
Qrlswold,  The  Right  to  be  Let  Alone.  S8  Nw. 
U.L.Bev.316  (1960). 

We  have  had  many  controversies  over  these 
penumbral  rights  ot  "privacy  and  repose." 
See.  e.0.,  Breord  v.  Alexandria,  341  U.S.  623, 
626,  644;  Public  Vtilitiea  Comm'n  v.  Polio*. 
343  VS.  461;  Monroe  v.  Pape,  366  U.S.  167; 
Lanza  v.  New  York,  370  VB.  139;  Fraiik  v. 
Maryland,  359  VS.  360;  Skinner  v.  Oklahoma, 
316  n.S.  636,  641.  These  cases  bear  witness 
that  the  right  of  privacy  which  presses  for 
recognition  here  is  a  legitimate  one. 

The  present  case,  then,  concerns  a  relation- 
ship lying  within  the  zone  of  privacy  created 
by  several  fundamental  constitutional  guar- 
antees. And  It  concerns  a  law  which,  in  for- 
bidding the  use  of  contraceptives  rather  than 
regulating  their  manufacture  or  sale,  seeks 
to  achieve  Its  goals  by  means  having  a 
maximum  destructive  Impact  upon  that 
relationship.  Such  a  law  cannot  stand  in 
light  of  the  familiar  principle,  so  often  ap- 
plied by  this  Court,  that  a  "governmental 
purpose  to  control  or  prevent  activities  con- 
stitutionally subject  to  state  regulation  may 
not  be  achieved  by  means  which  sweep  un- 
necessarily broadly  and  thereby  Invade  the 
area  of  protected  freedoms."  NAACP  v.  Ala- 
bama,  377  VS.  288,  307.  Would  we  allow  the 
police  to  search  the  sacred  precincts  of  mari- 
tal bedrooms  for  telltale  signs  of  the  use  of 
oontiaoeptlves?  The  very  idea  Is  repulsive  to 
the  notions  of  privacy  surrounding  the  mar- 
riage relationship. 

We  deal  with  a  right  of  privacy  older  than 
the  BUI  of  Rights — older  than  our  political 
parties,  older  than  our  school  system.  Mar- 
riage Is  a  coming  together  for  better  or  for 
worse,  hopefully  enduring,  and  Intimate  to 
the  degree  of  being  sacred.  It  la  an  associa- 
tion that  promotes  a  way  of  life,  not  causes; 
a  harmony  In  living,  not  political  faiths;  a 
bilateral  loyalty,  not  commercial  or  aoclal 
projects.  Tet  It  Is  an  association  for  as  noble 
a  purpose  as  any  Involved  In  our  prior  deci- 
sions. 

Reversed. 

Mb.  Juvncs  OouiBrato,  whom  Thx  Chiep 
JxTsncs  and  Ma.  Jusncs  Bsennak  join,  con- 
curring. 

I  agree  with  the  Cv>urt  that  Connecticut's 
birth-control  law  unconstitutionally  In- 
trudes upon  the  right  of  marital  privacy, 
and  I  Join  In  Its  opinion  and  judgment.  Al- 
though I  have  not  accepted  the  view  that 
"due  process"  as  used  in  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  Incorporates  all  of  the  first  eight 
Amendments  (see  my  concurring  opinion  In 
Pointer  v.  Texas,  380  U.  S.  400.  410.  and  the 
dissenting  opinion  of  Ma.  Justice  Bkxnnah 
in  Cohen  v.  Hurley,  366  U.  S.  117.  164),  I  do 
agree  that  the  concept  of  liberty  protects 
those  personal  rights  that  are  fundamental, 
and  la  not  confined  to  the  specific  terms  of 


*  The  Court  said  In  full  about  thls^ght  of 
privacy: 

"The  principles  laid  down  in  this  {opinion 
[by  Lord  Camden  In  Entick  v.  Carrin  iton,  19 
How.  St.  Tr.  1029]  affect  the  very  es  lenoe  of 
constitutional  lll>erty  and  seciult  '•  Tbiaj 
reach  farther  than  the  concrete  fon  i  of  the 
case  then  before  the  court,  with  Ita  tdvoitl- 
tious  clrcumatanoes;  they  apply  to  i  U  inva- 
sions on  the  part  oi  the  government  and  its 
employes  of  the  sanctity  of  a  man's  h<  me  and 
the  privacies  of  life.  It  U  not  the  bre  kklng  of 


the  BUI  at  Rights.  My  conclusion  that  tlia 
concept  of  liberty  is  not  ao  restricted  and 
that  it  embraces  the  right  of  marital  prt> 
vaey  though  that  right  Is  not  mentioned  ex- 
plicitly In  the  Constitution'  Is  supported 
both  by  numerous  decisions  of  this  Court, 
referred  to  In  the  Court's  opinion,  and  by  tlM 
language  and  history  of  the  Ninth  Amiend- 
ment.  In  reaching  the  conclusion  that  the 
right  tit  marital  privacy  Is  protected,  as  be- 
ing within  the  protected  penumbra  of  spe- 
clflo  guarantees  of  the  BiU  of  Rights,  the 
Court  refers  to  the  Ninth  Amendment,  ante, 
at  484.  I  add  these  words  to  enq>ha8lae  the 
relevance  of  that  Amendment  to  the  Court's 
holding. 

The  Court  stated  many  years  ago  that  the 
Due  Process  Clause  protects  those  llberttes 
that  are  "so  rooted  in  the  traditions  and 
conscience  of  our  people  as  to  be  ranked  as 
fundamental."  Snyder  v.  Massachusetts,  291 
IT.  S.  97.  106.  In  Gitlow  v.  New  York,  268 
U.  S.  652. 666.  the  Court  said: 

"For  present  purposes  we  may  and  do  as- 
sume that  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the 
press — which  are  protected  by  the  First 
Amendment  from  abridgment  by  Congress — 
are  ft™""g  the  fundamental  personal  rights 
and  'liberties'  protected  by  the  due  proceaa 
clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  from 
Impairment  by  the  States."  (Emphasis 
added.) 

And.  In  Meyer  v.  Nebraska,  363  VS.  390.  399. 
the  Court,  referring  to  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment,  atated: 

"WhUe  this  Court  has  not  attempted  to 
define  with  exactneea  the  Uberty  thus  guar- 
anteed, the  term  has  received  waxlh.  consid- 
eration and  some  of  the  Included  tiblngs  have 
been  definitely  stated.  Wlttiout  doubt.  It 
denotes  not  merely  freedom  from  bodily  re- 
straint but  also  [for  example,]  the  right  .  .  , 
to  marry,  establish  a  home  and  bring  up  chU- 
dren.  .  .  ." 

This  Court.  In  a  series  of  decisions,  has 
held  that  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  ab- 
sorbs and  applies  to  the  States  those  specifics 
of  the  first  eight  amendments  which  express 
fundamental  personal  rights.'  The  Kmguage 


his  doors,  and  the  rummaging  of  his  drawers, 
that  constitutes  the  essence  of  the  offence; 
but  It  Is  the  invasion  of  his  indefeaalble  right 
of  personal  security,  personal  liberty  and 
private  property,  where  that  right  has  never 
been  forfeited  by  bis  conviction  of  some  pub- 
lic offence, — It  Is  the  invaalon  ot  the  sacred 
right  which  underlies  and  constitutes  the  es- 
sence of  Lord  Camden's  Judgment.  Breaking 
into  a  house  and  opening  boxes  aiul  di»ireiB 
are  clrcumatanoes  of  aggravation;  but  any 
forcible  and  compulsory  extortion  of  a  man's 
own  testimony  or  of  his  private  papen  to  be 
tiaed  as  erldenoe  to  convict  him  of  crime  or 
to  forfeit  hla  goods,  is  within  the  oondemna* 
tlon  of  that  judgment.  In  this  regard  the 
Fourth  and  Fifth  Amendments  run  almost 
Into  each  other."  116  U.e..  at  630. 


>My  Brother  Sixwakt  dissents  on  the 
ground  that  he  "can  find  no  .  .  .  general 
right  of  privacy  In  the  BUI  of  Bights.  In  any 
other  part  of  the  Constitution,  or  In  any  eaaa 
ever  before  decided  by  this  Court."  Post,  at 
630.  He  would  require  a  more  expUolt  guar- 
antee than  the  one  which  the  Court  derlvea 
from  aeveral  constitutional  amendmenta 
■nils  Oourt,  however,  has  never  held  that  the 
BIU  of  RIghta  or  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
proteeta  only  thoae  rights  that  the  Oonstt- 
tutkn  q>eclfloally  msnttoos  by  name.  Bee, 
€41^  BolUng  v.  Sharpe,  847  VS.  407;  ApthOcer 
T.  Seeretarw  of  State,  878  UJB.  500;  Kent  v. 
DuUes,  807  U.S.  116;  Carrfnyton  t.  Rash.  880 
VB.  80.  90;  Schware  v.  Board  of  Bar  Iwm- 
iners.  868  VS.  233;  NAACP  v.  Alabama,  869 
UJB.  340;  Pierce  v.  Society  of  Sisters,  368  VS. 
510;  Jfeyer  v.  Nebraska.  303  UJB.  890.  To  the 
oonti«ry,  this  Oourt,  for  example  In  BolUng 
V.  Sharpe.  supra.  whUe  recognising  thst  the 
Fifth  Amendment  does  not  contain  the  "n* 
pUdt  safeguard"  of  an  equal  proteetloD 
clause,  id.,  at  499,  nevertheleaB  derived  an 
equal  pnteetlon  pilndple  tnm  tbax  Amend* 
menVe  Due  I^oeeaa  Clause.  And  In  Sehwtre 
V.  Board  of  Bar  Examiners,  supra,  the  Oonit 
held  that  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  pro* 
teoto  tran  arbitrary  state  aetton  the  right  to 
pursue  an  occupation,  such  as  the  pnottaa 
of  law. 

«See.  e.^-  Chieago.  B.  «  Q.  B.  Co.  ».  Chi- 
cago, 160  UJB.  330;  OltUno  v.  New  York,  supra: 
OautweU  t.  Oonneotieut.  810  UJB.  300;  Wolf  v. 
aoUfrado.  888  VS.  85;  BoMnjoa  ▼.  CaUforula, 
870  Uj8.  000;  CMOeon  r.  Walnwrtght,  873  VS. 
880:  MaOoy  w.  Hogan,  878  VS.  1;  Pointer  v. 
rexoa,  supra;  Oriffln  v.  OaUfomla,  380  VS. 
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and  history  of  the  Ninth  Amendment  reveal 
that  the  Fvmers  of  the  Constitution  believed 
that  there  are  additional  fundamental  rights, 
protected  from  governmental  Infringement, 
whl<di  exist  aloogMde  thoee  fundamental 
rights  apedfloaUy  mentioned  In  the  flxst 
eight  bianstltutlonal  amendments. 

'me  Ninth  Amendment  reads,  "The  enu- 
meration In  the  Constitution,  of  certain 
rights,  shall  not  be  construed  to  deny  or 
dl:Q>arage  others  retained  by  the  people." 
The  Amendment  is  alnaost  entirely  the  work 
of  Jamee  Madison.  It  was  introduced  In  Con- 
gress by  him  and  passed  the  Bouse  and  Sen- 
ate with  little  or  no  debate  and  virtually  no 
change  In  language.  It  was  proffered  to  quiet 
expreaeed  fears  that  a  bill  (^  tpeclOeaUy 
enumerated  rlghta  ■  could  not  be  sufficiently 
brood  to  cover  all  eesential  rights  and  that 
the  apeolflc  mention  of  certain  rights  would 
be  Interpreted  as  a  denial  that  others  were 
protected  .< 

In  presenting  the  proposed  Amendment. 
Madison  said: 

"It  has  been  objected  also  against  a  bill 
of  rights,  that,  by  enumerating  {Muticular 
exceptions  to  the  grant  of  power.  It  would 
disparage  these  rights  which  were  not  placed 
In  that  enumeration;  and  it  might  follow 
by  implication,  that  those  rights  which  were 
not  singled  out.  were  Intended  to  be  aaalgned 
Into  the  handa  of  the  General  Oovemment, 
and  were  consequently  Insecure.  This  Is  one 
of  the  most  plausible  argvunents  I  have  ever 
beard  urged  against  the  admission  of  a  bill 
of  rights  Into  thla  system;  but.  I  conceive, 
that  it  may  be  guarded  against.  I  have  at- 
tempted It.  as  gentlemen  may  see  by  tium- 
ing  to  the  last  clause  of  the  fourth  resolu- 
tion (the  Ninth  Amendment]."  I  Annals  of 
Congress  439  (Gales  and  Beaton  ed.  1834). 

Mr.  Justice  Story  wrote  of  this  argument 
against  a  blU  of  rights  and  the  meaning  of 
the  Ninth  Amendment: 

"In  regard  to  ...  [a]  suggestion,  that  the 
affirmance  of  certain  rights  might  disparage 
others,  or  might  lead  to  argumentative  Im- 
pUcatlons  in  favor  of  other  powers.  It  might 
be  sufficient  to  say  that  such  a  course  of 
reasoning  could  never  be  sustained  upon  any 


•Madison  himself  had  previously  pointed 
out  the  dangers  of  Inaccuracy  resulting  from 
the  fact  that  "no  language  is  so  copious  as 
to  supply  words  and  phrases  for  every  com- 
plex Idea."  The  FederallBt.  No.  37  (Cooke  ed. 
1061).  at  236. 

*  Alexander  Hamilton  was  opposed  to  a  bUl 
of  rights  on  the  ground  that  It  was  unneces- 
sary becatise  the  Federal  Government  was  a 
government  of  delegated  powers  and  It  was 
not  granted  the  power  to  Intrude  upon  fun- 
damental personal  righta.  The  Federalist.  No. 
84  (Co<Ae  ed.  1901).  at  678-079.  Be  also 
argued. 

"I  go  further,  and  affirm  that  bills  of  rights. 
In  the  sense  and  In  the  sortent  In  which  they 
are  contended  for.  are  not  only  unneoeaaary 
In  the  proposed  constitution,  but  would  even 
be  dangerous.  They  would  contain  various 
exceptions  to  powers  which  are  not  granted; 
and  on  this  very  account,  woiUd  afford  a 
colourable  pretext  to  claim  more  than  were 
granted.  For  why  declare  that  things  shall 
not  be  done  which  there  Is  no  power  to  do? 
Why  for  Instance,  shotUd  It  be  said,  that  the 
liberty  of  the  press  shall  not  be  restrained, 
when  no  power  Is  given  by  which  restrictions 
may  be  imposed?  I  will  not  contend  that  stich 
a  provision  would  confer  a  regulating  power; 
but  It  Is  evident  that  It  would  furnish,  to 
men  disposed  to  usurp,  a  plausible  pretence 
for  claiming  that  power."  Id.,  at  579. 

The  Ninth  Amendment  and  the  Tenth 
Amendment,  which  provides,  "The  powers  not 
delegated  to  the  UUIted  States  by  the  Con- 
stitution, nor  prdilblted  by  it  to  the  States, 
are  reeeiied  to  the  States  respectively,  or  to 
the  people."  were  apparently  also  detfgned  in 
part  to  meet  the  above-quoted  argument  of 
Hamilton 


aoUd  basis.  .  .  .  But  a  conclusive  answer  Is, 
that  such  an  attempt  may  be  Interdicted 
(as  it  has  been)  by  a  positivs  declaration 
In  such  a  bill  of  rights  that  the  enumeration 
of  certain  rights  shall  not  be  construed  to 
deny  or  disparage  others  retained  by  the 
people."  H  Story.  Commentaries  on  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  SUtes  030-027  (6th 
ed.  1881). 
He  further  sUted,  referring  to  the  Ninth 

"Hits  Clause  was  manifestly  introduced  to 
prevent  any  perverse  or  Ingenious  misappli- 
cation of  the  weU-known  maxim,  that  an 
affirmation  in  particular  cases  impliea  a  ne- 
gation in  all  others;  and,  e  oonverso,  that  a 
negation  In  particular  caaee  implies  an  af- 
firmation in  aU  others."  /d,  at  061. 

Theee  atatementa  of  Madison  and  Story 
make  clear  that  the  Framers  did  not  intend 
that  the  first  eight  amendments  be  con- 
strued to  exhaust  the  basic  and  fxudamental 
rights  which  the  Constitution  guaranteed  to 
the  people.* 

While  this  Court  has  had  Uttle  occasion  to 
Interpret  the  Ninth  Amendment,*  "(l]t  can- 
not be  presumed  that  any  daxiae  in  the  con- 
stitution Is  Intended  to  be  without  effect." 
Marbury  v.  Madison,  1  Cranch  137,  174.  In 
Interpreting  the  Constitution,  "real  effect 
should  be  given  to  aU  the  words  it  uses." 
Myers  v.  United  States,  373  VS.  62.  161.  The 
Ninth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  may 
be  regarded  by  some  as  a  recent  discovery 
and  may  be  forgotten  by  others,  but  since 
1781  it  has  been  a  basic  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion which  we  are  sworn  to  uphold.  To  hold 
that  a  right  to  basic  and  fundamental  and 
so  deep-rooted  in  our  society  as  the  right  of 
privacy  in  marriage  may  be  Infringed  be- 
cause that  right  Is  not  guaranteed  In  so 
many  words  by  the  first  eight  amendments 
to  the  Constitution  is  to  ignore  tbe  Ninth 
Amendment  and  to  give  It  no  effect  what- 
soever. Moreover,  a  Judicial  construction  that 
this  fundamental  right  is  not  protected  by 
the  Constitution  because  it  Is  not  mentioned 
in  explicit  terms  by  one  of  the  first  eight 
amendments  or  elsewhere  In  the  Constitu- 
tion would  violate  the  Ninth  Amendment, 
which  qiMClfically  states  that  "  [t]he  enumer- 
ation in  the  Constitution,  of  certain  rights, 
shaU  not  be  construed  to  deny  or  diaparage 


■The  Tenth  Amendment  aimllaily  made 
dear  that  the  Statee  and  the  peofde  retained 
all  tlKiee  powen  not  expzeealy  delegated  to 
the  Fedend  Government. 

•  TUs  Amendment  has  been  ref  eized  to  as 
"The  Forgotten  Ninth  Amendment."  in  a 
hook,  wltti  that  title  by  Bennett  B.  Battetson 
(1956).  Other  commentary  on  the  Nlnitti 
Amendment  Indudea  Redllcb.  Are  There 
"Certain  Bights  . . .  Retained  by  the  People"? 
37  N.  T.  U.  L.  Rev.  787  (1902).  and  Kdsey. 
The  Nintii  Amendment  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, 11  Ind.  L.  J.  809  (1936).  As  far 
oa  I  am  aware,  untU  today  this  Oourt  has 
refeired  to  the  Ninth  Amendment  only  In 
United  Public  Workers  v.  Mitchell,  330  U.S. 
76,  84-06;  Tennessee  Electric  Power  Co.  v. 
TVA,  806  VS.  118,  143-144;  and  Ashwander 
V.  TVA,  397  U.  8.  388,  330-831.  See  also  CcMer 
V.  Bull.  8  DaU.  886. 388;  Loan  Assn.  v.  Topeka, 
30  WaU.  686. 663-668. 

In  United  Public  Workers  v.  Mitchell,  su- 
pra, at  94-96,  the  Coiirt  stated:  "We  accept 
appeUants'  contention  that  the  nattire  of  fto- 
imcat  righta  reserved  to  the  people  by  the 
Ninth  and  Tenth  Amendments  (is]  involved. 
Tlte  right  dotmed  as  InvloUte  may  be  stated, 
as  the  right  of  a  dtloen  to  act  ss  a  party 
official  or  worker  to  further  his  own  polttlcal 
▼lewa.  Thus  we  have  a  mesoore  of  Interfer- 
ence by  the  Hatch  Act  and  the  Rules  with 
what  otherwise  woidd  be  the  freedom  of  the 
dvil  servant  under  the  Flnt,  Ninth  and  Tenth 
Amendmenta.  And,  if  we  look  upon  due  proc- 
ees  as  a  guarantee  of  freedom  in  thoee  Adds, 
there  is  a  oorrespondlng  Impatnnent  of  that 
right  under  the  Fifth  Amendment." 


others  retained  by  the  people."  (Bmphasis 
added.) 

A  dlaaantlng  opinion  suggests  that  my  In- 
terpreteitloa  of  the  Ninth  Amendment  eome- 
how  "broaden  (s]  the  powers  of  this  Oourt." 
Post,  at  630.  With  all  due  respect,  I  bdleve 
that  It  mlBBiw  the  Import  of  what  Z  am  say- 
ing. Z  do  not  take  the  poottlon  of  my  BrottMr 
Black  in  his  dlesent  In  Adamson  ▼.  Cattfor- 
nia,  333  VS.  46.  68.  that  the  entire  BUI  of 
Bl^ts  is  Inoorporated  In  the  Fonzteenth 
Amendment,  and  I  do  not  mean  to  Imply 
that  tlie  ninth  Amendment  is  sfipUed  against 
the  State*  by  the  Fourteenth.  Mar  do  I  mean 
to  otote  that  the  Ninth  Amendment  oon- 
stttutes  an  Independent  source  of  rights  pro- 
tected from  InfrlngemezU  by  dther  the  Statee 
or  the  Federal  Government.  Bather,  the 
Ninth  Amendment  ahowa  a  bdlef  of  the  Oon- 
Btltution'S  authors  that  fundamental  tlghta 
eodst  that  ore  not  expresdy  enumerated  In  the 
first  eight  amendments  and  an  Intent  that 
the  list  of  rl^ts  Induded  there  not  be 
deemed  exhaustive.  As  any  student  of  this 
Courfa  opinions  knows,  this  Oovit  has  held, 
often  unanimously,  that  the  Fifth  and  Four- 
teenth Amendmenta  protect  certain  funda- 
mental personal  llbertlea  from  abridgement 
by  the  Federal  Government  or  the  States. 
See,  e.g..  Boiling  v.  Sharpe,  347  UjS.  497; 
Aptheker  v.  Secretary  of  State,  378  U.S.  600; 
Kent  V.  Dulles,  357  VS.  116;  CantweU  v.  Con- 
necticut. 310  U.S.  296;  NAACP  v.  Atobavna, 
367  U.S.  449;  Gideon  v.  Wainwright,  372  U.S. 
336;  New  York  Times  Co.  v.  Sullivan,  376  U.S. 
U.S.  264.  The  Ninth  Amendment  simply 
shows  the  intent  of  the  Constitution's  au- 
thors that  other  fundamental  personal  rights 
should  not  be  denied  such  protection  or 
diq>araged  in  any  other  way  simply  because 
they  are  not  speclflcslly  listed  in  tiie  first 
eight  constitutional  amendments.  I  do  not 
see  how  this  broadens  the  authority  of  the 
Oourt;  rather  it  serves  to  support  what  this 
Ooiut  has  been  doing  In  {wotecting  funda- 
mental ri^ts. 

Nor  am  I  tiunlng  somersaults  with  history 
In  arguing  that  the  Ninth  Amendment  is 
rdevant  In  a  case  dealing  with  a  State's 
infringement  of  a  fundamental  right.  WhUe 
the  Ninth  Amendment — and  Indeed  the  en- 
tlro  BUl  ot  Rights — orlginaUy  concerned 
restrictions  upon  federal  power,  the  subse- 
quently enacted  Fourteenth  Amendment  pro- 
hibits the  States  as  well  from  abridging 
fundamental  personal  liberties.  And,  the 
Ninth  Amendment,  In  indicating  that  not  all 
such  liberties  are  specifically  mentioned  in 
the  first  eight  amendments,  Is  siirely  relevant 
in  showing  the  existence  of  other  funda- 
mental personal  rights,  now  protected  from 
state,  as  weU  as  federal,  infringenxent.  In 
sum,  the  Ninth  Amendment  simply  lends 
strong  support  to  the  view  that  the  "lib- 
erty" protected  by  the  Fifth  and  Fourteenth 
Amendments  from  Infringement  by  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  or  the  States  is  not  re- 
stricted to  rights  specifically  mentioned  in 
the  first  eight  amendments.  Of.  United  Pub- 
lic Workers  v.  Mitchell,  330  U.8.  76,  94-96. 

In  determining  which  rights  are  funda- 
mentta,  judges  are  not  left  at  large  to  decide 
cases  In  light  of  their  personal  and  private 
notions.  Rather,  they  must  look  to  the  "tra- 
ditions and  [coUective]  conscience  of  our 
people"  to  detennlne  whether  a  principle  Is 
"BO  rooted  [there]  ...  as  to  be  ranked  as 
fimdamental."  Snyder  v.  Massachusetts.  291 
VS.  97,  106.  The  inquiry  is  whether  a  right 
invdved  "Is  of  such  a  character  that  It 
cannot  be  denied  without  violating  those 
'fundamental  principles  of  Uberty  and  jus- 
tice which  Ue  at  the  base  of  aU  our  dvU  and 
poUtical  insUtutkms'  .  .  .  ."  PoweU  v.  Ala- 
bama, 287  VS.  46,  67.  "Uberty"  also  gains 
content  from  the  emanations  of  .  .  .  specific 
[constitutional]  guarantees"  and  "from  ex- 
perience with  the  requirements  of  a  free 
sodety."  Poe  v.   UUman.  867  VB.  497.  617 
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(dlBsentlng  opinion  of  Mi.  Jusncc  Doufi  mb)  .'' 
I  agree  fuUy  with  the  Court  that,  a  >ply- 
Ing  these  teats,  the  right  of  privacy  la  a 
fundamental  personal  right,  emanating 
"from  the  totality  of  the  conatltutlDnal 
scheme  under  which  we  live."  Id.,  at  sailMr. 
Justice  Brandels.  dissenting  in  Olmstead  v. 
United  States,  277  VS.  438,  478,  combre- 
henslvely  summarized  the  principles  un  ler- 
lylng  the  Constitution's  guarantees  of 
privacy: 

"The  protection  guaranteed  by  the  [Fov  rth 
and  Fifth)  Amendments  Is  much  broade:  In 
scope.  The  makers  of  our  Constitution  jn- 
dertook  to  secure  conditions  fe\orable  to  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  They  recognized  the 
significance  of  man's  spiritual  nature,  of  his 
feelings  and  of  his  Intellect.  They  knew  t  lat 
only  a  part  of  the  pain,  pleasure  and  satis- 
factions of  life  are  to  be  found  In  mate-lal 
things.  They  sought  to  protect  American!  in 
their  beliefs,  their  thoughts,  their  emotl  >ns 
and  their  sensations.  They  conferred,  as 
against  the  Oovermnent.  the  right  to  be  let 
alone — the  most  comprehenstve  of  rights  i  ind 
the  right  most  valued  by  civilized  men  " 

The  Connecticut  statutes  here  Involired 
deal  with  a  particularly  important  and  sei  lal- 
tlve  area  of  privacy — that  of  the  mar  tal 
relation  and  the  marital  home.  This  Co  ut 
recognised  In  Meyer  v.  Nebraska,  supra,  t  kat 
the  right  "to  marry,  establish  a  home  i  nd 
bring  up  children"  was  an  essential  part  of 
the  liberty  guaranteed  by  the  Fourteei  th 
Amendment.  262  VS.,  at  399.  In  Pierce  v.  i  o- 
ciety  of  Sisters,  268  VS.  610.  the  Court  h  ild 
unconstitutional  an  Oregon  Act  which  f  >r- 
bade  parents  from  sending  their  children  to 
private  schools  because  such  an  act  "\n- 
reasonably  interferes  with  the  liberty  of  p  xr- 
ents  and  guardians  to  direct  the  upbrtng  ng 
and  education  of  children  under  their  o  m- 
trol."  268  VS.  at  534-635.  As  this  Court  a  4d 
in  Prince  v.  Massachusetts,  321  VS.  168,  at 
166.  the  Meyer  and  Pierce  decisions  "hive 
respected  the  private  realm  of  family  1  f e 
which  the  state  cannot  enter." 

I  agree  with  BIk.  Jcbtick  Harlan's  state- 
ment in  his  dissenting  opinion  In  Poe  v. 
Ullman,  367  U.S.  497.  551-652:  "Certainly  tHe 
safeguarding  of  the  home  does  not  follow 
merely  from  the  sanctity  of  property  rights, 
llie  home  derives  Its  pre-emlnenoe  as  t  ae 
seat  of  family  life.  And  the  Integrity  of  tt  at 
life  Is  something  so  fundamental  that  It  t  as 
been  found  to  draw  to  its  protection  the  pri  a- 
clples  of  more  than  one  explicitly  granted 
Constitutional  right.  .  .  Of  this  whole  "p  1- 
vate  realm  of  family  life'  it  Is  difficult  to 
imagine  what  is  more  private  or  more  In  1- 
mate  than  a  husband  and  wife's  marital  rel  a- 
Uons." 

The  entire  f  abr^  of  the  Constitution  a  id 
the  purposes  that  dlearly  underlie  its  spec!  He 
guarantees  demonstrate  that  the  right  to 
marital  privacy  and\  to  marry  and  raise  a 
family  are  of  similar  ^rder  and  magnitude  as 
the  fimdamental  rlghtk  specifically  protect  id. 

'  In  light  of  the  tests  enunciated  In  th<  ae 
cases  it  cannot  be  said  that  a  Judge's  respo  a- 
slblllty  to  determine  whether  a  right  is  ba  ilc 
and  f undamantal  In  this  sense  vests  him  vl  th 
unrestricted  personal  discretion.  In  fact,  a 
hesitancy  to  allow  too  broad  a  discretion  \(  as 
a  substantial  reason  leading  me  to  oonclu  file 
ii%.  Pointer  v.  Texas,  supra,  at  41S-m4.  ttat 
thMe  rights  absorbed  by  the  FourtseaUi 
Amendment  and  applied  to  the  States  le- 
caus^they  are  fundamental  apply  with 
equal  lorce  and  to  the  same  extent  agalnat 
both  fAtaral  and  state  governments.  ]ln 
Pointer  I  said  that  the  contrary  view  wotld 
require  "this  Court  to  make  the  extremsly 
subjective  and  excessively  discretionary  le- 
termlnaUon  as  to  whether  a  practice,  1  >r- 
bldden  the  Federal  Oovemment  by  a  f  uni  la- 
mental  oonstltutlonal  guarantee,  is,  as  vlef  ed 
In  the  factual  circumstances  surround  ng 
each  individual  case,  sufficiently  repugn  >nt 
to  the  notion  of  due  process  as  to  be  1  }r- 
bldden  the  SUtes."  /d.,  at  413. 


Although  the  Constitution  does  not  q>ealc 
In  so  many  words  of  the  right  of  privacy  In 
marriage,  I  cannot  believe  that  It  offers  these 
fundamental  rights  no  protection.  The  fact 
that  no  particular  provision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion explicitly  forbids  the  State  from  disrupt- 
ing the  traditional  relation  of  the  family — 
a  relation  as  old  and  as  fundamental  as  our 
entire  civilization — surely  does  not  show  that 
the  Oovernment  was  meant  to  have  the 
power  to  do  so.  Rather,  as  the  Ninth  Amend- 
ment expressly  recognizes,  there  are  funda- 
mental personal  rights  such  as  this  one. 
which  are  protected  from  abridgment  by  the 
Oovernment  though  not  specifically  men- 
tioned in  the  Constitution. 

My  Brother  Stxwabt,  while  characterizing 
the  Connecticut  birth  control  law  as  "an 
uncommonly  silly  law,"  post,  at  627,  would 
nevertheless  let  it  stand  on  the  ground  that 
It  is  not  for  the  courts  to  "  "substitute 
their  social  and  economic  beliefs  for  the 
Judgment  of  legislative  bodies,  who  are 
elected  to  pass  laws.'  "  Post  at  528.  Elsewhere, 
I  have  stated  that  "(w|hlle  I  quite  agree 
with  Mr.  Justice  Brandels  that  .  .  .  'a  .  .  . 
State  may  .  .  .  serve  as  a  laboratory;  and  try 
novel  social  and  economic  experiments.'  New 
State  Ice  Co.  v.  Liebmann.  285  U.S.  262.  280, 
311  (dissenting  opinion).  I  do  not  believe 
that  tMs  includes  the  power  to  experiment 
with  the  fundamental  liberties  of  citi- 
zens. .  .  ."  •  The  vice  of  the  dissenters'  views 
Is  that  it  would  permit  such  experimentation 
by  the  States  In  the  area  of  the  fundamental 
personal  rights  of  its  citizens.  I  cannot  agree 
that  the  Constitution  grants  such  power 
either  to  the  States  or  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  logic  of  the  dissents  woiUd  sanction 
federal  or  state  legislation  that  seems  to  me 
even  more  plainly  unconstitutional  than  the 
statute  before  us.  Surely  the  Oovernment, 
absent  a  showing  of  a  compelling  subordinat- 
ing state  Interest,  could  not  decree  that  all 
husbands  and  wives  must  l>e  sterilized  after 
tMTO  children  have  been  born  to  them.  Yet  by 
their  reasoning  such  an  Invasion  of  marital 
privacy  would  not  be  subject  to  constitu- 
tional challenge  because,  while  It  might  be 
"sUIy,"  no  provision  of  the  Constitution  spe- 
cifically prevents  the  Oovemment  from  cur- 
tailing the  marital  right  to  bear  children 
and  raise  a  family.  While  It  may  shock  some 
of  my  Brethren  that  the  Court  today  h<Hds 
that  the  Constitution  protects  the  right  of 
marital  privacy,  in  my  view  it  is  far  more 
shocking  to  believe  that  the  personal  liberty 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  does  not  in- 
clude protection  against  such  totalitarian 
limitation  of  family  size,  which  is  at  com- 
plete variance  with  our  oonstltutlonal  con- 
cepts. Yet,  If  upon  a  showing  of  a  slender 
basis  of  rationality,  a  law  ouUawlng  volun- 
tary birth  control  by  married  persons  Is  valid, 
then,  by  the  same  reasoning,  a  law  required 
compulsory  birth  control  also  would  seem  to 
be  valid.  In  my  view,  however,  both  types  of 
law  would  unjustifiably  Intrude  upon  rights 
of  marital  privacy  which  are  constitutionally 
protected. 

In  a  long  series  of  cases  this  Coxut  has  held 
that  where  fundamental  personal  liberties 
are  Involved,  they  may  not  be  abridged  by  the 
States  almply  on  a  showing  that  a  regulatory 
statute  has  some  rational  ralatlonshlp  to  the 
effectuation  of  •  proper  state  purpose. 
"Where  there  Is  a  significant  encroachment 
upon  personal  liberty,  the  Interest  which  Is 
compelling."  Bates  v.  Little  Roek,  361  VjB. 
516,  624.  The  law  must  be  shown  "nsc- 
easary,  and  not  merely  rationally  related,  to 
the  aocon^iUshmants  of  a  permissible  state 
polley."  McLaughlin  v.  Plorlda.  378  VS.  IM, 
190.  See  Sehneider  v.  Irvinaton,  308  VS. 
MT,  Ml. 


'Pointer  t.  Texas,  supra,  at  413.  See  also 
the  discussion  of  my  Brother  Douolas,  Poe  v. 
vaman,  supra,  at  617-618  (dissenting  opin- 
ion). 


Although   the   Coimectlout   blrth-oontrol 
law   obviously   encroaobes   upon   a   funda- 
mental personal  Uberty,  the  8UU  doss  not 
show  thftt  the  law  serves  any  "subocdiiiatlng 
(state]  Interest  which  is  compeUlng"  or  that 
It  U  "necessary  ...  to  the  aocompllahment 
of  a  permissible  state  policy."  The  State,  at 
most,  argues  that  there  is  some  rational  re- 
lation between  this  statute  and  what  la  ad- 
mittedly a  legitimate  sta>Ject  of  state  con- 
cern— the  discouraging  of  eztift-marital  rela- 
tions.  It  says  that   preventing   tbit  use  of 
birth-control    devices    by    married    persons 
helps  prevent  the  Indulgence  by  some  in 
such  extra-marital  relaUons.  The  rationality 
of  this  Justification  is  dubious,  particularly 
In  light  of  the  admitted  widespread  availa- 
bility to  all  persons  In  the  SUte  of  Connect- 
icut, unmarried  as  well  as  married,  of  birth- 
control  devices  for  the  prevention  of  disease, 
as  distinguished  from  the  prevention  of  con- 
ception, see  Tileston  v.  Ullman,  128  Conn.  84. 
36  A.  2d  582.  But,  in  any  event.  It  is  clear 
that  the  state  Interest  in  safeguaidlng  mari- 
tal fidelity  can  be  served  by  a  nwre  dlscrUnl- 
nately  tailored  statute,  which  does  not.  like 
the  present  one.  sweep  unnecessarily  broad- 
ly, reaching  far  beyond  the  evil  sought  to  be 
dealt  with  and  intruding  upon  the  privacy 
of  aU  married  couples.  See  Aptheker  v.  Sec- 
retary of  State,  378  U.S.  600,  514;  NAACP  v. 
Alabama.  377  U.8.  288,  307-308;  McLaughlin 
v.  Florida,  supra,  at  196.  Here,  as  elsewhere, 
"(plrecislon    of    ragulaUon    must    bs    the 
touchstone  In  an  area  so  closely  touching 
our  most  precious  freedoms."  NAACP  v  But- 
ton, 371  U.8.  415,  438.  The  Stete  of  Connect- 
icut does  have  statutes,  the  constitutional- 
ity of  which  is  beyond  doubt,  which  prohibit 
adultery    and    fornication.    See   Conn.    Oen 
Stat,  a  53-218.  53-219  et  seq.  These  statutes 
demonstrate  that  means  for  achieving  the 
same  basic  purpose  of  protecting  marital  fl- 
deUty  are  available  to  Connecticut  without 
the  need  to  "Invade  the  area  of  protected 
freedoms."  NAACP  v.  Alabama,  supra,  at  307. 
See  McLaughlin  v.  Florida,  supra,  at  196. 

Finally,  It  should  be  said  of  the  Court's 
holding  today  that  it  in  no  way  Interferes 
with  a  State's  proper  regulation  of  sexual 
promiscuity  or  misconduct.  As  my  Brother 
Hahlak  so  well  stated  in  his  dissenting  opin- 
ion In  Poe  V.  VUman,  supra,  at  553. 

"Adultery,  homosexuality  and  the  like  are 
are  sexual  Intimacies  which  the  State  for- 
bids .  .  .  but  the  intimacy  of  huslMnd  and 
wtfe  Is  necessarily  an  essential  and  aeoeptsd 
feature  of  the  Institution  of  marriage,  an 
Institution  which  the  State  not  only  must 
allow,  but  which  always  and  In  arery  age  it 
has  fostered  and  protsctad.  It  U  one  tiling 
when  the  State  exerts  its  powar  either  io  for- 
bid extra-marital  sexuality  ...  or  to  say  who 
may  marry,  but  it  is  quite  amothsr  when, 
having  acknowledged  a  marriage  and  the  In- 
timacies Inherent  in  it,  It  undertakes  to  reg- 
ulate by  means  of  the  criminal  law  the  details 
of  that  inttmaey.*' 

In  sum,  I  believe  that  the  right  of  privacy 
In  the  marital  relation  is  fundamental  and 
basic— a  personal  right  "r«talnad  by  the  peo- 
ple" within  the  meaning  of  the  Ninth 
Amendment.  Connecticut  cannot  constitu- 
tionally abridge  this  fundamental  right, 
which  Is  protected  by  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment from  Infringement  t>y  the  States.  I 
agree  with  the  Court  that  petltlonen'  oon- 
vlctlona  must  therefore  be  reversed. 

Mr.  JusncB  Haslait,  oonettrrinc  In  the 
Judgment. 

I  fuUy  agree  with  the  Judgment  of  reversal, 
but  find  myself  unable  to  Join  the  Court's 
opinion.  The  reason  is  that  It  seems  to  me  to 
evince  an  apin'oach  to  this  case  very  much 
like  that  taken  by  my  Broihsis  Black  and 
Stxwabt  tn  dissent,  namely:  the  Due  Process 
Clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendmsmt  does 
not  taa<Ai  this  Connsctieut  stetute  unless 
the  enactment  la  found  to  violate  some  right 
assured  by  the  letter  or  penumbra  of  the  BlU 
of  Rights. 
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In  otbar  words,  what  I  find  Implicit  In  the 
Court's  opinion  is  that  the  "Inooiporatlon" 
doctrine  may  be  used  to  restrict  the  reach  of 
Fourteenth  Amandment  Due  Proosss.  For  me 
this  is  Just  as  unacceptable  constitutional 
doctrine  as  Is  tbs  use  of  the  "incorporation" 
approach  to  impose  upon  the  States  all  the 
requirements  of  the  Bill  of  Bights  as  found 
In  the  provisions  of  the  first  eig^t  ammd- 
oisnts  and  in  the  decisions  of  this  Court  In- 
terpreting them.  See,  e.^..  my  concurring 
opinions  In  Pointer  v.  Texas,  380  VS.  400, 408, 
and  Oriflin  v.  California,  380  UJB.  000,  616. 
tnd  my  dlaaantlng  opinion  In  Poe  v.  VUman, 
367  n.S.  497,  632,  at  pp.  539-646. 

In  nxy  view,  the  proper  constitutional  In- 
quiry In  this  case  Is  irtiether  this  Connecticut 
statute  infringes  the  Due  rrooeas  Clause  of 
ths  Fourtasnth  Amendment  because  ths  «n- 
aotment  violates  basic  values  "ImpUdt  In  the 
concept  of  ordered  liberty."  Palko  v.  Con- 
necticut, 803  VS.  810. 836.  For  reasons  stated 
at  length  In  my  dissenting  opinion  In  Poe  v. 
VUman,  supra,  I  believe  that  It  does.  While 
the  relevant  Inquiry  may  be  aided  by  leeoit 
to  one  or  more  of  the  provisions  of  the  BUI 
of  lUghts.  It  is  not  dependent  on  them  or 
any  of  their  radiations.  The  Due  Process 
Clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  stands. 
In  my  opinion,  on  Its  own  bottom. 

A  further  observation  seems  In  order  re- 
qwctlng  the  Justification  of  my  Brothers 
Black  and  Stxwaxt  for  their  "incorpora- 
tion" approach  to  this  case.  Their  ^>pioaoh 
does  not  rest  on  historical  reasons,  which  are 
at  course  wholly  lacking  (see  Fairman.  ISoes 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  Incorporate  the 
Bill  of  Rights?  The  Original  Understanding, 
3  Stan.  L.  Rev.  S  (1949) ) .  but  on  the  thesis 
that  by  U'»«t«wg  the  content  of  the  Due 
Process  Clause  of  the  Fo\irteenth  Amend- 
ment to  the  protection  of  rights  irtilch  can 
be  found  rtsewhere  in  the  Oonstlttttion,  in 
this  instance  in  the  BlU  of  Bights,  Judges 
wlU  thus  be  confined  to  "interpretation"  of 
qteclfic  constitutional  provisions,  and  wlU 
thereby  be  restrained  from  Introducing  their 
own  notions  of  constitutional  right  and 
wrong  Into  the  "vague  contours  of  the  Due 
Process  Clause."  Bochin  v.  CaUfomia,  342 
VB.  166,  170. 

While  I  could  not  more  heartUy  agree 
that  Judicial  "self  restraint"  is  an  indispensa- 
ble Ingredient  of  sound  constitutional  ad- 
judication, I  do  submit  that  the  formtUa  sug- 
gasted  for  achieving  it  is  more  hoUow  than 
reaL  "Specific'  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, no  less  than  "due  process,"  lead  them- 
selves as  readUy  to  "person"  Interpretations 
by  Judges  whose  constitutional  outlook  is 
shnply  to  keep  the  constitutional  in  sup- 
posed "tune  with  the  times"  (post.  p.  822). 
Need  one  go  further  than  to  recaU  last  Term's 
reapportionment  cases,  Wesberry  v.  Sanders, 
376  VS.  1.  and  Mefnolds  v.  Sims.  377  VS. 
633,  where  a  majority  of  tlie  Court  "inter- 
preted" "by  the  People"  (Art  I.  i  3)  and 
"equal  protection"  (Amdt.  14)  to  oommand 
"one  person,  one  vote."  an  interpretation  that 
was  made  in  the  face  of  irrefutable  and  stiU 
unanswered  history  to  the  contrary?  See 
my  dissenting  opinions  in  those  cases.  376 
VS..  at  SO;  877  VS.,  at  688. 

Judicial  seU-rastralnt  wlU  not,  I  suggsst, 
be  brought  about  in  the  "due  procees"  arsa 
by  the  historioaUy  unfounded  lncoq;>oration 
formula  long  advanced  by  my  Brother  Black, 
and  now  In  part  eq^oused  by  my  Brother 
SnwAn.  It  wUl  be  achieved  in  this  area, 
as  in  other  oonstltutlonal  areas,  only  by 
oontln<»al  insistence  upon  reqtect  for  the 
teeohlngs  of  history,  scdid  reoogiUtlon  of  the 
tasic  values  that  underlie  our  soeiety.  and 
wise  i^ipreciatioo  of  the  great  nim  that  the 
doctrines  of  fedsrallem  and  separation  of 
powers  have  played  in  estahHshtwg  and 
pi'ssuting  Amerloan  freedoms.  8ee  iMamson 
V.  OaUfornia.  9n  UJB.  46.  M  (Mr.  JxmtUm 
ftankfurter,  concurring).  Adherence  to 
these  principles  wUl  not.  of  course,  obvUte 
•11    constitutional    differences    at    opinion 


among  Judges,  nor  should  It.  Their  continued 
recognition  wiU,  however,  go  farther  toward 
keeping  most  Judgea  from  roaming  at  large 
in  the  oonstltutlonal  field  than  wUl  the  in- 
terpolation into  the  Constitution  of  an  arti- 
ficial and  largely  lUuscry  raetrlotion  on  the 
oontent  of  the  Due  Procees  Clause.* 

Mr.  JuencB  Wbhx,  concurring  in  the 
Judgment. 

In  my  view  this  Connsctieut  law  as 
applied  to  married  couples  dsfwlves  them  of 
"Uberty"  without  due  process  of  Uw.  as  that 
oonospt  is  ussd  in  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment. I  therafoce  ooncur  in  the  Judgment  of 
the  Court  revcning  these  oonvietlons  under 
Connecticut's  aiding  and  abetting  statute. 

It  would  be  unduly  repetitious,  snd 
belaboring  the  obvious,  to  expound  on  the 
impact  of  this  statute  on  the  UlMrty  guar- 
anteed by  the  Fourteenth  Ameiulment 
against  arbitrary  or  c^>rtclous  denials  or  on 
the  nature  of  this  llbwty.  Sufflcs  it  to  say 
that  this  Is  not  the  first  time  this  Court  has 
had  occasion  to  articulate  that  the  Uberty 
entitled  to  protection  imder  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  includes  the  right  "to  marry, 
establish  a  home  and  bring  up  children." 
Meyer  v.  Nebraska,  262  VS.  390,  399,  and 
"the  Uberty  ...  to  direct  the  upbringing  and 
education  of  chUdren."  Pierce  v.  Society  of 
SUters,  268  U.S.  610.  684-635.  and  that  these 
are  among  "the  basic  civil  rights  of  man." 
Skinner  v.  Oklahoma.  316  U.S.  536.  641. 
These  decisions  affirm  that  there  is  a 
"rsalm  of  fanUly  life  which  the  state  cannot 
enter"  without  substantial  Justification. 
Prince  v.  MasaachusetU,  831  VS.  168.  166. 
Suriey  the  right  Invoked  in  this  case,  to  be 
free  of  regulati<m  of  the  Intimacies  of  the 
marriage  relationship,  "come[s]  to  this  Court 
with  a  momentum  for  respect  lacking  wben 
appeal  is  made  to  Uberties  which  derive 
merely  from  shifting  economic  arrange- 
ments." Kovacs  V.  Cooper,  336  UJ3.  77,  06 
(opinion  of  Frankfurter,  J.). 

The  Connecticut  autl-oontraceptlve  stat- 
ute deals  rather  subetantlally  with  this  re- 
lationship. For  It  forbids  aU  married  persons 
the  right  to  use  blrth-oontnH  devices,  re- 
gardless of  whether  their  use  is  diote«ed  by 
considerations  of  famUy  planning,  Trubek 
V.  VUman,  147  Conn.  633.  165  A.  2d  158, 
health,  or  Indeed  even  of  life  itself.  Buxton 
V.  UUman.  147  Conn.  48,  156  A.  2d  508.  The 
anU-use  statute,  together  with  the  general 
aiding  and  abetting  statute,  prohibits  doc- 
tors from  affording  advice  to  married  persons 
on  proper  and  effective  methods  of  birth  con- 
trai.  Tileston  v.  UUman.  139  Conn.  84.  26  A 
3d  683.  And  the  dear  effect  of  theas  statutes, 
as  enforced,  is  to  deny  disadvantaged  cltieens 
of  Connecticut,  those  without  either  ade- 
quate knowledge  or  resources  to  obtain  pri- 
vate counseling,  access  to  medical  a.'wistanoe 
and  up-to-date  information  In  reelect  to 
proper  methods  of  birth  control.  State  v. 
Nelson,  136  Conn.  413,  11  A.  2d  866;  State  v. 
Orisvfold,  151  Conn.  644,  300  A.  3d  479.  In  my 
view,  a  statute  with  these  fleets  bears  a 
substantisl  burden  of  Justification  when  at- 
tacked under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 
Yick  Wo  V.  Hopkins,  118  UjB.  366;  Skinner 
V.  Oklahoma,  316  UJB.  636;  Schware  v. 
Board  of  Bar  Examiners.  868  U.  S.  332;  Jfo- 
LaughUn  v.  Florida,  879  U.  S.  184, 193. 

An  examination  of  the  justlflcatton  offered, 
however,  cannot  be  avoided  by  saying  that 
the  Connecticut  anti-use  stsltute  invades  a 
protected  area  of  privacy  and  association  or 
that  it  demeans  the  marriage  reUvtionahlp. 
The  lUbture  of  the  rt^t  invaded  is  perUnent. 
to  be  sure,  for  statutes  regulating  senstUve 
areas  of  Uberty  do,  under  the  oases  of  this 
Court,  require  "strict  scrutiny,"  SMnner  v. 


'Indeed,  my  Brother  Black,  in  argtilng  his 
thesis,  is  forced  to  lay  aside  a  host  of  cases 
in  which  the  Court  has  recognised  fttiMla- 
msntal  rights  in  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
without  specific  reliance  upon  the  Bin  of 
Rights.  Pot,  p.  813,  n.  4. 


OkWioma,  316  U.S.  535,  541,  and  "must  be 
viewed  in  the  light  of  less  drastic  means  for 
adUevlng  the  same  basic  purpose."  Shelton 
V.  Tucker.  364  U.8.  479,  488.  "Where  there  is 
a  significant  encroachment  upon  personal 
Uberty,  the  State  may  prevaU  only  upon 
showing  a  subordinating  interest  whU^  is 
compelUng."  Bates  v.  LittU  Rock,  361  UJB. 
616.  624.  See  also  McLaughlin  v.  Florida,  379 
U.S.  184.  But  such  statutes,  if  reasonably 
necessary  for  the  effectuation  of  a  legitimate 
and  substantial  state-interest,  and  not  ar- 
bttrary  or  capricious  in  appUcatlon.  are  not 
invalid  under  the  Due  Prooees  Clause.  Zemel 
V.  Rusk,  381  U.  8.  l.» 

As  I  read  the  opinions  of  the  Connecticut 
courts  and  the  argument  of  Coimectlcut  In 
this  Court,  the  State  claims  but  one  Justifica- 
tion tat  ita  anti-use  statute.  Cf .  AUied  Stores 
of  Ohio  V.  Bowers,  358  U.S.  522,  530;  Martin 
V.  Walton,  368  VS.  36,  38  (Douglas.  J.,  dis- 
senting) .  There  Is  no  serious  contention  that 
Connecticut  thinks  the  use  of  artificial  or 
external  methods  of  contraception  immoral 
or  unwise  in  itself,  or  that  the  anti-use  stat- 
ute is  founded  upon  any  policy  of  promoting 
population  expansion.  Rather,  the  statute  is 
said  to  serve  the  State's  policy  against  aU 
forms  of  promiscuous  or  lUiclt  sexual  rela- 
tionships, be  they  premarital  or  extramarital, 
concededly  a  permissible  and  legitimate  leg- 
islative goal. 

Without  taking  issue  with  the  premise  that 
the  fear  of  conception  operates  as  a  deterrent 
to  such  relationships  in  addition  to  the  crim- 
inal proscriptions  Connecticut  has  against 
such  conduct,  I  whoUy  faU  to  see  how  the 
ban  on  the  use  of  contraceptives  by  married 


*Dlssenting  opinions  assert  that  the  liberty 
guaranteed  by  the  Due  Process  Clause  is  lim- 
ited to  a  guarantee  against  unduly  vague 
statutes  and  against  procedural  unfairness  at 
trial.  Under  this  view  the  Court  is  without 
authority  to  ascertain  whether  a  challenged 
statute,  cr  lU  application,  has  a  permissible 
purpose  and  whether  the  manner  of  regula- 
tion bears  a  rational  or  Jvistifylng  relation- 
ship to  this  purpose.  A  long  line  of  cases 
makes  very  clear  that  this  has  not  been  the 
view  of  this  Court.  Dent  v.  West  Virginia, 
129  U.6.  114;  Jacobson  v.  Massachusetts.  197 
UJB.  11;  Douglas  v.  Noble.  261  UJ8.  165;  Meyer 
V.  Nebraska,  262  U.S.  390;  Pierce  v.  Society  of 
Sisters.  268  US.  610;  Schware  v.  Board  of  Bar 
Examiners,  353  U.S.  232;  Aptheker  v.  Secre- 
tary of  State,  878  U.8.  600;  Zemel  v.  Rusk, 
881  U.S.  1. 

The  traditional  due  process  test  was  weU 
articulated,  and  applied.  In  Schware  v.  Board 
of  Bar  Examiners,  supra,  a  case  which  placed 
no  reUance  on  the  specific  guarantees  of  the 
BUI  of  Rights. 

"A  State  cannot  exclude  a  person  from  the 
the  practice  of  law  or  from  any  other  occupa- 
tion in  a  manner  or  for  reasons  that  contra- 
vene the  Due  Process  or  Eq\uU  Protection 
Clause  of  the  Fovirteenth  Amendment.  Dent 
V.  West  Virginia,  129  U.S.  114.  Cf.  Slochower 
V.  Board  of  Education,  360  U.8.  551;  Wieman 
V.  Vpdegraff,  844  US.  183.  And  see  Ex  parte 
Secombe,  10  How.  9,  13.  A  State  can  require 
high  standarda  of  qualification,  such  as  good 
moral  character  or  profidsney  in  ite  law.  be- 
fore it  admlte  an  i^pllcant  to  the  bar,  but 
any  qualification  must  have  a  rational  con- 
nection with  the  applicant's  fitness  or  ca- 
pacity to  practice  law.  Dotiglas  v.  Noble,  261 
UJ9.  165;  Cummings  v.  Missouri.  4  WaU.  277, 
310-S30.  Cf.  JVcbMa  v.  New  York.  391  UJS. 
603.  Obviously  an  ^>plloant  could  not  be  ex- 
cluded merely  t>ecauee  he  was  a  Republican 
or  a  Negro  or  a  memlier  of  a  particular 
church.  Even  in  applying  permissible  stand- 
ards, officers  of  a  State  caimot  exdude  an 
applicant  when  there  is  no  basis  (or  their 
fixudlng  that  he  fails  to  meet  thees  standards, 
or  when  their  action  is  tnvldlouaiy  discrimi- 
natory." 863  U.8..  at  388-3S8.  Cf.  Martin  v. 
Walton,  868  VS.  35,  36  {Dovaum.  J.,  dis- 
senting). 
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couples  In  any  way  relnforoM  the  Bteto's 
l>an  on  UUclt  aexiukl  r«l»Uati«blpB.  G  m  Seh- 
loare  v.  Board  of  Bar  Xxamtnen,  9li  V.  B. 
232,  239.  Connecticut  does  not  bar  he  Im- 
portation or  iKMsesslon  of  oontracep  Ive  de- 
vices; they  are  not  considered  oonaraband 
material  under  state  law,  State  v.  Certain 
Contraceptive  Materials,  laa  Conn.  438,  11 
A.  2d  863,  and  their  availability  m  th  X  State 
Is  not  seriously  disputed.  The  only  w  ^J  Con- 
necticut seelcs  to  limit  or  control  th »  avail- 
ability of  such  devices  Is  through  Its  general 
aiding  and  abetting  sUtute  whoae  oj  eratlon 
In  this  context  has  been  quite  obvloi  isly  In- 
effective and  whose  moat  serious  use  h  u  been 
against  birth-control  clinics  rendering  ad- 
vice to  married,  rather  than  unmarrl  sd,  per- 
sons. Cf.  rick  Wo  V.  Hopkina,  118  T  .8.  366. 
Indeed,  after  over  80  years  of  the  State's 
proecrlpUon  of  use,  the  legality  of  ;he  sale 
of  such  devices  to  prevent  disease  hi «  never 
been  expressly  passed  upon,  althoug  i  It  ap- 
pears that  sales  have  long  occurred  i  ud  have 
only  Infrequently  been  chaUenged.  T  lis  "un- 
devlatlng  policy  .  .  .  throughout  all  he  long 
years  .  .  .  bespeaks  more  than  pros*  cutorlal 
paralysis."  Poe  v.  Ullman.  367  tJ.  8.  197.  602. 
Moreover,  It  would  appear  that  the  sale  of 
contraceptives  to  prevent  disease  U  plainly 
legal  under  Connecticut  Law. 

In  these  drcimistances  one  Is  rataer  hard 
prvssed  to  explain  how  the  ban  on\use  by 
married  persons  In  any  way  prevent*  use  of 
such  devices  by  persons  engaging  Inllllclt 
sexual  relations  and  thereby  oontrlbittes  to 
the  State's  policy  against  such  relatloxBhlps. 
Neither  the  state  courts  nor  the  State  Before 
the  bar  of  this  Court  has  tendered  sul 
explanation.  It  Is  purely  fanciful  to  nelleve 
that  the  broad  proacrlptlon  on  use  fad  Itatea 
discovery  of  use  by  persons  engaging  In  a 
prohibited  relationship  or  for  some  other 
raason  makes  such  use  more  unlike]  j  and 
thus  can  be  supported  by  any  sort  )f  ad- 
ministrative consideration.  Perhapi  the 
theory  la  that  the  flat  ban  on  use  pt  ivents 
married  people  from  poeseeslng  oontncep- 
ttvea  and  without  the  ready  availability  of 
such  devices  for  use  In  the  marital  r«atlon- 
Bhlp,  there  will  be  no  or  less  tempta  Hon  to 
use  them  In  extramarital  onee.  Thlsjeason- 
Ing  rests  on  the  premise  that  married  people 
wUl  comply  with  the  ban  in  regard  1  o  their 
marital  relationship,  notwlthstandln  5  total 
nonenforcement  In  this  context  and  appar- 
ent nonenforclbUlty.  but  will  not  J»mply 
with  criminal  statutes  prohibiting  extra- 
marital aCalrs  and  the  antl-uae  statute  In 
respect  to  Illicit  sexual  relationships,  a  prem- 
ise whose  validity  has  not  been  demoni  trated 
and  whoae  Intrinsic  validity  Is  no  very 
evident.  At  most  the  broad  ban  Is  ol  mar- 
ginal utility  to  the  declared  object  ve.  A 
statute  limiting  Its  prohibition  on  ise  to 
persons  engaging  In  the  prohibited  rei  atlon- 
shlp  would  serve  the  end  posited  by  Co  anect- 
Icut  In  the  same  way,  and  with  th«  same 
effectiveness,  or  Ineffectiveness,  as  the  broad 
antl-uae  statute  under  attack  In  this  case.  I 
find  nothing  In  this  record  Justlfyl  ig  the 
sweeping  scope  of  this  statute,  with  1  is  tell- 
ing effect  on  the  freedoms  of  marrlc  d  per- 
sona, and  thertfore  conclude  that  It  d  sprlves 
■uch  i>ersonB  of  liberty  without  due  irocess 
of  law. 

Mr.  Justice  Black,  with  whom  Mr.  rustic* 
Stewart  Joins,  dissenting. 

I  agree  with  my  Brother  Steward 's  dis- 
senting opinion.  And  like  him  I  do  not  to 
any  eortent  whatever  base  my  view  tti  at  this 
Connecticut  law  Is  conatltutlonal  on  r ,  btilef 
that  the  law  Is  wlae  or  that  Its  poll  7  la  a 
good  one.  In  order  that  there  may  be  no 
room  at  all  to  doubt  why  I  vote  as  [  do,  I 
feel  oonatralned  to  add  that  the  law  1 1  every 
bit  aa  offensive  to  me  as  It  Is  to  my  Bi  ethren 
of  the  majority  and  my  Brothers  T 
Whit*  and  Ooldberg  who,  redtlng^i 
why  It  Is  offensive  to  them,  hold  It 
■tltutlonal.  There  is  no  stngje  one 
graphic  and  eloquent  strlcturee 


dsms  fired  at  the  policy  of  this  Connecticut 
law  either  by  tbe  Court's  opinion  or  by  those 
of  my  oonciUTlng  Brethren  to  which  I  can- 
not subecrtbe— except  their  conclusion  that 
the  evU  qualities  they  see  In  the  law  make 
It  unoonstltutJonal. 

Had  the  doctor  defendant  here,  or  even  the 
nondoctor  defendant,  been  convicted  for  do- 
ing nothing  more  than  expressing  opinions 
to  persons  coming  to  the  clinic  that  certain 
contraceptive  devices,  medicines  or  practices 
would  do  them  good  and  would  be  desirable, 
or  for  telling  people  how  devices  could  be 
used,  I  can  think  of  no  reason  at  this  time 
why  their  expressions  of  views  would  not  be 
protected  by  the  First  and  Fourteenth 
Amendments,  which  guarantee  freedom  of 
speech.  Cf.  Brotherhood  of  Kaiiroad  Train- 
men V.  Virffinia  ex  rel.  Virginia  State  Bar. 
377  VS.  1;  NAACP  v.  Button.  371  VB.  418. 
But  speech  Is  one  thing;  conduct  and  physi- 
cal activities  are  quite  another.  See,  e.9..  Cox 
y.  LotOaiana.  379  VJB.  630,  5»4-B8fi:  Cox  ▼. 
Louisiana.  379  UJS.  589.  883-864;  id..  678-684 
(concurring  opinion);  Oiboney  ▼.  Empire 
Storage  A  lee  Co..  836  XJS.  490;  cf.  iteynolds 
y.  United  States  98  U.S.  146, 163-164.  The  two 
defendants  here  were  active  jMutlclpants  In 
an  organization  which  gave  physical  exami- 
nations to  women,  advised  them  what  kind 
of  contraceptive  devices  or  medldnea  woxild 
most  likely  be  satisfactory  for  them,  and 
then  supplied  the  devices  themselves,  all  for 
a  graduated  scale  of  fees,  baaed  on  the  family 
moome.  Ilius  these  defendants  admittedly 
engaged  with  othen  In  a  planned  oouxae  of 
conduct  to  help  people  violate  the  Connecti- 
cut law.  Merely  because  some  speech  was 
used  In  carrying  on  that  conduct — ^Just  as  In 
ordinary  life  some  speech  accompanies  most 
kinds  of  conduct — we  are  not  In  my  view 
Justified  In  holding  that  the  First  Amend- 
ment forbids  the  State  to  punish  their  con- 
duct, strongly  as  I  desire  to  protect  all  First 
Amendment  freedoms.  I  am  imable  to  stretch 
the  Amendment  so  as  to  afford  protection  to 
the  conduct  of  theee  defendants  In  violating 
the  Connecticut  law.  What  would  be  the  con- 
stitutional fate  of  the  Uw  U  hereafter  ap- 
plied to  punish  nothing  but  speech  Is,  as  I 
have  said,  quite  another  matter. 

The  Court  talks  about  a  constitutional 
"right  of  privacy"  as  though  there  la  some 
constitutional  provision  or  {Kwlslons  for- 
bidding any  law  ever  to  be  passed  which 
might  abridge  the  "privacy"  of  individuals. 
But  there  Is  not.  There  are,  of  course,  guar- 
antees In  certain  specific  constitutional  pro- 
visions which  are  designed  In  part  to  protect 
privacy  at  cutaln  tlmea  and  places  with  re- 
spect to  certain  activities.  Such,  for  exam- 
ple. Is  the  Fourth  Amendment's  guarantee 
against  "unreasonable  searches  and  seizures." 
But  I  think  It  belittles  that  Amendment  to 
talk  about  It  as  though  It  protects  nothing 
but  "privacy."  To  treat  It  that  way  is  to  give 
It  a  niggardly  Interpretation,  not  the  kind  of 
liberal  reading  I  think  any  Bill  of  RIghU 
provision  should  be  given.  The  average  man 
would  very  likely  not  have  his  feelings 
soothed  any  more  by  having  his  piroperty 
seized  openly  than  by  having  It  seized  pri- 
vately and  by  stealth.  He  simply  wants  his 
property  left  alone.  And  a  person  can  be  Just 
as  much.  If  not  more.  Irritated,  annoyed  and 
Injured  by  an  unceremonious  public  arrest 
by  a  policeman  as  be  Is  by  a  selaure  In  the 
privacy  of  his  office  or  home. 

One  of  the  most  effective  ways  of  diluting 
or  expanding  a  constitutionally  guaranteed 
right  Is  to  substitute  for  the  crucial  word  or 
wonts  of  a  oonstMutlonal  guarantee  another 
word  or  words,  more  or  lees  flexible  and  more 
or  less  restricted  In  meaning.  This  fact  Is  well 
Illustrated  by  the  use  of  the  term  "right  at 
privacy"  aa  a  comprehensive  substitute  for 
the  Fourth  Amendment's  guarantee  against 
"unreasonable  ssarohes  and  selaurae."  "Pri- 
vacy" la  a  broad,  abstract  and  ambiguous 
concept  which  can  eeally  be  shrunksn  in 
meaning  but  which  can  also,  on  the  other 


hand,  easily  be  interpreted  as  a  ooostttatlooai 
ban  against  many  things  other  than  aeaichss 
and  seizures.  I  have  expressed  the  view  many 
times  that  First  Amendment  freedoms,  for 
example,  have  suffered  from  a  failure  of  ths 
courts  to  stlok  to  the  slmiOe  language  of  ths 
First  Amendment  In  construing  It,  InstMd 
of  Invoking  multitudes  of  words  subatltutsd 
for  those  the  Framers  used.  See  e.g..  New 
York  Times  Co.  r.  SvlUvan,  878  tJA  261 
293  (ooncurrlng  opinion):  cases  ndlected  In 
City  of  El  Paso  v.  Simmoru.  879  U.S.  407,  617, 
n.  1  (dissenting  opinion) ;  Black,  llie  BUI  ot 
Rights,  35  N.Y.UJL.  Rev.  865.  FOr  these  i«a. 
sons  I  get  nowhere  In  this  case  by  talk  about 
a  constitutional  "rl^it  of  privacy"  as  aa 
emanation  from  one  or  mom  oonstltuUcDsl 
provisions.^  I  like  my  privacy  as  well  aa  ths 
next  one,  but  I  am  nevertheless  compelled  to 
admit  that  government  has  a  right  to  Invads 
It  unless  prohibited  by  some  spedflc  con- 
stitutional provision.  For  these  maemis  I  can- 
not agree  with  the  Court's  Judgment  and  the 
reasons  It  gives  for  holding  this  Cbnnectlcnt 
law  unconstitutional. 

This  brings  me  to  the  arguments  made  by 
my  Brothen  Hailan,  White  and  Ooldberg  for 
Invalidating  the  Connecticut  law.  Brothen 
Harlan  >  and  White  would  Invalidate  It  by 
rtilance  on  the  Due  Process  Clause  of  ttM 
Fourteenth  Amendment,  but  Brother  oold- 
berg. while  agreeing  with  Brother  Hailan, 
relies  also  on  the  Ninth  Amendment.  I  tunc 
no  doubt  that  the  Connecticut  law  oould  be 
Implied  In  such  a  way  as  to  abridge  freedom 
of  speech  and  press  therefore  violate  the  Flnt 
and  Fourteentti  AnxendnMnts.  My  ftlssgrns 
ment  with  the  Court's  opinion  heading  that 
there  Is  such  a  vl(datlon  here  Is  a  narrow  one, 
relating  to  the  ^plication  of  the  nnt 
Amendment  to  the  facts  and  circumstances 
of  this  particular  case.  But  my  disagreement 
with  Brothers  Harlan,  White  and  Ooldberg  Is 
more  basic.  I  tblnk  that  if  properly  construed 
neither  the  Due  Process  Clause  nor  the  Ninth 
Amendment,  nor  both  together,  oould  under 
any  circumstances  be  a  proper  basis  for  in- 
validating the  Connecticut  law.  I  discuss  the 
due  process  and  Ninth  Amendment  argn- 
ments  together  because  on  analysts  they  turn 
out  to  be  the  same  thing — ^merely  using  dif- 
ferent words  to  claim  for  the  Court  and  the 
federal  Judiciary  power  to  invalidate  any 
legislative  act  which  the  Judges  find  Ina- 
tlonal,  unreasonable  or  offensive. 

The  due  process  argument  which  my 
Brothers  Harlan  and  White  adopt  here  H 
based,  as  their  opinions  indicate,  on  th* 
premise  that  this  Court  Is  vested  with  power 
to  Invalidate  all  state  laws  ttiait  It  oonsidsn 
to  be  arbitrary,  capricious,  tinreasonable.  or 
oppnasive.  or  on  this  Court's  belief  that  a 
particular  state  law  under  scrunity  has  no 
"rational  or  Justifying"  purpose,  or  Is  of- 
fensive to  a  "sense  of  fatmeas  and  Jnstkse."  • 
If  these  formulas  based  on  "natural  Justice," 
or  othen  whi4^  meant  he  same  thing,*  ate 
to  prevail,  they  require  Judges  to  detennlne 
what  is  or  Is  not  ooostttutlonal  on  the  basis 
of  their  own  appraisal  of  what  laws  are  un- 
wise or  unneoeesary.  Tlie  power  to  make  socb 
decisions  is  at  ooune  that  of  a  leglslatlvs 
body.  Surely  it  haa  to  be  admitted  that  no 
proTlsion  of  the  Constitution  speotflesUy 
gives  such  blanket  power  to  courts  to  ex«^ 
else  such  a  supervisory  veto  over  the  wisdom 
and  value  of  legislative  paiMes  and  to  bold 
unconstitutional  those  laws  whldi  they  be- 
lieve unwlee  or  dangerous.  I  rsadlly  admit 
that  no  legislative  body,  state  or  national. 
Should  pass  Uws  tha*  can  Justly  tw  glvso 
any  of  the  Invldloius  Ubels  Invoked  as  eon- 
stitutlonal  excuses  to  strike  down  elate  lews. 
But  pertiape  It  Is  not  too  mtiob  to  say  the* 
no  legislative  body  ever  does  pass  laws  with- 
out baUennff  that  they  wOl 
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rational,  wise  and  Justlflabl*  purpose. 
Who*  I  ocn^tletsty  sabsortbe  to  the  holding 
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of  JfsrlNMir  V.  Madison,  l  Cranoh  187,  and 
subssqusnt  oases,  that  our  Court  has  oonstl- 
tuUonal  power  to  strike  down  statutes,  state 
or  federal,  tba*  vtoUte  eommanrrts  of  the 
Fedsnd  Oonsatutton,  X  do  not  bslteve  that 
we  am  granted  power  by  ttie  Due  Prooen 
Clause  or  any  other  oonstltutloDal  pcovlaloii 
or  provisions  to  measure  constttutlnnallty  by 
our  belief  that  legislation  Is  aibttnry,  ca- 
prlolous  or  tmreasonable,  or  aooon^  tehee  no 
justlflahle  puxpoee,  or  la  offenalv*  to  our  own 
noUona  of  "dvUlaad  standarda  of  conduct."  • 
Soeb  Ml  iipralsal  of  the  wisdom  of  leglaUk- 
tlon  Is  an  attribute  of  the  power  to  make 
laws,  not  of  the  power  to  interpret  them. 
Tins  use  by  federal  courts  of  such  a  formula 
or  dootrlne  or  whatnot  to  veto  federal  or  state 
lawa  simply  takee  away  from  Ooogrsss  and 
States  the  power  to  make  lawa  bassd  on  their 
own  Judgment  of  telmess  and  wisdom  and 
traaafan  that  power  to  this  Court  for  ul- 
timate determination— a  power  which  was 
spsolfloally  denied  to  federal  courts  by  tbe 
oonventloo  that  firamed  the  Constitution.* 

Of  ths  essss  on  which  my  Brothen  White 
and  Ooldberg  rely  so  heavily,  undoubtedly 
the  reasoning  of  two  of  them  sufqwrts  their 
result  here— as  would  that  of  a  number  of 
othen  which  they  do  not  bother  to  name, 
e.  g.,  Lochner  v.  Neto  York.  198  U.  S.  46,  Oop- 
page  v.  Kansas.  236  U.  8.  1.  Jay  Bums  Baking 
Co.  V.  Bryan.  264  U.  8.  604,  and  AdMns  v. 
Children's  Hospital,  261  U.  S.  625.  The  two 
they  do  cite  and  quote  from,  Meyer  v.  Ne- 
braska, 262  U.  8.  390,  and  Pierce  v.  Society 
of  Sisters,  268  U.  8.  610,  were  both  decided  in 
opinions  by  Mr.  Justice  McBeyndds  which 
elaborated  the  same  tuitural  law  due  process 
pbllosopy  found  in  Lochner  v.  Neto  York. 
supra,  one  of  the  cases  on  which  he  relied  in 
Meyer,  along  with  such  other  long-discredited 
decisions  as,  e.  g..  Adams  v.  Tanner,  244  U.  S. 
690,  and  AdMns  v.  Children's  Hospital,  supra. 
Meyer  held  unconstitutional,  as  an  "aibl- 
trary"  and  \mreasonable  interference  with  the 
right  of  a  teacher  to  carry  on  his  occupation 
and  of  parents  to  hire  him.  a  state  law  for- 
bidding the  teaching  of  modem  foreign  lan- 
guages to  young  children  in  the  schools.*  And 
in  Pierce,  relying  principally  on  Meyer,  Mr. 
Justice  McReynolds  said  that  a  state  law  ra- 
qulring  that  aU  children  attend  public  schools 
Interfered  unconstitutionally  with  the  prop- 
erty rights  of  private  school  corporations  be- 
cause it  was  an  "arbitrary,  unreaaonahle  and 
unlawful  Interference"  which  threatened 
"destruction  of  their  business  and  property." 
268  U.  S.,  at  638.  Without  expressing  an 
opinion  as  to  whether  either  of  those  cases 
reached  a  correct  resvdt  in  light  of  our  later 
declfiions  ^plying  the  First  Amendment  to 
the  States  through  the  Fourteenth,*  I  merely 
point  out  that  the  reasoning  stated  in  Meyer 
and  Pierce  was  the  same  natural  law  due 
process  philosophy  which  many  later  opinions 
repudiated,  and  which  I  cannot  aooept. 
Brothen  White  and  Goldberg  also  cite  other 
eases,  such  as  NAACP  v.  Button.  871  U.  8.  416, 
Shelton  v.  Tucker.  364  U.  8.  479,  and  5e7i- 
neid«r  v.  State.  308  U.  8.  147,  which  held  that 
States  in  regulating  conduct  could  not,  con- 
sistently with  the  First  Amendment  as  ^- 
plled  to  them  by  the  Fourteenth,  pass  un- 
necessarily broad  laws  which  mig^t  indirectly 
infringe  on  Flret  Amendment  freedoms.*  See 
Brot/ierhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  v.  Ffr- 
ginia  ex  rel.  Virginia  State  Bar.  877  U.  8.  1. 
7-8.'°  Brothen  White  and  0<fldberg  now  ap- 
parently would  start  from  this  requirement 
that  laws  be  narrowly  drafted  eo  as  not  to 
curtaU  free  speech  and  assembly,  and  extend 
it  llmitlessly  to  require  Stetes  to  Justify  any 
law  restricting  "Uberty"  as  my  Brethren  de- 
fine "liberty."  This  would  mean  at  the  very 
least,  I  suppose,  that  every  state  criminal 
statute— einoe  It  must  IneviUbly  curtaU  "lib- 
erty" to  some  extent— would  be  suqiect,  and 
would  have  to  be  Justified  to  this  Oourt.** 
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My  Brother  Ooldberg  haa  adopted  the  re- 
cent dleoovery  "  that  tbe  Ninth  Amendment 
as  well  as  tbe  Due  Process  C^xiss  can  be  tissd 
by  this  Ooort  aa  authority  to  strike  down  all 
atate  legiaumcm  whldi  thla  Court  tlUnka  vlo- 
latee  "fundamental  prtDdples  of  lUierty  and 
Justloe."  or  Is  contrary  to  the  'Xradttlons  and 
[otdlecttve]  oonaetence  of  our  people."  He 
also  statee.  without  proof  satisfactory  to  me, 
tbat  in  making  dedskms  on  this  basis  Judges 
will  not  consider  "their  pecacnal  and  private 
notions."  One  may  ask  how  they  can  avoid 
onnrtdering  them.  Our  Court  certainly  has  no 
OMMShlnery  with  which  to  take  a  Oallup  FoU." 
And  the  edentlflc  miracles  of  this  ege  have 
not  yet  produced  a  gadget  which  the  Court 
can  use  to  determine  what  tradltlona  axe 
rooted  in  the  "[ocdleotlve]  conadeoee  of  our 
people."  Moreover,  one  would  certainly  have 
to  look  far  beyond  the  language  of  the  Ninth 
Amendment  >*  to  find  that  the  namers  vested 
In  this  Court  any  such  awesome  veto  powen 
over  lawmaking,  either  by  Mm  Statee  or  by 
the  Congress.  Nor  does  anything  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  Amendment  offer  any  support  tor 
such  a  shocking  doctrine.  Tbe  wtade  history 
of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  and  Bill 
of  Bighta  points  the  other  way,  and  ttie  very 
material  quoted  by  my  Brother  Ooldberg 
shows  that  the  Nlnt^  Amendment  waa  In- 
tended to  protect  against  the  idea  that  "by 
enumerating  particular  exoeptlona  to  tbe 
grant  of  power"  to  the  Federal  Oovemment. 
"thoee  rights  which  were  not  singled  out. 
were  Intended  to  be  assigned  Into  the  hands 
of  the  Oeneral  Oovemment  (the  United 
States],  and  were  consequently  insecure."" 
That  Amendment  was  passed,  not  to  broaden 
the  powen  of  this  Court  or  any  other  depart- 
ment of  "the  Oeneral  Oovemment,"  but,  as 
every  student  of  history  knows,  to  assure  the 
pe(H>le  that  the  Constitution  in  all  its  pro- 
vlaiona  was  Intended  to  limit  the  Federal 
Oovemment  to  the  powers  granted  expreesly 
at  by  necessary  implication.  If  any  broad,  un- 
limited power  to  hold  laws  unctmstltutional 
because  they  offend  v^iwt  this  Court  con- 
ceives to  be  the  "[collective]  conscience  of 
our  people"  Is  vested  In  this  Court  by  the 
Ninth  Amendment,  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment, or  any  other  provision  of  the  Consti- 
tution, it  waa  not  given  by  the  Ftamere,  but 
rather  haa  been  t>estowed  on  the  Court  by  the 
Court.  This  fact  Is  perhaps  resp<»siUe  for 
the  peculiar  phenomenon  that  for  a  period  of 
a  oentory  and  a  half  no  serious  suggestion 
waa  ever  made  that  the  Ninth  Amendment, 
enacted  to  protect  state  powen  against  fed- 
eral Invasion,  could  be  used  as  a  weapon  of 
fedM«l  power  to  prevent  state  legislatures 
from  passing  laws  they  consider  I4>propriate 
to  govern  local  affaire.  Use  of  any  such  broad, 
unbounded  Judicial  authority  woiild  make  of 
this  Court's  memben  a  day-to-day  ooostt- 
tuUonal  oonventlan. 

I  repeat  eo  as  not  to  be  mlsundentood 
that  this  Court  does  have  power,  which  it 
should  exercise,  to  hold  laws  unconstitu- 
tional where  they  are  forbidden  by  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution.  My  point  is  that  there  is 
no  provtelon  of  the  Constitution  which  either 
expressly  or  impliedly  vests  power  in  this 
Court  to  sit  as  a  supervisory  agency  over  acts 
of  duly  constituted  legislative  bodies  and  set 
aside  their  laws  because  of  the  COurfs  belief 
that  the  legislative  policies  adopted  are  un- 
reasonable.  unwise,  arbitrary,  cs^rlclous  or 
Irrational.  The  adoption  of  such  a  loose, 
flexible,  uncontrolled  atandard  for  bedding 
laws  unconstitutional.  If  ever  It  Is  finally 
achieved,  will  amount  to  a  great  tmconstltu- 
tiooal  Shift  of  power  to  the  courts  which  I 
believe  and  am  constrained  to  say  will  be 
bad  for  the  courts  and  worse  tat  the  country. 
Subjecting  federal  and  state  laws  to  suCh  an 
tinrestralned  and  tmrestralnahle  Judicial  con- 
trol aa  to  the  wisdom  of  legislative  enact- 
ments would,  I  fser.  Jeopardtase  the  separa- 
tion of  governmental  powen  that  the  Fram- 
en  set  ttp  and  at  the  same  time  threaten  to 


take  away  much  of  the  power  of  Statee  to 
govern  themselves  which  the  Constitution 
plainly  Intended  them  to  have.>* 
.  I  realize  that  many  good  and  able  men 
have  tioquently  spoken  and  written,  some- 
times in  rhi^Modlcal  strains,  about  the  duty 
of  this  Court  to  keep  tbe  Constitution  in 
tune  with  tbe  times.  Tbe  idea  is  that  tbe 
Constitution  must  be  changed  from  time  to 
time  and  that  this  Court  is  charged  with  a 
duty  to  make  those  changes.  For  myself.  I 
must  with  all  deference  reject  that  phlloa- 
ophy.  Tbe  Constitution  maken  knew  the 
need  for  change  and  provided  for  it.  Amend- 
ments suggested  by  the  people's  elected  tep~ 
resentatives  can  be  submitted  to  the  people 
or  their  selected  agents  for  ntlflcation.  Tliat 
method  of  change  was  good  for  our  Fathere. 
and  being  somewhat  old-fashioned  I  must 
add  it  is  good  enough  for  me.  And  so.  I  can- 
not rely  on  tbe  Due  Process  Clause  or  tbe 
Ninth  Amendment  at  any  mysterious  and 
uncertain  natural  law  concept  as  a  reaaon 
for  striking  down  this  state  law.  The  Due 
Process  Clause  with  an  "arbitrary  and  capri- 
cious" or  "shocking  to  the  conscience"  for- 
mula was  liberally  used  by  this  Coiirt  to 
strike  down  economic  legislation  In  the  early 
decades  of  this  century,  threatening,  many 
people  thought,  the  tranquility  and  stability 
of  the  Nation.  See,  e.g.,  Lochner  v.  New  York. 
198  UJS.  46.  That  formxila,  based  on  subjec- 
tive considerations  of  "natural  Justloe."  is  no 
less  dangerous  when  used  to  enforce  this 
Court's  views  about  personal  rights  than 
those  about  economic  rights.  I  had  thou^t 
that  we  had  laid  that  formula,  as  a  means 
for  striking  down  state  legislation,  to  rest 
once  and  for  all  in  cases  like  West  Coast 
Hotel  Co.  V.  Parrish.  300  U.S.  379;  OUen  v. 
Nebraska  ex  rel.  Western  Reference  A  Bond 
Assn.,  813  U.8.  238,  and  many  other  opinions." 
See  also  Lochner  v.  Neva  York.  198  UB.  46,  74 
(Holmes.  J.,  dissenting) . 

In  Ferguson  v.  Skrupa.  372  U.S.  726,  780, 
this  Court  two  yeare  ago  said  in  an  ojmilan 
Joined  by  all  the  Justices  but  one"  that 
'"me  dootrlne  that  |»«valled  in  Lochner, 
Coppage.  Adklns,  Bums,  and  like  cases — that 
due  process  authorizes  courts  to  hold  laws 
imoonstitutlonal  when  they  believe  «»  leg- 
islatiire  has  acted  unwisely — ^haa  long  smoe 
been  discarded.  We  have  returned  to  the 
original  constitutional  prc^Msitlon  that 
cotuta  do  not  substitute  their  eodal  and 
economic  beliefs  for  the  Judgment  of  legis- 
lative bodies,  who  are  elected  to  pass  laws." 
And  only  six  weeks  ago,  without  even  botiier- 
Ing  to  hear  alignment,  this  Ooiirt  overruled 
Tyson  A  Brother  v.  Banton,  273  U.8.  418, 
which  had  held  state  laws  regxilatlng  ticket 
broken  to  be  a  denial  of  due  process  of  law." 
Gold  V.  DiCarlo.  380  U.S.  520.  I  find  April's 
holding  hard  to  square  with  wtiat  my  con- 
curring Brethren  urge  today.  They  woxild 
reinstate  the  Lochner.  Coppage.  Adkins. 
Bums,  line  of  oases,  cases  from  wtiich  this 
Court  reooUed  after  the  1930^.  and  whicti 
had  been  I  thought  totally  dUcredlted  until 
now.  Apparently  my  Brethren  have  less  quar- 
rel with  state  economic  regulations  than  for- 
mer Justices  of  their  persuasion  bad.  But 
any  limitation  upon  their  using  the  natural 
law  due  process  philoeoidiy  to  strike  down 
any  state  Uw.  dealing  with  any  activity 
wliatever.  wiU  obviotialy  be  only  eeU- 
impoeed.'* 

In  1786,  when  thla  Court  waa  aaked  to 
hold  *«ti*»i*T  Conneotlout  law  unconstitu- 
tional, Justloe  Tredtil  said: 

"[I]t  has  been  tlie  policy  of  all  the  Amer- 
icon  statee,  which  have,  individually,  framed 
their  state  constitutions  slnoe  the  revtAiitlon, 
and  of  the  people  at  the  United  States,  when 
they  framed  the  Federal  Constitution,  to  de- 
fine with  precision  the  objeote  of  the  legU- 
latlve  power,  and  to  leeUaln  tte  exerdse 
within  rrtmittmA  and  eettled  bounderlee.  If  any 
act  of  OoBgresB,  or  of  the  Legislature  of  a 
state,   vlolatee  thoee   constitutional  ptoitl- 
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slons.  It  Is  unqueBtlonably  void;  thougl ,  I 
admit,  tliat  ms  the  authority  to  dcdan  it 
void  Is  of  «  dellcats  and  awful  natura,  lie 
Court  wUl  noTsr  reaort  to  that  authority,  1  >ut 
In  a  clear  and  urgent  case.  If,  on  the  otier 
hand,  the  Leglslatiuv  of  the  Union,  or    he 
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hold  that  It  violates  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution. And  that  I  cannot  do. 

In  the  course  of  its  opinion  the  Court  refers 

to  no  leas  than  six  Amendmsnts  to  the  Com- 

stltutlon:  the  First,  the  Third,  the  Pourth. 

the  Fifth,  the  Ninth,  and  the  Fourteenth.  But 

Legislature  of  any  member  of  the  Union,  sUaU     the  Court  does  not  say  which  of  these  Amend 


pass  a  law,  within  the  general  scope  of  th<  :lr 
constitutional  power,  the  Court  cannot  pi  >- 
nounce  It  to  be  void,  merely  because  it  Is  in 
their  Judgment,  contrary  to  the  principles  >f 
natural  Justice,  llie  Ideas  of  natural  J\istl  ie 
are  regulated  by  no  fixed  standard:  the  able  it 
and  the  purest  men  have  differed  upon  tl  le 
subject;  and  all  that  the  Court  could  pro{  t- 
erly  say,  in  such  an  event,  would  be  that  tl  te 
Legislature  (poesesfcd  of  an  equal  right  >f 
opinion)  had  passed  an  act  which.  In  tike 
opinion  of  the  Judges,  was  Inconsistent  wl^  h 
the  abstract  principles  of  natural  Justice." 
Calder  v.  Bull,  3  Dall.  386,  389  (emphasis  :n 
original). 

I  would  adhere  to  that  constitutional  ph  - 
loeophy  in  passing  on  this  Ooonectleut  la  w 
today.  I  am  not  persuaded  to  deviate  fro  n 
the  view  which  I  stated  In  1947  In  AOamat  n 
V.  Caltfornia.  333  U.S.  46,  90-93  (dlBsentUg 
opinion) : 

"Since  tiarbury  v.  ilfodison,  1  Cranoh  18 1, 
was  decided,  the  practice  has  been  firmly  e»- 
tabUabed,  for  better  or  worse,  that  courts  oui 
strike  down  legislative  enactments  whl«b 
violate  the  Constitution.  This  process,  >f 
course,  involves  interpretation,  and  sinie 
words  can  have  many  meanings,  Inteipret  \- 
tlon  obviously  may  result  In  contractloa  ur 
extension  of  the  original  purpose  of  a  ooii* 
stltutlonal  provision,  thereby  affecting  poUc  y. 
But  to  pass  upon  the  constitutionality  »f 
statutes  by  looking  to  the  perUcular  stan  1- 
ards  enumerated  In  the  Bill  of  Rights  ai  d 
other  parts  of  the  Constitution  is  one  thim ;; 
to  invalidate  statutes  because  of  applicatlc  a 
of  'natural  law'  deemed  to  be  above  and  w  .- 
defined  by  the  Constitution  Is  anothsr.  '1  n 
the  coa  Instance,  courts  proceeding  wlthn 
clearly  maAed  constitutional  boundarlia 
seek  to  execute  pcriidee  written  Into  the  Ooi  i- 
stitutlon;  In  the  other,  they  roam  at  will  n 
the  limitless  area  of  their  own  beliefs  as  yt 
reasonableness  and  actually  select 
a  responsibility  which  the  COnsUtutlon 
trusts  to  the  legislative  representatives 
the  people.'  Federal  Power  CommUaion 
Pipeline  Co..  315  VS.  575,  609.  601.  n.  4.' 
(Footnotes  emitted.) 

The  late  Judge  Learned  Hand,  after 
phaslBlng  his  view  that  Judges  should 
use  the  due  process  formula  suggested  in 
ooncurring  opinions  today  or  any  other  ft 
mula  like  it  to  Invalidate  legislation  offen- 
sive to  thetr  "personal  preferences." " 
the  statement,  with  which  I  fully  agree,  that 
"For  myself  it  would  be  most  irksome  to  b  i 
ruled  by  a  bevy  of  Platonic  Guardians,  evei 
if  I  knew  how  to  choose  them,  which  I  as- 
sursdly  do  not."  ■ 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  Conneotteutl 
law  as  ttpplled  here  is  not  forbidden  by  anj 
provision  of  the  Fsderal  Constltutlan  aa  thai 
Ccmstltution  was  written,  and  I  would  there- 
fore aOnn. 

Mr.  Justice  Stewart,  whom  Mr.  Justlo 
Black  Joins,  dissenting. 

Since  1879  Connecticut  has  had  on  its 
bocks  a  law  which  forbids  the  use  of  con  • 
traceptlves  by  anyone.  I  think  this  is  an  un  ■ 
commonly  slUy  law.  As  a  practical  mattei 
the  law  Is  obviously  unenforceable,  except  i  i 
the  obUque  context  of  the  present  case.  A  i 
a  philosophical  matter,  I  believe  the  use  o ' 
oontraoeptlTes  in  the  relationship  of  mairlag  > 
should  be  left  to  personal  and  private  cboloi 
based  upon  each  individual's  moral.  etUcal , 
and  religious  beliefs.  As  a  matter  of  soda 
poUoy,  I  think  profession  al  counsel  abou 
me«ihodi  of  birth  control  should  be  availabl(  i 
to  all.  so  that  each  individual's  choice  can  b< 
meaningfully  made.  But  we  are  not  aaked  Ix 
this  case  to  say  whether  we  think  this  lai 
is  unwise,  or  even  asinine.  We  ai»  asked  U 


menta.  if  any.  it  thinks  is  infringed  by  this 
Connecticut  law. 

We  are  told  that  the  Due  Process  Clauas 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  Is  not,  as 
such,  the  "guide"  in  this  case.  With  that 
much  I  agree.  There  Is  no  claim  that  this 
law,  duly  enacted  by  the  Connecticut  Legis- 
lature, is  unconstitutionally  vague.  There  is 
no  claim  that  the  app^ants  were  denied  any 
of  the  elements  of  procedural  due  process  at 
their  trial,  so  as  to  make  their  convictions 
constitutionally  invalid.  And,  as  the  Court 
says,  the  day  has  long  passed  since  the  Due 
Process  Clause  was  regarded  as  a  proper  in- 
strument for  determining  "the  wisdom,  need, 
and  propriety"  of  state  laws.  Compare  iMCh- 
ner  v.  New  York,  198  VS.  46,  with  Fergueon 
V.  Skrupa.  372  VS.  726.  My  Brothers  Hsauuf 
and  Writk  to  the  contrary,  "(w|e  have  re- 
turned to  the  original  constitutional  proposi- 
tion that  courts  do  not  substitute  their  so- 
cial and  economic  beliefs  for  the  Judgment 
of  legislative  bodies,  who  are  elected  to  pass 
laws."  Ferguson  v.  Skrupa.  supra,  at  730. 

As  to  the  First,  Third.  Fourth,  and  Fifth 
Amendments.  I  can  find  nothing  in  any  of 
them  to  Invalidate  this  ConnectUnit  law, 
even  annum  Ing  that  all  those  Amendments 
are  fuUy  applicable  against  the  States.**  It 
has  not  even  bean  argued  that  this  Is  a  law 
"ramiectlng  an  e«tabUshment  at  rsllglon.  or 
prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof."  ■  And 
surely,  unless  the  solemn  process  of  oonstl- 
tutlonal  adjudication  Is  to  daaoend  to  tba 
level  of  a  play  on  words,  there  is  not  Involved 
here  any  abridgment  of  "the  freedom  of 
speech,  or  of  the  press:  or  the  right  of  the 
people  peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to  petition 
the  Qovemmsnt  for  a  redress  of  griev- 
ances."" No  soldier  has  been  qtiartered  In 
any  house."  There  has  been  no  search,  and 
no  selaure.*  Nobody  has  been  oompelled  to 
be  a  wltneas  acalnot  himself.* 

The  Court  also  quotea  the  Ninth  Amend- 
mant.  and  my  Brother  OoLraan's  ooncurring 
opinion  rMlsa  bMTlly  upon  it.  Bvtb  to  lay  tliat 
the  Ninth  Amendment  has  anything  to  do 
with  this  ease  Is  to  turn  somanaults  with 
history.  The  Ninth  AnMndment.  like  Its  oom- 
panlon  the  Tsnth.  which  this  Court  bald 
"atatss  but  a  truism  that  all  Is  retained 
which  hM  not  been  surrendered."  UntteA 
StatoM  r.  Darbg.  8ia  UJS.  100. 194.  was  framed 
by  Jamas  Madison  and  adopted  by  the  States 
simply  to  make  dear  that  the  adoption  of  tbs 
Bill  of  Bights  did  not  altar  the  plan  that  the 
Federal  aovamment  was  to  be  a  toranuBMit 
of  eaqyrsss  and  llmtted  powers,  and  that  aU 
rights  and  powen  not  delegated  to  It  wen 
retained  by  the  people  and  the  Individual 
States.  Until  today  no  member  of  thto  Court 
haa  ever  suggested  that  the  Ninth  Amead- 
ment  meant  anything  else,  and  the  Idea  that 
a  federal  court  oould  ever  use  the  Ninth 
Amendmrsnt  to  annul  a  law  passed  by  tbs 
•leoted  rspreeentatliies  of  the  people  of  tlia 
State  of  Connecticut  would  have  caused 
James  Martlscin  no  little  wonder. 

What  provision  of  the  Constttutkm.  then, 
does  maka  this  state  law  Invalid?  The  Ooort 
says  It  Is  the  right  of  privacy  "created  by 
several  fundamental  constitutional  guavan- 
teea."  With  all  dafaranoe.  I  can  find  no  auoh 
general  right  of  prtvaey  In  the  BUI  of  Bights, 
In  any  other  part  of  the  Constltutkn,  or  In 
any  easa  avar  before  decided  by  this  Court.* 
At  the  oral  aigument  In  this  om*  «•  urn* 
told  that  the  Oonneetleut  law  does  not  "oon- 
form  to  oumat  community  standante."  But 
It  Is  not  the  function  of  this  Court  to  dadde 
cases  on  tha  baals  of  oonununl^  T*i>Tifltank 
We  are  hare  to  dadda  caass  "agnieaUy  to  the 
Constitution  and  lawa  of  tha  Utiltad  States." 
It  Is  the  essence  of  Judicial  Autj  to  subordi- 


nate our  own  personal  views,  our  own  Idess 
of  what  legislation  is  wise  and  what  to  not. 
If ,  as  I  should  snraiy  hope,  the  Uw  baton  us 
does  not  laOeat  the  ataadards  of  tha  people 
of  Conaaettant,  tha  people  of  Con^wtlcut 
can  freely  aaerolse  tbatr  true  Ninth  and 
Tenth  Amandmant  rlghta  to  penoada  their 
elected  repressutatlves  to  repeal  It.  That  la 
the  oonstltntlonal  way  to  take  tti^  i^w  off 
the  ^"^  - 
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» The  phrase  "right  to  privacy"  appean  first 
to  have  gained  currency  from  an  article  writ- 
ten by  Messn.  Warren  and  (Uter  Mr.  Justice) 
BrandelB  in   1890  which  urged  that  States 
should  give  some  form  of  tort  relief  to  per- 
sons whose  private  affaire  were  exploited  by 
others.  The  Bight  to  Privacy,  4  Harv.  L.  Rev 
193.  Largely  as  a  result  of  this  article,  some 
States  have  passed  statutes  creating  such  a 
cause  of  action,  and  In  othen  state  courts 
have  done  the  same  thing  by  exercising  their 
powers  ss  courts  of  common  law.  See  gen- 
erally 41  Am.  Jur.  926-037.  Thus  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Georgia,  in  granting  a  cause  of  ac- 
tion for  damages  to  a  man  whose  picture  had 
been    used    in    a   newspiqwr   advertisement 
without  his  consent,  said  that  "A  right  of 
privacy  in  matters  piirely  private  Is  .  .  .  de- 
rived from  natural  law"  and  that  "The  con- 
clusion reached  by  us  seems  to  be  .  .  .  thor- 
oughly in  accord  with  natural  Justice,  with 
the  prlnciplee  of  the  law  of  every  civilized 
nation,  and  especially  with  the  elastic  prin- 
ciples of  the  common  law  .  .  .  ."  Paveeich  v. 
New  England  Life  Ina.  Co..  122  Oa.  190,  194, 
218.  SO  S.  ■.  88,  70,  80.  Observing  that  "the 
right  of  privacy  .  .  .  presses  for  recognition 
here,"  today  this  Court,  which  I  did  not  un- 
deratand  to  have  power  to  sit  as  a  court  of 
conunon  law,  now  appeara  to  be  exalting  a 
phrase  which  Warren  and  Brandels  used  in 
discussing  grounds  for  tort  reUef ,  to  the  level 
of  a  constitutional  rule  which  prevents  state 
leglsUtxves  from  passing  any  law  deuned  by 
this  Court  to  Interfere  with  "privacy." 

*  Brother  Hasiam^  views  are  spelled  out  st 
greater  length  in  hU  disasntlng  opinion  In 
Poe  V.  UUman.  867  UJS.  407.  88»-«68. 

•Indeed.  Brother  White  i^pean  to  have 
gone  beyond  past  pronouncements  of  the 
natural  Uw  due  process  theory,  which  at  laast 
said  that  tha  Court  should  exardae  this  un- 
limited power  to  declare  state  acts  unoonstl- 
tutlonal  with  "rsatralnt."  He  now  says  that. 
Instsad  of  being  presumed  constitutional 
(see  Jfunn  v.  /tUnoto.  04  UJB.  118.  123:  com- 
pare Adklna  V.  CMIdrea's  Hospital,  261  U.S. 
525.  844) .  the  statute  here  "bean  a  subsUn- 
tlal  burden  of  Justllleatlon  when  attacked 
under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment." 

•  A  ooUeotlon  of  the  catchwords  and  catch 
phrases  Invoked  by  Judges  who  would  strike 
down  tmdar  the  Rmrteanth  Amendment 
laws  which  offend  their  notions  of  natural 
Justice  would  fill  many  pagea.  Thus  It  has 
been  said  ttaMt  thU  Court  can  forbid  state 
setkm  whleh  'lahocks  the  oonedenoe."  Jtoeh- 
in  V.  CaHfomU.  843  U.S.  108,  173,  sufflelently 
to  "shook  Itself  into  the  proteetlre  arms  of 
the  Constitution,"  Irvine  v.  CaHfomia.  847 
VJB.  138.  188  (concurring  opinion).  It  has 
been  urged  that  States  may  not  run  counter 
to  the  "dsoanclee  of  dvUlaed  conduct," 
Boeltia,  supra,  ait  ITS.  or  "some  prlndple  of 
Juatloe  ao  rooted  in  tha  tradltlom  and  oon- 
■elanfla  of  our  people  aa  «o  be  tanked  as 
fundamantal."  Sayder  v.  Jfassaeftiuettt,  391 
UJB.  07,  106.  or  to  "thoae  canons  of  deoency 
and  flalmess  whldi  exfirsas  the  notions  ot 
Justlcs  of  Kngllsh-qMaklng  peoples,"  JVoZlfuM 
V.  New  rorfc.  S»4  VS.  401.  417  (concurring 
opinion),  or  to  "the  oonmrantty's  sense  of 
tair  play  and  decency."  Roehtn.  tuprm.  at  178. 
It  haa  been  aald  that  we  must  decide  whether 
a  state  laiw  la  "fair,  reaaonabia  and  appro- 
priate," or  to  rathar  "an  unrsaaonable.  un- 
nsossaary  and  aihltrary  Intstfsnnoe  with  the 
right  of  Individual  to  hto  penonal  liberty  or 
to  enter  Into  .  .  .  oontraots,"  Loehner  v.  New 


York.  198  VS.  45. 56.  States,  iinder  thto  philos- 
ophy, cannot  act  In  conflict  with  "deep  root- 
ed feelings  of  the  oommunlty."  Hattey  v.  Ohio. 
333  UB.  606.  004  (separete  opinion) .  or  with 
"fundam«xtal  notions  of  falmees  and  Jus- 
tice," id.,  ten.  See  also,  e.t..  Wolf  v.  Colorado. 
338  U.S.  35.  37  ("rlgtoU  .  .  .  basic  to  our 
free  society");  Herbert  v.  Louisiana.  872 
U.S.  312.  816  ("fundamental  principles 
of  liberty  and  Juatlce") ;  Adkint  v.  ChiUren'a 
Hotpital.  261  VS.  525,  561  ("sibMrary  re- 
straint of  .  .  .  liberties") ;  BetU  v.  Brady.  816 
U.S.  465,  462  ("denial  of  f\mdamental  fair- 
ness, shnoklng  to  the  unlvetaal  sense  of 
Justice"):  Poe  v.  VUman.  867  U.S.  497.  639 
(dissenting  <9lnlon)  ("IntoleraMe  and  un- 
justifiable") Perhaps  the  dearsst.  frankest 
and  iMlefest  explanation  of  how  this  due 
process  approach  works  to  the  atatement  in 
another  case  handed  down  today  that  thto 
Court  to  to  invoke  the  Due  Process  Clause  to 
strike  down  state  procedures  or  laws  which  It 
can  "not  tderete."  Linkletter  v.  Walker,  poet, 
p.  618,  631. 

>  See  Band,  The  Bill  of  Rights  (1958)  70: 

"(JJudges  are  seldom  content  merely  to 
annul  the  particular  solution  before  them; 
they  do  not,  indeed  they  may  not,  say  that 
taking  all  things  into  conslderetlon,  the  leg- 
IslBton'  solution  to  too  strong  for  the  Judicial 
stomach.  On  the  contrary  they  wnp  up  their 
veto  in  a  protective  veil  of  adjectives  such 
as  'arbitrary,'  'artificial,'  'normal,'  "reason- 
able,' 'inherent,'  'fundamental,'  or  'essential,' 
whose  oiBce  usually,  though  quite  innocently, 
to  to  dtogulse  what  they  are  doing  and  im- 
pute to  it  a  derivation  far  more  impressive 
than  their  personal  preferences,  which  are 
all  that  in  fact  lie  behind  the  deotolon."  See 
also  itoehln  v.  California.  342  VS.  165,  174 
(concurring  opinion).  But  see  Linkletter  v. 
Walker,  supra,  n.  4,  at  631. 

*Thto  Court  held  in  Jfarbury  v.  Madison, 
1  Cranch  137,  that  thto  Court  has  power  to 
invalidate  laws  on  the  ground  that  they 
exceed  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress 
or  violate  some  spedfle  prohibition  of  the 
Constitution.  See  also  Fletcher  v.  Peck.  6 
Crench  87.  But  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion did  on  at  least  two  occasions  reject 
proposals  which  would  have  given  the  federal 
Judiciary  a  part  in  recommending  laws  or 
In  vetoing  ss  bad  or  unwise  the  legtolation 
passed  by  the  Congress.  Bdmund  Randolph 
of  Virginia  proposed  that  the  President 
.  .  and  a  conventont  number  of  the  Na- 
tional Judiciary,  ought  to  compose  a  council 
of  revtolon  with  authority  to  examine  every 
act  of  the  National  I<eglslature  before  it 
shall  operate,  &  every  act  of  a  particular 
Legislature  before  a  Negative  thereon  shall 
be  final;  and  that  the  dissent  of  the  said 
Council  shaU  amount  to  a  rejection,  unless 
the  Act  of  the  National  Legtolature  be  again 
passed,  or  that  of  a  particular  Legislature  be 
again  negatived  by  [original  wording  il- 
legible] of  the  membera  of  each  branch."  1 
The  Records  of  the  Federal  Convention  of 
1787   (Farrand  ed.  1911).  21. 

In  aupport  of  a  plan  of  thto  kind  Junes 
Wilson  of  Pennsylvania  argued  that: 

.  .  It  had  been  said  that  the  Judges. 
as  expoalton  of  the  Laws  would  have  an  op- 
portunity of  defending  their  constitutional 
rights.  There  was  weight  In  thto  obeervatlon; 
but  thto  power  of  tha  Judges  did  not  go  far 
enough.  Laws  may  be  unjust,  may  be  unwise, 
may  be  dangerous,  may  be  destructive;  and 
yet  not  be  so  unconstitutional  as  to  Justify 
the  Judgea  in  refusing  to  give  them  effect. 
Let  them  have  a  share  in  the  Revldonary 
power,  and  they  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
taking  notice  of  these  characten  of  a  law, 
and  of  counteracting,  by  the  weight  of  their 
opinions  the  Improper  views  of  the  Legtola- 
ture." 3  id.,  St  73. 

Nathaniel  Gorham  of  Massachusetts  "did 
not  see  the  advantage  of  employing  the 
Judges  in  thto  way.  As  Judges  they  are  not 
to   be   presumed   to   poesess   any   peculiar 


knowledge  of  the  mere  policy  of  publle  meas- 
ures." Ibid. 

Elbridge  Gerry  of  Massachusetts  likewise 
opposed  tha  proposal  tar  a  council  of  revi- 
sion: 

"  .  .  .  Hs  relied  for  hto  part  on  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  tha  people  aa  the  guardians  of 
thair  Bights  *  Interests,  n  [tha  proposal] 
waa  making  the  Sxposltore  ot  the  Laws,  the 
Leglslatots  which  ought  never  to  be  done." 
Id.,  at  78. 
And  at  another  point: 

"Mr.  Gerry  doubts  whether  the  Judiciary 
ought  to  form  a  part  of  It  (the  proposed 
council  of  revision],  as  they  will  have  a  suffi- 
cient check  agst.  encroachments  on  their  own 
department  by  their  expodtion  of  the  laws, 
which  involved  a  power  of  dedding  on  their 
Constitutionality.  ...  It  was  quite  foreign 
from  the  nature  of  ye.  ofllce  to  make  them 
Judges  of  the  policy  of  public  measures."  1 
Id.,  at  97-08. 

Bfadison  supported  the  proposal  on  the 
ground  that  "a  Check  [on  the  legislature] 
to  necessary."  Id.,  at  108.  Jdin  Dickinson  of 
Delaware  opposed  it  on  the  grotmd  that  "the 
Judges  must  interpret  the  Laws  they  ought 
not  to  be  legislators."  Ibid.  The  proposal  for 
a  council  of  revision  was  defeated. 
The  following  proposal  was  also  advanced: 

"To  sksstot  the  President  in  conducting 
the  Public  affairs  there  shall  be  a  Council  of 
State  comixjeed  of  the  following  officers — I. 
The  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  who 
shall  from  time  to  time  recommend  such  al- 
terations of  and  additions  to  the  laws  of  the 
UJ3.  as  may  in  hto  opinion  be  necessary  to 
the  due  administration  of  Justice,  and  such 
as  may  promote  useful  learning  and  incul- 
cate sound  morality  throughout  the  Union. 
..."  2  id.,  at  342.  TbU  propoeal  too  was 
rejected. 

^In  Meyer,  in  the  very  same  sentence 
quoted  in  part  by  my  Brethren  in  which  he 
asserted  that  the  Due  Process  Clause  gave 
an  abstract  and  Inviolable  right  "to  marry, 
establish  a  home  and  bring  up  children,"  Mr. 
Justice  McReyonlds  also  asserted  the  hereto- 
fore discredited  doctrine  that  the  Due  Process 
Clause  prevented  States  from  Interfering 
with  "the  right  of  the  Individual  to  con- 
tract." 262  U.  S.,  at  399. 

•  Compare  Poe  v.  UUman.  367  U.  8.,  at  543- 
544  (Haslam,  J.,  dissenting). 

•The  Court  hss  also  said  that  in  view  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment's  major  pur- 
pose of  dlminatlng  state-enforced  racial  dto- 
crimlnatlon.  thto  Court  will  scrutinize  care- 
fully any  law  embodying  a  racial  classifica- 
tion to  make  sure  that  it  does  not  deny  equal 
protection  of  the  laws.  See  McLaughlin  v. 
Florida.  379  U.  S.  184. 

"None  of  the  other  caaes  decided  In  the 
past  25  yeare  which  Brothera  WBrrx  and 
GoLOBXBO  dte  can  Justly  be  read  as  hdding 
that  Judges  have  power  to  use  a  natural  law 
due  process  formula  to  strike  down  all  state 
laws  which  they  think  are  unwise,  dangerous, 
or  itrational.  Prince  v.  Massachusetts.  321 
U.S.  158,  upheld  a  state  law  forbidding  mlnon 
from  selling  publications  on  the  streets. 
Kent  V.  Dulles,  857  UjB.  116,  recognized  the 
power  of  Cbngrees  to  restrict  tnvd  outdde 
the  country  so  long  as  It  accorded  persons  the 
procedural  saf  eguaards  of  due  prooeas  and  did 
not  violate  any  other  spedfle  constitution- 
al provision.  Schware  v.  Board  of  Bar  Mxamin- 
ers.  353  VS.  383.  hdd  simply  that  a  State 
oould  not.  consistently  with  dtie  proossa,  re- 
fuse a  lawyer  a  license  to  praetloa  law  on  the 
baato  of  a  finding  thMt  he  waa  morally  unfit 
when  there  was  no  evidence  In  tha  record. 
S63  UB..  at  346-347.  to  support  such  a  find- 
ing. CoD^wre  Thompson  r.  City  of  LouisvtOe, 
863  UB.  100.  in  which  tha  Court  relied  In  part 
on  Sehufore.  See  also  Konigaberg  v.  State  Bar, 
858  VS.  362.  And  BoUing  v.  Sharpe,  847  U.8. 
407.  merely  rsoognlaed  what  had  been  the 
understanding  from  the  beginning  of  the 
country,  an  understanding  duved  by  many 
of  the  draftsmen  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 


ment, that  the  whole  BUI  of  Rights.  Indud- 
Ing  the  Due  Process  Clause  of  the  Fifth 
Amendment,  was  a  guarantee  that  all  par- 
sons would  receive  equal  treatment  under 
tha  law.  Compare  Chambers  v.  Florida^  300 
UjS.  227.  240-241.  With  one  exception,  the 
other  modem  canes  rsUed  on  by  my  Brethren 
were  decided  dther  soldy  under  the  Bqual 
Protection  Clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment or  under  the  First  Amendment,  made 
m>pllcable  to  the  States  by  the  Fourteenth, 
aome  of  the  latter  group  involving  the  right 
of  sssociation  which  thto  court  has  held  to 
be  a  part  of  the  rights  of  speech,  press  and 
assembly  guaranteed  by  the  Flret  Amend- 
ment. As  for  Aptheker  v.  Secretary  of  State, 
378  U.S.  500,  I  am  compelled  to  say  that  If 
that  decision  was  written  or  intended  to 
bring  about  the  abrupt  and  drastic  reversal 
in  the  oourais  of  oonstltutlonal  adjudication 
wtiich  to  now  attributed  to  it,  the  change 
was  certainly  made  in  a  very  quiet  and  un- 
provocative  manner,  without  any  attempt  to 
Justify  It. 

u  Compare  AdMtu  v.  Children's  Hospital, 
361  UB.  525.  568.  (Holmes  J.,  dissenting) : 

"The  earlier  decisions  upon  the  same  words 
[the  Due  Process  Clause)  in  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  began  within  our  memory  and 
went  to  farther  than  an  unpretentious  as- 
sertion of  the  liberty  to  follow  the  ordinary 
callings.  Later  that  Innocuous  generality  was 
expanded  into  the  dogma.  Liberty  of  Con- 
tract. Contract  U  not  specially  mentioned  Ln 
the  text  that  we  have  to  construe.  It  to  mere- 
ly an  example  of  doing  what  you  want  to  do. 
embodied  in  the  world  liberty.  But  pretty 
much  all  law  constots  in  forbidding  men 
to  some  things  that  they  want  to  do,  and  oon- 
tnuct  to  no  more  exempt  from  law  than  other 
acts." 

"See  Patterson.  The  Forgotten  Ninth 
Amendment  (1955).  Mr.  Patterson  urges  Uiat 
the  Ninth  Amendment  be  used  to  protect  un- 
specifled  "natural  and  iniaienable  rights." 
P.  4.  The  Introduction  by  Roecoe  Pound 
states  that  "there  U  a  marked  revival  of  nat- 
tiral  law  Ideas  throughout  the  wortd.  Inter- 
est In  the  Ninth  Amendment  to  a  symptom  of 
that  revival."  P.  Ui. 

In  Bedllch.  Are  There  "Certain  Bights  .  .  . 
Retained  by  the  People"?.  87  N.T.  VL.  Rev. 
787,  Professes  Redllch.  in  advocating  reliance 
on  the  Ninth  and  Tentti  Amendments  to  in- 
validate the  Connecticut  law  before  us, 
frankly  states: 

"But  for  one  who  feeto  that  the  marriage 
relationship  should  be  beyond  the  reach  of  a 
state  law  forbidding  the  use  of  contraoep- 
tlves.  the  birth  control  case  poses  a  trouUe- 
aome  and  challenging  proUem  of  constitu- 
tional interpretation.  He  may  And  hlmsdf 
sayii^,  "Ths  law  to  unoonstitutlonal — but 
why?'  There  are  two  possibto  paths  to  travel 
in  finding  tha  anawer.  One  to  to  revert  to  a 
frankly  flexibto  due  jnooess  concept  even  on 
mattan  that  do  not  invdve  apeclflc  conotitu- 
tional  prohibitions.  The  other  to  to  att«npt 
to  evolve  a  new  constitutional  framework 
within  which  to  meet  thto  and  similar  prob- 
lems which  are  likely  to  arise."  Id.,  at  798. 

"  Of  oourse  one  caimot  be  oblivious  to  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Gallup  has  already  published 
the  results  of  a  poll  which  he  says  shows 
that  46%  of  the  people  in  thto  country  be- 
lieve sohods  should  teach  about  birth  con- 
trol. Washington  Poet,  May  31,  1966,  p.  3, 
od.  1.  I  can  hardly  bdieve,  however,  that 
Brother  Goldb^w  would  view  46%  of  the 
persons  polled  as  so  overwhelming  a  propor- 
tion that  thto  Court  may  now  rely  on  It  to 
declare  that  the  Connecticut  law  Infringes 
"fundamental"  rights,  and  overrule  the 
long-standing  view  of  the  people  of  Oonnee- 
tleut expreeeed  through  their  dected  repre- 
aantatlTea. 

>*  UB.  Const..  Amend.  IX,  provides: 

"The  enumeration  in  the  Constitution,  of 
certain  rights,  shall  not  be  construed  to 
deny  or  di^>arage  othen  retained  by  the 
pec^e." 
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""1  AmuOs  of  Congreas  439.  Bee 
Story,  Ooaunentarles  on  the  Ooostltut 
tbe   United   States    (6tb   ed.    1891): 
ti»use  was  manifestly  Introduced  to  pr 
any  pervene  or  Ingenious  mlsaf^Uoatlo 
the  well-known  nuudm,  that  an  afflrma^on 
in  particular  cases  Implies  a  negation 
otbers;  and,  e  converao,  that  a  negatlc 
particular  cases  Implies  an  afltrmatlon  : 
others.  The  maxim,  rightly  undecst 
perfectly  sound  and  safe;  but  it  has 
been  strangely  forced  from  Its  natural ) 
ing  into  the  support  of  the  most 
political  heresies."     Jd.,    at     051     (foofnots 
omitted). 

"  Justice  Holmes  in  one  of  his  last  dissents, 
written  In  reply  to  Mr.  Justice  lilcReynplds' 
opinion  for  the  Court  in  Baldwin  v.  Miaaituri, 
381  U.S.  588,  solesnnly  warned  agalnsit  ajdue 
process  formtila  apparently  approved  byjmy 
concurring  Brethren  today.  He  said :  "I  iave 
not  yet  adequately  expressed  the  more 
anxiety  that  I  feel  at  the  ever  incresking 
scope  given  to  the  Fourteenth  Amendu  lent 
in  cutting  down  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
constitutional  rights  of  tbe  States.  As  the 
decisions  now  stand,  I  see  hardly  any  I.  mlt 
but  the  sky  to  the  invalidating  of  tliose 
rights  if  they  happen  to  strike  a  majorltv  of 
this  Court  as  for  any  reason  undeslrablB.  I 
cannot  believe  that  the  Amendment  was  [in- 
tended to  give  ua  carte  blanche  to  embody 
our  economic  or  moral  beliefs  In  Its  prohJ  bl- 
tlons.  Tet  I  can  think  of  no  narrower  rea  on 
that  seems  to  me  to  justify  the  present  i  nd 
the  earlier  decisions  to  which  I  have  refen  gd. 
Of  course  the  words  'due  process  of  law,  if 
taken  in  their  literal  meaning,  have  no  apt  11- 
oatlon  to  this  case;  and  while  it  Is  too  1  ite 
to  deny  that  they  have  been  given  a  mvch 
more  extended  and  artificial  signification, 
still  we  ought  to  remember  the  great  cauti  on 
shown  by  the  Constitution  in  limiting  ihe 
power  of  the  States,  and  should  be  slow  to 
construe  the  clause  In  the  Fourteei  th 
Amendment  as  committing  to  the  Oou  rt, 
with  no  guide  but  the  Court's  own  disc  «- 
tlon,  the  validity  of  whatever  laws  the  St*  «s 
may  pass."  381  U.S..  at  695.  See  2  Holmls- 
FoUock  Letters  (Howe  ed.  1941)  367-268. 

"S.9..  In  Day-Brite  Lighting,  Inc.  ▼.  mU' 
aouri,  343  U.S.  421,  423,  this  Court  held  t3»t 
"Our  reoenit  decisions  make  plain  that  we 
not  sit  as  a  superleglslature  to  weigh  the 
dom  of  leglalatlon  nor  to  decide  whether 
policy  which  It  expresses  offends  the  pi 
welfare." 

Compare  Gardner  v.  Maaaachtuetta, 
XJS.  S59,  which  the  Court  today  apparent 
overrules,  which  held  that  a  challenge 
tbe  Federal  Constitution  to  a  state  law  f^- 
bldding  the  sale  or  furnishing  of  contrao  ip- 
tlves  did  not  raise  a  substantial  federal  q\:  bs- 
tion. 

"Brother  Harlan,  who  has  consistently 
stated  his  belief  In  the  power  of  courta  to 
strike  down  laws  which  they  consider  aJbt- 
trary  or  unreasonable,  see,  e.g..  Poe  v.  Vllm  an, 
367  VJB.  407,  63»-«65  (dissenting  oplnica). 
did  not  join  the  Court's  opinion  In  Fergv.  ion 
V.  Skrupa. 

>*  Justice  Holmes,  dissenting  In  Tyiyn, 
said: 

"I  think  the  proper  course  Is  to  recogi  ize 
that  a  state  legislature  can  do  whatevei  It 
sees  fit  to  do  unleos  It  Is  reetrained  by  so  ne 
express  prohibition  In  the  Oonsrtltutton  of 
the  United  States  or  of  the  State,  and  tl  lat 
Courts  should  be  careful  not  to  extend  s^^ 
prohibitions  beyond  their  obvious 
by  reading  into  them  conceptions  of  putjllc 
policy  that  the  particular  Court  may  ttrnpi  tax 
to  entertain."  373  U.S.,  at  446. 

"Oon^)are  Nicchia  v.  New  York.  254  jis. 
228,  231,  upholding  a  New  York  dog-lloens  ng 
sUttite  on  the  ground  that  it  did  not  "  le- 
prlve  dog  owners  of  liberty  without  due  pi  xj- 
eas  of  law."  And  as  I  said  concuirlng  In 
Rochin  V.  Calitomia.  342  U.S.  165,  176,  "I  )e- 
Uev«  that  faithful  adherence  to  the  spec  flc 
guarantees  In  the  Bill  of  Rights  Insure  i  a 
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mtx9  permanent  protection  of  individual  lib- 
erty than  ttMt  whlob  can  be  afforded  by  ttM 
nebulous  standards"  urged  by  my  concur- 
ring Brethren  today. 

«  CHdaon  ▼.  Wainwright.  872  U.8.  8SS.  and 
similar  pases  i4>plylng  specific  Bill  of  Bights 
provisions  to  the  States  do  not  in  my  view 
stand  for  the  proposition  that  this  Court  can 
rely  on  its  own  concept  of  "ordered  liberty" 
or  "shocking  the  conscience"  or  natural  law 
to  decide  what  laws  it  will  permit  state  leg- 
islatures to  enact.  Gideon  in  applying  to 
state  prosecutions  the  Sixth  Amendment's 
giiarantee  of  right  to  counsel  followed  Palko 
V.  Connecticut,  302  U.S.  319,  which  had  held 
that  specific  provisions  of  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
rather  than  the  Bill  of  Rights  as  a  whole, 
would  be  selectively  applied  to  the  States. 
While  expressing  my  own  belief  (not  shared 
by  Mr.  Justice  Stewart)  that  all  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Bill  of  Rights  were  made  appli- 
cable to  the  States  by  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment, in  my  dissent  in  Adamaon  v.  Califor- 
nia, 332  U.S.  46,  I  also  said:  "If  the  choice 
must  be  between  the  selective  process  of  the 
Palko  decision  applying  some  of  the  BUI  of 
Rights  to  the  States,  or  the  Twining  rule  ap- 
plying none  of  them.  I  would  choose  the 
Palko  selective  process." 

Gideon  and  similar  cases  merely  followed 
the  Polko  rule,  which  In  Adamaon  I  agreed 
to  follow  If  necessary  to  make  Bill  of  Rights 
safeguards  appUcable  to  the  States.  See  also 
Pointer  v.  Texaa,  380  U.S.  400;  MaUoy  v. 
Uogan,  378  UJ3.  1. 

"Hand.  The  BlU  of  Rights  (1968)  70.  See 
note  6,  aupra.  See  generally  id.,  at  35-45. 

■  Id.,  at  73.  While  Judge  Hand  condemned 
as  unjustified  the  Invalidation  of  state  laws 
under  the  natural  law  due  process  formula, 
see  id.,  at  35-45,  he  also  expressed  the  view 
that  this  Court  In  a  number  of  cases  had 
gone  too  far  In  holding  legislation  to  be  in 
violation  of  specific  guarantees  of  the  Bill  ot 
Rights.  Although  I  agree  with  his  criticism 
of  use  of  the  due  process  formula,  I  do  not 
agree  with  all  the  views  he  expressed  about 
construing  the  specific  guarantees  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights. 

"The  Amendments  in  question  were,  as 
everyone  knows,  originally  adopted  as  lim- 
itations upon  the  power  of  the  newly  created 
Federal  Oovenunent,  not  as  limitations  upon 
the  powers  of  the  individual  States.  But  the 
Court  has  held  that  many  of  the  provisions  of 
the  first  eight  amendments  are  fully  em- 
braced by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  as  lim- 
itations upon  state  action,  and  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Court  have  held  the  view  that 
the  adoption  of  the  FourteenUi  Amendment 
made  every  provision  of  the  first  eight 
amendments  fully  applicable  against  the 
States.  See  Adamaon  v.  California,  333  V£. 
46,  68  (dissenting  opinion  of  Mr.  Jusncx 
Black). 

'■U.S.  Constitution,  Amendment  I.  To  be 
sure,  the  injunction  contained  in  the  Con- 
necUcut  statute  coincides  with  the  doctrine 
of  certain  religious  faiths.  But  if  that  were 
enough  to  invalidate  a  law  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  First  Amendment  relating  to 
religion,  then  most  criminal  laws  would  be 
invalidated.  See,  e.g..  the  Ten  Command- 
ments. Tbe  Bible,  Exodxis  20:2-17  (King 
James). 

"U.S.  Constitution,  Amendment  I.  If  aU 
the  appellants  had  done  was  to  advise  people 
that  they  thought  the  use  of  contraceptives 
was  desirable,  or  even  to  counsel  their  use, 
the  appellants  would,  of  course,  have  a  sub- 
stantial First  Amendment  claim.  But  their 
activities  went  far  beyond  mere  advocacy. 
They  prescribe  specific  contraceptive  devices 
and  furnished  patients  with  the  prescribed 
contraceptive  materials. 

"VJB.  Constitution,  Amendment  m. 

■U.S.  Constitution,  Amendment  IV. 

"U.S.  Constitution,  Amendment  V. 

••  Cases  like  Shelton  v.  Tucker,  864  UjS.  479 
and  Bote*  ▼.  Little  Rock,  361  VS.  516,  relied 
upon  In  the  concurring  opinions  today,  dealt 


with  true  First  Amendment  rights  of  asso- 
ciation and  are  wholly  inapposlf  her*.  See 
also,  e.0..  KAAOP  v.  Alabama  v.  AUbmaa.  357 
UjB.  449;  Mdmardt  v.  South  Carolina.  872  VjB. 
229.  Our  decision  in  MeLaughUn  ▼.  Florida. 
879  VB.  184,  Is  equally  far  afield.  That  case 
held  Invalid  under  the  Equal  Protection 
Olauae,  a  state  criminal  law  which  dlscrlm- 
Inated  against  Negroes. 

The  Court  does  not  say  how  far  the  new 
constitutional  right  of  privacy  announced 
today  extends.  See,  e.g.,  Mueller,  Legal  Regu- 
lation of  Sexual  Conduct,  at  127;  Plosoowe, 
Sex  and  the  Law,  at  189. 1  suppose,  however, 
that  even  after  today  a  State  can  constitu- 
tionally still  punish  at  least  some  offenses 
which  are  not  oommltted  In  public. 

B  See  Jteynoids  v.  Sima,  877  VS.  533,  562. 
The  Connecticut  House  of  Representatives 
reoenUy  passed  a  bUl  (House  BlU  Mo.  2462) 
repealing  the  birth  control  law.  The  State 
Senate  has  apparently  not  yet  acted  on  the 
measure,  and  today  Is  relieved  at  that 
responatblltty  by  the  Court.  New  Haven 
Journal-Courier,  Wed.,  May  19.  1965.  p.  1, 
col.  4,  and  p.  18,  cd.  7. 

[458  P.2d  194] 

RZHXABINO  DsmSD  OCTOBXB  1,  1969 

The  people,  plaintiff  and  respondent,  v. 
Leon  Phillip  Belous,  Defendant  and  appel- 
lant. 

Cr.  12739. 

Supreme  Court  of  California.  In  Bank. 
Sept.  5,  1969. 

Defendant  was  convicted  in  the  Superior 
Court,  Los  Angeles  County,  John  O.  Barnes. 
J.,  of  abortion  and  conspiracy  to  conunlt  an 
abortion,  and  he  appealed.  The  Supreme 
Court,  Peters,  J.,  held  that  statue  making  a 
person  who  performs  abortion  punishable 
unless  abortion  Is  necessary  to  preserve 
mother's  llfs  as  statute  read  before  amended 
in  1967  was  invalid  where  term  "necessary  to 
preserve"  was  not  susceptible  to  a  construc- 
tion which,  while  satisfying  legislative  intent, 
was  sufficiently  certain  to  aatlsty  due  process 
requirements  without  Improperly  infringing 
on  fundamental  oonstitutlonal  rights  of 
mother  to  life  and  to  choose  whether  to  bear 
children,  and  convictions  of  abortion  and 
conspiracy  to  commit  abortion  could  not 
stand. 

Judgment  reversed  with  directions  to  dis- 
miss indictment. 

Burke,  McComb,  and  Sullivan.  JJ..  dis- 
sented. 

A.  L.  Wirln,  Fred  Okrand,  Zad  Leavy  and 
Bellenson  &  Leavy,  Los  Angeles,  for  defend- 
ant and  appellant. 

Thomas  C.  Lynch,  Atty.  Oen.,  William  B. 
James,  Asst.  Atty.  Gen.,  and  Phillip  O.  Samo- 
var, Deputy  Atty.  Oen.,  for  plaintiff  and  re- 
pondent. 

McCutchen,  Doyle,  Brown  &  Enersen, 
Bumham  Enersen.  Robert  A.  Blum,  Terry  J. 
Houlihan.  San  Francisco,  Norma  O.  Zarky. 
Howard  H.  Jewel.  Oakland,  PatU  N.  Halvonlk, 
San  Francisco,  William  Kelly.  Barbara  N. 
Amstrong.  Charles  E.  Beardsley,  Los  Angelea 
George  A.  Kackstone,  A.  Stevens  Halsted 
Jr..  Roderick  M.  Hills.  Leonard  8.  Janofsky. 
Los  Angeles.  Herma  BUI  Kay,  Berkeley, 
nwlerlck  R.  MoBrlen,  Charles  T.  Munger, 
Stuart  T.  Peeler,  Samuel  O.  Prultt,  Jr.  Charles 
B.  Rlskerahauser,  Jr.,  Graham  L.  SterUng, 
Charles  E.  Stimaon.  Jr..  Los  Angeles,  and 
nrands  M.  Wheat  as  amid  curiae  on  behalf 
of  defendant  and  appellant. 

Charles  H.  Clifford,  Walter  R.  Trlnkaus, 
J.  J.  Brandlin,  Los  Angeles,  Thomas  J.  Arata, 
Santa  Rosa,  Richard  D.  Andrews,  Fresno, 
CyrU  A.  Coyle.  Sacramento,  Maaaera,  Snyder 
ft  DeMartlnl.  Stockton,  John  F.  Duff,  San 
Francisco,  WllUam  R.  Kennedy,  Richard  O. 
Logan,  Oakland,  and  Curran,  Golden,  Mc- 
Devitt  3c  Martin,  San  Diego,  as  amici  curls  on 
behalf  of  plaintiff  and  respondent. 

PETERS,  Justice. 
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Dr.  Leon  PhU14>  Belous  was  convicted  in 
January  1967,  attar  a  Jury  trial,  of  abortion. 
In  violation  of  section  274  of  tbe  Penal  Code, 
vid  conq>lracy  to  commit  an  abortion.  In 
violation  of  section  182  of  the  Penal  Code, 
both  felonies.  Tlie  court  suq>ended  proceed- 
ings. Imposed  a  fine  of  $6,000.  and  placed  Dr. 
Belous  on  probation  for  two  yeara.  He  ap- 
paals  from  the  order  granting  probation. 

Dr.  Belous  Is  a  physician  and  surgeon, 
Ucensed  since  1931  to  practice  medicine  In 
the  State  of  California,  and  specializing  in 
otwtetrics  and  gynecology.  He  has  been  on 
the  attending  staff  of  the  gynecology  depart- 
ment of  Cedars  of  Lebanon  Hospital  in  Los 
Angeles  since  1931,  Is  a  feUow  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Gynecology  and  Obstetrical  Society, 
the  American  CoUege  of  Obstetrics  and 
Gynecology,  the  Abdominal  Surgical  Society, 
and  the  Geriatric  Society,  and  a  member 
of  the  American  Board  of  Obstetrics  and 
Gynecology.  He  is  on  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  tbe  California  Committee  on  Then^MUtlc 
Abortion,  an  organization  which  seeks  to 
liberalize  abortion  laws.  He  is  considered  by 
his  sssociates  to  be  an  eminent  physician  In 
bU  field. 

Tbe  prosecution's  witnesses,  a  young 
woman  and  her  husband,  Cheryl  and  Clifton, 
testified  to  the  following: 

In  1966,  Cheryl,  then  unmarried,  beUeved 
■he  was  pregnant.  A  family  physician  had 
given  her  pills  which  would  Induce  men- 
struation if  she  were  not  pregnant,  but  the 
pills  did  not  work.  She  and  CUfton  had 
sometime  earlier  seen  Dr.  Belous  on  tele- 
Tlsion,  advocating  a  change  in  the  California 
abortion  laws.  They  had  never  heard  of  Dr. 
Belous  before.  Clifton  obtained  the  doctor's 
phone  numl>er  from  the  television  station 
and  phoned  Dr.  Belous;  he  e^lained  the 
problem  and  that  they  both  were  "pretty 
disturbed,"  and  at  their  "wits'  end"  and 
asked  for  Dr.  Belous'  help.  Dr.  Belous  told 
him  there  was  nothing  he  could  do,  but  Clif- 
ton "continued  pleading,"  and  threatened 
that  Cheryl  would  go  to  Tijuana  for  an  abor- 
tion. FinaUy  tbe  doctor  agreed  to  see  them 
St  his  office. 

Dr.  Belous  examined  Cheryl  at  his  Beverly 
Hills  office  and  confirmed  that  she  was  pos- 
sibly pregnant.  Cheryl  was  otherwise  In  good 
health.  The  visit  lasted  about  46  minutes  and 
was  very  emotional.  Both  Clifton  and  Cheryl 
pleaded  for  help,  cried.  Insisted  they  were 
going  to  have  an  abortion  "one  way  or  an- 
other." Ttie  doctor  lectured  them  on  the 
dangers  of  criminal  abortions,  and  Tijuana 
abortions  in  particular,  and  suggested  thaA 
they  get  nuuned.  He  insisted  he  did  not  per- 
form abortions.  He  refiised  to  recoounend 
anyone  in  Tijuana.  FInaUy,  in  response  to 
their  pleadings.  Dr.  Belous  gave  them  a  piece 
of  paper  with  a  Chula  Vista  phone  number. 
He  told  them  an  abortion  would  cost  about 
$500.  He  gave  Cheryl  a  prescription  for  some 
antibiotics  and  Instructed  her  to  return  tot 
an  examination. 

Dr.  Belous  testified  that  he  was  very  famil- 
iar with  tbe  abortion  business  In  Tijuana.  He 
had  vlBlted  the  clinics  there  to  learn  about 
conditions  and  knew  that  women  who  went  to 
Tijuana  were  taking  their  lives  in  their 
hands.  He  met  Karl  Lalrtus  wliUe  in  njuana 
and  knew  from  personal  observation  that 
lAlrtus,  licensed  to  practice  in  Mexico  but 
not  in  California,  was  performing  sklUed  and 
safe  abortions  in  Mexico.  Lalrt\is  wanted  to 
obtain  a  CaUfomla  license,  and  sought  out 
Belous'  help  on  a  number  of  occasions.  When 
Lalrtus  moved  from  Mexico  to  Chula  Vista, 
hs  gave  Dr.  Belous  his  address  and  phone 
numb«r.  When  Lalrtus  moved  to  Los  Angeles, 
he  gave  the  doctor  a  HoUywood  address,  and 
made  It  known  to  the  doctor  that  he  was 
performing  abortions.  It  was  Lalrtus'  number 
that  Belous  gave  to  Cheryl  and  CXlfton. 
Although  he  had  given  out  Lalrtus'  number 
before.  In  similar  situations,  where  dis- 
traught inegnant  women  insisted  ttiey  would 


do  anything.  Dr.  Btious  bad  no  idea  bow 
many  woman  actuaUy  want  to  Lalrtus. 

Cbsfyl  and  CUfton  made  arrangements 
with  Lalrtus.  and  went  to  tbe  address  which 
Lalrtus  gave  them  on  the  phone.  After  ttxe 
abortion  was  peifOnned.  irtiUe  Chsryl  was 
resting,  the  poUoe,  having  been  advised  by 
another  woman  that  Lalrtus  was  performing 
abortions  at  that  address,  came  to  his  i^iart- 
ment,  foUowed  another  oo«q>le  into  the  apart- 
ment and  arrested  Lalrtus.  Tbey  found  two 
notebooks  containing  women's  names,  sges, 
dates  of  last  menstration,  and  physician's 
nunes.  Including  Dr.  Belous'  name,  which  the 
police  Interpreted  as  the  referring  doctor  with 
whom  Lalrtus  was  to  ^lit  his  fees.  On  the 
basis  of  this  information.  Dr.  Belous  was  ar- 
reated  at  his  office.  Lalrtus  pleaded  guUty. 
Alt  Sr.  Baioor  trtal,  he  testified  that,  al- 
though not  soUclted,  he  sent  Dr.  Btious 
about  $100  as  a  professional  courtesy  In 
about  half  the  cases  that  he  had  performed 
abortions  on  Dr.  Belous'  patients.  Dr.  Belous 
denied  receiving  any  money  ttota  Lalrtus. 

The  substance  of  Dr.  Belous'  defense  was 
that  he  gave  Lalrtus'  phone  number  to  Cher^ 
and  Clifton  only  because  he  believed  that 
they  would,  in  fact,  do  anything  to  terminate 
the  pregnancy  which  might  involve  butchery 
In  Tijuana  or  self-mutilation;  that  in  face 
of  their  pleading  and  tears,  be  gave  out  the 
phone  numbM'  of  someone  whom  he  knew  to 
be  a  competent  doctor,  although  unlicensed 
in  this  state.  The  doctor  believed  that  if  the 
young  ooi4>le  carried  out  their  threats, 
Cheryl's  very  life  was  in  danger. 

Sectlmi  274  cf  the  Penal  Code,  when  the 
conduct  herein  Involved  occurred,  read: 
"Every  person  who  provides,  supplies,  or  ad- 
ministers to  any  woman,  or  procures  any 
woman  to  take  any  medicine,  drug,  or  sub- 
stance, or  uses  or  employs  any  Instrument  or 
other  means  whatever,  with  Intent  thereby 
to  procure  the  mlsoazTlage  of  such  woman, 
unless  the  same  is  necessary  to  preserve  her 
life,  is  punishable  by  imprisonment  in  the 
State  prison  not  less  than  two  nor  more  than 
five  yean." 

The  statute  was  substantlaUy  unchanged 
alnoe  It  was  orlginaUy  enacted  In  1860.^  m 
1967,  the  aUtute  was  amended  and  sections 
26950  through  26964  ("Therapeutic  Abortion 
Act")  added  to  the  Health  and  Safety  Code. 
The  act  extends  the  lawful  grounds  for  ob- 
taining an  abortion.*  Section  274  is  directed 
towards  the  abortionist.  Under  section  275 
of  the  Penal  Code  (also  amended  by  the 
Then^Mutlc  Abortion  Act),  a  woman  who 
soUdta  or  submits  to  an  abortion  la  punish- 
able by  up  to  five  yean'  lm|»lsonment;  stanl- 
laily,  under  section  276,  any  person  who 
solicits  a  woman  to  submit  to  an  abortion  Is 
punlohable  by  iq>  to  five  yean'  ImprlsonmMit. 
We  have  concluded  that  the  term  "nscea- 
sary  to  preserve"  In  section  274  of  U>e  Penal 
Code  Is  not  susceptible  cf  a  construction  that 
docs  not  violate  legislative  intent  and  that 
Is  sufflclenUy  certain  to  satisfy  due  process 
requirements  without  In^jcoperly  infringing 
on  fundamental  constitutional  rights. 

"Tti»  requirement  of  a  reasonable  degree 
of  certainty  in  legislation,  especially  in  the 
criminal  law.  Is  a  weU  established  element  of 
the  guanmtee  of  due  process  of  law.  "Mo  one 
may  be  required  at  pertl  of  life,  Uberty  or 
property  to  q>eculate  as  to  the  meaning  of 
penal  statutes.  All  sre  entitled  to  be  informed 
as  to  what  the  State  commands  or  for- 
bids. •  •  •  "a  statute  which  either  ftorbids 
or  requires  the  doing  of  an  oat  In  terms  so 
vague  that  men  of  oommon  tntaUlgenoe  must 
necesaarUy  guess  at  Its  meaning  and  differ 
as  to  Its  application.  vtaUtes  the  first  essen- 
tial of  due  process  of  law."  '  Lanostta  v.  New 
Jersey.  306  U.S.  451,  463,  69  S.  Ct.  618,  83  L. 
Ed.  888;  see  also  ConnaUy  v.  Genanl  Const. 
Co..  269  VS.  886,  891,  46  8.  Ct.  196,  70  L.  Ed. 
322.  Such  also  Is  the  law  of  the  State  of 
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California.  People  v.  MoCaughan,  49  CaL  2d 
409,  414. 817  P.  2d  974. 

"The  required  meaning,  certainty  and  lack 
of  ambiguity  n»y  appear  on  the  face  of  tbe 
questioned  statute  or  from  any  demonstrably 
established  ty^"*"*'  or  oomnKoi  law  mean- 
ing of  the  language  in  questl<m.  People  v. 
MoCavigban,  tupra.  49  Cal.  2d  409.  414.  817 
P.  2d  974;  Loranson  v.  Supertw  Court.  86  Cal. 
2d  49,  60,  216  P.  ad  859.'*  (In  re  Newbem.  68 
Cftl.  2d  786,  792,  3  Cal.  Rptr.  364.  368,  360  P. 
ad  116,  120.)  The  reqxUrement  of  certainty  In 
legislation  Is  greater  where  the  criminal  stat- 
ute is  a  limitation  on  constitutional  rights. 
(See  Smith  v.  CallfomU  (1960)  861  VS.  147, 
151,  80  8.  Ct.  215,  4  L.  Ed.  ad  306.)  On  the 
other  hand,  mathraoatical  certainty  is  not 
required;  "some  matter  of  degree"  Is  involved 
in  most  penal  statutes.  (Nash  v.  United 
States  (1913)  229  VS.  373,  377,  33  St.  Ct.  780, 
67  L.  Ed.  1332.) 

Dictionary  definitions  and  Judicial  inter- 
pretations faU  to  provide  a  clear  meaning 
for  the  words,  "necessary"  or  "preserve." 
There  is,  no  course,  no  standard  definition 
of  "necessary  to  preserve,"  and  taking  the 
words  separately,  no  cleeu-  meaning  emerges. 
"Necessary"  is  defined  as:  "1.  Essential  to  a 
desirable  or  projected  end  «•  condition;  not 
to  be  dispensed  with  without  loss,  damage, 
inefficiency,  or  the  like;  •  •  •"  (Webster's 
New  intemaUonal  Dictionary  (ad  ed.),  un- 
abridged.) The  courts  have  recognlred  that 
"  'necessary'  has  not  a  fixed  meaning,  but  is 
fiexlble  and  relative."  (Westphal  v.  Westphal, 
122  Cal.  App.  379,  382.  10  P.2d  119,  120;  see 
also.  City  of  Dayton  v.  Borchers  (Ohio  Com- 
mon Pleas,  1967)  13  Ohio  VOac.  373,  333  N.E. 
2d  437,  441  I  "A  neceaaary  thing  may  supply  a 
wide  range  of  wants,  from  mere  convenience 
to  logical  completenees."].) 

The  definition  of  "preserve"  is  even  less 
eiUlgbtenlng.  It  Is  defined  as:  "1.  To  keep  or 
save  from  injury  or  destruction;  to  g\iard  or 
defend  from  evil;  to  protect;  save.  2.  To  keep 
in  existence  or  intact;  •  •  •  To  save  from 
deoomposiUon.  •  •  •  3.  To  maintain;  to 
keep  up;  •  •  •"  (Webster's  New  Internation- 
al Dictionary,  supra.)  The  meanings  for  "pre- 
serve" range  from  the  concept  of  maintain- 
ing the  status  quo— that  is,  the  woman's 
condition  of  life  at  the  time  of  pregnancy— 
to  maintaining  the  biological  or  medical 
definition  of  "life" — ^that  is.  as  opposed  to  the 
biological  or  medical  definition  of  "death". 

Since  abortion  before  quickening  was  not 
a  crime  at  common  law  (Perkiiu,  Criminal 
Law  (1967)  101;  Means,  Tbe  Law  of  New 
York  Concwnlng  Abortion  and  the  Status  of 
the  Foetus,  1664-1968:  A  Case  of  Cessation  of 
Constitutionality  (1968)  14  N.TX.  F.  411, 
419-423;  Stem,  Abortion:  Reform  and  the 
Law  (1968)  69  J.  Crlm.  L.C.  &  PJ3.  84,  86)  we 
cannot  rely  on  cc«nmon  law  meanings  or 
common  law  referenta  (see  Lorenson  v.  Su- 
perior Court,  aupra.  35  Cal.  3d  40,  60,  316 
P.2d  859;  People  v.  AgneUo,  359  Cal.App.2d 
785,  790-791, 66  Cal.  Rptr.  671) .» 

Various  possible  meanings  of  "necessary 
to  preserve  •  •  •  life"  have  been  suggested. 
However,  none  of  the  proposed  definltiona 
wUl  sustain  the  statute. 

ReqxMident  aaserta:  "If  medical  science 
feels  the  abortion  should  be  performed  as  it 
is  necessary  to  preserve  her  life,  then  it  may 
be  performed;  that  is,  unless  it  is  performed 
the  patient  will  die." 

Our  courts,  however,  have  rejected  an 
Interpretation  of  "necessary  to  preserve" 
which  requires  certainty  or  Immediacy  of 
death.  (People  v.  Abarbanel,  239  CalApp. 
2d  31,  32,  36,  48  CalJtptr.  836;  People  ▼. 
Ballard,  218  CalApp.2d  295,  298.  32  Cal. 
Rptr.  233;  People  v.  BaUard,  167  CalApp. 
2d  803,  807,  885  P.2d  204.)  Justtce  Fourt, 
In  People  v.  Ballard,  svpra,  187  CalApp. 
ad  808.  814,  885  PJd  204,  212,  stated: 
"Surely,  the  al>ortlon  statute  (Pen.Code, 
{  274)  does  not  mean  by  the  words  'unless 
the  same  is  necessary  to  preserve  her  life' 
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that  the  peril  to  life  be  Imminent.  It 
to  be  enough  that  the  dangerous  co: 
'be  potentially  present,  even  though 
development  might  be  delayed  to  a 
or  leM  extent.  Nor  was  It  essential 
doctor  should  believe  that  the  death  I 
patient  would  be  otherwise  certain  la  w.^^ 
to  Justify  him  in  affording  preeentlrellaf.' 
[Cltetlons.)"  The  above  languagi  was 
quoted  In  Petals  v.  Abarbanel.  <uva.  339 
Cal.App.ad  31,  34,  48  Cal.Bptr.  336. 

In  People  v.  Ballard,  tupra,  167  CalJ^pp. 
2d  803,  813-814,  336  P.2d  311,  tie  evi- 
dence established  that  the  woman  w  «  "ex- 
tremely nervous  •  •  •  upset,  had  head- 
aches, was  unable  to  sleep,  and  thoug]  it  that 
she  was  pregnant.  She  was  aglUt*  t,  dis- 
turbed and  had  many  problems."  i  Italics 
omitted.)  In  People  v.  Ballard,  $ujna.  318 
CaI.App.2d  296,  307,  32  CalJtptr.  333.  It  was 
esUbllshed  that  at  the  time  each  a  the 
women  went  to  the  defendant  doctor  she 
was  In  a  "bad  stete  of  health"  becaiise  of 
self-imposed  ab<xtlve  practices.  And  in 
People  V.  Abarbanel,  supra.  339  Calj  ipp.Sd 
31,  48  CalJlptr.  336.  the  obstetrlcUi  per- 
formed the  abortion  after  receiving  etters 
from  two  psychiatrists  to  the  effec{  that 
abortion  was  indicated  as  necessary  tJD  save 
the  woman's  life  from  the  "posslbUl|by"  of 
suicide.  In  each  of  the  cases  the  connctlon 
was  reversed.  / 

If  the  fact  of  Ul  health  or  the  men  "pos- 
sibUlty"  of  suicide  U  sufficient  to  n  leet  the 
test  of  "necessary  to  preserve  her  life,"  It 
is  clear  that  a  showing  of  lmme<  lacy  or 
certainty  of  death  Is  not  essential  fo^  law- 
ful abortion.  Two  other  jurisdlctloiiB  have 
also  rejected  an  interpretation  of  yneoes- 
sary  to  preserve"  which  would  require  cer 
talnty  or  immediacy  of  death.  ( 
Dunklebarger   (1938)    306  Iowa  971 


(1911).    188 


W.   592,   696:    State   v.   Hatch 
Minn.  817,  164  N.W.  1017.) 

After  the  decision  in  BalJard,  the  _ 
ture  did  not  amend  the  statute  to  rep 
the  rule  suggested  by  that  case  and  to 
lish  a  definition  requiring  certainty  of  . 

It  would  be  anomalous  to  uphold  a 
Inal  statute  against  a  charge  of  vaguen 
adopting  a  construction  of  the  statu 
Jected  by  the  courts  of  this  state  as  n 
fleeting  legislative  Intent  unless  there 
clear  showing  of  a  strong  public  poilc 
legislative  intent  requiring  adoption  of 
rejected  construction.  No  such  showing  ^ 
been  made  with  regard  to  the  oonstructl 
urged  by  reqwndent. 

Moreover,  a  definition  requiring  certain 
ty  of  death  would  work  an  invalid  abridg- 
ment of  the  woman's  constltuUonal  rights. 
The  rights  involved  in  the  Instant  case  ara 
the   woman's  rights  to  life  and   to 
whether    to    bear    chUdren.*   The    woman'i 
right  to  life  is  involved  because  chUdbl 
Involves  risks  of  death.* 

The  fundamental  right  of  the  wranan  , 
choose  whether  to  bear  children  follows  fro, 
the  Supreme  Court's  and  this  court's 
peated  acknowledgement  of  a  "right  of 
vacy"  or  "liberty"  in  matters  related 
rlage.  family,  and  sex.  (See,  e.g..  Oi 
V.  Connecticut,  tupra,  381  V£.  479  4{ 
600.  86  S.Ct.  1678.  14  L.Ed.2d  610;  Lo 
Virginia  (1967)  388  U.S.  1.  12,  87  S.Ct 
18  L  J:d.2d  1010  (statute  prohibiting 
clal  marriages,  violative  of  Due 
Clause);  Skinner  v.  Oklahoma  ex  rel. 
llamson  (1842)  316  U.S.  636,  536.  641.  63 
1110.  86  hxa.  1666  (sterilization  laws; 
age  and  procreation  involve  a  "basic 
erty'l;  Pierce  v.  Society  of  Slaters  (1836 
U.S.  610,  684-^36,  46  S.Ct.  671,  69  LJBd.  |070 
39  AX.B.  468  (prohibition  against  nonp  ibUc 
schools;  same);  Meyer  v.  Nebraska  (1»33) 
263  VS.  390,  899-400.  43  S.Ct.  688.  67  :  ,.Bd. 
1043  (probiblUon  against  teaching  chljdnn 
German  language:  same):  Perea  v.  Sbaip  33 
Cal.2d  711.  716.  198  P.3d  17;  see  also  Cuslodlo 
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V.  Bauer,  201  OalJipp.3d  303,  817-818.  69  Cal. 
Rptr.  463) .  That  such  a  right  Is  not  enumer- 
ated in  eithar  the  United  States  or  California 
Constitutions  !■  no  Impediment  to  the  ex- 
istence of  tb«  light.  (Sm,  e.  g..  Oarrlngton  t. 
Rash  (1968)  880  VJB.  8»,  96.  88  BXJt.  778.  18 
Ii.Ed.3d  675  (fundamental  but  nonenumer- 
ated  right  to  vote);  Aptbeker  ▼.  Seeratary  of 
SUte  (1964)  378  UB.  600,  606-606.  84  B.Ot. 
1669, 12  L.EdJd  992  and  Kent  v.  DuUea  (1968) 
367  US.  116,  126,  78  S.Ct.  1113,  3  Ljed.ad  1304 
(right  to  travel);  Boiling  v.  Shaipe  (1964) 
347  UB.  497,  600,  74  S.Ct.  698,  98  LJM.  884 
[right  to  attend  federal  unaegregated 
schools];  Otsuka  v.  Hlte,  64  CalJd  696,  603, 
61  Cal.Bptr.  384.  414  PJd  413  (right  to  vote]; 
cf.  Flnot  V.  Pasadena  City  Bd.  of  Education, 

360  Cal.  App.ad  189.  199.  58  CalJtptr.  530). 
It  Is  not  surprising  that  none  of  the  parties 
who  have  filed  briefs  in  this  case  have  dis- 
puted the  existence  of  this  fundamental 
right. 

The  critical  Issue  Is  not  whether  such 
rights  exist,  but  whether  the  state  has  a  oom- 
pelUng  Interest  In  the  regulation  of  a  sub- 
ject which  is  within  the  police  powers  of  the 
state  (Shapiro  v.  Thompson  (1969).  304  UB. 
618.  89  S.Ct.  1332.  22  L.Bd.2d  600;  Sherbert  v. 
Vemer  (1963)  374  UB.  398,  403,  83  B.Ct.  1790, 
10  L.  Ed.2d  966),  whether  the  regulation  Is 
"necessary  •  •  •  to  the  accomplishment  of 
a  permissible  state  policy"  (McLaughlin  v. 
Florida  (1964)  379  UB.  184,  196,  86  B.Ct.  383. 
390,  13  hXdJad  222;  see  also,  N.AJ1.CP.  v. 
Button,  871  UB.  416,  438.  83  S.Ct.  838,  9  UH. 
2d  406:  Bates  v.  City  of  Little  Rock  (1960) 

361  UB.  616.  637.  80  S.  Ct.  412,  4  LJBd.ad  480; 
Huntley  v.  Public  Utll.  Comm.,  69  A.C.  62,  66, 
69  CalRptr.  606.  442  P.2d  686;  Vogel  v.  County 
of  Los  Angeles,  68  Cal.2d  18.  21.  64  CalJ^ttr. 
409.  434  P.ad  961;  People  v.  Woody,  61  Cal.2d 
716.  718.  40  Cal-Rptr.  69.  394  PML  813).  and 
whether  legislation  Impinging  on  constitu- 
tionally protected  areas  is  narrowly  drawn 
and  not  of  "unlimited  and  Indiscriminate 
sweep"  (Shelton  v.  Tucker  (1960)  364  UB. 
479,  490.  81  S.Ct.  247.  5  LJM.3d  231;  see  also, 
Cantwell  v.  Connecticut  (1940)  310  U.S.  296, 
308.  60  set.  900.  84  L.Kd.  1313;  In  re  Berry, 
68  Cal.2d  137.  151.  66  Cal.Rptr.  273,  436  PJd 
273:  In  re  Hoffman.  67  Cal.  2d  846,  853-864, 
64  CalJlptr.  97.  434  P.2d  363) . 

It  is  possible  that  the  definition  suggested 
by  respondent,  requiring  that  death  be  cer- 
tain, was  that  Intended  by  the  Legislature 
when  the  first  abortion  law  was  adopted  In 
1860  and  that,  in  the  light  of  the  then  exist- 
ing medical  and  surgical  science,  the  great 
and  direct  interference  with  a  woman's  con- 
stitutional rights  was  warranted  by  consid- 
erations of  the  woman's  health.  When  Cali- 
fornia's first  anti-abortion  statute  was 
enacted,  any  surgical  procedure  which  en- 
tered a  body  cavity  was  extremely  dangerous. 
Burgeons  did  not  know  how  to  control  in- 
fection, and  mortality  was  high.  (Haagen- 
sen  &  Uoyd,  A  Hundred  Tears  of  Medicine 
(1943),  p.  19.)  In  1867,  Joseph  Lister  first 
published  his  findings  on  antiseptic  surgery 
{id.,  at  pp.  241-243).  but  even  in  1883  the 
techniques  be  developed  were  condemned 
(id.  at  p.  246),  and  as  late  as  1896  were  not 
well  understood  or  properly  applied  by  even 
leaders  of  the  medical  profession.  (Id.,  at  p. 
346;  see  also,  H.  Robb  (1895)  Aseptic  Surgi- 
cal Technique.) 

Although  development  was  slow,  tech- 
niques of  antisepsis  and  asepsis  beoamie 
major  general  advances  in  surgery  at  and 
after  the  turn  of  the  century.  In  due  course 
safe  procedures  were  developed  for  speotflc 
operations.  Curettage,  iiaed  for  abortion  in 
the  first  trimester,  became  a  safe,  accepted 
and  routinely  employed  medical  technique, 
especially  after  antibiotics  were  developed  tn 
the  early  1940's.  (Douglas.  Toxic  Bffects  of 
the  Welch  BaciUus  in  Postabortal  Infections 
(1966)  56  N.TBtate.  J.  Med.  3678).  It  is  now 
safer  for  a  woman  to  have  a  hospital  thera- 
peutic abortion  during  the  first  trlmsstsr 
than  to  bear  a  chUd.T 

Although  abortions  early  in  pregnancy  and 
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properly  performed  present  mtmm^i  danger 
to  the  woman,  criminal"  abortions  are  "the 
moet  common  single  cause  of  maternal  deaths 
in  California."  (Fox,  Abortloa  Deaths  In 
CaUfwnU  (1967)  98  AmJ.ObBt.  &  Oynec 
846.  680.)  In  Oallfornla,  it  is  estimated  that 
36.000  to  1004)00  such  abortions  occur  each 
year.  (Pbx.  ntpra,  at  p.  645.) 

The  Incidence  of  severe  infection  from 
criminal  abortion  U  very  much  greater  than 
the  incidanoe  of  death.  The  Los  Angelas 
County  HOq>ltal  alone,  for  example.  In  1981 
admitted  over  3.600  patlenta  treated  for  such 
al>ortlons.  (Kistner.  Medical  Indications  for 
Contraception:  Changing  Viewpoints  (edi- 
torial) (1965)  35  Obst.  &  Oynec.  385,  286) 
Possibly  more  significant  than  the  mere  inci- 
dence of  infection  caused  by  criminal  abor- 
tioos  Is  the  result  of  such  infection.  "Induced 
Illegal  Abortion  ...  is  one  of  the  important 
causes  of  subsequent  inferUlity  and  pelvic 
disease."  (Rleegman  &  Kaufman.  Infertility 
in  Women  (1966)  p.  301;  see  also  CurtU  k 
Huffman.  Gynecology  (eth  ed.  1960)  m 
864-66e.)»  '    *^^ 

Amlci  for  appeUant,  178  deans  of  medical 
schools,  including  the  deans  of  all  Cali- 
fornia medical  schools,  chairmen  of  medical 
school  departments,  and  professors  of  medi- 
cal schools  state:  "These  recorded  facts  bring 
one  face-to-face  with  the  hard,  shocking— 
almost  brutal— reality  that  our  statute  de- 
signed in  1860  to  protect  women  from  serious 
risks  to  life  and  health  has  in  modem  times 
become  a  scourge."  " 

Although  we  may  assume  that  the  law 
was  valid  when  first  enacted,  the  valid- 
ity of  a  law  in  1860  does  not  resolve  the  is- 
sue of  whether  the  law  is  constitutionally 
valid  today.  (Compare,  e.g.,  Oary  v 
Sanders  (1983)  372  U.S.  368,  381,  83  S.Ct' 
801.  9  LJM.ad  831.  with  South  v.  Peters 
(1980)  889  UB.  376.  277,  70  S.Ct.  641,  94 
L.»l.  884;  Baker  t.  Carr  (1962)  369  US 
186.  237.  83  S.Ct.  891.  7  LJ(d.2d  663.  with 
Colegrove  v.  Oreen  (1946)  338  U.S.  549.  566. 
66  8.Ct.  1198.  90  L.Bd.  1433;  Brown  v.  Board 
of  Education  (1964)  347  UB.  488.  495  74 
8.  Ct.  86.  98  LJM.  873;  with  Plessy  v.  Fer- 
guson (1896)  163  U.S.  537.  560-551.  16  S.Ct 
1188.  41  hXa.  356.) 

Oonstttutional  concepts  are  not  static. 
Our  United  States  Supreme  Court  said,  n- 
gsrding  ths  equal  protection  claiise  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment:  "We  agree,  of 
course,  with  Ur.  JusUce  Holmes  that  the 
Due  Process  CUuse  of  the  Fourteenth 
Aonsndment  Moes  not  enaot  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer's  Social  BtaUcs.'  (Citation.]  Like- 
wise, the  Equal  Protection  Claiise  is  not 
shackled  to  the  politloal  thsory  of  a  partlc- 
Tilar  era.  In  dstennlning  what  lines  are  un- 
constttuUonaUy  diacrlmlnatcnT,  we  have 
been  oon fined  to  historic  notions  of  equality, 
any  more  than  we  have  restricted  due  process 
to  a  flzsd  catalogus  of  what  wm  at  a  givsn 
time  deemed  to  be  authorised  to  piaottoe 
stu-gary.  catrlsd  out  the  limlte  of  funda- 
mental rights.  •  •  •."  (Harper  ▼.  Vlrginto 
State  Bd.  of  Blaetlons  (1868),  888,  UjB.  863. 
888.  86  S.Ct.  1079.  1083.  16  UBdAl  166;  see 
slao.  Psns  t.  Shaip.  tuj^n.  83  Gal  Jd  711.  727. 
198  P.ad  17:  Oalyaon  v.  Municipal  Court.  339 
Cal.  AppJM  887.  671-673,  40  Cal.  Bptr.  446. 
and  casas  cited  thanln  ("(A)  statute  vaUd 
when  anactad  may  beooms  Invalid  by  change 
in  the  conditions  to  which  it  Is  appUsd."] 
Bee  also.  Misans.  tupra,  14  H.TJ,.F,  411,  814- 
618.) 

In  the  light  of  modem  medical  surgical 
praoUos,  ths  great  and  direct  Infringement 
of  constltuUonal  Hghte  wtUch  would  result 
fttxn  a  dsflnltlon  rsqulrlng  certainty  of 
dsath  may  not  be  ^istlflsd  on  the  basis  of 
considavatlons  of  the  woman's  health 
wbera,  as  here,  abortton  Is  sought  during 
the  first  trlmsster. 

n  Is  next  urged  that  tha  state  has  a  oon- 
palllng  intsrast  in  the  protecUon  of  the 
embryo  and  fetus"  and  that  such  Interest 
warranta  ths  limitation  on  the  womanH 
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constitutional  rights.  Bwiancs  is  plaoed  iq>- 
on  ssvstal  statutss  and  court  miss  which 
ssMTtsdly  show  that  the  smbryo  or  fetus  is 
•quivalent  to  a  bom  ehUd.  However,  all 
of  the  statutes  and  miss  relisd  upm  re- 
quire a  live  birth  or  reflect  ths  lutenst  of 
the  iiarsnts.>* 

In  any  event,  thare  are  major  and  deolsiTe 
arsas  whsrs  ths  embryo  and  fstus  ar«  not 
ttsatsd  ss  equivalent  to  the  bom  dUld. 
Probably  ths  most  In^xirtant  is  rsOeotsd  by 
the  statute  before  us.  The  intentional  de- 
atruetlon  of  the  bom  ohlld  is  murder  or 
manslaughter.  The  intentional  destruction 
of  the  embryo  or  fetus  Is  never  treated  as 
murder,  and  only  rarely  as  manslaughter  bat 
rather  as  the  lesser  offense  of  abortion.  (Per- 
kins, Criminal  Law,  «upra,  p.  108;  Means, 
lupra,  14  N.YJkF.  at  p.  445.)  u 

Furthennore.  the  law  has  always  recog- 
nised that  the  pregnant  woman's  right  to 
life  takes  precedence  over  any  Intereat  the 
state  may  have  in  the  unborn.  T^e  Cali- 
fornia abortton  statutes,  as  to  thk  abortion 
laws  of  all  51  United  Btatea  Jurisdictions, 
make  an  excepUon  in  favor  of  the  life  of  the 
proq>ecrUve  mother.  (See  Stem.  Abortion: 
Reform  and  the  Law,  supra.  59  J.  CrimX.C. 
*  PB.  84,  86-87;  George,  Current  Abortion 
lAws:  Proposals  &  Movementa  for  tbetana 
(1966)  17  W.Rss.LJl«v.  366,  376.)  Althouf^ 
there  may  be  doubts  as  to  whether  the  state's 
interest  may  ever  jiistlfy  requiring  a  woman 
to  risk  death.  It  is  clear  thait  the  state  oould 
not  forbid  a  woman  to  procure  an  abortloa 
where,  to  a  medical  certainty,  the  result  of 
childbirth  would  be  death.  We  are  also  satis- 
fled  that  the  state  may  not  require  that  de- 
gree of  risk  involved  in  reepondent's  deflnl- 
Uon.  which  would  prohibit  an  abortion, 
where  death  from  childbirth  although  not 
medicsUy  certain,  would  be  substantially 
certain  or  more  likely  than  not.  Accordingly, 
the  definition  of  the  statute  suggested  by 
nqx>ndent  must  be  rejected  as  an  invalid 
infringement  upon  the  woman's  constitu- 
tional rlghta. 

Another  definition  of  the  term  "necessary 
to  preserve"  is  suggested  by  People  t.  Abar- 
banel, tupra.  389  OBl.App.2d  31,  83,  34,  48  Cal. 
R^r.  386.  where  the  court  held  that  an  abor- 
tion was  not  uzdawful  where  the  obstetrician 
performed  the  abortton  based  on  the  "pos- 
slbUlty"  of  suicide.  Abarbanel  might  be  un- 
derstood as  meaning  that  "necessary  to  pre- 
serve" refers  to  a  poaslbUity  of  death  differ- 
ent from  or  greater  than  the  ordiimry  risk  of 
cttUdblrth.  To  so  Intetprst  "necessary  to  pre- 
nrve"  woiild  mean  that  in  nearly  every  esse, 
ff  not  aU.  a  wom*n  who  wished  an  abortton 
could  have  one.  A  wrxnan  who  is  denied  a 
desired  lawful  abortion  and  forced  to  con- 
tinue an  unwanted  pregnancy  would  seem  to 
face  a  greater  risk  of  death,  becauss  of  pey- 
ohotogical  factors,  than  the  average  woman, 
because  the  average  inoludee  all  those  wom- 
•P  who  vrtsh  to  bear  the  chUd  to  term.  The 
pqrchologlcal    factor    alone,    which    tmder 
dbarbanel  is  a  proper  consideration,  would 
seem  to  be  decisive.  Such  a  oonetructton  of 
the  statute  permitting  voluntary  aborttons 
would  render  the  statute  virtually  meanlng- 
lese.  Moreover,  to  determine  the  right  to  an 
abortion  eolely  on  the  basis  of  the  dai^ers  of 
ehlldblrth  without  regard  to  the  relative  dan- 
Bsrs  of  the  abortton  would  be  contrary  to 
eood  medical  practice. 

Nor  can  the  statute  be  made  certain  by 
wsding  It  as  "substantlaUy  or  reasonably" 
necessary  to  preserve  the  life  of  the  mother. 
In  the  present  context  those  temis  are  not 
sufficiently  precise  and  would  be  subject  to 
•uoh  different  interpretations  as  to  add  Uttte 
or  nothing  to  "neceesary."  Thtis,  m«uny  peo- 
ple may  feel  that  an  abc»Uon  is  reasonably 
«  substantially  necessary  to  preserve  life 
Where  the  risk  of  death  is  douNe  or  triple 
the  ordinary  risk  in  childbirth.  Others  may 
believe  that  anything  which  increases  the 
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posalbiUty  of  death  U  a  substantial  risk 
which  is  not  to  be  undertaken  in  ths  abtenoe 
of  countervailing  oonslderatloDS,  so  that 
"xeaaonahly  necessary"  or  "sobstantlatly  nsc- 
ssnry"  becomes  as  destructlTS  at  ths  statute 
as  "possibility  <tf  dsath."  On  ths  other  hand, 
there  may  be  those  who  feel  that  there  is  no 
reasonahls  or  substantial  nscsssUy  imtii  it  is 
more  likely  than  not  that  the  pregnant 
wcHxuui  will  not  survive  nhiiiih^rtrh  Although 
in  other  contexte  the  implicatton  of  words 
such  as  "reasonably"  and  "substantially"  may 
add  certainty  and  avoid  other  due  process 
objecttons.  In  the  instant  situation  the  im- 
plicatton of  such  words  would  mersly  increase 
the  uncertainty. 

niers  is  ons  suggssted  test  which  is  based 
on  a  jKrilcy  undeilylng  ths  statute  and  which 
would  serve  to  make  the  statute  certain.  The 
test  is  probably  in  accord  with  the  legtaUttve 
intent  at  the  time  the  statute  was  adoptsd. 
The  Laglslature  may  have  intended  in  adopt- 
ing ths  statute  that  abortion  was  permitted 
when  ths  risk  of  death  due  to  the  abortion 
was  less  than  ths  risk  of  death  in  childbirth 
and    that    otherwise    abortton    should    be 
denied.  As  we  have  ssen.  at  ths  time  of  the 
adoption  of  the  statute  abortion  was  a  highly 
dangeroxis  procedure,  and  under  the  relattve 
safsty  test  abortton  would  be  permissible 
only  where  ohildbirth  would  be  even  more 
dangerous.  In  Ught  at  the  test  and  the  then 
"xlstJng     medical    practtce.     the     question 
whether  abortton  should  be  limited  to  pro- 
tect the  embryo  or  fetxu  may  have  been  im- 
material because  any  such  Interest  wouM  be 
effectuated  by  limiting  abortions  to  the  rare 
cases  where  they  were  safer  than  childbirth. 
The  suggested  test  would  involve  an  i4>pU- 
cation  of  medical  princ^les.  MSdical  sdenoe 
may  be  able  to  tell  us  the  proper  method  to 
treat  a  patient  to  minimtw.  the  risk  of  death, 
but  without  resort  to  matters  outside   med- 
ical oompetenoe.  it  cannot  tell  us  the  cir- 
cumstances in  irtiich  the  safest  treatment 
should  be  rejected  and  a  more  dangerous 
treatment  fOHowsd  in  order  to  protect  an 
embryo  or  fetus. 

The  new  OlierBpeuttc  Abortion  Act  (Health 
tc  Saf.Code.  1135950-38954).  has  adopted  a 
test  analogous  to  ths  suggested  one.  Under 
the  new  statute,  abortion  is  permissible  dur- 
ing ths  first  30  weeks  of  pregnancy  by  a  li- 
censed physician  in  an  acersdited  ho^ltal 
(Health  ft  8af.Code,  ||  38051,  35958)  if  it  la 
determined    under    prescribed    procedures 
either  that  "There  is  substantial  risk  that 
continuance  of  the  pregnancy  would  gravely 
impair  the  physical  or  mental  health  of  the 
mother"  (Health  ft  Saf.Code.  136951.  subd. 
(c)    (1)).  or  that  "The  pregnancy  resulted 
from  rape  or  incest."  (Hsalth  and  Saf.Code. 
I  36951,  subd.  (c)    (3).)  Mental  health  hi- 
ol^es  mentsl  illness  to  the  extent  that  the 
woman    would    be    dangerous    to    herself. 
(Health  ft  Saf.Code.  f  36854.)  By  limiting  the 
abortion  to  the  first  30  weeks,  the  Legislature 
has  taken  into  account  the  danger  to  the 
mother  of  the  later  abortton  and,  by  re- 
quiring the  abortion  to  be  performed  by  a 
licensed  physician  in  an  accredited  hospital, 
has  recognised  the  danger  to  the  mother  of 
other  procedures.  The  further  criteria  for  de- 
termining whether  an  abortton  is  permissible 
Is  the  pregnant  woman's  physical  and  mental 
health.  Thus,  the  test  sstabllShed  Is  a  nnwllftil 
one,  whether  the  inegnant  woman's  physical 
and  mental  health  wm  be  furthered  by  abor- 
tton or  by  bearing  the  child  to  term,  and  the 
sssesament  does  not  InvolTS  ooosidsmtlons 
beyond  medical  competence.  There  Is  nothing 
to  indicate  that  in  adopting  the  Therapeuttc 
Abortton  Act  the  Leglslaturo  was  ■ssriilliiii  an 
Interest  in  the  embryo. 

Although  the  siiggested  oonstructton  of 
former  sectton  274.  mairtTig  abortton  lawful 
where  it  is  safer  than  childbirth  and  unlaw- 
ful where  abortion  is  more  dangerous,  may 
have  been  in  accord  with  legislative  intent, 
the  statute  may  not  be  unbeld  against  a 
claim  of  vagueness  on  the  basis  of  such  a 


construction.  The  language  of  the  statute, 
"unlsss  the  sams  is  necessary  to  prsssrrs  her 
life,"  doss  not  suggest  a  relattve  safety  test, 
and  no  case  interpreting  the  statute  has  sug- 
gested that  the  statute  be  so  construed.  None 
of  the  parties  or  numerous  amlcl  who  have 
filed  briefs  in  the  Instant  case  suggest  that 
the  statute  iqjpllee  a  relative  safety  test;  to 
ths  contrary,  the  position  of  the  iMutles  and 
amlci,  including  numerous  lawyers,  doctors, 
educators,  clergymen  and  laymen,  implies 
that  the  statute  does  not  apply  that  etend- 
ard.  Thus,  those  claiming  the  statute  is  in- 
valid urge  that  the  only  valid  standard  would 
be  a  relattve  safety  test  and  that  the  suatute 
falls  to  adopt  such  a  test,  and  those  urging 
the  validity  of  the  statute  either  state  or 
imply  that  the  standard  applied  is  more  re- 
strictive. In  the  circumstances,  we  are  sat- 
isfied that  the  statute  may  not  be  construed 
to  adopt  the  relattve  safety  test  as  against 
a  claim  of  vagueness,  because  the  language 
does  not  suggest  that  test  and  because  of  the 
practtcal  evidence  before  us  that  men  of 
"common"  Intelllgenoe,  indeed  of  uncom- 
mon intelligence,  have  not  guessed  at  this 
meaning." 

The  problem  caused  by  the  vagueness  of 
the   statute   is   accentuated   because   under 
the  statute  the  doctor  is,  in  effect,  delegated 
the  duty  to  determine  whether  a  pregnant 
woman  has  the  right  to  an  abortion  and  the 
physician  acta  at  his  peril  if  he  determines 
that  the  woman  is  entitled  to  an  abortion. 
He  is  subject  to  prosecution  for  a  felony  and 
to  deprivation  of  his  right  to  practice  medi- 
cine (Bus.  &  Prof.  Code,  I  2377)  If  his  deci- 
sion is  wrong.  Rather  than  being  Impartial, 
the  physician  has  a  "direct,  personal,  sub- 
stantial, pecuniary  interest  in  reaching  a  con- 
cliision"  that  the  woman  should  not  have  an 
abortton.  The  delegation  of  declslon-maklug 
power    to    a    directly    Involved    Individual 
violates  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  (Tumey 
V.  Ohio  (1937)  373  UB.  510.  623.  47  S.Ct.  437, 
71  LAI.  749;   see  also  State  Board  of  Dry 
Cleaners  v.  Tbrift-D-Lux  Cleaners.  40  Cal.2d 
436.  448.  264  P.3d  39  ("(T)he  statute  assumes 
to  confer  legislative  authority  upon  those 
who  are  directly  interested  in  the  operatton 
of  the  regulatory  rule  *  *  *."]:  Blumenthal 
V.  Board  of  Medical  Examiners.  57  Cal.2d  328. 
335,  18  CalJtptr.  601.  604,  868  P.2d  101,  104.) 
The  inevitable  effect  of  such  delegation 
may  be  to  deprive  a  woman  of  an  abortion 
when  under  any  definition  of  section  274  ot 
the  Penal  Code,  she  would  be  entitled  to 
such   an  operation,   becauss   the  state,   in 
delegating  the   power   to   decide   when   an 
abortion  is  necessary,  has  skewed  the  penal- 
ties in  one  direction:  no  criminal  penalttes 
are  imposed  where  the  doctor  refuses  to  per- 
form   a    necessary   operation,    even    if   the 
woman  should  in  fact  die  because  the  op- 
eration was  not  performed. 

The  pressures  on  a  physician  to  decide 
not  to  perform  an  absolutely  necessary  abor- 
tion ars,  undsr  sectton  374  of  the  Penal  Code, 
enormous,  and  because  ssction  374  author- 
ises— and  requires — the  doctor  to  decide,  at 
his  peril,  whether  an  abortton  is  necessary,  a 
woman  whose  life  is  at  stake  may  be  as 
effectively  condemned  to  death  as  if  the  law 
lUUy  prohlbltsd  aU  abortions. 

To  some  extent  the  Therapeutic  Aborti<m 
Act  reduces  theee  pressures.  The  act  specifi- 
cally authorizes  an  ab<Mlon  by  a  licensed 
physician  in  an  acersdited  hospital  where 
ths  abortion  is  i4>proved  in  advance  by  a 
committee  of  the  medical  staff  of  the  hos- 
pital, i4>plylng  medical  standards.  (Hsalth 
ft  Saf.Code,  f  36961.)  At  least  in  casss  where 
thera  has  been  adherence  to  the  procedural 
lequlremente  of  the  statute,  physicians  may 
not  be  held  criminally  responsible,  and  a 
Jury  may  not  subssquentty  determine  that 
the  abortion  was  not  authorlssd  by  statute. 
We  conclude  that  the  validity  of  ssction 
374  of  the  Penal  Code  before  amendment 
cannot  be  sustained." 

Since  section  374  is  invalid.  Dr.  Belous' 
conviction  for  violation  of  section  182  of  the 
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Penal  Code,  conspincj  to  commit  at  xtlon, 
must  Ukewise  faU.  The  Judgment  Is  r  versed 
with  directions  to  the  trial  court  to  llsmlss 
the  Indictment. 

TRAYNOB.  C.  J.,  TOBRINEB.  .  .,  and 
PIEBOE,  J.  pro  tern.,  concur. 

BURKE,  JusUoe  (dissenting) . 

I  dissent. 

The  defendant  was  found  guilty  1  ty  Jury 
trial  of  a  wilful  vlc^tlon  of  the  aaortlon 
statute  as  It  existed  at  the  time  of  the  of- 
fense. That  he  violated  the  statute  Is  all 
but  conceded  in  Uie  briefs  filed  In  Us  be- 
half. Although  he  testified  that  he  <  Irected 
the  young  couple  to  a  doctor,  unllce  ised  In 
California,  because  he  believed  that  If  they 
carried  out  their  threats  of  going  to  '  IJuana 
to  procure  an  abortion  the  young  «  Oman's 
life  would  be  In  danger,  he  acluu>i  riedged 
upon  cross-examination  that  her  lift  would 
not  have  been  endangered  If  she  w  m  not 
aborted.  His  assertions  that  he  acted  n  good 
faith  and  out  of  compassion  are  taint*  1  some- 
what by  the  evidence  which  show*  d  that 
he  had  referred  other  women  to  tte  same 
unlicensed  physician  on  a  number  <  f  occa- 
sions and  that  he  had  partlclpate<]  on  at 
least  one-half  of  thoee  occasions  In  the  fee 
paid  the  abortionist. 

Had  the  doctor  tnily  believed  tt  at  the 
young  woman's  life  was  In  danger  h  >  coiild 
have  done  what  was  the  common  tractlce 
of  taking  the  patient  to  one  of  the  several 
hospitals  In  which  therapeutic  aaortlons 
were  being  performed.  To  my  kn>wledge 
there  Is  not  one  single  Instance  o '  a  de- 
cision of  the  appellate  courts  of  this  state 
In  which  a  doctor  or  a  hospital  his  been 
prosecuted  for  the  performance  of  a  a  abor- 
tion where  an  Independent  hoeplti  i  com- 
mittee deemed  the  abortion  to  be  necessary 
to  preserve  the  woman's  life.  The  plkln  fact 
Is,  the  Jury  found  It  to  be,  that  this  doctor, 
whatever  his  motive,  possessed  the  Intent  to 
assist  In  procuring  the  mlscarrlaga  of  the 
woman  for  reasons  other  than  to  preserve 
her  life.  This  Is  the  specific  Intent  wilch  the 
law  requires  for  conviction. 

He  supplied  to  the  Jury  the  andwer  an 
Independent  hospital  committee  undoubt- 
edly woiild  have  given  him  had  he  se<  a  fit  to 
seek  Its  approval  for  an  abortion — <  be  pa- 
tient could  bear  the  child  without  eni  [anger- 
ing her  life;  therefore,  to  abort  her  would 
violate  the  law. 

The  threatened  danger  to  the  wonu  n's  life 
arose  only  from  the  couple's  asi  ertlons 
that  they  would  seek  an  Illegal  abor  Ion  by 
an  unlicensed  person.  To  assist  tl  em  In 
attaining  this  goal  was  to  flaunt  ti  Is  pro- 
fession's own  standards  and  to  aid  It  bring- 
ing about  a  direct  violation  of  the  U  w. 

The  majority  would  reverse  the  convic- 
tion by  declaring  the  statute  unc<  nstltu- 
tlonal  because  of  asserted  uncertalnt; '  In  the 
phrase,  "necessary  to  preserve  [the  w(  man's] 
llfe.">*  This  phrase  has  been  an  ntegral 
part  of  the  California  law  against  Illegal 
abortions  from  the  time  of  Its  enacti  lent  In 
1873  until  the  1967  amendment  to  t  ht  sec- 
tion, and  similar  language  was  In  the  trlglnal 
statute  adopted  In  1850.'^  Thus  for  over  a 
hundred  years  In  this  state  doctors,  1  lospltal 
committees.  Judges,  lawyers  and  Jurlks  have 
been  called  upon  to  give  the  phn  ise  the 
common  sense  Interpretation  whl  ih  the 
words  appear  to  me  to  suggest.  For  this  court 
over  a  hundred  years  later  to  find  tbe  lan- 
guage unconstitutionally  vagiie  an<3  uncer- 
tain Is  a  "negation  of  experience  ai  d  com- 
mon sense."  (United  States  v.  Ra{  en,  314 
U.S.  613,  624,  62  S.Ct.  374.  379,  86  LJf  d.  3830 
Not  only  was  the  phrase  long  usei  I  In  tne 
Oalifomla  statute.  It  w«a  also  mapi  oyed  at 
common  law  (see,  e«..  Perkins  on  <  Mmlnal 
Law  (2d  ed.)  p.  14S:  Clark  and  lEarahall, 
Crimes  (6th  ed.)  pp.  e8a-689)  and  i  i  or  has 
been  In  the  abortion  statutes  of  mai  y  states 
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AXJl.  1918,  1986;  Smith.  Abortion  and  the 
IMW  (1907)  p.  7).  Implicit  in  the  deelaloiis 
c€  this  ooiut,  as  well  as  those  of  ooontlaaa 
other  courts,  U  the  view  that  the  phrase  does 
not  remlar  sutfh  a  statute  InTaUd  (sec,  e.g.. 
People  V.  Davis.  48  OaLSd  881.  378  P.ad  801: 
People  V.  OaUardo,  41  Oal.9d  67.  387  P,9d  98; 
People  V.  Powell,  84  Cil.a«l  196,  306  P.ad  974; 
People  V.  WllKm.  36  OalAl  S41.  15S  P.ad  730; 
People  V.  Rankin,  10  Cal.3d  198,  74  P.3d  71). 
m  State  T.  Morettl.  63  N.J.  183.  344  A.3d  409, 
804  [cert.  den.  393  U.S.  962.  80  aCt.  87«,  31 
I..Bd.3d  883]  the  court  sUted  tliat  when  tbe 
phrase  "lawful  Justlfioatlon,"  as  used  In  a 
statute  prohibiting  abortions  done  mali- 
ciously or  without  lawful  Justification,  Is 
confined  "to  the  preservation  of  the  mother's 
life,"  the  statute  Is  not  subject  to  constitu- 
tional attack  on  the  ground  of  vagueness. 
(See  alao  SUte  v.  EUlOtt,  384  Or.  623,  383 
P.3d  383.  884-386.) 

The  proper  test  as  to  certainty  was  stated 
by  this  coTirt  In  People  v.  Howard,  70  A.C.  669, 
666.  76  Cal.  Rptr.  761,  764,  461  P.3d  401,  404, 
to  be:  "  'A  statute  should  be  sufflclently  cer- 
tain eo  that  a  person  may  know  what  Is  pro- 
hibited thereby  and  what  nmy  be  done  with- 
out violating  Its  provisions,  but  It  cannot  be 
held  void  for  uncertainty  If  any  reasonable 
and  practical  construction  can  be  given  to 
Its  language.  As  stated  In  Pacific  Coast  Dairy 
V.  Police  Court.  314  Cal.  868.  at  page  678,  8 
P.3d  140.  148,  80  A.LJEt.  1317.  "Mere  difficulty 
In  ascertaining  Its  meaning,  or  the  fact  that 
It  Is  BusceptlUe  of  different  Interpretations 
will  not  render  It  nugatory.  Doubts  as  to  Its 
construction  will  not  Justify  us  In  disregard- 
ing it."  fOltatton.l'" 

The  meaning  of  the  phrase  "necessary  to 
preserve  [the  woman's]  life"  was  considered 
In  People  v.  Ballard.  167  Cal.  App.  2d  803. 
814-816.  365  P.ad  204.  212.  wherein  the  cotirt 
stated.  "Surely,  the  abortion  statute  (Pen. 
Code,  f  374)  does  not  mean  by  [this  phrase] 
that  the  peril  to  life  be  Imminent.  It  ought  to 
be  enough  that  the  dangerous  condition  'be 
potentially  present,  even  though  Its  full 
development  might  be  delayed  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent.  Nor  was  it  essential  that  the 
doctor  should  believe  that  the  death  of  the 
patient  would  be  otherwise  certain  In  order 
to  Justify  him  In  affording  present  relief.' 
(SUte  V.  Dunklebarger.  308  Iowa  971.  221 
N.W.  693.  696;  see  also  Rex  v.  Bourne,  1  K3. 
887  •  •  •;  Commonwealth  v.  Wheeler.  816 
Mass.  394,  63  N.£.2d  4;  23  So.  Cal.  L.  Rev.  633.) 
In  SUte  V.  Powers  •  •  •  166  Wash.  63,  67, 
383  P.  439.  440,  the  court  satisfied  Itself  with 
an  IntorpreUtlon  of  'necessity  to  save  life' 
by  staitlng.  '//  the  appellant  in  performing 
the  operation  did  aomething  which  was  rec- 
ognized and  approved  by  tho$e  reasonably 
skilled  in  hia  profession  practicing  in  the 
same  community  •  •  •  then  it  cannot  be 
said  that  the  operation  was  not  necessary  to 
preserve  the  life  of  the  patient.'"  (Italic 
added.)  (See  also  People  v.  Abarbanel.  339 
Cal.  App.  3d  31,  84,  48  Cal.  Rptr.  336;  People 
V.  BaUard,  218  Cal.  App.  3d  396,  307,  33  Cal. 
Rptr.  333.) 

Amlcl  for  appellant.  178  deans  of  medical 
schools,  sUte  that  the  Italicised  sentence 
quoted  from  People  v.  Ballard,  supra,  187 
Cal.  App.  3d  803.  814-815,  336  P.2d  204.  Is 
In  error  because  "the  medical  profession  has 
'approved'  abortions  In  cases  [In  which  the 
objective  was  not  to  preserve  the  life  of  the 
woman  and  therefore]  clearly  outside  <rf 
Penal  Code  section  374.  Packer  &  Oampell. 
Therapeutic  Abortion:  A  Problem  In  Law  and 

Medicine.   11   StanXJtev.  417,  447. 

However,  that  sentence  must  be  understood 
to  mean  recognized  and  approved  by  such 
persons  as  being  required  to  preserve  the 
life  of  the  patient. 

The  word  "preeerve"  Is  defined  In  the  dic- 
tionary as  "1.  To  keep  or  save  from  Injury  or 
destruction:  •  •  *  to  protect:  ssva^  3.  To 
keep  In  exlstonce  or  Intact;  *  •  •  To  save 
from  decomposition  •  •."  (See  Webster^ 
New  Intemat.  Diet.  (3d  ed.  1981) .)  As  used  In 


section  274,  the  word  "preserve"  has  been  re- 
garded as  synonymous  with  "save"  (see,  e.g.. 
People  V.  Kutz,  187  Cal.App.2d  431,  488,  9  Oal. 
Rptr.  636;  People  v.  Malone  83  CalJlppJd  64. 
88,  186  PJM  870;  Stem  v.  Superior  Court,  78 
OaLAppAl  9,  18,  177  P.ad  808).  and  to  save 
a  life  ordinarily  Is  imderstood  as  meaning  to 
save  tnm  destruction  1,8.  dying— not  merely 
tnax  Injury.  Thus  the  predpttotlon  of  a  psy- 
chosis In  the  absence  of  a  genuine  threat  of 
suldde  Is  not  a  threat  to  life  under  sectlan 
374.  (See  Packer  and  Oampell.  Tberapeutle 
Abortion:  A  Problem  In  Law  and  Medldna. 
11  Stan.  L.  Rev.  417,  483,  436.) 

That  the  Legislature  used  the  word  "pre- 
serve" In  the  sense  of  save  from  destruction 
also  appears  from  the  piu^xiee  of  the  section. 
The  law  historically  In  various  contexU  has 
regarded  the  unborn  child  as  a  human  betng 
(See  Loulsell,  Abortion,  The  Practice  of 
Medicine,  and  the  Due  Process  of  Law,  16 
U.CliUi.  L  Rev.  233.  234-244.)  LoiUsell  (at 
p.  344)  quotes  from  Proeser  on  Torts  (3d  ed. 
1964)  that  "[MJedlcal  authority  has  recog- 
nized long  since  that  the  child  Is  In  existence 
from  the  moment  of  conception,  and  for 
many  purposes  Its  existence  Is  recognized  by 
the  law.  The  criminal  law  regards  It  as  a 
separate  entity,  and  the  law  of  property  con- 
alders  It  In  being  for  all  purpoaes  which  are 
to  lU  benefit,  such  as  Uklng  by  will  or  de- 
scent. *  *  •  All  writers  who  have  discussed 
the  problem  have  Joined  •  *  •  In  maintain- 
ing that  the  unborn  child  In  the  path  of  an 
automobile  is  as  much  as  person  In  the  street 
as  the  mother."  In  Raleigh  Fltkln-Paul  Mor- 
gan Mem.  Hosp.  V.  Anderson,  42  N.J.  421,  201 
A.3d  637,  638  [cert.  den.  377  U.S.  985,  84  S.Ct. 
1884,  13  LJEd.2d  1032]  It  was  held  that  an 
unborn  child  of  a  woman  who  did  not  wish 
blood  transfusions  because  they  were  con- 
trary to  her  religious  convictions  was  entitled 
to  the  law's  protection  and  that  aa  order 
would  be  made  to  insure  such  transfusions  to 
the  mother  In  the  event  they  are  necessary 
In  the  opinion  of  the  attending  physician. 

Several  sututes  show  that  the  California 
law  has  been  In  accord  in  regarding  the  im- 
bom  child  as  a  human  being  for  various 
purposes.  (See,  e.  g.,  Pen.Code,  If  3706  and 
270;  Civ  .Code,  {  39.)  "  In  Scott  v.  McPheeters, 
38  CalJlpp.3d  639,  634.  93  P.3d  678,  681.  the 
court  declared:  "The  reepondent  asserta  that 
the  provisions  of  section  38  of  the  Civil  Code 
are  based  on  a  fiction  of  law  to  the  effect  that 
an  unborn  child  is  a  human  being  separate 
and  distinct  from  ito  mother.  We  think  that 
assumption  of  our  sUtute  Is  not  a  fiction,  but 
upon  the  contrary  that  it  Is  an  established 
and  recognized  fact  by  science  and  by  every- 
one of  understanding." 

It  Is  reasonable  to  believe  that  section  374, 
as  It  read  at  the  Ume  In  question,  was  not 
an  exception  to  the  law's  attitude  respect- 
ing the  unborn  child  as  a  human  being  and 
that  It  was  designed  to  protect  not  only  tbs 
mother's  life  but  alao  that  of  the  child.  In 
view  of  that  purpoae  It  would  appear  that 
the  Legislature  Intended  that  the  child  would 
be  deprived  of  Us  right  to  life  only  U  In  tbs 
absence  of  an  abortlMi  there  was  a  danger  of 
the  mother's  death — not  merely  of  Injury  to 
her. 

"  '(T]he  Constitution  does  not  require  Im- 
possible standards';  aU  that  Is  required  U 
that  the  language  'conveys  sufllclently  dsA- 
nlto  warning  as  to  the  proscribed  conduct 
when  measiued  by  common  understanding 
and  practloes  •  •  •  .'  United  SUtes  v.  Fe- 
tmio,  883  U.S.  1,  7-8.  67  aOt.  1688,  91  LAL 
1877."  (Roth  V.  United  Stotes.  864  VS.  478, 
491,  77  SXn.  1304,  1313,  1  LALSd  1498.)  The 
phrase  in  qusstlon,  when  applied  according 
to  the  standard  heretofore  sUted  (namely, 
whether  persons  reasonably  skilled  In  tbslr 
profssslon  practicing  In  the  same  community 
recognised  and  approved  the  aot  as  being 
required  to  save  the  patient  from  dying) 
dearly  gives  such  warning. 

Purtharmors.  section  374  punishes  only 
thoss  who  act  with  -'•  •  •  tb»  intent  to 
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commit  a  criminal  abortion,  that  Is,  an  abor- 
tion for  a  purpose  other  than  to  preserve 
[i.e.  save  from  destruction]  the  life  of  the 
mother.' "  (People  v.  Abarbanel,  supra.  389 
Oal.  App.  ad  31,  34-36,  48  Cal.  Rptr.  336.  339; 
People  V.  Ballard,  supra,  167  Cal.  App.  ad  803, 
817,  336  PJM  304.)  The  requirement  of  such 
an  Intent  eviscerates  much  of  the  majority's 
claim  that  the  section  Is  In^ermlsslbly  vagus. 
(See  generally  Mlshkln  v.  New  York,  383  UJS. 
602,  507,  fn.  6,  86  S.Ct.  958,  16  hXAML  66; 
Boyce  Motor  Lines,  Inc.  v.  United  SUtes,  343 
U.S.  337,  342,  72  S.Ct.  329,  96  LJEd.  367.)  A 
person  who  performs  an  abortion  with  such 
an  intent  has  fair  warning  that  his  conduct 
may  violate  the  law  even  though  he  may  not 
be  certain  where  the  Jury  will  draw  the  line 
on  the  matter  of  necessity. 

The  principal  cases  relied  upon  by  the 
majority,  In  which  statutes  have  been  de- 
clared unconstitutionally  vague,  do  not  sup- 
port such  a  finding  when  applied  to  the  abor- 
tion statute.  In  People  v.  McCaughan,  49  Cal. 
3d  409,  317  P.2d  074,  the  sUtute  prohibited, 
among  other  conduct,  "harsh"  or  "unkind" 
treatment  of  a  mentally  111  person.  These 
words  were  held  not  to  have  an  established 
meaning  either  at  common  law  or  as  a  result 
of  adjudication.  They  were  held  unconstitu- 
tionally vague.  On  the  other  hand,  the  phrase 
"neglect  of  duty"  and  the  word  "cruel"  were 
upheld  because  they  did  have  such  well  es- 
UbllShed  meanings,  Just  as  do  the  words 
utilized  In  the  phrase  under  attack  here. 

Lanzetta  v.  New  Jersey,  306  UJ3.  461,  468, 
69  S.Ct.  618,  83  L.Ed.  888,  construed  a  sUtute 
defining  "gangster"  and  making  it  a  crime 
for  anyone  to  be  such  a  person.  The  phrase 
"consisting  of  two  or  more  persons"  was  all 
that  purported  to  define  "gang,"  and  the 
word  "gang"  was  held  so  vague  and  uncer- 
tain aa  to  violate  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment. 

Connally  v.  General  Const.  Co.,  389  U.S. 
385,  396.  46  S.Ct.  126,  128.  120,  70  L.Ed. 
332,  Involved  a  sUtute  requiring  a  con- 
tractor to  pay  his  employees  "not  less  than 
the  current  rate  of  *  *  *  toages  In  the  local- 
ity where  the  work  Is  performed,"  and  the 
court  held  the  iUllclzed  words  unconsti- 
tutionally vague.  Unlike  the  sUtute  Involved 
here,  the  sUtute  In  question  was  a  new 
sUtute  and  the  court  noted  that  ite  appli- 
cation "depends,  not  upon  a  word  of  fixed 
meaning  In  itself,  or  one  made  definite  by 
sUtutory  or  Judicial  definition  •  •  •." 

In  contrast  to  these  cases,  here  the  chal- 
lenged sUtute  has  a  fixed  meaning,  frequent- 
ly applied  and  impliedly  Interpreted  by  the 
courts  in  the  more  than  one  himdred  years 
of  its  existence.  In  addition,  the  sUtuto  re- 
quires proof  of  the  specific  intent  to  commit 
a  criminal  abortion  before  a  person  may  be 
successfully  prosecuted  under  it. 

There  Is,  of  course,  a  presumption  In  favor 
of  constitutionality,  and  the  Invalidity  of  a 
legislative  act  must  be  clear  before  It  can  be 
declared  unconstitutional.  (In  re  Anderson, 
69  Cal.2d  613.  628,  73  OaLRptr.  21,  447 
P.2d  117.) 

The  majority  cite  no  authority  holding 
that  the  term  "necessary  to  preeerve  [the 
wcman's]  life"  Is  impermissibly  vague,  and  I 
agree  with  the  conclusion  as  to  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  section  that  is  Implicit  in 
the  multitude  of  past  decisions  affirming 
convictions  for  Illegal  abortion,  and  for  mur- 
der where  death  was  the  result  of  suCh  an 
act. 

I  would  afllrm  the  Judgment. 

McCOMB  and  SULLIVAN,  JJ.,  concur. 

SULLIVAN,  Justice  (dissenting). 

I  concur  in  the  views  of  Justice  BURKE. 
Reading  the  majority's  attack  on  Penal  Code 
section  274,  one  would  think  that  the  Bng- 
lish  language  which  has  been  the  sensitive  In- 
strument of  our  system  of  law  for  over  800 
years,  has  lost,  by  the  mere  passage  at  time, 
all  capacity  for  clarity  of  expression.  Tlie 
majority  strike  down  the  sUtute  mUelj  be- 
cause they  find  so  vague  and  uncerUln  as 


to  offend  constitutional  standards  of  due 
proceas,  a  single  brief  clause  of  nine  words 
of  long  and  common  usage :  "unless  the  same 
is  necessary  to  preserve  her  life."  There  Is 
no  mystique  enveloping  the  sUtuto  and,  as 
Justice  BURKS  polnta  out,  the  clause  now 
challenged  has  stood  the  test  of  over  a  hun- 
dred years,  and  preaumaMy  of  countless  hu- 
man Incidents  failing  wltliln  Its  scope,  ap- 
parently without  evoking  a  single  whimper- 
ing cry  against  It. 

The  mandate  of  the  section  Is  plain  and 
clear,  and  simply  means  this:  no  one  shall 
Intentionally  procure  the  miscarriage  of  a 
woman  unless  It  is  necessary  to  save  her  life. 
"The  criminal  Intent  necessary  to  support  a 
conviction  of  Illegal  abortion  must  show 
that  It  was  performed  for  a  purpose  other 
than  to  save  [the  abortee's]  life."  (People  v. 
Abarbanel  (1965)  239  Cal.App.  2d  31,  34,  48 
Cal.  Rptr.  336,  338) .  I  dare  say  that  the  aver- 
age man  In  the  street,  confronted  with  this 
law,  would  have  little  trouble  In  extracting 
Ite  sense  (we  hold  him  acoounUble  to  much 
more  complicated  enactmenta);  and  the 
doctor,  with  his  professional  training  and 
expertise  would  have  even  less.  We  have  said 
that  "[l]t  Is  a  cardinal  rule,  to  be  applied 
to  the  InterpreUtlon  of  putlcular  words, 
phrases,  or  clauses  in  a  sUtute  or  a  Consti- 
tution, that  the  entire  substance  of  the 
Instrument  or  of  that  portion  thereof  which 
has  relation  to  the  subject  undw  review 
should  be  looked  to  In  order  to  determine 
the  scope  and  purpose  of  the  particular  pro- 
vision therein  of  which  such  wm-ds,  phrases, 
or  clauses  form  a  part,  and  In  order  also  to 
determine  the  particular  Intent  of  the  fram- 
ers  of  the  Instrument  in  that  portion  thereof 
wherein  such  words,  phrases,  or  clauses  ap- 
pear." (WaUace  v.  Payne  (1926)  197  Cal.  639, 
644,  241  P.  879,  881).  In  the  case  before  us. 
the  challenged  clause  when  so  examined,  Is 
clear  In  meaning. 

Yet  the  majority,  by  engaging  In  a  process 
of  elaborate  and  lavish  analysis,  transform 
that  which  Is  simple  and  lucid  Into  some- 
thing complex  and  arcane.  Actually  the 
analysis  Is  focused  on  only  three  words: 
"necessary  to  preeerve."  Their  fair  equiva- 
lent is  "necessary  to  save"  (see  People  v. 
Abarbanel,  supra,  230  Cal.  App.ad  31,  34,  48 
Cal.  Rptr.  336:  Pec^le  v.  Ballard  (1969)  167 
CalApp.3d.  803,  814,  817,  335  P.2d.  204). 
Rather  than  evaluate  theee  words  In  the 
light  of  "the  entire  substance"  (see  Wallace 
V.  Payne,  supra  107  Oal.  639,  644,  241  P.  879) , 
the  majorl^  resort  to  a  dissection:  "There 
Is,  of  course,  no  standard  definition  of  'nec- 
essary to  preserve',  and  taking  the  words 
separately,  no  clear  meaning  emerges."  (Ma- 
jority opn.,  p.  358.)  In  support  of  this  thesis. 
It  iB  asserted  that  the  word  "necessary"  does 
not  have  a  "fixed  meaning."  In  genwal,  few 
words  do.>*  It  Is  further  Insisted  that  the 
definition  of  "preserve"  Is  "even  lees  en- 
lightening." Aooordlngly,  the  majority  dis- 
card Ite  obvious  meaning,  that  is,  "save,"  as 
used  In  the  context  "to  save  a  life."  From 
such  analysis,  the  opinion  concludes  "that 
the  term  'necessary  to  preserve'  In  section 
274  of  the  Penal  Code  is  not  susceptible  of 
a  construction  that  does  not  violate  legis- 
lative Intent  and  that  Is  sufficiently  certain 
to  satisfy  due  process  requlremente  without 
Improperly  Infringing  on  fundamental  con- 
stitutional rl^te."  (Majority  ofm.,  p.  367) 
Actually  the  gist  of  this  Is  that  the  three 
words  "necessary  to  preeerve"  are  so  shroud- 
ed in  darkness  that  the  average  man  cannot 
detect  what  they  mean  although  average 
men  and  men  above  average  have  had  no 
trouble  with  them  for  a  hundred  years. 

I  cannot  accept  so  tortured  a  oooocluslan, 
wrenched  from  a  sUtute  whlcb  has  had  Its 
roote  In  the  law's  historic  soUdtude  for  the 
prtoeleas  gift  of  life.  'Hie  sUtute  plainly  pro- 
hliblte  an  abortion  unless  It  Is  nsceasary  to 
save  the  mother's  life.  It  strains  reason  to 
say  that  this  crystal-clear  excn>tlon  to  the 
Uw  is  "so  vague  that  men  of  common  Intel- 


ligence must  necessarily  guess  at  Ite  meaning 
•  •  •."  (LanzetU  v.  New  Jwaey  (1980)  806 
U.S.  461,  463,  69  S.Ot.  018,  619.  88  L.Bd.  f 
see  majority  opn.,  p.  367.)  And  It 
credulity  to  assume  that  this  defendant,  who 
imder  the  evidence  willfully  violated  the 
sUtute,  had  to  engage  In  any  suA  guesswork 
with  respect  to  the  law  governing  his  con- 
duct. 

I  would  afllrm  the  Judgment. 

lioCOMB,  J.,  concurs. 

Rehearing  denied;  MoCOMB,  BURKE  and 
SULLIVAN,  JJ.,  dissenting. 

PIERCE,  J.,  sitting  pro  tem.  In  place  of 
M09K,  J.,  who  deemed  himself  disquali- 
fied. 

rOOTNOTES 

>  SUte.  1850.  ch.  99,  {  45.  at  p.  233:  "(B]v- 
ery  person  who  shall  administer  or  cause  to 
be  administered  or  taken,  any  medicinal  sub- 
stances, or  shall  use  or  cause  to  be  used  any 
Instrumente  whatever,  with  the  Intention  to 
procure  the  miscarriage  of  any  woman  then 
being  with  child,  and  ahaU  be  thereof  duly 
convicted,  shall  be  punished  by  Imprison- 
ment In  the  SUte  Prison  for  a  term  not  less 
than  two  years,  nor  more  than  five  yean: 
Provided,  that  no  physician  shall  be  affected 
by  the  last  clause  of  this  section,  who,  in  the 
dlsdiarge  of  his  profeesional  duUes,  deems 
It  necessary  to  produce  the  miscarriage  of 
any  woman  In  order  to  save  her  life." 

*  Penal  Code,  section  274,  as  am«ided 
reads:  "Every  person  who  provides,  suppllss, 
or  administers  to  any  woman,  or  procures 
any  woman  to  take  any  medldne,  drug,  or 
substonce,  or  uses  or  employs  any  Instru- 
ment or  other  means  whatever,  with  Intent 
thereby  to  procure  the  miscarriage  of  such 
woman.  •  •  •  except  as  provided  tn  the 
Therapeutic  At>ortion  Act  •  •  •  of  the 
Health  and  Safety  Code,  Is  punishable  by 
Imprisonment  In  the  sUte  prison  •  •  •." 
(State.  1967,  ch.  327,  f  3,  at  p.  1633;  ItaUos 
added.) 

The  Therapeutic  Abortion  Act  (Health  A 
Saf.Oode.  {{ 2S9S0-2&954)  authorises  abor- 
tions "only"  If  the  abortion  takes  place  In  an 
aociedlted  hospital  (f  25951,  subd.  (a) );  the 
abortion  Is  approved  by  a  hospital  sUff  com- 
mittee consisting  of  at  least  three  licensed 
physicians  and  surgeons  (I  25961,  subd.  (b) ) ; 
and  there  Is  "substantial  risk  that  continu- 
ance of  the  pregnancy  would  gravely  im- 
pair the  physical  or  mental  health  of  the 
mother"  (138061,  subd.  (c)  (1));  the  preg- 
nancy resulted  from  rape  or  Incest  (i  36061. 
subd.  (c)  (3));  or  the  woman  ts  under  15 
yean  of  age  (I  36062,  subd.  (c) ) . 

•Compare  United  SUtes  v.  Hairlas  (1954) 
847  U.8.  612,  684,  74  S.Ct.  808,  830.  98  L.Ed. 
989  (dissenting  opinion) :  "Whoever  kid- 
naps, steals,  kills,  or  commito  similar  acte  of 
violence  upon  another  Is  bound  to  know  that 
he  Is  inviting  retribution  by  society,  and 
many  of  the  stotutes  which  define  these 
long-established  crimes  are  tradlttonaay  and 
perhaps  neosssarlly  vague." 

« The  definitions  suggested  by  the  two  Bal- 
lon! oases  and  by  Abarbanel  wUl  be  discussed 
later  in  this  opinion. 

» Dr.  Belous'  standing  to  raise  this  right  is 
unchaUenged.  (Cf.  Orlswold  v.  Connecticut 
(1965)  381  UJ3.  479,  481.  86  S.Ct.  1678,  14 
L.Ed.3d  510;  Barrows  v.  Jackson  (1963)  346 
U.S.  249,  267,  73  S.Ct.  1031,  97  l^XA.  1686; 
Parrlsh  v.  Civil  Service  Commission,  66  Cal. 
3d  380,  384,  67  CalJtptr.  623.  425  P>1  233.) 
•  E.g.,  The  maternal  death  rate  in  1966  was 
0.5  per  100,000  population  and  29.1  per  100.- 
000  births.  SUtlstlcal  Abstract  of  the  United 
SUtes  (1968)  Uble  73.  at  p.  58,  table  88,  at  p. 
56.)  In  California  in  1966  the  maternal  death 
rate  was  2.1  per  10.000  live  births.  (Califor- 
nia SUtUUcal  Abstract  (1068)  Uble  K-3,  at 
p.  67.)  As  to  a  particular  pregnant  woman 
the  risk  of  death  may  be  greater  or  lesser. 

f  C.  Tletze  &  H.  Lehfeldt,  Legal  Abortion  In 
Eastern  Europe  (April  1961)  176  JJiJfA. 
1149,  1163;  see  also  V.  Kolblova,  Legal  Abor- 
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Uon  In  CzecboelovalO*  (April  1906)  196 
SJLMJi..  371;  K.  H.  ICebland.  OomtMttl]  %  H- 
legml  Abortion  In  the  Socialist  Oovintr!  »  ol 
KuroiM  (19M)  13  Worid  UM-J.  S4.  Thei  are, 
of  ooune,  no  comparable  data  In  the  H  Uted 
States.  Hovever.  In  CalUomla  from  Novt  nber 
1947  through  September  19«8.  8.775  t  i«ra- 
peutie  abortions  were  reported  wlthc  at  a 
maternal  death.  (See  Annual  Report  o  i  the 
Implementation  of  the  Therapeutic  Ab<  rtlon 
'  let,  Department  of  Public  Health.  Bur«  lu  of 
Maternal  and  Child  Health  (January  1969). 
table  1.) 

The  only  data  contrary  to  the  oondt  slons 
above  is  provided  by  amicus  for  respos  lent, 
relying  on  Svrodlsh  data  showing  that  n  ster- 
nal mortality  from  giving  birth.  The  Swed- 
ish figures  are,  however,  expliUnable  b]  the 
fact  that  abortions  In  Sweden  are  often  per- 
formed during  late  pregnancy.  (See  Tlet  ze  & 
Lehfeldt,  «upra,  175  IKMJl.  1149,  115?  e«.. 
In  1949,  35  percent  of  Swedish  abortions  ivere 
performed  after  the  first  trimester);  Itoff- 
meyer,  Medical  Aspects  of  the  Danish  L  igls- 
latlon  on  Abortions  (1965)  17  WJtesX  Rev. 
539,544-545.) 

•The  phrases  "criminal  abortion"  and  "Il- 
legal abortion"  are  used  by  the  medical  pro- 
fession— and  by  legal  commentators — tc  en- 
compass all  abcHTtlons  obtained  other  ^an 
from  a  physician  In  an  accepted  surglca  en- 
vironment. Any  use  of  the  phrase  "crii  ilnal 
abortion"  or  "Illegal  abortion"  In  this  opinion 
merely  adopts  the  common  phraseolog^;  no 
legal  conclusion  Is  Intended. 

'There  Is  considerable  literature 
Ing  the  experience  of  various  hoq>l 
Infected  abortion.  Hoepltal  experience, 
ever,  can  be  assumed  to  be  only  the 
the  Iceberg.  Many  badly  Infected  wome 
be  treated  st  home  or  In  a  doctor's  okBoe. 
(Reld,  Assessment  and  Management  of  the 
Seriously  ni  Patient  Following  Aboitlon 
(March  1967)  199  J.A.M.A.  p.  805.)  (See  for 
hoepltal  data.  Ooodno,  Cushner,  Molump  bey. 
Management  of  Infected  Abortion  ( 1963  i  85 
AmJ.Obst.  St  Oynec.  16  (Baltimore  City  los- 
pltalsj;  Knapp.  Piatt  and  Douglas,  S(  ptlc 
Abortion  (i960)  15  Obst.  tt  Oyneo.  344  (  Fhe 
New  York  Hoepltal  ];  Morttz  ft  Thomp  on. 
Septic  Abortion  (1966)  95  AmJ.Obst  & 
Oynec.  46  [MUml  Valley  Hoq>ltal.  Day  on. 
Ohio];  Stevenson  &  Tang,  Settle  Abor  Ion 
With  Shock  (1963)  83  Am.J.C>bst.  *  Oy  lec. 
1329  (Detroit  Receiving  Hospital);  81  iid- 
dlford  &  Douglas,  Placental  Bacteremli :  A 
Significant  Finding  in  Septic  AborUon  Ac- 
companied by  Vascular  CoUiHMe  (1956  71 
AmJ.Obet.  &  Oynec.  843  (BeUevue  Roep  Ital. 
New  York  1.) 

"  One  of  the  amlcl  In  support  of  respon  lent 
agrees:  "There  is  a  substantial  risk  hat 
abortions  performed  by  persons  In  un- 
regxilated  places,  will  bring  Injury  or  <  ren 
death  to  the  mother." 

Authorities  recognizing  and  discussing  the 
tragic  health  problem  created  by  llli  gal 
abortions  are  legion.  (See,  e.  g..  Bates.  Fhe 
Abortion  Mill:  An  Institutional  Study  (1(  54) 
45  J.CrlmX.C.  tt  P.S.  157;  ■!»«*"t^".  Expect  snt 
Motherhood  (3d  ed.  1957)  106  et  mq.;  O  >Id. 
Erbardt,  Jacobslner  tt  Nelson,  3%erape  itlc 
Abortions  In  New  Tork  City:  A  20-Tear  Re- 
view (1966)  55  AmJ.PubJIealth  964,  170- 
971;  Outtmacher  (ed.  1967)  The  Case  for 
Legalised  Abortion  Now;  Lader  (1966)  Al  lor- 
tlon;  Leavy  &  Kununer,  Criminal  Abort:  on: 
Human  Hardship  and  Unyielding  Laws  ( li  08) 
35  So.Cal  Jj  Jtev.  133;  Lucas,  Federal  Const  tu- 
tlonal  Limitations  on  the  EInforcement  md 
Administration  of  SUte  Abortion  Stati  tes 
(1968)  46  N.Cl..Rev.  730;  Nlswander.  Med  cal 
Abortion  Practices  In  the  United  St  tee 
(1965)    17  W.ResXJ{ev.  403). 

"It  has  been  pointed  out  that  "embiiro" 
Is  more  accurately  descriptive  than  "fel  us" 
In  the  Instant  case.  Webster's  New  Intel  na- 
tional Dictionary,  tujtra,  states:   "*   *   •   In 


mammals  •  •  •  embyro  is  aKtllMl  only  to 
eariy  stages  passsd  within  the  mother's  body; 
latnr  (In  human  ambrology,  usually  after 
the  third  montb  of  development)  the  young 
Is  oalled  a  /e<«s. (Italics  In  otiglnal.) 

"  Statutes  classifying  the  unborn  ohlld  m 
the  same  as  the  bom  child  require  that  th« 
ohlld  be  bom  alive  for  the  provlsloina  to  vp- 
ply.  (E.g.,  Clv.Oode.  f  39  ["A  ohlld  ooneelved. 
but  not  yet  bom,  Is  to  be  deemed  an  existing 
person,  so  far  as  may  be  neeeeaary  for  Its  In- 
terests In  the  event  of  Its  subsequent  birth; 
•  •  •");  Prob.Oode.  f360  ["A  posthumous 
child  Is  considered  as  living  at  the  death  at 
the  parent."];  Prob.Oode.  1358  [An  Ulegl- 
timate  chUd  is  the  heir  of  his  mother, 
"whether  bom  or  conceived."] .) 

Similarly,  cases  holding  that  a  child  can 
recover  for  Injuries  catised  before  his  birth  re- 
quire that  the  child  be  bom  alive.  The  In- 
terest protected  Is  that  of  the  child;  and  the 
right  attaches,  not  to  the  embryo  or  fetus,  but 
to  the  living  child.  (Scott  v.  MoPheeters,  33 
Cal.AppJd  639,  637.  93  PJd  678,  93  P.ad  663 
(child  injured  at  birth  can  bring  action  for 
Injuries);  see  also,  CarroU  v.  Skloff  (1964), 
415  Pa.  47.  303  A.3d  9,  11;  Tomiln  v.  Laws 
(1933)  301  ni.  616.  134  N.E.  34.  35;  Prosser, 
Law  of  Torts  (3d  ed.l964)  at  p.  356  ("The 
child,  provided  that  he  Is  bom  alive.  Is  per- 
mitted to  maintain  an  action  *  *  *.").) 

Where  the  embryo  or  fetus  is  allowed  to 
assert  rights  before  birth  it  Is  the  prospective 
mother  or  parents  who  are  bringing  the  ac- 
tion; thus  it  is  their  Interest  that  the  law 
protects.  (Kyne  v.  Kyne.  38  Cal.App.3d  132, 
127-138, 100  P.ad  806  (action  on  behalf  of  un- 
born child  for  support  and  to  establish 
paternity);  People  v.  Slanes.  134  Cal.App.  866, 
357-358,  36  P.3d  487  (criminal  action  for  non- 
support  against  father  of  unborn  child) ;  Peo- 
ple v.  Tates,  113  Cal.  App.  Supp.  783,  398  P. 
961  (same).)  Similarly,  in  thoee  JurisdlcUons 
which  recognize  a  cause  of  action  for  the  loss 
of  an  unborn  child,  it  Is  the  parents'  "dis- 
tressing wrong  in  the  loss  of  a  child"  that  the 
law  has  recognised.  (Proaaer,  tupra,  1 66,  at  p. 
367;  Torlglan  v.  Watartown  News  Co.  Inc. 
(1967)  853  Mass.  446,  448.  335  N.X.ad  926.) 

In  a  case  Involving  a  pregnant  woman  who 
refused  a  blood  transfusion,  in  ordering  the 
transfusion  the  court  made  clear  that  it  was 
concerned  with  the  woman,  rather  than  the 
fetus:  "•  •  •  Mrs.  Jones  wanted  to  Uve."  (Ap- 
plication of  President  It  Directors  of  Oecnge- 
town  Col.  (1964))  118  UjB.  App.  D.C.  90. 
831  FJd  1000,  1009.  oert.  denied,  877  U.S.  978, 
84  S.Ct.  1883.  13  L.M.ad  746,  but  aee  Raleigh 
Fltkln-Paul  Morgan  Mem.  Hosp.  v.  Andereon 
(1964)  43  NJ.  421.  301  A.ad  537.  538.  cert, 
denied.  377  VB.  985,  84  S.Ct.  1894,  12  LAl.ad 
1032,  suggesting  that  an  8-month  pregnant 
woman  could  be  required  to  have  blood 
transfusions  to  protect  the  unborn  child.) 

Although  sections  3706  and  3706  of  the 
Penal  Code,  which  provide  for  suspending 
the  execution  of  a  pregnant  woman,  reflect 
an  Interest  in  the  unborn  child,  the  seotlona 
do  not  affect  any  other  slgnlfloant  private 
Interests  and  thus  furnish  no  basis  to  evalu- 
ate the  Interest  protected  or  to  conclude  that 
the  embryo  or  fetus  is  equivalent  to  a  bom 
chUd. 

"One  case  has  held  that,  for  purposee  of 
the  manslaughter  and  murder  statutes,  hu- 
man life  may  exist  where  childbirth  has  com- 
menced but  has  not  been  fully  completed. 
(People  V.  Chavez,  77  Cal.AppJd  621.  624. 
626,  176  P.2d  92) . 

■<  The  practical  aspects  of  the  need  to  guess 
at  the  meaning  of  the  abortion  statute  Is 
shown  by  Packer  and  Oampell,  Therapeutic 
Abortion:  A  Problem  In  Law  and  Medicine 
(1959)  11  StanXJtev.  417.  A  queetlonnalre 
survey  directed  to  39  San  Francisco  Bay  Area 
and  Los  Angeles  hospitals  (id.,  at  p.  438) 
based  on  hypothetical  oases  involving  preg- 
nant women  seeking  abortiosis  yielded  the 
foUowlng  results  {id.,  at  p.  444) : 
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Yos                 No 
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21                  1 

2 No. 

10                 12 

3 No 

S                 It 

4 No. 

5 No 

• No 

7 Yst. 

1 No 

15                    7 

!            u 

•                   14 

*Z  * 
S                  17 

9 ProbaMy  yos 

10                  11 

10 Msyte 

11 No 

17  S 
1                 29 

"It  has  been  urged  that  the  Tban^Mutle 
Abortion  Act  Is  unconstitutional  because  It 
fff"*^«"«  unoertalntlea  similar  to  thoae  In  the 
repealed  statute,  because  It  Infringea  on  the 
woman's  rlc^t  to  choose  whether  to  bear 
"hM**?*",  and  because  the  act  doea  not  ex- 
presBly  permit  an  abortion  where  there  Is  a 
likelihood  that  a  deformed  child  will  be  bom. 
Since  the  act  was  adopted  after  the  abortion 
In  the  instant  case,  we  do  not  reach  the  issue 
of  its  validity.  *  Assigned  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Judicial  Council. 

>* Section  374  then  read:  "Every  person 
who  provides,  supplies,  or  administers  to  any 
woman,  or  procures  any  woman  to  take  any 
medicine,  drug,  or  substance,  or  uses  or  em- 
ploys any  Instrument  or  other  means  what- 
ever, with  Intent  thereby  to  procure  the  mls- 
oarrtege  of  such  woman,  iinless  the  same  is 
necessary  to  preserve  her  life,  it  punish- 
able •  •  *."  (Italics  added.) 

"The  1850  statute  (ch.  99,  145.  p.  333) 
provided  that  every  person  who  did  any  of 
the  enumerated  acts  with  a  q>ecUled  Intent 
shall  be  punUhable  "Provided,  that  no  physi- 
cian Shall  be  affected  *  •  •  who.  In  the  dis- 
charge of  hia  professional  dutlee,  deems  it 
necessary  to  preduoe  the  miscarriage  of  any 
woman  In  order  to  save  her  life." 

u  Penal  Code  section  8706  requires  that  the 
execution  of  a  death  penalty  be  suspended 
If  the  defendant  Is  pregnant  and  wlthon*: 
regard  to  the  stage  of  pregnancy. 

Penal  Code  section  370  makee  punlshabl- 
a  father's  wilful  failure  to  provide  a  mlnr  - 
child  wliai  naoessary  Items  and  provides  the* 
"A  ohlld  oonoelved  but  not  yet  bom  Is  to  b* 
deemed  an  existing  pereon  Is  so  far  as  thl« 
section  is  concerned." 

Civil  Code  section  39  provides  In  part  that 
"A  child  conceived,  but  not  yet  bom,  is  to 
be  deemed  an  existing  person,  so  far  as  may 
be  necessary  for  Its  Interests  In  the  event 
of  Me  subsequent  birth  •   •   •." 

••"Words,  however,  do  not  have  abeolute 
and  constant  referrents.  'A  word  Is  a  symbol 
of  thought  but  has  no  arbitrary  and  fixed 
meaning  like  a  symbol  of  algebra  or  chem- 
istry, *  *  *.'  (Pearson  v.  State  Social  WMfUv 
Board  (1960)  64  Cal.3d  184,  195,  5  CalJtptr. 
553.  559.  353  P.3d  33,  39.)  The  meaning  of 
I>artlcular  words  or  groups  of  wc»tts  varies 
with  the  '  •  •  •  verbal  context  and  sur- 
rounding circumstances  and  pivpoees  In  view 
of  the  linguistic  education  and  experience 
of  their  users  and  their  hearers  or  readers 
(not  excluding  Judges).  •  •  •  A  word  has 
no  meaning  apart  from  theee  factors;  much 
less  does  Lt  have  an  objective  meaning,  one 
true  meaning.'  (Corbln,  The  Interpretation 
of  Words  and  the  Parcrfe  Evidence  Rule  ( 1966) 
50  Oomell  L.Q.  161,  187.)"  (Pacific  Oas  ft  B. 
Co.  V.  O.  W.  Thomas  Drayage  Etc.  Co.  (1969) 
69  Cal.3d  33.  38,  69  Cal.Rptr.  661.  564,  442 
P.2d  641.  644.) 

"Words  are  used  In  an  endlees  variety  of 
contexts.  Their  meaning  is  not  subsequently 
attached  to  them  by  the  reader  but  Is  for- 
mulated by  the  writer  and  can  only  be  found 
by  interpretation  In  the  light  of  aU  the  cir- 
oumstancee  that  reveal  the  sense  in  which 
the  writer  used  the  words."  (Universal  Sales 
Corp.  V.  Cal.  etc.  Mfg.  Co.  (1943)  30  CBl.3d 
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761,  776,  138  PJd  666,  67».  TTaynor.  J.  eon- 
ourrtng.) 

806  F.  Svpp.  loss 
United  States  of  Amerloa  v.  Milan  Vultob. 
Grim.  Noa.  1048-68, 1044-88. 

UnMed  States  of  America  v.  Shirley  A. 
Boyd.  Crim.  No.  1687-68. 

United  States  District  Court.  Dlstrlet  of 
Columbia.  Nov.  10. 1969. 

LicMued  physiolan  and  num's  aide 
charged  with  abortion  in  unrelated  casee 
moved  for  illnnlssal  of  Indletments.  The 
Oistrtot  Court,  OeeeU,  J.,  held  that  It  Is 
within  poUce  power  of  Oongreas  to  outlaw 
abortions  that  are  not  perfonned  onder  qual- 
ified licensed  pntctlttooer  of  "^rUrlne.  but 
that  provision  In  District  of  ColtnnUa  abor- 
tion statute  making  the  inducing  of  an  abor^ 
tlon  a  felony,  unless  It  Is  done  as  iiniiiiMsij 
for  preeervatlon  of  motlier's  life  or  health.  Is 
invaUd  for  failure  to  give  that  certainty 
which  due  jMoceas  o(  law  ooo^deta  — — ntl^l 
In  criminal  statute  and  for  tmrimymn  oonatl- 
tutlonal  rlghits  of  Individuals,  and  that  stat- 
ute was  severable  and  only  prtiewTstton  of 
Ufe-ar-bealth  standard  would  be  tilmlnated. 
Motion  of  physician  granted  and  motion  of 
nurse's  aide  denied. 

WlUlam  H.  CoUlns.  Jr.,  Asst  U.S.  Atty.,  for 
the  United  States. 

Joseph    Sltnlck.    Washington,    D.C,    for 
Vultch. 

Susan    Chalker,    Legal    Aid    Agency,    for 
Boyd. 

icxicoaAirDtxM  oranoM 
Oesell,  District  Judge. 
Thess  cases  Involve  motions  to  «n«miM  iq. 
dlcunent  for  abortion  brought  under  Title 
22,  Sec.  201,  of  the  D.C.  Code.  Vultch  Is  a 
physician  licensed  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia; Boyd  is  a  nurses's  aide.  There  is  no  rtia- 
tlon  between  the  two  excispt  that  each  de- 
fendant has  moved  to  dismiss  the  Indlot- 
ment  on  the  ground  that  the  District  <tf  Co- 
lumbia abortfcm  statute  Is  unoonsMtuttonal. 
Tbe  elaborate  brtefa,  replete  with  authorities 
and  background  materials,  have  been  con- 
sidered. Including  the  brief  amicus  of  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union.  The  argu- 
ments having  been  completed  today,  the 
Court  is  i»ei>ared  to  rule  from  the  bench  be- 
cause of  the  public  urgency  of  the  matter. 
While  there  have  been  many  prosecutions 
under  this  statute  over  the  years,  there  are 
very  few  decisions  Interpreting  it  and  none 
of  recent  vintage.  Apart  from  the  wording  of 
the  statute  itself  there  is  no  significant  legls- 
laUve  history  giving  any  Indication  of  the 
underlying  congressional  Intent,  either  at 
the  time  of  enactment  or  subsequent  amend- 
ment. As  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  this  U 
the  first  constitutional  challenge  of  the  stat- 
ute and  the  Issues  presented  In  these  motions 
have  not  been  decided  In  this  Jurisdiction. 
The  Court  has  taken  Judicial  notice  of  the 
materials  cited  In  the  briefs  but  they  are  of 
such  common  understanding  that  they  need 
not  be  elaborated  here  in  any  detail. 

Tbe  statute  In  question  was  originally  en- 
acted as  part  of  the  District  of  Oblumbla 
Code  of  1901  and  thereafter  re-enacted  with 
only  slight  modification.  It  provides  In  perti- 
nent part: 

"Whoever  •  •  •  produce(s]  an  aborUon 
*  *  *  on  any  woman,  unless  the  same  wei« 
done  as  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the 
mother's  life  or  health  and  imder  the  direc- 
tion of  a  competent  licensed  practitioner  of 
medicine.  shaU  be  imprisoned  •  •  •.- 
A  felony  penalty  of  from  one  to  ten  years 
>>  provided. 

Basically  the  motions  attack  the  statute 
for  vagueness,  allege  that  Its  praetloa  oper- 
auon  denies  equal  protection  to  oertaln  eco- 
nomic and  other  groupe  subject  to  Its  sana- 
tions and  assart  a  oonstttotlonal  right  of 
ui  womm.  rsganUflM  of  their  dreumatanosa. 
to  determine  whether  or  not  they  shall  bear 
a  child.  Constitutional  doctrines  of  raoent 


evolution  axe  referred  to  bjr  analogy  to  re- 
lnf<Nroe  the  motions. 

The  statute  doea  not  prohibit  all  abortions. 
An  aborUon  Is  pomltted  where  done  "as 
neoeasary  for  the  preservation  of  the  mother's 
life  or  health"  and  "under  the  dlreetlon  ot  a 
competent  licensed  praotltioiMr  of  madldne." 
This  two-partite  exception  eleariy  points  iq> 
a  basic  congressional  concern  with  what  may 
broadly  be  said  to  be  medical  factors.  The 
Court  has  a  duty  to  Interpret  the  statute  In 
a  manner  oonalstent  with  the  ^>parent  con- 
gressional Intent.  As  the  briefs  and  argu- 
ments have  emphasiaed,  there  are  etUI  many 
health  or  medical  problems  orsated  by  the 
varying  conditions  under  which  abortions 
are  performed.  While  there  have  been  many 
advances  In  medical  knowledge  and  tech- 
niques sinos  1901,  there  Is  nothing  before  the 
Oourt  which  establishes  that  abortions  may 
be  safely  and  hyglenlcally  performed  at  vari- 
ous stages  of  pregnancy  tatovpt  under  med- 
ical dlrecUon.  Indeed  there  Is  ample  evidence, 
and  the  parties  so  asssrt,  that  Infection  and 
death  still  often  attend  clumsy,  tmakllled 
terminations  of  pregnancy  performed  by 
uon-physiclans. 

under  theee  drcumstancee.  It  was  and  sttll 
is  well  within  the  poUce  power  of  the  Con- 
gress to  outlaw  abortions  that  are  not  per- 
formed under  a  "competent",  that  Is,  a  quali- 
fied, licensed,  practitioner  of  medldne. 

The  true  crux  of  the  controversy  here  con- 
cerns the  ofbee  part  of  the  exception — "as 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  moth- 
er's life  or  health."  It  is  suggested  that  these 
words  are  not  precise;  that,  as  interpreted, 
they  Improperly  limit  the  physician  In  carry- 
ing out  his  profssslonal  responsibilities;  and 
that  they  Interfere  with  a  woman's  ri^t  to 
avoid  childbirth  for  any  reason.  The  word 
"health"  is  not  defined  and  in  fact  remains 
so  vsgue  In  Its  Interpretation  and  the  prac- 
tice under  the  act  that  there  is  no  Indica- 
tion whether  It  Includes  varying  degrees  of 
mental  ss  weU  as  physical  health.  While  the 
law  generally  has  been  careful  not  to  interfere 
with  medical  Judgment  of  competent  physi- 
cians in  treatment  of  Individual  patients,  tbe 
physldaa  In  this  Instance  is  placed  in  a  par- 
tlculariy  unconscionable  position  under  the 
conflicting  and   Inadequate   Interpretations 
of  the  D.C.  abortion  statute  now  prevailing. 
The  Court  of  Appeals  established  by  such 
early  cases  as  Peckham  v.  United  States,  96 
U.S.  App.  D.C.  312,  226  F.2d  34  (1955),  cert, 
denied  360  UJ3.  912,  76  S.Ct.  195, 100  L.Ed.  800. 
and  Winiams  v.  United  States,  78  U.S.  App. 
D.C.  147,  138  F.2d  81,  153  A.LJI.  1213  (1943). 
that  upon  the  Oovemment  establishing  that 
a  physician  committed  an  abortion,  the  bur- 
den shifted  to  the  physician  to  justify  his 
acts.  In  other  words,  he  Is  presumed  guilty 
and  remains  so  unless  a  jury  can  be  per- 
stuuled  that  his  acts  were  necessary  for  the 
preservauon  of  the  woman's  Ufe  or  health. 
These  holdings,  which  may  well  offend  the 
Fifth  Amendment  of  the  Constitution,  as  In- 
terpreted In  recent  decisions  such  as  Leary  v. 
United  Statea,  395  U.S.  6,  88  S.Ct.  1632.  38 
LALSd  87    (1969),  and  United   States  v. 
Oalney,  380  U.S.  63.  85  S.Ct.  754.  13  L.Ed.2d 
658  (1966) .  also  emphasize  the  lack  of  neces- 
sary precision  In  this  criminal  stattite.  The 
Jury's   acceptance   or  nonaoceptance  of  an 
individual  doctor's  Interpretation  of  the  am- 
bivalent and  uncertain  word  "health"  should 
not  detennlne  whether  he  stands  convicted  of 
a  fslony,  facing  ten  years'  In^rtscmmeni.  His 
professional  Judgment  made  in  good  faith 
should  not  be  challenged.  There  Is  no  clear 
standard  to  guide  either  the  doctor,  the  Jury 
or  tbe  Oourt.  No  body  of  medical  knowledge 
delineates  what  degree  of  mental  or  physical 
bealtti  or  oomh)  nation  of  the  two  Is  required 
to  make  an  abortion  conducted  by  a  com- 
petent phystelan  legal  or  lUegal  under  the 
Oode.  Other  unoartalntles  In  the  phcaae  "as 
naoessary  fOr  the  preeervatlon  of  the  mother's 
life  or  health"  are  discussed  and  documented 


in  People  v.  Belous,  Cal.,  80  CaLRptr.  364.  468 
P.3d  194  (1960),  and  need  not  be  repeated 
here. 

Thus  the  phrase  under  discxusion  will  not 
withstand  attack  for  it  falls  to  give  that  cer- 
tainty which  due  process  of  law  considers 
eesentlal  In  a  criminal  statute.  Its  many  am- 
biguities are  particularly  subject  to  criti- 
cism for  the  statute  unquestionably  im- 
pinges to  an  appreciable  extent  on  algnifl- 
cant  constitutional  rights  of  Individuals. 

At  common  law  abortion  prior  to  quicken- 
ing was  not  an  offense.  In  fact,  abortion  did 
not  become  a  statutory  crime  in  the  United 
SUtes  untu  about  1830.  It  has  repeatedly 
been  held,  even  under  the  D.C.  statute,  that 
the  woman  who  aborts  commits  no  offense. 
Thompson  v.  Umted  States,  30  App.  D.C.  362 
(1908).  There  has  been,  moreover,  an  In- 
creasing Indication  In  declslMis  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  that  ss  a 
secular  matter  a  woman's  liberty  and  right  of 
privacy  extends  to  family,  marriage  and  sex 
matters  and  may  well  li.clude  the  right  to 
remove  an  unwanted  child  at  least  in  early 
stages  of  pregnancy.  Orlswold  v.  State  of 
Conn.,  381  UJB.  479,  86  S.Ct.  1678,  14  LA1.2d 
510  (1966),  Loving  v.  Commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia, 888  UjB.  1.  87  S.Ct.  1817.  18  L.Ed.  2d 
1010  (1967).  Matters  have  certainly  reached 
a  point  where  a  sound,  infonned  Interest  of 
the  state  must  afllrmatively  i4>pear  before 
the  state  Infringes  unduly  on  such  rights. 
The  abortion  debate  covers  a  wide  spectrum 
of  considerations:  moral,  ethical,  social,  eco- 
nomic, legal,  political  and  humanitarian,  as 
weU  as  medical.  (See  Abortion,  Tlet»  tt 
Lewit,  Sclentlflc  American,  January,  1969 
Vol.  320,  No.  1).  But  It  does  not  appear  to 
what  extent  Congress  has  weighed  these  mat- 
ters in  establishing  abortion  poUcy  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  beyond  an  expression 
of  a  clear  necessity  of  placing  the  matter  In 
the  hands  of  competent  doctcxs. 

The  question  is  next  presented  whether 
the  statute  Is  severable,  that  Is,  whether  it 
may  be  read  as  outlawing  abortions  excmt 
when  performed  under  the  direction  of 
a  competent  physician,  eliminating  only 
the  preservaUon-of-llfe-or-health  standard. 
Boyd,  a  non-physician,  urges  that  because 
of  the  vagueness  of  the  Ufe-and-health 
P*"»w.  the  entire  statute  must  faU.  The 
Court  concludes  otherwise.  The  statute  stUl 
protects  a  proper  legislative  and  separate  leg- 
islative obJeeUve  if  the  one  factor  Is  stricken 
and  the  other  aUowed  to  remain.  The  Court 
Is  satisfied  that  the  statute  is  severable 
United  States  v.  Jackson,  390  U.S  670  88  s' 
Ct.  1309,  30  L.EdAl  138  (1968).  SteWart  v' 
Washington.  D.C,  301  F^upp.  610  (1969) 
and  holds  that  Congress  has  constitution- 
ally required  that  abortions  be  imdertaken 
only  under  the  direction  of  a  competent 
physician.  Title  3-102,  130  of  the  D.C.  Code 
governing  licensing  of  the  healing  arts  Is  not 
sufficient  to  protect  the  congressional  pur- 
pose of  limiting  abortions  to  competent  phy- 
sicians. Evan  if  the  Court  accepts  Boyd's 
claim  to  standing  under  liberal  criteria  of 
such  cases  as  Baker  v.  Carr,  369  U.S.  186.  82 
sot.  691,  7  LA1.2d  663  (1962),  and  Rest  v 
Cohen.  80S  UjB.  83.  88  S.Ct.  1942.  20  LAlJd 
047  (1968),  her  (diaUenge  falU  because  the 
statute  Is  severable. 

Boyd's  further  contention  that  the  statute 
discriminates  against  the  poor  and  In  Its 
presen*  operatloti  denies  medical  h«Ip  In  dty 
hospitals  but  Is  more  llberaUy  appUed  In 
some  private  hospitals  has  considerable  sup- 
port In  the  sketchy  atatlstles  and  other  data 
preeented.  Tlie  stotute  has  received  differing 
Interpretations  In  the  hospitals.  In  the  light 
of  the  Court's  ruling,  however,  there  Is  no 
reason  why  the  statute  cannot  henceforth 
be  evenly  applied  throughout  the  city  in  a 
way  which  removes  the  principal  basis  for 
ezlatlng  uncertainty  and  confusion.  National 
and  local  policy  provides  free  medical  care 
for  the  poor.  It  Is  legally  ptopmt  and  Indeed 
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imperative  that  uniform   medical   abortion 
servlcee  be  provided  all  aegmenU  of  the  pwni- 
latlon,  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich.  Prlncvl 
of  equal  protection  under  our  Oonstltu 
require  that  policies  In  our  public  hoepi 
be  UbenUlzed  immediately.  Other  content 
advanced  by  Boyd  are  without  merit  In 
of  the  rulings  made. 

The  Court  cannot  legislate.  A  far 
scientific  and  appropriate  statute  could  i  n- 
doubtedly  be  framed  than  what  remains  of 
the  1901  legislation.  The  asserted  oonstl  u- 
tlonal  right  of  privacy,  here  the  unqualU  ed 
right  to  refuse  to  bear  children,  has  11ml  a- 
tlons.  Congress  can  undoubtedly  reguli  it* 
abortion  practice  In  many  ways,  perhaps  e^  en 
establishing  different  standards  at  varl<  us 
phases  of  pregnancy.  If  Informed  leglslat  ve 
findings  were  made  after  a  modern  review  of 
the  medical,  social  and  constitutional  pr  ib- 
lems  presented.  The  Court  ventures  the  a  ig- 
geetlon  that  Congress  should  re-examine  the 
statute  promptly  In  the  light  of  current  o 
dltlons. 

The  motion  of  Dr.  Milan  Vultch  In 
cases  Is  granted  as  to  him  only.  The  mo 
of  Shirley  A.  Boyd  Is  denied.  These  remi 
shall  constitute  the  Court's  opinion  w 
transcribed.  A  prompt  appeal  to  the  Unli  ed 
States  Supreme  Coxirt  under  18  VJB.C.  i  3'  81 
Is  highly  desirable. 

Counsel  shall  submit  an  appropriate  on  er 
promptly. 

Suprame  Court  of  the  United  States — 1 
(No.  84.— October  Twm,  19701  I 

oir  arPBAL  Faoic  thb  trmTco  btatbb  Dxarmior 

COtJBT  FOa  THK  DlSTaiCT  OF  COL171CBIA        I 

United  States.  Appellant,  v.  MUan  Vultc  i. 

April  ai,  1971. 

Mr.  Justice  Black  delivered  the  opinion  <  if 

the  Court.* 

Appellee  MUan  Vultch.  a  licensed  phyi  l- 
clan.  was  Indicted  in  the  United  States  Dl  i- 
trlct  Court  for  the  District  of  Colimibla  f  » 
producing  and  attempting  to  produce  abo  > 
tlons  in  violation  of  33  D.O.  Code  301.  Befo  • 
trial,  the  dlatrlct  Judge  granted  Vultd  1 
motion  to  dismiss  the  Indlctmanta  on  tl  le 
ground  that  the  District  of  Columbia  abo  ■- 
tlon  law  was  unconstitutionally  vague.  306  P. 
Supp.  1083  (IX3DC  1989) .  The  United  Stat  a 
appealed  to  this  Court  under  the  Crlmln  d 
Appeals  Act,  18  use.  I  3731.  We  poetpon)"- 
dedalon  on  jiirlsdlctlon  to  the  bearing  on  tUe 
merits.  397  VS.  1081.  and  requested 
parties  to  brief  and  argue  qieclfled  queatloi 
on  that  issue.  399  VS.  933.  We  hold  that  i 
have  Jurisdiction  and  that  the  statute  Is  n( 
unconstitutionally  vague.  We  reverse. 


The  first  question  Is  whether  we  have  Juris- 
diction under  the  Criminal  Appeals  Act  t< 
entertain  this  direct  appeal  from  the  Unlte< 
States   District    Court    for   the   District   o 
Columbia.  That  Act»  gives  us  Jiirlsdlctla 
over  direct  am>eals  from  district  court  Judg  ' 
ments  "In  all  criminal  cases  .  .  .  dIamlMin  ( 
any  Indictment  where  such  decision  la  base  1 
upon  the  Invalidity  ...  of  the  sUtute  upo  i 
which  the  Indictment  la  founded."  18  UJ9.<  . 
I  3731.  The  decision  appealed  from  Is  a  dli  ■ 
mlsaal  of  an  Indictment  on  the  ground  tha ; 
the  District  of  Columbia  abortion  law.  o  l 
which  the  Indictment  was  based.  Is  unoon ' 
stltutlonally  vague.  This  abortion  statuti , 
33  D.C.  Code  301.  Is  an  Act  of  Congress  ai> 
pUcalile  only  In  the  DUtrlct  of  ColumbU  ant 
we  suggested  that  the  parties  argue  whethe: 
a  d»fflirt""  holding  unconstitutional  such  ( 
sUtute  Is  ^>pealable  directly  to  this  Cour 
under  the  Criminal  A|H>sals  Act.  The  liters 
wocdlnc  at  tha   Act  pliOnly   Includes   thl 
sftatuta.  even  tHough  it  applies  oidy  to  tb> 
District.  A  piece  of  leglslaUon  so  limited  1 
nsvertlieiasB  a  "statute"  in  the  sense  tha 
it  was  duly  enacted  Into  lav  by  both  Bouse 
of  Congress  and  was  signed  by  tlM  President 
And  the  Criminal  Appeals  Act  contains  nt 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


language  that  purports  to  limit  or  qualify 
the  term  "statute."  On  the  contrary,  the  Act 
authorises  government  appeals  from  district 
ooiuts  to  the  Supreme  Court  in  "all  criminal 
caaet"  where  a  district  court  Judgment  dis- 
missing an  indictment  Is  based  upon  the  in- 
validity of  the  statute  on  which  the  Indict- 
ment Is  founded. 

An  examination  of  the  legislative  history 
of  the  Criminal  Appeals  Act  and  its  amend- 
ments suggests  no  reason  why  we  should  de- 
part from  the  Act's  literal  meaning  and  ex- 
clude D.C.  statutes  from  Its  coverage.  The 
committee  reports  and  floor  debates  contain 
no  discussion  indicating  that  the  term  "sta- 
tute" does  not  Include  statutes  i4>pllcable 
only  to  the  District  of  Columbia.*  We  there- 
fore conclude  that  we  have  Jurisdiction  over 
this  appeal  \mder  the  Criminal  ^peals  Act. 

Our  Brother  Hablan  has  argued  In  dissent 
that  we  do  not  have  Jurisdiction  over  this 
direct  appeal.  He  suggests  that  such  a  result 
Is  supported  by  the  decision  in  United  States 
V.  Burroughs,  388  UJ3.  159  (1033).  the  policy 
imderlylng  the  Criminal  Appeals  Act.  and 
the  canon  of  construction  that  statutes  gov- 
erning direct  appeals  to  this  Court  should  be 
strictly  construed. 

It  ts  difficult  to  see  how  the  Burroughs 
decision  lends  much  force  to  his  argument, 
since  that  case  held  only  that  the  term  "dis- 
trict court"  In  the  Criminal  Appeals  Act  did 
not  Include  the  then-existing  Supreme  Court 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Id.,  at  163-184. 
The  dissent  goes  on  to  suggest  the  Act  should 
be  construed  In  light  of  the  Congressional 
purpose  of  "avoiding  Inconsistent  enforce- 
ment of  criminal  laws."  Post,  at  13.  This  pur- 
pose would  not  be  served  by  our  refusing  to 
decide  this  case  now  after  it  has  been  orally 
argued.  In  the  last  several  years,  abortion 
laws  have  been  repeatedly  attacked  as  un- 
constitutionally vague  In  both  state  and  fed- 
eral courts  with  widely  varying  results.  A 
number  of  these  cases  are  now  pending  on 
our  docket.  A  refusal  to  accept  Jurisdiction 
here  would  only  compound  confusion  for 
doctors,  their  patients,  and  law  enforcement 
officials.  As  this  case  makes  abundantly  clear, 
a  ruling  on  the  validity  of  a  statute  applica- 
ble only  to  the  District  can  contribute  to 
great  disparities  and  confusion  In  the  en- 
forcement of  crlmliuU  laws.  Finally,  my 
Brother  Haxlan's  dissent  also  t^ipears  to  rely 
on  the  fact  that  this  Court  has  never  ac- 
cepted Jurisdiction  over  a  direct  appeal  imder 
the  Crlmlxud  Appeals  Act  Involving  the  valid- 
ity of  a  District  of  Cdtmibla  statute.  Post. 
at  13.  Since  this  Court  has  never  either  ac- 
cepted or  rejected  Jurisdiction  of  such  an 
appeal.  It  Is  difficult  to  see  how  the  complete 
absence  of  precedent  in  this  Court  lends  any 
weight  whatever  to  his  argument.  Neither 
previous  cases  nor  the  purpose  behind  the 
Criminal  Appeals  Act  provides  any  satisfac- 
tory reason  why  th«  term  "statute"  should 
not  include  those  statutes  ^plicable  only  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

One  other  proosdural  problem  remains.  We 
ssked  the  parties  to  brief  the  question  wheth- 
er the  Oovsmmsnt  could  have  appealed  this 
csss  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  tmder  23  D.C.  Cods  100.  and.  if 
so,  whether  we  should  refuse  to  entertain  the 
i4>peal  here  as  a  matter  of  sound  Judidsl  ad- 
ministration. That  D.C.  Code  provision  states: 

"In  all  criminal  prosecutions  the  United 
States  .  .  .  shall  have  the  same  right  of  ^>- 
peal  that  is  given  to  the  defendant.  .  . 

The  relationship  between  the  Criminal  Ap- 
peals Act  and  this  Code  section  was  consid- 
ered In  OamU  v.  United  States,  3M  VS.  SIM. 
411,  where  the  Court  concluded: 

"(C]rlmlnal  ^psals  by  the  Oovemment  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  are  not  limited  to 
the  categories  set  forth  in  18  U.8.C.  STSl  [the 
Criminal  Appeals  Act],  althotigh  as  to  esses 
of  the  type  oofered  by  that  aptdal  Jurisdic- 
tional statute  Its  explicit  directions  wlU  prs- 
vsll  over  the  general  terms  of  (38  D.O.  Code 
1081." 

Since  we  have  concluded  above  that  this 


appeal  Is  covered  by  the  Criminal  App«fiig 
Act.  It  would  sssm  to  follow  from  OarroU  that 
the  Act's  provisions  control  and  no  appeal 
could  have  been  taken  to  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals. Although  Carroll  seems  to  be  disposi- 
tive, it  has  been  suggested  that  It  may  now 
be  lUnlted  by  United  States  v.  Stoeet,  399 
U.S.  617  (1970),  which  contains  some  lan- 
guage suggesting  that  the  Government  may 
be  empowered  to  take  an  appeal  to  the  Court 
of  Appeals  under  33  D.C.  Code  106,  even  when 
a  direct  appeal  would  be  proper  here  \mder 
the  Criminal  Appeals  Act.  Id.,  at  618.  We  do 
not  elaborate  upon  that  suggestion.  We  only 
hold  that  once  an  appeal  is  properly  here  un- 
der the  Criminal  Appeals  Act.  we  should  not 
refuse  to  consider  It  because  It  might  have 
been  taken  to  another  court. 

n 

We  turn  now  to  the  merits.  Appellee  MlUn 
Vultch  was  indicted  for  producing  and  at- 
tempting to  produce  abortions  In  vlolatkn 
of  33  D.C.  Code  301.  That  Act  provides  m 
part: 

"Whoever,  by  meana  of  any  Instrument, 
medicine,  drug  or  other  means  whatever, 
prociues  or  produces  or  attempts  to  prociue 
or  produce  an  abortion  or  miscarriage  on  any 
woman,  unless  the  same  were  done  as  neces- 
sary for  the  preservation  of  the  mother^  life 
or  health  and  under  the  direction  of  a  oom- 
IMtent  licensed  practitioner  of  medicine, 
shall  be  Imprisoned  In  the  penitentiary  not 
leas  than  one  year  or  not  more  than  ten 
years;  . . 

Without  waiting  for  trial,  the  District 
Judge  dismissed  the  Indictment  on  the 
groimd  that  the  abortion  statute  was  un- 
constitutionally vague.  In  his  view,  set  out 
substantlaUy  in  full  below,*  the  statute  was 
vague  for  two  principal  reasons: 

1.  The  fact  that  once  an  abortion  was 
proved  a  physician  "Is  presumed  guilty  and 
remalna  so  unless  a  Jury  can  be  persuaded 
that  his  acts  were  neceesary  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  woman's  life  or  health." 

3.  The  presence  of  the  "ambivalent  and 
uncertain  word  'health.' " 

In  concluding  that  the  statute  places  the 
burden  of  persuasion  on  the  defendant  once 
the  fact  of  an  abortion  has  been  proved.*  the 
court  relied  on  WiUiams  v.  United  States,  138 
F.  ad  81  (CADO  1948).  There  the  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  held 
that  the  prosecution  was  not  required  to 
prove  as  part  of  its  case  In  chief  that  the  op- 
eration was  not  neceesary  to  preserve  life  or 
health.  Id.,  at  81. 83.  The  court  indicated  that 
once  the  prosecution  estsMlahed  that  an 
abortion  had  been  performed  the  defendant 
was  required  "to  come  forward  with  evidence 
which  with  or  without  other  evidence  is  suf- 
ficient to  orssto  ressonsble  doubt  of  guilt." 
Id.,  at  84.  The  District  Court  here  appears  to 
have  read  WiUiams  as  holding  that  once  an 
abortion  Is  proved,  the  burden  of  penuadlng 
the  Jury  that  it  was  legal  (<.e.,  neceassry  to 
the  preservstion  of  the  mother's  life  or 
heslth)  is  csst  upon  tiis  physlelan.  Whether 
or  not  this  Is  a  correct  reading  of  WtUiams. 
we  believe  it  Is  an  erroneous  interiaetatlon 
of  the  statute.  Certainly  a  statute  that  out- 
lawed only  a  limited  category  of  shortlaDS 
but  "prssumed"  guilt  wbeoever  the  mere  fact 
of  abortion  was  eststollslied.  would  at  the 
very  least  present  serious  ocostituttonal 
problems  imder  this  Court's  prerlous  deci- 
sion interpreting  the  Fifth  Amsodnkent.  Tot 
V.  United  States,  319  UjB.  483  (1««S);  tearf 
▼.  United  States.  398  UB.  8.  38  (1080).  But 
at  ooune  statutes  should  be  oonstmsd  n^ien- 
ever  possible  so  ss  to  uphcAl  their  oonstitu- 
ttonaUty. 

'Has  stsftuts  doss  not  outlaw  all  abortions, 
but  only  tlMss  whloli  sre  not  parformsd  un- 
der the  dlreotlan  of  a  eompetesvt.  licensed 
physician,  and  thcss  not  nsesassry  to  pre- 
serve Che  mott>sc*s  lifs  or  hsalth.  It  is  a 
gaosrsl  gulds  to  the  interpretaiMon  of  crtml- 
nal  ststutes  that  when  sn  eioeptlon  li  In- 
ooipot»ted  In  tht  enacting  dauM  of  a  stat- 
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ate,  ths  burden  Is  on  the  prosecutUxi  to 
plesd  and  prove  that  the  defendant  Is  not 
within  the  exception.  When  Congress  passed 
the  District  of  Ooliunhla  abortion  law  in  1001 
end  amended  tt  in  1968.  It  exprsssly  author- 
iced  physicians  to  peifUm  suCh  abortions 
■s  are  necessary  to  preserve  the  mother^ 
•We  or  health."  Because  abortions  were  su- 
ttuM'iaed  only  in  nkore  lestilctive  drcum- 
■tances  under  previous  D.C.  law,  the  change 
must  repreeent  a  Judgment  by  Congress  that 
it  Is  desirable  that  women  be  able  to  obtain 
sbortlons  needed  for  the  preaervaitlon  of  their 
lives  or  heslth.*  It  would  be  hlglily  snoma- 
lous  for  a  legislature  to  authorize  abortions 
neceesary  for  life  or  health  and  then  to  de- 
mand that  a  doctor,  up(Mi  pain  of  one  to 
ten  yean'  imprtsonmsnt,  bear  the  burden  of 
proving  that  an  abortion  he  pertormed  UOX 
within  that  category.  Placing  such  a  burden 
of  proof  on  a  doctor  would  be  pecullacly  in- 
oooslBtent  with  sodetyls  notions  of  the  re- 
^)onslbllltles  of  the  medical  prof  ession.  Oen- 
eraily,  doctors  are  encouraged  by  society's 
expectations,  by  the  strictures  of  malpraotloe 
law  and  by  their  own  professional  standards 
to  give  their  psMents  such  treatment  as  is 
neceesary  to  preserve  their  health.  We  are 
unable  to  brieve  that  Congress  Intended  that 
a  physician  be  required  to  prove  his  inno- 
cence. We  therefore  hold  that  under  23  D.C. 
Code  901.  the  burden  Is  on  the  prosecution 
to  plead  and  prove  that  an  abortion  waa  not 
"necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the 
mother's  life  or  healiti.'' 

There  remains  the  contention  that  the 
word  "health"  Is  so  imprecise  and  has  so 
uncertain  a  meiming  that  it  falls  to  inform 
a  defendant  of  the  charge  against  him  and 
therefore  the  statute  offends  the  Due  Process 
Clause  of  the  Constitution.  See,  e.g.,  Lanzetta 
V.  New  Jersey.  306  U.S.  461  (1939).  We  hold 
that  It  does  not.  The  trial  court  apparently 
felt  that  the  term  was  vague  because  there 
"Is  no  Indication  whether  it  includes  varying 
degrees  of  mental  as  well  as  physical  health." 
306  F.  Supp.  1033,  at  1034.  It  Is  true  that  the 
legislative  history  of  the  statute  gives  no 
guidance  as  to  whether  "health"  refers  to 
both  a  patient's  mental  and  physical  state. 
Ihe  term  "health"  was  Introdxiced  into  the 
law  In  1901  when  the  statute  was  enacted  in 
substantially  its  present  form.  The  Koiise 
Report*  on  the  bill  contains  no  discussion 
of  the  term  "health"  and  there  was  no  Sen- 
ate report.  Nor  have  we  found  any  District 
of  Ooltunbla  eases  prior  to  this  district  court 
decision  that  shed  any  light  on  the  question. 
Since  that  decision,  however,  the  Issue  has 
been  considered  in  Doe  v.  General  Hospital 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  313  F.  Supp.  1170 
(DCDO  1970).  There  District  Judge  Waddy 
construed  the  statute  to  permit  abortions 
"for  mental  health  reasons  whether  or  not 
the  patients  had  a  previous  history  of  men- 
tal defects."  Id.,  at  1174-1176.  The  same 
ooostruotlon  was  foUowed  by  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  IMstrlct  of 
Columbia  in  further  proceedings  in  the  same 
case.  Doe  v.  General  Hospital  of  the  District 
of  ColumtHa.  434  F.  2d  428;  434  F.  2d  427 
(OADC  1970).  We  see  no  reason  why  this 
Uiterpretatlon  of  the  statute  should  not  be 
followed.  Certainly  this  construction  accords 
with  the  general  usage  and  modem  under- 
standing of  the  word  •UmltH,"  whidh  Inoludss 
lAyohologlcal  as  weU  as  ifliyaleal  wrtl-being. 
Indeed  Webstsrls  Dictionary,  in  accord  with 
that  common  usage,  prtv>erly  defines  hsalth 
as  "the  state  of  being  sound  in  body  or  mind." 
Viewed  in  this  light,  the  term  "health"  pre- 
sents no  problem  of  vagueness.  Indeed,  whe- 
ther a  partioular  operation  is  nsesassry  for  a 
patient's  physical  or  mental  health  U  a  Judg- 
ment that  physicians  are  obviously  called 
upon  to  make  routinely  whenever  surgery  is 
considered.* 

We  thatsfote  hold  ttist  property  eowtrasd 
1>is  DMrtot  of  OdUBMa  abortton  law  Is  not 
uneooatttatlonaUy  vague,  end  that  ths  trial 
w«Bt  stred  In  dJanadartiw  the ! 


that  ground.  Appellee  has  suggested  that 
there  are  other  reasons  why  Vb»  illnmlsssi  of 
the  Indictment  should  be  affirmed,  irssriiillsl 
ly,  these  aigumsnts  are  baaed  on  this  Courts 
decision  in  Grtewold  v.  Connecticut.  381  VB. 
479  (1086).  Althou^  thoe  wss  some  refer- 
ence to  thess  aiguments  In  the  opinion  of 
the  court  below,  we  read  It  as  lioidlng  simply 
that  the  statute  wss  vcrtd  for  vagueness  be- 
cause It  faued  In  tiiat  court's  language  to 
"give  that  certainty  which  due  process  of 
law  considers  essentlsl  in  a  criminal  stat- 
ute." 806  F.  Stqip.  1032,  at  1084.  eUnce  that 
question  of  vagueness  was  the  only  issue 
passed  iq>on  by  the  District  Court  it  is  the 
only  issue  we  reach  here.  United  States  v. 
Bonfen  Co..  308  XJS.  188  (1038):  United 
States  V.  PetnUo,  333  VS.  1  (1947) ;  United 
States  V.  Blue,  384  UJ3.  261,  368  (1966). 

The  Judgment  Is  reversed  and  the  case 
remanded  for  further  proceedings  not  In- 
consistent with  ttils  opinion. 

Reversed. 

poonroTss 

*  The  Chief  Justice,  Mr.  Justice  Douglas, 
Mr.  Justice  Stewart,  snd  Mr.  Justice  White 
Join  In  Part  I  of  this  opinion.  The  Chief  Jus- 
tice, Mr.  Justice  Harlan,  Mr.  Justice  White, 
and  Mr.  Justice  Blackmim  Join  In  Fart  n  of 
this  opinion. 

^  ITie  Act  states  in  pertinent  part: 

"An  uppoal  may  be  taken  by  and  on  behalf 
of  the  United  Statea  from  the  district  courts 
direct  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  all  criminal  cases  In  the  f<^owtng 
Instanoea: 

"From  a  decision  or  Judgment  setting  aside, 
or  dismissing  any  indictment  or  infonuation, 
or  any  count  thereof,  where  such  decision 
of  Jiidgment  Is  based  upon  the  invalidity  «■ 
construction  of  the  statute  upon  which  the 
Indictment  or  information  is  founded.  .  .  ." 
18  use.  i  3731. 

'  See  H.  Conf.  Rep.  No.  8113,  69th  Cong.,  2d 
Seas.;  H.R.  Rep.  No.  3119,  69th  Cong,  1st. 
Sees.;  H.R.  Rep.  No.  46  and  S.  Rep.  No.  868. 
77th  Cong,  Ist.  Sess.;  H.  Conf.  Rep.  No.  3063, 
77th  Cong.,  3d  Sees. 

•Ilie  District  Judge  stated: 

"It  Is  suggested  ttiat  these  words  [as  neces- 
sary for  the  preeervatlon  of  the  mother's  life 
or  health]  are  not  precise;  that,  as  inter- 
preted, they  ln^>rc9erly  limit  the  physician 
In  catrylng  out  his  professional  reeponsl- 
bllltles;  and  that  they  Interfere  with  a  wom- 
an's right  to  avoid  childbirth  tor  any  reason. 
The  word  "health"  Is  not  defined  and  In  fact 
remains  so  vague  in  Its  Interpretation  and 
the  practice  under  the  act  tSiat  there  Is  no 
Indication  whether  It  Includes  varying 
degrees  of  mentia  as  well  as  phyatoal  health. 
While  the  law  generally  has  been  csreful  not 
to  Interfere  with  medlcsl  Judgment  of  com- 
petent physicians  In  treatment  ot  individ- 
ual patients,  the  physician  in  this  instance  Is 
placed  in  a  particularly  unconscionable  posi- 
tion under  the  conflicting  and  Inadequate 
Interpretations  of  the  D.C.  abortion  statute 
now  prevailing.  Tlie  Court  of  Appeals  sstab- 
lUhed  by  such  early  esses  as  Peckham  v. 
United  States.  0«  U.S.  App.  D.C.  812  (1966), 
cert,  denied.  380  VS.  912,  and  WUliams  v. 
United  States.  78  VS.  App.  D.C.  147  (1948), 
that  tq>on  the  Government  estaMiahlng  that 
a  phyedcian  committed  an  abortlan,  the  bur- 
den shifted  to  the  i^yslcian  to  Justify  his 
sets.  In  other  words,  he  Is  presomsd  guilty 
and  remains  so  unles  a  Jury  can  be  per- 
suaded that  his  acts  were  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  the  woman's  life  or  health, 
mese  holdings,  which  may  wall  offend  the 
nfth  Amendment  ctf  the  Oonstltatlon,  sm  In- 
tstpreted  in  recent  decisions  such  ss  Lssry  v. 
United  States,  896  VS.  89  Sup.  Ct.  1632,  23 
L.  Bd.  ad  666  (1088).  and  United  States  v. 
Osliiey.  360  VS.  63,  68.  Sup.  Ot.  T64.  IS  I<. 
Ed.  Sd  666  (1068),  also  emphaslcs  ttis  lack 
of  neesssary  precision  in  this  criminal  stat- 
uts.  Ths  JtBT^  aeeeptsnee  or  nonaoosptsnos 
of  an  individual  doctor^  interpretation  of  Hie 
ambivalent    and    uncertain    word    "health* 


Should  not  determine  whether  he  stands 
convicted  of  a  ftiony,  facing  ten  yeszs'  im- 
prisonment, ffis  professional  Judgment  made 
in  good  faith  should  not  be  challenged.  There 
Is  no  clear  standard  to  guide  either  the 
doctor,  the  Jiiry  or  the  Court.  No  body  of 
medical  knowledge  delineates  what  degree 
of  mental  or  physical  health  or  combination 
of  the  two  is  required  to  make  an  abortion 
conducted  by  a  competent  physician  legal  or 
illegal  under  the  Code.  .  .  ."  306  F.  Supp. 
1032,  at  1034. 

♦The  trial  court  also  cited  Peckham  v. 
United  States.  226  F.  2d  34  (CADC  1966).  as 
deallDg  with  the  D.C.  abortion  law.  However, 
the  opinion  in  that  case  does  not  discuss  the 
burden  of  proof  under  the  statute. 

■Before  1901  the  existing  statute  allowed 
abortion  only  "for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
the  life  of  any  woman  pregnant  .  .  ."  Abert, 
The  Compiled  Statutes  In  Force  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  ColumbU,  c.  XVI,  pp.  168-169  (1894) . 

•H.R.  Rep.  No.  1017.  eeth  Cong.,  Ist  Sess. 

J  Our  Brother  DoTrctAa  appears  to  fear  that 
Juries  might  convict  doctors  to  any  abortion 
case  simply  because  some  Jurors  believe  all 
abortions  are  evil.  Of.  course  such  a  danger 
exists  in  all  criminal  cases,  not  merely  thoee 
Involving  abortions.  But  there  are  well-estab- 
lished methods  defendants  may  use  to  protect 
themselves  against  such  Jury  prejudice:  con- 
tinuances, changes  of  venue,  challenges  to 
prospective  Jurors  on  voir  dire,  and  motions 
to  set  aside  verdicts  which  may  have  been 
produced  by  prejudice.  And  of  course  a  court 
should  always  set  aside  a  Jury  verdict  of  guilt 
when  there  is  not  evidence  from  which  a  Jury 
could  find  a  defendant  guilty  beyond  a  rea- 
sonable doubt. 

(Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Stotes— No. 

84. — October  Term,  1970  J 

oir  apfcal  vsom  ths  unhsu  states  dxstkict 

cotrsT  poa  trx  DisTaicT  op  coLxnaoA 

United  States,  AppeUant,  v.  Milan  Vultch. 

April  21.  1071. 

Mr.  Justice  White,  concurring. 

I  Join  the  Court's  opinion  and  Judgment. 
As  to  the  facial  vagueness  argument,  I  have 
these  few  additional  words.  This  case  comes 
to  tis  unlllumlnated  by  facts  or  record.  The 
District  Court's  holding  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  statute  is  unconstitutionally  vague 
on  Its  fsoe  because  it  proscribes  all  abortions 
except  thoee  necesssry  for  the  preeervatlon 
of  the  mother's  life  or  health  was  a  Judg- 
ment that  the  average  person  could  not 
tmderstand  which  abortions  were  permitted 
and  which  were  prohibited.  But  surely  the 
statute  puts  everyone  on  adequate  notice 
that  the  health  of  the  mother,  whatever  that 
phrase  means,  was  the  governing  standard. 
It  should  also  be  abscriutely  clear  that  a 
doctor  Is  not  free  to  perform  abortions  on 
request  without  ocmslderlng  whether  the  pa- 
tient's health  required  It.  No  one  of  average 
Intelligence  could  believe  that  under  this 
statute  abortions  not  dictated  by  health 
considerations  are  legal.  Hius  even  if  the 
"health"  standard  were  tmconsUtuttonally 
vague,  which  I  agree  to  not  the  case,  the 
statute  to  not  void  on  its  face  since  it  rssehss 
a  dass  of  cases  in  which  the  meaning  of 
"health"  to  Irrelevant  and  no  possible  vague- 
naas  problem  could  arise.  We  do  not.  of 
course,  know  whether  thto  to  one  of  thoee 
cases.  Until  we  do  facial  vagueness  claims 
must  fan.  Cf.  United  States  v.  National  Dairy 
Corp..  372  VS.  29  (1968) . 

[Supreme  Court  of  the  Uhlted  States— No. 
84. — October  Term.  1070] 

ON  AFFSAL  PBOM  TBK    UWrrSD  8TATX8  OISTaiCT 

cotrxT  Foa  THX  Disxaicr  or  coluxcbia 

United  states,  AppsUant,  •.  iman  Vtttteh. 

April  21, 1971. 

Mr.  Justice  Douglas,  dlsasntlng  in  part 

WbUe  I  sgres  with  Part  I  of  ths  Courtis 
opinion  that  we  have  Juilsdlatlon  over  thto 
appem,  I  do  not  think  the  statute  meets  the 
requlnments  of  procedural  due  process. 
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Tbe  District  of  Oduinbla  Code  makea  1 1  a 
felony  for  a  pfayilcUn  to  pnform  an  abort  on 
"unlMC  the  aazne  were  doae  ae  neowry  for 
Um  prMervatlon  of  the  oCber'e  life  or  bealip.' 
aa  DC.  Coda  301. 

I  agree  with  tba  Court  that  a  physlcla^— 
within  the  limit*  of  hU  own  expert! 
would  be  able  to  say  that  an  abortion 
particular  time  performed  on  a  deal| 
patient  would  or  would  not  be  nec«  * 
the  "preservation"  of  her  'life  or 
'n^^Lt  Judgment,  however.  1b  highly  ata>ieftlT«, 
dependent  on  the  training  and  Insight  o  '  tba 
particular  physician  and  his  standard  is  to 
what  Is  "neceseary"  for  the  "preeervatlo  i"  of 
the  mother's  "life  or  health." 

"nie  answers  may  well  differ,  pbyslcli  n  to 
physician.  Those  trained  In  convent  onal 
obstetrics  may  have  one  answer;  those  with 
deeper  psychiatric  insist  may  have  anc  thsr. 
Bach  answer  Is  clear  to  the  particular  p  lySl- 
clan.  If  we  could  read  the  Act  as  makln|  that 
determination  conclusive,  not  subject  1  a  re- 
view by  Judge  and  by  Jury,  the  case  wov  [d  b« 
simple,  as  Ma.  Jusncs  Stswast  polnti  out. 
But  that  does  such  vlolsnce  to  the  stat  itory 
scheme  that  I  believe  It  is  beyond  the  ange 
of  Judicial  Interpretation  so  as  to  re»  I  ths 
Act.  If  It  Is  to  l>e  revised  In  that  msonsr. 
Congress  should  do  it. 

Hence  I  read  the  Act,  as  did  ths  Dl  itilot 
Court,  as  requiring  submission  to  oour .  and 
Jury  of  the  physician's  decision.  Whaa  will 
the  Jury  say?  The  prejudices  of  Jviroi  i  are 
customarily  taken  oars  of  by  dballengi  s  for 
cause  and  by  prsen^>tory  challenges,  But 
vagueness  of  criminal  staAutas  Intro  luces 
another  element  that  is  unoontroUabh .  Are 
ths  ooncspts  so  vagus  that  possible  offe  iders 
have  no  safe  guidelines  for  their  own  ac  EtonT 
Are  the  concepts  so  vague  that  Juror  i  can 
give  them  a  gloss  and  noeaning  drawn  from 
their  own  predlleotlons  and  prejudtoss?  Is 
the  statutory  standard  so  easy  to  manlpulata 
that  although  physicians  can  make  good- 
faith  decisions  based  on  the  sUndard,  Juries 
can  nonetheless  make  felons  out  of  th  on? 

The  Court  said  In  Lametta  v.  Nev)  .  ersey, 
306  V.  8.  451.  453,  that  a  ".  .  .  sutute  vhlch 
either  forbids  or  requires  the  doing  of  an  act 
in  terms  so  vague  that  men  of  oommon  ntal- 
llgenoe  must  necessarily  guess  at  its  i  lean- 
ing and  differ  as  to  its  application  tIi  totas 
the  first  essential  of  due  process." 

A  three-Judge  ooiirt  in  evaluating  a  '  'exas 
statutory  standard  as  to  wliether  an  abo  rtion 
was  attempted  "for  the  purpose  of  savin  ( ths 
Uf  s  of  the  mother"  said : 

"How  Ukelv  must  death  be?  Must  deai  h  be 
certain  if  the  abortion  Is  not  performe  i?  Is 
It  enough  that  the  woman  could  not  vu  der- 
go  birth  without  an  ascertalnably  higher  |>os- 
slbUlty  of  death  than  would  normally  b<  the 
case?  Whsit  if  the  women  threatened  sui- 
cide If  the  abortion  was  not  performed?  low 
imminent  must  death  be  If  the  abortion  is 
not  performed?  Is  It  sufficient  if  having  the 
child  will  shorten  the  life  of  the  womai  i  by 
a  nimiber  of  years?"  Roe  v.  Wade,  814  F.  B  ipp. 
1317,  1233. 

The  Roe  case  was  followed  by  a  tl  ree- 
Judge  court  In  Doe  v.  Scott.  —  P.  Supo.  — , 
which  struck  down  an  Illinois  statute  which 
sanctioned  an  abortion  "necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  a  woman's  life."  And  seelPeo- 
ple  V.  Beloua,  71  Cal.  Sd  964.  468  Pac. 
A  doctor  may  well  removs  an  appei 
In  advance  of  rupture  in  order  to  pi 
risk  that  ntay  never  matsrialiss.  May 
the  same  under  the  abortion  statuts? 

May  he  perform  abortions  on 
woman  who  want  to  avoid  the  "stigma^ 
having  an  Illegitimate  child?  Is  bearli 
"stigma"  a  "health"  factor?  Only  in 
cassB?  Or  Is  it  such  wtisnsTsr  the 
unmarried? 

Is  any  xinwanted  pregnancy  a  lisal^' 
factor  beoauss  it  Is  a  source  of  anztety? 

la  an  abortion  "necessary"  In  ths  statuttvy 
sense  if  the  doctor  thought  that  an  a<%U- 
tlonal  child  in  a  family  would  unduly  tax 


mother's  physical   well-being  by  reason  of 
the  additional  work  which  would  bs  f< 
upon  her? 

Wo\dd  a  doctor  be  violating  the  law  U  ha 
performed  an  abortion  because  the  addsd  ex- 
pense of  another  child  in  the  family  would 
drain  its  resources,  leaving  an  anxious  mother 
with  Insufflclent  budget  to  buy  nutritious 
food? 

Is  the  fate  of  an  unwanted  child  or  the 
plight  of  the  family  Into  which  it  Is  bom 
rtisvant  to  the  factor  of  the  mother^ 
"health?" 

Mr.  Justice  Holmes,  in  holding  that  "un- 
reasonable" restraint  of  trade  was  an  ade- 
qiuite  constitutional  standard  of  criminality, 
said  In  Noah  t.  United  States,  239  U.a.  S7S, 
377,  that  "the  law  is  full  o€  Instances  where 
a  man's  fate  depends  on  his  estimating 
rightly,  that  Is,  as  the  Jury  subsequently 
estimates  It,  some  matter  of  degree.  If  his 
Judgment  is  wrong,  not  only  may  he  Incur  a 
fine  or  a  short  imprisonment,  as  here;  he  may 
incur  the  penalty  of  death." 

He  wrote  In  a  oontsxt  of  economic  regula- 
tions which  ars  rsstralnsd  by  fsw.  If  any. 
constitutional  guarantees. 

Where,  however,  constitutional  guarantees 
ara  Impllcatsd,  the  standards  of  certainty  are 
mors  exacting. 

Winters  v.  Neto  York.  333  n.S.  507,  514, 
519,  held  void-for-vaffusnaas  a  stats  statute 
which  ss  construed  mads  It  a  orUns  to  print 
stories  of  crlms  "so  mssssd  aa  to  Incite  to 
crlms,"  sines  such  a  regulatory  schsms 
trenched  on  First  Amendment  rights  of  ths 
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Ths  standard  of  "sacrilegious"  can  bs  uasd 
In  such  aooordlan-Uks  way  as  to  infrtnga  on 
rallglous  rights  protsctsd  by  tha  First 
Amendment.  Joseph  Burstyn,  /no.  v.  Wtfion, 
343  n.S.  406,  606. 

The  requirement  of  a  "narrowly  drawn" 
statuts  whan  ths  rsgulatlon  touchss  a  pro- 
tsctsd constitutional  right  {CantweU  v.  Con- 
necticut, 310  TJ3.  390.  811:  ThornhiU  ▼.  Ala- 
bama, 310  U.8.  88. 100)  is  only  another  facet 
of  the  void-for-vagueneas  problem. 

What  ths  Court  held  In  ifemdon  v.  Lowry, 
301  VjB.  343.  Is  sxtrsmsly  relevant  here.  The 
ban  of  publications  mads  to  incite  insur- 
rsctlon  was  hsld  to  suffsr  the  vice  of  vague- 


"The  statute,  aa  oonstrusd  and  applied  in 
ths  appellant's  trial,  doss  not  fiimlsh  a  suffi- 
ciently Bscertalnabls  standard  of  guUt.  .  .  . 
Every  person  who  attacks  existing  oondl- 
tlons,  who  agitates  for  a  (Aiange  in  the  form 
of  government,  mtist  take  the  risk  that  If  a 
Jury  should  be  of  opinion  he  ought  to  have 
foreseen  that  his  utterances  might  con- 
tribute in  any  measure  to  some  future  forci- 
ble reaistanos  to  the  existing  government  he 
may  be  convicted  of  the  offenss  of  inciting 
insurrection.  . . .  The  law.  as  thus  oonstrued. 
lieenses  the  jvty  to  create  its  own  standard 
in  each  ease."  Id.,  361.  363,  363.  (ItaUoa 
added.) 

If  these  requirements  of  certainty  are  not 
Imposed  then  the  triers  of  fact  have  "a  power 
to  Invade  imperceptibly  (and  thus  unrevlew- 
ably)  a  realm  of  constitutionally  protected 
personal  liberties."  Amsterdam,  Ths  Vold- 
For-Vag\ieneM  Doctrine  in  the  Supreme 
Ootut,  109  U.  Pa.  L.  Rev.  67,  104  (1960). 

Abortloo  tonehss  intimate  affairs  of  ths 
family,  of  marriage,  of  sex,  which  in  Gris- 
toold  V.  Connecticut,  381  n.S.  479,  we  held 
to  involve  rights  associated  with  several  ex- 
press constitutional  rlghta  and  which  ars 
summed  up  in  "the  right  of  privacy."  lliey 
Include  the  right  to  procreate  {Skinner  t. 
Oklahoma,  316  U^S.  536),  the  right  to  marry 
across  the  color  line  (Loving  r.  Virginia.  888 
VS.  1),  the  intimate  familial  relatione  be- 
tween children  and  parents  {Meyer  ▼.  Nebras- 
ka. 363  UjB.  890:  Levy  ▼.  LouiloMO.  801  VA 
68,  71-73).  Thers  is  a  compslllng  psrsonal 
Interest  in  marital  privacy  and  In  ths  limita- 
tion of  family  slse.  And  on  the  other  side 
is  the  belief  of  many  that  the  fetus,  ooo* 


Is  a  member  of  ths  human  family 
and  that  mers  psrsonal  Inoonvsnlsnoe  cannot 
Justify  his  dsstructlon.  This  Is  not  to  asy 
that  government  is  powsrlsss  to  Isglslate  on 
abortions.  Tat  ths  laws  enacted  must  not 
trsnch  on  constitutional  guarantsea  which 
they  can  eaally  do  nnlesi  cloasly  oonJtlnsd. 

Abortion  statutss  dsal  with  crauluct  which 
Is  heavily  weighted  with  rellgVnis  tsachlngi 
and  sthlcal  ooncspts.*  Mr.  Justice  Jackson 
once  spoke  <tf  the  "treacherous  grounds  ws 
trsad  when  we  undertake  to  translate  ethi- 
cal concepts  into  Isgal  onas,  cass  by  case." 
Jordan  v.  De  Oeorge,  841  V£..  333.  343  (dis- 
senting) .  The  difficulty  and  danger  are  com- 
pounded when  religion  adds  anothsr  layer 
of  prejudice.'  The  end  result  Is  that  Juries 
condemn  what  they  personally  disapprove. 

The  subject  of  abortions — like  cases  in- 
volving obscenity' — Is  one  of  the  most  in- 
flammatory onea  to  reach  ths  Court.  Peo- 
ple instantly  take  aides  and  the  public,  from 
whom  Juries  are  drawn,  makea  up  its  mind 
one  way  or  the  other  before  the  case  Is  even 
argued.  The  interests  of  the  mother  and 
the  fetus  are  opposed.  On  which  aide  should 
the  State  throw  its  weight?  The  Issue  is 
volatile;  and  it  is  rssolved  by  the  moral  code 
which  an  individual  has.  That  means  that 
Jurors  may  glvs  It  such  "'•^"'"g  ss  thsy 
choose,  while  physicians  are  left  to  operate 
outside  the  law.  Unless  the  statutory  cods 
of  ctxiduct  is  stabls  and  in  very  narrow 
bounds.  Juries  have  a  wide  range  and  physi- 
cians have  no  reliable  guidepoets.  The  words 
"necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  moth- 
er's llf s  or  health"  become  free-wheeling  con- 
cepts, too  eaally  taking  on  meaning  from  the 
Juror's  prsdllsctlons  or  religious  prejudices. 

I  would  affirm  the  TUnmlntal  of  this  indict- 
ment and  leave  to  the  experts  the  drafting  of 
abortion  laws '  protecting  good-faith  medical 
practitioners  from  the  treacheries  of  the 
present  law. 

rooTMOTxa 

>  "There  remains  the  moral  issue  of  abor- 
tion as  murder.  We  submit  that  this  Is  in- 
soluble, a  matter  of  religious  philosophy  and 
religious  principle  and  not  a  matter  of  fact. 
We  suggest  that  thoae  who  bsUeve  abortion 
Is  murder  need  not  avail  themsslves  of  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  do  not  believe  that  such 
conviction  should  limit  ths  fTsedom  of  those 
not  bound  by  idsntloal  religious  oonvlotlon. 
Although  ths  moral  issue  hangs  llks  a  threat- 
ening cloud  over  any  open  discussion  of  abor- 
tion, the  moral  Issues  are  not  all  one-sided. 
The  psychoanaljrst  Krlk  Erlkson  stated  the 
other  side  well  when  he  suggssted  that  The 
most  deadly  of  all  possible  sins  is  ths  mutila- 
tion of  a  child's  spirit.'  There  can  be  nothing 
more  deatructlve  to  a  child'a  spirit  than  being 
unwanted,  and  there  are  few  things  mote  dis- 
ruptive to  a  woman's  spirit  than  being  forced 
without  love  or  ZMSd  into  motheiiiood."  vn 
The  Bight  to  Abortion:  A  Psychiatric  View, 
pp.  318-310  (Group  for  ths  Advancement  ot 
Psychiatry.  1969). 

'Mr.  Justice  Clark  recently  wrote: 
"Throughout  htstory  religious  belief  has 
wielded  a  vital  Influence  on  society's  attltuds 
rsgarding  abortion.  The  rtilglous  Issues  In- 
volvsd  are  perhaps  ths  most  trsquently  da- 
batsd  aq>ecta  ot  abortion.  At  the  center  of 
tha  secleslastleal  dsbate  is  ths  concept  of 
'SDsoulmsnt'  or  "parson-hood.'  <.s.,  ths  tbns  at 
which  ths  fstus  bscomss  a  human  organism. 
Ths  Revsrend  Jossph  F.  Donsssl  of  FWdhsm 
UnlverHty  admitted  that  no  ons  can  dster- 
mlns  with  osrtalnty  the  exact  momsnt  st 
which  'snsoulmsnt'  oeours.  but  wa  must  dsal 
with  the  moral  problams  at  aborOng  a  fetus 
even  If  It  has  not  taken  plaos.  Many  Boman 
OathoUca  b^ere  that  tba  soul  Is  a  gift  of 
God  given  at  oonooptlan.  Hits  Isada  to  the 
conclusion  that  aborting  a  pregnancy  at  any 
tlas  amoonta  to  tba  taktac  of  a  human  Ufa 
and  Is  tharafors  sgalnat  tha  will  ot  Ood. 
Othsrs,  lncIudU«  soms  OathtiUoa,  bellsva  that 

abortlan  ahoald  bs  isfal  antO  tba  baby  Is 
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vlabls,  i.  e.,  able  to  aupport  ItssU  outslds  ths 
womb.  In  halanning  the  evils,  ths  latter  con- 
clude that  tba  aril  at  destroying  ths  fetus  is 
outweighed  by  the  social  evlla  accompanying 
forced  pregnancy  and  childbirth."  Be^n. 
Morality  and  Abortion:  A  Constitutional  i^- 
pralsal,  3  Loy.  U  Bev.  1.  4  (1969) . 

'  I  have  expressed  my  views  on  ths  vague- 
ness of  criminal  laws  governing  obscanl^  in 
Dyson  V.  Stein,  dsddsd  Febnisry  38.  1971 
(dissenting  opinion).  And  sss  ths  dissent  of 
BIr.  Jvtmcm  Biack  In  Otnsbur^  t.  United 
States.  383  U.  8. 468. 477. 

<  Claik.  supra  n.  3.  at  10-11. 

Cf.  New  York's  new  abortion  law  effective 
July  1.  1970.  89  MnKlnney'a  OozmoL  L. 
i  135.06: 

"An  abortional  action  Is  Justifiable  when 
committed  upon  a  female  with  her  consent 
by  s  duly  licensed  physician  (a)  under  a  rea- 
sonable belief  that  such  is  nsosssary  to  pre- 
serve her  life,  or,  (b)  within  twenty-four 
weeks  from  the  commencemant  of  her  preg- 
nancy. A  pregnant  female's  commission  of  an 
abortional  act  upon  haraslf  is  Justlflabls 
when  sbs  aots  upon  ths  advice  of  a  duly  U- 
oenssd  physician  (1)  that  suvHx  act  is  neces- 
sary to  preaerra  hn  life,  or,  (3)  within 
twenty-four  weAs  from  the  commencement 
of  her  pregnancy.  The  submmion  by  a  female 
to  an  abortional  act  Is  Justlflabls  when  she 
believes  that  It  la  being  coounltted  by  a  duly 
llcenssd  pbyslolan,  acting  under  a  reason- 
able belief  that  such  act  is  necessary  to  pre- 
serve her  life,  or,  within  twenty-four  weeks 
from  ths  oommenoement  of  her  pregnancy." 
And  see  HUl,  Ths  Truth  About  Abortion  In 
New  York,  Columbia  Forum,  Winter  1970,  p. 
18;  Schwarta,  Ths  Abortion  Laws,  67  Ohio  St. 
Med.  J.  38  (1971). 

(Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Statea — ^No. 

84— October  Term,  1970] 
ON  APTTAL  raoic  TRx  tTNirxD  STATxs  Disnicr 

COOST  FOB  THX  DIBTSICr  OW  COLXTICR* 

United  States.  AppeUant.  v.  MUan  Vulteh. 

April  21,  1971. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan,  with  whom  Mr.  Jua- 
ttoe  Brennan,  Mr.  Justlos  »r»Tf^ttn  ^nd  Ut. 
Justics  Blackmun  Join,  dissenting  ss  to  Jur- 
isdiction. 

Appose  Vulteh  waa  Indletsd  In  tha  Unltsd 
States  DIatrlot  Oourt  for  the  Dlstrlot  of  Co- 
lumbia for  Tlolatlona  of  33  D.  O.  Cods  901. 
ths  District  of  Columbia  abortion  statuts. 
This  statute  la  aiqdicable  only  within  th* 
District  of  Columbia.  On  pretrial  motion  by 
Vulteh,  tha  Indletmanta  wars  illiiiiisseil  on 
ths  ground  that  the  abortion  statute  waa 
uncoDstltutlcmally  vagus.  The  Unltsd  Btatss 
appealed  directly  to  this  Court  \mdsr  tha 
tsrms  of  ths  Criminal  Appaala  Act  of  1907. 
18  UJB.C.  1 8731.  rslylng  on  ths  provision  al- 
lowing direct  appeal  "(f]n>m  a  fit^jfl^m  or 
Judgment  asttlng  aalds.  or  dismissing  any  In- 
dietmant  or  Information,  or  any  count  thara- 
of.  where  such  dadston  or  Judfpnant  Is  based 
upon  the  Invalidity  or  ooostructlon  of  the 
statute  upon  which  the  Indictment  or  in- 
formation is  founded."  >  It  U  not  contested 
that,  but  for  thla  provision  of  the  Criminal 
Appeals  Act.  the  Oovemment  would  have 
a  right  of  M>peal  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  under  33  D.  C.  Code 
105.  which  provides: 

"In  all  criminal  proaecutlona  the  United 
Statea  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  the 
case  may  be,  shall  have  the  same  right  of 
M>peal  that  is  given  to  the  defendant,  in- 
cluding the  rig^t  to  a  bill  of  exceptions: 
Provided.  That  if  on  such  appeal  it  shall  be 
found  that  there  was  error  In  the  rulings 
of  the  covirt  during  a  trial,  a  verdict  in  favor 
of  the  defendant  shall  not  be  set  aside." 

The  Court  today — ^relying  on  the  generic 
reference  to  "statutes"  and  "all  criminal 
oases"  in  the  text  of  18  U.  S.  C.  ( 3731  and 
the  ahssnce  of  an  express  exclusion  of  stat- 


utes m>pllcable  only  within  the  District  of 
Colundila— ooneludss  that  18  U.  S.  C.  f  8731 
rather  than  33  D.  C.  Code  106  provides  th* 
propsr  appellate  route  for  thla  case.  I  must 
disagree. 

X 

The  historical  development  of  the  Oovem- 
meoit's  right  to  appeal  in  criminal  caaee  both 
in  the  District  of  OcAumbla  and  thioug^ouit 
the  Nation  is  surveyed  In  Carrol  v  United 
States.  864  UjB.  304  (1967).  Section  106  of 
the  D.C.  Code  was  passed  in  1901  ss  i  935 
of  the  Code  of  1901.  31  Stat.  1841.  Prkir  to 
the  Criminal  Uppsala  Aot  of  1007.  the  Gov- 
ernment had  no  right  of  appeal  In  criminal 
cases  outside  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  To 
remedy  this  sltxiatlon,  a  bill  waa  Introduced 
in  the  House  of  Befnesentatlves.  That  bill 
praotloally  tracked  the  language  of  the  D.  C. 
statute,  and  made  no  provlBlon  for  direct 
appeal  to  this  Court.  40  Oong.  Bee.  6408. 
Ths  aocotniianying  Houas  Beport  deacrlbed 
tha  bill  aa  foiiom:  "Ttie  aooomf>aoylng  bill 
wlU  extend  [I  036]  of  tiie  code  of  the  District 
of  OolumbU  to  aU  dlstrlots  in  the  United 
Statea."  H.  B.  Bsp.  No.  3119.  60bh  Cong..  1st 
Sees.,  at  2  (1906) .  "mat  blU  passed  the  House, 
but  the  Senate  Oommittee  on  the  Judiciary 
rejaoted  the  House  apfnoach  of  sin^ily  ex- 
tending lUie  provisions  of  the  D.  C.  a()peals 
statute  to  the  rest  of  tha  Nation;  the  Senate 
Oommlttee  iTwtaad  substituted  a  more  nar- 
rowly drawn  measure  which  enunterated  spe- 
clflc  substantive  oatesorlea  of  criminal  caaes 
to  bs  appealaMe  by  tba  Oovemment  and 
allocate  Jurlsdlotlon  over  theee  appeala  be- 
tween the  avipmas  Oourt  and  the  than 
Clroult  Courts  of  ftppesls  according  to  th* 
aUooatlom  of  appsUat*  Jurlsdlotlon  for  dvU 
ossss  sstabllshed  in  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  Act  of  1891.  S.  Rep.  No.  3032,  59th 
Oong.,  let  Seas.  (1»06).  See  Carroll  v.  United 
Statea,  supra,  at  402  n.  11.  Even  thait  bill  as 
narrowed  could  not  pass  the  Senate;  it  pro- 
voked extended  debatS  in  whloh  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  measure  focused  on  the  po- 
tential f^MT  abuse  of  individual  rights  arlaing 
tpom  repeated  court  proceedings,  delays  in 
appeals,  and  restraints  on  personal  freedom 
while  the  Oovemment  prosecuted  Its  appeal. 
See  generally  United  States  v.  Sission.  309 
U.S.  367  (1970) .  The  upehot  of  these  debates 
was  that  Senator  Nelson,  the  bill's  floor 
manager  in  the  Senatte,  agreed  to  accept  a 
variety  of  amendments  which  further  nar- 
rowed the  categories  of  the  cases  appealable 
by  the  Oovemment  and  made  special  pro- 
Tlslan  for  the  defendant's  release  on  his 
own  reoognlzance.  See  41  Oong.  Bee.  2818- 
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It  Is  at  this  point  that  Senwtor  Clarke  of 
Arkansas  offered  an  amendment  limiting  the 
Government's  right  to  ^>peal  decisions  dis- 
missing Indlotments  or  anvsting  Judgments 
for  insufficiency  of  the  Indictment  to  In- 
tances  where  the  decision  was  based  upon 
"the  validity  at  construction  of  the  statute." 
The  purpose  of  that  amendment  was  de- 
scribed by  Senator  Clarke  as  follows : 

"Ur.  Presldsnt.  the  object  of  the  amend- 
ment Is  to  limit  the  rl^vt  of  i4>peal  upon 
the  part  of  the  General  Government  to  the 
validity  or  constitutionality  of  the  statute 
in  which  the  prosscutlon  is  proceeding.  It 
baa  been  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  another 
clauss,  which  gives  the  right  of  I4>peal  whne 
the  construotlon  by  the  trlsl  oourt  is  such 
as  to  decide  that  there  is  no  offenss  com- 
mitted, iK>twlthstanding  the  validity  of  the 
statute,  and  in  oMier  reapeets  Che  fwi— ^«"e 
may  remain  intact.  I  think  that  is  a  broad 
enough  right  to  concede  to  the  General  Gov- 
ernment in  the  prosecution  of  persons  in 
ths  court. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"In  vl«w  of  ths  defects  that  rsosnt  yeata 
havs  dlsdosed.  I  do  not  believe  it  to  be 
sound  poUoy  to  go  bsyond  ths  neoessltlSB  as 
thsy  have  developed  defeota  In  our  prooedurs. 
A  cass  reosntly  oocuirlng  has  drawn  atten- 


tion to  ths  fact  that  if  a  clretilt  Judgs  or  a 
district  Judge  holding  the  circuit  should 
determine  that  a  statute  of  Coograas  waa 
Invalid,  the  United  States  Is  wlthoot  meana 
of  having  that  matter  submitted  to  a  tri- 
bunal that  under  the  Ccmstltution  has  power 
to  settle  tha*  question.  I  do  not  beUeve  the 
remedy  ought  to  be  any  wider  than  the 
mischief  that  has  been  disclosed.  I  do  not 
beUeve  that  any  additional  advantagea  ought 
to  be  given  to  the  General  Government  in  the 
prosecution  of  persons  arraigned  in  oourt, 
but  I  do  not  bellevs  the  paragraph  ought  to 
be  perfected  m  that  behalf,  so  as  to  provide 
that  there  ahall  be  an  i4>peal  to  the  oourt 
having  authority  to  give  uniformity  to  the 
practice  whlA  shall  prevail  in  all  the  coxirts 
of  the  United  SUtes.  and  that  they  shaU  be 
ready  to  aay.  and  say  pron^jtly,  what  ths 
statute  means  and  whether  or  not  it  is  a 
vaUdstMtuts. 


"So  I  think  this  amendmmt  gives  expres- 
sion to  the  proepoBltlon  that  the  remedy  we 
provide  here  now  shotdd  be  no  wider  than 
the  defect  that  has  been  dlsdosed  in  the 
preceding  criminal  procedure;  and  that  is 
that  whenever  the  validity  of  a  statute  has 
been  adversely  decided  by  a  trial  court, 
wherever  Its  unoonstitutlooallty  has  been 
pronounced  by  a  trial  court,  the  Govern- 
ment ought  to  have  the  right  to  promptly 
submit  that  to  the  tribunal  having  authority 
to  dlapoee  of  such  questions  in  order  that 
there  nuiy  be  a  uniform  enforcement  of  the 
law  throughout  the  entire  limits  of  the 
United  States. 

"This  is  the  purpose,  I  have,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  having  iHnnisscKl  it  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin  .  .  .  and 
ths  distinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota 
|Bfr.  Nelson],  we  sgreed  that  that  would 
probably  meet  the  defect."  41  Cong.  Bee. 
2819-3830.  See  generaUy  41  Cong.  Rec.  2819- 
2823. 

The  bill  as  thus  amended  passed  the  Sen- 
ate; the  Houss  diKgiiinrt  to  ths  Senate 
amendment,  but  yielded  in  confa«nce.  Ilie 
bill  in  conference  was  amended  to  provide  for 
direct  appeals  to  ths  Supreme  Court.  See 
H.  B.  Conf.  Bep.  No.  8118,  59th  Cong..  2d 
Sess.  (1907).  No  explanation  was  given  in 
the  conference  report  for  the  exclusive  di- 
rect appeal  rout*. 

I  draw  from  these  leglslativs  materials 
ths  following  relevant  propoaltlons:  (1)  The 
Congress  was  definitely  advertent  to  ths 
existence  of  a  governmental  appeal  right  In 
criminal  cases  within  the  District;  (2)  the 
Congress  «q>licltly  rejected  the  simple  ap- 
proach of  extending  the  D.C.  provision  to 
the  Nation;  (3)  the  particular  provision  of 
the  Act  relied  on  by  the  Government  as 
supporting  Its  direct  appeal  in  this  caae  was 
amended  with  a  view  to  llmiUng  its  reach  to 
a  relatively  precise  defect;  i.e.,  the  debilitat- 
ing effect  on  the  enforcement  of  criminal 
laws  arising  from  conflicting  Judicial  into'- 
pretations;  and  (4)  the  substitution  of  an 
exclusive  direct  appeal  to  this  Court,  while 
not  expressly  explained,  is  perfectly  com- 
patible with  the  goal  of  promptly  achieving 
uniformity  in  construction  of  statutes  ap- 
plicable nationwide,  whUe  at  the  same  time 
being  wholly  unnecessary  to  the  reeolution 
of  conflicting  district  cotirt  constructions  of 
local  D.C.  statutes,  given  the  existence  of 
a  right  of  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

n 
The  question  of  overli^  between  the  sp- 
pellate  routes  available  to  the  Government 
In  criminal  cases  under  the  D.C.  Code  and 
18  UJ9.C.  I  3731  was  first  dealt  with  by  this 
Court  in  United  States  v.  Burroughs.  289 
UjS.  160  ( 1933) .  In  Burroughs  the  defendants 
were  indicted  in  the  then  Supreme  Court  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  violation  of  the 
Federal  Corrupt  Practlcea  Act,  a  statuts  of 
nationwide  apfmcabUlty.  Ttxej  successfully 
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demurred  on  two  grounds:  one  Involving 
the  construction  of  the  statute,  and  tbe  o  lier 
Involving  tbe  sufficiency  of  the  Indlctn  ent 
as  a  pleading.  The  Oovernment  took  an  ap- 
peal to  tbe  Court  of  Appeals  for  tbe  District 
of  Coliunbla  under  tbe  D.C.  appeals  statute. 
Tbe  appellate  court  certified  to  tbls  Cc  urt 
the  question  whether  it  had  Jurisdiction  c  ver 
an  appeal  where  a  {  3731-type  challenge  '  ras 
Joined  wltb  a  challenge  to  tbe  sufflclencj  of 
tbe  Indictment  as  a  pleading.  The  Co  irt 
disposed  of  tbe  question  by  holding  that  be 
Criminal  Appeals  Act  Is  Inapplicable  to  t  ny 
criminal  case  appealable  under  tbe  provis  on 
of  the  D.C.  Code: 

"The  Criminal  Appeals  Act,  in  naming  the 
courts  from  which  appeals  may  be  taker,  to 
this  court,  employs  the  phrase  'dist  -ict 
courts;'  not  'courts  of  the  United  States,  or 
'courts  exercising  the  same  jurisdiction  as 
district  courts.'  We  need  not,  however,  de,  er- 
mine whether  the  statute  should  be  c  m- 
strued  to  embrace  criminal  case*  tried  in  he 
Supreme  Court  of  the  District  if  i  935  of  he 
District  Code  were  not  in  effect.  That  sect  on 
deals  comprehensively  with  appeals  In  crli  U- 
nal  cases  from  all  of  tbe  courts  of  tit&t,  n- 
stance  of  tbe  District  and  confers  on  '  he 
Court  of^/Xppeals  Jurisdiction  of  appeals  by 
tbe  Oovernment  seeking  review  of  the  Ju(  ;g- 
ments  of  tbose  courts.  The  Criminal  Appe  ils 
Act.  on  the  other  hand,  affects  only  certi  .in 
specified  classes  of  decisions  in  dlstt  let 
courts,  contains  no  repealing  clause,  and  no 
reference  to  tbe  courts  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  the  territorial  courts,  uf  on 
many  of  which  Jurisdiction  is  canferred  by 
language  quite  similar  to  that  of  the  C  de 
of  Law  of  the  District.  We  cannot  constru  '  It 
as  Impliedly  repealing  tbe  complete  appelate 
system  created  for  the  District  of  Coiun  bia 
by  $  935  of  tbe  Code,  in  the  absence  of  ex- 
pression on  tbe  part  of  Congress  Indlca  Ing 
that  purpose.  Implied  repeals  are  not  av- 
ored;  and  If  effect  can  reasonably  be  give  i  to 
both  statutes,  tbe  presumption  is  that  the 
earlier  is  intended  to  remain  in  force.  .  ." 
289  U.  S.,  at  163-164.> 

The  holding  in  Burroughs  established  a  ci  m- 
plete  separation  of  the  two  statutory  sche:  aes 
for  Oovernment  appeals  in  criminal  ca  ee; 
the  essence  of  the  Court's  rationale  wa  i  a 
presumption  against  implied  repeals. 

In  1942.  Congress  amended  the  Crlml  lal 
Appeals  Act  to  provide  for  Government  ip- 
peals  to  tbe  Courts  of  Appeals  from  all  le- 
cisions  dismissing  Indictments  or  arrest  ng 
Judgments  of  convictions  except  when  a 
right  of  direct  appeal  to  this  Court  exists.  56 
Stat.  271.  The  new  amendment  expressly  n- 
cluded  tbe  United  SUtes  Court  of  App«  Us 
for  tbe  District  of  Columbia  as  one  of  i  he 
Intermediate  appellate  tribunals  to  wh  ch 
the  Govenunent  could  appeal  ;<  in  addltl  m, 
tbe  Act  added  a  new  provision  to  the  Judlaal 
Code  establishing  appellate  Jurisdiction  kn 
the  then  circuit  courts  of  appeal  "in  criminal 
cases  on  appeals  taken  by  the  United  States 
In  cases  where  such  appeals  are  permltt  td 
by  law."  56  Stat.  272.  The  latter  provision 
also  expressly  Incorporated  the  United  Stat  m 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Colui  »- 
bia.»     Ibid. 

The  legislative  history  of  the  1942  amen  l- 
ment  offers  no  explication  of  Congression  »! 
Intent  In  Including  tbe  D.C.  courts  with  n 
the  Act.*  It  is  certain  that  this  amendme  it 
generates  some  form  of  overlap  between  tl  le 
two  statutory  schemes  for  Oovemmental  a  »- 
peals  in  crInUnal  cases.  In  Carroll  v.  Unit  d 
States.  364  U.S.  394.  411  (1967),  tbe  Coijrt 
recognized  the  new  situation  created  by  tne 
1942  amendment:  T 

"It  may  be  concluded,  then,  that  even  to- 
day criminal  appeals  by  tbe  Oovernment  In 
tbe  District  of  Columbia  are  not  limited  to 
the  categories  set  forth  in  18  U.8.C.  J  3"  31, 
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although  as  to  casee  of  tbe  type  covered  by 
that  special  Jurisdictional  statute,  its  explicit 
directions  will  prevail  over  tbe  general  terms 
of  (the  D.C.  statute)  .  .  .  ." 
That,  however,  leaves  open  tbe  question 
which  cases  come  within  the  categories  set 
forth  in  18  U.S.C.  !  3731. 

m 

After  this  Court's  holding  in  Burroughs, 
It  was  clear  that  if  Congress  wished  to  effect- 
uate any  displacement  of  tbe  pre- 1907  route 
for  Oovertunent  appeals  of  criminal  cases 
within  the  District  of  Columbia,  some  ex- 
press manifestation  of  Its  Intent  was  re- 
quired. The  1942  amendment  followed  tbe 
Burroughs  decision  .  .  .  Since  Congress  then 
acted  to  create  some  overlap  between  tbe 
two  statutes  without  further  limiting  the 
categories  of  directly  appealable  criminal 
cases,  it  may  be  argued  that  we  should  pre- 
sume Congress  Intended,  as  of  1942,  to  em- 
brace within  the  very  special  appeals  pro- 
cedures of  18  U.S.C.  :  3731  criminal  cases 
based  upon  statutes  applicable  only  within 
the    DUtrict. 

But  that  presumption  from  a  completely 
silent  legislative  record  flies  in  the  face  of 
the  prlm^le  that  statutes  creating  a  right 
of  dlrecMpj^ilEl  to  this  Court  should  be  nar- 
rowly construed.  Cf.  Sirl/t  <fe  Co.  i;.  Wickham, 
382  U.S.  Ill,  128-129  (1965);  Florida  Lime 
Growers  v.  Jacobsen,  362  U.S.  73,  92-93 
(Frankfurter,  J.,  dissenting).  And,  in  light 
of  the  legislative  history  of  the  1907  Act 
and  this  Court's  explicit  holding  in  Bur- 
roughs that  the  1907  Act  bad  no  Impact  on 
cases  appealable  under  the  D.C.  provision, 
it  is  especially  inappropriate  to  rely  on  the 
absence  of  any  further  limiting  language  in 
the  1942  amendment  as  a  Justification  for 
reading  the  term  "statute"  as  enccmpasslng 
criminal  prosecutions  in  the  District  based 
on  local  as  well  as  nationwide  statutes. 

The  legislative  history  of  the  1907  Act  sug- 
gests a  perfectly  plausible  reason  for  In- 
terpreting tbe  language  "based  upon  tbe 
Invalidity  or  construction  of  the  statute" 
as  excluding  D.C.  statutes:  that  language 
was  put  In  tbe  Act  by  Senator  Clarke  with 
tbe  express  intention  of  limiting  tbe  Act's 
goal  to  remedying  the  precise  defect  of  In- 
consistent enforcement  of  criminal  statutes 
arising  from  tbe  lack  of  a  Oovernment  ap- 
peal. The  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  constitutes  a  perfectly  ade- 
quate appellate  tribunal  for  resolrlng  ooo- 
fllctlng  Interpretations  given  local  statutes 
by  Judges  within  the  District  of  Columbia.' 
Where,  however,  the  Oovernment  brings  a 
prosecution  In  tbe  District  of  Coltimbla 
based  on  a  statute  of  nationwide  applic- 
ability, the  Court  of  Appeals  for  ths  District 
of  Columbia  cannot  achievs  uniformity  in 
tbe  enforcement  of  tbe  statute. 

As  an  original  proposition,  then,  a  con- 
struction of  tbe  relevant  provisions  of  the 
1907  Act  as  excluding  criminal  cases  In  the 
District  brought  imder  local  statutes  but 
Including  cases  brought  under  nationwide 
statutes  would  have  been  consistent  both 
with  the  express  purpose  of  Senator  Clarke's 
amendment  and  the  canon  of  strict  construc- 
tion as  applied  to  direct  appeals  statutes.* 
But  the  Court  in  Burroughs  too  the  position 
that  Congress  could  not  displace  tbe  pre- 
existing appellate  route  to  any  extent  with- 
out indicating  an  express  intent  to  do  so; 
Burrow^iLi^  significantly  Involved  a  prosecu- 
tion ||||ulg(^  statute  of  nationwide  appllc- 
ablllty.  Subsequently,  Congress  did  expressly 
indicate  an  intent  to  displace  the  alternative 
appellate  route  available  within  the  Dis- 
trict. The  extent  of  that  displacement,  I 
think,  should  now  be  meas\ired  by  tbe  ex- 
press goal  of  the  relevant  provision  of  the 
1907  Act.  as  limited  by  Senator  Clarke: 
avoidance  of  Inconsistent  enforcement  of 
criminal  laws.  That  theory  of  leglslativs  ptur- 
pose — combined  wltb  tbe  Burrough*  holding 
that  Congress  should  be  required  to  affirm- 


atively indicate  an  Intent  to  displace  the 
prior  appellate  route — yields  an  interpre- 
tation of  tbe  1907  Act  as  amended  in  1942 
which  is  consistent  with  the  canon  of  strict 
construction  generally  applied  to  direct  ap- 
peals statutes.  * 

IV 

I  have  little  doubt  that,  had  tbe  Criminal 
Appeals  Act  not  been  recently  amended  to 
dispense  with  direct  appeals  to  this  Court, 
see  n.  I  supra,  the  interpretation  of  tbe  Act 
I  have  suggested  would  be  adopted  by  the 
Court.  This  Covtit  has  never  taken  Jurisdic- 
tion over  a  direct  appeal  from  a  dismissal  of 
a  prosecution  brought  in  tbe  District  of  Co- 
lumbia for  violation  of  a  statute  applicable 
within  tbe  District.  It  is  worth  noting  that, 
given  the  Court's  adherence  to  the  principles 
of  Carroll  v.  United  States,  supra,  tbe  rather 
absurd  waste  of  our  Judicial  resources  on 
cases  such  as  United  States  v.  Waters,  175  P. 
2d  340,  appeal  dismissed  on  motion  of  the 
United  States,  335  U.S.  860  (1948) ,  and  Unit- 
ed States  v.  Sweet.  399  U.S.  617  (1970),  see 
n.  7  supra,  could  not  even  be  avoided  by  the 
exercise  of  governmental  discretion  In  cliooe- 
ing  appellate  routes.  In  light  of  Carroll,  I 
cannot  believe  that  a  perfectly  acceptable 
reading  of  congressional  purpose  imdmpln- 
ning  the  definition  of  categories  of  cases  di- 
rectly appealable  under  18  TJA.C.  I  3731  which 
excludes  statutes  applicable  only  within  tbe 
District  of  Columbia  would  have  been  turned 
down  by  the  C!ourt. 

Of  course,  tbe  rec«nt  elimination  of  the 
direct  appeal  route  removes  a  great  deal  of 
the  Incentive  to  continue  the  stringent 
standards  of  construction  with  respect  to  this 
statute  that  have  traditionally  prevailed  in 
this  Court.  Indeed,  at  this  stage  of  the  game, 
the  canon  of  strict  construction  produces  the 
ironic  result  of  compelling  a  r^atlvely  greater 
expenditure  of  Judicial  energies  In  assessing 
our  Jurisdiction  over  the  remainder  at  the 
criminal  cases  pending  in  the  district  courts 
of  tbe  Nation  at  the  time  of  the  most  recent 
amendment  than  would  be  Involved  in  de- 
ciding those  cases  on  the  merits.  Nonetheless, 
this  very  Term  we  have  Indicated  that  we  in- 
tend to  adhere  to  tbe  rules  of  construction 
evolved  by  this  Court  during  the  long  and 
tortuoiis  history  of  this  statute.  United 
States  V.  Weller,  No.  77,  October  Term  1970 
(decided  February  24, 1971) . 

The  only  response  we  offered  to  the  read- 
ing of  congressional  purpose  I  have  suggested 
Is  that  the  Interests  of  avoiding  Inconsistent 
enforcement  of  criminal  laws  argues  for  exer- 
cising Jurisdiction  over  this  case  because 
similar  statutes  In  other  Jurisdictions  are  un- 
der attack  on  vagumees  grotmds.  See  the 
Court's  opinion,  at  [3].  Surely  those  of  my 
Brethren  who  subscribe  to  the  views  on  Juris- 
dlotion  expressed  In  the  opinion  of  the  Court 
must  recognize  that  we  cannot  limit  the 
category  of  appealable  cases  under  this  pro- 
vision of  the  Act  to  prosecutions  brought  un- 
der D.C.  statutes  which  are  (a)  duplicated 
in  other  Jurisdictions,  and  (b)  under  attack 
on  similar  federal  question  grounds  in  other 
Jurisdictions.  The  proffered  response  Is,  there- 
fore, not  truly  a  reason  for  concluding  we 
have  Jurisdiction  over  the  relevant  category 
of  cases;  rather,  it  la  a  reason  for  exercising 
our  power  In  this  one  case  to  settle  Dr. 
Vultcb's  vagxteness  claim  in  spite  of  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Jurisdictional  prerequisites 
which  legltlntize  the  exercise  of  that  Judicial 
power. 

V 

Having  concluded  that  the  Government 
cannot  directly  appeal  tbe  dismissal  of  the 
Indictment  to  this  Court  under  the  provi- 
sions of  18  U.S.C.  I  3731.  It  also  follows  that 
we  cannot  utilize  the  remand  provisions  of 
that  statute  to  reroute  the  appeal  to  the 
Coiul  of  Appeals  fcH*  the  District  of  Columbia. 
However,  we  do  have  Jurisdiction  to  deter- 
mine oiu*  Jurtsdlotlon,  and,  in  the  analogous 
three-Judge  court  situation  where  an  alter- 
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native  appellate  route  ezlste  but  the  statute 
ffioaniiag  this  Court  dlz«ct  Jurlsdlotloix  ov«r 
the  csrtatn  appMls  Includes  no  rMiuuid  pro- 
cedure, this  Court  baa  vacatsd  the  Judgment 
of  tbs  court  of  original  Jurlsdiotion  and  re- 
manded tha  case  to  that  court  for  ths  entry 
of  a  fresh  decree  trcm  which  timely  appeal 
may  be  taken  to  the  proper  appellate  tri- 
bunal. Rockefeller  r.  Catholic  Medical  Cen- 
ter of  Brooklyn  A  Queens,  397  U.S.  820  (1970) . 
n>e  instant  case,  of  course.  Is  a  criminal 
prosecution,  and  there  is  a  consideration  not 
present  in  the  three-Judge  court  situation; 
i.  e.,  the  additional  anxiety  caused  the  de- 
fendant by  virtue  of  the  Government's  er- 
roneous choice  of  appelate  routes.  But,  while 
18  U.S.C.  f  3781  cannot  empower  us  to  trans- 
fer the  case,  that  statute  Is  still  relevant  as  an 
eq>re8slon  of  congressional  policy  to  save  the 
Government's  appeal  where  an  erroneous 
choice  of  i4>peUate  routes  Is  made,  even  at 
the  expense  ot  additional  anxiety  to  the  de- 
fendant. Accordingly,  I  think  the  proper  dis- 
position of  tbls  case  would  be  to  vacate  the 
Judgment  of  the  District  Court  and  remand 
the  case  for  the  entry  of  a  fresh  Judgment 
from  which  the  Government  could  take  a 
timely  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  ot  Columbia  pursuant  to  28  D.C. 
Code  1106. 

VI 

Not  withstanding  the  views  on  Jurisdiction 
expressed  above,  and  speaking  only  for  my- 
self, and  not  for  those  of  my  Brethren  who 
agree  wltb  my  discussion  of  the  Jurisdic- 
tional issue  in  this  case,  I  have  concluded, 
substantially  for  the  reasons  set  forth  in 
Mb.  JtrsncK  Blackmitn's  separate  opinion, 
that  I  should  also  reach  the  merits.  Accord- 
ingly, I  concur  In  Part  U  of  the  Court's 
opinion  and   the  Judgment  of  the  Court. 

FOOTNOTES 

»The  text  of  18  U.S.C.  §3781  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

"An  ^peal  may  be  taken  by  and  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States  from  tbe  district  courte 
direct  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  In  all  criminal  cases  in  the  following 
instances: 

"From  a  decision  or  Judgment  setting 
aside,  or  dismissing  any  Indictment  or  In- 
formation, or  any  count  thereof,  where  such 
decision  or  Judgment  is  based  upon  the  in- 
validity or  construction  of  the  statute  upon 
which  the  indictment  or  information  is 
founded. 

"From  a  decision  arresting  a  Judgment 
of  conviction  for  Insufficiency  of  the  In- 
dictment or  infonnatlon,  where  such  deci- 
sion is  based  upon  tbe  Invalidity  or  construc- 
tion of  the  statute  upon  which  the  indict- 
ment or  information  Is  founded. 

"From  the  decision  or  Judgment  sustain- 
ing a  motion  in  bar,  when  the  defendant  has 
not  been  put  In  Jeopardy. 

"An  appeal  may  be  taken  by  and  on  behalf 
of  tbe  United  States  from  the  district  courts 
to  a  court  of  appeals  in  all  criminal  cases,  in 
the  f (blowing  instances: 

"Ttoax  a  decision  or  Judgment  setting 
aside,  or  dismissing  any  indictment  or  In- 
formation, or  any  count  thereof  execpt  where 
a  direct  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  is  provided  by  thU  section. 

"From  a  decision  arresting  a  Judgment  of 
conviction  except  where  a  direct  appeal  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
Is  provided  by  this  section. 

"The  appeal  in  all  such  cases  shall  be  taken 
within  thirty  days  after  the  decision  or  Judg- 
ment has  been  rendered  and  shall  be  dili- 
gently prosecuted. 

"Pending  the  prosecution  and  determina- 
tion of  the  appeal  in  tbe  foregoing  Instances, 
the  defendant  shall  be  admitted  to  btUl  on 
his  own  recognizance. 

"If  an  appeal  shall  be  taken,  pursuant  to 
this  section,  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  which.  In  the  opinion  of  that 
Court,  should  have  been  taken  to  a  court  of 


appeals,  the  Supreme  Court  shall  remand 
the  case  to  tbe  court  of  appeals,  which  shall 
then  have  Jurisdiction  to  hear  and  deter- 
mine the  same  as  If  the  appeal  had  been 
taken  to  that  court  in  the  first  instance. 

"If  an  appeal  shall  be  taken  pursuant  to 
this  section  to  any  court  of  appeals  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  such  court,  should  have  been 
taken  directly  to  tbe  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  such  court  shall  certify  the 
case  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  thereupon  have  Juris- 
diction to  bear  and  determine  the  case  to  tbe 
same  extent  as  if  an  appeal  had  been  taken 
directly  to  that  Court." 

As  noted  in  United  States  v.  Weller,  No.  77, 
October  Term  1970  (decided  Feb.  24,  1971), 
these  provisions  were  amended  by  {  14(a)  of 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  Act  of  1970,  84 
Stat.  1890  (1971).  But  cases  begun  In  the 
District  Court  before  tbe  new  statute  took 
effect  are  not  affected.  See  United  States  v. 
Wellar,  supra,  at  n.  1. 

*  The  bill  had  been  amended  earlier  to  re- 
quire the  Government  to  take  an  appeal 
within  30  days.  41  Cong.  Rec.  2193-2194. 

*The  Court's  opinion  characterizes  Bur- 
roughs as  having  "held  only  that  the  term 
'district  court'  in  the  Criminal  Appeals  Act 
did  not  Include  the  then-existing  Supreme 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia."  Ante,  at 
1 3].  As  I  read  the  italicized  portion  of  the 
above-quoted  passage,  that  Is  the  precise 
question  that  the  Burroughs  Court  concluded 
it  did  not  have  to  decide,  in  light  of  Ite  hold- 
ing that  the  Criminal  Appeals  Act  could  not, 
by  Implication,  effect  tbe  repeal  of  i  936  of 
the  District  Code. 

*  These  explicit  references  were  subse- 
quently omitted  by  amendment  In  1949,  63 
Stat.  97,  which  altered  the  language  of  the 
statute  to  conform  to  tbe  changed  nomen- 
clature of  the  federal  courte. 

^  This  last  provision  was  an  amendment  to 
28  VS.C.  S225  (1940  ed.):  see  56  Stat.  272 
and  Carroll  v.  United  States,  supra,  at  n.  5. 

*The  focus  was  on  the  decision  to  accord 
the  Government  a  right  of  appeal  to  the 
courts  of  appeal  where  no  direct  appeal  to 
this  Court  lay.  See  Hit.  No.  45.  77th  Cong., 
1st  Sees.  (1941):  S.  Rep.  No.  868,  77th  Cong.. 
1st  Sess.   (1041). 

'  The  Government  suggests  a  construction 
of  the  Criminal  Appeals  Act  excluding  D.C. 
statutes  would  require  tbe  Cotirt  to  exclude 
other  criminal  statutes  of  only  limited  terri- 
torial application,  e.g..  18  VS.C.  II  1111-1112; 
(punishing  homicide  "[w]ithin  the  special 
maritime  and  territorial  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States"):  18  VB.C.  11  1151-1165  regu- 
lating offenses  within  Indian  territory).  Bee 
Gov.  Brief,  at  16-16.  But  I  would  not  construe 
18  UjS.O.  I  3731  as  excluding  D.C.  criminal 
cases  punishable  under  D.C.  statutes  because 
they  are  of  limited  territorial  application; 
rather,  the  point  Is  that  given  the  existence 
of  a  prior  right  of  Oovernment  appeal,  the 
risks  of  dlsunlformlty  which  Senator  Clarice 
described  the  statute  as  Intended  to  cure  do 
not  exist. 

*  The  Government  suggeste.  In  Ite  Supple- 
mental Memorandum  for  tbe  United  States, 
at  6-7,  that  a  construction  of  the  1907  Act 
excluding  statutes  applicable  only  vrlthln  the 
District  of  Columbia  from  the  scope  of  the 
first  two  provisions  leads  to  the  "anomalous 
consequence"  that  18  UJ3.C.  I  3731  would  still 
allow  a  direct  appeal  In  a  D.C.  case  where  the 
motlon-ln-bar  provision  Is  concerned.  Ejg., 
United  States  v.  Stoeet,  399  U.S.  517  (1970). 
Tbe  alleged  "anomaly"  would  seem  to  argue 
for  the  conclusion  that  D.C.  cases  Involving 
the  motlon-ln-bar  provision  are  not  directly 
appealable  here,  either.  Certainly,  the  Court's 
disposition  In  Sweet  would  not  foreclose  that 
result. 

In  any  event,  tbe  piupose  Senator  Clarke 
had  in  mind  in  offering  bis  limiting  amend- 
ment vrlth  regard  to  the  first  two  provisions 
of  18  UJ3.C.  I  3731  was  rather  clearly  ex- 
pressed; that  he  failed  to  addrsss  himself  to 


the  motlon-ln-bar  provision — which,  after  all, 
received  very  little  attention  In  the  prolonged 
debates  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate — ^hardly 
Justifies  an  expansive  reading  of  the  other 
provisions  of  tbe  Act. 

*The  Government  relies  principally  on 
Shapiro  v.  Tfiompson,  894  UJB.  618,  625  n.  4, 
as  supporting  ite  construction  of  the  generic 
reference  to  "statutes"  in  18  TJJB.C.  i  3731  to 
Include  sta/tutes  ^>pllcable  only  within  tbe 
District  of  Columbia.  Shapiro  dealt  with  28 
UJ3.C.  I  2282,  which  requires  a  three-Judge 
court  to  hear  requeste  for  injunctions  against 
the  enforcement  of  "any  Act  of  Congrees" 
when  the  ground  for  the  requested  relief  is 
the  alleged  unconstitutionality  of  the  Act. 
Decisions  of  such  three-Judge  courte  are,  un- 
der the  circiimstances  set  forth  In  28  UB.C. 
I  1253,  directly  i^xpealable  to  this  Cotirt.  In 
Shapiro,  tbe  Court  noted  at  least  cme  pries' 
instance  where  tbe  Court  has  taken  Jurisdic- 
tion over  a  case  Involving  a  statute  applicable 
only  within  the  District  and  then  stated: 
"Section  3282  requires  a  three- Judge  court  to 
hear  a  challenge  to  the  constitutionality  of 
'any  Act  of  Congress.'  We  see  no  reason  to 
make  an  exception  for  Acte  of  Congress  per- 
taining to  the  District  of  Columbia."  394  VS., 
at  625  n.  4  (emphasis  In  original) . 

The  Shapiro  approctch  is  obvlovisly  Inappro- 
priate for  the  present  problem.  First,  despite 
tbe  Government's  assertion  to  the  contrary, 
see  Gov.  Brief,  at  15,  the  phrase  "any  Act  of 
Congress"  Is  arguably  broader  than  a  generic 
reference  to  "statutes."  Indeed,  the  Shapiro 
Coiu-t  explicitly  chose  to  emphasize  the  pres- 
ence of  the  word  "any"  in  the  relevant  por- 
tion of  that  statute.  Second,  while  an  exer- 
cise of  Jurisdiction  in  a  case  where  Jurisdic- 
tion is  not  challenged  is  of  little  precedential 
value,  the  Court  in  Shapiro  still  chose  to  take 
note  of  such  a  prior  case;  in  the  present 
context,  tbls  Court  has  never  taken  Jurisdic- 
tion of  a  I  8731  i4>peal  mvolvlng  a  statute 
applicable  only  within  the  District. 

Third,  and  most  In^tortantly,  Congress  at 
the  time  of  the  three-Judge  court  Acte  al- 
tered the  principles  of  both  original  and  ap- 
pellate Jurisdiction  for  the  substantive  cate- 
gories of  litigation  Involved;  the  new  pro- 
cedural routes  reflect  crucial  considerations 
of  comity  between  sovereigns  and  among  the 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government.  See 
generally  Currie,  Tbe  Three-Judge  Court  in 
Constlitutlonal  Utlgatlon,  32  U.  ChL  L.  Rev. 
1  (1964).  There  is  no  legislative  history  sup- 
porting the  notion  that  the  new  procedures 
were  narrowed  to  alleviate  particular  def ecte 
of  inoonaistent  conatltixtlonal  interpretation 
due  to  the  abeenoe  of  any  appellate  route  for 
the  substantive  categories  of  oases  to  be  in- 
cluded within  the  Act. 

In  these  circumstances,  it  is  fair  to  con- 
clude that  the  principle  of  strict  construc- 
tion i^jplicable  to  such  statutes  must  yield 
to  the  "Inert  langiiage"  of  the  statute.  Cf. 
Florida  Lime  Growers  v.  Jacobsen,  362  U.S. 
73,  92  (1960)  (Frankfurter.  J.,  dissenting) . 

[Supreme    Court    of    the    United    States — 

No.  84.— October  Term.  19701 

On  Appeai.  From  tke  Ukiteo  States  Distuict 

ConaT  FOR  THE  District  of  Columbia 

United  States,  Appellant  v.  Milan  Vuiteh. 

April  21,  1971. 

Mr.   Justice   Stewart,   dissenting   In   part. 

I  agree  that  we  have  Jurisdiction  of  tbls 
appeal  for  the  reasons  stated  in  Part  I  of 
the  Court's  opinion. 

As  to  the  merits  of  this  controversy.  I  share 
at  least  some  of  the  constitutional  doubts 
about  the  abortion  statute  expressed  by  the 
District  Court.  But,  as  this  Court  today 
correctly  points  out,  "statutes  should  be  con- 
strued whenever  possible  so  as  to  uphold 
their  constitutionality."  The  statute  t>efore 
us  can  be  so  construed,  I  think,  simply  by 
extending  the  reasoning  of  the  Court's  opin- 
ion  to   ite   logical   conclusion. 
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The  statute  legalizes  any  abortion  per- 
formed "under  tbe  direction  of  a  convp  stent 
licensed  practitioner  of  medicine"  If  "i  eces 
sary  for  the  preservation  of  tbe  mothei  s  life 
or  health."  Under  the  statute,  therefon,  tbe 
legal  practice  of  medldne  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  Includes  the  performng  of 
abortions.  For  the  praettre  of  medloln  con- 
sists of  doing  those  things  which,  m  the 
judgment  of  a  physician,  are  necetvtary  to 
preserve  a  patient's  life  or  health. /As  the 
Court  says,  "whether  a  particular  oaeratlon 
Is  necessary  for  a  patient's  physical  oil  mental 
health  Is  a  Judgment  that  physicians  are 
obviously  called  upon  to  make  r^tlnely 
whenever  surgery  to  considered." 

It  follows,  I  think,  that  when  a  physician 
has  exercised  bis  Judgment  in  fdvor  of 
performing  an  abortion,  he  has,  by  hypoth- 
esis, not  vlcdated  tbe  statute.  To  pun  It  an- 
other way,  I  think  the  question  of  vfhether 
the  performance  of  an  abortion  to  Tneces- 
aary  for  tbe  mother's  life  or  health"!  to  en- 
trusted under  tbe  statute  exclusively  tl  those 
licensed  to  practice  medicine,  wltbont  tbe 
overhanging  rtok  of  incurring  crimlHa  lia- 
bility at  the  hands  of  a  second-guessmg  lay 
Jury.  I  would  bold,  therefore,  that  "k  com- 
petent licensed  practitioner  of  medlcjlne"  to 
wholly  Immune  from  being  charged  ^th  the 
commission  of  a  criminal  oSense  under  thto 
law.  I 

It  to  true  that  the  statute  can  be  con- 
strued in  other  ways,  as  Bla.  Jcstick  D  moLAS 
has  made  clear.  But  I  would  give  It  thi  i  read- 
ing I  have  Indicated  "In  tbe  candid  lervlce 
of  avoiding  a  serious  constitutional  c  oubt." 
United  Statea  v.  Rumley,  345  U.S.     il,  47. 

(Supreme  Court  of  the  United  StateL— No. 

84. — October  Term.  18701 
oir  APPEAi.  raoM  Turn  uMrrco  statbb  n  rraicr 

COCBT  rOK  THK  DISTXICT  Or  COLTTICBt  i 

United  States.  Appellant,  v.  Milan  V  Jltch. 

AprU21.197I. 

Mr  Justice  Blackmun. 

Although  I  Join  Mr.  Jtrsncx  Haauur  n  hto 
conclusion  that  thto  case  to  not  properl  '  here 
by  direct  appeal  under  18  UJ9.C.  I  3  '31,  a 
majority,  and  thus  the  Court,  holds  <rther- 
wiae.  The  case  to  therefore  here  and  re  lulres 
dectolon. 

Tbe  five  Justices  constituting  the  ma.  orlty. 
however,  are  divided  on  the  merits.  On<  feels 
that  22  D.C.  Code  I  201  lacks  the  rec  uli«- 
mentfl  of  procediiral  due  process  and  would 
aflinn  the  dismissal  of  ttw  indiotmenit.l  One 
would  hold  that  a  licensed  pbyalclan  U  im- 
mune from  oharge  under  the  statute.  1  Uee 
would  hold  that,  properly  oonatrued,  the  i  tat- 
ute  is  not  unconstitutionally  vague  and  ^lat 
the  dismissal  of  tbe  indictment  on  tu^t 
ground  was  error. 

Because  of  the  inability  of  the  Jurii  lic- 
tlonal- issue  majority  to  agree  upon  the  dis- 
position of  the  case.  I  feel  obligated  nc  t  to 
remain  silent  as  to  the  merits.  See  Sc  'etaa 
▼.  United  Statea,  325  U.S  91,  134  (1945)  [ad- 
dendum by  Mr  Justice  RuUedge);  Viited 
Statea  v.  Jom.  400  U.S.  470.  487-488  (1  »71) 
(statement  of  Black  and  Bsxnkan.  ,J.): 
Mills  v.  Alabama.  384  XJS.  214.  223-223  (1 IM) 
(separate  opinion  of  Habuik,  J.);  jr««I  r  v. 
Department  of  Public  Safety,  369  VS.  163, 
174,  179  (concurring  opinion  of  Stkwak  r,  J., 
and  dissenting  opinion  of  Warren,  C.  J.)  As- 
suming, as  I  miist  In  the  light  of  the  Co  irt't 
decision,  that  tbe  Court  does  have  Jurii  dic- 
tion of  the  appeal,  I  Join  Part  n  of  Mr.  rxrs- 
ncK  Black's  opinion  and  tbe  Judgment  of 
the  Court. 

(United  States  District  Court,  X.  D.  Wis<  on- 
sin— March  5.  1970] 
BABarrc  Cass 
Sidney   O.   BabbltE,   MX).,   Plaintiff,   v 
Michael  McCann.  Dtotrict  Attorney  of  1 111- 
waukee  Ooimty,  P.  Ryan  Duffy.  Jr..  Judg  i  of 
the  County  Court.  Milwaukee  Cotmty.  De- 
fendants. 


No.  ae-c-«48. 

A  physician  brought  an  action  «>Ji*n«ng«"g 
constitutionality  of  Wlaooutn  abortion  stat- 
ute and  sought  injunctive  and  declaratory 
Judgment  relief.  A  Three-Judge  Dtotrict 
Court  held  that  Wisconsin  statute  wi^Mt^g  it 
a  criminal  offense  to  perform  an  abortion 
except  a  therapeutic  abortion  which  to  nac- 
ceasary  to  save  life  of  mother  to  not  uncon- 
stitutionally vague  or  a  denial  of  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws,  but  to  an  unoooatttatton 
tional  Invasion  of  woman's  private  right  to 
refuse  to  carry  unquickened  embryo  during 
the  ecurly  months  of  pregnancy. 

Declaratory  Judgment  for  plaintiff  and  in- 
junctive relief  denied. 

Nathaniel  Rotbsteln.  MUton  B.  Bordow 
and  Roy  O.  Conen.  Milwaukee,  Wto..  for 
plaintiff. 

E.  Michael  McCann.  Diet.  Atty..  BOlwaukee, 
Wto..  for  defendants. 

Before  Kemer.  Circuit  Judge,  and  Reyn- 
olds and  Oordon,  District  Judges. 

Per  Curiam. 

The  plaintiff  to  a  physician  who  chaUenges 
the  constitutionality  of  the  Wisconsin  abor- 
tion statute.  He  seeks  an  injunction  restrain- 
ing the  defendants  from  enforcing  a  part  of 
Wto.  SUt.  |»40i>4  and  a  Judgment  declar- 
ing it  unconstitutional. 

A  temporary  restraining  order  was  denied 
by  the  order  of  a  single-Judge  district  court, 
306  P.Supp.  400,  and  the  instant  three-Judge 
dtotrict  court  was  convened  to  consider  the 
other  issues  presented.  We  hold  that  por- 
tions of  the  statute  are  constitutionally  in- 
valid, but  we  decline  to  enjoin  the  pending 
state  prosecution  of  the  plaintiff. 

■nie  plaintiff  to  being  prosecuted  by  the 
district  attorney  of  MUwatikee  county  for 
allegedly  having  performed  an  abortion  in 
violation  of  1 940.04,  Wis.  Stots.  The  statute 
provldee  in  part  as  follows: 

"(1)  Any  person,  other  than  the  mother, 
who  intentionally  destroys  the  life  of  an 
unborn  child  may  be  lined  not  more  than 
$5,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  8  years 
or  both. 

"(2)  any  person,  other  than  the  mother, 
who  does  either  of  the  following  may  be  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  10  years : 

"(a)  Intentionally  destroys  the  life  of  an 
unborn  quick  child;  or 

"(6)  Ttito  section  does  not  apply  to  a 
therapeutic  abortion  which : 

"(a)  Is  performed  by  a  physician;  and 

"(b)  Is  necessary,  or  to  advised  by  3  other 
ph^dans  as  necessary,  to  save  the  life  of 
the  mother:  and 

"(c)  Unless  an  emergency  prevents,  to  per- 
formed In  a  licensed  maternity  bospitaL 

"(6)  In  this  section  *unbom  child'  means 
a  human  being  from  the  time  of  conception 
untU  it  to  bom  aUve." 

The  state  warrant  Issued  against  Dr.  Bab- 
bits reads  as  follows: 

"That  the  above  named  Defendant  on  the 
6th  day  of  September.  1989,  in  the  Obunty  of 
Milwaukee.  Wlsoonsin.  did  felookniely  de- 
stroy tbe  life  of  an  unborn  child  of  one, 
[woman],  said  offense  occunring  at  number 
231.  Weat  Wisconsin  Avenue.  Milwaukee. 
Wtooonsln.  said  abortion  not  being  advised  by 
two  other  physicians  as  necessary  to  save 
the  life  of  (woman),  the  mother  of  said  tihlld, 
said  Information  being  obtained  by  sworn 
testimony  of  ( woman]  before  the  HoiMrable 
Chrtot  T.  Serpahim,  County  Judge,  acting  as 
magtotrate." 

The  oociplalat  asserts  that  there  la  Jurto- 
dlctlon  in  thto  court  pursuant  to  28  U.8.O. 
I  1343.  42  VS.O.  f  1983  and  28  U.S.O.  ii  2301 
and  2202;  we  agree  with  such  position. 

Tbe  complaint  charges  that  tbe  Wiscon- 
sin statute  to  unconetltutlonal  for  violating 
the  flret  and  fourteenth  amendments  of  the 
United  States  Constitution  and  tot  abrtdging 
the  mother's  right  c/t  privacy.  Dr.  Babbits  has 
not  been  charged  with  having  destroyed  an 


unlbom  child  which  was  "quick",  and  then- 
fore  subeections  (2)  and  (3)  (a)  at  the  statute 
quoted  above  are  not  applicable  In  the  In- 
stant case.  There  to  no  allegation  that 
the  state  offlciato  are  aoting  in  bad  faith  In 
proeecutlng  Dr.  Babbits. 

I.  abstention 

Tlie  plaintiff  has  alleged  a  deprivation  at 
rlghte  secured  by  the  Constitution,  and  seri- 
ous federal  questions  are  raised  here  con- 
cerning the  oonstitutlonallty  of  certain  por- 
tlona  of  the  Wlsoonaln  abortion  statute.  Since 
the  complaint  eeeks  injimotive  relief  and 
■tnoe  the  statute  in  question  has  state-wide 
operation,  tftie  designation  of  a  three-Judge 
court  wae  apprcqiriate  \mder  38  U3.0. 1 2281. 

The  request  fOr  an  injunction  raises  a 
ttuesbold  problem  of  abatenitlon.  Concress,  in 
38  U.S.C.  1 3288,  has  stated  a  strong  poUey 
off  abetentlon,  as  foUows: 

"Stay  of  State  court  prooeedlnfs.  A  cooit 
of  the  Undted  States  may  not  grant  an  Ix^ 
junction  to  stay  proceedings  in  a  State  court 
except  as  expressly  authorised  by  Act  of 
Oongress,  or  where  necessary  In  aid  of  its 
jurtsdiotion,  or  to  protect  or  effeeuate  Its 
judgments." 

Except  for  thoee  rather  recent  cases  which 
have  noted  exceptions  to  the  scope  of  I  2383, 
the  federal  courts  have  generaUy  given  the 
statute  llitend  application.  In  addition,  the 
policy  of  abetentlon  has  found  eiq>reeBion  in 
a  long  history  of  Judge-mads  rulee  of  fed- 
eral judicial  forebearance.  Mr.  Justice  Frank- 
furter's 9TpnmiaDB  In  Railroad  Commission 
of  Texas  V.  Pullman  Oo..  312  UJ3.  498,  500- 
501,  61  S.Ct.  643,  646.  86  UEO.  971  (1941), 
typify  theee  court-fashioned  rules  of  absten- 
tion: 

"Few  piiblic  interests  have  a  higher  claim 
upon  the  discretion  of  a  federal  chancellor 
than  the  avoidance  of  needless  triotlon  with 
state  p<dlciee,  irtiether  the  poUcj  relates  to 
the  enforcement  of  the  criminal  law.  Fenner 
V.  Boykln.  371  UjB.  340.  46  S.Ot.  403.  70  L.Ed. 
937;  Splelman  Motor  Co.  v.  Dodge,  306  UJB. 
89,  56  S.Ct.  678,  7»  LJESd.  1822;  or  the  admin- 
istration of  a  spedaUsed  scheme  for  liquidat- 
ing embarrassed  business  enterprlees,  Penn- 
sylvania ▼.  Williams.  3»i  UjB.  170.  00  S.Ct. 
880.  79  LJM.  841,  06  A.UR.  1106;  or  the  final 
authority  of  a  state  court  to  Interpret  doubt- 
ful regulatory  laws  of  tbe  state.  Ollohrlst  v. 
Intsrborough  Co..  379  UJB.  180.  40  8.Ct.  383. 
73  L.Bd.  803;  cf.  Hawks  v.  Hamlll.  388  VS.  63. 
61.  58  S.Ot.  340,  77  LAI.  600.  These  esses  te- 
fleet  a  doctrine  of  abstention  appropriate  to 
our  federal  system  whsreby  the  Tederal 
courts.  'eTBimlsIng  a  wise  discretion',  restrain 
ttieir  authority  because  of  'scrupulous  re- 
gard for  the  rightful  independence  of  the 
state  governments'  and  for  ttie  smooth  work- 
ing of  ths  federal  judiciary." 

Tht  abstention  policy  has  also  played  a  rde 
in  the  devtf  opment  of  the  law  of  removal  of 
pending  state  cases  to  the  Tederal  courts.  In 
City  of  Oreenwood.  Miss.  v.  Peacodt,  384  UJB. 
808.  838.  86  S.Ct.  1800.  1813.  16  L.Ed.3d  944 
( 1966) ,  the  Supreme  Court  observed : 

"•  •  •  the  vindication  of  tbe  defendant's 
federal  rights  is  left  to  the  state  courts  ex- 
cept in  the  rare  situations  where  it  can  be 
clearly  predicted  by  reason  of  the  operation 
of  a  pervasive  and  ezplldt  state  or  federal  law 
that  thoee  rights  will  Inevitably  be  denied  by 
the  very  act  of  bringing  the  defendant  to 
trial  in  the  state  court." 

The  approach  to  abstention  wfalcb  thto 
policy  requires  has  been  followed  by  many 
federal  courts  without  any  general  exception 
being  recognised  for  casee  artolng  under  43 
U.8.C.  1 1083.  Boyle  v.  Landry,  433  F.9d  681 
(7th  Cir.  February  5,  1070) ;  Ooas  v.  Ulinoto, 
312  F.3d  357.  359  (7th  Cir.  1063) ;  Smith  v. 
Village  of  Lansing.  341  F.3d  856  (7tb  Cir. 
1957);  Balnea  v.  City  of  Danville.  337  F.3il 
579  (4th  Cir.  1964);  Vick  v.  Schiro.  396  F. 
Supp.  173  (EX>Xa.l969) .  Cf.  Cooper  V.  Hutch- 
inson. 184  FJd  119  (3rd  Cir.  1000). 
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One  of  the  reasons  underlying  thto  prac- 
tice of  refusing  to  enjom  pending  state  proee- 
cutlons  to  particularly  apposite  to  tbe  case 
at  bar.  In  StefaneUi  v.  Minard.  843  VS.  117. 
73  S.Ct.  118,  06  VXd.  188  (1061),  a  federal 
court  was  petitioned  to  enjoin  the  use  of  U- 
legally  seised  evidence  in  a  state  criminal 
triaL  Denying  nUef .  the  Supreme  Court  said, 
at  page  138.  73  SJBt.  at  page  121-133: 

"Tbe  consequences  of  exerotoing  the  equi- 
table power  here  invoked  are  not  the  concern 
of  a  merely  doctrlnain  alertness  to  protect 
the  proper  q>here  of  the  States  in  enfbrcing 
their  criminal  law.  If  we  were  to  sanction  thto 
Intervention,  we  would  expose  every  State 
criminal  posecntlon  to  insupportabls  disrup- 
tion. Every  question  of  proosdural  due  proc- 
ess of  law — with  its  far-flung  and  undeflned 
range— would  Invito  a  flanking  movement 
against  ths  system  of  Stats  ooorts  by  resort 
to  the  f  edsnl  ftvum.  with  rsvlsw  If  nsed  be 
to  thto  Court,  to  determine  the  Issue.  As- 
serted unconstltutlonaUty  In  ths  Impaneling 
and  selectton  of  ths  gnnd  and  petit  juries, 
in  the  failure  to  appoint  counsel,  In  the  ad- 
mission of  a  confession,  in  the  crsatUm  of  an 
unfair  trial  atmosphere,  in  the  misconduct  of 
the  trial  court — all  would  provide  ready  op- 
portunities. whlGh  consctontlous  coiuuel 
might  be  bound  to  employ,  to  subvert  the 
orderly,  effective  proeecutlon  of  local  crime 
in  local  courts." 

Notwithstanding  ths  impressive  authority 
which  would  bar  our  enjoining  the  proeecu- 
tlon of  Dr.  Babbits,  he  pressss  us  to  Issue 
such  an  injunction.  Perhaps  hs  draws  com- 
fort from  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  has  on  two  separate  oc- 
casions expressly  reserved  ruling  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  CivU  Rights  Act  suspends 
tbe  antl-injunetlon  provisions  of  1 3388. 
Cameron  v.  Johnson.  800  U.8.  611.  614.  n.  8, 
88  S.Ct.  1886.  30  LA1.3d  183  (1068);  Oom- 
browski  V.  Pflster.  880  VS.  479.  484.  n.  3.  85 
S.Ct.  1116.  14  LAlJd  33  (1066). 

Also,  the  plaintiff  may  arguably  find  sup- 
port for  hto  position  from  eipTesslnns  by 
■everal  of  the  justloee  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.  For  example,  in  Oorun  v. 
FSU.  803  VS.  308.  300.  89  S.Ct.  678,  679,  31 
L.Ed.3d  638  (1869),  four  members  oC  the 
Court  referred  to  "our  recent  decisions  say- 
ing over  and  over  again  that  a  federal  claim 
in  a  federal  court  should  be  decided  by  the 
federal  court  and  not  rdegated  to  a  state 
tribunal". 

Finally,  it  may  seem  somewhat  anomalous 
that  a  court  may  find  a  stata  tftatuto  un- 
constitutional and  yet  deny  an  injunction 
against  its  enforcement  by  the  state.  In  ef- 
fect, such  a  ruling  might  proteot  aU  penons 
from  proeecutlon  except  the  very  man  who 
has  persuaded  us  of  the  statute's  uncon- 
stitutionality. 

Notwithstanding  these  argumento.  we  do 
not  believe  that  the  circumstances  of  thto 
case  justify  an  exception  to  tbe  oft-repeated 
and  strong  policy  of  federal  abetentlCHi,  espe 
daUy  in  a  criminal  case.  The  forebearance  re- 
quired xinder  f  3383  to  not  lifted  in  the  case 
at  bar  by  the  teachings  of  Dombraiwakl  v. 
Pflster,  380  VS.  479,  86  SX3t.  11  If*.  14  LAI. 
3d  22  (1966).  We  have  already  noted  that 
the  case  at  bar  does  not  Involve  a  bad  fSlth 
enforcement  of  the  abortion  statute.  In  addi- 
tion, we  doubt  that  the  proseoutlon  of  Dr. 
Babbits  has  reeuHed  in  a  ehUling  of  hto  first 
amendment  righto.  A  first  amendment  right 
to  more  than  a  personal  right;  it  to  also  a 
public  right.  When  sudi  a  right  to  Impinged, 
the  general  public  to  biut,  and  the  effective 
functioning  of  our  free  society  Is  enc\im- 
bered. 

Thto  may  e^aln  why  i  3388  to  not  strictly 
spplisd  In  first  amendmsnt  cases.  We  do  not 
aooept  the  plaintiff's  dalm  that  hto  prosecu- 
tion under  the  state  abortion  staitute  damp- 
sned  hto  first  amendment  righto. 

Although  the  subject  of  abortion  to  ftaught 
with  highly  emotional  pressuvee.  we  do  not 
find  here  any  "special  circumstances"  as  dto- 


cussed  in  Ckmeron  v.  Johnson  800  UjB.  611, 
618.  88  S.Ot.  1885.  30  LAL3d  183  (1068), 
Which  would  entitle  Dr.  Babbtto  to  lnj\mc- 
Uve  Mtkm.  Cf.  Machesky  v.  Blss^.  414  F. 
3d  388  (6th  Olr.  1060):  Romero  v.  Weakley. 
336  F.3d  800  (0th  Cir.  1966) ;  80  Harv.  L.  Rev. 
604,606-0(1067). 

We  believe  we  must  apply  the  standard  ee- 
tabllshed  m  Douglas  v.  City  of  Jeanette,  319 
UJB.  157.  163,  63  S.Ct.  877.  87  LJEd.  1334 
(1940);  there  the  Supreme  Court  observed 
that  it  was  Oongreaskmal  policy  to  leave  to 
the  state  oourto  the  trial  of  state  criminal 
cases,  and  that  such  proceedings  diould  be 
enjoined  only  in  exceptional  oiroiunatances. 

We  do  not  regard  thto  as  an  exceptional 
case,  cmd  Dr.  Babblta  to  not  entitled  to  in- 
junctive relief.  In  the  event  that  the  state 
perstoto  in  tbe  prosecution  of  Dr.  Babbits,  we 
have  no  reaaon  to  doubt  that  the  state  oourto 
of  Wisconsin  wm  fully  vindicate  hto  federal 
oonatltutlcHial  righto.  See  Zwicker  v.  Boll. 
270  F.  Supp.  181  (WJ>.Wto.l067)  aff'd  391 
VS.  353.  88  S.Ct.  1666.  30  LA1.3d  642  (1968) ; 
Soglln  V.  Kauffman,  386  F.  Supp.  861  (WJ>. 
Wto.  1068). 

Notwithstanding  our  denial  of  Injunctive 
rcOief.  a  federal  court  to  oUlged  to  wei^ 
separattiy  the  tosue  of  declaratory  relief.  In 
Zwickler  v.  Koota.  880  UJ3.  341.  364,  88  S.Ct. 
391.  390.  19  IjJSASM  444  (1067).  the  Su- 
preme Court  held  that  the  federal  dtotrict 
court  must  decide  the  "merlto  of  the  dedara- 
tory  requeet  Uieepeotive  of  ito  conclusion  aa 
to  the  propriety  of  the  Issuance  of  the  in- 
;tunatk>n".  Although  It  was  the  appUoa- 
tlon  for  an  InjunotkMa  which  triggered  the 
cppointment  of  Itito  three- judge  court  under 
1 2281,  we  do  not  understand  that  the  denial 
of  injunction  rdief  predudes  us  from  re- 
sdving  the  declaratory  judgment  applica- 
tion. 

n.   VACXTKNBSS 

The  plaintiff  urges  that  f  040j04<0).  Wis. 
Stats.,  to  vague  and  nebulous  upon  Ita  fees. 
That  subsection,  quoted  above,  ezcepto  a 
then^ieutlo  abortion  w^en  It  to  perfonned 
under  specified  terms.  We  have  examined  the 
challenged  phraseology  and  are  penniaded 
that  it  to  not  indefinite  or  vague.  In  our  opin- 
ion, the  word  "necessary"  and  ths  expres- 
sion "to  save  the  life  of  the  mother"  are  both 
reasonably  oomprdienslble  in  their  mean- 
ing. 

The  United  Statee  Supreme  Court  has 
ruled  that  a  criminal  statute  must  be  def- 
inite enough  to  acquaint  thoee  who  are  sub- 
ject to  it  with  the  conduct  which  will  render 
them  liable  to  ito  penalties.  Lanaetta  v.  NSw 
Jersey.  806  U.a  461. 468. 60  aCt.  618, 88.  UDd. 
888  (1080):  OonnaUy  v.  General  Oonstruo- 
tion  Co.,  36B  VS.  385.  301.  46  S.Ct.  136.  70  L. 
Ed.  833  (1086) .  See  also  Unconstltutkmal  Un- 
certainty— An  Appraisal.  40  Cornell  Iaw 
Quarterly.  106.  106  (1056). 

We  bdleve  that  1 040.04(5)  seto  forth  with 
reasonable  clarity  and  sufllotent  particularity 
tbe  kind  ctf  condoot  whidi  will  constitute  a 
violation.  Jofdftn  v.  De  George,  841  VS.  233. 
71  &Ot.  7D3.  06  LAI.  886  (1061);  United 
Statea  v.  Ragen.  31  VS.  613,  63  &Ot.  874,  86 
L.Bd.  888  (1043).  In  United  States  v.  Wurs- 
bach.  380  U.8.  806.  800.  60  8.Ct  167.  100,  1* 
LAI.  608  (1930),  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  stated: 

"Whenever  the  law  draws  a  line  there  will 
be  cases  Tsry  near  each  other  on  opposite 
sides.  The  predee  course  of  the  line  may  be 
uncertain,  but  no  <Kie  can  come  near  It 
without  knowing  that  he  does  so,  if  he 
thinks,  and  If  be  does  so.  It  to  familiar  to  the 
criminal  law  to  make  him  take  the  risk." 

In  People  v.  Beknia.  80  OalSptt.  864,  468 
PAl  104  (1060),  the  CallfCmU  court  found 
that  the  wnds  "necessary  to  preserve  her 
life"  In  that  stste's  abortion  statute  were 
unconstitutionally  vague. 

While  the  Wlsoonsm  statute  uses  Slightly 
different  lanyiags  ("necessary  to  save") .  we 
doubt  that  the  distinction  between  the  words 
used  in  the  two  statutes  to  significant.  How- 
ever, we  do  not  share  the  view  of  the  ma- 


jority in  Beloua  that  such  language  to  so 
vague  that  one  must  gueas  at  Ite  meaning. 

Slightly  different  langauge  was  before 
the  court  In  United  States  v.  Vuitch,  805  F. 
Supp.  1083  (DJ).C.1969).  which  mvalidated 
an  abortion  Uw.  That  statute  contained  the 
following  expression :  "necessary  for  tbe  pres- 
ervation of  the  mother's  life  or  health".  The 
court  concluded  that  the  word  "health"  was 
vague  both  In  Interpretation  and  In  practice. 
That  precise  i»obl«n  to  not  preeented  under 
the  tenns  of  tbe  Wisconsin  statute. 

Our  reading  of  the  Wisconsin  statute  per- 
siutdes  us  that  It  mseto  tbe  test  set  forth  by 
tbe  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  Con- 
nally.  dted  above,  360  U.S.  at  page  391.  46 
S.Ct.  at  page  127: 

"And  a  statute  which  either  forbids  or 
requires  the  doing  of  an  act  in  tenns  so  vague 
that  men  of  common  Intel!  Igenoe  must  nec- 
esasrily  guess  at  ito  meaning  and  differ  as  to 
ito  i4>pllcstlon.  violates  the  first  essential 
of  due  proceae  of  law." 

Th«  plaintiff  also  charges  that  there  to 
confusion  in  subsection  (6).  which  provides 
that  tbe  words  "unborn  child"  mean  "a  hu- 
man bdng  from  the  time  of  conception  un- 
til it  to  Itoea.  alive".  Tlie  ptolntlff  may  have 
medical  or  even  practical  justification  for  hto 
disagreement  with  the  correctness  of  thto 
statutory  definition  of  an  \inboni  child,  but 
he  faUs  In  hto  effort  to  convince  us  that  the 
Wtooonsln  legistot\ire  was  vague  or  Indefinite 
in  ite  choice  of  language. 

m.  EQUAL  FXOTBCTION  OP  TBE  I.AWS 

Tbe  plaintiff  contends  that  the  statute 
denlea  to  him  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
as  guaranteed  by  the  tovtrteealth  amendment. 
It  to  urged  that  medical  facilities  are  not 
constant  throughout  the  state  and  that  a 
doctor  in  a  rural  area  In  Wisconsin  might  be 
Justified  in  performing  a  "necessary"  abor- 
tion, whereas  a  doctor  treating  the  same  pa- 
tient in  Milwaukee  would  be  unwarranted 
in  performing  the  abortion  because  of  the 
availability  In  Ifilwaukee  of  superior  medical 
faculties. 

We  find  more  cogency  in  the  argument  that 
a  wealthy  woman,  but  not  a  poor  one,  to  able, 
upon  demand,  to  secure  a  safe  and  legal 
abortion  In  Japan  or  some  other  locale  in 
which  abortion  to  permitted.  We  take  judi- 
cial notice  of  the  fact  that  there  are  a  niun- 
ber  of  places  throu^iout  the  world  where 
legal  abortions  are  available.  We  have  also 
considered  the  argument  that  an  affluent 
woman,  unlike  the  poor  one.  may  enjoy  a 
longstanding,  personal  relatlonaMp  with  a 
well-paid  physician,  who  might  more  likely 
be  willing  or  abto  to  persuade  his  fellow  doc- 
tors to  authorise  a  therapeutic  abortion.  We 
are  reluctant  to  equate  these  tyi>ee  of  in- 
equality with  a  denial  of  a  protected  rl^t 
under  tbe  fourteenth  amendment.  We  know 
of  no  analogous  situations  which  goes  as  far 
as  the  plain tilT  would  have  us  go  in  apply- 
ing the  foiirteenth  amendment  to  tbe  case 
at  bar. 

There  to  presently  pending  in  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  a  challenge  to  the  prac- 
tice of  imposing  a  jail  term  upon  a  defendant 
who  to  unable  to  pay  an  aseesenil  fine.  Wil- 
liams V.  minoto,  396  VS.  1086,  00  S.Ct.  689. 
24  LAI.  3d  680.  probable  jurisdiction  noted 
January  19,  1969,  being  an  appeal  from  Peo- 
ple V.  Williams,  41  ni.3d  511,  344  NE.  3d 
197  (1960).  We  cannot  anticipate  that  tbe 
dectolon  In  the  WiUiama  case  will  buttress 
plaintiff's  contention  that  there  to  a  denial  of 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  ImpUdt  within 
tbe  Wisconsin  abortion  statute. 

IV.  INVASION  or  paivATE  mmm 

The  ninth  amendment  to  the  United  States 
Constitution  provides: 

"The  enmneratlon  in  the  Constitution,  of 
certain  righto,  shall  not  be  construed  to  deny 
or  disparage  others  retained  by  the  people." 

An  examination  of  recent  Supreme  Court 
pronouncements  regarding  the  ninth  amend- 
ment compels  our  conclusion  that  the  state 
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of  Wisconsin  may  not.  In  the  manner  set 
forth  In  S  940.04(1)  and  (6).  Wis.  Sti  .ts. 
deprive  a  woman  of  her  private  decU  Ion 
whetlier  to  bear  her  unqulckened  child 
In  terms  of  the  Wisconsin  statute, 
do  not  purport  to  decide  the  question  ( if  a 
woman's  aborting  a  fetus  which  has  aire  Mly 
quickened.  We  received  Into  evidence  the 
view  of  a  gynecologist  that  a  fetus  norm  Uly 
becomes  quick  at  about  four  and  a  lalf 
months  after  conception,  norland's  H  us- 
tratcd  Medical  Dictionary  (24th  ed.  1<  66) 
defines  "quick"  as  "Pregnant  and  abli  to 
feel  the  fetal  movements."  "Quickening"  Is 
defined  as  "The  first  recognizable  ni>ve- 
ments  of  the  fetus  In  utero,  appearing  usu- 
ally from  the  sixteenth  to  the  elght<  sntb 
week  of  pregnancy."  The  plaintiff  Is  elng 
prosecuted  under  S  940.04(1)  and  (5);  he 
is  not  being  prosecuted  under  those  por- 
tions of  $  940.04  which  relate  to  the  abor- 
tion of  a  quickened  child:  therefore,  th )  va- 
lidity of  such  provisions  are  beyond  the 
scope  cf  this  opinion. 

While  problems  of  over-population,  scol- 
ogy  and  pollution  have  been  brought  U  our 
attention,  we  deem  them  secondary  ai  de- 
cisional factors  In  a  Judicial  resolutloa  of 
the  Issues  at  hand.  So,  too,  we  find  it  n<  pes- 
sary to  set  aside  arguments  involving  t  heo- 
logical   and  ecclesiastical   consideration  i. 

Obviously,  there  Is  no  topic  more  cl  isely 
Interwoven  with  the  Intimacy  of  the  lome 
and  marriage  than  that  which  relate)  to 
the  conception  and  bearing  of  progeny.  Re- 
cent court  cases  have  considered  the  s  inc- 
tlty  of  the  right  to  privacy  In  home,  sex  and 
marriage:  however,  the  concept  of  pri  eate 
rights,  with  which  the  state  may  not  ii  iter- 
fere  in  the  absence  of  a  compelling  stat<  In- 
terest. Is  one  of  long  standing. 

As  long  ago  as  1891,  In  Union  Pacific  1  Rail- 
way Co.  v.  Botsford,  141  U.S.  250,  251,  11 
S.Ct.  1000,  1001,  35  L.Ed.  734  (1891),  the 
court  said: 

"No  right  Is  held  more  sacred,  or  Is  i  lore 
carefully  guarded,  by  the  common  law,  i  ban 
the  right  of  every  individual  to  the  poi  ses- 
sion and  control  of  i^  own  person,  free  f  x>m 
all  restraint  or  Interference  of  others,  ui  less 
by  clear  and  unquesrtlonable  authority  of 
law.  As  well  said  by  Judge  Cooley,  "The  r  ght 
to  one's  person  may  be  said  to  be  a  rigli  i  of 
complete  immunity:  to  be  let  alone.'" 

In  Meyer  v.  Nebraska,  262  U.S.  390,  39J ,  43 
S.Ct.  625,  626,  67  L.Ed.  1042  (1923),  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  held  that  the 
private  right  "to  marry,  establish  a  home  uid 
bring  up  children"  was  protected  under  the 
fourteenth  amendment  as  an  essential  U  >er- 
ty.  In  Prince  v.  Commonwealth  of  Massac  tiu- 
setts,  321  U.S.  158,  166,  64  S.Ct.  438,  442  ,  88 
L.Ed.  645  (1944),  the  court  spoke  of Ithe 
"private  realm  of  family  life  which  the  s^te 
cannot  enter".  T 

In  Loving  V.  Virginia.  388  U.S.  1.  87  8,  3t. 
1817,  18  LJEd.2d  1010  (1967),  there  wai  a 
challenge  to  the  constitutionality  of  a  st  ita 
statute  which  purported  to  restrict  marrla  ^ 
solely  on  the  basis  of  race.  While  the  f  u- 
preme  Court  observed,  at  page  7,  87  S.Ct.  at 
page  1821,  that  "marriage  Is  a  social  relatl  >q 
subject  to  the  State's  police  power,"  t  le 
court  held,  at  page  12,  87  S.Ct.  at  page  182  4: 
"The  Fourteenth  Amendment  requl  es 
that  the  freedom  of  choice  to  marry  not  be 
restricted  by  invidious  racial  discrimlnatlc  is. 
Under  our  Constitution,  the  freedom  to 
marry  or  not  marry,  a  person  of  another  r  we 
resides  with  the  Individual  and  cannot  be 
Infringed  by  the  State." 

See  also  Skinner  v.  Oklahoma,  316  U.8.  S  18. 
63  S.Ct.  1110.  86  L.Bd.  1855  (1942);  P  ir- 
rlngton  v.  T.  Tok\iahlge,  278  V.3.  284,  47  8.  n. 
406.  71,  L.Kd.  646  (1937);  Pierce  v.  Society  of 
the  Sisters.  368  U.S.  610,  45  8.0t.  571,  69  LJ  d. 
1070  (1935).  See.  generally,  Warren  aid 
Brandela,  "The  Right  to  Privacy."  4  Hyrv  L. 
Rev.  193  (1800). 

Recent  decisions  have  asserted  a  Judlc  al 
application  of  the  ninth  amendment  to  1  le 
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matter  of  privacy  In  marital  relatlona  and 
contraception. 

In  Orlswold  v.  Connecticut.  381  UwS.  479. 
85  S.Ct.  1678.  14  LJSdJid  610  (1966).  the 
court  struck  down  the  Connecticut  statute 
which  foitiade  the  use  of  contraceptives.  In 
so  doing,  the  Court  noted  that  the  Bill  of 
Rights  contains  both  specific  and  penumbral 
guarantees  which  protect  an  Individual  from 
governmental  invasion  of  the  sanctity  of  his 
home  and  the  privacies  of  hia  lUe.  In  the 
words  of  the  Court,  at  page  488,  8S  8.Ct.  at 
page  1683,  many  declaloos  by  the  8iq>reme 
Court  "bear  witness  that  the  right  of  privacy 
which  presses  for  recognition  here  is  a  legiti- 
mate one."  Three  of  the  Justices  In  a  concur- 
ring opinion  stated,  at  page  491.  88  S.Ct.  at 
page  1686: 

"To  hold  that  a  right  so  basic  and  funda- 
mental and  so  deep-rooted  in  our  society  as 
the  right  of  privacy  in  marriage  may  be  in- 
fringed because  that  rlg^t  Is  not  guaranteed 
In  so  many  words  by  the  first  e<ght  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  is  to  ignore  the 
Ninth  Amendment  and  to  give  It  no  effect 
whatsoever." 

In  People  v.  Belous.  80  Cal.Rptr.  364.  458 
P.2d  194  ( 1969) ,  the  California  supreme  court 
invalidated  a  state  statute  whldi  made  It  Il- 
legal to  perform  an  abortion  on  a  woman  un- 
less it  was  necessary  to  preserve  her  life.  The 
court  said.  80  Cal.Rptr.  at  page  359,  468  P.2d 
at  page  199 : 

"The  fundamentia  right  of  tbe  woman  to 
chooee  whether  to  bear  children  follows  from 
the  Supreme  Court's  and  this  court's  repeated 
acknowledgement  of  a  'right  of  privacy'  or 
'liberty*  In  matters  related  to  marriage,  fam- 
ily, and  sex." 

The  Belous  court  pointed  out.  80  CalJftptr. 
at  page  360,  468.  P.2d  at  page  200,  that  al- 
though this  protected  area  of  privacy  Is  not 
explicitly  stated  in  the  Constitution,  it  is  a 
fundamental  liberty  that  is  Implicit  in  the 
penumhrae  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  is  sup- 
ported, by  analogy.  In  many  past  decisions. 

In  United  States  v.  Vuitch,  305  P.  Supp 
1032,  1035  (DJ>.C.  1969) .  the  court  further 
observed: 

"There  has  been,  moreover,  an  Increasing 
indication  in  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  that  as  a  secular  mat- 
ter a  woman's  liberty  and  right  of  privacy  ex- 
tends to  family,  maniage  and  sex  matters 
and  may  well  include  the  right  to  remove  an 
unwanted  child  at  least  In  early  stages  of 
pregnancy." 

Althotigh  no  final  decision  has  as  yet  been 
rendered,  a  three-judge  court  has  been  con- 
vened In  New  York  in  a  case  involving  the 
same  Issues  under  consideration  here.  Hall  v. 
Lefkowltz,  306  P.  Supp.  1030  (S.D.N.T.  1969) . 

In  2  Loyola  University  Law  Review  1,  8 
(April,  1969) ,  former  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Tom  C.  Clark  concluded  from  a  study  of 
Oriswold  and  Its  predecessor  cases: 

"The  result  of  these  decisions  is  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  concept  that  there  is  a  certain 
zone  of  individual  privacy  which  Is  protected 
by  the  Constitution.  Unless  the  State  has  a 
compelling  subordinating  Interest  that  out- 
weighs the  individual  rights  of  human  be- 
ings, it  may  not  interfere  with  a  person's 
marriage,  home,  children  and  day-to-day  liv- 
ing habits.  This  Is  one  of  the  most  funda- 
mental concepts  that  the  Founding  Fathers 
had  in  mind  when  they  drafted  the  Constitu- 
tion." 

It  is  clear  that  In  order  to  Justify  the  regu- 
lation of  such  fundamental  private  rights, 
the  state  must  show  a  compelling  need.  In 
Bates  V.  City  of  Little  Rock,  361  U.S.  516, 
524,  80  set.  412,  417.  4  L.Ed.2d  480  (1960). 
the  Court  stated: 

"Where  there  is  a  significant  encroach- 
ment upon  personal  liberty,  the  State  may 
prevail  only  upon  showing  a  subordinating 
Interest  which  is  compelling." 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  Griavoold,  said.  381 
U.S.  at  page  485,  85  S.Ct.  at  1683: 


"The  present  case,  then,  concerns  a  rela- 
tionship lying  within  the  zone  of  privacy 
created  by  several  fundamental  constitution- 
al guarantees.  And  It  concerns  a  law  which, 
in  forbidding  the  use  of  contraceptives  rather 
than  regulating  their  manufacture  or  sale, 
seeks  to  achieve  Its  goals  by  means  having  a 
maximum  destructive  impact  upon  that  re- 
lationship. Such  a  law  cannot  stand  In  light 
of  the  familiar  principle,  so  often  applied  by 
this  Court,  that  a  'governmental  purpose  to 
control  or  prevent  activities  constitutionally 
subject  to  state  regulation  may  not  be 
achieved  by  means  which  sweep  unneces« 
sarlly  broadly  and  thereby  invade  the  area 
of  protected  freedoms.'  NAACP  v.  Alabama. 
377  US.  288,  307,  84  S.Ct.  1302.  1314.  12  L.Bd. 
2d  325." 

A  comparable  viewpoint  was  set  forth  by 
the  <?Bllfomla  supreme  court  In  Belous,  80 
Cal.  I^tr.  at  page  360,  458  P.2d  at  page  300. 
where  that  court  said: 

"The  critical  Issue  is  not  whether  such 
rights  exist,  but  whether  the  state  has  a 
compelling  interest  In  the  regulation  of  a 
subject  which  Is  within  the  police  powen  of 
the  state  •  •  •." 

Similarly.  In  the  case  at  bar,  we  must  de- 
cide whether  the  state  of  Wisconsin  has  a 
sufficiently  compelling  Interest  to  Justify  tha 
broad  reatrlction  on  a  woman's  inherently 
personal  right  that  is  contained  In 
1940.04(1)  and  (6).  Wis.  Stats. 

The  defendants  urge  that  the  state's  In- 
terest in  protecting  the  embryo  Is  a  sufficient 
basis  to  sustain  the  statute.  Upon  a  balanc- 
ing of  the  relevant  Interests,  we  hold  that 
a  woman's  right  to  refuse  to  carry  an  em- 
bryo during  the  early  mtmths  of  pregnancy 
may  not  be  Invaded  by  the  state  without  a 
more  compelling  public  necessity  than  is  re- 
flected In  the  statute  in  question.  When 
measured  against  the  claimed  "rights"  of  an 
ambryo  for  four  months  or  lees,  we  hold 
that  the  mother's  right  transcends  that  of 
such  an  embryo. 

We  also  find  no  compelling  state  interest 
in  a  need  to  protect  the  mother's  life.  At 
common  law,  abortion  was  not  a  crime  un- 
less the  mother  was  quick  with  child.  People 
V.  Belous.  supra,  80  Cal.Reptr.  at  358,  468 
P.2d  at  198.  This  position  was  reflected  In 
the  original  Wisconsin  abortion  statute.  Wis. 
R.S.  1840.  c.  133.  I  I  10  and  11,  enacted  In 
1840,  which  only  made  abortion  a  punish- 
able offense  only  if  performed  upon  an  un- 
born quick  child.  However,  In  1858  the  abor- 
tion statute  was  revised  by  elimination  ot 
the  word  "quick,"  thereby  making  it  an  of- 
fense to  perform  an  abortion  at  any  time 
during  pregnancy.  This  change  reflected  an 
Interest  In  protecting  the  life  of  the  moth- 
er, for  in  1858  any  surgical  procedure  done 
inside  the  body  was  extremely  dangerous. 
Today,  many  types  of  surgery,  including 
abortion  in  the  first  trimester,  are  cafe  and 
routinely  employed  medical  tachnlques.  Peo- 
ple V.  Belous,  supra.  80  Cal.  Rptr.  at  360 
458  P2d.  at  300.  Thus,  the  result  of  this 
court's  decision  that  a  mother  has  the  right 
to  determine  whether  to  carry  or  reject  an 
embryo  that  has  not  quickened  Is  a  return 
to  the  common  law  definition  of  abortion; 
thU  is  not  a  position  without  well-estab- 
lished precedent  in  the  common  law. 

We  are  persuaded  that  a  medical  abortion 
during  early  pregnancy  is  not  inherently  dan- 
gerous to  the  mother.  Nor  do  we  find  a  com- 
pelling state  interest  In  connection  with  the 
discouragement  of  non-marital  sexual  inter- 
course. The  statute  involved  does  not  pur- 
port to  distinguish  between  married  and 
unmarried  women. 

We  are  invited  to  resolve  the  philosophical 
question,  raised  In  some  of  the  amicus  curiae 
briefs,  as  to  when  an  embryo  becomes  a  child. 
Tat  the  purpoees  of  this  decision,  we  think 
it  Is  sufficient  to  conclude  that  the  nK>ther'8 
Interest  are  superior  to  that  of  an  unqulck- 
ened embryo,  whether  the  embryo  la  mere 
prot<9lasm.  as  the  plaintiff  contends,  or  a 
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human  being,  as  the  Wisconsin  statute 
declares. 

There  are  a  number  of  situations  in  which 
there  are  especially  forceful  reasons  to  sup- 
port a  woman's  desire  to  reject  an  embryo. 
These  Include  a  rubella  or  thalidomide  preg- 
nancy and  one  stemming  from  either  rape 
or  incest.  The  instant  statute  does  not  dis- 
tinguish these  special  cases,  but  In  oiu:  opin- 
ion, the  state  does  not  have  a  compelling  In- 
terest even  In  the  normal  situation  to  re- 
quire a  woman  to  remain  pregnant  during  the 
early  months  following  her  conception. 

Under  Its  police  power,  the  state  can  reg- 
ulate certain  aspects  of  abortion.  Thus,  It  Is 
permissible  for  the  state  to  require  that 
abortions  be  conducted  by  qualified  physi- 
cians. The  police  power  of  the  state  does 
not,  however,  entitle  It  to  deny  to  a  woman 
the  basic  right  reserved  to  her  under  the 
ninth  amendment  tx>  decide  whether  she 
shoxild  carry  or  reject  an  embryo  which  has 
not  yet  q\)lckened.  The  challenged  sections 
of  the  present  Wisconsin  statute  suffer  from 
an  Infirmity  of  fatal  overbreadth. 

V.   CONCLCSION 

The  plaintiff  Is  entitled  to  a  declaratory 
Judgment  declaring  I  940.04  (1)  and  (5)  vio- 
lative of  the  United  States  Constitution.  The 
plaintiff  is  not  entitled  to  an  injunction  en- 
joining the  defendants  or  their  s\iccessors  in 
office  from  prosecuting  the  plaintiff  under 
1940.04  (1)  and  (5). 

It  is  so  ordered. 

(United  States  District  Court.  N.  D.  Texas, 

Dallas  DlvUlon-^une  17, 1970] 

Roc  Case 

Jane  Roe,  Plaintiff,  v.  Henry  Wade,  De- 
fendant. V.  James  Hubert  Hallford.  MJD.,  In- 
tervener. 

John  Doe  and  Mary  Doe.  Plaintiffs,  v.  Henry 
Wade.  Defendant. 

Clv.  A.  Nob.  3-3690-B.  3-3691-C. 

Action  for  Judgment  declaring  Texas  abor- 
tion laws  unconstitutional  and  to  enjoin 
their  enforcement.  The  three-judge  District 
Court  held  that  laws  prohibiting  abortions 
except  for  purpose  of  saving  life  of  the  mother 
violated  right  secured  by  the  Ninth  Amend- 
ment to  choose  whether  to  have  children  and 
were  unconstitutionally  overbroad  and  vague, 
but  Court  would  abstain  from  Issuing  In- 
junction against  enforcement  of  the  laws. 

Order  accordingly. 

Linda  N.  Coffee,  Dallas.  Tex.,  Sarah  Wed- 
dlngton,  Austin,  Tez.,  for  plaintiffs. 

Fred  Bruner.  Datigherty,  Bruner,  Laste- 
Uck  ft  Anderson,  Ray  L.  Merrill.  Jr..  Dallas, 
Tex.,  for  Intervenor. 

John  B.  ToUe.  Asst.  Dlst.  Atty.,  Dallas, 
Tex..  Jay  Floyd.  Asst.  Atty.  Oen..  Austin, 
Tex.,  for  defendant. 

Before  Goldberg,  Circuit  Judge,  and  Htighes 
and  Taylor.  District  Judges. 

Per  curiam: 

Two  similar  cases  are  presently  before  the 
Court  on  motions  for  sununary  Judgment 
pursuant  to  Rule  56  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Civil  Procedure.  The  defendant  in  both  cases 
Is  Henry  Wade.  District  Attorney  of  Dallas 
County.  Texas.  In  one  action  plaintiffs  are 
John  and  Mary  Doe,  and  In  the  other  Jane 
Roe  and  James  Hubert  Hallford,  MJ>.,  Inter- 
vener.' 

Prom  their  respective  positions  of  mar- 
ried couple,  single  woman,  and  practicing 
physician,  plaintiffs  attack  Articles  1191. 
1192,  1193,  1194.  and  1196  of  the  Texas  Penal 
Code,*  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Texas 
Abortion  Laws.  Plaintiffs  allege  that  the 
l>xas  Abortion  Laws  deprive  married  couples 
and  single  women  of  the  right  to  choose 
whether  to  have  children,  a  right  secured 
by  the  Ninth  Amendment. 

Defendant  challenges  the  standing  of  each 
of  the  plaintiffs  to  bring  this  action.  How- 
ever, It  appears  to  the  Court  that  Plaintiff 
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Roe  and  plalntlff-lntervenor  Hallford  oc- 
cupy iKMltlons  vis-a-via  the  Texas  Abortion 
Laws  sufficient  to  dUTerentiate  them  from  the 
general  public.  Compare  Pierce  v.  Society  of 
Sisters.  368  U.S.  610,  45  S.Ct.  571,  66  L.Ed. 
1070  (1925),  and  Orlswold  v.  Connecticut, 
381  VS.  479,  85  S.Ct.  1678.  14  LJBd.3d  510 
(1065).*  with  Prothlngham  v.  MeUon,  262 
UJ3.  447,  43  S.Ct.  507.  67  L.  Ed.  1078  (1923). 
Plaintiff  Roe  filed  her  portion  of  the  suit  as 
a  pregnant  woman  wishing  to  exercise  the 
asserted  constitutional  right  to  chooee 
whether  to  bear  the  child  she  was  carrying. 
Intervenor  Hallford  alleged  in  his  portion  of 
the  suit  that,  In  the  course  of  dally  exercise 
of  his  duty  as  a  physician  and  In  order  to 
give  his  patients  access  to  what  he  asserts  to 
be  their  constitutional  right  to  choose 
whether  to  have  children,  he  must  act  so  as 
to  render  criminal  liability  for  himself  under 
the  Texas  Abortion  Laws  a  likelihood.  Dr. 
Hallford  further  alleges  that  Article  1196  of 
the  Texas  Abortion  Laws  Is  so  vague  as  to 
deprive  him  of  warning  of  what  produces 
criminal  liability  in  that  portion  of  his  med- 
ical practice  and  consultations  Involving 
abortions. 

On  the  basis  of  plaintiffs'  substantive  con- 
tentions,* It  appears  that  there  then  exists  a 
"nexus  between  the  status  asserted  by  the 
litigant [s]  and  the  clalmls)  (they  present]." 
Plast  V.  Cohen,  392  VS.  83.  103.  88  S.Ct.  1043, 
30  L.Ed.2d  947  (1968). 

Further,  we  are  satisfied  that  there  pres- 
ently exists  a  degree  of  contentiousness  be- 
tween Roe  and  Hallford  and  the  defendant 
to  establish  a  "case  of  actual  controversy" 
as  required  by  Title  38.  United  States  Code. 
Section  2301.  Oolden  v.  Zwlckler.  304  U.S.  103. 
80  S.Ct.  056.  23  l^XAM.  113  (1060). 

Each  plaintiff  seeks  as  relief,  first,  a  Judg- 
ment declaring  the  Texas  Abortion  Laws  un- 
constitutional on  their  face  and.  secoitd,  an 
Injunction  against  their  enforcement.  The 
nature  of  the  relief  requested  suggests  the 
order  In  which  the  Issues  presented  should 
be  passed  upon.'  Accordingly,  we  see  the  Is- 
sues presented  as  follows: 

I.  Are  plaintiffs  entitled  to  a  declaratory 
judgment  that  the  Texas  Abortion  Laws  are 
unconstitutional  on  their  face? 

n.  Are  plaintiffs  entitled  to  an  Injtmctlon 
against  the  enforcement  of  these  laws? 

I 

Defendants  have  suggested  tbaX  this  Court 
should  abstain  from  rendering  a  declsloii  on 
plaintiffs'  request  for  a  decdantcny  judg- 
ment. However,  we  are  guided  to  an  opposite 
conclusion  by  the  authority  of  ZwU^ler  v. 
Koota,  389  U.S.  341.  348-240.  88  8.Ct.  SOI.  10 
LJ9d.3d444  (1067): 

"The  Judge-made  doctrine  <tf  ahatentlon 
*  *  *  sanctions  •  •  •  tacmipn  only  in  nar- 
rowly limited  'q>eclal  circumstances.'  •  •  • 
One  of  the  'special  chxsumsrtances'  •  •  •  is 
the  susceptibility  of  a  state  statute  of  a  con- 
struction by  the  state  courts  that  would 
avoid  or  modify  the  constitutional  question." 

The  Court  In  Zwlckler  v.  Koota  subse- 
quently quoted  from  United  States  v.  Living- 
ston, 170  P3upp.  9,  12-13  (EJD.  8.C.  1959)  : 

"Regard  for  the  interest  and  sovereignty  of 
the  state  and  reluctance  needlessly  to  adjudi- 
cate constitutional  Issues  may  require  a  fed- 
eral Dlstriot  Coiut  to  abstain  from  adjudi- 
cation If  the  parties  may  avail  thons^ves  of 
an  appropriate  procedure  to  obtain  state  In- 
terpretation of  state  laws  requMng  omstruc* 
tlon.  •  •  •  The  dedston  In  (Harrison  v. 
NJIJLCP..  360  UJ3.  167.  70  S.Ct.  1026,  3  LJU. 
ad  1163],  however,  Is  not  a  broad  eni!ycllcal 
commanding  automatic  remission  to  the 
state  courts  of  all  federal  constitutional  ques- 
tions arising  In  the  applloatloa  of  state  stait- 
utes  •  •  •  Though  nevw  Interpreted  by  a 
state  court.  If  a  state  statute  Is  not  falily 
subject  to  an  interprstatton  which  will  avoid 
or  modify  the  federal  constMutlonal  questtoa. 
It  Is  the  duty  of  a  federal  court  to  decide  the 
federal  question  when  preeented  to  it.  Any 


otbar  course  would  Impose  szpenae  and  long 
delay  upon  the  litigants  without  hops  of  Its 
bearing  fruit."  • 

Inasmuch  as  there  Is  no  possibility  that 
state  question  adjudication  In  the  courts  of 
Texas  would  eliminate  the  necessity  for  this 
Coiut  to  pass  upon  plaintiffs'  Ninth  Amend- 
ment claim  or  Dr.  Hallford's  attack  on  Ar- 
ticle 1106  for  vagueness,  abstention  as  to 
their  request  tor  declaratory  Judgment  la 
unwarranted.  Compare  City  of  Chicago  v. 
Atchison  T.  &  SJJl.  Co.,  357  UJ3.  77.  84,  78 
S.Ct.  1063,  3  L.Ed.3d  1174  (1958),  with  Reetz 
V.  Bozanlch,  397  U.8.  83.  00  S.Ct.  788,  25  L-Ed. 
3d  68  (1970). 

On  the  merits,  plaintiffs  argue  as  their 
principal  contention'  that  the  Texas  Abor- 
tion Laws  must  be  declared  unconstitu- 
tional because  they  deprive  single  women 
and  married  couples  of  their  right,  secured 
by  the  Ninth  Amendment.*  to  choose  whether 
to  have  children.  We  agree. 

The  essence  of  the  Interest  sought  to  be 
protected  here  is  the  right  of  choice  over 
events  which,  by  their  character  and  conse- 
quences, bear  in  a  fundamental  '"■^""«'  on 
the  privacy  of  Individuals.  The  manner  by 
which  such  Interests  are  secured  by  the 
Ninth  Amendment  is  Illustrated  by  the 
conciUTlng  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Goldberg 
in  Orlswold  v.  Connecticut,  381  U.S.  479,  403. 
85  S.Ct.  1678.  14  L.Ed.ad  610  (1066) : 

"(T]he  Ninth  Amendment  shows  a  belief 
of  the  Constitution's  authon  that  funda- 
mental rights  exist  that  are  not  ex- 
pressly enumerated  In  the  first  eight 
amendments  and  intent  that  the  list  of  rights 
Included  there  not  be  deemed  exhaiis- 
tlve."  •  •  • 

"The  Ninth  Amendment  simply  shows  the 
Intent  of  the  Constitution's  authors  that 
other  fundamental  personal  rights  should  not 
be  denied  such  protection  <x  disparaged  In 
any  other  way  simply  because  they  are  not 
specifically  listed  in  the  first  eight  constitu- 
tional amendments."  (Emphasis  added.)  * 

Relative  sanctuaries  for  such  "fundamen- 
tal" interests  have  been  established  for  the 
family,"*  the  marital  couple."  and  the  Indi- 
vidual." 

Freedom  to  choose  In  the  matter  of  abor- 
tions has  been  accorded  the  status  of  a 
"fundamental"  right  In  every  case  coming 
to  the  attention  of  this  Court  where  the 
question  has  been  raised.  Babbltz  v.  McCann. 
313  P.  Supp.  725  (EJ3.  Wls.1070);  People  v. 
Belous,  80  Cal.  14>tr.  364,  458  P.2d  194  (Cal. 
1960);  State  v.  Munaon,  (South  Dakota  Cir- 
cuit Coiirt,  Pennington  County,  April  6. 
1070).  Accord.  United  States  v.  ViUtch.  306 
P.  Supp.  1032  (DX>.C.106e) .  The  California 
Supreme  Court  In  Belous  stated : 

"The  fundamental  right  of  the  woman  to 
choose  whether  to  bear  children  follows  from 
the  Supreme  Court's  and  this  court's  repeat- 
ed acknowledgement  of  a  'right  of  privacy'  or 
'liberty'  In  matters  related  to  marriage,  fam- 
ily, and  sex."  80  Cal.  Rptr.  at  360,  458.  P.3d  at 
199. 

The  District  Court  In  Vuitch  wrote: 

"There  has  been  •  •  •  an  increasing  Indi- 
cation in  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  that  as  a  secular  mat- 
ter a  woman's  liberty  and  right  of  privacy 
extends  to  family,  marriage  and  sex  matters 
and  may  well  Include  the  right  to  remove 
an  unwanted  child  at  least  in  early  stages 
of  pregnancy."  305  P.Supp.  at  1085. 

Wrltmg  about  Grlswold  v.  Connecticut, 
supra,  and  the  decisions  leading  up  to  It, 
former  Associate  Justice  Tom  C.  Clark  ob- 
served: 

"The  result  of  these  decisions  Is  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  concept  that  there  is  a  certain 
aone  of  Individual  privacy  which  la  pro- 
tected by  the  Constitution.  Unless  ths  Stats 
has  a  compelUng  subordinating  Interest  that 
outweighs  the  Individual  rights  of  human 
beings.  It  may  not  Interfere  with  a  person's 
marrlskge,  home,  children  and  day-to-day 
living  habits.  This  Is  one  of  the  most  funda- 
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mantal  oonetpto  that  th«  PowuUoc  Vatha  « 
had  In  mind  when  they  draf  tad  Um  Const  i- 
tutlon."  » 

Slnea  tbm  Tazaa  Abortion  Laura  Infrln^ 
upon  plalnitlffa'  fundamantal  rlgbt  to  cboo  la 
wbatnar  to  hava  ohlldran.  tha  burdan  la  c  a 
tha  dafandant  to  damonstrata  to  tha  aatl 
faction  of  tha  Court  that  auch  Infrlngamai  t 
la  naoaaaary  to  support  a  oompalllng  atatk 
Intaraat.**  The  defendant  haa  failed  to  maifc 
thla.  burdan.  [ 

To  be  sure,  tha  dafandant  haa  praaMitM 
the  Court  with  aaveral  oompaUlns  Juatlflca' 
tlons  for  atata  praaanca  In  tha  area  of  abor- 
tions. Thaaa  Include  tha  legltlmata  Intagaafa 
of  the  state  In  seeing  to  It  that  abortlona  an 
performed  by  conqwtent  i>ersona  and  In  ade- 
quate sxuTOundlnca.  Conoam  over  abortloi 
of  tha  "quUskened"  fatua  may  well  rank  ai 
another  auoh  mtareat.  The  dllSoidty  with  thi 
Texas  Abortion  Laws  la  that,  even  if  they  pro- 
mote thaaa  lnteraata.>*  thay  far  outatrlp  Cheat 
Juatlfloatlona  In  ttielr  ImfMKSt  by  prohibiting 
all  abortions  except  thoee  performed  "foi 
the  puipoae  of  easing  tha  Ufa  of  tha 
mother."  >• 

It  la  axiomatic  that  the  fact  that  a  statu- 
tory schema  aervea  permissible  or  even  com- 
pelling state  Interesta  will  not  saye  It  from 
the  consequencea  of  unconstitutional  over-l 
breadth.  X.9..  ThomhlU  ▼.  Alabama.  310  UJS. 
Buchanan  v.  Batchelor,  308  F.8upp.  739  (NJD. 
Tex.  1970).  WhUe  the  Ninth  Amendment 
right  to  choose  to  have  an  abortion  Is  not 
unquallllad  or  unfettered,  a  statute  de- 
Blgned  to  regulate  the  clrctimatancea  of  abor- 
tlona must  reatrlct  Its  scope  to  compelling 
state  Intereata.  There  Is  unconstitutional 
overbreadth  In  the  Texas  Abortion  Laws  be- 
cauae  the  Texas  Legislature  did  not  limit 
the  scope  of  the  statutes  to  such  Interests. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Texas  statutea.  In  their 
monolithic  interdiction,  sweep  far  beyond 
any  areas  of  compelling  state  Interest. 

Not  only  are  the  Texas  Abortion  Lawi 
unconstitutionally  overbroad,  they  are  alsc 
unconstitutionally  vague.  Tlie  Supreme 
Court  has  declared  that  "a  statute  whlcb 
either  forbids  or  requires  the  doing  of  as 
act  In  terms  so  va^e  that  men  of  oommoo 
Intelligence  must  necessarily  guess  at  Iti 
naeanlng  and  differ  as  to  Its  application  vio- 
lates the  first  essential  of  due  process  of 
law."  Connally  v.  General  Construction  Co., 
389  UJB.  388,  391,  48  S.Ct.  138.  70  L.Ed.  333 
(1938).  "No  one  may  be  required  at  peril 
of  Ufa.  Uberty  or  property  to  apecuUta  ai 
to  the  meaning  of  penal  statutes.  AU  an 
entitled  to  be  Informed  as  to  what  the  Stat* 
commands  or  forbids."  Ijanaetta  v.  New  Jerf 
sey.  308  U.S.  461,  453.  59  S.Ct.  818,  83  LJd  . 
888  ( 1939) .  5ee  oZjo  Olacclo  v.  Pennaylvanlt , 
383  U.S.  399,  403-403.  86  S.Ct.  518,  16  L.Bd.a  I 
447  (1986).  Under  this  standard  the  Tsxa  1 
statutes  fail  the  vagueness  test. 

The  Texas  Abortion  Laws  faU  to  provld  1 
Dr.    Hallf ord    and   physicians    of   his   claa  1 
with  proper  notice  of  what  acta  In  their  daU; 
practice  and  consultation  wlU  subject  then 
to  criminal  liability.  Article  1196  provldM] 

"Nothing  in  this  chapter  applies  to  an 
abortion  procured  or  attempted  by  medicall 
advice  for  the  piurpoae  of  saving  the  life  of 
the  mother." 

It  is  apparent  that  there  are  grave  and 
manifold  uncertainties  in  the  application  of 
Article    1198.   How   likely   must   death    be? 
Must  death  be  certain  If  the  abortion  Is  not 
performed?  Is  It  enough  that  the  woman 
could  not  undergo  birth  without  an  ascer 
talnably   higher   poaslblUty  of  death   thai 
would  normaUy  be  the  case?  What  If  thcj 
woman  threatened  suldde  If  the  abortlo 
was   not   performed?   How  imminent   mui 
death  be  If  the  abortion  Is  not  performed 
Is  it  sufficient  if  having  the  chUd  wlU  shorte 
the  life  of  the  woman  by  a  number  of  years 
These  questions  simply  cannot  be  an8weie< 

The  grave  uncertainties  in  the  ^ppUcatlo; 
of  Article  1198  and  the  consequent  uncei 
talnty  concerning  criminal  UabOlty  unde 
the  related  abortion  statutes  are  more  thai 


sufficient  to  render  the  Texas  Abortion  Laws 
unoonstltutlonaUy  vague  In  violation  of  the 
Dua  Procaaa  Clauae  of  tha  Fourteenth 
Amendment. 

n 

Wa  coma  OnaUy  to  a  conaldaraUoD  of 
the  approprlataneaa  of  plalntlffa'  raquaat 
for  injunetlva  rallef .  Plalntlffa  have  aaaeat- 
ed  in  oral  argument  that,  ahoold  the  Court 
declare  tha  Taxaa  Abortion  Lawa  umooostl- 
tutlooal.  that  dadalon  would  of  Itaalf  war- 
mnt  tha  lawianca  of  an  Injunction  agatnat 
atata  anforoemsmt  of  the  statutea.  Bowavar, 
tha  Court  la  of  tha  opinion  that  It  muat  ab- 
italn  from  granting  tha  |njiinffti<m. 

Claazly.  the  queatlon  whether  to  abstain 
oonoemlng  an  injunction  against  tha  en- 
foroamant  of  state  criminal  laws  la  dlyoresa 
from  concerns  of  abstention  In  rendering  a 
declaratory  Judgment.  Quoting  from  ZwlcUer 
T.  Koota. 

"[A]  request  for  a  declaratory  Judgment 
that  a  state  statute  Is  overbroad  on  Ita  face 
must  be  ooosldared  Indapandantly  of  any 
request  for  Injunctive  rtf  laf  against  anforoa- 
mant  of  that  statute.  Wa  hold  that  a  federal 
dlstolct  court  has  tha  duty  to  dedda  tha  ap- 
proprlatenaaa  and  merits  of  tha  declaratory 
request  Irrespective  of  Its  condualon  aa  to 
the  propriety  of  the  laauanca  of  the  Injunc- 
tion." 380  UJB.  at  3M,  88  S.Ct.  at  399. 

The  strong  reluctance  of  federal  oourta  to 
Interfere  with  the  proceas  of  state  criminal 
procedure  waa  reflected  In  Dombrowakl  t. 
Pflster,  380  VS.  479.  484-488,  86  S.Ct.  1118, 
1130-31,  14  LJM  ad  23  (1988) : 

"(The]  Court  haa  reoognlxed  that  federal 
Interference  with  a  Stated  good-faith  ad- 
ministration of  Its  criminal  lawa  la  peculi- 
arly Inconalatent  with  our  federal  frame- 
work. It  Is  generaUy  to  be  assumed  that  sUte 
courts  and  proeecutors  will  observe  constitu- 
tional llmltatlona  aa  expounded  by  thla 
Coiirt.  and  that  tha  man  poaalbUlty  of  nto- 
naous  Initial  ^pUcatlon  of  constitutional 
standards  wlU  usually  not  amount  to  tha  Ir- 
reparabla  Injury  neoaaary  to  Justify  a  dla- 
rupUon  of  ordeily  state  procaadlncs." 

Thla  fMaral  policy  of  ncn-lnterf aranca  with 
state  criminal  proaaoutlona  must  ba  fol- 
lowed except  In  eaaea  where  "statutaa  are 
JusUflably  attacked  on  their  face  aa  abridg- 
ing free  eiprearton."  or  when  statutea  an 
JusUflably  attacked  "tm  spiled  for  the  pur- 
poee  of  discouraging  protected  aottvttlea.'' 
Dombrowakl  t.  Pflster,  880  VS.  at  48»-490, 

88  8.ot.  at  iiaa. 

Neither  of  the  above  prerequlaltea  can  be 
found  hen.  WhUa  plalntlffa'  flrst  substantive 
argument  resta  on  notions  of  privacy  which 
are  to  a  degree  common  to  the  First  and 
Ninth  Amendmanta.  we  do  not  bdleva  that 
plaintiffs  can  aarloualy  argue  that  tha  Texas 
Abortion  Lawa  an  vulnerable  "on  thalr  face 
aa  abridging  fna  expreeslon."  "  Further,  de- 
Uberate  i^iplleatlon  of  tha  statutaa  'Yor  the 
purpoae  of  dlaoouraglng  protected  actintlea" 
haa  not  been  aUeged.  Wa  therefcwe  conclude 
that  we  must  abstain  from  lasrUng  an  In- 
junction against  enforcement  of  the  Texas 
Abortion  Laws. 

CONCLUXIOK 

In  the  absence  of  any  contested  Issues  of 
fact,  we  hold  that  the  motions  for  summary 
Judgment  of  the  plaintiff  Boa  and  plalntlff- 
Intervenor  Hallford  ahould  be  granted  as  to 
their  request  for  declantory  Judgment.  In 
granting  declantory  nllef ,  wa  flnd  the  Texas 
Abortion  Iawb  unconstitutional  for  vague- 
neea  and  overt>readth.  though  for  the  rnasons 
henin  stated  we  decline  to  laaue  an  Injunc- 
tion. We  need  not  hen  delineate  the  factors 
which  could  qualify  the  rt^t  of  a  mother  to 
have  an  abortion.  It  la  sufficient  to  state 
that  lagWatlon  concerning  abortions  must 
addreaa  Itaelf  to  mon  than  a  ban  negation 
of  that  right. 

juDoianrr 

Tlila  aetkm  cams  on  for  hearing  on  mo- 
tkma  ftar  summary  Judgment  before  a  thrsa- 
Judga  court  mmpnaail  of  Irving  L.  Ooldbng. 


Cireult  Judge.  Sarah  T.  Hnghaa  and  W.  ic. 
Tkylcr.  Jr.,  Dlatrlet  Judgaa.  Tlia  dafandant  in 
both  caaaa  la  Henry  Wade.  DIstilct  Attorney 
of  Dallaa  County.  Tsxaa.  In  on*  actkm  plaln- 
tlffa an  John  and  Uary  Doa.  hurtiand  and 
wife,  and  In  the  other  Jana  Boa  and  Jamas 
Hubert  Hallford.  1U>..  Intervener. 

The  caaa  having  bean  heard  on  tha  marlta, 
tha  Court,  upon  oonaldantlon  of  affidavlta. 
brleta  and  argumenta  of  counsel,  llnda  aa 
foOowa: 

Findinga  of  foot 

(1)  Plaintiff  Jana  Boa.  plalntlff-lntarvenor 
Jamaa  Hubert  Hallford.  IfJD.,  and  tha  mem- 
ban  of  their  reapactlva  rlsssns  have  atand- 
Ing  to  bring  thla  lawsuit. 

(3)  Plalntlffa  John  and  Mary  Doe  failed  to 
aUaga  facta  suffidant  to  create  a  preaent  con- 
troversy and  tharefon  do  not  have  atanding 

(3)  Artldea  1181. 1193, 1193, 1194  and  1198 
of  tha  Texaa  Penal  Code,  hanlnaftar  rafemd 
to  aa  the  Texaa  Abortion  Lawa.  an  ao  written 
aa  to  deprive  single  women  and  married  per- 
sona of  the  opportunity  to  chooae  whether  to 
have  ohUdnn. 

(4)  The  Texaa  Abortion  Lawa  an  so 
vaguely  worded  aa  to  produce  gnve  and 
manifold  uncertalntlea  concerning  the  clr- 
cumstancea  which  would  produce  criminal 
llabUlty. 

Oonelusitms  of  law 
(1)  Thla  case  is  a  proper  one  for  a  three- 
Judge  court. 

(3)  Abatentlon,  oonoemlng  plaintiffs'  re- 
queat  for  a  declaratory  Judgment.  Is  unwar- 
ranted. 

(8)  Th*  fundamental  right  of  aingle 
women  and  married  penona  to  choose 
whether  to  have  children  la  protected  by  tbe 
Ninth  Amendment,  through  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment. 

(4)  The  Texas  Abortion  Laws  Infringe 
upon  this  right. 

(5)  The  defendant  has  not  demonstrated 
that  tbe  infringement  of  plaintiffs'  Ninth 
Amendment  rights  by  the  Texas  Abortion 
Laws  la  necessary  to  support  a  compelling 
atate  Interest. 

(8)  Tlie  Texas  Abortion  Laws  are  conse- 
quently void  on  their  face  because  they  are 
unconstitutionally  overbroad. 

(7)  The  Texas  Abortion  Lawa  are  void  on 
their  face  because  they  are  vague  In  violation 
of  the  Due  Process  Clause  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment. 

(8)  Abatentlon,  oonc«^ing  plalntlffa'  re- 
quest for  an  injunction  against  the  enforce- 
ment of  tbe  Texas  Abortion  Laws,  is  war- 
ranted. 

It  is  therefore  ordered,  adjiidged  and 
decreed  that:  (1)  the  complaint  of  John  and 
Mary  Doe  be  dismlased;  (2)  the  Texas  Abor- 
tion Laws  are  declared  void  on  their  face 
for  unconstitutional  overbreadth  and  for 
vagueneaa;  (3)  plaintiffs'  application  for  in- 
Jimctlon  be  dlsmlsaed. 

rOOTNOTES 

>  On  March  3,  1970,  plaintiff  Jane  Roe  filed 
her  original  oomplalnt  In  OA-8-8e90-B  imder 
the  Flrat.  Fourth,  Fifth,  Eighth,  Ninth,  and 
Fourteenth  Amendments  to  the  United  States 
Constitution.  She  aUeged  Jurisdiction  to  be 
conferred  upon  the  Court  by  Title  38,  United 
States  Code,  Sections  1331,  1848.  2301,  3303. 
2281,  and  3284  and  by  TlUe  43,  United  States 
Code,  Section  1983.  On  April  33,  plaintiff  Roe 
amended  her  complaint  to  sue  "on  behalf  of 
herself  and  all  others  slmllarty  sltaated." 

On  March  33.  James  Hubert  Hallford,  MJ3., 
was  given  leave  to  Intervene.  Hallf<»d'8  com- 
plaint recited  the  same  constitutional  and 
Jurisdictional  grounds  as  the  complaint  of 
plaintiff  Roe.  According  to  his  petition  for 
Intervention,  Hallford  seeks  to  r^tresent 
"himself  and  the  class  of  people  wtK>  are 
phyaleians,  licensed  to  practice  medicine  un- 
d«r  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Texaa  and  who 
fear  futun  proaecutlon." 

On  March  3, 1970,  plalntlffa  John  and  Mary 
Doe  filed  their  original  complaint  In  OA-S- 
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3691-C.  The  ocnqilalnt  of  plalntlffa  Doe 
recited  tha  aasna  ccnatltutlonal  and  Jurladlo- 
ttonal  v<ounda  aa  bad  t2ia  complaint  of  plain- 
tiff Boa  in  aAr-8-S890  and,  like  Boe.  plains 
tiffs  Doa  sobaaquantty  amended  their  com- 
plaint so  as  to  aasart  a  class  action. 

Plalntlffa  Boa  and  Doe  have  adopted  paeu- 
donyma  for  purpoaea  of  anonymity. 
1  Article  tt9t  AborMon 

If  any  person  ahaU  designedly  administer 
to  a  pregnant  woman  or  knowingly  procure  to 
be  administered  arlth  her  consent  any  drug 
or  medicine,  or  shaU  use  towards  her  any 
violence  or  means  whatever  externally  or  In- 
temaUy  appUed.  and  thereby  procure  an 
ftbortlon,  ha  ShaU  be  confined  in  the  peni- 
tentiary not  lees  than  two  nor  more  than 
five  yean;  If  It  be  done  without  her  consent, 
tbe  punli^unant  ahaU  be  doubled.  By  "abor- 
tion" la  meant  that  the  life  of  tbe  fetus  or 
embryo  shaU  be  destroyed  in  tbe  woman's 
womb  or  that  a  premature  birth  thereof  be 
caused. 
Article  1192  rumiaMng  the  Meant 

Whoever  furnishes  the  means  for  procur- 
ing an  abortion  knowing  tbe  purpose   In- 
tended Is  guUty  as  an  accomplice. 
Article  1193  Attempt  at  Ahortion 

It  the  means  used  shall  fall  to  produce  an 
abortion,  the  offender  Is  nevertheless  guUty 
of  an  attempt  to  produce  abortion,  provided 
it  be  shown  that  such  means  were  calcu- 
lated to  produce  that  result,  and  shaU  be 
fined  not  less  than  one  hundred  nor  more 
than  one  thousand  dollan. 
Article  1194  Murder  In  Producing  Abortion 

If  the  death  of  the  mother  Is  occasioned  by 
an  abortion  so  produced  or  by  an  attempt  to 
effect  tbe  same  it  is  mxirder. 

Article  1196  By  Medical  Advice 

Nothing  In  this  chapter  applies  to  an  abor- 
tion procured  or  attempted  by  medical  ad- 
vice for  the  purpose  of  saving  the  life  of 
tbe  mother. 

*  By  tbe  authority  of  Griavold.  Dr.  Hallford 
has  standing  to  relse  the  rights  of  hia  pa- 
tients, single  women  and  married  couples,  as 
well  as  rights  of  his  own. 

*  "|I]n  ruling  on  standing.  It  is  both  appro- 
priate and  neoeeeary  to  look  to  tbe  substan- 
tive Usues  •  *  *  to  determine  whether 
there  Is  a  logical  nexus  between  the  statutes 
asserted  and  the  claim  sought  to  be  adjudi- 
cated." Flaat  V.  COhen.  393  U.S.  83.  103.  88 
8.Ct.  1943.  30  LJBd.  ad  947  ( 1968) . 

•Zwlckler  v.  Koota.  889  U.S.  341.  364.  88 
S.Ct.  391,  19  L.  BdJd  444  (1967):  Cameron  v. 
Johnson,  390  UJS.  811,  615,  88  S.Ct.  1836,  30 
L.Ed.2d  182  (1988). 

•389  U.S.  at  360-361,  88  S.Ct.  at  396-897. 
(Citations  omitted.) 

^  Aside  from  their  Ninth  Amendment  and 
vagueness  arguments,  plaintiffs  have  pre- 
sented an  array  of  constitutional  arguments. 
However,  as  plaintiffs  conceded  in  oral  argu- 
ment, these  additional  arguments  are  periph- 
eral to  the  main  Issues.  Consequently,  thay 
will  not  be  passed  upon. 

>  "The  enumeration  In  the  Constitution,  of 
certain  rlghta  shall  not  be  construed  to  deny 
or  disparage  othen  retained  by  the  people." 

*  At  493,  85  S.Ct.  at  1688  the  opinion  states: 
"In  determining  which  rights  are  fundamen- 
tal. Judges  are  not  left  at  large  to  decide  cases 
In  light  of  their  personal  and  private  notions. 
Rather,  they  muat  look  to  the  'traditions  and 
IcoUectlve]  conscience  of  our  people'  to  de- 
termine whether  a  principle  is  'so  rooted 
(there]  *  •  *  as  to  be  ranked  as  funda- 
mental'. Snyder  v.  (Commonwealth  of]  Mas- 
sachusetts, 291  U.S.  97,  105  (54  S.Ct.  330,  78 
L.Ed.  674].  The  Inquiry  Is  whether  a  right 
Involved  'is  of  such  a  character  that  It  can- 
not t>e  denied  vrlthout  violating  thoae  "fun- 
damental principles  of  Uberty  and  Justice 
which  Ue  at  the  base  of  all  our  clvU  and  poUt- 
ical  Institutions."  •  •  •  •  PoweU  v.  Alabama. 
287  U.S.  46,  67  (53  S.Ct.  58,  77  LAI.  158]." 

"Pierce  v.  Society  of  SIsten.  368  U.8.  810. 


48  8.0t.  871.  80  UUL  1070  (1925):  Meyer  v. 
Nsbraaka.  282  U.a.  890.  48  S.Ot.  828.  87  LAL 
1042  (1923):  and  Prlnos  v  Commonwealth  of 
Maaaadiusetts,  821  UJS.  168,  64  SXX.  488,  88 
LJDd.  846   (1944). 

u  ijovlng  V.  Commonwealth  of  Virginia.  888 
UJB.  1.  87  S.Ct.  1817,  18  LJUAl  1010  (1087): 
Orlawold  v.  Connecticut,  381  UB  479.  86  SX7t. 
1678. 14  LJBd.2d  610  (1966) :  and  Buchanan  v. 
Batchelor,  808  F.8upp.  729  (NJ>.Tex.l970). 

X  Skinner  v.  Oklahoma.  816  UJ3.  636.  83 
S.Ct.  1110,  86  L.Bd.  1666  (1943):  and  Stanley 
V.  Oeorgla.  394  UJ9.  567,  89  S.Ct.  1248.  33  L.Bd. 
2d  642  (1968). 

u Religion,  MoraUty,  and  Abortion:  A 
Constitutional  Appraisal,  2  Loyola  Univ. 
URer.  1,  8  (1969) .  Mr.  Justice  Clark  goes  on 
to  write,  «•  •  •  abortion  falls  within  that 
sensitive  area  of  privacy — the  marital  rela- 
tion. One  of  the  basic  valuea  of  thla  privacy 
is  birth  control,  as  evidenced  by  the  Oriswold 
decision.  Orlswold's  act  was  to  prevent  for- 
mation of  the  fetus.  This,  the  Court  found, 
was  constitutionally  protected.  If  an  Individ- 
ual may  prevent  contraception,  why  can  he 
not  nullify  that  conception  when  prevention 
haa  faUed?"  Id.  at  9. 

'•  "In  a  long  series  of  cases  this  Court  has 
held  that  where  fundamental  personal  Ub- 
ertles  are  Involved,  they  may  not  be 
abridged  by  the  States  simply  on  a  showing 
that  a  regulatory  statute  has  some  rational 
relationship  to  tbe  effectuation  of  a  proper 
state  purpose.  'Where  there  Is  a  algnlflcant 
encroachment  upon  personal  Uberty.  tbe 
State  may  prevaU  only  upon  showing  a  aub- 
orrtlnatlng  Interest  which  Is  compelling.' 
Batee  v.  (City  of]  Uttle  Rock,  861  VS.  618, 
634  [80  S.Ct.  412.  4  L.Ed.3d  480]."  Oriswold  v. 
Connecticut,  381  VS.  479,  497,  85  S.Ct.  1678. 
14  L.Ed.3d  510  (1965)  (conciuring  opinion  of 
Mr.  Justice  Qoldbeig).  See  also  Kramer  v. 
Union  Free  School  District,  395  VS.  631,  89 
S.Ct.  1886.  33  L.Ed.3d  683  (1909). 

"It  is  not  clear  whether  the  Texas  laws 
presently  serve  tbe  interests  asserted  by  the 
defendant.  For  Instance,  tbe  Court  gathers 
from  a  reading  of  the  challenged  statutes 
that  they  presently  would  permit  an  abor- 
tion "for  the  purpose  of  saving  the  Ufe  of 
the  mother"  to  be  performed  anptohere  and 
quite  possibly  by  one  other  than  a  physician. 

"Article  1196. 

"  "[T]he  door  is  not  open  to  all  who  would 
test  the  validity  of  state  statutes  or  conduct 
a  federaUy  supervised  pre-trial  of  a  state 
prosecution  by  the  simple  expedient  of  al- 
leging that  the  prosecution  somehow  affects 
Flrat  Amendment  rights."  PcHter  v.  Klmzey, 
300  F.  Supp.  993.  995  (NX>.Oa.l970) . 

[United  States  District  Court,  N.  D.  lUUu^, 

E.  D.— Jan.  39,  1971] 

Jans  Dos  Cask 

Jane  Doe  and  Sally  Roe.  suing  on  behalf 
of  themselves  and  aU  othen  similarly  situ- 
ated, and  David  N.  Danforth,  MX).,  Charlea 
Flelda.  MJ).,  Ralph  M.  Wynn,  MX).,  and 
Frederick  P.  Zuspan.  MX).,  suing  on  behalf 
of  themselves  and  aU  othen  similarly  altu- 
ated.  Plaintiffs. 

Mary  Poe,  by  her  mother,  Pauline  Poe, 
suing  on  behalf  of  beraelf,  and  aU  othen 
almllarly  altuated,  IntervexUng  Plaintiff,  v. 
William  J.  Scott,  Attorney  Oaneral  of  tha 
State  of  minola,  and  Edward  V.  Hanrahan, 
State'a  Attorney  of  Cook  County,  nilnoia. 
Defendants. 

Dr.  Bart  Heffeman.  Intervening  Defendant. 

Civ.  A.  No.  70  C  896. 

Action  for  declaratory  and  Injuncttva  re- 
lief ffh*"^^"g<"c  coostltutlonaUty  of  minola 
abortion  statute.  Tha  threa-Judge  Dlatrlet 
Court.  Swygert.  Chief  Cireult  Judge,  bald 
that  the  nilnols  abortion  atatute.  by  fore- 
Ing  the  birth  of  every  fetoa.  no  matter  how 
defective  or  how  Intensely  unwantad  by  Its 
jfuture  parents,  displayed  no  legitimately 
compeUlng  state  interest  In  fetal  life  which 
would  Justify  Intrusion  on  woman's  privacy 


which  to  Involved  in  forcing  har  to  bear  an 
unwantad  chlU:  consequantly,  during  tha 
early  stagea  of  pregnancy— at  Isaat  during 
tha  flrst  trimester — the  state  may  not  pro- 
hibit, rsatrlct  or  otherwlae  limit  women'a 
aoesas  to  abortion  prooaduraa  performad  by 
llcenaad    phyaleians  operating   in   Ucansart 


Plalntlffa'  motion  for  aummary  Judgmant 
granted  and  defendanta'  motion  denied. 

OampbaU.  Senior  District  Judge,  dissented 
mnii  flisd  opinion. 

Sybllla  FHtasdie.  Hie  Roger  Baldwin 
Foundation  of  ACLV,  Inc.,  Susan  Oroasman, 
Ctaloaflo.  m..  for  plalntlffa:  ManliaU  Fatntr. 
Patner  tt  Karaganla.  Chicago.  HI.,  of  connael. 

Gordon  H.  8.  Scott.  Legal  Aid  Bureau.  Ghl- 
oago.  m..  for  Intervening  plaintiff  Mary  Poe. 

WUllam  J.  Scott.  Atty.  Oen.  Barnard  Ganla. 
Aast.  Atty.  Oan..  Edward  V.  Hanrahan.  State'a 
Atty..  Daniel  Ooman,  Jamaa  C.  Munmy.  Aast. 
State'a  Attys..  for  defendanta. 

Dennla  J.  Horan.  Thomaa  M.  Crisham  and 
Jerome  A.  Fraad.  Hlnahaw.  Ciilbartson. 
M"*'"**"".  Hoban  ft  FuUer.  Chicago.  Ul.,  for 
Intervening  defendant  Bart  Heffeman. 

Before  Swygert,  Chief  Circuit  Judge  Bob- 
son,  Chief  District  Judge,  and  CampbeU, 
Senior  District  Judge. 

mtOBAMDUM   OPimON 

Swygert,  Chief  Cireult  Judge. 

This  is  an  action  for  declantory  and  In- 
junctive rdlef  brought  to  declare  that  the 
nilnoto  abortion  statute  ^  to  violative  of  tUe 
United  States  Constitution  for  one  or  more 
reasons.*  After  a  three-Judge  district  covirt 
waa  convened  the  partlea  were  ordered  to  re- 
strict their  arguments  to  the  allegations  that 
the  statute  Is  unoonstltutlonaUy  vague  and 
unconstitutionally  Invadea  the  privacy  of 
pregnant  women.  Orel  argument  was  heard, 
and  the  case  is  now  before  us  on  a  multi- 
plicity ot  motlona  Including  cross-motions 
of  plaintiffs  and  defendants  for  stunmary 
Judgment. 

Plaintiffs  Doe  and  Boe,  suing  anonymously 
on  behalf  of  tbemsrives  and  aU  other  women 
similarly  situated,  assert  that  they  were  un- 
able to  obtain  legal,  medloaUy  safe  abortions 
In  niinote  becaxise  Uxelr  phyaleians  reason- 
ably beUeved  that  they  oould  not  perform 
such  an  operation  upon  the  plaintiffs  with- 
out fear  ot  prosecution  by  defendant  law  en- 
forcement crfBclals  pursuant  to  the  challenged 
statute.  Plaintiff  Doe,  a  woman  of  meana, 
subsequently  had  a  successful  abortion  per- 
formed In  Great  Britain.  wbUe  plaintiff  Boe. 
who  to  Indigent,  was  oompeUed  to  bear  an 
unwanted  diUd  since  the  <^>tion  of  a  foreign 
abortion  was  economlcaUy  forecloaed.  Plaln- 
tlffa Danforth,  Fields,  Wynn  and  Zuqian.  aU 
Ucenaed  physicians,  sue  on  bdialf  of  them- 
sdvee.  and  aU  other  similarly  altuated  phyal- 
dana.  aUeglng  that  the  existence  of  the  Chal- 
lenged statute  Interf  erea  with  and  advenely 
affecta  their  ablUty  to  conduct  their  medical 
praotlcea  with  proper  reg^ud  for  their  pa- 
tlenta'  best  Interesta.  lutemnlng  plaintiff 
Poe  to  a  high  school  girl  who  waa  pregnant 
aa  a  reault  of  a  forcible  rape  and  auea  anony- 
mously by  her  mother  aa  next  friend  aaaert- 
Ing  the  aame  claims  aa  Doe  and  Boe.* 

The  prlndpal  defendanU  an  William  J. 
SooU.  Attorney  General  of  the  State  of  n- 
Ilnoto.  and  Edward  V.  Hanrahan.  State'a  At- 
torney of  Cook  Coimty.  Ulnoto.  Both  an 
law  enforcement  offldato  of  the  State  of  H- 
llnois  who  are  charged  with  enforcing  Its 
laws.  Including  the  challenged  statute.  In- 
tervening defendant  Heffeman  is  a  licensed 
physician  who  has  been  granted  leave  to 
appear  herein  as  guardian  ad  litem  tor  thoee 
conceived  but  not  yet  born. 

Defendant  Scott  asserU  that  he  is  not  a 
proper  party  to  this  action.  Although  the  D- 
llnols  statutes  do  not  make  the  attorney 
general  the  chief  prosecutor  pursuant  to  the 
state's  criminal  statutes,  the  leading  nimoLs 
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case  clothes  bis  ofBce  with  the  samel  au- 
thority as  attorneys  general  at  the  wxn- 
mon  law.  In  Ferg\is  ▼.  Riusell,  370  HI.  |8(M, 
110  N.E.  130  (1915).  the  DUnoU  Supitme 
Court  held  that,  although  the  state  1«  0s- 
lat\ire  may  confer  powers  additional  to  tl  lOae 
Inherent  In  the  common  law  office  of  at- 
torney general.  It  may  not  dei>rlv«  the  o  Boe 
of  any  of  Its  historical  powers  and  du  U«s 
as  chief  legal  representative  of  the  state.* 
The  court  further  stated.  "(A]t  coounon  law 
the  Attorney  General  was  the  law  offloer\of 
the  crown  and  Its  chief  representative  In  me 
courts."*  Furthermore,  the  attorney  geneml 
has  conceded  that  he  Is  required  to  repre- 
sent the  people  of  the  state  before  the  su- 
preme court  In  all  matters  In  which  their 
terests  are  apparent  and  to  assist  In 
prosecution  of  any  criminal  trial  when  he 
lleves  the  people's  Interest  requires  It.*  _ 
deed,  the  overlap  of  the  powers  and  dutl 
of  the  state's  attorneys  of  the  several  oou 
ties  and  the  attorney  general  Is  such  that 
appears  that,  where  their  powers  are  con^ 
current,  either  officer  may  Initiate  appro 
prlate  proceedings  In  the  name  of  the  state 


what  Is  the  essential  meaning  of  "necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  the  woman's  life"  and 
like  words,  we  fall  to  see  how  those  who  may 
be  subject  to  the  statute's  proscriptions  can 
know  what  it  prohibits.  On  the  Issue  of 
vagueness,  we  are  In  agreement  with  the 
reasoning  of  People  v.  Belous  >*  and  Boe  v. 
Wade.>*  One  need  not  Inquire  In  great  depth 
as  to  the  meaning  of  such  words  as  "neces- 
sary" and  "preserve"  to  conclude  that  the 
holdings  of  those  cases  are  correct.  "Neces- 
sary" has  been  characterized  as  vague  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  >«  and  has  been 
similarly  described  by  other  courts."  It  is 
"a  word  susceptible  of  various  meanings."  It 
may  Import  absolute  physical  necessity  or 
IneviUblllty,  or  it  may  import  that  which 
Is  only  convenient,  useful,  appropriate,  prop- 
er, or  conducive  to  the  end  sought." 

The  word  "preserve"  Is  similarly  susceptible 
of  so  broad  a  range  of  connotations  as  to 
render  its  meaning  In  the  statute  gravely 
amorphous,  since  It  may  mean  anything  from 
maintaining  something  In  Its  status  quo  to 
preventing  the  total  destruction  of  some- 
thlng.«  The  treating  physician  who  beUeves 


f^««»w  |#A w^%/^iA«A«^o  A^    v*AO  uauxv  v/*    vuo  OMlv«3  14  UIIIIK.—     J,uc     bXVBbUl^    pUySlClan    WHO    OeUeVeS 

the  Other  has  not  acted.^  We  hold,  therefore]     an  abortion  is  medically  or  psycbiatrlcally  in- 
that  the  attorney  general  la  a  proper  partyt    dicated  thus  finds  himself  threatened  with 


defendant  in  this  action.  \ 

Defendants  challenge  the  standing  of  the 
plaintiffs  to  raise  the  claims  which  they 
assert.  The  female  plaintiffs  allege  that  the 
operation  of  the  statute  derived  them  of 
their  asserted  right  to  terminate  unwanted 
pregnancies  in  the  state  of  their  residence. 
They  assert  that  they  have  been  Injured 
either  by  having  been  forced  to  bear  tin- 
wanted  children  or  by  having  to  travel  to 
foreign  states  to  obtain  abortions  by  quali- 
fied medical  personnel.  We  have  no  doubt 
that,  "On  the  basts  of  plaintiffs'  substantive 
contentions,  •  •  •  there  •  •  •  exists  a 
'nexiu  between  the  status  asserted  by  the 
[female  plaintiffs]  and  the  clalm(8)  (they 
present) .'  "  •  The  standing  requirements  of 
Flast  V.  Cohen.  392  U.B.C.  83,  loa  S.Ct.  1942, 
20  L.Ed.  ad  947  (1968),  are  thus  satisfied  by 
the  Utlgatlve  posture  of  the  female  plaintiffs. 
Moreover,  the  phyalclan-plalnUffs  have 
standing  to  raise  the  claims  of  their  patients 
even  If  we  assume  that  no  Independent  claim 
of  theirs  could  withstand  a  motion  for  Judg- 
ment on  the  pleadings.*  All  plaintiffs  thus 
have  standing  to  raloe  the  claims  which  they 
assert. 


Plaintiffs  contend  that  the  Illinois  abortion 
statute  must  be  adjudged  unconstitutionally 
vague.  We  agree.  The  statute  prohlblU  all 
abortions  except  those  "performed  by  a  phy- 
sician •  •  •  In  a  licensed  hoepltal  or  othei 
licensed  medical  facility  because  neceuary 
for  the  preservation  of  the  iroman's  life." '« 
Plaintiffs  point  to  the  italicized  language  as 
the  basis  for  their  assertion  that  the  statute 
Is  invalid  under  the  due  process  clause  of  the 
fourteenth  amendment  because  of  tts  impre- 
cision. It  Is  clear  that,  aa  the  Supreme  Cotirt 
has  said : 


becoming  a  felon  as  well  as  with  the  poaal- 
blUty  of  losing  his  right  to  practice  his  pro- 
fession If  he  errs  in  the  legal  interpretation 
of  a  penal  statute,  the  words  of  which  have 
not  been  sufficiently  definite  for  courts  to 
agree  on  their  meaning.*"  This  is  precisely 
the  kind  of  situation  that  the  void-for- 
vagueness  doctrine  Is  Intended  to  prevent. 

n 
Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  statute  is 
vague,  its  practicable  effect  Is  to  make  abor- 
tion tinavallable  to  women  unless  there  Is 
a  reasonable  certainty  that  death  will  result 
from  a  continuation  of  pregnancy.  This  prac- 
tical effect  of  the  statute  constitutea  an  in- 
trusion on  constitutionally  protected  areas 
too  sweeping  to  be  Justified  as  necessary  to 
accomplish  any  compelling  sUte  Interest. 
These  protected  areas  are  womens  rights  to 
life,  to  control  over  their  own  bodies,  and 
to  freedom  and  privacy  In  matters  relating  to 
sex  and  procreation. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  long  recognized 
that  a  person  possesses  a  fundamental,  con- 
stitutionally protected  right  to  privacy  and 
freedom  In  certain  personal  and  Intimate 
matters,  especially  those  pertaining  to  the 
home  and  family."  This  right  was  developed 
and  applied  by  the  Supreme  Court  to  strike 
down  a  state's  birth  control  statute  In  Oris- 
wold  V.  Connecticut.**  The  Court  there  held 
that  "specific  guarantees  In  the  Bill  of  Rights 
have  penumbras,  formed  by  emanations  from 
those  guarantees  that  help  give  them  life 
and  substance.  •  •  •  Various  guarantees 
create  zones  of  privacy."**  Gristoold  set  out 
In  broad  terms  the  right  of  married  couples 
to  be  free  from  governmental  Intrusion  Into 
their  intimate  affairs: 
We  cannot  dlstlnguUh  the  interests  as- 

:' ^  I  serted  by  the  plaintiffs  In  this  case  from 

,.wiL  °'**  °^^  ^  required  at  pertl  of  life.  I  those  asserted  In  Grisuwld.  In  both  "ftlhe 
liberty  or  property  to  speculate  as  to  the  I  essence  of  the  Interest  sought  to  be  oro- 
meanlng  of  penal  statutes.  All  are  enUtled     tected  •   •  •  Is    the    right    of    choice    over 

^.^.^T"t?.,".**i  ^^.  **"'  ®****  """■  ^*^^  ^*»*<'''-  »»y  "»•»'  character  and  conse- 

f^^f^Jn                  ,        ''*'****'**•  ^^1«»>  Iquences.  bear  In  a  fundamental  manner  on 

either  forbids  or  requires  the  doing  of  an  act  \the  privacy  of  Individuals."  »•  It  is  as  true 

m  terms  so  vague  that  men  of  common  Intel-  kfter  conception  as  before  that  "there  Is  no 

Igence  must  necessarily  guess  at  Its  mean-  »pic  more  cloeely  Interwoven  with  the  In 


Ing  and  differ  as  to  Its  application,  violates 
the  first  essential  of  due  process  of  law." "  " 
The  question  thus  becomes  whether  men  of 
ordinary  Intelligence  must  guess  at  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words,  "neoeasary  for  the  prwerva- 
tlon  of  the  woman's  life." 

We  note  at  the  outset  that  these  words, 
or  substantially  identical  ones,  have  con- 
vinced some  courts  that  they  are  Incapable 
of  certain  Interpretation."  and  other  courts 
have  disagreed.'*  If  courts  cannot  agree  on 
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timacy  of  the  home  and  marriage  than  that 
xrhlch  relates  to  the  conception  and  bearing 
>f  progeny."  *»  We  believe  that  Griswold  and 
•elated  cases  establish  that  matters  pertaln- 
ng  to  procreation,  as  well  as  to  marriage. 
J»e  family,  and  sex  are  surrounded  by  a  zone 
>t  privacy  which  protects  activities  concem- 
ag  such  matters  from  unjustified  govem- 
nental  intrusion.** 

We  do  not  agree  with  the  defendants  that 
he  choice  whether  to  have  a  child  Is  prx>- 
ected  before  conception  but  Is  not  so  pro- 
ected    immediately    after    conception    haa 


occurred."  A  woman's  interest  in  privacy  and 
in  control  over  her  body  la  Just  aa  aerloualy 
interfered  with  by  a  Uw  which  prohlblU 
abortions  as  it  Is  by  a  law  which  prohibits 
the  use  of  contraceptives.  The  majority  of 
courts  which  have  considered  the  question 
have  so  held,  concluding  that  a  woman  has 
a  fundamental  Interest  In  choosing  to  termi- 
nate a  pregnancy.  In  People  v.  Belous,  «upra, 
the  California  Supreme  Court  struck  down 
that  state's  abortion  sUtute.  holding: 

"The  fundamental  right  of  the  woman  to 
choose  whether  to  bear  chUdren  follows  from 
the  Supreme  Court's  and  this  court's  repeat- 
ed acknowledgment  of  a  "right  of  privacy" 
or  "liberty"  In  matters  related  to  marriage, 
family,  and  sex."** 

In  United  States  v.  Vultch.  supra,  a  single 
district  court  Judge  struck  down  a  portion  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  abortion  statute, 
saying: 

"There  has  been,  moreover,  an  Increasing 
Indication  In  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  that  as  a  secular  mat- 
ter a  woman's  liberty  and  right  of  privacy 
extends  to  family,  marriage  and  aex  matten 
and  may  well  Include  the  right  to  remove  an 
unwanted  child  at  least  In  early  stages  of 
pregnancy.  •  •  •  Matters  have  certainly 
reached  a  point  where  a  sound.  Informed  In- 
terest of  the  state  must  affirmatively  appear 
before  the  state  infringes  undvUy  on  such 
rights."** 

More  recently.  In  Babbltz  v.  McCann.**  and  In 
Roe  V.  Wade.«i  three-Judge  courts  found  that 
the  right  to  choose  whether  to  bear  a  child 
was  fundamental  and  struck  down  state  abor- 
tion statutes. 

Of  course,  the  determination  that  women 
have  a  fundamental  Interest  In  choosing 
whether  to  terminate  pregnancies  does  not 
establish  that  the  nilnols  statute  is  uncon- 
stitutional. The  critical  issue  U  whether  the 
state  has  a  compeUlng  Interest  In  preventing 
abortions  in  the  early  stages  of  pregnancy 
except  where  the  death  of  the  woman  Is  rea- 
sonablv  certain."*  A  statute  which  requires  a 
woman  to  risk  physical  and  emotional  harm 
short  of  death  when  a  therapeutic  abortion 
would  remove  that  risk  does  not  bear  scrutiny 
as  a  health  measure  for  the  benefit  of  women. 
Moreover,  a  statute  which  forces  the  birth 
of  every  fetus,  no  matter  how  defective  or 
how  intensely  unwanted  by  Its  future  parents, 
dlspUys  no  legitimately  compelling  state  In- 
terest in  fetal  life,  especially  when  viewed 
with  regard  for  the  countervailing  rights  of 
pregnant  women.  We  do  not  l>elleve  that  the 
state  has  a  compelUng  Interest  in  preserving 
aU  fetus  life  which  Justifies  the  gross  Intru- 
sion on  a  woman's  privacy  which  Is  involved 
In  forcing  her  to  bear  an  unwanted  child.  We 
therefore  rule  that  during  the  early  stages  of 
pregnancy— at  least  during  the  first  trimes- 
ter—the state  may  not  prohibit,  restrict  or 
otherwise  limit  women's  access  to  abortion 
procedures  performed  by  licensed  physicians 
operating  In  licensed  facilities. 

In  holding  that  the  state  has  not  shown 
sufficient  Justification  to  permit  tis  to  up- 
hold ita  abortion  statute  in  ita  entirety,  we 
are  in  agreement  with  the  court's  statement 
In  Babbltz  v.  McCann: 

"The  defendanta  urge  that  the  state's 
interest  In  protecting  the  embryo  la  a  suffi- 
cient basis  to  sustain  the  statute.  Upon  a 
balancing  of  the  relevant  Interesta,  we  hold 
that  a  woman's  right  to  refuse  to  carry  an 
embryo  during  the  early  months  of  preg- 
nancy may  not  be  Invaded  by  the  state  with- 
out a  more  compelling  public  necessity  »h*n 
Is  reflected  In  the  statute  in  question."" 

Accordingly,  the  lUlnoU  abortion  statute, 
Illinois  Revised  Statutes,  Chapter  38,  Sec- 
tion 23-1,  Is  unconstitutional  because  It  Is 
Impermissibly  vague  and  unduly  infringes 
women's  right  to  privacy  Insofar  as  It  re- 
stricta  or  prohibits  the  performance  of  abor- 
tions during  the  first  trimester  of  pncaancy 
by  Ucensed  physicians  In  a  Ucensed  hospital 
or  other  Ucenssd  medical  faoUl^. 
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1.  ms  foregoing  opinion  shall  stand  as 
findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  of  law. 

3.  Tlie  motion  of  plaintiffs  for  simunary 
Judgment  is  hereby  granted,  and  the  motion 
of  defendants  for  summary  Judgment  Is 
hereby  denied. 

8.  The  motion  of  defendant  Scott  to  dis- 
miss this  action  as  against  him  is  hereby 
denied. 

4.  All  other  motions  presently  outatand- 
Ing  are  hereby  denied  to  the  extent  not  ex- 
pressly granted  herein  or  mooted  by  or 
subsiuned  in  the  foregoing  <q>inlon  or  this 
order. 

It  is  therefore  ordered,  adjudged  and  de- 
creed: 

1.  mat  the  Illinois  abortion  statute.  BU- 
noU  Revised  Statutes,  Obi4>ter  88,  Section 
23-1,  be  and  ttte  same  is  heral>y  declared  to 
be  violative  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  is  null  and  void  insofar  as  it 
nstrtcta  or  problblta  the  perfoimanoe  of 
abortions  during  the  flnt  trimester  of  preg- 
nancy by  licensed  physicians  in  a  licensed 
hospital  or  other  licensed  medical  facility. 

2.  That  the  defendanta,  their  offloera, 
agenta.  servanta,  employees,  and  attorneys, 
and  those  persons  who  act  In  active  concert 
or  participation  with  them  be  and  the  same 
are  hereby  permanently  enjoined,  without 
bond,  from  executing  or  enforcing,  the  nil- 
nols aborUon  statute,  Illinois  Revised  Stat- 
utes. Chapter  88,  SecUon  38-1  against  physi- 
cians licensed  to  practice  medldne  and  sur- 
gery in  all  Ita  branches  performing  alxntlons 
during  the  first  trimester  of  preg^naney  in 
a  licensed  hospital  or  other  Ucensed  medical 
faculty. 

Campbell.  Senior  Judge  (dissenting). 

The  typically  erudite  opinion  of  our  distin- 
guished Chief  Judge  Swygert  exceUently  pre- 
sents some  philosophical  reasons  for  amend- 
ment to  or  repeal  of  the  existing  abortion 
statute  by  the  nUnols  Legislature.  I  must 
respectfully  disagree  however  when  these 
reasons  are  advanced  to  support  a  Judicial 
determination  that  the  statute  'is  unoon- 
stltutioaal  because  It  Is  Impermissibly  vague 
and  unduly  infringes  women's  right  to  imI- 
vacy."  Neither  the  wisdom  of  this  statute  nor 
Its  oomformlty  to  the  accepted  mores  at  Illi- 
nois in  1971  Is  the  iasue  before  us.  As  a  federal 
court  we  are  concerned  only  with  the  limited 
question  of  whether  In  enacting  this  statute 
the  people  of  nUnols  have  exceeded  the  lim- 
itations of  the  United  States  Constitution. 

By  their  foregoing  decision  and  order  In 
this  case  concluding  that  those  llmlto  have 
been  exceeded,  my  learned  brothers  strike 
down  a  state  statute  which  has  been  en- 
forced for  one  hundred  yean**  and  impose 
upon  the  people  of  nilnols  their  own  tIawb 
on  this  most  important  and  controversial  is- 
sue concerning  public  health  and  morals.  In 
my  view  this  unwarranted  Intrusion  by  the 
federal  Judiciary  into  the  affairs  of  Illinois 
In  the  name  of  constitutional  Interpretation 
is  far  beyond  properly  limited  federal  powers 
and  la  not  supported  by  the  facte  of  this  case 
nor  the  precedento  dted  by  my  brethren. 

The  basis  of  the  majoclty  decision  Is  two- 
fold: (1)  the  Illinois  statute  (and  parUcu- 
larly  the  exception  found  therein)  is  so  vague 
as  to  render  It  unconstitutional;  and  (3)  by 
prohibiting  the  destruction  of  fetal  Ufe  the 
statute  invades  the  privacy  of  the  women 
and  the  famUy  entitles  of  Sllnols. 

On  the  vagueoees  question  I  first  observe 
that  we  have  before  tis  no  contention  by  any 
party  that  an  actual  situation  ezlsto  where 
a  licensed  phyaidan  acting  in  good  fUth  la  In 
Jeopardy  of  prosecution  for  performing  an 
abortion  he  believed  to  be  "necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  the  woman's  life."  In  other 
words  we  are  presented  with  no  actual  cir- 
cumstance where  the  vagueness  question  Is 
In  issue.  The  rather  forced  game  of  semantics 
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urged  by  plalntHf*  and  adopted  by  the  maj<»- 
ity  has  no4  inresented  any  actual  ocmtnyversy 
but  Is  merely  a  oonTsnlent  veblde  for  these 
plaintiffs  to  challenge  a  law  whloh  they  be- 
lieve Is  unwise  and  whloh  they  have  thus  far 
de^lte  heroic  efforts  been  unable  to  repeal 
or  amend  by  the  legislative  prooeea.* 

A  perusal  of  state  and  federal  criminal 
codes  reveals  numerous  exaDq>les  of  statutes 
which  have  been  held  constitutional  and 
whloh  are  not  as  clear  and  definite  as  this 
one.  Indeed  Chief  Judge  Swygert,  in  writing 
his  court's  (pinion  upholding  the  constltu- 
tlonaUty  of  the  Illinois  disorderly  conduct 
statute,  found  that  the  language  of  that  stat- 
ute prohibiting  any  act  done  in  "such  un- 
reasonable manner  as  to  alarm  or  disturb 
another"  was  not  unoonstltutlonaUy  vague. 
As  stated  by  him  in  that  opinion :  "The  Con- 
stitution does  not  require  impossible  stand- 
ards of  specificity  in  penal  statutes.  It  re- 
quires only  that  the  statute  convey  'suffi- 
ciently definite  warning  as  to  the  proscribed 
conduct  when  measured  by  common  under- 
standing and  practices.' "  United  States  t. 
Woodard,  376  F.2d  136, 140  (7th  Clr.  1967). 

His  opinion  goes  on  to  state,  "The  statute 
proscribes  conduct  that  Is  so  unreasonable  as 
to  'alarm  or  disturb'  another  and  provoke  a 
'breach  of  the  peace*.  The  term  'breach  of  the 
peace'  has  never  had  a  precise  moaning  in 
relation  to  specific  conduct.  Yet  from  ita 
early  common  law  origin  to  the  present  It  baa 
received  a  fairly  weU  defined  gloss."  (Id.  at 
141 ) .  In  our  case,  however,  the  same  Judge 
concludes  that  men  and  women  of  ordinary 
Intelligence  cannot  understand  the  essential 
meaning  of  the  words,  "necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  the  woman's  life."  I  find  it 
difficult  to  reconcUe  the  reasoning  in  the 
Woodard  case  with  that  set  forth  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  majority  herein. 

The  words  of  the  Illinois  Abortion  Statute 
taken  In  their  ordinary  meaning  sutllrlently 
convey  definite  warning  as  to  tbe  proscribed 
conduct  and  "have  over  a  long  period  of  years 
proved  entirely  adequate  to  inform  the  pub- 
Uc,  including  both  lay  and  professional  peo- 
ple, of  what  Is  forbidden."  Steinberg  v. 
Rhodes,  321  P.Supp.  741.  745  (NJ>.Ohlo, 
1970):  Babbita  t.  McCann,  310  FjSupp.  393. 
297  (EJ}.Wls.l970).  The  statement  of  the 
court  In  the  Steinberg  opinion  Is  ^propriate 
here: — "The  problem  of  the  plaintiffs  is  not 
that  they  do  not  understand,  but  that 
baslcaUy  they  do  not  accept,  ita  proscription." 
331  F.Supp.  at  p.  745. 

I  find  the  second  conclusion  of  the  major- 
ity, that  the  statute  is  not  supported  by  a 
sufficient  legitimate  state  Interest,  even  more 
disconcerting.  As  the  majority  correctly 
polnta  out,  the  determination  that  women 
have  a  fundamental  Interest  in  choosing 
whether  to  terminate  pregnancies  does  not 
in  and  of  itself  establish  that  the  nilnols 
statute  is  unconstitutional.  The  critical  Issue 
is  whether  the  state  has  a  sufficient  Interest 
in  preventing  abortion  to  Justify  its  prohibi- 
tion. My  brothers  conclude  that  the  State 
of  nilnols  does  not  have  a  sufficient  Interest 
In  preserving  fetal  life  to  stq>port  the  statute 
before  us,  when  the  same  is  viewed  with  re- 
gard for  ooimtervalllng  rlghta  to  terminate 
pregnancies.  It  is  at  this  Jiincture  that  I 
again  part  company  with  my  brothers. 

We,  as  did  the  nilnols  Legislature,  have 
before  us  the  foUowlng  undijq>uted  facta  re- 
lating to  fetal  life.  Seven  weeks  afto'  con- 
ception the  fertUized  egg  develops  into  a  well 
proportioned  smaU  scale  body.  It  bears  all 
of  the  famUlar  external  features  and  aU  the 
internal  organs  of  an  adult  human  being. 
It  has  muscles;  hands  with  fingers  and 
thumbs;  and  the  legs  have  recognizable 
knees,  ankles  and  toes. 

The  brain  Is  operative  and  sends  out  Im- 
pxilses  that  coordinate  tbe  function  of  the 
other  organs.  Brain  waves  have  been  noted 
at  48  days.  Tbe  heart  beats;  the  stomach 
produces  dlgesUve  Juices;  tbe  Uver  manu- 
factures blood  ceUs;  and  the  kidneys  begin 


to  function  by  extracting  uric  add  from  the 
blood. 

In  tbe  third  month  it  can  kick  Ito  legs, 
turn  ita  feet,  curl  itnd  fan  ita  toes,  make  a 
fist,  move  Ita  thiunis,  bend  ita  wrist,  turn  ita 
bead,  and  even  open  ita  mouth  and  swaUow 
and  drink  the  amniotic  fiuld  that  surrounds 
it.  Thumb  sucking  has  been  noted  at  this 
age  and  tbe  first  respiratory  motions  have 
fivild  In  and  out  of  its  lungs  with  inh»nng 
and  exhaling  respiratory  movementa. 

In  the  twelfth  week  it  can  move  Ita  thumb, 
in  opposition  to  Ita  fingers.  It  swaUows  regu- 
larly. It  has  active  reflexes.  The  facial  expres- 
sions of  a  fetus  In  ita  third  month  are  already 
sln:iUar  to  the  facial  e^qiresslon  of  ita  parenta. 
By  the  end  of  that  first  trimester  the  fetus 
Is  a  sentient  moving  being. 

In  the  third  month  finger  nails  ^pear; 
sexual  differentiation  is  ^parent  In  both 
Internal  and  external  organs;  and  vocal 
chords  are  completed. 

From  the  twelfth  to  the  sixteenth  week 
the  chUd  grows  to  eight  or  ten  Inches  in 
height  and  receives  oxygen  and  food  from 
ito  mother  through  the  placental  attachment. 
In  the  fifth  month  It  gains  two  inches  In 
height  and  ten  ounces  In  weight.  A  doctor 
wUl  soon  hear  the  heart  beat  with  his  stetho- 
scope. It  Bleeps  and  wakes  and  may  be  awak- 
ened by  external  vibrations. 

In  tbe  sixth  month  the  fetus  develops  a 
strong  muscular  grip  with  Ite  hands;  starta 
to  breathe  regularly  and  can  maintain  a  res- 
plrat(»7  response  for  tvrenty-four  hours  if 
bom  prematurely.  It  may  even  have  a  slim 
chance  of  surviving  In  an  Incubator.  A  chUd 
baa  been  known  to  survive  between  twenty  to 
twenty-five  weeks  old.  Indeed,  as  medical 
science  progresses  In  the  field  of  detection  the 
date  of  potential  vlabUlty  moves  continually 
closer  to  earlier  stages  of  gestation. 

Dr.  Arnold  Gessell.  in  his  publication.  "The 
Embryology  of  Behavior.—  notes: 

"Our  own  repeated  observation  of  a  large 
group  of  fetal  Infante  (an  Individual  born 
and  living  at  any  time  prior  to  forty  weeks 
gestation)  left  us  with  no  doubt  that  psy- 
chologically they  were  Indlvldxials.  Just  as 
no  two  locriced  alike,  so  no  two  braved  pre- 
cisely alike.  One  was  Impassive  when  another 
was  alert.  Even  among  the  youngest  there 
were  discernible  differences  In  vividness,  re- 
activity and  responsiveness.  These  were 
geniUne  individual  differences,  already  pro- 
phetic of  the  diversity  which  distinguishes 
the  human  family." 

PMmiiar  facta  Of  fetal  life  are  discussed  in 
detail  in  a  recently  puUished  Law  Review 
article,  Bym,  Ab<»tlon-On-Demand:  Whose 
Morality?  46  NX>.  Law.  5  (1970).  Professor 
Bym  concludes: — 

"In  siunmary:  at  eight  weeks,  after  which 
the  great  majority  of  abortions  are  perform- 
ed, the  fetus  Is  Irreversibly  organized  Into  a 
recognizable  human-child,  is  responsive  to 
stimulation,  and  is  possessed  of  a  pumping 
heart,  a  functioning  circulatory  system,  an 
active  brain  and  aU  other  Internal  organs. 
From  the  practical  scientific  point  of  \iew, 
'By  the  eighth  week  tbe  embryo  or  fetus,  aa 
we  now  oaU  it.  Is  an  unmistakable  hiunan 
bemg  •  •  •'." 

This  author  also  pointa  out  that  abortion 
is  a  violent  procedure  regardless  of  the  stage 
of  pregnancy.  Bym,  Supra,  p.  32. 

Professor  Bym  also  relates  (at  pp.  8-0)  the 
fOUowlng  experience  of  Paul  S.  RockweU, 
MJ).,  Director  of  Anesthesiology  at  Leonard 
Hoq>ltal.  Troy,  New  York: 

"Seven  years  ago  whUe  giving  an  anea- 
tbetlo  fbr  a  ruptured  ectopic  pregnancy  (at 
two  montba  gestation)  Z  was  handed  what  I 
bellsve  was  tbe  smaUast  Uvlng  human  being 
ever  seen.  Tbe  embryo  sac  wm  tntaot  and 
tranq>arent.  Wltbln  the  sac  was  a  tiny 
(approK.  1  cm.)  hxmian  male  swimming  ex- 
tremely vigorously  in  the  amniotic  fltild. 
wbUe  attached  to  the  waU  by  the  nmhillcal 
cord.  Thla  tiny  human  waa  perfectly  devel- 
oped, wttb  long,  tapering  fingers,  feet  and 
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It  WM  almoct  tmupannt. 
the  akin,  and  tb*  dallcat*  artarlM  and  v«u  i 
war*  piomhiant  to  tha  andi  oT  tba  flngan. 

"Tbm  baby  waa  aztnmaly  aUva  and  awai  i 
about  tha  aae  approzlmataly  oata  tima  p(  r 
aaoond.  wltb  a  natural  nrlmiiMrli  atroto.  Th: 
tiny  human  did  not  look  at  all  Uka  tti 
pbotoa  and  drawing  and  modala  of  'wnbrya 
which  Z  hava  aaan.  nor  did  tt  look  Ilka  a  tm 
embryoa  I  hava  baan  abla  to  obaarva  ainc 
than,  obTloualy  bacauaa  thla  ona  waa  altral 

"*  *  *  Whan  tha  aae  waa  opanad.  tha  tin 
htunan  Immadlataly  loat  tta  life  and  took  o 
tba  vpaaranoa  of  what  la  aeoaptad  aa  U  i 
appaaranoa  of  an  ambryo  at  thla  aga  (blui  ; 
eztramltlaa,  ate.) 

"It  la  my  opinion  that  If  tha  lawmakaa  i 
and  peopla  raallaad  that  vary  vlgoroua  Ufa  :  i 
praaant.  It  la  poaalbto  that  abortion  would  ta  i 
fcmnd  much  mora  objectionable  tba  i 
euthanasia. " 

In  my  opinion  tha  undisputed  madlea 
facta  of  record  herein  eatabllah  a  aufllelan 
■tate  mtereat  In  the  preeerratlon  of  life  t< 
aupport  the  oonatltutlonallty  of  tha  atatut 
before  ua. 

The  majority  opinion  doea  not  hold  tha 
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Thua  tar  I  have  aTolded  any  dlscuaalon  of 
tha  aanattlva  subjaot  of  whether  fetal  life  U 
"human"  life.  Admlttadly  phyalelans  argue 
aa  to  what  point  in  the  fatal  daralopmant 
human  life  oommanoea.  Aa  formar  Supreme 
Court  Justloa  Tom  O.  Clark  atates  In  tha 
Law  Bavlaw  article  quoted  by  tha  majority. 
"Soma  phyaldana  argue  that  abortion  ahould 
be  permitted  with  Impunity  at  any  time  up 
to  tha  atzth  month  of  pregnancy  since  prior 
to  that  tlma  tha  fetua  la  no  more  than  a 
growing  plant.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
eminent  phyaldana  bMler*  that  tha  fer- 
tlllaed  ovum  haa  human  life  tntn  the  time 
of  conception.  In  aupport  cC  thla  argument 
they  refer  to  the  International  Cod*  of  Medi- 
cal Bthlca.  which  aUtee  that  a  phyalelan  will 
maintain  the  utmoet  reapeet  for  human  life, 
ftom  the  time  of  Ita  oonoeptlon.'*  Clark,  Re- 
ligion. Morality  and  Abortion:  A  Constitu- 
tional Appraisal,  3  Loy.UXAer.  1,  6  (1908). 
Assuming  arguendo  that  fetal  life  Is  human 
life,  can  ther«  b«  any  question  but  tlmib 
the  State  of  IIIln«Ma  has  a  suffldent  legiaia- 
tlTe  Interest  in  Its  protection?  And,  In  view 
of  the  Tarled  oplnlona  in  medical  adenoe,  la 
not  the  determination  of  when  human  life 


the  imnou  statute  Is  void  In  Its  entirety  o\  ^^in^;,^  i^Trft  to  to.  ?^SSn,« 
tlon  of  fetal  life  la  unconstitutional.  Rather.!  -ion  reached  bv  Mr  Jii«tir»i  m.*  ir.  ♦»., 
?*  M  *  '!!L'^i!,*?S?^?  *°!"!!^  in  pro-     eraUy  quoting  Justice  CUrt's  article  on  Z 


tectlng  some  fetal  life,  but  that  the  preaent 
statute  nrhlch  protects,  "every  fetus,  no  mat- 
ter bo^  defeotlTe  or  how  intensely  unwaQte<] 
by  Its  future  parents,  displays  no  legitimately 
compelling  atate  interest."  I  believe  what  the 
majority  is  auggeatlng  la  that  If  the  Illinois 
Legislature  had  adopted  a  statute  which, 
whUe  prohibiting  abortions  generaUy,  per- 
mitted the  deatrucUon  of  the  "defective' 
fetus  or  one  that  la  "Intensely  unwanted"  it 
would  have  dlspUyed  a  legttlmaite  atate  In 
tereat.  It  seems  to  me  apparent,  howerei 
that  If  the  legislature  has  th*  power  to  d*- 
dde  that  a  non  defective  fetus  may  not  be 
destroyed.  It  can  alao  dedde  that  a  defective 
fetus  may  not  be  destroyed.  How  muidi  lati- 
tude shall  Judicially  be  given  the  legislature 
in  ita  determination  as  to  what  Is  and  what 
Is  not  a  suffldent  "defect"  to  warrant  de 
structlon?  How  unwanted  must  a  potential 
child  be  before  its  parents  can  demand  dC' 
atructlon  under  the  suggested  Judletal  "in- 
tensely unwanted"  standard?  Merely  atatlng 
these  propoaltiona  illusrtratea  the  extent  to 
which  my  brothers  have  wandered  Into  the 
legislative  domain  In  reaching  their  decision 
In  ttila  case. 

But  the  majority  doea  not  rest  Its  conclu- 
sion of  unoonstltutlon&llty  on  sucih  a  tenuous 
base.  Instead,  the  majority  states:  "We  there- 
fore rule  that  during  the  early  stages  of  preg- 
nancy— at  least  during  the  first  trimester — 
the  Stat*  may  not  prohibit,  restrict,  or  other- 
wise limit  women's  access  to  abortion  pro- 
cedures •  •  •  "  The  opinion  does  not  explain 
or  even  Intimate  how  it  arrived  at  th<«  oon- 
atltutlonal    conclusion.    It    appears    to    me 
that  my  brothers  have,  by  judicial  flat,  suc- 
cessfully amended  the  Illinois  statute  to  per- 
mit abortions  in  the  flrat  three  months  of 
pregnancy.  Ironically,  their  amendment  does 
not  even  meet  sound  legislative  standards. 
No  where  do  they  explain  how  the  "flrat  trl- 
mester"  test  waa  aiilved  at.  or  what  ralatton- 
shlp  it  might  have  to  th*  previously  dtsooaad 
notions  of  defectiveness  or  unwantedneM. 
What  raUomal  haste  supports  their  eondualon 
ttiat  the  pecfMe  of  nilnda  may  have  a  suf- 
fldent Intaraat  In  protecting  th*  Ufa  of  a 
fatua  which  haa  matured  to  the  flrat  tri- 
meater,  hut  tha*  no  l*gttlmat*  InterMt  agdsta 
for  proteetlnt  a  llf*  of  a  f*tua  a  few  days 
younger?  I  tMHeve  th*  nunola  Legtela^or*.  in 
adopting  th*  praaant  atatuto,  waa  leaa  aiM- 
trary  emx  If  not  aa  ownpfnt  as  my  hnttMfB 
on  thee*  aodid  and  moral  maMera.  In  my 
opinion,  howavr,  th*  legiaiattuw  alone  ahould 
<l«termln*  what  v«lu*  soetoty  wfll  plae*  on 
this  form  of  Uf*,  regardleaa  of  tta*  ag*  of 
devMopment. 


the 
aubject  of  abortion  (aee  notea  26  and  27), 
the  majority  conveniently  Ignores  Its  con- 
duslon  and  admonition  as  follows: — 

"Accommodation  of  conflicting  doctrine  Is 
more  difficult  to  achieve  in  the  Judicial  than 
In  the  legislative  prooees.  Courts  cannot 
reach  out  to  reform  our  society.  A  problem 
comes  to  the  Court  In  the  form  of  a  Justl- 
dable  Issue  and  la  narrowly  drawn,  rendering 
the  Court's  ruling  contracted  and  finespun. 
Legislatures,  on  the  other  band,  have  such 
faculties  for  inveatlgatlon  aa  hearings  and 
may  addreaa  themselves  to  the  necessities  of 
broad  social  needs  and  the  correction  of 
evils,  both  probable  and  existing.  As  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Cardoso  said,  'Legislation  can  eradicate 
a  cancer,  right  aome  hoary  wrong,  correct 
some  definitely  eatabliahed  evil,  which  defiea 
the  feebler  remedlea,  the  distinctions  and 
the  fictions  famlUar  to  the  Judicial  process.' 
"The  courts  work  on  a  case-by-case  system 
which  deals  with  the  past  rather  than  the 
future.  Society  would  not  have  the  benefit 
of  the  sweeping  effect  of  a  statute,  nor 
would  the  doctor  have  the  protection  that 
b*  la  entitled  to  receive.  The  case  method 
would  be  slow,  expensive,  and  poaslbly  disas- 
trous. It  is  for  the  legislature  to  determine 
the  proper  balance,  i.e.,  that  point  between 
prevention  of  conception  and  viability  of 
the  fetus  which  would  give  the  State  the 
oompalllng  subordinating  intereet  so  that 
It  may  regulate  or  prohibit  abortion  without 
violating  the  individual's  constitutionally 
protected  righto."   (At  pp.  10-11). 

To  support  their  conclusion  that  the  peo- 
ple  of   Illinois   have   exceeded    the   proper 
botmds  of  legislative  Intereet,  the  majority 
prlmarUy  rely  on  the  rationale  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  In  Oriswold  v  Connecticut,  381 
U.8.  479.  85  S.Ct.  1678,  14'LAlJd  610.  But 
Orieioold  held  only  that  a  statute  which  for- 
bade the  use  of  contraceptives  by  married 
couples  violated  their  righto  to  privacy.  In 
writing  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  Mr.  Justice 
Douglas  indicated  that  the  Connecticut  sta- 
tute   waa    "unnecessarily    broad"    and    pre- 
vented activities  which  might  otherwise  be 
subject  to  state  regulation.  (381  VS.  488,  85 
8.Ct.  1678).  Th*  more  thorough  concurring 
opimon,   written  by  Mr.  Justice  Ooldberg, 
stressed  that  there  was  in  that  case  no  show- 
ng  that  the  statute  was  neoeaaary  to  ac- 
pliah  a  permissible  state  Intereet. 
In   this   case,    however,    there   is   In    my 
imon  a  valid  and  permissible  atato  In- 
the  protection  of  human  life  or  at 
the  protection  of  potontial   human 
If*  in  the  fetus.  In  my  opinion  the  statute 
n  question  la  no  broader  than  la  neoeaaary  to 
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acooDm>llah  thla  valid  and  permlasttil*  steto 
mt«rs*t  *v*n  thouifn  It  docs  not  <**«*«"t'iteh 
or  provlda  •xo*ptlons.  as  my  brothsrs  would 
prefer,  for  thoee  whleh  are  "dateottv*"  or  "In- 
tenady  unwanted."  or  have  not  maturad  to 
"the  flnt  trlmaat«r  of  profnaney." 

In  dtlng  Oriavold,  the  majority  onnflnrtaa: 
"we  oamiot  dlstlnguiah  the  Intanats  aaaartoj 
by  the  plalntlffa  in  tbte  case  from  thos*  as- 
serted In  Orinoold."  In  other  words.  In  thatr 
vlawa,  there  la  no  distinction  that  «<»»»  be 
made  between  prohlbittng  th*  us*  of  oon- 
tracaptlves  and  prohibiting  the  destruction 
of  fetal  life,  irtilch  as  explained  above  may 
reasonably  be  construed  to  be  human  life.  I 
find  thta  assertion  Incredible.  Oontraosptlon 
prevento  the  creation  of  new  life.  Ahcfftlon 
deatroys  exlstmg  lUe.  Contraoaptlon  and 
abortion  are  as  Ht«»injii<^iif(^]ft  n,  ttaoughto 
or  dreama  are  dlstlngulsbabla  from  reality. 

As  for  myself  I  am  oonftonted  with  and 
boimd  by  tha  plain  facts  bsfor*  us  p*opl*  of 
nilnois  have  a  legitimate  and  suffldsnt  in- 
terest in  protecting  fetal  life  to  support  ths 
statute  here  oonddered.  I  find  nothing  In  the 
Courts  teachlnga  in  ChUtpaid  to  the  con- 
trary. 

No  individual  right  or  freedom  Is  ever 
advanced  in  this  country  through  an  un- 
warranted intrusion  of  the  judiciary  mto 
the  proper  province  of  th*  legislature.  In- 
deed, In  these  days  of  pressure  groups  reg- 
ularly seeking  from  courto  that  which  only 
leglslaturea  can  properly  give,  ooiwtltutlonal 
government  te  weakened  each  time  courts 
place  their  personal  phlloaophlcal  views  above 
the  law. 

I  would  grant  the  motion  of  defandanto 
for  summary  Judgment  and  leave  the  plain- 
tiffs' cause  where  under  the  Constitution  it 
belongs— In  the  Illinois  Legislature. 
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390,  48  S.Ct.  636,  67  LJ9d.  1043  (1923) ;  Pioxse 
V.  Society  of  Slaters.  288  VS.  610,  634,  46 
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*As  former  Supreme  Coxurt  Justice  Tom 
C.  Clark  has  said: 

"The  result  of  (Oriswold  and  Ito  prede- 
cessors] Is  the  evolution  of  the  concept  that 
there  is  a  certain  eone  of  individual  privacy 
which  is  protected  by  the  Constitution.  Un- 
less the  State  has  a  compelling  aubordlnatlng 
mtereat  that  outweighs  the  individual  ztghto 
of  human  beings,  it  may  not  Interfere  with  a 
person's  marriage,  home,  children,  and  day- 
to-day  living  hablto.  Thto  is  one  of  the  moat 
fundamental  concepto  that  the  Founding  Fa- 
thers had  in  mind  when  they  drafted  the 
Constitution." 

Clark,  Religion,  MoiaUty,  and  Abortion:  A 
Constitutional  Appraisal,  3  Loyda  Univ. 
(L.A.)  LJtev.  1,8  (1909). 

"Again,  Mr.  Justice  Clark  obeerved: 

"[A]bortlon  faUs  within  that  sendtlve  area 
of  privacy — the  marital  relation.  One  of  the 
basic  values  of  this  privacy  to  birth  control, 
as  evidenced  by  the  Orinootd  decision.  Oils- 
wold's  act  waa  to  prevent  formation  of  the 
fetus.  Tills,  the  Court  found,  was  constltu- 
tlonaUy  protected.  If  an  individual  may  pre- 
vent conception,  why  can  he  not  nullify  that 
conception  when  prevention  has  failed?" 
M.at9. 

"  71  Cal.3d  954.  963.  80  Cal Jlptr.  364,  359, 
468,  PJd  194, 199  (1909) ,  oert.  denied,  307  VS. 
916.  90  BXn.  930,  35  LJBd.3d  96  (1970) . 

*305  FJBupp.  1033.  1035  (DJ).C.1969). 

"SIO  FBupp.  393  (EJ}.Wla.l070). 

"314  FBupp.  1317   (NJ>.Tex.l070). 

••As  the  court  stated  in  Roe  v.  Wad*.  814 
F.  Supp.  1317,  1333  (N  J>.  Tex.  1070) : 

"Since  the  Texaa  Abortion  Laws  infringe 
upon  plaintiffs'  fundamental  right  to  choose 
whether  to  have  children,  the  buid«i  to  on 
the  defendant  to  demonstrate  to  the  satto- 
factlon  of  the  Coxirt  that  such  infringement 
to  neoeaeary  to  support  a  compeUlng  state  in- 
terest. 


See  alao  Batea  v.  Llttte  Rode,  861  UJS.  610. 
824. 80  act.  413. 4  L.  Id.  3d  480  (1960) ;  Orla- 
WQid  V.  CmuMcUcut.  881  UJS.  479.  497.  85  a 
Ct.  1678,  14  L.  Bd  3d  610  (1966)  (Oddbog, 
J.,  ooncuirlng) . 

"SIO  F.  Supp.  393,  801  (KJ>.  Wis.  1970). 

"Ttka  present  statute  to  essentially  the 
same  aa  that  enaoted  in  1874.  (R.8.  1874.  Ch. 
38.D1V.1.I8.) 

••  Attempto  to  amend  or  repeal  the  preaent 
atatute  failed  Ui  the  last  (1989)  aearton  of  the 
Oeneral  AasamMy.  New  propoaals  hav*  al- 
raady  been  introduced  In  the  preeent  (1971) 


PENOINC   MOTIONS 


••Harper  and  Brothers,  PubUshera  (1046), 
at  p.  173. 

I  United  States  Dtotrlct  Court,  N.  D.  Georgia, 

Atlanta  Division— July  81, 1970] 

Mast  Dob  Cask 

Mary  Doe  et  al.,  v.  Arthur  K.  Bolton,  as 
Attorney  Oeneial  of  the  State  of  Oectvla, 
Lewto  R.  Slaton  as  District  Attorney  of  Pulton 
Coimty,  Oeorgta  and  Herbert  T.  Jenkins,  as 
Chief  of  PoUce  of  the  City  of  Atlanta. 

Civ.  A.  No.  18676. 

Supplemental  Opinion  Oct.  14, 1070. 

Class  action  attacking  vaUdlty  erf  state  abor- 
tion statute.  A  Ihiee- Judge  Dtotrlct  Court 
held  that  claims  by  phyddans  and  nuiaea 
that  because  of  state  abortion  statute  they 
were  not  free  to  perform  or  counsd  obtain- 
ing of  abortions  and  were  therefore  uncon- 
stitutionally restricted  In  practice  of  tbdr 
profeeslMis  did  not  preeent  justldable  con- 
troversy and  that  atatute  waa  Invalid  to  ex- 
tent It  limited  caaee  In  which  abortion  could 
be  performed. 

Order  accordingly. 

Margie  Pltto  Hamea,  TDblane  Schwartz, 
Elizabeth  Rlndakopf,  Bettye  Kehrer,  Atlanta. 
Oa.,  for  plalntlfto. 

Arthvur  K.  Bolton,  Atty.  Oen.,  Tony  H. 
Hlght,  Asst.  Dlst.  Atty.,  Atlanta,  Oa.,  for 
Slaton. 

Ralph  H.  Witt,  Atlanta,  Oa.,  for  Jenkins. 

Ferdinand  Buckley,  Atlanta,  Oa..  for  un- 
born chUd  of  Mary  Doe. 

Before  Morgan,  Circuit  Judge,  and  Smith 
and  Henderson,  District  Judges. 

Per  Curiam. 

Thto  to  an  action  for  dedaratory  and  In- 
junctive relief  brought  pursuant  to  38 
Va.CJi.  113301  and  3302,  and  42  U.S.CJL 
I  1983  and  38  n.S.C.A.  (  1343.  It  to  a  class  ac- 
tion attacking  Oa.  Code  Ann.  1 36-1201  et 
seq.   (1060)    Oeoigla'a  "Abortion  Act." 

Plalntlffa  claim  to  repreeent  four  aub- 
classes:  pregnant  wunen,  single  or  married, 
wishing  legal  abortions;  licensed  phyddans 
who  wtoh  to  perform  or  counsd  performance 
of  legd  abortions;  registered  nuraee  who  de- 
sire to  parUdpate  in  performing  or  counsd 
perfonnance  of  legal  abortions;  and  mlnls- 
tera  and  aodal  workers  who  wish  to  be  free  to 
advise  abortion  In  counsdlng  pregnant 
women. 

Plaintiffs  seek  an  order  dedarlng  Oeorgla's 
Abortion  Statute  tinconatltutional  and  «i- 
Joinlng  ito  enftM'cemenrt  on  varloxis  grounds: 

(1)  the  Statute  to  unoonatltutlonally 
vague  and  Indefinite  on  ito  face  and  aa  ^>- 
pUed,  falling  to  provide  suffldent  warning  of 
the  conduct  proscribed,  m  violation  of  the 
Due  Proceaa  Clause  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  to  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion; 

(2)  Oeorgta's  Abortion  Statute  imconstl- 
tutionaUy  ateldges  a  woman's  right  to  de- 
cide to  terminate  an  tmwanted  pregnancy.  In 
restricting  that  fundamental  liberty  with- 
out an  overriding  oompeUlng  state  interest; 

(3)  the  Statute  unoonstltutlonaUy  re- 
stricto  the  right  of  the  phyddans,  nurses, 
mliUsters  and  social  workers  to  practice  thdr 
professions; 

(4)  Oeorgla's  Abortion  Statute  produces 
discrimination  agalnat  poor  and  non-white 
women  in  vlolaton  of  the  Equal  Protection 
Clauae  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the 
United  States  Constitution. 


Arthur  K.  Bolton,  sued  in  hto  official  ca- 
pacity as  Attorney  Oeneral  of  Oeorgto  has 
moved  for  an  order  dtomtoaing  the  claim 
against  him  on  the  ground  that  no  reltef 
could  be  granted  against  him  since  he  to 
not  charged  generaUy  with  the  enforcement, 
application  or  administration  of  the  Geor- 
gia criminal  statutes. 

As  plaintiffs  observe.  Article  VI,  {  X,  Par. 
n  of  the  Oeorgto  Constitution,  Oa.  Code 
Ann.  {  2-4503  (1933)  requU«a  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  to  represent  the  State  In  any  clvU 
or  criminal  case  when  required  by  the  Oov- 
ernor.  Furthermore,  he  may  be  required  to 
give  the  Governor  advisory  opmions  on  the 
abortion  statute.  Oa.  Code  Ann.  f  40-1602 
(1933).  FlnaUy,  the  Attorney  General  to 
head  of  the  Department  of  Law,  whleh  to 
vested  with  authority  and  Jurisdiction  In 
aU  matters  of  law  reUtlng  to  governmental 
departmento.  boards  and  agencies.  Oa.  Code 
Ann.  {  40-i«i4  (1943).  The  Attorney  Oen- 
eral has  sufficient  connection  with  enforce- 
ment of  the  statutes  attacked  to  Justify  re- 
taining htm  as  a  party.'  See  Arneson  v. 
Denny,  25  F.2d  993  (W.D.Wash  1938);  Jack- 
son V.  Colorado.  294  F£upp.  1066.  1072  (D. 
Colo.1968);  James  v.  Almond.  170  F.Supp. 
331.  341-342  (EX>.Va.l059) ;  International 
Longshoremen's  tc  Warehousemen's  Union 
V.  Aekerman,  82  FJSupp.  66,  124  (D.Haw. 
1948).  rev'd  on  other  grounds  187  FJ2d.  860 
(9th  Clr.  1951):  Bevlns  v.  Prlndable,  39 
P.Supp.  708,  710  (EJ3JU.1941).  Accordingly, 
that  motion  to  denied. 

The  Attorney  Oeneral  has  also  objected 
to  mterrogatoriea  which  plaintiffs  served  for 
answer  by  a  witness.  Roger  Rochat,  MJ3.  In 
vtow  of  the  dlqxMltion  of  thto  case  made  be- 
low, no  ruling  on  thto  motion  to  necessary. 

The  motion  of  Ferdinand  Buckley,  Es- 
quire, for  reconsideration  of  the  revocation 
of  hto  appointment  as  guardian  and  litem 
wlU  be  dealt  with  in  connection  with  the 
discussion   under  MERITS   below. 

The  motion  of  the  National  Legal  Pro- 
gram on  Hedth  Problems  of  the  Poor  to 
submit  a  brief  as  amicus  curiae  to  grant«d. 

The  defendant  Lewto  R.  Slaton,  District 
Attorney  of  Fulton  County,  filed  motions 
seeking  order  requiring  disclosure  of  plain- 
tiff's identity,  granting  a  continuance  for 
discovery  for  a  reasonabto  time  thereafter, 
and  requiring  plaintiff  to  submit  to  a  phys- 
leal  and  mental  examination.  In  view  of 
the  reasona  for  v^lch  it  to  hdd  that  the 
complamt  of  thto  plaintiff  presented  a  justi- 
ciable controversy,  theae  motions  are  di- 
rected toward  obtaining  information  which 
to  not  retovant  to  the  case.  Accordingly, 
they  are  denied. 

JUBISDICnON 

A.  Substantial  constitutional  question 
A  three-Judge  court  was  convened  pursu- 
ant to  38  U.S.C.A.  f  I  3381  and  3384.  Such  ac- 
tion to  proper  where  plalntlffa  attack  the  oon- 
sUtutlonaUty  of  a  atato  statute,  raising  a 
substantial  constitutional  question,  and  seek 
eqtUtable  reUef  agalnat  ito  enforcement.  Idle- 
wUd  Bon  Voyage  Liquor  Corp.  v.  Bpateln,  370 
U.S.  713,  715.  82  S.Ct.  1204.  8  L.Bd.3d  794 
(1963). 

Plaintiffs  here  attack  the  constitutionality 
of  Ock  Code  Ann,  f  36-1301  et  aeq.  (1960)  <»i 
the  groimda  that  it  Infringea  righto  protected 
by  various  Amendmento  to  the  United  Stotea 
Constltutlcm.  They  aeek  an  injunction 
against  enf<ncement.  In  light  of  recent  casea 
on  the  aubjeot  of  the  Constitutional  right  to 
an  aboraoQ.  thto  OonatituUonal  question  ap- 
pears subatantlaL  See  Roe  v.  Wade.  314  F. 
SuH>.  1317  (NJJ.Tex.,  June  17,  1970) ;  Doe  v. 
RandaU,  814  FJBupp.  33  (DJClnn..  May  19. 
1970):  Doe  V.  Scott.  310  F.Supp.  688  (NX>JI1.. 
March  27,  1970);  BabUto  v.  MoCann.  310  F. 
Supp.  398  (XJ).  Wto.  1970) ;  United  States  v. 
Vultch,  306  FJSupp.  1033  (DX>C.I960).  app. 
docketed.  No.  1166  (February  5,  1970);  Cali- 
fornia V.  Belous,  71  Cal.2d  954,  80  CaI.I^>tr. 
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354.  468  P.ad  194  (1960),  cert.  den.  397  U.  . 
916,  90  S.Ct.  930,  36  LAI Jd  96  ( 1970)  ) . 
B.  JuMtUHoMHty 
Steading 

By  motion  to  dlsmlM,  Lewis  R.  Slaton.  Dla 
trlot  Attorney  of  Pulton  Ck>unty,  contend 
that  aU  plaintiffs  other  than  Mary  Doe  lacl 
standing  to  maintain  this  action.  The  basl 
for  the  claims  of  these  i^alntUTs  Is  that  be 
cause  they  are  not  free  to  perform  or  counse 
the  obtaining  of  abortions,  they  are  unoon 
stltutlonally  reetrloted  In  the  practice  o 
their  professions. 

There  are  certainly  Instances  In  whlcl 
any  of  these  plaintiffs  would  have  stand' 
Ing  to  claim  a  oonstltuUonal  right  t< 
practice  his  profession,  and  lnfrlDgemen< 
thereof.  For  Instance,  few  would  dispute  tha 
a  social  worker  being  prosecuted  for  con 
q>lracy  because  be  (or  she)  coimsellec 
obtaining  an  abortion,  and  referred  th( 
client  to  a  physician  for  the  abortion,  woulC 
have  standing  to  seek  a  declaratory  judgmeni 
of  his  (or  her)  asserted  constltutloned  rlgbl 
and  Infrlngemsnt  thereof.  See  Orlswold  t 
Oonnectlout.  381  U.S.  479,  85  S.Ct.  1678,  14 
LA1.3d610  (1966). 

But  absent  prosecution  or  Indictment 
that  these  plaintiffs  do  have  standing  Is 
more  difficult  to  see.  Whether  their  claim 
Is  otherwise  Justiciable  Is  Irrelevant.  Flast 
T.  Cohen.  393  U.S.  83,  100  n.  21,  99  S.Ct.  1942, 
30  L.£d.2d  947  (1968).  The  sole  Issue  Is 
whether  there  Is  a  logical  link  between  the 
status  they  assert  (physician,  nurse)  and  the 
claim  they  seek  adjudicated,  or  between  their 
status  and  both  the  type  of  enactment 
attacked  and  the  nature  of  the  oonstltu 
tlonal  Infringement  alleged.  393  U.S.  at  103 
88  S.Ct.  1942. 

Under  either  test,  all  the  plaintiffs  have 
standings.  As  physicians,  nurses,  ministers 
or  social  woikers  they  attack  a  criminal 
statute  potentially  applicable  to  them,  on  the 
grounds  that  It  unconstitutionally  restricts 
their  righto  to  practice.  Acoordlngly,  the  mo- 
tion to  dismiss  for  lack  of  standing  Is  denied 
coixisioN  or  iNTSKxars 
Article  in  of  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion limits  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  federal 
courto  to  cases  and  controversies.  And  It  is 
well  established  that  In  action  for  declara- 
tory Judgments,  a  District  Court  may  not 
render  an  advisory  opinion  on  the  constitu- 
tionality of  a  state  statute.  Rather  there 
must  be  "exigent  adversity,"  an  actual  con- 
troversy In  which  the  oonstltutlonaUty  of  the 
statute  Is  drawn  Into  question  In  a  truly 
adversary  context.  See  Oolden  v.  Zwlckler, 
394  U.S.  103.  lOe.  89  S.Ct.  956,  32  L.Ed.2d  113 
(1969):  Poe  V.  Ullman,  367  U.S.  497,  81  S.Ct. 
1752.  6  L.Ed.2d  989  (1961);  United  Public 
Workers  of  America  v.  Mitchell.  330  U.S.  76 
89,  67  set.  566,  91  L.Sd.  754   (1947). 

Most  akin  to  the  Instant  case  Is  Poe  v 
Ullman.  367  U.S.  497.  81  S.Ct.  1762.  6 
L.Ed.  2d  989  ( 1961 ) .  There,  a  married  couple, 
a  married  woman  and  their  physician  sought 
a  declaratory  Judgment  that  Connecticut's 
statutes  prohibiting  the  use  of  contraceptive 
devices  and  the  giving  of  medical  advice  In 
the  use  of  such  devices  violated  plaintiffs* 
Fourteenth  Amendment  rights,  depriving 
them  of  life  and  liberty  without  due  process 
of  law.  None  of  the  plaintiffs  had  been 
Indicted  or  prosecuted  under  the  statutes. 
There  had  been  only  one  recorded  prosecu- 
tion for  vlcdatlon  of  the  statutes  In  the 
seventy-flve  years  since  their  enactment, 
and  that  single  Instance  occurred  twenty 
years  before  the  declaratory  Judgment  action 
was  brought.  The  Supreme  Court  suggested 
that  the  lack  of  a  pending  prosecution  or 
immediate  threat  of  such  prosecution  against 
the  particular  plalntlffk  made  the  claims 
non-Jtistlclable,  citing  United  Public  Work- 
ers of  America  v.  Mitchell.  330  U.S.  76.  67 
S.Ct.  556,  91  L.Bd.  784  (1947).  Poe  V.  UUman. 
367  U.S.  at  601. 81  S.Ct.  1762.  But  the  Justices 


went  on  to  find  that  the  lack  of  recorded 
prosecutions,  the  unchallenged,  open,  ubiq- 
uitous public  sales  of  contraceptive  devices 
showed  a  deeply  embedded  SUte  policy 
against  enforcement,  amounting  to  a  tacit 
agreement  not  to  proeecute  violators  of  the 
sututes.  The  majority  therefore  held: 

"It  Is  clear  that  the  mere  existence  of  a 
state  penal  statute  would  constitute  Insuffi- 
cient grounds  to  support  a  federal  court's 
adjudication  of  its  constitutionality  In  pro- 
ceedings brought  against  the  State's  prose- 
cuting officials  if  real  threat  of  enforcement 
is  wanting."  367  U.S.  at  607.  81  S.Ct.  at  1768. 
However,  these  three  cases  seem  precedent 
for  the  proposition  that  In  the  absence  of  a 
pending  or  threatened  Indictment  or  prose- 
cution of  the  particular  plaintiffs  bringing 
a  declaratory  Judgment  action,  a  federal 
court  cannot  consider  the  constitutionality 
of  the  challenged  criminal  sUtute. 

However  In  1968,  the  Supreme  Coiurt  de- 
cided Epperson  v.  Arkansas.  393  U3.  97,  89 
S.Ct.  266.  21  L.£d.2d  328  (1968),  In  which  a 
public  school  teacher  argued  that  the  Arkan- 
sas statute  prohibiting  the  teaching  of 
evolution  was  unconstitutional.  Thwe  was 
no  pending  or  threatened  Indictment  or 
proeecutlon  against  the  teacher.  There  was 
no  record  of  any  prosecutions  under  the 
challenged  statute.  The  teacher's  dilemma 
was  solely  that  (1)  the  new  biology  textbooks 
she  was  supposed  to  use  In  the  approaching 
term  contained  a  chapter  on  evtdutlon,  and 
(2)  her  action  for  a  declaratory  Judgment  In 
state  court,  granted  on  the  trial  level,  had 
been  reversed  by  the  Arkansas  Supreme 
Court.  The  United  States  Supreme  Court 
majority  reached  the  merits  and  reversed  the 
decision  of  the  Arkansas  Supreme  Court  In 
an  opinion  which  summarily  brushed  aside 
the  quesUon  of  JustlclabUlty.  393  UjB.  at 
101-103.  89  S.Ct.  366.  Apparently,  then,  the 
majority  felt  that  the  appeal  presented  a 
"substantial  controversy  *  *  *  of  sufficient 
immediacy  and  reality."  Golden  v.  Zwlckler, 
394  UB.  103,  108.  89  S.Ct.  966.  959-060  (1969) . 
In  the  Instant  case,  the  plaintiff  Mary  Doe 
alleges  that  having  properly  l^)plled  to  the 
Abortion  Committee  of  Qrady  Memorial  Hos- 
pital for  a  legal  therapeutic  abortion  allowed 
by  Oa.  Code  Ann.  136-1202  (1969),  she  was 
denied  an  abortion  soltiy  on  the  grounds 
that  her  present  situation  did  not  come 
within  the  terms  of  Oa.  Code  Ann.  1 36- 
1202(a)(1)  (1969). 

Qeorgia's  Abortion  Act  defines  a  criminal 
abortion  as  the  act  performed  by  a  person 
who  administers  a  substance  or  uses  an  In- 
Btrumient  or  other  means  with  Intent  to  pro- 
duce a  miscarriage  or  abortion.  Oa.  Code 
Ann.  {26-1201  (1969).  However,  Oa.  Code 
Ann.  i  26-1202 (a)  establishes  three  circum- 
stances under  which  an  abortion  shall  not 
be  considered  a  criminal  abortion.  And  Oa. 
Code  Ann.  { 26-1202(b)  (1969)  prescribes 
procedure  which  muat  be  followed  if  an 
abortion  Is  to  be  authorized  by  or  performed 
under  1202(a). 

Oa.  Code  Ann.  f36-1202(b)  (1969)  pro- 
vides In  relevant  part: 

"No  abortion  Is  authorized  or  shall  be  per- 
formed tuider  this  section  unless  each  of  the 
following  c(»idltlons  la  met: 

•  •  •  •  • 

(6)  The  performance  of  the  abortion  has 
been  approved  In  advance  by  a  committee 
of  the  medical  staff  of  the  hospital  In  which 
the  operation  Is  to  be  performed.  This  com- 
mittee must  be  one  established  and  main- 
tained In  accordance  with  the  standards 
promulgated  by  the  Joint  Commission  on  the 
Accreditation  of  Hospitals,  and  its  approval 
must  be  by  a  majority  vote  of  a  member- 
ship of  not  less  than  three  members  of  the 
hospital's  staff;  the  physician  proposing  to 
perform  the  operation  may  not  be  counted  as 
a  member  of  the  committee  for  this  pur- 
pose." 
Thus,  the  denial  of  plaintiff's  application 


for  an  abortion,  on  the  groiinds  alleged,  was 
not  lAie  decision  of  a  private  physician  de- 
clining to  render  profeeslonal  services,  oc- 
casioned by  the  mere  existence  of  Georgia's 
Abortion  Act.  The  statute  confers  upon  the 
hospital  committee  power  to  grant  or  deny 
abortions.  A  decision  denying  an  application 
for  abortion  on  the  ground  that  the  woman's 
situation  does  not  fall  within  one  of  the 
three  enumerated  exceptions  is  an  exercise 
of  that  power,  which  allegedly  violated  plain- 
tiff's  constituUonal  righto.  To  this  extent 
then,  this  statute  has  been  invoked  against 
the  plaintiff  Mary  Doe,  causing  an  alleged 
constitutional  deprivation.  Here,  there  has 
been  actual  Interference  with  a  claimed  con- 
sUtutlonal  right  by  the  decUlon  of  a  body 
which  the  State  has  vested  with  power  to 
grant  or  deny  legal  abortions.  These  circum- 
stances i>ut  plaintiff  and  the  defendanto  on 
opposite  Bides  of  a  very  real  and  lively  con- 
troversy, amenable  to  Judicial  resolution. 

Accordingly,  it  i^pears  that  Maiy  Doe's 
complaint.  In  this  context,  presenta  a  Justici- 
able controversy.  Since  the  claims  of  the 
other  plaintiffs  do  not  stand  In  such  a  pos- 
ture, the  Attorney  Oeneral's  motion  to  dis- 
miss must  be  granted  to  that  extent. 

C.  Exhaustion 
There  Is  no  merit  to  the  defendant  Sla- 
ton's  moUon  to  dismiss  for  failure  to  ex- 
haust state  remedies.  It  does  not  appear 
that  there  are  any  administrative  remedies 
for  the  denial  by  a  hospital  committee  of 
an  application  for  an  abortion.  And  however 
desirable  such  a  requirement  might  be  for 
orderly  Judicial  administration,  there  is  no 
requirement  that  a  Utlgant  In  federal  court 
exhaust  state  Judicial  remedies,  where  he 
is  asserting  a  claim  in  proceedings  other 
than  habeas  corpus  involving  a  subject  over 
which  the  federal  and  state  courts  have  con- 
current Jurisdiction.  As  will  appear  below, 
the  Instant  case  does  not  involve  granting 
injuncUve  relltf . 

THK  Mxarrs 

Plaintiff  asserts  that  certain  cases  leading 
up  to  and  following  Orlswold  v.  Connecticut, 
381  U.S.  479,  86  S.  Ct.  1678.  14  L.Ed.3d  610 
(1966)  establish  a  ConsUtutlonal  right  to 
privacy  broad  enough  to  encompass  the  right 
of  a  woman  to  terminate  an  unwanted  preg- 
nancy in  its  early  stages,  by  obtaining  an 
abortion.  See  Stanley  v.  Oeorgia,  394  U.S. 
667.  89  S.Ct.  1343.  33  L.£d.3d  643  (I960): 
Loving  V.  Virginia.  388  U.S.  1,  87  S.Ct.  1817. 
18  hxajaa  lOlO  (1967);  Skinner  v.  Okla- 
homa. 316  U.S.  536.  62  S.Ct.  1110.  86  hXd. 
1668  (1043)  Olmstead  v.  United  SUtes,  377 
VS.  488,  478.  48  S.Ct.  664,  73  hXA.  944  (1938) 
(dissenting  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Bran- 
dels);  Pierce  v.  Society  of  Sisters,  368  U.& 
510,  48  8.Ct.  571,  69  LAI.  1070  (1938) ;  Meyer 
V.  Nebraska,  363  XJJB.  890,  43  S.Ct.  636.  67 
hXA.  1042  (1933).  While  the  Court  agrees 
that  the  breadth  of  the  right  to  privacy  en- 
compasses the  decision  to  terminate  an  un- 
wanted pregnancy,  we  are  unwilling  to  de- 
clare that  such  a  right  reposes  unbounded 
In  any  one  Individual.  Rather,  we  are  of  the 
view  that  although  the  state  may  not  un- 
duly limit  the  reasons  for  which  a  woman 
seeks  an  abortion,  it  may  legitimately  re- 
quire that  the  decision  to  teimlnate  her 
pregnancy  be  one  reached  only  upon  con- 
sideration of  more  factors  than  the  desires 
of  the  woman  and  her  ability  to  find  a  will- 
ing physician. 

In  Ortowold  v.  Connecticut.  881  UJB.  479. 88 
S.Ct.  1078.  14  LJEd.ad  610  (1988).  the  Su- 
preme Court  held  that  the  decision  to  use 
contraceptive  devices  is  an  aspect  of  a  rela- 
tionship lying  wtthln  a  penumbral  zone  of 
privacy  created  by  several  fundamental  con- 
stitutional guarantees,  and  ttiat  a  state  law 
forlUddlng  the  use  of  such  devices  unduly 
invades  that  area  of  protected  freedoms  with 
maTimiim  destruotive  effect  upon  that  rela- 
tionship. 381  UJ3.  at  486,  86  S.Ct.  1678.  In  a 
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concurring  opinion.  Mr.  Justice  Goldberg  dif- 
fered with  the  majority  only  to  the  extent 
sUpulatlng  that  the  right  to  marital  privacy 
la  encompassed  In  his  concept  of  personal 
liberty  because  of  the  Ninth  Amendment, 
rather  than  because  of  penumbral  emana- 
tions of  spedflc  constitutional  guarantees. 

For  whichever  reason,  the  concept  of 
personal  Uberty  embodies  a  right  to  privacy 
which  apparenUy  la  also  broad  enough  to 
Include  the  decision  to  abort  a  pregnancy.* 
Like  the  decision  to  use  contraceptive  de- 
vices, the  decision  to  terminate  an  unwant- 
ed pregnancy  Is  sheltered  from  state  regula- 
tion which  seeks  broadly  to  limit  the  rea- 
sons lor  which  an  abortion  may  be  legally 
obtained.  However,  unlike  the  decision  to  use 
contraceptive  devices,  the  decision  to  abort 
a  pregnancy  affecte  other  Interesto  than  those 
of  the  woman  alone,  or  even  husband  and 
wife  alone. 

Once  conception  takes  place  and  an  em- 
bryo forms,  for  better  or  for  worse  the  woman 
carries  a  life  form  with  the  potentua  of  in- 
dependent h\iman  existence."  Without  posit- 
ing the  existence  of  a  new  being  with  its  own 
identity  and  federal  constitutional  rights,  we 
hold  that  once  the  embryo  has  formed,  the 
decision  to  abort  Ito  development  cannot  be 
considered  a  purely  private  one  affecUng  only 
husband  and  wife,  man  and  woman. 

A  potential  human  life  together  with  the 
traditional  interests  In  the  health.  weUare 
and  morals  of  ite  dtlzenry  under  the  police 
power  giant  to  the  state  a  legitimate  area  of 
control  short  of  an  Invasion  of  the  personal 
right  of  initial  decision. 

The  whole  thrust  of  the  present  Oeorgia 
statute  ♦  is  to  treat  the  problem  as  a  medical 
one.  Such  approach  is  reasonable  and  seem- 
ingly sound  Inasmuch  as  medical  practition- 
ers are  in  the  best  position  by  virtue  of  train- 
ing to  Judge  concurrently  the  basis  as  well 
as  the  risk  Inherent  in  such  a  decision.  In 
this  req)ect,  the  state  moreover  has  a  legiti- 
mate interest  In  seeing  to  it  that  the  deci- 
sion— personal  and  medical — is  not  one  un- 
dertaken UghUy  and  without  careful  consid- 
eration of  all  relevant  factors,  whether  they 
be  emotional,  economic,  psychological,  famil- 
ial or  physical.  For  example,  the  legislature 
might  require  any  number  of  conditions 
such  as  consulUtlon  with  a  licensed  min- 
ister or  secular  guidance  counselor  as  weU  as 
the  concurrence  of  two  licensed  physicians 
or  any  system  of  approval  related  to  the  qual- 
ity and  soundness  of  the  decision  In  all  its 
aspecto.  It  certainly  has  a  dear  right  to  cir- 
cumscribe a  decision  made  by  a  woman  alone 
or  by  a  woman  and  a  single  physician  and  to 
guard  against  the  esUWiahment  of  transient 
"abortion  mills"  by  the  occasional  opportu- 
nistic or  unethical  practitioner  and  the  con- 
comitant dangers  to  his  patrons  and  the  pul>- 
lic.  Such  controls  and  requirements,  so  long 
as  they  do  not  restrict  the  reasons  for  tlie 
initial  decisions  and  do  not  violate  the  Due 
Process  and  Bqual  Protection  Clauses  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment,  are  properly  within 
the  sphere  of  legislative  discretion.  In  that 
reject,  where  abortions  may  t)e  obtained 
only  from  licensed  physicians  and  surgeons, 
and  only  after  psychiatric  consultation,  the 
mere  fact  that  physicians  and  psyohiatrlsts 
are  more  accessltde  to  rich  people  than  to 
poor  people,  making  abortions  more  available 
to  the  wealthy  than  to  the  indigent.  Is  not  In 
Itself  a  violation  of  the  Equal  Protection 
Clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the 
United  States  Constitution.  Of.  Dandrldge  v. 
WlUlams,  307  UJ8.  471.  90  S.Ct.  1163.  26  LJ5d. 
3d  491  (1970) :  MacQuarrle  v.  McLaughlin,  294 
F.Supp.  176  (DMass.  1968),  affd  394  U.S. 
456,  89  S.Ct.  1334,  22LA1.2d  417  (1969). 

Moreover,  there  Is  an  overriding  Interest 
in  the  manner  of  performance  as  well  as 
the  quality  of  the  final  decision  to  abort. 
Obvious  need  for  control  through  licensing, 
sanitation  requlremento  and  proper  medical 
standards  in  the  execution  of  a  legal  abor- 


tion are  examples.  Again  such  decisions  ad- 
dress ttiemsdves  to  legislative  decision  baaed 
upon  toloTBoeA  Judgment. 

(11)  Having  decided  that  the  reasons  for 
an  abortion  may  not  be  proscribed,  but  that 
the  quality  of  the  decision  as  well  as  the 
manner  of  ito  execution  an  properly  within 
the  realm  of  state  control,  the  present  statute 
must  be  examined  in  such  light. 

Rather  than  regulaUng  merely  the  quality 
of  the  decision  to  have  an  abortion,  and  the 
manner  of  ito  performance,  the  Oeorgia 
statute  also  limlte  the  number  of  reasons 
for  which  an  abortion  may  be  sotight.  This 
the  State  may  not  do,  because  such  action 
unduly  restrlcto  a  decision  sheltered  by  the 
Constitutional  right  to  privacy.  See  Orlswold 
V.  Connecticut,  381  U.S.  479,  86  S.Ct.  1678,  14 
LAI  3d  610  (1966);  California  v.  Belous,  71 
Cal.2d  954,  80  CalJlptr.  354,  458  PJkl  194 
(1960),  cert.  den.  397.  U.S.  916^  90  S.Ct.  920. 
25  LA1.3d  96  (1970).  The  question  becomes 
a  matter  of  statutory  overbreadth. 

(13]  Baaed  upon  the  above,  the  court  finds 
the  following  portions  of  Oeorgia  Code  f  26- 
1203  to  be  In  violation  of  the  constitutional 
righto  of  petitioner: 

A.  SecUon  (a)  beginning  with  the  word 
"because"  on  line  6  and  through  svibsection 
(a)  (3)  In  ito  enUrety. 

B.  Section  (b)  subsection  (3)  beginning 
with  the  word  "because"  on  line  6  and 
through  the  end  of  said  subsection. 

C.  Section  (b)  subsection  (6)  in  ito  en- 
tirety. 

D.  Section  (c)  in  ito  entirety. 

There  being  no  showing  to  the  contrary, 
the  court  further  finds  the  remainder  of  said 
Code  {  26-1202  to  constitute  a  propvi  exer- 
cise of  state  power  within  the  context  of 
this  opinion.* 

An  i4>proprtate  formal  declaratory  Judg- 
ment may  be  presented  upon  request  of  any 
party. 

ABSTXNTION 

It  is  recognized  that  there  Is  no  pending 
state  court  proceeding  against  which  the 
injunction  prayed  by  plaintiff  would  t^>er- 
ate.  Nevertheless,  the  request  for  injunctive 
relief  is  denied,  on  the  same  basis  as  such 
a  prayer  would  be  denied  were  a  state  pro- 
ceeding actually  in  progress: 

"•  •  •  the  vindication  of  the  defendant's 
federal  rtghto  is  left  to  the  state  courto  ex- 
cq>t  in  the  rare  sitiwtions  wh«e  it  can  be 
clearly  predicted  •  •  •  that  those  righto  will 
inevitably  be  denied  by  the  very  act  of 
bringing  the  defendant  to  trial  in  the  state 
court."  City  of  Greenwood  v.  Peacock.  384 
U.S.  808.  1813,  16  LAlJd  944  (1968). 

However,  uzider  the  authority  of  Zwlckler 
T.  Koota.  389  U.S.  341,  88  S.Ct.  391.  19  LALSd 
444  (1967) ,  the  Court  has  proceeded  to  issue 
the  declaratory  relief,  in  apite  of  ite  unwill- 
ingness to  broadly  enjoin  future  prosecutions 
under  the  Act.  Accordingly,  plaintiff's  request 
for  a  declaratory  Judgment  is  hereby  granted. 
Judgment  shall  issue  in  the  form  described 
above. 

It  is  so  ordered. 

BTTFPLZlCXNTaL  OPIMIOIf 

Since  the  Court's  opinion  of  July  31,  1970, 
several  motions  have  been  filed  necessitating 
this  opinion  and  order. 

MOTION  or  AiocTrs  cmui 

Mrdlnand  Buckley  filed  a  motion  on  Sep- 
tember 3,  1970.  to  alter  or  amend  the  Court's 
Judgment  of  August  36, 1970,  to  nile  on  sev- 
eral of  his  earlier  motions  and  prayen.  Ac- 
ootxUngly,  that  Judgment  is  hereby  amended 
in  the  fdUowlng  (See  FN)  respect: 

Mr.  Buckley's  motion  for  reconsideration  of 
the  order  revoking  his  appointment  as 
guardian  ad  Utem  tar  the  embryo  (or  fetus) 
^Ti^  his  motion  to  Intervene  In  any  repre- 
sentative capacity  on  btiuUf  of  the  embryo 
or  fetus  la  denied.  Ilila  ruling  makes  It  un- 
necessary, and  the  Court  declines,  to  rule 
on  the  prayen  In  the  answer  and  counter- 


claim Mr.  Buckley  filed  before  revocation  of 
his  appointment  as  guardian  ad  litem. 
Monotta  or  jams  aoa 

Jane  Roe  petitions  for  leave  to  intervene 
as  a  plaintiff,  moves  for  a  ten^Kirary  re- 
straining order,  and  asks  that  the  Court 
clarify  and  enforce  ito  opinion  of  July  31, 
1970.  Said  petition,  and  accordingly  also  the 
motion  and  the  request  are  denied  for  two 
reasons. 

First,  the  Court  Is  Informed  by  counsel 
for  all  concerned  that  Georgia  Baptist  Hos- 
pital has  reconsidered  ito  earlier  decision 
and  subsequently  granted  Jane  Roe's  appli- 
cation for  an  abortion.  Said  action  renden 
the  petition  of  Jane  Roe  moot,  there  now 
being  no  sufficient  collision  of  intoresto  be- 
tween Jane  Roe  and  the  defendanto. 

Second.  Jane  Roe's  petition  to  intervene 
makes  it  clear  that  her  controversy  was  with 
Georgia  Baptist  Hospital,  and  only  tangen- 
tially  with  the  defendanto  in  this  case. 
Under  such  circumstances  there  is  no  show- 
ing that  IiCary  Doe — representing  the  class  of 
pregnant  women  denied  abortions  because 
of  the  Georgia  statute  attacked — could  not 
adequately  represent  the  tangential  interest 
of  Jane  Roe  In  this  action.  See  Allen  Calcu- 
laton,  Inc.  v.  National  Cash  Register  Co.. 
332  U.S.  137,  141,  64  S.Ct.  906,  88  LAI.  1188 
(1944) ;  Durkin  v.  Pet  Milk  Co.,  14  FJt.D.  374 
(WX>J^k.l963). 

In  spite  of  the  above,  the  motion  presents 
an  aspect  of  the  case  which  justifies  some 
amplification  of  the  previous  declaratory 
Judgment.  The  court  concludes  that  this 
should  be  done  by  way  of  amendment  sua 
sponte.  Rule  60(b)(6);  Klapprott  v.  United 
Stotes,  335  U.S.  601,  69  S.Ct.  384.  93  LAI. 
366  (1948) ;  Bros.  Incorporated  v.  W.  E.  Grace 
Mfg.  Co.,  320  F.3d  694  (6th  Clr.  1963). 

The  problem  relates  to  the  role  and  fuiu;- 
tion  of  the  "abortion  committees"  in  the 
several  hoqritals.  Oa,  Code  I  3«-302b(5).  The 
thrust  of  the  original  opinion  was  to  carry 
out  the  apparent  intent  of  the  Oeorgia  legis- 
lature by  »»» airing  the  iiltimate  decision  on 
Individual  abortions  a  medical  one.  How- 
ever, in  line  with  constitutional  principles, 
the  ultimate  decision  cannot  be  restricted  to 
the  three  reasons  stated  in  the  statute.  This 
left  the  abortion  committee  free  to  decide 
whether  an  abortion  was  "necessary"  on  the 
broader  medical  basis,  namely,  the  totality 
of  drcumstanoes  surrounding  each  patient. 

Rom  the  motion  It  is  i^iparent  that  those 
committees  who  have  voluntarily  adopted  the 
standards  promulgated  by  the  American  Col- 
lege of  Obstetrlctans  and  Oyneoologtsto  as 
controlling  have  placed  themselves  in  the 
position  of  being  restricted  by  the  same  rea- 
sons stated  in  the  statute.*  What  is  denied 
directly  cannot  be  accomplished  indirectly. 
It  follows  that  the  abortion  committees  can- 
not be  limited  to  the  sUted  reasons  as  the 
sole  basis  for  approval  of  an  Individual  abor- 
tion, nor  can  they  so  limit  tbemaelves  by  the 
adoption  of  such  standards.  Any  such  action 
by  a  hospital  committee  Is  declared  to  be  an 
unconstitutional  exMxdse  of  delegated  power. 

In  sum,  the  statutory  processes  of  approval 
are  left  standing.  The  patient  Is  required  to 
ofbtain  the  approval  of  (1)  the  certifying 
physician,  (2)  the  two  consulting  physicians, 
and  (3)  the  abortion  committee  of  the  ad- 
mitting hospital.  Failure  to  obtain  approval 
at  any  level  necessarily  precludes  abortion  on 
that  application.  A  majority  of  the  abortion 
committee  shall  control  ito  action,  whether 
for  i^provsj  or  for  disapproval. 

To  the  extent  stated  herein,  tiie  original 
opinion  is  modified. 

It  is  so  ordered. 

FOOTNOTCS 

I  The  Court  is  also  aware  that  the  Attorney 
Oenerel  regularly  interpreto  State  criminal 
laws  and  decisions  In  published  opinions  and 
cltculara  to  State  Judges  and  law  enforcement 
offlcen. 
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*  We  see  no  connection  between  thU  tlieor 
and  the  claimed  unlimited  right  of  a  womai 
"to  use  her  body  In  any  way  she  wishes"  reat 
Into  Grlswold  by  some.  There  are  obvlou 
limitations  to  the  latter  such  aa  eelf  abuse 
e.g-  disease,  drugs,  suicide,  etc.  and  the  right 
of  others  In  which  the  state  clearly  has  ai 
interiist.  Any  such  theory  In  Its  ultimate  I 
flatly  rejected. 

>  This  view  of  the  Impact  of  conception  oi 
the  decision  not  to  have  children  imp  ilea  thai 
the  distinction  between  a  quick  and  unguicl 
fetus,  and  even  that  between  embryo  an<: 
fetus  Is  not  relevant  here.  And  since  the 
Court  doe*  not  poetulate  the  existence  of  a 
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commenced  by  an  Intervening  plalntUf.*  As 
to  the  action  by  Appellanta  John  and  Uary 
Doe,  the  Court  found  the  Does  laekad  stand- 
ing and  so  rtlsmlwed  their  conq>lalnt  (A. 
124,  136).  denying  declaratory  and  Injunc- 
tive relief  against  enforcement  of  the  Texas 
abortion  law,  which  prohibits  the  medical 
procedure  of  induced  abortion  unless  under- 
taken "by  medical  advice  for  the  purpoea  of 
saving  the  life  of  the  mother."  aA  TkXAS 
PiMAL  Cooi  art.  IIW.  at  436  (IMl)  (A.  126). 
As  to  the  action  by  Jane  Roe  and  the  com- 
plaint of  mtervenor  Dr.  Hallford,  the  court 
granted  the  declaratory  relief  prayed  for.  de- 
claring the  Texas  abortion  law  unconatltu- 
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new  being  with  federal  consUtutional  rights     tlonal,  but  denied  Injunctive  relief  against 
at  any  time  during  gestation,  the  motion  of     future  enforcement  of  the  statute  (A.  134- 

Mr.   Ferdinand  Buckley  for  reconsideration      '***'     i»i-i~»i«.   t_w_  — ^  ., —  .«__   _' 

of  the  order  revoking  his  appointment  as 
g\iardlan  ad  litem  for  the  embryo  (or  fetus) 
is  denied.  Mr.  Buckley's  motion  to  Intervene 
In  such  capacity  la  also  denied.  However,  he 
has  the  Court's  appreciation  for  this  partici- 
pation In  this  litigation  as  amicus  curiae. 

*  ApparenUy  patterned  after  the  American 
Law  InsUtute,  Model  Penal  Code  1 230.3 
(Propoeed  Official  Draft.  1062) . 

*  It  Is  not  thereby  implied  that  tbcae  pro- 
visions constitute  the  only  or  best  means 
of  state  control.  On  the  whole,  the  preeent 
system  appears  imnecessarily  cumbersome, 
a  potential  hazard  under  due  process  and 
equal  protection  considerations. 

'  The  Georgia  statute  requires  the  hospital 
to  apply  standards  promulgated  by  the  Joint 
Commission  on  the  Accreditation  of  Hospi- 
tals. No  such  restrictive  reasons  for  approval 
of  an  abortion  are  contained  therein.  How- 
ever, the  voluntary  standards  promulgated  by 
the  American  College  of  Obstetricians  and 
Gynecologists  in  part  limit  the  grounds  for 
abortion  to  the  three  stated  statutory  rea 


136).  Plaintiffs  John  and  Mary  Doe  i4>peal 
from  the  dismissal  of  their  complaint  and 
the  denial  of  injunctive  relief  (A.  127). 
Plaintiff  Jane  Roe  and  Intervenor-Plalntlff 
Dr.  Hallford  also  appeal  from  the  denial  of 
injunctive  relief  (A.  127). 

Appellants  submit  this  brief  to  show  that 
this  is  a  direct  appeal  over  which  the  Court 
has  Jurisdiction,  and  that  the  lower  court 
should  have  granted  declaratory  and  injunc- 
tive relief  to  the  plaintiffs  in  each  of  the 
three  actions  below. 

CriATION    TO   OPINION    BELOW 

The  June  17,  1970  opinion  of  the  statutory 
three-Judge  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  Northern  District  of  Texas  Is  reported  as 
Roe  V.  n^ode,  314  F.  Supp.  1217  (NJ>.  Tex. 
1970 )  ( per  curiam ) ,  and  set  out  at  A.  1 1 1-133. 

JXTXISDICnON 

(1)  On  March  3,  1970,  ApeUant  Jane  Roe 
filed  her  original  complaint,  basing  Jiulsdlc- 
tion  on  28  U.S.C.  {  1343(3)  (1964  ed),  and 
complementary  remedial  statutes,  28  USC 
J  2201    (1964):    42   U.S.C.    11983    (1964).   On 


sons:  Injury  to  health  of  the  mother;  danger  I  the  same  day  Appellants  John  and  Mary  Doe 
of  grave  physical  or  mental  defect  to  the  Iflled  a  complaint  predicating  federal  Jurls- 
chlld:  and  pregnancy  due  to  rape.  Any  such  I  diction  on  the  same  statutes.  On  March  23, 

limiting  restrictions,  as  seen,  must  fall.  Like-  "'  """  **^*  r>i«t*H»»  r>,^,,wt  ^i^^t.^  i .„  »_  ' 

wise,  lack  of  consent  by  the  husband,  while  It 
may  freely  be  considered  by  the  committee, 
may  not  be  automatically  established  aa  an 
abeolute  bar. 

By  way  of  additional  comment,  good  faith 
administration  of  the  statute  as  now  con- 
stituted would  prohibit  a  committee  from 
secretly  restricting  abortions  to  those  statu- 
tory reasons,  which  the  court  has  already 
deleted.  To  the  contrary,  all  relevant  factors 
should  be  considered  and  an  Informed  medi- 
cal Judgment  made. 

I  In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
SUtea— No.  70-18,  1971   Term] 

Baixr  roa  Apfkixants 

Jane  Roe,  John  Doe,  Mary  Doe,  and  James 
Hubert  Hallford,  M.D.,  Appellants,  v.  Henry 
Wade,  District  Attorney  of  Dallas  County, 
Texas,  Appellee. 

On  appeal  from  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  Texas. 

Of  Counsel: 

Norman  Dorsen.  School  of  Law,  New  Tork 
University,  Washington  Square,  New  York. 
N.Y.     10003. 

Roy  Lucas,  James  Madison  Constitutional, 
Law  Institute,  Pour  Patchln  Place,  New  York. 
N.Y.     10011. 

Sarah  Weddlngton,  James  R.  Weddlngton, 
709  West  14tb,  Aiistin.  Texas  78701. 

Linda  N.  Coffee.  2130  First  Natl  Bank  Bldg., 
Dallas,  Texas  75302. 

Fred  Bruner,  Roy  L.  Merrill,  Jr.,  Daugh- 
erty.  Bruner,  Lastellck  &  Anderaon,  1130  Mer- 
cantile Bank  Bldg.,  Dallaa,  Texas  7S201. 

Attorneys  for  Appellants. 

Appellante  bring  this  direct  appeal  frc»n  a 
June  17,  1970  Judgment  (A.  124-126)  >  of  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  Northern 
District  of  Texas,  Goldberg,  Cir.  J.  and 
Hughes  ft  Taylor,  D.JJ.  The  Judgment  re- 
lated to  two  separate  actions  and  an  action 


1970,  the  District  Court  granted  leave  for  Ap- 
pellant James  H.  Hallford,  MD.,  to  Inter- 
vene as  a  party-plaintiff,  on  the  same  Jurla- 
dictional  grounds  set  out  above  (A.  22-36). 
Subsequently,  on  AprU  22,  1970,  Appellant 
;  Jane  Roe  amended  her  complaint  to  sue  "on 
behalf  of  herself  and  all  others  almllarly  sit- 
uated" (A.  10).  Appellants  John  and  Mary 
Doe  also  amended  their  complaints  to  assert 
a  class  action  (A.  16).  All  appeUants.  IVom 
their  respective  positions  as  nuirried  couples, 
pregnant  single  women,  and  practicing  phyal- 
Bians  asked  that  the  Texas  abortion  law* 
Rrhich  reatrlcta  the  medical  procedure  of  In- 
duced abortion  be  declared  unoonsUtutloDAl, 
'  ind  that  future  enforcement  be  enjoined.  A 
Statutory  three-Judge  United  States  Dlatrtet 
Coiu^  waa  requeatad  and  oonvvned  (A.  8,  8) 
jpursuant  to  28  U.S.C.  ||  2281.  2294  (1064). 
j  (11)  The  final  Judgment  of  the  statutory 
toree-Judge  Dtatrlct  Court  waa  entered  on 
»une  17,  1970  (A.  124).  On  Monday.  August 
17,  1970,  all  appeUants  filed  with  the  United 
Btates  District  Court  for  the  Northern  Dls- 
krlct  of  Texas  notices  of  appeal  to  this  Court 
(A.  127).  pursuant  to  28  U.S.C.  f  2101(b) 
1(1964),  and  Sttp.  Or.  Rttlks  ll,  34  (July  1 
1970  ed.) ,  398  Uj8.  1016, 1021, 1048  (1970)  Pro- 
tective appeals  to  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Circuit  were  notloed  on 
July  23,  1970.  by  AppeUant  HaUford  (A.  134), 
ftnd  on  July  24.  1970.  by  Appellant  Jtae  Roe 
(A.  133 ) . 

(lU)  Jurisdiction  of  this  Court  to  review 
by  direct  appeal  the  three-Judge  District 
Court's  final  Judgment  denying  a  permanent 
Injunction  la  conferred  by  28  UJB.C.  |  1263 
(1964).  The  question  of  Jurisdiction  was 
postponed  to  the  hearing  on  th*  BMrtta  by 
thla  Court's  order  of  May  3,  1971,  403  VS. 
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Com   art.    1196.   at   486 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


"Nothing   in    this   chapter   applies   to   an 
abortion  procured  or  attenqitod  1^  w—^iiTrt 


advice  for  the  purpcse  of  saving  the  life  of 
the  mother." 

2A     Texas    Penal    Code    art.    1191.    at    429 
(1961): 

•If  any  person  shaU  designedly  administer 
to  a  pregnant  woman  or  knowingly  procure 
to  be  administered  with  her  consent  any 
drug  or  medicine,  or  shall  use  towards  her 
any  violence  or  means  whatever  externally 
or  internally  applied,  and  thereby  procure 
an  abortion,  he  shall  be  confined  In  the 
penitentiary  not  less  than  two  nor  more  than 
five  years:  If  It  be  done  without  her  con- 
sent, the  punishment  ahall  be  doubled.  By 
'abortion'  Is  meant  that  the  life  of  the  fetus 
or  embryo  shall  be  destroyed  In  the  woman's 
womb  or  that  a  premature  birth  thereof  be 
caused." 

2 A    Texas    Penal    Code    art.    1192.    at   433 
(1061): 
"Whoever  fumlshee  the  means  for  procur- 
ing an   abortion   knowing  the  purpoee  in- 
tended Is  an  accomplice." 

2A     TEXAS    Penal    Code    art.    1193.    at    434 
(1961): 

"If  the  means  used  shall  fall  to  produce 
an  abortion,  the  offender  la  nevertheless 
guilty  of  an  attempt  to  produce  abortion, 
provided  It  be  shown  that  nicb  meaoa  were 
calculated  to  produce  that  result,  and  ahall 
be  fined  not  less  than  one  hundred  nor  more 
than  one  thousand  dollars." 

2A    TEXAa   PxMAi.   Cook   art.    1104.    at   436 
(1061): 

"If  the  death  of  the  mother  is  occasioned 
by  an  abortion  so  produced  or  by  an  attempt 
to  effect  the  same  it  Is  murder." 

United    States    Code,    TlUe    28.    I  1343(3) 

(1064): 

"The  district  courts  shall  have  orlglnsl 
Jurisdiction  of  any  civil  action  authorized  by 
law  to  be  commenced  by  any  person:   •  *  • 

"  (3)  To  redreas  the  deprivation,  under  color 
of  any  State  law,  statute,  ordinance,  regula- 
tion, custom  or  usage,  of  any  right,  privilege 
or  Immunity,  secured  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  . . ." 

Unitkd  Statu  Codk.  Title  43,  1 1088  (1064) : 
"Every  person  who,  under  color  of  any 
statute,  ordinance,  regulation,  custom,  or 
usage,  of  any  State  or  Territory,  subjscta,  or 
causae  to  be  subjected,  any  dtlaen  of  the 
United  States  or  other  person  within  the  Ju- 
risdiction thereof  to  the  deprivation  of  any 
rlghta.  prlvllegea,  or  tmmiitiitiee  aecuied  by 
the  Constitution  and  laws,  shall  be  liable  to 
the  party  injured  In  an  action  at  law.  suit 
In  equity,  or  other  proper  proceeding  for 
redreas." 

Untteo  States  Code,  Title  28,  {  2201  (1964) : 
"In  a  case  of  actual  controversy  within  Its 
Jurisdiction,  except  with  respect  to  Federal 
taxes,  any  court  of  the  United  States,  upon 
the  filing  of  an  appropriate  pleading,  may  de- 
clare the  rlghta  and  other  legal  relattona  at 
any  interested  party  seeking  such  declara- 
tion, whether  or  not  further  relief  Is  or  could 
be  sought.  Any  such  declaration  shaU  have 
the  force  and  effect  of  a  final  Judgment  or 
decree  and  shall  be  reviewable  as  such." 
Untted  States  Code.  Title  28  f  1253  (1964) : 
"Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  law,  any 
party  may  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  from 
an  order  granting  or  denying,  after  notice  and 
hearing,  an  interlocutory  or  permanent  In- 
junction in  any  civil  action,  suit  or  proceed- 
ing required  by  any  Act  of  Congress  to  be 
heard  and  determined  by  a  district  court  of 
three  Judges." 

QUESTZOMS    PSXSKMTCa 

I.  Whether  the  Statutory  Three-Judge 
Court  Improperly  Denied  Standing,  and  De- 
claratory and  InJunetiT*  RaUef.  to  the  Class 
of  Married  Couple  Plaintiffs,  Who  Were  Dam- 
aged In  Their  Marital  ReUtlons  by  the  Im- 
pact of  the  Statutes  in  Question,  Unable  to 
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Utlllae  Effective  Means  of  Contraception,  at 
Bisk  of  Serious  Injury  to  Health  in  tlie  Event 
of  Pregnancy,  and  Without  a  Remedy  at  Law 
or  Equity  in  the  Event  of  Unplanned  Prsg- 
nancy? 

II.  Whether  the  District  Court  Should 
Have  Enjoined  Future  Enforcement  of  the 
Texas  Abortion  Laws  on  Behalf  of  the  Classea 
o<  Pregnant  Women  Plaintiffs  and  Pbysldan 
Plaintiffs,  After  Having  Orantad  Dedara- 
tory  Belief.  Where  an  Injunction  Waa  Nec- 
essary to  Prevent  Continuing  Grave  and  Ir- 
reparable Injury  and  to  Effectuate  the  Judg- 
ment by  Clarifying  the  Statua  of  the  Statute 
Fending  Appeal? 

m.  Whether  These  Three  Appeals  from 
the  District  Court  Necessitate  Plenary  Be- 
vlew  of  Both  Jurisdictional  and  Substantive 
Fsaturea  of  the  Declalon  Below? 

IV.  Whether  the  Provlaions  in  the  Texaa 
Penal  Code.  Articlea  1101-1104  and  1106, 
Which  Prohibit  the  Medical  Procedure  of 
Induced  Abortion  Unleaa  "procured  or  at- 
tempted by  medical  advice  for  the  p\upoae  of 
saving  the  life  of  the  mother,"  Abridge 
Fundamental  Personal  Rlghta  of  Appellanta 
Secured  by  the  First,  Ninth,  and  Fourteenth 
Amendmenu? 

V.  Whether  the  Texas  Abortion  Law  Is 
Unconstitutionally  Vague  and  IndeOnlte,  In 
That  the  Statutory  Language  Is  Not  Mean- 
ingfully Correlated  With  Medical  Practice, 
and  Provides  Wholly  Inadequate  Warning  to 
Physicians,  Their  Cotinsel,  Judges,  and 
Jurors,  of  the  Physical,  Mental,  and  Person- 
al Factors  Which  liiay  Be  Considered  When 
Assessing  the  Af^licabllity  of  the  Statutory 
Exception? 

VI.  Whether  the  Texas  Abortion  Law,  as 
Applied  to  Impose  Upon  a  Physician  the  Bur- 
den of  Pleading  and  Proving  Tliat  a  Medical 
Abortion  lYocedure  Was  "procured  or  at- 
tempted by  medical  advice  for  the  purpose  of 
saving  the  life  of  the  mother,"  Violates  the 
Due  Process  Guarantee  of  Preaumed  In- 
nocence and  Invades  the  Privilege  Against 
Sdf -Incrimination  ? 

STATXICKNT  or  THE  CASE 

This  appeal  was  taken  by  the  parties  in 
three  independent  civil  actions  heard  and 
decided  by  a  statutory  three-Judge  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  Northern  Dis- 
trict of  Texas.  Roe  v.  Wade,  Civ.  No.  CA-3- 
SaSO-B  (NJD.  Tex.,  filed  Mar.  3.  1970) ;  Doe  v. 
Wade.  Civ.  No.  CA-3-3691-C  (NJJ.  Tex.,  filed 
Mar.  8.  1970) :  HaUford,  Intervenor  v.  Wade, 
Civ.  No.  CA-3-36eO-B  (NJ).  Tex.,  filed  Mar. 
33.  1970). 

/.  Facts  Regarding  Appellants  Which  Gave 
Rise  to  the  AetUma 
The  facte  whieh  gave  rise  to  these  three 
actions  will  be  considered  In  the  context  of 
each  class  of  Appellant-Plaintiffs. 

A.  Jane  Roe 
Appellant  Jane  Roe  sued  as  an  unmarried 
pregnant  adult  woman  on  behalf  of  herself 
"and  all  other  women  who  have  sought,  are 
seeking,  or  in  the  future  will  seek  to  obtain 
a  legal,  medically  safe  abortion  but  whoae 
lives  are  not  critically  threatened  by  the 
pregnancy"  (A.  12).  At  the  time  the  action 
was  filed,  Jane  Roe  had  been  "unable  to  se- 
cure a  legal  abortion  In  Dallas  Coimty  be- 
cause of  the  existence  of  the  Texas  Abortion 
Laws"  (A.  11).  She  had  sought  this  medical 
procedure  "because  of  the  economic  hardship 
which  pregnancy  entailed  and  because  of  the 
social  stigma  attached  to  the  bearing  of  il- 
legitimate children  In  our  society"  (A.  67)  .< 
Miss  Roe  admitted  that  insofar  as  her  own 
Interpretation  of  Texas  law  waa  concerned, 
her  "life  [did]  not  appear  to  be  threatened 
by  the  continuation  of  her  pregnancy"  (A. 
11),  other  than  in  a  qualitative  sense,  and 
In  the  "extreme  difficulty  in  securing  em- 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


ployment  of  any  kind"  (A.  67)   because  of 
hw  pregnant  eondltlon. 

Jane  Boe  suffered  emotional  trauma  when 
unable  to  obtain  a  legal  abortion  In  Texas 
(A.  11).  She  regarded  herself  aa  a  law-abid- 
ing citizen  and  did  not  want  to  partlc4>ate 
In  a  felony  offense  by  obtaining  an  Illegal 
abortion  (A.  S7).  Also,  she  had  only  a  tenth 
grade  education  and  no  w«U-paylng  Job 
which  might  provide  sufficient  funds  to  travel 
to  another  Jurisdiction  for  a  legal  abortion 
In  a  safe,  clinical  setUng  (A.  56) . 

In  her  complaint  filed  in  federal  court, 
Jane  Boe  alleged  that  the  Texas  abortion 
law  deprived  her  of  varioua  fundamental 
personal  righto  protected  by  decisions  <a  thla 
Coiirt  and  Amendmento  to  the  Constitution, 
Including  the  "right  to  safe  and  adequate 
medical  advice  pertaining  to  the  decision  of 
whether  to  carry  a  given  pregnancy  to 
term."* 

B.  Mary  and  John  Doe 

Appellante  In  the  second  action  are  a 
childlees  married  oouple,  suing  on  behalf  of 
all  married  couples  at  risk  of  unwanted  preg- 
nancy, and  fearful  of  adverse  health  conse- 
quences. Mary  Doe  presente  the  frequent  case 
of  a  married  woman  whose  health,  but  not 
life,  would  be  seriously  affected  by  un- 
wanted pregnancy  (A.  17).  She  has  been  so 
advised  by  her  physician  (A.  16),  and  this 
fact  is  not  contradicted  nor  challenged  in 
the  record.  Although  her  physician  has  tcrid 
her  to  avcrfd  pregnancy  for  these  health  rea- 
sons, he  has  also  advised  her,  in  light  of  a 
neural-chemical  disorder,  not  to  use  the 
highly  effective  oral  contraceptives  (A.  16). 
Alternate  methods  of  contraception  preeent 
significant  risks  of  failure,  as  detailed  on  pp. 
43-44.  infra,  of  this  brief. 

Mary  and  John  Doe  face  a  realistic  risk  of 
luwanted  pregnancy  which  presently  injures 
the  harmony  at  their  marital  relationship.  It 
waa  unoootradlcted  that  they  "face  the 
choice  of  refraining  from  normal  sexual  re- 
lations or  of  endangering  Mary  Doe's  health 
through  a  poeslble  pregnancy"  (A.  18) .  When 
the  class  action  feature  of  the  Doe  claim 
Is  taken  into  accotmt,  it  is  clear  not  only 
that  a  large  number  of  married  couples  faced 
a  almllar  dilemma,  but  also  that  many  of  the 
class  would  become  pregnant  during  the  liti- 
gation and  be  unable  to  obtain  legal  abor- 
tions in  Texas  because  of  the  delays  lnv<dved 
In  securing  adequate  Judicial  relief. 

According  to  the  1965  National  Fertility 
Study  (NFS) ,  among  married  couples  In  the 
United  States,  nearly  20  percent  of  all  re- 
cent births  were  unwanted.  Bumpass  &  West- 
off.  The  "Perfect  Contraceptive"  Population, 
169  ScaENCE  1177,  1180  (1970);  Supp.  i^p. 
340.  343.*  Of  the  220,000  births  In  Texas  In 
1060,^  30%  would  equal  44.000  births  result- 
ing from  an  unwanted  pregnancy.  Not  one  of 
these  44,<X)0  women,  however,  would  have 
been  adequately  protected  by  a  Judicial  pro- 
ceeding brought  after  pregnancy  had  begun. 
A  full  fifteen  weeks  passed  between  the 
March  3.  1070.  filing  date  of  Mary  Doe's  com- 
plaint, and  the  June  17.  1970.  date  of  the 
decision  on  the  merlta.  Hie  medical  pro- 
cedure of  Induced  abortion  after  the  twelfth 
week  of  pregnancy  poses  continually  Increas- 
ing hazards  to  the  patient,  as  contrasted  with 
the  exceptionally  safe  procedures  available 
in  early  pregnancy  (A.  52;  see  also  pp.  30-34. 
infra) .  For  these  sensible  reasons,  Mary  and 
John  Doe  sought  Judicial  relief  to  prevent 
the  present  injury  caused  by  a  realistic  fear 
of  unwanted  pregnancy  shared  by  the  class. 
The  Doea  ralaed  constitutional  claims  sim- 
ilar to  those  of  Jane  Roe  (A.  10-21) . 
C.  Jamee  H.  Hallford.  MJ>. 
The  third  separate  action  was  commenced 
by  a  complaint  filed  on  behalf  of  Dr.  Hall- 
ford as  an  intervening  plaintiff  (A.  24-36).* 
Dr.  Hallford  Is  a  licensed  physician  In  Dallas 
who  complained  of  the  regular  and  recurring 


effect  of  the  statute.  He  pointed  out  that  tlis 
statute's  terminology  gave  no  guidance  as  to 
how  it  should  be  applied  In  the  common 
types  of  situations  wherein  a  patient  re- 
quested the  medical  procediue  of  Induced 
abortion  (A.  27-29,  33,  63-70).  The  verified 
complaint  and  affidavit  of  Dr.  Hallford  ex- 
plain carefully  how  be  and  his  patienta  were 
injured  by  the  statute  and  the  precise  man- 
ner in  which  the  statute  affected  his  and 
their  conduct  in  recurring  types  of  instances 
(Id.) .  For  example,  his  patienta  had  included 
those  seeking  medical  abortions  because  of 
rape,  incest,  cancer,  uncertain  or  slight  dan- 
ger of  suicide,  and  recent  infection  with  Ger- 
man measles  (rubella)  (A.  64-65) . 

No  administrative  mechanism  exlsta  for  In- 
terpreting the  law;  the  language  of  the  stat- 
ute does  not  correlate  with  the  regular  and 
recurring  medical  indications  of  patienta; 
and  other  physicians  and  hospital  commit- 
tees are  extremely  reluctant  to  implicate 
themselves  in  a  definitive  opinion,  according 
to  the  exeprience  of  Dr.  Hallford  (A.  64-70). 
Moreover,  the  enforcement  practices  of  police 
officers  were  devoid  of  any  effort  to  seek  an 
explanation  from  a  physician  of  the  reasons 
for  a  given  abortion  (A.  62).  The  burden  of 
pleading  and  proving  that  an  abortion  was 
lawful  reste  with  the  physician  in  Texas.  Law 
enforcement  authorities  and  the  courts  as- 
sume that  all  medical  abortion  procedures 
are  felonious  unless  the  physician  proves  the 
contrary.  See  Vcevera  v.  State,  354  S.WJ2d  161 
(Tex.  Crim.  App.  1962) . 

To  rectify  this  on-going  governmental  in- 
vasion of  the  physician -patient  relationship. 
Dr.  HaUford  brought  this  action.  No  relief 
was  requested  against  the  two  indictmente 
then  pending  against  him  (A.  73,  74).  Dr. 
Hallfoid'a  claim  was  primarily  against  the 
continuing  impact  of  the  statute  upon  him. 
other  members  of  the  medical  profeaslon,  and 
their  patients. 

//.  Decision  by  the  district  court 

Argtiment  was  heard  from  the  plaintiffs  In 
each  action  at  a  single  hearing  before  the 
three-Judge  court  (A.  75-110).  On  June  17, 
1970,  the  court  entered  Judgment  and  Issued 
an  opinion  dealing  with  the  substantive  and 
procedural  questions  at  issue  (A.  111-126) . 

As  to  Mary  and  John  Doe.  the  three-Judge 
court  refused  to  grant  either  declaratory 
or  injunctive  relief,  and  disnUssed  the  com- 
plaint for  lack  of  standing  (A.  124).  How- 
ever. Jane  Roe  and  Dr.  Hallford  were  held 
to  have  standing  to  contest  the  statute.* 
Both  presented  a  "ripe"  case  or  controversy." 
Abstention  was  deemed  unjustifiable  because 
no  reasonably  foreseeable  state  law  Inter- 
pretation would  resolve  the  federal  ques- 
tions.>^ 

On  the  merits,  the  three-Judge  court  ac- 
cepted the  claims  of  plaintiffs  that  "the 
Texas  Abortion  Laws  must  be  declared  un- 
constitutional becatise  they  deprive  single 
women  and  married  couples  of  their  right, 
secured  by  the  Ninth  Amendment,  to  choose 
whether  to  have  children"  (A.  116) .  Reliance 
was  placed  on  decisions  by  this  Court  estab- 
lishing "(rielative  sanctuaries  for  such 
'fundamental'  Interest  [as]  the  family,>* 
the  marital  couple,"  and  the  individual."  " 
Further  precedent  was  found  in  similar  de- 
cisions by  other  federal  and  state  covuts.'- 
as  well  as  in  a  major  treatment  of  the  abor- 
tion question  by  Retired  Jtxstlce  Tom  C. 
Clark,  see  Clark,  Religion,  Morality,  and 
Abortion:  A  CoTutitutional  Appraisal,  2 
LoTOLA  Univ.  (LA.)  L.  Rev.  (1966) ;  reprinted 
in  Supp.  App.  at  315-326. 

Not  only  were  the  statutes  overbroad,  and 
not  Justified  by  a  narrowly  drawn  compel- 
ling Stete  interest,  but  the  language  of  the 
statutes  was  unconstitutionally  vague.  Al- 
though a  physician  might  lawfully  perform 
an  abortion  "for  the  purixMS  of  saving  the 
life  of  the  [pregnant  woman).""  the  cir- 
cumstances  giving    rise   to   such    necessity 
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were  far  from  clear.  The  district  court  (  e- 
talled  a  few  of  the  more  apparent  am  il- 
gultles:  ^      . 

"How  likely  muat  death  be?  Muat  del  li 
be  certain  If  the  aborUon  1»  not  perfomu  I? 
Is  It  enough  that  the  woman  could  not  v  x- 
dergo  birth  without  an  aecertalnably  hlgl  »r 
possibility  of  death  than  would  norma  ly 
be  the  case?  What  If  the  woman  threaten  d 
suicide  If  the  abortion  was  not  performe  1? 
How  imminent  must  death  be  If  the  »b^- 
tlon  u  not  performed?  Is  It  tufflclent  If 
having  the  chUd  wlU  shorten  the  Ufe  of  He 
woman  by  a  number  of  years?  "n***  Q"  •" 
tlons  simply  cannot  be  answered"  (A.  12   ). 

After  finding  the  Texas  statute  unconj  H- 
tutlonal  on  two  groxmds,  the  district  co  rt 
considered  the  propriety  of  injunctive  rel  sf. 
Without  noticing  that  no  criminal  prose*  a- 
tlons  were  pending  against  appellants  J«  le 
Roe,  John  and  Mary  Doe.  and  that  Dr.  Hj  1- 
ford  had  not  requested  specific  relief  fr  m 
outstanding  indictments,  the  court  decllr  sd 
to  enforce  the  declaratory  Judgments,  cltl  >g 
Dombrowski  v.  Pftster.  380  U.S.  479  (19«  .) 
(A  123) .  The  result,  which  might  reasonal  ly 
have  been  foreseen  by  the  lower  court,  w  w 
the  issuance  of  a  Judgment  without  mea  »- 
Ingf  ul  effect. 
///.  impact  of  the  denial  of  injunctive  rel  if 

In  assessing  the  district  court's  ludgme  it 
denying   an   Injimctlon.   It  Is   necessary  *" 
look  both  to  facts  preceding  the  decision 
those   which  followed.  These  will  establ 
t>eyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that  the  bare 
curatory    Judgment    was    Ignored    and 
without  force  or  effect. 

Over  one  year  after  the  declaratory  Ju 
ment     was     rendered.     Appellee-Defend 
Wade's  office  openly  avowed  to  "continue 
enforce  Articles   1191.   1193.  1193.   1194.  a 
1196  of  the  Texas  Penal  CJode  In  aU  abortl 
cases  m  which  Indictments  are  returned 
the  Dallas  County  Orand  Jury."  A  copy 
the  letter  to  that  effect  from  District  Atto  - 
ney  Wade's  office  to  counsel  for  appellants  s 
Included  as  Appendix  A  to  this  brief,  infi  i, 

»'A-1.  ,.    .^ 

As  verlfled  by  Dr.  Paul  C.  MacDona.  I. 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Obstetrl  s 
and  Gynecology.  The  University  of  Tej  s 
Southwestern  Medical  School  at  Dallas,  t  e 
declaratory  Judgment  had  no  effect  at  th  it 
institution  which  "Is  virtually  the  or  y 
source  of  medical  services  available  to  t  e 
medically  Indigent  of  Dallas  and  Dall  \s 
County  .  .  . ."  Affidavit  of  Paul  C.  MacDona  1. 
M.D..  Appendix  B.  infra,  at  &-1.  "[TJhe  or  y 
marked  Impact  of  the  Roe  v.  Wade  declsl  n 
was  to  Increase  the  frustration  felt  by  ma  y 
of  the  faculty  members  .  .  .  regarding  t  e 
matter  of  abortion."  Id.  Appellee  Hen  y 
Wade.  District  Attorney,  Is  also  the  offlc  1 
legal  counsel  for  the  hospital  staffed  by  mer  - 
bers  of  the  medical  school  faculty.  A  repr 
sentatlve  of  Wade's  office  had  communlca 
the  decision  to  Ignore  the  declaratory  Ju( 
ment  to  Mr.  C.  J.  Price,  hospital  admlnlst 
tor,  who  had  In  turn  conveyed  the  decision 
Dr.  MacDonald  as  follows: 

■'[Plertlnent  points  which  the  District  A 
torney's  Office  considers  of  Importance  ""■ 

1.  The  law  Is  stUl  what  It  has  been. 

The  Statutes  pertaining  to  abortion 
still  on  the  books. 

3.  The  District  Attorney's  Office  has  mil 
[aic]  by  the  Federal  Judges  under  appeal. 

4.  The  Federal  Judges  did  not  Issue  a: 
Injunctions  against  the  District  Attorney 
preclude  prosecution  or  following  the  s' 
law  .  .  .  ."  Appendix  B,  at  B-4  to  B-6. 

Since  but  minimal  re^>ect  for  the  fede 
declaratofy  Judgment  was  shown  by  affp 
lees,  the  medical  profession  had  no  chol 
but  to  yield  to  the  official  law  enforceme 
policy.  Otherwise,  indictments  would  ha 
been  forthcoming. 

Dr.  Joseph  Beltchlk.  Chairman  of  the 
partment  of  Obstetrics  and  Oynecoiogy. 
University  of  Texas  Medical  Schocd  at 


Antonio,  verified  that  the  District  Attorney 
of  Bexar  County  considered  that  "the  Texae 
law  stUl  stood  and  that  It  would  stUl  be  en- 
forced." Appendix  C.  at  C-4.  A  similar  under- 
standing prevailed  at  The  University  of  Texas 
Medical  Branch,  Oalveston.  According  to  Dr. 
WUllam  J.  MoOanlity,  Chairman  of  the  De- 
partment of  Obatertrlcs  and  Oynecoiogy  there, 

"The  situation  regarding  when,  under 
what  circumstances,  and  after  what  admin- 
istrative procedures  an  abortion  may  be  per- 
formed in  John  Sealy  Ho^>lt*l  la  exactly 
what  It  was  prior  to  the  June  17.  1970  deci- 
sion of  the  three-Judge  court  in  Roe  v.  Wade. 
The  decision  has  bad  no  lnq>act  on  medical 
practice  In  the  Medical  Branch  hospitals." 
Appendix  D.  at  D-3  to  D-4. 

Not  only  have  the  medical  centers  In 
Texas  continued  to  fear  prosecution  after 
the  June  17.  1970  declaratory  Judgment,  but 
this  fear  has  been  realistic.  Appendix  E  to 
this  brief  Includes  an  Indictment  on  abor- 
tion charges  against  a  physician  filed  on 
June  8,  1971,  almost  a  year  after  the  federal 
decision,  and  Illustrates  the  basis  for  anxiety. 
It  Is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  728 
Texas  women  travelled  to  New  Tork  City 
from  JiUy  1,  1970,  to  March  81,  1971,  to  ob- 
tain legal  abortions.  Chase,  Abortioru  to 
Out-of-state  Residents  (June  29,  1971) 
(Report  of  the  Health  Services  Administra- 
tion, City  of  New  York). 


RcLXVANT   BACKcaomro   and   Mkdicai,   Facts 

I.  The  medical  nature  of  abortion 

A.   Spontaneous  and  Induced   Rejection  of 
Pregnancy 

The  standard  text  on  obstetrics  and  gyne- 
cology defines  abortion,  both  spontaneous 
and  induced,  as  follows : 

"Abortion  Is  the  termination  of  a  preg- 
nancy at  any  time  before  the  fetus  has  at- 
tained a  stage  of  viability.  Interpretations 
of  the  word  'viability'  have  varied  between 
fetal  weights  of  400  g  (about  20  weeks  of 
gestation)  and  1.000  g  (about  28  weeks  of 
gestation).  .  .  .  Although  our  smallest  stir- 
vlvlng  Infant  weighed  640  g  at  birth,  sur- 
vival   even    at    700    or    800    g    Is    unusual." 

L.    HXLLMAN    &    J.    PUTCHAKO.    WlLXIAMS    Os- 

STKTXics  493   (14th  ed.  1971). 

Both  induced  and  spontaneous  abortions 
amount  to  a  rejection  of  pregnancy.  The  pro- 
cedure of  induced  abortion  differs  from 
spontaneous  not  In  the  result,  nor  In  the 
under-lying  reason  for  the  abortion  but  pri- 
marily In  Its  being  conscious  and  volitional. 
For  example,  a  patient  Infected  with  rubella 
(Oerman  measles)  may  abort  spontaneously, 
because  her  body  rejects  a  badly  damaged 
embryo.  Another  similarly  situated  patient 
may  seek  an  induced  abortion  as  part  of  a 
reasoned  mental  Judgment  to  reject  a  dam- 
aged embryo  In  favor  of  a  subsequent  normal 
pregnancy.  From  this  perspective,  "sponta- 
neous abortion  can  be  regarded  as  an  Impor- 
tant biologic  mechanism  which  has  evolved 
m  viviparous  animals  to  deal  with  the  nu- 
merous embryologlc  errors  arising  during  de- 
velopment." Potts,  Postconceptive  Control  of 
Fertility,  8  InTl  J.Otn.  &  Obst.  967  (1970). 

The  Importance  and  biologic  necessity  of 
spontaneous  abortion  cannot  be  denied: 

"If  spontaneous  abortion  did  not  occur,  life 
as  we  know  It  would  be  Impossible.  At  present 
approximately  1  In  60  of  the  population  U 
congentlally  abnormal,  but  fortunately  most 
defects  are  minor.  If  all  the  abnormal  em- 
bryos that  were  conceived  survived,  then  l 
In  10  to  1  In  6  of  the  population  would  be 
abnormal  and  most  of  the  defects  would  be 
gross  and  Incapacitating.  Potts,  TKe  Problem 
of  Abortion,  In  Bioloot  and  Ktbics  3  (1969). 

Spontaneous  abortions  cannot  be  brought 
about,  under  current  technology,  solely  by 
the  will  of  the  patient.  Yet,  the  blo-chemlcal 
systems  of  patients  play  an  Increasing  role 
m  what  had  previously  been  regarded  as  an 
accidental  phenomenon.  One  recent  study  of 
spontaneously  aborted  embryo  showed  that 


88^  "had  a  chromosomal  abnormality."  Can. 
Chnrmosome  Studies  in  Selected  Spontaneous 
Abortions,  37  OBSTrnucs  &  Otkkcoloot  760 
(1971).  Not  only  do  fetal  defects  frequently 
cause  spontaneous  abortion,  but  numerous 
other  causes  beyond  the  patient's  control, 
and  often  working  In  her  favor,  appear  to  be 
Involved.  In  fact,  "|w|hen  pregnancy  Is  de- 
fined as  beginning  at  fertilization  or  Implan- 
tation, then  the  rate  of  spontaneous  wast- 
age Is  even  higher  and  many  approach  60%." 
Potts,  supra. 

No  law  requires  that  a  patient  se^  or  a 
jAxyalclan  provide  treatment  to  prevent 
spontaneous  abortion.  Neither  nature  nor  the 
law  values  an  embryo  which  the  patient's 
blo-chemlcal  system  rejects.  In  such  cases  the 
needs  of  the  patient  and  the  treatment  pro- 
vided by  the  physician  are  committed  by  law 
In  every  state  to  the  discretion  of  the  pbysl- 
clan  and  patient.  No  hospital  committees 
Interfere  with  this  relationship;  no  govern- 
ment programs  seek  to  promote  confinement 
and  treatment  in  cases  of  threatened  spon- 
taneous abortion. 

Indeed,  spontaneous  abortions  before  the 
fourth  week  of  pregnancy  are  "perceived  by 
the  patient  as  delayed  menstruation  or  may 
not  be  recognised  at  all."  L.  Hsm.man  ft  j. 

PUTCHABS,    WmUAMS    OSSTXTXICB    496     (14th 

ed.  1971).  This  Is  perhaps  the  case  because 
In  early  pregnancy,  when  the  overwhelming 
number  of  all  abortions  take  place,  embry- 
onlo  development  has  scarcely  begun.  "The 
4  weeks  old  embryo  measures  6  mm.  (l/S 
In.].  .  .  ."  Shettles,  Fertilization  and  Early 
Development  From  the  Inner  Cell  Mass.  In 
SciKWTiFic  Foundations  or  Ossmsics  amd 
Otmxcoloot  164  (E.  E.  PhUlpp,  et  al.,  eds. 
1970).  As  noted  In  standard  embryology 
texts,  "during  these  early  stsges.  the  devdop- 
ment  at  all  mammals  Is  fundamentaUy  the 
same.  Tht  spedfio  characterlstlos  of  any  f  onn 
emerge  but  slowly,  and  relatively  late.  .  . 
The  illustrations  of  sections  of  6-mm  hu- 
man embryos  are  quite  applicable,  for  ex- 
ample, to  similarly  located  sections  of  6-mm 
pig  embryos.  The  basic  plan  of  early  body 
structure  Is  amazingly  similar."  B.  PARXif, 
Human  EacBSTOLOOT  6  (3d  ed.  1968) . 

The  6-mm  embryo,  for  example,  still  hsa 
"a  conspicuous  tall.  .  .  ."  L.  Asst.  Devxlof- 
lOENTAi.  Anatomt  98  (7th  ed.  1966  (  (itaUcs 
in  original).  Indeed.  "[f]or  the  first  weA  of 
development  the  human  embryo  Is  Invisible 
to  the  naked  eye.  . .  ."  Potts.  The  Problem  of 
Abortion.  In  Bioloot  and  Ethics  1  (1969). 

Neither  the  medical  profession  nor  state 
health  authorities  treat  spontaneous  or  In- 
duced abortions  prior  to  30  weeks  of  develop- 
ment as  events  which  in  any  way  are  com- 
parable to  the  lose  of  human  life.  As  one 
prominent  physician  recently  stated: 

"To  the  medical  profession  operating  with- 
in its  present  framework,  the  conceptus,  prior 
to  twenty  weeks  of  age,  does  not  have  the 
same  legal  status  as  one  after  that  time. 
Should  there  be  an  untimely  birth  before 
twenty  weeks,  the  act  Is  considered  an  abor- 
tion, not  a  delivery,  and  Is  not  listed  on  the 
mother's  parity  record.  A  birth  or  death  cer- 
tificate Is  not  required  and  the  body  is  han- 
dled as  a  pathological  specimen  without  re- 
quiring legal  Interment."  Ryan,  Humane 
Abortion  Laws  and  the  Health  Needs  of 
Society,  17  W.  RSB.  L.  Rev.  424,  427  (1966). 
B.  Frequency  of  Medically  Induced  Abortion 
in  the  United  States  and  Texas 

In  th«  United  States  on  the  whole,  in- 
duced abortion  \mder  medical  auspices  was 
relatively  restricted  until  1967,  when  the 
first  of  twelve  states,  Colorado,  enacted  the 
American  Law  Institute  abortion  law  pro- 
posal In  the  Model  Penal  Code." 

Only  5,000  therapeutic  abortions  were  esti- 
mated to  have  been  done  In  the  United  States 
medical  facilities  in  1963,"  as  contrasted  with 
200.000  to   1,000,000  unwanted  pregnancies 
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thought  to  be  tannlned  annually  outside  oif 
the  clinical  setting.'*  These  are  over  and  above 
the  "nearly  30  percent  of  all  recent  births 
[which]  were  unwanted."  according  to  the 
1965  NaUonal  FerUllty  Study  (NFS).  Bum- 
pass  &  Westoff,  The  "Perfect  Contraceptive" 
PopulaUon,  160  Scixncx  1177,  1180  (1970). 

Since  1967,  the  incidence  of  abortions  In 
medical  facilities  has  risen  substantially,  but 
only  in  the  few  states  which  have  removed 
virtually  all  restrictions  that  previously  dif- 
ferential abortion  from  other  forms  of  med> 
leal  treatment.  In  New  York  City  alone,  for 
example,  approximately  120,000  abortions 
were  performed  between  July  1,  1970  and 
March  31,  1971 .»  Nearly  40,600  of  these 
women  were  not  residents  of  New  York 
State !  *>  738  were  from  Texas,  and  a  total  of 
36,006  were  from  states  with  the  Texas-type 
restrictive  law."  It  goes  without  saying  that 
only  the  weU-informed  and  financed  women 
from  out-of-state  were  able  to  undertake  the 
expense  and  effort  to  travel  to  New  York. 

C.  Medical  safety  aspects  of  induced  abortion 
in  surgical  practice 

The  law  on  abortion  cannot  be  understood 
without  reviewing  the  pertinent  aspects  of 
medical  and  legal  history  which  gave  rise  to 
the  law.  When  this  la  done.  It  becomes  abun- 
dantly clear  that  public  health  considera- 
tions motivated  this  type  of  legislation,  and 
that  these  factors  no  longer  Justify  maintain- 
ing such  stringent  restrictions  In  the  crim- 
inal code. 
1.  Induced  abortion  in  19th  century  medicine 

In  the  1820's  when  the  first  American  abor- 
tion statutes  were  enacted,  there  was  no  med- 
ical profession  as  we  know  It.  Physicians  and 
quacks  alike  advertised  their  treatments  and 
potions  In  the  same  marketplace.  Both  had 
little  to  offer  the  public. 

Medical  science,  an  Infant  branch  of  learn- 
ing In  the  1800's,  did  not  uncover  the  need 
for  clean  hands  in  gynecological  examina- 
tions until  the  1840's.  Even  then,  "[djurlng 
the  period  1860-70,  there  was  no  gynecology 
worthy  of  the  name.  This  had  to  wait  for 
the  twentieth  centiuy  and  the  development 
of  an  understanding  of  ovarian  function, 
recognition  of  the  details  of  the  menstrual 
cycle,  establishment  of  safe  surgery,  and  a 
host  of  other  things.  Obstetrics  was,  of 
course,  old,  but  it  was  still  in  the  hands  of 
mldwlves  whose  only  interest  lay  In  practi- 
cal problems."  McKelvey,  Ninety  Years  of 
Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,  The  Lancet  242 
(May  1960) . 

The  first  work  published  in  this  area  was 
produced  by  none  other  than  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  (Cr.),  a  physician  who  was  better 
known  as  a  writer  and  father  of  the  great 
Jurist.  Holmes  discovered  that  puerperal 
fever  was  spread  by  physicians  who  attended 
Infected  patients  and  corpses,  and  then  went 
Into  the  maternity  wards  without  washing 
or  changing  clothes.  These  findings  were  first 
presented  to  the  Boston  Society  for  Medical 
Improvement  on  February  13,  1843.  Holmes, 
The  Contagiousness  of  Puerperal  Fever,  1 
New  Eno.  Quaktcklt  J.  OF  Medicine  503 
(1842-43). 

Virtually  simultaneous  discoveries  along 
the  same  lines  were  made  by  I.  P.  Semmel- 
wels.  working  in  Vienna: 

"The  story  of  Semmelwels  Is  more  gen- 
erally known.  His  main  work  was  done  In 
the  first  Women's  Clinic  In  Vienna,  where  he 
recognized  that  the  horrible  mortality  rates 
from  puerperal  Infection  were  the  result  of 
something  which  was  introduced  by  the 
bands  of  the  physicians  who  examined  the 
women  In  labor.  .  .  .  The  average  mortality 
rate  in  this  clinic  for  the  year  1846  was  13.7 
per  cent,  and  almost  all  of  this  was  due  to 
puerperal  Infection.  In  May  1847,  Semmel- 
wels introduced  careful  hand  washing  with 
various  conywimds,  and  for  the  year  1848, 
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the  mortsUty  rate  dropped  to  1.27  per 
cent.""  McKelvey,  Nir^ety  Years  of  Obstet- 
rics and  Gynecology,  Thx  Lancet  242,  243 
(May  1960) . 

Not  until  1867.  however,  did  Joseph  Lister 
put  forth  the  novel  oonoqit  tbst  in  all 
surgery  antiseptic  techniques  wet*  neoeaaary 
to  prevent  Infection  and  deatb.  See  Uitsr, 
On  A  New  Method  of  Treating  Compound 
Fracture,  Abscess,  etc.,  1  The  I>ancbt  328 
(Mar.  16,  1867) : 

"In  1807,  Lister  published  ths  lint  aeries 
of  cases  on  the  virtue  of  carboUo  add  in  the 
management  of  coaapotuid  fraetuzes.  Of  the 
11  consecutive  oases,  one  required  amputa- 
tion, and  another  died  of  secondary  hemor- 
rhage several  months  later.  The  remaining  9 
recovered,  a  remarkable  percentage  in  that 
era."  J.  Talbott,  Lord  Lister  {1827-1912) ,  in 

A    BTOnSAFHICAI,    HiBTOBT    OF    MXOICim    756. 

76«  (1970). 

Data  on  pre-Usterlan  mortality  rates  ttaa 
sln4>le,  not  to  mention  complex,  surgery  pre- 
sent a  frightening  spectacle.*'  A  review  of 
19th  century  operations  rep«ted  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Tlxere  were  the  almost  inevitable  suppura- 
tion of  the  wound,  the  putrefaction  and 
sloughing  off  of  tissue,  the  sickening  odor, 
the  high  fever,  the  danger  of  hemorrhsge. 
the  slow  healing,  the  complications  of  blood 
poisoning,  oysipelas,  gangrene  and  tetanus, 
the  physical  and  mental  anguish,  and  the 
uncertainty  of  the  final  outcome.  The  mor- 
tality from  major  operations  was  from  SO  to 
100  percent."  F.  S.  Lee,  Scientific  Featuxxs 
or  MooESN  Medicine  (1911)  (emphasis 
added). 

Reports  on  gynecological  surgery  revealed  a 
recuiTlng  theme.  Relatively  external  surgery 
was  undertaken  cautiously  and  rarely.  In- 
ternal surgery  was  frowqed  upon  unless 
death  were  Imminent.  As  an  eaily  history 
of  gynecological  surgery  pointed  out: 

"General  surgery  In  the  first  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century  was  in  the  hands  of  more 
skillful  siugeons,  but  It  was  the  surgery  of 
aii4>utatlons,  disarticulations,  ligations  of 
large  vascular  trunks  and  removal  of  super- 
ficial tumors.  Oynec<dogical  surgery  was  lim- 
ited to  the  removsl  of  polyps,  excision  of  a 
hyperta<ophled  clitoris,  inototon  of  an  Imper- 
forate hymen  and  attempts  at  repair  of  a 
third  degree  perineal  laoMation.  The  more 
daring  undertook  repair  of  a  vesco-  or  recto- 
vaginal fistula,  an  occasional  ovariotomy,  a 
cervical  amputation,  or  vaginal  hyatecectomy 
for  malignancy,  an  abdominal  hysterectomy 
for  fibroids  or  an  operation  for  abdominal 
pregnancy,  amputation  of  an  inverted  uterus, 
drainage  of  a  pelvic  abscess  and  a  rare 
extraoU<m  of  an  extra-foetal  mass  or  even  a 
full  teem  living  foetus,  slither  t>y  vaglnotoixiy 
or  abdominal  Inctadon.  For  the  greater  part 
of  the  centiu7,  no  one  ventured  a  U^Mtrotomy 
for  removal  of  a  tubal  pregnancy  or  a  tubo- 
ovarlan  inflammatory  mass.  But  success  and 
populartsation  of  aU  these  major  thuapeuCic 
measures  awaited  tbe  three  fundamentals^ 
anaesthesia,  asepsis,  and  haemostatis  which 
ushered  in  the  golden  age  of  surgery  and 
operative  gynecology."  J.  Ricci,  Development 
or  Gynecological  Scbgebt  and  Instbitments 
279   (1949). 

The  author  emphasized  not  only  the  dan- 
gers of  routine  external  sxirgery,  but  the  near 
Impossibility  of  a  patient's  recovMy  from  any 
operation  which  Involved  entry  into  the  ab- 
dominal cavity.  With  respect  to  this  contrast 
in  gynec<doglcal  siugery.  Dr.  Rlocl  states: 

"If  ovarlatotny  was  considered  a  dangerous 
operation  during  the  greater  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  prior  to  antiseptic  decades. 
intra-abdominal  uterine  surgery  was  looked 
upon  as  almost  Impossible.  While  the  most 
common  cause  of  death  In  ovarfotamy  was 
perltonltles.  in  uterine  surgery  the  added 
tacts  of  shock  and  hemonbage  Inoressed  the 
mortslity  twte.  IliTis  %  of  the  attenqxts  to 
remove  a  fibroid  uterus  prior  to  1868  were 


either  abandoned  or  ended  fatally.  The 
voices  of  medloal  practloneis  rose  In  unison 
against  this  phase  of  surgery.  C.  D.  Meigs 
1848)  stated  that  doing  anythiiig  about  those 
fibroids  was  hopeless.  He  detested  an  ab- 
dominal surgery  save  that  mtHOi  was  clearly 
wananted  "by  tbe  otherwise  imminent  death 
of  tbe  patient.' "  Id.  st  601-603. 

This  did  not  end  after  1867.  Lister's  tech- 
niques were  slow  to  reach  the  United  States, 
and  even  slower  of  acceptance.  One  Amer- 
ican physician.  Roswell  Park,  reported  with 
horror  his  earliest  experience  in  hospitals  in 
this  country: 

"(WJhen  I  began  my  work,  in  1876  .  .  . 
lu  one  of  the  largest  hospitals  in  this  oovlu- 
try.  it  hi4q>ened  that  during  my  first  winter's 
experience — ^wlth  but  one  or  two  exceptions — 
every  patient  operated  upon  in  that  hos- 
pital, and  that  by  men  Who  were  esteemed 
the  peers  of  anyone  in  their  day.  died  of 
blood  poisoning,  whUe  I  myself  nearly 
perished  from  the  same  disease.  This  was 
in  an  absolut^y  new  building,  where  ex- 
penditures had  been  lavish:  one  whose  walls 
were  not  reeking  with  germs,  as  Is  the  case 
yet  in  many  of  the  old  and  weU -established 
institutions."  R.  Pabk.  An  Epitomx  of  the 
Hibtobt  op  Medicine  326    (1898). 

The  same  experience  was  reported  every- 
where in  the  United  States.  A  significant 
ch^ter  In  this  history  Is  the  contribution 
made  by  the  Mayo  brothers,  who  brou^t 
antisepsis  and  eafe  surgery  to  Mlnneeota,  and 
the  midwest,  and  then  made  improvements 
from  which  ttie  remainder  of  the  American 
medical  profession  oould  benefit  and  learn. 

H.  Clapebattle.  The  Doctors  Mato  (1941). 
details  this  experience.  The  significant  fscts 
are  as  follows: 

(1)  By  1874  "only  five  attempts  at  ovario- 
tomy ■■  had  been  made  in  the  entire  state 
[of  Mlnneeota).  ...  All  five  patients  had 
died."  Id.  at  140. 

(2)  The  Senior  "Dr.  Mayo  pUed  up  a  rec- 
ord of  thirty-six  ovariotomies  during  the 
decade  [1870-1879],  vrltli  ...  a  mortality 
of  tvrenty-five  per  cent.  .  .  ."  Id.  at  214. 

(3)  In  the  inid-1880's  Drs.  WlU  and  Char- 
lie Mayo  began  to  perform  appendectomiee. 
"Although  their  mortality  rate  was  not  the 
thirty  per  cent  admitted  by  some  city  hos- 
pitals It  was  still  twelve  to  fifteen  per  cent 
too  high  to  Justify  operation  if  the  patient 
had  a  chance  without  It."  Id.  at  305. 

(4)  "Word  of  the  work  of  Pastexir  and 
Lister  wss  getting  around  by  1880.  but  more 
as  the  story  of  an  outlandish  new  fad  than 
ae  the  report  of  scientific  truth."  Id.  at  143. 
It  was  only  after  a  tour  of  hospitals  on  the 
continent  of  Europe.  In  1889.  that  the  Mayo 
brothers  could  envision  "the  proqject  of  a 
surgery  of  e:q>ediency,  of  opoating  that 
would  not  be  Just  a  last  deq>erate  throw  of 
the  dice  with  death  but  a  means  of  restor- 
ing health.   .   .   ."  7d.  at  209. 

Ttte  year  1890  was  sepsrated  by  a  oon- 
tlnsnt  and  almost  four  decades  frcxn  the  1854 
enactment  of  abortion  legislation  in  Texas." 
Still,  siirgloal  dangen  warned  against  any 
medical  procedure.  Induced  abortion,  in  par- 
ticular. Involved  Internal  use  of  surglasl  In- 
struments, and  the  inevitable  Introducticm 
of  infection  Into  the  womb.  Fw  better,  the 
legislature  obviously  deemed,  that  a  woman 
risk  childbirth,  than  death  on  tbe  operating 
table.  Only  when  the  risks  canoelled  them- 
selves out  did  she  have  an  option. 

Today  the  ooiiq>sz«ttve  risks  weigh  heavily 
in  favor  of  permitting  induced  abortion,  not 
ss  an  emergency  matter  as  in  1851,  but  as 
an  elective  medical  procedure.  Surgery  in 
those  timss  was  almost  always  fatal.  As  the 
next  section  shows,  medicine  is  a  different 
adence  today. 
2.  Induced  abortion  in  contemporary  surgery 

Induced  abortion,  in  medical  practice  to- 
day, is  a  relatlvriy  minor  surgical  prooedure, 
inscrfar  as  risks  to  the  patient's  physical  or 
mental  well-beliig  are  concerned.  This  excep- 
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tlotuU  safety  consldermtlon  was  noted  by 
J<dm  McK«lvey.  fonn«r  bead  of  obst  ' 
»nd   gynecology   at   the   Unlvantty   at  III 
neaota: 

"Under  Ideal  clrcumatancea.  abortlooa 
be  done  with  very  little  vital  risk.  The 
dures  which  are  open  to  the  poor  on  the  ool 
trary  can  be  very  risky  not  only  to  the  llT 
ol  the  individual  but  to  her  future  baalt" 
McKelvey,  The  Abortion  Problem,  50 
Mkd.  119.  134  (1967). 

The  degree  of  safety  can  be  readily  seen 
comparing  patient  mortality  rates  for 
duced  abortion  with  thoae  of  childbirth 
other  typical  naadloal  procedurea. 

The  maternal  mortality  rate  In  the  XTnl^ 
ed  States  for  19«7  averaged  38.0  deaths 
100,000  live  births.  For  non-wbltes  the 
was  almost  three  times  as  high.  80.5  deat 
per  100,000  live  births."  The  comparable  i 
tallty  rates  for  various  surgical  prooedt: 
In  the  United  States,  per  100.000  operatic 
have  been  as  follows:  »  Appendectomy  ■ 
per  100,000;  cholecystectomy"  (gaU  bis 
operation)— 1,600     per     100.000;     Toe 
tomy/adcnoldectomy  " — 6.2  per  100,000. 

In  the  years  1963  to  1968,  therap 
abortions  were  unavailable  In  the  U^ 
States  on  any  large  scale.  Most  patient 
to  show  serious  physical  or  mental  " 
obtain  the  procedure.  Of  the  9,722  the 
tic  abortions  In  the  1963-68  survey  X* 
Commission  on  Professional  and  Ho  pltal 
Activities  only  a  single  death  "unequl^  ocal- 
ly  resulted  from  the  operation."  "  This  «ath 
represents  the  equivalent  of  a  mortalit;  rate 
of  10.3  per  100,000  therapeutic  abor  lone. 
Even  this  figure  Is  mislead  I  ngly  high  In  that 
the  abortion  was  Induced  by  an  abdoi  InaJ 
operation  (hysterotomy)  which  poses  lub- 
stantlal  hazards  of  Ita  own.  Nonethele  a.  a 
10.3  rate  Is  2.7  times  safer  than  chlldl  irth, 
38.8  times  safer  than  appendectomy,  an<  166 
times  safer  than  cholecystectomy,  all  <  ther 
factors  being  equal. 

A  more  correct  estimation  of  the  sui  leal 
risks  from  Induced  abortion  can  be  mad  i  by 
examining  the  induced  abortion  mort  llty 
rates  from  jurisdictions  In  which  abortlc^  Is 
available  as  an  elective  procedure  In 
of  contraceptive  failure. 

The  experience  In  New  York  State  fol 
Ing  the  amending  of  the  New  York 
abortion  statute  to  permit  elective  ab 
the  first  such  experience  with  abortlo 
a  large  scale  In  the  United  States,  tv 
demonstrates  the  safety  of  the 
106,000  abortions  were  performed  In  < 
York  City  in  the  first  eleven  months  ukder 
the  new  law.  The  mortality  rate  for  igal 
abortion  during  this  period  was  only  6.3 
per  100,000.**  New  York  City  health  offl'  lals 
expect  this  low  rate  to  decline  even  f\ir  her 
with  time.  According  to  City  Health  Adz  iln- 
Istrator  Gordon  Chase,  "the  safety  reoci  I  la 
improving,  probably  because  doctors  are 
gaining  experience  with  the  procedure,  md 
certainly  because  the  proportion  of  Irst 
trimeater  abortions  .  .  .  has  been  Increasl  kg." 
"Complications  are  decreasing  steadll;  In 
both  early  and  later  abortions.  ...""'  hat 
the  mortality  rate  has  already  decline  I  Is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  not  one  a  tor- 
tlon  mortality  occtirred  in  the  last  bur 
months  of  the  eleven  month  period. 

In  New  York  City  the  percentage  of  sec- 
ond trimester  abortions,  which  in  the  C  Ity's 
experience  entailed  a  six  times  higher  (  om- 
pllcatlon  rate  than  for  first  trimester  i  t>or- 
tions.  has  fallen  to  below  26%."  On  y  In 
eastern  Europe,  where  "almost  all  legal  i  bor- 
tlons  are  performed  In  the  first  trlmest  »r  of 
pregnancy  with  the  majority  in  the  s<  »>nd 
month,"**  have  mortality  rates  droppt  d  to 
aa  few  as  1.2  per  1(X),000  operations  (  lun- 
gary:  1964-67.  9  deaths,  739,000  legal  bor- 
tlons). 

The  extent  to  which  elective  Induced  (  bor- 
tlon  for  healthy  women  is  enormously    afer 
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than  childbirth  and  various  other  medical 
procedures  can  be  seen  by  tabulating  the 
figures  given  above: 

Medical  Procedure  or  tvent — Mortality 
per  100.000  procedurea 
Elective    induced    abortion    (Hun- 
gary:   1904-67).. l.a 

TonsUlectomy   (U.8.:    PAS   1909)...  6.2 

Elective  induced  abortion   (N.Y.C.: 

1970-1971) 6.3 

Therapeutic  induced  abortion  (U.S.: 

1903-08)   10.3 

ChUdblrth  (UJ3.:  1967) 38.0 

Appendectomy  (UjB.:  PAS  1008) 400 

Choleoysteotomy  (UJB.:  PAS  1008..  1,000 

On  another  level  as  wtil,  abortion  Is  a  safe 
procedure:  It  la  without  clinically  signifi- 
cant psychiatric  sequellae.  A  number  of  re- 
cent studies  confirm  that  abortion  does  not 
produce  serious  psy^ologlcal  side-effects 
damaging  to  the  mental  well-being  of  the 
patient." 

In  sum.  the  medical  procedure  of  Induced 
abortion,  which  Is  severely  restricted  by  the 
statute  Invc^ved  In  this  case,  Is  potentially 
23.3  (28/1.2)  times  as  safe  as  the  process  of 
going  through  ordinary  childbirth  and  with- 
out paychlatric  side-effects. 

//.  Legal  and  medical  $tandarda  of  practice 
regarding  induced  abortion  in  Texas  and 
the  United  Statee 

A.  Induced  Abortion  at  Common  Law 
At  common  law.  abortion  could  be  induced 
by  a  physician,  midwife,  or  anyone  without 
penalty,  prior  to  the  period  of  pregnancy 
called  "quickening,"  i.e.,  16-18  weeks.  See 
L.  AaZT.  DaVSLOPlIKNTAI.  Anatoict  106-07 
(Reference  Table  of  Correlated  Human  De- 
velopment) (19e6.ed.).  This  principle  was 
accepted  In  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
American  Jurisdictions."  From  1828  onward, 
however,  states  began  to  modify  the  common 
law  rule  by  legislation  which  prohibited  all 
forms  of  abortion  (other  than  spontaneous) 
at  all  stages  of  pregnancy.** 

B.  Legislative  History  of  the  Texas  Abortion 
Law 

The  first  Texas  law  deviating  from  the 
common  law  on  abortion  was  approved  Feb- 
ruary 8.  1954.  TkXAS  Laws  op  1864,  ch.  40,  i  1, 
at  68,  in  3  OAmoL,  Laws  or  Texas  1602 
(1898).  Tlie  text  Is  set  out  In  the  note 
below."  Two  years  later,  the  law  on  abor- 
tion was  modified*^  into  language  which  Is 
substantially  the  same  as  that  of  the  statute 
currently  In  force,  2A  Tkxas  Pkmal  Coox 
arts.  1191-1194,  1196.  at  429-36  (1961).  In- 
tervening revisions  and  codifications  made 
no  changes  of  any  significance. 

The  sole  evidence  of  statutory  Intent  Is 
found  in  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
1854  Act  was  passed,  and  Its  derivation.  As 
shown  earlier  In  this  brief,  at  pp.  38-30,  the 
dangers  of  Internal  surgery  In  the  mld- 
1800's  were  formidable.  Public  health  justi- 
fications were  readily  available  for  outlaw- 
ing all  or  most  surgery,  and  Intra-abdom- 
inal surgery  In  particular.  Indeed,  because 
of  the  demand  for  drugs  and  procedures  for 
interrupting  unwanted  pregnancy,  this  area 
In  particular  required  surveillance  to  pro- 
tect the  health  of  women  from  backroom 
practitioners,  offering  drugs  and  noxious 
things  for  bringing  about  a  miscarriage. 

Contemporaneous  Judicial  explication  of 
19th  century  American  abortion  leglalatlon 
can  be  found  In  an  1858  decision  Interpret- 
ing the  18M  New  Jersey  statute,  which  from 
all  appearances  was  the  likely  model  for  the 
Texas  statute.  As  stated  by  the  highest  court 
of  New  Jersey  In  State  v.  Murphy,  37  N.JX. 
(3  Dutcher)    113.   114-16   (Supp.  Ot.  1868): 

"The  design  of  the  stMtote  was  not  to 
prevent  the  procuring  ot  aborttons,  so  much 
as  to  guard  the  health  and  life  of  the  mother 
oftttnat  the  conaequencea  of  ixteh  at- 
tempta.  ...  It  is  hmnaterial  whether  the 
foetus  is  destroyed,  or  whether  it  has  quick- 
end  or  not.  •  •  •  "The  offenae  of  third  per- 


aona,  under  the  statute  regards  her  m  the 
vlotlm  ot  crime,  not  as  the  criminal;  ss  the 
object  of  protection,  rather  than  of  punish- 
ment." (Emphasis  added.) 

The  Reviser's  Note  to  1829  New  York  legis- 
lation plainly  show  the  saoM  purpose.  A 
section  was  proposed,  but  ttat  enaoted.  to 
prohibit  all  major  surgical  prooedures: 

"Every  person  who  shall  perftxm  any  sur- 
gical c^eraitlon.  by  which  human  life  shaU 
be  destroyed  or  endangered,  such  as  the 
amputattlon  of  a  limb,  or  ot  the  breast,  tre- 
panning, cutting  for  the  stone,  or  for  hernia, 
iinlses  It  appear  that  the  same  was  necessary 
for  the  preservation  at  life,  or  was  advlssd, 
by  at  least  two  physicians,  abaU  be  adjudged 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor."  " 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  waa  steitad  by  the 
Revisers: 

"Reviser's  Note:  The  TSrtiniii  of  any 
young  practitioners  In  performing  the  most 
important  surgical  operations  tor  the  meie 
purpose  of  distinguishing  themselves,  has 
been  a  subject  of  much  complaint,  and  we  are 
advised  by  old  and  experienced  surgeons, 
that  the  loss  of  life  occaakmed  by  ttie  prac- 
tice. Is  alarming.  The  above  section  furnishes 
the  means  of  Indemnity  {Impunity],  by  a 
consultation,  or  leaves  the  propriety  of  the 
operation  to  be  detennlned  by  the  testimony 
of  comfwftent  men.  This  offense  Is  not  in- 
cluded among  the  mal-practioes  In  man- 
slaughter, because,  there  may  be  cases  la 
which  the  severest  punishments  ought  not 
to  be  Inflicted.  By  making  It  a  misdemeanor, 
and  leaving  the  punishment  dlscrstlonary. 
a  Just  medium  seems  to  be  preserred."  ** 

Even  religious  doctrine  with  re^)ect  to 
abortion  was  unavailable  in  1861  to  support 
the  law.  Pope  Plus  IX's  Apostollcoe  Sedif  in 
1869  was  the  first  enduring  break  from  the 
theory  that  an  embryo  had  life  at  40  days 
If  male  and  80  days  if  female.  In  1864  in- 
duced abortion  was  not  an  excommunlcable 
offense  when  undertaken  In  the  early 
stages. 

Today,  only  abortions  performed  In  non- 
medical environments  present  significant 
risks  of  morbidity  and  mortality;  with  prop- 
er medical  supervision,  abortions  are  safe 
and  simple  procedurea.  In  keeping  with 
modern  medical  practice,  this  Court  would 
reinforce  the  purpose  ot  early  abortion  legis- 
lation If  It  invalidated  the  statute.  This 
would  permit  abortlona  to  be  done  by  li- 
censed physicians  In  adequate  medical  facil- 
ities and  discourage  abortions  by  imaklUed 
practitioners.  Moreover,  It  would  preeerve  the 
117-year-old  purpose  of  the  law,  and  the 
oonunon  law. 

C.     CONTZMPORART     LKCXSLATION     ON     UmVCBt 
ABORTION 

Item  No.  1.  p.  1  of  the  Supplementary  Ap- 
pendix to  this  brief  contains  an  accurate 
chart  on  the  current  status  of  laws  In  the 
United  States  regulating  the  medical  pro- 
cedure of  Induced  abortion.  The  statutes 
vary  In  restrlctivenees.  Those  In  Texas  and 
thirty-one  other  states  sharply  limit  the  Jus- 
tifications for  abortions  to  Instances  wherein 
the  woman's  life  would  otherwise  be  sacri- 
ficed." Others,  patterned  after  the  Unxidrm 
Abortion  Act  (2d  Tent.  Draft  1970),  follow 
the  American  Medical  Association's  position 
and  that  of  the  American  College  of  Ob- 
stetricians, by  treating  Induced  abortion  the 
same  as  spontaneous  abortion — a  medical 
procedure  to  t>e  considered  In  light  of  the 
patient's  overall  life  situation. 

D.  CONTXKPOaART  BTANDAaOfl  OT  MZDICAI.  PXAC- 
TICK    RKGAROINO    INOUCXD    ABORTIOir 

1.  National  medical  organlgatlnns 
Evidence  of  American  standards  of  medi- 
cal practice  nepectln^  Induced  abortion  Is 
found  In  the  policy  statements  ot  profes- 
sional organlaatlona.  Both  the  American 
Medical  Association  and  the  American  Col- 
lege of  Obstetricians  and  Oyneoologlsrts  have 
set  standards  of  professional  practice  In  re- 
cent years. 
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AOOO  polley  -sanetlons  therapeutic  and 
elective  abortion  "to  safeguard  the  pattenfa 
health  or  inqarore  her  family  life  sltuatton." 
ACOO  rscognlMs  that  "abortion  may  be  per- 
formed at  the  pattent's  rsquest.  .  .  ."  Bapp. 
App.  at  as.  A  vary  almllar  position  was  taken 
by  the  Amsrlean  Medical  Association.  Th* 
AMA  at  one  time  had  followed  the  AXX 
model,  listing  fo\ir  or  five  vaguely  defined 
situations  for  sanctioned  abortion.  This 
proved  unworkable,  and  the  policy  was 
changed  in  order  not  to  limit  the  physician's 
traditional  responslbUlty  for  evaluaUng  "the 
merits  ot  eaoh  Individual  case.  .  .  ."  Supp. 
App.  at  83. 

Rom  this  It  Is  dear  that  the  Texas  law 
sharply  Interferes  with  professional  medical 
practios. 

a.  The  Tsxas  Medical  Association 
On  May  0.  1000,  a  special  committee  to 
study  and  consider  the  modernization  of 
abortion  law  In  Texas  was  appointed  as  a 
result  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Texas 
Medical  Association's  House  of  Delegates, 
meeting  In  annual  convention.  This  action 
was  prompted  by  a  resolution  previously 
adopted  by  the  Texas  Association  of  Obste- 
tricians and  Oynecologists  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Dr.  Hugh  Savage  calling  for  the 
TMA.  to  give  serious  study  to  determine  the 
need  for  modernizing  the  Texas  abortion 
law. 

The  Special  Committee's  report  called  for 
amendment  of  the  Texas  law  to  allow  abor- 
tion in  cases  of  rape.  Incest,  Impairment  of 
the  physical  or  mental  health  of  the  woman, 
or  substantial  risk  of  a  child  bom  with  a 
grave  physldal  or  mental  defect.  The  report 
was  approved  by  the  Executive  Board  of  the 
Association  on  October  2,  1966.  Report  of 
Executive  Board,  tbanbactions  of  thx  House 
or  DKLaoATxs,  TEXAS  Medicai.  Association  43 
(1967). 

The  1908  Report  of  the  Special  Committee 
on  Abortion  Laws  in  Texas,  TBansactions  of 
THE  House  or  Delegates.  Texas  Medical  As- 
sociation 79  (1908),  included  the  results  of 
a  survey  of  Texas  hoq>ltal8  covering  the 
years  1965-1967.  The  results  indicated  that 
81  abortions  ttaA  been  done  in  Texas  hos- 
pitals for  fetal  indications,  1  for  rape,  and 
1  for  Incest,  even  though  such  abortions  were 
illegal.  It  again  concluded  that  the  Texas 
abortion  law  should  be  changed. 

Further  studies  were  undertaken,  and  In 
1968  a  written  poll  was  taken  in  which  the 
Association's  members  were  asked  to  state 
whether  they  felt  the  current  Texas  abortion 
law  should  be  amended.  Of  the  9.338  doctors 
polled,  53%  responded.  4.435  physicians 
stated  that  they  desired  a  change  In  the 
present  statute,  while  636  responded  nega- 
tively. Members  were  also  asked  to  Indicate 
the  reasons  for  which  an  abortion  should 
be  performed.  Maternal  Indications  approved 
by  those  voting  Included  physical  health, 
mental  health,  socio-economic  factors,  and 
cases  }f  criminal  incest  and  rape.  Fetal  m- 
dlcatlons  of  viral  diseases,  drug-induced  de- 
formities, and  diagnosed  intrauterine  abnor- 
malities were  approved.  All  of  the  maternal 
and  .etal  indications  except  socio-economic 
factors  were  approved  by  margins  ranging 
from  19  to  1  to  100  to  1.  Socio-economic 
factors  were  approved  by  a  3  to  2  margin. 
Report  ot  Special  Committee  on  Abortion 
Laws  in  Texaa,  TRANSACnoNs  or  the  House 
OP  Delegates,  Texas  Medical  Assocution  96 
(1969). 

On  September  20.  1070,  the  Association's 
Executive  Boatd  adopted  as  policy  the  recom- 
mendation that: 

"Whereas,  Abortion,  like  any  other  medical 
procedure,  should  not  be  performed  when 
contrary  to  the  beet  Interests  of  the  patient 
since  good  medical  practice  requires  due  con- 
sideration for  the  patient's  welfare  and  not 
mere  acquiescence  to  the  patient's  demands; 
and 

"Wbeekas,  The  standarda  of  sound  clinical 
Judgment,  which,  together  with  Informed 


patient  consent  should  be  dAtermlned  ac- 
cording to  the  merlU  of  each  tndlvldual  ease; 
therefore  be  It 

"BnoLTED.  That  abortion  Is  a  medical 
procsdure  and  should  be  petfonned  only  by 
a  duly  llcenssd  physician  and  surgeon  In  a 
licensed  hoqattal  acting  only  In  confocmance 
with  standards  of  good  medical  practice,  and 
after  proper  medical  consultation;  be  It  fur- 
ther 

"Resolved,  That  no  physician  or  other 
professional  personnel  ahall  be  compelled  to 
perform  any  act  which  vtolates  his  good 
medical  Judgment.  Neither  physician,  hospi- 
tal, nor  personnel  shall  be  required  to  per- 
form any  act  which  violates  moral  prlndplea 
which  they  might  hold."  Report  of  Execu- 
tive Board,  Transaction  of  the  Hottbe  or 
Dbleqates,  Texas  MEnwrsT.  AssocuTioir 
(1970). 

This  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Associa- 
tion's House  of  Delegates  at  its  1971  annual 
convention  with  the  following  addition: 

"Resolved,  This  definition  of  position  shall 
not  be  interpreted  as  endorsement  of  abor- 
tion on  demand  or  request;  further,  It  shall 
not  be  Interpreted  as  endorsement  of  the  use 
of  abortion  as  a  part  of  a  social  movement." 
///.  itelationahip  between  contraception  and 
the  medical  procedure  of  induced  abortton 

Wtdeq>read  lack  of  information  about  con- 
traception, and  significant  contraceptive  fail- 
ure rates  ars  two  of  the  many  factors  which 
must  be  understood  in  assessing  the  impact  of 
abortion  laws  on  families  and  individuals  In 
Texas  and  the  United  States. 

A.  Lack  of  Public  Access  to  Information  and 

Medical  Service  for  Family  Limitation  by 

Use  ot  Contraceptives 

All  too  frequently  it  Is  presumed  that  peo- 
ple have  access  to  and  are  able  to  use  hl^ily 
effective  contraceptives,  and  are  themselves 
at  fault  In  cases  of  unwanted  or  unplanned 
pregnancy.  This  assumption  could  not  be  fur- 
ther from  medical  reality.  Contraception  Is 
not  widely  available  in  the  United  States.  In 
fact,  Ccmgress  passed  the  Family  Planning 
Servicea  and  Population  Research  Act  of  1970, 
Pub.  L.  No.  01-572  (Dec.  24,  1970),  with  an 
overall  appropriation  exceeding  $380  million 
"to  assist  in  making  comprehensive  voluntary 
family  planning  services  readily  available  to 
all  persons. . . ."  National  studies  on  the  mag- 
nitude of  unwanted  births,  such  as  data  from 
HSW's  1905  National  FertUlty  Study,  for  ex- 
ample, showed: 

"[In]  the  period  1960  to  196S  there  were 
4.7  million  births  that  would  have  been  pre- 
vented by  'perfect  contraception.'  These 
births  repreoent  one  fifth  ot  all  births  during 
the  period.  Approximately  two  million  of 
these  births  occurred  among  the  poor  and 
the  near-poor  and  half  of  theae  among 
Negro  poor  and  near-poor."  " 

The  most  recent  studies  identify  as  a  prin- 
cipal problem  the  absence  of  adequate  in- 
formation and  services  for  people  with  a  need 
to  know  about  contraception,  and  when  that 
fails,  medically  Induced  abortion.  As  late  as 
the  doee  of  1969,  "some  4.3  million  women 
In  need  of  subsidized  family  planning 
services  were  not  receiving  them  inso- 
far as  oould  be  determined  from  re- 
ports of  organized  programs;  no  pro- 
grams at  all  could  be  Identified  in  1,030  ooim- 
tles — 63  percent  of  all  countlea — containing 
one-fourth  of  the  unmet  need.  Services  con- 
tinue to  be  concentrated  in  relatively  few 
populous  counties.  .  .  ."" 

The  basic  1908  study  covered  each  State  by 
county.  In  Texas  a  total  of  866.130  medically 
Indigent  women  in  need  of  family  pi>«ti>ng 
information  were  shown  to  be  unaerved.  This 
amounted  to  89%  of  such  womsn."  These 
individuals  can  hardly  bs  thought  to  be  able 
to  protect  their  marital  and  perwnal  privacy 
through  contraception,  when  that  Is  alto- 
gether unavailable  to  them. 
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This  deficiency  is  not  confined  to  patents. 
Only  a  few  abort  yean  ago.  a  review  of  texts 
used  In  medical  schools  revealed  that  "[tlwo 
thirds  of  the  texts  (35  texts)  cnnUtned  either 
no  mention  at  oontraoeptlon  or  only  Isolated 
reftaence  to  it.  with  no  complete  discussion." 
Tietse,  et  al..  Teaching  of  Fertility  Regulation 
In  Medical  SeMools,  198  J.  AitEascAK  m^™^*', 
Aas'M  30,33  (1986). 

Patients  have  limited  access  to  contracep- 
tive methods  and  information.  Physiciana 
have  limited  willingness  to  prescribe  con- 
traception. As  if  this  were  not  enough,  con- 
traceptive devices,  techniques,  and  use  are 
far  from  effective  as  a  meana  whereby  a  fam- 
ily can  determine  how  many  children  they 
vrlll  have  and  no  more. 

B.  Ineffectlveneas  of  Contraceptives  Due  to 

Significant  Degree  of  Failure  In  Method 

and  Use 

The  most  effective  oontraoeptive  known, 
"the  pill"  or  oral  contraceptive,  has  In  prac- 
tice produced  side  effects  "disagreeable 
enough  to  cause  a  20  to  40  per  cent  drop-out 
rate"  among  those  patients  who  were  in- 
f<nmed  of  and  chose  to  use  the  method  in 
the  first  place.  B.  Novak,  et  al..  Textbook  op 
Otmecoloot  047  (8th  ed.  1970).  The  vast 
I»oportion  of  the  population  not  receiving 
family  planning  services  never  reach  that 
option,  of  course.  Other  methods  are  less  ef- 
fective in  practice  than  the  00%  effective 
oral  contraceptive.  Id.  Theee  range  from  the 
intrauterine  devices,  which  pose  problems 
Of  their  own  and  vary  In  effectiveness,  to  ab- 
stention and  rhythm,  which  are  not  seriously 
regarded  by  the  medical  profession  In  this 
century." 

The  chart  on  the  following  page  Illustrates 
the  contraceptive  failure  problem. 

FAILURE  RATES  OF  (XINTRACEPTIVE  METHODS 


Prstnsncy  rata* 
for  100  woman- 
ymn  of  um  • 

Medwd  iii^i  Low 


No  eootraceptive "S0.0  W 

AoiMolfoini 29 

FdantsbMs 43.6  12 

Suppuiloriw 42.0  4 

JoByorcrsam 310  4 

Ooodii „ 41.0  21 

Oiaphragm  and  (ally 3S.0  4 

Spoitfe  and  toam  powder 35.0  28 

Condom 2L0  7 

Coitus  intarruptu* 3S.0  10 

Rhythm 38.0  0 

Lactation 26.0  24 

Storied  contracaption  (the  "pfll") 2.1  0 

Abortion 0  0 

Intraaterina  oontracaption  (avoraiet): 
Uppet  loop  Carta): 

0tol2monttaa 2.4 

12  to  24  RMHitha 1.4 


Source:  Baraison  at  al.,  "Family  Planning  and  Population 
Programs,"  Unvaisity  ol  Chicafo  Press,  1966. 

SUMMABT  OF  AEOUMENT 

This  case  presents  three  separate  actions: 

(1)  thati  of  Jane  Roe,  an  unmarried  preg- 
nant woman,  who  sues  of  behalf  of  herself 
and  other  women  unable  to  obtain  a  legal 
abortion  because  of  the  Texas  aborUon  laws; 

(2)  that  of  John  and  Mary  Doe,  a  childless 
married  couple  who  sue  on  behalf  of  them- 
selves and  others  similarly  situated  com- 
plsining  of  the  adverse  effect  of  the  Texas 
abortion  law  on  their  martial  relations;  and 

(3)  that  of  James  Hubert  Hallford.  MD..  a 
Texas  physician  who  Intervenes  on  behalf  of 
himself  and  other  doctors  similarly  situated, 
alleging  the  constraint  of  the  Texas  abortion 
law  on  the  practice  of  medicine. 

The  parties  rsquested  that  articles  1191- 
1194  and  1190  of  the  Texas  Penal  Code,  which 
make  abortion  a  crime  unless  performed 
"upon  medical  advice  for  the  purpose  of  sav- 
ing the  life  of  the  mother."  be  declarsd 
unconstitutional  and  that  Defendant  Henry 
Wade  be  enjoined  from  instituting  future 
prosecutions  thereunder. 
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The  three-Judge  federal  court  declari  1  the 

statutes  unconstitutional  on  two  gro  inds: 
first  "because  they  deprive  single  wome  \  and 
married  couples  of  their  right,  secured  t  /  the 
Ninth  Amendment,  to  choose  whether  t<  have 
children"  and  are  overbroad  and  not  su]  port- 
ed by  compelling  state  interests;  an<  sec- 
ond because  they  are  unconstltutl  >naUy 
vague.  The  court,  however,  refused  tMgrant 
an  Injunction  and  found  that  John  and  Mary 
Doe  had  no  standing.  1 

Appellants  appeal  to  this  Court  frofn  the 
denial  of  injunctive  relief  and  from  tbonold- 
ing  that  John  and  Mary  Doe  have  no  stand- 
ing; they  urge  the  Court  to  go  beyond  turis- 
dictional  points  to  a  consideration  c  r  the 
merits  of  the  statute  in  question. 

Appellants  urge  first  that  John  and  Mary 
Doe  do  have  standing  to  challenge  the  >xas 
abortion  law  and  that  they  do  present  i  case 
or  controversy.  The  Etoes  are  compla  nlng 
not  of  a  future,  anticipated  Injury  resv  ting 
from  the  unavailability  of  legal  abon  Ions, 
but  rather  are  complaining  of  the  effect  that 
unavailability  is  currently  having  upon  heir 
marital  relationship.  They  are  facli  g  a 
dilemma  forced  upon  them  by  the  abo  tlon 
statute:  whether  to  discontinue  nA-mal 
marital  intimacies  or  to  risk  contraceptive 
failure,  which  would  l>e  detrlmentll  to 
Marys  health.  Mary  could  not  obtain  allegal 
abortion  In  Texas  since  pregnancy  ^ould 
pose  no  immediate  danger  to  her  ilfel  The 


continuing  spectre  of  pregnancy  Is  h 
a  divisive  effect  upon  their  marriage 
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are   vitally   affected   by   the   Texas   abo  tlon 
law  and  do  present  a   case  or  contro 
within  the  meaning  of  those  terms  as  e 
lished  by  prior  decisions  of  this  Court.     .„„. 
v.  Cohen.  392  U.S.  83  (1968);  Inveatmen  :  Co. 
Institute  V.  Camp,  401  U.S.  617   (1971) 

Appellants  urge  that  they  are  entltl  d  to 
injunctive    relief    to    effectuate    the 
established   by   the   decision   of   the    . 
Judge  court  and  that  the  court  erred  1 
fusing  to  grant  the  Injunction. 

Appellants  have  suffered  and  are  continu- 
ing to  stiffer  irreparable  injuries  whlchlare 
both  great  and  ImmedUte,  and  there  li  no 
opportunity  for  them  to  eliminate  the  thlcat 
to  their  rights  posed  by  the  abortion  stafite 
through  the  defense  of  a  single  prosecut  on. 
Under  the  standards  laid  down  in  Youi  jer 
v.  Harria,  401  U.S.  37  (1971).  they  t  ive 
brought  their  case  within  those  special  ir- 
cumstances  where  Federal  equitable  re  lef 
against  the  enforcement  of  state  crlml  lal 
statutes  is  justified.  Ex  parte  Young.  109 
U.S.  123   (1908).  y.     «« 

Appellants  required  an  injunction  to  \  n- 
dlcate  their  rights;  since  no  Injunction     as 
Issued,  appellee  continues  to  consider     he 
laws  to  be  In  force  and  effect  and  D 
physicians,  reasonably  fearful  of  prosecu, 
continue  to  refuse  to  perform  medical  a 
tlons.  As  a  consequence,  safe  abortion 
cedures  are  no  more  avalUble  now  In  \_«„ 
than  they  were  prior  to  the  district  coTrfs 
decision  holding  the  Texas  law  unconsfltu 
tional. 

Further,  appellants  contend  that  In 
tlve  relief  was  appropriate  and  should 
been  granted  since  no  adequate  state  r 
Is  available    (particularly   as   to   appi 
Roe   and    Doe)    due   to   the   tmlque 
division  of  criminal   and   civil   Juris 

As  to  the  merits,  appellants  conte: 
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the  Texas  abortion  law  Is  unconstitutional 
since  it  interferes  with  the  exercise 
damental    rights    and    is    neither    . 
drawn  nor  supported  by  a  compelUi 
interest.   Griswold  v.  Connecticut.  3j 
479  (lB6fi).  The  law  abridges  rights  ej 
Ing  from  the  First.  Fourth,  Ninth,  anj 
teenth    Amendments    to   seek    and 
health  care,  to  privacy  and  autonomy 
elding  whether  to  continue  preRnani 
as  to  physicians,  to  administer  medic 
according  to  the  highest  professional 
ards.  The  right  of  personal  and  marl' 
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vacy  has  been  recognized  by  this  Court  and 


by  numerous  state  and  lower  federal  courts, 
and  Is  grievously  infringed  by  the  statute  In 
question.  The  law  Is  unconstitutional  since 
It  Is  overbroad  and  since  It  does  not  support 
any  compelling  state  Interest. 

The  primary  interest  asserted  by  appellee 
In  the  lower  court  was  an  Interest  In  pro- 
tecting fetal  life,  yet  appellants  have  clearly 
shown  that  the  state's  position  Is  fatally  In- 
consistent since  It  does  not  exhibit  any  inter- 
est m  or  provide  any  protection  of  fetal  life 
In  any  circumstance  other  than  the  medical 
procedure  of  abortion. 

Additionally,  the  Texas  abortion  law  Is  un- 
constitutionally vague  since  It  gives  no  mean- 
ingful indication  to  physicians  of  the  con- 
ditions under  which  an  abortion  may  legally 
be  performed. 

Finally,  the  law  In  question  imposes  an 
unconstitutional  burden  of  proof  on  a  physi- 
cian accused  of  having  performed  an  abor- 
tion to  establish  that  an  alleged  abortion 
was  within  the  statutory  exception  estab- 
lished by  article  1196. 

In  summary,  appellants  urge  this  Court  to 
render  a  decision  holding  that  the  three- 
judge  court  erred  In  refusing  to  grant  In- 
junctive relief:  that  the  three-judge  court 
erred  in  holding  that  John  and  Mary  Doe 
presented  no  case  or  controversy  and  did  not 
have  standing  to  challenge  the  Texas  abor- 
tion law;  and  affirming  the  decision  of  the 
three-judge  court  that  articles  1191-1194 
and  1196  of  the  Texas  Penal  Code  are  un- 
constitutional. 

ABOlTMZIfT  AND  ATTTHOKmES 

Obviously  a  single  brief  cannot  present  aU 
Of  the  considerations  which  should  be 
brought  to  bear  on  the  Issue  of  the  consti- 
tutionaUty  of  the  Texas  abortion  law.  Beyond 
the  authority  applicable  to  the  questions  of 
Injxmctive  relief  and  standing,  Coimsel  for 
the  ^pellants  have  chosen  primarily  to  am- 
plify the  constitutional  Issues  relied  upon  by 
the  lower  court. 

Counsel  for  Appellants  Invite  this  Court's 
attention  to  each  of  the  amicua  curiae  briefs 
filed  herein  on  appellants'  behalf.  Each  pre- 
sents unique  aspects  of  legal,  medical  and 
social  factors  relating  to  the  quesUon  of 
abortion  which  this  Court  is  urged  to  con- 
sider In  deciding  the  Instant  case. 

I.  The  statutory  three-Judge  district  court 
was  properly  convened  and  had  jurisdiction 
to  grant  declaratory  relief  to  the  three  com- 
plaining classes  of  party  plaintiffs. 
A.  The  Class  of  Adversely  Affected  Married 
Couple:  Mary  and  John  Doe 
1.  Standing  of  Mary  and  John  Doe 

The  uncontradicted  allegations  of  Mary 
and  John  Doe  have  been  discussed  at  pp.  lo- 
ll of  this  brief.  It  Is  not  contested  that  the 
Texas  abortion  law  has  a  recurring,  present 
adverse  impact  upon  their  marital  relations. 
This  Court  has  frequently  upheld  the  stand- 
ing of  parties  with  far  less  at  stake  than 
marital  harmony  and  overall  health.  As  to 
standing  in  itself,  there  exists  a  "nexiis  be- 
tween the  status  asserted  by  the  litigant [s] 
and  the  claim [s]  [they  present)."  Float  v. 
Cohen.  392  U.S.  83,  102  ( 1968) .  Laws  regulat- 
ing the  medical  procedure  of  induced  abor- 
tion Inevitably  affect  the  class  of  married 
couples. 

2.  Case  or  controversy  between  the  Does  and 
defendant-^pellee 

Nothing  In  Article  HI  nor  considerations 
of  judicial  policy  justified  the  determination 
below  that  the  Does  failed  to  present  a  case 
or  controversy. 

Regardless  of  the  possibility  that  a  married 
couple  might  present  a  more  concrete  con- 
troversy, Mary  and  John  Doe  satisfy  all  of 
the  logical  and  constitutional  prerequisites 
for  Invoking  the  jurisdiction  of  a  court  over 
their  controversy  with  appellees. 

Unspecified  economic  Injiuy  between  a 
litigant  and  a  potential  business  competitor 
was  held  to  create  a  case  or  controversy  in 


Investment  Co.  Institute  v..  Camp,  401  UA 
617  (1971);  accord,  Arnold  Tours  v.  Camp 
400  U.8.  46  (1970)  (per  curiam).  Mary  and' 
John  Doe,  who  assert  a  present  personal  in- 
jury to  their  marital  harmony,  not  measur- 
able In  economic  terms,  are  in  a  dilemma  of 
far  greater  reality  than  that  in  Investment 
Co.  Institute. 

The  Arkansas  Monkey-Law  case,  Epperson 
V.  Arkansas.  393  U.8.  97  (1968),  la  more  akla 
to  this  problem.  There  a  teacher  posed  a 
case  or  controversy  with  state  officials  be- 
cause she  was  inhibited  by  a  statute  which 
had  never  been  enforced.  TTie  inhibition  In 
the  present  case  is  more  serious.  Both  pre- 
sent a  realistic  case  or  oontroTersy.  and  both 
cases  have  been  vigorously  pursued  by  the 
parties.  The  decisions  above,  and  the  long 
line  of  loyalty  oath  cases,  show  a  realistic 
approach  to  Article  HI  and  recognise  that 
the  quantifiable  impact  of  a  statute,  rather 
than  the  imminence  of  JaU,  Is  a  sound  cri- 
teria. See  also  LSCRRC  t.  Wadmond,  401  VS. 
164,  168-59  (1971):  Baggett  V.  BuUitt,  377 
U.S.  360  (1964). 

B.  The  Class  of  Adversely  Affected  Pregnant 
Women  Denied  Medical  Care:  Jane  Roe 

1.  Standing  of  Jane  Roe 
At  the  time  she  filed  her  complaint,  Jane 
Roe  was  pregnant  and  had  been  denied  a 
legal,  hospital  abortion  In  Texas  because  o< 
the  law.  She  sought  to  contest  the  statute  on 
behalf  of  herself  and  others  presently  or  la 
the  future  similarly  situated.  The  lower  court 
upheld  her  standing,  and  this  has  not  been 
questioned. 

a.  Case  or  controversy  iMtween  the  Jane  Roes 
and  defendant-appellee 
The  fact  that  Jane  Roe  was  forced  to  con- 
tinue her  pregnancy  pending  deteimination 
of  her  suit  and  that  she  could  not  then  ob- 
tain a  safe  abortion  does  not  moot  the  appeal 
in  any  sense,  particularly  In  light  of  the  class 
allegations.  "The  problem  is  .  .  .  'ci4>able  of 
repetition,  yet  evading  review,'  Southern  Pa- 
cific Terminal  Co.  v.  ICC,  219  UJ3.  498,  516 
(1911).  The  need  for  its  resolution  thus  re- 
flects a  continuing  controversy.  .  .  ."  Moore  v. 
OgUvie,  394  U.S.  814,  816  (1969).  The  case 
Is  the  same  as  those  in  which  events  of  na- 
ture or  conduct  by  one  of  the  parties  threat- 
ens to  obscure  a  subetantial,  on-going  prob- 
lem which  must  be  finally  resolved.  See  e.g., 
Gaddis  V.  Wyman,  304  F.  Supp.  713.  717  (SD. 
N.T.  1969),  aff'd  mem.  sub  nom.  Wyman  v. 
Bowens,  397  U.S.  49  (1970):  Kelly  V.  Wyman, 
294  F.  Supp.  887,  890,  893  (SX>.N.Y.  1968) .  afi 
sub  notn.  Goldberg  v.  Kelly,  397  UJ3.  264,  267 
n.  2  (1970).  The  728  Texas  women  who  were 
forced  to  travel  to  New  York  City  for  medical 
care  from  July  1,  1970,  to  March  31,  1971  ^^ — 
a  rate  of  81  per  month — Illustrate  the  con- 
tinuing controversy.  This  Court  held  that 
a  "mere  possibility  of  I  recurrence]  .  .  .  serves 
to  keep  the  case  alive."  United  States  v.  W. 
T.  Grant  Co..  345  U.S.  629,  6S3  (1963) .  In  the 
present  context,  mere  possibUlty  has  been  re- 
placed with  the  Inevitability  of  Texas  women 
being  forced  to  seek  out  unknown  doctors  at 
medical  facilities  In  distant  states  at  great 
expense. 

C.  The  Class  of  Adversely  Affected  Physicians 
Prohibited  on  a  Regular  and  Recurring 
Basis  From  Providing  Necessary  Medical 
Care  for  Their  Patients:  James  H.  Hall- 
ford,  M.D. 

1.  Standing  ctf  Dr.  Hallford 

The  action  on  behalf  of  physicians,  repre- 
sented by  Dr.  Hallford,  alleged  throughout 
the  abortion  statute  directly  curtailed  the 
interests  in  providing  adequate  medical  ad- 
vise and  treatment  for  patients.  These  In- 
terests Skre  aspects  of  "liberty,"  "property," 
and  association  directly  protected  by  the 
Fourteenth  and  First  Amendments.  The  op- 
portunity to  pursue  one's  profession  Is  en- 
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compassed  within  the  concepts  of  "liberty" 
»nd  "property."  This  has  been  the  teaching 
of  decisions  involving  members  of  and  as- 
pirants to  the  bar,  Willner  v.  Committee  on 
Character  and  Fitness,  373  UJ3.  96,  102-03 
(1963);  teachers,  Slochower  v.  Board  of 
Higher  Educ.,  350  U.S.  661  (1956);  scientists, 
Greene  v.  McElroy.  360  U.S.  474,  492  (1969): 
and  physicians  as  weU,  BimtMum  v.  Trussell. 
371  P.2d  673  (2d  Clr.  1966) . 

The  present  case,  therefore,  is  wholly  un- 
like Tileston  v.  Ullman,  318  VS.  44  (1943) 
(per  curiam).  There  a  physician,  who 
claimed  no  rights  whatsoever  of  his  own, 
■ought  declaratory  relief  against  a  statute 
which  prohibited  patients  from  osing  con- 
traceptives. Here,  physicians  are  drastically 
affected  by  direct  enforcement  provisions  of 
the  challenged  statute.  Tileston,  however, 
bad  made  "no  allegations  asserting  any 
claim  under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  of 
Infringement  of  [his]  liberty  or  his  prop- 
erty rights."  318  U.S.  at  44.  It  Is  abundantly 
clear  that  the  physician  sub-class, 
"alleged  such  a  personal  stake  In  the  out- 
come of  the  controversy  as  to  assure  that 
concrete  adverseness  which  sharpens  the 
presentation  of  Issues  upon  which  the  court 
so  largely  depends  for  illumination  of  dif- 
ficult constitutional  questions."  Baker  v. 
Carr,  369  U.S.  186,  204  (1962). 
a.  Standing  of  the  physician-class  to  assert 
the  rights  of  patients  to  seek  the  medical 
care  of  induced  abortion 
Dr.  Hallford  also  Invoked  the  rights  of 
present,  past,  and  prospective  patients.  A 
pregnant  woman  is  generally  in  no  position 
to  undertake  protracted  litigation  to  estab- 
lish her  right  to  an  abortion,  and  none 
has  ever  been  prosecuted.  Neither  a  physi- 
cian's rights,  nor  those  of  his  patients, 
should  depend  upon  the  ability  to  find  a  co- 
operative martyr. 

Tbis  case,  then,  is  a  close  parallel  to  Oris- 
wold  V.  Connecticut,  381  U.S.  479  (1966), 
because,  "[t]he  rights  of  (patients]  are  like- 
ly to  be  diluted  or  adversely  affected  imless 
those  rights  are  considered  in  a  suit  Involv- 
ing [physicians]  who  have  this  kind  of  con- 
fidential relationship  to  them."  381  U.S.  at 
479. 

Similarly,  it  has  been  held  In  abortion 
prosecutions  that  the  physician  may  assert 
his  patient's  rights,  a  pn^KMltlon  which  the 
lower  court  correctly  accepted,  and  California 
V.  Bekms"  considered  so  self-evident  as  to 
justify  no  more  than  a  footnote.  In  fact,  each 
federal  and  state  court  decision  in  recent 
months  has  concluded,  without  the  need  for 
extensive  discussion,  that  physicians  In  both 
declaratory  and  defensive  actions  have  stand- 
ing to  assert  the  rights  of  patients.  E.g., 
United  States  ex  rel.  Dr.  Jesse  Williams.  II  v. 
Zelker,  —  F.2d.  — ,  No.  36381  (2d  Clr.  July  2, 
1971)    (Tom  C.  Clark,  J.);  Croaaen  v.  Breck- 

enridge.  F.2d  ,  No.  20852  (6th  Clr. 

June  23.  1971)  (MUler,  J.).  See  also  Truax  t. 
Raich.  239  U.S.  33  (1915) ;  Pierce  v.  Society  of 
Siatera.  268  U.S.  510  (1925):  see  generally 
Sedler,  Standing  to  Assert  Constitutional  Jxu 
Tertii.  71  Talk  L.J.  699  (1962). 

Physicians.  In  light  of  their  direct  in- 
volvement In  the  day  to  day  effects  and  en- 
forcement of  the  statute,  are  situated  In 
much  the  same  way  as  the  defendant- 
covenantor  m  Barrows  v.  j€u:lcaon,  346  U.S. 
349  (1963),  because  here  as  there  "It  would 
be  difflcxilt  If  not  Impossible  for  the  persons 
whose  rights  are  asserted  to  present  their 
grievances  before  any  cotu^."  346  U.S.  at  257. 
In  any  medical  context  it  Is  meaningless  to 
■peak  of  physicians  without  patients  and 
patients  without  physicians.  In  law  It  would 
be  equally  meaningless  to  hold  that  a  physi- 
cian may  not  rely  upon  her  or  his  paUents' 
rights. 
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8.  The  recurring  case  or  controversy  between 

the  pbyslclan-class  and  defendant-appellee 

"There  can  be  little  doubt  that  fear  of  the 

law  Is  a  determining  factor  in  the  policy 

adopted  by  hospitals  and  surgeons,  both  In 

the  United  States  and  in  Oreat  Britain."  O. 

WtLUAMS,     THK     SaMCITT     OF     LiFK     AMD    THX 

Ckdcinai.  Law  168  (1966).  Medical  profes- 
sionals, commendably,  do  not  habitually  flout 
laws  in  order  to  contest  their  validity.  This 
Court,  and  lower  courts,  should  not  force 
such  an ti -social  conduct  by  taking  an  unduly 
narrow  view  of  the  Article  in  case  or  contro- 
versy requirement.  Nothing  In  Article  m, 
prior  decisions  by  this  Court,  or  oonsldera- 
itions  of  judicial  management  remotely  sug- 
gests that  a  physician  must  flout  a  statute. 
undertake  piecemeal  defense  of  repeated 
prosecutions  and  risk  fines,  imprisonment, 
and  license  revocation  in  order  to  challenge  a 
law  which  poses  concrete  cases  and  contro- 
versies In  the  physician's  office  day  after  day. 

The  nature  of  the  recurring  case  or  contro- 
versy produced  by  the  challenged  statute  is 
understandable,  speciflc,  and  fully  manage- 
able within  sound  judicial  procedures.  Physi- 
cians do  not  simply  "feel  inhibited"  by  the 
restrictions  on  reasons  and  procedures  for 
medical  abortions  In  Texas.  5ee  Younger  v. 
Harris,  401  UB.  37,  43  (1971) .  They  are  inhib- 
ited in  a  very  serious,  plainly  demoiistratable. 
concrete,  and  speciflc  manner. 

Federal  courts  in  Wisconsin,"  Colorado,^ 
IlUnois,'^  North  Carolina."  and  Ohio"  have 
faced  the  same  questions  of  recurring  case  or 
controversy,  and  ruled  in  the  manner  sug- 
gested by  Appellants. 

Prospective  lawyers  are  not  required  to  be 
disbarred  or  refused  admission  to  the  bar 
in  order  to  contest  statutes  which  affect  the 
conduct  of  law  students.  LSCRRC  v.  Wad- 
mond, 401  VB.  164,  168-69  (1971).  The 
teachers  in  Epperson  v.  Arkanaca,  393  U.S. 
97  (1968),  and  Baggett  v.  Bullitt.  ZTJ  U.S. 
360  (1964).  did  not  face  a  court-imposed 
dilemma  forcing  them  to  flout  an  anti-evolu- 
tion statute  in  the  Scopes  tradition,  or  risk 
entanglement  in  a  perjury  prosecution  which 
might  follow  the  signing  of  a  loyalty  oath. 

Similarly,  the  drug  companies  in  Abbott 
Laboratories  v.  Gardner,  387  U.S.  136  (1967). 
were  permitted  by  this  Court  to  make  a 
broad  attack  on  labelling  regulations  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Commissioner  of  Food  and 
Drugs.  Physicians,  even  more  than  drug  com- 
panies, "deal  in  a  sensitive  (profession),  in 
which  puUic  confidence."  387  U.S.  at  153,  Is 
especially  important. 

Indeed,  even  the  earlier  "ripeness"  cases 
which  found  no  controversy  support  the 
presence  of  a  sufficient  degree  of  justiciable 
adversity  on  the  fact  presented  here." 

A  bare  majority  in  Poe  v.  Ullman,  367  U.S. 
497  (1961),  for  example,  fund  no  controversy 
over  the  unenforced  Connecticut  law  against 
the  use  of  contraceptives.  Justice  Frank- 
ftirter's  plurality  opinion  relied  upon  four 
factors:  (1)  a  history  of  non-enforcement 
of  the  statutes  against  physicians  and 
patients.  367  U.S.  at  501-02;  (2)  the  fact  that 
"contraceptives  are  commonly  and  notori- 
ously sold  in  Connecticut  stores.  Yet  no 
prosecutions  are  recorded.  .  .  ."  367  U.S.  at 
502;  (8)  the  absence  of  "real  threat  of  en- 
forcement," 367  U.S.  at  607;  and  (4)  the 
failure  to  find  "deterrent  effect .  .  .  grounded 
in  a  realistic  fear  of  prosecution."  367  UJB. 
at  508. 

Each  of  these  features  Is  different  In  the 
present  case,  and  additional  considerations 
make  this  case  even  more  appropriate  for 
decision,  on  the  merits. 

(1)  The  Texas  alxirtlon  statutes  are  regu- 
larly enforced  by  criminal  prosecutions  and 
license  revocations.  In  addition,  hospital 
committees  in  effect  enforce  the  laws  within 
their  Institutions.  Neither  Poe  nor  Griatoold 
indicated  that  hospital  committees  in  Con- 
necticut regulated  the  prescription  of  con- 
traceptives to  patients. 

(2)  Abortions    in    Texas    hospitals    are 


obviously  not  "commonly  and  notoriously" 
available  upon  request. 

(3)  There  is  more  than  "real  threat  of 
enforcement"  of  the  Texas  abortion  laws. 
There  is  frequent  actual  enforcement. 

The  above  analysis  considers  the  Poe 
plvirality  c^lnlon  in  Isolation  and  assumes 
the  case  was  correctly  decided.  However,  Poe 
was  handed  down  over  persuasive  dissents  by 
Justices  Harlam  and  Doviglas.  and  memoran- 
dum notations  of  dissent  from  Justices 
Stewart  and  Black.  Poe  has  been  repeatedly 
criticised  and  s'lggestions  made  that  It  be 
or  was  limited  to  its  facts." 

Poe  i4>pears  to  be  one  of  the  exceedingly 
few  decisions  which  requires  a  litigant  to 
invite  and  undergo  criminal  prosecution. 
Ultlmattiy.  the  physicians  prevailed,  seven- 
to-two,  four  years  Iat«-.  Suppose  they  had 
not?  The  Poe  decision  would  have  consigned 
th«n  to  accepting  the  penalty.  Other  deci- 
sions, as  Justices  Harlan  and  Douglas  pointed 
out.  dissenting  in  Poe,  Imposed  no  such  Hob- 
son's  choice. 

Justice  Harlan's  dissent  in  Poe  undertook 
at  length  to  demonstrate  that  the  majority 
was  In  subetantial  error.  367  U.S.  at  522-39. 
The  Justice  placed  chief  reliance  on  Pierce  v. 
Society  of  Siatera.  268  US.  510  (1925).  and 
Truax  v.  Raich.  239  UJB.  33  (1916).  Both  per- 
mitted anticipatMy  relief  to  avoid  damage 
caused  by  the  present  effect  of  a  statute 
rather  than  imminence  of  enforcement. 
Significantly,  in  Pierce,  "a  Court  which  In- 
cluded Justices  Holmes,  Brandels,  and  Stone 
rejected  a  claim  of  prematureness  and  then 
passed  upon  and  held  unconstitutional  a 
state  statute  whose  sanctions  were  not  even 
to  become  effective  for  mcH-e  than  seventeen 
months  after  the  time  the  case  was  argued. 
.  .  ."  Poe  V.  Ullman.  367  U.S.  497.  538  (1961) 
(Hailan,  J.,  dissenting).  See  also  West  Vir- 
ginia Board  of  Education  ▼.  Bamette,  319  U.S. 
624  (1943)  (students  allowed  to  challenge 
possible  expulsions  ptiat  to  actual  dismissal, 
and  prior  to  effective  date  of  rule  which,  if 
enforced,  would  have  required  expulsion); 
Terrace  v.  Thompson.  263  VS.  197,  216  ( 1923) 
("They  are  not  obliged  to  take  the  risk  of 
prosecution,  fines  and  imprisonment  and  loss 
of  property  in  order  to  secure  an  adjudica- 
tion of  their  rights"). 

Congress,  in  passing  the  Declaratory  Judg- 
ment Act,  recognized  the  need  to  provide  a 
federal  anticipatory  remedy  in  lieu  of  de- 
fense to  a  criminal  prosecution.  A  Senate 
Report  refiected  this  speciflc  concern: 

"It  is  often  necessary,  in  the  absence  of 
the  declaratory  judgment  procedure,  to  vio- 
late or  purport  to  violate  a  statute  In  onlsr 
to  obtain  a  Judicial  determination  of  its 
meaning  or  validity."  S.  Rep.  No.  1005.  73d 
Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  at  2-S. 

In  the  instant  case,  physicians  positively 
refrain  from  treating  and  advising  patients 
for  the  reason  that  they  fear  criminal  prose- 
cution, or  administrative  sanctions.  They 
are  not  uninterested  citizens  urging  an  aca- 
demic question,  but  are  a  class  of  cltlxens 
greatly  affected  and  deterred  by  the  chal- 
lenged statutes.  As  Professor  Blckel  suggest- 
ed, in  a  slightly  different  context,  "It  may 
be  true  that  by  hypothesis  no  more  suitable 
case  can  ever  be  constructed,  because  those 
who  are  unjustifiably  deterred  will  never  be 
prosecuted,  and  what  deters  them  Is  pre- 
cisely the  prospect  of  litigation."" 

In  light  of  the  considerations  set  out 
above,  the  lower  court  correctly  recognised 
the  claims  of  the  physician  class  as  pre- 
senting a  recurring  case  or  controversy  with- 
in the  meaning  of  Article  m. 
//.     The    three-judge    court    should    have 

granted  injunctive  relief  to  the  three  com- 
plaining claasea  of  plaintiffs 

The  relief  sought  by  Appellants  below  did 
not  Include  any  order  against  actual  pend- 
ing or  contemplated  state  court  proceedings. 
Appellants'  claims  met  the  requirements  of 
equitable  Jurisdiction,  and  posed  a  situation 
Justifying   injunctive  relief  sgatnst  future 
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enforcement  of  tbe  abortion  statuteeJ  By 
denying  tlie  requeeted  Injunction,  the  C  lurt 
below  In  effect  failed  to  enforce  the 
Constitutional  rigbta  which  that  Court 
found  to  be  In  Jeopardy. 

A.  Injunctions  Against  Future  Knfo 
of  State  Criminal  Statutes  Are  Pi  ~ 
sent  a  Showing  of  Bad-Faith  Knfi..„ 
for  the  Purpose  of  Discouraging  Pro 
Rights 

The  District  Court  based  Its  refusal, 

sue  an  Injunction  on  an  erroneoiis  Intjkrpre 
tatlon  of  Doml>row$M  v.  P jitter.  380  U  3.  479 
(190S),  stating  that: 

"This  federal  policy  of  non-lnterl  nence 
with  state  criminal  prosecutions  mi  st  be 
followed  except  In  cases  where  'statui  as  are 
Jiistiflably  attacked  on  their  face  as  a  Bridg- 
ing free  expression,'  or  where  statutM  are 
Justifiably  attacked  'as  applied  for  thf  pur- 
poee  of  discouraging  protected  a 
DomhTowaM  v.  Pfitter,  380  U.S.  at 
Neither  of  the  above  prerequisites 
foxmd  here."  Roe  v.  Wade  (314  F 
1224;  A.  123). 

The  district  court's  opinion  seei 
quire  literal  threats  of  bad-faith  pi 
for  the  purpose  of  discouraging 
constitutionally-protected    actlvltl^ 
the  plaintiffs  would  have  been  entltl 
Injunction.    However,    the    quoted 
Arom  Dombrowaki  relate  to  the  app. 
nees  of  abstention  In  cases  where  a  . 
might  be  construed  by  a  state  court 
Inapplicable  to  the  conduct  of  the  f< 

court  plaintiff.  While  the  facta  In  Dom- 

aM  Included  a  threat  to  freedom  of  exsrea 
ston  and  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the  local 
law  enforcement  officials,  the  case  st  ould 
not  be  read  as  a  restriction  of  the  lavr  re- 
lating to  equitable  relief  from  unconsUtu- 
tlonal  criminal  statutes. 

The  correct  standard  by  which  the  cl  ilms 
of  the  appellants  for  Injunctive  lellef  should 
have  been  Judged  was  restated  by  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Black  In  Younger  v.  Harris.  401  VA  87, 
47  (1971).  The  plaintiff  must  show:  (iT  Ir- 
reparable injury;  (2)  that  the  Irrepaiabla 
Injury  Is  both  great  and  Immediate:  and 
(8)  that  the  threat  to  plaintiff's  fedtraUy 
protected  rights  ts  one  that  cannot  be  i  11m- 
inated  by  his  defense  against  a  single  <  rlm- 
inal  prosecution.  Sx  parte  Young,  290  VS. 
133  (1908),  and  mjunctlon  cases  de<:lded 
since.  Indicate  that  the  three  prerequisites 
for  Injunctive  relief  may  be  met  at  sent 
actual  threats  of  bad-faith  enforcemei^. 

The  actions  resulting  In  Ex  parte  Y&ung 
209  U.S.  123  (1908),  were  Initiated  on\  the 
day  before  the  statute  In  question  too*  ef- 
fect. It  was  not  until  a  temporary  Inji  no- 
tion had  been  issued  against  the  attorney 
general  of  Minnesota  that  he  took  any  ac- 
tion against  the  railroad  involved.  Phe 
pleadings  of  the  plaintiffs  merely  alleged 
that  xhould  the  railroad  faU  to  observe  the 
law,  "such  failure  might  reault  In  an  acUon 
against  the  company  or  criminal  proceeolng 
against  Its  officers  .  .  ."  Id.  at  131  (emptAsls 
added),  in  fact,  the  plaintiffs  were  stick- 
holdcrs  In  the  railroad  and  could  not  1  ave 
been  subjected  to  either  clvU  or  crlm  nal 
action.  Their  Interest  was  only  monet  kry. 
In  Truax  v.  Raich,  239  U.S.  33  (1916),  (the 
plaintiff  filed  hU  blU  In  the  district  oturt 
one  day  after  the  statute  in  question  (esJab- 
llshlng  penalties  against  employers  who  Em- 
ployed fewer  than  80  per  cent  natlve-bfcm 
citizens)  was  signed  Into  law.  The  Imi^- 
dlate  and  Irreparable  Injury  about  to  be  etf 
fered  by  Raich,  an  alien,  was  that  his  e 
ployer.  fearing  criminal  sanction,  was  pli 
nlng  to  discharge  him.  After  Raich  appl— >. 
for  an  Injunction  against  the  local  proMC^- 
tor,  the  employer  was  arrested.  Raich  w 
not  arrested,  nor  was  he  threatened.  The  , 
were  no  allegations  of  bad  faith.  RatheV, 
this  Court  emphasized  the  inadequacy 
the  pUlntlff's  remedy  at  Uw  and  qwke  ^f 
the   exception   to   the   rule    against    tn 
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ferenoe  with  criminal  proaseutton  that  ex- 
isted, "whan  tba  pravmtlan  of  such  prosecu- 
tions Is  sssantial  to  tha  saf aguardlng  of  rights 
of  property.  The  right  to  earn  a  livelihood 
and  continue  in  employment  unmolested  by 
efforts  to  enforce  void  enactments  should 
■tmllarly  be  entitled  to  protection.  .  ,  ."  289 
UjB.  at  37-88.  (ClUtioDs  omitted.) 

In  Terrace  v.  Thompaon.  383  VB.  197 
(1923).  this  Court  q>oke  of  the  "threatened 
enforcement  of  the  law"  In  question  as  be- 
ing subject  to  an  Injunction  If  necessary  to 
protect  federal  rlghU.  There  was  no  allega- 
tion that  the  threats  were  anything  more 
than  good-faith  willingness  on  the  part  of 
the  state  officials  to  enforce  a  law  on  the 
books. 

apgrade  Provision  Co.  v.  Sherman,  288  V3. 
487  (1936).  InTolTlng  •  New  York  statute 
estabUahing  penaltlea  for  falsely  representing 
meat  as  "kosher,"  perh^M  represents  the 
"low-water"  mark  in  the  quality  of  allega- 
tions necessary  to  support  equitable  jurisdic- 
tion. The  offenaes  In  qtiestion  were  classified 
as  misdemeanors  with  a  m^'rimimi  fln^  of 
$800.00,  and  tba  "thiaats"  of  proaecuUon 
were  general,  directed  to  the  pubUo.  Tet.  the 
Court's  unanimous  opinion  stated  that:  "if 
the  statutes  undar  review  are  imoonstitu- 
tlonal,  i4>pellants  are  entitled  to  equitable 
relief.  ...»  288  VJB.  at  600. 

Perhaps  because  of  a  constant  parade  Into 
the  federal  courts  of  litigants  such  as  those 
In  Hygrade.  whoee  anUdpated  injuries  con- 
sisted of  small  fines  under  economic  regula- 
tion statutes,  this  Court  began  to  tighten 
the  prerequisites  for  equitable  Interference 
with  state  criminal  statutes.  Thus,  In  a  series 
of  economic  regulation  sUtute  cases  includ- 
ing renner  v.  Boyktn.  271  VM.  240   (1928); 
Beat  V.  Miaaouri  Pac.  RJl.  Corporation,  812 
VS.  46  (1941);  Spielman  Motor  Satea  Co.  v. 
Dod^e,  298  VS.  89   (1936);   and  Watson  v. 
Buck,  313  n.S.  387  (1941);  this  Court  some- 
what narrowed  the  factual  requirement  nec- 
essary to  obtain  an   injunction.  That  the 
aubatantlve  law  was   not  changed  or  nar- 
rowed can  be  gleaned  from  the  Individual 
facts  of  the  cases.  In  tenner,  the  sUte  statute 
made  participation  in  certain  assignments 
for  purchase  or  sale  of  future  commodities 
a  crime.  The  plaintiffs  were  commodity  deal- 
ers. The  district  court  concluded  that  the 
statute  only  applied   to  gambling  transac- 
tions, and  dismissed  the  bill.  This  Court  af- 
firmed holding  that  the  plaintiffs  should  first 
set  up  their  defense  In  state  court,  unlese  It 
plainly  appeared  that  such  a  course  would 
not    afford    adequate    protection.    Fenner, 
supra,  at  244.  Thus,  not  only  was  It  unclear 
that  the  sUtute  Jeopardized  the  plaintiff's 
federal  rights,  but  It  was  clear  that  the  valid- 
ity of  the  statute  depended  upon  whether  It 
would  apply  to  plaintiffs. 

Spielman  Involved  a  misdemeanor  statute 
with  a  maximum  $600  fine.  The  defendant- 
prosecutor  stipulated  only  one  proeecutlon 
until  a  decision  on  the  constitutionality  of 
the  state  statute  was  reached  and  It  was  not 
clear  that  plaintiff's  business  would  be  seri- 
ously hurt.  This  Court  stressed  that  the  In- 
Jury  must  be  both  great  and  Immediate  to 
warrant  equitable  relief.  Obviously  from  the 
facts.  Splelman's  anticipated  mjury  was  not. 
Beal  also  dealt  with  the  problem  of  single 
versiu  multiple  proeecutions.  The  penalty 
was  a  fine  and  It  was  an  issue  of  fact,  unde- 
cided by  the  district  court,  whether  multiple 
prosecutions  were  contemplated.  If  there  was 
to  be  only  one.  this  Coiut  felt  that  the  In- 
iwry  entaUed  \n  a  single  defense  with  only 
the  possibility  of  a  fine  at  stake  was  not  great 
enough  to  warrant  Injunction.  Beal,  aupra. 
at  60. 

In  Wataon,  the  statutes  in  qtiestlon  (regu- 
lating music  copyrights)  were  extremely 
complicated  and  had  not  been  construed  by 
the  state  courts.  The  district  court  had  en- 
Joined  enforcement  of  the  entire  statute, 
whereas  only  part  of  It  was  oonstltutlonaUy 
suspect.  Whether  multiple  proeecutions 


oontamplated  was  alao  in  doubt.  In  fact  this 
Court  spoke  of  "an  abaenca  of  any  showing 
at  a  definite  and  exprsaaad  intant  to  anforoa 
particular  clauses  of  a  broad,  oomprehanaiva 
and  multi-proTlxtoned  statute."  Watsoa. 
aupra.  at  400. 

Contrasted  with  the  abora  oases,  the  facts 
of  Hagite  r.  CIO,  807  VS.  4M  (IBM) .  daddad 
during  the  same  padod.  an  partleulaily  en- 
lightening. Thar*.  tb»  Injurlsa  aUaged  in- 
volved ordlnanoes  which  among  otbar  things 
flaUy  prohlbltad  distributing  any  nawspapan. 
paper,  parlodlcal.  book,  magaalna.  circular, 
card  or  pamphlet  on  any  publto  street  or 
public  place.  Ilia  plaintiffs  had  bean  denied 
the  right  to  meat,  had  been  anastad  ahd  at 
tlmaa  "thrown  out  off  town."  While  much  was 
said  in  the  opinion  oonoamlng  tha  "rl^ts 
and  immunltlas"  of  dtiaens  of  tha  United 
Stetea  and  the  sUtea,  and  whether  tree 
speech  and  assembly  were  «"«Mi4td  in  the 
ClTll  Rights  AcU,  there  was  nsrer  any  in- 
dication that  only  Tlolatlona  of  speech  and 
assembly  rights  would  eatablish  a  case  for 
equitable  relief. 

In  Douglaa  v.  City  of  Jeannette,  819  U.a. 
167  (1943) ,  an  mjunctlon  was  denied  but  the 
decision  did  not  hinge  on  the  question  of 
threats  or  bad-faith  enforcement  to  discour- 
age federaUy  protected  rlghU.  First,  the  or- 
dinance was  general,  relating  to  all  peddlers 
and  was  only  unconstitutional  as  applied  to 
plaintiffs  and  other  Jehovah's  Wltnssses; 
second,  there  was  no  factual  allegation  of 
multiple  prosecutions  and  it  appeared  that 
the  plaintiffs  could  completely  preeent  their 
claims  In  the  defense  of  a  single  suit — espe- 
cially since  this  Court  had  that  day  held  the 
statute  void  as  to  those  in  plaintiffs'  class: 
third,  since  the  ordinance  waa  not  void  as  to 
all  applications,  the  dlstrtet  court  would 
have  had  to  attempt  to  envision  all  possible 
applications,  enjoining  some  and  leaving 
others  alone;  and  finally,  the  rather  mxlque 
situation  that  existed  in  this  Cotirt's  having 
declared  the  ordinance  aa  applied  unconsti- 
tutional m  a  companion  case  effectively 
mooted  whatever  mjuriee  might  have  been 
suffered  in  tha  future  by  the  plaintiffs. 

Ste/aneUi  v.  Minard.  342  U.8.  117  (1961), 
and  Cleary  v.  Bolder,  371  U.S.  892  (1983) ,  are 
often  cited  as  precedents  against  injunctions 
Involving  state  criminal  process,  but  both 
cases  Involved  pending  prosecutions.  The 
rights  m  Jeopardy  were  procedural  rather 
than  substantive  and  Involved  only  the  sin- 
gle trials  m  which  the  plamtlffa  wete  being 
proeecuted.  Also,  another  policy,  that  of 
avoiding  piecemeal  review  of  oases,  militated 
against  an  Injunction. 

In  DomXtrowski  v.  Pflater,  380  VS.  479 
(1986),  this  Court  spoke  again  of  the  reluc- 
tance of  federal  courts  to  Intervene  when  a 
plaintiff's  rights  might  be  fully  determined 
In  the  defense  and  ultimate  Supreme  Court 
review  of  a  single  indictment,  but  held  that 
such  waa  not  the  situation  in  the  case  being 
considered. 

"(T|he  allegations  In  this  complaint  de- 
pict a  situation  in  which  defense  of  the 
Bute's  criminal  prosecution  will  not  assurs 
adequate  vindication  of  constitutional 
rights."  380  UJS.  at  486. 

The  righte  could  not  be  vindicated  by  set- 
ting up  a  defense  in  a  criminal  trial  because 
the  proeecutions  were  tn  bad-faith  and  fcr 
the  purpoee  of  harassment.  The  qiedal  vul- 
nerability of  epeedx  to  such  tactlca  made  the 
injuriea  Irreparable,  Inunedlate  and  great. 
Thla,  taken  with  the  bad-faith  prosecuUons, 
made  out  a  case  for  eqtUtable  relief.  That 
free  egression  and  bad  faith  on  the  part 
of  state  proeecutors  were  the  detsrmlnattva 
factors  in  DomXnxnotkl  cannot  be  denied,  but 
to  hold  that  theee  are  the  only  factors  justi- 
fying an  injunction  la  to  Ignore  the  subatan- 
tiva  Uw  contained  in  Mx  parte  Young.  309 
VS.  128  (1908),  Traux  v.  Batch,  280  VS.  88 
(1916) .  and  other  caaea  cited  above  while  key- 
ing upon  the  peculiar  factual  altoatlon  to 
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which  the  substantive  law  waa  I4>plied  In 
DombrotosU. 

That  i>ombrow«iW-type  situations  are  not 
the  only  cases  in  which  federal  Interference 
is  Justified  was  affirmed  by  this  Court  last 
term  in  the  case  of  Wiaconain  v.  Conatan- 
tlneau,  400  UJS.  433  (1971) .  There  the  threaU 
to  the  plaintiff's  rights  were  not  In  the  form 
of  threats  of  proeecutlon  either  In  good  or 
bad  faith.  The  only  criminal  sanctions  in- 
volved i^iplied  to  those  who  sold  alcoholic 
beverages  to  persons  whose  names  had  been 
posted.  The  statute  Itself,  by  allowing  officials 
and  relatives  to  "post"  a  person's  name  with- 
out notice  or  hearing,  poeed  the  threat  to  the 
plaintiff's  ri^ts.  The  rights  could  not  be 
vindicated  by  defending  a  single  state  proee- 
cutlon. 
B.   The    question   of   relief   by    injunction 

against  the  Texas  abortion  statute  Is  not 

foreclosed  by  the  decisions  in  Younger  v. 

Harris  and  Companion  caaea 

Younger  v.  HarrU,  401  UjB.  87  (1971), 
SamueU  v.  Maekell.  401  U.8.  68  (1971) .  Dyaon 
T.  Stetn.  401  VS.  200  (1971),  Byrne  v.  .ITora- 
lexla.  401  VS.  216  (1971).  Boyle  ▼.  Landry. 
401  UJS.  77  (1971)  and  Peree  v.  Ledeam*.  401 
UJB.  83  (1971),  all  involved,  in  part,  the  re- 
quested injunction  of  a  pending  prosecution. 
Since  those  plaintiffs  who  were  being  proa- 
eouted  did  not  make  out  a  caae  of  bad  faith 
on  the  fwrt  of  the  local  officials,  they  fklled 
to  satls^  the  requirement  that  the  threats 
to  their  rights  must  be  such  that  they  could 
not  be  vlndlcted  In  the  defense  of  a  single 
prosecution.  As  Mr.  Justice  Stewart  pointed 
out  in  bis  conciUTlng  opinion  to  Younger  v. 
Harris.  401  VS.  37T,  64-66  (1071) : 

"|T]he  Court  today  doee  not  resolve  the 
problems  Involved  when  a  federal  court  is 
asked  to  give  injunctive  or  declaratory  relief 
from  future  state  criminal  prosecutions." 

Although  the  plaintiff.  Dr.  Hallford,  was 
being  proaeouted  under  the  Texas  Abortion 
Statutes  at  the  time  he  filed  his  motion  to 
intervene  and  complaint,  he  requested  an 
injunction  only  against  futxire  prosecutions 
under  the  statutes,  reserving  the  right  to  ask 
for  an  injunction  against  the  pending  prose- 
cutions against  him  (A.  34) .  In  fact,  as  the 
record  discloses,  he  never  asked  the  district 
court  to  enjoin  the  pending  prosecutions. 
Plslntlffs  Roe  and  Doe  were  not  In  any  sense 
Involved  In  the  pending  proeecutions.  Under 
the  authority  of  Hale  v.  Bimco  Trading,  Inc., 
308  U.S.  376  ( 1939) .  neither  the  Antl-Injunc- 
Uon  Statute,  38  U.S.C.  i  2383,  nor  collateral 
oourt-made  rules  relating  to  comity  would 
bar  their  actions  as  strangers  to  the  pending 
prosecution  of  Dr.  Hallford.  To  hold  other- 
wise would  be  to  ignore  that  three  different 
rights  are  being  claimed:  (1)  The  physician's 
right  to  perform  an  arbortion;  (2)  the  preg- 
nant woman's  right  to  obtain  an  abortion 
and  (3)  the  nuuried  couple's  right  to  the  as- 
surance of  abortion  as  a  back-up  procedure  to 
protect  their  marital  harmony.  Dr.  Hallford 
might  fall  to  vindicate  his  rlgbU  in  defend- 
ing the  criminal  action.  He  may  rely  in  part 
upon  the  rights  of  his  patlenta.  but  thare  Is 
no  guarantee  that  thoae  rights  will  be  re- 
viewed by  this  Court.  Plaintiffs  Doe  and  Roe 
are  not  required  to  leave  the  defense  of  their 
personal  rights  to  another.  Pcarlmjin  v. 
United  States.  247  VS.  7  (1918).  The  fact 
that  the  pending  state  action  did  not  Involve 
the  same  parties  as  the  federal  action  elim- 
inates the  danger  the  type  of  gratuitous  In- 
terference with  state  court  litigation  spoken 
of  In  BriUhart  v.  Exceaa  Ina.  Co.  of  America, 
316  U3.  491,  496  (1942). 

In  both  rounder  v.  HarrU.  401  UJB.  37 
(1971),  and  Boyle  v.  Landry.  401  VS.  77 
(1071),  there  were  plaintiffs  who  were  not 
being  proeecuted  under  the  statutes  In  ques- 
tion, However,  In  both  instances  It  was  not 
clear  that  the  sUtutas  prohibited  what  those 
plaintiffs  wished  to  do.  In  Boyle  the  statute 
Involved  threatening  to  commit  a  criminal 
offense.  The  majority  opinion  by  Mr.  Justice 
Black  Indicates  that  the  plaintiffs  were  ask- 


ing tor  an  injunction  because  they  feared 
bad-faith  enforcement  of  the  atatutea.  not 
because  the  statutes  aa  their  face  forbade 
any  activity  in  which  plaintias  wished  to 
participate.  Since  no  facts  showing  that  ac- 
tual threats  or  arrests  had  been  received 
were  introduced  in  the  district  court,  plain- 
tiffs failed  to  make  out  a  case  of  bad-faith 
harassment.  In  Younger,  the  three  plaintiffs 
who  were  not  being  proeecuted  only  alleged 
that  they  felt  "inhibited"  by  the  statuta. 
It  was  not  clear  that  the  statute  would  apply 
to  them,  nor  that  their  Inhlbitlona  were  at 
all  justified.  Younger  t.  Harria,  aupra,  at  67, 
68  (Mr.  Justice  Brennan  concurring) . 

By  contrast.  Plaintiffs  Roe.  Doe  and  Hall- 
ford In  tha  present  case  presented  factual 
allegations  to  the  District  Court  which  clearly 
brought  them  within  the  criteria  necessary  to 
Invoke  equitable  relief  from  the  statute. 
Whether  the  righte  aUaged  by  the  plaintiffs 
are  federaUy  protected  has  yet  to  be  decided 
by  this  Court,  and  argtunente  related  to  those 
righte  are  treated  in  this  brief  In  the  section 
on  the  merite  of  the  statutes  In  question. 
Similarly,  the  artfumente  relating  to  the  im- 
pact of  an  unwanted  pregnancy  and  a  phys- 
ician's right  to  use  his  best  msdlcal  judgment 
are  also  treated  elsewhere  in  this  brief.  It  is 
enough  for  puzposea  of  this  section  to  point 
out  that  In  the  caae  at  plaintiff  Jane  Roe  and 
the  class  she  repreeente,  the  economic,  sodal, 
psychological,  and  physiological  effecte  of  be- 
ing forced  to  go  through  an  unwanted  preg- 
nancy and  deal  with  an  unwanted  child  cer- 
tainly repreaent  irreparable  injuries.  When 
she  and  thoae  in  her  class  are  forced  to  con- 
tinue an  unwanted  pregnancy  their  Uvea  are 
irremediably  altered.  Tliey  have  no  action  for 
damagee  or  any  other  traditional  legal  action 
which  in  fact  or  theory  can  remedy  their  situ- 
ation. That  problems  concerning  pregnancy 
are  both  great  and  Immediate  obviously  fol- 
lows from  even  a  cursory  consideration  of  the 
nature  of  the  condition.  Plaintiff  Roe  vjid 
those  in  her  class  cannot  eliminate  the  threat 
to  their  righte  by  setting  up  a  defense  to  a 
Single  prosecution  or  any  nimiber  of  prosecu- 
tions since  under  Texas  law  a  woman  upon 
whom  an  abortion  is  performed  cannot  be 
prosecuted  as  either  a  principal  or  an  accom- 
plice. Oroy  T.  State,  77  Tex.  Cr.  R.  221,  178 
S.W.  411  (1918):  Moore  v.  StaU.  37  Tex.  Cr.  R. 
563,  40  S.W.  287  (1897).  Plaintiff  Roe  In  her 
complaint  and  in  her  affidavit,  which  was  un- 
oontrorerted  by  the  defendant,  presented  a 
facttial  resume  consisting  of  pregnancy  out- 
of-wedlock,  social  stigma  and  economic  bard- 
ship  due  to  that  pregnancy,  a  dealre  to  put 
an  end  to  that  condition,  and  an  inability  to 
do  so  under  conditions  which  would  not  jeo- 
pardize her  life.  Tttat  there  are  many  in  her 
situation  is  uncontroverted.  If  Jane  Roe  and 
thoae  in  her  class  have  a  constitutional  right 
to  an  abortion,  there  Is  but  one  way  to  effec- 
tuate that  right — ^by  enjoining  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  statute  so  that  physicians  will  be 
willing  to  attend  to  their  health  needs. 

Plaintiffs  John  and  Mary  Doe  preeented 
claims  and  facts  to  the  District  court  which 
showed  a  pervasive  and  continuing  injtiry  to 
their  most  intimate  marital  relations.  The 
Texas  abortion  stetute  poses  a  constant 
threat  to  their  ability  to  plan  their  family 
and  avoid  possible  injury  to  Mary  Doe's 
health.  Each  day  that  they  must  face  this 
uncertainty  represente  a  great  and  Immedi- 
ate Iniury.  Like  Plaintiff  Roe,  there  is  no 
way  that  they  can  eliminate  this  threat  to 
the  righte  of  marital  privacy  by  setting  up  a 
constitutional  defense  In  a  criminal  prosecu- 
tion. Mary  Doe  could  not  be  proeecuted. 
While  her  husband  could  theoretieally  be 
prosecuted  as  an  accomplice  should  Mary 
undergo  an  Illegal  abortion,  his  defense  on 
constitutional  grounds  would  Rome  too  late 
to  prevent  the  disruption  of  t>'elr  marital 
relations  prior  to  preg^iancy.  Frr  it  Is  not 
their  right  to  end  an  unwanted  pregnancy  at 
present  that  is  being  violated  by  the  stetute. 
but  rather,  the  right  to  engage  in  normal 


marital  relations  with  the  assurance  that 
should  contraception  fall,  Mary's  health 
would  not  be  endangered.  Again,  If  John  and 
Mary  have  a  constitutional  rl^t  to  the  avail- 
ability of  abortion  as  means  to  insure  nor- 
mal marital  relations,  there  Is  only  one  way 
they  can  be  secvire  In  that  right — the  enforce- 
ment of  the  statutes  must  be  enjoined. 

Plaintiff  Dr.  HaUford's  threatened  righte 
Include  his  license  to  practice  medicine  and 
earn  a  livelihood,  his  right  to  administer  to 
his  patiente  to  the  best  of  his  medical  ability, 
and  his  right  to  be  free  from  arbitrary  regula- 
tion which  furthers  no  legitimate  state  in- 
terest. The  abortion  statute  and  ite  enforce- 
ment poee  a  constant  threat  and  Interfer- 
ence to  those  righte.  Of  course.  Dr.  Hallford's 
case  for  equlteble  relief  differs  in  one  respect 
from  that  of  the  other  plalntUte.  Ha  is  being 
proeecuted,  so  that  theoretically  he  could 
vindicate  his  righte  by  his  defense  in  the 
criminal  prosecution.  However,  several  prob- 
lems arise  In  this  context.  Under  Texas  law, 
the  Stete  has  no  appeal  In  any  criminal  case. 
Tkx.  Code  Cxim.  Pxoc.,  art.  44.02,  Tkx.  Const., 
art.  6,  I  26.  Therefore,  even  If  Dr.  Hallford's 
trial  judge  determines  that  the  abortion 
statute  Is  unconstitutional,  the  decision 
would  affect  only  that  trial  judge.  Should 
Dr.  Hallford  perform  an  abortion  In  the  fu- 
ture not  vrithln  the  statutory  exception,  he 
could  be  brought  to  trial  again  In  a  different 
court  before  another  trial  Judge  who  would  In 
no  way  be  bound  by  the  first  Judge's  ruling. 
Also,  how  far  must  Dr.  Hallford  go  in  at- 
tempting to  vindicate  his  righte?  Must  he  de- 
liberately eschew  all  other  defenses  save  that 
based  on  the  Federal  Constitution  so  as  to 
be  sure  that  the  Issue  will  be  preserved  for 
ultimate  review  by  this  Court?  If  he  Is  ac- 
quitted by  the  jury  on  the  facte  he  can  be 
prosecuted  again  if  he  perform  abortions  In 
the  future. 

C.  No  Effective  Stete  Remedy  was  Avail- 
able to  Appellante  Roe  and  Doe 

The  underlying  considerations  for  the  pro- 
fessed policy  against  federal  court  inter- 
ference with  state  criminal  process  have 
been  stated  by  this  Court  many  times.  They 
include  basic  factors  unique  to  federalism, 
a  reluctance  to  embarrass  state  officials,  and 
the  fact  that  state  courts  are  under  a  duty 
to  protect  constitutional  righte.  Despite  these 
considerations,  this  Coiut  has  affirmed  time 
and  again  that  when  absolutely  necessary 
to  protect  federal  righte  the  policy  may  be 
set  aside.  Certainly  one  baaic  factor  to  be 
considered  in  determining  vrtiether  such  ab- 
solute necessity  exlste  is  the  availability  of 
a  state  remedy  by  which  one  whose  righte 
are  affected  may  test  the  allegedly  tincon- 
stltutlonal  statute. 

Due  to  a  rather  \inlque  situation  existing 
in  Texas,  Plaintiffs  Roe  and  Doe  had  abeo- 
lutely  no  effective  method  of  tasting  the 
Abortion  Statutes  in  a  state  court. 

The  Texas  Declaratory  Judgment  Act,  Txx. 
Rev.  Civ.  Stat.  art.  2624-1,  only  provides  a 
remedy  for  determining  property  righte. 
Furthermore,  the  general  rule  is  that  there 
is  no  right  to  a  declaratory  judgnoent  in- 
volving any  penal  statute  tmless  property 
righte  are  concerned.  State  v.  Porr,  293  S.W. 
2d  62  (Tex.  Crlm.  App.  1966) ;  •  Bean  v.  Toum 
Of  Vidor,  440  S.W.2d  876  (Tex.  Civ.  App. 
1969). 

Likewise,  the  same  general  rule  applies  to 
injunctions  against  enforcement  of  a  penal 
statute.  They  are  not  allowed  unless  prop- 
erty is  about  to  be  destroyed.  City  of  Austin 
V.  Austin  City  Cemetery  Asa'n,  28  S.W.  638 
(Tex.  1894);  City  of  Richardson  v.  Kaplan, 
438  8.W.2d  368  (Tex.  1969). 

While  the  Texas  Supreme  Court  recently 
held  m  Pasael  v.  Fort  Worth  Independent 
School  District.  4*0  S.W.2d  61  (19691,  that  It 
would  be  possible  In  the  case  of  an  uncon- 
stitutional statute  to  obtain  an  injunction 
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even  tbough  only  personal  rights  am  in- 
volved, the  opinion  pointed  out  that  in  that 
case  the  plaintlfis  were  not  seeking  to  e  ijoin 
prosecutions.  Id.,  at  S3. 

At  best  the  practical  availability  at  the 
remedies  Is  still  questionable,  especially  If 
one  seeks  to  enjoin  prosecution  un(  ler  a 
penal  statute.  But  even  if  Plaintiff  Bje  or 
Plaintiffs  Doe  oould  manage  to  obtai  a  an 
Injunction  in  state  court  restraining  eni  orce- 
ment  of  the  abortion  statutes,  they  \  t>uld 
stlU  not  have  an  effective  remedy.  The  Texas 
Constitution.  Article  6,  {  3  grants  app<  Uate 
Jurisdiction  over  civil  matters  to  the  '  'exas 
Supreme  Court,  while  Article  5.  |  6  give  i  ap- 
pellate Jiurlsdlotion  over  criminal  matte  rs  to 
the  Texas  Coiut  of  Criminal  Appeals.  Thus 
if  Plaintiffs  sought  the  civil  remedy  cF  an 
injunction,  their  case  would  event\iall^  be 
reviewed  in  the  Texas  Supreme  Court.  I  ut  a 
Judgment  lA  their  favor  from  that  (ourt 
would  be,  iv  effect,  useless  since  the  Sup  «me 
Court  has  ruled  that  it  has  no  Jurlsdlftlon 
to  mandaJDus  a  trial  court  to  dismiss  a  pro- 
secution, 4ven  though  the  statute  in  <;  ues- 
tion  Is  clearly  unconstitutional,  becauie  to 
do  so  would  encroach  upon  the  JurlBdi(  tion 
of  the  Court  of  Criminal  Appeals.  Poie  v. 
Ferguson,  446  S.W.  3d  950  (Tex.  1969).  And 
in  State  ex  rel.  Flowers  v.  Woodruff,  300  J.W. 
ad  178,  183-183  (Tex.  Crim.  App.  1947),  the 
Court  of  Criminal  Appeals  issued  a  writ  of 
prohibition  to  a  district  court  prohibiting  it 
from  enforcing  Its  Injunction  against  {en- 
forcement of  a  penal  statute,  saying  that!  the 
district  court  had  no  Jurisdiction  to  en/join 
a  penal  statute.  To  do  so  would  deprlv^ 
Court  of  Criminal  Appeals  of  Its  Jurisdic; 

As  might  be  expected  there  are  pr 
concerning  the  precedential  value  off 
court's  opinion  over  the  other.  A 
Illustration  of  the  problem  may  be  foD 
Barnes  v.  State,  170  S.W.  648,  554  (Tex.  i 
App.  1914),  where  the  Court  of  Crlmina 
peals  was  dealing  with  a  penal  statute 
had  been  ruled  oonstitutlonal  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  Court  of  Criminal  \Ap- 
peals  pointed  out  that  the  two  courts  i  ere 
of  equal  dignity,  said  the  Supreme  Coi  rt's 
opinion  was  not  binding  in  any  way,  and  1  eld 
the  statute  to  be  unconstitutional. 

Thus  had  the  plaintiffs  resorted  to  s  »te 
court  they  oould  have  at  best  gotten  ajde- 
claratory  Judgment  or  injunction  which 
could  not  be  enforced  and  possibly  a  decision 
that  would  not  preclude  future  proeecuuons 
under  the  statute.  As  has  been  stated  bdton, 
they  could  not  be  prosecuted  under  th9  stat- 
utes. They  were  completely  wlthoutl  state 
remedy.  Surely  no  concept  of  federalism  can 
dictate  that  these  plaintiffs  must  llv4  with 
a  law  that  vitally  affects  their  lives — ilot  on 
occasion,  but  each  day  and  yet  have  no  right 
to  test  that  law  in  a  court — anywhere! 

D.  The  Existence  of  a  Pending  Prosecution 
Against  One  of  the  Plaintiffs  Below]  Does 
Not  Foreclose  Equitable  Relief  Against 
Future  Prosecutions  | 

Under  the  holdings  of  this  Cotvt,  thcl  spe- 
cial considerations  and  facts  present  In  this 
case  make  it  one  in  which  federal  Ihter- 
ventlon  by  injunction  Is  both  necessary  and 
proper.  The  fact  that  all  plaintiffs  brought 
class  actions;  that  no  injunction  agtlnst 
pending  prosecutions  was  asked;  that  even 
if  injunctive  or  declaratory  relief  migl  t  be 
considered  improper  in  Dr.  Hallford's  case 
because  of  the  decision  in  Samuels  v.  A  ack- 
ell.  401  U.S.  66  (1971),  plaintiffs  Doe  anc  Roe 
are  claiming  rights  which  are  distinct  from 
those  of  Dr.  Hallf ord  and  do  not  and  si  lould 
not  have  to  rely  upon  him  to  vindicate  hose 
rights;  and  finally  that  whUe  Dr.  Halford 
may  have  some  opportunity  to  presenb  his 
claims  at  the  defense  of  his  prosecvtion. 
Plaintiffs  Doe  and  Roe  have  no  opporti  mlty 
whatsoever  to  test  the  statutes  either  b  r  In- 
curring prosecution  or  seeking  state  a  udi- 
catlon  of  their  rights,  leave  no  doubt  that 
the  actual  holdings  of  this  Court  do  not  'ore- 
close  all  of  the  plaintiffs. 


However,  certain  language  In  the  majority 
opinion  of  Samuels  v.  Mackell,  supra,  at  73- 
73,  and  Mr.  Justice  Brennan's  separate  opin- 
ion in  Perez  v.  Ledesma,  401  tJJS.  93,  118-131, 
Is  susceptible  to  two  different  Interpreta- 
tions. It  might  be  concluded  that  In  speaking 
of  the  reluctance  of  federal  courts  to  Inter- 
fere with  pending  state  prosecutions,  the 
same  considerations  apply  to  both  prosecu- 
tions pending  against  the  parties  before  the 
federal  court  and  any  other  prosecutions. 
Such  an  interpretation,  however,  is  not  only 
a  direct  departure  from  precedent,  but  If 
adopted  would  cause  hopeless  confusion 
among  the  federal  courts  and  render  the  pro- 
cedure of  testing  unconstitutional  statutes 
by  suit  for  Injunction  into  a  theoretical  tool 
of  interest  only  to  historians. 

That  such  an  Interpretation  is  not  dic- 
tated by  Younger  v.  Harris,  supra,  and  com- 
panion cases  Is  demonstrated  by  the  fact 
that  in  both  Younffer  and  Boyle  v.  Landry, 
supra,  this  Court  determined  the  appropri- 
ateness of  the  relief,  which  was  requested  by 
the  plaintiffs  who  were  not  being  prosecuted, 
on  traditional  equitable  grounds,  rather  than 
by  merely  stating  that  the  pending  prosecu- 
tions against  their  co-plaintiffs  foreclosed 
any  discussion. 

In  the  present  case.  Plaintiffs  Roe  and  Doe 
initially  brought  their  actions  with  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  prosecution  pending  against  Dr. 
Rallford.  Because  of  his  intervention  the  fact 
became  apparent.  Were  there  other  prosecu- 
tions pending  in  other  parts  of  the  state? 
At  the  time  the  actions  resulting  in  Dom- 
hrowski  V.  Pftster.  380  U.8.  479  (1966),  were 
brought,  were  there  other,  good-faith  prose- 
cutions pending  in  another  part  of  the  state? 
Must  a  federal  plaintiff  in  Texarkana,  Texas, 
ascertain  that  the  statute  he  Is  contesting  Is 
not  the  basts  of  a  prosecution  in  El  Paso, 
Texas,  780  miles  away  and  must  the  three- 
Judge  court  also  determine  that  fact?  Ob- 
viously, if  the  statute  In  question  has  any 
vitality  at  all,  there  is  always  the  danger 
that  somewhere  a  state  prosecution  Is  pend- 
ing which  wUl  be  "affected."  If  not  legaUy 
then  psychological,  by  either  an  Injunction 
or  declaratory  Judgment. 

The  special  concerns  over  friction  between 
the  Federal  and  State  Judiciaries  do  not 
dictate  that  Injunctions  against  future  pros- 
ecutions s^ould  never  Issue  when  there  Is 
a  pending  state  prosecution  dealing  with  the 
statute  in  question.  Obviously,  In  the  situa- 
tion posed  in  Steffanelli  v.  Afimird,  343  U.8. 
117  (1951),  and  Cleary  v.  Bolger,  371  U.S. 
393  (1963),  friction  would  be  imminent,  for 
the  arm  of  the  federal  government  would 
literally  be  Interjected  into  the  stete  court 
room  to  pluck  out  all  or  part  of  the  case. 
It  is  easy  to  see  why  such  an  action  would 
be  unseemly.  However,  In  the  case  of  a  fed- 
eral Injunction  against  future  prosecutions 
Issued  while  a  prosecution  concerning  the 
statute  dealt  with  in  the  federal  action  is  in 
process,  the  state  Judge  may  use  his  own 
discretion.  If  he  agrees  with  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  federal  court,  he  may  stay  pro- 
ceedings pending  this  Court's  review  of  the 
injunction  and  avoid  the  possible  waste  of 
both  bis  time  and  that  of  everyone  else  con- 
cerned. If  not,  he  may  proceed  in  the  belief 
that  the  federal  court's  ruling  on  the  statute 
will  be  reversed. 

E.  The  Special  Considerations  Underlying 
the  Doctrine  of  ConUty  Are  Inapplicable 
to  the  Present  Case 

Volumes  have  been  written  concerning  the 
principles  of  comity  and  federal -state  re- 
lations in  the  area  of  state  enforcement  of 
criminal  statutes.  Appellants  do  not  pre- 
siune  that  they  could  add  to  the  discussions 
of  the  historical  and  phUoaophical  back- 
ground of  that  policy  in  the  opinions  writ- 
ten in  Younger  v.  Harris  and  companion 
cases  last  term.  That  the  principles  of  com- 
ity avoid  confusion  and  friction  in  some 
instances  cannot  be  doubted,  but  In  cases 


like  the  present  the  very  reluctance  of  fed. 
eral  courts  to  Intervene  In  the  state  criminal 
process  produces  confusion  and  frietlon  and 
wastes  the  efforts  of  state  judges.  Juries,  and 
state  officials. 

The  issue  is  not  procedure,  "^as  in  Stet- 
fanelli.  The  issue  Is  not  a  statute  which  may 
proscribe  both  harmful  and  protected  ac- 
tivity as  In  Cameron  t.  Johnaon,  890  VA 
611  (1968),  or  Boyls  ▼.  Landry  and  thus  U 
enjoined  would  leave  the  states  oonfuaed  as 
to  what  they  may  or  may  not  legislate 
against.  Rather,  the  case  InvolTes  a  set  o( 
statutes  with  deep  and  fundamental  con- 
stitutional Infirmities.  Thus,  even  If  fedenl 
courts  do  not  intervene,  the  issue  of  abor- 
tion will  continue  to  cause  confusion  *n<| 
delay  in  the  state's  criminal  process  until 
a  decision  Is  reached  by  this  Court. 

While  It  seems  likely  that  evsntuaUy  the 
question  of  whether  a  woman  has  a  right 
to  an  abortion  will  reach  this  Ooiurt  In  the 
context  of  review  of  a  criminal  conviction, 
that  process  might  very  wtil  entail  the  oon- 
venlxig  of  ooxuitleas  state  courts,  both  trial 
and  appellate,  the  assembling  of  eountlssi 
juron.  and  the  occupation  of  ootmtlass  pross- 
cutocs,  not  to  mention  the  untold  anxiety, 
expense  and  himilllatlon  of  those  physldaas 
wUllng  to  offer  themselves  as  potential  aae* 
rlflolal  lambs  to  test  the  statutes. 

Added  to  the  waste  of  manpower  will  be 
the  unquantlllable  effect  of  the  willful  viola- 
tion by  respectable  citizens  of  criminal  laws 
for  the  purpose  of  teetlng  them.  Perhaps  It 
may  be  moral  to  defy  a  law  that  one  considers 
unjust  and  unconstitutional,  but  to  hold  that 
"except  In  rare  circumstances"  that  is  the 
only  way  to  Judicially  bring  about  an  end  to 
such  laws  places  a  stamp  of  approval  on  the 
activity  which  can  lead  to  chaos.  Is  the  order- 
ly adjudication  of  suspect  statutes  to  be 
abandoned  to  those  who  delight  In  con- 
frontation with  thoee  who  enforce  the  laws? 

Consider  the  moral  dilemma  of  a  Texas 
trial  Judge  when  presented  with  a  constitu- 
tional defense  to  the  violation  of  the  abortion 
statute.  He  is  of  course  obligated  to  uphold 
the  United  States  Constitution.  His  seal- 
ousness  in  protecting  federal  rights  may 
equal  or  surpass  that  of  his  brother  in  the 
federal  Judiciary.  He  may  be  firmly  convinced 
that  the  statute  is  totally  unoonstitutionaL 
And  yet.  If  he  dismisses  the  Indictment  the 
State  cannot  appeal."  The  question  will  be 
forecloeed  from  appellate  consideration. 
Another  factor  he  must  bear  in  mind  is  that 
If  he  dismisses  the  indictment  his  action  may 
very  well  become  the  basis  of  a  political  at- 
tack when  he  must  run  for  reelection,  turning 
the  question  of  who  will  sit  on  the  bench  into 
one  not  of  competence  or  intellect,  but  of 
religion  or  political  philoeophy.  In  the  face  of 
such  considerations  the  state  Judge  may  feel 
that  he  has  no  choice  but  to  enforce  an  un- 
constitutional statute.  Far  from  resenting  the 
"intrusion"  of  a  federal  court,  he  may  well 
welcome  the  end  to  his  moral  quandary — 
the  reprieve  from  his  threatened  violation  of 
oath  and  conscience. 

On  the  state  appellate  level,  the  considera- 
tions involving  the  "polltlcizatlon  of  the  Judi- 
ciary" also  apply  since,  in  Texas,  all  Judges 
are  elected.  Also,  should  the  Texas  Court  of 
Criminal  Appeals  hold  the  statute  uncon- 
stitutional, the  State  must  either  violate 
Article  6,  136  of  the  Texas  Constitution, 
which  provides  that  the  State  shall  have  no 
appeal  in  a  criminal  case,  by  appealing  the 
decision  to  this  Court,  or  let  the  matter  rest. 
Contrasted  with  the  problems  above,  the 
institution  of  a  suit  for  injunction  in  federal 
court  represents  a  much  more  orderly,  civi- 
lized method  for  the  vindication  of  federal 
rlghu.  If  the  three-Judge  court  Is  imsurc 
of  the  effects  of  an  injunction  upon  state  law 
enforcement,  the  Judgment  can  be  stayed 
pending  appeal  to  this  Court.  That  the  In- 
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validation  of  a  state  statute  will  catise  fric- 
tion Is  not  denied,  but  there  is  no  reason 
to  ass\une  that  federal-state  relations  are 
damaged  more  in  the  case  of  an  injunction 
proceeding  than  when  this  Court  reverses  a 
conviction  based  on  a  statute  which  until 
reaching  this  Court  had  been  ruled  constitu- 
tional. The  friction  Is  caused  by  the  act  of 
Intercession  of  federal  constitutional  con- 
cerns with  Individual  notions  of  morality 
and  "law  and  order."  not  by  the  i>artlcxdar 
procedure  of  Intercession.  It  Is  not  the  fed- 
eral court  that  Interferes  with  the  enforce- 
ment of  a  state  statute,  but  the  Constitu- 
tion itself.  Such  an  interference  can  never 
be  accomplished  without  friction,  for  it  is 
clear  that  there  are  many  who  would  re- 
peal that  Constitution,  especially  where  It 
protects  the  rights  of  a  racial,  religious  or 
political  minority. 

F.  Having  Decided   That   the   Texas  Abor- 
tion statute  Unconstitutionally  Infringes 
Upon  Plaintiff's  Rights,  the  Three  Judge 
Court  by  Failing  to  Orant  an  Injunction 
Against    Futiue    Prosecutions    Effectively 
Palled  to  Protect  Those  Rights. 
The  three-Judge  court  was  presented  with 
allegations    and    uncontroverted    fact    that 
set  up  a  class  action  in  which  the  right  of 
women  to  have  an  abortion  was  claimed.  The 
affidavit  of  a  medical  expert,  whose  qiiallfi- 
cations  and  opinions   were   uncontroverted 
by  any  evidence  from  the  defendant-district 
attorney,   stated    that   physicians   In   Texas 
refused  to  do  abortions  because  of  fear  of 
Jeopardizing   their   careers.    Were   abortions 
legal,  the  physician-expert  stated  that  he 
and  other  physicians  would  perform  them. 
Affidavit  of  Paul  C.  Trlckett,  MJ>.  (A.  54-65). 
Plaintlff-Intervenor  Dr.  Hallford  also  testi- 
fied by  way  of  affidavit  that  physicians  In 
the  Dallas  area  feared  criminal  prosecution 
under  the  abortion  statutes  and  for  that 
reason  refused  to  do  abortions  (A.  67).  The 
Court  below  found  that; 

"Since  the  Texas  Abortion  Laws  Infringe 
upon  plaintiffs'  fundamental  right  to  choose 
whether  to  have  children,  the  burden  is  on 
the  defendant  to  demonstrate  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Court  that  such  infringement 
Is  necessary  to  support  a  compelling  state 
interest.  The  defendant  has  failed  to  meet 
this  burden."  Roe  v.  Wade.  314  F.  Supp.  1312 
1322(1970)  (A.  lia,  119)  [footnotes  omitted]. 
Yet,  despite  the  conclusion  that  rights  were 
being  infringed,  the  Court  failed  to  grant  the 
only  relief  that  could  reasonably  allow  the 
class  bringing  the  suit  to  exercise  their 
"fundamental  right  to  choose  whether  to 
have  children." 

In  explaining  the  denial  of  injtinctlve  re- 
lief, the  Court  below  quoted  from  Dom- 
browski  V.  Pftster,  380  U.S.  479.  484-485 
(1965): 

"It  Is  generally  to  be  assumed  that  state 
courts  and  prosecutors  will  observe  consti- 
tutional limitations  as  expounded  by  this 
Court,  and  that  the  mere  possibility  of  er- 
roneous initial  application  of  constitutional 
standards  will  usually  not  amount  to  the 
irreparable  Injiu^  necessary  to  Justify  a  dis- 
ruption of  orderly  state  proceedings."  Roe, 
supra  at  1334  (A.  133). 

However,  It  is  precisely  the  "mere  possi- 
bility of  erroneous  initial  application  of  con- 
stitutional standards"  that  effectively  fore- 
close any  possibility  of  the  women  within 
the  classes  represented  being  able  to  obtain 
an  abortion.  Having  obtained  an  affirmance 
of  their  rights  these  women  must  still  depend 
on  the  willingness  of  physicians  to  risk 
prosecution  if  state  officials  choose  to  ignore 
the  declaratory  judgment.  If  the  women 
themselves  were  subject  to  prosecution,  at 
least  some  of  them  inlght  be  willing  to  take 
the  risk.  But  they  must  rely  upon  strangers 
for  help.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  declara- 
tory Judgment  "neither  mandates  nor  pro- 
hibits sUte  action"  Perez  v  Ledesma.  401 


UJ9.  83,  134  (1971)  (Brennan,  J.)  individual 
physicians,  having  no  personal  issue  at  stake, 
would  be  foolhardy  to  risk  performing  an 
abortion. 

In  fact,  the  declaratory  judgment  waa  ig- 
nored, as  is  evidenced  by  the  affidavits  of  the 
chairmen  of  obstetrics  and  gynecology  (Ap- 
pendices B.  C,  D  at  B-1,  C-1,  D-1)  letter 
from  Defendant's  office.  Appendix  A  at  A-1 
and  Indictments  brought  since  the  Three- 
Judge  Court's  Judgment  (Appendix  E  at 
E-1).  No  facts  or  pleadings  were  presented 
to  the  Court  below  that  could  have  led  to 
any  conclusion  but  that  such  would  be  the 
case. 

Given  the  affidavits  of  the  physicians,  the 
special  problenu  of  the  class  of  women  who 
must  rely  on  others  in  order  to  exercise 
their  fundamental  rights,  and  the  omission 
of  any  evidence  whatsoever  that  Defendant 
would  abide  by  the  declaratory  Judgment,  it 
follows  that  the  Court  below  was  not  relying 
on  any  separate  factual  ground  in  denying 
an  injunction.  Their  decision  was  based 
wholly  on  an  erroneous  view  that  no  allega- 
tions had  been  presented  which  required  that 
considerations  af  comity  in  the  area  of  state 
criminal  enforcement  be  disregarded. 

Although  the  decision  of  whether  or  not 
to  grant  an  Injunction  Is  spoken  of  as  being 
"discretionary,"  Bokulich  v.  Jury  Commis- 
sion of  Greene  County,  Alabama,  394  U.S. 
97, 98  (1969) ,  Abbott  Laboratories  v.  Gardjier, 
387  UJ3.  138,  148  (1967),  it  U  clear  that  If 
the  claims  of  the  plaintiffs  present  "sufficient 
Irreparable  Injury  to  Justify  equlUble  relief," 
the  case  should  be  remanded  with  instruc- 
tions to  enter  a  decree  enjoining  enforce- 
ment of  the  statute.  Dombrowski  v.  Pflster, 
380  UJ3.  479,  497  ( 1966)  .*■ 

III.  The  appeals  u>ere  properly  taken  directly 
to  this  court  and  represent  the  entire  case 
for  plenary  review  by  this  court 

The  im>peal8  are  "frcKn  an  order  .  .  .  deny- 
ing ...  (a]  permanent  Injimction,"  pursuant 
to  38  U.S.C.  I  1253.  The  actions  attacked  state 
statutes  on  constitutional  grounds  and  re- 
quested declaratory  and  injunctive  relief 
flrom  enforcement  of  the  statutes  which  are 
applicable  statewide.  The  defendant  was  and 
is  a  state  officer  and  the  complaints  present- 
ed a  substantial  federal  question.  Thus  all 
requirements  for  direct  appeal  to  this  Court 
are  met.  Spielman  Motor  Sales  Co.  v.  Dodge, 
396  VS.  89  (1936).  Bell  v.  Waterfront  Com- 
mission of  New  York,  379  F.2d  853  (2d  Clr. 
1960). 

Although  appellants  technically  "won"  the 
Issue  of  declaratory  relief  In  the  Court  be- 
low, they  join  with  appellee  in  xurglng  this 
Coxirt  to  decide  the  merits  and  constitution - 
saity  of  the  Texas  abortion  statute,  regard- 
less of  Its  decision  on  other  aspects  of  the 
case.  Iliat  such  action  is  within  this  Court's 
jurisdiction  is  Illustrated  by  its  acUon  In 
the  case  of  Carter  v.  Jury  Commission  of 
Oreene  County,  396  VS.  330  (1969).  There, 
the  plaintiffs  had  requested  (1)  a  declaration 
that  qualified  Negroes  were  systematically 
excluded  from  grand  and  petit  juries:  that 
the  Alabama  statutes  governing  Jury  selec- 
tion were  unconstitutional  and  that  the  lury 
commission  was  a  deliberately  segregated 
agency:  (3)  injunction  forbidding  syRtematic 
excltislon  of  Negroes  and  the  enforcement  of 
the  jury  selection  statutes;  and,  (3)  an  order 
vacating  the  app<rintments  of  the  Oovernor 
to  the  commission.  The  three-judge  district 
court  found  that  Negroes  were  being  ex- 
cluded and  enjoined  their  systematic  erclu- 
sion.  The  plaintiffs  appealed  the  denial  of  In- 
junctive relief  against  the  Jury  selection  stat- 
ute and  the  Qovemor's  appointments.  In  af- 
firming the  District  Court,  this  Court  not 
only  discussed  the  questions  concerning  the 
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oonstltutlonaUty  of  the  jury  selection  stat- 
ute and  the  Qovemor's  appointments,  but 
also  discussed  the  merits  of  the  district 
court's  finding  of  systematic  exclusion  and 
the  Injunction  against  that  exclusion.  No 
mention  of  appeal  by  the  defendants  from 
the  granting  of  the  injunction  against  sys- 
tematic exclusion  Is  made,  so  that  theoreti- 
cally the  issue  was  not  before  the  Court. 

In  a  allghtly  different  context,  but  of  value. 
Is  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter's  statement  in 
Florida  Lime  and  Avocado  Growers,  Inc.  v. 
JcuMbsen,  362  V3.  73  (1960) : 

"Cases  in  this  Court'.  .  .  have  consistently 
adhered  to  the  view  that,  in  an  injunction  ac- 
tion challenging  a  state  statute  on  substan- 
tial federal  constitutional  grounds,  a  three 
judge  court  .  .  .  has — Just  as  we  have  on  a 
direct  i4>peal  from  its  action — jurisdiction 
over  all  claims  raised  against  the  statute." 
363  U.S.  at  80,  81. 

The  statutes  here  were  attacked  on  the 
t>asls  of:  overbroad  denial  of  the  fundamental 
rights  of  privacy,  choice  as  to  giving  birth  to 
children,  to  seek  health  care,  and  to  prac- 
tice medicine  wlttiout  arbitrary  restraint; 
vagueness;  and  denial  of  due  process  con- 
cerning burden  of  proof.  It  is  certain  that 
appellee  will  base  a  major  portion  of  his  argu- 
ment on  a  defense  of  the  statutes,  so  as  to 
insure  that  all  of  the  Issues  above  an  fully 
briefed  and  argued  before  the  Court  thus 
meeting  the  requirements  set  out  in  Dan- 
dridge  v.  WiZWams.  897  VS.  471.  476,  n.  6. 
(1970)." 

Thus  the  question  hinges,  not  on  this 
Covirt's  power  to  reach  the  merits,  but  on 
whether  the  judicial  inefficiency  and  confu- 
sion which  will  result  from  its  failure  to  do 
so  outweigh  the  professed  doctrine  that  the 
Court  will  usually  avoid  reaching  a  constitu- 
tional issue  if  possible.  This  Court's  willing- 
ness to  consider  the  effect  of  a  decision  upon 
pending  cases  in  state  and  federal  cotirts  was 
illustrated  last  term  in  Mr.  Justice  Black's 
<9lnlon  In  United  States  v.  Vuitch,  402  U.S. 
63  (1971). 

"In  the  last  several  years,  abortion  laws 
have  been  attacked  as  unconstitutionaUy 
vague  In  both  state  and  federal  courts  with 
wldtfy  varying  results.  A  number  of  these 
cases  are  now  pending  on  the  docket.  A  re- 
fusal to  accept  jurisdiction  here  would  only 
compound  confusion  for  doctors,  their  pa- 
tients, and  law  enforcement  ofllcials.  As  this 
ease  makes  abundantly  clear,  a  ruling  on  the 
vaUdlty  of  a  sUtute  explicable  only  to  the 
District  can  contribute  to  great  disparities 
and  confusion  In  the  enforcement  of  crim- 
inal laws."  403  VS.  at  66. 

The  confusion  qwken  of  in  Vuitch  has  not 
subsided.  The  aborUon  laws  of  Texas,"  Wis- 
consin," minois,"  California,"  and  Georgia  " 
have  been  partially  or  completely  declared 
invalid  as  denying  fundamental  rights,  while 
abortion  laws  in  Ohio,"'  Louisiana "  and 
North  Carolina  "  have  been  upheld.  At  least 
three  appeals  involving  physicians  indicted 
for  violations  of  abortion  statutes  are  pres- 
ently pending  in  state  courts.** 

Appellants  respectfully  submit  that  noth- 
ing will  be  gained  by  another  round  of  con- 
sideration by  lower  courts.  It  seems  obvious 
that,  rather  than  reaching  a  consensus,  the 
federal  district  courts  wUl  conUnue  to  q>llt 
on  the  question.  It  also  seems  obvious  that 
this  difference  of  opinion  will  carry  over  to 
the  courts  of  appeals  if  they  are  required  to 
decide  the  issue.  Considering  its  effect  on 
the  area  of  marital  relations,  illegitimacy, 
poverty,  women's  rights,  women's  mental 
and  physical  health,  mentally  and  physically 
deformed  children,  and  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine, the  question  of  abortion  potentially 
and  actually  affects  virtually  every  person 
in  the  United  States.  The  question  Itself 
compels  an  answer  and  appellants  urge  this 
Court  to  reach  the  merits. 
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artielea  1191-1194  and  1199.  which  jn  ohihii 
the  medical  procedure  of  induct  abor^ 
tion   unless   "procured    or   attemptlpd   by 
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medical  advice  for  the  purpote  of  .....^ 
the  life  of  the  mother."  abrUlge  >nda- 
mental  personal  rights  of  appellat  ts  m 
cured    ftjf    the   first,   fourth,   nintt 
fourteenth  amendments,  and  do 
vanoe  a  narrowly  draton  compelU 
interest 

As  former  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Clark  has  said: 

"The  res\Ut  of  [Orlswold  and  its  p 
sors)    Is  the  evolution  of  the  concep 
there  Is  a  certain  zone  of  Individual  i 
which  is  protected  by  the  Conatltutlo: 

leas  the  State  has  a  compelling  subordl., „ 

Interest  that  outweighs  the  individual  Ights 
of  human  beings,  it  may  not  Interfere  with 
a  person's  marriage,  home,  children,  anc  day- 
to-day  living  habits.  This  Is  one  of  the  most 
fundamental  concepts  that  the  Founding 
Fathers  had  In  mind  when  they  draft*  i  the 
Constitution."  Clark.  Reliffion,  Moralitt ,  and 
Abortion:  A  Constitutional  Appraisiil,  2 
LoTOLA  Univ.  (L.A.)  L.  Lkv.  1,  8  (1909  . 

The  Constitution  does  not  speclflcaUy  enu- 
merate a  "right  to  seek  abortion,"  or  a  '  right 
of  privacy."  That  such  a  right  Is  not  enu- 
merated In  the  Constitution  Is  no  in  pedi- 
ment to  the  existence  of  the  right.  <Hher 
righta  not  apeclflcany  enumerated  have  been 
recognised  as  fundamental  rights  entlti  sd  to 
constitutional  protection  ^^  including  the 
right  to  marry ,n  the  right  to  have  offspi  Ing," 
the  right  to  use  contraceptives  to  kvoid 
having  ofTsprlng,"  the  right  to  direct  tli »  up- 
bringing and  education  of  one's  chlldre:  i,"  aa 
weU  as  the  right  to  travel."  T 

The  difficulty  in  identifying  the  pecise 
sources  and  limits  of  these  rights  has  long 
been  evident.  In  1938  in  JTeyer  v.  Netn  aska. 
a«a  njB.  890  (1933) .  this  court  outlined  lome 
of  the  protections  afforded  by  the  Due  >roc- 
eas  Clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendme  it: 

"While  this  court  has  not  attempted  1  o  de- 
fine with  exactness  the  liberty  thus  gu  tran- 
teed,  the  term  has  received  much  oonsl  dera- 
tion and  some  of  the  included  things  have 
been  definitely  stated.  Without  doubt,  t  de- 
notes not  merely  tzeedom  from  bodily  i«- 
stralnt  but  alao  the  right  of  the  individual 
to  contract,  to  engage  In  any  of  the  con  imon 
occupations  of  life,  to  acquire  useful  ki  towl- 
edge,  to  marry,  establish  a  home  and  arlng 
up  children,  to  worship  Ood  according  1  a  the 
dictates  of  his  own  oonsclsnoe,  and  geni  irally 
to  enjoy  thoae  privileges  long  reoognlzMl  as 
essential  to  the  orderly  pursuit  of  happ  Iness 
by  free  men."  aea  VS.  at  399.  (BmE  basis 
added.) 

The  196B  Court,  in  Oriswold  v.  Conneci  ieut, 
381  n.S.  479  (1S65) ,  demonstrated  the  vi  rlety 
of  sources  of  these  fundamental  rights.'  ■ 

Appellants     contend     that     fundam  mtal 
rights  n  entitled  to  constitutional  prote  Aion 
are  Involved  in  the  Instant  case,  namel '  the 
right  of   individuals   to   seek   and   revive 
health  care  unhindered  by  arbitrary  stal  s  re- 
straint; the  right  of  married  couples  ai  d  of 
women  to  privacy  and  autonomy  In  the  jon- 
trol  of  reproduction;  and  the  right  of  pi  lysl- 
clans  to  practice  medicine  according  to  the 
highest    professional   standards.    These   as- 
serted rights  meet  constitutional  stand  irds 
arising  from  several  sources  and  ezprened 
In  decisions  of  this  Coiirt.  The  T»xas  a  wr- 
tlon  law  infringes  these  rights,  and  since  th 
law  Is  not  supported  by  a  compelling  Ji  stl 
flcatlon.  It  is  therefore  unconstitutional. 
A.  The  Right  to  Seek  and  Receive  Me<  leal 
Care  for  the  Protection  of  Health  and  M  ell- 
Belng  Is  a  Fundamental  Personal  Lib  irty 
Recognized  by  Decisions  of  This  Court   ind 
by  International  and  National  Understa  id- 
ing 

In  Jacobson  v.  Mtusachusetts.  197  VS 
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tlon  under  a  o(»npulsory  vaccination  statute 
by  asserting  "the  inherent  right  of  every  free- 
man to  care  for  his  own  body  and  health  in 
such  way  as  to  him  seems  best."  197  n.8.  at 
36.  Appropriately,  this  Court  responded  that 
liberties  secured  by  the  Constitution  are  not 
wholly  free  from  restraint  and  found  the 
dangers  of  wldeq>read  smallpox  Justified  the 
statute.  Far  from  downgrading  the  impor- 
tance of  defendant's  asserted  rlghU,  however, 
the  Court  repeatedly  emphaslaed  the  immi- 
nence of  pervastve  disease:  "the  evUs  of 
smallpox  .  .  .  Imperiled  an  entire  popula- 
tion." 197  UjB.  at  81.  In  explaining  the  princi- 
ple underlying  the  decision,  the  Court  paral- 
leled the  statute's  Intrusion  to  protect  na- 
tional security,  and  en^yhaslBed  the  com- 
pelling interest  nsceasary  to  J\istlfy  the  In- 
vasion of  personal  rights : 

"There  is,  of  course,  a  sphere  within  which 
the  individual  may  assert  the  supremacy  of 
his  own  will,  and  rightfully  dispute  the  au- 
thority of  any  human  government — especial- 
ly of  any  free  government  existing  under  a 
written  oonstitiition,  to  Interfere  with  the  ex- 
ercise of  that  will.  But  It  Is  equally  true  that 
In  every  well-ordered  society  charged  with 
the  duty  of  conserving  the  safety  of  Its  mem- 
bers the  rights  of  the  individual  In  respect 
of  his  liberty  may  at  times,  under  the  pres- 
sure of  great  dangers,  be  subjected  to  such 
restraint,  to  be  enforced  by  reasonable  regu- 
lations, as  the  safety  of  the  general  public 
may  demand  ...  It  Is  not.  therefore,  true 
that  the  power  of  the  public  to  guard  itself 
against  <mm<n«nf  danjrer  depends  In  every 
case  involving  the  contrcri  cH  one's  body  upon 
bis  willingness  to  submit  to  reasonable  regu- 
lations estaUlabed  under  the  sanction  of  the 
state,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  pub- 
lic effecttvaly  against  such  danger."  197  UJ9. 
at  39-30.  [Bn4>haBls  added.] 

"nie  reference  for  the  Court's  standard  of 
reasonableness  was  the  compelling  Interest  of 
the  state  In  meeting  the  danger  of  epidemic 
smallpox.  Jacobean  thus  embodies  the  prln- 
c\p\e  that  the  personal  right  to  care  for  one's 
health  is  a  fundamental  right  which  can  be 
abridged  by  state  law  only  when  Justlfled  by 
a  compelling  interest. 

The  personal  right  to  care  for  and  pro- 
tect one's  health  in  the  manner  one  deems 
best  has  been  honored  by  legislatures,  ex- 
cept as  to  measures  necessary  to  ehedc 
widespread  disease  and  except  for  the  Intru- 
sion of  restrictive  contraception,  abortion, 
and  sterilization  laws.* 

Although  this  Court  has  not  expressly  de- 
lineated a  right  to  seek  health  care,  the 
Importance  of  such  care  has  been  recog- 
nized and  the  existence  of  such  a  right 
suggested.  In  United  States  v.  Vuitch.  403 
V.B.  63  (1971),  this  Court  reaffirmed  soci- 
ety's expectation  that  patients  receive  "such 
treatment  as  Is  necessary  to  preserve  their 
health."  403  TJ.8.  at  71.  In  this  Court's  in- 
validation of  Connecticut's  proscription 
against  contraception.  Justice  White  noted 
that  statute's  intrusion  upon  "access  to 
medical  assUtance  ...  in  respect  to  proper 
methods  of  birth  control."  Orisvmld  v.  Con- 
necticut. 381  VS.  479.  503  (1968)  (White.  J., 
concurring) . 

A  right  of  access  to  health  care  has  been 
held  necessary  In  other  factual  settings. 
McCoUum  V.  May  field,  180  F.  Supp.  113  (N.D. 
Cal.  19U).  involved  an  accused  prisoner  in- 
jured while  in  custody  awaiting  trial.  The 
sheriff  and  Jailer  refused  him  medical  caie. 
As  a  result  he  became  paralyzed.  The  court 
upheld  a  claim  for  relief  under  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  baaed  on  deprivation  of  the  plain- 
tiff's life.  liberty,  and  property  without  due 
process.  Accord.  Coleman  v.  Johnson.  347 
F.3d  373  (7th  Clr.  1957) ;  Edwards  v.  Duncan. 
855  F.3d  993  (4th  Clr.  1966);  Tolbert  v. 
tyman,  434  FJd  635  (9th  Clr.  1970).  Cus- 
todial patients  have  been  afforded  a  con- 
stitutional right  to  receive  sufficient  treat- 
ment to  provide  a  realistic  opportunity  to 
improve  or  to  be  cured.  Wyatt  v.  Stickney. 
835  F.   Supp.   781    (MJ>.   Ala.   1971).   ChrU- 


man  v.  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  of  Newark  civ 
No.  70-480  (D.  Ore.,  July  33.  1971).  held' that 
a  boq>ltal'B  refusal,  for  non-medleal  reasons, 
to  permit  roluntary  sterlUiatlon  of  a  puta- 
tiff  violated  her  federal  rights.  And  tor  t 
Hoemer  Waldorf,  l.  B.B.  1900  (D.  Mont 
1970),  reoognlaed  a  right  to  protaotlon  o| 
health  against  environmental  poUntlon. 

Tlie  existence  of  other  types  of  state  stat- 
utes, not  under  constitutional  attack,  whldi 
affect  matters  of  personal  health  does  not 
negate  the  right  aseertsd  here.  In  oonstnst 
to  laws  irtiloh  Intrude  tqwn  the  proteettoa  at 
personal  health,  statutes  which  prescribe 
wofklng  conditions  baire  an  Indirect,  positive 
Impact  on  the  penon'k  wttU-bcliig.  Nteie  In- 
trude so  far  as  the  assault  allagsd  In  Jacob- 
son  or  the  compulsory  pregnancy  asserted 
here.  See.  e.g..  Prince  w.  MassaohvsatU.  831 
TTJB.  158;  West  Coast  Hotel  Co.  ▼.  Panish 
300  U.S.  370  (1987).  SImllaily.  lawa  pnscrib- 
Ing  requisites  for  medical  praotloe  are  de- 
signed to  assure  qualified  praetttlonen,  not 
to  Impose  upon  a  dttaen'a  pataon.  See.  •.# .. 
Dent  V.  West  Virginia.  130  UJB.  114  (1889); 
Oraves  j.  Minnesota.  373  U3.  426  (1936). 

Ftoally,  policy  statement*  of  national  and 
international'  organizations  indicate  a  per- 
vasive recognition  of  the  right  to  seek  health 
care.  For  example,  the  Conatltutkm  of  the 
World  Health  Organisation  provides: 

"The  enjoyment  of  the  hl^eet  attainable 
etandard  of  health  is  one  of  the  fundamental 
rlgtate  of  every  human  being  without  dls- 
tlnctloa  of  race,  religion.  poUtlcal  belief,  eco- 
nomic or  social  condition."  •• 

Congress,  in  passing  the  Comprehensive 
Health  FlaniUng  Act  of  1966.  toOk  a  ilmUar 
position: 

"(T]he  fulfillment  of  our  national  purpose 
depends  on  promoting  and  assuring  the 
hl^iest  level  of  health  attainable  for  every 
person.  In  an  environment  which  oontrlbutes 
positively  to  healthful  Individual  and  family 

living "  ■ 

Abortion  is  an  accepted  medical  procedure 
for  terminating  pregnancy.  See  pp.  80-36. 
supra.  Amid  medical  organlBattons  reocgnise 
the  acceptability  of  abortion,  as  their  policy 
statements  Indicate;  they  draw  no  distinc- 
tion between  abortion  and  other  medical 
procedures. 

Tbm  Tazas  abortion  law  effectively  denies 
Apptilants  Roe  and  Doe  accees  to  health 
care.  Jane  Roe  was  f<»«ed  to  bear  a  preg- 
nancy to  term  though  an  abortion  would 
have  Involved  oonsiderably  lees  rtsk  to  her 
health.  See  p.  84  supra.  Physicians  who  would 
otherwise  be  willing  to  perform  an  abortion 
In  dlnlcal  surrounding  are  deterred  by  the 
fear  of  proeecutlon.  since  Appellant  Roe 
oould  not  afford  to  travd  elsewhere  to  secure 
a  safe  abortion,  to  avoid  continuation  of 
pregnancy  she  woiUd  have  been  fcroed  to  re 
eort  to  an  unskilled  layman  and  aooept  all 
the  health  hazards  attendant  to  suob  a  pro- 
cedure.** Even  had  she  been  able  to  travel 
out  of  state,  the  time  required  to  make  fl- 
nanoial  and  travel  arrangementa  would  have 
entailed  greater  health  risks  Inherent  In  Uter 
abortions.  See  p.  83  supra. 

B.  "Hie  Fundamental  Rights  to  Marital  and 
Personal  Privacy  Are  Acknowledged  m 
Decisions  of  Tills  Court  aa  Protected  by 
the  First.  Fourth.  Ninth,  and  Fourteenth 
Amendments. 

1.  The  right  to  marital  privacy 

The  Importance  at  the  InsUtutlon  of  mar- 
riage and  of  the  family  has  long  been  recog- 
nlasd  by  this  Covai.  Consequently  the  Court 
and  its  members  have  often  affirmed  the 
sanctity  of  the  marital  relatlonahip  and  of 
the  family  union.  In  Maynard  v.  HUl.  135  UB. 
100.  211  (1888).  marriage  was  called  "tbe 
fo\indation  of  th*  family  and  of  society, 
without  which  there  would  be  neither  dvilU 
aatlon  nor  progrees."  Tbe  opinion  of  tbe 
Court  in  Skinner  t.  Oklahoma.  816  IT.S.  535. 
541  (1943).  spoke  of  marrtag*  and  proerea- 
tlon  as  being  'fundamental  to  the  very  ex- 
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istenoe  and  survival  of  the  race."  Mr.  Justice 
Hsrian.  tor  example,  has  written: 

"[T]be  lnt*grity  of  [family]  life  U  soma- 
thlng  *o  fundamental  that  it  has  been  found 
to  draw  to  it*  protection  the  prlndpta*  of 
more  than  one  expUdtly  granted  Oonstltu- 
tlonal  right. ...  Of  thU  whole  'private  realm 
of  family  \U»'  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  what 
Is  more  private  or  more  intimate  than  a  hus- 
band and  wlfev  marital  relations."  Poe  v. 
VUman.  867  VB.  497.  661-53  (1961)  (Mr. 
Justice  Harlan,  dissenting) . 

Mr.  Jastloe  Douglas.  In  delivering  the  <^in- 
toa  of  the  Court  in  Oriswold  v.  Connecti- 
cut, 881  VS.  479  (1966),  wrote  of  marriage 
as  being  "a  coming  together  for  better  or  for 
worse,  hoptfully  enduring,  and  intimate  to 
tbe  degree  of  being  sacred.  It  is  an  association 
that  promotes  a  way  of  life,  not  causes;  a  har- 
mony In  living,  not  poUtlcal  faiths;  a  bilat- 
eral loyalty,  not  commercUil  or  social  projects. 
Tet  It  Is  an  asaoelatlon  for  as  noble  a  purpose 
as  any  InvolTed  In  our  prior  deddona."  881 
VS.  at  486. 

Most  recently  m  Boddie  v.  Connecticut.  401 
VS.  371  (1071),  this  Court  reaffirmed  "the 
basic  position  of  the  marriage  relationship  in 
this  society'*  hierarchy  of  values"  401  U^B. 
St  374.  and  rdterated  that  "la]s  this  Court 
on  more  than  one  occadon  has  recognised, 
mairiage  lnv<4ves  Interests  of  bade  import- 
ance In  our  society."  401  t7.S.  at  376. 

Beoognitlon  at  the  sanctity  of  the  marital 
relationship  ha*  resulted  in  recognition  of  a 
right  of  marital  privacy,  or  aa  the  Oriswold 
deddon  states,  "notions  of  privacy  s\irround- 
log  the  marriage  relationship",  381  n.S.  at 
486.  and  of  right*  attendant  to  the  marital 
state.  Protection  has  been  extended  to  such 
rights  ss  the  rights  to  marry  and  have  off- 
spring because  of  their  fundamental  nature, 
even  though  such  rights  are  not  expreedy 
enumerated  in  the  BUI  of  Rights.  These  deci- 
bIods  support  the  proposition  that  there  Is 
a  sphere  of  marital  privacy  and  that  Impor- 
tant interests  associated  with  marriage  and 
family  are.  and  should  be,  protected  from  ar- 
bitrary government  intrusion. 

Loving  v.  Commonwealth,  388  n.S.  1,  13 
(1967)  (alternate  ground  of  decision),  spe- 
dflcaUy  held  that  the  due  process  dause  of 
tbe  Fourteenth  Amendment  protects  "(t)he 
freedom  to  marry  ...  as  one  of  the  vital  per- 
sonal rights  essential  to  the  orderly  pursuit 
of  happiness  by  men."  Loving  stands  for  the 
proposition  that  "the  right  to  marry"  Is  pro- 
tected by  the  due  prooees  dause  although  not 
specifically  mentioned  in  the  BUI  ot  Bl^^ts. 
Tet  the  right  to  msury  Is  meaningfxU  only  to 
the  extent  that  there  are  rights  of  marriage, 
ie.,  rights  attendant  to  the  marital  state 
which  promote  the  happiness  of  the  couple. 

Associated  with  the  right  to  marry  Is  the 
right  to  have  chUdren,  If  one  chooses,  with- 
out arbitrary  governmental  interference. 
This  Court  unanimously  held  that  "the  right 
to  have  offspring"  Is  a  constitutional  pro- 
tected "human  right"  which  cannot  be  taken 
away  by  a  discriminatory  statute  requiring 
the  sterilization  of  some  persons  convicted  of 
crime,  but  not  others  similarly  situated. 
SMnner  v.  Oklahoma,  316  U.S.  536,  536 
(1942) .  The  SMnner  Court  recagnized  a  con- 
stitutionally protected  right  to  have  off- 
spring even  though  such  right  Is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  BlU  of  Rights;  a  right  not  to 
have  offspring  should  be  of  equal  constitu- 
tional stature. 

Further  cases  supporting  these  famUy 
rights  Include  Pierce  v.  Society  of  Sisters.  368 
US.  510  ( 1925) .  and  Meyer  v.  Nebraska,  362 
VS.  390  (1923) .  both  of  which  were  reaffirmed 
In  Griawold  v.  Connecticut,  381  U.S.  479  483 
(1965).  A  unanimous  Court  In  Pierce  recog- 
hlKd  a  right  to  send  one's  children  to  pri- 
vate school.  This  right  derived  from  "the 
Uberty  of  parents  and  guardians  to  direct  the 
upbringing  and  education  of  childrisn  under 
their  control."  368  U.S.  at  534-35.  This 
liberty,   and   the   responslbUlty   It   impUes. 


suggests  a  concomitant  rlg^t  of  persons  to 
determine  tbe  nunkber  oS  children  whose 
"upbringing  and  eduoatton"  they  will  direct. 

Similar  m  prindpl*  Is  Meyer,  a  7-3  decision 
InvaUdatlnc  a  State  sUtuU  which  prohibited 
teaching  Oerman  to  pupUs  bdow  the  eighth 
grade,  me  Meyer  Couit  stated  that  the  due 
prooea*  oUuse  Indudee  "the  right  ...  to 
marry,  establish  a  home  and  bring  up  chil- 
dren." 363  UJB.  at  809.  Again  the  Court 
recognised  a  fundamental  right  not  enu- 
merated In  the  Constitution  entitled  to  Con- 
stitutional protection. 

Oriswold  reafllrma  these  privacy  concepts, 
and  makes  it  clear  that  a  husband  and  wife 
are  constitutionally  prtvUeged  to  oontnd  the 
size  and  q>acing  of  thdr  family  at  least  by 
contraception. 

Taken  together,  the  Orisioold.  Loving.  Skin- 
ner. Pierce  and  Meyer  deddons  illustrate 
that  the  ConsUtuticm  protects  certain  pri- 
vacy and  famUy  interests  from  governmental 
Intrusion  unless  a  compdllng  Justification 
exists  for  the  legislation.  The  right  of  a 
famUy  to  determine  whether  to  have  addi- 
tional children,  and  to  terminate  a  preg- 
nancy In  Its  early  stages  If  a  negative  decision 
Is  reached.  Is  such  a  right  and  is  fully  en- 
titled to  protection. 

The  number  and  spacing  of  children  ob- 
vloudy  have  a  profound  Impact  upon  the 
marital  union.  Certainly  the  members  of 
this  Court  know  from  personal  eqierience 
the  emotional  and  flnandal  expenditures 
parenthood  demands.  For  thoae  couple*  who 
are  less  fortunate  flnanciaUy  and  eq>edally 
for  those  who  are  struggling  to  provide  the 
necesdtlSB  of  life,  additional  ww^tn'i*^  n. 
spondbllltles  can  be  economically  dlsastixras. 
For  families  who  require  two  Income*  for 
economic  survival,  the  pregnancy  can  be 
ruinous  since  the  wife  wUl  generally  have  to 
redgn  her  Job.  In  many  other  dtuatlons, 
such  as  where  husband  and  wife  are  working 
to  put  themsdves  through  school,  pregnancy 
at  a  particular  time  can  preeent  a  crislB. 

Pregnancy  can  be  a  dgnlflcant  added  prob- 
lem in  marriages.  The  added  pressures  of 
prospective  parenthood  can  be  "the  last 
straw." 

This  Coiirt  has  prevlovidy  uphdd  the  right 
to  use  contraceptives  to  avoid  unwanted 
pregnancy. 

"(I]t  would  seem  that  if  there  is  a  right  to 
use  contraception,  this  right  must  also  take 
account  of  the  fact  that  most  techniques 
are  not  100  per  cent  protective.  If  the  contra- 
ceptive method  fails  and  the  Oriswold  right 
of  choice  is  preserved,  it  Is  a  strong  argu- 
ment toward  recognldng  the  right  to  an 
abortion."  ■ 

As  did  the  law  conddered  In  Grisxoold. 
"[t]hl8  law  .  .  .  operates  directly  on  an  Inti- 
mate relation  of  husband  and  wife  and  their 
physician's  role  In  one  aspect  of  that  rda- 
tlon."  381  U.S.  482.  The  Texas  abortion  law 
m  forbidding  resort  to  the  procedure  of  med- 
ical abortion,  has  a  maximum  destructive 
Impact  upon  the  marriage  relatlonahip. 
3.  The  related  rlfl^ts  to  personal  privacy  and 
phydcal  integrity 

In  addition  to  rights  assocUted  with  mari- 
tal privacy,  an  overUpplng  body  of  prece- 
dent extends  significant  constitutional  pro- 
tection to  tbe  citizen's  sovereignty  over  his 
or  her  own  physical  person. 

As  early  as  1891  this  Court  stated: 

"No  right  u  more  sacred,  (n]or  Is  more 
caref  uUy  guarded  . . .  than  the  right  of  every 
Individual  to  the  possession  and  control  of 
his  own  person,  free  from  all  restraint  or  in- 
terference of  others  unless  by  clear  and  un- 
questionable authority  of  law.  As  weU  said  by 
Judge  Cooley,  'The  right  to  one's  person  may 
be  said  to  be  a  right  of  complete  Immunity : 
to  be  let  alone.'  "  Union  Pac.  Ry.  v.  Botsford. 
141  VS.  350,  351  (1891),  quoted  in  Terry  v. 
Ohio.  393  UJB.  1.  8-«  (1068). 
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This  rlg^t  like  aU  rights,  does  have  some 
Umitations.  as  Ulustrated  in  Jacobson  v. 
MassachusetU.  197  U.S.  11  (1904),  supra  at 
94  et  seq.  Nonetheless,  absent  a  compelling 
Justlflcation,  one  is  entitled  to  personal  au- 
tonomy. 

In  family  matters  relating  to  child  rear- 
ing and  procreation,  the  Court  has  recognized 
and  sustained  individual  righta  on  a  con- 
stitutional plane.  "The  freedom  to  marry . . 
Loving  V.  Commontoeotth.  888  UjB.  1,  13 
(1967);  "the  right  to  have  offspring,"  SWn- 
ner  v.  Oklahoma,  816  UjB.  536,  536  (1943); 
"the  Uberty  of  parente  and  guardians  to 
direct  the  upbringing  and  education  of  chU- 
dren under  their  oontrcd,"  Pierce  v.  Society  of 
Sisters.  368  VS.  510,  584-85  (1935);  as  weU 
as  the  right,  at  least  of  a  married  woman, 
to  use  contraceptives,  Oriswold  ▼.  Connecti- 
cut. 881  UJ3.  470  (1965),  are  aU  protected 
o(Histltutl<HiaUy. 

Most  recently  tbe  Coxirt  reafltarmed  the 
"ftuulamental .  . .  right  to  be  free,  except  in 
very  limited  circumstances,  from  unwanted 
governmental  Intrudons  into  one's  privacy," 
Stanley  w.  Oeorgia.  894  VS.  657,  664  (1969) 
(Marshall.  J.),  and  embraced  with  ^proval 
Mr.  Justice  Brandels'  dissent  in  Olmstead  v. 
United  States: 

"The  makers  of  our  Constitution  under- 
took to  secure  conditions  favorable  to  the 
pursuit  of  hi4>plness.  They  recognised  the 
significance  of  man's  spiritual  nature,  of  his 
feelings  and  of  his  intdlect.  They  knew  that 
only  a  part  of  the  pain,  pleasiure  and  satis- 
factions of  life  are  to  be  found  in  material 
things.  They  sought  to  protect  Americans  in 
their  belief*,  their  thougbta.  their  emotions 
and  their  sensations.  They  conferred,  as 
against  the  Government,  the  right  to  be  let 
alone — the  most  oomprehendve  of  righto  and 
the  right  most  valued  by  dvlllsed  man."  377 
UJB.  at  478. 

The  Chief  Justice,  then  a  Circuit  Judge,  in 
Application  of  Oeorgetown  College,  Inc.,  331 
F.3d  1010,  1016-17  (D.C.  Clr.)  (en  banc), 
cert,  denied.  377  U^S.  978  (1964).  also  urged 
a  right  to  be  let  alone.  In  the  context  of  a 
religious  objection  to  blood  tranafudons. 
which  could  incliide  "even  absurd  ideas 
which  do  not  conform,  such  as  refusing 
medical  treatment  even  at  great  ride."  331 
F.  3d  at  1017. 

Pregnancy  obvioudy  does  have  an  over- 
whelming Impact  on  the  woman.  The  most 
readUy  observable  impact  of  pregnancy,  of 
course,  is  that  of  carrying  the  pregnancy 
for  nine  months.  AdditionaUy  there  are  nu- 
meroiis  more  subtle  but  no  leas  drastic 
Impacto.** 

3.  The  right  to  terminate  imwanted  preg- 
nancy is  an  integral  part  of  privacy  righta 
Without  the  right  to  respond  to  imwanted 
pregnancy,  a  woman  is  at  the  mercy  of  pos- 
dble  contraceptive  faUure,  partleulariy  if  she 
is  unable  or  unwilling  to  utUlse  the  most 
effective  measure*.*'  XUlure  to  use  contra- 
ceptives effectively.  If  pregnancy  ensue*,  az- 
acts  an  exceedingly  high  price. 

The  court  In  Baird  v.  Bisenstadt,  439  F.3d 
1398  (1st  Clr.  1970).  prob.  furU.  noted.  401 
U.S.  934  (VS.  No.  70-17,  1971  Term) .  recog- 
nized the  inhumane  severity  of  laws  which 
impose  continued  pregnancy  and  compulsory 
parenthood  as  the  cost  of  Inadequate  contra- 
ception. The  statute  there  proscribed  distri- 
bution of  contraceptives  to  unmarried 
women,  but  the  deciding  prlndple  appUes  to 
restrictive  abortion  laws  as  well." 

".  .  .  [P]ers<«is  must  risk  f<M'  themsdves 
an  unwanted  pregnancy,  for  the  child.  Il- 
legitimacy, and  for  society,  a  poeslble  obliga- 
tion of  support.  Such  a  view  of  morality  Is 
not  only  the  very  mirror  image  of  sensible 
legislation;  we  consider  that  it  oonflicto  with 
fimdamental  human  righta."  429  F.ad  at  1403. 
fiaird  involved  contraceptives  vmavaUable  to 
unmarried  women;  this  case  Involves  meas- 
ures unavailable  to  aU  women.  The  Impact  of 
the  two  statute*  Is  Identical  for  the  women 
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affected  Moreover,  the  magnitude  of  the 
paot  Is  substantial. 

When  pregnancy  begins,  a  woman  Is  ficed 
with  a  governmental  mandate  compelling  1 
to  serve  as  an  Incubator  for  months  and  1  ben 
as  a  ostensibly  willing  mother  for  u]  to 
twenty  or  more  years.  She  must  often  fo  -ego 
further  education  or  a  career  and  often  n  lUst 
endure  economic  and  social  hardships.  U^der 
the  present  law  of  Texas  she  Is  give: 
other  choice.  Continued  pregnancy  la 
pulsory,  unless  she  can  persuade  the  autttorl' 
ties  that  she  Is  potentially  suicidal  orjthat 
her  life  Is  otherwise  endangered.  Texas  F  cnal 
Code.  arts.  1191-1194.  1196  (1961).  Th(  law 
impinges  severely  upon  her  dignity,  he'  life 
plan  and  often  her  marital  relationship  The 
Texas  abortion  law  constltvites  an  Inv  islon 
of  her  privacy  with  Irreparable  consequc  aces. 
Absent  the  right  to  remedy  contraoe  itlve 
failure,  other  rights  of  personal  and  mi  rital 
privacy  are  largely  diluted. 

Commentators  and  courts  have  artlcu  ated 
and  recognized  the  privacy  which  reatrletlve 
abortion  laws  Invade:  I 

"|A]bortlon  falls  within  that  sensitive  krea 
of  privacy — the  marital  relation.  One  of  the 
basic  values  of  this  privacy  Is  birth  con  rol, 
as  evidenced  by  the  Griswold  decision.  C  rls- 
wold'B  act  was  to  prevent  formation  of  the 
fetus.  This,  the  Court  found,  was  const  tu- 
tlonally  protected.  If  an  Individual  may  |  re- 
vent  conception,  why  can  be  not  nullify  t  tiat 
conception    when   prevention   has   failed  •" " 

The  decisions  of  this  Court  which  impli  :lt- 
ly  recognize  rights  of  marital  and  perw  nal 
privacy  have  been  followed  by  state  and  1  ed- 
oral  court  decisions  expressly  holding  the 
decision  of  abortion  to  be  within  the  spl  lere 
of  constitutionally  protected  privacy. 

That  there  Is  a  fundamental  constltutlc  nal 
right  to  abortion  was  the  conclusion  of  the 
court  below  In  the  instant  case: 

"On  the  merits,  plaintiffs  arg^e  as  tl  lelr 
principal  contention  that  the  Texas  Abort  Ion 
Laws  must  be  declared  unconstitutional  be- 
cause they  deprive  single  women  and  mar  led 
couples  of  their  right,  secured  by  the  Nl  ath 
Amendment  to  choose  whether  to  have  c  lil- 
dren.  We  agree.  I 

"The  essense  of  the  interest  sought  t«  be 
protected  here  Is  the  right  of  choice  over 
events  which,  by  their  character  and  con- 
sequences, bear  in  a  fundamental  mannei  on 
the  privacy  of  individuals."  (A.  116) 
That  view  has  been  shared  by  a  numbei  of 
other  courts  which  have  considered  the  qi  es- 
tion  and  have  affirmed  that  this  is  a  fun  da- 
mental  right.*"  The  progression  of  declsl  sns 
by  courts  which  have  Indicated  their  reoo|  ;nl- 
tlon  of  abortion  as  an  aspect  of  protec  ted 
privacy  rights  Included  the  following: 

"The  fundamental  right  of  the  woman  to 
choose  whether  to  bear  children  follows  t  om 
the  Supreme  Court's  and  this  court's  repei  ted 
acknowledgement  of  a  'right  of  privacy  or 
'liberty'  In  matters  related  to  marriage,  fi  m- 
lly,  and  sex."  California  v.  Belous,  71  Cal,  3d 
954.  458  P.2d  194.  199,  80  Cal.  Rptr.  354  (19(  9) , 
cert,  denied.  397  U.S.  915  (1970) . 

"For  whatever  reason,  the  concept  of  jer- 
sonal  liberty  embodies  a  right  to  privacy 
wlilch  apparently  is  also  broad  enough  to  in- 
clude the  decision  to  abort  a  pregnancy.  I  Ike 
the  decision  to  use  contraceptive  devices,  the 
decision  to  terminate  an  unwanted  pregna  ney 
is  sheltered  from  state  regulation  which  84  eks 
broadly  to  limit  the  reasons  for  which  an 
abortion  may  be  legally  obtained."  Do!  v. 
Bolton,  319  F.  Supp.  1048,  1065  (NX>.  Oa. 
1970)    (per  curiam). 

"It  is  as  true  after  conception  as  be  'ore 
that  'there  is  no  topic  more  closely  In^r- 
woven  with  the  Intimacy  of  the  home  ^d 
marriage  than  that  which  relates  to  the  obn 
ceptlon  and  bearing  of  progeny.'  We  bell  )ve 
that  Griswold  and  related  cases  establ  Isb 
that  matters  pertaining  to  procreation, [as 
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well  as  to  marriage,  the  family,  and  sex  arc 
surrounded  by  a  zone  of  privacy  which  pro- 
tects activities  concerning  suob  matters  from 
unjustified  governmental  intrusion."  Doe  v. 
Scott.  321  F.  Supp.  1386,  1389-00  (NJ}.  El.) 
appeal  docketed  tub  nom.  Hanr<ihan  v.  Doe. 
39  U.SX.W.  3438  (U.S.  Mar.  29,  1971)  (No. 
70-106,  1971  Term) . 

Without  the  ability  to  oontrol  tbelr  repro- 
ductive capacity,  women  and  couples  are 
largely  unable  to  oontrol  determinative 
aspects  of  their  livee  and  marriages.  If  the 
concept  of  "fundamental  rights"  means  any- 
thing, it  must  surely  Include  the  right  to 
determine  when  and  under  what  circum- 
stances to  have  children. 

4.  Physicians  have  a  fimdamental  rlgbt  to 
administer  health  care  without  arbitrary 
State  interference 

The  First,  Ninth,  and  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ments protect  the  right  of  every  citlxen  to 
follow  any  lawful  calling,  business,  or  profes- 
sion he  may  choose,  subject  only  to  rational 
regulation  by  the  state  as  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  legitimate  public  interests.  See. 
e.g.,  Schware  v.  Board  of  Bar  Examiners,  363 
UB.  232  (1967);  SmUh  v.  Texas.  233  U.S.  630 
(1914);  Dent  v.  West  Virginia.  129  U.8.  114 
(1889).  In  reviewing  leglslaUon  affecting  the 
medical  profession,  courts  have  particularly 
respected  the  knowledge  and  skill  necessary 
for  medical  practice,  the  broad  profeaslonAl 
discretion  necessary  to  apply  it,  and  the  con- 
comitant state  interest  in  guaranteeing  the 
quality  of  medical  practitioners: 

"Few  professions  require  more  careful 
preparation  by  one  who  seeks  to  enter  it  than 
that  of  medicine.  It  has  to  deal  with  all  those 
subtle  and  mysterious  influences  upon  which 
life  and  health  depend,  and  requires  not  only 
a  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  vegetable 
and  mineral  substances,  but  of  the  human 
body  in  all  its  complicated  parts,  and  their 
relation  to  each  other,  as  well  as  their  in- 
fluence upon  the  mind. 

•  •  *  «  • 

Every  one  may  have  occasion  to  consult 
[the  physician],  but  comparatively  few  can 
Judge  the  quallflcatlons  of  learning  and  skill 
which  he  possesses.  Reliance  must  be  placed 
upon  the  assurance  given  by  his  license  .  .  . 
that  he  possesses  the  requisite  quallflca- 
tlons." Dent  V.  West  Virginia,  129  VS.  114, 
122-23  (1889). 

Similarly,  courts  have  been  alert  to  protect 
medloal  practice  from  ra&h  or  arbitrary  leg- 
islative interference.  Thus,  the  court  in 
United  States  v.  Freund,  290  Fed.  411  (D. 
Mont.  1923),  invalidated  a  Prohibition-era 
statute  restricting  the  amount  of  alcohol  a 
physician  could  prescribe: 

"It  is  an  extravagant  and  unreasonable  at- 
tempt to  subordinate  the  Judgment  of  the 
attending  physician  to  that  of  Congrees,  In 
respect  to  mattere  with  which  the  former 
alone  is  competent  to  deal,  and  Infringes 
upon  the  duty  of  the  physician  to  prescribe 
in  accord  with  his  honest  Judgment,  and 
upon  the  right  of  the  patient  to  receive  the 
benefit  of  the  Judgment  of  the  physician  of 
his  choice." 

Most  recently,  this  Court,  in  United  States 
V.  Vuitch.  402  U.S.  62  (1971),  recognized  that 
"doctore  are  encouraged  by  society's  expecta- 
tions .  .  .  and  by  their  own  professional 
standards  to  give  their  patients  such  treat- 
ment as  is  necessary  to  preserve  their  health." 
403  U.S.  at  71.  The  Vuitch  decision  went 
on  to  construe  the  term  health  to  encom- 
pass "psychological  as  well  as  physical 
health."  and  "'the  state  of  being  sound  In 
body  or  mind.' " 

Here,  the  practice  of  medicine  clearly  In- 
cludes the  treatment  of  pregnancy  and  con- 
ditions associated  with  It.  However,  the  Tex- 
as statute  prohibits  physicians  from  admin- 
istering the  appropriate  remedy  to  preserve 
the  patient's  health  or  well-being.  Physicians 
are  not  required  to  forego  the  right  to  make 
medically  sotind  Judgments  and  to  act  upon 


them  with  respect  to  any  other  human  dis- 
ease or  condition.  With  appropriate  consents 
they  may  administer  electric  shock  therapy, 
excise  vital  organs,  perform  prefrontal 
lobotomies  and  take  any  other  drastic  action 
they  believe  Indicated.  They  are  not  Indlcau- 
ble  for  these  actions.  However,  obstetricians 
and  gynecologists  who  are  asked  to  abort 
their  patients  for  sound  medical  reasons  risk 
a  prison  sentence  If  they  do  so.  The  sutute 
severely  infringes  their  practice  and  swl- 
ously  compromises  their  professional  Judg- 
ments. 

The  state  must  demonstrate  a  legitimate 
interest  to  impair  doctore'  rights  to  practice 
their  profession.  Dent  v.  Wert  VUyinia  319 
U.S.  114  (1889).  HistoncaUy,  the  Interest  as- 
serted by  the  state  is  a  health  interest,  and 
courts  have  upheld  laws  designed  to  ensure 
the  quality  of  medical  practice,  e.g..  Dent 
V.  West  Virginia,  supra;  Douglas  v.  Noble 
361  U.S.  165  (1923);  Oravea  v.  Minnesota' 
272  U.S.  435  (1926).  Similarly,  statutes  have 
been  upheld  which  require  doctors'  interven- 
tion in  sales  of  medically-related  products 
in  order  to  protect  public  health.  See,  e.g., 
Williamson  v.  Lee  Optical  of  Oklahoma,  348 
UB.  483  (1965)  (doctor's  prescription  re- 
quired for  optician  to  perform  eye-glass  fit- 
ting operations);  see  also  Head  v.  New  Mex- 
ico Board  of  Examiners  in  Optometry  374 
U.S.  424  (1963)  (prohlbiUon  against 'eye- 
glass price  advertising) . 

None  of  the  above  interests  are  applicable 
here,  however.  The  statute  In  quevUon  here 
does  not  protect  the  public  from  unqualified 
praotitionere.  Cf.  Dent  v.  West  Virginia  139 
U.S.  114  (1889);  Douglas  v.  Noble.  36ru.8. 
168  (1923) ;  Graves  v.  Minnesota,  273  U.S.  435 
(1936);  Schware  v.  Board  of  Examiners,  353 
VS.  233  (1967).  Rather  the  statute  spiles 
to  laymen  and  physicians  alike.  Indeed,  It 
endangers  patients'  health  by  unduly  con- 
fining doctors'  exercise  of  medical  Judgment. 
This  endangering  of  health  distinguishes  the 
case  from  WilUamson;  the  court  there  af- 
forded brotul  discretion  to  the  legislature 
because  public  health  was  at  etake.  Further, 
the  statute  addresses  no  other  legitimate 
state  Interest.  See  pp.  116-134,  Infra. 

C.  Appellants'  Rights  to  Seek  Medical  Care, 

and  to  Marital  and  Individual  Privacy  May 

Not   Be   Abridged   Unless   the   State   Can 

Establish  a  Compelling  Interest  Which  Can 

Not  Be  Protected  By  Less  Restrictive  Means 

In  his  concurring  opinion  in  Griswold  v. 

Connecticut.  381  U.S.  479,  497  (1965),  Justice 

Goldberg  Indicated  the  stricter  standard  of 

review  that  applies  when  state  laws  affect 

personal  rights: 

"In  a  long  series  of  cases  this  Court  has 
held  that  where  fundamental  personal  liber- 
ties are  Involved,  they  may  not  be  abridged 
by  the  States  simply  on  a  showing  that  a 
regulatory  statute  has  some  rational  rela- 
tionship to  the  effectuation  of  a  proper  state 
purpose.  'Where  there  is  a  significant  en- 
croachment upon  personal  liberty,  the  State 
may  prevail  only  upon  showing  a  subordinat- 
ing Interest  which  is  compelling.'  " 
This  Court  has  applied  the  stricter  standard 
to  protect  marital  privacy,  Griswold  v.  Con- 
necticut, supra;  religioiu  freedom.  Sherbert 
V.  Vemer,  374  U.S.  398  (1963);  freedom  of 
expression  and  of  association,  N.A.A.C.P.  v. 
Button,  371  VS.  416  (1963);  freedom  to 
travel,  Shapiro  v.  Thompson,  394  UJ3.  618 
(1968):  and  access  to  courts,  Boddie  v.  Con- 
necticut. 401  VS.  (1971).  As  argued  above, 
the  Texas  abortion  laws  Infringe  privacy 
rlghta  here  as  much  as  the  Connecticut 
statute  did  In  Griswold.  As  In  that  case, 
the  compelling  interest  test  is  the  proper 
standard  for  reviewing  the  Texas  statute.  See 
also  Roe  v.  Wade.  314  P.  Supp.  1317,  1333 
(N.D.  Tex.  1970) ;  Doe  v.  Scott.  831  F.  Supp. 
1386,  1300  (NX),  m.  1071):  Babbitz  v.  Me- 
Cann.  310  F.  Supp.  393,  301  (E.D.  Wis.  1970): 
California  v.  Belous.  71  Cal.  2d   064,  468  P.3d 
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104,  80  Cal.  Rptr.  864,  360  (1068) ,  cert,  denied 
397  UB.  915  (1970). 

Appellanta  further  iirge  this  Court  to  re- 
affirm the  pereonal  right  to  health  care  rec- 
ognized in  Jacobson  v.  MassachiLsetts,  197 
UJS.  11  (1904).  The  infringements  upon  per- 
sonal health  care  caused  by  the  Texas  law  are 
described  earlier,  pp.  94-98.  The  physical  and 
psychological  harm  caused  by  the  statute 
fully  warranto  a  demonstration  of  compelling 
Justification  to  sustain  it. 

A  further  constitutional  condition  of  the 
statute's  intrusion  upon  fundamental  rights 
Is  that  the  law  must  be  minimally  restric- 
tive: 

"Precision  of  regulation  must  l>e  the 
touchstone  in  an  area  so  closely  touching 
our  mcst  precious  freedoms."  Griswold  v. 
Connecticut.  381  VS.  470,  408  (1965)  (Gold- 
berg, J.,  concurring) . 

Here,  the  availability  of  adultery  and  forni- 
cation statutes  to  enforce  strictures  on  sex- 
ual behavior,  the  absence  of  any  distinctions 
based  cu  gestation  period  in  the  abortion 
statute,  and  ita  blanket  application  to  gyne- 
cologists and  lajrmen  alike  suggest  classifica- 
tions which  are  overly  broad.  To  meet  these 
constitutional  objections,  the  State  must 
■how  that  a  less  restrictive  statute  will  not 
effectuate  any  compelling  interesta  it  can 
establish. 

D.  The  Texas  Statute  Does  Not  Advance  Any 

State  Interest  of 'Compelling  Importance  in 

a  Manner  Which  is  Narrowly  Drawn 
1.  The  statute  is  not  rationally  related  to 
any  legitimate  public  health  Interest 

As  shown  earlier,  at  pages  30-35,  medical 
abortion  is  a  safe  and  simple  procedure  when 
performed  during  the  early  stages  of  preg- 
nancy; indeed,  it  is  safer  than  childbirth. 
This  fact  alone  vitiates  any  contention  that 
the  statute  here  serves  a  public  health  in- 
terest. Numerous  state  and  federal  courta 
have  taken  notice  of  this  fact  and  concurred 
that  no  health  rationale  supports  a  statute 
like  the  one  here.  See.  e.g.,  California  v.  Be- 
Uyus.  71  Cal.  3d  954.  066.  458  P.2d  104.  300, 
80  Cal.  Rptr.  364.  360  (1060),  cert,  den.,  307 
U.S.  915  (1070);  McCann  1.  Babbits,  310,  F. 
Supp.  293,  301  (E.D.  Wis.  1970).  appeal  dis- 
missed. 400  U.S.  1  (1970)  (per  curiam);  Doe 
v.  Scott.  331  F.  Supp.  1386,  1391  (NJJ.  Dl. 
1971). 

Moreover,  no  concern  for  mental  health 
justifies  the  statute,  for  it  does  not  permit 
abortion  even  if  a  woman's  mental  health  is 
threatened.  Such  a  view  is  untenable  for  the 
Additional  reason  that  abortion  Is  a  proce- 
dure without  clinically  significant  psychiat- 
ric sequellae. 

Additional  data  reveal  that  srtatutes  like 
the  one  here  actually  create  "a  public  health 
problem  of  pandemic  proportions"  "  by  de- 
nying w(Mnen  the  opportunity  to  seek  safe 
medical  treatment.  Severe  infection,  perma- 
nent sterility,  pelvic  disease,  and  other  seri- 
ous complications  accompany  the  Illegal 
abortions  to  which  women  are  driven  by  laws 
like  this  one." 

Any  notion  that  less  restrictive  abortion 
laws  would  produce  excessive  demands  on 
medical  resources  and  thereby  endanger  pub- 
lic health  also  is  unfounded.  The  ex{>erlence 
in  New  York  City  after  one  year  under  an 
elective  abortion  law  dispels  any  such  fean: 

"New  York  City  has  accounted  for  the 
lion's  share  of  abortions  in  the  State  and 
has  been  a  resource  for  women  all  over  the 
country.  Nevertheless,  the  catastrophe  many 
foresaw  a  year  ago  failed  to  materialize:  we 
have  been  able  to  serve  our  residents  as  well 
as  substantial  nurabere  of  out-of-state  wom- 
en, and,  most  important,  we  are  serving 
women  safely."  Chase.  "Twelve  Month  Re- 
port on  Abortions  in  New  York  City"  (Health 
Services  Administration.  City  of  New  York, 
June  30,  1071). 
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The  absence  of  a  public  heAlth  problem  ac- 
companying less  restrictive  abortion  is  in- 
dicated by  comparative  mortality  rates:  for 
the  firet  eleven  months  of  operation,  the 
mortality  for  abortion  in  New  York  City  is 
approximately  equal  to  that  of  tonsillec- 
tomy in  the  United  State*.** 

Against  this  background  of  medical  fact, 
there  is  no  support  whatever  for  the  sugges- 
tion that  public  health  is  an  interest  pro- 
tected by  this  statute. 

2.  The  statute  is  not  rationally  related  to 
any  legitimate  Interest  in  regulating  pri- 
vate sexual  conduct 

One  of  the  constitutional  defecta  in  the 
Connecticut  statute  struck  down  In  Gris- 
wold V.  Connecticut,  381  U.S.  470  (1065)  was 
ita  overbreadth:  the  law  there  prohibited 
use  of  contraceptives  by  married  couples  as 
well  as  unmarried  ones.  Thus,  the  statute 
could  not  be  justified  as  a  device  to  discour- 
age pre-marital  or  extra-marital  relations, 
for  it  had  the  same  impact  on  marital  re- 
lations. 

The  Texas  atx>rtion  law  operates  Identi- 
cally. No  distinction  Is  made  between  mar- 
ried and  unmarried  women,  and  married 
women  who  seek  aljortlon  are  not  required  to 
reveal  whether  they  were  impregnated 
through  a  lawful  marital  relation.  The  Texas 
statute,  if  explained  as  a  deterrent  to  ille- 
gal sexual  conduct,  is  unconstitutionally 
overbroad  for  failing  to  make  these  dis- 
tinctions. 

Moreover,  if  the  state  desires  to  disoourage 
certain  sex\ial  conduct,  it  may  enforce  laws 
prohibiting  adultery  and  fornication.  To 
view  the  abortion  law  as  protecting  public 
morals  by  making  pregnancy  the  penalty  for 
forbidden  conduct  would  ascribe  a  monstrous 
intention  to  the  Texas  legislature.  State  v. 
Baird.  60  N.JX.  376,  236  AJ2d  673,  677  (1067) . 
Furthermore,  tising  the  abortion  law  for  such 
a  purixjse  would  be  overbroad  and  beyond 
the  competence  of  the  state.  Baird  v.  Eisen- 
stadt.  430  F.2d  1038,  fur.  noted,  401  VS.  034 
(1071)  (No.  70-17.  1071  Term):  King  v. 
Smith.  303  VS.  300,  320  (1968);  GrUwold  V. 
Connecticut,  381  VS.  479,  498  (1965)  (Gold- 
berg, J.,  concurring).  See  also  Brief  Amicus 
Curiae  on  Behalf  of  New  Women  Lawyera, 
Women's  Health  and  Abortion  Project,  Inc., 
National  Abortion  Action  Coalition,  at  44  et 
seq. 

No  evidence  existe  that  limited  access  to 
abortion  curtails  promiscuity,  n<M-  is  it  con- 
ceivable that  such  a  correlation  could  exist. 
The  widespread  availability  of  contraception 
would  seem  to  be  a  more  significant  factor. 
In  any  event,  from  the  physician's  stand- 
point, a  pattent  is  no  less  worthy  of  medi- 
cal care  simply  because  she  has  unfortu- 
nately conceived  out  of  wedlock.  Moreover, 
as  one  prominent  phjrsician  observed,  "[t]he 
fear  that  the  availability  of  abortion  will 
lead  to  promiscuity  is  sheer  nonsense.  .  .  ." 
Ryan.  Humane  Abortion  Laws  and  the 
Health  Needs  of  Society,  17  W.  Rbs.  L.  Rav. 
424,  432  (1065). 

3.  The  statute  does  not  advance  any  public 

interest  in  protecting  human  life 
As  counsel  for  appellee  admitted  during 
oral  argument,  "the  State  only  has  one  In- 
terest and  that  is  the  protection  of  the  life 
of  the  unborn  child"  (A.  104-105) .  The  ques- 
tion then  becomes  whether  this  interest  is 
sufficiently  compelling  to  overcome  the 
couple's  or  woman's  ftindamental  right  to 
privacy  and  autonomy.  In  this  regard  it  is 
revealing  to  examine  other  aspecta  of  the 
State's  attitude  toward  the  fetus.  Such  an 
inqiUry  reveals  that  only  in  the  area  of  abor- 
tion does  the  State  exhibit  an  interest  in 
the  fetus  or  treat  it  as  having  legal  person- 
ality. 

First,  the  pregnant  woman  who  searches 
out  a  person  willing  to  perform  an  abortion 
and  who  oonsenta  to.  if  not  pleads  for,  the 
procedure  is  guilty  of  no  crime.  Texas  coiuts 


have  repeatedly  held  that  the  woman  is  nei- 
ther a  principal  nor  en  accomplice.  Willing- 
ham  V.  State,  33  Cr.  R.  08,  25  S.W.  424  ( 1894) ; 
Shaw  V.  5tote,  73  Cr.  R.  337,  166  S.W.  930 
(1914) ;  Afoore  v.  State,  37  Cr.  R.  653.  40  S.W. 
387  (1897);  Cave  v.  State,  33  Cr.  R.  335,  36 
S.W.  503  (1894).  Similarly,  the  women  who 
travel  from  Texas  to  states  with  less  restric- 
tive al>ortion  laws  in  order  to  secure  medical 
abortions  and  avoid  the  alleged  state  Interest 
in  protecting  the  fetus  are  guilty  of  no  crime. 
Moreover,  self-abortion  has  never  been  treat- 
ed as  a  criminal  act.  The  State  has  failed  to 
seek  to  deter  through  criminal  sanctions  the 
pereon  whose  interesta  are  most  likely  to  be 
adverse  to  those  of  the  fetus.  This  suggests  a 
statutory  purpose  other  than  protecting  em- 
bryonic life. 

An  unborn  fetus  is  not  a  "human  being" 
and  killing  a  fetus  is  not  miirder  or  any  other 
form  of  homicide.  "Homicide"  in  Texas  is  de- 
fined as  "the  destruction  of  the  life  of  one 
human  being  lay  the  act.  agency,  procure- 
ment, or  culpable  omission  of  another,"  3A 
TKx.  Pen.  Code  art.  1201  (1961).  Since  the 
common  law  definition  of  "human  being"  is 
applicable,  a  fetus  neither  bom  nor  in  the 
process  of  birth  is  not  a  "human  l)elng" 
within  the  meaning  of  those  words  as  they 
appear  in  the  homicide  statute.  In  Keeler  v. 
Superior  Court.  2  Cal.  3d  619,  470  P.2d  663,  87 
Cal.  Rptr.  481  ( 1970) ,  a  pregnant  woman  was 
assaulted  by  her  former  husband;  a  Caesar- 
ean  section  and  examination  in  utero  le- 
vealed  that  the  fetus,  of  approxima'tely  thir- 
ty-five weeks  gestation,  had  died  of  a  severely 
fractured  skull  and  resultant  hemorrhaging. 
The  California  Supreme  Court  held  the  man 
oould  not  be  guilty  of  murder;  the  same  re- 
sult would  apply  in  Texas.  A  fetus  is  not 
considered  equal  to  a  "human  being,"  and  ite 
destruction  Involves  a  significantly  lesser 
penalty."  •• 

The  State  does  not  require  that  a  preg- 
nant woman  with  a  history  of  spontaneous 
abortion  go  into  seclusion  in  an  attempt  to 
save  the  pregnancy.  No  pregnant  woman  hav- 
ing knowingly  engaged  in  conduct  which  she 
reasonably  could  have  foreseen  would  re- 
sult in  injury  to  the  fetus  (such  as  skiing 
in  late  pregnancy)  has  ever  been  charged 
with  negligent  homicide. 

No  formalities  of  death  are  observed  re- 
garding a  fetus  of  less  than  five  months  gesta- 
tion. Property  rlghta  are  contingent  upon 
being  bom  alive.  There  has  never  been  a  tort 
recovery  in  Texas  as  the  result  of  Injury  to  a 
fetus  not  bom  alive.  No  beneflta  are  given 
prior  to  birth  in  situations,  such  as  work- 
man's compensation,  where  benefits  are  nor- 
mally allowed  for  "children."  « 

Appellanta  realize  that  the  fact  that  states 
have  failed  in  most  Instances  to  protect  the 
rlghta  of  the  fetus  does  not  automatically 
mean  that  a  state  would  not  have  a  com- 
pelling interest  in  doing  so.  One  assumes  that 
if  a  state  tad  never  enacted  a  statute  pro- 
hibiting theft,  a  constitutional  right  to  steal 
would  not  necessarily  follow.  However,  the 
traditional  subjects  of  legislation  which  bear 
upon  individual  liberty  have,  of  necessity, 
always  guided  our  notions  of  what  the  state 
may  or  may  not  do.  The  fact  that  the  fetus 
has  only  been  protected  in  the  area  of  abor- 
tion, and  not  even  then  when  the  mother's 
life  is  in  danger  or  she  performj  the  abortion 
herself,  together  with  the  strong  evidence 
that  abortion  laws  were  passed  in  response 
to  the  dangere  of  surgery,  makes  out  a  strong 
case  for  a  traditional  right  of  the  mother  to 
abort  the  fetus  which  was  only  taken  away 
for  her  own  protection.  The  converse  is  that 
the  state  has  no  traditional  interest  in  pro- 
tection of  the  fetus.  If  an  Interest  exista,  it 
must  be  relativelv  recent  In  its  discovery. 

It  Is  aooMtlmM  ai^ued  that  scientific  dU- 
coverles  show  that  human  life  ezlsto  in  the 
fetus.  Scientific  studies  in  embryology  have 
greatly  expanded  our  underatanding  of  the 
process  of  fertilization  and  development  of 
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the  fetus  and  studies  relating  to  the  iMslc 
elements  of  life  have  shown  that  life  1 1  not 
only  present  in  the  fertilized  egg,  spera .  and 
ova  but  that  each  cell  contains  tfec  tents 
which  could  conceivably  constitute  ttau  be- 
ginning of  a  new  htiman  organism,  hich 
studies  are  significant  to  science  but  only 
confuse  the  problem  of  defining  humai  life. 
"When  a  fetus  Is  destroyed,  has  som*!  hlng 
valuable  been  destroyed?  The  fetus  hai  i  the 
potentiality  of  becoming  a  human  I  elng. 
Therefore,  Is  not  the  fetus  of  equal  v  due? 
This  question  must  be  answered. 

"It  can  be  answered,  but  not  briefly.  KThat 
does  the  embryo  receive  from  Its  parents 
that  might  be  of  value?  There  are  only  three 
poeslbUltles:  substance,  energy  and  Infor- 
mation. As  for  the  substance.  It  Is  net  re- 
markable: merely  the  sort  of  thing  one 
might  find  In  any  piece  of  meat,  humim  or 
animal,  and  there  Is  very  little  of  It — onl  f  one 
and  a  half  micrograms,  which  Is  about  t  half 
of  a  billionth  of  an  ounce.  The  energy  con- 
tent of  this  tiny  amount  of  materl  J  Is 
likewise  negligible.  As  the  zygote  dev  ilops 
Into  an  embryo,  both  Its  substance  and 
energy  content  Increase  (at  the  ezpeni  e  of 
the  mother) ;  but  this  Is  not  a  very  In  por- 
tant  matter— even  an  adult  from  this  st  »nd- 
polnt  Is  only  a  hundred  and  fifty  poun  Is  of 
meat. 

"Clearly,  the  humanly  significant  ttilng 
that  is  contributed  to  the  zygote  by  the 
pl^'ents  Is  the  Information  that  'tells'  the 
fertilized  egg  how  to  develop  Into  a  hi  man 
called  'DNA.'  .  .  .  The  ONA  constitute)  the 
Information  needed  to  produce  a  vali  table 
human  being.  The  question  Is:  Is  this  t  ifor- 
matlon  precious?  I  have  argued  elsei  here 
that  It  Is  not.  .  .  . 

"People  who  worry  about  the  moral  di  ^nger 
of  abortion  do  so  because  they  think  c  t  the 
fetus  as  a  human  being,  hence  equate  feilclde 
with  murder.  Whether  the  fetus  Is  or  I  ■  not 
a  human  being  Is  a  matter  of  deflnltlo:  k  not 
fact,  and  we  can  define  It  any  way  we  ^  rlsh." 
Hardin,  Xbortton  or  Compulaory  Pregn  ineyT 
30  J.  Mas.  &  Fam.  No.  2  (May.  1068). 

Thus  science  only  leads  to  a  worm  <  [uan- 
dary  for  obviously  If  one  goes  far  enougli  back 
along  the  continuum  of  human  develop  nent 
one  encounters  the  existence  of  sub-n  Icro- 
scoplc  double-helix  molecules  which  have 
human  life  potential.  When  does  some  hlng 
become  human?  As  Judge  Casslbry  po  nted 
out  In  his  dissent  In  Rosen  v.  Louisiana  Uate 
Board  of  Medical  Sxaminers.  318  P.  I  upp. 
iai7,  1332  (EJ>.  La.  1970)  appealed  docl  eted 
39  U3Ii.W.  330a  (n.S.  Dec.  27,  1970)  \(No. 
1010),  the  "meaning  of  the  term  'hi 
life'  is  a  relative  one  which  depends  onlthe 
purpose  for  which  the  term  Is  being  \de- 
fined."  •• 

Once  the  fact  that  science  can  offer  ^o 
gxildance  on  the  question  of  when  hi 
life  begins  is  conceded,  argiunents  conoei 
Ing  preservation  of  the  fetus  almost  alwaj 
fall  back  to  the  proposition  of  potential  life.' 
Despite   disagreements   as   to  when   human] 
characteristics  are  assumed  by  the  fetus,  11 
would-be  protectors  argue  that  since  th( 
Is  potential  hiunan  life  present,  which,  uni 
like  "DNA"  molecules  can  be  protected,  ij 
must  be  preserved.  But  matters  are  not 
simple.  Obviously  all  potential  life  may  nc 
be  protected.  A  legislative  decision  to  ci 
appropriations  for  slum  clearance,  for  m< 
cal  facilities,  for  food  subsidies;  a  decl 
tlon  of  war;  a  court's  refusal  to  consider  tae 
habeas    corpus    petition    of    a    condemn! 
man — all  in  some  way  destroy  life.  And, 
the  extent  that  past  exepr^ence  shows 
m  the  future  "x"  number)  of  lives  will 
lost  If  the  decisions  are  maoe,  they  are 
sclous  decisions. 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  leglalatlve.  decl 
forbidding  abortions  also  destroys  potential 
life — that  of  the  pregnant  woman — Just  a  i  a 
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legislative  decision  to  permit  abortions  de- 
stroys potential  life."  The  question  then  be- 
comes not  one  of  the  destroying  or  preaerr- 
Ing  potential,  but  one  of  who  shall  make  the 
decision.  Obviously  some  decisions  are  bet- 
ter loft  to  a  repreeentatlve  process  since  indi- 
vidual decisions  on  medical  faclllUes,  wars, 
or  the  release  of  a  convict  would  tend  toward 
the  chaotic.  It  Is  our  contention  that  the  de- 
cision on  abortion  Is  exactly  the  opposite.  A 
representative  or  majority  decision  making 
process  has  led  to  chaos.  Indeed,  in  the  face 
of  two  dUBcult,  unreeolvable  choloee — to  de- 
stroy life  potential  In  either  a  fetus  or  its 
host — the  choice  can  only  be  left  to  one  of 
the  entitles  whose  potential  Is  threatened. 

The  above  argument  Is  perhaps  only  an- 
other way  of  stating  that  when  fundamental 
rights  are  infringed  upon,  the  State  bears 
the  burden  of  demonstrating  a  compelling 
interest  for  doing  so.  The  question  of  the  life 
of  the  fetus  versus  the  woman's  right  to 
choose  whether  she  will  be  the  host  for  that 
life  Is  Incapable  of  answer  through  the  legis- 
lative fact-finding  process.  Whether  one 
considers  the  fettis  a  htuoan  being  Is  a  prob- 
lem of  definltton  ratlier  than  fact.  Given  a 
decision  which  cannot  be  reached  on  the 
basis  of  fact,  the  State  must  give  way  to  the 
individual  for  it  can  never  bear  Its  burden 
of  demonstrating  that  facts  exist  which  set 
up  a  compelling  state  Interest  for  denying 
individual  rights. 

V.  The  provisions  in  articles  1191-1194  and 
1196  of  the  Texas  Penal  Code,  which  pro- 
hibit  medically  induced  ahortions  unless 
undertaken  "by  medical  advice  for  the 
purpose  of  saving  the  life  of  the  mother^ 
are  unconstitutionally  vague  and  indefi- 
nite, facially  and  in  application,  because 
the  language  is  not  meaningful  in  medi- 
cal practice,  and  provides  wholly  inade- 
quate warning  to  physicians,  their  coun- 
sel, judges,  and  jurors,  of  which  physical, 
mental,  and  personal  factors  may  be  taken 
into  consideraiton  when  assessing  neces- 
sity 

Appellants  successfully  challenged  the 
statutory  exception  In  the  lower  court  on 
grounds  of  imconstltutional  imcertainty. 
The  provision  sanctioning  the  medical  pro- 
cedure of  Induced  abortion  for  "saving  the 
life"  of  the  woman,  on  its  face  and  as  Inter- 
preted in  practice;  provides  insufficient  prior 
warning  of  what  conduct  It  proscribes,  and 
what  it  authorizes.  It  shows  the  dlfflcultles 
encountered  when  an  Instrument  as  blunt 
as  the  criminal  law  crudely  attempts  to  de- 
fine and  regulate  "those  subtle  and  myste- 
rious influences  upon  which  life  and  death 
depend.  .  .  ."  Dent  v.  West  Virginia.  129 
U.S.  114,  122   (1889). 

A  vast  body  of  case  law  exists  on  the  prob- 
lem of  unconstitutional  imcertainty."  This 
doctrine  has,  moreover,  several  complemen- 
tary, and  competing  strands.  The  test  most 
frequently  articulated  has  been  that  "a  stat- 
ute which  either  forbids  or  requires  the  doing 
of  an  act  in  tenns  so  vague  that  men  of 
common  intelligence  must  necessarily  guess 
at  its  meaning  and  differ  as  to  its  applica- 
tion, violates  the  first  essential  of  due 
process.  .  .  ."* 

This  Is  partly  because  "it  would  certainly 
be  dangerous  if  the  legislature  could  set  a 
net  large  enough  to  catch  all  possible  offend- 
ers and  leave  It  to  the  ooorts  to  step  Inside 
and  say  who  could  be  rightfully  detained  and 
who  should  be  set  at  large."  "* 
Clearly,  "[vjague  laws  In  any  area  suffer  a 
constitutional  infirmity,"  "»  be  they  of  com- 
mon law  antiquity.*"  administrative,"*  or 
criminal.***  Furthermore,  statutes  challenged 
for  vagueness  which  impinge  upon  sensitive 
human  rights  are  to  be  doeely  scrutlnlaed. 
Grisworld  dealt  with  "a  right  of  privacy  older 
than  the  Bill  of  Rights  .  . ."  >«  and  that  right 
is  Invoked  again  here,  as  well  as  the  rights 
to  seek  and  administer  medical  care.  Itiiis. 
"  |p]reclslon  of  regulation  must  be  the  touch- 


stone in  an  area  so  closely  touching  our  "v?et 
precious  freedoms."  >*■ 

This  Court  has  never  ruled  on  a  vagueness 
challenge  to  a  similar  statute,  and  accord- 
ingly this  case  must  be  decided  on  Its  own 
merits  as  one  largely  of  first  Impression 
United  States  v.  Vuitch,  402  VS.  62  (1971), 
is  in  no  way  dlspcsitlve.  moreover,  having  in- 
volved not  only  a  differently  worded  statute, 
having  been  based  upon  no  record  whatever 
of  statutory  application  in  practice,  and  hav- 
ing been  concerned  with  federal  legislation 
which  this  Court  might  construe.  The  Texas 
courts  have  upheld  this  statute  against 
vagueness  claims,  Jackson  v.  State,  55  Tex 
Crim.  79,  116  8.W.  262  (1908).  and  it  stands 
construed  as  written.  In  any  event  no  con- 
struction could  possibly  meet  the  claim  of 
physicians  and  patients  to  access  to  the 
medical  procedure  of  induced  abortion  in 
cases  of  contraceptive  failure,  where  the  pro- 
cedure would  In  no  way  be  detrimental  to  the 
patient. 

Both  medical  and  legal  commentary  have 
recognised  the  uncertainty  of  American 
abortion  laws,  of  which  the  Texas  statute  is  a 
typical  example.  Retired  Justice  Clark  re- 
cently remarked: 

"The  Increasing  number  of  abortions  sub- 
jects physicians  to  Increased  dangers  of  lia- 
bility for  Incorrectly  Interpreting  a  stat- 
ute. .  .  .  (Dloctors  face  an  uncertain  fate 
when  performing  an  abortion.  This  uncer- 
tainty will  continue  unleM  the  legislatures 
or  courts  {oovlde  relief  from  llabnity.""" 

Christopher  Hletae,  1£J>.,  perhapa  Interna- 
tionally the  most  knowledgeable  authority 
on  abortion  practices  and  statistics,  com- 
mented. 

"The  ^ipUcatlon  of  these  laws,  however, 
varies  greatly  between  localities  and  between 
hoq>ltals."i" 
Similarly,  a  1967  study  concluded: 
"Abortion  policies  vary  not  only  from  hos- 
pital to  hoq>ltal  but  also  from  service  to 
service  within  the  same  hospital.  They  also 
vary  widely  from  doctor  to  doctor  on  the 
same  service  of  the  same  hospital.""* 
And.  as  Dr.  Alan  F.  Outtmacher  Indicated  In 
an  early  study,  "[t]he  doctor's  dilemma  lies 
in  the  phrase   'preeerving   the  life  of  the 
woman.' "  "• 

The  medical  profession  has  no  experience 
in  applying  the  provisions  of  felony  statutes 
to  the  day-to-day  practice  of  their  science.''' 
It  Is  not  an  offense  to  perform  an  appendec- 
tomy far  m  advance  of  rupture,  and  when 
only  necessary  to  prevent  a  risk  that  might 
never  materialize.  Oeneral  malpractice  prin- 
ciples, which  take  all  circumstances  into  ac- 
count, govern  the  physician's  everyday  prac- 
tice, not  the  criminal  law.  Nor  is  an  instance 
of  malpractice  per  se  ever  a  cause  for  license 
revocation,  much  less  criminal  prosecution, 
unless  so  serious,  wanton,  and  reckless  as  to 
constitute  criminal  negligence.  The  physi- 
cian's professional  role  Is  directed  toward 
preserving  a  patient's  health,  that  term  Is 
used  in  Its  broadest  sense: 

"Health  is  a  state  of  complete  physical, 
mental  and  social  well-being  and  not  merely 
the  abaenoe  of  disease  or  infirmity. 

"The  enjoyment  of  the  highest  attainable 
standard  of  health  is  one  of  the  fundamental 
rights  of  every  human  being  without  distinc- 
tion of  race,  religion,  political  belief,  eco- 
nomic or  social  condition."  "* 

In  no  sphere  of  medicine  other  than  abor- 
tion does  a  criminal  statute  impose  such  a 
burden  upon  a  physician,  and  in  no  other 
sphere  of  medical  practice  is  treatment  re- 
stricted )rf  criminal  law  to  those  instances 
in  which  it  Is  necessary  to  save  the  patient's 
life.  The  Court  might  consider  the  impact 
on  the  lives  of  all  citizens  if  a  penal  statute 
prohibited  gall  bladder  surgery,  kidney  stone 
removal,  the  prescription  of  contraceptives,''* 
use  of  antibiotics,  vaoclnation,  or  even  the 
taking  of  aspirin  "unless  necessary  for  the 
preeervatlon  of  the  life  or  health"  of  the  pa- 
tient. There  are  not  and  never  have  been 
such  laws  or  practtoaa. 
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An  increasing  number  of  federal  and  state 
oouru  have  been  asked  to  declare  similarly 
.worded  statutes  unconstitatlonaUy  vague. 
A  comparison  of  the  analysis  by  invalidating 
Judges  with  that  by  otbera  Is  instructiv.  The 
case  language  dtseuasing  vagfoaneas  In  the  two 
types  of  decision  can  be  compared  as  follows: 

Vague 

"(T]here  are  grave  and  manifold  uncer- 
tainties in  the  i^jplicatlon  of  Article  1196. 
How  likely  must  death  be?  Must  death  be 
certain  if  the  abortion  is  not  performed?  Is 
it  enough  that  the  woman  could  not  imdergo 
birth  without  an  aacertalnably  higher  pos- 
sibility of  death  than  would  normally  be  the 
case?  What  If  the  woman  threatened  suicide 
If  the  aborUon  was  not  performed?  How  im- 
minent must  death  be  If  the  abortion  is  not 
performed?  Is  it  siifflclent  if  having  the 
child  will  shorten  the  life  of  the  woman  by 
a  number  of  years?  These  questions  simply 
cannot  be  answered."  itoe  v.  Wade,  814  F. 
Supp.  1217.  1223  (NJ>.  Tex.  1970)  (per  curi- 
am) ;  Supp.  App.  at  83. 

"If  courts  cannot  agree  on  what  is  the  es- 
sential meaning  of  'necessary  for  the  preeer- 
vatlon of  the  woman's  life'  and  like  words, 
we  fall  to  see  how  thoee  who  may  be  sub- 
ject to  the  statute's  proecrlptlons  can  know 
what  It  prohibits.  .  .  .  One  need  not  inquire 
In  great  depth  as  to  the  meaning  of  such 
words  as  'necessary'  and  'preserve'  to  con- 
clude that  the  holdings  of  thoee  cases  are 
correct.  'Necessary'  has  been  characterized  as 
vague  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
and  has  been  slmUarly  described  by  other 
courts.  It  Is  'a  vrard  susceptible  of  various 
meanings.  It  may  import  absolute  physical 
necessity  or  InevltabUity,  or  it  may  import 
that  which  is  only  convenient,  useful,  ap- 
propriate, proper,  or  conducive  to  the  end 
sought.' 

"The  word  'preserve'  Is  similarly  suscepti- 
ble of  so  broad  a  range  of  connotations  as  to 
render  its  meaning  in  the  statute  gravely 
amorphous,  since  it  may  mean  anything 
from  maintaining  something  in  its  status 
quo  to  preventing  the  total  deetructlon  of 
something."  Doe  v.  Scott.  321  F.  Supp.  1385 
1388-89  (NJD.  HI.  1971) ;  Supp.  App.  at  128-29. 

"Dictionary  definitions  and  Judicial  inter- 
pretations faU  to  provide  a  clear  meaning  for 
the  words,  'necessary'  or  "preserve.'  There  is.  of 
course,  no  standard  definition  of  'necessary 
to  preserve,'  and  taking  the  words  separately, 
no  clear  meaning  emerges.  'Necessary'  is  de- 
fined as:  '1.  Essential  to  a  desirable  or  pro- 
jected end  or  condition;  not  to  be  dispensed 
with  without  loss,  dainage,  inefficiency,  or 
the  like;  •  •  •  •  (Webster's  New  International 
Dictionary  (2d  ed.),  unabridged.)  The  courts 
have  recognized  that '  "necessary"  hss  not  a 
lUed  meaning,  but  U  fiexlble  and  relaUve.' 
(Westphal  V.  Westphal.  122  Cal.  App.  379. 
882. 10  P.  2d  119,  120;  see  also.  City  of  Dayton 
V.  Borchers  (Ohio  Com.  PI.,  1967)  IS  Ohio 
Misc.  273,  232  N.EA1  437.  441  ['A  necessary 
thing  may  supply  a  wide  range  of  wants,  from 
mere  convenience  to  logical  completeness ']  ) 

"The  definition  of  'preaerve'  is  eren  less 
enlightening.  It  is  defined  as:  '1.  To  keep  or 
save  from  injury  or  destruction:  to  guard 
OT  defend  from  evil;  to  protect,  save.  a.  to 
keep  in  existence  or  Intact:  •  •  •  To  save 
from  deoomposltion,  •  •  •  3.  To  main- 
tain; to  keep  up:  •  •  ••  (Websters  Mew  In- 
tematlonal  Dictionary,  supra.)  The  maan- 
Inga  for  "preserve'  range  ftom  the  concept 
of  maintaining  the  stotua  quo— that  Is.  the 
woman's  condition  of  Ufa  at  tba  tima  of 
pregnancy— io  »"*«"«^«"ing  the  bloloslcal 
or  medical  deflnttlop  of  life'— that  Is.  as 
cppoeed  to  the  blologioal  or  medical  defini- 
tion of  'death*.  •  •  • 

"Varloua  poaaiblo  m«»ni«yf  of  linnr— iij 
»  Pfy^  •  •  •  Ufe'  have  been  miggaatad. 
However,  none  of  the  proposed  «wHi«i^CTit 
will  sustain  tha  statute."  OoM/omis  t.  tfs- 
tou*.  n  Cal.  9d  BM.  961-03.  48«  PAl  1»*.  W 

916  (1870):  Bam-  App,  at  104. 
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"It  is  my  <9lnion  that  the  difficulty  with 
the  sUtute  in  question  Is  not  its  failure  to 
be  phrased  in  'numerous  paragraphs  of  flne- 
Q>un  legal  terminology',  but  rather  ite  at- 
tempt to  define  a  medical  problem  in  terms 
that  are  not  understandable  by  the  medical 
profession.  A  continuing  complaint  of  the 
medical  profession  Is  that  the  laws  in  gen- 
eral, and  Judicial  decisions,  are  not  respon- 
sive to  the  reaUtles  of  medical  science.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  while  the  body  of 
the  statute  condenms  the  attempt  to  pro- 
cure a  'mlscairiage*.  the  statute  is  cap- 
tioned 'Attempt  to  procure  abortion.'  This 
faUure  of  this  statute,  and  others  like  it. 
to  obeerve  the  medical  distinction  between 
abortion  and  miscarriage  has  been  noted, 
and  it  Is  said  that  the  two  terms  are  used 
Indiscrimlnatrty  by  the  courts.  ...  I  should 
like  to  set  forth  what  I  t>eUeve  to  be  a 
primary  example  of  the  vagueness  of  the 
Ohio  statute:  the  suicidal  patient. 

"A  pregnant  woman  informs  her  physician 
that  If  her  pregnancy  goes  to  term  she  will 
take  her  own  life.  Is  an  abortion  necessary  to 
preserve  the  life  of  that  patient?  The  patient 
will  not  die  from  any  physiological  condition 
related  to  her  pregnancy.  Suicide  is  an  inten- 
tional act  (although,  perhaps,  not  truly  a  vo- 
litional one),  and  the  patient  may  not.  in 
fact,  cany  out  her  threat.  Assuming  that  the 
physldan  has  strong  and  valid  reasons  to  be- 
Ueve  that  his  patient  will  take  her  own  life, 
does  this  statute  tell  him  whether  he  may 
legally  terminate  the  pregnancy? 

"There  are  other  questions  created  by  this 
statute.  How  imminent  must  the  threat  of 
death  be  to  warrant  an  abortion  'to  preserve 
life?'  If  permitting  a  pregnancy  to  go  to  term 
would  deariy  shorten  the  mother's  life  by  a 
substantial  number  of  years,  would  a  physi- 
cian be  Justified  in  performing  an  abortion  in 
accordance  with  the  term  "necessary  to  pre- 
serve her  life?' 

"An  Ohio  court  has  recently  defined  a  'nec- 
essary thing'  as  follows: 

'A  necessary  thing  may  supply  a  wide  range 
of  wants,  from  mere  convenience  to  logical 
oompletenees.'  City  of  Dayton  v.  Borchers,  13 
Ohio  Misc.  278,  232  N.E.ad  437,  441.  42  0.0.2d 
198, 197  (Ohio  ComJn.  1967) 
Such  a  definition  certainly  does  not  adrise 
what  is  permitted  and  what  Is  forbidden. 

"With  regard  to  the  assertion  that  the  les- 
sons of  time  have  compensated  for  the  defi- 
ciencies of  the  statute.  I  do  not  find  that  to 
be  the  case.  I  have  endeavored  to  examine  all 
recorded  Ohio  decisions  construing  OJt.C. 
S  2901.16  and  the  predecessor  thereto,  and 
find  that  not  one  of  the  cases  I  have  reviewed 
construes  the  statutory  phrase  'necessary  to 
preserve  her  life',  or  the  language  of  similar 
Import  in  the  earlier  statutes.  (A  listing  of 
the  said  decisions  is  appended  hereto).  A 
study  of  the  Ohio  case  histories  offers  little 
guidance  to  the  physician  searching  for  the 
meaning  of  the  language  'necessary  to  pre- 
serve her  life.'"  Steinberg  v.  Brown,  321  F. 
Supp.  741,  749-«0  (NJ>.  Ohio  1970)  (Oreen. 
J.,  dissenting) ;  Supp.  App.  at  197-M. 

Not  Vague 

"We  have  examined  the  challenged  phrase- 
ology and  are  persuaded  that  It  is  not  In- 
definite or  vague.  In  our  opinion,  the  word 
'necessary'  and  the  expression  'to  save  the 
life  of  the  mother'  are  both  reasonably  com- 
prehensible in  their  meaning.  *  *  *  [T]he 
California  court  found  that  the  words  "neces- 
sary to  preeerve  her  life'  In  that  state's  abor- 
tion statute  were  unconstitutionally  vague. 
While  the  Wisconsin's  statute  uses  slightly 
different  language  ('necessary  to  save'),  we 
doubt  that  the  distinction  between  the 
words  used  in  the  two  statutes  is  significant. 
However,  we  do  not  share  the  view  of  ^e 
majority  in  Belous  that  such  language  Is  so 
vague  that  one  must  guess  at  Its  meaning." 
BaXibltm  v.  llcCann.  810  F.  Supp.  293,  997-98 
(XD.  Wis.  1970)  (per  curiam) ;  Supp.  App.  at 
145-46. 

"On  the  vagueness  question  I  first  obeerve 


that  we  have  before  us  no  contention  by  any 
party  that  an  actual  situation  exists  where 
a  Ucensed  physician  acting  in  good  faith  is 
in  Jeopardy  of  prosecution  for  performing  an 
abortion  he  believed  to  be  'necessary  for  the 
preeervatlon  of  the  woman's  life.'  In  other 
words  we  are  presented  with  no  actual  cir- 
ctunstances  where  the  vaguenees  question  is 
in  issue.  The  rather  foroed  game  of  seman- 
tics turged  by  plaintiffs  and  adopted  by  the 
majority  has  not  presented  any  actual  con- 
troversy but  is  merely  a  convenient  vehicle 
for  these  plaintiffs  to  challenge  a  law  which 
they  believe  is  imwlse.  .  .  . 

"The  words  of  the  Illinois  Abortion  Statute 
taken  In  their  ordinary  meaning  sufficiently 
convey  definite  warning  as  to  the  proecribed 
conduct .  .  ."  Doe  v.  Scott,  321  F.  Supp.  1385. 
1392-03  (NX>.  ni.  1971)  (CampbeU.  J.,  dis- 
senting) ;  Supp.  App.  at  132-83. 

"Amicl  for  appellant,  178  deans  of  medical 
schools,  state  that  .  .  .  'the  medical  profes- 
sion has  "approved"  abortions  in  cases  (in 
which  the  objective  was  not  to  preserve  the 
life  of  the  woman  and  therefore]  clearly  out- 
side of  Penal  Code  secUop  274.  Packer  & 
Oampell,  Then^eutlc  Abortion:  A  Problem 
in  Law  and  Medicine,  11  StanXJlev.  417, 
447.  •  •  •  •  However,  that  sentence  must  be 
understood  to  mean  recognized  and  ap- 
proved by  such  persons  as  being  required  to 
preserve  the  life  of  the  patient. 

"The  word  'preserve'  is  defined  In  the  dic- 
tionary as  '1.  To  keep  or  save  from  injury  or 
destruction;  •  •  •  to  protect;  save.  2.  To  keep 
in  existence  or  Intact;  *  *  *  To  save  from  de- 
coniposiUon  •  •  •.'  (See  Webster's  New  Inter- 
nat.  Diet.  (8d  ed.  1961).)  As  used  in  section 
274.  the  word  'preserve'  has  been  regarded  as 
synonymous  with  "save*  •  •  •  and  to  aave  a 
life  ordinarily  is  understood  as  meaning  to 
aave  from  destruction,  i.e.  dying — not  merely 
from  injury.  Thus  the  preclpiUtlon  of  a  psy- 
chosis In  the  absence  of  a  genuine  threat  of 
suicide  Is  not  a  threat  to  life  under  section 
274."  CaUfomla  v.  Belous.  71  Cal.  2d  954,  974- 
75.  458  PAl  194,  80  Cal.  I^)tr.  354  (1960) 
Burke,  J.,  dissenting) ;  Supp.  App.  at  112-13. 
"(OJne  would  think  that  the  English  lan- 
guage which  has  been  the  sensitive  Instru- 
ment of  our  system  of  law  for  over  500  years, 
has  lost,  by  the  mere  passage  of  time,  all 
capacity  for  clarity  of  expression.  .  .  . 
There  Is  no  mystique  enveloping  the  statute 
and  .  .  .  the  clause  now  challenged  has 
stood  the  test  of  over  a  hundred  years,  and 
presumably  of  countless  human  Incidents 
falling  within  its  scope,  apparently  without 
evoking  a  single  whimpering  cry  against  It." 
Id.  at  979-80  (O'Sulllvan,  J    dissenting) . 

"It  appears  to  us  that  the  vagueness  which 
disturbs  the  plaintiffs  herein  results  from 
their  own  strained  construction  of  the  lan- 
guage used,  coupled  with  the  modem  notion 
among  law  review  writers  that  anything  that 
Is  not  couched  in  numerous  paragraphs  of 
fine-spim  legal  terminology  is  too  imprecise 
to  8upp<H-t  a  criminal  conviction.  .  .  .  The 
words  of  the  Ohio  statute,  taken  in  their 
ordinary  meaning,  have  over  a  long  period  of 
years  proved  entirely  adequate  to  Inform  the 
public,  mcludlng  both  lay  and  professional 
people,  of  what  is  forbidden.  The  problem  of 
the  plaintiffs  is  not  that  they  do  not  under- 
stand, but  that  basically  they  do  not  accept, 
its  proscription."  Steinberg  v.  Brown,  321  F. 
Supp.  741,  745  (NJ3.  Ohio  1970);  Supp.  App. 
at  193. 

"We  have  examined  the  challenged  lan- 
guage and  are  persuaded  that  it  is  neither 
vague  nor  indefinite,  but  is  Instead  reason- 
ably comprehensible  In  its  meaning,  with 
its  reach  delineated  in  words  of  common  un- 
derstanding. 

"The  claiise  "unless  done  for  the  relief 
of  a  woman  whoae  life  appears  in  peril'  re- 
quires no  guessing  at  its  meaning.  Rosen 
focuses  upon  the  words  "relief,*  '^>pears,'  and 
life.'  These  are  widely  used  and  well  under- 
stood words,' partlctilarly  when  read  in  the 
ctmtext  of  section  37:1286(6).  We  conclude 
that  the  statute  was  Intended  to  permit  an 
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induosd  »bortlon  of  an  embryo  or  fetus 
wtien  the  physician,  after  due  consult 
with  another  licensed  physician,  del 
In  good  faith  that  continuation  of  the 
nancy  will  dlxvetly  and  proxUnattfy 
In  the  death  of  the  woman.  In  our  opt 
the  statute  so  read  provides  fair  warning 
Louisiana  does  not  suffer  the  performance 
of  all  medlcaUy  Indicated  abrrtlons,  how  iver 
wise  In  the  physician's  estimation  suet  an 
operation  might  be  In  a  particular  case,  but 
rather  allows  the  Induced  abortion  ol  an 
embryo  or  fet\is  to  be  performed  wltl  out 
sanction  only  when  the  life  of  the  moth4  r  Is 
directly  endangered  by  the  condition  of  pi 
nancy  Itself."  Rosen  v.  LouUiana  State 
of  Medical  Examiners,  318  F.  Supp.  1217,  ll 
lEJ}.  La.  1970):  Supp.  App.  at  214. 

Little  can  be  added  to  the  analysis  offei 
by  numerous  distinguished  state  and  fede  ral 
Judges  on  the  vagueness  questions  rail  Bd 
here.  It  is  sufficient  to  note  that  the  cou  ts 
upholding  the  statute  as  not  vague  comm  t- 
ted  three  plain  errors.  First,  the  validatl  ig 
courts  completely  and  deliberately  IgnorKl 
the  discussions  in  medical  literature  whi  ;h 
carefully  explain  why  and  how  interpret  k- 
tive  difflcultles  arise.  Second,  those  cou  ts 
did  not  even  discuss  the  various  possible  I  a- 
terpretations  of  the  statutory  lanKuage,  ^d 
point  to  any  likelihood  that  state  coxtrta 
would  adopt  or  had  adopted  a  specific  mflan- 
liig.  Third,  the  validating  courts  did  not  draw 
the  obvious  distinction  between  the  fluid  »nd 
varying  standards  of  ordinary  medical  p  ac- 
t!ce,  and  the  different  standards  broi  ght 
a'x>ut  with  respect  to  induced  abortion  by  the 
variant  ethic  views  of  physicians  that  are 
compounded  by  the  threat  of  felony  punish- 
ment and  license  revocation  for  committing 
what  would  at  most  be  a  medical  misunder- 
standing In  any  other  context.  | 

VI.  Texas  Penal  Code  articles  1191-1194  \nd 
1196,  as  applied  to  impose  upon  a  ph.  isi- 
eian  the  burden  of  Pleading  and  Proving 
that   a   medical   abortion   procedure     oas 
"procured  or  attempted  by  medical  adt  ice 
for  the  purpose  of  saving  the  life  of    he 
mother,"  reverses  the  due  process  guaran- 
tee of  presumed  innocence  and  invades  i  he 
privilege  against  self-incrimination 
The  Texas  abortion  law  comes  to  this  Coi  irt 
with  a  supplementary  gloss  of  state  law  tl  at 
cannot    be    squared    with    the    Fourteen  th 
Amendment.  According  to  Veevers  v.  Sta  e, 
354  S.W.2d  161.  166  (Tex.  Crlm.  App.  196:  ). 
aid   numerous  prior  decisions,  "(1^1   Is  u  i- 
r.ecessary  for  the  State  to  allege  that  the  t  ct 
was  'unlawfully'  done."  Although  Article  11  )6 
pennlts  the  medical   procedure  of  indue  sd 
:\'x>rtlon  In  a  limited  class  of  cases,  the  Sti  te 
need  not  inquire  whether  the  exception  a  >- 
plied.  As  the  Veevers  case  held,  "(t|hls  Is  a 
separate  statute,  and  it  need  not  be  negate  d 
In  the  allegations  of  the  indictment.  It  wou;  d 
be  an  affirmative  defense  available  In  tt  e 
proper  case  to  an  accused."  Id.  at  166. 

The  import  of  the  Veevers  gloss  Is  that  a 
p'lysician  may  be  indicted  and  tried  before  a 
Jury  each  time  he  undertakes  the  medic  il 
procedure  of  induced  abortion.  It  is  up  to  hi  n 
t-i  raise  Article  1196  as  a  defense,  admit  con  i- 
r  llclty  in  the  offense,  and  prove  that  tl  le 
r'.edical  procedure  was  done  "for  the  purpo  le 
tf  saving  the  life  of  the  mother." 

Indictments  contained  In  the  record  (A. 
7  ^.  74;  Appendix  E,  E-1  to  B-9)  illustrate  tl  is 
r  ractlce.  Law  enforcement  authorities  a  'e 
r  ee  to  seek  Indictments  without  even  tl « 
bire  courtesy  of  seeUng  an  explanation  fro  a 
I'.ie  physician. 

Medical  literature  has  shown  at  least  oi  e 
ruias,  Texas  hospital  which  has  general  y 
performed  1  abortion  for  each  680  delii - 
(  "ies."*  If  this  ratio  has  been  consistent  on  a 
s  atewtde  basis,  then  the  220,000  births  In 
Texas  during  1969  >"  permit  an  inference  thJt 
tnere  were  also  324  medical  abortions  done  in 
1  3xas  hospitals.  Under  Texas  law,  the  physl 
clans,  their  cooperating  associates,  and  per  ■ 


hi^M  the  hospitals  themselves  oould  have 
been  indicted  without  warning  on  abortion 
charges  in  any  of  the  324  cases. 

ThU  Court's  decision  in  United  States  v. 
Vuitch,  402  U.S.  62  (1971).  and  the  weight 
of  authority,  support  the  contention  that 
lack  of  medical  Justification  for  the  abor- 
tion "is  an  objective  element  of  the  crime." 
Oeorge,  Current  Abortion  Laws:  Propotals 
arul  Movements  for  Reform,  17  W.  Ras.  L.  Riv. 
371,  377  (1966).  As  the  Court  In  Vuitch 
stated: 

"Certainly  a  statute  that  outlawed  only  a 
limited  category  of  abortions  but  'presumed' 
guilt  whenever  the  mere  fact  of  abortion  was 
established,  would  at  the  very  least  present 
serious  constitutional  problems  under  this 
Court's  previous  decisions  interpreting  the 
Fifth  Amendment."  402  U.S.  at  70. 

An  initial  infirmity  of  the  Veevers  rule 
Inheres  in  its  inevitable  invasion  of  the  Fifth 
Amendment  privilege  against  self-incrimina- 
tion. Veevers  requires  that  the  physician 
bring  forth  evidence  that  the  abortion  was 
necessary  to  preserve  the  patient's  'life." 
This  means  that  the  accused  physician 
stands  mute  at  penalty  of  certain  conviction 
because  of  his  faUure  to  testify.  If  he  tes- 
tifies, however,  he  must  admit  the  very  fact 
of  the  abortion,  i.e.,  complicity  in  one  ele- 
ment of  the  offense,  and  then  attempt  to 
persuade  the  Jury  that  the  second  element 
of  the  offense  was  not  present.  If  the  Jury 
finds  his  Justifications  Insufficient,  or  that 
his  "good  faith"  was  not  "good  enough,"  the 
physician  has  been  convicted  upon  his  own 
testimony.  Moreover,  if  the  Jury  had  not 
believed  the  prosecution's  evidence  that  an 
abortion  was  performed,  the  physician's  tes- 
timony could  supply  proof  from  his  own 
mouth  of  both  elements  of  the  offense. 

Leary  v.  United  States,  395  CS.  6  (1969), 
teaches  that  the  Veevers  rule  must  be  held 
to  violate  the  privilege  against  self-incrim- 
ination. In  Leary,  registration  and  payment 
under  the  Marihuana  Tax  Act  "compelled 
[an  accused)  to  expose  himself  to  a  'real  and 
appreciable'  risk  of  self-lncrlnUnatlon.  .  . 
395  U.S.  at  16.  Such  registration  "would 
surely  prove  a  significant  'link  In  a  chain' 
of  evidence  tending  to  establish  .  .  .  guilt." 
Marchetti  v.  United  States,  390  17.S.  39  48 
(1968). 

So  it  Is  with  the  Veerer*  rule.  If  the  phy- 
sician comes  forward  with  evidence  that  the 
atK>rtlon  was  necessary  for  medical  reasons, 
he  must  perforce  admit  presence  at  the 
scene,  and  performance  of  the  very  act 
charged  In  the  Indictment.  His  own  testi- 
mony will  suffice  to  corTX>borate  the  first 
element  of  the  offense,  namely,  that  he  per- 
formed the  abortion.  Not  only  will  his  own 
testimony  provide  a  "link"  in  the  chain.  It 
may  provide  both  links  to  a  two-link  chain, 
that  is,  the  entire  chain.  He  will  have  ad- 
mitted performing  the  abortion  and  the  J\u-y 
may  not  believe  his  reasons  for  Justification. 
Accordingly,  a  weak  prosecution  case  may  be 
fortlfled  and  proved  from  the  physician's 
own  testimony.  Since  Veevers  requires  that 
testimony,  the  rule  Invades  the  physician's 
privilege  against  self-incrimination.  Under 
Leary,  and  earlier  supporting  decisions,'** 
this  Is  not  permissible. 

The  Texas  felony  abortion  statute,  as  con- 
strued in  Veevers,  also  violates  the  due  proc- 
ess clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  by 
reversing  the  presumption  of  innocence.  The 
physician  must  take  the  ^urden  upon  him- 
self of  proving  that  the  abortion  was  nec- 
essary to  save  the  patient's  life.  To  under- 
take such  proof,  the  physician  must  first 
waive  any  defense  based  upon  not  having 
participated  at  all  In  the  alleged  offense.  He 
must  admit  what  the  indictment  states,  that 
he  performed  the  abortion,  and  prove  that 
the  act  was  Justified. 

A  long  line  of  decisions  by  this  Court, 
carefully  reviewed  by  the  Eighth  Circuit  en 
banc  In  Stump  -.  Bennett,  398  F.2d  ill  (8th 
Clr.   1968    (en    banc),  establishes   the  pre- 


sumtlon  of  Innocence  on  Its  constitutional 
plans.uT  As  this  Court  stated  In  Deutch  v 
United  States: 

"  'One  of  the  rightful  boasu  of  Western 
dvUlaatlon  Is  that  the  (prosecution]  has 
the  burden  of  establishing  guilt  striely  on  the 
basis  of  evidence  produced  In  oourt  and  un- 
der circumstances  assurrlng  an  accused  all 
the  safeguards  of  a  fair  procedure.'  Irving 
V.  Dowd,  366  U.S.  717,  729.  Among  these  Is 
the  presumption  of  the  defendant's  Inno- 
cence." 367  U.8.  456,  471  (1961). 

Plainly,  this  right  is  invaded  when  a  phy- 
sician can  be  convicted  solely  because  he 
performed  an  abortion,  and  without  further 
proof. 

Necessity  is  not  a  collateral  matter,  like 
self-defense.  With  respect  to  abortion,  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  procedure 
was  imdertaken  go  to  the  very  heart  of  the 
matter.  It  Is  not  every  abortion  which  the 
statute  condemns,  but  oiUy  a  special,  opaque- 
ly defined  class.  Veevers  Incorrectly  suggests 
that  the  exceptions  are  collateral  and  affir- 
mative Justifications.  In  every  physican  case, 
however,  the  center  of  the  controversy  will 
be  whether  the  abortion  in  question  fell 
within  the  exception.  Abortions  per  se  are  no 
offense.  It  Is  only  unnecessary  abortions 
which  the  statute  proscribes.  Under  a  broad 
definition  of  "life"  there  are  many  necessary 
abortions.  Under  other  definitions,  there  may 
be  more.  By  presuming  that  all  abortions 
are  legally  unnecessary,  the  State  may  con- 
vict, as  It  did  in  Veevers,  upon  no  more  than 
a  showing  persuasive  to  the  Jury,  that  the 
physician  performed  the  abortion.  It  Is  pre- 
sumed, unless  the  physician  shows  other- 
wise, that  the  abortion  was  unnecessary.  In 
other  words,  Texas  practice  resumes,  upon 
proof  of  one  elen>ent  of  the  offense,  that 
the  second  element  Is  present,  that  the  ac- 
cused is  guilty.  This  presumption  of  guilt 
cannot  stand  In  light  of  the  constitution- 
al status  of  the  presumption  of  Innocence 
under  the  due  process  clause  of  the  Fifth 
Amendment,  as  applied  through  the 
Fourteenth. 

coNCLUsioir 

For  the  reasons  stated  in  this  brief  this 
Court  should  reverse  the  lower  court's  Judg- 
ment denying  standing  to  Appellants  Doe 
and  denying  injunctive  relief,  declare  that 
the  Texas  Abortion  Statutes.  Arts.  1191.  1192, 
1193.  1194.  1196,  Texas  Pxnai,  Codb,  violate 
the  United  States  Constitution  and  remand 
with  instructions  that  a  permanent  injunc- 
tion against  enforcement  of  said  statutes  be 
entered. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Roy  Lucas,  James  Madison  Constitutional 
Law  Institute,  Four  Patchln  Place,  New  York, 
New  York  10011. 

Sarah  Weddlngton,  James  R.  Weddlngton 
709  West  14th.  Austin,  Texas  78701. 

Unda  N.  Coffee,  2130  First  Natl  Bank 
Bldg.,  Dallas,  Texas  75202. 

Fred  Bruner,  Roy  L.  Merrill,  Jr.,  Daugher- 
ty,  Bruner,  Lastelick  &  Anderson,  1130  Mer- 
cantUe  Bank  Bldg.,  DaUas,  Texas  75201,  At- 
torneys for  Appellants. 

FOOmOTXS 

'Citations  are  to  the  Single  Appendix. 

•James  Hubert  Hallford.  MX>.,  filed  his 
Application  for  Leave  to  Intervene  In  the 
Roe  case  March  19, 1970  (A.  22) . 

■The  Law,  2A  Texas  Final  Com  arts. 
1191-1194,  1196,  at  429-36  (1981),  are  set 
out  verbatim,  infra,  at  4-5. 

•Over  339,200  out-of-wedlock  chUdren 
were  bom  during  1968  in  the  United  States. 
UB.  Bttsxau  or  thi  Census,  StatUtical  Ab- 
stract of  the  United  States:  1970,  Table  58, 
at  60  (91st  ed.).  80.6%  (273.600)  of  these 
children  were  bom  to  women  between  the 
ages  of  11  and  24  years. 

*  Other  rights  asserted  by  Jane  Roe  were: 
"the  fundamental  right  of  all  women  to 
choose  whether  and  when  to  bear  children"; 
"(the]    right  to  privacy  In  the  physidan- 
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patient  rCUtlooahip":  and  tti*  "risht  to  par- 
■ooal  iMlvacy"  (A.  18).  TIm  OKlgln  and  extant 
of  these  rights  are  dlseusasd  infra. 

•  "^upp.  An>."  hereinafter  rafns  to  the 
Sup^tmeKtart  Appendix  to  Brief  of  Appo- 
ints, the  offset  bound  volume  filed  with  this 
brief. 

'UB.    BUXKAtT    OF   THX    CXNBUS,    StOttatiCOl 

Abstract  of  the  United  States:  1970.  Table  57, 
at  49  (9lsted.). 

•  While  Texas  does  not  punish  the  woman 
who  persuades  a  physician  to  abort  her,  the 
antl-abortlon  statute  Imposes  a  felony  sanc- 
tion of  up  to  five  years  for  the  physician.  2A 
Texas  Penal  Code  art.  1191,  at  429  (1961). 
Moreover,  the  physician  risks  cancellation  of 
his  license  to  practice.  12B  Texas  Civ.  Stat. 
art.  4505.  at  541  (1966);  id  art.  4606.  at  132 
(Supp.  1969-70).  Also,  the  hospital  can  lose 
its  operating  license  for  permitting  an  Illegal 
atwrtlon  within  its  facilities.  12B  Texas  Civ. 
Stat.  art.  4437f.  f  9.  at  216  (1966). 

•  Jane  Roe  and  Dr.  Hallford  had  standing 
because  they  "occupy  positions  via-A-vis  the 
Texas  Abortion  Laws  sufficient  to  differen- 
tiate them  from  the  general  public"  (A.  113). 
Also.  Dr.  Hallford  had  standing  to  raise  the 
"rights  of  his  patients,  single  women  and 
married  couples,  as  well  as  rights  of  his  own" 
(A.  113,  no.  3). 

"The  district  court  was  "satisfied  that 
there  presently  exists  a  degree  of  conten- 
tiousness between  Roe  and  Hallford  and  the 
defendant  to  establish  a  'case  of  actual  con- 
troversy' .  .  ."  (A.  114.) 

uZwlckler  v.  Koota,  389  U.S.  241,  24fr-i9 
(1967),  was  sufficient  authority  to  preclude 
abstention. 

"See  Pierce  v.  Society  of  Sisters,  268  U.S. 
510  (1925):  Ueyer  v.  Nebraska,  262  VS.  890 
(1923);  Prlnoe  v.  Massachusetts,  821  VB. 
158  (1944) ,  all  cited  by  the  district  court. 

"See  Oriswold  v.  ConnecUcut.  381  U.8.  479 
(1965). 

usee  Skinner  v.  Oklahoma,  316  U.S.  535 
(1942);  Stanley  v.  Georgia,  394  U.S.  557 
(1969). 

»  See,  e.g..  McCann  v.  Babbltz,  810  F.  Supp. 
393  (EJ).  WU.  1970)  (per  curiam);  United 
SUtes  V.  Vuitch,  305  F.  Supp.  1032  (DXt.C. 
1969);  California  v.  Belous,  71  Cal.  2d  964, 
458  P.2d  194,  SO  Cal.  Rptr.  364  (1969),  cert, 
denied,  397  U.S.  915  (1970). 

'•2A  Texas  Penal  Code  art.  1196,  at  486 
(1961). 

"Model  Penal  Code  |  230.8(3)  (Proposed 
Offlclal  Draft,  1982).  The  twelve  states  are 
Arkansas,  California,  Colorado.  Delaware, 
Oeorgla.  Kansas,  Maryland.  New  Mezloo, ' 
North  Carolina,  Oregon,  South  Carolina,  and 
Virginia.  See  generally  Roemer,  Abortion  haw 
Reform  and  Repeal;  Legislative  and  Judicial 
Developments,  61  Am.  J.  Pxtblic  Health  600 
(1971):  Supp.  App.  at  329. 

"Tletze,  United  States:  Therapeutic  Abor- 
tions, 1963-1968,  69  Stitdies  in  Familt  Plan- 
NIN0  6  (1970). 

»  Secret  Induced  abortions  are  Inherently 
Incapable  of  quantification.  Nonetheless,  one 
can  be  certain  that  the  number  Is  very  high. 
For  estimates,  see  Fisher,  Criminal  Abortion. 
In  Abortion  in  Abcesica  3-6  (H.  Rosen  ed. 
1B87);  M.  CALDxaoNX  (ed.).  AaotnoN  in  thxv 
UNrncD  SrATEs  180  (1958) :  P.  Okebabd  et  al., 
Pbeonanct,  Bixtr  and  Abobtion  136-87 
(1958);  F.  Taubsio,  Aboxtion:  BPONTAiraoxm 
AMD  Induced  26  (1936) :  Regine.  A  Study  of 
Pregnancy  Wattage,  18  Milbanx  Mxic.  Fdns 
QnAKT.  No.  4.  at  847  68  (1B85). 

"Chase.  Twelve  Month  Report  on  Abor- 
HoM  (n  New  York  City  (Health  Services  Ad- 
ministration, City  of  New  York.  June  29. 
1971). 
••/d. 
"Id. 

"Dr.  McKelvey's  basic  point  about  the 
•angers  of  pre-Llster  "medical"  care  is  weU 
teken,  although  his  figures  here  are  some- 
what inaccurate.  The  clinic  was  known  aa  the 
"Mrst  Obstetric  Clinic  at  the  Allgemelnes 
«»nkenhaus  [Oeneral  Hoq;>ltal]."  not  the 


Woman's  Clinic.  J.  Talbott,  ignas  PhiUip 
Semmelwets  (1$1$-1»$5),  in  A  BioaBAPBB:AL 
HmoKT  or  Mmcoa  660  (1070) .  The  mortal- 
ity rate  in  1846  "was  11.4%  in  the  Fliat  Divi- 
sion [physicians]  and  2.7%  in  the  Second 
Divlalon  [midwives]."  M.  at  661.  Chlorine  dis- 
infection was  used  in  1848  to  reduce  the  First 
Division  mortaUty  rate  to  "sUghUy  leas  than 
the  mortality  in  the  Secibnd  Division,"  id.. 
which  had  been  2.7%.  It  was  1861,  however, 
before  Dr.  Semmelwels  published  his  find- 
ings in  Oerman.  I.  P.  Semmet.weib,  Etiologt, 
Concept  and  Pbophtlaxis  or  childbed  Fbvkb 
(1861),  transl.  in  5  Medical  Classics  339-715 
(1941). 

"5ee  generally  H.  Robb,  Aseptic  Suxcical 
Technique  With  Especial  RxrxxENCE  to 
Otnaxcolooical  OPBaATiONS   (1875):   C.  Ha- 

ACENSEN   &    W.    LLOTD,    A.    HUNDXED  YEAXS   OF 

Medicine  (1943). 

»  "Ovariotomy"  is  the  abdominal  operation 
for  removal  of  an  ovarian  tumbor. 

••  Texas  Laws  of  1854,  ch.  49,  S  1,  at  58,  in 
3  Oamicel,  Laws  or  Texas  1502  (1898). 

"VjB.  Bureau  of  the  Census:  Statistical 
Abstracts  of  the  United  States:  1970.  TM>le 
69,  at  55  (91st  ed.). 

"•The  data  are  derived  from  surveys  by 
the  Commission  on  Professional  and  Hospital 
Activities,  In  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  which 
are  published  in  the  Professional  Activities 
Survey  (PAS)  Reporter.  Over  1,200  hospitals 
provide  the  Commission  with  data  for  more 
than  10  million  patients  per  year.  See  PAS 
Hospitals.  8  PAS  Rzpoxim  No.  1,  at  1  (Jan. 
12,  1970). 

"Appendectomy  Profile.  1968,  7  PAS  R«- 
pobtb  No.  16,  at  1-4  (Dec.  22,  1969). 

"Cholecystectomy  Mortality,  8  PAS  Rx- 
PORTxa  No.  8,  at  1  (Apr.  20,  1970). 

"T.  A  A  Profile,  8  PAS  Repobteb  No.  6 
(Mar.  9,  1970) . 

•■  Tietze,  United  States:  Therapeutic  Abor- 
tions, 1963-1968,  59  Studies  in  Familt 
Planning  6,  7  (1970). 

•>  Chase,  Txoelve  Month  Report  on  Abortiona 
in  New  York  City  (Health  Swvices  Adminis- 
tration, City  of  New  Tock.  June  29,  1971). 

•«  Id.  at  a. 

"Id. 

"  Tietze,  Abortion  Laws  and  Abortion  Prac- 
tices in  Europe,  in  V.  Advanccs  nr  Planned 
Pakenthood  194,  208  (1969)  (Prooeedlngs  of 
the  Seventh  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American 
Ass'n  of  Planned  Parenthood  Pbyslotans) . 

"  Fleck,  Some  Psychiatric  Aspects  of  Abor- 
tion. 151  J.  Nesv.  ft  MzNT.  Dts.  42  (1970);  Si- 
mon. Psychological  and  Emotional  Indica- 
tions for  Therapeutic  Abortion,  2  Sem'es  in 
PsTCH.  283  295  (1970):  MargollB,  et  al..  Ther- 
apeutic Abortion  Follow-up  Stiidy.  110  Am. 
J.  Ob.  Otn.  243  (1971);  Notman,  et  al..  Psy- 
chological Outcome  on  Patients  Baving  Ther- 
apeutic Abortions,  Pttper  presented  at  Third 
International  Congress  of  Psychoeomatlo 
Problems  in  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,  Lon- 
don, April,  1970  (Available  at  Beth  Israel 
Hosp.,  Boston,  Mass.):  Whittlngton,  Svalua- 
tion  of  Therapeutic  Abortion  as  an  Element 
of  Preventive  Psychiatry.  126  Am.  J.  Pstch. 
1224  (1970). 

••  See  Gray  v.  State,  77,  Tex.  Crlm.  221,  178 
S.W.  337  (1916):  Smith  v.  Gaffard,  31  Ala.  46 
(1857);  Hunter  v.  Wheate,  53  App.  D.C.  206 
(D.C.  Clr.  1923):  Bggart  v.  Florida,  40  Fla. 
527,  25  So.  144  (1898):  State  v.  Alcom,  7 
Idaho  699,  64  Pac.  1014  (1901);  Abrams  v. 
Fcehee,  3  Iowa  274,  66  Am.  Dec.  77  (1856): 
IiUtchell  V.  Commonwealth,  78  Ky.  204.  39 
Am.  Rep.  227  (1879):  Lamp  v.  Maryland.  67 
Md.  524,  10  AU.  298  (1887);  Smith  v.  SUte, 
33  Me.  48,  64  Am.  Dec.  607  ( 1861 ) :  Common- 
wealth V.  Bangs,  9  Mass.  387  (1812):  Evans 
v.  People,  49  N.T.  86  (1872) ;  Edwards  v.  State. 
79  Neb.  251.  112  N.W.  611  (1907):  State  v. 
Cooper,  22  N.JJi.  (2  Zab.)  62,  61  Am.  Dec. 
248  (1849):  State  V.  Til^ie,  89  Ohio  St.  86, 
106  N.E.  75  (1918):  State  v.  Ousplund,  86 
Ore.  121.  167  Pac.  1019  (1917).  appeaZ  dU- 
mUsed  per  stip..  251  U.S.  563  (1919):  MlUer 
V.  Bennet.  190  Va.  162.  66  S.S.2d  217  (1948): 


State  V.  Dickinson.  41  Wis.  299  (1877).  See 
generally  Means.  The  Law  of  New  York  Con- 
cerning Abortion  and  the  Status  of  the  Foe- 
tus, 1$$4-1968:  A  Case  of  Cessation  of  Con- 
stttutUmaUty,  14  N.YJiJ.  411  (1968)  [herein- 
after Means],  Contra:  MiUs  v.  Common- 
wealth. 13  pa.  St.  681  (I860):  WllllB  V. 
O'Brien.  151  W.Va.  628.  163  S.X.ad  178.  cert, 
denied,  389  U.S.  848  (1967);  State  v.  Slagle, 
83N.C.  630  (1880). 

•  See,  e.fir..  N.T.  H«v.  Btat.,  pt.  IV.  ch.  1.  UU 
6,  If  20-22  (1829) ;  III.  Rev.  Code,  i  46  (1827) : 
see  generally  George,  Current  Abortion  Laws: 
Proposals  and  Movements  for  Reform,  17  W. 
Res.  L.  Rev.  371  (1966);  Lucas,  Laws  of  the 
United  States,  in  I  Abobtion  in  a  CHANCDro 
Woeld  127  (R.  HaU  ed.  1970) ;  Roemer,  Abor- 
tion Law  Reform  and  Repeal:  Legislative  and 
Judicial  Developments.  61  Am.  J.  Pxtblxo 
Health  500  (1971). 

«>  Setting  out  the  New  Jersey  abortion  law 
of  1849  beside  the  1854  Texaa  law  Is  instruc- 
tive: 

"If  any  person,  with  the  Intent  to  procure 
the  miscarriage  of  any  woman  being  with 
child,  unlawfully  and  maliciously  shall  ad- 
minister to  her  or  cause  to  be  taken  by  her 
any  poison  or  other  noxious  thing,  or  shall 
use  any  Instrument  or  any  means  whatever, 
with  like  Intent  .  .  .  shall  be  piui- 
Ished  .  .  .  ."  Texas  Laws  of  1854,  Ch.  49, 
!  1,  at  58. 

"[I]f  any  person  or  persons,  maliciously  or 
without  lawful  Justification,  with  Intent  to 
cause  and  procure  the  miscarriage  of  a  woman 
then  pregnant  with  child,  shaU  administer 
to  her,  prescribe  for  her,  or  advise  or  direct 
her  to  take  or  swallow  any  poison,  drug. 
medicine  or  noxious  thing  .  .  .  ."  N.J.  Laws 
at  266  (1849). 

«  Texas  Penal  Code,  ch.  VH,  arts.  631-536 
(1867). 

"  6  Revisers'  Notes,  pt.  IV.  ch.  1.  tit.  6,  {  28. 
at  75  (1828). 

-Id.  This  significant  historical  evidence 
was  first  disclosed  in  Means,  supra  note  39, 
at  461-453. 

w  See  Ala.  Code.  14,  {  9  (1968)  (". . .  unless 
the  same  is  necessary  to  preserve  her  life  or 
health  .  .  .  .") ;  Axiz.  Rev.  Stat.  Ann.  {  13- 
211  (1966)  (". . .  unless  it  Is  necessary  to  save 
her  life  .  .  .  .");  Conn.  Gen.  Stat.  Ann.  S63- 
29  (1960)  (".  .  .  unless  the  same  Is  necessary 
to  preserve  her  life  or  that  of  her  unborn 

child "):  Fla.  Stat.  Ann.  {  782.10  (1965) 

("  .  .  .  unless  the  same  shaU  have  been 
necessary  to  preserve  the  life  of  the 
mother  .  .  .  .");  Idaho  Code  Ann.  tit.  18, 
S  601  (1948)  (".  .  .  necessary  to  preserve  her 
life  .  .  .  ."):  111.  Ann.  Stat.  ch.  38,  i  23-1 
(1970)  (".  .  .  necessary  for  the  preservation 
of  the  woman's  life.");  Ind.  Ann.  Stat.  I 
10-106  (1966)  (". . .  necessary  to  preserve  her 
llf e  .  .  .  ."):  Iowa  Code  Ann.  {  701.1  (1960) 
(".  .  .  necessary  to  save  her  life  .  .  .  .");Kt. 
Rev.  Stat.  Ann.  §  436.020  (1970)  (".  .  .  neces- 
sary to  preserve  her  life  ....");  La.  Rev. 
Stat.  {14:87  (1961)  (".  .  .  unless  done  for 
the  relief  of  a  woman  whose  life  appears  in 
perU  .  .  ."):  Me.  Rev.  Stat.  Ann.  tit.  17,  §  61 

(1966)  (".  .  .  necessary  for  the  preservation 
of  the  mother's  life  . . . .") ;  Mass.  Gen.  Laws 
Ann.  ch.  272, 1 19  (1970)  (prohibits  tuilawful 
abortions,  interpreted  by  court  to  allow  abor- 
tions by  a  surgeon  If,  ".  .  .  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  the  life  or  health  of  the 
woman."  Kudlsh  v.  Bd.  of  Registration,  248 
N.B.2d  364  (1969) ) ;  Mich.  Stat.  Ann.  I  38.309 

(1967)  (".  . .  necessary  to  preserve  the  life  of 
such  woman  .  .  .  .");  Mnnr.  Stat.  Ann.  I 
617.18  (1964)  (". . .  unless  the  same  is  neces- 
sary to  preserve  her  life  or  that  of  the  child 
with  which  she  is  pregnant  .  .  .  .");  Mma. 
Cora  Amr.  |  3233  (1966)  (".  .  .  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  the  mother's  life  ...."); 
Mo.  Bkv.  Stat.  |  659:100  (1963)  (".  .  .  un- 
less the  same  is  neoeesary  to  preserve  her  life 
or  that  of  an  unborn  child  .  .  .  .");  itaarr. 
tbn.  Coras  Ann.  |  94-^1  (1969)  (". . .  neoaa- 
sary  to  preserve  her  life  .  .  .");  Neb.  Rev. 
Stat,  f  a»-«06  (1966)  (". . .  ntrtanrj  to  pre- 
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MTve  the  Ufa  of  such  woman  . 
Rev.  Stat.  ch.  aoi.iao  (1M7)  (". 
to  preserve  her  life  or  that  of  the  chUh  with 

which  aha  to  pregnant ") ;  VM.  Rm  Stat. 

Amr.  I  888.13  (1968)  (".  .  .  unleH  by  iaaaon 
of  soma  malformation  or  of  difficult  oi  pro- 
tracted labor,  it  shall  have  been  nacesaay.  to 
praaer^e  the  Ufa  of  tha  woman  .  .  .  .")\  NJ. 
Stat.  Ann.  f  aA:87-l  (1969)  (prohibits  Abor- 
tions whan  done  maliciously  or  without 
ful  Justification;  lawful  Justification  Ihaa 
been  Interpreted  as  perhapa  being  llmltcil  to 
the  preservation  of  the  mother's  life. 
V.  Morettl,  6a  N.J.  183.  344  A.ad  499. 
denied,  393  VS.  963  (1988) ;  compare  Q 
man  v.  Coegrova.  49  NJ.  32,  337  A.3d 
(1967)):  NJ>.  Ckmt.  Codi  Ann.  {  13-: 


Xe 


(1960) 
life  .  . 
(1964) 
life  .  . 

("  .  . 
me  .  . 
(1969) 
Ufa  .  . 
(1970) 
life  .  . 
(1989) 
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nacaaaary   to   preserve    ler 
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."):  Ohio  Rst.  Code  Ann.  {  290 

("necessary  to  preserve 
.");  Okla.  Stat.  tit.  21.  I  861  (19k8) 
.  necessary  ...  to  preserve  ler 
.  .");  PJt.  Laws  Ann.  tit.  33.  |  1 163 
(".  .  .  necessary  to  preserve  per 
.  .");  R.I.  Gin.  Laws  Ann.  «  ll-B-l 
(".  .  .  necessary  to  preserve  Jher 
.  .");  S.D.  Com.  Laws  Ann.  i  23-17-1 
(".  .  .  necessary  to  preserve  par 
llfa  ....••);  TlNN.  Cods  Ann.  {  394801 
(1966)  (".  .  .  to  preserve  tha  life  ofjtha 
mother  ....");  Utah  Cods  Ann.  f  79-3-1 
(1963)  (".  .  .  necessary  to  preserva/  her 
life  .  .  .  ."):  Vt.  Stat.  Ann.  tit.  13  I  101 
(1968)  (".  .  .  necessary  to  preserva  her 
llfa  .  .  .  ."):  W.  Va.  Cods  I  61-3-8  n986) 
(".  .  .  with  the  Intention  of  saving  t(e  life 
of  such  woman  or  child  .  .  .  .") ;  Wisi  Stat. 
Ann.  I  940.04  (1968)  (".  .  .  necessary  1  .  .  to 
save  tha  life  of  the  motner  .  .  .  .");|Wto. 
Stat.  Ann.  |  6-77  (1969)  (".  .  .  n^csssiry  to 
preserve  her  life  .  .  .  ."). 

•*  Bumpass  &  Weatoff.  The  "Perfect  Vori' 
traceptive"  Population,  169  Scixncs  1177. 
1179  (1970). 

**I>ryfoos.  et  al..  Eighteen  Months  Lifer: 
Family    Planning    Services    in    the    Vn^ted 
States,   1969,  3  Pamilt  Plannino 
TTvra  No.  3.  at  39  (Apr.  1971). 

"Need  for  Subsidized  Family  Plaiining 
Services:  United  States,  Bach  State/  and 
County,  1968,  Table  I,  p.  93.  cols.  10/ *  11 
(OEO.  1968). 

**Por  discussion  of  contraceptlvel-tech- 
nlques.  efTectlveness,  and  the  full  ra  ige  of 
complex  factors  Involved,  see  generi  illy  J. 
Pm,  Sc  M.  Potts.  Contkaceptivz  Pi  actice 
(1969). 

<*The  factor  of  patient  use.  or  noa-use  Is 
always  relevant.  Well  motivated,  sophisti- 
cated users  might  have  no  failure  [with  a 
contraceptive   foam,    for   example.     I 

"  The  number  80  In  the  first  line  Indicates 
that  among  100  women  utilizing  no  con- 
traception for  one  year.  80  will  becomA  preg- 
nant. 

"  Chase.  Twelve  Month  Report  on  Abor- 
tions in  New  York  City  (June  39.  1971) 
(Health  Services  Administration.  City  sf  New 
York). 

«  71  Cal.2d  954,  963  n.  6.  458  P.3d  II  4,  199, 
BO  Cal.  Rptr.  354.  369  (1969)  ("Dr.  ielous' 
standing  to  raise  this  right  is  i  nchal- 
lenged."),  cert,  denied,  397  U.S.  915    [1970). 

"-■  McCann  v.  Babbltz.  310  P.  Supp.  2S  3  (E.D. 
Wis.)  (par  curiam),  appeal  dismiss* d,  400 
U.S.    1    (1970)     (percurlam). 

•«Doe  V.  Dunbar,  320  P.  Supp.  ia}7  (D. 
Colo.  1970) 

"  Doe  V.  Scott.  321  P.  Supp.  1385  (N.) ).  111.) , 
appeal  docketed  sub  nom.  Hanrahan  ?.  Doe, 
39  U.SX.W.  3438  (U.S.  Mar.  29.  1971)  (No 
70-10".  1971  Term) . 

••  Corkey  v.  Edwards.  322  P.  Supj .  1248 
(W.D.N.C),  appeal  docketed.  40  U  SX.W. 
3048  (U.S.  July  17,  1971)  (No.  71-81.  1971 
Term). 

»  Steinberg  v.  Brown.  331  P.  Supp.  74  (NJ>. 
Ohio  1970) . 

••  Thto  U  not  a  caaa  Ilka  HaU  v.  Bee  Is,  396 
IT.S.  48  (1968)  (par  curiam),  whara  n>  con- 
tinuing Injury  whataoarar  waa  praaant.  Nor  to 


Brocktngton  v.  Rhodes,  396  UB.  41  (1969) 
(per  c\irlam)  pertlnant.  Thara  tha  relief 
sought  was  limited  in  nature  and  rendered 
Impossible  to  grant  by  the  passage  of  time. 

**See  A.  BicKxi,,  The  Least  DANOBaoxra 
Beanch  143-66  (1963);  Note,  63  Oolum.  L. 
Rev.  106  (1963);  0>mment.  60  Calif.  L.  Rev. 
137  (1963).  For  an  excellent  general  discus- 
sion of  the  "rlpenees"  question  In  the  con- 
text of  criminal  law,  see  Note,  Declaratory 
Relief  in  the  Criminal  Law,  80  Habv.  L.  Rev. 
1490  (1967). 

••  A.  BiCKXL,  The  Least  DANOEaons  Bbancb 
149-60  (1963). 

*^Parr  Involved  an  original  petition  for 
declaratory  Judgment  by  the  State  of  Texas. 
The  petition  was  denied. 

"Art.  44.01,  Tex.  Code  Crlm.  App.,  states: 
"The  State  shall  have  no  right  of  appeal  in 
criminal  actions." 

o  In  Bokulich,  the  Court  held  that  the  Dis- 
trict Court  had  not  "abused  Its  discretion" 
In  failing  to  grant  the  Injunction;  however, 
It  then  proceeded  to  state  that  the  plain- 
tiffs' claims  could  be  raised  at  their  criminal 
trial  and  thus  the  case  was  not  a  "proper" 
one  for  injunction.  394  U.S.  at  98,  99. 

"Sea  also,  Mercer  v.  Therlot,  377  U.8.  163 
(1964):  Reece  v.  Georgia.  360  UJB.  86  (1066): 
Urle  V.  Thompson,  337  VS.  163  (1939). 

Professor  Wright  Indicates  that  while  tha 
Court  \»  severely  limited  in  its  rarlaw  of  di- 
rect appeato  under  the  Criminal  Appeato  Act, 
it  Is  not  so  limited  on  other  direct  appaato 
from  district  courts.  C.  Wright,  Handbook  of 
THE  Law  op  Pedesal  Cooets  431   (1963). 

**  The  preaant  caaa. 

«•  Babbits  V.  MeOann,  310  P.  Supp.  393  (BJ>. 
Wis.)  (per  curiam),  appeal  dismissed,  400 
VS.  1  (1970)  {per curiam). 

"Doa  V.  Soott,  331  P.  Supp.  1384  (ND. 
1971 ) ,  appeals  docketed,  sub  noms.  Hanrahan 
V.  Doa  and  Hefferman  v.  Doe,  89  UAX.W.  3438 
(U.8.  Biar.  39.  1971)  Noa.  1633,  1633,  1970 
Term;  renumbered  Noa.  70-106.  70-106.  1971 
Term). 

"People  V.  Barksdale.  Docket  No.  1  Crlm. 
9636  (Calif.  Ct.  of  Appeal.  Pirst  App.  Dlst., 
Division  1 .  Jiily  23. 1971 ) . 

•Doa  v.  Bolton.  319  P.  Supp.  1048  (NJ>. 
Oa.  1070)  (par  curiam) .  ques.  of  juris,  post- 
poned to  meriU,  91  S.  Ct.  1614  (1971)  (No. 
971.  1970  Term;  renumbered  No.  70-40.  1971 
Term). 

"Steinberg  v.  Brown.  321  P.  Supp.  741 
(WD.  Ohio.  1970). 

"  Rosen  v.  Louisiana  State  Bd.  of  Medical 
Examiners.  318  P.  Supp.  1317  (EX>.  La.  1970). 
appeal  docketed,  39  U.S.L.W.  8347  (U.S.  Not. 
37.  1970)  (No.  1010.  1070  Term;  renumbered 
No.  70-43.  1971  Term). 

'^  Corkey  v.  Edwards,  333  P.  Supp.  1348 
(WJ3.  N.C.  1971),  appeal  docketed,  40 
U.S.L.W.  3048  (U.S.  July  17,  1971)  (No.  71- 
93). 

'"  Hodgson  V.  State  of  Minnesota.  No.  43966. 
Minnesota  Supreme  Court;  State  v.  Munson, 
South  Dakota  Supreme  Court.  State  of  Kan- 
sas V.  Jamleson,  No.  46150,  Kansas  Supreme 
Court. 

'*"The  association  of  people  is  not  men- 
tioned In  the  Constitution  nor  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  The  right  to  educate  a  child  In  a 
school  of  the  parents'  choice — whether  pub- 
lic or  private  or  parochial — Is  also  not  men- 
tioned. Nor  Is  the  right  to  study  any  par- 
ticular subject  or  any  foreign  language.  Tat 
the  first  Amendment  has  been  construed  to 
Include  certain  of  those  rights."  Orlswold  v. 
Connecticut,   381    U.S.   479.   482    (1966). 

"Loving  V.  Commonwealth,  388  U.S.  1,  13 
(1967)   (alternate  ground  of  decision). 

~  Skinner  v.  Oklahoma,  316  U.S.  636,  636 
(1942). 

"Orlswold  v.  Connecticut.  881  U.S.  470 
(1968). 

"  Pierce  v.  Society  of  SUters.  368  U.S.  810 
(1936). 

» United  States  v.  Guest.  883  U.S.  748 
( 1966) .  What  was  said  by  Mr.  Justice  Stewart 
in  tliat  opinion  may  be  aptly  paraphrased  to 
apply  in  tha  praaant  oontazt: 


"Tlia  Conatitutlonal  right  [of  marital  pri- 
vacy] .  .  .  oocuplas  a  poaition  fundunental 
to  the  concept  of  our  Federal  Union.*  •  • 
(TJliat  Tight  finds  no  explicit  mention  in  the 
Constitution.  The  reaaon,  it  has  been  sug- 
gested, to  that  a  right  so  elementary  was 
conceived  from  the  beginning  to  be  .  .  . 
necessary  .  .  ."  383  VS.  at  767. 

"Justice  Douglas,  delivering  the  opinion 
of  the  Court  that  Connecticut  could  not 
constitutionally  outlaw  the  use  of  contra- 
ceptives, rtiied  upon  the  penumbras  of  spe- 
cific guarantees  In  the  Bill  of  Rights,  "formed 
by  emanations  from  those  guarantees  that 
help  give  them  life  and  substance."  381  VS. 
at  484.  Justice  Goldberg.  Joined  by  Chief 
Justice  Warren  and  Justice  Brennan.  con- 
curred, relying  upon  the  Ninth  Amendment. 
Justice  Harlan's  concurring  opinion  stated 
the  inquiry  to  be  whether  the  statute  In- 
fringed the  Due  Process  Clause  of  the  Pour- 
teenth  Amendment  by  violating  basic  values 
implicit  In  the  concept  of  liberty.  381  US. 
600.  Jvistice  White  found  that  the  law  de- 
prived plaintiffs  of  "liberty"  without  due 
process,  as  used  in  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment. 381  U.S.  602. 

"Tha  complaints  of  appellants  Invoked 
the  Jxurisdiction  of  the  district  court  under 
the  First,  Fourth.  Fifth.  Eighth,  Ninth  and 
Fourteenth  Amendments  (A.  10-11,  16-16, 
24) .  The  district  court  confined  its  consider- 
ation to  the  Ninth  Amendment  and  vague- 
ness arguments  and  did  not  pass  upon  the 
"array  of  constitutional  arguments"  (A.  116). 
Appellants  have  choeen  in  this  brief  to  stress 
the  application  of  the  First,  Ninth,  and  Four- 
teenth Amendments.  However,  the  argu- 
ments relating  to  application  of  other 
Amendments  and  particularly  the  Eighth 
Amendment,  are  well  developed  in  the  Brief 
Amicus  Curiae  filed  in  this  case  by  Attorney 
Nancy  Stearns.  Brief  Amicus  Curiae  on  Be- 
half of  New  Women  Lawyers,  Women's  Health 
and  Abortion  Project,  Inc.,  National  Abortion 
Coalition,  at  34  et  seq.  (Eighth  Amendment). 

"Basic  Documents  op  the  Woklo  Health 
Oeganization  1  (Geneva  1969  ed.).  See  also 
Curran,  The  Right  to  Health  in  National  and 
International  Law,  284  New  Eno.  J.  of  Medi- 
cine 1258  (1971). 

"  Public  Law  89-749. 

•*  See  Brief  Amid  Curiae  tor  Planned  Par- 
enthood Federation  of  America.  Inc.  and 
American  Association  of  Planned  Parenthood 
Physicians,  at  22-24. 

■Brodle,  Martial  Procreation,  40  Obe.  L. 
Rev.  245.  256  (1970). 

"For  a  discussion  of  the  Impacts  of  preg- 
nancy on  women  see  Brief  Amid  Curiae  or 
Behalf  of  New  Women  Lawyers,  Women's 
Health  and  Abortion  Project.  Inc..  National 
Abortion  Action  Coalition  filed  herein  by 
Nancy  Stearns  as  follows:  employment,  at 
17-21.  27-38:  education,  at  31-33;  responsl- 
bllity  for  the  child,  at  30-80;  emotional,  at 
38-43. 

"  See  Brief  Amid  Curiae  for  Planned 
Parenthood  Federation  of  America.  Inc.  and 
American  Association  of  Planned- Parenthood 
Physicians  filed  herein.  "The  Facts  About 
Contraception."  pp.  13-31. 

"  See  Lamm  ft  Davison.  Abortion  Reform, 
1  Yale  Ret.  L.  ft  Soc^  Action,  No.  4.  at  55. 
58-69  (Spring  1971). 

"Tom  C.  Clark.  Religion,  Morality  and 
Abortion:  A  Constitutional  Appraisal,  3 
Loyola  Univ.   (L.A.)    L.  Rrv.  1.  9  1969). 

"B-g..  Doe  V.  Bolton,  319  P.  Supp.  1048 
(ND.  Oa.  1970)  (per  curiam),  ques.  of  juris. 
postponed  to  meriU,  91  S.  Ct.  1614  (1071) 
(No.  971,  1970  Term;  renumbered  No.  70-40, 
1971  Term);  Doe  v.  Scott,  321  P.  Supp.  1384 
(N.D.  m.) ,  appeals  docketed  sub  noms.  Han- 
rahan V.  Doe  and  Heffernan  v.  Doe,  39 
U.SIi.W.  3438  (U.S.  Mar.  29,  1971)  (Nos.  1633, 
1633,  1070  Term;  renumbered  Noa.  70-106. 
7O-106.  1971  Term) ;  Babblta  v.  MeCann.  310 
F.  Supp.  303  (B.D.  Wto.)  (par  curiam),  ap- 
peal dismissed,  400  UjB.  1  (1070)  (par 
curiam) ;  California  ▼.  Balous,  71  Oal.  3d  964, 
488,  PML  104,  80  Cat.  ttptr.  864  (1060),  oett. 
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denied,  807  UJS.  016  (1970):  Paopla  ▼.  Barks-  As  Professor  Amstardsm  stated  in  hto  sz- 

dgle, Cal.  App.  8d , Cal.  tanslTs  study  of  Faguansas,  "oommon-law 

Bptr. ,  1  Crim.  9366  (Calif.  Dtot.  Ct.  tanns  may  liava  no  mors  fflnmlnating  oUrlty 

Mh>.  July  32,  1971):  oontra,  Oorksy  y.  Id-  to  tha  layman  offandw  than  the  neologisms 

wards,  333  P.  Sopp.  1348  (WJ>.  VjO.  1071).  of  BonssnL  . . ."  Amstscdam.  supra,  note  186. 

appeal  docketed.  40  UJ3X.W.  3048  (UjO.  July  100  U.  Pa.  L.  Ret.  at  84. 

17,  1971)    (No.  71-03);  Rosen  t.  Louisiana  "•See.  94f^  Ksyishlan  t.  Bagants.  388  UjB. 

Bute  Bd.  of  Medical  Examlnars.  818  P.  Supp.  8880  (1067) :  Raggett  ▼.  Bullitt.  877  UJB.  880 

1317    (EJ>.  La.   1970),  appeal  docketed.  80  (1064). 

U.SJ<.W.  3347  (U.S.  Nov.  37.  1970)  (No.  1010,  "•Lanaatta  t.  Maw  Jersey.  806  VS.  481 

1970   Term:    ranumbarad    No.    70-43.    1071  (1080). 

Term).  "■  Orlswold  t.  Connecticut.  881  UjB.  470, 

"HaU.  "Abortion  in  American  Hospitato."  486  (1068). 

67  Am.  J.  Pub.  Health  1933,  1934  (1067).  >"MAAOP   ▼.  Button.   871   UjB.  416.   488 

-See  Brief  AmUH  Curiae  tor  Planned  Par-  (1068). 

enthood  Federation  of  America,  Inc.   and  "'Tom  O.  Clark.  Religion.  Morality,  and 

American  Association  of  Planned  Parenthood  Abortiafn:  A  Oonatltutkmal  Appnitat.  3  Lot- 

Physlclans,  at  33-34.  ola  Univ.  (LJL)  L.  Rev.  1,  7  (1060)   (hare- 

"  There  were  8  deaths  in  over  160,000  abor-  after  "Clarit"] . 

tioDS  durmg  the  first  eleven  months,  a  rata  "■  lletae.    Maternal    Morality    Associated 

at  6.3  per  100,000.  Chase.  Twelve  Month  Re-  With  Legal  Abortton.  Prooaadings  ct  tha  Fifth 

port  on  Abortions  in  New  York  City  (June  International  Confaranoa  on  Planned  Parent- 

39,  1971)    (Health  Services  Administration,  hood  34  (Oct.  1066)   (Tokyo). 

City  of  New  York).  The  1969  morUlity  rata  >"HaU.  Abortion  in  American  BospltaU.  87 

for  tonsiUectomy  in  the  United  SUtaa  waa  Am.  J.  Pub.  Health  1933,  1936  (1967).  Dr. 

6.3  per  100,000.  T&A  Profile,  8  Peofxssional  HaU  continues: 

AcnvrriEs   Subvet    (PAS)    Repobtee   No.   8  "The  Tiotlm  of  all  thto  confusion  to,  of 

(Mar.  9, 1970) .  course,  tha  American  female  . . .  [S]he  must 

"  Abortion,  If  the  woman  consented  to  pun-  find  Doctor  X  in  hospital  Y  with  policy  Z 

isbable  by  confinement  In  the  penitentiary  in  order  to  liave  it  done."  Id. 

tot  not  less  tlian  two  nor  more  than  five  j^r  a  vivid  illustration  of  the  variations 

years.  2A  Tex.  Pen.  Code  art.  1191   (1961).  among  hospitato  in  assessing  the  legality  of 

The  punishment  for  miu-der  Is  death  or  con-  therapeutic  abortion  on  a  given  set  of  facts, 

flnement  in  the  penitentiary  for  life  or  for  see  the  questionnaire  study  and  analysto  of 

any  term  of  years  not  less  than  two.  3A  Tex  reaulta  in  Packer  ft  Oampall,   Therapeutic 

Pen.  Code  art.  1357  (1961).  Abortton;  A  Problem  in  Law  and  Medicine. 

"Although  parents  of  stillborn  or  mlscar-  11  Stan.  L.  Ret.  417,  438  (1960).  Tlia  study. 

rled  fetuses,  have  recovered  under  wrongful  directed  to  39  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  and 

death  sUtutes  In  some  states.  It  Is  very  likely  Loa  Angalea  hoq;>ltato  (id.,  at  p.  438)  based 

that  what  Is  really  being  compensated  to  the  on   hypothetical    cases   involving   pregnant 

"mental  anguish"  of  the  parents.  Pxosseb.  woman  seeking  abortions,  yielded  tbe  follow- 

Tobts  SS  105.  715  (3nd  ed.  1955) .  The  general  ing  resvUta  (id.,  at  p.  444) : 

subject  of  civil  law  treatment  of  the  fetus 

Is  exhaustively  treated  In  Gordon.  The  Vn-  Hospital  Would  Perforin 

bom  Plaintiff,  63  Mich.  L.  Rev.  679  (1968),  Authors'  Evilus-                AlMrtion 

and  Lamm  ft  Davison,  AbortUm  Reform.  1  lio"  <>•  Legality  of — 

Yale  Rev.  op  Law  ft  Soc.  Action  55  (1971).        C«se  Wo.  Abortion ^"  "° 

"  Section  1  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment     ' " 

of  the  United  SUtea  ConstltuUon  refers  to       1 Y« 21  1 

"All    persons   bom    or   naturaliaed   in   the      \ Jj" '5  ;| 

United  Statea "  There  are  no  oases  which       \ {|S 15  7 

hold    that    fetuses    are    protected    by    tha  i  ".'".'.'.''...  }io'.. ..'...'.....-.              8                13 

Fourteenth  Amendment.  i." '—-  No S  1* 

"  "Potential  lUa"  to  used  here  in  tha  sense      J J" ^\  1* 

that  each  living  person  has  a  Ufa  "potential"       9 Prob.V«.'."."IlIl  10  U 

in  the  futture  which  may  or  may  not  ba  va'.V..........  M«ybe...""I."..             17                 « 

realized  (I.e..  the  person  may  die  in  the  next     111 No 1  20 

few  moments  or  live  "x"  number  of  years). 

When  speaking  of  the   "potential   life"   of  uoQuttmacher,  Therapeutic  Abortion.- r?ie 

the  mother  being  destroyed,  not  only  to  an  Doctor's  Dilemma,  21  J.  Mt.  Sinai  Hobp.  Ill 

actual  cessation  of  brain  waves  included,  but  (1954). 

damage  to  her  health,  emotional  security  u^Materlato  from  medical  and  psychiatric 

and  happiness — all  things  which  may  result  literature  which  iUustrate  the  wide-ranging 

from  an  unwanted  pregnancy,  in  effect  those  interpretations  of  language  in  laws  on  abor- 

thlngs  which  can  destroy  life  whUe  leaving  tlon,  and  the  sometimes  arbitrary  implemen- 

a  living  organism.  tatlon  of  these  laws  include  the  foUowing 

"See  generally,  Amsterdam,  The  Void  for  authorities: 
Vagueness  Doctrine,  109  U.  Pa.  L.  Ret.  67  (1)  M.  Caloebone,  (ed.).  Abobtion  in  the 
(1960);    CoUings,    VnoonsUtutUmal    Vncer-  united  States  34-36.  62  (1968): 
tointy — An    Appraisal,    40    Cobn.    L.Q.    108  "(N]ecesslty  as  a  sine  qua  non  of  perform- 
(1955);  Algler,  Legislation  in  Vague  or  Oen-  ing  an  abortion  .  .  .  leaves  the  doctor's  po- 
eral  Terms,  31  Mich.  L.  Rev.  881    (1038):  slUon    perUous    and    uncertain.  *  *  *  The 
Freund.    The    Use  of  Indefinite   Terms  <n  current  laws  provide  no  accurate  criteria  by 
Statutes,  30  Yale  VJ.  487  (1031):  Note,  63  which  the  doctor  can  govern  bis  actions." 
Habv.  L.  Ret.  77  (1048).  (2)   White.  Induced  Abortions:  A  Survey 

"ConnaUy   v.   General   Construction  Co..  of  their  Psychiatric  ImplicatioTis,  Complica- 

269  UJ8.  386,  381  (1926).  tions,  and  Indications,  24  Tex.  Reps,  op  Bi- 

>"  United  SUtes  v.  Reese,  93  U.S.  314,  331  ologt  ft  Medicine  531,  641  (1966) : 

(1876).  "[TJhe   enormous   varlabUlty   In   the   fre- 

>"Asbton  T.  Kentucky,  384  U.S.  196,  300  quency  of  therapeutic  abortions  from  one 

(1966)     (ancient    common    law    offense    of  hospital  to  another  .  .  .  must  surely  reflect, 

"criminal  Ubel"  void  for  uncertainty).  more  than  anything  else,  differences  in  the 

"•  Lansetta  v.  New  Jersey,  306  VS.  461, 484-  personal  values,  religious  beUefs.  and  social 

66  (1939);  ChampUn  Refining  Co.  v.  Corpor-  ideology  of  the  staffs  of  the  respective  hos- 

atlon  Comm'n.  386  VS.  310,  343-48   (1933).  pltato  about  the  matter  of  abortion." 

See  aUo,  United  SUtas  v.  Evans.  833  VS.  488  (3)    R.   H.   Schwabz,  Septic  Abobtion    11 

(1948),  in  which  the  sUtute  had  been  passed  (1968): 

In  1917;    and  Olacoio  v.  Pennsylvania,  883  "The  legal  status  of  abortion  varies  not 

U£.  399  (1966).  In  Which  the  statute  had  only  throughout  the  world  but  from  state  to 

been  passed  in  1860.  Btat«.  Interpretation  and  enforcement  differ 


from  community  to  community;  professional 
aasaasment  varies  from  hospital  to  hospital, 
and  from  physician  to  physleian." 

(4)  OaoTTP  FOB  the  Adtancxmext  op  Pst- 
chiat*t,  the  Rioht  to  Abobtion:  A  Pst- 
cHiATBic  View  40  (Comm.  on  Law  ft  Psychia- 
try, 1070) : 

"[T)he  rate  of  therapeutic  abortion  varies 
dramatically  from  hoq;>ital  to  hospital  within 
a  state,  even  though  au  are  supposedly  gov- 
erned by  the  sams  stetutas." 

In  addition  to  tha  above  authoritlea,  who 
stress  Tarlations  from  place-to-plaoe  and 
parson-to-person,  much  reaaar^  and  analy- 
sto has  examined  some  of  the  many  reasons 
why  physicians  and  psychUtrista  have  dlfll- 
cttlty  with  tha  statutes,  mdudlng  specific 
aspecta  of  oonfuslon: 

(6)  Ryan.  Humane  Abortion  Laws  and  the 
Health  Needs  of  Society,  17  W.  Res.  L.  Ret. 
424.  431  (1966): 

"Distinctions  between  physical  and  mental 
health  are  meanlnglaas  in  terms  of  modem 
medical  thinking.  Health  cannot  be  divorced 
from  socio-economic  factors  which  Influence 
people's  lives  since  health  to  a  product  of 
these  conditions." 

(6)  White,  supra  no.  (3).  at  682: 

"[TJhere  are  no  generally  accepted  poUcles. 
Uttle  or  no  sjTEtematlcally  gathered  data,  and 
remarkably  few  well  and  objectively  substan- 
tiated polnta  of  view  among  psycblatrlsta 
about  'legally'  or  'Uleg;aUy'  induced  abor- 
tions." 

•  (7)  Pike.  Therapeutic  Abortion  and  Mental 
Health,  111  Calif.  Med.  318.  319  (Oct.  1969). 

"One  of  the  controversial  aspects  of  the 
situation  to  the  undeniable  effect  of  soclo- 
loglcM  factors  on  an  individual's  mental 
health.  The  stress  and  consequences  of  an 
unwanted  pregnancy  as  they  affect  mental 
health  must  be  determined  for  an  Individual 
patient,  taking  Into  consideration  her  total 
life  situation.  Factors  such  as  martial  status, 
family  support,  economic  conditions,  sub- 
cultural  attitudes  toward  the  pregnancy,  and 
personaUty  structure  aU  contribute  toward 
her  ability  to  maintain  and  complete  her 
pregnancy  without  damage  to  her  mental 
functioning. 

The  new  law  requires  physicians  to  make 
Judgments  that  are  difficult  to  make,  im- 
possible to  prove  and  of  crucial  importance 
to  the  patient's  welfare  and  the  welfare  of 
those  dependent  on  her  and  intimately  in- 
volved with  her." 

(8)  Sir  Dugald  Balrd,  The  Obstetrician  and 
Society,  60  Am.  J.  Public  Health  628,  635 
(1970). 

"[E]ven  in  a  basically  stable  woman,  emo- 
tional health  and  subsequently  physical 
health  can  be  undermined  by  adverse  social 
conditions:  for  example,  substandard  hous- 
ing, overcrowding,  Illness  in  other  children, 
elderly  or  bedridden  parents,  alcoholic  hus- 
band, and  economic  necessity  for  the  mother 
to  work  outalde  the  home." 

(9)  Thompson,  Cowen  ft  Berrto,  Therapeu- 
tic Abortion:  A  Two-Year  Experience  in  One 
Hospital,  213  J_AJrf.A.  991,  994  (1970)  : 

"Psychiatric  and  socioeconomic  problema 
are  so  Intertwined  that  It  is  difficult  for  the 
Therapeutic  Abortion  Board  to  extract  tha 
relevant  data  in  order  to  make  a  Just  and 
lawful  decision.  ...  In  light  of  the  previous- 
ly stated  vagueness  of  the  law.  the  evaluation 
of  the  patient  for  psychiatric  indications  has 
been  one  of  our  major  problems." 

(10)  Moyers.  Abortion  Laws:  A  Study  in 
Social  Change.  7  San  Diego  L.  Ret.  237.  341 
(1970) : 

"Although  some  hospitals  In  the  state  hSTe 
done  away  with  the  requirement,  most  com- 
mittees stlU  require  psychtotric  consultation 
when  a  request  for  abortion  to  presented  on 
thto  (mental  health]  ground." 

"*  Constitution  of  tlie  World  Health  Or- 
ganization, In  Basic  IXxtoments  op  the 
WoBLo  Health  Oeganization  1  (Geneva  1969 
ed.). 
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"^Orlswold  V.  Connecticut,  381  US.  479 
(1966),  at  least  implies  that  such  a  n  <iulre- 
ment  would  violate  tbe  patient's  rlfbt  of 
privacy,  but  Connecticut,  for  obvloia  rea- 
sons, made  no  such  contention. 

"•  Hall,  Therapeutic  Abortion,  Steril  nation 
and  Contracepttion,  91  Aic.  J.  Obstt  kics  & 
Otnxcoloot  618,  634-26,  Table  VI,  line  3 
(19fl6):  Supp.  App.  at  403. 

"*U.S.  BmxAU  or  thk  Cxubvb,  Stttiitical 
Abstract  0/  the  United  States:  1970,  T  Me  67. 
at  49  (91st  ed.) 

^See.  e.g.,  Haynes  v.  United  SUtsa,  390 
U.S.  86  (1968) ;  Tot  v.  United  State*,  S  19  U.S. 
463  (1943). 

>^' Authorities  recognizing  tbe  ooutltu- 
tlonal  status  of  tbe  presumption  of  Inz  ocence 
go  back  to  Cimunlngs  v.  Missouri,  71  U.S.  (4 
WaU.)  377,  328  (1866).  See  aUo  United  States 
V.  Romano,  382  U.S.  136,  139-44  (1966)  (pres- 
ence at  still  does  not  Justify  Inference  that 
accused  possesses  or  controls  the  still): 
Spelser  v.  Randall,  367  UJ3.  613.  >26-36 
(1968):  MorlBsette  v.  United  States,  34  2  U.S. 
346.  274-76  (1962):  Morrison  v.  Call)  ornla. 
301  U.S.  82  (1934). 

I  In  tbe  Supreme  Court  of  tbe  United  States — 
October  Term.  1971 — Nos.  70-18  and 
Motion  for  Pexicission  To  Filk 
Bkief  Amictts  Curiak  on  BKHAI.r 
Women    Lawyers.   Women's   Hbalt^ 
Abortion  Project,  Inc..  National 
Action  Coalition 

Jane  Roe,  et  al.,  appellants  vs.  Henry  t7ade. 
appellee. 

Mary  Doe.  et  al..  appellanU  vs.  Artl  ur  K. 
Bolton,  appellee. 

motion  for  permission  to  file  brief  a  Miens 

CURIAE  AND  TO  PARTICIPATE  IN  ORAL  ARO<  KENT 

Amid,  the  New  Women  Lawyers,  tb  i  Wo- 
men's Health  and  Abortion  Project,  In !.  and 
the  Women's  National  Abortion  Action  Coali- 
tion, by  their  undersigned  counsel  liereby 
move  this  Court  for  permission  to  fle  the 
annexed  Brief  Amicus  Curiae  in  the  i  ibove- 
captloned  cases  and  to  participate  l:i  oral 
argument. 

Amid  have  requested  permission  of  t  he  at- 
torneys for  the  parties  to  tile  the  ainesed 
brief  but  have  not  yet  received  responsa  from 
all  of  them.  T 

Amid  have  set  forth  tbe  reasons  wny  they 
seek  to  file  a  brief  amicus  curiae  and  w]  ly  they 
feel  their  brief  would  be  of  special  ass  stance 
to  the  Court  in  the  statement  of  Intei  »t,  ac- 
companying their  motion.  Amid  belle  ?e  they 
have  raised  aspects  of  the  constltuti(  nal  is- 
sues iMfore  this  court  hitherto  unespl  wed  by 
tbe  parties. 

Any  decision  by  this  Court  In  the  tw )  cases 
before  it  will  deeply  affect  tbe  lives  of  more 
than  half  the  citizens  of  this  country. I  Xmici 
are  aware  that  this  Court  has  treated  Vmited 
aspects  of  the  question  of  abortion  befq 
recognize  the  competence  of  the  cou| 
the  above-captloned  cases.  Nonetbeles 
the  gravity  of  the  question  of  a  womanjt 
to  abortion,  aspects  of  which  are  being 
de  novo  before  this  Court,  and  given 
that  some  decisions  of  this  Court  have  | 
on  arguments  raised  by  an  amicus 
amid  believe  their  participation  in  oral  argu- 
ment could  be  of  assistance  to  this  Cdurt  in 
determining  tbe  sensitive  and  complexllssues 
before  it. 

Therefore  amid  respectfully  urge  this  Court 
to  grant  their  motion  and  permit  them  to  file 
the  requested  brief  amicus  and  parttcli  ate  In 
the  oral  argument  of  the  cases  of  iloe  vTwade 
and  Doe  v.  Bolton. 


STATEMENT    OF   INTEREST 

During  the  past  two  years  the  quest 
the  constitutionality  of  abortion  laws— bf 
right  of  a  woman  to  control  her  own 
and  life — has  become  one  of  the  most 
Ing  issues  for  women  throughout  the 
try.  As  women  bave  become  aware 
myriad  levels  of  unconstitutional  dlaijrlml- 
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nation  they  face  dally,  they  have  become 
mo«t  acutely  aware  of  the  primary  role  which 
restrictions  on  abortions  plays  in  that  dls- 
crimlation.  As  a  result,  women  throughout 
tbe  country  have  become  determined  to  free 
tbemselve*  of  tbe  crippling  and  unconsti- 
tutional restrictions  on  their  Uvea.  As  a 
major  part  of  their  efforts,  thousands  of 
women  bave  sought  and  continue  to  seek  the 
aid  of  federal  and  state  courts  In  their  chal- 
lenges to  abortion  statutes.  In  New  Ym-k 
State,  more  than  three  hundred  persons,  pri- 
marily women  sued  to  bave  their  state  laws 
declared  unconstitutional.  AbramovHcz  v. 
Lefkovfltz.  69  Civ.  4469  (S.DJf.Y.)  dismissed 
as  moot  on  July  1,  1970  when  the  New  York 
State  Statute  went  Into  effect  permitting 
the  performance  of  abortions  up  to  twenty- 
four  weeks  of  pregnancy.  In  New  Jersey  more 
than  one  thousand  women  sought  the  aid 
of  the  federal  courts.  Abromowitz  v.  Kugler, 
431-1970  D.N.J. .  argued  in  E>ecember.  1970, 
and  awaiting  decision.  In  Pennsylvania  again 
well  over  one  thousand  persons,  most  of 
whom  were  women,  similarly  sought  the  aid 
of  the  court  in  Ryan  v.  Spector,  70-3627. 
E.DJ>a.  See  also  Connecticult.  where  868 
women  sued  in  Aberle  v.  Market,  Civ.  Action 
#14391  D.  Conn.  (May  14.  1971),  dlsmlned. 
presently  on  appeal;  and  Rhode  Island,  where 
over  one  hundred  took  similar  action  In 
Women  of  Bhode  Island  r.  Israel,  Clv.  Action 
#4606  (D.RJ.)  In  which  a  three  judge  court 
has  been  convened.* 

Similar  efforts  to  challenge  tbe  abortion 
laws  of  their  states  are  being  developed  by 
women  in  other  states  throughout  the  coun- 
try. These  women  have  sought  the  assistance 
of  the  federal  courts  because  of  the  degree 
to  which  restrictions  on  the  availability  of 
abortion  bave  crippled  and  even  destroyed 
their  own  lives  and  lives  of  many  other 
women. 

The  organizations  listed  below  share  tbe 
concern  of  these  thousands  of  women  who 
have  sought  the  assistance  of  tbe  courts. 
Kacb  of  tbe  groups  has  a  particular  con- 
cern to  see  that  these  unconstitutional  bur- 
dens and  restrictions  on  a  woman's  life  be 
removed. 

The  issues  raised  by  tbe  Texas  and  Geor- 
gia cases  presently  before  this  Court  are  not 
local  but  national  issues.  The  problems  raised 
by  restrictive  abortion  laws  are  problems  of 
millions  of  pregnant  women.*  * 


•These  actions  by  women  are  only  a  por- 
tion of  the  sweeping  challenges  on  the  abor- 
tion laws  of  this  country  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  last  two  years.  The  following  Is 
a  partial  list  of  such  cballenges.  California 
V.  Belous.  80  Cal.  Rptr.  354  (1969),  cert,  de- 
nied, 397  U.S.  915  (1970);  People  v.  Robb. 
No.  149005  and  159061.  Munlc.  Ct..  Orange 
Co.  Cal.  (Jan.  9.  1970);  Babbits  v.  McCann, 
310  P.Supp.  393  (E.D.  Wis..  1970).  remanded 
91  S.Ct.  1375  (1971);  Kennan  v.  Nichol.  71- 
C-118  (W.D.Wisc.);  Hodgson  v.  Randall,  7 
Cr.  L.  3186.  affirmed.  91  S.Ct.  1656  (1971); 
Hodgson  v.  Minnesota,  cert,  denied.  41  S.Ct. 
1666  (1971):  Doe  V.  Scott.  Clv.  Action  No. 
70  C  396  (E.D.ni.);  Rosen  v.  Louisiana  State 
Board  of  Medical  Examiners,  318  P.Supp.  1317 
(1970).  upholding  the  constitutionality  of 
the  Louisiana  statute.  Cassibry,  J.,  dissent- 
ing. Rogers  v.  Dan  forth,  Clv.  Action  No. 
18360-3  W.D.Miss..  dismissed  September  10. 
1970;  Steinberg  v.  Rhodes.  C-70-289.  W.D. 
Ohio;  Doe  v.  Dunbar,  Civ.  Action  No.  C- 
2402.  D.Colo.;  South  Dakota  v.  JIfU'-son.  Cir- 
cuit Ct.,  Pennington  Cty.  S.D..  April  20,  1970; 
Walsingham  v.  Florida,  No.  40.210  (Sup.Ct. 
Fla..  July  12,  1971). 

**  There  are  three  basic  types  of  laws  used 
throughout  the  United  States  to  prevent  the 
performance  of  abortion,  laws  permitting 
the  performance  of  abortion,  a)  only  when 
necessary  to  save  the  life  of  the  woman,  b) 
when  necessary  to  preserve  her  life  and 
health  and  c)  the  "reform  type  law  which 
permits   abortion    for   reasons   of   life    and 


Therefore.  Amid  have  drawn  on  cases  and 
statutes  throughout  the  country  in  order  to 
aid  this  Court  In  deeply  and  fully  undar- 
standlng  the  problem  before  It. 

The  New  Women  Lawyers  is  an  unincor- 
porated membership  association  of  women 
lawyers  and  law  students  In  tbe  New  Yoit 
City  area. 

Amongst  its  purposes  Is  to  work  through 
tbe  courts  to  redress  the  discrimination  and 
oppression  which  women  face  under  the 
law. 

As  women  lawyers  and  law  students  amid 
are  both  members  of  the  class  whose  Inter- 
ests are  before  this  Court  and  advocates  for 
that  class.  Therefore,  amid  bave  special  In- 
sight Into  the  problems  and  Issues  presented 
in  the  two  abortion  cases  which  may  be  of 
assistance  to  the  Court. 

The  Women's  Health  and  Abortion  Proj- 
ect. Inc..  is  a  non-profit  corporation  in  the 
State  of  New  York  which  grew  out  of  the 
challenge  to  tbe  constitutionality  of  the 
former  New  York  abortion  statute.  Amongst 
the  purposes  of  the  Project  is  to  counsel,  and 
provide  information  to  women  concerning 
family  planning  and  abortion  without  fee 
Since  the  liberalized  New  York  abortion  law 
went  into  effect  on  July  1.  1970.  the  Project 
has  counseled  thousands  of  desperate  women 
from  across  the  country  who  came  to  New 
York  seeking  abortions.  The  women's  Health 
and  Abortion  Project  therefore  has  particu- 
lar concern  for  and  understanding  of  the 
problems  of  women  in  need  of  abortion  and 
is  particularly  concerned  with  the  infringe- 
ment of  women's  rights  by  laws  such  at 
those  of  Georgia  and  Texas  restricting  the 
availability  of  abortion  to  women. 

The  Women's  National  Abortion  Action 
Coalition  is  a  coalition  of  women's  groups 
and  individual  women  throughout  the  coun- 
try who  have  united  In  efforts  to  eliminate 
all  abortion  laws.  Many  of  the  individual 
women  within  tbe  Coalition  are  plaintiffs  In 
class  action  litigation  challenging  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  abortion  laws  of  their 
own  states.  Many  others  work  with  preg- 
nancy counseling  groups  and  are  members  of 
women's  groups  whose  prime  concern  is  the 
elimination  of  discriminatory  laws  such  as 
abortion  laws. 

Therefore,  tbe  Coalition  Is  particularly 
concerned  about  the  Issues  presented  In  the 
two  cases  before  this  Court,  and  well  suited 
to  understand  and  present  to  this  Court,  to 
tbe  fullest  extent,  the  tolls  which  these  laws 
take  on  the  lives  of  women. 

Amid  believe  that  their  special  perspec- 
tive on  the  constitutional  issues  before  this 
Court  will  be  of  assistance  to  this  Court  In 
Its  deliberations  on  one  of  today's  most  sen- 
sitive Issues — an  issue  of  overwhelming  im- 
portance to  more  than  60%  of  the  nation's 
population.  Amid  bave  sought  to  present 
aspects  of  tbe  Issue  involving  tbe  constitu- 
tional rights  of  women  which  they  t>elleve 
have  not  been  treated  by  tbe  parties  to  this 
litigation  or  by  other  amlci  such  as  the 
manner  in  which  the  challenged  Texas  and 
Georgia  statutes  deprive  women  of  their 
rights  to  life,  liberty  and  the  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws  guaranteed  by  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  and  the  degree  to  which 
they  constitute  cruel  and  usual  punishment 
in  violation  of  the  Eighth  Amendment  to 
tbe  Constitution. 

Amid,  therefore,  urge  this  Court  to  ac- 
cept their  Brief  Amicus  in  the  hope  that  it 
will  be  of  assistance  in  unravelling  the  cru- 
cial constitutional  issues  before  this  Court. 


health,  as  well  as  when  the  fetus  resulted 
from  rape,  Incest  or  when  there  is  a  likeli- 
hood of  fetal  deformity,  etc.  In  discussing 
the  constitutional  infirmities  of  abortion 
laws,  amlci  have  not  distinguished  amongst 
the  different  types  of  laws  because  regard- 
less of  their  wording  their  effect  has  all  been 
the  same — to  deny  an  abortion  to  nearly 
every  woman  who  wishes  one. 
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This  Is  a  brief  Amicus  In  svq>i>ort  of  ac- 
tions challenging  the  constitutionality  of 
the  abortion  statutes  of  OeorgUi,  Qeorgla 
Code  Annotated  I  26-1201  et  teq.  (1969) ;  and 
Texas.  Texas  Penal  Code  ArUdes  1101,  1102, 
1193,  1104  and  1106.  The  Texas  statute  per- 
mits abortion  only  when  necessary  to  pre* 
serve  the  life  of  the  pregnant  woman.  Under 
the  Georgia  statute  a  woman  may  obtain  an 
abortion  only  with  the  approval  of  a  com- 
mittee of  doctors  where  tbe  abortion  Is 
necessary  to  preserve  her  life  or  health,  or 
when  the  pregnancy  resulted  from  npe,  or 
would  result  in  a  deformed  child. 

Amid  have  argued  that  both  statutes  are 
void  in  that  they  violate  the  most  basic  con- 
stitutional rights  of  women. 

First,  the  Texas  and  Georgia  statutes  and 
other  statutes  which  restrict  the  availability 
of  abortion,  deny  to  women  their  right  to 
ccmtrol  and  direct  their  lives  and  bodies  as 
protected  by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment's 
guarantees  of  life  and  liberty.  Amlci  have 
attempted  to  set  forth  for  this  Court  the 
manner  in  which  the  status  of  pregnancy 
and  motherhood  severely  restricts  the  life 
of  a  woman  the  way  in  which  an  unwanted 
pregnancy  can  unalterably  change  and  even 
destroy  her  life. 

Amlci  have  next  shown  that  despite  the 
fact  that  both  man  and  woman  are  responsi- 
ble for  any  pregnancy,  it  is  the  woman  who 
bears  the  disproportionate  share  of  the  de 
fure  and  d«  ftusto  burdens  and  penalties  of 
pregnancy,  child  birth  and  child  rearing. 
Thus,  any  statute  which  denies  a  woman 
the  right  to  determine  whether  she  will 
bear  those  burdens  denies  her  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws. 

Carrying,  giving  birth  to,  and  raising  an 
unwanted  child  can  be  one  of  tbe  most  pain- 
ful and  longlasting  punishments  that  a  per- 
son can  endure.  Amlci  have  argued  that 
statutes  which  condemn  women  to  share 
their  bodies  with  another  organism  against 
their  will,  to  be  child  breeders  and  roarers 
against  their  will,  violate  tbe  Elgbth  Amend- 
ment's proscription  against  cruel  and  un- 
usual punishment. 

Finally,  amict  contend  there  Is  no  CMn- 
pelling  state  Interest  In  forcing  a  woman  to 
these  deprivations  of  her  constitutional 
rights.  For,  It  is  no  longer  possible  to  justify 
a  ban  on  abortions  to  protect  a  w(Mnan's 
health  and  such  a  ban  is  a  constitutionally 
unacceptable  method  to  use  to  establish  a 
particular  moral  standard.  Furthermore,  the 
argument  that  the  state  must  protect  the 
life  of  the  fetus  when  examined  closely  Is 
In  reality  a  codification  of  a  partlcvUar  re- 
ligious doctrine  and  therefore  constitution- 
ally insufficient. 

In  closing,  amid  have  urged  that  the  doc- 
trine of  Younger  v.  Harris  does  not  bar  the 
Court  from  deciding  this  matter  before  It 
for  in  fact  Mary  Doe  in  Doe  v.  Bolton  and 
Jane  Roe  In  Roe  v.  Wade  may  not  challenge 
the  abortlcHi  statutes  of  Georgia  and  Texas 
In  state  criminal  proceedings  as  envisioned 
In  Younger  and  must  turn  to  the  Federal 
Courts  to  safeguard  their  constitutional 
rights. 

I.  The  Georgia  and  Texas  statutes  restricting 
the  availabUity  of  abortion   violate   the 
most  basic  rights  of  women  to  life,  liberty, 
and   property   guaranteed    by    the   Four- 
teenth Amendments  to  the  Constitution 
Under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the 
Oonstttutlon,  no  state  shall  "...  deprive  any 
person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without 
due  process  of  law."  The  courts  have  not  yet, 
however,  begun  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
fact  that  sfiiirozimately  one  half  of  our  cltl- 
Mnry  la  syatemfttlcally  being  denied  those 
guarantees  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment, 
ttiat  iB  exactly  the  effect  of  the  abortion 
laws  of  Texas  and  Gtoorgla,  and  nearly  every 
other  atate  In  tbe  United  States.  Amlel  urge 
this  Court  not  to  shrink  from  redreaslng  the 
constitutional  wrongs  perpetrated  on  women. 


Few  Uie  flrat  time,  this  Court  has  the  op- 
portunity to  give  serious  and  full  consider- 
ation to  the  degree  to  which  laws  such  as 
thoae  challenged  herein.  In  denying  women 
the  oontrcd  of  their  reproductive  life,  violate 
their  most  basic  constitutional  rights. 

In  the  past  two  years,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  State  of  Oallfomla,  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  0(dumbia 
below,  and  the  Municipal  Court  of  Central 
Orange  County,  California,  recognized  that  U 
is  "the  fundamental  right  of  the  woman  to 
ohoose  whether  to  bear  children.  .  .  ."  Cali- 
fomta  V.  BeUnu,  80  CaL  Rptr.  364,  850  (1060) , 
Cert.  Denied,  307  UjB.  OlS  (1070).  See  also. 
United  States  v.  Vuitch,  306  FBupp.  1032 
(D.D.C.,  1060)  reversed  on  otber  grounds,  91 
S.Ot.  1204(1071):  Roe  V.  Wade,  314  F.  Supp. 
1317  (NJ).  Tex..  1070)  jurisdiction  noted,  01 
S.Ot.  1610  (1071):  Babbitz  v.  McCann,  310 
FJSupp.  203  (EJJ.Wlsc.  1070)  remanded  400 
UJB.  1  (1071):  South  Dakota  v.  Munson,  7th 
Judl  Dlstrlot,  Pennington  Co.,  S.  Dak. 
(1070);  Doe  V.  Scott,  #70  C  306  (NJ5J11.) 
Jan  30.  1071;  California  v.  Robb,  #140.  005 
Mun.  Ot.,  Orange  Oo.,  Cal.,  Jan.  0,  1070,  and 
most  recently,  Walsingham  v.  Florida,  #40, 
210,  Sup.(3t.  Fla.,  (July  12,  1971)  which  over- 
turned convictions  of  three  men  convicted 
of  conspiring  to  commit  abortion  and  cast 
severe  doubt  on  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Florida  statute,  and  City  of  New  York  v. 
Wyman,  reported  In  full.  New  Yoi^  Law 
Journal,  May  19  1971,  Invalidating  state  re- 
strictions on  medicaid  reimbursement  for 
abortions.  In  WyTiuin,  Justice  Spiegel  qx>ke 
of  ".  .  .  tbe  fundamental  nature  of  the  right 
to  terminate  pregnancy"  and  stated  that  "a 
woman  has  a  Constitutional  right  pursuant 
to  the  United  States  Oonstltutlon  Amend- 
ments IX  and  XIV  to  terminate  an  unwanted 
pregnancy." 

The  decision  by  a  woman  of  whether  and 
when  she  will  bear  children  may  be  the  most 
fundamental  decision  of  her  life  because  of 
Its  far-reaoblng  significance,  affecting  al- 
most every  aspect  of  her  life  from  the  earliest 
days  of  her  pregnancy. 

A.  The  right  to  life 

Persons  seeking  to  uphold  restrictive  abor- 
tion laws  argue  that  the  State  has  a  compel- 
ling interest  in  protecting  human  life.  Amid 
could  not  agree  more.  But,  we  argue  that  the 
responsibility  of  the  State  runs  to  persons 
who  are  living  and  that  the  State  may  not 
maintain  laws  which  effect  the  most  serious 
invasions  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  Its 
citizens. 

From  the  very  fact,  as  noted  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Supreme  Court  in  Belous,  that  "child- 
birth Involves  the  risk  of  death",  California 
V.  Belous,  supra,  at  369,  it  sboiild  be  most  ob- 
vious that  laws  which  force  women  to  bear 
every  child  she  happens  to  conceive  raises 
the  moet  severe  constitutional  questions  un- 
der the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 

Nearly  ten  yeare  ago  a  medical  expert  re- 
ported that  "the  risk  of  life  from  an  abor- 
tion, periormed  by  an  experienced  physician 
in  a  hoq)ital  on  a  healthy  woman  in  tbe 
first  trimester  of  pregnancy  is  far  smaller 
than  the  risk  ordinarily  associated  with  preg- 
nancy and  childbirth."  (Dr.  Christopher 
Tlatze.  Legal  Abortion  In  Eastern  Eim>pe 
J.AJIJL.  175:1149  (1061.  April).  A  recent 
study  of  the  death  rate  from  childbirth  In 
the  United  States  revealed  that  there  are  still 
20  deaths  per  100.000  pregnancies  among 
American  women.  Studies  in  Family  Plan- 
ning, 34:6-8  September  1969,  Population 
Council,  New  York.  The  same  study  reported 
that  the  death  rate  due  to  legalized  abortions 
performed  in  hospitals  in  Eastern  Europe  Is 
3  per  100,000  pregnancies.  And  so.  In  the 
United  States  today,  giving  birth  la  nearly 
7  times  more  dangerous  than  a  therapeutic 
abortion. 

Furthermore.  If  a  woman  truly  brieves 
She  shotild  not  continue  an  unwanted  preg- 
nancy and  give  birth  to  and  raise  an  un- 


wanted child,  she  will  not  be  deterred  by  tl  e 
fact  that  an  abortion  in  her  circumstances 
would  be  illegal.  She  wlU  do  this  despite  the 
great  hazards  to  her  physical  and  mental 
health — and  the  great  financial  expense  In- 
volved. She  will  do  this  even  though  ahe 
knows  that  under  local  law  she  is  performing 
a  criminal  act. 

The  very  fact  that  legal  abortion  U  un- 
available for  most  women  forces  them  Into 
an  additional  hazard  to  their  health  and  life. 
Aware  of  tbe  failure  rate  of  most  oontrao^- 
tlves*  and  afraid  of  an  accidental  pregnancy 
which  they  will  be  unable  to  terminate, 
millions  of  women  dally  expoee  themselves  to 
the  known  and  as  yet  unknown  dangere  of 
the  pill**  even  though  they  would  prefer 
not  to. 


*'niere  is  no  such  thing  as  a  contraceptive 
device  which  Is  both  100%  safe  and  100',; 
effective.  Oral  contraceptives,  which  have  the 
highest  degree  of  effectiveness  are  the  least 
safe.  However,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  16- 
28%  of  the  women  who  use  the  pill  stop 
taking  It  after  two  years.  The  interuterlne 
device  (I.UJ3.)  Is  not  100%  effective  though 
Its  failure  rate  has  not  yet  been  fully  deter- 
mined. However,  to  date,  60%  of  the  women 
who  use  the  I.UX).  have  it  removed  within 
two  yean.  Sheldon  J.  Segal,  Ph.  D.,  Population 
CotmcU,  and  Christopher  Tletze,  MJ3.  Popu- 
lation Council,  "Contraceptive  Technology. 
Current  and  Perfected  eMthods,  Reports  of 
Population  Family  Planning,"  Issued  by  the 
Population  Council  and  the  International 
Institute  for  the  Study  of  Human  Reproduc- 
tion, Columbia  University,  October  1009. 
pp.  9  and  7. 

The  failure  rate  for  the  diaphragm  is  12% 
(that  Is,  of  100  women  using  the  diaphragm 
in  a  year,  twelve  women  wlU  become  preg- 
nant). The  faUiu-e  rate  for  the  condom  is 
14%.  Ernest  Havamann,  Ed.,  Time-Life,  Inc. 
A  Special  Report:  Birth  Control,  New  York, 
1967.  p.  169. 

*  •  Although  there  are  not  yet  definitive 
conclusions  concerning  the  dangers  of  oral 
contraceptives,  their  safety  and  general  ef- 
fects on  women  are  sufficiently  In  question 
to  have  warranted  full-blown  Senate  hearln;; 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Monopoly  of  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business 
which  began  in  January  1970,  and  continued 
In  February  and  March.  See  "Competitive 
Problems  in  the  Drug  Industry,"  Subcom- 
mittee on  Monopoly  of  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business.  91st  Cong.  2nd 
Sees.  Although  there  has  been  a  conflict  of 
medical  and  scientific  opinion  expressed  at 
the  hearings,  tbe  response  of  the  government 
to  the  question  seems  to  be  markedly  casual 
in  contrast  with  Its  swift  action  on  a  some- 
what related  matter — cyclamates.  It  certain- 
ly leads  women  to  believe  that  their  govern- 
ment is  less  concerned  with  their  health  and 
safety  than  with  curbing  population  or  with 
health  matters  which  also  affect  men.  This 
concern  on  the  part  of  women  was  not  eased 
when  they  observed  the  action  of  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  with  respect  to 
warnings  about  poasible  dangers  of  birth 
control  pills.  Following  the  first  part  of  tbe 
Senate  bearings  tbe  FJ>.A.  ordered  that  a 
leaflet  listing  in  detail  the  dangers  of  oral 
contraceptives  be  enclosed  In  each  package 
of  pills.  New  York  Times,  "Warning  on  Pill 
Drafted  by  FX>JL".  March  5,  1070.  Only  one 
month  later  the  Department  ot  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  announced  that  a  "oom- 
promise"  warning  would  be  used.  A  warning 
"far  shorter  and  leas  emphatic  about  dan- 
gers than  [the]  earlier  version."  The  com- 
promise version  not  only  eliminated  zveaily 
tbe  entire  list  of  potential  hazards,  merely 
noting  there  might  be  side  etrects  and  fur- 
ther stated,  without  any  baalz  In  fact, 
"  "These  points  were  discussed  with  you  wb«n 
you  choM  this  method  of  contraction.'" 
New  York  Times,  "Compromise  Warning  on 
Birth  PUl  Announced."  April  8.  1070. 
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Tbe  faar  of  accidental  pregnancy  la  ao 
great  that  even  women  who  have  medl  :»1 
blstorlea  that  Indicate  that  they  abo  il<t 
not  take  oral  contraoeptlvea  feel  compelled 
to  do  ao.* 

Thua  while  governments  prof eaa  their  over- 
whelming concern  for  human  life,  they  f« 
their  female  citizens  into  the  Intolerable 
dilemma  of  cbooelng  between  what  in  ma^y 
Instances  would  be  a  totally  Irresponall 
act  of  bearing  and  casting  off.  or  even 
ing"  an  iinwanted  child  or  Jeopardizing  th|lr 
life  and  health,  both  physical  and  meni^ 
by  obtaining  an  Illegal  abortion  or  attemj^t' 
Ing  to  self-abort.  What  is  more,  this 
fessed  concern  for  life  in  fact  results 
hazards  to  women's  lives,  often  forcing  th  im 
Into  the  hands  of  unskilled  and  unscrupul(  lus 
persons  directly  In  the  face  of  the  guaranty 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 

B.  The  Right  to  Uberty 

If  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  and  its 
guarantees  are  to  have  any  real  meaning 
for  women,  they  must  not  be  read  to  i  ro- 
tcct  only  women's  physical  survival.  '  lie 
Fourteenth  Amendment  speaks  not  mei  ely 
of  life,  but  of  life  and  liberty.  For  the  fn  m- 
ers  of  our  Constitution  recognized  well  tha  t  It 
Is  not  life  alone  which  must  be  protec  ed, 
but  also  personal  liberty  and  freedom.  Be- 
cause of  that  fact,  the  Constitution  has  est  ab- 
Ushed  requirements  that  neither  life  nor  1b- 
erty  may  be  denied  a  person  without  the 
guarantees  of  due  process.  As  the  Coiu'  of 
Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit  stated  In 
M€Uiera  v.  Board  of  Education  of  the  Ctt.  i  of 
Neva  York,  386  F.2d  778,  783-4  (2nd  ( Jlr., 
1967),  Invoking  a  longstanding  const  tu- 
tlonal  principle: 

'.  .  .  The  'liberty'  mentioned  In  [the  F(  ur- 
teenth]  Amendment  means,  not  only  the 
right  of  the  citizen  to  be  free  from  the  n  ere 
physical  restraint  of  his  p>eraon  by  Incaro  ra- 
tion, but  the  term  is  deemed  to  embrace  bhe 
right  of  the  citizen  to  be  free  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  all  his  faculties;  to  live  and  w>rk 
where  he  will;  to  earn  his  livelihood  by  kny 
Lawful  calling;  to  pursue  any  livelihood  or 
avocation.  .  .  .  'Allgeyer  v.  State  of  Louiait  ria, 
165  U.S.  678,  689.  17  S.  Ct.  437,  87  L.  Ed.  B33 
(1897). 

The  right  of  liberty  is  one  which  is  c(m- 
plex  and  cloeely  related  to  other  rights  piro- 
tected  by  the  Constitution.  As  stated  by  tftiis 
Court  In  Smith  v.  Texoa,  233  VS.  630,  iSS 
(1914). 

Liberty  means  more  than  freedom  f i  sm 
servitude,  and  the  constitutional  guara  ity 
Is  an  assurance  that  the  citizen  shall  be  p  ro- 
tected  in  the  right  to  use  |her|  powers  of 
mind  or  body  in  any  lawful  calling. 

The  right  of  liberty  has  long  been  seen  by 
this  Court  as  one  which  is  basic  to  matlers 
of  family  and  children.  In  Meyer  v.  Nebroi  lea, 
262  U.S.  390.  399  (1823)  this  Court  steted 

Without  doubt  'liberty'  denotes  not  mei  sly 
freedom  from  bodily  restraint  but  also  ;he 
right  of  the  Indlvldiial  to  contract,  to  !n- 
gage  in  any  of  the  common  occupation^  of 
life,  and  acquire  undue  knowledge,  to 
establish  a  home  and  bring  up  chlldten. 
to  worship  Ood  according  to  the  dlotatep  of 


•  It  may  be  reassuring  to  note  that  a  1 
use  of  abortion  Is  generally  coupled  wlih  a 
high  use  of  contraception.  That  Is,  wonen 
who  use  contraceptives  have  "a  higher  mo- 
tivation toward  fertility  control.  They  are 
likely  to  resort  to  abortion  when  coztra- 
ceptlve  efforts  fall.  The  greater  the  expacta- 
tlon  of  avoiding  pregnancy  through  coatra- 
oeptlon  the  greater  the  likelihood  of  an  In- 
duced abortion  once  pregnancy  occurs^  .  ." 
"What  la  more,  liberalization  of  aboitlon 
laws  tends  to  accompany  an  Increase  it  the 
use  of  contraceptives."  Induced  Abortion  and 
Contraception,  paper  delivered  by  Knlly 
Moore  at  Workshop  of  National  Instltui  e  of 
Child  Health  and  Human  Development  and 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health,  De- 
cember 1&-16,  IBOB,  p.  la. 


hla  own  oonsclenoe,  and  generally  to  enjoy 
those  prlvllegea  long  recognized  at  common 
law  as  essential  to  the  orderly  pursuit  of 
happlneas  by  free  men. 

It  should  go  without  saying  that  the  lib- 
erty to  establlah  a  home  and  bring  up  chil- 
dren la  nearly  meanlngleaa  If  It  doaa  not  in- 
clude the  liberty  to  decide  when  and  whather 
to  have  those  children.  Of  couiae,  this  right 
to  control  the  timing  of  one's  family  la  now 
expressed  In  Oriavmld  v.  Connecticut,  381  VS. 
479  (1966). 

Kven  this  does  not  circumscribe  the  limits 
of  liberty,  however.  As  Justice  Douglaa  ex- 
pressed in  his  dissent  In  Poe  v.  Vlman,  867 
U.S.  497,  616  (1961): 

Though  I  believe  that  'due  process'  as  used 
m  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  Includes  all  of 
the  first  eight  Amendments,  I  do  not  think 
It  is  restricted  and  confined  to  them.  .  . .  The 
right  'to  marry,  establish  a  home  and  bring 
up  children'  was  said  In  Meyer  v.  Nebraska  . . . 
to  come  within  the  'liberty'  of  the  person  pro- 
tected by  the  Due  Process  Clause  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment.  . .  .  'Liberty'  Is  a  concep- 
tion that  sometimes  gains  content  from  the 
examinations  of  other  specific  guarantees  .  .  . 
or  from  experience  with  the  requirements  of 
a  free  society. 

Most  recently  the  understanding  of  per- 
sonal liberty  has  come  to  Include  such  mat- 
ters as  physical  appearance — the  way  In 
which  a  person  presents  himself  or  herself  to 
the  world.  In  Breen  v.  Kahl,  296  F.8upp.  703, 
706  (WJ).Wi8C.,  1969) ,  aff'd  419  F.3d  1034  (7th 
Clr.,  1969),  the  court  ordered  the  reinstate- 
ment of  high  school  students  whose  hair 
length  did  not  conform  to  the  school  board 
standard  stating: 

The  freedom  of  an  adult  male  or  female  to 
present  himself  or  herself  physically  to  the 
world  in  the  manner  of  his  or  her  own  choice 
Is  a  highly  protected  freedom.  .  .  . 

For  the  state  to  impair  this  freedom.  In  the 
absence  of  a  compelling  subordinating  Inter- 
est In  doing  so,  would  offend  a  widely  shared 
concept  of  human  dignity,  would  assault  per- 
sonality and  individuality,  would  undermine 
identity,  and  would  invade  human  'being'.  It 
would  violate  a  basic  value  'implicit  In  the 
concept  of  ordered  liberty'.  Palko  v.  Connect- 
icut, 302  U.S.  219.  325.  .  .  . 

It  would  deprive  a  man  or  woman  of  lib- 
erty without  due  process  of  law  in  violation  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  See  Gristoold, 
381  U.S.  at  499-600  (Harlan,  J.,  concurring). 

Accord,  Griffln  v.  Tatum,  300  F.  Supp.  60 
(MX>.  Ala.,  1969);  Westley  v.  Rossi.  305  F. 
Supp.  706  (D.  Minn.,  1969) :  Durham  v.  Pulsi- 
ter,  312  F.  Supp.  114  (D.  Vt.,  1970);  Reich- 
enberg  v.  Nelson,  310  F.  Supp.  248  (D.  Nebr., 
1970). 

The  concept  of  the  right  to  liberty  Is  one 
which  has  developed  from  the  right  to  con- 
tract in  Allgeyer,  to  the  right  to  raise  a  fam- 
ily in  Meyer,  to  the  right  to  control  one's 
own  appearance  in  Breen.  Surely  none  of 
these  rights  can  be  seen  as  more  basic,  funda- 
mental or  worthy  of  protection  than  a 
woman's  right  to  control  her  body  and  the 
nature,  direction  and  quality  of  her  life. 

In  light  of  this  understanding  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  guarantees  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment,  it  Is  even  more  critical  that 
this  Court  carefully  examine  the  ways  In 
which  women  are  systematically  deprived  of 
their  rights  by  the  abortion  laws  of  Texas 
and  Georgia  as  well  as  those  of  nearly  every 
state  in  the  nation. 

It  should  be  obvious  that  from  the  mo- 
ment a  woman  becomes  pregnant  her  stat\is 
in  society  changes  as  a  result  of  both  direct 
and  indirect  actions  of  the  government  and 
because  of  social  mores.  Except  in  very  rare 
cases  (primarily  among  the  wealthy)  she  Is 
certainly  no  longer  "free  In  the  enjoyment 
of  all  (her)  faculties;  .  .  .  free  to  use  them 
m  all  lawful  ways;  to  live  and  work  where 
(Bhe|  wUI;  to  earn  [her)  livelihood  by  any 
lawful  calling;  to  pursue  any  livelihood  or 
avocation  . . .".  Madera  v.  Board  of  Bditcation 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  supra  at  788-4. 


Pregnancy,  from  the  moment  of  concep- 
tion, severely  limits  a  woman's  liberty.  In 
many  caaea  of  both  public  and  private  em- 
ployment women  are  forced  to  temporarily  or 
permanently  leave  their  employment  when 
they  become  pregnant.  The  employer  has  no 
duty  to  transfer  a  pregnant  woman  to  a  leas 
arduous  Job  during  any  stage  of  pregnancy 
(should  the  woman  or  her  doctor  consider 
this  advlaable);  nor  Is  there  any  sututory 
duty  to  rehire  the  woman  after  she  gives 
birth.  For  example,  under  the  New  York  State 
Civil  Service  Law,  Rule  3,  a  female  en^loyee 
must  report  her  pregnancy  to  the  appointing 
authority  not  later  than  the  fourth  month. 
The  appointing  authority  then  may  In  his 
discretion  ".  .  .  place  the  employee  on  leave 
at  anp  tirrie  when  in  Its  Judgment  the  in- 
terest of  either  the  department  or  the  em- 
ployee would  be  best  served."  [emphasis  sup- 
plied] There  Is  no  Indication  that  the  em- 
ployee's medical  condition  is  the  critical  fac- 
tor and  there  are  no  standards  on  which  the 
decision  Is  made.  What  Is  i^aln  Is  that  re- 
gardless of  whether  the  woman  wishes  and/or 
needs  to  continue  working,  regardless  of 
whether  she  is  physically  capable  of  work- 
ing, she  may  nonetheless  be  required  to  stop 
working  solely  because  of  her  pregnancy.  In 
many  If  not  most  states  women  who  are  pub- 
lic employees  are  compelled  to  terminate 
their  employment  at  some  arbitrary  date  dur- 
ing pregnancy  regardless  of  whether  they  are 
capable  of  continuing  work.  See  for  example 
Cohen  v.  Chesterfield  County  School  Board, 
Civ.  Action  No.  678-70-R  (E.D.Va.)  May  17, 
1971;  Schattman  v.  Texas  Employment  Com- 
mission, Civil  Action  No.  A-70-CA-75  (WJJ. 
Tex.)  February  35,  1971;  and  LaFleur  v. 
Cleveland  School  Board  of  Education,  Civil 
Action  No.  C-71-292  NJ3.  Ohio,  May  27,  1971. 

In  Connecticut  a  directive  from  the  Attor- 
ney General  in  1938  stated  that  a  pregnant 
woman  could  not  be  employed  "during  the 
four  weeks  previous  to  and  following  her  con- 
finement." This  rule  still  exists.  In  fact,  such 
employment  is  a  criminal  offense  (directed 
against  the  employer) .  This  denial  of  liberty 
in  one's  work  is  accompanied  by  an  uncon- 
stitutional taking  of  property,  for  Connecti- 
cut provides  no  maternity  benefits.  A  woman 
is  also  denied  unemployment  compensation 
during  her  last  two  months  of  pregnancy, 
even  when  her  unemployment  is  due  to  some 
reason  other  than  pregnancy.  COST  31-236 
(6) .  Janello  v.  ildmintstrafor.  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act,  178  A.2d  282,  33  Conn. 
Supp.  155  (1961).  If  "total  or  partial  unem- 
ployment is  due  to  pregnancy,"  the  woman  is 
completely  ineligible  for  benefits.  Janelio, 
supra  at  156.  Even  worse,  the  employer  has 
the  absolute,  arbitrary  right  to  fire  a  preg- 
nant woman  when,  in  his  estimation,  her 
pregnancy  would  interfere  with  her  work. 
Janello,  supra  at  167. 

In  Louisiana  a  recent  amendment  In  1968 
of  L3.A.-RJ8.  23 :  1601  (6)  (b)  enables  a  woman 
who  is  forced  to  leave  her  employment  either 
by  contract  or  otherwise  on  account  of  preg- 
nancy, to  qualify  for  unemployment  compen- 
sation. But,  as  illustrated  In  the  case  of 
Grape  v.  Brown,  231  So.  3d  668  (Ct.  App.  La., 
1970)  the  unemployment  compensation  in  no 
way  adequately  compensates  either  for  the 
actual  wages  lost,  or  for  the  denial  of  Uberty 
which  forces  a  woman  to  receive  unemploy- 
ment compensation.  Mary  Grape  was  em- 
ployed as  a  key  p\inch  operator  by  South- 
western Electric  Power  Co.  When  she  became 
pregnant  she  was  advised  that  the  company 
policy  required  that  expectant  mothers 
terminate  employment  no  later  than  the  end 
of  the  150th  day  of  pregnancy  and  that  no 
leaves  of  absence  would  be  granted.  Thus  she 
was  forced  onto  unemployment  compensa- 
tion and  bad  lost  her  Job. 

Mississippi  laws  curtail  even  more  severely 
the  liberty  of  a  woman  and  her  property.  Sec. 
7S79(a),  lilaa.  Code  1043  Rac.  aUtas  that  a 
married  woman  who  has  left  work  because  of 
pregnanoy  Is  considered  to  have  voluntarily 
severed  her  employment  without  good  cause 
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and  therefore  la  not  even  entitled  to  unem- 
ployment compensation.  See  MiMMtMsljipl  Mm- 
Zoyment  SeeuHty  Commission  v.  Oorley.  148 
BoXL  716  (MlBS.,  1963).  Thua,  tha  pregnant 
woman  loaes  h«r  Job,  her  sonroe  of  Income, 
and  U  forced  to  become  eoonomlcaUy  depend- 
ent on  others.  The  law  U  moat  harsh  on 
pregnant  women  who  are  heads  of  houae- 
bolds.  and  depended  upon  as  breadwlnnara. 
SUUstlca  show  that  a  very  high  percent  of 
all  working  women  az«  in  this  poaltloxi,  i.e., 
they  must  work  to  sui^jMrt  themselves  and/or 
their  children. 

But  reetrlctlons  on  a  woman's  Uberty  and 
prop«ty  only  begin  with  pregnancy.  A  woman 
worker  with  chUdren  Is  considered  "unavail- 
able for  work"  (which  meana  that  she  can- 
not quall^  for  unenq?loyment  compensa- 
tion) ,  If  she  restricts  her  hours  of  avaUablUty 
to  late  afternoon  and  night  shifts  so  that  ahe 
may  care  for  her  children  during  the  day. 
Connecticut  courts  have  often  held  that 
"domestic  responslblUtles"  are  "personal  rea- 
sons unrelated  to  employment,"  LuMenehuh 
V.  Administrator.  Unemp.  Comp.  Act.  176  AML 
892,  23  Conn.  Sup.  85  (Super.  Ct.,  1961)  or 
"entirely  disconnected  from  any  attribute  of 
employment"  Lenz  v.  Administrator.  Unemp. 
Comp.  Act.  17  Conn.  Sup.  316  (Super.  Ot., 
1951 ) .  In  one  dedalon  the  court  said  that  a 
woman  had  Just  five  weeks  to  try  to  rear- 
range her  life  and  her  domestic  responslbUl- 
tles  to  try  to  make  herself  "available  for 
work"  according  to  Connecticut  standards 
(l.e.  ready  to  work  at  all  hours  of  the  day.) 
There  Is  oqly  one  case  that  held  that  a 
woman  who  restricted  her  availability  for 
personal  reasons  was  entitled  to  unemploy- 
ment compensation.  The  woman  had  seven 
children.  Caronf  v.  Donofter,  13  Conn.  Supp. 
109  (Super.  Ct.,  1943). 

But  the  dominant  belief  Is  that  a  woman's 
;'personaI  reasons"  (In  most  cases,  "domestic 
responsibilities")  for  seeking  work  during 
specific  hours  are  not  relevant  to  employ- 
ment. Thvis,  women  with  home  responsibili- 
ties (children  or  husband) — who  need  or 
want  to  work — are  considered  "unavailable 
for  work."  They  are  denied  the  freedom  "to 
live  and  work  where  they  will,  to  esun  their 
livelihood  by  any  lawful  calling"  Allgeyer  v. 
Louisiana,  supra  and  "to  engage  in  any  of  the 
common  occupations  of  life"  Meyer  v.  Ne- 
braska, supra — freedoms  that  are  Implicit  In 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment's  "concept  of  or- 
dered liberty."  PaUco  v.  Connecticut,  302  UJ3. 
319  (1937) .  It  becomes  clear  from  Connecticut 
decisions  on  pregnant  working  women  that 
the  State  of  Connecticut  considers  pregnancy 
a  "malady,"  Adams  v.  American  Fastener  Co., 
7  Conn.  Supp.  379  (1939).  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, a  case  can  well  be  made  that  the 
anti-abortion  law.  In  compelling  a  pregnant 
woman  to  continue  this  condition  against  her 
wishes.  Is  not  merely  a  denial  of  liberty,  but 
also  an  Imposition  of  cruel  and  imuaiial 
punishment  on  the  woman.  See  Section  HI 
infra.  "Confinement"  weU  describes  the  situ- 
ation of  the  pregnant  woman,  or  mother, 
who  is  denied  work,  or  restricted  in  her  work 
because  of  an  employer's  decision  on  her  abil- 
ity to  work. 

Here  we  see  how  inextricably  the  rlgbta  to 
life  and  liberty  are  mixed  and  even  more  how 
laws  restricting  abortion  deny  women  both. 

Once  a  woman  has  given  birth,  according 
to  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Cir- 
cuit, she  may  still  be  barred  from  employ- 
ment as  long  as  she  has  pre-school  chUdren. 
PhiUips  V.  Martin  Marietta  Corp.,  411  F.2d 
1  (6th  Clr..  1969) .  See  Section  n,  infra,  tor  a 
discussion  of  the  treatment  of  PhiUips  by 
this  Court.  Furthermore,  if  she  needs  or 
merely  wishes  to  work  while  she  has  pre- 
school ChUdren  she  cannot  unless  she  Is  for- 
tunate enough  to  have  family  who  will  care 
for  the  children  or  Is  wealthy  enough  to  hire 
help.  And,  though  a  houaekeeper,  nurse,  or 
baby  sitter  U  a  necessary  expense  enabling 
her  to  work,  she  may  not  deduct  the  salary  of 
that  person  from  her  Income  tax  26  U.S.O. 
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314  and  thus  is  normally  left  with  little  if 
any  of  her  pay  after  those  expenses  are  cov- 
ered. 

Thua  as  long  as  a  woman  has  young  chil- 
dren she  is  denied  the  right  to  obtain  em- 
ployment though  her  "...  power  to  earn  a 
living  for  (herself)  and  those  dependent  upon 
[her)  is  in  the  nature  of  personal  Uberty." 
Smit;i  V.  HiU,  285  F.  Supp.  666,  660  (D.N.C., 
1968). 

A  further  denial  of  Uberty  resvUts  from  the 
fact  that  women  are  generaUy  forced  to 
arbltrarUy  end  their  education  because  of 
pregnancy.  UntU  recently,  girls  who  became 
pregnant  were  forced  to  drop  out  of  pubUc 
school  in  New  York.  In  New  York  City,  Cen- 
tral Harlem,  more  than  forty  percent  of  the 
girls  who  leave  school  before  graduation  do 
so  because  of  pregnancy.  Haryou,  1964.  Youth 
in  the  Ghetto,  N.Y.  Orans  Press,  p.  185.  This 
stiU  happens  In  countless  other  cities 
throughout  the  country  as  weU.  See.  for  ex- 
ample. Perry  v.  GreruMa  Municipal  Separate 
School  District.  800  F.  Supp.  748  (N.D.  Miss.. 
1969).  Many  women  are  also  deprived  of 
higher  education  because  of  college  rules  re- 
quiring that  pregnant  women  leave  school. 

The  importance  of  education  In  modem 
society  has  been  stressed  and  restressed  in 
recent  years,  since  Chief  Justice  Warren 
stated  in  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education,  347 
UJS.  483,  493  (1964): 

TMlay.  education  is  perhaps  the  most  Im- 
portant function  of  state  and  local  govern- 
ments. ...  It  to  required  in  the  performance 
of  our  moat  basic  responsibilities.  ...  It  to 
the  very  foundation  of  good  citizenship.  To- 
day it  to  a  principal  Instrument  in  awaken- 
ing ..  .  cxiltural  values,  in  preparing  .  .  . 
for  later  profeesional  training  and  in  help- 
ing ...  to  adjust  normaUy  to  hto  environ- 
ment. 

It  has  been  recognized  more  recently  that 
there  are  special  problema  for  women  in  ob- 
taining education  for  though  "men  and 
women  are  equally  in  need  of  continuing 
education  ...  at  present  women's  oppor- 
tunities are  more  limited  than  men**." 
American  Women:  Report  <rf  the  Preeldenfa 
Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women.  1963, 
p.  11.  Nonetheless,  women  are  robbed  of  their 
education  and  opportunity  for  any  develop- 
ment and  aelf-fulflllment;  robbed  of  their 
rights  to  be  "free  in  the  enjoyment  of  aU 
(their)  faculties,"  Madera,  supra,  at  783-4, 
by  chance  of  an  unwanted  pregnancy. 

The  incursions  on  the  liberty  of  an  un- 
married woman  who  became  pregnant  are 
even  more  severe.  She  too  may  be  fired  from 
her  Job  and  to  even  more  likely  to  be  com- 
peUed  to  discontinue  her  education.  Unable 
to  terminate  her  pregnancy,  she  to  often 
f(voed  into  marriage  against  her  will  and 
better  Judgn^nt  in  an  attempt  to  cope  with 
the  new  economic  and  social  realities  of  her 
life.  Such  marriagee  are  forced  on  women  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  right  to  marry  or  not 
to  marry  may  not  be  Invaded  by  the  state. 
iMvtng  T.  Virginia,  388  VS.  1  (19«7)  .• 

Of  course,  frequently,  the  man  who  to  re- 
aponslble  for  the  pregnancy  refuses  to  marry 
her.  Then  unable  to  support  hersrff  she  may 
be  forced  to  become  a  welfare  recipient,  be- 
come part  of  that  cycle  of  poverty,  and  ex- 
poae  herself  to  the  pnaonal  humlliatton.  loss 
ot  personal  lilierty  and  inadequate  income 
that  entails. 

To  further  add  to  her  dlfBeulties,  the  mere 
fact  of  her  out-of-wedlock  pregnancy  or  chUd 
resulting  from  that  pregnancy  may  be  \ised 
aa  "some  evidential  or  presiunptive  effect"  to 


•The  reaction  of  forcing  a  pregnant  girl  or 
women  into  marrtoge  as  a  "solution"  to  an 
unwanted  out-of-wedlock  pregnancy  to  ez- 
fnpiwitMi  by  the  ruling  of  »  Maryland  court 
In  1B65.  waiving  the  marriage  age  requlre- 
menta  to  p«nrmtt  a  thirteen  year  old  pregnant 
girl  to  nuiry.  Bazold  Boaen.  MJ>..  Ptpehiatrie 
ImpUottkm$  of  Abortion.  A  Oaae  Study  of 
Social  Bypocrtoy,  17  Wea.  RX.  Bar.  4S4.  at  «54. 


a  decision  to  exclude  or  remove  her  fr<»B 
public  housing.  Thorpe  v.  Houttng  Authority, 
393  UJS.  268.  271  (1969).  Thus,  having  been 
forced  to  bear  a  chUd  ahe  did  not  want,  aha 
may  be  derived  of  her  right  and  abiUty  to 
provide  tor  herself  and  her  child  either  be- 
cause of  employer  policies  or  because  of  her 
Inability  to  leave  the  cbUd.  Surviving  on  at 
least  marginal  Income,  she  who  to  moat  obvi- 
ously in  need  oS  pubUc  hoxising  to  then  de- 
prived of  decent  shelter  because  of  the  exist- 
ence of  that  very  same  chUd. 

For  a  woman  perhaps  the  most  critical 
aspect  of  Uberty  to  the  right  to  decide  when 
and  whether  she  will  have  a  chUd — with  aU 
the  burdens  and  limitations  on  her  freedom 
which  that  entails.  But  that  has  been  robbed 
from  her  by  men  who  make  the  laws  which 
govern  her. 

As  ea^y  as  1848  women  spoke  out  againat 
the  vroy  In  which  men  controUed  their  Uvea — 
denied  them  of  any  meaningful  liberty.  At 
the  Women's  Bights  Convention  held  in  Se- 
neca PaUs,  New  York,  on  July  14.  1848,  the 
women  spoke  of  men  as  foUows : 

He  has  oompelled  her  (woman)  to  submit 
to  laws  in  the  formation  of  which  she  has 
no  voice  ...  He  has  taken  aU  her  rights  to 
property,  even  to  the  wages  she  earns.  .  .  . 
In  the  covenant  of  marriage  .  .  .  the  law 
(gives)  him  power  to  deprive  her  of  her 
liberty  and  to  administer  chastisement.  .  .  . 
He  closes  against  her  all  the  avenues  of 
wealth  and  dtotlnction  which  he  consldera 
most  honorable  to  himself.  ...  He  haa  de- 
nied her  the  faculties  for  obtaining  a 
thorough  education.  ...  He  has  endeavored 
in  every  way  that  he  could  to  destroy  her  con- 
fidence in  her  own  powers,  to  lessen  her  self< 
respect,  and  to  make  her  wUling  to  lead  an 
abject  life.  Victory,  How  Women  Won  tt. 
National  American  Suffrage  Association,  A 
Centennial  Sympoeium.  1840-1940,  H.W.  Wil- 
son Co.,  1940.  pp.  16-25. 

Restrictive  laws  governing  abortion  such 
as  those  of  Texas  and  Georgia  are  a  mani- 
festation of  the  fact  that  men  are  unable  to 
see  women  In  any  role  other  than  that  of 
mother  and  wife.  F^irthermore. 

So  long  as  he  continues  to  think  and  write, 
to  speak  and  act.  as  if  maternity  was  the  one 
and  sole  object  of  a  woman's  existence — so 
long  as  children  are  conceived  in  wearinesa 
and  disgust — you  must  not  look  for  high- 
toned  men  and  women  capable  of  accomplish- 
ing any  great  atnd  noble  achievement.* 

As  recently  as  JiUy  12.  1971  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  SUte  of  Florida  reversed  three 
convictions  lor  conspiracy  to  commit  abor- 
tion. In  the  concluding  sentence  of  its  opin- 
ion the  Court  stated:  "In  sum  the  (abor- 
tion) statute  intrudes  into  the  area  of  per- 
sonal liberty  of  women  and  does  it  crudely  in 
vague,  uncertain,  archaic  language."  Wal- 
singham  v.  Florida,  supra,  slip  opinion,  p. 
16,  Ervin,  J.,  Concurring. 

The  Florida  statute  does  not  alone  abridge 
a  woman's  fundamental  right  to  liberty.  The 
statutes  of  Georgia,  Texas  and  nearly  every 
other  state  in  the  nation  slmUarly  deny  to 
women  throughout  the  country  their  most 
precious  right  to  control  their  Uves  and 
bodies. 

//.  The  Georgia  and  Texas  statutes  restrict- 
ing the  availability  of  abortions  deny 
women  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
guaranteed  to  them  by  the  fourteenth 
amendment 

The  express  guarantee  of  equal  protection 
was  originally  designed  to  protect  bla<A  peo- 
ple. Since  that  time,  its  protection  has  l)een 
greatly  extended.  First  the  courts  extended 
equal  protection  to  protect  Chinese,  Yick  Wo 
V.  aopkln.  118  UJB.  366  (1886).  More  recently 
it  haa  been  extended  to  protect  aUens,  Taka- 


•Kllzabeth  Stanton  to  Gerrit  Smith,  De- 
cember 21,  1867,  Stanton  Papers.  LC.  quoted 
in  Andrew  Sinclair,  The  Emancipation  of  the 
American  Woman,  Harper  Colophon  Books, 
New  York.  1966,  p.  359. 
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haahi  ▼.  FUh  aiid  Oame  OommUtion.  834 
U.S.  410  (1948): 

Mexican  American,  HemanOea  t.   Ti 
347  UA.  47S  (19B4) ,  and  poor  pnwaa».  drtf- 
ftn  V.  imnott.  361  UjB.  13  (19M);  Do%igl4f  v. 
CaUfomia.  373  VB.  383  (1963).  and  8ho, 
V.  Thompaon,  394  X7J3.  618  (1969) . 

Most  recently  federal  estate  courts  ^ 
begun  to  apply  the  guarantees  of  tbe  eq 
protection  of  the  laws  to  prohibit   " 
nation  against  women. 

In  White  V.  Croofc,  361  F.  Supp.  401  (M 
Ala.  1966)  exclusion  of  women  and  Negrt 
from  Alabama  Juries  was  held  unconstlt 
tional.  In  United  Statea  ex  rel  Robiruon 
York,  381  F.  Supp.  8,  (D.  Conn.  1968)  dlff( 
entlal  sentences  for  men  and  women  ^ 
struck   down   as   "Invidious   dlscrlmlna' 
against  (women]  which  is  repugnant  to 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  guaranteed 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment."  In  Kirstein 
Rector  and  Visitors  of  the  University  of  V' 
ginia.  309  F.  Supp.   184    (BJ}.  Va.   1970) 
three  Judge  court  held  that  tbe  exclusion 
women  from  the  University  of  Virginia  t  o- 
lated  their  rights  to  the  equal  protection  of 
the  laws.  In  1970  a  federal  District  Court  [n 
New  York  held  that  a  public  tavern  oov  Id 
not  deny  service  to  a  woman.  Seidenberg  v. 
MoSorely's  Ale  House,  Inc.,  317  F.  Supp.  6  tS 
(SJ>JI.Y..  1970). 

More  recently  the  Supreme  Court  of  t  le 
state  of  California  rejected  the  ruling  )f 
this  Court  In  Muller  v.  Oregon,  208  U.8.  4 12 
(1908)  to  find  that  laws  restricting  womin 
from  being  bartenders  except  in  the  m<  st 
U-nlted  circumstances  stand  in  violation  K>f 
the  guarantees  of  the  Fourteenth  Ame 
ment.  Sailer  Inn  v.  Kirby,  #39811  Sup.  itt. 
Calif.  May  27,  1971.  Federal  district  co 
have  also  looked  to  the  guarantees  of  eqktal 
protection  to  invalidate  regulations  comnel- 
Ung  female  employees  to  take  a  leave  |  of 
absence  from  work  because  of  pregnancy. 
Cihen  V.  Chesterfield  County  School  Bodrd. 
ir678-70-R  (E.D.Va.)  (May  17.  1971); 
Schattman  v.  Texas  Employment  Comrms- 
sion,  #A-70-Ca-76  (W.D.  Tex.)  (AprU  16, 
1071)  Order  Denying  Motion  for  Belief  f n  m 
Judgment.  See  also  Mengelkoch  v.  Indts- 
trial  Welfare  Commission,  437  F.  2d  663  (S  th 
Clr.  1971)  holding  that  plaintlfTs'  challenge 
to  California  protective  labor  laws  raised  sv  t>- 
stantlal  constitutional  questions. 

Despite  the  fact  that  women  are  entitled  to 
f-e  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  one  ma,  or 
a.ea  in  which  they  are  daily  denied  tl  at 
protection  Is  in  the  area  of  abortion. 

Man  and  women  have  equal  responslbill  ty 
for  the  act  of  sexual  intercourse.  Should  t  le 
woman  accidentally  becomes  pregnait, 
against  her  will,  however,  she  endures  n 
many  instances  the  entire  bxirden  >r 
"punishment." 

In  obtaining  an  abortion,  the  threats  ai  d 
punishments  fall  on  the  woman.  This  haj  i- 
pcns  even  where  the  decision  to  have  i  n 
abortion  has  been  a  mutual  one.  Only  tl  e 
woman  Is  subjected  to  the  variety  of  threa  a 
w:ilch  often  accompany  the  painful  searSi 
for  abortion — the  threats  of  frightened  )r 
hostile  doctors  of  giving  her  name  to  t  te 
p  slice — the  threat  of  subpoena  and/or  pro«  »- 
cutlon  If  the  doctor  who  would  help  her  is 
arrested. 

It  Is  often  said  that  If  men  could  becoi  le 
pregnant  or  if  women  sat  in  the  leglslatur  » 
there  would  no  longer  be  laws  prohlbltlj  g 
abortion.  This  is  not  said  in  Jest.  It  reach  is 
to  the  heart  of  the  imequal  position  if 
women  with  respect  to  the  burdens  of  bea  - 
ing  and  raising  chUdren  and  the  fact  thi  t 
they  are  robbed  of  the  ability  to  chooi  b 
whether  they  wish  to  bear  those  bimlens. 

And  the  womai  carries  an  unequal  an  1 
greater  share  of  the  burden,  not  merely  U  r 
nine  months,  but  for  many  years,  all  in  vie - 
lation  of  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  i  s 
we  shall  discuss  below.  The  abortion  lavs 
herefore  present  a  rather  unusual  constiti:  - 


tional  situation.  At  first  glance.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  the  concept  of  equal  protection  of 
the  laws  might  not  even  apply  to  abortion 
since  the  laws  relate  only  to  women.  How- 
ever, when  we  look  beyond  the  face  of  the 
laws  to  their  effect,  we  see  that  the  consti- 
tutional test  of  equal  protection  must  be  mp- 
pUed.*  For  the  effect  of  the  Uws  is  to  force 
women,  against  their  will,  mto  a  position  In 
which  tlMT  wlU  be  subjeotad  to  a  whi^  moga 
of  de  facto  tona»  of  dlserlmlnatlon  based  on 
the  status  of  pregnancy  and  motherhood. 

As  we  have  dlsoussed  at  langth  above,  a 
woman  who  has  a  ohUd  la  cubjeet  to  a  whole 
rang*  of  de  litre  and  da  facto  punlahments. 
dlaabllltlM  and  llmlfUons  to  her  freadcm 
from  the  earliest  stages  of  pregnancy.  In  the 
most  obvious  sense  she  alone  must  bear  the 
pains  and  hazards  of  pregnancy  and  ohlld- 
birth.  She  may  be  suq>ended  or  expelled  from 
school  and  thus  robbed  of  her  opportunity 
for  education  and  self -development.  She  may 
be  fired  or  suspended  from  her  employment 
and  thereby  denied  the  right  to  earn  a  living 
and.  If  single  and  without  Independent  In- 
come, forced  Into  the  degrading  position  of 
living  on  welfare. 

For  example,  many  if  not  most  employers 
including  public  employers  have  p<^lcles  re- 
quiring pregnant  women  to  take  a  leave  of 
absence  or  otherwise  terminate  their  employ- 
ment at  a  given  stage  of  pregnancy.  Recently 
the  case  of  LaFleur  v.  Cleveland  Board  of 
Education.   #0-71-299   N.D.   Ohio.   May   12. 
1971    upheld   one   such   regulation.   Contra, 
Cohen  V.  Chesterfield  County  School  Board, 
supra,  and  Schattman  v.   Texas  State  Em- 
ployment Commission,  supra.  If  she  has  pre- 
school age  children,  employers  may  refuse  to 
hire  her  despite  the  provisions  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  which  sUtes  that  it  U 
unlawful  for  an  employer  "to  fail  or  refuse 
to  hire  or  to  discharge  any  individual 
because   of   such   individual's   sex.         "  42 
U.S.C.  200  e-2(a)  (4)  (emphasis  added),  for, 
according  to  the  Fifth  Circuit,  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that  Congress  intended  to:  exclude 
absolutely  any  consideration  of  the  normal 
relationship  of  working  father  to  their  pre- 
school age  children  and  to  reqiUre  that  an 
employer  treat  the  two  exactly  alike  in  the 
administration  of  its  general  hiring  policies 
Phillips  V.  Martin  Marietta,  supra,  411  F.  3d 

Only  this  winter  this  Court  effectively  af- 
firmed that  court's  ruling  with  Jxistice  Mar- 
shaU  dissenting  by  holding  that— The  exist- 
ence of  such  conflicting  family  obligations, 
if  demonstrably  more  relevant  to  Job  per- 
formance for  a  woman  than  for  a  man,  could 
arguably  l)e  a  basis  for  disttncUon  under 
f  70S(e)  of  the  [clvU  rights]  Act.  Phillips  v 
AfarMn  Marietta  Corp.  91  8.  Ot.  496  498 
( 1971 ) . 

In  other  words  this  court  said  If  men  re- 
fuse to  share  equally  In  the  care  of  their  chil- 
dren then  women  may  be  doubly  burdened 

they  naay  be  burdened  with  the  responsi- 
bilities of  child  care  and  they  may  be  de- 
prived of  employment  opportunities  as  well. 

If  a  woman  is  unmarried,  unless  she  suc- 
ceeds in  obtaining  an  abortion,  she  has  no 
choice  but  to  bear  the  child,  while  the  man 
v^o  bhares  re^wnsibllity  for  her  pregnancy 
can,  and  often  does.  Just  walk  away. 

As  a  practical  matter,  the  woman  is  then 
alone  with  the  problem  of  seeking  and  fi- 
nancing an  abortion  and  If  that  falls,  she 
is  alone  paying  the  expenses  of  pre-natal 
care  and  childbirth  and  raising  and  support- 
ing the  child.  She  could  seek  to  eetabllsh 
paternity  of  the  father  and  therefore  some 


•  Here,  of  coxane,  we  are  discussing  not  the 
secondary  effect  of  the  laws  on  persons  who 
perform  abortions  and  who  might  be  men 
or  wom«n,  but  on  the  persons  who  feel  tbe 
greatest  Impact  of  the  laws,  women. 


measure  of  financial  reqwnslbUlty.  Howaver, 
to  do  this  she  must  vx^om  bsnaif  to  »~^ist-' 
tlona  by  tha  fkthar  oonoamlng  her  sexual 
btiiavlor  as  part  of  his  attaD4>t  to  avoid 
legal  responsibility  for  the  child.  In  some 
■tates  she  wo\ild  further  be  forced  to  admit 
the  commission  of  a  crlms.  e.g.  D.O.  Code 
i  33-1003  (Crime  of  Fomloatlon) .  Further- 
more, although  in  most  areas  a  parent  has 
the  legal  responsibility  to  support  his  or  her 
child  whether  married  or  single.  e.g.  D.C. 
Code  f  33-008,  In  some  of  thoae  same  places 
a  parent  will  only  be  punished  for  neglect 
where  married— thus  the  IrresponslbiUty  of 
the  man  who  walks  away  from  the  child  he 
has  helped  to  create  is  reinforced  by  the 
rule  of  law.  For  example,  under  New  York 
law  the  mother  is  expressly  liable  for  child 
support  if  the  father  Is  tmable  to  support 
the  child  or  cannot  be  found  within  the 
sUte.  New  York  FamUy  Court  Act  i  414. 

In  Texas,  a  father  of  an  out-of-wedlock 
child  has  neither  the  common  law  nor  the 
statutory  duty  to  support  his  child.  Home 
of  Holy  Infancy  v.  Kaaka,  397  8.W.  3d  308 
(Tex.  1966) .  See  also  Lane  v.  PhWips,  6  S.W. 
610  (Tex.  1887) ,  Beaver  v.  State.  366  S.W.  039 
(Cr.  App.  Tex.,  1923). 

Having  been  forced  to  give  birth  to  a  child 
she  did  not  want,  a  woman  may  be  subject 
to  criminal  sanctions  for  child  neglect,  e.g., 
D.C.  Code  i  22-902,  if  she  does  not  care  for 
the  child  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  state.  In 
some  states  even  here  the  dlsabilltiee  for  the 
woman  are  greater  than  for  the  man.  The 
New  York  courts  seem  to  have  found  as  a 
matter  of  law  that  the  mother  has  a  greater 
responsibUlty  for  the  child  than  the  father. 
In  the  case  of  People  v.  Edwards,  43  Misc.  2d 
930,  240  N.Y5.  2d  326  (1964),  though  the 
father  and  mother  were  Jointly  Indicted  for 
failure  to  provide  shelter  and  medical  atten- 
tion for  their  baby,  the  court  held  that  only 
the  mother  could  be  punlahed  for  falling  to 
bring  the  baby  to  a  doctor  when  a  condition 
which  began  with  a  diaper  rash  resulted  In 
the  child's  death.  Of  course,  again.  If  the 
woman  is  unmarried  and  paternity  was  never 
legally  establlahed,  the  woman  bears  these 
legal  biu-dens  alone. 

The  unwed  mother  may  suffer  additional 
disabilities  by  being  denied  employment  be- 
cause of  her  status.  Courts  are  gradually 
recognizing  the  inequities  of  so  penallzmg 
unwed  mothers.  Nonetheless,  not  every 
woman  Is  in  a  position  to  go  to  court  to 
contest  such  discriminatory  actions  and 
many  such  policies  and  practices  still  exist 
throughout  the  country  unchallenged. 

Even  where  the  father  is  present,  the 
mother  rather  than  father  will  be  primarily 
responsible  for  raising  the  chUdren.  As  long 
as  "women,  as  a  class  earn  less  than  men." 
Gruenwald  v.  Gardner,  390  P.2d  591  (2d  Cir., 
1968),  and  women  have  less  opportunity  for 
advancement*  *,  they,  rather  than  the  father, 
will  remain  at  home  to  raise  the  family. 

The  rulings  of  the  Fifth  Circuit  and  thU 
Coiirt  In  PhUlips  v.  Martin  Marietta,  supra, 
further  reinforce  this  arbitrary  role  differ- 
entiation, forcing  the  greater  burden  on  child 
care  on  the  mother.  For  in  saying  that  a 
mother  of  pre-school  age  children  may  con- 
stitutionally be  denied  employment  thougb 
a  father  may  not,  the  power  and  authority 
of  the  courts  Is  reinforcing  the  actions  of 
private  employers  and  society  to  force  a 
woman  to  'stay  at  home  and  take  care  of  the 
children'  even  if  she  has  otherwise  provided 
for  their  care. 

If  such  a  broad  range  of  dlsabUltlea  are 
permitted  to  attach  to  the  status  of  preg- 
nancy and  motherhood,  that  status  must  be 
one  of  choice.  And  It  is  not  sufllolent  to  say 
that  the  women  "cboee"  to  have  wzual  tn- 


*  *  See,  for  example.  Study  of  Employment 
of  Women  in  the  Federal  Government,  1968; 
XJS.  Civil  Service  Commission,  Manpower 
Statistics  Division,  Washington.  D.C. 
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tercoune.  (or  she  did  not  ohoose  to  beoome 
pregnant.  As  long  as  she  la  focoed  to  bear 
■uch  an  «xtraanlinarlly  dlqiroportlonate 
■bars  of  the  pains  and  burdens  ttf  child- 
rearing  (including,  at  ooozw,  pregnancy  and 
diOdblrth) ,  than,  to  daprlva  her  of  tha  til- 
tlmate  choice  as  to  whether  aha  wHl  in  fact 
bear  those  burdens  violates  the  moat  baalo 
aqiects  ot  "our  American  Ideal  of  taAiiOKm" 
guaranteed  and  enshrined  in  tha  Fourtaamtb 
Amendment.  BctUng  ▼.  Shorpe,  847  UJB.  407 
(1964). 

There  Is  yet  another  way  in  vrtilch  women 
are  denied  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws, 
•nus  Court  has  shown  grsat  concern  with 
tbe  "conception  of  poUtioal  aquaUty"  S^nt- 
Mt  <r.  Sttiu,  877  U.S.  888.  888  (1084)  and 
particularly  with  "queattona  of  alleged  In- 
vidious discriminations  •  •  •  against 
groups  or  types  of  individuals  in  Tldatlon 
of  tbe  constitutional  guaranty  at  luat  and 
equal  laws."*  Beynold$  ▼.  Sima,  ntpre,  877 
U.S.  at  661  citing  Skinner  ▼.  Oklahoma,  816 
VB.  636,  686  (1943) .  Because  of  this  concern, 
in  a  line  of  cases  the  coiut  has  sought  to 
guarantee  that  each  dtlaen  Is  fairly  and 
equally  represented  in  the  leglaiatuie  which 
makes  laws  governing  his  or  her  life.  See 
Baker  v.  Carr.  369  UJB.  186  (1963),  Reynolds 
T.  Sinn,  supra,  and  their  progeny.  Neverthe- 
less, In  the  Instance  of  abortion  laws  one 
finds  the  groasest  form  of  lack  of  repreaenta- 
tion. 

This  court  can  surely  take  Judicial  notice 
of  the  fact  that  the  state  leglslaturea  in 
Texas  and  Oeorgia,  like  state  legislatures 
throughout  the  country  are  composed  almost 
exclusively  of  men.  As  the  supreme  court  of 
the  state  of  Oregon  stated  in  State  ▼.  Httnter, 
300  P.  3d  466,  367-7,  308  Ore.  383  (Ore..  1086) . 

.  .  .  We  believe  that  we  are  Justified  In 
taking  Judicial  notice  of  the  fact  that  the 
membership  of  the  legislative  assembly  which 
enacted  this  statute  was  predominately  mas- 
culine. That  fact  Is  Important  in  determin- 
ing what  the  legislature  might  have  had  In 
mind  with  req>ect  to  this  particular  stat- 
ute .  .  . 

Therefore  we  have  a  situation  in  which  per- 
sons are  making  laws  which  could  never  poe- 
slbly  affect  them.* 

These  laws  which  are  passed  largely  by  men 
and  only  affect  women  were  first  Instituted 
many  years  prior  to  tbe  time  that  women 
even  had  the  vote.  Tbe  Georgia  statute  was 
enacted  in  1876,  the  Texas  In  1907.  This  re- 
lationship between  the  legislators  and  tbs 
laws  they  are  making  Is  even  more  complex 
than  It  may  appear  on  the  surface.  For  laws 
such  as  tbe  i^rtlon  laws  presently  before 
this  co\irt  In  fact  Insure  that  women  never 
will  be  able  to  function  fully  in  the  society 
in  a  manner  that  will  enable  them  to  par- 
ticipate as  equals  with  men  in  making  the 
laws  which  control  and  govern  their  lives. 
For  as  long  as  women  are  unable  to  control 
their  reproductive  lives  they  will  be  forced 
to  disrupt  their  education,  forgo  their  ca- 
reer, and  will  never  be  a  totally  functioning 
part  of  the  government  which  determines 
her  rights.  Forced  to  remain  at  home  with 
her  children  a  woman  has  neither  the  time, 
the  money,  nor  the  mobility  to  either  orga- 
nize an  effective  lobby  on  her  own  behalf  or  to 
assert  her  own  rights  as  a  direct  participant 
In  the  legislative  workings  of  government. 
Ihe  imderrepresented  city  dweller  could  not 
realistically  look  to  the  rural  dominated  leg- 
islature to  rectify  the  Inequality  of  repre- 
sentation, nor  could  black  people  look  to  a 
white  controUed  legislature  to  eliminate  the 
gerrymandering  which  cheapened  their  votes. 


•It  may  be  worth  noting  that  tbe  only 
other  major  areas  of  law  in  which  this  oc- 
curs Is  with  laws  governing  children  and 
Incompetents;  that  alone  may  give  interest- 
ing insights  Into  the  views  of  legislators  to- 
wards women. 


aomaUon  T.  Ughtfoot.  864  VM.  880  (1000). 
MMthar  can  woman  rsallstlcally  look  to  male 
controlled  legUlatures  to  tiiange  laws  which 
wlU  return  to  them  the  control  of  their  Uvea 
and  bodlaa  and  that  may  InddantaUy  free 
them  to  aotlvaly  participate  In  those  same 
leglalatursa.  therefore,  if  women  are  to  have 
their  rlghta  redreassd  they  can  locA  only  to 
the  courta.* 

III.  Abortion  laws  violate  ttie  constitutional 

guarantee  against  the  imposition  of  cruel 

and  unusual  punishment 

TO  understand  what  having  an  unwanted 
pregnancy  and  child  means  to  a  woman,  it 
may  be  best  to  consider  tbe  following 
analogy:  a  group  of  people  are  walking  along 
the  street.  Half  the  group  crossee;  the  re- 
malndw  are  stepped  by  a  red  light.  Thoee 
stopped  by  tbe  light  are  told  the  following: 

"From  now  on,  for  about  nine  monUis,  you 
are  going  to  have  to  carry  a  twenty-five 
pound  pack  on  your  back.  Now,  you  will  have 
to  endtire  It,  whether  you  develop  ulcers 
und«'  the  load  whether  your  spine  becomes 
defrnmed,  no  matter  how  exhausted  you  get, 
you  and  this  are  Inseparable. 

Then,  after  nine  months  you  may  drop 
this  load,  but  from  then  on  you  are  going  to 
have  it  tied  to  your  wrist.  So  that,  wbere- 
ever  you  go  this  is  going  to  be  with  you  the 
rest  of  your  life  and  If,  by  some  accident, 
the  rope  is  cut  or  the  chain  U  cut,  that  piece 
of  rope  is  always  going  to  be  tied  to  you  to 
remind  you  of  it." 

Of  course,  this  analogy  1b  not  comjdete.  It 
does  not  include  the  extrMne,  sometimes  ex- 
cruciating pain  and  risk  of  death  Involved 
with  the  process  of  transferring  the  pack 
from  your  back  to  your  wrist,  nor  does  it 
fully  describe  the  limitations  placed  on  your 
liberty  by  having  that  load  chained  to  your 
wrist  for  a  substantial  portion,  if  not  all  of 
your  life.  It  does,  however,  begin  to  give  some 
picture  of  the  pain  and  burden  of  pregnancy 
and  motherhood  when  both  are  involuntary. 
Forcing  a  woman  to  bear  a  child  against  her 
wUl  Is  Indeed  a  form  of  ptinlshment,  a  re- 
sult of  society's  ambivalent  attitude  towards 
female  sexuality.  The  existence  of  tbe  sexual 
"double  standard"  has  created  the  social  re- 
sponse that  when  a  woman  becomes  pregnant 
accidentally,  she  must  be  "punished"  t<x  her 
transgreesion,  particxilarly  if  she  is  single. 
This  punishment  falls  solely  on  the  woman: 
she  must  face  the  physical  burdens  and  emo- 
tional strains  of  an  unwanted  pregnancy,  the 
degrading  experience  of  having  an  Illegal 
abortion  "often  in  filthy  motel  rooms  at  the 
mercy  of  quacks  who  are  charging  exorbi- 
tant fees."  Ervln,  J.  concurring,  Walsingham 
V.  Florida,  Case  No.  40,210  (S.Ct.  Fla.,  July 
12,  1071) ,  and  if  unable  to  get  such  an  abor- 
tion, the  responsibilities  and  tratuia  Involved 
in  raising  an  unwanted  child.  The  man 
equally  responsible  for  the  pregnancy  faces 
no  such  punishment. 

Those  who  seek  to  impose  the  punishment 
of  forcing  a  woman  to  bear  a  child  against 
her  will  could  not  be  considering  its  scope 
and  dimensions.  Such  a  punishment  con- 
demns a  vroman  to  severe  physical  burden, 
pain  and  labor  not  only  during  pregnancy, 
but  also  through  the  birth  process  and  after 
the  child  is  bom.  Imposing  on  her  years  of 
toil  and  loss  of  freedom.  To  deny  an  un- 
married woman  an  abortion  Is  even  more  ob- 
viously a  punishment  and  an  act  of  greater 
cruelty  as  she  is  totally  alone,  with  oU  of  the 


*Amici  have  not  addressed  themselves  to 
the  economic  discrimination  resulting  from 
the  application  of  tbe  abortion  laws  of  Texas 
and  Oeorgia  on  the  understanding  that  the 
issue  is  being  treated  fully  by  other  amid 
and  by  parties  to  the  litigation.  Atnici  are 
deeply  concerned,  however  about  the  eco- 
nomic hardship  and  blatant  economic  dis- 
crimination effected  by  such  laws  reatrleting 
the  availability  of  legal  abortion. 


physical,  financial  and  social  burdens  of 
raising  a  child. 

The  Eighth  Amendment  to  the  United 
States  Constitution  protects  all  persons 
against  the  infliction  of  "cruel  and  unusual 
punishment."  Amid  contend  that  the  ex- 
panding constitutional  concern,  as  expreesed 
by  this  Court,  with  practices  which  "offend 
the  dignity  of  man",  are  contrary  to  "tbe 
evolving  standards  of  decency  that  mark  the 
progress  of  a  maturing  society"  and  punish- 
ment "disproportionate  to  the  offense  com- 
mitted" as  violative  of  the  Eighth  Amend- 
ment necessitates  a  finding  that  laws  re- 
stricting abortion  are  unconstitutional. 

In  1910,  the  Supreme  Court  In  Weems  v. 
United  States.  217  VB.  349  (1910) ,  repudiated 
the  nineteenth  century  assumption  that  the 
punishments  proscribed  by  the  Eighth 
Amendment  were  limited  to  the  barbarous 
practices  of  seventeenth  century  England. 
"The  Cruel  and  Unusual  Punishment  CUuae 
and  The  Substantive  Criminal  Law"  79  Harv. 
L.  Rev.  636.  636-7  (1966).  The  Court  In 
Weems,  invalidating  a  section  of  the  Fhll4>- 
pine  Penal  Code  authorizing  a  sentence  of 
16  years  hard  labor  and  concomitant  for- 
feiture of  citizenship  rights  noted  that  a 
"principle  to  be  vital  must  be  capable  of 
wider  Implication  than  tbe  mischief  which 
gave  it  birth,"  317  UJ9.  at  373.  Further  the 
Court  held  that  the  Eighth  Amendment  "is 
not  fastened  to  the  obsolete  but  may  acquire 
meaning  as  public  opinion  becomes  enlight- 
ened by  a  humane  Justice."  317  VB.  at  367. 
Underlying  the  Court's  holding  was  the  con- 
cept of  "proportional  punishment"  as  a  "pre- 
cept of  the  fundamental  law."  Significantly, 
the  Court  considered  the  moral  stigma  and 
mental  anguish  suffered  as  a  result  of  such 
punishment  to  be  of  equal  relevance  as  the 
purely  physical  burden  Imposed. 

In  Trop  V.  Dulles,  366  VB.  86  (1068) .  inval- 
idating a  punishment  of  denaturalization  for 
desertion  as  unconstitutional  In  violation  of 
the  Eighth  Amendment,  the  Court  agam 
emphasized  the  standard  of  proportion,  and 
the  flexible,  expansive  nature  of  the  Eighth 
Amendment's  ban,  while  declaring  their  will- 
ingness to  apply  the  eighth  Amendment 
affirmatively  to  protect  individual  liberty. 
Noting  that  the  "traditional"  punishment 
for  desertion  was  death,  the  court  rejected 
the  notion  that  "excessiveness"  alone  was 
determinative  of  constitutional  validity.  In- 
stead, the  Court  asserted  that  "the  question 
Is  whether  the  pimlshment  subjects  the  In- 
dividual to  a  fate  forbidden  by  tbe  principle 
of  civUized  treatment  guaranteed  by  the 
Eighth  Amendment."  366  UJ3.  at  99.  "The 
basic  concept  underlying  the  Eighth  Amend- 
ment is  notbmg  less  than  the  dignity  of 
man."  366  VS.  at  100.  Tbe  Amendment,  the 
Court  noted,  was  not  a  static  one;  it  "must 
draw  its  meaning  from  evolving  standards 
of  decency  that  msirk  the  progress  of  a  ma- 
turing society."  366  VB.  at  101.  In  setting 
a  standard  for  the  application  of  the  Amend- 
ment, the  Court  rejected,  as  well,  an  ex- 
clusive concern  with  the  physical  aspect  of 
punishment,  forbidding  what  it  character- 
ized as  "the  total  destruction  of  the  in- 
dividual's status  m  organized  society,  366 
U.S.  at  101. 

This  Court's  most  recent  analysis  of  tbe 
flexibility  of  tbe  Eighth  Amendment  is  found 
In  Robiruon  v.  California,  370  U.S.  660  (1962) . 
In  that  case,  the  Coiirt  held  that  a  state  law 
which  made  the  "status"  of  narcotics  addic- 
tion a  criminal  offense  constituted  "cruel 
and  Tinusual  punishment  in  violation  of  the 
guarantees  of  the  Eighth  Amendment.  For 
Justice  Douglas  stated  in  his  analysis  of  the 
constitutional  development  of  the  Eighth 
Amendment:   Douglas,  J.  concturmg  at  675. 

The  historic  punishments  that  were  cruel 
and  unusual  Included  "burning  at  the  stake, 
crucifixion,  breaking  on  the  wheel"  (In  re 
Kemmler.  136  VB.  436.  446.  10  S.Ct.  930,  933 
34  LXd.  610)  quartering,  tbe  rack  and  tbe 
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tbumbecrew  (a«e  Chambers  v.  Florida,  309 
U^.  227,  237.  60  S.Ct.  472,  477.  84  L.Ed.  716) 
and  In  some  circumstances  even  solltar;  con- 
finement (See  In  re  Medley.  134  U.S.  160  167- 
8.  10  S.Ct.  384.  386.  33  L.£(l.  833).  The  Ques- 
tion presented  In  the  earlier  casea  con- 
cerned the  degree  of  severity  with  wh  cb  a 
particular  offense  was  punished  or  th<  ele- 
ment of  cruelty  present.  A  punishment  c  ut  of 
all  proportion  to  the  offense  may  brlig  it 
within  the  ban  against  "cruel  and  un  isual 
punishment."  See  O'Seil  v.  Vermont  144 
U.S.  323.  331.  12  S.Ct.  693,  696,  36  LJkl  460. 
So  may  the  cruelty  of  the  method  of  pimUh- 
ment  as.  for  example,  disemboweling  i  per- 
son alive.  See  WUkeraon  v.  Utah.,  9(  U.S. 
130.  135.  25  L.Ed.  345.  But  the  prlnclpli  that 
would  deny  power  to  exact  capital  p\  nlsh- 
ment  for  a  petty  crime  would  al.<K>  denj  pow- 
er to  punt^  a  person  by  fii.e  or  Imp  'ison- 
ment  for  being  sick. 

The  essence  of  the  Eighth  Amendme  :it,  as 
evolved  in  the  cases  discussed  above.  1  les  In 
Its  concern  with  the  "disproportionate  '  na- 
ture of  the  punishment  imposed,  the  moral 
anguish  as  well  as  physical  burdens  of 
punishment,  the  extent  to  which  punlshknent 
Is  a  response  to  an  Individual's  'statusj  and 
Is  measured  by  "evolving  standards  oi  de- 
cency", and  offensiveness  to  the  "dlgnlW  of 
man."  Laws  which  force  women  to  em  lure 
unwanted  pregnancy  and  motherhood  aga  inst 
their  win  or  to  become  criminals  and  ake 
the  risks  to  physical  and  mental  health  re- 
sulting from  an  Illegal  abortion  are  dis]  iro- 
portlonate  to  the  act  for  which  they  are  b<  Ing 
punished — an  act  which,  In  many  instan  ces. 
Is  not  even  Illegal.  Further,  amid  cont  end 
that  abortions.  In  fact  if  not  In  theiry. 
punish  women  for  private,  sexual  actl  rlty 
for  which  only  women  bear  the  repercuss:  ons 
of  pregnancy  therefore  punishing  them  for 
their  status  as  women  and  potential  cqUd 
bearers. 

The  pain  and  suffering  associated  wltlk  an 
unwanted  pregnancy  or  child.  Is  not  solely 
physical  pain.  The  emotional  pain  and 
ring  which  accompanies  an  unwanted 
nancy  Is  an  equally  Important  and  far 
lasting  form  of  pain  which  mxist  be  o 
ered  in  the  context  of  guarantees 
Eighth  Amendment,  and  the  emphasis  given 
to  mental  anguish  as  a  crucial  comp  >nent 
of  "cruel  and  unusxial  punishment."  '  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Natalie  Shalness,  who  hi  ls  de- 
voted the  majority  of  her  25-year  pract  Ice  as 
a  psychoanalyst  and  psychiatrist  to  th  i  area 
of  feminine  psychology  and  particular!;  with 
the  experience  of  being  a  mother,  a  «t>man 
who  does  not  want  her  pregnancy  suffe  's  de- 
pression through  nearly  the  entire  preg- 
nancy and  often  that  depression  Is  extr«nely 
severe.  Furthermore,  according  to  Dr.  Shal- 
ness that  depression  continues  even  ifter 
birth  may  even  go  into  psychotic  states  and 
may  result  in  permanent  emotional  da:  aage 
to  the  woman. 

Such  potential  permanent  emot  onal 
damage,  the  risks  to  physical  health  and 
safety  which  may  also  result  In  permanent 
physical  harm,  see  Fletcher  v.  StateV362 
S.W.3d  846  (Or.  App.  Tex..  1962).  and  the 
burdens  of  taking  care  of  an  unwanted  cnlld. 
constitute  a  form  of  long-term  Imprison- 
ment. Such  long  term  imprisonment  T  .  . 
"could  be  so  disproportionate  to  the  offense 
as  to  fall  within  the  Inhibition"  of  the  Eiwith 
Amendment.  Hemans  v.  United  Stotea.Tl63 
F.2d  228  (6th  Clr..  1947).  For  most  woiten. 
bearing  and  raising  an  unwanted  chlU  is 
worse.  It  Is  life-term  Imprisonment.  For  the 
woman,  the  unwanted  pregnancy  may  also 
carry  with  It  the  trauma  of  being  rej€  rted 
or  mistreated  by  the  man  when  he  le  ims 
of  the  pregnancy.  Under  such  conditions,  the 
child  resulting  from  the  relationship  w(  uld 
constitute  a  lasting  and  omnlprei«nt 
reminder  of  the  suffering  the  woman  exp  erl- 
enoed    from    the    man.    Such    a    life-lang 
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reminder  Is  a  form  of  oonstant  punishment 
that  the  woman  should  not  be  forced  to  face. 
When  she  Is  forced  Into  that  situation,  bow- 
ever,  not  only  does  she  suffer  emotionally, 
but  her  suffering  Is  manifested  In  her  rela- 
tions with  her  child.  She  may  vent  her  anger 
by  physically  injuring  the  child,*  neglecting 
the  child,  or  being  extremely  over  protective, 
virtually  "smothering"  the  child  emotionally. 
According  to  New  York  law  as  Interpreted 
by  its  courts,  a  "child  at  tender  age  U  en- 
titled to  have  such  care,  love  and  discipline 
as  only  a  good  and  devoted  mother  can  usu- 
ally Rive,"  Ullman  v.  Ullman,  161  A.D.  419. 
135  N.T.S.  80  (1912)  (emphasis  added);  It 
is  entitled  to  care  which  includes  its  "spirit- 
ual and  moral  life"  In  re  Roe,  92  N.Y.S.  2d 
882.  883.  196  Misc.  830  (Dom.  Rel.  Ct..  1949). 
Nonetheless,  the  State,  by  its  insistence  on 
the  right  to  life  for  the  fetus,  practically  en- 
sures that  once  bom,  the  child  will  receive 
neither  the  care,  love,  nor  spiritual  and  moral 
life  to  which  It  Is  entitled.  If  indeed,  the  un- 
wanted child  is  a  hated  child.  In  denying 
women  the  right  to  abortion  Texas,  Geor- 
gia, and  all  other  states  with  laws  which 
restrict  abortion  are  punlshln.g  not  only  the 
mother,  but  also  the  very  child  they  claim  to 
protect.  Furthermore,  under  New  York  law  a 
mother  is  required  to  give  "care,  guidance, 
supervision,  love  and  affection."  In  re  Carl, 
174  Misc.  955.  22  N.Y.S.  2d  782,  784  (Dom. 
Rel..  1940).  to  the  child  she  never  wanted  In 
the  first  place  and  she  Is  punished  If  she 
is  unable  to. 

By  denying  women  the  right  to  abortion 
the  state  Is  punishing  her  for  her  sexual  ac- 
tivity with  the  equivalent  of  long-term  im- 
prisonment and  giving  her  an  indeterminate 
sentence  of  life  with  an  unwanted  child. 
Sentencing  a  woman  to  a  full  term  preg- 
nancy and  motherhood  against  her  will  Is 
thus  a  clear  violation  of  her  right  to  be  free 
from  cruel  and  unusual  punishment.  The 
words  of  this  Court  in  Weens,  supra,  are 
most  appropriate  in  describing  such  a 
"sentence." 

(Her)  prison  bars  and  (some)  chains  are 
removed.  It  Is  true  after  [nine  months),  but 
Jshe)  goes  from  them  to  a  perpetual  limita- 
tion of  [her)  liberty.  [She)  is  forever  kept 
under  the  shadow  of  [her)  crime.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  [She)  is  subject  to  tormenting  regula- 
tions that,  if  not  so  tangible  as  iron  bars 
and  stone  walls,  oppress  as  much  by  their 
continuity,  and  deprive  of  essential  liberty. 
It  may  be  that  even  the  cruelty  of  pain  is 
not  omitted.  [She)  must  bear  a  chain  night 
and  day.  [She)  Is  condemned  to  painful  as 
well  as  hard  labor.  30  S.Ct.  at  649. 

Even  where  the  woman  decides  she  cannot 
endure  the  pains  and  penalties  of  pregnancy 
and  motherhood,  which  the  law  attempts  to 
force  on  her,  she  is  still  exposed  to  what  may 
be  the  great  physical  and  emotional  pain  and 
the  far  greater  danger  of  Illegal  abortion.  It 
has  long  been  thought  that  abortion  in  and 
of  Itself  caused  substantial  destructive  emo- 
tional effects  on  women.  More  recently,  how- 
ever, a  nimiber  of  studies  have  shown  that 
when  abortions  are  legally  obtained  women 
do  not  suffer  psychological  harm  as  a  result 
of  their  experience,  but  rather  in  most  casea 
their  emotional  status  improves  and  many 
report  that  they  experience  emotional  growth 
as  a  result  of  the  abortion  experience.  Pratt. 
Rappaport  &  Barlow,  Arch.  Otn.  Psychiat 
20:40S-414  (1969). 

It  U  no  answer  to  suggest  that  the  woman 
may  always  choose  to  minimize  her  pain  by 
placing  the  child  for  adoption  following 
birth— performing    the   function   of   "com- 

•  According  to  Ray  E.  Heifer.  M.D..  who 
has  recently  edited  a  book  called  The 
Battered  Child,  University  of  Chicago  Press. 
1968,  and  Is  an  expert  In  the  field,  an  un- 
wanted pregnancy  may  be  a  crisis  situation 
In  the  three  factor  pattern  which  leads  to 
physical  abuse  of  children. 


modlty"  or  a  "l)«by  breeder."  For  as  one 
woman  has  movingly  descrttwd.* 

The  kind  of  traunui  of  giving  a  baby  up  for 

adopUon  leaves  you  with  the  feeling  of 

at  least  I  bad  my  feeling  about  It  as  a 
mother — I  was  a  mother  who  had  abandoned 
my  child  and  I  fought  against  this  self> 
concept. 

I  prepared  to  think  of  myself  as  a  breeder. 
I  was  Just  breeding  babies  for  someone  tfse 
to  take  rather  than  think  of  myself  as  a 
mother  who  abandoned  her  baby. 

But  the  guilt — for  months  after  I  left  the 
home,  I'd  wake  up  in  the  night  crying  and 
sort  of  rocking  my  pillow  and  this  feeling 
sometimes  of  deprivation  but  .  .  .  the  guilt 
was  stronger  than  the  feeling  that  someone 
else  had  deprived,  someone  had  ripped  the 
baby  from  my  arms. 

I  would  have  been  more  comfortable  that 
way  than  what  I  did,  because  I  actually 
signed  the  papers  and  gave  the  baby  up. 

For  this  woman,  and  for  many  others,  this 
experience  carries  with  It  a  further  over- 
whelming sense  of  guilt  at  having  done  some- 
thing shameful — a  sense  of  guilt  which  may 
haunt  her  for  years  after  and  which.  In  the 
same  person,  will  not  develop  In  connection 
with  an  abortion — even  an  Illegal  abortion. 
Such  mental  anguish,  and  the  emotional 
harm  which  ultimately  results  Is  certainly 
disproportionate  to  the  act  for  which  a 
woman  Is  being  punished,  and  constitutes 
cruel  and  unusual  punishment  for  her. 

Finally,  some  might  feel  that  whereas  It 
may  be  constitutionally  Impermissible  to 
deny  a  married  woman  an  abortion,  it  Is  per- 
missible to  force  an  unmarried  woman  to  see 
her  pregnancy  and  Its  consequences  through 
as  a  "deterrent  to  her  Immorality."  How- 
ever, not  only  Is  such  a  position  unconstitu- 
tional. It  is  Irrational.  Compared  with  a 
married  woman,  an  unmarried  woman  Is 
likely  to  experience  even  greater  unconstitu- 
tional deprivations  of  her  liberty,  as  a  result 
of  the  greater  pain  and  suffering  from  being 
forced  to  beer  and  raise  an  unwanted  child 
with  no  help  from  the  man  who  Is  equally  re- 
sponsible for  the  conception  of  that  child. 
Furthermore,  both  she  and  the  child,  will  be- 
come a  financial  "burden"  on  the  society  If 
She  is  forced  to  go  on  welfare. 

Millions  of  women  are  now  becoming  truly 
conscious  of  the  manifold  forms  of  oppres- 
sion and  discrimination  of  their  sex  in  our 
society.  They  are  beginning  to  publicly  ex- 
press their  outrage  at  what  they  have  always 
known — that  bearing  and  raising  a  child  that 
they  do  not  want  is  Indeed  cruel  and  unusual 
punishment.  Such  punishment  Involves  not 
only  an  Indeterminate  sentence  and  a  loss 
of  citizenship  rights  as  an  Independent  per- 
son as  held  unconstitutional  in  Weemt, 
supra,  great  physical  hardship  and  emo- 
tional damage  'disproportionate'  to  the 
"crime"  of  participating  equally  in  sexual 
activity  with  a  man,  as  held  unconstitutional 
in  Trop,  supra,  but  Is  punishment  for  her 
'status'  as  a  woman  and  a  potential  child- 
bearer  as  held  unconstitutional  In  Robinson, 
supra.  As  this  Cotirt  In  Trop  so  firmly  stated, 
the  concept  underlying  the  Eighth  Amend- 
ment is  "nothing  less  than  the  dignity  of 
man"  366  U.S.  at  100  and  "must  draw  its 
meaning  from  evolving  standards  of  decency" 
at  101.  Abortion  laws  reinforce  the  legally- 
legitimized  Indignities  that  women  have  al- 
ready suffered  under  for  too  long  and  bear 
witness  to  the  Inferior  position  to  which 
women  are  relegated.  The  total  destruction 
of  a  woman's  status  In  society  results  from 
compelling  her  to  take  sole  responsibility  for 
having  the  illegal  abortion  or  bear  the  un- 
wanted child,  and  suffer  the  physical  hard- 
ship and  mental  anguish  whichever  she 
chooses.  Only  the  woman  Is  punished  by 
society  for  an  act  in  which  she  has  partici- 
pated equally,  only  she  U  punished  for  her 
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"status"  as  obUd-bearer.  In  light  of  "evolv- 
ing standards  of  decency  that  mark  the  prog- 
ress of  a  maturing  society",  the  basis  of  the 
Klghth  Amendment  as  set  forth  In  Trop, 
tupra,  the  struggle  of  woman  for  full  and 
meaningful  equaUtj  in  society  over  the  Ust 
hundred  years  Indicates  that  it  would  Indeed 
be  a  sign  of  the  immaturity  of  our  social 
development  If  these  laws  were  upheld.  White 
persons  have  had  to  readjust  their  thinking 
and  actions  to  question  whether  laws  which 
discriminated  against  blacks  were  unconsti- 
tutional. 

Men  (of  whom  the  legislatures  and  courts 
are  almost  exclusively  composed)  must  now 
learn  that  they  may  not  constitutionally 
impose  the  cruel  penalties  of  unwanted  pceg- 
nancy  and  motherhood  on  women,  where  the 
penalties  faU  solely  on  them. 

IV.  There  is  no  compelling  State  interest 
justifying  the  violation  of  fundamental 
constitutional  rights  effected  by  the  chal- 
lenged abortion  laws 

Historically  under  common  law  and  In  the 
early  years  of  American  law,  abortion  was 
legally  permissible  laefore  the  fetus  was^ 
"quick"  Inside  the  mother.  See  generally^ 
Cyril  S.  Means,  Jr.,  "The  Law  of  New  Yotk 
Concerning  Abortion  and  the  Status  of  the 
Fetus,  1664-68:  A  Case  of  Cessation  of  Con- 
stitutionality," 14  N.YXJ.  411,  Feb.  1968: 
and  Roy  Lucas,  "Federal  ConstitutioiuU  Lim- 
itations on  the  Enforcement  and  Adminit- 
tration  of  State  Abortion  Statutes,"  46  N.C. 
L.  Rev.  732,  June  1968.  The  adoption  of  laws 
regulating  (and  almost  effectively  eliminat- 
ing) legal  abortion  came  about  for  a  com- 
bination of  three  major  reasons,  none  of 
which  can  any  longer  constitutionally  Justify 
the  extreme  Incursion  into  and  violation  of 
protected  rights  effected  by  the  challenged 
abortion  laws.  The  three  reasons  were:  (a) 
"compelling  uniform  adherence  to  specified 
moral  norms  .  .*  [by]  (I)egal  bans  on  both 
contraception  and  all  abortion.  .  .  ."  Lucas, 
tupra,  p.  732,  i.e.,  moral  norms  regarding 
sexual  relations;  (b)  protecting  the  health 
of  the  mothers  from  the  dangers  then  In- 
herent in  any  operation,  Lucas,  supra,  p. 
732;  Means,  supra;  and  (c)  enforcing  the 
newly  eetabllshed  religious  concept  that  the 
soul  WMS  present  in  the  body  from  the  time 
of  conception.  Lawrence  Lader.  Abortion. 
Beacon  Press,  Boston,  1966. 

The  operation  and  effect  of  the  challenged 
Georgia  and  Texas  abortion  laws  directly 
violate  plalntUTs'  constitutionally  protected 
rights  of  life,  liberty,  equal  protection,  per- 
sonal privacy  of  associations  and  others  as 
well.  As  the  8tq;>reme  Cotirt  of  California 
stated  in  California  v.  Belous,  supra.  80  Cal. 
Bptr.  at  800: 

Tlie  critical  issue  is  not  whether  such 
rights  exist,  but  whether  the  state  has  a 
compelling  interest  in  the  regulation  of  a 
subject  which  is  within  the  police  powers  of 
the  state  (Shi^Jiro  v.  Thompson  (1909).  394 
VB.  618,  89  S.Ct.  1322.  22  L.Ed.2d  000;  Sher- 
bert  V.  Vemer.  (1963).  374  UJB.  398,  403, 
83  S.Ct.  1790.  10  UBd.ad  966),  whether  the 
regulation  is  "necessary  *  •  *  to  the  ac- 
oompltahment  of  a  permlaslble  state  policy" 
(M«T.>..gt.nn  T.  Florida  (1964).  379  UJB.  184. 
196,  86  S.Ct.  ass,  390.  13  LJBdJd  233;  see 
also,  NAACP  V.  Button.  871  UB.  416.  488.  8S 
S.Ct.  328,  9  hXAML  106;  Bates  ▼.  City  of 
UtUe  Rock  (1980)  381  U.8.  616,  637,  80  S.Ct. 
413,  4  IiAl.ad  480;  Huntley  ▼.  Public  UtiL 
Ocnnm.  09  AC.  83,  89  Cal.  Rptr.  806,  443  P.3d 
086;  Vogel  v.  County  of  Los  Angeles,  08  CaL 
3d  18,  31.  04  CaL  I^tr.  409.  484  P.ad  901: 
People  V.  Woody,  01  CalJd  710.  718,  40  CaL 
Bptr.  08.  S»4  P.ad  SIS. 

The  tmet  that  the  abortion  laws  may  have 
been  valid  when  fliat  enacted  does  not  re- 
sMve  tlM  questkms  oonoemlng  the  pneent 
constttutionallty  of  the  law.  Omltftknia  v. 
Belous,  supra,  at  803.  Oompmn  Oarf  ▼•  8mnS- 
en,  373  VjB.  SOS,  SSI  (190S)  with  South  v. 
Peters,  SSB  U.8.  370.  377  (lOflO);  Bmker  T. 
Can.  800  UJB.  180.  387  (1909);  wltH  Oolgrom 


V.  Green.  338  UJB.  640.  660  (1840);  Brown  v. 
Boant  of  Kduoatton,  supra,  with  Ple—y  v. 
rtrgtuon.  108  U.8.  687  (1890). 

Most  persons  who  seek  to  Justify  the  con- 
stitutionality of  abortion  laws  wouJd  now 
concede  that  the  first  two  of  the  three  Justi- 
flcatlans  mentioned  above  are  no  longer  able 
to  sustain  abortkm  laws  which  take  such 
great  tolls  on  the  lives  of  women. 

It  Is  conmnon  knowledge  that  an  abortion 
no  longer  entails  the  danger  It  did  In  the 
mid  1800's  and  early  1900's  when  the  Texas 
and  Georgia  abortion  laws  as  well  as  the 
laws  of  nearly  all  the  other  states  were  first 
enacted.  In  fact,  as  pointed  out  above,  there 
is  considerable  evidence  that  abortion  now 
carries  about  the  same,  if  not  lesser  risks 
then  childbirth.  See  p.  10.  supra.  Therefore 
the  medical  rationalization  to  sustain  abor- 
tion restrictions  can  be  easily  dispensed  with. 

As  for  the  use  of  abortion  laws  to  ensure 
the  community  standard  of  morality,  it 
should  be  clear  from  this  Court's  decision  in 
Griswold  v.  Connecticut,  supra,  381  UJ9.  at 
''498,  Justices  Goldberg.  Warren  and  Brennan, 
concurring  that  such  an  argument  Is  not 
constitutionally  sufficient.  See  also  Walsing- 
ham  V.  Florida,  supra,  slip  opinion,  p.  12, 
which  notes  that  the  abortion  statutes  them- 
selves ".  .  .  [do)  not  show  a  compelling  state 
Interest  in  prohibiting  premarital  sexual  in- 
tercourse (the  prelude  to  unwed  mothers) 
since  [they  draw)  no  distinction  between 
married  and  unmarried  women."  In  any  case 
It  Is  quite  evident  that  the  "commtinlty" 
standard  is  at  present  a  changing  one.  Fur- 
thermore, we  must  consider  Just  who  is  the 
community.  For  on  this  particular  issue 
there  are  at  minimum  two  communities— 
the  community  of  men  and  the  community 
of  women.  Normally,  we  cannot  and  should 
not  consider  legislation  from  such  a  perspec- 
tive but  In  this  case  we  can  and  must.  For, 
here  we  have  legislation  which  is  made  by 
men  [see  Page  32-33.  supra]  who  are  never 
directly  affected  by  it  (except  to  the  extent 
that  they  fear  that  they  themselves  might 
never  have  been  born  were  there  no  abortion 
law).  It  Is  women,  who  at  best  have  an  in- 
direct voice  m  the  determination  of  these 
laws,  who  must  suffer  from  them.  And  it 
should  bj  plain  that  the  community  of 
women  does  not  support  these  laws.  For  cen- 
turies they  have  been  seeking  and  obtaining 
abortions  even  at  substantial  risk  to  them- 
selves despite  the  voice  of  the  legislature. 

It  may  weU  be  said  that  the  aborUon  laws 
which  the  states  seek  to  maintain  in  fact 
undermine  the  moral  fabric  of  the  com- 
munity. For,  It  Is  those  Uws  which  not  only 
force  cotmtless  women  to  flagrantly  violate 
the  law  each  year,  but  forces  them  into  the 
sordid  underworld  of  criminal  abortions.* 

However,  even  assuming  the  maintenance 
of  a  particular  standard  of  morality  for 
men  and  women  were  sufficient  to  sustain 
some  leglalaUon  in  the  area,  that  legisla- 
tion oould  not  be  drawn  in  such  a  way  as 
to  consistently  place  all  of  its  weight  and 
burden  on  only  one  sex.  For  this  is  Just 
the  sort  of  invidious  discrimination  pro- 
hibited by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 

Thtis  we  must  look  to  the  third  rationale 
for  abortion  laws.  Although  it  is  generally 
discussed  in  terms  of  the  "right  to  life."  if 
we  analyse  it  mote  doeely.  the  third  ration- 
ale is  actually  a  means  of  enforcing  the  re- 
ligious concept  that  the  sotU  is  present  in 
the  body  tram  the  time  of  conception  and 
therefore  must  be  saved.  Tlie  use  of  criminal 
statutes  to  enforce  the  views  of  one  or  more 
particular  religious  groups  is  of  course  pro- 


•Amlc<  do  not  take  either  the  position 
that  woman  who  have  abortions  are  "crim- 
inals" or  that  aU  persons  who  are  willing 
to  aid  women  in  terminating  unwanted  preg- 
nancies are  criminals.  However,  there  are 
many  persons  who  unscrupulously  proAt 
fItMn  woman'*  prsdieament  and  iiilseij  wltli 
little  oonocm  £at  their  health  and  safeiy. 


scribed  by  the  First  Amendment's  BstabUsh- 
ment  Clatise. 

Iiooking  cloeer  at  the  argument  that  the 
state  must  guarantee  to  every  fetus  Its  right 
to  life,  we  must  immediately  be  struck  by 
tremendous  inconsistencies  in  the  state's  al- 
leged concern  for  life. 

In  fact,  claims  of  great  concern  for  the  life 
of  the  fetus  are  at  best  questionable  in  prac- 
tice and  turn  sour  when  examined  in  light  of 
their  consequences  on  the  lives  of  women. 

It  is  clear  both  from  the  application  of  the 
atx>rtlon  laws  as  well  as  from  other  areas  of 
law  that  the  concern  of  the  state  In  the  life  of 
the  fetus  Is  at  best  a  qualified  concern. 
Firstly,  under  the  laws  of  many  states  the 
f<'*"'js  has  "no  legal  personality  or  identity  un- 
til it  sees  thp  light  of  day."  Endresz  v.  Fried- 
oerg,  24  N.Y.  2d  478,  301  N.YS.  2d  66.  70 
(1069),  and.  therefore,  an  action  for  wrongful 
death  of  a  fetus  cannot  be  sustained.  See  also. 
Oraf  V.  Taggart,  43  N.J.  303,  204  A.  2d  140 
(1064);  Norman  v.  Murphy,  124  Cal.  App  2d 
95,  268  P.  2d  178  (Dis.  Ct.  App..  1954)  -.Keyes  v. 
Construction  Service,  340  Mass.  633,  165  NJC. 
3d  912  (1960) :  Pou}ers  v.  City  of  Troy.  4  Mich. 
App.  572,  145  N.W.  2d  418  (1966);  Carroll  v. 
Skloff,  416  Pa.  47,  202  A.  2d  9  (1964) ,  for  simi- 
lar rules  in  New  Jersey,  California,  Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan  and  Pennsylvania. 

What  are  more  laws  govering  Abortion  In 
Georgia  as  in  several  other  states  with  sup- 
posed "reform  laws"  show  at  t>est  a  qualified 
concern  for  the  life  of  a  fetus  Those  statutes 
permit  the  abortion  of  a  fetus  resulting  from 
rape  or  incest,  and  in  some  states  a  fetus 
growing  within  the  body  of  an  unmarried 
woman  under  the  age  of  fourteen,  fifteen  or 
sixteen,  or  a  woman  with  German  Measles, 
e.g.,  Colo.  Rev.  Stat.  Ann.  {  4O-3-50  et  seq 
(Supp.  1967). 

In  other  states,  a  pregnant  woman  may  not 
be  executed  If  she  Is  "quick  with  child".  New 
York  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure,  {{  501  et 
seq.  Presiunably,  as  was  true  hlstortciaiy,  a 
woman  who  Is  pregnant  with  an  unqulck 
fetus  may  be  executed.*  Of  course,  in  that 
case  the  fetus  wll  die  with  her. 

Furthermore,  in  no  other  way  do  the  states 
act  to  protect  the  fetus  from  dangers  to  Its 
existence.  There  exist  no  intensive  prenatal 
care  programs  for  those  expectant  mothers 
who  do  not  receive  this  necessary  care.  There 
exist  no  massive  education  programs  con- 
cerning diet,  exercise,  etc..  for  expeetant 
mothers.  There  U  no  mandat(»7  innoculatlon 
against  rubella,  a  crippling  disease  for  a 
fetus  to  be  affected  by.  Drugs  harmf til  to  the 
fetus  are  allowed  on  the  market  even  though 
alternative  treatment  could  be  utlllned.  In 
New  York,  for  example,  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Bervloes  does  not  provide  ad- 
ditional money  for  the  fetus  tintll  the  fourth 
month  of  (xegnancy.  Title  18.  Codes.  Rules 
and  Regulations  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
I  863.3.  Clearly,  the  states  take  no  affirma- 
tive action  to  care  for  the  fetus  in  which 
they  claim  such  a  compelling  interest.  Nor  do 
the  governments  consistently  protect  the  In- 
terest of  the  children  who  are  subsequently 
bom.  •  • 


*For  further  historical  discussion  of  this 
distinction  between  the  qtilck  and  unqulok 
fetus  in  New  York  laws,  see  Means.  su|>ra,  14 
N.YX.F.  at  pp.  441-3. 

•  •  If  governments  Insist  that  there  Is  a 
compelling  state  interest  in  protecting  hu- 
man life  and  therefore  in  outlawing  abor- 
tions, why  is  it  that  these  same  governments 
faU  to  protect  the  rights  of  illegitimate  chU- 
dren  who  are  subsequently  bom.  Although 
Levy  V.  LouMona.  891  UJB.  68  (1908).  steted 
that  a  state  cannot  treat  an  illegitimate  child 
differently  from  legitimate  offspring,  in  La- 
Wne  V.  Vineent,  01  S.Ct.  1017  (1071).  this 
Court  upheld  a  Louisiana  statuts  which  pro- 
hibited illegitimate  children,  though  duly 
admowledged,  from  claiming  and  taking 
property  by  interstate  succession  for  their 
fatber'i  estate.  There  are  oases  In  both  the 
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In  light  of  these  facta  we  m\]st  look  Main 
at  the  argument  that  the  state  miutfpro- 
tect  each  and  every  fetus  which  has  been 
conceived.  In  order  to  assert  this  vle4  one 
must  assume  that  every  fetus  is  a  h 
being  equal  In  all  req>eoU  to  every  living 
dtlzen  from  the  moment  of  ooncei  tlon. 
Stripped  of  any  religious  definitions  of  '  rhen 
meaningful  himian  life  begins,  that  Is  ^  rhen 
the  soul  enters  the  human  organism,  the 
various  medical  procedures  for  termini  Xtag 
pregnancy  that  are  currently  Illegal  under 
the  challenged  laws  are  not  slgnlflcantlj  dif- 
ferent from  some  current  methods  of  I  tlrth 
control." 

There  Is  a  great  variation  In  poeltloi  s  as 
to  when  the  essential  "humannees"  w  ilch 
causes  society  to  protect  the  life  of  its  clt£ens 
actually  develops.  In  fact,  the  Wn>i  dete 
nation  Is  a  philosophical  or  religious  on^ 

For  example,  one  might  consider  that  Ithe 
moment  of  fertilization  is  the  moment\of 
creation  of  a  human  being.  Under  that  i 
proach  the  development  of  that  "life"  cou\d 
not  be  interfered  with  from  that  moment 
fertilization.  In  that  case  no  I.UJJ.'s  could  _ 
legally  used  by  women  though  they  are  wide 
ly  used  throughout  the  country,  accordlni 
to  Father  Robert  P.  Drlnan,  former  Dean 
the   Boston   College   Law  School,  and  n 
United  States  Congressman. 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  countl 
Individuals    and    several    (pinion    mol 
groups  in  America  are  convinced  that 
OathoUc  Church  is  using  Its  persuasion, 
prestige  and  its  political  power  to  flght 
change  In  the  abortion  laws.  These  Indlvl. 
als  and  associations  are  sometimes  afraid 
^>eak  openly  about  the  role  of  the  Ch 
lest  they  deepen  the  Church's  antagonls;^  „ 
the  causes  they  espouse.  Drlnan,  Robert/P 
SJ.,   "The  Morality  of  Abortion  Laws,"}  14 
Cath.  Lawyer  190,  196  Simimer  (1968). 

For  that  reason  the  political  activities  of 
the  Catholic  Church  and  its  proponent  in 
opposing  even  liberalization  of  abortion  Taws 
remains  an  open  secret  which  is  dlfflciUt  if 
not  impossible  to  "prove"  in  a  tradtlonal 
legal  sense.  However,  in  reporting  the  p  usage 
by  the  Hawaii  legislature  of  a  bUl  rep  eallng 
that  state's  abortion  law.  the  New  York 
Times  stated  that  "The  Romi^  CithoUc 
Church  waged  a  long  battle  to  try  t<  keep 
the  abortion  bill  from  passing."  New  York 
Times,  2/25/70,  1:B.  The  Hawaiian  experience 
Is  plainly  not  an  isolated  experience. 

Significantly,  under  the  conunon  lair  there 
appears  to  have  been  no  legal  proecbiption 
against  abortion  before  the  fetus  waa  quick 
within  the  mother — and  it  was  at  that  time 
that  the  soul  was  thought  to  enter  the  or- 
ganism. Means,  supra,  at  426-8.  At  approxi- 
mately, the  time  that  the  view  of  the  Calhollo 
Church  shifted  concerning  the  entry  oFthe 

states  of  Georgia  and  Texas  which  reveal  the 
same  form  of  discrimination.  In  Patterso  pi  v. 
Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Co..  147  S.E.2i  [  64 
(1966) ,  the  Georgia  Court  of  Appeals  refi  sed 
to  allow  a  posthumous  illegitimate  child  rho 
brought  a  proceeding  to  recover  compel  isa- 
tion  for  death  of  the  deceased  employee,  the 
child's  father,  to  recover.  In  Hargrovi  v. 
Lloyds  Casualty  Company  of  New  York,  66 
S.W.2d  466  ( 1933) ,  the  Texas  Court  held  that 
an  Illegitimate  child  could  not  recover  o  tm- 
pensation  for  her  father's  death  under  Wcvk- 
Ingman's  Compensation  Act.  Thus  t^sre 
would  seem  to  be  a  fundamental  inooE 
tency  In  vigorously  protecting  the  right! of 
the  child  to  be  born  and  then  denying  that 
same  child  equal  protection.  Such  protection 
of  the  property  of  the  father  from  the  clali 
of  his  out-of-wedlock  children  may  well 
yet  another  factor  to  encourage  men  to  de- 
sert the  children  they  have  fathered  and 
mothers  of  those  children. 

"E.G.,  it  is  commonly  accepted  that  tlie 
Intrauterine  device  (lUD)  acts  as  an  aborts  s 
agent  rather  than  as  a  contraceptive  whlop 
prevents  conception. 
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soul,  laws  concerning  abortion  did  too— 
both  moving  back  to  the  time  of  conoq>tlon.*  • 
What  Is  more,  according  to  Babbl  Oavld 
U.  Feldnum.  Author  of  Birth  Oontrol  in 
Jewish  Law,  the  position  of  the  CathoUo 
Church  on  the  queatlon  of  abcatlon  la 
doctrinal  rather  than  a  general  moral  posi- 
tion. Ihe  position  stems  In  part  from  an 
ancient  interpretation  of  the  Hebrew  Septua- 
glnt,  with  respect  to  "ensoulment"  leading 
to  the  proscription  of  abortion  of  a  "formed" 
fetus.  Feldman,  Birth  Control  tn  Jewish  Law, 
New  York  University  Press  1968,  pp.  267-8 
and  269.  It  fiu-ther  stems  from  the  pceitlon 
of  the  Church  on  original  sin  and  baptism, 
which  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  If  a  fetus 
Is  not  permitted  to  develop  to  term  so  that 
It  can  be  bi4>tlzed  at  birth.  It  Is  "worse 
than  murder"  for  then  the  fettis  Is  doomed 
to  limbo.  Peldman,  Ibid.,  pp.  268  and  270. 

In  contrast  with  the  Catholic  approach  to 
abortion,  under  Jewish  law,  the  welfare  of 
the  woman — her  pain  and  suSerlng — is  para- 
mount. Peldman,  Ibid.,  pp.  291-2.  In  Jewish 
law,  the  fetus  does  not  become  a  person 
until  the  moment  of  birth,  Feldman,  Ibid.. 
pp.  256  and  272.  The  fetus,  at  least  In  the 
early  stages  is  considered  part  of  its  mother's 
body,  Feldman.  Ibid.,  p.  265,  and  only  when 
Its  head  emerges  is  it  Inviolate.  Feldman, 
Iltid..  p.  276.  Therefore,  In  any  number  of 
situations  In  which  abortion  would  be  per- 
missible under  Jewish  law  It  would  be  for- 
bidden under  the  laws  of  Texas  and  Georgia 
and  nearly  every  other  state  In  the  country 
as  would  be  more  consonant  with  Catholic 
doctrine. 

Abortion  laws  throughout  the  country  are 
thus  based  on  a  religious  definition  of  when 
"human"  life  begins.  As  a  result,  no  woman 
may  legally  terminate  an  unwanted  preg- 
nancy except  under  the  most  limited  circum- 
stances, because  to  do  so  would  offend  the 
religious  precepts  of  others.  She  then,  though 
forced  to  adopt  certain  beliefs,  has  her  per- 
sonal constitutional  freedoms  eroded  by  laws 
which  not  only  favor  one  religious  doctrine 
but  actually  enforce  it.  Thus,  the  Texas  and 
Georgia  as  well  as  most  other  abortion  laws 
are  In  direct  conflict  with  constitutional  rule 
that  "[t|he  government  Is  neutral,  and  while 
protecting  all,  it  prefers  none,  and  It  dis- 
parages none."  School  DUtrict  of  Alrtngton 
Township  V.  Schempp.  374  UJ3.  203,  215 
(1966).  As  this  Court  stated  In  that  case: 

The  wholesome  'neutrality'  of  which  this 
Court's  cases  speak  thus  stems  from  a  recog- 
nition of  the  teachings  of  history  that  pow- 
erful sects  or  groups  might  bring  about  a 
fusion  of  govemmenUl  and  religious  func- 
tions or  a  concert  or  dependency  of  one  upon 
the  other  to  the  end  that  official  support  of 
the  State  or  Federal  Government  would  be 
placed  behind  the  tenets  of  one  or  all  orth- 
odoxies. 374  U.S.  at  222. 

Just  such  fusion  deprives  countless  of 
women  each  year  of  the  moet  basic  control 
over  their  bodies  and  their  lives  In  a  way 
which  will  affect  them  for  the  rest  of  their 
days,  and  all  In  violation  of  the  constitutional 
proscription  against  the  establishment  of 
religion. 

The  establishment  of  religion's  clause  of 
the  First  Amendment  means  at  least  this: 
Neither  a  state  nor  Federal  Government  can 
set  up  a  church.  Neither  can  pav  laws  which 
aid  one  religion,  aid  all  religions,  or  pnfer 
one  religion  over  another.  Neither  can  force 
nor  Influence  a  person  to  go  to  or  the  remain 
away  from  church  against  his  will  or  force 
him  to  profess  a  belief  or  disbelief  in  any 
religion.  No  person  can  be  punished  for  en- 
tertaining or  professing  religious  beliefs  or 
disbeliefs,  for  church  attendance  or  non- 
attendance.  No  tax  in  any  amount,  larg^  or 
small,  can  be  levied  to  support  any  religious 


•  •This  was  coupled  with  crusades  In  Cal- 
vlnlst  theology  and  New  England  Puritanism 
against  sex  and  immorality.  Lader,  Lawrence, 
AtKirtion,  Beacon  Press  (1966). 


activities  or  institutions,  whatevsr  they  ma* 
be  caUad,  or  whatever  form  they  may  adopt 
to  teach  or  practice  religion.  Neither  a  State 
nor  the  Federal  Oovemment  can.  openly  at 
secretly,  participate  In  the  affain  of  any  i«u. 
glouB  organisations  or  groups  and  vloe  vena. 
In  the  words  of  Jefferson,  the  clause  ag»ii»tt 
establishment  of  religion  by  law  was  Intended 
to  erect  "a  wall  of  separation  between  ohunh 
and  state."  Sverson  v.  Board  of  Bdvcation 
330  U.S.  1,  15-16  (1947).  Citing  Reynolds  v' 
United  states,  98  U.8.  145,  164  (1878). 

The  Texas  and  Georgia  laws  governing 
abortion  constitute  the  moet  glaring  example 
of  the  demoUtlon  of  that  wall.  Ftirthermore, 
Insisting  that  a  woman  carry  to  term  each 
and  every  pregnancy  which  may  occur  the 
state  is  not  only  enforcmg  a  particular  re- 
ligious belief  but  developing  a  form  of  right 
unique  in  American  law.  For,  In  no  other 
instance  does  the  right  to  live  Include  the 
right  to  use  another  person's  body — his  or 
her  kidney,  heart  and  lungs.  Yet  the  denial 
to  women  the  right  to  an  abortion  gives  a 
fetus  the  right  to  occupy  an  unwilling 
woman's  body  and  use  not  only  her  uterus 
but  every  other  organ  of  her  body  without 
her  consent. 

Thus  stripped  of  the  remaining  reUglous 
JustlScatlon  for  the  prohibition  of  abor- 
tion, there  Is  no  argument  sufficient  to  sus- 
tain the  abridgement  of  a  women's  rlghta  ef- 
fected by  the  denial  of  abortion. 

"Whei-e  there  Is  a  significant  encroachment 
upon  personal  Uberty,  the  State  may  prevail 
only  by  showing  a  subordinating  Interest 
which  Is  compelling."  Griswold  v.  Connecti- 
cut, supra.  381  U.S.  at  497,  citing  Bates  v. 
City  of  LittU  Rock.  361  VS.  616,  624  (1960). 
Amlcl  lurge  this  Court  to  consider  the  fol- 
lowing questions: 

Are  the  interesta  of  society  being  served 
by  a  law  which  exposed  over  a  million  women 
last  year  to  such  risks  [as  described  above  If 
Are  the  interesta  of  society  being  served  by 
women  bearing  unwanted  children,  subjected 
to  the  pressiires  of  an  emotionally  and  finan- 
cially deprived  existence?  Are  the  Inter- 
ests of  society  being  served  by  the  population 
explosion  we  are  now  witnessing?  South 
Dakota  v.  Munson,  supra,  slip  opinion,  p.  9, 
Thus  the  real  question  is  not  "How  can 
we  Justify  abortion"?  but  "How  can  wo 
Justify  compulsory  chlldbearing?"  Cisler, 
"Unfinished  Business:  Birth  Control  and 
Women's  Liberation,"  Sisterhood  is  Powerful, 
ed.,  Robin  Morgan,  Random  House,  1970, 
p.  278. 

This  Court  miist  then  conclude,  as  other 
courts  have  across  the  nation,  that, 

Upon  a  balancing  of  relevant  Interest,  we 
hold  that  a  woman's  right  to  refuse  to  carry 
an  embryo  during  the  early  months  of  preg- 
nancy may  not  be  Invaded  by  the  state  wttb- 
out  a  more  compelling  public  necessity  than 
Is  refiected  In  the  statute  In  question.  Wal- 
sinffham  v.  Florida,  supra,  slip  opinion,  p.  12, 
citing  Babbits  v.  McCann,  supra. 
And  further  that. 

The  Covirt  can  find  no  compelling  Interest 
of  the  state  and  concludes  that  the  right  to 
chooee  to  bear  or  not  to  bear  children  is  a 
fundamental  right  of  the  Individual  woman 
to  be  exercised  in  any  manner  she  chooses 
and  which  may  not  in  any  way  be  abridged 
by  law.  People  v.  Robb,  supra,  slip  opinion, 
p.  9. 

V.  Younger  v.  Harris  does  not  impair  or  less- 
en the  jurisdiction,  power  or  responsibUity 
of  this  court  to  grant  the  relief  requested 
In  Younger  v.  BarrU.  91  8.Ct.  746  (1971). 
and  Ita  companion  cases  this  Court  refused 
to  rule  on  the  constitutionality  of  several 
state  statutes  challenged  on  First  Amend- 
ment grounds.  The  Court  held  that  the  con- 
stitutional objectlotu  could  and  should  be 
raised  by  the  Utlganta  In  defense  to  a  crimi- 
nal prosecution,  and  the  Utiganto  would  not 
be  Irreparably  harmed  by  nd^ng  their  con- 
stitutional rlghta  In  that  forum.  That  Is  not 
the  case  here  however. 
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In  the  two  oases  before  this  Court  the 
primary  plaintiffs  are  women  In  need  of 
abortions.  Neither  they,  nor  other  women 
throughout  the  country,  who  dally  have  their 
rlghta  denied  by  the  Georgia.  Texas  and 
other  abortion  statutes,  can  tiun  to  the  state 
criminal  process  for  a  determination  of  their 
rlghta.  For,  the  violation  of  their  rlghta  does 
not  stem  primarily  from  the  fact  that  they 
may  be  proeecuted  for  having  an  abortion 
(though  In  rare  cases  they  *e).  but  from 
the  fact  that  a  very  real  threat  of  criminal 
prosecution  of  third  parties  preventa  them 
from  obtaining  the  medical  care  they  re- 
quire. As  long  as  abortion  laws  such  as  those 
of  Georgia  and  Texas  are  In  effect  they  will 
not  be  able  to  obtain  abortions.  As  the  Su- 
preme Coiut  of  the  State  of  California  rec- 
ognized In  California  v.  Belous.  supra,  80 
Cal.  Rptr.  at  366,  since  the  doctor  is  risk- 
ing his  own  freedom  and  professional  career 
in  performing  an  abortion,  "Rather  than 
being  impartial,  the  physician  has  a  'direct, 
personal,  substantial,  pecuniary  interest  In 
reaching  a  conclusion'  that  the  woman 
shoiild  not  have  an  abortion."  The  situation 
of  women  barred  from  obtaining  abortions 
by  unconstitutional  laws  U  therefore  dis- 
tinguishable from  that  of  appellees  In  Boyle 
V.  Landry,  91  S.Ct.  758  (1971).  This  Court 
found  that  they  were  deterred  from  exer- 
cising their  constitutional  rlghta  only  by 
their  own  "imaginary  or  speculative  fears 
of  prosecution."  91  S.Ct.  at  768.  Further- 
more, women  are  not  required  to  entrust  the 
protection  of  their  constitutional  rlghta  to 
a  third  party  which  has  little  Interest  In 
protecting  thoae  rlghta.  Perlman  v.  United 
States,  247  UJ3.  7,  12-13   (1918). 

Amid  have  attempted  to  show  that  to  re- 
quire a  woman  to  carry,  give  birth  to  and 
raise  a  child  against  her  will  ts  Indeed  Ir- 
reparable harm  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
standard  of  Dyson  v.  Stein,  91  S.Ct.  769 
(1971),  decided  with  Younger  v.  Harris, 
supra.  In  which  the  Court  stated  that. 
...federal  Intervention  affecting  i>endlng 
state  criminal  prosecutions,  either  by  Injunc- 
tion or  by  declaratory  Judgment  Is  proper 
only  where  Irreparable  Injury  Is  threatened. 
The  existence  of  such  Injury  is  a  matter  to 
be  determined  carefully  under  the  facta  of 
each  case. 

The  rlghta  of  women  such  as  Ifary  Doe  and 
Jane  Roe  who  are  denied  the  abortions  they 
seek  must  not  ttim  on  whether  some  few 
medical  personnel  are  courageous  enough  to 
open  themselves  to  prosecutlcm  by  perform- 
ing the  needed  abortions,  and  then  challenge 
the  restrictive  law  In  a  criminal  proceeding. 
This  Is  too  tenuous  a  thread  for  millions  of 
women  throughout  the  country  to  rest  their 
constitutional  rlghta  on.  In  Younger  ▼.  Har- 
ris, supra,  91  S.Ct.  at  761,  this  Court  noted 
that  It  has  long  been  considered  appropriate 
for  the  federal  oourta  to  rule  on  the  ocmstl- 
tlooallty  of  state  criminal  statutes  where, 

...The  threat  to  the  plalntUTs  federally 
protected  rlghta  [Is]  one  that  cannot  be 
eliminated  by  his  defense  against  a  single 
criminal  prosecution.  See.  e«..  Ss  Parte 
Young,  20a  VB.  198.  145-7. 

That  Is  exactly  the  situation  before  the 
Court.  Women  are  having  their  lives  and 
bodies  mangled  and  destroyed  daUy  by  abor- 
tkm  Uws  such  as  those  of  QeorgU  and  Texas 
and  cannot  look  to  the  state  criminal  proc- 
ess to  rid  themselves  of  the  bonds  of  thoae 
laws.  This  Court  must,  therefore,  exercise  the 
"duty"  of  the  federal  oourta  to  hear  and  de- 
cide fedona  oonstltuttonal  claims,  for  the 
federal  oourta  are  the  ". . .  primary  and  pow- 
erful reliances  for  vindicating  every  right 

given  by  tb«  Oonstltntlon "  Zwiefcler  v. 

JCooto.  881  UJB.  941.  347  (1987). 

COHCI.'DSIOH 

For  the  foregoing  reasons  Amid  urge  this 
Court  to  find  OenigU  Code  Annotated  1 30- 
1201  and  Tteas  Penal  Code  Artlclea  1101. 1103. 
1198,  1194  and  1198  vUdate  the  most  funda- 


mental rlghta  of  women  guaranteed  by  the 
United  States  ConsUtuUon. 

BeqwctfuUy  submitted. 

Namct  Stxaxms 
c/o  Center  for  Constitutional  Rlghta. 
688  Ninth  Avenue.  New  York.  New 
York  10036. 
"Hie  attorney  for  amlcl  wishes  to  note  with 
appreciation   the    Invaluable   assistance   of 
Elisabeth  Schneider  of  New  York  University 
School  and  Chris  Stern  of  Brooklyn  Law 
School  In  the  preparation  of  this  Brief. 

Religion,  Mobautt.  and  Aboktion: 
a  constitutxonai.  appbaisal 

(By  Mr.  Justice  Tom  C.  Clark)  * 
3  Loyola  Univ.  Law  Review  1   (1969) 

Thought  without  action  is  an  eStartion: 
action  without  thought  is  foUy?- 

Our  society  is  currently  In  the  midst 
of  a  sexiial  revdutlon  which  has  cast  the 
problem  of  abortion  Into  the  forefront  of 
religious,  medical,  and  legal  thought.  In  my 
day  at  the  bar  all  discussion  of  abortion  was 
taboo.  For  more  than  sixty  years  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  had  a  negative  policy 
respecUng  abortion.  The  A.MA.  often  sought 
the  prosecution  of  any  doctor  who  engaged 
In  the  practice  of  abortion,  regardless  of 
the  merita  of  the  Individual  situation.  So- 
ciety's general  attitude  toward  abortion  was 
such  that  the  patient  was  ostracised  and  the 
doctor  was  disgraced.  As  In  so  many  other 
faceta  of  Ita  moral  code,  however,  society  was 
hypocritical  In  Ita  behavior.  Despite  the  pub- 
lic pronouncementa  against  Ita  practice, 
aboraons  increased.  especlaUy  among  married 
women,  and  Judicial  action  against  the  par- 
tlclpanta  decreased  In  prt^Mrtlon.* 

Some  social  commentators  argue  that 
Freud  prepared  the  way  for  the  Klnsey  Re- 
port, which  In  turn  set  the  stage  for  the 
sexual  permissiveness  that  Relnhold  Nlebuhr 
called  "moral  anarchism."  *  This  permsatlng 
permissiveness  engendered  a  need  for  more 
efficient  birth  control  methods,  such  as  "the 
pill."  and  precipitated  the  doom  of  the  old 
hypocrisy. 

The  law.  lagging  behind  as  usual,  began 
to  emerge  from  Ita  quagmire  and  rid  ttstff 
of  the  archaic  restralnto  on  abortion.  In 
1963  the  American  Law  Institute  proposed 
an  affirmative  policy  declaring  that  the  ter- 
mination of  pregnancy  Is  Justtfled  whenever 
(1)  Ita  continuance  would  gravely  Inqtalr  the 
physical  or  mental  health  of  the  mother.  (3) 
the  child  would  be  bom  vrith  grave  physi- 
cal or  mental  defecta,  or  (3)  the  pregnancy 
was  the  result  of  nm>e.  Incest,  or  other  feloni- 
ous interoouiae.* 

Within  five  years  of  this  proposal,  the 
A.U.JL.  reversed  Ite  negative  policy  and 
adopted  the  AJiX  proposal  with  only  a  few 
nuanoea.*  During  the  next  two  years,  five 
states  liberalized  their  abortion  laws  and 
adopted  the  AJiX  proposal.* 

A  further  liberalisation  occurred  In  Great 
Britain  with  the  adoption  of  the  1067  Abor- 
tion Act.  which  permlta  doctors  to  consider 
the  mother's  "actual  or  forseeable  environ- 
ment" In  deciding  whether  an  abortion  Is 
necessary .T  The  American  College  of  Obstetri- 
cians and  Gynecologlsta  (A.C.O.G.)  recently 
advocated  enactment  of  similar  legislation  In 
this  country.'  While  the  permissiveness  of 
the  legislation  would  contradict  existing 
laws  In  all  states,  the  A.C.O.G.  made  it  clear 
that  It  does  not  counsel  disobedience  to  the 
taw.  It  merely  recommended  liberalization 
and  repeal  of  Innconslstent  laws.  It  did  not, 
however,  advocate  the  legalization  of  abor- 
tion for  any  unwanted  pregnancy  or  as  a 
popiilation  control  device. 

Various  religious,  medical,  psychological, 
and  legal  organizations  have  been  striving  to 
reach  some  level  of  accord  on  the  issues  In- 
vidved  In  promulgating  a  realistic  and  ae- 
oeptable  policy  toward  abortion.  Emphasis 
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on  this  topic  is  the  result  of  many  factors. 
Including  the  chaotic  state  of  thinking  that 
prevails  a^^ng  the  professions  and  the  pub- 
lic, and  the  medical,  emotional,  and  legal 
consequences  which  aborticide  has  on  to- 
day's society. 

The  Christian  Medical  Society's  symposl- 
iiiti  on  contrblllng  human  reproduction  pro- 
vides a  recent  Illustration  of  the  disagree- 
ment that  exists  among  professionals  con- 
cerning abortion.  Distinguished  clerics,  pey- 
chologlsta,  doctors,  and  lawyers  sought  to  de- 
termine what  course  of  action  should  be  fol- 
lowed. They  were  unable  to  answer  many  im- 
portant questions,  such  as:  Is  the  control 
of  human  reproduction  against  the  will  and 
spirit  of  God?  At  what  stage  oi  the  gestation 
period  does  the  fetus  acquire  human  statue? 
What  are  the  constitutional  limitations  upon 
the  State  in  prohibiting  or  limiting  the  oon- 
trol  of  reproduction?  I  ask  myself,  "Heaven 
knows;  who  can  tell?  Who  shall  decide  when 
experta  disagree?"  These  and  many  other 
questions  must  be  answered  if  we  are  to  at- 
tain our  goal  of  an  aborticide  policy  that  is 
responsible  to  modem  society's  needs  acd 
desires.* 

In  a  recent  conference  the  Association  for 
the  Study  of  Abortion  experienced  far  greater 
success  In  agreeing  on  an  aborticide  poUcy. 
Dr.  Robert  Hall,  President  of  the  Assoetation, 
said  that  the  conference  was  designed  to  "re- 
late what  we  know  about  abortton.  and  to  de- 
termine what.  If  any,  extent  our  attitude  to- 
ward abortion  should  change  with  changing 
times.  .  .  ."»  The  conference  reviewed  nu- 
merous reporta  dealing  with  present  abortion 
laws.  One  of  these  reporta  oonoemad  the  ef- 
fect of  Callfomta's  recenUy  liberalized  abor- 
tion law.  It  was  noted  that  irtille  the  number 
of  therapeutic  abortions  performed  In  Cali- 
fornia hospitals  this  year  will  rise  from  six 
hundred  to  about  four  thousand,  there  will 
continue  to  be  some  one  hundred  thousand 
Illegal  abortions  performed  In  that  state,  be- 
cause doctors  are  concerned  about  risking  a 
prison  sentence  for  an  Incorrect  interpreta- 
tion of  ambiguous  provisions  of  the  liberal- 
ized law.'^  The  oonfeienoe  was  also  Informed 
that  psychlatrlsta  and  physicians  In  various 
states  were  referring  patiente  to  doctors  In 
states  which  have  m<n«  liberal  ab<»llon  laws. 
This  practice  renders  the  availability  of  legal 
abortion  dependant  upon  the  woman's  ability 
to  reach  such  states."  Many  doctors  admitted 
privately  that  they  and  most  of  their  non- 
Catholic  oOUeagues  perf<mn  several  Illegal 
abortions  each  month.  Kenneth  B.  Whltte- 
mere  reported  that  his  reosnt  interviews  re- 
vealed that  In  0Q«  small  Southern  clt>-. 
women  had  a  choice  between  "a  chiropractor, 
an  antique  dealer,  a  mld-wlfe,  a  mechanic  and 
a  doctor  dissatisfied  with  his  profession  to 
perform  the  operation."  >■ 

The  Association  reached  an  almost  unani- 
mous conclusion  that  all  abortion  laws  should 
be  abolished  and  that  the  right  of  childbirth 
should  be  left  to  each  woman  acting  on  the 
advice  of  her  doctor.  This  would  have  the 
effect  of  removing  tbs  issue  tcma  tiM  huids 
of  the  leglstotnres  and  the  oourta.  which  are 
virtually  helpless  to  decide  an  ethical  ques- 
tion as  controversial  and  far-reaching  as 
abortion."  Whether  or  not  we  agree  with  the 
Assoctation's  recmnmendations.  it  is  readily 
apparent  at  this  point  that  a  uniform  scheme 
concerning  abortion  Is  highly  desirous. 

Throughout  history  rdlgloas  b«Uef  has 
wislded  a  vital  Infiuenoe  on  society's  attitude 
regarding  abortion.  Ttie  rdlglous  Issues  in- 
volved are  pethi^M  the  most  trequentiy  de- 
bated aapeeto  of  abortkm.  At  the  center  of  the 
ecclesiastical  debate  U  the  oonoept  of  "en- 
soulment" or  "personhood,"  i.e.,  the  time  at 
which  the  fetus  becones  a  human  organism. 
IIM  Reverend  Joseph  F.  Bonseel  of  Fordham 
university  admitted  that  no  one  can  detsr- 
tniTui  with  certainty  the  exact  moment  at 
which  "ensoulment"  occurs,  but  ws  luiist 
deal  with  the  moral  problems  of  aborting  a 
fetus  even  U  It  has  not  takan  pisos."  Many 
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RoQum  CAtboUos  believe  thmt  the  aoul 
gift  of  Ood  given  at  conception.  This 
to  the  oonclualon  that  aborting  a  pzegntfeicy 
at  any  time  amounte  to  the  ti^dng  of  a  lu- 
man  life  and  is  therefore  agalnat  the  wll  i  of 
Ood.  Others,  Including  some  Catholics,  be- 
lieve that  abortion  should  be  legal  until  the 
baby  Is  viable,  i^..  able  to  support  Itself  c  ut- 
alde  the  womb.  In  balancing  the  evils,  iha 
latter  conclude  that  the  evU  of  destroying 
the  fetus  U  outweighed  by  the  social  e  rlls 
accompanying  forced  pregnancy  and  chj  td- 
blrth." 

Most  civilizations  of  antiquity  prohlbi  «d 
the  practice  of  abortion.  Ancient  Judai  im 
prohibited  birth  control  except  In  times  of 
famine."  Assyrian  law  Imposed  the  deikth 
penalty  upon  any  person  participating  In  an 
abortion.  Including  the  procurer."  Eiren 
pagan  writers  deacrlbed  abortion  as  an 
act  prohibited  by  law." 

The    New    Testament    Is    devoid    of 
nouncements  betolng  directly  on  the 
of  birth  control  or  abortion.  The  Old  T 
ment,  however,  does  not  condemn  aboi^on 
as  a  capital  offense  since  the  fetus  was 
regarded    as   possessing   a   soul    within 
Sixth  Commandment  proscription."  It  4oes 
declare,  however,  that  conception  Is  a  g^t  of 
Ood  which  can  be  withdrawn  at  His 
Many  theologians  today  argue  that  man 
not  destroy  what  Ood  has  created  and 
aborting  a  pregnancy  destroys  the  gift 
manUfe." 

The  medical  profession  Is  far  from 
Ing  on  the  time  at  which  the  fetus 
a  human  life.  Some  physicians  argue 
abortion  should  be  permitted  with  imp^lty 
at  any  time  up  to  the  sixth  month  of  ;  ireg- 
nancy  since  prior  to  that  time  the  fetus  s  no 
more  than  a  growing  plant."  On  the  <  ther 
hand,  many  eminent  physicians  believe  that 
the  fertilized  ovum  has  human  life  fron  the 
time  of  conception.**  lu  support  of  this  )  rgu- 
ment  they  refer  to  the  International  Co  le  of 
Medical  Ethics,  which  states  that  a  phys  dan 
will  maintain  the  utmost  respect  for  human 
life,  from  the  time  of  Its  conception.  A  t  lird 
view  Is  that  the  decision  to  termlna  »  a 
pregnancy  must  be  made  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  particular  case.  Aic  jng 
the  factors  to  be  considered  are  the  dura  Ion 
of  the  pregnancy,  the  physical  and  me  ital 
health  of  the  mother,  and  the  risk  of  ser  ous 
fetal  abnormaUty.  This  places  the  burdei  i  of 
decision  upon  the  doctor  and  renders  ahe 
selection  of  the  physician  a  governing  faotor 
In  securing  permission  to  perform  a  tqer' 
apeutlc  abortion." 

Sociologists  have  found  themselves 
similar  quandary  over  the  Issue.  Some  I  of 
these  social  philosophers  argue  that  man  Is 
not  merely  a  chemical  machine  and  tbatlhe 
possesses  a  soul  from  the  earliest  stages  of 
fetal  development.  Therefore  the  fetus  ci  n- 
not  be  destroyed  with  m4>imlty.  The  o  n- 
trol  of  human  reproduction,  according  to  t  Us 
view,  should  concentrate  on  the  prevent  3n 
of  conception  rather  than  on  abortloa." 
Other  sociologists  brieve  that  there  is  lo 
conclusive  evidence  or  persuasive  argume  it 
that  the  fetxis  is  human.*'  Indeed.  It  cans  >t 
Interact  with  other  human  beings.  Therefo  e. 
there  Is  no  proof  of  life  In  the  sense  that  t  le 
law  contemplates  proof  of  fact. 

The  moving  spirit  of  th«  times  also  rail  » 
moral  lss\iee  that  divide  the  dlsdiAlnes  wit  t- 
In  themselves.  A  group  of  one  hundred  pa  - 
chlatrlsts  were  questioned  on  the  morall  y 
of  abortion."  Twenty-four  agreed  that  abor- 
tion should  be  available  upon  demand  at 
^>propriate  stage  of  pregnancy.  Fifty' 
however,  would  require  consideration  of 
of  the  medical  and  social  factors  invol 
In  each  case  before  deciding  whether  to 
mlnate  the  pregnancy.  Sixteen  of  those  q^ 
tioned  would  abort  only  when  actual 
threatened  maternal  disaster  was  presen' 
Only  four  e^reased  other  views.  While 
Indicates  a  vast  dspartui*  trcm  the 
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Uan  oonc^t,  it  does  reveal  residuals  of  mor- 
ality affecting  the  opinions  of  over  two-thirds 
of  the  group.  In  other  words,  over  two-thirds 
of  the  group  would  not  abort  a  pregnancy 
solely  on  demand. 

Despite  the  fact  that  religious  belief  con- 
tinues to  permeate  our  attitude  toward  abor- 
tion, most  people  today  agree  with  Justice 
Holmes  that  "moral  predilections  must  not 
be  allowed  to  Influence  our  minds  In  settling 
legal  dlsUncUons."  ••  ThU  is  illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  the  present  change  In  attitude 
toward  abortion  has  developed  while  the 
need  for  abortion  has  diminished  as  a  tech- 
nique to  save  the  life  or  health  of  the 
mother  or  to  prevent  fetal  deformities.  De- 
spite the  medical  developments,  the  demand 
for  abortions  has  Increased  Astronomically.'* 
This  Indicates  a  definite  change  In  social 
mores,  which  Is  undoubtedly  the  result  of  In- 
creased knowledge  and  use  of  abortion.  This 
attitude  of  permissiveness  Is  replacing  the 
hypocrisy  that  prevailed  In  the  last  genera- 
tion. 

A  major  contributing  factor  to  this  change 
In  attitude  has  been  the  growing  antagonism 
toward  the  double  standard  which  permits 
those  with  social  status  and  financial  ability 
to  obtain  abortions,  while  those  In  the  lower 
social  and  economic  classes  are  denied  this 
opportunity.  We  are  In  the  midst  of  a  world- 
wide movement  to  make  "the  pill"  and  abor- 
tion available  In  the  sltuns  as  well  as  on  Fifth 
Avenue.  The  statistics  Illustrate  the  dispar- 
ity between  the  affluent  and  the  nonaflluent. 
Three  counties  surrounding  San  Francisco 
are  relatively  affluent.  These  counties  account 
for  sixteen  per  cent  of  the  live  births  and 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  abortions  In  California. 
The  less  affluent  Los  Angeles  County  with  Its 
wldespresid  slum  areas  accounts  for  sixty  per 
cent  of  the  live  births  and  twenty-three  per 
cent  of  the  abortions  In  Callfomla.*^  These 
facts  demonstrate  quite  clearly  that  the  af- 
fluent areas  account  for  a  number  of  abor- 
tions disproportionate  to  their  population 
density. 

The  increasing  number  of  abortions  sub- 
jects physicians  to  Increased  dangers  of  li- 
ability for  Incorrectly  Interpreting  a  statute. 
It  appears  that  doctors  face  an  uncertain  fate 
when  performing  an  abortion.  This  uncer- 
tainty will  continue  unless  the  legislatures 
or  courts  provide  relief  from  llabiUty.  Very 
few  states,  if  any,  wUl  repeal  all  abortion  laws 
as  the  Association  for  the  Study  of  Abortion 
has  reoonunended.  Some  states,  however, 
may  liberalize  their  laws  In  accordance  with 
the  AIiJ.  suggestion,  but  we  have  already 
seen  that  In  states  such  as  California  this  is 
an  inadequate  remedy  in  numy  respects.  U 
the  medical  profession  is  to  be  accorded  com- 
plete protection,  it  will  have  to  come  through 
the  Judicial  system. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
has  gone  far — some  critics  contend  too  far — 
In  permitting  individual  action  In  the  areas 
of  the  Rill  of  Rights.  It  has  not.  however, 
dealt  directly  with  the  problem  under  discus- 
sion, nor  do  the  decided  eases  cast  much  light 
on  its  scdutlon.  The  best  that  we  can  do  is 
examine  related  areas  and  draw  some  analo- 
gies. 

In  1932  the  Court  held  that  the  right  "to 
marry,  establish  a  home  and  bring  up  chil- 
dren" was  an  essential  liberty  within  the 
guarantees  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment" 
In  1935  a  public  school  statute  requiring  at- 
tendance exclusively  at  state  schools  was  de- 
clared imconstitutlonal  on  the  ground  that 
It  unreasonably  interfered  "with  the  liberty 
of  parents  and  guardians  to  direct  the  up- 
bringing and  education  of  children  under 
their  control."  ■■  This  concept  was  later  ex- 
tended to  include  "the  private  realm  of  fam- 
Uy  life  which  the  state  eaimot  tnUt."-  And 
in  1900  the  Court  declared.  In  very  broad 
language,  that  where  Stats  action  signifi- 
cantly encroached  upon  personal  liberty,  its 
action  would  be  Invalid  unless  the  State  had 
a  oompalllng  subordinating  Interest  in  the 


particular  activity."  Finally,  in  OrisuxM  v. 
Oonnectieut "  the  Court  struck  down  the 
state's  statute  prohibiting  the  use  of  con- 
trac^tlves.  The  statute  was  found  to  operate 
upon  "an  Intimate  relation  of  husband  and 
wife"  which  came  within  the  zone  of  pri- 
vacy created  by  several  constitutional  funda- 
mental guarantees,  the  penumbras  of  which 
gave  protection  to  the  sanclty  of  a  man's 
home  and  the  privacies  of  his  life.  The  Court 
determined  that  the  statute  was  aimed  at  use 
rather  than  regulation  and  therefore  vl(dated 
the  principle  that  legislation  must  not  be 
unnecessarily   broad.   This   does   not   mean 
that  Judges  are  given  a  free  rein  to  strike 
down  state  regulatory  statutes.  They  must 
look    to    the    collective    conscience    of    our 
society  determining  rights  are  fundamental 
and  therefore  protected  by  the  Constitution. 
The  result  of  these  decisions  Is  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  concept  that  there  Is  a  certain 
zone  of  Individual  privacy  which  Is  protected 
by  the  Constitution.  Unless  the  State  has  a 
compelling  subordinating  Interest  that  out- 
weighs the  Individual  rights  of  human  beings. 
It  may  not  Interfere  with  a  person's  mar- 
riage, home,  children,  and  day-to-day  living 
habits.  This  Is  one  of  the  most  fundamental 
concepts  that  the  Founding  Fathers  had  In 
mind  when  they  drafted  the  Constitution. 
No  one  will  deny  that  a  State  has  a  valid 
Interest  In  regulating  the  well-being  of  Its 
inhabitants,   especially   when   it   is   dealing 
with  children,  who  are  more  susceptible  to 
undesirable  Influences.  We  have  also  seen 
that  a  State  may  not  unreasonably  Interfere 
with  the  Intimate  relations  of  Its  Inhabitants. 
When    deciding   on    the   constitutional    re- 
straints Imposed  on  a  State's  Interference 
with  Individual  rights,  the  vital  question  be- 
comes one  of  balancing.  It  must  be  deter- 
mined at  what  point  the  State  Is  Interfer- 
ing with  individuals  and  at  what  point  it  is 
exercising  valid  authority  by  regulating  the 
well-being  of  children. 

In  his  concurrence  In  Grlswold,  my  brother 
Ooldberg  asked  whether  a  decree  requiring 
all  husbands  and  wives  to  be  sterilized  after 
the  birth  of  ten  children  would  be  valid. 
He  answered  the  question  in  the  negative." 
But  suppose  that  the  husband  and  wife  vol- 
untarily submitted  to  sterilization.  Would 
it  then  vloUte  the  Constitution?  I  think  not. 
Does  It  therefore  follow  that  voluntary  de- 
struction of  the  fetus  Is  also  protected  from 
Interference  by  the  State?  Pertiapa— imlsss 
life  Is  present  so  that  the  State's  compelling 
subordinating  Interest  In  the  life  of  one  of 
its  i>eople  predominates.  However,  I  submit 
that  until  the  time  that  life  Is  present,  the 
State  could  not  interfere  with  the  Interrup- 
tion of  pregnancy  throiigh  abortion  per- 
formed In  a  hospital  or  \mder  appropriate 
clinical  conditions.  I  say  this  because  State 
Interference  is  permissible  only  if  reasonably 
nscessary  to  the  effectuation  of  a  legitimate 
and  compelling  State  Interest."  Prior  to  the 
time  that  life  Is  present  m  the  fetus,  what  In- 
terest does  the  State  have?  Procreation  is 
certainly  no  longer  a  legitimate  or  compel- 
ling State  interest  In  these  days  of  biugeon- 
Ing  populations.  Moreover,  abortion  falls 
within  that  sensitive  area  of  privacy— the 
marital  relation.. One  of  the  basic  values  of 
this  privacy  is  birth  control,  as  evidenced  by 
the  Grlswold  decision.  Orlswold's  act  was  to 
prevent  formation  of  the  fetus.  This,  the 
Court  found,  was  constitutionally  protected. 
If  an  Individual  may  prevent  conception,  why 
can  he  not  nullify  that  conception  when  pre- 
vention has  failed? 

The  common  law  cou.'ta  uniformly  held 
that  an  Infant  could  not  be  the  subject  of 
a  hmnldde  until  its  complete  expulsion  from 
the  body  of  the  mothn  and  the  establishment 
of  an  Independent  existence."  The  distinc- 
tion between  fetal  Ufe  and  Independent  life 
Is  that  the  latter  has  an  independent  clrou- 
latory  system."  Hence,  where  the  evidence 
showed  that  an  Infant  was  killed  before  its 
birth  was  complete  or  was  killed  by  means 
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used  to  assist  in  its  delivery.  It  vras  not 
deemed  a  homicide."  Therefore,  under  the 
common  law,  abortion  could  not  be  murder. 
These  concepts  and  distinctions  have  been 
somewhat  eroded  In  recent  yean.  At  {Hesent 
the  courts  do  not  agree  on  the  time  when 
Ufe  begins.  The  courts,  however,  have  held 
an  accoucheur  responsible  for  prenatal  brain 
damage  to  an  Infant  in  a  viable  state."  In 
this  line  of  cases,  the  courts  have  found  that 
the  unborn  Infant  was  a  separate  biological 
entity  and  hence  a  legal  one  in  contempla- 
tion of  law,  indicating  a  departure  from  the 
requirement  of  an  Independent  existence. 
From  this  reasoning  the  courts  may  well 
take  the  unborn  child  Into  their  protective 
custody.  Indications  of  such  a  trend  are  illus- 
trated by  the  aboUtlon  of  the  vlabUity  rule 
in  some  Jurisdictions"  and  the  repudiation 
of  the  "Uve  birth"  doctrine  by  fourteen 
states." 

To  say  that  life  la  present  at  conception 
18  to  give  recognition  to  the  potential,  rather 
t>»«Ji  the  actual.  The  unfertilized  egg  has  life, 
and  if  fertilized,  it  takes  on  human  propor- 
tions. But  the  law  deals  in  reality,  not  ob- 
scurity— the  known  rather  than  the  un- 
known. When  sperm  meets  egg  life  may  even- 
tually form,  but  quite  often  It  does  not.  The 
law  does  not  deal  In  speculation.  The 
phenomenon  of  life  takes  time  to  develop, 
and  until  It  is  actually  present.  It  cannot  be 
destroyed.  Its  interruption  prior  to  formation 
would  hardly  be  homicide,  and  as  we  have 
teen,  society  does  not  regard  it  as  such.  The 
rites  of  Baptism  are  not  performed  and  death 
aertlficates  are  not  required  when  a  mls- 
jbaiTlage  occurs."  No  prosecutor  has  ever  re- 
turned a  murder  Indictment  charging  the 
taking  of  the  life  of  a  fetus.  This  would  not 
be  the  case  if  the  fetus  constituted  human 
life. 

It  has  been  urged  that  the  courts  are  the 
proper  forum  to  determine  when  life  begins. 
I  submit,  however,  that  the  professionals  are 
better  able  to  determme  when  life  begins 
than  are  the  oourts.  Tort  cases  might  cast 
some  light  on  the  issue,"  but  I  would  prefer 
that  the  ooujrts  yield  to  the  expert  testimony 
of  doctors.  This  testimony  would  vary  greatly, 
but  that  is  nothing  new  to  our  Judicial  sys- 
tem. 

This  Is  not  a  question  that  will  be  easily 
resolved.  Few  questions  that  roach  the  Su- 
preme Court  are.  As  was  stated  at  the  Chris- 
tian MSdloal  SodetylB  Bymposlimi.  "i>rofes- 
stonals  ...  do  not  wish  to  play  Ood  with  hu- 
man lives,  whether  In  being  or  Inchoate  with 
life.  But  we  can  Inform  our  Judgment  .  .  . 
by  the  widest  interchange,  airing  and  con- 
sensus. HunUllty  is  a  laiige  part  <rf  every 
professional's  code."**  It  must  be  remam- 
bered  that  many  Imponderables  are  a  part 
of  Supreme  Court  adjudications. 

Aocommodaitlon  of  conflicting  doctrine  is 
more  dUBcult  to  aehiere  In  the  Judicial  than 
In  the  leglslatlTe  process.  Ooturts  cannot 
reach  out  to  reform  our  society.  A  {woblem 
oomss  to  the  Court  In  the  form  of  a  Justld- 
aUe  Issue  and  Is  narrowly  drawn,  rendering 
the  Court's  ruling  oontraoted  and  finespun. 
Legislatures,  on  the  other  hand,  have  such 
fScUltles  for  Invtlgatton  as  hearings  and 
may  address  thamsdves  to  the  necessities  of 
broad  social  needs  and  the  oorrectloB  at  evils, 
both  probable  and  existing.  As  Mr.  Justice 
Cardoso  said.  "LagUatton  can  aradleata  a 
caocer.  right  aoma  hoary  wrong,  correct  some 
d^lnltely  estaUlabed  erU.  which  deOes  the 
feebler  remedies,  the  distlnotions  and  fictions 
familiar  to  the  Judicial  process."  " 

The  courts  work  on  a  case-by-caae  system 
which  deals  with  the  past  rather  than  the 
future.  Society  would  not  have  the  benaflt  of 
the  sweeping  effect  of  a  statute,  nor  would 
the  doctor  have  the  protection  that  he  Is  en- 
titled to  rsoelTe.  The  ease  method  would  be 
■low.  expensive,  and  possibly  disaatious.  R 
Is  for  the  tofialatura  to  determine  the  proper 
beUnoe,  <.«.,  that  point  between  prevention 
a(  conoaptton  and  vlabmty  o(  the  fetus  wldeh 
would  give  the  State  the  oompeUlnc  sub- 


ordinating Interest  so  that  it  may  regulate 

or  pndilblt  abortion  without  vlolattng  tiie  In- 

'dlvldual's  oohstttutlonaUy  protseted  rights. 

The  pteeent  climate  eeams  favorable  for 
immedlaU  leglsUttve  actlcm.  Five  states  have 
already  led  the  way."  With  appropriate  ac- 
tion, many  more  will  follow  suit  In  liberaliz- 
ing thehr  aborttoo  laws.  But  this  prooeas  wlU 
take  less  talk  and  more  action.  As  Nehru  oiuse 
said: 

"I  am  tired  of  people  who  merely  talk 
about  things.  However  wise  you  may  be.  you 
oan  never  enter  Into  the  spirit  of  a  thing  U 
you  only  talk  about  It  and  do  nothing.  Even 
scientists  have  a  tendency  to  let  a  wonder- 
ful eq>erlment  remain  an  experiment  once 
it  has  been  performed.  The  next  stage  some- 
how does  not  come.  They  may  well  say  that 
the  next  stage  Is  somebody  else's  Job,  but  I 
think  if  the  scientist  had  a  sense  of  practical 
application,  he  would  either  try  to  do  It  him- 
self, or  get  somebody  else  to  do  It.  This  asso- 
ciation of  thought  with  action  Is,  I  think,  of 
utmost  Importance.  Thought  without  ac- 
tion Is  an  abortion;  action  without  thought 
Is  foUy."  » 
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Abe  Thexx  "Cxxtaim  Riobts  .  .  .  Retained 
Bt  The  Peotle"? 

(By  Norman  Redllch  •) 
The  overriding  constitutional  issue  of  our 
time  has  been  the  q>llt  between  those  who 
view  the  Bill  of  RlghU  as  a  firm  Judicial  man- 
date empowering  the  Supreme  Court  to  in- 
validate procedures  and  statutes  which  vio- 
late its  spedflc  prohibitions  and  those  irtio 
consider  the  Bill  of  Rights  more  as  a  general 
eiq>reasion  of  aui  nation's  tenets  to  be  bal- 
anced on  the  Judicial  scalee  along  with  such 
factors  as  the  legislative  needs  and  the 
Judge's  understanding  of  basic  standards  of 
decency  and  Justice. 

Aa  a  result  of  constant  restatements  of 
strongly  held  positions,  the  libertarian  Jus- 
tices have  conveyed  the  impression  that  in- 
dividual liberties  can  best  be  protected  by  a 
vigorous    enforcement    of    the    first    eight 
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amendments  and  by  the  application  of  tl  leae 
amendments  to  the  states  either  In  whc4  >  or 
In  major  part.  While  this  Is  an  understi  nd- 
able  position  In  terms  of  the  great  const  tu- 
tlonal  oontroverales  of  the  past  twenty  y«  an, 
we  may  be  approaching  an  era  where  hui  lan 
dignity  and  liberty  will  require  the  promo- 
tion of  rights  other  than  those  oontaJ  aed 
in  the  first  eight  amendments.  It  is  the  ]  ur- 
pose  of  this  discussion  to  consider  whether 
a  libertarian  Judicial  pblloeophy  can  artjand 
firmly  for  a  strict  Interpretation  of  thejBUl 
of  Rights  and  be  sufficiently  flexible  to  meet 
new  and  formidable  challenges  to  Individual 
liberty. 
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set 


In  1947  Justices  Black  and  Frankfi 
the  stage  for  what  has  been  a  oontlt 
controversy  concerning  the  meaning  of  the 
first  paragraph  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment. Although  Justice  Frankfurter  dtl  not 
speak  for  the  Court  In  Adamton  t.  Cali- 
fornia,* and  Justice  Black  was  not  th<  sole 
dissenter,  the  Adamaon  case  connotes  o  all 
students  of  constitutional  law  the  artlc  ilate 
expounding  of  two  divergent  constitutional 
philosophies — Justice  Frankfurter's  bellsf  in 
flexible  due  process  and  Justice  Black's  1  «llef 
that  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  was  Intend- 
ed to  make  the  Bill  of  Rights  appljoable 
against  the  states.* 

A  sophisticated  observer  promptly  dilbbed 
the  controversy  a  futile  search  for  objecttvlty 
In  an  area  where  the  subjective  views  oi  the 
Individual  Justices  were  far  more  contro  ling 
than  the  verbal  formulations  of  their  {osl- 
tlons.  *  By  divorcing  words  from  the  nen 
who  speak  them,  one  might  argue  tbi  ,t  a 
judge  concerned  with  human  rights  csuld 
encompass  them  within  a  broad  deflnltlom  of 
a  "scheme  of  ordered  liberty."  *  and  a  juttge 
Indifferent  to  such  claims  could  tncorpoTKe 
the  Bin  of  Rights  Into  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  and  then  interpret  their  pre  ■ 
visions  narrowly.  Quite  often.  In  fact,  pro- 
ponents of  each  position  have  used  their  dlf  ■ 
ferent  Judicial  approaches  to  reach  the  sam  > 
result.  •  There  are  a  few  Instances  whc 
Judg^  using  a  flexible  standard  of  due  pr 
ess  have  actually  reached  more  HI 
results  than  did  those  Justices  who 
themselves  bound  by  the  written  BUI 
Rights  but  did  not  find  the  asserted  claim/ to 
be  contained  within  Its  provisions.  • 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  conclude,  h<iw- 
ever,  that  the  dispute  over  the  meaning  of 
the  Foxirteenth  Amendment  Is  merely  a  n  at- 
ter  of  semantics,  that  only  the  results  rat  ler 
than  the  reasons  are  Important.  It  is 
accident  that  In  the  fifteen  years  since 
Adamaon  decision  the  Justices  most  generkUy 
associated  with  a  libertarian  approach  to 
individual  rights  have  spoken  in  terms  of  the 
incorporation  of  specific  guarantees  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights  Into  the  Fourteenth  Ameid- 
ment,  while  the  adherents  of  a  fiexlble  c  in- 
cept of  due  process  most  often  find  tha ;  it 
is  easier  to  be  fiexlble  on  the  side  of  the 
sUte. 

One  has  only  to  look  at  the  substamlve 
area  of  law  which  gave  rise  to  the  Adam  ion 
decision  to  see  that  those  who  believe  t  lat 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  incorporates  the 
privilege  against  self-incrimination  will  n  ost 
frequently  sustain  the  individual's  cl  Im 
that  the  privilege  has  been  violated,  wills 
those  who  view  due  process  as  encompaai  Ing 
"those  canons  of  decency  and  fairness  wt  ICh 
express  the  notions  of  Justice  of  Engllih- 
speaklng  peoples"  ^  will  tend  to  find  that  the 
state  procedures  do  not  violate  those  cam  ins. 
In  cases  dealing  with  the  right  of  the  si  ate 
to  discharge  an  employee  who  pleads  the 
privilege,  •  or  to  prevent  him  from  practi<  Ing 
law.  *  or  to  prosecute  someone  on  the  b  isls 
of  testimony  compelled  in  another  jtirlsAlc- 
tlon  under  promise  of  immunity.  >*  we  g  m- 
erally  find  a  rough  division  of  the  Ooprt 
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along  the  lines  suggested  by  the  compstlng 
philosophies  of  the  Adam$(m  cms. 

A  similar  division  occurs  in  cases  dealing 
with  the  right  to  counstf.  While  in  recent 
years  the  Court  has  been  fairly  consistent 
in  its  use  of  the  flexible  due  process  stand- 
ard of  SetU  V.  Brady  "  to  sustain  the  right 
to  counsel,"  in  those  cases  where  the  claim 
was  denied  the  dissenters  were  those  who 
felt  that  the  Sixth  Amendment's  right  to  the 
assistance  of  counsel  should  be  applied  in 
toto  as  a  restriction  against  the  states."  In 
the  area  of  Foiirth  Amendment  protections 
we  find  the  same  pattern.*' 

The  years  since  Adamaon  have  confirmed 
Jxistlce  Black's  fearful  prediction  in  his  dis- 
sent: "I  fear  to  see  the  consequences  of  the 
Court's  practice  of  substituting  its  own  con- 
cepts of  decency  and  fundamental  Justice 
for  the  language  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  as  Its 
points  of  departure  in  interpreting  and  en- 
forcing that  Bill  of  Rights.  >*  It  requires  a 
high  level  of  courage  for  Justices  to  strike 
down  existing  procedures  and  statutes  when 
reliance  Is  placed  on  specific  constitutional 
provisions.  But  if.  Instead  of  relying  on  spe- 
cific provisions.  Judges  substitute  their  own 
views  as  to  what  constitutes  basic  canons  of 
decency  and  fairness,  then  the  Judge  himself, 
rather  than  the  Constitution,  must  bear  the 
full  brunt  of  the  Inevitable  public  pressures, 
and  the  area  of  Individual  liberty  will  in- 
evitably diminish."  '• 

THX    COMINO    KND    OF    THX    AOAMSON 
COMTBOVXaST 

We  have  seen  how  the  Adamaon  contro- 
versy has  demonstrated  the  Importance  of 
a  written  Bill  of  Rights,  as  opposed  to  the 
vague  flexible  standard  of  due  process.  In  the 
protection  of  Individual  liberties.  Viewed  in 
the  broad  sweep  of  history,  the  Adamaon 
case,  and  its  important  predecessor.  Palko  v. 
Connecticut, "  brought  to  the  forefront  an 
Issue  which  has  Inhered  in  the  federal  sys- 
tem ever  since  the  Supreme  Court  in  Barron 
V.  Baltimore"  held  that  the  Bill  of  Rights 
did  not  act  as  a  limitation  on  the  powers  of 
the  states.  The  Issue  may  be  simply  stated: 
were  the  states  to  be  raised  to  the  standards 
emblematized  by  the  Bill  of  Rights  or  was 
the  Bin  of  Rights  to  be  watered  down  to  con- 
form to  the  lower  standards  of  state  govern- 
ments? The  adoption  of  the  Fourteenth  and 
Fifteen  Amendments,  containing  speclflc  re- 
strictions on  state  power,  transferred  to  the 
Federal  Judiciary  the  ultimate  power  to  re- 
solve the  question. 

Justice  Brennan  has  painted  what  Is  prob- 
ably the  most  accurate  word  picture  to  de- 
scribe the  role  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  this 
area  when  he  said:  "The  Court  has  opened 
a  door  through  the  Fourteenth  Amendment's 
due  process  clause.  During  the  last  half  cen- 
tury the  Court  has  opened  that  door  to  admit 
some  of  the  federal  list.  Moreover,  the  Court 
has  Indicated  that  the  door  may  be  opened 
to  still  more."  >*  This  Is  Justice  Brennan's 
restatement  of  Justice  Cardozo's  position  In 
Palko  that  certain  federal  rights  have  been 
brought  into  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
"by  a  process  of  absorption."  » 

Judges,  teachers  and  advocates  have  de- 
bated for  so  long  the  Palko- Adamaon  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
was  intended  to  encompass  the  provisions  of 
the  BUI  of  Rights  that  they  have  failed  to 
perceive  how  near  we  are  to  the  end  of  this 
phase  of  the  controversy. 

A  long  line  of  decisions  has  estab- 
lished that  the  protections  of  the  First 
Amendment  apply  eq\ially  against  the 
states.*^  Two  very  recoit  opinions,  Kngel  v. 
ViUile  "  and  Wood  v.  Oeorgia.-  were  decided 
speclflcaUy  in  terms  of  the  "First  and  Four- 
teenth Amendments,"  thus  re-emphasizing 
that  the  same  standard  Is  to  apply  whether 
the  governmental  practice  Is  chaUenged  di- 
rectly under  the  First  Amendment  or  indi- 
rectly through  the  due  process  clause  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment.  The  Fourth  Amend- 


ment guarantee  against  unreasonabto 
searches  and  seizures  was  "absorbsd"  in 
IMS**  and  given  fuU  breadth  by  Mapp  v. 
0/t<o>*lnl9«l. 

In  Snyder  v.  Mtuaaehuaetu,"  the  Court 
catalogued  some  of  the  rights  In  th«  Sixth 
Amendment  and  stated  that  the  accused 
must  be  informed  of  the  nature  of  the 
charge."  Moreover,  the  Court  assumed,  with- 
out squarely  deciding,  that  "the  privilege  to 
confront  one's  accusers  and  cross-examine 
them  face  to  face."  which  Is  secured  by  the 
Sixth  Amendment,  "Is  reinforced  by  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment."**  We  can  hope- 
fuUy  and  confidently  expect  that  when  the 
Court  reconsiders  Bettt  v.  Brady  during  the 
October  1962  term,"  it  wlU  flnaUy  requits 
the  states  to  assign  coxinael  to  indigent 
defendants  in  aU  criminal  cases,  thereby  in- 
corporating fully  the  Sixth  Amendment^i 
guarantee  of  assistance  of  counsel. 

Only  last  June  the  Court  held  that  a  CaU- 
fornla  statute  which  made  it  a  crime  to  bs 
addicted  to  narcotics  violated  the  "Blghtta 
and  Fourteenth  Amendments."**  And  for 
slxty-flve  years  the  states  havs  been  com* 
peUed  to  adhere  to  the  commands  of  the 
Fifth  Amendment  that  "Just  compensation" 
must  be  paid  when  private  property  is  taken 
for  public  use." 

Some  provisions  of  the  BlU  of  Rights  have 
been  speclflcaUy  held  not  to  apply  to  the 
states,  notably  the  Seventh  Amendment's 
requirement  for  a  Jury  trial  in  dvU  cases" 
and  the  Fifth  Amendment's  provision  for  a 
grand  Jury  indictment.**  Some  Important 
areas  are  uncertain.  The  Fifth  Amendment's 
protection  against  double  Jeopardy,  for  ex- 
ample. whUe  never  excluded  from  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment.**  has  been  narrowly  in- 
terpreted. At  the  same  time  the  Ooiirt  has 
implied  that  the  defendant's  claim  might  be 
sustained  if  an  actual  case  of  double  Jeop- 
ardy, as  so  defined  by  the  Court,**  were  to 
arise.  The  Court  has  stated  in  dicta  that  a 
Jury  might  not  be  necessary  in  aU  criminal 
cases,**  but  there  is  good  reason  for  Justice 
Brennan's  apparent  skepticism  that  these 
dicta  would  survive  a  real  case  In  which  tlie 
state  eliminated  Jury  trials  for  serious 
crimes." 

Assuming  the  imminent  demise  of  Bettt  v. 
Brady,"  the  one  major  protection  of  the  BUI 
of  Rights  which  remains  speclflcaUy  excluded 
from  application  to  the  states  is  the  priv* 
Uege  against  aelf-incrlminatlon.  Despite  re- 
cent reaffirmation  *•  of  the  rule  of  the  Adam- 
aon case  and  Twining  v.  New  Jersey,''  I  be- 
lieve that  the  time  is  not  far  off  when  the 
courts  wUl  reconsider  these  cases  and  hold 
that  the  prosecutor  may  not  comment  on  the 
defendant's  faUure  to  testify,  thereby  apply- 
ing the  prlvUege  against  self-incrimination 
to  the  states.  Certain  aspects  of  the  privUegs 
have  already  been  adopted  as  part  of  due 
process,**  and  the  Mapp  case.  In  applying  the 
exclusionary  rule  to  the  states.  Indicated 
strongly  that  oompiUsory  sslf-lncriminatkm 
and  unconstitutionally  obtained  evidence 
were  too  closely  related  to  be  considered  sep- 
arately .<•  Bven  before  Mapp,  one  member  of 
the  Court  had  said  that  "a  cloud  has  plainly 
been  oast  on  the  soundness  of  Twining  and 
Adamaon  by  our  decisions  alMorbing  the  First 
and  Fourth  Amendments  in  the  Four- 
teenth." <■  The  Mapp  case  retnforoes  this  con- 
clusion. It  Is  Important  to  add  that  the  over- 
ruling of  Adamaon  and  Twining  would  havs 
far  less  effect  on  state  judicial  administra- 
tion than  was  caused  by  the  adq;>tlon  of  the 
exclusionary  nUe  in  the  Jfapp  case,**  the  free 
transcript  rule  in  Oriffln  v.  IttiHoi$,»  or  some 
of  the  other  procedural  safegUMds  which 
have  been  imposed  through  fbe  due  process 
clause.**  All  of  the  states  recognize  the  prlv- 
Uege against  self-incrimination,  and  the  vast 
majority  forbid  comment  by  the  pros3cution 
on  the  defendant's  faUurs  to  testify." 

As  the  Court  moves  inexorably  In  the 
direction  of  applying  the  important  pro- 
vislont  of  tha  BUI  of  Rights  to  the  sUtes. 
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the  principal  attention  wiU  be  devoted  to 
the  meaning  of  these  provisions  rather  than 
to  the  qnestlon  of  whether  they  apply  at  aU. 
The  first  sight  amendments,  with  relatively 
unimportant  exceptions,  would  then  form 
the  basic  ingredients  of  the  rights  of  aU 
Americans  against  aU  governments  In  our 
country. 

ABX   TRK   TOST   EIGHT   AlCKKDKENTS   KNOUOHT 

Does  the  absorption  of  the  major  provi- 
sions of  the  BlU  of  Rights  Into  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  mean  that  Americans 
must  consider  their  rights  as  rooted  only  in 
the  speclflc  provisions  of  the  flrst  eight 
amendments  and  those  additional  restric- 
tions on  governmental  i>ower  speUed  out  In 
the  main  body  of  the  Constitution?**  To 
suggest  that  the  people  have  JudlclaUy  en- 
forceable rights  other  than  those  speclflcaUy 
enxunerated  in  the  Constitution  raises  for 
many  the  spectre  of  conservative  Jurists 
striking  down  regulator  legislation  under  the 
banner  of  "freedom  of  contract."  ••  Justice 
Black's  dissents  in  Adamaon  v.  California  and 
Betta  V.  Brady  plead  for  a  concept  of  Judi- 
cial review  based  only  on  speclflc  constitu- 
tional provisions  lest  another  court  in 
another  day  use  a  flexible  concept  of  due 
process  to  re-enact  the  sorry  history  of  the 
mld-1030's. 

The  New  Deal  constitutional  crtsls  has 
understandably  had  a  profound  effect  on 
current  Judicial  attitudes.  It  has  left  all  of 
the  Justices  In  agreement  that  on  matters  of 
economic  and  social  policy  the  people  must 
have  their  way  unless  barred  by  a  speclflc 
constitutional  prohibition.  It  has  led  some 
Justices  to  extend  this  attitude  of  self- 
restraint  to  the  area  of  clvU  liberties  in  the 
fsce  of  the  anti-Communist  public  pressures 
of  the  cold  war.*"  And  it  has  caused  Justices 
who  believe  deeply  In  the  speclflc  guarantees 
In  the  BUI  of  Rights  to  eschew  the  assertion 
of  "fundamental  rights"  not  found  in  the 
BUI  of  Rights  for  fear  that  other  justices 
would  use  the  same  words  to  undermine  the 
Bill  of  Rights  and  to  Impose  their  personal 
social  and  economic  phUosophles  upon  the 
people." 

Whatever  historical  Justlflcation  may  have 
existed  for  libertarian  Justices  to  confine 
their  thinking  about  human  rights  to  the 
speclflcaUy  enumerated  provisions  of  the 
Constitution.  I  believe  that  the  time  has 
come  for  a  fresh  appraisal  of  this  attitude. 
This  was  an  understandable  position  when 
the  controversy  was  posed  in  terms  of  flexible 
due  process  versus  a  BUI  of  Rights.  As  already 
Indicated,  however,  most  of  the  major  pro- 
visions of  the  BlU  of  Rights  have  either  been 
Incorporated  into  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment, or  are  likely  to  be  in  the  near  future. 
Today  we  are  more  concerned  with  the  in- 
terpretation of  these  provisions  at  both  the 
state  and  federal  level.  To  assert  that  the 
people  have  certain  rights  other  than  those 
speclflcaUy  mentioned  in  the  Constitution 
would  not  dUute  the  BlU  of  Rights  but 
would  add  to  It.  Nor  should  we  be  concerned 
that  the  assertion  of  such  rights  woiUd  im- 
pair the  principle  of  Judicial  deference  on 
matters  of  economic  and  social  policy.  How- 
ever valid  may  have  been  the  fears  of  Justice 
Black  in  1947,  we  now  have  the  experience 
of  flfteen  additional  years  from  which  we 
can  draw  the  conclusion  that  this  issue  Is 
settled. 

The  weU -publicized  case  concerning  the 
constltutlonaUty  of  Connecticut's  birth  con- 
trol laws  may  provide  the  opportunity  for  a 
reconsideration  of  basic  Judicial  attitudes 
toward  the  Individual's  rights  in  a  free  soci- 
ety. When  the  well  thought  out  formulae  of 
the  past  faU  to  provide  the  answer  to  a  case 
which  raises  Issues  of  such  fundamental  im- 
portance, perhaps  it  is  time  to  pause  and 
look  for  fresh  concepts. 

TRS  BBTR  OOjrrSOL  CASB 

Under  Connecticut  law  any  person  "who 
uses  any  drug,  medicinal  article  or  Instru- 


ment for  the  purpoas  of  preventing  concep- 
tion Shall  be  fined  not  less  than  fifty  d<dlan 
or  ln4>rlsoned  not  less  than  sixty  days  nor 
more  than  one  year  or  be  both  fined  and 
Imprisoned."  •■  In  addition,  the  "acoessories" 
provision  of  Connectlout's  laws  permits  the 
punishment  "as  if  he  were  the  principal 
offender"  of  any  person  "who  assists,  abets, 
counsels,  causes,  hires  or  commands  another 
to  commit  any  offense."  *■ 

In  1040  the  state,  in  what  has  been  de- 
scribed as  a  test  case,  proeecuted  two  doctors 
and  a  nurse  as  "accessories."  charging  them 
with  disseminating  contraceptive  informa- 
tion. Ilie  Supreme  Court  of  Ettxhs  and  Ap- 
peals  of  Connecticut  s\istained  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  act  and  the  state  promptly 
moved  to  >^<»m»»M  the  information.**  Three 
years  later  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
held  that  a  doctor,  who  sought  a  declaration 
of  unconstitutlonaUty  on  groimds  that  the 
act  endangered  the  health  of  his  patients, 
did  not  have  "standing  to  assert"  the  con« 
stitutlonal  question." 

In  1961  the  Supreme  Court  In  Poe  v.  UU- 
man  '*  again  refused  to  decide  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  act  even  though  the  action 
for  a  declaratory  Judgment  was  brought  by 
married  individuals  who  claimed  tbaX  the 
enforcement  of  the  statute  woiUd  imperil 
theh:  health  and  life.  An  additional  action 
was  brought  by  the  doctor  asserting  that  the 
statute,  by  preventing  lilm  from  giving  ad- 
vice to  one  of  the  patients  mentioned  in  the 
other  action,  deprived  him  of  Ub«:ty  and 
property  without  due  process  of  law.  The 
Court  held  that  the  failure  of  the  state  to 
enforce  the  statutes  "deprives  these  con- 
troversiee  of  the  immediacy  which  is  an  in- 
dispensable condition  of  constitutional  ad- 
judication."" Justice  Frankfurter's  opinion, 
in  which  three  other  Justices  Joined,  said 
that  the  patients  themselves  had  no  legiti- 
mate fear  of  prosecution  and  that  the  doc- 
tor's fear  of  prosecution  was  too  "chimeri- 
cal" to  form  the  basis  of  a  justiciable  con- 
troversy either  with  regard  to  the  doctor  or 
his  patients. 

Justice  Brennan  concurred  in  a  brief  opin- 
ion stating  that  the  proper  time  to  consider 
the  constitutional  question  is  when  individ- 
uals are  prosecuted  for  the  opening  of  blrtb- 
oontrol  clinics  or  when  "the  State  makes  a 
definite  and  concrete  ttireat  to  enforce  theee 
laws  against  Individual  married  couples."  *■ 
Justices  Black  and  Stewart  dissented  on  the 
issue  of  justiciability  and  Justices  Harlan 
and  Douglas,  in  separate  opinions,  argued 
that  the  case  should  have  been  heard  and 
that  the  statute  was  unconstitutional.  Since 
the  state  has  subsequently  prosecuted  In- 
dividuals for  operating  a  birth-control  clinic 
and  tat  giving  information  about  the  use  of 
contraceptives,"  It  Is  almost  certain  that  the 
case  wUl  come  back  to  the  Court  in  a  form 
which  wUI  compel  adjudication. 

If  one  views  the  Connecticut  statute  sim- 
ply as  a  state  reg\ilatlon  of  health  and 
morals,  there  would  be  little  difficulty  in 
sustaining  Its  validity  in  terms  reminiscent 
of  the  ringing  dissents  in  the  cases  where 
the  Court  sanctified  such  concepts  as  free- 
dom of  contract.  One  could  easUy  transpose 
the  words  of  the  first  Justice  Harlan,  dissent- 
ing in  Lochner  v.  New  York :  •» 

"Our  duty,  I  submit,  is  to  siistaln  the 
statute  as  not  being  In  conlUct  with  the 
Federal  Constitution,  for  the  reason — and 
such  is  an  aU -sufficient  reason — it  is  not 
shown  to  be  idalnly  and  palpably  inconsist- 
ent with  that  Instrument.  Let  the  state  alone 
In  the  management  of  Its  purely  domestic 
affairs,  so  long  as  it  does  not  appear  beyond 
aU  question  that  it  has  violated  the  Federal 
Constitution.  This  view  necessarUy  results 
from  the  principle  that  the  health  and  safety 
of  the  people  of  a  state  are  prlmarUy  for  the 
state  to  guard  and  protect." 

At  one  time  or  another  the  leading  ex- 
ponents of  the  varjrlng  Judicial  phUoaophles 
on  the  Court  have  eq>ressed  tbemaeives  tn 


slmUar  terms  when  dealing  with  matters 
which  could  reasonably  be  said  to  affect  the 
safety,  health,  morals,  or  general  welfare  of 
the  state.o  And  it  is  not  difficult  to  portray 
the  Connecticut  statute  in  those  terms. 
Could  not  rsasonable  men  believe  that  the 
use  of  contraceptives  wUl  encoiuage  adxUtery 
and  other  types  of  nonmarital  sexual  rela- 
tions because  the  fear  of  pregnancy  is  sub- 
stantlaUy  reduced?  If  the  state  permits  con- 
traceptives to  be  avaUable  for  some  purxxjses, 
it  increases  the  likelihood  that  they  wiU  be 
avaUable  for  the  purposes  which  the  state 
has  a  right  to  prohibit.**  Therefore,  it  Is 
argued,  a  law  which  forbids  the  use  of  con- 
traceptives and  the  dLsseminatlon  of  infor- 
mation concerning  their  use  is  a  reasonable 
means  toward  the  attainment  of  a  legitimate 
state  objective.  The  Sunday  closing  law  cases 
recently  demonstrated  that  even  Justices 
most  closely  associated  with  protection  of  in- 
dividual rights  may  vote  to  sustain  legisla- 
tion if  no  speclflc  constitutional  gxiarantee 
appears  to  bar  it  and  If  the  legislation  can 
be  deslgntaed  as  within  such  traditional 
areas  of  the  police  power  as  safety,  health, 
welfare,  and  morals." 

But  for  one  who  feels  that  the  marriage  re- 
lationship should  be  beyond  the  reach  of  a 
state  law  forbidding  the  use  of  contracep- 
tives, the  birth  control  case  poses  a  trouble- 
some and  chaUenging  problem  of  constitu- 
tional Interpretation.  He  may  find  himself 
saying.  "The  law  is  unconstitutional — but 
why?"  There  are  two  possible  paths  to  travel 
m  finding  the  answer.  One  Is  to  revert  to  a 
frankly  fiexlble  due  process  concept  even  on 
matters  that  do  not  Involve  specific  constitu- 
tional prohibitions.  The  other  Is  to  attempt  to 
evolve  a  new  constitutional  framework 
within  which  to  meet  this  and  simUar  prob- 
lems v^lch  are  likely  to  arise. 

FLXXIBLZ   DITX    PaOCKSS 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Justice  Harlan, 
who  has  consistently  resisted  the  linking  of 
due  process  with  any  specific  provision  in  the 
BlU  of  Rights,**  would  have  UtUe  dlfflciUty  in- 
validating the  Connecticut  law  In  a  manner 
qxUte  consistent  with  his  judicial  phUosophy. 
His  words  express  the  familiar  phUosojihy 
of  TvHning,  Adamaon,  and  Betta  v.  Brady: 

"Due  process  has  not  been  reduced  to  any 
formula;  Its  content  cannot  be  determined 
by  reference  to  any  code.  Ilie  beet  that  can 
be  said  is  that  through  the  course  of  this 
Court's  decisions  It  has  represented  the  ImI- 
ance  which  our  Nation,  buUt  upon  postulates 
of  re^>ect  for  the  liberty  of  the  individual, 
has  struck  between  that  liberty  and  the  de- 
nuinds  of  organized  society."  •• 

Unlike  the  earUer  due  process  cases,  how- 
ever, in  Poe  V.  Ullman  this  approach  leads 
Justice  Harlan  to  invalidate  the  Connecticut 
law  because  It  intrudes  "the  whole  machin- 
ery of  the  criminal  law  Into  the  very  heart 
of  marital  privacy."  •*  Although  re-emphasls- 
Ing  that  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  does 
not  Incorporate  any  particular  amendment  or 
right  found  in  the  first  eight  amendments. 
Justice  Harlan  concludes  that  the  Foiuth 
Amendment's  concept  of  "privacy,"  which  has 
previously  been  regarded  as  a  fimdamental 
right,  includes  the  privacy  of  a  married 
couple's  sexual  relations.  When  such  a  right 
is  threatened.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  stat- 
ute Is  "rationaUy  related  to  the  effectuation 
of  a  proper  state  purpose."  "  The  state  must 
demonstrate  a  compeUing  Justification,  which 
Connecticut  f  aUed  to  do. 

ClvU  Ubertariana  may  find  this  approach 
more  satisfying  when  it  is  used  to  uphold 
individual  rights  rather  than  to  deny  them, 
but  In  either  event  it  Is  subjsct  to  the  criti- 
cism that  it  leaves  Judges  without  any  fixed 
textual  standard  in  determining  which  rights 
are  fvmdamental.  By  refusing  to  acknowledge 
the  incorporation  of  any  of  the  specific  pro- 
visions of  the  BlU  of  Rights,  relying  Instead 
oiUy  on  "fundamental"  rights.  Justice  Har- 
lan's phUosophy  creates  the  grave  danger  that 
Justices  may  faU  to  regard  as  fundamental 
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the  more  Important  provisions  of  th*  Bl  1  ot 
Rights.  It  would  be  dlfllcxUt  for  a  b«U«v«ar  In  a 
strict  mterpretatlon  of  th«  BUI  of  Rlghi  s  to 
accept  Justice  Harlan's  route  to  InvaJlda- 
tlon  of  the  birth  control  laws.** 

As  Justice  Douglas  demonstrated  In  his 
dissent  In  Poe  v.  Vllman,-  however.  It  U  [)08- 
slble  to  interpret  the  due  process  clause  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  Intlude 
rights  m  addition  to  those  specified  li  the 
first  eight  amendments.  Justice  Murphp  ex- 
pressed this  position  in  his  brief  dissent  In 
the  Adamaon  case,  where  he  said:  ™ 

"I  agree  that  the  specific  guarantees  o '.  the 
BUI  of  Rights  should  be  carried  over  Uitaot 
Into  the  first  section  of  the  Fourt«  enth 
Amendment.  But  I  am  not  prepared  V  <  say 
that  the  latter  Is  entirely  and  necesiarUy 
limited  by  the  Bill  of  Rights.  Occasions  may 
arise  where  a  proceeding  falls  so  far  she  rt  of 
conforming  to  fundamental  standard  s  of 
procedure  as  to  warrant  constitutional  con- 
demnation in  terms  of  a  lack  of  due  pn  tcess 
despite  the  absence  of  a  specific  provlsK  n  in 
the  Bill  of  Rights."  Although  Justice  Do'  iglas 
had  not  Joined  In  Justice  Murphy's  Adai  %aon 
dissent,^  he  clearly  adopted  this  positic  n  In 
Poe  ▼.  Vllman  and  rejected  the  Idea  that  the 
only  limits  on  the  exercise  of  state  p 
were  the  explicit  guarantees  of  the  Cons 
tlon. 

The  substantive  right  which  Justice 
las  sought  to  protect  was  the  same  as 
defended  by  Justice  Harlan — the  prlvac 
the  marital  relationship :  " 

"But  when  the  State  makes  "use" 
and  applies  the  criminal  sanction  to  man 
wife,  the  State  has  entered  the  Innen 
sanctum  of  the  home.  If  it  can  make  this  1 
It  can  enforce  it.  And  proof  of  Its  viola' 
necessarily  Involves  an  inquiry  Into  the  " 
tlons  between  man  and  wife.  / 

"That  U  an  invasion  of  the  privacy  tha  i  U 
Implicit  In  a  free  society." 

We  have  seen  that  basic  to  the  "Incorpc  ra- 
tion" theory  of  Justice  Black  or  the  "abac  rp- 
tlon"  approach  of  Justice  Brennan  Is  the  as- 
sumption that  the  Fourteenth  Amendmi  nt, 
either  by  original  intention  In  1808  or  by 
subsequent  Interpretation.  Includes  certUn 
rlghU  which,  prior  to  1888,  were  avaUabk  to 
Americans  oiUy  as  a  protection  against  In- 
trusion by  the  federal  government.  One  wc  old 
be  hard  preaaed,  however,  to  find  anythlni :  In 
the  first  eight  amendments  which  wovUd  I  ave 
barred  the  United  States  from  adopting  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  a  law  similar  to  the 
Connecticut  statute.  In  fact,  neither  Just  c«a 
Douglas  nor  Harlan  relied  explicitly  on  i  my 
constitutional  amendment  In  reaching  (he 
conclusion  that  the  Connecticut  law  depri  vea 
the  married  couple  of  liberty  without  i  [ue 
process  of  law.  Arguably,  the  due  proceas 
clause  of  the  Fifth  Amendment  could  se  Te 
this  purpose,  but  the  narrow  aoope  of  he 
Fifth  Amendment's  due  pxocaaa  elauae  In 
subctantive  areas  "  may  have  inhibited  J  iM- 
tlce  Douglas  from  taking  thla  route. 

If  Justice  Douglas  has  thiis  accepted  he 
view  that  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  is  i  lot 
confined,  either  by  original  Intention  or  si  tb- 
sequent  nterpretatlon.  to  the  federal  rig  its 
set  forth  in  the  first  eight  amendments.  Is  hs 
not  open  to  the  same  criticism  which  Just  loa 
Black  (orlginaUy  supp<nted  by  Justice  Doi  ig- 
las) leveled  at  the  Adamaon  majority,  nam*  ly. 
that  a  departure  from  the  text  of  the  BUI  of 
Rights  will  make  it  easier  tor  other  Justt<  «■ 
either  to  limit  the  appUeatioa  of  thoae  rtgl  ita 
or  to  roam  txttHj  aoroaa  the  Jwllelal  tarn  In 
aubatltuting  their  own  standanl  of  reasc  d- 
ablanaaa  for  that  of  tha  laglaUtnraf  Just  oo 
Douglas  attempts  to  answer  theae  critlcls:  ns 
dlzactly. 

He  retreats  not  one  inch  from  his  previou  ily 
expreaaed  view  that  the  Fourteenth  Amerd- 
mmt  Inoludas  the  flnt  eight  amandmaU. 
nieaa  rlghta,  he  arguea.  were  "indiapaow:  tie 
to  a  free  aodety"  in  17B1  and  tha  "ooBtit  a- 
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tlonal  conception  of  'due  process'  must.  In  my 
view,  Include  them  aU  untU  and  unleaa  there 
are  amendments  that  remove  them." ''  Far- 
hapa  there  is  implicit  in  the  willingness  of 
Justice  Douglas  to  broaden  the  concept  of 
due  process  an  awareness  of  the  fact  that,  as 
we  have  shown,  the  major  provisions  of  the 
BUl  of  Rights  have  either  been  applied  to  tha 
states  or  are  likely  to  be  so  appUed  in  the  near 
futxire.  The  danger  felt  by  Justice  Black  is 
thus  much  less  real  than  It  was  in  1947. 

But  If  the  Connecticut  statute  is  Invali- 
dated under  a  concept  of  due  process  which 
speaks  of  rights  "Implicit  in  a  free  society," 
does  this  not  Invite  a  repetition  of  the  pre- 
New  Deal  experience?  The  reply  by  Justice 
Douglas  is  that 

"The  error  of  the  old  Court  .  .  .  was  not  in 
entertaining  Inquiries  concerning  the  consti- 
tutionality of  social  legislation  but  in  apply- 
ing the  standards  that  It  did.  .  . .  Social  legis- 
lation dealing  with  business  and  economic 
matters  .  .  .  has  a  wide  scope  for  application. 
.  .  .  The  regime  of  a  free  society  needs  room 
for  vast  experimentation.  .  .  .  Yet  to  say  that 
a  legislature  may  do  anything  not  within 
a  specific  guarantee  of  the  Constitution  may 
be  as  crippling  to  a  free  society  as  to  allow 
it  to  override  specific  guarantees  so  long 
as  what  it  does  fails  to  shock  the  sensibili- 
ties of  a  majority  of  the  court."  " 

Then,  as  If  to  answer  the  charge  from  Jus- 
tice Black  that  this  Is  nothing  more  than 
personal  Juri^rudence,  Justice  Douglas  says, 
"This  notion  of  privacy  Is  not  drawn  from 
the  blue.  It  emanates  from  the  totality  of  the 
constitutional  scheme  under  which  we 
live."  " 

There  Is  unquestionably  a  difference  be- 
tween this  concept  of  flexible  due  proceas 
and  that  advocated  by  Justice  Harlan.  As 
applied  by  Justice  Douglas  it  establishes  the 
BlU  of  Rights  as  a  minimum  protection  and 
It  leaves  the  legislature  free  to  deal  with  eco- 
nomic and  social  regulation  so  long  as  cer- 
tain lll-deflned  rights,  not  mentioned  In  the 
BlU  of  Rights,  are  protected.  And  Justice 
Douglas  correctly  points  to  Instances  where 
the  Court  has  seemingly  recognized  sudi 
rights."  As  a  practical  matter  this  approach 
may  enable  the  Court  to  allow  flexibility  to 
the  states  In  areas  where  flexlbUlty  Is  called 
for,  while  at  the  same  time  preventing  the 
states  trom  tampering  with  such  concepts  as 
the  right  to  determine  the  size  of  one's 
family. 

AM    KXPAWOZO    BILL    OF    U0HT8 — AaCZNDmMTS 
NINB   AMD   TXN 

Whatever  may  be  Its  practical  appeal. 
Justice  Douglas'  forceful  reafllrmatlon  of  Jus- 
tice Murphy's  Adamaon  dissent  Is,  neverthe- 
less, hardly  likely  to  fit  the  intellectual  pat- 
tern of  thoae  Justice*  who  have  looked  to  the 
Federal  BUl  of  Rights  as  the  source  of  Judi- 
cial restrictions  on  state  and  federal  power. 
And  this  Is  not  simply  a  matter  of  concep- 
tual neatness.  Recent  developments  in  the 
field  of  heredity  control  suggest  that  gov- 
ernmental Intrusions  Into  basic  personal  re- 
lationships may  take  forms  which  have  hith- 
erto been  relegated  to  the  d<xnaln  of  science- 
fiction."  "Selective  breeding"  may  well  be 
within  the  extended  reach  of  man.  in  which 
event  federal  and  atate  regulation  may  be- 
come a  neceaatty." 

Tha  FOurtaanth  Amendment  has  tn- 
quently  bean  uaad  aa  a  barrier  against  state 
action  which  a  majority  of  the  Court  finds 
shocking.  But  tha  first  eight  amandmenta 
contain  apeoiflc  reatrictlona,  and  exoept  for 
an  Intortuda  whan  the  due  prooeaa  elauae 
of  tha  Fifth  Amendment  waa  uaad  to  in- 
vaUdate  laws  involving  eeonomio  regula- 
tlon.**  the  Bill  of  Blghta  has  not  been  vlawed 
as  devise  for  substantive  review  of  federal 
legislation  paaaad  pursuant  to  the  enimier- 
atad  or  ImpUad  powatB.a  Even  the  much> 
crttidBad  opinions  of  the  mld-lBSO'a.  striking 
down  key  New  Deal  laglalatian,  ware  baaed 
primarily  oo  a  narrow  tnterpratatlon  of  cer- 
tain ftadaral  powers  rather  than  on  the 
appUcation  of  tha  BiU  of  Rights.** 


If  we  are  unable  to  draw  upon  any  por- 
tion of  the  BiU  of  Rlghta  to  meet  problems 
such  as  those  raised  by  the  Connecticut 
birth  control  laws,**  and  other  possibla  slmUar 
statutes,  limitations  on  federal  action  in  this 
area  appear  quit*  uncertain,  and  Haxlble  due 
prooeas  would  loom  ss  the  best  immediate 
answer  to  the  problem  at  the  state  level. 

But  the  BUl  of  BighU  contains  two  addi- 
tional amendmenta — ^the  Ninth  and  Tenth, 
whoaa  hUtory  suggaata  that  they  might  be 
peculiarly  suited  to  meet  the  imique  and 
Important  problenu  suggested  by  the  Con- 
necticut birth  control  law  case. 

The  Ninth  Amendment  provides:  "Tlie 
Enumeration  in  the  Constitution  of  certain 
rights,  shaU  not  be  construed  to  deny  or 
disparage  others  retained  by  the  people."  The 
Tenth  Amendment,  better-known  because 
it  has  been  invoked  more  often  in  litigation, 
provides:  "The  powers  not  delegated  to  the 
United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  pro- 
hibited by  It  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to 
the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  people." 

These  two  Amendments  have  frequently 
been  linked  together  and,  particularly  In 
recent  years,  written  off  as  redxmdancles 
adding  "nothing  to  the  rest  of  the  Constitu- 
tion."'^ A  careful  reading  of  the  words  and 
history  of  the  two  Amendments,  however, 
indicates  that  they  were  intended  to  play  a 
role  In  our  constitutional  scheme  and  ought 
not  to  be  so  Ughtly  dismissed. 

'Hie  Ninth  Amendment  was  drafted  by 
Madison  to  cope  with  the  problem  created 
by  the  enumeration  of  ^eclfic  rights  in  a 
BUl  of  Rights.  Fearing  that  the  eniimeratlon 
of  these  rights  would  imperil  others  not 
enumerated,  Madison  said: 

"It  has  been  objected  also  against  a  bUl 
of  rights,  that,  by  enumerating  particular 
exceptions  to  the  grant  of  power.  It  would 
disparage  those  rights  whl^  were  not  placed 
in  that  enumeration:  and  It  might  follow, 
by  Implication,  that  those  rights  which  were 
not  singled  out,  were  Intended  to  be  assigned 
Into  the  hands  of  the  General  Qovem- 
ment,  and  were  consequently  Insecure.  This 
is  one  of  the  moet  plausible  arguments  I 
have  ever  heard  urged  against  the  admission 
of  a  blU  of  rights  unto  this  system;  but  I 
conceive,  that  It  may  be  guarded  against.  I 
have  attempted  It,  as  gentlemen  nuiy  see  by 
turning  to  the  last  clause  of  the  fourth 
resolution."  ■ 

Earlier,  In  The  Federalist  No.  87.  Madison 
expressed  the  closely  aUled  idea  that  words 
were  liuxpable  of  expreeslng  complex  Ideas 
with  complete  accuracy.**  The  fear  that  cer- 
tain rights  may  have  been  <Mnltted,  and  that 
the  vagaries  of  language  might  adversely  af- 
fect other  rights  Intended  to  be  Included,  led 
Madison  to  the  Ninth  Amendment. 

Although  the  claim  has  been  made  that 
this  Amendment  was  Intended  to  restrict  the 
states  as  waU  as  the  federal  government,  the 
sketchy  legislative  history  wotUd  seem  to 
support  the  holding  in  Barron  v.  Baltf  more  " 
that  It  was  Intended  to  restrict  only  the  fed- 
eral government.  The  adoption  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  in  1868.  however,  pro- 
vided the  framework  for  applying  theae  re- 
strictions sgainst  the  states,  even  though 
they  may  have  been  origlnaUy  intended 
to  apply  only  against  the  United  States. 

The  Tenth  Amendment,  it  wUl  be  reoaUed. 
speaks  not  of  "rights  retained  by  the  people" 
but  of  "powers"  which  are  "reserved  to  the 
States  respectively,  or  to  the  people."  Were 
It  not  for  the  last  four  words,  the  Tenth 
Amendment  could  easily  be  dismissed  as  a 
redundancy  in  a  coitstitutlon  establishing 
a  government  of  limited  powers.  These  four 
words — "or  to  the  people" — were  not  included 
in  Madison's  original  draft  which  may  ac- 
count for  the  fact  that  when  Madison  In- 
troduced his  proposed  amendments,  he  said 
that  the  words  of  the  Tuith  Amendment 
"may  be  considered  superfluous.  I  admit  they 
may  be  deemed  unneceesary;  but  there  can 
ba  no  harm  In  making  such  a  declaration, 
if  gentlemen  wlU  aUow  that  the  fact  is  as 
sUted."  *» 
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The  Senate  added  the  words  "or  to  the 
people."  but  we  have  no  record  of  the  Senate 
debates  and  this  addition  did  not  occasion 
any  fxirther  debate  In  the  House,  which  ultl- 
mattiy  accepted  the  Senate  version.** 

One  might  argue  th«t  the  addition  of  the 
last  four  words  was  intended  to  place  cer- 
tain powers  beyond  the  reach  of  the  States, 
but  it  Is  extremely  unlikely  that  a  decision 
of  such  Importance  woiUd  have  sUpped 
through  the  First  Congress  with  no  debate.** 
Moreover,  the  Senate  had  rejected  another 
of  Madison's  proposed  amendments  which 
would  have  prevented  the  states  trom  In- 
fringing the  ri^t  of  trial  by  Jury,  free 
speech,  free  press,  and  the  "rights  of  con- 
science."" It  wmUd  be  unreallstle  to  at- 
tribute to  the  Senate  an  intent  to  impose 
iU-defined  legally  enforceable  restraints  on 
the  states  i.i  light  of  this  rejection. 

The  principal  reason  why  the  Tenth 
Amendment  is  currently  thought  of  as  a 
redundancy  Is  that  it  has  been  Invoked  by 
Utlgants  who  have  claimed  that  certain  fed- 
eral laws  were  unconstitutional  because  they 
invaded  powers  "reserved  to  the  states."  As 
between  the  federal  goveriunent  and  the 
states  the  Tenth  Amendment  it  a  redundancy. 
Atlbough  the  Court  has  on  occasion  appeared 
to  give  substantive  content  to  the  Tenth 
Amendment."  these  cases  can  more  appro- 
priately be  viewed  as  having  been  based  on  a 
restrictive  view  of  the  delegated  federal  pow- 
ers. Reliance  on  the  Tenth  Amendment  in 
cases  like  Hammer  v.  Dagenhart."  and 
United  State*  v.  Butler**  resulted  from  a 
preliminary  decision  that  the  asserted  fed- 
eral power  was  not  within  the  purview  of  the 
commerce  clause  or  the  taxing  power.  When 
the  Court  overruled  Hammar  v.  Dagenhart,  it 
stated,  "Our  conclusion  Is  unaffected  by  the 
Tenth  Amendment  which  .  .  .  states  but  a 
truism  that  all  Is  retained  has  not  been 
surrendered."  «> 

But  the  Tenth  Amendment  becomes  a 
"truism"  only  if  It  la  viewed  as  defining 
the  division  of  powers  between  the  federal 
government  and  the  states.  This  was  all  the 
Amendment  contained  when  Madison  de- 
scribed It  as  "superfiuous."  The  Amendment 
would  not  be  a  truism,  however,  if  the  last 
four  words  are  viewed  as  delineating  powers 
possessed  by  neither  the  federal  government 
nor  the  states.  Since,  as  we  have  indicated, 
the  Amendment  was  not  Intended  to  restrict 
the  states,  the  last  four  words  have  meaning 
only  if  they  were  Intended  to  Impose  addi- 
tional restrictions  on  the  federal  government. 
The  pieces  start  to  faU  Into  place  when  the 
Tenth  Amendment  Is  considered  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Ninth  Amendment. 

Once  "certain  rights  .  .  .  retained  by  the 
people"  had  been  removed  from  the  scope 
of  federal  power.  It  would  have  been  in- 
consistent to  provide  that  all  powers  re- 
side either  In  the  federal  government  or  the 
states.  The  last  four  words  of  the  Tenth 
Amendment  must  have  been  added  to  con- 
form In  Its  meaning  to  the  Ninth  Amend- 
ment and  to  carry  out  the  Intent  of  both — 
that  as  to  the  federal  government  there  were 
rights,  not  enumerated  in  the  Constitution, 
which  were  "retained  ...  by  the  people,"  and 
that  because  the  people  pKJssees  such  rights 
there  were  povoers  which  neither  the  federal 
government  nor  the  states  possessed. 

In  an  age  where  men  looked  to  the  states 
as  the  chief  guardians  of  Individual  rights,  it 
was  not  surprising  that  the  barrier  of  Uw 
Ninth  and  Tenth  Amendmenta  was  erected 
against  only  the  federal  government.  The 
adoption  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  in 
1868  provides  the  constitutional  basis  for 
Judicial  enforcement  of  both  Amendments 
against  the  states. 

Thus  far,  neither  Amendment  has  been 
spedflcaUy  Invoked  by  a  Supreme  Court  ma- 
jority for  the  protection  of  individual  rights 
not  specified  In  the  Constitution,  even  though 
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they  would  I4>pear  to  have  been  designed  for 
this  purpose.  The  Ninth  Amendment  has  been 
mentioned  In  several  cases  but  no  decision 
has  aver  been  baaed  on  it.**  And  whUa  aaverat 
decisions  appear  to  have  been  based  on  the 
Tenth  Amendment,  it  has  not  bsen  beouisa 
of  rights  raaarved  "to  the  people"  but  because, 
In  the  Court's  view,  the  federal  government 
was  exercising  powers  which  were  not  dele- 
gated or  Implied  and  which  were,  therefore, 
reserved  to  the  states." 

If  the  Court  decided  to  approach  the  Con- 
necticut birth  control  law  tlirough  the  Ninth 
and  Tenth  Amendments,  It  could  start  with 
the  strong  historical  argument  that  they  were 
Intended  to  apply  In  a  situation  where  the 
asserted  right  appears  to  the  Court  as  funda- 
mental to  a  free  society  but  is.  nevertheless, 
not  specified  In  the  BUl  of  Bights.  •■  Those 
Justices  who  consider  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment as  having  embodied  either  or  aU  the 
major  portions  of  the  BUl  of  Rights  could 
appropriately  consider  the  Ninth  and  Tenth 
Amendments  as  "Incorporated"  or  "absorbed" 
Into  the  first  paragn^h  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment.  Certainly  those  Justices  who 
have  viewed  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  as 
Umlted  only  to  "fundamental"  rights  unre- 
lated to  the  specific  provisions  of  the  BUl  of 
Rights  should  have  no  dUficulty  in  adopting 
a  Constitutional  provision  which  appears  to 
have  been  almost  custom-made  for  this  ap- 
proach. The  Ninth  and  Tenth  Amendments, 
moreover,  provide  a  formiUa  for  protecting 
the  individual  against  both  the  fedenU  and 
state  governments  In  the  enjoyment  of  these 
rights,  something  which  the  approach  of  Jus- 
tice Murphy  in  Adamaon  and  Justice  Douglas 
in  Poe  V.  VUman  faUed  to  offer. 

The  Connecticut  statute  would  provide  a 
particularly  appropriate  vehicle  for  giving 
life  to  these  dormant  constitutional  provi- 
sions. A  birth  control  law  is  totaUy  unlike 
the  regulatory  laws  of  the  1920's  and  1930'> 
whose  invaUdatlon  spurred  an  entire  genera- 
tion of  Justices  to  keep  hands  off  legislative 
experimentation  in  this  area.  The  birth  con- 
trol law  invades  the  privacy  of  the  martial 
relationship  by  preventing  a  married  couple 
from  limiting  the  size  of  Its  famUy.  Whethei 
the  decision  not  to  have  chUdren  Is  based  on 
economic  factors,  health,  simple  personal 
preference,  or  a  multitude  of  other  possible 
reasons,  no  government  in  this  country 
should  force  a  husband  and  wife  to  choose 
between  abandoning  this  moet  basic  of  hu- 
man choices  and  either  breaking  the  law  or 
abstaining  from  sexual  relations.**  In  Justice 
Harlan's  words,  "In  sum,  the  statute  aUows 
the  State  to  enquire  Into,  prove  and  punish 
married  people  for  the  private  use  of  their 
marital  Intimacy."  »"> 

The  Co\irt  could  hold  that  the  Ninth  and 
Tenth  Amendments  reserve  to  a  married  cou- 
ple the  right  to  maintain  the  Intimacy  of  the 
marital  relationship  without  government  in- 
terference. This  would  include  the  right  of 
a  married  couple  to  use  medlcaUy  acceptable 
contraceptive  techniques  In  order  to  limit 
the  size  of  their  family. 

When  we  move  into  the  question  of  the 
right  to  have  chUdren,  we  run  Into  the  com- 
pulsory sterilization  laws  and  Justice  Holmes' 
famous  quip  in  Buck  v.  Bell:  "Three  genera- 
tions of  imbecUes  is  enough."  >"  The  Court 
has  specified  that  the  person  to  be  sterilized 
must  be  afforded  a  fair  hearing  to  determine 
whether  be  falls  within  the  state-designated 
category.>°*  Moreover,  the  state  must  Jtistlfy 
its  designation  of  a  piartlcular  group  in  terms 
which  are  more  stringent  than  usually  re- 
quired for  state  regulatory  legislation."*  But 
the  constitutional  validity  of  compulsory 
sterilization  laws  creates  a  disturbing  prece- 
dent for  future  governmental  control  of  eu- 
genic development.!"  How  easUy  might  a 
Judge  say,  "Three  generations  (rf  subnormal 
I.Q.'s  is  enough." 

The  Ninth  and  Tenth  Amendments  could 
vreU  form  the  basis  for  limiting  Buck  v.  Bell 
to  a  Bltiution  where  tha  evidence  dsariy  dem- 
onstrataa   that   the   undesirable   traits   are 


not  only  likely  to  be  inherited  but  are  of  the 
nature  which.  If  possessed  by  an  Individual, 
wlU  cause  either  criminal  behavior  or  a  men- 
tal state  which  could  Justify  commitment. 
This  would  preclude  a  legislative  majority  or 
an  administrator  from  using  the  technique 
of  sterilization  or  selective  i4>pUcatlon  of 
drugs  to  develop  certain  physical  characteris- 
tics in  the  p(q>ulatlon  or  to  eradicate  others. 
Bights  retained  by  the  people  need  not  neces- 
sarily be  absolute,  Just  as  not  all  the  rights 
in  the  BUl  of  Rights  are  expressed  In  absolute 
terms.  The  right  to  have  chUdren  would  be 
a  preferred  right  which  the  state  could  re- 
strict only  under  the  typ>e  of  strictly  circum- 
scribed standards  indicated  here."* 

JuuiciAi.  carrcaxA 

What  criteria  are  Judges  to  apply  when 
faced  with  a  claim  that  the  Oovernment  is 
infringing  a  right  reserved  to  the  people  and 
which  Is  not  enumerated  In  the  Constitution? 
Is  there  any  textual  standard  or  have  we 
merely  svlbstltuted  one  constitutional  for- 
mula for  another  by  which  Judges  are  to  ap- 
ply their  own  notions  of  fundamental  Justice 
and  fairness? 

When  the  question  of  standards  ts  posed 
within  the  context  of  the  Ninth  and  Tenth 
Amendments,  rather  than  in  tenns  of  due 
process,  a  definite  pattern  starts  to  emerge. 
To  comply  with  the  purposes  of  these  Amend- 
ments, the  textural  standard  should  be  the 
entire  Constitution.  The  original  Constitu- 
tion and  its  amendments  project  through  the 
ages  the  image  of  a  free  and  open  society.  The 
Ninth  and  Tenth  Amendments  recognized — 
at  the  very  outset  of  our  national  exper- 
ience— that  It  was  impossible  to  fiU  in  every 
detaU  of  this  Image.  For  that  reason  certain 
rights  were  reserved  to  the  people.  The  lan- 
guage and  history  of  the  two  Amendments 
Indicate  that  the  rights  reserved  were  to  be  of 
a  nature  comparable  to  the  rights  enumer- 
ated. They  were  "retained  ...  by  the  people" 
not  because  they  were  different  from  the 
rights  specifically  mentioned  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, but  because  words  were  considered  in- 
adequate to  define  all  of  the  rights  which  man 
shotUd  fwesess  in  a  free  society  and  because  it 
was  beUeved  that  the  enumeration  might 
imply  that  other  rights  did  not  exist. 

Let  us  consider  a  few  examples.  The  right 
of  employees  to  contract  with  employers  con- 
cerning hours  of  work,  which  was  the  right 
upheld  In  Lochner  v.  New  York}'*  hardly  fits 
into  the  scheme  of  rights  set  forth  in  our  Con- 
stitution. But  the  right  of  a  married  couple  to 
maintain  the  Intimacy  of  their  marital  rela- 
tionship free  from  the  criminal  sanction  of 
the  state  does  fit  Into  the  pattern  of  a  society 
which  set  forth  in  Its  national  charter  that 
men  should  be  free  from  unreasonable 
searches  and  8elzures.">~  Similarly,  the  state 
might  sterilize  an  individual  upon  clear  and 
convincing  proof  that  this  particular  individ- 
ual possesses  inheritable  characteristics  likely 
to  produce  criminal  conduct  or  Insanity.  But 
if  the  Oov^nment  were  to  enforce  a  poUcy  of 
selective  breeding,  designed  to  produce  a 
genetlcaUy  superior  race,  the  individual  could 
claim  that  among  the  rights  reserved  to  the 
people  is  the  right  freely  to  choose  a  spouse 
and  to  produce  chUdren.  Only  through  the 
moet  obnoxious  Invasion  of  personal  privacy 
could  such  a  program  be  enforced.  Moreover, 
a  Constitution  which  specifically  provides 
that  a  person  guUty  of  treason  could  not  be 
deprived  of  the  right  to  transmit  proi)erty  »•* 
would  hardly  countenance  taking  from  law- 
abiding  citizens  the  right  to  transmit  life. 

Taking  an  example  from  an  earlier  period, 
Crandall  v.  Nevada^  held  that  a  state  tax 
on  every  person  leaving  the  state  was  un- 
constitutional. Instead  of  relying  on  a  spedflc 
provision,  the  Court  said  that  the  Constitu- 
tion estaUlshed  a  national  government 
iriiosa  existence  requires  that  the  people  have 
aocaaa  to  the  seat  of  government,  its  courts, 
and  its  oflloeB  wherever  they  may  be  located 
in  the  several  states.  It  ndght  have  added 
that  since  the  states  are  forbidden  to  tax 
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lix4>orts  or  eq>orts.  It  would  be  Inconalat  int 
to  permit  a  atate  to  prevent,  through  ta  n- 
tlon  or  regulation,  an  Individual  from  rea  sh- 
Ing  a  seaport  to  carry  on  the  business  of  i  m- 
porting  or  exporting.  Both  of  these  reas  >ns 
and  have  justlfled  the  result  imder  the  Ninth 
and  Tenth  Amendments  because  they  Tare 
related  to  the  general  pattern  of  government 
establishment  by  our  Constitution."" 

The  Ninth  and  Tenth  Amendments,  m  like 
other  portions  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  ah  >uld 
be  viewed  as  dealing  not  with  absolute  r1  {hts 
but  generally  with  preferred  rights,  when  the 
balancing  of  Interests  Is  appropriate.  Wc  are 
concerned  here  with  areas  where  there  would 
normally  be  a  presumption  of  coiistltutlon- 
allty  and  a  wUllngness  to  uphold  the  statute 
If  It  appears  reasonably  related  to  a  valid 

legislative  end.  When  the  individual 

rights  recognized  imder  the  Ninth  and  Tetth 
^  Amendments,  however,  the  Court  sho  ild 
'  sound  a  different  note:  "These  are  rig  its 
which  a  free  society  reserves  to  the  peo]  le. 
Tou  may  not  'deny  or  disparage'  them  by 
a  mere  showing  of  reasonableness.  In  areas  of 
general  economic  and  social  policy  we  de^er 
to  your  Judgment  and  your  constitutional 
power.  But  when  you  extend  this  po\  er 
to  regulate  rights  which  we  consider  an  «- 
sentlal  ingredient  of  the  free  society  esti  b- 
llshed  by  our  Constitution,  we  require 
overwhelming  proof  of  necessity  and  the 
abaence  of  other  and  less  burdensome  mei  ns 
to  achieve  your  objectives." 

In  this  realm,  aa  In  others,  there  exlits 
no  purely  objective  set  of  criteria.  That  t  lie 
criteria  are  loose,  however,  does  not  me  in 
that  they  do  not  exist.  Our  Constitution 
provides  the  basic  text  for  the  delineation  3f 
rights  retained  by  the  people  with  reaped 
to  which  state  and  federal  governments  ha  re 
been  denied  the  power  to  act.  Accordlngl  ir, 
the  Ninth  and  Tenth  Amendments  shou  d 
be  used  to  define  rights  adjacent  to,  or  ana  - 
ogous  to.  the  pattern  of  rights  which  ve 
find  in  the  Constitution.  They  should  m  t 
be  used  as  a  substitute  for  a  vigorous  ai 
plication  of  those  rights  which  are  speclfl 
In  the  Constitution  or  for  the  adoption 
rights  which  bear  no  connection  to  o^ 
constitutional  scheme.  To  define  the  rlgh 
"retained  by  the  people,"  Judges  mvist, 
course,  make  personal  Judgments.  What  h 
been  suggested  here  Is  a  Judicial  approa(£ 
for  making  these  Judgments  which  is  at  leai  t 
consistent  with  our  constitutional  theory  an  1 
history. 
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flexible  concept  of  due  process  can  be. 

*  Cohen  v.  Hurley,  366  U.S.  117  (1961) 
(Justices  Black,  Brennan  and  Douglas,  and 
Chief  Justice  Warren,  dissenting) . 

"See  Feldman  v.  United  States,  322  U.8. 
487  (1944)  (4-3  decision).  See  also  Knapp 
V.  Schweitzer,  367  VS.  371  (1958),  where  the 
Court  held  that  a  state  could  compel  an  an- 
swer under  a  grant  of  Inununlty  notwith- 
standing the  posslbUity  that  the  Information 
oould  be  used  in  a  federal  prosecution.  Chief 
Justice  Warren  and  Justices  Black  and 
Douglas  dissented.  Justice  Brennan  concur- 
red with  the  majority  but  only  after  indicat- 
ing that  he  wished  to  reconsider  the  Feld- 
man case,  supra,  which  had  upheld  the  right 
of  the  United  States  to  prosecute  under  such 
circumstances. 

"316  US.  455  (1942). 

"See  Camley  v.  Cochran,  360  U.S.  608 
(1963);  Reynolds  v.  Cochran.  366  U.S.  525 
(1961);  McNeal  v.  Culver.  366  US.  109 
(1981) .  See  also  Ferguson  v.  OeorgU,  366  U.S. 
670  (1961);  Hudson  v.  North  Carolina,  363 
UJ3.  697  (1960). 

"See  Qulcksall  v.  Michigan.  839  VS.  000 
(1960);  Bute  v.  niinols,  333  VS.  640  (1048); 
Betts  V.  Brady,  318  U.S.  455  (1043) . 

>«In  M^ip  V.  Ohio.  367  U.S.  643    (1081), 
which  elevated  the  exclusionary  rule  to  con- 
stitutional status  and  held  it  binding  against 
the    states,    the    dissenters    were    Justices 
Frankfurter,  Harlan  and  Whlttaker. 
»  333  UJS.  at  88  (1047). 
xThe  importance  of  speciflc  written  con- 
stitutional guarantees  in  a  system  of  Judicial 
enforcement  of  individual  rights  is  discussed 
in  an  article  entitled  Parchment  Barriers,  by 
Bdmond  Cahn,  which  wUl  appear  in  the  Win- 
ter 1963  issue  of  the  American  Scholar. 
"302  VS.  319  (1987). 
"32U.S.  (7  Pet.)  343  (1838). 
•  Brennan.  The  Bill   of  Rights  and  the 
States,  88  N.T.UX.  Rev.  761,  780  (1081). 

»302u.s.  atsse. 

**  See.  e«..  Joseph  Buzstyn,  Inc.  v.  Wilson. 
848  U.S.  496  (1953);  Sverson  v.  Board  of 
■due.  880  VS.  1  (1947);  Near  t.  lIlniMaot* 


«C  m.  Olson,  888  VS.  097  (1991);  OtOoir  T. 
Mew  York.  988  UA  003  (1930) . 
■  870U.8.  431  (1983). 
"870trA878  (1983). 
*•  Wdlf  T.  Oolorado,  838  VS.  98  (1940). 
"867  UA  048  (1981). 
■391  UJB.  97  (1984)  (defendant's  prasenee 
at  Jury  view  of  sosm  ot  ortane  held  not  re- 
qulzvd  by  Um  due  process  oUuaa). 
"M.  tX  100. 
"U.  at  100. 

"When  the  Supreme  Court  granted  cer- 
tiorari in  the  case  of  Gideon  v.  Oochran,  186 
So.  3d  740  (FU.  1901),  oounael  was  nqusstad 
to  discuss  the  question  of  whether  Betts  v 
Brady  shoiUd  be  "reoonstdered."  870  VS.  908 
(1963).  See  concurring  opinion  of  Justice 
Douglas  in  McNeal  v.  Culver.  886  UjB.  109 
(1961).  urging  the  overruling  of  Betts  v 
Brady. 

•0  Robinson  v.  CalifomU.  370  UJ3.  660 
(1962).  See  Note.  The  Effectiveness  of  the 
Eighth  Amendment:  An  Appraisal  of  Cruel 
and  Unusual  Punishment.  38  N.T.U.L  Rev 
848  (1961),  In  which  the  author  concluded 
prior  to  the  Robinson  case  that  the  cruel 
and  unusual  punishment  clause  had  been 
incorporated  into  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment. 

"  Chicago.  B.  &  QJiJt.  V.  Chicago.  166  U.8. 
226  (1897). 
■Walker  v.  Sauvlnet.  92  UJB.  90  (1875). 
■Hurtado    v.     California,     110    U.S.    516 
(1884). 

»*  In  Palko  V.  Connecticut  it  was  not  neces- 
sary for  the  Court  to  reach  this  precise  issue 
because  the  second  prosecution  was  held  not 
to  constitute  double  Jeopardy. 

■Palko  V.  ConnecUcut,  802  UJ3.  310,  828 
(1937),  where  Justice  Cardozo  wrote:  "What 
the  answer  wovUd  have  to  be  if  the  state  were 
permitted  after  a  trial  free  from  error  to  try 
the  accused  over  again  or  to  bring  another 
case  against  him,  we  have  no  occasion  to 
consider.  .  .  .  The  state  Is  not  attempting  to 
wear  the  aeonsed  out  by  a  multitude  of  cases 
with  accumulated  trials." 

"Palko  V.  Connecticut,  302  U.S.  319,  324 
(1937);  Snyder  v.  Massachusetts.  391  US. 
97.  105  (1934). 
"Brennan.  supra  note  19.  at  778-73. 
"This  assumption  is  based  upon  the  In- 
creasing emphasis  which  the  Court  seems 
to  be  placing  on  the  equal  protection  clause 
In  connection  with  the  claims  of  Indigents 
In  criminal  proceedings.  See  Smith  v.  Ben- 
nett. 366  U.S.  708  (1961);  Bums  v.  Ohio. 
360  US.  252  (1950):  GrUBn  v.  nilnoIs.  351 
U.S.  12  (1956).  See  also  McNeal  v.  Culver, 
386  VS.  109  (1961)  (concurring  opinion). 
In  addition,  the  Court  has  applied  the  Betts 
V.  Brady  rule  consistently,  only  to  find  that 
the  absence  of  counsel  violated  due  process. 
The  practical  effect  of  the  rule  is  thus  to 
penalize  only  those  who  are  convicted  with- 
out counsel  and  never  raise  the  issue.  See 
Camley  v.  Cochran,  369  U.S.  506  (1962);  Rey- 
n(4ds  V.  Cochran.  365  U.S.  525  (1961);  Hud- 
son V.  North  Carolina,  363  U.S.  697  (1060). 
•See  (Tohen  v.  Hurley,  368  U.8.  117.  137-38 
(1081). 

"311  U.S.  78  (1908).  Both  Twining  and 
Adamson  dealt  with  the  quesUon  of  the 
Judge's  and  prosecutor's  comments,  respec- 
tively, on  the  defMidant's  failure  to  testify, 
and  both  assumed  that  such  comment  vio- 
lated the  privilege. 

«•  In  Slochower  v.  Board  of  Higher  Educ. 
360  U.S.  551  (1956)  the  Court  held  New  Tork 
could  not  discharge  a  teacher  merely  because 
he  pleaded  the  prlvlloge  before  a  congres- 
sional committee.  The  state  could  not  draw 
an  inference  of  guilt  from  the  exercise  of  the 
privilege.  See  the  dissenting  opinion  of  Jus- 
tice Brennan  in  Cohen  v.  Hiu-ley.  366  U.S. 
117,  169  (1961).  in  which  it  is  pointed  out 
that  the  various  coerced  confession  cases  are 
based  "in  fact"  upon  the  prlvUege  against 
self-incrimination. 

"  We  find  that,  as  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Amendments 
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snd.  as  to  the  States,  the  freedom  from  tm- 
oonscionable  Invasions  of  privacy  and  the 
freedom  from  convictions  based  upon  coerced 
confessions  do  enjoy  an  "intimate  relation" 
In  their  perpetuation  of  "principles  of  hu- 
manity and  civU  liberty  (secured)  .  .  .  only 
after  years  of  struggle"  ....  They  eqneas 
"supplementing  phases  of  the  same  ooostl- 
tutlonal  piirpcee — to  maintain  inviolate  large 
areas  of  personal  privacy." 

Mapp  V.  Ohio.  367  U.S.  643,  656-67  (1061). 
(Footnotes  omitted.) 

■  Ck>hen  V.  Hurley,  868  UJS.  117, 160  (1801) 
(dissenting  opinion  of  Justice  Brennan). 

M  Approximately  half  the  states,  including 
such  ImpKirtant  Jurisdictions  as  New  Tork. 
Massachusetts.  New  Jersey.  Pennsylvania 
and  Ohio  had  held  that  vmconstltutionally 
obtained  evidence  was  admissible.  See  Elklns 
V.  United  States.  364  U.S.  206.  224-32  (1960); 
Day  A;  Berman,  Search  and  Seizure  and  the 
Exclusionary  Rule:  A  Re-Examination  in  the 
Wake  of  Mapp  v.  Ohio.  13  W.  Res.  L.  Rev. 
56.74,  n.85  (1061). 

•351  U.S.  12  (1956).  See  WUlcox  &  Blou- 
steln.  The  Orlffln  Case — Poverty  and  the 
Poiuteenth  Amendment,  43  Cornell  L.Q.  1 
(1057);  Comment,  The  Effect  of  Orlffln  v. 
minols  on  the  States'  Administration  of  the 
Criminal  Law,  25  U.  Chi.  L.  Rev.  161  (1967). 

■Foremost  among  these  woiUd  be  the  in- 
creasing tendency  of  the  Court  to  reqtilre 
the  assignment  of  counsel  in  aU  cases.  See 
note  38  supra.  The  extension  of  the  Orlffln 
rule  to  collateral  remedies  and  to  require- 
ments for  fUlng  fees  would  appear  to  have 
bad  more  widespread  effect  than  would  be 
occasioned  by  the  Incorporation  of  the  priv- 
ilege against  self-incrimination  into  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment. 

•'  8  Wlgmore,  Evidence  I  3373  (McNaugh- 
ton  rev.  1961 ) . 

■E.g.,  the  prohibition  against  ex  poet 
facto  lawr  and  bills  of  attainder  found  in 
Article  I.  section  9.  and  the  provision  in 
Article  VI  that  "no  reUgious  Test  slxaU  ever 
be  required  as  a  Qualification  to  any  Offloe 
or  public  Trust  under  the  United  States." 

■  See  Morehead  v.  New  York  ex  rel.  Ilpaldo. 
998  UJS.  667  (1936);  Ooppage  v.  Kansas,  388 
UJB.  1  (1916);  Lochner  v.  New  York,  198 
UB.  46(1906). 

■In  Communist  Party  v.  Subversive  Ac- 
tivities Control  Bd.,  Justice  Frankfurter 
states  that  the  legislative  Judgment  as  to 
how  the  threat  of  Communism  "may  best  be 
met  consistently  with  the  safeguarding  of 
personal  freedom  is  not  to  be  set  aside 
merely  because  the  Judgment  of  Judges 
would.  In  the  first  Instance,  have  choaen 
other  methods."  367  VS.  1.  8»-07  (1961). 
Of.  BaranblaU  v.  United  Btetes  800  VS.  109 
(1959)    (opinion  of  Jiistice  Harlan). 

■>  Justice  Black.  In  criticizing  the  majority's 
approach  to  due  process  in  the  Adamson 
case.  said,  "this  formula  has  also  been  used 
In  the  past,  and  can  be  used  In  the  future, 
to  license  this  Court.  In  considering  regula- 
tory legislation,  to  roam  at  large  in  the  broad 
expanses  of  policy  and  morals  and  to  tres- 
pass, aU  too  freely,  on  the  legislative  domain 
of  the  States  as  weU  as  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment." 832  VS.  46.  00  (1047).  See  also 
Bochm  V  California.  342  VS.  165  (1062) 
(conc\uTlng  opinion  of  Justice  Douglas). 

■Conn.  Gen.  Stat.  Rev.  168-83  (1068). 

■Conn.  Gen.  SUt.  Rev.  f  64-106  (1068). 

••State  V.  Nelson.  136.  413,  11  A.3d  860 
(1040). 

■TUeston  v.  Ulman,  818  UJB.  44  (1943). 

■367  UjB.  407  (1961). 

"Id.  at  508. 

■Id.  at  600. 

■Connecticut  v.  Qriswall  and  Oonnectl- 
eut  V.  Buxton.  CBa-6868  and  CRft-«604,  Conn. 
Clr.  Ct..  Jan.  3. 1083.  appealed  docketed,  i^p. 
Dlv..  Jan.  13. 1003. 

•108UB.46.78  (1906). 

*  McGowan  v.  Maryland.  886  U.S.  430,  436- 
96  (1961)  (opinion  of  Ctalsf  Justice  Waixen) ; 
Day-Brite  Ltghtiog,  Ine.  t.  Mtaourl.  843  VS. 


431, 488  (1908)  (opimcn  ot  Justice  Douglas) ; 
Lincoln  Federal  Labor  Union  ▼.  Morthwestarn 
Iron  ft  Metal  Co..  886  UJB.  636.  680-87  (1940) 
(opinion  of  Justice  Black);  West  VirgliUa 
Btoto  Bd.  of  Educ.  V.  Bwnette.  819  UjB.  634. 
606  (1048)  (dissenting  opinion  of  JusUce 
Vtankfurtar). 

"  Bee  discussion  in  Comment.  70  Yale  LJ. 
833.881  (1900). 

"See  Braunflaid  t.  Brown.  888  UjS.  609 
(1961)  (opinion  at  Chief  Justloe  Warren); 
McGowan  t.  Maryland.  806  VS.  tiO  (1061) 
(opinion  of  Chief  Justloe  Wairen) . 

■  Mapp  V.  Ohio.  807  UJB.  048,  079  (dissent- 
ing opinion) ;  Lazua  v.  Mew  York,  870  VS.  188 
(1063)  (concurring  opinion) . 

■Poe  V.  Ullman,  867  UJS.  407.  643  (dissent- 
ing opinion). 

"  Id.  at  668. 

"  Id.  at  664. 

■It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  although 
Justice  Harlan  rellsd  on  the  zlgbt  of  prlvaey 
which  he  detlTed  from  the  Fourth  Amsnd- 
ment.  he  dissented  vigorously  in  Happ  ▼.  Ohio 
and  argued  against  extending  to  the  states 
the  full  measurs  of  the  constitutional  protec- 
tion of  the  Fourth  Amendment,  which,  tat 
purpose  of  the  dissent.  Justice  vr«i-im«  g^g. 
sumed  to  Include  the  exclusionary  rule. 
Mmpp  v.  Ohio.  867  VS.  048.  078-79  (1901). 
Thus,  in  one  opinion  a  right  to  the  privacy  of 
the  marital  relationship,  which  has  never 
been  spedflcally  induded  in  the  Fourth 
Amendment,  is  deemed  to  be  protected 
against  the  state  infringement.  whUe  in  an- 
other case  a  right  which  is  aawimed  to  be 
included  in  the  Fourth  Amendment  is  denied 
i4>pllcation  at  the  state  level. 

•  367  UJS.  407. 600  (1061). 

»3S2  VS.  48.  134  (1047).  Justloe  Butledge 
Joined  in  this  dissent. 

n  In  Adamson,  Justice  Douglas  Joined  with 
Justice  Black.  Foe  v.  Ullman  ^>pears  to  mark 
his  first  public  adoption  of  the  Muzphy-But- 
ledge  dissent  in  Adamson. 

"  367  UJB.  at  630-31. 

"  See  notes  80  ft  81  infra. 

^<  867  UJB.  at  618. 

"  867  UJS.  at  817-18. 

"Id.  at  631. 

"In  Foe  T.  Ullman  Justloe  Douglas  dted 
Meyer  v.  Nebraska,  883  UJB.  800  (1038),  for 
the  proposition  that  the  Court  has  recog- 
nized the  right  to  "establish  a  home  and 
bring  up  chUdren.'"  867  UJB.  at  617.  IHe 
danger  ot  uaing  the  due  prooess  clause  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  to  reach  this  result, 
without  relying  on  any  provision  at  the  Bill 
of  Bl^ts.  Is  KppmrvtA  trotn.  the  very  caae 
which  Justloe  Dou^as  cites,  becatise  the 
paragraph  of  the  Meyer  opinion  which  up- 
hcflds  the  right  to  "establish  a  home  and 
bring  up  ChUdren"  also  q>eaks  ot  "the  right 
ca  the  Individual  to  contract."  which  few  to- 
day would  defend  as  being  an  essential  com- 
ponent of  liberty.  262  VS.  at  399.  Justloe 
Dou^as  might  also  have  refened  to  his  own 
opinion  in  Skinner  v.  Oklahoma.  316  VS.  635. 
636  (1943) .  in  which  he  referred  to  the  "right 
to  have  offspring"  as  "basic  to  the  pwpettia- 
tion  of  a  net,"  although  deciding  the  case  cm 
the  basis  at  the  equal  protection  clause  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  See  concurring 
oplnl<Mi  of  Justloe  Stone  who  stated  that  the 
statute,  which  provided  for  compulsory  ster- 
ilization, did  not  afford  an  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  "to  discover  whether  .  .  .  [petition- 
er's] criminal  tendencies  are  of  an  inheritable 
type."  816  VS.  635.  644  (1043).  Moreover,  in 
the  area  of  procedvu^  due  process  we  have 
many  instances  In  which  ^e  Court  Invali- 
dates state  trials  based  on  conceptions  of 
"faimees"  t«ther  than  on  a  specific  guaran- 
tee In  the  first  eight  amendments.  See  Al- 
oorta  V.  Texas,  866  U.S.  28  (1067).  See  In  re 
OUver,  838  UJB.  367,  373  (1948) .  in  which  Jus- 
tice Black  states  that  the  "light  to  reascm- 
able  notice"  and  the  "right  to  examine  the 
witnesses  against  him,  to  offer  testimony" 
are  "basic  in  our  system  of  Jurisprudence." 
See  also  Lambert  v.  California,  866  UjB.  336 


(1967).  in  which  Justice  Douglas,  ^Making 
for  the  Court,  held  unoonetitutlonal  a  stat- 
ute which  required  persona  who  had  been 
convicted  of  a  felony  to  register  within  five 
days  of  their  arrival  In  Los  Angelss.  The  opin- 
ion seems  to  be  based  on  procedural  due 
process  because  of  a  lack  of  notice  of  the 
duty  to  register.  There  Is  a  serious  question, 
however,  whether  procedural  due  process 
caUs  for  this  type  of  notice,  which  ^>pears  to 
be  merely  the  existence  of  the  statute,  or 
whether  the  opinion  Is  really  based  on  sub- 
stantive due  process  concepts  of  fairness. 

"  See  fasagna.  Heredity  Control:  Dream  at 
Nightmare?.  N.T.  Times  Magazine.  Aug.  5. 
1063.  p.  7.  The  author  states.  "It  would  seem 
that  while  drastic  changes  in  the  manlpiUa- 
Uon  of  human  heredity  are  not  yet  here, 
they  are  not  so  remote  as  one  would  have 
thought  even  a  decade  ago.  .  .  .  Scientists 
cannot  be  expected  to  act  in  any  other  way 
but  to  accelerate  our  now  limited  ablUties 
along  the  lines  of  genetic  control."  Id.  at 
60.  col.  8.  See  also  Engel.  The  Race  to  Create 
Life.  Harper's.  Oct.  1062.  p.  40:  "Before  long 
we  wlU  have  to  decide  whether  we  want 
chemical  control  of  human  heredity  .  .  . 
and  if  BO.  how  it  should  be  exercised.  And 
we  wUl  aU  have  to  take  part  in  the  decision 
as  citizens.  There  are  problems  that  are  much 
too  in^MTtant  to  be  left  to  scientists  alone. 
This  is  one  of  them." 

"  If  science  does  develop  the  means  to  con- 
trol eugenic  factors  or  to  determine  the  sex 
of  offspring,  few  would  question  the  Interest 
of  both  the  states  and  federal  government 
to  regulate  the  private  use  of  these  tech- 
niques. How,  then  do  we  limit  governmental 
activity  in  this  area?  Dr.  Lasagna,  supra  note 
78.  at  60.  quotes  Sir  Charles  Darwin,  speak- 
ing on  the  centennial  of  his  grandfather's 
Origin  of  Species,  as  foUows:  "There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  if  any  coimtry  shotild  carry 
out  a  eugenic  poUclng  for  even  a  few  genera- 
tions, that  country  should  dominate  all  its 
neighbors  by  the  sheer  increase  in  the  ability 
of  its  people.  .  .  .  The  accuracy  of  this  pre- 
diction is  unimportant;  if  large  numbers  of 
pnopie  believe  it  to  be  true,  the  possibiUtles 
are  indeed  frightening."  See  Engel.  supra 
note  78. 

"Bee  Adkins  v.  Children's  Hbsp.,  261  VS. 
636  (1038),  overruled.  West  Coast  Hotel  Co. 
▼.  Parrish.  800  U.S.  370  (1937) .  See  also  RaU- 
road  Retirement  Bd.  v.  Alton  Rlt.,  306  U.S. 
380  (1935) .  Justice  Douglas  in  Kent  v.  Dulles. 
367  U.S.  116  (1958).  sUtes  the  proposition 
that  "freedom  to  travel"  is  part  of  the  Uberty 
protected  by  the  due  prooess  clause  of  the 
Fifth  Amendment.  That  case  held  that  Con- 
gress had  not  delegated  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  the  power  to  deny  a  passport  because 
of  Commimlst  Party  membership.  If  Con- 
gress had  actuaUy  authorized  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  withhold  passports  for  this  rea- 
son, then  presumably  the  constitutional 
question  raised  would  have  been  in  terms  of 
the  poUtlcal  rights  of  the  First  Amendment 
rather  than  the  due  process  clause  of  the 
nfth. 

■  In  BoUlng  v.  Shszpe.  847  UJB.  407  (1064) , 
the  due  process  clause  of  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment was  broadened  to  Include  the  concept 
of  equal  protection  in  matten  of  racial  dis- 
crimination. It  Is  unlikely,  however,  that 
this  decision,  which  involved  the  constitu- 
tionality of  raciaUy  segregated  public  schools 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  oould  be  said  to 
Justify  the  use  of  the  Fifth  Amendment  as  a 
basis  for  substantive  review  of  federal  legis- 
lation. The  Court  in  Boiling  v.  Sharpe  con- 
sidered equal  protection  to  be  "a  more  explic- 
it safeguard  of  prohibited  unfairness"  than 
due  process  and  held  that  some  forms  of  in- 
vidious discrimination  would  violate  due 
process.  In  essence  the  Court  was  incorporat- 
ing Into  the  Fifth  Amendment  a  qtedflc 
provision  whose  meaning  had  been  devtioped 
through  the  interpretation  of  the  identical 
clause  in  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  Al- 
though litigants  have  frequently  Invoked  the 
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due  process  clause  of  the  Fifth  Amem  Iment 
In  MttkcUng  federal  legislation  as  unr^ason- 
ktole,  we  find  very  few  Instances  whete  the 
Court  has  given  substantive  content  43  the 
provision  other  than  In  procedural  tern  s.  See 
Dumhauld,  The  Bill  of  Rights  93-08  ( 1967) . 
In  thoee  few  Instances  where  such  ulalms 
have  been  auatalned,  the  Court  has  spoken 
of  the  legUlatlon  as  being  without  mason- 
able  basis.  Bee  Railroad  Retirement  3d.  v. 
Alton  RJt.,  296  17.8.  330,  361  (1936)  Chi- 
cago R  J.  tt  P.  Ry.  V.  United  States,  a(  4  UB. 
80.  97  (1931);  Adklns  v.  ChUdren's  Hoep.. 
301  VB.  626,  664-66  (1923),  overruled  West 
Coast  Hotel  Co.  v.  Parrlsh,  300  U.S.  379  ( 1937) . 


The  difficulty  with  the  birth  control 
laws  which  might  attempt  "selective 
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law  or 
1  )reed- 


Ing"  la  that  they  will  have  a  reasonalle  re- 
lationship to  objectives  which  society  has  a 
right  to  effectuate  through  legislation. 

"See,  e.g..  Carter  v.  Carter  Coal  Cd.,  298 
UJ3.  238  (1936);  United  States  v.  Butler,  297 
UB.  1  (1938);  Schechter  Poultry  Corp.  v. 
United  States.  296  U.8.  496  (1936);  Ralroad 
Retirement  Bd.  v.  Alton  R.R..  296  U.  3.  330 
(1936).  Although  the  Butler  case  was  based 
In  part  on  the  Tenth  Amendment,  this  was 
because  of  a  conclusion  that  Congress  h  ad  no 
power  to  regulate  agricultural  produ  :tlon. 
Therefore,  an  expenditure  to  regulate  agri- 
cultural production  Invaded  the  powe  's  re- 
served to  the  states. 

■*  Justice  Douglas  argued.  In  his  dla«  ntlng 
opinion  In  Poe  v.  Ullman,  that  the  Con  lectl- 
cut  statute  violated  the  First  and  Fourt  Benth 
Amendments  because  "of  course  a  phy  ilclan 
can  talk  freely  and  fully  with  his  patient 
without  threat  of  retaliation  by  the  sitate." 
367  U.S.  at  614.  It  would  be  ertremel: '  un- 
fortunate If  thoee  who  argue  most  st  "enu- 
ously  for  the  "absolute"  Interpretatlim  of 
First  Amendment  rights  attempt  to  place 
within  the  protection  of  the  First  An  Lsnd- 
ment  words  which  are  Inseparably  1  nked 
with  conduct  which  the  state  has  a  rig  tit  to 
regulate.  Surely  the  state  has  a  rlgl  it  to 
regulate  the  practice  of  medicine.  The  state 
may.  for  example,  make  It  a  crime  or  a 
physician  to  give  Injections  of  vaccinas  tther 
than  those  approved  by  a  state  board.  ICay 
not  the  state  also  make  it  a  crime  lor  a 
physician  to  advise  the  patient  where^ieee 
Illegal  Injections  may  be  obtained.  Illegal 
medical  practices  may  take  the  fori  i  of 
words  spoken  by  a  doctor  to  a  patient  ant  [  the 
Inclusion  of  such  activity  within  the  area 
of  protected  free  speech  would  mateilally 
weaken  the  position  of  those  who  have  cor- 
rectly. In  my  view,  argued  for  an  abwlute 
prohibition  against  lavra  abridging  fre<  dom 
of  speech.  A  similar  problem  was  created  In 
the  area  of  peaceful  picketing.  See  Olb  >nay 
V.  Empire  Storage  &  Ice  Co.,  336  U.S.  490 
(1949);  ThomhlU  v.  Alabama.  310  U.E.  88 
(1940) .  In  Justice  Harlan's  dissenting  opli  don 
In  Poe  V.  UUman,  the  view  was  expressed  hat 
the  Connecticut  law  violates  the  Fo^  irth 
Amendment's  concept  of  privacy.  Jui  tloe 
Harlan  is  able  to  apply  the  right  of  prl'  mcy 
In  this  manner  because  he  does  not  Feel 
compelled  to  base  a  Fourteenth  Amendm  snt 
decision  on  a  particular  provision  of  the  1111 
of  Rights.  He  can,  thus,  speak  In  termi  of 
concepts  which  undelle  a  provision  of  'Jm 
Bill  of  Rights  without  feeling  concerned  t  lat 
the  particular  provision  In  the  Bill  of  Rig  bta 
might  not  be  so  Interpreted  If  It  were  brou  (bt 
Into  play  In  a  case  Involving  the  fedi  ral 
government.  It  Is  doubtful  whether  JustI  sea 
who  base  their  Fourteenth  Amendment  l«- 
clslons  on  speclflc  provisions  In  the  Bill  of 
Rights  would  follow  Justice  Harlan's  rea- 
soning In  Poe  ▼.  Ullman. 

xDumbauld,  supra  note  81.  at  68. 

"I  Annals  of  Cong.  466  (1834).  The  clai  se 
referred  to  contains  the  present  Nlr  th 
Amendment. 

"*  The  use  of  words  Is  to  express  Ideas.  P  v- 
■ploulty  therefore  requires  not  only  that  1  he 
Ideas  Bhoiild  be  distinctly  formed,  but  tiAt 


they  ehould  be  expressed  by  words  distinctly 
and  ezolxialvely  appropriated  to  them.  But  no 
language  is  so  copious  as  to  supply  words 
and  phrases  for  every  complex  Idea,  or  so  oor- 
reot  as  not  to  Include  many  equlvooally  de- 
noting dlfferant  Ideas.  Hsnos.  It  must  hap- 
pen, that  however  acourstaly  objects  may  be 
discriminated  In  themselves,  and  however 
accurately  the  discrimination  may  be  con- 
sidered, the  definition  of  them  may  be  ren- 
dered Inaccurate  by  the  Inaccuracy  of  the 
terms  in  which  It  Is  delivered. 

The  Federalist  No.  87.  at  386  (Cooke  ed. 
1961). 

"  32  UB.  (7  Pet.)  242  (1833).  In  his  book 
on  the  Ninth  Amendment,  Mr.  Bennett  B. 
Patterson  argues  that  the  Amendment  was 
Intended  from  the  start  as  a  restriction  upon 
the  states.  Patterson,  The  Forgotten  Ninth 
Amendment  13  (1966).  There  Is  strong  con- 
trary evidence,  however.  When  Madison  In- 
tended an  amendment  to  restrict  the  states 
In  his  proposal  to  prevent  the  states  from 
abridging  free  speech  or  press,  he  was  quite 
speclflc.  See  note  91  Infra  and  accompanying 
text.  Moreover,  under  Madison's  original  pro- 
posal the  Ninth  Amendment  would  have  ap- 
peared as  part  of  Article  I,  Section  9,  which 
deals  with  speclflc  restrictions  against  the 
Federal  Oovenmient.  I  Annals,  note  88  supra, 
at  461-62.  It  Is  unlikely  that  Madtson  woiUd 
have  Inserted  at  this  point  a  provision  de- 
signed to  restrict  the  states.  Madison's 
phrasing  of  the  Amendment  Is  different  from 
the  flnal  version:  "The  exceptions  here  or 
elsewhere  In  the  constitution,  made  In  favor 
of  partlctUar  rights,  shall  not  be  so  construed 
as  to  diminish  the  ]\ist  Importance  of  other 
rights  retained  by  the  people,  or  as  to  en- 
large the  powers  delegated  by  the  constitu- 
tion; but  either  as  actual  limitations  of  such 
powers,  or  as  Inserted  merely  for  greater 
caution."  Id.  at  462. 

■•  I  Annals,  supra  notA  85,  at  469. 

"Debate  on  the  Tenth  Amendment  cen- 
tered primarily  around  various  attempts  to 
limit  the  powers  of  the  federal  government 
by  providing  that  all  powers  not  "expressly" 
delegated  are  reserved  to  the  states.  See  I 
Annals,  supra  note  85,  at  790,  797.  See  Dum- 
bauld,  supra  note  81.  at  42.  n.  32. 

"Article  I,  Section  10.  Imposes  certain  re- 
strictions on  the  states,  such  as  the  enact- 
ment of  bills  of  attainder  or  ex  post  facto 
laws.  It  is  unlikely,  however,  that  the  re- 
served powers  referred  to  these  restrictions, 
because  the  second  clause  In  the  Tenth 
Amendment  makes  It  clear  that  the  Amend- 
ment is  dealing  with  those  powers  not  pro- 
hibited by  the  Constitution  to  the  states. 

■*  I  Annals,  supra  note  85,  at  453,  458.  Mad- 
ison is  quoted  In  the  Annals  as  considering 
"this  to  be  the  most  valuable  amendment  In 
the  whole  list."  Id.  at  784. 

"See  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Analysis  and  Interpretation  916-21 
(Corwln  ed.).  S.  Doc.  No.  170,  82  Cong.  2d 
Sess.  (1953). 

"247UB.  251  (1918). 

••297UB.  1  (1936). 

" United  States  v.  Darby.  312  US.  100.  124 
(1941).  See  Case  v.  Bowles.  327  UB.  92.  102 
(1946);  Northwestern  Elec.  Co.  v.  Federal 
Power  Comm'n,  321  U.S.  in   (1944). 

"It  has  been  discussed  In  several  cases. 
See,  e.g..  United  Public  Workers  v.  Mitchell, 
330  UB.  75.  94-96.  99  (1947) .  For  a  summary 
of  the  judicial  interpretation  of  the  Ninth 
Amendment,  see  Patterson,  supra  note  87,  at 
37-35. 

*'  See  notes  93-06  supr». 

"In  addition  to  the  Madison  statement, 
note  86  supra,  Madison  had  written  to  Jeffer- 
son In  October  1788  explaining  his  grounds 
for  the  omission  of  a  Bill  of  Rights  from 
the  original  Constitution.  He  said,  "My  own 
opinion  has  always  been  In  favor  of  a  bill  of 
rights;  provided  it  be  so  framed  as  not  to 
Imply  powers  not  meant  to  be  Included  In 
the  enumeration."  Letter  From  Bdadlaon  to 


Jefferson.  Oct.  17,  1788.  In  S  Writings  of 
James  Madison  269-75,  at  271  (Hunt  ed. 
1906). 

"See  Comment,  70  Tale  hJ.  322,  828-20 
(1960). 
»•  Poe  V.  UUman.  367  UB.  497.  648  (1961) . 
"»  Buck  V.  Bell,  374  UB.  300,  307  (1037). 
"•  Id.  at  206-07. 

>"See  Skinner  v.  Oklahoma,  316  UB.  635 
(1943) .  In  this  catfe  a  compulsory  Bterlllcatloo 
law  for  "habitual  criminals"  was  held  to 
violate  the  equal  protection  clause.  The  cus* 
tomary  deferrence  which  would  be  accorded 
to  state  dasslfloatlons  would  not  be  followed 
In  the  case  at  "legislation  which  Involves  one 
of  the  basic  dvll  rights  of  man."  In  a  con- 
curring opinion.  Justice  Stone  stated  that  the 
state  miist  afford  the  Individual  an  oppor- 
tunity to  demonstrate  that  he  does  not  bavs 
the  inheritable  qualities  which  the  state  has 
assumed  are  possessed  by  the  entire  group. 

"M  It  should  be  added  that  the  rapid  devtl- 
opments  In  medical  treatment  of  the  men- 
tally lU  might  completely  preclude  the  state 
from  making  the  Irrevocable  decision  of 
sterilization.  A  trait  which  one  legislature  be- 
lieves to  be  Inheritable  might  actually  be 
Ilmltable  or  curable.  In  that  event  Buck  v. 
Bell  might  well  be  overruled. 

While  one  could  conceive  of  conditions 
where  the  state  might  limit  the  free  choice 
of  adult  men  and  women  to  marry,  the  same 
factors  which  lead  to  the  limiting  or  possible 
overruling  of  Buck  v.  Bell  would  apply  with 
regard  to  marriage. 

>"  For  possible  attempts  to  decide  the  birth 
control  case  under  other  provisions,  see  dis- 
cussion pp.  798-802  supra. 
>"198  UB.  46  (1906). 
>«  It  is  Interesting  that  Justices  Harlan  and 
Douglas  both  relied  on  a  speclflc  provision  In 
the  BlU  of  Rights  to  InvaUdate  the  birth  eon- 
trol  law,  although  they  did  so  within  a  con- 
text of  flexible  due  process.  Instead  of  alter- 
ing the  contours  of  the  Fourth  and  First 
Amendments,  it  would  have  been  possible  to 
rely  on  the  Ninth  and  Tenth  Amendments, 
as  Incorporated  In  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment, using  other  Amendments  to  substan- 
tiate the  claim  that  the  right  was  of  the 
nature  of  those  reserved  to  the  people. 
"»  UB.  Const,  art.  HI,  i  3. 
>"73  UB.  (6  WaU.)  36  (1867). 
uo  A  Similar  approach  could  have  been  used 
In  Edwards  v.  California.  814  UB.  160  (1941). 
which  held  Invalid  a  statute  making  it  a 
crime  for  a  person  to  bring  an  Indigent  per- 
son Into  California.  The  Edwards  case  ml^t 
also  have  been  decided  cm  the  basis  of  the 
privileges  and  Immunities  clause  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment,  which  was  not  avaUalds 
at  the  time  of  Crandall  v.  Nevada,  supra  nets 
109. 

Appkal   Fbom  the  UifrrEO  Statxs  Dianucr 
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the  brief  were  Aaaiatant  Attorney  General 
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J.  Lee  Rankin  argued  the  cause  for 
appellant  In  No.  877.  With  him  on  the  brief 
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Ms.  Jnsncx  Bbxkmam  dellTered  the  opinion 
of  the  Court. 

This  case  concerns  the  constitutionality 
of  I  4(e)  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1966.^ 
•mat  law.  In  the  respects  pertinent  In  this 
ease,  provides  that  no  person  who  has  suc- 
cessfully completed  the  sixth  primary  grade 
In  a  pubUe  school  in,  or  a  private  school 
accredited  by,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Blco  In  which  the  language  of  Instruction 
was  other  than  KngllBh  shaU  be  denied  the 
right  to  vote  In  any  tfectlon  because  of  his 
InabUlty  to  read  or  write  English.  App«Uees. 
registered  voters  In  New  Tork  City,  brought 
this  suit  to  challenge  the  constitutionality  of 
1 4(e)  Insofar  as  It  pro  temto  prohibits  the 
enforcement  of  the  election  laws  of  New 
Tork »  requiring  an  ability  to  read  and  write 
English  as  a  condition  of  voting.  Under  these 
laws  many  of  the  several  hundred  tho\xsand 
New  Tork  City  residents  who  have  migrated 
there  from  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Blco  had  previously  been  denied  the  right 
to  vote,  and  appeUees  attack  f  4(e)  Insofar 
as  It  would  enable  many  of  these  cltlsens 
to  vote.*  Pursuant  to  1 14(b)  of  the  Voting 
Bights  Act  of  1966,  appeUees  commenced 
this  proceeding  in  the  Distrct  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  seeUng  a  declaration 
that  f  4(e)  is  invalid  and  an  injunction  pro- 
hibiting appellants,  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  and  the  New  Tork  City 
Board  of  Elections,  from  either  enforcing  or 
complying  with  i  4(e) .«  A  three- judge  dstrtct 
court  was  designated.  38  UB.C.  fi  3383,  3384 
(1964  ed.) .  Upon  cross  motions  for  summary 
judgment,  that  court,  one  judge  dissenting, 
granted  the  declaratory  and  injunctive  relief 
appellees  sought.  The  court  held  that  In  en- 
acting 14(e)  Congress  exceeded  the  powers 
granted  to  it  by  the  Constitution  and  there- 
fore usurped  powers  reserved  to  the  States 
by  the  Tenth  Amendment.  247  F.  Supp.  196. 
Appeals  were  taken  directly  to  this  Court.  28 
U.S.O.  111252,  1263  (1964  ed.),  and  we  noted 
probable  jiirisdictlon.  382  UB.  1007.  We  re- 
verse. We  hold  that,  in  the  application  chal- 
lenged In  this  case,  J  4(e)  is  a  proper  exercise 
of  the  powers  granted  to  Congress  by  |  5  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment*  and  that  by 
force  of  the  Supremacy  Clause,  Article  VI. 
the  New  Tork  English  literacy  requirement 
cannot  be  enforced  to  the  extent  that  it  is 
inconsistent  vrith  I  4(e) . 

Under  the  distribution  of  powers  effected 
by  the  Constitution,  the  States  establish 
quallflcatlons  for  voting  for  state  officers,  and 
the  quallflcatlons  established  by  the  States 
for  voting  for  members  of  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  the  state  legislature  also  determine 
who  may  vote  for  United  States  Repreeenta- 
tlves  and  Senators,  Art.  I,  S  2;  Seventeenth 
Amendment;  Ex  parte  Tarbrougli,  110  UB. 
651,  663.  But,  of  course,  the  States  have  no 
power  to  grant  or  withhold  the  franchise  on 
conditions  that  are  forbidden  by  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment,  or  any  other  provision 
Of  the  Constitution.  Such  exercises  of  state 
power  are  no  more  Immune  to  the  limitations 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  than  any 
other  state  action.  The  Equal  Protection 
Clause  itself  has  been  held  to  forbid  sdbie 
state  laws  that  restrict  the  right  to  vote.* 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  State  of  New 
Tork  argues  that  an  exercise  of  congressional 
power  imder  |  6  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment that  prohlbtta  the  enforcement  of  a 
state  law  can  only  be  sustained  if  the  Judi- 
cial branch  determines  that  the  state  Uw  is 
prohibited  by  the  provisions  of  the  Amend- 
ment that  Congress  sought  to  enforce.  More 
specifically,  he  urgen  that  I  4(e)  cannot  be 
sustained  as  appropriate  legislation  to  en- 
force the  Equal  Protection  Clause  unless  the 
judiciary  decides — even  with  the  giUdance  of 
a  congressional  judgment — that  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Bngllsh  literacy  requirement  pro- 
hibited by  f  4(e)  is  forbidden  by  the  Equal 
Protection  Clause  Itself.  We  dlaa^-ee.  Neither 
ttie  language  nor  history  of  f  5  supporta  such 
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a  construction.*  As  wm  said  with  regard  to 
I  6  in  XX  parte  Ffrgrinfa.  100  UB.  899. 845.  "It 
Is  the  po««r  of  Oongrsss  which  has  been  en- 
larged. Congress  Is  autborlaed  to  enforce  the 
prohibitions  by  •ppraprtMt*  legislation.  Sosns 
leglsUUon  is  ctmtsmplatsd  to  make  the 
amendmenta  fuUy  effective."  A  oonstructlon 
of  I  5  that  would  require  a  judicial  deter- 
mination that  the  enforcement  of  the  state 
l»w  precluded  by  Congress  violated  the 
Amendment,  as  a  condition  ca  sustaining  the 
congressional  enactment,  would  depredate 
both  congressional  resourosfulness  and  con- 
gressional reqwhslbUlty  for  implementing 
the  Amendment.*  It  would  confine  the  legis- 
lative power  in  this  context  to  the  Insig- 
nificant Toit  of  abrogating  only  those  state 
laws  that  the  judicial  branch  was  prepared  to 
adjudge  unconstitutional,  or  of  mertiy  in- 
forming the  Judgment  at  the  Judiciary  by 
particularizing  the  "maJesUe  gen«mlltles"  of 
{  1  of  the  Amendment.  See  Fay  v.  New  York, 
332  U.S.  261,  282-384. 

Thus  our  task  in  this  case  Is  not  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  New  Tork  English  literacy 
requirement  as  applied  to  deny  the  right  to 
vote  to  a  person  ■vrtio  successfiUly  costpleted 
the  sixth  grade  in  a  Puerto  Rlcan  school  vio- 
lates the  Equal  Protection  Clause.  Accord- 
ingly, our  decision  In  Lastiter  v.  Northampton 
Election  Bd.,  360  UB.  45,  sustaining  the  North 
CfuoUna  English  literacy  requirement  as  not 
in  ail  clrcumstancee  prohibited  by  the  first 
sections  of  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth 
Amendmenta,  Is  Inapposite.  Compare  also 
Ouinn  V.  United  States,  238  UB.  347.  366; 
Camacho  v.  Doe,  31  Misc.  3d  602. 221.  N.T.S.  2d 
262  ( 1958) .  aird  7  N.T.  ad  762.  163  N.E.  2d  140 
(1969);  Camacho  v.  Rogers,  199  F.  Supp.  156 
(D.CSJJ.N.T.  1961).  Lassiter  did  not  present 
the  question  before  us  here:  Without  regard 
to  whether  the  judiciary  would  find  that  the 
Equal  Protection  Clause  itself  nullifies  New 
Tork's  English  literacy  requirement  as  so 
applied,  could  Congress  prohibit  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  state  law  by  legislating  under  I  6 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment?  In  answering 
this  question,  our  task  is  limited  to  deter- 
mining whether  such  legislation  is,  as  re- 
quired by  I  5,  appropriate  legislation  to  en- 
force the  Equal  Protection  Clause. 

By  including  { 5  the  draftsmen  sought 
to  grant  to  Congress,  by  a  specific  provision 
appUcable  to  the  Fourteenth  Amendment, 
the  same  broad  powers  expressed  in  the 
Necessary  and  Proper  Clause,  Art.  I,  { 8, 
cl.  18.*  The  classic  formulation  of  the  reach 
of  thoee  powers  was  established  by  Chief 
Justice  MarshaU  in  McCuUoch  v.  Maryland, 
4  Wheat.  316.  421 : 

"Let  the  end  be  legitimate.  let  it  be  within 
the  scope  of  the  constitution,  and  all  means 
which  are  appropriate,  which  are  plainly 
adapted  to  that  end,  which  are  not  prohib- 
ited, but  conslBt  with  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  the  constitution,  are  constitutional." 

Ex  parte  VlrgirUa,  100  U.S.,  at  345-348  de- 
cided 12  years  after  the  adoption  of  the 
Foiurteenth  Amendment,  held  that  congres- 
sional power  under  {  5  had  this  same  broad 
scope: 

"Whatever  legislation  Is  appropriate,  that 
is,  adapted  to  carry  out  the  objects  the 
amendmenta  have  in  view,  whatever  tends  to 
enforce  submission  to  the  prohibitions  they 
contain,  and  to  seciuw  to  aU  persons  the 
enjoyment  of  perfect  eq\iaUty  of  civil  rlghta 
and  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  against 
State  denial  or  Invasion  if  not  prohibited, 
is  brought  within  the  doxnain  of  congres- 
sional power." 

Strauder  v.  West  Virginia.  100  UB.  303, 
811;  Virginia  v.  Rives,  100  UB.  313,  818.  Sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  granto 
Congress  a  similar  power  to  enforce  by  "ap- 
propriate legislation"  the  provisions  of  that 
amendment;  and  we  recently  held  In  South 
Carolina  v.  Kateenl>ach,  383  UB.  301,  826, 
that  "(t]he  basic  test  to  be  applied  In  a 
case  involving  i  2  of  the  Fifteenth  Amend- 
ment Is  the  same  as  in  all  cases  concerning 
the  express  powers  of  Congress  with  relation 
to  the  reserve  powers  of  the  States."  That  test 


was  identified  as  the  one  formulated  in 
McCuUoch  V.  Jforylaiut.  See  also  James  Bve- 
rard's  Breweries  v.  Day.  286  UB.  545,  558-550 
(Eighteenth  Amendment) .  Thus  the  McCul- 
loch  V.  Maryland  standard  Is  the  measure 
of  what  constitutes  "appropriate  legislation" 
under  { 6  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 
Correctly  viewed,  f  6  is  a  positive  grant  of  leg- 
islative power  authorizing  Congress  to  exer- 
cise ita  discretion  in  determining  whether 
and  what  legislation  is  needed  to  secure  the 
guarantees  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 

We  therefore  proceed  to  the  consideration 
whether  S  4(e)  Is  "appropriate  legislation"  to 
enforce  the  Eq\ial  Protection  Clause,  that  is, 
\mder  the  AfcCwlIoc^i  v.  Maryland  standard, 
whether  {  4(e)  may  be  regarded  as  an  enact- 
ment to  enforce  the  Equal  Protection 
Clause,  whether  it  is  "plainly  adapted  to 
that  end"  and  whether  it  Is  not  prohibited 
by  but  is  consistent  with  "the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  constitution."  " 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  f  4(e)  may  be 
regarded  as  an  enactment  to  enforce  the 
Equal  Protection  Clause.  Congress  explicitly 
declared  that  it  enacted  f  4(e)  "to  secure  the 
righta  under  the  fourteenth  amendment  of 
persons  educated  in  American-flag  schools  in 
which  the  predominant  classroom  language 
was  other  than  English."  The  persons  referred 
to  Include  thoee  who  have  migrated  from  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  to  New  Tork 
and  who  have  been  denied  the  right  to  vote 
because  of  their  In&bility  to  read  and  write 
English,  and  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
rlghta  referred  to  Include  those  emanating 
from  the  Equal  Protection  Clause.  More  spe- 
ciflcaUy,  {4(e)  may  be  viewed  as  a  measure  to 
secure  for  the  Puerto  Rican  community  resid- 
Ing  In  New  Tork  nondiscriminatory  treat- 
ment by  government — both  In  the  imposition 
of  voting  qualifications  and  the  provision  or 
administration  of  governmental  services,  such 
as  public  schools,  public  housing  and  law  en- 
forcement. 

Section  4  (e)  may  be  readUy  seen  as  "plainly 
adapted"  to  furthering  these  alms  of  the 
Equal  Protection  Clause.  The  practical  effect 
of  {  4(e)  is  to  prohibit  New  Tork  from  deny- 
ing the  right  to  vote  to  large  segmenta  of  Ite 
Puerto  Rlcan  community.  Congress  has  thus 
prohibited  the  State  from  denying  to  that 
community  the  right  that  is  "preservative  of 
all  rights."  Yick  Wo  v.  Hopkins,  118  UB.  356. 
370.  This  enhanced  political  power  will  be 
helpful  In  gaining  nondiscriminatory  treat- 
ment in  public  services  for  the  entire  Puerto 
Rlcan  community."  Section  4(e)  thereby  en- 
ables the  Puerto  Rlcan  minority  better  to  ob- 
tain "perfect  equality  of  civU  rlghta  and  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws."  It  was  well 
within  congressional  authority  to  say  that 
this  need  of  the  Puerto  Rican  minority  for 
the  vote  warranted  federal  intnision  upon 
any  state  intereste  served  by  the  English  lit- 
eracy requirement.  It  was  for  Congress,  as  the 
branch  that  made  this  Judgment,  to  assess 
and  weigh  the  various  conflicting  considera- 
tions— ^the  risk  or  pervasiveness  of  the  dis- 
crimination in  governmental  services,  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  eliminating  the  state  restriction 
on  the  right  to  vote  as  a  means  of  dealing 
with  the  evU,  the  adequacy  or  avaUabUity  of 
alternative  remedies,  and  the  nature  and  slg- 
nlflcance  of  the  state  Intereste  that  would  be 
affected  by  the  ntilUflcation  of  the  English 
literacy  requirement  as  applied  to  residenta 
who  have  succesfully  completed  the  sixth 
grade  in  a  Puerto  Rican  school.  It  is  not  for 
us  to  review  the  congressional  resolution  of 
these  factors.  It  Is  enough  that  we  be  able  to 
peitxive  a  basis  upon  which  the  Congress 
might  resolve  the  conflict  as  it  did.  There 
plainly  wae  such  a  basis  to  support  I  4(e)  in 
the  application  in  question  in  this  case.  Any 
contrary  conclusion  would  require  us  to  be 
blind  to  the  realities  famUlar  to  the  legisla- 
tors." 

The  result  is  no  different  If  we  conflne  our 
inquiry  to  the  question  whether  J  4(e)  was 
merely  legislation  aimed  at  the  ellmlnaUon 
of  an  invldioiu  discrimination  in  establish- 
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Ing  voter  quallflcsUons.  We  are  told  tdtt  New 
York's   Engllob   literacy   requliementf^orlgl 
nated  in  the  desire  to  provide  an  izfcentlve 
for  non-English  speaking  Immigrants  to  learn 
the  English  language  and  In  order  ti  assure 
the  Intelligent  exercise  of  the  francmae.  Tet 
Congress  might  well  have  questioned  in  light 
of  the  many  exemptions  provided,"  a  ad  some 
evidence  suggesting  that  prejudice Iblayed  a 
prominent  role  In  the  enactment  of  the  re- 
quirement," whether  these  were  actu  ally  the 
Interests  being  served.  Congress  mlWht  have 
also  questioned  whether  denial  ofTa  right 
deemed  so  precious  and  fundamental  In  our 
society  was  a  necessary  at  appropriate  means 
of  encouraging  persons  to  learn  English,  or 
of  furthering  the  goal  of  an  InteUtgerit  exer- 
cise   of    the    franchise."    Finally,    Cengress 
might  well  have  concluded  that  as  almeans 
of  furthering  the  Intelligent  exercise  lof  the 
franchise,  an  ability  to  read  or  underatand 
Spanish  Is  as  effective  as  abUlty  to  rraa  Eng- 
lish  for   those   to  whom  Spanish-language 
newspapers  and  Spanish-language  ramo  and 
television  programs  are  available  to^form 
them  of  election  issues  and  governmental  af- 
fairs.'* Since  Congress  undertook  to  legislate 
so  as  to  preclude  the  enforcement  df  the 
state  law,  and  did  so  In  the  context  of  iT gen- 
eral appraisal  of  literacy  requirements  for 
voting,   see  South  Carolina  v.  Katzenbach, 
tupra.  to  which  It  brought  a  speclall  r  In- 
formed legislative  c(Mnpetence,"  It  was  Con- 
gress' prerogative  to  weigh  these  comp»tlng 
considerations.  Here  again.  It  la  enough  that 
we   perceive   a  basis  upon   which  Con  press 
might  predicate  a  Judgment  that  the    ap- 
plication of  New  York's  English  llterao  r  re- 
quirement to  deny  the  right  to  vote  ot  a 
person  with  a  sixth  grade  education  in  Pi  lerto 
Rlcan  schools  In  which  the  language  o:  In- 
struction was  other  than  English  constlt  uted 
an  Invidious  discrimination  In  vlolatloa  of 
the  Equal  Protection  Clause. 

There  remains  the  question  whethei  the 
congressional  remedies  adopted  In  1 4(e) 
constitute  means  which  are  not  prohibited 
by.  but  are  consistent  "with  the  lettetf  and 
spirit  of  the  constitution."  The  only  reipect 
In  which  appellee  contend  that  J4(e)Tfall8 
In  this  regard  Is  that  the  section  Itself  ^orks 
an  lnvldlo\is  discrimination  in  vlolatldn  of 
the  Fifth  Amendment  by  prohibiting  the  en- 
forcement of  the  English  literacy  reqlilre- 
ment  only  for  those  educated  In  American- 
flag  schools  (schools  located  within  uilted 
SUtes  Jurisdiction)  In  which  the  laniiage 
of  Instruction  was  other  than  English,,  and 
not  for  those  educated  In  schools  bei^ond 
the  territorial  limits  of  the  United  Stans  In 
which  the  language  of  Instruction  waJalso 
other  than  English.  ThU  Is  not  a  comdlalnt 
that  Congress,  In  enacting  f4(e),  hiU^  un- 
constitutional denied  or  diluted  anyone's 
right  to  vote  but  rather  that  Congresfc  vio- 
lated the  Constitution  by  not  extending  the 
relief  effected  In  i4(e)  to  those  edilcated 
in  non-American-flag  schools.  We  neep  not 
pause  to  determine  whether  appelles  l*ve  a 
sufficient  personal  Interest  to  have  T4(e) 
invalidated  on  this  ground,  see  generally 
United  States  v.  Haines.  362  U.S.  17,  ilnce 
the  argument,  in  our  view,  falls  on  the 
merits. 

Section  4(e)  does  not  restrict  or  denj  the 
franchise  but  In  effect  extends  the  fran"  hlse 
to  persons  who  otherwise  would  be  denied 
It  by  state  law.  Thus  we  need  not  didde 
whether  a  state  literacy  law  conditioning 
the  right  to  vote  on  achieving  a  cetaln 
level  of  education  in  an  American-flag 
school  (regardless  of  the  language  of  Instruc- 
tion) discriminates  Invidiously  against  jthoee 
educated  in  non- American- flag  schoouT^We 
need  only  decide  whether  the  challenged 
limitation  on  the  relief  effected  In  |  4  (e) 
was  permissible.  In  deciding  that  question, 
the  principle  that  caUs  for  the  closest  icru- 
tlny  of  distinctions  In  laws  denying  funda- 
mental   rights,   see   n.    16,   aupra.   Is   ijiap- 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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pllcable;  for  tba  distinction  chaUeoged  by 
appellees  Is  presented  only  as  a  limitation  on 
a  reform  measure  aimed  at  eliminating  an 
existing  barrier  to  the  exercise  of  the  fran- 
chise. Rather,  in  deciding  the  constitutional 
propriety  of  the  limitations  In  such  a  reform 
measure  we  are  guided  by  the  familiar 
principles  that  a  "statute  Is  not  Invalid  under 
the  Constitution  because  it  might  have  gone 
farther  than  It  did."  Roschen  v.  Ward,  370 
VS.  337.  830,  that  a  legislature  need  not 
"strike  at  all  evils  at  the  same  time,"  Semler 
V.  Dental  Examiners,  394  U.S.  806,  810,  and 
that  "reform  may  take  one  step  at  a  time, 
addressing  itself  to  the  phase  of  the  problem 
which  seems  most  acute  to  the  legislative 
mind,"  Williamson  v.  Lee  Optical  Co..  348 
U.S.  483,  489. 

Oulded  by  these  principles,  we  are  satisfied 
that  appellees'  challenge  to  this  limitation 
in  1 4(e)  Is  without  merit.  In  the  context 
of  the  case  before  us,  the  congressional 
choice  to  limit  the  relief  effected  in  f  4(e) 
may.  for  example,  reflect  Congress'  greater 
familiarity  with  the  quality  of  instruction  In 
American-flag  schools,"  a  recognition  of  the 
unique  historic  relationship  between  the 
Congress  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico."  an  awareness  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment's  acceptance  of  the  desirability  of  the 
use  of  Spanish  as  the  language  of  instruc- 
tion in  Commonwealth  schools.*  and  the 
fact  Congress  has  fostered  policies  encour- 
aging migration  from  the  Commonwealth 
to  the  States."  We  have  no  occasion  to  deter- 
mine m  this  case  whether  such  factors 
would  Justify  a  similar  distinction  embodied 
in  a  votlng-qualiflcatlon  law  that  denied  the 
franchise  to  persons  educated  In  non-Amer- 
ican-flag schools.  We  hold  only  that  the 
limitation  on  relief  effected  In  14(e)  does 
not  constitute  a  forbidden  discrimination 
since  these  factors  might  well  have  been  the 
basis  for  the  decision  of  Oongrees  to  go  "no 
farther  than  It  did." 

We  therefore  conclude  that  !4(e).  In  the 
application  challenged  In  this  case.  Is  appro- 
priate legislation  to  enforce  the  Equal  Pro- 
tection Clause  and  that  the  Judgment  of  the 
District  Court  must  be  and  hereby  Is 
Ret>ersed. 

Mr.  Justicx  Dottglas  Joins  the  Court's 
opinion  except  for  the  discussion,  at  pp.  656- 
668,  of  the  question  whether  the  congree- 
slonal  remedies  adopted  In  |  4(e)  constitute 
means  which  are  not  prohibited  by,  but  are 
consistent  with  "the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
constitution."  On  that  question,  he  reserves 
Judgment  until  such  time  as  it  is  presented 
by  a  member  of  the  class  against  which  that 
particular  discrimination  is  directed. 

Ma.  JusncK  Hablan,  whom  Bfa.  JtrsncE 
SnwART  Joins,  dissenting." 

Worthy  as  Its  purposes  may  be  thought  by 
many,  I  do  not  see  how  {4(e)  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1966,  79  Stat.  439,  42  U.S.C. 
i)1973b(e)  (1964  ed.  Supp.  I) .  can  be  sus- 
tained except  at  the  sacrlfloe  of  fundamen- 
tals In  the  American  constitutional  system — 
the  separation  between  the  legislative  and 
Judicial  function  and  the  boundaries  be- 
tween federal  and  state  political  authority. 
By  the  same  token  I  think  that  the  validity 
of  New  York's  literacy  test,  a  question  which 
the  Court  considers  only  In  the  context  of 
the  federal  statute,  must  be  upheld.  It  will 
conduce  to  analytical  clarity  if  I  discuss  the 
second  issue  first. 

The  Cardona  Case  (No.  673). 
This  case  presents  a  straightforward  Equal 
Protection  problem.  Appellant,  a  resident  and 
citizen  of  New  York,  sought  to  register  to 
vote  but  was  refused  registration  because  she 
failed  to  meet  the  New  York  English  literacy 
qualification  respecting  eligibility  for  the 
franchise."  She  maintained  that  although 
she  could  not  read  or  write  English,  she 
had  been  bom  and  educated  in  Puerto  Rico 
and  was  literate  In  Spanish.  She  alleges  that 
New  York's  sUtute  requiring  satisfaction  of 
an  English  literacy  test  is  an  arbitrary  and 


IrraUonal  olaasiflositioa  that  vlotetss  the 
Equal  Protection  Clause  at  least  as  iK>pllad 
to  someone  who.  like  herself.  Is  literate  la 
Spanish. 

Any  analysis  of  this  problem  must  begin 
with  the  estabilrtisd  rule  oif  l»w  that  tlis 
franchise  is  essentiaUy  a  matter  of  state 
oonoern.  Minor  v.  Uappersett,  21  WaU.  163; 
Laatiter  v.  Northampton  Election  Bd.,  360 
U.S.  46.  subject  only  to  the  overriding  re- 
quirements of  various  federal  constitutional 
provisions  dealing  with  the  franchise,  e^, 
the  Fifteenth,  Seventeenth.  Nineteenth,  and 
Twenty-fourth  Amendments,"  and.  as  more 
recently  decided,  to  the  general  principles 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  Reynolds  t. 
Sims.  377  VS.  633;  Carrington  v.  Rash.  380 
UJ3.  89. 

The  Equal  Protection  Clause  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment,  which  alone  concerns  us 
here,  forbids  a  State  from  arbitrarily  dis- 
criminating among  different  classes  of  per- 
sons. Of  course  It  has  always  been  recognised 
that  nearly  all  legislation  involves  some  sort 
of  claasifloation,  and  the  equal  protection 
test  applied  by  this  Court  Is  a  narrow  one: 
a  state  enactment  or  practice  may  be  struck 
down  under  the  clause  only  If  it  cannot  be 
Justified  as  founded  upon  a  rational  and 
permissible  state  policy.  See,  e.g..  Poioell  t. 
Pennsylvania.  127  U.S.  678;  Lindsley  v.  Natu- 
ral Carl>onic  Gas  Co..  220  U.S.  61;  Walters  v. 
City  of  St.  Louis,  347  U.S.  231. 

It  Is  suggested  that  a  different  and  broader 
equal  protection  standard  applies  in  oases 
where  "fundamental  liberties  and  rights  are 
threatened,"  see  ante,  p.  655.  note  15;  dis- 
senting opinion  of  Douglas,  J.,  in  Cardona, 
post.  pp.  676-677.  which  would  require  a 
State  to  show  a  need  greater  than  mere  ra- 
tional policy  to  Justify  classifications  in  this 
area.  No  such  dual-level  test  has  ever  been 
articulated  by  this  Court,  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  any  such  approach  is  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  the  Equal  Protection 
Clause,  with  the  overwhelming  weight  of 
authority,  or  with  well-established  principles 
of  federalism  which  imderlle  the  Equal  Pro- 
tection Clause. 

Thus  for  me,  applying  the  basic  equal  pro- 
tection standard,  the  issue  In  this  case  Is 
whether  New  York  has  shown  that  its  Eng- 
lish-language literacy  test  Ls  reasonably  de- 
signed to  serve  a  legitimate  state  interest.  I 
think  that  It  has. 

In  1959,  In  Lassiter  v.  Northampton  Elec- 
tion Bd.,  supra,  this  Court  dealt  with  sub- 
stantially the  same  question  and  resolved  It 
unanimously  In  favor  of  the  legltinuM^  of  a 
state  literacy  qualification.  There  a  North 
Carolina  English  literacy  test  was  challenged. 
We  held  that  there  was  "wide  scope"  for 
State  qualifications  of  this  sort.  360  U.  S..  at 
61.  Dealing  with  literacy  tests  generaUy.  the 
Court  there  held : 

"The  abUlty  to  read  and  write  . . .  has  some 
relation  to  standards  designed  to  promote  in- 
telligent use  of  the  ballot.  .  .  .  Literacy  and 
Intelligence  are  obviously  not  synonymous. 
Illiterate  people  may  be  intelligent  voters. 
Yet  in  our  society  where  newspapers,  peri- 
odicals, books,  and  other  printed  matter  can- 
vass and  debate  campaign  issues,  a  SUte 
might  conclude  that  only  those  who  are  liter- 
ate should  exercise  the  franchise.  ...  It  was 
said  last  century  in  Massachusetts  that  a 
literacy  test  was  designed  to  Insure  an  'inde- 
pendent and  intelligent'  exercise  of  the  right 
of  suffrage.  Stone  v.  Smith,  169  Mass.  413-414, 
34  N.  E.  521.  North  Carolina  agrees.  We  do 
not  sit  in  Judgment  on  the  wisdom  of  that 
policy.  We  cannot  say,  however,  that  it  Is  not 
an  allowable  one  measured  by  constitutional 
standards."  360  U.S.,  at  51-63. 

I  believe  the  same  Interests  recounted  in 
Lassiter  indubitably  point  toward  upholding 
the  rationality  of  the  New  York  voting  test. 
It  Is  true  that  the  issue  here  Is  not  so  simply 
drawn  between  literacy  per  se  and  llllteraoy. 
Appellant  alleges  that  she  Is  literate  In  l^an- 
ish,  and  that  she  studied  American  history 
and  government  in  United  States  Spanish- 
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speaking  schools  in  Puerto  Rico.  She  alleges 
further  that  she  is  "a  regular  reader  of  the 
New  York  City  i^Mtnish-language  daily  news- 
papers and  other  periodicals,  which  .  .  .  pro- 
vide proportionately  more  coverage  of  gov- 
ernment and  politics  than  do  most  English- 
language  newspapers,"  and  that  she  listens 
to  Spanish-language  radio  broadcasts  In  New 
York  which  provide  full  treatment  of  govern- 
mental and  political  news.  It  is  thus  main- 
tained that  whatever  may  be  the  validity  of 
literacy  tests  per  «e  as  a  condition  of  voting, 
application  of  such  a  test  to  one  literate  in 
Spanish,  in  the  context  of  the  large  and 
politically  significant  Spanish-speaking  com- 
munity in  New  York,  serves  no  legitimate 
state  interest,  and  is  thus  an  arbitrary  classi- 
fication that  violates  the  Equal  Protection 
Clause. 

Although  to  be  sure  there  is  a  difference 
between  a  totally  Illiterate  person  and  one 
who  is  literate  In  a  foreign  tongue.  I  do  not 
believe  that  this  added  factor  vitiates  the 
constitutionality  of  the  New  York  statute. 
Accepting  appellant's  allegations  as  true,  it 
is  nevertheless  also  true  that  the  range  of 
material  available  to  a  resident  of  New  York 
literate  only  in  Spanish  Is  much  more  limited 
than  what  is  available  to  an  Bngllsh-q>eak- 
Ing  resident,  that  the  business  of  national. 
state,  and  local  government  is  conducted  in 
English,  and  that  propositions,  amendments. 
and  offlced  for  which  candidates  are  running 
listed  on  the  ballot  are  likewise  in  English. 
It  is  also  true  that  most  candidates,  cer- 
tainly those  campaigning  on  a  national  or 
statewide  level,  make  their  speeches  in  Eng- 
lish. New  York  may  Justifiably  want  its  vot- 
ers to  be  able  to  understand  candidates  di- 
rectly, rather  than  through  possibly  im- 
precise translations  or  summaries  reported 
In  a  limited  number  of  Spanish  news  media. 
It  Is  noteworthy  that  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  reqvilres  literacy  in  English  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  naturalization.  66  Stat.  239,  8 
U.S.C.  S  1423  (1964  ed.),  attesting  to  the 
national  view  of  its  importance  as  a  prereq- 
uUlte  to  full  Integration  into  the  American 
political  community.  Relevant  too  \a  the  fact 
that  the  New  York  English  test  Is  not  com- 
plex,»  that  It  is  fairly  administered,"  and 
that  New  Yoik  maintains  free  adult  educa- 
tion classes  which  appellant  and  members  of 
her  class  are  encouraged  to  attend.^"  Olven 
the  State's  legitimate  concern  with  promot- 
ing and  safeguarding  the  Intelligent  use  of 
the  ballot,  and  given  also  New  York's  long 
experience  with  the  process  of  integrating 
non-English-speaking  residents  into  the 
mainstream  of  American  life.  I  do  not  see  how 
it  can  be  said  that  this  qualification  for  suf- 
frage la  unconstitutional.  I  would  uphold 
the  validity  of  the  New  York  statute,  unless 
the  federal  statute  prevents  that  result,  the 
question  to  which  I  now  turn. 

u. 
The  Morgan  Cases  (Nos.  847  and  877) . 
These  cases  involve  the  same  New  York 
suffrage  restriction  discussed  above,  but  the 
challenge  here  comes  not  in  the  form  of  a 
suit  to  enjoin  enforcement  of  the  state  stat- 
ute, but  in  a  test  of  the  constitutionality  of 
a  federal  enactment  which  declares  that  "to 
secure  the  rights  under  the  fourteenth 
amendment  of  persons  educated  in  Amerl- 
can-fiag  schoc^  in  which  the  predominant, 
classroom  language  was  other  than  English. 
It  Is  necessary  to  prohibit  the  States  from 
conditioning  the  right  to  vote  of  such  per- 
sons on  ability  to  read,  write,  understand, 
or  interpret  any  matter  in  the  English  lan- 
guage." Section  4(e)  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1966.  Section  4(e)  declares  that  anyone 
who  has  successfully  completed  six  grades  of 
schooling  in  an  "American-flag"  school,  in 
which  the  primary  language  is  not  English, 
shall  not  be  denied  the  right  to  vote  because 
of  an  inability  to  satisfy  an  English  Uteracy 
test."  Although  the  statute  is  framed  In  gen- 
Footnotes  at  end  of  artide. 


eral  terms,  so  far  as  has  been  shown  it  im- 
plies in  actual  effect  only  to  citizens  of 
Puerto  Rlcan  background,  and  the  Court  so 
treats  it. 

lite  pivotal  question  in  this  instance  is 
what  effect  the  added  factor  of  a  congres- 
sional enactment  has  on  the  straight  equal 
protection  argument  dealt  with  above.  The 
Court  declares  that  since  I  6  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment"  gives  to  the  Congress 
power  to  "enforce"  the  prohibitions  of  the 
Amendment  by  "appropriate"  legislation,  the 
test  for  Judicial  review  of  any  congressional 
determination  in  this  area  is  simply  one  of 
rationality;  that  is.  in  effect,  was  Congress 
acting  rationally  in  declaring  that  the  New 
York  statute  is  irrational?  Although  |  6  most 
certainly  does  give  to  the  Congress  wide 
powers  in  the  field  of  devising  remedial  leg- 
islation to  effectuate  the  Amendment's  pro- 
hibition on  arbitrary  state  action.  Ex  parte 
Virginia,  100  UJ3.  339, 1  believe  the  Court  has 
confused  the  issue  of  how  much  enforce- 
ment power  Congress  possesses  under  1 6 
with  the  distinct  Issue  of  what  questions 
are  appropriate  for  congressional  determina- 
tion and  what  questions  are  essentiaUy  Ju- 
dicial in  nature. 

When  recognized  state  violations  of  fed- 
eral constitutional  standards  have  occurred. 
Congress  is  of  course  empowered  by  {  5  to 
take  appropriate  remedial  measures  to  redress 
and  prevent  the  wrongs.  See  Strauder  v. 
West  Virginia,  100  UB.  303,  310.  But  it  Is  a 
Judicial  question  whether  the  condition  with 
which  Congress  has  thus  sought  to  deal  is 
in  truth  an  infringement  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, something  that  is  the  necessary  pre- 
requisite to  bringing  the  {  5  power  into  play 
at  all.  Thus,  in  Ex  parte  Virginia,  supra.  In- 
volving a  federal  statute  making  it  a  fed- 
eral crime  to  disqualify  anyone  from  jury 
service  because  of  race,  the  Court  first  held 
as  a  matter  of  constitutional  law  that  "the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  secures,  among 
other  civil  rights,  to  colored  men.  when 
charged  with  criminal  offences  against  a 
State,  an  impartial  Jury  trial,  by  jurors  in- 
differently selected  or  chosen  without  dis- 
crimination against  such  Jurors  because  of 
their  color."  100  VS.,  at  346.  Only  then  did 
the  Court  hold  that  to  enforce  this  pro- 
hibition upon  state  discrimination.  Con- 
gress could  enact  a  criminal  statute  of  the 
type  under  consideration.  See  also  Clyatt  v. 
United  States.  197  VS.  207.  sustaining  the 
constitutionality  of  the  antlpeonage  laws, 
14  Stat.  546,  now  42  U.S.C.  {  1994  (1964  ed.) . 
under  the  Enforcement  Clause  of  the  Thir- 
teenth Amendment. 

A  more  recent  Fifteenth  Anundment  case 
also  serves  to  illustrate  this  distinction.  In 
South  Carolina  v.  Katzenhach.  383  U.S.  301. 
decided  earlier  this  Term,  we  held  certain 
remedial  sections  of  this  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965  constitutional  under  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment,  which  is  directed  against  dep- 
rivations of  the  right  to  vote  on  account 
of  race.  In  enacting  those  sections  of  the 
Votings  Rights  Act  the  Congress  made  a 
detailed  investigation  of  various  state  prac- 
tices that  had  been  used  to  deprive  Negroes 
of  the  franchise.  See  383  UJ3.,  at  308-316.  In 
passing  upon  the  remedial  provisions,  we  re- 
viewed first  the  "voluminous  legislative  his- 
tory" as  well  as  Judicial  precedents  support- 
ing the  basic  congressional  finding  that  the 
clear  commands  of  the  Fifteenth  Amend- 
ment bad  been  infringed  by  various  state  sub- 
terfuges. See  383  U.S.,  at  300,  329-330,  333- 
334.  Olven  the  existence  of  the  evil,  we  held 
the  remedial  steps  taken  by  the  legislature 
under  the  Enforcement  Clause  of  the  Fif- 
teenth Amendment  to  be  a  Justifiable  exercise 
of  congressional  initiative. 

Section  4(e),  however,  presents  a  signifi- 
cantly different  type  of  congressional  enact- 
ment. The  question  here  Is  not  whether  the 
statute  is  appropriate  remedial  legislation  to 
cure  an  established  violation  of  a  constitu- 
tional command,  but  whether  there  has  In 


fact  been  an  infringement  ot  that  constitu- 
tional command,  that  Is.  whether  a  particu- 
lar state  practice  or.  as  here,  a  statute  is  so 
arbitrary  or  Irrational  as  to  offend  the  com- 
mand of  the  Equal  Protection  Clause  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment.  That  question  Is 
one  for  the  Judicial  branch  ultimately  to  de- 
termine. W«e  the  rule  otherwise.  Congress 
wotild  be  able  to  qualify  this  Court's  con- 
stitutional decisions  under  the  Fourteenth 
and  Fifteenth  Amendments,  let  alone  those 
imder  other  provisions  of  the  Constitution, 
by  resorting  to  congressional  power  under 
the  Necessary  and  Proper  Clause.  In  view  at 
this  Court's  holding  in  Lassiter,  supra,  that 
an  English  literacy  test  Is  a  permissible  ex- 
ercise of  state  supervision  over  Its  franchise. 
I  do  not  think  It  Is  open  to  Congress  to  limit 
the  effect  of  that  decision  as  it  has  under- 
taken to  do  by  {  4(e) .  In  effect  the  Court 
reads  I  6  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  as 
giving  Congress  the  power  to  define  the  «vb- 
stantive  scope  of  the  Amendment.  If  that  in- 
deed be  the  true  reach  of  §  5.  then  I  do  not 
see  why  Cong^rees  should  not  be  able  as  well 
to  exercise  its  I  6  "discretion"  by  enacting 
statutes  so  as  in  effect  to  dilute  equal  pro- 
tection and  due  process  decisions  of  this 
Court.  In  all  such  cases  there  is  room  for  rea- 
sonable men  to  differ  as  to  whether  or  not  a 
denial  ctf  equal  protection  or  due  process  has 
occurred,  and  the  final  decision  is  one  of 
Judgment.  Until  today  this  Judgment  has  al- 
ways been  one  for  the  judiciary  to  resolve. 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  in  what  has  been 
said  that  a  legislative  judgment  of  the  type 
ino(Hpc«ated  in  {  4(e)  Is  without  any  force 
whatsoever.  Decisions  on  questions  of  equal 
protection  and  due  process  are  based  not  on 
abstract  logic,  but  on  empirical  foundations. 
To  the  extent  "legislative  facts"  are  r^evant 
to  a  judicial  determination.  Congress  Is  well 
equipped  to  investigate  them  and  such  de- 
terminations are  of  course  entitled  to  due 
mpect.*^  In  South  Carolina  v.  Katzenbach, 
supra,  such  legislative  flndings  were  made  to 
show  that  racial  discrimination  in  voting  was 
actually  occurring.  Similarly,  in  Heart  of  At- 
lanta Motel,  Inc.  v.  United  States.  370  VB. 
341,  and  Katzenbach  v.  McClung,  370  UjB. 
294.  this  Court  upheld  TlUe  n  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  tmder  the  Commerce 
Clatise.  There  again  the  oongressional  deter- 
mination that  racial  discrimination  In  a 
clearly  defined  group  of  public  accommoda- 
tions did  effectively  Impede  interstate  com- 
merce was  based  on  "vol\imlnous  testimony," 
379  U.S..  at  253,  Which  had  been  put  before 
the  Congress  and  in  the  context  ot  which  it 
passed  remedial  legislation. 

But  no  such  factual  data  provide  a  legis- 
lative record  supporting  §4(e)"  by  way  of 
showing  that  Spanish-speaking  citizens  are 
fully  as  capable  of  making  Informed  decisions 
in  a  New  York  election  as  are  English-speak- 
ing citizens.  Nor  was  there  any  showing 
whatever  to  support  the  Court's  alternative 
argument  that  f4(e)  ^ould  be  viewed  as 
but  a  remedial  measure  designed  to  cure  or 
assure  against  unconstitutional  discrimina- 
tion of  other  varieties,  e.g..  In  "public  schools, 
public  housing  and  law  enforcement."  ante, 
p.  662.  to  which  Puerto  Rlcan  minorities 
might  be  subject  in  such  communities  as 
New  York.  There  Is  simply  no  legislative 
record  supporting  sVich  hypothesized  dis- 
crimination of  the  sort  we  have  hitherto 
insisted  upon  when  congressional  power  Is 
brought  to  bear  on  constitutionally  reserved 
state  concerns.  See  Heart  of  Atlanta  Motel, 
supra;  South  Carolirui  v.  Katzenbach,  supra. 

Thus,  we  have  here  not  a  matter  of  giving 
deference  to  a  congressional  estimate,  baaed 
on  its  determination  of  legislative  facts, 
bearing  upon  the  validity  vel  non  of  a  stat- 
ute, but  rather  what  can  at  most  be  called 
a  legislative  announcement  that  Congress  be- 
lieves a  state  law  to  entail  an  unconstitu- 
tional deprivation  of  equal  protection.  Al- 
thou^  this  kind  of  declaration  is  of  course 
entitled  to  the  most  respectful  considera- 
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turn,  coming  as  It  does  from  a  concilrrent 
branch  and  one  tbat  U  Juxowledgeab  0  In 
matters  of  p<^ular  political  partlclpi  tlon, 
I  do  not  believe  It  lessenB  our  responall  illity 
to  decide  tbe  fundamental  Issue  of  wh(  ther 
In  fact  the  state  enactment  violates  fe  leral 
constitutional  rights. 

In.  assessing  the  deference  we  should  give 
to  t||ls  kind  of  congressional  expresslcjn  of 
poll^,  It  la  relevant  that  the  Judlclari  has 
always  given  to  congressional  enactme  its  a 
presumption  of  validity.  The  Propeller  ( rene- 
aee  Chief  v.  Fitzhugh.  12  How.  443.  46'  -458. 
However,  It  Is  also  a  '^anon  of  JudlcUU  re- 
view that  state  statutes  are  given  a  similar 
presumption,  Butler  v.  Commonwealtk.  10 
How.  402.  415.  Whichever  way  this  case  Is 
decided,  one  statute  will  be  rendered  Inoper- 
ative In  whole  or  In  part,  and  although  it  has 
been  suggested  tbat  this  Co\irt  shouu  give 
somewhat  more  deference  to  Congres  than 
to  a  state  legislature,"  such  a  simple/weigh- 
ing of  presumptions  Is  hardly  a  satisfying 
way  of  resolving  a  matter  tbat  touches  the 
distribution  of  state  and  federal  powei  In  an 
area  so  sensitive  as  that  of  the  regiaatlon 
of  the  franchise.  Rather  It  should  be  recog- 
nized that  while  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment Is  a  "brooding  omnipresence"  over  all 
state  legislation,  the  substantive  mi  .tters 
which  It  touches  are  all  within  the  prl  [nary 
legislative  competence  of  the  States.  Ft  deral 
authority,  legislative  no  less  than  Juc  Iclal, 
does  not  mtrude  unless  there  has  been  a 
denial  by  state  action  of  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment limitations.  In  this  Instance  a  dinlal 
of  equal  protection.  At  least  In  the  areki  of 
primary  state  concern  a  state  statute  Ihat 
passes  constitutional  muster  under  thelju- 
dlclal  standard  of  rationality  should  noi  be 
permitted  to  be  set  at  naught  by  a  mere 
contrary  congressional  pronouncement  «n- 
supported  by  a  legislative  record  Justifying 
that  conclusion. 

To  deny  the  effectiveness  of  this  congi 
Blonal  enactment  Is  not  of  course  to  dlsp 
age  Congress'  exertion  of  authority  In 
field  of  civil  rights;  It  Is  simply  to  recogn 
that  the  Legislative  Branch  like  the  01 
branches  of  federal  authority  Is  subject  Ito 
the  governmental  boundaries  set  by  the  Co:  i- 
stltutlon.  To  hold,  on  this  record,  that  |  4 
(e)  overrides  the  New  York  literacy  requlr  >- 
ment  seems  to  me  tantamount  to  allowli  g 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  swallow  tl  e 
State's  constitutionally  ordained  prima:  y 
authority  In  this  field.  For  If  Congress  ly 
what,  as  here,  amounts  to  mere  ipse  diJit 
can  set  that  otherwise  permissible  requl^- 
ment  partially  at  naught  I  see  no  reason 
It  could  not  also  substitute  Its  Judgment  j 
that  of  the  States  In  other  fields  of  tt 
exclusive  primary  competence  as  well. 

I  would  affirm  the  Judgments  In  each 
these  cases.x 

FOOTNOTES 

>  The  full  text  of  i  4(e)  Is  as  foUows: 
"(1)  Congress  hereby  declares  that  to 
cure  the  rights  under  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment of  persons  educated  in  American-Sag 
schools  In  which  the  predominant  classroom 
language  was  other  than  English,  It  is  net  es- 
sary  to  prohibit  the  States  from  condition  ng 
the  right  to  vote  of  such  persons  on  abl  ity 
to  read,  write,  imderstand,  or  interpret  ^y 
matter  in  the  English  language. 

"(2)  No  person  who  demonstrates  tha|  be 
has  successftilly  completed  the  sixth  prli 
grade  in  a  public  school  in,  or  a  prltrate 
school  accredited  by.  any  State  or  terrltpry, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  or  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  In  which  the  ]»re- 
domlnant  classroom  language  was  other  t  lan 
English,  shall  be  denied  the  right  to  vot  1  in 
any  Federal,  State,  or  local  election  beet  use 
of  his  InabUlty  to  read,  write,  understi  nd. 
or  Interpret  any  matter  In  the  English  1  tn- 
g\iage,  except  that  In  SUtes  in  which  81  kte 
law  provides  that  a  different  level  of  edu  »- 
tlon  Is  presumptive  of  literacy,  he  shall  dc  m- 


onstrate  that  he  h«s  auccaaafully  completed 
an  equivalent  level  of  education  In  a  public 
school  In,  or  a  private  school  aocredltad  by, 
any  State  or  territory,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, or  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rloo  In 
which  the  predominant  daaaroom  language 
was  other  than  English."  79  Stat.  430,  42 
VS.C.  I  1973b(e)   (1064  ed.,  Supp.  I), 

*  Article  n,  I  1,  of  the  New  Twk  Constitu- 
tion provides.  In  pertinent  part : 

"Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions, 
after  January  first,  one  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred twenty-two,  no  person  shall  become  en- 
titled to  vote  by  attaining  majority,  by  na- 
turalization or  otherwise,  unless  such  person 
Is  also  able,  except  for  physical  disability,  to 
read  and  write  English." 

Section  150  of  the  New  York  Election  Law 
provides.  In  pertinent  part : 

"...  In  the  case  of  a  person  who  became 
entitled  to  vote  In  this  state  by  attaining 
majority,  by  naturalization  or  otherwise  after 
January  first,  nineteen  hundred  twenty-two, 
such  person  must.  In  addition  to  the  fore- 
going provisions,  be  able,  except  for  physical 
disability,  to  read  and  write  Knglish.  A  'new 
voter,'  within  the  meaning  of  this  article,  is 
a  person  who.  if  he  is  entitled  to  vote  In  this 
state,  shall  have  become  so  entitled  on  or 
after  January  first,  nineteen  hundred  twenty- 
two,  and  who  has  not  already  voted  at  a  gen- 
eral election  In  the  state  of  New  York  after 
making  proof  of  ability  to  read  and  write 
English,  in  the  manner  provided  In  section 
one  himdred  sixty-eight." 

Section  168  of  the  New  York  Election  Law 
provides,  in  iiertinent  part : 

"1.  The  board  of  regents  of  the  state  of 
New  York  shall  make  provisions  for  the  giv- 
ing of  literacy  tests. 

"2.  .  .  .  But  a  new  voter  may  present  as 
evidence  of  literacy  a  certificate  or  diploma 
showing  that  he  has  completed  the  work  up  to 
and  Including  the  sixth  grade  of  an  approved 
elementary  school  or  of  an  approved  higher 
school  In  which  English  Is  the  language  of  In- 
struction or  a  certificate  or  diploma  showing 
that  he  has  completed  the  work  up  to  and  In- 
cluding the  sixth  grade  in  a  public  school  or 
a  private  school  accredited  by  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  in  which  school  In- 
struction Is  carried  on  predominantly  In  the 
English  language  or  a  matriculation  card  Is- 
sued by  a  college  or  university  to  a  student 
then  at  such  institution  or  a  certificate  or  a 
letter  signed  by  an  official  of  the  university  or 
college  certifying  to  such  attendance." 

Section  188  of  the  Election  Law  as  It  now 
reads  was  enacted  while  {4(e)  was  under 
consideration  in  Congress.  See  111  Cong.  Rec. 
18664  (Aug.  4.  1966).  The  prior  law  required 
the  successful  completion  of  the  eighth  rather 
than  the  sixth  grade  In  a  school  In  which  the 
language  of  Instruction  was  English. 

'This  litigation  on  appellees'  challenge  to 
{4(e),  and  thus  on  the  scope  of  our  Inquiry, 
does  not  distort  the  primary  Intent  of  {  4  (e) . 
The  measure  was  sponsored  in  the  Senate  by 
Senators  Javlts  and  Kennedy  and  In  the 
House  by  Representatives  OUbert  and  Ryan, 
all  of  New  York,  for  the  explicit  purpose  of 
dealing  with  the  dlsenfranchlsement  of  large 
segments  of  the  Puerto  Rican  population  in 
New  York.  Throughout  the  congressional  de- 
bate It  was  repeatedly  acknowledged  that 
{  4(e)  had  particular  reference  to  the  Puerto 
Rlcan  population  In  New  York.  That  situation 
was  the  almost  exclvisive  subject  of  discus- 
sion. See  111  Cong.  Rec.  10643-10644  (May  19, 
1965),  10675-10689  (May  20,  1985),  15101- 
15102  (July  6,  1966). 15666-15676,  15712-16713 
(JiUy  9,  1966),  18490-18499  (Aug.  3,  1986), 
18663-18666  (Aug.  4,  1966):  see  also  Voting 
Rights,  Hearings  before  Subcommittee  No.  6 
of  the  House  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary  on 
H  R.  6400,  89th  Cong.,  1st  Sees.,  100-101,  420- 
421,  608-617  (1966) .  The  Solicitor  General  In- 
forms us  In  his  brief  to  this  Court,  that  In  all 
probability  the  practical  effect  of  {  4(e)  will 
be  limited  to  enfranchising  those  educated  In 
Puerto  Rlcan  schools.  He  advises  us  that,  aside 


from  the  achooia  In  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Blco,  there  are  no  public  or  parochial 
•chooU  In  the  territorial  llmlta  of  the  United 
States  In  which  the  predominant  languace  of 
Instruction  is  other  than  Engltoh  and  which 
would  have  generally  been  attended  by  per- 
sona who  are  otherwise  qualified  to  vote  save 
for  their  lack  of  literacy  in  English. 

<  Section  14(b)  provides.  In  pertinent  part: 

"No  court  other  than  the  DUtrlct  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  .  .  .  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  to  issue  .  .  .  any  restraining 
order  or  temporary  or  permanent  injunction 
against  the  .  .  .  enforcement  of  any  pro- 
vision of  thU  Act  or  any  action  of  any  Fed- 
eral officer  or  employee  pursuant  hereto."  79 
Stat.  44ft.  42  U.  8.  O.  I  lS731(b)  (1984  ed^ 
Supp.  I). 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
was  initially  named  as  the  aole  defendant. 
The  New  York  City  Board  of  Elections  was 
Joined  a,^  a  defendant  after  It  publicly  an- 
nounced its  intention  to  comply  with  {  4(e); 
It  has  taken  the  position  In  these  proceedings 
tbat  {4(e)  Is  a  proper  exercise  of  congres- 
sional power.  The  Attorney  General  of  the 
State  of  New  York  has  participated  as  amictu 
curiae  In  the  proceedings  below  and  in  this 
Court,  urging  {4(e)  be  declared  unconstitu- 
tional. The  United  States  was  granted  leave 
to  Intervene  as  a  defendant,  28  U.S.C. 
{  2403  (1964  ed);  Fed.  Rule  Civ.  Proc.  24(a). 

'  "Section  6.  The  Congress  shall  have  power 
to  enforce,  by  appropriate  legislation,  the 
provisions  of  this  article." 

It  Is  therefore  unnecessary  for  us  to  con- 
sider whether  (4(e)  could  be  sustained  as 
an  exercise  of  power  under  the  Territorial 
Clause,  Art.  IV,  {3;  see  dissenting  opinion 
of  Judge  McOowan  below,  247  F.  Supp.,  at 
204;  or  as  a  measure  to  discharge  certain 
treaty  obligations  of  the  United  States,  see 
Treaty  of  Prrls  of  1898,  30  SUt.  17M,  1769: 
United  Nations  Charter,  Articles  66  and  68; 
Art.  I,  { 8,  cl.  18.  Nor  need  we  consider 
whether  (  4(e)  could  be  sustained  Insofar  as 
It  relates  to  the  election  of  federal  officers  as 
an  exercise  of  congressional  power  under  Art. 
I,  {  4.  see  Minor  v.  Happeraett.  21  Wall.  162, 
171:  United  States  v.  Claaaic,  313  U.S.  299, 
315:  Literacy  Tests  and  Voter  Requirements 
In  Federal  and  State  Elections,  Hearings  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights  01  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  on  B.  480,  S.  2760,  and  S.  2979,  87th 
Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  302,  306-311  (1962)  (brief  of 
the  Attorney  General);  nor  whether  {4(e) 
could  be  sustained.  Insofar  as  It  relates  to 
the  election  of  state  officers,  as  an  exercise  of 
congressional  power  to  enforce  the  clause 
guaranteeing  to  each  State  a  republican 
form  of  government,  Art.  IV,  {  4;  Art.  I,  (  8, 
cl.  18. 

•  Harper  v.  Virginia  Board  of  Elections,  383 
U.S.  663;  Carrington  v.  Rash,  380  U.S.  89. 
See  also  United  States  v.  Mississippi,  380  VS. 
128;  Louisiana  v.  United  States,  380  U.S. 
146,  161;  Lassiter  v.  Northampton  Election 
Bd.,  360  U.S.  45;  Pope  v.  Williams,  183  U.S. 
621,  632-634;  Minor  v.  HapperteU,  21  WaU. 
162;  cf.  Bums  v.  RichaTd»on,  ante,  pp.  73, 
92;  Reynolds  v.  Sims,  377  U.S.  533. 

^For  the  historical  evidence  suggesting 
that  the  sponsors  and  supporters  of  the 
Amendment  were  primarily  interested  In  aug- 
menting the  power  of  Congress,  rather  than 
the  Judiciary,  see  generally  FrantE,  Con- 
gressional Power  to  Enforce  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  Against  Private  Acts,  73  Yale 
L.  J.  1353,  1356-1367;  Harris,  The  Quest  for 
Equality.  33-56  (1960);  tenBroek.  The  Antl- 
Blavery  Origins  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment 187-217  (1961). 

■  Senator  Howard,  In  Introducing  the  pro- 
posed Amendment  to  the  Senate,  described 
(  6  as  "a  direct  afllrmatlve  delegation  of  pow- 
er to  Congress,"  and  added : 

"It  casts  upon  Congress  the  responsibility 
of  seeing  to  it,  for  the  future,  that  all  the 
sections  of  the  amendment  are  carried  out 
In  good  faith,  and  that  no  State  Infringes  the 
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rights  of  persons  or  property.  I  look  upon  this 
clause  as  Indispensable  for  the  reason  that 
It  thus  jtwpn— »  upon  Oongrsss  this  power 
«nd  this  duty.  It  enables  Congress,  In  case 
the  States  shall  enact  laws  In  conflict  with 
the  principles  of  the  amendment,  to  correct 
that  legislation  by  a  formal  congressional 
enactmant."  Cong.  CHobe,  89th  Cong.,  1st 
Sess.  2768,  2768  (1888). 

This  statement  of  I  6's  puri>ose  was  not 
questioned  by  anyone  In  the  course  of  the 
debate.  Flack,  The  Adoption  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  188  (1B08). 

•In  fact,  earlier  drafts  of  the  proposed 
Amendment  employed  the  "necessary  and 
proper"  terminology  to  describe  the  scope  of 
congressional  power  under  the  Amendment. 
See  tenBroek,  The  Antislavery  Origins  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  187-190  (1961).  The 
substitution  of  the  "appropriate  legislation" 
formula  was  never  thought  to  have  the  effect 
of  (llmlnlshlng  the  scope  of  this  congressional 
power.  See.  e.g..  Cong.  Globe,  42d  Cong.,  1st 
Sess.,  App.  83  (Representative  Bingham,  a 
principal  draftsman  of  the  Amendment  and 
the  earlier  propoMds) 

>•  Contrary  to  the  suggestion  of  the  dissent, 
post.  p.  688,  { 5  does  not  grant  Congress 
power  to  exercise  discretion  In  the  other  di- 
rection and  to  enact  "statutes  so  as  in  effect 
to  dilute  equal  protection  and  due  process 
decisions  of  this  Court."  We  emphasize  tbat 
Congress'  power  under  { 6  Is  limited  to 
adopting  measures  to  enforce  the  guarantees 
of  the  Amendment:  (  6  grants  Congress  no 
power  to  restrict,  abrogate,  or  dilute  these 
guarantees.  Thus,  for  example,  an  enactment 
authorizing  the  States  to  establish  racially 
segregated  systems  of  education  would  not 
Xte — as  required  by  (  5 — a  measvire  "to  en- 
force" the  Equal  Protection  Clause  since 
that  clatise  of  its  own  force  prohibits  such 
state  laws. 

"Cf.  James  Bverard'a  Breioeriea  v.  Day. 
supra,  which  held  that,  under  the  Enforce- 
ment Clause  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment, 
Congress  could  prohibit  the  prescription  of 
intoxicating  malt  liquor  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses even  though  the  Amendment  itself 
only  prohibited  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors  for  beverage  piurposes. 
or.  also  the  settled  principle  applied  In  the 
Shreveport  Case  {Houston,  E.  A  W.  T.  R.  Co. 
v.  United  States,  234  U.  S.  342) ,  and  expressed 
In  United  States  v.  Darby.  312  U.  S.  100,  118, 
that  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  inter- 
state commerce  "extends  to  those  activities 
intrastate  which  so  affect  interstate  com- 
merce or  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  Con- 
gress over  It  as  to  make  regulation  of  them 
appropriate  means  to  the  attainment  of  a 
legitimate  end  .  .  ."  Accord,  Atlanta  Motel  v. 
United  States,  379  U.  8.  241,  268. 

"See,  e.g..  Ill  Cong.  Rec.  10676,  10680 
(May  20.  1966) ,  16671  (July  9.  1965) ;  Literacy 
Tests  and  Voter  Requirements  In  Federal 
and  State  Elections,  Senate  Hearing's,  n.  6, 
supra,  607-608. 

"The  principal  exemption  complained  of 
is  that  for  persons  who  had  been  eligible  to 
vote  before  January  1.  1922.  See  n.  2,  mpra. 
"This  evidence  consists  in  part  of  state- 
ments made  in  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion first  considering  the  English  literacy  re- 
quirement, such  as  the  following  made  by 
the  sponsor  of  the  measure:  "Mon  precious 
even  than  the  forms  of  government  are  the 
mental  qualities  of  our  race.  While  those 
stand  unimpaired,  all  is  safe.  They  are  ex- 
posed to  a  single  danger,  and  that  Is  that  by 
constantly  changing  our  voting  citlsenshlp 
through  the  wholesale,  but  valuaMe  and 
necessary  Infusion  of  Southern  and  Eastern 
European  races.  .  .  .  The  danger  has  begtm. 
...  We  should  check  it."  m  New  York  SUte 
Constitutional  Oonventlon  3012  (Rev.  Record 
1918). 

8it  •bo  Mv  «t  MIS-^OIT,  8021-8068.  THis 
«videnos  was  reinforced  by  an  understanding 
of  the  cQltuml  milieu  at  the  tlms  of  proposal 
and  enaotmeot.  sfMumlng  a  period  from  1916 


to  1921 — not  one  of  the  enlightened  eras  of 
our  history.  See  generally  Cafee,  Free  l^eech 
in  the  United  States  103.  387,  309-383  (1954 
ed.).  Congress  was  aware  of  this  evidence, 
See,  e.g..  Uteracy  Tests  and  Voter  Require- 
ments in  Federal  and  State  Elections,  Senate 
Hearings,  n.  5,  supra,  607-613;  Voting  Rights. 
House  Hearings,  n.  3,  supra.  508-613. 

>•  Other  Statss  have  found  ways  of  assuring 
an  intelligent  exercise  of  the  franchise  short 
of  total  dlsenfranchlsement  of  persons  not 
literate  In  English.  For  exan^>le.  In  Hawaii, 
where  literacy  in  either  English  or  Hawaiian 
suffices,  candidates'  names  may  be  printed  in 
both  languages,  HawaU  Rev.  Laws   (  11-38 
(1963  Supp.):  New  York  Itself  already  pro- 
vides assistance  for  those  exempt  from  the 
literacy  requirement  and  are  literate  In  no 
language,  N.  Y.  Election  Law  {  169;  and,  of 
ootirse,  the  problem  of  assuring  the  Intelli- 
gent exercise  of  the  franchise  has  been  met 
by  thoee  States,  more  than  30  In  number, 
tbat  have  no  literacy  requirement  at  all,  see 
e.g.,  FU.  SUt.  Ann.  {{  97.061.  101.061   (1960) 
(form  of  personal  assistance):  New  Mexico 
Stat.  Ann.  {{  3-3-11,  3-3-13  (personal  assis- 
tance  for  those   literate    in   no   language), 
{{3-3-7,  3-3-13.  3-3-41  (1963)    (baaots  and 
instructions  authorzed  to  be  printed  in  Eng- 
lish or  Spanish) .  Section  4  (e)  does  not  pre- 
clude resort  to  these  alternative  methods  of 
assuring  the  intelligent  exercise  of  the  fran- 
chise. True,  the  statute  precludes,  for  a  cer- 
tain class,  dlsenfranchlsement  and  thus  lim- 
its the  States'  choice  of  means  of  satisfying 
a  pvirported  state  interest.  But  our  cases  have 
held  that  the  States  can  be  required  to  taUor 
carefully  the  means  of  satisfying  a  legitimate 
state    Interest   when   fundamental    liberties 
and  rights  are  threatened,  see  e.g.,  Carring- 
ton V.  Rash,  380  U.S.  89,  96;   Harper  v.  Vir- 
ginia Board  of  Elections,  383  U.  S.  663,  670; 
ThomM  T.  Comns.  323  U.  S.  616.  629-630; 
ThomhiU  V.  Alabama,  310  U.  S.  88,  96-96; 
United  States  v.  Carolene  Products  Co.,  304 
VS.  144, 152-163,  n.  4;  Meyer  v.  Nebraska,  262 
UjS.  390:  and  Congress  Is  free  to  ^ply  the 
same  principle  in  the  exercise  of  It    powers. 
"See.  e.g..  Ill  Cong.  Rec.  10675  (May  20, 
1966),   16102    (July  6,   1965),   15666    (July  9. 
1966).  Hie  record  in  this  case  includes  affi- 
davits describing  the  nattire  of  New  York's 
two  major  Spanish-language  newspapers,  one 
dally  and  one  weekly,  and  Its  three  full-time 
Spanish -lang^uage  radio  stations  and  affida- 
vits from  those  who  have  campaigned  in 
Spanlsh-q>eaklng  areas. 

"See,  e.g..  ill  Cong.  Rec.  10676  (Senator 
Long  of  Louisiana  and  Senator  Young), 
10678  (Senator  Holland)  (May  30,  1986), 
drawing  on  their  experience  with  voters  lit- 
erate In  a  language  other  than  English.  See 
also  an  affidavit  from  Representative  Willis  oS 
Louisiana  expressing  the  view  tbat  on  the 
basis  of  his  thirty  years'  personal  experience 
in  politics  he  has  "formed  a  definite  opinion 
that  French-speaking  voters  who  are  Illiterate 
in  English  generally  have  as  clear  a  grasp  of 
the  Issues  and  an  understanding  of  the  candi- 
dates, as  do  people  who  read  and  write  the 
English  language." 

"See,  e.g..  Ill  Cong.  Rec.  10676  (May  20. 
1985). 

"See  Magruder,  The  Commonwealth  Sta- 
tus of  Puerto  Rico,  16  U.  Pitt.  L.  Rev.  1 
(1968). 

»See  e.g..  Ill  Cong.  Bee.  10876,  10680, 
10688  (May  30,  1966) ,  16688  (July  9,  1966) . 
See  Osuna,  A  History  of  Education  in  Puerto 
Rico  (1949). 

*>See,  e.g..  Ill  Cong.  Bee.  18866  (July  0, 
1968) :  Voting  Rights,  House  Htarlngs,  n.  8. 
supra,  362.  See  also  Jones  Act  of  1917.  39 
Stat.  063,  conferring  United  States  citlsen- 
shlp on  all  citizens  of  Puerto  Rico. 

>■  [This  opinion  applies  also  to  Confona  v. 
Power,  post,  p.  873.] 

■•  llie  pertinent  portions  of  the  New  York 
Constitution.  Art.  n.  {  1,  and  statutory  pro- 
Tlsioos  are  reproduced  in  the  Court's  opinion, 
ai»te,pp.64«-«46,n.3. 


>•  The  Fifteenth  Amendment  forbids  denial 
or  abridgment  of  the  franchise  "on  account 
of  race,  color,  or  prsTlous  condition  of  ssrrl- 
tude";  the  Seventeenth  deals  with  papular 
election  of  members  of  the  Senate;  tbe  Nine- 
teenth provides  for  equal  suffrage  for  womsn; 
the  Twenty-fourth  outlaws  tbe  poll  tax  as 
a  quaUflcatlon  for  participation  In  federal 
electloiu. 

"The  test  is  descrilied  in  McOovney;  The 
American  SiifTrage  Medley  63  (1949)  as  fol- 
lows: "The  examination  is  based  upon  prose 
compositions  of  about  ten  lines  each,  pre- 
pared by  the  personnel  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  designed  to  be  of  the 

level  of  reading  in  the  sixth  grade These 

are  uniform  for  any  single  examination 
throughout  the  state.  The  examination  is 
given  by  school  authorities  and  graded  by 
school  superintendents  or  teachers  under 
careful  instructions  from  the  central  au- 
thority, to  secure  uniformity  of  grading  as 
nearly  as  Is  possible "  The  1043  test,  sub- 
mitted by  tbe  Attorney  General  of  New  York 
as  representative,  is  reproduced  below: 
Nsw  YosK  State  Regents  LrrsaACT  Test 
(TO  be  filled  in  by  tbe  candidate  in  ink) 

Write  your  name  here  (First  name)  (Mid- 
dle initial)   (Last  name) 

Write  your  address  here. 

Write  the  date  here  (Month)  (Day) 
(Tear) 

Read  this  and  then  write  the  answers 
to  the  questions. 

Read  it  as  many  times  as  you  need  to. 

The  legislative  branch  of  tbe  National  Gov- 
emntent  is  called  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  Congress  makes  the  laws  of  the 
Nation.  Congress  Is  composed  of  two  bouses. 
The  upper  house  Is  called  the  Senate  and 
its  members  are  called  Senators.  There  are 
96  Senators  in  the  upper  house,  two  from 
each  State.  Each  United  States  Senator  is 
elected  for  a  term  of  six  years.  Tbe  lower 
house  of  Congress  is  Icnown  as  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  ntunber  of  Representa- 
tives from  each  state  is  determined  by  tbe 
population  of  that  state.  At  present  there 
are  436  members  of  tbe  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Each  Representative  is  elected  for  a 
term  of  two  years.  Congress  meets  in  ths 
Capitol  at  Washington. 

The  answers  to  the  following  questions  are 
to  be  taken  from  tbe  above  paragraph. 

1  How  many  houses  are  there  In  Congress? 

3  What  does  Congress  do? 

3  What  is  the  lower  bouse  of  Congress 
called? 

4  How  many  members  are  there  In  the  low- 
er house? 

6  How  long  Is  the  term  of  office  of  a  Unit- 
ed States  Senator? 

6  How  many  Senators  are  there  from  each 
state? 

7  For  how  long  a  period  are  members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  elected? 

8  In  what  city  does  Congress  meet? 
"There  Is  no  allegation  of  discriminatory 

enforcement,  and  the  method  of  examina- 
tion, see  n.  3,  supra,  makes  unequal  applica- 
tion virtually  impossible.  McOovney  has 
noted,  op.  cit.  supra,  at  62,  that  "New  York 
is  the  only  stata  In  tbe  Union  that  both  has 
a  reasonable  reading  requirement  and  ad- 
ministers It  in  a  manner  that  secures  uni- 
formity of  application  throughout  the  state 
and  precludes  discrimination,  so  far  as  is 
humanly  possible."  See  Camacho  v.  Rogers, 
199  F.  Supp.  165, 160-160. 

■See  McKlnney's  Consolidated  Laws  of 
New  York  Ann.,  Education  Law  {  4606.  See 
generally  Handbook  of  Adult  Education  in 
the  United  States  456-466  (Knowles  ed. 
1960). 

•The  statute  makes  an  exception  to  Ita 
sixth-grade  nile  so  that  where  state  law  "pro- 
vides that  a  dUferent  level  of  education  is 
presuii4>tiTe  of  literacy,"  the  appUcant  must 
show  that  he  has  completed  "an  equivalent 
level  of  education"  in  the  forelgn-langtwge 
United  Statss  schocfl. 
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"  Section  6  ot  tbe  Fourteenth  Amendmei  it 
states  thst  "Tbe  Congress  shall  have  pow  a 
to  enforce,  by  appropriate  legislation,  tlie 
provisions  of  this  article."  /^^ 

*>  See  generally  Karst,  Legislative  Facte  n 
Constitutional  Litigation,  1960  The  Supreo^e 
Court  Review  75  (Kurland  ed.) ;  Alfange,  Tl^e 
Relevance  of  Legislative  Facts  In  Constitu- 
tional Law,  114  V.  Pa.  L.  Rev.  637  (1966).'. 

*■  There  were  no  committee  hearings  or 
reports  referring  to  this  section,  which  wi « 
Introduced  from  the  floor  during  debate  c  n 
the  full  Voting  Rights  Act.  See  111  Cong.  tU  c. 
10643  (dally  ed..  May  19.  1966) ;  id.,  at  I61<  1 
(July  6,  196S):  id.,  at  16665  (July  9.  1966). 

"  Sse  Thayer,  The  Origin  and  Scope  of  t  le 
American  Doctrine  of  Constitutional  Law,  7 
Harv.  L.  Rev.  129,  164-165  (1893). 

**  A  number  of  other  arguments  have  bo  n 
siiggeated  to  sustain  the  constltutlonall  y 
of  S  4(e).  These  are  referred  to  In  the  Cour  's 
opinion,  ante,  pp.  646-647,  n.  6.  Since  all  pf 
such  arguments  are  rendered  superfluous  py 
the  Court's  decision  and  none  of  them  Is 
considered  by  the  majority,  I  deem  It  v  a- 
necessary  to  deal  with  them  save  to  say  tt  at 
In  my  opinion  none  of  those  contentlc  as 
provides  an  adequate  constitutional  basis  or 
sustaining  the  statute. 


Supreme  Co\irt  of  the  United  States — Ni 
43,  44,  48,  47  Orlgl.— October  Term,  1970 

On  Bills  of  Complaint. 
State  of  Oregon,  Plaintiff,  43  v.  John 
Mitchell,   Attorney   General   of   the   UnK 
States. 

State  of  Texas,  Plaintiff,  44  v.  John 
Mitchell,  Attorney  General  of  the  Unl' 
States. 

United  States,  Plaintiff,  46  v.  State  of  Arl-{ 
zona. 

United  States,  Plaintiff,  47  v.  State  of  Idaho. 
December  21, 1970. 

Mr.  Justice  Black,  announcing  the  Judg- 
ments of  the  Court  In  an  opinion  express- 
ing his  own  view  of  the  cases. 

In  these  suits  the  States  resist  compliance 
with  the  Voting  Rights  Act  Amendments  of 
1970,  Pub.  L.  91-285,  84  Stat.  314,  because 
they  believe  that  the  Act  takes  away  from 
them  powers  reserved  to  the  States  by  tbe 
Constitution  to  control  their  own  elections.' 
By  Its  terms  tbe  Act  does  three  things.  First : 
It  lowers  the  minimum  age  of  voters  in  both, 
state  and  federal  elections  from  21  to  18, 
Second:  Based  upon  a  flndlng  by  Com 
that  literacy  tests  have  been  used  to  dlscr: 
Inate  against  voters  on  account  of  th4lr 
color,  the  Act  enforces  the  Fourteenth  aid 
Fifteenth  Amendments  by  barring  the 
of  such  tests  in  all  elections,  state  and 
tlonal.  Third:  The  Act  forbids  States  pr^l- 
dentlal  and  vice  presidential  electors  becai  ise 
they  have  not  met  state  residency  requl  e 
ments. 

For  the  reasons  set  out  in  Part  I  of 
opinion,  I  believe  Congress  can  fix  the 
of  voters  in  national  elections,  such  as 
gresslonal,  senatorial,  Vice-Presidential 
Presidential  elections,  but  cannot  set  tlte 
voting  age  in  state  and  local  elections.  r%T 
reasons  expressed  In  separate  opinions 
Brothers  Douglas,  Brknnan,  WnrrE, 
Masshau.  Join  me  in  concluding  that  Con 
gress  can  enfranchise  18-year-old  citizens  in 
national  elections,  but  dissent  from  the  Judg 
ment  that  Congress  cannot  extend  the  fran 
chlse  to  18-year-old  citizens  in  state  and 
local  elections.  For  reasons  expressed  in  sepa- 
rate opinions,  my  Brothers  The  Caixr  Jus- 
•ncx,  Habian,  Stewast,  and  Blackxun  Join 
me  In  concluding  that  Congress  cannot  in-^ 
terfere  with  the  age  for  voters  set  by  th( 
States  for  state  and  local  elections.  They, 
however,  dissent  from  the  Judgment  that 
Congress  can  control  voter  quallflcations  in 
federal  elections.  In  siunmary,  it  is  the  Judg 
ment  of  the  Court  that  the  18-year-old  vot 
provisions  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  Amen< 
ments  of  1970  are  constitutional  and  enfo: 
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able  insofar  as  they  pertain  to  federal  elec- 
tions and  unconstitutional  and  unenforoe- 
able  insofar  as  they  pertain  to  atate  and 
local  elections. 

For  tbe  reasons  set  out  in  Part  H  of  this 
opinion,  I  believe  that  Congress,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  its  power  to  enforce  the  Fourteenth 
and  Fifteenth  Amendments,  can  prohibit  the 
use  of  literacy  tests  or  other  devices  used  to 
discriminate  against  voters  on  account  of 
their  race  In  both  state  and  federal  elections. 
For  reasons  expressed  in  separate  opinions, 
all  of  my  Brethren  Join  me  in  this  Judg- 
ment. Therefore  the  literacy  test  provisions 
of  the  Act  are  upheld. 

For  the  reasons  set  out  In  Part  in  of  this 
opinion,  I  believe  Congress  can  set  residency 
requirements  and  provide  for  absentee  bal- 
loting in  elections  for  presidential  and  vice 
presidential  electors.  For  reasons  expressed 
in  separate  opinions,  my  Brothers  The  Chus- 
Justice,  Douglas.  Bsxnnan,  Stewast,  WnrrE, 
Maxshall,  and  Blackmun  concur  in  this 
Judgment.  My  Brother  Haklan,  for  the  rea- 
sons stated  In  his  separate  opinion,  considers 
that  the  residency  provisions  of  the  statute 
are  unconstitutional.  Therefore  the  residency 
and  absentee  balloting  provisions  of  the  Act 
are  upheld. 

z 
The  Framers  of  our  Constitution  pro- 
vided in  Art.  I,  { 2,  that  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  should  be  elected 
by  the  people  and  that  the  voters  for  Rep- 
resentatives should  have  "the  Quallflcations 
requisite  for  Electors  of  the  most  numerous 
Branch  of  the  State  Legislatiire."  Senators 
were  originally  to  be  elected  by  the  state 
legislatures,  but  under  the  Seventeenth 
Amendment  Senators  are  also  elected  by 
the  people,  and  voters  for  Senators  have  the 
same  quallflcations  as  voters  for  Representa- 
tives. In  the  very  beginning  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  States  for  setting  the  qualifica- 
tions of  voters  in  congressional  elections  was 
made  subject  to  the  power  of  Congress  to 
make  or  alter  such  regulations  if  it  deemed 
advisable.  •  This  was  done  in  Art.  I,  I  4,  of 
the  Constitution  which  provides: 

"The  Times,  Places  and  Manner  of  hold- 
ing Elections  for  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives, shall  be  prescribed  In  each  state  by 
the  leglslatxire  thereof;  b«t  the  Congress  may 
at  any  time  by  Lata  make  or  alter  such  Reg- 
ulations, except  as  to  the  Place  of  Chuslng 
Senators."  (Emphasis  supplied.) 

Moreover,  the  power  of  Congress  to  make 
election  regulations  in  national  elections 
is  augmented  by  the  Necessary  and  Proper 
Clause.  See  McCulloch  v.  Maryland,  4  Wheat. 
316  (1819).  In  United  States  v.  Classic,  313 
U.S.  299  (1941),  where  the  Court  upheld 
congressional  power  to  regulate  party  pri- 
maries, Mr.  Justice  Stone  speaking  for  the 
Court  construed  the  interrelation  of  these 
clauses  of  the  Constitution,  stating: 

"While,  in  a  loose  sense,  the  right  to  vote 
for  representatives  in  Congress  is  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  a  right  derived  from  the 
states.  ...  this  statement  is  true  only  In 
the  sense  that  the  states  are  authorized 
by  the  Constitution,  to  legislate  on  tbe  sub- 
ject as  provided  by  {  2  of  Art.  I.  to  the  extent 
that  Congress  has  not  restricted  state  action 
by  the  exercise  of  its  powers  to  regulate  elec- 
tions under  f  4  and  its  more  general  power 
under  Article  I,  {  8,  clause  18  of  the  Con- 
stitution 'to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be 
necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execu- 
tion the  foregoing  powers.'  "  313  U.S.,  at  315. 
See  also  Kx  parte  Siebold,  100  U.8.  871 
(1879):  Sx  parte  Yarbrough.  110  U.8.  681 
(1884):  Svoafford  v.  Templeton.  180  U-8.  487 
(190»);  Wtiey  y.  Sinkler.  179  U.S.  58  (1900). 
The  breadth  of  power  granted  to  Congress 
to  n^ike  or  alter  election  regulations  in  na- 
tional elections,  including  the  quallflcations 
of  voters,  is  denu>nstrated  by  the  fact  that 
the  Framers  of  tbe  Constitution  and  the 
state  legislatures  which  ratified  it  Intended 
to  grant  to  Congress  the  power  to  lay  out  or 
alter  the  boundaries  of  the  congressional  dis- 


tricts. In  the  ratifying  conventions  speakers 
"argued  that  the  power  given  Congress  in 
Art.  1,  { 4,  was  meant  to  be  used  to  vindi- 
cate the  people's  right  to  equality  of  rep- 
resentation in  the  House,"  Wesberry  v 
Sanders.  376  UJS.  1,  16  (1964).  and  that 
Congress  would  "most  probably  ...  lay  the 
state  off  Into  districts."  And  in  CtOgrove  v 
Green.  328  VS.  549  (1946),  no  Justice  of 
this  Court  doubted  Congress'  power  to  re- 
arrange tbe  congressional  dUtricta  accord- 
ing to  population;  the  fight  in  that  case 
revolved  about  tbe  Judicial  power  to  compel 
redistricting. 

Surely  no  voter  qualification  was  more 
important  to  the  Framers  than  the  geo- 
graphical qualification  embodied  in  the  con- 
cept of  congressional  districts.  The  Framers 
expected  Congress  to  use  this  power  to  eradi- 
cate "rotten  boroughs,"  •  and  Congress  has 
In  fact  used  its  power  to  prevent  States  from 
electing  all  Congressmen  at  large.*  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  power  to  alter  congres- 
sional district  lines  is  vastly  more  significant 
in  its  effect  than  the  power  to  permit  18- 
year-old  citizens  to  go  to  the  polls  and  vote 
in  all  federal  elections. 

Any  doubt  about  the  powers  of  Congress 
to  regulate  congressional  elections,  including 
the  age  and  other  qualifications  of  the  voters 
should  be  dispelled  by  the  opinion  of  this 
Court  in  Smiley  v.  Holm,  285  U.S.  365  (1932). 
There,  Chief  Justice  Hughes  writing  for  a 
unanimous  Court  discussed  the  scope  of  con- 
gressional power  under  {  4  at  some  length. 
He  said: 

"The  subject  matter  is  the  times,  places 
and  manner*  of  holding  elections  for  Senators 
and  Representatives."  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  these  comprehensive  words  embrace 
authority  to  provide  a  cranplete  code  for 
congressional  elections,  not  only  as  to  times 
and  places,  but  in  relation  to  notices,  regis- 
tration, supervision  of  voting,  protection  of 
voters,  prevention  of  fraud  and  corrupt  prac- 
tices, counting  of  votes,  duties  of  inspectors 
and  canvassers,  and  making  and  publication 
of  election  returns;  In  short,  to  enact  the 
numerous  requirements  as  to  procedure  and 
safeguards  which  experience  shows  are  neces- 
sary in  order  to  enforce  the  fundamental 

right  Involved 

"This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  second 
clause  of  Article  I,  section  4,  which  provides 
that  'the  Congress  may  at  any  time  by  law 
make  or  alter  such  regulations,'  with  the 
single  exception  stated.  The  phrase  'such 
regiilations'  plainly  refers  to  regulations  of 
the  same  general  character  that  the  legis- 
lature of  the  State  is  authorized  to  pre- 
scribe with  respect  to  congressional  elections. 
In  exercising  this  power,  the  Congress  may 
supplement  these  state  regulations  or  may 
substitute  its  own.  ...  It  'has  a  general 
supervisory  power  over  the  whole  subject.' " 
Id.,  at  366-367. 

In  short,  the  Constitution  allotted  to  the 
States  the  power  to  make  laws  regarding  na- 
tional elections,  but  provided  that  if  Con- 
gress became  dissatisfled  with  the  state  laws. 
Congress  could  alter  them.*  A  newly  created 
national  government  could  hardly  have  been 
expected  to  survive  without  the  ultimate 
power  to  rule  itself  and  to  flll  its  offices  under 
its  own  laws.  The  Voting  Rights  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1970  now  before  this  Court  evidence 
dissatisfaction  of  Congress  with  the  voting 
age  set  by  many  of  the  States  for  national 
elections.  I  would  hold,  as  have  a  long  line  of 
decisions  in  this  Court,  that  Congress  has 
ultimate  supervisory  power  over  congres- 
sional elections.*  Similarly,  It  Is  the  preroga- 
tive of  Congress  to  oversee  the  conduct  of 
presidential  and  vice  presidential  elections 
and  to  set  the  qualifications  for  voters  for 
electors  for  those  oflloes.  It  cannot  be  seri- 
ously contended  that  Congress  has  less  power 
over  the  conduct  of  presidential  elections 
than  It  has  over  congressional  eleotions.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Constitution  was 
also  Intended  to  preserve  to  tha  StatM  the 
power  that  even  the  Colonies  bad  to  eatab- 
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lt»h  ana  i^f  «"«*"*  their  own  aeparat*  and 
Independent  goranuiMnta,  except  Inaofar  at 
the  Constltatlon  ItaeU  mmmanrta  otbarwlaa. 
My  Biotber  w^«t.Ai»  has  perauaalTely  demon- 
■trated  that  tha  Framers  of  tba  Oomstltutloa 
Intended  the  States  to  keep  for  them- 
selves, as  provided  In  tbe  Tenth  Amend- 
ment,' the  power  to  regulate  elections.  My 
major  dleagreement  with  my  Brother  Hsa- 
UM  is  that,  while  I  agree  as  to  the  States' 
power  to  regulate  tbe  elections  of  their  own 
officials,  I  believe,  contrary  to  his  view,  that 
Congress  has  the  final  authority  over  federal 
elections.  No  function  Is  more  essential  to 
the  separate  and  Independent  existence  of 
the  States  and  their  governments  than  the 
power  to  determine  within  the  limits  of  the 
Constitution  the  quallflcations  of  their  own 
voters  for  sUte.  county,  and  municipal  of- 
fices and  the  nature  of  their  own  machinery 
for  filUng  local  public  ofllces.  Pope  v.  WU- 
liamt.  193  U-8.  621  (1904);  Minor  v.  Hap- 
periett.  21  Wall.  162  (1874).  Mraeover.  Art.  I, 
{ 2,*  Is  a  clear  Indication  that  the  Framers  In- 
tended the  States  to  determine  the  qualifica- 
tions of  their  own  voters  for  state  oflloes. 
because  those  qualifications  were  adopted  for 
federal  offices  tmless  Congress  directs  other- 
wise vmder  Art.  I,  I  4.  It  Is  a  plain  fact  of 
history  that  the  Framers  never  Imagined  that 
the  national  Congress  would  set  the  q\iallfi- 
cations  for  voters  in  every  election  from 
President  to  local  constable  or  village  alder- 
man. It  la  obvious  that  the  whole  Constitu- 
tion reserves  to  the  States  the  power  to  set 
voter  qualifications  in  state  and  local  elec- 
tions, except  to  the  limited  extent  that  the 
people  through  constitutional  amendments 
liave  specifically  narrowed  the  powers  of  the 
States.  Amendments  Fourteen.  Fifteen,  Nine- 
teen, and  Twenty-Four,  each  of  which  has 
assun\ed  that  the  States  had  general  super- 
visory power  over  state  elections,  are  ex- 
amples of  express  limitations  on  the  power 
of  the  States  to  govern  themselves.  And  the 
Equal  Protection  Clause  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  was  never  Intended  to  destroy 
the  States'  power  to  govern  themselves,  mak- 
ing the  Nineteenth  and  Twenty  Fourth 
Amendments  superfiuous.  My  Brother 
Brknnan's  opinion,  if  carried  to  Its  logical 
oonclxislon,  would,  under  the  guise  of  In- 
suring equal  protection,  blot  out  all  state 
power,  leaving  the  60  States  little  more  than 
Impotent  figureheads.  In  Interpreting  what 
the  Foiuteenth  Amendment  means,  the 
Equal  Protection  Clause  should  not  be 
stretched  to  nullify  the  States'  powers  over 
elections  which  they  bad  before  the  Consti- 
tution was  adopted  and  which  they  have  re- 
tained throughout  our  history. 

Of  course,  the  original  design  of  the 
Founding  Fathers  was  altered  by  tbe  Civil 
War  Amendments  and  various  other  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution.  The  Thirteenth, 
FOvirteenth.  Fifteenth,  and  Nmeteenth 
Amendments  have  expressly  authorized  Con- 
gress to  "enforce"  tbe  limited  prohibitions 
of  those  amendments  by  "appropriate  leg- 
islation." The  Solicitor  General  contends 
in  these  cases  that  Congress  can  set  the 
age  qualifications  for  voters  in  state  elec- 
tions imder  its  power  to  enforce  the 
Equal  Protection  Clause  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment. 

Above  all  else,  the  Framers  of  the  Civil 
War  Amendments  intended  to  deny  to  the 
States  the  power  to  discriminate  against 
persons  on  account  of  their  race.  Loving  v. 
Virginia,  888  U-8.  1  (1907);  GomiaUm  v. 
tightfoot.  864  X!B.  339  (1960);  Broion  v. 
Board  Of  Education,  347  VS.  483  (1964); 
Slaughter  House  Cases.  16  WaU.  36,  71-72 
(1872).  WhUe  this  Court  has  recognized  In 
some  Instances  that  the  Equal  Protection 
Clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  pro- 
tects against  discriminations  other  than 
those  on  account  of  race,"  See  Jteynolds  v. 
Sims.  377  UJ3.  533  (1964);  Hadley  v.  Junior 
OoUege  DUtrict.  397  VS.  60  (1970);  see  also 
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Kotch  ▼.  Board  of  River  Port  Pilots.  380  UJS. 
653  (1947).  and  cases  cited  therein,  it  can- 
not be  successfully  argued  that  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  was  Intended  to  strip  the 
States  of  their  power,  carefully  preserved  in 
the  original  Constitution,  to  govern  them- 
selves. The  Fourteenth  Amendment  was 
surely  not  Intended  to  make  every  discrimi- 
nation between  groups  of  people  a  consti- 
tutional denial  of  equal  protection.  Nor  was 
tbe  Enforcement  Clause  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  intended  to  permit  Congress  to 
prohibit  every  discrimination  between  groups 
of  pec^le.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Civil  War 
Amendments  were  unquestionably  designed 
to  condemn  and  forbid  every  dlBtlnctl<»i, 
however  trlfiing,  on  account  of  race. 

To  fulfill  their  goal  of  ending  racial  dU- 
crlmlnatlon  and  to  prevent  direct  or  indirect 
state  legislative  encroachment  on  the  rights 
guaranteed  by  the  amendntents,  the  Framers 
gave  Congress  power  to  enforce  each  of  the 
Civil  War  Amendments.  These  enforcement 
powers  are  broad.  In  Jones  v.  Alfred  H.  Mayer 
Co.,  392  UjS.  409.  439  (1968),  the  Court  held 
that  12  of  the  Thirteenth  Amendment 
"clothed  'Congress  with  the  power  to  pass 
all  laws  necessary  and  proper  for  abolishing 
all  badges  and  incidents  of  slavery  in  the 
United  States.' "  In  construing  (  5  of  the 
Foxirteenth  Amendment,  the  Court  has 
stated: 

"It  is  noit  said  the  judicial  power  of  the 
general  government  shall  extend  to  enforcing 
the  prohibitions  and  to  protecting  the  rights 
and  immunities  g;uaranteed.  It  is  not  said 
that  branch  of  government  shall  be  author- 
ized to  declare  void  any  action  of  a  State 
in  vlcdatlon  of  the  prohibitions.  It  is  the 
power  of  Congress  which  has  been  enlarged." 
Ex  parte  VirgirUa,  100  U.  S.  339,  346  (1879). 
(Emphasis  added.) 

And  in  South  Carolina  v.  Katzenbitch,  383 
U.  S.  301  (1966)  (Ma.  Justice  Black  dissent- 
ing on  other  grounds),  the  Court  uphdd 
the  literacy  test  ban  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1966  imder  Congress'  Fifteenth 
Amendment  enforcement  power. 

As  broad  as  the  congressional  enforcement 
power  is,  it  is  not  unlimited.  Specifically, 
there  are  at  least  three  limitations  upon 
Ooogress'  power  to  enforce  the  guarantees  of 
the  Civil  War  Amendments.  First,  Congress 
may  not  by  legislation  repeal  other  provisions 
of  the  Constitution.  Second,  the  power 
granted  to  Congress  was  not  intended  to  strip 
the  States  of  their  power  to  govern  them- 
selves or  to  convert  our  national  government 
of  enumerated  powers  Into  a  central  govern- 
ment of  unrestrained  authority  over  every 
inch  of  the  whole  Nation.  Third,  Congress 
may  only  "enforce"  the  provisions  of  the 
amendments  and  may  do  so  only  by  "ap- 
propriate legislation."  Congress  has  no  power 
under  the  enforcmnent  sections  to  undercut 
the  Amendments'  guarantees  of  personal 
equality  and  freedom  from  discrimination 
see  Katzenbach  v.  Morgan.  384  U.  S.  641,  661 
n.  10  (1966),  or  to  undermine  those  protec- 
tions of  the  Bill  of  Rights  which  we  have 
held  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  made  ap- 
plicable to  the  States." 

Of  ooiuse,  we  have  upheld  congressional 
legislation  under  tbe  Enforcement  Clauses 
in  some  cases  where  Congress  has  interfered 
with  state  regulation  of  the  local  electoral 
process.  In  Katzenbach  v.  Morgan,  supra,  the 
Court  upheld  a  statute  which  outlawed  New 
York's  reqxilrement  of  literacy  in  English  as 
a  prerequisite  for  voting  as  this  requirement 
was  i4>plled  to  Puerto  Ricans  with  certain 
educational  qualifications.  The  New  York 
statute  overridden  by  Congress  applied  to  all 
elections.  And  in  South  Carolina  v.  Katzen- 
bach. supra  (Mr.  Jttstick  Black  dissenting 
on  other  grounds),  the  Court  upheld  the  lit- 
eracy test  ban  of  the  Voting  Rights  Aot  of 
1965.  That  Act  proscribed  the  use  of  the  lit- 
eracy test  In  all  elections  in  certain  areas. 
But  division  of  power  between  st«te  and  na- 
tional governments,  like  every  provision  of 
the  Constitution,  was  expressly  qtiallfled  by 


the  Civil  War  Amendments'  ban  on  racial 
discrimination.  Where  Congress  attempts  to 
remedy  racial  discrimination  under  its  en- 
forcement powers,  its  authority  is  enhanced 
by  the  avowed  intention  of  the  Framms  of 
the  Thirteenth,  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth 
Amendments.  Ct.  Harper  v.  Virginia  Board 
of  Elections.  383,  U.  S.  663,  670  (1966)  (dis- 
senting opinion  of  Ma.  Justice  Black). 

In  enacting  the  18-year-old  vote  provi- 
sions of  the  Act  now  before  the  Court,  Con- 
gress made  no  legislative  findings  that  21- 
year-old  vote  requirements  were  used  by  the 
States  to  disenfranchise  voters  on  account  of 
race.  I  seriously  doubt  that  such  a  finding. 
If  made,  could  be  supported  by  substantial 
evidence.  Since  Congress  has  attempted  to 
Invade  an  area  preserved  to  the  States  by 
the  Constitution  without  a  foundation  for 
enforcing  the  Civil  War  Amendments'  ban 
on  racial  dlscrimintalon,  I  would  bold  that 
Congress  has  exceeded  its  powers  in  attempt- 
ing to  lower  the  voting  age  in  state  and  local 
elections.  On  the  other  hand,  where  Con- 
gress legislates  in  a  domain  not  exclusively 
reserved  by  tbe  Constitution  to  the  States, 
its  enforcement  power  need  not  be  tied  so 
closely  to  the  goal  of  eliminating  discrimina- 
tion on  account  of  race. 

To  invalidate  part  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  Amendments  of  1970,  however,  does  not 
mean  that  the  entire  Act  must  fall  or  that 
the  constitutional  part  of  the  18-year-old 
vote  provision  cannot  be  given  effect.  In 
passing  the  Voting  Rights  Act  Amendments 
of  1970,  Congress  recognized  that  the  limits 
of  its  power  under  the  Enforcement  Clauses 
were  largely  undetermined,  and  therefore  in- 
cluded a  broad  severability  provision: 

"If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the  ap- 
plication of  any  provision  thereof  to  any  per- 
son or  circtimstance  is  Judicially  determined 
to  be  invalid,  the  remainder  of  this  Act  or 
the  application  of  such  provision  to  other 
persons  or  clrciunstances  shall  not  be  af- 
fected by  such  determination." 

In  this  case,  it  is  the  Judgment  of  the 
Court  that  Title  m,  lowering  the  voting 
age  to  18,  Is  invalid  as  applied  to  voters  in 
state  and  local  elections.  It  is  also  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Court  that  Title  in  is  valid 
with  respect  to  national  elections.  We  would 
fall  to  follow  the  express  will  of  Congress 
in  interpreting  its  own  statute  if  we  refuse 
to  sever  these  two  distinct  aspects  of  Title 
m.  Moreover,  it  is  a  longstanding  canon  of 
statutory  construction  that  legislative  en- 
actments are  to  be  enforced  to  the  extent 
that  they  are  not  Inconsistent  vrlth  the 
Constitution,  particularly  where  the  valid 
portion  of  the  statute  does  not  depend  upon 
tbe  invalid  part.  See.  e.g.,  Watson  v.  Buck, 
313  U.S.  387  (1941);  Marsh  v.  Buck, 
313  U.S.  406  (1941).  Here,  of  course,  the 
enforcement  of  the  18-year-old  vote  In  na- 
tiotLal  elections  is  in  no  way  dependent  upon 
its  enforcement  in  state  and  local  elections. 

n 

In  Title  I  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  Amend- 
ments o'  1970  Congress  extended  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965 
which  ban  the  use  of  literacy  tests  in  cer- 
tain States  upon  tbe  finding  of  certain  condi- 
tions by  tbe  United  States  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. The  Court  upheld  the  provisions  of  the 
1966  Act  over  my  partial  dissent  In  South 
Carolina  v.  Katzenbach.  supra,  and  Gaston 
County  V.  United  States.  395  U.  S.  286  (1969) 
The  constitutionality  of  Title  I  is  not  raised 
by  any  of  the  parties  to  these  suits." 

In  titiP  n  of  the  Amendments  Congress 
prohibited  the  use  of  any  test  or  device  re- 
sembling a  literacy  test  In  any  national. 
state,  or  local  election  in  any  area  of  the 
United  States  where  such  test  Is  not  already 
proscribed  by  tbe  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 
The  Stat?  of  Arizona  maintains  that  Title  n 
cannot  be  enforced  to  the  extent  that  it  Is 
inconsistent  with  Arizona's  literacy  test  re- 
quirement. Ariz.  Rev.  Stat.  Ann.  ||  16-101. 
A.4.  lfr-lOlJi.6  (1966).  I  would  hold  that  the 
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Utamcy  test  Iwn  of  Um  1070  AnMndmeo  ts  Is 
oonatltutloma  undar  the  Xoforoemant  Ol  mm 
at  the  Flfte«ntli  AmandiiMiit  and  thi  t  It 
■upenedM  Artaoul  oonflletlng  statatM 
under  the  Supremkcy  Clftuae  of  the  Fn  lenl 
OonsUtutlon. 

In  enacting  the  literacy  te*t  ban  of  ntle 
n  Congreas  had  before  It  a  long  hlstoy  of 
the  dlacrlmlnatory  uae  of  literacy  teaia  to 
dlsfranohlae  voters  on  account  of  their  race. 
Congreas  could  have  found  that  as  late  i  s  the 
summer  of  19M.  the  pereentage  reglsu  stlon 
of  nonwhlte  voters  In  seven  Southern  ( tates 
was  sulMtanUally  below  the  percentage  o  t  reg- 
istration of  white  voters."  Moreover,  Con- 
gress had  before  It  striking  evidence  to  ihow 
that  the  provisions  of  the  1B65  Act  hi  id  In 
the  span  of  four  years  had  a  remarkabl )  Im- 
pact on  minority  group  voter  registration." 
Congress  also  had  evidence  to  show  that  roter 
registration  In  areas  with  large  Spa  ilsh- 
Amerlcan  populations  was  oonslstentl:  be- 
low the  state  and  national  averages.  Ir  Ari- 
zona, for  example,  only  two  counties  out 
of  eight  with  Spanish  surname  popula  Ions 
In  excess  of  16%  showed  a  voter  regl  tra- 
tlon  equal  to  the  statewide  average."  Ari- 
zona also  has  a  serious  problem  of  de&(  lent 
voter  registration  among  Indians.  Ooni  res- 
slonal  concern  over  the  use  of  literacy  tei  it  to 
disfranchise  Puerto  Blcans  In  New  Vork 
State  Is  already  a  matter  of  record  In  this 
Court.  Katzenbacli  v.  Morgan,  rupra.  hnd 
as  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  Congress  bad 
before  it  stetlstlcs  which  demonstrate  hat 
voter  registration  and  voter  participation 
are  consistently  greater  In  States  wltl  out 
literacy  teste." 

Congress  also  had  before  it  this  coun  ry's 
history  of  dlscrlmlnary  educational  oppor- 
tunities In  both  North  and  the  South.  The 
children  who  were  denied  an  equivalent  edu- 
cation by  the  "sepctfate  but  equal"  rule  of 
Ples.ty  V.  Ferguson,  163  U.S.  637  (189S).  (Over- 
ruled In  Brovm  v.  Board  of  Education!  341 
U.S.  483  (1954),  are  now  old  enough  to  vote. 
There  Is  substantial,  if  not  overwhelming. 
evidence  from  which  Congress  could /have 
concluded  that  It  U  a  denial  of  yfequal 
protection  to  conditions  the  political  par- 
ticipation of  children  educated  In  ■!  klual 
school  system  upon  their  educational 
achievement.  Moreover,  the  history  of  this 
legislation  suggeste  that  concern  with  educa- 
tional Inequality  was  perhaps  uppermost  In 
the  minds  of  the  congressmen  who  spon  wred 
the  Act.  The  bearings  are  filled  with  lefer- 
ences  to  educational  Inequality.  Paced  with 
this  and  other  evidence  that  literacy  teste 
reduce  voter  participation  In  a  dlscrliUna- 
tory  manner  not  only  in  the  South  but 
throughout  the  Nation.  Congress  was  sup- 
ported by  substantial  evtdsnce  in  concU  idlng 
that  a  nationwide  ban  on  literacy  test;  was 
appropriate  to  enforce  the  Civil  War  An  end- 
mente. 

Finally,  there  Is  yet  another  reasoi  i  for 
upholding  the  literacy  test  provisions  o  this 
Act.  In  imposing  a  nationwide  ban  on  lit  sracy 
teste.  Congress  has  recognized  a  national 
problem  for  what  It  is — a  serious  national 
dilemma  that  touches  every  corner  oi  our 
Land.  In  this  legislation  Congress  has  r  wog- 
nized  that  discrimination  on  acco\int  of  color 
and  racial  origin  is  not  confined  to  the  8  mth, 
but  exlste  in  various  parte  of  the  ooi  ntry. 
Congress  has  decided  that  the  way  to  lolve 
the  problems  of  racial  discrimination  Is  to 
deal  with  nationwide  discrimination  with 
nationwide  legislation.  Oompre  South  (  aro- 
Una  V.  Katzenhaeh,  supra,  and  Ch  ston 
County  V.  United  States,  tupra. 

m 

In  Title  n  of  the  Voting  Rtghte  Act 
Amendmente  Congress  also  provided  thi  t  In 
presidential  and  vice  presidential  elect  ons. 
no  voter  could  be  denied  his  right  to  cast 
a  ballot  because  he  had  not  lived  In  the 
Jiuisdlctlon  long  enough  to  meet  Ite  resi- 
dency requlremente.  Furthermore,  Oonjrees 
provided  uniform  national  rules  for  ab8<  ntee 


voting  In  presidential  and  vice  presidential 
elections.  In  enacting  these  regulations  for 
national  elections  Congreas  was  attempting 
to  Insure  a  fully  effective  voice  to  all  cltlaens 
in  national  elections.  What  I  said  In  Part  I 
of  this  opinion  i4>plles  with  equal  force 
here.  Acting  under  Ite  broad  authority  to 
create  and  malnteln  a  national  government. 
Congress  unquestionably  has  power  undar 
the  Constitution  to  regulate  federal  elections. 
The  Framers  of  our  Constitution  were  vitally 
concerned  with  setting  up  a  national  govern- 
ment that  could  survive.  Essential  to  the 
survival  and  to  the  growth  of  our  national 
government  Is  ite  power  to  fill  ite  elective 
offices  and  to  insure  that  the  officials  who 
fill  those  offices  are  as  responsive  as  possible 
to  the  will  of  the  people  whom  they  repre- 
sent. 

Our  Judgment  today  gives  the  Federal 
Government  the  powers  the  Framers  con- 
ferred upon  It,  that  la,  the  final  control  of 
the  elections  of  ite  own  officers.  Our  Judg- 
ment also  saves  for  the  Stetes  the  power  to 
control  stete  and  local  elections  which  the 
Constitution  originally  reserved  to  them  and 
which  no  subsequent  amendment  has  taken 
from  them."  The  generalitlea  of  the  Equal 
Protection  Clause  of  the  Fourteenth  A  mend  - 
ment  were  not  designed  or  adopted  to  render 
the  Stetes  impotent  to  set  voter  qualifica- 
tions In  elections  for  their  own  local  officials 
and  agente  in  the  absence  of  some  specific 
constitutional  llmltetlons. 

VOOTMOnS 

>  In  Nos.  43  and  44  Oregon  and  Texas  re- 
spectively invoke  the  original  Jurisdiction 
of  this  Court  to  sue  the  United  States  At- 
torney General  seelring  an  injunction  against 
the  enforcement  of  Title  HI  (18-year-old 
vote)  of  the  Act.  In  No.  4«  the  United  States 
Invcdces  our  original  Jurisdiction  seeking  to 
enjoin  Arisona  from  enforcing  ite  laws  to 
the  extent  that  they  conflict  with  the  Act, 
and  directing  the  officials  of  Arlaona  to  com- 
ply with  the  provisions  of  Title  n  (nation- 
wide literacy  test  ban)  and  Title  m  (18-year- 
old  vote)  of  the  Act.  In  No.  47  the  United 
Stetes  invokes  our  original  Jurisdiction  seek- 
ing to  enjoin  Idaho  from  enforcing  Ite  laws 
to  the  extent  that  they  conflict  with  Title 
n  (abolition  of  residency  reqxilremante  In 
presidential  and  vice  presidential  elections) 
and  Title  m  (18-year-old  vote)  of  the  Act. 
No  question  has  been  raised  oonoemlng  the 
standing  of  the  parties  or  the  Jurisdiction  of 
this  Court. 

*  Article  I.  I  4  was  a  compromise  between 
those  delegatee  to  the  OonaUtutlonal  Con- 
vention who  wanted  the  States  to  have  final 
authority  over  the  election  of  all  stete  and 
federal  officers  and  those  who  wanted  Con- 
gress to  make  laws  governing  national  elec- 
tions, 3  Story,  Commentaries  on  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  Stetes  a8fr-a»a  (1st  ed. 
1883).  The  contemporary  Interpretetlon  of 
this  compromise  reveals  that  those  who  fa- 
vored national  authority  over  nattooal  elec- 
tions prevaUed.  Six  Stetes  Included  In  their 
resolutions  of  ratification  the  recommenda- 
tion that  a  constitutional  amendment  be 
adopted  to  curtell  the  power  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  regulate  national  Mecttons. 
Such  an  amendment  was  never  adopted. 

A  majority  of  the  delegates  to  the  Massa- 
ehuaatts  ratUylng  convention  must  have 
assumed  that  Art.  I,  i  4  gave  very  broad 
powers  to  Congress.  Otherwise  that  conven- 
tion would  not  have  reconunended  an 
amendment  providing: 

"That  Congress  do  not  exercise  the  powors 
vested  In  them  by  the  4th  section  of  the 
lat  Article,  but  In  oases  where  a  stete  ahall 
neglect  or  refuse  to  make  the  regulations 
therein  mentioned,  or  shall  make  r^ulatlons 
subversive  of  the  rlghte  of  the  people  to  a 
free  and  equal  representation  in  Congress, 
agreeably  to  the  Constitution."  a  Bitot's 
Debates  on  the  Federal  Oonatltatlati  177 
(1876). 

1%*  ipeeeli  oC  Mr.  Oabo«.  one  delefate  to 


the  Mswsrtiiiistti  convention,  who  argued 
that  Art.  I.  I  4.  was  "to  be  as  highly  prlaad 
as  any  in  the  Constitution,*'  svprsssed  a  view 
of  the  breadth  of  that  aaetton  whhdi  must 
have  been  shared  by  moat  of  his  ooUeaguas. 

"|I]f  tba  State  LaglsUtoraa  are  suSand 
to  regulate  ooocluslvely  the  elaetlon  of  the 
democratic  branch,  they  may  .  .  .  finally  an- 
nihilate, that  control  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment which  the  people  ou^t  always 
have  .  .  .  id.,  at  26. 

And  Cabot  wa  supi>orted  by  Mr.  Barsoos. 
who  added: 

".  .  .  They  might  make  an  unequal  and 
partial  division  of  the  stetes  Into  districts 
for  election  of  rapreeentettvea,  or  they  might 
even  disqualify  one  third  of  the  electors. 
Without  theae  powers  in  Congress,  the  people 
can  have  no  remedy:  but  the  fourth  section 
provides  a  remedy,  a  oontroUlog  power  In  a 
legislature  composed  of  senators  and  repre- 
sentetlves  «f  twelve  stetes.  without  the  in- 
fluence of  our  commotions  and  factions,  who 
will  hear  Impartially,  and  preserve  and  re- 
store to  the  people  their  equal  and  sacred 
rlghte  of  election."  Id.,  at  37. 

•  See  Wesberry  v.  Sanden,  376  VS.  1,  14-16 
(1864). 

*See.  e.g..  Act  of  Axigust  8.  1811,  c.  6,  S7 
Stet.  13. 

•  My  Brother  Stxwast  hss  cited  the  debates 
of  the  Constitutional  Convantlon  to  show 
that  Oliver  Ellsworth.  George  Maaon,  Mad- 
ison, and  Franklin  sui'ressfiiUy  oppoaed 
granting  Congreas  the  power  to  regulate  fed- 
eral elections.  Including  the  quallflcatlons 
of  voters,  in  the  original  Conatitution.  I  read 
the  history  of  our  Constitution  differently. 
Mr.  Madison,  for  example,  explained  Art  I, 
14.  to  the  Virginia  ratifying  convention 
follows: 

"[I]t  was  thought  that  the  reguUtion  of 
the  time,  place  and  manner,  of  electing  Rep- 
resenteUves,  should  be  uniform  throughout 
the  continent.  Some  Stetes  might  regulate 
the  electtons  on  ths  prlnelplea  of  equality, 
and  others  might  regulate  them  otherwise. 

This  diversity  wotdd  be  obviously  unjust 

Should  the  people  of  any  Stete  by  any  means 
be  deprived  of  the  right  of  suffrage.  It  was 
Judged  proper  that  It  shoxdd  be  ramedlad  by 
the  general  government."  3  Bitot's  Debates 
on  the  Federal  Constitution  867  (1876). 

And  Mr.  Mason,  who  was  supposedly  sue- 
ceaaf  ul  In  opposing  a  broad  grant  of  power  to 
Congress  to  regtdate  federal  elections,  still 
found  it  necessary  to  support  an  unsuccess- 
ful Virginia  proposal  to  curb  the  power  of 
Congress  under  Art.  I,  i  4.  /d.,  at  403. 

•See.  e.g..  Ex  parte  SielMld.  100  VJB.  871 
(1879);  Ex  parte  Yarbrough,  110  VS.  661 
(1884);  United  StateM  v.  Moaley,  338  U.S.  883 
(1916):  United  States  v.  Olataie.  318  V3. 
(1941). 

^Wlth  reference  to  the  selection  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President.  Art.  n.  f  1 
provides:  "Each  Stete  shall  appoint,  in  sudi 
Manner  as  the  Legislature  thereof  may  di- 
rect, a  Nimiber  of  Bectors,  equal  to  the  whole 
Number  of  Senators  and  Representetives  to 
which  the  Stete  may  be  entiUed  In  the  Con- 
gress. .  .  ."  But  this  Court  in  Burrought  v. 
United  States,  390  UJ9.  634  (1984),  upheld 
the  power  of  Congress  to  reigulate  certain 
tmpeets  of  elections  for  presidential  and  vloe- 
presldentlal  electors,  spedflcally  rejecting  a 
construction  of  Art.  n.  1 1.  that  would  have 
curteUed  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate 
such  elections.  Finally,  and  moat  Important, 
Inherent  in  the  very  concept  of  a  aupreme 
national  government  with  national  officers 
Is  a  residual  power  In  Congresa  to  Insure  that 
those  officws  represent  their  nattonal  con- 
stituency as  responslvely  as  possible.  IWa 
power  arlass  from  the  nature  of  our  con- 
stitutional system  of  govsmmsnt  and  from 
the  Necessary  and  Proper  Clause. 

•  "The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  XTnlted 
Stetes  by  the  Oonstttutlon.  nor  prbhlbltsd  by 
It  to  ths  Stetes.  are  rsssrvsd  to  the  8tat« 
rsspectivrty,  or  to  ths  psople."  UJB.  Const 
Amend.  Z. 
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•"The  House  of  Bepreeentetives  shall  bs 
composed  of  Members  chosen  every  second 
Tear  by  the  People  of  the  several  Stetes,  and 
the  Bectors  In  each  Stete  shall  have  the 
Qualifications  requisite  for  Bectors  of  the 
moat .  numaroua  Branch  of  the  State 
L^Slalature." 

">  My  Brother  Baxif  w ah  relies  upon  Carrtng- 
ton  V.  Sash,  880  U.S.  88  (1966);  Ciprtano  T. 
City  of  Houma,  896  U.S.  701  (I960);  and 
Evans  v.  Comman,  388  U.8.  419  (1970) .  These 
typical  equal  protection  cases  in  which  I 
Joined  are  not  relevant  or  material  to  our 
decision  In  the  cases  before  us.  The  estebllsh- 
ment  of  voter  age  qualifications  is  a  nuttter 
of  legislative  Judgment  which  cannot  be 
proptTly  decided  under  the  Equal  Protection 
Clause.  The  crucial  question  here  is  not  who 
is  denied  equal  protection,  but  rather  which 
political  body,  stete  or  federal.  Is  empowered 
to  fix  the  minimum  age  of  voters.  The  Fram- 
ers intended  the  Stetes  to  make  the  voting 
age  decision  in  all  elections  with  the  provi- 
sion ihat  Congress  could  override  stete  Judg- 
ments concerning  the  qualifications  of  voters 
in  federal  elections. 

"See:  the  First  Amendment,  e.g..  Gitlow 
T.  New  York,  268  U.S.  063  (1926) ;  CantweU  v. 
Conrtecticut,  310  U£.  386  (1840);  Edwards  v. 
South  Carolina,  372  UJB.  228  (1863);  the 
Fourth  Amendment,  Mapp  v.  Ohio,  367  U.S. 
643  (1861):  the  Fifth  Amendment.  Chicago, 
B.  A  Q.  B.  Co.  V.  Chicago.  166  U3.  226  (1887): 
Malloy  V.  Hogan.  378  U.S.  1  (1964) ;  Benton  v. 
Uaryland,  396  UJS.  784  (1969);  the  Sixth 
Amendment,  Gideon  v.  Watnicright,  372  U.S. 
335  (1963);  Pointer  v.  Texas,  380  U.S.  400 
(1866);  Klopfer  v.  North  Carolina.  386  U.8. 
213  (1967) ;  Duncan  v.  Louisiana,  391  U.B.  148 
(1968);  and  the  Eighth  Amendment,  Robin- 
son V.  California.  370  UJS.  660  (1863). 

"  Tuma  County,  Arisona,  is  preeently  sub- 
ject to  the  literacy  test  ban  on  the  Voting 
Rlghte  Act  of  1866  pursuant  to  a  determina- 
tion of  the  Attorney  General  under  1 4(a)  of 
the  1966  Act.  I  do  not  understand  Arizona  to 
contest  the  application  of  the  1968  Act  or 
ite  extension  to  that  county.  Arizona  "does 
not  question"  Congrees'  authority  to  enforce 
the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Amendmente 
when  Congrees  possesses  a  'special  legislative 
competence':  and  dtes  South  Carolina  v. 
Katzenbach,  388  U.  S.  641  (1966),  with  ^>- 
proval.  Answer  and  Brief  for  Arisona,  No. 
46  Ortg.,  o.  T.  1970. 

"Hearings  on  H.  R.  4349.  H.  R.  5638,  and 
Similar  Propoeals  before  Subcommittee  No.  6 
of  the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  pt. 
3.  at  14  (1969). 

"M.,  at  98. 

"Hearings  on  s.  818,  S.  2466,  S.  2607,  and 
Title  rv  of  S.  2030  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Constitutional  Rlghte  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  at  400  (1909-1870). 

»M.,  at401. 

"  That  these  views  are  not  novel  Is  demon- 
strated by  Mr.  Justice  Story  In  bis  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Stetes,  vol.  n.  at  284-286  (let  ed.  1838). 

"There  Is,  too.  In  the  nature  of  such  a 
provision  [Article  I.  8  4],  80i::.ethlng  Incon- 
gruous, If  not  absimi.  What  would  he  said 
of  a  clause  Introduced  Into  a  national  con- 
stitution to  regulate  the  stete  elections  of 
the  members  of  the  stete  legislatures?  It 
would  be  deemed  a  most  unwarranteble 
transfer  of  power,  indicating  a  premedlteted 
design  to  destroy  the  state  govemmente.  It 
would  be  deemed  so  flagrant  a  violation  of 
principle,  as  to  require  no  comment.  It  would 
be  said,  and  Justly,  that  the  stete  govem- 
mente ought  to  possess  the  power  of  self- 
Mlstence  and  self-organisation,  independent 
of  the  pleas\ire  of  the  national  government. 
^hp  does  not  the  aame  reatoning  apply  to 
the  national  government?  What  reason  Is 
there  to  suppose,  that  the  stete  govemmente 
will  be  more  true  to  the  Union,  than  the  na- 
tional govemmei^t  will  be  to  the  stete  gov- 
emmente?" (EmphasU  added.)  (Footnote 
omitted.) 
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On  Bills  or  Complaint 

Stete  of  Orsgon.  PlalntUf.  48  v.  John  N. 
MltohaU,  Attorney  Oenaral  of  the  United 
Stetes. 

Stete  of  Texas.  Plaintiff.  44  «.  John  N. 
Mltcbtfl.  Attorney  Owiaral  of  the  Unltwl 
States. 

Unltsd  Stetes,  Plaintiff.  40  v.  Stete  of 
Arlaona. 

United  States.  Plaintiff,  47  v.  Stete  of 
Idaho. 

Dsosmbar  31, 1970. 

Ifr.  Justlos  Douglas. 

I  dlsasnt  from  ths  Judgmsnt  of  the  Court 
Insofar  as  it  declares  i  802  unconstitutional 
as  applied  to  stete  elections  and  concur  In 
the  Judgment  aa  It  affsete  federal  elections 
btit  for  different  reasons.  I  iMy  on  the  Equal 
Protection  Clause  and  on  the  Prlvllegee  and 
Immunities  Clause  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment. 

I 

The  grant  of  the  franchise  to  16-year-oIds 
by  Congress  Is  in  my  view  valid  across  the 
board. 

I  suppose  that  In  1930,  when  the  Nine- 
teenth Amendment  was  passed  giving  women 
the  right  to  vote.  It  was  assumed  by  most 
constitutional  experte  that  there  was  no  rtilef 
by  way  oi  the  Equal  Protection  aause  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment.  In  Minor  v.  Hsp- 
pertett.  31  WaU.  103.  the  Court  hdd  In  the 
1874  Term  that  a  Stete  could  constitutionally 
restrict  the  franchise  to  men.  While  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  was  relied  upon, 
the  thrust  of  the  opinion  was  directed  at 
the  Privileges  and  Immunities  Clause  with  a 
subsidiary  reference  to  the  Due  Process 
Clause.  It  was  much  later,  indeed  not  until 
the  1861  Term — nearly  a  century  after  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  was  adopted — ^that 
discrimination  against  votsrs  on  grounds 
other  than  race  was  struck  down. 

The  first  case  in  which  this  Court  struck 
down  a  stetute  under  the  Equal  Protection 
Clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  was 
Strattder  v.  West  Virginia.  100  UJS.  303,  de- 
cided in  the  1879  Term.'  In  the  1961  Term 
we  squarely  held  that  the  maimer  of  appco'- 
tionment  of  members  of  a  stete  legislature 
raised  a  Justiciable  question  imder  the  Equal 
Protection  Clause,  Baker  v.  Carr,  368  UJS.  186. 
That  case  was  followed  by  numerous  others. 
e.g.:  that  one  person  could  not  be  given  twice 
or  10  times  the  voting  power  of  another  per- 
son In  a  stetewlde  election  merely  because 
he  lived  In  a  rural  area  or  in  the  smallest 
rural  county;  *  that  the  principle  of  equality 
Implied  to  both  Houses  of  a  bicameral  legis- 
lature; *  that  political  parUea  receive  the 
protection  under  the  Bqvial  Protection  Clause 
Just  as  voters  do.* 

TtM  rM4>portlonment  eases,  however,  are 
not  quite  in  point  here,  thou|^  they  are  the 
target  of  my  Brother  Haxlam's  dissent.  His 
painstaking  review  of  the  history  of  the 
Equal  Protection  Clause  leads  him  to  con- 
clude that  "political"  rlghte  are  not  pro- 
tected though  "civil"  rlghte  are  protected. 
The  question  of  what  questions  are  "p<dlti- 
cj"  has  been  a  recurring  Issue  In  this  Court 
from  the  beginning,  and  we  reoentiy  reviewed 
them  all  in  Baker  v.  Carr.  supra,  and  in 
Powell  V.  McCormack.  396  UB.  486.  B€iker  v. 
Carr  was  a  reapportionment  case  and 
Powell  V.  McCormack  Involved  the  exclusion 
from  the  House  of  Bepreeentetives  of  a  Con- 
greesman.  The  issue  of  "political"  question 
versus  "Justiciable"  questton  was  argued  pro 
and  con  in  those  cases;  and  my  Brother 
HsxtAN  steted  In  Baker  v.  Carr.  360  UJS.,  at 
330  et  seq.,  and  on  related  occasions  (Gray  v. 
Sanders.  372  UJB.  368,  383;  Westbwy  ▼. 
Sanders,  378  UJS.  1,  20;  Reynolds  v.  Sims,  STt 
UJS.  588,  688)  his  views  on  the  constitutions! 
dimensions  of  the  "political"  questton  In  the 
setting  of  the  reapportionment  problem. 
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Iliose  essss  Involved  the  question  whether 
legislatures  must  be  so  structured  as  to  re- 
flect with  approximate  equality  ths  voles  of 
every  voter.  The  ultimate  questton  was 
whether  abaent  a  proper  apportionment  by 
the  legislature  a  federal  ootirt  could  itself 
make  an  ^>portlonment.  That  kind  of  prob- 
lem raised  Issues  Irrelevant  here.  Bei^ipor- 
tionmsnt,  as  our  experience  shows,  presented 
a  tan^  of  partisan  politics  In  which  geog- 
raphy, economics,  urban  life,  rural  con- 
stituenelee.  and  niimerous  other  nonlegal 
factors  play  varying  roles.  The  competency 
of  courte  to  deal  with  them  was  challenged. 
Tet  we  held  the  Issues  were  Justiciable.  None 
of  those  socalled  "political"  questions  are 
involved  here. 

This  case,  so  far  as  equal  proteetton  is  oon- 
oemed.  Is  no  whit  different  from  a  contro- 
versy over  a  stete  law  that  disqualifies  women 
from  certain  types  of  employment,  Goesaert 
V.  Cleary.  335  U.  S.  464,  or  that  Impoees  a 
heavier  punishment  on  one  class  of  offender 
than  on  another  whose  crime  is  not  intrin- 
sically different.  Skinner  v.  Oklahoma.  316 
U.  S.  586.  The  right  to  vote  Is.  of  course, 
different  in  one  respect  from  the  other  rlghte 
In  the  economic,  social,  or  political  field 
which  as  Indicated  In  the  Appendix  to  this 
(^Initm  are  under  the  Equal  Protection 
Clause.  Tbie  right  to  vote  la  a  civil  right 
deeply  embedded  In  the  Constitution.  Art 
I.  I  3,  provides  that  the  House  is  composed 
of  members  "chosen  ...  by  the  people" 
and  the  electors  "shall  have  the  quallflca- 
tlons requisite  for  elect<»8  of  the  most  nu- 
merous Branch  of  the  Stete  Legislature."  The 
Sevoiteenth  Ammdment  stetes  that  Senatofs 
shall  be  "elected  by  the  people."  The 
Fifteenth  Amendment  qteaka  of  the  "right 
of  citizens  of  the  United  Stetes  to  vote" — 
not  only  in  federal  but  in  stete  elections.  The 
Court  in  Ex  parte  Yarbrough,  110  UB.  651. 
666.  stated: 

"Tills  new  constitutional  right  was  mainly 
designed  for  citizens  of  African  descent.  The 
principle,  however,  that  the  protection  of  the 
exercise  of  this  right  la  within  the  power  of 
Congress,  is  as  necessary  to  the  right  of  other 
citizens  to  vote  as  to  the  colored  citizen,  and 
to  the  right  to  vote  In  general  as  to  the 
right  to  be  protected  against  discrimination." 

It  was  in  that  tradition  that  we  said  m 
Reynolds  v.  Sims,  supra,  at  656,  "The  right  to 
vote  freely  for  the  candidate  of  one's  choice 
Is  of  the  essence  of  a  democratic  society,  and 
any  restriction  on  that  right  strikes  at  the 
heart  of  representetlve  government." 

This  "right  to  choose,  secured  by  the  Con- 
stitution," United  States  v.  Claaatc.  813  VS. 
314,  315,  Is  a  dvll  right  of  the  highest  order. 
Voting  concerns  "political"  matters;  but  the 
right  is  not  "political"  in  the  constitutional 
senss.  Interference  with  It  hss  given  rise  to  a 
tong  and  consistent  line  of  dedstons  by  ths 
Court;  and  the  claim  has  slways  bssn  iq>held 
as  Jxisticiable.*  Whatever  distinction  may 
have  been  made,  following  the  Civil  War.  be- 
tween "civil"  and  "political"  rlghta,  has 
paased  Into  history.  In  Harper  v.  Virginia 
Board,  383  UJS.  663,  660,  we  steted:  "Nottons 
of  what  constitutes  equal  treatment  for  pur- 
poees  of  the  Equal  Proteetton  CUuse  do 
change."  That  stetement  la  in  harmony  with 
my  view  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  aa 
expreaaed  by  My  Broths  Bkznnaic  :  "We  muat 
therefore  conclude  that  Ite  framers  under- 
stood their  Amendment  to  be  a  broadly 
worded  Injimctlon  c^iable  of  being  Inter- 
preted by  future  generations  In  aooordancs 
with  the  vlston  and  needs  of  those  genera- 
tions." Post,  at  — .  Hence  the  history  of  the 
Foiuteenth  Amendment  tendered  by  my 
Brother  Haxlan  Is  Irrelevant  to  the  preeent 
problem. 

Since  ths  right  is  dvll  and  not  '^lUUeal.'' 
It  U  protsctsd  by  tbs  Equal  Frotaettoo  CUuss 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  which  In  torn 
by  1 6  of  ths*  Amsndmsnt  can  bs  "snforosd" 
by  Congress. 

In  Carr<ii^on  ▼.  Rash,  S80  VS.  88,  we  held 
taiat  Ttsxat  could  not  bsr  a  psrsni,  other- 
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wUe  quallfled,  from  voting  merely  beca  lae 
be  was  a  member  of  tbe  armed  aervU  ea. 
Occupation,  we  held,  wben  used  to  bai  a 
person  from  voting,  was  that  Invidious  d  Is- 
crlmlnatlon  wblch  tbe  Equal  Protect:  on 
Clause  condemns.  In  Evans  v.  Comman,  i  98 
VS.  419,  we  beld  tbat  a  State  could  lot 
deny  tbe  vote  to  residents  of  a  federal  t  a- 
clave  wben  It  treated  tbem  as  residents  lor 
many  otber  purposes.  In  Harper  v.  VirgiMa 
Board,  383  U.S.,  at  666,  we  beld  a  State  coilld 
not  In  harmony  wltb  tbe  Equal  Protectlan 
Clause  keep  a  person  from  voting  In  st),te 
elections  because  of  "the  affluence  of  tbe 
voter  or  payment  of  any  fee."  In  Kramer  v. 
Union  School  District,  395  U.S.  621,  we  bild 
that  a  person  could  not  be  barred  from  vot- 
ing In  school  board  elections  merely  becapse 
he  was  a  bachelor.  So  far  as  tbe  Equal 
tectlon  Clause  was  concerned,  we  said 
the  line  between  those  qualified  to  vote 
those  not  qualified  turns  on  whether 
excluded  have  "a  distinct  and  direct  Inl 
In  tbe  school  meeting  decisions."  Id.,  at 
In  Ctpriano  v.  City  of  Houma,  396  U.S./701. 
we  held  that  a  state  law  which  gave  only 
"property  taxpayers"  tbe  right  to  vot  i  on 
the  Issuance  of  revenue  bonds  of  a  munici- 
pal utility  system  violated  equal  prote<:tlon 
as  "tbe  benefits  and  burdens  of  the  aond 
Issue  fall  indiscriminately  on  property  owner 
and  non-property  owner  alike."  Id.,  at  t05. 
And  only  on  June  23,  1870,  we  beld\ln 
Phoenix  v.  Kolodzieiski,  399  UJ9.  204,  tlVt 
It  violates  equal  protection  to  restrict  th< 
who  may  vote  on  general  obligation  bon^ 
to  real  property  taxpayers.  We  looked  to  si 
If  there  was  any  "compelling  state  Interest 
In  the  voting  restrictions.  We  beld  that  "no^- 
property  owners"  are  not  "substantially  lebs 
Interested  In  the  Issuance  of  these  securities 
than  are  property  owners,"  id.,  at  212,  and 
that  presumptively  "when  all  citizens  aqe 
affected  in  Important  ways  by  a  governmental 
decision  subject  to  a  referendum,  the  Constlv 
tutlon  does  not  permit  weighted  voting  ot 
tbe  exclusion  of  otherwise  qualified  cltlzenai 
from  the  francblae."  *  Id.,  at  209.  And  as  re-l 
cently  as  November  9,  1970,  we  sunmiarUyj 
affirmed  a  district  court  decision  (310  F^ 
Supp.  72)  on  tbe  basis  of  Kolodziejski.  ParisI 
School  Board  of  St.  Charles  v.  Stewart, 

U.S.  ,  where  Louisiana  gave  a  vote  o^ 

municipal   bonds  Issued  only  to  "propei 
taxpayers." 

The  powers  granted  Congress  by  16  ^f 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  "enforce"  tUe 
Equal  Protection  Clause  are  "the  same  bro(  id 
powers  expressed  In  tbe  Necessary  and  Prc^  er 
Clause,  Art.  I,  1 8,  cl.  18."  Katzenbach  T. 
Morgan,  384  U.S.  841,  660.  As  we  stated  In 
that  case,  "Correctly  viewed,  i  5  Is  a  poeltl  ie 
grant  of  legislative  power  authorizing  Con- 
gress to  exercise  its  discretion  in  determlnl  ig 
whether  and  what  legislation  Is  needed  to 
secure  the  guarantees  of  the  Fourteen  th 
Amendment."  f 

Congress  might  well  conclude  that  a  reduc- 
tion In  the  voting  age  from  21  to  18  was 
needed  In  the  interests  of  equal  protection. 
Tbe  Act  Itself  brands  the  denial  of  the  friin- 
cbise  to  18-year-olds  as  "a  particularly  unl^r 
treatment  of  such  citizens  in  view  of  the 
national  defense  responsibilities  Imposed"  on 
them.  Section  301(a)(1).  Voting  Rights  let 
of  1970.  84  Stat.  314,  42  U.S.C.  i  1973.  '  "he 
fact  that  only  males  are  drafted  while  ibe 
vote  extends  to  females  as  well  is  not  n  le- 
vant, for  the  female  component  of  these  ft  m- 
lllea  or  prospective  families  is  also  caught  up 
m  war  and  bit  hardest  by  it.  Congress  ml|  ;bt 
well  believe  tbat  men  and  women  alJce 
should  share  the  fateful  decision. 

It  Is  said,  why  draw  tbe  line  at  187  Why 
not  177  Congress  can  draw  lines  and  I  lee 
no  reason  why  It  cannot  conclude  tbe  :  8- 
year-olds  have  tbat  degree  of  maturity  wtal  ch 
entitles  them  to  tbe  franchise.  They  are  "ge  q- 
erally  considered  by  American  law  to  be  n  a- 
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ture  enough  to  contract,  to  marry,  to  drive 
an  autoDQobUe.  to  own  a  gun,  and  to  be 
responsible  for  criminal  behavior  as  an 
adult."  ^  Moreover,  we  are  advised  tbat  under 
state  laws,  mandatory  school  attendance  does 
not,  as  a  matter  of  practice,  extend  beyond 
the  age  of  18.  On  any  of  these  Items  the 
States,  of  course,  have  leeway  to  raise  or 
lower  the  age  requirements.  But  voting  Is 
"a  fundamental  matter  In  a  free  and  demo- 
cratic society,"  Reynolds  v.  81ms.  377  VB.  633, 
661.  Where  "fundamental  rights  and  liberties 
are  asserted  under  tbe  Eqiial  Protection 
Clause,  classifications  which  might  Invade 
or  restrain  them  must  be  closely  scrutinised 
and  carefully  confirmed."  Harper  v.  Virginia 
Board.  383  U.S.  663.  670.  There  we  were  speak- 
ing of  state  restrictions  on  those  rights. 
Here  we  are  dealing  with  the  right  of  Con- 
gress to  "enforce"  the  principles  of  equality 
enshrined  In  the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 
The  right  to  "enforce"  granted  by  {  6  of  that 
Amendment  Is,  as  noted,  parallel  wltb  tbe 
Necessary  and  Proper  Clause  whose  reach 
Chief  Justices  Marshall  described  in  McCul- 
loch  V.  Maryland.  5  Wbeat.  316.  421 :  "Let  the 
end  be  legitimate,  let  It  be  within  the  scope 
of  the  constitution,  and  all  means  which  are 
appropriate,  which  are  plainly  adapted  to 
tbat  end,  which  are  not  prohibited,  but  con- 
sist wltb  the  letter  and  spirit  of  tbe  consti- 
tution, are  constitutional." 

Equality  of  voting  by  all  who  are  deemed 
mature  enough  to  vote  is  certainly  consistent 
"with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  constitu- 
tion." Much  is  made  of  the  fact  tbat  Art. 
1.  {4  of  the  Constitution*  gave  Congress 
only  tbe  power  to  regulate  the  "manner  of 
holding  elections."  not  tbe  power  to  fix 
qualifications  for  voting  in  elections.  But  the 
Civil  War  Amendments — the  Thirteenth. 
Fourteenth,  and  Fifteenth — made  vast  in- 
roads on  the  power  of  the  States.  Equal  pro- 
tection became  a  standard  for  state  action 
and  Congress  was  given  authority  to  "en- 
force it.  See  Katzenback  v.  Morgan,  384  U.S. 
641.  647.  The  manner  of  enforcement  Involves 
discretion;  but  that  discretion  is  largely  en- 
trusted to  the  Congress,  not  to  the  courts. 
If  racial  discrimination  were  the  only  con- 
cern of  the  Equal  Protection  Clause,  then 
across-the-board  voting  regulations  set  by 
the  States  would  be  of  no  concern  to  Con- 
gress. But  it  Is  much  too  late  In  history  to 
make  tbat  claim,  as  the  cases  listed  in  tbe 
Appendix  to  this  opinion  show.  Moreover, 
election  inequalities  created  by  state  laws 
and  based  on  factors  other  than  race  may 
violate  tbe  Equal  Protection  Clause,  as  we 
have  held  over  and  over  again.  The  reach 
of  {  6  to  "enforce  equal  protection  by  elimi- 
nating election  Inequalities  would  seem  quite 
broad.  Certainly  there  Is  not  a  word  of  limi- 
tation In  I  6  which  would  restrict  Its  appli- 
cability to  matters  of  race  alone.  And  if,  as 
stated  In  JIfcCuUoc/i  v.  Maryland,  the  measure 
of  the  power  of  Congress  Is  whether  the 
remedy  is  consistent  "with  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  constitution."  we  should  have  no 
difficulty  here.  We  said  in  Gray  y.  Sanders. 
372  U.S.  368,  381:  "The  conception  of  polit- 
ical equality  from  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, to  Llnoc^n's  Gettysburg  Address, 
to  the  Fifteenth,  Seventeenth,  and  Nine- 
teenth Amendments  can  mean  only  one 
thing — one  person,  one  vote." 

It  Is  a  reasoned  Judgment  that  those  who 
have  such  a  large  "stake"  In  modem  elections 
as  18-year-olds,  whether  In  times  of  war  or 
peace,  should  have  political  equality.  As  tbe 
dissent  In  Colegrove  v.  Green,  328  U.S.  649, 
666,  made  plain,  the  Equal  Protection  Claxise 
does  service  to  protect  tbe  right  to  vote  In 
federal  as  well  as  in  state  elections. 

I  woiild  sustain  the  choice  which  Oongreea 
has  made. 

n 

I  likewise  find  the  objections  which  Arl- 
Bona  and  Idaho  make  to  the  literacy  and 
residence  requirements  of  the  1970  Act  to  be 
insubstantial. 


Literacy.  We  held  In  Lassiter  v.  North- 
ampton suction  Board,  800  U.S.  44,  tbat  a 
State  could  apply  a  literacy  test  in  selecting 
qualified  voters  provided  tbe  test  la  not  "dis- 
criminatory" and  does  not  contravene  "any 
restriction  that  Oongreea.  acting  pursuant 
to  Its  constitutional  powers,  has  Imposed." 
Id.,  at  61.  The  question  in  these  cases  is 
whether  Congress  has  the  power  under  i  6 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  bar  literacy 
tests  In  all  federal,  state,  or  local  elections. 

Section  201  bars  a  State  from  denying  the 
right  to  vote  In  any  federal,  state,  or  local 
election  because  of  "any  test  or  device"  which 
Is  defined,  inter  aiia,  to  Include  Illiteracy.* 
We  traveled  most  of  the  distance  needed  to 
sustain  this  Act  In  Katzenbach  v.  Morgan, 
384  U.S.  641,  where  w«  upheld  the  consti- 
tutionality of  an  etu-ller  Act  which  prohibited 
the  application  of  English  literacy  tests  to 
persons  educated  In  Puerto  Rico.  The  power 
of  Congress  In  f  5  to  "enforce''  the  Equal 
Protection  Clause  was  sufficiently  broad,  we 
held,  to  enable  it  to  establish  voting  require- 
ments wblch  might  pass  muster  under  tbe 
Equal  Protection  Clause,  absent  an  Act  of 
Congress.  Id.,  648-651. 

The  question,  we  said,  was  whether  the 
Act  of  Congress  was  "appropriate  legislation 
to  enforce  the  Equal  Protection  Clause": 

"It  was  well  within  congressional  author- 
ity to  say  that  this  need  of  the  Puerto  Rican 
minority  for  tbe  vote  warranted  federal  In- 
trusion upon  any  state  interests  served  by 
the  English  literacy  requirement.  It  was  tot 
Congress,  as  the  branch  that  made  this 
Judgment,  to  assess  and  weigh  the  various 
oonfilctlng  considerations — the  risk  or  perva- 
siveness of  the  discrimination  in  govern- 
mental services,  the  effectiveness  of  eliminat- 
ing the  state  restriction  on  tbe  right  to  vote 
as  a  means  of  dealing  with  tbe  evU,  the  ade- 
quacy or  avaUablllty  of  alternative  remedies, 
and  the  nature  and  significance  of  the  state 
Interests  that  would  be  affected  by  the  nulli- 
fication of  the  English  literacy  requirement 
as  applied  to  residents  who  have  successfully 
completed  the  sixth  grade  in  a  Puerto  Rlcan 
school.  It  is  not  for  us  to  review  the  congres- 
sional reaolutlon  of  these  factors.  It  Is  enough 
that  we  be  able  to  perceive  a  basis  upon 
which  the  Oongreea  might  resolve  tbe  oon- 
fUct  as  It  did."  Id.,  at  653. 

We  also  held  that  the  Act  might  be  sus- 
tained as  an  attack  on  the  English  language 
test  as  a  device  to  discriminate.  Id.,  at  664. 
And  we  went  on  to  say  tbat  Congress  might 
have  concluded  that  "as  a  means  of  further- 
ing tbe  Intelligent  exercise  of  the  franchise, 
an  ability  to  read  or  understtmd  Spanish  is 
as  effective  as  ability  to  read  Ungii^^  for  those 
to  whom  Spanish-language  newspapers  and 
Spanish-language  radio  and  television  pro- 
grams are  available  to  Inform  them  of  elec- 
tion Issues  and  governmental  affairs."  Id., 
at  656. 

We  took  a  further  step  toward  susUlnlng 
the  present  type  of  law  In  Gaston  County  v. 
United  States,  395  U.8.  285.  That  decision 
Involved  a  provision  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1968  which  Biispended  the  use  of  any 
"test  or  device,"  Including  lUlteracy.  as  a 
prerequisite  to  registration  In  a  State  which 
was  found  by  tbe  Attorney  General  and  Di- 
rector of  the  Census  to  have  used  it  In  any 
election  on  November  1.  1964.  and  In  which 
less  than  50%  of  the  residents  of  voting 
age  were  registered  and  had  voted."  Gaston 
County.  North  Carolina,  was  so  classified 
and  its  literacy  test  was  thereupon  suspended. 
In  a  suit  to  remove  the  ban  we  sxistained 
it.  We  noted  that  Congress  had  concluded 
that  "the  County  deprived  Its  black  resldenU 
of  equal  educational  opportunities,  which  In 
turn  deprived  them  of  an  equal  chance  to 
pass  the  literacy  test."  Id.,  at  291.  Congress, 
Is  was  argued,  should  have  employed  a  for- 
miUa  based  on  educational  disparities  be- 
tween the  races  or  one  based  on  literacy 
rates.  Id.,  at  292.  But  the  choice  of  ^pro- 
prlate  remedies  Is  for  Congress  and  tbe  range 
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of  available  ones  is  wide.  It  was  not  a  defect 
in  the  formula  that  some  literate  Negroes 
would  be  turned  out  by  Negro  schools. 

"It  is  only  reasonable  to  Infer  tbat  *n^f>ng 
Mack  children  compelled  to  endure  a  seg- 
regated and  Inferior  education,  fewer  will 
achieve  any  given  degree  of  literacy  than  will 
their  better-educated  white  contemporaries. 
And  on  the  Ooverment's  showing  it  was  cer- 
tainly proper  to  Infer  that  Gaston  County's 
Inferior  Negro  schools  provided  many  of  Its 
Negro  residents  with  a  subllterate  education, 
and  gave  many  others  little  Inducement  to 
enter  or  remain  In  school."  Id.,  at  295-296. 
By  like  reasoning  Congress  In  the  present 
legislation  need  not  make  findings  as  to  the 
incidence  of  literacy.  It  can  rely  on  tbe  fact 
tbat  most  States  do  not  have  literacy  tests, 
tbat  tbe  tests  have  been  used  at  times  as  a 
discriminatory  weapon  against  some  minor- 
ities— not  only  Negroes  but  Americans  of 
Itorlcan  ancestry,  and  American  Indians; 
tbat  radio  and  television  have  made  it  possi- 
ble for  a  person  to  be  well  informed  even 
ttiougb  be  may  not  be  able  to  read  and  write. 
We  know  from  the  legislative  history  that 
these  and  other  desiderata  Influenced  Con- 
gress In  tbe  choice  It  made  In  the  present 
legislation;  and  we  certainly  cannot  say  that 
the  means  used  were  inappropriate. 

Residence.  The  residence  requirements  of 
1302  relate  only  to  elections  for  President 
and  Vice  President.  Section  202  abolishes 
durational  residency "  and  provides  for  ab- 
lentee  voting  provided  that  registration  may 
be  required  30  days  prior  to  the  election.  The 
effect  of  S  202  is  to  reduce  all  state  durational 
residency  requirements  to  30  days. 

In  presidential  elections  no  parochial  In- 
terests of  tbe  state,  county,  or  city  are  In- 
volved. Congress  found  that  a  durational  res- 
idency requirement  "In  some  Instances  has 
tbe  impermissible  purpose  or  effect  of  deny- 
ing citizens  the  right  to  vote."  S  202(a)  (4). 
It  found  in  J  202(a)  (3)  that  a  durational  res- 
idency requirement  denies  citizens  their  priv- 
ileges and  immunities." 

The  Seventeenth  Amendment  states  that 
Senators  shall  be  "elected  by  the  people."  Ar- 
ticle I.  \  2,  provides  tbat  the  House  shall  be 
chosen  "by  the  People  of  the  several  States." 
■nie  right  to  vote  for  national  officers  is  a 
ptlvllege  and  Immunity  of  national  cltlzen- 
•h^.  Ex  parte  Yarbrough.  110  U.S.  651;  In 
re  Quarles.  158  U.S.  523.  634;  Twining  v.  New 
Jersey,  211  UJ3.  78.  97;  Burroughs  v.  United 
States.  290  U.S.  534;  United  SUtes  v.  Classic, 
S13  VS.  299,  315.>* 

Tbe  Fourteenth  Amendment  provides  that 
"No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law 
which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  Im- 
munities of  citizens  of  the  United  States." 
Durational  residency  laws  of  the  States  had 
such  effect,  says  Congress.  The  "choice  of 
voMOi"  to  protect  such  a  privilege  presents 
'a  question  prlmarUy  addressed  to  the  Judg- 
ment  of   Congress."    Burroughs    v.    United 
States,  supra,  at  647.  The  relevance  of  the 
means  wblch  Congress  adopts  to  the  oondl- 
Oon  sought  to  be  remedied,  the  degree  of 
their  necessity,  and  the  extent  of  their  effl- 
«cy  are  all  matters  for  Congivss.  Id.,  at  548. 
The  Judgment  which  Congress  has  made 
»^>«cting  the  ban  of  durational  residency 
to  presidential  elections   Is  plainly  a  per- 
tolMlble  one  In  Its  efforts  imder  {  6  to  "en- 
force" tbe  Fourteenth  Amendment. 
APPXNDix  TO  opnaoN  or  oouglas,  j. 
Cases  wblch  have  struck  down  state  stat- 
utes under  the  Equal  Protection  Clause  other 
tt»n  sututes  which  discriminate  on  the 
bMto  of  race. 

Statutes  which  diMcriminated  agairiMt 

certain  business 
Gulf,  C.  A  S.  F.  Co.  V.  SUia.  165  U.8.  160; 
ateftfaon  A  Santa  Pe  Ry.  v.  Voshurg,  238  VS. 
M  (raUroad  must  pay  attorney  fees  If  loses 
jolt,  but  other  businesses  need  not).  Ken- 
««*»  rtnanee  Co.  v.  Paramount  Auto  *x- 


ohange,  262  UJ3.  644;  Power  Co.  v  Saurulers. 
274  VS.  490  (burdens  placed  upon  out-of- 
state  corporations  In  litigation). 
Statutes  which  favored  certain  business 
Connolly  v.  Union  Sewer  Pipe  Co.;  184  U.S. 
640  (exemption  from  state  antitrust  law  for 
agricultural  goods);  Smith  v.  Cahoon,  283 
UJ3.  653  (act  exempting  certain  motor  vehi- 
cles from  Insurance  requirements);  May- 
flower Farms  v.  Ten  Eyck,  297  U.S.  266  (act 
allowing  certain  milk  dealers  to  sell  at  lower 
than  the  regulated  price) ;  Hartford  Co.  v. 
Harrison,  301  U.S.  459  (statute  permitting 
mutual,  but  not  stock,  insurance  companies 
to  act  through  salaried  representatives) .  and 
Morey  v.  Dowd,  364  U.S.  467  (American  Ex- 
press exempted  from  licensing  requirements 
applied  to  "currency  exchanges"). 

Taxing  statutes  struck  down 
Concordia  Ins.  Co.  v.  lUiTioia,  292  U.S.  636; 
lowa-Des  Moines  Bank  v.  Bennett,  284  UjS. 
239;  Cuml>erland  Coal  v.  Board,  284  U.8.  23; 
Quaker  City  Cab.  Co.  v.  Pennsylvania,  277 
U.S.  389;  Louisville  Gas  v.  Coleman,  277  UJS. 
32,  Hanover  Fire  Ins.  Co.  v.  Harding,  272  U.S. 
494;  Schlesinger  v.  Wisconsin,  270  U.S.  230; 
Sioux  City  Bridge  v.  Dakota  County,  260  U.S. 
441;  F.  S.  Royster  Guano  Co.  v.  Virginia,  253 
U.S.  412,  and  Southern  Railway  v.  Greene, 
216  U.S.  400. 

Treatment  of  convicted  criminals 
Rinaldi  v.  Y eager,  384  U.S.  305  (statute  re- 
quiring unsuccessful  criminal  appellants 
who  were  In  Jail  to  pay  cost  of  trial  tran- 
script); Baxstrom  v.  Herold,  383  U.S.  107 
(statute  denying  convict  a  sanity  hearing 
before  a  Jury  prior  to  civil  commitment) ;  and 
Skinner  v.  Oklahoma,  316  U.S.  635  (steriliza- 
tion of  some  convicts) . 

Indigents 
Douglas  v.  Calif omia,  372  U.S.  353  (Rule  of 
Criminal  Procedure  wblch  did  not  provide 
counsel  for  appeal  to  indigents) ;  and  Shapiro 
V.  Thompson,  394  U.S.  618  (denial  of  welfare 
benefits   based   on  residency   requirement). 
Legitimacy 
Glona  V.  American  GvMrantee,  391  U.  S.  73 
(mother  denied  right  to  sue  for  wrongful 
death  of  Illegitimate  child);    and   Levy  v. 
Louisiana,  391  U.S.  68  (Illegitimate  children 
denied    recovery    for    wrongful    death    of 
mother). 

Aliens 
Truax  V.  Raich,  239  UJS.  33  (statute  lim- 
iting the  nimiber  of  aliens  that  oould  be  em- 
ployed to  20%);  and  T<ikahashi  v.  Fish  <fr 
Game  Commission.  334  U.S.  410  (denial  of 
fishing  rights  to  aliens  Ineligible  for 
cltlzen^lp) . 

pooTNoras 
^Strauder  was  tried  for  mtirder.  He  bad 
sought  removal  to  federal  courts  on  the 
ground  that  "by  virtue  of  tbe  laws  of  the 
State  of  West  Virginia  no  colored  man  was 
eligible  to  be  a  member  of  the  grand  Jury 
or  to  serve  on  the  petit  Jury  In  the  State.  Id.. 
at  304.  He  was  convicted  of  murder  and  the 
West  Virginia  Supreme  Court  affirmed.  This 
Court  held  the  West  Virginia  sUtute  limiting 
Jury  duty  to  whites  only  unconstitutional: 

"We  do  not  say  that  within  the  limits  from 
wblch  It  Is  not  excluded  by  the  amendment 
a  State  may  not  prescribe  the  qualifications 
of  Its  Jtirors,  and  in  so  doing  make  discrimi- 
nations .  .  .  (The  aim  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment]  was  against  discrimination  be- 
cause of  race  or  color."  100  U.  S.,  at  310. 

'Gray  v.  Sanders,  372  U.  S.  368;  Davis  v. 
Mann,  377  U.S.  678;  Stoann  v.  Adams,  385  U.  S. 
440;  Kilgam  v.  Hill,  386  U.  S.  120;  Avery  v. 
Midland  County,  390  U.  S.  474;  Jtfoore  v.  Ogil- 
vie,  394  U.  S.  814;  Hadley  v.  Junior  College, 
397  U.  S.  50. 

•  Reynold*  v.  Sims.  377  VS.  638;  WMOA  v. 
Z.oren<o,  377  U.S.  633;  Roman  v.  Sinaock.  377 
U.S.  096. 

*  WilUams  ▼.  Rhodes.  893  VS.  23.  We  also 
held  in  federal  elections  that  tbe  command 


of  Art.  I.  5  2  of  the  Constitution  that  repre- 
sentatives be  chosen  "by  the  People  of  the 
several  States"  means  that  "as  nearly  as  prac- 
ticable one  man's  vote  in  a  congressional 
election  is  to  be  worth  as  much  as  another's." 
Wesberry  v.  Sanders,  376  U.S.  1.  7-8,  and  that 
that  meant  "vote-diluting  discrimination" 
could  not  be  accomplished  "through  tbe  de- 
vice of  districts  containing  widely  varied 
numbers  of  Inhabitants."  Id.,  at  8;  Lucas  v. 
Colorado  General  Assembly.  377  VS.  713; 
Kirkpatrick  v.  Preisler,  394  VS.  526;  Wells  v. 
Rockefeller.  394  U.S.  542. 

*Bx  parte  Siebold,  100  U.S.  371;  Ex  parte 
Yarbrough,  110  U.S.  661;  Guinn  v.  United 
States,  238  VS.  347;  United  States  v.  Mosley. 
238  U.S.  383;  Lane  v.  Wilson,  307  UJS.  268; 
United  States  v.  Classic,  313  U.S.  299;  United 
States  V.  Saylor.  322  U.S.  385. 

•We  noted  that  general  obligation  bonds 
may  be  satisfied  not  from  real  property  taxes 
but  from  revenues  from  other  local  taxes 
paid  by  nonproperty  owners  as  well  as  thoee 
who  ovni  realty.  Moreover,  we  noted  that 
property  taxes  paid  initially  by  property 
owners  are  often  passed  on  to  tenants  or  cus- 
tomers. 399  U.S..  at  209-211. 

'Engdahl,  Constitutionality  of  the  Voting 
Age  Statute,  39  Geo.  Wash.  L.  Rev.  1,  30 
(1970). 

"Art.  1,  J  4  provides:  "[1]  The  Times, 
Places  and  Manner  of  holding  Elections  for 
Senators  and  Representatives,  shall  be  pre- 
scribed in  each  State  by  the  Legislature 
thereof;  but  the  Ccmgress  may  at  any  time 
by  Law  make  or  alter  such  Regulations,  ex- 
cept as  to  the  Places  of  choslng  Senators. 
"(2]  The  Congress  shaU  assemble  at  least 
once  In  every  Tear,  and  such  Meeting  shall 
be  on  the  first  Monday  in  December,  unless 
they  shall  by  Law  appoint  a  different  Day." 
*  Section  201(b)  defines  "test  or  device"  as 
"any  requirement  tbat  a  person  as  a  prere- 
quisite for  voting  or  registration  for  voting 
(1)  demonstrate  the  abUlty  to  read,  write, 
understand,  or  interpret  any  matter.  (2) 
demonstrate  any  educational  achievement  or 
his  knowledge  of  any  particular  subject,  (3) 
possess  good  moral  character,  or  (4)  prove 
his  qualifications  by  the  voucher  of  regis- 
tered voters  or  members  of  any  other  class." 
"The  constitutionality  of  that  procedure 
has  been  sustained  in  South  Carolina  v.  Kat- 
zenbach. 383  VS.  301. 

"This  Court  upheld  durational  residency 
requirements  as  applied  In  presidential  and 
vice  presidential  elections  absent  an  Act  of 
Congress.  See  Drueding  v.  Devlin,  234  P.  Supp. 
721  (D.  Md.  1964).  aff'd  380  U.S.  125.  Subse- 
quently we  vacated  as  moot  a  case  presenting 
the  same  question.  Hall  v.  Beals,  396  VS.  46. 
The  district  courts  have  been  faced  with  the 
Issue  of  durational  residency  requirement  as 
they  would  be  applied  to  congressional  elec- 
tions. Two  have  concluded  the  requirement  Is 
constitutional.  Sirak  v.  Brown. F.  Supp. 

(ED  Ohio  1970) ;  Cocanower  v.  Marston, 

F.  Supp.  (D.  Ariz.  1970).  Addi- 
tionally one  otber  court  has  refused  a  prelim- 
inary Injunction  In  a  case  presenting  the 

Issue.  Piliavine  v.  Hoel.  F.  Supp.  

(WD  Wis.  1970).  Some  district  courts,  how- 
ever, believe  that  Drueding  cannot  stand  (ab- 
sent an  Act  of  Congress)  after  Carrington  v. 
Rash,  380  VS.  89;  Kramer  v.  Union  School 
District,  395  VS.  621;  Cipriano  v.  City  of 
Houma,  395  U.S.  701,  and  Phoenix  v.  JTolod- 
eiefski,  399  U.S.  204.  Accordingly  they  have 
held  durational  residency  requirements  for 
congressional  elections  (and  by  ln4>llcatlon 
preeldentlal  elections)  vKdate  the  Equal  Pro- 
tection Clause.  See  Burg  v.  Canniffee,  315  F. 
Supp.  380  (D.  Mass.  1970) ;  Ellington  v.  Blum- 
stein.  F.  Supp.  (MD  Tenn.  1970) ;  Had- 

nott  ▼.  Amos.  F.  Supp.  (MD  Ala. 

1970) ;  Bufford  v.  H<aton. F.  Supp. 

(KD  Vlr.  1970). 

In  none  of  these  cases  was  an  Act  of  Con- 
gress Involved. 

"  Article  IV,  |  2  of  the  ConsUtutlon  pro- 
vides: 
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"The  CltlMiu  of  each  State  shall  Xn  en- 
tltlwl  to  all  PrlTlleges  and  Immunltvs  of 
Cttlzena  In  the  several  States." 

The  Fourteenth  Amendment  provldlBS  In 
1  1  that  "No  State  shall  make  or  enfoixp  any 
Uw  which  sbaU  abridge  the  prlvUagee  dr  Im- 
munities of  citizens  of  the  United  Stetas." 

"The  cases  relied  on  by  my  Brother 
Hablan,  poat,  at  — ,  are  not  to  the  contrary. 
Snowden  ▼.  Hughes.  331  V.  8.  1.  e-TJsUtes 
"The  right  to  become  a  candidate  tar  state 
offlce,  like  the  right  to  vote  for  the  elwtlon  of 
state  officers,  ...  la  a  right  or  prpllege  of 
state  citizenship."  (Kmphasls  addet.)  Argu- 
ably Minor  v.  Happersett.  31  WaU.  163,  is  to 
the  contrary,  but  to  the  extent  its  dicta  indi- 
cated otherwise.  It  was  limited  in  ex  parte 
Yarbrough.  Breedlove  v.  Suttles,  3(j2  U.  S. 
277,  overruled  by  Harper  v.  Virginia  Board, 
383  U.  8.  663,  Involved  a  poU  tax  uplied  in 
both  federal  and  state  elections;  la  errone- 
ously cited  Yttrbrough  for  the  proposition 
voting  is  not  a  privilege  and  immunity  of 
national  citizenship.  Pope  v.  WUllnms.  193 
U.  8.  631,  involved  durational  resliency  re- 
quirements, but  expressly  reeervedAhe  ques- 
tion of  their  application  to  presidential  and 
▼ice  presidential  elections.  Our  boltings  con- 
cerning privileges  and  immunities  of  na- 
tional citizenship  were  analyzed  less  than 
five  years  ago  by  my  Brother  HAUAif.  After 
referring  to  Ex  parte  Yarbrough,  and  United 
States  V.  Classic,  he  stated  that  those  cases 
"are  essentially  concerned  with  tbp  vindica- 
tion of  important  relationships  I  with  the 
Federal  Oovernment — voting  in  feteral  elec- 
tions, involvement  with  federal  lai '  enforce- 
ment, communicating  with  the  Fei  eral  Oov- 
ernment." United  States  v.  Guest.  383  U.  S. 
745,  772  (concurring  opinion)  emphasis 
added). 

Contrary  to  the  suggestion  of  mV  Brother 
Haklan,  post,  at  — ,  we  need  not  r«y  on  the 
power  of  Congress  to  declare  the  meaning  of 
f  1  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  This 
Court  had  determined  that  voting  for  na- 
tional officers  is  a  privUege  and  Imrtiunlty  of 
national  citizenship.  No  congressional  decla- 
ration was  necessary.  Congressional  power 
under  J  5  of  the  Fourteenth  Amenament  is, 
as  stated,  buttressed  by  congreasioiial  power 
under  the  Necessary  and  Proper  Claiise.  Thus 
even  if  the  durational  residency  requirements 
do  not  violate  the  Privileges  and  Immunities 
Clause,  Cong^ress  can  determine  mat  it  is 
necessary  and  proper  to  abolish  i  them  In 
national  elections  to  effectuate  and  further 
the  purpose  of  { 1  as  it  has  been  declared  by 
this  Court.  \ 

[Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States — Nos. 

43,  44.  46.  47  Orlg.— October  Term.ll9701 
On  Bn.L8  or  Complaint  \ 

State  of  Oregon.  Plaintiff,  43  v.  John  N. 
Mitchell,  Attorney  General  of  the  \unlted 
States. 

State  of  Texas,  Plaintiff,  44  o.  J  >hn  N. 
Mitchell,  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States. 

United  States.  Plaintiff.  46  v.  Sate  of 
Arizona. 

United  States,  Plaintiff,  47  r.  Slate  of 
Idaho. 

December  21,  1970.  Mr.  Justice  Harlan, 
concurring  In  part  and  dissenting  i  i  part. 

From  the  standpoint  of  this  Covufs  de- 
cisions diiring  an  era  of  Judicial  ooDstltu- 
tlonal  revision  in  the  field  of  the  siffrage, 
ushered  in  eight  years  ago  by  Baker  r.  Carr, 
369  VS.  186  (1963).  I  would  find  it  i  Uffleult 
not  to  sustain  all  three  aspects  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  Amendments  of  1970,  l>ub.  L. 
91-385,  84  Stat.  314,  here  challengec .  From 
the  standpoint  of  the  bedrock  of  the  consti- 
tutional structure  of  this  Nation,  thei  e  cases 
bring  us  to  a  crossroad  that  is  mark*  d  with 
a  formidable  "Stop"  sign.  That  sign  ( ompels 
us  to  pause  before  we  allow  those  d(  clslons 
to  carry  us  to  the  point  of  sanctlonli  g  Con- 
.gress'    deetsloa    to    alter    stat«-d0tflrinln«l 


voter  quallflcatlons  by  simple  legislation,  and 
to  consider  whether  sound  doctrine  does  not 
in  truth  require  us  to  bold  that  one  or  more 
of  the  changes  which  Congress  has  thtis 
sought  to  make  can  be  aooompllabed  only  by 
constitutional  amendment. 

The  four  cases  require  detenninatton  of 
the  validity  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  Amend- 
ments in  three  respects.  In  Nos.  43  and  44, 
Oregon  and  Texas  have  sought  to  enjoin  the 
enforcement  of  |  303  of  the  Act  as  applied 
to  lower  the  voting  age  in  those  States  from 
31  to  18.> 

In  Nos.  46  and  47  the  United  SUtes  seeks 
a  declaration  of  the  validity  of  the  Act  and 
an  injunction  requiring  Arizona  and  Idaho 
to  conform  their  laws  to  it.  The  Act  would 
lower  the  voting  age  in  each  State  from  31 
to  18.  It  would  suspend  until  August  6.  1975. 
the  Arizona  literacy  test,  which  requires  that 
applicants  for  registration  be  able  to  read 
the  United  States  Constitution  in  English 
and  write  their  names.  It  would  require  Idaho 
to  make  several  changes  In  its  laws  governing 
residency,  registration,  and  absentee  voting 
in  presidential  elections.  Among  the  more 
substantial  changes.  Idaho's  present  60-day 
state  residency  requirement  will  In  effect  be 
lowered  to  30  days;  its  30-day  county  resi- 
dency requirement  for  Intrastate  migrants 
will  be  abolished;  Idaho  will  have  to  permit 
voting  by  citizens  of  other  States  formerly 
domiciled  in  Idaho  who  emigrated  too  re- 
cently to  register  in  their  new  homes;  and 
It  must  permit  absentee  registration  and  vot- 
ing by  persons  who  have  lived  in  Idaho  for 
less  than  six  months.  The  relevant  provisions 
of  the  Act  and  of  the  constitutions  and  laws 
of  the  four  States  are  set  out  in  an  Appendix 
to  this  opinion. 

Each  of  the  States  contests  the  power  of 
Congress  to  enact  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
involved  in  its  suit.'  The  Government  places 
primary  reliance  on  the  power  of  Congress 
under  f  5  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to 
enforce  the  provisions  of  that  Amendment 
by  appropriate  legislation.  For  reasons  to 
follow,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  was  never  Intended  to 
restrict  the  authority  of  the  States  to  allocate 
their  political  power  as  they  see  fit  and  there- 
fore that  it  does  not  authorize  Congress  to 
set  voter  qualifications,  in  either  State  or 
Federal  elections.  I  find  no  other  source  of 
congressional  power  to  lower  the  voting  age 
as  fixed  by  State  laws,  or  to  alter  State  laws 
on  residency,  registration,  and  absentee  vot- 
ing, with  respect  to  either  State  or  Federal 
elections.  The  susiiension  of  Arizona's  literacy 
requirement,  however,  can  be  deemed  an 
appropriate  means  of  enforcing  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment,  and  I  would  sustain  it  on  that 
basis. 

t 

It  is  fitting  to  begin  with  a  quotation  from 
one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  39th  Con- 
gress, which  proposed  the  Foiirteenth 
Amendment  to  the  States  in  1866: 

"Every  Constitution  embodies  the  prin- 
ciples of  its  framers.  It  Is  a  transcript  of 
their  minds.  If  its  meaning  in  any  place  is 
open  to  doubt,  or  if  words  are  tised  which 
seem  to  have  no  fixed  signification,  we  cannot 
err  if  we  turn  to  the  framers;  and  their  au- 
thority Increases  In  proportion  to  the  evi- 
dence which  they  have  left  on  the  question." 
Cong.  Globe,  39th  Cong.,  1st  Sees.  677  (1866) 
(Senator  Sumner) . 

Believing  this  view  to  be  undoubtedly 
sound.  I  turn  to  the  circumstances  in  which 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  was  adopted  for 
enlightenment  on  the  intended  reach  of  its 
provisions.  Tills,  for  me,  necessary  under- 
taking has  unavoidably  led  to  an  opinion  of 
more  than  ordinary  length.  Except  for  those 
who  are  willing  to  close  their  eyes  to  consti- 
tutional history  in  making  constitutional  In- 
terpretations or  who  read  such  history  with 
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a  preoonoelved  determination  to  attain  a 
particular  constitutional  goal,  I  think  ttutt 
the  history  of  the  Vourtaenth  Am«idiB«it 
makes  it  clear  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt 
that  no  part  of  the  Isglalatlon  now  uodsr 
review  can  be  upluld  as  a  legitimate  exerdss 
of  oongreBsional  power  under  that  Amsod- 
ment. 

A.  Hittorieal  tetUng  > 

The  point  of  departure  for  considering  the 
purpose  and  effect  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment with  reqwct  to  the  suffrage  should  be. 
I  think,  the  pre-existing  provisions  of  ths 
Constitution.  Article  I,  i  2.  provided  that  la 
determining  the  number  of  Representattvss 
to  which  a  State  was  entitled,  only  three- 
fifths  of  the  slave  p<9Ul»tlon  should  tw 
counted.*  The  sactloo  alao  provided  that  the 
qualifications  of  voters  for  such  Represent*- 
tives  should  be  the  same  as  those  establlahsd 
by  the  States  for  electors  of  the  most  nu- 
merous branch  of  their  respective  legtil»> 
tures.  Article  I,  I  4,  provided  that,  subject  to 
oongressiotua  veto,  the  States  might  prescribe 
ths  times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding  dee- 
tions  for  Representatives.  Article  n,  1 1,  pro- 
vided that  the  States  might  direct  the  man- 
ner of  choosing  electors  for  President  and 
Vice  President,  except  that  Congress  might 
fix  a  uniform  time  for  the  choice.*  Nothing 
in  the  original  Constitution  controllsd  the 
way  States  might  allocate  their  political 
power  except  for  the  Guaranty  of  a  Republi- 
can Form  of  Government,  which  appears  in 
Article  IV,  I  4.*  No  relevant  changes  in  the 
constitutional  structtxrs  were  made  until 
after  the  CivU  War. 

At  the  close  of  that  war,  there  were  some 
four  million  freed  slaves  In  the  South,  none 
of  whom  were  permitted  to  vote.  The  white 
population  of  the  Confederacy  had  been  over- 
whelmingly sympathetic  with  the  rebeUlaoL 
Since  there  was  only  a  comparative  handful 
of  persona  In  these  States  who  were  neither 
former  slaves  nor  Confederate  sympathlzeia, 
the  place  where  the  political  power  should  be 
lodged  was  a  most  vexing  question.  In  a 
series  of  proclamations  in  the  summer  c( 
1865.  President  Andrew  Johnson  had  laid  the 
groundwork  for  the  States  to  be  controlled  by 
the  white  populations  which  had  held  power 
before  the  war.  eliminating  only  the  leading 
rebels  and  those  unwilling  to  sign  a  loyalty 
oath.^  The  Radicals,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
ardently  in  favor  of  Negro  suffrage  as  essen- 
tial to  prevent  resurgent  rebellion,  requisite 
to  protect  the  freedmen.  and  necessary  to 
ensure  continued  Radical  control  of  the 
government.  This  ardor  cooled  as  it  ran  Into 
northern  racial  prejudice.  At  that  time,  only 
six  States — Maine.  New  Hampshire.  Vermont. 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  New  York— 
permitted  Negroes  to  vote,  and  New  Tork 
impoeed  special  property  and  residency  re- 
quirements on  Negro  voters.*  In  referenda 
late  that  year,  enfranchising  proposals  were 
roundly  beaten  in  Connecticut.  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  the  Territory  of  Colorado,  and  the 
DUtrict  of  Colvmibia.  GiUette,  supra,  n.  S, 
at  25-26.  Such  popular  rebuffs  led  the  Radi- 
cals to  pull  in  their  horns  and  hope  for  a  pro- 
tracted process  of  reconstruction  during 
which  the  Nwth  could  be  educated  to  the 
advislbiUty  of  Negro  suffrage,  at  least  for  the 
South.  In  the  meantime,  of  course,  it  would 
be  essential  to  bar  southern  representation 
in  Congress  lest  a  combination  of  southemeit 
and  Democrats  obtain  control  of  the  govern- 
ment and  frustrate  Radical  goals. 

The  problem  of  congressional  representa- 
tion was  acute.  With  the  freeing  of  ttj 
sUves.  the  Three-Fifths  CMnpromise  ceased 
to  have  any  effect.  WhUe  prodicUons  of  the 
precise  effect  of  the  change  varied  with  the 
person  doing  the  calculating,  the  consensus 
was  that  the  South  would  be  entitled  to  at 
least  16  new  members  of  Oongreas,  and,  of 
course,  a  Uks  number  of  new  presidentisl 
electors.  The  Radicals  had  other  raUylnf 
ortaa  which  they  kept  before  the  pubUe  in 
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the  siunmer  of  1866,  but  one  author  give* 
this  description  of  the  mood  as  Oongreas 
convened: * 

"Of  aU  the  movements  influencing  the 
y^>arteenth  Amendment  which  developed 
prior  to  the  first  session  of  the  llUrty-ninth 
Oongress,  that  for  Negro  suffrage  was  the 
gKvt  outstanding.  Hie  volume  of  private  and 
public  comment  indicates  that  it  was  viewed 
is  an  issue  of  prime  importance.  The  cry 
for  a  changed  basts  of  representation  was. 
In  reality,  subsidiary  to  this,  and  was  meant 
by  Bf|ii«'^»«  to  secure  in  another  way  what 
Hsgro  suffrage  might  accomplish  for  them: 
ramoval  of  the  danger  of  Democratic  doml- 
nanoe  as  a  consequence  of  Southern  restora- 
tton.  The  danger  of  possible  rspudlatlon  of 
tiie  national  obligations,  and  assumption  of 
the  rebel  debt,  was  invariably  presented  to 
■how  the  need  for  Negro  8ulb«ge  or  a  new 
basis  of  representation.  Sentiment  for  dis- 
qualification of  ez-Oonfederates,  though  a 
natural  growth,  well  suited  such  purposes. 
The  movement  to  guarantee  civil  rights, 
sponsored  originally  by  the  more  conserva- 
tlvs  Republicans,  received  eQ4>haslB  from 
BadlcalB  only  when  state  elections  Indicated 
that  suffrage  would  not  serve  as  a  party 
platform." 

Wbffii  Oongress  met,  the  Radicals,  led  by 
Thaddeus  Stevens,  were  successful  In  obtain- 
ing agreement  for  a  Joint  Committee  on  Re- 
eoostruction,  composed  of  16  members,  to 
Inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  States 
which  formed  the  so-called  confederate 
States  of  Amarlca,  and  report  whether  they, 
or  any  of  them,  are  entitled  to  be  repre- 
sented In  either  House  of  Congress  .  .  .  ." 
Oong.  Globe,  39th  Cong.,  1st  Sees.  30,  47 
(1806)  (hereafter Globe). 

All  papers  relating  to  representation  of 
the  southern  States  were  to  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  of  Fifteen  without  debate. 
The  result,  which  many  had  not  foreseen, 
was  to  assert  congressional  control  over  Re- 
ooDstructlon  and  at  the  same  time  to  put 
the  oongreaslonal  power  in  the  hands  of  a 
largely  Rsdical  secret  ocxnmittee. 

The  Joint  Oommlttee  began  work  with  the 
beginning  of  1866,  and  in  due  course  reported 
a  Joint  resolution.  HJl.  No.  51,  to  amend 
the  Constitution.  The  proposal  wo\ild  have 
based  representation  and  direct  taxes  on 
popiilatlon,  with  a  proviso  that 

"whenever  the  elective  franchise  shall  be 
denied  or  abridged  in  any  State  on  accoimt 
of  race  or  color,  all  persons  of  such  race  or 
oolor  shall  be  excluded  from  the  basis  of 
rspresentaUon."  Globe  361. 
The  result,  if  the  southern  States  did  not 
provide  for  Negro  suffrage,  would  be  a  de- 
erasse  in  southern  representation  in  Con- 
gress and  the  Electoral  College  by  some  34 
■eats  from  their  pre-war  poeitlon  instead  of 
an  Increase  of  16.  Ttxe  House,  although  some- 
what balky,  ^>proved  the  measure  after 
Isngtby  debate.  Globe  638.  The  Senate  proved 
more  intractable.  An  odd  combination  of 
Dsmocrats,  moderate  Republicans,  and  ex- 
treme Radicals  combined  to  defeat  the  meas- 
ure, with  the  RadlcaU  basing  their  c^posl- 
tlon  largely  on  the  fear  that  the  proviso 
would  be  read  to  authorize  racial  voter 
iTiaUficatlons  and  thus  prevent  Congress 
fcm  enfranchising  the  freedmen  under 
powers  assertedly  granted  by  other  clauses 
of  the  Constitution.  See,  e.g..  Globe  673-887 
(Senator  Sumner) . 

At  about  this  same  time  the  Civil  Rights 
Bill  and  the  Second  Freedmen's  Bureau  Bill 
were  being  debated.  Both  bUls  provided  a 
Uat  of  rights  secured,  not  including  voting." 
Senator  Trumbull,  who  reported  the  Civil 
Rigbta  BUI  on  btiialf  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Ooaunittee,  sUted  "I  do  not  want  to  bring 
op  the  queetton  of  negro  suffrage  in  the  bill." 
(Hobe  806.  His  House  counterpart  exhibited 
tba  same  reluctance.  Globe  1163  (Cong.  WU- 
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son  of  Iowa).  Despite  considerable  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  constitaUonallty  of  the 
measures,  both  ultimately  passed.  In  the 
midst  of  the  Senate  debates  on  the  basis  of 
representation.  President  Johnson  vetoed  the 
Fteedmen's  Bureau  Bill,  primarily  on  consti- 
tutional groimds.  This  veto,  which  was  nar- 
rowly sustained,  was  followed  shortly  by  the 
President's  bitter  attack  on  Radical  Recon- 
struction In  his  Washington's  Birthday 
speech.  These  two  actions,  which  were  fol- 
lowed a  month  later  by  the  veto  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Bill,  removed  any  lingering  hopes 
among  the  Radicals  that  Johnson  would 
support  them  in  a  thoroughgoing  plan  of 
reconstruction.  By  the  same  token  they  In- 
creased the  Radicals'  need  for  an  articulated 
plan  of  their  own  to  be  put  before  the  coun- 
try in  the  upcoming  elections  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  the  course  the  President  was  taking. 

The  second  major  product  of  the  Recon- 
struction Committee  before  the  resolution 
which  became  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
was  a  proposal  to  add  an  equal  rights  provi- 
sion to  the  Constitution.  This  measure,  H.R. 
No.  63,  which  foreshadowed  S  1  of  the  Fo\ir- 
teenth  Amendment,  read  as  follows: 

"The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  make 
all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper 
to  secure  to  the  citizens  of  each  State  aU 
privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  In  the 
several  states  (Art.  4,  Sec.  3) ;  and  to  aU  per- 
sons in  the  several  States  equal  protection  in 
the  rights  of  life,  liberty  and  property  (5th 
Amendment)."  Globe  428. 

It  was  reported  by  Congressman  Bingham 
of  Ohio,  who  later  opposed  the  Civil  Rights 
BUI  because  he  believed  it  unconstitutional. 
Globe  1392-1293.  The  amendment  immedi- 
ately ran  into  serious  opposition  in  the  House 
and  the  subject  was  dropped." 

Such  was  the  background  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment.  Oongrees,  at  loggeAeads 
with  the  President  over  Reconstruction,  had 
not  come  up  with  a  plan  of  its  own  afto*  six 
months  of  deliberations;  both  friends  and 
foes  prodded  it  to  develop  an  alternative.  The 
Reoonsbructlon  Committee  had  been  unable 
to  produce  anything  which  could  even  get 
through  Congrees,  much  less  obtain  the  ad- 
herence of  three-fourths  of  the  States.  The 
Radicals,  committed  to  Negro  suffrage,  were 
confronted  with  widespread  public  opposi- 
tion to  that  goal  and  the  neceesity  for  a  re- 
construction plan  that  oould  do  service  as 
a  party  platform  in  the  elections  th«t  fall. 
The  language  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
must  be  read  with  awareness  that  it  was  de- 
signed in  responss  to  this  situation. 

B.  The  language  of  the  amendment  and 
reconstruction  measures 

Sections  1  and  2  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment as  originaUy  reported  read  as  follows:  " 

"Sec.  1.  No  State  riiall  make  or  enforce 
any  law  which  shaU  abridge  the  privUeges  or 
immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States; 
nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of 
life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process 
of  law;  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  Its 
Jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

"Sec.  3.  Representatives  shall  be  app<H-- 
tioned  among  the  several  States  which  may 
be  Included  within  this  Union,  according  to 
their  respective  numbers,  coimtlng  the  whole 
number  of  persons  in  each  State,  excluding 
Indians  not  taxed.  But  whenever,  in  any 
State,  the  elective  franchise  ahaU  be  denied 
to  any  portion  of  its  male  citizens  not  less 
than  twenty-one  years  of  age,  or  in  any  way 
abridged  except  for  participation  in  rebelliOD 
or  otiher  crime,  the  basis  of  representation  in 
such  State  shall  be  reduced  in  the  propor- 
tion whicb  the  number  of  suc^  male  citizens 
shall  bear  to  the  whole  niunber  of  male 
dtmns  not  less  than  twenty-one  years  of 
age."  Globe  2286. 

In  the  historical  context,  no  one  could  have 
understood  this  langusge  as  anything  other 
than  an  abandonment  of  the  principle  of 
NesTO  suffrage,  for  which  the  Radicals  had 


been  so  eager.  By  the  same  token,  the  lan- 
guage could  hardly  have  been  understood  as 
affecting  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
placing  voting  qualifications  In  the  hands  of 
the  StAtes.  Section  1  must  have  been  seen  as 
little  more  than  a  constitutionalization  of 
the  1866  CivU  Rights  Act,  concededly  one 
of  the  primary  goals  of  that  portion  of  the 
Amendment." 

WhUe  these  conclusions  may.  I  think,  be 
confidently  asserted,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  ex- 
plain Jiist  bow  contemporary  observers  would 
have  construed  tke  three  clauses  of  f  1  to 
reach  this  result.''  No  doubt  in  the  case  of 
many  congressmen  it  simply  never  occurred 
to  them  that  the  States'  longstanding  plenary 
control  over  voter  qualifications  would  be 
affected  without  expUcit  language  to  that 
effect.  And  since  no  q>eaker  during  the  de- 
bates on  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  pur- 
sued the  contention  that  (  1  would  be  con- 
strued to  Include  the  franchise,  those  who 
took  the  opposite  view  rarely  explained  how 
they  arrived  at  their  conclusions. 

In  attempting  to  unravel  what  was  seldom 
articulated,  the  ^>prc¥»rlate  starting  point  is 
the  fact  that  the  Framers  of  the  Amendment 
expected  the  most  significant  portion  of  {  1 
to  be  the  clause  prohibiting  state  laws  "which 
shall  abridge  the  privUeges  and  immunities 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States."  These  priv- 
ileges were  no  doubt  understood  to  include 
the  ones  set  out  In  the  first  section  of  the 
CivU  RighU  Act.  To  be  prohibited  by  Uw 
from  enjoying  these  rights  would  hsurdly  be 
consistent  with  fuU  membership  in  a  clvU 
society. 

The  same  is  not  necessarUy  true  with  re- 
spect to  prohibitions  on  participation  in  the 
political  process.  Many  members  of  Congress 
accepted  the  jurisprudence  of  the  day,  in 
vrhlch  the  rights  of  man  feU  into  three  cate- 
gories: natural,  civU.  and  poUtical.  The  priv- 
Ueges of  citizens,  being  "clvU"  rights,  were 
distinct  from  the  rights  arising  from  govern- 
mental organization,  which  were  poUtical  in 
character.^*  Others  no  doubt  relied  on  the  ex- 
perience under  the  slmUar  language  of  Ar- 
ticle rv.  f  2.  which  had  never  been  held  to 
guarantee  the  right  to  vote.  The  rentarks  of 
Senator  Howard  of  Michigan,  who  as  spokes- 
man for  the  Joint  Conunittee  explained  in 
great  detaU  than  most  why  the  Amend- 
ment did  not  reach  the  suffrage,  contain 
something  of  each  view.  See  Globe  2766, 
quoted  at  p.  — ,  post;  nn.  56  and  67.  post:  cf. 
Baker  v.  McClung.  173  U.S.  239.  256  (1898) 
(dictum) . 

Since  the  PrivUeges  and  Immunities  Clause 
was  expected  to  be  the  primary  source  of 
substantive  protection,  the  Equal  Protection 
and  Due  Process  Clauses  were  relegated  to  a 
secondary  role,  as  the  debates  and  other  con- 
temporary materials  make  clear."  Those 
clauses,  which  appear  on  their  face  to  cor- 
respond with  the  latter  portion  of  {  1  of  the 
CivU  Rights  Act,  see  n.  13.  supra,  and  to  be 
prlmarUy  concerned  with  person  and  prop- 
erty. woiUd  not  have  been  expected  to  en- 
franchise the  freedmen  if  the  PrivUeges  and 
Immunities  Clause  did  not. 

Othe  members  of  Congress  no  doubt  saw 
{  2  of  the  propoeed  Amendment  as  the  Com- 
mittee's resolution  of  the  related  problems  of 
suffrage  and  representation.  Since  that  sec- 
tion did  not  provide  for  enfranchisement, 
but  simply  reduced  representation  for  dis- 
franchisement, any  doubts  about  the  effect 
of  the  broad  language  of  1 1  were  removed. 
Congressman  Bingham,  who  was  privarUy 
responsible  for  the  language  of  f  1,  stated 

this  view.  Globe  2542,  quoted  at  p. .  post. 

FlnaUy.  charactarlitatlon  of  ths  Amendment 
by  such  figures  as  Stevens  and  Bingham  In 
the  House  and  Howard  in  the  Senate,  not 
contested  by  the  Democrats  except  in  pass- 
ing remarks,  was  no  doubt  simply  accepted 
by  many  members  of  Congress;  they,  re- 
peating it,  gave  further  force  to  the  inter- 
pretation, with  the  result  that,  as  wlU  ap- 
pear below,  xuyt  one  speaker  in  the  debates 
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on  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  unai  iblgu- 
oxialj  stated  that  It  would  affect  statt  voter 
qualifications,  and  only  three,  all  oppments 
of  the  measure,  can  fairly  be  characterized 
as  raising  the  possibility."  Further  evidence 
of  this  original  understanding  can  be  found 
in  later  events. 

The  Thirty-ninth  Congress.  whlcM  pro- 
poeed  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  a^  en- 
tered the  First  Reconstruction  Act,  C./153,  14 
Stat.  428  ( 1867) .  This  Act  required,  aa  a  con- 
dition precedent  of  readmlsslon  of  th<  south- 
ern States,  that  they  adopt  conxtl  tuttons 
providing  that  the  elective  franchise  should 
be  enjoyed  by  all  male  citizens  over  ;he  age 
of  21  who  had  been  residents  for  mote  than 
one  year  and  were  not  dlsfrancblaed  for 
treason  or  common-law  felony;  even!  so,  no 
State  would  be  readmitted  until  a  legl  ilature 
elected  under  the  new  Constitution  ha  A  rati- 
fied the  proposed  Fourteenth  Amen  Iment 
and  that  Amendment  had  become  part  of  the 
Constitution. 

The  next  development  came  when  tta  t  rati- 
fication drive  In  the  North  stalled.  Attet  a 
year    had    passed    during    which    onl^    one 
northern   State    had    ratified    the   proposed 
Fourteenth  Amendment,  Arkansas  waa  read- 
mitted to  the  Union  by  the  Act  of  J^e  22, 
1868,  c.  69,  16  Stat.  72.  This  readmlsslc 
based  on  the  "fundamental  condition 
the  state  constitution  should  not  be 
ed    to    restrict   the    franchise,    except 
reference  to  residency  requirements, 
days  later  the  Act  of  June  25,  1868.  c.  , 
Stat.  73,  held  out  a  promise  of  similar  t 
ment    to   North    Carolina,    South    Carolina, 
Louisiana,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  FlorU  a  If 
they  would  ratify  the  Fourteenth  Amnnd- 
ment.  By  happy  coincidence,  the  assen;  of 
thoee  six  Statee  was  Just  sufficient  to  com- 
plete the  ratification  process.  It  can  hardlt  be 
suggested,  therefore,  that  the  "fundameital 
condition"  was  exacted  from  them  as  a  m  sas- 
ure  of  caution  lest  the  Fourteenth  Am(  nd- 
ment  fall  of  ratification. 

The  Fortieth  Congress,  not  content    vlth 
enfranchisement  in  the  South,  proposed  the 
Fifteenth  Amendment  to  extend  the  suiage 
to  northern  Negroes.  See  Qillette.  SHpri,  n. 
3,  at  46.  This  fact  alone  is  evidence  that  they 
did  not  understand  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment to  have  accomplished  such  a  nsult. 
Less  well  known  is  the  fact  that  the  For  ieth 
Congress  considered  and  very  nearly  ad(  pted 
a  proposed  amendment  which   would   have 
expressly  prohibited  not  only  dlscrlmlni  itory 
voter  qualifications  but  discriminatory  <  |ual- 
Iflcations  for  office  as  well.  Each  House  pi  «sed 
such  a  measure  by  the  required  two-tl  lirds 
margin.  Cong.   Globe.  40th   Cong..  3d  S«se., 
1318,   1428   (1869).  A  conference  committee, 
compoeed  of  Senators  Stewart  and  Conning 
and  Representatives  Boutwell,  Bingham,  and 
Logan,  struck  out  the  office-holding  provi- 
sion, id.,  at  1563,  1593.  and  with  Inaugura  ;ion 
Day  only  a  week  away,  both  Houses  acce]  ited 
the  conference  report.  Id.,  at  1664,  1641.  See 
generally  GUlette  68-77.  While  the  reaons 
for  these  actions  are  unclear.  It  Is  unll  cely 
that  they  were  provoked  by  the  Idea  that  the 
Fourteenth   Amendment   covered    the   fl»ld; 
such  a  rationale  seemingly  would  have  n  ade 
the  enfranchising  provision  itself  unne  ses- 
sary. 

The  Forty-first  Congress  readmitted  the 
remaining  three  States  of  the  Confedeitcy. 
The  admitting  act  In  each  case  recited  g(  od- 
falth  ratification  of  the  Fourteenth  and  Plf- 
teenth  Amendments,  and  imposed  the  :  un- 
damental  conditions  that  the  States  sh  luld 
not  restrict  the  elective  franchise"  and 
"That  It  shall  never  be  lawful  for  the  lald 
State  to  deprive  any  citizen  of  the  Uifited 
States,  on  account  of  his  race,  color,  or  )re- 
vlous  condition  of  servitude,  of  the  rlgh  t  to 
hold  office  under  the  constitution  and  laws 
of  said  State."  Act  of  Jan.  26.  1870,  c.  10. 
16  SUt.  63  (Virginia);  Act  of  Feb.  23.  1  WO, 
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c.  19,  16  Stat.  68  (Mississippi) ;  Act  of  Mar. 
30,  1879,  r.  39.  16  St*t.  81  (Texas) . 

These  materials  demonstrate  not  only  that 
S  1  of  the  Foiurteenth  Amendment  Is  eva- 
ceptible  of  an  Interpretation  that  It  does  not 
reach  suffrage  qualifications,  but  that  this 
Is  the  Interpretation  given  by  the  Immed- 
iately succeeding  Congresses.  Such  an  inter- 
pretation Is  the  most  reasonable  reading  of 
the  section  in  view  of  the  background  against 
which  It  was  proposed  and  adopted,  par- 
ticularly the  doubts  about  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act,  the  prejudice 
In  the  North  against  any  recognition  of  the 
principle  of  Negro  suffrage,  and  the  basic 
constitutional  structure  of  leaving  suffrage 
qualifications  with  the  States."  If  any  tui- 
ther  clarification  were  needed,  one  would 
have  thought  it  provided  by  the  second  sec- 
tion of  the  same  Amendment,  which  spe- 
cifically contemplated  that  the  right  to  vote 
would  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  SUtes 
on  racial  or  other  grounds.  As  a  unanimous 
Court  once  asked,  "Why  this.  If  It  was  not 
in  the  power  of  the  [state]  legislature  to 
deny  the  right  of  suffrage  to  some  male  In- 
habitants?" Minor  v.  Happersett,  88  tJB.  (21 
Wall.)  162,  174(1874). 

The  Oovernibent  suggests  that  the  list  of 
protected  qualll^catlons  In  |  2  Is  "no  more 
than  descrlptlveTJr  voting  laws  as  they  then 
stood."  Brief  for  the  United  States.  Nos.  46 
and  47,  Original,  at  78.  This  Is  wholly  Inac- 
curate. Aside  from  racial  restrictions,  all 
States  had  residency  requirements  and  nutny 
had  literacy,  property,  or  taxation  qualifica- 
tions. On  the  other  hand,  several  of  the  west- 
em  States  permitted  aliens  to  vote  If  they, 
had  satisfied  certain  residency  requirements 
and  had  declared  their  intention  to  become 
citizens.^  It  hardly  seems  necessary  to  ob- 
serve that  the  politicians  who  framed  the 
FV>urteentb  Amendment  were  familiar  with 
the  makeup  of  the  electorate.  In  any  event, 
the  congressional  debates  contain  such  proof 
In  ample  measure.** 

Assuming,  then,  that  {  2  represents  a  de- 
liberate selection  of  the  voting  qualifications 
to  be  penaUzed,  what  Is  the  point  of  It?  The 
Government  notes  that  "It  was  Intended— 
although  it  has  never  been  used — to  provide 
a  remedy  against  exclusion  erf  the  newly 
freed  slaves  from  the  vote."  Brief  for  the  De- 
fendant, Nos.  43  and  44,  Original,  at  20. 
Undoubtedly  this  was  the  primary  purpose. 
But  the  Framera  of  the  Amendment,  with 
their  attention  thus  focused  on  racial  vot- 
ing qualifications,  could  hardly  have  been 
unaware  of  J  1.  If  they  understood  that  sec- 
tion to  forbid  such  qualifications,  the  simple 
means  of  penalizing  this  conduct  would  have 
been  to  Impose  a  reduction  of  representation 
for  voting  discrimination  In  violation  of  |  1. 
Their  adoption  Instead  of  the  awkward 
phrasing  of  {  2  Is  therefore  significant. 

To  be  sure,  one  might  argue  that  |  2  is 
simply  a  rhetorical  flourish,  and  that  the 
qualifications  listed  there  are  merely  the 
ones  which  the  Framers  deemed  to  be  con- 
sistent with  the  alleged  prohibition  of  {  l. 
This  argument  Is  not  only  unreasonable  on 
Its  face  and  untenable  In  light  of  the  his- 
torical record;  It  U  fatal  to  the  validity  of  the 
reduction  of  the  voting  age  In  f  302  of  the 
Act  before  us. 

The  only  sensible  explanation  of  §  2.  there- 
fore. Is  that  the  racial  voter  qualifications  It 
was  designed  to  penalize  were  understood  to 
be  permitted  by  {1  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment.  The  Amendment  was  a  half-way 
measure,  adopted  to  deprive  the  South  of 
representation  until  It  should  enfranchise 
the  freedmen,  but  to  have  no  practical  effect 
In  the  North.  It  was  politically  acceptable 
precisely  because  of  Its  regional  consequences 
and  tta  avoidance  of  an  explicit  recognition 
of  the  principle  of  Negro  suffrage.  As  my 
Brother  Black  states,  "It  cannot  be  success- 
fully argued  that  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment was  Intended  to  strip  the  SUtes  of 
their  power,  carefully  preserved  In  the  ortg- 
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Inal  ConsUtutlon,  to  govern  themselves.- 
Ante,  p.  — .  The  detailed  historical  materlaia 
make  this  unmistakeably  clear. 

C.  The  Joint  Committee 
Th«  first  place  to  locA  for  the  imdentaixi- 
Ing  of  the  Framers  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  Is  the  Journal  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Reoonstructlon.n  The  exact  se- 
quence of  the  actions  of  this  Committee  pre. 
siunably  had  little  or  no  effect  on  the  mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  were  not  on  the  Com- 
mittee, for  the  Committee  attempted  to  kem 
Its  deliberations  secret,"  and  the  Journal 
itself  was  lost  for  nearly  20  years."  Neverthe- 
less the  Journal,  although  only  a  record  of 
proposals  and  votes,  illustrates  the  thoughU 
of  those  leading  flguree  of  Congress  who  wen 
members  and  participated  in  the  drafting  o* 
the  Amendment. 

Two  features  emerge  from  such  a  review 
with  startling  clarity.  First  the  Committee 
regularly  rejected  expIlclUy  enfranchl^og 
proposals  In  favor  of  plans  which  would 
postpone  enfranchisement,  leave  It  to  con- 
gressional discretion,  or  abandon  It  alto- 
gether. Second,  the  abandoiunent  of  Negro 
suffrage  as  a  goal  exacUy  corresponded  with 
the  adoption  of  provisions  to  reduce  rep- 
resentation for  discriminatory  restrictions  on 
the  ballot. 

This  correspondence  was  present  from  the 
start.  Five  plans  were  proposed  to  deal  with 
representation.  One  would  have  prohibited 
racial  qualifications  for  voters  and  baaed 
representation  on  the  whole  number  of  citi- 
zens In  the  State;  the  other  four  propoeals 
contained  no  enfranchising  provision  but  In 
various  ways  would  have  reduced  represen- 
tation for  States  where  the  vote  was  racially 
restricted.  Kendrlck  41-44.  A  subcommittee 
reduced  the  five  proposals  to  two.  one  pro- 
hibiting discrimination  and  the  other  re- 
ducing representation  where  It  was  present. 
On  Stevens'  motion  the  latter  alternative 
was  accepted  by  a  vote  of  11  to  3:  Kendrlck 
61;  with  minor  changes  It  was  subsequmtly 
reported  as  H.  R.  No.  61. 

The  subcommittee  also  proposed  that 
whichever  provision  on  the  basis  of  rep- 
resentation was  adopted,  the  Congress  should 
be  empowered  to  legislate  to  secure  all  citi- 
zens "the  same  political  rights  and  prlvllcgea" 
and  also  "equal  protection  In  the  enjoyment 
of  life,  liberty  and  property."  Kendrlck  51. 
After  the  Committee  reported  H.  R.  No.  61, 
It  turned  to  consideration  of  this  proposal. 
At  a  meeting  attended  by  only  10  members, 
a  motion  to  strike  out  the  clause  authoriz- 
ing Congress  to  legislate  for  equal  political 
rIghU  and  privileges  lost  by  a  vote  of  sU  to 
four.  Kendrlck  67.  At  a  subsequent  meeting, 
however,  Bingham  had  the  subcommittee 
proposal  replaced  with  another  which  did 
not  mention  political  rights  and  privileges, 
but  was  otherwise  quite  similar.  Kendrlck  61: 
see  the  opinion  of  Ma.  Joancz  Bkbtnah, 
Ma.  Justice  WHrrE,  and  Mb.  Josncx  Mab- 
SHALL,  ante,  p.  — ,  for  the  text  of  the  two 
provisions.  The  Committee  reported  the  sub- 
stitute as  H.  R.  No.  63.  In  the  House  so 
much  concern  was  expressed  over  the  cen- 
tralization of  power  the  amendment  would 
work — a  few  said  It  would  even  authorize 
Congress  to  regulate  the  suffrage — that  the 
matter  was  dropped.  Ante,  p.  — . 

The  Fourteenth  Amendment  had  as  Its 
most  direct  antecedent  a  proposal  drafted  by 
Robert  Dale  Owen,  who  was  not  a  member 
of  Congress,  and  presented  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee by  Stevens."  Originally  the  plan  pro- 
vided for  mandatory  enfranchisement  In  1870 
and  for  reduction  ot  representation  until  that 
date.  Kendrlck  83-84.  However,  Stevens  was 
pressured  by  various  congressional  delega- 
tions who  wanted  nothing  to  do  with  Negro 
suffrage,  even  at  a  remove  ot  10  years."  Hs 
therefore  successfully  moved  to  strike  out  tbs 
enfranchising  provision  and  correqwndlngly 
to  abolish  the  10-year  limitation  on  reduc- 
tion of  representattoo  for  laelal  dlscrtmlna- 
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tlon.  Tlie  motltm  carried  by  a  vote  of  12  to  9. 
Kendrlck  101. 

Bingham  was  then  successful  In  repladng 
1 1  of  Owen's  proposal,  which  read 

"No  discrimination  shall  be  made  by  any 
State,  or  by  the  United  States,  as  to  the  civil 
rights  of  persons,  becatiae  of  raoe.  col<»  or 
prevlotis  condition  at  servitude" 
with  the  following  now-famlllar  language: 

"No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law 
which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  Im- 
munities of  citizens  of  the  United  States;  nor 
shall  any  State  deprive  any  pwson  ot  life, 
liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of 
law,  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its  Juris- 
diction the  eqiial  protection  ot  the  laws." 
Kendrlck  106. 

The  summary  style  of  the  Journal  leaves  un- 
clear the  reasons  for  the  change.  However, 
Bingham  himself  had  rather  consistently 
voted  against  proposals  for  direct  and  Im- 
mediate enfranchisement.*'  and  on  the  face 
of  things  It  seems  tmllkely  that  the  other 
members  of  the  Joint  Committee  understood 
his  provision  to  be  an  enfranchising  pro- 
posal.** That  they  did  not  so  understand  la 
demonstrated  by  the  q>eeches  in  the  debates 
on  the  floor." 

Before  I  examine  those  debates,  a  word 
of  explanation  U  In  order.  For  obvious  rea- 
sons, the  discussions  of  voter  qualifications 
In  the  Thlrty-nlneth  Congress  and  among  the 
public  were  cast  primarily  In  terms  of  racial 
disqualifications.  This  does  not  detract  from 
their  utility  as  guides  to  Interpretation. 
When  an  Individual  speaker  said  that  the 
Amendment  wovild  not  result  In  the  en- 
franchisement of  Negroes,  he  must  have 
taken  one  of  two  views:  either  the  Amend- 
ment did  not  reach  voter  qualifications  at 
all;  or  It  set  standards  limiting  state  restric- 
tions on  the  ballot,  but  those  standards  did 
not  prohibit  racial  discrimination.  I  have 
already  set  out  some  of  the  reasons  which 
lead  me  to  conclude  that  the  former  Interpre- 
tation is  correct,  and  that  It  Is  the  under- 
standing shared  by  the  Framers  of  the 
Amendment,  as  well  as  by  almost  all  of  the 
opponents.  The  mere  statement  of  the  latter 
position  appears  to  me  to  be  a  complete 
refutation  of  It.  Even  on  Its  wholly  unsup- 
portable  assumptions  (1)  that  certain 
Framers  of  the  Amendment  contemplated 
that  the  privileges  and  Immunities  of  citi- 
zens Included  the  vote,  (2)  that  they  In- 
tended to  permit  state  laws  to  abridge  the 
privileges  and  Immunities  of  citizens  when- 
ever It  was  rational  to  do  so,  and  (3)  that 
they  agreed  on  the  rationality  of  prohibiting 
the  freed  slaves  from  voting,  this  remarkable 
theory  still  fails  to  explain  why  they  imder- 
Btood  the  Amendment  to  permit  racial  voting 
qualifications  In  the  free  States  of  the  North. 

D.  In  Congress 

On  May  8,  1866.  Thaddeus  Stevens  led  off 
debate  on  H.R.  No.  127,  the  Joint  Resolution 
proposing  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  After 
explaining  the  delay  of  the  Joint  Committee 
in  coming  up  with  a  plan  of  reconstruction, 
he  apologized  for  his  proposal  In  advance: 

"This  proposition  Is  not  all  that  the  com- 
mittee desired.  It  falls  far  short  of  my  wishes, 
but  It  fulfills  my  hopes.  I  believe  It  Is  all 
that  can  be  obtained  In  the  present  state  of 
public  opinion.  Not  only  Congress  but  the 
several  States  are  to  be  consulted.  Upon  a 
careful  survey  of  the  whole  ground,  we  did 
not  believe  that  nineteen  of  the  loyal  States 
could  be  Induced  to  ratify  any  proposition 
more  stringent  than  this."  Globe  2469. 

In  the  climate  of  the  times,  Stevens  could 
hardly  have  been  understood  as  referring 
to  anything  other  than  the  failure  of  the 
measure  to  make  some  provision  for  the  en- 
franchisement of  the  freedmen.  However,  lest 
any  mistake  be  made,  he  recounted  the  his- 
tory of  the  Committee's  prior  effort  In  the 
field  of  representation  and  sufrage.  HJt.  No. 
61,  which  "would  surely  have  secured  the  en- 
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franchlsement  of  every  citizen  at  no  distant 
period."  That  measure  was  dead,  "slaughtered 
by  a  puerile  and  pedantic  criticism."  and 
"unless  this  (less  efllclent,  I  admit)  shall 
pass,  its  death  has  postponed  the  protection 
of  the  colored  race  perhaps  for  ages."  Ibid. 

With  this  explanation  made.  Stevens 
turned  to  a  section-by-sectlon  study  of  the 
proposed  resolution.  The  resiUts  to  be 
achieved  by  {  l,  as  he  saw  It,  would  be  equal 
punishment  for  crime,  equal  entitlement  to 
the  benefits  of  "(wjhatever  law  protects  the 
white  man."  equal  means  of  redress,  and 
equal  competence  to  testify.  Ihid.  If  be 
thought  the  section  jjrovided  equal  access 
to  the  polls,  despite  his  Immediately  preced- 
ing apology  for  the  fact  that  it  did  not,  his 
failure  to  mention  that  application  is  re- 
markable.*' 

Turning  then  to  12,  Stevens  again  dis- 
cussed racial  qualifications  for  voting.  He 
explained  the  section  as  follows: 

"If  any  State  shall  exclude  any  of  her 
adult  male  citizens  from  the  elective  fran- 
chise, or  abridge  that  right,  she  shall  forfeit 
her  right  to  representation  In  the  same  pro- 
pcatlon.  The  effect  of  this  provision  will  be 
either  to  compel  the  States  to  grant  univer- 
sal suffrage  or  so  to  shear  them  of  their 
power  as  to  keep  them  forever  In  a  hopeless 
minority  In  the  national  Government,  both 
legislative  and  executive."  Ibid. 
Stevens  recognized  that  It  might  take  several 
years  for  the  coercive  effect  of  the  Amend- 
ment to  result  in  Negro  suffrage,  but  since 
this  would  give  time  for  education  and  en- 
lightenment of  the  freedmen.  "That  short 
delay  woiUd  not  be  injurious."  Ibid.  He  did 
not  Indicate  that  he  believed  it  would  be 
Tinconstltutlonal.  He  admitted  that  I  2  was 
not  so  good  as  the  proposal  which  had  been 
defeated  in  the  Senate,  for  that,  by  reducing 
representation  by  all  the  members  of  a  race 
If  any  one  was  discriminated  against,  would 
have  hastened  full  enfranchisement.  Section 
2  allowed  proportional  credit.  "But  it  la  a 
short  step  forward.  The  large  stride  which 
we  in  vain  proposed  Is  dead  .  .  .  ."  Globe 
2460. 

I  have  dealt  at  length  with  Stevens'  re- 
marks because  of  his  prominent  position  in 
the  House  and  In  the  Joint  Committee.  The 
remaining  remarks,  except  for  Bingham's 
sununatlon,  can  be  treated  In  more  sum- 
mary fashion.  Of  the  supporters  of  the 
Amendment,  Garfield  of  Ohio,**  Kelley  of 
Pennsylvania,"  Boutwell  of  Massachusetts 
(a  member  of  the  Joint  Conmilttee) ,"  Eliot 
of  Massachtisetts,»  Beaman  of  Michigan," 
and  Famsworth  of  Illinois,"  expressed  their 
regret  that  the  Amendment  did  not  prohibit 
restrictions  on  the  franchise.  As  the  quota- 
tions set  out  in  the  margin  indicate,  the 
absence  of  such  a  prohibition  was  generally 
attributed  to  prejudice  in  the  Congress,  in 
the  States,  or  both,  to  such  an  extent  that 
an  enfrachlslng  amendment  could  not  pass. 
This  corresponds  with  the  first  part  of 
Stevens'  Introductory  speech. 

Other  supporters  of  the  Amendment  obvi- 
ously based  their  remarks  on  their  under- 
standing that  It  did  not  affect  state  laws  Im- 
posing dlscrlminat(»7  voting  qualifications, 
but  did  not  Indicate  that  the  omission  was 
a  drawback  In  their  view.  In  this  group  were 
Thayer  of  Pennsylvania,"  Broomall  of  Penn- 
sylvania," Raymond  of  New  York,"  McKee 
ot  Kenucky,"  Miller  of  Pennsylvania,**  Banks 
of  Massachusetts,"  and  Eckley  of  Ohio." 

The  remaining  members  of  the  Hotise  who 
supported  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  either 
did  not  speak  at  all  or  did  not  address 
themselves  to  the  suffrage  issue  in  any  very 
clear  tenns.  Those  in  the  latter  group  irbo 
gave  q>eeobes  on  the  proposed  Amendment 
intruded  Spalding  of  Ohlo,«  Xiongyear  of 
Michigan,"  and  Shellabarger  of  Ohio."  Tlie 
remaining  Republican  members  of  the  Joint 
OotBinlttae — ^Waahbume  of  Illinois,  Morrill 
of  Vermont,  ConUing  of  New  York,  and  Blow 


ot  Mlsso\xrl — did  not  participate  in  the  de- 
bates over  the  Amendment. 

In  the  opposition  to  the  Amendment  were 
only  the  handful  of  Democrats.  Even  they, 
with  one  seeming  exertion,  did  not  assert 
that  the  Amendment  was  applicable  to  suf- 
frage, although  they  would  have  been  ex- 
pected to  do  so  If  they  thought  such  a  read- 
ing plaiulble.  Flnck  of  Ohio  and  Shanklln  of 
Kentucky  did  not  even  mention  Negro  suf- 
frage In  their  attacks  on  the  Amendment, 
although  Flnck  discussed  the  reasons  why 
the  southern  States  could  not  be  expected 
to  ratify  it.  Globe  2460-2462,  and  Shanklln 
characteilaed  the  Amendment  as  "tyrannical 
and  oppressive."  Globe  2601.  Eldrldge  of  Wis- 
consin*' *"H  Randall  of  Pennsylvania"  af- 
firmatively indicated  their  underatandlng 
that  with  the  Amendment  the  Radicals  had 
at  least  tempcHarlly  abandoned  their  crusade 
for  Negro  stiffrage,  as  did  Flnck  ^rtien  the 
measure  returned  from  the  Senate  with 
amendments." 

The  other  two  Democrats  to  participate  in 
the  three  days  of  debate  on  HJl.  No.  127, 
Boyer  of  Pennsylvania  and  Rogers  of  New 
Jersey,  have  been  a  source  of  great  comfort 
to  those  who  set  out  to  prove  that  the  his- 
tory of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  Is  In- 
ooncluslve  on  this  issue.  Each,  in  the  course 
of  a  lengthy  ^>eech.  Included  a  sentence 
which,  taken  out  of  context,  can  be  read  to 
indicate  a  fear  that  1 1  might  prohibit  racial 
restricUons  on  the  baUot.  Boyer  said,  "The 
first  section  embodies  the  principles  of  the 
clvU  rights  bUl,  and  U  Intended  to  secure 
ultunately,  and  to  some  extent  indirectly, 
the  poUtlcal  equaUty  of  the  negro  race." 
Globe  2467.  Rogers,  commenting  on  the  un- 
certain scope  of  the  PrlvUeges  and  Immunl- 
Ues  Clause,  observed  "The  right  to  vote  Is  a 
prlvUege."  Globe  2638. 

While  these  two  statements  are  perhaps 
Innocuous  enough  to  be  left  alone.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  each  speaker  had  earlier  in  the 
session  delivered  a  tirade  against  the  prin- 
ciple of  Negro  suffrage;  "  if  either  seriously 
believed  that  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
might  enfranchise:  the  freedmen,  he  was  un- 
tisutOly  calm  about  the  fact.  That  they  did 
not  seriously  Interpret  the  Amendment  In 
this  way  is  Indicated  as  well  by  other  por- 
tions of  their  speeches."* 

Two  other  exponents  of  the  Foiurteenth 
Amendment,  Phelps  of  Maryland  and  Nl- 
black  of  Indiana,  made  sUtements  which 
have  been  adduced  to  show  that  there  was 
no  consensus  on  the  applicability  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  to  suffrage  laws. 
Phelps  voiced  his  sentiments  on  May  6,  three 
days  before  the  beginning  of  debate."  In  the 
course  of  a  speech  urging  a  soft  policy  on 
reconstruction,  he  expressed  the  fear  that 
the  Amendmeht  would  authorize  Congress 
to  define  the  privileges  of  citizens  to  Include 
the  suffrage— or  Indeed  that  it  might  have 
that  effect  ex  proprio  vigore.  Globe  2398. 
Phelps  did  not  repeat  this  sentiment  after 
he  was  contradicted  by  speaker  after  speaker 
during  the  debates  proper;  indeed,  he  did  not 
take  part  In  the  debates  at  all,  but  simply 
voted  against  the  Amendment,  along  with 
most   of   his   Democratic   colleagues.   Globe 

2646." 

As  for  Nlblack,  on  the  first  day  of  debate 
he  made  the  following  remarks: 

"I  give  notice  that  I  wlU  offer  the  follow- 
ing amendment  If  I  shall  have  the  opportu- 
nity: 

"Add  to  the  fifth  section  as  follows: 

"Provided,  That  nothing  contained  In  this 
article  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  authorize 
Congress  to  regulate  or  control  the  elective 
franchise  within  any  SUte,  or  to  abridge 
or  restrict  the  power  of  any  SUte  to  regu- 
laU  or  control  the  same  within  Ite  own 
Jiirlsdlctlon,  except  as  In  the  third  section 
hereof  prescribed."  Globe  3466. 

Like  Phtips,  Nlblack  found  it  unnecessary 
to  partldpata  in  the  debates.  He  was  not 
heard  from  again  tmtU  the  voU  on  the  call 
for  the  previous  question.  As  Garfield  ascer- 
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talned  at  the  time,  the  only  opportunity 
amend  HJt.  No.  127  would  erlae  U  the  d< 
mand  waa  voted  down.  Klblack  voted  to 
tain  It.  Olobe  2048. 

Debate  in  the  House  was  substantially  co: 
eluded  by  Bingham,  the  man  primarily  nf 
sponalble  for  the  language  of  |1.  Without 
equivocation,  he  atated: 
"The  ameiMlment  doea  not  give,  as  the  aec  - 
ond  MCtlon  shows,  the  power  to  Congress  <  f 
regulating  suffrage  In  the  several  Stotee.  7 
"Hie  second  section  excludes  the  oonol«- 
slon  that  by  the  first  section  suffrage  Ms 
subjected  to  congressional  law;  save,  IndMd, 
with  this  exception,  that  as  the  right  in  tl  « 
people  of  each  SUte  to  a  republican  govan  i- 
ment  and  to  choose  their  Representatives  n 
Congress  la  of  the  guarantees  of  the  Const  1- 
tutlon,  by  this  amendment  a  remedy  mlglt 
be  given  directly  for  a  case  supposed  by  Mad  - 
aon,  where  treason  might  change  a  Staie 
government  from  a  republican  to  a  deepone 
government,  and  thereby  deny  suffrage  to  the 
people."  Olobe  2542. 

Stevens  then  arose  briefly  In  rebuttal.  Se 
attacked  Bingham  for  saying  in  another  p<  ir- 
tlon  of  his  speech  that  the  dlsquallflcatl  sn 
provisions  of  I  3  were  unenforceable.  He  <  id 
not  contradict — or  even  refer  to — Blnghai  I's 
InterpreUtlon  of  ii  1  and  2.  Olobe  2644.  T  lie 
vote  was  taken  and  the  resolution  pasted 
immediately  thereafter.  Olobe  2M0. 

To  say  that  Stevens  did  not  contrad  et 
Bingham  la  to  mlnimlae  the  force  of  me 
record.  Not  once,  during  the  three  days  >f 
debate,  did  any  supporter  of  the  Amendme:  it 
criticize  or  correct  any  of  the  Republicans  >r 
Democrats  who  observed  that  the  Amen  I- 
ment  left  the  ballot  "exclusively  under  tl  le 
control  of  the  States."  Olobe  2642  (Bingham ). 
This  fact  ia  tacitly  admitted  even  by  tho  e 
who  find  the  debates  "inconclusive."  The  om 
contrary  authority  they  can  find  in  the  del^ 
bates  la  the  pale  remarks  of  the  four  DezooV 
crata  already  dlscuased.**  \ 

In  the  Senate,  which  did  not  have  a  gag\ 
rule,  matters  proceeded  at  a  more  leisurely  \ 
pace.  The  Introductory  speech  would  nor- 
mally have  been  given  by  Senator  Fessenden 
of  Maine,  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  behalf  of  the  Senate,  but  he  was 
still  weak  with  illness  and  unable  to  deliver 
a  lengthy  speech.  The  duty  of  presenting  the 
views  of  the  Joint  Committee  therefore 
devolved  on  Senator  Howard  of  Michigan." 
Howard  minced  no  words.  He  sUted  that 
"the  first  section  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment does  not  give  to  either  of  the  classes 
the  right  of  voting.  The  right  of  suffrage  Is 
not.  In  law,  one  of  the  privileges  or  immuni- 
tiea  thus  secured  by  this  Constitution.  It  is 
merely  the  creature  of  law.  It  has  always 
been  regarded  In  this  country  as  the  nmlt 
of  positive  local  law,  not  regarded  as  one  of 
those  fundamental  rights  lying  at  the  basis, 
of  all  society  and  without  which  a  peopl' ' 
cannot  exist  except  as  slaves,  subject  to 
depotlsm  [sic]."  Globe  2766. 

"The  second  section  leaves  the  right  to 
ulate  the  elective  franchise  still   with 
States,  and  does  not  meddle  with  that  right 
Ibid.  Howard  stated  that  while  he  person 
would  have  preferred  to  see   the  freedmi 
enfranchised,  the  Committee  was  confrontei  i 
with  the  necessity  of  proposing  an  amend- 
ment which  could  be  ratified. 

"The  committee  were  of  opinion  that  thi  i 
SUtes  are  not  yet  prepared  to  aanctlon  s< 
fundamental  a  change  as  would  be  the  con- 
cession of  the  right  of  suffrage  to  the  colore*: 
race.  We  may  as  weU  state  it  plainly  ant 
fairly,  so  that  there  shall  be  no  mlsunder-j 
atandlng  on  the  subject.  It  was  our  oplnlod 
that  three  fourths  of  the  States  of  this  Union 
could  not  be  Induced  to  vote  to  grant  tha 
right  of  suffrage,  even  in  any  degree  or  undeil 
any  restriction,  to  the  colored  race."  IbU.  \ 
Howard's  forthright  attempt  to  prevent  \ 
misunderstanding  was  completely  successful 
insofar  as  the  Senate  was  concerned;  at  least. 
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no  one  has  ]ret  discovered  a  remark  during 
the  Senate  debates  on  the  proposed  Four- 
teenth Amendment  which  indicates  any  con- 
trary impreasion."  For  some,  however,  time 
has  muddled  the  clarity  with  which  he 
spoke." 

The  Senate,  like  the  House,  made  frequent 
reference  to  the  fact  that  the  proposed 
amendment  would  not  result  in  the  enfran- 
ohlsement  of  the  freedmen.  The  supi>orters 
who  expressed  their  regret  at  the  fact  were 
Wade  of  Ohio,**  Poland  of  Vermont."  Stewart 
of  Nevada,"  Howe  of  Wlsconaln,«  Henderson 
of  Missouri,"  and  Tates  of  nilnols."  Tht  re- 
marks of  Senator  Sherman  of  Ohio,  whose 
support  for  the  amendment  was  lukewarm, 
see  Olobe  2886.  seenos  to  have  been  baaed  on 
the  common  interpretation." 

Doolltle  of  Wisconsin,  whose  support  for 
the  President  resulted  In  his  virtually  being 
read  out  of  the  Bepubllcan  Party,  proposed 
to  base  representation  on  adult  male  voters. 
Olobe  2942.  In  a  dlacussion  with  Senator 
Orlmea  of  Iowa,  a  member  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee, about  the  desirability  of  this  change. 
Doolittle  defended  himself  by  pointing  out 
that  "Tour  amendment  proposes  to  allow  the 
States  to  say  who  ahall  vote."  Olobe  2943. 
Orlmea  did  not  respond.  Among  the  Demo- 
crats, no  different  view  was  expressed.  Those 
whose  remaAs  are  Informative  are  Hendricks 
of  Indiana."  Cowan  of  Pennsylvania."  Davis 
of  Kentucky,"  and  Johnson  of  Muyland.** 
Senator  Howard,  who  had  opened  debate, 
made  the  last  remarks  In  favor  of  the  Amend- 
ment. He  aaid: 

"We  know  very  well  that  the  States  retain 
the  power,  which  they  have  always  possessed, 
of  regulating  the  right  of  suffrage  in  the 
States.  It  is  the  theory  of  the  Constitution 
Itself.  That  right  has  never  been  taken  from 
them;  no  endeavor  has  ever  been  made  to 
take  it  from  them;  and  the  theory  of  thla 
whole  amendment  Is,  to  leave  the  power  of 
reg\ilatlng  the  suffrage  with  the  people  or 
Legislatures  of  the  States,  and  not  to  assume 
to  regulate  it  by  any  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States."  Olobe  8039. 
Shortly  thereafter  the  Amendment  waa  ap- 
ived.  Olobe  3041-8042. 

In  the  House,  there  waa  a  brief  discussion 
of  the  Senate  amendments  and  the  measure 
generally,  chiefly  by  the  Democrats.  Stevens 
then  concluded  the  debate  as  he  had  begun 
it.  expressing  his  regret  that  the  Amend- 
ent  would  not  enfranchise  the  freedom." 
e  House  accepted  the  Senate  changes  and 
nt  the  measure  to  the  States.  Olobe  3140. 
Collateral  evidence  of  congreasioma  intent 
It  haa  been  suggested  that  despite  thU  evi- 
dence of  congressional  understanding,  which 
seems  to  me  overwhelming,  the  hlttoiy  is 
nonetheless  Inconclxisive.  FrUnary  reliance  la 
placed  on  debates  over  HJt.  No.  51.  the  Joint 
Committee's  first  effort  in  the  field  of  the 
basis   of   representation.   In   these   debates, 
some  of  the  more  extreme  Radicals,  typified 
by  Senator  Simmer  of  Massachusetts,  sug- 
gested that  Congress  had  poiwer  to  Interfere 
with  state  voter  qiialifloatlons  at  least  to  the 
extent  of  enfranchising  the  freedmen.  nils 
power  was  said  to  exist  In  a  variety  of  oon- 
stltutloma  provisions,  including  Article  I,  |  2, 
Article  I,  1 4.  the  war  power,  the  power  ov<ar 
territories,  the  guaranty  of  a  republican  form 
of  government,  and   1 2  of  the  Thirteenth 
Amendment.  Thoee  who  held  this  view  ex- 
pressed concern  lest  the  Committee's  pro- 
posal be  read  to  authorise  the  States  to  dis- 
criminate on  racial  grounds  and  sUted  that 
they  could  not  vote  for  the  measure  If  such 
was    the    correct    construction.    Tlwy   were 
sometimes  comforted  by  supporters  of  the 
committee  propouX,  who  asstuwd  them  that 
there  would  be  no  such  effect.  Ftnm  thaee 
statements,  and  the  fact  that  some  of  those 
who  took  the  extreme  view  ultimately  did 
vote  for  the  proposed  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment, it  is  sought  to  construct  a  counter- 
argument: If  HJt.  No.  SI,  properly  interpre- 
ted, would  not  have  precluded  congressional 
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exerclae  at  power  otherwise  *»«-*«»«g  under 
the  constitutional  provisions  refsried  to, 
then  1  2  of  the  Fourteenth  Aiir»a«Hw.»nt.  prop- 
erly interpreted,  does  not  preclude  the  exer- 
cise of  oongresalonal  power  under  i|  1  and  6 
of  that  Amendment. 

This  argument,  however,  U  even  logically 
f  allaclotis,  and  quite  vmderstandably  none  of 
the  opinions  filed  today  plaoea  much  rallanoe 
on  it.  I  do  not  maintain  that  the  Ramcrs  of 
the  Ftourteenth  Amendment  to(A  away  with 
one  hand  what  they  had  given  with  the 
other,  but  simply  that  the  Amendment  must 
be  construed  as  a  whole,  and  that  for  the  rea- 
sons already  given,  ante  p. ,  the  inclu- 
sion of  I  2  demonstrates  that  the  Ftamen 
never  Intended  to  confer  the  power  which  my 
Brethren  seek  to  find  in  f  1 1  and  6.  Bingham, 
for  one.  distinguished  between  these  two  po- 
sitions. When  it  was  suggested  in  the  debates 
over  H.B.  No.  61  that  the  proviso  would  re- 
move preexisting  congressional  power  over 
voting  qualifications,  Bingham  made  the  i«- 
sponse  quoted  by  my  colleagues.  Olobe  431- 

432;  see  pp. ,  ante.  When  it  was  observed 

during  the  debates  over  the  proposed  Rnir- 
teenth  Amendment  that  1 2  demonstrated 
that  the  Amendment  did  not  reach  state 
control  over  voting  quallfictalons.  Bingham 
waa  the  one  maldng  the  observation.  Olobe 

2542.  quoted  ante.  p. .  As  »i«gH»»«  ssems 

to  have  recognised,  the  sort  of  argument  he 
made  in  connection  with  H.R.  No.  61  is  be- 
side the  point  with  respect  to  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment. 

In  any  event,  even  disregarding  its  analy- 
tical lUBcultles,  the  argument  is  based  on 
blatant  factual  shortcomings.  All  but  one 
of  the  speakers  on  whose  statements  primary 
reliance  is  placed  stated,  either  during  the 
debates  on  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  or 
subsequently,  that  the  Amendment  did  not 
enfranchise  the  f reedmen.^ 

Finally,  some  of  those  determined  to  sus- 
tain the  legislation  now  before  us  rely  on 
speeches  made  between  two  and  three  years 
after  Congress  had  sent  the  proposed  Amend- 
ment to  the  States.  Boutwell  and  Stevens  in 
the  House,  and  Sumner  In  the  Senate,  argued 
that  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  or  enfran- 
chising legislation  was  unnecessary  because 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  prohibited  racial 
discrimination  in  voter  qualifications.  Each 
had  earlier  expressed  the  oppoaite  position." 
Their  subsequent  attempts  to  achieve  by  as- 
sertion what  they  had  not  had  the  votes  to 
achieve    by    constitutional    processes    can 
hardly  be  entlUed  to  weight. 
r.  Ratifteation 
SUte  materials  relating  to  the  ratification 
process  are  not  very  revealing.  For  the  most 
part  only  gubernatorial  messages  and  com- 
mittee reports  have  survived."  So  far  as  my 
examination  of  these  materials  reveals,  while 
the    opponents    of    the    Amendment    were 
divided  and  sometimes  equivocal  on  whether 
it  might  be  construed  to  require  enfranchise- 
ment,'* the  supporters  of  the  Amendment  in 
the    States    approached    the    congressional 
proponents  In  the  unanimity  of  their  inter- 
pretation. I  have  discovered  only  one  brief 
passags  in  support  of  the  Amendment  which 
appears  to  be  based  on  the  assixmptlon  that 
It  would  result  In  enfranchisement.'*  These 
remarks,  in  the  message  of  the  Oovemor  of 
nilnols,  had  to  compete  in  the  minds  of  the 
legislators  with  the  viewpoint  of  the  Chicago 
Ttlbime.   This   Radical   Journal    repeatedly 
crltlelaed  the  Amendment's  lack  of  an  en- 
franchlalng  provision,  and  at  one  time  it  even 
expressed  the  hope  that  the  South   would 
refuse  to  ratify  the  Amendment  so  that  the 
North  would  turn  to  enfranchisement  of  the 
freed  men  as  the  only  moens  of  reconstruc- 
tion. June  15,  1866.  quoted  in  James  177.  In 
all  the  other  SUtes  I  have  examined,  where 
the  materials  are  swOdenUy  fuU   for  the 
understanding  of  a  supporter  of  the  Amend- 
ment to  appear,  his  understanding  has  been 
that  enfranchisement  would  not  result." 
The  acanty  official  materials  can  be  sup- 
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plemented  by  other  sources.  There  was  a  con- 
gressional election  in  the  fall  of  the  year  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  went  to  the  SUtea. 
The  R«Hi«>i«  ran  on  the  Amendment  aa 
their  reconstruction  program,  attempting  to 
force  voters  to  choose  between  their  plan  and 
that  of  President  Johnson.  From  the  cam- 
paign speeches  and  from  newq>aper  reac- 
tions, we  can  get  some  further  idea  of  the 
understanding  of  the  SUtes. 

The  tone  of  the  campaign  was  set  by  the 
formal  report  of  the  Joint  Committee,  which 
^ssenden  openly  stated  he  had  con^josed  aa 
s  partisan  docximent.  James  147.  Indeed,  it 
was  not  even  submitted  to  Congress  untU 
the  day  the  Senate  improved  the  measure, 
end  then  only  in  manuscript  form.  Olobe 
3036.  On  the  deUcaU  lasue  of  Negro  suff- 
rage, the  report  read  as  follows:  '* 

"DoubU  were  entertained  whether  Con- 
gress had  power,  even  under  the  amended 
Constitution,  to  prescribe  the  qualifications 
of  voters  in  a  SUte.  or  covUd  act  directly  on 
the  subject.  It  was  doubtfiU.  In  the  opinion 
of  your  committee,  whether  the  SUtes  would 
consent  to  surrender  a  power  they  had  al- 
ways exercised,  and  to  which  they  were  at- 
tached. As  the  best  if  not  the  only  method 
of  surrounding  the  difficulty,  and  as  emin- 
nently  J\i8t  and  prcq>er  m  Itself,  your  com- 
mittee came  to  the  conclusion  that  political 
power  should  be  possessed  in  all  the  SUtes 
exactly  In  proportion  as  the  right  of  sxiff- 
rsge  should  be  granted,  without  distinction 
of  color  or  race.  This  it  was  thought  wotUd 
leave  the  whole  question  with  the  people  of 
each  SUU,  holding  out  to  all  the  advantage 
of  increased  political  power  as  an  induce- 
ment to  allow  all  to  participate  In  lU  exercise. 
Such  a  provision  would  be  In  Its  nature  gen- 
tle and  persuasive,  and  would  lead,  it  was 
hoped,  at  no  distant  day,  to  an  equal  par- 
ticipation of  all,  without  distinction,  in  all 
the  rlghU  and  privileges  of  citizenship,  thus 
alTordlng  of  citizens,  since  all  would  have, 
through  the  ballot-box,  the  power  of  self -pro- 
tection. 

"Holding  these  views,  your  committee  pre- 
pared an  amendment  to  carry  out  this  idea, 
and  submitted  the  same  to  Congress.  Unfor- 
tunately, as  we  think,  it  did  not  receive  the 
necessary  constitutional  support  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  therefore  could  not  be  proposed  for 
adoption  by  the  SUtes.  The  principle  in- 
volved in  that  amendment  is  however,  be- 
lieved to  be  sound,  and  your  committee  have 
again  proposed  it  in  another  form,  hoping 
that  it  may  receive  the  i^probation  of 
Congress." 

Newspapers  expressed  the  same  view  of 
the  reach  of  the  Amendment.  Even  while 
deliberations  were  underway,  predictions 
that  Congress  would  come  up  with  a  plan 
Involving  enfranchisement  of  the  freedmen 
had  graduaUy  ceased.  James  41.  When  the 
Amendment  was  released  to  the  prees,  An- 
drew Johnson  was  reported  as  seeing  in  it 
a  "practical  abandonment  of  the  Negro  suf- 
frage issue."  Cincinnati  DaUy  Commercial, 
Apm  30,  1866,  quoted  in  James  117.  The 
New  Tork  Herald  had  reported  editorially 
that  the  Amendment  reflected  an  abandon- 
ment of  the  Radical  push  for  Negro  sulfrage 
and  accepUnce  of  Johnson's  position  that 
control  over  suffrage  rested  exclusively  with 
the  SUtes,  May  1,  1866,  reported  in  Jamea 
119.  The  Nation,  a  Radical  organ,  attriliuted 
the  absence  of  any  provision  on  Negro  suf- 
frage to  "sheer  want  of  confidence  in  the 
public."  a  Nation  646  (May  1,  1866) .  quoted 
in  James  120.  The  Chicago  Itibune.  another 
Radical  organ,  complained  that  1 1  was  ob- 
jectionable as  "surplusage.''  May  6,  1866. 
quoted  in  James  128.  and  later  in  the  same 
month  critidaed  the  measure  for  "postpon- 
ing, not  ssttling"  the  matter  of  equal  po- 
Utlcal  rlghte  for  Negroea.  May  81,  1866. 
quoted  in  James  146.  As  dtilbsratlons  con- 
tinued, the  reporting  went  on  in  the  same 
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vela.  The  New  York  Times  reported  that 
with  eiacUona  approaching.  "No  one  now 
talks  or  dreams  of  forcing  Negro  suffrage 
upon  the  Southern  States."  June  6.  1866. 
Tha  Clndnnatt  Dally  Oommerdal  and  the 
Boston  Dally  Journal  for  June  7.  1866.  com- 
mented on  the  Radicals'  abandonment  of 
Negro  suffrage.  James  145. 

Much  the  same  picture  emerges  from  the 
campaign  q>eeches.  Although  an  occasional 
Democrat  expressed  the  fear  that  the  Amend- 
ment would  or  might  resvilt  In  political 
equality."  the  supporters  of  the  Amendment 
denied  such  effecU  without  exception  that 
I  have  dlsoovwed.  Among  the  leading  con- 
^r^^M inm^i  figures  who  sUted  in  campaign 
speeches  that  the  Amendment  did  not  pro- 
hibit racial  voting  qualifications  were  Sena- 
tors Howe.  Lane,  Sherman,  and  Sumner,  and 
dmgreasmen  Bingham.  Delano.  Schenck. 
Stevens,  and  Trumbull.  See  James  159-168, 
178,  178;  Falrman.  supra,  2  Stan.  L.  Rev.,  at 
70-78. 

As  was  pointed  out  above,  aU  but  a  hand- 
ful of  northern  States  prohibited  blaoks  from 
voting  at  all,  and  opposition  to  a  change 
was  Intense.  Between  1866  and  1869  refer- 
enda on  the  lasue  rejected  Impartial  Negro 
suffrage  in  Colorado  Territory.  ConneeUeut, 
Wisconsin,  MlnneeoU  (twice),  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Nebraska  Twrltory,  Kansas, 
Ohio.  Michigan,  Missouri,  and  New  Tork. 
Only  Iowa  and  Minnesota  accepted  it,  and 
that  on  the  day  Grant  was  elected  to  the 
Presidency.'*  It  is  inconceivable  that  thoae 
SUtes,  m  that  climate,  could  have  ratified 
the  Amendment  with  the  expectation  that  It 
would  require  them  to  permit  their  black 
citiaens  to  vote. 

Small  wonder,  then,  that  In  early  1899  sub- 
stantially the  same  group  of  men  who  three 
years  earlier  had  proposed  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  felt  it  necessary  to  make  fur- 
ther modifications  in  the  Oonstltutlon  If 
sUte  suffrage  laws  were  to  be  controlled 
even  to  the  minimal  degree  of  prohlb'tlng 
qualifications  whl<^  on  their  face  discrimi- 
nated on  the  basis  of  race.  If  the  conse- 
quences for  our  federal  system  were  not  so 
serious,  the  contention  that  the  history  Is 
"Inconclusive"  would  be  undeeervlng  of  at- 
tention. And,  with  all  respect,  the  transpar- 
ent failure  of  atten^ts  to  cast  doubt  on  the 
original  imderstanding  is  simply  further 
evidence  of  the  force  of  the  hisUHlcal  record, 
n 

The  history  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment with  respect  to  suffrage  qualifications 
is  remarkably  free  of  the  problems  which 
bedevil  most  attempts  to  find  a  reliable  guide 
to  present  decision  in  the  pages  of  the  past. 
Tw «**»<<  there  is  virtually  unanlmotis  agree- 
ment, clearty  and  repeatedly  expressed,  that 
i  1  of  the  Amendment  did  not  reach  discrimi- 
natory voter  quallflcatlona.  In  this  rather 
remarkable  situation,  the  Issue  of  the  bear- 
ing of  the  historical  understanding  on  con- 
stitutional Interpretation  squarely  arises. 

I  miist  confess  to  complete  astonishment  at 
the  position  of  some  of  my  Brethren  tbat  the 
history  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  hss 
become  irrelevant.  Ante.  p.  — .  In  the  six 
years  sines  I  first  set  out  miich  of  this  his- 
tory,'* I  have  seen  no  Justification  for  such 
a  result  which  l^}pear8  to  me  at  all  adequate. 
With  matters  in  this  posture,  I  need  do  no 
more  by  way  of  Justifying  my  reliance  on 
these  materials  than  aketch  the  familiar  out- 
llnea  of  our  constitutional  system. 

When  the  Constitution  with  its  original 
Amendmenta  came  into  being,  the  States 
delegated  some  of  their  sovereign  pow«es  to 
tbe  Fedwal  Oovemment,  snrrendered  other 
powers,  and  expressly  retained  aU  powers  not 
delegated  or  surrendered.  Amend.  Z.  Tbe 
power  to  set  stete  voting  quallfloattona  was 
neither  surrendered  nor  daiegated,  except 
to  the  extent  that  tbe  guaranty  of  a  repnbll- 
ean  form  of  government**  may  be  thought  to 
raqolre  a  oerUln  minimum  dlstrlbutloa  of 


pdtlcal  power.  The  power  to  set  qualifica- 
tions for  voters  for  national  olBoe,  created  by 
the  Constitution,  was  expreesly  committed  to 
the  SUtes  by  Article  I,  {  2,  and  ArtUde  II. 
1 1.*^  By  Article  V,  SUtes  may  bs  deprived  of 
their  retained  {towers  only  with  the  concur- 
rence of  two-thirds  of  each  House  of  Con- 
gress and  tttree-fourths  of  the  SUtes.  No 
one  aaserta  that  the  power  to  set  voting 
qualifications  was  taken  frcnn  the  SUtee  or 
subjected  to  federal  oontrcd  by  any  Amend- 
ment before  the  Fourteenth.  The  historical 
evidence  makes  it  plain  tliat  the  Congress 
and  the  SUtea  proposing  and  ratifying  that 
Amendment  afllrmatively  understood  that 
they  were  not  limiting  state  power  over  vot- 
ing qtiallflcations.  Ilie  existence  of  the  power 
therefore  survived  the  amending  process, 
and,  except  as  it  has  been  limited  by  the 
Fifteenth,  Nineteenth,  and  Twenty-fourth 
Amendments,  It  still  exlste  today."  Indeed. 
the  very  fact  tliat  constitutional  amend- 
msnU  were  deemed  necessary  to  bring  about 
federal  abolition  of  sUte  restrictions  on  vot- 
ing by  reason  of  race  (Amend.  ZV),  eex 
(Amend.  XIZ),  and,  even  with  req>ect  to 
fedmal  elections,  the  faUure  to  pay  state  poU 
taxes  (Amend.  ZXIV),  Is  itself  forceful  evi- 
dence of  the  oomnum  undersUndlng  in  1869, 
1919,  and  1963,  re^Mctively,  that  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  did  not  empower  Con- 
gress to  Isglalate  in  these  respecto. 

It  must  be  recognized,  of  coiirse,  that  the 
amending  process  is  not  tbe  only  way  In 
which  constitutional  undMstanding  alters 
with  time.  The  Judiciary  has  long  been  en- 
trusted with  the  task  of  applying  the  Oon- 
stltutlon in  changing  drcumaUnces,  and  as 
conditions  change  the  Constitution  in  a  sense 
changes  as  well.  But  when  the  Court  gives  the 
language  of  the  Constitution  an  unforeseen 
i4>pllaation,  it  does  so,  whether  explicitly  or 
implldtiy,  in  tbe  name  of  s<Mne  underlying 
purpose  of  the  Framers."  This  is  neoessarUy 
so;  the  federal  judldary,  which  by  express 
constitutional  provision  is  i4>polnted  for  life, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  held  responsible  by 
tbe  electorate,  has  no  inherent  general  au- 
thority to  establish  the  norms  for  the  rest 
of  society.  It  is  limited  to  elaboration  and  ap- 
plication of  the  preoepte  ordained  in  the 
Constitution  by  the  political  represenUtlves 
of  the  people.  When  the  Court  disregards  the 
express  intent  and  undersUndlng  of  the 
Framera,  it  has  Invaded  the  realm  of  the 
political  process  to  which  the  amending 
power  was  committed,  and  it  has  violated  the 
constitutional  structure  which  it  is  ito  high- 
est duty  to  protect." 

As  the  Court  is  not  Justified  in  substitut- 
ing Ite  own  views  of  wise  policy  for  the  com- 
mands of  the  Constitution,  still  less  it  is 
Justified  in  aUowlng  Congress  to  disregard 
thoee  commands  as  the  Court  understands 
them.  Although  Congress'  expression  of  the 
view  that  It  does  have  power  to  alter  sUte 
sulfrage  qualifications  is  entitled  to  the  most 
respectful  consideration  by  the  judiciary, 
coming  as  It  does  from  a  coordinate  branch 
of  government,"  this  cannot  displace  tbe 
duty  of  this  Court  to  make  an  Independent 
determination  whether  Congress  has  ex- 
ceeded ito  powers.  The  reason  for  this  goes 
beyond  Marshall's  assertion  that  "It  is  em- 
phatically the  province  and  duty  of  the  ju- 
dicial department  to  say  what  the  law  is." 
Marlyury  v.  Madiaon,  5  UB.  (1  Cranch)  137, 
177  (1803).'*  It  inheres  in  the  structure  of 
the  constitutional  system  itself.  Congress  is 
subject  to  none  of  the  institutional  re- 
stralnte  imposed  on  Judicial  decisionmaking; 
it  Is  controlled  only  by  the  political  process. 
In  Article  V,  the  Framers  expressed  the  view 
that  the  jwlitlcal  restraints  on  Congress 
alone  were  an  Insuffldent  control  over  the 
proceas  of  constitution-making.  TtM  concur- 
rence of  two-thirds  of  each  House  and  of 
three-fourths  of  tbe  SUtea  was  needed  for 
the  p<41tleal  check  to  be  adequate.  To  aUow 
a  simple  majority  of  Congress  to  have  final 
say  on  matters  of  oonstltutloaal  Intecprsta- 
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tlon  la  therefore  fundamentally  out  of  keeni- 
Ing  wltb  the  constitutional  structuje.  Nor 
Is  that  structure  adequately  protected  by  la 
requirement  that  the  Judiciary  be  able  io 
perceive  a  basis  for  the  ccngraaslonal  Inter- 
pretation, the  only  restriction  laid  down  in 
K€Uaenbach  v.  Morgan,  384  UJB.  641  (18«<l). 
It  U  suggested  that  the  proper  basis  lor 
the  doctrine  enunciated  In  Morgan  lies  In 
the  relative  fact-finding  competence  of 
Court.     Congress,     and     state     leglslatur^. 

itnte,  p. .  In  this  view,  as  I  undersi 

it,  since  Congress  Is  at  least  as  well  qual 
as  a  state  legislature  to  determine  fa 
Issues,  and  far  better  qualified  than 
Court,  where  a  dispute  Is  basically  fac 
in  nature  the  congressional  finding  of 
should  control  subject  only  to  review  by 
Court  tor  reasonableness. 

In  the  first  place,  this  argument  has  little 
or  no  force  as  applied  to  the  Issue  whither 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  covers  voter 
qualifications.  Indeed,  I  do  not  unde. 
the  adherents  of  Morgan  to  malntal: 
contrary.  But  even  on  the  assumptlot 
the    Fourteenth    Amendment   does   pi 

limit   on   the   sorts   of   voter    qualifier- 

which  a  State  may  adopt,  I  still  do  not  see 
any  real  force  In  the  reasoning.  1 

When  my  Brothers  refer  to  "complex  faC' 
tual  questions,"  ante,  p.  — ,  they  call  to  ijlnd 
disputes  about  primary,  objective  facts  d 
Ing  with  such  Issues  as  the  number  of  persbns 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  21,  the  extent\of 
their  education,  and  so  forth.  The  briefs  of 
the  four  States  In  theoe  cases  take  no  Iss  ae 
with  respect  to  any  of  the  facts  of  this  nati  re 
presented  to  Congress  and  relied  on  by  fcy 
Brothers  DotiCLAS.  ante,  p  — ,  and  BxcnnIn, 
WnrTE,  and  Makshau,,  ante,  p.  — .  Kxcept 
for  one  or  two  matters  of  dubious  relevance, 
these  facU  are  not  subject  to  rational  dis- 
pute. The  disagreement  In  these  cases  Re- 
volves around  the  evaluation  of  this  larg  sly 
uncontested  factual  material."  On  the  is- 
sumption  that  maturity  and  experience  ire 
relevant  to  intelligent  and  responsible  eier- 
clse  of  the  elective  franchise,  are  the  Im- 
maturity and  Inexperience  of  the  aver  ige 
18-,  19-,  or  20-year-old  sufficiently  serious  to 
Justify  denying  such  a  person  a  direct  vo  ,ce 
In  decision  affecting  his  or  her  life?  Whetler 
or  not  this  Judgment  Is  characterized  as 
"factual,"  It  calls  for  striking  a  balance  le- 
tween  Incommensurate  Interests.  Where  1  he 
balance  Is  to  be  struck  depends  ultimately  on 
the  values  and  the  perspective  of  the  de:l- 
sionmaker.  It  Is  a  matter  as  to  which  men  of 
good  will  can  and  do  reasonably  differ. 
I  fixlly  agree  that  Judgments  of  the 
Involved  here  are  beyond  the  Instltutl 
competence  and  constitutional  authorlt 
the  Judiciary.  See.  e.g..  Baker  v.  Carr 
VS.  186.26«-330  (1962)  (Frankfurter,  J., 
sentlng) ;  Kramer  v.  Union  Free  School 
trict  No.  15,  395  U.S.  821.  634-641  (19#9) 
(Stbwabt,  J.,  dissenting).  They  are  preedil- 
nently  matters  for  legUlatlve  discretion 
Judicial  review,  if  it  exists  at  all.  narrowly 
limited.  But  the  same  reasons  which  In  iiy 
view  would  require  the  Judiciary  to  susUln 
a  reasonable  state  resolution  of  the  lasie 
also  require  Congress  to  abstain  from  ent4  r- 
ing  the  picture. 

Judicial  deference  is  based,  not  on  relatl  ro 
fact-finding  competence,  but  on  due  regard 
for  the  decUlon  of  the  body  constitutionally 
appointed  to  decide.  Establishment  of  votlhg 
qualifications  Is  a  matter  for  state  leglsa- 
tures.  Assuming  any  authority  at  all.  oiJy 
when  the  Court  can  say  with  some  confidei  ce 
that  the  legislature  has  demonstrably  erred  in 
adjusting  the  competing  Interests  is  It  Jvu  ti- 
tled in  striking  down  the  legislative  Ju«  g- 
ment.  This  order  of  things  Is  more  efflcl<  nt 
and  more  congenial  to  our  system  and.  In  ny 
Judgment,  much  more  likely  to  achieve  sa 
factory  results  than  one  in  which  the  O 
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has  a  free  band  to  replace  state  leglalaUve 
Judgments  with  lu  own.  See  rtrguaon  t. 
SkrujM,  372  Va.  726  (1963) . 

The  same  considerations  apply,  and  with 
almost  equal  force,  to  Congreaa'  displacement 
of  state  decisions  with  Ita  own  Ideas  of  wise 
poUcy.  The  sole  distinction  between  Congreaa 
and  the  Court  In  this  regard  la  that  Con- 
gress, being  an  elective  body,  presumptively 
has  popular  authority  for  the  value  Judg- 
ment it  makes.  But  since  the  state  legislature 
has  a  like  authority,  this  distinction  between 
Congress  and  the  Judiciary  falls  short  of 
Justifying  a  congressional  veto  on  the  state 
Judgment.  The  perspectives  and  values  of 
national  legislators  on  the  issue  of  voting 
qualifications  are  Ukely  to  differ  from  those 
of  state  legislators,  but  I  see  no  reason  a 
priori  to  prefer  thooe  of  the  national  figures, 
whose  collective  decision,  applying  nation- 
wide. Is  necessarily  less  able  to  take  account 
of  peculiar  local  conditions.  Whether  one 
agrees  with  this  Judgment  or  not.  It  Is  the 
one  expressed  by  the  Pramers  In  leaving  voter 
qualifications  to  the  SUtes.  The  Supremacy 
Clause  does  not,  as  my  colleagues  seem  to 
argue,  represent  a  Judgment  that  federal 
decisions  are  superior  to  those  of  the  States 
whenever  the  two  may  differ. 

To  be  sure,  my  colleagues  do  not  expreasly 
say  that  Congress  or  this  Court  Is  empowered 
by  the  Constitution  to  substitute  its  own 
Judgment  for  those  of  the  States.  However, 
before  sustaining  a  state  Judgment  they  re- 
quire a  "clear  showing  that  the  burden  Im- 
posed Is  necessary  to  protect  a  compelling 
and    substantial    governmental    Interest."  •• 

Ante,  p.  ;   see  p.  ,  n.  31.  I  should 

think  th^  if  the  state  Interest  were  truly 
"compelliiTg"  and  "substantial,"  and  a  clear 
showing  could  be  made  that  the  voter  quali- 
fication was  "necessary"  to  Its  preservation, 
no  reasonable  person  would  think  the  quali- 
fication undesirable.  Kqulvalently,  if  my  col- 
leagues or  a  majority  of  Congress  deem  a 
given  voting  qualification  undesirable  as  a 
matter  of  policy,  they  must  consider  that  the 
state  Interests  Involved  are  not  "compelling" 
or  "substantial"  or  that  they  can  be  ade- 
quately protected  in  other  ways.  It  follows 
that  my  colleagues  must  be  prepared  to  hold 
invalid  as  a  matter  of  Federal  constitutional 
law  all  state  voting  qualifications  which  they 
deem  unwise,  as  well  as  all  such  qualifications 
which  Congress  reasonably  deems  unwise.  For 
this  reason,  I  find  their  argument  subject  to 
the  same  objection  as  If  it  explicitly  acknowl- 
edged such  a  concltislon. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  notion  of  deference 
to  congressional  Interpretation  of  the  Con- 
stitution, which  the  Court  promulgated  In 
Morgan,  is  directly  related  to  this  higher 
standard  of  constitutionality  which  the 
Court  intimated  m  Harper  v.  Virginia  Board 
of  Elections,  383  U.S.  663  (1966) .  and  brought 
to  fruition  In  Kramer.  When  the  scope  of 
federal  review  of  state  determinations  be- 
came so  broad  as  to  be  Judicially  xmmanage- 
able.  It  was  natural  for  the  Court  to  seek 
assistance  from  the  national  legislature  If 
the  federal  role  were  restricted  to  Its  tradi- 
tional and  appropriate  scope,  review  for  the 
sort  of  "plain  erKw"  which  Is  variously  de- 
scribed as  "arbitrary  and  capricioiis  "  "Irra- 
tional," or  "Invidious,"  there  would  be  no  call 
for  the  Court  to  defer  to  a  congressional 
Judgment  on  this  score  that  it  did  not  find 
convincing.  Whether  a  sUte  Judgment  has 
so  exceeded  the  bounds  of  reason  as  to  au- 
thorize federal  Intervention  Is  not  a  matter 
M  to  which  the  political  process  U  In- 
trinsically likely  to  produce  a  sounder  or 
more  acceptable  result.  It  is  a  matter  of  the 
delicate  adjustment  of  the  federal  system. 
In  this  area,  to  rely  on  Congress  would  make 
that  body  a  Judge  In  Its  own  cause.  The  role 
of  final  arbiter  belongs  to  this  Court, 
m 
Since  I  cannot  agree  that  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  empowered  Congress,  or  the  fed- 
eral judiciary  to  control  voter  quallflcatlons. 


I  turn  to  other  asserted  sources  of  congres- 
sional power.  My  Brother  Black  would  find 
that  such  power  exists  with  respect  to  fed- 
eral elections  by  virtue  of  Article  I,  i  4,  and 
seemingly  other  considerations  which  he 
finds  Implicit   in  federal   authority. 

Art.  I,  I  2"^  "the  Electors  [for  Repreeenta- 
tlves)  In  each  State  shall  have  the  Qualifica- 
tions requisite  for  Electors  of  the  most 
ntunerous  Branch  of  the  State  Legislature." 
Art.  I,  14:  "The  Times,  Places  and  Man- 
ner of  holding  Elections  for  Senators  and 
RepresenUtlves,  shall  be  prescribed  In  each 
State  by  the  Legislature  thereof:  but  the 
Congress  may  at  any  time  by  law  make  or 
alter  such  Regulations,  except  as  to  the 
Places  of  ch using  Senators." 

Amend.  Xvn.  "The  electors  [for  Senaton] 
in  each  State  shall  have  the  qualifications 
requisite  for  electors  of  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  the  State  legislatures." 

It  Is  difficult  to  see  how  words  coiild  be 
clearer  In  stating  what  Congrees  can  control 
and  what  It  cannot  control.  Surely  nothing 
In  these  provisions  lends  Itself  to  the  view 
that  voting  qualifications  in  federal  elections 
are  to  be  set  by  Congress.  The  reason  for  the 
scheme  is  not  hard  to  find.  In  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  Madison  ezpreoaed  the 
view  that  "The  qualifications  of  electors  and 
elected  were  fimdamental  articles  in  a  Re- 
publican Oovt.  and  ought  to  be  fixed  by  the 
Constitution.  If  the  Legislature  could  regu- 
late those  of  either,  It  can  by  degrees  sub- 
vert the  Constitution."  a  M.  Parrand,  Records 
of  the  Federal  Convention  of  1787,  at  349-260 
(1911) .  He  explained  further  in  The  Federal- 
ist No.  62,  at  326  (C.  Roaalter  ed.  1961). 

"To  have  reduced  the  different  qualifica- 
tions In  the  different  States  to  one  imlform 
rule  would  probably  have  been  as  dissatis- 
factory to  some  of  the  States  aa  it  wotdd  have 
been  difficult  to  the  Coovention.  The  pro- 
vision made  by  the  Ccmventlon  appears, 
therefore,  to  be  the  best  that  lay  within  their 
option.  It  must  be  satisfactory  to  every  State, 
because  It  Is  conformaUe  to  the  standard  al- 
ready established  or  which  may  be  estab- 
lished by  the  State  Itself.  It  will  be  safe  to 
the  United  States  because,  being  fixed  by  the 
State  constitutions.  It  Is  not  alterable  by 
the  State  govemmente;  and  It  cannot  be 
feared  that  the  people  of  the  States  wlU  alter 
this  part  of  their  constitutions  In  such  man- 
ner as  to  abridge  the  righte  secured  to  them 
by  the  Federal  Constitution." 

See  also  Federalist  No.  60,  at  371  (C.  Roe- 
alter  ed.   1961)    (HamUton),  quoted  In  the 

opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Stewart,  onte,  p. , 

which  is  to  the  same  effect. 

As  to  presidential  elections,  the  Constitu- 
tion provides: 

"Each  State  shall  appoint,  in  such  Man- 
ner as  the  Legislature  thereof  may  direct,  a 
Nimiber  of  Electors  .  .  .  ."  Art.  n,  I  1,  cl.  2. 
"The  Congress  may  determine  the  Time  at 
choosing  Electors,  and  the  Day  on  which  they 
shall  give  their  Vote:  which  Day  shall  be  the 
same  throughout  the  United  SUtes."  Art.  H, 
1 1.  cl.  4. 

Even  the  power  to  control  the  "Manner"  at 
holding  elections,  given  with  respect  to  oon- 
grenlonal  elections  by  Article  I,  I  4,  Is  absent 
with  respect  to  the  selection  of  presidential 
electors."  And,  of  course,  the  fact  that  It  was 
deemed  neceasary  to  provide  separattfy  tat 
congressional  power  to  regulate  the  time  of 
choosing  presidential  electors  and  the  Presi- 
dent himself  demonstrates  that  the  power 
over  "Times,  Places  and  Manner"  given  by 
Article  I,  I  4,  does  not  refer  to  presidential 
elections,  but  only  to  the  elections  for  Con- 
gressmen. Any  shadow  of  a  justification  for 
congressional  power  with  respect  to  con- 
gressional elections  therefore  dlaai^>eara 
utterly  In  presidential  elections. 

IT 

_Wlth  these  major  contentions  resolved.  It  Is 
convenient  to  consider  the  three  sections  at 
the  Act  individually  to  determine  wbethar 
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tbey  can  be  suKKXtad  by  any  other  basis  at 
congreaaional  power. 

A.  Voting  age 

The  only  constitutional  basis  advanced  In 
support  of  the  lowering  of  the  voting  age 
Is  the  power  to  enforce  the  Equal  Protection 
Clause,  a  power  foimd  In  I  6  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment.  For  the  reasons  already 
given,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  statutory 
provision  is  valid  as  declaratory  of  the  mean- 
ing of  that  clause.  Ite  validity  therefore  must 
rest  on  congressional  power  to  lower  the 
voting  age  as  a  means  of  preventing  Invidious 
discrimination  that  la  within  the  purview 
of  that  clause. 

The  history  at  the  Foiurteenth  Amendment 
may  well  foreclose  the  poaslblllty  that  f  6 
empowers  Congress  to  enfranchise  a  class  of 
citizens  so  that  they  may  protect  themselves 
against  discrimination  forbidden  by  the  first 
section,  but  It  Is  unnecessary  for  me  to 
explore  that  question.  For  I  think  it  fair  to 
cay  that  the  suggestion  that  members  of  the 
age  group  between  18  and  21  are  threatened 
with  unconstitutional  discrimination,  or  that 
any  hypothetical  discrimination  is  likely  to 
be  affected  by  lowering  the  voting  age,  Is 
little  short  of  fanciful.  I  see  no  justification 
for  stretching  to  find  any  such  possibility 
when  all  the  evidence  indicates  that  Con- 
gress— led  on  by  recent  decisions  of  this 
Court — thought  simply  that  18-year-olds 
were  fairly  entitled  to  the  vote  and  that 
Congress  could  give  It  to  them  by  legisla- 
tion.*' 

I  therefore  conclude,  for  these  and  other 
reasons  given  In  this  opinion,  that  In  {  302 
of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  Amendments  of  1970 
Congress  exceeded  Its  delegated  powers. 

B.  Residency 

For  reasons  already  stated,  neither  the 
power  to  regulate  voting  qualifications  in 
presidential  elections,  asserted  by  my  Brother 
Black,  nor  the  power  to  declare  the  meaning 
of  f  1  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  relied 
on  by  my  Brother  Douglas,  can  support  5  202 
of  the  Act.  It  would  also  be  frivolous  to  con- 
tend that  requiring  States  to  allow  new 
arrivals  to  vote  in  presidential  elections  is  an 
appropriate  means  of  preventing  local  dis- 
crimination against  them  In  other  respecte, 
or  of  forestelUng  violations  of  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment.  The  remaining  grounds  relied 
on  are  the  Privileges  and  Immunities  Clause 
of  Article  IV,  {  2,"  and  the  right  to  travel 
across  state  lines. 

While  the  right  of  qualified  electors  to  cast 
their  ballote  and  to  have  their  votes  counted 
was  held  to  be  a  privilege  of  citizenship  in 
Ex  parte  Yarbrough.  IIO  U.S.  661  (1884),  and 
United  States  v.  Classic,  313  U.S.  299  (1941), 
these  decisions  were  careful  to  observe  that  It 
remained  with  the  States  to  determine  the 
class  of  qualified  voters.  It  was  federal  law, 
acting  on  this  SUte-deflned  class,  which 
turned  the  right  to  vote  into  a  privilege  of 
national  citizenship.  As  the  Court  has  con- 
•Istently  held,  the  Privileges  and  Immuni- 
ties Clauses  do  not  react  on  the  mere  statvis 
of  citizenship  to  enfranchise  any  citizen 
whom  an  otherwise  valid  state  law  does  not 
allow  to  vote.  Minor  v.  Happersett.  88  U.S. 
(21  Wall.)  162,  170-176  (1874):  Pope  v.  WU- 
liams,  193  U.S.  621,  632  (1904);  Breedlove  v. 
Suttles.  302  U.S.  277,  283  (1937) ;  cf.  Snotoden 
».  Hughes,  321  U.S.  1,  6-7  (1944).  Minors, 
felons,  insane  persons,  and  persons  who  have 
not  satisfied  residency  requirements  are 
MQong  those  citizens  who  are  not  allowed  to 
▼ote  In  most  States."  The  Privileges  and  Im- 
munities Clause  of  Article  IV  of  the  Consti- 
tution U  a  direct  deecendent  of  Article  IV 
of  the  Articles  of  Confederation: 

"The  better  to  secure  and  perpetuate  mu- 
tual friendship  and  Intercourse  among  the 
people  of  the  different  States  In  tUs  Union, 
the  free  inhabitants  of  these  Stetes,  paupers, 
vagabonds  and  fugitives  from  justice  ex- 
cepted, shaU  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and 
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Immunities  of  free  citizens  In  the  several 

States 

It  Is  Inconceivable  that  these  words  when 
used  In  the  Articles  coidd  have  been  under- 
stood to  abolish  stete  durational  residency 
requlremmte."  There  is  not  a  vestige  of  evi- 
dence that  any  f  luther  extent  was  envisioned 
for  them  when  they  were  carried  over  Into 
the  Constitution.  And,  as  I  have  shown,  when 
tbey  were  substantially  repeated  in  {  1  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  it  was  affirma- 
tively understood  that  they  did  not  Include 
the  right  to  vote.  The  Privileges  and  Im- 
munities Claiise  is  therefore  unavailing  to 
sustain  any  portion  of  f  202. 

The  right  to  travel  across  state  lines,  see 
United  States  v.  Guest,  383  U.S.  745,  757-758 
(1966),  and  Shapiro  v.  Thompson,  304  VJB. 
618,  630  (1968) ,  Is  likewise  Insufficient  to  re- 
quire Idaho  to  conform  her  laws  to  the  re- 
quirements of  { 202.  Mr.  Justice  Stewart 
Justifies  I  202  solely  on  the  power  imder  {  6 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  enforce  the 
Privileges  and  Immunities  Clause  of  f  1 
which  he  deems  the  basis  for  the  right  to 

travel.  Ante,  p.  .  I  find  It  impossible  to 

square  the  position  that  f  6  authorizes  Con- 
grees to  abolish  state  voting  qualifications 
baaed  on  residency  with  the  position  that  it 
does  not  auth(»'lze  Congress  to  abolish  such 
qualifications  based  on  race.  Since  the  his- 
torical record  cotnpela  me  to  accept  the  latter 
position,  Z  must  reject  the  former. 

Mr.  Justice  Brennan,  Mr.  Justice  White, 
and  Mr.  Justice  Marshall  do  not  anchor  the 
right  of  interstate  travel  to  any  specific  con- 
stitutional provision.  Ante,  p. .  Past  deci- 
sions to  which  they  refer  have  relied  on  the 
two  Privileges  and  Immtmltles  Clauses,  jtist 
discussed,  the  Due  Process  Clause  of  the 
Fifth  Amendment,  and  the  Commerce  Clause. 
See  Shapiro  v.  Thompson,  394  U.S.,  at  630  n. 
8;  Id.,  063-^1  (dissenting  opinion).  The 
Fifth  Amendment  Is  wholly  Inapplicable  to 
state  laws;  and  surely  the  Commerce  Clause 
cannot  be  seriously  relied  on  to  sustain  the 
Act  here  challenged.  With  no  specific  clause 
of  the  Constitution  empowering  Congress  to 
enact  {  202,  I  fall  to  see  how  that  nebiUous 
judicial  construct,  the  right  to  travel,  can 
do  so. 

C.  Literacy 
The  remaining  provision  of  the  Voting 
Righte  Act  Amendmente  involved  in  these 
cases  is  the  five-year  suspension  of  Arizona's 
requirement  that  reglstrante  be  able  to  read 
the  Constitution  In  English  and  to  write 
their  names.  Although  the  issue  Is  not  free 
from  difficulty,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  this 
provision  can  be  sustelned  as  a  valid  means 
of  enforcing  the  Fifteenth  Amendment. 

Despite  the  lack  of  evidence  of  specific  In- 
stences  of  discriminatory  application  or  ef- 
fect. Congress  could  have  determined  that 
racial  prejudice  is  prevalent  throughout  the 
Nation,  and  that  literacy  teste  unduly  lend 
themselves  to  discriminatory  application, 
either  conscious  or  unconscious.**  This  danger 
of  violation  of  {  1  of  the  Fifteenth  Amend- 
ment was  sufficient  to  authorize  the  exercise 
of  congressional  power  under  {  2. 

Whether  to  engage  in  a  more  particularized 
inquiry  into  the  extent  and  effects  of  dis- 
crimination, either  as  a  condition  precedent 
or  as  a  condition  subsequent  to  suspension 
of  literacy  teste,  was  a  choice  for  Congress  to 
make."  The  fact  that  the  suspension  Is  only 
for  five  years  will  require  Congress  to  re- 
evaluate at  the  close  of  that  period.  While  a 
less  sweeping  approach  In  this  delicate  area 
might  well  have  been  appropriate,  the  choice 
which  Congress  made  was  within  the  range 
of  the  reasonable."  I  therefore  agree  that 
{  301  of  the  Act  Is  a  valid  exercise  of  congres- 
sional power  to  the  extent  it  Is  Involved  In 
this  case.  I  express  no  view  about  Ite  validity 
as  applied  to  suspend  teste  such  as  educa- 
tional qualifications,  which  do  not  lend  them- 
selves so  readily  to  discriminatory  applica- 
tion or  effect. 

For  the  reasons  expressed  In  this  opinion, 
I  would  grant  the  relief  requested  in  Noe. 


43  and  44.  I  would  dismiss  the  complaint  In 
No.  47  for  failure  to  stete  a  claim  on  which 
relief  can  be  granted.  In  No.  46  I  would  grant 
declaratory  relief  with  req>ect  to  the  validity 
of  i  201  of  the  Voting  Righte  Act  Amend- 
mente as  applied  to  Arizona's  current  literacy 
test:  I  would  deny  relief  in  all  other  respecte, 
with  leave  to  reapply  to  the  United  States  De- 
trict  Court  for  the  District  of  Arizona  for 
injunctive  relief  in  the  event  it  proves  neces- 
sary, which  I  am  confident  it  will  not. 

V 

In  conclusion  I  add  the  following.  The 
consideration  that  has  troubled  me  most  in 
deciding  that  the  18-year-old  and  residency 
provisions  of  this  legislation  should  be  held 
unconstitutional  is  whether  I  ought  to  regard 
the  doctrine  of  stare  decisis  as  preventing 
me  from  arriving  at  that  result.  For  as  I  indi- 
cated at  the  outset  of  this  opinion,  were  I 
to  continue  to  consider  myself  constricted 
by  recent  past  decisions  holding  that  the 
Equal  Portectlon  Clause  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  reaches  stete  electoral  processes. 
I  would,  particularly  perforce  of  the  decisions 
cited  in  n.  84,  supra,  be  led  to  cast  my  vote 
with  those  of  my  Brethren  who  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  lowering  of  the  voting  age 
and  the  abolition  of  stete  residency  requlre- 
mente  in  presidential  elections  are  within 
the  ordinary  legislative  power  of  Congress. 
After  much  reflection  I  have  reached  the 
conclusion  that  I  ought  not  to  allow  stare 
decisis  to  stand  In  the  way  of  casting  my 
vote  in  accordance  with  what  I  am  deeply 
convinced  the  Constitution  demands.  In  the 
annals  of  this  Court  few  developments  in  the 
march  of  evente  have  so  imperatively  called 
upon  us  to  take  a  fresh  hard  look  at  past 
decisions,  which  could  well  be  mustered  In 
support  of  such  developmente.  than  do  the 
legislative  lowering  of  the  voting  age  and, 
albeit  to  a  lesser  extent,  the  elimination  of 
stete  residential  requiremente  in  presiden- 
tial elections.  Concluding,  as  I  have,  that 
such  decisions  cannot  withstand  constitu- 
tional scrutiny.  I  think  it  my  duty  to  depart 
from  them,  rather  than  to  lend  my  support 
to  perpetuating  their  constitutional  error  in 
the  name  of  stare  decisis. 

In  taking  this  position.  I  feel  fortified  by 
the  evident  malaise  among  the  members  of 
the  Court  with  those  decisions.  Despite  them, 
a  majority  of  the  Court  holds  that  this  con- 
gressional attempt  to  lower  the  voting  age 
by  simple  legislation  Is  unconstitutional,  in- 
sofar as  it  relates  to  stete  elections.  Despite 
them,  four  members  of  the  Court  take  the 
same  view  of  this  legislation  with  respect  to 
federal  elections  as  well;  and  the  fifth  mem- 
ber of  the  Court  who  considers  the  legisla- 
tion constitutionally  Infirm  as  regards  stete 
elections  relies  not  at  all  on  any  of  those 
decisions  in  reaching  the  opposite  conclu- 
sion in  federal  elections.  And  of  the  eight 
members  of  the  Court  who  vote  to  uphold  the 
residential  provisions  of  the  stetute,  only 
four  apptear  to  rely  upon  any  of  those  deci- 
sions In  reaching  that  result. 

In  these  clrcumstences  I  am  satisfied  that 
I  am  free  to  decide  these  cases  unshackled 
from  a  line  of  decisions  which  I  have  felt 
from  the  start  entelled  a  basic  departure  from 
sound  constitutional  principle. 

APPEiroiX  TO  OPimON  OF  HAmLAM ,  J. 

Voting  Righte  Acte  Amendmente  of  1970, 
Pub.  L.  91-285.  84  Stat.  314. 

Title  II — Supplemental  provisions 
Application  of  Prohibition  to  Other  Stetes 
Sec.  301.  (a)  Prior  to  August  6,  1975.  no 
citizen  shall  be  denied,  because  of  bis  failure 
to  comply  with  any  test  or  device,  the  right 
to  vote  in  any  Federal.  Stete.  or  local  election 
conducted  in  any  Stete  or  political  subdi- 
vision of  a  Stete  as  to  which  the  provision! 
of  section  4(a)  of  this  Act  are  not  In  effect 
by  reason  of  determinations  made  under 
section  4(b)  of  this  Act. 

(b)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  "test 
or  device"  means  any  requirement  that  a 
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person  as  a  prerequisite  for  voting  or  regis- 
tration for  voting  ( 1 )  demonstrate  the  i  blllty 
to  read,  write,  understand,  or  Interpn  t  any 
matter,  (2)  demonstrate  any  educational 
achievement  or  bis  luiowledge  of  an;  par- 
tlctilar  subject,  (3)  possess  good  moral  char- 
acter, or  (4)  prove  his  quallflcations  1  y  the 
voucher  of  registered  voters  or  memb  irs  of 
any  other  class. 

Residence  Requirements  for  Voting 
Sec.  202.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
that  the  imposition  and  application  c  f  the 
durational  residency  requirement  as  i  pre- 
condition to  voting  for  the  offices  of  Prei  Ident 
and  Vice  President,  and  the  lack  of  sufl  clent 
opportunities  for  absentee  reglstratloi  and 
absentee  balloting  In  presidential  electl  ins — 

(1)  denies  or  abridges  the  Inherent  con- 
stitutional right  of  citizens  to  vote  for  their 
President  and  Vice  President; 

(2)  denies  or  abridges  the  inherent 
Btltutlonal  right  of  citizens  to  enjoy 
free  movement  across  State  lines; 

(3)  denies  or  abridges  the  prlvllegi 
immunities  guaranteed   to   the   clti: 
each  State  under  article  IV,  section  2 

___Jt-of*<he  Constitution; 

(4r  In  some  instances  has  the  lm{ 


rmls- 


Bible  purpose  or  effect  of  denying  cltlzi  ns  the 
right  to  vote  for  such  officers  because  of  the 
way  they  may  vote; 

(6)  has  the  effect  of  denying  to  c  tlzens 
the  equality  of  civil  rights,  and  due  ]  roceas 
and  equal  protection  of  the  laws  that  are 
guaranteed  to  them  under  the  fourl  tenth 
amendment;  and 

(6)  does  not  bear  a  reasonable  relatlc  ushlp 
to  any  compelling  State  interest  In  th4  con- 
duct of  presidential  elections. 

(b)  Upon  the  basis  of  these  findings.  Con- 
gress declares  that  In  order  to  secur^  and 
protect  the  above-stated  rights  of  clttzens 
under  the  Constitution,  to  enable  citizens  to 
better  obtain  the  enjoyment  of  such  rKhts, 
and  to  enforce  the  guarantees  of  the  four- 
teenth amendment,  it  Is  necessary  (l)  to 
completely  abolish  the  durational  residency 
requirement  as  a  precondition  to  votlne  for 
President  and  Vice  President,  and  (2  )  to 
establish  nationwide,  uniform  stan  lards 
relative  to  absentee  registration  and  abs  intee 
balloting  In  presidential  elections. 

(c)  No  citizen  of  the  United  States  vi  ho  is 
otherwise  qualified  to  vote  In  any  el«  ctlon 
for  President  and  Vice  President  shall  be  de- 
nied the  right  to  vote  for  electors  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President,  or  for  Presldei  t  and 
Vice  President  In  such  election  because  of  the 
failure  of  such  citizen  to  comply  wit  i  any 
durational  residency  requirement  of  such 
State  or  political  subdivision;  nor  sha  1  any 
citizen  of  the  United  States  be  denlc  d  the 
right  to  vote  for  electors  for  President  and 
Vice  President,  or  for  President  an<]  Vice 
President,  in  such  election  because  At  the 
failure  of  such  citizen  to  be  physlcalljj  pres- 
ent in  such  State  or  political  subdivision  at 
the  time  of  such  election.  If  such  citizen 
shall  have  complied  with  the  requin  ments 
prescribed  by  the  law  of  such  State  }r  po- 
litical subdivision  providing  for  the  cast- 
ing of  absentee  ballots  In  such  election 

(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  sectioi  i,  each 
State  shall  provide  by  law  for  the  r«  ;lstra- 
tlon  or  other  means  of  qualification  of  all 
duly  qualified  residents  of  such  Stat :  who 
apply,  not  later  than  thirty  days  imme  iiately 
prior  to  any  presidential  election,  for  regis- 
tration or  qualification  to  vote  for  the  ;holce 
of  electors  for  President  and  Vice  Presld  snt  or 
for  President  and  Vice  President  In  sucl  elec- 
tion; and  each  State  shall  provide  by  li  w  for 
the  casting  of  absentee  ballots  for  the  i  ihoice 
of  electors  for  President  and  Vice  Prei  Ident, 
or  for  President  and  Vice  President,  >y  all 
duly  qualified  residents  of  such  Statu  who 
may  be  absent  from  their  election  dlati  let  or 
unit  In  such  State  on  the  day  such  el  iction 
Is  held  and  who  have  applied  therefcr  not 
later  than  seven  days  immediately  pi  lor  to 
such  election  and  have  returned  such  I  allots 


to  the  appropriate  election  official  of  such 
State  not  later  than  the  time  of  closing  of  the 
polls  in  such  State  on  the  day  of  such 
election. 

(e)  If  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  who 
is  otherwise  qualified  to  vote  In  any  State 
or  political  subdivision  In  any  election 
for  President  and  Vice  President  has  begun 
residence  in  such  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion after  the  thirtieth  day  next  proceeding 
such  election  and,  for  that  reason,  does  not 
satisfy  the  registration  requirements  of  such 
State  or  political  subdivision  he  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  vote  for  the  choice  of  electors  for 
President  and  Vice  President,  or  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President,  in  such  election, 
(1)  in  person  In  the  State  or  political  sub- 
division in  which  he  resided  immediately 
prior  to  his  removal  If  he  had  satisfied,  as  of 
the  date  of  his  change  of  residence,  the  re- 
quirements to  vote  In  that  State  or  political 
subdivision,  or  (2)  by  absentee  ballot  In  the 
State  or  political  subdivision  in  which  he  re- 
sided immediately  prior  to  his  removal  if 
he  satisfies,  but  for  his  nonresident  status 
and  the  reason  for  his  absence,  the  require- 
ments for  absentee  voting  in  that  State  or 
political  subdivision. 

(f )  No  citizen  of  the  United  States  who  is 
otherwise  qualified  to  vote  by  absentee  bal- 
lot in  any  State  or  political  subdivision  in 
any  election  for  President  and  Vice  President 
shall  be  denied  the  right  to  vote  for  the 
choice  of  electors  for  President  and  Vice 
President,  or  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent, in  such  election  because  of  any  re- 
quirement of  a  registration  that  does  not  In- 
clude a  provision  for  absentee  registration. 

(g)  Nothing  in  this  section  shaU  prevent 
any  State  or  political  subdivision  from  adopt- 
ing less  restrictive  voting  practices  than 
those  that  are  prescribed  herein. 

Separability 

See.  205.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
the  application  of  any  provision  thereof  to 
any  person  or  circumstance  Is  Judicially  de- 
termined to  be  Invalid,  the  remainder  of  this 
Act  or  the  application  of  such  provision  to 
other  persons  or  circumstances  shall  not  be 
affected  by  such  determination. 
Title  III — Reducing  voting  age  to  eighteen  in 
Federal.  State,  and  local  elections 

Sec.  301.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares that  the  Imposition  and  application 
of  the  requirement  that  a  citizen  be  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  as  a  precondition  to  voting 
in  any  primary  or  In  any  election — 

(1)  denies  and  abridges  the  Inherent  con- 
stitutional rights  of  citizens  eighteen  years 
of  age  but  not  yet  twenty-one  years  of  age 
to  vote — a  particularly  unfair  treatment  of 
such  citizens  in  view  of  the  national  defense 
req>onslbllltles  imposed  upon  such  citizens; 

(2)  has  the  effect  of  denying  to  citizens 
eighteen  years  of  age  but  not  yet  twenty-one 
years  of  age  the  due  process  and  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  that  are  guaranteed  to 
them  under  the  fourteenth  amendment  of 
the  Constitution;  and 

(3)  does  not  bear  a  reasonable  relationship 
to  any  compelling  State  Interest. 

(b)  In  order  to  secure  the  constitutional 
rights  set  forth  In  subsection  (a),  the  Con- 
gress declares  that  It  Is  necessary  to  prohibit 
the  denial  of  the  right  to  vote  to  citizens  of 
the  United  States  eighteen  yean  of  age  or 
over. 

Prohibition 

Sec.  302.  Except  as  required  by  the  Consti- 
tution, no  citizen  of  the  United  States  who 
Is  otherwise  qualified  to  vote  In  any  State  or 
political  subdivision  In  any  primary  or  in  any 
election  shall  be  denied  the  right  to  vote  in 
any  sxich  primary  or  election  on  account  of 
age  if  such  citizen  is  eighteen  years  of  age  or 
older. 

Effective  Date 

Bee.  306.  llie  provlslona  of  title  m  shall 
take  effect  with  respect  to  any  primary  or 
election  brtd  on  or  after  January  1.  1971. 


Arlaona  Constitution 
Art.  7,  I  2.  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to 
vote  at  any  general  election,  or  for  any  offloe 
that  now  Is,  or  hereafter  oulj  be,  elective  by 
the  people,  or  upon  any  question  which  may 
be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people,  unices 
such  person  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  or  over,  and 
shall  have  resided  in  the  State  one  year  im- 
medlattiy  preceding  such  election,  provided 
that  qualifications  for  voters  at  a  general 
election  for  the  puipoee  of  electing  prcal- 
dential  electors  shall  be  as  prescribed  by  law. 
The  word  "citizen"  shaU  Include  persons  of 
the  male  and  female  sex. 

Arlaona  Revised  Statutes  Annotated 
I  16-101.  Qualifications  of  electcn' 

A.  ETvery  resident  of  the  state  is  qualified 
to  become  an  elector  and  may  register  to  vote 
at  all  elections  authorised  by  law  if  he : 

1.  Is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

2.  Will  be  twenty-one  years  or  more  of  age 
prior  to  the  regular  general  election  next  fol- 
lowing his  registration. 

3.  Will  have  been  a  resident  of  the  state 
one  year  and  of  the  county  and  precinct  in 
which  he  claims  the  right  to  vote  thirty  days 
next  preceding  the  election. 

4.  Is  able  to  read  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  In  the  English  language  in  a 
manner  showing  that  he  Is  neither  prompted 
nor  reciting  from  memory,  unless  prevented 
from  so  doing  by  physical  disability. 

5.  Is  able  to  write  his  name,  unless  pre- 
vented from  so  doing  by  physical  dlsabUlty. 

B.  At  an  election  held  between  the  date  of 
registration  and  the  next  regular  general 
election,  the  elector  Is  eligible  to  vote  If  at 
the  date  of  the  Intervening  election  be  Is 
twenty-one  years  of  age  and  has  been  a  resi- 
dent of  the  state  one  year  and  the  county 
and  precinct  thirty  days. 

C.  A  person  convicted  of  treason  or  a 
felony,  unless  restored  to  civil  rights,  or  an 
idiot.  Insane  person  or  person  under 
guardianship  Is  not  qtiallfled  to  register. 

{  16-107.  Closing  of  registrations 

A.  No  elector  shall  be  registered  to  vote  in 
a  primary  election  between  five  o'clock  pjn. 
of  the  day  which  is  four  months  preceding 
the  date  ot  the  next  general  election  and  six 
o'clock  p.m.  of  the  day  of  the  primary 
election. 

B.  No  elector  shall  be  registered  between 
five  o'clock  p.m.  of  the  seventh  Monday  pre- 
ceding a  general  election  and  six  o'clock  pjn. 
of  the  day  thereof.  As  amended  Laws  19M, 
Ch.  48,  I  1. 

Idaho  CoNSTmrnoN 

Art.  6.  I  2.  Qualifications  of  electors. — Ex- 
cept as  in  this  article  otherwise  provided, 
every  male  or  female  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  twenty-one  years  old,  who  has  actu- 
ally resided  In  this  state  or  territory  for  six 
months,  and  In  the  country  where  he  or 
she  offers  to  vote,  thirty  days  next  preceding 
months,  and  in  the  ooimty  where  he  or 
the  day  of  election,  if  registered  as  provided 
by  law.  Is  a  qualified  elector;  provided  how- 
ever, that  every  cltlaen  of  the  United  States, 
twenty-one  years  old,  who  has  actually  re- 
sided in  this  state  for  sixty  days  next  pre- 
ceedlng  the  day  of  election,  if  registered  as 
required  by  law,  is  a  qualified  elector  for  the 
sole  purpoee  of  voting  for  presidential  elec- 
tors; and  until  otherwise  provided  by  the 
legislature,  women  who  have  the  qualifica- 
tions prescribed  In  this  article  may  continue 
to  hold  such  school  offices  and  vote  at  such 
school  elections  as  ivovlded  by  the  laws  of 
Idaho  territory. 
^  Idaho  Code 

See.  34 — 401.  Qualifications  of  voters.— 
Every  person  over  the  age  of  twenty-one 
(21)  years,  possessing  the  qualifications  fol- 
lowing, shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  aU  elec- 
tions: He  shall  be  a  cltlaen  of  the  United 
SUtes  and  shaU  have  rasldad  in  this  sUte 
six  (6)  months  immediately  preceding  the 
election  at  which  he  offers  to  vote,  and  in 
the  county  thirty  (SO)  days:  provided,  that 
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no  person  shall  be  permitted  to  vote  at  any 
county  seat  election  who  has  not  resided 
in  the  county  six  (6)  months,  and  in  the 
pieclnct  ninety  (BO)  days,  where  he  offers 
to  vote;  nor  shall  any  person  be  permitted 
to  vote  at  any  election  for  the  division  of 
the  county,  or  striking  off  from  any  county 
any  part  thereof,  who  has  not  the  quallflca- 
tions provided  for  in  section  8.  article  18, 
of  the  constitution;  nor  shall  any  person  be 
denied  the  right  to  vote  at  any  school  dis- 
trict Section,  nor  to  hold  any  school  district 
office  on  account  of  sex. 

34-408.  Eligibility  of  new  residents  to 
vote. — ^Bach  citizen  of  the  United  States,  who, 
immediately  prior  to  his  removal  to  this 
state,  was  a  citizen  of  another  state  and  who 
has  been  a  resident  of  this  state  for  sixty 
(60)  days  next  preceding  the  day  of  election 
but  for  less  than  the  six  (6)  month  period 
of  required  residence  for  voting  prior  to  a 
presidential  election,  is  entitled  to  vote  for 
presidential  and  vice-presidential  electors  at 
that  election,  but  for  no  other  offices,  if 

(1)  he  otherwise  possesses  the  substantive 
qualifications  to  vote  in  this  state  (except 
the  requirements  of  residence  and  reglstra- 
tton),  and 

(2)  he  complies  with  the  provisions  of  this 
act. 

34-400.  Application  for  presidential  ballot 
by  new  residents. — A  person  desiring  to  qual- 
ify under  this  act  in  order  to  vote  for  presi- 
dential and  vlce-presldentlal  electors  shall 
be  considered  as  registered  within  the  mean- 
ing of  this  act  If  on  or  before  ten  (10)  days 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  general  election,  he 
shall  make  an  application  In  the  form  of  an 
affidavit  executed  in  duplicate  In  the  pres- 
ence of  the  county  auditor,  substantlaUy  as 
foUows  •  •  •. 

34-413.  Voting  by  new  residents. — (I)  The 
applicant,  upon  receiving  the  ballot  for  presi- 
dential and  vice-presidential  electors  shall 
mark  forthwith  the  ballot  in  the  presence  of 
the  county  auditor,  but  in  a  manner  that  the 
official  cannot  know  how  the  ballot  is 
marked.  He  shall  then  fold  the  ballot  in 
the  county  auditor's  preeence  so  as  to  conceal 
the  markings,  and  deposit  and  seal  it  in  an 
envelope  fximlshed  by  the  county  auditor. 

34-1101.  Abeent  voting  authorlaed. — ^Any 
qualified  elector  of  the  state  of  Idaho  who 
is  absent  or  expects  to  be  absent  from  the 
election  precinct  in  which  he  resides  on  the 
day  of  holding  any  election  under  any  of  the 
laws  of  this  state  in  which  an  official  ballot 
Is  required,  at  who  is  within  the  election 
precinct  and  Is,  or  will  be,  unable,  because 
of  physical  dlsabUlty,  or  because  of  blind- 
ness, to  go  to  the  voting  place,  and  if  regis- 
tration is  required  for  such  election,  who 
is  didy  reglst«red  therefor,  may  vote  at  any 
such  election,  as  hereinafter  provided. 

34-1106.  Return  of  ballot. — On  marking 
such  ballot  or  ballots  such  abeent  or  dis- 
abled or  blind  elector  shall  refold  same  as 
theretofore  folded  and  ^all  indoee  the  same 
In  said  official  envelope  and  seal  said  env^ope 
securely  and  mall  by  registered  or  oertlfled 
mall  or  deliver  it  in  penon  to  the  officer  who 
Issued  same;  provided,  that  an  absentee  bal- 
lot must  be  received  by  the  issuing  oOoer  by 
12:00  o'idoek  noon  on  the  day  of  the  elec- 
tion before  such  ballot  may  be  counted.  Said 
ballot  or  baUots  shaU  be  so  marked,  folded 
and  sealed  by  said  voter  In  private  and 
Mcretly.  Provided,  that  whenever  the  disa- 
bility or  bUndness  makes  it  necessary  that 
the  voter  shall  be  assisted  in  maiidng  his 
ballot,  B\ich  voter  may  have  the  assistance  of 
sny  person  ot  his  eholoe  in  marking  his 
ballot. 

Oregon  Constitution 

Art.  n,  1 2.  Every  citizen  of  the  United 
States  is  entitled  to  vote  in  all  elections  not 
otherwise  provided  for  by  this  Constltutioa  If 
such  citizen: 

(a)  Is  ai  yean  of  «««  or  older  •  •  *. 


Texas  Constitution 

Art.  VI.  {  1.  Classes  of  persons  not  allowed 
to  vote 

Sectl<m  1.  The  following  classes  of  persons 
shall  not  be  allowed  to  vote  in  this  State, 
to  wit: 

nrst:  Persons  under  twenty-one  (21)  years 
of  age. 

Second :  Idiots  and  lunatics. 

Ilkird:  AU  paupers  supported  by  any 
county. 

Fourth:  All  persons  ccMivlcted  of  any  fel- 
ony, subject  to  such  exceptions  as  the  Legis- 
lature may  make. 

1 2.  Qualified  elector;  registration;  ab- 
sentee voting. 

Sec.  2  Every  person  subject  to  none  of  the 
foregoing  disqualifications  who  shall  have 
attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  (21)  years 
and  who  shall  be  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  and  who  shall  have  resided  In  this 
State  one  (l)  year  next  preceding  an  election 
and  the  last  six  (6)  months  within  the  dis- 
trict or  county  In  which  such  person  offers 
to  vote,  shall  be  deemed  a  qualified  elector; 
provided,  however,  that  before  offering  to 
vote  at  an  electim  a  voter  shall  have  regis- 
tered annually,  but  such  requirement  for 
registration  shall  not  be  considered  a  quali- 
fication of  an  elector  within  the  meaning  of 
the  term  "qualified  elector"  as  used  In  any 
other  Article  of  this  Constitution  In  respect 
to  any  matter  except  qualification  and  eli- 
gibility to  vote  at  an  election.  Any  legisla- 
tion enacted  In  anticipation  of  the  ad<^tlon 
of  this  Amendment  shall  not  be  invalid  be- 
cause of  its  anticipatory  nature.  The  Legis- 
lature may  authorize  absentee  voting.  And 
this  provision  of  the  Constitution  shall  be 
self-enacting  without  the  necessity  of  fur- 
ther leglriatlon. 

Texas  Election  Code 

Article  6.01.  Classes  of  persons  not  quali- 
fied to  vote. 

The  following  classes  of  persons  shall  not 
be  allowed  to  vote  in  this  state: 

1.  Persons  under  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

2.  Idiots  and  lunatics. 

3.  All  paupers  supported  by  the  county. 

4.  All  persons  convicted  of  any  felony  ex- 
cept those  restored  to  full  citizenship  and 
right  of  suffrage  or  pardoned. 

Art.  S.02.  Qualification  and  requirements 
for  voting. 

Every  person  subject  to  none  of  the  fore- 
going disqualifications  who  shall  have  at- 
tained the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and  who 
shall  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and 
who  shall  have  resldec  in  this  state  one  year 
next  preceding  an  ele:tlon  and  the  last  six 
months  within  the  Ulstrlct  or  county  In 
which  such  persons  offers  to  vote,  and  who 
shall  have  registered  as  a  voter,  shall  be 
deemed  a  qualified  elector.  No  persons  shall 
be  permitted  to  vote  unless  he  has  regis- 
tered In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  code.  The  provisions  of  this  section,  as 
modified  by  Sections  36  and  39  of  this  code, 
shall  apply  to  all  elections.  Including  gen- 
eral, special,  and  primary  elections,  whether 
held  by  the  state,  by  a  county,  municipality, 
or  other  political  subdivision  of  the  state, 
or  by  a  political  party. 

roOTNOTXS 

'The  Attorney  Oeneral  of  the  United 
States,  a  citizen  of  New  York,  la  named  as 
defendant.  The  Jurisdictional  basis  alleged 
is  Art.  m.  I  a,  whl^  gives  this  Court  orig- 
inal Jurisdiction  over  controversies  between 
a  State  and  a  citizen  of  another  State.  We 
held  a  similar  suit  Justiciable  and  othervrlse 
within  our  original  Jurisdiction  in  South 
CaroUna  ▼.  Kataeiibaoh,  883  U.S.  301.  307 
(1966).  The  parties  have  not  asked  us  to 
reexamine  the  validity  of  that  ruling,  and 
sines  the  Court  has  not  undertaken  to  do  so, 
I  am  oontsnt  to  sustain  Jurisdiction  on  the 
authority  of  that  deoiskm. 


*  In  response  to  inquiries  from  the  Attorney 
General,  Arizona,  Oregon,  and  Texas  indi- 
cated willingness  to  abide  by  {  202  of  the 
Act,  governing  residency,  registration,  and 
absentee  voting  In  presidential  elections  and 
to  conform  conflicting  state  laws. 

*The  account  in  the  text  Is  largely  drawn 
from  J.  James,  The  Framing  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  (1966)  (hereafter 
James) ,  and  to  some  extent  from  W.  Oillette, 
The  Right  To  Vote :  Politics  and  the  Passage 
of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  (1969)  (here- 
after Oillette),  and  B.  Kendrlck,  The  Jour- 
nal of  the  Joint  Committee  of  Fifteen  on 
Reconstruction  (1914)  (hereafter  Kendrlck), 
as  well. 

<  "Representatives  and  direct  Taxes  shall 
be  apportioned  among  the  several  States 
which  may  be  Included  within  this  Union, 
according  to  their  respective  Numbers,  which 
shall  be  determined  by  adding  to  the  whole 
Number  of  free  Persons,  including  those 
boimd  to  Service  for  a  Term  of  Years,  and 
excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  three  fifths  of 
all  other  Persons." 

<■  See  p. ,  post,  for  the  text  of  these  pro- 
visions, and  for  discussion  of  the  contention 
that  they  empower  Congress  to  set  qualifica- 
tions of  voters  In  federal  elections. 

•"The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to 
every  State  In  this  Union  a  Republican  Form 
of  Oovemment." 

'  E.  g..  Proclamation  of  May  29,  1865,  13 
Stat.  780  (North  Carolina) . 

■The  texts  of  the  state  constitutions  are 
most  readily  available  in  F.  Thorpe,  The 
Federal  and  State  Constitutions  (1909).  The 
qualifications  Imposed  by  the  various  States 
three  years  later,  when  the  Fifteenth  Amend- 
ment was  proposed,  are  presented  in  tabular 
form  In  Hearings  on  the  Voting  Rights  Bill, 
S.  1564,  Before  the  Senate  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary,  89th  Cong.,  ist  Seas..  128-129 
(1966). 

*  James  33. 

'*  See  Olobe  209  (Freedmen's  Bureau  Bill) : 
Globe  211  (CivU  Rights  BUI) . 

"  WhUe  formally  further  consideration  was 
postponed  untU  a  date  in  AprU,  six  weeks 
off,  Olobe  1095,  it  was  generaUy  understood 
that  "AprU  means  Indefinitely."  2  Nation 
289  (March  11,1866). 

"  The  only  change  made  In  i  1  was  the 
addition  of  the  Citizenship  Clause  by  the 
Senate.  Globe  3041.  The  primary  change 
made  in  {  2  was  to  condition  reduction  of 
r^uesentatlon  on  denial  or  abridgement  of 
the  right  to  vote  In  certain  named  elections, 
rather  than  to  speak  generally  of  denial  or 
abridgement  of  "the  elective  franchise."  Ibid. 
ThaX  section  now  reads : 

"Representatives  shaU  be  apportioned 
among  the  several  States  according  to  their 
respective  numbers,  counting  the  whole 
number  of  persons  in  each  State,  excluding 
Indians  not  taxed.  But  when  the  right  to 
vote  at  any  election  for  the  choice  of  elec- 
tors for  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  Representatives  in  Congress, 
the  Executive  and  Judicial  officers  of  a  State, 
or  the  members  of  the  Legislature  thereof. 
Is  denied  to  any  of  the  male  Inhabitants  of 
such  State,  being  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
and  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any 
way  abridged,  except  for  participation  In  re- 
bellion, or  other  crime,  the  basis  of  repre- 
sentation therein  shaU  be  reduced  In  the 
proportion  which  the  ntunber  of  such  male 
citizens  shall  bear  to  the  whole  number  of 
male  citizens  twenty-one  years  of  age  in 
such  State." 

u  Section  1  of  that  Act  provided  in  part 
that: 


"all  persons  .  .  .  shall  have  the  same  right, 
in  every  State  and  Territory  In  the  United 
States,  to  make  and  enforce  contracts,  to  sue, 
be  parties,  and  give  evidence,  to  inherit,  pur- 
chase, lease,  seU,  hold,  and  convey  real  and 
personal  property  and  to  fiUl  and  equal  ben- 
efit of  aU   laws  and  proceedings  for  the 
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aecurlty  of  person  and  property,  as  \a  en- 
Joyed  by  white  citizens,  and  shall  be  subject 
to  like  punishment,  pains,  and  penalties, 
and  to  none  other,  any  law,  statut  i,  ordi- 
nance, regxilatlon,  or  custom,  to  tie  con- 
trary notwithstanding."  Act  of  Apr.  9,  1866, 
c.  31,  i  1,  14  Stat.  27. 

'*  In  this  connection,  Professor  Fi  irman'a 
admonition  of  20  years  ago  Is  eve  a  more 
forceful  than  It  was  when  he  wrote: 

"We  know  so  much  more  about  the  consti- 
tutional law  of  the  Fourteenth  Ameidment 
than  the  men  who  adopted  It  that  we  should 
remind  ourselves  not  to  be  surprised  to  find 
them  vague  where  we  want  them  t>  prove 
sharp.  Eighty  years  of  adjudlcatl  tn  has 
taught  us  distinctions  and  subtletlei  where 
the  men  of  1866  did  not  even  perceive  the 
need  for  analysis."  Falrman.  Does  th  s  Four- 
teenth Amendment  Incorporate  the  Bill  of 
Rights?  a  Stan.  L.  Rev.  6,  9  (1949). 

"See,  e.g..  Olobe  599  (Sen.  Truinbull); 
Olobe  1117  (Cong.  Wilson  of  Iowa, /quoting 
Kent's  Commentaries  and  Bouvle  ''s  Law 
Dictionary);  Olobe  1162  (Cong,  "hayer). 
There  were  some,  however,  who  co  isldered 
the  distinction  either  nonexistent  orvtoo  un- 
certain to  be  a  basis  for  legtslatiop.  E.g.. 
Olobe  477  (Sen.  Saulsbury);  Olobe  1167 
(Cong.  Thornton);  Olobe  1292-1293  (Cong. 
Bingham) . 

It  hardly  seems  necessary  to  point  o  it  that 
the  Jurisprudential  concept  of  "poUtl  cal"  as 
opposed  to  "clvU"  or  "natural"  rlghm  beam 
no  relation  to  that  class  of  nonjuatlclable 
Issues  perhaps  Inappropriately  knTwn  as 
"political  questions."  See  the  oplniomof  Mr. 

Justice  Douglas,  ante,  p. .  ^ 

"See  generally  Falrman,  Does  the 
teenth  Amendment  Incorporate  the 
Rights?  2  Stan.  L.  Rev.  5  (1949).  espieclally 
at  8-9. 

•^The  remarks  of  these  three  De: 
Nlblack,  Boyer.  and  Rogers,  are  disc 

pp.  ,  post.  Also  discussed  there 

remarks  of  a  fourth  Democratic  Rep 
tlve,  Phelps,  which  were  delivered  before  the 
start  of  debate  on  the  proposed  Fouifeentb 
Amendment. 

"While  this  provision  might  seem  bseless 
In  light  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment,  it  was 
doubltless  Intended  to  prohibit  the  li  iposi- 
tion  of  property  or  literacy  quallflc  itlons 
which,  even  though  fairly  applied,  irould 
have  the  effect  of  disfranchising  most  >  »f  the 
Negroes.  The  Radicals  had  sought  to  pr  >hlblt 
such  qualifications  In  the  Fifteenth  Ai  lend- 
ment,  but  were  unsuccessful.  See  GiUelte  63, 
56-62.  69-72.  76. 

'» While  the  hlst<M7  Indicates  that  thi  sup- 
porters of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  '  irould 
have  been  surprised  at  the  suggestion  that 
the  Amendment  brought  qualification  s  for 
state  office  under  federal  supervision,  ( fflce- 
holdlng  was  not  the  focus  of  attention  d  xrlng 
the  consideration  of  the  Amendment 
over,  state  power  to  set  voter  quallfica 
unlike  state  power  to  set  qualificatlo 
office,  is  explicitly  recognized  not  only  i 
original  Constitution  but  in  S  2  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  itself.  Whether  these  dis- 
tinctions are  sufficient  to  Justify  testing  e  tate 
qualifications  for  office  by  the  Fovtrte<nth 
Amendment  Is  a  matter  not  pnaentet  by 
these   cases. 

Where  the  state  action  has  a  racial  b  «ls, 
see  Anderson  v.  Martin,  376  XJ.  3.  399  (19  (4) , 
I  am  not  prepared  to  assimie  that  the  fif- 
teenth Amendment  provides  no  protect  on. 
Despite  the  statement  In  the  opinion  of  iSn. 
Justice  Brinnan,  Mk.  Justice  Whtte,  ind 
Ma.  Justice  Marshall,  ante,  p.  — ,  I  w(  uld 
find  it  stirprlslng  if  a  State  could  undei  cut 
the  right  to  vote  by  teUiing  steps  to  em  ure 
that  all  candidates  are  unpalatable  to  vomers 
of  a  certain  race.  Although  an  explicit 
vision  on  office-holding  was  deleted  from  the 
proposed  Fifteenth  Amendment  at  ^e 
eleventh  hour,  the  Idea  that  the  right  to  v^ 
without  more  Implies  the  right  to  be  vo' 
for  was  specifically  referred  to  by  sup] 


of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  In  both  Houses 
of  Congress.  See  Cong.  Olobe,  4oth  Cong.,  3d 
Seas.,  1426-1426  (1969)  (Cong.  BoutweU);  id.. 
at  1426  (Cong.  Butler):  id.,  at  l«»  (Sen. 
Sawyer). 
»  Hearings,  supra  n.  8. 
«See,  «.  .g..  Globe  141-142  (Cong.  Blaine); 
Olobe  2766-2787  (Sen.  Howard);  Olobe  2769- 
2770  (Sens.  Wade  and  Wlleon);  Olobe  8033 
(Sen.  Henderson). 

>*Tbe  Journal  Is  reprinted  In  Kendrlck. 
supra  n.  3,  at  37-129. 

'■The  attempts  were  not  altogether  suc- 
cessful. See  James  108-109. 

*•  See  generally  Kendrlck  18-22.  For  reasons 
to  be  developed  below,  post,  p.  — ,  the  report 
of  the  Joint  Conunlttee,  HJl.  Rep.  No.  80, 
39tb  Cong.,  Ist  Sess.  (1866),  Is  less  useful  as 
an  Indication  of  the  understanding  of  the 
Committee  and  the  Congress  than  as  an  indi- 
cation of  the  understanding  of  the  ratifying 
States. 

"Owen's  account  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  is  given  In  Political  Results  from 
the  Varioloid,  35  Atlantic  Monthly  660  (June 
1876). 

"See  James  109-112;  OUlette  24;  Owen, 
supra  n.  26,  at  666. 

"See  the  votes  on  Stevens'  motion  to 
select  the  alternative  which  reduced  repre- 
sentation rather  than  that  which  prohibited 
racial  restrictions  on  the  ballot,  Kendrlck  62: 
BoutweU's  motion  to  condition  readmiseion 
of  Tennessee  on  that  State's  agreement  not  to 
discriminate  In  its  voter  qualiflcaUons,  Kend- 
rlck 70;  Stevens'  motion  to  strike  out  the 
provision  of  the  Owen  plan  enfranchising 
Negroes  after  1876,  Kendrlck  101;  and  the 
motion  to  condition  readmlssion  of  Tennessee 
and  Arkansas  on  their  having  provided  Im- 
partial male  suffrage,  as  well  as  on  conform- 
ing their  laws  and  constitutions  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  proposed  amendment 
(which  Included  Bingham's  provision  when 
this  motion  was  made).  Kendrlck   109. 

Bingham  was  not,  however,  wholly  opposed 
to  Negro  suffrage.  As  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, he  reported  the  equal  rights  pro- 
vision which  would  have  empowered  Congress 
to  provide  for  equal  political  rights  and 
prlvllegee.  Kendrlck  66,  although  he  was  the 
one  who  sulssequently  had  that  replaced  with 
the  first  equal  rights  provision  reported  to 
Congress.  Kendrlck  61.  As  already  noted,  the 
substitute  contained  substantially  Identical 
language,  but  omitted  reference  to  political 
rights  and  privileges.  Bingham  also  voted  for 
Owen's  plan,  which  would  have  enfranchised 
Negroes  In  1876,  when  it  was  first  presented. 
Kendrlck  85.  In  February  1867  he  moved  to 
condition  readmlssion  of  the  southern  States 
on  Impartial  male  suffrage  as  well  as  on  the 
States'  ratifying  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
and  conforming  their  laws  thereto.  Kendrlck 
123. 

"While  any  guess  as  to  the  motives  of 
Bingham  and  the  other  members  of  the 
committee  is  sheer  speculation.  It  is  not 
necessarUy  true  that  they  believed  they  were 
replacing  specific  language  with  general.  The 
author  of  the  original  plan,  for  one,  seems 
to  have  taken  the  opposite  view.  He  gave 
the  following  characterization  of  J  1  some 
years  later: 

"A  declaration  who  is  a  citizen:  unnec- 
essary. If  we  had  given  suffrage  to  the  negro; 
since  there  could  be  no  possible  doubt  that 
an  elector,  natlvebom,  Is  a  citizen  of  the 
United  SUtes.  Also  a  apeciftcation  of  the 
particular  clvU  rights  to  be  assured:  out  of 
place,  I  think.  In  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment, though  necessary  and  proper  In  a  civil 
rights  bill."  Owen,  supra,  n.  23,  at  666  (em- 
phasis added) . 

"  The  proceedings  of  the  Joint  Committee 
are  examined  in  greater  deUU  In  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  JusncB  BREieif  am,  Mr.  Justicr  Whttx, 
and  Mr.  Justicb  Marshall.  Ante.  p.  — .  i 
agree  with  their  apparent  conclusion  that 
the  Journal  oheda  Uttle  light  on  the  contem- 
porary    construction     of     the     Fourteenth 


Amendment.  One  Is  left  to  do  what  be  can 
with  the  two  facte  noted  at  the  outset  of  this 
section:  that  of  the  plans  conslderad  by  the 
Joint  Committee,  aU  provided  either  tar 
reduction  of  repreaenUtlon  or  for  enfran- 
chisement while  none  provided  for  both  at 
the  same  time;  and  that  the  Committee  con- 
sistently rejected  provUlons  to  enfranchise 
the  freedmen,  with  the  conceivable  exception 
of  a  plan  which  was  defeated  In  the  House 
largely  because  of  the  scope  of  the  powers  It 
transferred  from  the  SUtee  to  the  Federal 
Oovernment. 

"Unless,  of  course,  one  adopts  a  "con- 
spiracy theory"  of  the  history  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment.  Thus  far  no  one  has 
(quite)  done  so  In  this  context. 

«*  "I  regret  more  than  I  abaU  be  able  to  tell 
this  House  that  we  have  not  found  the  situa- 
tion fsic)  of  affairs  In  thU  country  such 
and  the  public  virtue  such  that  we  might 
come  out  on  the  plain,  unanswerable  prop- 
osition that  every  adult  Intelligent  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  unconvicted  of  crime, 
shall  enjoy  the  right  of  svtffrage."  Olobe  2462* 

"  I  shaU,  Mr.  Speaker,  vote  for  this  amend> 
ment;  not  because  I  approve  It.  Could  I  have 
controlled  the  report  of  the  conmilttee  of  fif- 
teen. It  would  have  proposed  to  give  the  right 
of  suffrage  to  every  loyal  man  in  the  coun- 
try." Olobe  2469. 

"So  far  as  I  am  IndlvlduaUy  concerned,  I 
object  to  the  amendment  as  a  whole  because 
It  does  not  go  far  enough  and  propose  to  at 
onoe  enfranchise  every  loyal  man  in  the 
country."  Ibid. 

""The  proposition  In  the  matter  of  suf- 
frage falls  short  of  what  I  desire,  but  so  far 
as  it  goes  It  tends  to  the  equiUizatlon  of  the 
InequaUty  at  present  existing;  and  while  I 
demand  and  shall  conUnue  to  demand  the 
franchise  for  all  loyal  male  citizens  of  this 
country — and  I  cannot  but  admit  the  possi- 
bility that  ultimately  those  eleven  Stetea 
may  be  restored  to  representative  power  with- 
out the  right  of  franchise  being  conferred 
upon  the  colored  people— I  should  feel  my- 
self doubly  himilllated  and  disgraced,  and 
criminal  even.  If  I  hesitated  to  do  what  I  can 
for  a  ppopoeition  which  equalizes  representa- 
tion." Olobe  2608. 

""The  second  section.  Mr.  Speaker,  Is.  In 
my  Judgment,  as  nearly  correct  as  It  can  be 
without  being  fully.  In  full  measure,  right. 
But  one  thing  is  right,  and  that  Is  secund 
by  the  amendment.  Manifestly  no  State 
should  have  Its  basis  of  national  representa- 
tion enlarged  by  reason  of  a  portion  of  ciU- 
zens  within  Its  borders  to  which  the  elective 
franchise  Is  denied.  If  political  power  shaU 
be  lost  because  of  such  denial,  not  Impossd 
because  of  participation  in  rebellion  or  other 
crime,  it  U  to  be  hoped  that  political  interests 
may  work  in  the  line  of  Justice,  and  that  the 
end  wUl  be  the  Impartial  enfranchisement  of 
all  citizens  not  disqualified  by  crime.  Whether 
that  end  shall  be  attained  or  not,  this  will  be 
secured:  that  the  measure  of  political  power 
of  any  State  ahaU  be  determined  by  that  por- 
tion of  Its  citizens  which  can  speak  and  act 
at  the  polls,  and  shall  not  be  enlarged  be- 
cause of  the  residence  within  the  State  of 
portions  of  its  citizens  denied  the  right  of 
franchise.  So  much  for  the  second  section  of 
the  amendment.  It  Is  not  all  that  I  wish  and 
would  demand:  but  odious  inequalities  ai« 
removed  by  It  and  representation  wUl  be 
equallBed,  and  the  poUtlcal  rights  of  all  cltl- 
Bsns  will  imder  Its  operation  be.  as  we  be- 
lieve, ultimately  recognised  *n«l  admitted" 
Olobe  aeii. 

""I  did  hope  to  see  the  rights  of  the 
freedom  completely  established  ...  I  did 
hope  .  .  .  that  we  should  have  the  manhood 
and  magnanimity  to  declare  that  men  who 
have  wielded  the  sword  in  defense  of  their 
country  are  fit  to  be  intrusted  with  the 
ballot.  But  I  am  convinced  that  my  ex- 
pectations, hitherto  fondly  cherished,  are 
doomed  to  some  disappointment."  Olobe 
2637. 
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""This  iB  a  step  in  the  right  direction; 
and  although  I  should  prefer  to  see  Incor- 
porated Into  the  Constitution  a  guarantee  of 
universal  suffrage,  as  we  cannot  get  the  re- 
quired two  thirds  for  that,  I  cordially  sup- 
port this  proposition  as  the  next  best."'  Olobe 
2540. 

'""[If  the  free  slaves  had  been  added]  to 
the  thinking,  voting  men  of  the  southern 
States,  It  would  be  Just  and  proper  that 
that  addition  should  be  represented  In  this 
l>ody.  But  we  all  know  that  such  Is  not  the 
case.  In  those  States  themselves  the  late 
slaves  do  not  enter  Into  the  basis  of  local 
representation. . . . 

"Would  It  not  be  a  most  unprecedented 
thing  that  when  this  population  are  not 
permitted  where  they  reside  to  enter  into 
the  basis  of  representation  in  their  own 
State,  we  should  receive  it  as  an  element 
of  representation  here.  .  .  ."  Olobe  3464. 

»"Tbe  second  proposition  Is,  in  short,  to 
limit  the  representation  of  the  several  States 
as    those     States     themselves     shall     limit 

suffrage 

.  .  And  why  not?  If  the  negroes  of  the 
South  are  not  to  be  counted  as  a  political 
element  in  the  government  of  the  South  In 
the  States,  why  should  they  be  counted  as  a 
political  element  In  the  government  of  the 
country  in  the  Union?  If  they  are  not  to  be 
counted  as  against  the  southern  people 
themselves,  why  should  they  be  counted 
against  us?"  Olobe  2498. 

•HJt.  No.  51  "deprived  [the  southern 
States]  of  all  inducement  for  [the]  gradual 
admission  [of  the  freedmen]  to  the  rl^t  of 
suffrage.  Inasmuch  as  it  exacted  universal 
suffrage  as  the  only  condition  upon  which 
they  should  be  counted  in  the  basis  of  npn- 
sentatlon  at  all. ...  I  voted  against  a  proposi- 
tion which  seemed  to  me  so  unjust  and  ao 
Injurious,  not  only  to  the  whites  of  the 
southern  States,  but  to  the  caiond.  race  it- 
self. Well,  sir,  that  amendment  was  rejected 
In  the  Senate,  and  the  proposition,  as  un- 
bodied In  the  committee's  report,  comes  be- 
fore us  in  a  very  different  form.  It  Is  now 
proposed  to  base  representation  upon  suf- 
frage, upon  the  number  of  voters.  Instead  of 
upon  the  aggregate  population  In  every  State 
of  the  Union.  And  as  I  believe  that  to  be  es- 
sentially Just,  and  likely  to  remedy  the  un- 
equal representation  of  which  complaint  Is 
so  JusUy  made,  I  shaU  give  it  my  vote."  Olobe 
2502. 

Later,  in  dlsctisslon  of  i  3,  which  at  that 
time  would  have  disfranchised  certain  rebels 
in  federal  elections,  Raymond  remarked  that 
the  effect  would  be  to  allow  "one  fifth,  one 
eighth,  or  one  tenth,  as  the  case  may  be,  of 
the  people  of  these  southern  States  to  elect 
members  from  those  States,  to  hold  seats 
upon  this  floor."  Ibid.  It  Is  obvious  that  the 
possibility  of  Negroes'  voting  In  these  elec- 
tions did  not  cross  his  mind. 

•""But  this  House  is  not  prepared  to  en- 
franchise all  men;  the  nation,  perhaps.  Is  not 
prepared  tor  It  to-day;  the  colored  race  are 
not  prepeued  for  It,  probably,  and  I  am  stire 
the  rebels  are  unfit  for  It;  and  as  Congress 
has  not  the  moral  courage  to  vote  for  it,  then 
put  in  this  provision  which  cuts  off  the  trai- 
tor from  all  political  power  in  the  nation,  and 
then  we  have  secured  to  the  loyal  men  that 
control  which  they  so  richly  deserve."  Olobe 
2505. 

"  "This  amendment  will  settle  the  compli- 
cation in  regard  to  suffrage  and  representa- 
tion, leaving  each  State  to  regulate  that  for 
Itself,  so  that  it  wUl  be  for  It  to  decide 
whether  or  not  it  shall  have  a  representation 
for  all  its  male  citizens  not  less  than  twenty- 
one  yean  of  age."  Ololse  2610. 

**  "I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Oovernment  of 
the  Umted  States  has  full  power  to  extend 
the  elective  franchise  to  the  colored  popula- 
tion of  the  Insurgent  States.  I  mean  author- 
ity; I  said  power.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
Oovernment  of  the  United  SUtes  has  the 
authority  to  do  this  under  the  Constitution; 


but  I  do  not  think  they  have  the  power.  The 
distlnetion  I  make  between  authority  and 
power  Is  this:  we  have.  In  the  nature  of  our 
aoremment,  the  right  to  do  it;  but  the  pub- 
lic opinion  of  the  country  is  such  at  this 
precise  moment  as  to  make  it  impossible  we 
should  do  it.  It  was  therefore  most  wise  on 
the  part  of  the  committee  on  reconstruc- 
tion to  waive  this  matter  in  deference  to 
public  c^lnion."  Olobe  2632. 

«•  "If  South  Carolina  persists  in  withhold- 
ing the  ballot  from  the  colored  man,  then 
let  her  take  the  alternative  we  offer,  of  con- 
fining her  to  the  white  basis  of  representation 
.  .  .  ."  Olobe  2636. 

M^MLlding's  speeches  are  given  at  Olobe 
2609-2610.  His  only  remarks  addreeaed  to  if  1 
and  3  read: 

"As  to  the  first  measure  proposed,  a  person 
may  read  It  five  hundred  years  hence  without 
gathering  from  it  any  Idea  that  this  rebellion 
ever  existed.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
second  proposition,  for  it  only  proposes  that, 
the  bondsmen  being  made  free,  the  appor- 
tionment of  Representatives  In  Congress  shall 
be  based  upon  the  whole  number  of  per- 
sons who  exercise  the  elective  franchise,  in- 
stead of  the  population."  Olobe  2609. 

A  month  later,  in  the  debate  over  the 
Amendment  when  It  had  returned  from  the 
Senate,  Spalding  expressed  his  views  more 
clearly: 

"I  say,  as  an  individual,  that  I  woxild  more 
cheerfully  give  my  vote  if  that  provision 
allowed  all  men  of  proper  age  whom  we  have 
made  free  to  Join  in  the  exercise  of  the  right 
of  suffrage  In  this  country.  But  if  I  cannot 
obtain  all  that  I  wish,  I  will  go  heartily  to 
secure  all  we  can  obtain."  Olobe  3146. 

"Longyear's  speech  Is  published  at  Olobe 
2636-2637.  He  did  not  in  terms  address  him- 
self to  any  section  except  the  third.  However, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  read  his  statement  that 
the  proposals  of  the  Joint  Committee  dis- 
appointed "the  expectations  of  the  people" 
and  his  personal  hopes  as  having  reference 
to  the  absence  of  any  provision  on  Suffrage. 

"  Shellabarger  spoke  only  briefly,  and  this 
in  connection  with  the  disfranchising  sec- 
tion. In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  congressional  power 
to  regulate  voter  qualifications  in  federal 
elections  was  granted  by  Article  I,  {  4.  Olobe 
2612. 

""Why  Is  it  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Stevens]  gives  up  univer- 
sal suffrage?  Why  Is  it  that  be  and  other 
gentlemen  give  up  universal  confiscation? 
Why  Is  it  that  other  gentlemen  give  up  uni- 
versal butchery  of  that  people?  It  Is  a  com- 
promise of  what  they  call  principle  for  the 
purpose  of  saving  their  party  in  the  next 
election."  Olobe  2506. 

•*  "Oentlemen  here  admit  that  they  desire 
(federal  control  over  suffrage],  but  that  the 
weak  kneed  of  their  party  are  not  equal  to 
the  Issue.  Your  purpose  Is  the  same,  and  but 
for  that  timidity  you  would  now  Ingraft 
negro  suffrage  upon  our  Constitution  and 
force  It  on  the  entire  people  of  this  Union." 
Olobe  2530. 

•*  "While  this  [second]  section  admits  the 
right  of  the  States  thus  to  exclude  negroes 
from  voting.  It  says  to  them,  if  you  do  ao 
exclude  them  they  shall  also  be  excluded 
from  all  representation;  and  you  shall  suffer 
the  penalty  by  loas  of  representation." 
Olobe  3145. 

">Boyer's  speech  was  made  in  opposition 
to  a  proposal  to  enfranchise  Negroes  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  He  then  thought  Negro 
suffrage  a  "monstrous  proposition,"  Olobe 
176,  which  was  Incompatible  with  "the  broad 
general  principle  that  this  is,  and  of  right 
ought  to  be,  a  white  man's  Oovernment." 
Olobe  176.  One  of  Rogers'  harangues  on  the 
subject  came  In  connection  with  the  same 
bill.  There  he  spoke  of  "the  monstrous  doc- 
trine (xt  political  equality  of  the  negro  race 
with   the  white  at  the  baUot-box."  Olobe 


198,  and  launched  into  an  attack  remaikable 
for  its  vitriol. 

■1  Boyer  viewed  |8.  w^ch  at  that  time 
would  have  pndilblted  voluntary  participants 
In  the  rebellion  from  voting  in  federal  elec- 
tions, as  "the  most  objectionable  of  all  the 
parts,"  Olobe  2467,  as  it  would  ««titfr^wohi— 
nine-tenths  of  the  voting  population  of  the 
South  for  more  than  four  years.  The  second 
section  he  found  objectionable  as  designed 
"to  reduce  the  number  of  southern  represent- 
atives in  Congress  and  in  the  Electoral  Col- 
lege; and  also  to  operate  as  a  standing  in- 
ducement to  negro  suffrage."  Olobe  2467. 
These  remarks  indicate  no  awareness  that  the 
first  section  would  Increase  the  number  of 
voters  in  the  southern  States  an  i  also  render 
any  "Inducement"  to  Negro  suffrage  unneces- 
sary. 

Rogers  later  In  his  speech  asserted: 

"The  committee  dare  not  submit  the  broad 
proposition  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
of  negro  suffrage.  They  dare  not  to-day  pass 
the  negro  suffrage  bUl  which  passed  thU 
House  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  be- 
cause, as  I  have  heard  one  honorable  and 
leading  man  on  the  Republican  side  of  the 
House  say.  It  would  sink  Into  oblivion  the 
party  that  would  advocate  before  the  Amer- 
ican people  the  equal  right  of  the  negro  with 
the  white  man  to  suffrage."  Olobe  2638. 

When  H.R.  No.  127  was  returned  by  the 
Senate  with  amendments,  Rogers  addressed 
the  House  and  stated  that  when  the  records 
of  the  Joint  Committee  were  made  public,  It 
would  be  revealed  that  the  Committee  at  first 
agreed  to  recommend  universal  Negro  suf- 
frage, but  reconsidered  becaxise  of  the  force 
of  public  <q>lnlon.  Olobe  Appendix  230. 
Rogers  was  himself  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Committee,  and  he  presumably  was  referring 
to  the  acceptance  and  then  rejection  of 
Owen's  plan  for  enfranchisement  in  1876. 

"The  Amendment,  however,  had  been  re- 
leased to  the  press  on  April  38.  James  116. 

"It  Is  not  amiss  to  point  out  that  what- 
ever force  Phelps'  and  Rogers'  interpretations 
may  have  In  the  face  of  the  contrary  author- 
ity, even  they  foresaw  no  danger  from  the 
Eqvial  Protection  Clause  as  a  source  of  federal 
power  over  the  suffrage. 

"Like  my  colleagues,  ante  p.  — ,  I  find  It 
difficult  to  understand  what  Bingham  meant 
when  he  said  that  "the  exercise  of  the  elec- 
tive franchise,  though  It  be  one  of  the  privi- 
leges of  a  citizen  of  the  Republic,  is  exclu- 
sively under  the  control  of  the  States."  Olobe 
2642.  However,  I  do  not  find  this  mysterious 
sentence  to  mean  that  the  exercise  of  the 
elective  franchise  Is  exclusively  under  the 
control  of  the  States  and  Congress,  nor  do  I 
find  It  to  dilute  the  force  of  hU  explicit  state- 
mento  quoted  above  that  1 1  did  not  reach 
the  right  to  vote.  The  general  statements  by 
Bingham  and  Stevens  to  the  effect  that  the 
Amendment  was  designed  to  achieve  equality 
before  the  law,  or  would  be  effectuated  by 
legislation  in  part,  likewise  do  not  weaken 
the  force  of  the  statementa  specifically  ad- 
dressed to  the  suffrage  question  quoted  above. 

"Fessenden,  however,  wtks  present  in  the 
Senate  and  participated  in  the  discussion. 
See  Olobe  2763,  2769.  2770.  He  was  therefore 
in  a  position  to  correct  any  gross  misinterpre- 
tation of  his  view  or  of  those  of  the 
OMnmlttee. 

"My  colleagues,  ante  p.  — ,  point  to 
Howard's  reference  to  Corfleld  v.  CoryeU,  6 
Fed.  Case.  546  (No.  3230)  (CCED  Pa.  1833) .  In 
order  to  "gather  some  intimation  of  what 
probably  will  be  the  opinion  of  the  Judiciary" 
on  the  scope  of  the  Privileges  and  Immunities 
Clause  of  1 1.  Olobe  2766.  As  the  text  indi- 
cates, Howard  rejected  Justice  Washington's 
lengthy  dictum  insofar  as  It  said  that  the 
protected  privileges  and  Immtinltles  Included 
"the  elective  franchise,  as  regulated  and  es- 
tablished by  the  laws  or  constitution  of  the 
State  in  which  it  U  exercised."  No  other 
Senates  quoted  or  referred  to  this  portion  of 
Washington's  opinion  dtulng  the  debates  over 
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tb«  propooed  Fourteenth  Amendment.  C( 
field,  which  held  that  New  Jersey  ootild  coiil- 
BtltutloDAlly  restrict  access  to  her  oyst«r  bed  i 
to  her  own  residents,  was  the  leading  author 
ity  on  privileges  and  immunltlss  in  the  mln< 
of  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress,  but  It  was  no 
the  only  one.  Campbell  v.  Morriaa,  3  H.  &  McH 
635    (Md.    1797)     (Samuel   Chase,    J.).    an< 
Abltot    V.    BayUy,   0   Pick.    89    (Mass.    1827 
(Parker.  C.  J.) ,  were  also  cited.  See  Palrmar  , 
Does  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  Incorpturat  i 
the  BUI  of  Rlghta?  a  Stan.  L.  Rev.  6,  ia-1  > 
(1949).    Both    specifically    sUted    that 
privileges    and     Immunities    protected 
Article  IV,  I  2,  did  not  Include  the  right 
suffrage  or  the  right  to  hold  office. 

"  Howard  was  a  very  clear -spoken  mai 
When  It  was  suggested,  during  the  debai 
over  the  Fifteenth  Amendment,  that 
freedmen  were  entitled  to  the  baUot  by 
tue  of  the  Privileges  and  Immunities  Clai 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  be  recall* 
his  rcrie  In  the  framing  of  that  Amendmebt 
and  said  "I  feel  constrained  to  say  that  tills 
Is  the  first  time  It  ever  occurred  to  me  tl  at 
the  right  to  vote  was  to  be  derived  from  me 
fourteenth  article.  I  think  such  a  oonstr  ic- 
tlon  cannot  be  maintained."  Cong.  OU  be, 
40th  Cong..  2d  Sess.  1(X>3  (1809).  He  tl  en 
referred  to  the  debates,  {  2  of  the  Fourteei  ith 
Amendment,  and  the  fact  that  "Nobody  e  rer 
supposed  that  the  right  of  voting  or  of  ho  [d- 
ing  office  was  guaranteed  by  the  second  i  !c- 
tlon  of  the  fourth  article  of  the  old  Constl  ,u- 
tlon"  to  bolster  his  construction  of  I  1  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  /bid. 

•*  "I  think  our  friends,  the  colored  peo  tie 
of  the  South,  should  not  be  excluded  fr  m 
the  right  of  voting,  and  they  shall  not  be  If 
my  vote  and  the  votes  of  a  sufficient  numi  er 
who  agree  with  me  in  Congress  shall  be  a1  ile 
to  carry  It.  I  do  not  agree  In  this  partlcu  ar 
with  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ho  v- 
ard].  He  yltids  to  the  provision  in  the  co  a- 
mlttee's  resolution  on  the  subject  relu<  t- 
antly.  because  he  does  not  believe  thiee 
fourths  of  the  Stote  can  be  got  to  ratify  tl  at 
proposition  which  is  right  and  just  in  itsi  If. 
My  own  opinion  is  that  If  you  go  down  to 
the  very  foundation  of  Justice,  so  f ar  fr(  tn 
weakening  yourself  with  the  people,  you  i  ill 
strengthen  yoiu-self  Inunensely  by  it;  bu  I 
know  that  It  Is  not  the  opinion  of  many  he  re, 
and  I  suppose  we  must  aooommodate  our- 
selves to  the  will  of  ntajorttles,  and  If  nre 
cannot  do  all  we  would,  do  all  we  can  I 
propoee  for  myself  to  contend  for  all  I  <  an 
get  in  the  right  direction,  and  finally  to  go 
with  those  who  will  give  us  anything  thai  is 
beneficial."  Olobe  2788.  I 

■*  "I  should  be  much  better  satisfied  If  Ae 
right  of  suffrage  had  been  given  at  onceTto 
the  more  intelligent  of  ("the  colored  peolle 
of  the  South"]  and  such  as  had  served  in  dur 
Army.  .  .  .  Believing  that  this  amendment 
probably  goes  as  far  in  favor  of  suffrage  to 
the  negro  as  is  practicable  to  accompli  ih 
now,  and  hoping  it  may  in  the  end  acco:  q- 
plish  aU  I  desire  in  this  respect,  I  shall  v<  te 
for  Its  adoption,  although  I  should  be  gl  td 
to  go  further."  Olobe  2963-2904. 

*  "It  declares  that  all  men  are  entitled  to 
life,  liberty,  and  property,  and  imposes  upi  n 
the  Oovernment  the  duty  of  dlschargli  ig 
these  solemn  obligations,  but  fails  to  ado  >t 
the  easy  and  direct  means  for  the  attalnme  it 
of  the  results  proposed.  It  refuses  the  aid  )f 
four  million  people  in  maintaining  the  Oo  r- 

ernment  of  the  people (But)  it  furnish  « 

a  conclusive  argument  In  favor  of  univen  U 
amnesty  and  Impartial  suffrage.  .  .  .  The  utt  jr 
Impoflslbmty  of  a  final  solution  of  the  dlf  1- 
cxilties  by  the  means  proposed  will  cause  t]  le 
North  to  clamor  for  suffrage."  Olobe  2964. 

"  "I  am  sorry  to  have  to  put  that  clau  le 
[J  2]  into  oxir  Constitution,  as  I  am  sorry  1  sr 
the  necessity  which  calls  upon  us  to  put  tl  le 
preceding  clause  into  the  Constitution.  I  wli  h 
there  was  no  community  and  no  State  In  tl  e 
United  States  that  was  not  prepared  to  sity 
vlth  my  friend  from  Nevada  [Mr.  BtewwW 
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that  all  men  may  be  represented  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  and  shall  be  rep- 
resented and  shall  cbooM  their  own  repre- 
sentatives. That  is  the  better  doctrine:  that 
Is  the  true  doctrine.  I  would  much  prefer, 
myself,  to  unite  with  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  saying  that  hereafter  no  man  shall 
be  excluded  from  the  right  to  vote,  than  to 
unite  with  them  in  saying  that  hereafter 
some  men  may  be  excluded  from  the  right  of 
representation."  Olobe  Appendix  219. 

"  Henderson,  who  had  offered  a  direct  en- 
franchising provision  as  an  alternative  to  the 
Conmiittee'B  first  effort  In  the  field  of  repre- 
sentation, see  Olobe  Appendix  115,  stated 
that  he  now  recognized  that  "the  country  is 
not  yet  prepared"  to  share  political  power 
with  Negroes,  and  he  supported  the  Com- 
mittee plan.  Olobe  3036. 

•  [A|lthough  we  do  not  obtain  suffrage 
now.  it  is  not  far  off,  because  the  graq>lng  de- 
sire of  the  South  for  office,  that  old  desire  to 
rule  and  reign  over  this  Oovernment  and  con- 
trol Its  destinies,  will  at  a  very  early  day 
hasten  the  enfranchisement  of  the  loyal 
blacks."  Olobe  3038. 

«  "There  Is  no  reason  why  the  white  citi- 
zens of  South  Carolina  should  vote  the  pollt- 
cal  power  of  a  class  of  people  whom  they  say 
are  entirely  unfit  to  vote  for  themselves.  If 
there  is  any  portion  of  the  people  of  this 
country  who  are  unfit  to  vote  for  themselves, 
their  neighbors  ought  not  to  vote  for  them." 
Olobe  2986. 

There  was  no  indication  that  Sherman  con- 
sidered South  Carolina's  disqualification  on 
racial  grounds  any  more  improper  than  Mas- 
sachusetts' limitations  of  the  franchise  to 
men,  which  he  mentioned  in  the  next  breath. 
•*  "If  you  think  the  negro  ought  to  have  the 
right  of  voting;  if  you  are  In  favor  Of  It.  and 
intend  it  shall  be  given,  why  do  you  not  In 
plain  words  confer  it  upon  them?  It  Is  much 
fairer  than  to  seek  it  by  indirection,  and  the 
people  will  directly  understand  you  when  you 
propose  such  a  change  In  the  Constitution." 
Olobe  2939. 

••  "What  is  to  be  the  operation  of  this 
amendment?  Just  this:  your  whip  Is  held  over 
Pennsylvania  and  you  say  to  her  that  she 
must  either  allow  her  negroes  to  vote  or  have 
one  member  of  Congress  less."  Olobe  2987. 

""[The  second  section's]  true  meaning 
was  intended  to  be  difficult  to  be  reached, 
but  when  understood  it  is  a  measure  which 
shrinks  from  the  resftonslbility  of  openly 
forcing  negro  suffrage  upon  the  late  slave 
States,  but  attempts  by  a  great  penalty  to 
coerce  them  to  accept  It."  Olobe  Appendix 
240. 

•■  "It  says  that  each  of  the  southern  States, 
and,  of  course,  each  other  State  In  the  Union, 
has  a  right  to  regulate  for  Itself  the  fran- 
chise, and  that  consequently,  as  far  as  the 
Oovernment  of  the  United  States  is  con- 
cerned, if  the  black  man  Is  not  permitted  the 
right  to  the  franchise,  It  will  be  a  wrong  (if  a 
wrong)  which  the  Oovernment  of  the  United 
States  will  be  Impotent  to  redress."  Olobe 
3027.  Johnson  was  the  only  Democratic  Sena- 
tor on  the  Joint  Committee. 

•"With  (the  rebel  States']  enlarged  basis 
of  representation,  and  exclusion  of  the  loyal 
men  of  color  from  the  ballot-box,  I  see  no 
hope  of  safety  unless  In  the  prescription  of 
proper  enabling  acts,  which  shall  do  Justice 
to  the  freedmen  and  enjoin  enfranchisement 
as  a  condition-precedent."  Olobe  3148. 

^Kelley:  see  Olobe  2469,  quoted  at  n.  32, 
supra. 

Famsworth:  see  Olobe  2540,  quoted  at  n. 
30,  supra. 
Eliot:  see  Globe  2511,  at  n.  84,  supra. 
Hlgby:  see  Globe  S978  (debate  over  read- 
mission  of  Tannsasee  despite  aU-whlte  elec- 
torate). 
Bingham:   see  OHobe  2542,  quoted  at  p. 

,  supra;  see  also  Olobe  3979  (debate  over 

readmlaslon  of  Tennessee) . 

Stevens:  see  Olobe  2469-2400,  quoted,  at 

pp.  .  supra;  Olobe  3148,  quoted  at  no. 

69,  titpra. 


Raymond:  see  Globe  2509,  quoted  at  n.  89, 
supra. 

Ashley:  see  (Kobe  2882. 

Sumner:  see  n.  71,  <n/ra. 

Fsssenden:  see  H.R.  Hep.  No.  80,  89tb 
C<»g.,  1st  Sess.  xni-XIV  (1800).  quoted  pp. 
.  infra. 

Tates:  see  Globe  8088,  quoted  at  n.  88. 
tupra. 

Stewart:  see  Globe  2965,  quoted  at  n.  00, 
supra. 

Wade:  see  Olobe  2700,  quoted  at  n.  68, 
aupra. 

Tbe  exception  Is  Senator  WUaon  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, who  did  not  address  himself  to 
this  issue.  However,  he  participated  in  the 
debates,  see  Globe  2770,  298^2987,  and  was 
therefore  In  a  position  to  express  disagree- 
ment with  the  interpretation  uniformly  of- 
fered In  the  Senate. 

Secondary  reliance  is  placed  on  Shtilabar- 
ger.  Cook,  Bout  well,  Julian,  and  Lawrence  of 
Ohio.  These  Representatives,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Boutwell,  see  n.  33,  tnpra,  did  not 
participate  slgnlficanUy  In  the  debatsa  over 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  The  substance 
of  their  earUer  remarks  is  that  Oongreas  had 
some  power,  usually  by  way  of  the  Guaranty 
Clause,  see  no.  6,  supra,  to  oversee  state  voter 
qualifications.    Shellabarger   also    relied   on 

Article  I,  I  4,  see  n.  40,  supra;  p. ,  pott; 

Julian  relied  on  the  Thirteenth  Amendment; 
and  Boutwell  lotted  to  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. The  relevance  of  these  views  to 
the  scope  of  {  1  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment is  not  apparent. 

"  Stevens:  see  Globe  2459-2460,  quoted  at 
pp.  — ,  supra;  Globe  3148,  quoted  at  n.  09. 
supra;  James  163  (campaign  speech  In  fall 
of  1866). 

Boutwell:  see  Globe  2508,  quoted  at  n.  33, 
aupra;  Globe  8970  (debate  over  readmlssion 
of  Tennessee). 

Sumner  did  not  actually  participate  In  the 
debates  on  HJl.  No.  127.  However,  after  the 
cauciis  of  Republican  Senators  had  agreed 
on  the  form  of  the  Amendment,  Sumner  gave 
notice  that  he  Intended  to  move  to  amend 
the  bill  accompanying  the  proposed  Amend- 
ment. This  blU,  S.  292,  provided  that  any 
Confederate  SUte  might  be  readmitted  to 
representation  in  Congress  once  the  proposed 
Amendment  had  become  part  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  particular  State  should  have 
ratified  it  and  modified  Its  constitution  and 
laws  in  conformity  therewith.  Tbe  bill  is  re- 
printed In  H.R.  R«p.  No.  30,  39th  Cong.,  1st 
Sess.  V-VI,  and  In  Kendrlck  117-119.  Sum- 
ner's amendment  would  have  provided  that 
a  State  might  be  readmitted  when  It  should 
have  ratified  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  and 
modified  its  constitution  and  laws  In  con- 
formity therewith  "and  shall  have  further 
provided  that  there  shall  be  no  denial  o.'  the 
elective  franchise  to  citizens  of  the  United 
States  because  of  race  or  color,  and  that  all 
persons  shall  be  equal  before  the  law."  Globe 
2869  (emphasis  added). 

Sumner  also  referred  to  Negro  suffrage  as 
unfinished  buslnesa  In  speeches  that  fall. 
James  173,  178. 

"For  citations  to  the  state  materials,  see 
Falrman,  Does  the  Fourteen^  Amendment 
Incorporate  the  Bill  of  Rights?  2  Stan.  L. 
Rev.  6.  84-132  (1949). 

^Fear  that  the  Amendment  would  reach 
voting  was  expressed  in  Brevier  Legls.  Rep. 
[Indiana]  46-40.  80,  88-89  (1867):  Tenn. 
H.  R.  J  38  (Extra  Sess.  1800);  Fla.  S.  J.  102 
(1806);  N.  C.  S.  J.  90-97  (1800-1807); 
S.  C.  H.  R.  J.  34  (1800);  and  Tex.  S.  J.  422- 
423  (1800).  The  last  four  States  rejected  the 
proposed  Amendment.  Opponents  of  the 
Amendment  stated  or  assumed  that  It  would 
not  reach  voting  qualifications  In  Ark. 
H.  R.  J.  388-289  (1808):  Fla.  S.  J.  8-9  (1880): 
Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Fsderal 
ReUtlons.  Maryland  H.  R.  Doc.  MM  at  15 
(Mar.  18.  1807);  Mass.  HJl.  Doc.  No.  149,  at 
7-0,  10-17  (1807):  and  WU.  S.  J.  102-103 
(1807).    Fla.    House    J.    70-78    (1800);    Ind. 
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House  J.  108-108  )  1807) ;  and  N.  H.  S.  J.  71-72 
(1800)   are  equivocal. 

M  "Are  not  all  persons  bom  or  naturalised 
In  the  United  States  and  subject  to  Its  Jurla- 
dlction.  rightfully  olUaens  of  the  United 
SUtes  and  of  ea<di  State,  and  justly  entitled 
to  all  the  p<flltloaI  and  civil  rights  cltlnn- 
■hlp  confers?  and  should  any  State  possess 
the  power  to  divest  them  of  these  great  rights 
except  for  treaeon  or  other  infamous  crime?" 
m.  H.  R.  J.  40  (1807). 

» Ind.  House  J.  47-48  (1807) ;  Kans.  S.  J.  45 
(1867):  Maine  8.  J  23  (1807);  Mass.  H.  B. 
Doc.  No.  149,  at  25-30  ( 1887) ;  Nev.  8.  J.  App.  9 
(1887):  Vt.  8.  -3.  28  (1880);  W.  Va.  8.  J.  19 
(1887) ;  Wis.  Assembly  J.  83  (1807) . 

«H.  R.  Rep.  No.  80,  89tti  Cong.,  1st  Sess. 
zm-XIV  (1800). 

"  I  have  found  references  to  only  two  such 
speeches,  one  by  Senator  Hendricks  and  the 
other  by  one  George  M.  Morgan,  a  candidate 
for  Congress  in  Ohio.  Cincinnati  Oommerdal. 
Aug.  9,  1880,  at  1.  cfA.  4,  qtx>ted  In  Falrman. 
supra  n.  — ,  at  73;  Cincinnati  Oommerolal, 
Aug.  23,  1880,  at  3,  col.  2,  quoted  In  Falrman, 
supra,  at  75. 

'•  See  Gillette,  aupra  n.  3,  at  35-27. 

<*  Reynolds  v.  Sims.  377  U.  S.  533,  588  (1904) 
(dissenting  opinion) . 

■•  Art.  IV,  i  4.  See  n.  0.  supra,  for  the  text. 

•>  The  contention  that  Congress  has  power 
to  override  state  judgments  as  to  qxiallflca- 
tlons  for  voting  in  federal  elections  Is  dis- 
cussed below.  Pp.  — ,  infra. 

■Amend.  XV:  "Section  1.  The  right  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall 
not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  tbe  United 
States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of  race, 
color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude. 

"Section  2.  Tbe  Congress  shall  have  power 
to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate 
legislation." 

Amend.  XIX:  "The  right  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any 
State  on  aooount  of  ■ex. 

"Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this 
article  by  impropriate  legislation." 

Amend.  XXIV:  "Section  1.  The  right  of 
cltlzeos  of  the  United  States  to  vote  In  any 
primary  or  other  election  for  President  or 
Vice  President,  for  electors  for  President  or 
Vice  President,  or  for  Senator  or  RepreaenU- 
tive  In  Congress.  shaU  not  tx  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  any  State 
by  reason  of  failure  to  pay  any  poU  tax  or 
other  tax. 

"See.  3.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  this  article  by  impropriate  legis- 
lation." 

■See,  e.g..  Harper  v.  Virginia  Board  of 
Elections,  383  U.S.  663,  670  (1966):  "Our 
conclusion,  like  that  in  Reynolds  v.  Sims. 
(377  U.S.  533  (1964),]  is  founded  not  on 
what  we  think  governmental  policy  should 
be.  but  on  what  the  Equal  Protection  Clause 
requires." 

"Most  of  the  cases  In  which  this  Court 
bss  used  the  Equal  Protection  Clause  to 
strike  down  state  voter  qualifications  have 
been  decided  since  1965.  Eight  such  cases 
have  been  decided  by  opinion.  Carrington 
V.  Rash,  380  VS.  89  (1965);  Louisiana  v. 
United  States.  380  VS.  145  (1965);  Harper 
V.  Virginia  Board  of  Elections,  383  US.  663 
(1966);  Kateenboc/i  v.  Jforgion,  384  U.S.  041 
(1966);  JTraiTier  v.  Union  Free  School  Diat. 
No.  IS,  396  U.S.  621  (1969);  Cirtriano  v.  City 
of  Houma,  396  U.S.  701  (1969):  Evans  v. 
Comman,  398  U.S.  419  (1970);  City  of  Phoe- 
nix v.  Kolodziejski,  399  U.S.  204  ( 1970) .  Other 
cases  have  been  summarily  disposed  of.  In 
none  of  these  cases  did  the  Court  advert 
to  the  argument  based  on  the  historical 
onderstandlng. 

Before  1905,  although  this  Court  had  oc- 
casionally entertained  on  the  merits  chal- 
lenges to  state  voter  qualifications  under 
the  Equal  Protection  Clause,  only  two  esses 
had  sustained  the  challenges.  Nixon  v.  Hem- 
ion.  273  VA.  630  (1937),  held  that  a  Texas 
statute  limiting  pttrtletpatlon  In  the  Demo- 


cratic Party  primary  to  whites  violated  tbe 
Fourteenth  Amendment.  Nixon  v.  Condon, 
280  UJB.  73  (1833),  held  that  Texas  did  not 
avoid  the  reach  of  the  Hemdon  decision  by 
transferring  to  the  party's  Executive  Com- 
mittee the  power  to  set  qualifications  for 
participation  in  the  primary.  In  neither  of 
the  Nixon  cases  was  the  history  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  suggested  to  the 
Court.  Both  cases  were  argued  on  the  as- 
stunptlon  that  racial  prohibition  on  voting 
In  state  general  elections  would  vlcdate  the 
Fourteenth  as  well  as  the  Fifteenth  Amend- 
ment. This  potential  line  of  decision  proved 
abortive  when  United  Statea  v.  CUtaaic.  313 
U.S.  399  (1941),  laid  the  groundwork  for 
bidding  that  participation  In  party  primaries 
was  included  within  the  "right  ...  to  vote" 
protected  by  the  Fifteenth  Amendment.  See 
Reynolds  v.  Sims,  377  UJ3.  633,  614  n.  72 
(1964)  (dissenting  opinion).  The  Nixon 
opinions  were  not  relied  on  by  the  Court 
In  the  subsequent  white -primary  cases. 
Smith  V.  AUv>right.  321  U.S.  649  (1944),  and 
Terry  v.  Adams,  346  U.S.  461  (1963),  and 
they  were  not  even  referred  to  In  the  re- 
cent cases  on  voter  qualifications  cited 
above. 

"  In  this  particular  Instance  the  other  two 
branches  of  tbe  Government  have  in  fact 
expressed  conflicting  views  as  to  the  validity 
of  Title  m  of  the  Act,  the  voting  age  provi- 
sion. See  BJR.  Doc.  No.  91-326,  91at  Cong.. 
2d  Seas.  (1970). 

"In  fact,  however,  I  do  not  ttnderstand 
how  the  doctrine  of  deference  to  rational 
constitutional  Interpretation  by  Congress, 
espoused  by  the  majority  In  Katzenbaeh  v. 
Morgan,  384  U.S.  641  (1966).  Is  oonsistent 
with  this  statement  of  Chief  Justice  IiSarshall 
or  with  our  reafllrmatlon  of  It  In  Cooper  t. 
Aaron.  368  VS.  1, 18  (1958) : 
"[Jf or  bury]  declared  the  basic  principle  that 
the  federal  judiciary  is  supreme  In  the  ex- 
position of  the  law  of  the  Constitution,  and 
that  principle  has  ever  since  been  respected 
by  this  Court  and  the  country  as  a  perma- 
nent and  Indispensable  feature  of  our  con- 
stitutional system." 

''Contrast  JfetropoUfan  Cos.  Inc.  Co.  v. 
BroumeU.  294  U.S.  580  (1936) ,  relied  on  by  my 
colleagues.  In  that  case  the  crucial  factual 
Issue,  on  which  the  record  was  silent,  was 
whether  casualty  Insurance  companies  not 
Incorporated  In  Indiana  "generally  keep  their 
funds  and  maintain  their  business  offices, 
and  their  agencies  for  the  settlement  of 
claims,  outside  the  state."  294  U.S.,  at  686. 

•■  It  might  well  be  asked  why  this  standard 
Is  not  equaUy  applicable  to  the  congressional 
eiq>an8lon  of  the  franchise  before  us.  Lower- 
ing of  voter  qualifications  dilutes  the  voting 
power  of  those  who  could  meet  the  higher 
standard,  and  It  has  been  held  that  "the 
right  of  suffrage  can  be  denied  by  a  debase- 
ment or  dilution  of  the  weight  of  a  citizen's 
vote  Just  as  effectively  as  by  wholly  prohibit- 
ing the  free  exercise  of  the  franchise."  Reyn- 
olds V.  Sims,  377  VS.  533,  665  (1964)  (foot- 
note omitted).  Interference  with  state  con- 
trol over  qualifications  for  voting  in  presi- 
dential elections  In  order  to  encourage  Inter- 
state migration  appears  particularly  vulner- 
able to  analysis  In  terms  of  compelling  fed- 
eral interests. 

■  Although  Mr.  JiTsncs  Black  rests  his  de- 
cision In  part  on  the  assumption  that  the 
selection  of  presidential  electors  Is  a  "fed- 
eral" election,  the  Court  held  in  In  re  Green, 
134  U.S.  377,  379  (1890) ,  and  re)>eated  In  Ray 
V.  Blair.  343  U.S.  214,  224-226  (1952),  that 
presidential  Sectors  act  by  authority  of  the 
States  and  are  not  federal  officials. 

"At  the  time  these  suits  were  filed  only 
two  of  the  60  States,  Georgia  and  Kentucky, 
allowed  18-year-olds  to  vote,  and  only  two 
other  States,  Hawaii  and  Alaska,  set  the  vot- 
ing age  below  21.  In  subsequent  referenda, 
voters  In  10  States  declined  to  lown  the  vot- 
ing age;  five  States  lowered  the  voting  sge  to 
19    or    20;    and    Alaska    lowered    the    age 


from  19  to  18.  See  Tbe  Washington  Poet,  Nov. 
6,  1970,  at  AI3,  ool.  5. 

"  "The  Cltlwns  of  each  State  aball  be  en- 
titled to  all  Prlvllegfls  and  TmmTinltleB  at 
Cltlsens  in  the  several  States." 

■*At  the  time  the  Ctmstltutlon  wo* 
adopted,  additional  restrtetlons  based  on  pay- 
ment of  taxes  and  ownership  of  property,  as 
well  as  creed  and  sex,  were  imposed,  making 
the  proposition  even  meanr. 

"See  Article  n:  "Each  SUte  retains  Its 
sovereignty,  freedom  and  Independenoe,  and 
every  power,  jurisdiction  and  right,  which  Is 
not  by  this  confederation  expressly  deie- 
gated  to  the  United  States,  In  Congress 
assembled." 

"llie  legislative  history  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  Amendments  contains  sufficient 
evidence  to  this  effect,  if  any  be  needed. 

«  Cf .  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1966, 79  Stet. 
438,  which  suspended  literacy  tests  only  In 
areas  faUing  within  a  coverage  formula  and 
allowed  reinstatement  of  the  tests  upon  judi- 
cial determination  that  during  the  preceding 
five  years  no  tests  had  been  used  with  dis- 
criminatory purpose  or  effect.  42  U.S.C. 
(Snpp.  V)  1973b  (a)  (1970),  amended  by 
Pub.  L.  No.  91-285  {  3,  84  Stat.  314. 

**I  assume  that  reasonableness  Is  the  ap- 
plicable standard,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  instant  legislation  Is  challenged  on 
the  ground  that  It  Improperly  dilutes  the 
votes  of  literate  Arizona  citizens.  But  see 
Kramer  v.  Union  Free  School  Dist.  No.  IS.  395 
U.S.  621  (1969) :  n.  88  tupra. 


[Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Nos. 

43,  44,  40,  37  Oreg.— October  Term.  1970] 
On  Bills  of  Complaint 

State  of  Oregon,  Plaintiff,  43  r.  John  N. 
Mitchell,  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
Stotes. 

State  of  Texas,  Plaintiff,  44  v.  John  N.. 
Mitchell,  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States. 

United  States,  Plaintiff,  40  v.  SUte  of 
Arizona. 

United  SUtes,  Plaintiff.  47  v.  SUte  of 
Idaho. 

December  21,  1970. 

Mr.  Justice  Brennan.  Mr.  Justice  White, 
and  Mr.  Justice  Marshall  dissent  from  the 
Judgment  insofar  as  it  declares  f  302  un- 
constitutional as  applied  to  sUte  and  local 
elections,  and  concur  In  the  Judgment  In  all 
other  respects,  for  the  following  reasons. 

These  cases  draw  Into  question  the  power 
and  judgment  of  Congress  In  enacting  Titles 
n  and  m  of  the  Voting  RlghU  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1970,  84  SUt.  314.  The  SUte  of 
Arizona  challenges  tbe  power  of  Congress  to 
Impose  a  nationwide  ban,  until  August  6. 
1976,  on  tbe  use  of  literacy  and  certain  other 
teste  to  limit  the  franchise  In  any  election. 
The  SUte  of  Idaho  takes  Issue  with  the  as- 
serted congressional  power  to  find  that  tbe 
Imposition  of  a  durational  residence  require- 
ment to  deny  the  right  to  vote  In  tieetlons  for 
President  and  Vice  President  Imposes  a  bur- 
den upon  the  right  of  free  IntersUte  migra- 
tion that  Is  not  necessary  to  further  a  com- 
pelling sUte  Interest.'  Finally,  the  SUtes  of 
Oregon,  Texas,  Arizona,  and  Idaho  would  have 
MB  strike  uown  as  unreasonable  and  beyond 
congressional  power  the  findings,  embodied 
In  1 301(a)  of  the  Amendmente,  that  denying 
the  vote  to  otherwise  qualified  persons  18  to 
21  years  of  age,  whUe  granting  It  to  thoae 
21  years  of  age  and  older,  violates  the  Equal 
Protection  Clause  and  is.  In  any  event,  not 
reasonably  related  to  any  compelling  sUto 
Interest.'  In  Nos.  43  and  44,  Oregon  and  Texas 
have  Invoked  our  original  Jurisdiction  under 
Article  m,  I  2,  of  the  Constitution  to  restrain 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  SUtes, 
a  dtlaen  of  New  York,  from  enforcing  the 
18-year-oId  voting  provisions  of  the  Amend- 
mente, South  Carolina  v.  Katzenbach.  383 
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UjS.  301,  307  (1966).  In  Nob.  46  and  47  tb« 
United  States  seeks  orders  enjoining  Arl  Bona 
from  enforcing  age  and  literacy  llmlta  ,lons 
on  the  franchise,*  and  enjoining  Idaho  From 
enforcing  age,  residence,  and  absentee  ti  ttlng 
limitations,'  Insofar  as  those  limitation  i  are 
Inconsistent  with  the  1970  Amendnsnts. 
Original  Jtirlsdlction,  again.  Is  foiindedbpon 
Article  m,  f  a  of  the  Ck>nstltution.  See  Vwiited 
States  V.  California,  332  U.S.  19,  22  (1047). 
Since,  In  our  view,  congressional  poWer  to 
enact  the  challenged  Amendments  Is  found 
In  the  enforcement  clauses  of  the  Fourt  eenth 
and  Fifteenth  Amendments,  and  sin «  we 
may  easily  perceive  a  rational  basis  f<  ir  the 
congressional  Judgments  underlying  ei  ch  of 
them,  we  would  deny  relief  in  Nos.  43  a  id  44, 
and  Issue  the  requested  orders  In  Nm.  46 
and  47. 

I 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  79  SU  t.  438, 
42  U.S.C.  f  1973  et  seq.  (1964  ed.,  Sui  p.  V), 
proscribed  the  use  of  any  "test  or  de  rice,"  • 
including  literacy  tests,  in  States  or  their  po- 
litical subdivisions  which  fell  within  aloover- 
age  formula  set  forth  in  14(b)  of  the  1965 
Act.  42  US.C.  {{  1973b  (a),  (b)  (1964  ed., 
Supp.  V).  Although  we  had  previously  con- 
cluded that  literacy  tests,  fairly  ai  Lmlnis- 
tered,  violate  neither  the  Fourteenth  lor  the 
Fifteenth  Amendments,  Lassiter  v.  North- 
ampton County  Board  of  Elections,  3C0  U.S. 
45  ( 1959 ) ,  we  nevertheless  upheld  theii  selec- 
tive proscription  by  Congress.  South]  Caro- 
lina V.  Katzenbach,  383  U.  S.  301  il966). 
Canvassing  the  "voluminous"  legislatl  e  his- 
tory of  the  1965  Act,  we  found  ampli  basis 
for  a  legislative  conclusion  that  such  &  pro- 
scription was  necessary  to  combat  tb  t  "In- 
sidious and  pervasive  evil"  of  racial  dli  crimi- 
nation with  regard  to  voting.  Id.,  a  308- 
315.  Accordingly,  we  held  the  proecrlpt  Ion  to 
be  well  within  the  power  of  Congress  g:  anted 
by  f  2  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment,  d.,  at 
327-334.  Three  years  later.  In  Gaston  C  ounty 
V.  United  States,  395  U.  S.  286  ( 1969) ,  «  e  sus- 
tained application  of  the  ban  on  U  ;eracy 
tests  to  a  county  where  there  was  no  ev  dence 
that  the  test  Itself  was  dlscrimlnatt  iry  or 
that — at  least  since  1962" — It  had  be<n  ad- 
ministered In  a  discriminatory  mannei .  Not- 
withstanding this  fact,  we  noted  th  it  the 
record  did  contain  substantial  evidenc  i  that 
in  years  past,  "Oaston  County  [had]  syste- 
matically deprived  Its  black  citizens  <  if  the 
educational  opp(H'tunltles  It  granted  ko  Its 
white  citizens."  Id.,  at  297.  Since  this  "in 
turn  deprived  them  of  an  equal  opportunity 
to  pass  the  literacy  test,"  id.,  at  291,  even  Im- 
partial administration  of  an  Impartial  test 
would  inevitably  result  In  Just  the  discrimi- 
nation that  Congress  and  the  Flftmnth 
Amendment  had  sought  to  proscribe.  Ic  .,  at 
296-297;  see  South  Carolina  v.  Kazenl  ach, 
383  U.  S.,  at  308.  333-334. 

No  challenge  is  made  In  the  present  ;ase 
either  to  the  1965  Act  or  to  the  flve-yeai  ex- 
tension of  Its  ban  on  "tests  or  devl  ;e8" 
embodied  In  Title  I  of  the  1970  Amendm«  ats. 
Arizona  does,  however,  challenge  {201  of  the 
Amendments,  which  extends  (until  Augu  it  6, 
1975)  ithe  1965  Act's  selective  ban  on  the 
use  of  "tests  or  devices"  to  all  States  and 
political  subdivisions  In  which  it  Is  no  al- 
ready in  force  by  virtue  of  the  1965  Act.  In 
substance,  Arizona  argues  that  It  Is  ana  has 
been  providing  education  of  equal  quality 
for  all  Its  citizens:  that  its  literacy  t<  st  Is 
both  fair  and  fairly  administered;  and 
there  Is  no  evidence  In  the  legislative  r  «ord 
upon  which  Congress  could  have  rell  d  to 
reach  a  contrary  conclusion.  It  urges  tl:  at  to 
the  extent  that  any  citizens  of  Arizona 
been  denied  the  right  to  vote  because 
literacy  resulting  from  discriminatory 
ernmental  practices,  the  unlawful  disc 
nation  has  been  by  governments  other 
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its  laws  overridden  to  cure  discrimination 
on  the  part  of  governmental  txKlles  elsewhere 
in  the  country. 

We  need  not  question  Arizona's  assertions 
as  to  the  nondiscriminatory  character,  past 
and  present,  of  Its  educational  system.  Con- 
gressional power  to  remedy  the  evils  result- 
ing from  state-sponsored  racial  discrimina- 
tion does  not  end  when  the  subject  of  that 
discrimination  removes  himself  from  the 
Jurisdiction  in  which  the  injury  occurred. 
"The  Constitution  was  framed  under  the 
dominion  of  a  political  philosophy  lees  paro- 
chial In  range.  It  was  framed  upon  the  theory 
that  the  peoples  of  the  several  states  must 
sink  or  swim  together,  and  that  in  the  long 
run  prosperity  and  salvation  are  in  union 
and  not  division."  Baldwin  v.  C.  A.  F.  Seelig, 
Inc..  294  U.S.  511.  523  (1035),  see  Edwards  v. 
California,  314  VS.  160,  173-176  (1941).  In 
upholding  the  suspension  of  literacy  tests  as 
applied  to  Oaston  County  under  the  1965 
Act,  we  could  see  "no  legal  significance"  in 
the  possibility  that  adult  residents  of  the 
county  might  have  received  their  education 
"in  other  counties  or  States  also  maintain- 
ing segregated  and  unequal  school  systems." 
Gaston  County  v.  United  States,  395  U.S.,  at 
203  n.  9.' 

The  legislative  history  of  the  1970  Amend- 
ments contains  substantial  information  upon 
which  Congress  could  have  based  a  finding 
that  the  use  of  literacy  tests  in  Arizona  and 
in  other  States  where  their  use  was  not  pro- 
scribed by  the  1965  Act  has  the  effect  of 
denying  the  vote  to  racial  minorities  whose 
illiteracy  Is  the  consequence  of  a  previous, 
govemmentally  sijonsored  denial  of  equal 
educational  opportunity.  The  Attorney  Oen- 
eral  of  Arizona  told  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Constitutional  Rights  that  many 
older  Indians  In  the  State  were  "never  privi- 
leged to  attend  a  formal  school."  •  Extensive 
testimony  before  both  Houses  indicated  that 
racial  minorities  have  long  received  Inferior 
educational  opportunities  throughout  the 
United  States.'*  And  Interstate  migration  of 
such  persons,  particularly  of  Negroes  from 
the  Southern  States,  has  long  been  a  matter 
of  common  knowledge." 

Moreover,  Congress  was  given  testimony 
explicitly  relating  the  denial  of  educational 
opportunity  to  Inability  to  pass  literacy  tests 
in  States  not  covered  by  the  formula  con- 
tained in  the  1965  Act.  The  United  States 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  reported  a  sur- 
vey of  the  Northern  and  Western  States 
which  concluded  that  literacy  tests  have  a 
negative  impact  upon  voter  registration 
"which  falls  most  heavily  on  blacks  and  per- 
sons of  Spanish  surname."  >>  With  regard 
specifically  to  Arizona,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Navajo  Tribal  Council  testified  that  a  greater 
percentage  of  Navajoe  are  registered  In  New 
Mexico,  which  has  no  literacy  test,  than  In 
Arizona." 

In  short,  there  Is  no  question  but  that 
Congress  could  legitimately  have  concluded 
that  the  use  of  literacy  teets  anywhere 
within  the  United  States  has  the  inevitable 
effect  of  denying  the  vote  to  members  of 
racial  minorities  whose  inability  to  pass  such 
tests  is  the  direct  consequence  of  previous 
governmental  discrimination  in  education. 
Almost  five  years  ago,  we  found  in  |  2  of  the 
Fifteenth  Amendment  an  ample  grant  of 
legislative  power  for  Congress  to  decree  a 
selective  proscription  of  such  tests  In  certain 
portions  of  the  country.  South  Carolina  v. 
Katzenbach,  383  U.S.,  at  327-334.  We  have 
since  held  that  power  ample  to  cover  the  j>ro- 
scrlption  of  fair  literacy  tests,  fairly  admin- 
istered, which  nevertheless  operate  to  disen- 
franchise racial  minorities  because  c.*  pre- 
vious governmental  discrimination  against 
them  in  education.  Gaston  County  r.  United 
States,  395  U.S.,  at  287,  289-293.  Five  years 
of  experience  with  the  1965  Act  persuaded 
Congreas  that  a  nationwide  ban  on  literacy 
and  other  potentially  discriminatory  tests 
waa  necessary  to  prevent  racial  dlaerlmlna- 


tion  in  voting  throughout  the  country.  That 
conclusion  is  amply  supported  in  the  legls- 
laUve  record  and  i  201  of  the  1070  Amend- 
ments is  accordingly  well  within  the  scope 
of  congressional  power. 

n 

Section  202  of  the  1970  Amendments 
abolishes  all  durational  state  residence  re- 
qulremento  restricting  the  right  to  vote  in 
presidential  elections.  In  their  place.  Con- 
gress has  imdertaken  to  prescribe  a  uniform 
nationwide  system  of  registration  and  ab- 
sentee voting  designed  to  allow  all  other- 
wise qualified  persons  to  vote  in  such  Sec- 
tions regardless  of  the  length  of  time  they 
have  lived  in  a  particular  Jurisdiction.  The 
SUtes  are  required  to  ke«p  open  their  regu- 
tration  rolls  for  presidential  elections  until 
30  days  preceding  the  election,  i  202(d) .  Per- 
sona who  have  changed  their  residence 
within  30  days  of  the  election  are,  if  other- 
wise qualified,  entitled  to  vote  either  In 
person  or  by  absentee  b<aiot  in  the  SUte  ot 
their  previous  residence,  5  202  (e),  and  the 
States  are  compelled  to  permit  the  casting 
of  absentee  ballots  by  all  properly  qualified 
persons  who  have  made  application  not  less 
than  seven  days  prior  to  the  election,  and 
returned  the  ballot  to  the  appropriate  offl- 
clals  not  later  than  the  closing  of  polls  on 
election  day.  !i  202  (b),  (d).  Provision  must 
also  be  made  by  the  States  to  allow  absentee 
registration.  S  202  (f)." 

Idaho  challenges  the  power  of  Congress 
to  enact  such  legislation  insofar  as  it  con- 
flicts with  Idaho's  statutory  and  constitu- 
tional provisions  regarding  durational  resi- 
dence requirements  for  voting;  regarding  ab- 
sentee voting;  and  regarding  absentee  regis- 
tratlon"  The  State's  argument  in  brief  Is 
that  the  Constitution  has  left  to  the  States 
the  power  to  set  qualifications  for  voters  in 
both  state  and  federal  elections,  subject  only 
to  certain  explicit  limitations  such  as,  for 
example,  those  Imposed  by  the  Fourteenth, 
Fifteenth,  Nineteenth,  and  Twenty-fourth 
Amendments.  Admitting  that  unreasonable 
residence  requirements  may  not  withstand 
Judicial  scrutiny,  Carrington  v.  Rash.  380 
U.  S.  89  (1965),  Idaho  urges  that  Its  60-day 
residence  requirement  is  necessary  for  pro- 
tection against  fraud,  and  for  administrative 
purposes.  In  consequence,  {  202  of  the  1970 
Amendments  Is  said  to  be  of  no  weight 
against  these  compelling  state  interests. 

Whether  or  not  the  Constitution  vests 
Congress  with  particular  power  to  set  quali- 
fications for  voting  in  strictly  federal  elec- 
tions."" we  believe  there  is  an  adequate  con- 
stitutional basis  for  i  202  in  {  5  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment.  F'or  more  than  a  century, 
this  Court  has  recognized  the  constitutional 
right  of  all  citizens  to  unhindered  Interstate 
travel  and  settlement.  Passenger  Cases,  7 
How.  283,  492  (1849)  (Taney,  C.  J.) ;  Crandatt 
V.  Nevada,  6  Wall.  36,  43-44  (1868);  Paul  v. 
Virginia,  8  Wall.  168,  180  )(18e9);  Edwards 
V.  California  314  U.8.  160  (1941):  United 
States  V.  Guest,  383  Uj8.  745,  767  768  (1966); 
Shapiro  v.  Thompson,  394  U.S.  618,  629-631, 
634  (1969).  From  whatever  constitutional 
provision  this  right  may  be  said  to  flow," 
both  its  existence  and  its  fundamental  im- 
portance to  our  Federal  Union  have  long  been 
established  beyond  question. 

By  definition,  the  imposition  of  a  dtiratlon 
residence  requirement  operates  to  penallBS 
thoaa  persons,  and  only  those  persons,  who 
have  exercised  their  constitutional  right  of 
Interstate  migration.  Of  course,  governmen- 
tal action  that  has  the  Incidental  effect  of 
burdening  the  exercise  of  a  oonstltutlonal 
right  is  not  ipso  facto  unconstitutional.  But 
in  such  a  case,  governmental  action  may 
withstand  constitutional  scrutiny  only  upon 
a  clear  showing  that  the  burden  Unpoaed  la 
neoaosary  to  protect  a  cmnpelllng  and  aub- 
stantlal  governmental  Interest.  Shapiro  v. 
Thompson,  394  U.S..  at  634:  United  States 
V.   Jackson.  390   VJB.   670,   683-483    (1968); 
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Sherbert  v.  Femer,  874  VS.  380,  400-400 
(1093).  And  once  It  be  determined  that  a 
burden  haa  been  placed  upon  a  constitu- 
tional right,  the  onus  of  demonstrating  that 
no  leaa  Intrusive  meana  will  adequately  pro- 
tect compelling  state  intereata  la  upon  the 
party  seeking  to  Justify  the  burden.  See 
Speiser  v.  RandaU.  357  U,S.  613,  525-626 
(1958). 

In  the  present  case.  Congress  has  explicitly 
found  both  that  the  Impoeltion  of  durational 
residence  requirements  abridges  the  right  of 
free  Interstate  migration  and  that  such  re- 
quirements are  not  reasonably  related  to  any 
oonq>elling  state  interests.  1970  Amendments, 
fl  202(a)  (2),  (6).  The  latter  finding  was 
made  with  full  cognizance  of  the  poeslblllty 
of  fraud  and  admlnlatrative  difficulty.  Sena- 
tor Ooldwater,  testifying  at  Senate  hearings 
on  the  bill,  pointed  out  that  40  States  pres- 
ently allow  registration  until  30  days  or  leaa 
prior  to  the  election."  Idaho  itseU  allows 
registration  by  those  desiring  to  vote  as  new 
residents  in  presidential  elections  within  10 
days  of  balloting.  Idaho  Code  Ann.  |  34-409 
(1963).  And  Idaho's  assertion  of  the  admin- 
istrative unfeaalbUlty  of  maintaining  sepa- 
rate registration  lists  for  fully  qualified  voters 
and  for  those  qualified  only  for  presidential 
balloting  is  difficult  to  credit  In  light  of  the 
fact  that  the  Idaho  Constitution,  Art.  6  12, 
itself  sets  separate  qualifications  for  voting 
In  general  and  in  presidential  elections.  The 
provisions  for  absentee  voting,  as  Senator 
Ooldwater  pointed  out  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  were  likewise  "drawn  from  the  proven 
practice  of  the  States  themselves."  "  Thirty- 
seven  States  allow  application  within  a  week 
of  the  election,  and  40  permit  the  marked 
ballot  to  be  returned  on  election  day." 
Finally,  Idaho  has  provided  no  evidence  be- 
yond the  mere  assertion  that  the  scheme  of 
1 202  is  Inadequate  to  protect  against  fraud. 
But  the  only  kind  of  fraud  asserted  Is  the 
possibility  of  dual  voting,  and  Idaho  has 
provided  no  explanation  why  the  80-day 
period  between  the  closing  of  new  registra- 
tions and  the  date  of  election  would  not 
provide,  in  light  of  modem  communications, 
adequate  time  to  insure  against  such  frauds. 
Accordingly,  we  flnd  ample  Justification  for 
the  congressional  conclusion  that  {  202  Is  a 
reasonable  means  for  eliminating  an  unnec- 
essary burden  on  the  right  of  Interstate 
migration.  United  States  v.  Guest,  supra. 

m 

The  final  question  presented  by  these  cases 
is  the  propriety  of  Title  ni  of  the  1970 
Amendments,  which  forbids  the  States  from 
disenfranchising  persons  over  the  age  of  18 
because  of  their  age.  Congress  was  of  the 
view  that  this  prohibition,  embodied  in 
{ 302  of  the  Amendments,  was  necessary 
among  other  reasons  in  order  to  enforce  the 
Equal  Protection  Clause  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment.  See  IS  301(a)  (2),  (b).  The 
States  Involved  in  the  present  litigation  ques- 
tion the  assertion  of  congressional  power  to 
make  that  judgment. 

It  Is  important  at  the  outset  to  recognize 
what  is  not  involved  In  these  cases.  We  are 
not  faced  with  an  assertion  of  congressional 
power  to  regulate  any  and  all  aspects  of  state 
and  federal  elections,  or  even  to  make  gen- 
eral nilea  for  the  determination  of  voter 
qualifications.  Nor  are  we  faced  with  the 
assertion  that  Congress  is  possessed  of  plen- 
ary power  to  set  mlnlmutn  ages  for  voting 
throughout  the  States.  Every  State  In  the 
Union  has  conceded  by  statute  that  citizens 
over  the  age  of  21  are  capable  of  Intelligent 
and  reqxsnsible  exercise  of  the  right  to  vote. 
The  single,  narrow  question  presented  by 
these  cases  is  whether  Congress  was  empow- 
ered to  conclude,  as  It  did,  that  citizens  18 
to  21  years  of  age  are  not  substantially  less 
able. 

We  believe  there  Is  serious  question 
whether  a  statute  granting   the  ft«nchlae 
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to  citizens  over  21  while  denying  It  to  thoee 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  21  could.  In  any 
event,  withstand  present  scrutiny  under  the 
Equal  Protection  Clause.  Regardless  of  the 
answer  to  this  question,  however.  It  ts  clear 
to  us  that  proper  regard  for  the  q>eclal  func- 
tion of  Congress  In  m^ung  determlnfttloos 
of  legislative  fact  compels  this  Court  to 
respect  these  determinations  unless  they  are 
contradicted  by  evidence  far  stronger  than 
anything  that  has  been  adduced  in  these 
cases.  We  would  uphold  {  302  as  a  valid  exer- 
cise of  oongressloxul  power  under  {  6  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment. 

All  parties  to  these  cases  are  agreed  that 
the  States  are  given  power,  under  the  Con- 
stitution, to  determine  the  quallficatlcms  for 
voting  In  state  elections.  Art.  I,  I  2;  Lassiter 
V.  Northampton  County  Board  of  Elections. 
360  U.  8.  46,  60  (1969),  CarriT^gton  v.  Rash. 
380  U.  8.  89,  91  (1966) .  But  It  is  now  setUed 
that  exercise  of  this  power,  like  all  other 
exercises  of  state  power,  is  subject  to  the 
Equal  Protection  Clause  of  the  Foiuteenth 
Amendment.  Carrington  v.  Rash,  supra; 
Harper  v.  Virginia  Board  of  Elections,  383 
U.  8.  663  (1966):  Kramer  v.  Union  Free 
School  District.  396  U.  8.  621  (1969);  Evans 
v.  Comman.  398  U.  S.  419  (1970).  Although 
it  once  was  thought  that  equal  protection 
required  only  that  a  given  legislative  classi- 
fication, once  made,  be  evenly  applied,  see 
Hayes  v.  Missouri.  120  U.  8.  68,  71-72  (1887), 
for  axore  than  70  years  we  have  consistently 
held  that  the  classifications  embodied  in  a 
state  statute  must  also  meet  the  require- 
ments of  equal  protection.  Gulf,  Colorado  A 
Santa  Fe  R.  Co.  v.  Ellis,  166  U.  8.  160,  166 
(1807):  see  McLaughlin  v.  Florida.  370  U.  8. 
184.  189-191  (1964),  and  cases  cited. 

The  right  to  vote  has  long  been  recognized 
as  a  "fundamental  political  right,  because 
preservative  of  all  rights."  Yick  Wo  ▼.  Hop- 
kins, 118  U.  8.  366,  370  (1886);  see  Reynolds 
V.  Sims,  377  U.  S.  633,  662  (1064);  Williams 
V.  Rhodes.  393  U.  8.  23,  31  (1968).  "Any  un- 
justified discrimination  in  determining  who 
may  pcoticipate  in  pcriitical  affairs  under- 
mines the  legitimacy  of  representative  gov- 
ernment." JETramer  v.  Union  Free  School  Dis- 
trict, 306  U.  8.,  at  626.  Consequently,  when 
exclusions  from  the  franchise  are  challenged 
as  violating  the  Equal  Protection  Clause, 
Judicial  scrutiny  Is  not  confined  to  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  exclusion  may  reasonably 
be  thought  to  further  a  permissible  Interest 
of  the  State.  Cf.  Metropolitan  Co.  v.  Brown- 
ell,  204  U.  S.  680,  683-584  (1935).  "A  more 
exacting  standard  obtains."  Kramer  v.  Union 
Free  School  District.  395  U.  S.,  at  633.  In 
such  cases,  "the  Covat  must  determine 
whether  the  exclusions  are  neceasary  to  pro- 
mote a  compelling  state  Interest."  Id.,  at 
627;  Cipriano  v.  City  of  Houma,  395  U.  S. 
701,  704  (1969). 

In  the  present  cases,  the  States  Justify  ex- 
clusion of  18-  to  21-year-old8  from  the  voting 
rolls  solely  on  the  basis  of  the  States'  Inter- 
ests in  promoting  intelligent  and  responsible 
exercise  of  the  franchise."  There  Is  no  reason 
to  question  the  legitimacy  and  importance 
of  these  interests.  But  standards  of  Intelli- 
gence and  responsibility,  however  defined, 
may  permissibly  be  I4>plled  only  to  the  means 
whereby  a  prospective  voter  determines  bow 
to  exercise  his  choice,  and  not  to  the  actual 
choice  Itself.  Were  It  otherwise,  such  stand- 
ards could  all  too  easily  serve  as  mere  epi- 
thets designed  to  docJc  the  exclusion  of  a 
class  of  voters  siniply  because  of  the  way 
they  might  vote.  Cf .  Evans  v.  Comman,  898 
U.S.,  at  433-438.  Such  a  state  purpose  is,  of 
course,  constitutionally  ln4>ermlsslble.  Car- 
rington  ▼.  Bash,  380  U.8.,  at  04.  We  must, 
therefore,  examine  with  particular  care  the 
asserted  connection  between  age  limitations 
and  the  admittedly  laudable  state  purpose  to 
further  Intelligent  and  reqwnslble  voting. 

We  do  not  lack  a  starting  point  for  this  In- 
quiry. Although  the  question  has  nsyer  been 
squarely  presented,  we  have  In  the  past  Indi- 
cated that  age  is  a  factor  not  necessarily  Ir- 


relevant to  qualifleatVms  for  Tottng.  Lmeaiter 
T.  Northampton  Countjf  Board  of  Eleettona, 
860  UJS.,  at  61;  Kramer  v.  UiMon  Free  School 
DietTiet.  806  UjS.,  at  63fr-«3«.  But  noognl- 
tlon  that  age  is  not  In  aU  circumstances  a 
"capricious  or  Irrelevant  factor,"  Harper  ▼. 
Virginia  State  Board  of  Eleettons,  888  U&. 
at  668,  does  not  Insure  tba  valldtty  of  tits 
particular  Umltaitlon  Inyolved  here.  Evens  t. 
Comman,  308  UJS.,  at  436-436.  Bray  State 
In  the  Union  has  concluded  for  Itself  that 
citizens  over  the  age  of  31  are  capable  of 
responsible  and  Intelligent  voting.  Accepting 
thla  Judgment,  there  remalna  the  question 
whether  citizens  18  to  21  yeara  of  age  may 
fairly  be  said  to  be  less  able. 

State  practice  itself  in  other  areas  casta 
doubt  upon  any  such  proposition.  Each  of  the 
50  States  has  provided  special  mechanisms 
for  dealing  with  persons  who  are  deemed 
insufficiently  mature  and  intelligent  to  un- 
derstand, and  to  conform  their  behavior  to, 
the  criminal  lavirs  of  the  State.**  Forty-nine 
of  the  States  have  concluded  that.  In  this 
regard,  18-year-olds  are  invariably  to  be  dealt 
with  according  to  precisely  the  same  stand- 
ards prescribed  for  their  elders."  This  at  the 
very  least  is  evidence  of  a  nearly  unanimous 
legislative  Judgment  on  the  part  of  the  States 
themselves  that  differences  In  maturity  and 
Intelligence  between  18-year-olds  and  persons 
over  the  age  of  21  are  too  trivial  to  warrant 
specialized  treatment  for  any  of  the  former 
class  in  the  critically  Important  matter  of 
criminal  responsibility.**  Similarly,  every 
State  permlte  18-years-olds  to  marry,  and  30 
States  do  not  require  parental  consent  for 
such  persons  of  one  or  both  sexes.*"'  State 
statutory  practice  in  other  areas  follows  along 
these  lines,  albeit  not  as  consistently.** 

Uniform  state  practice  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation pointe  the  same  way.  No  State  in  the 
Union  requires  attendance  at  school  beyond 
the  age  of  18.  Of  course,  many  18-year-olds 
continue  their  education  to  21  and  beyond. 
But  no  18-year-old  vi^o  does  not  do  so  vinu 
be  disenfranchised  hereby  once  he  reaches 
the  age  of  21.*'  Whether  or  not  a  State  coiUd 
in  any  circumstances  condition  exercise  of 
the  franchise  upon  educational  achievements 
beyond  the  level  reached  by  18-year-olds 
today,  there  is  no  question  but  that  no  State 
purporte  to  do  so.  Accordingly,  that  I8-year- 
cdds  as  a  class  may  be  less  educated  than 
some  of  their  elders  **  cannot  justify  restric- 
tion of  the  franchise,  for  the  States  them- 
selves have  determined  that  this  incremental 
education  is  Irrelevant  to  voting  qualifica- 
tions. And  finally,  we  have  been  cited  to  no 
material  whatsoever  that  would  support  the 
proposition  that  Intelligence,  as  opposed  to 
educational  attainment.  Increases  between 
the  ages  of  18  and  21. 

One  final  point  remains.  No  State  seeking 
to  uphold  its  denial  of  the  franchise  to  18- 
year-olds  has  adduced  anything  beyond  the 
mere  difference  In  age.  We  have  already  in- 
dicated that  the  relevance  of  this  difference 
is  contradicted  by  nearly  uniform  state  prac- 
tice in  other  areas.  But  perhaps  more  impor- 
tant is  the  uniform  experience  of  those 
States — Georgia  since  1043,  and  Kentucky 
since  1965 — that  have  permitted  18-year-olds 
to  vote.**  We  have  not  been  directed  to  a 
word  of  testimony  or  other  evidence  that 
would  indicate  either  that  18-year-olds  In 
those  States  have  voted  any  less  intelligently 
and  responsibly  than  their  elders,  or  that 
there  is  any  reasonable  grounds  for  belief 
that  18-year-oldB  In  other  States  are  less  able 
than  those  in  Georgia  and  Kentuclcy.  On  the 
other  hand,  every  person  who  spoke  to  the 
Issue  in  either  the  House  or  Senate  was 
agreed  that  18-year-olds  in  both  States  were 
at  least  as  Interested,  able,  and  responsible 
In  voting  as  were  their  elders." 

In  short,  we  are  faced  with  an  admitted 
restriction  upon  the  franchise,  supported 
only  by  bare  assertions  and  long  practice.  In 
the  face  of  strong  indications  that  the  States 
themselves  do  not  credit  the  factual  proposi- 
tions upon  which  the  restriction  is  asserted 
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to  rest.  But  there  Is  no  reason  for  u>  to  decMle 
whether,  in  a  proper  case,  we  would  be  com- 
pelled to  hold  this  restriction  a  violation  of 
the  Equal  Protection  Clause.  For  as  our  dc  cl- 
Bions  have  long  made  clear,  the  question  we 
face  today  is  not  one  of  Judicial  power  urn  ler 
the  Equal  Protection  Clause.  The  questioi  is 
the  scope  of  congressional  power  under  i  E  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  To  that  qu  ss- 
tion  we  now  turn. 

B 

As  we  have  often  indicated,  questions  of 
constitutional  power  frequently  ttnm  In  he 
last  analysis  on  questions  of  fact.  This  is  nsr- 
tlcularly  the  case  when  an  assertion  of  sikte 
power  is  challenged  under  the  Equal  Protfcc- 
tion  Clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendme  nt. 
For  although  equal  protection  requires  t:  lat 
all  persons  "under  like  circumstances  i  nd 
conditions"  be  treated  alike,  Hayes  v.  H  ia- 
souri.  120  U.S.  68,  71-73  (1887).  such  a 
formulation  merely  raises,  but  does  not  i  n- 
swer  the  question  whether  a  legislative  cl  ts- 
siflcation  has  resulted  in  different  treatm^  nt 
of  persons  who  are  In  fact  "under  like  <  Ir- 
cumstances  and  conditions." 

Legislatures,  as  well  as  courts,  are  bou  id 
by  the  provisions  of  the  Fourteenth  Aznei  1- 
ment.  Cooper  v.  Aaron.  358  U.S.  1,  18-20 
(1968).  When  a  state  legislative  classiflcatl  >n 
Is  subjected  to  Judicial  challenge  as  vlolatl  ig 
the  Equal  Protection  Clause,  It  comes  bef(  re 
the  courts  cloaked  by  the  presumption  th  kt 
the  legislature  has,  as  it  should,  act  id 
within  constitutional  limitations.  Kotch  v. 
Board  of  River  Pilot  Commiasionera,  330  U  S. 
662,  586,  663-664  ( 1947) ;  see  Kramer  v.  Uni  m 
Free  School  Diatrict.  396  U.S.  621.  627-6)8 
(1969).  Accordingly,  "(a)  statutory  discrin  1- 
natlon  will  not  be  set  aside  as  the  den  al 
of  equal  protection  of  the  laws  if  any  sti  te 
of  facts  reasonably  may  be  conceived  to  ji  s- 
tlfy  It."  MetropoUtari  Co.  ▼.  Broionell,  S  }4 
U.S.  580,  684  (1936)." 

But,  as  we  have  consistently  held,  tl  ils 
limitation  on  Judlclcil  review  of  state  letss- 
latlve  claasiflcatlons  is  a  limitation  stei 
not  from  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  11 
but  from  the  nature  of  Judicial  review.  It 
simply  a  "salutary  principle  of  Judicial  d( 
slon,"  Metropolitan  Co.  v.  Brotonell.  su; 
one  of  the  "self-imposed  restraints  Intern 
to  protect  (the  Court)  and  the  state  agali 
irresponsible  exercises  of  [the  Court's)  uh- 
appealable  power."  Fay  v.  Neu>  York.  312 
U.S.  261,  282  (1947).  The  nature  of  tie 
Judicial  process  makes  It  an  Inapproprla « 
forum  for  the  determination  of  compl  ix 
factual  questions  of  the  kind  so  often  I:  i- 
volved  in  constitutional  adjudication.  Coun  s, 
therefore,  will  overturn  a  legislative  dete  *- 
mlnatlon  of  a  factual  question  only  if  U  le 
legislature's  finding  Is  so  clearly  wrong  th  it 
It  may  be  characterized  as  "arbitrary,"  "i  ■- 
rational,"  or  "unreasonable."  Communitt 
Party  v.  Control  Board,  387  U.S.  I.  94-J  5 
(1961);  United  States  v.  Carolene  Producta 
Co.,  304  VS.  144,  163-164  (1938);  Metropoli- 
tan Co.  V.  Brovmell,  294  U.S.,  at  689-684. 

Iilmltatlons  stemming  from  the  nature  >t 
the  Judicial  process,  however,  have  no  a]i- 
pllcatlon  to  Congress.  Section  6  of  the  Fou  r- 
teenth  Amendment  provides  that  "(t]l  le 
Congress  shall  h«ve  power  to  enforce,  by  a  i- 
proprlate  legislation,  the  provisions  of  tl  Is 
article."  Should  Congress,  pursuant  to  tt  at 
power,  undertake  an  investigation  in  on  er 
to  determine  whether  the  factual  basis  ni  c- 
essary  to  support  a  state  legislative  dlscrli  d- 
natlon  actually  exists.  It  need  not  stop  oi  oe 
It  determines  that  some  reasonable  men  cot  Id 
believe  the  factual  basis  exists.  Section  6 
empowers  Congress  to  make  its  own  det4  r- 
mlnation  on  the  matter.  See  Katzenbach  W. 
Morgan.  384  VS.  641,  664-666  (1966).  It 
should  hardly  be  necessary  to  add  that  If  ue 
asserted  factual  basis  necessary  to  support  a 
given  state  discrimination  does  not  exist,  5 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  vests  Congn  m 
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with  power  to  remove  the  discrimination  by 
appropriate  means.  Id.,  at  666-657;  Fay  ▼. 
New  York.  332  n.S.  at  282-383;  Sx  parte  Vir- 
ginia. 100  UJ3.  339,  347-848  (1880). 

The  scope  of  our  review  In  such  matters 
has  been  established  by  a  long  line  of  oon- 
slstent  decision.  "It  Is  not  for  the  courts  to 
re-examine  the  validity  of  these  legislative 
finrttnpi  and  reject  them."  Communist  Party 
V.  Control  Board.  367  U.S.,  at  94.  "|W)here 
we  find  that  the  legislators,  in  light  of  the 
facts  and  testimony  before  them,  have  a  ra- 
tional basis  for  finding  a  chosen  regulatory 
scheme  necessary  .  .  our  investigation  is 
at  an  end."  Katzenbach  v.  McClung,  879  VS. 
294,  303-304  (1964);  Katzenl>aeh  v.  Morgan, 
384  VS..  at  663;  see  Oalvan  v.  Press.  847  UjB. 
622,629  (1964).'* 

This  scheme  Is  consistent  with  our  prior 
decisions  In  related  areas.  The  core  of  dispute 
over  the  constitutionality  of  Title  III  of  the 
1970  Amendments  Is  a  conflict  between  state 
and  federal  legislative  determinations  of  the 
factual  Issues  upon  which  depend  decision 
of  a  federal  constitutional  question — the 
legitimacy,  under  the  Equal  Protection 
Clause,  of  state  discrimination  against  per- 
sons between  the  ages  of  18  and  21.  Our  cases 
have  repeatedly  emphasized  that,  when  state 
and  federal  claims  come  Into  conflict,  the 
primacy  of  federal  power  requires  that  the 
federal  finding  of  fact  control.  See  England  v. 
Louisiana  State  Board  of  Medical  Examiners. 
376  U.8.  411,  415-417  (1964);  Totmsend  v. 
Sain,  372  U.S.  393,  311-813  (1963);  TarbU'S 
Case.  13  Wall.  397,  406-407  (1873);  cf.  United 
States  v.  Darby,  313  U.S.  100,  119  (1941).  The 
Supremacy  Clause  requires  an  identical  re- 
sult when  the  conflict  Is  one  of  legislative, 
not  Judicial,  findings. 

Finally,  it  Is  no  answer  to  say  that  Title  III 
Intrudes  upon  a  domain  reserved  to  the 
States — the  power  to  set  qualifications  for 
voting.  It  is  no  longer  open  to  question  that 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  applies  to  this, 
as  to  all  other,  exercises  of  state  power. 
Kramer  v.  Union  Free  School  District,  supra. 
and  cases  cited.  As  we  said  In  answer  to  a 
similar  contention  almost  a  century  ago,  "the 
Constitution  now  expressly  gives  authority 
for  congressional  interference  and  compul- 
sion in  the  cases  embraced  within  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment.  It  Is  but  a  limited  au- 
thority, true,  extending  only  to  a  single  class 
of  cases;  but  within  Its  limits  it  is  complete." 
Ex  parte  Virginia.  100  U.S.  339,  347-348 
(1880). 

c 

Our  Brother  Haxij^n  has  set  out  In  some 
detail  the  historical  evidence  which  per- 
suades him  that  the  framers  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  did  not  believe  that  the 
Equal  Protection  Clause,  either  through  Ju- 
dicial action  or  through  congressional  en- 
forcement under  1 6  of  the  Amendment, 
could  operate  to  enfranchise  Negroes  In 
States  which  denied  them  the  vote.  Ante,  at 

.  From  this  he  has  concluded  "that 

the  Fourteenth  Amendment  was  never  in- 
tended to  restrict  the  right  of  the  States 
to  allocate  their  political  power  as  they  see 
fit  and  therefore  that  it  does  not  authorise 
Congress  to  set  voter  qualifications  In  either 

state  or  federal  elections."  Ante,  at .  This 

conclusion.  If  accepted,  would  seem  to  re- 
quire as  a  corollary  that  although  States 
may  not.  under  the  Fifteenth  Amendment, 
discriminate  against  Negro  voters,  they  are 
free  so  far  as  the  Federal  Constitution  is 
concerned  to  discriminate  against  Negro  or 
unpopiular  candidate*  in  any  way  they  desire. 
Not  Burprlslngly,  our  Brother  Haxlam's  thesis 
Is  explicitly  disavowed  by  all  the  States  party 
to  the  present  litigation."  and  lias  been  pre- 
sented to  us  only  in  the  briefs  amUH  curiae 
of  Virginia  and,  perhaps,  ICssiasippl.**  We 
cotild  not  accept  this  thesis  even  if  it  were 
supported  by  historical  evidence  far  stronger 
than  anything  adduced  here  today.  But  in 
our  view,  otir  Brother  Haxlan's  historical 
analysts  is  flawed  by  his  ascription  of  30th- 


centory  meanings  to  the  words  of  19th-cen- 
tury Isglslators.  In  consequence,  his  analysis 
imposes  an  artlfldal  simplicity  upon  a  oom- 
plez  «ra,  and  presents  as  universal  b^efs 
that  were  held  by  merely  one  of  several 
groups  oompetlng  for  political  power.  We 
can  aooept  neither  his  Judicial  conclusion  nor 
his  historical  premise  that  the  original  un- 
derstanding of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
left  it  within  the  power  of  the  States  to  deny 
the  vote  to  Negro  citizens. 

It  is  clear  that  the  language  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment,  which  forbids  a  State  to 
"deny  any  person  within  its  Jurisdiction  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws,"  applies  on  its 
face  to  all  assertions  of  state  power,  how- 
ever made.  More  than  40  years  ago,  this 
Court  faced  for  the  first  time  the  question 
whether  a  State  could  deny  Negroes  the  right 
to  vote  in  primary  elections.  Writing  for  a 
unanimous  Court,  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  ob- 
served tartly  that  "[w)e  find  It  unnecessary 
to  consider  the  Fifteenth  Amendment,  be- 
cause It  seems  to  us  hard  to  imagine  a  more 
direct  and  obvious  Infringement  of  the  Four- 
teenth." Nixon  V.  Herndon,  373  U.S.  636, 
540-641  (1927);  see  Nixon  v.  Condon,  286 
U.S.  73,  83,  87-89  (1932)  (Cardoso,  J.);  An- 
derson V.  Martin,  376  U.S.  399  (1964);  cf. 
Raymond  v.  Chicago  Union  Traction  Co..  207 
U.S.  20.  35-36  (1907).  If  the  broad  language 
Of  the  Equal  Protection  Clause  were  to  be 
read  as  nevertheless  allowing  the  States  to 
deny  equal  political  rights  to  any  citizens 
they  see  flt  to  exclude  from  the  political 
process,  far  more  Is  Involved  than  merely 
shifting  the  doctrinal  basis  of  such  cases  as 
Nixon  V.  Herndon  from  the  Fourteenth  to 
the  Fifteenth  Amendment.  For  the 
Fifteenth  Amendment  applies  only  to  vot- 
ing, not  to  the  holding  of  public  ofllce;  In 
consequence,  our  Brother  Hasian's  view 
would  appear  to  leave  the  States  free  to  en- 
courage citizens  to  cast  their  votes  solely 
on  the  basis  of  race  (a  practice  found  to 
violate  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  In  An- 
derson V.  Martin,  supra),  or  even  presum- 
ably to  deny  Negro  citizens  the  right  to  run 
for  office  at  all.**  We  cannot  believe  that  the 
Equal  Protection  Clause  would  permit  such 
discrimination. 

In  any  event,  it  seems  to  us,  the  historical 
record  will  not  bear  the  weight  our  Brother 
Haklan  has  placed  upon  it.  His  examination 
of  the  historical  background  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  leads  him  to  conclude 
that  It  Is  "clear  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt 
that  no  part  of  the  legislation  now  under 
review  can  be  upheld  as  a  legitimate  exercise 
of  congressional  power  under  that  Amend- 
ment," ante,  at  — ,  because  the  Amendment 
was  not  Intended  "to  restrict  the  right  of 
the  States  to  allocate  their  political  power 
as  they  see  flt."  Ante,  at  — .  Our  own  reading 
of  the  historical  background,  on  the  other 
hand,  results  in  a  somewhat  Imperfect  pic- 
ture of  an  era  of  constitutional  confusion, 
confusion  which  the  Amendment  did  little 
to  resolve.  As  the  leading  oonstltutional  his- 
torian of  the  Civil  War  has  observed,  con- 
stitutional law  was  characterized  during  the 
war  years  by  "a  noticeable  lack  of  legal  preci- 
sion" and  by  "[a]  tendency  toward  irregu- 
larity ...  In  legislation,  and  in  legal  interpre- 
tation." J.  Randall,  Constitutional  Problems 
under  Lincoln  616-616  (rev.  ed.  1961).  Nor 
would  the  postwar  period  of  Reconstruction 
be  substantially  different. 

For  several  decades  prl<»  to  the  Civil  War. 
constitutional  Interpretation  had  been  a 
pressing  concern  of  the  Nation's  leading 
statesmen  and  lawyers,  whose  attention 
focused  especially  on  the  natiire  of  the  rela- 
tionsh^  of  the  States  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  onset  of  the  Civil  War  served  only 
to  raise  new  problems  upon  which  the  orig- 
inal Constitution  offered,  at  best,  only  periph- 
eral guidance.  The  greatest  problem  of  all, 
perhaps,  was  the  character  of  the  civil  con- 
flict— ^whether  it  was  to  be  treated  as  a 
rebeUion,  as  a  war  with  a  belligerent  state. 
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or  as  some  eomblnktion  of  the  two.  Another 
issue  concerned  the  scope  of  federal  power  to 
emancipate  the  slaves;  even  President  Lincoln 
doubted  wheth^  his  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion would  be  operative  when  the  war  had 
ended  and  his  special  war  powers  had  ex- 
pired. Ilils  particular  issue  was  resolved  by 
the  Thirteenth  Amendment,  but  that 
Amendment  only  raised  new  Issues,  for  some 
men  doubted  the  validity  of  even  a  consti- 
tutional change  upon  such  a  fundamental 
matter  as  slavery,  particularly  while  the 
status  of  the  eleven  Confederate  States  re- 
mained unsettled.  See  id..  13-24,  69-78. 
343-404. 

The  end  of  the  war  did  not  bring  an  end 
to  difficult  oonstltutional  questions.  Two  per- 
plexing problems  remained.  The  one  was  the 
relation  of  the  former  Confederate  States  to 
the  Federal  Oovernment;  the  other  was  the 
relation  of  the  former  slaves  to  the  white 
citizens  of  the  Nation.  Both  were  Intimately 
related  to  the  politics  of  the  day,  an  under- 
standing of  which  Is  essential  since  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  was  presented  to  the 
Nation  as  the  Republican  Party's  solution  for 
these  problems.  See  J.  James,  The  Framing 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  169-173 
(1966)  (hereafter  James). 

The  starting  point  must  be  the  key  fact 
that,  as  of  1860,  the  Republicans  were  very 
much  the  Nation's  minority  party.  Lincoln 
had  won  the  presidency  that  year  with  less 
than  40%  of  the  popular  vote,  while  the 
Republicans  had  secured  control  of  Congress 
only  when  southern  Democrats  had  left 
Washington  following  the  secession  of  their 
States.  The  compromise  in  the  original  Con- 
stitution, by  which  only  three-flfths  of  the 
slaves  in  southern  States  were  computed  in 
determining  representation  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  votes  in  the  Electoral 
College  also  was  a  matter  of  critical  impor- 
tance in  1866;  with  slavery  abolished,  south- 
ern and  hence  Democratic  power  in  the  Housr 
and  In  the  Electoral  College  would  Increase. 
The  Republicans  had  calculated  this  matter 
rather  carefully;  as  the  Chicago  Tribune  had 
demonstrated  as  early  as  the  summer  of  1865. 
the  Increased  southern  delegation  would  need 
only  39  readily  obtainable  Democratic  votes 
from  the  North  In  order  to  dominate  the 
House.  See  James  31-33.  But  Republicans  had 
no  Intention  of  permitting  such  a  Demo- 
cratic resurgence  to  occur;  In  their  view,  as 
one  Republican  Senator  observed.  Republi- 
cans would  be  "faithless"  to  their  "trust,"  If 
they  allowed  "men  who  have  thus  proven 
themselves  faithless"  to  recover  "the  very 
political  power  which  they  have  hitherto  used 
for  the  destruction  of  this  Oovernment." 
Cong.  Olobe,  39th  Cong..  1st  Sees.  3918  (re- 
marks of  Senator  WUley)  (1866)  (hereafter 
Olobe).  Whether  one  looks  upon  such  sentl- 
menta  as  a  gcrasp  for  partisan  political  power 
or  as  an  Idealistic  determination  that  the 
gains  of  the  Civil  War  not  be  surrendered, 
the  central  fact  remains  that  Republicans 
found  It  essential  to  bar  or  at  least  to  delay 
the  return  of  all-whlta  southern  delegations 
to  Congress. 

Temporarily,  they  proposed  to  do  so  by  re- 
fusing to  seat  Congressmen  from  the  seMded 
States.  They  usually  Justified  their  refusal 
on  constitutional  grounds,  presenting  a  va- 
riety of  theories  as  to  how  the  former  Con- 
federate States  had  forfeited  their  righta  by 
secession.  See  generally  B.  McKltrick.  Andrew 
Johnson  and  Reconstruction  98-119  (1060). 
But  exclusion  of  southern  representatives 
could  not  be  a  permanent  solution;  a  better 
solution  seemed  to  be  to  elect  at  least  some 
Republican  representatives  from  the  South 
by  enfranchising  the  only  class  which  could 
be  expected  to  vote  Republican  In  large 
numbers — the  freedmen. 

According  to  the  census  of  1860,  Negroes 
had  constituted  some  4.300.000  out  of  the  to- 
tal population  of  13,300.000  in  the  16  SUve 
States.  In  two  States  Mississippi  and  Boath 
Carolina— Negress  were  a  substantua  major- 


ity of  the  population,  while  in  several  other 
States  the  population  was  at  least  40%  Negro. 
Thus,  Negro  suffrage  would  probably  result  in 
a  number  of  Negro  and  presumably  Republi- 
can representatives  from  the  South.  The  dif- 
ficulty was  with  the  means  of  bringing  Negro 
suffrage  about.  Some,  including  Chief  Jus- 
tice Chase,  looked  back  toward  the  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation  and  contended  that 
Negro  suffrage  could  be  achieved,  at  least  in 
the  South,  by  means  of  a  presidential  proc- 
lamation. See  James  6-7;  1  W.  Fleming, 
Documentary  History  of  Reconstruction  142 
(1906).  Others  thought  congressional  legis- 
lation the  appropriate  vehicle  for  granting 
the  suffrage,  see  James  13,  53-63;  Van  Al- 
styne.  The  Foxirteenth  Amendment,  The 
"Right"  to  Vote,  and  the  Understanding  of 
the  Thirty-Ninth  Congress,  1965  Supreme 
Coiirt  Review  33,  49-61,  while  still  others 
argued  for  a  constitutional  amendment.  See 
Cincinnati  Commercial,  Sept.  10,  1866,  in 
James  11-13  (reporting  speech  of  Congress- 
man Bingham).  Disagreement  over  means, 
however,  was  but  a  minor  obstacle  in  the 
path  of  equal  suffrage:  racial  prejudice  in  the 
North  was  a  far  more  slgnlflcant  one.  Only 
flve  New  England  States  and  New  York  per- 
mitted any  Negroes  to  vote  as  of  1866,  see  Van 
Alstyne,  supra,  at  70,  and  extension  of  the 
suffrage  was  rejected  by  voters  in  17  of  10 
popular  referenda  held  on  the  subject  be- 
tween 1866  and  1868.  Moreover,  Republicans 
suffered  some  severe  election  setbacks  in  1867 
on  account  of  their  support  of  Negro  suffrage. 
See  W.  QlUette,  The  Right  to  Vote  36-37.  33- 
38  (1969). 

Meeting  in  the  winter  and  spring  of  18d6 
and  facing  election  in  the  fall  of  the  same 
year,  the  Republicans  In  Congress  thus  faced 
a  difficult  dilemma:  they  desperately  needed 
Negro  suffrage  In  order  to  prevent  total  Dem- 
ocratic resurgence  in  the  South,  yet  they 
feared  that  by  pressing  for  suffrage  they 
might  create  a  reaction  among  northern 
white  voters  that  would  lead  to  massive 
Democratic  electoral  gains  In  the  North. 
Their  task  was  thus  to  frame  a  policy  which 
would  prevent  total  southern  Democratic 
resurgence  and  which  simultaneously  would 
serve  as  a  platform  upon  which  Republicans 
could  go  before  their  northern  constituento 
In  the  fall.  What  ultimately  emerged  as  the 
policy  and  political  platform  of  the  Republi- 
can Party  was  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  ■■ 

As  flnally  adopted,  relevant  portions  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  1.  ...  No  State  shall  make  or  enforce 
any  laws  i^lch  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or 
immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States; 
nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of 
life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process 
of  law;  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  ito 
Jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

"Sec.  3.  Representatives  shall  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  several  States  according  to 
their  respective  numbers.  But  when  the 
right  to  vote  at  any  election  ...  Is  denied  to 
any  of  the  male  Inhabitants  of  such  State, 
being  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  way  al»ldged, 
except  for  participation  in  rebellion,  or  other 
crime,  the  basis  of  representation  therein 
shall  be  reduced  In  the  proportion  which  the 
number  of  such  male  citizens  shall  bear  to 
the  whole  number  of  male  citizens  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  in  such  State. 
~"Sec.  6.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
enforce,  by  appropriate  legislation,  the  pro- 
visions of  this  article." 

The  key  provision  on  the  sulfrage  ques- 
tion was.  of  course,  f  3,  which  was  to  have 
the  effect  of  reducing  the  representation  of 
any  State  which  did  not  permit  Negroes  to 
vote.  Section  1  also  began,  however,  as  a 
provision  aimed  at  securing  equaltly  of 
"political  righta  and  prlvUeges"— a  fact 
hardly  surprising  in  view  of  Republican  con- 
cern with  the  question.  In  thsir  saiUsst 
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slons  in  the  Joint  Congressional  Committee 
on  Reconstruction,  which  framed  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment,  {f  1  and  3  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"[Section  1.)  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
make  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  to  secure 
to  aU  citizens  of  the  United  States,  In  every 
State,  the  same  political  righta  and  privi- 
leges; and  to  all  persons  in  every  State  equal 
protection  in  the  enjoyment  of  life,  liberty 
and  prc^>erty."°B.  Kendrlck  (ed.),  The  Jour- 
nal of  the  Joint  Committee  of  Fifteen  on  Re- 
construction 61  (1914)  (hereafter  Kendrlck) . 

"[Section  3.]  Representatives  and  direct 
taxes  shall  6e  apportioned  among  the  several 
States,  which  may  be  Included  within  this 
Union,  siccordlng  to  their  respective  numbers 
of  persons,  deducting  therefrom  all  of  any 
race  or  color,  wboee  members  or  any  of  them 
are  denied  any  of  the  civil  or  political  righta 
or  privileges."  Id.,  at  43. 

The  question  which  must  now  be  pursued 
is  whether  i  1  of  the  Amendment  ever  lost 
Its  original  connection  with  the  suffrage 
question. 

It  became  evident  at  an  early  date  that 
the  Joint  Committee  did  not  wish  to  make 
congressional  power  over  the  suffrage  more 
expUclt  than  did  the  language  of  the  original 
version  of  the  fut\ire  I  1.  Six  days  after  that 
section  had  been  proposed  by  a  subcommit- 
tee, the  full  conunlttee  refused  to  adopt  an 
amendment  offered  by  Senator  Howard  to 
make  the  section  refer  expressly  to  "political 
and  elective  righta  and  privileges,"  id.,  at 
55  (emphasis  added),  and  refused  as  well  to 
substitute  for  the  language: 

"Congress  shall  have  power  to  make  all 
laws  necessary  and  proper  to  secure  to  all 
citizens  of  the  United  States  in  each  State 
the  same  political  righta  and  privileges;  and 
to  all  persons  in  every  State  equal  protection 
In  the  enjoyment  of  life,  liberty  and 
property." 

The  following  language  offered  by  Con- 
gressman Boutwell: 

"Congress  shall  have  power  to  abolish  any 
distinction  In  the  exercise  of  the  elective 
franchise  in  any  State,  which  by  law.  regula- 
tion or  usage  may  exist  therein."  Id.,  at  64-56. 

The  committee  did  agree,  however,  to  re- 
turn the  proposal  to  a  special  subcommittee, 
chaired  by  Congressman  John  A.  Bingham, 
which  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  full  com- 
mittee reported  back  the  following  language: 

"Congress  shall  have  power  to  make  all 
laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  to 
secure  all  persons  in  every  state  full  protec- 
tion in  the  enjoyment  of  life,  liberty,  and 
property;  and  to  all  citizens  of  the  United 
States  in  any  State  the  same  Immunities  and 
also  equal  political  righta  and  privileges."  Id., 
at  56. 

This  language,  it  seems  clear,  did  not 
change  the  meaning  of  the  section  as  origi- 
nally propoeed,  but  the  next  change  in  lan- 
guage; proposed  several  days  later  by  Bing- 
ham, arguably  did.  Bingham  moved  the 
following  substitute: 

"The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  make  all 
laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  to 
secure  to  the  citizens  of  each  state  all  privi- 
leges and  Immunities  of  citizens  In  the  sev- 
eral states  (Art.  4,  Sec.  3) :  and  to  all  persons 
in  the  several  States  equal  protection  In  the 
righta  of  life,  liberty  and  property  (6th 
Amendment) ."  Id.,  at  61. 

This  substitute  was  accepted  by  a  commit- 
tee vote  of  7-6. 

No  record  of  the  committee's  debates  have 
been  preserved,  and  thus  one  can  only  guess 
whether  Bingham's  substitute  was  Intended 
to  change  the  meaning  of  the  original  pro- 
posal. The  breakdown  of  the  c<»nmlttee  vote 
suggesto,  however,  that  no  change  in  mean- 
ing was  intended.  The  substitute  was  sup- 
ported by  men  of  all  {wlitical  views,  ranging 
from  Senator  Howard  and  Congrsssman 
Boutwell,  radicals  who  had  earlier  sought  to 
make  the  section's  coverage  of  suffrafs  ex- 
plicit, to  Congressman  Rogers,  a  Democr»t. 
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similarly,  among  the  six  voting  against 
substitute  were  a  radical,  Stevens;  a  □ 
erate,  Feasenden;   and  a  Democrat,  Orld 
Id.,  at  61.  Thus,  while  one  might  contln 
to  argue  that  Bingham  meant  his  substlt 
to  do  away  with  congressional  power  to  le( 
late  for  the  preservation  of  equal  rights 
suffrage,  one  can,  with  at  least  eq\ial  plai 
blllty,  contend  that  Bingham  sought  to 
no  more  than  substitute  for  bis  eeu-ller  s 
clflc  language  more  general  language  which 
had  already  appeared  elsewhere  In  the  C^n 
stltutlon." 

Bingham's  proposed  amendment  to  /the 
Constitution,  as  modifled,  was  next  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
where  Republicans  Joined  Democrats  Id  at- 
tacking It.  Republican  Representative /Hale 
of  New  York,  for  example,  thought!  the 
amendment  "In  effect  a  provision  under 
which  all  State  legislation,  in  Its  cod  «  of 
civil  and  criminal  Jurisprudence  and  p-oce- 
dure,  affecting  the  Individual  citizen,  may 
be  overridden,"  Olobe  1963,  while  Repre  ent- 
atlve  Davis,  also  a  New  York  Republican, 
thought  it  would  give  (Congress  pow«  r  to 
establish  "perfect  political  equality  bet  ireen 
the  colored  and  the  white  race  of  the  So»  th." 
Id.,  at  1086.  MeanwhUe,  the  New  York  Ti  mes, 
edited  by  conservative  Republican  Cong  'eos- 
man  Henry  J.  Raymond,  wondered  If  the 
proposed  Amendment  was  "simply  a  pre:  Iml- 
nary  to  the  enactment  of  negro  suffrage." 
Feb.  19,  1866.  Even  the  Amendment's  sup- 
porters recognized  that  it  would  confe/ ex- 
tensive power  upon  the  Federal  Governmfent; 
Representative  Kelley.  a  Pennsylvania  radi- 
cal, who  supported  the  Amendment,  (in- 
cluded, after  a  lengthy  discussion  of  the  rifcht 
of  suffrage,  that  "the  proposed  ame 
ment .  .  .  [was]  intended  to  secure  it."  Ol 
1063.  Its  proi>onents,  however,  could  _ 
secure  the  necessary  support  for  the  Amen 
ment  In  the  House  and  thus  were  compel! 
to  postpone  the  matter  until  a  later  da 
when  they  failed  to  bring  It  again  to  t 
floor.  Kendrlck  215. 

MeanwhUe,  the  Joint  Committee  had  r 
turned  to  work  and  had  begun  to  consldi 
the  direct  antecedent  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment,  a  proposal  by  Robert  Dale  Owei 
which  Representative  Stevens  had  placed  be 
fore  the  committee.  Its  relevant  provision! 
were  as  follows: 

"Section    1.    No    discrimination    shall    b« 
made  by  any  state,  nor  by  the  United  States, 
as  to  the  clvU  rights  of  persons  because  ofl 
race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servi- 
tude. 

"Sec.  2.  From  and  after  the  fourth  day  of 
July,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  seventy-six,  no  discrimination  shall 
be  made  by  any  state,  nor  by  the  United 
States,  as  to  the  enjoyment  by  classes  of  per- 
sons of  the  right  of  suffrage,  because  of  race, 
color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude. 

"Sec.  3.  Until  the  fourth  day  of  July,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-six, 
no  class  of  persons,  as  to  the  right  of  any  of 
whom  to  suffrage  discrimination  shall  be 
made  by  any  sute,  because  of  race,  color,  or 
previous  condition  of  servitude,  shall  be  In- 
cluded In  the  basis  of  representation.  | 

"Sec.  6.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  en-| 
force  by  appropriate  legUlatlon,  the  provi-l 
slons  of  this  article."  Id.,  at  83-84.  I 

Congressman  Bingham  had  not,  however) 
given  up  on  his  own  favorite  proposal,  and 
he  Immediately  moved  to  add  the  foUowlnf 
new  section  to  the  Amendment: 

"Sec.  6.  No  state  shall  make  or  enforce  an' 
law  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  Im 
munitlee  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
nor  shall  any  state  deprive  any  person  of  life 
liberty  or  property  without  due  process  o 
law,  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its  Juris 
diction  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
Id.,  at  87. 
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His  motion  was  adopted  on  a  lO-to-2  party 
line  vote,  but  its  adoption  was  only  the  be- 
ginning of  s(»ne  intricate  and  inexplicable 
maneuvering.  Four  days  later.  Senator  Wil- 
liams, an  Oregon  radical,  moved  to  delete 
Bingham's  section,  and  his  motion  was  car- 
ried by  a  vote  of  7  to  6,  with  radicals  Howard 
and  Boutwell  and  Democrats  Orlder  and 
Johnson  voting  for  the  motion  and  Stevens, 
Bingham,  and  Democrat  Rogers  voting 
against.  Bingham  then  moved  to  submit  his 
proposal  as  a  separate  amendment,  but  he 
was  supported  only  by  the  three  Democrats 
on  the  committee.  The  committee  then 
agreed  to  subnxlt  the  Owen  proposal  to  Con- 
gress with  only  slight  modifications,  but 
postponed  the  submission  until  after  one 
further  meeting  to  be  held  three  days  hence. 
Id.,  at  98-100. 

At  this  meeting,  the  proposed  Fourteenth 
Amendment     was    substantially    rewritten. 
First,  the  committee,  by  a  vote  of  12  to  3, 
deleted   i  2.  which  had  barred  States  from 
making  racial  discriminations  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  right  of  suffrage  after  1876.  and 
conformed  { 3.  so  as  to  Insure  that  it  would 
remain  in  effect  after  1876.  After  making 
numerous  other  changes,  the  committee  then 
concluded    its    deliberations    by    replacing 
Owen's  ban  in  {  1  on  discrimination  "as  to 
civil  rights"   with  Bingham's  now  familiar 
language.  Here  the  vote  was  10  to  3.  with  the 
majority  again  containing  a  full  spectrum  of 
political  views.  Id.,  at  100-106.  The  reasons 
for  the  rewriting  are  not  entirely  clear.  The 
only  known  explanation  was  given  by  Owen 
in  1875.  when  he  wrote  an  article  recalling 
a  contemporary  conversation   with   Stevens; 
Stevens  bad  reportedly  explained  that  the 
committee's    original    decisions    had    "got 
noised  abroad."  and  that,  is  a  result,  several 
state  delegations  had  held  caucuses  which 
decided  that  the  explicit  references  to  "negro 
suffrage,  in  any  shape,  ought  to  be  excluded 
from  the  platform.  .  .  ."  Quoted  in  id.,  302. 
Thus,  the  provision  for  sufferage  after  1876 
had  to  be  eliminated,  but  Stevens  did  not 
explain  why  Bingham's  version  of  f  1   was 
then  substituted  for  Owen's  version.  Perhaps 
the  changes  in  f  1  of  the  Amendment  were 
thought  by  the  committee  to  be  mere  lin- 
guistic Improvements  which  did  not  substan- 
tially modify  Owen's  meaning  and  which  did 
not  extend  its  coverage  to  political  as  dis- 
tinguished from  civil  rights.  But,  at  the  very 
lease  the  committee  must  have  realized  that 
is  was  substituting  for  Owen's  rather  specific 
language   Bingham's   far  more  elastic   lan- 
guage— language  which,  as  one  scholar  has 
noted,  ia  far  more  "capable  of  growth"  and 
"receptive  to  'latltudinarlan'  construction." 
Bickel.  The  Original  Understanding  and  the 
Segregation  Decision.  69  Harv.  L.  Rev.  1.  61. 
63   (1966).  It  is.  moreover,  at  least  equally 
plausible  that  the  committee  meant  to  sub- 
stitute for  Owen's  narrow  provision  dealing 
solely  with  civil  rights  a  broader  provision 
which  had  originated  and  been  understood 
only  two  months  earlier  as  protecting  equal- 
ity in  the  right  of  suffrage  as  well  as  equality 
of  civil  rights. 

The  purpose  of  S  1  In  relation  to  the  suf- 
frage emerges  out  of  the  debates  on  the  floor 
of  Congress  with  an  equal  obscurity.  In  the 
search  for  meaning  one  must  begin  of  course, 
with  the  statements  of  leading  men  in  Con- 
gress such  as  Bingham  and  Howard.  Bing- 
ham, for  one,  stated  without  apparent  equi- 
vocation that  "[tihe  amendment  does  not 
give  .  .  .  the  power  to  Congress  of  regulating 
suffrage  In  the  several  SUtee."  Olobe  2S42. 
Similarly,  Senator  Howard,  after  noting  that 
the  Amendment  would  accord  to  Negroes  the 
same  protection  in  the  fundamental  rights 
as  the  law  gave  to  whites,  explicitly  cau- 
tioned that  "the  first  section  of  the  propoMd 
amendment  does  not  give  to  either  of  these 
classes  the  right  of  voting."  Olobe  2766.  ■■  But 
such  statementa  are  not  as  unambiguous  as 
they  initially  appear  to  be.  Thus,  Howard 


with  that  "lack  of  legal  precision"  typical  of 
the  period,  stated  that  the  right  of  suffrage 
was  not  one  of  the  prlvilegea  and  immunities 
protected  by  the  Constlutlon.  Olobe  2766, 
Immediatrty  after  he  had  read  into  the  rec- 
ord an  excerpt  from  the  case  of  CorfieU  v. 
Coryell.  6  F.  Caa.  646  (No.  3230)  (OGKD  Pa. 
1823),  an  excerpt  which  listed  the  elective 
franchise  as  among  the  privileges  and  immu- 
nities. Globe  2766.  Bingham  was  equally  am- 
biguous, for  he  too  thought  that  the  elective 
franchise  was  a  constitutionally  protected 
privilege  and  Immunity.  Olobe  2642.  Indeed, 
at  one  point  in  the  debates,  Bingham  made 
what  is  for  us  a  completely  incongruous 
statement: 

"To  i>e  sure  we  all  agree,  and  the  great 
body  of  the  people  of  this  country  agree,  and 
the  committee  thus  far  in  reporting  meas- 
ures of  reconstruction  agree,  that  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  elective  franchise,  though  it  be 
one  of  the  privileges  of  a  citizen  of  the  Re- 
public, is  exclusively  under  the  control  of  the 
SUtes."  Olobe  2642. 

Bingham,  that  is,  seemed  to  say  in  one 
breath  first,  that  the  franchise  was  a  con- 
stitutionally protected  privilege  in  support 
of  which   Congress  under   5  5   of   the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  could  legislate  and  then, 
in  the  next  breath,  that  the  franchise  was 
exclusively  under  the  control  of  the  States. 
Bingham's  words  make  little  sense  to  mod- 
em ears;  yet,  when  they  were  uttered,  his 
words  must  have  made  some  sense,  at  least 
to  Bingham  and  probably  to  many  of  his 
listeners.  The  search  for  their  meaning  prob- 
ably ought  to  begin  with  Art.  IV,  {  2 — the 
Privileges    and    Immunities    Clause    of    the 
original  Constitution.  In  the  minds  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Thirty-Ninth  Congress,  the  lead- 
ing case  to  construe  that  clause  was  Corfleld 
V.  Coryell,  nipra,  which  had  listed  among  a 
citizen's  privileges  and  immunities  "the  elec- 
tive franchise,  as  regulated  and  established 
by  the  laws  or  constitution  of  the  state  in 
which  it  is  to  be  exercised."  6  F.  Cas.,  at 
662.  Here  again  is  the  same  apparent  am- 
biguity  that   later  occurred   in   Bingham's 
thought — that  the  franchise  is  a  federally 
protected  right,  but  only  to  the  extent  it  is 
regulated  and  established  by  state  law.  The 
ambiguity  was,  however,  only  apparent  and 
not  real,  for  the  PrlvUegee  and  Inununltles 
Clause  of  the  original  Constitution  served  a 
peculiar  function;  it  did  not  create  absolute 
rights  but  only  placed  a  noncltlzen  of  a  State 
"upon  a  perfect  equality  with  its  own  citi- 
zens "as  to  those  fundamental  rights  already 
created  by  state  law.  Scott  ▼.  Sandford,  19 
How.  393,  407  (1857) .  Accord,  id.,  at  684  (dis- 
senting  opinion).   The   Privileges   and   Im- 
munities Clause,  that  is,  was  a  sort  of  equal 
protection  clause  adopted  for  the  benefit  of 
out-of-state  citizens;  •»  it  required,  for  ex- 
ample, that  if  a  State  gave  its  own  citizens 
a  light  to  enter  Into  a  lawful  business,  it 
could  not  arbitrarily  deny  the  same  right  to 
out-of-state    citizens    solely    because    they 
came  from  out  of  State.  See  Ward  v.  Mary- 
land. 13  Wall.  418,  430  (1871).  Thus,  what 
Bingham  may  have  meant  in  indicating  that 
the  franchise  was  included  within  the  scope 
of  the  Privileges  and  Immunities  Clause  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  while  remain- 
ing entirely  under  the  control  of  the  States 
was  that,  although  the  States  woiUd  be  free 
in    general    to   confer    the   franchise   upon 
whomever  they  chose.  Congress  would  have 
power  to  bar  them  from  racial  or  other  arbi- 
trary    discriminations     In     making     their 
choices.   In  short,   the  Prlvilegea  and   Im- 
munities Claiiae  might  for  Bingham  have 
meant   the  same   as   the   Equal   Protection 
Clause;  as  he  later  explained  in  a  campaign 
speech,  {  1  was  nothing  but  "a  simple,  strong, 
plain  declaration  that  equal  laws  and  equal 
and  exact  justice  shall  hereafter  be  seoired 
within  every   State  of  this  Union   ....'' 
Cincinnati  Commercial.  Aug.  27. 1866,  quoted 
in  Jamas  160-161. 
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One  way.  then,  to  reconcile  the  seemingly 
incongruous  statements  of  Bingham  is  to 
read  him  as  understanding  that,  while  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  did  not  take  from 
the  States  not  grant  to  Congress  plenary 
power  to  regulate  the  suffrage,  it  did  give 
Congress  power  to  invalidate  discriminatory 
state  legislation.  In  his  words,  the  Amend- 
ment took  "from  no  State  any  right  which 
hitherto  pertained  to  the  several  States  of 
the  Union,  but  it  Impose [d]  a  limitation  upon 
the  States  to  correct  their  abtises  of  power." 
MA.  Othen  had  a  similar  understanding. 
Thus,  for  Charles  Siunner,  "Equality  of 
political  rights  .  .  .  [did]  not  involve  neces- 
sarily what  Is  sometimes  called  the  'regula- 
tion' of  the  suffrage  by  the  National  Oov- 
emment,  althoiigh  this  would  t>e  best,  .  .  . 
(but)  simply  require|d]  the  abolition  of  any 
discrimination  among  citizens,  inconsistent 
with  Equal  Rights."  C.  Siunner,  Are  We  a 
Nation  34  (1867).  Or,  as  Stevens  explained 
in  presenting  the  Amendment  to  the  House. 
It  merely  allowed  "Congress  to  correct  the 
imjust  legislation  of  the  States,  so  far  that 
the  law  which  operates  upon  one  man  shall 
operate  eqiMlly  upon  all."  Olobe  2469  (em- 
phasis in  original).  Clearest  of  all,  perhaps 
was  Thomas  M.  Cooley  in  the  1871  edition 
of  his  Conatitutiortal  Limitations,  where  he 
wrote: 

"This  amendment  of  the  Constitution  does 
not  concentrate  power  in  the  general  gov- 
ernment for  any  purpose  of  police  govern- 
ment within  the  States;  its  object  is  to  pre- 
clude legislation  by  any  State  which  shall 
'abridge  the  privileges  or  Immunities  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States,'  or  'deprive  any 
person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without 
due  process  of  law,'  or  'deny  to  any  person 
within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection 
of  the  laws';  smd  Congress  is  emptowered  to 
pass  all  laws  necessary  to  render  such  un- 
constitutional State  legislation  ineffectual." 
T.  Oooley,  Constitutional  Limitations  294  (3d 
ed.  1871). 

There  is  also  other  evidence  that  at  least 
some  members  of  Congress  and  of  the  elec- 
torate believe  that  {  1  of  the  Foivteenth 
Amendment  gave  Congress  power  to  invali- 
date discriminatory  state  regulations  of  the 
suffrage.  Thus,  Congressman  Rogers,  a  Demo- 
crat who  had  served  on  the  Joint  Committee, 
agreed  with  Bingham  and  Howard  that  "[t]he 
right  to  vote  is  a  prlvUege."  Olobe  2638.  while 
Cknigreasman  Boyer,  another  Democrat, 
feared  that  { 1  was  "intended  to  secure  ulti- 
mattiy.  and  to  some  extent  indirectly,  the 
political  equality  of  the  negro  race."  Olobe 
M67.  A  third  Democrat.  Congressman  Ni- 
black,  thought  the  section  sufficiently  ambig- 
uous to  warn  that  he  might,  although  in 
tact  he  never  did.  offer  the  following  addi- 
tion to  It: 

"Providtd.  That  nothing  contained  in  this 
article  Shall  be  so  construed  as  to  authorize 
Congress  to  regulate  or  contrcrt  the  elective 
franchise  within  any  State,  or  to  abridge  or 
restrict  the  power  of  any  State  to  regulate 
or  oontrtd  the  same  within  Its  own  Jurisdic- 
tion, except  as  in  the  third  section  hereof 
prescribed."  Olobe  2466. 

Republicans  also  alluded  on  occasion  to 
their  belief  that  the  Amendment  might  give 
Congress  power  to  prevent  discrimination  in 
regard  to  the  suffrage.  Radical  Senator  Ste- 
wart, for  example,  while  unhappy  that  the 
Amendment  did  not  directly  confer  suffrage, 
nevertheless  could  "support  this  plan"  be- 
cause It  did  "not  preclude  Congress  from 
Adopting  other  means  by  a  two-thirds  vote," 
when  experience  shall  have  demonstrated, 
ss  it  certainly  will,  the  necessity  for  a  change 
of  policy-  In  fact  it  furnishes  a  conclusive 
argument  In  favor  of  universal  amnesty  and 
Impartial  sulTrage."  Olobe  2964.  Likewise, 
the  more  conservative  Congressman  Ray- 
mond of  New  York  supported  the  first  sec- 
tion because  he  thought  Congress  should 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


have  the  power  to  legislate  on  behalf  of 
equal  rights  "In  courts  and  elsewhere," 
Olobe  2613,  after  the  radical  Congressman 
Wilson  of  Iowa  had  Informed  him  that, 
"if  we  give  a  reasonable  construction  to  the 
term  'elsewhere,'  we  may  Include  in  that  the 
Jury  box  and  the  ballot-box."  Olobe  2505. 
Congressman  Stevens,  meanwhile,  was  in- 
forming Congress  that  "if  this  amendment 
prevails  you  must  legislate  to  carry  out  many 
parts  of  it,"  Olobe  2544,  and  was  looking 
forward  to  "further  legislation;  in  enabling 
acts  or  other  provisions,"  Olobe  3148,  while 
even  the  Joint  Committee  submitted  the 
Amendment  to  the  Nation  "In  the  hope  that 
its  Imperfections  may  be  cured,  and  its  de- 
ficiencies supplied,  by  legislative  wisdom  . .  ." 
Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Recon- 
struction, H.R.  Rep.  No.  30,  39th  Cong.,  1st 
Sess..  at  xxl  (1866).  Nor  did  the  radical  Re- 
publican press  disagree;  as  the  Lansing  State 
Republican  argued  in  its  editorial  columns, 
even  "[l|f  impartial  suffrage,  the  real  vital 
question  of  the  whole  struggle  .  .  .  [was] 
postponed  through  the  mulish  obstinacy  of 
Andrew  Johnson,"  "freedom"  would 
"triumph  by  the  adoption  of  the  pr<^osed 
amendment"  and  would  be  followed  by 
"equal  ri^ts  to  all.  .  .  ."  JiUy  11,  1866.  And, 
of  course,  once  the  Amendment  had  been 
ratified,  Republicans  in  Congress  began  to 
make  speeches  in  favor  of  legislation  which 
would  implement  the  Amendment  by  guar- 
anteeing equal  suffrage.  See  e.g..  Olobe  40th 
Cong.,  2d  Sess..  1966-1967  (1868)  (remarks  of 
Congressman  Stevens);  3d  Sess.,  1008  (1869) 
(remarks  of  Senator  Sumner) . 

Of  course,  few  of  the  above  statements 
taken  from  congressional  debates,  campaign 
speeches,  and  the  press  were  made  with 
such  clarity  and  precision  that  we  can  know 
with  certainty  that  its  framere  intended  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  to  function  as  we 
think  they  did.  But  clarity  and  precision 
are  not  to  be  expected  in  an  age  when  men 
are  confronting  new  problems  for  which  old 
concepts  do  not  provide  ready  solutions.  As 
we  have  seen,  the  iseo's  were  such  an  age, 
and  the  men  who  formulated  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  were  facing  an  especially  per- 
plexing problem — that  of  creating  federal 
mechanisms  to  insure  the  fairness  of  state 
action  without  in  the  process  destroying  the 
reserved  powera  of  the  States.  It  would.  In- 
deed, be  surprising  if  the  men  who  first  faced 
this  difficult  problem  were  possessed  of  such 
foresight  that  they  could  debate  its  solution 
with  complete  clarity  and  consistency  and 
with  uniformity  of  views.  There  is,  in  short, 
every  reason  to  believe  that  different  men 
reconciled  in  different  and  often  imprecise 
ways  the  Fourteenth  Amendment's  broad 
guarantee  of  equal  rights  and  the  statements 
of  some  of  its  framera  that  it  did  not  give 
Congress  power  to  legislate  upon  the 
suffrage. 

Some  men,  for  example,  might  have  rec- 
onciled the  broad  guarantee  and  the  nar- 
row language  by  concluding  that  Negroes 
were  not  yet  ready  to  exercise  the  franchise 
and  benoe  that  a  State  would  not  act  arbi- 
trarily In  denying  it  to  them  while  granting 
it  to  whites.  As  the  debates  make  clear,  pro- 
ponents of  the  Amendment  did  not  under- 
stand the  Equal  Protection  Clause  to  forbid 
States  to  distinguish  among  persons  where 
justification  for  distinctions  i4>peared.  See, 
e.g.,  Globe  1064  (Oongressmen  Stevens).  At 
the  time  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  was 
adopted,  the  overwhelming  majority  of  Negro 
residents  of  the  United  States  were  former 
slaves  living  In  ths  Bouthem  States.  IiCost  of 
thsm  wen  Uliterste  and  imeducated.  Except 
for  those  few  who  had  been  kldn^>ed  by 
slave  tradere  after  reaching  adulthood,  they 
had  no  prior  e^Mrtenoe  with  the  responslbl- 
lltiss  of  dtlasnshlp.  Given  this  state  of  af- 
faire. It  would  hardly  be  surprising  If  some  of 
the  framers  cA  the  fourteenth  Amendment 
felt  tbAt  the  Equal  Protection  Clause  would 
no*  forbid  the  States  from  dssslfylng 
Negroes  as  •  group  to  be  denied  the  right  to 


vote.  Equal  protection  has  never  been 
thought  to  require  Identical  treatment  of  aU 
persons  In  all  respects.  JfetropoHton  Co.  v. 
BrotoneU.  294  U.S.  680.  683-684  (1936).  and 
cases  cited.  It  requires  only  that  the  State 
provide  adequate  Justification  for  treating 
one  group  differently  from  another.  X>evy  v. 
Louisiana.  391  VS.  68  (1968).  Entirely  aside 
from  any  concepts  of  racial  inequality  that 
may  have  been  held  by  some  membera  of 
Congress  at  that  time.  It  seems  clear  that 
many  memben  had  serious  reservations 
about  the  ability  of  the  majority  of  Negroes, 
after  centuries  of  slavery,  to  cast  an  Intelli- 
gent and  responsible  vote.  See,  for  example, 
the  debates  over  a  proposal  to  enfranchise 
Negroes  in  the  District  of  Columbia  In  Cong. 
Globe.  38th  Cong.,  1st  Sess..  2140-2141.  2230- 
2243,  2248  (1864).  Of  course,  we  would  not 
now  hold  that  even  the  sitxiation  existing  In 
1866  would  Justify  wholesale  exclusion  of 
Negroes  from  the  franchise:  our  decisions 
have  consistently  held  that  a  particular 
group  may  not  be  denied  the  right  to  vote 
merely  because  many,  or  even  most  of  its 
members  could  properly  be  excluded.  Car- 
rington  v.  Rash,  380  XJS.  89,  93-96  (1966); 
Kramer  v.  Union  Free  School  District,  396 
VS.  621,  632-633  (1969);  Evans  v.  Common, 
308  U.S.  419,  424-436  (1970);  cf.  Tussman 
and  TenBroek,  The  Equal  Protection  of  the 
Laws,  37  Calif.  L.  Rev.  341,  851-352  (1949). 
But  mere  administrative  convenience  was 
once  thought  to  be  sufficient  justification  for 
an  overly  broad  legislative  classification,  so 
long  at  least  as  the  resultant  discrimtaation 
could  be  Justified  as  to  a  majority  of  the  class 
affected.  Terrace  v.  Thompson,  263  U.S.  197. 
318-222  (1923);  cf.  Kotch  v.  Board  of  River 
Pilot  Commissioners.  330  U.S.  552  (1947) .  Re- 
jection of  this  i4>proach  has  been  the  result 
of  a  Judicial  development  that  could  hardly 
have  been  known  to  the  framere  of  the 
Amendment.  Cf .  Baxstrom  v.  Herold,  383  U.S. 
107^114-114  (1966). 

dt  course,  many  Americans  in  the  1860'8 
rejected  imputations  that  Negroes  were  un- 
ready for  the  franchise  and  thus  concluded 
that  distinctions  between  the  races  in  re- 
gard to  the  franchise  would  ccmstltute  de- 
nials of  equal  protection.  Congressman 
Stevens,  for  one,  had  no  doubt  that  to  allow 
a  State  to  deny  the  franchise  to  Negroes 
would  be  to  allow  it  "to  discriminate  among 
the  same  class."  Olobe  3460.  And  Negroes,  of 
course,  indignantly  rejected  such  imputa- 
tions, arguing  that  "[w]e  are  not  all  so  il- 
literate as  you  suppose"  and  that  "even  if 
we  were,  our  instincts  have  proved  better 
than  that  'educated  class,'  whose  'little 
learning'  prompted  them  to  attempt  the  im- 
possible thing  of  destroying  this  great  Re- 
public. .  .  ."  Letter  to  the  Editor,  N.  Y.  Times, 
Nov.  4,  1866. 

Among  the  men  who  refused  to  regard 
Negroes  as  ill  prepared  for  the  exercise  of 
the  franchise,  there  may  have  been  some 
who  did  not  understand  the  subtle  distinc- 
tions of  constitutional  lawyers  such  as  Bing- 
ham and  who  thus  accepted  at  face  value 
assurances  that  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
gave  Congress  no  power  over  the  suffrage. 
As  a  result,  at  least  three  identifiable  groups 
may  have  existed  within  the  Republican 
majorities  which  enacted  and  ratified  the 
Amendment — those  who  thought  that  Con- 
gress would  have  power  to  insure  to  Ne- 
groes the  same  right  to  suffrage  which  the 
States  gave  to  whites,  those  who  thought 
that  Congress  would  not  have  such  power 
since  Negroes  and  whites  constituted  dis- 
tinct and  dissimilar  classes  for  voting  pur- 
poses, and  those  who  thought  Congress 
woidd  possess  no  power  at  all  over  the  suf- 
frage. Perhaps  all  three  such  groups  did  not 
exist  in  1866  in  Congress  and  in  the  Nation 
at  large,  but  surely  the  evidence  is  not  clear 
"beyond  any  reasonable  doubt"  that  the 
only  existent  group  was  the  last  one,  con- 
sisting of  men  who.  despite  the  broad  lan- 
guage of  1 1  and  the  hints  by  speakere  of  its 
applicability  to  the  suffrage,  simply  assumed 
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without  developing   any   analytical    fn  me 
work  In  support  of  tbelr  assumption  ttaaf  the 
section  would  not  be  so  applied. 

The  evidence,  In  sum,  plausibly  suggests 
that  the  men  who  framed  the  Fourtc  snth 
Amendment  posseesed  differing  views  <  s  to 
the  limits  of  Its  applicability  but  that  they 
papered  over  their  differences  because  1  boee 
differences  were  not  always  fully  »pp»  rent 
and  because  they  could  not  foresee  irlth 
precision  how  their  amendment  would  c  per- 
ate  In  the  future.  Moreover,  political  ooi  isld- 
eratlons  militated  against  clartflcatlo:  i  of 
Issues  and  in  favor  of  compromise.  Mu<  h  of 
the  North,  as  already  noted,  opposed  I  egro 
suffrage,  and  many  Republicans  in  Con  p'esa 
had  to  seek  reelection  from  constltuc  icles 
where  racial  prejudice  remained  ram  Mint. 
Republicans  In  the  forthcoming  elections 
thus  found  it  convenient  to  speak  differ  mtly 
before  different  constituencies;  as  th«  Re- 
publican state  chairman  of  Ohio  wrot  e,  in 
northern  coimtles  of  the  State  "some  c  I  our 
Speakers  have  (^jenly  advocated  impi  rtlal 
suffrage,  while  in  other  places  it  was  the  ught 
necessary,  not  only  to  repudiate  it  but  to 
oppose  it."  B.  R.  Cowan  to  S.  P.  Chase,  Oct. 
13, 1866.  quoted  In  James  168.  Similarly.  Sen- 
ator Wilson  of  Massachusetts,  when  act  used 
shortly  after  the  1860  elections  of  mlsi  »pre- 
sentlng  the  Issues  of  the  campaign  In  Dela- 
ware by  saying  nothing  of  Negro  sul  rage, 
replied  that  since  he  had  been  "In  a  State 
where  not  much  progress  had  been  mi  de,  I 
acted  somewhat  on  the  scriptural  prli  dple 
of  giving  'milk  to  babes.'  "  Globe,  39th  (  ong., 
ad  Sees.,  42.  Apt>arently  Congressman  A  ihley 
of  Ohio  acted  upon  similar  principle  ,  for 
when  he  was  asked  after  the  House  ha<  I  ini- 
tially approved  the  Amendment  wb  ither 
Congress  had  "power  to  confer  the  rig  tit  of 
suffrage  upon  negroes  In  the  States "  he 
responded. 

"Well,  sir,  I  do  not  Intend  to  put  nyself 
on  record  against  the  right  of  Congress  to 
do  that.  I  am  not  prepared  now  to  argui  the 
point  with  my  colleague:  but  I  will  am  to 
him  that  when  the  time  comes  for  the  Amer- 
ican Congress  to  take  action  on  the  quesilon, 
I  will  be  ready  to  speak.  I  will  not  say  now 
whether  I  would  vote  for  or  against  sucb  a 
proposition."  Globe  2882. 

Thus,  precise  legal  analysis  and  clarity\of 
thought  were  both  Intellectually  difficult  avd 
politically  unwise.  What  Republicans  needc 
In  the  words  of  Wendell  Phillips,  the  form^ 
abolitionist  leader,  was  "a  party  trick  1 3 
tide  over  the  elections  and  save  time  " 
after  which  they  could  "float  back  into  Cod  - 
gresB,  able  to  pass  an  act  that  shall  glvs 
the  ballot  to  the  negro  and  Initiate  a  i 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  which  aha:  1 
secure  It  to  him."  Speech  of  Wendell  PhUllpi . 
July  4,  1866,  quoted  In  A.  Harris,  A  Review  c  ( 
the  Political  Conflict  In  Amerioan.  43  J 
(1876).  SlmUlarly,  the  New  York  Time., 
edited  by  Congreosman  Henry  J.  Raymond,  |k 
conservative  Republican  who  ultimate! 
would  support  the  Amendment,  observed  th^t 
"all  the  excitement  that  had  been  rait 
about  constitutional  amendments  .  .  . 
been  simply  dxist  thrown  in  the  eyes  of  tbe 
public  to  cover  the  approach  to  the  grafid 
fundamental,  indispensable  principle  of 
versal  negro  suffrage  .  .  .  ."  April  27,  1066, 
quoted  In  A.  Harris,  supra,  at  433. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  product  of  such  polit- 
ical needs  was  an  Amendment  which  con- 
temporaries saw  was  vague  and  ImpMclse. 
Democratic  Senator  Hendricks,  for  eidmple, 
protested  that  he  had  "not  heard  anwSena- 
tor  accurately  define,  what  are  the  rlmts  and 
Immunities  of  citizenship,"  Globe  3(nb,  while 
Congreaaman  Boyer,  another  Democrai,  found 
the  flrat  section  "objectionable  alsci  In  Its 
phraseology,  being  open  to  ambiguity  and 
admitting  of  conflicting  oonstnicjuons." 
Olobe  3467.  Republloans  too  were  aware  of 
the  Amendment's  vagueneaa.  Thus,  «^en  he 
praaented  the  Amendment  to  the  wnAte, 
Senator  Hoiward  noted  that  "[l]t  woifd  be 


a  ourloue  question  to  solve  wliat  are  the 
prlTllegee  and  immunities  of  dtlMna"  and 
propoeed  not  to  consider  the  question  at 
length,  since  "[i|t  would  be  a  somewhat 
barren  discussion."  Instead,  like  the  pre-ClvU 
War  Supreme  Court,"  he  "very  modestly 
declined  to  go  Into  a  deOnitlon  of  them, 
leaving  questions  arising  under  the  clause 
to  be  discussed  and  adjudicated  when  they 
should  happen  practically  to  arise."  Globe 
2766. 

Thus,  the  historical  evidence  does  not  point 
to  a  single,  clear-cut  conclusion  that  con- 
temporaries viewed  the  first  section  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  as  an  explicit  aban- 
donment of  the  radical  goal  of  equal  suffrage 
for  Negroes.  Rather  the  evidence  suggests  an 
alternative  hypothesis:  that  the  Amendment 
was  framed  by  men  who  possessed  differing 
views  on  the  great  question  of  the  suffrage 
and  who,  partly  In  order  to  formulate  some 
program  ot  government  and  partly  out  of 
political  expediency,  papered  over  their  dif- 
ferences with  the  broad,  elastic  language  of 
{ 1  and  left  to  futiue  interpreters  of  their 
Amendment  the  task  of  resolving  in  accord- 
ance with  future  vision  and  futvu-e  needs  the 
Issues  which  they  left  unresolved.  Such  an 
hypothesis  strikes  us  as  far  more  consistent 
with  the  turbulent  character  of  the  times 
than  one  resting  upon  a  belief  that  the  broad 
language  of  the  Equal  Protection  Clause  con- 
tained a  hidden  limitation  upon  its  opera- 
tion that  would  prevent  It  from  ^plying  to 
state  action  regulating  rights  that  could  be 
characterized  as  "political."  <■ 

Nor  is  such  an  hypothesis  Inconsistent  with 
the  subsequent  enactment  of  the  Fifteenth, 
Nineteenth,  and  Twenty-fourth  Amend- 
ments. Those  who  submitted  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment  to  the  States  for  ratification 
could  well  have  desired  that  any  prohibition 
against  racial  discrimination  In  voting  stand 
upon  a  firmer  foundation  than  mere  legisla- 
tive action  capable  of  repeal  **  or  the  vagaries 
of  Judicial  deciaion.M  Or  they  could  merely 
have  concluded  that,  whatever  might  be  the 
case  with  other  rights,  the  right  to  vote  was 
too  Important  to  allow  disenfranchlsement 
of  any  person  for  no  better  reason  than  that 
others  of  the  same  race  might  not  be  quali- 
fied. At  least  some  of  the  supporters  of  the 
Nineteenth  Amendment  believed  that  sex 
discrimination  in  voting  was  itself  proscribed 
by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment's  guarantee 
of  equal  protection.  67  Cong.  Rec.  3053  (Feb- 
ruary 10,  1919).  And  finally,  the  Twenty- 
fourth  Amendment  was  not  proposed  to  the 
States  until  this  Court  had  held,  in  BreedU/ve 
V.  Suttles.  302  U.  S.  277  (1937).»  that  state 
laws  requiring  payment  of  a  poll  tax  as  a 
prerequisite  to  voting  did  not  ipso  facto 
violate  the  Equal  Protection  Clause.  Accord- 
ingly, we  see  no  reason  that  the  mere  enact- 
ment of  these  amendments  can  be  thought 
to  imply  that  their  proponents  believed  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  did  not  i4>ply  to 
state  allocations  of  political  power.  At  a 
dubious  best,  these  amendments  may  be  read 
as  implying  that  their  proponents  ftf t  par- 
ticular state  allocations  of  power  a  proper 
exercise  ot  power  under  the  siqual  Protection 
Clause. 

Nor  do  we  find  persuasive  our  Brother 
WA»t.Aw'«  argument  that  f  2  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  was  intended  as  an  exclu- 
sive remedy  for  state  restrictions  on  the 
franchise,  and  that  therefore  any  such  re- 
strictions are  permissible  under  f  1.  As  Con- 
gressman Bingham  smphatlcaay  told  the 
House,  when  ttie  same  argtmient  was  mads 
by  Congressman  Bromwell : 

"There  has  not  been  such  a  construction, 
in  my  opinion,  of  a  law  which  imposes  only 
a  penalty,  for  centtules,  if  ever,  in  any  coun- 
try where  the  common  law  obtains.  The  con* 
Btruotlon  Insisted  i^Mn  by  the  gentleman 
amounts  to  this,  that  a  law  which  Inflicts  a 
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penalty  or  works  a  forfeiture  for  doing  an 
act,  by  Implication  authortses  the  act  to  be 
done  for  doing  which  the  penalty  is  infiieted. 
There  cannot  be  such  a  construction  of  the 
proviso.  It  is  a  penalty.  It  says  in  terms  that 
if  any  of  the  States  of  the  United  States  shall 
disobey  the  Constitution;  .  .  .  that  as  a 
penalty  such  State  shall  lose  political  power 
In  this  House  .... 

"You  place  upon  your  statute-book  a  law 
punishing  the  crime  of  murder  with  death. 
You  do  not  thereby,  by  implication,  say  that 
anybody  may,  of  right,  commit  murder.  You 
but  pass  a  penal  law.  You  do  not  prohibit 
murder  in  the  Constitution:  you  guaranty 
life  in  the  Constitution.  You  do  not  prohibit 
the  abuse  of  power  by  the  majority  in  the 
Constitution  in  express  terms,  but  you  guar- 
anty the  equal  right  of  all  free  male  cltlxens 
of  full  age  to  elect  Bepresentatlves;  and  by 
the  proviso  you  inflict  a  penalty  upon  a 
State  which  denies  or  abridges  that  right  on 
account  of  race  or  color.  I^  doing  that  we  are 
not  to  be  told  that  we  confer  a  power  to  over- 
ride the  express  guarantees  of  the  Oonstitu- 
tion.  We  propose  the  penalty  In  aid  of  the 
guarantee,  not  In  avoidance  of  it."  Olobe 
431-432;  see  Van  Alstjme.  supra,  at  48-68. 

It  may  be  conceivable  that  f  2  was  in- 
tended to  be  the  scde  remedy  available  when 
a  State  deprived  Its  citizens  of  their  right 
to  vote,  but  it  is  at  least  eqiudly  plausible 
that  congressional  legislation  pursuant  to 
i  S  1  and  6  was  thought  by  the  farmers  of  the 
Amendment  to  be  another  potential  remedy. 
Section  2,  in  such  a  scheme,  is  hardly  super- 
fluous: it  was  of  critical  importance  in  as- 
s\iring  that,  should  the  Southern  States  deny 
the  franchise  to  Negroes,  the  Congress  called 
upon  to  remedy  that  discrimination  would 
not  be  controlled  by  the  beneficiaries  of  dis- 
crimination themselves.  And  it  could,  of 
course,  have  been  expected  to  provide  at  least 
a  limited  remedy  in  the  event  that  both  Con- 
gress and  the  courts  tocA  no  action  under 
i  1.  Neither  logic  nor  historical  eridenoe  com- 
pellingly  suggests  that  |  2  was  intended  to  be 
more  than  a  remedy  supplementary,  and  in 
some  conceivable  circumstancee  lndlq;>enB- 
able,  to  other  congressional  and  Judidsl 
remedies  available  under  If  1  and  6.  See 
generally.  Van  Alstyne,  supra. 

The  historical  record  left  by  the  framers 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  because  It 
is  a  product  of  differing  and  conflicting  polit- 
ical pressures  and  conceptions  of  federal- 
Ism,  Is  thus  too  vague  and  imprecise  to  pro- 
vide us  with  sure  guidance  in  deciding  the 
pending  cases.  We  must  therefore  conclude 
that  its  framers  understood  their  Amend- 
ment to  be  a  broadly  worded  injunction 
capable  of  being  Interpreted  by  future  gen- 
erations in  accordance  with  the  vision  and 
needs  of  those  generations.  We  would  be 
remiss  in  our  duty  if ,  in  an  attempt  to  find 
certainty  amidst  uncertainty,  we  were  to 
misread  the  historical  record  and  cease  to 
interpert  the  Amendment  as  this  Court 
has  always  Interpreted  it. 

D 

There  remains  only  the  question  whether 
Congrev  could  rationally  have  concluded 
that  denial  of  the  franchise  to  citizens  be- 
tween the  ages  of  18  and  21  was  unnecessary 
to  promote  any  legitimate  interests  of  the 
States  in  assuring  intelligent  and  respon- 
sible voting.  There  is  no  need  to  set  out  the 
legislative  history  of  Title  m  at  any  grsat 
length  here."  Proposals  to  lower  the  voting 
age  to  18  had  been  before  Congress  at  sev- 
eral times  sines  1942.0  lite  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Constitutional  Amendments  con- 
ducted extensive  hearings  on  the  matter  in 
1068  and  agam  in  107O,«  and  the  question 
was  discussed  at  some  length  on  the  floor  of 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

Oongrsss  was  aware,  of  course,  of  the  facts 
and  state  practices  already  discussed.*  It  was 
aware  of  the  opinion  of  many  historians  that 
choice  of  the  age  of  21  as  the  age  of  matvirlty 
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was  an  outgrowth  of  medieval  requirements 
of  time  for  military  training  and  develop- 
ment of  a  physique  adequate  to  bear  heavy 
vmor.**  It  knew  that  whereas  only  six  per- 
cent of  18-year-olds  in  1000  had  completed 
high  school,  81  percent  have  done  so  today.*> 
Congress  was  aware  that  18-year-olds  today 
make  up  a  not  insubstantial  pn^xtrtlon  of 
the  adult  work  force,"  and  it  was  entitled  to 
draw  upon  its  experience  in  supervising  the 
federal  estatdiahment  to  determine  the  com- 
petence and  reqwnsiblllty  with  which  18- 
year-olds  perform  their  assigned  tasks.  As 
Congress  recognized,  its  Judgment  that  18- 
year-olds  are  capable  of  voting  is  consistent 
with  Its  practice  of  entrusting  them  with  the 
heavy  responsibilities  of  military  service.  See 
|S01(a)(l)  of  the  Amendments."  FlnaUy, 
Congress  was  presented  with  evidence  that 
the  age  of  social  and  biological  maturity  in 
modem  society  has  been  consistently  de- 
creasing. Dr.  Margaret  Mead,  an  anthropolo- 
gist, testified  that  in  the  past  century,  the 
"age  of  physical  maturity  has  been  drop- 
ping and  has  dropped  over  3  years."  **  Many 
Senators  and  Representatives,  including  sev- 
eral involved  in  national  campaigns,  testified 
from  personal  experience  that  18-year-olds 
of  today  appeared  at  least  as  mature  and  in- 
telligent as  21-year-olds  In  the  congress- 
men's youth." 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  inqwrtant,  Oon- 
gicss  had  before  it  information  on  the  experl- 
•noe  of  two  States,  Georgia  and  Kentucky, 
wliich  have  allowed  18-year-old  voting  since 
1043  and  1066,  re^MCtlvely.  Every  elected 
representative  from  those  States  who  tpcikn 
to  the  issue  agreed  that,  as  Senator  Tal- 
madge  stated,  "young  people  (in  these 
States)  have  made  the  sophisticated  de- 
cisions and  have  assumed  the  mature  re- 
sponsibilities of  voting.  Their  performance 
has  exceeded  the  greatest  hopes  and 
expectations."'* 

In  sum.  Congress  had  ample  evidence  upon 
which  it  could  have  based  the  conclusion 
that  exclusion  of  dtizens  18  to  21  years  of 
age  from  the  franchise  Is  wholly  unnecessary 
to  promote  any  legitimate  interest  the  Statee 
may  have  in  assuring  Intelligent  and  respon- 
sible voting.  See  Katxenbaeh  v.  Morgan,  884 
UjB.,  at  663-686.  If  discrimination  is  un- 
necessary to  promote  any  legitimate  state  in- 
terest, it  is  plainly  unconstitutional  under 
the  Equal  Protection  Clause,  and  Congress 
has  ample  power  to  forbid  It  under  {  6  of  the 
fourteenth  Amendment.  We  would  uphold 
iS02  of  the  1070  Amendments  as  a  legiti- 
Bute  exercise  of  congressional  power. 

FOOTNOnS 

'Section  202(a)  of  the  Amendments  em- 
bodies a  congressional  finding  that 

■^e  imposition  and  application  of  the  dura- 
tional residency  requirement  as  a  precondi- 
tion to  voting  for  the  ofllces  of  President  and 
Vice  President,  and  the  lack  of  sufficient  op- 
portunltlee  for  absentee  registration  and  ab- 
sentee balloting  in  presidential  elections — 

"(2)  denies  or  abridges  the  inherent  con- 
stitutional right  of  citizens  to  enjoy  their 
frse  movement  across  State  lines; 

("6)  does  not  bear  a  reasonable  relation- 
ship to  any  compelling  State  Interest  In  the 
conduct  of  presidential  Mectlona." 

■Section  801  (a)  of  the  Amendments 
provides: 

"The  Congress  finds  and  declares  that  the 
tmpoeltion  and  applleatlon  of  the  require- 
ments that  a  dtlaen  be  twenty-one  years  of 
age  as  a  precondition  to  voting  In  any  pri- 
mary or  in  any  tieetlon — 

"  ( 1 )  denies  and  abridges  the  Inherent  con- 
stitutional rights  of  dtlaens  eighteen  years 
of  age  but  not  yet  twenty-one  years  of  age  to 
wte— a  particularly  unfair  treatment  of  such 
eltlaens  in  view  of  the  national  defense  re- 
sponsibilities Imposed  upon  such  dtlaens; 

"(2)  has  the  effect  of  denying  dtlaens 
eighteen  years  of  age  but  not  yet  twenty-one 
Tears  of  age  the  due  prncsss  and  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  that  are  guaranteed  to 


them  under  the  fourteenth  amendment  of 
the  Ocmstitutlon;  and 

"(3)  does  not  bear  a  reasonable  relatlon- 
8h4>  to  any  compelling  State  Interest." 

« Arizona  ConstltuUon  Art.  7.  i  2,  limits  the 
franchise  to  thoae  21  years  of  age  and  older. 
Ariz.  Rev.  Stat.  Ann.  |  16-101  (Sun>.  1070) 
reqvOres  voters  to  be  able  to  read  the  Federal 
ConstitutiiMi  (in  English),  and  to  write  their 
namea. 

'  Idaho  Constitution.  Art.  6,  I  2.  requires 
all  voters  to  be  21  years  of  age  or  older,  and 
requires  60  days'  residence  within  the  State 
as  a  precondition  to  voting  In  presidential 
elections.  Idaho  Oode  Ann.  {34-408  (1063), 
fxirther  requires  that  60-day  residents  have 
been  citizens  of  another  State  prior  to  their 
removal  to  Idaho.  Provisions  for  absentee 
baUoting  are  contained  in  4d..  ft  34-1101  to 
34-1136. 

*SecUon  4(c)  of  the  1066  Act,  UJ3.C. 
f  ie7Sb(c)  (1064  ed.,  Supp.  V) ,  defines  a  "test 
or  device"  as  "any  requirement  that  a  person 
as  a  prerequisite  for  voting  or  registration 
far  voting  (1)  demonstrate  the  ability  to 
read,  write,  imderstand,  or  interpret  any 
matter,  (2)  demonstrate  any  educational 
aohlevnnent  or  his  knowledge  of  any  par- 
ticular subject,  (3)  possess  good  moral  char- 
acter, or  (4)  prove  his  qualifications  by  the 
voucher  of  registered  voters  or  members  of 
any  other  class." 

•  Oaston  County  was  a  suit  by  the  county 
under  f4(a)  of  the  1066  Act,  42  VJB.C. 
f  1073b(a)  (1064  ed.,  Sui^i.  V),  to  reinstate 
the  county's  literacy  test.  The  county  would 
have  been  entitled  to  do  so  upon  demonstra- 
tion that,  for  the  preceding  five  years,  no 
"test  or  device"  had  been  th«e  used  for  the 
purpose  or  with  the  effect  of  abridging  the 
right  to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color. 

*We  there  reserved  only  the  question  of 
the  application  of  the  1966  Act  to  suspend 
literacy  tests  "In  the  face  of  racially  disparate 
educational  or  literacy  achievements  for 
which  a  government  bore  no  responsibility." 
Id.,  n.  8  (emphasis  supplied). 

*  Hearings  on  Amendments  to  the  Voting 
lUghts  Act  of  1066  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Constitutional  Rights  of  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  01st  Cong.,  1st  and  3d 
Sess.  676  (1070)  (hereafter  Senate  Hearings). 
Schooling  of  Indians  has  for  some  time  been 
the  resp<mslbillty  of  the  Fedwal  Govenunent. 
See  Warren  Trading  Post  Co.  v.  Arizona  Tax 
CommUsion.  880  U.S.  685.  690-691   (1066). 

">E.g.,  Senate  Hearings  at  185-187;  Hear- 
ings on  the  Voting  Rights  Act  Extension 
before  Subcommittee  No.  6  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee.  01st  Cong..  1st  Sess. 
65-67.  223-225  (1070)  (hereafter  Ho\ise 
Hearings) . 

"For  example,  1060  census  data  indicate 
that  from  1056  to  1060.  4388  blacks  moved 
from  Southern  States  to  Arizona,  74,804  to 
California,  and  74321  to  New  York.  1  Bureau 
of  the  Census,  1060  Census  of  the  Population, 
pts.  4.  6.  23.  34.  and  Table  100. 

1*  Senate  Hearings,  supra  n.  0,  at  300;  see 
id.,  at  400-407. 

u  Senate  Hearings,  sitpra  n.  0.  at  678.  "mbel 
Chairman  Nakai  viewed  Arizona's  literacy 
test  as  the  primary  cause  of  this  disparity. 

>*The  States  are  permitted,  should  they 
desire,  to  nAopt  practices  less  restrictive  than 
thoae  prescribed  by  the  1070  Amendments. 
1202(g). 

»  See  n.  4,  supra. 

"See  the  opinion  of  Ma.  Justice  Douglas, 
onte,  at . 

"See  Shapiro  ▼.  Thompson,  304  UJ3..  at 
630  and  n.  8;  United  States  v.  Guest,  383  U.S., 
at  757-758. 

X  Senate  Hearings,  supra  n.  9,  at  282. 

»116  Cong.  Rec.  3539  (daUy  ed..  Mar.  11, 
1970). 

■>  Id.  Idaho  Code  Ann.  f  f  34-1101,  34-1102, 
34-1103  appear  to  allow  ^plication  to  be 
made  at  any  time.  Id.,  f  34-1121  allows  i^ipli- 
eatlMi  up  to  five  days  before  the  election  for 
persons  in  United  States  service.  The  ballot 


may  be  returned  any  time  prior  to  noon  on 
election  day,  id.,  f  84-1105  (Supp.  1960). 
FlnaUy,  effective  January  1, 1071,  applications 
may  be  made  up  to  5:00  p.m.  the  day  before 
the  election.  Id.,  f  34-1002  (Supp.  1970) .  In 
such  circumstances,  the  argument  of  adinin- 
istratlve  impoaslbllity  from  the  viewpoint  ot 
Idaho  seems  almost  chimerical. 

n  Idaho,  in  addition,  dalms  that  its  inter- 
est in  setting  qualifications  for  voten  in  its 
own  election  serves  without  more  as  a  com- 
pelling state  Interest  suffldent  to  Justify  the 
challenged  exduslon.  But  there  is  no  state 
interest  in  the  mere  exerdse  of  power;  the 
power  m\i8t  be  exercised  for  some  reason.  The 
only  reason  asserted  by  Idaho  for  the  exercise 
ot  its  power  Is  that  already  mentioned — 
promotion  of  intelligent  and  responsible 
voting. 

"  116  Cong.  Rec.  3518  (daUy  ed..  Mar.  11, 
1070)  (Library  of  Congress.  LieglslaUve  Refer- 
ence Service  survey). 

-Ibid. 

*•  Nor  does  the  California  statute.  Cal.  Welf. 
Si  Inst'ns  Code  {  602  (West  1966) ,  necessarily 
evidence  a  contrary  conclusion.  California 
permits  its  Juvenile  court  to  waive  Jurisdic- 
tion of  persons  over  the  age  of  16  to  the 
regular  criminal  courts,  and  state  practice 
i^peara  to  be  that  very  few  if  any  felony 
defendants  over  the  age  of  18  are  ever  tried 
as  Juveniles.  California  Continuing  Educa- 
tion of  the  Bar,  California  Juvenile  Court 
Practice  85-36  (1968).  This  may  weU  indi- 
cate that  the  California  statute  reflects 
merely  a  legislative  conduslon  that  the  slight 
burden  of  waiver  hearings  is  outweighed  by 
the  poasibility.  however  slight,  that  a  very 
few  individuals  between  the  ages  of  18  and 
21  might  in  fact  be  more  ^propriately 
treated  as  Juveniles. 

« 116  Cong.  Rec.  3518  (daUy  ed..  Mar.  11, 
1970) . 

"For  example,  in  California  any  women 
18  years  old  may  marry  without  parental 
consent,  and  any  man  of  that  age  may  marry 
with  the  consent  of  one  parent.  Cal.  Civ. 
Code  I  4101  (West  1970).  Any  married  person 
who  has  attained  the  age  of  18  is  treated 
in  precisely  the  same  way  as  aU  persons  over 
the  age  of  21  with  regard  to  all  provisions 
of  the  CivU  Code,  Probate  Code,  and  Code 
of  Civil  Procedxire,  as  well  as  for  the  purposes 
of  maicing  contracts  or  entering  into  any 
agreement  regarding  property  or  his  estate. 
Cal.  Civ.  Code  I  25  (West  Supp.  1970) .  The 
State  Labor  D^MUtment  treats  males  over 
the  age  of  18  as  adulU.  Cal.  Labor  Code 
If  1172,  3077  (West  1955).  Persons  over  the 
age  of  18  may  serve  civil  process  in  the  State. 
Cal.  Civ.  Proc.  Code  |  410  (West  Supp.  1970). 

"Some  States,  of  course,  do  atten4>t  to 
condition  exercise  of  the  franchise  upon  the 
ability  to  pass  a  literacy  test.  Presiunably 
some  18-year-old  illiterates  wlU  l>e  Uterate  at 
21.  But  In  light  of  the  fact  that  81  percent 
of  the  disenfranchised  class  are  high  school 
graduates,  it  would  seem  that  the  ntuml>er 
of  18-year-old  Ulitwates  who  are  literate  three 
years  later  Is  vanlahlnc^y  smaU.  See  Hearings 
on  S J.  Res.  147  and  Others  before  the  Sub- 
CMnmlttee  on  Constitutional  Amendments 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
91st  Cong..  2d  Sess.  138  (1070)  (Senator  Gold- 
water)  .  Of  ooiuse,  for  reasons  that  apply  as 
wdl  to  18-year-olds  ss  to  others,  we  have 
today  xqjheld  a  nationwide  suspension  of  all 

literacy  tests.  Ante,  at .  But  in  any  event. 

that  some  18-year-dds  may  be  lUlterate  Is 
hardly  suffldent  reason  for  disenfranchising 
the  entire  dass.  See  Kramer  v.  Union  Free 
School  District.  305  UJB.,  at  632-633. 

"Bghteen-year-olds  as  a  daas  are  better 
educated  than  some  of  their  elders.  The 
Tnil»»«  number  of  sdiod  years  completed  by 
18-  and  lO-yaar-dds  two  years  ago  was  123: 
it  was  83  for  persons  65  to  74.  Bureau  of  tlie 
Oeiwus,  Educational  Attainment,  table  1 
(Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-ao, 
No.  182)  (1060). 

•BawaU  and  Alaska  have,  slnos  their  ad- 
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vote  to  IQ-year-olds  (Alaska)  and  20' 
olds  (Hawaii). 

•°S«e,  e.g.,  119  Cong.  Rec.  3214-3215 
ator  Cook).  3477   (Senators  Talmads< 
Ervln)    (daUy  ed.,  Mar.  9,  11,  1970);  Senate 
Hearings,    supra    n.    9,    ait    343     (Oo^jemor 
Maddoz) 

*>  The  state  ot  facts  necessary  to  Justify  a 
legislative  discrimination  will  of  cours«  vary 
with  the  nature  of  the  discrlmlnatloi 
volved.  When  we  have  been  faced  wltblstat- 
utes  Involving  nothing  more  than  state  legu- 
latlon  of  business  practices,  we  have  Mten 
found  mere  administrative  convenlenceWf- 
flclent  to  Justify  the  discrimination.  s.g., 
Williamson  v.  Lee  Optical  Co.,  348  VS. 
483,  487,  488-489  (196S).  But  when  a 
discrimination  has  the  effect  of  deny- 
ing or  inhibiting  the  exercise  of  funda- 
mental constitutional  rights,  we  hive 
required  that  It  be  not  merely  oen- 
venlent,  but  necessary.  Kramer  v.  Union  free 
School  District,  396  U.S.,  at  627;  Carringfon 
V.  Rash.  380  U.S.  89.  96  (1965);  see  United 
States  V.  OBrien,  391  U.S.  367,  377  (19^): 
United  States  v.  Jackson,  390  U.S.  670, 
683  (1968).  And  we  have  required  as  fcvell 
that  It  be  necessary  to  promote  not  merely 
a  constitutionally  permissible  state  IntfU'est, 
but  a  state  interest  of  sulietantlal  Importance. 
Kramer  v.  Union  Free  School  District,  ntpra; 
Carrington  v.  Rash,  supra:  Shelton  v.  Ttlcfcer. 
364  U.S.  479,  487-490  (1960);  see  U  lited 
States  V.  O'Brien,  supra. 

■  As  we  emphasized  In  Katzenbat  h  v. 
Morgan,  supra,  "15  does  not  grant  Coi  gress 
power  to  .  .  .  enact  'statutes  so  as  In  eff«  ct  to 
dilute  equal  protection  and  due  proces  i  de- 
cisions of  this  Court."  "  384  U.S.,  at  651  i  .  10. 
As  indicated  above,  a  decision  of  this  Cpurt 
striking  down  a  state  statute  expi 
among  other  things,  our  conclusion  thatlthe 
legislative  findings  upon  which  the  statute 
is  based  are  so  far  wrong  as  to  be  unreason- 
able. Unless  Congress  were  to  unearth  new 
evidence  In  Its  Investigation,  Its  identltal 
findings  on  the  identical  issue  would  be  {no 
more  reasonable  than  those  of  the  state  lei 
lature. 

"Brief  for  the  State  of  Oregon,  at  10-ll3; 
Brief  for  the  State  of  Texas,  at  10-12;  B:  lef 
for  the  State  of  Arizona,  at  19;  Brief  for  ;he 
State  of  Idaho,  at  22,  28-30. 

« Brief  amicus  curiae  tor  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia,  at  13-22;  see  Brief  amicus 
curiae  tor  the  State  of  Mississippi,  at  7-1(1. 

"  Indeed,  since  the  First  Amendment  li  ap- 
plicable to  the  States  only  through  the  F  )ur- 
teenth,  our  Brother  Harlan's  view  would  ap- 
pear to  allow  a  State  to  exclude  any  unp  >pu- 
lar  group  from  the  political  process  s  >lely 
upon  the  basis  of  its  political  opinions. 

"Republicans  explicitly  looked  upon  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  as  a  political  i  lat- 
form.  See  2  F.  Feesenden,  Life  and  Pr  bile 
Services  of  William  Pitt  Fessenden  62  ( 19  )7) ; 
B.  Kendrlck  (ed.),  The  Journal  of  the  Jaint 
Committee  of  Fifteen  on  Reconstructior  302 
(1914).  See  also  poat,  pp. . 

"  The  language  appears  earlier  in  Art  IV. 
12. 

••  As  the  statements  of  Bingham  and  I  tow- 
ard in  the  text  indicate,  the  framers  of  the 
Amendment  were  not  always  clear  wh  ither 
they  understood  it  merely  as  a  gnu  t  of 
power  to  Congress  or  whether  they  tho  ight. 
In  addition,  that  it  would  confer  power  jpon 
the  ooxirts,  which  the  courts  would  u  e  to 
achieve  equality  of  rights.  Since  I  6  Isklear 
in  Its  grant  of  power  to  Congress  and  we 
consistently  held  that  the  Amendment  ^ 
power  to  the  courts,  this  Issue  Is  of  academic 
Interest  only. 

"  According  to  Paul  v.  Virginia,  8  Wall. 
180  (1809),  the  PrlTlleges  and  Immunlj 
Clause  in  Art.  4,  f  2,  secured  to  citizens  Hn 
other  BUtes  the  equal  protection  of 
laws." 


^M. 


«>  Senator  Stewart's  statement  regarding 
the  two-thirds  requirement  appears  to  refer 
to  I  3  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  which 
requires  such  a  majority  for  legislation 
granting  amnesty  to  former  Confederate 
leaders. 

"  This  Court  had  taken  such  an  approach 
In  Conner  v.  Elliott,  18  How.  591    (1866). 

"  Ironically,  the  same  distinction,  between 
"political"  and  other  rights  was  drawn  by 
this  Court  in  Plessy  v.  Ferguson.  163  U.S. 
637,  545-646  (1896).  But  the  Court  there 
concluded,  directly  contrary  to  our  Brother 
Haklan's  position,  that  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  applied  to  "political"  rights  and 
to  those  rights  only. 

o  As  Thaddeus  Stevens  had  pointed  out  in 
urging  passage  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment despite  the  fact  that,  he  felt,  some  of 
its  guarantees  could  be  enforced  by  mere 
legislative  enactment,  "a  law  Is  repealable 
by  a  majority."  Olobe  2649. 

"  Radical  disenchantment  with  decisions 
of  this  Court  had  led,  prior  to  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment,  to  the  Act  of  March  27,  1868, 
16  SUt.  44,  withdrawing  our  appellate  Juris- 
diction over  certain  habeas  corpus  cases.  See 
Ex  parte  McCardle.  7  Wall.  506,  508,  614- 
615  (1868). 

*»  Breedlove  has  been  overruled  by  Harper 
V.  Virginia  Board  of  Elections,  383  U.S.  663. 
669  (1966). 

**  For  a  full  collection  of  the  relevant  ma- 
terials, see  Note,  Legislative  History  of  Title 
m  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1970,  8 
Harv.  J.  Legis. ( 1970) . 

'■See  88  Cong.  Rec.  8312,  8316  (1942). 

•*  Hearings  on  8.  J.  Res.  8,  14,  and  78  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Amendments  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  90th  Cong.,  2d  Sees.  (1968): 
Hearings  on  8.  J.  Res.  147  and  Others  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, 91st  Cong.,  2d  Seas.  (1970)  (hereafter 
1070  Hearings). 

"  Ante,  at . 

•"See  116  Cong.  Rec.  3603  (daUy  ed., 
Mar.  11.  1970);  James,  The  Age  of  Majority. 
4  Am.  J.  Legal  History  22  (1960);  Report  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Age  of  Majority  Pre- 
sented to  the  English  Parliament,  p.  21 
(1967). 

n  116  Cong.  Rec.  3216  (daUy  ed.,  Mar.  9. 
1970). 

"16  Department  of  Labor,  Biireau  of  Labor 
Statistics.  Employment  and  Earnings,  table 
A-3  (Jime  1970). 

••See  also  Senate  Hearings,  supra  n.  9,  at 
323  (Senator  Kennedy),  116  Cong.  Rec. 
2938-2939  (dally  ed..  March  4,  1970)  (Sena- 
tor Mansfield);  3214  (dally  ed..  March  9, 
1970)  (Senator  Cook).  See  generaUy  Note, 
supra  n.  46,  at . 

»  1970  Hearings  at  223.  Dr.  W.  Walter  Men- 
nlnger,  a  psychiatrist,  and  Dr.  8.  I.  Haya- 
kawa.  agreed.  Id.,  at  23. 36. 

-E.  g..  116  Cong.  Rec.  2939  (daily  ed.. 
Mar.  4,  1970)  (Senator  Mansfield);  3214- 
3216  (daUy  ed..  Mar.  9,  1970)  (Senator 
Cook);  3216-3219  (daUy  ed..  Mar.  9.  1970) 
(Senator  Ooldwater) ;  3477  (dally  ed..  Mar.  11, 
1970)  (Senator  Talmadge.  Joined  by  Senator 
Ervln):  3497-3498  (daUy  ed..  iti.  11,  1970) 
(Senator  Tydings). 

"116  Cong.  Rec.  3477  (daUy  ed..  Mar.  11, 
1970) . 

(Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Noe. 
43,  44.  46.  47  Orig.— October  Term,  1970] 

On  Bnxs  or  Cokplaint 
State  of  Oregon,  Plaintiff,  43  v.  John  N. 

Mitchell,   Attorney   General   of   the   United 

SUtes. 
State  of  Texas.   Plaintiff,  44  v.  John   N. 

Mitchell,   Attorney   General   of  the   United 

SUtes. 
United   States,   Plaintiff,    4«   v.   State   of 

Arlaona. 


United  States,  Plaintiff,  47  v.  State  of 
Idaho. 

(December  21.  1970] 

Ma.  Jvsrcux  Stxwakt,  with  whom  Tai 
CHisr  Jusncx  and  Ma.  Jtrsnca  Blackmdk 
Join,  concurring  in  part  and  dissenting  in 
part. 

In  these  cases  we  deal  with  the  constitu- 
tional validity  of  three  provisions  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  Amendment  of  1970.  Con- 
gress undertook  in  these  provisions:  (a)  to 
abolish  for  a  five-year  period  all  literacy  tests 
and  similar  voting  eligibility  requirements 
imposed  by  any  State  in  the  Union  (|  201); 

(b)  to  renK>ve  the  restrictions  imposed  by 
state  durational  residency  requirements  upon 
voters  in  presidential  elections  (1202);  and 

(c)  to  reduce  the  voting  age  to  a  maximum  of 
18  years  for  all  voters  in  all  elections  through- 
out the  Nation  ( ;  302) .  The  Court  today  up- 
holds i  201's  naUonwide  literacy  test  ban 
and  i  202 's  elimination  of  state  durational 
residency  restrictions  in  presidential  elec- 
tions. Section  302 's  extension  of  the  franchise 
to  18-year-old  voters  is,  by  virtue  of  the  pre- 
vailing opinion  of  Ma.  Jusnci  Black,  upheld 
as  appUed  to  federal  elections.  I  agree  with 
the  Court  In  sustaining  the  congressional 
ban  on  state  literacy  tests,  for  substantially 
the  same  reasons  relied  upon  by  Ma.  Jttbtici 
Black.  I  also  agree  that  the  action  of  Con- 
gress in  removing  the  restrictions  of  state 
residency  requirements  In  presidential  elec- 
tions Is  constitutionally  valid,  but  I  base  this 
Judgment  upon  grounds  quite  different  from 
those  relied  upon  by  Ma.  Jusncx  Black. 
And  finally,  I  disagree  with  the  Court's  con- 
clusion that  Congress  could  constitutionally 
reduce  the  voting  age  to  18  for  federal  elec- 
tions, since  I  am  convinced  that  Congress  was 
wholly  without  constitutional  power  to 
alter — for  the  purpose  of  any  elections — the 
voting  age  qualifications  now  determined  by 
the  several  States. 

Before  turning  to  a  discussion  of  my  views, 
it  seems  ^proprlste  to  state  tbaX  we  are 
not  called  upon  in  these  cases  to  evaluate  or 
appraise  the  wisdom  of  abolishing  literacy 
tests,  of  altering  state  residency  require- 
ments, or  of  reducing  the  voting  age  to  18. 
Whatever  we  may  think  as  citizens,  our  single 
duty  as  Judges  is  to  determine  whether  the 
legislation  before  us  was  within  the  constitu- 
tional power  of  Congress  to  enact.  I  find  it 
necessary  to  state  so  elementary  a  proposition 
only  because  certain  of  the  separate  opinions 
filed  today  contain  many  pages  devoted  to  a 
demonstration  of  how  l>eneflcent  are  the  goals 
of  this  legislation,  particularly  the  extension 
of  the  electoral  franchise  to  young  men  and 
women  of  18.  A  casual  reader  could  easily 
get  the  impression  that  what  we  are  being 
asked  in  these  cases  is  whether  or  not  we 
think  allowing  people  18  years  old  to  vote  Is 
a  good  idea.  Nothing  coiUd  be  wider  of  the 
mark.  My  Brothers  to  the  contrary,  there  li 
no  question  here  as  to  the  "Judgment"  of 
Congress;  there  are  questions  only  of 
Congress'  constitutional  power. 

I 
I  concur  in  Part  n  of  Mr.  Jusncx  Black's 
opinion,  which  holds  that  the  Uteracy  test 
ban  of  i  201  of  the  1970  Amendments  la  con- 
stltutlonal  under  the  Enforcement  Clause  of 
the  Fifteenth  Amendment.  0\ir  decisions  ss- 
tablish  that  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  "nul- 
lifies sophisticated  as  well  as  simple-minded 
modes  of  discrimination.  It  la  onerous  pro- 
cedural requirements  which  affectively 
handicap  exercise  of  the  franchise  by  the 
colored  race  although  the  abstract  right  to 
vote  may  renaain  unrestricted  as  to  race." 
Lane  ▼.  Wilson.  307  U.S.  268,  275;  cf.  Oomil- 
lion  V.  Lightfoot.  463  U.S.  839.  Because  Uter- 
acy and  Illiteracy  are  seemingly  neutral  with 
respect  to  race,  creed,  color,  and  sex.  we  up* 
held  a  literacy  requirement  against  a  claim 
that  It  waa  Invalid  on  its  face  under  the 
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Fifteenth  Amendment.  Lassiter  v.  Northamp- 
ton Election  Board.  360  U.S.  46.  But  In  Gas- 
ton County  V.  United  States,  396  U.S.  286, 
we  made  It  clear  that  Congress  has  ample 
authority  under  i  2  of  the  Fifteenth  Amend- 
ment to  determine  that  literacy  requirements 
work  unfairly  against  Negroes  In  practice  be- 
cause they  haiullcap  those  Negroes  who  have 
been  deprived  of  the  educational  opportuni- 
ties available  to  white  citizens.  We  construed 
the  1966  Voting  Rights  Act  in  light  of  the 
Report  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
that  said,  "(TJhe  educational  differences  be- 
tween whites  and  Negroes  in  the  areas  to 
be  covered  by  the  prohibitions — differences 
which  are  reflected  in  the  record  before  the 
committee — would  mean  that  equal  applica- 
tion of  the  tests  woxild  abridge  16th  amend- 
ment rights."  8.  Rep.  No.  162,  pt.  3,  89th 
Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  16.  See  also  South  Carolina 
V.  Katzenbach,  383  U.8.  301,  308-316. 

Congress  has  now  undertaken  to  extend 
the  ban  on  literacy  tests  to  the  whole  Nation. 
I  see  no  constitutional  Impediment  to  its 
doing  so.  Nationwide  application  reduces  the 
danger  that  federal  intervention  will  be  per- 
ceived as  unreasonable  discrimination 
against  particular  States  or  particular  re- 
gions of  the  country.  This  in  turn  Increases 
the  likelihood  of  voluntary  compliance  with 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  federal  law.  Nation- 
wide application  facilitates  the  free  move- 
ment of  citizens  from  one  State  to  anothw, 
since  it  eliminates  the  prospect  that  a 
change  in  residence  will  mean  the  loss  of  a 
federally  protected  right.  Nationwide  appli- 
cation avoids  the  often  difficult  task  of  draw- 
ing a  line  between  those  States  where  a  prob- 
lem Is  pressing  enough  to  warrant  federal 
intervention  and  thos?  where  it  is  not.  Such 
a  line  may  well  appear  discriminatory  to 
those  who  think  themselves  on  the  wrong 
side  of  it.  Moreover  the  application  of  the 
line  to  particular  States  can  entail  a  substan- 
tial burden  on  administrative  and  Judicial 
machinery  and  a  diversion  of  enforcement 
resources.  Finally,  nationwide  application 
may  be  reasonably  thought  appropriate 
when  Congress  acte  against  an  evil  such  as 
racial  discrimination  which  in  varying  de- 
grees manifests  Itself  in  every  part  of  the 
country.  A  remedy  for  racial  discrimination 
which  applies  in  all  the  States  underlies  an 
awareness  that  the  problem  is  a  national  one 
and  reflects  a  national  conunltment  to  its 
solution. 

Because  the  Justlflcation  for  extending  the 
ban  on  literacy  teste  to  the  entire  Nation 
need  not  turn  on  whether  literacy  tests  un- 
fairly discriminate  against  Negroes  In  every 
Stete  in  the  Union,  Congress  was  not  re- 
quired to  make  stete-by-state  findings  con- 
cerning either  the  equality  of  educational 
opportimity  or  actual  Impact  of  literacy  re- 
qulremento  on  the  Negro  citizen's  access  to 
the  ballot  box.  In  the  Interests  of  uniform- 
ity, Congress  may  paint  with  a  much  broader 
brush  than  may  this  Court,  which  must 
confine  itself  to  the  Judicial  function  of 
deciding  individual  cases  and  controversies 
upon  individual  records.  Cf.  Lassiter  v. 
Northampton  Election  Board,  supra.  The 
findings  that  Congress  made  when  it  enacted 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  would  have 
supported  a  nationwide  ban  on  literacy 
tests.  Instead,  at  that  time  "Congress  chose 
to  limit  ite  attention  to  the  geographic  areas 
where  inunediate  action  seemed  necessary." 
South  Carolina  v.  Katzenbach.  383  U.  S.  301, 
328.  Experience  gained  under  the  1966  Act  has 
now  led  Congress  to  conclude  that  it  should 
go  the  whole  distance.  This  approach  to  the 
problem  is  a  rational  one;  consequently  it  Is 
within  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress 
under  I  2  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment, 
n 

Section  203  of  the  Voting  Rights  Amend- 
mente  of  1970  Is  a  comprehensive  provision 
aimed  at  Instirlng  that  a  citizen  will  not  be 
deprived  of  the  opportunity  to  vote  for  the 
offices  of  President  and  Vice  President  be- 


cause of  a  change  of  residence.  Those  who 
take  up  a  new  residence  more  than  30  days 
before  a  presidential  election  are  g\iaranteed 
the  right  to  register  and  vote  in  the  State 
to  which  they  have  moved  notwithstanding 
any  durational  residency  requirement  im- 
posed by  stete  law,  provided,  of  course,  that 
they  are  otherwise  qualified  to  vote.  Those 
who  take  up  a  new  residence  less  than  30 
days  before  a  presidential  election  are  guar- 
anteed the  right  to  vote,  either  in  person  or 
by  absentee  ballot,  in  the  State  from  which 
they  have  moved,  provided  that  they  satis- 
fied, as  of  the  date  of  their  change  of  resi- 
dence, the  requiremente  to  vote  in  that  Stete. 

A 

Congress,  in  my  view,  has  the  power  under 
the  Constitution  to  eradicate  political  and 
civil  disabilities  which  arise  by  operation  of 
state  law  following  a  change  in  residence 
from  one  Stete  to  another.  Freedom  to  travel 
from  Stete  to  Stete — freedom  to  enter  and 
abide  in  any  Stete  in  the  Union — is  a  privi- 
lege of  United  Stetes  citizenship.  Shapiro  v. 
Thompson,  394  U.S.  618;  United  States  v. 
Guest.  388  U.S.  746,  757-760;  rruoi  v  Raich, 
239  U.S.  33,  39;  TvHning  t.  Nevs  Jersey,  211 
U.S.  78,  97:  Crandall  v.  Nevada,  6  Wall.  35. 
Section  1  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  pro- 
vides: "All  persons  bom  or  natxiralized  In 
the  United  Stetes,  and  subject  to  the  Juris- 
diction thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  State  wherein  they  reside. 
No  Stete  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which 
shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  Immunities 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States  .  ..."  In 
discussing  the  privileges  of  citizens  of  the 
United  Stetes  within  the  meaning  of  f  1, 
Mr.  Justice  Miller  wrote  for  the  Court  in 
the  Slaughter-House  Cases: 

"One  of  these  privileges  is  conferred  by 
the  very  article  under  consideration.  It  Is 
that  a  citizen  of  the  United  Stetes  can,  of 
bis  own  volition,  become  a  citizen  of  any 
State  of  the  Union  by  a  bona  fide  residence 
therein,  with  the  same  righte  as  other  citi- 
zens of  that  Stete."  16  Wall.  36,  80. 

Although  1 5  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment confers  on  Congress  the  "power  to  en- 
force, by  appropriate  legislation,  the  provi- 
sions of  this  article,"  this  Court  has  susteined 
the  power  of  Congress  to  protect  and  facili- 
tate the  exercise  of  privileges  of  United  Stetes 
citizenship  without  reference  to  I  6.  United 
States  v.  Guest,  383  UJ3.,  at  757-760;  l/nlted 
States  v.  Classic,  313  U.S.  299;  Burroughs  v. 
United  States.  290  U.S.  634.  These  cases  and 
others  establish  that  Congress  brings  to  the 
protection  and  facilitation  of  the  exercise  of 
privileges  of  United  Stetes  citizenship  all  of 
ite  power  under  the  Necessary  and  Propsr 
Clause.  Consequently,  as  against  the  reserved 
power  of  the  States,  it  is  enough  that  the 
end  to  which  Congress  has  acted  be  one 
legitimately  within  ite  power  and  that  there 
be  a  rational  basis  for  the  measures  chosen  to 
achieve  that  end.  McCulloch  v.  Maryland,  4 
Wheat.  316, 421. 

In  the  light  of  these  considerations,  { 202 
presente  no  difficulty.  Congress  could  ra- 
tionally conclude  that  the  imposition  of 
durational  residency  requiremente  unreason- 
ably burdens  and  sanctions  the  privilege  of 
taking  up  residence  in  another  Stete.  The 
objective  of  {  202  is  clearly  a  legitimate  one. 
Federal  action  is  required  if  the  privilege  to 
change  residence  is  not  to  be  undercut  by 
parochial  local  sanctions.  No  Stete  could 
undertake  to  guarantee  this  privilege  to  Ite 
cltlnns.  At  most  a  single  Stete  could  take 
steps  to  resolve  that  ite  own  laws  would  not 
unreasonably  discriminate  against  the  newly 
arrived  resident.  Even  this  resolve  might  not 
remain  firm  in  the  face  of  discriminations 
perceived  as  unfair  against  those  of  Ite  own 
cltlaens  who  moved  to  other  States.  Thus, 
the  problem  could  not  be  wholly  scdved  by 
a  aingle  Stete,  or  even  by  several  Stetes. 
since  every  Stete  of  new  residence  and  every 
Stete  of  prior  residence  would  have  a  neces- 
aary  role  to  play.  In  the  absence  of  a  unani- 


mous Interstete  compact,  the  problem  oould 
only  be  solved  by  Congress.  Quite  clearly, 
then.  Congress  has  acted  to  protect  a  con- 
stitutional privilege  which  finds  Ite  protec- 
tion in  the  Federal  Government  and  is  na- 
tional in  character.  Slaughter-House  Cases. 
16  Wall.,  at  79. 

B 

But  even  though  general  constitutional 
power  clearly  existe.  Congress  may  not  over- 
step the  letter  or  spirit  of  any  constitutional 
reetrlction  in  the  exercise  of  that  power. 
For  example.  Congress  clearly  has  power  to 
regtilate  Interstete  commerce,  but  It  may  not, 
in  the  exercise  of  that  power.  Impinge  upon 
the  gtiarantees  of  the  BlU  of  Righte.  I  have 
concluded  that,  whUe  {  202  applies  only  to 
presidential  elections,  nothing  in  the  Con- 
stitution prevente  Ccmgress  from  protecting 
those  who  have  moved  from  one  Stete  to 
another  from  dlsenfrancblsement  in  any 
federal  election,  whether  congressional  or 
presidential. 

The  Constitution  withholds  from  Congress 
any  general  authority  to  change  by  legisla- 
tion the  quallflcatloQS  for  voters  in  federal 
elections.  The  meaning  of  the  applicable 
constitutional  provisions  la  perfectly  plain. 
Article  I.  i  2,  and  the  Seventeenth  Amend- 
ment prescribe  the  qualifications  for  voters 
In  elections  to  choose  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentetlves:  they  "shall  have  the  qualifica- 
tions requisite  for  electors  of  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  the  Stete  Legislatvire." 
The  Constitution  thus  adopte  as  the  federal 
standard  the  standard  which  each  Stete  has 
chosen  for  Itself.  Ex  parte  Yarbrough,  110 
U.S.  651,  663;  Wiley  v.  Sinkler,  179  U.S.  61.  64. 
Accordingly,  a  stete  law  which  purported  to 
estebllsh  distinct  qualifications  for  congres- 
sional elections  would  be  invalid  as  repug- 
nant to  Article  I,  f  2,  and  the  Seventeenth 
Amendment.  By  the  same  token,  it  cannot 
be  gainsaid  that  federal  legislation  vrtiich 
had  no  objective  other  than  to  alter  the  qual- 
ifications to  vote  in  congressional  elections 
would  be  invalid  for  the  same  reasons.  What 
the  Constitution  has  fixed  may  not  be 
changed  except  by  oonstitutional  amend- 
ment. 

Contrary  to  the  submission  of  my  Brother 
Black,  Article  I,  S  4  does  not  create  in  the 
federal  legislature  the  power  to  alter  the 
constitutionally  estebllshed  qualifications  to 
vote  in  congressional  elections.  That  section 
provides  that  the  legislatures  in  each  Stete 
shall  prescribe  the  "times,  places  and  manner 
of  holding  elections  for  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives." but  reserves  in  Congress  the 
power  to  "make  or  alter  such  regulations,  ex- 
cept as  to  the  place  of  chooaliig  Senators." 
The  "manner"  of  holding  elections  can  hardly 
be  read  to  mean  the  qualifications  tor  voters, 
when  it  is  remembered  that  {  2  of  the  sante 
Article  I  explicitly  speaks  of  the  "qualifica- 
tions" for  voters  in  elections  to  choose  Rep- 
resentetlves.  It  Is  plain  in  short,  that  when 
the  Framers  meant  qualifications  they  said 
"qualifications."  That  word  does  not  appear 
in  Article  I,  §  4.  Moreover.  { 4  does  not  give 
Congress  the  power  to  do  anything  that  a 
Stete  might  not  have  done,  and,  as  pointed 
out  above,  no  Stete  may  estebllsh  distinct 
qualifications  for  cdngressional  elections.  The 
Stetes,  of  course,  are  free  to  pass  such  laws 
as  are  necessary  to  assure  fair  elections.  Con- 
gressional power  under  {  4  Is  equally  broad 
with  respect  to  congressional  elections. 
United  States  v.  Classic,  313  VS.  299.  But  the 
Stetes  are  not  free  to  prescribe  qualifications 
for  voters  in  federal  elections  which  differ 
from  those  prescribed  for  the  most  numer- 
ous branch  of  the  stete  legislature.  And  the 
power  of  Congress  to  do  so  cannot,  therefore, 
be  found  In  Article  I,  f  4. 

This  view  U  oonflrmed  by  extrlnslo  evi- 
dence of  the  interest  of  the  Ftamers  of  the 
Constitution.  An  eariy  draft  of  the  Constitu- 
tion provided  that  the  Stetes  should  fix  the 
qualifications  of  voters  in  congressional  elec- 
ttoDs  subject  to  the  proviso  that  these  quaU- 
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flcstlons  might  "at  any  time  be  altered  an  I 
■uperaeded  by  the  Legislature  of  the  Unit*  I 
States."  >  The  records  of  the  Committee  o  i 
Detail  show  tbat  It  was  decided  to  stroke  th  > 
provision  granting  to  Congress  the  autborlt  r 
to  set  voting  quallflcatlona  and  to  add  in  It  i 
stead  a  clause  making  the  qualifications  "th  s 
same  from  Time  to  Time  as  those  of  the  elec  • 
tors  In  the  several  States,  of  the  most  numei  ■ 
OU3  Branch  of  their  own  Legislatures."  *  Th  b 
proposed  draft  reported  by  the  Committee  o  > 
Detail  to  the  Convention  Included  th| 
following: 

"The  qualifications  of  the  electors  shall 
the  same  from  time  to  time,  as  those  of  th  i 
electors  In  the  several  States,  of  the  mos 
numerous  branch  of  their  own  Legislatures.' 
Art.  IV.  I  1. 

"The  times  and  places  and  manner  of  hold' 
Ing  the  elections  of  the  members  of  eacl 
House  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Leglslatun 
of  each  State;  but  their  provisions  concern ' 
Ing  them  may,  at  any  time,  be  altered  by  th  > 
Legislature  of  the  United  States."  •  Art.  v: , 
11. 

On  August  7,  Oouvemeur  Morris  moved  t  > 
strike  the  last  clause  of  the  propoeed  Artlcl^ 
IV,  f  1  and  either  to  provide  a  freehold  limi- 
tation on  suffrage  or  to  add  a  clause  permit- 
ting Congress  to  alter  the  electoral  qualifica- 
tions.* This  motion  was  opposed  by  Oliver 
Ellsworth,  George  Mason,  Madison. 
Pranklln.  Ellsworth  protested  that  the 
posal  favored  aristocracy.  If  the  leglslat 
could  alter  qualifications,  It  could  dlsqu 
a  great  proportion  of  the  electorate."  Qeoi 
Mason  voiced  a  similar  objection.  "A  po' 
to  alter  the  qualifications  would  be  a  dangi 
ous  power  in  the  hands  of  the  legislature. 
To  the  same  effect  Madison  said: 

"The  right  of  suffrage  la  certainly  one 
the     fundamental     articles     of     republlca: 
Government,  and  ought  not  to  be  left  to 
regulated  by  the  Legislature."  ^ 

The  prc^xwed  motion  was  defeated  by  a 
seven-to-one  vote,*  and  no  substantive 
change  In  Article  I,  i  2  was  propoeed  or  made 
thereafter. 

Thus,  Alexander  Hamilton  accurately  re- 
ported the  Intent  of  the  Convention  when 
he  wrote  In  The  Federalist  No.  60  that  the 
authority  of  the  national  government  "would 
be  expressly  restricted  to  the  regulation  of 
the  tiTnet,  the  places  and  the  manner  of  elec- 
tions. The  qualifications  of  the  persons  who 
may  choose  or  be  chosen,  as  has  been  re- 
marked upon  other  occasions,  are  defined  and 
fixed  In  the  Constitution  and  are  unalterable 
by  the  leglslacure  [i.e.  Oongrees)."  (Emphasis 
In  original.) 

Different  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
govern  the  selection  of  the  President  and 
the  Vice  President.  Article  n  and  the  Twelfth 
Amendment  provide  for  election  by  neeton. 
Article  n  q>eelfi0s  that  each  State  ahaU  ap 
poinA  Etoctora  "in  aucfa  manner  as  the  leglS' 
lature  thereof  may  direct."  Because  the 
Constitution  does  not  require  the  popu' 
lar  election  of  members  of  the  Elec 
toral  College,  it  does  not  specify  the 
qualifications  which  voters  m\ist  have 
when  the  selection  of  Electors  is  by  popular 
election.  This  la  left  to  the  States  in  the 
exercise  of  their  power  to  "direct"  the  man- 
ner of  choosing  Presidential  Electors.  Wtl- 
ttanu  V.  Rhode*.  893  UJ3.  23,  29.  When  Elec- 
tors are  chosen  by  popular  election,  the 
Federal  Government  has  the  power  to  assure 
that  such  elections  are  orderly  and  free 
fK>m  oorruptlon.  Burrougha  v.  United  Statea. 
290  U.S.  634.  But  In  Burroughs  the  Co\irt 
noted  of  the  Act  under  review:  "Neither  in 
purpose  nor  in  effect  does  it  Interfere  with 
the  power  of  a  state  to  appoint  electon 
or  the  manner  in  which  their  appointment 
BhaU  be  made."  290  U.S..  at  644.  The  Court 
quoted  with  approval  the  following  passage 
from  Ex  parte  Yart>rough.  110  UJ9.  681 
"|T|hs  importance  to  the  general  govern 
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ment  of  having  the  actual  election — the  vot- 
ing for  those  members — free  from  force  and 
fraud  is  not  dimlnlahed  by  the  clrcum- 
Btance  that  the  qualification  of  the  voter  la 
determined  by  the  law  of  the  State  where  he 
votes."  290  U.S.,  at  640.  And  in  United  State* 
V.  Classw,  313  UJB.  299,  the  Court  was  care- 
ful to  point  out  that  it  is  the  "right  of  quali- 
fied voters  within  a  state  to  cast  their  ballots 
and  have  them  counted"  which  is  a  privilege 
of  United  States  citizenship  amenable  to 
congressional  protection.  Id.,  at  315  (emphasis 
added).  See  also  Corfteld  v.  CoryeU,  6  Fad. 
Cas.  64fl.  552  (No.  3230)    (CCED  Pa.). 

The  Issue  then  Is  whether,  despite  the 
Intentional  withholding  from  the  Federal 
Government  of  a  general  authority  to  estab- 
lish qualifications  to  vote  in  either  congres- 
sional or  presidential  elections,  there  exists 
congressional  power  to  do  so  when  Congress 
acta  with  the  objective  of  protecting  a  citi- 
zen's privilege  to  move  his  residence  from  one 
State  to  another.  Although  the  matter  Is  not 
entirely  free  from  doubt,  I  am  persuaded  that 
the  constitutional  provisions  discussed  above 
are  not  sufficient  to  prevent  Congress  from 
protecting  a  person  who  exercises  hts  consti- 
tutional right  to  enter  and  abide  In  any  State 
in  the  Union  from  losing  his  opportunity 
to  vote,  when  Congress  may  protect  the  right 
of  Interstate  travel  from  other  less  funda- 
mental dlsabllltlee.  The  power  of  the  States 
with  regard  to  the  franchise  Is  subject  to 
the  power  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
vindicate  the  unconditional  personal  rights 
secured  to  the  citizen  by  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution. Williams  V.  Rhodes,  supra;  cf.  Shapiro 
V.  Thompson,  supra.  The  power  which  Con- 
gress has  exeroised  in  enacting  {  202  Is  not  a 
general  power  to  prescribe  qualifications  for 
voters  in  either  federal  or  state  elections.  It 
Is  confined  to  federal  action  against  a  par- 
ticular problem  clearly  within  the  purview  of 
congressional  authority.  Finally,  the  power  to 
facilitate  the  citizen's  exercise  of  his  consti- 
tutional privilege  to  change  residence  is  one 
which  cannot  be  left  for  exercise  by  the  Indi- 
vidual States  without  seriously  diminishing 
the  level  of  protection  available.  As  I  have 
aought  to  show  above,  federal  action  is  re- 
quired If  this  privilege  is  to  be  effectively 
maintained.  We  should  strive  to  avoid  an 
interpretation  of  the  Constitution  that  would 
withhold  from  Congress  the  power  to  legislate 
for  the  protection  of  those  constitutional 
rights  which  the  States  are  unable  effectively 
to  secure.  For  all  these  reasons,  I  conclude 
that  It  was  within  the  power  of  Congress  to 
enact  |  202.* 

in 

Section  302  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
Amendments  of  1970  undertakes  to  enfran- 
chise In  all  federal,  state,  and  local  elections 
those  citlsens  18  years  of  age  or  older  who 
are  now  denied  the  right  to  vote  by  state 
law  because  they  have  not  reached  the  age  of 
21.  Although  it  was  found  necessary  to 
amend  the  Constitution  in  order  to  confer  a 
federal  tight  to  vote  upon  Negroes"  and 
upon  females,"  the  Government  asserts  that 
a  federal  right  to  vote  can  be  conferred  upon 
people  between  18  and  21  years  of  age  aimply 
by  this  Act  of  Congress.  Our  decision  In 
KatMenbach  v.  Morgan,  379  U.S.  294,  it  is  said, 
established  the  power  of  Congress,  under  |  6 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  to  nullify 
state  laws  requiring  voters  to  be  21  years  of 
age  or  older  if  Congress  could  rationally  have 
concluded  that  such  laws  are  not  supported 
by  a  "comp^hig  state  interest." 

In  my  view,  neither  the  Morgan  case,  nor 
any  other  case  upon  which  the  Government 
relies,  establishes  such  congressional  power, 
even  aiHnimtng  that  all  those  cases  were 
rightly  declded.>*  Mr.  Justice  Black  is  surely 
correct  when  he  writes,  "It  Is  a  plain  fact  of 
history  that  the  Ftamers  never  Imagined  that 
the  national  Congress  would  set  the  quallfl- 
catloDs  for  voters  in  every  election  from 
President  to  local  constable  or  village  alder- 
man. It  Is  obvious  that  the  whole  Oonstltu- 


tloo  raaarras  to  the  States  the  power  to  set 
voter  qualifications  In  state  and  local  elec- 
tions, except  to  ths  limited  extent  that  the 
people  through  constitutional  amendments 
have  qMcUleaUy  narrowed  the  jwwers  of  the 

States."  Supra,  p. .  For  the  reasons  which 

I  have  set  out  in  Part  n  of  this  opinion,  it 
Is  eqxially  plain  to  me  that  the  Oonstttutkm 
Just  as  oomplettiy  withholds  from  OODgreas 
the  iwwer  to  alter  by  legislation  qoaliflca- 
tions  for  voters  In  federal  elections,  in  view 
of  the  explicit  provlskios  of  Article  I,  Article 
n,  and  the  Seventeenth  Amendment. 

To  be  sure,  recent  decisions  have  estab- 
lished that  state  action  regulating  suffrage 
is  not  immune  from  the  impact  of  the  Equal 
Protection  Clause."  But  we  have  been  careful 
in  those  decisions  to  note  the  undoubted 
power  of  a  State  to  establlBh  a  qualifloatloa 
for  voting  based  on  age.  See,  e.  jr.,  Kramer  v. 
Union  School  DUtrict,  396  U.S.  621,  835;  Las- 
siter  V.  Northampton  Election  Board,  360  VS. 
46,  61.  Indeed,  none  of  the  opinions  filed 
today  suggest  that  the  States  have  anything 
but  a  constitutionally  unlmpea<diable  inter- 
est in  estaMlshing  some  age  qualification  as 
such.  Yet  to  test  the  power  to  establish  an 
age  qualification  by  the  "compelling  interest" 
standard  Is  really  to  deny  a  State  any  choice 
at  all,  because  no  State  could  demonstrate 
a  "compelling  interest"  in  drawing  the  line 
with  respect  to  age  at  one  point  rather  than 
another.  Obviously,  the  power  to  establish 
an  age  qualification  must  carry  with  it  the 
power  to  choose  21  as  a  reasonable  voting  age. 
as  the  vast  majority  of  the  States  have  done.** 

Kateenbach  v.  Morgan,  supra,  does  not  hold 
that  Congress  has  the  power  to  determine 
what  are  and  what  are  not  "compelling  state 
Interesta"  for  equal  protection  purposes. 

In  Morgan  the  Court  considered  the  power 
of  Congress  to  enact  a  statute  whose  prin- 
cipal effect  was  to  enfranchise  Puerto  Ricans 
who  had  moved  to  New  York  after  receiving 
their  education  In  Spanish-language  Puerto 
Rican  schools  and  who  were  denied  the  right 
to  vote  In  New  York  because  they  were  un- 
able to  read  or  write  English.  The  Court 
upheld  the  statute  on  two  grounds:  that 
Congress  could  conclude  that  enhancing  the 
political  power  of  the  Puerto  Rican  commu- 
nity by  conferring  the  right  to  vote  was  an 
appropriate  means  of  remedying  discrimi- 
natory treatment  in  public  services;  and 
that  Congress  could  conclude  that  the  New 
York  statute  was  tainted  by  the  impermis- 
sible purpose  of  denying  the  right  to  vota 
to  Puerto  Ricans,  an  undoubted  invidious 
discrimination  under  the  Equal  Protection 
Clause.  Both  of  these  decisional  grounds 
were  far-reaching.  The  Court's  opinion  made 
clear  that  Congress  could  impose  on  the 
States  a  remedy  for  the  denial  of  equal  pro- 
tection which  elaborated  upon  the  direct 
command  of  the  Constitution,  and  that  it 
could  override  state  laws  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  in  fact  used  as  Instruments  of 
invidious  discrimination  even  though  a 
court  in  an  Individual  lawsuit  might  not 
have  reached  that  factual  conclusion.  Cf. 
Swain  v.  Alabama,  380  U.S.  202. 

But  It  is  necessary  to  go  much  further  to 
sustain  i  302.  The  state  laws  which  It  in- 
validates  do  not  Invidiously  discriminate 
against  any  discrete  and  Insular  minority. 
Unlike  the  statute  considered  in  Morgan, 
I  303  Is  valid  only  if  Congress  has  the  power 
not  only  to  provide  the  means  of  eradicating 
situations  which  amount  to  a  violation  of 
the  Equal  Protection  Clause,  but  also  to  de- 
termine as  a  matter  of  substantive  constitu- 
tional law  what  situations  fall  within  the 
ambit  of  the  clause,  and  what  state  Interesta 
are  "compelling."  I  concurred  In  Mr.  Jusncs 
Haxuuv's  dissent  In  Morgan.  That  case,  as  I 
now  read  it,  gave  congressional  power  under 
f  5  the  furthest  possible  legitimate  reach. 
Yet  to  sustain  the  constitutionality  of  i  302 
would  require  an  enormous  extension  of  that 
decision's  rationale.  I  cannot  but  conclude 
that  1 302  was  beyond  the  constitutional 
power  of  Congress  to  enact. 
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1 2  M.  Farrand,  The  Records  of  the  Fedscsl 
Convention  (1911)  153. 
</d.,  at  18S-104. 

•  Id.,  tx  in-vn. 
«M.,a«aoi,  ao7. 

>/d..  at  301. 

•  M..  ataoi-2oa. 

Ud..  at  308. 

•  id.,  at  306. 

•Whether  a  particular  State's  durational 
residency  requirement  for  voters  may  violate 
the  Bqvul  Protection  Clause  of  the  Foiu:- 
teenth  Amendment  presents  questions  which 
are  for  me  quite  diffoent  from  those  attend- 
ing the  constitutionality  of  I  202.  See  Sirak 
V.  Broum,  —  F.  2d  —  (CAe  1970) ;  Cooanower 
V.  Marston,  —  F.  Supp.  —  (D  Ariz.  1970); 
Burg  v.  Canniffee,  —  F.  Supp,  —  (D  Mass. 
1970) ;  ElUngton  w.  Blunutein,  —  F.  Supp.  — 
(BID  Tenn.  1970);  Hadru>tt  ▼.  Amoi.  —  F. 
Supp.  —  (MD  Ala.  1970):  Bufford  v.  Hol- 
ton,  —  F.  Supp.  —  (XD  Va.  1970) ;  Letter  v. 
Board  of  Sleetiona,  —  F.  Supp.  —  (DC  1970). 

>*U.  8.  Const.,  Amendment  XV. 

uu.  S.  Coxtst.,  Amendment  XIX;  see  also 
Minor  V.  Happersett,  31  Wall.  162. 

''Carrinffton  v.  Rash,  380  VS.  89  (1966); 
Louisiana  v.  United  States,  380  UJB.  145 
(1966) ;  Harper  v.  Virginia  Board  of  Elections, 

383  VS.  663  (1966);  Katxenbaeh  v.  Jifor^an, 

384  U.S.  641  (1966);  Kramer  v.  Union  Free 
School  DUt.  No.  IS.  395  U.S.  621  (1969); 
CipHano  v.  City  of  Houma,  395  VS.  701 
(1969);  Evans  v.  Comman,  398  UB.  419 
(1970);  City  of  Phoenix  v.  KolodeUjsM.  399 
U.S.  204  (1970). 

**  See,  e.g.,  cases  cited  supra,  n.  12. 

^  If  the  Government  is  correct  in  its  sub- 
mission that  a  particular  age  requirement 
must  meet  the  "compelling  interest"  stand- 
ard, then,  of  course,  a  substantial  question 
would  exist  whether  a  21-year-old  voter  qual- 
ification is  constitutional  even  in  the  absence 
of  congressional  action,  as  my  Brothers  point 
out.  Ante,  p.  — .  Yet  it  is  inconceivable  to  me 
that  this  Court  would  ever  hold  that  the 
denial  of  the  vote  to  those  between  the  agea 
of  18  and  21  constitutes  such  an  invidious 
discrimination  as  to  be  a  denial  of  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws.  The  establishment  of 
an  age  qualification  is  not  state  action  aimed 
at  any  discrete  and  insular  minority.  United 
States  V.  Carolene  Products  Co.,  304  UJB.  144, 
152  n.  4.  Moreover,  so  long  as  a  State  does 
not  set  the  voting  age  higher  than  21,  the 
reasonableness  of  Ita  choice  is  confirmed  by 
the  very  Fourteenth  Amendment  ujMn  which 
the  Government  relies.  Section  3  of  that 
Amendment  provides  for  sanctions  when  the 
right  to  vote  "Is  denied  to  any  of  the  male 
izUiabltanta  of  such  State,  being  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  and  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  .  .  ."  (Emphasis  added.) 

[American  Journal  of  Public  Health  600 
(1971)1 

Aaosnoif  Law  Rxioaic  Ain>  Rkpkai.:   Lnns- 

LATIVS  AND  jTmCXAI.  DrVKI,OPMKNT8 

(By  Ruth  Roemer.  J.D.) 
In  the  three  years  from  1967  to  1970,  a 
revolution  has  occurred  in  the  abortion  laws 
and  practices  in  the  United  States.  That 
revolution  is  still  in  process.  Our  once  highly 
restrictive  antiabortion  laws  have  been  re- 
formed in  13  states  and  virtuaUy  repealed 
in  four  states.  No  other  ootmtry  has  a  statute 
which  explicitly  makes  abortion  a  matter  for 
decision  by  the  woman  and  her  physician. 
Although  other  countries  permit  abortion  on 
request  of  the  woman  tmdei'^dertain  circum- 
stances, the  four  American  states  have  pio- 
neered In  treating  abortion,  as  a  matter  of 
law,  like  any  other  medical  prooeduie. 

As  a  result  of  recent  developments,  the 
United  States  has  beoome  a  laboratory  in 
which  three  different  types  of  legal  regula- 
tion of  abortion  can  be  compared  and  evalu- 
ated. We  can  also  profit  from  the  longer 
experience  of  other  countries  with  abortion 


statutes  of  varying  Ubarallty.  although  ac- 
count must  be  taken  of  differing  family  plan- 
ning  programs   and   systems  of  delivering 
health  servloes. 
jMaiauLTvnt  devzlopibemtb  in  ths  UMuau 


Tliree  kinds  of  modernised  abortion  laws 
have  been  enacted  in  the  United  States  since 
1967:  (1)  Twelve  statea  have  oiaeted  aU  or 
IMTt  ot  the  Model  Penal  Code  first  propoeed 
in  1957  by  the  American  Law  Institute  ( AU) . 
under  which  abortion  Is  not  a  crime  when 
performed  by  a  licensed  physician  because 
of  substantial  risk  Utalt  oontintiance  of  the 
pregnancy  would  gravely  Impair  the  physical 
or  mental  health  of  the  woman  or  that  the 
child  would  be  born  with  grave  physical  or 
mental  defect,  or  in  cases  of  pregnancy  re- 
sulting from  rape  or  incest.^  (2)  One  state, 
Oregon,  has  expanded  the  Amorican  Law  In- 
stitute grounds  to  Include  a  sodomedical 
ground  proposed  originally  by  the  Ameilcan 
Ccdlege  of  Obstetricians  and  Oyneoologlsta  * 
and  patterned  aftw  a  piovlaion  ot  the  British 
Abortion  Act  of  1967.*  i.e.,  that  in  determin- 
ing whether  or  not  there  is  substantial  risk 
to  the  w(»nan's  physical  or  mental  health,  ac- 
count may  be  taken  of  her  total  environ- 
ment, actual  or  reasonatdy  foreseeable.*  (3) 
Four  states— Alaska,*  Hawaii,*  New  York^ 
and  the  State  of  Washington  (by  refttendimi 
in  November  1970)— have  repealed  all  crimi- 
nal penalties  for  abortion,  provided  only  that 
the  abortion  is  done  early  in  pregnancy  and 
by  a  licensed  physician  (Alaska,  Hawaii,  and 
Washington  also  stipulate  that  the  opera- 
tion must  take  place  m  a  Hoensed  hos- 
pital or  other  approved  faculty) .  TUlrty-three 
states,  however,  still  have  laws  making  abor- 
tion a  crime  except  when  performed  to  save 
the  life  (or,  in  a  few  instances,  the  health) 
of  the  womran.  None  of  these  states  even  re- 
quires that  the  abortion  be  performed  by  a 
licensed  physician. 

The  details  of  the  new  laws  vary  in  their 
provisions.*  The  key  developmento  relate  to 
six  general  a^>ecta: 

1.  All  17  states  require  that  the  abortion 
be  performed  by  a  licensed  physician. 

2.  All  the  states  with  new  laws,  except 
Mississippi  and  New  York,  require  that  the 
abortion  be  performed  in  hospitals,  with 
KanBM  also  permitting  another  place  desig- 
nated by  law.*  New  York  City  has  recently 
added  the  requirement  that  abortions  be  per- 
formed in  ho^ltals  or  clinics,  and  not  in 
doctors'  oOices. 

3.  All  17  states  allow  abortion  to  save  the 
life  of  the  woman,  and  also  in  pregnancies 
resulting  from  sex  crimes. 

All  these  17  states  (except  Mississippi, 
which  authorizes  abortion  only  for  rape  or 
to  save  life)  allow  abortion  to  preserve  the 
physical  or  mental  health  of  the  woman. 
The  soclomedlcal  standard  of  the  Oregon 
law  mentioned  above  is  a  broader  standard 
than  the  medical  standard  of  the  ALI-style 
laws. 

Seven  states  set  age  limits  on  abortions  for 
statutory  rape.  These  limits  may  be  lower 
than  the  age  of  consent.  Thus,  in  California 
sexual  Intercourse  with  an  unmarried  girl 
below  the  age  of  18  constitutes  statutory 
rape;  but  if  pregnancy  results,  it  can  be 
terminated  only  if  the  girl  is  below  the  sge 
of  16. 

All  17  states,  except  California  and  Mis- 
sissippi, allow  abortion  for  fetal  abnormality. 

4.  The  maximum  time  limlte  within  which 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 

•The  provisions  of  aU  the  abortkm  laws  In 
the  United  Statea  are  summarised  In  a  table. 
"Ctirrent  Status  of  Abortion  Laws— August  1. 
1970,"  avallaUe  upon  request  from  the  Na- 
tional center  for  FamUy  FUnnlng  Services. 
Hsalth  Servlcas  and  Mental  Health  Admlnis- 
tratlon.  U.S.  Department  cf  Health.  Uuca- 
Uon.  and  WelfWe.  BoekrUle.  UufUaA  30883. 


abortions  may  be  performed  vary  from  10 
weeks  in  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and  Wash- 
ington to  26  weeks  in  Maryland.  In  Oregon 
the  time  limit  is  160  days;  in  Alaska  and 
Hawaii,  the  fetus  must  be  nonviable;  and  in 
New  York  the  time  limit  is  24  weeks. 

5.  Medical  approval  by  consultanta,  boards, 
or  ho^ital  therapeutic  abortion  committees 
Is  required  in  all  states  (except  Mississippi) 
with  ALI-style  laws,  although  the  Modti 
Penal  Code  did  not  propose  sucdi  procedures. 
In  Oregon,  two  physicians  must  certify  the 
circumstances  Justifying  an  abortion;  in 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  New  York,  only  one 
physician  is  required. 

6.  New  York  and  the  following  ALI-style 
states  have  no  residency  requirement:  Cali- 
fornia, Colorado,  Kansas,  Maryland,  Missis- 
sippi, and  New  Mexico.  South  Carolina. 
Hawaii,  and  the  State  of  Washington  have  a 
90-day  residency  requirement,  and  Arkansas, 
Delaware,  North  Carolina,  and  Virginia  re- 
quire four  months'  residency.  Oregon  requires 
that  the  patient  be  a  resident,  and  Alaska 
requires  30  days'  residency. 

Actual  practice,  of  course,  may  differ  from 
the  provisions  of  the  statutes.  In  some  places, 
doctors  will  not  perform  abortions  as  late  as 
the  statute  allows.  Nonresidents  may  not  be 
welcomed  even  though  the  state  has  no 
residency  requirement.  Consente,  consulta- 
tions, and  committee  approvals  may  be  re- 
quired that  are  not  si>ecified  in  the  statutes. 
It  is  also  possible  that  residency  require- 
ments may  not  be  strictly  enforced  and  pro- 
cedures may  be  more  simple  than  those  pro- 
vided in  the  statute. 

On  the  federal  level,  a  bill  introduced  In 
Congress  by  Senator  Packwood  to  legalize 
abortion  throughout  the  nation  made  no 
progress.  A  recent  policy  enunciated  for  VS. 
military  hospitals,  however,  permita  abor- 
tions and  sterilizations  for  military  person- 
nel, active  or  retired,  and  their  families,  re- 
gardless of  State  or  local  laws.*  In  October. 
1970,  a  White  House  task  force  on  the  men- 
tally handicapped  recommended  that,  in  the 
Interest  of  both  maternal  and  child  mental 
health,  no  woman  should  be  forced  to  bear 
an  unwanted  child. 

JX7DICIAL  DEVXLOPICKNTS  IN  THX  UNITED  STARS 

Legislative  developmente  have  been  ac- 
companied by  an  emerging  body  of  coiut  de- 
cisions on  the  constitutionality  of  antiabor- 
tion laws.  The  picture  changes  almost  from 
day  to  day.  As  of  autumn,  1970.  five  casss 
were  on  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  docket,  more 
than  20  cases  were  before  three- Judge  federal 
courts:  and  excluding  the  20  states  with 
federal  cases,  many  of  which  also  had  state 
cases,  another  11  states  had  cases  pending  in 
local  courts."  The  following  Important  cases 
may  be  noted. 

1.  In  September,  1969,  the  Supreme  Co\irt 
of  California,  In  the  first  decisloQ  on  the  con- 
stitutionality of  any  antiabortion  statute,  in- 
validated the  pre-1967  antiabortion  law  of 
CaUfomla.  In  a  four  to  three  decision  in 
People  V.  Beious,"  the  court  held  the  statute 
unconstitutional  on  two  principal  grounda: 
(1)  that  the  phrase,  "necessary  to  preserve 
life,"  was  so  vagiie  as  to  be  violative  of  the 
due  process  requlremente  for  a  dlmlnal  law, 
and  (2)  that  the  law  was  in  violation  of  a 
woman's  fundamental  rlghta  to  life  and  to 
choose  whether  to  bear  children.  The  latter 
follows  from  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court's  ac- 
knowledgment of  a  right  of  privacy  or  Uberty 
in  matters  related  to  marriage,  family,  and 
sex." 

The  critical  Issue  defined  by  the  California 
Supreme  Court  was  whether  the  state  had 
any  legitimate  interast  in  ths  ragulatl<»  of 
abortion  which  would  Justify  so  deep  an  in- 
fringement of  the  fundamental  rlghte  of 
women.  The  court  held  that  the  state  had  no 
such  compelling  interest.  The  court  said  that 
it  would  not  speak  to  the  constitutionality  of 
the  current  California  Tlierapeutlc  Abortion 
Act,  since  Dr.  Belous  was  charged  under  the 
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old  Uw.  But  one  might  well  Infer  from  the 
decision  that  the  current  law  may  be  de- 
clared unconstitutional  on  similar  grounds. 
The  court  did  express  the  view,  however,  that 
the  decision  to  terminate  pregnancy  under 
the  1967  Therapeutic  Abortion  Act-^as  solely 
a  medical  one.  and  so  long  as  th4  physician 
follows  the  procedural  requlremeiits  of  the 
act  his  Judgment  may  not  later  be  challenged 
by  a  Jxiry  or  prosecutor  In  a  criminal  case. 

2.  Following  the  landmark  decision  of  the 
California  Supreme  Court,  the  first  decision 
of  a  federal  court  InvaUdatlng  an  antlabor- 
tlon  statute  was  banded  down.  In  VS.  v. 
Vuitch,'*  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  held  unconstitutional  the 
District  of  Columbia  statute  which  made 
abortion  a  felony  unless  performed  by  a  li- 
censed physician  for  the  preservation  of  the 
mother's  Ufe  or  health.  The  court  held  this 
phrase  so  uncertain  and  ambiguous  as  to  In- 
validate the  statute  for  want  of  due  process, 
and  It  recommended  appeal  to  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court.  The  opinion  of  Judge  Oerbard 
A.  Oessell  In  Vuitch.  emphasized,  as  the 
Beloua  decision  had  done,  the  woman's  lib- 
erty and  right  of  privacy  In  matters  related 
to  family,  marriage,  and  sex  and  the  neces- 
sity for  demonstrating  afBrmatlvely  the  In- 
terest of  the  state  In  infringing  on  such 
rights.  The  opinion  pointed  out  the  discrim- 
inatory application  of  the  statute  with  re- 
spect to  women  who  are  poor.  This  case  Is 
now  on  appeal  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court, 
which  has  raised  certain  Jurisdictional  ques- 
tions concerning  the  propriety  of  direct  ap- 
peal to  the  Supreme  Court  without  first  pro- 
ceeding to  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

3.  In  addition  to  these  two  decisions  which 
broke  new  legal  ground,  a  number  of  other 
courts  have  Invalidated  pre-AU-style  antl- 
abortlon  laws.  These  cases  have  arisen  in 
both  federal  and  state  courts. 

Three-Judge  panels  of  federal  district 
courts  have  held  the  pre-AU-style  laws  of 
Texas "  and  Wisconsin  >■  unconstitutional 
because  of  overbreadth.  One  court  also  held 
the  statute  void  for  vagueness,  and  both 
courts  found  the  statutes  an  unconstitu- 
tional Invasion  of  private  rights  and  not  Jus- 
tified by  a  compelling  Interest  of  the  state. 
Contrary  Is  one  federal  coiirt  which.  In  a 
two  to  one  decision,  upheld  the  antl-abortlon 
statute  of  Louisiana.'* 

Similar  suits  have  been  brought  in  federal 
courts  Involving  the  Arizona,"  Illinois,'"  and 
New  Jersey  laws."  Suits  challenging  the  Ken- 
tucky *°  and  Minnesota  "  laws  were  dismissed 
on  Jurisdictional  grounds,  and  the  New  York 
case  was  dismissed  as  moot  on  repeal  of  New 
York's  antlabortion  statute.** 

State  courts  have  also  struck  down  pre- 
ALI-style  laws.  In  Illinois,  a  Judge  of  the 
criminal  court  held  the  abortion  statute  un- 
constitutional on  grounds  of  vagueness  and 
infringement  on  the  woman's  right  to  control 
her  body."  In  Pennsylvania,  a  county  court 
Judge  found  that  that  state's  statute  im- 
pinges on  constitutionally  protected  areas 
and  Is  so  broad,  unlimited,  and  indiscrim- 
inate that  It  falls  to  meet  present-day  tests 
for  constitutionality.^  In  South  Dakota,  a 
circuit  court  condemned  the  statute  because 
it  Interferes  with  private  conduct  without 
serving  any  vital  Interest  of  society.*  In 
Michigan,  the  statute  was  fotmd  defective  as 
Infringing  on  the  right  of  privacy  In  the 
physician-patient  relationship  and  as  possi- 
bly violative  of  the  patient's  right  to  safe 
and  adequate  medical  treatment."  Contra, 
however.  Is  the  Massachusetts  Supreme 
Judicial  Court,  which  upheld  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  state's  statute  prohibiting 
"unlawful"  abortion  against  a  charge  of 
vagueness  In  a  case  sustaining  revocation  of 
a  medical  license."  Suits  challenging  other 
pre-ALI-style  laws  are  still  pending  else- 
where." 
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4,  Attempts  are  currently  being  made  to 
obtain  an  adjudication  of  the  constitution- 
ality of  reformed  AU-style  laws."  Thus  far, 
only  one  reformed  ALI -style  law  has  been  In- 
validated by  a  federal  court — Georgia's  1968 
abortion  law.  The  U.S.  District  Court  in  At- 
lanta held  unconstitutional  thoee  parts  of 
the  1968  Georgia  law  that  limited  the 
woman's  right  to  abortion  to  the  three  ALI 
grounds."  The  basis  of  the  court's  decision 
was  vlcrfatlon  of  the  woman's  right  of  privacy. 
Retained  as  a  proper  exercise  of  state  power, 
however,  were  the  requirements  for  medical 
consultation,  hospital  committee  approval, 
hospital  accreditation  and  exemption  provi- 
sions, and  the  residency  requirement. 

On  the  state  level,  the  California  Thera- 
peutic Abortion  Act  has  been  challenged  In 
three  cases.  Two  cases  Involving  Doctors  Robb 
and  Owynne  are  still  pending,  but  prellml- 
ary  decisions  Involving  these  doctors  have 
held  the  California  statute  unconstltu- 
•tional."  In  People  v.  Barksdale,  a  municipal 
court  in  Alameda  County  held  the  current 
California  law  unconstitutional  as  violative 
of  the  equal  protection  clause  of  the  14th 
Amendment,  as  a  vague  and  improper  dele- 
gation of  legislative  authority  to  the  Joint 
Commission  on  Accreditation  of  Hospitals,  as 
discriminatory  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  as  lacking  the  certainty  required  for  a 
criminal  statute  with  respect  to  the  defini- 
tion of  menUl  illness,  and  as  violative  of  the 
fundamental  right  of  the  woman  to  make  a 
free  choice  whether  or  not  to  bear  children." 
In  rejecting  the  argument  that  the  state  has 
a  compelling  interest  in  protecting  the  em- 
bryo. Judge  T.  L.  Foley  added  the  following 
poignant  words: 

I  might  say  that  I  belong  to  the  religion 
that  was  Just  referred  to,  and  I  dislike  to 
render  this  opinion.  I  must  fcdlow  the  law 
under  my  oath  as  a  Judge.  I  am  a  Catholic 
which  makes  it  very,  very  difficult — but  my 
oath  of  office  calls  for  me  to  follow  the  law 
as  stated  and  set  out  by  the  Appellate  Courts 
of  this  State." 

The  Judicial  picture  is  In  constant  fiuz  as 
aew  cases  are  filed  in  federal  and  state  courts; 
IS  the  defense  of  unconstitutionality  is  raised 
in  criminal  prosecutions  of  doctors;  as  Issues 
ure  raised  concerning  Jurisdiction  erf  courts 
md  standing  of  plaintiffs  to  sue;  and  as  de- 
slsions  come  down  and  appeals  are  taken. 

On   at  least   eight  occasions,   the   United 
5tates  Supreme  Court  has  declined  to  review 
itate  court  decisions  that  invcHved  restrictive 
mtlabortlon  laws.**  One  of  these  cases  was 
he  landmark  decision  of  the  California  Su- 
preme Court  in  Beloua.  On  October  13,  1970, 
he  court  dismissed  an  appeal  from  the  decl- 
ion  of  a  three-Judge  federal  court  holding 
he  Wisconsin  antlabortion  statute  unconstl- 
utlonal."  Action  by  the  court  on  the  merits 
>t  abortion  cases  will  be  decisive,  but  it  is 
•osslble  that  some  of  the  cases  will  go  off  on 
luestions    of    Jurisdiction    or    on    grounds 
ther  than  the  basic  constitutional  Issues. 
Although  the  final  outcome  cannot  be  pre- 
I  icted,  three  eventualities  seem  fairly  certain, 
irst,  more  and  more  states  will  change  their 
iWB  in  accordance  with  one  cm'  another  of 
tie   three   patterns   now   prevailing   In   the 
United  States.  Second,  as  in  other  nations  of 
he  world,  moderately  reformed  laws  will  be 
mended    to   expand    the    grounds    and    to 
I  Impllfy  the  procedures;  alternatively,  anti- 
I  bortlon  laws  will  be  repealed.  Third,  In  every 
I  ^ate  pressure  will  mount  for  making  abor- 
1  on  available  de  facto  as  well  as  de  jure  to 
1  omen,  rich  and  poor,  faced  with  the  despair 
i  Id    desperation    occasioned    by    unwanted 
I  :«gnancy. 

VECtm  DEVKI/)PlIKirTS  IK  OTHKX  COUNTRIES 

The  abortion  laws  of  the  world  have  been 
c  Mcribed  on  a  five-stage  continuum,  ranging 
f  om  the  most  permissive  to  the  most  re- 
B  nctlve."  Recent  legislative  changes  show 
t  lat  more  and  more  countries  are  llberallElng 
t  lelr  laws  or  the  interpretation  of  their  laws 
a  [  along  this  continuum. 


1.  Abortion  on  the  Insistence  of  the 
Woman — No  new  Jurisdictions  have  Joined 
this  category,  except  the  four  states  In  the 
United  States  discussed  previously.  The 
tightening  of  the  Bulgarian  law  in  1968  *>  in 
order  to  encourage  popiUation  growth  has 
been  eased  by  a  1970  interpretation  that 
allows  abortion  virtually  on  request  for  un- 
married women  and  women  having  at  least 
one  child."  The  hope  is  that  thU  Interpreu- 
tlon  will  reduce  the  number  of  Illegal  abor- 
tions. In  these  cases,  the  Bulgarian  law  re- 
sembles once  again  the  most  liberal  laws  of 
the  USSR  and  Hungary.  Now  that  the  Ger- 
man Democratic  Republic  has  liberalized  its 
policy  on  abortion,  as  mentioned  below,  the 
only  restrictive  abortion  statutes  remaining 
in  eastern  Eiu-ope  are  those  of  Romania  and 
Albania. 

3.  Abortion  on  Social  Grounds — Two 
Scandinavian  countries,  Finland  and  Den- 
mark, have  liberalized  their  statutes  further 
to  include  social  grounds.  The  1970  law  In 
Finland  specifies,  In  addition  to  medical  and 
humanitarian  reasons  and  the  age  of  the 
mother  (under  17  or  over  40  or  already  the 
mother  of  four  children) ,  the  following  social 
ground: 

.  .  .  when  the  delivery  and  care  of  the 
child  would  constitute,  by  reason  of  the  con- 
ditions of  existence  of  the  woman  and  her 
family,  as  well  as  other  circumstances,  a 
change  for  her." 

A  unique  provision,  relevant  for  all  countries 
faced  with  expanding  demand  for  abortions. 
reqiUres  the  Finnish  Department  of  Health 
to  assure  a  sufficient  number  of  qualified 
physicians  and  abortion  hospitals  and  also 
Impartial  and  uniform  conduct  from 
physicians. 

The  Danish  law  of  1970  permits  abortion 
without  authorization  of  a  committee  for 
reasons  of  life  or  health  or  in  cases  where 
the  woman  is  over  38  or  has  four  children 
under  age  18  who  reside  with  her.«  Authori- 
zation of  a  committee  is  required  if  the  abor- 
tion is  sought  for  sociomedlcal  reasons,  dan- 
ger of  fetal  abnormality,  or  pregnancy  re- 
sulting from  a  sex  crime. 

Sweden  has  not  yet  announced  changes  In 
its  abortion  law  which  have  been  under  con- 
sideration for  three  years.  Various  alterna- 
tives are  bruited  about;  that  abortion  may  be 
permitted  on  the  free  choice  of  the  woman 
provided  she  consults  ftilly  with  an  abortion 
service  or,  possibly,  that  the  decision-making 
process  may  be  decentralized  In  order  to  re- 
duce the  current  delay  which  drives  many 
women  to  Illegal  abortion. 

3.  Abortion  on  Sociomedical  Grounds — 
Singapore  has  enacted  sociomedlcal  grounds 
for  abortion  along  the  lines  of  the  British 
Abortion  Act  of  1967  but  with  approval  re- 
quired by  a  Termination  of  Pregnancy  Au- 
thorisation Board,  except  when  abortion  Is 
to  preserve  life  or  health."  This  Is  the  flnt 
Asian  country,  after  Japan,  to  enact  a  liberal- 
ized abortion  law. 

The  state  of  Somh  Australia  has  also  en- 
acted an  abortion  law  modeled  after  the  new 
British  law.«  Similar  legislation  Is  under  dis- 
cussion In  New  South  Wales.  A  poll  of  general 
practitioners  In  Sydney,  N.8.W.,  found  that 
957  women  approached  92  general  practi- 
tioners with  requests  for  help  in  obtaining  an 
abortion  in  a  single  year.**  The  fact  that  each 
general  practitioner  is  confronted  with  a 
major  dilemma  of  this  kind  ten  times  a  year 
explains  the  high  proportion  of  general  prac- 
titioners In  Sydney  (78%)  who  favor  lib- 
eralization of  the  law. 

Since  196A,  the  German  Democratic  Re- 
public has  liberalized  Interpretation  of  Its 
law,  so  that  abortion  Is  now  authorized  on 
sociomedlcal  grounds.** 

Legislation  is  still  pending  in  India,  which 
In  the  form  pr(^)ased  would  allow  abortion 
on  sociomedlcal  grounds  and  In  cases  of 
contraceptive  failure." 

Experience  In  England,  Wales,  and  Scot- 
land during  the  first  18  months  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  1987  Brmah  abortion  law  reveals 
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a  shift  from  Illegal  to  legal  aborUon,  a  shift 
mm  the  private  sector  to  the  National 
Health  Senrloe,  a  slowing  down  of  the  lllegltl- 
jnacy  rate  (47%  of  all  aborUona  In  the  first  18 
months  were  for  single  women) ,  and  a  nar- 
rowing of  regional  discrepancies  in  the  op- 
eration of  the  law."  With  the  aid  of  volun- 
tary pregnancy  advisory  services,  abortion  Is 
being  made  available  to  women  In  all  geo- 
graphic areas  and  income  groups.*'  Attitudes 
of  gynecologists  are  becoming  m<»«  sympa- 
thetic to  appUcants  for  abortion,  as  reflected 
by  "the  granting  of  National  Health  Service 
abortions  on  an  Increasing  scale  and  by 
bodies  such  as  the  Royal  College  of  Obstetri- 
cians and  Gynecologists  taking  a  sincere.  If 
belated  Interest  in  contrac^tion  and  sterill- 
■atlon."  •»  The  most  serious  problem  appears 
to  be  the  universal  need  tor  improving  con- 
traceptive services  and  practices. 

4.  Abortion  on  Medical  Grounds — Can- 
ada "  and  Peru  ■<>  have  broadened  their  abor- 
tion laws  to  permit  abortion  on  the  grounds 
of  danger  to  the  life  or  health  of  the  wcxnan. 

5.  itbortton  Only  to  Save  the  Life  of  the 
Woman — ^This  category  has  lost  adherents.  It 
will  continue  to  do  so  as  current  law  reform 
activities  In  many  countrl«e,  e.g.,  France, 
Increase  in  tempo. 

nrSIOHTS   FROM    ABSOAO 

As  the  United  States  moves  into  the  prob- 
lems associated  with  providing  medical  care 
under  its  new  abortion  laws,  several  lessons 
from  the  experience  of  other  nations  seem 
relevant. 

1.  A  liberal  abortion  law  will  transfer  a 
number  of  Illegal  abortions  to  safe,  clinical 
practice;  but  as  long  as  restrictions  In 
grounds  or  jMOoedures  remain,  some  Illegal 
abortion  will  persist."  Initial  experience  un- 
der the  California  Therapeutic  Abortion  Act 
confirms  this  finding.**  Therefore,  experience 
In  the  four  Mates  that  have  removed  vlr- 
tuaUy  all  restrlotlons  will  be  extremely  Im- 
portant. 

a.  The  earlier  In  pregnancy  that  abortion 
Is  provided,  the  less  tendency  there  Is  to  re- 
tort to  illegal  abc^lon.  In  eastern  Euk^w, 
where  atxxtlon  Is  generally  done  early  in 
pregnancy,  Illegal  abortion  has  been  almost 
eliminated.  The  reverse  is  true  In  Sweden, 
where  admlnlstratlye  procedures  delay  au- 
thorization for  legal  abortion.  The  UJ3.  laws 
q>eclfy  time  periods  within  which  the  abor- 
tion must  be  performed,  but  in  additloD, 
women  should  be  educated  to  seek  abortions 
early  and  procedures  should  be  simplified  to 
achieve  this  obJeotlTe. 

8.  On  the  basis  of  experience  from  eastern 
Europe,  mortality  from  legal  abortion  can  be 
anticipated  to  be  low,  particularly  if  per- 
formed early  in  pregnancy  .*■  Complications 
In  eastern  Europe  affect  less  than  3  per  cent 
of  patients.**  nigland,  as  yet,  has  insuffi- 
cient data  on  mcwbldity.  One  British  author- 
ity has  suggested  that  the  requirement  of  a 
medical  report  within,  seven  days  after  the 
abortion  la  too  short  a  time  to  provide  accu- 
rate information  on  complicaticKis.**  Accurate 
records  and  reporting  are  essential. 

4.  As  the  British  experience  indicates,  the 
climbing  rate  of  Illegitimacy  in  the  United 
States  may  be  slowed  by  increased  availabil- 
ity of  abortion.  With  nearly  10  per  cent  of  all 
VS.  births  in  1967  Ulegttlmate,  the  option 
of  abortion  will  need  to  be  made  widely 
known  and  accessible  If  the  risks  to  health 
and  the  social  dlsabUlties  of  births  to  im- 
marrled  mothers  are  to  be  lessened." 

5.  Uneven  application  of  the  law  by  rea- 
son of  varying  attitudes  on  the  part  of  physi- 
cians can  be  anticipated  fiom  the  e:q>ertonoe 
to  England  and  Norway.  California's  experi- 
ence Is  similar.  Continuing  education  pro- 
grams f m:  the  medical  profession  and  reforms 
in  medical  education  are  urgent. 

fl.  Shortages  of  medical  and  auxiliary  per- 
sonnel may  Impede  full  implementation 
of  new  laws.  In  England,  however.  It  was 
found  that,  if  evenly  distributed  among  all 


gynaoologlsta,  the  increased  number  of  abor- 
tions would  not  constitute  an  excessive  work- 
load." It  has  been  suggested  that  in  the 
United  States  the  load  might  be  distributed 
among  a  larger  group  of  physicians  than 
those  specialized  In  gynecology.  If  the  social 
poUcy  expressed  by  the  new  laws  is  to  be 
Implemented.  Residents  and  interns  on  all 
services  might  be  expected  to  perform  abor- 
tions. Nurae-mldwlves  might  also  be  trained 
and  utilized  to  perform  early  abortions. 
Such  a  decision  ?rould  require  amendment 
of  the  licensure  laws  in  the  three  states  that 
now  license  nurse-mldwlves  and  enactment 
of  such  licensure  laws  In  other  states. 

7.  England's  experience  shows  the  bottle- 
neck that  may  result  from  shortage  of  facil- 
ities. Ambulatory  care,  as  provided  In  other 
countries  and  as  now  demonstrated  In  the 
United  States,  Is  a  promising  solution  for 
early  abortions.  Moreover,  ambulatory  treat- 
ment reduces  the  cost  of  abortions. 

8.  Evidence  from  Chile,  South  K<»:ea,  and 
Taiwan  indicates  that,  in  a  country  with 
a  high  or  Increasing  abortion  rate,  the  con- 
ditions are  favorable  for  effective  family  plan- 
ning programs."  A  possible  hazard  is  that 
the  easy  solution  of  abortion  may  generate 
a  lack  of  responsibility  in  using  contrac^- 
tlves.  Zeal  to  meet  a  long-neglected  human 
need  should  be  accompanied  by  efforts  to  use 
abortion  as  a  means  of  encouraging  effective 
contraception.  A  mmnber  of  European 
statutes  prohibit  abortion  if  an  abortion  has 
been  performed  In  the  preceding  six-month 
period.  A  more  effective  deterrent  to  repeated 
abortion  would  consist  In  aiding  every 
woman  who  has  an  abortion  to  obtain  and 
use  effective  methods  of  contraception. 

The  dynamic  legislative  and  Judicial  devel- 
opments in  the  laws  governing  abortion  In 
the  United  States  have  generated  a  ground 
swell  of  change.  The  action  of  the  XJS.  Su- 
preme Court  Is  crucial  to  the  rate  of  progress, 
but,  regardless  of  the  outcome  of  cases  pend- 
ing t>efore  the  court,  the  clock  can  never  be 
turned  back.  Safe,  legal  abortion  is  now  rec- 
ognized as  a  fundamental  right  of  women, 
a  protection  of  maternal  health  and  family 
welfare,  and  an  assurance  that  every  child 
Is  a  loved  and  wanted  child.  Abortion,  how- 
ever, should  be  only  one  service  In  an  array 
of  services  that  should  also  include  effective 
contraception,  education  for  responsible  sex- 
ual relationships,  and  health  protection  for 
mothers  and  children. 

AcKNowLEDGicxNTs — ^For  helpfxil  informa- 
tion on  recent  legal  cases,  grateful  acknowl- 
edgment is  made  to  four  authorities  on  abor- 
tion law:  Roy  Lucas,  Norma  Zarky,  Alan 
Charles,  and  Zad  Leavy.  Any  errors  are,  of 
course,  the  responsibility  of  the  author. 

FOOTNOTKS 

'American  Law  Institute,  Model  Penal 
Code,  sec.  230.3(2)  (Proposed  Official  Draft, 
1962).  On  Aug.  4,  1970,  the  Commissioners 
on  Uniform  State  Laws  Issued  a  Second  Ten- 
tative Draft  of  a  Uniform  Abortion  Act, 
which  authorizes  abortions  within  24  weeks 
after  oonunencement  of  the  pregnancy  with- 
out specific  grounds  or  after  24  weeks  on  the 
grounds  set  forth  In  the  code.  The  12  statutes 
Incorporating  all  or  part  of  the  Model  Penal 
Code  are:  Ark.  Stat.  Ann.,  sees.  41-301  to 
41-310  (Supp.  1969);  Cal.  Health  &  Safety 
Code  Ann.,  sees.  2S960-fi4  (Supp.  1970) ;  Colo. 
Rev.  Stat.  Ann.,  sees.  40-2-60  to  40-2-63 
(Supp.  1967);  Del.  Code  Ann.,  tit.  II,  sec. 
301  (1963)  and  Laws  1969;  Ga.  Code  Ann., 
sees.  26-9920a  to  26-9926a  (1969);  Kan.  Stat. 
Ann.,  see.  21-3407  (Supp.  1969)  and  Laws 
1969;  Md.  Ann.  Code,  art.  43,  sees.  14SE  to 
140O  (Supp.  1969) ;  Miss.  Code  Ann.,  sec.  2223 
(Supp.  1968);  N.M.  Stet.  Ann.,  sees.  40A-6-1 
to  40A-S-3  (Supp.  1969);  N.C.  Gen.  SUt., 
sees.  14-44  to  14-48.1  (1969  Replacement  Vol. 
IB);  B.C.  Code,  sees.  16-82  to  86  (1962)  and 
Laws  1970;  Va.  Code  Ann.,  sees.  18.1-62  to 
18.1-623  (Supp.  1970).  For  discussion  of 
these  laws,  see  Lucas,  Roy,  "Laws  of  the 


United  States"  In  Abortion  in  a  Changing 
World  (Robert  E.  HaU,  Ed.),  vol.  I,  p.  127. 
Colimibla  Univ.  Press,  1970. 

*The  American  College  of  Obstetricians 
and  Gynecologists  has  recently  liberalized  Its 
position  further  to  approve  abortion  on  the 
decision  of  the  patient  and  her  pbyBlcian 
without  additional  medical  consultation. 
AMA  News,  Sept.  28,  1970. 

*  Elizabeth  II,  Ch.  87  (1967)  permitting 
termination  of  pregnancy  on  the  opinion  of 
two  registered  medical  practitioners  that 
continuance  of  the  pregnancy  would  Involve 
risk  to  the  life  of  the  pregnant  woman  or 
Injury  to  the  physical  or  mental  health  of 
any  existing  children  of  her  family  greater 
than  If  the  pregnancy  were  terminated. 

*S3.  193,  amending  Ore.  Rev.  Stat.,  sees. 
466.110,  677.188,  and  677.190  and  rei>eallng 
sec.  163.060  (Laws  1969). 

*S3.  No.  527  repealing  and  re-enacting 
Alaska    Stat.,    sec.    11.15.060    (Laws    1970). 

'Public  Law  No.  1  amending  Hawaii  Rev. 
Stet.,  ch.  768  (Laws  1970) . 

'N.  Y.  Penal  Law,  sec.  126.06(3)  (McKln- 
ney  Supp.  1970-71) . 

■Many  states  require  that  the  hospital  be 
not  only  licensed  but  accredited.  For  dis- 
cussion of  the  luireasonableness  and  prob- 
able unconstitutionality  of  a  requirement 
restricting  performance  of  abortions  to  hos- 
pitals accredited  by  the  Joint  Commission  on 
Accreditation  of  Hospitals,  see  Brief  Amid 
Curiae,  Ass'n  for  the  Study  of  Abc»tlon,  Inc., 
Planned  Parenthood  Ass'n,  et  al..  In  Vuitch 
V.  Maryland,  Court  of  Special  Appeals  of 
Maryland,  Sept.  Term,  1970,  No.  32,  argued 
Sept.  28,  1970. 

•  Intematioiua  Herald  Tribune,  p.  3,  Atig. 
19.  1970. 

"Personal  communication  from  Boy 
Lucas,  President  and  Associate  Counsel,  The 
James  Madison  Constitutional  Law  Insti- 
tute, N.  Y.,  Oct.  22,  1970. 

u  71  Cal.  2d  964,  458  P.  2d  194,  80  Cal.  ^tr. 
364  (1969) ,  cert,  denied,  397  U.  S.  916  (1970) . 

•*  Id.  at  963,  468  P.  2d  at  199. 

'=■306  P.  Supp.  1032  (DJJ.C.  1969),  ques.  of 
Juris,  postponed  to  merits,  397  U.S.  1061, 
further  Juris  questions  propounded,  399 
U.S.  923  (1970)  (No.  84,  Oct.  1970  Term). 
On  the  practical  availability  of  abortion  un- 
der D.C.  law,  see  court  order  requiring  the 
D.C.  General  Hospital  to  give  abortions  to 
women  meeting  the  standards  for  admis- 
sion to  the  hospital.  Doe  v.  Genl  Hosp.  of 
D.C,  313  F.  Supp.  1170  (D.D.C.  1970),  on 
motions  to  hold  hospital  officials  in  eon- 
tempt,  F.  2d  .  No.  24011  <D.C.  CIr. 

Mar.  20  and  May  16,  1970). 

>*Roe  V.  Wade,  314  F.  Supp.  1217  (NI>. 
Tex.  1970)  (per  curiam),  appeal  docketed, 
39  UJ3.L.W.  3161  (U.S.  Oct.  7,  1970)  (No. 
806.  Oct.  1970  Term) . 

'■  McCann  v.  BabbiUs,  306  F.  Supp.  400  (E. 
D.  Wis.  1969)  (three-Judge  court  con- 
vened), 310  F.  Supp.  293  (1970)  (per  cur- 
lam)   (on  the  merits),  appeal  dismissed,  400 

U.S.  ,  39  U.8.L.W.  3132    (Oct.   13,   1970) 

(per  curiam),  perm.  Injunc.  Issued,  F. 

Supp.  (E.D.  Wis.  Nov.   18,   1970)    (per 

curiam). 

'■Rosen  V.  La.  Stete  Bd.  Med.  Examiners, 
318  F.  Supp.  1217  (1970)  (Cassibry,  J., 
dissenting) . 

'^  Planned  Parenthood  Ass'n  of  Phoenix  v. 
Nelson,  Civ.  No.  70-334  PHK  (D.  Ariz.  Aug.  24, 

1970)  (per curiam). 

"Doe  V.  Scott, F.  Supp. (NJ).  lU. 

1971)  (Illinois  stetute  held  unconstitutional 
as  impermissibly  vague  and  unduly  Infring- 
ing on  the  woman's  right  of  privacy  in  re- 
stricting abortion  during  the  first  trimester 
of  pregnancy. 

'•  YWCA  V.  Kugler,  Civ.  No.  264-70  (DJ* J., 
filed  Mar.  6, 1970). 

"Crossen  v.  Breckenridge,  Civ.  No.  2143 
(E.  D.  Ky.),  dismissed  June  16,  1970  by  U.S. 
Judge  Swlnford,  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald, 
June  16. 1970.  On  appeal. 

n  Doe  V.  Randall.  314  F.  Supp.  32  (D.  MUm. 
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1070),  rehekrlng  denied,  314  P.  SuppI  30 
(D.  Minn.  July  1,  1070)  (per  curiam),  ap- 
peal docketed  sub  nom.  Hodgson  v.  Rai  lall 
30  UBX-W.  3116  (Sept.  31.  1070)  (No.  728, 
Oct.  1970  Term) . 

"Hall  ▼.  LefkowltK.  305  F.  Supp.  l030 
(S.D.N.Y.  I960),  dlsmlased  as  moot.  Op.  No. 
36936   (S.O.N.Y.  July  1.  1970)    (per  curl)  m). 

"People  V.  Anast.  No.  60-3430  (Dl.  Clr. 
Ct..  Cook  County.  1970)  (Dolezal,  J.). 

M  Commonwealth  v.  Page.  Centre  Oo' 
Leg.  J.   at   38S    (Pa.  Ct.   Comm.   PI. 
Coimty  July  33. 1970) . 

■State  T.  Munaon  (8.D.  7tb  Jud.  Clr.. 
nlngton  County,  Apr.  6,  1070)  (Clarem 
Cooper,  J.). 

■State  ▼.  Ketchum  (Mich.  DUt.  Ct. 
80,1070)  (Beld.  J.). 

"  Kudlab  T.  Bd.  of  Registration  In  Med 

Masa.  ,  348  N.X.  ad  364  (1069).  Slmlhr 

declBlona  have  upheld  the  Iowa  and  Verm<  it 
atatutea  aa  not  unconstitutionally  vague. 

"See.  for  example.  Arnold  v.  Sendak.  1  o. 
IP  70-C-317  (3X>.  Ind..  filed  Mar.  39.  197(  i : 
Bodgers  v.  Danforth.  Civ.  No.  18360-3  (W  9. 
Mo.,  filed  May  15.  1970) :  Steinberg  ▼.  Broi  a. 
No.  0-70-380  (NJ>.  Ohio);  Doe  v.  Ramp«  n, 
ClT.  No.  234-70  (D.  Utah.  Sept.  14.  197  ). 
(Temporary  reetralnlng  order  against  <  i- 
forcement  of  Utah  statute  Issued.) 

»Corkey  v.  Edwards.  ClT.  No.  3666  (wD. 
N.C.,  filed  May  12.  1070);  Owynne  v.  Hl^. 
ClT.  No.  70-1088-CC  (CD.  Calif.,  filed  Maj  18. 
1070):  Doe  T.  Dunbar.  ClT.  No.  0-3402  (D. 
Colo.,  filed  July  3,  1070) ,  Juris,  granted  -  — 

F.  Supp. (D.  Colo.  Dec.  22.  1070).  (<  >ne 

Of  the  attorneys  In  the  Colorado  suit  cl  al- 
lenglng  the  first  ALI-style  law  enacte<  Is 
Richard  D.  Lamm,  sponsor  of  the  refon  ted 
legislation  In  the  Colorado  Leglslatture. ) 

"Doe  ▼.  Burton.  F.  Supp.  , 

No.    13676    (NJ).    Oa.    July   31,    1970) 
curiam),  appeal  docketed,  39  U.SX.W. 
(U.8.  Not.  17,  1970)  (Noa.  071,  073,  Oct. 
1070) . 

"People  T.  Robb.  Noa.  140005  &  1 
(Calif.  Mun.  Ct.,  Orange  County.  Ji 
1070)  (Mast.  J.);  People  t.  Owynne 
173309  (Calif.  Mun.  Ct..  Orange  County, 
16.  1970)  (Thomson.  J.);  People  t.  Ow^ne. 
No.  176601  (Calif.  Mun.  Ct..  Orange  Co|mty, 
Aug.  13. 1970)  (Schwab.  J.) . 

"People  T.  Barksdale.  No.  33237C  (tallf. 
Mun.  Ct..  Alameda  County,  Mar.  24.  970) 
(Foley.  J.). 

■Ibid. 

*•  The  Jurisdictional  Statement  filed 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  on  Oct.  7.  1970  by 
Lucas  et  al.  in  Roe  t.  Wade,  314  P.  Supp 
(N.D.  Tex.  1970)  (per  ciuiam).  No.  808 
1970  Term  cites  the  following  cases  at 
n.  30:  Muncle  t.  Missouri.  398  U.S.  1938 
(June  1,  1970).  denying  cert,  to  448  B.v\  2d 
879  (Mo.  1970):  California  v.  Belous.  397  bs. 
916  (Feb.  24.  1970).  denying  cert,  to  71  !al. 
2d  954.  458  P.  2d  194.  80  Cal.  Rptr.  354  (19<  >) : 
MolLnaro  v.  New  Jersey,  396  U.S.  365  (Jan  19. 
1970)  (per  curiam),  dismissing  appeal  fi  >m 
54  N.J.  246.  354  A.  2d  792  (1069);  Knigh  T. 
Louisiana  Bd.  of  Medical  Examiners.  395  1  .S. 
933  (June  2.  1969),  denying  cert,  to  262  [A. 
889,  314  So.  2d  716  (1968)  (per  curUii): 
Morln  V.  Oarra.  395  U.S.  935  (June  2.  19<  )), 
denying  cert,  to  53  N.J.  82  (1968)  (  ter 
curiam) ;  Morettl  t.  New  Jersey,  393  U.S.  63 
(Not.  18.  1968).  denying  cert,  to  52  N.J.  :  S2. 
244  A.  2d  409  (1968);  Fulton  t.  nUnois.  90 
UjS.  963  (Mar.  4.  1968).  denying  cert,  to  84 
m.  App.  2d  280.  228  NJS.  2d  203  (196  '): 
Carter  t.  Florida.  376  U.S.  648  (Mar.  iO. 
1964) .  dismissing  appeal  from  150  So.  2d  87 
(Fla.  1963). 

■  McCann  t.  Babbits.  310  F.  Supp.  393  (1  D. 
Wis.  1970).  appeal  dismissed.  400  UB.  — .  39 
UBX.W.  3132  (Oct.  13.  1970)  (per  ctirtai  i) , 
supra  note  15. 

■Roemer.  R.  Abortion  Law:  The  i  p- 
proaches  of  Different  Nations.  AJJPM.  il. 
11:1906  (Nov.),  1967;  Roemer  R.  "Abort  iHi 
Laws  of  the  World:  Recent  Trends  and  Pol  oy 
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lasuea"  In  Abortion  in  a  Changing  World, 
supra  note  1  at  p.  119. 

"Bulgarta.  Law  of  16  Feb.  1968.  Int.  Dig. 
Health  Leg..  ToI.   19.  pp.  680-602.   1968. 

■David.  Henry  P.  Family  Planning  and 
Abortion  in  the  Socialist  Countriet  of  Central 
and  Kaatem  Europe,  A  Compendium  of  Ob- 
tervationa  and  Readings,  p.  69.  The  Popula- 
tion Council,  New  Tork,  1970. 

"  Finland.  Law  No.  230  of  24  Mar.  1070  on 
the  Interruption  of  pregnancy.  Int.  Dig. 
Health  Leg..  toI.  21.  no.  4. 1070. 

"  Denmark.  Law  of  18  Iifar.  1970.  Int.  Dig. 
Health  Leg.,  vol.  21,  no.  3, 1970. 

*^The  Abortion  Act  of  Singapore,  1969. 
Republic  of  Singapore,  passed  29  Dec.  1969 
and  assented  to  by  the  President  31  Dec.  1969. 
Int.  Dig.  Health  Leg.,  vol.  31.  no.  4.  1970. 

<■  South  Australia.  An  Act  to  amend  the 
Criminal  Consolidation  Act.  1935-1966,  No. 
109  of  1969.  assented  to  8  Jan.  1970. 

**Sussman.  William,  and  Adams,  Anthony 
I.  Oeneral  Practitioners'  Views  on  Pregnancy 
Termination.  M.  J.  Australia,  pp.  169-173, 
July  25, 1970. 

**  Supra  note  38  at  p.  233. 

■  India.  The  Medical  Termination  of  Preg- 
nancy Bill.    1969    (BUI  No.  XXn  of  1969). 

"Dlggory.  Peter,  and  Potts,  Malcolm.  Pre- 
liminary Assessment  of  the  1967  Abortion 
Act  in  Practice.  Lancet,  pp.  387-291,  Feb.  7, 
1970. 

"  Id.  at  p.  290. 

« Ibid. 

«•  Stats,  of  Canada.  C.  38,  sec.  18  (1968-69). 

"Peru.  Decree-Law  No.  17505  of  18  Mar. 
1969.  Ch.  11,  sec.  19,  Int.  Dig.  Health  Leg., 
TOl.  21,  p.  137  at  140,  1970. 

"PotU,  D.  Malcolm.  "Induced  Abortion — 
the  Experience  of  Other  Nations"  In  Popu- 
lation Control,  Implications,  Trends,  and 
Prospects.  Proceedings  of  the  Pakistan  Inter- 
national Family  Planning  Conference  at 
Dacca.  Jan.  28-Feb.  4,  1969,  p.  241.  Sweden 
Pakistan  Family  Welfare  Project,  Lahore, 
West  Pakistan.  March  1989. 

"  See  California  State  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Health.  A  Report  to  the  1970  Legislature, 
Third  Annual  Report  on  the  Implementation 
of  the  California  Therapeutic  Abortion  Act, 
p.  5.  estimating  that  81.600  abortions  were 
done  on  California  women  In  1968.  of  which 
76.600  were  Illegal.  ETen  substantially  In- 
creased numbers  of  therapeutic  alx)rtions — 
which  have  cccurred  since  1963 — will  not 
eliminate  an  illegal  abortion  problem  of  this 
magnitude.  The  source  of  the  eetimated  num- 
ber of  illegal  abortions  was  a  carefully  con- 
trolled study  in  North  Carolina.  Abernathy. 
James  R.;  Oreenberg,  Bernard  O.;  and  Hor- 
Tttz.  Daniel  O.  "Estimates  of  Induced  Abor- 
tion in  Urban  North  Carolina."  Demography, 
TOl.  7,  no.  1.  p.  19.  Feb..  1970. 

"•  See  Tietze,  Christopher.  "Abortion  Laws 
and  Practices  in  Europe."  Excerpta  Medica 
International  Congress,  Series  No.  207,  April, 
1969;  and  Tietze.  Christopher,  "Mortality 
With  Contraception  and  Induced  Abortion," 
Studies  in  Family  Planning,  toI.  45,  p.  6,  Sept. 
1969. 

**  Supra  note  38  at  p.  253. 

■  Supra  note  46  at  p.  390. 

"On  the  higher  risks  of  the  unmarried 
mother  and  her  child,  see  Health  Aspects  of 
Family  Planning,  Report  of  a  WHO  Scientific 
Oroup.  World  Health  Organization  Tech.  Rep. 
Series.  No.  443.  p.  10.  Geneva,  1970. 

■  Supra  note  46  at  p.  388. 

"Kngstrom,  Lars  Erik.  "Abortion  as  a 
Method  of  Population  Control."  in  Popula- 
tion Control,  Implications,  Trends,  and 
Prospects,  supra  note  61  at  p.  340. 

Dr.  Roemer  Is  with  the  UnlTersity  of  Cali- 
fornia Institute  of  OoTemment  and  Public 
Affairs,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90034. 

This  paper  was  presented  before  tti« 
Maternal  and  Chttd  Health  Section  of  the 
American  Public  Health  Aasoclatlon  at  the 
Nlnoty-Klghth  Annual  Meeting  In  Houston, 
Tax..  October  37. 1070. 


This  paper  will  appear  aa  a  chapt«r  In  tlia 
book.  Abortion  and  the  Unwanted  Child, 
edited  for  the  California  Committee  oa 
Therapeutic  Abortion  by  Carl  Baltenaaa, 
PhJ>..  to  be  publlahed  In  June.  1071,  by 
Springer  Publishing  Company  (300  Park  Aw 
South ) ,  New  York,  N.Y.  10008. 

(AcU  Psychiatric  ScandlnaTaca,  43:71-88, 
1066] 
One  HuNoaKD  and  Twkmtt  Chzldbui  Boav 
Arm  AFPucATioir  rem  TBxaArgxrnc  Aaoa- 

TION    RETDSKD 

(By  Hans  Forasman  and  Inga  Itiuwe) 

DfTBOOUCnON 

The  aim  of  the  present  study  was  to  deter- 
mine the  mental  health,  social  adjustment 
and  educational  level  of  children  bom  aftar 
their  mothers  had  applied  for  legal  abortion 
on  psychiatric  grounds,  and  been  refused.  For 
this  purpose  we  compared  a  series  of  chil- 
dren bom  of  these  pregnancies  with  aa 
equally  large  control  series,  following  all  ths 
subjects  up  to  their  31st  birthday. 

Therapeutic  abortion  was  first  offlclally 
legalized  in  Sweden  in  1939  and  durlzig  the 
years  of  relevance  to  this  study  It  was  per- 
missible on  the  following  grounds  (which 
are  still  valid) : 

When,  because  of  disease,  physical  defect 
or  weakness  In  the  woman,  the  birth  of  the 
child  would  endanger  her  life  or  health. 

When  the  pregnancy  is  the  resxilt  of  a 
felony,  such  as  rape  or  Incest,  or  Interoouns 
with  a  girl  under  16,  or  of  the  woman  being 
made  to  submit  to  Intercourse  against  her 
will  because  of  being  dependent  on  the  man, 
or  when  It  is  any  other  way  the  result  of 
gross  violation  of  the  woman's  freedom  of 
action. 

When  the  expected  child  might  inherit  a 
mental  disease,  mental  deficiency,  or  a  severe 
physical  disease  or  deformity,  either  from 
its  mother  or  father. 

On  July  1.  1946,  the  law  was  broadened  to 
Include  the  following  Indication: 

When.  In  view  of  the  woman's  living  con- 
ditions or  other  circumstances.  It  can  be 
assumed  that  the  birth  and  care  of  the  ex- 
pected child  will  seriously  undermine  bar 
mental  or  physical  health. 

This  Indication  came  too  late  for  ths 
mothers  of  the  present  subjects.  It  has  led 
to  much  debate  in  Sweden,  but  the  psychia- 
trists At  our  boepltals  seem  to  have  based 
their  recommendations  for  or  against  abor- 
tion on  essentially  the  same  grounds  before 
1946  as  they  did  afterwards. 

Much  has  been  written  about  abortion 
during  recent  years.  Among  Swedish  studies 
are:  Lindberg's  (1948)  What  does  the  woman 
do  when  the  psychiatrist  says  no  to  her  ap- 
plication for  abortion?;  the  social  worker 
Karin  Malmfors'  (1961)  follow-up  study  of 
300  women  who  had  applied  for  abortion: 
Ekblad's  follow-up  study  (1965)  of  479  w<Hn* 
en  granted  an  abortion  on  psychiatric  indi- 
cations; ilr^n  ifr  Amark's  (1967)  study  of  the 
outcome  In  344  cases  of  authorized  but  un- 
performed abortions;  Arins  (1068)  study  of 
100  newly  delivered  mothers  who  had  a  for- 
mer pregnancy  prematurely  terminated  on 
legal  grounds;  KersUn  H66k's  (1963)  foUoW' 
up  study  of  249  women  refused  a  legal  abor- 
tion. Schlaug  (1962)  studied  the  male  part- 
ner In  488  cases  of  i4>pUcatlon  for  abortion. 
Ekblad's  and  Hook's  publications  also  con- 
tained data  on  the  men  concerned. 

Thus  several  studies  haTS  been  made  of  the 
mothers  and  fathers  InvolTed  In  cases  of 
abortion.  But  little  has  been  written  sbout 
the  third  member  of  the  trio  InTolved — ^the 
unwanted  ohUd.  ilr^  A  Amark  {lift)  re- 
lated that  13  out  of  163  children  bom  to 
women  who  had  gone  through  with  their 
pregnancy  were  sent  to  a  foster  home  for 
permanent  care  or  adoption.  Malmfors  (19S1) 
related  that  7  out  of  85  chUdrsn  bora  aftar 
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an  application  for  abortion  had  been  refused 
were  left  iar  adoption.  These  authors  said 
nothing  more  about  the  fate  of  theae  chU- 
dien.  and  Arin  A  Amark  did  not  check  their 
Information  In  the  official  registers.  Further- 
more, both  these  studies  were  made  between 
3  and  5  years  after  the  children  were  born, 
when  they  were  too  young  to  permit  any  con- 
clusion about  their  mental  health  or  social 
adjustment.  HOOk  (1963)  followed  a  number 
o(  features  in  304  children  in  her  series  until 
they  were  8>i  years  old.  on  the  aTerage.  the 
ages  ranging  from  7  to  11%:  16  were  left  for 
adoption:  the  rest  of  her  data  about  the  chil- 
dren cannot  be  compared  with  any  of  the 
figures  from  the  present  study.  This  seems 
to  be  all  that  is  written  in  Sweden  about  the 
fate  of  these  unwanted  children. 

The  Danish  author  F.  B.  Nielsen  (1960) .  re- 
fused. 2  were  stillborn,  82  healthy  and  8  ab- 
normal in  some  respect.  But  his  children,  too. 
were  too  young  to  permit  any  conclusion  on 
their  mental  health  and  jpoclal  adjustment. 

It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  Investiga- 
tion to  go  Into  the  lengthy  debate  that  has 
been  going  on  about  the  legislation  govern- 
ing premature  termination  of  pregnancy.  Ex- 
tensive reviews  of  this  are  given  in  the  pub- 
Ucatlons  of  Ekblad  (1955)  and  Hook  (1963). 

The  problem  of  abortion  was  given  particu- 
lar attention  in  the  December  12,  1964,  Issue 
of  the  Lancet,  which  contained  articles  by 
Tredgold  and  by  Uhrus  and  a  leading  article 
on  tlie  subject.  The  leading  article  con- 
curred with  the  demand  made  at  a  meeting 
of  USA.  specialists  in  1955  for  "more  re- 
search into  the  background,  motivation, 
mechanisms  and  results"  of  therapeutic  ter- 
mination of  pregnancy. 

As  therapeutic  abortion  was  not  regular- 
ized by  law  in  Sweden  until  January  of  1939. 
it  has  htu-dly  been  possible  until  now  to  de- 
termine the  long-term  social  and  psychiatric 
consequences  for  the  children  born  after  ap- 
plication for  abortion  has  been  refused.  In 
1960  we  published  the  preliminary  results  of 
this  study  In  Swedish. 

MATKSIAL 

VnuMnted  children 

The  subjects  studied  came  from  Gdeborg, 
Sweden's  second  largest  city,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  about  280.000  at  the  time  In  ques- 
tion— 1939-1942.  During  these  years,  the  city 
had  only  one  large  general  hospital,  the  Sahl- 
gren  Hospital.  In  Octobfer  of  1933,  a  psychiat- 
ric department  was  opened  at  the  hospital, 
and  ankong  its  other  activities,  this  depart- 
ment served  as  a  counseling  center  for  moth- 
ers seelclng  legal  abortion.  During  the  years 
of  relevance  to  the  present  study,  it  was  the 
only  center  of  this  kind  in  OdtelK>rg.  The  few 
cases  taken  In  hand  by  private  practitioners 
during  this  period  are  not  Included  In  our 
series. 

Thus,  the  material  for  this  investigation 
originates  from  all  the  cases  of  women  living 
In  OOteborg  who  applied  for  a  then^ieutlc 
abortion  to  the  Psychiatric  Department  of  the 
Sahlgren  Hospital  during  the  years  1939  to 
1941.  Inclusive,  and  were  refused.  These  in- 
cluded both  the  women  coming  only  to  the 
outpatient  service  and  the  ones  hospitalized 
for  observation.  We  took  1941  as  the  last 
year  so  that  we  could  follow  the  children 
bom  of  these  pregnancies  until  the  age  of  21. 

During  the  years  1989  to  1941,  altogether 
197  women  living  In  OOteborg  had  199  appli- 
cations for  legal  abortion  refused,  3  women 
having  been  refused  for  two  pregnancies. 
These  do  not  Include  any  woman  who 
changed  her  mind  and  took  back  her  appli- 
cation. In  188  of  the  199.  the  psychiatrist  at 
the  department  decided  against  abortion.  In 
10  cases,  which  had  been  referred  to  the 
Medical  Board,  the  Board  refused  to  author- 
ize the  abortion,  and  In  one  case,  also  re- 
ferred to  the  Medical  Board,  the  Board  au- 
thorized the  abortion  but  the  obstetrician 
refused  to  do  the  operation  because  the  preg- 
aancy  had  proceeded  too  far. 
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Three  of  ths  107  women  oould  not  ba 
traced.  One  was  a  refugee  who  lived  only  a 
short  time  In  Sweden.  It  is  impossible  to  ex- 
plain why  the  other  3  could  not  be  traced: 
they  may  have  given  a  false  name  or  only  a 
temporary  address.  This  left  104  women  and 
106  refused  applications. 

Sixty-eight  of  these  106  pregnancies  ended 
in  abortion,  spontaneous  or  provoked.  Sixty- 
eight  out  of  196  U  a  large  percentage— 84.7 
percent — and  undoubtedly  many  of  them 
were  Illegal.  Since  the  drop-out  rate  is  In- 
dicative to  some  extent  of  the  kind  of  sub- 
jects chosen  for  study — the  narrower  the  In- 
dlcaUons  for  legal  abortion,  the  greater  the 
number  of  illegal  abortions — it  is  Interesting 
to  compare  this  figure  with  those  from  other 
Nordic  countries  on  the  frequency  of  inter- 
rupted pregnancy  after  legal  permission  for 
abortion  had  been  refused.  There  is  not 
much  point  in  comparing  our  figures  with 
those  of  other  than  these  countries  because 
the  conditions  differ  too  much. 

Lindberg  (1948)  found  that  only  SO  (14.5 
percent)  did  not  give  birth  at  the  expected 
time  out  of  all  344  women  refused  an  au- 
thorized abortion  after  being  admitted  as  In- 
patients to  the  Psychiatric  Department  of 
the  Sahlgren  Hospital  between  1940  and  1946. 
Hultgren  (1959)  found  that  14.4  percent  of 
4.274  women  whose  petitions  for  abortion 
had  been  turned  down  by  the  Medical 
Board  during  1964  to  1956  did  not  go  through 
with  their  pregnancy;  224  of  the  4.274  were 
from  OOteborg,  and  35  of  these  224  (15.6  per- 
cent) did  not  go  through  with  their  preg- 
nancy. 

Thus  the  percentage  of  prematurely  term- 
inated pregnancies,  spontaneous  or  provoked, 
was  smaller  In  these  two  Swedish  series  than 
In  ours.  It  is  true  that  all  Lindberg's  women 
had  been  under  observation  as  inpatients, 
as  against  only  49  of  our  199.  One  probably 
does  not  get  such  a  good  psychotherapeutic 
grip  on  patients  only  coming  to  an  outpatient 
service  as  one  does  when  they  are  hospital- 
ized. On  the  other  hand,  only  83  of  136 
Danish  women  refused  legal  abortion  after 
observation  at  the  Psychiatric  Department  at 
Frederlksberg's  Hospital  went  through  while 
their  pregnancies,  the  drop-out  rate  in  this 
series  thus  amounting  to  39  percent  (i>e{- 
comyn,  1952). 

A  more  probable  explanation  for  the  differ- 
ence is  this.  Lindberg's  series  comes  from 
1940-1946,  Hultgren's  from  1954-1956.  and 
ours  from  1939-1941.  In  1939  the  number  of 
legally  authorized  abortions  in  Sweden 
amounted  to  439,  in  1946  it  roee  to  2.378  and 
in  1951  it  reached  a  peak  of  6.328;  it  then 
fell  slightly,  amounting  to  alwut  5,000  in 
1962-1964,  4,662  In  1955,  and  3,861  In  1956. 
Another  way  of  following  the  trend  is  to 
compare  the  number  of  legal  abortions  with 
the  number  of  llveblrths  during  the  same 
period.  During  1939  to  1942,  0.5  pregnancies 
were  terminated  by  legal  abortion  for  every 
hundred  Uveblrths.  In  1946  the  proportion 
rose  to  1.8.  and  in  1951  to  6.7.  In  1963  and 
1954  it  was  4.8.  in  1966  It  was  4.3.  and  in  1956 
it  was  3.6. 

In  short,  many  more  authorized  abMtions 
were  done  after  than  during  the  years  of 
relevance  to  our  investigation.  Because  it 
was  harder  to  get  permission  for  therapeutic 
abortion  in  1939-1941  than  later  It  is  reason- 
able to  assume  that  more  illegal  abortions 
were  performed  in  our  series  than  in  later 
series.  Delcomyn  (1953),  comparing  the 
Danish  figures  for  1945-1949  with  those  for 
1950  and  the  first  half  of  1961,  found  that 
there  were  relatively  more  authorized  abor- 
tions in  the  second  period,  and  also  that  a 
larger  percentage  of  the  women  refused  a 
legal  abortion  went  through  with  their  preg- 
nancy the  second  period.  She  gave  no  figures 
for  her  observation. 

Thus  138  of  the  pregnancies  in  our  series 
(representing  126  women)  proceeded  to  term. 
The  result  was  134  children.  Including  6 
pairs  of  twins.  Four  of  the  134  were  stillbom, 
and  8  died  within  a  year,  one  before  It  was 


3  and  one  before  It  was  3.  Excluding  these 
14  cases  of  early  death  left  130  children.  The 
present  study  is  based  on  these  140  all  of 
whom  reached  the  age  of  21.  They  include 

4  pairs  of  twins  and  2  twins  whose  partner* 
had  died.  Table  1  shows  the  120  divided  by 
year  of  birth  and  sex. 

TABLE  l.-THE  120  CHILDREN  BORN  AFTER  THEIR  MOTHER'S 
APPLICATION  FOR  LEGAL  ABORTION  WAS  REFUSED,  BY 
YEAR  OF  BIRTH  AND  SEX 


YMf  of  birth 

Boys 

GIrti 

TotH 

1939 

19« 

1941 

1942 

32 

17 

8 

6 
13 
22 
13 

IS 
4S 

a» 

ToUl 

6S 

S4 

120 

Control  children 

All  but  1  of  the  120  unwanted  children 
were  registered  in  Odtetiorg  when  they  were 
born.  We  chose  control  subjects  for  these  110 
as  follows :  When  the  Infant  was  born  in  one 
of  the  city's  maternity  hospitals,  we  took  the 
next  same-sexed  child  born  in  the  same  hos- 
pital for  Its  contrcd  subject.  For  the  17  born 
elsewhere,  we  took  the  first  same-sexed  child 
registered  in  the  city  hospitals  on  the  same 
day.  When  the  control  subject  died  before 
the  age  of  21,  we  replaced  it  with  the  first 
same-sexed  child  born  after  It  in  the  same 
hospital.  For  control  subjects  for  twins,  we 
took  the  next  pair  of  twins,  same-sexed  or  bi- 
sexed  as  the  case  was,  born  In  the  same 
hospital.  For  the  2  children  of  twin  birth, 
one  of  whose  partners  was  stillb<xTi  and  one 
died  within  3  months,  we  chose  control  sub- 
jects as  if  the  original  children  were 
singletons. 

For  the  control  subject  of  the  child  born 
outside  OOteborg  we  took  the  next  child  of 
the  same  sex  registered  in  the  book  of  ths 
same  parish. 

sotracES  or  data  analyzed* 

From  the  civil  and  parish  registry  offices 
we  found  out:  whether  the  would- not-be 
mother  had  had  her  child  after  her  appli- 
cation was  turned  down;  the  addresses  of  the 
unwanted  children  and  their  control  subjects 
from  birth  until  they  reached  the  age  of  31; 
the  marital  status  of  the  children  and 
whether  they  in  turn  had  had  any  children. 
One  control  subject  lived  in  another  country 
for  six  months  when  she  was  18;  apart  from 
this  we  were  able  to  follow  every  subject 
from  the  time  they  were  born  until  they 
were  31. 

From  the  child  welfare  boards  (see  p.  132) 
In  the  various  districts  in  which  the  subjects 
had  lived,  we  learned  whether  they  had  any 
of  the  subject's  names  in  their  flies,  if  so. 
why. 

At  the  child-guidance  dlnlcs  and  youth 
psychiatry  centers  In  the  districts  where  the 
subjects  lived  or  had  lived  we  asked  whether 
they  had  been  consulted  for  mental  devia- 
tion or  illness  in  any  of  the  subjects.  We  did 
the  same  at  all  the  mental  bo^itals  and 
psychiatric  departments  In  gsneral  hospitals, 
and  at  all  the  psychiatric  ou^atlent  services 
In  the  districts  where  the  subjects  had  lived 
after  the  age  of  16.  We  also  wrote  to  all  the 
rural  and  urban  psychiatric  consxiltlng  bu- 
reaus run  Independently  of  the  psychiatric 
departments  in  the  general  ha^>ltals.  We 
were  not  able  to  cover  aU  the  private  prac- 
titioners who  might  haTe  been  consulted  and 
we  therefore  disregarded  anything  we  hi4;>- 
pened  to  hear  from  one  of  them  haTlng  been 
consulted. 

Sweden  has  a  central  pencd  register  for  the 
whole  country,  where  eTery  act  of  the  autbor- 


*In  these  analyses  we  hsTe  called  a  P 
Talue  of  <0.05  probably  slgniflcant.  of 
<0.01     significant    and    of    <0.001    highly 

significant. 
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ItlM  rwtrlctlnff  the  liberty  of  an  Individ 
Is  recorded,  whether  It  be  eentenoe  to 
adult  or  Juvenile  prison  or  Internment 
•ome  other  kind  of  an  inatltutlon;  alao  evi 
Instance  oif  esemptlon  from  legal  punish  mo; 
because  of  legal  IrreaponatbUlty.  fines 
a  certain  level  and  fines  for  crimes  for  wl 
the  alternative  Is  penal  servitude.  All 
of   conditional   sentence   are    also   n 
there.  After  receiving  special  permission 
the  government,  we  went  through  these 
to  see  whether  we  oould  obtain  any 
evidence  of  antisocial  conduct  on  the 
of  the  subjects  until  they  reached  the  |ge 

of  ai. 

We  also  Inquired  at  all  the  official  te) 
anoe  boards  and  social  agencies  In  the 
trlcts  where  the  subjects  lived  after  the 
of  16.  (Not  untU  16  are  persons  registered 
their  own  names  In  the  records  of  the  soc: 
agencies.) 

We  Inquired  about  the  subjects'  school  li  j 
In  the  varloiis  school  districts  to  which  th<  f 
belonged.  Whenever  they  proceeded  to  se  - 
ondary  schools,  we  inquired  at  these  schoa 
whether  they  bad  gone  on  from  them  to  oth< 
forms  of  study,  and  about  any  examlnatloi 
they  had  passed.  Thus  we  have  full  infonn 
tlon  on  all   the  examinations  the  subjec 
passed  prior  to  university.  We  then  learne 
whether  they  had  studied  at  any  unlverslt 
before  the  age  of  31  by  going  through  the  at 
nual  lists  of  the  students  enrtdled  at  tt 
various  Swedish  universities. 

The  Information  we  got  from  the  schoo 
and  the  files  of  the  social  agencies  showe 
that  there  was  no  point  in  Inquiring  at  tt 
agencies  for  the  education  and  care  of  tt 
mentally  retarded. 

In  Sweden  military  service  is  obligatory  f<  r 
men.  but  not  for  women.  We  enquired  i  t 
the  Swedish  Institute  of  KtlHtary  Psycholoj  r 
about  the  fitness  group  Into  which  the  ma  » 
subjects  had  been  classed,  and,  if  they  h 
completed  their  military  service,  about  h 
they  had  succeeded  with  their  duties  thei 
As  a  rule  the  young  men  must  enroll  for 
tary  service  the  year  they  become  18,  Iflit 
they  can  put  it  off  up  to  the  age  of  ailor 
more  for  reasons  of  health  or  educatwn. 
When  they  did  this,  we  sometimes  ezteiJled 
our  limit  beyond  the  aist  birthday  in  ihls 
one  req>ect. 

Three  subJecU  (1  original  and  a  cod^l 
subjects)  were  the  children  of  leading  citi- 
zens in  small  communities,  and  we  felt  ihat 
it  would  be  unfair  to  make  inquiries  tpout 
them  In  the  local  agencies  in  their  nelgfbor- 
hood.  But  we  got  all  the  Informatloli  we 
needed  about  them  from  other  sources  and 
there  being  no  difference  between  thenl  and 
the  other  subjects  in  depth  of  penetration 
we  have  included  them  with  the  othels  In 
the  varioiu  analyses. 
oirrBKXNCSs  between  osxginal  and  con^oi. 

SEHIES 

Age,  maternal  age  and  social  group 
The  ages  of  the  two  series  at  subjects  cor- 
respond almost  to  the  day.  The  greatest  dif- 
ference amounted  to  35  days  (twin  cases) 
The    unwanted    children    were    born 
mothers  30  years  old  on  the  average,  the 
trol  children  to  mothers  of  38,  on  the  av( 
age.   There  Is   a  significant  difference  h< 
(0.01  >p>  0.005). 

We  also  compared  the  two  series  for  thj 
sccial    group    Into   which    they    were   bor 
using  the  norms  from  the  Swedish  electo] 
statistics  for  the  years  1937  to  1940.  We  dii 
the  grouping  according  to  the  father's  ocl 
cupatlon  at  the  time,  or  if  the  mother 
unmarried     according     to     hers.     Chlldre 
adopted   by   couples   neither  of   whom 
their  real   parent,   were  grouped   accordini 
to  the  occupation  of  the  adoptive  father 
the  time.  But  children  adopted  by  men  the 
mothers  married  after  they  were  born  wei 
grouped  according  to  their  mothers'  ooci 
pation  when  they  were  born.  The  result  (  f 
this  comparison  is  seen  from  table  3.  whic  i 
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also  shows  bow  the  Inhabitants  of  Odteborg 
were  distributed  by  social  group  In  1940. 

More  of  the  control  than  unwanted  chil- 
dren were  bom  into  group  n,  and  the  reverse 
held  for  group  m.  Combining  groups  I  and 
n  gave  as  for  the  unwanted  children  and 
86  for  the  control  children,  against  95  and 
84  for  group  m.  Thus  the  two  series  did  not 
differ  significantly  In  this  respect  (p.  ^0.10), 
though  no  consideration  was  given  to  social 
group  when  cbooelng  the  control  subjects. 

Seventy-seven  pairs,  each  consisting  of  one 
subject  from  either  series,  belonged  to  the 
same  social  group,  43  did  not. 

TABLE  2.-THE  UNWANTED  AND  CONTROL  CHILDREN, 
BY  ORIGINAL  SOCIAL  GROUP 


Number 


Perwntate 


Social  group 


Un-  Un-  Whotaof 

winted   Control   wante<)    Control       Gotetorc 

children  children  children  children        in  1940 


1 3 

II 22 

III 95 

Total 120 


4 

32 
84 


2.  SJ       3. 3 

18. 3       2S.  7 
79. 2       70. 0 


6.5 
31.4 
62.1 


120     100.0     100.0 


100.0 


KXSTTLTS  OP  COMPAaiNC  FAMXLT  AND  80CIAI. 
ENVBONMXNT  OP  UNWANTED  AMD  CONTBOL 
CHILORSN 

Insecure  childhood 

We  considered  that  the  following  circum- 
stances in  the  history  of  the  subjects  pointed 
to  an  insecure  childhood  background. 

1.  Complaints  to  a  child  welfare  board 
about  the  way  the  subjects  were  being 
treated  at  home. 

Every  local  authority  district  In  Sweden 
is  required  to  set  up  a  child  welfare  board 
whoee  duty  is  to  see  that  all  children  In  Its 
district  are  proi>erly  cared  for.  Cp  until  1960 
the  boards  were  required  to  interfere  when- 
ever children  under  16  were  being  exposed 
to  physical  or  mental  harm  through  cruelty 
or  neglect  at  home,  or  In  danger  of  becoming 
delinquent  because  of  their  parents'  de- 
pravity, negligence,  or  inability  to  bring  up 
their  children. 

a.  The  child  taken  into  custody  by  a  child 
welfare  board  for  protective  care. 

If  consulting  with,  advising  or  warning  the 
parents  had  no  effect,  or  If  the  board  decided 
that  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  try  to 
persuade  the  parents  to  mend  their  ways,  the 
board  had  the  right  to  take  the  child  away 
from  Its  parents  for  protective  custody. 

3.  Placement  In  a  foster  home. 

4.  Placement  in  a  children's  home. 

4.  Childhood  in  broken  home,  l.e.  loss  of  a 
parent  through  divorce  or  death  before  the 
child  was  16,  or  birth  out  of  wedlock  not 
followed  by  legitimization. 

Table  3  shows  how  many  subjects  in  either 
series  were  brought  up  under  each  of  these 
circumstances.  As  seen  there,  33  (36.7  per- 
cent) of  the  unwanted  children  were  born 
out  of  wedlock,  against  only  9  (7.5  percent) 
of  the  control  children.  The  difference  is 
highly  significant  (p  <0.001).  Elghty-sU 
pairs  (one  member  from  each  series)  agreed 
In  regard  to  legitimacy;  34  did  not.  The  par- 
ents legltlmlaed  6  of  the  33  unwanted  chil- 
dren bom  out  of  wedlock  by  getting  married 
3  to  34  months  after  they  were  bom,  and  the 
parents  of  5  of  the  9  illegitimately  born  con- 
trol children  did  the  same  3  to  33  months 
later.  Eight  of  the  unwanted  children  were 
adopted  by  others  than  their  real  pttrents 
(7  of  these  were  illegitimate).  None  of  the 
controlled  subjects  were  adopted. 

According  to  the  criteria  laid  down,  73  (00 
percent)  of  the  unwanted  children  had  an 
insecure  childhood,  as  against  only  34  (38.8 
percent  of  the  control  children.  If  one  dis- 
regards the  stays  in  children's  homes,  many 
of  which  were  for  only  a  short  while,  the 
figures  change  to  65  (54.3  percent)  against 
36  (31.7  percent) ,  and  the  difference  remains 
highly  slJEnlficant  (p  <0.001). 


In  short.  It  Is  obvious  that  the  chlldi«a 
bom  after  an  appUcatloa  for  abortion  bad 
been  refused  ran  a  greater  risk  of  insecurity 
in  childhood  than  did  their  control  subjects. 

TABU  3.-C0MPARIS0N  BETWEEN  UNWANTED  AND  CON. 
TROL  CHILDREN  FOR  CIRCUMSTANCES  IN  HISTORY 
POINTING  TO  INSECURITY  IN  CHILDHOOD  aHE  SANE 
CHILD  MAY  OCCUR  IN  SEVERAL  CATEGORIES) 


Circumstances  pointing  to 
insecure  childhood 


Unwanted 
children 


Cofltral 
chiMraa 


Report  to  children's  aid  tHireaus  alwut 

unsatisfactory  conditions  at  home 17  | 

Child  removed  from  home  by  authorities.              2  0 

Ptacement  in  foster  home 19  4 

Placement  in  children's  home 30  10 

Parents  divorced  before  child  was  IS 1  I    ^  u 

Parents(s)  died  before  child  was  15 1^  ^  [n  i 

Born  out  of  wedlock  and  never  legiti-  |  f^ 

miied.  I  27  J  4 

Bom  out  oi  wedlock  and  legitimized 5  i 


Disposition  to  move  to  other  local  authority 
districts 

There  being  more  delinquency  In  cities 
than  in  other  regions  we  determined  bow 
many  of  either  series  had  stayed  the  wh(de 
time  in  Odteborg.  Another  reason  for  doing 
so  was  that  we  had  unusually  good  pos- 
sibilities of  getting  complete  information 
about  these  subjects  since  our  place  of  wcxrk 
is  in  Odteborg.  We  also  checked  whether  they 
differed  in  tendency  to  move  from  place  to 
place. 

Seventy-seven  (63.3  percent)  of  the  un- 
wanted children  stayed  in  OSteborg  until 
they  were  31,  and  85  (70.8  percent)  of  the 
control  subjects.  Twenty-one  (17.5  percent) 
of  the  unwanted  children  had  lived  in  three 
or  more  local  authority  districts,  and  19  (16.8 
percent)  of  the  control  subjects.  Thus  the 
two  series  agreed  well,  both  for  permanency 
of  residence  In  GOteborg,  and  for  tendency 
to  move  from  one  district  to  another.  There 
were  55  pairs  in  which  both  the  original  and 
control  subject  had  lived  the  whole  time  In 
OOteborg. 

RESULTS   OP   COMPASINC  PERSONAL  DATA   IN 
ORIGINAL   AND   CONTROL    SERIES 

Psychiatric  consultation  and  hospitalization 

Thirty-four  of  the  unwanted  children 
(38.3  percent)  had  gone  to  a  psychiatric 
clinic  of  some  kind  or  received  psychiatric 
care  in  a  hospital.  The  corresponding  figure 
for  the  control  subjects  was  18,  or  15  percent. 
The  difference  Is  probably  significant 
(0.035  >p>0.01). 

Twenty-nine  of  the  unwanted  children  had 
been  under  the  care  of  a  child  psychiatrist, 
38  only  as  an  outpatient,  and  one  as  an  in- 
patient as  well.  Six  had  visited  a  center  for 
adult  psychiatry;  3  of  these  had  been  hos- 
pitalized, one  in  a  psychiatric  department  at 
a  general  hospital,  one  at  a  mental  hospital, 
and  one  at  both.  One  of  the  latter  belonged 
to  the  29  who  bad  gone  to  an  outpatient 
department  for  child  and  youth  psychiatry. 

Fifteen  of  the  control  subjects  had  visited 
a  center  for  child  psychiatry,  all  of  them  only 
for  outpatient  treatment.  Four  had  been 
patients  at  a  center  for  adult  psychiatry,  3 
as  an  outpatient,  one  at  a  mental  hospital, 
and  one  at  both  a  mental  department  in  a 
general  hospital  and  a  mental  hospital.  One 
of  these  4  belonged  to  the  15  who  had  gone  to 
a  center  for  child  psychiatry. 

The  question  arises:  Was  It  because  the 
mothers  of  the  unwanted  subjects  had  been 
In  contact  with  psychiatrists  before  the  chil- 
dren were  bom  that  so  many  of  these  chil- 
dren were  registered  at  centers  for  child  psy- 
chiatry? It  may  be  that,  having  once  con- 
sulted a  psychiatrist,  these  mothers  found  it 
easier  to  do  so  again,  whereas  the  mothers  of 
the  control  subjects,  who  had  seldom  If  ever 
consulted  a  psychiatrist  about  themselves, 
did  not  go  to  a  psychiatrist  for  their  children 
unless  something  wss  seriously  wrong.  Like- 
wise, the  mothers  who  had  consulted  a  psy- 
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chlatrlst  about  abortion  mlgibt  be  more  apt 
than  others  to  seek  psychiatric  advlos  for 
other  personal  troubles  afterwards,  and  If 
they  then  complained  about  their  children 
being  nervous,  the  child  might  very  likely 
be  sent  to  a  psychiatrist  while  the  perhaps 
equally  nervous  children  of  other  mothers 
might  not. 

In  1969  we  determined  how  many  of  the 
mothers  up  to  that  year  had  consulted  a 
psychiatrist  for  matters  not  directly  con- 
cerned with  the  abortion,  but  only  among  the 
mothers  of  the  67  pairs  In  which  both  part- 
ners had  lived  in  Odteborg  all  the  time  up  to 
then.  Twenty-seven  of  the  57  would-not-be 
mothers  had  gone  to  one  of  the  municipal 
psychiatric  outpatient  departments  for  com- 
plaints not  directly  concerned  with  the  abor- 
tion, and  10  of  their  children  had  done  so. 
The  corresponding  figures  for  the  control 
series  were  9  and  0.  It  is  apparent  from  this 
that  it  was  not  because  the  would-not-be 
mothers  had  consulted  a  psychiatrist  about 
abortion  that  these  children  went  more  often 
than  the  others  to  a  child  psychiatrist.  When 
all  the  subjects  reached  the  age  of  31,  the 
number  of  pairs  living  the  whole  time  In 
Odteborg  dropped  to  66,  but  we  did  not  con- 
sider it  worth  whUe  to  do  the  analysU  again 
for  this  sake. 

Delinquency  and  crime 

Our  figures  for  acts  of  dellnqumt  nature 
reported  to  the  child  welfare  boards  do  not 
cover  drunken  misconduct;  this  will  be  taken 
up  In  the  next  section. 

Twenty-two  (18.3  percent)  of  the  un- 
wanted subjects.  19  boys  and  3  girls,  were 
raglstered  with  the  chUd  welfare  boards  for 
delinquency,  against  10  (8.3  percent)  of  the 
control  subjects,  9  boys  and  one  girt.  The 
difference  Is  probaWy  significant  (p<0.06). 

The  boards  had  made  InvesUgations  In  la 
of  the  first  33  subjects  and  In  4  of  the  second 
to  determine  whether  formal  charges  brought 
against  them  should  be  dropped.  This  hap- 
pened 19  times  In  the  original  series,  8  times 
In  the  control  series.  Three  of  the  first  series 
and  one  of  the  second  were  removed  from 
their  homes  and  placed  in  protective  custody 
elsewhere,  In  accordance  with  the  law  then 
In  force,  acoordlng  to  which  correcttonal 
measures  must  be  undertaken  when  children 
Tinder  18  show  severe  forms  of  maladjust- 
ment. One  of  these  S  unwanted  chUdren.  as 
well  as  the  control  subject,  was  sent  to  a 
reformatory. 

The  penal  register  contained  the  names  of 
10  of  the  imvranted  children  (8.3  percent) 
and  of  3  control  subjects  (3.5  percent).  The 
difference  is  not  significant  (0.10>p>0.06). 
Nine  of  the  first  10  were  male,  one  was  fe- 
male. The  control  subjects  were  all  male. 

Drunken  misconduct 
The  reoMds  of  the  official  temperance 
boards  contained  the  names  of  19  of  the  un- 
wanted children  (15.8  percent)  and  13  con- 
trol subjects  (104  percent)  for  drunken  mis- 
conduct. The  duferenoe  is  not  significant 
(0.50>p>030) .  Two  of  the  first  19  subjects 
were  women.  The  13  contrcd  subjects  were  all 
men. 

Fublle  assistance 
Seventeen  of  the  unwanted  children  (14.3 
percent)  had  received  some  form  of  public 
assistance  between  the  ages  of  16  and  31,  and 
8  of  the  control  subjects  (3.6  percent) .  The 
difference  is  significant  (0.006>  p  >0.001). 
Only  one  subject,  a  boy  In  the  control 
aeries,  received  a  disablement  pension  from 
the  government;  he  was  an  idiot  and 
permanently  Institutionalized. 

Sducational  autmormattty 
Under  this  beading  we  Included  all  the 
uneducable  subjects,  the  ones  tau^t  In 
■peclal  schools  for  the  mentally  retarded, 
thoee  whoee  last  year  at  school  was  ^>ent  In 
a  special  class.  In  the  last  group  we  also 


bududed  a  few  sidijeets  whose  educational 
subnormallty  was  well  documented,  but  who 
were  taught  In  ordinary  rissses  because  th«« 
was  no  tann  of  spwdal  training  available 
to  them. 

The  large  cities  have  a  graduated  series  of 
special  classes  In  the  ordinary  schools  called 
remedial  reading  classes,  observation  classes, 
extra  classes  and  health  classes,  but  we  paid 
no  attention  to  the  kind  of  special  class  the 
subjects  pupil  attended,  mostly  because  It 
depended  on  where  they  lived  what  kind  of 
class  they  could  choose  from. 

According  to  these  criteria,  IS  of  the  un- 
wanted children  (10.8  percent)  were  educa- 
tionally subnormal,  as  against  8  of  the  con- 
trol subjects  (6.0  percent).  This  difference 
is  not  significant  (p=0.10). 

There  was  one  case  of  well  documented 
mental  retardation  both  In  the  original  and 
In  the  control  series. 

Theoretical  studies  beyond  the  obligatory 

On  drawing  a  line  between  the  subjects 
who  had  done  more  advanced  theoretical 
study  than  that  required  by  the  school  law, 
and  those  who  had  not,  we  found  that  only 
17  (14.3  percent)  of  the  unwanted  had  had 
some  form  of  higher  education,  as  against 
40  (33.3  percent)  of  the  control  subjects.  The 
difference  is  highly  significant  (p  <0.001). 

Eight  unwanted  and  12  control  children 
had  taken  university  entrance  examinations. 
Five  unwanted  children  and  11  control  chil- 
dren had  studied  at  a  university.  Neither  of 
these  differences  Is  significant. 

As  mentioned  (table  3),  more  of  the  con- 
trol than  original  subjects  came  from  social 
group  n  and  the  reverse  was  true  for  social 
group  m.  As  a  child's  education  depends  a 
great  deal  on  the  social  standing  of  its  par- 
ents, we  also  compared  the  schooling  in  the 
two  serlee  after  excluding  the  subjects  left 
over  when  the  two  kinds  of  subjects  were 
paired  according  to  social  group.  This  left 
77  subjects  in  each  series.  Ten  of  these  77 
(13.0  percent)  unwanted  children  had  had 
some  form  of  higher  education,  against  31 
of  the  77  control  children  (37.3  percent) .  Ibe 
difference  U  probably  significant  (p  <0.05). 
One  can  also  study  the  effect  of  social 
standing  on  the  education  by  taking  one 
social  group  at  a  time;  for  this  we  had  to 
combine  groups  I  and  II,  as  there  were  too 
few  csMS  In  group  I.  Five  of  the  95  unwanted 
children  (6.3  percent)  coming  from  group 
in  had  had  higher  education,  against  17 
of  the  84  control  subjects  (30JI  percent) 
coming  from  the  same  social  group.  The 
difference  is  significant  (p  0.01 ) .  The  figures 
for  group  I+n  were  11  out  of  25  (44.0 
percent)  against  28  out  of  36  (77.8  percent) . 
Here  the  difference  is  probably  significant 
(p<0.06). 

Continuing  with  these  calciUations,  chl 
square  amounts  to  7.93  for  social  group  in 
and  to  6.89  for  I  and  n  combined.  The  B\un 
13.82,  with  3  degrees  of  freedom  gives  a  p 
of  <0.001,  showing  a  highly  significant  dif- 
ference for  the  three  social  groups  ctMnblned. 
Thus  it  was  not  differences  In  proportion 
of  different  social  groups  that  caused  the  dif- 
ference in  schooling  between  the  unwanted 
and  control  children. 

Military  service 

Ten  of  the  66  males  In  the  original  series 
(16.a  peroent)  were  Judged  unfit  for  military 
service,  either  at  the  time  of  enrollment  or 
after  they  had  started,  as  opposed  to  4  (6.7 
percent)  of  the  control  subjects.  This  Is  not  a 
significant  difference  (0.20  >p>  0.10).  Ac- 
cording to  our  information,  4  of  the  10  first 
males  were  exempted  for  mental  reasons; 
our  Information  In  this  respect  may  not  be 
complete,  however.  Two  of  the  control  sub- 
jects were  exempted  on  these  grounds. 

When  a  Swedish  recruit  enrolls,  he  is  clas- 
sified Into  one  of  four  groups  according  to  his 
fitness  for  military  service,  from  group  l  for 


a  completely  satisfactory  condition  down  to 
group  4  who  are  assigned  to  fatigue  duty. 
Aprt  from  exemption  from  service,  our  two 
series  were  distributed  very  much  alike  by 
fitness  for  military  service. 

Marital  status  and  parenthood 
As  we  only  followed  our  subjects  up  to  the 
age  of  31,  we  cannot  say  much  about  how 
they  compare  with  regard  to  marriage  and 
parenthood.  Some  differences  did  emerge, 
however. 

Twenty  of  the  unwanted  children  (17 
women,  3  men)  married  before  the  age  of  31, 
and  14  of  the  control  subjects  (9  women,  5 
men).  The  difference  Is  not  significant  here, 
either  for  the  sexes  combined  or  for  one 
of  them. 

Two  of  the  female  subjects  from  the  orig- 
inal series  had  also  divorced  before  the  age 
of  31;  none  of  the  control  women  had  done 
so,  and  no  man  from  either  series. 

We  restricted  our  analysis  of  parenthood 
to  the  women,  as  there  was  no  hope  of  get- 
ting reliable  figures  for  the  men  In  this  re- 
spect. Fourteen  out  of  54  women  from  the 
original  series  had  had  19  children  before 
they  were  31,  4  out  of  wedlock,  and  7  of  the 
64  female  control  subjects  had  had  9  chil- 
dren, 3  out  of  wedlock. 

It  is  impossible  to  draw  any  conclusions 
from  these  figures.  It  will  be  noted,  however, 
that  th'i  control  series  (which  had  more 
education  on  the  whole)  contained  fewer 
cases  of  early  marriage  and  of  young  mothers. 
This  tallies  with  the  observation  that  the 
age  of  marriage  and  parenthood  rise  with  the 
degree  of  education. 

Freedom  from  defect  in  all  respects  studied 
Sometimes   the   same   subject   will    occur 
in  more  than  one  of  the  groups  studied  here. 
Thus  a  subject  registered  with  the  authori- 
ties for  abuse  of  alcohol  will  often  be  found 
In  the  files  of  the  centers  for  child  psychiatry 
as  well:  a  man  who  has  been  in  a  mentaa  hoe- 
pltal  win  sometimes  be  exempted  from  mili- 
tary service;  an  uneducable  subject  will  be 
registered  as  receiving  public  assistance,  as 
being  educated  In  a  special  class,  and  so  on. 
It  is  Interesting,  theref<H«,  to  compare  the 
two  series  for  the  nun:U>er  of  subjects  show- 
ing no  defect  In  any  of  the  respects  studies, 
i.e.,  registration   for  antisocial   behavior  In 
the  books  of  the  child  welfare  boards  or 
penal      register;      official     reglstraUon     for 
drunken  misconduct;  education  in  a  special 
class  or  school,  or  uneducablllty;  public  as- 
sistance   or   government   pension;    visits   to 
psychiatric  inpatient  or  outpatient  depart- 
ments during  childhood  m*  adulthood.  Fifty- 
eight  (48.3  percent)   of  the  unwanted  chil- 
dren showed  none  of  these  defects  against 
82    (68.3  percent)    of  the  control  subjects. 
The  difference  is  significant  (0.005>p>0.001 ) . 
Taking  social  group  HI  separately  from  I 
and  n  combined  showed  the  following:  Forty 
of  the  95  unwanted  children  (43.1  peroent) 
coming  from  group  m  showed  no  defect, 
against  54  of  the  84  control  subjects   (64.3 
percent)  from  the  same  group.  Tlie  difference 
is  significant   (0.005>p>  0.001).  The  corre- 
sponding figures  for  group  I  and  n  combined 
were  19  out  of  35  (76.0  peroent)  against  38 
out  of  86  (77.8  percent) .  Here  the  difference 
is  not  significant. 

The  same  analysis  of  the  77  pairs  con- 
cordant for  social  group  gave  34  unwanted 
cases  (44.3  peroent)  showing  no  defect, 
against  64  control  (70.1  percent).  The  dif- 
ference Is  significant  (0.006>p>  0.001). 

Similar  analysis  of  the  66  pairs  living  tn 
OOteborg  the  whole  time  gave  (S0.4  percent) 
showing  no  defect  against  88  (60.1  peroent). 
The  difference  Is  highly  significant  (p 
<0.001). 

As  children  from  brcAen  homes  are  mor« 
apt  than  others  to  be  antisocial  and  mentally 
disturbed,  we  compared  the  two  aeries  for  the 
number  ot  cases  showing  none  of  the  afoi«- 
mentloned  defects  among  the  subjects  wbo 
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had  lived  with  both  their  real  parents  until 
they  were  16.  Thirty-three  out  of  the  60  such 
Bubjecta  from  the  original  serlea  (56.0  per- 
cent) showed  none  of  these  defects,  and  68 
out  of  the  98  control  subjects  of  this  category 
(69.4  percent).  The  difference  Is  not  signif- 
icant (0.10>p>0.06). 

OUCUSSIOK 

Table  4  gives  a  survey  of  the  ways  In  which 
the  children  bom  after  their  mother  had 
been  refused  a  legal  abortion  differed  from 
the  control  series  of  same-aged  subjects 
chosen  at  random.  As  seen  there,  the  un- 
wanted children  were  worse  off  In  every  re- 
spect, the  only  exception  being  due  to  the 


ne  case  of  a  government  pension  which 
ame  from  the  control  series.  The  differences 
rere  often  significant,  and  when  they  were 
lOt,  they  pointed  in  the  same  direction  (ez- 
Bpt  for  the  case  Jxist  mentioned)  — to  a  worse 
>t  for  the  unwanted  children. 
When  one  looks  for  a  reason  for  the  dlf- 
trencea,  (me  la  struck  mostly  by  the 
reater  frequency  of  factors  tending  to  dls- 
upt  the  stability  of  the  home  In  the  case  of 
he  unwanted  children,  such  as  birth  out  of 
redlock,  and  death  or  divorce  of  their 
tarenta  while  they  were  still  young.  In  other 
rords,  not  as  many  unwanted  children  were 
trought  up  by  both  their  real  parents  as  were 


TABLE  4.— SURVEY  OF 


Psychiatric  consultation  and  hospitalization 

Registration  for  delinquency  al  children's  aid  burMUS. 

Registration  for  crime  in  penal  register.. 

Registration  lor  drunken  misconduct 

Public  assistance  between  age  of  16  and  21 

Subnormal  educabiiity  or  uneducability 

Theoretical  studies  beyond  the  obligatory: 

Whole  series 

Subjects  in  pairs  congruent  tor  social  group 

Subjects  from  social  group  III 

Subjects  from  social  groups  I  +  II 

Exemption  from  mihtary  service 

Freedom  from  inferiority  in  tbovt  mpscts: 

Whole  series 

Social  group  III 

Social  groups  I  +  II 

Subjects  in  pairs  congruent  lor  social  group 

Sub)ects  living  all  their  life  in  Gdteborg 

Subjects  brought  up  by  both  their  real  parents.. .. 


control  subjects.  Probably  as  a  corollary  of 
this,  mors  of  tbsm  were  brougbt  up  by  foster 
parents  of  In  children's  homes.  But  the  latter 
may  also  have  been  a  conse<iuence  of  the 
greater  number  of  complaints  to  the  chil- 
dren's welfare  boards  about  the  way  In  which 
they  were  being  treated  at  home. 

The  difference  that  turned  up  most  con- 
sistently In  various  forms  of  analysis  was  the 
difference  In  amoxmt  of  education.  Whatever 
categories  of  subjects  were  studied — different 
social  ranks  or  different  subgroups  of  the 
same  social  rank — the  unwanted  chUdren  got 
a  signlflcantly  smaller  amount  of  education 
than  the  control  subjects. 


MPORTANT  DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  THE  UNWANTED  AND  CONTROL  CHILDREN 
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The  reason  the  unwanted  children  had  had 
so  much  contact  with  psychiatrists  was  prob- 
ably not — as  we  showed — that  their  mothers 
found  it  easier  to  consult  a  psychiatrist 
about  their  child  because  they  had  once  be- 
fore consulted  a  psychiatrist  alMut  them- 
selves. It  was  probably  because  these  mothers 
were  more  vulnerable  mentally  than  the 
others,  and  passed  on  this  falling  to  their 
children,  either  through  genes  or  through 
the  effect  it  had  on  the  hmne  environment, 
or  both. 

The  investigation  has  shown  that  children 
born  after  their  mottiers  have  been  refused 
permission  for  legal  alx>rtion  are  bom  into  a 
worse  situation  than  other  children.  Prom 
this  one  may  assume  that  the  children  who 
are  not  born  because  their  mothers  get  au- 
thorization for  abortion  would  have  had  to 
face  still  greater  disadvantages,  socially  and 
mentally.  Thus,  the  very  fact  that  a  woman 
seeks  an  authorized  alx>rtion.  no  matter  how 
trivial  her  grounds  may  appear  to  some, 
means  that  the  expected  child  will  run  a 
larger  risk  than  its  peers  of  an  Inferior 
standing  in  life.  In  our  opinion,  the  present 
investigation  shows  that  the  provisions  for 
therapeutic  al>ortlcn  in  the  law  should  not 
only  aim  to  prevent  the  private  tragedy;  they 
should  also  aim  to  improve  mental  hygiene 
in  a  wider  sense.  Thus  the  legislation  should 
also  consider  the  social  handicaps  awaiting 
the  unwanted  child,  not  only,  as  it  does  now. 
the  genetic  risk  in  the  narrow  sense  of  the 
terms. 

STTMlCAaT 

The  authors  examined  lao  children  bom 
after  their  mothers  bad  applied  for  therapeu- 
tic abortion  on  psychiatric  grounds  had  been 
refused,  comparing  them  with  an  appropriate 
control  series  of  the  same  size.  All  the  sub- 
jects studied  lived  and  were  followed  up 
until  the  age  of  31.  I>ata  were  assembled 
from  civil  and  ecclesiastical  registry  olBces, 
social  agencies,  school  authorities,  military 
authorities  and  all  the  psychiatric  inpatient 
and  outpatient  departments  everywhere  the 
subjects  had  lived.  It  was  ascertained  how 
many  of  each  series  had  been  registered  for 
mental  ill-health,  antisocial  and  criminal 
actions,  drunken  misconduct,  and  different 
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forms  of  public  assistance;  for  the  men  It 
was  ascertained  how  they  had  got  on  during 
their  military  service;  likewise  the  marital 
status,  number  of  children,  and  school  ability 
and  educational  level  was  determined. 

A  study  of  the  social  features  reveeJed  that 
many  more  of  the  unwanted  than  control 
children  had  not  had  the  advantage  of  a 
Isecure   family  life  during  childhood.   They 
■were  also  registered  more  often  in  psychl- 
fttrlc  services,  and  a  few  more  of  them  than 
control   subjects   received   psychiatric  care. 
They  were  more  often  registered  for  anti- 
social  and   criminal   behavior,   and   slightly 
more  often  for  drunken  misconduct,  and  they 
;ot  public  assistance  more  often  than  the 
;ontrol  subjects.  A  few  more  of  them  were 
sducatlonally  subnormal  and  far  fewer  had 
>ur8ued  theoretical  studies  over  and  above 
vhat  is  obligatory.  They  were  more  often 
ixempted  from  military  service.  More  of  the 
emales  married  early  and  had  children  early 
han  In  the  control  series.  The  differences  be- 
ween  the  two  series  in  these  respects  were 
>ften  statistically  significant,  and  when  they 
vere  not  significant  they  always  pointed  in 
;he  same  direction — to  the  unwanted  chll- 
Iren  being  born  into  a  worse  situation  than 
he  control  children.  Table  4  gives  figures 
'or  moat  of  the  features  just  mentioned. 

The  authors  conclude  that  the  very  fact  a 
ttroman  applies  for  legal  abortion  means  that 
,he  prospective  child  runs  a  risk  of  having 
M  surmount  greater  social  and  mental  handl- 
:aps  than  its  peers,  even  when  the  groimds 
or  the  application  are  so  slight  that  it  is  re- 
'used.  In  their  opinion,  the  legislation  of 
.herapeutic  termination  of  pregnancy  should 
ilso  consider  the  social  risks  to  which  the  ex- 
)ected  child  will  be  exposed. 
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(61  American  Journal  of  Public  Health  1110 
(1971)  J 
SOCIOaCOITOlCIC  OCTCOICES  OP  RxsnucTEO 
Acx:xs8  TO  Abobtion 
(By  Charlotte  Muller,   Ph.   D.,  P.A.P.HJI.) 
The  recent  changes  In  the  legaUty  of  abor- 
tion In  the  United  States  through  repeal, 
reform  and  court  action,  and  the  various 
court  cases  and  legislative  movements  in  the 
current  news,  have  changed  the  nature  of 
the  problem  of  access  to  a  large  degree.  Once 
chiefly  a  matter  of  leveling  legal  bairiers,  the 
access  problem  now  relates  to  financing,  re- 
ferral, organization  of  appropriate  facilities 
for  care,  and  patient  factors  influencing  uti- 
lization in  different  social  and  age  groups. 
The  impUcations  of  restricted  access  to  care, 
the  subject  of  the  present  paper,  apply,  for 
different     reasons,     to     post-repeal     states 
(Alaska.  Hawaii.  New  York  and  Washington) . 
to  reform  ("health  and  life"*)  states  such 
as  California,  and  to  sUtes  with  old-style 
laws,  which  still  constitute  the  majority. 

The  small  market  for  legal  abortions  In 
sUtes  with  old-style  laws  has  been  restricted 
in  access  to  a  certain  number  of  women  of 
means  who  are  able  to  procure  private  medi- 
cal and  psychiatric  care « in  hospitals  ameni- 
ties. Meanwhile,  their  less  affluent  sisters 
have  rarely  been  able  to  receive  medically 
equivalent  care  in  the  wards  of  public  hos- 
pitals and  as  service  patients  in  voluntary 
hospitals.  These  facts  have  been  well-docu- 
mented by  Hall  for  hoepiUls  in  New  York 
City,  New  York  State,  and  the  United  States 
m  reports  showing  ward /private  differences 
in  the  ratio  of  abortions  to  deliveries,  and 
similar  differences  between  public  and  other 
hospitals.*  • 

The  far  larger  market  for  Illegal  abortions 
(and  now.  for  out-of-state  legal  abortions) 
has  also  been  class-structured  in  that  it  was 
the  non-poor  candidate  who  could  afford  jet 
travel  to  a  service  area  or  the  attentions  of  a 
qualifled  physician,  although  without  hospi- 
tal protections  or  amenities,  in  an  Illegal 
abortion.  The  poor  candidate  was  more  likely 
to  end  up  in  the  hands  of  the  non-medical 
practitioner  or  to  substitute  crude  attempts 
at  self-induced  abortion  through  chemical 
and  physical  means. 

Imperfection  in  the  market  inheres  in  un- 
even access  to  knowledge  of  sources  of  sup- 
ply as  well  as  in  uneven  access  to  suppliers 
for  economic,  social  class,  and  geographical 
reasons.  The  result  of  market  Imperfections 
including  legal  constraints  on  entry  Is  a 
lessening  of  consumer  welfare,  and  in  par- 
ticular, a  restriction  on  the  option  of  couples 
to  choose  a  fertility  level  consistent  with 
their  total  set  of  preferences  of  leisure,  mate- 
rial goods,  the  company  of  children,  and  the 
educational  package  they  consider  normal 
for  each  produced  child.* 

Unlike  some  other  health  services,  the  Im- 
proved accessibility  of  abortion  (which  tor 
the  poor  Is  a  matter  of  present  concern)  is 
evidently  a  service  whose  utilisation  greatly 
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rises  in  the  event  of  legal  accessibility.  This 
Is  shown  by  the  experience  of  oountnss  which 
have  passed  laws  broadening  the  grounds  for 
abortion  to  Include  health  as  well  as  life  of 
the  mother  and  admitting  sodoeoonomlc 
oonslderations.  It  is  also  shown  In  states  like 
California  and  Calorado  which  have  liber- 
alized the  law.*  A  m(»e  advanced  law  In 
Oreat  Britain  was  follovrad  by  a  shift  In 
performance  of  abortions  from  private  aus- 
pices to  National  Health  Service  fin^noing 
as  well  as  an  over-all  rise."  With  wider  legal 
access,  the  seeking  of  Inferlra'  substitutes. 
Including  attempts  at  self -induced  abortion, 
will  doubtless  decline,  with  direct  Improve- 
ment in  the  maternal  death  rate  tmnng  black 
and  Puerto  Rlcan  women.<  It  is  not  clear  that 
all  latent  demand  would  be  satisfied:  some 
women  are  held  back  by  the  lack  or  privacy 
of  official  procedures,  and  review  committees 
as  in  states  where  "health  and  life"  ai«  ac- 
cepted grounds;  some  physicians  would  con- 
tinue to  refuse  to  perform  the  operations; 
and.  some  women  would  deny  the  reality  of 
the  pregnancy  until  late  in  its  course  as  they 
now  do.  The  price  of  the  service  would  still 
be  a  factor  In  utilization,  although  it  is  not 
easy  to  say  just  how  elastic  the  demand  Is 
where  the  legal  barrier  exists. 

Barriers  to  legal  abortion  affect  the  ratio 
of  unwanted  children  bom.  Low-income 
couples  express  the  same  family-size  goals 
as  higher  income  couples,^*  but  are  less  suc- 
cessful, on  the  whole,  in  the  use  of  contracep- 
tion. The  leverage  power  of  abortion  In 
adapting  actual  to  desired  family  slae  Is  thus 
of  relatively  greater  Importance  for  low- 
Income  groups. 

However,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  limited 
expectation  of  the  extent  to  which,  baaed 
on  the  foregoing,  reduction  In  unwanted 
birth  will  solve  poverty  problems.  So  long  as 
poor  couples  desire  3  or  4  children — or  more^ 
available  means  of  birth  prevention  would 
not  necessarily  be  used  to  control  family 
size  and  per  capita  income  would  remain  low. 
And.  independent  of  family  size  among  the 
poor,  the  reduction  of  poverty  requires  a 
variety  of  speclflc  programs  to  deal  with  low 
job  skills,  deficient  labor  market  organiza- 
tion, famUy  health  needs,  and  Inoome  main- 
tenance problems,  to  cite  a  few  items  of  the 
national  agenda. 

The  negative  effect  of  unwanted  births  on 
family  economic  and  social  welfare  is  felt  by 
way  of  defects  In  the  timing  of  the  first 
birth,  defects  In  spacing  the  interval  between 
children,  which  affects  family  capacity  to 
accept  the  new  child,  and  defects  In  termi- 
nating family  formation.  Although  the  re- 
duction of  welfare  is  really  the  joint  result 
of  limitations  of  the  present  arrangements 
for  birth  control  (deficient  access,  failure  to 
utilize  and  imperfections  in  method)  and  of 
restricted  access  to  abortion,  it  is  neverthe- 
less possible  to  avert  negative  outcomes  by 
better  avaUability  of  abortion  alone,  and  this 
is  especially  true,  tar  the  reason  cited  above, 
for  low-income  groups. 

One  of  the  important  situations  relates  to 
the  separation  of  the  teen-age  male  from  the 
educatloniQ  process. 

Alvin  Schorr  has  beautifully  presented  the 
mechanism  and  the  evidence  linking  the 
family  cycle  and  economic  life.  Early  mar- 
riage is  generally  forced  marriage,  the  result 
of  premature  pregnancy.  The  younger  father 
leaves  school  and  cannot  return.  His  bar- 
gaining power  In  the  job  market  is  poor  and 
his  first  job  choices  are  in  low-opportunity 
situations  as  a  restilt  of  Inmiedlate  neces- 
sity, lack  of  Information,  and  low  skill.  He 
may  also  fall  to  find  work.  The  marriage  of 
the  young  Is  less  stable,  statistically  speak- 
ing, than  that  of  a  later  age,  but  the  prob- 
ability of  a  large  family  Is  also  associated 
with  early  age  of  marriage.  Whether  the 
family  is  separated  or  \inited,  the  burden  of 
support  prevents  the  young  adult  from  ex- 
perimenting with  Tarlous  types  of  work.  And 


the  family  falls  to  accimiulate  capital  for 
any  decisive  improvement  In  circumstances 
such  as  additional  training. 
Statistical  support  for  this  model  includes: 

1.  The  high  percent  of  premarital  preg- 
nancy in  school -age  marriage  (one-thlrd  of 
aU  school  age  marriages,  87%  where  both 
q>ouBes  were  high  school  students). 

2.  The  larger  family  size  for  both  white 
and  black  mothers  who  marry  at  18  com- 
pared with  2  or  3  years  Uter  (white.  3.7  com- 
pared with  as  children;  black,  4.3  compared 
with  4.0  children) .  This  comparison  also  re- 
veals the  limited  success  of  black  families  at 
birth  control,  with  age  of  marriage  having 
less  effect  on  family  size  than  among  whites. 

3.  The  occupational  distribution  of  teen- 
age males  compared  with  <^der  workers." 

In  1966  there  were  1.2  million  young  males 
aged  16  to  21  who  were  school  dropouts  and 
members  of  the  labor  force.  Sixty-one  per 
cent  of  them  woiiced  as  operatives  and  non- 
farm  laborers."*  (This  number  rose  to  1.6 
million  in  1969.  )*>» 

The  crucial  outcome  in  terms  of  the  eco- 
nomic history  of  the  teen-age  male  is  the  re- 
duced lifetime  earnings  of  a  man  who  has 
not  completed  high  school,  and  again  the 
greater  earnings  of  the  college  graduate  com- 
pared to  the  high  school  graduate.f  Differ- 
ences also  show  up  in  a  cross-section.  Let  us 
compare  just  two  educational  levels  within 
white  and  black  groups.  Money  inoome  fig- 
ures for  1968  by  years  of  school  completed 
show  6il  million  white  family  heads  who  are 
o(^ege  graduates  with  median  inoome  of 
013,589,  and  7.1  million  who  started  but  did 
not  finish  high  school  with  median  Income  of 
•8,535.  In  non-white  families,  where  the  head 
finished  college,  the  family  Income  was 
$12,472  (267,000  families);  where  he  started 
but  did  not  finish  high  school  (1.0  million 
families),  the  median  inoome  was  only 
•5,766."' 

The  ratios  implicit  in  the  above  Income 
figures  would  be  altered  with  changes  in  the 
relative  supply  of  males  at  the  different  edu- 
cational levels,  and  are  also  influenced  by  the 
structure  of  demand  for  workers  at  different 
levels.  But  the  return  on  hiuxian  capital  added 
by  educational  processing  is  real,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  four-fifths  of  high  school 
dropouts  are  intellectually  capaUe  ot  addi- 
tional education.*) 

Another  problem  for   economic   improve- 
ment in  the  family  concerns  job-seeking  by 
the  mature  woman  with  children.  The  cru- 
cial statistics  is  that  median  family  income 
( 1968)  is  30  per  cent  higher  for  families  with 
a  male  head  when  the  wife  Is  In  the  paid 
labor  force  than  when  she  is  not.*"  The  pres- 
ence of  children  under  six  Is  a  deterrent  to 
laljor  force  participation."  It  is  true  that  an 
untrained  woman  may  not  add  greatly  to 
family  resources  by  her  employment.  What 
this  Implies,  perhaps,  is  that  training  pro- 
grams are  needed  to  ci^ltalize  on  the  eco- 
nomic opportunity  presented  to  the  family 
by  the  mother's  freedom  from  pregnancy.  It 
also  calls  attention  to  the  compulsory  school- 
leaving  for  girls  consequent  on  pregnancy 
in  many  communities,  a  factor  which  adds  to 
the  effect  on  long-run  family  earning  poten- 
tial described  above  for  teen-age  males.  Olrls 
who  started  their  families  In  their  teens,  in 
their  maturity  make   up  a  pcMtion  of  the 
group  of  untrained  women.  Finally,  for  mar- 
ried women,  mothers  of  young  children,  who 
must  work  out  of  financial  necessity — 48  per 
cent  of  those  who  took  Jolis  in  1963  did  so  for 
this   reason* — unsatisfactory   arrangements 
for  child  care  represent  a  family  price  that 
is  paid  for  their  labor  force  participation  and 
a  possible  source  of  fluctuating  availability 
for  work.   To  a  considerable  degree   this  is 
also  true  for  middle-class  women  who  wish 
to  work  for  personal  satisfaction  and  extra 
income. 

Like  the  married  woman  returning  to  the 
labor  market,  the  young  widow  is  available 
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tor  emplojnnent  to  an  extent  dictated  by  tlie 
age  of  her  youngest  child  and  the  numberpf 
her  children.  Half  of  widowed  mothers  wl' 
3  or  more  children  did  not  work  at  all  fc 
1962,  compared  with  28  per  cent  with  only  o  e 
child,  and  the  former  group  tended  to  wo  k 
part-time.  If  at  all.  Since  parttlme  emplc  r- 
ment  Is  In  lower-paying  occupations,  ear  i- 
Ing  power  was  doubly  alTected.  Purthermo  i, 
employment  and  earnings  after  termlnatli  n 
of  child  care  benefits  under  Social  Securl  y 
are  found  to  be  greatly  affected  by  work  e  ;- 
perience  in  the  preceding  5  years.  Hence,  t  e 
economic  potential  of  young  widows  Is  great' 
influenced  by  size  and  spacing  of  families 

A  third  economic  problem  exacerbated 
uncontrolled  family  size  Is  present  povert 
According  to  Mollle  Arshansky, 

"The  family  with  6  or  more  children  w 
•tm  (In  1966)  3Vi  times  as  like  to  be  p 
as  the  family  raising  only  one  or  two.  andl 
.  .  .  almost  half  the  poor  children  were  inj 
families  with  5  or  more  children."  **■ 

She  further  points  out  that  large  family 
Bice  (4  or  more  children)  was  found  In  an  In- 
creasing number  of  poor  families  where  the 
head  was  a  fully  employed  worker  (37%  In 
1966).""  How  poor  is  poor?  The  medium  In- 
come of  a  poor  family  with  male  head  in  1966 
was  »3.308  for  a  4-chlld  family,  •3,690  for 
a  5-child  family,  and  $3,440  for  a  family  of 
6  or  more  children."' 

About  one-fourth  of  poor  families,  and 
about  one-fifth  of  near-poor  families,  had  4 
or  more  children  ^" — or  2,214,000  out  of  16,- 
240,000  families  in  the  poor  and  near-poor 
categories. 

The  family  Income  figures  for  the  large 
poor  family  are  equivalent  to  per  capita  in- 
come of  $552,  $613,  and  $430  (or  less)  respec- 
tively. In  sharp  contrast  the  lowest  budget 
standard  for  a  4-person  urban  family,  as 
pu-iced  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in 
1967,  was  $6,916  or  $1,479  per  caplU." 

The  Immediate  consequence  of  spreading 
fixed  family  resources  over  more  persons  is 
fewer  goods  and  services  per  capita.  Trans- 
fer payments  received  by  about  one-fourth  of 
the  poor  (assistance.  Social  Security  pay- 
ments, veterans'  pensions,  and  other  devices 
to  transfer  current  national  income  between 
persons  by  the  tax-spending  mechanism)  are 
already  counted  In  current  Income.  Even  with 
public  assistance  the  large  poor  family  could 
not  hope  to  consume  at  anywhere  near  the 
lowest  budget  standard  of  the  BLS. 

Children  who  lack  a  welcoming  and  nur- 
turing parental  home  can  be  coimted  along  a 
continuum  of  extrusion  from  the  family  of 
origin.  The  continuum  includes  adoption, 
foster  home  placement,  court  action  for  neg- 
lect and  dependency  and  lees  severe  but  in- 
different or  otherwise  unsatisfactory  parental 
role  performance  within  the  family  of  origin. 
To  count  numbers  involved  is  to  become  cog- 
nizant of  the  numbers  of  children  affected 
by  various  degrees  and  causes  of  being  un- 
wanted during  childhood,  although  one 
cannot  Infer  that  the  child  was  unwanted 
during  the  pregnancy.  The  program  costs  In- 
volved, as  in  foster  or  institutional  care, 
must  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  the  main- 
tenance component,  which  would  be  incurred 
(although  not  necessarily  at  the  same  level), 
regardless  of  where  a  child  Is  raised.  How- 
ever, program  costs  would  be  higher  if  serv- 
ices such  as  schooling  for  pregnant  girls 
were  more  adequate. 

One  measure  of  children  with  a  problem 
related  to  their  birth  is  out-of-wedlock  births. 
The  number  In  1967  was  318,072.  with  the 
figure  expected  to  reach  403.000  by  1980  with- 
out any  increase  in  rate.  (The  rate  was  24 
births  per  1,000  unmarried  women  ages  16-44 
In  1967.)  Porty-seven  per  cent  of  these  births 
are  to  girls  under  20  years  of  age."  nieglti- 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


mate  births  were  9.7  percent  of  total  live 
births  In  1966.*^'  Occasionally,  out-of-wedlock 
births  are  not  unwanted,  and  some  are  fol- 
lowed by  marriage."  If  this  indicates  that  the 
figure  oversrtates  the  problem.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  many  births  In  married 
women  are  undeslred  as  well  as  unplaimed. 
One  even  finds  children  placed  for  adoption 
with  both  parents  living  and  together.  Both 
In  this  group  and  In  children  retained  In  the 
family  origin  are  children  born  after  preg- 
nancy has  been  followed  by  marriage. 

Another  aggregate  cited  is  the  number  of 
children  given  for  adoption.  This  group  num- 
bered 168.000  in  1967,  or  82.3  per  10,000  chil- 
dren under  5,*"  but  only  two-thirds  of  these 
were  out-of-wedlock  births."  Extra-legal  but 
pennannent  adoptions  add  to  these  figures. 
Many  children  are  not  adoptable  because  of 
defect  or  retention  of  parental  rights  by  In- 
competent parents  or  for  reasons  of  racial 
or  religious  prejudice.  Yet  adoptions  certainly 
provide  a  minimum  estimate  for  the  occur- 
rence of  preventable  births. 

The  unwanted  child  Is  not  necessarily  in- 
dicated by  birth  order.  A  wealthy  family  can 
provide  for  a  fourth  or  fifth  child  materially, 

nd  with  personal  care.  A  poor  family,  or  one 

here  the  mother  has  a  health  Impairment, 
y  not  be  able  to  welcome  a  third  child. 

evertheless  birth  order,  especially  In  con- 
lunction  with  income  level,  is  a  useful  meas- 

re  of   the  problem  of  preventable  births. 

rshanky's  figures  yield  a  coimt  of  at  least 

2   million  fourth  children  In  birth   order 
ong  the  poor  and  near-poor,   1.3  million 

fth  children,  and  .7  mUUon  sixth  children."' 
ese  figures  may  be  compared  with  average 

amlly   size   preferences  of  2.9   children   for 

on-whltes  and  3.3  for  whites. 
It  may  be  pointed  out  here  that  In  a  study 

f  cases  of  service  parental  neglect,  the  aver- 

:e  family  size  was  8  people.  The  neglectful 

amlly  was  cited  as  having  Inadequate  diet, 
rregular  meals  and  poor  food  preparation; 
ack  of  cleanliness,  absence  of  routine;  and 

eglect  of  medical  problems.  Apathy  was  the 
predominant  attitude.  There  was  a  lack  of 
Internal  and  external  means  for  building  a 
positive  life-style.  The  children  were  often 
having  trouble  In  school." 

The  possibility  of  Identifying  unwanted 
children  by  comparing  family-size  goals  with 
family  size  achieved  depends  on  the  time  at 
which  desired  famUy  size  Is  ascertained,  since 
people  adapt  their  announced  goals  In  the 
event  of  pregnancy  (and  a  portion  of  them 
even  succeed  in  adapting  their  attitudes  and 
behavior) .'  Conversely,  a  child  originally  de- 
sired may  become  unwanted  because  of  the 
likelihood  of  deformity,  the  death  or  dis- 
ability of  a  parent,  income  change — or  the 
breakup  of  the  marriage.  (This  change  in 
status  of  the  child  has  a  bearing  on  the 
question  of  abortion  only  Insofar  as  the 
change  occurs  soon  after  conception.  > 

If  correct,  this  comparison  Is  a  powerful 
measure.  It  reaveals  between  750.000  and 
1,000,000  excess  births  a  year  between  1960 
and  1965.  These  figures  are  based  on  a  re- 
analysis  of  1966  national  survey  data  by 
Charles  F.  Westoff.  The  lower  estimate  Is 
based  on  births  unwanted  by  both  parents, 
and  the  higher,  on  births  unwanted  by  at 
least  one  parent.  If  one  uses  the  higher  esti- 
mate, 445.000  births  among  the  poor,  and 
near-poor  are  classed  as  excess,  or  42  percent 
of  all  their  births,  compared  with  17  percent 
among  the  non-poor.  The  Incidence  of  un- 
wanted births  Increases  rapidly  with  birth 
order.  The  estimates  cited  are  minimal  in 
that  births  retrosepctlvely  rationalized  by  the 
parents,  and  births  representing  timing  fail- 
ures, are  omitted.** 

Children  bom  and  living  their  early  years 
under  psychological  rejection  by  mothers, 
social  abandonment  by  fathers,  poverty  and 
other  disadvantaged  conditions,  are  exposed 


to  risk  of  Impaired  development  which,  re- 
gardless of  all  other  consequences.  Is  eco- 
nomically Important  as  a  cause  of  inferior 
earning  f>ower  at  maturity.  In  the  several 
aspects  of  this  problem  to  be  discussed.  It  Is 
suggested  that  It  is  chiefly  Impaired  educa- 
tional chances  which  threaten  future  eco- 
nomic potential.  Let  us  look  first  at  mental 
retardation. 

Seeking  of  prenatal  care  late  In  pregnancy, 
and  Inadequate  nutrition,  are  typical  or  fre- 
quent in  unwanted  pregnancies.  At  least  for 
high-risk  mothers,  late  care  and  nutritive 
lacks  are  a  factor  in  complications  and  pre- 
maturity, which  in  turn  are  found  to  be 
related  to  Impaired  learning  potential.  Pasa- 
manlck  has  pointed  out  that  very  young 
mothers  and  older  women  had  a  higher  risk 
of  producing  mentally  defective  children,  and 
Increasing  birth  order  also  Increased  the 
risk."*  It  has  also  been  noted  that  the  extra 
medical  risks  of  pregnancy  among  the  very 
young  are  complicated  by  the  unmarried 
status  and  poverty  of  the  adolescent  girl 
typically  Involved." 

Although  the  status  of  being  unwanted 
does  not  predict  a  certain  Incidence  of  men- 
tal retardation,  in  the  sense  of  being  either 
a  necessary  or  a  sufDclent  cause.  It  is  perti- 
nent that  of  the  many  births  among  the 
poor,  who  are  exposed  to  the  hazards  which 
may  lead  to  mental  retardation,  a  large  per 
cent  appear  to  be  unwanted. 

Since  mental  retardation  Is  a  multi-caused 
phenomenon  In  which  the  nurture,  educa- 
tional stimulation  and  social  opportunities  of 
the  child  affect  outcome,  it  Is  surmised  that 
a  mild  handicap  (the  more  typical  case)  Is 
continually  reinforced  in  the  large,  poor, 
culturally  Isolated  family. 

Furthermore,  once  adolescence  Is  reached, 
access  to  higher  education  and  to  jobs  with 
responsibility  for  large  assets  Is  dependent 
on  being  In  the  upper  track  of  learners.  The 
chance  to  Increase  earning  power  either  by 
adding  to  human  capital  or  by  associating 
with  expensive  cooperating  factors  of  pro- 
duction Is  Impaired  by  mild  mental 
retardation. 

Oeneral  mental  health  of  the  Infant  is 
said  to  be  affected  by  the  same  considera- 
tions of  the  prenatal  environment  as  applied 
to  development  of  learning  capacity.  Pasa- 
manick  mentions  5  clinical  entitles  in  chil- 
dren significantly  associated  with  complica- 
tions of  pregnancy  and  prematurity:  cerebral 
palsy,  epilepsy,  mental  deficiency,  behavior 
disorders  and  reading  disabilities."*  "Cases" 
differ  from  controls  not  In  operative  proce- 
dures or  In  long  and  difficult  labor,  but  In 
long  toxemias  and  bleeding — I.e.,  In  medical 
rather  than  obstetrical  features.  Summing 
up,  Pasamanlck  states: 

"There  exists  a  continuum  of  reproductive 
Insult,  at  least  partially  soclo-economlcally 
determined,  resulting  in  a  continuum  of  re- 
productive casualty  extending  from  death 
through  varying  degrees  of  neuropsychlatrlo 
disability."  "' 

Acceptance  by  and  Interaction  with  parents 
continues  to  be  an  Influential  factor  In  the 
course  of  mental  health  throughout  child- 
hood.«».  " 

In  a  study  of  cases  of  children  requiring 
agency  foster  care  in  New  York  City,  10  per 
cent  of  initial  placements  were  due  to  severe 
neglect  or  abuse  and  33  per  cent  to  family 
problems  Including  rejection  milder  than 
the  preceding  category.'  An  anntial  figure  of 
154,000.  a.I  per  1.000  chUdren.  for  juvenile 
court  cases  of  dependency  or  neglect.  In 
jurisdictions  covering  two-thirds  of  the 
population  under  18,  is  said  to  be  an  under- 
statement of  the  Incidence  of  this 
problem."* 

Impaired  mental  health  interferes  with 
the  formal  educational  process  (for  example. 
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when  there  Is  a  behavlOT  problem  in  the 
classroom)  and  with  socialization  of  the 
child  80  that  he  can  perform  In  the  labor 
market  at  the  mazlmiun  level  for  his  capac- 
ities. At  the  extreme,  delinquency  and  pun- 
ishment or  other  social  response  removes 
him  from  the  conventional  developmental 
sequence.  It  Is  noted  that  delinquents  often 
come  from  broken  homes  or  have  many 
brothers  and  sisters.  A  correlation  is  also 
noted  between  adolescent  misbehavior  and 
the  absence  of  the  father  or  limited  oppor- 
timity  to  Identify  with  hlm."»  (We  note 
about  700.000  children  In  juvenile  delin- 
quency cases  In  1967,  or  2.3  per  cent  of  those 
between  10  and  17  years,  and  an  upward 
trend  m  rate.)"" 

Educational  growth  of  the  child  Is  recog- 
nized to  be  handicapped  In  the  large  family 
where  Income  and  parental  time  are  Inade- 
quate. (Income  is  a  substitute  for  time  as 
when  the  mother  reads  to  the  four-year-old 
while  a  sitter  walks  the  baby,  or  when  the 
four-year-old  Is  sent  to  a  private  ntirsery 
school  while  the  mother  tends  the  baby.) 
This  problem  Is  broader  than  the  case  of 
actual  retardation  or  dlagnoeed  mental  Ill- 
ness In  a  child.**" 

Finally,  the  large  poor  family  Is  less  likely 
to  secure  medical  attention  for  Its  chil- 
dren.* The  number  of  school  days  lost  be- 
cause of  Ulness  Is  greater  than  for  higher 
income  groups."  Nutritional  defects  add  to 
time  of  recovery  after  Infection  and  are  re- 
lated to  days  of  school  missed.  Continuous 
school  attendance  has  significance  for  devel- 
opment of  human  capital. 

BTnucAmr 

It  Is  difficult  to  assign  a  weight  to  the 
Importance  of  births  In  excess  of  desired 
family  size,  or  births  Ul-timed  In  terms  of 
family  welfare,  in  the  creation  of  social  prob- 
lems of  neglect,  delinquency,  psychological 
and  social  Incapacity  to  care  for  children, 
and  the  like.  Nor  Is  it  easy  to  isolate  the 
effects  of  this  factor  on  the  set  of  job  vs. 
education  choices  made  by  the  young  father, 
the  difficulties  faced  by  the  mature  woman 
in  planning  re-entry  to  the  labor  market,  and 
the  experience  of  being  a  youthful  consumer 
St  the  poverty-level  of  Income.  Equally,  the 
underdevelopment  of  human  capital  by  rea- 
son of  mental  retardation,  physical  and 
psychiatric  health  problems,  and  educational 
undernovirlshment  defies  exact  division 
among  specific  causes.  However  well  research 
methods  for  dealing  with  multi-caused  phe- 
nomena succeed  in  elucidating  these  rela- 
tionships in  the  future,  there  Is  In  any  event 
food  for  thought  in  the  present.  AbUlty  to 
control  family-size,  including  the  right  to 
abortion,  must  essentially  seek  approval  on 
Its  merits.  Personal  freedom,  equal  access  to 
care,  and  medical  protection  of  the  poor  are 
all  involved.  Yet  the  discussion  cannot  help 
being  infiuenced  by  observed  associations  be- 
tween unplanned  births  and  poverty,  un- 
timely marriage,  and  creation  of  stress  on 
parental  capacities  of  the  more  vulnerable 
for  whatever  reason. 

rOTTTKB  IXSSABCR 

The  design  of  relevant  research  concern- 
ing access  to.  and  financing  of.  abortion 
services  calls  for  fiexlblUty  because  of  the 
fluid  situation  which  now  exists  with  re- 
spect to  law  and  polley.  If  realistic,  such 
research  can  be  useful  In  guiding  policy 
choices. 

1.  Financial  needs  of  patient  groupt  can 
be  identified  by  studying  total  Berrloe  ocets 
under  different  marital,  social,  laelal  and 
medlcal-cUnlcal  situations  of  the  p«ttont. 
Women  who  have  had  Ulegal  abortions  vp- 
pev  to  be  more  wUllng  than  it  was  previ- 
ously assumed  to  reveal  Information  bearing 
on  Incidence,  prevalence,  and  attendant  clr- 


cumstanceB.*^  Legality  should  Improve  the 
Information  fiow.  This  may  make  It  possi- 
ble to  develop  estimates  for  direct  co^ts  for 
medical  care  and  associated  travel,  and  for 
the  indirect  costs  of  lost  work-time  and 
child-care  replacement,  both  on  a  per  case 
basis,  and  for  aggregates.  The  present  cost  of 
surgery,  hospital  days,  and  pregnancy  teats, 
determined  by  familiar  methods  of  medical 
care  reaearch,  can  serve  as  a  guide  to  the 
program  expendlturea  that  would  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  economic  aooeas  for  the  low- 
Inoome  woman  as  state  laws  yield  to  the 
reform  movement. 

a.  Systenatle  observation  of  the  medical 
and  behavioral  effecta  of  non-hotpitaZ  terv- 
ice  programa,  and  of  the  use  of  manpower 
and  facility  qiiace  resources  which  they  en- 
tall,  could  be  carrlsd  out  as  such  programs 
are  mcunted.  Such  study  will  aid  In  develop- 
ing and  revising  standards  for  a  non-hospital 
service. 

3.  Understanding  of  one  and  two  Is  essen- 
tial for  the  design  of  an  adequate  prepay- 
ment benefit:  this  task  needs  to  be  sup- 
ported by  continuing  surveillance  of  present 
coverage  and  gaps.  Insurance  entitlements 
for  maternity  In  the  private  sector  vary 
widely  by  employment  group  and  carrier."* 
Nevertheless,  a  knowledge  of  c\irrent  prac- 
tice as  tc  waiting  periods,  in-hoq>itaI  care 
requirements,  payment  schedule  limits,  and 
famUy  contract  conditions  is  needed  for  pol- 
icy purposes.  Public  sector  entitlements  have 
their  own  sources  of  geographical  and  pro- 
gram variation  within  military  dependents, 
welfare  and  OEO  medical  care  programs. 

4.  Finally,  manpotoer  needs  are  crucial 
In  view  of  previous  unmet  demand.  The  as- 
sessment of  additional  training  required  to 
prepare  practicing  physicians  and  medical 
students  to  participate  in  the  provision  of 
abortion  service  is  one  task,  and  the  appraisal 
of  the  attitude  of  professionals  focuses  on 
an  element  as  Important  as  numbers  with 
requisite  preparation.  The  possible  role  of 
paraprofessionals  is  a  related  theme  for 
health  manpower  research.  This  is  especially 
interesting,  becaiise  in  creation  of  a  service 
able  to  handle  a  mass  demand,  traditional 
guild  issues  may  be  somewhat  subdued. 

States  which  have  liberalized  their  abor- 
tion laws  constitute  a  natural  laboratory 
for  the  trial  of  new  approaches  in  regard  to 
financing,  organization,  manpower,  and  re- 
ferral. Although  little  advantage  has  yet 
been  taken  of  this  fact,  evaluation  of  early 
experience  should  be  encouraged  to  aid  in 
the  development  of  appropriate  social  mech- 
anisms for  service. 

rOOTNOTIS 
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OXOCKAPRIC       DiSTBIBtmON       OP       NkED       VOS 

Familt  Planning  and  Sctsidizkd  SxavVKS 
IN  THX  MttmcD  Statxs 

(By  Raymond  C.  Lerner,  Ph.  D.) 

INTSODCCnoN 

A  study.  Need  for  Subsidized  Family  Ptn 
ning  Services:  United  States,  Each  State    nd 
County,  1918,  has  recently  been  releaseil^^' 
the  Family  Planning  Office  of  the  Offlc 
Economic  Opportunity.  This  paper  will 
view  the  purpose  and  design  of  the  stui 
and  discuss  findings  which  relate  to  the  < 
trlbutlon  of  women  at  risk,  the  number 
ported  served  In  subsidized  programs, 
the   number  unserved,   by   county,   for 
United  States. 

The  object  of  this  work  was  to  collect, 
each  of  the  3,072  counties  In  the  U.S.,  b*lc 
data  on  the  need  for  subsidized  family  plITn- 
ning  services,  the  services  currently  sell- 
able, selected  characteristics  relevant  to 
and  resources  available  for  the  deltverjt  of 
services. 

The  purpose  In  compiling  and  collecting 
such  data  was.  for  the  first  time,  to  dewlop 
a  capability  for  estimating  the  level  of  vga- 
nized  family  planning  services  In  thelu.S. 
In  addition,  such  information  could  sslst 
In  planning  by  making  It  possible  to  examine 
where  program  Inputs  were  going  and  \ihere 
they  were  needed.  A  file  of  this  natufe.  It 
was  felt,  would  also  provide  basellnei 
useful  for  monitoring  Improvements  :  i  the 
distribution  of  program  efforts  overtlm  ,  and 
might  also  serve  as  a  preliminary  t<  il  for 
evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  p  bllcly 
financed  family  planning  prograi  s  In 
reaching  program  objectives. 

For  each  county  in  the  U.S..  selecte<  vari- 
ables on  needs  and  resources  have  beet  com- 
piled from  existing  sources;  however  data 
on  services  required  field  surveys.  This 
will  deal  with  only  a  limited  portion 
material  on  file;  the  items  Included 
study  for  each  county  are  listed 
Appendix. 

KXTHODOLOGT 

The   report.   Need  for  Subsidized   Fi 
Planning  Services:  United  States.  Each 
and  County,  1968,^  Includes  a  full  disc 
of  the  methodology  and  the  Itmitatio: 
data.  However,  a  few  Important  points 
vant  to  the  material  In  this  paper  wll 
discussed  here. 

Population 

The    basic    population   denominator 
number  of  women  age  15-44  in  this  work 


sUt  of  1966  population  estimates  for  the 
United  States,  by  county,  made  by  the  State 
and  Local  Population  Estimates  Branch, 
Population  Division,  U.S.  Bureau  of  the 
Census.' 

Need 
The  total  number  of  women  age  15-44 
estimated  to  require  subsldlieed  family  plan- 
ning services  consist  of  those  who  can  be 
classified  as  medically  Indigent,  fertile,  ex- 
posed to  risk  of  preg^nancy.  not  currently 
pregnant  or  seeking  a  desired  pregnancy. 
This  has  been  approximated  by  applying  the 
Dryfoos-Polgar-Varky  formula  to  the  census 
estimates  for  each  county  for  1966.  The  meth- 
odolognr  employed  by  the  formula,  which  was 
developed  at  Planned  Parenthood,  is  de- 
scribed in  detail  in  the  full  report. 

Current  Services 

Because  there  was  no  readily  available  na- 
tionwide statistics  giving  patient  figures 
from  which  to  determine  bow  many  women 
were  currently  receiving  family  planning 
service  from  organized  programs  during  the 
period  from  July  1,  19S7,  to  June  30,  1968, 
three  mall  surveys  had  to  be  conducted. 

We  know  that  health  departments,  hospi- 
tals, and  free-standing  clinics  are  the  major 
channels  through  which  subsidized  family 
planning  services  are  delivered,  but  knowl- 
edge of  the  level  of  service  and  the  exact 
locations  of  service  facilities  Is  severely  limi- 
ted. In  order  to  establish  a  preliminary  uni- 
verse of  agencies  providing  organized  family 
planning  services  to  low-income  women, 
available  data  fron>  previous  reports  and  sur- 
veys were  examined  for  each  of  these  three 
channels.  The  fisld  to  be  surveyed  Included 
voluntary  and  public  hospitals,  health  de- 
partments. Planned  Parenthood  clinics, 
OEO  family  planning  projects,  Neighborhood 
Health  Centers,  maternity  and  Infant  care 
projects,  and  other  agencies  known  to  be 
providing  family  planning. 

It  was  decided  to  survey  hospitals.  Planned 
Parenthood  affiliates,  and  state  health  de- 
partments— individually  and  directly — to  de- 
termine the  number  of  patients  served  in 
their  programs,  and  the  addresses  of  their 
clinics.  Responses  originating  from  the  same 
locality  were  compared  for  duplications,  since 
combined  funding  and  sponsorship  some- 
times result  in  duplicate  reporting.  When 
necessary,  responses  were  also  edited  for  con- 
version from  visits  to  persons  served  since 
some  agencies  do  not  have  record  systems 
which  enable  them  to  report  unduplicated 
counts  of  patients  served.  While  the  service 
figures  are  probably  the  best  avaUable  na- 
tionally, they  must  be  regarded  as  approxi- 
mations. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  figures  on 
the  number  of  women  In  the  target  popula- 
tion served  by  private  physicians  at  their 
own  expense  or  through  Medicaid.  Estimates 
based  on  scanty  data  place  this  proportion 
at  less  than  10  percent  of  those  In  need.  Nor 
could  a  study  of  this  kind  attempt  to  assess 
the  retention  rats  of  service  programs  or  to 
evaluate  their  general  quality.  Therefore, 
while  tne  term  "number  of  women  served" 
is  employed.  It  would  be  more  accurate  to 
refer  to  the  "number  of  patients  enrolled"  oy 
an  organized  family  planning  service.  How 
well  or  how  fully  the  patients  are  served  is 
not  known,  and  it  Is  probable  that  great 
variation  exists  from  program  to  program. 
The  study,  therefore,  could  be  regarded  as 
estimating  the  extent  to  which  organized 
programs  have  been  successful  In  at  least 
enrolling  the  population  In  need — a  neces- 
sary first  step  toward  the  systematic  evaliia- 
tlon  of  any  program. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Within  the  defined  unlverae  of  programs 
and  agencies  from  which  service  data  were 
sought,  the  req;>on£e  rate  was  excellent, 
nearly   100  percent  In  all  categon>8. 

mtDiNoa 

The  data  to  be  presented  now  are  limited 
to  distributions  of  need  and  services  by 
county,  along  with  a  preliminary  assessment 
of  some  general  characteristics  of  the  coun- 
ties containing  and  not  containing  organized 
services. 

Table  1  provides  a  summary  of  the  distri- 
bution of  U.S.  counties  by  the  number  re- 
porting organized  family  planning  services 
in  fiscal  1968. 

In  the  U.S.,  It  Is  estimated  that,  in  FT 
1968,  there  were  approximately  5.4  million 
medically  Indigent  women  in  need  of  subsi- 
dized family  planning  services.  Among  the 
3,072  VS.  counties,  only  1,200  reported  orga- 
nized programs,  while.  In  1,872  counties,  no 
family  planning  programs  for  medically  In- 
digent women  were  Identified.  One  hundred 
and  twenty-two  counties  reported  programs, 
but  were  not  able  to  provide  figures  on  the 
number  of  women  served;  they  are  included 
among  the  1,200  counties  with  reported 
programs. 

The  1,300  counties  reporting  organized 
family  planning  programs  make  up  30  per- 
cent of  VS.  counties;  they  also  contain 
approximately  75  percent  of  the  total  U.S. 
population,  and  of  women  aged  15-44,  as 
well  as  the  same  proportion  of  low-Income 
women  In  need  of  subsidized  family  planning 
services.  Almost  800,000  women  received  sub- 
sidized services  within  these  (1,200)  coun- 
ti:s,  which  amounts  to  about  IS  percent  of 
all  the  women  In  the  VS.  who  are  estimated 
to  be  In  need  of  family  planning  services 
(Table  la).  At  risk  and  remaining  to  be 
served  in  the  counties  with  reported  pro- 
grams, were  3.2  million  women,  or  70  percent 
of  the  total  number  of  women  who  are  un- 
served In  the  VS. 

While  only  15  percent  of  the  women  In 
need  are  being  served  nationally,  there  Is, 
of  course,  great  variation  from  county  to 
county  In  the  current  service  picture;  a  few 
counties  were  found  to  provide  service  to 
more  than  40  percent  of  the  group  at  risk, 
while  others  reported  less  than  1  percent. 
Among  the  1 .200  counties  reporting  services, 
20  percent  of  those  at  risk  are  being  served. 
We  still  have  a  long  way  to  go. 

The  1.872  counties  without  reported  pro- 
grams constitute  61  percent  of  all  U.S.  coun- 
ties but  they  contain  only  about  25  percent 
of  the  total  U.S.  population,  about  the  same 
proportion  of  women  age  15-44,  and  1.4  mll- 
licn  or  37  percent  cf  all  low-Income  U.S. 
women  at  risk  and  in  need  of  family  plan- 
ning. Since  no  programs  are  reported,  un- 
served females  also  equal  1.4  million  and 
unmet  need  equals   100  percent. 

In  summary,  about  three-fifths  of  U.S. 
counties  contain  one-quarter  cf  those  at 
risk  and  report  no  organized  programs:  c:n- 
versely,  two-flfths  of  U.S.  counties  conUln 
three-quarters  of  those  at  risk  in  the  entire 
country  and  report  service  to  about  cne- 
flf th  of  this  group  ( Table  1 ) .  Since  the  two- 
fifths  of  U.S.  counties  with  service  c.ntaln 
rriughly  three-quarters  of  the  U.S.  popula- 
tion. It  is  obvious  that  these  Include  most 
of  the  major  urban  areas  in  the  country, 
where  need  Is  more  highly  concentrated.  On 
the  other  hand,  as  noted  earlier,  the  1.873 
counties  with  no  organized  programs  con- 
tain only  about  1.4  million  women  at  risk. 
Indicating  that  the  need  Is  much  les.^  con- 
centrated in  these  counties. 
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TABLE  l.-OISTRIBUTION  OF  U.S.  COUNTIES  BY  NUMBER  REPORTINC  ORGANIZED  FAMILY  PLANNING  SERVICES  FOR  MEDICALLY  INDIGENT  WOMEN  SERVED  AND  UNSERVED:  TOTAL  U.$ 
POPULATION,!  WOMEN  AGE  15  TO  «.'  ESTIMATED  NUMBER  OF  WOMEN  IN  NEED,"  NUMBER  OF  WOMEN  SERVED  AND  UNSERVED 


ToUl 

Number  o(  population 

counties    (1966  estimate) 


Female 
population  > 
ate  15  to  44 


Female 
population  Femaies  Unserved 

in  need  >    reported  served  females 


U.S.  counties  reporting  no  organized  family  planning  services  to  indigent  women „ 1, 872 

Counties  reporting  orpnized  services  to  indigent  women <  1,200 

ToUl 3,072 

Vertical  percent: 

No  service - 60.9 

With  service 39. 1 

Total 100-0 

Horizontal  percent: 

No  service (N= 48. 888. 000). 

With  service (N  =  146. 81 1,  OOP). 

ToUl (N  =  195, 699, 000). 


•48,888,000 

146,811.000 


9.577.000 
29,966,000 


1, 430. 000 
3,937,000 


773.000 


1,430.000 
3, 164. 000 


195,699,000 


39. 543, 000 


5, 367. 000 


773.000 


4,594,000 


2S.0 
75.0 


24.2 
75.8 


28.6 

73.4 


0 
100.0 


CB.9 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


loao 


19.6 
20.4 


2.9 
2.7 


2.2 


20.2 


2.7 


.4 


2.3 


•  U  S  Bureau  of  Census,  1966  population  estimates.  « 122  counties  reporting  service  but  not  providing  figures  on  the  number  of  women  served  have 

« Estimated  by  applying  the  Dryfoos-Polgar-Varky  formula  to  female  population  age  15  to  44,  been  included;  present  information  is  that  the  number  of  women  served  in  these  counties  is  not 

1966.  significant 
>  Rounding  to  the  nearest  thousand  was  done  after  computation. 


TABLE  1A.-NUMBER  OF  MEDICALLY  INDIGENT  WOMEN 
SERVED  AND  UNSERVED  AS  PERCENT  OF  U.S.  TOTAL 
ESTIMATED  AT  RISK  FOR  SUBSIDIZED  FAMILY  PUNNING 
SERVICES,  FISCAL  1968 


TABLE  2.— QUARTILE  RANGE  OF  WOMEN  SERVED  IN  SUB- 
SIDIZED FAMILY  PLANNING  PROGRAMS  FOR  UNITED 
STATES,  FISCAL  1968;  NUMBER  AND  PERCENT  OF  COUN- 
TIES IN  EACH  QUARTILE 


Number 


Percent 


Served . . . 
Unserved. 


800 
4.600 


15.4 

34.6 


ToUl  I 


5.400 


100.0 


Table  3  shows  the  distribution  of  counties 
ranked  by  quartUes  of  women  served  In  the 
1.200  counties  with  reported  organized  pro- 
grams. The  significant  finding  here  Is  the 
concentration  of  service  in  relatively  few 
counties:  8  counties,  or  0.3  per  cent  of  all 
VS.  counties,  account  for  the  first  quartile 
in  which  about  300.000  women  were  served 
(or  25  per  cent  of  reported  services).  Only 
33  more  counties,  or  0.7  per  cent  of  all  U.S. 
counties,  accoimt  for  the  next  quartile — 
200.000  women  served.  Expressed  cumula- 
tively, 31  or  orUy  1  per  cent  of  all  U.S.  coun- 
ties account  for  SO  per  cent  of  all  women  re- 
ported served  in  subsidized  family  planning 
programs  throughout  the  United  States. 

Going  one  step  further,  the  next  quartUe 
adds  86  counties.  Thus,  117  counties,  or  4  per 
cent  of  UJ3.  counties,  account  for  75  per  cent 
of  women  reported  served;  that  Is.  600.000 
out  of  800,000  served  throughout  the  U.S. 
This  obviously  reflects  concentration  of  pro- 
gram Inputs  and,  as  will  be  shown  later  In 
more  detail,  those  service  areas  Include 
nearly  all  of  the  great  urban  counties  where 
population  Is  concentrated,  where  needs  are 
most  obvious,  and  where  resources  for  deliv- 
ery of  services  are  most  readUy  at  hand. 

Finally,  the  last  quartUe  of  women  are 
served  In  961  counties;  these  are  for  the  most 
part  quite  small  programs.  On  an  average 
basis,  there  are  about  300  women  per  county 
receiving  service  In  the  latter  group  of  coun- 
ties through  all  delivery  agencies  (although 
in  most  of  these  counties  only  one  agency  Is 
usually  providing  services) . 

Table  3  shows  the  distribution  of  quartlles 
of  unmet  need:  that  Is,  the  number  of 
women  estimated  to  be  in  need  of  subsidized 
family  planning  services  but  not  reported  as 
receiving  them,  and  the  number  of  counties 
in  each  quartile.  There  are  approximately 
4.6  million  women  still  In  need  of  service. 


Women  served 

Counties 

Num- 
ber 
(thou- 
sands) 

Cumu-    Cumu- 
lative     Utive 
(thou-       per- 
sands)       cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Cumu- 
lative 

Cumu- 
lative 
per- 
cent 

200 
200 
200 
200 

200          25 
400          50 
600          75 
800         100 

8 
23 
86 

961 
'122 
1.872 

3,072 

0.3 
.7 

3.0 
31.0 

4.0 
61.0 

100.0 

8 

31 

117 

1.078 

1.200 

3.072 

0.3 

1.0 

4.0 

35.0 

39.1 

O          C) 

100.0 

122  counties  reporting  service  but  not  providing  figures  on 
the  numoer  of  women  served  have  been  included. 
'  None  reported. 

Here,  too,  great  concentration  Is  evident: 
relatively  few  counties  In  the  UJ3.,  69  in  all, 
account  for  25  percent  of  the  unmet  need. 
The  next  quartile  of  unmet  need  involves  244 
additional  counties.  Thus  half  of  the  unmet 
need  of  2.3  million  women  is  found  In  313 
counties  (about  10  percent  of  all  counties) . 

It  can  be  noted  at  this  point  that  most 
counties  with  the  greatest  need  figures  are 
also  found  heading  the  list  of  counties  with 
the  largest  program  Inputs.  For  example,  if 
one  compares  the  50  counties  with  the  great- 
est need  to  the  first  50,  by  numbers  served, 
29  appear  on  both  lists,  indicating  that  there 
is  fair  correspondence  between  location  of 
needs  and  service  efforts.  However,  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  Input  relative  to  need  Is  as  yet 
grossly  insufficient.  Inasmuch  as  several  mil- 
lion women  remain  to  be  reached  and  over 
one  mUllon  of  these  are  In  relatively  con- 
centrated target  areas  In  only  69  VS. 
counties. 

Table  3  shows  that  the  fourth  quartile  of 
unmet  need  is  spread  over  a  vast  area  in- 
volving 3.133  counties.  While  these  coun- 
ties include  some  metropolitan  areas,  they 
are  for  the  most  part  rural  and  rural -farm 
areas  with  snuiU  and  dispersed  populations 
and  with  few  health  resources,  making  it  dif- 
ficult and  costly  to  reach  the  patient. 

Table  4  expands  on  reported  services  as 
presented  initially  In  Table  3.  In  Table  4, 
as  in  the  earlier  table,  the  number  of  women 
served  is  the  controlling  variable.  The  eight 
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TABLE  3.-QUARTILE  RANGE  OF  WOMEN  ESTIMATED  AT 
RISK  FOR  SUBSIDIZED  FAMILY  PLANNING  SERVICES 
NOT  RECEIVING  SERVICE  FOR  UNITED  STATES.  FISCAL 
1968,  AND  NUMBER  AND  PERCENT  OF  COUNTIES  IN 
EACH  QUARTILE 


Women  served 


Counties 


Cumu- 

Number         Utive  Cumu- 

(thou-           (thou-  Utive    Num- 

sands)          sands)  percent       ber 


Cumu- 
Per-  Cumu-  Utive 
cent      Utive     percent 


1.150.... 

.    1.150 

25 

69 

2 

69 

2 

1,150.... 

.    2.300 

5U 

244 

8 

313 

10 

1,150.... 

.    3,450 

75 

626 

20 

939 

31 

1,150 

.    4,600 

100 

2,133 

69 

3.072 

100 

ToUl... 

3,072 

100 



counties  comprising  the  first  quartUe  are 
detailed  in  Table  4  and  vividly  Ulustrate 
how  service  Inputs  have  been  concentrated 
in  major  urban  areas.  It  was  to  show  this 
that  the  county,  state,  and  major  city  Iden- 
tifications were  provided.  Note  that  the  East 
appears  to  be  first  with  three  New  York  City 
counties.  Baltimore,  and  Washington,  D.C. 
The  Midwest  is  represented  by  Cook  County 
(Chicago)  and  Wayne  County  (Detroit). 
Finally,  in  the  Far  West,  we  have  Los  An- 
geles County. 

For  proportion  of  those  In  need  who  are 
served,  these  areas  represent  fairly  substan- 
tial program  achievements  when  compared 
to  the  national  average :  in  these  eight  coun- 
ties 43  percent  were  served— 200,000  of  471.000 
In  need — whereas  nationally  only  15  percent 
were  served. 

In  the  second  quartUe,  Involving  33  coun- 
ties, 36  percent  of  those  at  risk  were  served. 
In  the  third  quartUe  23  percent,  and  in 
the  fourth — ^the  least  densely  populated 
coxintries  of  the  U.S. — only  10  percent. 
The  column  labeled  "total  population"  U- 
lustrates  the  increasing  dispersion  as  one 
moves  from  high  to  low  service  areas.  The 
first  eight  counties  contain  as  many  people 
as  the  next  33.  The  next  86  counties  contain 
fewer  people  than  the  first  two  groups  of 
31  counties,  and  so  on.  The  data  make  clear 
that  the  question  of  providing  family  plan- 
ning services  In  those  areas  where  popula- 
tion is  spread  thin  has  only  begun  to  be 
examined.  Indeed,  this  Is  generaUy  true  for 
nearly  all  health  services,  not  merely  famUy 
planning. 
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SERVED  IN  SUBSIDIZED  FAMILY  PUNNINfl  HKMRAMS;  NUMBER  OF  WOMEN  SERVED,  ESTIMATED  NEED,  NUMBER  UNSERVE 
FEMALE  POPULATION  AfiE  lS-44.  TOTAL  POPULATION  • 


TbouMndt 


Nvmbar  of  countias  and  rank  by  numbar  larvad 


County 


SMi 


Principal  city 


Nufflbar 
tarvad 
(teal  19(0 


Estimatad 


aaad      Umarvad 


FamalM 
(H6S) 


Total 

populatiaa 

(INS) 


Ottailad  listini  of  8  covntiat  comprising  firat  quartila, 
ranking  by  numbar  tarvad: 

s 

4 


litll 


Coak IMinoit CMcafO 

LoiAniaItt California Los  Angalas... 

Now  York Now  York Now  York  City. 

Kings do do 

Wayna Michitsn Datroitr..! 

Bronx Now  York Now  York  City. 


7 J....  District  of  Columbia' 

• X....  Baltimora Maryland 


Washington. 
Baltimoro. 


38 

82 

33 

126 

30 

49 

22 

64 

21 

58 

19 

36 

18 

21 

18 

32 

44 

94 
19 
42 
39 

17 
2 

14 


1,029 

I,37S 

305 

54S 

S32 

314 
164 
303 


5.400 
6,814 

2.702 

2.719 

1,548 

806 

1.488 


8 

23 

86 

1.083  >. 
1,872.. 


Total  (3,072).. 


>  Rounding  to  naarast  thousand  parformed  after  csmi  utation.  Total  computed  in  columns  or 
horizontals  may  not  tally  due  to  rounding. 


200 
200 
200 
200 
W 


471 

550 

860 

2,000 

1,430 


272 

352 

660 

1.880 

1.430 


4,S72 
4.600 
7.735 
13.059 
9.577 


22.999 
22.700 
37.649 
63,463 
48.888 


800 


5.367 


4.594 


39.543 


195. 69i 


1 122  reporting  service  but  not  providing  figures  on  the  numbar  served  have  bean  included. 
>  No  services  reported. 


Table  6  presents  data  on  the  populAlon 
size  and  the  range  of  the  percentage  of  rival- 
farm  population  In  the  1.200  counties  Ve- 
portlng  service  figures,  arranged  again  py 
quartlles  of  women  served.  It  can  be  se  at 
from  the  range  of  population  size  that,  while 
In  general  the  counties  with  least  service  In 
the  fourth  quartlle  must  Include  many 
sparsely  populated  areas,  they  are  not  n 
cluslvely  so.  One  county  In  this  quarille 
contains  1.3  million  people — suggesting 
even  In  large  urban  areas  the  extent  of 
gramlng  for  family  planning  services 
severely  deficient. 

It  appears  that  the  first  two  quartlles 
counting  for  half  of  the  women  served,/are 
comprised  exclusively  of  hlgb-ptopula  .Ion 
counties.  For  example.  In  quartlle  two  the 
smallest  county  by  population  size  Is  320  X)0. 
Very  few  of  these  31  counties  In  the  Irst 
quartlles  have  any  rural-farm  populatlo  i. 

The  third  quartlle  contains  counties  mat 
range  from  relatively  small — 25,000  pop;  la- 
tlon — up  to  quite  large — 1.4  million — (  nd 
show  a  wide  variation  In  percentage  of  rui  il- 
farm  population. 

In  the  fourth  quartlle,  there  Is  a  tremi  u- 
dous  range,  both  of  population  size — fr  >m 
less  than  1,000  to  1.3  million — and  of 
rurallty — from  zero  to  60.5  per  cent  (an 
ordlnately  high  proportion  to  be  classified 
niral-farm) .  These  1.083  counties  are  a  g; 
mixture  of  county  types,  including  soi 
highly  urban  areas  which  are  In  fact  part 
great  metropolitan  centers  (I.e.,  Boston,  Mi 
sachusetts;  Passaic,  New  Jersey;  Sulfcik 
C!ounty,  New  York)  as  well  as  some  of  t  le 
most  rural  parts  of  the  United  States. 

It  Is  obviously  not  always  possible  :o 
categorize  counties  as  urban  or  rural-far  n 
areas.  The  usual  problems  of  classlficatU  n 
plague  the  researcher  on  this  as  on  so  mai  y 
other  dimensions.  For,  within  a  sing  e 
county,  there  may  be  extensive  urban  as  w<  U 
as  rural -farm  areas.  The  socloeconom  ic 
ecology  of  a  region  does  not  usually  obll  ;e 
us  by  observing  county  Jiirlsdlctlonal  line  t. 
This  factor  often  results  In  the  mixture  pt 
characteristics  demonstrated  In  the  tables 


TABLE  5.— QUARTILE  RANGE  OF  WOMEN  SERVED  IN  SUB- 
SIDIZED FAMILY  PLANNING  PROGRAMS  FOR  UNITED 
STATES.  FISCAL  1968;  FOR  EACH  QUARTILE:  THE  NUMBER 
OF  COUNTIES.  RANGE  OF  POPULATION  SIZE,  AND  RANGE 
OF  PERCENT  RURAL-FARM  POPULATION 


Range  of 
population  size  > 


Women 
aarvad 
(thou- 
sands) 


TABLE  6.— ALL  U.S.  COUNTIES  RANKED  BY  PERCENT  RURAL- 
FARM  POPUUTION  AND  DISTRIBUTED  BY  QUARTERS  OF 
WOMEN  UNSERVED  (FISCAL  1968).  RANGE  OF  PERCENT 
RURAL-FARM  POPULATION  PER  QUARTER.  NUMBER  AND 
PERCENT  OF  COUNTIES.  AND  NUMBER  AND  PERCENT  OF 
COUNTIES  WITH  NO  PROGRAM 


Numbar 
of 

countias 


Percent  rural- 
farm* 


800  to  6.800 

320  to  2,000 

25  to  1,400 

Lan  than  1-1,300.. 

Total " 


200 

200 

200 
200 


8 

23 

86 

■1,083 


All  lass  than  1. 
0-2.4. 
0-17.5 
0-59.5 


800 


1.200 


>  122  counties  reporting  service  but  not  providing  figures  on 
the  number  of  women  served  have  bean  included. 

>  Bureau  of  Census  estimate  lor  1966. 

>  1960  census. 

Table  6  provldee  an  overview  of  the  num- 
ber of  women  unserved  with  respect  to  the 
rural-farm  characteristics.  All  U.  S.  counties 
have  l>een  ranked  from  low  to  high  according 
to  per  cent  rural-farm,  and  then  distributed 
by  quarters  by  the  number  of  women  needing 
subsidized  family  planning  service.  In  addi- 
tion, the  number  of  counties  for  each  quarter 
with  no  reported  programs  are  shovim. 

The  124  least  rural  counties  contain  a 
quarter  of  the  niunber  of  women  needing 
service  (1.5  million).  No  county  within  this 
group  exceeds  0.9  per  cent  of  nu-al-farm 
population;  and  only  26  or  one-fifth  of  these 
counties  report  no  program.  In  the  next 
group,  all  counties  show  a  small  proportion 
of  rural-farm  population,  not  less  than  1  per 
cent  and  not  more  than  5  per  cent.  Here  also 
a  small  number  of  counties,  about  one- 
eighth,  report  no  program. 

Group  three  moves  into  the  middle  to 
upper  range  with  req;>ect  to  rurallty,  and 
this  Includes  28.5  per  cent  of  all  U.  S.  coun- 
ties; 500  or  67  per  cent  of  these  report  no 
programs.  Finally,  In  group  four,  we  are  really 
in  the  country.  These  are  predominately  rural 
counties  and  include  over  half  of  all  counties 
in  the  U.  S.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  these 
counties  report  no  program.  As  rurallty  In- 


Range 
percent 
rural- farm 
population' 

Number 
of 
women 
un- 
served 
(thou- 
sands) 

Num-, 
bar  of 
U.S. 
coun- 
ties 

Per- 
cent of 

U.S. 
coun-, 

tiaa 

Countias  with  no 
subsidized  programs 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 

COfit 

N  — 

0-0.9 

1-5.2 

5.3-17J.... 
17.9-86.... 

..    1.150 
.    1.150 
.    I.I50 
.    1.150 

124 

359 

876 

1.713 

4.0 
11.7 
28.5 
55.8 

26 

45 

500 

1.301 

21.0 
12.5 
57.1 
75.9 

124 

359 

873 

1.719 

Total.. 

.    4,600 

3.072 

100.0 

1.872 

60.9 

3.072 

■1960  census. 

Table  7  Ulustratee  the  program  potential 
of  1,872  counties  with  no  reported  service. 
In  this  table,  the  distribution  of  all  counties 
with  no  service  is  controlled  by  the  range  of 
estimated  number  of  women  In  need.  The 
total  number  of  women  In  need  Is  also  pn- 
■ented  for  each  group  of  counties. 

Line  two  in  the  table  ahowa  that  a  total 
of  438,  or  24  per  cent  of  counties  with  no 
program,  contain  1,000  or  more  women  at 
risk;  ctunulatively,  these  counties  contain  a 
total  of  819,000,  or  56  per  cent,  of  all  those 
unserved  In  coimtles  without  programs.  They 
should  l>e  regarded  as  areas  with  high  pro- 
gram potential  since  they  contain  1,000  or 
more  women  at  risk. 

The  figure  of  1,000  or  more  women  per 
cotuty  at  risk  and  in  need  is  a  useful  meas- 
ure of  the  service  potential  In  these  areas, 
since  It  Is  estimated  that  this  number  of 
patients  Is  aufllclent  to  provide  minimum 
economy  of  scale  In  the  operation  of  a  clinic 
program. 

The  remaining  two  groups,  totaling  three- 
quartera  of  all  U.S.  counties  without  pro- 
grams, are  the  more  sparsely  populated  ones 
and  account  for  44  per  cent  of  women  at 
risk  in  imserved  areas. 


creases,  programing  decreases. 

TABLE  7.-NUMBER  AND  PERCENT  OF  U.S.  COUNTIES  WI^H  NO  SUBSIDIZED  FAMILY  PLANNING  SERVICES.  BY  RANGE  OF  ESTIMATED  NUMBER  OF  WOMEN  IN  NEED-  NUMBER  AND  PER- 
CENT OF  WOMEN  UNSERVED 


Counties  with  no  service 


Range,  estimated  number  of  women  needing  service  I 


Number       Cumulative 


Percent 


Cumulative 
percent 


Numbar 

unserved       Cumulative 
(thousands)      (thousands) 


Percent 


Cumulative 
percent 


2,000  to  10,000. 
1,000  to  1.999.. 

S00to999 

000  to  499 


Total. 


123 
315 
556 

876 


123 
438 
996 

1.872 


6.6 
16.9 
29.7 
46.8 


6l6 

23.5 

53.2 

100.0 


1.872 


382 

382 

26.7 

26.7 

428 

810 

29.0 

55.7 

395 

1,195 

27.8 

83.5 

235 

1.430 

16w5 

100.0 

loao 


1.430 


100.0 
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SUMICABT 

This  paper  haa  preeented  In  broad  term* 
the  distribution  and  oonoentratlon  of  needs 
and  servlcea  In  the  United  States  by  county. 

Ot  particular  note  la  th*  oonoemtr»tlo&  in 
relatively  tew  uriian  oountlM  of  both  tb« 
heaviest  program  Inpute  aa  well  as  the  gre«t- 
Mt  number  of  women  unserved.  EquaUy  Im- 
portant, a  program  potential  exists  In  488 
counties  with  no  service  provided  and  more 
than  1,000  women  at  risk. 

The  data  also  point  up  the  virtual  nonex- 
istence of  organized  programs  In  sparsely 
populated  and  rural-farm  azeaa  at  the 
United  States.  In  qualitative  human  tenas, 
the  need  for  family  planning  programs  here 
Is  undoubtedly  Just  as  great  as  In  metropoli- 
tan communities. 

Dr.  Lemer  Is  Assistant  Professor,  Depart- 
ment of  Community  Health,'  Albert  Einstein 
College  of  Medicine,  Bronx.  N.Y. 

This  paper  was  presented  before  a  Joint 
Session  of  the  Center  for  Population  Re- 
search and  the  Epidemlcdogy  Section  of  the 
American  Public  Health  Association  at  the 
Ninety-Seventh  Annual  Meeting  In  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  November  13,  1909. 

This  work  was  performed  at  the  center  for 
Family  Planning  Program  Devtiopment,  the 
Technical  Assistance  Division  of  Planned 
Parenthood-World  PopuUtion,  N.T.O.,  pur- 
suant to  a  contract  with  the  Ofllce  at  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  Washington,  D.C.,  Con- 
tract No.  B  89-4588.  During  the  coiurse  of  this 
work  the  author  was  director  of  planning  of 
CFPFD. 

APFKNDIZ — ^WHAT    IS    IN    THX    IIIJI — TOIt    EACH 
COUNTT    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES 

a.  Needs  and  services 

Total  population  of  U.  S.,  1966;  women  in 
the  childbearlng  years.  I.e.,  16-44;  number  of 
women  medically  indigent  needing  subsidized 
family  planning  services;  niunber  receiving 
family  planning  services  through  subsidized 
clinic  programs;  numl>er  in  need  not  receiv- 
ing servlcee,  or  unmet  need;  number  of  home- 
based  migrant  workers;  n\iml>er  of  Ameri- 
can TT!^t*"«  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Indian  Health  Service  of  DHEW. 

Under  needs  we  have  also  selected  health 
and  demographic  indexes  which  provide 
greater  insight  Into  the  characteristics  of 
each  county:  infant  mortality  rate;  number 
of  Infant  deaths  in  excess  of  17.8  per  1,000 
for  the  five  years  1961-1966;  fertility  rate  per 
1,000;  live  birth  order  as  a  per  cent  of  all 
births;  out-of-wedlock  births  per  1,000  live 
births  (not  reported  for  16  states);  births  of 
2,600  grams  or  less  as  a  per  cent  of  live  births. 

Each  county  is  classified  by  whether  It  is 
within  a  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical 
Area  or  State  Economic  Area  (for  New  Eng- 
land) or  a  nonmetropoUtan  county  accord- 
ing to  total  peculation  of  SMSA,  SEA  or 
county. 

b.  itesottrces 

Physicians — ^Number  of  nonfederal  physi- 
cians in  patient  care  with  offices  In  the 
county;  ratio  of  M.D.'s  per  100.000  popula- 
tion; number  of  general  practitioners;  ratio 
per  100.000  population;  number  of  obstetri- 
clan-gynecolog^ts  and  ratio  per  100,000 
population. 

Hospitals — For  all  short-term,  generai- 
care,  nonprofit  hospitals  reporting  births, 
operated  by  private  agencies,  nonfederal  gov- 
ernmental agencies,  but  including  the  Public 
Health  Service  and  Indian  Health  Service 
hospitals:  number  in  each  county;  total 
births  reported  for  all  hospitals  In  the  coun- 
ty; numtter  reporting  family  planning  serv- 
ices. 

Other  Resources — Counties  with  medical 
schools;  c(xnmunlty  action  agencies:  OEO- 
funded  Family  Planning  Projects;  OEO- 
fimded  Neighborhood  Health  Centers;  coun- 
ties with  Model  City  Programs;  Children's 
Bureau  Maternal  and  Infant  Care  Projects; 
Public  Health  Service  Neighborhood  Service 


Ftojecto;  countias  where  the  health  d^Murt- 
ment  provldee  family  planning  services;  and 
flnaUy,  oounUes  where  Planned  Parenthood 
afflll«tes  provide  family  planning  servlcea. 
rooTMons 

^  Available  from  the  Family  Planning  Pro- 
gram, Office  of  Health  Affairs,  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opporttmity,  Wariilngton,  D.  C,  or  the 
Center  for  FamUy  Planning  Program  Devel- 
opment ot  Plaimed  Parenthood-World  Popu- 
lation, New  York,  N.  Y.  10032. 

*  Current  Population  Reports  Series,  p.  26, 
Nos.  401,  404,  407  and  400.  1968.  describe 
metiiodology. 

On  Tn  Healthiness  or  4,000  Abobtioms  In  A 
FkEE  Standino  AaomoN  Sbbvicb 

(By  Horace  Hale  Harvey  n,  MJ}.,  Barbara 
Yamtil  EUzabeth  Pyle) 

We  would  first  like  to  thank  the  pec^le  of 
New  Y<M>k,  their  legislators,  and  the  Public 
Health  Board  for  a  law  and  a  policy  that 
allows  for  lmprov«nent  and  self-correction. 
This  is  a  great  nuxal  step  necessary  to  re- 
move the  fear  of  abortion. 

We  would  next  like  to  thank  the  National 
Clergy  Consultation  Elervlce  on  Abortion 
(especially  Reverend  Howard  Moody  and  Ar- 
lene  Carmen)  and  the  five  hundred  clergy- 
men thoughout  the  United  States  who  with 
their  pioneering  spirit  have  led  the  way  in 
the  concept  of  abortion  reform.  Planned 
Parenthood  is  likewise  to  be  commended  for 
its  stand  on  this  issue. 

Lastly,  we  would  like  to  offer  a  heartfelt 
thanks  to  the  doctors  working  with  us,  the 
nurse-counselors,  and  to  the  entire  staff  of 
the  Community  Sex  Information  and  Educa- 
tion Service.  Our  efforts  and  dreams  would 
have  come  to  nothing  without  jova  hard 
work  and  loyalty. 

INTRODUCTION 

New  York  is  to  be  commended  for  leading 
the  country  in  the  repeal  of  abortion  laws. 
The  new  law  provides  that  a  physician  can 
perform  an  abortion  under  conditions  that 
are  healthy  and  safe  on  a  consenting  woman 
up  to  the  twenty-fourth  week  of  pregnancy. 
This  law  will  inevitably  become  the  model 
after  which  the  rest  of  the  country  will 
pattern  its  laws  when  the  reform  becomes 
nationwide.  As  the  New  York  law  will  be- 
come the  model,  so  will  New  York's  appli- 
cations of  this  law.  It  is  to  the  betterment 
of  these  future  ends  that  we  do  hereby 
present  this  report. 

The  Community  Sex  Information  and  Ed- 
ucation Service  (hereinafter  called  CSI)  Is 
a  not-for-profit  Incorporation  devoted  to  de- 
veloping nationwide  sex  education.  In  July 
of  this  year,  the  National  Office  of  CSI  rec- 
ognized the  need  for  there  to  be  a  quality 
control  on  the  means  whereby  women  in 
New  York  receive  abortion.  This  conclusion 
was  reached  based  upon  the  many  phone 
calls  that  poured  into  our  office  and 
into  the  office  of  the  Clergy  and  Lay 
Advocates  for  Hospital  Abortion  Perform- 
ance complaining  of  the  abtisive  treat- 
ment and  the  exploitive  prices  by  many 
of  the  doctors,  and  profiteering  referral 
agencies,  and  the  hospitals  perfcvming 
abortions  in  the  metropolitan  area. 

With  the  tripartite  goal  of  safety,  price 
control,  and  psychological  health,  CSI 
formed  Women's  Medical  Group  to  act  as  a 
consumer  control  for  women  seeking  abor- 
tions in  the  first  ten  weeks  of  pregnancy. 
Women's  Medical  Oroup  Is  able  to  monitor 
the  safety  of  the  procedure  by  setting  stand- 
ards for  the  equipment  and  the  methods,  by 
supervising  the  participating  doctors  and 
by  having  a  comprehensive  follow  up  program 
consisting  of  a  Women's  Medical  Group  "hot 
line"  telephone  numl>er  making  available 
to  the  women  24  hours  a  day,  a  doctor  or  a 
Registered  nurse  to  answer  any  questions 
relating  to  the  procedure  or  to  their  condi- 
tion  following   the   procedure.   With   these 


means,  and  a  medical  questionnaire  com- 
pleted and  returned  by  the  patient  ten  days 
later,  Women^  Medical  Oroup  is  able  to 
evaluate  the  participating  doctors,  and 
thereby  offer  the  patienta  a  safe  procedure. 
Woman's  Medical  Oroup  has  been  able  to 
oontrol  abortion  pricing  since  July  1,  for 
slightly  over  4,000  abortions  by  ref«Tlng  only 
to  doctors  who  have  agreed  to  diaige  a  rea- 
sonaUe  fair  price,  and  i^io  hav«  also  agreed 
to  perform  26%  of  the  procedures  at  no 
charge  ait  aU  to  welfare  and  indigent  patlenU. 
The  third  goal  of  CSI,  psychological  health, 
is  perhaps  the  factor  that  makes  Women's 
Medical  Oroup  so  unsual.  To  achieve  this 
goal,  the  Oroup  furnishes  oounsdors  who 
work  closely  with  the  doctors  performing  ths 
abortions.  The  majority  of  these  oounstiors 
are  registered  nurses  who  have  had  abor- 
tions themsdves.  and  are  therefore  naturally 
sensitive  to  the  complicated  feelings  and  re- 
actions that  an  abortion  evokes  in  a  woman. 
In  addition,  these  nurses  have  received  4>e- 
cial  training  to  enable  them  to  deal  with  the 
varied  psychological  aspects  and  Impacts  of 
abortion. 

To  the  furtherment  of  these  three  goals, 
and  to  the  ftirther  help  of  the  women  of 
New  York,  we  <^er  these  satlstlcs  on  the 
healthiness  of  4,000  abortions  performed  by 
a  free  standing  abortion  service. 

FV>r  operational  details  of  W<8nen's  Medi- 
cal Oroup,  please  see  the  attached  appendix- 
Abortion  safety  Is  usuaUy  measured  by 
comparing  the  rates  of  the  following  medical 
complications  which  are  often  associated 
with  abortions:  death,  shock,  bleeding.  Infec- 
tion, perforation,  and  Incomplete  abortion. 

A)  In  four  thousand  alx>rtlons  performed 
since  Jxily  1  \islng  a  local  anesthetic,  there 
have  been  no  deaths  and  no  cases  of  shock 
or  cardiac  arrest.  This  perfect  record  should 
be  contrasted  with  the  death  rates  ranging 
from  two  to  five  i>er  one  hundred  thousand 
cases,  which  have  occurred  In  the  Eurojiean 
and  New  York  hospitals  due  to  the  use  of 
general  anesthesia  for  early  abortions.  The 
only  abortion  death  In  London  last  year  was 
due  to  general  anesthesia. 

B)  The  bleeding  varied  ftom  only  a  few 
drops  In  four  to  sU  we^  pregnanciee  to  an 
average  of  about  one  ounce  for  cases  eight 
to  ten  weeks  pregnant.  One  ounce  is  tha 
amount  of  blood  loss  a  woman  ordinarily 
has  during  a  normal  period.  However,  in  our 
four  thousand  cases  we  also  had  three  women 
who  unexpectedly  turned  out  to  be  ten  to 
twelve  weeks  pregnant  and  who  lost  about  a 
pint  of  blood  dtulng  the  abortion.  This  doss 
not  represent  a  serious  blood  loss,  since  ons 
pint  of  blood  is  the  usual  amount  of  blood 
given  during  a  blood  donation  to  a  blood 
bank.  We  also  had  one  patient  who  was  six- 
teen weeks  pregnant  and  who  lost  about  two 
pints  of  blood.  No  woman  required  a  blood 
transfiislon  or  Intravenous  fiulds.  It  is  im- 
portant to  note  that  all  four  of  these  women 
were  found  unexpectedly  to  be  over  ten  weeks 
pregnant,  thus  we  have  every  reason  to  l)e- 
lieve  that  no  woman  who  Is  less  than  ten 
weeks  pregnant  will  bleed  on  an  average  more 
than  she  does  with  a  normal  period,  and  the 
earlier  the  atx)rtlon  the  lees  the  blood  loea. 
Independent  research  ( Obstetrics  and  Gyne- 
cology. September- 1970)  has  shown  that 
abortions  done  in  hospitals  with  general 
anesthesia  result  in  aliout  twice  the  blood 
loss  of  abortions  done  with  local  anesthesia. 
This  is  probably  because  general  anesthesia 
prevents  uterine  contraction  which  normally 
would  prevent  bleeding. 

C)  Fever  and  Infection — We  had  four  pa- 
tients of  the  one  thousand  five  hundred  and 
sixty  who  returned  o\ir  research  form,  who 
reported  they  had  fever  of  100.4  degrees  or 
more  for  one  day  or  more.  In  two  of  these 
cases  the  fever  returned  to  normal  in  two 
days,  while  In  two  other  cases  the  fever  re- 
tiirned  to  normal  in  three  days.  None  of  these 
patients  with  fever  required  hospitalization. 
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(D)  Perforated  Uterus — ^Tbls  Is  the  com  i- 
tlon  resulting  when  an  abortion  InstrunM  at 
goes  through  the  uterine  muscle  wall.  '  ITe 
have  had  nine  such  cases  In  four  thousa  id 
abortions.  However,  eight  of  these  cases  (  c- 
curred  during  the  first  two  thousand  ab<  r- 
tlons,  whereas  only  one  of  these  nine  cai  es 
occurred  during  the  second  two  thousa  id 
cases.  This  Indicates  that  as  the  physlcU  oa 
gain  experience  and  become  more  skill  d, 
they  are  less  likely  to  perforate  a  uterus,  [n 
fact,  the  one  later  perforation  was  by  c  le 
of  the  newer  and  less  experienced  physicla  is 
(and  In  a  ten  and  one  half  week  pregnane]  ) . 

Thus,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  th  it 
uterine  perforation  can  be  eliminated  as  do  ;- 
tors  gain  skill  at  doing  early  abortions,  ^  >f 
the  first  eight  perforations,  only  three  we  « 
hospitalized.  Two  of  these  hospltallzatloi  a 
were  found  to  be  fifteen  weeks  pregnar  t. 
There  was  only  one  out  of  seven  perforatloi  s 
In  pregnancies  less  than  ten  weeks  which  r  - 
quired  hoepltallzatlon.  Therefore,  perfor  - 
tlons  of  such  early  pregnancies  are  not  « 
serious  a  complication  as  It  has  been  thoug  it 
to  be  in  the  past,  since  none  of  these  hi  d 
later  complications.  All  three  of  our  hosf  i- 
talizatlons  were  discharged  without  comp:  I- 
cations  within  three  or  four  days. 

(E)  Incomplete  Abortion — We  have  hi  d 
one  such  case  wherein  the  physician  su  i- 
pected  in  advance  that  he  had  not  compleU  d 
the  abortion,  because  he  found  no  pregnant  y 
tissue  when  he  examined  the  tissue  removi  d 
from  the  uterus.  (We  require  that  physiclai  a 
examine  all  tissues  removed  from  the  uter  a 
to  make  certain  that  they  have  removed  tl  e 
entire  pregnancy.)  In  this  case,  since  tl  le 
patient  was  only  four  or  five  weeks  pre  ;- 
nant,  the  physician  could  not  be  sure  th  it 
he  completed  the  abortion,  since  In  such  i  n 
early  pregnancy  there  Is  little  or  no  tissue  » 
be  found.  Thus,  we  asked  thU  patient  to  ha  e 
another  pregnancy  test  done  by  us  two  wee  s 
later.  This  test  proved  positive,  so  the  abo  - 
tlon  was  completed  immediately  wlthoi  t 
complications.  Let  us  now  compare  the  con  - 
plication  rates  of  these  4,0(X)  abortions  wit  i 
those  rates  of  complications  In  New  Tor  c 
hospitals'  early  abortions.  This  data  Is  sun  - 
marlzed  as  follows: 
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New  York 

hospitals 

WMG  correc 

percent 

WMG  gross 

percen 

less  then 

percent 
ail  cases 

less  thai 

Comiilicjtion 

12  weeks 

12  week 

Hemcrrhat* 0.2  0.1 

Infection .2  .2 

Perforation .2  .2 

Others .4  .025                .025 

Total 1.0  .525             .325 
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The  third  column  above  la  corrected  In  the 
sense  that  in  it  we  have  removed  all  abor- 
tion cases  of  12  week  or  more  pregnancleaj 
since  this  was  done  In  the  above  hospital 
data.  Comparing  the  above  complication  ratea 
suggest  that  Women's  Medical  Group  has  haa 
about  one-third  to  one-half  the  overall  com4 
plication  rate  of  the  New  York  hospital  . 
Since  the  number  of  these  complications  i 
so  small  in  both  Women's  Medical  Qroup  an  1 
New  York  hospitals,  the  moet  important  fa(  t 
is  that  the  New  York  hospitals  have  ha  I 
deaths  whereas  Women's  Medical  Oroup  ha  i 
had  none.  Clenerally,  from  this  data  it  cai 
be  concluded  that  early  abortions  (or  abort 
tions  less  than  13  week  pregnancies)  are  verjl 
safe  and  free  from  serious  medical  compUca-l 
tlons,  whether  or  not  they  are  done  in  a  freel 
standing '  abortion  service  such  as  Women's! 
Medical  Oroup  or  In  a  hospital,  Just  as  longi 
as  no  general  anesthetic  Is  used.  In  fact,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  medical  techniques  and 
safety,  an  early  abortion  Is  similar  to  having 
a  tooth  pulled — both  usually  involve  the  use 
of  a  local  anesthetic,  both  usually  Involve 
very  little  loss  of  blood,  both  can  easily  l>e 


dona  relatively  quickly  on  an  ambulatory 
basis  (e.g.,  during  a  lunch  hour),  both  have 
similar  "non-fatal"  complications  and  dan- 
gers which  occur  in  the  range  of  one  per 
each  thousand  cases.  Thus,  In  view  of  the 
new  evidence  of  the  safety  of  abortion  done 
In  free  standing  abortion  services,  it  would 
seem  hard  to  Justify  more  medical  precau- 
tions for  an  atxutlon  than  we  require  for 
having  a  tooth  puUed. 

(From  studies  in  Family  Planning  45:6— 
Sept.  8. 1909] 

MORTAUTT  WfTH  CONTBACXPTION  AND 

Induckd  Abortion 

(The  follovHng  paper  was  written  by  Chris- 
topher Tietze,  M.D.,  Associate  Director.  Bio- 
Medical  DirHsion.  The  Population  Council.) 

An  unwanted  pregnancy  can  be  avoided 
by  the  use  of  contraception;  an  unwanted 
birth,  by  Induced  alxirtlon.  Since  the  ulti- 
mate objectives  are  Identical,  it  is  appro- 
priate to  compare  the  two  approaches  in 
terms  of  the  risks  to  the  woman>  life 
associated  with  their  use.  This  can  be  done 
by  means  of  a  statistical  model,  based  on 
100,000  women  of  reproductive  age  in 
fertile  unions  and  exposed  to  the  risk  of 
pregnancy,  assuming  the  following  rates  of 
mortality. 

1.  Maternal  Mortality  from  complications 
of,  or  associated  with,  pregnancy,  childbirth, 
and  the  puerperium,  excluding  Induced  abor- 
tion :  20  deaths  per  100.000  pregnancies.  This 
rate  corresponds  to  the  current  level  of  ma- 
ternal mortality  in  the  white  population  in 
the  United  States.  Official  statistics  of  ma- 
ternal mortality  in  the  United  States  are 
based  only  on  deaths  attributed  to  compli- 
cations of  pregnancy,  chUdblrth,  and  the 
puerperium.  Thus  defined,  the  rate  of  ma- 
ternal mortality,  excluding  abortion,  was  18 
per  100.000  live  births  in  1964-66. 

"Associated"  deaths,  related  to  pregnancy 
and  ChUdblrth,  but  attributed  to  other 
causes,  e.g.,  heart  disease,  are  not  available 
for  the  United  States.  In  England,  where 
such  associated  deaths  are  Identified  and 
shown  separately,  they  comprise  about  one- 
third  of  the  number  of  deaths  attributed 
to  complications  of  pregnancy,  childbirth, 
and  the  puerperium.  Raising  the  maternal 
mortality  rate  for  the  U.S.  by  one-third 
brings  it  to  24  per  100,000  live  births.  Since 
the  number  of  spontaneous  fetal  deaths  ap- 
pears to  be  on  the  order  of  one-sixth  of  all 
pregnancies  and  since  very  few  deaths  result 
from  spontaneous  abortion,  an  overall  risk 
to  life,  excluding  induced  abortion,  of  20  per 
100.000  pregnancies  would  seem  to  be  a  rea- 
sonable approximation. 

2.  Mortality  associated  with  illegal  abor- 
tion Induced  out  of  hospital  by  persons  with- 
out medical  training:  100  deaths  per  100,000 
abortions.  This  is  a  very  rough  estimate,  and, 
almost  certainly  conservative,  since  it  Is 
lower  than  the  maternal  mortality  rate,  ex- 
cluding abortion,  per  100,000  live  births  for 
white  women  in  the  United  States  25  years 
ago.  Fortunately,  the  precise  level  of  this  rate 
Is  not  relevant  to  the  argument. 

3.  Mortality  associated  with  legal  al>ortion 
performed  In  hoq>ltal.  at  an  early  stage  of 
gestation:  3  deaths  per  100,000  abortions, 
based  on  current  statistics  from  eastern 
Europe  (73  deaths  among  2.567,000  legal 
abortions  in  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  and 
Slovenia.  1957-67)  .• 

4.  Mortality  associated  with  highly  e/fec- 
tive  contraception:  3  deaths  per  100,000  users 
per  year,  based  on  the  studies  recently  pub- 
lished in  Great  Britain,  on  excess  mortality 


>C.  Tietze,  "Abortion  Laws  and  Abortion 
Practices  in  Europe,"  Advances  in  Planrted 
Parenthood  (v.S) :  Proceedings  of  the  Seventh 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Association 
of  Planned  Parenthood  Physicians,  San  Fran- 
cisco, California.  9-10  April  1999.  (In  press) . 


from  thromboembolic  disease  attributable  to 
the  use  of  oroi  contraceptives.  According  to 
the  report  by  Inman  and  Veasey,'  the  excess 
mortality  from  pulmonary  embolism,  cerebral 
thrombosis,  and  coronary  thrombosis  was  2  J 
and  4.5  per  100,000  users  for  women  20-34  and 
35-44  years  of  age,  req>ectlvely.  A  weighted 
average  of  these  two  figures  yields  an  annual 
excess  risk  to  life  of  about  3  per  100,000  users. 

TABLE  1.- ILLUSTRATIVE  ANNUAL  RATES  OF  PREGNANCIES 
AND  OF  DEATHS  ASSOCIATED  WITH  CONTRACEPTION, 
PREGNANCY.  AND  INDUCED  ABORTION  PER  100,000 
WOMEN  OF  REPRODUCTIVE  AGE  IN  FERTILE  UNIONS 

PreiMncies     Deaths 


1.  No  contraception,  no  induced 

ibortion 40.000-60,000     8-12.0 

2.  No  contraception,  all  prafnancies 

aborted  out  of  hospital 100,000       100  0 

3.  Ditto,  aborted  in  hospital. 100.000  3.0 

4.  Hifhly  effective  contraception 100  3.0 

5.  Moderately  effective  contracep- 

tion, no  Induced  abortion 11,800-13,000  2.5 

6.  Ditto,  all  pregnancies  aborted 

out  of  hospital 14,300         14.3 

7.  Ditto,  aborted  in  hospital 14,300  .4 

Line  1  of  Table  1  illustrates  the  reproduc- 
tive behavior  of  a  group  of  women  neither 
using  contraception  nor  having  recourse  to 
induced  abortion. 

The  Interval  between  two  successive  con- 
ceptions consists  of  three  segments:  the 
period  of  gestation  (O),  the  anovulatory 
period  following  confinement  (A),  and  the 
average  number  of  ovulatory  cycles  required 
for  a  new  conception  to  occur  (O) .»  Of  these 
three  segments,  the  first  (O)  can  l>e  estimat- 
ed within  narrow  limits  as  eight  monttis, 
allowing  for  about  16  per  cent  spontaneous 
abortions.  The  anovtilatory  period  (A)  is 
known  to  vary  widely,  depending  on  the  ex- 
tent and  average  duration  of  breastfeeding. 
The  present  model  allows  for  a  range  from 
4  months  without  breastfeeding  to  14  months 
with  universal  and  prolonged  breastfeeding. 
The  mean  value  for  the  third  segment  (O), 
also  estimated  at  eight  months,  may  be  too 
high. 

The  relationship  between  the  number  of 
pregnancies  (P  and  P') ,  the  number  of  wom- 
en (W),  the  time  factor  (T).  and  the  dura- 
tion of  the  three  segments  of  the  interval 
iMtween  conceptions  (O,  A,  and  O)  is  defined 
by  the  following  formula: 

P=WXT/a  +  A-fO 

In  our  model,  T  equals  12  months  and  O, 
A,  and  O  are  also  expressed  in  months.  The 
application  of  the  formula  to  the  estimate 
described  in  the  preceding  paragraph  yields 
the  following  results: 

P  =  100,000  X  12/8-1-4  +  8  =  1 ,200.000/20  =  60.000 

P'  =  lOO.OOO  X  12/8  +  14+8=  1.200,000/30 
=  40,000 

Thus,  without  contraception  or  Induced 
abortion,  100,000  women  experience  in  the 
course  of  one  year  between  40.000  and  60.000 
pregnancies,  corresponding  to  average  Inter- 
vals between  conceptions  ranging  from  30 
months  to  20  months.  Olven  the  level  of 
maternal  mortality,  excluding  abortion,  as- 
stimed  for  this  model,  of  20  per  100.000  preg- 
nancies, the  100.000  women  would  experience 
between  8  and  12  deaths  associated  with  the 
reproductive  process. 

Line  2  assimies  no  contraception,  but  all 
pregnancies  are  aborted  out  of  hospital.  Be- 


•  W.H.W.  Inman  and  M.P.  Vessey,  "Investi- 
gation of  Deaths  from  Pulmonary  and  Cere- 
bral Thrombosis  and  Embolism  In  Women  of 
Chlld-bearlng  Age,"  British  Medical  Journal, 
2:193-199.  27  AprU  1968. 

»  R.  R.  Potter.  "Birth  Intervals :  Structure 
and  Change."  Population  Studies,  17:155-166. 
November  1963. 
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cause  gestation  and  the  post-gestatlonal 
anovulatory  period  are  both  substantially 
shorter  than  under  the  asstimptlons  of  the 
preceding  line  (0=3  months,  A=l  month), 
the  number  of  pregnancies  rises  to  100,000 
with  100  deaths: 

P  =  100,000  X12/3+l  +  8=l  ,200,000/12 
=  100,000 


In  line  3,  the  same  number  of  abortions 
Is  performed  legally  in  hospitals,  resulting 
in  3  deaths  instead  of  100. 

Line  4  assiunes  a  highly  effective  method  of 
contraception,  such  as  the  consistent  use  of 
oral  antl-ovulants  under  the  combined  regi- 
men. The  expected  number  of  pregnimclee  is 
on  the  order  of  100.<  Elxcess  deaths  from 
thromtx>enil>ollc  disease  equal  those  resulting 
from  legal  abortions  In  hospitals,  shown  on 
the  preceding  line.  Because  of  the  small  num- 
ber of  pregnancies,  mortality  associated  with 
either  pregnancy  and  childbirth  or  with 
abortion  is  insignificant. 

A  comparison  of  lines  3  and  4  shows  that 
women  regulating  their  fertility  exclusively 
by  means  of  abortions  performed  in  hospitals 
are  exposed  to  a  risk  to  life  of  the  same  order 
of  magnitude  as  an  equal  number  of  women 
using  oral  contraception  consistently  over 
the  same  period  of  time. 

Lines  5,  6,  and  7  each  assumes  a  less  effec- 
tive but  completely  safe  type  of  contraception 
which  extends  the  average  duration  of  ovula- 
tory exposure,  required  for  conception  from  8 
to  80  months.  This  level  of  contraceptive 
effectiveness  was  approximately  achieved  by 
urban  American  couples  in  the  19S0's,  using 
the  diaphragm  or  condoms,  mainly  for  child 
spacing,  and  not  for  family  limitation.' 

Line  5  assumes  no  induced  abortions  and 
the  number  of  conceptions  Is  computed  as 
follows: 

P=100,OOOX  12/8+4  +  80=  1,200,000/92 
a<13,000 

P'*=100,000X  12/8+14+80=  1,200,000/102 
^11300 

The  corresponding  number  of  deaths  is 
on  the  order  of  2.5  per  100,000  women  per 
year. 

Line  6  assumes  that  all  pregnancies  are 
aborted  out  of  hoq>itaI  by  lay  abortionists. 
The  number  of  pregnancies  increase  slightly, 
owning  to  the  shorter  gestation  and  post- 
gestatioiua  anoYidatory  periods. 

P=  100,000  X 12/3  + 1  +  80  =  1 JJOO  ,000/84 
a<14300 

The  expected  number  of  deaths  is  14.3  per 
100,000  women  per  year. 

In  line  7,  the  same  number  of  abortions 
is  performed  legally  in  hospitals  and  the 
number  of  deaths  drops  to  0.4  per  100.000 
women  or  approximately  one-seventh  of  the 
corresponding  values  shown  in  line  3  for  no 
contraception  but  legal  abortion,  and  in 
line  4,  for  oral  contraception. 

On  the  basis  of  this  model,  the  follow- 
ing is  my  conclusion:  In  terms  of  the  risk 
to  life,  the  most  rational  procedure  for  regu- 
lating fertility  is  the  use  of  a  perfectly  safe, 
although  not  100  percent  effective,  method 
of  contraception  and  the  termination  of  preg- 
nancies resulting  from  contraceptive  failure 
under  the  best  possible  circumstances.  I.e., 
in  the  operating  room  of  a  boqpital. 

While  comparable  estimates  of  morbidity, 
associated  with  pregnancy  and  childbirth, 
abortion  out  of  ho^ltal  and  In  hospital,  and 
oral  contraception,  are  not  available,  It  is 


*C.  "netze,  "Oral  and  Intrauterine  Con- 
traception: Effectiveness  and  Safety,"  Inter- 
national Journal  of  Fertility,  IS  (4)  :377-384. 
October-December  1968. 

•P.  C.  Sagi.  R.  O.  Potter,  C.  F.  Westoff. 
"Contraceptive  Effectiveness  as  a  Function  of 
Desired  Family  siae."  Populatton  Studies, 
15:291-296.  March  1962. 


not  unlikely  that  the  pattern  would  be 
similar  to  that  which  has  been  demonstrated 
in  terms  of  mortality. 


(110   American   Journal   of   Obstetrics   and 

Oyneoology  680  (1971)  ] 

Aspiration  Abcation  WrrHocr  Cksvical 

Dilation 

(By  Sadja  Goldsmith,  MJ>.,  Alan  J.  Mar- 
goas,MJ).) 

San  francibco,  Cauf. — ^Whlle  a^lratlon 
abortion  is  accepted  widely  as  a  safe  and  ef- 
fective technique,  any  modification  is  Im- 
p<M:tant  which  will  make  the  procedure  more 
simple,  more  safe,  and  less  time-consuming 
without  sacrificing  completeness  of  uterine 
evacuation.  Also,  if  performed  without  anes- 
thesia or  only  with  paraoervical  block,  an 
anesthesiologist  need  not  be  in  attendance 
and  the  morbidity  of  general  anesthesia  Is 
not  Incurred. 

Although  it  has  been  cxistomary  to  use  a 
cannula  whose  outside  diameter  in  milli- 
meters is  equal  to  the  duration  of  pregnancy 
in  week,'  evacuation  can  often  be  effected 
without  dilation.*  Such  a  technique  shortens 
the  procedure,  decreases  discoinf<»t  in  the 
conscious  patient,  and  decreases  risk  of  cer- 
vical Injury. 

Our  study  was  conducted  to  test  the  effi- 
cacy of  a  flexible  6  mm.  diameter  plastic  as- 
piration cannula*  developed  by  Harvey  Kar- 
man  to  remove  early  flrst-trlmester  prod- 
ucts of  conception.  This  flexible  cannula  has 
two  openings  at  its  tip  which  permit  bending 
without  blockage  if  it  is  applied  to  the  uter- 
ine fundus. 

PROCEDDRB 

Seventy-two  pregnant  women  whose  last 
menses  had  occurred  10  weeks  or  less  earlier 
were  selected  only  on  the  basis  of  their  will- 
ingness to  be  atxKted  while  awake. 

Preliminary  procedures  t  included  a  medi- 
cal and  psychosocial  history,  physioal  exami- 
nation, routine  laboratory  studies,  Rh-antl- 
body  screening,  and  cervical  culture  tor 
gonorrhea.  The  abortions  were  performed  on 
a  come-and-go  basis  at  this  medical  center 
In  a  small  surgical  room  attached  to  an  op- 
erating suite.  Many  patients  received  an  c^al 
analgesic  one  hour  before  the  procedure, 
while  others  had  no  premedication. 

A  medium  Graves  speculum  was  used  to 
expose  the  cervix,  which  was  then  fixed  with 
a  tenaculum.  A  paraoervical  block  was  per- 
formed by  injecting  4  ml.  of  one  per  cent 
lidocalne  at  each  of  4  sites  (3,  5,  7,  9  o'clock) 
1  cm.  deep  to  the  vaginal  fornix.  The  opera- 
tor cleansed  the  cervix  and  vagina  with  povl- 
done-lodine  solution  while  waiting  for  the 
block  to  become  effective.  The  uterus  wss 
sounded  to  verify  its  depth  and  conflrm  its 
inclination.  The  6  mm.  cannula  was  then 
passed  to  the  fundus  and,  while  negative 
pressure  (60  to  70  cm.  Hg)  was  applied,  It 
was  moved  within  the  uterus  to  aspirate  all 
parts  of  the  cavity.  The  duration  of  aspira- 
tion was  tuned  and  the  procedure  was  con- 
cluded when  the  uterine  walls  seemed  cloetiy 
applied  to  the  cannula. 

Completeness  of  evacuation  was  checked  by 
exploring  the  uterine  cavity  with  a  small 
curette.  When  aspiration  through  the  6  mm. 
cannula  did  not  produce  sufficient  tissue,  the 
cervix  was  dilated  to  8  or  9  mm.  and  a  larger 
aspirator  was  used  to  ensure  total  tissue  re- 
moval. All  specimens  were  examined  to  con- 
firm the  presence  of  the  products  of  concep- 
tion, then  sent  to  the  pathology  laboratory. 
Aspirated  blood  and  amniotic  fluid  were  also 
measured.  The  patient  was  discharged  within 
an  hour,  with  an  appointment  for  a  3  week 
postabortion  visit. 

During  the  procedure,  eadi  patient  was  at- 
tended by  a  counselor  who  explained  the 
procedure  and  gave  encouragement  and  sup- 
port. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


RXSULTS 

Of  the  72  women  (Table  I),  aspiration 
abortion  was  completely  successful  in  67;  4 
required  cervical  dilation  and  a  larger  can- 
nula to  empty  the  uterus.  In  1  prlmlgravlda 
the  Internal  oe  could  not  be  identified  by 
probe  or  small  dilator.  The  procedure  was 
stopped,  and  2  weeks  later  abortion  was  per- 
formed without  difficulty  under  general  anes- 
thesia. Mean  aspiration  time  for  the  67  suc- 
cessful cases  was  3  minutes  (range  1  to  7 
minutes),  and  blood  loss  average  58  ml. 
(range  10  to  170  ml) . 

No  patient  presented  any  evidence  of  a 
morbid,  febrile  postabortal  course.  One  pa- 
tient was  observed  in  the  hospital  after  abor- 
tion because  products  of  ccHioeption  were  not 
positively  Identified  in  the  pathology  lab(»a- 
tory  and  a  diagnosis  of  ectopic  pregnancy 
was  considered  but  not  confirmed.  Another 
patient  was  seen  7  days  postabortion  In  the 
emergency  ward  with  the  sudden  onset  of 
uterine  bleeding.  She  was  sent  home  with  a 
diagnosis  of  nonsignificant  bleeding  from  the 
organizing  placental  site.  Five  patients  tele- 
phoned with  minor  questions  which  required 
reassurance  only. 

Seventy  of  the  72  women  were  seen  at  the 
2  week  postabortion  checkup;  the  other  2 
verified  by  telephone  that  they  bad  no 
problems. 

COMMENT 

Abortions  performed  on  healthy  women, 
many  of  whom  are  young  prlmigravldas,  re- 
quire meticulous  scrutiny  and  safeguards  to 
minimize  early  as  well  as  late  morbidity  and 
death.  There  are  several  obvious  advantages 
in  performing  early  abortions  without  general 
anesthesia  or  cervical  dilation.  By  avoiding 
general  anesthesia,  a  small  but  definite  risk 
Is  eliminated  and  the  procedtue  is  more  eco- 
nomical of  medical  personnel  and  cost.  With- 
out cervical  dilation,  the  conscious  patient 
experiences  primarily  the  cramps  of  termlnsJ 
uterine  spasm  of  short  duration  as  the  prod- 
ucts of  conception  are  oomidetely  removed. 
For  this,  the  patient  Is  amenable  to  verbal 
support  and  the  encouragement  of  being  able 
to  leave  the  unit  promptly  and  in  full  pos- 
session of  her  factUties. 

TABLE  l.-RESULTS  OF  EARLY  ABORTION  WITH  THE  USE 
OF  THE  6  MM.  FUXIBU  CANNULA 


ToUl 
cases 

Cases  by  weeks  of  gestation 
from  last  menstrual  period 

7         8         9         10 

Abortions  performed 

72 

2 

IS 

32         23 

Primigravldas  (age 

range  16  to  36) 

Multigravidas  (age 

range  17  10  39) 

43 
29 

1 

1 

7 
8 

17         18 
15          5 

Cases  requiring  larger 
cannula  {8  or  9  mm.).... 

4 

0 

0 

0           4 

Avoidance  of  cervical  dilation  eliminates 
the  risk  of  perforation  with  a  dilator.  It  may 
also  decrease  the  Incidence  of  premature  de- 
livery in  subsequent  pregnancies,  an  abor- 
tion sequela  discussed  by  Kllnger.' 

At  our  institution,*  the  most  significant 
morbidity  In  a  large  series  of  first-trimester 
Induced  abortions  was  related  to  occasional 
uterine  perforation  and  possible  bowel  com- 
plications. The  ease  with  which  the  6  mm. 
cannula  tip  bends  without  blocking  aspira- 
tion diminishes  this  risk  of  perforation. 

Early  abortion  without  cervical  dilation 
appears  to  be  a  safe  and  simple  enough  pro- 
cedure to  be  used  on  a  mass  basis  for  early 
Interruption  of  unwanted  pregnancy.  With 
weil-quallfied  personnel  who  are  careful  to 
accept  only  pregnancies  early  in  the  first 
trimester,  and  who  perform  the  aspiration 
technique  skillfully,  out-of -hospital  abortion 
In  well-equipped,  licensed  facilities  seems 
feasible. 
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FOOTNOTES 

•Supplied  as  Vacurette  P-6mm  by  Berkeli  y 
Blo-Englneerlng    Company,    Berkeley,    Call  I. 

t  Approval  of  patlenta  for  abortion  was  1  a 
accord  with  the  revised  California  sUtute. 

'Kerslake,  D.,  and  Caaey,  D.:  Obstat. 
Gynec.  30:  36.  1967.  / 

*  papazov,  B.,  Atanasov.  A.,  and  MlkhneTa, 
O.:  Akush.  Olnek.  (Soflla)  4:  45,  1966.        / 

» Kllnger,  A.:  Int.  J.  Oynaec.  Obstet.  8:  BBO, 
1970. 

♦Stewart,  O.:  Personal  communication 


THE  HONORABLE  J.  EDGAR 
HOOVER 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or  ler 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ma^r- 
land  (Mr.  Hocan)  is  recognized  for7  60 
minvites. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  reques  ted 
this  Special  Order  today  to  eulogla  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  and  to  give  other  Meml:  ers 
an  opportunity  to  include  their  rema  rks 
concerning  his  passing  and  his  servla  to 
the  country.  One  of  the  most  import  int 
experiences  of  my  life  has  been  the  y«  ars 
from  1948  to  1958  when  I  served  \  ith 
the  FBI  imder  Mr.  Hoover's  leaders  lip. 
While  the  reputation  of  the  FBI  is  <  ut- 
standing  in  the  eyes  of  an  overwheln  ing 
majority  of  Americans,  unless  one  has 
had  the  actual  opportunity  to  see  its 
workings  from  the  inside,  it  is  imposi  Ible 
to  be  able  to  really  measure  the  efHclent 
operations,  the  dedicated  service  to  I  the 
American  people,  and  the  zealous  don 
cern  with  protecting  individual  libert; 

It  has  been  a  source  of  deep  regrA  to 
me  that  in  the  past  few  years,  Mr.  Hodver 
and  the  FBI  have  been  subjected  tcl  so 
much  unfair  and  unjustified  criticism. 
My  colleagues  know  that  I  have  t 
the  floor  of  the  House  to  defend 
Hoover  and  the  FBI  against  erron 
unfair  charges  on  a  number  of  ( 
sions.  Because  of  his  unblemished  rec 
in  service  to  the  country,  some  of  cur 
colleagues,  for  reasons  best  known  to 
them,  have  Joined  in  this  cacophony  of 
unwarranted  abuse  and  criticism. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  had  a  tremendc  us 
Influence  on  the  history  of  this  coimty 
and  on  those  of  us  who  had  the  privile  te 
of  serving  with  him.  His  48  years  of  pu  >- 
lie  service  are  unparalleled.  At  the  age  3f 
29  on  May  10.  1924.  Mr.  Hoover  wis 
named  Director  of  the  scandal-ridd  sn 
Bureau  of  Investigation.  At  that  tii  le 
Attorney  General  Harlan  Fiske  Stope 
told  the  young  man: 

I  want  you  to  take  over  aa  Acting  Dlrec 
of  the  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

Young  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  who  hJ 
worked  in  the  Department  since  1917  amd 
had  served  as  Assistant  Director  of  me 
Bureau  for  3  years,  replied  that  he  wonid 
take  the  Job  on  conditions  that  it  [be 
divorced  from  politics,  that  appointments 
and  promotions  be  based  on  merit  and 
thiit  the  Bureau  be  responsible  to  the/At- 
torney General  only.  The  Attorney  C  en- 
eral  replied: 

I  wouldn't  give  it  to  you  under  any  <  ther 
conditions. 

Since  that  time,  Mr.  Hoover  mdlded 
the  FBI  into  the  modeled  law  enforce- 
ment agency  that  it  is  today.  Mr.  mwver 
set  a  rigid  standard  of  personal  bet  avlor 
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and  performance  for  himself  and  all  em- 
ployees of  the  FBI.  He  has  never  t(derated 
any  compromlae  with  ezceUmce  or  in- 
tegrity in  service  or  personal  behavior. 

By  taking  the  FBI  out  of  the  sphere 
of  political  influence,  Mr.  Hoover  built 
it  into  an  organization  which  earned  pub- 
lic respect  and  gratitude.  He  served  un- 
der eight  Presidents  of  both  political 
parties  and  16  Attorney  Generals.  As  a 
lifelong  resident  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, he  has  never  been  affiliated  with 
either  political  party.  One  of  the  keys 
to  J.  Edgar  Hoover's  tniccessful  adminis- 
tration of  the  FBI  has  been  the  personal 
conduct  standards  which  he  has  Insisted 
upon. 

From  my  personal  experience,  I  know 
that  the  FBI  credentials  generally  were 
an  instant  entree  to  complete  coopera- 
tion from  the  average  citizen  because 
they  had  confidence  in  Mr.  Hoover  and 
the  organization  which  he  built.  Any 
enumeration  of  his  accomplishments 
with  his  48  years  with  the  FBI  would 
take  more  time  than  I  have  in  this  1 
hour  Special  Order,  but  some  of  the 
highlights  are:  the  nationwide  central- 
ization of  criminal  fingerprint  records  in 
the  FBI  Identification  Division  in  1924; 
the  establishment  in  1932  of  the  FBI 
Laboratory;  the  establishment  in  1935  of 
the  FBI  National  Academy  which  pro- 
vided advance  training  for  select  law 
enforcement  oflScers  from  all  over  the 
country;  the  establishment  of  the  FBI 
National  Crime  Information  Center. 

These  are  landmarks,  not  only  in  the 
FBI's  evolution,  but  in  the  history  of  law 
enforcement.  But  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, Mr.  Speaker,  the  No.  1  accom- 
plishment of  J.  Edgar  Hoover  was  that 
he  transferred  hero  worship  from  the 
criminal  element  to  the  law  enforcement 
officer.  In  the  early  years  of  his  director- 
ship notorious  criminals  such  as  John 
Dillinger,  Alvin  Karpis,  Ma  Barker, 
Pretty  Boy  Floyd,  Machine  Gim  Kelly, 
et  cetera,  were  the  scourge  of  the  coun- 
try. In  those  depression  years  when  so 
many  of  our  citizens  were  out  of  work 
a  great  many  people  hero  worshipped 
these  criminals  who  were  robbing  banks 
all  over  the  Nation. 

The  feeling  was  prevalent  that  only 
rich  people  had  money  in  banks  so  many 
people  applauded  what  this  criminal  ele- 
ment was  accomplishing.  J.  Edgar  Hoo- 
ver, by  attracting  intelligent,  dedicated, 
fearless  young  men  to  the  FBI's  service, 
declared  an  all-out  war  on  these  public 
enemies  and  with  daring  and  courage 
captured  the  imagination  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  The  FBI  agent  and  all  law 
enforcement  then  became  the  heroes,  re- 
placing the  criminal  heroes  in  the  pub- 
lic's admiration. 

Mr.  Hoover  believed  in  the  supremacy 
of  the  law.  He  was  a  man  of  integrity, 
honesty,  and  fair  mlndedness.  AH 
throughout  his  career  he  urged  the 
American  people  to  respect  the  law.  He 
emphasized  that  the  law  is  the  archway 
through  which  men  and  women  achieve 
Justice  and  security.  He  warned  that  if 
you  take  away  that  archway  the  Gov- 
ernment will  crumble  into  anarchy  and 
chaos.  It  is  appropriate  that  his  passing 


came  on  May  1  which  we  commemorate 
in  this  country  as  Law  Day. 

One  of  the  secrets  of  J.  Ed«ar  Hoover's 
success  and  that  of  the  FBI  was  that 
he  was  able  to  instill  in  his  onployees 
the  necessity  for  excellence  in  pert orm- 
ance  and  integrity  in  personal  behavior. 
He  imposed  his  own  high  standards  on 
all  employees  and,  as  I  said,  that  is  the 
reason  that  cooperation  was  so  promptly 
and  fully  accorded  to  FBI  agents  by 
American  citizens. 

The  achievements  of  the  FBI  would 
not  have  been  possible  were  it  not  for 
the  dedication  and  discipline  of  the  FBI's 
longtime  Director.  We,  as  Americans, 
will  be  forever  In  his  debt.  The  monu- 
ment to  his  time  on  earth  is  not  only 
the  great  organization  which  we  know 
as  the  FBI,  but  the  respect  for  the  law 
which  is  so  essential  for  the  survival  of 
our  democracy.  J.  Edgar  Hoover's  pass- 
ing is  a  loss  of  incalculable  magnitude 
but  the  legacy  he  leaves  behind  for  us 
must  most  assuredly  have  given  him  the 
satisfaction  which  comes  from  having 
lived  a  life  of  accomplishment  and  un- 
selfish, dedicated  service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  include 
herein  the  remarks  of  other  Members 
who  will  Join  with  me  in  this  Special 
Order  and  one  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover's  last 
major  addresses  which  he  gave  before 
the  25th  suinlversary  dinner  of  the 
Washington  Chapter  of  the  Society  of 
Former  Special  Agents  of  the  FBI  on 
October  22,  1971,  as  well  as  an  interview 
with  him  which  appeared  in  Nation's 
Business  magazine  in  January  of  this 
year: 

Rbmakks  op  J.  Edoab  Hoovia 

It  iB  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  participate 
this  evening  In  the  festivities  marking  the 
aeth  Anniversary  of  the  Washington  Chapter 
of  the  Society  of  Pormer  Special  Agents  of 
the  PBI.  It  Is  particularly  fitting  that  such  a 
significant  event  Is  being  commemorated  in 
this  superb  setting. 

As  you  are  aware,  a  new  Headquarteia 
for  the  Bureau  Is  very  gradually  emerging 
from  the  ground  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
across  the  street  from  the  Justice  Building. 
One  local  newsman  has  compared  It  to  the 
building  of  a  "Oreat  Pyramid."  I  feel  I  must 
disagree  with  his  observation  ...  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  ancient  Egyptians  were  able 
to  buUd  their  pyramids  in  far  less  time  than 
It  Is  taking  to  erect  our  new  building. 

There  are  some  who  maintain  that  the 
oxUy  reason  I  am  staying  on  as  Director  of 
the  FBI  is  to  be  present  at  the  dedication. 
This  is  absolute  nonsense.  At  the  rate  the 
buUdlng  Is  going  up,  none  at  us  wUl  be 
around  by  the  time  It  Is  completed. 

This,  of  course,  is  the  fervent  wish  of  some 
of  my  more  virulent  critics.  One  of  them  . . . 
his  name  escapes  me  for  the  moment .  . .  has 
apparently  fallen  off  his  merry-go-round  once 
too  often. 

Last  spring  be  spent  considerable  time 
sifting  through  my  garbage.  I'm  not  com- 
plaining, mind  you.  In  fact,  my  only  reason 
for  mentioning  It  Is  that  I  understand  he  Is 
becoming  Increasingly  confused  between  the 
trash  he  examines  and  the  trash  he  writes. 

Remarkably  consistent  in  his  disregard  for 
the  truth,  my  personal  garbage  sorter  re- 
cently alleged  that  I  had  censiired  and  trans- 
ferred an  FBI  Agent  because  he  was  not 
properly  attired  at  the  time  he  killed  an 
aimed  hijacker  holding  a  stewardess  hostage 
at  the  Kennedy  Airport  in  New  ToiIl 

Tou  may  be  sure  that  no  auCh  censure 
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has  ever  Included  anything  Uke  the  oom- 
mendaUon  and  the  SSOO  check  that  this 
oool-headed  young  man  received  for  avert- 
ing what  coxUd  have  been  a  real  tragedy. 
Under  the  circumstances.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  there  are  some  who  question  the  ac- 
curacy, no  less  the  integrity  and  motives  of 
some  so-called  news  scavengers? 

Maybe  those  of  us  In  the  FBI  are  narrow- 
minded  when  we  frown  on  indiscretions  In- 
volving unmarried  couples  .  .  .  Maybe  we  are 
Intolerant  when  we  refuse  to  permit  our  per- 
sonnel to  participate  In  the  activities  of 
groups  and  organisations  that  are  hostile  to 
our  government  .  .  .  Maybe  we  are  old- 
fashioned  when  we  frown  upon  extreme  hair 
styles  and  wearing  apparel.  If  we  are,  I  am 
confident  that  you  and  the  majority  of  the 
American  people  share  our  views. 

The  Bureau**  achievements  over  the  years 
have  been  the  direct  result  of  the  kind  of 
men  and  women  who  have  served  In  the 
FBI . . .  people  like  you  .  . .  dean-out,  highly 
intelligent,  dedicated  Americans  of  the  finest 
moral  character  who  are  totally  loyal  to  their 
country  and  to  the  organization  for  which 
they  work. 

We  have  exacting  standards  In  the  FBI  and 
we  apologize  to  no  one  for  them.  We  have 
no  intention  of  arbltrarUy  compromising 
these  standards  to  accommodate  kooks,  mis- 
fits, drunks,  and  slobs  .  .  .  Were  we  to  do  so, 
you  may  be  sure  we  would  eventually  merit 
the  unwarranted  criticism  we  now  receive. 

Over  the  years,  law  enforcement,  including 
the  FBI,  has  borne  the  brunt  of  criminal  vio- 
lence. Twenty-three  Special  Agents,  whose 
memories  we  revere,  made  the  supreme  sacri- 
fice. I  am  sure  there  are  some  in  this  room 
who  may  have  known  or  wwked  wtth  one  or 
several  of  these  heroic  men.  All  of  you  have 
shared  their  hardsh^  and  dangers  and  we 
can  be  grateful  that  the  tail  in  human  Ufe 
hasn't  been  greater. 

The  hazards  of  being  a  law  enforcement  of- 
ficer ...  an  FBI  Agent  .  .  .  continue  to  in- 
crease at  an  alarming  rate  as  certain  ele- 
ments in  our  society  are  determmed  to  defy 
lawful  authority  and  are  encouraged  in  it  by 
some  vituperative  segments  of  the  news 
media. 

Despite  the  fact  that  FBI  Agents  act  In 
self-defense  and  use  firearms  only  as  a  last 
resort . . .  armed  criminals,  displaying  shock- 
ing contempt  for  authority  and  human  Ufe, 
have  engaged  our  personnel  in  67  gun  battles 
since  1966.  In  addition  .  .  .  during  a  recent 
la-month  period,  no  less  than  106  Bureau 
Agents  were  assaulted  while  fulfilling  their 
official  responsibUitles. 

Disregard  for  law  and  <xder  Is  encouraged 
by  hate-mongers,  extremists,  and  others  who 
sssert  that  revolution  against  society  is  Justi- 
fied and  necessary  .  .  .  and  that  men  should 
be  permitted  to  murder,  rob,  loot,  and  pillage 
with  Impunity  to  achieve  their  goals. 

Some  of  us  are  old  enough  to  remember 
the  hoarse,  terrifying,  mindless  roars  of  Hit- 
ler Youth;  and  though  it  is  a  frightful  thing 
to  say.  it  mtist  nevertheless  be  said:  A  thing 
not  too  disslmUar  from  Hitler  Touth  has 
been  abroad  upon  the  campuses,  and  else- 
where in  this  country. 

They  have  twisted  and  perverted  rights 
Into  license  of  intellectiial  terrorism,  into  a 
conscious  subversion  of  lawful  national  pur- 
poses oonsUtutlonally  arrived  at. 

The  XJS.  Supreme  Court  has  said,  "Civil 
government  cannot  let  any  group  ride  rough- 
shod over  others  simply  because  their  'con- 
sciences' tell  them  to  do  so." 

Disregard  for  law  and  order  Is  the  anarchis- 
tic banner  of  those  who  want  the  rule  of  no 
rule  .  .  .  who  profanely  proclaim  that  all 
of  the  values  of  the  past  have  failed  mankind 
and  that  real  progress  can  only  be  achieved 
by  discarding  tradition,  demolishing  our 
democratic  institutions,  and  ultimately  de- 
stroying our  existent  society. 


Disregard  for  law  and  order  la  the  stock- 
in-trade  of  vicious  hoodlums  who  are  en- 
couraged to  think  and  act  as  If  they  are  with- 
out fault,  but  who  suffer  from  spiritual  mal- 
nutrition. 

It  Is  the  end  product  of  a  chaotic  philos- 
ophy which  maintains  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  right  or  wrong,  guilt  or  innocence, 
and  which  accuses  responsible  authority  of 
violating  rights  and  restricting  freedom  when 
it  responds  to  protect  society  from  vile  dep- 
redations. 

Society,  to  survive,  must  protect  itself  from 
the  lawbreaker.  Of  course,  there  are  some 
who  iTt^»"*#»"  that  to  imprison  a  criminal,  to 
place  him  behind  bars,  Is  to  dehumanize  him. 

Incarceration  for  the  lawbreaker  Is  cer- 
tainly no  more  dehumanizing  than  a  ra- 
tionale that  would  have  us  believe  that  man 
Is  without  fault  and  should  not  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  his  deeds  .  .  .  that  he  is  a  help- 
less victim  of  forces  that  he  can  neither  mas- 
ter nor  control  .  .  .  that  he  is  In  effect  a 
mindless  brute  who,  while  he  walks  erect, 
is  really  no  different  from  the  savage  beast. 

Warped  and  distorted  concepts  such  as 
these  only  serve  to  encourage  the  lawlees  and 
erode  the  moral  and  spiritual  strength  of  our 
Nation. 

Too  long  we  have  concerned  ourselves  with 
the  plight  of  the  criminal.  We  have  coddled 
him,  we  have  shown  him  oiu-  compassion,  our 
mercy  and  our  leniency  and,  uiu«pentant, 
he  has  shown  us  his  conteo^it. 

Justice  is  not  served  when  innocent  vic- 
tims and  society  suffer  while  the  vicious 
criminal  goes  free. 

Justice  cannot  be  served  when  the  rights 
of  society  are  trampled  In  our  courts  by  over- 
indulgent  Judges  and  misguided  attorneys 
whose  overriding  ctmcem  for  the  criminal 
and  obsession  with  legal  technicalities  have 
all  too  often  distorted  the  true  meaning  and 
purpose  of  our  constitutional  giiarantees. 

Justice  cannot  be  served  as  long  as  penal 
institutions  fall  to  rehabUltate  and  condi- 
tions continue  to  exist  in  our  revolving-door 
systems  of  parole  and  probation  whereby 
convicted  felons  are  uiUeaahed  on  society, 
more  eminently  qualified  to  resume  a  life 
of  crime  than  when  they  were  Imprisoned. 

It  is  time  we  stopped  coddling  the  hood- 
lums and  the  hippies  who  are  causing  so 
much  serious  trouble  these  days.  Let  us  treat 
them  like  the. vicious  enemies  of  society  that 
they  really  are  regardless  of  their  age.  Let 
the  punishment  fit  the  crime,  not  the  age. 

Justice  is  not  a  separate  thing — it  is  in- 
herent in  law  and  order. 

Nor  can  Justice  be  served  as  there  are 
some  who  suggest  and  others  who  believe 
that  law  enforcement  itself  is  a  sinister 
threat  to  our  free  society.  There  are  a  few 
Joximalistic  prostitutes  who  in  their  Jaun- 
diced outlook  upon  realities  and  truth  attrib- 
ute the  increase  In  crime  as  somehow  the 
fault  of  the  FBI  or  the  result  of  Inadequate 
performance  by  it.  They  do  not  merely  skirt 
but  Igncxv  completely  the  fact  that  the 
overwhelming  part  of  the  increase  In  crime 
has  been  in  areas  where  the  FBI  has  neither 
the  authority  nor  Jvirisdlctlon,  namely  at  the 
local  and  State  level. 

As  Abraham  Lincoln  once  said,  "When  you 
see  a  lot  of  different  people  all  popping  off  to 
the  same  effect  at  the  same  time,  you  have 
very  good  reason  to  believe  that  a  concerted 
campaign  is  afoot." 

While  intenq>erate  voices  raise  cries  of 
police  brutality  and  police  repression  with 
little  to  support  their  contention,  there  are 
others  who  regard  the  use  of  science,  the 
computer,  and  other  technical  advances  as  a 
potential  threat  to  their  freedom. 

To  serve  the  public  properly  in  a  society 
that  grows  ever  more  coii4>lex,  to  contend 
with  the  criminal  who  becomes  ever  more 
mobUe,  law  enforcement,  to  succeed,  must 
continue  to  seek  ln4>rovement  in  Its  train- 
ing, methods,  and  techniques. 


I  would  be  leas  than  candid  if  I  were  to 
maintain  that  there  are  no  longer  incompe- 
tent policemen  and  abuses  of  police  power, 
for  the  record  shows  otherwise.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  one  bad  police  officer,  the  one  who 
commits  that  Iscdated  act  of  brutality,  txanM 
up  among  thousands  of  outstanding  men, 
and  becomes  the  symbol  of  all  policemen 
rather  than  the  exception  that  he  Is. 

Extremists  and  hate  groups  which  are 
committed  to  violence  \ise  allegatkms  of  po- 
lice brutality  and  repression  as  an  excuse  for 
their  maUdouB  actlvlttes  and  to  disorsdlt  tba 
entire  law  enforcement  profession. 

Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  there  have  been 
instances  In  which  the  news  media,  partleu- 
larly  television,  have  accepted  without  ques- 
tion wildly  improbable  allegations  mad«  by 
hate  groups  against  the  pcdlce  and,  even 
when  the  facts  have  been  readily  aooessibl*, 
certain  segments  of  the  media  have,  for 
whatever  reason,  chosen  to  ignore  and  disre- 
gard them.  Unfortunately,  the  truth  never 
seems  to  catch  up  with  the  "big  lie,"  and  even 
if  it  does,  It  is  too  late  to  undo  the  harm 
that  has  been  done  In  denigrating  the  forces 
of  law  enforcement. 

The  publication  of  drivel,  while  admittedly 
a  right — Is  not  the  best  way  of  discharging 
the  precious  responsibUitles  of  a  free  press. 

Criticism,  of  course,  is  essential  in  our 
democratic  society.  .  .  but  criticism,  to  be 
valid,  must  be  based  on  knowledge  and  a 
desire  to  correct  deficiencies.  The  founda- 
tion of  any  news  media  should  be  trutti,  ob- 
jectivity, and  Justice. 

Criticism  without  basis  is  demoralizing  and 
serves  the  Interests  of  those  subversives  and 
criminals  who  seek  to  serve  only  themselves 
and  not  democracy.  No  man  has  the  Inherent 
right  to  place  himself  above  and  beyond  the 
law,  even  though  he  may  personally  consider 
that  law  to  be  onerous. 

It  Is  time  for  the  voices  of  logic  and  de- 
cency to  be  heard  and  to  make  their  infiu- 
ence  felt. 

People  of  goodwill  must  rededlcate  them- 
selves to  buUdlng  greater  public  respect  for 
and  confidence  in  law  enforcement  in  the 
crucial  role  It  plays  in  our  survival. 

We  are  citizens  of  the  greatest  nation  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  We  enjoy  the  most 
envied  way  of  life  known  to  man.  If  we  are 
to  survive  as  a  nation,  we  must  challenge  the 
attitude  of  those  who  have  been  selling  Amer- 
ica short  .  .  .  who  want  to  destroy,  who  want 
rights  without  responsibilities,  and  who  en- 
courage disrespect  for  law  and  order. 

We  live  in  a  period  of  stress  and  tur- 
moU  ...  in  times  that  demand  spiritual 
strength  and  moral  fortitude.  If  this  coun- 
try is  going  to  wage  an  effective  war  against 
crime,  it  cannot  be  done  by  lessening  the 
severity  of  the  present  laws  but  by  enforcing 
them. 

This  nation's  greatness  and  our  freedom 
are  based  solidly  on  respect  for  the  law. 

DUfictUt  and  trying  days  Ue  ahead.  The 
FBI,  undaunted  and  ever  mindful  of  its  ob- 
ligations to  the  American  people,  faces  the 
uncertain  future  with  confidence  and  deter- 
mination. This  is  our  pledge  to  you  who 
have  given  us  your  loyal  support  and  made 
Important  contributions  to  the  success  of  the 
FBI. 

The  going  will  be  tou^  .  .  .  however, 
when  the  going  gets  tough,  the  tough  get 
going. 

J.  Edoab  Hoovn  Sfxaxs  Oxrr 

About  Presidents  h«  has  known;  Attorneys 
Qeneral  he  has  known;  Crooks  he  has  known; 
Organized  crime  in  business;  The  FBI — past, 
present  and  futiu«;  and  Demands  that  he 
retire. 

Almost  48  years  ago.  a  hard-working  yoimg 
Justice  Department  lawyer  was  called  Into 
the  office  of  then  Attorney  General  w^h*»i 
Flake  Stone  and  told:  "I  want  you  to  take 
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over  as  acting  director  of  tb«  Biireau  of 
veetlgatlon." 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  reflected  for  a  moment.  A 
Justice  Department  employee  slnoe  1917J  he 
had  been  assistant  director  of  the 
for  three  years,  agonizing  all  the  time 
became  Increasingly  a  product  of  the  pol 
spoils  system. 

"m  take  the  Job,  Mr.  Stone,"  he 
"on  certain  conditions" : 

The  Bureau  must  be  divorced  from 
Appointments  and  promotions  must 
on  merit,  and  the  Bureau  must  be 
to  the  Attorney  General  only. 

"I  wouldn't  give  It  to  you  under  an 
conditions,"  the  Attorney  General 
"Thafs  all.  Good  day." 

In  the  years  since  then,  John  Edgar  Hoover 
has  seldom  been  out  of  the  public  eye  Vs  he 
has  molded  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion into  a  model  law  enforcement  ag  sncy 
and  kept  it  that  way.  <The  word  "fed  iral" 
was  added  to  the  B\ireau's  title  In  1935.  The 
word  "acting"  was  dropped  from  Mr.  Hoc  »er's 
own  title  a  few  months  after  his  apptint- 
ment.) 

"FBI"  became  an  abbreviation  that  i  om- 
manded  the  respect  and  cooperatloi,  of 
citizens. 

"G-Man"  became  a  nickname  fe&re<i  by 
criminals  and  subversives. 

Mr.  Hoover  set  a  rigid  standard  of  pert  onal 
behavior  for  himself  and  for  the  peop!  e  of 
the  FBI.  To  attain  a  goal  of  excellenct ,  he 
believes  there  is  one  essential:  Integrltir  of 
self  and  deed.  With  absolutely  no  (om- 
promlse. 

A  lifelong  bachelor  whose  work  Is  his  first 
love,  he  does  find  time  for  other  Inteiests, 
too.  In  the  evenings  at  his  two-story  hou  «  in 
a  pleasant  Northwest  Waehlngton  nelgt  bor- 
hood  (a  housekeeper  oversees  the  estab  ish- 
ment),  he  relaxes  In  front  of  the  telev  slon 
set  and  In  the  company  of  his  two  ( aim 
terriers.  ("Naturally,  they're  spoiled.  •; 'hey 
boss  me  around.")  I 

He  loves  gardening  and  Is  proud  ofl  his 
roees.  And  now  that  he's  put  down  artlncial 
turf  In  his  spacious  back  yard,  "I  can  forget 
about  seeding  grass  every  year.  This  stuff  Is 
wonderful."  1 

His  favorite  sport  Is  horse  racing.  A  big 
reason  Is  that  "you  can  relax  oompletelv.  I 
love  to  watch  the  horses  run."  The  Ex-Agint 
Association  recently  gave  him  a  statue  ol  a 
stallion — "the  first  I've  ever  owned,  thou  {h 
I've  supported  many  of  them." 

He  was  also  a  fan  of  the  Washington  Sen  i- 
tors  before  the  franchise  was  moved  to  Tex  is 
last  fall,  and  frequently  went  to  games  wl  h 
Richard  Nixon  when  he  was  Vice  President. 
(Mr.  Nixon  "knew  all  the  players  by  name  apd 
everything  about  them — batting,  fleldl! 
everything.") 

His  favorite  vacation  spot  Is  La  JoUa.  Cal 
and  if  he  were  an  agent  in  the  field,  that's 
where  he'd  most  like  to  be  assigned.  His  sec- 
ond choice  would  be  Butte,  Mont. 

"I've  been  accused  of  using  Butte 
kind  of  Siberia  for  agents  that  displease  die 
he  says  with  a  chuckle.  "When  that  allega 
was  made,  I  checked  up  and  found  we 
tually  had  144  requests  from  agents  t(i 
assigned  there.  Tou  know  why?  It's  clot  e  to 
Glacier  National  Park,  and  some  of  the  t>est 
hunting  and  fishing  In  the  world  is  arc  und 
there." 

Mr.  Hoover,  77  this  New  Year's  Day,  has 
been  warmly  lauded  for  his  performanc »  as 
director  of  the  FBI.  An  inner  corridor  lea(  ling 
to  his  office  is  lined  with  plaques  and  citat  ons 
from  scores  of  organizations  and  with  me- 
mentoes from  notables  he  has  known. 

In  recent  years,  he  also  has  been  the  tt  rget 
of  criticism,  a  fact  he  accepts  as  Inevitab  e  In 
light  of  the  position  he  holds. 

In  this  Interview  with  editors  Jack  Wc  old- 
ridge  and  Wilbur  Martin  of  Nation's  Busi- 
ness. Mr.  Hoover  talks  over  many  of  the  h  Igh- 
lights  of  his  career,  taking  note  of  achi  ive- 
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mants  for  whlOh  he  hM  won  praise  •■  well  m 
mattett  for  which  he's  been  erltlclMd.  and 
dlBcuaalng  other  subjects  ranging  from  Presi- 
dents and  Attorneys  General  he  haa  known  to 
crooks  he  has  known. 

You  have  served  under  eight  Preeldenta. 
Were  you  closer  to  some  than  others? 

President  Coolldge  I  only  knew  officially.  I 
became  very,  very  close  personal  friends  with 
Herbert  Hoover,  but  really  this  was  after  he 
left  office.  He  was  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  Boys'  Clubs  of  America  and  I  was  a  board 
member.  I  got  to  know  him  quite  welL 

I  didn't  know  until  he  told  me  years  after 
he  left  office  that  he  was  reqxmalble  for  my 
being  named  director  of  the  FBL  As  a  young 
lawyer  in  the  Justice  Department,  I  had 
worked  with  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  on  an  Investigation  of  whether 
we  should  restore  recognition  to  Riissia.  I  had 
come  to  the  attention  of  Mr.  Hoover,  who  vras 
then  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Attorney  General  Stone  mentioned  to  him 
that  he  was  I<x>king  for  someone  to  put  in 
charge  of  the  Bureau  and  Mr.  Hoover  recom- 
mended me. 

I  always  felt  President  Hoover  was  terribly 
wronged.  Everyone  blamed  him  alone  for  the 
Depre  slon.  He  was  a  very  shy  man.  you  know, 
very  human.  We  used  to  walk  down  the  street 
In  New  York  City  after  he  had  been  Presi- 
dent and  no  one  recognized  him.  I  thought, 
•How  terrible,  to  be  forgotten." 

I  was  so  plea.sed  that  in  his  later  years  he 
was  recognized  for  the  great  man  that  he 
was. 

I  was  very  clo&e  to  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt, personally  and  officially.  We  often  had 
lunch  in  his  office  in  the  Oval  Room  of  the 
White  House.  During  his  Presidency  and  af- 
terwards, at  Gettysburg,  I  was  dose  with 
Gen.  Elsenhower.  He  was  a  great  man  and  a 
great  President. 

I  lived  across  the  street  from  Lyndon  John- 
son for  19  years.  We  were  very  dose  friends 
and  this  friendship  continued  during  his 
Presidency  and  to  thU  day.  I  hear  from  him 
regularly. 

When  he  was  In  the  Senate,  and  we  were 
neighbors,  he  had  a  little  dog  he  called  Lit- 
tle Beagle  Johnson.  Every  few  days  he  would 
come  over  in  the  evening  and  say.  "Edgar, 
Little  Beagle  Johnson's  gone  again.  liet's  go 
find  him." 

And  we  would  go  off  looking  all  over  the 
neighborhood. 

When  he  was  President,  two  of  LBJ's  bea- 
gles died.  One  swallowed  a  stone  and  the 
other  one  was  run  over  by  a  Secret  Service 
car. 

I  got  a  little  beagle  from  a  kennel  In  At- 
lanta and  gave  It  to  him.  One  day,  I  was 
visiting  at  the  White  House  and  he  said, 
"Let's  go  ICMk  at  the  dogs."  We  were  walking 
along  when  all  of  a  sudden  he  hollered.  In 
his  big,  Texas  voice  right  in  my  ear,  "Edgar, 
where  are  you?" 

Well,  I  was  right  beside  him  and  I  didn't 
know  what  he  meant.  "I'm  here,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent," I  said. 

"Oh,  I  don't  mean  you,"  he  answered.  "I 
mean  the  dog.  the  beagle.  I  call  him  Edgar." 

I  had  a  letter  from  President  Johnsr.n  Just 
a  few  weeks  ago  and  he  told  me  Edgar  was 
doing  just  fine  on  the  ranch  in  Texas. 

Of  course,  I  have  been  friends  with  Presi- 
dent Nixon  for  a  long  time.  I  first  met  him 
on  the  Alger  Hiss  case.  A  lot  of  hatred  for 
President  Nixon  stems  from  this  case,  from 
some  of  the  liberals  and  pseudoliberals 
who've  never  gotten  over  this  case.  I  think 
much  of  the  hatred  for  me  stems  from  this 
case,  too. 

(Mr.  Nixon,  tben  a  Congressman,  played 
an  active  role  in  the  case.  In  which  Hiss,  a 
former  State  Department  official  accused  of 
having  passed  on  secrets  to  the  communists, 
was  convicted  of  perjury.  J 

President  Nixon  has  changed  materially. 
He's  much  more  extroverted  today  than 
when  I  first  met  him.  That's  good.  I  think 


he's  doing  an  ezoelleQt  Job  m  President,  de- 
spite the  brickbats  he  gets  thrown  at  hiin 
from  some  of  the  media.  He  never  loses  hti 
cool.  He's  done  an  excellent  Job  mi  eoonomlc 
matters  and  I  think  his  ootning  trips  to 
China  and  Moscow  will  turn  out  well.  He 
knows  how  to  negotiate  with  people  without 
giving  up  principles. 

You  have  also  served  under  16  Attorneys 
General  and  once  termed  Ramsay  Clark  the 
least  effective.  Who  was  the  best? 

Oh,  that's  hard  to  say.  There  are  a  half 
dosen  that  stand  out,  those  I  was  very  class 
to. 

There  was  Harlan  Flske  Stone  who  served 
under  President  CooUdge.  He  appointed  me 
and  we  were  very  close.  After  he  became 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  he  often 
would  stop  by.  He'd  say,  "Bdgar,  I've  come 
by  to  get  an  accoimt  of  your  stewardahlp." 
He  considered  me  the  steward  of  the  FBI. 

Then  there  was  John  O.  Sargent  [who  also 
served  under  President  CooUdge].  He  was  a 
big  man,  6  feet  6  or  7,  and  wore  a  size  16 
shoe.  Bis  feet  always  hurt  and  sometimes 
when  I  went  heme  with  him  to  lunch,  he'd 
take  his  shoes  off.  He  was  like  the  mountains 
of  Vermont — solid,  very  solid. 

Herbert  Brownell  (under  President  Eisen- 
hower] is  a  great  lawyer,  a  great  administra- 
tor. And  Bill  Rogers  (WllUam  P.  Rogers,  now 
Secretary  of  State].  We  were  very  close.  When 
he  was  Attorney  General  and  President  Nixon 
was  Vice  President,  we  would  frequently 
q;>end  the  Christmas  holidays  In  Miami  Beach 
together. 

Frank  Murphy  (who  served  under  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt]  was  a  very  close  personal 
friend.  I  don't  know  why.  In  the  beginning, 
we  were  so  opposite  philosophically.  Miuphy 
was  very  shy  and  stUf  In  public.  But  In  pri- 
vate he  was  the  life  of  the  party.  After  he 
was  named  to  the  Supreme  Court,  I  would 
go  up  and  we  would  walk  from  the  Court  to 
the  Washington  Hotel,  where  he  lived. 

Of  course,  there's  John  Mitchell,  the  pres- 
ent Attorney  Oeneral.  He  Is  a  very  able  man, 
a  very  down-to-earth  Individual,  very  unlike 
those  Herblock  cartoons  In  The  Wa$Mngton 
Poat. 

And  I'm  completely  fascinated  by  his  wife. 
Martha  Is  a  wonderful  person.  She  qteaks 
her  mind.  She  has  Intsgrlty  In  thought.  I 
like  that. 

I  was  very  dose  to  the  wives  of  some  of 
the  other  Attorneys  General.  Mrs.  Homer 
Cummlngs  (her  husband  served  under  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt],  Mrs.  Brownell,  Mrs.  Rogen. 
What,  In  your  mind,  has  made  you  success- 
ful m  your  administration  of  the  FBI? 

PrindptOly,  Instilling  In  every  FBI  em- 
ployee the  abaolute  need  for  excellence  in 
performance. 

A  law  enforcement  agency  Is  only  as  good 
as  the  support  It  recdves  from  the  public 
Over  the  long  run,  the  public  cannot  be 
fooled.  Only  demonstrated  performance  pro- 
duces the  respect  and  cooperation  necessary 
to  achieve  the  results  FBI  responsibilities 
demand — and  which  the  public  has  every 
right  to  expect. 

This  attention  to  a  goal  of  excellence  re- 
quires its  sacrifices.  It  means  long,  often 
grueling  hours  of  work  on  the  part  of  our 
special  agents.  It  means  they  must  main- 
tain personal  conduct  standards  that  raise 
no  question  as  to  our  capacity  to  discharge 
FBI  duties  with  sklU  and  Integrity,  strict  Im- 
partiality in  conducting  investigations,  and 
self-discipline  to  withstand  the  frequent 
taunts  and  abusive  manners  cf  those  who 
would  Impede  the  performance  of  our  lawful 
obligations. 

Son:e  of  my  critics  have  charged  me  with 
being  a  barsti  and  autocratic  ndministrator, 
but  they  fail  to  recognize  the  trust  that  must 
be  generated  from  the  proper  discharge  of 
FBI  responsibilities.  This  fact  leaves  little 
room  for  error.  An  enforcement  agency,  by 
the  very  nature  of  its  duties.  Is  an  easy  and 
natural  target  for  criticism. 
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You  BpokB  of  critics.  In  recent  years,  the 
most  persistent  criticism  concerning  you, 
Mr.  Hoover,  has  been  that  you  should  retire 
and  hand  over  the  reins  of  the  FBI  to  a 
yoimger  man.  What  \a  your  reaction  to  this? 

I  dont  consider  my  age  a  valid  factor  In 
assessing  my  ability  to  continue  as  director 
of  the  FBI — any  more  than  it  was  when,  at 
the  youthful  age  of  38,  I  was  appointed  to 
this  podtlon.  I  was  crltidECd  then  as  "the 
Boy  Scout."  Now,  I'm  caUed  "that  senile  dd 
man." 

My  appointment  to  head  the  FBI  was  based 
on  performance  and  I  believe  that  same 
standard  should  apply  to  any  evaluations  of 
my  fitness  to  continue  in  this  poet. 

Years  are  only  a  guide  to  a  person's  age 
and  have  little  meaning  when  attempting  to 
equate  them  with  ability,  vigor  and  demon- 
strated performance. 

This  is  what  I  believe  many  young  people 
are  t^iiking  about  today  when,  in  spite  of 
their  youth,  they  demand  a  more  active  role 
in  our  sodety  cooimensurate  with  the  many 
obligations  they  are  required  to  shoulder. 
And  they  are  right. 

Many  of  our  great  artists  and  composers 
did  their  best  work  in  their  80s.  They  were 
Judged  on  performance,  not  age.  Other  lead- 
ers, too. 

Look  at  Bernard  Barueh;  he  was  brilliant 
In  his  0O»— and  Herbert  Hoover  and  Douglas 
MacArthur  in  their  80s. 

That  is  my  policy.  I  Judge  a  man  on  the 
quality  of  his  performance.  So  long  as  I  am 
blessed  with  good  health  and  enthusiasm  for 
my  work,  I  would  hope  that  I  may  be  Judged 
In  this  same  manner. 

How  much  has  the  FBI  grown  since  you 
assumed  its  leadership? 

When  Attorney  General  Stone  i4>pointed 
me  on  May  10, 1924,  to  head  what  was  simply 
called  the  Bureau  of  Investigation,  the 
Bureau  had  441  special  agents. 

Compared  with  today,  the  Bureau's  Juris- 
diction was  quite  limited.  Through  the  years 
Congressional  enactments.  Presidential  di- 
rectives and  orders  of  the  Attorney  General 
have  substantially  increased  our  Jurisdiction 
to  some  186  federal  investigative  matters. 

We  have  69  field  offices  located  throughout 
the  XJJS.  and  Puerto  Rico.  In  addition  to 
these  major  offices,  there  are  hiuidreds  of 
resident  agencies  or  subofficee.  All  told,  the 
Bureau  now  has  approxlmatdy  19,000  em- 
ployees, and  over  8,000  of  these  are  special 
agents. 

I  might  say  here  that  the  average  agent 
works  overtime  2^  hours  every  day,  but 
gets  paid  only  for  one  hour  and  49  minutes, 
the  legal  limit.  I  think  the  amount  of  over- 
time Is  grossly  excessive,  but  it's  necessary 
because  of  the  vastly  expanded  duties  given 
the  Bureau. 

Has  the  nature  of  your  own  work  changed 
as  the  Bureau  has  grown? 

In  the  early  days,  I  coxild  get  out  and  visit 
the  field  offices  every  year,  personally  see  the 
agents  In  action,  and  spot  those  with  poten- 
tial, those  who  did  more — or  less — than  their 
duty. 

I  cant  do  that  now.  I  have  to  stay  here. 

I  spend  a  lot  of  time  in  preparation  for 
testimony  before  Congressional  committees, 
uid  in  testifying. 

~But  the  FBI  inspection  division  reports 
to  me  on  what  you  might  call  "the  blood 
pressure  of  the  service."  It  makes  inspections 
of  every  Add  office — not  to  get  somebody, 
but  to  find  the  soft  spots,  if  any.  We  can't 
afford  these. 

Another  difference  is  that  in  the  early 
days,  I  could  get  out  on  cases.  I  wish  I 
could  do  that  now,  but  somebody  has  to  run 
things  here.  I  still  sweat  the  hard  cases  out, 
though,  here  at  headquarters. 

The  plane  hijackings,  for  example. 

What  were  some  of  the  cases  you  went  on? 

Some    were    publicized,    some    were    not. 

There  was  one  involving  John  Henry  Sead- 

l\md,  in  the  '30e.  He  was  wanted  for  the 

kldnapUng  and  murder  of  Charles  8.  Boss  (a 


wealthy  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  bualneasman].  Sead- 
lund  was  arrested  at  the  Santa  Anita  race 
track  in  California  and  I  flew  out  there  to 
get  his  confession. 

In  the  FBI,  we  have  never  countenanced 
any  rough  stuff,  never  any  "third  degree." 
I  believe  psychology  plays  a  large  part  in 
dealing  with  criminals.  Psychology  and  in- 
tegrity, even  with  criminals.  This  case  makes 
that  point. 

I  talked  all  day  to  Seadlund  and  I  hadn't 
had  any  deep.  Or  food.  I  asked  him  if  he 
wanted  something  to  eat. 

"What  do  you  want  to  know  for?"  Sead- 
lund snapped  at  me.  "You  won't  get  it  for 
me."  I  asked  him  pretty  bluntly,  "What  do 
you  want  to  eat?" 

He  said,  "Steak,  potatoes,  and  pie  &  la 
mode."  I  told  an  agent,  "Just  double  that 
order." 

The  next  day  Seadlund  asked  to  see  me. 
He  told  me,  "Well,  you  kept  your  word  and 
got  me  my  steak.  Now  get  your  steno  and 
I'll  tell  you  what  you  want  to  know."  I  got 
a  full  confession. 

So  psychology  and  integrity  are  tremen- 
dously important.  FBI  agents  were  warning 
suspects  of  their  constitutional  rights  long 
before  It  was  required  by  law. 

We  had  to  take  Seadlund  to  St.  Paul.  When 
we  left  Los  Angeles  it  was  78  degrees  and 
when  we  got  to  St.  Paul  it  was  zero.  We  had 
to  hide  out  from  the  press  in  the  woods  tot 
two  or  three  days.  lcx>klng  for  the  bodies  of 
Roes  and  Seadlund's  partner,  whom  he  had 
also  killed. 

I  aaked  one  of  the  agents  to  get  me  some 
vrarm  clothing.  He  brought  me  a  suit  of  red 
woolen  underwear.  He  could  have  at  least 
gotten  white,  but  it  was  a  gag  and  it  was 
appreciated. 

Weren't  you  also  personally  In  on  the  Alvin 
Karpis  affair? 

Of  course,  there  was  Karpis.  He  was  part 
of  the  Ma  Barker  gang,  and  kept  sending  me 
postcards  from  all  over  the  country,  saying 
he  was  going  to  kill  me  like  Ma  Barker  and 
her  son  [Fred]  were  killed  in  a  g^un  battle 
in  Florida.  I  passed  the  word  that  whenever 
we  spotted  him,  I  wanted  to  make  the  cap- 
ture personally. 

Well,  we  tracked  him  to  New  Orleans  (In 
April,  1936]  and  I  flew  down  there. 

We  try  to  make  an  arrest  at  dawn,  or 
some  other  time  when  there  aren't  many 
people  on  the  street.  But  we  had  to  do  this 
one  at  6  In  the  afternoon.  Karpis  had  been 
holed  up  in  an  i^artment  on  Jeff  Davis 
Parkway  and  It  was  the  rush  hour  and  there 
were  people  everywhere. 

Karpis  and  a  companion  suddenly  walked 
out  of  the  house  and  got  Into  a  car.  I  ran  up 
on  one  dde  and  grabbed  him.  Another  agent 
went  to  the  other  dde  and  grabbed  the  other 
fellow. 

I  said,  "Bring  the  handcuffs,"  but  every- 
body had  forgotten  to  bring  handcuffs.  So 
an  agent  who  had  grown  up  on  a  cattle  ranch 
said,  "I  can  tie  him  up  so  he  can't  move." 
And  he  did,  tying  his  hands  behind  him  with 
a  necktie. 

When  we  got  into  the  car,  Karpis  called 
me  by  name.  I  asked  him  how  he  knew  who 
I  was  and  he  said,  "Oh,  I  saw  your  picture  In 
the  p»pex  in  Miami."  I'd  had  my  plctxire 
taken  when  I  caught  that  sailflsh  on  the  wall 
over  there,  the  only  one  I've  ever  caught. 
Karpis  said  that  my  luck  was  better  than 
his,  that  he'd  been  trying  to  catch  one  for 
three  years. 

On  the  way  downtown,  the  agent  driving 
the  car  got  lost. 

Karpis  spoke  up,  wanting  to  know  where 
we  were  going.  I  asked  him  why  he  cared  and 
he  said,  "WeU,  If  It's  to  the  poet  office  build- 
ing, I  can  tell  you  how  to  get  there.  I  was 
planning  to  rob  It."  So  he  directed  us. 

The  agent  who  was  driving  heard  from  me 
later. 

You  have  always  shown  particular  interest 
in  kidnaping  cases,  haven't  you? 
Yes.  Every  case  Is  Important,  but  kldnap- 


Ings  strike  me  as  being  eKtremdy  vldous 
crimes  against  society.  Often  they  involve 
young  children  or  other  family  members.  I 
don't  think  there  Is  anything  worse  than  the 
kidnaping  of  a  chUd  and  the  agony  of  the 
family.  I  look  with  a  great  deal  of  personal 
satisfaction  on  our  accomplishments  m  these 
cases. 

We  first  got  the  name  "G-man"  on  a  kid- 
naping, the  Urschel  case.  [Oklahoma  oilman 
Charles  F.  Urschel,  kidnaped  in  1933  by  the 
George  "Machine  Gun"  Kelly  gang.  Caught  In 
a  house  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  Kelly  cringed 
and  cried,  "Don't  shoot,  G-men,  don't  shoot, 
G-men  I"] 

The  federal  kldni4>lng  statute,  passed  In 
1932  after  the  Lindborgh  baby  kidnaping,  as 
wdl  as  a  series  of  other  special  "crime  bills" 
in  the  early  '30b,  greatly  expanded  our  re- 
sponsibilities in  that  fldd. 

Do  you  have  any  advice  on  how  to  keep  In 
good  health? 

I  try  to  sUy  in  good  health  by  avoiding  ex- 
cesses. Moderation  In  everything  you  do  is  a 
good  rule.  I  take  a  physical  every  year  and 
the  last  one  showed  I  was  in  better  shape 
than  when  I  took  the  first  one.  In  1938.  I  had 
to  lose  a  Uttle  weight  after  that  one. 

All  of  our  agents  must  be  in  top  physical 
condition.  They  can  be  a  little  underweight, 
but  they  can't  be  overweight.  When  I  put 
that  rule  in.  some  men  groaned  a  little.  But 
the  wives  aU  think  it  is  great. 

I  exercise  every  morning  on  an  exercyde. 

I  try  to  get  enough  sleep  each  night,  but 
not  too  much. 

In  the  evemng  I  rdax  and  watch  tele- 
vision. I  usually  have  a  highball,  maybe  two. 
But  never  more  than  two.  Jack  Daniels  black 
label — on  the  rocks,  with  a  dash  of  soda. 
I  never  drink  martinis.  Martinis  are  poison. 
Nobody  can  drink  four  and  be  sober. 

I  never  take  work  home  with  me  Monday 
through  Friday.  But  I  take  a  lot  of  work 
home  with  me  on  the  weekend  when  I  have 
time  to  think. 

Of  course,  I  watch  my  diet.  Again,  you  have 
to  do  everything  in  moderation. 

I  have  two  little  calm  terriers.  One  Is  17, 
blind  and  deaf,  and  the  other  Is  four.  She's 
a  Uttle  hussy,  bosses  the  older  one  around. 
At  breakfast,  they  get  my  bacon  and  eggs. 
I  get  the  fruit  Juice  and  black  coffee. 

I  always  have  the  same  thing  for  lunch: 
grapefruit,  cottage  cheese  and  black  coffee. 
And  usuaUy  I  eat  at  the  same  place  [the 
Mayflower  Hotd]. 

I  like  to  relax  at  lunch.  One  of  the  things 
that  irritates  me  is  for  people  to  come  up 
and  ask,  "You  don't  know  me,  do  you?"  I 
always  say,  "If  you  were  ever  in  Alcatraz.  I 
know  you.  We'd  have  a  record  on  you." 

My  dinner  at  home  Is  always  mcxlerate. 
rd  love  to  have  a  piece  of  chocolate  cream 
pie.  But  1  don't.  Moderation  In  what  you  do, 
integrity  in  what  you  do.  I  believe  In  that 
absolutely. 

Horse  racing  Is  yotir  favorite  sport.  Have 
you  seen  any  of  the  great  winners? 

Yes.  I  saw  Whlrlaway,  for  example. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  at  Aqueduct  and 
asked  a  friend  with  me  to  get  a  ticket  on  him. 
He  came  back  with  a  ticket  on  the  wrong 
horse.  Tola  Rose  I  think  it  was,  a  20-1  shot. 
Whlrlaway  was  something  like  2-5.  And  Tola 
Rose  won.  I  told  him  I  should  let  him  pick 
the  horses  every  time. 

One  fellow  I  wouldn't  let  ever  pick  a  horse 
is  George  Allen  (a  friend  of  Presidents  Roose- 
velt, Tnmun  and  Elsenhower).  He  always 
bets  three  horses  In  the  same  race — to  win. 

President  Eisenhower  used  to  give  George 
•6  to  bet  for  him  every  now  and  then.  I  told 
President  Eisenhower,  "I'd  never  let  George 
bet  for  me.  He's  the  worst  at  picking  horses 
I  ever  saw." 

George  said  that  If  I'd  tdd  that  to  any- 
body else  but  the  President,  he'd  have  sued 
for  dander.  We're  very  good  friends. 

What  are  your  10  most  important  accom- 
plishments as  director  of  the  FBI? 
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It's  dlfflcult  to  pick  out  ftny  ipselflo  nu  n- 
ber  of  Kcoompllahments.  Certainly  am<  ng 
the  moet  Important  was  cleaning  up  lie 
Bureau,  cleaning  out  the  political  hacks.  T  His 
was  the  mandate  given  to  me  by  Atton  ley 
General  Stone  when  he  appointed  me.  A  so, 
winning  the  support  the  FBI  has  consistently 
received  over  the  years  from  the  law-ablmng 
and  concerned  public.  { 

Without  these.  It  Is  doubtful  the  FBI  cduld 
have  realized  many  other  accomplish  metats. 
I  am  particularly  proud  that  FBI  perfoim- 
ance  during  my  tenure  has  merited  the  p'  ib- 
llc's  support. 

Other  accomplishments  which  were  1  n- 
portant  In  the  development  of  the  FBI  n- 
clude  the  nationwide  centralization  of  crli  il- 
nal  fingerprint  records  In  the  FBI  Identlfl  »- 
tlon  Division  In  1924;  establishment  In  1  iSa 
of  the  FBI  Laboratory:  and  establishment  In 
1936  of  the  FBI  National  Academy,  vrt  ich 
provided  a  university-level  advanced  tn  In- 
Ing  program  for  select  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers throughout  the  nation. 

Also,  the  capture  of  the  Nazi  sabot*  vn 
landed  on  our  shores  by  submarine  du  Ing 
World  War  11;  the  convictions  of  top  o  m- 
munist  leaders  following  the  war;  the  t  ic- 
cessful  Investigations  into  the  Roeenl  erg 
and  Col.  Rudolf  Ivanovlch  Abel  spy  c  see 
in  the  19608;  the  convictions  resulting  f  om 
investigations  of  the  murders  of  a  nun  ber 
of  civil  rights  workers  during  the  1960s:  md 
the  beginning  of  the  FBI  National  Crime  In- 
formation Center. 

There  are  many  more,  of  course,  but  tl  ese 
stand  out  in  my  mind. 

What  about  your  own  politics? 

Tou  know,  when  I  took  over  with  the 
date   to  clean  out  the  political  hacks 
straighten  out  the  Bureau  and  did,  I  was 
cused  of  being  a  Democrat  because  the 
publicans  were  In  office.  Then  I  was  ace 
of  being  a  Republican  when  the  Democra' 
took  over. 

I  grew  up  in  and  live  In  the  District 
Columbia.  I  have  never  voted  in  my  life, 
don't  like  labels  and  I  am  not  political.  M; 
feeling  about  politics  is  that  both  parties 
should  nominate  for  all  offices  the  very  best 
qualified  man — unfortunately,  that  isn't  al 
ways  the  case — and  that  the  people  should 
vote  for  the  man  whom  they  believe  Is  the 
best  qualified. 

You  have  been  quoted  as  saying  the  FBI'i 
National  Crime  Information  Center  Is  a  rei 
breakthrough  in  fighting  crime.  Why  so? 

The  NCIC  provides  what  was  long  urgentl; 
needed,  a  comprehensive  and  swiftly  efflciei 
informational  exchange  system  of  natloi 
acope. 

This  computerized  index  of  documen 
crime  data  is  now  tied  to  all  states  and  Ci 
ada  by  a  vast  telecommunications  netwoi 
The   total   number  of  NCIC   active  reco! 
concerning    stolen    property    and    pe: 
wanted  for  crimes  has  climbed  to  over 
million,  with  daily  transactions  sometl: 
well  over  76,000. 

Ill  give  you  an  example  of  why  I  tbi 
this  gives  our  nation's  law  enforcement 
munlty  an  essential  tool  to  meet  the 
lenge  of  crime. 

Recently,  two  state  troopers  in  New  'dbrk 
State  stopped  a  car.  They  radioed  for  a  d  eck 
on  it  and  within  two  minutes — ^two  i  dn- 
utes — they  knew  that  the  car  had  been  st  len 
and  that  its  two  occupante  were  wante<)  for 
murder  in  California. 

Some  have  charged  that  federal  com] 
systems  are  leading  to  a  huge  national 
bank  that  could  strip  the  individual  ol 
privacy.  Could  you  comment? 

As   far   as   the   FBI   Is   concerned, 
fears  are  groundlees. 

The  National  Crime  Information 
la  the  principal  FBI  computer  system 
contains  only  documented  data 
criminals  and  stolen  property.  Its 
tlon  Is  available  only  to  authorized 
foroMnent  agenclaa  and  the  system 
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signed  to  prevent  any  abuse  or  misuse  of  Its 
data. 

Any  allegations  that  this  could  lead  to  a 
"big  brother  is  looking  at  you"  operation  are 
completely  false. 

The  irai  has  been  aoctised  of  engaging  In 
unauthorized  wireti^iplng.  What  are  the 
facta? 

The  facto  are  that  the  FBI  has  not  uaed 
wiretaps  without  the  authority  of  the  At- 
torney General,  and  then  only  to  a  limited 
extent  in  cases  inv(dvlng  our  nation's  secu- 
rity. 

Also,  under  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streeta  Act  of  1968,  federal  Judges 
may  authorize  the  FBI  to  use  electronic  sur- 
veillance techniques  in  some  cases  involving 
organized  crime.  The  Attorney  General  has 
to  approve  each  Instance,  and  a  written  af- 
fidavit establishing  probable  cause  for  action 
must  be  presented  to  the  judge. 

Assertions  that  FBI  wiretapping  is  wide- 
spread are  absurd.  If  the  FBI  engaged  in 
wiretapping  to  Jiist  a  fraction  of  what  ita 
critics  suggest,  it  would  have  no  time  for 
anything  else. 

These  critics  who  accuse  the  FBI  of  this 
practice  can  never  produce  any  proof. 

Congressman  Boggs  [Rep.  Hale  Boggs 
(D.-La.) ,  majority  leader  in  the  House]  made 
a  wild  statement  that  his  telephone  had  been 
tapped.  That  charge  was  simply  not  true.  No 
telephone  of  any  Congressman  has  ever  been 
tapped  since  I  became  Bureau  director  in 
1924.  He  was  put  in  the  position  of  having 
to  "put  up  or  shut  up"  on  that  charge  and 
he  shut  up. 

Another  acciisation  against  the  FBI  is  that 
of  snooping  on  campuses. 

Completely  false.  I  believe  this  is  only  a 
scare  tactic  to  inflame  the  academic  com- 
mvmlty  against  the  FBI. 

Yes,  the  FBI  does  conduct  investigations 
on  college  campuses — or  anywhere  else  in  the 
nation.  But  only  if  there  Is  a  violation  with- 
in ita  Investigative  jurisdiction. 

If,  for  example,  an  ROTC  building  has 
been  destroyed  by  a  fire  or  explosion,  we  will 
Investigate  to  see  if  there  is  evidence  of  sabo- 
tage or  destruction  of  government  prt^erty. 
Many  campuses  have  government  research  or 
other  government  facilities.  If  government 
property  is  damaged  or  stolen,  the  FBI  in- 
vestigates. 

We  do  not  snoop  on  campuses,  or  In  any 
way  treat  the  campus  different  from  any 
other  area  of  society.  The  FBI  has  the  highest 
respect  for  academic  freedom. 

American  business  Is  making  great  use  o( 
computer  technology,  particularly  in  records 
management.  What  steps  has  the  FBI  taken 
along  this  line? 

One  of  the  first  actions  I  took  upon  be- 
coming director  was  the  establishment  of  a 
centralized  national  file  of  arrest  records  on 
fingerprints.  This  led  to  formation  of  the  FBI 
Identification  Bureau  in  1924,  the  year  of 
my  appointment. 

From  800,000  fingerprint  records,  this  has 
now  grown  to  nearly  200  million.  Including 
many  civilian  and  military  fingerprlnte  that 
are  kept  separately  from  those  filed  as  a  re- 
sult of  arrests.  I  have  always  felt  strongly 
that  fingerprlnte  for  identification  ptirpoees 
are  a  protection  for  the  public.  I  remember 
I  personally  took  the  fingerprlnte  of  John  D. 
Rockefeller  Jr.  and  his  family  in  1924  to  en- 
courage the  public  to  teke  advantage  of  this 
protection,  and  to  show  there  was  no  stigma 
in  having  your  fingerprlnte  recorded.  Nelson 
was  a  little  boy  then. 

As  far  back  as  1934,  the  FBI  installed  a 
punch  card  system  of  searching  flngerivlnte. 
However,  because  of  the  rising  volume  of  fin- 
gerprint records  this  proved  Inadequate  and, 
by  necessity,  the  Identification  Division  had 
to  return  to  manual  searching.  Presently, 
development  oontraete  are  nearlng  comple- 
tion to  computerize  fingerprint  files  and  to 
electronically  read,  claoslfy  and  retrieve — 
within  seoondB. 


In  1954,  we  had  in  operaUon  the  firat  au- 
tomated peyrcHI  system  in  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. 

What  are  some  of  the  major  problems  the 
FBI  has  ran  into  in  combating  organized 
crime,  especially  In  the  field  o<  legitimate 
business? 

There  is  no  question  the  two  most  serkraa 
problem  areas  are  the  complexity  and  size 
of  the  inveatigations  themsrtves,  and  the 
general  apathy  of  citizens  directly  or  indi- 
rectly affected. 

On  one  series  of  gambling  raids  we  used 
over  200  FBI  agente.  In  another  series,  we  had 
to  call  upon  over  400  agente.  In  one  major 
hoodlum  international  bankruptoy  case 
alone,  we  had  investigations  being  conducted 
by  31  offices  in  28  states,  ranging  from  New 
York  to  California  and  from  Minnesota  to 
Alabama. 

Many  hoodlums,  iinfortunattfy,  have  ac- 
quired a  facade  of  semlrespeotabillty  In  their 
oommunltlea.  People  find  it  hard  to  believe 
that  these  so-called  "businessmen"  can  pos- 
sibly be  involved  in  Illegal  activities. 

Even  more  disturbing,  from  a  law  enforce- 
ment view.  Is  the  seeming  indifference  of 
otherwise  responsible  citizens  to  the  ac- 
knowledged existence  of  specific  phases  at  or- 
ganized crime  in  their  communities. 

What  they  are  overlooking,  of  course,  is 
that  hoodlum-oonnected  major  thefte  in- 
crease their  insvurance  rates,  that  labor  rack- 
eteering Increases  consumer  costo,  that  gam- 
bling and  narcotics  corrupt  youth,  and  that 
bribery  of  civic  and  police  officials  under- 
mines good  government  and  deprives  the 
public  of  the  protection  to  which  it  la  en- 
titled. 

Is  there  a  law  which  particularly  helps  the 
FBI  to  fight  infiltration  of  business  by 
criminals? 

Under  the  Organized  Crime  Control  Act 
of  1970,  which  the  President  signed  Into  law 
In  October,  1970,  Title  IX  bans  the  invest- 
ment of  underworld  funds  in  legitimate  busi- 
ness ventures.  This  provides  for  severe  crimi- 
nal penalties,  as  well  as  forfeitures. 

Successful  businessmen  place  great  em- 
phasis upon  personnel  training.  What  is  the 
FBI  doing  In  this  area? 

I  certainly  agree  with  the  Importance  of 
personnel  training,  and  effective  persotmel 
training  has  been  a  keystone  of  FBI  opera- 
tions since  I  became  director.  In  fact,  the  FBI 
pioneered  advanced  law  enforcement  train- 
ing with  the  establishment  of  the  National 
Academy  in  1935. 

In  addition  to  the  Academy,  the  FBI  has 
some  1,600  specially  trained  special  agent 
police  Instructors  who  go  out  where  requested 
and  give  a  wide  variety  of  training.  For  exam- 
ple, this  FBI  Field  Police  Training  Program 
just  this  past  year  conducted  more  than 
9,000  training  schools,  attended  by  more  than 
300,000  people.  And  this  Involved  over  83,- 
000  hours  of  classroom  Instruction  by  Bureau 
personnel. 

The  new  facility  for  our  Academy  at 
Quantloo,  Va.,  when  we  move  in  later  this 
year,  will  enable  us  to  Increase  the  number  of 
officers  to  be  trained  from  200  to  2,000  an- 
nually. It  will  also  provide  specialized  courses 
for  1,000  others.  These  will  be  management 
courses,  and  rm  quite  proud  that  we  will  be 
able  to  do  this.  I  believe  it  wUl  certainly 
strengthen  local  law  enforcement. 

Do  you  think  the  United  States  should 
have  a  national  police  force? 

I  am  vigorously  opposed  to  a  national 
police  force,  or  any  trend  toward  one.  I  want 
to  make  one  point  clear,  and  it  is  one  that 
critics  of  the  FBI  seem  to  want  to  overlook. 

The  FBI  does  not  decide  what  It  will  In- 
vestigate. It  Is  given  responsibilities  by  Con- 
gress, by  the  President,  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. It  is  charged  by  law  to  carry  out  cer- 
tain functions.  And  we  will  do  that. 

I  might  also  say  that  I  opposed  our  being 
given  some  of  these  responsibilities.  For  In- 
stance,  we   are  charged   with   investigating 
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an  Illegal  gambling  case  If  It  Involves  Ave  or 
more  persons,  remains  in  business  SO  days, 
or  has  a  dally  83,000  poss.  I  believe  this  Is  a 
function  of  local  law  enforcement. 

The  FBI  has  a  talatlv«ly  small  number  of 
Negro  q>eclal  agente.  What  is  Ite  policy  with 
req>ect  to  en4>loylng  members  of  mlnorltlesT 

The  FBI  Is  unequivocally  dedicated  to  the 
principles  of  equal  employment  opportunity. 
I  Insist  that  all  appolntmento  and  other  per- 
sonnel aotlons  b*  baaad  on  merit  and  fitness. 

Let  me  say  that  nothing  would  please  me 
more  than  to  have  a  greater  number  of 
special  agento  from  minority  groups.  We  bava 
a  very  real  need  for  them,  and  they  would  be 
a  most  welcome  asset.  We  will  continue  to 
make  every  effort  to  attract  thoae  qualified. 

But  I  have  not,  and  vtIII  not,  relax  the 
high  standards  which  the  FBI  has  tradi- 
tionally demanded  of  special  agente  without 
favor  or  exception. 

Attorney  General  [Robert  P.]  Kennedy  be- 
came very  angry  with  me  over  this. 

I  would  not  yield. 

The  standards  for  a  special  agent  of  the 
FBI  are  stringent.  Appllcanto  must  be  of  out- 
standing appearance  and  outstanding  char- 
acter, and  have  the  required  education  In 
law,  accounting,  languages  or  sciences,  or 
three  years  of  executive,  professimial  or  In- 
vestigative exi>erlence. 

We  demand  of  FBI  employees  a  standard 
of  morality  which  can  be  approved  by  the 
majority  of  the  American  people.  Some  say' 
we  are  too  strict,  but  I  submit  to  public 
judgment  that  discipline  is  an  absolute 
necessity.  An  imdisciplined  law  enforcement 
agency  is  a  menace  to  society. 

We  do  have  exacting  standards  In  the 
FBI  and  we  apologize  to  no  one  for  them. 
We  have  no  intention  of  arbitrarily  com- 
promising these  standards  to  accommodate 
kooks,  misfite  or  slobs. 

As  I  have  said  publicly,  disregard  for  law 
and  order  is  encouraged  by  hatemongers,  ex- 
tremlste  and  others  who  say  that  revolution 
against  society  is  justified  and  necessary. 

A  number  of  terrorist  or  revolutionary 
groups  seem  to  have  sprung  up  In  recent 
years.  Would  you  comment? 

Terrorist-extremist  sentiment  is  aa.  the 
rise  in  the  nation  today,  especially  in  the  so- 
called  New  Left.  The  Studento  few  a  Demo- 
cratic Society  was  formed  in  1962  and  by 
1967  this  group  had  developed  a  revolu- 
tionary, violent  posture,  urging  destruction 
of  our  democratic  institutions.  In  1969,  It 
was  torn  by  factionalism  and  ite  extremist 
wing  became  the  Weatherman. 

The  Weatherman,  which  went  underground 
iQ  1970,  believes  in  violence.  Ite  adherente 
have  collected  explosives  and  set  up  bomb 
factories.  They  have  carried  out  acta  of 
violence  not  only  against  police  facilities,  but 
against  military  and  govenunent  buildings 
and  even  private  buildings  which  happen  to 
house  the  offices  of  companies  these  ex- 
tremists dont  like. 

Small  terror  groups,  oi>erating  from  un- 
derground, represent  a  great  danger.  Un- 
fortunately, the  Weatherman  type  of  ex- 
tremist mentality  seems  to  have  spread  to 
some  other  young  people  and  even  some 
adulte. 

You  have  black  nationalist  terror  organi- 
zations such  as  the  Black  Panther  Party. 
The  Panthers  are  hoodlum-type  revolu- 
tionaries, and  their  true  nature  must  be 
exposed. 

Currently  the  Panther  Party  is  doing 
everything  poesible  to  show  a  "humanitarian 
face" — to  show  that  it  is  interested,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  welfare  of  children  through 
ito  so-called  Breakfast  for  Children  program. 

"nils  is  a  public  relations  glnunlck.  Part 
of  the  reason  for  this  feigned  emphasis  on 
hiunanltarianlsm  is  to  enooiu-age  contribu- 
tions from  wealthy  white  liberals,  who  have 
given  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  Panthers. 

What  is  the  FBI's  role  concerning  proteste, 
such  as  those  against  the  Viet  Nam  War? 


In  Amerloa,  we  have  freetiom  of  expression. 
Indlvlduala  have  a  riffitX  om  their  own  to  op- 
poee  the  war  or  say  anything  elae  they  desire 
about  Viet  Nam. 

There  are  a  number  of  antiwar  groups  and 
they  have  the  right  to  voice  their  vlewpointa. 
TlM  ^BI  does  not  In  any  way  attempt  to  stifle 
groiqw  or  Individuals  who  qieak  oitt  against 
the  Viet  Nam  War.  Charges  that  we  do  are 
oon4>leteiy  false. 

The  FBI  becomes  concerned  only  when 
members  of  theae  or  any  other  groups  violate 
laws  within  ite  Inveatigatlve  jurladlotlon.  Or 
when  the  activities  of  these  groups  become 
violent  or  terroristic  and  pose  a  threat  to  the 
internal  security  of  the  country. 

You  mentioned  what  you  consider  your 
moet  ln^)ortant  acoomirilshmento  as  FBI  di- 
rector. What  would  you  consider  the  most 
important  cases  the  FBI  has  investigated? 

I  like  to  think  that  all  of  our  investlgaUons 
are  important.  But  in  terms  of  their  Impact 
on  FBI  operations  or  the  evente  of  the  time, 
a  few  stand  out. 

The  successful  investigation  of  the  kid- 
naping of  Charles  Lindbergh's  son  in  1932 
led  to  the  passage  that  same  year  of  the 
federal  kidnaping  statute,  giving  the  FBI 
added  jurisdiction  over  this  despicable  crime. 

John  DllUnger  had  become  a  full -Mown 
American  folk  hero  by  the  time  our  agente 
were  forced  to  shoot  while  moving  in  to 
arrest  him  In  Chicago  during  1934.  I  saw  an 
ad  the  other  day  that  they  were  making 
another  movie  about  Dilllnger.  I  suppose  this 
one  will  make  him  a  hero  again.  I  cant 
understand  this.  The  worst  movie  ever  made 
was  that  one  about  Bonnie  and  Clyde.  They 
were  nothing  but  a  couple  of  bum  criminals, 
the  worst  kind. 

Just  a  few  months  prior  to  the  Japanese 
bombing  of  Pe&rl  Harbor  in  1941,  FBI  agente 
arrested  33  members  of  the  network  of  the 
German  spy,  Frederick  Duquesne.  This  case, 
together  with  the  FBI  c^ture  of  the  Nazi 
saboteurs  landed  secretly  in  this  country,  I 
am  sure,  stopped  serious  enemy  attempte  to 
sabotage  our  war  effort.  Those  Nazi  saboteurs 
were  tried  in  Classroom  No.  1  of  this  building 
[the  Justice  Department  building]. 

In  1949  our  investigations  resulted  in  the 
conviction  of  11  top  leaders  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party,  U.S.A.  We  were  only  a  few  years 
removed  from  working  with  the  world's  lead- 
ing communist  power,  the  Soviet  Union,  as 
an  ally.  It  was  hard  for  some  to  realize  the 
conspiratorial  nature  of  the  Communist 
Party  in  those  circumstances. 

The  trial  in  which  the  leaders  were  con- 
victed galvanized  public  opinion  to  the  fact 
the  communiste  were  attempting  to  subvert 
our  democratic  form  of  government.  The 
Rosenberg  atom  bomb  spy  case  the  following 
year  left  little  doubt  of  these  motives. 

The  six-year-long  FBI  investigation  of  the 
1950  robbery  of  Brink's,  Inc.,  at  Boston  dem- 
onstrated the  virtue  of  investigative  persist- 
ence and  hard  work. 

The  FBI  investigation  of  the  assassination 
of  President  Kennedy  at  Dallas  resulted  in 
the  Interviewing  of  approximately  25,000  per- 
sons and  the  submission  of  more  than  2,000 
reporte  to  the  Warren  Commission. 

As  a  result  of  the  assassination  and  the 
Investigation,  Congress  passed  legislation,  ap- 
proved by  the  President,  providing  for  federal 
criminal  penalties  in  Instances  involving 
Presidential  assassination,  kidnaping  and 
assault.  The  FBI  was  charged  to  investigate 
such  violations,  which  were  previously  the 
responsibility  of  the  local  jurisdiction  in 
which  the  crime  occurred. 

The  FBI  investigation  of  the  murder  of 
three  civil  righte  workers  in  Mississippi  in 
1964,  as  well  as  investigations  of  other  simi- 
lar instances  of  violence  and  brutality, 
helped  to  hasten  the  passage  of  broader  civil 
righte  legislation. 

Mr.  Hoover,  is  there  one  crook  you  re- 
member most  vividly? 

Gaston  B.  Means.  I  think  he  was  the  wbrst 


crook  I  ever  knew.  I  fired  him  from  the  Bu- 
reau the  first  thing  when  I  took  over  and  he 
became  mixed  up  in  all  sorte  of  things.  He 
waa  a  scoundrel. 

Kvalyn  Walsh  Mr.Tiean  [the  wealthy  Wash- 
ington socialite]  knew  he  was  a  crook,  but 
she  thought  because  he  was,  he  could  help 
in  the  Lindbergh  kidnaping.  She  gave  him 
%VMfiOO  to  try  to  get  the  baby  back,  and 
would  have  given  him  more.  She  was  going  to 
pawn  her  jewels,  but  I  stopped  that. 

We  never  did  find  the  money  Means  got 
from  Mrs.  McLean  and  which  he  said  he 
had  buried.  We  had  divers  searching  the 
Potomac.  When  he  was  convicted  and  in  the 
hospital  at  Leavenworth,  I  fiew  out  there 
and  saw  him. 

"Why  did  you  lie  to  our  men  about  where 
the  money  Is?"  I  asked  him. 

He  put  his  hand  over  bis  heart  and  said, 
"Oh,  Edgar.  That  wounds  me." 

He  was  a  con^>lete  scoundrel.  But  he  was 
the  type  some  people  liked — a  sort  of  lovable 
scoundrel. 

A  headquarters  building  for  the  FBI  Is 
being  constructed  across  the  street.  When 
will  it  be  completed? 

There  are  some  who  maintain  that  the 
only  reason  I  am  staying  on  as  director  of 
the  FBI  is  to  be  present  at  the  dedication 
of  this  new  building.  I  say  this  is  absolute 
nonsense.  In  a  recent  speech,  I  facetiously 
noted  that  at  the  rate  it  is  going  up,  none 
of  us  will  be  around  by  the  time  it  la 
completed. 

Hopefully,  it  will  be  ready  for  occupancy 
in  1974.  We  have  shared  space  with  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  since  1934  and  during 
that  period  our  staff  and  that  of  the  Depart- 
ment have  multiplied  many  times.  It's  been 
necessary  to  relocate  many  phases  of  our 
operations  in  seven  other  sites  In  the  capital. 

This  new  headquarters  will  bring  every- 
thing under  one  roof  and  vastly  in4>rove  oxir 
administration  and  efficiency. 

Would  you  take  a  look  ahead  at  the  FBI's 
role  in  the  years  to  come? 

I  would  hope  the  FBI's  role  in  the  futiire 
will  be  Identical  vrlth  ite  role  In  the  past 
and  at  the  present.  That  is,  being  a  servant 
of  the  people. 

The  FBI's  success  has  been  built  on  one 
vital  base — the  confidence  of  the  people.  If 
we  knock  on  a  citizen's  door,  he  does  not 
have  to  talk  to  us  or  give  our  special  agente 
information.  This  Is  a  decision  he  must 
make.  We  can  solve  cases  only  If  citizens 
furnish  Information. 

We  want  to  maintain  the  confidence  and 
suppcot  of  citizens  in  all  walks  of  life.  In 
all  areas  of  the  country.  If  we  dont,  we 
simply  cannot  do  the  job  for  which  we  are 
responsible. 

I  want  the  FBI's  work  in  the  future  to 
continue  to  merit  the  approval  of  the  pet^le. 
This  means,  on  our  part,  top  quality  investi- 
gations. Efficient,  loyal  and  responsible  per- 
sonnel. A  wllllngnees  to  work  hard. 

One  last  question,  Mr.  Hoover.  You've 
spent  your  life  fighting  crime.  Rave  you,  as 
a  person,  ever  been  victimized? 

Yes.  Once  by  a  fellow  who  came  door-to- 
door.  I  bought  a  load  of  fertilizer  from  him 
for  my  roses.  The  stuff  turned  out  to  be 
black  sawdust. 

And  then,  once  by  the  fellow  they  called 
"The  Blrdman  of  Alcatraz."  He  had  two 
cells — one  In  which  he  lived,  and  another 
where  he  kept  his  birds. 

My  mother  was  alive  then  and  she  always 
liked  to  keep  a  few  birds,  so  I  bought  a 
canary  from  him.  Only  It  tinned  out  to  be 
just  a  sparrow,  dyed  yellow. 

So  rve  been  conned  at  least  twice  in  my 
life.  I  guess  that  proves  Tm  human. 

Bilr.  0R06S.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  death  of 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  leaves  this  Nation  and 
Its  people  Immeasureably  poorer  for  we 
have  lost  a  truly  great  patriot  and  a  man 
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who  was  his  country's  servBnt  in  «very 
meaning  of  the  word. 

In  nxy  lifetime,  and  in  the  lifetime  of 
this  Republic  there  have  been  few  men 
who  could  equal  his  devotion  to  the  i  rin- 
ciples  upon  which  the  United  States  of 
America  was  founded. 

It  is  my  prayerful  hope  that  those  who 
will  walk  in  his  footsteps  will  met  sure 
up  to  the  task  he  did  so  well  for  so  ong. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  ]  was 
deeply  saddened  to  leam  this  moioing 
that  the  much  respected  Director  o:  the 
Federal  Biu-eau  of  Investigation,  J.  £  igar 
Hoover,  had  passed  away. 

Mr.  Hoover's  dedication  to  the  FE  I,  to 
the  Department  of  Justice,  and  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  in  this  country  has  )een 
an  inspiration  throughout  these  Diany 
years.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  was  a  tough  1  ask- 
master  who  demanded  superlative  per- 
formance and  a  high  level  of  loyalty  rom 
those  who  worked  for  him  in  the  Bui  eau. 
In  my  Judgment  this  toughness  w»  a 
credit  to  him.  I  wish  more  of  our  ag  sncy 
and  bureau  directors  in  the  Federal  <  Jov- 
emment  had  as  firm  a  grasp  on  heir 
organizations. 

The  Federal  Biu-eau  of  Investigation 
has  been  known  for  its  e£Qciaicy, 
thoroughness,  and  effectiveness  diying 
the  3rears  that  Mr.  Hoover  has  been  at 
the  helm.  He  will  no  longer  be  at  4hat 
helm  and  he  will  be  missed.  1 

Mr.  YOXJNO  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
America  and  the  free  world  are  dimin- 
ished today  by  the  death  of  J.  Ed  ;ar 
Hoover,  one  of  the  greatest  defenders  of 
human  rights  and  freedom  of  our  tin  es. 

Mr.  Hoover  died  at  the  age  of  77  after 
more  than  47  years  as  Director  of  fhe 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  ani 
ganization  he  built  into  the  most  eflec^ 
law  enforcement  agency  in  the  wc 
Fittingly,  he  was  on  the  job  until  the  ( 
The  FBI  was  his  life,  and  it  is  harp 
Imagine    the    FBI    without    J. 
Hoover. 

Mr.  Hoover  was  a  patriotic,  dedid 
public  servant,  a  man  above  petty 
san  considerations,  a  man  who  served  all 
Americans,  regardless  of  race,  creed ,  or 
color.  He  served  Presidents  of  loth 
parties:  he  was  a  friend  and  trusted  c  m- 
fldant  of  many  of  the  great  leaders  of  our 
times. 

Because  of  his  untiring  efforts.  Am  iri- 
ca  is  a  safer  nation  today.  He  has  bee  n  a 
relentless  foe  of  those  who  would  sub'  ert 
this  Nation  from  within — a  foe  to  tl  ose 
who  woiild  break  our  country's  lawi 

While  J.  Edgar  Hoover  was  hel(  in 
contempt  by  enemies  of  our  country  ouid 
those  who  would  chsmge  America  by  any 
means  to  serve  their  own  ends;  he  was 
revered  by  tlie  vast  majority  of  his  f e  low 
citizens,  who  love  their  country  and  are 
pledged  to  its  continued  preservation , 

In  future  years,  others  will  take  up  the 
banner  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  carrieq  so 
gloriously.  He  will  be  succeeded — bui  in 
our  hearts,  he  will  never  be  replaced.  He 
holds  a  very  siiecial  and  most  uni<iue 
place  in  the  history  of  our  great  Amet  ca. 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  48 
years  ago  this  month,  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  summoned 
a  29-year-old  subordinate  to  his  once 
and  told  him  he  wanted  him  to  be  Acting 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  |ln- 
vestigation. 


The  young  man  said  he  would  take  the 
job — but  only  under  certain  conditions. 
He  said: 

The  Bureau  must  be  divorced  from  politics. 
It  must  no  longer  be  a  catchall  for  political 
hacks.  We  must  base  every  appointment  on 
merit.  We  should  make  promotions  on  proved 
ability  only,  and  the  Bureau  should  be  re- 
sponsible to  no  one  but  the  Attorney  Oen- 
eral. 

To  which  the  Attorney  General  said: 
I  would  not  give  It  to  you  under  any  other 
conditions. 

The  day  was  May  10,  1924,  a  day  that 
will  go  down  in  history  as  the  start  of 
an  era  marked  by  dedication  ajid  leader- 
ship in  the  fight  of  crime  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  inimitable  era  ended 
last  night  with  the  death  of  J.  Edgar 
Hoover.  We  mourn  his  peissing  as  a 
Nation,  realizing  the  great  debt  we,  as 
Americans  owe  him. 

Under  his  direction,  the  FBI  has  be- 
come world-renowned  as  the  best  law 
enforcement  agency  ever  established. 
A  remarkable  man,  he  built  a  remarkable 
institution.  Year  after  year,  the  eCB- 
ciency,  productivity,  and  effectiveness  of 
his  leadership  have  been  mamifested  by 
reports  to  Congress  and  the  almost  un- 
challenged review  of  his  appropriations 
requests.  In  addition,  any  one  who  has 
ever  had  any  contact  with  Mr.  Hoover's 
memagement  ability  has  realized  another 
key  factor  in  this  success.  He  was  able  to 
instill  in  his  employees  a  real  sense  of 
purpose  and  a  dedication  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  a  job  in  the  most  expedient 
way  possible  without  sacrificing  the 
quality  work  which  has  become  a  trade- 
mark of  the  FBI. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Hoover  has  left  a 
legacy  we  are  grateful  to  inherit,  a  debt 
we  can  never  repay,  and  a  record  that 
will  be  difScult — maybe  impossible — to 
duplicate  or  surpass.  I  know  I  speak  for 
all  Americans  in  expressing  my  grati- 
tude. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
death  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover  closes  a  truly 
historic  career  in  law  enforcement  in  the 
United  States.  Called  by  President  Coo- 
lidge  in  1924  to  head  the  fledgling  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation,  Mr.  Hoover 
built  it  into  an  institution  eqiialing  the 
famous  Scotland  Yard.  Under  his  leader- 
ship the  FBI  achieved  its  high  reputa- 
tion and  popularity  as  the  most  effective 
law  enforcement  organization  in  the 
country.  His  successor,  whoever  he  may 
be,  will  have  an  unequaled  record  to 
match.  We  have  lost  a  leader  of  highest 
integrity,  patriotism,  honesty,  and  cour- 
age.   

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
mourn  the  death  of  one  of  America's 
greatest  leaders,  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

Mr.  Hoover  would  have  marked  his 
48th  year  as  head  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  later  this  month.  He 
guided  the  FBI  for  more  than  four  dec- 
ades, serving  his  coimtry  with  distinction 
under  eight  Presidents. 

Under  J.  Edgar  Hoover's  leadership, 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  be- 
came synonymous  with  top-quality  law 
enforcement.  It  became  a  model  for  law 
enforcement  officials  in  other  countries. 

A  man  of  unquestionable  Inte^ty  and 
character,  Mr.  Hoover  molded  the  FBI 


to  his  own  high  ideals.  His  Influence  in 
establishing  the  FBI  as  a  bastion  against 
activities  of  those  who  break  the  law  will 
live  for  generations  to  come. 

The  internal  security  of  this  coimtry  la 
stronger,  because  of  the  vigilance  of  the 
FBI  under  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  Not  only  we 
but  future  generations  of  Americans,  owe 
him  a  great  debt  of  gratitude. 

At  an  age  when  he  could  have  been 
enjoying  a  leisurely  retirement,  Mr. 
Hoover  continued  to  serve  his  country. 
It  is  tragic  his  death  has  come  before  he 
could  enjoy  a  well-earned  rest.  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  will  never  occupy  offices  in  the 
new  Bureau  Headquarters,  now  under 
construction.  But  this  imposing  edifice 
will  reflect  the  great  heritage  and  legacy 
he  leaves  behind.  America  has  lost  a 
great  patriot  and  a  great  public  servant. 

Last  year,  I  was  proud  to  place  in  the 
Congressional  Record  a  Joint  resolution 
adopted  unanimously  by  the  Tennessee 
General  Assembly  and  signed  by  Gov. 
Winfleld  Dunn  commending  this  great 
American.  For  the  record,  I  would  like 
to  have  that  resolution  reprinted: 

House  Joikt  RBaoLTnioN  Mo.  64 

A  resolution  to  honor  J.  Edgar  Hoover: 

Whereas,  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  served  this 
country  well  in  law  enforcement  and  fighting 
subversion;   and 

Whereas,  There  are  all  too  few  men  today 
willing  to  stand  up  and  be  counted  as  loyal 
Americans  dedicated  to  the  principles  of 
freedom;  and 

Whereas.  Mr.  Hoover  as  director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  has  been  a  bul- 
wark of  solidity  for  the  United  States  of 
America;  and 

Whereas,  Mr.  Hoover  has  always  answered 
the  call  of  duty  lounedlately;  and 

Whereas,  The  forces  of  the  radical  left 
have  sought  to  discredit  Mr.  Hoover  with 
false  and  misleading  statements;  now.  there- 
fore. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Eighty-Seventh  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  the  Senate 
concurring.  That  the  General  Assembly  ex- 
presses Its  deep  appreciation  for  the  years  of 
untiring  service  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  rendered 
to  the  United  States  and  wish  him  well  and 
Godspeed  in  the  days  ahead. 

Be  It  further  resolved,  That  we  express  our 
full  confidence  In  bis  ability.  Integrity  and 
leadership. 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  copies  of  this 
Resolution  be  sent  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion; President  Richard  M.  Nixon;  Attorney 
General  John  Mitchell;  and  all  eleven  mem- 
bers of  the  Tennessee  Congressional  delega- 
tion. 

Adopted:  March  10.  1971. 

Jaicks  R.  Mc&nnet. 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
John  S.  Wiu>ks, 
Speaker  of  the  Senate. 

Approved  March  12.  1971. 

WiNTiKLD  Dunn, 

Governor. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night 
one  of  America's  finest  and  most  dedi- 
cated public  servants  passed  away.  The 
news  of  the  death  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has 
come  as  a  profound  shock  to  the  people 
he  so  capably  served  as  the  Director  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

His  record  of  service  beg£m  almost  48 
years  ago  on  May  10.  1924.  when  Mr. 
Hoover  assumed  the  directorship  of  the 
Bureau  of  Investigation.  Thus  began  the 
public  service  career  of  a  man  who  would 
eventually    become    an    honored    and 
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uniquely  American  folk  hero.  Under  his 
brilliant  leadership,  the  Bureau  was 
transformed  from  a  scandal-plagued 
agency  into  the  most  respected  law  en- 
forcement agency  in  the  free  world.  Mr. 
Hoover  demanded  the  highest  of  stand- 
ards of  all  FBI  agents  and  recruited  men 
of  moral,  ethical,  and  professional  com- 
petence for  the  demanding  and  often 
delicate  job  of  investigating  violations 
of  Federal  law  and  protecting  the  na- 
tional security  against  foreign  and  do- 
mestic subversive  elements.  In  fulfilling 
this  most  difficult  task.  Mr.  Hoover  al- 
ways acted  with  restraint  and  never 
abused  the  immense  power  of  his  posi- 
tion. In  fact,  he  always  insisted  that  the 
FBI  function  only  as  an  investigative 
agency  for  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  made  certain  that  it  would  never  be- 
come a  national  secret  police  while  he 
was  Director. 

Since  his  appointment  in  1924,  he  has 
served  every  President  elected  by  the 
American  people  and  they  in  turn  have 
expressed  their  total  confidence  in  his 
ability  and  integrity.  Of  more  importance 
however,  is  the  fact  that  he  has  served 
the  American  people  with  not  only  a 
brilliant  record  in  his  chosen  field,  but  as 
an  inspirational  example  of  how  a  gov- 
ernment agency  should  and  can  function 
efficiently  in  the  public  interest. 

We  have  lost  a  great  American,  but 
beyond  that  I  truly  feel  that  his  record  in 
the  sei-vice  and  defense  of  the  Republic 
in  which  he  so  deeply  believed  and  loved 
will  be  the  ultimate,  fitting,  historical 
euology  for  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  The  cause 
of  freedom  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica has  lost  one  of  its  greatest  champions. 
Mr.  RUTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  year  ago 
this  month  Members  of  Congress  who 
were  pleased  with  the  leadership  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  had  given  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  had  the  opportunity  to 
rise  on  the  House  floor  and  say  so. 

I  am  proud  to  say  today  that  I  was 
among  the  Members  who  chose  to  counter 
some  of  the  criticisms  of  that  time  about 
this  great  American  public  servant. 

There  is  good  evidence  everywhere  of 
this  man's  leadership  in  law  enforce- 
ment. The  agency  that  he  headed  for 
so  many  years  is  the  model  for  police 
agencies  all  over  the  world.  The  men  of 
the  FBI  are  model  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers, and  their  principles  and  dedication 
to  duty  are  respected  everywhere. 

Perhaps  his  job  required  controversy 
and  critics.  If  it  did,  then  he  was  a  re- 
markable man  to  have  continued  to  serve 
his  agency  and  his  country  in  the  finest 
tradition  possible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  stand  in  respect  of  this 
«reat  man  and  am  entirely  confident 
that  the  agency  he  directed  for  48  years 
will  continue  in  the  Hoover  tradition. 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  at  this 
time  to  join  my  colleagues  and  the  Na- 
tion in  mourning  the  death  of  J.  Edgar 
Hoover.  As  Director  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation,  he  was  a  living 
example  of  the  Bureau's  principles  of 
fidelity,  bravery,  and  integrl^.  Mr. 
Hoover's  contribution  to  America,  a  half- 
century  of  devoted  and  talented  service, 
left  this  Nation  immeasurably  richer,  and 
our  loss  today  is  great  indeed.  I  deeply 
regret  his  passing,  but  I  hope  his  de«p 


sense  of  patriotism  and  his  abiding  devo- 
tion to  the  law  will  live  as  his  legacy  to 
a  grateful  nation. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  B4r.  ^?eaker.  I  was  truly 
saddened  this  morning  to  leam  of  the 
passing  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  one  of  the 
greatest  public  servants  our  Nation  has 
ever  known.  Mr.  Hoover  dedicated  his 
life  to  preserving  our  democratic  system, 
and  his  accomplishments  as  Director  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  will 
be  remembered  as  long  as  Americans  are 
free.  As  President  Nixon  said  today: 

It  can  truly  be  said  of  him  that  he  was  a 
legend  in  his  own  lifetime.  For  millions  he 
was  the  symbol  and  embodiment  of  the 
values  he  cherished  most:  courage,  patriot- 
ism, dedication  to  his  country,  and  a  granlte- 
Uke  honesty  and  integrity. 

Mr.  Hoover  cherished  the  principles 
of  freedom  and  democracy,  and  he  lised 
Ills  remarkable  ability  to  see  that  all 
Americans  were  guaranteed  the  basic 
rights  of  our  Constitution.  Ftor  more  than 
45  years  he  directed  the  most  efficient 
and  the  most  sophisticated  crime  fight- 
ing organization  in  the  world,  and  in 
this  capacity  he  became,  as  President 
Johnson  so  aptly  said  in  1964,  "a  house- 
hold word,  a  hero  to  millions  of  citizens 
and  an  anathema  to  evil  men."  Through 
his  skill  and  his  ability,  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
built  the  FBI  from  a  disorganized,  inef- 
ficient section  of  the  Justice  Department 
to  one  of  the  most  widely  respected  or- 
ganizations in  the  world.  His  life  closely 
paralleled  the  history  of  our  Nation  in 
the  20th  century,  and  it  would  be  impos- 
sible not  to  recognize  the  tremendous 
impact  he  has  left  on  our  way  of  life. 

As  a  law  enforcement  official,  Mr. 
Hoover  was  respected  by  everyone  in  his 
profession.  It  is  only  fitting,  then,  that 
one  of  the  most  moving  tributes  to  his 
memory  should  have  been  issued  by  Chief 
Justice  Warren  Burger.  In  part,  the 
Chief  Justice  said: 

In  dedicating  hU  life  to  buUdlng  the  FBI. 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  did  so  without  Impinging 
on  the  liberties  guaranteed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion and  by  our  traditions.  His  passing  leaves 
a  large  gttp  in  the  American  structure,  but 
his  remarkable  ability  and  talent  for  leader- 
ship have  also  left  an  enduring  organization 
that  will  continue  to  serve  all  the  people  as 
it  did  for  nearly  a  half  century  under  his 
guidance.  This  country  owes  Mr.  Hoover  a 
great  debt. 

I  think  it  is  fitting  and  proper  that 
this  Cwigress,  in  recognition  of  the  serv- 
ice that  J.  Edgar  Hoover  performed  for 
our  Nation,  has  Instructed  that  his  body 
lie  in  state  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol 
so  that  all  Americans  can  pay  tribute  to 
this  great  American.  We  should  all  pause 
to  be  thankful  for  his  many  achieve- 
ments. America  will  miss  one  of  her  finest 
citizens. 

Mr.  TERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night 
a  man  who  has  become  an  institution  in 
law  enforcement  during  his  long  and  11- 
lustrous  career  died  quietly  in  his  sleep 
at  the  age  of  77. 

In  1924,  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  at  the  age 
of  29,  took  the  reins  of  the  new  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation.  During  the  past 
48  years,  he  molded  it  into  the  most  ef- 
fective streamlined  Investigative  ma- 
chine in  the  world. 

Mr.  Hoover  weathered  much  criti- 
cism during  his  years  as  Director  of  the 


FBI.  a  great  deal  of  it  unwarranted.  But 
that  criticism  never  overshadowed  the 
accomplishments  of  this  truly  dedicated 
public  servant. 

Under  his  tutelage,  the  FBI  solved  the 
great  Brinks  Robbery  in  1950  during 
which  more  than  $2.7  million  was  stolen, 
broke  up  the  Duquesne  spy  ring  of  the 
late  1930's  and  early  I940's.  and  was  in- 
strumental in  the  arrest  and  conviction 
of  Julius  and  Ethel  Rosenberg. 

Over  the  years,  Mr.  Hoover  was  in- 
strumental in  the  FBI's  development  of 
the  National  Crime  Information  Center 
which  contains  vast  amounts  of  infor- 
mation on  the  crime  world  which  is 
available  to  all  law  enforcement  agencies 
across  the  country.  Without  this  central 
location  of  records,  the  solution  of  crimes 
would  be  greatly  hampered. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  rigrhtly  become  an 
institution  in  organized  law  enforce- 
ment. His  contribution  has  been  un- 
equaled and  will  never  be  forgotten. 
There  is  no  better  epitaph  than  to  sim- 
ply say:  "He  was  a  great  man." 

Mr.  NEUBEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Americans 
are  saddened  today  by  the  death  of  FBI 
Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  We  have  lost  a 
champion  safeguarder  of  this  Nation's 
internal  security.  We  have  lost  the  coun- 
try's No.  1  gangbuster. 

Mr.  Hoover  was  the  archfoe  of  the 
Communists  and  other  subversives  work- 
ing to  overthrow  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  just  as  he  was  the  archfoe 
of  the  domestic  criminal  element  in  this 
coimtry.  So  his  death  is  a  tragic  loss  to 
the  Nation  and  to  the  law  enforcement 
community  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Hoover  created  the  FBI  and  he 
molded  it  into  the  finest  professional  and 
scientific  criminal  investigation  agency 
in  the  world.  In  my  own  estimation,  one 
of  the  best  things  he  ever  did  for  America 
was  to  remove  any  taint  of  poUtics  from 
the  FBI.  He  knew  that  if  the  FBI  were  to 
fimction  successfully  in  behalf  of  all 
Americans,  it  would  have  to  be  entirely 
free  of  politics.  He  succeeded  in  this  task 
where  many  lesser  men  might  have 
faUed. 

All  in  all,  Mr.  Hoover  was  a  remarkable 
man  whose  devotion  to  the  Republic  has 
set  an  outstanding  example.  He  dedicated 
his  long  and  colorful  career  to  the  serv- 
ice of  America,  smd  we  are  grateful  for 
the  many  contributions  he  made. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  death  of 
J.  Edgar  Hoover,  the  Director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation,  will  come  as 
a  great  shock  to  all  Americans.  In  my 
opinion,  no  man  in  recent  memory  has 
been  held  in  higher  esteem  by  the  law- 
abiding  citizens  of  this  Nation,  or  been 
feared  more  by  the  criminal  element  of 
our  society. 

It  was  J.  Edgar  Hoover  who,  in  1924, 
organized  the  FBI  into  what  was  to  be- 
come the  most  efBcient  and  able  investi- 
gative instrument  in  the  world.  Its  repu- 
tation for  competence  and  honesty  is  al- 
ready legendary. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover's  dedication  to  the 
principles  that  have  made  this  Republic 
great,  is  a  model  that  should  be  copied 
by  all  who  believe  that  justice  is  the  very 
"keystone"  of  this  Nation,  and  that  the 
Judiciary  must  support  the  constabulary. 
Mr.  Hoover  was  a  believer  that  law  en- 
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forcement  was  everybody's  respoiifsibil 
ity.  He  once  wrote: 

Much  of  the  crline  and  vlolenoe  1^  oux 
■ociety  occutB,  I  am  siire,  becauae  not 
Americans  pviU  their  weight,  and  not 
Americans  devote  measurable  parte  of 
lives  to  further  the  existence  of  their 
and  their  Nation.  They  need  to  break 
the  "what's  in  it  for  me"  syndrome,  an< 
protect  and  preserve  the  freedoms  whlcl . 
take  for  granted. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  will  be  greatly  n^ssed 
by  the  f  reedom-Ioviiig  people  of  thi  i  Na- 
tion. It  is  not  the  ken  of  mortal  men  to 
understand  Ood's  sometimes  appai  ently 
devious  scheme  of  things  on  eartt  and 
among  men,  but  faith  Is  the  answe: .  His 
commendable  efforts  to  apprehena  the 
criminal  and  seek  out  those  who  would 
threaten  our  national  security  has  earned 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  the 
trust  and  respect  of  all  Americans. '  7nder 
our  lamented  departed's  aegis  it  wil  1  per- 
severe and  grow  imtll  the  represen  tative 
Republic  Is  saved  In  fact,  and  fr«  men 
can  again  pursue  their  pursuits  v)id  of 
fear. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  from  Maiyland 
(Mr.  HooAN)  most  appropriately  taking 
time  today  to  pay  a  tribute  to  one  bf  the 
few  men  In  history,  John  Edgar  Hoover, 
who  has  been  able  to  live  up  to  themlgh 
Ideals  and  goals  which  were  not  onlx  ex- 
pected of  him  but  also  which  his  prcues- 
slon  demanded.  John  Edgar  Hoover  was 
outstanding  and  a  great  man  not  >nly 
because  he  excelled  in  his  profession  In 
investigative  and  police  work,  but  also 
because  he  constantly  worked  to  rais(  i  the 
standard  for  all  others  to  follow,  llore 
Important,  he  never  allowed  his  detrac- 
tors or  critics  to  improperly  drag  him  into 
the  slime  of  mudslinglng  politics  but  ;on- 
tlnued  to  exercise  his  responsibility  u  ider 
the  law  of  the  land  and  in  keeping  ^th 
the  expectations  of  the  American  pe  jple. 

Some  in  this  House  have  seen  fit  i  o  be 
critical  and,  in  some  cases,  actually  mis- 
represent J.  Edgar  Hoover's  record.  Sven 
with  this  unwarranted  harassment  and 
sometimes  unfair  criticism,  John  Edgar 
Hoover  remained  on  the  highly  )rln- 
cipled  record  of  the  law,  good  faith  and 
meritorious  performance.  J.  I  dgar 
Hoover  will  Indeed  be  missed,  bui  his 
high  standard  and  unswerving  purpose 
wiU  be  an  example  for  all  of  us  to  rei  tiem- 
ber  and  emulate. 

Mr.  McCIiURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  e  are 
no  words  eloquent  enough  to  do  J  istice 
to  the  career  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  Like- 
wise, there  Is  no  way  of  adequate!  ir  ex- 
pressing our  gratitude  for  his  service. 

The  Bible  says  that  "It  Is  requii  ed  In 
stewards,  that  a  man  be  foimd  fait  iful." 
And,  indeed,  it  would  be  hard  tojthlnk 
of  another  man  who  gave  so  much  of 
himself  to  his  country.  J 

On  behalf  of  the  people  of  my  d  strict, 
I  wish  to  express  the  great  sorrow  ^  re  feel 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Sp  saker. 
the  untimely  passing  of  Mr.  J.  Bdgar 
Hoover,  Director  of  the  Federal  I  ureau 
of  Investigation,  is  certainly  a  tr  men- 
dous  loss,  not  only  to  all  law-a  >ldlng 
people  in  the  United  States  but  to  a!  1  law 
abiding  people  throughout  the  wor!  i.  My 
father  lived  to  be  85  years  of  age.  I  urlng 
my  entire  lifetime  we  were  very   very 


dose.  Outside  of  my  father,  Mr.  Hooyer 
was  the  finest  man  that  I  have  ever 
known. 
Forty-eight  years  ago  Mr.  Hoover,  as  a 

young  Justice  Department  attorney,  was 
called  into  the  office  of  the  then  Attorney 
General  Harlan  Flske  Stone.  Mr.  Stone 
spoke  abruptly,  saying: 

Young  man.  I  want  you  to  be  the  Acting 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

Mr.  Hoover  agreed  to  accept  the  posi- 
tion under  certain  conditions — that  the 
Bureau  must  be  divorced  from  politics 
and  not  be  a  catch-all  for  political  hacks; 
that  appointments  must  be  based  on  abil- 
ity; and  that  the  Bureau  would  be  re- 
sponsible only  to  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States.  Mr.  Stone  agreed.  Mr. 
Hoover  has  directed  the  Bureau  ever 
since,  and  always  imder  the  conditions 
stated. 

When  Mr.  Hoover  took  over  the  opera- 
tion at  the  age  of  29  it  was  a  floundering, 
ineffectual,  politically  controlled  organi- 
zation. He  built  it  into  the  most  respect- 
ed, most  effective,  and  most  efficient  In- 
vestigative agency  in  the  world.  Only  a 
dedicated,  self-sacrificing,  unselfish  man 
could  have  accomplished  this  tremendous 
feat  which  has  given  our  Nation  a  feel- 
ing of  great  security  for  48  years. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  imder  Mr. 
Hoover  as  a  special  agent  of  the  FBI  for 
some  7  years.  Every  agent  receives  the 
same  training.  All  must  be  f.ble  to  handle 
every  activity  over  which  the  Bureau  has 
Jurisdiction.  Mr.  Hoover  demanded  that 
each  agent  have  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  law,  be  efficient,  honest,  courage- 
ous, courteous,  abide  by  the  rules  and  reg- 
ulations, and  at  all  times  be  completely 
loyal  to  the  Bureau.  Every  agent  knows 
this  from  the  day  that  he  is  sworn  in.  And 
almost  without  exception,  every  agent 
performs  in  accordance  therewith. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  success  of 
the  Bureau  is  that  all  agents  are  held 
accoimtable  for  their  mistakes.  They  all 
know  that.  But  by  the  same  token,  Mr. 
Hoover  was  always  as  fair  and  human  in 
his  attitude  toward  each  agent  as  any 
person  could  possibly  be.  He  followed  a 
policy  of  personally  opening  and  reading 
every  letter  when  the  envelope  was 
marked  "personal  and  confidential."  Any 
agent  who  had  a  personal  problem  could 
direct  such  a  communication  to  Mr.  Hoo- 
ver and  it  would  receive  his  personal  at- 
tention which  was  always  straightfor- 
ward, human,  honest,  and  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  agent  and  the  Bureau. 

Ever  since  I  was  sworn  in  as  an  agent 
In  1935  I  have  been  proud  of  the  Bureau. 
I  have  been  proud  of  Director  J.  Edgso* 
Hoover  and  I  have  been  proud  of  the 
tremendous  accomplishments  which  the 
Bureau  has  made  under  his  leadership. 
During  the  past  15  years  in  Congress  I 
have  been  privileged  to  meet  and  talk 
with  Bdr.  Hoover  on  many  occasions.  He 
has  always  been  direct,  forthright, 
honest,  and  fair  in  all  his  statements  to 
me  during  these  years,  the  same  as  he 
had  been  during  the  time  I  was  in  the 
Bureau.  He  was  alwsiys  just  as  interested 
in  proving  an  Individual  to  be  innocent 
as  he  was  to  have  the  agents  prove  that 
the  individual  was  guilty  of  a  Federal  of- 
fense within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Bu- 
reau. 


He  has  always  been  mentally  alert,  and 
physically  well  qualified.  His  life  has  been 
the  Bureau  and  the  welfare  of  the  honest 
citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
The  Biueau  has  been  his  home.  The  only 
extracurricular  activity  that  I  know  of 
was  an  occasional  visit  to  Del  Mar  race- 
track. I  saw  him  and  talked  with  him 
there  on  several  occasions.  He  did  not 
engage  in  card  playing,  golf,  or  other  ac- 
tivities which  many  of  us  participate  in 
on  occasion.  In  other  words,  his  entire 
life  was  devoted  to  operating  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  in  the  high- 
est of  tradition  and  efficiency. 

Only  last  Friday  he  was  in  great  spirits, 
talking  about  the  future  of  the  Bureau 
and  the  welfare  of  the  United  States. 
He  repeated  a  statement  that  he  has 
made  on  a  number  of  occasions : 

I  have  no  thought  of  leaving  my  present 
position  and  intend  to  remain  as  Director  of 
the  FBI  as  long  as  I  can  be  of  service  to  the 
country  and  my  health  permits. 

Mr.  Hoover  always  believed  in  select- 
ing assistant  directors,  supervisors, 
agents  in  charge,  assistant  agents  in 
charge,  and  other  administrative  person- 
nel from  those  within  the  Bureau.  He  be- 
lieved in  promoting  agents  from  within 
the  FBI  and  those  who  were  most  quali- 
fied. I  talked  with  Mr.  Hoover  on  oc- 
casion regarding  a  possible  successor 
when  the  time  mii^t  come.  I  am  sorry 
that  that  time  has  now  come. 

Mr.  Hoover  stated  that  he  hoped  his 
successor  would  be  someone  from  the 
Bureau,  an  Individual  presently  in  the 
Bureau,  or  one  who  has  not  been  out  of 
the  Bureau  for  more  than  a  few  years. 
In  that  way,  the  person  would  know  the 
operation  of  the  Bureau  and  would  have 
a  reasonable  chance  of  carrying  on  its 
success. 

There  are  many  who  will  be  able  to 
carry  on,  but  not  with  the  respect  and 
ability  that  Mr.  Hoover  possessed.  If  some 
politician  or  bureaucrat  is  appointed  to 
replace  him,  the  Bureau  could  well  return 
to  the  chaotic  condition  that  it  was  in 
when  »ir.  Hoover  took  over.  If  so,  it  will 
be  a  catastrophe  so  far  as  the  future  of 
America  is  concerned. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  President  and 
the  Congress  are  making  certain  that  Mr. 
Hoover  is  accorded  the  fullest  honors 
that  any  American  can  receive  for  hla 
long,  loyal  service  to  our  country.  I  hope 
that  the  President  will  appoint  the  most 
qualified  individual  available,  with  the 
hope  in  mind  that  he  will  have  some 
chance  of  carrying  on  the  traditions  of 
the  Bureau  as  promulgated  by  Mr. 
Hoover. 

I  am  grateful  to  you,  Mr.  Hoover,  for 
the  tremendous  influence  you  have  had 
upon  my  life  In  helping  to  make  me  a  bet- 
ter American.  I  am  certain  that  every 
honest,  loyal  American  Joins  me  in  salut- 
ing you  for  your  many  years  of  devoted 
public  service.  We  are  indeed  most  grate- 
ful for  your  lifetime  of  devoted  efforts  In 
our  behalf. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  built  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation into  the  greatest  law  enforce- 
ment agency  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Presidents  have  come  and  gone  since 
Mr.  Hoover  assimied  directicoi  of  the 
Bureau  in  1924,  but  he  remained  stead- 
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fast  in  his  devotion  to  democratic  in- 
stitutions. Nothing  could  have  been  worse 
for  the  Nation  during  this  48-year  period 
than  to  have  had  a  weak-willed  or  polit- 
ically inclined  Director  coDstantly  snoop- 
ing on  and  harassing  political  <v>panent8. 
A  lesser  man  than  J.  Edgar  Hoover  might 
not  have  had  the  personal  prestige  and 
integrity  to  say  no  to  political  pressures. 
Mr.  Hoover  was  a  man  of  great  power 
who  was  deeply  concerned  with  the  pro- 
tection of  individual  freedom. 

Becaiise  of  his  extreme  dedication  to 
real  Americanism  he  established  in  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  an  im- 
surpassed  esprit  de  corps.  His  own  ab- 
solute integrity,  fairness,  and  intelligence 
are  reflected  in  the  splendid  personnd 
of  the  Bureau.  Their  esprit  de  corps  and 
effectiveness  are  a  model  for  all  law  en- 
forcement. In  becoming  acquainted  with 
any  of  his  agents  at  the  local  level  one  is 
impressed  by  the  loyalty,  fairness,  and 
high  principles  exemplifled  so  well  by  the 
Director.  Never  did  Mr.  Hoover  allow  this 
organization  to  be  used  as  a  political  tool. 
He  taught  his  agents  respect  for  our 
democratic  institutions,  for  the  Congress, 
for  the  Chief  Executive,  and  the  courts. 
He  was  in  favor  of  maintaining  the  tra- 
ditional police  powers  of  State  and  local 
government,  for  he  realized  far  more 
than  others  the  potential  dangers  that 
a  national  police  force  would  pose  to  our 
democratic  institutions.  He  advocated 
that  the  Bureau  remain  a  highly  disci- 
plined, relatively  small  force  assigned  to 
crimes  particularly  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  National  Government. 

Mr.  Hoover,  like  the  outstanding  men 
selected  for  membership  in  Uie  Bureau, 
was  the  personification  of  good  Judg- 
ment, discretion,  coolness,  skill,  and  de- 
termination. During  a  period  in  history 
when  other  nations  were  victimized  by 
gestapos,  and  other  dread,  terroristic 
secret  police,  Mr.  Hoover's  institution 
grew  into  a  great  bulwark  of  freedom. 
The  American  people  believed  in  him. 
They  gave  J.  Edgar  Hoover  the  full  meas- 
ure of  confidence  and  trust  so  necessary 
to  the  preservation  of  our  democratic 
way  of  life. 

Mr.  Hoover  wsis  a  lifelong  leader  in 
the  fl^t  for  law  and  order  with  Justice. 
In  1935,  the  FBI  National  Academy  im- 
der his  leadership,  was  founded  to  offer 
training  in  law  enforcement  techniques 
to  officers  from  local  and  State  police 
forces.  The  academy  typifies  the  excel- 
lent rapport  that  was  developed  between 
the  Bureau  and  local  law  enforcement 
officials.  We  have  met  many  times  with 
our  local  law  officers  who  are  graduates 
of  the  FBI  National  Academy  and  we  are 
especially  proud  of  their  skill  and  per- 
formance. Through  the  Academy,  the 
most  advanced  techniques  are  made 
available  to  local  officials  without  the 
dangers  inherent  in  setting  up  a  national 
police  force.  It  has  become  t^e  West 
Point  of  law  enforcement  training. 
Agencies  such  as  South  Carolina's  splen- 
did State  Law  Enforcement  Division — 
SLED— have  greatly  benefitted  through 
close  cooperation  with  the  FBI. 

Mr.  Hoover  was  one  of  the  first  to 
speak  out  against  a  growing  climate  of 
crime,  dellquency,  and  moral  decay. 
Twenty  five  years  ago  he  predicted  that 


crime  and  disoirder  would  become  a  na- 
tional crisis. 

FrcHn  tlie  1930's  to  the  present,  the 
FBI  has  been  the  Nation's  major  instru- 
ment in  the  fight  against  organized 
crime.  In  incidents  involving  Jcdrn  Dil- 
llnger,  "Pretty  Boy"  Floyd,  and  Alvin 
"Old  Cnepj"  Karpis.  Mr.  Hoover  became 
a  well-known  figure  for  law  and  order. 
Tbe  Bureau's  efforts  against  today's 
crime  syndicates  continues  with  ever- 
increasing  success. 

During  World  War  n,  Presidoit  Roose- 
velt designated  the  ^31  as  the  agency 
primarily  responsible  for  the  internal 
security  of  the  Nation.  Mr.  Hoover  and 
the  Bureau  met  this  reqpmisibility  with 
great  skUl  and  distinction  in  protectbig 
the  homefront  from  the  machinations 
of  the  Nazi  and  Fascist  spy  rings.  Ttoa 
Bureau  was  able  to  meet  this  challenge, 
because  Mr.  Hoover  had  seen  the  danger 
and  was  prepared  to  meet  it  after  Pearl 
Harbor. 

In  the  same  manner,  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
was  one  of  the  first  in  American  public 
life  to  recognize  the  dangers  of  the  in- 
ternational Conununist  conspiracy.  He 
began  his  study  of  Communist  mettiods 
and  terror  techniques  shortly  after  World 
War  I  and  was  a  lifelong  advocate  of 
constant  vigilance  against  this  menace. 
When  after  World  War  U  many  were 
blind  to  c<Hnmunlsm  he  was  constantly 
aware  of  its  antidemocratic  nature. 

Mr.  Hoover  was  an  outstancUng  leader 
in  protecting  the  civil  rie^ts  of  all  our 
people,  and  played  a  crucial  role  in  pro- 
tecting the  legitimate  rights  of  all  minor- 
ity groups. 

Yes,  Bfr.  Speaker,  It  will  be  extremely 
difficult  to  replace  this  public  servant 
whose  service  to  Nation  and  the  cause  of 
freedom  spanned  two  generations  of 
American  life.  From  the  time  in  1924 
when  then  Secretary  of  Commerce  Her- 
bert Hoover  recommended  him  to  the 
then  Attorney  General  and  later  Chief 
Justice  Harlan  Fiske  Stone,  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  was  a  name  linked  to  dedication 
to  the  law.  He  was  respected  by  young 
and  old.  John  Edgar  Hoover  was  a  dedi- 
cated pubUc  servant  who  ranl^s  with  the 
all  time  great  leaders  of  American  his- 
tory. He  gave  an  entire  lifetime  of  serv- 
ice to  country.  The  complete  Integrity  of 
Mr.  Hoover's  tenure  is  best  indicated  by 
his  response  to  Attorney  General  Stone's 
offer  of  the  directorship  of  the  Bureau 
in  1924.  Mr.  Hoover  said: 

The  Bureau  must  be  divorced  from  p<41- 
tlcs  and  not  be  a  catch-all  for  political  hacks. 
Appointments  must  be  based  on  merit.  Sec- 
ond, promotions  will  be  made  on  proved 
ability  and  the  Bureau  will  be  responsible 
only  to  the  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
passing  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  a  noble  and 
gallant  leader  in  the  cause  of  law  and  or- 
der and  the  security  of  our  country,  is  re- 
moved from  our  midst  at  a  time  when  his 
services  and  experience  will  be  sorely 
missed. 

As  the  Representative  of  the  people  of 
the  Sixth  District  of  Louisiana,  I  Join 
with  the  multitudes  of  liberty  loving  and 
patriotic  Americans  in  mourning  ttie 
great  loss  which  we  have  all  sustained. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
Join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 


J.  Edgar  Hoover.  Long  a  symbol  of  the 
lawman,  as  much  a  tradition  in  American 
folklore  as  the  western  sheriff.  Hoover 
almost  singlehandedly  built  the  FBI  into 
a  law  enforcement  agency  unparalleled 
anywhere  dse  in  the  world.  The  FBI  was 
still  a  fiedgllng  agency,  known  to  the 
pubUc  only  by  talk  of  ineptitude  and 
rumors  of  corruption,  when  Hoover  be- 
came its  Director.  Under  his  tutelage, 
the  Bureau  shook  Itself  out  of  its  lethargy 
and  freed  itself  of  even  the  slightest  taint 
of  corruption.  The  G-man's  role  was  no 
longer  one  of  the  humble  civil  servant, 
but  one  of  glamour  and  prestige:  Sam 
Spade  and  Sherlock  Holmes  rolled  up 
into  one.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  made  the  cop's 
Job  more  significantly  respectable.  As  the 
FBTs  celebrity  grew,  the  image  of  police 
everywhere  brightened. 

Within  the  past  few  years,  of  course. 
Hoover  was  at  sword's  point  with  much 
of  the  political  world's  liberal  commu- 
nity. His  sulfurous  controversies  with  the 
New  Left  are  still  smoking.  Often  at- 
tacked for  his  blunt  and  outspoken  man- 
ner— even  for  what  his  critics  charged 
was  a  kind  of  lofty  moral  dogmatism — 
Hoover  steadfastly  refused  to  surrender 
his  responsibilities. 

The  merits  of  these  disputes,  Mr. 
Speaker,  remain  debatable. 

What  is  not  debatable,  however,  is 
Hoover's  contribution  to  law  enforce- 
ment— a  contribution  acknowledged  even 
by  his  most  ardent  foes,  however  grudg- 
ingly. Still  the  lengthened  shadow  of  J. 
Edgar  Hoover,  the  FBI  is  the  finest  law 
enforcement  agency  in  the  world.  It  is  as 
tough  and  as  dogged  and  an  incorrupti- 
ble as  Hoover  himself.  The  Bureau's  work 
with  local  police  forces — its  training  pro- 
grams, its  publications,  its  pioneer  re- 
search in  crime  detection — has  been  of 
immeasurable  value  to  communities 
throughout  the  United  States. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover's  fame  in  American 
law  enforcement  will  long  outlive  the 
controversies  that  clouded  his  declining 
years. 

UTOPIANISM— A  THREAT  TO  THE 
CREDIBILITY  OF  GOVERNMENT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Kzmp)  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  St.  ThcMnas 
Aquinas  once  warned  that  for  a  society 
to  dig  a  ditch  in  front  of  its  youth  and 
leave  it  unfilled  is  to  court  disaster.  He 
knew  that  to  pursue  the  unattainable 
goal — to  forever  seek  smd  never  find — 
was,  when  carried  to  an  extreme,  the 
enemy  of  both  education  and  progress. 
Indeed,  it  is  the  unanswered  questions, 
the  unfulfilled  promises,  more  than  any- 
thing else,  which  has  tended  to  polarize 
this  Nation  and  has  reduced  the  credi- 
bility of  government  in  the  eyes  of  its 
people.  Affirming  a  Utopian  ideal  can- 
not and  does  not  lead  to  ready  solutions; 
in  fact,  the  very  quest  for  an  ultimate,  a 
perfection,  defies  the  easy  answer. 

St.  Thomas  Aquinas  reminds  us  that 
while  asking  the  right  questions  is  im- 
portant, we  have  an  obligation  to  pro- 
vide answers  as  well — and  answers  that 
are  rational  and  realistic  rather  than 
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subjective  and  Utopian.  It  is  a  lesson  of 
history  we  should  not  forget.  I 

If  cMie  really  wants  to  effect  positive 
change,  one  does  not  start  with  the  id  ial 
and  work  toward  the  reality.  Rather,  <  ne 
starts  with  what  exists  and  progresses 
toward  the  ideal.  To  attempt  the  foiT  ler 
disregards  logic  and  practical  wisd<(n. 
But  to  proceed  from  the  reality  aU(  ws 
one  not  only  to  view  where  he  is  goiig, 
but  also  to  see  from  where  he  has  coi  ne. 
That  is  perspective  and  it  is  in  sh>rt 
supply  these  days  among  those  ruim:Qg 
for  high  offlce. 

This  country  has  made  great  strides,  in 
the  context  of  our  brief  200-year  itisU  iry 
and  in  the  context  of  this  generation-  -a 
span  of  time  which  has  seen  ignited  lot  g- 
smoldering  areas  of  national  conce  n. 
Racism,  rural  poverty,  urban  blight,  a  id 
environmental  protection  are  all  ne\rly 
recognized  problems.  Seen  in  this  con- 
text, we  as  a  people  have  made  rema:  li- 
able progress.  But,  as  with  the  accimiv  [a- 
tion  of  knowledge,  progress  afBrms  cply 
that  there  is  so  much  more  that  nQeds 
to  be  done. 

It  is  time  for  some  plain  talk  to  f  our 
young  people — they  must  hear  the  good 
as  well  as  the  bad,  the  successes  as  well  as 
the  failures.  The  ability  to  ask  the  right 
questions  must  be  preserved,  but  to  that 
must  be  added  the  commitment  to  s<  arch 
for  the  answers. 

This  country  is  at  one  of  its  most  cru- 
cial junctures  in  history — we  are  'irres- 
Ulng  with  issues  that  will  effect  the  lives 
of  countless  generations.  As  Counsel  3en- 
eral  David  Rivlin  of  Israel  said  in  Buf- 
falo on  the  occasion  of  Israel's  24th  t  nni- 
versary: 

A  nation  that  forgets  Its  past  Is  do  jmed 
to  destruction. 

This  appraisal  of  Israel  is  appllcaqle  to 
the  United  States  as  well. 

We  in  government  have  a  majoi 
sponsibility  to  help  lead  the  way  in  bi 
ing  to  the  attention  of  the  American 
pie  the  historical  perspective  so  fles- 
perately  needed  to  imderstand  the  soope 
and  complexity  of  our  problems,  and  to 
weigh  and  analyze,  with  reasonableness, 
understanding,  and  objectivity,  fflielr 
proposed  solutions.  To  be  imprisone  1  by 
the  present  and  seduced  by  the  latest 
opinion  poll  is  to  neglect  the  lessoi  s  of 
history  and  the  long  range  best  inte  rests 
of  the  Nation. 

Our  youth  will  not  inherit  a  pe-fect 
country — the  imperfection  of  man  and 
society  will  be  with  us  long  after  w<  i  are 
gone.  Ending  war,  eradicating  poverty, 
and  elimlnatilng  prejudice  are  all  1  sues 
that  defy  easy  solution.  But  a  sen  «  of 
perspective  will  insure  that  we  neve:  lose 
sight  of  the  progress  that  has  been  i  lade. 
Only  a  Utopian  vision  of  man  and  s<  clety 
imdermines  the  capacity  of  this  Nation 
to  rise  to  the  challenges  of  this  less  than 
perfect  world. 

Irving  Krlstol  has  written  a  coiipel- 
ling  article  which  addresses  itself  U  this 
topic :  "A  Foolish  American  Ism — X3  topi- 
anlsm."  Seldom  have  I  heard  articulated 
with  more  precision  and  clarity,!  the 
threat  to  progress  that  emanates  from 
utopianism.  I  include  it  in  the  Rx  x>iu> 
on  behalf  of  the  many  fine  yoimg  pt  jple 
in  my  district  and  tills  country  wiose 
idealism  we  very  much  need  to  hel  >  us 


meet  our  common  goal  of  a  better  com- 
mtmlty  and  a  better  country  for  all: 

A  FoouBH   Americah  Ibm — Utopianism 
(By  Irving  Krlstol) 

(Note. — Irving  Krlstol  Is  co-editor  of  The 
Public  Interest  and  Henry  Luce  Professor  of 
Urban  Values  at  New  York  University.) 

Let  us  suppose  that  we  have  provided  the 
President  of  the  United  States  with  two 
Imaginary  speeches,  both  of  which  he  Is  duti- 
fully prepared  to  deliver.  They  deal.  In  a 
highly  general  way,  with  the  goals  of  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy.  The  first  speech  gees 
somewhat  as  follows: 

"Our  American  nation,  ever  since  Its  foun- 
dation, has  pursued  the  Ideal  of  a  world  with- 
out war.  This  Ideal — the  abolition  of  war — 
has  been  the  ultUnate  foundation  of  our 
foreign  policy,  despite  all  circumstantial 
changes  of  strategy  and  tactics.  The  Ideal 
Is  as  alive  today.  In  our  hearts  and  minds, 
as  It  ever  was.  This  Administration  is  dedi- 
cated to  pursuing  It  with  the  utmost  vigor, 
and  with  all  the  patience  and  skill  that  Is 
necessary.  We  seek,  by  our  policies,  to  create 
a  world  In  which  man's  Inhumanity  to  man 
will  become  but  a  horrible  memory,  in  which 
men  will,  under  the  conditions  of  a  just  and 
secure  peace,  live  harmoniously  and  crea- 
tively together.  We  seek  a  world  without  war, 
without  bloodshed,  without  poverty,  without 
oppression  or  discrimination.  Such  a  world,  I 
am  convinced.  Is  within  our  reach  If  only  the 
statesmen  of  all  nations  are  sulBclently  far- 
sighted  to  aelse  the  opportunity.  I  am  confi- 
dent, moreover,  that  they  will  display  such 
farsightedness,  and  will  not  let  the  opportu- 
nity for  a  universal  and  enduring  peace  slip 
from  their  grasp.  The  people  of  the  world — 
the  people  of  all  nations — demand  such  a 
peace.  We  shall  t>etray  their  aspirations,  and 
shall  certainly  t>e  held  to  account.  If  we  fall 
to  resolve  our  quarrels  and  conflicts  so  as  to 
make  man's  dreams  of  permanent  peace  a 
reality  In  our  own  time." 

What  would  happen  If  the  President  gave 
this  speech  (in  a  considerably  lengthier  ver- 
sion, of  course)  ?  It  Is  fair  to  predict — It  Is  In- 
deed absolutely  certain — that  nothing  would 
happen.  It  Is  a  perfectly  conventional  speech, 
of  a  kind  that  many  Presidents  have  given 
many  times.  The  press  corps  would  yawn  over 
the  familiar  cliches;  the  citizenry  would  scan 
the  headline  (  "President  Reaffirms  Ooal  of 
World  Peace")  and  then  turn  to  the  sports 
or  financial  pages;  the  heads  of  all  nations 
would  formally  Indicate  their  approval  of 
these  noble  sentiments;  and  "Informed 
sources"  In  Washington  would  explain  that 
It  Is  too  early  to  teU  what  significance,  if 
any.  the  speech  had  for  any  particular  area 
of  American  foreign  policy.  As  I  said:  nothing 
would  happen. 

Now,  let  us  have  the  President  deliver  a 
rather  different  speech — our  second  version. 
And  let  It  proceed  somewhat  as  follows: 

"This  American  nation,  ever  since  Its  foun- 
dation has  for  the  most  part  pursued  Its 
national  Interests  In  a  moderate  and  prudent 
way.  This  Administration  is  determined  to 
continue  on  this  path  of  moderation  and 
prudence.  However,  we  are  well  aware  that 
there  Is  no  guaranteed  path  to  peace  with 
Justice.  True,  men  have  always  dreamed  of 
perpetual  peace,  and  presumably  always  will. 
This  dream  Is  a  noble  one.  and  a  man  must 
be  deftclent  in  humanity  not  to  have  felt  Its 
appesoTBut  let  us  remember.  It  Is  a  dream, 
whereas  we  live  out  our  lives  In  a  real  and 
material  world  that  is  governed,  not  by 
dreams,  but  by  limited  possibilities.  In  this 
real  and  material  world,  conflict  between 
men  and  war  between  nations  appear  to  be 
permanent  features  of  the  human  condition. 
It  has  always  been  so;  we  must,  if  we  are  to 
be  responsible  statesmen,  assume  that  it  al- 
ways wlU  be  so.  I  shall  minimize  our  chances 
of  experiencing  war;  If  war  is  unavoidable. 
I  shall  do  my  best  to  limit  Its  extent  and  the 
mischief  it  is  bound  to  create;  and  whether 


I  am  able  to  limit  it  or  not.  I  aball  always  do 
my  utmost  to  ensure  that  the  war  we  shall 
be  engaged  in  will  be  a  Just  war,  and  will  be 
justly  conducted.  I  cannot  promise  you  a 
world  without  wsr,  but  such  a  promise  la 
Inherently  fraudulent.  But  I  can  promise 
that  we  shall  conduct  our  foreign  affairs  in 
a  reaponslbla  and  honorable  fashion,  that  we 
shall  make  erery  effort  to  achlevv  a  reason- 
able compromise  of  our  differences  with 
other  nations,  and  that  whatever  calamities 
befall  us  will  be  as  little  as  possible  of  ova 
own  making." 

What  would  happen  If  the  President  gave 
this  speech?  One's  imagination  is  Inadequate 
to  the  prospect.  It  Is  fair  to  predict,  however, 
that  after  a  shorter  or  longer  period  at 
stunned  silence,  a  storm  of  censure  would 
gather  round  the  President's  head.  The  press 
corps  would  explode  with  moral  indignation, 
and  the  headlines  this  time  would  be  eye- 
catching ("President  Denounces  Peace  as  Im- 
possible Dream");  the  citizenry  would  be 
alarmed;  the  heads  of  all  nations  would  ex> 
press  concern  at  "the  new  American  bel- 
ligerency"; only  the  "informed  sources"  in 
Washington  would  remain  steady,  explaining 
that  it  Is  too  early  to  tell  what  slgniflcance, 
if  any,  the  speech  had  for  any  particular  area 
of  American  foreign  policy. 

And  yet — what  is  wrong  with  the  second 
speech?  I  submit  that  there  is  nothing 
wrong  with  it.  It  is,  in  every  respect,  supe- 
rior to  the  meaningless  banalities  of  the 
first  speech.  It  reads  6.000  years  of  human 
experience  truthfully  and  sagaciously,  and 
it  announces  the  results  of  this  reading  with 
a  pleasing  directness  and  candor.  It  is  a 
statesman's  speech — whereas  the  first  ver- 
sion was  nothing  more  than  a  politician's 
speech.  True,  it  is  an  American  statesman's 
speech;  not  everyone  would  agree  that  this 
nations'  foreign  policy  has  always  displayed 
such  moderation  and  prudence.  But  that 
sort  of  bias  is  comprehensible,  easily  dis- 
countable and  even  justifiable — after  all. 
Presidents  of  the  United  States  are  not  sup- 
posed to  be  objective  and  neutral  political 
philosophers. 

So  the  question  arises:  If  the  second 
speech  is  so  much  superior  to  the  first,  why  Is 
It  that  no  President  would  ever  dare  to  make 
It?  Why  is  it  that.  If  the  President  were 
to  say  that  no  reasonable  man  can  expect 
enduring  peace  on  earth  until  the  day  that 
our  Redeemer  cometh,  this  would  be  re- 
garded as  a  terrible,  cynical  blasphemy- 
even  though  it  is  recognizably  one  of  the 
most  venerable  platitudes  of  the  Judaeo- 
Christian  tradition?  What  is  it  about  our 
political  condition  that  constrains  our  lead- 
ers to  define  politics  as  the  pursuit  of  im- 
possible dreams?  Are  we  the  most  high- 
minded  people  who  ever  lived,  or  the  most 
hypocritical? 

To  that  last  question,  the  answer  is:  If 
you  are  extraordinarily  high-minded  in  your 
political  pronouncements,  you  are  bound  in 
the  nature  of  things  to  be  more  than  ordi- 
narily hypocritical.  But  It  U  only  in  the  last 
half  century  or  so  that  high-minded  hyproc- 
rlsy  has  completely  driven  statesmanlike 
reasonableness  out  of  the  American  public 
forum.  The  point  Is  Important  and  not  at  all 
self-evident  to  our  smog-beclouded  eyes,  so 
it  Is  worth  a  bit  of  elaboration. 

The  United  States  has  always  had,  by  his- 
torical standards,  quite  ambltloiu  Ideological 
ends  of  a  timeless  and  universal  nature. 
George  Santayana,  echoing  the  worldly  wis- 
dom of  Old  Europe,  could  dismiss  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  as  "a  salad  of  il- 
lusions." But  these  "Illusions"  represented  a 
deep  emotional  commitment  by  a  new  na- 
tional community  to  the  Idea  that  govern- 
ment— all  government,  everywhere — should 
be  subservient  to  the  dtieen's  individual 
life.  Ills  personal  liberty  and  bis  pursuit  of 
happlnesB.  True,  and  inevitably,  this  funda- 
mental document  of  the  American  credo  was 
inTolved  in  hypocrisy  from  the  outset:  I* 
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carefully  refrained  from  saying  anything 
about  "the  peculiar  institution"  of  slavery 
which  then  flourished  in  this  country.  Never- 
theless, one  cannot  begin  to  understand  the 
American  jjeople  and  its  history  unless  one 
appreciates  the  extent  to  which  our  litera- 
ture, our  journalism,  our  philosophy,  our 
politics  was  shaped  by  this  powerf\il  ideo- 
logical commitment.  One  does  not  exaggerate 
when  one  calls  it  a  kind  of  Messianic  com- 
mitment to  a  redemptive  mission:  The 
United  SUtes  was  to  M  "a  city  ...  set  on 
an  hlU,"  "a  light  unto  the  nations,"  ex- 
emplifying the  blessings  of  liberty  to  the 
common  man  In  less  fortunate  countries,  and 
encouraging  him  to  establish  a  liberal  and 
democratic  regime  like  unto  ours. 

So.  m  a  sense,  the  United  States  can  be  said 
to  be  the  most  Ideological  of  all  nations — 
far  more  ideological  than  the  Soviet  Union, 
for  instance,  whose  official  political  orthodoxy 
has  never  been  able  to  sink  deep  roots,  has 
never  become  a  popular  civil  religion,  a  con- 
sensual orthodoxy,  as  has  happened  here.  But, 
in  another  sense,  the  United  States  can  also 
be  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  least  Ideologi- 
cal of  nations.  For,  In  addition  to  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  Enlightment,  as  incarnated 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  there 
was  another  and,  for  a  long  time,  equally 
powerful  political  tradition  that  prevailed  In 
the  United  States.  This  political  tradition, 
rooted  In  centuries  of  British  political  ex- 
perience and  in  British  constitutional-juridi- 
cal thought,  found  expression  in  the  Con- 
stitution— a  document  that  (unlike  the  con- 
temporary French  Revolutionary  constitu- 
tions) was  far  more  a  lawyer's  job  of  work 
than  a  social  philosopher's.  There  is  nothing 
particularly  grand  or  visionary  or  Utopian  in 
the  language  of  the  Constitution.  Its  elo- 
quence, where  it  exists,  is  the  eloquence  of 
British  jurists  as  carried  over  and  preserved 
In  American  legal  education.  And  it  proceeds 
to  establish  a  mundane  government  based  on 
a  very  prosaic  estimate  of  men's  capacities 
to  subordinate  passion' to  reason,  prejudice  to 
benevolence,  self-interest  to  the  public  good. 

For  more  than  a  century,  these  two  tradi- 
tions coexisted  amiably  If  uneasily  in  Amer- 
ican life.  The  exultant  prophetlc-utoplan 
tradition  was  always  the  more  populEur,  it 
represented,  as  it  were,  the  vernacular  of 
American  political  discourse.  It  was,  and  is, 
the  natural  rhetoric  of  the  journalist  and 
the  jpoUtlcal  candidate,  both  of  whom  in- 
stinctively seek  to  touch  the  deepest  springs 
of  American  sentiment.  In  contrast,  the  con- 
stitutional-legal tradition  supplied  the  rhet- 
oric for  official  occasions  and  for  the  official 
business  of  government — for  Presidential 
mesrages.  debates  in  Congress,  Supreme 
Court  decisions  and  the  like. 

Andrew  Jackson,  for  example,  was  a  radi- 
cal populist  in  his  time,  and  when  he  vetoed 
the  bank  bill  in  1832,  his  followers  cele- 
brated this  as  "driving  the  money  changers 
from  the  temple."  He  himself,  however.  In 
sending  his  meesage  to  the  Senate,  began  it 
as  follows: 

"The  bill  'to  modify  and  continue'  the  act 
entitled  'An  Act  To  Incorporate  the  Sub- 
scribers to  the  Bank'  was  presented  to  me 
on  the  4th  July  instant.  Having  considered 
it  with  that  solemn  regard  to  the  principles 
of  the  Constitution  which  the  day  was  calcu- 
lated to  inspire,  and  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  ought  not  to  become  a  law,  I  here- 
with return  it  to  the  Senate,  in  which  it 
originated,  with  my  objections.  

"A  bank  of  the  United  States  is  in  many 
respects  convenient  for  the  Government  and 
useful  to  the  people.  Entertaining  this  opin- 
ion, and  deeply  Impressed  with  the  belief 
that  some  of  the  powers  and  privileges  pos- 
sessed by  the  existing  bank  are  unauthorized 
by  the  Constitution,  subversive  of  the  rights 
of  the  states,  and  dangerous  to  the  liberties 
of  the  people,  I  felt  it  my  duty  at  an  early 
period  of  my  Administration  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  Congress  to  the  pntcticabiUty  of 


organising  an  institution  continuing  all  Its 
advantages  and  obviating  these  objections.  I 
sincerely  regret  that  in  the  act  before  me  I 
can  pm-celve  none  of  those  modlflcatlons  of 
the  bank  charter  which  are  necessary,  in  my 
(pinion,  to  make  It  compatible  with  Justice, 
with  sound  ptHlcy,  or  with  the  Constitution 
Of  our  country." 

This  "high"  mode  of  discourse — without 
cant,  without  demagogy,  without  bombast — 
was  then  thought  to  be  the  normal  way  in 
which  the  American  Government  should  en- 
gage in  public  conversation  with  its  own 
people  or  with  the  world  at  large.  Concur- 
rently, the  political  vernacular  was  Infused 
with  a  declamatory  passion.  John  L.  O'Sulll- 
van,  a  Jacksonlan  Democrat  journalist  who 
subsequently  became  a  leading  popular  ex- 
ponent of  the  United  States'  "Manifest  Des- 
tiny" to  expand  over  the  entire  continent. 
composed  an  endless  stream  of  demagogic- 
prophetic  editorials.  They  are  perfect  speci- 
mens of  their  type.  Thus  he  wrote  in  1839: 

"The  far-reaching,  the  boundless  future, 
will  be  the  era  of  American  greatness.  In 
its  magnificent  domain  of  space  and  time, 
the  nation  of  many  nations  is  destined  to 
manifest  to  mankind  the  excellence  of  divine 
principles,  to  establish  on  earth  the  noblest 
temple  ever  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the 
Most  High — the  Sacred  and  the  True.  Its 
fioor  shall  be  a  heml^here.  .  .  ." 

And  so  on  and  so  forth.  The  public  lapped 
it  up,  and  the  Fourth  of  July  orations  con- 
tinued to  serve  it  up.  But  if  one  turns  to  the 
official  statements  of  American  foreign 
policy — statements  by  Presidents  and  Secre- 
taries of  State — one  finds  almost  nothing  of 
this  sort.  From  George  Washington  to  Wil- 
liam McKlnley,  practically  all  such  state- 
ments are  sober  and  measured  formulations 
of  "sound  policy."  composed  by  constitution- 
al lawyers  who  felt  the  need  to  argue  the 
merits  of  their  cases  before  the  bar  of  ra- 
tional and  informed  opinion.  It  is  rare  for 
any  kind  of  breathless  Utopian  or  shrill  pro- 
phetic notes  to  be  sounded.  Even  at  the  out- 
break of  the  Spanish-American  War.  when 
jingoistic  rhetoric  was  deafening  in  its 
persistence  and  intensity,  President  Mc- 
Kinley's  War  Message  to  Congress  was 
a  lawyer's  brief,  arguing  the  legality 
of  American  actiors.  emphasizing  their 
moderate  and  prudent  qualities,  outlining 
the  material  Issues  Involved,  and  offering 
only  a  minimum  of  that  "high  idealism" 
that  has  since  become  obligatory  in  Presi- 
dential prose. 

Sometime  around  the  turn  of  the  centiuy, 
the  impact  of  the  Populist  and  Progressive 
movements  combined  to  establish  the  ver- 
nacular Utopian-prophetic  rhetoric  as  the  of- 
ficial rhetoric  of  American  statesmen.  It  hap- 
pened gradually,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
nlneteen-thirties  that  the  victory  of  the  ver- 
nacular was  complete  and  unchaUengeable. 
But  it  also  happened  with  a  kind  of  irresisti- 
ble momentum,  as  the  egalitarian,  "demo- 
cratic" temper  of  the  American  people  re- 
morselessly destroyed  the  last  vestiges  of  the 
neo-Whlgglsh.  "republican"  cast  of  mind.  By 
now.  we  no  longer  find  It  in  any  way  odd  that 
American  Presidents  should  sound  like  dem- 
agogic journalists  of  yesteryear.  Indeed,  we 
would  take  alarm  and  regard  them  as  eccen- 
tric if  they  sounded  like  anything  else. 

The  effects  of  this  transformation  have 
been  momentous,  though  not  much  noticed 
cr  commented  upon.  Hlgh-fiown  double-talk 
has  become  the  normal  jargon  of  American 
Government.  This  fiatters  and  soothes  the 
citizenry,  but  at  the  same  time  engenders  a 
permanent  credibility  gap;  Instead  of  paying 
attention  to  what  the  Government  literally 
says — a  waste  of  anyone's  time — we  expend 
much  energy  trying  to  figure  out  what  the 
Oovenment  really  means.  Official  or  quasi- 
official  state  documents,  for  the  historian  of 
today,  have  become  trivial,  superficial  and 
unreliable  sources  of  information.  No  his- 
torian of  Abraham  Lincoln's  period  would 


dare  minimize  the  importance  of  what  be 
said  during  his  debates  with  Douglas  or  in 
his  two  inaugural  addresses;  no  historian  of 
the  nlneteen-slxtles  would  bother  paying 
nearly  as  close  attention  to  the  public  words 
of  John  F.  Kennedy,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  or 
Richard  M.  Nixon.  Our  public  rhetoric  has 
become  largely  ritualistic — resounding  Uto- 
pian clichte  that  obfuscate  a  presumed  "in- 
side story"  our  reporters  are  always  snuffing 
after. 

The  kinds  of  dangers  this  situation  creates 
la  the  area  of  American  foreign  policy  have 
been  noted  by  some  critics.  Hans  J.  Morgen- 
thau  has  pointed  out  that  the  closer  we  get 
to  the  Founding  Fathers,  the  more  sensible, 
the  more  forthright,  the  more  realistic  are 
our  official  statements  of  foreign  policy.  Con- 
versely, the  more  we  approach  the  present, 
the  windier  and  more  meaningless  they  be- 
come. Even  our  vocabulary  becomes  cor- 
rupted. The  countries  of  Asia  and  Africa  and 
South  America  used  to  be  "poor";  in  the 
course  of  the  past  20  years  they  became  first 
"underdeveloped."  and  now  "less-developed." 
Plain  language  that  accords  with  reality  has 
become  positively  offensive  to  our  sensibili- 
ties. 

The  corruption  of  plain  language  has  been 
accompanied  by — one  might  even  say  It  has 
resulted  In — the  corruption  of  plain  speak- 
ing. No  Secretary  of  State  can  today  describe 
the  Governments  of  Greece  or  Peru  or  Bolivia 
or  Spain  or  Argentina  or  Egypt  as  what  they 
obviously  are:  military  dictatorships.  It 
would  cause  a  diplomatic  row;  these  nations 
have  become  so  accustomed  to  our  hypocriti- 
cal double-talk  that  they  would  sense  some 
sinister  Intentions  in  any  deviation  from  it. 
Similarly,  no  Secretary  of  State  could  ever 
say  that  a  ptartlcular  regime — for  example, 
the  Communist  Government  of  China — Is 
abhorrent  to  our  own  political  values  but 
that  we  are  nevertheless  prepared  to  have 
diplomatic  relations  with  it  and  do  business 
with  it,  since  it  suits  our  national  interests 
at  this  time  to  do  so.  No,  he  has  to  announce 
the  dawn  of  a  new  diplomatic  era,  a  giant 
step  to  world  peace,  and  all  the  rest  of  that 
nonsense.  It  is  nonsense  because  he  has  no 
grounds  whatever  for  believing  this,  and  it 
is  altogether  possible  that  a  United  States- 
China  TappTochement  could  heighten  the 
possibility  of  war  In  some  parte  of  the 
world — on  the  Russian-Chinese  border,  for 
Instance,  or  the  India-Pakistan  frontier. 

A  particularly  striking  instance  of  how  im- 
possible it  is  for  simple  and  incontestable 
truths  to  be  uttered  in  high  places  is  pro- 
vided by  the  rhetoric  in  which  our  foreign 
aid  programs  are  cocooned.  Never  mind,  for 
the  moment,  whether  these  programs  are 
good  or  bad.  overly  generous  or  terribly  nig- 
gardly. The  one  certain  fact  about  these  pro- 
grams is  that  they  cannot  even  begm  to  do 
what  they  promise:  Namely,  in  our  lifetime 
to  bring  the  standard  of  living  of  the  "less- 
developed"  countries  closer  to  the  American- 
West  European  standard.  Nothing  can  do 
that.  If  we  allow  that  India's  economy  might 
grow  at  an  uninterruptedly  rapid  rate  (eay, 
10  per  cent)  for  the  next  29  years,  and  as- 
sume that  the  American  growth  rate  will 
sustain  Itself  at  the  modest  level  of  S  per 
cent  during  that  period,  then — because  of 
the  initial  huge  disparity — by  the  magic  year 
2000  the  gap  between  the  Indian  and  Ameri- 
can per  capita  Income  will,  in  absolute  terms, 
be  greater  than  it  is  today.  The  notion,  there- 
fore, that  any  significant  portion  cf  the 
"third  world"  can  even  begin  to  "catch  up" 
to  the  West  in  the  next  generation  is  an  ab- 
surdity. Indeed,  given  the  fact  that  "less- 
developed"  countries  are  dependent  on  fairly 
high  growth  rates  in  the  United  States  and 
Europe  for  their  own  economic  growth,  the 
probability  is  that  they  will  not  "catch  up" 
anjrtime  in  the  next  several  generations,  and 
there  is  a  good  chance  they  may  never 
"catch  up"  at  aU. 

Tet,  who  can  say  this?  No  United  States 
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Oovemment  official  can — he  would  be  !e- 
nounced  as  a  sour  pessimist  and  driven  fi  am 
office.  No  official  or  political  leader  in  a  "U  bs- 
developed"  country  can — he  would  be  le- 
nounced  as  a  traitor  and  driven  from  ofl  ce. 
So,  no  one  says  It.  Instead  we  Ulk  granUy 
about  "economic  development"  In  a  deceit- 
ful and  misleading  way.  The  Inevitable  res  ilt 
Is  that  the  economic  growth  which  does  ti  Jce 
place  In  poorer  lands — and  many  of  them  »re 
doing  quite  well,  by  historical  standards-  -Is 
iinlversally  denounced  as  "Inadequate."  A 
more  perfect  recipe  for  permanent  polltl»l 
Instability  In  these  nations  cannot  be 
Imagined. 

Worst  of  all,  the  corruption  of  language 
and  speech  results  In  the  corruption  of 
thought.  One  has  only  to  observe  the  he  ir- 
Ings  before  the  Senate  or  House  Foreign 
Relations  Committees  to  realize  that,  oice 
you  surrender  the  liberty  to  speak  plalrly, 
you  lose  the  capacity  to  think  clearly.  Sus- 
tained hypocrisy  Is  one  of  the  most  Intol  t- 
able  regimens  for  the  mind:  In  the  end,  y  )u 
find  yoiirseir  believing  yourself  and  takl  ig 
your  own  empty  rhetoric  seriously. 

Thus,  It  Is  one  of  the  oldest  and  trwst 
proverbs  In  International  relations  that,  u  i- 
der  certain  circumstances,  the  enemy  of  yc  ur 
enemy  becomes  your  friend — even  If,  had  y  su 
a  freer  choice,  you  would  never  want  sucl  a 
friend  at  all.  All  nations  operate  on  this  |«- 
sentlal  principle,  and  the  United  States  lajno 
exception.  Yet  one  can  read  the  testlmiiny 
of  Oovemment  officials  and  "expert  \flt- 
nesses''  for  years  on  end  without  ooimng 
across  a  clear  enunciation  of  It  as  the/ra- 
tionale for  some  aspect  of  American  policy. 
We  have  a  terrible  time  explaining  to 
selves  that,  while  we  have  an  instlnt 
democratic  (and  healthy)  dislike  for 
tatorshlps,  we  have  precious  little  _^ 
over  the  way  other  peoples  govern  or 
govern  themselves.  Our  relations  with  oVher 
nations,  and  theirs  with  us,  are  determined 
for  the  most  part  by  calculations  of  mutual 
advantage.  One  gets  the  distinct  Impression 
that  our  Government  Is  not  only  ashamed  to 
admit  It  engages  in  such  calculations— it  ac- 
tually Is  reluctant  to  engage  In  them,  exc  spt 
under  the  random  pressiu-e  of  necea  ilty 
which  It  then  perceives  as  an  "emergency." 
We  have  been  telling  ourselves  for  so  ^ong 
that  our  foreign  policy  proceeds  on  qliite 
other  principles  that  we  have  lost  the  art  i  nd 
skill  of  coping  with  the  principles  that  do  In 
fact,  prevail.  Our  statesmen  are  always  react- 
ing to  reality  as  an  "emergency,"  In  an  adjhoc 
fashion,  and  having  at  the  same  tlmi  to 
Invent  a  fancy,  "Idealistic"  motive  forfthe 
most  prosaic  and  practical  actions.  \ 

Witness  the  typically  American  fuss  land 
furor  in  recent  months  over  whether  the 
elections  In  South  Vietnam  were  truly  d  sm- 
ocratlc — and  if  they  were  not.  what  we  sh(  uld 
then  be  doing  about  it.  The  assumption 
seems  to  be  that  the  original  purpose  of  bur 
Intervention  in  Vietnam  was  to  establish 
parliamentary  government  there,  and  that 
the  absence  of  such  government  presentsTus 
with  a  crisis.  But  this  Is  a  chlldUh  assunip- 
tlon.  We  did  not  Intervene  for  any  such  pOr- 
poee.  (At  least  I  hope  we  didn't — can't  britg 
myself  to  believe  that  the  men  who  mace 
our  foreign  policy  were  quite  that  idiotic.) 
Our  intervention  was  to  help  establish 
friendly,  relatively  stable  regime  which  cou 
coexist  peacefully  with  the  other  nations  • 
Southeast  Asia.  If  such  a  regime  prefers  co  - 
rupt  elections  to  the  kind  of  overt  mlllta  y 
dictatorship  that  more  usually  prevails  n 
that  part  of  the  world,  this  is  its  own  atfa  r. 
It  constitutes  no  problem  for  us — any  more 
than  does  the  fact  that  Oonununlst  China 
prefers  to  manage  with  no  elections  at  all 
Oiir  relations  with  both  of  these  Asian  ^- 
tlons  are  based  mainly  on  considerations  _. 
International  sUblllty  and  world  peace,  i  ot 
on  how  they  go  about  governing  themaelv  m. 
To  be  sure,  being  an  American  I  am  keei  ily 
aware  of  the  merits  of  representative  g«v 
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ernment,  and  I  do  hope  that  the  Vietnamese 
(South  and  North)  will  at  some  time  rec- 
ognize these  merits.  But  I  am  also  aware 
that  these  merits  do  not  automatically  com- 
mend themselves  to  all  nations,  at  all  times, 
everywhere.  Our  foreign  relations,  therefore, 
must  of  necessity  be  more  concerned  with 
the  external  policies  of  any  particular  na- 
tion than  with  its  Internal  form  of  govern- 
ment. This  is  as  true  for  South  Vietnam  as 
It  is  for  China  or  Russia  or  Cuba.  We  are 
perfectly  free,  as  Americans,  to  be  critical  of, 
or  even  to  have  contempt  for,  their  systems 
of  government.  But,  as  Americans,  we  are 
also  free  not  to  live  there,  and  we  are  there- 
fore bound  to  be  more  interested  In  their 
behavior  to  others  than  In  their  behavior  to 
themselves.  I  think  most  Americans  would 
subscribe  to  this  cmnmon-sense  proposition. 
But  it  Is  not  a  propoeitlon  we  would  permit 
our  spokesman  at  the  United  Nations  to 
enunciate.  And  there  do  seem  to  be  many 
eminent  Americans — notably,  an  entire  class 
of  liberal  Journalists — who  have  been  utterly 
bewitched  by  our  official  platitudes.  These 
men  and  wtHnen,  after  traveling  freely 
throughout  South  Vietnam,  heap  scorn  upon 
its  "corrupt"  democracy.  They  then  make  a 
strictly  guided  tour  of  China  to  return  aglow 
with  admiration  I  One  can  only  assume  that 
such  men  and  women  think  it  natural  to 
Judge  our  allies  by  quite  Utopian  standards, 
but  are  ready  to  give  unfriendly  nations  the 
benefit  of  every  possible  doubt. 

But  it  Is  not  only  in  foreign  affairs  that 
our  Oovemment  proceeds  by  Utopian  prom- 
ises of  future  benefits  and  hypocritical  ex- 
planations of  actual  performance.  Our  en- 
tire domestic  policy  Is  suffused  with  this 
same  self-defeating  duality.  Thus,  as  a  domes- 
tic counterpart  to  a  "war  to  end  all  wars," 
we  have  in  the  past  decade  launched  a  "war 
to  end  poverty."  The  very  title  of  that  cm- 
sade  reveals  a  mindless  enthusiasm  which 
could  only  lead  to  bitter  dislUuslonment. 

There  are  two  ways  of  defining  poverty: 
In  absolute  terms  or  relative  terms.  The  ab- 
solute definition.  Involving  estimates  by  Gov- 
ernment agencies  of  an  adequate  diet,  ade- 
quate shelter,  adequate  clothing  for  an  aver- 
age family,  is  relatively  easy  to  make.  It  is 
also  largely  meaningless  in  a  context  of  "the 
abolition  of  poverty."  To  see  Just  how  mean- 
ingless it  Is.  one  has  only  to  report  that  the 
majority  of  welfare  families  In  New  York 
City  are  now  above  the  officially  determined 
"poverty  line."  Have  we  ceased  regarding 
them — have  they  ceased  regarding  them- 
selves—as poor?  Of  course  not.  If  you  take  a 
family  with  an  annual  Income  of  $3,800  and, 
one  way  or  another,  increase  this  Income  to 
•4,500,  you  have  helped  them  somewhat — 
but  you  certainly  have  not  abolished  their 
poverty,  as  grandly  promised.  The  conse- 
quence la  that  the  modest  but  real  improve- 
ment is  obliterated  by  an  exacerbated  sense 
of  "relative  deprivation." 

Most  people,  when  they  hear  talk  of  "abol- 
ishing poverty,"  Inevitably  and  immediately 
have  In  mind  a  susbtantlal  relative  improve- 
ment, not  merely  a  modest  absolute  one. 
They  think  in  terms  of  elevating  all  those 
below  the  United  States  median  family  in- 
come— approximately  $9,500  a  year— to  the 
vicinity  of  this  level.  That  does  not  look  like 
such  an  unreasonable  goal.  After  all,  families 
that  make  19 ,500  a  year  have  to  watch  their 
nickels  and  dimes  if  they  are  to  make  ends 
meet.  (Ask  them,  and  theyll  tell  you — and 
they'll  be  telling  the  truth.)  But  this  Is  one 
of  those  cases  where  i^pearances  are  decep- 
tive, and  what  looks  like  a  reasonable  goal 
is  m  fact  Utopian.  To  achieve  it  would  re- 
quire either  the  creation  of  new  Income  or 
the  redlstrlbtulon  of  existing  Income  to  the 
tune  of  perhaps  •200-bllllon  a  year.* 


This  la  simply  Impoaslble,  tbere  la  no 
policy,  however  "racUl,"  that  ootild  come 
close  to  accomplishing  this.  We  may  be  an 
"affluent"  society  by  historical  standards,  but 
we  are  not  nearly  that  affluent.  (Total  corpo- 
rate profits  last  year,  after  taxes,  were  a  Uttle 
leas  than  $50-blUlon).  Yet  who  dans  to  say 
so?  Instead,  our  politicians  (and  otir  Jour- 
nalists and  professors,  too)  persist  in  holding 
up  this  impoaslble  Ideal,  with  the  quite  pre- 
dictable effect  of  iw^fc-twg  people  Intensely 
dissatisfied  with  social  p<^cles  that  achieve 
(though  never  easily)  smaller  Increments  to 
their  Income  or  smaller  improvements  of 
their  condition. 

The  upshot  of  this  state  at  affaln  la  that 
any  American  who,  today,  passes  his  working 
life  In  moving  from  $4,000  a  year  to  an  ulti- 
mate $9,500  is  regarded  as  a  pathetic  victim 
of  circvtmstances.  a  prisoner  in  a  "dead-end 
job."  Yet  Just  about  half  of  all  Americana 
pass  their  working  lives  in  this  way,  and  are 
going  to  do  so  regardless  of  anything  said  or 
done  in  Washington.  All  that  our  Utopian 
rhetoric  can  do  is  to  convince  them  that 
the  normal  working-class  experience — the  in- 
evitable working-class  experience,  which 
would  be  as  common  In  a  socialist  United 
States  as  in  a  capitalist  United  States — is  a 
fate  akin  to  degradation. 

Or  take  our  "welfare  problem."  Welfare 
policy  in  the  United  States  is  based  on  a  very 
simple — and  enormously  flattering — thesis 
about  American  human  nature.  The  thesis 
oonslsta  of  the  following  propositions:  (1) 
all  Americans  are  highly  motivated  to  work 
as  a  means  of  improving  their  material  con- 
dition; (2)  those  Americans  who  seem  not  to 
be  so  motivated  are  suffering  from  temporary 
"psychological  deprivation"  as  a  result  of 
poverty,  bad  housing,  bad  health  and  so  on; 
(3)  improve  their  material  environment  and 
the  "normal"  impulse  to  self-betterment  will 
automatically  assert  Itself.  It  Is  a  plausible 
thesis  to  our  American  ears.  Moreover,  there 
Is  enough  historical  experience  behind  It  to 
suggest  it  Is  not  entirely  false.  Only,  when  ap- 
plied indiscriminately,  it  turns  out  to  be 
more  false  than  true.  Some  people,  whether 
in  the  United  States  or  elsewhere,  respond 
according  to  this  formula.  A  great  many 
others,  however,  do  not.  It  ttims  out  there 
are  lots  of  people  in  the  world.  Including  a 
great  many  Americans,  who  do  not  fill  the 
American  prescription  for  "hiunan  nature.** 
Once  you  think  about  it.  this  Is  not  really 
surprising.  For  what  our  high  expectations 
and  our  high-flown  rhetoric  overlook — are 
bound  to  overlook,  because  they  are  so  high- 
flying— Is  that  we  are  for  the  most  part  talk- 
ing about  motivation  directed  toward  small 
Improvements.  You  can  motivate  almost  any- 
one to  become  a  millionaire,  if  the  pos- 
sibility Is  offered;  but  that  possibility  rarely 
is.  And  It  Is  another  thing  entirely  to  mo- 
tivate people  to  move  from  a  badly  paying 
situation  (say,  casual  laborer)  to  a  slightly 
better-paying  but  also  more  arduous  one 
(say.  laundry  worker  or  drill -press  operator). 
That  is  the  kind  of  grim  motivation  you 
need  to  get  '*self-8U8talned*'  economic 
growth,  whether  among  nations  or  among 
individuals.  Not  all  human  beings  are  bom 
with  this  kind  of  grim  motivation — which  Is 
Just  as  well,  I'd  say,  since  the  earth  would 
then  be  a  pretty  dreary,  if  Industrious,  place. 
In  the  absence  of  such  Ingrained  motiva- 
tion, the  usual  way  we  motivate  people — even 
In  America — has  been  by  adding  the  spur  of 


*One  must  remember:  If  you  establish  a 
guaranteed  minimum  fanUly  income  of,  say, 
$8,000  a  year,  you  are  then  faced  with  the 
problems  of  those  who  work  to  earn  $8,000 


or  $10,000.  Ar«  they  to  labor  for  a  measly 
$1,000  or  $2,000  a  year?  You  cannot  ask  that, 
and  they  would  not  tolerate  it  if  you  did. 
So  you  have  to  make  some  kind  of  supple- 
mentary payments  to  those  families,  too. 
And  then  you  are  faced  with  the  problem  of 
those  who  work  to  eam  $12,000  a  year — and 
so  on,  and  on.  It  is  this  "ripple  effect"  that 
makes  the  guaranteed  income,  at  any  level 
above  a  ludicrously  low  one,  such  a  fantas- 
tically expensive  proposition. 


necessity  to  the  offer  of  modest  opportunity. 
That  small  improvement  has  to  make  a  real 
difference:  the  difference  between  squalor 
ud  poverty,  or  between  poverty  and  mini- 
mum comfort.  These  "Uttle"  differences — al- 
most invisible  to  the  middle-class  eye,  and 
never  taken  seriously  by  middle -class  re- 
formers-^-are  absolutely  crucial  to  the  self- 
discipline  and  self-req>ect  of  ordinary  work- 
ing people.  They  need  to  be  very  much  aware 
of  the  costa  of  not  achieving  them,  if  the 
achievement  Is  to  have  any  merit  or  meaning 
In  their  eyes. 

I  suspect  that  all  of  this  sounds  petty, 
and  sordid,  and  mean-spirited.  We  are  ac- 
customed to  thinking  about  poor  people,  and 
about  wajrs  of  helping  poor  people.  In  more 
elevated  terms  than  these.  And  so  we  intro- 
duce something  like  our  present  welfare  pol- 
icies. The  policies,  at  one  swoop,  abolish 
all  those  important  little  differences  In 
achievement.  They  generously  offer  all  poor 
people  more  In  the  way  of  welfare  than  they 
can  get  for  their  unskilled  labor  on  the  open 
market — more,  often,  than  they  would  eam 
at  the  legal  minimum  wage.  Naturally,  these 
people  not  being  fanatics  about  work,  move 
onto  the  welfare  rolls  In  very  large  num- 
bers. To  be  precise,  the  wives  and  children 
are  pushed  onto  welfare.  The  men  themselves 
drift  away  from  their  homes,  demoralized  by 
the  knowledge  that  their  function  as  bread- 
winner has  been  pre-empted  by  welfare. 
These  men  then  merge  into  the  shadows  of 
street-comer  society — superfluous  men,  sub- 
sisting by  casual  labor  or  casual  crime, 
men  whose  families  are  materially  no  worse 
ofl  for  their  absence  and  would  be  no  better 
off  for  their  presence.  Has  there  ever  been  a 
more  ingenious  formula  for  the  destruction 
of  poor  families?  Indeed,  one  can  fairly  spec- 
ulate how  many  middle-class  families  would 
bang  together  if  the  family  suffered  no 
financial  inconvenience  as  a  result  of  the 
husband's  vanishing. 

Welfare  is  wreaking  devastation  on  the 
American  poor — making  the  child  fatherless, 
the  wife  husbandless,  the  husband  useless. 
We  see  this  "welfare  explosion"  happening 
and,  disconcerted,  tvtxn  this  calamity  of  o\ir 
own  creation  Into  an  indictment  of  our 
social  order. 

Once  you  have  put  people  on  welfare,  it  is 
a  nasty  biisiness  getting  them  off.  You  can 
either  (1)  cut  welfare  rates  so  as  to  make 
It  distinctly  worth  their  while  to  go  to  work, 
or  (2)  keep  welfare  rates  high  for  those  truly 
unable  to  work — the  aged,  the  sick,  the  dis- 
abled, the  unemployed — but  have  a  severe, 
suspicious  welfare  bureaucracy  that  defines 
Its  mission  as  getting  as  many  of  the  rest 
off  the  rolls  as  Is  possible.  Neither  alternative 
is  attractive,  though  the  lattar  seems  to  me 
considerably  more  humane.  (Its  social  con- 
sequences are  also  likely  to  be  beneficial, 
since  we  know  that  families  on  welfare  tend 
to  develop  social  pathologies:  they  produce 
relatively  more  criminals,  drug  addicts,  al- 
coholics, illegitimate  children,  etc.)  But  the 
second  option  does  involve  our  taking  a  more 
realistic  view  of  human  nature  and  of  human 
motivation — and  this  we  are  most  unlikely 
to  do.  So  we  shall  either  veer  toward  the 
first  course,  indiscriminately  penalizing  all 
welfare  recipients  In  the  name  of  "economy," 
or,  more  probably,  we  shall  simply  stagger  on 
until  some  kind  of  social  explosion  takes 
place. 

It  really  is  a  curious  phenomenon  we  are 
witnessing:  a  nation  preferring  to  live  under 
a  perpetual,  self-inflicted  indictment  of  *'so- 
clal  injustice,**  and  amidst  an  ever-swelling 
and  ever-more-demoralized  population  on 
the  dole,  rather  than  revise  its  utterly  fanci- 
ful and  Utopian  idea  of  human  nature.  There 
cannot  have  been  many  instances  in  history 
of  such  high-minded  masochism.  We  may 
even  be  the  first. 

What  is  true  of  welfare  is  even  more  bla- 
tantly true  of  o\ir  other  social  problems.  Ow 
Utopian    illusions   always   are   preferred   to 


realistic  assessments  of  hxunan  beings,  and 
to  the  world  in  which  real  human  beings 
Uve. 

In  no  area  are  the  ravages  of  American 
utoplanlsm  more  visible  than  in  education. 
Here  Intellectual  fads  and  fashions  reign  su- 
preme, all  of  them  exultant  in  promise,  all  of 
them  negligible  in  accomplishment.  Ovu-  pro- 
fessional educators  today  are  perpetually 
and  enthuaiastically  engaged  In  deception 
and  self  deception,  in  part  out  of  necessity, 
in  part  because  they  actually  feel  this  is  their 
"responsibility."  We  know  a  great  deal  alwut 
the  relationship  between  schools  and  aca- 
demic achievement.  But  it  is  the  rare  edu- 
cator who  dares  to  say  what  we  know,  to  chal- 
lenge the  sovereign  platitudes  as  to  what  a 
school  can  do  to  the  young  people  who  enter 
It. 

We  know  from  the  Coleman  Report  and 
other  studies,  for  Instance,  that  there  Is 
practically  no  correlation  between  the  phys- 
ical plant  of  otir  schools  and  the  academic 
achievement  of  our  studenta.  We  may  de- 
sire new,  well-equipped  schools  for  all  sorts 
of  reasons.  They  may  be  good  reasons;  they 
may  even,  in  some  vague  sense,  qualify  as 
"educational"  reasons;  but  they  are  not  aca- 
demic reasons.  Students  learn  as  well  in  old, 
decrepit  school  buildings  as  in  new,  shiny 
ones;  or  they  learn  as  little  in  the  latter  as 
in  the  former.  Middle-class  parents  who 
think  they  are  Improving  their  children's 
academic  potential  by  sending  them  to  a 
brand-new  school  with  a  fine  library,  a 
sumptuous  gymnasiiun,  a  lovely  lunchroom 
are  kidding  themselves.  So  are  slum  parento 
who  think  that  their  children's  academic 
potential  is  weakened  by  old  buildings, 
cramped  gymnasiums  (or  no  gymnasium) , 
shabby  lunchrooms,  paltry  libraries  (or  no 
library) .  What  determines  a  child's  academic 
achievement  is  his  genetic  endowment  plus 
the  values  and  motivation  he  acquires  at 
home.  All  the  rest  may  have  significant  con- 
sequences for  a  child's  life-style,  his  appear- 
ance, perhaps  (and  I  myself  regard  this  as 
the  most  important  fimction  of  schools) 
what  we  call  his  "character."  But  it  will  have 
Uttle  to  do  with  his  academic  achievement. 

Even  class  size  turns  out  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  academic  achievement.  There  are, 
in  my  view,  good  reasons — having  to  do  with 
the  role  of  the  teacher  as  an  "adult  model" 
in  the  process  of  "character  formation" — 
for  preferring  smaller  classes  to  larger  ones. 
But  they  are  not  academic  reasons.  Whether 
a  class  has  20  pupils  or  30  or  even  40  simply 
doesn't  matter.  Students  who  do  well  in  small 
classes  will  do  well  in  large  ones.  Students 
who  do  poorly  in  Jarge  classes  will  do  no 
better  in  small  ones.  This  subject  has  been 
studied  to  death  by  generations  of  educa- 
tional researchers,  and  the  resulta  are  con- 
clusive. 

Nevertheless,  the  educator  who  dares  to 
utter  these  truths  publicly  Is  Instantly  clas- 
sified as,  at  best,  an  eccentric.  His  opinions 
are  marked  as  "controversial" — though  they 
are  not — whereas  an  educator  who  stresses 
the  academic  importance  of  new  schools  and 
small  classes  is  simply  seen  as  tediously 
"sound."  Every  year,  in  New  York  City,  a 
furious  debate  breaks  out  when  the  statistics 
on  the  reading  levels  in  the  city  schools  are 
made  avaUable.  These  statistics  always  show 
that  the  average  reading  levels  in  New  York's 
schools  are  lower  than  the  national  average — 
and  they  usually  show  that,  with  each  year, 
they  are  steadily  faUing  further  below  the 
national  average.  The  publication  of  these 
figures  always  shocks,  always  provokes  front- 
page news  stories.  But  far  from  being  shock- 
ing, these  statistics  aren't  even  newsworthy, 
since  they  are  perfectly  predictable.  The  rea- 
son that  reading  scores  in  New  York's  schools 
are  falling  away  from  the  national  average 
Is  that  an  ever-increasing  percentage  of  our 
studenta  come  from  very  low-income  famUies 
that  are  also  broken,  transient  and  generaUy 
problem-ridden    famlUes.    The    cbUdren    in 


these  families  show  low  academic  motiva- 
tion and  low  academic  aptitude.  We  insist 
that  our  schools  "do  something"  about  in- 
creasing the  academic  ability  of  these  young- 
sters, and  our  educational  leaders  furiously 
institute  every  gimmick  they  can  think  of 
with  the  assurance  that  this  time  they  will 
turn  the  trick. 

Our  insistence  is  as  unreasonable  as  their 
assurances  are  worthless.  The  schools  can- 
not perform  this  sociological  miracle — which. 
If  it  is  to  take  place  at  all,  wUI  happen  in 
the  family,  at  home,  over  a  period  of  time 
that  is  rarely  shorter  than  a  couple  of  gen- 
erations. As  such  poor  famUles  move  up  the 
economic  and  social  ladder,  as  their  home  life 
becomes  more  stable  and  the  family  concern 
for  education  becomes  more  emphatic,  the 
student's  academic  performance  improves.  In 
Individual  cases,  "miracles'  'do  certainly  oc- 
cur. But  in  the  mass,  statistical  probabUlty 
reigns  supreme — and  the  schools  play  no  role 
in  the  calculations.  If  you  want  to  estimate 
the  chances  of  a  student  doing  well  or  badly 
In  school,  give  him  a  physical  examination, 
look  at  his  home,  and  give  him  an  InteUlgence 
test.  But  don't  bother  him  with  questions 
about  his  schocd — it  is  of  no  importance  for 
this  piupose. 

And  how  do  we  reaot  to  this  fact?  With 
furious  indignation,  usually.  So,  as  the 
schools'  Impotence  to  satisfy  our  unrealistic 
demands  becomes  ever  more  cltax,  we  shaU — 
it  is  already  beginning  to  haf^en — abc^ish 
reading  scores  and  reading  tests  on  the 
grounds  that  they  are  irrelevant  to  eventual 
academic  achievement.  This  monumental  act 
of  self-deception  wlU,  of  course,  fool  nobody 
and  change  nothing.  But  it  will  certainly  be 
hailed  by  professional  educators  as  a  mar- 
velous liuiovatlon. 

Of  late,  many  educators  have  waxed  en- 
thusiastic over  the  educational  {Kieslbilltles 
of  small  mixed  classes,  with  the  older  stu- 
dents helping  to  Instruct  the  younger,  and 
with  every  student  proceeding  "at  his  own 
pace."  This  is,  of  course,  exactly  what  used 
to  happen  in  the  "little  red  schoolhouae."  I 
have  always  been  fond  of  the  little  red 
schoolhouse  and  was  unhappy  that,  after  a 
determined  campaign  over  many  decades,  our 
professional  educators  succeeded  in  outlaw- 
ing It.  If  they  now  wish  to  reinstltute  It.  I 
certainly  have  no  objections.  But  I  find  it 
more  than  a  little  nauseating  that  they 
should  now  present  it  as  a  brUllant  educa- 
tional Innovation  which  will  scdve  all  our 
educational  problems.  And  I  find  it  uncon- 
scionable that  these  educators  can  be  so  easy 
in  nUnd  and  spirit  about  their  newest  fad 
when  the  huge  educational  parks  which — 
only  yesterday — ^they  insisted  were  absolut^y 
necessary,  are  Just  now  coming  into  existence. 

A  good  principal  oan  always  make  a  small 
difference  in  the  academic  power  of  a 
school — and  a  small  difference  is  surely  bet- 
ter than  none  at  all.  A  dedicated  teacher  may 
make  a  big  difference  to  a  few  students — and 
this  difference  is  to  be  treasured.  But  none 
of  this  satisfies  us.  We  Insist  that  our  schools 
fullUl  impossible  dreams — and  so  they  pre- 
tend to  l>e  able  to  do  this  (given  a  larger 
budget,  of  course).  As  a  result,  the  world  of 
American  education  is  at  the  moment  suf- 
fused with  charlatanism,  and  anyone  with  a 
sober  word  to  say  Is  encouraged  to  go  else- 
where. 

The  consequences  of  this  public  Insistence 
on  a  Utopian  vision  of  man.  history  and  so- 
ciety is  that  our  pubUc  life  is  shot  through 
with  a  permanent  streak  of  hysteria.  We  are 
constantly  indicting  ovirselves,  denouncing 
oiur  nation,  lamenting  our  fate.  Indeed,  an 
entire  profession  has  emerged — we  caU  It 
"the  media" — which  has  taken  up  on  Itself 
the  responsibUlty  for  leading  this  chorus. 
Just  Imagine  what  o\a  TV  commentators 
and  our  "news"  analysts"  would  do  with  • 
man  who  sought  elected  office  with  the  prom- 
ise that,  during  bis  tenure,  he  hoped  to  ef- 
fect 8c»ne  smaU  improvementa  In  our  con- 
dition. They  would  ridicule  him  into  oblivion. 
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In  contrast,  tbey  are  very  fond  of  bo  oeone 
like  John  LlndMy,  who  will  settle  foi  only 
the  finest  and  most  glowing  goals.  >ubUc 
figures  In  our  society  get  credit  for  their 
Utopian  rhetoric — for  their  "charUmk,"  as 
we  now  say — and  only  demerits  If  th«y  em- 
phasize their  (neceesaniy  modest)  achieve- 
ments. 

Every  society  needs  Ideals  and  ael  -criti- 
cism and  some  prophetic  admonltl  sn.  It 
needs  these  to  correct  Its  "natural"  tendency 
toward  smugness.  Intertla  and  parochli  1  self- 
aatisfaction.  But  when  the  countertei  dency 
toward  Insistent  self-dlssatlsfactlon  becomes 
overwhelming,  then  such  a  society!  Is  In 
grave  trouble.  The  capacity  for  contentment 
Is  atrophied.  So  Is  the  willingness  I  to  see 
things  as  they  really  are,  and  then/to  Im- 
prove them  In  a  matter-of-fact  way.  fNe  cer- 
tainly do  have  It  in  o\ir  power  to  mkke  im- 
provements In  the  human  estate. JBut  to 
think  we  have  It  In  our  power  to  cha  ige  peo- 
ple so  as  to  make  the  human  estate  adlcally 
better  than  It  Is.  radically  dlffere  it  from 
what  It  Is,  and  In  very  short  order,  s  to  as- 
sume that  this  generation  of  Ai  lerlcans 
can  do  what  no  other  generation  Ih  all  of 
human  history  could  accomplish.  American 
though  I  be.  I  cannot  bring  myselfl  to  ac- 
cept this  arrogant  assumption.  I  think,  rath- 
er, that  by  acting  upon  this  assimipiion  we 
shall  surely  end  up  making  our  worl4  worse 
than  it  need  have  been. 


MOBILE  HOME  SAFETY 
LEGISLATION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  prevlodB  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  ^rom 
Florida  (Mr.  Frey)  Is  recognlzed\  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  PREY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today\ 
troducing  the  National  Mobile  Hol 
Safety  Act  of  1972  which,  if  enactec 
will  remedy  a  serious  gap  In  State  ant 
Federal  regulation  by  providing  assur- 
ance to  the  potential  mobile  home  buyer 
that  the  mobile  home  he  purchases  meets 
certain  minimum  safety  standards. 

More  than   7  million  Americans  live] 
in  mobile  homes.  Half  of  the  one-faaiil; 
houses  built  in  the  United  States  toda; 
are  mobile  homes  and  95  percent  of 
houses  sold  for  under  $15,000  are  mobi/e 
homes. 

And,  the  demand  is  growing;  SOO.c/oO 
mobile  homes  were  m-inufactured  last 
year  alone.  In  my  own  State  of  Flonda 
which  is  the  largest  mobile  home  maiket 
in  the  Nation,  there  are  1,271  niSjile 
home  parks  and  over  165,000  indivijual 
lots. 

While  there  has  been  a  phenonienal 
increase  in  the  manufacturing,  sale!  and 
purchase  of  mobile  homes,  there  has  been 
an  alarming  lack  of  effort  by  the  States 
and  the  Federal  Government  to  afcsui-e 
that  the  homes  sold  meet  certain  basic 
s'fe'y  standards.  And,  with  the  ilsing 
demand,  there  have  been  and  are  tound 
to  be  a  few  manufacturers  who  itilize 
unsa'^e  construction  materials  and  »ch- 
nicjues. 

Mobile  homes  are  not  subject  to  local 
build.ng  codes.  The  distinction  between 
stan.d  rd  homes  and  mobile  homes  is 
oftentimes  meaningless  as  some  of  the 
newer  mobile  home  models  are  not  \  eally 
motUe  at  all.  The  most  common  size 
is  12  feet  wide  and  60  feet  long,  but  they 
cnji  be  purchased  in  double  or  even  1  riple 
width.  The  only  time  such  homes  are  ever 
mobile  is  for  the  trip  between  thelfac- 
tcry  and  the  mobile  home  park.  £ven 


then  they  must  be  moved  by  tractor  or 
heavy-duty  truck. 

Furthermore,  only  about  half  of  the 
States  have  adopted  standards  directly 
or  as  a  guideline.  The  standards  were  de- 
veloped by  the  American  National  Stand- 
ards Institute.  Five  out  of  the  10  top 
manufacturing  States  have  no  code 
whatsoever:  New  York,  Pennsylvania. 
Illinois.  Michigan,  and  Ohio. 

These  same  standards,  it  should  be 
noted,  are  utilized  for  membership  in  the 
Mobile  Home  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. But,  like  most  self-regulatory  ac- 
tivities, it  lacks  teeth. 

Criticism  has  also  been  made  of  the 
code  itself.  The  final  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Product  Safety 
concluded  as  follows  concerning  the  mo- 
bile home  code: 

Although  the  limited  space  In  mobile 
homes  calls  for  special  consideration  in  their 
design,  exigencies  are  largely  unheeded.  The 
st.indard  does  not  provide  exits  opening  on 
either  side  at  opposite  ends.  In  the  event  of 
fire  or  upsat;  safety  glazing:  or  braking  to 
prevent  fish  tailing.  It  permits  use  of  gas.  flre 
floor  heaters  (which  generate  excessive  grate 
service  temperatures) .  It  does  not  require 
that  the  heater  vent  be  constructed  to  pre- 
clude blocking,  nor  that  the  c^peratcM-  be 
Informed  of  the  Importance  of  an  electrical 
ground. 

Moreover,  those  States  which  have 
adopted  the  code  for  the  most  part  only 
apply  it  to  homes  manufactured  in  the 
State  and  sold  in  the  State.  Thus,  mobile 
homes  manufactured  in  a  State  without 
one  and  sold  in  a  State  with  a  code  and 
homes  manufactured  in  a  State  with  a 
code  but  sold  in  a  State  without  one  are 
in  most  cases  not  regulated  at  all. 

More  importantly,  however,  is  the  lack 
I  of  enforcement  in  those  States  which 
have  adopted  the  code.  For  Instance,  in 
my  own  State  of  Florida  which  is  the 
largest  manufacturer  of  mobile  homes  in 
the  country — 38,000  last  year — and  has 
the  largest  nimiber  of  mobile  home 
parks — 1,271— and  lots — 165,023 — there 
are  three  inspectors  to  handle  all  com- 
plaints against  the  manufacturers  of  mo- 
bile homes  and  recreational  vehicles  and 
also  the  construction  of  all  vehicles. 
Since  they  handle  aU  recreational  vehi- 
cles— campers,  motorhomes,  and  so 
forth — and  receive  on  the  average  20 
complaints  per  month  on  mobile  homes 
only,  and  17  new  applications  daily  from 
mobile  home  dealers,  they  must  resort  to 
random  spot  checks  of  manufacturers. 
They  inform  me  that  every  time  they  in- 
spect they  find  violations  of  the  code. 
Florida,  it  should  be  noted,  has  just  de- 
cided to  add  three  inspectors  which 
should  improve  the  situation. 

And  Florida  has  one  of  the  better  en- 
forcement programs  in  the  country. 

There  is  no  formal  regulation  at  the 
I'^deral  level  either,  although  both  the 
FHA  and  VA  require  that  before  mort- 
gage money  is  lent  on  a  mobile  home,  it 
must  meet  the  ANSI  standard.  The  FHA 
employs  a  "self-certiflcation"  process 
wliich  in  reality  means  no  regulation  at 
all.  The  VA.  on  the  other  hand,  has  just 
inaugurated  a  quarterly  inspection  of 
manufacturing  plants  by  a  person  from 
each  of  their  State  offices.  Experts  in 
the  industry  tell  me  that  a  great  deal  of 
expertise  is  required  to  adequately  In- 


spect a  mobile  home  and  they  are  skepti- 
cal of  the  VA's  capabilities  in  this  regard. 
So  am  I. 

The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
has  just  recently  authorized  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Associations  to  make  loans 
for  the  purchase  of  mobile  homes.  But, 
they  do  not  require  that  the  mobile  home 
financed  meet  any  safety  standards 
whatsoever. 

Since  the  FHA  and  VA  are  insuring  tlie 
financing  of  mobile  homes  and  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  issues  deposit  in- 
surance for  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Associations,  fiscal  responsibility  alone 
would  seem  to  require  adlierence  to  uni- 
form  Federal  standards. 

The  lack  of  effective  regulation  of  this 
rapidly  expanding  form  of  living  is  re- 
sulting in  prtverty  damage,  financial 
ruin,  human  suffering,  and,  in  smne 
cases,  death. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood,  how- 
ever, that  there  are  only  a  few  manufac- 
turers who  fail  to  adhere  to  minimum 
safety  standards  in  order  to  cut  corners. 
Most  violations  of  the  code  are  due  to 
deficiencies  in  construction  caused  by  a 
workman  who  does  not  know  the  code  or 
the  proper  procedure  for  installing  the 
materials  as  they  were  designed  to  be  in- 
stalled. 

Let  us  locdE  at  some  recent  facts.  A 
leading  mobile  home  insurance  company 
estimated  that  the  average  mobile  home 
flre  loss  in  1971  was  $1,529,  as  compared 
to  $350,  for  a  conventional  home.  The 
average  mobile  home  flre  loss  increased 
from  $889  in  1966  to  $1,529  today.  An 
analysis  made  by  one  insurance  company 
of  5,543  mobile  homes  fires  in  1971  es- 
timated that  damage  due  to  such  fires 
amounted  to  $6,780,972.34.  The  State  of 
Oregon  estimates  that  the  average  loss 
to  a  mobile  home  as  compared  to  its 
value  is  3.80  times  as  great  as  the  same 
ratio  for  a  standard  home.  The  average 
age  of  a  mobile  home  that  has  a  flre  is 
IVi  years  as  compared  to  40  years  for  a 
conventional  home. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  exits  and  high 
flammabihty  of  the  construction  mate- 
rials used,  the  mortality  rate  in  mobile 
home  flres  has  been  estimated  in  the 
State  of  Arizona  as  eight  times  that  of 
ordinary  dwellings  and  3.29  times  greater 
In  the  State  oJ  Oregon.  In  one  flre  in 
Syracuse,  N.Y.,  this  past  winter  five  peo- 
ple died  within  minutes  of  a  mobile  home 
catciilng  flre.  A  2-year-oId  baby  died  in 
an  Indianapolis.  Ind..  mobile  home  fire; 
19.2  percent  of  aH  mobile  home  fires  were 
due  to  faulty  electrical  wiring.  The  pri- 
mary cause  was  the  extensive  use  made  of 
aluminum  wiring  and  heat  tape.  Heat 
tape  has  a  life  expectancy  of  about  3 
years  and  eventmllv  failure  usually  takes 
the  form  of  an  electrical  short.  When 
placed  around  the  water  pipe  adjacent  to 
the  inflammable  insulation  in  the  floor- 
ing of  a  mobile  home,  the  short  can  ignite 
a  fire  very  early;  13  percent  of  such  flres 
are  due  to  faulty  furnaces  and  flues.  The 
area  surrounding  furnaces,  gas  water 
heaters,  stoves,  and  so  forth,  should  be 
but  are  not  protected  with  fire  retardant 
material.  Insulation  used  in  mobile  homes 
should  also  be  flre  retardant. 

Furthermore,  the  windows  in  mobilt 
homes  are  small  and  they  do  not  have  a 
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means  of  emergency  escape  in  case  of  flre 
as  required  by  other  tyi>es  of  housing. 

The  second  most  pressing  safety  prob- 
lem relates  to  wind  damage.  Most  States 
do  not  require  that  mobile  homes  be  tied 
down  at  the  site.  Without  foimdations 
they  are  particularly  vulnerable  to  being 
blown  over  in  windstorms.  In  January,  a 
tornado  swept  through  a  mobile  home 
park  at  Fort  Rucker,  Ala.,  killing  flve  and 
injuring  80.  The  worst  damage  to  nearby 
houses,  a  few  roofs  lifted  but  no  personal 
injury. 

And,  in  Boulder,  Colo.,  recently,  where 
the  ANSI  code  has  been  adopted,  but  ap- 
parently net  enforced.  35  mobile  homes 
were  destroyed  during  a  windstorm  of  65 
miles  per  hour — $800,000  worth  of  dam- 
age was  done.  The  cause  of  the  destruc- 
tion was  threefold : 

The  tumbuckles  used  to  fasten  the  ca- 
bles were  not  adequate — they  were  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  instead  of  flve-eighths 
of  an  inch — the  cable  clamps  which  at- 
tach the  cable  to  the  tumbuckles  were 
not  properly  tightened;  and  the  ends  of 
the  cable  were  put  2Vi  inches  into  con- 
crete rods  which  had  no  holding  ix>wer. 

Since  the  vast  majority  of  mobile 
homes  owners  are  either  retired  or  young 
persons  just  getting  started  who  have  put 
their  life  savings  tmd  personal  posses- 
sions in  the  mobile  home,  any  flre  or  loss 
imposes  quite  a  hardsliip — 97  percent  of 
the  mobile  homeowners  in  Florida  are 
retired  smd  the  average  income  for  a 
Rorida  mobile  homeowner  including  so- 
cial security  is  $5,702. 

Most  losses,  moreover,  are  not  covered 
by  warranties.  The  warranties  are  often- 
times of  very  short  duration  and  hard  to 
comply  with.  Some  companies,  for  in- 
stance, require  that  the  mobile  home  be 
returned  to  the  point  of  purchase. 

In  addition,  insurance  companies  have 
become  more  and  more  reluctant  to  in- 
sure certain  models  of  mobile  homes  due 
to  the  high  risk  of  loss  involved.  Conse- 
quently, insurance  rates  for  mobile 
homes  are  considerably  higher  than 
those  for  standard  homes.  The  insur- 
ance on  the  average  $6,000  mobile  home 
is  approximately  $100  which  is  equivalent 
to  the  insurance  on  a  $40,000  conven- 
tional home. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
will  authorize  the  establishment  of  en- 
forceable uniform  national  safety  stan- 
dards that  should  provide  protection  to 
the  elderly  and  very  yoxmg  who  purchase 
mobile  homes,  and  will  tdso,  undoubted- 
ly, result  in  the  expanded  use  of  mobile 
homes  as  a  low  cost,  enjoyable  form  of 
living. 

The  high  water  table  and  warm  climate 
of  Florida  have  made  mobile  home  living 
highly  desirable  for  many  of  our  senior 
citizens.  If  my  legislation  is  enacted.  I 
am  confldent  that  the  mobile  home  in- 
dustry wUl  expand  even  more  rapidly  as 
prospective  purchasers  will  be  more  as- 
sured that  the  home  they  purchase  meets 
certain  basic  safety  standards.  The  loss 
rate  will  undoubtedly,  reflect  the  use  of 
safer  construction  materials  and  tech- 
niques. 

The  mobile  home  industry  is  concerned 
about  the  problem  of  safety  as  evidenced 
by  the  attempts  at  self-poUclng.  But. 


their  efforts  are  Just  not  stifflclent.  Sig- 
nificant progress  will  not  be  achieved 
imtil  Federal  legislation  is  enacted. 

Also,  one  imiform  standard  and  one 
enforcement  procedure  will  enable  each 
manufacturer  to  know  precisely  what  is 
required  of  him.  At  the  present  time,  26 
States  have  adopted  different  versions  of 
the  ANSI  standard  and  the  VA  and  FHA 
have  their  own  standard  and  enforce- 
ment procedure. 

The  legislation  which  I  offer  today  is 
modeled  to  a  certain  extent  on  the  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1970,  although 
there  are  significant  variations.  It  is,  I 
emphasize,  a  balanced,  fair  approach  to 
the  problem.  The  thrust  of  it  is  to  estab- 
lish minimum,  uniform,  safety  standards 
while  at  the  same  time  promoting  the  use 
of  the  mobile  home  as  a  low-cost,  desir- 
able form  of  housing. 

Under  my  bill,  the  Secretary  of  HUD 
shall  through  a  National  Mobile  Home 
Safety  Bureau  establish  Federal  mobile 
home  safety  standards.  In  prescribing 
standards  the  Secretary  shall  consider: 
First,  all  relevant  mobile  home  safety 
data;  second,  consult  with  the  States; 
and  third,  consider  whether  any  pro- 
posed standard  is  reasonable,  practicable 
and  will  not  place  imdue  financial  bur- 
den on  the  manufacturer  or  dealer  or 
result  in  a  substantial  increase  in  the 
retail  price  of  mobile  homes. 

The  standards  would  l>e  established  no 
earlier  than  180  days  after  enactment 
with  revised  standards  at  least  180  days 
later.  A  National  Mobile  Home  Safety 
Advisory  Council  will  l)e  established.  The 
majority  will  be  representatives  of  the 
general  public,  including  representatives 
of  State  and  local  governments,  and  the 
remainder  shall  include  representatives 
of  the  American  National  Standards  In- 
stitute Committee  on  Mobile  Homes  and 
Recreational  Vehicles  and  representa- 
tives of  the  mobile  home  manufacturers, 
dealers,  and  insurers.  The  Secretary 
must  consult  with  the  Advisory  Council 
before  establishing  or  amending  any 
standards.  These  standards  shall  not 
apply  to  the  sale,  offer  for  sale,  or  in- 
troduction or  delivery  for  introduction 
in  interstate  commerce  of  any  mobile 
home  after  the  first  purchase  of  it  in 
good  faith  for  purposes  other  than 
resale. 

Once  the  standards  have  been  promul- 
gated, no  person  shall  manufacture  for 
sale,  offer  for  sale,  or  introduce  or  deliver 
for  introduction  in  interstate  commerce 
or  import  into  the  United  States,  any 
mobile  home  manufactured  unless  it 
conforms  to  such  standards. 

The  Secretary  is  further  authorized  to 
conduct  research  testing,  develc^ment, 
and  training  for  the  development  of  new 
standards  and  to  determine  the  relation- 
ship between  mobile  home  performance 
characteristics  and  accidents  involving 
mobile  homes  and  the  occurrence  of 
death  or*  injury  from  such  accidents. 

The  Secretary  is  also  authorized  to 
conduct  with  the  advisory  council  a 
thorough  study  of  standards  for  used 
mobile  homes  and  recommend  additional 
legislation  if  he  feels  such  is  necessary 
within  1  year  after  this  legislation  is 
enacted. 


Each  violation  of  the  prohibited  acts 
outlined  in  section  108  of  the  bill  are 
subject  to  the  civil  penalty  of  $1,000. 
Injunctive  relief  is  also  available  in  the 
U.S.  district  courts.  In  addition,  if  a 
mobile  home  does  not  conform  to  appli- 
cable Federal  mobile  home  safety  stand- 
ards and  it  is  prior  to  a  sale  by  a  dis- 
tributor or  dealer,  the  manufacturer  or 
distributor  shall  either  repurchase  the 
home  at  his  cost  or  furnish  the  parts  and 
costs  of  installation  to  the  distributor  or 
dealer. 

Provision  is  made  for  Judicial  review 
for  any  person  adversely  affected  by  an 
order — standard — tissued  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

Inspection  and  investigation  is  au- 
thorized as  may  be  necessary  to  enforce 
the  standards  established.  Designated 
employees  may  enter  at  reasonable  times 
factories  or  warehouses  for  prompt  in- 
spection. Each  manufacturer,  distribu- 
tor, and  dealer  shall  establish  and 
maintain  such  records  and  reports  as 
the  Secretary  may  require.  The  Secre- 
tary may  also  require  each  manufacturer 
to  give  performance  and  technical  data 
to  each  prospective  purchaser.  Finally, 
each  manufacturer  shall  furnish  to  esu:h 
first  purchaser  and  all  dealers  notifica- 
tion of  any  defect  in  a  mobile  home 
produced  that  relates  to  mobile  home 
safety  which  he  has  discovered  after 
manufacturing  such  home  or  which  has 
been  discovered  through  testing  or  in- 
spection by  the  National  Mobile  Home 
Safety  Bureau. 

Certification  that  each  mobile  home 
conforms  to  the  Federal  safety  stand- 
ards shall  also  be  given  by  each  manu- 
facturer to  each  distributor  or  dealer  at 
the  time  of  delivery. 

Section  120  of  the  bill  allows  any  State 
to  assume  responsibility  for  the  devel- 
opment and  enforcement  of  mobile  home 
safety  standards  if  the  plan  they  submit 
to  the  Secretary  for  such  provides  for  the 
development  and  enforcement  of  mobile 
home  safety  standards  which  are  at  least 
as  effective  in  providing  safe  mobile 
homes  as  is  the  Federal  program.  De- 
tailed reports  would  still  be  made  by 
manufacturers,  distributors,  and  dealers 
to  the  Secretary.  And,  the  State  agency 
will  make  such  reports  as  the  Secretary 
may  require.  The  Secretary  shaU  make 
a  continuing  evaluation  of  the  way  each 
State  is  carrying  out  its  plan.  Approval 
may  be  withdrawn  at  any  time. 

Grants  will  be  made  to  States  that 
have  designated  a  State  agency  to  assist 
them  in  identifying  their  needs  and  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  area  of  mobile  home 
safety  standards  or  in  developing  State 
plans.  The  Federal  share  shall  not  exceed 
90  percent.  Grants  of  up  to  50  percent 
can  also  l)e  made  to  assist  the  States  in 
tuiministering  and  enforcing  State  plans 
for  mobile  home  safety.  Title  n  in  the 
bill  amends  existing  law  to  provide  that 
loans  made  by  the  FHA,  VA  or  a  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Association  for  the 
purchase  of  a  mobile  home  may  only  be 
made  for  a  home  that  meets  or  exceeds 
the  mobile  home  safety  standards  estab- 
lished by  this  legislation. 

Following  is  the  complete  text  of  the 
bill: 
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A  bin  to  provide  for  the  eatabllahment  of 
safety  standards  for  mobile  bomea  In  In- 
terstate commerce,  and  for  other  pairposea 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  ScTiate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Stntes  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Thkt  Con- 
gress declares  that  the  purpose  of  Rhls  Act 
Is  to  reduce  the  amount  of  Insurance  coets, 
property  damage,  p>er8onal  Injury,  and  death 
resulting  from  mobile  home  accidenis  with' 
out  any  substantial  Increase  In  thi 
price  of  mobile  homes.  Therefore, 
determines  that  It  Is  necessary  to  ei 
practical  Federal  safety  standards  for 
homes  In  Interstate  commerce;  to  aui 
mobile  home  safety  research  and  d( 
ment:  to  encourage  and  provide  flnani 
slstance  for  the  development  of  State 
home  safety  programs;  and  to  provide 
for  the  purposes  of  any  Federal  guarantee 
of  a  loan  for  the  purchase  of  a  mobile  home 
or  the  making  or  investing  In  any  sucl  loan 
by  a  Federal  savings  and  loan  associ  ktlon, 
each  such  mobile  home  shall  meet  or  Exceed 
such  Federal  safety  standards. 

TITLE  I— MOBILE  HOME  SAFET"  ' 
STANDARDS 

SHORT  TrTLE 

Sec.  101.  This  Act  may  be  cited  is  the 
"National  MobUe  Home  Safety  Standards 
Act  of  1972". 

DEFINmONS 

Sec.  102.  As  used  In  this  title,  the  t^rm — 
(1)  "dealer"  means  any  person  who 
gaged  In  the  sale  and  distribution  o: 
mobile  homes,  primarily  to  persons  w  lo  in 


s  en- 
new 


bome 


good  faith  purchase  any  such  mobile 
for  purposes  other  than  resale; 

(2)  "defect"  Includes  any  defect  li  the 
performance,  construction,  componen «,  or 
materials  of  a  mobile  home; 

(3)  "distributor"  means  any  person  ^  ho  Is 
engaged  m  the  sale  and  distribution  o  mo- 
bile homes  for  resale; 

(4)  "Interstate  commerce"  means  com- 
merce between  any  place  within  a  Stat  i  and 
any  place  within  another  State,  or  bel  ween 
places  within  the  same  State  througl  an- 
other State; 

(6)  "manufacturer"  means  any  persoi  i  en- 
gaged In  manufacturing  or  assembling  mo- 
bile homes.  Including  any  person  en{  aged 
In  importing  mobile  homes  for  resale 

(6)  "mobile  home"  means  a  factor  r-as- 
sembled  structure  designed  primarily  fo  ■  use 
as  a  dwelling  unit  without  a  perms  aent 
foundation  and  manufactured  and  equl  >p«d 
with  the  necessary  service  connection  !  so 
as  to  be  readUy  movable  as  a  unit  oi  l  its 
own  running  gear; 

(7)  "mobile  home  safety"  means  the  per- 
formance of  a  mobile  home  In  such  a  i  lan- 
ner  that  the  public  Is  protected  against  any 
unreasonable  risk  of  the  occurrence  ol  ac- 
cidents due  to  the  design  or  constructic  n  of 
such  mobile  home,  or  any  unreasonable  risk 
of  death  or  Injviry  to  the  public  If  sucl  ac- 
cidents do  occur; 

(8)  "mobile  home  safety  standard"  m  lans 
a  minimum,  practicable  standard  for  mc  bile 
home  performance  which  meets  the  neea  for 
mobile  home  safety;  I 

(9)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development;  7 

(10)  "State"  Includes  each  of  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Colimibla,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  the  V  rgin 
Islands,  the  Canal  Zone,  and  America  Sai  noa; 
and 

(11)  "United  States  district  courts"  mjeans 
the  Federal  District  Courts  of  the  uilted 
States  and  the  United  States  courts  ol  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam  the 
Virgin  Islands,  the  Canal  Zone,  and  Amei  lean 
Samoa 

FEDEEAL    MOBILE   IROMK   SArBTT   STANDAtt>S 

^c.  103.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  esta  >llsh 
by  order  appropriate  Federal  mobile  1  ome 
safety  standards.  Each  such  Federal  mpblle 


home  safety  standard  shall  be  practicable, 
shall  meet  the  need  for  mobile  home  safety, 
and  shall  be  stated  In  objective  terms. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  sections  561  through 
559  of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  shall  ap- 
ply to  all  orders  establishing,  amending,  or 
revoking  a  Federal  mobile  home  safety  stand- 
ard \mder  this  title. 

(c)  Each  order  establishing  a  Federal  mo- 
bile home  safety  sUndard  shall  specify  the 
date  such  standard  is  to  take  effect,  which 
shall  not  be  sooner  than  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  or  later  than  one  year  from  the 
date  such  order  Is  Issued,  imless  the  Secre- 
tary finds,  for  good  cause  shown,  that  an 
earlier  or  later  effective  date  is  in  the  public 
interest,  and  publishes  his  reasons  for  such 
finding. 

(d)  Whenever  a  Federal  mobile  home  safe- 
ty standard  established  \mder  this  title  is 
In  effect,  no  State  or  political  subdivision 
of  a  State  shall  have  any  authority  either 
to  establish,  or  to  continue  In  effect,  with 
respect  to  any  mobile  home,  any  safety 
standard  applicable  to  the  same  aspect  of 
performance  of  such  mobile  home  which  Is 
not  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  Federal 
standard. 

(e)  The  Secretary  may  by  order  amend  or 
revoke  any  Federal  mobile  home  safety 
standard  established  under  this  section.  Such 
order  shall  specify  the  date  on  which  such 
amendment  or  revocation  Is  to  take  effect, 
which  shall  not  be  sooner  than  one  hundred 
and  eighty  days  or  later  than  one  year  from 
the  date  the  order  Is  Issued,  unless  the  Sec- 
retary finds,  for  good  cause  shown,  that  an 
earlier  or  later  effective  date  is  In  the  public 
Interest,  and  publishes  his  reasons  for  such 
finding. 

(f)  In  prescribing  standards  under  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall — 

(1)  consider  relevant  available  mobile 
home  safety  data,  Including  the  results  of 
the  research,  development,  testing,  and  eval- 
uation activities  conducted  pursuant  to  this 
title,  ana  those  activities  conducted  by  the 
American  National  Standards  Institute  Com- 
mittee on  MobUe  Homes  and  Recreational 
Vehicles;  to  determine  how  to  best  protect 
the  public; 

(2)  consult  with  such  State  or  interstate 
agencies  (including  legislative  committees) 
as  he  deems  appropriate; 

(3)  consider  whether  any  such  proposed 
standard  is  reasonable,  practicable,  and  ap- 
propriate for  the  particular  type  of  mobile 
home  for  which  it  is  prescribed; 

(4)  consider  whether  any  such  standard 
will  place  an  undue  financial  burden  upon 
manufacturers  and  distributors  of  mobile 
homes; 

(5)  consider  whether  any  such  standard 
win  result  in  a  substantial  increase  in  the 
retail  price  of  mobile  homes;  and 

(6)  consider  the  extent  to  which  any  such 
standard  will  contribute  to  carrying  out  the 
purpose  of  this  title. 

(g)  The  Secretary  shall  issue  initial  Fed- 
eral mobile  home  safety  standards  upon  the 
expiration  of  the  one  hundred  eighty-day 
period  which  begins  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  The  Secretary  shall  issue 
new  and  revised  Federal  mobile  home  safety 
standards  upon  this  title  upon  the  expira- 
tion of  the  three  hundred  sixty-day  period 
which  begins  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

NATIONAL   MOBILE   HOME   SAFETY   ADVISORY 
COTTNCIL 

Sec.  104.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
a  National  Mobile  Home  Safety  Advisory 
Council,  a  majority  of  which  shall  be  repre- 
sentatives of  the  general  public,  including 
representatives  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  the  remainder  shall  Include  mem- 
bers of  the  American  National  Standards  In- 
stitute Committee  on  Mobile  Homes  and  Rec- 
reational Vehicles  and  representatives  of 
mobile  bome  manufacturers  and  dealers,  and 
insurers. 


(b)  The  Secretary  shall  consult  with  ttie 
Advisory  Council  before  establishing,  amend- 
ing, or  revoking  any  mobile  home  safety 
standard  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
title. 

(c)  Members  of  the  National  Mobile 
Home  Safety  Advisory  Council  may  be  com- 
pensated at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  $100  per 
diem  (including  traveltlme)  when  engaged 
in  the  actual  duties  of  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil. Such  members,  while  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  business,  may  be 
allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per  diem 
in  lieu  of  subsistence  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 6703(b)  of  tlUe  6,  United  States  Code, 
for  persons  In  the  Oovernment  service  em- 
ployed Intermittently.  Payments  under  this 
section  shall  not  render  members  of  the 
Advisory  Council  employees  or  officials  of  the 
United  States  for  any  purpose. 

JimiCIAL   EZVIBW   OF  OKOBB 

Sec.  106.  (a)(1)  In  a  case  of  actual  con- 
troversy as  to  the  validity  of  any  order 
under  section  103,  any  person  who  will  be 
adversely  affected  by  such  order  when  It  Is 
effective  may  at  any  time  prior  to  the 
sixtieth  day  after  such  order  is  Issued  file  a 
petition  with  the  United  States  court  of 
appeals  for  the  circuit  wherein  such  person 
resides  or  has  his  princlp«a  place  of  businese, 
for  a  judicial  review  of  such  order.  A  copy  of 
the  petition  shall  be  forthwith  transmitted 
by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Secretary  or 
other  officer  designated  by  him  for  that 
purpose.  The  Secretary  thereupon  shall  file 
In  the  court  the  record  of  the  proceedings  en 
which  the  Secretary  based  his  order,  as  pro- 
vided in  section  2112  of  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

(2)  If  the  petitioner  applies  to  the  court 
for  leave  to  adduce  additional  evidence,  and 
shows  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that 
such  additional  evidence  is  material  and 
that  there  were  reasonable  grounds  for  tbe 
failure  to  adduce  such  evidence  in  the  pro- 
ceeding before  the  Secretoiry,  the  court  may 
order  such  additional  evidence  (and  evidence 
in  rebuttal  thereof)  to  be  taken  before  tbe 
Secretary,  and  to  be  adduced  upon  the  hear- 
ing, in  such  manner  and  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  to  the  court  may  seem 
proper.  The  Secretary  may  modify  his  find- 
ings as  to  the  facts,  or  make  new  findings,  by 
reason  of  the  additional  evidence  so  taken, 
and  he  shall  file  such  modified  or  new 
findings,  and  his  recommendation.  If  any, 
for  the  modification  or  setting  aside  of  his 
original  order,  with  tbe  return  of  such 
additional  evidence. 

(3)  Upon  the  filing  of  the  petition  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  tbe 
court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  review  the 
order  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
sections  701  through  706  of  title  6.  United 
States  Code,  and  to  grant  appropriate  relief. 

(4)  Tbe  Judgment  of  the  court  affirming 
or  setting  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any 
such  order  of  the  Secretary  shall  be  final, 
subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  upon  certiorari  or  certifi- 
cation as  provided  in  section  1264  of  title  28 
of  the  United  States  Code. 

(6)  Any  action  Instituted  under  this  sub- 
section shall  8\irvlve,  notwithstanding  any 
change  In  the  person  occupying  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  any  vacancy  In  such  office. 

(6)  The  remedies  provided  for  in  this  sub- 
section shall  be  in  addition  to  and  not  in 
substitution  for  any  other  remedies  provided 
by  law. 

(b)  A  certified  copy  of  the  transcript  of 
the  record  and  proceedings  \mder  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  furnished  by  the  Secretary  to 
any  Interested  party  at  his  request  and  pay- 
ment of  the  coets  thereof,  and  shall  be  ad- 
missible in  any  criminal,  exclusion  of  Im- 
ports, or  other  proceeding  arising  under  or 
In  respect  of  this  title,  lrreq>eetlve  of 
whether  proceedings  with  respect  to  the  or- 
der have  previously  been  initiated  or  become 
final  under  subsection  (a) . 
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BESKABCB,    TESTING,    DEVELOPMENT,    AND 
TBAUONa 

Sec.  108.  (a)  Tbe  Secretary  shall  conduct 
research,  testing,  development,  and  training 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  including,  but  not  limited  to — 

( 1 )  collecting  data  from  any  source  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  relationship  be- 
tween mobile  home  performance  character- 
istics and  (A)  accidents  Involving  mobile 
homes,  and  (B)  the  occurrence  of  death,  or 
personal  Injury  resulting  from  such  acci- 
dents; 

(2)  procuring  (by  negotiation  or  other- 
wise) experimental  and  other  mobile  homes 
for  research  and  testing  purposes; 

(3)  selling  or  otherwise  disposing  of  test 
mobile  homes  and  reimbursing  the  proceeds 
of  such  sale  or  disposal  into  the  current  ap- 
propriation available  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  this  title. 

(b)  Tbe  Secretary  is  authorized  to  con- 
duct research,  testing,  development,  and 
training  as  authorized  to  be  carried  out  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  by  making 
grants  for  the  conduct  of  such  research,  test- 
ing, development,  and  training  to  States,  in- 
terstate agencies,  and  nonprofit  Institutions. 

(c)  Whenever  the  Federal  contribution  for 
any  research  or  development  activity  author- 
ized by  this  title  encouraging  mobile  home 
safety  is  more  than  minimal,  the  Secretary 
shall  include  in  any  contract,  grant,  or  other 
arrangement  for  such  research  or  develop- 
ment activity,  provisions  effective  to  insure 
that  all  Information,  uses,  processes,  patents, 
and  other  developments  resulting  from  that 
activity  will  be  made  freely  and  fully  avail- 
able to  the  general  public.  Nothing  herein 
shall  be  construed  to  deprive  the  owner  of 
any  background  patent  of  any  right  which 
he  may  have  thereunder. 

COOPERATION    WITH   PUBLIC   AND   PBIVATE 
AGENCIES 

Sec.  107.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  ad- 
vise, assist,  and  cooperate  with,  other  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies,  and  State 
and  other  Interested  public  and  private  agen- 
cies, including  the  American  National  Stand- 
ards Institute  Committee  on  Mobile  Homes 
and  Recreational  Vehicles,  in  the  planning 
and  development  of — 

(1)  mobile  home  safety  standards;  and 

(2)  methods  for  Inspecting  and  testing  to 
determine  compliance  with  mobile  home 
safety  standards. 

prohibited  acts 

Sec.  108.  (a)  No  person  shall — 

(1)  manufacture  for  sale,  sell,  offer  for 
sale,  or  Introduce  or  deliver  for  introduction 
in  Interstate  commerce,  or  Import  into  the 
United  States,  any  mobile  hcHne  manufac- 
tured on  or  after  the  date  any  applicable 
Federal  mobile  home  safety  standard  takes 
effect  under  this  title  unless  It  Is  In  con- 
formity with  such  standard,  except  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section; 

(2)  fall  or  refuse  access  to  or  copying  of 
records,  or  fail  to  make  reports  or  provide 
information.  <»'  fail  or  refuse  to  permit  entry 
or  inspection,  as  required  under  section  112; 

(8)  fall  to  Issue  a  certificate  required  by 
section  114,  or  issue  a  certificate  to  the  effect 
that  a  mobile  home  conforms  to  all  applicable 
Pederal  mobile  bccne  safety  standards,  if 
such  person  in  the  exercise  of  due  care  has 
reason  to  know  that  such  certificate  Is  false 
or  misleading  in  a  material  respect;  or 

(4)  fail  to  furnish  notification  of  any  de- 
fect as  required  by  section  113 

(b)(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a) 
•hall  not  apply  to  the  sale,  the  offer  for  sale, 
or  the  introduction  or  delivery  for  introduc- 
tion in  Interstate  commerce  of  any  mobile 
bome  after  the  first  purchase  of  it  in  good 
faith  for  purposes  other  than  resale.  In  or- 
der to  assure  a  continuing  and  effective  na- 
tional mobile  bome  safety  program,  it  is  the 
policy  of  Congress  to  encourage  the  adoption 
of  State  inspection  of  used  mobile  homes. 


Therefore,  to  th*t  end  the  Secretary  shall 
conduct  a  thorough  study  and  investigation 
to  determine  the  adequacy  of  mobile  home 
safety  standards  and  mobile  bome  inspection 
requirements  and  procedures  applicable  to 
used  mobile  home  vehicles  In  each  State,  and 
the  effect  of  programs  authorized  by  this  ti- 
tle upon  such  standards,  requirements,  and 
procedures  used  tox  mobile  homes,  and  re- 
p<M-t  to  Congress  as  soon  as  jM'acticable,  but 
not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  the  reetUts  of  such 
study,  and  recommendations  for  such  ad- 
ditional legislation  as  he  deems  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title.  As 
soon  as  practicable  after  the  submission  of 
such  report,  but  no  later  than  aae  year 
from  the  date  of  submission  of  such  report, 
the  Secretary,  after  consultation  with  the 
Council  and  such  Interested  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies  and  groups  as  he  deems  ad- 
visable, shall  establish  uniform  Federal  mo- 
bile home  safety  standards  applicable  to  all 
used  mobUe  homes.  Such  standards  shall 
be  expressed  In  terms  of  mobile  home  safety 
performance.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
amend  and  revoke  such  standards  pursuant 
to  this  Act. 

(2)  Paragr^h  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  apply  to  any  persons  who  establishes 
that  he  did  not  have  reason  to  know  in  the 
exercise  of  due  care  that  such  mobile  home 
Is  not  In  conformity  with  applicable  Federal 
mobile  home  safety  standards,  or  to  any 
person  who,  prior  to  such  first  purchase, 
holds  a  certificate  Issued  by  the  manufac- 
turer or  importer  of  such  mobile  home,  to 
the  effect  that  such  mobile  home  conforms 
to  all  applicable  Federal  mobile  home  safety 
standards,  unless  such  person  knows  that 
such  mobile  home  does  not  so  conform. 

(8)  A  mobile  home  offered  for  importation 
in  violation  of  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  refused  admission  Into  the 
United  States  under  Joint  regulations  issued 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Secretary;  except  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Secretary  may.  by  such  reg- 
ulations, provide  for  authorizing  the  im- 
portation of  such  mobile  bome  into  the 
United  States  upon  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions (including  the  furnishing  of  a  bond) 
as  may  appear  to  them  appropriate  to  in- 
sure that  any  such  mobile  home  will  be 
brought  into  conformity  with  any  appli- 
cable Federal  mobile  home  safety  standard 
prescribed  under  this  title,  or  will  be  ex- 
ported or  abandoned  to  the  Umted  States. 

(4)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Secretary  may,  by  Joint  regulations,  permit 
the  temporary  importation  of  any  mobile 
home  after  the  first  purchase  of  it  in  good 
faith  for  purposes  other  than  resale. 

(6)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  apply  in  the  case  of  a  mobile  home  In- 
tended solely  for  export,  and  so  labeled  or 
tagged  on  the  mobile  bome  Itself  and  on 
the  outside  of  the  container.  If  any.  which 
Is  exported. 

(c)  Compliance  with  any  Federal  mobile 
home  safety  standard  issued  under  this  title 
does  not  exempt  any  person  from  any  lia- 
bility under  commcm  law. 

civil  penalty 

Sec.  109.  (a)  Whoever  violates  any  pro- 
vision of  section  108,  or  any  regulation  Issued 
thereunder,  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  ptenalty 
of  not  to  exceed  $1X>00  for  each  such  viola- 
tion. Such  violation  of  a  provision  of  section 
108,  or  regulations  Issued  thereunder,  shall 
constitute  a  separate  violation  with  respect 
to  each  mobile  home  or  with  respect  to  each 
failure  or  refusal  to  allow  or  perform  an  act 
required  thereby,  except  that  the  maximum 
civil  penalty  shall  not  exceed  9400,000  for 
any  related  series  of  violations. 

(b)  Any  such  clvU  penalty  may  be  com- 
promised by  tbe  Secretary.  In  determining 
the  amount  of  such  penalty,  or  the  amount 
agreed  upon  in  compromise,  the  appropriate- 
ness of  such  penalty  to  the  size  of  the  busi- 


ness of  the  person  charged  and  the  gravity  of 
tbe  violation  shall  be  considered.  The  amoimt 
of  such  penalty,  when  flnaUy  determined,  or 
the  amount  agreed  upon  in  compromise,  may 
be  deducted  from  any  sums  owing  by  the 
United  States  to  the  person  charged. 

jurisdiction    and   VENCl: 

Sec.  110.  (a)  The  United  Sutes  district 
courts  shaU  have  Jurisdiction,  for  cause 
shown  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  rule 
65  (a)  and  (b)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  ClvU 
Procedure,  to  restrain  violations  of  this  title, 
or  to  restrain  the  sale,  offer  for  sale,  or  the 
introduction  or  delivery  for  introduction. 
In  interstate  commerce,  or  tbe  ImporUtlon 
Into  the  United  Sutes,  of  any  mobUe  home 
which  Is  determined,  prior  to  the  first  pur- 
chase of  such  mobile  home  In  good  faith  for 
purposes  other  than  resale,  not  to  conform 
to  applicable  Federal  mobUe  home  safety 
sttaidards  prescribed  pursuant  to  this  tlUe, 
upon  petition  by  the  appropriate  United 
States  attorney  or  tbe  Attorney  General  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States.  Whenever  prac- 
ticable, the  Secretary  shaU  give  notice  to 
any  person  against  whom  an  action  for  in- 
ju.-ictlve  relief  is  contemplated  and  afford 
him  an  opportunity  to  present  hU  views,  and, 
except  In  the  case  of  a  knowng  and  willful 
violation,  shall  afford  him  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity to  achieve  compliance.  The  failure  to 
give  such  notice  and  afford  such  opportunity 
shall  not  preclude  the  granting  of  appropriate 
relief. 

(b)  In  any  proceeding  for  criminal  con- 
tempt for  vioUtlon  of  an  Injunction  or  re- 
straining order  issued  under  this  section 
which  violation  also  constitutes  a  violation  of 
this  Act,  trUl  ShaU  be  by  the  court  or,  upon 
demand  of  the  accused,  by  a  Jury.  Such  trial 
shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the 
practice  and  procedure  appUcable  in  the  case 
of  proceedings  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
rule  42(b)  of  the  Pederal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure. 

(c)  Actions  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  and  section  109(a)  may  be  brought 
in  the  district  wherein  any  act  or  transac- 
Uon  constituting  the  violation  occurred  or 
in  the  district  wherein  the  defendant  Is 
found  or  Is  an  inhabitant  or  transacts  busi- 
ness, and  process  in  such  cases  may  be  served 
in  any  other  district  of  which  the  defendant 
is  an  Inhabitant  or  wherever  the  defendant 
may  be  found. 

(d)  In  any  actions  brought  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  and  section  109(a), 
subpoenas  for  witnesses  who  are  required  to 
attend  a  United  States  district  court  may 
run  Into  any  other  district. 

(e)  It  ShaU  be  the  duty  of  every  manu- 
facturer offering  a  mobUe  home  for  importa- 
tion into  the  United  States  to  designate  In 
writing  an  agent  upon  whom  service  of  all 
a^lmlnistratlve  and  Judicial  processes,  notices, 
orders,  decisions  and  requirements  may  be 
made  for  and  on  behalf  of  such  manufacturer, 
and  to  file  such  designaUon  with  the  Secre- 
tary, which  designation  may  from  time  to 
time  be  changed  by  like  writing,  slmUarly 
filed.  Service  of  all  administrative  and  Judi- 
cial processes,  notices,  orders,  decisions  and 
requirements  may  be  made  upon  such  manu- 
facturer by  service  upon  such  designated 
agent  at  his  office  or  usual  place  of  residence 
with  like  effect  as  if  made  personally  upon 
such  manufacturer,  and  In  default  of  such 
designation  of  such  agent,  service  of  process, 
notice,  OTder,  requirement  or  decision  in  any 
proceeding  before  the  Secretary  or  in  any 
judicial  proceeding  for  enforcement  of  this 
title  or  any  standards  prescribed  pursuant 
to  this  title  may  be  made  by  posting  such 
process,  notice,  order,  requirement  or  deci- 
sion in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary. 

noncompliance    with    8TANDAED8 

Sec.  111.  (a)  If  any  mobile  home  is  de- 
termined not  to  conform  to  applicable  Fed- 
eral mobile  home  safety  standards,  or  con- 
tains a  defect  which  relates  to  mobile  home 
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safety,  after  the  sale  of  such  mobile  hd 
by  a  manufacturer  or  a  distributor  to  a/ 
trlbutor  or  a  dealer  and  prior  to  the  sue  of 
such   mobile   home   by  such   distributer  or 
dealer — 

( 1 )  the  manufacturer  or  distributor,  $k  the 
case  may  be.  shall  immediately  repuruase 
such  mobile  home  from  such  distributer  or 
dealer  at  the  price  paid  by  such  dlstrltmtor 
or  dealer,  plus  a'l  transportation  chargeaXin- 
Tolved  and  a  reasonable  reimbursement!  of 
not  less  than  1  per  centum  per  month  of 
such  price  paid  prorated  from  the  date  of 
notice  of  such  noconformance  to  the  di.te 
of  repurchase  by  the  manufacturer  or  dis- 
tributer; or 

(2)  the  manufacturer  or  distributor,  as 
case  may  be,  at  his  own  expense,  shall 
mediately  furnish  the  purchasing  distributor 
or  dealer  the  required  conforming  pant  or 
parts  or  equipment  for  installation  bv  the 
distributor  or  dealer  on  or  in  such  mobile 
home,  and  for  the  installation  Involvea  the 
manufacturer  shall  reimburse  such  distrib- 
utor or  draler  for  the  reasonable  vauue  of 
such  installation  plus  a  reasonable  reimburse- 
ment of  not  less  than  1  per  centw  a  per 
month  of  the  manufacturer's  or  dlstrltKuor's 
selling  price  prorated  from  the  date  of  i  lotice 
of  such  nonconformance  to  the  date  such 
vehicle  is  brought  into  conformance!  with 
applicable  Federal  standards,  so  long  m  the 
distributor  or  dealer  proceeds  with  reason- 
able diligence  with  the  installation  aftet  the 
required  part  or  equipment  is  received./ 

(b)  In  the  event  that  any  manufacturer 
or  distributor  refuses  to  comply  with  tl  e  re- 
quirements of  paragraphs  (1)  and  (I!)  of 
subsection  (a) .  then  the  distributor  or  d  taler, 
as  the  case  may  be,  to  whom  such  noncon- 
forming mobile  home  has  been  sold  vmay 
bring  suit  against  such  manufacturer  orldis- 
trlbutor  in  any  district  court  of  the  United 
States  In  the  district  in  which  such  manufac- 
turer or  distributor  resides,  or  is  found,  or  has 
an  agent,  without  respect  to  the  amou  it  In 
controversy,  and  shall  recover  the  damai  ;e  by 
him  sustained,  as  well  as  all  court  costs  plus 
reasonable  attorneys'  fees.  Any  a  :tlon 
brought  pursuant  to  this  section  sha  1  be 
forever  barred  unless  commenced  w  thin 
three  years  after  the  cause  of  action  thall 
have  accrued. 

(c)  The  value  of  such  Installation: 
such  reasonable  reimbursements  as  s 
In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shi 
fixed  by  mutual  agreement  of  the  part 
failing  such  agreement,  by  the  court 
suant  to  the  provisions  of  subsectio: 
of  this  section. 

INSPECTION     or     MOBILE     HOMES     AND     att;OIU>S 

Sec.  112  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorliied  to 
conduct  such  Inspection  and  Investlf  atlon 
as  may  be  necessary  to  enforce  Pedera  mo- 
bile home  safety  standards  established  <  inder 
this  title.  He  shall  furnish  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and,  when  appropriate,  the  Secrets  ry  of 
the  Treasury  any  information  obtained  indi- 
cating noncompliance  with  such  stant  ards, 
for  appropriate  action. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  enforcement  oft  this 
title,  officers  or  employees  duly  designated  by 
the  Secretary,  upon  presenting  appropriate 
credentials  and  a  written  notice  to  the  o'  rner, 
operator,  or  agent  in  charge,  are  authorU  ed — 

(1)  to  enter,  at  reasonable  times,  any  fac- 
tory, warehouse,  or  establishment  In  \  hich 
mobile  homes  are  manufactured,  or  hel  1  for 
Introduction  into  interstate  commerce  c  r  are 
held  for  sale  after  such  introduction;   and 

(2)  to  Inspect,  at  reasonable  times  and 
within  reasonable  limits  and  in  a  reasoi  lable 
manner,  such  factory,  warehouse,  or  eitab- 
Ilshment. 

Each  such  inspection  shall  be  commenced 
and  completed  with  reasonable  prompt  ness. 

(c)  Every  manufacturer,  dlstributoi  and 
dealer  of  mobile  homes  shall  establlst  and 
maintain  such  records,  make  such  re  >orts. 
and  provide  such  information  as  the  ( ecre- 
tary  may  reasonably  require  to  enabU   blm 
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to  determine  whether  such  manufacturer  has 
acted  or  Is  acting  in  compliance  with  this 
title  and  mobile  home  safety  standards  pre- 
scribed pursuant  to  this  title  and  shall.  ui>cn 
request  of  an  officer  or  employee  duly  des- 
ignated by  the  Secretary,  permit  such  officer 
or  employee  to  Inspect  appropriate  books, 
papers,  records,  and  documents  relevant  to 
determining  whether  such  manufacturer  has 
acted  or  is  acting  in  compliance  with  this 
title  and  mobile  home  safety  standards  pre- 
scribed pursuant  to  this  title. 

(d)  Every  manufacturer  of  mobile  homes 
shall  provide  to  the  Secretary  such  perform- 
ance data  and  other  technical  data  related 
to  performance  and  safety  as  may  be  required 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  The 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  require  the  man- 
ufacturer to  give  such  notification  of  such 
performance  and  technical  data  that  the 
Secretary  determluee  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  to^ 

( 1 )  each  prospective  purchaser  of  a  mobile 
home  before  its  first  sale  for  purposes  other 
than  resale  at  each  location  where  any  such 
manufacturer's  mobile  homes  are  offered  for 
sale  by  a  person  with  whom  such  manu- 
facturer has  a  contractual,  proprietary,  or 
other  legal  relationship  In  a  manner  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  to  be  appropriate, 
which  may  Include,  but  Is  not  limited  to. 
printed  matter  (A)  available  for  retention  by 
such  prospective  purchaser  and  (B)  sent  by 
mall  to  such  prospective  purchaser  upon  bis 
request;  and 

(2)  the  first  person  who  purchases  a  mo- 
bile home  for  piirpoees  other  than  resale,  at 
the  time  of  such  purchase,  or  In  printed  mat- 
ter placed  in  the  mobile  home. 

(e)  All  information  reported  to  or  other- 
wise obtained  by  the  Secretary  or  his  repre- 
sentative pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  or  (c) 
which  contains  or  relates  to  a  trade  secret  or 
other  matter  referred  to  in  section  1906  of 
title  18  of  the  United  SUtes  Code,  shall  be 
considered  confidential  for  the  purpose  of 
that  section,  except  that  such  Information 
may  be  disclosed  to  other  officers  or  em- 
ployees concerned  with  carrying  out  this  title 
or  when  relevant  In  any  proceeding  under 
this  title.  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  au- 
thorize the  withholding  of  Information  by 
the  Secretary  or  any  officer  or  employee  un- 
der his  control,  from  the  duly  authorized 
committees  of  the  Congress. 

NOTIFICATION    OF    DEFECTS 

Sec.  113.  (a)  Every  manufacturer  of  mobile 
homes  shall  furnish  notification  of  any  de- 
fect in  any  mobile  home  produced  by  such 
manufacturer  which  he  determines,  in  good 
faith,  relates  to  mobile  home  safety,  to  the 
purchaser  of  such  mobile  home,  within  a 
reasonable  time  after  such  manufacturer  baa 
discovered  such  defect. 

(b)  The  notification  required  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  be  accomplished — 

( 1 )  by  certified  mall  to  the  first  purchaser 
(not  including  any  dealer  of  such  manufac- 
turer) of  the  mobile  home  containing  such 
a  defect,  and  to  any  subsequent  purchaser 
to  whom  has  been  transferred  any  warranty 
on  such  mobile  home;  and 

(2)  by  certified  mail  or  other  more 
expeditious  means  to  the  dealer  or  dealers 
of  such  manufacturer  to  whom  such  mobile 
home  was  delivered. 

(c)  The  notification  required  by  subaec- 
tion  (a)  shall  contain  a  clear  description  of 
such  defect,  an  evaluation  of  the  risk  to 
mobile  home  safety  reasonably  related  to 
such  defect,  and  a  statement  of  the  meas- 
ures to  be  taken  to  repair  such  defect. 

(d)  Every  manufacturer  of  mobile  homes, 
shall  furnish  to  the  Secretary  a  true  or  rep- 
resentative copy  of  all  notices,  bulletins,  and 
other  communications  to  the  dealers  of  such 
manufacturer  or  purchasers  of  mobile  homes 
of  such  manvifacturer  regarding  any  defect 
In  such  mobile  home  sold  or  serviced  by 
BuCb  dealer.  The  Secretary  shall  disclose  so 


much  of  the  Information  contained  In  such 
notice  or  other  information  obtained  under 
section  lia(a)  to  the  public  as  he  deems  will 
assist  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  but  he  shall  not  disclose  any  informa- 
tion which  contains  or  relates  to  a  trade 
secret  or  other  matter  referred  to  In  section 
1905  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code, 
unless  he  determines  that  It  Is  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(e)  If  through  testing,  inspection  (in- 
vestigation, or  research  carried  out  pursuant 
to  this  title,  or  examination  of  reports  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (d)  of  this  section,  or 
otherwise,  the  Secretary  determines  that  any 
mobile  home — 

(1)  does  not  comply  with  an  apnllcable 
Fed°ral  mobile  home  safety  standard  pre- 
scribed pursuant  to  section  103;  or 

(2)  cantalns  a  defect  which  relates  to  mo- 
bile homs  safety; 

then  he  shall  immediately  notify  the  manu- 
facturer of  such  mobile  home  of  such  defect 
or  failure  to  comply.  The  notice  shall  con- 
tain the  findings  of  the  Secretary  and  shall 
include  all  Information  upon  which  the 
findings  are  based  The  Secretary  shall  af- 
ford such  manufactv.rer  an  opportunity  to 
present  his  views  and  evidence  In  support 
thereof,  to  establish  that  there  is  no  failure 
of  compliance  or  that  the  alleged  defect 
does  not  affect  mobile  home  safety.  If  after 
such  presentation  by  the  manufacturer  the 
Secretary  determines  that  such  mobile  home 
does  not  comply  with  applicable  Federal 
safety  standards,  or  contains  a  defect  which 
relates  to  mobile  home  safety,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  direct  the  manufacturer  to  fur- 
nish the  notification  specified  In  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section  to  the  purchaser  of  such 
mobile  home  as  provided  in  subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  of  this  section. 

(f)  Every  manufacturer  of  mobile  homes 
shall  maintain  a  record  of  the  name  and 
address  of  the  first  purchaser,  other  than  a 
dealer  or  distributor,  of  each  mobile  home 
produced  by  that  manufacturer.  The  Sec- 
retary may  establish,  by  order,  procedures 
to  be  followed  by  manufacturers  In  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  such  records,  in- 
cluding procedures  to  be  followed  by 
distributors  and  dealers  to  assist  manufac- 
turers to  secure  the  information  required 
by  this  subsection  which  will  not  affect  the 
obligation  of  manufacturers  under  this  sub- 
section. Such  procedures  shall  be  reasonable 
for  the  particular  type  of  mobile  home  for 
which  they  are  prescribed. 

CERTIFICATION     OF    CONFORMITT     WITH     SAFETY 
STANDARDS 

Sec.  114.  Every  manufactursr  or  distribu- 
tor of  a  mobile  home  shall  furnish  to  the 
distributor  or  dealer  at  the  time  of  delivery 
of  each  such  mobile  home  by  such  manu- 
facturer, the  certification  that  each  such 
mobile  home  confcrms  to  all  applicable  Fed- 
eral safety  standards.  Such  certification 
shall  be  in  the  form  of  a  label  or  tag  per- 
manently affixed  to  each  such  mobile  home. 

NATIONAL    MOBILE    HOME    SAFETT    SmtEAU 

Sec.  115.  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out 
the  provislors  of  this  title  through  a  Na- 
tional Mobile  Home  Safety  Bureau  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Bureau"),  which 
he  shall  establish  In  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  The  Bur- 
eau shall  be  headed  by  a  Mobile  Home  Safe- 
ty Dlr3Ctor  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  The  Director  shall  be  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  be 
appointed  with  due  regard  for  his  fitness  to 
discharge  efficiently  the  powers  and  the  du- 
ties delegated  to  him  pursuant  to  this  title. 
The  Director  shall  perform  such  duties  ss 
are  delegated  to  him  by  the  Secretary. 

■JfECi      UPON      ANTITRXTST      LAtVS 

Sec.  116.  Nothing  contained  in  thU  title 
shall  be  deemed  to  exempt  from  the  antl- 
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tnist  laws  at  the  United  States  any  conduct 
that  would  otbsrwlss  be  unlawful  under  such 
laws,  or  to  problbtt  undar  tba  antitrust  laws 
of  the  united  States  any  oonduot  that  would 
be  lawful  undar  such  laws. 
vvt  or  "f  **'•"  AHO  Tssmro  rauiuruB  or 

FUBUC 


Sac.  117.  Tha  Seeretair.  In,  exercising  tha 
autborttj  under  this  titla.  aball  utOlaa  tba 
serrlcss.  rassareh  and  tastinc  faeUttlea  of 
public  aganclss  to  tba  maximum  axtant  prac- 
ticable In  order  to  avoid  duplication. 

sous  AMD  UOU1ATXOM8 

Sec.  118.  Tba  Sacratary  Is  authorlasd  to 
Issue,  amand.  and  ravoka  such  rules  and  rag- 
olatlcuas  as  ba  daams  naoasaary  to  carry  out 
tblstltla. 

amnraL  bxpobt  to  ooNcatBa 

Sac.  119.  (a)  Tba  Secretary  shall  prapaza 
and  submit  to  the  President  for  transmittal 
to  the  Congress  on  March  l  of  each  year  a 
oomprabanalTa  report  on  tba  administration 
of  this  titla  for  tba  jiracadlng  calandar  year. 
Such  report  shall  Include  but  not  ba  ra- 
strletad  to  (1)  a  tborougb  atatlatloal  compi- 
lation of  tba  aoddants  and  Injuzlaa  occurring 
in  such  year;  (2)  a  list  of  Psdaral  mobile 
home  safety  standards  praacribad  or  in  affect 
in  sucb  year;  (3)  tba  degree  of  obaarvanca  of 
appUcabla  Federal  mobile  boma  standards; 
(4)  a  lununary  of  all  currant  raaaareb  grants 
and  contracts  togatbar  wltb  a  dascrlptlon  of 
the  problems  to  be  considered  by  sucb  grants 
and  contraeta:  (5)  an  analysis  and  evalua- 
tion, including  relevant  policy  racommanda- 
tlons,  of  raaaareb  aotivitias  completed  and 
techn<doglcal  prograas  acbiarad  during  sucb 
year;  (6)  a  statamant  of  anforcamant  actions 
iocluding  JiuUdal  daclaioM.  sattlamanU,  or 
pending  litigation  during  sucb  year;  (7)  tba 
extent  to  wbicb  technical  information  waa 
aeminated  to  the  sciantiflc  community  and 
consumer-oriented  information  was  made 
available  to  mobile  homa  owners;  and  (8) 
a  list  of  all  State  plans  in  affect  pursuant  to 
section  130  and  an  evaluation  of  aacb  suob 
plan. 

(b)  Tba  report  required  by  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  aball  contain  sucb  recom- 
mendations for  additional  laglslaticm  as  tba 
Secretary  daams  necessary  to  promote  coop- 
eration among  tbe  aavaral  Stataa  in  tba  im- 
provement of  mobile  home  safety  and  to 
strengthen  tbe  national  mdbile  home  pro- 
gram. 

STAR   PLAKS 

Sec.  130.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  title  sbaU 
prevent  any  Stata  agency  or  court  from  as- 
serting Jurisdiction  under  Stata  law  over  any 
mobile  boma  safety  issue  with  req>ect  to 
which,  no  standard  bas  bean  eatablisbad  pur- 
suant to  tba  provisions  of  section  IDS. 

(b)  Any  Stata  wbieb,  at  any  tbna,  desires 
to  assume  responsibility  for  daralc^jHiiant  and 
enforoamant  of  mobile  boma  satoty  stand- 
ards relating  to  any  safety  issue  with  raapeet 
to  wbicb  a  Federal  standard  bas  baan  eatab- 
Ushed  undar  aaotion  103,  shall  submit  to 
the  Secretary  a  State  plan  for  tbe  devalc^- 
ment  of  sucb  standards  and  their  enforce- 
ment. 

(c)  Tha  Saetetary  shall  approve  tba  plan 
submitted  by  a  Stata  vndar  subsaetion  (b) . 
or  any  modtfleatlon  tbanof ,  if  tvKii  plan  in 
bis  Judgment — 

(1)  designates  a  Stata  agency  or  agandas 
as  the  agency  or  agaooias  reqwnsible  for  ad- 
ministering tbe  plan  tbrougbout  tba  Stata; 

(3)  prondas  for  tha  daralopmant  and  en- 
forcement of  mobHa  boma  safety  standards 
which  are  or  will  ba  at  least  as  affaetitra  tn 
providing  aafa  mcMla  bomaa  as  tba  standards 
pramulgatad  under  saotton  108; 

(3)  pxovldas  for  a  right  at  antry  and  in- 
^>ectlon  at  all  f  aetorlaa,  wasabonsaa,  or  as- 
Ublisbmanta  In  suOb  Stata  In  wbicb  mobUe 
bomaa  are  manufketured,  and  wbl^  la  at 
least  as  effactiva  aa  that  provided  in  aaotton 
112; 
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(4)  contains  satisfactory  assurances  that 
sucb  agency  has  or  will  have  the  legal  au- 
thority and  quaUty  parsonnd  naeeasary  for 
tba  antarcamant  of  sucb  standards; 

(5)  giva  aatisCactary  aaaurancas  that  suob 
Staita  wlU  davoto  adaquata  funds  to  tba  ad- 
ministration and  enforcement  of  such  stand- 
ards; 

(6)  raqulras  mantifacturata.  dlstributcca. 
and  dealers  in  aucb  Stata  to  make  reports  to 
tba  Saetatary  in  tha  aama  mannar  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  if  tbe  Stata  plan  were  not  In 
effect;  and 

(7)  provldea  that  tba  Stota  agency  will 
make  sucb  reports  to  tba  Secrete^  in  sucb 
farm  and  contain  ing  sucb  information,  as 
tba  Sacratary  aball  from  time  to  time  r»- 
quire. 

(d)  If  tbe  Secretary  rejects  a  plan  sub- 
mitted undar  subsection  (b),  ba  shall  afford 
tbe  State  submitting  tbe  plan  due  Dctioe 
and  opportunity  for  a  bearing  before  ao 
doing. 

(a)  After  tbe  Secretary  approves  a  SUte 
plan  submitted  under  sutaaactlon  (b),  be 
may.  but  shaU  not  be  required  to,  axarelaa 
bla  autbority  under  sections  106,  106,  100, 
113,  and  113  with  reqMct  to  oomparable 
standards  established  undar  section  103  for 
tbe  period  q>eeiflad  in  tba  next  sentence, 
l^e  Secretary  may  exarciaa  tbe  autbority 
rslfeired  to  above  untU  be  datarminea,  on  tbe 
baais  of  actual  opatatlons  undar  tba  Stata 
plan,  that  tba  criteria  sat  forth  in  auhaactton 
(o)  are  being  applied,  but  he  shall  not  make 
suob  datermlnation  f<»r  at  least  three  years 
after  tba  planls  approval  undar  subsaetion 
(c) .  Upon  Tnfi'^«"g  tbe  determination  referred 
to  in  tbe  preceding  sentence,  tbe  provislona 
of  aactions  108,  100,  111,  113,  and  118.  and 
standards  promulgated  undar  section  103  of 
tbU  tlUe,  shall  not  apply  wltb  respect  to 
any  mobile  home  safety  issues  oovered  under 
tbe  plan,  but  tbe  Saoatary  may  retain  Juris- 
diction undar  tba  above  provistous  in  any 
proceeding  commenced  under  ssotlon  106  or 
100  before  the  date  of  determination. 

(f)  Tba  Sacratary  SbaU,  on  tba  basis  of  le- 
porto  submtttad  by  tba  SUta  agency  and  bis 
own  m^aetlons,  make  a  continuing  avalua- 
tloii  In  tba  mannar  In  wbleb  aacb  State  bav- 
ing  a  plan  approved  under  tbia  sacticm  is 
oanTlng  out  suob  plan.  Wbanavar  ttia  Sec- 
retary finds,  after  affording  due  notlca  and 
opportunity  for  a  bearing,  that  in  tbe  admin- 
istration at  tbe  State  plan  there  is  a  failure 
to  ooB^dy  Bubatantlally  wttb  any  provision 
of  tbe  Stete  plan,  be  sbaU  notify  tbe  State 
agency  If  bis  wttbdrawal  of  H>proval  at  sticb 
plan.  Upon  receipt  of  sucb  notice  by  such 
State  agency  sucb  plan  shall  caaae  to  be  In 
effect,  but  the  Stete  may  retain  Jurladlctlon 
in  any  caae  commended  before  tba  with- 
drawal of  tbe  plan  in  order  to  anforoa  mobila 
boma  standards  tmder  tba  plan  wbanavar  tba 
issues  Involved  do  not  rdate  to  tbe  reasons 
for  tba  withdrawal  of  tbe  plan. 

(g)  Bach  Stete  may  obtain  a  review  of  aacb 
decision  of  tbe  Secretary  wttbdrawing  ap- 
proval of  or  rejecting  tta  plan  by  filing  In 
the  United  Stetea  court  of  ^>paals  for  tba 
circuit  In  which  sucb  Stete  Is  located  within 
thirty  days  following  receipt  of  notice  of 
sueii  decision,  a  petition  to  modify  or  aat 
aalda  In  wbola  or  In  part  tba  action  of  tba 
Sacratary.  A  copy  of  sucb  petition  aball 
forthwith  ba  served  upon  tba  Sacratary,  and 
thareupcm  tbe  Secretaiy  Shall  oertify  and  file 
in  tba  court  tba  record  upon  wbleb  tbe  deci- 
sion oonqdatnad  at  was  lasuad  as  provided  in 
sacthm  3113  of  titla  38,  U&ltad  Stetea  Code. 
Unless  tba  court  finds  that  tba  Secretary^ 
decision  in  rajaetlng  a  propoaad  Stete  plan 
or  wttbdrawing  bis  approval  of  sucb  a  plan 
la  not  atqiportad  by  substantial  avldanoe  tbe 
court  SbaU  alBnn  tba  Sacratary^  dadatem. 
Tba  Judgment  of  tba  court  sbaU  ba  aubjaot 
to  ravlsw  by  tbe  Supreme  Court  of  tbe  United 
Stetea  upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  pro- 
vided In  section  13M  of  tttle  38.  United  Stetea 
Ooda. 


aaairra  ro  the  axaiXB 

Sk;.  131.  (a)  Tba  Sacratary  la  autbcrlaed 
to  mafea  pmoU  to  tba  Stetea  wblob  bava 
designated  a  State  agency  undar  aactloa  130 
to  aaalst  tbam— 

(1)  In  Identlfytng  thair  naada  and  rs^on- 
slblUttss  ba.  tbs  area  of  mobUa  boma  aataty 
standards;  or 

(3)  In  developing  State  plans  undar  aao> 
tion  130. 

(b)  Tba  Oovamor  of  aacb  sucb  State  abaU 
rtaaigna»a  tba  appropriate  State  agenqr  for 
receipt  at  any  grant  made  by  tba  Saeretazy 
undar  tbla  aactlan. 

(c)  Anj  State  agency  designated  by  tba 
Oovemar  of  tbe  State  desiring  a  grant  undar 
tbla  aaetton  abaU  submit  an  applloaftlon 
tbarafcr  to  tba  Seoretaiy.  Tbe  Saeretazy  abaU 
review  and  aitbar  aooei>t  or  reject  such  appli- 


ed) llM  Vsdsral  sbara  for  aaob  State  grant 
undar  subsection  (a)  of  tbls  section  may  not 
saoasd  80  par  centum  of  tbe  total  cost  of  tba 
appllcatioo.  m  tba  avant  tba  Vedaral  ahara 
for  aU  Stataa  undar  aucb  subaaetlaa  la  not 
tba  same,  tba  dlffarenoea  among  tba  Stataa 
SbaU  ba  astablisbad  on  tbe  basis  of  objacttva 
cnterla. 

(a)  Tba  Secretary  is  authorlasd  to  make 
grante  to  tba  States  to  aaslst  them  In  ad- 
mlnlstarlng  and  enforcing  programs  for 
mobila  boma  safety  contained  Id  State  plans 
approved  by  tbe  Secretary  pursuant  to  aeo- 
tiui  130  of  this  tlUe.  The  Fsdsral  sbars  for 
aacb  Stete  grant  under  this  subsection  may 
not  exceed  60  per  centum  of  tbe  total  coat  to 
tba  Stete  of  sucb  a  program.  Tba  laat  aan- 
tanca  of  subsection  (d)  sbaU  be  i^ypUcabla  In 
determining  tbe  Federal  sbars  undar  tbla 
suhaeotton. 

AUTBoaiEATioif  oT  APFKoraiAnom 
Sac.  133.  There  are  authorlaed  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  tbe  provisions  of  tbls  title. 

EFFllUm>a  DATS 

Sac.  318.  Tbe  provisions  of  this  title  SbaU 
take  affect  upon  the  expiration  of  tbe  one 
hundred  dgbty-day  period  which  begina  on 
tba  date  of  tba  enactment  of  tbls  Act. 

TTIUE  n— CHANQBS  IN  EZISTINO  LAW 

BOMS  OWmSB'  LOAW  ACT  OT  ISSS 

Sac.  301.  Tbe  third  paragr^>b  of  aacUon  6 
(c)  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1083  (12 
UJS.C.  1464(c) )  is  amended  by  striking  out 
clause  (B)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  tbe 
fcdlowlng: 

"(B)  any  loan  made  for  tbe  purchase  of  a 
mobile  home  which  meets  or  exceeds  tbe 
mobile  home  safety  standards  eetebllshed 
under  tbe  National  liObila  Botna  Safety 
Standards  Act  of  IBTS." 

WATIOMAL  BUUaiMO  ACT 

Ssc.  303.  The  last  sentence  of  the  second 
paragraph  of  section  3(a)  of  tbe  National 
Housing  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1708  (a) )  Is  amended 
by— 

(1)  striking  out  "the  livabllity  and  dur- 
abUity  of  tbe  mobile  home  and"  in  cUuse  (l) ; 

(2)  striking  out  "and"  after  tbe  semicolon 
at  tbe  end  of  clause  (1) ;  and 

(3)  «*H*<»g  out  tbe  period  at  Jie  and  of 
clauae  (II)  and  adding  in  lieu  thereof  ";  and 
(ill)  require  that  tbe  mobUe  home  meate  or 
exceeds  tbs  mobUe  home  safety  standards 
established  under  the  National  Mobile  Home 
Safety  Standards  Act  of  1973." 


TTOM  SS,  UMllSU  SZATI 

Ssc.  303.  Section  1819  of  tttle  88,  United 
Stetes  Coda,  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  subaectlon  (i)  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  tbe  following: 

"(i)  No  loan  for  tbe  purebaae  of  a  mobUe 
home  SbaU  be  guaranteed  under  this  aection 


"(1)  the  mobile  bome  meete  or  exceeds  the 
mobile  home  safety  standards  sstablUbed  un- 
der the  National  MobUe  Home  Safety  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1973;  and 
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" (3)  the  lot.  If  any.  meeU  or  exceed*  v  and- 
arda  preaczlbed  by  the  Administrator  tc  r  the 
planning,  maintenance,  and  davelopnu  at  of 
mobile  home  altee  whloh  are  attractlT*  reat- 
dentlal  areas  and  whloh  are  free  from,  a  id  do 
not  substantially  contribute  to,  adTsrae  i  oenlo 
or  enTlronmental  condltloaa. 
For  the  purpose  of  aasurlnc  compliant  with 
such  mobile  home  safety  standards,  tta  t  Ad- 
ministrator shall  tram  time  to  time  li  q>ect 
the  manufacturing  process  of  mobile  1  omes 
to  be  sold  to  veterans  and  conduct  ra  idom 
onslte  Inspections  of  mobile  homes  pure  lased 
with  assistance  under  this  chapter.":  az  1 

(3)  striking  out  "standards  precsrlb  d  by 
the  Administrator"  in  daxise  (1)  of  sulMec- 
tlon  (1)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  therof  "i  ifety 
standards  required".  I 


Sac.  304.  The  provisions  of  this  title  khaU 
apply  with  respect  to  any  loan  applla  tlon 
filed,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  I  ome 
Owners'  Ixmui  Act  of  1983,  the  National  E  ous- 
Ing  Act,  or  section  1818  of  title  38.  UUted 
States  Code,  as  the  case  may  be,  after  th^  ef- 
fective date  of  Utle  I  of  this  Act. 


COST  OP  LIVINO  COUNCIL 
EXEMPTS  SMALL  BUSINESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  prevloui  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  torn 
Ohio  (Mr.  Brown)  Is  recognized  lor  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speakei ,  the 
decision  of  the  Cost  of  Living  Co^ 
announced  yesterday  to  exempt 
businesses,  small  governments,  and 
employees  from  wage  and  price 
was  designed  to  eliminate  unnc 
redtape  in  stabilization,  service  and  tom- 
pllant  activities  in  a  manner  thi  ,t  is 
equitable  and  noninflatlonary.  It  wil  en- 
able the  economic  stabilization  proi  ram 
to  better  allocate  its  resources,  and  pro- 
vide closer  supervision  of  and  servic^  for 
the  large  economic  units  remalnlngi  im- 
der  controls.  I 

The  action  taken  by  the  Cost  of  Liv- 
ing Council  affects  5  milllan  small  ;om- 
panies  and  19  millioQ  employees  in  hese 
smsJl  businesses. 

Direct  control  of  small  units  tiave 
created  administrative  difficulties  for 
those  units  in  excess  of  the  antl-mfla- 
tionary  value  of  the  controls.  SmaU  units, 
those  with  an  employee  force  of  io  or 
less,  typically  are  not  as  well  equipped 
as  large  units  to  comply  with  record- 
keeping, exemption  and  exception  in- 
formation demands,  and  compliant  >  re- 
sponse data  required  by  the  controls 


C-5A  COST  OVERRUNS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  prevlouaj  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspnr)  is  recognlzeq  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Air  Ft)rce 
Is  planning  to  cover  up  at  least  $20  nil- 
lion  In  cost  overruns  in  the  pr(rt)iem- 
plagued  C-5A  Jet  transport. 

I  received  from  the  Air  Force  a  1  Btter 
that  I  believe  demonstrates  that  tb  i  Air 
Force  hopes  to  Juggle  its  books  so  that 
potentially  hundreds  of  millions  of 
lars  that  will  be  spent  to  correct  the  I 
ous  technical  foulups  on  the  C-SAlwill 


not  be  considered  cost  overruns.  I  have 
been  informed  by  the  Air  Force  today 
that  the  C-6A  project  office  estimates  an 
additional  $113  miUlcm  will  be  needed  to 
correct  all  deflciences  on  the  C-5A. 
Hence,  if  these  estimates  are  accurate, 
the  Air  Force  plans  to  cover  up  $133  mil- 
lion In  cost  overruns. 

The  Air  Force  book  Juggling  will  be 
made  easy  by  declaring  the  C-5A  pro- 
gram complete  while  these  serious  tech- 
nical difficulties  remain  unsolved.  The 
Air  Force  has  already  announced  that 
this  year's  budget  of  $207  million  for  the 
C-5A  will  be  the  last  budget  request 
specifically  for  that  program.  But  be- 
ginning next  year,  the  Air  Force  plans  to 
hide  all  additional  costs  in  other  ac- 
counts. 

The  Air  Force  already  plans  to  spend 
at  least  an  additional  $20  million  tucked 
away  in  a  modification/update  budget 
account  in  an  attempt  to  imtuigle  this 
Incredible  mess.  According  to  the  infor- 
mation provided  by  the  Air  Force  today, 
an  additional  $133  million  will  be  needed 
and  that  money  will  also  be  tucked  away 
in  a  modification/update  budget. 

Hence,  the  $20  million  is  a  mlnimnTn 
cost  ovemm  that  the  Air  Force  hopes  to 
hide  from  the  public.  No  one  knows  how 
much  ultimately  will  be  hidden  from  the 
public  view  through  this  technique. 

As  my  coUeagues  may  know,  additional 
funds  will  probably  be  needed  to  iron 
out  other  technical  difficulties.  Including 
faulty  landing  gears,  weak  wings  and 
radars  that  do  not  work. 

I  originally  wrote  to  the  Air  Force, 
asking  for  their  assurance  that  $107  mil- 
lion contained  In  this  year's  budget 
would  be  enough  to  correct  all  deficien- 
cies In  the  C-5A. 

The  Air  Force  response  was  a  flat 
"no."  The  Air  Force  said  that  it  will 
take  ac  least  $20  million  more,  but  the 
fact  is  that  no  one  yet  knows  how  big 
these  new  overruns  will  be.  They  could 
total  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

The  Air  Force  has  formed  a  special 
team  to  estimate  the  final  cost  of  elimi- 
nating all  technical  deficiencies  on  the 
&-5A.  When  that  committee  reports,  we 
will  finally  know  how  much  money  the 
taxpayer  has  been  bilked  for  on  the  C-5A. 

Unfortunately,  cost  overruns  on  the 
C-5A  have  already  totaled  $2  billion.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  will  these  cost  overruns 
stop? 

DsPASTimrr  or  tbz  Aa  Foacx, 

Wtuhington,  ApHl  25, 1972. 

Dkab  Mb.  Aspin:  This  Is  In  response  to 
your  AprU  6,  1073,  letter  concerning  a  recent 
General  Accounting  Office  report  on  the  C-SA 
aircraft. 

To  date,  the  0-A  has  flown  over  47,000 
hours  In  teat,  training  and  cargo  airlift  mis- 
sions. As  of  January  1973,  the  aircraft  had 
flown  430  regularly  scheduled  cargo  missions 
which  Involved  463M  tons  of  cargo.  Thaae 
missions  produced  345.173,000  ton  miles  of 
alrtlft.  In  addition,  98  qieclal  assignment 
airlift  missions  have  been  flown  which  in- 
volved 4,800  tons  of  cargo.  Tliaee  special  mis- 
sions produced  48,830,000  ton  mUes  of  airlift. 
Baaed  upon  these  accomplishments,  we  feel 
that  the  C-8  Is  providing  an  unmatched 
strategic  airlift  o^abUtty  for  VOD  forces  on 
a  global  basis. 


Of  the  $307M  cited  In  your  letter,  as  coo- 
tatned  In  the  Fiscal  1978  budget  for  tba 
O-AA,  only  ^>prozlmata^  $8BliC  of  this 
amount  is  for  modifications  to  correct  air- 
craft deflclencies.  The  balance  of  this  fund- 
ing is  required  to  complete  inoductlon  of 
the  81  aircraft  program. 

Approzlmattiy  8104>I  in  modifications  has 
been  vaUdated  to  date  by  the  Systems  Pro- 
gram  Ofllce  and  approved  for  Incorporation 
mto  the  C-«A  fleet.  Of  this  total,  •39.QM  wiu 
be  flnanced  from  prior  year  funds;  868M  is 
contained  In  the  fiscal  1973  budget  request 
and  •30.0M  of  funding  will  be  requested 
through  the  Air  Force's  modlflcatlon/ update 
budget  account  presented  and  justfled  to  the 
Congress  annually.  With  the  exception  of  the 
latter  830.0M.  all  of  the  above  funding  la 
included  within  the  $4J1  billion  estimated 
cost  to  complete  the  C-SA  program. 

However,  a  number  of  additional  modifica- 
tions could  be  validated  and  approved  for 
Incorporation  into  the  C-~6A  during  the  next 
several  years.  If  approved,  funding  for  these 
modifications  would  be  requested  through 
the  normal  modlflcatlon /update  budget 
account  In  the  out  years,  as  In  other  Air 
Force  programs. 

The  program  for  Incorporation  of  these 
modlflcatlons  into  the  C-6A  fleet  has  been 
carefully  planned  In  an  effort  to  reduce  costs 
and  minimise  the  Impact  on  our  airlift  capa- 
bility. Incorporation  of  modlflcatlons  began 
in  December  1970  simultaneously  at  the  con- 
tractor's facility  and  In  the  fleld.  Some  work 
has  also  been  performed  within  the  Air  Force 
Logistics  Command  at  the  San  Antonio  Air 
Materiel  Area  depot.  After  July  1972,  all 
modlflcatlons  will  be  Incorporated  during 
regularly  scheduled  depot  level  maintenance 
programs.  This  will  enable  the  Air  Force  to 
maintain  the  maximum  amount  of  airlift 
capability  while  completing  our  modlflca- 
Iton  requirements  In  a  cost-effective  manner. 

All  modlflcatlon  effort  will  continue  to 
receive  top  management  attention  within 
the  Air  Force  to  Insure  that  we  achieve 
maximum  capability  from  our  C-5A  airlift 
force  as  soon  and  as  efficiently  as  possible. 

I  trust  this  Information  will  be  helpftil. 
Sincerely, 

Thoicas  O.  McCoknxxx. 
Colonel,  VJS.  Air  Force,  Chief,  Congres- 
Honal  tnveatigatiotu  DitHHon,  Office  of 
LegUlaitve  Ltalton. 


CONGRESSMAN  RODINO'S  EFFORTS 
TO  COMBAT  DRUG  ABUSE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  genUeman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Roomo)  ia  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  92d 
Congress,  we  have  made  notable  progress 
in  the  war  on  drug  abuse.  This  progress 
has  been  a  long  time  in  coming,  and  I 
would  Uke  to  review  for  the  pecvle  of  New 
Jersey's  10th  District  my  efforts  over  the 
past  2  years  to  solve  this  country's  drug 
problem. 

In  AprU  1970, 1  intiXMluced  a  bill  which 
would  place  all  known  addicts  under  the 
medical  supervision  and  control  of  the 
Public  Health  Service.  As  a  result,  law 
mforcement  officers  would  then  be  free 
to  conduct  vigorous  crai^downs  on  the 
real  criminal — ^the  drug  pudier. 

In  June  1970, 1  was  the  first  Congress- 
man to  Introduce  a  measure  to  authorize 
the  President  to  cut  off  fontdgn  aid  to 
countries  which  did  not  oooptntit  with 
us  in  curMng  the  international  traffic  In 
hard  drugs.  In  an  effort  to  obtain  quick 
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passage  of  this  naeasure.  I  alao  oStxti  it 
M  an  *»«— !i*"»*"^  to  another  bill  on 
June  4.  1970.  Althougli  it  received  the 
widevread  aopport  of  many  Cangren- 
men.  it  was  not  ad(H>ted  at  that  time. 

In  July  1970. 1  introduced  another  taUl 
which  would  provide  flnanrtal  aid  to 
those  ooimtrles  itbiieh  agree  to  assist  U8 
in  stemming  the  flow  of  heroin,  mor- 
phine, and  cocaine  to  this  country- 

In  October  1970.  I  wrote  to  President 
Nixon  urging  him  to  sun>ort  this  legisla- 
tion which  would  give  him  emergency 
powers  to  deal  effectively  with  the  drug 
problem.  However,  it  was  not  until  Jime 
of  1971 — 8  months  later — ^that  the  Presi- 
dent responded  by  requesting  Congress 
to  enact  a  comprehensive  narcotics  con- 
trol plan,  similar  to  the  one  I  had 
proposed. 

In  November  1070. 1  attended  an  inter- 
national conference  in  the  Netherlands 
and  urged  all  NATO  nations  to  Join  in  our 
effort  to  eliminate  the  widespread  trafBc 
in  hard  drugs.  At  this  meeting,  my  pro- 
posal to  establish  a  "Working  Oroup  on 
Narcotics  Control."  compoaed  of  repre- 
sentatives from  several  NATO  countries. 
was  imanimously  adopted. 

In  December  1970,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives recognized  the  urgent  need  for 
^ective  action  to  control  the  flow  ot 
hard  drugs  to  this  country  and  passed  my 
proposal  to  cut  off  foreign  aid  to  uncoop- 
erative countries.  Because  the  91st  C<m- 
gress  was  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close,  the 
Senate  did  not  have  sufficient  time  to 
consider  my  proposal. 

Therefore,  in  January  1971 — on  the 
first  day  of  the  92d  Congress — I  reintro- 
duced the  bills  comprising  the  Rodino 
narcotics  control  plan. 

In  May  1971.  in  behalf  of  the  Ubited 
States.  I  submitted  a  detailed  rq^ort  on 
the  drug  problem  in  this  country  to 
NATO's  "Working  Oroup  on  Narcotics 
Control."  In  this  report,  I  stressed  the 
need  for  urgent  action  by  our  NATO  al- 
lies to  halt  the  illegal  production  of 
opium.  I  was  therefore  very  pleased  ^^en 
Turkey,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
"Working  Group."  announced  1  week 
later  that  it  had  banned  all  opium  pro- 
duction after  1972. 

In  June.  I  also  sponsored  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide that  drug-addicted  servicemen  be 
medically  discharged  and  civilly  commit- 
ted for  medical  treatment.  In  the  summer 
of  1971, 1  also  appeared  before  two  com- 
mittees of  Congress  and  testified  in  sup- 
port of  the  Rodino  plan. 

In  August  1971.  the  foreign  aid  bin 
passed  the  House  containing  my  program 
on  the  international  cmtrol  of  narcotics. 
I  was  extremely  gratified  when  this  pro- 
gram was  signed  into  law  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  February  7, 1972. 

In  S^tember  1971.  I  was  dected  to 
chair  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Sclen- 
tlflc  Committee  of  NATO's  North  Atlan- 
tic Assembly.  This  committee  unani- 
mously adopted  my  formal  reoommendA- 
tion  that  aU  NATO  countries  cooperate 
in  curtailing  the  illegal  production  and 
distribntlan  of  dangerous  drugs  and  in 
developing  programs  for  the  treatment 
and  rdiabilitatbm  of  narcotic  addicts. 

In  FMuruary  1972.  I  vlgorouBly  sup- 


ported paMage  of  a  bUl  to  create  a  E^^e- 
clal  Action  Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Preven- 
tion, proposed  by  President  Nixon  in  re- 
qMnse  to  rqieated  calls  by  myadf  and 
other  Democratic  Congressmen  for  an 
agency  to  coordinate  and  evaluate  all 
existing  narcotic  treatment  programs. 
Hopefully,  this  bill,  which  was  enacted 
Into  law  on  March  31, 1972,  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  making  medical  care  and 
treatment  facilities  available  to  all  known 
addicts. 

The  fight  to  wipe  out  tiie  horror  of 
drug  addiction  is  not  an  easy  one,  but  I 
am  totally  committed  to  support  every 
effort  that  can  help  in  ending  this  ter- 
rible ^idemlc  that  has  so  devastated  our 
youth. 

FREEDOM  FROM  FEAR 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentieman  firom 
New  York  (Mr.  Rosenthal)  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  no  denying  that  many  of  our  citizens 
are  never  free  from  fear  for  their  safety. 
Public  transportation,  stores,  parks, 
streets  and  even  homes  are  not  safe.  A 
recently  completed  poll  of  my  constit- 
uents reveals  that  concern  about  crime 
is  the  number  one  priority  issue. 

I  am  convinced  that  a  giant  step 
toward  alleviating  their  fears  and  curb- 
ing crime  is  eliminatbig  handguns  from 
our  society.  Accordingly,  I  am  introduc- 
ing legislation  to  outiaw  the  ownership 
of  handguns  by  individual  citizens.  The 
key  provision  of  the  bill  requires  that  all 
handguns  be  delivered  to  appropriate 
authorities  within  1  year  from  the  enact- 
ment of  the  law.  The  penalty  for  posses- 
sion after  this  1-year  grace  period  will 
be  a  $1,000  fine  or  30  days'  imprisonment 
or  both.  Anyone  who  turns  in  his  hand- 
gim  will  receive  $25  or  the  worth  of  his 
gun,  whichever  is  more. 

Handguns  are  at  best  useless  in  deter- 
ring crime  while  at  the  same  time  they 
have  caused  or  facilitated  half  of  all 
homicides  in  recent  years.  Statistic  after 
sad  statistic  demonstrates  that  homes 
without  handguns  are  safer  than  those 
with  them — only  one  victim  in  2,000  of 
a  householder's  handgun  will  be  a  bur- 
glar while  the  other  1,999  victims  will  be 
Innocent  relatives  or  friends. 

We  must  rid  ourselves  of  our  now- 
antiquated  frontier  heritage  which  re- 
quires a  side-gun  for  protection.  Today, 
the  net  effect  of  this  thinking  has  been 
to  make  the  United  States  the  clear 
leader  among  modem,  stable,  and  demo- 
cratic nations  in  homicide,  assault,  rape, 
and  robbery. 

Objections  will  certainly  be  raised  to 
this  bill,  but  we  simply  can  no  Icmger 
afford  the  insanity  of  25  million  hand- 
guns in  civilian  hands.  We  must  act 
forcefully  and  quickly  to  protect  all  our 
cltlaens,  including  our  policemen,  from 
the  dangers  that  those  millions  of  guns 
represent  Ninety-three  policemen  were 
murdered  in  the  United  States  in  1971 
by  criminals  using  handguns.  As  New 
YoA  City's  Police  Commissioner  Patrick 
Murphy  said: 


The  wldaqiread  use  of  firearms  in  our 
society  today  offers  freedom  for  vlolenit  and 
wanton  stff -destruction.  There  are  few  more 
urgent  domestic  problems  for  Congress  to 
address  than  the  reduction  in  the  senseless 
slaughter  our  current  national  firearms  pol- 
icy permits. 

ADDICTION  AND  CUMX 

Yet.  handguns  are  only  the  means  for 
carrying  out  violent  crimes.  Dr.  Milton 
Halpem.  chief  medical  examiner  in  New 
York  City  identified  the  "enormous  rise 
in  drug  abuse"  as  the  prime  component 
which  combined  with  "the  easy  availabil- 
ity of  handguns"  to  produce  the  high 
crime  rate  in  recent  years. 

I  am  committed  to  the  strongest  pos- 
sible measures  to  totally  eradicate  drug 
abuse.  I  am  repelled  and  distressed  by 
the  agonies  the  abusers  themselves  suffer, 
but  at  the  same  time  deeply  disturbed  by 
the  costs  society  bears  as  the  addicts  try 
to  support  their  habits.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  50  percent  of  the  prisoners 
in  New  York  City  Jails  are  addicts,  and 
that  80  percent  of  feloneous  crimes  in 
the  city  are  drug  related.  Obviously, 
most  addicts  must  steal  and  rob  to  sup- 
port their  habits. 

In  an  effort  to  find  solutions  to  this 
problem.  I  have  introduced  the  GI  drug 
abuse  bill.  This  legislation  provides  for 
the  honorable  discharge  of  OI  drug  ad- 
dicts and  their  rehabilitation  at  civilian 
treatment  centers.  We  exposed  these 
young  men  to  conditions  that  led  so 
many  of  them  to  become  addicts,  and  we 
must  now  recognize  our  responsibility  to 
treat  them.  We  cannot  allow  them  to 
return  to  this  country  untreated  only 
to  become  reluctant  criminals  struggling 
to  support  a  horrible  habit. 

Drug  abuse  will  only  be  eradicated  to 
the  extent  there  are  no  more  illegal  drugs 
in  this  country  and  no  more  people  will- 
ing to  use  than.  Accordingly,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Europe  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  I  have 
held  hearings  to  determine  the  best 
method  of  shortdrculting  the  illegal  im- 
portation of  drugs  from  abroad.  We  can- 
not permit  any  people,  anywhere,  to 
profit  from  the  agony  of  addicts  and  the 
plight  of  the  victims  of  their  crimes. 

We  must  also  prepare  our  young  peo- 
ple to  resist  the  temptations  of  drug  ex- 
perimenting. If,  through  drug  education 
programs,  we  can  arm  them  with  the 
facts  and  the  strength  they  need,  they 
can  avoid  the  sorry  road  to  addiction  and 
crime,  'nie  cutbacks  in  drug  education 
programs  in  the  New  York  State  Legis- 
lature, which  I  have  protested  since 
February,  strike  me  as  the  cruelest  and 
most  unsound  decision  that  body  has 
made  in  recent  jrears.  Their  error  cannot 
be  over-emphadzed.  As  long  as  addiction 
ruins  the  lives  of  children  as  young  as 
12  years  old,  our  responsibility  is  to  ex- 
pand drug  education  programs  and  cer- 
tainly not  to  cut  them  back. 

FAaA-POUCS   BILL 

Expert  criminologists  agree  that  one 
way  of  reducing  crime  Is  to  increase  the 
likelihood  that  criminals  wlU  be  I4>pre- 
hended  and  punished.  I  have  introduced 
the  para-poUce  bill  to  provide  civilian 
employees    for    many    fimctlons    that 
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highly-trained  policemen  now  perfo 
thus  freeing  the  policemen  from 
crime  prevention  duties. 

Big  dty  police  departments  expend  far 
too  much  manpower  and  reoource  \  on 
fimcUons  totally  unrelated  to  flgltlng 
serious  crime.  All  too  often,  due  to  si  lort- 
ages  of  funds,  policemen  operate  ai  Imal 
poimds.  register  autos,  bicycles,  and  pets, 
and  serve  as  display  artists  and  sieech 
writers.  Many  police  departments  d  (vote 
more  attention  to  controlling  aut  imo- 
blle  traffic  and  other  noncrime  nlated 
activities  than  to  protecting  the  A.  neri- 
can  public  from  serious,  violent  cilmes. 

My  bill  would  provide  $100  mlllloi  over 
an  Initial  4-year  period  for  the  re<  ruit- 
ment,  training  and  utilization  of  :  >ara- 
police  personnel.  Enactment  of  this  egis- 
lation  would  contribute  substat  tially 
toward  making  our  police  forces  much 
more  efficient  as  a  first  line  of  d<fense 
against  the  ravages  of  violent  crlm  s. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  always  be  vigi- 
lant in  protecting  Individual  right;,  but 
always  balance  that  protection  wltt  con- 
cern for  individual  safety.  In  addit  on  to 
promoting  the  social  changes  lUtis  lately 
necessary  for  a  drastic  reductiim  in 
crime,  we  must  make  every  pcssible 
constructive  attempt  to  free  our  d  izens 
from  the  fear  of  crime. 


TAX  EQUITY  FOR  SINGLE  TAX  PAY- 
ERS AND  MARRIED  WORfONO 
COUPLES 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  [given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcord  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.)  \ 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday, 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  hdd  its 
second  day  of  hearings  on  the  Ineq  iltl6s 
that  exist  for  single  taxpayers  and  v  ork- 
ing  couples.  Under  consideration  wa  s  my 
bill,  HJl.  850,  as  amended,  that  v  ould 
remove  these  inequities  by  establish  ng  a 
single  graduated  tax  rate  to  be  ac  piled 
to  the  taxable  Income  of  all  tndlvlc  uals, 
regardless  of  whether  they  are  married, 
single,  widowed,  or  divorced.  My  1)111  is 
now  cosponsored  by  172  Members  ( f  the 
House;  it  has  been  introduced  ii  i  the 
Senate  by  Senator  Abraham  Ribicoi  t. 

Presently,  some  29  million  unmi  rrled 
taxpayers  pay  up  to  20  percent  mere  in 
taxes  because  they  are  not  tdlowed  t  o  use 
the  lower  rates  of  the  Joint  return.  This 
means  that  a  single  taxpayer  whose  tax- 
able Income  Is  $12,000  pays  $370  m^re  in 
taxes  than  a  married  person  of  the/ same 
taxable  Income.  Similarly,  the 
alty  for  being  single  at  $16,000 
at  $20,000,  $850;  and,  at  $50,000, 

Unfortunately,  the  inequities 
by  the  proliferation  of  different  tax  rates 
for  different  categories  of  taxpayer  i  have 
now  been  extended  to  working  «  uples. 
With  the  new  rates  having  gonn  into 
effect  in  1971.  married  couples,  nrhere 
both  the  husband  and  wife  worl ,  find 
they  would  be  paying  less  tax  1  they 
were  not  married  and  could  file  i «  two 
single  individuals.  This  problem  iffects 
some  18  million  married  couples.  Li  1971, 
the  "cost"  of  being  married  wltti  two 
$6,000  incomes  was  $156;  two  $10,M)0  In- 


comes, $344;  and  two  $16,000  Incomes, 
$1,229. 

I  realise  that  many  people  feel  that.  If 
both  the  husband  and  wife  work,  they 
can  afford  to  pay  higher  taxes  than 
two  single  individuals  maintaining  sqia- 
rate  homes.  Aside  from  the  consideration 
of  equity,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
for  most  couples  a  wife's  income  is  not 
a  luxury,  it  is  a  necessity.  The  majority 
of  worUng  wives  come  from  lower  and 
middle  income  families,  and  they  are 
woildng,  often  at  personal  saorifloes  to 
their  families,  to  meet  today's  high  cost 
of  living.  Furthermore,  women's  median 
earnings  are  only  about  three-fifths  of 
those  of  men.  Women  are  already  vic- 
timized by  a  labor  market  that  under- 
pays them;  they  should  not  be  further 
penalized  by  a  tax  structure  that  extracts 
higher  taxes  from  them. 

I  believe  that  taxes  should  reflect  dif- 
ferences In  taxpayers'  responsibilities  for 
dependent  support,  but  the  way  to  do 
this  is  through  exemptions  for  depend- 
ents, not  through  different  tax  schedules. 
I  have  Introduced  legislation  to  Increase 
the  personal  exemption  and  exemptions 
for  dependents  to  $1,200. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  tax  code  contains  a 
number  of  tax  preferences.  What  we  are 
asking  for  here  is  not  another  preference 
but  simple  equity  for  the  unmarried  tax- 
payer and  the  working  couples. 


BRANDT'S  PYRRHIC  VICTORY 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  OR088.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  results 
of  last  week's  "no  confidence"  vote  in 
the  administration  of  West  German 
Chancellor  Willy  Brandt  by  the  Bunde- 
stag may  be  misleading  to  many  Ameri- 
cans who  were  told  that  it  was  a  victory 
for  Brandt  and  his  policy  of  courting 
Communist  East  Germany  and  Russia. 

It  may  well  bave  been  a  I^nrrhlc  vic- 
tory for  the  Social  Democrats,  since,  in 
one  Important  way.  the  vote  was  a  rigged 
one. 

The  voting  was  carried  out  under  a 
parliamentary  procedure  whereby  all 
members  of  the  Chancellor's  party  were 
Instructed  to  remain  seated.  Since  any 
member  of  the  Bundestag  who  wished  to 
cast  a  ballot  had  to  rise  and  walk  to  the 
ballot  box.  Social  Democrats  who  other- 
wise might  have  voted  against  Brandt 
would  have  been  highly  conspicuous  in 
exercising  this  right  under  such  con- 
ditions. 

Having  thus  intimidated  the  members 
of  his  own  political  party,  Brandt  scraped 
through  the  no-confldence  vote  by  the 
skin  of  his  teeth. 

The  next  day,  however,  on  a  relatively 
insignificant  budget  proposal,  Chancellor 
Brandt  was  beaten  by  virtue  of  a  tie 
vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  come  to  my  atten- 
tion that  certain  public  figures  in  West 
Germany  have  been  employing  the  tactic 
of  fear  in  urging  the  adoption  of  the 
treaties  which  are  the  keystone  of  the 
Brandt  ostpolltlk. 


I  am  told  that  the  "»*g»"«"it  Der 
E^legel  last  month  quoted  tb*  West  Ger- 
man Ambassador  to  the  Dtalted  States, 
Rolf  Pauls,  as  saying  that  bis  countiy 
would.  In  effect,  be  abandoned  by  the 
Americans  If  the  Bundestag  failed  to 
ratify  the  treaties.  This,  tai  my  oplnloD, 
bas  absolutely  no  baris  In  fact. 

I  am  advised  that  Chancdlor  Brandt 
himself  said  on  April  7  that  rejection  of 
the  treaties  would  damage  West  Ger- 
many in  the  eyes  of  the  other  natloos  of 
the  West  and  would  be  a  "rebellioD 
against  the  Western  community  of  In- 
terests." 

What  the  Bundestag  does  Is,  of  course, 
its  own  business,  but  I  fail  to  see  how  the 
rejection  of  Brandt's  ostopolltlk  could 
be  viewed  by  the  rest  of  the  free  world  as 
anything  but  salutory. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  CEOLD  DEVEL- 
OPMENT PERSONNEL  TRAINING 
ACT  OP  1972 

(Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoro  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  with  21  of  my  colleagues,  I  have 
introduced  HJl.  14717,  the  Child  Devel- 
(vunent  Personnel  Training  Act  of  1972. 
This  legislation  will  enable  us  to  move 
a  major  step  forward  In  meeting  the 
critical  shortage  of  trained  and  qualified 
professional  and  para-professional  per- 
sonnel to  staff  child  care  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  last  5  years  has  seen 
a  tremendous  upward  trend  in  the  num- 
ber of  children  receiving  child  care  and 
child  devel(H>ment  services,  in  their  own 
homes,  in  neighbor's  homes  or  in  or- 
ganized day-care  centers  and  nursery 
schools,  in  both  licensed  and  unlicensed 
settings.  This  trend  has  resulted  from 
the  constantly  increasing  percentages  of 
mothers  of  yoimg  children  who  are  en- 
tering the  job  market  as  full-time 
employees  outside  the  home.  It  has  also 
ha]n>ened  because  of  the  growing  real- 
ization of  parents  and  educators  that  the 
first  years  of  a  child's  life  are  the  most 
significant  for  the  development  and  at- 
tainment of  his  potential. 

Child  care  programs  vary  in  quality 
from  program  to  program,  day-care  cen- 
ter to  day-care  center.  Quality  can  be 
measured  In  various  ways.  Certolnly  the 
Federal,  State,  and  local  standards  reg- 
ulating day-care  centers  represent  one 
way  of  determining  the  quality  of  pro- 
grams—by looking  at  such  things  as  the 
student/teacher  ratio,  tbe  amount  of 
classroom  space  per  pupil,  the  attention 
given  to  nutrition  and  health,  and  similar 
measures. 

But  one  of  the  most  important  meas- 
ures of  the  quality  of  any  child  devel- 
opment program,  whether  conducted  in 
fancy  or  plain  surroundings.  Is  the  kind 
of  people  interacting  with  the  children. 
Anyone  who  has  visited  ehOd  care  pro- 
grams bas  sensed  the  difference  that  oer- 
tatai  teadiers  or  aides  can  make  in  the 
envtrooment— they  are  warm,  sensitive, 
obviously  enjoy  being  with  small  dtH- 
dren.  Tliese  qualities  are  very  dlfBcult  to 
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define  in  quantitatlTe  tenus.  but  we  oer-  programs  trained  some  1,600  nursemaids  actuaUy  woric  with  the  children.  This  is 

talnly  know  them  when  we  see  them.  and  child  care  attendants  in  fiscal  year  equally  true  whether  the  child  caretakMS 

While  the  quality  ot  personnel  coming  1970.  are  grouped  in  a  dtycare  center  or  nur- 

In  ocntact  with  the  efaOdrcD  Is  certainly  These  two  programs  will  be  augmented  aery  scho(d  or  work  sln$^  in  ttadr  own 

of  paramomit  importance,  it  Is  also  em-  by  title  IV-C  of  the  Social  Security  Act—  homes  caring  for  chUdren  from  the  sur- 

dal  to  provide  enougli  personnel  to  staff  the  Talmadge  amendment— which  will  rounding  neis^iborhood.  For  this  reason, 

child  devdopment  programs.  Judging  increase  the  work  incoitive  program's  the  bill  specifies  that  at  least  half  the 

from  available  statistics,  we  are  heading  training  comiKxient.  It  is  still  too  early  funds  viwoprlated  will  be  devoted  to 

for  disaster,  as  far  as  quantity  Is  con-  to  determine  how  many  early  childhood  prqwrlng  paraprofessional  child   care 

ee™*<*-  _^      ^  ^     paraprofesslonal     personnel     will     be  workers. 

The  estimated  additional  numbers  of  trained  thiou^  this  effort.                              One  of  the  most  significant  develop- 

children  who  need  child  care  services  one  taking  is  certain,  however,  our  nients  in  some  time  is  the  omcept  of  an 

nationally  are:  existing  tndnlng  efforts  are  Just  not  witirely  new  middle-level  profession  of 

KindeiK»run 1,800,000  reaching  enough  pec^le  to  keep  pace  f^^^  care  workers  being  developed  by 

Nuaery  achoou .  8, 000,000  with  the  rai^dly  expanding  need  for  ^^  OfBce  of  C3illd  Develcqnnent.  These 

Dsycare \,  810. 000  Child  care  and  child  develcvmeut  serv-  o«^  professionals  wlU  be  called  child  de- 

Mliuprogmna  1.8BO.00O  lees.  velopment  associates— CDA's.   Working 

To  care  for  these  additional  numbers  Further   exacerbating   this   numbnv  ^^v.*  co'^sorti"™  o'  national  early 

of  children,  an  estimated  456,000  addl-  Problem  is  the  fact  that  several  abeady  childhood  organizations,  community  col- 

ttonal  professionals  and  529,000  addl-  PM»ed  or  still  pending  pieces  of  Federal  ^®«*^,  training  programs,  child  devdop- 

tlonal  paraprofessionals  will  be  required,  leelelatlon  will  bring  still  more  children  ^^'^^  centers,  the  Office  of  Child  Devel- 

If  national  program  capacity  grew  by  ^^  ^^  chUdhood  programs.  Among  cpment  will  faciUtate  the  eetablishmoit 

250,000  child  slots  a  year,  it  would  take  ^^^   *ro    the   Talmadge    amendmoit  °i.?^^l™^  ^la6s  of  programs  and  work 

some  24  years  to  complete  growth  to  the  ^^ch  liberalizes  the  Federal  support  ^™ -S®  BXa\^  to  see  that  CDA's  are 

projected  mRTiTnnm  capacity.  But  even  Program  for  child  care  services  for  wel-  °*™°®"'   Certification   is   perhaps   the 

at  tWs  rate,  some  19,000  professionalB  '*«  recipioits  enrolled  in  work  training  ™°«*  Important  part  of  this  new  profes- 

and  22,000  paraprofessionals  would  have  Programs.  The  family  assistance  plan,  ~^-  ^  *oo  ™*o»  »  perswi  working  in  a 

to  be  added  every  year.  This  contrasts  Pwsed  by  the  House  and  still  pendhig  in  child  development  program  succeeds  in 

rather  sadly  with  our  estimated  present  ^^  Senate  will  provide  for  some  875,000  climbing  a  few  rungs  aa  the  career  ladder 

rates  of  5,000  professionals  and  10,000  children  to  receive  services.  The  Head-  °Py             °        *  *'*^  ^^^^  attained 

part4>rof essionals.'  start  program  continues  to  «cpand.  this  status  cannot  be  transferred  to  programs 

To  make  matters  even  worse,  the  only  y""*  receiving  more  funding  than  ever  ^2™**^  '^  *  U?*"*^'  agency  or  to  a 
Federal  program  making  a  systematic  before  in  its  history.  In  effect  for  the  °"®!?**  ^^J-  ^"*«  *^A  status,  once 
attempt  to  stimulate  the  development  of  A"*  time  tW*  tax  year  are  substantial  ?™®**'  ^J^,  ^^^"ed  anywhere  in  the 
profeasional  personnel  for  early  child-  <*"<*  care  deductions  for  expenses  in-  "»aj»  and  will  oiable  Its  htdder  to  find 
hood  programs  will,  for  all  hitents  and  curred  by  working  mothers— this  is  ex-  ®™5?fiT^*LI^  ^  ^tuation  needing 
purposes,  cease  functioning  in  June  at  Pected  to  result  in  more  children  being  ^™™°'  »™lned  midlevel  p«wmnel. 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  I  am  speaking  Placed  hi  daycare  centers  and  programs.  **2'*^,  equivalent  to  the  associate  in 
of  part  D  of  the  Educational  Personnel  The  comprehensive  child  development  ^,2^^^\^^^'  Vll  *?*^'*  '^  ^ 
Development  Act  which  for  the  past  3  leglsUtion  vetoed  in  December  would  c^Jlfled  on  the  basis  of  the  demonstrated 
fiscal  years  has  provided  $5  milUon,  $5.9  have  added  stUl  more  thousands  of  chll-  «»"»«  ana  skills,  not  on  the  basis  of  the 
million,  and  $4.3  million  respectively  to  dren  to  those  receiving  child  develc^Hnent  »""»»  of  course  they  have  taken.  As 
train  some  11,500  professional  early  servioes.  Private  sector  activity  continues  J^e  CDA  career  becomes  Mtabllshed,  It 
chUdhood  personnel.  Anotiier  important  <»  Increase  in  response  to  growing  de-  ^'f1^*'\®  "^^  P*!^i!i!^/^i^'*^J*® 
conbibution  of  this  program  was  the  mands.asweU.  *™?!^  i?,.,**""*^.  ^?^  Infants,  handi- 
tralning  of  many  tratoere  of  teacher  What  tills  aU  adds  up  to.  quite  simply,  ^?®Jh*SSSr^'»,'^^'*^^®**  ?**"^' 
trainers.  Three  steps  removed  from  tiie  1«  a  personnel  shortage  of  near-crisis  pro-  2^  ^f^^^  il^i^^P'^  ^^  ^^^' 
actual  classroom  Uiese  are  nevertheless  Portions.  This  holds  tame  boUi  from  ttie  ?°°J  i^^^S,  ?h!^2^^*  ^^  5^^' 
the  personnel  who  form  Uie  backbone  of  standpoint  of  sheer  numbers  as  weU  as  S^I^^k^^  Jff  expen(Uture  of  funds 
any  long-term  personnel  development  from  Uie  standpoint  of  Uie  quality  and  SUJl^^^fP""*"'  °'  training  pro- 
capacity.  No  funds  have  been  budgeted  caliber  of  personnel  staffing  the  program.  *^^^  wIJli^^J'  *  .„^  „_  * 
for  this  program  for  fiscal  year  1973.  Programs  are  now  expanding  and  wlU  ^nJSfnHf^n^^L^  .  *^i*°*^  °' 
which  means  that  existing  projects  will  continue  to  do  so  throughout  toe  decade.  JJ^S  bSSS^  ouf^»n?iv*°«f 
terminate  in  August  1973.  and  no  new  We  wUl  be  hard-pressed  simply  to  find  fSS^^rSl^f^^f  f»^i«!S^^^H  ^' 
projecte  will  be  begun.  Funds  currenUy  enough  people  to  work  In  toese  programs.  SS^Si^^.l  Lt^^  .S^  a 
being  used  for  Uils  program  to  trata  to  recruit  and  train  Uie  kind  of  people  S?iI!fi^,£J'S  St  SJ^l^/**^™™',.^ 
early  childhood  personnel  will  be  Chan-  we  want  to  staff  these  programs  ^  be  SS^u^tJhi^i^^fi^^l^^f  *J*'f^ 
neled  hito  tiie  renewal  program.  even  more  difficult.  ™?.   Jf^^^*""*^*^**  T^  ^°\J^ 

Ihe  Headstert  program  has  made  a  th.  ka«.t  cnm,  d.v«^pi««t  >n«,mm.  iSJe  StS  fff Sf  .IrSm^^  wl 

■Igniflcant  conta^bution  to  tratahig  early  T«AimNo  bill  Sf.i!J^^yil£flJ„*tI^^«!!E^.*'?^^^ 

Sl^o/^SSS  "^".''^^'''^.^r  The  legislation  I  am  introduchig  today,  rSSfr^SS^a'j^nlSfh^lSsS 

^^.frT}^^^  ^°**  ^^T"?  ^  "^  HJEl.  14717,  toe  chUd  development  per-  all  toe  reqi^  coms«  lid  f uSllS^ 

?^  97?f^re^^r;r^*?o(?n5Si  «>nnel  training  bill,  approach  these  prob-  toe  sJ^Sf^XTenTiSrn^eT? 

?SiS2i^5^0^iS'ITfJw2kSS*  lems  torough  a  variety  of  sta^tegies.  toeless  not  be  wS  suited  to  woridng  wito 

SS^vriSo^t  i£u  taSJi'i^^StSr  J^  **  "**  realization  toat  altoough  young  children,  and  may  not^orm 

2d  7  000  L?^.S^iSSf^SS^'  cWW  development  and  child  care  pro-  weU  in  toe  position  for  which  he  has  been 

Sd  drwslflSnSt^n  l2ii5Sr^J5  «™°^  *"  ^^  labor-intensive,  it  is  certified.  A  promising  means  of  coping 

60000  ^lS?^LvS   *^   -.r^^  °***  necessary,  or  even  desirable,  to  re-  wito  boto  of  toese  situations  would  be 

orimte«J!™\^rt^™Sl.SSh,^^^  quire  every  person  who  cares  for  or  comes  tiie  development  of  performance-based 

S?2?SiJSiS^^hS?SS;no™r  m  contact  with  tiie  child  to  be  a  ooUege  credentials  for  toe  ea^  childhood  pro- 

rae  Department  of  Labor  s  manpower  graduate  wito  tinlnhig  in  chUd  develop-  f  esslons  which  would  be  accepted  by  all 

'Bunrman.  Jui^  "joiBt  flk^n«  iiirfo»  ?*°*-  To  do  80  would  be  wasteful  of  toe  States.  The  blU  provides  funds  to 

tt.  bSSS^ST  oi^SL^S^ES!  h«n»an  resources  and  would  raise  Uie  assist  in  toe  development  and  refining 

poww,  aiui  vo^mttf.  and  ttiasi^mmmmM  **"*"  °^  *"^  childhood  programs  to  of  certification  criteria  and  techniques 

OD  Cbudnn  and  Youth  of  th*  OommlttM  on  astronomical  levels.  A  far  more  appro-  for  boto  professional  and  paraprof et- 

Ubor  And  Public  Welfara,  UJB.  Ssnato,"  on  prlate  arrangement  is  to  have  a  profes-  sioncd  early  childhood  personnel. 

&risia,  pMTt  1,  uay  18  and  80,  1971,  pitgee  slonal   early   childhood   specialist   who        Although  it  is  true  that  most  child 

''*'*^  sufwrvises  toe  child  care  woi^ers  who  services  are  and  probably  will  continue 
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to  be  provided  in  home  settings,  the  lum- 
ber of  largeHBcale  child  care  center  i  and 
schools  Is  continuing  to  grow  at  a  rapid 
pace.  The  provision  of  services  in  these 
large  settings  requires  a  great  deal  of 
organization  and  management  exp  srtise 
to  see  that  resources  are  organizet  In  a 
maimer  to  provide  the  best  care  i  t  the 
least  possible  cost.  But  frequently  i  per- 
son whose  specialty  is  curriculum  de- 
velopment Is  pressed  Into  service  a  s  the 
senior  staff  member  in  charge  of  a  day- 
care center  caring  for  several  huikdred 
children,  and  finds  that  the  comple  dties 
of  budgeting,  personnel,  supen  islon, 
scheduling,  food  planning,  supply  o  rder- 
Ing  and  so  forth  are  an  overwhelnlng 
task.  What  is  sorely  needed  is  a  sup  >ly  of 
people  who  have  been  trained  to  org  inlze 
and  manage  child  development  and  :hlld 
care  programs  so  as  to  squeeze  the  g  'eat- 
est  possible  benefit  from  every  dolla  '  and 
thereby  stretch  our  limited  resources, 
while  still  maintaining  high  quallt:  pro- 
grams. The  bill  provides  for  the  e  itab- 
lishment  of  programs  to  train  chll( .  care 
administrators. 

Recruitment  of  the  kinds  of  people 
best  suited  to  worldng  with  younglchll- 
dren  is  almost  as  much  a  problen  as 
training  them.  One  clear-cut  exam  ale  is 
the  need  for  men  in  early  chlldhooc  pro- 
grams which  have  traditionally  be<  n  al- 
most exclusively  the  domain  of  women. 
A  few  years  ago  witnessed  increasing 
numbers  of  yoimg  men  being  emp  oyed 
in  early  childhood  programs,  during  a 
time  when  these  positions  meant  Iraft 
exemption.  With  the  alteration  ol  our 
draft  system  and  removal  of  much  o  I  the 
imcertainty  the  old  system  carried  trlth 
it.  we  are  not  seeing  as  many  me  a  In 
positions  where  they  work  with  yiung 
children.  Hits  is  imfortunate  becausi !  the 
children — both  boys  and  girls — neec  en- 
vironments where  they  can  be  exi  osed 
to  both  male  and  female  adults.  Tt  is  Is 
especlc^y  important  for  the  almo  tt  2 
million  children  under  age  6  who  dc  not 
have  a  father  living  with  them.  :t  is 
widely  said  that  the  most  important  job 
in  America  Is  raising  the  future  gen  era- 
tion;  I  would  challenge  those  men  who 
give  llpservlce  to  this  idea  to  take  sime 
of  these  most  Important  Jobs.  The  <  arly 
childhood  personnel  development  bill 
provides  for  attracting  and  recrul  ing 
men  as  well  as  women  into  training  and 
subsequent  employment  in  early  child- 
hood programs. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the 
over  supply  of  teachers  in  the  United 
States.  In  many  areas  this  is  true,  but 
early  childhood  is  definitely  not  ons  of 
them.  My  blU  addresses  this  imbalince 
by  providing  for  the  retraining  of  tet- 
sonnel  who  were  originally  trained  and 
or  experienced  in  another  level  of  edi  ica- 
tion.  A  person  who  once  taught  elen  en- 
tary  school,  for  example,  might  :ieed 
very  little  additional  training  to  be  Wble 
to  work  effectively  on  the  preschool  level. 
TO  the  extent  that  we  can  make  use  of 
these  people,  we  will  be  doing  both  tnem 
and  the  early  childhood  program  a 
service. 

As  with  many  Federal  programs,  one 
asks  the  question:  "When  the  Federal 
funds  stop  flowing,  will  this  effort  <on- 
tinue?"  It  is  the  intention  of  this  1<  gls- 


latlon  to  stimulate  the  deyeloiMnent  d  a 
permanent  capacity  for  training  early 
childhood  personnel,  not  to  merely  train 
the  peraonnd.  Priority  is  placed  on  the 
development  at  personnel  development 
programs  which  promise  to  become  self- 
sustaining  after  Federal  assistance  has 
ceased.  To  do  otherwise  would  create  an 
artificial  supply  of  personnel  entirely  de- 
pendent on  continued  Federal  sujvcHt. 
This  may  mean  augmenting  existing 
schools  of  education  as  well  as  estaUiah- 
ing  new  training  programs  and  facilities. 
It  will  definitely  mean  that  effcurts  must 
continue  to  prepare  the  trainers  of 
teacher  trainers  whose  work  is  so  essen- 
tial to  the  long-term  success  of  our  ob- 
jective. 

The  training  programs  will  utilize  a 
wide  variety  of  institutions.  Trainers  of 
teacher  trainers  will  study  at  a  handful 
of  graduate  schools  qx)clalizing  in  this 
program.  Colleges  and  universities  will 
prepare  professionals  and  numagement 
personnel  needed  to  guide  and  supervise 
the  early  childhood  programs.  Commu- 
nity colleges,  teachers  colleges,  private 
training  corporations,  and  child  develop- 
ment centers  in  every  community  will 
provide  the  inservice  and  preservice 
training  needed  by  pan^rofessionals. 

Although  taking  advantage  of  many 
diverse  training  institutions  is  a  valu- 
able approach,  it  nevertheless  carries 
with  it  the  possibility  that  within  a  given 
community  or  State  there  may  be  a  seri- 
ous lack  of  coordination  among  all  these 
efforts.  At  a  conference  I  sponsored  ear- 
lier this  month  in  Boise,  Idaho,  I  heard 
about  an  example  of  this  in  my  own 
State.  A  group  of  day  care  workers  had 
been  trained  through  a  vocational  edu- 
cation program  but  could  find  no  sub- 
sequent employment;  at  the  same  time, 
child  devel(H>ment  services  in  the  area 
were  growing  apace,  operated  by  peo- 
ple who  had  had  neither  preservice  nor 
Inservice  training  of  any  type  in  many 
cases.  For  this  reason,  the  bill  provides 
that  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  wlU  take  steps  to  achieve 
the  coordination  of  all  federally  apaa- 
sored  efu-ly  childhood  personnel  training 
programs  already  in  operation  with  the 
program  to  be  established  under  this  act. 
It  also  authorizes  him  to  work  to  coordi- 
nate training  programs  with  employment 
opportunities. 

No  matter  how  many  children  receive 
development  and  day  care  services,  it 
will  always  be  the  parents  who  are  the 
most  infiuential  educators  of  children  in 
this  coimtry.  Intervention  programs  can 
compensate  to  some  extent  for  the  effects 
of  ineffective  pfurenting,  but  the  benefits 
that  can  come  from  good  parenting  can 
scarcely  be  provided  through  early  child- 
hood programs.  Thus,  the  most  impor- 
tant group  of  personnel  to  reach  is  the 
parents  themselves. 

lliere  are  a  variety  of  ways  to  help 
parents  provide  their  children  with  what 
Is  needed.  One  is  to  work  with  high 
school  students  who  wlU  In  only  a  few 
years  become  parents  themselves.  An- 
other is  to  Include  parents  in  the  activ- 
ities of  child  develoinnent  programs  so 
that  they  can  observe  effective  tech- 
niques In  operati(Hi.  Several  successful 
programs  have  been  built  around  visits 


bar  trained  child  care  wtukers  to  parents 
either  in  their  own  homes  or  in  small 
neighborhood  groups.  The  child  caie 
woikers.  themselves  generally  residents 
of  the  local  neitftibwhood.  demonstrate 
to  the  mothers  different  ways  in  which 
they  can  meet  their  children's  needs  and 
help  develw  in  the  mothers  an  awarenen 
of  the  importance  of  what  they  do— or  do 
not  do  for  their  children.  Television  is  a 
valuable  tool  in  reaching  large  numbers 
of  parents  with  advice  on  such  important 
child  development  principles  as  good 
nutrition,  health  care,  reading  and  talk- 
ing with  children,  providing  toys  for 
children  to  play  with,  and  so  forth.  Fin- 
ally, many  of  the  people  trained  as  early 
childhood  workers  will  be  or  become  par- 
ents thonselves.  thereby  providing  an 
extra  dividend  to  the  personnel  training 
effort. 

This  legislation  provides  for  funds  for 
working  with  parents,  and  high  school 
students,  and  the  development  of  tele- 
vision programing  and  accomiianying 
materials  aimed  at  development  of  early 
childhood  personnel. 

This  bill  which  follows  is  directed  at 
a  purpose  too  Important  to  be  overlooked. 
As  a  Nation,  we  are  moving,  step  by  step, 
into  situations  that  require  the  care  of 
children  in  large  or  small  groups  during 
idl  or  a  portion  of  the  day.  But  as  Presi- 
dent Nixon  pointed  out  when  he  vetoed 
the  comprehensive  child  development 
lei^lation,  we  do  not  know  the  answer 
to  "the  crucial  question  of  who  the  quali- 
fied people  are.  and  where  they  would 
come  from,  to  staff  the  child  development 
centers."  This  bill  is  intended  to  provide 
an  answer  to  that  question. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Include  as  a  part  of  my 
ranarks  the  text  of  my  talk  at  Teachers 
College.  Columbia  University,  yesterday 
on  the  subject  of  this  legislation,  togeth- 
er with  relevent  statistical  informatloo 
indicating  the  requirement  for  trained 
personnel,  the  full  text  of  H.R.  14717. 
and  the  list  of  cosponsors: 

A  Cau.  to  Lxaoibship 
(Bwnarin  by  Bon.  Osval  Hamsbk) 

I  feel  tioDored  to  be  asked  to  qieak  lun 
today.  In  part  becauae  I  am  aware  of  tba 
laadanhlp  poaltlon  which  Teachers  OoUege 
haa  htid  for  ao  long  in  American  educattoa. 
and  alao  becauae  of  the  great  names  threaded 
through  Ita  history — teachers  who  have  mada 
such  great  contributions  to  our  society 
through  new  insights  and  Innoyatlons  in 
ediwatlon.  I  dont  know  at  any  way  in  which 
to  measure — ^perhaps  evaluate  is  the  comet 
word — such  intangiblea.  But  it  would  be 
interesting  to  know  how  much  our  wofld 
was  affected  by  George  Counts'  mile-long 
question:  Dare  the  School*  BuUd  A  Hem 
Social  OrderT  We  might  not  use  the  term 
"social  order"  in  these  days,  but  surely  we 
are  trying  to  reooa«truct  our  aodety,  to  ea* 
tabllsh  new  priorities,  and.  as  ever,  we  as* 
to  do  so  in  large  part  through  our  schools. 

Qeorge  Counts'  book  was  written  In  19»— 
40  yean  sgo.  My  generation  was  in  elemen- 
tary school,  with  no  fore-knowledge  that  a 
dreadful  war  lay  in  our  path,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  generation's  new  bora  and  unbora 
which  would  fight  in  Korea  and  In  Vietnam. 
We've  hardly  bad  time  to  think  about  tiM 
question  that  Oeorge  Counts  asked,  wbleh 
Is  being  asked  again,  rephrased,  by  many 
men  and  from  many  platforms.  And  If  we 
are  to  reform  and  reconstruct  our  aodety. 
underpin  and  shore-up,  to  cut  loose  its  bind- 
ings and  the  bindings  which  hold  the  ha- 
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man  q>lrit  prisoner,  we  have  no  otber  way 
to  go,  no  other  help  to  seek  save  that  d 
the  teacher.  We  are  oommlttad  to  education 
In  this  country,  it  la  the  Great  American 
Dream  Itaehine;  tree,  unlvenal,  oompvOsory. 
public  education.  I  serve  on  the  House  Sdu- 
catlon  and  Labor  Oommlttee  and  I  sm  chair- 
man of  the  Hoioaa  Bspublloaa  Task  Focoe 
on  Educattoa  and  Training.  It  Is  ediUarat- 
tng  and  enoouraglng  to  aee  the  wide  spec- 
trum and  the  vigor  of  Innovations  in  edu- 
cation which  are  underway,  and  the  depth 
of  much  fresh  educational  philosophy  and 
theory.  It  mi^  weU  be.  as  the  Frealdent  said 
in  a  message  to  Congress  on  Education,  that 
"Blankind  has  witnessed  a  few  great  ages 
when  understanding  of  a  social  or  sdentlllo 
process  has  expanded  and  changed  ao  quickly 
as  to  revolutlonlae  the  process  its^.  The 
time  has  come  for  such  an  era  In  education." 
But  It  is  the  teachers  who  must  bring  that 
nvolutlan  about.  And  so  I  have  come  to 
Teachers  CoUege  today  to  talk  about  a  new 
bUl.  The  Child  Development  Fwsonnel 
Training  Act  of  1073.  which  I  and  21  of  my 
oc^eagues  wlU  Introduce  tomorrow,  an  act 
I  hope  wUI  serve  as  a  benchmark  for  thoae 
who  foUow  Into  this  critical  ana  at  wboee 
frontiers  we  now  stand. 

Another  benchmark  In  leglsUUon,  "Hie 
Higher  Ed\ioatl""  Amendments  of  IBTS, 
major  portions  ot  which  I  was  privileged  to 
co-sponsor.  Is  now  in  conference.  I  expect 
we  wlU  spend  long  hours  there  before  we 
resolve  our  differences,  but  when  we  are 
done,  an  historic  bill  wlU  have  emerged. 
That  measure  wUl  mark  the  first  time  that 
unrestricted  federal  financial  SBBtstsnre  will 
be  offered  to  the  nation's  ooUeges  and  uni- 
versities. 

In  addition,  the  National  Institute  for 
Education  will  have  been  established.  In 
many  ways,  the  establishment  of  the  Insti- 
tute holds  as  great  a  potential  for  the  future 
of  education  as  the  rest  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Amendments  put  together.  We  now 
spend  6  percent  of  our  health  budget  on  re- 
search and  development.  10  percent  of  our 
defense  budget — and  about  0.3  percent  of  the 
education  budget.  The  effectiveness  of  this 
small  amount  is  probably  Umlted  because  of 
the  lack  of  a  central  focus  that  the  NIE  will 
provide.  Less  than  one  twentieth  of  our  edu- 
cation funds  are  earmarked  for  the  field  of 
early  chUdhood.  Tet  It  is  our  exploding 
knowledge  of  the  critical  Importance  of  the 
early  yean — the  discovery,  for  example,  that 
about  half  of  the  intellectual  development 
takes  place  before  age  4 — that  haa  suggested 
how  we  might  reverse  what  Dean  Oorrigan  of 
the  University  of  Vermont  has  caUed  the 
"spiral  toward  futlUty." 

The  Higher  Education  Amendments,  and 
with  it.  the  new  Child  Development  Per- 
sonnel Training  Act.  wUl.  I  hope,  be  the 
first  stepe  toward  a  significant  change  in 
the  direction  of  that  q>lral — a  change  in  the 
social  order  if  you  wlU — ^the  real  frulta  of 
which  may  not  be  seen  for  half  a  century. 
We  are  talking  today  about  a  legUlattve 
effort  to  affect  the  training  of  teachen  of 
young  chUdren.  As  we  move  fmward  In 
learning  how  to  develop  these  programs,  as 
the  in^Mct  is  felt  on  yovmg  children  and  as 
they  become  parents,  perhape  a  oomde  of 
generations  will  be  required  before  we  see 
the  real  Impact  on  the  quality  of  life  In  this 
coimtry.  Ilils  emphasiaea  the  Importance  of 
losing  no  time  getttng  started. 

"In  earlier  days  when  poverty  was  far 
greater  than  It  Is  now  and  taxaa  were  even 
harder  to  bear.  peo|de  were  willing  to  sacrifice 
almost  anything  rather  than  obatmet  the 
door  to  education.''  Dean  Oorrigan  t6ld  the 
Assnrla».lon  for  Early  ChUdhood  Education 
Intemattooal  last  summer.  -W  are"  he  oon- 
tlnuad.  "a  fSr  man  aflhient  aodety.  In  s|>lte 
of  our  high  taws  and  Inllattonary  woea.  btrt 
thU  aOiMBes  appears  to  have  bUndsd  us  to 
the  nseeaslty  of  •dtnating  those  wbo  do  not 
■han  Ita  bonntlaa.  We  are  locking  the  poor 


Into  their  poverty  and  will  doubtleas  blame 
them  for  their  state.  Any  system  ot  unlveraal 
educatton  la  ultimately  tested  at  its  margins. 
What  is  or  is  not  done  for  the  education  of 
the  phystcaUy,  sodaUy  and  educationally 
handicapped,  thoee  who  have  hitherto  stood 
on  the  periphery  of  our  oonoems,  wiU  deter- 
mine the  effectiveness  of  the  entire  system. 
The  education  of  other  people's  dilldren  is 
now  and  always  has  been  as  important  as  the 
education  of  our  own;  the  reason,  there  are 
so  many  mon  of  them.  The  future  of  a  na- 
tion that  evades  the  re^Mnatbility  at  edu- 
cating its  young  Is  bleak,  indeed.  The  greatest 
ctiaUenge  facing  education  in  the  days  ahead 
Is  to  reverte  the  spiral  toward  futUlty.  We 
must  turn  this  country  around,  we  miist  pre- 
pare our  students  and  their  parents  to  walk 
Into  the  future  forward,  and  not  backward." 

But  If  we  are  to  prepare  our  students  and 
their  parents  to  walk  Into  the  future.  If  our 
scho<^  are,  finally,  to  dare  design  new  social 
per^>ectives.  if  we  are  to  reach  our  young  as 
early  as  o\u:  new  knowledge  now  tells  us  we 
must,  then  we  must  flist  prepare  their 
teachers. 

President  Hizon  stated,  when  he  vetoed  the 
Con^rehenslve  ChUd  Development  Act, 
"Tlxere  has  yet  to  be  an  adequate  answer  pro- 
vided to  the  crucial  question  of  who  the 
qualified  people  are.  and  where  they  wotUd 
oome  from,  to  staff  the  child  centers." 

Tlie  ChUd  Devdopment  Personnel  Tt«lnlng 
Act  WlU  provide  that  answer. 

Let  me  dlgrees.  at  this  point,  to  say  that  I 
hope  that  this  wiU  not  be  a  one  way  talk.  I 
am  anxious  to  have  your  suggestions  and 
comments  on  the  newly  propoeed  legislation. 
We  In  Congress  need  what  I  suppose  In  this 
ewnputer-medlated  world  has  to  be  caUed 
the  "Input"  of  the  entire  academic  com- 
munity. It  is  eqpedaUy  Important  that  we 
hear  traax  teachers  and  that  teachers  parttd- 
pate  in  the  legislattve  procees.  I  have  fre- 
quently been  astonished  to  find  so  many  who 
have  so  little  understanding  of  what  the 
legislative  procees  is  and  how  It  works.  With 
so  much  «»"at>ftt^i  support  oomlng  firam  the 
Federal  government,  with  more  likely,  with 
so  many  regulations  and  standards  bdng  es- 
tabUahed,  with  new  knowledge  exploding  In 
the  field  in  wiildi  they  are  the  professionals, 
some  understanding  of  how  a  bill  is  devd- 
oped,  researched.  What  hearings  are  hdd.  and 
the  road  It  has  to  travd.  should  be  a  part 
of  every  teadier's  general  education.  We  In 
Congress  will  listen  to  what  you  have  to  say. 
but  you  have  to  teU  us. 

'—"—"■■  tnKBKB  nr  tbsss  sssas 

I  hope  the  new  ChUd  Development  Per- 
sonnel nalning  Act  will  provide  a  signal  to 
teacher  training  Institutions— a  signal  to 
provide  a  leadership  that  Is  badly  needed  in 
the  field.  A  leaderdtlp  whldi  they.  peilu«M. 
are  best  qualified  to  provide,  in  three  areas 
in  which  they  have  not  previously  been  asked 
to  provlds  leadership:  One.  the  training  of 
pat^ofssslonals;  two.  the  training  of  par- 
ents; and  three,  the  training  of  the  teenaigers 
and  the  older  *»»i«rtf>>n»  who  have  so  much 
to  offer  to  our  nation's  youngest. 

If  our  teacher  training  Instttutlons  faU. 
now,  to  provide  this  lsadersh4>  they  will  do  so 
at  their  own  peril. 

LACK  or  BSBLT  cBnj>Boao  nasomiKL 

I  will  return  to  this  question.  Let  us  turn, 
first,  to  that  much  vaunted  question  of  the 
oversupply  of  teadiers. 

Ws  have  an  hsard  a  great  deal  about  that 
ovsrsupply.  Given  the  number  of  children  for 
whom  we  must  plan  In  the  future.  In  the 
ana  of  eaily  childhood  education  tt  Is 
not  true.  A  crisis  In  staffing  now  exists, 
and  we  do  not,  as  yet.  have  the  answer  to 
that  smdal  qusstion  of  who  the  qnsUfled 
people  an.  and  whare  they  would  oome  from, 
to  staff  tiM  diUd  can  osDtsrs. 

It  Is  tnis  that  bo«h  ths  Mrth  rats  and 
the  numbsn  of  dilldrsn  bom  have  bssn 
rtsnllnlng  in  reosnt  ysars.  The  eorrsnt  em- 


phasis on  family  planning  will  probably 
further  reduce  the  birth  rate.  But  during 
the  next  few  yean,  the  number  of  wom- 
en in  the  chUd-bearIng  agea  wUl  incnass 
sharply.  Because  of  this,  the  Census  Bureau 
estimatee  a  reversal  of  the  trend  In  terms 
of  number*  of  births.  Averaging  the  Census 
Bureau's  most  oonaovattve  estimates,  we 
must  still  esOmata  a  40  percent  increase  in 
the  numben  of  young  children  for  irtiom  we 
must  plan  in  the  future. 

Jerome  Kagan.  profeaeor  of  Human  De- 
velopment at  Harvard,  In  a  memorandimi  to 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee  as  far 
back  as  November,  IBflB.  stated: 

"One  of  the  major  obstacles  blocking  the 
rapid  expansion  of  early  childhood  sst»icies 
U  the  lack  of  qualified,  trained  personnel, 
nils  shortage  of  personnel  in  the  eariy  chUd- 
hood  area   has   been   weU   doetunented." 

Headstart  sUtisUcs  showed  that  of  the 
profesdonal  staff,  almost  a  third  had  had  leas 
thsn  two  full  years  of  college  work,  nearly 
80  percent  had  had  practically  no  experi- 
ence with  primary  education,  and  80  per- 
cent had  had  Uttle  experience,  if  any,  with 
disadvantaged  chUdren.  This,  at  a  time  when 
new  understanding  of  the  critied  importance 
at  the  earty  yean  was  reaching  us  at  a  blind- 
ing rate. 

Our  coUegee  and  unlverdtles  have  been 
graduating  only  about  5,000  early  chUdhood 
personnel  annually.  New  knowledge  is  of  Ut- 
tle use  If  there  are  none  who  can  ^>ply  it. 

The  stafllng  problem  at  the  profesdonal 
level  has  been  met  largely  with  short  term 
training  drawing  on  a  pool  of  already  trained 
people  with  experience  In  other  profesdond 
fidds. 

Sudi  limited  resources  cannot  begin  to 
meet  the  future  stafllng  needs  of  early  child- 
hood programs.  One  in  every  three  mothen 
with  children  under  six  is  working  today — 
nearly  alz  million  preschool  chUdren  whose 
mothen  are  in  the  work  force.  There  is  every 
Indication  that  this  trend  will  continue. 
ncposTANCS  or  baxlt  nrrsavsirnoir 

Many  different  reasons  lead  a  family  to 
seek  early  chUdhood  programs  for  its  young- 
est memben.  The  famUy  may  wish  to  pro- 
vide advantagea  the  chUd  cannot  find  at 
home.  or.  if  It  Is  an  advantaged  hcane.  to  add 
the  addlt«o"^  advantages  research  shows 
pie-schod  experience  provides  tne  the  child, 
or  a  working  mother  may  be  unable  to  be 
with  her  child  and  need  a  fuU  day's  care  for 
him.  If  she  is  able  to  secure  noUiing  more 
than  eustodlsl  care,  her  child's  dsvdopmenk 
may  be  retsrded  while  she  watchee  helpleedy. 

Whatever  the  famUy'S  reason,  one  oat  of 
every  five  of  the  nation's  three  and  four  year 
oMs  was  enrolled  In  a  pre-eehool  program  In 
1070.  as  oonqMued  with  one  out  of  ten  In 
106S.  And  almost  without  exception,  the 
people  wiM  work  with  Headstart  children 
tell  us  that  this  Is  too  late  to  begin. 

John  Dewey,  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 
Icaig  before  educators  spoke  of  "eoonoml- 
oaUy  deprived"  or  "educationally  disadvan- 
taged" ChUdren.  first  obeerved  that  the  age 
of  five  or  six  was  too  late  tat  effective  inter- 
vention in  the  education  and  devdopment 
of  young  diUdren.  It  Is  the  new  knowledge 
we  have  been  aoqutrlng  in  the  past  dscads. 
however,  that  has  finaUy  oonvlnoed  us  that 
aU  later  learning  la  llkdy  to  be  influenoed 
by  the  very  bade  Htsmlng  which  has  taken 
plaoe  In  the  first  fifty  mmtha  of  life.  It 
hss  slso  oonvlnoed  us.  In  the  words  of  Dr. 
Benjsmln  Bloom,  that  "If  the  inteUeottvs 
training  of  the  young  child  cannot  be  dons 
adequately  by  the  home  and  by  the  parenta. 
it  la  the  raqwndbillty  of  the  schools."  Tbla 
podtion.  Dr.  Bloom  suggests,  may  be  taken 
in  ths  intsrsst  of  the  indivldud  child,  or  It 
may  be  taken  to  insure  that  ths  work  of 
ths  schools  for  ths  next  ten  yean  wlU  not  be 
Isrgdy  wsstsd  bsoaoss  of  whst  hss  taken 
plaes  In  ths  previous  two  or  thrss  yesn." 
believe  thst  a  erttloal 
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I>«rlod  for  the  development  of  a  dhlldl 
potential  oocun  u  early  m  between  tlip  ecee 
of  8  months  and  18  monttaa.  Others  are  be- 
ginning to  wonder  whether  early  ei 
ments  can  actually  affect  the  orgsjolc  heuip- 
loglcal  development  of  the  human  brt  In. 

Let  us  take  a  momeut  for  a  brief  1  xdc  at 
some  at  the  new  research  that  la  {  i>urlng 
In  on  us  aa  man's  knowledge  double  every 
ten  years.  It  will  help  ua  to  understa  id  the 
pressing  need  for  new  legislation  for  the 
training  of  child  development  personnel,  ptx- 
sonnel  who  can  reach — and  teach — opr  na- 
tion's youngest  children — and  thet  par- 
ents. 

J.  McVlcker  Hunt,  In  hla  now  famo  la  "In- 
telligence and  Experience",  challengMl  the 
concept  of  fixed  Intelligence  and  pr  (deter- 
mined development.  That  waa  In  19(  1,  and 
he  thought  the  average  level  of  Intel  Igenoe 
might  be  raised  by  as  much  aa  30  pot  kts.  He 
had  attempted  In  his  book  to  summa  Ize  all 
that  was  then  known  of  the  Inllueace  of 
experience  on  Intelligence.  But  that  w  «  over 
10  years  ago,  and  the  world's  knowlec  ge  has 
doubled  since  then.  Dr.  Wlllard  Oaylln,  pro- 
fessor of  Psychiatry  and  Law  at  Columbia 
Law  School,  writing  In  the  New  York  Times 
last  March  6,  had  this  to  say :  I 

"The  psychologist  and  psychlatrisi  have 
been  aware  that  early  imprinting  mi  the 
mind  and  emotions  has  a  profound  a  hold 
on  an  organism,  and  is  as  inflexible  a  de- 
terminant of  adult  behavior  as  any  f  enetio 
trait  or  physiological  endowment.  Now  re- 
search is  confirming  that  beyond  eve  i  ttiis, 
early  environmental  conditioning  w  U  ac- 
tually produce  organic  neurological  c:  langes 
In  the  brain." 

In  the  February.  1972.  Scientific  Am  rican, 
Drs.  Mark  Roeenzwelg,  Edward  Benne  ;t  and 
Hft'^*"  Cleaves  Diamond  ask.  "Does  ixperl- 
ence  produce  any  observable  changes  In  the 
brain?"  and  concludes  that  "there  ca  i  now 
be  no  doubt  that  many  aspects  of  brain  anat- 
-  omy  and  brain  chemistry  are  chanj  sd  by 
experience." 

The  researchers  placed  young  labcratory 
rats,  whose  genetic  background  Is  com]  iletely 
known,  in  an  enriched  environment,  filled 
with  Interesting  objects  and  patterns  1  o  play 
with  and  explore.  Kach  of  the  young  a:  dmals 
In  this  enriched  environment  had  a  Utter- 
mate,  who  grew  up  during  iU  crlticifl  days 
In  a  barren,  deprived  environment. 

The  bralna  of  the  animals  In  the  ei 
environment  grew  faster  than  the 
of  their  Ilttermates  In  the  dn>rtvMl  ehvlron 
ment.  Among  other  evidences,  the  enriched 
animals'  bralna  showed  an  Increase  in  total 
weight  of  the  cortex,  and  in  th>  total 
amoxuits  of  the  important  enaymet  which 
faeUltata  the  transmission  of  impulie  flrom 
neuron  to  neuron,  along  with  a  bett<  r  blood 
supply  and  larger  brain  cells. 

These  significant  changes  In  the  ai  atoml- 
cal  and  chemical  composition  of  thc|  brain, 
the   Berkeley   researchers   believe, 
and  help  to  explain  the  changes  In  1( 
ability  that  aeem  to  be  brought 
enriching  experiences. 

It  Is  obviously  risky  to  extrapola^ 
the  young  rat  to  the  young  human, 
results  of  such  animal  studies,  they 
In  February.  1972,  "can  serve  as  a 
Investigators   can   look   more   pen 
for  the  anatomical  and  chemical 
the  human  brain  that  are  cccrelai 
experience  and  learning." 

Dr.  David  Krech,  Professor  of  Fsychi 
the  University  of  California  at  Berkeli 
tor  almost  two  decades  has  partlcl] 
the  rat  experiments,  told  the  101st 
meeting   of   The   American   Assodatl 
School  of  Administrator's: 

"By  manipulating  the  environment 
young,  one  can  truly  create  a  "lame 
with   lighter   cortex,   shrunken   brain 
fewer  glla  cells,  smaller  blood 
lower  enaymatlc  activity  levels — or  o: 
create  a  more  robust,  a  healthier,  a 
metaboUcally  active  brain.  It  what  laVtrue 
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tor  the  rat  brain  should  turn  out  to  bo 
also  true  tor  the  human  brain — tt  by  eare- 
tul  manipulation  of  this  or  that  fnmpli 
early  environment  we  can  dertfop  among 
them  bigger  and  better  brains  or  smaller  and 
meaner  ones — ^then  the  wondrous  prnml— 
of  a  glorious  future  or  the  monstrous  bomrs 
of  a  Huxlelan  Brave  New  World  are  talrly 
self-evident." 

We  may  well  wonder  what  we  have  already 
been  doing  In  our  ignorance. 

Dr.  Krech  hypothesised  that  for  each 
apecie$  there  exists  a  set  of  specie* — specif- 
io  experiences  that  are  maximattp  enriehing 
and  maximally  efllcient  In  developing  Its 
brain. 

"Man's  brain,  and  his  alone,  is  a  language 
supporting  brain."  Dr.  Krech  stated,  and 
suggested  that  perhapa  In  language  develop- 
ment might  be  found  the  qwdee  spedflc 
enrichment  that  could  affect  the  human 
brain. 

Here  at  Columbia.  Dr.  Thomas  Bever,  In 
the  Department  of  Psychology,  Is  working 
with  language  development  in  the  human 
child,  and  the  development  at  left  hemis- 
phere dominance  in  the  human  child's  brain. 

Enriching  the  environment.  Dr.  Bever  has 
concluded.  Is  critical  in  stimulating  the  emer- 
gence of  cerebral  dominance  for  the  htmian 
child.  A  psychologically  enriched  environ- 
ment for  a  two  to  five  year  old  can  help  to 
create  a  brain  that  will  be  more  ci^Mble  of 
human  speech  and  thought. 

Of  courae  the  results  are  not  all  In  yet  on 
studies  such  as  these — and  much  must  still 
be  highly  speculative — but  exciting  new  ave- 
nues of  understanding  have  been  opened  to 
us.  Justifiably,  those  concerned  with  the 
plight  of  our  nation's  children  are  urging  that 
we  can  no  longer  afford  to  wait. 

As  early  as  1B6S,  Dr.  Bloom  was  venturing 
the  proposition  that  "a  characteristic  can 
be  moce  drastically  affected  by  the  environ- 
ment in  its  most  rapid  period  of  growth  than 
In  Its  least  rapid  period  of  growth."  (If  ap- 
proximately 60  percent  of  future  Intelli- 
gence la  reached  by  the  age  of  to\ir,  the 
meaning  of  that  proposition  becomes  clear.) 

The  pressure  Is  now  clear.  But  If  we  go 
rushing  Into  new  programs  with  Inadequately 
trained  personnel  to  carry  them  out.  we  can 
do  more  harm  than  good.  As  Erik  Erlkson  has 
said,  "the  deadliest  of  all  possible  sins  Is  the 
mutilation  of  a  child's  spirit."  Who  will  care 
for  and  teach  our  youngest  chlldrenf 

This  Is  not  the  place  for  the  poorly  trained 
amateur,  or  the  lowest  paid  help.  The  young 
child  is  plastic  and  helpless  In  the  face  of 
his  environment.  The  proper  training  of  those 
to  whom  we  entrust  these  youngest  Is  a 
solemn  responsibility.  During  the  years  when 
a  child's  body,  brain  and  psyche  are  devel- 
oping most  rapidly,  and  when  his  experiences 
can  so  profoundly  Influence  his  future  de- 
velopment, to  entrust  our  most  vulnerable 
yotmg  to  the  least  trained,  the  most  poorly 
educated,  because  they  hit  available,  or  the 
cheapeet,  would  be  an  educational  disaster. 
Nn  country  In  the  world  can  do  that  It  It 
wishes  to  march  tomorrow  with  the  leaders 
of  mankind. 

MAIN  ronrrs  comtainxd  in  this  anx 
We  have  to  ask  ourselves,  where  are  the 
qualified  people  to  come  from?  The  Child 
Development  Personnel  Training  Act  Is  tak- 
ing the  first  steps  toward  the  answers.  Let 
me  describe  briefly  the  main  points  con- 
tained In  this  legislation. 

The  bill  will  provide  support  for  the  de- 
velopnMnt  of  seven  specific  types  of  learning 
efforts.  Ilie  leglalatlon  la  aimed  at  deval- 
(^Ing  the  capacity  to  continue  these  pio- 
grama  rather  than  merely  to  support  them  tor 
a  period  of  time  and  then  see  further  efforts 
come  to  naught  when  federal  fimds  are 
withdrawn.  The  programs  ate: 

1.  Fwtgraduato  laval  training  tor  taachaw 
at  pmfsaslonal  and  paraprofesstanal  early 
Bhlldhood  pansnnnel  and  tor  tsachats  of 
taodiar  tralnora— the  triple  T  lereL 


a.  Baorultmant  of  prsonnal,  both  mala 
and  temole.  Incdiidlng  atodHita  and  oldw 
ABMTloaas,  to  tratninc  far  and  aobasquent 
employmant  In  child  darelapaaant  pragnum. 

8.  Betramhic  of  etemantary  and  aeoandary 
Mbool  toaohert  and  oChar  edooaUonal  p«r- 
WHUMI  ao  that  they  can  wotk  aOsetivaly  in 
earty  Childhood  prognuoo. 

4.  Preaervlee  and  tnaervloe  training  of  pitv 
tsaslonsi  and  paraimifSsslnnal  itwwinel  tor 
tsortilng.  We  will  also  try  to  begin  some  new 
programa  geared  speeUoally  toward  train- 
ing management  and  administrative  people 
tor  early  Childhood  programa. 

5.  Development  and  reflnoment  of  oertlfl- 
oatlon  orttarla  and  technlquea  tor  protas- 
slonal  and  paraprofesslonal  eariy  childhood 
personnel. 

6.  Helping  parento  and  high  school  stu- 
dants  to  understand  and  practice  sound 
child  development  techniques. 

7.  Developing  educational  television  pro- 
grams and  accompanying  matarlala  tor  train- 
ing early  childhood  peraonnal,  parents,  and 
high  school  students  In  the  principles  of 
chUd  development. 

Tite  bill  authortasee  40  million  for  fiscal  TS, 
00  mlllkm  tor  "74  and  7B  million  for  the  sno- 
oeedlng  fiscal  years  through  flseal  107B.  It 
Is  my  hope  that  by  1860.  therefore,  sufficient 
early  childhood  training  capacity  will  be  In 
place  and  this  act  will  no  longer  be  necessary. 

Five  years  ago.  according  to  a  VS.  Offlos 
of  Education  1907-88  survey,  only  five  doo- 
toratea  wore  awarded  In  the  field  of  Early 
Childhood  Education,  and  100  In  the  field 
of  nursery  or  kindergarten  education.  Tet  It 
Is  the  PbJ>.'s  and  the  EdJJ.'s  who  are  the 
teachers  of  teachers,  and  who  are  needed  to 
build  up  teacher  training  programs.  Hope- 
fully, five  years  from  now.  that  picture  win 
be  very  different.  Hopefully,  too,  the  picture 
wni  be  very  different  as  regards  the  number 
of  men  who  are  early  childhood  teachers  and 
supervisors.  The  disadvantaged  child  par- 
tleularty.  who  so  often  comes  from  a  heme  in 
which  the  head  of  the  household  Is  female, 
is  In  great  need  of  strong  male  role  models 
with  whom  he  can  identify,  "nils  new  legis- 
lation seeks  to  help  encourage  men  to  enter 
the  field,  and  correct  the  current  Imbalance 
among  teachers  of  yoimg  children,  where 
teachera,  and  assistant  teachers  and  all  other 
personnel  tend  to  be  overwhelmingly  fe- 
male—an Imbalance  that  Is  as  much  in  need 
of  correction  In  this  field,  as  Its  opposite  to 
In  other  Adds. 

It  seeks  also  to  correct  the  problem  that 
has  made  many  existing  programs  fall  short 
of  their  real  potential — the  latA  of  support- 
tng  supervision  and  guidance  at  the  local, 
state  and  regional  levels.  The  act  seeks  to 
tacllltato  the  development  of  a  network  of 
supervisors  and  tralness  at  all  leveta. 

But  it  Is  the  problems  at  the  lower  levels 
of  the  profeeslon  which  this  new  legislation 
eepeclally  seeks  to  correct,  and  where  the 
leadership  of  the  teacher  training  Institu- 
tions Is  now  of  such  tremendous  Inqxirtanos. 

Some  early  childhood  programs,  hurriedly 
mounted  and  staffed  In  disadvantaged  areas, 
have  found  that  pan^irofeeslonals,  recruited 
with  no  previous  training  from  the  areas 
ssrved.  often  viewed  their  Involvement  more 
as  Job  opportiuiltles  for  the  poor  than  as  edu- 
cational programs  for  young  children.  Others. 
who  did  receive  on-the-job  training,  fotmd 
the  same  "leesons"  repeated  time  after  time, 
with  no  opportunity  to  progress  towards 
positions  of  greater  responsibility  no  matter 
how  long  they  had  served.  The  role  of  the 
paraprofeaslonal  and  of  the  Child  Develop- 
ment Associate  must  now  be  dearty  defined. 

The  Child  Development  Asaoelate.  or  mid- 
level  professional,  can  be  a  great  asset  to 
both  teacher  and  children,  relieving  the 
teacher  of  many  unneoeesary  burdens  and 
freeing  him  to  grilde  mote  cloeely  the  learn- 
ing proeesi.  TIm  use  of  Utsnt  community 
talent  at  the  paraptofsostonal  level  encour- 
ages ths  greater  participation  of  parents 
and  neighbors  In  the  total  educational  proe- 
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aas  and  motlvotss  Uie  Child  to  eiveioome 
dlfflcultlea  and  frustrations  as  weU.  TtM  para- 
professtonal  who  has  Uved  In  disadvantaged 
environments  oftsn  veaks  to  the  dtsatfvant- 
aged  child  in  a  way  that  to  neither  strange 
nor  threatening.  He  can  help  the  child  ad- 
just to  the  I'pf^w?"*"  world  of  ttie  school. 
His  preeenoe  says  to  the  etaUd.  "It  to  Im- 
portaist  to  be  here.  It  to  worth  trying,  you 
can  succeed  htre."  Thto  cultural  bridge 
would  be  Impoctant  even  If  there  were  no 
need  to  provide  Jobs  for  the  poor,  which,  of 
course,  there  to. 

But  the  guarantee  of  equal  employment 
opportunity  will  be  meaningleos  uiUess  there 
Is  also  a  guarantee  of  equal  opportimity  tcx 
advancement.  Eligibility  for  career  mobility 
cannot  be  limited  only  to  holders  of  higher 
educational  degrees.  We  must  be  able  to 
draw  upon  the  relevance  of  experience  as 
well  ss  the  tradltton  of  degrees. 

I  am  not  suggesting  the  sacrifice  of  com- 
petence. Parsnte  are  now,  themselves,  de- 
manding oompetenoe.  For  a  while  we  saw  a 
great  prsasure  to  give  Jobs  to  everybody. 
Msny  saw  tedenUy  a|iansoced  prsprlmary 
sducatlaaal  sfforta  as  a  lever  with  which  to 
enMlloato  the  aodal  problems  of  poverty,  or 
to  provide  polltleal  leverage  and  power  for 
the  disadvantaged.  In  the  crush  of  conlllot- 
Ing  objectives,  the  child  often  seemed  to  be 
a  minor  concern. 

But  parente  soon  rsallaed  that  with  un- 
trainsd  personnel  the  child's  opportunities 
for  learning  are  meager.  Such  eiq>erlence  soon 
degenerates  Into  an  amphasto  on  daasroom 
control  and  behavior  management.  BMe  to 
where  ths  teacher  training  Institutions  most 
make  thalr  contribution. 

If  we  are  to  demand  competence,  then  we 
must  offer  career  mobility  where  oompetenoe 
has  been  proven.  Early  childhood  programs 
cannot  employ  imderpald,  pooriy  trained, 
poorly  utilised  aldee  who  offer  young  chil- 
dren modsto  of  hopelessnsss.  Neither  can 
they  place  in  positions  of  remxmslblllty  those 
who  have  not  yet  proven  their  ability  nor 
been  properly  trained.  For  many  par^no- 
fasBlonato  and  Child  Development  Associates, 
as  for  many  teachers,  the  classroom  experi- 
ence at  ite  current  tovel  will  prove  deeply 
satisfying  and  endlessly  challenging.  But 
paraprofesslonato  and  mld-tovd  profssslonato 
who  wish  to  secure  further  training  and 
competenclea,  and  additional  experienoe,  and 
have  proven  ability,  must  find  a  Isgltlmato, 
deflnsd  route  upon  which  they  can  proceed. 
Higher  level  competencies  must  be  recog- 
nized with  higher  credenUato  and  oommen- 
surate  Job  responslbllltlss. 

Professionals  and  Paraprofessionals 
It  to  my  belief  that  the  training  of  para- 
professlonato and  Child  Development  Asso- 
ciates must  become  a  primary  responsibility 
of  the  teacher  training  Institutions,  as  well 
as  of  the  community  colleges  and  other  com- 
munity institutions  seeking  to  renew  our 
educational  systsm.  The  teacher  training  In- 
stitutions must  provide  the  innovative  lead- 
ership that  will  help  us  to  find  the  new  ways, 
and  the  new  plaoee.  In  which  thoee  on  the 
beginning  stepe  of  a  career  ladder  can  ac- 
quire the  understandings,  the  skills  and  the 
experience  that  will  permit  our  children  to 
fulfill  their  true  potential.  The  concept  of 
classrooms  without  walto  to  a  meaningful 
one,  here.  The  arm  of  the  institution  must 
reach  to  where  the  need  to  felt  and  deal  with 
that  need  Imaginatively.  An  institution  that 
Ignores  the  felt  needs  of  the  commtmlty  can- 
not survive. 

OOUegeB  and  professional  sohods  must.  In 
addition,  provide  the  needed  courses  In  the 
suporvlsloa  of  paraprofesslonato.  and  help 
to  develop  meaningful  relationships  betnesp 
pcofeaalonato  and  paraprof ssston  sis.  In  a 
poU  of  teaohen  taken  In  1068  to  determine 
needs  tat  In-eervloe  training,  the  teachers  re- 
qwnded  that  they  needed  training  most  in 


If  r^*«g  to  work  with  aidea.  Thoee  saper- 
Tlslng  parapsof  eoiionato  must  be  abls  to  pro- 
vide the  peiaonal  development.  moMvatlan 
and  confidence,  and  knowledge  and  skUto 
parspicfssslnnals  need.  What  better  way  to 
train  profeaslnnsls  to  rrtato  better  to  para- 
iniifssslimsls.  and  to  utUlae  them  more  ef- 
tecttrely,  than  to  train  them  together?  Tliere 
m\ist  be.  as  Prof eesor  Urte  Bronf uibrenner 
has  urged,  a  "dose  WMklng  reUttonshlp  of 
mutual  rsspset  between  workers  from  within 
and  outside  the  Child's  own  milieu.  Mutual 
respect  to  essential  In  these  rdatlanshlps  not 
merely  tor  the  purpoee  of  maintaining  a  vi- 
able learning  atmoqihere,  but  more  impor- 
tantly to  further  the  constructive  devel<^ 
ment  of  the  child's  own  sense  of  Identity  and 
worth  as  a  person  and  as  a  member  of  so- 
ctoty."  I  sm  aware  that  much  thought  is  now 
being  given  to  the  training  ixoblems  I  have 
preeented  here,  and  I  am  confident  that  the 
pioneering  leadership  needed  to  meet  the 
challenge  will  soon  be  forthcoming. 

AH   mPOKTAMT  BOUt   roB   PSSKirni 

A  second  area  when  leaderah^  to  badly 
needed,  to  in  the  training  of  parente.  and. 
mp»eua.j.  In  the  training  of  thoee  who  can 
teaCh  parente. 

Who  to  being  teught  to  teach  parento? 

Dr.  Bloom,  as  well  as  others,  told  us  seven 
years  ago  that  "The  research  makss  It  dear 
that  there  to  a  curriculum  and  a  teaching 
styto  In  each  home,  and  that  It  to  the  varto- 
tions  In  thto  home  curriculum  and  teaching 
which  accounte  for  much  of  the  differences 
In  children's  preparation  for  the  learning 
tasks  of  the  school." 

It  to  pleasant  to  point  out  that  one  of  the 
pioneers  In  the  research  that  revealed  the 
1nfl^iffn"t  of  the  home  environment  was  Dr. 
Richard  Wolf,  of  Teachen  College.  The  origi- 
nal studlee  have  now  been  replicated  by  In- 
vestigators In  Mexican  American  homes. 
Black  Inner-dty  homes,  Puerto  Blcan  homes, 
Navaho  and  Pueblo  Indian  homes  and  In 
Trinidad  and  Israel  as  well  as  the  XTnlted 
Stetes. 

We  now  know  that  there  to  a  very  high 
corretoUon,  +.80.  between  what  happens  In 
the  home  and  school  adilevement.  Almost 
two  thirds  of  the  variability  In  school 
achievement  to  attributetde  to  what  to,  or  to 
not,  done  in  the  home. 

me  current  failure  rate  In  our  nation's 
schooto  has  been  compared  to  the  mortality 
rato  that  once  existed  in  the  city  of  Chicago, 
where  40  percent  of  the  newborn  Intents 
were  dead  before  their  first  birthday. 

A  group  of  outstanding  Chicago  medical 
mieolaltota  worked  out  a  systematic  program 
to  reduce  thto  tezrlbte  rato  of  infant  mortal- 
ity. Among  other  measures,  they  provided 
parento  with  a  short  list  of  rules  of  sanita- 
tion and  food  preparation  which.  If  followed, 
would  help  to  keep  their  children  alive.  The 
infant  nuvtaUty  ratee  ware  markedly  changed 
within  a  tew  yeara.  Throu^  new  knowledge 
and  education  we  have  been  abto  to  change 
the  entire  nation's  Infant  mortality  rate.  It 
has  dropped  26  percent  In  only  the  last  10 
yean.  We  must  now  change  the  failure  rate 
of  the  ■nhlMrffn  in  our  natlon'a  schooto. 

The  new  knowledge  to  available.  We  now 
know  what  it  to  that  parents  do— or  do  not 
do — ^that  makae  It  possible  for  children  to 
achieve,  or  not  to  achtove,  in  school.  Our 
»tee  of  failure,  like  our  mortality  rates,  can 
be  ^n^wg"^ — if  we  educate  the  parente. 

We  must  reach — and  teach — the  parent 
along  with  the  child.  Parente  can  be  taught 
such  behaviors  as  setting  a  model  of  lan- 
guage expected  from  the  child — encouraging 
the  toddler  to  use  words,  not  Just  to  point  at 
dealred  objecto.  corseting  the  chUd  if  he 
names  the  object  incorrectly.  Ihey  can  be 
taoglit  the  importance  of  enoonraging  aq>ira- 
tlon  by  i4>plaudlng  small  achtovemente,  en- 
oouragU^  intellectual  growth  by  talking  with 
the  child  about  problems  to  be  solved — 


"what  are  the  ttatngs  Johnny  needs  to  do  to- 
day?"— and  enoouraglng  the  child  to  think 
and  to  plan.  Parente  can  be  taught  to  sup- 
port the  child  when  he  encounten  temporary 
learning  dUBcultlee.  to  find  an  older  chttd  or 
neighbor.  If  necessary,  who  can  hdp,  and 
not  permit  the  child  to  sink  under  a  sense 
of  failure.  Parente  can  be  taught  the  im- 
portance of  providing  a  child  with  a  sense  aH 
time  and  place — a  time  to  eat.  and  a  time  to 
sleep,  and  a  time  to  study — Whelping  the  chQd 
to  gain  a  sense  of  control  of  himeelf  and  hto 
life,  and  not  act  solely  on  Impulse. 

These  an  as  simple  as  were  the  rules  for 
how  to  keep  young  Infante  alive — and  they 
are  some  of  the  behavlon  that  researchen 
have  discovered  make  the  difference  In 
whether  or  not  a  child  can  achieve  in  school. 

The  Important  point,  and  It  has  now  been 
proven  over  and  over  again,  to  that  any  ap- 
preciable, enduring  improotment  fn  the 
chUd's  development  can  he  effected  only 
through  an  appreciable  and  enduring  change 
in  the  behavior  of  the  persons  intimately 
associated  loith  that  child. 

Lest  you  Jump  to  the  conclitsloai  the/t 
there  to  a  direct  relationship  bertween  the 
socio-economic  status  of  the  parents  and  the 
development  of  the  chUd.  let  me  at  once 
refer  to  the  work  of  Drs.  Dave  and  Wolf, 
and  their  landmaric  studies  of  the  effects  of 
hcHne  environment  on  intelligence  and  school 
learning.  Their  research  demonstrated  that 
it  is  what  the  parents  do  In  the  home,  rather 
than  their  status  characteristics,  which  are 
the  powerful  detem:Unant8  in  the  home  en- 
vironment. They  also  found  that  the  rela- 
tionship between  these  home  environment 
procees  variables  and  the  parent's  status  was 
relativelvlow. 

Clearli,  parente  with  even  relatively  low 
levels  oi*cKlucatlon  or  occupational  statxis 
can  provide  stimulating  home  envlronmenta 
tor  educational  achievement.  But  the  par- 
ents must  be  teught  how  I 

If  oiir  child  development  progrems  are  to 
have  any  lasting  effects,  we  must  recognize 
the  impact  of  the  home  environment  on  the 
developing  child,  and  take  the  neceeeary 
steps  to  deal  with  it.  We  must  reach  the 
parente. 

The  training  of  teachers  must  now  mean 
the  training  of  those  who  will  be  qualified 
to  teach  parento  as  w^  as  children. 

Older  Americans  and  Students 

Our  teacher  training  institutions  must 
provide  leadership  in  still  a  third  area  as 
well.  We  now  know  that  older  children  and 
adolescente  can  serve  as  models  for  younger 
children,  and,  at  the  same  time,  learn  some 
of  the  principles  of  child  development  which 
will  help  them  become  better  parente  in 
future  years.  Older  Americans  also,  serving 
se  foster  giandparente.  can,  when  prc^wrly 
tratoed,  provide  the  stimulating  environ- 
ment sohadly  needed  by  our  youngest  Amer- 
icans, and  discover  how  much  they  are 
needed  in  one  of  the  nation's  most  urgent 
social  efforte. 

But  who  vrlll  teach  the  old  and  the  young 
to  teach  the  nation's  yotmgest.  It  not  the 
teaCbets?  And  who  to  now  teaching  the 
teadiers? 

The  tew  demonstretion  models  we  have 
had  have  proven  how  fniltful  a  Add  thto 
can  be.  The  time  has  some,  now,  to  sow  the 
seeds  we  wish  to  reap.  Our  retired  teachen 
have  a  unique  contribution  to  make  here, 
tor  they,  especially,  are  suited  to  assist  in 
the  training  at  older  Americans.  But  they, 
too.  most  first  be  trained.  It  to  the  institu- 
tions who  trained  them,  first,  who  must  now 
offer  them  the  opportunly  to  revitallae  dd 
akOlM  and  retain  new  onee.       

TTm  opening  chapter  of  AACTE's  Teachers 
For  the  Jteal  World  begins:  "No  more  m- 
tolerahto  condition  can  be  Inqxieed  on  a 
human  being  than  to  render  him  uaelees." 
Our  old«  teachen  can  discover  that  in  their 
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oldast  j9»n  tlMjr  may  p«rh»iw 
tnmtmt  oontrlbutlons  to  ■odaty. 

IXLSTmON 

Thac*  la  one  laat  ara*  in  which  tU: 
1  magi  nation  la  callad  for.  It  la,  pari 
moat  Important  on*. 

John  Oaway  aald  "Start  whare  thi 
la."  TodKj%  child,  and  hla  paranta 
gnuutparenta,  too,  are  In  front  of  a  tTV  aat. 
Ovar  98  parcant  of  Amarlca'a  homaa  i  ra  now 
raachad  by  the  moat  powerful  oomii  lunlea- 
tlona  tool  aver  known  In  the  history  ^f  man. 
But  Ita  potential  lies  largely  unused 

TV  touches  every  American.  It  la  aikllable 
and  in  use  In  virtually  every  Amarlcan  home. 
Homaa  which  literally  have  nothing  \alae — 
no  plumbing,  no  furnishings,  no  bcwks  or 
newapapers,  no  hope — have  a  talevlalq 

The  American  Association  of  Colle 
Tsacher  Kducatlon,  along  with  The 
lean  Association  of  School  Admlnlst 
and  The  Laboratory  for  Raaaaroh  In  Ball 
■ducatlon  have  taken  a  leadership  role\ 
and  have  proposed  LBARNINO  AND  OI 
INO,  a  television  serlea  which  aeeks  th^  re- 
education and  strengthening  of  Amei  lea's 
parents,  teachers,  and  all  of  the  "gatel  e«p- 
ara"  who  Influence  the  growth  and  dev  ilop- 
ment  of  the  nation's  children.  The  pro]  oaed 
TV  serlaa  will  use  the  sophisticated  pronuc- 
tlon  techniques  that  have  proven  to  nold 
audiences  of  millions  to  bring  to  Ameiica'a 
famlllea  and  schools  the  new  knowledge  now 
exploding  at  the  frontiers  of  research  aqout 
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bow  ehUdran  grow  and  daralop.  It  aaaka  to 
chaoga  tlM  faUwa  rata  of  tba  nattonl  ohU- 
dian.  Jnat  aa.  through  naw  knowladga.  tha 
mortaltty  rata  of  tba  nation^  InfanU  baa 


Mo  ptojaet  la  mora  Important,  or  baa  • 
mora  axottmc  potential. 

Wa  muat  naa  tba  powatful  ^T^tinlnma  til 
tba  taiarlalon  madtum  to  baip  our  aadlanoa 
UDdantand  aU  wa  bava  ooma  to  know  about 
human  growth  and  davalopmant,  and.  bow, 
using  our  naw  knowledge  paranta  and 
taaobara  and  all  o<  ua  evwywbara— may  balp 
to  produoa  a  generation  of  Qhlldren  baCtar 
able  to  fullUl  their  human  potential  than 
any  ganaratlon  In  aU  tba  history  U  man.  Tba 
ChUd  Devalopmant  Paraonnal  Ttalnlng  Act 
anoouragaa  tba  uaa  o<  ttievlalon  for  tbla  pur- 


KmcAifiTT'a  BASIC  nnmrrosT— ouB  chiubbw 
It  will  do  us  little  good  to  save  the  quality 
of  life  In  this  worid,  and  to  fight  to  aava 
our  environment  for  our  children.  If  wa  have 
not  saved  tha  ohUdren. 

Tha  Child  Development  Peisonnel  Train- 
ing Act  la  the  first  of  many  stapa  that  our 
ganaratlon  must  take  for  thaln.  For  three 
thousand  years  man  uaad  tha  yoke  oiaant  for 
a  team  of  oxen  on  his  honaa  before  be  de- 
veloped a  bameaa  for  his  horse.  Our  first 
automoMlea  had  a  place  for  a  horaa  whip. 
We  are  now  In  the  poaltlon  of  a  people  who 
are  attan4>tlng  to  solve  the  proUems  of  tba 
ehlldren  who  muat  live  In  the  aist  oentuiy 


wltb  tba  toola  of  an  aga  long  dead— wblla  tba 
most  powerful  oommunleaMoos  toola  and  tba 
most  maaatngful  naw  kBowladga  bmu  baa 
•ver  bad.  11a  waiting. 

Wb«t  wa  do— or  do  not  do— aboat  this  wm 
tau  ua  wbat  kind  at  a  paopia  wa  am. 

A  taw  abort  yaan  ago  wa  dM  not  know 
bow  tba  laok  at  proper  nutrttlon  in  tba  em- 
laal  aaily  yaaa  oould  affaot  tha  powtb  of 
tba  human  brain,  and  deny  to  millions  of 
ohndran.  aU  ovar  tba  world,  tba  potential 
tbay  ware  bom  wltb.  MnUoiM  oT  ohlldian.  to- 
day, are  growing  to  adulthood  lass  IntaUlgent 
than  they  might  have  bean.  AU  of  humanltv 
must  suffer  In  tbalr  loaa. 

Now.  as  wa  are  faoad  wltb  tha  awaaome 
avldenoe  of  what  the  lack  of  adaquaU  educa- 
tional tare  may  mean  as  wMl,  wa,  who  an 
raaponslMe  for  the  next  generation  of  our 
nation's  children,  must  ask  ourselves  one 
queetloD:  Dare  we  wait  any  longer? 

Humanity  has  only  one  basic  Inventory  in 
this  world — the  very  young.  All  the  reet  Is 
remedial. 

Eablt  CHnj>HooD  PaoiwaaioMAi.  Fsssoniixl: 
XaBMKO  DBOSBS  COWfOISD  1000-70 
According  to  the  Juat-lasuad  report.  Karnet 
Degreea  Conferrtd:  1999-1970.  (National  Cen- 
ter for  Educational  SUtlstles.  U-8.  Office  of 
BducaUon)  the  following  ntimbers  of  pro- 
fessional personnel  were  trained  In  the  1960- 
70  school  year  for  early  childhood  anas: 


BA* 


M.A.'t 


Ml.  D.'i 


Total 


Women 


TeM 


Tom  Mm 


Education: 

Nunorv  Of  kindortarton  aducation 

Early  cnildhood  a«iucatiofl 

Noma  acononiics:  Child  dtvetopmont,  iamily  nit- 
tions 

Total  (all  firtd»—«,«7) 


1,710 


S 
« 

43 


891 
4,976 

1,667 


20 
6» 

270 


1 
2S 

35 


19 
601 

235 


13 
37 


» 

20 


7,6tt 


10 

17 


919 


Not*:  Contrast  thasa  lifuras  with  ttie  total  BA'»  prapan  d  in  atamantary  adscation :  UJM;  or  with  tha  total  numbof  of  BJk.'i  praparad  in  aN  aducation  ftalds:  166,423. 


Hit.  14717 
A  bill  to  Improve  the  quality  of  child 
opment  programs  by  attracting  and 
ing  personnel  for  those  programs 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  llouae\of 
Representatives    of   the    UnUed    States 
America  in  Oongreu  assembled.  That 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Child  Development 
Personnel  Training  Act  of  1073**. 

STATUCZMT    OT    nNDXMOa    AMD 

Sacnoar  1.  Tha  Ooograas  reoognlaea 
ona  of  tba  major  bamars  hindering  tha 
valopmant  of  quality  child  davalopmant  i 
loaa  at  tba  preeent  time  U  the  lack  of  i 
dantly  trained  and  prepared  profeaslonal 
par^krofesalonal  ataff;  further  that  tba  ni 
ber  at  children  being  placed  In  ohlld  devel^ 
ment  and  child  care  wUl  Increaae  algnlflc 
ly  In  tha  next  decade  baoauae  ot  the  Im^^aot 
at  Federal  welfare  and  child  devalopB  ant 
programa  and  tba  continued  entry  of  mot]  isrs 
of  young  children  Into  full-time  emp  oy- 
ment  outalde  the  home,  and  that  thla  In- 
creaae  will.  In  the  futiue,  place  an  Intcler- 
able  atraln  on  the  already  limited  nurobers 
of  personnel  qiuUlfled  for  work  In  early  cnlld- 
hood  programs;  that  the  developmen;  of 
quaUty  early  childhood  programs  depends, 
therefore,  on  the  availability  of  trained  per- 
sonnel In  far  greater  numbers  than  pn  lent 
training  programs  can  respond  to;  ant .  fi- 
nally, that  parenU  can  be  helped  effect  vely 
to  Mae  child  development  techniques  \  for 
their  own  children  that  will  leeeen  or  pret^nt 
the  need  for  compensatory  education 
grams   for  older   children. 

Sac.  a.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
spond  to  the  demonstrated  need  for 
development    personnel    in    the    lB70's: 
stimulating  the   development   of  suffldabt 


training  and  educational  programa  In  every 
State  and  rsglon  of  the  United  States  to  as- 
sure an  adequate  supply  of  personnel  to  meet 
the  staffing  requirements  of  early  childhood 
programs. 

BAKLT    CRXLUROOD 


Sac.  S.  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Bduoatlon, 
and  Welfare  is  authorised  to  make  grants  to 
or  enter  Into  contracts  with  Institutions  of 
higher  education.  State  and  local  child  de- 
velopment agandea,  State  and  looal  aduoa- 
tlonal  agandea.  child  devtfopment  programs, 
private  companies  and  organlsaUons  engaged 
In  teacher  training,  teacher  training  Institu- 
tions, national  child  developnMnt  organlaa- 
tloDS,  and  producers  of  tslevlslon  program- 
ing, for  the  purpose  of  establishing,  develop- 
ing, or  upgrading  early  chQdbood  personnel 
training  programs  which  shall  Indude,  but 
shall  not  be  limited  to,  the  devdopment  of 
programs  to— 

(A)  provide  postgraduate  level  training  for 
teachers  of  professional  and  paraprofssdonal 
early  childhood  personnel  and  for  teachers  of 
teachers  of  such  peiaonnd; 

(B)  attract  and  recruit  peraonnd,  both 
male  and  female,  Including  students  and 
older  Americans  to  training  for  and  subse- 
quent employment  In  chUd  devdopment  pro- 
grams: 

(C)  retrain  peraonnd  prepared  for  and/or 
experienced  In  education  at  levels  other  than 
early  childhood  ao  aa  to  enable  them  to  func- 
tion effectively  in  early  childhood  programa: 

(D)  provide  preeervlce  and  Inaarvloe  train- 
ing of  profeadonal  and  panyrofeaslonal  per- 
aonnd for  teaching,  management  and  super- 
visory, and  admlnlstratlTe  posts  In  early 
childhood  programs,  Indudlng  the  training 


and  oertlfloatlon  of  ChUd  Development  Aaao- 
datee; 

(■)  help  parents  and  high  school  students 
understand  and  practice  sound  obUd  devdop- 
ment techniques; 

(F)  derdop  educational  televldon  pro- 
grams and  accompanying  materials  for  train- 
ing early  childhood  peraonnd.  patenta.  and 
high  aohod  studanta  In  tba  prlnetolea  of  ^«»nin 
devdopmant: 

<0)  davdop  and  refine  oertlflcatlon  criteria 
and  tecbnlquee  for  profeasloiial  and  parapio- 
feadonal  early  ehUdbood  peisonneL 

arrBOPaiAnoMs 
Sac.  4.  Tliera  are  hereby  autboriaed  to  be 
approprtated  to  carry  out  thla  Act  040,000,000 
for  the  flaoal  year  ending  June  80.  1073, 
080,000.000  for  the  flecal  year  ending  June  30, 
1074,  and  076X>OO,OOO  for  each  of  the  auoeeed- 
Ing  flacal  years  ending  prior  to  July  1,  1970. 

msTusonow 
Sac.  8.  At  least  60  per  oentum  of  the  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  aeotlon  4  "h^n  be 
used  for  the  devdopment  of  programs  to  at- 
tract, train,  retrain,  or  certify  paraprofes- 
donal  personnel  and  sbaU  be  apportioned 
among  the  SUtes.  Half  of  sueh  SO  per  oentum 
shaU  be  allotted  among  the  States  so  that  the 
amount  aUotted  for  each  State  bean  the 
same  ratio  to  such  half  as  the  number  of  eoo- 
nomlcaUy  disadvantaged  dUIdien,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary.  In  the  State  bean 
to  the  number  of  auch  ohUdien  In  aU  tba 
Statea;  and  the  other  half  of  such  60  per 
centum  abaU  be  allotted  among  the  States 
ao  that  tba  amount  aUotted  for  each  SUte 
bean  the  aama  ratio  to  auch  half  aa  the  num- 
ber of  children  younger  than  aga  sU  with 
mothen  who  work  fuU-tlme  outsMs  the  home 
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In  that  State  bean  to  the  noaabcr  of  sudi 
eblldien  in  aU  the  Btatas. 

sac.  8.  TIas  laaaalnlng  80  per  esntum  of  the 
funds  spproprtetsd  ponuant  to  sseMon  4 
shaU  be  ussd  tor  ths  other  puipoaas  emmMr- 
ated  in  ssetkm  8  and  for  sueh  reiatsd  pur- 
poeee  as  the  Secretary  saay  deem  approprUte 
to  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  tbe  Aet. 

Sac.  7.  Priority  daaU  lie  plaoed  on  the  de- 
vatopmoit  of  those  personnd  development 
programs  which  promlss  to  become  sslf -sus- 
taining after  Federal  saslstanes  has  osassd. 

OOOBOIMATIOir 

Sic.  8.  The  Secretary  diaU  take  vrtiatever 
■tepe  be  deems  appropriate  to  achieve  the 
coordination  of  aU  federaUy  sponsored  early 
dUldhood  personnd  training  programs  al- 
nady  In  operation  with  the  programs  to  be 
established  under  this  Act  and  to  assure  the 
coordination  of  training  programs  with  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  early  chUdhood 
personnel. 

oanmrxoNs 

Sac.  8.  As  iiaed  In  this  Act,  the  term — 

(a)  "State"  means  the  several  Statee  and 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rloo,  Ouam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Padflc  Islands, 

(b)  "Barly  childhood  programa"  and  "chUd 
development  programs"  mean  programs  In 
chUdren's  homaa  or  In  day-care  homes, 
schools,  day-cara  oenten,  neighborhood  cen- 
ters which  provide  day  care  and/or  educa- 
tional services  for  children  younger  than  age 
seven,  or  who  have  not  reached  the  lint 
grade. 

(c)  "Early  chUdhood  personnel"  means  any 
person  working  or  volunteering  In  an  early 
ChUdhood  program. 

(d)  "Professional  early  childhood  person- 
nel" means  persons  trained,  dther  by  attain- 
ing the  AA.,  BA.,  MA.  or  PhJ}.  levd  through 
academic  study,  or  on  the  basis  of  a  creden- 
tlaled  combination  of  education  and  wDik 
experience  that  has  been  asaeeeed  aa  provid- 
ing the  person  with  q>eclflc  oompetendea  ra- 
qulred  to  perform  profeadonal  early  chUd- 
hood dutlea. 

(e)  "Paraprofeaslonal  early  chUdhood  per- 
sonnel" means  persons  tralnsd  to  lass  than 
AA.  degree  level  for  service  In  early  chUd- 
hood programa. 

(f)  "State  and  local  chUd  development 
agandea"  mean  any  State  or  local  govern- 
ment agendea  raqwnslble  for  the  operation 
and/or  supervldon  of  early  chllhood  pro- 
grams. 

CospoNsoaa  or  HJl.  14717 
Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 
lifr.  Beglch  of  Alaska. 
Mr.  Bdl  of  CaUf omla. 
Mr.  Dellenback  of  Oregon. 
Mr.  KUberg  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Esch  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  FMlnghuysen  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Fuqua  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Oarmata  of  Maryland. 
Mr.  Olbbons  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Oude  of  Maryland. 
Mr.  Halpem  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Heina  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mn.  Hicks  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  MoClory  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  Meeds  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Nix  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  OHan  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Quia  of  Minnesota. 
Mr.  Scheuer  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Stelger  of  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  Thone  of  Nebraska. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEIifENT 

Mr.   lOKVA    asked    and   was   given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 


point  In  the  Rboobb  and  to  inchide  ex- 
traneoas  matter.) 

Vi.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speako*.  yesterday  I 
had  the  priyilege  of  appearing  before  a 
legislative  committee  of  the  nunols  State 
Tifgislatiire  which  is  coosiderinff  legisla- 
tion to  protect  Lake  Michigan  from  fur- 
ther pollution  and  decay. 

Regrettably  I  was  absent  from  the 
floor  and  was  unable  to  be  recorded  on 
three  roll  call  votes  which  took  place  on 
May  1.  Had  I  been  present  I  would  have 
voted  as  follows: 

Aye  on  roll  130,  final  passage  of  S.  2713 
authorizing  the  Attorney  General  to  pro- 
vide can  for  narcotics  addicts  who  are 
on  probation  or  parole; 

Aye  on  roll  132,  final  passage  of  H.R. 
9676  transferring  Federal  land  to  the 
State  of  Tennessee  for  use  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee; 

Aye  on  roll  133.  final  passage  of  HJl. 
13334  authorizing  new  executive  posi- 
tions in  the  Treasury  Department. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows: 

To  Mr.  FoxnfTADr  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  BoGGS) ,  for  Monday,  May  1  and  the 
balance  of  the  week,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

cnie  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  RoussxLOT)  and  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  HooAH,  for  1  hour,  today. 

Mr.  "KKitr,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  FKXT.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bhown  of  Ohio,  for  5  minutes 
today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dehholm)  and  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  tmd  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Aspnr,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RoDiNO,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Albxanbbi,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rosenthal,  for  IS  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  to  revise  and 
extend  remarks  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Albert  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BoGos)  to  extend  his  remarks  following 
Mr.  Gerald  R.  Foro. 

All  Members  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
RoussxLOT)  to  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  subject  of  the  special 
order  of  Mr.  Hogan,  today. 

Mr.  Hall  and  Mr.  Gross,  to  extend 
their  remarks  in  the  body  of  the  Record 
during  Mr.  Hogan's  special  order  today. 

(Hie  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  ROTJSSELOT)  and  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 


Mr.  RoBiaoN  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Bell. 
Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.FlNOLET. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Steicer  of  Arizona. 
Mr.  Duncan. 

Mr.  FRELINOHTnrSEN. 

Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  MnrsHALL. 

Mr.  Stxigbr  of  vnsconsin. 

Mr.  Shoup  in  two  Instances. 

cnie  following  litanbav  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Denbolm)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Casey  of  Texas. 

Bfr.  Rosenthal  in  five  instances. 

Mrs.  Hicxs  of  Massachusetts  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  Corman  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  PucnrsKi  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  TiERNAN. 

Mr.  EiLBERG  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Hagan  in  three  instances. 
Bfr.  Rarick  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Abourezk  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Brasco  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Pickle  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Begzch  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  , 

Mr.  Boland  in  three  instances. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BIIIj  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title : 

S.  2713.  An  act  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  authorise  the  Attor- 
ney Oeneral  to  provide  caire  for  narcotic 
addicts  who  are  placed  on  probation,  re- 
leased on  parole,  or  numdatorUy  released. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  PRESENTED  TO 
THE  PRESn>Ea<T 

Mr.  HATS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  May  1,  1972,  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  a  Joint 
resolution  of  the  House  of  the  following 
UUe: 

T3.J.  Res.  1029.  A  Joint  res(dutlon  to  author- 
ise the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation 
designating  the  month  of  May  of  1972  as 
"National  Arthritis  Month." 


Mr. 


ADJOURNMENT 
DENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 


that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  12  o'clock  and  44  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  untU  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  May  3,  1972,  at  12  o'clock 
nooD. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

1922.  Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  a 
letter  from  the  president.  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  interim  1975  motor  vehicle  emis- 
sion standards,  pursuant  to  section  202 
(b)  (5)  (A)  of  the  Clean  Air  Amend- 
ments of    1970,   was   taken  from   the 
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Speaker's  table  and  referred  to  thelcom- 
mlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  :  IJB- 
LIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIGI  S 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  repoi  ts  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  (Herk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  p  oper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California:  Oomidttee 
on  the  Judiciary.  HJl.  7376.  A  bill  to  re  nove 
the  statutory  ceUlng  on  Balarles  payal:  le  to 
U.S.  magistrates;  with  amendments  (Sept. 
No.  92-1037).  Referred  to  the  ConunlttM  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  T^on. 

Mr.  MANN:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.   12179.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  S  irlff- 


Train  Co.;  with  an  amendment  (Rept. 
92-1038).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
Whole  House. 


No. 
the 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIO:  »S 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  pu  )Uc 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  i  ind 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mrs.  ABZUO: 

H.R.  1471S.  A  bill  to  enforce  the  consti  tu- 
tlonal  right  of  females  to  terminate  pi  eg- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  RBMARKS^ 

nandM  that  thay  do  not  wlah  to  oonUnae; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judleiarr. 
By  Mr.  FRET: 
H.R.  14716.  A  bUl  to  provld*  for  the  eiUb- 
llshment  of  safety  standards  for  mobQe 
homes  In  Interstate  oommarce,  and  for  oilier 
purposas;  to  the  Committee  on  Btt"fc<ng  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  HANSIN  of  Idaho  (for  blmatif . 
Mr.  Bsix.  Mr.  DxLLBiBacK.  Mr.  Xbch. 
Mrs.  Hkks  of  MsMachuaatta.  Mr. 
Mbkds.  Mr.  O'Haba,  Mr.  Quia,  Mr. 
ScuBuaa,  Mr.  Smcn  of  Wlsoonaln, 

Mr.    BXGXCH,    Mr.    ElLBKKO,    Mr.    FU- 

UNOHTTTSKK,  Mr.  FDotTA,  Mr.  Qaa- 

MATB,  Mr.   QiBBOMS,   Mr.   Otnn,  Mr. 

HaLFBUf,  Mr.  Hmfs,  Mr.  McCunit. 

Mr.  Nix.  and  Mr.  Thonx)  : 

HJt.  14717.  A  bill  to  impzo^t  the  quaUty 

of  child  davalopment  praframs  by  attracting 

and  training  personnel  for  those  programs; 

to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  McMILLAN   (for  himself.  Mr. 

Cabxli..  Mr.  NxLSKN,  and  Mr.  Bbot- 

aiLL  of  Virginia) : 

HH.  14718.  A  bill  to  provide  public  asslat- 

ance  to  mass  transit  bus  companies  in  the 

District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes; 

to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 

bU. 

By  Mr.  MIKVA: 
HJt.  14719.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  com- 
pensation   of   innocent    victims    of    violent 
ciUne  m  need;  to  make  grants  to  States  for 


May  S,  im 


the  payment  of  snob  eompensatlon;  to  ao- 
thorlae  an  Insurance  pvogram  and  death  and 
disability  benrtts  for  p«Mio  safety  oOean: 
to  provide  dvll  renadlea  for  vletlma  of  raek- 
•taarlng  aetlvHy:  and  for  other  pnrpoaea-  to 
the  Committee  on  Waya  and  Means 
By  Mr.  MOBOAIV: 
HJt.  14730.  A  bin  to  aiBMid  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  19M  with  respect  to  lobby- 
ing by  certain  types  of  exempt  organlaattons- 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.         ' 
By  Mr.  STDBBLBFIKLD  (for  himself, 
Mr.  McMnxAM,  Mr.  Dobn,  Mr.  Vioo- 
arro,  Mr.  Jomxs  of  North  Caroling 
Mr.  SiBK.  Mr.  Ai.KXAifnxa.  Blr.  Jomxs 
of    Tennessee,    Mr.    Bxboland,    Mr. 
Lone.  Mr.  Dbmholm,  Bfr.  Aboukbx, 
Mr.  AariM,  Mr.  Bxqicr,  Mr.  Edmond- 
BON.  Mr.  HxmmaoM,  Mr.  Hnxn,  Mr 
KASTXNicnxa.  Mr.  McPau.,  Mr.  Qun.-* 
LEM,  Mr.  Rot  and  Mr.  Btkxd)  : 
HJL  14721.  A  blU  to  provide  price  support 
for  milk  at  not  leaa  than  86  percent  of  the 
parity  price  therefor;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 
Mr.    HAWKINS    presented    a    bill    (HA. 

14732)  for  the  reUef  of  Hilarton  Ngayan,  Jr., 

which   was  referred  to  the   Committee  on 

the  Judiciary. 


;XTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


PROP.    G.    I.    SANCHE2S— EDUCATCJR, 
LEADER,  HUMANITARIAN 


HON.  J.  J.  PICiaE 

or  TXXA8 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA' 

Tuesday,  May  2,  1972 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
ago  The  University  of  Texas,  the 
of  Texas,  and  this  country  loet  a 
education  leader  with  the  death  of 
George  Sanchez. 

Even  before  Professor  Sanchez] 

completed  hla  own  education,  this 

emment  was  calling  on  him  to  h^lp  in 

Its    work    in    inter-American    relktions 

and  education  flelds.  He  has  serv^  well 

the  cause  of  Spanish-speaking  peoples 

in  this  country  and  abroad.  And  In  so 

doing  he  has  served  well  his  coimti  r  and 

his  fellow  man  everywhere. 

His  loss  will  be  sorely  felt. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  pl4ce  in 

the  Record  an  article  from  an  Austin, 

Texas,    newspaper    describing    thi    life 

and  works  of  Professor  Sanchez. 

The  article  follows: 

irr  Pxov.  O.  I.  Samchkx  Dm 
Dr.  George  Isadore  Sanchez  y  Sanchiz,  85 
Of  2201  Scenic  Dr..  professor  of  Latin 
lean  EducaUon  at  the  University  of 
died  at  St.  David's  hospital  Wednesda 
after  an  Illness. 

Funeral  is  pending  at  the  Cook-vfalden 
Funeral  Home. 
Sanchez  had  been  a  faculty  member 

since  1940.  He  had  also  taught  short  t*. 

the  University  of  Mexico,  University  of  lAlas 
ka.  University  of  Southern  Calif omla.  VUnl 
verslty  of  New  Mexico  and  others. 

Sanchez  was  bom  In  Albuquerque,  ItJiC 
on  Oct.  4,  1908,  and  was  educated  in leie 
mentary  and  secondary  schools  In  Arliona 
and  New  Mexico.  He  reoelved  his  tMchelf  of 
arte    degree   from   the   University   of  ^ew 


Mexico  In  1930,  his  master  of  science  degree 
in  education  from  UT  In  1931  and  hla  doc- 
torate from  the  University  of  California  in 
1934. 

Dr.  Sanchez  taught  elementary  school  in 
New  Mexico  from  1923-30  and  was  director 
of  research  for  the  New  Mexico  Department 
of  Education,  I93I-3S.  From  1986-S7  he  was 
a  research  associate  for  the  Julius  Rosenwald 
Fund  in  Chicago  and  the  chief  technical 
oonsiUtant  and  director  of  the  NaUonal 
Teachers  College  for  the  Veneaualan  Ministry 
of  Education  from  1937-38. 

He  worked  as  a  research  assocUte  at  the 
University  of  New  Mexico  1938-40.  He  also 
•erved  as  Bducaticm  Specialist  to  the  Coor- 
dinator of  Inter-American  Affairs  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  from  198S-84. 

In  1981  Sancbaa  was  named  to  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  newly  formed  Peace  Corps 
by  President  John  F.  Kennedy  and  also 
served  on  Kennedy's  60-member  Citlaen's 
Committee  for  a  New  Frontier  Policy  in  the 
Americas. 

He  has  also  held  government  appointments 
with  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and 
Office  of  Education. 

Sanchez  was  a  government  witness  In  the 
Austin  School  doegregation  case  last  year, 
during  which  be  called  prohibiting  speaking 
of  Spanish  by  children  in  public  schools  ~vlr- 
tually  criminal." 

He  also  spoke  out  against  segregation  of 
black  and  Mexican -American  students  call- 
ing for  a  "unitary"  school  where  all  children 
attended  without  reference  to  ethnic  back- 
ground. 

Sanches  was  the  author  of  numerous  books, 
articles,  monographs  and  bulletins.  Some  of 
his  principal  books  were  "Mexico— A  Re- 
volution m  Education."  1938;  "Fbrgotten 
People,"  1940;  "The  Developmant  of  Higher 

EducaUon  in  Mexico."  1944;  "The  People 

A  Study  of  the  Navajos,"  1948;  "Arithmetic 
in  Maya,"  1981;  and  "The  Development  of 
Education  in  Veneetiela."  1983. 

Sanchez  is  stuvlved  by  his  wife.  Dr.  Lulsa 
O.  Sanchez  of  Austin;  one  daughter,  Mrs. 
Consuelo  Sprague  of  Austin;  a  son-in-law. 
Nelson  R.  Sprague  of  Austin;  and  a  aoni 
George  E.  Sanches,  of  Albuquerque.  New 
Mexico. 


THE  INDEPENDENCE!  OP  THE 
FEDERAL  JUDICIARY 


HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  2.  1972 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  the  Honor- 
able Prank  J.  Battlsti.  caiief  Judge  of 
th«  UJS.  District  Court  for  the  Northern 
District  of  Ohio,  has  recently  written  on 
article  entitled.  "Tlie  Independence  of 
the  Federal  Judiciary."  This  article 
appeared  in  the  February  1972  issue  of 
the  Boston  College  Industrial  and  Com- 
mercial Law  Review. 

Because  of  the  stresses  which  ate 
placed  on  the  independence  of  our  Judi- 
cial system  in  turbulent  times,  I  com- 
mend this  article  to  my  colleagues  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in- 
serted at  this  point  in  the  Rccoid. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoed. 
as  follows: 

Tkx  iMOKPKifimrcs  or  thx  Fbdbui. 

jmncuKT  t 

(Hon.  Frank  J.  Battlstl*) 

It  Is  Indeed  an  honor  to  speak  at  the 
Boaton  CoUege  Law  School.  As  you  are  prob- 
ably aware,  there  has  been  some  crltieism 
directed  at  Judges  who  deliver  speeches  and 
write  artielea  on  matten  which  may  subse- 
quenUy  come  before  them  in  the  course  of 
litigation.  The  subject  of  my  remarks  is  one 
that  wUl  likely  not  be  part  of  any  Utlgation 
that  may  oome  before  ma.  and  it  la  a  subject 
of  the  highest  interest  to  meml>ers  of  the 
bench  and  bar  alike.  I  address  myself  today 
to  the  current  oongrsssional  attempt  to  in- 
fringe upon  the  Independence  of  what  Fn>- 
feasor  Alexander  Blcksl  oaUs  "the  least  dan- 
gerous branch." 
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As  you  an  no  doubt  aware,  in  our  unique 
system  of  government  wa  have  three  Inde- 
paiident.  yet  Intsrdepaodent  braatiiaa.  Bach 
UbUU  and  counterbalaacea  tha  oUmbb  so 
that  th*  ahlp  of  state  continuaa  on  a  rela- 
tively even  keaL  The  power  of  the  eascuttve 
and  legislative  branches  ts  obeeked  by  the 
opuaUon  of  the  Judicial  branch;  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  oourta  la  within  the  angle  of 
OongrsBs;  and  the  power  to  appoint  Judges 
Is  vested  in  the  Executive.^ 

A  hallmark  of  our  federal  system  Is  the 
Independence  of  the  Judl^ary.  This  inde- 
pendence is  occaslonaUy  threatened  by  thcaa 
wbo.  while  meaning  w^.  would  undsrmlae 
the  very  attribute  that  makea  the  Judicial 
syrtcm  ot  this  nation  without  peer.  The 
paramoimt  importance  of  tb»  Judiciary's  in- 
dependence was  ably  expressed  by  the  late 
Circuit  Judge  John  J.  Parker : 

There  Is  one  qualification  which  Is  the 
tine  qtM  non  of  Judicial  success  or  even 
Judicial  respectability.  That  quality  is  inde- 
pendence. .  .  .  The  Judge  must  not  only  be 
Independent — aljaolutely  free  of  all  influence 
and  control  so  that  he  can  put  Into  his 
Judgments  the  honest,  unfettered  and  un- 
biased Judgment  of  his  mind,  but  he  must 
be  so  freed  of  business,  pollUcal  and  finan- 
cial connections  and  obligations  that  the 
public  will  recognize  that  he  Is  independent. 
It  Is  of  supreme  In^wrtance,  not  only  that 
Justice  be  done,  but  that  Utlganto  before  the 
court  and  the  public  generally  understand 
that  It  is  being  done  and  that  the  Judge  Is 
beholden  to  no  one  but  God  and  his  con- 
science. As  was  well  said  by  John  M«i^h»ii 
in  the  debate  on  the  Constitution  in  the 
Virginia  Convention:  "The  Judicial  Depart- 
ment comes  home  in  its  effects  to  every 
man's  flreaide;  It  passes  on  bis  property,  his 
reputation,  his  life,  his  aU.  Is  it  not,  to  the 
last  degree  important,  that  he  (the  Judge) 
should  be  rendered  perfectly  and  completely 
Independent,  with  notlilng  to  influence  or 
control  him  but  Ood  and  his  conscience?  .  . . 
I  have  always  thought,  from  my  earliest 
youth  till  now,  that  the  greatest  scourge  an 
angry  Heaven  ever  Inflicted  upon  an  iin- 
grateful  and  sinning  people,  was  an  igno- 
rant, a  corrupt,  or  a  dependent  Judiciary."  < 
The  founding  fathera  were  convinced  that 
the  Independence  of  the  Judiciary  was  of 
paramoimt  importance  in  their  new  govern- 
ment. Their  belief  was  embodied  In  the  llilnl 
Article  of  the  Constitution,  which  provides 
that  Judges  "shall  hold  their  ofllce  during 
good  behavior."  The  framers  of  the  Consti- 
tution sought  to  establish  the  Judiciary's  in- 
dependence by  limiting  the  method  for  re- 
moval of  federal  JudgM  to  a  cumbersome* 
impeachment  proceas. 

Alexander  Hamilton  eq>ressed  their  views 
most  clearly  in  his  contributions  to  the  Md- 
araUst  Papers.  In  No.  79  he  wrote: 

The  precautions  for  their  [Judges']  req;>on- 
■n>Uity  are  comprised  in  the  article  respect- 
ing Impeaehmenta.  They  are  lUble  to  be  im- 
peadied  for  mal-oonduct  by  the  house  of  rep- 
rasentatlves  and  tried  by  the  senate,  and  if 
oonvleted.  may  1m  dismissed  from  office  and 
dfawpisHlled  for  hnMing  mnj  other.  This  is 
the  only  provision  on  the  point,  which  Is 
oonslttent  with  the  necessary  independence 
of  tlie  Judicial  character,  and  u  the  only  one 
which  we  llsd  in  our  own  constitution  in  re- 
ject to  oar  own  Judges. 

The  want  of  a  provlalon  for  removing  the 
Judges  on  aooount  of  Inability,  has  been  a 
■object  of  oomplalnt.  But  all  conaldsrate  men 
will  be  aenalble  that  such  a  provlalon  would 
either  not  be  pracUoed  upon,  or  would  be 
mors  liable  to  abuse  than  calculated  to  an- 
■*er  any  good  puipoae.  ...  An  attempt  to 
>k  the  boundary  between  the  regions  of 
sbUlty  and  Inability,  would  much  oftener 
givB  scope  to  personal  and  party  attaoh- 
°yj»  sad  enmltlaa,  than  advance  the  In- 
**«««ta  of  Justice,  or  the  public  good.  Tte 

"ootnotaa  at  end  of  article. 
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result,  except  In  tha  case  of  Insanity,  must 
for  the  moat  part  be  arbitrary;  and  insanity, 
without  any  fonnal  or  evprsaa  provlskm.  may 
be  aafely  prcmounced  to  be  virtual  dlsquall- 
floatkm.* 

In  Federalist  Ho.  78,  HamUton  concluded 
his  argument  for  an  independent  Judiciary  by 
elucidating  the  benefita  of  the  good  behavior 
standard: 

The  standard  of  good  behaviour  for  the 
oontlnuanoe  in  office  of  the  JtKUoial  maglstry 
is  certainly  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the 
modem  Improvementa  in  the  practice  of  gov- 
ernment. In  a  monarchy  it  Is  an  exoeUent 
barrier  to  the  despotism  of  the  prlnoe:  In  a 
republic  it  U  a  no  lees  exceUent  barrier  to 
the  encroachments  and  oppressions  of  the 
representative  body.  And  it  is  the  l>est  ex- 
pedient which  can  be  devised  m  any  gov- 
ernment, to  aecure  a  ateady,  upright,  and 
impartial  administration  of  the  laws. 

(In  view  of]  the  natural  feebleness  of  the 
Judiciary,  it  Is  In  continuaa  Jeopardy  of  being 
overpowered,  awed,  or  Influenced  by  Its  co- 
ordinate branches;  (and]  .  .  .  nothing  can 
contribute  so  much  to  its  firmness  and  Inde- 
pendence aa  permanency  In  office. 

If  then  the  courts  of  Justice  are  to  be 
conaidared  as  the  bulwarks  of  a  iimit^ 
constitution  against  legislative  encroach- 
ments, this  conslderaUon  will  airoid  a 
strong  argument  for  the  permanent  tenure 
of  Judicial  offllces.  since  nothing  will  con- 
tribute so  much  as  this  to  that  independ- 
ent 9lrlt  in  the  Judgea.  which  must  tie 
essential  to  the  faithful  perftnrmanee  of  so 
arduous  a  duty. 

But  It  Is  easy  to  see  that  It  would  require 
an  uncommon  portion  of  fortitude  in  the 
Judgea  to  do  their  duty  as  faithful  gruuxl- 
lans  of  the  constitution,  where  leglalatlve 
invasions  of  it  had  been  instigated  by  the 
major  voice  of  the  community. 

Upon  the  whole  there  can  be  no  room  to 
doubt  that  the  convention  acted  wisely  in 
copying  from  the  models  of  those  constitu- 
tions which  have  establlahed  good  behaviour 
as  the  tenure  of  their  Judicial  offices  In  point 
of  duration;  and  that  so  far  from  being 
biamable  on  this  account,  their  plan  would 
have  been  Inexcusably  ctefactlve  If  it  had 
wanted  tills  important  feature  of  good  gov- 
ernment. The  eiqierlence  of  Great  Britain 
affords  an  illustrious  comment  on  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  institution.* 

t.    ATTXICPTS    TO    KNCKOACR    ON    JT7DICIAL 
nfOBPSMMMCK 

In  the  last  forty  years  Congress  has  con- 
sidered several  alternative  methods  for  the 
removal  of  federal  Judges.  In  1936,  two  bills 
were  Introduced  which  sought  to  provide  an 
additional  avenue  for  the  removal  of  federal 
Judges.  Both  bills  gave  the  power  of  removal 
to  a  special  court  and  allowed  an  appeal  to 
the  Supreme  Co\irt.  One  bill.*  introduced  by 
Senator  McAdoo,  proposed  the  establialunent 
of  a  court  to  be  compoaed  of  the  senior 
Judgea  of  the  ten  circuit  courts  of  appeals 
and  the  Chief  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  DlBtrict  of  Columbia.  Ita  Jxirls- 
dlctlon  would  have  extended  to  the  trial  of 
ail  federal  Judges,  except  JusUoes  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  upon  the  Issue  of  mis- 
behavior. Prosecution  of  the  matter  waa  to 
lie  entrusted  to  the  United  States  Attorney 
Oeneral;  and  vpaa  oonvletlon  and  trans- 
mission of  notice  thereof  to  the  President, 
the  Judge  was  to  be  automatically  removed 
from  office.  Tlie  bill  also  provided  for  an 
appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

A  second  bm,^  introduced  by  Congressman 
Summers,  provided  a  method  whereby  the 
House  of  BepreesntatlveB  oould  transmit  a 
resolution  directly  to  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  nils  blU  provided  that  if.  in 
the  opinion  of  the  House,  there  were  rea- 
sonable grounds  for  believing  that  any  Judge 
of  the  United  Statea,  other  than  a  Judge  of 
any  of  the  drcult  courts  of  appoals  cr  the 
Supreme  Court,  was  guUty  of  misnondoet, 
the  Chief  Justice  shovld  eonvene  tbe  ctr- 
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cult  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which 
the  Judge's  Judicial  district  was  situated  to 
try  tbe  Issue  of  the  acctiaed  Judge's  good 
behavior.  Tlie  Chief  Justice  would  have  been 
required  to  designate  three  circuit  Judges, 
none  of  whom  Iiad  to  be  from  the  circuit 
of  the  accused  Judge,  to  serve  on  such  a 
court.  Proaecutlon  waa  to  be  entrusted  to 
managers  designated  by  the  House,  and  ap- 
peal waa  allowed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  Statea  by  either  the  proaecutlon 
or  tbe  accused.  Judgment  was  to  tie  limited 
to  removal  from  olBoe. 

Both  of  tlieee  bills  were  tlie  subject  of 
much  criticism.  Serious  doubt  existed  as  to 
whether  a  proceeding  for  removal  constituted 
a  "caae  or  controversy"  falling  wltliin  the 
Judicial  power*  of  the  courts  under  ArUcie 
m.*  A  further  objection  waa  predicated  on 
the  argiunant  that  the  Impeachment  pro- 
visions of  the  ConsUtutlon  impUedly  exclude 
all  other  methods  for  removal.">  In  rejecting 
the  two  proposals,  Congrese  wisely  adhered  to 
the  belief  of  the  frameia  of  the  Constitution 
ttiat  the  Impeachment  procedure  should  be 
the  sole  means  for  removing  Judges. 

A  similar  and  equally  unfortunate  attempt 
to  tamper  with  ttie  independence  of  the  Judi- 
ciary occurred  when  President  Frankim 
Roosevelt  sought  to  "pack"  the  Supreme 
Court  with  Justices  wlio  would  sustain  the 
legiataUon  of  the  New  Deal."  In  1937,  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  delivered  a  message  to  Con- 
gress in  which  he  proposed  a  legiBlatlve  plan 
that  would  have  Increased  the  niunlier  of 
Justices  from  nine  to  a  possible  m^^m^im  of 
fifteen.  Tbiu  he  brou^t  into  the  open  a  dis- 
agreement tietween  the  Court  on  one  tiand, 
lient  on  maintaining  the  doctrme  of  Judicial 
Independence,  and,  on  tbe  other,  thoae  In- 
dividuals and  groups  who  wlahed  the  Court 
to  refrain  from  reviewing  matters  of  legls- 
iaUve  poUcy.  The  unsuccessful  action  by 
Preaident  Roosevelt  exemplified  the  angry 
collision  between  dynamic  and  popular  presi- 
dents and  the  federal  courts,  and  Is  illustra- 
tive of  tbe  numerous  presidential  and  con- 
greaalonal  efforts  to  encroach  on  the  federal 
Judiciary's  Independence." 

In  a  recent  session  of  Congress,  farmer  Sen- 
ator TydlDga.  together  with  other  Uberal 
aenatora,"  introduced  S.  1608,  a  bUl  entitled 
Ttie  Judicial  Reform  Act.^  Although  tioth 
Senator  Tydlnga  and  his  blU  wei«  unsuccess- 
ful m  gaining  popular  approval,  the  princi- 
pal aim  of  the  bill— the  estebllshment  of  a 
Commission  on  Judicial  DlsabUltiea  and 
Tenure— atlil  enjoys  atrong  support.  Address- 
ing a  convention  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
aoclatton.  D^Hity  Attorney  General  Kleln- 
dienat  expressed  the  Nixon  Administration's 
approval  of  the  bUl.  He  stated,  in  part: 

I  Iregret]  .  .  .  that  I  did  not  either  see  or 
get  the  opportunity  to  qieak  in  favor  of  Sen- 
ator Tydlngi'  proposal  with  reapeet  to  Judicial 
removal.  On  behalf  of  the  Administration 
and  on  tietialf  of  the  Attorney  General,  we 
favor  this  very  much  indeed,  and  Judicial 
reform.  Although  we  have  not  yet  presented 
our  position  to  the  Congress,  we  wlU  in  the 
near  future.  We  «~""T>nil  his  effort  "^  lUs 
acttvlty  and  hte  diligence  in  ttUs  area,  and, 
like  you.  as  a  result  of  the  vote  you  took 
here  this  morning,  we  are  hopeful  ttiat  the 
Oongreas  wlU  enact  ttils  Into  legislation  tlUs 
year.v 

In  qilte  of  Its  initial  defeat,  the  terms  of 
the  proposed  Act  dsssrvs  considerable  at- 
tention. It  la  to  Title  I  of  the  Act  that  my 
comments  and  critlclam  wlU  be  directed,  for 
It  la  this  saetton  that  represents  the  moat  re- 
cent aaauUt  on  tha  Indspendence  of  the  fed- 
eral Jadldary.  Title  I  oalU  for  tlie  creation  of 
a  "Commlaslon  on  Judicial  OlsataWtlsa  and 
Tenure"  within  the  Judicial  liranch.**  This 
Oommlaalcn  would  be  ccrupcaad  of  five  mem- 
ben,  each  a  federal  Judge  In  aeUve  serrloe, 
and  would  Inelade  two  district  Judges  and 
two  drcult  Judgea  to  tie  asrtgnsd  liy  tlie 
Chief  Justice.  In  addition,  no  Judge  who  ia 
a  member  of  the  Judicial  Conf  erenoe  "  at  the 
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Ualtad  8tat«i  oould  be  ualgnwl  to  tli*  qom- 
mlaslon. 

Tb»  Act  would  provide  thkt,  upon  »  t^pm- 
pUlnt.  either  formal  or  infomuU,  of 
peraon,  the  ComnUMlon  oould  undertekfc  en 
inveatlgetlon  of  the  ofllclAl  conduct  ct 
Article  m  Judge  to  determine  whether 
judge's  conduct  hea  been  oonalatent  wltt 


th«t 
the 


standerd  of  good  b^evlor.  Willful  mla  xm- 


duct  end  peraletent  failure  to  perforni 
official  duties  would  constitute  conduct 
consistent  with  the  requirement  of  goM 
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his 
in- 
be- 


havlor.  After  an  Investigation,  the  Com  nls 
■ion  could  order  a  hearing  concerning  the 
conduct  of  the  Judge  and,  within  nl  lety 
days  after  the  adjournment  of  the  heai  Ing, 
the  Commission  would  have  to  make  wn«fjng« 
of  fact  and  a  determination  regarding 
judge's  conduct.  If,  upon  the  concurrency  of 
four  of  Its  members,  the  Commission  dec!  led 
that  the  conduct  of  the  judge  was  Inooni  Ist- 
ent  with  the  good  behavior  requirement  i  of 
Article  in.  It  would  report  Its  findings  to 
Judicial  Conference  with  the  recommei  ida- 
tion  that  the  judge  be  removed  from  o  Hoe. 
If  the  CoznmlBalon  found  that  the  ju<  ge*B 
conduct  was  in  keeping  with  good  beha  lor, 
the  matter  woiild  be  dlsmlaeed;  the  Judge  in- 
der  Investigation  could  then  decide  whei  her 
to  make  public  any  or  all  Information  re  at- 
Ing  to  the  Investigation. 

The  Judicial  Conference  or  one  of  Its  o  im- 
mlttees  would  review  the  record,  flndl  age 
and  determination  of  the  Commission  It 
could  hear  oral  arguments,  receive  addltlc  lal 
evidence,  or  require  the  filing  of  briefs.  '  tx9 
Conference  could  accept,  modify  or  reject  tin 
findings  of  the  Commission.  Should  the  O  >n- 
ference  accept  the  recommendation  of  he 
Commission,  the  Conference  would  then  s  ay 
certification  of  Its  determination  to  the  Pn  sl- 
dent  pending  review  In  the  Supreme  Co  irt 
by  writ  of  cerlorarl.  If  the  judge  did  not  •  «k 
review,  or  If  he  did  and  the  findings  w  ire 
affirmed,  the  Conference  would  certify  to  ^  be 
President  that  the  Judge  be  removed  fr  tm 
office.  The  Judge  then  would  be  renKr  ad 
and  a  new  one  appointed  by  the  Preeldi  nt 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Seni  te. 
In  addition,  the  Commission  would  be  c  n- 
powered  to  hear  any  claim  by  a  retired  Ju<  ge 
that  he  was  not  being  assigned  court  du  lee 
which  he  was  willing  and  able  to  underti  ke. 
Such  a  claim  would  have  to  be  substantli  ted 
to  the  satisfaction  of  a  majority  of  the  O  m- 
mission,  which  would  then  transmit  an  kp- 
prt^rlate  ratler  to  the  authority  respons  ble 
for  the  assignment  of  Judicial  duties  to  re- 
tired judges. 

The  proposed  Act  attempts  to  drcumt  mt 
the  Impeachment  provisions  of  the  Oonstl  tu- 
tion.  Its  supporters  correctly  contend  mat 
the  impeachment  procees  Is  cumbersome;  In- 
deed, they  argue  that  it  Is  too  cTmibereo  ns. 
In  their  haste  to  condemn  It,  however,  1  bey 
demonstrate  Its  essential  purpose.  Impel  oh- 
ment  was  deai^ned  to  be  ciunbereome  in  or- 
der to  make  removal  by  whim  an  Impc  vl- 
blUty.i*  It  embodies  the  beUef  that  be  ore 
a  judge  can  be  removed  from  office  he  n  ust 
have  offended  the  Constitution  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  the  great  weight  of  the  Cone  rees 
is  moved  to  convict  him.  The  supporter  of 
8. 1606.  who  teetlfied  before  the  Tidings  S  ib- 
commlttee,  claim  that  an  easier  methot  of 
removal  for  federal  Judges  Is  neceesary.  B  >w- 
ever.  the  clear  result  of  the  bill  would  no  be 
to  make  removal  of  federal  judgee  easier  t  lan 
Is  provided  by  the  Constitution;  rather,  the 
result  would  be  to  make  it  easy  to  reo  ove 
federal  Judges.  This  change  would  vlo  ate 
the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  Article  n  m- 
peachment  grounds,  which  were  purpo  ely 
Intended  to  make  difficult  the  removal  of 
federal  judgee  and  other  civil  offloeis.  '  lie 
Impeachment  provisions  have  been  fun  la- 
mental  In  permitting  Judges  to  retain  tl  air 
Independence  from  political  Interfere!  loe. 
which  in  turn,  has  allowed  them  to  aoc  jnl 
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Justloe  without  favoritism.  This 
and  niesBsary  aqiaet  of  the  federal  Judiciary 
would  be  substantially  undermined  If  the  bill 
were  to  become  law. 

llM  Impeachment  prooeea  had  been  and 
oontlnuee  to  be  a  viable  -rr— t  of  removing 
federal  Jodgea  and  poUolng  their  conduct. 
While  thirteen  men.  eight  of  them  Judgee 
and  one  of  them  a  President,  have  been  im- 
peached and  four  have  been  convicted  by  the 
Senate,  a  total  of  fifty-five  Judgsa  were  sub- 
Jeoted  to  oongreeslonal  Inquiry  up  to  1062.** 
As  the  testimony  of  Joeeph  Borkln.  a  propo- 
nent of  8.  ISM,  makes  dear,  the  beniAti  of 
the  InqMaehment  process  are  realised  Indi- 
rectly: 

|I  Impeachment  U  a  cosUy,  complicated,  and 
oumbereome  procees.  initiated  rarely,  and 
then  only  with  the  greatest  of  reluctance. 
lU  only  real  effeeUveness  has  been  indirect. 
By  threatening  a  misbehaving  Judge  with 
exposure  and  dlegrace.  it  has  forced  those 
judgee  guUty  of  the  moet  flagrant  abusee  to 
resign  rather  than  face  the  ordeal  of  Im- 
peachment.'* 

Bowever,  as  an  expert  on  Judicial  behavior, 
Mr.  Borkln  argued  that  the  history  of  the 
Impeachment  of  Judges  Indicates  the  proce- 
dure's faUure.  This  faUure,  he  contended.  Is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  while  fifty-five 
judgee  were  Inveetlgated,  only  eight  were 
Impeached.  It  shomd  be  noted  that.  In  addi- 
tion, eight  were  censured  and  seventeen  re- 
signed at  some  stage  of  the  investigation, 
while  the  balance  were  abeolved.  Mr.  Borkln 
th\u  concluded  that  the  lnq>eachment  proc- 
ess Is  so  cumbersome  that  the  bar,  the  proe- 
ecutlng  ofllclals  and  Congress  "appear  [to 
be]  wUIlng  to  permit  reelgnatlon  from  the 
bench  to  serve  as  a  curtain  behind  which 
Judges  of  questionable  character  could  hide 
the  details  of  their  misdeeds."" 

It  seems  to  me  that  supporters  of  8.  1806, 
such  as  Mr.  Borkln,  do  not  really  want  to 
see  the  federal  Judiciary  improved;  they 
want  to  see  heads  roll.  It  should  not  matter 
how  a  "Judge  of  questionable  character" 
leaves  the  bench  eo  long  as  he  does.  The  In- 
sUtuUon  of  the  federal  Judiciary  U  better 
served  by  the  reelgnatlon  of  a  particular 
Judge  than  by  the  sucoeesful  wltch-hunttng 
of  a  few  Individuals  bent  on  removing  all 
thoee  Jurists  who.  in  the  opinion  of  a  few, 
are  not  obeervlng  the  requirements  of  good 
behavior. 

In  his  teetlmony  before  the  Subcommittee, 
Mr.  Borkln  explained  in  great  detail  the 
sagas  of  three  federal  judges**  indicted  for 
Judicial  corruption.  They  were  sordid  tales 
and  most  unfortunate.  Bowever,  they  missed 
the  point.  It  Is  not  siuprlslng  that  a  few 
Judges  have  violated  the  canons  of  Judicial 
ethics;  Judgee  after  all  are  human.  i4)polnted 
by  a  lees-than-perfect  man.  a  President,  and 
confirmed  by  lees-than-perfect  men  and 
women,  the  United  SUtes  Senate.  Men  may 
err.  What  is  significant  is  the  number  of 
fine  men  and  women  who  grace  the  federal 
bench  and  who  are  above  reproach — men 
and  women  who  are  dedicated  to  their  high 
poBltlon  as  federal  judgee — conservative 
Judges,  liberal  Judges,  black  judgee,  white 
Judgee — aU,  or  at  least  the  vast  majority,  of 
whom  discharge  their  reeponslbUltlee  to  the 
utmost  of  their  abUlUea.  If  a  Judge  is  to  be 
placed  In  a  position  where  he  can  be  reviewed 
by  five  other  Judges  on  the  complaint  of 
"any  person,"  many  well-qualified  individ- 
uals would  refuse  appointment. 

The  l^d«^pendence  of  the  federal  Judiciary  is 
more  Important  to  thoee  persons  than  per- 
haps any  other  aspect  of  the  position. 

Many  declslone  of  a  judge  may  bestir  bit- 
ter feelings  in  the  litigants.  If  the  propoeed 
bUl  were  passed,  every  Judge  would  be  made 
constantly  aware  of  the  possibility  that  an 
unsatisfied  Utlgant  might  seek  to  discredit 
him  and  to  have  him  removed  by  means  of 
an  investigation.  This  Is  especially  true  In 
the  district  courts,  where  the  trial  Judge  Is 
regularly  In  personal  contact  with  oontrover- 
isBues.   emotional    aettincs.   and.   flw- 


quenUy.  vloUtUe  persooaUtles.  Under  tlMaa 
circumstances,  a  dlstriot  Judge  mtut  be  aMa 
to  act  and  decide  eases  and  eontiovwaies  flee 
tram  the  threat  of  reprisal  thivugh  use  at 
the  Investigative  function  of  the  Commis- 
sion. Par  those  who  would  deny  that  the 
power  of  the  Commission  could  be  oeed  as  a 
means  of  reprisal  need  only  look  to  those 
unfortunate  droumstanoee  In  Oklahoma  in- 
volving Judge  Chandler,  a  matter  to  whloh 
I  ahaU  later  return. 

It  Is  easy  to  discern  how  the  existence  ot 
such  a  Commission  might  have  affected  the 
work  of  a  Judge  such  as  the  former  Chief 
Judge  of  this  district,  Chailea  B.  Wyianskl. 
Judge  Wyaanskl  Is  a  man  of  Integrity  with 
definite,  but  enll|^tened,  opinions.  Tet  one 
can  Imagine  that  In  his  more  than  thirty 
yean  on  the  bench  be  has  angered  some  In- 
dlvldtulB  who  would  have  been  happy  to  see 
him  Investigated,  humiliated  and  removed. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  think  you  would  agree 
that  there  are  many  in  this  country  who 
would  wish  that  fate  to  befall  Judge  Julius 
Boffman  of  the  Northern  District  of  Illinois. 
While  there  are  thoee  who  have  dlaagraed 
with  Judge  Wyaanskl  and  with  Judge  Etoff- 
man.  It  is  the  strength  of  our  system  that 
they  are  not  to  be  investigated  or  removed 
for  any  reason  other  than  a  finding  that  they 
are  guilty  of  the  charge  of  "high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors"  as  determined  by  a  trial  in 
the  Senate. 

As  a  federal  district  Judge  I  have  the 
strongest  feeling  that  Title  I  of  the  propoeed 
bin  would  obetruct  and  effectively  deetroy  the 
Independence  of  the  federal  Judiciary.  There 
Is,  however,  much  disagreement  on  this  point. 
Many  fine  Judges.  aU  clrciUt  Judges  I  might 
add.  as  well  as  esteemed  members  oT  the  bar 
testified  before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Improvements  m  Judicial  Machinery  to  the 
effect  that  (1)  the  bill  would  strengthen  the 
federal  Judiciary  and  (3)  In^Madunent  Is 
not  the  exclusive  remedy  for  removal. 

Judge  Craven  of  the  Fouth  Circuit  testi- 
fied before  the  Subcommittee  that.  In  his 
view,  Impeachment  might  not  be  the  exclu- 
sive remedy  for  the  removal  of  judges  since 
impeachment  is  an  Article  n  procedure  and 
Judges  are  created  by  Article  m.  He  did  not 
find  the  standard  of  "willful  misconduct  in 
ofllce" — the  bill's  new  "definition"  of  misbe- 
havior— overly  vague,  although  he  considered 
It  leas  than  satisfactory: 

A  phrase  like  "willful  misconduct"  is  like 
other  phrasee  such  as  "judicial  tempera- 
ment" and  "obscenity."  It  is  almoat  Impoa- 
alble  to  define  auch  phrasee.  but  we  generally 
recognlae  the  quaaty  when  we  see  It.  .  .  . 

But  even  If  broad  general  terma  are  re- 
tained. I  do  not  think  that  the  federal  Judges 
need  be  fearful  of  a  legUlatlve  grant  of  power 
to  a  committee  composed  of  themtelves  en- 
abling removal  from  office  for  wUUul  mlaoon- 
duct  in  ofllce  or  wUlful  or  peralatent  failure  to 
perform  ofllelal  duties.  It  doea  not  aeem  to  me 
that  the  grant  of  auch  poww  vHthtH  the 
Judicial  branch  Itaelf  aerloualy  Infrlngea  upon 
a  proper  tenure  of  office.  I  have  never  thought 
that  Independence  of  the  Judicial  branch  em- 
braced hog-on-lce  lloaose  for  the  Individual 
Judge.  I  do  not  believe  that  a  federal  Judge 
will  be  Inhibited  or  made  timid  In  the  dla- 
charge  of  hla  duties  by  recognition  that  he 
may  not,  with  Impunl^.  wlllfuUy  engsge  in 
misconduct  In  oOoe  or  persistently  fall  to 
do  his  Job.  Absolute  tenure,  in  my  opinion,  is 
not  neceesary  to  assure  Judicial  Independence 
In  deciding  caaea."  >■ 

With  due  deference  to  Judge  Craven,  to  my 
knowledge,  no  reaaonable  man  haa  ever  ar- 
gued that  Judgee  have  ahaolute  tenure.  Tbe 
Impeachment  prooeea  haa  kept  many  Judgaa, 
both  dlreoUy  and  Indlreotty,  ftom  oonplettng 
their  oareera  on  the  fMwal  beDOh.  It  abould 
also  be  rememband  that  Jndfaa  are  aubjaet 
to  the  eanotlons  at  the  criminal  law  and  taiat 
they,  like  any  other  dtlaan  of  the  Bepublle, 
may  be  indicted,  tried  and  found  guilty  of 
any  criminal  violation. 
I  cannot  count  tb*  aoiOber  of  ttmaa  nor 
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recount  the  variety  of  claims  upon  which  at- 
torneys have  brought  eult  agalnat  powful 
public  agenclee  in  my  oourtroom.  If  tha  Oom- 
mlsston  w«ra  In  existenoe  and  any  disgruntled 
Utlgant  oould  bring  a  Judge  before  It,  how, 
then,  oould  a  Judge  decide  a  case  which  re- 
quires the  determination  ol  a  coDtrovaralal 
social  issue.  Unqusatlonably.  he  would  be 
reluctant  to  find  against  a  contentloua  liti- 
gant If  he  knew  that  the  loser  oould  bring 
him  before  the  Ccmmlaalon.  Under  the  peea- 
ent  system,  the  rtlaaati ailed  Utlgant  x«turaa 
to  his  ofllce  and  preparaa  an  tiipttX.  U  tbe 
Commlaalon  were  in  »wimtMn^  tie  might  alao 
call  an  Inveetlgatlve  agency  to  requeat  an  in- 
quiry Into  tha  Judge'fe  character  and  hla  ac- 
ttvltlee  on  and  off  the  bench.  With  the  poa- 
alblllty  of  abuae  eo  great,  it  la  unlikely  that 
the  preeence  of  the  OommUaion  would  lead 
to  the  fair  hearing  of  caaea;  rather,  it  would 
likely  give  dissatisfied  Utlganta  llcenae  to  dis- 
credit federal  Judgea. 

With  great  regularity,  caeee  coma  before  me 
and  every  otM^r  federal  Judge  Invcdvlng  vast 
sums  of  money  and,  often,  the  future  of  major 
buslneaa  enterprlaee.  Frequent^,  the  caaae 
involve  a  atookholder's  derivative  action  or  a 
class  action  In  which  the  piaint'ffa  may  be 
quite  poor  in  comparlaon  to  the  wealth  and 
power  of  the  defendant.  The  preeaurea  on  a 
Judge  in  such  a  caae  can  be  enormoua,  eqied- 
ally  where  the  livelihood  of  a  city  may  de- 
pend on  the  outcome  of  the  case.  To  add  to 
the  equation  the  possibUlty  that  the  power- 
ful corporation,  should  It  lose,  could  attempt 
to  have  htm  removed  from  the  bench  or  at 
least  harassed  by  bringing  him  before  the 
Commission,  might  weU  be  more  than  any  In- 
dividual Judge  oould  withstand. 

While  it  u  imcertaln  whether  8.  1806 
should  or  oo\ild  be  ^>plled  to  JusUcaa  of  the 
8vq>reme  Cotirt,  we  can  weU  «n»»gi...  the 
number  of  complaints  that  would  have  been 
made  to  such  a  commission  against  Mr.  Chief 
Justice  Warren  and  members  of  hla  Court. 
Imagine,  also,  the  number  of  tlmea  that  Mr. 
Justice  Douglas,  or  the  Ute  Mr.  Justloe  Black, 
might  have  been  brought  before  such  a  com- 
mission. It  la  unlikely  that  with  the  ominous 
presence  of  a  commission  hanging  over  Ite 
head,  the  Warren  Court  oould  have  ti^««VMl 
down  its  landmark  dedalons  in  matters  of 
race  relations,  criminal  procedure  and  voting 
rights.  Theee  decisions  have  changed  the  face 
of  the  nation.  It  is  not  impermissible  to 
4>eculate  whether  monumentally  Inqiortant 
cases  such  as  Marburjf  v.  MadUon**  MoOvX- 
loch  V.  Maryland  "  and  Dred  Soott  v.  San- 
ford'*  would  have  been  decided  differently, 
had  the  OommlsBlon  on  DlsablUty  and  Tanure 
been  in  existence  from  the  tM»gt»««iT»g  of  the 
RepubUc.  It  Is  quite  poeslble  that  the  power 
of  the  "third  branch"  might  have  been  so 
weakened  that.  In  truth,  it  would  now  be  the 
least  dangeroua  branch." 

I  hiq>pen  to  be  one  who  beUevea  that  there 
are  no  auch  thlnga  aa  poUtlcal  trials  In  the 
United  States.  Bowever,  I  am  convinced  that 
this  commlaalon  would  create  pcOltlcal  fed- 
eral courta,  with  Judgaa  fearful  ot  «<f<HMti»j 
potentially  volatile  lasues  because  of  the 
threat  of  reprisal.  WhUe  I  do  not  Intend  to 
discredit  or  impugn  the  bar  or  the  bench  In 
any  of  theee  stetements.  the  poeslblUtlea  are 
alarming.  I  know  that  I  personaUy  would 
bave  great  difficulty  sitting  in  review  of  an- 
other Judge's  allied  willful  misconduct  In 
office;  there  may  be  othera,  however,  who 
might  rellflh  auch  an  opportunity.  Thla  is  not 
to  suggeat  that  they  are  inferior  men  and 
women,  but  rather,  that  tbtj  are  merely  men 
and  woman  who  have  llkea  and  Miat^^  hatea 
and  lovea,  each  with  hla  own  Judicial.  poUtt- 
cal  and  personal  philosophy  ot  life  and  the 
law. 

In  hla  taatlnumy.  Judge  Craven  aipraaaid 
hU  belief  that  8. 1806  would  allow  tha  federal 
Judiciary  to  keep  Ita  own  house  In  order. 

He  ftit  that  aa  long  aa  Oongreaa  deactllkad 
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willful  mlaeondnct  in  ofllce.  then  he.  aa  a 
Judge,  would  be  on  notice.  He  alao  itax  that 
the  oongreeslonal  standard  of  "willful  mls- 
conduet"  could  act  as  a  stronger  deterrent 
than  the  potential  threat  of  Impeachment: 

Mow,  I  think  this  would  have  a  very  heaNhy 
effect  not  Just  <m  the  crooked  Judge  but  on 
the  Judge  who  may  be  arrogant  on  the  bench, 
who  may  be  dlaoourteoua  to  counad  and 
even  to  the  Jiury  eometlmea,  who  la  utterly 
Indifferent  ...  to  time,  except  his  own  time; 
who  wUl  come  to  court  at  11  Inatead  of 
9:30  If  It  suits  him . . .  who  continues  oases . . . 
for  a  lawyer  with  whom  he  formerly  prac- 
ticed but  it  eeema  quite  dUBoult  to  get  a  oon- 
tlniiance  If  you  dldnt  practice  with  him. 
Tou  dont  reaUy  know  It  Is  favoritism,  but 
if  you  suspect  it.  Injury  has  been  done  to  the 
Judiciary:  even  the  suspicion  of  it  reflects 
upon  the  whole  Judiciary. 

Then  there  is  tbe  Judge  who  may  be 
thought  to  be  one  who  dellberattiy  will  delay 
adjudication  of  a  particular  claas  at  caaee; 
he  doesnt  like  that  Und  of  caee.  and  It  may 
take  9  months  to  get  a  decision  out  of  him. 
It  is  impossible  to  know  whether  he  Is  really 
guUty  or  not.  But  this  sort  of  thing.  I  think, 
would  tend  to  diminish  U  the  Judgea  felt 
that  they  were  subject,  at  least,  to  Inquiry, 
not  neceeaarlly  to  removal. . .  .*■ 

Judge  Craven  auggeata  that  the  Inquiry 
might  lead  to  the  aerloiH  punlahment  at 
censure,  but  he  assumes  that  this  Is  imllkely 
to  occur  very  often,  since  the  Commission 
would  make  few  inveetlgations.  He  premlsee 
his  conclusions  on  the  personal  belief  that 
the  Commission  and  members  of  the  bench 
and  bar  would  act  with  honor  and  would  Inl- 
tute  such  proceedings  against  a  Judge  only 
vmder  grave  clrcumstancee.  I  would  like  to 
beUeve  this  but,  unfortunately.  In  order  to 
aoo^t  such  a  conclusion.  I  would  have  to 
ignore  my  own  experience  <m  the  bench  as 
weU  ss  some  evente  of  recent  history. 

Mr.  Juetloe  Douglas,  for  exanqrte,  vAoee 
abeolutlxt  views  on  First  Amendment  rights^ 
have  often  vexed  conaervatlvee,  eevoal  terms 
ago  published  bis  controversial  book,  Potnta 
of  RebelHon."  Tbe  outcry  was  significant 
enough  to  cause  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee to  begin  yet  another  Investigation 
Into  the  public  and  private  affairs  of  Justice 
Douglaa.  Although  It  la  uncertain  whether 
the  Commission  would  have  jurisdiction  over 
Justtcee  of  the  Supreme  Court,  one  can  en- 
vision a  situation  In  which  a  federal  Judge 
auch  aa  Justice  Douglas  would  have  to 
praaent  hla  caee  before  the  Commlaalon,  after 
having  been  accuaed  of  being  unfit  by  "any 
person"  dlatreesed  by  the  Judge's  First 
Amendment  views. 

Another  wltneee  before  the  Subcommittee, 
Judge  Marts,  Senior  Circuit  Judge  of  the 
Third  Circuit,  alao  favored  the  Commission, 
arguing  that  impeachment  is  an  Inadequate 
meohanlsm  to  deal  with  thoee  Infrequent 
occasions  when  a  Judge  is  giiUty  of  lmpn^>er 
conduct  or  becomee  physlcaUy  or  mentally 
dlaabled  and  refuses  to  retire.  His  only  con- 
cern with  the  Commission  was  that  of  insur- 
ing that  its  proceedings  be  conducted  with 
due  prooeas.  With  regard  to  the  laeue  of  the 
independence  of  the  federal  Judiciary.  Judge 
Marls  stated: 

I  beilave  It  is  perhaps  salutary  from  time 
to  time  to  have  somebody  looking  over  your 
shoulder.  I  dont  see  how  any  Judge  need 
fear  any  such  provision  if  he  is  conducting 
himself  properly.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  It 
seems  to  me  our  history  teachee  that  Judgee 
reoMve  great  cooslderatlon  In  their  conduct 
and  in  their  work.  They  are  regarded  highly, 
aa  a  group,  and  perhape  too  often  deielletlons 
which  may  w^  be  smaU  are  overlooked  by 
the  public.  I  Juat  don't  fear  that  this  would 
be  any  real  threat  to  the  Independence  of 
tha  Judlolary.w 

With  aU  due  respect  to  Judge  Maila.  it 
appears  that  he  offers  "the  wishing  makae  it 
ao"  theory  in  support  of  8.  1606.  He  beUerea 
that  since  men  are  basically  honorable  and 
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that  Judges  are,  with  few  exceptions,  basi- 
cally competent  and  honorable  Individuals, 
judgea  have  nothing  to  worry  about.  HU 
argiunent  asaumee  a  premise  which  Ignoree 
the  activltlea  ot  thoae  who  loee  Important  or 
controvaralal  lawaulta. 

Judge  Haynsworth  of  the  Fourth  Circuit 
also  endorsed  the  Commission.  He  stated,  In 
part: 

I  beUeve  that  the  very  existence  of  .  .  . 
the  rommlseinn.  which  would  InltlaUy  handle 
oomplalnta,  would  result  in  aubatantlal  pro- 
tection to  tha  fit  Judge  who  la  tha  victim  of 
mleoonceptlona  or  frlvoloua  oomplalnta  that 
may  rankle  widely  in  the  abeenoe  at  aome 
readily  available  adjudicatory  forum  to  aaeeae 
them.  I  believe  it  would  result  tn  earlier 
retlremente  of  thoee  Judgee  whoee  conduct 
la  aubstantiaUy  queetionable.  and  it  would 
provide  a  much  more  orderly  m^»ans  for  the 
Involuntary  removal  of  the  rare  unfit  Judge 
than  the  Impeachment  procedurea  now  pro- 
vide. I  am  heartily  In  favor  of  autboilatng 
Judgee  to  remove  from  <^ee  the  unfit  Judge 
whoee  wlllftil  mlecooduct  refiecte  upon  the 
entire  aystem  and  the  administration  of 
justloe.  Itself,  so  long  as  the  Judge  in  quee- 
tlon  haa  aU  of  thoee  rights  to  hearings  and 
procedural  due  process  which  Title  I  ot 
8.  1606  provldes.*> 

Judge  Haynsworth  further  testified  that 
he  was  opposed,  as  were  the  district  Judgee 
of  the  Fourth  Circuit,  to  having  district 
Judgee  repreeented  on  such  a  cotnmlsslon. 
WhUe  the  proqwct  of  being  reviewed  by  a 
Judge  or  Judges  who  may  never  have  sat  in 
a  district  court  is  somewhat  disturbing,  the 
proepect  of  being  personally  reviewed  by  a 
circuit  Judge  from  one's  own  circuit  Is,  how- 
ever,  far  more  disconcerting.  Were  this  latter 
praqiect  to  become  a  reality,  how  regularly 
would  a  district  judge  disagree  with  the  law 
In  his  circuit  if  he  knew  that  his  good  be- 
havior could  be  reviewed  eventuaUy  by  the 
same  Judge  with  whom  he  had  disagreed? 

In  my  review  of  the  teetlmony  of  the  wlt- 
neaees  befOTe  the  subcommittee.  I  think  I 
have  fairly  sununarixed  the  views  of  those 
who  favor  the  Commission.  They  believe  that 
a  statutory  alternative  to  Impeachment  may 
be  devised  which  would  mtable  the  federal 
Judicial  system  to  clean  its  own  house,  and 
that  the  system.  In  fact,  needs  cleaning.  The 
men  who  teetlfied  before  the  subcommittee 
are  honorable  and  well-meaning,  but  they  are 
wrong.  The  meet  unfortunate  testimony  was 
that  contained  In  tbe  statement  of  Bernard 
Segal,  then  President  of  the  American  Bar 
Association,  who  Indulged  in  a  broad  indict- 
ment of  the  federal  Judicial  system  in  his 
support  of  the  propoeed  bUl.  His  statement  to 
the  Subcommittee  read.  In  part : 

In  one  reelect,  we  have  had  continuing  im- 
provement In  the  federal  courts  during  the 
P««t  fifteen  years.  In  my  opinion,  the  quality 
of  Uie  Judgee  on  the  federal  bench,  their 
general  level  of  cmnpetence  and  diligence,  has 
never  been  higher.  But  more  than  ever  before, 
this  fixes  a  glaring  spotll^t  on  the  Judge  who 
because  he  ia  incompetent  or  physically  or 
mentally  dlaabled  almply  doee  not  or  can- 
not do  his  Job.  ...  It  is  regrettable,  but 
true  .  .  .  that  one  bad  Judge  can  undo  the 
efforto  of  a  hundred  exctilent  Judgee.  This 
clrcumstanoe,  preeent  always,  is  aggravated 
in  theee  days  when  causes  beyond  tbe  control 
of  even  the  most  able  of  Judgee  have  created 
such  wlde^»«ad  cynldsm  by  our  dtiaens  es 
to  the  efllclaicy  of  our  Judicial  system  to 
meet  the  demands  which  the  modem  world 
preases  uptm  It.** 

Mr.  Segal  and  thoae  who  share  his  views 
rely  heavily  on  existing  state  procedures 
similar  in  prlnelple  to  thoee  propoeed  m  a 
1806  to  alleviate  the  shortcoming  of  the 
federal  Judiciary.  In  many  Inatancee  theee 
procedures  are  tnappoaite.  In  some  states,  for 
example.  Judgee  axe  subject  to  review  through 
the  elective  procees.  In  others,  where  the 
state  conatltutlona  contain  no  impaarhmant 
provisions,  the  states  clearly  must  provide 
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other  memna  for  removal.  But  putting  a^de 
thee*  differences  for  a  moment,  It  u  poesl  >1« 
that  mch  a  ■yitam  could  work.  The  queetl  on 
la.  however,  whether  Congreea  ahoiild  adi  pt 
Buch  a  program,  regardleas  of  tb*  powUU* 
constitutional  limitations,  when  the  dan  fu 
of  abuse  U  so  great.  It  is  my  belief  thai  tt 
should  not. 

In  1969  Professor  Henry  Hart  of  the  Hi  f- 
vard  Law  School  devoted  forty  pages  to 
criticism  of  the  opinions  of  certain  m«  n- 
bers  of  th«  Supreme  Court  of  the  Unl'  ed 
States."  One  of  his  criticisms  of  the  oplnl<  ns 
of  the  Court  was.  In  general,  that  they  wfre 
"threatening  to  undermine  the  professlo: 
respect  of  first-rate  lawyers  for  the  Inc 
bent  Justices  of  the  Court.  .  .  ."  ■•  Hi 
Arnold,  a  former  Judge  of  the  Circuit  Co 
of  Appeals,  and  himself  a  first-rate  la 
responded  eloquently  to  Professor  Hart  •■  u 
language  that  Is  relevant  to  the  subject  hen 
under  discussion: 

"I  do  not  know  what  'first-rate  lawyers 
Professor  Hart  has  In  mind.  But  to  the  pub- 
lic, first-rate  lawyers  can  only  mean  mei 
with  large  corptorate  practices  and  leaden 
In  the  American  Bar  Association  who  an 
now  attacking  the  Court.  Therefore,  regard- 
less of  what  Professor  Hart  Is  saying  to  hUU' 
self,  be  is  sajrlng  to  the  public  that  ttu 
Court  must  so  conduct  Itself  as  to  regain  th( 
admiration  of  Its  critics  in  the  American  Ba: 
Association  and  the  corporate  bar.  Has 
fessor  Hart  forgotten  that  Mr.  Justice  Bran 
dels  was  bitterly  oppoeed  by  those  who  we) 
considered  the  first-rate  lawyers  of  thi 
time?  Has  he  forgotten  that  in  the  earl 
days  of  the  New  Deal  the  majority  of 
Court  did  so  conduct  themselves  as  to  gal; 
the  admiration  of  the  first-rate  lawyers 
that  time  and  that  they  did  this  so  s 
fastly  as  almost  to  wreck  the  Court?  Has 
forgotten  that  the  decisions  bitterly 
tacked  by  'first-rate  lawyers'  have  ofi 
proven  to  be  the  Court's  greatest  declsloi 
Had  I  been  Judging  the  competence 
the  members  of  the  Court  as  Mr.  Hart  di 
I  would  have  choeen  Justice  Black's  elo- 
quent dissent  In  Borenblatt  and  Justice 
Brennan's  dissent  In  VphauM.  Justice  Hai- 
lan's  majority  opinion  in  Cole  v.  Touit  i. 
Chief  Justice  Warren's  majority  opinion  1  \ 
Watkina,  and  Justice  Frankfurter^  courag<  - 
ous  dissenting  opinion  in  Jtosenbergr.  I  woul|l 
have  concluded  that  the  J\istloes  who  Jol: 
In  these  opinions  were  worthy  of  sharing 
Holmes  and  Brandels  the  honor  of 
the  Court  represent  at  least  in  part  a 
symbol  of  the  ideal  of  civU  liberties.  . 
At  the  time  the  Borenblatt  and  Vi 
opinions  were  written,  there  was  a  resolu 
pending  In  Congress  to  limit  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Courti 
failed  to  pass  the  Senate  by  only  one 
Hie  Court  was  under  heavy  attack 
prominent  faction  of  the  American  Bar 
sodatlon,  all  of  whom  could  be  nlawnil  as 
"first-rate  Uwyers"  who  Mr.  Hart  tells  us 
losing  oonfldenoe  in  the  Clourt.  I  do  not 
gest  that  the  majority  was  moUvated  by 
pending  resolution  in  arrlTlng  at  their 
cislon.  I  do  suggest  that  had  the  dissent  pi 
vailed  tlie  rsaoiution  might  have  passed.  It 
may  well  be  fortunate  that  tlieae  great  d  ■- 
sents  did  not  prenOl,  so  tb«t  tbey  may  lal  tr 
make  a  p»th  to  be  traveled  in  the  future.  In 
any  event,  from  these  samples  I  would  ha  re 
pressoted  a  much  more  hopeful  ploture  thi  n 
Prafeasor  Hart  does  and,  K  suspect,  a  mtM  h 
more  reallatte  one."  ] 

I  Join  with  the  late  and  distinguished  Judi  e 
Arnold.  Quite  oorreetly.  It  senilis  to  me,  h  s 
reply  dramatless  ths  potential  impaet  ttai  t 
a  powstf  ul  f aetlon  might  have  on  the  fsder  tl 
Judlolary  U  such  a  resolution  or  8. 1808  wei  e 
passed.  The  outcome  would  be  prselpitovi. 
"Th»  benefits  of  the  integrity  and  moderatk  i 
of  the  Judiciary"  of  wtateh  i>>—«i*«««  spofes  1 1 
the  Psderallst  Papers"  might  wM  be  sop ■ 
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planted  by  the  temerity  and  ezoessli 
which  politloal  power  and  wealth  often  breed. 
8.  1809  can  only  bring  great  harm  to  the 
courageous  and  Independent  meraben  of  the 
Judiciary  who  have  withstood  a  wide  variety 
of  pressures.  In  my  opinion  the  passage  of 
the  Judicial  Reform  Act  would  be  the  sort  of 
mistake  from  which  the  Judiciary  and  the 
Republic  could  never  recover. 

Although  I  am  most  disturbed  by  the  po- 
tential for  abuse  which  lies  dormant  In  this 
bill,  proponents  of  the  Judicial  Reform  Aet 
must  also  oonvlnoe  its  critics  and,  very  likely, 
the  Supreme  Court,  that  the  bill  is  constitu- 
tional. It  Is  to  the  constitutional  Issue  and  to 
an  examination  of  the  exclusivity  of  the  Im- 
peachment clause  that  I  should  now  like  to 
turn. 


n.  THE  Exxcunvrrr  or  "hk  niPEACHimrr 

POWKB 

"The  power  of  Congress  to  remove  all  civil 
officers  by  impeachment  has  always  been  re- 
garded as  an  Integral  part  of  the  system  of 
checks  and  balances.  .  .  .  "  "  As  noted  pre- 
viously. Impeachment  is  the  only  method  ex- 
pressly providsd  in  the  Constitution  for  the 
removal  of  unfit  civil  officers,  including  fed- 
eral Judges.  Therefore,  it  Is  my  belief,  and 
that  of  many  others,"  that  the  ConsUtutlon 
provides  impeachment  as  the  exclusive  pro- 
cedure for  the  removal  of  federal  Judges. 
This  position  Is  predicated  on  the  language 
of  the  Constitution,  the  Federalist  Papers  and 
the  principle  of  the  independence  of  the 
federal  Judiciary. 

A.  Removal:  The  Cases  and  the  CorutitutUm 

Three  sections  of  the  Constitution  are  rel- 
evant to  a  discussion  of  removal :  ( 1 )  Article 
I,  section  3  provides  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
reeentatlvee  "shall  have  the  sole  power  of 
Impeachment";  (3)  Article  I.  section  3  Invests 
in  the  Senate  "the  sole  power  to  try  all  im- 
peachments" (emphasis  added).  Section  3 
also  requires  that  "no  person  shall  be  con- 
victed without  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds 
of  the  members  preeent."  Article  I  further 
provides  that  "Judgment  in  cases  of  inqieach- 
ment  shall  not  extend  further  than  to  re- 
moval of  office";  and  (3)  Article  n,  section 
4  enumerates  the  groimds  for  removal:  "for 
conviction  of.  Treason,  Bribery,  or  other  high 
Crimes  and  Misdemsanors. 

Those  who  contend  that  a  statutory  alter- 
native to  in^Machmsnt  would  be  constitu- 
tional note  that  the  language  of  Articles  I 
and  n  does  not  sxpressly  provide  that  im- 
peachment Is  exclusive.  It  is  difficult  for  me 
to  come  to  any  other  conclusion,  however, 
after  a  careful  reading  of  the  language  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  Federalist  Papers.  De- 
spite the  obvious  Intent  of  these  documents, 
the  nonexdusivlsts  contend  that  the  exclu- 
sivity argument  is  inconclusive  since  there 
are  a  numlier  of  cases  which  hold  that  im- 
peachment is  not  the  sole  mode  for  removal 
of  civil  officers. 

The  first  case  usually  cited  for  this  propoai- 
tlon  Is  Parsons  v.  United  States.*'  Parsons 
was  the  United  States  Attorney  for  the  North- 
em  and  Middle  Districts  of  Alabama.  Al- 
though Parsons  term  of  office  was  to  end  on 
February  4,  1804,  President  Cleveland  at- 
tempted to  remove  him  ftom  office  on  May 
26.  1803.  Upon  his  removal.  Parsons  sued 
to  rseover  the  salary  owed  to  him  from  May 
ae  to  December  SI,  1808.  The  qosstion  before 
the  Court  was  whether  the  President  had  the 
power  to  remove  a  United  Stotes  Attorney 
when  removal  oceuzred  prior  to  the  end  ci 
a  four-year  appolntmsnt.  Parsons  claimed 
that  the  President  had  no  power  to  remove 
him  directly  and  that  the  President  and  the 
Senate  had  no  authority  to  remove  him  In- 
directly by  appointing  his  suoosasor. 

Mr.  Justice  Mektaam.  wrlttng  for  the  nvi- 
Jorlty  of  tbe  Ooort.  analyaed  the  constitu- 
tional history  rsgardlng  the  Pretldent's  power 
of  removaL  He  found  that,  after  toDg  Mtmtm 
in  the  two  HooM*  of  the  Vbet  Oongrssi.  both 
had  voted  to  oUow  the  President  the  power 


to  remove  the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Foreign  Affairs.*^  Be  noted  that  In  f n  re 
HeitiMii  <■  Mr.  Justice  Thoopeon  had  stated: 
No  one  denied  the  power  of  the  Prssldent 
and  the  Senate.  Jointly,  to  remove,  where  the 
tenure  of  the  olBoe  was  not  ftaed  hy  the  Con- 
stitution; which  was  a  fun  reeognttion  of  the 
principle  that  the  power  of  temofval  was  in- 
cident to  the  power  of  appointment.  But  it 
was  very  early  adopted,  as  the  praetlaal  oon- 
struetlon  of  the  Constitution,  that  this  power 
was  vested  In  the  President  alone.  And  such 
would  i4>pear  to  have  lieen  the  legislative 
construction  of  the  Oonstttutton.<* 

Justles  Peckham  also  reviewed  a  ease  which 
Involved  the  removal  of  a  fMeral  Judge. 
united  States  v.  Outhrief*  In  Outhrie,  the 
President  had  attempted  to  remove  Chief 
Justice  Ooodrich  of  the  territory  of  Ifinne- 
sota,  an  Article  I  Judge.*  Judge  Ooodrich  pe- 
titioned for  a  writ  of  mandamus  in  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals  for  the  DIstilet  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  issued  against  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  compel  payment  of  the  for- 
mer's Judicial  salary.  On  appeal,  ^he  Supreme 
Coiu't  held  that  It  lacked  the  power  to  com- 
mand the  withdrawal  of  money  from  the 
Treasiu7  for  the  payment  of  any  individual 
claim  and  that,  therefore,  the  mandamus 
should  not  issue.  Thus  the  question  of  the 
President's  authority  to  remove  Judge  Good- 
rich was  not  reached.** 

However,  the  Attorney  Oeneral's  advisory 
opinion  to  the  President  on  the  Issue  of  re- 
moval prior  to  the  litigation  in  Guthrie  had 
Implicitly  recognized  limits  on  removal  other 
than  by  Impeachment.  Certain  officials,  the 
opinion  Indicated,  are  not  exempted  from  the 
executive  power  which,  by  the  constitution,  is 
vested  In  the  President  of  the  United  States 
over  all  civil  officers  appointed  by  him;  and 
whose  tenures  of  office  are  not  nuule  by  the 
constitution  itself  more  stable  than  dtulng 
the  pleasure  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.*^ 

The  Attorney  General  concluded  that  the 
President  had  the  authority  to  remove  the 
territorial  Chief  Justice  from  office  for  any 
cause.  During  oral  argument  in  Guthrie,  how- 
ever, the  Attorney  General  modified  this  con- 
ception of  the  President's  power  of  removaL 
He  argued  quite  persitasively  that  territorial 
Judges  were  not  Article  in  Judges  but  rathsr. 
Article  I  Judges: 

Constitutional  courts  are  such  as  are  in- 
tended by  the  provisions  of  the  third  article 
of  the  Constitution.  The  Judgee  of  this  class, 
by  the  express  terms  of  ttie  oonstitntton,  hold 
their  offices  dtiring  good  behavior.  It  eoat- 
prebends  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
and  of  the  various  Judicial  circuits  and  dls- 
trleta  into  which  the  Uhltad  States  are  sub- 
divided." 

Mr.  Justice  Peckham  oooduded  in  Parsons 
that  the  President  had  the  power  of  removal, 
despite  some  question  concerning  construc- 
tion of  the  tenure  of  office  statute."  Tliere- 
fore  the  President,  in  his  discretion,  was  al- 
lowed to  remove  an  officer,  "although  the 
term  of  office  may  have  bem  limited  by  the 
words  of  the  statute  creattng  the  aaoe."** 
Parsons  may  be  construed  as  >*ftii«wg  that 
the  President  may  remove  an  offlov  ap- 
pointed with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  But  It  seems  to  me  that  the  facts 
of  that  case  are  simply  not  susceptible  of 
such  broad  application.  Parsons  ssrved  with 
limited  tenure  and  was  ^ipolnted  under  the 
authority  of  Article  n,  rather  than  Article 
m.  In  addition,  the  United  States  Attorney 
General  Involved  in  Porsoiu  Is  dlstbgnlsh- 
able  from  tlie  current  members  of  the  fed- 
eral Judiciary.  The  Utter,  as  Artlds  m 
Judges,  serve  during  a  psilod  of  good  be- 
havior, a  standard  prescrtbed  by  the  Ooosti- 
tution,  not  a  statute.  Parsons,  therafore.  can- 
not be  viewed  as  beln(  dispositive  of  the 
cass  of  an  Artlele  m  Judge. 

In  another  removal  case.  Shurtleff  v.  Unit- 
ed States."  the  petitioner  was  a  customs 
agent  who  had  been  removed  from  office 
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solely  by  prasidsntial  action.  As  in  Parsons. 
the  petttlanar  eootht  to  recover  pay  tar  the 
lemiUnlng  period  of  hte  i^polntment.  The 
duty  of  wrltlsc  the  Court's  optnlon  again 
fUI  to  Mr.  jQstlee  Fsokham  and.  not  aar- 
prlsingly.  he  reafflnned  the  position  of  the 
Court  in  Parsons.  Be  stated,  in  part: 

It  cannot  now  be  doubted  that  in  the  ab- 
■ence  of  constitutional  or  statutory  i»ovl- 
iion  ths  President  ean  by  virtue  of  his  general 
power  of  appointment  remove  an  olBoer. 
even  though  ^>pointed  by  and  with  the 
sdvlce  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  ...  To 
take  away  this  power  of  removal  in  relation 
to  an  inferior  ofllce  created  by  statute,  al- 
though that  statute  provided  for  an  ap- 
pointment thereto  by  the  President  and  oon- 
flnnatlon  by  the  Senate,  would  require  very 
dear  and  explicit  language.  It  should  not  be 
hdd  to  be  taken  away  by  mere  Inference  or 
implication.  Congrees  has  regarded  the  oOoe 
of  sufficient  impwtance  to  make  it  proper  to 
fill  It  by  an  q>polntment  to  be  made  by  the 
President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  It 
has  thereby  clswssrt  it  as  appropriately  coming 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  President 
and  to  be  administered  by  officers  appointed 
by  Mm.  (and  oonfiimed  by  the  Senate,)  with 
reference  to  his  constitutional  responsibility 
to  see  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  executed." 

In  discerning  the  intent  of  the  statute. 
Justice  Peckham  reasoned  that  the  right  of 
lemoval  existe  unlsss  precluded  by  the  pres- 
ence of  explicitly  contrary  language  In  the 
statute.  The  rli^t.  he  suggested,  existe  In 
the  right  to  ^>poInt  rather  than  in  the  grant 
itself,  and  "it  requires  plain  language  to  take 
tt  away."  "  Hie  Justice  went  on  to  question 
whether  Congress  had  intended  to  limit  the 
light  to  certain  enxunermted  causes: 

If  so,  see  what  a  difference  in  the  tenure  of 
office  la  effected  as  to  this  oflloe,  fnm  that 
existing  generaUy  in  this  country.  The  ten- 
ure of  Judicial  offioers  of  the  United  States 
Is  provided  for  by  the  Constitution,  but  with 
that  exception  no  civil  officer  has  ever  held 
ofllce  by  a  life  tenure  since  the  foundation  of 
the  Govemment.** 

That  lone  aomeptlon  is  the  core  of  my  posi- 
tkm.  Artlde  in  Judges  are  aeatmes  of  the 
Constitution,  not  the  Oongrses.  They  are 
provided  with  Ufs  tenure  during  good  be- 
havior and  only  the  oonstltutlonaUy  anthcr- 
IsBd  court  of  impeachment  may  lemofe  them 
from  office.  In  Shwrtleg,  Justloe  Peckham 
tether  inoonolustvely  blurred  the  distinction 
between  creations  of  the  Constitution  and 
tboss  of  the  Oongrses.  He  ooaeluded  that 
the  Impeaehment  requirement  was  never  in- 
tended to  prevent  the  removal  of  a  customs 
agent  for  causes  other  than  those  listed  in 
Article  n.  section  4  or  by  the  Prssldent.  if  he 
■0  dsslred  It.  Bis  obeervatlons  on  the  removal 
of  a  customs  agent  certainly  ssem  correct. 
Bat  it  is  a  giant  leap  from  that  premise  to 
the  oomdlnslon  that  Article  nx  Jndgss  may 
be  nmovod  by  a  eommisslon  estabUahed  by 
tbe  Cmgraas  operating  ondar  Ita  Artlele  X 
powers. 

Anothsr  eaee  which  oonsldsred  the  Umlta- 
tkms  of  nnnlmpearhment  removal,  Myers  v. 
Dnttad  StaUa,»  Involved  the  ramoval  of  a 
postmaster  four  months  before  the  ai]>tratlon 
of  his  f  our-yesar  tann."  In  that  oaoe.  the  Aet 
astablishlng  the  poattlon  of  postmaatar  was 
bsld  to  bs  unoonstttottonal  taeoKase  it  made 
the  Preslilant's  power  of  removal  depend  upon 
the  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Court  found 
that  the  anrntntment  of  a  pootmastsr  was 
an  exercise  of  the  President's  executive  pow- 
•r.  as  provided  In  Artlele  n,  sectioo  1,  and 
■Khongh  the  power  of  ^ipotntment  was 
Unutsd  by  senatorial  advice  and  consent,  the 
Btsenttve's  power,  the  Court  held,  was  not 
Undted  or  tempered  by  the  legislative  branch 
in  the  matter  of  removals. 

Ih  JVyen,  Mr.  Ohlaf  Justice  Taft,  wiittng 
for  the  majority,  as  wen  ae  JusUee 
UoSeyaolds  and  Holmes  aU  In 
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fully  reviewed  the  power  of  the  President  to 
remove  executive  officers.  All  the  opinions 
contained  dicta  concerning  the  removal 
of  federal  Judges.  Deeptte  disagreement 
among  them  on  the  Issue  In  the  prin- 
cipal case,  the  Justices  agreed  that  even 
though  Congress  estabUshss  the  number  of 
federal  Judges,  the  extent  of  their  Juriodle- 
tion  and  their  salary,  Judgas  are  not  to  be 
treated  like  postmasters  or  United  States  at- 
torneys on  the  issue  of  removaL  The  Chief 
Justice  stated: 

It  has  been  sought  to  make  an  argument, 
refuting  our  conclusion  as  to  the  President's 
power  of  removal  of  executive  officers,  by 
reference  to  the  statutes  passed  and  practios 
prsvaillng  from  1788  until  recent  years  in 
reelect  of  the  removal  of  Judges,  whoee  ten- 
ure Is  not  fixed  by  Article  m  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  iAu»  are  not  strictly  United  States 
Judges  under  that  article.  Tlie  argument  is 
that,  as  there  is  no  express  constitutional 
restriction  as  to  the  removal  of  suCh  fudges. 
they  come  within  tbe  same  class  ss  executive 
officers,  and  that  statutes  and  practice  in  re- 
spect thereof  may  properly  be  ueed  to  refute 
the  authority  of  the  legislative  decision  of 
1789  and  acquiescence  therein. 

Tbe  fact  seems  to  be  that  Judicial  removals 
were  not  considered  in  the  iHffnisnli>n  in  the 
First  Congress,  and  that  the  First  Con- 
gress .  .  .  and  succeeding  Coogressee  until 
1804,  assimilated  the  Judges  ^pointed  for 
the  territories  to  those  appointed  imder 
Article  m,  and  provided  life  teniue  for  them. 
whUe  other  ofllcers  of  those  territories  were 
iqipointed  for  a  term  of  years  unlsss  sooner 
removed." 

Although  Myers  did  not  consider  the  re- 
moval of  an  Article  in  Judge,  dilef  Justice 
Tsft's  dictum  indicated  that  federal  Judges 
could  be  removed  only  by  impeachment.  On^ 
some  executive  offioas,  he  posited,  could  be 
removed  by  other  means.  To  some  degree, 
this  view  has  been  obeerved  in  legislation 
vesting  the  President  with  removal  power. 
Revised  Statutes  1768"  gave  the  President, 
in  his  disoretlon.  authority  to  suqiend  any 
civil  ofllcer  appointed  by  and  with  tbe  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate,  except  Judges 
of  the  eourta  of  the  United  States.  Oiief 
Justice  Taft  further  noted  that  Congress 
oould  never  take  onto  itself  the  power  to 
remove  or  the  right  to  participate  in  tbe 
exercise  of  the  powers  to  remove  Inferior  ex- 
ecutive oOoers."  It  seems  to  me  logloal  to  aak. 
if  Oongrsss  oould  not  so  act  here,  how  oould 
it  oonstitutlonally  enact  legislation  which 
would  permit  the  removal  of  an  Article  m 
Judge  by  any  means  other  than  impeach- 
ment? Any  legislation  sanctioning  other 
means  of  removal  would  aeem  to  InMnge 
the  oonstttutlonal  principle  of  the  separatum 
of  governmental  powers. 

Tba  question  of  removal  was  again  raised 
in  a  later  case.  Bumphreg's  Kxeoutar  v. 
United  Statesf*  That  ease  oonoemed  the  is- 
sue whether  a  onmmlsaloner  appointed  to 
the  Fedsral  Trade  Onmmiseton  for  a  flxsd 
term  under  tbe  Fsdsral  Ttade  Oommlaslan 
Aet  oould  be  removed  by  the  Presldsnt  for  a 
reason  other  than  tneflldancy.  nagleet  of 
duty,  or  malfiiesanoe  in  office.  The  Court 
held  that  Ocmmlsslonsr  Humphrey  eould  be 
removed  by  the  Preotdait  but  only  for  ous 
ot  the  enumsratsd  reasoos.  In  HiwfMwg  the 
grounds  for  rsmoval  to  thoss  exprsealy  statsd 
in  tbe  atatote.  the  Court  dlstUigatahed  the 
Jfyers  ease  which  had  pennitted  the  removal 
ot  the  postmaster  for  reasons  unqiecUlBd  In 
the  rrtevaat  Ad"  The  Court  found  the  cOoe 
of  poatmaster  to  be  sesentlsUy  unlike  the 
poaltlcai  of  a  Vsdsral  Trade 

A  poatmaster  Is  an  executive 
stiicl/ed  to  the  perfbcmance  of  executive 
funetlona.  He  la  ehaiged  with  no  duty  at  aU 
rslated  to  either  the  legiaiattve  or  tbe  Jndl- 
dal  power.  The  aetoal  daelslaa  in  tbe  Mgara 
opport  In  the  theory  that  stub 
is  maraly  one  of  the  units  In  the 
eBseutlve  department  and.  hence,  inherently 
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subject  to  the  exclusive  and  Illimitable  power 
of  resnoval  by  the  Chief  Executtve,  whose 
subordinate  and  aide  he  is." 

Tlie  petitioner  in  Humphreir't  Sxeeutor 
was.  In  contrast,  a  member  of  a  fedsral 
agency;  the  Court  reoognlaed  this  distinction 
as  iMtag  crucial: 

The  Fsdoel  l^ade  Commission  Is  an  ad- 
ministrative body  created  by  Congrees  to 
carry  tnto  effect  legislative  poUatsa.  .  .  . 
Such  a  body  cannot  in  any  proper  sense  be 
charactertBed  as  an  arm  or  an  eye  of  the 
executive.** 

Thus  Mr.  Justice  Sutherland,  qieaklng  for 
the  Court,  read  the  Jfyers  opinion  as  exclud- 
ing from  tts  grasp  aU  officials  "who  occup(y] 
no  place  In  the  executive  department  and 
who  exercis[e]  no  part  of  the  executive 
power  vested  by  the  Constitutitm  in  tbe  . 
President."" 

The  distinction  articulated  by  Justice 
SutlMTland  is  not  unlike  the  distinction  made 
by  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  in  Marlmry  v. 
Madison.^  The  Chief  Justice  determined  that 
a  Justice  of  the  peace  for  the  District  <rf 
Columbia  could  not  be  removed  at  the  wUl  of 
the  President.  Such  an  odtoer  was  to  lie  dis- 
tinguished from  one,  such  as  the  director  of 
tbe  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs,  ^pomted 
to  aid  the  President  In  the  perfcumance  of 
his  constitutional  dutiss."  Although  Chief 
Justice  Msrshall  might  have  disapproved  of 
some  of  ths  dsclsUms  previously  discussed, 
the  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  the  Presi- 
dent does  have  tbe  power  to  remove  executive 
offioers  at  his  whim  and  that  his  power  to  re- 
move officials  from  positions  established  by 
Congress  is  limited  to  the  tvwu^tty^g  enumer- 
ated in  the  wnaWIng  legislation. 

In  the  case  of  a  federal  Judge,  however, 
neither  of  theee  distinctions  applies  since 
tbe  sotirce  of  the  Judgeship  Is  neither  execu- 
tive nor  legislative.  The  authority  to  estab- 
lish federal  Judgeships  derives  from  Article 
m,  and  the  Constitution  has  already  estab- 
lished both  tbe  conditions  under  which  a 
federal  Judge  can  be  removed  and  the  method 
by  which  removal  is  to  be  accomplished.  In 
view  of  the  constitutional  provisions,  ths 
decisions  in  aU  the  cases  from  Jrorbury 
through  Myers  and  Humphrey's  Executor 
ought  not  to  l>e  relied  upon  to  reach  the 
conclusion  that  the  impeachment  process  Is 
nonexclusive. 

As  I  have  suggested,  it  is  a  long  leap  from 
the  principle  laid  down  In  Jfyers  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Congrees  can  provlds  a  proce- 
dure by  which  one  Judge  may  try  another's 
right  to  hold  offioe.  Despite  the  measure  of 
dtstanre  between  the  premise  and  conclu- 
sion, such  distinguished  scholars  as  Solicitor 
General  Oiswold  stm  subscribe  to  the  nm- 
exoluslvlty  position.  In  his  brltf  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  In  OTiomOer  e.  Jvdielat  Coun- 
cU,"  a  case  X  wUl  «*»'»'«»«f  In  detail  momen- 
tarily, the  Solicitor  General  stated: 

The  power  of  Impeachment — ^which  spiles 
to  all  federal  officers,  not  only  to  federal 
Judges— Is  not  defined  in  Article  m  but 
rather  embodies  the  sole  method  by  which 
the  legislature  may  directly  remove  govern- 
mental ottMalw — ^to  the  exclusion,  for  ex- 
ample, of  the  Knglisb  practice  of  psaslng 
bins  of  attainder.  Thxis,  Just  as  the  impeach- 
ment clause  does  not  prevent  the  President 
from  removing  excntive  officers  in  his  own 
discretion,  even  though  they  are  also  sub- 
ject to  removal  liy  Congress  through  im- 
peachment ...  so  also  there  is  nothing  in 
the  Coostltution  to  suggest  that  Congress 
cannot,  conststently  with  the  eeparatton  of 
powers,  provide  prooedures  by  whlcb  the 
oourta  oould  try  ttie  right  of  a  Judge  to  con- 
tinue to  hold  oOoe." 

The  SoUettor  General  posita  that  InqiUdt 
in  the  good  bdiavior  clause  is  the  assun^i- 
tion  that  Jiulges  must,  therefore,  be  subject 
to  supervision  and  control  by  "appropriate 
agendss."  He  statss  quite  correctly  that,  in 
hierarchical  Judicial  system.  Judges  of  "in- 
ferior oourto"  are  subject  to  the  supervision 
and  control  of  superior  eourta. 
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Th«  writ  of  nuuMluniu  may,  for 
b«  uaad  to  exert  "Bupcrriaory  oontrol."  Efbw- 
ever.  I  atlU  caniaot  Mcept  tbe  oonolv  ilon 
that  ImpeachmMit  la  nonazclualv*  by  si  art- 
lug  from  the  premlae  that  superior  ooiirta 
may  regulate  Inferior  courts  by  the  uat  of 
TwfcwHMwiM,  or  by  reviewing  their  deeli  kms 
on  vpeal.  Tbm  ezUtenoe  of  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States  and  the  re^lu- 
tlons  It  promulgates  may  also  be  Inclpdsd 
within  this  "supervisory  power."  But! this 
again  Is  not  the  Issue  of  the  eicluslvliy  of 
the  Impeachment  remedy  nor  may  the  two 
be  analogized. 

On  the  Issue  of  Impeachment  Itself  J  the 
Solicitor  Oeneral  stoted  In  bU  ChaidUr 
brief: 

There  has  been  general  agreement  1  rom 
the  earliest  times  that  Congress  could  »n- 
stltutlonally  provide  alternative  prooed  uras 
to  impeachment,  particularly  Judicial  1  rials 
or  bearings,  for  determining  whether  t»  leral 
Judges  have  abided  by  the  requlremext  of 
good  behavior." 

With  all  respect  to  the  SoUoltor  Oeo  sral, 
this  statement  Is  Inaccurate.  Whether  pon- 
grees  has  this  power  U  a  highly  del 
issue.  Unfortunately,  the  Supreme 
attention  In  the  Chandler  case,  as 
that  of  the  Solicitor   General,  focused  on 
whether  the  procedures  at  the  removal^ 
bunal  were  consistent  with  due  process  _ 
sntees.  rather  than  on  the  exclusivity  off  the 
Impeachment  remedy. 

B.  The  Language  of  the  Comtttuti 
To  return  to  the  thread  of  the 
of  the  iu>nexcluslvlsts,  they  contend  tt 
terms  of  sections  3  and  3  of  article  I 
liah  that  the  Bouse  and  Senate  shall 
Involved  In  the  Impeachment  of  all  oli 
fleers  and  the  two  bodies  hold  exclusive ; 
to  remove  federal  judges.  These  ssotlox 
vide  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
have  the  sole  power  of  impeachment] 
that  the  "Senate  shall  have  the  sole 
try  all  impeachments."  Since  Impei 
Is  the  only  procedure  available  for 
moval  of  federal  Judges,  in  my  oplnl^ 
language  limits  the  procedure  invc 
the  exclusively  congressional  process, 
peachment  and  Is  not  a  grant  of 
the  legislature." 

There  is  some  question,  howevei 
whether  the  removal  process  and 
peachment  process  are  coextensive." 
n  section  4  provides  that  "all  civil 
of  the  United  States  shall  ...  be 
from  Office  on  Impeachment  for,  a 
vlctlon  of.  Treason,  Bribery,  or  othe^  high 
Crimes  and  Misdemeanors."  The  Consti  lution 
calls  for  removal  on  Impeachment  an<  1  con- 
viction rather  than  by  impeachmes  :  and 
conviction.  Thus,  although  removal  lAa  re- 
sult of  Impeachment  and  oonvlctlom  the 
nonexcluslvlats  argue  that  it  is  not  Iliolted 
solely  to  this  process.  As  our  review  oc  the 
cases  arising  under  this  section  indlc  ited, 
the  Supreme  Court  has  refused  to  lumj  t  to- 
gether all  civil  officers,  Including  Judgei ,  for 
the  purpose  of  approving  removal  by  n  eans 
other  than  Impeachment.  Removal  of  "ei  eeu- 
tlve"  officers  and  "legislative"  officers  \mder 
certain  conditions  may  be  effected  wltlout 
Impeachment  proceedings;  but  there  la  no 
authority  which  Indicates  that  removaL  by 
means  other  than  Impeaolunsnt  appllei  to 
Article  in  Judges. 

The  nonexduslvlsts  also  contend  that  the 
language  of  the  Constitution  creates  d  ffl- 
cidty  tn  that  there  ezlsta  a  gap  between  >he 
conduct  for  which  Impeachment  will  lie  i  nd 
that  which  vlototee  good  bebavlor."  Noa  »<- 
elusinsta  tbeortae  that  aome  adrtttlotial  re- 
moval process  must  have  been  oontemids  ted 
to  fill  this  gap.  The  argument  Is  based  on 
the  traditional  notions  of  Impeaohmenl  In 
England,  which  permitted  removal  fcr  e  ren 
slight  offenses.  Those  notions  were  conitd- 
ersd  too  broad  In  scope  by  the  framera  of  >ur 
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Constitution.  Thus  removal  was  limited  to 
leglslatlTe  Impeachment  for  serious  crimes. 
The  nonexduslvlsts  maintain  that  "high 
crimes  and  mlsdemaanon"  refer  to  offenass 
■iirtiiM-  In  magnitude  to  "treaaoa"  and  "brtb- 
ery."  and  that  the  standard  of  good  behavior 
may  be  breached  by  conduct  of  a  leaser  mag- 
nltude.n  It  shoxUd  be  noted  that  good  be- 
havior had  a  rather  well-deflned  meaning  at 
common  law: 

[Oood]  behaviour  means  behaviour  In 
mattera  conoemlng  the  office  except  In  the 
case  of  a  conviction  xipon  an  Indictment  for 
any  Infamous  offenss  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  render  the  person  unfit  to  exerdse  the 
office,  which  amounts  legaUy  to  misbehaviour 
though  not  committed  In  connection  with 
the  office. 

Misbehaviour  as  to  the  office  Itsslf  means 
Improper  exercise  of  the  functions  apper- 
taining to  the  office,  or  non-attendance,  or 
neglect  of  or  refusal  to  perform  the  duties  of 
the  office.^* 

Nonexduslvlsts  sCUl  complain  that  "high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors"  Is  not  oompre- 
henslve  In  scope  because  it  exdudes  laziness 
which,  ss  the  English  knew,  was  violative  of 
good  behavior."  The  question  wheither  lazi- 
ness Is  something  less  than  good  behavior 
is  purely  academic.  A  more  important  ques- 
tion is  whether  the  term  "misdemeanor" 
covers  unethical  but  not  illegal  conduct."  I 
believe  It  does.  The  faot  that  the  Constitu- 
tion fails  to  specity  every  possible  misde- 
meanor does  not  mean  that  impeach  mwit 
may  not  Ue  for  conduct  which  may  faU  short 
of  a  crime  of  great  magnitude,  such  as  trea- 
son or  bribery. 

The  nonexduslvlsts'  argument  continues 
that  since  the  founding  fathers  were  con- 
cerned primarily  with  the  Independence  of 
the  Judiciary,"  they  Intended  a  narrow  defi- 
nition of  the  grounds  for  impeachment  In 
order  to  curb  legislative  interference  vrlth 
the  operation  of  the  Judiciary."  Following 
this  theory,  one  could  find  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  good  behavior  and  the  impeach- 
ment clause  standards.  I  cannot  accept  this 
theory.  It  Is  true  that  the  framers  sought  to 
avoid  leglsleMve  Intrusion  Into  the  affairs  of 
the  Judiciary.  Thus  they  intended  that 
breaches  of  good  behavior  woxiid  refer  to 
high  crimes  and  mlsdsmeanors,  so  that 
Judges  could  be  removed  only  by  the  Senate 
sitting  ss  a  court  of  impeachment.  While 
this  question  Is  far  from  settled,  any  doubts 
should  be  resolved  in  favor  of  the  constitu- 
tional provision,  especlaUy  m  view  of  the 
founders'  belief  that  the  leglslaitlve  branch 
should  refrain  from  Interfering  In  Judicial 
matters. 

Tlie  theory  that  the  constitutional  lan- 
guage does  not  preclude  the  legislative  crea- 
tion of  Judicial  removal  machinery,  the  non- 
exduslvlsts dalm.  Is  suppcvted  by  the  doc- 
trine of  the  separation  of  powers."  Bach  of 
the  three  branches  is  Independent.  Within 
this  Independence,  It  is  argued,  each  branch 
has  the  inherent  power  to  remove  Its  own 
members,  unless  prevented  by  an  express 
constitutional  provision  to  the  contrary. 
Their  argument  condudes  that  the  Constitu- 
tion denied  the  Judiciary  this  inherent  pow- 
er by  vesting  the  lnq)esc*iment  power  in  the 
Congress.  i^Mrently,  the  framers'  Intention 
In  creating  the  Impeachment  provisions  was 
to  protect  the  Judldary  from  the  pollUcal 
caviling  that  removal  power  often  engenders. 

Artlde  I,  section  5  does  permit  each  House 
of  Congress,  by  a  concurrence  of  two-thirds, 
to  expel  Its  members  for  misbehavior.  Since 
there  Is  no  such  clause  In  Artlde  m.  It  mtist 
be  firrifrrl  that  the  founding  fathers  did 
not  Intend  that  the  Judldary  should  police 
Its  own  ranks.  Nor  U  H  llkdy  that  they 
Intended  to  vest  In  Congress  ths  power  to 
cnate  maehlnary  bf  whloh  the  Jodlolacy 
could  oaixy  out  this  purpose.  The  nonez- 
elustvlsta,  however,  asssrt  that  the  rebuttal 
to  this  argument  lies  In  the  oeaeept  of  Fed- 
eralism: 

"me  Ramers  established  a  Federal  fonn 
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of  government  and  carefully  itollneeted  the 
powers  of  the  national  and  state  govem- 
menu.  Article  I,  section  4  cf  the  COnstlta- 
Uon  eetahllehea  state  authority  over  Bee- 
tlons  for  Senators  and  Beprssentatlvea.  "The 
Times,  Places  and  Manner  of  »Mj«it«»j  ^tc- 
tlons  for  Senators  and  Representatives,  shall 
be  prescribed  In  each  State  1^  the  I^sgla. 
turs  thereof;  but  the  Congress  may  at  any 
time  by  Law  make  or  altar  such  Begulatloas. 
except  as  to  the  Placee  at  «h«wJ«j  sen- 
ators." Had  the  Framers  failed  to  provide  for 
eoogmesliiiisl  punishment  and  —piVtIcti  of 
Ito  own  members  .the  States  may  have  ez- 
erdsed  sudi  powers  incident  to  their  "eieo- 
tloQ"  powers.  Since  Judgee  are.  however,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  there  is  no  similar 
threat  of  State  removal.  The  abeenoe  of  a 
Judicial  removal  provision  in  Article  in  tlMn. 
Is  not  conduslve  of  an  Intent  that  the  Ju- 
diciary should  havs  no  power  to  punish  mis- 
behaving Judges." 

I  must  coDf  sss  that  I  do  not  graqt  this 
argument.  To  suggsst  that  the  Constitution 
explldtly  grante  to  Congress,  and  not  ths 
Judldary,  the  right  to  disdpllne  and  to  ex- 
pel the  letter's  members  in  order  to  avoid 
the  rigors  of  state  election  rlghte  Is  a  tor- 
tursd  niartlng  of  the  Document.  This  Is  ss- 
pedaUy  true  whm  one  cooslden  the  illogi- 
cal oondusion  the  nonexduslvlste  draw  ftom 
this  rsading:  namely,  that  Congress,  as  a 
rssult  of  ths  threat  of  state  removal  of  its 
members,  may  create  addittooal  powers  of 
removal  of  Judicial  officers  besldeB  impeach- 
ment. Unquestionably,  this  argviment  Is  out- 
side the  realm  of  reascm. 

C.  The  rederaUet  Popert 

When  the  Summers  Bill  *>  was  Introduosd 
In  the  House  of  B^treeentatlvee.  a  minority 
report  was  filed."  The  report  indicated  that 
the  bill  was  iinoonstltutlonal  and  recom- 
mended Ite  rejection.  The  Houss  members 
who  Joined  in  the  minority  report"  con- 
tended that  the  issue  of  good  behavicr 
should  be  tried  only  by  a  court  of  impeach- 
ment. They  detennined  that  the  remedy  of 
Impeechment  is  as  broad  as  the  obllgatlcn 
of  good  behanor.  because  the  words  "high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors"  were  not  ussd  in 
their  criminal  senae  but  in  their  social  senaa 

For  siq>pcrt  of  their  position,  the  minority 
report  drew  from  Hamilten*s  observation  m 
the  Federalist  Papers: 

"Mr.  Hamilton  pomted  out  that  a  Judge 
might  be  hx^ieached  for  'any  oonduet  rsn- 
daring  him  unfit  to  be  a  Judge,'  even  though 
not  Invdvlng  any  violation  of  a  criminal 
statute.  He  pomted  out  for  example  that  a 
Judge  might  be  impeached  because  of  in- 
sanity if  that  rendered  him  unfit  to  perform 
the  dutlee  oS  his  ofllce.  In  faot.  a  Judge  was 
once  impeadied  on  that  ground."" 

The  minority  ouigreesmsn  objected  to  the 
bill  becauss  the  conduct  and  atatemenits  of 
the  framers  at  the  Constitution  indicate  ttiat 
they  th<»oughly  examined  other  methods  fcr 
the  removal  at  Judgee  and  dleoatded  them  all 
except  for  the  procedure  ot  Impeachment. 
The  dlsesntlng  enngressmen  frankly  feaied. 
and  I  think  correctly  so,  that  if  Congnss 
had  the  authority  to  legislate  tn  this  arsa.  It 
could  abuse  the  authority,  causing  great 
damage  to  the  third  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  fear  of  legislative  abuss  of  the 
Judldary,  whldi  the  minority  report  leoog- 
nlzes.  hss  deep  roote  in  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment. In  number  seventy-eight  of  ths 
Federalist  F<4>en,  Hemllton  expressed  this 
same  fear.  He  eonduded  that  "aU  {Mssllile 
care  Is  a  [pre]requlsite  to  enable  [the  Judid* 
ary]  to  defend  itself  sgalnst  [oongrsss1nnsl| 
attacks."" 

The  opinion  of  the  signatorlee  of  the  ai- 
nority  leport  haa  lost  none  of  its  veUdtty  in 
the  interveniag  yean,  and  M  endures  as  ' 
eounssl.  The  caass  aa  well  as  the  plain  i 
Ing  of  the  Oonstttutlen  indicate  that  im- 
peachment la  the  sole  meana  of  removal  of 
federal  Judgee.  The  aigumente  of  the  nones- 
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duslvieta,  deelgned  to  eontradlet  this  oon- 
dusion, puxpottedly  reet  on  the  apparent  mo- 
tlvae  of  the  tamers;  their  leUanee  ssems  er- 
roneooely  founded.  As  the  Federalist  Papon 
0t  HamHt<in  suggest,  the  framen  likely  In- 
tended that  the  impeachment  provtsicos 
should  be  exdUBlve.  The  wledom  of  the 
framsn'  belief  is  peihaps  beet  demonstrated 
}af  the  unfortunate  ea^a  of  Judge  Chandler. 
It  is  to  his  oeee  that  I  will  now  addreas  my 
rsmaika. 

m.  THE  CASB  or   JUOOB  CHAMOIiXB 


Although  a  numbsr  of  oasis  havs  dis- 
cussed the  remoral  issue"  and  much  com- 
mentary has  bsMi  written  about  the  sub- 
ject," only  <me  eaee  has  actunUy  ooosldered 
the  issue  of  removal  of  an  Article  in  Judge 
by  meens  other  than  impeachmmit.  That 
case.  Chandler  v.  Judicial  Counell."  ooosld- 
ered ths  authority  of  the  oongreeslonally 
created  Judicial  Coimcil  to  limit  the  powen 
of  a  federal  Judge. 

On  December  18,  1M6.  the  Judicial  Coun- 
cil of  the  Tenth  Circuit,  acting  undo-  the 
authority  of  38  U.S.C.  Section  883."  issued 
an  order"  finding  (a)  that  Chief  Judge 
Chandler  of  the  Western  District  of  Okla- 
homa was  unable  or  unwilling  to  discharge 
his  duties  as  a  district  Judge  and  directing 
that  he  should  not  act  in  any  case  then  or 
thereafter  pending;  (b)  that  until  the  Coun- 
cil's further  order,  no  cases  filed  in  the  dis- 
trict were  to  be  assigned  to  him;  and  (c) 
that  if  aU  the  active  Judges  could  not  agree 
upon  the  division  of  business  and  case  as- 
signments necessitated  by  the  order,  the 
Coundl,  acting  under  the  authority  of  38 
n.S.C.  Section  137"  would  make  such  divi- 
sion and  aasignmenta  ss  It  deems  proper.  In 
response.  Judge  Chandler  filed  a  nx>tion 
with  the  United  States  Suprsme  Court  for 
leave  to  file  a  petition  for  a  writ  of  manda- 
mus or,  alternatively,  a  writ  of  prohibition 
addressed  to  the  Tenth  Circuit  Judicial 
Council. 

During  the  four  years  prior  to  the  cotlsr  of 
December  18,  10«S,  Judge  Chandler  was  in- 
volved as  a  defendant  in  a  considerable 
amount  of  litigation.  A  civil  suit,"  which 
was  later  dismissed,  was  brought  charging 
him  with  maUdous  prosecution,  libel  and 
slander.  He  wae  also  named  as  a  party  de- 
fendant in  a  criminal  Indictment  which 
charged  him  with  conspiracy  to  cheat  and 
defraud  the  state  of  Oklahoma."  In  addition, 
he  was  "the  subject  of  two  applications  to 
disqualify  him  in  litigation  in  which  .  .  . 
(be)  had  refused  to  disqualify  himself."" 
Fcr  theee  reasons  and  becauee  there  was  a 
long  history  of  controversy  between  the 
Council  and  Judge  Chandler,  the  Council 
had  Usued  the  order  of  December  IS.  Then 
followed  some  confusing  months.  Judge 
Chandler  agreed  not  to  take  any  new  cases, 
but  be  continued  to  assert  his  Judicial  au- 
thority over  cases  pending  before  him.  In 
February  of  1966.  the  CouncU  ordered  Judge 
Chandler  to  continue  to  sit  on  the  cases 
pending  before  him  prior  to  December  38, 
1966,  the  effective  date  of  the  December  13 
order.  Judge  Chandler  challenged  all  the 
orders  of  the  Council  relating  to  the  as- 
signment of  cases  In  his  district  "as  fixing 
conditions  on  the  exercise  of  his  ctuistitu- 
tlonal  powers  as  a  Judge.""  He  spedficaUy 
urged  that  the  Impeachment  power  had  been 
usurped  by  the  Council.  The  Supreme  Court. 
In  an  opinion  by  Chief  Justice  Burger,  bdd 
that  the  administrative  action  of  the  Coun- 
cil was  not  reviewable  and  that  even  if  It 
were.  Judge  Chandler  had  not  made  out  a 
case  tat  extraordinary  reUef . 

The  queetion  raised  l>ef<»e  the  Court  was 
whether  Ooogrsas  can  vest  in  the  Judicial 
Ooundl  power  to  enforce  reaaonabla  stand- 
ards eeooemlng  when  and  where  federal 
court  Shan  be  held,  how  long  a  eaas  may  be 
^Uyed  tn  deeMon.  whether  a  given  caae  is 
te  be  tried,  and  other  routine  matten.  In  ee- 
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eence,  the  Court  was  asked  to  determine 
whether  Ooagtees  could  enact  leglalatlan 
which  signlfieantly  encroadked  upon  the  m- 
dependence  of  a  federal  Judge.  Wming  for 
the  majortty,  the  Ohief  Justtce  answered  the 
queeticas  aflbmatlvely,  but  the  majority 
avoided  the  crucial  queetion — ^whether  a  ere- 
atlon  of  OoQgteee.  the  Judicial  Council,  could 
place  restrlotloos  on  a  federal  Judge  such 
that  he  waa  effectively  removed  from  ofllce. 
Instead,  the  majority  found  that  the  Court 
did  not  have  the  Jurlsdictlcm  to  entertain 
Judge  Chandler's  petition  for  extraordinary 
relief,  and  denied  his  motion  for  leave  to  file. 
The  dissenten,  however,  discussed  at  length  " 
both  the  Issue  of  whether  a  Judge  could  be 
removed  from  office  by  means  other  than 
Impeanhment  and  "the  scope  and  constitu- 
tionality of  the  powen  of  the  Judicial  coun- 
cils under  38  VBC,  I  f  137  and  S83." 

Of  the  minority  opinions,  Mr.  Justice  Har- 
lan rtleagresd  on  the  matter  of  Jurisdiction, 
as  did  Justices  Black  and  Douglae.  AU  three 
favored  reaching  the  crudal  Issue  of  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Judldary.  and  it  Is  their 
opinions  which  dseerve  our  attention.  Mr. 
Jutice  Herlan.  In  his  concurring  opinion, 
felt  that  the  order  of  February  4.  1968,  did 
not  constitute  a  nmoval  from  Judicial  office, 
or  "anything  other  than  an  effort  to  move 
along  Judicial  tnUBc  in  the  District  Court."  " 
In  tareating  ths  order  in  this  way.  Justice 
Harlan  was  able  to  avoid  the  delicate  Issue 
raised  eo  vlgorotisly  by  the  other  dissenten. 

Hie  dlssente  of  Justicee  Douglae  and  Black 
wen.  In  contrast,  addressed  to  the  neoeeslty 
of  pi  weening  the  Independence  of  tbe  federal 
Jtidldary.  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  stated: 

"What  the  Judicial  Ooundl  did  when  it 
ordered  petitioner  to  "take  no  action  what- 
soever in  any  case  or  proceeding  now  or  hen- 
after  pending"  In  his  court  was  to  do  what 
only  the  Court  of  Impeachment  can  do.  If 
the  bnslnses  of  the  federal  cotuts  needs  ad- 
ministrative oversight,  the  fiow  of  casss  can 
be  ngulated. . . .  But  then  is  no  power  under 
our  Constitution  for  one  group  of  federal 
Judgee  to  censor  or  disdpllne  any  federal 
Judge  and  no  power  to  declan  him  inefficient 
and  strip  him  of  his  power  to  act  as  a  Judge. 

"The  mood  of  soms  federal  Judgee  is  op- 
posed to  this  view  and  they  an  active  in  at- 
tempting to  make  all  federal  Judgee  walk  in 
soms  uniform  step.  What  hat  happened  to 
petitioner  U  not  a  rare  inttance;  it  hoe  hap- 
pened  to  other  federal  fudge*  who  have  had 
perhapt  a  more  libertarian  approach  to  the 
Bitt  Of  Kighta  than  their  brethem.  The  n- 
sult  is  that  the  nonconformist  has  siiffered 
greatly  at  the  hands  of  his  fellow  Judges. 

"The  problem  is  not  resolved  by  saying  that 
only  Judicial  administrative  matten  an  In- 
volved. The  power  to  keep  a  particular  Judge 
from  Bitting  on  a  racial  case,  a  church-and- 
state  case,  a  free-press  caae,  a  search-and- 
aelzure  case,  a  railroad  case,  an  antitrust  case, 
or  a  union  case  may  have  profound  conse- 
quences. Judges  an  ZK>t  fungible;  they  cover 
the  constitutional  spectrum;  and  a  particular 
Judge's  emphasis  may  make  a  world  of  differ- 
ence when  it  comes  to  rulings  on  evidence, 
the  temper  of  the  courtroom,  the  tolerance 
for  a  proffered  defenae,  and  tbe  like.  Lawyen 
recognize  thia  when  they  talk  about  "shop- 
ping" for  a  Judge;  Senaton  noogniae  this 
when  they  an  asked  to  give  their  "advice  and 
consent"  to  Judicial  appointmente;  laymen 
recognize  this  when  they  i4>pralse  the  quality 
and  Image  of  the  Judldary  In  their  own  com- 
munity. 

"These  an  subtle.  Imponderable  facton 
which  other  Judges  should  not  be  allowed  to 
manipulate  to  further  their  own  concept  ot 
the  public  good.  That  Is  the  crudal  Isaue  at 
the  heart  of  the  present  contioversy." 
•  •  •  •  • 

"If  thsy  become  corrupt  or  dt  in  eases  In 
which  they  have  a  penonal  or  family  stake, 
they  can  be  Impeached  by  Congress.  But  I 
search  the  Constitution  In  vain  for  any  power 
of  surveillance   that   other  federal  Judges 
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have  onr  thoae  abemtlons.  Some  of  the 
idiosyncrasies  may  be  dlspltiaslng  to  those 
who  walk  m  mora  measured,  oonesrvatlve 
steps.  But  those  Idioeyncraslss  can  Im  of  no 
possible  constitutional  oonoun  to  othsr  fed- 
eral Judges."" 

Mr.  Justice  Black's  short  dissent  doeee 
with  these  words: 

"I  am  rsgrettably  oompdled  In  this  csss 
to  say  that  the  Court  today.  In  my  Judgment, 
breaks  faith  with  this  gnmd  constitutional 
prlndple.  Judge  Chandler,  duly  i4>polnted. 
duly  confirmed,  and  never  Impeached  by  the 
Congress,  has  been  barred  frcnn  doing  his 
work  by  other  Judgee.  The  real  facte  of  this 
case  cannot  be  obscured,  nor  the  effect  of  the 
Judicial  Council's  decisions  defended,  by  any 
technical,  legalistic  effort  to  show  that  one 
or  the  other  of  the  Council's  orden  issued 
over  the  yean  is  'valid.'  This  case  must  be 
viewed  for  what  it  is — a  long  history  of  ha- 
rassment of  Judge  Chandler  by  other  Jiidges 
who  somehow  feel  he  la  'unfit'  to  hold  ofllce. 
Their  efforts  have  been  going  on  for  at  least 
five  years  and  still  Judge  Chandler  finds  no 
relief.  What  Is  involved  hen  Is  singly  a 
blatant  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Council 
through  concerted  action  to  make  Judge 
Chandler  a  'second-class  Judge,'  depriving 
him  of  the  full  power  of  his  office  and  the 
right  to  Shan  equally  with  aU  other  federal 
Judges  In  the  privileges  and  responsibilities 
of  the  Federal  Judiciary.  I  am  unable  to  find 
in  our  Constitution  or  In  any  statute  any 
authority  whatever  for  Judges  to  arrogate  to 
themselves  and  to  exercise  such  powen. 
Judge  Chandler,  like  every  other  fedenl 
Judge  Indudlng  the  Justices  of  this  Court, 
is  subject  to  removal  from  ofllce  only  by  the 
constltuUonaUy  prescribed  mode  of  Im- 
peachment. 

"The  wise  authon  of  our  Constitution  pro- 
vided for  Judicial  independence  becauss  they 
wen  femlllar  with  history;  theg  knew  that 
iudgea  of  the  past— good,  patriotic  fudges- 
had  ocoationally  loat  not  oiUy  their  offleet 
but  aleo  aomeHme*  their  freedom  and  their 
head*  hecauae  of  the  action*  and  decree*  of 
other  fudge*.  They  wen  determined  that  no 
such  things  should  tu^ipen  hen.  But  It  ap- 
pean  that  the  language  they  ueed  and  the 
protections  they  thou^t  they  had  craated 
an  not  sufficient  to  protect  our  Judgee  ttom 
the  contrived  mtricaciee  used  by  the  Judgee 
of  the  Tenth  Circuit  and  this  Court  to  up- 
hold wliat  has  happened  to  Judge  Chandler 
In  this  cess.  I  fsar  that  xmless  actions  taken 
by  the  Judicial  CouncU  in  this  case  an  in 
some  way  npudlated,  the  hope  for  an  inde- 
pendent Judiciary  wlU  prove  to  have  been  no 
mon  than  an  evanescent  dream."" 

Needless  to  say,  I  am  In  fuU  agreement 
with  the  positions  of  the  dissenten  In  this 
case.  I  find  it  distressing  to  think  that  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  Statee  can  coun- 
tenance the  removal  of  federal  Judgee  by  any 
means  other  than  impeachment.  It  also 
seems  incredible  to  me  that  distinguished 
memben  of  the  Senate  could  continue  to 
lend  any  support  to  a  measun  like  S.  1B06 
in  light  of  tbe  Chandler  situation.  As  the 
baclEgraund  of  that  case  demonstntee,  the 
potential  for  ahtise  by  theee  congreesionaUy 
created  nvlew  boards  is  considerable. 

XV.  ooKCLimioir 
The  time  haa  come  once  and  for  aU  to  end 
the  harassment  of  federal  Judgee.  Bvery  few 
yean  another  attempt  is  made  to  inq>inge 
yxpaa  the  independence  of  our  unique  Judi- 
cial system.  Itala  tima,  however,  than  Is  some 
new  evldenoe  of  the  probable  m  effeeta  of 
sudi  an  inq>ing«mant.  Somewhat  rhetorlcaUy 
I  must  ask  how  many  more  Judge  Ohandlsn 
then  must  be  btfcra  Ocngnas  recognlass 
that  these  legislative  creations  unconstttu- 
tlonally  encroach  on  the  independence  of 
the  federal  Judldary.  Some  membsrs  of  Oon- 
who  support  this  kind  of  leglalatlon 
intent  xtfoa.  creating  aome  new  tM- 
bunal  tor  the  nmoval  of  fedend  Judgee.  But 
in  eswimtng  this  position  they  Ignore  a  trl- 
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bunal  which  tlimAr  •xteU— th«  8en»U  ■!«  • 
tins  M  •  court  at  Imp— cbmOTt.  As  I  hav  i 
notwl.  th*  argriments  against  sols  ralUno  > 
upon  this  Court  sre  w««fc  and  unpersusslv* . 

■nis  ^iw  has  also  corns  for  aU  the  Inter ' 
ested  parties,  both  Judicial  and  congr«- 
slonal.  to  tvmamber  the  llxnltotlons  Inhersn  i 
in  their  offices.  The  Judicial  Conterenos  wi  i 
cnated  to  aid  In  the  efficient  admlnlstratlo  i 
of  the  courts  and  not  to  sit  as  a  rsrlewlnt 
body  orer  the  Issue  of  the  alleged  mlsbi- 
havlor  of  federal  Judges.  Blmllarly.  the  81;  • 
preme  Court  should  be  the  ultimate  arblti  r 
of  lawsuits,  not  the  final  authority  In  detei  - 
mining  i^ether  an  Inferior  Judge  or  one  <  f 
Its  own  members  Is  unfit  to  sit. 

I  am  a  Chief  Judge  of  the  United  Stat*  1 
Dtotrlct  Court.  I  attempt  to  admlnlr* 
wlthm  my  own  district,  and  I  attempt  to 
that  the  Judges  In  my  district  operate 
efficiently  as  they  can.  It  Is  not  my  role,  ho 
ever,  to  demand  that  any  one  Judge  not  hav 
a  case  on  his  docket  for  more  than  a  q>eclfl 
length  of  time,  or  that  he  act  more  cordlaU  j 
towards  UtlgantB.  We  are  Judges,  not  police  - 
men.  If  we  faU  in  our  duties,  have  us  Ui  - 
peached.  The  Congress  should  neither  fosU  r 
nor  condone  confilcts  wlthm  the  Judlclar*; 
conflicts  wlU  InevlUbly  arise  through  or- 
ation of  any  Judicial  commissions  such  is 
that  proposed  In  8.  1606.  As  8enator  Ban 
Ervln  has  noted  on  numerous  occasions:  "'  to 
me,  the  duty  of  a  federal  Judge  Is  to  decl(  le 
cases  and  controversies — not  to  meddle  in 
the  business  of  bis  coUeagues."  I  agree. 

FOOTNOTES 

t  ThU  paper  was  delivered  on  Noveml  Br 
18,  1971,  at  the  Boston  College  Law  Sch<  ol 
Forum.  It  Is  reproduced  without  subetant  al 
change,  except  for  the  addition  of  footnot  m. 
The  reader  Is  asked  to  bear  In  mind  that  lit 
was  written  prtmartly  to  be  heard,  not  reap. 
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States,  30  Tenn.  L.  Rev.  703,  708-08  (1949) . 

•The  Impeachment  process  Is  a  cumber 
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the  Constitution  provides  that  a  civil  offioei 
may  be  impeached  by  the  House  ot  Repre- 
sentatives and  tried  by  the  Senate,  and.  If 
convicted,  may  be  removed  from  office  »n<! 
disqualified  from  holding  any  other.  Con- 
gress alone  possesses  the  power  to  remove 
aU  dvll  officers  by  Impeachment,  although 
many  civil  officials,  with  the  exception  of 
Article  m  Judges,  may  be  removed  In  other 
ways.  See  text  at  p.  440  Infra.  The  authority 
for  thU  result  U  Implicit  In  various  othei 
sections  of  the  Constitution.  Id.  The  Presi- 
dent has  the  power  to  remove  all  subordinate 
executive  officers  since  the  power  of  appoint 
ment  carries  with  It,  absent  contrary  au 
thorlty,  the  power  of  removal.  See  text  at  p 
439  Infra.  SlmUarly,  Congress  may  set  th- 
tenure  of  Inferior  officers  and  so  may  enf^ 
those  limits  by  necsssary  means.  Id. 

•  The  Federalist  No.  79  at  533-33  (J.  C 
ed.  1961)    (A.  Hamilton). 

•The  Federalist   No.  78  at  31-33,  636-: 
630.  (J.  Cooke  ed.  1961)   (A.  Hamilton). 

•8.  4537,  74th  Cong.,  3d  Seas.   (1988) 
congressional  discussion  of  the  measure  SM 

80  Cong.  Rsc.  8933-30  (1936). 
THJi.3S71.  75th   Cong.,   1st  Bess.    (1987) 

See  inMigisaslnnal  dlseusston  of  the  meastin 
m  81  Cong.  Bee.  ei57-0a  (1987). 

»"Tbm  Judicial  power  shaD  extend  to  aA 
cases . . .  land]  oontrovsnles. . . ."  U.8.  Const. 
art.  m,  I S.  I 

•  8ss  Ifois.  The  Bxcluslveness  of  the  In- 
peaehmant  Power  Under  the  Oonstltutlox . 

81  Bart.  L.  Rev.  330,  333-34  (1937). 
>•  See  text  at  pp.  449-80  Infra. 

>*  See  generally  W.  Leuchtenburg,  Ftankll  i 
D.  Rooserelt  and  the  New  Deal  ch.  10  fTnet  ■ 
book  ed.  1983) . 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

u  See.  e^..  the  dlsctission  of  Lincoln's  dis- 
regard for  the  Court  In  Ex  parte  Msrryman, 
in  R.  Cushman,  Leading  Constitutional  De- 
cisions 79  ( 13th  ed.  1968) . 

"The  cosponsors  were  Senators  Kagleton. 
Ooodell,  Hatfield,  Magnuson,  Mondale,  Mus- 
kle,  Scott,  Stevens  and  Tarborough. 

><S.  1606,  91st  Cong..  1st  Sess.  (1989). 

"  Reprinted  In  Hearings  on  S.  1606  Before 
the  Subcomm.  on  Improvements  In  Judicial 
Machinery  of  the  Senate  Comm.  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, 9lBt  Cong.,  1st  &  2d  Sess.  93  (1970). 

**The  proposed  version  of  S.  1506  is  con- 
tained In  Hearings  on  S.  1606  Before  the 
Subcomm.  on  Improvements  In  Judicial  Ma- 
chinery of  the  Senate  Conun.  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 91st  Cong.,  lat  Sees.  10-47  (1969) 
(hereinafter  cited  as  Hearings]. 

"38UAC.  I  331  (1970)  provides: 

The  Chief  JusUoe  of  the  United  States 
shall  summon  annually  the  chief  Judge  ot 
each  Judicial  circuit,  the  chief  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Claims,  the  chief  Judge  of  the  Court 
of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals,  and  a  dis- 
trict Judge  from  each  Judicial  circuit  to  a 
conference  at  such  time  and  place  In  the 
United  Statee  as  he  may  designate.  He  shall 
preside  at  such  conference  which  shall  be 
known  as  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States.  Special  sessions  of  the  con- 
ference may  be  called  by  the  Chief  Justice 
at  such  times  and  places  as  he  may  designate. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Every  Judge  summoned  shall  attend  and. 
unless  excused  by  the  Chief  Justice,  shall 
remain  throughout  the  sessions  of  the  con- 
ference and  advise  as  to  the  needs  of  his 
circuit  or  court  and  as  to  any  matters  In  re- 
spect of  which  the  administration  of  Jus- 
tice In  the  courts  of  the  United  States  may 
be  Improved. 

The  conference  shall  make  a  comprehen- 
sive survey  of  the  condition  of  business  In 
the  courts  of  the  United  States  and  prepare 
plans  for  assignment  of  Judges  to  or  from 
circuits  or  districts  where  necessary,  and 
shall  submit  suggestions  to  the  various 
courts.  In  the  Interest  of  uniformity  and  ex- 
pedition of  busmess. 

The  Conference  shall  also  carry  on  a  con- 
tinuous study  of  the  operation  and  effect  of 
the  general  rules  of  practice  and  procedure 
now  or  hereafter  In  use  as  prescribed  by  the 
Supreme  Court  for  the  other  courts  of  the 
United  States  pursuant  to  law.  Suoh  changes 
In  and  additions  to  those  rules  as  th«  Con- 
ference may  deem  desirable  to  promots  sim- 
plicity In  procedure,  falmaas.  In  administra- 
tion, the  Just  determlnatlan  of  litigation,  and 
the  elimination  of  unjustlflable  expense  and 
delay  shall  be  recommended  by  the  Confer- 
ence from  time  to  time  to  the  Supreme  Court 
for  Its  consideration  and  adoption,  modlfica- 
tlon  or  rejection.  In  accordance  wUh  law. 

The  Attorney  Oeneral  shall,  upon  request 
of  the  Chief  Justice,  report  to  such  con- 
ference on  matters  relating  to  the  buslnsss  of 
the  several  courts  of  ttte  United  States,  with 
particular  reference  to  esses  to  which  the 
United  Statee  U  a  party. 

The  Chief  Justloe  shall  submit  to  Con- 
grsss  an  annual  report  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Judicial  Oonferenoe  and  Its  reomnmenda- 
tlons  for  Isgislatlon. 

>*  8sa  dlaooarion  In  note  S  s«q>nL 

»  80s  Hearings,  supra  note  18.  at  100-18. 

•Id.  at  101. 

B  UL  at  104. 

*•  Id.  at  108-14. 

«Id.  at  118-17. 

»iVJS.  (1  Oranoh)  187  (1808). 

■  IT  UJB.  (4  Wheat.)  818  (1810) . 

>80UA  (19  HOW.)  SOS  (1858). 

"Th»FManaist.No.78at63S  (J.Oookaad. 
1981)  (A.Btenll«OD). 

**  Hearings,  aopra  note  18.  at  181. 

■W.  Douglas.  Points  of  BabsIUan  (1988). 

•■  Hsarlnge.  supra  noCa  18,  at  ISO. 

"Id.  at  188. 

■Baarlngs  BsCora  tha  Babeomm.  on  In- 
proramanta  In  Judicial  Uachlnary  of  tha  San- 
ate  Comm.  on  the  Judiciary,  91st  Oong.,  1st  * 
3d  Seas.  131-43  (1970). 
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■Hart,  Vorawocd:  The  Tlma  Chart  ot  the 
Justloaa,  Tlia  Supreme  Court,  1968  Tszm.  73 
Harr.  L.  Bar.  84  ( 1900) . 

MM.  at  101. 

■Arnold,  Pnrfsssor  Hart's  Thsology,  73 
Harv.  L.  Rev.  1388  (1980) . 

••  Id.  at  131^18  (footnotes  omitted) . 

•'THa  Vedaialiat  Mb.  78  at  688  (J.  Cook*. 
ed.1981)  (A.HamUton). 

•■  Note,  The  Xxduslveness  of  the  Tmpssrti 
ment  Power  Under  the  Constitution,  61  Harv. 
L.  Rev.  330  (1937). 

■  Included  among  those  distinguished  Jur- 
ists who  share  or  have  sharsd  this  bailaf  are 
Mr.  Justice  Story.  Lord  Bryoe.  Alexander 
Hamilton  and  Professor  Hart.  See  Kramer  tt 
Barron.  The  Constitutionality  of  Removal 
and  Mandatory  Retirement  Procedures  for 
the  Federal  Judiciary:  The  Meaning  of  "Dur- 
ing Good  Bdiavlor,"  36  Geo.  Wash.  L.  Rev. 
468,  488  (1967)  (hereinafter  dted  as  Kramer 
ftBarron). 

Several  recent  articles  deal  with  the  ex- 
clusivity of  Impeachment  proceedings.  Of 
these,  two  deal  exclxislvely  with  this  Issue 
and  rely  heavily  on  Kngllsh  precedents  and 
the  beliefs  of  the  delegates  to  the  Constitu- 
tional Convsntlon.  as  contrasted  with  my 
focus  on  American  Court  decisions.  Infra. 
Theee  articles  are  Krvln,  Separation  of  Pow- 
ers: Judicial  Independence,  86  Law  &  Con- 
temp.  Prob.  106  (1970)  and  Shipley,  Legisla- 
tive Control  of  Judicial  Behavior,  36  Law  A 
Contemp.  Prob.  178  (1970). 

■187UJB.  334  (1897). 

« Id.  at  328-80. 

■88UJB.  (13Pet.)  330(1889). 

■  167  UjS.  at  881.  quoting  38  UJB.  (18  Pet.) 
at  359. 

M68U3.  (17HOW.)  384(1854). 

■For  a  discussion  of  other  than  Article 
m  Judges,  see  H.  Hart  and  H.  Wechsler.  The 
Federal  Courts  and  the  Federal  System  340- 
61  (1953). 

■58  UJB.  (17Bbw.)  at  308. 

"  5  0p.  Atfy  Oen.  388, 390  (1851). 

■  58  UJB.  (17  How.)  at  380. 

■  The  statute  In  question  may  ba  found  In 
167  VS.  at  84S. 

"Id. 

■188  UJB.  811  (1808). 

■Id.  at  814-18.  Tlia  Act  whiCh  had  created 
Shurtleirs  position  permitted  his  ramoral  for 
Inefficiency,  negleet  of  duty  or  malfwasanna  In 
office. 

"Id.  at  816. 

■  Id.  (emphaals  added) . 
■373  UJB.  63  (1986). 

■The  administratrix  of  tha  poatmaster^ 
aetata  argued  that  the  poatmaster  could  not 
be  removad  wlthont  the  oonaant  at  Congraas. 

"  373  TTJB.  at  164-66. 

"Tha  stotnta  U  ettad  In  foU  In  McAllister 
▼.  United  Stataa,  141  VB.  174, 177  (1801) . 

"  See  dlacuaalon  at  p.  4M  Infira. 

■396  0.8.803(1886). 

"  The  Court  distinguished  the  ease  on  the 
grounds  that  the  narrow  laue  treated  In 
Mgera  "was  only  that  the  President  had  pow- 
er to  remove  a  poetmaster  of  the  first  class, 
without  the  advice  and  consent  of  tha  Sen- 
ate as  required  by  set  of  Congreas."  Id.  at 
636.  The  Court  also  distinguished  ths  5Atirt- 
leff  oaae  aa  one  dealing  with  "eseeptlonal" 
cireumstaneea.  Id.  at  82S. 

■Id.  at  637.  V 

■  Id.  at  888. 

■  Id. 

■6U.8.  (1  Craneh)  137  (1808). 
■Id.  at  183.  166-86. 
■898  0.8.74(1970). 

■  Brief  for  Solicitor  Oen.  at  88.  Chandler  ▼. 
Judicial  CouneU.  898  UjB.  74  (1970). 

■U.  at  88  (footnote ooUttad). 

"Much  of  tha  following  discnaainn  rallaa 
on  tha  argmaanta  raised  In  a  mamorandum 
praiMrad  by  tha  staff  of  tha  Saboommlttae  on 
Improremanta  In  JodUrial  MaciMnary.  The 
memorandum  is  sntttted  Constltatlonallty  of 
a  Statutory  AltamatlTe  to  Unpeachmant.  See 
Bterlngs  at  231. 
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under  the  Constitution,  38  Mich.  L.  Rav.  870, 
896-07  (1930)   (hereinafter  cited  as  Shsrtel I . 
nrd.at890. 

"  Hsartngs  on  8. 1608  Before  the  euboomm. 
on  Improvaments  In  Judicial  Maohlnsry  of 
the  Senate  Oomm.  on  the  JtMUclary,  9lst 
Cong.,  1st  Baas,  at  833-34  (1968)  [hanlnaftar 
cited  aaHsartngs]. 

"7  1.  Balabory.  Laws  of  England  33-8 
(1008). 

n  Hearings,  aupra  note  73,  at  333-38. 

"See  Slmpaon,  Federal  Impeachments,  64 
U.  Pa.  L.  Rev.  808,  806  (1918). 

"  See  generaUy  The  Federalist,  Nos.  78  ft  79 
(J.  Cooks  ed.  1961 )  (A.  HamUton) . 

"Dwlght,  Trial  By  Impeachment.  16  Am. 
L.  Reg.  367,368  (1887). 

■»  HSanngs,  supra  note  78,  at  334. 

"M. 

OH.R.  8371.  76th  Cong..  1st  Sess.  (1987). 

"  Reprinted  in  Hearings,  supra  note  78,  at 

"  Raprensentatlves  Ouyer,  Hancock,  Mloh- 
ener,  Qwynne,  Oraham  and  Springer. 

M  Hearings,  supra  note  78,  at  884. 

"  The  Federalist,  No.  78  at  538  (J.  Cooke  ed. 
1061)  (A  HamUton). 

"  See  discussion  at  pp.  488-48  supra. 

"See  generaUy  Shartei.  supra  note  71: 
Note,  llie  Kxeluslveneas  of  the  Impeachment 
Power  under  the  Constitution,  61  Harv.  L, 
Rev.  380  (1937);  Kramer  *  Barron,  supra 
note  39;  Simpson,  supra  note  76. 

■398U.8.74(1970). 

■Section  333  provides: 

(a)  The  chief  Judge  of  each  circuit  »**»}} 
caU,  at  least  twice  in  each  year  and  at  such 
places  as  he  may  designate,  a  councU  of  the 
circuit.  In  regular  active  service,  at  which  he 
BbaU  preside.  Bach  circuit  Judge,  unlaaa 
excused  by  the  chief  Judge,  ahaU  attend  all 
sessions  of  the  council. 

(b)  The  councU  shall  be  known  as  the 
Judicial  CouncU  of  the  circuit. 

(c)  The  chief  Judge  shaU  submit  to  the 
councU  the  q\iartarly  reporta  of  the  Dlnotor 
of  the  Administrative  Oflloe  of  the  United 
SUtes  Courts.  The  councU  shaU  take  sneh 
action  thereon  as  may  be  necessary. 

(d)  Bach  JudloUl  oounell  shaU  make  aU 
necessary  orders  for  the  effective  and  expedi- 
tious administration  of  the  business  of  the 
coiirts  within  Its  circuit.  Ths  district  Judges 
ShaU  promptly  carry  Into  effect  aU  orders  of 
the  Judicial  councU. 

38UJB.C.  isaa  (1970). 

"  398  UA  at  77-8. 

"Section  187  provldea: 

The  business  of  a  court  having  more  than 
one  Judge  shaU  be  divided  among  the  Judgee 
ss  provided  by  the  rules  and  orders  of  the 
coiut. 

The  chief  Judge  of  the  district  court  »h>ii 
be  reqwnslble  for  the  observance  of  such 
rules  and  orders,  and  shaU  divide  the  busi- 
ness and  assign  the  cases  so  far  as  sneh 
rule  and  orders  do  not  otherwtss  pieaortbe 

If  the  district  Judges  In  any  district  an 
unable  to  agree  upon  the  adoption  of  mlee 
or  orders  for  that  purpose  the  Judicial  coun- 
cU of  the  drctUt  shall  make  the  necessarv 
orders. 

38UJ8.C.  1137  (1970). 

■O-Bryan  ▼.  Chandler,  853  F.3d  987  (10th 
Clr.  1986),  cert  denied,  884  UJ3.  936  (1966). 

"398  VJB.  at  77  n.4.  Tha  Indictment  was 
later  quashed. 

"  Id.  at  77.  Sea  Occidental  Petroleum  Corp. 
V.  ChandlMT.  808  F.ad  56  (10th  Clr.  1983) .  oert. 
denied.  373  VS.  915  (1983);  Texaoo.  Inc.  v. 
Oiandler,  364  FJd  665  (10th  Olr.  1985).  ent. 
denied,  383  U.S.  036  (1068).  In  both  eases 
writs  of  mandamus  were  Issued  against  Judge 
Chandler. 

"398  UJS.  at  83. 

"  Id.  at  80-148. 

■Id.  at  119. 

■  Id.  at  186-187  [naptmtiM  added) . 

"Id.atl4»-41. 

'"Id.  at  148-48. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  Jolian 
Ooodman,  president  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co..  has  warned  that  Oot- 
emment  regulations  are  slowly  wharfriipg 
the  television  Industry.  Recipient  of  the 
fiitematlaial  Radio  and  Televisian  So- 
ciety's 1972  Oold  Medal  Award— pre- 
sented each  year  for  outstanding  contri- 
butions to  broadcastbig — ^Mr.  Ooodman 
told  the  society  at  Its  annual  dinner  in 
New  York  that  regulations  threaten  to 
inhibit  the  scope  and  reach  of  TV  broad- 
casting. 
I  agree,  Mr.  Speaker. 
No  one  can  deny  the  Oovemment's  le- 
gitimate right  to  regulate  the  air  waves — 
the  property  of  the  American  people — 
but  such  regulation  sometimes  tends  to 
smother  creativity  in  broadcasting  in- 
stead of  encouraging  it. 

A  distinctly  American  pbenomencm, 
evolvlnc  ab  ovo  here  in  the  Dhlted  States, 
televisicm  is  now  the  country's  only  au- 
thttitic  national  medium — the  source  of 
news,  entertainment,  and  information 
for  millions.  Viewing  time  In  the  average 
household  has  reached  an  astonishing  7 
hours  and  2  minutes  daily,  almost  as 
much  time  as  the  American  workday  it- 
self. We  have  been  armchair  spectators 
at  the  Olympic  Games  in  Japan,  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  trip  to  China,  and  the  ApoUo 
16  moon  mission  within  the  past  few 
nuHiths  alcne. 

Yet  a  thicket  of  regulations,  growing 
denser  year  by  year,  is  *ni«nftrHT»y  tele- 
vlsicn's  activities  and  encumberlnc  Its 
room  for  growth.  Mr.  Goodman  dted  Just 
three  of  these  resulatioos  in  his  New 
York  mieeeh.  One  la  the  Oommunteattcns 
Act's  equal  thne  provisioD: — a  provisian 
that  denies  the  American  public  the  M«d 
of  revealing  h«ul-to-head  confrontatlans 
between  political  candidates  last  wit- 
nessed 12  years  ago  during  the  Kennedy- 
Nixon  ddMites.  Another  is  the  "fairness 
doctrine."  created  to  give  pubUo  service 
groups  an  opportunity  to  challenge  the 
daims  of  cigarette  advertiaers,  but  broad- 
ened by  the  courts  to  coiver  virtually  any 
product:  a  car  ad  gives  rise  to  demands 
for  a  free  ad  about  air  pollutlan.  a  candy 
ad  to  demands  for  anottier  on  the  dangers 
of  tooth  decay.  Perhaps  the  most  egre- 
gious regulatton  of  all,  Mr.  ^leaker,  is 
the  "prime  time  access  rule."  Fordng  the 
networks  to  sacrifice  a  half  hour  of  their 
prime  time  each  evening  to  what  is 
termed  "local  programing,"  the  architects 
of  this  rule  envlslaned  new  diversity  and 
new  creativity  on  ttie  living  room  screen, 
lliey   were   wrong.   All   the   rule   has 
achieved  is  a  dwindling  prime  time  audi- 
enoe— down  significantly  between  7:S0 
and  8  p jn..  less  significantly  after  that— 
and  an  almost  ovcmiilit  loas  of  $60  mil- 
ium for  film  studioB  and  Independent 
prodaoers.  8tm  worse.  Mir.  Speaker,  the 
half  hoar  reserved  for  local  programing 
has  been  fUIed  with  MtUe  more  than 
drivd— old  TV  series  wyhipnf^  from  theh* 
graves,  reminiscent  of  the  cospses  once 
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used  to  fill  gape  in  the  wall  of  a  medieval 
castle  under  siege. 

I  assume  that  all  Members  of  Uie  House 
have  recdved  a  copy  of  Mr.  Goodman's 
veech. 

But  In  case  they  have  not,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  put  it  In  the  Ricoto  at  this  point: 
BsoABcasTiNo  at  Wondbojuis 
(By  Julian  Ooodman) 
The  IBT8  Oold  Medal  u  one  of  the  gnat 
honors  In  broadcasting,  and  I  am  proud  to 
hava  It.  I  recognise  that  receiving  it  mm^n^ 
some  remarks  are  clearly  expected  of  me,  and 
thta  posss  a  problsm. 

I  would  obviously  like  to  say  something 
that  falls  somewhere  between  the  Oettysburg 
Addrees  and  VlOnston  ChiircblU's  Iron  Curtain 
q>each — but  the  frame  of  reference  available 
to  ma  Is  not  quite  broad  enou^  to  command 
that  kind  of  attention. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  It  bores  some  pec^le. 
When  I  asked  a  veteran  reporter  of  our  trade, 
one  of  my  oldest  friends,  what  I  might  talk 
about  tonight,  be  said :  "Just  don't  talk  about 
all  the  problems  facmg  televisions.  I've  heard 
theee  warnings  of  impending  doom  a  long 
time,  and  they  Just  never  ssem  to  happen." 
Well,  he's  partly  right,  and  I  can  under- 
stand how  he  feels.  But  It's  hard  to  taks  his 
advice  because  a  lot  of  thoee  things  have 
h^panad,  and  others  seem  well  on  their  way 
to  happening  because  the  machinery  that 
regulates  broadcasting  Is  lurching  In  that 
direction. 

I  do  also  understand  that  In  prssentlng 
this  award  to  me  tonight  you  are  overlook- 
ing any  character  deficiencies  that  might 
arias  from  my  connection  with  that  hlaJily 
suq>lclous  grot^)  known  ss  the  P3X. — ^the 
Powerful  Broadcasting  Lobby.  Let  me  give 
you  a  brief  catalogue  of  the  accomplishments 
of  this  dread  and  mysterious  groiip  within 
the  paat  year. 

1.  First,  we  got  the  FCC  to  deprive  the  pub- 
lic of  nearly  600  hours  of  ptlme-tlme  net- 
work programming  a  year — reducing  the 
television  audience  by  at  least  five  per  cent, 
and  making  posslbls  such  brilliant  program 
progress  ss  the  nationwide  rwapiwarsnec  of 
Mike  St<Aey%  Pantomime  Quls. 

3.  We  arranged  a  leglsUUve  coup  that 
banned  cigarette  advertising  on  broadcasting 
alone,  and  instantly  dacrsassd  our  Indus- 
try's revenue  by  8300  million  a  yaar.  In  aU 
modesty,  we  have  to  recognise  that  wa  could 
hardly  have  accomplished  this  without  the 
editorial  support  of  the  nation^  newspapers 
and  periodicals,  which  then  took  on  $100 
ndllkMi  of  additional  tobacco  advertising  they 
wore  not  carrying  the  year  bafosa. 

3.  We  managed  once  again  to  get  Oongieas 
to  keq>  the  aqual-tlma  provlston  of  Section 
316  In  force— ensuring  that,  when  Pat  Patd- 
ssn  appsars  as  a  comedian  on  a  program 
starring  Mickey  Moosa,  we  must  give  equiva- 
lent tlma  to  all  his  poUtlcal  opponenta.  In- 
cluding Presklant  Nlzon,  if  they  want  tt. 

4.  We  hava  almoat  persuaded  the  Federal 
IVade  CommlsBlon  that  the  purpoee  of  ad- 
vertising on  ttfevlslon  Is  not  to  s^  things, 
but  to  not  seU  them.  And  the  Trade  Com- 
mission Is  cooperating  by  trying  to  persuade 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  to 
uss  its  powers  to  Implement  that  novel  m>- 
proach. 

I  have  to  confess  that  all  of  this  achieve- 
ment makes  It  hard— as  Mr.  Churchin  urged 
In  another  speech — to  be  magnanimous  In 
victory. 

No  HbUywood  producer  would  accept  a 
Boript  so  outlandish — as  though  It  wen  by 
Tnjoa  Kafka,  out  of  Lawla  CatroU.  But  It  la 
what's  h^ipanlng  to  bioadoasting  today,  un- 
der aufih  hlgh-eoundlng  slogans  as  faimsss, 
aooaas.  tba  pnUle  Intareat.  and  truth. 

Tba  ftet  la  that  broadcaating  la  being  nib- 
bled away  by  regulations  and  regulators.  Oov- 
emmant  proosssss  start  with  ons  ptorpose  and 
then  go  on  forever,  careening  In  various  dlrec- 
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ttODi,  often  «mdlng  up  wltb  ratults  dtfeeUy 
oontiiuT  to  the  origlnai  puipoM.  Ttaibry  is 
in  oonfllot  wttb  reality  and  teallty  le  Ipelng 
out.  If  broedcMtInf— eepeclelly  telerldon— 
Is  to  go  on  aerrlnc  the  puMle  to  Its  fun  po- 
tential, the  public  will  bsve  to  get  byjwttli 
•  little  less  help  from  Its  Wsshlngton  frauds. 

In  less  than  •  generation,  telerlsloii  bas 
become  the  only  national  mass  medium  In 
the  country — the  source  of  InfonnatloiA  and 
entertainment  that  is  moat  used  by 
people  and  is  moat  useful  to  them. 

The  mass  character  of  teleTislon  is  udique 
and  speeiAl.  It  is  a  measure  of  telerlslon's 
strength  and  the  source  of  Its  value  to\  the 
public  I  know  It  Is  fashionable  In  some  ~' 
to  eoom  anything  with  mass  dimensions 
mass  appeal.  That  sort  of  soom  often 
from  those  who  do  not  really  beHere 
this  country  draws  Its  quality  from  Its 

They  do  not  wont  to  believe  that  televisl< 
makee  an  honorable  and  eesentlal  contrlbu 
tion  In  entertaining  millions  of  people,  day 
in  and  day  out.  with  what  the  people  them- 
selves select.  They  do  not  care  that  theae 
audiences— attracted  by  television  entertain- 
ment— also  learn  from  television  more  about 
the  world  In  which  they  live  and  about  th 
events  and  issuee  of  their  times  than  the; 
learn  from  any  other  source. 

I  personally  find  It  astounding  to  confron 
the  knowledge  that.  In  the  month  of  Janu- 
ary, 1073.  viewing  In  the  average  American 
household  roee  to  an  Incredible  seven  hours 
and  two  minutes  per  day.  And  the  Olympics 
from  Japan,  and  the  President's  trip  to  China 
In  February  may  even  have  Increaeed  the 
typical  viewer's  attention  to  televtoion.  I  doj 
not  find  this  enormous  public  attachment 
to  televialon  so  aetoundlng  when  I  search  m 
own  eaperlence.  and  the  experience  of  oth( 
as  I  have  obeerved  it. 

As  thU  particularly  hlstorle  year  goes  by 
with  the  prtanaries  leading  up  to  the  poUJi 
cal  conventions,  then  the  campaigns 
the  election  of  a  President— attention /to 
what  we  do  in  television  shoxild  grow  e'  en 
more.  Attention  from  thoee  who  like  to  wa  ch 
television  because  it  glvee  them  infoimat  on 
on  which  they  base  their  own  decliSons  .  .  . 
and  attention  from  thoee  who  know  tite. 
and  because  of  it.  want  to  shape  what  weJOo 
and  say  to  meet  their  own  self-lntereet.  Irot 
the  public  intereet — but  their  own  Intersat. 

There  is  no  better  example  than  the  ooi  - 
tlnued  ezlstenoe  of  the  "equal  time"  requln  • 
ment  df  the  Communications  Act. 

In  1960.  when  the  equal  time  provlsk  a 
was  tamponrlly  lifted.  Richard  Nlzon  aid 
John  Kennedy  met  in  four  hlstorle  enooui  - 
ters  that  were  watched  by  100  mUUon  pM  - 
^e.  That  was  13  years  ago.  It  has  not  bee  i 
allowed  to  happen  since. 

Had  we  attempted  to  preeent  the  maXr 
Presidential  oandldatee  in  IMS.  we  would 
have  been  required  by  Uw  to  give  equal  tlm  > 
to  more  than  a  doaen  ethers,  including:  La ' 
Daly,  dressed  In  an  yhde  Bam  suit:  Louli 
AboUfla.  who  ran  on  a  nudist  platform  wit!  i 
the  assuranee,  "X  have  nothing  to  hide";  an  1 
Mrs.  Tette  Bronstein.  the  oandtdate  with  th  i 
slogan,  "The  country  needs  a  grandmother  t  > 
run  it." 

But  for  Alice  in  Wonderland  comparisons 
the   "equal   time"   rule   has   a   dose   com 
petltor  In  the  POC's  prime-time  access  nil« 
Here  is  a  clear-cut  case  of  a  regulatory  aotloi 
that  began  for  one  reason  and  ended  wltl 
one  that  was  totally  opposite.  It  started  mor 
than  ten  years  ago  as  an  inquiry  into  adver4 
tlslng  control  of  programming.  It  contlnueo 
to  shift  ground  so  that  the  issue  beeamcl 
network  control  of  programming.  By  ellm-4 
inatlng  a  half  hour  from  each  network's! 
nlgbtly  schedule  it  was  supposed  to  produeel 
a  diversity  of  program  souroee  and  bleas  theV 
medium  with  a  surgs  of  creativity.  ■ 

So  far  the  access  rule  has  produced  little 
except  confusion  and  hardship.  Overnight  it 
removed  WO  million  worth  of  network  tele- 
vision production  from  the  film  studios  and 
Independent  producers.  It  has  reduced  the 
number  of  sete  turned  on  between  7:80  and 
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8:00  PIC.  It  has  been  at  least  parUy  req;>on- 
slble  for  an  overall  decline  In  audiences  for 
the  nightly  network  news  programs. 

I  dont  know  anyone — In  or  out  of  tele- 
vision— who  bellevee  the  prime-time  access 
rule  has  succeeded  In  Its  purpose.  Nor  do  I 
know  anyone  who  has  a  really  clear  Idea  of 
what  It  was  supposed  to  do  In  the  first  place, 
except  to  advance  the  sslf-lntereet  of  those 
who  proposed  It — and  it  hasnt  even  done 
that. 

It  Is  a  troublesome  thought  that  if  one 
theory  is  a  demonstrated  failure  it  may  be 
followed  by  others,  even  more  restrictive,  to 
try  to  patch  up  the  failure  or  to  prove  a 
point.  It  seems  to  confirm  the  theels  Justice 
Brandels  expressed  when  be  wrote:  "Ex- 
perience teaches  us  to  be  most  on  our  guard 
to  protect  liberty  when  the  goverment's  pur- 
poses are  beneflclent."  On  the  basis  of  broad- 
casting's experience,  we  could  do  with  a  little 
more  liberty  and  a  little  less  benefldence. 

NBC  plans  shortly  to  petition  the  PCC  for 
complete  revocation  of  the  prime  time  sccees 
rule.  We  believe  that  the  sum  total  of  aU  the 
experience  of  the  public,  the  stations,  the 
networks  and  the  program  producers  demon- 
strates that  the  theory  of  the  rule  was  un- 
realistic and  the  results  have  been  absurd. 
It  has  caused  real  damage  without  creating 
any  benefits.  The  way  to  correct  the  situation 
is  not  through  further  tinkering  or  tamper- 
ing, but  by  recognizing  a  mistake  and  with- 
drawing the  rule  in  its  entirety.  That's  what 
NBC  will  seek,  with  supporting  factual  evi- 
dence of  the  rule's  harmful  reeults.  And  I 
urge  all  broadcasters  who  believe  In  freedom 
of  action,  and  free  competition,  to  Join  In 
the  effort. 

The  burdens  of  the  prlme-tlme  acoees  rule 
may  seem  minor  If  the  PCC's  Palmees  Doc- 
trine is  allowed  to  expand  fis  some  propo- 
nents, in  and  out  of  the  Government,  are 
now  iirging.  It  is  no  longer  a  doctrine,  but  a 
thicket  of  oonfUetlnff  decisions  that  broad- 
casters enter  at  their  peril. 

The  chain  of  events  began  when  the  Com- 
mission ruled  that  if  a  statton  editorialised 
on  a  oontrovenlal  issue.  It  had  to  give  oppor- 
tunity for  oontrastlng  views.  Tears  later, 
when  Congressional  legislation  placed  a 
moratorium  on  government  regulation  of 
cigarette  advertising,  the  Oommlsaton  used 
the  Palmees  Doctrine  to  require  anti-smok- 
ing iiissssiss  Inslsllnf  that  this  novel  twist 
of  •standing  the  doetrlne  to  advertising 
should  apply  only  to  cigarettes. 

Prsdlctably.  that  narrow  point  soon  was 
extended  by  court  decision  to  other  products, 
and  now  the  FTC  urges  the  Oommlsdon  to 
require  oounter-comnMrclals  to  offset  nearly 
aU  commercials.  If  you  advertise  big  cars, 
you  must  put  on  announcements  pointing 
out  that  they  may  oontribute  to  pollution. 
If  you  atfvertiae  small  ears,  you  must  counter 
with  announeemente  that  queetlon  their 
safety.  No  matter  what  you  advertise,  there 
will  be  somsone  who  has  something  negative 
to  say  about  the  product,  and  in  the  name 
of  'Yaimeas."  the  FTC  claims,  he  has  a  right 
to  say  It  to  the  nation,  on  tdevlslon. 

17m  publle  Is  supposed  to  be  helped  by 
hearing  oountor-olalms  and  eonnter-eounter- 
clalms.  with  no  end  to  the  chain.  The  fact 
that  this  would  deetroy  television's  eoonomlo 
base — and  the  programming  built  on  that 
base  seems  to  be  unnoticed  or  disregarded, 
and  the  public  itself  Is  given  no  voloe  in  the 
argument. 

We  urge  that  the  way  to  deal  with  this 
weird  eoenario  is  through  the  people's  repre- 
sentatlvee  in  Oongrees.  The  regulatory  proeees 
has  created  a  conflict  between  the  speeUc 
provisions  of  the  Communications  Aet  that 
bar  eeneoiahlp  and  the  provision — treated  so 
elasttcaUy  by  the  PCO— that  requlrsa  broad- 
casters to  operate  in  the  publle  Intereet.  Con- 
grsss  can  reeotve  this  conflict  by  making  it 
dear  that  the  anti-oenaocBhlp  provision 
means  Just  what  It  says — that  tha  Commis- 
sion may  not  require  broadcasters  to  put 
anything  on  the  air  or  take  anything  off  the 
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air,  •objeot  to  existing  laws  on  prolamty  and 
obeoenl^. 

The  move  to  convert  broadoartlnf  ttom  an 
advertlilnc  medium  to  a  (orom  fte  debating 
the  virtues  and  shortoomlnsi  of  a  Itmttlsss 
number  of  products  and  servlosa  of  our 
eeonomy  Is  not  only  a  illsaei  ilus  to  the  pnb- 
lio,  but  an  obetade  to  eeonomle  progress. 

We  all  aee  signs  today  that  point  to  an  up- 
surge of  eeonomle  activity  in  tha  months 
ahead.  I  beUave  It  wlU  be  paced  by  a  signifl- 
cant  riae  In  national  advertising  vdiime— 
the  highest  real  growth  In  five  years  eepe- 
olally  In  television.  Even  now.  there  an  dear 
Indications  that  an  unprecedented  number  of 
new  products  are  leaving  the  laboratory, 
ready  to  enter  the  marice^daoe.  The  nation 
appears  to  be  emerging  from  an  eoonomlo 
recession  and  ready  to  enter  a  period  of 
growth. 

Television  and  radio  can  contribute  greatly 
to  that  growth  In  an  economy  based  on  nuas 
production  and  mass  distribution.  To  make 
our  full  oontributlon,  we  must  be  freer  than 
we  have  been  from  the  restrictions  and 
ahaekles  of  thoee  who  want  to  reshape  broad- 
casting, by  Oovemment  action,  to  aerve  their 
own  theortea  and  conc^ts.  The  public  is  our 
real  ally;  and  we  can  gain  Ita  support  by 
broadcast  leadership  that  does  not  quake 
at  a  threat  from  thoee  in  power.  And  all 
broadcasters  must  recognise  that  the  things 
which  make  radio  and  tdevlslon  truly  great 
can  flourish  only  when  we  are  firee.  Not  free 
from  responsibility  or  free  ftom  eervloe  to  the 
audience.  But  fkee  from  that  kind  of  govern- 
mental bondage  that  can  be  created  by  those 
who  seek  to  Impoee  their  own  social  phi- 
loaophlee  on  the  vast  and  grovrlng  audience 
that  haa  a  legitimate,  long-term  Interest 
in  a  free  system  of  broadcasting. 

I  trust  that  this  time  next  year,  when  you 
preeent  the  fourteenth  Gold  ICedal  award, 
many  of  our  problems  will  be  behind  us.  I 
hope  that  common  sense,  fair  play  and  re- 
alism will  have  taken  over. 

But  hope  alone  is  not  enough.  We  will  all 
have  to  work  to  make  it  happen. 


RED  CHINA  AND  THE  UJB. 
GOLD  CRISIS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

am  LomauMs 
Df  THB  HOT78E  OP  REPRESENTATTVIS 

Tue»dav,  May  2,  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  un- 
contradicted report  by  the  gentleman 
from  Tezai  (Mr.  OomAUB)  that  our 
Oovemment  delivered  to  the  Commu- 
nist Par^  of  Red  China  $6.6  million  in 
gcdd  in  (Htler  to  firm  up  the  final  details 
of  President  Nixon's  visit  to  Red  China, 
has  raised  some  speculation  as  to  what 
the  gold  drain  will  be  for  the  President's 
trip  to  Moscow. 

Yesterday's  wire  service  carried  the 
unreported  story  that  major  New  York 
banks  are  considering  6  percent  financ- 
ing to  the  Soviet  Communist  Party  for 
credit  purchttsfs  of  UB.  machinery. 
While  few  Americans  can  obtain  6  per- 
cent financing,  the  Soviets  reportedly 
want  long-term  loans  at  Interest  rates 
of  2  and  3  percent. 

In  the  meantime,  the  price  of  gold  on 
the  Lond<m  dealer  market  was  $60.65. 
Possibly  the  gold  increase  reflects  UJ3. 
Treasury  reports  that  it  Is  coDSlderlng 
the  sale  of  XJB.  goU  on  the  tree  ma^et. 
Whether  the  gold  to  be  sold  Is  tn  the 
vaults  of  New  York  City  banks  or  sup- 
posedly at  Port  Knox — is  not  certain. 
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I  include  In  the  Rkou  the  related 
newsreptvts: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  96.  1073] 
China  Rspocrslt  Got  UJS.  Gold 


San  AMTomo,  Tsx..  i^rtl  SSj — ^A 
quoted  Bep.  HSory  Oonaales  (D-Tta.)  as  say- 
ing China  demanded  and  received  $10  mil- 
lion in  gold  for  «'"*"*"m'nitt'?n»  facilities 
before  allowing  President  Nixon's  visit. 

"tntmately.  the  coet  to  the  United  Btatea 
titer  that  gold  hits  the  Ziirlch  and  Iiondon 
maricets  will  be  two  to  two  and  a  half  times 
as  much  as  $10  mlUlon,"  the  San  Antonio 
Ejipiess  quoted  Oonsalea  aa  tailing  a  local 
tdevlslon  interviewer. 

"My  estimate  U  that  810  million  In  gold 
was  Invdved.  and  there  is  no  question  of  this 
having  been  delivered  by  a  State  Depart- 
ment aide,"  OoDsales  was  quoted  as  saying. 

"They  had  to  be  paid  in  fun  and  it  had  to 
be  delivered  by  an  ofllclal  of  the  government. 
They  didn't  want  vouchers.  They  wanted 
gdd,"hesald. 

Oonaales  eald  that  when  he  personaUy 
questioned  the  State  Department  about  the 
matter  "they  dldnt  say  it  was  not  810  mil- 
lion. They  said  a  State  Department  aide  had 
ddlvered  86.6  mUllon." 

Gonzalez  was  unavailable  for  comment, 
but  a  member  of  bis  staff  said  the  oongrees- 
msn's  statements  were  ttssed  on  a  Buslneee 
Week  artlde  q>eculatlng  that  the  United 
States  may  have  made  a  gold  payment  to 
China  to  cover  the  communications  costs  re- 
lated to  the  trip. 

The  staff  member  said  Gonzalez  had  no 
flist-hand  Information  of  his  own. 

The  papers  said  a  State  Department  staff 
member  said  he  recalled  that  the  United 
Btatee  paid  the  entire  communications  cost 
for  the  Nixon  trip,  then  sold  a  ground  sta- 
tion to  China. 

Gonzales,  the  Bxprees  reported,  said  the 
payment  was  reported  m  "an  Inslgnlflcant 
form  and  I  foimd  out  it  had  to  do  with  in- 
cidental arrangementa  for  the  trip.  Appar- 
ently it  was  to  insure  that  ooete  of  commu- 
nication Inddental  to  the  trip  would  be  met." 

(Ptom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Apr.  38, 1073] 

raWAl  R€SE«y£  KPORT-ASSETS  AND  LIABILITIES  OF 
12  WEEKLY  RCKMTINO  MEMBER  BANKS  IN  NEW  YORK 
CITY 

Pn  milDem  el  de««n| 


Asr.  2S,  Asr.  19,    Apr.a, 
\%Ti       \VJi        1«71 


ASSETS 

TiMmM MrtJiicatt rtMrvM 9,475     9,475      10.475 

\iS.  GovtrnnMnt  Ncuritits: 
Boufrtit  oatriHil: 

»«■«-.-.- 30.197    29,816     2S.2S9 

CwtiRcslst 

jtota... .;;;;;;;:;::::::::::  aj.'itt'  aiia' '  34,116 

Bi>"^« 3,540     3,540       3,220 

Total  boufht  eetriikt 70.  IK   (9,IS4     63.<S9 

Hm  undw  r«p«relw«in( 
acrMmmt 1.076 353 

ToW  U.S.  GoMriMMiil 
»wwltit» 71,261    69,154     64.012 

Total  tsMts 97,266    95.031      86,430 

LIABILIHES 

Ndml  Rtwrn  netsf 53,391    53,5«     49,107 

]^^*ViM\% 32,970    29,722     27,982 

«•«'•»*»« 9.586     9.566  ..-.-.„ 

(ftom  AP  Wire  Service] 

SOVXST  liOAMS 

New  ToBx. — ^The  Soviet  Union  is  oonslder- 
Ibg  bocTowlog  fNm  UA.  banks  to  buy  ma- 
chinery in  the  United  SUtes.  t««».^«».g  drdes 
said  today. 

The  loana.  if  made,  would  mark  a  major 
change  In  flnandal  poUey  fbr  both  the  banks 
ud  the  Soviet  goremment.  m  the  past,  the 
Russians  have  sold  gdd  as  neoessary.  to  pay 
fw  imporu  of  grain  from  Oanatta. 

"But  they  are  learning  bow  to  uee  their 


.  one  banker  fkom  outalde  New  York 
eonunented.  *Vy  buying  maehinery  on  bor* 
rowed  money,  they  dont  have  to  pay  back 
tha  monay  nntu  tha  wartilnsry  Is  paying  off 
by  Inersassfl  prodacttosi.- 

Bankers  said  that  tha  flist  approaches  to 
the  KasstaBs  were  made  by  some  UJB.  banks 
and  that  othars,  ttwe«<t«»^j  mamt  at  the  mkfat 
Ktm  Tork  onaa.  are  now  Interested  In  the 
posslbOlty.  An  mtsrast  rate  of  the  UjB.  prime 
rata  plue  K  of  1  percent  has  been  diseuassd. 
although  the  Russians  have  objected  to  this 
level. 

The  VS.  prima  rate  la  tha  interest  charged 
a  bank's  best  customers.  A  rate  %  above  the 
prime  was  rtssertbsd  by  one  banker  as  "very 
good  rata  Indeed."  Hie  American  prime  now 
Is  6)4  peroent,  eo  on  the  basis  of  that,  the 
BusBlans  would  be  paying  8  peroent.  This 
is  qulta  high  fbr  a  Government  loan. 

80  far  as  oould  be  learned,  no  loan  has 
been  finally  agreed  upon.  There  waa  no  In- 
dloatlon  of  how  much  money  might  be  In- 
volved, but  a  single  bank  Is  known  to  be 
talking  about  SCS  million. 

Since  the  money  would  remain  In  this 
oountry  to  be  paid  to  m«i.tit«»  builders,  the 
loans  would  have  no  effect  on  the  US.  bal- 
anoe  of  payments  at  onos.  Later,  of  course, 
as  the  loan  Is  paid.  It  would  help  this  balance. 

Bankere  Involved  In  the  negotiations  said 
the  Russians  badly  need  new  machinery  for 
the  extractive  Industriee  mlnee,  quarriee 
and  oU  Adds.  They  said  the  loans  would 
probably  be  made  only  for  capital  goods  for 
use  in  the  extracUve  industries,  and  that 
Russia  would  llkdy  buy  nseded  grain  dther 
through  a  UJB.  Government  loan  or  for  cash 

There  have  already  been  reports  that  Rus^ 
sia  would  llks  a  loogterm  cheap  loan— an  In- 
terest rate  of  msly  3  or  8  percent— ftam  the 
UB.  Government  for  salee  of  grain.  This 
would  llkdy  be  repaid  by  esporte  of  natund 
gae  or  similar  produets  ftam  Russia  to  the 
United  Stotes  over  a  term  at  10  years  or  so. 

(Ptom  Buslneee  Week.  Psb.  X»,  1073] 
BknroDfo  tbz  Pxctcsz  Hoicb  Pkoic  PcKmo 
When  Preddent  Nlzon  arrives  in  Peking 
on  Sunday  night,  the  bamboo  curtain  wlU 
part  and  the  Western  wortd,  vU  live  tdevl- 
slon. will  get  its  flrst  look  at  China  since 
the  1940b. 

HOW  extendve  that  look  might  be  was  up 
In  the  air  ae  the  TV  networks  dispatched 
news  teams  along  with  the  President  on  his 
plane.  The  Qplrit  of  '76.  "At  this  time,"  said 
Jack  Otter,  who  beads  up  NBC-TV  salee.  "we 
know  we'll  oover  the  arrival  in  Peking— but 
that's  aU.  We  hope  to  show  the  vldts  to  the 
Porbldden  City  and  the  Great  Wall,  but  no 
one  knows  when  or  where  or  if." 

But  theee  unoertalnttee  did  not  stop  NBC- 
TV  and  CBS-TV  from  lining  up  sponsors. 
Atlantlo  Rlchfldd  Co.  took  fuU  sponsorship 
of  NBCB  coverage,  replacing  Gulf  OU  Corp., 
which  long  hae  backed  most  of  the  network's 
special  events  eovarage.  ("Gulf  has  bodgeted 
for  ecme  ApoUo  ehots  that  are  coming  up  " 
-i^L^SJ?)    A™«*o»»»   Bkpwes,   Western 
Beotrlo  Co..  and  lltorlU  I.ynoh,  Pierce,  Pen- 
nar  ft  Smith  will  back  the  CB8-TV  raports. 
ABC  says  that  several  dlents  Inqulnd  about 
qxmsoring  Its  coverage  but  It  dedded  to  go 
the  public  sei  nice  route  Instead. 
TOP  xswamH 
Bach  network  is  sending  Its  biggeet  gims 
in  news.  Barry  Reasoner  heads  the  ABC  con- 
tingent, while  Wdter  Cronklte  and  Brie  Sev- 
areld  lead  the  CBS  team,  and  NBC  U  eendlng 
the  only  female  reporter,  Barbara  Waltete, 
along  with  John  ChanceUor.  In  iKldltim  to 
the  arrival  and  departure  aoenas,  and  aoine 
hour-long  previews  and  qiedal  "wrapupe" 
of  the  trip,  each  network  Is  figuring  on  a 
half-hour  nightly  summary  of  each  day'e 
events.  live  ooversge  during  the  day  Is  sub- 
ject to  the  Chlneee  winingneee  to  idease  an 
agenda  In  advance  and  to  the  abeenoe  of 
the  phraee  most  frustrating  to  TV  newsmen: 
"tschnlcal  dllBcultlee." 
It  wUl  be  no  smdl  achievement  to  beam 
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a  TV  signal  out  of  China.  But  to  the  com- 
mmihytlons  companies,  which  have  been 
Jockeying  for  weeks  to  jMovlde  oommunlca- 
tlona  for  Nlaon's  trip,  there  Is  mot*  at  stake 
than  technical  preetige.  Thdr  hope  Is  to  get 
a  toehdd  In  the  potentially  lucrative  Chlneee 
communications  market  of  the  future. 

Por  a  whUe,  it  seemed  that  Western  Union 
mtematlond  bad  picked  the  plum  when  the 
Chlneee  edected  it  to  set  up  a  tranqxxtable 
34-ft.-dlameter  earth  sUtlon  In  Piling  to 
provide  a  satemte  Unk  with  the  U.S.  over 
the  Padflc.  But  RCA  oiobd  Communlca- 
tlcMis,  Inc.,  meanwhile,  had  been  negotutlng 
quietly  with  the  Chinese  and  announced 
that  it  had  sold  its  43-n.-dlameter  earth 
station  and  was  setting  it  up  in  ShanghaL 
RCA's  statton  may  not  be  ready  to  catch 
NUon's  arrival  In  Shanghai  on  his  way  to 
Peking,  but  It  could  be  ready  for  his  de- 
parture on  Peb.  38. 

ActuaUy.  RCA  has  only  a  temporary  license 
to  InstaU  its  station,  but  the  oon^iany  is 
working  hard  to  win  final  aproval.  In  the 
present  climate  of  oo-operaUon  this  aeems 
llkdy. 

anur  oir  ths  lzms 
In  addition  to  WUI  and  RCA,  American 
Telephone  ft  Telegraph  Co.  and  Internation- 
al Tdephone  ft  Tdegrm>h  Corp.  have  top- 
ranking  officials  in  the  Presidential  party. 
Ostensibly  they  are  there  to  assist  with  oom- 
munloatlona.  But  an  oOldal  of  one  company 
says:^  "Ton  oan  bet  they  win  be  seUlng  like 

WUrs  oontract  caUa  for  proridlng  live 
television,  tdefdione,  and  tdegraph  eervloes 
for  the  Presidential  group,  as  wdl  as  for  the 
SO  U.S.  news  pereonnd  who  will  accompany 
Wlxon.  A  Win  offldd  says  "the  only  English 
word  In  the  oontract  u  'WT7I,'"  and  the 
company  admlta  it  probably  will  not  make 
any  money  on  the  deal. 

Whether  WUTs  earth  sUtlon  (which  is 
leesed  from  its  builder,  Hu^ee  Aircraft  Co.) 
is  removed  after  Nlzon  leavee  is  an  open 
question.  As  one  ofllclal  pute  it:  "If  the  Chi- 
nese should  ask  to  buy  it  and  the  Preddent 
tells  us  to  leave  it,  it  wont  oome  out." 

The  Chlneee  are  paying  for  the  leaae  on 
WUTs  earth  station  and  for  aervlce  on  the 
new  Intdaat  IV  satdllte  over  the  Pacific 
CommunlcaUons  wUl  be  routed  from  the 
Peking  steUon,  up  to  the  satellite,  and  down 
to  Comsat's  sarth  station  at  Jsmeefouig 
Calif.,  near  Uanterey.  Then  they  will  go  vU 
isnd  Unee  to  New  Tork  for  dlasemlnaUon 
Tha  WUI  statkm  can  aooommodate  60  voice 
dreulta  and  one  cdor  televldon  channel 
slmultaneoudy,  mixing  in  tdegnaA  service 
as  needed. 

PAT   IN   ADVAMCB 

The  Chlneee  have  stipulated  that  all  bills 
must  be  paid  In  VS.  dollars  before  the  Pred- 
denfs  party  and  the  aooompanylng  news- 
men leave  China.  "We  sent  a  ba^nan."  says 
a  government  apokeeman,  ezplalnlng  that  a 
State  Oept.  ofllclal  carried  86-mllllon  in  cash 
to  China  to  oover  the  anticipated  co«t«  of 
the  trip. 

Uva  color  televldon  U  ezpeoted  to  coet 
about  81,100  for  the  first  10  mlnutee  of 
transmission  and  840  to  880  for  eacfa.  addi- 
tional minute.  Tlils  is  about  standard  tor 
tdeeasts  from  other  Asian  countries.  Tele- 
phone calls  WlU  run  about  818  for  three 
minutes  and  tdetype  about  10^  per  word, 
also  pretty  standard.  The  users  will  be  bUled 
by  the  SUte  Dept.         

As  a  backup  to  the  WUI  oommunleatlons 
link,  the  White  House  will  carry  a  »m>n 
aatohd-type  antenna  for  emergency  use  via 
military  satellite.  Radio  communications  for 
ttie  Preddent  are  also  available  through  his 
airplane. 

(nvm  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  May  3,  1073] 
SiLvm  AND  Gout  Picss 
London  bullion  dealers  yesterday  set  the 
qwt  silvsr  pries  at  61.8  penes  a  troy  ounce; 
three-month  silver  was  63.1  pence;  slz- 
months  silver  was  63J)  pence,  and  one-year 
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■Uver  was  84.7  p«noe,  all  up  O.IS  pennV  tram 
Friday.  Tba  XJA  cqiUyaleat  prloe  for  not 
•1.001,  UirM-momth  $1,631,  alz-moQtbVll.Ota 
and  oaa-yaar  tLOSS. 

The  TiOiMli"'  dMder  market's  early  Jquote 
for  gold  was  950.20  an  ounce.  The  flnikf  qiiota 
WM  $0OJ5.  up  from  •40.60. 

VA  gold  prloM:  Handy  St  Harmad'a  baaa 
(or  prlotng  gold  content  of  shipments  |nd  for 
m^^jng  refining  settlements  was  •M.H.  Kn- 
gdhud  Minerals  and  Chemicals  Ckirp-V  buy- 
ing price  for  gold  was  •SO.TS  and  the  a^lng 
price  was  •60.96. 

Sale  or  U.8.  Oolo  Pilk  Wottlo  SxTKiLT 
BACKras 

Nkw  Tobk. — ^Uarch,  one  of  the  moot  lulet 
months  of  International  gold  trading,  wtt- 
neaaed  a  minor  sensation  towards  Iti  end 
when  the  U.S.  Treasury  revealed  that  1 ;  was 
oooslderlng  the  posslbUlty  of  seUlng  so  oe  of 
the  nation's  gold  In  free  markets.  Kzcej  t  for 
a  fleeting  weakness,  the  rather  dramatl  i  an- 
nouncement had  no  major  Influence  o  the 
price  of  the  metal,  which  cloeed  pract  cally 
unchanged  from  a  month  ago.  The  :  [tove, 
neverthelesB,  provoked  sutwtantlal  In  Brest 
In  British  as  weU  as  Swiss  gcAA  trading  cir- 
cles— and  In  Russia. 

The  Soviet  Union  had  not  sold  any  large 
quantity  of  the  metal  since  1967.  Sitting  on 
a  bigger  unmortgaged  stock  than  the  fCTjB., 
they  apparently  were  not  Impressed  b;  the 
American  statement,  which  they  consli  ered 
an  awkward  move  without  a  chance  of  suc- 
cess. In  the  meantime,  some  minor  d  rwn- 
trends  of  a  psychological  nature  may  te:  apo- 
rarlly  lead  to  small  reductions  of  the  gold 
prices  In  Ijondon  and  Zurich. 

Ck>ld  futures.  In  smaU  T<dume,  had  a  sta- 
ble market  with  praoticaUy  unchanged  luo- 
tatlons.  One-year  gold  delivery  listed  In  Lon- 
don at  •61JU  to  $61M  per  ounce  ag  Inst 
•01  JO  to  •81.70  a  month  ago.  Slngapor  re- 
ported April  1973  delivery  of  the  meti  1  at 
•84.40  to  ^64.90  per  ounce  against  964.9  to 
•65.16  per  ounce  foiir  weeks  ago. 
Approximate  gold  tales 

March   

Vebruary ....... 

January  "TS 1  636 

December  *71 /   8«0 

November U    510 

October J-     480 


Trading  volume  for  the  flrat  qv 
year  roae  to  tljaaiJOOOJOOO  some 
the  51,380X100,000  In  the  corresponil 
rtod  of  last  year. 

America's  plan  to  sell  gold  In  the  : 
kets  of  Europe,  a  rather  bold  decision  1 
tlclans  who  lack  moixetary  knowletf 
Impress  other  people  and  government^ 
may — temporarily  at  least — create 
satisfaction  among  the  currency  amateiArs  of 
Washington.  But  In  the  very  short  r  n  It 
will.  If  Implemented,  end  In  some  so  t  of 
debacle,  Jtist  like  the  silly  efforto  to  m  tster 
the  cost-of-living  mcreaae  In  the  UJ3. 

The  record  of  the  U.S.  Treasury,  alrei  ly  a 
chronicle  of  shame  and  expropriation  o:  the 
law-abiding  citizen,  will  grow  much  ^^prse 
when,  tor  example,  some  of  the 
held  by  European  governments  are  use<l  to 
buy  the  American  metal.  Unfortunately ,\pf 
the  980  billion  or  so  Eurodollars,  about 
bUllon  are  owned  by  gold-minded  gov 
ments,  and  only  about  59.7  billion  of  Uj 
gold  can  be  sold.  The  entire  project,  tie 
brainstorm  of  an  Intellectually  luiderpril 
lleged  politician  and  his  even  more  unlntell^ 
gent  advisors,  oould  do  more  barm  to 
UjB.  than  the  already-dying  dollar  oould  ei 
dure.  Should  the  remnants  of  the  dollar 
deprived  of  their  metallic  "mlni- 
whlch  would  shift  Into  the  tUls  of 
central  banks,  Washington's  poor  paper 
would  float  In  some  hoetUe  currency 
man's  land".  Psychological  reactions,  do 
tic  as  well  as  foreign,  would  be 
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As  the  free  gold  price,  following  a  short 
it»"""f.  would  go  up  everywhere  IncUiding 
the  UJB.,  some  signs  oC  savera  capital  fll^t 
would  develop.  Hm  pnHDt  "tama"  fnflat*"** 
of  about  6«-0%  a  ysar  (mwaelal)  would  be 
converted  into  a  10«-1S%  Inerease  of  Uvlng 
costa,  and  all  "mlnl-daflations",  such  as 
"Phase  Two",  would  simply  cease  to  exist. 
During  such  a  rather  chaotic  period  the  op- 
posite of  the  planned  result  would  happen. 
Instead  of  eliminating  gold  from  its  mone- 
tary function,  the  "aura  sacra  fames" — the 
holy  himger  for  gold — would  again  be  satis- 
fied by  an  Increased  hoarding  volume  ol  both 
the  central  banks  and  the  ptUMlr.  In  all  these 
events  the  so-called  backbone  of  saving, 
namely  government  bonds,  would  be  de- 
graded to  documents  of  shame.  Just  as  the 
Continental  Dollars  were  earlier  in  Ameri- 
can history.  People  would  simply  turn  to 
gold,  the  only  substance  which  has  never 
been  conquered  or  defeated  by  governments 
and  which,  over  6,000  years,  has  radiated  con- 
fidence and  enabled  the  hoarder  to  sleep 
without  tranquUiaers  in  a  world  of  cnunbllng 
p^m  values. 

The  really  funny  aspect  of  the  UJ3.  Treas- 
ury  proposal  is  the  inevitable  increase  in  the 
popxilartty  of  the  metal.  Should  Washing- 
ton's or  Fort  Knox's  metal  stock  finally  wind 
up  in  the  vaults  of  a  dceen  well-managed 
central  banks,  a  mtmetary  plebiscite  wo\Ud 
be  won. 

The  oondtislon  of  this  proposed  adventure 
of  the  dollar,  stated  even  before  it  has  really 
started,  la  rather  simple.  Plaimed  as  an  elec- 
toral maneuver.  It  would.  If  executed,  reduce 
American  power  further,  ruin  part  of  the 
country's  mdustry,  make  Eurodollars  value- 
less, and  bring  about  sharp  retaliations  from 
other  countries,  especially  from  the  Conunon 
Market  which,  according  to  many  official 
statements,  will  base  its  ultimate  currency 
on  gold.  It  would  have  been  much  wiser  li 
the  dilettantes  of  the  U.S.  Treasury  would 
have  planned  to  reduce  the  power  of  the 
ever-Increasing  corruption  which  celebrates 
monetary  orgies  in  election  periods. 

"Quo  usque  tandem  America?" — is  a  ques- 
tion without  answer. 


May  2,  t^h 


THREE  NEW  BOOKS  ON 
OCCDPATTONAL  SAFET7 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF  wncoMsor 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRBSENTATIVE8 

Tuesday.  May  2,  1972 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  occupational 
health  and  safety  has  not  been  given 
the  attention  by  the  Congress,  press,  and 
the  public  that  it  deserves.  Each  Ameri- 
can worker  must  be  guaranteed  the  lii^t 
to  work  In  an  environment  that  will  in 
no  way  endanger  his  health  and  safety. 
While  a  great  deal  of  progress  has  been 
made  in  reducing  some  types  of  indus- 
trial accidents,  too  litUe  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  environment  in  which 
employees  work. 

The  April  IS,  1072,  edition  of  Environ- 
mental Action  magazine  ctmtains  the 
review  of  tliree  new  pubUcatiODs  which 
discuss  one  of  the  most  serious  prob- 
lems in  occupational  health — asbestos 
pollution.  It  has  been  pnyven  time  and 
again  that  the  existence  of  asbestos  in 
the  air  in  a  industrial  envlroninent  re- 
sults in  a  high  instance  of  asbestosLs.  Tlie 
three  publications  are  entitled  "Asbestos 
and  Ensymes,"  "Mortalitar  Experience  of 
Amosite  Asbestos  Factory  Workers,"  and 


"Criteria  for  Recommended  Standard- 
Occupational  Exposure  to  Asbestos."  The 
first  two  publicatlans  are  dlscUBsions  of 
the  problems  presented  by  the  existence 
of  any  amount  of  asbesto*  In  the  at- 
mosphere in  an  Industrial  setUng.  Hm 
third  publication  by  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  which  is  a  division  of  HEW  pre- 
ents  the  recommended  criteria  for  as- 
bestos exposure  in  oonfrarmlty  with  the 
Occupational  Health  and  Safety  Act. 

Much  more  attention  must  be  given  to 
the  problems  of  occupational  health  and 
safety.  I  recommend  this  article  as  a 
primer  to  anyone  Interested  in  learoing 
about  problems  in  occupational  health. 

The  article  follows: 

Eoo  ICboa 
(By  Franklin  WalUck) 

Asbestos  and  Enzymes,  Paul  Brodeur.  la- 
troductlon  by  Rene  Duboa.  Ballantlne,  Mew 
York,  1972—146  pp.,  51.35. 

"Mortality  Experience  of  Amoalte  Asbestos 
Factory  Workers",  Drs.  Irving  Sellkoff,  Cylar 
Hammond,  and  Jacob  Churg.  Presented  at  the 
IVth  mtamational  Pneumoconiosis  Confer- 
ence, Bucharest,  September  39,  1971 — ^Avail- 
able free  from  OCAW,  1138  16th  Straet,  N.W.. 
Wsshlngton,  D.C.  30036. 

"Criteria  for  a  Recommended  Standard- 
Occupational  Exposure  to  Asbestos",  U.8.  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
National  Institute  for  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health,  1972. — Available  free  from 
NIOSH.  6800  Fishers  Lane,  RockvlUe.  Md. 
30863. 

Paul  Brodeur's  new  book,  a  collection  of 
two  essays  and  a  short  afterword  from  the 
New  Yorker  is  a  timely  addition  to  any  en- 
ylronmentaltsfB  library.  It  shows  how  com- 
munity pollution  begins  In  the  workplace, 
how  asbestos  fibers  on  a  worker's  clothes  can 
Infect  a  whole  family,  and  how  fibers  q>ew- 
Ing  from  a  factory  can  infect  an  entire  neigh- 
borhood. It  also  points  out  that  enzymes 
are  equally  hazardous,  although  curtailed 
production — a  situation  which  might  change 
at  any  tlma— haa  lulled  the  public  Into  a 
state  of  remarkable  non-ooooem. 

A  novellst-tumed-lnvestlgator,  Brodeur  is 
currently  researching  the  crass  shutdown  of 
a  PIttslnurgh  Coming  asbetoe  plant  In  Tyler, 
Texas,  and  a  tragic  sequd  to  his  1988  essay 
Should  be  soon  appearing  In  the  New  Torker. 
What  makes  a  reading  of  this  book  partlen- 
larly  pertinent  at  this  time  Is  the  present 
tugging  and  pulling  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  to  set  a  new  wortcplaoe  standard  for 
asbeetoa  ezpoaure.  All  the  pressures  that  in- 
volve workplace  environmental  hazards  or 
safety  are  occurring  right  now.  Unhappily 
they  are  not  reported  In  the  dally  press  even 
though  the  consequenoee  may  Involve  mil- 
lions of  people. 

For  starters,  let  us  realise  that  nobody  Is 
sure  how  many  people  are  exposed  to  asbestos 
fibera— Is  it  300,000  as  the  Labor  Department 
claims,  or  Is  It  10  to  30  million  as  some  ex- 
perts beUeve?  Random  auU^jMles  In  New  York 
City  within  the  past  five  years  have  shown 
95  percent  to  have  some  evidence  of  asbestce 
in  body  tissue.  Is  this  enough  to  worry  abcott 
A  growing  group  of  experts  think  it  Is.  And 
what  Is  reaUy  eeary  Is  the  fact  that  produe- 
Uon  of  asbestos  has  multipUed  greatly  (an- 
nual world  production  was  80,000  tons  In  1910 
and  Is  up  to  4  million  tons  today)  and  the 
symptoms  of  eanoer  of  Iting  lining  (meso- 
tbelioma) ,  oanoer  of  stotwaoh.  colon  and  ree- 
tum,  and  aabeatosis  do  not  ooour  until  SO 
to  SO  years  after  exposure.  Thus  we  oould  M 
facing  a  mwrnimatit^i  oanoer  epidemic  wltbla 
a  deoada  U  the  flndJnfi  of  experts  with  im- 
peeeabie  credentials,  stieh  as  Dr.  Irving  J. 
Btilkotf  at  Mount  Sinai  Sohool  of  MMIetae 
In  Mew  Terk.  are  to  ba  believed. 

The  iinlgsia  and  soma  oC  the  experts  ssT 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


there  Is  no  safe  lavel  for  asbestos  exposure 
and  they  want  a  aero  standard.  The  original 
Department  of  Labor  standard  was  19  flbecs 
greater  than  5  mlercma  in  length  per  mUll- 
Ittar  of  atr.  This  set  off  a  stam  warning  ftam 
Sellkoff  whlidi  revattoemted  throughout  the 
oociqMtiaDal  safety  and  health  aaovemant. 
Most  health  haaatds.  Including  asbestos,  are 
so  insidious  evan  well-meaning  labor  omclals 
an  baflled  and  paiplazed  at  how  to  datset 
them  or  how  to  do  something  once  they  are 
identified.  Asbeetoa  fibers  can  be  measuiad 
only  by  powerful  electron  mlcroacopae  be 
yond  tha  o^iactty  of  many  laboratories,  and 
ewtainly  beyond  the  everyday  reach  of  labor 
oOcials  or  workars. 

Luckily.  Dr.  Sallkoff  is  neither  a  ooipoiata 
patsy  nor  a  shrinking  violet.  Last  summer  ha 
sent  off  a  letter  to  Secretary  of  Labor  James 
Hodgson,  warning  of  worker  health  hazards 
should  the  13  fiber  standard  for  asbestos  be 
sUowed  to  stand.  "Our  research,-  said  BM- 
koff,"  In  one  asbeetoa  trade — Insulation 
work— demonstrates  that  work  in  the  past  in 
areas  vrith  levels  of  3  to  8  fibers  per  oe  of  atr 
has  resulted  in  a  very  great  increase  of 
death  due  to  cancer  and  to  asbestosis  . . .  The 
proposed  level  (13  fibers)  is  much  higher 
than  actually  now  exists.  It  Is  so  high  as  to 
make  totally  ineffective  current  efforts  by 
both  Industry  and  labor  to  control  this  un- 
happy occupational  health  haaaid. ...  I  urge 
you,  then,  to  recall  this  standard,  and  sub- 
stitute one  that  will  help  protect  working- 
men  forced  to  work  with  this  dangerous 
material." 

Ihe  Sellkoff  letter  got  results.  An  emer- 
gency standard  of  five  fibers  was  Invoked 
and  the  machinery  for  the  recent  Labor  De- 
partment hearing  was  set  In  motton.  Indus- 
try wants  a  return  to  the  12-fiber  standard, 
and  the  imlons  are  demanding  that  sero  be 
the  ultimate  standard.  Die  final  decision  Is 
yet  to  ooma. 

llMre  le  no  way  to  do  continuous  monitor- 
ing of  asbestos  poUutlon,  so  some  unions  like 
the  Oil  Chemical  and  Atomic  Woricers 
(OCAW)  are  calling  for  strict  "performanoe 
standards"  as  the  only  way  to  maintain  a 
safe  workplace  environment.  "Take  an  an- 
cloeed  asbeetoa  cutting  operation,"  the 
OCAW  suggests,  "with  the  properly  engi- 
neered, calibrated  and  tested  dust  oolleetlon/ 
ventilation  system.  There  is  no  need  (or  ttU- 
anoe  on  monltaring.  If  the  ventilator  breaks 
down,  the  worker  and  the  foreman  immedi- 
ately know  the  Job  Is  unsafe  and  work  stops 
unto  the  situation  is  corrected." 

The  Tyler,  Texas,  plant  was  repreeented 
by  OCAW  and  It  was  pressure  flvm  the  union 
which  forced  the  National  Institute  tbr  Oo- 
enpatlonal  Safety  and  Health  (NIOSH)  to 
release  data  which  showed  very  high  levels 
of  asbestos.  When  the  information  was  made 
public,  the  company  cloeed  the  plant,  re- 
fusing to  ventilate  or  to  adopt  safer  methods. 
Some  1500  workers  during  the  time  this  plant 
operated  were  not  only  expoeed  to  dangerous 
hazards  that  wUl  shorten  their  lives — ^In  dear 
defiance  of  the  new  Job  safety  and  health 
law— but  many  were  then  thrown  on  the 
street  without  JObe.  The  company  has  a  shnl- 
lar  plant  In  Pennsylvania  which  is  still  do- 
ing the  same  work  In  the  eame  way,  but  with 
no  militant  union  to  blow  the  whlsUe. 

Anthony  Masaochl,  the  OCAW  firebrand 
who  mercilessly  dogs  the  goverment  for  facts 
and  Industry  for  good  brtiavlor,  has  accused 
government  and  Industry  ««h.'^i»  of  a  "My 
Lai  syndrams"  for  covering  up  Ilfe-and- 
death  information  on  asbestos  and  otiiar 
hazards.  Tba  eorpocate  decision  In  Tyler  to 
keq}  asbestos  exposure  levels  secret  was  par- 
tfanilatly  unforgivable  In  Massrtnrtil's  view. 
e^eelaUy  shua  Flttsbnigh  Ooming^  director 
of  tndustrtal  madlolna  Is  Dr.  Lee  Orant,  an 
oOeial  of  the  American  College  of  Preventive 
Medicine. 

"If  workers  were  guinea  pigs,"  said  Dr. 
Sidney  WoUe  of  the  Nader  Health  Beaearch 
Oronp,  in  his  testimony  l>efore  the  Labor 


Dspartmant^  aabestos  haarlng.  "and  asbestos 
was  a  food  addlttve.  the  IMaa«y  CUuse  of 
tba  Pood  and  Drag  Aet  would  hava  man- 
dated the  ellBBlnatlon  of  this  carcinogenic 
dust  from  tha  Hivtooniaent  long  ago.  How- 
ever, in  1973.  13  years  after  the  publication 
of  data  showing  tha  relationship  between  as- 
bsstoa  ezpoaure  and  mssnthaHnms  (canosr  of 
tha  lung  lining)  In  humans,  and  at  a  time 
when  there  are  now  hundreds  of  casee  of 
this  oanoer  In  workers  e^Msed  to  aSbeatos. 
the  slaughter  continues." 

Moat  <a  the  informaUon  we  have  today  on 
asbeetoa  dangeta  to  health  oomes  from  the 
rdentless  and  no-nonsenee  reeearch  of  Dr. 
Sellkoff  and  Dr.  Oylsr  Hammond,  the  great 
epidemiologist  of  the  American  Cancer  So- 
ciety whoee  findings  led  to  the  Surgeon  Qen- 
erall  report  on  smoking,  In  their  remark- 
able p^>er  preeented  last  summer  at  the 
Bucharest  mtemational  Conference  on  Pneu- 
moconiosis, sellkoff,  Hammond  and  Dr.  Jacob 
Churg,  a  pathologist  at  Bamett  Memorial 
Hospital  In  Paterson,  Mew  Jersey,  released  the 
results  of  a  medical  detective  case  that  rivals 
anything  out  of  a  Sheiloek  Holmes  story. 

Hie  Brodeur  book  teUs  a  great  deal  about 
tha  hunt  for  dues  which  led  to  more  data, 
more  questions,  and  the  search  for  answers. 
Sellkoff  built  up  a  research  team  and  was 
able  to  track  down  the  v^ereabouts  of  380 
men  who  worked  In  a  Patereon,  New  Jersey, 
plant  Identical  to  the  Tyler  plant,  lya  work- 
ers at  the  Paterson  plant  had  beei^expoeed 
to  asbestos  frcMn  1041  to  1946,  and  the  cause 
of  death  data  were  accumulated  between 
January  1.  1980  and  June  SO,  1971.  The  re- 
sults of  this  epidemiological  study  were  star- 
tling. Out  of  388  workers,  88  had  died  by 
1980  and  16  could  not  be  traced.  A  careful 
study  of  the  remaining  380  showed  they  were 
dying  of  cancer  at  five  times  the  expected 
rate,  of  lung  eanoer  at  10  times  the  normal 
rate,  and  were  dying  at  twice  the  normal 
rate. 

Tlie  governmoit  has  belatedly  rushed  to 
gather  information  and  publish  It  In  a  doc- 
ument caned  "Criteria  tat  a  Recommended 
Standard — Ooeupatlonal  Exposure  to  Aabee- 
tos."  It  Is  not  exactly  bedside  reading  but 
the  NIOSH  document  doee  bristle  with  facta. 
(The  cover,  incidentally,  tells  a^y  NIOSH  has 
such  a  tough  time  making  its  voice  heard: 
It  Is  four  layers  down  in  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  hierarchy,  un- 
der the  Public  Health  Service  and  under  the 
Health  Services  and  Mental  Health  Admin- 
istration— a  remote  place  for  a  government 
agency  with  research  and  training  respon- 
sihilitias  for  57  milUon  wotkars.  Moreover. 
moSH  haa  been  allotted  a  1973  reeeaixsh 
budget  of  <mly  84  million.) 

The  MI08H  erttsria  doeumant  Is  an  intarUn 
document  until  the  final  asbestos  exposure 
level  Is  decided  vqpon.  and  It  comparee  favor- 
ably with  the  HEW  community  air  qtiality 
ortteria  documents  fbr  oaitwn  monoxide,  par- 
tleuUte  matter,  sulfur  dioxide,  and  hydro- 
oarbons.  Oertainly  it  Is  an  ioqirovement  over 
the  cnoe-over-llghtty  doeoments  formerly  Is- 
sued by  the  Anmlcan  Ocnfarenoe  of  Ctovem- 
mental  Industrial  Hyglenlsts  whidi  provided 
the  only  major  health  guidelines  before  the 
1970  Occupational  Health  and  Safety  Act. 

As  Sidney  Wolfe  points  out:  "The  NIOSH 
criteria  document  on  ssbestos  dearly  shows 
the  ability  of  industry  to  reduce  the  8-hour 
weighted  expoeure  to  bdow  9  flbeis/oe.  If 
one  or  two  plante  oan  adiieva  this  goal,  there 
is  no  tachnloal  reaeon  why  aa  others  can- 
not do  the  same." 

On  one  point  there  is  shaip  disagreement 
between  the  MIOBH  criteria  document  and 
eome  of  the  unions.  Bam  many  peopla  are  ex- 
poeedf  The  MIOSR  people  say  "mors  than 
300,000  people  faoe  risks  from  asbestos"  but 
tha  OCAW  teeUmony  says  that  union  alone 
represents  175,000  asbeatoe  eaq>osure  risks. 
There  are  some  6  million  building  tradee 
workers  who  face  some  risks,  and  asbestos  is 
a  ubiquitous  substance  throughout  modem 
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industry.  Clearly  the  asbestos  eaposure  uni- 
verse Is  In  the  minions. 

One  QUI  pet  ate  hangiq>  which  makee  for  a 
revealing  footnote  in  this  oontroversy  Is  the 
union  request  for  a  skuU-and-crossb(meB  aa 
part  of  the  olBdal  warning  symbol  for  asbes 
tea.  The  data  certainly  Justtflee  a  death  warn- 
ing, but  American  industry  vehemently  op- 
poeee  any  skuU-and-croesbonee  warning. 

The  enzyme  story  has  yet  to  be  fought  with 
the  same  seal  and  the  same  drama  as  the  as- 
bestos story.  Industry  has  stepped  back  from 
all-out  use  of  enzymee  In  detergente,  but  a 
new  National  Academy  of  Sdenoes  study 
tends  to  potdi-pooh  the  bad  effects  upon  con- 
sumers. So  the  puah  may  be  on  again  aoon  for 
more  enzyme  production  and  then  we  will 
have  to  dust  off  the  health  studiee  with 
fresh  warnings  about  what  enzymes  do  to 
workers. 

It  Is  the  familiar  problem  of  priorities 
and  pressure-free  research.  Sellkoffls  asbestos 
studies  are  unique:  they  have  been  free  of 
corporate  hedging.  And  the  aebestos  prooes- 
aan  are  vq>eet.  Johns-Manvllle,  Sdlkoff  notee, 
even  trailed  him  to  South  Africa  to  listen  m 
while  he  read  an  academic  paper.  The  NIOSH 
drawing  board,  sadly,  has  plans  to  research 
only  a  few  of  the  many  thousand  workplace 
health  hazards  The  story  of  asbestos  and 
enzymes  are  but  smaU  samples  of  what  we 
can  expect  when  the  warlq;>lace  environment 
Is  thoroughly  researched,  studied,  and  pro- 
tected from  the  ravagee  of  unchecked  tech- 
ndogy. 


HARBOR  AT  NINILCHIK 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

or   ST.ASK* 

IN  THE  HODHI  OF  REPRBBENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  2.  1972 

Mr.  BBQICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pres- 
ent mnllchlk  Small  Boat  Harbor  in  ttie 
State  of  Alaska  is  inadequate,  expensive 
to  maintain,  and  is  in  need  of  replace- 
ment. This  is  an  issue  of  concern  to  the 
people  of  the  Kenai  Peninsula  area,  as 
they  are  dependent  on  the  fishing  indus- 
try, and  thus  need  adequate  boat  har- 
bor facilities. 

I  have  recenUy  received  a  copy  of  a 
resolution  by  <ihe  assembly  of  the  Kenai 
Peninsula  Borough  requesting  a  study 
of  the  Ninilchlk  Small  Boat  Harbor  fa- 
cilities witii  a  view  toward  construc- 
tion of  a  new  offshore  harbor.  I  am  in- 
cluding a  copy  of  this  resolution  in  the 
Racoao  for  my  colleagues'  attention: 
A    BzsoLonoir    Rawuiaimo    a    FxASDnjrr 

8Ttn>T  or  THx  NnaiiCHiK  Skaix  Boat  Haz- 

BOB  FAcn-mza 

Whereas,  the  NInUchik  SmaU  Boat  Harbor 
Is  dangerously  overcrowded  because  of  an  In- 
creasing use  of  the  small  facility  by  com- 
mercial and  sport  fishermen  and  becomee  a 
fire  hazard  at  low  tide,  and 

Whereas,  the  Ninilchlk  SmaU  Boat  Harbor 
Is  near  the  geogr^ihlc  center  of  the  salmon 
fishing  activity  In  Cook  Inlet  and  is  vitally 
Important  as  a  harbor  of  refuge  for  the  fish- 
ermen of  Cook  Inlet,  and 

Whereas,  the  economy  of  the  Kenai  Pe- 
ninsula In  general,  and  the  NinUchlk  area  in 
particular.  Is  dependent  on  the  fishing  in- 
dustry and  needs  expanded  smaU  boat  har- 
bor faculties,  and 

Whereas,  the  present  Ninilchlk  SmaU  Boat 
Harbor  Is  inadequate.  eqMnsive  to  main- 
tain, and  should  be  replaced,  and 

Whereas,  the  UB.  Senate  PubUc  Works 
Committee  adopted  a  reaolution  (m  July  31. 
1970  requesting  a  feasibility  study  for  the 
Ninilchlk  Small  Boat  Harbor  but  it  has  not 
been  subsequently  funded. 
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Now,  therefore,  be  It  reaolved  by  the 
Mmbly  of  the  Kenal  PanlmuU  Borougb 

1.  Th»t   tbe   StAta   of   AlMk*  Dlvlsli 
W»t«n  and  H»rbon  U  hereby  requesi 
maka  •  study  of  tbe  NlnllclUk  SautU 
Harbor  facUltlaa  to  aid  tb«  requMt 
NtnlldUk  Oliamber  of  Commaroe  ani 
Kenal  Peninsula  Borough  In  renewing 
request  for  funding  of  the  approTad  fi 
Ity  study  for  construction  of  a  new  offi 
harbor  at  Nlnllcblk. 

a.  That  ooplea  of  this  resolution  be 
mltted  to  the  Honorable  Ted  Starens.VDB. 
Seiuitor;    the   Honorable   Mike  Ora^el,  VS 
Senator:    the   Honorable  Nick  Beglch, 
Representative;   the  Honorable  W.  I.  " 
Palmer,  Alaska  State  Senator;  the  Honoi 
Clem  TUllon,  Alaska  State  Rapreaentai 
the  Honorable  Keith  Specking.  Alaska 
Representative;  Oeorge  W.  Basley,  Coi 
sloner,  Alaska  Department  of  Public  Wor! 
Don  Statter,  Director,  DlvUlon  of  Water 
Harbors. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  OLUB  CRAWFORD  JY 
SENIOR  CITIZENS 


HON.  BOB  CASEY 

or  TXXAB 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  | 

Tuesday,  May  2.  1972 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
would  like  to  bring  attention  to  the  ie 
that  the  Jasper,  Tex.,  chapter  of  the  Te 
as  Senior  Citizens  Association  Is 
paying  tribute  to  Mr.  O.  R.  Crawfo^ 
one  of  Jasper's  leading  citizens  and  a  i 
sonal  friend  of  many  of  ua  here  In  Con- 
gress. 

As  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Crawford,  I  woiild 
like  to  share  with  you  a  resolution  for- 
warded to  me  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Poole,  pr 
dent  of  the  Jasper  Jewels  Chapter  of) 
Texas  Senior  Cltlaens  Association.  Ahe 
resolutian  reads  as  follows: 


A  RcaoLimoif 


1- 


has 
bat- 

R. 

T 

oon- 
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icl- 
lOtlTa 


Whereas  Mr.  O.  R.  Crawford.  Vice 
dent  of  Bastes  Inc.  and  General 
of     Southwestern     Timber     Oompan' 
exerted  eonsldarabla  leadership  for 
tannant  of  our  Community,  and 

Whereas  through  this  leadership  Mr, 
Crawford  members  of  his  staff,  and  his 
dedicated  friends  have  made  unaelfls] 
trlbutlons  to  the  welfare  of  the  oH 
Jasper,  and. 

Whereas  through  his  Interest  In 
cltlaens  of  our  oommunlty;  both  you: 
old.  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
pate  In  a  more  meaningful  and 
life,  now  be  It  therefore 

Reaolved  that  the  members  of  this 
Jewels  Chapter  of  the  Texas  Senior  Cllikaans 
Association  duly  reoognlaa  with  gratefu  ap- 
preciation the  contributions  made  to  thi  i  or- 
ganization by  Mr.  O.  R.  Crawford  and  om- 
mend  him  for  his  outstanding  exampl  s  of 
community  spirit  and  mmpasslnn  to  hit  fel- 
low cltlaens.  and  be  It  further 

Reaolved  that  a  copy  of  this  rasolutlo  a  be 
forwarded  to  the  Honorable  Marrin  P.  :  Ian- 
cock.  Mayor,  the  City  of  Jasper,  the  :  km- 
orable  T.  OUb4rt  Adams.  County  Judge,  Jas- 
per County,  Qonorable  Praaton  SmlthJ  the 
Oovemor  of  the  State  of  Texas,  and  the 
orable  R.  It.  Jones,  Praaldant  of  tlia 
Senior  Cltlsana  Association. 

Tills  resolution  Is  hereby  pniaantrfl  for 
vote  to  the  General  Mambenhtp  at 
Jewels  Chapter  of  the  Texas  Senlcf  Cltl 
■ens    Association    In    Its    ragnlar    »f«»«**«*r 
meeting  Tueaday,  May  a.  1973. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  would  like  to  Join  Mr.  Poole  and  his 
orsanisation  in  honoring  thla  outstand- 
ing eltisen  of  Texas  who  has  contribu- 
ted so  much  to  the  senior  ciUaeDS  of  his 
conununlty. 
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ANNUAL  FUNDRAIBINO  BY  NA- 
TIONAL  MULTIPLE  SCLEROSIS 
SOCIETY 


HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 


IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TueMday.  May  2,  1972 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  BCay  14  marks 
the  beginning  of  the  annual  fundralslng 
drive  by  the  National  Multiple  Sclerosis 
Society.  This  event  will  continue  until 
June  18. 

Multiple  sclerosis — MS — is  well  termed 
the  "crlppler  of  yoimg  adults."  This  dis- 
ease affects  an  estimated  500,000  people 
in  our  coimtry,  generally  between  the 
ages  of  20  and  40.  The  cure  has  not  been 
found,  but  research  continues  and  the 
outlook  Is  promising. 

MS  is  a  neurological  disease  of  the  cen- 
tral nervous  system — the  brain  and 
spinal  cord.  These  areas  affect  the  major 
motor  and  sensory  systems  of  the  body. 
Important  and  vital  body  functions  such 
as  walking,  eating,  seeing,  and  hearing 
are  controlled  by  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord. 

It  Is  estimated  that  2  million  American 
family  members  are  personally  Involved 
with  the  heavy  economic  burden  that 
accompanies  MS.  In  an  era  of  medical 
and  technological  advancements,  it  is 
tragic  that  no  cure  has  been  found  for 
such  a  crippling  and  frightening  disease 
as  multiple  sderoals. 

Approzimatdy  200  local  chapters  of 
the  National  Multiple  Sclerosis  Society 
are  scattered  throughout  the  country  to 
administer  the  society's  community  and 
patient  service  programs.  These  chapters 
receive  60  percent  of  the  gross  funds  of 
the  society.  They  are  dedicated  to  the 
victims  of  this  disease  and  their  families 
and  often  provide  the  groundwork  for  the 
beginning  of  a  productive  and  meaning- 
ful life  for  the  MS  victim. 

National  headquarters  receive  the  re- 
maining 40  percent  of  the  funds.  Tliese 
fimds  are  channeled  into  the  programs 
of  research,  professional  educaticm.  pub- 
lic information,  and  supporting  services. 
Tlie  society  is  the  only  national  volun- 
tary health  agency  in  the  Nation  en- 
gaged in  the  support  of  research  for  MS. 
All  of  its  programs  and  services  are  sup- 
ported by  voluntary  contributions  by  the 
public. 

It  is  my  fervent  wish  that  my  col- 
leagues will  Join  me  in  a  salute  to  this  or- 
ganization and  its  many  chapters.  We 
should  an  be  amnedatlve  of  their  con- 
tinuing services  and  research  so  that  the 
generations  to  come  might  not  be  bur- 
dened by  this  disease. 

I  would  like  to  acknowledge  the  Sher- 
man Oaks,  CaUX.  Chi^ter  of  the  Na- 
tional Multiple  Sclerosis  Society  and  es- 
pecially  thank  Mrs.   Ann   O'Halloran. 


chairman,  for  her  time  and  the  infonna- 
tlon  she  has  made  available  to  me.  Ann 
is  the  young  mother  of  seven  chUdrea 
who  was  stricken  with  MS  5  years  ago 
and  who  has  since  bem  confined  to  a 
whedchalr.  Her  dedication  and  service 
are  sources  of  hope  for  the  numerous 
MB  victims  across  the  ooontry. 

At  this  time.  I  urge  support  of  tUs 
annual  drive.  The  continued  success  at 
tha  societgr  d^iends  on  the  contributions 
reoelvad.  We  must  not  disappoint  the 
National  Multiple  Sclerosis  Society  or 
the  many  MS  victims.  Tliey  need  and 
deserve  our  assistance  and  support. 


DISAPPOINTINO  AGREEMENT  BE- 
TWEEN CANADA  AND  THE  UNITED 
STATES  ON  GREAT  LAKES  WATER 
QUALITY 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OBio 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  2,  1972 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent is  to  be  commended  on  his  recently 
completed  state  visit  to  Canada.  His  visit 
is  a  firm  indication  of  the  desire  of  every- 
one in  our  Nation  to  maintain  and  im- 
prove our  relations  with  our  northern 
neighbor. 

The  full  text  of  the  agreement  which 
has  been  signed  by  the  Governments  of 
Canada  and  the  United  States  ooncem- 
Ing  the  water  quality  of  the  Great  Lakes 
is  now  available.  This  agreement  is  a 
severe  dlsappoinment  to  an  of  us  in  the 
Great  Lakes  States  who  are  concerned 
about  the  preservation  of  the  lakes. 

The  agreement  continues  the  unsuc- 
cessful and  outmoded  poUution  control 
policies  of  the  past— the  same  polides 
which  have  failed  so  badly  in  the  past— 
and  which  win  fan  to  solve  the  ponution 
problems  of  the  future. 

Discussion  of  an  international  agree- 
ment on  the  Great  Lakes  held  out  the 
promise  and  potential  for  coordinated 
termination  of  poUution  discharges  into 
the  lakes,  and  unlfonn  controls  over 
State  laws  concerning  ofliBbore  on  and 
gas  drilling. 

A  strong  agreement  could  have  helped 
end  the  poUution  disaster  on  the  Great 
Lakes.  Instead,  the  agreement  is  a  di«- 
aster. 

Tlie  agreement  is  much  weaker  than 
either  the  recently  passed  House  and 
Senate  water  poUution  control  blUs.  Since 
Executive  agreements  have  the  force  of 
law,  this  agreement  may  oonfuse  the 
administration  of  the  poUution  laws 
being  passed  by  tbe  Congren. 
WATsaaoiniia 

The  agreement  provides  for  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  p(dlcy  of  loning  water 
for  various  quaUty  uses.  As  past  history 
has  shown,  many  Great  Lake  regions 
have  been  loned  for  a  levd  of  water  qual- 
ity in  which  sludge  worms  can  barely 
survive— yet  this  poUcr  is  now  oonttntied. 
A  description  of  what  water  miing  can 
mean  is  vividly  presented  in  a  recent 
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Corps  of  Engineers  report  about  the  Cuy- 
ahoga River: 

In  the  rea^  below  the  Southerly  plant, 
water  quaUty  Is  further  reduced  by  dis- 
charges of  large  quantities  of  Industrial 
wastsa  from  steel  and  chemical  prooeaalng 
planU.  TIM  river  Is  grey,  septic  In  pools, 
and  odorous.  Watsr  temperature  In  this  reach 
Is  also  substantially  Increased  by  the  dis- 
cbarge of  qpent  cooling  water  from  Indus- 
tries. The  water,  diverted  Into  the  old  Ohio 
Canal  upstream,  now  returns  to  the  river  as 
industrial  wastewater.  The  long  detention 
time  In  the  navigation  pool,  lack  of  uppn- 
dable  mixing,  and  the  dlatdxarge  of  large 
quantities  of  oxygen-demanding  compounds 
into  Ibis  reach,  lowers  DO  in  the  pool  sub- 
stantiaUy;  the  river  water  U  almost  totally 
devoid  of  oxygen  during  low  flow  summer 
months. 

In  a  biological  survey  of  this  reach,  only 
a  few  sludgeworms  and  midge  larvae  were 
found  In  occasional  riffles  upstream.  Some 
aquatic  life  wm  also  detected  at  the  bottom 
In  the  extreme  downstream  reach  where  lake 
water  extends  under  the  river  due  to  density 
stratlfloation.  The  environment  Is  also  un- 
suiUble  for  nitrifying  bacteria,  and  this  ac- 
counts for  the  build  up  of  a  large  concen- 
tration of  ammonia  in  this  reach,  "nils  am- 
monia Is  carried  Into  the  lake  where  It 
eventually  exerta  Its  oxygen  deinand. 

laaBCXTBT  AMD  rHOSPHOBUS  IN  LAXX  BUX 

The  agreement  permits  the  continued 
accumulation  and  deposit  of  phosphorus 
and  toxic  materials  in  the  lakes.  Tlie 
level  of  mercury  in  Lake  Erie  has  been 
rising  during  the  past  decade,  yet  the 
agreement  states  only  that  there  should 
be  a  "substantial  elimination  of  dis- 
charges Into  the  Great  Lakes  System  of 
mercury  and  oUier  toxic  heavy  metals." 
Rather  than  banning  outright  these  pol- 
sons  in  our  waterways,  we  are  being  told 
that  the  amount  of  poison  entering  the 
Great  Lakes  wUl  only  be  reduced.  Similar 
permissive  standards  are  set  for  pesti- 
cides, and— even  more  frightening— ra- 
dioactive materials. 

WhUe  the  agreement  sets  a  goal  of 
lowering  the  level  of  phosphorous  in  the 
lakes.  It  falls  to  eliminate  an  amount  of 
phosphorous  that  it  required  to  revive 
the  lakes — particulariy  Lake  Erie.  As  an 
addendum  to  the  agreement  admits,  the 
phoq)horous  control  goal  set  for  Lake 
^e  over  the  next  5  years  stiU  permits 
twice  the  amount  of  phosphorous  to  en- 
ter the  lake  as  the  lake  can  assimilate. 
A  goal  has  bem  set — ^yet  the  goal  wUl  not 
save  Lake  Brie.  Ontario  has  banned  the 
use  of  high  phOQihate  detergmts— the 
agreement  could  have  extended  that  ban 
to  the  American  side  of  the  lakes. 

on.    CM    XaOUBLKD    WATBS 

The  agreement  does,  for  the  first  time, 
provide  coordinated  controls  on  the  ship- 
ping of  oils  and  toxic  materials  oa  the 
lakes.  This  is  important  because  of  the 
heavy  volume  of  oU  and  oU  products 
which  are  didly  transported  on  the  Great 
Lakes. 

TtB  International  Joint  Commission 
on  the  Great  Lakes  has  repeatedly 
warned  about  the  grave  dangers  of  large 
oil  airills  or  oU  weU  blowouts  within  the 
confinfld  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

We  have  already  suffered  a  number  of 
major  oU  accidents  cm  the  Great  Lakes. 
In  a  letter  to  my  offlce  of  September  14, 
1970,  from  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the 
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foUowing  record  of  accidents  were  re- 
ported: 

SxpRMBsa  14. 1970. 
Bon.  Ckabixs  A.  Vamix. 
House  o/  Eepretentatfoes, 
Wnhington,  DX3. 

Dbab  Mb.  Vamik:  This  is  In  reqxmss  to 
your  letter  of  IS  August  1970  raquaatlng  in- 
f ormatloa  on  tha  history  of  major  oil  spills 
on  tba  Oreat  Lakes. 

A  major  oU  q>lU  as  defined  by  the  XJS. 
Coast  Guard  Involves  a  qiianUty  of  10.000 
or  mora  gallons  of  olL  Our  records  Indicate 
such  q>IUs.  as  follows: 

1.  a  December  1943 — ^Barge  Oleveoo  sank  In 
Lake  Erie  about  nine  miles  out  ot  Cleveland 
Harbor,  carrying  one  mlUlon  gallons  of  oil. 
A  considerable  amount  of  this  oil  was  lost 
at  the  time  of  the  sinking.  Several  years 
later  when  the  barge  was  salvaged,  there  was 
no  oil  aboard  the  vessel. 

2.  13  November  1966 — Tanker  Mercury.  A 
submerged  hose  was  accidentally  disrupted 
at  'mi/«»<«t»ig  alte,  immediately  N<»therly  of 
Harrlsvine  Rajrbor,  Lake  Huron.  Michigan, 
this  unloading  site  accommodates  U.S.  Air 
Poroe  Station.  Wurtsmlth.  Michigan.  Check 
valve  difficulties  allowed  160,000  gallons  of 
JP  4  jet  fuel  to  flow  frran  a  storage  tank 
into  Lake  Huron.  Detroit  District  Engineer 
reported  the  Incident  to  the  Pederal  Water 
Quality  Administration  and  the  U.S.  Coast 
GKiard. 

3.  18  AprU  1967.  Mackinaw  Island  CbUege, 
Mackinaw  Island.  Michigan.  Mo.  a  ftiel  oQ 
esci^Md  from  storage  tanks  and  entered  Lake 
Huron.  USCOC  SUNDEW  reported  oil  slick 
to  be  4.000  yds.  by  700  yds.  At  1/1000  of  one 
Inch  thickness  spread  over  70%  of  water  sur- 
face, this  would  be  approximattiy  13,000  gal- 
lons. After  investigation  by  U.8.  Coast  Ouard, 
ruptured  pipe  was  found  on  the  College  futi 
receiving  dock. 

4.  19  September  1967 — General  American 
Milwaukee  TKmlnal.  A  leak  from  a  storage 
tank  through  an  abandoned  drain  allowed 
800  barreU  or  83,600  gallons  of  No.  3  fuel  oQ 
to  q>read  Into  Lake  Michigan. 

5.  19  September  1967 — ^Indiana  Harbor.  In- 
diana, on  Slick  of  unknown  amount  that 
stretched  along  a  75-mlle  area. 

6.  27  May  1968 — American  OU  Company. 
Whiting.  Indiana,  Visible  amounts  of  oU 
originating  from  cooling  water  outfall,  quan- 
tity unknown  but  enough  to  cover  a  1  x  4 
mile  area. 

7.  aa  ^rU  1969.  Chrysler  Corporation, 
Trenton,  Miehlgan  wasted  117,000  gaUons  of 
Resin  Soi4>  and  on  In  MOnguagon  Omlk.  No. 
2  which  empties  into  Detroit  River  (Tten- 
ton  Channel) .  Investigated  by  Michigan  Wa- 
ter Besouross  and  UB.  Coast  Guard  and  Fsd- 
eral  Water  QuaUty  Adinlnlstratlon.  Samples 
from  Detroit  River  (FWQA)  Monguagon 
Creek  No.  3  (BCWRC)  and  waste  pond 
(MWRO)  had  very  doee  reeemblanoe  to 
"Dreelnate — 96.  One  sample  contained  87% 
oil.  Thus,  about  48.000  gallaos  of  oQ  wasted 
Into  Detroit  River.  Detroit  District  referred 
to  Department  of  Justlos.  Action  by  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  In  progress. 

Sincerely  yours. 

WILLIAM  O.  SiKWAST. 

OdUmel,  Oorpa  of  Kngtiieer$. 

The  Commission  further  noted  that  on 
any  one  navigation  day  on  Lake  Erie 
alone,  there  were  an  average  of  22  lake 
freighters,  four  large  tankers,  and  seven 
deep  sea  f  rdghters  carrying  an  estimated 
120.000  barrels  of  oil  as  either  fuel  or 
cargo. 

on.  AND  GAS  iMULLnra 

Unfortunately,  no  direct  mention  is 
made  of  controls  on  oil  and  gas  drilling — 
drilling  which  has  the  potential  of  cre- 
ating a  Santa  Barbara  type  blowout  on 
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the  confined  and  slow-moving  waters  of 
the  Great  Lakes. 

The  lands  under  the  waters  of  the 
Great  Lakes  not  under  the  control  ot  the 
Government  of  Canada  are  undo'  the 
amtrol  of  the  various  Great  Lakes 
States — unless  a  UJB.  treaty  with  Canada 
is  developed  controlling  these  lands. 
These  States — and  Canada — ^have  a  va- 
riety of  regulations  governing  oU  driU- 
ings  on  the  lakes.  For  example,  while  at 
the  current  time  there  is  a  voluntary  but 
temporary  moratorium  among  the  States 
on  exploration  and  drilling  for  oU  and 
gas  from  land  under  the  waters  (rf  the 
lakes,  the  various  States  have  almost  no 
permanent  controls  on  these  operations. 
Further,  the  Province  of  Ontario  has 
permitted  some  32  drillings  and  brought 
in  14  gas  wells  on  Lake  EMe.  Canada  has 
leased  3.1  mlUion  acres  of  bottom  land 
for  drilling  purposes. 

As  a  result  of  its  study,  the  Interna- 
tional Joint  Commission  recommended 
that  oil  production  and  the  production 
of  "wet  gas,"  containing  aiH>reclable 
amounts  of  Uquid  hydrocarlxHis  from 
wells  in  Lake  Erie,  be  prohibited  and 
that  aU  wdls  in  Lake  Erie  capable  of  oU 
production  be  adequatdy  plugged  and 
that  aU  drilling  in  the  western  basin  of 
Lake  Erie  be  totally  prohibited.  These 
recommendations  are  particularly  impor- 
tant when  one  considers  that  though  the 
Great  Lakes  Basin  is  not  an  active  earth- 
quake zone,  we  have  experienced  several 
major  earthquakes  during  the  last  100 
years.  An  example  of  the  type  of  oil  weU 
accident  which  can  dev^op  Is  the  aban- 
doned weU  in  Lake  Erie  30  mUes  north  of 
Port  Clinton,  which  recently  sprung  a 
leak  and  spewed  out  an  unknown  quan- 
tity of  oU  creating  three  sUcks  up  to 
3,000  feet  long. 

CONTBOL8  on   THX  PLACBlIKirr   OF 
rOLLTTTBD     DXKDGINaS 

One  of  the  better  points  in  the  whole 
agreement  is  the  mention  of  the  devel- 
opment of  controls  on  methods  of  dredg- 
ing and  disposal  of  dredged  materials. 
Dredging  controls  are  particularly  im- 
portant to  Lake  Erie. 

Of  the  10.8  millian  cubic  yards  of  ma- 
terial dredged  from  Great  Lakes  hartKvs 
each  year.  63  percent  comes  from  I^ike 
Erie  harbors  and  the  disposal  of  these 
dredging  in  the  opoi  waters  of  the  lake 
would  account  for  8  percent  of  the  total 
sediments  and  dissolved  stdids  reaching 
the  lake.  In  1967.  660,000  tons  of  dry 
solids  were  dredged  from  Cleveland  Har- 
bor. It  is  estimated  that  this  material 
contained  17.600  tons  of  <dl  and  grease. 
If  this  material  is  stirred  up  and  dumped 
in  the  open  waters  of  the  lake,  it  obvi- 
ously is  a  serious  source  of  additional 
poUution. 

While  the  Federal  Government,  after 
a  great  deal  of  urging,  is  now  placing  the 
dredgings  from  many  poUuted  harbors 
in  diked  disposal  sites,  so  as  to  avoid 
tvarVbex  poUution  of  the  waters  of 
the  lakes,  I  am  concerned  about  the 
adequacy  of  designating  only  35  harbors 
for  this  program.  In  a  letter  from  the 
Office  oS  the  Chief  of  Engineers  of 
Jime  21,  1971, 1  was  given  a  list  of  the 
harbors   where   dredgings   were   being 
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placed  In  land  or  diked  dlsposa  sites. 
Iliat  list  did  not  include  all  the  I  txbon 
which  are  considered  p<dluted.  £  i  fact, 
on  Lake  Brie,  material  from  nln  e  pol- 
luted harbors  is  being  dumped  iz  open 
water;  on  Lake  Ontario,  the  dre  U^ngs 
from  two  polluted  harbors  are  being 
dumped  in  the  open  lake.  On  Lake 
8up«1or  there  are  three  such  case  i,  and 
on  Lake  Huron,  one  such  case/ In  a 
letter  which  I  received  from  tht  corps 
on  March  21,  1972,  I  was  informed  that 
about  half  of  the  material  being  dWged 
in  the  Cleveland  area  will  be  dumped  in 
the  open  lake  because  of  a  lack  of  ppace 
in  the  confined  disposal  site. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


PKIVATK   BCCAyATION    OF   BAND   WISUM) 
PTTBUC   PUSPOSCS 


POK 


I  am  further  concerned  over  th(  fail- 
ure of  the  agreement  to  limit  the  re  noval 
of  certain  minerals  from  the  lake^.  For 
example,  enormous  amoimts  of  sand  and 
gravel  are  being  dredged  from  the  lake 
bottoms.  At  the  present  time,  sinA  is 
being  taken  for  commercial  purposes 
from  some  23  dilferent  locations  in 
Lakes  Michigan,  Huron,  and  Erie.  ]  learly 
800.000  cubic  yards  of  sand  and  pravd 
are  taken  from  Lake  Erie  each  year. 
Some  350  million  cubic  yards  of  I  sand 
deposits  have  Just  been  dlscovermi  in 
Lake  Ontario  and  we  may  expect  dredg- 
ing to  begin  there  in  the  future. 

There  are  three  questions  at  issue  here. 

First.  Does  the  removal  of  this  sand 
and  gravel,  a  natural  filtration  system, 
hurt  the  ecology  of  the  lakes.  It  s<ems 
to  me  that  as  the  waters  of  our  poll  ited 
lakes  wash  up  on  sand  beaches  they  are 
to   some  extent  filtered  and  purified. 


Sand  deposits  on  the  bottixns  of 


the 


lakes  may  serve  the  same  purpose  as  ;ur 
rents  pass  over  them  and  as  some  ol  the 
water  filters  downward. 

Second.  The  removal  of  this  sane  by 
commercial  dredgers  creates  new  Ta- 
dients  in  the  lake  that  may  speed  up  the 
rate  of  erosion  along  the  shore.  "Aree 
months  ago  I  recdved  a  letter  froia  a 
homeowner  In  Geneva,  Ohio,  who  siJd: 

For  yean,  I  bav«  wmtched  the  b««ch  oo  my 
lake  front  property  receding,  knowing  rnll 
wen  that  the  sand  dredge  ttiat  works  betn  sen 
Palneerlle  and  Ashtabula  is  adding  to  |^e 
problem.  I.  peraonally.  have  spent  thousands 
of  dollars  erecting  jetties  Into  the  lake  topte- 
vent  this  erosion,  but  it  Is  a  losing  battle! 

Third.  Finally,  the  sand  and  gravel  in 
the  lake  Is  a  valuable  natural  resotuce 
which  could  be  used  by  local  govern- 
ments or  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
help  stop  the  massive  erosion  wiiich  Is 
destroying  hundreds  of  homes  aid 
threatening  public  property  and  roails 
along  the  lakeshores.  The  n.S.  Artiy 
Corps  of  Engineers  recently  completid 
their  national  shoreline  study.  The  8tu( 
found  that  on  the  Great  Lakes  there  ..  ^ 
214.3  miles  of  shoreline  eroding  at  a  erti . 
cal  rate.  The  cost  of  protecting  theie 
8h<n«llne8,  which  are  usually  heavily  d  i- 
veloped,  is  estimated  at  $127  million.  :  n 
many  of  these  areas,  sand  and  gravsl 
placed  along  the  shore  can  help  stop  tli  Is 
erosion.  Yet  as  the  corps  report  furtfa|r 
notes: 

Sand  Is  a  rapidly  rtiTinint»>iing  natural 
source. 


VntAlfCUL   AID  rOK   THE  OBIAT  UUCSS 

Finally,  in  the  Joint  ccxnmunlque  Is- 
sued from  Ottawa,  it  Is  rep<Mrted  that  the 
United  States  will  commit  some  $3  bil- 
lion during  the  next  9  yean,  mainly  in 
new  sewage  treatment  systems,  to  hdp 
clean  up  the  lakes.  One  can  only  com- 
ment that  2  months  ago  the  wdmlnlif- 
tratlon  canceled  an  EPA  proposal  to 
commit  $141  million  in  fiscal  year  1973 
to  clean  up  the  12  most  polluted  areas  on 
the  Great  Uikes.  In  addition,  a  special  $3 
billion  commitment  to  the  Great  Lakes 
Basin  is  only  slightly  above  what  the 
Senate  passed  water  pollution  control 
bill  would  routinely  provide.  Further  It 
is  nearly  |l  billion  under  what  the  House 
bill  would  routinely  provide  to  the  Great 
Lakes  Basin. 

In  sum,  the  agreement  is  a  terrible  dis- 
appointment. It  ends  where  it  should 
begin.  It  is  obvious  that  the  Federal  com- 
mitment to  cleaning  up  the  Great  Lakes 
will  have  to  be  substantially  strengthened 
in  the  years  ahead. 


DR.  FRANK  L.  BOYDEN 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

or    MAgSACTiUSaiTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESKNTATIVBS 

Tveaday.  May  2,  1972 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dr.  Frank 
L.  Boyden,  headmaster  of  Deerfleld 
Academy  for  the  almost  unheard  of  term 
of  66  years  left  a  mark  on  American 
education  that  will  endure  long  after  his 
death.  Dr.  Boyden  succumbed  last  week 
at  his  Deerfield  home.  stlU  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  the  school  he  single- 
handedly  built  into  an  instltutlan  of  in- 
tematiomal  fame. 

He  took  over  Deerfleld  Academy  in 
1902.  fresh  out  of  Amherst  College  and 
looking  for  a  place  to  study  law  undis- 
turbed. Once  at  Deerfleld,  however,  his 
interest  in  the  law  vanished.  He  had 
found  a  challenge  that  would  occupy  the 
rest  of  his  life.  Deerfleld.  at  the  turn  of 
the  century,  was  little  more  than  a  dying 
village  school — its  boarding  department 
long  since  abandoned,  its  enrcfllment 
down  to  a  handful.  The  school  could  not 
even  fleld  a  full  baseball  or  football  team : 
Dr.  Boyden,  a  small  and  agile  man,  be- 
came Deerfield's  quarterback  and  first 
baseman. 

Under  his  stewardship  Deerfleld 
Academy  slowly  evolved  into  one  of  the 
finest  preparatory  schools  in  the  coun- 
try—many cmitend  the  finest— yet  I>r. 
Boyden  never  stood  aloof  from  the  boys 
who  went  there.  Always  finding  time  to 
chat  with  them,  always  goading  them 
or  lecturing  them  or  kidding  them  Into 
better  work  in  the  classroom  and  on  the 
athletic  fleld.  Dr.  Boyden  helped  thou- 
sands of  boys  to  reach  their  full  poten- 
tial. As  the  late  Jcdm  Gunther  wrote: 

He  probably  knows  as  much  about  boys 
between  the  ages  of  14  and  18  as  anybody 
alive. 

As  Deerfield's  perspectives  broadened, 
so  did  Dr.  Boyden's.  He  was  a  trustee  of 
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maay  other  Mhools.  r-hairhm  oie  Uhivw- 
slty  of  Massachusetts'  board  during  that 
Initltutlani  remarkable  spurt  of  growth 
in  the  19608. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  Join  me  in 
eacpresstng  sympathy  to  Dr.  Boyden's 
wife  and  children. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  put  In  the  Record  a 
Springfield,  Mass.,  Dally  News  editorial 
on  Dr.  Boyden  and  a  New  York  Times 
article. 

D>.  BOTDBM  Leaves  A  Rxs  HmirAOB 

In  his  68  years  as  headmaster  of  Deerfleld 
Academy,  Dr.  Frank  L.  Boyden  had  a  pro- 
found Influence  on  the  shape  of  private 
school  education  In  New  England  and 
throughout  the  United  States. 

His  longevity  record  at  Deerfleld  is  prob- 
ably without  parallel  in  the  annals  of  pri- 
vate or  public  education  in  this  country. 
But  quaUty  of  service  and  length  of  service — 
slgnlfleant  as  they  are — do  not  tell  the  en- 
tire story  of  this  outstanding  educator. 

Dr.  Boyden  was.  of  ooxuse.  a  dedicated  be- 
liever In  the  benefits  of  preparatory  school 
education.  He  not  only  had  to  believe  but 
to  work  tirelessly  to  transform  a  struggling 
academy  with  a  faculty  of  one — himself— 
Into  a  multi-mUlion  dollar  facility  with  a 
national  and  even  International  reputation. 

But.  Deerfield's  headmaster  did  not  become 
a  private  s^o<d  recluse  who  unilaterally  pro- 
claimed the  superiority  of  bis  system  and 
then  shut  his  eyes  to  the  rest  of  the  educa- 
tion world. 

Instead,  he  oon4>Ued  a  long  and  distin- 
guished record  of  public  service.  Including 
chairmanship  of  the  board  of  trustees  at 
University  of  Massachusetts  and  membership 
on  the  boards  of  other  prep  schools  and  col- 
leges. In  1988,  Dr.  Boyden  was  dtad  I7  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson  for  "distinguished 
service  to  the  nation." 

Deerfleld  Academy,  the  New  England  com- 
munity, and  American  education — private 
and  public — have  indeed  lost  a  friend  and 
champion.  Dr.  Boyden's  death,  at  the  age  of 
93,  Is  a  loss  to  us  all.  But  there  Is  the  con- 
solation that  he  leaves  a  rich  educational 
heritage  behind. 


(From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  SS.  19731 

FSAinc  L.  BoTSBM,  89.  Fbixcipai.  op  Dbbbpield 

AcAooflT,  Is  Dead 
(By  Famsworth  Fowls,  dean  of  headmasters) 

Deebpielo,  Mass.,  April  35.— Frank  U  Boy- 
den, who  came  to  Deerfleld  a^aittmy  in  1609 
as  principal  of  a  dying  village  Institution  and 
made  it  a  notable  preparatory  school  far 
boys,  died  this  monUng  at  his  home  here. 
Mr.  Boyden,  who  retired  as  headmaster  la 
1888,  was  83  years  old. 

For  over  80  years  Deerfleld  Academy  evolved 
around  the  quietly  dominating  personaUty  of 
Frank  Learoyd  B<^dan.  one  of  the  most  oilgl- 
nal  and  eventually  the  best  known  American 
headmaster  of  bis  times. 

The  late  John  Ounther  wrote  that  "he 
probably  knows  as  much  about  boys  between 
the  ages  of  14  and  18  as  anybody  alive." 

Mr.  Boyden.  who  held  many  honorary 
degrees,  found  his  vocaUon  by  aooldent.  He 
was  bom  and  grew  up  In  Foxboro,  Mass.  On 
graduation  from  Amherst  College  In  1809  be 
needed  money  to  study  law  and  enter  poli- 
tics, the  family  foundry  buslnei  having  been 
wiped  out  by  fire.  He  took  the  Job  in  Deer- 
fleld. 10  mllee  from  Amherst,  as  a  chance  to 
save  and  to  start  reading  law  books. 

Deerfleld  Academy,  founded  in  1788.  had 
IS  boys  and  glrU  as  day  pupils  when  MT. 
Boyden  took  over  the  rickety  old  buUdlng 
that  fall.  The  boarding  department  had  long 
since  lapeed. 

The  school  could  not  fleld  a  full  football 
or  baaebaU  team  In  his  early  years,  and  Mr. 
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EXtlSNSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


Boyden,  as  eoaeh.  took  on  the  addttknul  du- 
ties of  qnartecbaek  and  flist  basamaa.  Op- 
ponents 41dnt  objaet;  Ut.  BofOmn.  was 
shorter  and  lighter  than  nasi  of  bis  players. 

In  athletlos.  ba  started  early  a  pattern  of 
good  spuftsmanShtp  and  outright  uourteay  to 
opponents,  during  as  weO  as  after  a  game. 

As  builder  of  thU  tradttton.  bs  raeslved  the 
DistlnguMMd  AflMTlean  Award  at  the  na- 
tional FootbaU  Foundation  at  Its  Hall  of 
Fame  dinner  last  Deeember  at  tba  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Botal. 

Mr.  Boyden  had  an  easy,  unaawiming  way 
with  the  pupils— and  with  their  parents.  A 
Yankee  in  Chaiaeter  and  aooent.  he  was  not 
long  m  making  hlmsM  at  home  In  Deerfleld. 
where  the  ancient  houses,  elms  and  peiltape 
even  the  personalities  of  ITth-century  New 
F"g'*'"*  wen  weU  preserved. 

He  also  made  friends  with  the  neww  Bat- 
tlers on  the  farms  up  and  down  the  Pocum- 
tuck  Valley.  By  1904  enrollment  at  the 
academy  had  risen  to  62. 

In  1806,  against  what  he  later  called  his 
better  Judigment,  he  hired  a  young  local  wom- 
an. Helen  Chllds,  a  year  out  of  Smith  OoUege 
and  with  leas  teaching  experlenoe  than  his 
own.  Har  humor  was  swift  and  warm;  his  was 
slow  and  dry.  They  were  married  in  1907.  Mrs. 
Boyden,  who  turned  out  to  be  a  natural 
teacher,  coaxed  six  decades  of  students 
through  mathematics  and  chemistry. 

Mr.  Boyden  abandoned  the  classroom  as 
soon  as  he  had  the  teachers  he  wanted.  Over 
the  years  he  enlisted  drlUmssters  of  the  old 
school,  hearty  young  athletes  treiii  from  col- 
lege triumphs  and  others  with  the  gift  ot 
stlmiilatlng  a  love  of  learning.  He  left  them 
alone,  explaining: 

"IT  they  dont  know  more  about  what 
they're  teaching  than  I  do,  they  shouldn't  he 
here."     / 

The  Maiding  department  was  revived  in 
World/war  I  after  out-of-town  parents  be- 
gan ^mrranglng  to  board  their  sons  in  the 
village  so  that  they  could  attend  the  acad- 
emy. But  there  was  no  switch  to  the  style  of 
the  fashlonaMe  preparatory  schools  of  the 
day. 

Every  boy  took  his  turn  at  chores,  such  as 
waiting  on  tables  and  raking  leaves.  Mr. 
Boyden  was  generous  with  schoianhlp  aid 
but  tried  to  keep  It  secret,  even  from  the 
recipients.  Every  boy  was  made  to  feel  a  duty 
as  host  to  go  up  to  any  stranger  in  Deerfleld 
and  ask  If  ha  could  be  of  help. 

Then  and  later,  Mr.  Boyden  was  not  much 
given  to  lecturing  his  charges.  His  admoni- 
tion, whether  to  one  boy  or  to  the  whole 
school  seated  before  him  every  evening  on 
the  carpeting  of  the  school  living  room,  was 
In  the  nature  oT  a  swift  and  penetrating 
aside. 

A  favorite  maxim  was:  "There's  nothing 
in  the  world  like  good  hard  woric." 

Deerfleld's  old  school  buUdlng  was  con- 
demned In  1938,  and  a  new  fund-raising  ef- 
fort ran  into  the  Depression.  But  Mr.  Boyden 
and  his  old-fashioned,  new-faahkmed  insti- 
tution won  new  supporters.  In  1881  a  red- 
brick Oeorgian  buUdlng  opened  on  the  old 
site  facing  the  village  conunon. 

In  later  yeaia  Mr.  Boyden  served  many 
other  schools  and  ooUeges  as  a  trustee.  He 
was  chairman  of  the  trustees  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Massaetausetts,  whlcli  is  located  In 
Amherst,  during  Its  r^ld  expansion  In  1880- 
70. 

A  canny  politician,  he  was  able  to  persuade 
the  Msseschusetti  LeglSlatuxe  In  1982  to 
grant  the  univanlty  muoh  greater  autonomy. 
Used  to  handllT^  the  reins  of  authority  In 
his  own  Institution,  he  beoaoM  known  to 
fellow-trustees  from  the  eastern  part  of  the 
•taU  as  "the  fastest  gavel  m  the  West."  as 
recounted  la  John  McRkee's  biography.  "The 
Headmaster:  ftank  L.  Boydan  of  DaerfMd." 
published  In  1868. 

Whan  he  yielded  bis  Deerfleld  post  to 


David  M.  ^mobon,  now  headmaster.  Mr. 
Boydsn  kept  on  giving  moeii  tlnae  and  ensr- 
gy  to  a  sttoeaasful  gaft-mlHlnn  tuad-ralslag 
drive;  the  school^  endowment  now  exceeds 
618-mllllon.  m  fSlllng  health  this  ^rlng.  be 
neverthaleea  appeared  briefly  at  the  Ftanklln 
County  alumni  meeting  here  i^nll  4  and  at 
the  Westam  MSsaaehTuetta  Football  Han  of 
Fame,  of  which  he  waa  a  founder,  on  Apm  li. 

Surviving  are  his  widow;  two  eona.  John  O. 
of  Tarmouth  Port.  Maaa..  and  Piof.  Theodore 
O.  Boydan  of  Atlante;  a  daughter,  BUaabeth 
Boyden  of  Deerfleld.  and  two  grandchildren. 

Hie  funeral  wUI  be  private.  A  pubUe  me- 
morial service  will  be  held  at  the  academy  on 
IhuTHlay  at  3  PJf. 


NATIONAL  ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES 
PREFERS  POLITICS  TO  RESEARCH 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARIClt 

or  LOonuiiA 
IN  THE  HOT7SE  OF  BBPBESENTATTVEB 

Tuesday,  May  2,  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  scientific 
ezploratkm  has  now  achieved  a  new  di- 
mension in  America. 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
voted  44  to  24  against  a  propcsal  by  No- 
bel-winning physicist  William  B.  Shock- 
ley  to  review  the  evidence  an  heredity 
versus  environment  in  determining  in- 
telligence. Then  the  same  scientific  body, 
with  only  two  or  three  reported  "nays" 
passed  an  antiwar  resolution. 

Our  learned  minds  in  the  fleld  of  scl- 
entlflc  research  appear  satisfled  to  ab- 
dicate their  responsibilities  to  man  and 
humanitgr  while  officlouBly  using  their 
prestigious  positions  of  responsibility  to 
interfere  in  solving  crises  in  which  they 
have  little  knowledge  or  expertise. 

Following  the  new  scientiflc  contribu- 
tions to  humanity,  Professor  Shockley 
ha«  now  beoi  prohibited  at  Stanford 
University  to  teach  a  graduate  course  on 
the  "dysgenic  question:  new  research 
methodology  on  human  behavior  genet- 
ics and  racial  differences." 

Quite  interestingly  enough,  the  refusal 
to  authorize  the  course  was  based  upon 
doubts  as  to  Professor  Shockley's  exper- 
tise for  teaching  the  course. 

Yet  we  have  heard  no  overtures  trom 
the  intellectual  community  regarding 
the  lack  of  expertise  of  others  in  the  sci- 
entiflc field  concerning  military  opera- 
VLoDs,  international  diplomacy,  or  for- 
eign relations.  The  antiwar  scientists 
are  lauded  as  courageous  heroes  for  their 
actions  against  the  war,  while  Dr.  Shock- 
ley  is  denounced  and  persecuted  because 
he  dares  suggest  to  the  «riAntifi<»  commu- 
nity the  crying  need  for  resetrch  and 
data  compilation  to  combat  the  illuskm 
of  flat  human  equality  which  as  he  says  is 
"far  more  threatening  to  the  future  of 
the  Dhlted  States  than  was  the  flat  earth 
ffluBkxx  to  the  future  of  Italy  in  OalUeo's 
day." 

Related  newsclippings  follow: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  37,  1873] 

AMTXWAa  Stamb  Aptbovxd  bt  SciEircB 

Oaoop 

(By  Victor  Oobn) 

In  an  unpreoedented  antiwar  proteat.  the 
National  Academy  of  Sdenoea  yesterday  urged 
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Prealdent  Nixon  and  Congreas  to  de-empha- 
slxe  UJB.  "TBllanoe  on  mUltary  force." 

Instead,  voted  the  country's  leading  body 
of  scienttBts.  the  nation  should  dev^op 
foreign  policies  to  use  Its  huge  technological 
skills  to  advance  other  pecpies'  weif are. 

Several  academy  members  ftit  that  the 
statement  was  a  thinly  veUed  antl-Vletnam 
war  reaolutlon.  Academy  President  PhUlp 
Handler  ttdd  a  news  conference  that  he 
"personally"  opposed  the  war  when  the  buUd- 
up  began  and  "I  disagree  with  bombing  of 
the  North." 

In  other  Important  actions  this  we^  the 
group: 

Voted  44  to  34  against  the  latest  proposal 
by  Nobel-wlnnlng  physicist  WlUlam  B. 
Shockley  to  review  the  evidence  on  heredity 
versiu  environment  in  determining  intelli- 
gence. It  was  a  rebuff  for  bis  attempt  to  spur 
reeearch  to  test  his  beUef  that  black  InteUl- 
gence  is  lower  than  whites'  on  the  average. 
But  his  past  resolutions  have  been  tabled.  He 
called  the  vote  "encouraging"  and  said  he 
would  keep  trying. 

Approved  a  sweeping  reorganization  of  the 
academy's  research  arm,  the  National  Be- 
search  Coxmcll,  to  put  new  multl-dlsc^Unary 
departments  and  more  full-time  staffs  to 
work  on  the  growing  number  of  Jobe  being 
given  the  academy  of  Congress  and  the  gov- 
ernment. Iliese  include  monitoring  auto- 
makers' ability  to  build  dean-air  cars  and. 
in  a  bUl  passed  by  the  House  Judging 
whether  new  clean-water  standards  can  be 
met. 

Voted  to  give  members  more  opportunity 
to  review  agreements  with  the  military  to 
do  classlfled  studies.  Such  studies  represent 
only  3  per  cent  of  the  group's  $36  million 
annual  budget,  but  Include  such  sensitive 
subjects  as  undersea  war  and  learning  to 
counter  act  enemy  land  mines. 

Prof.  Alexander  Rich  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  introduced  yester- 
day's antiwar  resolution.  It  was  passed  with 
only  two  or  three  nays  by  the  135  mem- 
bers present  of  the  750-member  organlEation. 

Among  other  prominent  edentlBts  attend- 
ing were  Harvard  Prof.  George  KlsUakowaky, 
science  adviser  to  Prealdent  Blaenhower: 
Emanuel  B.  Plore.  retired  chief  edsntlBt  of 
IBM  and  Hazrlson  Brown  of  California  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  the  group's  foreign  secre- 
tary. 

CIVIL.    IcnjTAKT    arUDXBB 

The  aelf-electlng  but  federaUy  chartend 
academy  Includea  moat  of  the  nation's  lead- 
ing reeearchers.  The  government  rellea  on  it 
heavily  for  both  civil  and  military  atudlea. 
and  for  its  more  than  100-year  history  the 
group  haa  generaUy  leaned  over  backward  to 
avoid  tangUng  with  any  admlnlstratkm. 

But  now.  Handler  said,  many  members 
"feel  strongly  that  there  are  larger  moral  Is- 
Buea  In  the  world,  and  the  academy  has  a 
right  to  expreas  Ita  views." 

What  their  reeolutlon  trlee  to  aay,  he  added, 
la  that  "rellanoe  on  mUltary  force  will  not 
solve"  tha  world's  moat  pressing  problems, 
but  alBo  that  the  United  SUtes  should  de- 
ploy Its  brains  and  reaouroee  to  help  aolve 
them  "rather  than  build  a  Fortreas  awmwIo* 
and  say  to  haU  with  It.' " 

Teetardayli  move  to  give  members  a  greater 
chanoe  to  comment  on  use  of  their  bimlns 
for  the  military  came  In  reapoose  to  aevwe 
prodding  by  strongly  antl-mllltanat  mem- 


xw  raoiBsr 

Last  year  TTniveraity  of  Chicago  Prof. 
Biehard  Lewontln  reelgned  to  proteat  any 
secret  mUltary  studlaa.  The  group  flnally  ac- 
cepted his  resignation  yeaterday.  bat  defsvved 
actum  on  a  similar  aet  by  Oomell^ 
Wallace. 

Ifambars  hoped  Whllaoe  might  ba 
with  yesterday'a  vote:  to  aeod  aU 
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bitef  uncUMlflad  deacrlptlons  of  kU  ci4m1- 
flad  prognms.  tb«n  gtn  tham  thn*  mo  iths 
to  objwt  and  •van  aand  a  delacattoo  to  \IVpwh- 
Ington  bafora  any  contract  U  alf^iad. 

Aoadamy  laadara  fully  axpact  to  condnua 
to  acoapt  aaerat  projacta.  Vlca  Praaldant  I  latl- 
akowaky  racantly  ur(ed  fellow  aclantla  a  to 
contlnua  to  oooparata  with  tba  mlUtarj . 
tbough  ba  hloiaeU  baa  refund  to  Jol  i  in 
war  projacta  baoauae  he  oppoaaa  tba  Vla^am 
fighting. 

"It'a  a  oompllcatad  altuatlon,"  ba  tem- 
mentad  yeaterday.  "But  we  should  not  la  i  tba 
military  baooma  laolatad,  aa  baa  bi4>pan<  d  la 
soma  foreign  oountrlea." 

[From  the  Waahlngton  Post.  May   1,  :97a] 
STANroRO   Babs  Coussk  On  Oenkti  ; 

DlFrUtEMCCB 

STANFoao,  Calif. — StaoTord  Unlven  Ity'a 
administration  has  decided  against  alio  ring 
controversial  Nobel  Prize-winning  pbyi  Ictst 
William  P.  Shockley  to  teach  a  gradiata 
course  on  "dysgenlcs"— the  negative  ev}lu- 
tlon  of  genetic  traits. 

Shockley's  course,  "The  dyagenlc  queat  on: 
new  research  methodcdogy  on  human  tx  ha- 
vlor  genetics  and  racial  difference,"  had  1  een 
undergoing  intensive  review  by  a  fac  ilty 
committee  since  early  February,  llie  decl  ilon 
was  announced  today  by  Lincoln  E.  M<  see, 
dean  of  graduate  studies. 

A  profeaaor  of  electrical  engineer  ng, 
Shockley  was  a  coinventor  of  the  transito  ■  In 
1947.  He  received  the  Nobel  Prize  for  his 
work  in  1954. 

"I  will  not  authorize  the  course."  M(  aes 
wrote  in  a  letter  to  ShocUey.  "Your  exier- 
tlse  for  teaching  this  co\u«e  Is  subject  to 
doubts  .  .  .  (and)  the  level  of  objectivity  on 
the  proposed  course  Is  at  least  as  troubling: 
the  reading  list  is  directed  almost  wboUj  to 
your  own  views;  your  description  of  ;he 
course  dl^>lays  it  as  polemical — a  quality  lot 
generaUy  objectionable  in  a  professor's  «  m- 
munlcatlona.  but  inappropriate  to  his  di  as- 
room  Instruction." 

Commenting  on  the  dedalon,  Shodley 
aald  be  was  seeking  a  Torum  to  "combat  the 
illusion  of  flat  human  equality,  an  llluiion 
that  I  Interpret  as  so  central  to  the  think  ng 
of  the  graduate  school  administration  at 
Stanford,  as  to  exclude  a  sincere  search  for 
truth.  The  flat  human  equality  illusion  t  lat 
tbwarta  objectivity  is,  in  my  opinion,  far 
more  threatening  to  the  future  of  the  Un  ted 
Stataa  than  was  the  flat  earth  lllualon  to  the 
future  of  Italy  in  Oalllleo's  day." 

Shockley's  dassee  at  Stanford  hava  lean 
dlarupted  three  timaa  since  January.  I  av- 
eral  sAudenta  are  being  proaacutad  thro  igb 
the  campus  Judicial  system  Tor  their 
roles  in  the  disruption,  while  elgM 
face  misdemeanor  charges  in  Palo  Alto 
nldpal  court. 

Laat  Wadnaaday,  the  National  Acadam: 
Sciancea  again  vetoed  Shockley's  requeat 
the  group  sponaor  a  study  of  his  thiaory 
heredity,  not  environment,  la  tba  major  f^ 
tor  In  determining  human  IntelUgence. 


VETERANS  ARE  GOOD  HOME 
LOAN  RISKS 


HON.  RICHARD  G.  SHOUP 

or  MONTAirA 

IN  THK  HOD8K  OP  RKPRBSXNTATIVl^ 

Tuesday,  May  2.  1972 

Mr.  SHOUP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  ko 
share  some  food  news  with  you  and  n  ly 
coUeacues  concerning  the  helpfulncis 
and  effectlvenen  of  the  OI  bUl  loan  pn  h 
gram  since  enactment  by  the  Congrl^ 
during  World  War  n. 
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In  Montana  and  nationally  mare  than 
50  percent  of  the  (U  loans  made  to  our 
servloemen  and  families  have  been  re- 
paid. Recently  Charles  C.  Walter,  di- 
rector of  the  Fort  Harrison  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration Center.  Mont.,  acknowl- 
edged "veterans  are  good  risks"  as  he 
received  final  payment  on  OI  loan  No. 
LH  24351. 

The  VA  director  pointed  out  that 
17,910  OI  loans,  totaling  $181,775,909 
have  been  made  in  Montana  since  the 
program  began.  More  than  half  have 
been  marked  "paid  In  full."  The  recent 
repayment  was  made  by  a  Billings  cou- 
ple who  purchased  their  home  In  1970, 
remodeled  it.  and  plan  to  live  there  in- 
definitely. 

Nationally  over  7.900.000  loans  have 
been  repaid. 

Vietliam  veterans  and  servicemen  who 
have  served  at  least  181  days  and  vet- 
erans of  World  War  n  and  Korea  who 
served  more  than  90  days  are  tilglble 
for  OI  home  loans.  Also  eligible  are 
widows  of  veterans  who  died  as  result 
of  service-connected  disabilities  and 
wives  of  men  missing  in  action  or  held 
prisoner  of  war. 

Our  dedicated  servicemen  and  vet- 
erans deserve  our  salute,  gratitude  and 
continued  support. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 
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FUND  FOR  HIOHER  EDUCATION  (IN 
ISRAEL) 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

or  TXXAa 

IN  THK  HOU8K  OF  REPRX8KNTATIVX8 

Tuesday,  May  2.  1972 

BCr.  OONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
a  unique  organization  In  this  land  dedi- 
cated to  the  encouragement  of  higher  ed- 
ucatlcm.  Tbia  group  is  known  as  the  Fund 
for  Higher  Education  (in  Israel).  Tou. 
will  note  that  the  "in  Israel"  is  In  paren- 
thesis.  This  has  been  ddiberately  estab- 
lished by  the  founders  to  indicate  that 
the  Fund  has  a  special  concern  for  Israd. 
but  its  activities  are  not  restricted  to 
the  country.  It  recognizes  that  Israel  is 
America's  ally  in  the  Bfiddle  East  and 
merits  support  but  has  few  resouroes 
from  which  to  gain  that  support.  The 
V^md  for  Higher  Education  (in  Israel) 
also  recognizes  Its  respmslbillty  to  Amer- 
ica. The  Fund  so  orden  its  priorities  that 
its  malor  Inrestments  go  to  Israel  and  a 
lesser,  but  stfll  meaningful  sum  goes  to 
American  Institutions. 

Organized  toward  the  end  of  1970,  the 
Fund  has  achieved  a  remai^able  record. 
Already  five  Important  buildings  are  In 
the  process  of  construction  in  Israel  at 
Hebrew  University,  the  Welzmann  In- 
stitute and  the  Tel  Aviv  and  TU 
Hashomer  Medical  Centers  affiliated  with 
Tel  Aviv  University.  The  University  of 
Southern  California  is  now  constructing 
t\  new  School  of  Phazmacy  which  will 
contain  a  $150,000  student  lounge  spon- 
sored by  the  Fund.  A  major  project  is 
under  consideration  which  would  Invcdve 
^rvard  and  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
oxTechmdogy. 


The  Fund  for  Higher  Education  (in 
Israd)  has  been  qDurred  to  new  heights 
by  a  Texan  who  will  be  honored  at  a 
tribute  dinner  on  June  8  In  San  An- 
tonio. He  is  Qeorges  A.  Banzi,  a  business 
executive,  sportsman,  and  a  man  with 
a  strong  sense  of  clvU)  re^onslblllty  and 
a  philanthropist.  He  la  a  Tsxan  with  a 
heart  for  the  world. 

Mr.  Hanzl  is  vice  president  and  direc- 
tor of  Daylln.  Inc..  a  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  company,  and  serves  as  pres- 
ident of  its  San  Antonio  based  chain  of 
Handy  Dan  Home  Improvement  Cmters. 
A  former  Navy  pilot  and  a  yachtsman 
of  great  skills,  Mr.  Hanzl  also  makes 
time  for  fulfilling  civic  respcxislbilltles  at 
local  and  natlcmal  levels.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  President  Johnson's  Council  on 
Recreation  and  Natural  Beauty  and 
toured  the  Nation  to  promote  the  Dis- 
cover America  program  as  w^  as  San 
Antonio's  HemlsFair  '68. 

On  June  3,  Mr.  Hanzl  will  receive  the 
Flame  of  Truth  award  of  the  Fund  for 
Higher  Education  (in  Israel),  a  unique 
honor  signifying  his  vital  <x>ntribution  to 
the  devek^ment  of  the  Fund. 

Guilding  the  destinies  of  the  fund,  in 
addition  to  its  officers  and  directors,  are 
an  outstanding  board  of  advisers  and 
board  of  trustees.  The  board  of  advisers 
include  the  Honorable  Abe  Fortas,  former 
Associate  Justice  of  the  UJ3.  Supreme 
Court;  Alexander  Goldberg,  president  of 
Teohnion;  Dr.  Albert  B.  Saldn.  the  dis- 
coverer of  Sabin  oral  poUo  vaccine  and 
president  of  the  Welzmann  Institute; 
Dean  WllUam  Haber  of  the  University 
of  Michigan;  Dr.  Joseph  J.  Schwartz,  re- 
nowned Jewish  leader;  Dr.  Oecurge  8. 
Wise,  chancellor  of  T61  Aviv  University; 
Aviad  Tafeh.  special  c<msultant  to  the 
Jewish  Agency  in  Israti;  and  Teddy  Kol- 
lek.  mayor  of  Jerusalem.  The  chairman 
of  the  board  of  trustees  is  Jeny  M.  Sud- 
arsky.  buatness  executive  and  founder 
of  the  Truman  Center  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Peace.  Others  on  the  board  are 
Jack  Benny  and  llieodore  Blkel  of  the 
entertainment  industry;  Marcus  Olaser. 
Charles  Krown.  Allan  Lararoff.  and  R. 
N.  Slater,  business  executives;  and  MaJ. 
Gen.  Chalm  Herzog.  former  Israeli  chief 
of  milltaiy  Intelligence. 

OfQcers  of  the  fimd  are  Amnon  Bar- 
ness,  chairman  of  the  board  and  pres- 
ident; Samuel  D.  May,  vice  chairman 
of  the  board:  Max  Candlotty,  Major 
Kurt  Rodan.  Dave  Flnkle,  Albert  B. 
GHlckman,  and  Boris  Young,  vice  ih«s1- 
dents;  Leon  Beck,  treasurer;  Alvln  M. 
Levin,  secretary;  Richard  J.  Segal,  as- 
sistant treasurer;  and  Robert  Hcnh,  as- 
sistant secretary. 

Tlie  directors  are  Messrs.  Baroess. 
Candlotty,  Flnkle.  Qlickman.  May  and 
Young,  as  wdl  as  Sidney  Kline.  S.  Jerome 
TamUn.  Charles  Watt,  and  Eugene  L. 
Wyman. 

J.  Norman  Alport,  and  the  Tbxas  hon- 
oree.  Qeorges  A.  Hanzl.  serve  as  project 
coordinators.  Gerald  J.  M^him^n  as  gen- 
eral counsel,  and  Peter  Grant  as  pub- 
lic Infonnatton  coordinator. 

"niese  are  the  man  of  the  fund.  These 
are  the  men  that  hold  that  every  level 
of  education  requires  support  fnm  pre- 
KtMol  through  graduate  level  Dm  very 
strength  of  the  Nation  comes  from  its 


end  result— the  ou^mt  at  the  top— the 
educated  elite.  This  is  the  area  the  fund 
chooses  to  support. 

In  recognition  of  their  outstanding 
goals  and  signifleant  achievements  and 
their  hopet  for  the  future.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  urge  a  vote  of  confidence  to  these 
devoted  Individuals  for  the  task  they 
have  undertaken  and  ask  you  to  Join  me 
in  congratulatl«is  to  Mr.  Hanzl  on  his 
singular  honor. 


PAMPA  JAYCEES'  MODEL  CON- 
GRESS: MODEL  PROGRAM  IN  PO- 
LITICAL EDUCATION 


HON.  GRAHAM  PURCELL 

or  TEXAM 

IN  THE  HOnSS  OF  RXPBBBENTATIVB8 

Tuesday,  May  2.  1972 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  a  little  more  than  1  year  since  we 
an>roved  the  26th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  which  granted  our  young 
citizens  between  the  ages  of  18  and  21 
the  right  to  participate  in  the  leadership 
of  this  country. 

I  supported  the  18-year-old  vote  be- 
cause I  had  confidence  in  the  youth  of 
our  Nation  and  knew  that  if  given  the 
opportunity,  they  would  make  an  Invalu- 
•Ue  contribution  to  our  political  sys- 
tem. 

Mr.  f^Teaker.  I  bring  up  this  subject 
because  I  have  recently  viewed  a  most 
encouraging  display  of  student  maturity 
and  enthusiastic  Interest  in  the  woiting 
cl  the  legislative  process.  A  short  time 
ago  I  was  given  the  chance  to  partici- 
pate in  a  model  congress  in  Pampa, 
Tex.,  in  which  over  150  high  school  stu- 
dents from  cities  throughout  the  Texas 
Panhandle  experienced  some  of  the 
frustrations,  the  satisfactions,  and  the 
thrills  that  come  f  rran  personal  involve- 
ment In  the  mechanics  of  government. 
I  am  impressed  because  what  I  saw  rein- 
forces the  presumption  on  which  the 
Congress  voted  to  enfranchise  14  million 
young  people. 

Hie  model  congress  to  which  I  refer 
was  sponsored  Jointly  by  the  Pampa 
Jaycees,  the  JayceeBttes.  and  the  social 
studies  department  of  Pampa  High 
School.  Members  of  the  sponsoring  tx- 
ganlmtlons  asststed  In  preparing  sample 
bills,  retyping  bills  which  needed  revlsian, 
and  in  preparing  copies  for  the  student 
committee  members.  SiKmsors  also  con- 
ducted orientation  programs  tac  those 
students  who  were  to  lufld  partlculariy 
key  revponsibllltles.  As  soon  as  a  sound 
auppoit  structure  was  fitftnnhlfrt.  the 
wonsors  discreetly  limited  their  presence, 
m  order  to  make  the  congress  a  student 
ezperienoe. 

In  my  opinion,  the  adults  who  con- 
Hibuted  generously  of  their  time  wnd  of 
their  experiences  in  politics  performed 
an  InvahuOile  dvic  service  and  are  to  be 
commended  for  the  tranendous  success 
of  their  efforts. 

Pattemad  after  our  own  operating  mro- 
cedures.  the  modd  eongress  at  Pampa 
High  SclMxd  was  onnplete  with  blcam- 
cnl  teglalatare.  a  oommittee  structure 
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for  studying  bQls,  lobbyists,  elected  offi- 
cials to  flU  leadership  roles,  and  even  a 
president  so  that  measures  approved  by 
the  congress  could  be  subjected  to  exec- 
utive veto. 

After  viewing  libaX  can  only  be  de- 
scribed as  an  Impressive  display  of  politi- 
cal awareness  on  the  part  of  the  young 
pe(H>Ie  who  participated  in  the  model 
congress.  I  can  say  with  conviction  that 
the  legislation  we  approved  more  than  a 
year  ago  lowering  the  voting  age  was  one 
of  the  wisest  thhigs  this  body  has  done 
in  many  years.  The  young  pecvle  I  talked 
with  during  the  day  demonstrated  an  in- 
formed social  c(msclence,  a  sense  of  pub- 
lic reqxmslMllty,  and  a  «^^ac^^"^^THv^tng 
intelligence  that  deserves  every  bit  of 
trust  the  Nation  put  in  them. 

My  enthusiasm  for  this  type  of  pro- 
gram cannot  be  expressed  strongly 
enough.  I  only  hope  many  more  of  my 
ccdleagues  will  share  in  a  similar  program 
if  they  have  not  already  done  so. 


THE  COMPLETE  TEXT  OF  A  RECENT 
WASHINGTON  REPORT  TO  NINTH 
DISTRICT  CONSTITUENTS  ON  THE 
NATION'S  ECONOMY 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  nmuMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BKP&B8ENTATIVB 

Tuesday,  May  2.  1972 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
complete  text  of  my  recent  Washington 
reiwrt  to  Ninth  District  constituents  on 
the  Nation's  economy,  follows: 

WABHIMCTOM   RKPOBT  BT    CONOBKaSMAN   LSK 

Hamilton 
z 
Tba  goal  la  managing  tba  Natton'a  econ- 
omy la  to  achieve  a  balanced  economy  with 
adequate  rataa  of  economic  growth,  full  em- 
ployment of  reaouroea — both  man  and  mate- 
rial— and  raaaonable  price  atablllty.  Any  one 
of  theae  goala  can  be  achieved  without  dlffl- 
onlty.  Tbm  oonqdexlty  of  the  taak  Is  that  aU 
three  of  theae  goala  muat  be  putaued  at- 
multaaaoualy.  and  thaj  muat  be  achieved  In 
tha  context  of  haimonloua  International  re- 
latlona.  adequate  national  aeourlty  and  eco- 
nomic freedom. 

Stepa  taken  to  achieve  one  of  the  goals 
tenda  to  make  more  dlfflcult  achieving  an- 
other of  the  goala — for  example,  if  the  Na- 
tion atlmulatea  demand  by  qMndlng  more  to 
reduce  unemployme&t,  it  tenda  to  inerean 
wagea  and  prloea.  Beoent  yeara  provide  ample 
•vktonce  of  the  dlfflenltlas  of  achieving  really 
good  economic  performanoa.  Dlfflcult  aa  the 
taak  may  be.  it  can  be  dona,  aa  tha  axparlenca 
of  our  economy  from  1901  to  1905  auggeata. 
It  la  win  to  keep  In  mind  tbaaa  funda- 
mental polnta  whan  taking  a  look  at  the 
prugraaa  and  the  proMaoia  In  tha  economy. 
Tba  alualve  goal  at  iwoqwrlty  without  inlla- 
tloa  atm  haa  not  been  achieved,  but  the  Na- 
tton'a economy  la  gaining  momentum. 

Tba  oompoatta  pi<adletlon  of  a  large  groiip 
of  aconomie  axparta  la  tbat  tba  aocoomy  la 
Improving.  In  IVTS.  aconomie  growth  In  tba 
UJB.  Is  llkaly  to  be  In  Una  with  the  oon- 
foraoact  of  a  $80  to  $100  bUUon  m- 
bi  tba  groaa  national  product  (ONP). 
tha  total  cooda  and  aarvloaa  produced  In  thia 
country.  About  nna-half  ct  thIa  growth, 
though,  may  reault  tram  price  riaea.  Prog- 
raaa  may  alao  be  expected  In  reducing  un- 
auploymant  at  laaat  bdcw  tba  average  In 
1971.  wtalflb  was  about  84  paieant  of  tba 
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civilian  labor  force.  Other  encouraging  algna 
include; 

The  acceleration  of  retaU  aalea  around  the 
country. 

State  and  local  gorenunent  outlaya  are  In- 
creasing. 

The  atock  market  la  surging  abnart 

Oorporate  prollta  are  rising. 

Industrial  production  Is  vip. 
Housing  starta  have  rlaen  to  a  new  record 
anntial  rate  of  2.7  million  units,  as  of  ftb- 
ruary. 

Business  Inveatmenta  In  new  plants  and 
equipment  Is  Increasing. 

Net  eqiorts  from  Uie  VS.  are  beginning  to 
pick  up  as  a  reault  of  the  devaluation  of  the 
dcAIar. 

Total  employment  Is  Increasing. 

It  Is  still  too  eaily,  however,  to  say  whether 
the  favorable  slgna  wm  develop  into  a  new 
economic  boom,  or  whether  a  new  surge  will 
bring  new  Inflation,  with  perb^M  even 
harsher  economic  controls.  But  for  the  mo- 
ment, at  least,  the  outlook  Is  guardedly  opti- 
mistic, although  no  one  Is  <^ifct»»i«wg  that  the 
Nation  has  mastered  economic  policy  yet. 

The  strongest  potential  force  for  expan- 
sion, consumer  spending,  still  remains  the 
weakeat  Indicator,  and  It  depends  upon  the 
oimfldence  people  have  In  the  economy.  Peo- 
ple seem  to  be  encouraged  about  economic 
proq>ects,  but  that  has  not  yet  been  trana- 
lated  Into  a  buying  surge. 

Many  stlU  fed  they  are  loalng  the  batUe 
against  rising  prices,  espedaUy  because  of 
the  r^d  Increase  in  food  prices,  and  they 
remain  uneasy  about  their  own  well-being 
and  tbaX  of  the  country's.  For  moat,  taxea 
and  prices  are  too  high,  government  expendl- 
turea  too  great  and  Joba  too  uncertain. 

The  blggeat  concern  among  the  people  I 
meet  Is  the  persistent  rlae  in.  prlcea  and  the 
i^^Murent  InabUlty  of  Fhaae  n  contrcAs  to 
rediice  Inflation.  They  doubt  that  pricea  '^w 
be  held  down  with  preeent  policies,  and  that 
doubt  is  reflected  In  Washington. 

n 

llie  Nation's  economy  Is  clearly  gaining 
momentum,  but  even  so,  there  Is  an  aston- 
lililng  amount  of  »nnnnn%t^  dlscontMit.  Of- 
ten. I  hear  angry  outbursU  about  job  pref-, 
erenoea  for  minority  groupa.  tax  burdens,  the 
price  at  meat,  the  need  for  aaeured  j-mMnn^ 
mounting  welfare  raaeloads — aU  of  which  are 
rooted  In  tb»  eoonnmic  diacontmt. 

Uncertabi^  over  Joba  and  rlAng  prlcea  ara 
tba  ttdet  oomplalnta,  with  govenmient 
standing  not  far  behind.  I  reqxwd  this  way 
to  tboae  who  ask  me  the  fair,  but  very  tough 
quaatton.  '?Vhat  wlU  you  do  about  It?": 

Unemployment.  The  unemployment  pic- 
ture remalna  dlfflcult.  espedaUy  among  the 
young  and  the  minority  groupa.  In  1971, 
there  was  the  equivalent  of  8.9  million  Amer- 
icans unemployed,  and  the  unemployment 
rate  averaged  about  0  percent  at  the  labor 
force.  Ironically,  even  with  this  levM  of  un- 
employment, a  severe  shortage  at  skilled 
worttara  exists. 

Stimulative  fiscal  and  monetary  poUdea 
are  needed,  but  additional  steps  are  also 
naoaaaary  to  rastcra  fuU  empk^ment: 

1.  An  expanded  pubUc  aervloe  employment 
program  to  create  Joba  In  areaa  of  health 
care,  education,  public  safety,  pdlutloo  ocm- 
trol,  racreatlon.  aanltatton.  and  urban  and 
rural  malntienanoe; 

2.  Expanded  manpower  training  programs 
tied  to  the  avallabla  Job  oppoctunltlea.  with 
spedal  attentloo  to  tha  laaa  akUlad  and  leas 


pla.  f  «nal* 


aapaeiaUy  young 
and  fltfnorlty 


%.  Equal  amploymant  njr  "r^nnmas:  and 
4.  atrengthaned  Vsdaral  employment  aerv- 
loea  to  match  Joba  with  the  unemployed. 

tnfetUnn.  milatton  remains  troublaeome. 
too.  It  repraeeuted  more  than  half  of  the 
Oroas  National  Product  growth  la  tha  Janu- 
parlod  tbls  year,  or  OJ  pweant. 
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p^airtm  unllktfy  the  aehlavsment  o  th* 
PrwirlMiV*  foal  of  an  tnfUttnn  n,f  o '.  leat 
than  8  percent  for  the  year. 

An  Mtlve  prloe  and  Inoomee  poUoy  must 
be  a  regular  and  oontinning  aspect  a '.  our 
antt-lnllatloa  poUoy.  Tlie  preeent  wage-  ptloe 
control  program  la  exceedingly  comi^  and 
has  not  been  administered  well.  Altloogb 
the  oOeial  poeltlon  in  Washington  is  thi  A  the 
program  Is  working,  there  Is  deep  co  ooem 
under  the  surface.  A  concentration  of  •Sort 
on  tboee  sectors  of  the  economy  which  have 
strong  market  power  would  Improvn  the 
chanoee  of  reducing  Inflation. 

In  addition,  goremment  programs  ^rhleh 
contribute  to  Inflation  should  be  refomed. 
Theee  programs  include  import  quotas,  regu- 
latory pc^des,  government  proeun  ment 
practices,  stodcptle  reeerree,  Federal  i  ulwl- 
dlee,  and  many  othv  practices  which  n  strict 
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artificially  the  market  suiq>ly  and 
prloee.  Ooremment  policy  should 
dude  vigorous  enforcement  of  the  antl 
lawa  and  other  steps  to  strengthen  ooippetl- 
tton. 

Budget  Deficit*.  The  alae  of  the  IlKleral 
budget  deficits  Is  a  matter  of  grave  co  ncern, 
regaidleas  of  how  i4>praiNlate  a  dafid  t  may 
seem  In  terms  of  stimulating  the  eoi  nomy. 
To  Improve  the  Federal  budget  poaltlo  i.  sev- 
eral steps  should  be  taken: 

1.  Respond  to  the  pressing  need  for  »z  re> 
form  by  shifting  the  tax  system  awa;  r  from 
the  rsgresslve  tazee,  like  property  ta  tee,  to 
rdatlvely  progressive  Income  taxe^.  We 
should  act  to  eliminate  the  most  serious  tax 
loophdee  which  would  permit  a  substantial 
revenue  Increase.  Federal  eetate  mna  gift 
taxes  should  be  re-examined  for  addll  lonal 
revenue  souroee  and  greater  equity.  Even 
with  such  meesures,  however,  there  li  an 
Increasing  possibility  of  a  Federal  tK:  In- 
crease In  1B73 — either  In  the  form  of  a  v  ilue- 
added  tax,  or  increased  Income  tax*  i — to 
moderate  the  large  budget  deficits. 

2.  RevUe  the  major  subsidy  programs  to 
eliminate  waste  and  unfair  or  outn  oded 
subsidies.  In  fiscal  year  1970,  103  bUll(  n  In 
Federal  funds  went  into  subsidy  programs, 
and  no  serious  efforts  are  yet  underway  to 
evaluate  or  dlmlnate  these  programs. 

3.  Enact  a  rigid  expenditure  ceiling 
sure  the  American  people  that  the 
budgetary  process  is  not  out  of  control 
to  force  the  President  and  the  Co) 
keep  the  overall  budget  in  peispeutl' 

4.  Scrutinise  all  spending,  and 
military  spending,  to  do  a  better  job 
inating  waste  and  mismanagement, 
ample,   a  recent   analysis   of   defense 
showed  that  45  weapons  currently  being  ^ullt 
showed  cost  overruns  of  ^6  billion 
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EMERGENCY  MORATORIUM 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

OF  CAUrOSNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATltBB 

Tueadap.May  2.  1972 

Mr.  DELLUMB.  Mr.  Speaker, 
row,  beginning  at  noon  and  for 
36  hours  a  bipartisan  group  of 
slonal  employees  will  conduct  a 
show  their  concern  over  the  contln^- 
tion  of  war  In  Southeast  Asia. 

They  will  read  the  names  of  Ameri<  an 
and  Vietnamese  war  dead  continu4U7 
over  the  36  hours,  m  addition,  there 
be  a  public  liturgy  tomorrow  at  6:3^,  a 
midnight  candlelight  service,  a  daybi 
service,  and  a  lunchtlme  silent  vlgl)  on 
Thursday. 

I  support  and  encourage  this  sho#  of 
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concern  by  our  staff.  I  believe  that  they 
liave  the  ligbt  to  indicate  their  concern 
as  citizens  and  as  onidoyees  of  the  legis- 
lature. Prom  its  inception,  these  staff 
memliers  have  concentrated  their  efforts 
on  the  whole  <iuestloKi  of  war  and  its 
horrors— and  not  on  any  one  policy 
iiAilch  you  or  I  mlsht  spedflcally  favor. 
I  plan  to  take  part  in  the  vigil— both 
as  a  Representative  and  as  a  concerned 
dUxen.  I  invite  you  also  to  Join  me  in 
this  completely  nonpartisan  expression 
of  concern. 


WHY  AMERICA  CARES  WHAT 
HAPPENS  IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF  tnrm  tosk 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  2,  1872 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  newest 
round  of  debate  over  American  involve- 
ment in  Southeast  Asia  has,  as  in  the 
past,  failed  to  focus  on  the  relationship 
of  Southeast  Asia  to  American  foreign 
policy  en  toto.  It  seems  that  each  new 
round  of  Vietnam  debate  elicits  new 
emotionalism  from  those  who  are  no 
longer  willing  or  capable  of  seeing  South- 
east Asia  in  the  context  of  attempts  to 
construct  a  delicately -evolving  structure 
of  world  peace.  It  Is  no  accident  that 
Roosevelt,  Truman,  Eisenhower,  Ken- 
nedy, Johnson,  and  Nixon  have  all  be- 
lieved that  the  future  of  Southeast  Asia 
is  crucial  to  our  own  national  security. 
Indeed,  even  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion was  convinced  that  the  resolution  of 
the  Vietnam  war  would  effect  our  rela- 
tions not  only  with  China,  but  with  the 
rest  of  the  world  as  wen. 

Since  that  time,  our  relations  with 
much  of  Asia  have  improved,  most  par- 
ticularly and  dramatically  with  China. 
The  success  of  world  peace  hinges  on  our 
relations  with  all  the  nations  of  the 
world,  and  should  not  be  viewed  exclu- 
sive of  Asia  and  two-thirds  of  the 
world's  population.  An  era  of  negotia- 
tion will  emerge  only  as  American  per- 
servance  and  commitment  to  freedom  Is 
reaffirmed.  This  yrbxAe  question  of  Amer- 
ican guilt  and  deception  is  specious  and 
should  not  be  perpetuated.  Morality  is 
not  selective.  To  suggest  that  America  is 
immoral  for  trying  to  save  Vietnam  from 
Communist  domination,  is  a  twist  of  logic 
that  should  not  be  tolerated. 

The  following  article  by  Prof.  Walt 
Rostow  enunciates  some  of  the  reasons 
yrbs  the  united  States  cares  about  Viet- 
nam and  why,  if  we  see  Southeast  Asia 
in  the  context  of  American  foreign  policy 
and  the  world,  we  will  not  stand  for  the 
dedaratian  that  we  are  immoral,  guilty 
of  deception,  or,  as  Anthony  Lewis  put 
it,  "the  most  destructive  force  In  the 
world." 

Mr.  l^^eaker,  in  the  debate  over  Ameri- 
can foreign  pcdley  as  it  rdates  to  South- 
east Asia,  too  many  people,  I  believe,  are 
unwilUng  to  recogniae  that  what  haivens 
in  that  comer  of  the  world  wlU  have 
global  repsreossloDs.  Presideat  Kennedy 
said  In  the  early  l»60's  that  what  hap- 
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pens  In  Vietnam  will  effect  our  rdatlons, 
not  ools  with  China,  but  wHh  the  rest  o( 
the  world  as  well.  At  that  time,  our  re- 
lations for  instance,  were  far  different 
with  China  than  they  axe  now  and  hope- 
fully they  will  improve  further. 

If  we  are  to  truly  have  an  "era  of 
negottatlon  Instead  of  confirontation" 
something  we  all  want,  it  Is  vital  that 
this  country  not  lose  its  pospective  about 
dealing  with  other  nations  in  this  less 
than  perfect  world. 

Tlie  following  article  by  Prof.  Walt 
Rostow  points  out  some  of  the  reasons 
why  this  oountiy  cares  about  South  Viet- 
nam and  why  it  Is  unfair  to  labd  all 
those  who  have  tried  to  keep  South  Viet- 
nam from  being  turned  over  to  commu- 
nism as  somehow  Immoral  or  guilty  of 
deception: 

Vbtnam — ^Was  It  Wobth  It? 
(By  Walt  W.  Boatow) 

The  costs  to  us  of  the  struggle  In  South- 
east Asia  make  sense  only  If  you  agree  with 
the  last  six  American  Presidents  that  the 
United  States  will  be  endangered  If  a  poten- 
tially hostile  power  gains  control  of  Asia, 
and  that  control  over  Southeast  Asia  is  criti- 
cal to  the  fate  of  aU  Asia. 

Southeast  Asia  oontalna  nearly  800  million 
people— as  many  as  Aflrloa  or  Latin  Amsrlea. 
It  commanda  the  sea  routes  cC  the  South  Pa- 
dfie  and  the  eastern  Indian  Ocean.  It  Is  a 
buffer  area  separating  the  two  giants,  China 
and  India.  If  any  single  power  attempts  to 
seize  control  of  Southeast  Asia,  the  othar 
major  powers  must  Instlnetlvtfy  react. 

Amwioa,  for  example,  passively  stood  by 
while  the  Japanese  took  over  Mantihurla  In 
1081  and  then  selaed  the  major  dtles  of 
China.  But  In  1940^1.  the  Japanese  moved 
Into  Indochina  and  toward  Indoneele.  Pnal- 
dent  Booeevelt  had  every  Interest  at  that 
time  in  concentrating  Amwioan  attention 
and  resources  on  rearming  at  home,  and  on 
aid  to  Britain  and,  then,  to  Bussla.  But  hs 
refused  to  accept  passively  the  Japansss 
take-over  of  Southeast  Asia  and  the  balanes 
at  power  In  Asia.  Incjiidlng  contnl  c(  ths 
sea  nmtee  to  Australia,  New  Tiealand  and  In- 
dia. He  cut  off  shipments  to  Japan  of  dl  sad 
scrap  metal,  and  he  ftoae  Japaneee  assets  In 
the  VS. 

Indochina  was  at  the  center  of  our  dlplo- 
matle  dialogue  with  J^;>an  right  down  to  the 
eve  ot  Paail  Harbor. 

For  similar  reasons.  President  Ttumaa 
threw  our  resources  behind  the  French  In 
Indochina  at  the  time  of  the  Korean  War, 
deqilte  reservations  about  the  vlablll^  a( 
ftanoh  odonlaltsm. 

The  same  rationale  lay  behind  Presldsnt 
Eisenhower^  (and  the  Senate's)  support  for 
SBATO  In  1M4-B8:  President  Kennedy's  poU- 
dss  In  Laoa  and  Sontli  ^neCnam  and  his  fist 
afllrmatlon  of  the  domino  theory  oo  Septem- 
ber »,  1063:  President  Johnson's  basic  msi* 
nam  decisions  of  1Q6S:  and  President  Mlsool 
Insistence  that  America  withdraw  from  Viet- 
nam in  ways  conqiatlble  with  stable  peace. 

Tliroughout  this  period  of  at  least  80  years, 
It  has  been  Uil.  poUey  to  sustain  the  Inde- 
pendence at  Southeast  Asia  from  potentially 
hostile  control.  But  saeitfios  for  a  poUey 
that  cannot  succeed  Is  meenlngless  or  wens. 
What  have  the  eacrlficee  since  1068  achlevedt 

Look  back  and  consider  the  panorama  of 
AsU  In  1065. 

South  Vietnam  was  on  the  verge  of  de- 
feat and  take-over,  as  the  weight  of  North 
Vietnamese  rsgular-army  unlta,  Introdnesd 
in  1064  was  fully  felt. 

rndooaala  was  out  of  the  Xtalted  NaSloBS, 
in  oonftantattoo  with  IfaUyda,  making  < 
mon  cause  with  Peking,  and  eager  to 
ptole  what  both  JakarU  and  Peking  d»- 
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All  of  Asia  knew  that  Its  fv^Mst  h\^Dg,Ui^ 
tbe  balance.  Boberfc^Hy^t^fSt  ^iim,^^iU^ 
Minuter  of  Australia,  sfUd  Iff  ytetaapj,  m^  ijt. 


would.be  Vnot  so  veiy-l^ag"^ 
would  be  ^Mn^MM-AAd-ithf  r4angw,;Wa9etiU.- 
cioaer  aiMl  more  obvious, lni{tltfiOth^,«a|)l>>f 
tal*— as,  for  easmple,  Maoapi^,  If^  ^Bpi^•ii 
snd  Abdul  Bahnaan.  in  Kvi4»,itU|ppurk:««ii6e 
clear,  .,,  ., 

>The  domino  thepry  .wat^rpot  Just- •,  t^eoi^  t 
la  the  fio^  fsvea  QKinAbs  <rf..;U)68:  e)»wy,«i»T. 
server  of  the  Memm*pvr  S^  domMiwee,ipeB|, 
about  to  Ja/a  >  ^MoXeen ■  ^mnhm»  .ppweR  -  was ; 
nisbsdiDtO'ttebslsnmb  :h  ■';..       ..'8  T*rf-- 

Then,  at  the  ttAM^vis.  1066,  lHwildanUi 
Jc^nsoo  moved  to  09pi;B»lt  ASMNrfflen^fersos.;; 

Now,  six  yewffli^t^, 'ttwe-tSi.ajdlffWKint! 
Asia..,        ,   ••     .--.^  ,  :r.?!b'..Ti  tfij  ii:.-."  h->ji^;t«;-. 

..South  vtatifam  has  Aa^rsitsd  thfgrstOpt 

rice  crop  In.  tt#  ^»^«*^fa^■.9'f>^.\mJ^^»m^^^  .««•«, 
dnct  Uf  atcfBd  m^.wWWifHsl-  elsctioft  yoiam : 
a  Oin^Qontip  ea9s^ti}^lwt>,W#U  iwer  OQipeiMi 
c^Bt  Qt  ijks  p!9puifkH99  Wm  xwdeg-rqwmaabiy: 
rallikUe  cpnern^eopt afUm^nlHtiietlQni  -hv.i    . 

indoBCfia.  is:  indfeiendmtbaad  atfsntndng 
hwefuUy^lA..eeQnomlfl  wrt  aoctai <  jragrni. 
aftsi  the  sHoca^ui^ie^emeiiof  ttfi^tortff>«Mir'< 
eqoe  MkjQo^^Aivr,  ifiVii  i  wfalol)^ ,  inrtOmlmUj.  i 
triggered  j^QuHwaV.fiiWoiwttoB  la  <7btna>T 

,  A«is9;  4WiMP»^  .«fgMMiWM»»nk«rft  isoms  > 
ia)U>ptt3mi  (oriWaBiBA^tkSKAsieabMidoPan 

cifl«  C9W1»U  i4lSPA(»iJ-r^4.  ASSMMtoO  :Of 

South   E^m.,  hiimK^»»0ia9i:44aU^h   t^ 
Asian  DevelopPBoat^fllaBkfc ithBee -ugejigrtaS  i 
pc^mise  «bat  In^  tkecfwturevzAslass.:  ancklog 
toget^fTy  icai^  tormsiingiy'skspeft their  fimm:i 

desMny*  -'  "  '  ':.<  ',7  /cS  b-i/i nqqr.  ,■.:.:  .ffii/m 
i^an.  nufw  th«t.  t^irdi^ndawtrM  pflwarita^.: 
the  world,  U  evidently  guBgand.  tft-..uBe  ttsri 
v^mM  tftgi  yonoBria  jeseufltMvtcc  tailhiiitt*- 
est-in  tj|# jNglo^.wboeftitiWflfsalasttaBilMsa  > 
iau^.lailer,',bv^.'<i^9i*nt<  IMW>  jOtorlasnltvyri  t 
ward  wMh  jwttwJstamiiiniaantwm:  ^i9outte-T 
Korea,  Taiwan. i)TlwHMm.bMaleyiHa<(jBlng>w ! 
pose-,      I'P  o;  88  Vi  iifilgicin   '{a   .8  no.'.voiiO 

4»i¥w^  la  be^nnlA«j,jt<hn«nMy-  acooainte;^ 
piogi«8s  aitsr  »  dpoiid«ii>4,fiHiemAi  fiMstoar; 

tlo^  a^f^il^AwiMl-vfc^eiWSq^PA:!!*  eavmtr.. 
mew^qg.-9l^!^t,;  wW»9tlMt.4d«»ia(  MwinaI-<: 

is^»g.4t)l  ,m^tlQlM^W»^;lAe4S.i«Pldrit)»»«»at 
of.J**  ifpr^.^,   v.vT  .-j'i;-:-..v-:ir,  '.-r-ofij  !.■     ■  :;r 

Wlthp>|[ATt^%.^4jl|oRti(i9[4p^¥lMI|St!.Asla. 
there  w<Ml4,npwL^90:^IP«9efMgi(Ulploi»aay 
and  no  prfaMeAfmdrVi#  ^.fTnlMna  pOfuuied. 

But  aU,,thM  is  stil|;MMai«»UrAa44i]MUeh 

As  the  South  Vietnamese  sssume  Insimia  , 
lqg,r^ponsi;^iU^(|q;,ttMtr,^9^rh  ^^fenae  and 
try  to  make,  %;  )fopsW^>ftn»»  system  work 
(which  ve^yi-jjsw-postrTfyl^nW  oaj^tewsa  ba/ve 
been  sMe  tp-mw^nXw^i^y  ftei  •v«*y  day  . 
the  threat  «f  ,4uiftK,|f4tal  Amfrlcan  wlth- 
driiwai  snid  tharprep^uft  of ,  those  wbQ  would 
cut. off  ali  jmilitiKy.a^^to  them  In  <»d4r  to 
guarantee  a  jpp^ununlst  victory. 

North  V1etna)6:»eas'  tr«t(ms  are  ..embedded. 
without  a  thrM  <«  letel{ty.  d^ep  in  Cso^r 
bodla  and  Laos.  tUNMefilng  the  Mekong 
towns  and  the  Thai  ranmr.  Kot  one  wespon 
they  carry  or  ^ell  they  lire  was  manufac- 
tured In  North  Vietnam.  Putting  aside  their 
long-neglected  tasks  of  eeonttmle  aiW  socUl 
dewlopmwit,  the  leaders  in  RsAol  eoutlntt» 
to  pour  young  men  Into  the  infiltrattod  plk>«» 
lioas  to  Sooth  Vietnam  in  an  efftet  to  de- 
stroy the  process  of  VlstnamlaatloB. 

There  le  a  decent  hope  that'ln  the  yaass 
ahead  an  Asia  could  emetge  in  which  tbe 
Ncwth  Vietnamese  wUl  go  hack  within  their 
own  borders;  the  Independent  states  will 
survive  and  increasingly  work  together;  rela- 
tions with  China— and,  iwl^.  ir<»tih  Viet- 
nam—win  be  normaUised;  and  tiu  AtoeMcan 
role  will  continue  to  diminish,  wbOe  Iremaln- 
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rjnffffm\-  firfrt  Xn.fMxn  snrl  PafiftftiafTi 

abdidtasaS»eb4ROiae4d^MA«^4iM«ift 
ds»iopoiA;  msitmsi  'atocirBiehai<»B«t,fcati 
«#uw .  Amo^jj^vtilfc  I  tNii  jjop««t!  So  ^tRyi3to) 
fiU:  and  tha^AM,^^i9^py«.|^vei,tJM^Brp9b;. 

Wai  'li^'^iHaf 'lit'CfSiriy,'  t«^  ^  d^to6Ui^^  bf 
tiMI']codWMit;«fiuM  ft '-seuit!unMr«ii^^rif;.««) 
mm«l>emly;nndt  .tony  xkm.  ;jaaii,  m^-.wmsii 
x^^)mmm  ifeirasinafewsnh.tft.)!!  iwii  peooitiiD 

WhiSfiitfl  matm^tiB  dtiiie  i^'Asi^n^y 
not,  if  ^«M'WUi^.i«f¥tfM^«fi«%MUr^'Mii<ftr' 
Amar%<sn  mllairy. Sttnee;  Mie&^uia  flM»r4lile 
t«f«p  mttt^imota  1W<M|eBft{«hMinilvcii  Shan: 

Infitiencea  to  mdve  In  more  peaceful  direc- 
tions than  In  «^*T  BMti 
But  our  resources  and  our  treaty  guaran- 

btiutt^Whaf^f^lkely -tVhapNfi^ 
th642st  A«i»lBi«P.lAiPt6QU  ownr^vJisk? 

Southeast  Asia  would,  ^change  the  debate 
ward  the  long-dfiMfdvonnoeatraUon  of  Its 
ably  lead  PiK&tg.b>.e46o(|i>tts  new  oppor- 

pmtmttt  tueovaeuottt  ws~W0i«ticMitSABiM(^ 
I  maSsKobenevH  cthtit:  IMUmr ivmhiorvtauln ' 

Wy^Wnr.iu  :r't".i::-. "jt;  no'.)  riJf<-:i7K  Oiii    :  .< 

*as;'«S^Sj 

woKldl  be  rsMSd  IMi')i'V><<>*'eb(Ml  B^OkAry 
quaatfiMIUary  .'stnfijMI*  tust  W6Ukr(SofM<) 
tuooo.  toiMlMuMolkftheiriewseamgt^ipreBait  I 
lng_  economic,  eocial  and  {wUtlcal  develop^,  t 

vouldi- eltiier 

-     sUiigitlS.  Inor' 
BWWA^,  not  TAM'.  Is  tee  tJkiiMi  M(  i&Mett^ 
danger  tor  tkeThdlSttribettAttBtot  4»fcfe* 
ing  aunatstnitiy:is>ad»  .t»)aseiin'-pM«st«ri»y  : 
hlglo  and  rewoMMjle  offlidMSiiOf  ibMUhi-mita 
"4jff^UpUa.,rj  .J  K,.  bi:i.!a;  .-::•':  ngtit.j 

eWB^»*j*ri  tti  tffc;  woritt  s«  w«I.  Ttie „ 

neSs  oJr  ikUB^  ibtttons  to '^otgo  thsr  pp^dUe- 
tlon  of  nuclear  weapons  depends  oil  i  edn- 
fUUy  balsuJDbd  eaknoattoaU^  ttAKiiTiA^Ai 
that  mjH.  th*  iUa«a4:atatiBB:«aii  ptsvida 
BMf*erj;«»«u[Mr.f*  *lf»  rt*i;«M«  -going  H 
alpnctwtth^a  s^titon^l^^^ffreitptMUtj^Aa. 
AnM»rJG«^that  wfiks  f^y  frpm,a  tntatgr  P<wn- 
mitipiajt-  '^ttfiJ  brliiglng  Into  ^be  field'  A 
half-lnillipii  of  Its  Anqoed  forces  and  en- 
oouragiqg  a  ^qo^  ioiy  to  fi^t  (ifqMrate^y  for 
Its. lnd(g;>endea($e,  would  hml^  iwaidei  aa  a 
rellfbis  SUy  on  such  %  mortal  MsuS.  aS  nu- 
clear deterrence  In  AslA  or  si^yinieM  else. 

Tfaera  are  many,  I  know,  who  believe  that, 
someh,<)W,  thri  United  States  can  Uva  safdy 
divo^tWtKimthefate'drAsli.'  '  -''  •'  '^"^ 
Ido'ilot.'   '■'■■■'■  •'--  ''■'''  -■■  ■■'"' 

TMrtt  years  Sgo,  an  Asian  i>aiwer,  na^faig 
for  Asian  hegemony,  ^Ms^  «M^  M  taidiOii% 
Pearl  Birbor.'  - '-  '-r>  v.:  ?  v>  ♦;■!;  c  bbrrl  v-.j  i 

There  U  abeady  «n«tt«NA««^l>dvMr  fa  AMA. 


-nuuo  oilj  i'A.ia  on/,-  ■)!.;..  ■  .  ::'.:  'y.c  -i---  liT 
PPmWff¥l9,PKW9^'a9»  JOBics.  J(C  -we  wajk- 

*^55^i?Sf  ^Wfi""*"*"***  in  Af«a,  tjbK^rs 
arq^abie  IpOh  tope  at  least  tbcee'.  ^vlns 
oottie  m  theee  njsra  years  as  clbee  as  we  now 
arc;:  t^ySb  j^diUtbOhj  at  strtfte  peac«  la 
MIA,  I  iBlflKlt  WSuld  M  dlsastraoB  totltfow 
U>  joiir  kted  j'and.  leave  mtuw  *»««»^<«f"t  to 
bfar  ttierJtJMTitabi*  costs  of  • 


tluif^.M,a0O  Americans— and  the 
tat  i  Itsblip.  peadefo)  AsU  de- 


aOf^^JSaiMOB—wtp  died  la 

sSiV^  better  of  iu. 

anhvorease  p»  social  e^GOtaiY 

-•■.nod    •ihi}''         .   ■  \,ny:-'i\  -.tlT 


liilUNviiiEYlHWR  ilALPEUf ^  ^d; 

w'TiEai'  B^jtr^'oF  \Kgpi(iss^iTririi^:[ 

■..,:  -inTueMdM.  Mia»  2.  lS7<i'    ,-     -oi-- 

'  Mt(.  HALPERN.  "Mr-  Speaker,  I  hep(» 
thut  we  m  the  OoiSi:^<eflB  will  soon  be  aUe 
to  take  final  action  on  the  provlsioos  in 
HA.  1  ^M[ii(ehWoaldiDetease social  sectt- 
rtty  bsbeatit  f <^  scoUe  87.4  aiiUlQi^  Ankerf- 

caciS.''   "•-•'   ''^  J'jHcn::  -uovj     a   .:  i;;-,  ?.r,,i 

TtdsieglsMtfon,  ihaekhaH'^fiael^  fS^ 
Btiamieti  &  rmr  p^ifinif  M  mi  ^macbt. 
wMlif  ^r«ril^9ddai  «i»emMtr  bmOfit  by 
5  lH!^-d&t.'As%  i<i^  Of '^change,  the 
mbSiomtt'reilmi^eJBt  benefit '^K^ 
incNMiejI'lWiJi  ^Zdilfr  fo'|74  i  iribntfc. 

rlB^fhitt'in  esttmiMSetf  fl6S  to  1111,  kad 
th^  a<*eill«l^'b<iti^t  «<^  M  'i«M  codpTe 
would 'biHii'eMe  from  ab  estUnited'i|^2 
to  $£9i.''A^peiiiikl  beiteflti'ti^bie  to 
ceHMt^ms #ilb  ai««v^^  ii^d|n- 
crmi^tifm'm^idMitt  imttvidu^  knd 

dl^ttitfindt&f W.&^r  4  cwferii"   "^^   ' 

abbttt^'^.f^odll^'^ddini^:  l&ndir  ttie  bill, 
widow's  bene^ts  wo^ld  be  Uiiiifea&fai  Trtacti' 

b€ag«a  Wi^  iHrpm  t^  ifae  i'gtbtimeiit 
beil^it  1^  hTt^iald  ivbiild  b^  paid  IT^ 
wi9^idfve:'E^edti^^ti!iiKt  begk  be^p^ige 
65"li^d  b$  redqc^  accbrdu^to  an  ac- 
tiiai)al^fomitda  tb  taker' account  of  t^e 
loi^pertbd'TO  ^     petifM/m;^ ; 

>ii,  Siieakeij.  th?  i»toeflts  that  wuoMI 
be  n^(»essed  us  a  result  of  BJt.  1  are  de- 
signed to.  repls«e,  at  least  pgrdjiliy,  iSt» 
ixaxaae  that  is  lost  wlien  a  wtgirker  r«- 
tlrek'beeofties  k^^ve^rely  disabled,  br  dies. 
Abi96t  $3  piirbeilt  of  tbe  'people  liclw  tw- 
coming  65  o^  dtgfMe  tat  inoiitUy  cash 
beneflts:  9t  pereent  of  all  dddren  and 
their  ikKntbenoah  eoitti  aa  monthly  sur- 
vive insurance  benefits  if  the  famBy 
breadwinner  dies;  and  60  out  of  100  peo- 
ple of  working  age  have  worked  long 
enough  and  recentljr  enough  so  that  they 
could  get  benefits  should  they  become 
tdtaSy  dlsablediduring  the  year.  In  fatit. 
1  out  of  8  persons  to  the  coimtry  are  now 
receii*jgc«^^^enefitf.        ,;i 

Theincreue  in  behefits  cohtUned  in 
HJl.  1  will  be  of  particular  sie^iificance 
to  our  older  Ameticans.  As  we  all  know. 
Income  is  thi^Biaiofpipblein  confronting 
older  people.  6ur  older  citizens  suffer  a 
dtt>0  of  from  ote-half  tn  two-tidrds  of 
their  <ie^klng  itteome  when  they  lietire. 
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These  are  the  people  who  built  the  o  »un 
try  we  live  in  today,  who  saved  irhat 
money  they  could,  and  maintained  a  rea- 
sonable standard  of  living  during  w  >rk- 
Ing  years.  Yet,  all  too  often,  these  In- 
dividuals retire  after  long  years  of  i  rork 
only  to  find  that  their  relatively  fxed 
retirement  income  is  insuiequate  beo  use 
of  rising  prices. 

If  these  older  people  had  sti£Bcientlin- 
comes,  they  could  obtain  for  thenueKes 
many  of  the  services  they  need  to  save 
their  other  problems.  In  many  cases  fee 
isolation  and  imhappiness  facing  laige 
numbers  of  our  older  population  can  be 
traced  back  to  the  inadequacy  and  ii- 
securlty  of  their  financial  resources. 

The  increase  in  social  security  bens- 
fits  contained  in  H.R.  1  combined  will 
the  26  percent  increase  provided  by  the 
Congress  since  1969  means  a  great  dml 
to  the  well-being  and  happiness  of  th«e 
Individuals.  I  am  hopeful  that  they  \*11 
not  have  to  wait  much  longer  for  th«se 
added  dollars  which  mean  so  much  to 
them  *n  purchasing  the  basic  necessit  ss 
of  life.  ^ 

Because  any  delay  in  receiving  iL 
creased  benefits  in  a  time  of  rising  prioes 
has  such  a  serious  impact  on  the  duly 
lives  of  older  people,  I  am  also  vJry 
pleased  that  H.R.  1  contains  a  provision 
for  automatic  annual  increases  in  boie- 
flts  whenever  the  cost  of  living  in/Uie 
previous  year  has  risen  by  at  least  3  )er- 
cent.  unless  legislation  increasing  btsne- 
fits  had  either  been  enacted  or  bee  >me 
effective  in  the  previous  year.  This  c  )st- 
of -living  increase  would  be  equal  toithe 
percentage  rise  in  the  cost  of  living 
In  addition,  the  amount  that  a 
ficlary  can  earn  in  a  year  and  sti_,  _ 
paid  all  of  his  benefits  would  be  auto 
matically  increased  each  time  there  Is  a 
cost-of-living  benefit  increase.  This 
crease  would  be  based  on  the  rise  in  a 
age  earnings  covered  imder  the 
security  program. 

These  provisions   for   automatic 
creases  should  prevent  the  lag  that  so_^ 
times  takes  place  now  in  improving  bm 
fits  because  the  Increases  are  tacked 
to   other   more   controversial   propos._ 
which  Congress  must  deliberate.  A  per 
feet  example  of  this  problem  is  the  pres 
ent  situation  where  the  social  security 
benefit  increase  is  contained  in  the  same 
bill  as  welfare  reform  proposals.  Even 
though  there  is  a  general  concensus  that 
the  benefit  increase  is  needed  it  is  held 
up  awaiting  the  conclusion  of  lengthy 
discussions  on  how  best  to  Improve  the 
welfare  programs  of  the  country. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the 
Congress  to  move  quickly  to  provide  these 
increased   benefits    to    those    who 
awaiting  them  so  expectantly. 


le- 
be 
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COMPUTERS  MAKE  NO  MIST> 


HON.  ROBERT  0.  TIERNAN 

or   kHOOX    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\ 

Tuesday.  May  2.  1972 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Mave 
now  been  informed  by  the  Finance  <^ce 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
that  they  are  sending  a  staff  meii]i)er  to- 
morrow to  the  UjS.  Water  Quality  Lab- 
oratory at  Narraganaett,  R  J.,  in  order  to 
help  straighten  out  the  payroll  mess  that 
has  resulted  in  payless  paydays,  lost  va- 
cations, and  fractured  morale  for  a  num- 
ber of  employees  at  this  facility. 

EPA  now  tells  me  that  it  Is  all  the  fault 
of — yes — the  ccanputer.  An  easy  target. 

Quite  frankly,  I  am  not  inclined  to  ac- 
cept the  computer  as  the  culprit.  The 
computer  does  only  what  humans  want 
or  direct  it  to  do.  The  computer  does  not 
program  mistakes,  humans  do,  and  for  4 
months  EPA  employees  have  endured  a 
host  of  frustrations  due  to  unexplained 
and  inexplicable  bungling  by  some  \m- 
known  and  unconcerned  bureaucrat. 

I  h(^)e  that  EPA  is  now  suiOciently  in- 
formed about  this  problem  and  has  the 
interest  and  the  ccmcem  to  solve  what 
is  an  extraordinarily  simple  problem. 


May  2,  1972 


CRIME,  WAR.  INFLATION  ARE  TOP 
CONCERNS  OP  NEW  YORK'S 
EIGHTH  CONGRESSIONAL  DIS- 
TRICT, ROSENTHAL  POLL  SHOWS 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or  NaW  TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVX8 

Tuesday,  May  2,  1972 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  crime, 
the  war  in  Indochina,  and  inflation  are 
the  major  problems  facing  our  society, 
according  to  my  latest  poll  of  residents 
of  the  Eighth  Congressional  District  of 
Queens,  which  I  represent. 

More  than  two  out  of  every  five — 42.7 
percent — said  they  consider  crime  "the 
most  serious  problem  facing  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  the  Nation  today."  Sec- 
ond most  urgent  was  the  war — 20  per- 
cent— followed  by  the  cost  of  living — 10 
Iiercent. 

Of  the  more  than  6,300  persons  who 
responded  to  the  poll:  74  percent  said  all 
firearms  sales  should  be  limited  without 
exception  so  as  to  curb  crime;  96  percent 
said  that  under  the  President's  new  eco- 
nomic policy,  prices  are  still  rising  at  an 
unacceptable  level;  63  percent  said  the 
[United  States  should  set  a  definite  date 
^or  withdrawal  of  forces  from  Indochina; 

id  70  percent  said  some  form  of  amnesty 

lould  be  offered  to  those  who  refused  to 
;erve  in  the  Armed  Forces  because  of  the 
Indochina  war. 

Among  the  other  results  of  the  annual 
poll  are  strong  support  for:  national 
health  care  reform;  improved  social  se- 
curity benefits  and  coverage,  including 
prescription  costs;  stronger  consiuner 
protection  legislation;  increased  Federal 
aid  to  education;  and  use  of  highway 
trust  funds  for  mass  transit  projects. 

A  large  majority  said  aircraft  noise  is 
a  problem  and  that  they  would  be  willing 
to  pay  higher  taxes  or  slighUy  higher 
prices  to  end  air  and  water  pollution. 

The  views  expressed  by  my  constitu- 
ents in  the  poll  will  be  extremely  helpful 
to  me  dealing  with  these  issues  as  they 
come  before  the  Congress. 

I  include  a  list  of  the  questions  and  the 
results  of  my  questionnaire: 


Question  1.  Crime  Is  dearly  the  most  seri- 
ous problem,  followed  by  the  war.  Inflation 
and  welfare.  This  contradicts  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration's contentions  that  crime  and 
the  war  are  back-burner  issues,  and  that 
Phase  n  policies  are  working.  Just  the  oppo- 
site  Is  true.  Last  year's  poll  showed  crime 
to  be  the  top  problem,  followed  by  housing 
and  air  pollution. 

Question  2.  The  President's  economic  poli- 
cy gets  a  resounding  no  confidence  vote  from 
the  cltl»ns  of  Queens.  Nearly  97%  say  prioes 
are  "at  about  the  right  level."  Less  than 
half  of  1%  think  prices  are  actually  going 
down  as  a  result  of  Administration  p<dlcy 
Question  3.  Nearly  80%  of  the  respondents 
voted  in  favor  of  a  comprehensive  national 
health  care  system.  In  fact,  seven  out  of 
eight  persons  said  some  type  of  reform  of 
the  present  system  Is  needed.  Only  6.33% 
felt  "the  present  system  Is  adequate."  An- 
other 8.06%  were  undecided.  This  decrease 
In  confidence  in  the  present  system  follows 
a  pattern  apparent  In  last  year's  Rosenthal 
poll  when  only  37.6%  Indicated  they  were 
satisfied  with  the  medical  care  available. 

Question  4.  About  two  out  of  every  tliree 
persons  responding  (68^7%)  said  they  "be- 
lieve that  the  establUhment  of  a  definite 
date  for  total  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  from 
Indochina  Is  the  best  chance  we  have  for 
a  speedy  return  of  our  POWs,  an  accounting 
of  ovir  MIA's  and  an  end  to  the  war." 

Question  6.  Some  form  of  amnesty  for 
those  American  men  who  chose  to  protest 
U.8.  Involvement  In  the  Indochina  War  by 
refusing  to  serve  was  favored  by  nearly  70% 
of  those  responding.  Of  those  In  favor,  two 
out  of  every  three  said  amnesty  shoiUd  be 
"conditioned  on  a  period  of  national  service  " 
Opposing  amnesty  were  24.28%  and  the  re- 
maining 5.76%  were  undecided. 

Question  6.  A  60%  Increase  In  Social  Se- 
curity benefits,  with  a  Sieo  monthly  mini- 
mum.  was  approved  by  77.72%  of  those  re- 
sponding. Voting  "no"  were  13.90%  and 
8.37%  were  undecided. 

Question  7.  Nearly  80%  said  they  feel  "out- 
of -hospital  prescription  drugs  (should)  be 
included  under  Medicare  coverage.  The  re- 
maining ao%  were  almost  evenly  epUt  be- 
tween opposing  and  undecided. 

Question  8.  By  margins  of  88  to  96%,  re- 
spondents said  consumer  laws  "should  be 
stronger"  In  the  areas  of  food  safety,  food 
labeling,  auto  repair,  TV  and  appliance  re- 
pair, mall  order  abuses  and  product  safety. 
Question  9.  Aircraft  noise  Is  a  problem  for 
72%  of  those  answering.  Two  out  of  every 
nine  of  theae  persons  said  the  problem  Is 
serious.  Just  under  38%  of  those  responding 
said  aircraft  noise  Is  no  bother.  This  U  the 
only  question  on  which  no  one  was  un- 
decided. 

Question  10.  Two  out  of  three  persons  an- 
swering the  poll  Indicated  they  would  be 
"willing  to  pay  higher  taxes  or  slightly  higher 
prices  to  end  air  and  water  pollution." 

Question  11.  An  overwhelming  majority 
(92.94%)  supported  some  form  of  gun  con- 
trol. Opposition  was  strongest  among  men 
(9%  )  and  least  among  youth  (4.41%);  6.39% 
of  the  women  Indicated  opposition.  Although 
presented  with  four  alternative  controls  on 
firearms,  the  largest  number  (73.66%)  sup- 
ported a  ban  on  "all  firearms  without  excep- 
tion." 

Question  12.  Increased  federal  funding  was 
seen  by  nearly  two  out  of  three  persons  as 
the  best  way  out  of  the  financial  dilemma 
facing  public  education.  Only  36.12%  (vs. 
63.87rr )  felt  states  should  pay  for  public 
education  with  a  new  system  of  financing. 

Question  13.  POur  out  of  five  favor  "the 
use  of  funds  collected  under  the  Highway 
Trust  Pund  for  the  purpose  of  developing  a 
more  modem,  efficient  system  of  mass  tran- 
sit." Just  iinder  14%  opposed  and  6.41% 
were  imdeclded. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

«TH  (»N<aESSIONAL  OrSTRICT  QUESTIONNAIRE,  APRIL  1972  (RESPONSES) 
II  n  parcmt] 
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I.  What  do  you  eensidtr  the  most  Mrioiis  prob- 
Ifm  Itcjnc  tb*  city  ind  th«  Nation  today? 

Crima 42.7 

TaxM 4.9 

\      Jobs S.2 

PoHirtkm J.  3 

Mass  transit L I 

Sdiools 2.4 

Welfara 6.5 

(kwt  of  living 10. 0 

Indochina  war 20.0 

II.  Under  tha  President's  new  economic  policy, 
do  you  feel  prices  are: 

Still  risini  at  an  unacceptable  leve<7....    96.9 

At  about  the  riiht  level? 2.6 

Actually  going  down? 5 

III.  Would  vou  like  to  see  a  program  of  national 

health  insurance  which  would: 

(a)  Provide  coverage  for  all  health  care 

through  a  social    security-type 
program? 59.9 

(b)  Provide  coverage  for  all  health  care 

through     the    present    private 
health  insurance  Industry? 13.3 

(c)  Cover  only  major  illness  or  long- 

term  hospital  treatment? 13.4 

(d)  None  of  these,  the  present  systam  is 

adequate 5.3 

(a)  Undecided 8.1 

IV.  Do  you  believe  that  the  establishment  of  a 

definite  dale  for  total  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
forces  from  Indochina  is  the  best  chance 
we  have  fora  speedy  return  of  our  POWs, 
an  accounting  of  our  MIA's,  and  an  end  to 
the  war? 

(a)  Yes 63.3 

(b)  No 25.3 

(c)  Not  sure 11.4 

V.  What  do  you  believe  should  be  the  Nation's 

policy  toward  those  American  men  who 
chose  to  protest  U.S.  involvement  in  the 
I  ndochina  war  by  refusing  to  serve? 

(a)  Total  amnesty 23.3 

(b)  Amnesty  conditioned  on  a  period  of 
national  service 46.6 

(c)  No  amnesty 24.3 

(d)  Not  sure 5.7 

VI.  Do  you  feel  social  security  benefits  should  be 

raised  by  SO  percent  and  the  minimum  to 
JISO  a  month? 

I  Yes 77.7 

I  No 13.9 

,-.f  Not  sure 8.3 

VII.  Should  eut-of-hospital  preaeription  drugs  be 
included  under  Medicara  coverMo? 

WYes 79.6 

<b)No 10.3 

(c>  Not  sure 10.1 
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42.3 
14.1 
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14.9 
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13.6 
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77.9 
10.3 
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78.0 
12.1 
9.8 

80.7 
9.6 
9.6 

82.1 

5.1 

12.8 

VIII.  Do  you  think  present  consumer  protection 
laws  should  be  stronger  for: 

(1)  Food  safety: 

<»)Yes 95.0 

(WNo..,-, 2.8 

(c)  Noopinion 2.2 

(2)  Food  labeling: 

(»)  Yes 93.6 

5";  No...,, 3.8 

(c)  Noopinion 2.5 

(3)  Auto  repair: 

(»)Yes 93.9 

(b)No 1.8 

(e)  Noopinion 4.2 

(4)  TV  and  appliance  repair: 

(a)  Yes 95.5 

(b)No 1.6 

(c)  Noopinion 2.9 

(5)  Mail  order  abuses: 

(a)  Yes 88.5 

(b)No 2.6 

(c)  Noopinion 8.7 

(6)  Product  safe^: 

(a)  Yes 95.6 

<b)No 1.2 

(c)  Noopinion 3.2 

IX.  Is  aircraft  noise  a  problem  for  you  and  your 

family? 

(a)  Serious 16. 0 

(b)  Moderate 56.0 

(c)  Notatall 27.9 

(d)  Undecided 0 

X.  Would  you  be  willing  to  pay  hi^r  taxes  or 

slightly  higher  prices  to  end  air  and  water 
pollution? 

(a)  Yes 66.1 

(b)No. 25.5 

(c)  Undecided 8.4 

XI.  Since  mandatory  jail  sentences  for  use  of 
handguns  in  crimes  has  not  reduced  crime, 
do  you  favor  strong  anticrime  measures  by 
limiting  firearms  sales? 
^a)  Yes,  all  firearms  without  exception*..    73. 6 

(b)  Yes,  but  only  nonsporbng  firearms...    12. 6 

(c)  Yes,  but  only  nonsporting  handguns  .     3. 9 

(d)  Yes,  but  only  nonsporting  long  guns. .      2. 8 

ce)  No,  I  oppose  all  gun  controls 7. 1 

(*}  Those  voting  for  some  controls 92.9 

XII.  Courb  in  stveral  states  have  recently  ruled 
that  local  property  taxes  are  an  unfair 
system  ot  financing  public  education.  To 
correct  this  problem  sirauld: 

(a)  0>ngress  increase  federal  funds  tor 

schools? 63.8 

(b)  states  pay  tor  public  education  with 

a  new  system  of  financing? 36.1 

XIII.  Do  you  favor  the  use  of  funds  collected  under 
the  highway  trust  fund  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  a  more  modern,  efficient  systam 
of  mass  transit? 

(a)  Yes 79.6 

<b)  No 13.9 

<c)  Undecided 6.4 
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Note:  Due  to  rounding  off,  totals  may  not  be  exactly  100  portent 


TRIBUTE  TO  ANOELO  BERTELLI 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  SANDMAN 

OF  mw  jxaasT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVEB 

Monday,  May  1,  1972 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  my 
pleasure  to  rise  to  statute  a  great  athlete 
»nd  a  great  American  on  the  eve  of  a 
well  deserved  testimonial  dinner  in  his 
honor. 

I  refer  to  Angelo  BertelU,  of  Clifton, 
N.J.  His  is  a  name  football  fans,  espe- 
cially fans  of  the  nghting  Irish  of  Notre 
Dame,  will  remember. 

Angelo  "Bert"  Bertelll  counts  among 
his  honors  the  famed  Heisman  Memorial 
Trophy. 

And  this  year,  he  was  elected  to  the 
National  PootbaU  Hall  of  Fame. 

The  testimonial  dinner  being  held 
Wednesday,  May  3  at  Mayf air  Farms  In 
West  Orange,  N.J.,  is  to  honor  Angelo 


Bertelll  for  having  achieved  this  great 
honor. 

I  know  Angello  as  an  outstanding  busi- 
nessman, a  devoted  family  man,  and  as 
a  friend.  And  I  am  happy  to  Join  his 
many  other  friends  and  fans  in  this  testi- 
mcHiial  salute. 


TRAVEL  GROUP  CHARTERS  RULING 


HON.  RICHARD  G.  SHOUP 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  2,  1972 

Mr.  SHOUP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  speak  out  today  on  behalf  of  my  con- 
stituents and  sill  Montanans  whose  way 
of  life  is  now  threatened  by  a  recent  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  proposed  nile  on 
travel  group  charters. 

Let  me  explain.  A  proposed  rule  be- 


fore the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  quite 
simply  will  destroy  the  United  States 
scheduled  airline  network,  as  we  have 
come  to  know  it.  In  its  place,  and  this 
will  not  happen  overnight,  but  it  is  a 
beginning,  will  be  substituted  an  "on 
call"  type  of  our  service.  That  means 
where  groups  of  50  or  more  passengers 
can  be  formed,  there  will  be  a  flight  to  a 
common  destination,  not  before.  These 
travel  group  charters  will,  of  course,  be 
cheaper  because  they  will  operate  only 
when  there  is  a  full  plane  load. 

Those  of  you  in  Congress  who  like  my- 
self represent  the  less  populated  «Hnmu- 
nities.  must  make  ourselves  heard  on  this 
vital  issue.  To  illustrate,  at  present  every 
morning  at  7:20  ajn.  from  Billings: 
8:30  ajn.  from  Great  Falls;  10:26  ajn. 
from  Missoula,  at  10:48  ajn.  from  Butte, 
and  at  11 :  19  A.M.  from  Helena,  there  are 
flights  into  our  Nation's  Capitol.  The 
pec^le  of  my  home  State  of  Montana 
depend  upon  this  regularity  of  air  serv- 
ice. They  order  their  business  and  thueir 


wsm 


way  of  life  around  this  ease  of 
portation  access  to  and  from  out*  Na- 
tion's Capitol  and  other  Important  busi- 
ness and  industrial  areas  of  this]  great 
Nation.  Now  we  ue  bsing  told  that  this 
kind  of  convenience  is  no  longer  ikeces- 
sary — that  what  the  public  wantsUs  to 
travel  by  cheaper,  ou  call,  group  chatters. 

May  I  aslc  my  feUow  Members  ofl^ttds 
Congress  who  come  from  the  less  popu- 
lated States  and  who  represent  the  less 
populated  districts  this  question:  wUl 
you  and  your  constituents  want  to  sac  ri- 
flce  regularly  scheduled  flights  throi  gh 
your  communities  for  the  proposit  on 
that  when  you  or  your  constituents  le- 
sire  to  come  to  Washington  or  ouier 
points,  you  or  they  will  put  together  or 
Join  a  travel  group  charter?  Of  course, 
you  do  not  want  this.  [ 

Yet,  this  is  exactly  what  is  being  bro- 
posed.  Of  course,  the  plan  is  very  Bev- 
erly packaged.  There  Is  nothing  n  It 
that  says  the  scheduled  ata-lines  ca  inot 
continue  to  serve  such  smaller  con  mu- 
nlties  as  Missoula,  Butte,  Helena,  and 
Bozeman,  for  example,  and  with  the 
same  frequency  and  convenience  i£  in 
the  past.  However,  what  those  of  tM|  rec- 
ognize who  live  in  and  represent 
smaller  communities  is  that  wlthoi 
support  of  Uie  traffic  frovi  the 
communities,  the  air  service  tl 
smaller  yet  no  less  important 
nities  cannot  be  supported. 

Thus,  the  proposed  travel  group] 
ters  between  highly  populated  an 
simply  erode  away  the  sctieduled 
service  to  our  communities.  We  mi 
member  that  to  support  the  levri 
ice  we  need,  our  scheduled  airl 
be  allowed  at  the  minimimi  the  ct 
level  of  protection  over  their  bh 
bon  routes  which  are  highly  c( 
in  themselves.  Putting  new  chartei 
riers  in  business  over  the  schedule 
lines  already  competitive  blu«  ribbon 
routes,  and  at  the  same  time-to  e^  pect 
the  airlines  to  maintain  the  same  ilgh 
level  of  service  to  the  smaller  conur  uni- 
ties they  serve,  is  an  invitation  to  eco- 
nomic disaster. 

Scheduled  air  service  to  and  :  rom 
Montana,  and  In  fact  all  points  Ir  the 
United  States,  is  supported  by  a  m  x  of 
tratQc.  this  traffic  brea^  down  Int^  tn- 
dlviduals  tfavieUng  on  pefsotial 
such  as  a  family  emergency,  pleasure 
trips,  business  or  government.  In  addi- 
tion, group  travel  on  the  scheduled  ferv- 
ices  provides  a  measure  of  support  for 
these  flights;  Further  support  for  mese 
flights  is  provided  by  U.S.  mall  and 
freight  traffic  which  is  an  integral  pa  t  of 
the  commerce  of  this  cotmtry.  All  t  lese; 
categories  of  traffic  when  combined  y^T- 
mit  the  scheduled  carriers  to  offer  the 
high  level  of  service  we  now  enjoy. 

We  have  built  a  sound  scheduled  air 
transportation  sjrstem  in  this  cotmtr  ^  It 
has  and  is  serving  us  well.  One  oj  Its 
strengths  Is  that  we  In  the  Congress  i  ave 
taken  a  keen  Interest  la  its  growth  and 
development.  I  call  on  all  of  you  to  make 
it  plain  to  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
the  Department  of  Transportation/ and 
to  the  White  House  that  we  do  nou  now 
mt^d  to  take  backward  steps.  Quite  the 
contrary,  we  intend  to  take  forward  steps 
to  improve  our  scheduled  airlines)  net- 
work. 


Charter  service  concepts  now  beltig 
practiced  are  vlabte,  pmfltable  transpor- 
tation methods  that  complement  this 
basic  scheduled  servlee.  The  proposal 
before  the  Board  would,  in  practice,  al- 
low charter  airUa«s  to  compete  directly 
with  aclMduled  Unes  without  the  respon- 
sibility at  providing  facilities  and  sched- 
ules. 

If  the  c)iarter  air  carriers  need  aatae 
kind  of  special  help,  axKi  remember  it  is 
they  themselves  that  said  all  they  needed 
was  a  business  opportunity,  and  we  have 
given  that  to  them,  then  let  us  face  that 
issue  separately.  It  should  be  made  clear 
to  them,  that  we  will  not  destroy  the 
scheduled  airline  network  to  give  these 
charter  carriers  who  have  shown  dra- 
matic growth  in  recent  years,  further 
and  unwarranted  advantages. 

The  new  travel  group  charter  rule  is  a 
plan  thiat  must  be  put  to  rest  before 
it  starts.  If  not,  it  will  begin  to  sap  the 
very  strength  and  sinew  of  our  present 
air  transportation  system. 

I  call  on  my  associates  in  both  Houses 
to  Join  with  me  and  express  their  deep 
concern.  I  have  taken  such  action  today. 


iif#  s,  mi 


ECOLOGY    ARMIES    RABID    RAMP- 
ANT WITH  HYPOCRISY 


.  SAM  STEIGER 


'Y  {.j)     or  ASIZOMA 

IN  TBK  tiO^BE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  2.  1972 

M^.  9TEIQER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  April  16  an  editorial  by  Bill  Norman 
appeared  in  the  State  Press.  Mr.  Nor- 
man, a  mass  communications  major  at 
Arlsona  State  University,  has  made  some 
Interesting  observations  on  ecological 
entfausiaata  that  sire  worth  considering. 
I  would  Hke  to  include  his  article  In  the 
Rkcoro  at  this  point. 

Eco&OGT  Astens  Rabid,  Rampant  wrrn 
Htpooust 

(By  BlU  Norman) 

In  the  past  few  years  we  have  seen  a  na- 

students  in  particular  have  evidenced  grow- 
ing oonoern  cwcur  cm  ^tittH^r^iaa  «nvlw»r : 
ment  and  have  sweUisd  the  rmnzB  <»  the  a^U- 
poUutVon army.  .  ^.^  \ 

Polluters,  from  copper  scuMten  to  dflMttotv 
oil  rigs,  from  chemical  ftwrtortoS  to  j««'ii!r- 
craft,  h«««  Mt  tim  l«gal  and  MCMomlB  pfk- 
snria  df  tM  peButtoa-flghtlng  uaetalM.  And 
coupled  with  the  envlronmentid  ooxwckn  w* 
have  seen  a  mass  exodus,  on  weekends,  hoU- 
days  and  vacatloas,  to  natiira  An  her  primi- 
tive state. 

!» the  Weat  when  aohod  to  ou^  atwdooto 
flock  by  the  thousands  to  Parker  on  the  Oolo^ 
rado,  Rocky  Point,  Oaaymas  and  Kino  Bay. 
In  the-eautkVeyxm«M  pa.XlMldalmfbes. 
and  at  ttM  festival  oMtiteUal«a  <tf  ^Mlxxl- 
stock  half  a  mUllon  congregated  In  the 
New  Jcrwy  XotMt. 

It  la  natural  and  good,  t  think,  when  ona 
sees  nature  bMpoUed  'ifbOQt  him,  that  he 
feel  a  dastre  to  get  away,  to-t^v^l  to  places 
comparatively  untoached.  perhaps  unMen,  by 
other  men.  And  hte  deaire  to  be  mmaOf  kin- 
dred spirits  in  sodh  dn  uiia|M>fIed  plaee-is 
not  luuiataral. 

It  Is  strange  tbon.  that  tbvde  who  oty 'tlw 
loudest  to  save  the  earth  are  t}iost|  wbo  wtam 
they  gather,  are  tba  dlxtleat  and  alaipiji^eat  of 
the  earth's  creatures  and  those  most  likely  to 
deface  the  land. 


At  one  time  we  see  theoa  In  ttae  antl-pol- 
lutlon  vanguard,  decrying  tba  filth  In  tbs 
air,  the  sludge  that  was  water  and  the  onoe-^ 
green  things  now  twiated  and  dead. 

But  at  a  different  time  they  personify 
hypocrisy. 

See   Woodatock  wben.  ttiey  hmO^  geoe 
square  milea"of  iUbMSh  aneir  to  liatore.  A 
onoa-tieautiful  forest  fflaiAt  reduced  to  a  re- 
p««ltory  for  trash. 

At  Parker,  the  river  and  Ita  banks  are  aa 
expanse  of  garbage.  The  sunuder  MMIers  can- 
not b^  bothered  with  ecology  now.  their  re- 
nise  ia  somehow  different.  Pathagu  it  has  a 
personal  quality  to  them.  Seaaeone  else  can 
pick  It  up. 

Our  friend^  wUl  aeldpm  be  found  far  from 
their  autotnoblles  foe,  daspito  tlMiir .  ostensi- 
ble love  for  the  great  outdooas.  tliay  find  can 
acceptable  gad^ta.  IC  doean't  matter  -tliat 
can  are  the  major  ctiUse  of  l;Ml|utlpn.  The 
part-time  aoology  buff  aan  easUr  make  an  ex- 
cepttod  in  his  own  case. 

I  cannot  deny  tfaat  stipa$  ttad  'Vooal  pub- 
lic diaapptovai  of  liieteaslai;^  dajnage  to  our 
environment  bkMbaea.  xa^oMUrte  Cor  strict 
poUatlon standarda.  ^    n-.' 

But  when  T  hear  a  man  evpcund'  on  the 
necessity  for  ecological  bSllSlce.  Qnly  to 
watoh  the  sama  man  dusop  hia  t«a«b  aboHk 
him  wltlumt  a  aaaood  ttaniglit,  1  question 
his  motives,  Y  f^edt  tads  tilafan  to  honesty, 
and  I  wond'e^.  Wtth  he  and  bla  two-faced 
orethren,  what  chance  we  actuidXy  bave  of 
keei^ng  nature  natural.  '^i  u) 

-.it  _^____^_^       ■.'.:  '.'.'A   (.■» 

t'noJLl'  imilll  ■!!""F"«iJi|i|M(.  „rv  ot,  U.lW  7 

INCOME  TAX  HUB  HUDKfOit  J^ARD 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BM||Eljtl 

OF  vntonna  •.■^r  r  /■  (b) 

IN  THE  i^oTTSx  Of  BBantiBnaiTA'tpivfeB' 

Tuesday,  May  2,  1972 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  ^^r^bbtt.  Mr. 
Speaker,  tag  friend  and  eooMltuank, 
Mr.  Oscar  ^Saritavtif  MUarGhtirOli,  Va.. 
wrote  an  artide  which  was  f!(iatured 
in  the  Washington  Post  ^in  Sunday, 
April  16.  1972,  concerning  the  Impact  of 
income  tax  on  the  elderly. 

Bir.  Kiessling's  article  is  a  result  of 
nearly  a  year  of  research.  As  a  Member 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and- 
Means,  ItAus  to  pnttent  his  fttifffiiga  to 
my  committee  colleagues  when  we  begin 
'^consideration  of  a  simplified  income  tax 
ret^iTii  i^^jll^  |»«>t.>h|i^«ppei!ff  it|ie 
inequities  especially  ADPUcable  to  the 

interest  not  oolr  to  say  colleagues  but 
to«U  wbcTOMl'tiUi  Bacov.  I  inert  it 
at  this  point  JUi  t^^^^iiQv  ,    , 

(From  the  Waahlngton' Pq^,  iMi^,lfl,  1973) 

ifW^y;Bavacna^i^md.pFlv<kto««^     •■•., 
ahowix^  concern  with  the  serious  problem  ; 
facing  the  swelUng  ruiks  of  the  over-S5  aga 
grciop  but  lHtt«  att<ttiti6)&  la  bel^  gf^  to^ 
a  fMld  of  vnal  iaiipi»«ane»-4azatl(m. 

wnifie  the  govenansBliUas  aUMred  tatp'  > 
tlons  for  the  31  milUaa  eiifterty  pcrsoas  la: 
thad  «f9up<--o^w  pearly  }0  pfs  cent  of  wr 
total  {Mnutajtlon—^that  relief  ,baa  b^^  toOn 
little  and  muc^  too  lato  because  the  goywnrr 
ment  stiU  coUecta  nearly.  lO  per  cent  Of  fU 
pSMbnai  IhcoaM  tais^-4lwM  t7.S  <MlllO&--.. 
from  them.        ■'!  ■'  '■  •:^'-  ■[•-'l.-n'T  ir;.-:-./^ 

-At  the  aane  tiaa^ttB  ttai  loam  latveltfih 
getting:  aiier«;  cnaMlcMUa  U/t^  ttxt-tikUafJ! 
requlrtog,  t^  •tupfA*.  cfnputp#pn  r^f  4lie/ 
retired  income  tax  credit.  The  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  offer  to  oooqjute  the  tax  for 


Mc^y  h  ^^f^ 
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tl^oea  jwlflg  tSff«*»M>d§rdT^te<Hic^tff)^4g^  9fft 
^e^p.  jpqft^iOf  iflaf  emwrly  bfimf^  m-.  P«r  ««9t 
of  tHimi  4»W>>«»  t»»*»!4fdiilrtKW  <wr^^vjw» 

denfat Ju>4,i!WaoBf4L.^»?«^j|)Q>fn»W  a»d  msw 

•n»y  would  bo  unable  to  wt¥9  eWlft»«l»ti.4' 
tbsy  too|^,^»)»i ir#tmai4  Ofi^mfiofff  i,..;..n 

,   ,n»fitim(,itft^rR  saMPnjktsrt^r.ftoMWwi  i»«- 

.HjW!*.,  »J»>9QT1^M  JPOW  !»*>A  ^?¥»S  tJPifltf- 
.W^;,wl|f!:P»4.J:,8||H  |lM(e'^rp^Mnc,»n«,hiave 

junlof  yvmijpCT  >n  liji»a.^-«ge.bn»»*(lt<9pi»- 
tnbuto  sQpi|»w4^to.^b«  «>nM^  9«t  .Aunt 

Marge  and  Uncle  WUl,  bothovw "»,  add,*  new 
dlmamlonj..  Aupt  Matgeta  vMon  la  cloud»<  by 
dlal?<>tes  afUt.  ifwft^  WUL'a  wrOtflfta  bands,  no 
longav  epi^  bfiid  a  p«nou..  Ii4kf  muUona.'Of 
nsax^  ^ft^vai^aU  «vn;  ith9  JiaUon.  we 
gather  tb«  ftaqs^sm  tn^qrmatton  and.  flU  out 
;||^aJ«'Wtyri^ntoo«,,;.:  ,,,,...:  ,.:,..,'•.. 
. ;  TIM  t<|L.  Iw^wy  riPOrts  ^attmiaM..^^ 
mUMo^  cftmqa  ,pi«fm,  funum  iOT«r  eft,  ibut 
jnanttfm.i-.m'iifm.P^  D»«a  iww;*>tot.,»<»- 
tums  ao  t^^^bjvy  wmt  abpmt  U<8  4BI1U«i 
lndiri4^a^.  .apivMdiQaMr  M  pw  osnti  of 

and  iTnpiif.  wui-u  m^cefctain.  «(  aowae.  *«t 
mcwa  tlHU>!  P^e-^^  pf  tbtjenwV  a<»  grow 

j^  paf!t  7ii;  a^  74MX»j«^t|Mint«reiB  nun- 
tag  l^opMfi.  pid  pieople  alfp.M^qiy  a  tHww- 
porttooa^ly  jargajbawifff  tbft.l.eOQi)0Oitwdi 

Jftrag»iV»}r,JHQ(B»ttalf..r;.,b.H  .'-.  --■■i  .-.••-  '.^'U 

But  the  filing  iiWbHin  tls  xBtoUv^' 
ooiapariA.to  :t)Mi-eawl:o£  inOatiofi,. 
Jptsrest  and  dlvldeodft  -owutttutocpbout  B6 
per  cent  of  the  Income  of  the  elderly  eonip 
pared  with  only  10  .psa  eent  for  the  total 
population.  Their  pensions  were  earned  and 

baa  gatnOTeQ^lta.  mpaon .  aiQinantum  ana 
long  before'  awndatiff  "Bofet^f-Uvlng  in- 
creases were  heard  t>f; 

n«^iS12;®s»^JLmrSr"ss^t 

In  the  purchasing  ;po«ar  mt  such  savings  by 
1970.  .RfEmV  ^fffOiHe^iafi,  o^  umatmw;  aesi«res 
that  more  rapid  erosion  is  already  in  the 
cards.  With  .ttiB  Sr«fkk  vafiSaptkimney  of  all 

peet-i'taea-qf  60  iei^  etof  or%ai«.  Ih  ihe 
tMuMhMlhg<p«EMer«M  tfielr  sl^v^^  ^iT«r  tl^ 
neat  isiyeai*.'  ■"'"  ;•.•'■•  .^  ■.>;!/-  t/'J-irf 
1 1 :  Aunti  Ifiuy^  and  intide  WiU  •■«  ibore  fortu- 
nate than  many.  Although  they  are  latVBl^ 
confined,   they   ha«^  Mongft' ;  ttloani» '  fibm 

Sosiops  ta^  saftags.to  B>t  a^Vi^  And;«inae 
^ir,  kmPt»iwtpf»aiM:Mxia.  >arlpua  other 
s«rVtCM^ SM.  nSWvaly  bligtb  in  nNPst  years, 
they  nave  little  or  nb  taxable  Inoon^  Ifever- 
thelees,  tax  regulations  require  them  to.  fill 
otit  «li«'t<jhBli  With  an  the-ttelSks  nutsd.  ^e 
TreaeuTy  rttiioT'ts,  tli|it  'ot^fe-tftiM  of  Ijhe  |«- 
tunia  from ''the 'oi''^-flB^'H(6  gMiup  'wi  noil- 

reporting  no-owe.     '■•'•  ■•'^■■'■•'-  ■'■'■'  ■■ 
-'Vbr  att.t^  T«Uins'fliki  tit'ibi  dl|S(!^  fige 
group,  tne  avnagct  adltuKea  groei  mpQUw  per 

was  N\^rMI^W^' >^v«ra6b 
was  oislr  .|^m->toUK^v«^%  oT^ 

reiurii^  'atxo^M  ^adtaneQ';gxqas'  tifpftttif^^ 
lettthMfi  KtfjOWi^a^d  toly  18  per"  dent  fit(o) 

'^SotheSfiiry  VicA^nkMie,  4f^  '|:p^l!uiled  in.  fb!6 
OVM^  irr6ii^1>t^  ^^  do  iB^'l&uta  sli^-; 
canUy  !«  the  totu're^iM 'ilddbtle«»  dU«i:  to 
Mrlier  iffraitt'eititnf<<-midfit<  bi  de]^ 
ritoHP'^d^tdriiiiijftti^^Mihtrig  k  oil!  ' 
m  the;  -efM^^d^im  mbkM  lPi#>' 

e.9'ik.r'«*ityjpth?t6ttf,''''' '•••'""'■;  ■'■"  ^'' 

Why  l8^*t  It,  tli^  to  provide  v'^Oni^liJ^, 
mtM  <!bcarttblei'>n«-jgjM'iax  'fbrtf 
dnir^m  Wp  ^nd%i  W^ 
emi^itMhs^^yL^^  a'^fl^l^lil^  1^ 

*****  y^PWmmt^st  ■■'^f^'^'   "JnT^'JoTT^nn. 

To    ncinTqnio  i    vc:    bfJii  iinillo    srI    jiOdd 

.sgbiia  Imtota^lA  IJsimoO  O    W  nriol. 


%-'i<nJ3  tiii  nt  idOsaiaSIBPI  MuO  Iqqi&eia 


.etioijTirt  .eJn'jnufo 
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^wtendi4)«RMi«.  iAtii)b<  •Rneaiwl  is  tne 
AntUdssuatif:  the(MDtl;0«e  Banker  pid>- 
lished  br  tbe  Mortgage  Bankers  Associa- 
iMa«('Aitterie«.ltfeMwsr<  ~  j*^:m 

Tbm  aOtt«Bpolctac!dU»ar-«iaUed»^  BovtlMni 
gentleman  -tn-  «i»  widto  aolt  toJt.lblngoC  the 
-pas»  tn  Mteiaslppt,  im  man  Byptfyiag  the 
^loart*MlaatoaHml  -W-  d  Hyokaag  nUA  witli  In 
Stoeaaai midd  'op  <in  irlgtat  ooktsaMi  wttti 
yea>Biyea>%  pudgy  CdonM  aipptng  on  a  anlnt 
Jidap).  Be^  lean  and  be  nwvea  awUtly/He^ 
iwra  knMtadgMbM'Bi]*  tasBly 
today'8'  pnaiesi%^«nd'  l]«i<  nt- 
aoufecefuMnflndUngraaidttonaL'  ;  ;•       -  ''-  ! 

It  has  taken  years  to  do  so,  brici-Ulaslial^ 
is  today,  of  age:  Shestanda  on  i)e*MRirfeet 
and  la  tastlmBBiat'faatthatabe^reptesanta^ 
Uve  at  the.aoQttiIaad)thatiaarl«n.:eta  is  a 
state  toitoaaMttontattAiiMr  moveBMBti^la  im 
«  steady  coana'  toarard  even;  greater  aafocaea. 

,  Eeoqianic .  progipw .  ia  notowoitlky  In  llta- 
siastppltnot  jonty'^^Bsaaaa  an  much  of  it  la 
the  result  of  internal  motivation^  <Hxt  be- 
cause It  has  bMU  yynnmllfhed  with  a  unique 
blending  of  the  ptiiloaophles  ox  hoepltaUty, 
tracQtibn,  eeblogy,  modii^  inleaha,  and  Unan- 
cUfl-|p^." 

'^Brhaps  niore  than  etoewlxuo,  Mississippi 
sl;ki|iiy'faaS  mbre \to  offer  and  It  is  ateamly 
beoopOi^  moire  apjmrelnt.  IMj^use  She  was 
tate  ib  induBtrtaHtEe,  her  vky  Dt  not  graj^  ,cnd 
her  fetteams  are  not  brown.  They  Fetpatn,  to- 
day, cblonfuL  .natval,  s^r^o^,  and  uncQqi- 
nvotdylnnsiKniad  lat^pmpsrt^pn  to  most  areas 
of  thv  country . 

liiSMsi^ppi'B'  eiiiinat^  tr  mlid.^  permltong 
th^udnf^im  oi(>txMiiaQltles  for  plwobt^t  living 
imd' produ^ti^  #drk,  Xofeated  In  the  b«art 
Of  tt^e  Sbt^^eairi,  andboMterSd  pj  the  ^- 
jes^  nVtar  ifiiia  iMHSii '  iAie  tbbk  her  name. 

cilMn.  Ibe  aiitp  bcM^tiAi  Hlgh»rat!ror  pfO- 
duettVtty  ikjom-iiM;>imtkiii^ 
dticed  ^ofelatrc^ctlon  Costs. 

Itef^  pepi^' V«  frifnridlr.'«^-trai9ed..and 
,  MUritisklppl  univetsitier  aft 
aotae  erf  t^e  mdat  highly  aecjaimea  in  tb« 
iuitlttn,  aiQRi  h^' SO  Vocational  and  c^cimiet^ 
traliili;<g  ;deiiteirfr--cbh4ectiia  wl^  tii^;  stAte- 
wiae  nsT^/Miit  jm^oi;^i^  oifer 

miore  than  ^dO  6ociip«tloikkl  tral^Ohg  pro- 
graxQs  Wltli  pacM  'tl^  3Y,0o6  students. 

MlsslSpi|Mt^8  p6««^MuM^  AcceSds.  ivesent 
demiinds.  ai&d  tbl^  iiT itt>:iK)«slbIIlt^  of  a 
Biiartiiiigri  ia;  :iM^fbMaM^  Xqokihg 

into'  the  fdt&«j,'l£ut&tt^l)i  Fowtt  and  tight 
CQihpany>llh)Btb^  ift  iate  M  ei^t  w4*ks 
a(eo  ^  ^HlTTidnstmii^  a,fiut!)tiar  mtih^  st«at|L- 
elsctiic  BtallMi  tti^it'imi  iRrahiba  1.A  dMi- 
llon  ku^owattp.ctf  Mi^litOQN  P0#^,  Tjit  ^sop 
|nlttk>ii  project  wlU  repMaksit  ,VH»  latsest 
stttgie '  i4di»i|iriM  d^vM^mi^t  iiiVi0«tt)ti«ht 
eViw  jttM«  to /^JJliMPP.t Jt,#^  b«  lO<*tid 
In  /Cttlbk^e  Ct^iotv'  oh  W  "btixOc^  of  "Ole 
liuL  ttti/iifr-  -^^  it^te's  supply  ^;«atet'  is 
Urtiiidafit,  and  Steps  have  IM^  ta«efi  to  }il- 
Mcra  £^M-ttij^-ade4^t<i  81^1^  fc^.^tdte 

iftifa^tJiriilV  llJuste»tini;  iijjf  jSn4^^ 
g»;rftb.  r*t»,,atiring  the.  last  alx  Jnonliba  of 
IQ87  HtMO^pi^  baQ;k  dsbltii  were  «.«  pd- 
Itob;  ,d#J<*  :tBe:l^  six  Bdontos  at  191% 
the:^  had  grown  to  $3.1'  binion.  .Oq|n|p«^^lqg 
the  .sa^jje.,  montli?.  In  JB(B7,  the  sl^^  xjaied 
i.B  tt^igii  :Wl<>Wt.  TOU*S  it*  *^«ctrl<SIif, 
,Bqi;oi3  S«ijnioiit»q  Ifjo*  i-ii'.'j  Li'k  .?*itii^.'!o 


hard- 


!V|tH%^,4l>74  it  UMa  8.^  mWton.  Trieptootiea 
!|i9,.a«|rv}oa  jpaw  from  e7S,7$a  to  9»J»ao.  Salaa 
•tax-^oIlact^tpaf^fWi*  up  fnoa  tOM  mUlkn  to 
Jil93>  aBKUoQ.  .AU.  oQaar  state  floUaottoaa 
^W*'*'  W'  ^nnn  41(l6<  million  to  43(a  mlimn. 
I>urtftg  tJJMesamapertod,  c^amansatipD  oUIJbb 
decreased  from  36,174  to  34,141. 

Mississippi  Is  the  second  largest  producer 
of  cotton  in  the  xkatton.  She  is  the  largest 
piodcwar  <t  «aeff  eai*  «f  the  Iflaslsslppl.  She 
IS-:  «bs  leagast  |»«daear  of  chlokana,  cont- 
■mmehi/  datflsb.  add  Appalooaa  hocaes.  Hla- 
atsaippi^aB  «nora  tne  fasma  tkaa  any  otttar 
state,  th»  hstfam^  largeat  hasana  terminal, 
•maA  ranks  In  tlM  top  tan  In  the  prodwition 
oC  all;-aataral  gaa,  aujIiSaini,  rloe,  pork,  and 

-ttMHStlS 
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She  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  states  In 
the  country  at  the  outbreak  of  the  War  Ba- 
tweeh  the  States.  Her  cotton  culture  had 
created  vast  fortones;  the  mUUonalrea  and 
ma^siohs  of  Matchea  and-  other  cities  were 
intecttaUohally  known.  Xand  subject  to  taxea 
W^  vslyied  at  (l43  nUlibn. 

Afttt-  pmx  years  as  a  battleground,  the 
state's  satebeUum  weUtl^  was  gene  wltti  the 
bitter  wind  of  material  defeat.  Her  economy 
liad  b«ea  wrecked.  Her  plantations  had  been 
destroyed  and  thousands  of  her  Uneat  people 
had  b«N»P  kiUsd  or  pennanently  dixabled. 
outside  «ld  was  hot  offend  or  received.  A 
crqel  reeonstruetlbn  period  shackled  the 
state  With  debt  aad  tUrmoO.  ADssisslnitl  was 
fbrced  .to  the  bottottx  of  Oie  natloo'a  eco- 
nomic ladder. 

A  return  to  coftoh  planting  brought  little 
success  to  MIsUaalpptanS.  Depresaed  prices, 
increase  exiiiensM.;  and  the  hoU  weevil  aU 
rsduced^pr  prevented  profits.  Timber  "'«*,>"g 
and  a  one-crop'  i^xiculture  did  not  help. 
Attempts  at  new  industrial  enterprises  never 
seeiped  to  get  off  th«  ground.  She  experienced 
a  temporary  upturn  during  the  World  War 
I  years,  omy  to  suffer  another  set-back  in 
the  depression  of  the  193Qb.  The  years  1B26 
to  1938  did  see  the  start  of  a  transformation 
of  the  state's  economy,,  but  the  going  was 
Slow. 

In  1936,  CSovemor  Hugh  White  inaugurated 
a  program  to  attract  outside  capital  and  new 
Ipdystrles  into  MIsslssippL  This  program 
was  created  under  what  aventuaUy  came  to 
t)e  known  as  the  BAWX  law.  Tliese  initials 
stood  tor  "Balance  Agriculture  With  Indus- 
try." Although  milUohs  of  words  have  been 
written  about  the  purpose  of  the  program. 
It  could  not  be  better  summed  up  than  in 
the  four  words  of.  the  title.  The  BAWI  pro- 
gram was  administered  from  1936  to  1940 
by  the  Mississippi  Industrial  Commission, 
and.  :^AWI  bond  issues  wpta^pproved  for  13 
Indoitrles, 

The  BAWt  program  was  not  In  operation 
betweSQ  1940  and  1944.  But.  In  1944.  it  was 
relnstltUted  and  the  Agricultural  and  In- 
dxisttiai  Board  was  organized-  From  that  year 
thnjugh  1971,  706  bond  Issues  totaling  more 
tban  .9^63  hUOlon  for  new  and  expanded  In- 
dustry btougbt  hew  life  to  Misslssippt 

In  19<!l0,  HlsslBsippi  had  tome  30,000  per- 
sons edigaged  Ip  ti;te  manufacturing  field.  In 
liUfJ.  ib^jtouf  ,bad  incr^ued.  to  60.000,  but. 
by  I^.jW)d.de«Beaaed  tp  s^i^tiy  .more  jtbaa 
(0,(KK).'  Tl^ffe. industrial. apirge  mioved  the  flg- 
fire  to  fiO,OOD  by  1950  iand  to  110^)00  by  1960. 
triXlay,  the.  same  flgtue  is  fast  appmachlng 
300,000,  ,^     , 

Maniifartiirlng'a  contribwtlpoa  {jljo.  l|M>ia« 
alppi's  personal  income  rose  .from  taoa  than 
f  60  miUlon  In  1940  to  more  than  ai  bUlioa  In 
itlTO.  In  \1»|9-  pianuX»ctut;log,  aocpttnted  lot 
6hly  11  perontitf  ^flwlsaipyl^  total-pertonal 
Income,  naoxiBg  fourth  hehlpd  farm,  trade, 
and ^vemineht,  earnings.  By  1970.  the  fig-> 
utC!  was  above  SL  peBocn^  reftiotlng  not  only 
ibi^inctwed  iQahu^acturing  envioyp^ent  in 
die  state;  but  alio  a^i)[^^fl)f  lipcipi^ta^  avsv» 
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MlaslaBlppl  to  now  aooommodating  herself. 
Sbo  to  self-stistainlng,  proud  of  the  past  < 
present,   and  looking  forward   to   a  brlcrdt 
future.  8b«  bas  streamlined  herself,  wit 
Mtostosipplans  handling  the  pUniOng,   a 
designing,  the  financing,  the  constructloi 
and  the  staffing. 

ISA  or  EXPANSION 

Mtostoslppl  to  obviously  In  Its  gre«test 
of  expcuQslon  In  its  history.  International 
per,  Weyerhaeuser,  St.  Regto,  and  Oeoi 
Paclflo  have  all  constructed  new  miun  in 
state  In  the  past  ten  years.  In  Jackson 
state's  capital,  there  are  at  present   t. 
ao-story  office  buildings  under  construct: 
Two  of  the  three  are  mortgage  banket  _ 
nanced  projects  and  both  wlU  be  occii^led 
thto  year. 

Jackson  Mall,  the  fourth  largest  encl<  ised 
mall  In  the  Southeast,  and  a  mort|  :age 
banker-financed  project,  generated  salei  of 
more  than  t40  million  In  1971.  Its  mamn  oth 
roof  spfcns  14  acres,  and  It  comes  oomilete 
with  4.003  free  parking  spaces.  Its  cost  |was 
$10.6  minion.  Jackson  Square,  a  $2.5-mlUlon 
shopping  center,  was  planned,  flnancedTlp^' 
constructed  by  Mlsslsslpplans  in  the  £te 
19flOs.  Its  sales  total  nearly  $10  miujon 
annually. 

One  of  two  standard  metropolitan  art, 

In  Mississippi,  Jackson  and  the  surrounding 
area  saw  its  population  Increase  by  26  per- 
cent  between    1060   and   1970.   The   medl 
school  years  completed  by  resident*  of 
area,  age  35  and  over.  Is  14.1,  ranking  amon  ; 
the    nation's    leaders.    The    capital    city    1 1 
equipped  with  a  modern  coliseum  that  ac 
commodates  more  than  10,000  persons.  A  46, 
000-capaclty    football    stadium    finds    Itseir 
overfiowlng  several  times  a  year.  An  archl  ■ 
tectonlcally  magnificent  municipal  audltorl  • 
um  was  erected  in  the  late  1960e. 

Family    units    totaling    more    than    2.1 
were  constructed  last  year  In  this  boom 
area.  More  than  75  percent  of  these  units 
well  as  commercial  buildings,  are  being 
nanced  by  local  mortgage  bankers,  who 
now  investing  some  $100  million  annui 
Other  leading  Jackson  attractions  Incl 
a  modern  municipal  zoo;  the  33.000-acre  1 
Bamett  Reservoir,  located  at  Jackson's  di__. 
step;  two  history-laden  State  Capitol  Bui  d 
Ings   (the  old  capltol.  completed  In  1839    is 
now  a  highly  celebrated  museum) ;  a  mod'  irn 
Mississippi  Oame  and  Pish  Commission  wl  d- 
llfe  museum  to  be  completed  next  year;  e  nd 
seven  colleges.  Including  a  medical  sch(  ol. 
The  internationally  known  Mississippi  C  ulf 
Coast  Is  Mississippi's  other  standard  mel  ro- 
polltan  area  and,  although  Hurricane    Ja- 
mllle  daunted  Us  spirit  In  August,  1969    It 
is  almost   completely  restored   and   will   be 
greater  than  before  in  months  to  come. 

The  coast's  tremendous  growth  is  best  r  ip- 
resented  by  the  increased  population  of  he 
three  coastal  counties.  Between  1960  «nd 
1970,  Hanoock  County  almost  doubled  its 
population  with  a  gain  of  more  than  48  p  sr- 
cent;  centrally-located  Harrison  County  n- 
creased  Its  population  by  more  than  30  p  sr- 
cent,  while  Jackson  County  showed  the  th  rd 
greatest  Increase  In  the  state  with  35  perce  xt. 
Employing  more  than  13,000  employe », 
the  marine  division  of  Litton  Industries  In 
Jackson  County,  the  modem  constructor  of 
nuclear-powered  submarines,  naval.  a:kd 
commercial  service  ships,  to  not  only  t  le 
largest  maufacturing  concern  In  the  sta «, 
but  one  of  the  largest  shipbuilding  indui- 
trles  in  the  world. 

Home  of  the  world's  longest  m*nnia  le 
beach,  37  miles,  the  Mississippi  CKilf  Coast  to 
the  state's  best  known  resort  and  vacatli  m 
area.  More  than  a  dozen  golf  courses,  1  »- 
mous  hoteto  and  restaurants,  riding  tral  is, 
camping  facilities,  outstanding  fishing,  aid 
great  nightclub  entertainment  have  lot  g 
been  lauded  by  tourists. 

One  of  the  nation's  leaders  In  producl:  kg 
•nd  processing  shrimp  and  oysters,  the  M:  i- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

stoslppl  OuU  Coast  to  a  leader  In  the  state's 
economic  expansion,  easUy  recognised  by  the 
millions  of  dollars  being  InTested  in  the 
construction  of  homes,  ^Ntrtment  complezea, 
street  and  highway  Improrementa,  alrporta, 
motels,  restaiuranta,  and  Industries. 

Located  in  the  northwest  comer  of  the 
state,  DeSoto  County  led  Mtoslatlppl  in  in- 
creased population  between  i960  and  1070. 
Thto  expanding  area  grew  an  unprecedented 
58  percent.  In  the  northeast  comer,  Tlsbo- 
mingo  and  Lee  Counties  liirius still  by  some 
25  percent  during  the  past  decade.  Corinth 
and  Tupelo,  both  northeast  Mtostosippl  in- 
dustrial leaders,  added  doiens  of  manufac- 
turing planta  during  the  period. 

In  Mississippi,  systematic  planning,  new 
legislation,  and  careful  execution  of  dra- 
matic ideas  have  combined  to  work  a  basic 
transformation  in  the  state's  economic 
structure.  Today,  the  resiUta  of  these  ef- 
forta  are  being  realiaed.  Agriculture  and  for- 
estry continue  as  vital  expanding  elementa 
of  Mississippi's  economy,  but  a  more  equi- 
table balance  among  these  factors  to  being 
achieved.  More  Mtoslaslppians  are  employed 
In  manufacturing  than  In  agriculture  now, 
yet  Mississippi's  cash  farm  Income  to  at  an 
all-time  high. 

Mississippi  has  done  considerably  mote 
than  merely  alter  Ita  economic  structure 
through  industrial  development.  It  has 
broadened  and  expanded  Its  economic  base 
so  that  agricultural,  industrial,  and  com- 
mercial activlUes  of  all  types  have  expanded 
and  have  become  more  productive  and  more 
profitable. 

INDT7STKT  LAXmS  LOCATION 

In  recent  years,  an  Increasing  number  of 
manufacturing  and  distribution  enterprises 
have  come  to  realize  and  appreciate  Missis- 
sippi's advantageous  geographical  location. 
Directly  In  the  center  of  the  growing  South- 
ern market,  Mississippi  can  serve  the  Atlanta 
and  Dallas  areas  with  equal  ease.  Directly 
south  of  Chicago  and  bordered  by  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  and  the  Mississippi  River,  the  state 
can  serve  both  the  central  United  States  and 
Latin  American  markets  efficiently  and  eco- 
nomically. It  has  been  said  that  Mississippi 
has  all  the  potential  of  Chicago  as  a  dtotrlbu- 
tlon  center  without  the  disadvantages  of 
Chicago's  climate.  Inclement  weather  seldom, 
if  ever,  causes  serious  transportation  delays, 
and  Mississippi's  three  rivers  and  three  Gulf 
ports  are,  of  course,  ice-free  13  months  a  year. 

Mississippi  is  served  by  14  railroads,  some 
of  which  have  multiple  lines.  A  modern  net- 
work of  highways  connect  the  state  with 
major  cities  throughout  the  United  States. 
Increasingly,  large  stretches  of  these  high- 
ways are  being  converted  to  four  lanes  each 
year.  There  are  78  publicly-owned  and  oper- 
ated airports  located  throughout  the  state. 
Seafood,  a  highly  air-oriented  type  of  cargo 
because  of  ita  refrigerated  state,  is  being 
geared  for  air  marketa.  Mississippi  produces 
many  varieties  of  foods  of  the  process  nature. 
which  are  also  items  for  the  growing  air  trade. 
Wildlife  to  another  important  renewable 
resource  of  economic  value  to  MlsslsslppL 
The  real  value  of  wildlife,  however,  to  not 
only  for  substotence  or  commerce,  but  for  ita 
esthetic  appeal  and  the  recreational  beneflta 
it  affords.  Mississippi's  woodlands  abound 
with  game,  ranging  in  size  from  the  250- 
pound  whitetail  deer  to  the  small  but  wUy 
bobwhite  quail,  for  which  Mississippi  to  fa- 
mous. The  sounds  of  whirring  wings,  snort- 
ing bucks,  and  splashing  black  bass  are  all 
prevalent  and  common  to  all  areas  of  the 
state.  Mississippi  has  34  stata  game  manage- 
ment areas  totaling  1.9  million  acres:  seven 
huge  reservoirs:  ei^t  major  rivers:  33  stata 
lakes;  17  stata  parks;  and  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  challenge  for  the  most  enthusiastic 
outdoorsman. 

On  the  cultural  side,  many  larger  towns  in 
MtosisBlppl  have  active  theatar  groups,  or- 
chestras, and  other  local  performing  groups, 
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in  addition  to  Broadway  road  shows.  The 
Bftostosippi  Arta  Festival,  held  each  year  in 
the  spring,  brings  visitors  from  throughout 
the  South  to  Jackson  for  a  week  of  entertain- 
ment l>y  such  outatandlng  ICtostos^pl  en- 
tertainers as  Leontyne  Price,  Van  Ollbum. 
and  Charlie  Pride. 

Racial  problems,  which  attracted  national 
attention  in  past  decadea.  are  subsiding  and 
are  no  longer  creating  headlines.  Jackson  at- 
torney Bill  Waller  led  hto  suooeMful  guber- 
natorial campaign  last  year  on  the  theme  of 
representing  all  the  people.  Lines  of  com- 
munication have  been  open  In  many  areas 
for  the  first  time. 

The  Bfisslsslppi  Dixie  National  Livestock 
Show  and  Rodeo  to  the  United  States'  second 
largest  In  participation.  The  picturesque 
Hatches  Trace  Parkway,  with  more  than  300 
miles  of  Ita  460-mUe  total  In  Mississippi,  is 
the  country's  fourth  most  popular  national 
park.  Htotortc  Vieksburg  National  Military 
Park,  the  old  l^Mmlsh  Fort  at  Pascagoula  dat- 
ing to  1718,  and  the  ruins  of  Windsor  at  Port 
Oibson  are  more  tourist  favorites. 

Local  custom  festivals  that  have  existed  for 
many  years  have  become  leading  factors  in 
Mtostoslppl's  $400-mllllon  annual  tourist  ln> 
dustry.  BUoxl's  MartU  Oras.  McOomb's  Azalea 
Festival,  Canton's  Flea  Market,  PhUadelphto^ 
Choctaw  Indian  Fair.  Natches'  ^rlng  Pii- 
grtmage.  Meridian's  Jlmmle  Roclgers  Day 
Celebratkm,  and,  of  course,  the  MlsslSBlppl 
Deep  Sea  Ftohing  Rodeo,  the  nation's  largest 
draw  thousands  of  tourtota 

Mtostosippl  has.  Indeed,  risen,  and  to  def- 
initely a  part  of  the  n4>idly  developing  South- 


MODNT  EDOECUMBE  SCHOOL  IN 
SITKA,  ALASKA 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

or     AT^MW^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  2,  1972 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  In- 
terest of  my  colleagues  I  am  inserting 
a  resolution  of  the  city  and  borough  of 
Sitka,  Alaska,  which  sets  out  the  vir- 
tues of  the  Mount  Edgecumbe  School  in 
Sitka. 

The  resolution  follows: 

RrsoLonoN  No.  73-16— A  Rbsolution  Strp- 

POBTING  MaINTXNANCX  Or  THE  MOITMT  EMX- 

cmcBx  School  Facilitt.  Mount  EDOBctmn, 


Whereas,  Senator  William  J.  Hensley  of 
Kotzebue,  Alaska  has  proposed  transfer  of  the 
Mt.  Edgecumbe  School  faculty  and  function 
from  Mt.  Edgecimibe,  Alaska  to  WUdewood, 
near  Kenal,  Alaska:  and 

Whereas.  Senator  Hensley  has  given  as  rea- 
sons for  such  transfer  the  alleged  student 
difficulties  of  aUenatlon,  Isolation,  and  alco- 
hoUc  problems,  and  alleged  near  physical  col- 
Upse  of  the  Mt.  Edgecumbe  faculties;  and 

Whereas,  such  allegations  are  incorrect  as 
the  faculties  at  Mt.  Edgecumbe  have  been 
undergoing  renovation,  repair  and  improve- 
ment for  two  years  and  further  work  of  like 
nature  has  been  budgeted  for  so  as  to  update 
the  faculties  even  more;  and 

Whereas,  the  populace  of  the  City  and 
Borough  of  Sitka  have  always  considered  the 
studenta  of  Mt.  Edgecumbe  to  be  an  mtegral 
part  of  the  community  and  welcomed  them 
as  such;  and 

Whereas,  any  vestiges  of  alleged  physical 
"isolation"  which  may  have  been  due  to  the 
need  to  use  a  regularly-scheduled  shoreboat 
public  transportation  system  for  access  to 
and  from  the  Island  of  Mt.  Edgecumbe  wUl 
soon  be  eliminated  by  completion  of  the 
John  W.  O'Connell  Memorial  Bridge,  one  of 
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the  most  meaningful  highways  expenditures 
of  recent  years  In  southeast  Alaska;  and 

Whereas,  Sitka  has  two  swimming  pool 
faculties  which  are  available  to  Mt.  Edge- 
ciunbe  studenta,  thereby  furnishing  access 
to  one  of  the  most  needed  safety  aq>ecta  of 
Ufe  In  Alaska,  which  to  an  abUity  to  awlm; 
and 

Whereas,  placement  of  studenta  at  WUde- 
wood, which  to  some  five  mUes  from  Kenal. 
would  truly  Isolate  the  studenta  and  lead 
to  greater  danger  of  alienation  by  removing 
the  studenta  from  the  mainstream  of  Alaska 
Ufe,  activities  and  cultural  beneflta;  and 

Whereas,  Sitka  offers  an  educational  cli- 
mate of  great  beneflt  to  studenta  as  it  has 
a  commimlty  ooUege,  the  Sheldon  Jackson 
College,  and  ita  own  grade  school  and  high 
school  system  from  all  of  which  there  are 
studenta  and  teachers  with  whom  Mt.  Edge- 
cumbe studenta  assoctote  In  frtondshlp  and 
learning:  and 

Whereas,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has 
present  intentions  of  constructing  a  south- 
east Alaska  Regional  High  School  In  Sitka; 
and 

Whereas,  Sitka  offers,  in  addition  to  ita 
educational  advantages,  the  benefita  of  con- 
stant exposure  to  visiting  and  toiiring  mu- 
sicians, artlsta  and  perfrnmers  in  other  cul- 
tural fields;  and 

Whereas,  Sitka,  which  has  htotorically  been 
known  as  the  educational  capltol  of  Alaska, 
welcomes  the  continued  opportunity  to  earn 
such  plaudlto;  and 

Whereas,  at  the  present  time,  aj^roxl- 
mately  600  Alaskan  native  studenta  are  sent 
to  school  outaide  of  Alaska,  to- wit:  Chem- 
awa  in  Oregon  and  ChUocco  in  Oklahoma; 
and 

Whereas,  concern  for  the  welfare  of  Alas- 
ka's Native  studenta  can  t>e8t  be  expressed 
and  effected  through  addressing  the  State's 
resources  towards  providing  an  Alaskan  edu- 
cational faculty  for  those  studenta  presently 
being  sent  out  ott  the  State,  rather  than  In 
such  unnecessary  and  unwarrantedly  costly 
gestures  as  trying  to  move  a  present  effective 
school  facility  from  one  city  to  another  re- 
gion; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  unanimously  re- 
solved by  the  Assembly  of  the  City  and 
Borough  of  Sitka,  Alaska  that  it  supporta 
maintenance  of  the  Mt.  Edgecumbe  School 
facility,  the  proposed  Sitka  Regional  High 
School,  welcomes  the  opportunity  fcM'  this 
community  to  continue  having  Alaska  Na- 
tive studenta  as  an  integral  part  of  ita  society 
and  culture,  and  deplores  and  strongly  pro- 
testa  against  efforta  to  move  the  Mt.  Edge- 
cumbe school  facility  and  the  unsubstanti- 
ated and  incorrect  reasons  given  for  such 
efforta: 

Be  it  further  so  resolved  that  the  Mayor 
is  instructed  to  send  copies  of  thto  resolu- 
tion to  Senator  Hensley,  all  members  of  the 
Alaskan  congressional  delegation.  Governor 
WllUam  A.  Egan.  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Speaker  of  the  House,  Senator  Me- 
land  and  Representative  Flynn,  Sitka  repre- 
sentatives to  the  State  Legtolature,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
committees  of  both  houses,  the  Area  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  such 
other  persons  as  the  mayor  and  City /Borough 
Admintotrator  deem  approprtote. 

Passed  and  improved  by  the  Assembly  of 
the  City  and  Borough  of  Sitka.  Alaska,  thto 
18th  day  of  April,  1973. 

John  E.  Dapckvich.  Mayor. 


TWO  VIEWS  OP  VALUE-ADDED  TAX 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or  NXW  TOXK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  2.  1972 

Mr.    ROBISON    of    New    York.    Mr. 
Speaker,  on  April   10.   1972.  the  WaU 
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street  Journal  included  an  editorial 
feature  titled,  "Two  Views:  What  About 
the  Value  Added  Tax?"  The  two  views, 
expressed  In  companion  articles  for  and 
against  VAT,  approach  an  even  stale- 
mate, and  in  both  can  be  read  rather 
more  of  an  epitaph  for  the  Idea  than  a 
debate  over  a  lively  proposal. 

It  may  be  premature  to  evoke  an  end 
to  the  value-added  tax  debate.  Response 
to  the  tax  reform  issue  during  recent 
Democratic  primaries  could  certainly 
keep  the  VAT  alternative  simmering,  and 
it  would  be  unfortunate,  indeed,  if  the 
concept  were  entirely  dismissed  before  it 
had  been  given  thorough  consideration 
in  appropriate  public  forums. 

If  only  to  bring  the  present  revenue 
gathering  processes  into  new  perspective, 
a  plausible  value-added  tax  proposal 
would  be  well  worth  the  time  devoted  to 
explaining,  discussing,  and  possibly,  de- 
bating on  the  floors  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  articles  with  the  hope  that  VAT 
will  create  more  discussion,  not  less. 

The  articles  follow: 

Two  Views:  What  About  thx  Valttx- Added 
Tax? 

AN    mXA    WOX-rB   CONSIDXXING 

(By  Jude  Wanntokl) 

In  December,  when  the  Nixon  admlntotra- 
tion  "floated"  the  idea  that  It  might  soon  be 
proposing  a  value-added  tax,  the  chief  aim 
had  been  to  promote  a  national  debate.  Nixon 
aide  John  EhrUchman,  Treasury  Secretary 
John  OonnaUy,  and  Commerce  Secretary 
Peter  Peterson — the  principal  VAT  enthusi- 
asts— ^hoped  for  a  wide-ranging  discussion 
among  economtota,  poUticUns.  businessmen 
and  bankers. 

The  kind  of  discussion  they  had  In  mind 
never  really  matertollzed.  Liberals  spotted 
VAT  as  a  thinly  disguised  national  sales  tax, 
a  Republican  trick  to  soak  the  poor,  and  de- 
nounced it  as  "regressive."  Conservatives 
eyed  it  suspiciously  as  a  Nixon  scheme  to  pay 
for  hto  grandiose  social  programs,  particu- 
larly health  and  welfare  reforms,  and  de- 
manded that  Instead  the  federal  budget  be 
slashed.  And  in  an  election  year,  no  politician 
is  eager  to  talk  about  a  tax  hike  of  any  kind; 
on  Ct4)itol  HiU.  nobody  to  speak  of  stepped 
forward,  even  timidly,  to  suggest  VAT  might 
be  a  good  idea.  For  the  rest  of  1973,  at  least, 
VAT  seems  to  have  had  it. 

It  wlU  be  back,  though,  if  Richard  Nixon 
wins  a  second  term  (thto  to  reason  enough, 
says  MIT  economtot  PaiU  Samuelson,  to  vote 
against  Mr.  Nixon).  And  realistically.  <mly 
ylh*n  the  President  geta  behind  VAT  formally 
can  the  White  House  exp>ect  the  kind  of  na- 
tional debate  the  White  House  expected  to  get 
"for  free."  After  aU,  why  should  the  OOP 
rank  and  flle  stick  their  necks  out  if  the 
President  wanta  to  remain  at  arm's  length 
of  the  idea? 

ALL  ROADS  LEAD  TO  VAT 

VAT  Will  be  back  because  the  admintotra- 
tion  sees  no  satisfactory  alternative.  In  sim- 
plest terms,  the  government  has  before  it  an 
enormous  problem,  really  a  host  of  interlock- 
ing problems  that  together  form  an  intricate 
work  to  flnd  a  solution,  they  can  approach 
thto  mass  from  a  dozen  different  directions 
but  the  answer  they  get  is  always  the  same: 
VAT.  Indeed,  they'll  suggest  that  if  next  Jan- 
uary Mr.  Muskle,  Mr.  Humphrey  or  Mr.  Mc- 
Qovem  to  in  the  White  House,  the  same  prob- 
lem will  have  to  be  faced,  different  problem- 
solvers  WlU  be  put  to  work,  and  whatever 
Prof.  Samuelson  thinks,  the  answer  wiU  stUl 
be  the  same :  VAT. 

The  flrst  piece  of  the  problem  to  money. 
The  states  need  more  money.  The  cities  need 
more  money.  The  federal  government  needs 
more  money.  The  catalog  to  all  too  famUiar: 
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health,  wdfare,  quaUty  education.  rebuUd- 
ing  cities,  pacifying  dttes.  retraining  man- 
power, etc.  Tlie  most  hidebound  oonserva- 
tlve  oould  occupy  ttie  White  Bovm  and  be 
unable  to  oontand  with  thto  Juggernaut  of 
demands.  Edward  Cohen,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  for  Tax  Policy,  gives  a  sad 
Uttle  alirug:  "If  you  teU  me  you  want  reve- 
nue, lota  of  revenue.  Just  where  tbe  devil  are 
you  going  to  get  it?"  (Answer:  tans.) 

Ilie  second  part  of  the  problem  to  capital 
formation.  There's  not  enough  of  it.  The 
T7.S.  Industrial  machine  to  being  renewed 
and  expanded  at  an  annual  rate  of  about  8%, 
down  from  the  1900-89  average  of  13%.  Even 
if  Western  Europe  and  Japan  get  bitten  by 
the  consumerism  bug.  they  have  plenty  of 
room  to  slow  their  quarter -century  emphasto 
on  capital  formation  and  stUl  t>e  running 
faster  than  the  VS.  The  Common  Market 
countries  have  been  reinvesting  at  between 
14%  and  30%  a  year;  Japan's  average  since 
1960  has  been  37%   a  year. 

The  U.S.  trade  deficit  last  year  was  the 
flrst  dramatic  sign  of  thto  troubling  stata  of 
affairs.  And  obviously,  if  the  rate  of  capital 
spending  abroad  stays  at  double  the  U.S. 
rata,  the  problem  get»  wane  and  worse  year 
by  year.  U.S.  plant  and  equipment  age  in 
relation  to  that  of  ita  trading  partners:  only 
ever  more  frequent  currency  realignmenta 
and  dollar  devaluations  could  keep  the  T7.S. 
competitive. 

The  heart  of  thto  problem,  of  course,  to 
that  the  American  people  have  had  the  luxiu^ 
of  being  consumer-directed  for  37  years,  not 
having  had  industrial  capacity  blasted  to 
bita  during  World  War  n.  But  there's  not 
much  international  cushion  left.  As  far  as 
the  White  House  problem-solvers  can  see,  the 
only  solution  to  to  have  the  nation  spend 
more  of  ita  earned  income  on  capital  goods 
and  less  on  consumer  goods.  And  the  only 
way  to  farce  thto  turnabout  to  through  tax 
poUcy. 

Secretary  ConnaUy.  in  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  last  October, 
made  the  observation  that  many  countries 
"tailor  their  tax  systems  to  encourage  capital 
Investment,"  unlike  the  U.S.  where  "our  tax 
system  is  to  a  considerable  extent  biased  in 
the  opposite  direction."  In  Europe,  where 
VAT  to  the  sti4)le  source  of  revenue,  "pur- 
chases of  new  capital  equipment  are  exempt 
from  the  tax."  he  pointed  out. 

Here,  the  two  major  pieces  of  the  intricate 
problem  facing  the  government  can  be  seen 
clearly:  If  current  U.S.  tax  policy  to  biased 
against  capital  formation,  and  more  revenue 
m\ist  be  raised  to  pay  for  social  demands,  an 
increase  in  taxes  along  current  lines  only 
serves  to  further  discourage  capital  forma- 
tion. 

Thus,  if  revenue  to  to  be  raised.  Iota  of 
revenue,  a  tax  must  be  found  that,  com- 
pared to  the  present  tax  structure,  encour- 
ages saving  rather  than  spending,  and  en- 
courages less  spending  for  ccKisumer  goods 
and  more  for  capital  goods. 

THE  WOIST  rXDESAL  TAXT 

The  corporate  proflta  tax  to,  from  the 
standpoint,  the  worst  of  the  federal  taxes. 
Because  it  taxes  income  from  caiHtal,  it  dto- 
courages  the  use  of  capital  retotive  to  labor. 
Writing  in  the  Morgan  Guaranty  Survey. 
Richard  Llndholm  of  the  University  of 
Oregon's  College  of  Business  Admlntotration 
also  observes  that  at  present  high  rates  the 
corporate  Income  tax  "creates  a  very  strong 
Inducement  to  minimise  the  legally  definable 
tax  base — that  is,  reported  corporate  proflta." 
Thto.  he  says,  discourages  efficiency  from 
internal  cost  control,  encourages  loose  ex- 
pense-accoimt  practices  and.  because  proflta 
are  taxed  again  when  passed  to  stockholders 
through  dividends,  there  to  an  Inducement  to 
retain  earnings.  "Thto,  of  coiurse,  tends  to 
funnel  savings  autcmaticaUy  into  estab- 
lished, conventional  use  patterns  raUier  tlian 
having  the  aUocation  determined  by  capital- 
market  competition." 

The  personal  income  tax  also  has  a  heavy 
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PTBiwe  nUka^i  tUtnl  nvtmuB  liy  i 
•ftpUU  •alntia*  onttnwr  iBocnm  «out4|aeil7 
DonpouiKt  tto  prablMAAiuLfurCber  1 


to 


t»>»«  Bi|it»a>  fnwnafMop. 
^vTlM  VAX  eotliMlaaU  IttADAoiifcef  gM 
nMBt  ■rsii«:ttatM  tmea  go  ttw.VAT!ta 
MMd  in  «Mat4a«  tha  proWam  at  1uub«j  )«  la 
In  f aot.  «  aatipnai;  MJas  tax.  a 
am^pUoB-iTlM  tax  la  on  tlxa  v«lnaad( 
tb«  goods  awl  aerrtcassoKl  tqr  a  Imnlnnia  In 
tha  oouna  of  Its  opagattoaa  tfca  amooz  t  of 
valut  btutoMa  add*  balsf  tba  lUflcnsMM  tlM* 
twaan  its  iwt  aalaa  and  tba  TStua  al  tts 
pvrobaaaa  ttvn  ofebar  ibuala^aaea.  Altboni  b  tt 
aounte'  Uka  •  lot  of  auditing  and  bookk  tap* 
tng,  u  tba  VAT  U  kapt  to  a  aln^  i  ata^ 
proponanta  contend  a  montbJy  or  quarl  erty 
VAT  return  emiM  be  fllad  on  •  poateai< . 

Baoausa  it  raacbas  tbe  broad  baae  et  ali  loat 
aU  personal  oonsumptlon,  wltb  no  "Ii  lop- 
boles"  or  tax  prefaiences  built  Into  tbe  1  AT, 
U  wouJbd  raise  lots  of  money.  A  s%  TAT 
would  ylrtd  tae  bttUoa.  A  7%  VAT  oruld 
replace  an  effeotlve  corporate  profits  ta  i  of 
42%.  idtboagk  nobody  aaama  to  be  scrloaaly 
profXMlng  sudft  a  move. 

llw  big  pollUeal  dmwbaek  la  tbat  VA'! '  Is. 
in  pure  fonni  isgi waive.  Tbei*  are  two  p  irta 
to  a,  aoiuOon  tbat  would  overcome  tbla  dww 
back,  auneota  Treasnrys  Mr.  Ooben,/ As- 
sume, be  says,  at  a  6%  VAT  rate,  a  fUndy  of 
four  wltb  an  inoome  of  M.S0O  spends  aU  Its 
taoome  on  VAT-taxed  ttcm.  It-  baa  ooomb- 
uted  «aie  to  VAT.  Oive  tiiea  back  tbe/«ais, 
be  says,  and  give  every  otber  taxpayfr.  no 
msitter  bow  high  their  tax  bracket,  t  tSlfl 
tax  credit.  This  doesn't  make  VAT  pngsea- 
aire,  but  Mr.  Coben  niUaUlns  It  doce  mbil> 
mlaa  Ita  regreaatvlty  to  a  point  where  it  la 
roughly  "pioportloDal,"  Then,  the  grac  uated 
peraonia  inoome>t«x  rates  can  be  iltered 
sUgbtly  to  produce  an  ovenUl  progroaal  re  af- 
fect. Be  aJso  suggests  tb»t  because  the  i  eeosy 
raised  by  VAT  would  be  spent  for  progr  laaive. 
aoctal  purpoaea.  tba  total  Impaot  ol  VAT 
could  hardly  be  oonsldarsd  regressive.  Tbla. 
be  says,  is  tbe  rationale  in  Kurope.. 

The  fsot  that  VAT  has  spread  tbrou  ^ut 
Western  Europe^  with  rates  aa  hJ^b  ai  83% 
la  Franoe  on  luxury  items  (Including  a  itas). 
Is  another  argumsBt  tbe  VAT  propcncnts 
make  for-  adapting  it  to  tbe  U.a  Undi  r  tbe 
rules  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tarl  f  «nd 
Trade,  or  GATT,  exporters  are  permit  t«d  a 
rebate  on  tbe  full  amount  of  VAT  paid  on  an 
export  Item.  There  Is  no  realistic  way  i  o  re- 
bate corporate  taxes  on  exports,  nor  do  <  ^ATI 
rules  permit  such  rebating.  losofar  ai  tbe 
U.S.  would  put  emphasis  on  GATT  and  r  ateve 
pressure  on  corporate  taxes,  VAT  suppt  ledly 
would  assist  In  expanding  U.S.  exports 

The  administration  tax  specialists  don't 
put  much  weight  on  this  argument  tta  >ugh. 
One  study  by  the  Office  of  Managemen  (  and 
Budget,  although  highly  favorable  to  VAT. 
reasoxis  that  the  expected  locreaee  in  ei  ports 
of  U.S.  consumer  goods  would  be  offset  l>y  an 
Increase  In  the  Imports  of  capital  goodi .  The 
short-term  impact  on  the  balance  of  trade 
would  b*  mlnlmsa.  thie  reasoning  goe< ,  but 
tbe  greater  emphasis  on  capital  fornatlon 
would  In  the  longr  run  only  ser  e  to 
strengthen  tbe  "D.B.  International  po  Itlon. 

l*rom  thfe  perspective  o^  thoee  who  I  ok  at 
Ibis  problem  facing  the  nation — tbe  it  mand 
for  Increased  reventie  and  the  urgent  n  )ed  to 
expand  capita]  formation,  there  ate  no  satls- 
faetory  aJtematlvea  to  VAT  In  some  fotm. 
The  alternatives  most  be  rejiicted,  the '  say: 
a  steady  erosion  of  the  tJ.S.  competitive  posi- 
tion In  th*  IndUstrtalleed  world,  with  th  s  XJ.8. 
adTustldi  through  a  tonfitatttly  deprec  atihg 
dona)*.  Or.  the  sedation  advanced  by  6nt^^ 
nixed  Mbo^-^ecottMBic  iM»tl6oini,  tftot^- 
tl6n*m.'  '       ■     "■■"■  ■"^'^  T'   •    ■ 

The  VAT  proponents  have  some  Intei  esttng 
Arguments,  -wcrthy  of  a  natiooal  d«ibat  a.  But 
Txtttli  MrJ TVfxtm  blBaietr  '^9N«^iee«  ifii 

.riciJ;  ori.'nn-) 
Xvtod  c  it.ii  ni.ir.  xtti  omoan;  ItuiKiTvj 
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and  U  prepared  to  defend  It.  It's  not  Ukaly 
WiebtOidebaHs  nai'iutnni    Ir.niiroT      V'jr.H 

iok  dMb«  Otto«  Of  mpitgenwM  Md  9iidg^. 
oonflrmed  tbM'ihe  MrttrtltiWtttiOfa  was  iSOti- 
elderibl  ft«vUu*iaddM  but.*'  BbKe  tMn  the 
•OmaaiKtimaAlx -bjimyuikka  io  miiebllak'  dn 
VA.T  tb«t  Rrialdant  NIaon  Anally  said  be 
bad  staqnc  doubts  tb«t  be  would,  wiw 
mcotaoMBa.lt,       ,      .  I  '• ' '  '  1 1 ; 

Xt's  just  >s  weU,  TUB  vaHi»->^rt>d  iavy.  a 
los^or.  i^vtQue  souxoe.  In  tbiroof),  would  In- 
deed e<lto  some  of  tbe  i^tAleQu  fa^lqg  tb« 
9.8.  But  an  of  thoae  ptWlemb  6a»  be  Handled 
In  other  ways  wtttioui  ttM  dUtieUlties  tbat  a 
VikT)syRteffi  oooid  eraata.  . 

Altbwugb  tb*  admintstiation  basnt  bean 
eager  to  say  yp.  |k  v«dyiM-«<|«Ml  tdx  would  be 
slo^y  a  ^ora^  of  national  vales  t#x.  Tbe 
money  vould  Iw  ^oUepted  from  bi 
at  eacb  Mage  of  pt9du6tlon  and  dlstr^Dut^h 
but.  so  far  as  txnbpMttlve  ooi;idltl<^nx 
ibitted,  tbe  imqpkiot  of  the  tax'  #(wild  fitr  on 

OQteSUauM. '^  .  I.:    ,li.:   :;i  -.■,■.•. 

The  okialnTUika»  <rf  «b*  salne-aMaA  lias. 

Its  backers  concede)  is  tAf^t  if  wo,  tfttm  a 
great  amount  of  money.  By  ob«  estimate  a 
VAT  rate  of  4%  oc  5%  would  raise  $20  bil- 
lion a  year.  The  gap  I>etween  federal  receipts 
and  expenditures  wtu  be  enormous  this  fiscal 
year  and  next,  and  a  a««  tax  Is  one  ap- 
proach ^wacd  bringing  tbe-Qgwat,  ^owr 
togttbw.  ,.  .,  ,.,.- 

There  site  other  ,  approacbs*.  tbougb.  A 
luui^r  Qf  I>emocr)MUo  Oopgrftssmea  •rgiia 
for  anotbar,  effort  ta  "refona"  tb^  axisttng 
tax  a^nieture.  Altbovgb  «>me  of  tb«ir  ideas 
are  tbe  usiial  soak-fberclcb  aobemee.  It's 
true  that  a  careful  ovarb^ul  of  tbe  presMit 
tax  setup  oqiuld  produce  moee  revenue. 

A  sudden  influx  of  920  bUllon  or  so  la  addir 
tional  reyeaue,  moreover.,  wou^d  remove 
some  of  the  pressure  on  Congiew  and  tba 
administration  to  police  axist^ig  programs. 
Bacent  revelations  pt  seaadMoua  waste  in  tbe 
bousing  subsidy  program  do  nothing  to  biiild 
confidence  that  tbut  government  Is  getting 
prgp^  yaljie  f or  eacb.doUar  It  spends.  ,.4,  .  ^. 
--•'o   b:i:      ffusasaoaN  axcmnNT      -n   vhtH 

VAT  babkeft  oontend  tBat  tbe  levy  *»ald 
permit  tbe  federal  go  >w  anient  to  ehaianel 
move  money  to  states  and  localities,  and  thus 
ease  tbe  squeeee  on  many  of  tbeke  lower' ju- 
rltdlotloeis:  Tlia*  argumetit  has  bieeb  ptabed 
eepeolally  hard  since  eoiirt  decisions  -  have 
raised  questions  about  tM  preeent  method  of 
fboab^iagsteMbl*^ latfgMy'^Clt  «lle'16dal  ]t>rifc>. 
ertytac;  ■     '    ■"    -■     ^'Im    '■■'     h  •;.■••>•   r,  ;- -T.v 

One  troMbla  «M&  :'tbli  a^ipMMMi'ls  iMati  '4S 
states  abd  tbdOMtileVDf  CXMttmbUI,  is  WtfD'M 
a  number  ot  ocuMC  lOieUlf'taa^cmJtMtK 
sales  taxafc  If  tbe  aittwer  t^  tbe  iit«te-«lty 
squeeze  Is  what  anibuats  Ao  a  lUgber  sales 
tax.  Why  not  let  tbe  Mates  and  tfeie  citleii  riise 
the  tax  tbemsMvesr 

A  state  sales  tax.  aftet  all.  bae  admlMstrS' 
tlve  advantages  over  a  federal  levy.  The 
coUectlon  macblDfeiy  already  exists,  and  It's 
far.  simpler  than  the  arrangements  tbat  would 
have  to;  b«  made  tot  collecting  VAT.  Tlje  state 
levies  irt  coll^t^I  only  IrOip  retailers,  uot 
from  an  the  busineaameb  t^  /sn^  down  tUe 

There  »on«  VAT  •*«i(lvab^"'  that  the 
levy's  propohen^  mApage  to  aay  llttje  or 
ndthlng  about;  it  Is  larjgely  hidden  from  the 
conmiincr  who  t)&y$  it.  Ilbla  would  make  it 
much  WSler.  poUtlcal^y.  to  ralge  the  rate.  It 
would  be  a  lot  »m)fr,  surtly.  to  raise  the  val- 
u«-«Acte<^  t»t«,  t^  it  would  be  to  lift  state 
"?^  rtt^  «nftU|li  to  gijt  thp  revenujB  that 
re  liaVeliieo  talking;  about. 


Another  argum^ttt  advAnoi9.fQt(^  yaiue 
•?2?*y^  '^  <*k»^  It  wpuid^lp  to  spur  Im- 
Vr6nik9tttd'p^U<SOnOVi)^^  (tS^dt9%  where UH- 

•  !>■>•«.'.   lii-iiiiiiir'  .n    Aioi-e:  9.1  i    .i9i)':,!  ^imiti 
iiiillJatel  ooj  lis  .-i  aolf.jjuo  ^rlT   \'inr^iu  eiora 


4^  2f  tsii[^ 


gains  have  been  lagging  bebmd  those  of  a 
WiWbetf' W^>«bei'^itlc&.  TI^  teaieSntf  £ 
tbai>  V3AT. «  itti  dtt^ekMkiA)Bum««.  %mUd^^ 

fa-46  liMUnedl^iMvSr^^  r^Mf^i 
uatlpb  thnmgb   dtanges  in  preoeot 
i^ttbOut  adoip^iig  i^^tirely  new 
.tbe'ihvestmeiit  tax*  err  ^^ ' '' 

atut'.'ti^'  g6y^i'<u£^;'^ 
fak^l^ier  fetdl!    '    , 

^^^J%S  ^N^^J^'^^f^*^  <»ui»toli» 
J^j??'^.  fW^ait>iw4]to  enfew  «»P««wo»l 
Inoome  tax  And  have  beisn  oon^ie)lleai  tp  n^y 
hxwvUy  on  some  sort  b)t  saHs  Jfviee.  VAT.  In 
other  words,  was  notbli^  new  in  Burope^^- 
lust  a  change  in  exlst^  a«lw  Wvie«. 

iSuropean  countries' rebate  VA"!*  on  expi^rt* 
|i|Bd  i^^>ose.it  on  imports,  and  sopia  of  the 
Itcyy'aba^^kairs.say  this  g;lvef  Kurope  a  laqga 
trfde  adxabtage  oypr  ^ha  UJ3.  There  may  be 
aoide  atfvaataga.  biii  it,  isn't  laig^  though  to 
merit  a  major  restructuring  af^'Amnieaa 


States  salsa  t4Htfs  lA  ^e  D.a  are  not  Im- 
posed on  our  axperts.  and  tbey  are  coUeoted 
on  Imported  goods.  If  the  U.8.  decMes  tbat  tt 
wao^  to  bi>ig|btep  the  effect  of  this  system  it 
could  •nooumge  tbe  statw  to  .tCf  to  raise 
their  sales  tax  ratss. 

U.&  exporters  naturally  are  subject  to  tiM 
corporate  Income  tax,  and  this  levy  cannot  be 
r«b8ted.  Burapeaa  coimtrlaa.  however,  also 
impoae  Mzableaorpeeate  taxss,  and  these  am 
not  rebated  eltbsri  la  fact,  tbe  argament  that 
VAT  will  ease  tbe  tax  burden  on  busiaesB 
iaaea  focce  wtoen  Kimpe'scarpacate  tas  setap 
10  eooaldfliML^A  new  taX'  can  aas«  ottier  tax 
bu«den«..bntifrdniM't:nariMartty  amrk  tbat 

way.-.'  .  -.-  ,    :>/..[,;  ■-.- 

Yet  anotber  argument  for  VAT  Is  tbat  it  Is 
a  "neutral"  tax.  One  meaning  of  this  Is  that 
tbe  levy  does  not  dlscriminaU  tetween  rich 
and  poor  oonsumsn.  erntf  that's  certainly 
true;  The  six*  or  the  oonsumsr^  VAT  burden 
dspettds  not  on  his  income  but  primarily  oa 
Iwai  muob  ba  spends;   - 

VATX  adveoatee  reeognUfr  ibis  probieA 
an«  suggeit  tbat  i«  oan  be  handled  bt  paying 
direet  subsidies  to  tbe  pioor.  m  the  adminls- 
tmtion^  eon^eratlMi  lof  the  levy,  technl- 
elaiw  praiMMMd  tbaV'pait  6t  the  takoouM  be 
rebated  to  lewer-lndome  grbO]^. 

'Such  a  plau  would  teake  the  tax  somewhat 
less  regressive.  Tbe  traditional  UB.  way  tO 
hAiid^e  th^  titbhlWm  ;^Af'"regteeylvlty.  though, 
nas'been to  rely  nptivilybb  ipimvltfual  Income 
taxes;  with  their  piogrtaslVe  ratla:  Althoottl 
sbme  of  the  subehBci  knd  special  provntoos 
m  the  tax  taWmak'^'^'i'  ihcoidaetax  levy  Ie«t 
praert8SB!»e  than  the  rate  sehedifln  appeslr, 
Oonjgpi'ea  can  overcome  this  pnfHe^.  if  th»t^ 
^*trtte.  b^  deMtiif^^ftii>e(^  wlt^  the  special 
Sub8l<|T6e.''      .■■'•■'»* .i  ■*.'  ' 

Abdther  fotti  «)*  -^iiitMiilW"  (>tkimed  for 
Vat  ik  that  It  is  the  sort  of  tttrthjiit  would  be 
tedst  likely  to  lno\jet:^<;e  business  dedslpQs. 
That  may  or  may  nofbe  «o.  tvery  busing- 
fr^n  wpuld.  so  far  a3  portoibl^e,  pass  the  entire 
tax  albh^tb  the  final  cU/lt^mer,'  If  he  passed  It 
all  alopg,  VAT.  .wPMld,1hdeed  be  a  neutral 
levy.lii  far  kc  he  Wt£  oonc^rnM:  He  wouldn't 


pay  It. 

Tet  no  one  can  be  sure  exactly  how  well 
^lspaai<s^ng  wDTiJd  work;  4t  wvitiKl  d^erd 
on  the  state  of  the  market  at  the  time.  At 

all  of  VAT,  Just  as  they  Aow  sometimes  hsve 
to  #bsor^, spew  or  all.Qf  t^  corpQ|rat!»  laoppe 
tax  mstead  of  merely  adding  It  to  ttie  prices 
of  their  proitiikk* -  \' -^^^  ■  vx)h/.'Hr\ 

-JA.      :JioY     7;'iVI    "^o    VI02IH0H     iU 
UiiW    9ili    .ilT^I    .01    IhqA    ."-1    .-^liJoqB 
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VAT,  moreover,  woaudietno  aBOiraaautaakr 
than^ltea  gssi  ■  1  rtisii  IT»  ■  til  wW  koibeilBlwtftt 
■arapean:;ooBntTMs;thbB*  taakieasiflwa  aaiio 
ue^stMsd  tatak/.aaqwalt'abiaainac^MOlal-aBtt 
emptlaaatw  tMoefttXtae  tfp«»«f  taaAsaotlona 
tlia  goveramMita  sraixl  to  aaooMnge.  laiutXtat 
Us  oomptexttlaa;  VjAiPagawtaMofa)  ii|iy>rUinl>*^ 
UBS  fontaamaBlpuiattanstbaB  saastrtfpeanf; 
levies.  .-»..x^t! 

At  the  present  moment,  obvtOMBty.<ttougb. 
VAT  wetild-1»aspaaligly  worrisome  sinoe  It 
would  push  up  retail  prices  that  are  already 
high  and  still  rlilnp  That  fant  alone  probably 
helps  to  explain  why  tbe  administration's 

with  extra-tlgbtfiutteUd  pedicles  tbe  gov. 
emment  oould  sbarptylOnxit  tbe  price-lifting 

business  reooveryi  kttd  ilbe  vttue-added  reve- 
nass  WWiMI4«Mta  ftaib«s(S4«ea*dJlaige4H)Pt;«r 
slim  busing  npl}.ts.  ,,,,,.,- 

In  this  eleittbnTrrti'.'bf  «ottt^;  ilelther  tbe 
■4mly^»x»a^iO«^:a^eCoigrepff1g  aPiM!t04lp- 
pqse^yof  me**^  ;V>}f|M]|^tt^reM9-«o^f^ 
tM%»,,Wr.,Wl«KLoouMplE^fi^  qU-1 

thmg  mtlre  ^ettt^f  Thel^  ^Nrllf  bend  IttWBaM^ 

Wf^»nitifi<>'tM  tMsfil^t  sa^^hiaf&lt^ 
■od  'thmlTraanaryMtevajtafMC  sutlnil)(;«baliu 
dqned  yivr: butt  are: atudgto^^ottiar tax  *tfcH 
f«nn,'!  Jt.  hnilf  rer.^|i!ctfd  Vm  faW  M»  Ai  »r**r 
abl«  ^^JP^  tbf>>dministratioika|i|^,^x^ 

taxbinBetaiyn«|ryeu'.         , 

'  iSome  'i^j^Mrma  'CM^dy 'Are  ^d^tttaiue;  tUt 
only  m  taxes  but  In  spending.  Tt/'kn^'ibeh' 
asoai  ovetbaui.  b«we«Mr;  ^AT  WbtMh^tiiJto 
addJlttla  sTvalM.'      .■•:'':>:.•;.■.'.'     io     nv.-'.-jhl 

■.Iff.  ^i^k'  la  .ai|c;«(90ci«^:aditar;  o;^.  WMC 

,.;.,;   ijM/-      b.-.'c     F'JM'\".':4m      ?i     'aoUr'.u 
Iliv,"  JI  .r.i-.j.u   .•■>rT:TT!TT^i  .i^i.-.jri.i   .•O-Riou 

•bav.HON.  PAUL  FWDfcer-  .  nci 

;,  n  .THJk'  HOpBE'  pi'  i^jEVUISSlCNTAl 

Mf.  FDVmJEY;  Sir.  Sl^eiAlti^?  Prtfiff 
Farmer,  the  <#id^  itdtiaited  Illlfit(9s 
fiartn  magiudtie  rMiently  <tonf|iletea  a  mkr- 
\^  mat  6h(yws  VrMident  Nixota  irauki 
be  an  e)B6y  ttfiMiief'tamotir  honier^'i^' 
the  Noveftilbcnr  elisbtkois  agi^isi  BeEiafeel«: 
HmcratkST,  McOoysttN,  dr  SCvsSlfe:  - 

Tlie  survey  is  fldiddided'  f^ ']^iAllelii<' 
ttoB  on  May  #.  ^Asiiftf  FAMner,  ^kftUsd 
by  Jame»  C  ThoteoBi  1»  t«ft(t-tty'iM^ 
90  percent  of  nfinols  farmers,    nr  irr;  a 

'llieiMU'vey  and  lUsttMnpanyiBg  ti^  itM! 
as  follows:  <-..::. 

ITsoN  is  S¥iu  ^hvoiin  Or  ftxtNOB  Putifkis :' 

MuSKix  Is  I^AVoitm  l^xscedtiMP:-  WioSlmM 
-Mixa  19   naiccira:    Pxismcmrv  I».I  atvsit' 
•i  VmtKLt  Bmm  at' Waim         ir,vr-;i  :■)  ;, 
«rl ;  (By  Jim  Thomson)'  '     r!:  ...o  1 

^ '  Prertdent  Rtebard  mxoa  «onld'  lukve  iMEli^ 
log  to  wotry  about  if  the  SilSDia  f  arm  vota 
decided  the  piwittoi«0al  dectton;  in  Jlomm-. 
•»'•■  .     ■■■     ■    ;:  '.;■.-  --  ;).!:.  ■..:■.:;   :■..:":  -....C 

The  latest  (Ap^)  Prairie  .Farmer  pttM-  in- 
dicates that  nearly .  half  of  the  tlllnoiii 
fanners  pdll^  kre  for  President  'tnxp^% 
reelection.'  •''■  ■ 

White  ma«6hekl  irRh  »  of  fhd  tMiabf 
nuxobtaUo  eandidatea  f  or  tbe  pkesMmtua 
ijominktton,  bfqe  i»  itom.  Dliaeta  fano«Rs 
voted:  Nixon  50^  <v9iaus  HugqiphMytl^^ 
I^ixon  A7J%  versus  Muskla.  lj$i%;.4M^ 
MTjoh  02%  versus  M<^verh'W,e%.  ,'.  .._, 

Ah  average  of  9.3%  of  the  f axtneib  polna 
prefertW  Oeotge- Wifoab*,--  '■■  -ii^'f"-;'  ■•'•^ 

The  following  question  was  asked  of  a 
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Joe^    0.11    n]    vnomiJiaJ 
i0et|brL  6r  zarmflnL  Xo.  .aU 


1^^ 


<M>i8»f4Ni«W«i^}^lli0ilMTMfliMittflMd^ 
president  by  the  DemoiwCijltiatttaMMIinttBir 
vtaeiontasHiAlHfcnbT  atlBrn— puMlalMtJ  tf 

QffiWp  ,'Wi^lMe'^n9mrw»9hMI;a9oi«k#>«fH 
pendent  third-party  Candida^ (M^^  u;;.;fba 
election ,  were  being  hfiHL  tod^y.  bow  would 
you  yptor  ,    ,;  ■■'^-  "■•  '-■"■'''^ 
Here' d^  the' results: 

['■■-■:■.!■•■{    liit^-rTgnH   nn'.ri.trv.'r}  r.'.-u 
witAi:JA.iiii.a.:n3fn.ft'-  1  los'-^i  ■■  it.T 


■BflFiAit  Ml  r.ytBB"a«MaeT  bluoo 


ildX, 


^SfSH^ms^^jscmim: 


r- '  iu"  ■  "r>7 :  "i '  ■  il  "j  I ! 


u,gel 


^.UPl^l^^i  Nixon  50%.  McOoyam  2^.4%.. 

n  if,ltic^tU)|g:;tQ  note  .tbM  though  Hum. 

ij^ttf  Bufl*u  Ph^J*M<^Btf  Wto  pblicy,  Bttr 
nq«s. Mnp  BufMHi  fiaetohetf.diant.iK^  to 
V6W  mt^.  di^il^Miy .  tiMi  oq^iwa.  fiv' 
reWr  Als^lf^.  .ttdkWe  liTSwd^  <Sp»on 


fere  is  hpw  llilhdl4  VWi^i|ucMuao&nimT 
Faito_,»uf<iatr.,i?pen)i.b0tf  ♦ptibdi;. ■■'^  ^....;, ,.:,  '* : ;, : 

TT — '^n — .';:,■,  _ ,.'  .'i;  ,"'1  ..n  '.■■  'h  h  ■-'  ■  '  i""'i 
ariJ    ,/:ornftto?3  ;i:    7  ■(^•."-•rl''   g^**™  "•JT'^*'* 


ltad«ci*d„..'jA.^..v-ja..j;w"  ■-•».!    '-■ 

Kimn...  """"".'.'.'."""  51l«  ■ 

McGovenu. ll;?-<) ;, 

SJSaa::!::^!::??::':!:?:^-  S:? 


'Hi 

"44:4 
,   18.f 

.     4B;e 

16.0 
13.3 
22.7 


A  8oUa>t»%  df  th^  mfiiafa  farmers  who 
oonsM^  theiiii^ves  strong  Repub\lpans  said 
they  would  vote  for  Nixon. '       '       ;   "'■■...,- 

On  tbe  other  hand  from  ;^il^  tt^  4|^..f>^ 
the  atron^  Oemocnitf  wfV9,  ufioM<J/^-  "^^^^ 
Who.  u^  Ofette  jut*;  their  niiiut  ^ve  ,3t%  to, 

Oir  the., 9:  .Damof^raiic.  caociidate^  tyguay 
fanners,  give  J4i|xki«  l&a%>  their'  Insets  tfette.. 
th«tar  lowa^  .pxqyiiQrt  weibt  to  HHTtoeyt. 
7.6%.  They -siilow^  a  little  more  enthusiasm 
for  MeOknrero.:  14%.  :  i.  ■,./.  :i>/ 

CoUege-tralned  lamma^.show  tUi  graatast 
ODthusiasm  for  Nixdn  •and' ttha  ktdat  fee 
Otaoxge^WaUaoe.'      .•■:'*rfxr"-   ■-  -• 

Here  is  how  minois  f  ilMAMs  voted  aoelirdll^t 
toithe  extent  (rf  Awir' education. 


■■>:     t^iiif    ih-'iq   '-■'■'■■''^Mlit' 


VrlUiriii    .  >1   if  Mi  r.i.n  1  , 


NI»Dil.:::.i4...':r.!..^:i,l.ii'  ' '^«L*i>--''41gi 


lAMt^d«4. 


Msikiki. 


•iT- 


iketMini:^!jii:^..v:r-jr..'i-'  -Rii-'-'  ■■wi""  ill 


UndKided 


31.9 


Mi; 
29.S 
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la  jMurt^,j|a  ^  veer  <>mvR  ptwlih  ttiA  Mm> 
tribesqun  tof  liar^hani  LaoB*  iact  liy:  m 

ltt9.  xa«a.<>^luiJB^l>iM^MBt  ieeeaftly.'<m» 

th*i^i^Si»^Aw?54i^^^ 

JBIg*;'  14.  IssQg  yq^rg,  Pep  Buell,  de- 
aptte^V^  beMTt.  «ttMk&  atoyad  is  tm» 
U>  hKikpbibmi9Mia-<>9mmm)iBt  people  im 
came  to  regard  as  his  own — the  Meos.  7b» 
I^illadelphla  "fihinday  BoBetln  for  April 
9,  1973,  ie0ottedthei«tdiT  of  tins  itttte 
known,  bU&ttU<air  lO^^'ViS&atlr  Yartoer. 
In  tiUs^alte  of  t&e  Afiiiirietn  cynic,  of  Vbt 
••better  ,^^thfndea4"i^l(*W  ^yWlrame. 
men,  filK.^$4c(f^:  ''•Ito|P>'',?(«eU  tAaii^oui  »s. 
voices  ^^Tifm  \ai  ,vs»n'^w»nio».  i  tor 
aam,  wauld<  ilka  t»  raider  the  thanks  vt 
viiat^  ahoakt;  ha  a  /gcateCid  Notion  to 
Pop  Buett  tor  «A  IM  has  dohe  fmr  Vtong 

PM^^ond^to  vafiaAt'MMttcM  ^  abiM- 

can  patriot;  Tlifr  stbty  fttinJ  fhfe  ndU^ 
d^piila  Simdi^y  9tine%  ■■!'^^,.: 

I<4inra<^a'.9a>'-7iunxpk.,F«|ia«^^  to.iJawfi^ 

Faxicxb  "Pop"  B'oxu. 

(By  A>3iald.-JUxamB} 

-  Tiswctsiat;  IiiBa>-«AiaB»tg  tbe  aoore  reoant 
vieSlms  of  <be  endiesB  wanin  tbie  moantain 
king«aia  Is  a  mid^aaged  fatoMrfrom  Mc«b. 

Hla-  namaiia'Edgai'  IC  Buell,  but  haaa  ha 
waakfiownikS'iPap!?  BoBlL  •: 

iSop  lart  J[«aa  laatasdath,  padbably  for  good.^ 
becausa  .13  :^yeartf  tuT'.  wan  and  wosry  itaits  'a 
taiHi:BB  iseatt  weary  aiidtflaaDuia0Bd,bvt  with 
tba  :laaMn»  gBatttfode  af  vpaaptooha:  talMt  «o 

belp.i--i;:i  r-    '     -.f-^'iri-    •::■'■  n. -jf-  ■■    :  .  .  -    <r-i:c' 

■Itufj^wvte  Sill  tilbeaiaen,  moefiy  Meoa^W 
war-shattered  people  who  wlH  be  tbe  con- 
flict's biggest  losers,  no  matter  who  wins.  He 

They  called  him  "Tan  Pop":  Tan  being  lao 
f er.  •'^ister."  ,^op)  be«ag  a  Mao  n^flr.nwaning 
''sent  from  abov#.'-'  fkwm.  dropping  from 
tbe  sky,  courtesy  of  Air  America,  to  bring 
food  and  medicine  and  blankets,  Edgar  Buell 

Tbe  ditTe  was.VlBieadlng'.  tboujgh,  for  Pop 
Buell  Is  very  human:  a  sbort^  homely  man  of 
earaiy  tpeeeb,  some^kissclbUity  and  gNiJt  ap- 
preclatlon  of,,  good  liquor.  Kobody  mistook 
him  for  a  deity,  but  he  showed  more  concern 
fogdewatfuddea  pMple.'ffaaa:ltadst  mortals. 
-\%  leva  ith«  MeM/*  «9p  said;  "aney've  gc« 
guts.  Never  taHpi^  -tbf  qoler.  of  tbetr  skin  or. 
the.  cut  of  p>»^  olofbes.  libeytre  just,  lika 
r6\k^  in  tpdtaha  dr  Cfhfo  or  the  hUIs  of  B^en- 
l^ky— they'll  fight  fbr  what  they  believe  in.* 
"..■;V,','!  V  "1  ■  x-ostHto; kATtut 

.'i^(S  lifo*  believe  in  living  atqp  mountains 
ai>d  .nuibtalnlng  |t,.rugged;  iodMe^xdent  way 
otVfiJ  r&y^vi  bSa  flghtmg  for  tbMS 
things  in^  iiiAa  a^Maderfiatti^  tiie  North 
Vteititaieite.  iTtiiit  bate  a  foriiii  bbttfta:   ^ 

j>«|>  baus  nkta  la  19«»  ae  a  •«5-p«r>«aan«h 
fleMI  WDrtar  Cee  btanwtlonal  Vottmtary  8w- 
ioe«i.«4'eaedQdr|iS;Vrot(i««e.     1  : 

,'Piea',4'I,  p^-.trt^.-.^  seoMit; [nW^wer  wMb, 
g^wn'cMMren.  »  {mifii^bia .JWO^acra JEMin, 
apfl  h«*<ir^  *  hew.n^anibg  InjWI  Iffe,    . 
^^'ttidn*t  know  LKtak  from  Uq^iand,'*  be  i»- 
called,  "but  they  told  me  there  were  people 
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here  who  needed  help,  »nd  that  m»ype  I 
could  te*ch  them  Bomo  fannliig  tricks." 


Assigned  to  ft  tiny  Tlllftge  near  the  Plft  n  of 
Jars  m  northeast  Laoe,  he  established  a  s<  hooi 
system  and  tatight  preventive  medlclxie 
well  as  agriculture. 

By  1962,  as  warfare  engtilfed  the  straiegl- 
cftlly  located  plain,  Pop  aided  the  embattled 
Meos  by  organizing  airlifts  of  supplies. 

Pop  befriended  at  that  time  a  young,  dmbl- 
tlous  army  major  named  Vang  Pao.  Thi  two 
were  an  unlikely  duo— one  a  farmer  f roi  i  the 
Middle  West,  the  other  a  Meo  from  the  a  oun- 
tftlns  of  Laos — but  a  deep  bond  develops  d. 

Vang  Pao  soon  caught  other  Americans' 
attention  and  subsequently  became  i  key 
oonmiander,  leading  the  Meos'  CIA-supp  }rted 
guerllU  army.  Buell,  meanwhile,  shift  d  to 
the  Uj9.  Agency  for  International  A;  Fairs, 
where  he  coordinated  refugee  relief  effo:  ts. 

Pop  often  could  be  found  at  Vang  Pao's 
side  as  a  personal  friend,  adviser  and  pre  vlder 
of  needed  goods  for  the  hard-prewed  fe  Ibes- 
men. 

NOT  ON  CIA  Koam 

Buell  often  worked  with  clandestine  U.S. 
agents  assigned  to  Meo  flghtlng  units  but 
said  he  never  was  employed  by  the  Central 
Intelllgency  Agency.  I 

"We  had  the  same  things  In  mln<&"  he 
explained,  "but  different  ways  of  doing  t&em." 

Vang  Pao  was  headquartered  at  Long 
Cheng,  a  military  stronghold  and  nort  hem 
nerve  center  of  the  CIA;  Pop's  place  was 
Thong,  six  miles  north,  where  he  ran  a 
pltal  and  refugee  center.  Both  sites  have 
overrun  by  the  North  Vietnamese 

Anguish  ate  away  at  Pop  In  recent  yeak's  as 
he   watched   the   Meos   being   killed   o:  r 
pushed  ever  closer  to  the  edge  of  their  m  >un 
tains. 

TWO  HKAXT  ATTACKS 

He  suffered  two  heart  attacks.  He  also 
increasingly  bitter,  with  much  gross 
directed  at  American  critics  of  U.S 
Laos. 

"Some  of  the  folks  back  home 
think  North  Vietnamese  are  a  kind  of 
glous  order,  doing  good  deeds  here,"  he 
"Well.  I  have  pictures  of  the  work  they 
pictures  of  Meo  mothers  with  their 
cut  off,  and  babies  who  were  feeding  at 
breasts  lying  dead  with  their  head  bashe* 

"Tan  Pop,"  a  tearful  Oen.  Vang  Pao 
Buell  the  day  he  departed,  "my  people 
never  forget  you." 
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HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

or    NXW   JKHSKT  / 

IN  THB   HOUSB  OF  REPRBSENTATllVES 
Monday,  May  1.  1972       \ 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
the  President  of  the  United  Stat^  re- 
escalated  the  air  war  in  Indochina,  many 
citizens  have  written  to  me  in  dismaFand 
despair,  demanding  an  immediate  ei  id  to 
this  outrageous  conflict.  This  momi  og  I 
received  a  most  striking  and  eloq  lent 
plea  for  an  end  to  the  insanity  Irom 
Marianne  Harms  of  North  Arlim  ton. 
N.  J.  In  letters  to  me  and  to  the  Presit  ent, 
Marianne  Harms  graphically  desc:  ibes 
the  crisis  of  conscience  afflicting  millions 
of  our  citizens  as  they  witness  their  Na- 
tion, under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  N  xon, 
raining  death  and  destruction  on  the 
helpless  civilian  population  of  Indocl  dna. 
Marianne  Harms'  letters  are  eloqient 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

testimony  to  the  fact  that,  although 
cansdenoe  and  ccHnpassion  may  be  un- 
known in  the  White  House  and  Penta- 
gon, they  are  very  much  present  among 
the  American  people. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
the  text  of  the  two  letters  at  this  point 
in  the  Rxcord: 

NOBTH  ABUNOTON,  KJ., 

April  it.  1972. 
Congressman  Henbt  Hklstobxi, 
House  0/  Repreaentativea, 
Washington,  B.C. 

DxAK  CONGKESSMAN  Hklstoski:  Enclosed 
you  will  find  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  have  Just 
mailed  to  President  Nlzon.  It  Is  one  of  the 
numy  letters  I  have  sent  to  his  attention  In 
my  life  of  twenty-two  years,  all  of  which 
have  been  answered  with  smUlng  little  cards 
thanking  me  for  my  understanding.  I  no 
longer  have  the  patience  nor  the  understand- 
ing I  once  had  for  any  leader  of  this  country. 
I  am  one  of  the  countless  thoxisands  of  youth 
who  have  thrown  up  their  hands  In  apathy, 
voicing  only  occasionally  my  dlsgiist  at  the 
horrid  situations  existing  In  this  country, 
which  are  being  continually  Ignored  while 
all  energy  and  money  is  spent  on  the  murder 
of  the  Innocent  In  Viet  Nam. 

I  am  not  quite  sure  exactly  why  I  have 
even  contacted  you,  I  suppose  there  Is  still 
some  hope  Inside  me.  I  have  a  feeling  you 
sympathize  with  me  and  are  willing  to  listen, 
that  you  are  as  much  against  war  and  re- 
pression as  I  am.  Therefore  I  urge  you  to 
constantly  remind  your  colleagues  that  you 
are  losing  the  youth  of  America,  not  because 
of  drugs  or  conununlsm,  but  because  we 
have  shouted  too  long  and  have  not  been 
heard,  because  some  of  us  fear  speaking  out 
because  too  many  of  us  already  are  on  file 
In  Hoover's  ofllce.  Some  of  us  call  for  revolu- 
tion, others  have  sought  lives  away  from  the 
system  Ignoring  as  much  as  we  can,  yet  we 
all  live  with  one  thought  In  common,  the 
freedom  to  live  as  each  himutn  designs  as 
best. 

I  ask  you  to  flght  against  the  continuation 
of  the  war.  Tour  voice  may  be  small  but  we 
win  notice,  I  assure  you.  If  we  all  work  to- 
gether to  preserve  life,  we  can  begin  to  work 
for  the  betterment  of  the  life  we  now  hold 
claim  to.  I  thank  you  for  your  attention  and 
wish  you  peace. 
Sincerely, 

Mabiannx  E.  Haxms. 

nobth  axlinoton,  nj., 

AprU  28,  1972. 
RiCHAKO  M.  Nixon, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dkak  Mr.  Pkesident:  I  am  appalled  at  the 
recent  bombing  of  North  Viet  Nam.  The 
slaughter  of  Innocent  women  and  children 
brings  tears  to  my  eyes  as  well  as  shame 
for  being  part  of  a  country  which  wotild 
commit  such  atrocities,  for  being  part,  part 
of  a  country  which  I  love  so  dearly  yet  falls 
to  listen  to  the  voice  of  Its  people. 

I  ask  you,  Mr.  President,  where  Is  your  con- 
science? Has  the  power  of  public  office  so 
affected  you  that  you  have  lost  all  sight  of 
your  moral  responsibility  towards  human 
life?  Have  your  principles  been  so  warped 
by  the  concessions  you  had  to  make  for  sup- 
port on  your  road  to  political  victory?  Have 
you  forgotten  that  false  pride  blinds  the 
himnan  spirit,  that  your  honor  Is  worthless 
when  surrounded  by  death? 

You,  Mr.  Nixon,  may  be  the  President  but 
you  are  first  and  foremoet  a  human  being. 
Life  Is  as  Important  to  you  as  It  Is  to  a 
Vietnamese  woman,  as  It  Is  to  a  Viet  Cong 
soldier.  Your  responsibility,  however,  is  to  be 
an  example  to  the  peoples  of  this  world.  It  Is 
your  Job  to  teach  others  respect  for  human 
life.  You  have  failed,  you  have  maimed  and 
destroyed  Innocent  lives.  Now  It  Is  your  moral 
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and  ethical  responsibility  to  reconsider,  to 
cease  waging  a  aenstieas  war  against  people 
who  bear  you  no  threat. 

I  plead  with  you  Mr.  President  to  hear  the 
cries  of  human  life  being  torn  to  pieces,  to 
hear  the  shouts  of  the  people  of  America, 
so  that  I  as  well  as  countless  others  may 
raise  our  heads  with  Joy  at  being  cltlsens 
of  the  United  States  and  point  to  you  as  a 
man  sensitive  to  life  and  a  Just  leader  of  his 
fteople. 

Sincerely, 

Maxunnx  E.  Hakms. 


NEW  OFFENSIVE   IN  THE   WAR  ON 
HEROIN 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or  NXW  TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Tuesday.  May  2,  1972 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  back  in 
January,  the  President  signed  an  Execu- 
tive order  creating  the  Office  of  Drug 
Abuse  Law  Enforcement  in  the  Justice 
Department.  As  chief  of  the  new  agency 
he  appointed  Myles  Ambrose,  the  very 
able  former  Commissioner  of  Customs 
and  a  native  New  Yorker.  The  purpose 
of  ODALE,  as  it  is  being  called,  is  to 
drive  heroin  off  the  streets  in  the  major 
urban  areas  of  this  country  where  it  is 
a  problem. 

ODALE  is  not  meant  to  supersede  the 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs,  the  Justice  Department  agency 
with  primary  Jurisdiction  over  the  reg- 
ulation of  narcotics  and  dangerous 
drugs.  It  is  intended,  rather,  to  supple- 
ment the  Bureau  on  a  presumably  tem- 
porary, though  indefinite,  basis.  It  will 
bring  to  bear  on  the  heroin  sales  syndi- 
cate many  aspects  of  Federal.  State,  and 
local  law — not  merely  the  law  governing 
narcotics.  The  approach  will  be  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's organized  crime  strike  forces, 
which  have  had  much  success. 

Thirty-three  cities  have  been  selected 
as  targets  of  the  drive  supervised  by 
ODALE.  Although  the  number  and  com- 
position of  the  heroin  strike  forces  will 
vary  from  city  to  city,  essentially  they 
will  be  composed  of  Federal,  State,  and 
local  law  enforcement  officials  working 
under  the  guidance  of  a  senior  Justice 
Department  attorney.  The  law  enforce- 
ment officials  will  include  both  attorneys 
and  investigators.  A  typical  force  might 
be  one  whose  Federal  components  are 
the  U.S.  attorney  heading  it,  four  or  five 
other  lawyers,  10  agents  from  the  Bu- 
reau of  Customs  and  one  liaison  agent 
from  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  The 
forces  will  work  with  special  grand 
Juries,  impaneled  under  the  Organized 
Crime  Control  Act  of  1970,  which  will 
hear  evidence  and  prepare  indictments. 

In  my  own  city  of  New  York,  unhappily 
the  major  center  of  addiction  in  the 
Nation,  plans  have  been  laid  for  an 
especially  intensive  effort.  New  York  is 
the  site  of  one  of  nine  regional  ODALE 
offices  which  are  being  established 
throughout  the  country.  The  region 
covers  the  area  embracing  New  York 
State,  northern  New  Jersey  and  New 
England.  The  regional  director,  appoint- 
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ed  last  month,  is  Andrew  J.  Maloney,  for- 
merly assistant  US.  attorney  for  the 
southern  district  of  New  Yoi^.  liir. 
Maloney  has  had  experience  with  the 
kind  of  effort  being  made  by  ODALE, 
having  served  as  head  of  the  drugs  and 
racketeering  unit  of  the  New  York  south- 
em  district  while  in  his  previous  position. 

The  New  York  regional  office  was  offi- 
cially opened  on  March  20.  As  a  demon- 
stration of  the  administration's  special 
concern  over  the  drug  problem.  Pres- 
ident Nixon  flew  to  New  York  to  be  s>re6- 
ent  for  the  opening.  While  there  he  met 
with  Governor  Rockefeller  and  a  number 
of  law  enforcement  officials.  Judges  and 
narcotic  addict  rehabilitation  specialists. 
On  that  occasion  the  President  called  for 
total  war  on  drug  addiction  and  referred 
to  this  problem  as  the  Nation's  domestic 
"public  enemy  No.  1." 

One  of  the  most  significant  things 
about  the  New  York  operation  Is  the  ar- 
rangements which  have  been  made  with 
New  York  City  authorities.  The  city  has 
recently  established  a  special  37-nuai 
prosecution  unit  which  is  intended  to 
handle  all  felony  narcotics  cases 
throughout  the  five  boroughs.  These  cases 
are  being  handled  in  eight  newly  created 
narcotics  courts.  Last  June  the  New  York 
legislature  enacted  special  legislation  re- 
moving the  legal  barriers  created  by  ju- 
risdictional said  county  lines  to  establish 
these  courts.  The  New  York  ODAI£  of- 
fice is  worUng  closely  with  the  city  prose- 
cutor unit  and  has  provided  space  for  it 
in  the  ODALE  office  itself. 

The  kind  of  close,  day-to-day  relation- 
ship of  the  Federal  and  city  authorities 
which  is  being  effected  in  New  York 
should  permit  an  exchange  of  informa- 
tion on  a  dtdly  basis  and  result  in  the 
development  of  cooperative  policies  and 
sucessful  operations.  Mr.  Ambrose  has 
observed  that  the  New  York  City  project 
may  serve  as  a  model  for  similar  efforts  in 
other  metropolitan  areas  Eu;ross  the 
Nation. 

I  wish  to  go  on  record  as  applauding 
these  developments.  As  a  representative 
from  the  great  but  troubled  city  of  New 
York.  I  am  considerably  heartened — as 
are  my  constituents,  I  feel  certain — ^by 
these  determined  and  innovative  moves. 
If  the  ODALE  campaign  can  make  real 
inroads  into  the  ghastly  business  of 
heroin  trafficking,  it  will  indeed  give  new 
life — and  new  hope — to  the  Nation's  em- 
batUed  cities. 


ONCE  AGAIN  THE  FRENCH 
CONNECTION 


HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

or    NXW   TOXK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  2.  1972 

Mr.  BRASCO.  ISi.  Speaker,  not  IcHig 
ago  I  offered  some  remarks  in  the  House 
regarding  heroin  traffic  between  this 
country  and  southern  France.  More 
specifically,  I  v(riced  a  belief  that  high 
officials  in  the  French  Government  know 
much  about  the  heroin  traffic,  and  simul- 
taneously are  protecting  many  impor- 
tant individuals  involved  in  It.  Such  ac- 
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tivltles  may  even  go  so  far  as  to  Involve 
actual  participation  by  certain  French 
officials. 

My  remarks  raised  significant  official 
protests  here  and  abroad.  Other  public 
figures,  in  the  Congress  and  out,  had 
voiced  feelings  similar  to  mine,  resting 
their  commentary  on  easily  available 
facts  based  on  a  fiood  of  news  stories. 

Our  State  Department,  such  as  it  is, 
pushed  such  accusations  aside.  This,  of 
course,  was  anything  but  unexpected,  be- 
cause this  agency  usually  puts  purely 
American  interests  last. 

Our  Ambassador  to  France,  such  as  he 
is,  let  it  be  known  through  spokesmen 
that  such  accusations  were  unfounded, 
unjust,  improven  and  deleterious  to 
American-French  relations. 

Many  papers  in  France,  aroused  to 
passion  by  such  accusations,  vehemently 
denied  that  any  such  possibility  or  actual 
activities  ever  transpired. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  repeat  my  accusations. 
I  repeat  them  in  spades.  America  is 
being  flooded  with  heroin.  Our  cities  are 
turning  into  jungles.  Our  jroung  people 
are  being  assailed  by  a  veritable  inunda- 
tion of  this  poison. 

Heroin  starts  in  Tuiicey  in  the  form  of 
opium.  From  there  it  is  routed  to  the 
southern  French  port  of  Muveilles  by 
international  cartels  of  gangsters  making 
lush  livings  off  this  traffic.  In  and  around 
MarseiUes  are  foimd  a  series  of  labora- 
tories where  raw,  smelly,  and  bulky 
Turkish  opium  is  transformed  into 
heroin. 

There  are  many  such  laboratories  in 
that  area.  French  authorities  either  know 
of  their  location  or  identities  of  those 
wbo  operate  and  control  them.  The  cu- 
mulative evidence  is  Incontrovertible. 

In  the  wake  of  the  massive  outcry  of 
recent  months,  a  few  bones  have  been 
thrown  to  the  public  and  media  in  the 
form  of  several  large  heroin  seizures.  One 
such  involved  a  Louis  Bffarcel  Boucan. 
whose  shrimp  trawler  was  stopped  and 
eventually  found  to  be  carndng  937 
pounds  of  pure  heroin,  largest  such 
seizure  ever  made. 

Yet  newspaper  stories  stated  that  both 
American  and  French  agents  claimed 
Boucan's  drug  smuggling  activities  were 
known  for  years.  He  lived  luxuriously  on 
the  French  Riviera.  His  vessel  made  a 
series  of  constant  trips  to  southern 
French  ports,  including,  of  course,  Mar- 
seilles. In  a  few  short  weeks,  he  and 
several  others  were  seized  redhanded  by 
narcotics  police.  When  the  "heat"  got  too 
great,  a  few  small  fry  were  thrown  to  the 
wolves  to  ease  growing  pressure.  Of 
course,  a  few  people  still  ask  nasty  ques- 
tions, such  as  why  French  police  knew 
of  Boucan's  activities  for  years  and  only 
very  recently  decided  to  actually  ap- 
proach him. 

Takashi  Oka,  in  a  recent  Christian 
Science  Monitor  article,  carries  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  in  his  story. 

From  Turkey  the  route  (for  oplum-heroln 
smviggllng)  leads  by  land  or  sea  to  southern 
n«nce  and  its  great  port  of  Marseilles.  Here 
the  morphine  base  Is  refined  Into  pure  heroin, 
and  then  shipped  to  Its  final  destination,  the 
United  States,  by  all  the  ingenious  tradition- 
al and  modem  ways  that  criminal  minds  can 
devise. 
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Again,  from  Oka's  same  story: 
These  clandestine   laboratories,  often  de- 
scribed, seldom  found,  are  believed  to  oper- 
ate at  Irregular  intervals  in  villas  along  the 
Ck>te  d'Azur  or  in  ManeiUes  itself. 

For  every  such  quote  from  a  story  men- 
tioned here,  there  are  a  dozen  more,  each 
in  different,  respected  newspapers,  writ- 
ten by  flrst-class  investigative  reporters. 
A  steEuly  stream  of  such  reports  can  be 
found.  Every  story  on  drugs  contains  at 
least  some  casual  factual  mention  that 
Marseilles  is  the  entrepot  for  both  con- 
version and  shipment,  and  that  author- 
ities are  at  least  aware  of  this. 

Here  in  the  United  States,  we  are  the 
end  recipients  of  all  consequences  of  the 
heroin  traffic.  A  generattcm  of  American 
youth  is  being  hideously  perverted  and 
mentally  mangled  because  of  it.  We  are 
increasingly  desperate  for  some  action. 
That  is  why  I  and  others  have  spoken 
out. 

Last  August,  we  received  additional  as- 
sistance and  confirmation  when  Mr.  John 
Cusack,  then  representative  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs,  supplied  a  specific  accusation. 

He  was  quoted  in  an  interview  as  say- 
ing there  were  "big  wheels"  protecting 
narcotics  trade  and  laboratories  in 
France.  Cusack  has  since  been  recalled, 
a  tribute  to  the  power  of  the  French  Gov- 
ernment and  our  State  Department's 
willingness  to  help  them  use  pressure  in 
the  light  places  at  home  to  get  rid  of  an 
honest  man.  The  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
Prance,  notable  for  his  wealth  and  sobri- 
ety, backed  them  up  100  percent.  This  is 
the  same  Ambassador,  let  it  be  noted, 
who  took  great  umbrage  at  my  attack 
on  this  heinous  traffic  recently. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  devoted,  honest 
French  narcotics  officials  valiantly  do- 
ing their  best  to  stave  off  some  of  this 
fiood  of  heroin,  knowing  that  their  own 
nation  is  increasingly  vulnerable  to  its 
inroads.  Yet  it  seems  that  at  the  very 
top,  there  is  not  much  commitment. 

In  fact.  Just  under  their  own  noses,  it 
seems  there  is  some  commitment  within 
French  officialdom  to  profit  from  the 
agony  of  America's  youth  and  cities. 
Some  might  even  say  that  agencies  or 
individuals  in  the  French  Govenmient 
are  actively  involved  in  smuggling  hero- 
in into  the  United  States.  Shocking? 
Truly.  Yet  I  believe  it. 

Here  is  one  example. 

In  my  original  remarks,  I  indicated  a 
steady  stream  of  seizures  were  being 
made  by  our  own  customs  people.  Also 
that  almost  every  one  of  these  seizures 
involved  French  nationals  and/or  a  ve- 
hicle or  product  loaded  with  heroin 
shipped  originally  from  Marseilles  or  an- 
other southern  French  port.  From  one 
such  event  emanates  a  fascinating  tale, 
as  damning  as  it  is  revealing. 

A  former  French  secret  agent  has  tes- 
tified that  his  own  nation's  secret  service 
at  times  resorted  to  drug  trafficking  in 
order  to  obtain  money  for  a  variety  of 
reasons.  This  also  included  smuggling 
heroin  into  the  United  States. 

Roger  X.  de  Louette,  a  convicted  drug 
c(mq>irator  and  smuggler,  gave  such 
testimony  at  proceedings  here  emanat- 
ing from  his  ciu^ture  in  connection  wltb 
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an  atteni^i1i0'MHig^^^S'*Bifflldtt^of 
Mrotn  Into  AmBrteH.  TUB  toaUikioar  Kits 
fMtalCduidy  Mlleased'iBT  ii  Federal  <  aOgo 
whekt he ^etttenced  hlM  M  kpm^  «rtn. 

De  Lou6tCe  tried  td'tilafiii  k  VWta  x^iei' 
bus  sat.  .FortrlBlzBbetiiii  iit  :taaift  Men 
tttkfpedftoml^tSsum.taadviKmtt  vac 
ttDii/  waalSanB^  Ao  ««DbMa>  hendxi'^  ndar 
the  IbxwiMMmte.  Dc  Louette  didn  edr  a 
fonnn  flupeilDr  in  the  French  lara^ 
service  lecruUad  and  hrougfat  inn  Into 
this:  opetstteiD.. 

AU  iii«Il,  thereia  a  SCS^paae  tnuii  crlpt 
of  hlAKDiarks^It  Is  reautsed  naudii  g  for 
every  Amertoanwhe-hasloat  a  oh  Id  to 
the  4xua  trafi&e;  Bvery  peraon:  ta  nur 
Nation  outeised.  fearful  and  conomed 
for  IheU?  own  ichUdrcB  should:  co  o  rev  M 

At  this  peint  in  aur  remarks, 
wocth  in<4uding  a  stonr  f  rem  tbe 
ingtoa  Post  of  a  (ew  day^  ago.  oat 
a  summary  of  the  event  and  trs 
It  seenofl  the  i^xv^«h.  consulate /StdS  !in 
New  y<^rk  City  was  akR'ted  to  the  pod- 
siMe.  i^eed  a<  vrv^Mns  pa  l^ouette  U  he 
were  caui^ty  eviO/^noei  that  thJa  oe<  work 
invoive<s  both  sidee  of  the  Atlaht  c  in 
ofQcial  French  Ocvenuneot  otroles.  hito, 
that  when  he  was  caught  and  talkid.  a 
massive  ooverup  resulted  in  FraniQC  in- 
C3ludin«  a  whitewash  InyestigaMon  o^  the 
superior  he  ImpUoated  and  dlsapi 
of  a  kayrepert  bearing  out  }ais  aeQ\ 
tions.  I  inclu^  that  story  by  U< 
mntz  of  thenJIHxi^.a^  ^d^  P^  l'^. 
remarks.:  :!,;:,-.  --a  ■.,:i- 
.ii\W*ufn  Commcneo*"  Futn  Taapxam 
:    r     .  <By  Mortaa  Mints) 

Neoiaue;  HJ..  Apra  M.->^  three'd*y 
texTOcatlen;  of;  tli*  Btmcb  oouotar-Mp Ion- 
age  agent  Ytho  Mt^uggfpd  9X9:  mtUt^n  «r  >rtit 
oX  b«zoln  Uito  tbe  Unltwt  StatM  »  yaw  pgo 
reveals  tl^at  a  key  report  UopUcatin^  hW 
supfiioi"  (iu&i>pe«rM  l;a.  Tt^  «ftet  the  av  nt's 
arrest  here.' ■  ■    '"    '''''■'  >-^    ■■  -~! 

A  t^anMrtiMJ  '6f^^*'  <(Ti«8tlonlB^  aUo 
tiibsMf  tlutt.  th*  ageiat'ic  uiBttMB  aa<i  it 
WW*  lMi«fa«»a  by  Jteaoh  autlmltUs  and 
a  ineml>«r  of  the  n«noh  eonralat*  «taC  tn 
New  York  City,  tdaotUtod  ^or  ^le  Ursk  ^  ne, 
waa  to  be  his  ooDt»ct  U  tipuble  u^relate  }  to 
th«  Btuuggimg  aiioul^  develop.    . 

'  Tb«  ^es-page  tranMTlpt  lOay  revive  a  ft  rar« 
U\  'Pntno«  over  dalms  by  Trencb  p6lloe  Ba4 
j^acUdal  authorttteB  tiMt  tb«y  hav«  not  tov- 
orea  vp  tor  cectato  offlolala  or  tbm  Rfnan 
ceiint0rpani  of  Uu  CIA. 

Tb«  qwe^tloiUiw  wa^  (QOfM^cted  btrs)  laa^ 
montb,  mainly  by  lnTe«Uf|atif>f  xpfgli 
Oabrlel  Rousael  of  p^jis.  tt  provides 
glimpses  into  the  sgency,  SDfcCK  (Scrvltede 
Do^utteBtation    Bxyerietire   et   de 
aspl(Miag»>. 

Tbe  t«oo(tf,  (A  Sb*  tntettogatlon  was 
paUta  Mondwy  by  DonpUd  A.  Bobtnami*  tmm-* 
sat  for  tto»  agents  Rotnr  x.  h-  p«Uyii«ft«  of 
Paris,  whasi  Debouetta,  48^  r«o«lved  a 
imum  &va-year  aentenba. 

Judge  VWd«^ck  B.  ^cey.  wbo  tinpoe 
sentence,  and  V.8.  Attorbey  HertiiBrt  J. 
who  objected  to  the  IntredUettoa  of  the 
script,  jolnad  In  praising  DaLotiatts 
oooperatlon  ha  pcovldad  federal  tnvestlgakors 
wrter  aia  arreat  on  Aprtt  B.  1971. 

On  that  day  ha  weot  to  Port  BUsab  stb, 
V.J..  to  pick  up  a  Volkswagej^  camper  he  lad 
shipped  from  France.  Customs  txup«ctOr  L  mn 
^Uecier,  31,  making  a  rbotlns  ^tchecl :  of 
the  Interior  at  tiie  VW,  noticed  mfnili^  a  im- 
tag  thiwagh  a  bale  ta  »  fkont  lastaUa  Ion 
panel— 4h«  resuM.  app«repi,t]dr.  of  »  scraw 
having  ai^ak«n  out  in  .traa4t..CuilouSr  Bbi| 
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l^iMthit  of  iittotn: 


naroatlbs .  rtratllBklagi  nstj—gawi  tss  !  ^ 
tloned  the  day  after  his  arreat  by  tfi 

BWt|         "  -  -     -  - 

my 

ngCDt ^   ^ 

a  sta«eByant,'Dexibtiatte  wajiiffd  ^na''iiiflfl& 
he  «atted;tbfa'flSiBtShnind'«f  thfS>4ltfug|^iii 
scheoa  mi  an  flDEOB  depiHaiewt  haattkaitniA 
ta  htanas  rOoL  Psntronnlsf/'  vtaiidnaa^as 
baenMVitlflcid.asPaulftmiCi  ..,;;.   i  v.i  :•  i 

At  en»polat,  Wt^^tlM  «natpn>f  a»n^  «ffM 
to  ,anothar  roon^  .BaTtvlg,  tqok  PaLtmette 
saiiU  "to  ten  m^  that  I  jAOn^d ,  ne^er  %«» 
said  this  to  the  Amerlcahs.**  th«  agent  saftf. ' 
■  •r6e  trahsf^t  d^losM'  'iMi4F''mkHikg 
ptaMsaa  aekneoo*  in  -  Pwha.  Miiav  Utt  *tii  an 
immadiata^vlitt' to  BaBBw- by  Mltiiat  II004 
Oaet.  lebM  xxxmnlSstoner^cC  tlM  {)»Uc«r.^d^ 
care  In  Paris.  No  written  |«port]Qn  ,4^ -COlkp 
varsajtlon  has  been  fU^d  with  Jiw^e  Rmmfl. 
French  police,  after  closing  a  tUiW^wf  Inr 
veeUgatl6h,  pronotmced  **rrerlnndwr^t:" 
-  bel/0uett«  leaTnM  dt  the  vlsii  tb'^ener 
from  John  Cusack;  tOien  dbractor- tor  W*St4»n 
B«iN)p*t>f  the  Buraaa  or.Narootioa  and  OAn- 
gerous  Dru^.  Oosaek  laAar  orastvd  sm  ftagry 
oaatnorersy  bfageualag  ffenwh  aathliriUaa  j 
wlM^danlMt  lti-oC,-i)ot  Asking  bonaTfloa-«t-> 
foi^  to  dlsnaftl^^flrQ|n'<}«|horatori^  1^'fhe 
Marseilles  area. 

"I  was  absolutely  astonished,"  DeCeuetie 
said,  et^lklnihg  thB«  he  had  azpSaMd  ^  his 
(AMirga  agaUlS«Pe»rerito>M!pUi«aadlln  naidla* 
oxeet  InivestlsiitlaK" ;  'M". 

"Once  tipwy  went  to  sea  bJkin.tlkat  was  It.  I 
never  t^i^gl^ilM  wo«fld,i^n|i^  that.  J  had 
^aUced,"    .       *  '7 

Ai»9  i»;.W  4tieaW<i*inig  >'i^  'ItiiC  'i*T 

L9q»tte  Identified  Donald  McJMbb,  a' ttttd4 
ffie>lev^  dfldal  at  th»  f^vni^  CtonstilSM' la 
New  York,  a«  the  man  Ferrer  had  toIdttHn  M 
eontaet  la  ovant  of  unioraaaan  dlStculMaa  un- 
tatotat  tA ,  the  hscoia  MnnsKlhW  tor  which 
Ptfiovtta  was  t<»  receiva  •SQ.pQO., 

McKa^  was  "a.  •  repree«tttaiJ;Ta.^,pf  ,,fj»f 
8M^  Deliouetle  .charged.         ^../^  "Z^ 

Soon  after  Delrf>tieirte  named  weRnb; 
Rartwlg-  and  the  top  narcotics  oittdal  of  the 
PoUee  jNidiclare,  Olaude  Ohaastafadits,  dalMd 
on  ia«N)U>t»  So  BbDW>  aau  phbtas  o£  Di^ 

bonattoL  -.Ni :..-,.:.,.    ■.;  :     ,r-.i,; 

atamt  I  iP:  a  1;  venftontntiian; ,  w^h  ^ouatal 
lowing  ,tfa»  tnteivogation  ,)«st  noatb,  pro- 
twted.that  fiartwlg  foade  1^  tep^  oipi.tl^e 
que8tl6n  of.  OeLoujBtte,  tljiat,  got.  to  Ttfr^ai 
pcXic».  but,  somehow,  acooraibg  to  Rbuswl. 
did  not  reach  hUn.  Sten^  atafe  teealied  to 
RmoMl  a  startameat  by  tba  magtattsta  tiiat 
BattwUc  hai:  «UliaM  thit  DaLoaetAa  bad 
navar  maatlonad  M^sbb.         :  .n      . 

Last  April.  DpUMtatte  said.  Qart^«g  "a»va 
me  his  wor4",  thMjlf  b«  sxwplted.  ^  ad- 
dreas  of  h^  m^tress..  Marle-^ose  Robert. 
the4.M  tad  pregtuint. "nothing  would  be 
done  agiifain  her." 

But,OeIiOUette  said,  she  scibsequ6ntly  was 
inaiotaa  <Df  pbanasstoB  or$i7,oeaia<3««nte»- 
faM  tTJB.  aamneTr  waich  be  said  whs  ,m  bar 
apertmesik.  bat  <it  mkUH.  she  was  "tetaUy 
nnawiyra,"  .9ba  waS;  jattod  for  t^uaa  monrths 
and  was  "liberaieNl"  only  two  days  jaetora 
giving  birth.  Recently.  Roussel  lUted  bar 
pasamort.  temporarUy  preventing  her  tjaox 
ooratng- to  see  befiOUette. 

tn  his  atatentenf  to  Bartwlg;  iMGoxiaMa 
told  of  being  requested  by  Ferrer  «^  aiaet  fe 
certain  ODEOS  empleiyeB  wbo  then  gsw  aim 
an  eniyrtopa:  opntatqlng'  tb»  »W»00p.  Deljou- 
ette.  foUowlng  Instructions,  want  to  an 
Italian  town  on  the  French  border.  Modane, 
to  deliver  It  to  a  contact. 

But  Ferrer  can^)a^  the  Qjsetlng.  suQesto 
tng  instead  that  tWiOMettii  take  the  cojUn- 
terfett  cnrtencg^  to  AlgjetU.  The  agent  0*- 
onnad,.not  wii&ing  to  ruk  a  iwirera.  Penalty. 
He  aattd  the  mons>y  was  in  a  bureiau  driawar 
in  the  iqimrtmant  whett  ha  left  for  the  ll^ML 


W<^  2'r  l^U 


-  ihJMr-VMiaitti-, iOiiDi»h«t*a2Udi;ioea  ^ogiftha 
sfebeUMroiBiaiDUa  nfeaMag«ha.^iDBB  s^rtiad 
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j<ifie^tti^^'ldiJMciU 

HhifiiiratttwUfeWl 

l«id;r» yaar-agdJSMdraaiadn  ageantftadtrjli 
knoia^to  bara:i«i«M«d4  > 

jsatsiami-Jei 


eventuauy 

Ii/'JL  nr.  thmnnJi  thg 
TTT!  .TT I  .  ?  r  rff  wrn  rr  '\ 
ftan   f>r><iitw  /»am*a 

.;arei;pd;  1^  M>>Tyfftf« 
?«4:>WWbi»tw«}taww 

l^ajiJWlprt 
^Sra^S^  ^^elnef 

V!^  (MieU^^  o4cM  outerir  anihii 
i^D^$ipe.who^4»W"U£&  thi9  p>r|;ifi»)By 

patlvee.ofotJb^ 
pdUcyjMMjoij 

li;thej 


rock  is  based  oh  r^^ 
offW«W  t*(B 
AB»erla^fisi9, 
kh^^B  an^iui^« 

vfhf}W«ft<rf  uM». 

»,wrfu».  afr^ifl^at  i|.4T«JtwtW* 
:  il^re  a^Ji«ip&'  ^oroa^fdp^nch  good 
w;iil  orothcr  ga^«|i:^>9M(^.pvf^haiaDfie  <(h- 
y^ous  bor^vn.w  ^e  h^TDlii  problem  ^ 
our  own  citizen/.  The  State  DepartBBoieQti 
such  a«  V1M1  vUl^  do  .nothing  tp:  atdiin 
our  war  against  the  IraOpr  la.  fac^,^ 
reei>ur;«eBj^ui.9Pi»k^fmi^.  hndu^g  oiir 
ajnbassader  hi  Fr«poe,  such  m  he  is.  are 
ei«er  fim^fo  wp4ie  rHfll^  OaUio  feath- 
ers att  Ui|BcexpePWr'9(b^Uhericaa  weU- 

belng.;-':  ••■     •    ■)    :.  •'..-i-::.'         '.-('.,      :    •    T 

.  In  thlaeoost  recent  series,  of  pases,  hen 
oau#a  of  the.«utcry  and  attendant uubr* 
UoUy.  a  iim:  ae<9wes  were  made;  Bhroad 
within  a  few  weeks  of  one  aoa^er.  One 
conversion  laboiatasy  ia  Marseilles  was 
even  raided  and  broken  up.  Of  course,  all 
they  plokMlii}  uttb  twa^stoottt.  As  us- 
ual, hlgher-upsr  remain  imafrected,  and 
presumably  have  already  gotten  a  re- 

Oo  out  into  oiB-  street*  at'  night  and  see 
foryouredf;.  Take*  lookat  car  iiobbery, 
shopliftings  and  jprgBtltutlOQ  statistics. 
Talk  to  the  local  police;  l^lsit  one  of  our 
shabby  prisons  or  ]  alia.' 

It  Is  conservatively  estimated  that 
America  now  contaUs  mdre  than  half  a 
mllllbn  heroini  addicts,  and  tite  hmnber 
grows  comtantly.  Nd  community  hr  Stkte 
ia  imn^ahe  lixiymore.  Heroin  Is  everj^^. 
wheire.  Ih  everg  neighboihopd.  Ih'eveiT! 


¥mniW^ 


r0».  ^tak  A I  iileiiiesi  hue  1  ijast  Inf  firrawl 
MBiof  d  MicfetVIftctwpMtihonflnmhwwd-' 
deod^  «r{tte^«¥etftt3o«MAtelBte>''7hit 

_  .^ter,  all  jax  accusatloins  stand 

a^.li^Qi^  Q^irqMnnJ^iJdl^  aH.»ie 
wdienMSwe.fcieBfi;  Bwoter^iliiaiattdttMOi  1« 
the  P.8/.GMamment  «ehig  ta  yda  sdxmt 
It? 
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HON.  PAUL  CROIS^' 

or  vboama 
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Tuesday,  Ma9i,^iKM:i  yvjv  u  ji 

Mr,  99Qi;9S.  Mr.  8p&J^!'^4^M'^ 
many  educaddnal  jirograms  throughout 
the  coimtxy  deaitego.wtth  ,tlia  pvoUems 

at  the  mentalljr  retarded,  there  atlU  Mr 
mahie  •  maay  'rnMyirm***^"'  X'  aai 
pleased^te  acdioanoe  that  ttie  Btate  of 
Florid*  '6ttr  t^Uceh  Megj^  to- eUzahiate 
matu*'  cSf  ihiee^  mi(^a\!m^  ft^^- 
|&^  1^  edSa^^^^^  for 

POUce.  ..-.,  .j,:j  hi:,  jj  ■: 

OaBevb^aitvl*  VKlSt,  Itaida  became 
the  worWe  first  «o«emmental  body  to 
make  maadaloi^'ttw  training  in  the 
recognltioiiaAd  handling  of  the  retarded 
for  bade  ^oUpe  Jklucatlon. 

For  12  years  the  a-hour  course  has 
been  given,  developed,  and  refined  at  the 
West  Palm  Beach  Police  Academy,  serv- 
ing 39  municipalities  of  the  county,  by 
Dolores  Norley,  with  the  enthusiastic  co- 
operation of  West  Palm  Beach  Police 
Chief  William  Barnes  and  his  training 
staff. 

In  1970,  Mrs.  Norley.  then  president  of 
the  Florida  Association  for  Retarded 
Children,  and  chairman  of  the  Coimcil  of 
State  Presidents  of  Associations  tor  Re- 
tarded Children,  presented  to  the  Florida 
Police  Standards  Board  the  rationale  for 
the  Inclusion  of  such  training  in  man- 
datory regulations  for  all  Florida  po- 
lice officers.  The  board  requested,  re- 
ceived, reviewed,  and  finally  ad<vted  the 
curriculum  used  at  the  Palm  Beach  Po- 
lice Academy  as  a  part  of  their  280-hour 
minimum  training  requirement. 

This  subject  has  been  traditlooally  a 
part  of  the  mental  health  area  umbrella 
training.  This  has  led  to  natural  confu- 
sion, reinforcing  the  erroneous  thinking 
ttiat  retarded  people  are  per  se  violent, 
erratic,  and  to  be  approached  with  cau- 
tion. The  delineation  of  the  subjects  has 
finally  given  the  opportimlty  to  point 
out  that  mental  illness  and  mental  re- 
tardation are  separate  and  distinct  con- 
ditions, the  first  falling  within  the  medi- 
cal rationale,  the  second  a  problem  sub- 
ject to  the  fields  of  educatlcm  and  psy- 
chology— not  psychiatry. 

Thirty-five  otho:  States,  England, 
Canada,  and  Switzerland  have  requested 
direction  in  the  implementatian  of  such 
a  program  in  their  areas. 

World-wide  there  is  a  BWieailtntion 
moTcmeMi  BiUjillv  inappropriately  in- 
stitutionalized retarded  people  back  into 
the  communities,  where  they  are  living 
in  small  homelike  normal  enviroomento, 
working  m  either  competitive  or  shel- 


tgrerikjf'iMilniiainfaiiMideJiegiigittg  ^eh* 
lMlr4Nifca^lalsaai<^Hi  ateaamaot.'aadafey; 
using  generic  commimlty  sdMeei"  af 
medidne.  recreation.  traetffit.'^''^tttteia- 
tion.  ifiil'^fdittjL:  their  handtow?  is  fi- 
niir  biSid^  -  jT^ty^^  With 

the  least  cost  to  the-lajqpayerB  Decauee 
iBfactaal  iaott^  wttba(jitaimipif<it;tnrtn- 
kngsamliadth  fpneper  yiaixmem^iwaaKtiXtl 
the  retarded  now  hgtitttartwHliea'^amt 
asB^  mKi  ■  Deufluuag-  euonj^en'  uieBMeives. 
-  "^"  •  '-^^^ "t^aiitihtfi'Wirt^ 

sDeedh  .or 

>.^Oem 
heightened  interest  in  the  assuraaoa  *A 
andentendhig  and  khe^pBoteetlon  Irein 
expieitattoB.^  tadtattBm  the  pveventlaa  of 
IttB'^ldiBs'Mr-'dQt^-preieetiK.  -' 
^  litfadndejttah^u^th  t)#pdst  heis  been 
mpii^>^mom:fiiP^»i^^  and  im- 
}^f^\)?ot^i^X^'tnRM'  hreaUng  is 
si^uiid«r««fl«tton,.iEfa!  police  procedure 
there,  la  well  defloed  and  followed.  Pre- 
vention is  more  the  thrust.  No  q)ecialiaed 
or  exceptional  treatment  is  being  asked 
for-^-ti^itily  the  avoidance  of  making  a 
person  go  through  st^ie  of  the  legal 
process  where  not  necessary.  This  can  be 
accomplished  by  the  education  of  the  po- 
lice so  that  they  xmderstand.  as  indeed 
they  want  to,  the  variations  in  accq>table 
behavior  and  the  (q>tion6  they  have  in 
referral  and  personal  aid. 

The  President's  Committee  on  Mental 
Retardation  interfaced  with  FARC  and 
the  bitemational  Association  "^of  Chiefs 
of  Police  by  cooperating  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  training  Icey  as  a  final  toOl  for 
the  police  schocds. 


^wW^l 


PERSPBCnVE  NEEDED  BY  DOVES 
AND  HAWKS 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMRERLAIN 

or  wcHnair 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  2,  1972 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  BCr.  Speaker,  all 
too  much  of  the  highly  publicized  criti- 
cism of  UB.  policy  in  Vietnam  during 
the  past  few  weeks  has  failed  to  give  a 
balanced  appraisal  of  the  new  conditions 
that  distlngiiish  it  from  previous  crises. 
In  an  edlt(Hlal  appearing  on  April  24. 
1972,  the  Owosso,  Mich.,  Argus  Press, 
has  underscored  some  very  Important 
facte  that  must  be  kept  in  mind  by  all 
if  the  current  state  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam is  to  be  viewed  in  proper  penpec- 
tlve,  and  I  commend  it  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues: 
PnsPBcnvs  Nkkdzd  bt  Dovas  Aim  Hawks 

In  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Tlmaa.  eight 
members  of  the  UjB.  House  of  Bepreeenta- 
tlvea  deplore  the  eacalatlon  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  A  central  paragraph  puts  the  blame 
aquartfy  wliere  the  oongreaamen  twUeve  it 
belongs: 

"The  Prealdent  of  the  United  Statea  has 
oaUad  off  the  regular  meetings  of  the  nago* 
ttatota  at  the  Farts  peace  talks.  And  only 
this  week  the  iUntted  i^Haiaa  Aav0M#d  »  mm-. 
Blva  alT  itftMk.«iy^«tftB(ai>hiftMhHn^  TP0tr, 
qwiP«.'Kar!«hflei.  Mf«re!<»aeiiaooatgp«  «l.^i»y 
moral  leadership  cm  the  part  of  the  admin- 
istration to  end  the  wiiing«  and  the  deatruc- 
tlon  of  oountrlea  now. 

In  the  3S4  words  of  the  lettw ,  not  a  word 
aUudea  to  the  maaalva  mvaslon  oS  South 


,ti(in 


-, — .  — .-___-^  pjr  Worth 

.  T'iuyki^UiMiiM^S?  iioafUftia.-  • 
■'tBkci'a  miHh^  a>gbra:ia»-i#toata'^PBseita 
Halations  Committee,  8eeretarr«(4brte  Vllsi 
UuK) Bcf)flia>R!waii  ■miJiiir  Me  .^wped^ip 

-  had  talML 

totem,  might  mean  Juat  the  oppeiiia  iiilfcati 
Vhimi nWi tknu workiag. :  '  -^■'l.^:.:,-<. 
-  iBatiatanatf.itbUiifjaMMea  happening  on 
fMTrWWg!  *B :  >»a  rea^anka.Hon  porta  In  Vlet- 
i^afB-  'The^  i^^  Ja  ignored  by  thoae  who,  for 
aoa|«.xeMiDnr  hope  for  the  discrediting  of 
VlMUMUsatlOn.  &  one  thing.  That  the  na- 
tlcm'B  repreaantatlves  In  Oongreas  aeem  to 
be  totaUy  unaware  of  It  la  quite  another. 

Tlie  fact  la  that  noi  only  lias  the  war  been 
Increasingly  "Vletnamlaed,"  meaning  that 
South  Vietnam  has  taken  over  more  and 
more  of  the  burden  of  ground  flghUng,  but 
the  war  liaa  alao  become  Increasingly  "North 
Vletnamlaed." 

In  the  Tet  offensive  of  1068,  which  was 
such  a  telling  peych(dogloal  blow  to  the 
American  pubUc  and  to  the  John«on  admln- 
lstratl<m.  nearly  every  village  and  city 
throu^iout  the  length  and  breadth  of  South 
Vietnam  waa  subjected  to  attacks  by  Viet 
Cong  guerrlllaa,  who  aewnlngly  q>rang  out 
at  the  earth— deaplte  the  fact  that  UJS.  foroea 
were  at  a  peak  of  m<xe  than  half  a  million 
men. 

At  that  time,  the  argimient  that  the  con- 
flict was  a  civil  war  against  a  repressive  re- 
gime In  Saigon  which  we  were  ImmoraUy  Bvp- 
portlng  had  more  than  a  Uttle  credlbUlty. 
Uttle  remarked  In  the  United  Statea.  South 
Vietnam  alnce  then  baa  made  algnlfloant 
stndaa  In  land  ref<»rm  and  In  truly  pacify- 
ing the  countryside. 

Today,  when  UJS.  troop  strength  baa  dwin- 
dled to  well  under  100,000  and  no  unlta  are 
engaged  In  active  combat,  the  current  fight- 
ing Is  almost  entirely  a  North  VleCnameaa 
<q>eratlon — a  textbook  operation  InvcHvlng 
frontal  aaaaulta  by  armored  oolumns  acroaa 
the  Demllitailaed  Zone,  artlllary  support, 
loglstloal  linaa  of  supply  and  all  the  rest,  an 
operation  made  poaalble  by  weapons  and  ma- 
tolal  from  the  peace-loving  Soviet  Union. 

At  the  Senate  hearing.  Sen.  J.  William 
Fulbrlgtat  could  ask  the  secretary  of  state,  m 
slnoere  angiiiah  at  the  oontmued  IdUing  and 
daatruotlon:  Why  have  you  (the  adzainls- 
tration)  placed  us  In  the  position  where  wa 
have  a  Hobaon'a  choice  between  either  aur- 
render  (X  eaoalaUon? 

Tet  when  President  Nlzon  undertook  to 
begin  the  withdrawal  of  American  troopa. 
with  the  fuU  support  of  Oongreaa  and  the 
vast  majority  of  Americans,  each  reduction 
in  o\ir  strength  Increased  the  poaalblUty  that 
we  would  l>e  faced  with  one  or  the  other 
eventually.  North  Vietnam  was  repeatedly 
warned  what  our  reaction  would  be. 

The  real  question  that  should  be  asked  la, 
why  has  Nwth  Vietnam  chosen  to  attempt 
an  all-out  military  o(»iqueBt  of  South  Viet- 
nam, and  to  hummate  the  ITnited  States  in 
the  tMTgaln,  at  a  time  when  U.S.  withdrawal 
was  so  near  to  being  accomplished? 

And  why  arent  more  Americana  asking 
that  question? 


WE  DO  CARE 
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Tuesday.  May  2.  1. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Idr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
the  greatest  pride  that  I  salute  the  We 
Do  Care  Committee  of  Fairvlew  Park. 


lijjjij 
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Ohio,  which,  over  the  last  few  yean  bf 
the  tragic  war  In  Vietnam  has  done  sui  h 
a  noble  Job  of  keeping  In  touch  with  U.  3. 
servicemen  through  newsletters,  carqs. 
and  packages. 

Mrs.  Harriet  Beekman,  the  We  Do  Cake 
chairman,  has  sent  me  a  heartwarming 
letter  and  c(K>les  of  the  many  messag  » 
her  committee  has  received  fnan  tl « 
grateful  recipients  of  the  committer's 
endeavors. 

Regardless  of  one's  view  of  the  tragic 
conflict  In  Southeast  Asia,  there  can  ce 
talnly  be  no  disagreeing  with  the  magni  - 
Icent  work  We  Do  Care  has  done  ai 
continues  to  do  to  help  our  servicemen. 

Mrs.  Beekman's  letter  and  the  worls 
of  tlianks  from  some  of  the  servlcemcpi 
follow: 

Hon.  WnxiAM  Minshall, 
Ohio  State  Congreasman, 
House  Office  BuUdinff, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Conouusman  Mimshall:  Tbjuok  jroU 
very  much  for  helping  Richard  Turoe.  Thl  i 
wu  certainly  a  very  sad  caae  We  also  realla ) 
how  much  you  are  doing  for  our  Servlcemer , 
It  Is  my  personal  opinion  that  It  Is  unbelleve  ■ 
able  that  any  people  back  here  can  protes; 
the  action  taken  to  save  our  beloved  Amerl ' 
cans  in  Vietnam.  To  leave  them  at  the  mere; 
of  the  communists  Is  deplorable.  I  know  tba 
our  President  and  members  of  Congress  wh( 
put  the  safety  of  our  young  heroes  first  an 
putting  their  careers  on  the  line.  Qod  blesi 
them! 

Everytlme  our  young  men  have  won  a  vic- 
tory In  Vietnam,  some  of  the  politicians  anc 
people  have  taken  It  away  fr<Mn  them  bad 
here.  I  will  not  forget  that  some  of  the  self 
glory  seeking  politicians  today  are  yelling  be 
cause  we  are  bombing  supplies  In  order  to  tr 
and  save  these  brave,  loyal  Americans  froE  t 
being  killed — or  worse— captured. 

We  expanded  our  program  last  AprU  1971 . 
We  are  helping  as  many  Servicemen  in  tti  i 
war  area  as  possible.  We  have  received  letter  i 
from  Servlcetnen  all  over  the  United  Statei 
I  have  enclosed  a  few  for  you  to  read. 

To  date  we  have  mailed  over  8,000  package  i 
to  the  war  area,  each  one  large  enough  to 
shared  with  many  buddies.  We  have  malli 
over  40.000  newsletters  and  cards.  All  this 
possible  because  we  have  people  in  this 
who  love  their  country  and  care  for  her  yo 
heroes.  We  will  continue  to  mall  this  lot^ 
and  moral  support  just  as  long  as 
needed. 

Ood  bless  our  country  and  help  her  to  re- 
main free.  Tou  and  I  know  she  Is  the  greatei  t 
country  In  the  world!  I  Just  wish  we  oou  d 
get  the  "un-Amerlcan  thinking  people"  1o 
help  Instead  of  destroying  her. 
Ttiank  you  again  for  your  help. 
Sincerely, 

HAKRirr  BXKKMAN, 

We  Do  Care  Chairman. 


Wk  Do  CAkx:  Thank  you  very  much  for  the 
real  great  "Care"  package.  It  really  make^ 
me  feel  good  to  know  that  people  will  do- 
nate their  time,  money  and  effort  to  supportJ 
or  should  I  say  build  up  our  morale,  as  OI's/ 
I  hope  that  all  the  people  involved  have 
blesaed  Christmas  and  the  most  happiest  Ne^ 
Year  ever.  Thanks  again. 

Jack  J.  Hakb.  Jr. 

Dbah  Wk  Do  Cask:  Thank  you  very  mu^ 
for  your  thoughtfulness.  You  dont  knc 
how  much  better  you  will  make  these  hoi 
days  for  me.  I  just  can't  get  over  what  y*u 
people  are  doing  for  us.  It  really  makraf  a 
guy  feel  good  to  know  his  fellow  citi»f 
oare  ao  much. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Ify  buddlM  alao  want  to  thank  you  for 
your  klndnew.  You  psopl*  deserre  an  awful 
lot  of  credit. 

Thanks  again. 

OAar     SCRTTLO, 

(Along  with  the  guys  from  barracks 
8076  at  Hurlbtut  Pleld.) 

The  package  arrived  today  and  was  in  good 
condition  except  for  the  normal  hant^ung  by 
the  VS.  Postal  Servioe. 

Seeing  as  how  I  am  due  for  discharge  from 
active  duty  on  February  8,  1973  this  will  be 
the  last  package  I  will  receive.  I  wish  to 
thank  everyone  on  the  We  Do  Car«  com- 
mittee and  especially  Mrs.  Beekman  for  ev- 
erything that  they  have  done  over  the  past 
4  years. 

Taking  on  a  task,  such  as  you  have  can  be 
quite  a  chore  and  headache  at  times.  There 
is  no  amount  of  words  that  can  express 
my  gratitude  and  warm  feeUnga  for  all  of 
you.  The  news  letter  and  boxes  you  all  put 
together  have  kept  me  In  contact  with  what 
has  been  happening  back  home,  and  j\ist 
knowing  that  someone,  somewhere  cared 
about  us  guys  made  things  seem  a  little  bet- 
ter than  they  are. 

All  my  deepest  thanks, 

Toic  Staicatu. 

Encloeed  Is  an  Insignia  of  my  outfit  here 
on  Okinawa. 

Thank  you  for  the  package.  The  fello>ws 
and  I  really  enjojred  it. 

Thanks  again. 

Moji    FiBLO. 

Hi:  Thank  you  very  rnvtch  for  the  pack- 
age. I  got  packages  last  week  Uke  some  peo- 
ple get  letters  but  now  It's  all  gone.  Please 
do  not  send  anything  else  to  me.  I  am  stand- 
ing down  and  moving  somewhere  else.  I  will 
probably  work  only  3  or  3  weeks  In  one  spot 
now  untu  I  leave — 100  days. 

Uerry  Christmas. 

Bob    Ltttsch. 

Dbab  Wb  Do  Cabb:  My  family  and  I  appre- 
ciate the  many  useful  and  decorative  items 
received  In  the  box,  and  also  the  sincere 
wishes  for  a  happy  holiday.  I  think  the  fel- 
lows overseas  and  especially  in  S.EJ^.  woiUd 
enjoy  the  box  even  more  than  those  of  tis 
fortiinate  enough  to  be  in  the  States. 

I  have  tuscepted  an  early  out  and  will  be 
leaving  the  Air  Force  on  February  39  next 
year.  My  job  will  be  with  Ford  Motor  Com- 
pany (my  previous  employer),  but  I  do  not 
yet  know  in  what  city  we  will  be  relocating. 

Thanks  again  for  your  continuing  efforts, 
which  show  that  you  truly  do  care. 
Sincerely, 

Oapt.  Bos  Null. 

Dbab  Fbibnds  m  Faibvixw:  Would  like  to 
take  Just  a  moment  to  tell  you  all  how  very 
much  I  appreciated  receiving  not  only  your 
package  but  also  the  message  of  thoughtfvil- 
ness  and  concern  that  came  with  It.  Many  of 
the  items  you  sent  can  be  exasperatlngly  hard 
to  obtain  over  here,  and  were  very  welcome, 
but  ever  so  much  more  so  was  the  feeling 
that  one's  commimlty  had  concerned  them- 
selves with  those  of  us  scattered  so  far  from 
Falrvlew  during  the  holiday  season. 
Sincerely. 

Bill  Qbubbb. 

Dbab  Wb  Do  Cabb:  I  really  don't  deserve  a 
wonderful  package  like  this  near  as  much  as 
the  guys  overseas.  Here  I  sit  enjoying  a  de- 
cent life  In  an  apartment  with  my  wife  whUe 
many  Fairvlewites  compete  with  danger  In 
Nam  or  somewhere  else  maybe.  Kren  so.  I 
spent  a  year  there  and  at  least  I  know  how 
much  your  committee  is  appreciated. 

Since  I  have  only  36  days  left  In  ths  AF 
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I  guess  this  wUl  be  ths  last  package  to  ms 
and  it  plsasss  ms  Immensely  to  know  that 
someone  else  will  take  my  place  In  the  Joy 
of  receiving  thess  glfu.  Thank  you  au  so 
much  for  supporting  ms  through  my  hitch. 

TDC  NOBBB. 

Merry  Christmas  and  Happy  New  Year  I 
It's  late  but  I  stUl  wanted  to  wish  you  au  one. 

Thank  you  all  for  the  goody  boxl  it  was 
well  received  1 1 

I  bet  you  aU  have  snow  now.  I'd  love  to 
see  It.  All  It  does  here  Is  rain  and  blow 
during  the  winter  months. 

It  was  something  here  with  Nixon  hen 
for  three  days.  I  drove  for  some  of  the  secret 
service  men.  Not  much  sleep  during  his  stay 
but  It  was  very  Interesting. 

So  untu  lats. 

Jiic 

Just  a  small  note  to  say  thank  you  ever 
so  much  for  the  box  of  goodies  you  sent  me. 
It  Is  very  kind  of  you. 

Thank  you  again. 

DOMALO  Oant. 

Dbab  Pboplb  or  Faibvibw:  First  off  I  would 
like  to  say  that  it  hit  me  for  quite  a  shock, 
to  think  all  those  people  sending  me  a  gift. 
I  can't  think  of  anything  that  might  have 
been  left  out  except  all  your  nice  faces. 

Though  I  decided  to  turn  over  the  box  to 
the  base  chaplln.  I  have  only  3  weeks  to  go 
over  here  and  there  are  a  lot  of  guys  here  and 
in  Nam  that  could  use  it. 

All  I  can  say  is  that  with  people  like  you 
back  home  standing  behind  ub  over  here,  it 
makes  you  proud  to  be  an  American. 
Love, 

Oast  A.  Wksniizbb. 

(P.S. — ^Keep  up  the  great  work.) 

Thank  you  very  much — ^my  friends  thank 
you  also. 

Labbt  Pbbbib. 

Thank  you  for  your  kindness — ^Merry 
ChrUtmas. 

Oabt. 

Thanks  ever  so  much  for  the  package  of 
goodies.  It  is  a  good  feeling  to  know  that 
thoughtful  people  are  still  existent  in  ths 
world.  While  I  know  that  I'm  as  far  away 
as  others.  It  makes  the  thought  no  less  great. 
May  I  wish  all  involved  the  happiest  of  boll- 
days  and  nothing  but  good  fortune  for  the 
coming  year. 

Thank  you. 

Mask  O.  McKiwbtbt. 

Dbab  Wb  Do  Cabb:  Thank  you  very  much 
for  the  package.  I  i^ipreclate  it  I  And  my 
buddlssdotool 

Ws  Do  Care  Is  a  fins  committee  showing 
concern  for  the  serviceman  and  really  Is  giv- 
ing the  community  soms  quality.  Just 
wanted  to  take  this  oppoitunity  to  thank 
you — not  Just  t<x  materialistic  things  but  (or 
the  love  too. 

Happy  Holidays, 

liBB  Noss. 

I  intend  to  resign  my  commission  soma 
time  after  the  first  of  the  year  and  will  bs 
returning  to  Cleveland  at  that  time.  I  would 
like  to  szpress  my  sincere  thanks  for  ths 
consideration  that  was  shown  to  me  in  the 
past  five  years  especially  for  the  year  I  spent 
In  Vietnam. 

BoBBBT  J.  RorrxT. 

Dbab  Wb  Do  Cabb:  Ihank  you  for  the  psck- 
age.  I  havs  currently  79  days  to  go  1 1  Short. 
Thanks  again  ladles  for  the  package. 
Yours  truly. 

Tbokas  a.  Oabtkb. 
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Dbab  Wb  Do  Cabb:  Thanks  very  much  for 
the  package.  My  famUy  and  I  enjoyed  It  very 
much.  My  chUdren  enjoyed  the  cookies  be- 
cause they  came  from  home.  My  wife  and 
I  like  to  read  the  news  you  send. 

I  also  wish  to  thank  the  "We  Do  Care"  for 
the  packages  they  sent  me  while  I  was  sta- 
tioned In  Vietnam. 

We  ^predated  the  package  very  much  but 
since  I'm  lucky  to  have  my  family  with  me 
this  tour  I  thought  maybe  you  would  rather 
send  the  packages  to  boys  who  aren't  as 
"lucky".  Thanks  again  for  caring. 
Yours  truly, 

SSO  Allbn  Moobb  and  Faicilt. 


Deab  Fbikkds:  My  sincere  "thanks"  for 
your  package.  I  appreciate  the  goods  Inside 
and  can  certainly  use  them.  Even  more  than 
the  package,  however,  I  appreciate  your  vote 
of  confidence  in  what  we  are  attempting  to 
do  In  Southeast  Asia.  It  is  very  hard  to  be 
separated  from  wife  and  family  for  such  a 
length  of  time,  but  knowing  that  many  peo- 
ple support  our  actions  helps  us  feel  that  our 
endeavors  are  worthwhUe.  My  sincere  thanks 
again. 

Labbt  O.  Olivkb. 

DXAK  People:  I  really  appreciate  your 
package — Keep  up  the  good  work.  We  men  in 
this  Hell  hole  would  like  to  thank  you  fine 
patriots. 

Thanks  whole  lots, 

BoBBT  Piazza. 

Dear  Wk  Do  Caxe:  Oood  work.  I  got  the 
package  Just  in  time  for  my  birthday.  Will 
be  19  tomorrow  16  Sept.  71.  Thanks  a  lot. 

Bob  Phillips. 

Mbs.  B:  I've  re-enlisted  for  a  return  assign- 
ment to  the  Philippines,  and  this  is  where 
I'll  stay  until  1974  or  longer  with  my  FiUplno 
wife  and  son.  Your  thoughts  were  very  much 
^predated  during  the  year  I  just  spent  in 
Korea,  being  alone  and  in  an  isolated  area. 
Any  I  receive  here,  however,  make  a  great 
present  for  liUle  Charlie.  Thanks  and  Ckxl 
Bless  You  I  Say  hi  to  Ernie  for  me. 
Sincerely. 

Sgt.  HZLLBIBGBL. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  the  package.  At 
times  it  can  get  pretty  lonely  out  here  and 
it  is  great  to  get  a  package  from  home. 

Thanks  again. 

Watnaxo  Nklson. 

Thanks  very  much  for  your  thoughtfulness 
in  sending  the  Christmas  box  of  gifts.  I  was 
amazed  at  the  amount  of  Items  that  were  In 
the  box.  Everything  came  in  perfect  condi- 
tion— even  the  cookies.  I'm  sure  a  lot  of  work 
was  Involved  and  it  was  truly  appreciated. 

Thank  you  again. 

Kabl  J.  Abxnst. 

(P.S.  Box  received  in  good  condition.) 

Ihanks  again  for  remembering  another 
serviceman  at  Christmas.  I  truly  appreciate 
your  fine  work,  and  you  have  no  idea  the 
tremendous  moral  support  you  give  me. 

As  the  war  slows  for  the  army,  the  Air 
Force  has  been  getting  busier!  I  flew  mon 
combat  missions  last  month  than  ever  be- 
fore. I  hope  people  realize  that  the  war  Is 
stUl  going  on  and  will  continue  for  quite 
some  time  yet. 
Thanks. 

Labbt. 

Dbab  Pboplb  op  Mt  Homxtown:  I  am  sorry 
I  had  to  be  so  formal  in  the  heading.  I 
would  truly  Uke  to  thank  you  aU.  It  was 
fantastic  to  see  that  someone  would  take  so 
much  time  to  prepare  a  package. 

Your  timing  was  perfect.  We  had  Just  come 
in  from  out  in  the  boonles.  I  had  a  couple  of 
friends  around  when  we  opened  the  package. 
I  think  they  were  really  Jealous  that  they 
weren't  from  the  same  city  I 
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We  were  able  to  use  everything  in  the 
package  except  for  the  shoe  brush.  I  don't 
think  anybody  in  the  infantry  has  used  one 
since  we've  been  here. 

I  truly  appreciated  your  package  and  will 
never  forget  what  Falrvlew  Park  did  for  us. 

Thanks  again. 

Sibvb. 

"niank  you  very  much  for  the  package.  I 
have  received  two  others  from^you  but  faUed 
to  return  your  letters.  Your  gttta  are  greatly 
appreciated  and  rest  assxired  the  food  will 
be  enjoyed  by  many  people. 
Sincerely, 

KBirr  AsHZB. 

I  wish  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  to  all 
those  who  helped  in  preparing  the  wonderful 
package  received  yesterday.  All  items  were  in 
perfect  condition  and  will  certainly  be  util- 
ized. It  will  be  my  pleasure  to  place  the  items 
under  the  Christmas  Tree,  except  the 
cookies — sorry — temptation  was  too  great,  as 
items  from  Santa  Claxis  delivered  by  "We 
Do  Care"  of  Falrvlew.  It's  great  to  know  that 
s(Mneone  takes  the  time  and  effort  to  express 
positive  and  sincere  measures  to  let  us  know 
that  all  our  time  and  effort  is  not  being  ex- 
pended in  vain.  I've  been  around  the  world.  In 
good  areas  and  bad,  with  and  without  family, 
had  my  go  in  combat,  as  occupation  and  let 
me  assure  you  that  the  packages  and  the 
"Newsletter"  remind  me  constantly  that  al- 
though the  nevTspapers  and  magazines  exploit 
sensationalism  at  times  to  seU  papers,  it's 
only  the  minority  back  home  that  are  left 
wing  radicals  trying  to  paint  a  black  picture 
of  us  in  the  military  as  all  being  sadist  at 
Mel  Lai,  dope  addicts,  drop  outs  from  so- 
ciety etc. 

Again  my  numy  thanks  to  all  those  in- 
volved in  "We  Do  Care"  and  rest  assured 
"We  Do  Care"  also. 

Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy  New  Year 
toaU. 

John  Pkovar. 

The  package  was  addressed  to  B.  C. 
Hoogensen.  He  gave  it  to  some  lonely  service- 
men and  they  greatly  appreciated  it.  It  made 
their  Christmas  a  much  merrier  occasion. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


Merry  Christmas  to  you  all  too.  I  have 
found  many  happy  recipients  of  the  Christ- 
mas box  and  we  all  thank  you. 

Thanks. 

Stbvx. 

Dbab  WB  Do  Cabb:  Thank  you  very  much 
for  your  package.  It  has  helped  to  make  it 
seem  like  Christmas  even  though  I'm  away 
from  home.  It's  a  good  feeling  to  know  some- 
one else  other  than  my  parents  and  my  girl- 
friend care  about  me.  Once  again  THANK 
YOn  for  all  you  have  done  for  me. 

As  of  10  January  1972  I  will  be  stationed 
at  Myrtle  Beach.  S.C.  When  I  get  a  complete 
address  I  will  let  you  know. 
Sincerely. 

RnnaABo  Oabodv. 

Dbab  Folks  at  Wk  Do  Case:  Just  a  short 
note  to  let  you  fine  people  know  Just  what  a 
great  job  you  do.  The  far  reaching  effect  that 
you,  and  people  like  you,  bring  at  this  time 
of  year  to  people  who  cannot  be  home  for  the 
holidays  is  what  the  true  spirit  of  Christmas 
Is  all  about.  If,  for  no  other  reason  than  there 
are  folks  like  you  thinking  of  people  "who 
for  the  present,"  are  having  a  rough  time  of 
it,  makes  this  "hell"  some  must  go  through, 
worthwhile.  You  may  not  receive  any  finan- 
cial reward,  but  the  feeling  of  belonging  that 
you  have  given  so  very  many  people  will  al- 
ways place  you  fine  folks  on  the  tc^  of  my 
list  of  truly  fine  people. 

Hope  you  aU  have  a  wonderful  holiday. 

Sgt.  JOHK  SnCOM  AMD  FASOLT. 
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Thank  you  very  much  for  your  packagel 
By  the  items  that  you  sent  I  realize  that  a 
lot  of  time  and  effort  went  into  it.  The  Items 
are  aU  very  useful.  Thank  you  I 

Thank  you  all  so  very,  very  much.  It  was 
greatly  appreciated.  Merry  Christmas  to  you 
aU. 

Thank  you. 

O.  J.  Obaham. 

Sure  want  to  thank  you  for  the  Care-Power 
and  to  wish  all  of  you  a  Merry  Christmas 
and  a  Hi4>py  New  Year. 

Oorr  Mit  Uns. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  the  Christmas 
package  and  the  t>ooks  you  have  been  send- 
ing. 

It's  also  good  to  know  we  have  the  love, 
respect  and  the  mcval  support  from  our  peo- 
ple back  home. 

Thank  all  of  you  very  much. 
Sincerely, 

Allen  D.  Moobb. 

We'd  like  to  thank  you  very  much  for  this 
Christmas  package  and  aU  of  the  other  pack- 
ages you  have  sent.  It  reaUy  is  nice  to  know 
that  you  Do  Care.  Keep  up  the  good  work 
and  ^irit  lifters,  especially  for  all  of  our 
fighting  men  who  are  so  very  far  away  from 
their  home,  family  and  friends.  They  really 
give  up  a  lot  to  serve  our  country.  "We  Do 
Care"  shows  that  their  energies  are  really 
appreciated  on  the  "Home  Front." 

Thank  you  again. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henbt  J.  Feichtkeixx. 

Thank  you  for  our  Christmas  box.  We  look 
forward  to  it  every  year.  The  children  were 
partlciUarly  pleased  with  the  Christmas  ti«e 
ornaments  which  will  become  part  of  our 
collection  which  we  use  from  year  to  year. 

My  hiisband  thought  the  clothes  brush 
was  great — he  thinks  you're  the  only  people 
in  the  world  with  an  "in"  with  a  good  brush 
maker.  The  one  you  sent  two  years  ago.  I 
think,  was  about  worn  out  so  the  new  one 
is  appreciated. 

For  myself,  I  enjoyed  the  copies  of  "West 
Life."  Olad  to  hear  as  a  former  Fairviewlts 
that  the  handsome  young  Mayor  did  it  again 
and  Dr.  Barr  still  nUes  with  an  iron  hand. 

Things  haven't  changed  much  have  they? 

Do  extend  all  our  thanks — ^from  six  of  us 

the  WDC  people. 

You  do  much  to  make  Christmas  away  from 
home  a  little  nicer. 

Johanna  Humanxk  Maoeb. 

I  sure  appreciate  the  gifts.  They  made  m« 
feel  better.  You  people  are  doing  a  good  job. 
Me  myself,  I  also  like  to  help  out  other  people 
by  bringing  happiness  to  them. 

Have  a  merry  Christmas  and  a  happy  new 
year. 

Dabbell  Kbllt. 

liferry  Christmas  Ladles:  The  box  was 
greatly  appreciated,  not  only  by  me,  but  by 
the  rest  of  my  shipmates.  I  opened  It — well 
the  guys  opened  It  at  breakfast  this  morning. 
That's  when  we  get  mall. 

It  really  put  everybody  in  Christmas  spirit. 
We  even  put  the  Christmas  tree   up  that 
afternoon. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  ALL  tor  your  coop- 
eration in  making  Christmas  at  b<Mne,  felt 

away  from  home. 

Have  a  happj/. 

J.  B.  Waltebs. 

(P.S.  The  brownies  were  fantastic  as  well 
as  the  chocolate  Chips.) 

Dbab  Wb  Do  Cabb  Comkrtbe:  Thank  you 
for  the  Christmas  package. 
Sincerely, 

DAmzLWs 
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Wx  Do  Cakx,  Dkab  nusmM:  Tluuika  totfUx* 
Bantlle  of  booMs^ti^lfltai  iMUr  nMIMi  mptbe 
'mall  todAjr.  I  am  i*«ll-»«aNi^  «IM  KtMt 
)«ti  are  dothg  to  BUpport'oor  wrMowMn 
the  Falrvlew  PMttt  are»  aa  tlM)*  MlV« 
tb«  world. 

Slitce  your  service  la  of  qMelal  valj 
tlMMe  wbo  muat  serve  without  itkaXx  ii 
and  In  strange  parts  of  the  world,  i 
that  the  books  are  passed  on  to 
berA  at  Port  Le<tvenworth  wbo  can 

Again,  thanks  for  your  thoughts. 
,.  Sliuere;;,  . 

.-..^..fTirZ  J.l.    ....  ;:cv  >-Ro8niTE.T( 

Wx  Do  Cak^  to  livnTONX  OOW 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  exprbss  my 
heartfelt  thanks  for  your  kind  thougptful- 
ness  during  this  holiday  season. 

It  sur*  la  grtat  to  know  that  eomedae  tA 
home  Is  behind  you.  At  times  It  Is  ver; '  dif- 
ficult ]ust  existing  from  day  to  day  li  i  the 
-armed  forces,  and  gestures  like  yonrs  an  sure 
appreciated. 

Palrvlew  Park  stands  alone  and  at  tfa  t  t<^ 
of  the  list  of  great  communities  as  f ai  as  I 
am  concerned.  The  "We  Do  Care"  program 
Is  a  very  wonderful  organization  and  k  real 
crutcli   to  the  serviceman. 

Thanks  again. 

ROBBKT  B.  Nici 

~  Thank  you  very  mucta  lor  tbe  OJuls^ 
paeka^a.  It  really  helped  cheer  up  sonxg  ot 
tbe  people  In  the  Mars  station.  I  wUl  bd  re- 
tnrntng  bome  In  about  two  weeks  so  <l9n't 
■end  me  any  ntore  packages.  I  would  lln  to 
thank  you  vwy  mueb  tor  tJtte  packages.  Ipey 
have  made  the  tour  over  here  more  bearavle. 
Iltaoks,       ■■■.    t,  ,:■.'  ;.. 

Toic  Obokoi, 
RocxB  W.  Waldbk, 
Phu.  W.  SamuzlsohJ 

JOCL   PI   STkANBBnoJ 
':V.'1  9i'  JXD  ROCMWSLI., 

•>.r|     •.-;!  LAMKT  W.  NOklfAK. 

-:i,--      .  •   T.'  '      ...  

■'■■  T  Tefletted  tbi»  last  box  in  excellent  coi  • 
dttlOB.  I  want  you  to  know  that  the  me  q 
wbere  I  work  appreciated  it  as  much  as  I 
do;  however,  I  feri  I  should  axfvlse  yan 
that  m  be  leaving  Vietnam  and  the  serrli  e 
In  January.  Thank  you  very  much  for  a^ 
of  your  oonslderatloa. 
Sincerely, 

Lewis  ^  JUJLMtt-\ 

'  ''9u8i  a  Tlttie  note  to  ssy  tbAiiiltt  st*>h' 
everything.  Tou  people  can  really  bring  a  lot 
of  happiness  Into  a  guy's  heart  when  he  is 
away  during  the  holiday  season.  I  would  I  ke 
to  wish  you  all  a  very,  blessed  Christmas  a  id 
a  heaitiiy-New  Tear. ' 

Jemit  Cajka 
oi.iCF.S.  I  was  promoted  to  SPft  on  10  Nov.) 

Oasa  Wx  Do  Oaks:  I  bad  mixed  feelings  Uf 
guilt  and  happiness  wbem  I  received  t  tis 
year's  package.  Tba  guUt  cotnes  from  ay 
friends  Jealousy.  The  happiness  comes  fr  im 
knowing  ny  home  town  is  still  the  b  set 
bome  town  In  the  nation.  I've  ellmlna  ed 
some  of  the  guilt  by  sbarlng  my  830  stlcki  of 
Dentyne  gum.  Keep  up  tbe  good  work  Ve 
Do  Care.  ,;  :iqi:U  vtii    :o   V.S-:   '.  : 

Merry  Christinas.;,,  .;  i:.,;,:.,^-  ,.-:  i  - 

Thank  you  very  much  for  the  box.  We  en- 
joyed everything  In  the  box  and  shared  sc  me 
of  the  Items  with  the  guys  up  here  at  Ca  np 
Davkl.  J  hope  you  don't  mind. 

We  had  a  very  nice  Christmas  bere.  I  aad 
U-  work  Christmas  Eve,  but  wm  oil  for  Ob  st- 
mas  Day.  I'm  sorry  about  being  late  v  ith 
the  Christmas  caid  but  things  around  tiere 
have  been  anythmg  but  normal.  \ 

I  have  very  much  enjoyed  th»  news  lettkrs 
which  you  print  up^  I'm  sorry  J  haven't  1  st 
you  know  sdoner.  Pteilse  keep  up  the  go  d 
work  and  say  hello  tO  everydme  for  zhi. 


you  to 


SiklBltfe* 

-        ..L.      I 

•  •  '  i'l-.,'     ....;   ■■-r-..'  !r   ^i<i   ...    .•bii'.yu:  A: 

DBAa  Ws  Do  Csasr-<*lMUMi>  y«ft»  so'  veiry 
hnidb  for  «lk*  CBMaCntetf '•(«  l-pasMd  <>ut 

who  had  nothing  for  Chrlstiliaa^'ffi-lHMa  In 
nam  tat  almost  8  yean  and  I  like  to  take 
aogaoe  ot  the  younger  boys  under  my  wing  In 
thlSithsi'rNsv  M«vy".  I  only  wlals  tlwaefther 
towns  earad  asjfliUdk.CDr  thslk'toofalB-ttle 
■einlM.''-  -^'.X'j-.-x  -  ,' 

lHaak  you  aiBiaK;.A  ?s4i  :>  :.-    ,i;: :.  yi\i\-^f 


I  Bsosivad  same  of  the  cookies  and  Items  In 
a  box  that  was  sent  to  Pf c  Steve  Buhayda 
and  I  was  veiy  «lad.  «o  «ei  ttteca.  armi  vf 
Toiy  eonsldsrat*  Mwt  I  i«v(«oliit«d  ««UUig 
a  taw  ot  Om  goffdlManotossd  la  Ms  MMkaci. 
J  am  also  finwa  Ohio  Uk»  8>«w» 

steaa  an4  X  am  to«Mi  lolaMry  «art.*«ia9iHid 
ouMt  «(.our  time  in  tlM-  flaM  iritki«i»iMl«l. 
X  thaafc.  you  asaiib  ,  vi.      ...i.v  ^ 

.V  '    '/(I    ti«-;:i.:Isb    rJ7ft)Ke.  4«Blf  MMKsMsu' 

X>n*B  Vsonrpa:  tbaak  you  vary  OHMb  for 

sending  these  packages  to  ma  wbUa  J  wafi 
aUtioned  in  Viirtmsm.  laxey  wet*  a  aascala 
hoester.  Xt'«;  «lo«  to  know  evaryona  isn't 
anUiBiUtaolatbaVA.     

I  am  nesaaianed  aww-la  Iacla&4aa4  (Iwt 
have  the  need,  for  your  paokages  hsra  to  cUfc- 
heaUon  sffaLn.   . 

Agaln^^tbanks  very  much  fan ;  ntmfl'ffg 
them  for  the  past  year.  i  ;!,. -oi.  ,  . 

•    -j-!.»l»Pereiah!j,.  ;,-... 


Again  I  wwiidUke  to  ttswhau  th» people 
of  the  We  Do  Care  Committee  of  VWrrltw 
Park.  The  reason  I  aaa  af/vin  la  iMcauaa  at 
this  time  last  year  I  was  4n  inetnam^«Btf<  1 
decided  to  return  for  a  seeond  toUS-Bo  this 
lathe  second  ChrJstsnM  paoka«e  I  has*  re- 
ceived from  you  people.  It  really  helps  one's 
morale,  knowing  that  there  are  people  who 
do  care,  even  though  the  individual  may  be 
thovaands  gt  n^es  away  from  home. 

TtornM  yoti  Tehr  muc^.  tod  X  ii<ai«  that  aU 
qt  ydu.  too.  have  a  mertr  ^CteiiiOnia.  and,  the 
bttttotaWewTearl  '  -'''^^  ••^L^.'-'  ',T 
Slncortty  yotiri  '^"  ''  ««:-. ami.. o  ,.,..  r 

"  BoBtt^  3.  Coixiun. 


o.'iiii  I   ooj  rrTT"^"^'  Jiui!^!,.;-.)   ni-»i/. 

COOPERATIVA  MOTRO  AIDS 
BODEOA  OWNERS         -  ^ 


li'tfim 


HON^  HERMAN  BAPILLO 

.    or  new  foasL 


TSt  ra!t  HOT78&  OP  REPRia^NTATlVBS 

nS#.'feMMiLO.  Iiir,  Speaker,  QidPtierlb 
Rlcan  cominoXiliyl  io  ^  coi^try  Ifi  viery 
proud  oi  our  trsUOtioB,  of  teJciyag  (be  ini- 
tiative to  achieve  OUT  goals  «od  of  b«ip- 
Ing  each  other  in  advancing  osrselves 
and  esterlng  ftito  the  mainstream  of 
American  life.  Iliis  self -motivation  tuid 
self-celiance  'UndencOTes  many  VLxmMA  in 
which  the  Boricva  te  working  to  acMere 
fair  and  lost  tooatment  for  himself  and 
fmi  people.  '■     ''■'^-  •■ 

One  Of  the  primary  exatniiles  cff  tblis 
fine  tradlUoh  J3  tlxe  ownei^roperatoi;  of 
the  many,  bodegas  H  «=&i»nlflh  BptrnHug 
secUonA  of  New  TorlL  Oiy  a^d  otber 
areaa  with  aiael)le  Pueite  Riean.  Ohioano, 
Cataan.  and  otbtr  Spaittsh-speMElne 
popolatkHlB.  lfarketlhg>  foeds  «ad  6ther 
1tem«  unlqtit  to  o<ir  tifebpje^blaclc'beatta. 
rice.  pMmtain,  et  cetenil^he  bddeciiftro 
hisisano  is  am  impqrwiii  i|#<4,^lt»ji,ffle- 


.  .■,.i::A-i  c 


>i..>:..is  /'.ii_'L  . 


iqeot  in 

iMMaw  •ach^own^Aa^a^j^vajinroeMi. 
An  eroeetoUF.eaMitfaia.and  An»p<M*aTrt 
dfeveloixnaii/'haa  ooearxed'^wltb  the 
^Onaattdn  <tf-  ttie  listio '^aidttt  Sted 
Merchants'  CooperatiV<MC<k)petlittirk 
MMre^'ii^  tha  iftfoucj '  Bstal^oiied  iind 
Ip^oiadted  Chi'atttlt  the  dbitlcatfob'aiM 
friearw'  6r ^.  ;iaaxx'm^.  Cooperattvk 
lifecird  teiir^M  woipbiNl«^  acd^lds 
the  bodega  owners  in  a  va^a^  of  ways, 
sueh  4M  matcetlnc  thoD.i^m  unfavor- 
able business  practices,  fumisliing  tech- 
alcas^  asrtstftiw  and  bo^  on-:  However,  tliis 
outstaaadittg  otgamaMlMi  fxenSOoi  help 
and  a!tdd$Lhc^  >i9;b9d  tin  day-to-di^ 
Qpeittflpoit  ot  Ipi  inen^hec  bqilj^  atid 
plans  are  wid^i^ray  to  jprovM^  ixnjxv' ^ 
ec<HM>mio  and  iiheBgiidcomiAotassiiituMw 
la.  the  Puerto  Rleaik  community  in  Slev 

This  raoniiilff's  Kew  TMrlrTlifiM  iiiu!«> 

ried  a  weU-writ|«n  and  perceptive  artide 
«i  JoUiimy  Ibires'  work  and  the  fine  Job 
being  peritor^ed  by  the  coope^tive.  He 
andlMa  iorgAnizf^tioa  titbit  greatt  hiwe  for 
our  peoplA  and  I  am  indeed  proudof  tUs 
vital  self-help  effort.  I  am  pleased  to 
bring  this  article  to  our  C(Aeagiies'  at- 
tmaoti  &ftd  fesert  it  herewith  for  Indu- 
sioi^  in  the  Rsqoio;  ,    ,     . 

Bf^o^a.  jOw^aaa^  GUnr .  ^ntswoTn  .  nr ,  qo-«r 

'j;  fk  a.;.;:..       '.'    ^^•^   •  ■         .'vi;.'!'-',-  jI  -kI 
i;Hia.iiKS  41^  Delrdre  Carmody) 

Spanish-speaking  owners  of  small  grQ<^ry 
«tet«a  who^^  work  U' iv«i«^  or  iOA^  hours  a 
wsair  to  ssH  a  fiNT  tbMiiSiM  ^Qan -worth  «( 
goQdk'4isr»«'tia«ta'gl«enbtatare  and  political 
taout  asrt>ti|h  a  Med  eed|ietatlve  formed  by 
an  iiaagiiMittvie  aad  «hbrg«Qe  imetto  SUte 
aiMtnesiiMail  Here.' ' 

JU  ttx«4imB  tlii^;  the  aty's'toini^ntlc  IJto- 
«0k^i)h«n«'AdiUnlitntfob  la  davismg  a  hU^ 
to  link  BdabdAictufen  Of  oomramer  and  In- 
dustrial products  In  Puerto  Blob  iio  (fistrlbu- 
tloU  eiMUri^heM;  bssed  on  the  thought  that 
outlets  such  as  the  nsoo  cooperatives  provide 
a  leadt  tfanMt 'for  Puerto  Ikleaa  produ^. 
■ma  1%  tras  fdio  oMMd  isv«^  altea  to 
Puerto  neaiii  libaMfaetditn  to  let  up  tndua- 
strlea  here  and  provide  needed  Employment 
for  PiNM(^MleanS4n  New  Tork. 

The  Metro.  Spanish  Kerchaqts  Foods  Co- 
op In  tih#  feVcmz'tttmlh^l  ni|nk((|t  U  the  brain 
child  ot^  loi]^'ttMM<  a  W-y«»r-<tta  Puerto 
ttiean  Wttfta  <N«rM  in  tntetior  df!>ftU(h  from 
Niw"jrorii,Trm»w8itit.  , , 

.,..,.;.,„,(;  .^aoTHsa  oiiAiraa»  ^MOlKov.it  ^>»w 
In  1960  Mr.  Torres's  brothar  <oama  to  him 
and  ipvoposed  tuat  they  go  Into  business  to- 
gether. Hb  suggsBtad' that  t3My  bay  a  gi^eery 
store,  even  though  -aelther  knew  anything 
about  the- foad.  business.^ 
'  Wttb  great' i*liictaaefr,attin  Tones  agreed 
«o  tiie  propoaaL  After  saantfung  abOut,  be 
bought  a  smaU  girxery  etonKNS  OolMord  AVe- 
oMietti  tbeBsonx  for  SB,000i  Thatevealng,  bis 
bcoaber  eafae  to  see  him  and  saM  thai  He  had 
-obanged  fau  mind  and  decided  be  dtd  nOt 
waait  to  go  into  the  grocery  bMslaaas. 
■  ■"!  saM  t»  Mm,  'Tou  know.  I've  taken  two 
years  of  Judo  and  I've  never  usMl  It.'*'  John 
Torres  recalled  the  other  day. '^Y  said,  'I'm 
going  to  close  my  eyes  and  count  to  five  and 
If  you're  still  In  the  room  when  I  open  them. 
you  hav»imy  word  6t  honor  I'm  gWn^  to  prac- 
;tloe  my  judo.'^"  - 

To  his  suxprlaa.ttie  aibpft  prgepeaed,  but  as 
j^e  came  latp;  oohtaotwtt^thar  Puerto  Btcan 
bodega  o^fri^er%  ha  wa%aat«f«nded  to  find  bow 
Uttls  they  kiaw  >l^ho»it  ttow  meat  haala  ptooe- 
du*e^/(^fuaat««ia  iltaM-  B»de«Mad  tbsaiei- 


m «?  m^^ 


chants  needed  to  be  organized,  so  he  set  out 

taoaiBliadBaaitfaai^lndaad^aat  aflewthaigt. 

"But  iKUaj|wokHaa..^in0>iiavMta  c4nihis«:a 

s«rwwi)|hflH%»fa«*5;j^(5eeff« /»«»«*%» 

-^fati  aauab»n'1aid?tl^¥lnVltt«n:<rf'  tiiftih 
^Wiwi^ttaU  pim^^iai  gUM'ttM^  oohl«i^>pl 
a  ss-^taadkoh  saMpey^  nad  thdui^tr^upi-1 
told  ttaaBil  iaaated:ihia  aarveyar 
within  three  mo^thStV  /,      y 

Soon   he   hai   jLSOO   replies  fipm.   -■^.. 
grocerr-art^  t^ttp^:' t^  that 

the  sveragw  dpaatosh'^^aldtng^gnoiif' %as  46 
ysaia  «MI,'had  SvadhUdMa,  «ad  bttm  fiere 
lot  M  to  ao  yaarst  had  aa  a«ticiatfc«  «ayaad 
«iliid  grtkde,'  wOriutd'  las ' kbitts  ^a  aaek  ^lA'  Ms 
stoia  and  Ma  wua  workeC  VO  -hoars,  stoaaed 
«b6u(  »,800  itaais  aad  had  saMs  o<  a2,ee»  a. 

,roeki-.  ^  ■•-  .^.  A  .!,  i.i..;w-.J7:.;;s,...:l  :-:;o:. 
Later  he- teutid-^oat-taat  moat' «r -ifieee 
mercttanta  had  eoaib  ttota  the  sugar  fteMs  of 
Puerto  Bloo  to  eara  atwugh  Udoey  «o  eaahke 
4aem te  tatumto  their  hoaXland  to «at  up 
sbuaassaa- these. ''. 

■  In  19BS  ha  organlaedelgM  Puerto  Bleah 
awnahants  tn '^tha  aromi  and  atariad  the 
MetiapoMtan  BftmcMb  Merohants  AsaocMdaoa. 
Itoday,  there  are  l^eoo  memhan  thiooghoot 
the  city — 80  percent  of  whom  are  Puerto 
Blcan.  1^1^  haeluda  d>y  oleaaece,  lastauvant 
and  liqaocvaaxs  owaeas,  beatlty-patlor  «|>«a- 
tors  and  «wBCKs.er  hart' and  lanchsoaattes, 
as  weuaa  grooecaw;AIl<)^y  ase  a  yeaa  doss. 
-  Jfr;;  Iterea  halpa.  tham  adtb  proUams, 
gsldea  them  thlougli  the  eH^'s  lab^mth  of 
red  t^pa  and.  Uka  a  elubhoaae  -polMlolan^ 
picks  up  tha  ttfephoaa '  wtaoa '  neoassary  to 
mntod  a  legtauter  how  mueh  halaat  hsSpad 
him  whUe  lia .  a«a  ooa  mpalgiUBg  and  liow 
much  the paaaaga^at a oertain iiMMof  legiar 


latlon  would  mean  now,  or  to  put  a  hit-  of 
preesuss- en  a  dim  saiaaai  who  Is  indulging 
In  legst  haaaseBaant o<<a  bodega  owner. 

"We  saw  HiaS-iba  Ug  aah  always  winds  up 
eatlBg  «ha  Uttia  .^Uh,"  he  says.  "But  through 
Metro  we  are  not  little  flsh  any  moM.  Al- 
though we  dosA  abussDUf  strength,  we  dont 
heattaae  «»  abfow  tt,:itoo/' 

HMlbeeto  t-**Tgr'  for  J  Instance,  came  to 
Mr.  Toaraatha  otMr  darwlth^  problem.  Mr. 
Santiago,  wboae  father  owns  a  grocery  store 
on  **-"«—*■  Boad  Imttae  Bianxi  had  xaoently 
told  his  loe-eraaat*  dMIvarar  that  he  would 
no  longachuy  fnaa  hMa  beoauae  his  lea  pream 
was  always  maltad.  Ait  the  deUy«rerjnfuaed 
to  remove  hla  loeHeream  tnnat  from  ^r. 
Santlan's  stbn  iuid  i^^jther  loe-eream  ohm- 
tmny  imukt  ^tallv^  whQa  that  fraeaer  ^rila 
atiu  here.  Mr.  Saatlago'B  Mors  Is  between:  pn 
tehools  and  loe  dream  -tfvtni^or  ^ariTdf  his 
tauahioaa.  ■      '" 

"That'  guy  knqrwa  h0  lias  }tr,  Santlagq.by 
the  neck,*  w.lteNi  audi:  *a^V|riMelil^  a 
let^  and  give-  him'  ^va_  daj^i  toj|^t  -Om 
fieuer  out  of  ttiete.St  V  ttayati  f6r  wislnad 
bf  ac^oa  with  Pdeno'  fft^an  puSlneesmen, 
but  M  fihows  tS)**  -wehafe  three  laareta  and 
heiftel^foolayhus^  '  •_  ^^    ■ 

lu  ittft  iCr.  '^lyyTTdi  fdrtUed  tl^anf^  Span- 
itfi  Menttiattt*  Pood.  OoMOp,  aiiidi;  now  has 
10*  groo^  as  mmaiytrt.  THiif  mt^tt  eieh  >uy 
a  twttiftnum  of  ^SpO,  bin  which  ^hey  earn  in- 
terest o>  Up  tor  $  ^'«eht.?]jaat-7eajr  they 
earned^  per  cent  of  tiNaix''>attt)^ua^  pUr^ases. 
Ihe  eQ^;s  total,  sales  a«re^-niUltott. 

One*man  earned  'tis  per  cent  of  hl^  otlg- 
tnal«asttal  InvesUDtentlast  year.'llie  Interest 
on  hla  M^  awned  htm  iM^  fiE»  Vdrthased 
980.19V.14  inrth  ot  trbcCTles.  on  whUsh  he 
earned  «flM,  fora  total  amtthd  ^fli  of  i^. 

In  1968,  Ut.  'Mnm  give'uii  hta  own  s^ 
(and  two  others  he  lukl,  bought  after  his 
Uiitlal  dUMiea)  to  ttl^#blie  full  time  to  the 
oo^:Ht»^h6#  Oltefi  vHMes  seven  days  a  week, 
beginning  at^i^  XXvSi  continuing  untu 
late  avnlijlit.  ais'aklj^^  |M.00O--hls  wife 
makee  9»JOOO  as  his  assistant — and  he  points 
out  qulddy  >ait  Sie'^bciAkl  salary  for  dlrec- 
tonrgf  lUM  OboperktHil  is  a  per  cent  of  the 

proflts;;\VHk('#oM-1^(Mtf  Amounted  to  $30,- 

.is^nodiiol  \o  yiTt'j  •ji-ialO  li'.i'j 


000  last  year,  a  sum  Mr.  Torree  feels  would  be 
-taejttafiiifatthi«oJd|f«tttitisitttaafi  .'::>.:  r.: 

^'^«f  <jtiii?ij^imuflaiti-'^fd^'i|6irihj^^isai 

-wowJtBii^aftiiwwiawyflats  aasaMiwba  ah« 
Aa-muiaiha.'*}of4(00KtiaaeBl  character,^  aomat- 
4iMig  vtMteMkemaMB  ^fhooks  Qa»  oareMOy. 

^/Wi  j'ySgf^'ii^  thft,|}ose. 

i%  ^  was,  triM  ifbm  .r^pzlse^ 

Dtlu^eo-pp. 


} 


i*is  xidw  plai^^i&ig  tb' sdect^  ulsa 
-oung  laM  ^tti  llml' 


young  laA  ^th  limited  ed^ci- 
ttonslMMwltliaaci^ittQdetorthe  food  buau 
aesa  fia^mttllHy  aocae  «C  hla  heat  gztiBera 
to  iprtruct.^heaeyouag  men  andiba  hlmealf 
Kill  cloaahr.,Mperv}aethair  tnonlng.  They 
inll  M  tMLul  to  vvnx  ul  Ih*  co-rOA  lot  tnroe 
nyQhais  as'jauT «  the  vat^indf  progj^. 

-ICr. -■rdrM^o^' td  rMseitU^  fbr  the 
program  from  advertising  probeeds'f rani  Vo- 
«etu  Matte;  a'n«aaiitM»  that  gUs^W  bodega 
owners..' ^.;...'  1    ..O'.  ~  ".  o  .--.i  Vv.'to':- ■:  :  ■ 

laiaD)  %»{tept  wbai  ttiey  have  leatned.  they 
wlU  f>a  fwnt  -out  toto  number  stores  Chat 
need  re<si^nlaatlon.  This  will  test  them  and. 
hopefully;  help  out  the  stores. 

n  thay  pass  this  taift.  Mr.  Tnves  win  guar- 
antee a  loan  for  them  from  the  Small  Bual- 
neas  Aiftntniatrattoa  and  set  them  up  In  their 
oam  aUMca  These  stores,  where  pMees  win 
be  uhlfonBt  Mil  form  a  new  chain,  Metro 
OonvaaleauaMxttea. 

Oba  «r  Ifir.  roResli  moat  enthusiastic  sup- 
portera  Is  Kah  Fstton,  Bcmionue  Devtiopment 
AdmlnlMmtor.  Mr.  Paeton  ttslls- Puerto  Bieo 
"tha-aeooad  aaoet  important  eoooomy  to  us" 
and  haa  been,  -woxkhog  on  estabuahlng  "Of^ 
eratlan  BBtdgelitod;??  HAleh  would  link  the 
Pueeto  Blcan-^eetaunny  to  the  needs  aC  Puerto 
Aloan  ecaiaumaa  m  NeWTorfe. 

Plans  are  already  under  wayta  seiaet  a 
Bits  for  a  packaging  plant  fbr  a  Puerto  Slcan 
paatydwse  maaasaoaBtt  aadXbr  a  M^iole 
aaaamUy plant. icnr:T.:    ra    bdjcia-o    i-icrio 

:.  ;-i..:    .;  ,.  .i-  I.'.'i  io: ':•;■>  •;)  c  -i.s  ;:Oi(i«  .. -iiioH 

TBB'3WnH  ANNIVERSARlr  OP  DON 
PEDftO  PAO^*  &PWRArJOS  OP 

qoHTOA  WfBftAWmrt  IS  ocak- 


Mr.  MILLBR«f  tSaSfOMfft.  Mr.  Bpettt- 
er,  I  always  have  believed  that  people 
who  are  proua  oi  lAar  history  are  good 
(AMgfauh-waonA  pt^their  cpuntry,  proud 
of  th^U-^uheti^t^-iuid  "ben^cial'  btiflders 
or  their  own  lobaUty:^   '"  '" 

It  was  my  pri^H^^recentix  to  attend 
the  dedi4ilid3ia  ajTwifcoStghblaque  in 
Danville,  Calif.t:  commemorating  the 
anoth  annlitgrsary  ^f  ^  Viaimr  explora- 
tion by  Dbh  Pedro  FMes  of  wxuit  is  how 
Contra  Cnto' Cdohty.  <kmtra  Costa 
vmxt^  "QPP!0aite  eeaqfe."  KUJhXHtedsBst 
rif:AliMBQd«  Covn^  MMl  San  Ranctoco 
Pay.,  aodi  aoutb  of  tlMi  B«y%.  upetream 
avtuadea  jtoownias.  Saa  nftUD^Bay.  Cftr> 
«Aaeafiftrait..an4airimmBv.  -.  : .:  . 
-  T\M  dedloation  was  flpons(«ed»;bf  ttie 
San  Bamon  Valley  Sistorteal  Soeietrr  I 
wanti  to  conmend  42ie  (^eera  of  this 
aodetjr,  pfessat  imd  past,  wh6  had  the 
-vMeii'to^i^ain  4hia  aiudvenary  ceiebra- 
Ij^iaiid'tiie^MBnialaflm^  I 
'■£■  fiiibM  Ihterisaefa^^^at  tif^^ 
'""tfllf'iwS'''    ''•'^  '■■'^^''^  ■■'  -•   ''"'  '-•" 


current  ofBcers,  elected  in  March, 
pi'^toy  R-foess.  iJMMdenC;  HowaKl 
Ptte^iv  ^ce' tttiadMit:  ^inde  Jonea, 
eebf^tttry-  <le(^ge  C  Wbod,  treartrer; 
idMr  A^  ^BriiBtdra;  MMM  SiCMV.  a^^ 
tiMaisi^^rduiai;  laoAkafks;  Beaer^  But- 
Mq;  niMH^iiai:  ^  Al  KsqMan,  meoafbeMhl^ 
^aleHie  ^eduld;  hoipitai^;  and  Beanor 
Mlridi.  i]ltfi^:t^,  iiFU»^%fad  sponsortd  the 
-am  rtititXLagxX  the  aocletr  fn  Ally  1970. 

OSarttr  ^fflbeie  wb&  reared  this  Mhreta 
IncSaded  Xta^;  'WJlsen  E.  idosar  vioa  pivft- 
dailt:"<3¥tmt  &iAtimV  Umdmiirks;  ^ESian 
lidO!^.^  UU^Lrtanrsiul  Bectba  EMhaxea, 
hdepitdlity.  1%e«ite  for  the  bronze  pftaque 
wae  domited  by  Berman  J.  Saadkahle, 
3t:,  aUtea  bf  liie  Sunset  Nuaery  In  Daii^ 
ville.    -^  "^  •'       ' 

It  dioidtd  be  t^ea&ed  t^iat  Severn  eeo- 
grapttfc  itolatkxi  Characteviaed  the  west* 
efh  eoiast  bf  Adierica  befbre  the  ^lanlA 
o^bnlBBtiotii  Communlcatkm.  between 
it  and  the'reM  of  the  world  was  almeat 
nonexlMeBt.  Ihe  land  barrier  to  the 
east>^tdgh  motmtafBa,  wtitttlcsfe  deseita, 
BOd  vttet  plBlns-^was  so  dlfllotat  to 
travene  ttat  there  was  almost  no  oobo 
tact  between  the  western  and  ttie  eastern 
seahokrd.^lie  natur*  of  the  West  was  a 
x^ste^.  Ezpl6ren  wondered:  Was  these 
a  watet  t^tM  bonaectii«  ttie  two  oceans? 
Did  the  dasiralile  Sortbwest  Paance 
aotucOiyodi^ 

It  was  speculatiOD  of  this  sort  iiud; 
motivated  the  early  navigators  and  ex- 
plbfers,  tncdudtng  Ci«talBPedi»  Pages 
wte»  wai^  stlRtianod  at  Montereyv  -the 
eiMEQlih  dapltal  of  Alte  CaBf  oiaia»  iribece 
Pather  Jnntpeio  Secra:  had  founded  the 
liOasiofi  San  Corlofe  Borromeo  in  17T9. 
Oi«tatn!PBg«a  was  xAieitf  the  first  (0  ven- 
tur^inland.  He  khd  his  iiarty*-4n<inding 
Vtttto»  Jnkn  Cra«>i:  amd  .«ix  aoldiera— 
tsroeted  ttie  Santa  Cne  mountalna^  into 
the  Santa  OiaMi  Vailat.  went  op  ttie  eastr 
era  shore  tdf  San  Prandsoo^fiagr,  along 
ttse  Beftelegr  hills,  and  fottawad  the 
shoreline  of  the  seemingly  endless  asfeU' 
ary  pasl^aa  Pablo  .Bay  and  the  Qar- 
qulnez  Strait  to  the  delta  of  the  San 
Joaquin  Riyei  Ttoy  euutuntered  elk, 
bears  which  they  killed  for  food,  and 
frien(fi^-:^<ivBi^-  %h6ih  they  called 
"heathens"  becauae^Hhese  people  had 

PofcMoyn^c  IforaaKfebfe  iestuary  to 
ti|rn  back  strath,  t^ey'then  went  up 
WUhut  ^Citi^-alM  iiitb  the  film  Ramon 
VaUey.  ThetFagea^Ciasili  diary  of  the 
journey  b^caijne  the  ^  first  wjdtteQ  record 
of  Vki  eas^^  p^irts  of  ,pbntra  Q&ta 
luad  .  Alaa^edft  counties.  Alter  cattapitift 
.in;',the  .yicihiliy  of  what  .are  now  tb6 
to\ms  oi  Alamo.  Jj^anyHIe.  and  San  Ra- 
miori.^  the  party  travelled  into  the  Uver- 
^nore  ,Vall9y»  then  wcsterly^aciross  Mls- 
$lto  /5W!»  wK  jWto  the  »»ia  CItoa 
VaUey,  khdibdu^  poiirise  to  M)>ntett7.  , ' 

•Thi^  jjistojic  adYeottu*  w^  vjviaiy>e- 
exoM/^  at  the  .2(;»otJi  wuflvet'sary  .ob- 
^emi^cje  At  Diphvuie  ot  APtu  I-  Boy 
3WM.i)i^dow  of  ti«r;i^1^  vai- 
i^  mstptitakl  Soei<^^  m^  as  master 
of,  ceremdtC^.  Dr.  Cidse  played  ttie  juirt 
df ;  Pedi-o  T&^tfm^  Oodfity  »c- 

(r^^-£>9rtrtiyed^3P^eT  Cre^tii.  M( 


^fSs  3nJl)yojJDbi.-i:i  I  .iWitirtyiC  Had 
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Association  represented  Pages'  solders 
and  scouts.  Entertainment  was  prov  ded 
by  Maruja  Varges  as  a  Spanish  dai  cer, 
accompanied  on  the  guitar  by  Herb  I  »b- 
son,  both  of  the  Danville  Music  and 
Dance  Center.  Mabel  Kuss  perforned 
the  unveiling  of  the  plaque.  Edmun  1  A. 
Linscheid,  chairman  of  the  Contra  C  osta 
County  Board  of  Supervisors,  read  a  res- 
olution proclaiming  April  1  as  Piges 
Day.  Dr.  K.  Fillmore  Gray,  pasto'  of 
the  San  Ramon  Valley  United  Me  ,ho- 
dist  Church,  gave  the  invocation.  Qi  eet- 
ing  all  of  the  invited  guests  and  per- 
forming scores  of  incidental  tasks  was 
the  indefatigable  Historical  Society  sec- 
retary, Mrs.  Alfred  (Virgie)  Jones. 

Others  in  attendance  included  An- 
drew H.  Young,  commissioner  on  the 
Contra  Costa  County  Planning  Bo  Bird; 
Robert  Cook,  president  of  the  San  Ra- 
mon Valley  Chamber  of  Conrnierce; 
Justice  A.  Prank  Bray,  president  of  the 
Contra  Costa  County  Historical  S<cie- 
ty;  Janet  Newton,  regional  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Conference  of  Csdlf omia 
torical  Societies;  Louis  Stein,  nfcwly 
elected  president  of  the  Alameda  Cfcun- 
ty  Historical  Society;  Mrs.  Johii  D. 
Cronin,  president  of  the  /.mador-LiWer- 
more  Historical  Society;  and  my  field 
secretary  in  the  Eighth  Congressi<\nal 
District.  Ken  Larson. 

Among  the  people  who  were  unable 
to  attend,  but  sent  regrets  by  let  er, 
telegram  or  phone,  were  the  Honors  ble 
Jerome  R.  Waldie  of  Antioch,  Con  Ira 
Costa  County,  Representative  of  lie 
14th  Congressional  District;  State  S  in- 
ator  John  A.  Nejedly  of  Walnut  Cnek, 
Assemblyman  James  W.  Dent  of  C  tn- 
cord.  Rev.  William  H.  Abeloe,  Pat  ler 
David  Temple.  Dr.  Warren  LinyiUa  of 
San  Ramon.  Mrs.  Dorris  Watts  and  1  Irs. 
Viola  Morley,  who  is  an  ofBcer  of  the 
Conference  of  California  Histofical 
Societies. 

It  was,  indeed,  an  historical  day. 


SALMONELLA  POISONINO 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or    NSW    TOEX 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA' 

Tuesday.  May  2.  1972 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Prl<i 
in  Wheaton,  Md.,  a  catastrophe  was 
rowly  averted  when  four  elderly  pati^ts 
of    a   well-known    nursing    home   were 
rushed  to  the  hospital  with  salmoaella 
poisoning. 

This  dramatizes,  more  than  everJ  the 
need  for  Congress  to  act  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  this  dreadful  disease. 

Salmonella  poisoning  can  come  'rom 
msuiy  sources.  Though  the  source  of  Fri- 
day's near  tragedy  is  still  unknown,  it 
is  common  knowledge  that  pet  turtles  are 
carriers  of  salmonella  poisoning. 

The  Center  for  Disease  Control  lit  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  the  Department  of  Hralth, 
Education,  and  Welfare  as  well  as  i  ledl- 
cal  experts  in  private  practice  flrml  t  be- 
lieve, however,  that  the  spread  of  si^o- 
nella  can  be  controlled. 

Last  December,  I  Introduced  the  Sal- 
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monella  Prevention  Act  with  the  Inten- 
tion of  preventing  the  shipment  of  dis- 
eased turtles  which  could  resalt  in  the 
ccmtamlnation  of  small  children.  Clear- 
ly, salmonella  poisoning  whether  trans- 
mitted through  food  or  pet  turtles  must 
come  under  strong  legislative  law  con- 
trol if  we  are  to  eliminate  this  disease. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  most  recent  outbreak 
of  salmonella  poisoning  in  Maryland  in- 
dicates that  the  Coagreas  must  act  swift- 
ly and  sternly.  The  first  step  in  remedy- 
ing this  problem  would  be  the  enactment 
of  H.R.  12303,  the  Salmonella  Prevention 
Act  which  would  protect  our  children 
from  the  spread  of  this  disease  by  pet 
turtles.  Our  efforts  today  can  prevent 
future  outbreaks  of  the  disease  in  the 
United  States. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  insert  into 
the  Congressional  Record,  F^day's  news 
articles  from  the  Washingt(m  Post  which 
tells  of  the  near  tragedy  in  Maryland: 

Salmonxixa  Hits  Patients  ih  Whxaton 

Four  patients  of  a  Wbeaton  nursing  home 
have  been  stricken  with  salmonella  poisoning, 
a  potentially  fatal  Infection  that  often  Is 
transmitted  by  food,  Montgomery  County 
health  department  officials  said  yesterday. 

None  of  the  patients,  who  range  In  age  from 
75  to  91,  Is  seriously  111.  but  all  have  been  hos- 
pitalized to  assure  the  Infection  does  not 
spread  to  other  patients,  officials  said. 

Two  other  patients  have  been  hospitalized 
with  symptoms  of  the  Infection  and  tests  ear- 
lier this  week  revealed  six  other  patients  may 
have  the  Infection,  although  results  of  the 
tests  will  not  be  final  for  a  few  days,  accord- 
ing to  health  officials. 

The  89-bed  nursing  home  Is  Manor  Care 
Wheaton,  at  11901  Georgia  Ave.  It  Is  part  of  a 
chain  operated  by  Manor  Care  Nursing 
Homes,  which  also  operates  nursing  homes  la 
Adelphl  and  Hyattsvllle. 

Dr.  Steven  Llpson  of  the  Montgomery 
County  health  department  said  yesterday  In- 
vestigations by  state  and  local  officials  had 
found  the  nursing  home's  operation  to  b« 
sanitary  and  revealed  no  link  between  the  in- 
fection and  the  preparation  of  food  in  the 
home. 

Llpson  said  Investigators  believe  the  source 
of  the  Infection  may  be  "a  commercially  pre- 
pared food  product  containing  dry  eggs  and 
milk"  that  has  been  used  at  the  home.  The 
nursing  home  has  stopped  using  the  product, 
as  well  as  all  other  foods  that  commonly 
transmit  the  infection,  he  said. 
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ANCHORAGE-PAIRBANKS  JOINT 
RESOLUTION 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

or   ALASKA 

IN   THE   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  2.  1972 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
have  received  copies  of  two  Joint  resolu- 
tions passed  by  the  councils  of  the  city  of 
Anchorage  and  the  city  of  Fairbanks  con- 
cerning electric  utilities.  In  an  age  when 
we  hear  so  much  about  power  short- 
ages and  energy  crises,  it  is  hearten- 
ing to  see  responsible  groups  taking  an 
active  interest  In  working*  to  alleviate 
these  problems.  This  is  the  case  with  the 
city  councils  of  Anchorage  and  Fair- 
banks, Alaska.  I  would  like  to  include  in 
the  Record  for  today  copies  of  these  two 
resolutions  requesting  first,  the  forma- 


tion of  an  Alaskan  Electric  ReUaUlity 
Council;  and  second,  the  establishment 
of  a  State  association  of  electric  utilities. 
If  instituted,  these  two  organizations 
will  contribute  significantly  to  a  reduc- 
tion of  common  problems  confronting 
the  electric  power  utilities  in  Alaska. 

ANCHOBAOK-PAIXBANKa    JOINT   REaOLUTION 

No.  A/F  8-72 

A  resolution  supporting  the  formation  of  an 
Alaskan  Electric  Reliability  Council 

Whereas,  the  Chief.  Bureau  of  Power.  FM- 
eral  Power  Commission,  has  proposed  to  the 
Administrator  of  the  Alaska  Power  Admiids- 
tratlon  and  several  of  the  larger  Alaskan 
power  utilities  the  establishment  of  a  Re- 
gional Reliability  Council  In  Alaska,  and 

Whereas,  it  appears  that  the  fonnation 
of  such  a  council  will  be  beneficial  to  the 
electric  power  utilities  In  Alaska. 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  by  the 
Councils  of  the  City  of  Anchorage  and  the 
City  of  Fairbanks,  in  joint  session :  That  the 
Administrator  of  the  Alaska  Power  Adminis- 
tration and  Alaskan  power  utiUties  be  en- 
couraged to  form  an  Alaskan  Electric  Relia- 
bility Council,  and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  electric 
utilities  of  the  Cities  of  Anchorage  and  Fair- 
banks be  authorized  to  become  members  of 
an  Alaskan  Electric  Reliability  Council. 

Copies  of  this  resolution  shall  be  distri- 
buted to  the  Governor  of  Alaska,  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission,  the  Administrator  of 
the  Alaska  Power  Administration,  and  each 
electric  power  utility  In  the  State  of  Alaska. 

Passed  and  approved,  this  17th  day  of 
March.  1972,  in  Anchorage,  Alaska. 

Attest: 

GlOBOK  M.  SULUVAN, 

Mayor,  City  of  Anchorage. 
Bbatsick'  Prick, 
City  Clerk.  City  of  Arushorage. 

Attest: 

JUUAM   C.   Rice, 

Mayor.  City  of  Fairbankt. 
EVXLTK  M.  RiTsmix, 
City  Clerk.  City  of  Fairbanks. 

AMCHOBACS-FAiaaAinCB  Joutt  Rbbolutiom 

No.  A/F  ©-72 

A  resolution  urging  the  establishment  of  a 

State  Association  of  Electric  Utilities 

Whereas,  there  are  a  number  of  common 
problems  confronting  the  electric  power  util- 
ities In  Alaska,  and 

Whereas,  the  organization  of  an  associa- 
tion of  electric  utilities  would  contribute  to 
the  resolution  of  these  problems,  and 

Whereas,  the  formation  of  such  an  associa- 
tion would  lead  to  greater  possibilities  of 
agreements  among  Alaskan  electric  utilities. 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  by  the  Coun- 
cils of  the  City  of  Anchorage  and  the  City  of 
Fairbanks,  in  Joint  session :  That  the  electric 
utilities  of  the  Cities  of  Anchorage  and  Fair- 
banks take  the  initiative  In  the  formation  of 
a  State  Assod&tlon  of  Electric  UtUitles.  and 

Be  it  further  reeolved,  that  the  said  electric 
utilities  of  Anchorage  and  Fairbanks  call  a 
meeting  for  this  purpose  during  1972. 

Copies  of  this  resolution  shall  be  distri- 
buted to  the  Governor  of  Alaska,  the  Federal 
Power  Commlaalon.  the  Administrator  of  the 
Alaska  Power  Administration,  and  each  elec- 
tric power  utility  in  the  State  of  Alaska. 

Passed  and  i4>proved.  this  17th  day  of 
March,  1972,  in  Anchorage,  Alaska. 

Att«st: 

OSOBOK  M.  SmXXTAlf, 

Mayor,  City  of  Anchorage. 

BCATBICB  PlKS. 

City  Clerk,  City  of  Anchorage. 
Attest: 

JvutM  O.  9mm, 
Mayor.  City  of  Fairbankt. 
BvxLTH  M.  Rxmnox, 
dtp  Clerk.  City  of  Fairbankt. 
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TELEPHONE  PRIVACY— XXI 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

or  wiacoiraor 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  2.  1972 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pres- 
oitly  circulating  a  "Dear  Colleague"  let- 
ter on  the  telephone  privacy  bill  iKJL 
13267),  which  has  already  been  cospon- 
sored  by  28  Members. 

This  bill  would  give  individuals  the 
right  to  indicate  to  the  telephone  com- 
pany if  they  do  not  wish  to  be  commer- 
cially solicited  over  the  telephone.  Com- 
mercial firms  wanting  to  solicit  business 
over  the  phone  would  then  be  required  to 
obtain  from  the  phone  company  a  list  of 
customers  who  opted  for  the  commercial 
prohibition.  The  FCC  would  also  be  given 
the  option  of  requiring  the  phone  com- 
pany, instead  of  supplying  a  list,  to  put 
an  asterisk  by  the  names  of  those  in- 
dividuals in  the  phone  book  who  have 
chosen  to  invoke  the  commercial  solici- 
tation ban. 

niose  not  covered  by  the  legislation 
would  be  charities  and  other  nonprofit 
groups,  political  candidates  and  organi- 
zations, and  opinion  polltakers.  Also  not 
covered  would  be  debt  collection  agencies 
or  any  other  individual  or  companies 
with  whom  the  individual  has  an  exist- 
ing contract  or  debt. 

As  I  noted  in  a  statement  on  &Iarch  9. 
I  have  received  an  enormous  amount  of 
correspondence  on  this  legislation  from 
all  over  the  country.  Today,  I  am  plac- 
ing a  19th  sampling  of  these  letters  into 
the  Record,  since  they  describe  far  more 
vividly  than  I  possibly  could  the  need 
for  this  legislation. 

These  letters  follow — the  names  have 
been  omitted: 

SiLvm  Spbhto,  Md., 

AprU  24.  1972. 
Representative  Lxs  Aspnr. 
VS.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DsAa  RxpaKSKNTATivx  Aspin:  We  were  a 
little  late  hearing  of  your  bill  re:  imsolidted 
phone  calls,  but  we're  with  you  100%. 

Some  kind  of  legislation  conoeming  this 
nuisance  la  long  over-due. 

It  wouldn't  be  too  bad  to  receive  Just  one 
caU  from  each  land  develc^>er  (although  we'd 
rather  not),  but  we  received  no  leas  (and 
I  believe  more)  than  ten  calls  each  from 
Ocean  Pines  and  Aquia  Harbor  even  though 
after  each  call  we  were  assured  that  our  name 
would  be  removed  from  the  list.  Few  have 
been  persistant  as  these  but  new  land  devti- 
opment  agencies  seem  to  be  popping  up  like 
mushrooms  and  there's  hardly  a  day  without 
at  least  one  call. 

It's  not  right  that  we  and  the  phone  com- 
pany should  be  put  to  the  expense  and  in- 
convenience of  an  unlisted  number  just  to 
•aeape  this  scourge. 

Tour  bill  is  cerUinly  a  step  In  the  right 
direction:  however  imagine  it  would  mean 
stUl  some  inoonvienoe  to  telephone  sub- 
scribers and  considerable  expense  to  the 
phone  company.  Any  expense  involved  should 
oartainly  be  the  reqx>nsibiUty  of  the  land  de- 
velopment oompanlea.  If  the  phone  com- 
pany has  to  bear  the  expense  it  will  even- 
tuaUy  be  passed  on  to  the  subscriber. 
Good  luck. 

Sincerely  youis. 
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PLAQfriKLD,  Comr. 
Dkab  Bm:  Good  luck  on  your  bill  allowing 
"no  solicitors"  sign  on  telephones. 

I  oonaider  such  solicitation  an  Invasion  of 
my  privacy  and  reoent  it  intensely. 

Therefore  my  husband  and  I  were  happy 
to  read  of  your  iixq>endlng  bill. 
Sincerely  yours. 


Saginaw.  Mich., 

AprU  24, 1972. 
Hon.  Lks  Aspnr, 
US.  House  of  Representatives. 

DSAB     CONCKK8SMAM     ASPIN:     YOUT     bill     tO 

protect  private  homes  from  unwanted  tele- 
phone solicitation  is  a  most  welcome  pro- 
posal. It  is  long  overdue  as  a  deterrent  to 
marketers  who  resort  to  this  weak,  irritating 
merchandising  strategy. 

I  wish  you  success  in  getting  the  bill  voted 
into  law. 


Houston,  Tex., 

AprU  26. 1972. 
Congreesman  Les  Aspim. 
UJS.  House  of  Representativet, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sib:  Congratulations  from  down  in 
Texas!  Someone  has  finally  thought  of  the 
unsolicited  telephone  calls  that  come  at  the 
baby's  nap-time,  when  the  housewife  is  in- 
volved m  a  dozen  Jobs,  or  Just  the  unneces- 
sary disturbance  added  to  the  tension  of  the 
day. 

Please  try  to  be  sure  light-bulb  sales  calls 
are  on  the  banned  list. 

Thank  you  for  Introducing  HJt.  13267  for 
telephone  privacy;  good  luck  and  I  have 
written  my  Representatives  for  support  of 
your  bill  and  I  plan  to  write  to  Rep.  Harley 
O.  Staggers. 

Sincerely, 


THE  COMMITTEEMAN  AND  THE 
COMMITTEEWOMAN 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or  NEW  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  2,  1972 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  becom- 
ing increasingly  clear  that  this  election 
year  is  going  to  focus  on  the  forgotten 
American  who  finds  his  taxes  skyrocket- 
ing without  a  comparable  increase  in 
services;  that  Americsin  who  continually 
hears  of  the  agonized  plight  of  his  Nation 
and  wonders  what  he  can  do  about  it; 
that  American  who  finds  himself  lost  in  a 
sea  of  abundance  but  still  faces  the  daily 
struggle  to  make  ends  meet.  This  year's 
political  debate  will  center  on  the  direc- 
tion this  country  is  taking,  and  all  Amer- 
ica will  be  watching  to  see  if  the  future 
is  to  be  flUed  with  promise  or  clouded 
with  despair. 

It  will  be  an  emotion-laden  election 
year;  one  In  which  a  great  number  of 
Americans  are  going  to  be  deeply  in- 
volved in  the  process.  Whether  it  is  the 
newly  enfranchised  young  voter  or  the 
seasoned  committeeman,  each  of  us  has 
a  stake  in  the  outcome  and  each  of  us  has 
a  responsibility  to  try  to  effect  it. 

Not  enough  Americans  take  that  re- 
sponsibility seriously  and  fewer  still  make 
the  sacrifice  that  constructive  political 
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action  demands.  There  does  exist, 
though,  a  group  of  Americans  whose 
commitment  is  total,  whose  sacrifice  can- 
not be  measured,  and  whose  successes 
can  be  seen  both  at  the  local  school  board 
as  well  as  in  the  halls  of  Congress.  I  am 
speaking  of  the  district  committeeman— 
the  forgotten  man  in  the  American  elec- 
tion process.  It  is  his  participation  in  and 
dedication  to  politics  that  is  the  comer- 
stone  on  which  useful  and  effective  poli- 
tical involvement  is  based.  It  is  the 
committeemen  who  help  determine  elec- 
tion victories.  Every  successful  campaign 
begins  and  ends  with  the  committeeman. 

And  yet  he  is  even  more  than  a  par- 
tisan who  registers  voters  and  gets  out 
the  vote  on  electira  day.  He  is  the  go- 
between  for  Government  and  politics 

he  serves  his  district  day  after  day  and 
year  after  year.  His  presence  is  the  only 
constant,  direct  contact  the  voter  has 
with  his  Government. 

Today,  more  than  ever  before,  we  need 
to  seek  and  encourage  the  active  par- 
ticipation of  the  voter.  That  is  why  I 
bring  to  your  attention  the  outstanding 
efforts  of  the  committeeman  in  this  coun- 
try. Thirty-eight  million  people  above 
voting  age  were  unregistered  and  could 
not  vote  in  1968.  In  1972.  25  miUion  more 
people,  between  the  ages  of  18  and  24. 
will  be  able  to  vote  if  they  are  regis- 
tered. The  opportunity  and  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  committeeman  has  never 
been  greater.  A  truly  representative  de- 
mocracy must  encourage  and  usher  the 
support  of  its  citizenry.  It  is  the  rep- 
resentative closest  to  the  people,  who 
knows  each  family,  recognizes  each  face, 
and  shares  each  concern— it  is  the  com- 
mitteeman who  makes  the  whole  thing 
go. 

At  this,  the  eve  of  a  great  and  decisive 
election  in  our  Nation's  history,  we 
should  not  forget  the  men  and  women 
whose  rcfle  in  this  great  experiment  in 
Government  is  too  often  overlooked.  All 
those  who  hold  deep  convictions  about 
the  nature  of  and  need  for  participatory 
democracy  cannot  fail  to  recognize  the 
committeeman's  magnificent  efforts,  and 
his  noble,  self-bestowed  responsibilities. 
In  short,  we  cannot  afford  to  be  un- 
grateful. 


COMMUNIST  AGGRESSION 
CONTINUES 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LOX7ISIANA 
IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  2,  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  armed 
military  invasion  of  South  Vietnam  con- 
tinues. According  to  the  latest  reports, 
over  200.000  South  Vietnamese  civilians 
are  again  Communist  hostages,  Quangtrl 
has  fallen,  and  the  ancient  city  of  Hue 
awaits  attack  from  the  north.  But  the 
streets  of  Washington,  D.C.,  are  vacant 
of  marching  feet — no  protests  against 
aggression  are  heard.  No  demonstraton 
have  been  reported  at  the  Soviet  Embassy 
in  Washington  demanding  a  cessation  of 


^^r^^^n^ 


CONQBBB&KmMfBBSOW^i^VBtiATE 


hfm^\  x^ 


tbalc.  a«p«sslv«t  ^96tiUtAWrMfUa  it, tlM 
f«0pl9  of  SOMttk  ,Yle$nam«i  ■ :  i      ' 

.  ^  New  York.  City  ti»  mtiMiitf  M9M 
co«bwm98  it«  "pea9e-as*^wvlal"  .Act  iritlaa 
wUixm^  apy  protae^,  QOQV«)M»g  '  Ci  tbe 
da^irltiir  CouRcU^  or  Um  sw4toig  Pi  f«ct« 

greeapr  A^M0p^aa4  dfiiatM^d  o^MfM  on  «C 
lV)rtiUtlM  un<ler  t))a  t)^^tTOf  MA4UoDa. 

Nor  should  such  aotlop  JM  tzpws  w4  of 
the  UJf.  tix  lU  "amt^  ^c  POMe"  vblob 
has  long  been  ioterpreted  in  Cevui  ivoiA 
veniacul^j:  to  xoean  the  deetruotl  m  of 
all  noO'Conuaunist  pootdes  aoiti  veoa- 
ment.  Soth  Bad  China  and  the  i  loriet 
VoXaA,  through  their  top  t^ffty  U  cikes- 
men  l^ave  announced  comptete  backlns 
and  i^upport  of  the  ooOliitanr  invasl  on  of 
SouU^  Vietnam.  Under  tbie  presen  t  ad- 
ministration's new  intarmttipnal  Mllcy 
of  superpowers.,  two  of;  thft  supeiv  >w«m 
support  tills  military  aggression  au  A  our 
country  is  not  only  outvoted  but  lac  is  the 
moral  courage  to  raise  Jh»  QliestI  B»  of 
aggression  in  the  U J*,,   ,,!•    'i,:i    •.■yy  . 

Tor  wtiatptirpose  and  for  what  mmtAi 
does  the  JJJi.  exist  when  U  refuses  llo  rec- 
ognj«^  open,  a^gx^wion  Malnst  tub  peo«j 
pie  .of  South  Vietnsja?  I 

Thi^  VJH.  is  a  sham  without  any  role 
as  a,  peacereaVing,  pe^cekieeptng  o  rganlr: 
zatlon  of  free  peoi^e..  k, 

That  is  why  some  months  back  I  in-' 
troduced  (Uachafgepe^UoaMo.  10  o  dls» 
charge  JaJl,  3632  to  revoke  and  r  sscind 
VA  pia^ipation  in  that  organ]  sation 
whkh  ca^ls  itself  the  United  Katie  w^-.. 

I  Incaude  a  (opy  of  the  biU  H.lf ,  3992 
to  fouoiw  and  tgaln  urge  my 


to  sign  dUohaDpa  99^t)9Pi:l!fp<  Ifi 
Clerk's  desk:  a^r. 


»iJiM. 


5'.» ii-.  ::u!i 


B.B.  aoM 


A  bill  to  rescind  and  revoke  membej  sblp  of 
.tbe  latBtted  states  in  tto*  onltod  UttSfna 
,1^  U)o  specumiMKl  sceDAies  1A«er«  pC.  aaO 
for  otbec  purpo^NS 

Ba  a  4iuaU4  IVvt^  fiPf^ttP  ^mi  »nm! 
of  Jtepr&tentativet  of  t^it  ViMf^Si  t^  of 
Aliiertca  in  Catsgreta  «*emM|f>d,  Va  ^  Xxon 
■atr  etter  tbe  Mts^ve  date  bt  this  M  (he 
ratUieatlon  by  Htm  flen«te  of  tbe  tTtutea 
mates'ea  July  SS'.iMM.of^ the  traitetf  Vations 
CbartsA  makiae  tb*:  OMtttl  8«e«M«  i  Btaibef 
of  taw  TTtttta*  HatloaSk  Mr  and  aald  ^  atifloa- 
Uea  iMeebr  U.  nMtnded.  wvotod,  «:  id  beltf 
for  njiugbt;  and  all  Acts  and  parts!  pt  Aets 
designed  and  Inteudiid  tP  perfect  anijl  carry 
out  such  membership  of  the  United  84  ates  In 
the  UQttec^HASeiai  M»  beasBy^  Mptai  mi. 

Sec.  2.  That  trvta  ana  after  the  e  fectlve 
date  of  this  Act  aU  Acts  and  parte  of  Acta 
designed  and  Intended  to  make  the  United 
States  ^ja44tMlof  j|h^14i^M»lvMD|i  tencles 
of  the  united  NaUoiDS.  pr  any  of  th4  m.  are . 


'I  H! 


■,     v.)  I''.     .MD- 


NMJ- 


b!»fnt.;  ofli  •i'i.^iija3  .-.If.  .H3I?1/.?. 


-no  '  n: 


ilfU'"-.   lo  ilO.-.t.. 


1^  Senate  meib  at  Uwwn  ardwaft 
Qidled  to  order  hy  tbe  Presidecit  prjitem^ 

T'l.H  !o  ■•■::  ■■  :'.),  ■^:iJ  ban  .nolLit  ?.v.ii 
3fit  ji;a  •fl;:ot.-^i^~goil  :^3iJj:i;  eJinv/r. 
iriapB/jj-f.*;  .3 'rT^^^iiri^iiV/'  lo  '.t-^s-.i-^ 
.  TOe  ChawiMn,  ^  Reverend :  1  iward 
it.My  JOmk*  0-I>'«  oAmrad  the  id  oidng 
WcayearftM  joivoa  anj  i/.  d'jj  lo-iftT  as;  d  3V£a 

move  and  have  our  being,  we  give  Thee 
thanks  and  praise  for  all  Thy  servants 


henHv,  fegsatutt-  spd  all  executive  agree- 
UMiiSi :  JTtffmatfcTTisl  wrt^TteWnts  s*>rt  iTir~ 
dersUndlng^t'  bewevei;    ^uutmetMttattH.    and 

United  StwHw  »  mewbwal  feb*  imUM— * 
■gsnoie*  •<  «>•  gnttai  JWstions  -sn  <h««by 
rescinded,  revolML  .anA.bejtt  ffisaaugbS.  ' 

Sxc.  3.  That  from  axMI  after  tt*  effective 
date  of  this  Act  any  and  all  appropriations 
for  defraying  the  ooet  of  the  membership  of 
the  United  States  ia  tte  United  Nations  or  In 
speetatlsed  agencies  thereof  are  hereby  re- 
scinded and  revoked;  and  any.  uneapsnded 
and  unencumbered  balsnoes  cC  say  saclk  ap« 
pcoprlstloos  BhaU  be  coveied  tnSo  the  gen- 
etai  fund  of  the  Trn— ury  tt  tha  Uatted. 
States. 

Sbc<  a.  that  the  lateraatlanal  OrganisA* 
Uona  Immunities  Act  of  Oeoeadwv  ao,  tOSg 
(69  Stat.  669:  tlUe  U^  aeos.  MS  t»  Mtf 
13AMX),  be  and  ft  la  rapoalsd;  sad  any  aiid 
all  Executive  orders  extending  or  gnAtteg 
ImmuBlUee,  beneflte,  and  prlvllegee  under 
said  Act  of  December  90,  IMS.  are  hereby  re- 
scinded, Mvoked,  and  held  for  naught. 

SKa  6.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Inter- 
xtatlooal  Organlzatloaa  BeselSslon  Ast  of 
1980". 


i:i    :.-'.ait   ino-; 


Ai',t.1\- 


•J  ■'    I.»3lCI 


or  CAU^OUOA 

Iff  'TCBf^  HOqrSS  OF  RSPReSSNTATIVXS 
.ill  1    rttestfitv,  Matf  2,  ISft    -'""-i-' 

;f,      ••   ,r-r-     ■ '  ,    fl     r..)T7n«.. 

Ut.  BCHMXTZ.  iXx.  ;apeaker.  two 
Americans  died  this  week,  John  Bdgar 
Ho<Wer  and  Louis  Francis  BodMffi.  They 
were  of  the  same  generation,  but  their 
Uves  took  dlffergat  paths.  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  built  the  FSaeral  "Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation ^nd  made  it  an  effective  tool 
agalhst  cttme  And  Caxtidxat^H  sob^er- 
sl(m.  ThrOdigh  ttoovei-'s  leadeWhlp,  the 
letters  FBI 
Bravery- 
Louis  Budem  was  a  Communist.  He 
served;  as  f^  national  eommlttee  member 
of  the  Comi^unlst  Party  and  as  the  edi- 
tor of  the  t>ttH3rs  newspaper,  the  Dally 
Worker,  m  i94S;  M  Ihtiie  ^Oi^t^m^- 
nlsm  and^Jolhi^  tKe>  Cilthblle  Chttrdli; 
thec!MBfchofhl«(fathtt^.  ^ 

B6th  0^  thta6  niieh  m^de  IzQpdrt^t 
coDttl6i^t}^  tb  bo^  <;oti;^t^'i^t0i<^<«dtt<i 
of  the'Cotn^mmist  feh^iay.  Tlji6,m,3ffin 

stroyed  t»l;h,JfM,iw4JBpyJe^  spy.^pin^s, 
The  CommunXstl^arly,  UA^.,  Ignner^  a 
n*^.  r^cndt|]M(..ftfMiViif^^yla4  sfiiw 
wassev^yhan^peredXprjHwtny  yeen^la 


,3«3SI.^:)Sri;(ff'"''- 


Its  aitt)^m?]1«f0i5V0dB^tyHD»iMUtra- 
tlon  of  FBI  imdercover  agents. 

munlsm,  w  brvnd^ttie 'SmMcan  peo- 
ple with  a  detailed  desCTiptlon  of  the 
Icadenhlp:  ef  3tf eaoowrg/  a|i|iiaiatu»  tn  the 
United  StotoB.  He^iiictiw»j|,,iim)te.  and 
testified  In  both  court  proQeedings  and 
coli^te^fbikal  heii»^'ModV^ezt)^. 
eAMis««'ttsid^iMr'<lh  Ht^itimi  bthOdn 
of  ihe  GbtnMtthIM  P^Mt'^^ihen  w«M 
sttitAtM  1^  the  mitet  iM-Ari'^  dfmi 
to  expose  the  fuU  trath'iOMidtl  b^^  ^M<i 
mitim'fi&bli^:  •■■^ -"•'•'■  ''*«  -'■i'lr 

Tile  wytUnitdli^Pbb^  ^tofl' Alirff  ^Mi 

197a;:ao3  jJ  o»  ri'trv/  Jon  oo  v:it.'I;T;  v.cifiq 

B<r.  ^de^'  cliw^  't(rii^''Vtyd^|i^'^''j^) 
aled  by  everyone  he  ever  aectiMd,  and  they 
newr  isd  to  «  slngfe  <irimInaA<o6nvlo(loaL>> 

Oh  tihia.  a^  on  maojr^^  -  -  '"  "'^ 
the  vicio^shees  01  ;tJi^  Wfi  ' 
storjr  w6s  eciuaJledonl^  tnr  Iki.^piyv^Hiwt 
Mir.  ^jildenz  was  a  JaS^iiv  witness  In  r^^ 
1049  ^tttlth  ,Act  .tdtf  pf  the  OonimMz 
l^&der^ihb  where.  11  of  th«m  w»e  ipoQ^ 
vlcted  ra  4ery!?4  M;  Sentences  for  cS; 
spirttcy  tb  HdVoSite  the  overthn^,  cim 
Qovenunent  by  foro^apd  violence,  der- 
Bttrt  mifx.  ftVpided  cttnxln^  .convtoUon 

i4<mtia|^  j^h}f?!^m^ 

tee  on  IJh-^erleaiviL«tlTlti^  as  i 

Viet  fvpervisor  of  ^^.^erleaa  Coaoin^^ 

oi  %We,to  4jMng;coih<tfi«M«n.  J.S^ 

■J,  ««5\^Hooym\  Mrt 
i«rti,t»e^rt6y  of  .e«9?n 


Ms  me 'to 

.Rest 
Louis  ^ 
tinufhg^ 
valiantly 


folifel 


•jJHii  oififiU-Llll^^iUk 


:i'>:J>I  'jE'jriT 


:b-)»*ifno  r:3^ 
MAN'S  INHUMAWrrsr  TO  MAN— HOW 

HON.  WILuMj^SC^i^till^' 

IN  T^aMOTOB  ORBBF9EmBBKXAnWflq 

ICy.  .BGHERLB.  Jdr..  flpeaiksr,  a  child 
asks:  '^Wbcre  isdaddy?^'  Amother  asks: 
"moiw  1»m9  *«i?^  A  wife  toks:  "Is  my 
MiSbafia'4Uv«  or  de4dr 

Comi^tialf^  ^^[Mi  H^y^tnam  Is  sadistl- 
culy  l39h$ypae&pi  jf)!];^^  and  mental  gen- 
0Cii^PA:0y«r4<,^  American  prisoners  of 
wwr  aad  their  families. 

Howling? 


'•liOril  nut  ;i  'j':v  ot  v.nirJ'iiR';/  'kI  ih'r  r-  i      -»"''-J  •"■■■• 

1972 


■/^'     :>s,-;.'  :j,  ;r.j    ii  .    ;;ii    ,!■/    •' 

haMebeNtsithe  eheoMi  InatnumeBte 


D  !  I  lire 


TbyiPvrPOse^Mtodi'tho  UghtSi  eC  tiie 
rwe(Bidii«  th9tr  jRQoi^tksWi  Seayeolaitaf  do 
L^e  4iViink)Thee^tMe.dM[i4eir  Thy  BerrBBt^ 
h4„J|d8»r.:Hmiwr,CiiffihUjUl0iQQg.tnHtrin 
tTheOiiMsiSteadfafftdewi^on  to  ttie,  Na- 
tion, his  tfev«ft?d  j>a^otiamaMaifldellty 
in,fi  tx^tlon.pf  Mgh  teWt^iM*  Aommlt- 
np9^^|ii#tiiee;«)d  PMMiilA^tlie  Nation. 
^ftl^9;^,i;hei»;f(W  hi»lS«iltb,1n  Thee  as 
the  giver  of  the  moral  law,  the  guide  to 
human  conduct,  and  the  ultimate  Judge 
of  all  men. 


We  thank  Thee  too  for  all  the  many 
graces  and  virtues  of  his  life— his  kind- 
ness and  generosity,  his  strong  sense  of 
duty,  his  reverence  for  life,  and  his 
warmhearted  friendship. 

May  a  new  spirit  arise  In  us  that  we 
may  be  strong  as  he  was  strong,  brave 
as  he  was  brave,  loyal  as  he  was  loyal, 
serve  as  he  served,  love  the  Nation  as  he 
loved  it.  worship  Thee  as  he  worshiped 
Thee. 

In  Thy  holy  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


M^  ^y  XJ^t 


^>biC^SESSWHXnmm209ay^^^^fEDiAiTM 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  PrtMk- 
Oent;  l^Ask-JWhaaftaoai  ecttseut  ttaat  the 


9Mfe.«M«csttont^  U'ts  40:i»r( 


^^^^^^^^iB^_^_        tlCfi'tB",': 

ll)^«^f/;^teB!  .fe^^ffl^'Vtf^  ipfill^ffji^ifl^. 

mwU^^m  flae.'g^M>fe  ^  ^ttPr  t^tw'W'^ 
•oeof  biasecretMjeSk ;  j  .:'  ,.u:i!  u^    : 

-1E9'-  e.'i)  J>;  Ox  I!    s  '^  ■  70V.-.:  ;!■  bo.lfwj  5'!nT 

WOEUI>i     WBA<T£aSit<  >:  PSRQORAK-. 
MESSAGE  FROM  g^Bs  HREaiDENT. 

The  PRESIDENT  •pro  tempore  laid  be- 
Pxe  the  Senate  the  followiBg<^^  AtMssage 
from  »ie  Pretident  of  the  umtM  Bttfttek, 
which,  with  the.  .^vQC^ompanylng  repdit. 
was  referred  to!  the  Committee  on  Com- 

fl*^ T?  b9t>fiviii.'rji;i9T  O'-ri    ?.  no  jroqm  9»1.» 

;  I6y  momtditti  ai^i  predu^ta^%e«they 
over  the  globte  wq  tv,  asspfalirig.  t^  Im- 
pact oifnan!S»:a«tivi«es  upon  fthe  atmos- 
phere, theW^Id  Weather  JPiocEam  helps 
stgnifieantlyrio  Improve  the  vallty  iof 
oar  life  «hd  ttie  safety  of  the  earUUrt 
ifi!ttbitiatat8.'' 

2}  ftip  j#te«d  la^  i^jbtt  tiirft  M-Vo^d 
WeatherProgram  is  autklh^  siei\[ii(»x\% 
stiides  forward: 

"■.  .^Through    new   satellltca^  ^tdeeom- 
;      munlcationB,   and  computer   teeh- 
;' ''  hoiogy.  global  mfonaation  for  earty 
.'    pk^ctlons  t^d  hazardous  weaker 
" '    warhlngs  IS  being  acqtilred,  proii- 
essed;  and  then  dlstrlbtited  in  in- 
-'"  creased  Tomme  ixtA  detail/  ^  ^ 
—Under  the  Olobal  Atmicit^tilieilc  Rje- 
search  Program,  intensive  plahnlng 
activities  are  andeiway  for  a  1974 
-/;    ;b;tterna^ioni;|  ^rv^j^foffiti^  be  eopr 
diicted:  in  ^.-troptoal^^tantlijB.  The 
experiment  will  attempt  tQ  discover 
'what  role  tropical  weather  systems 
""- '  id^y  In  matntainihg  Hie  gtoeral  dt^ 
7'^  CtJWaoh  ttf  «e  «to6«l>here.  It  iHH 
''  '  atfoj^l^i^dbe  (ir6pii:i4l%ea^r  systefitt^; 
*;  ^tS  14  iffey^  to  Ittiferovlflir  wnitheir 
,  -   ti^MUctlon.  itfeHidini  hurtftane  f ore- 
-^     caSt^.  fidlehiiftci  dacttt  fr6in' this  ex- 
'    jdeilinent  «djl  also  h^p  in  mAklng 
"     witeiher  foreett^ts  tiiat  are'long*»' 
rangCi,  and  in  i;«sotvlng  imports^ 
ehtii«Jnmefttkl  pn)bleitts,  Mi^  ha- 
'^     tton^  win  participate  in  HllS'ekpetl- 
ment  with  ships,  aircraft,  eatemt^, 
and  pther  f  aetnaes. 
g,'— Active  liiternationtd  involviement  pi 
.'    the  program  by  hxany  member  na- 
tions has  yielded  peaceful  collabora- 
tion on  an  impressive  international 
scale.'  ':  ;i:t. ;:>,.' 

The  World  Weather  Program  Is  esMn- 
tilal  to  a  total  environmental  monitoring 
«7$tem  for  otu-  planet.  The  program  (»n 
aerve  as  a  model,  ipbreqver,  for  other  en-i 
viromnental  systems^  The  abnocsphere  is 
but  one  part  a|  our  gtotal:  ecology.  DaiA 
en  other  aspects  at  our  envlreoment  can 
bendlected  and  exdvahged  thrc^uiSitt  ve-^ 
Kfcle  Ufce  Qie  Wortd  Wea&er  l>rt^piluitJ 
In  accordance  with  Senate  CCitHimrmt 


-U.'V. 


Raeil«tliaitQto£iaii90thX»aiMtt..V4m 
PUaiaa  1»(:<rahttnlt:!«blauaaita«l::r4iMrt 
whldii;dmalbtw:3tln  iadv«fe«^^or!>tlM 
Worid^  Wevtluv: :  ffc»gi«iffi^  i(ttiwle>'dunng 
the  past  year  and  th»«etMtleW  i^tanaed 
f  avtbe>pnitrani  tvipiarticlpsttaiK  9edtt«l 
ageni^tt  Ut  ^thb  j«amln«iflAMdTwr^    : 

RlCHAKVliadMMr.'^r 

Tag^9ftaTi  Biaxjse,  Ma9  S,  1971. 


.  ,;Uc^_  ROBERT  C.  BYRD^Mr:  Presldait, 
lASk  unanimous  eoniBant  l^t  All  com- 
mittees maiy  be  aiftiborlaed  to  meet  dur^ 
inv  the  session  Of  thrSniat*  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  temfiiitae.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  lid'OTdered. 

■    '       -I    ''J'-ni;    .■ p':-.-      ::    .■•::o   tlMI 

.':-.'•••  .•:  ■!!  !,'.  yi.-:    ;    -     --/.lu-.a 

■■    '<mDraiFCH& ADJOURNMENT '  '"- 

.m.  «Oiw*r;c.  :9Yttt>.  ilr,  Preddent. 
I  ask  WBaahpiwis  oonseot  that  when  tbe 
Semite  eemidetes  its  busineBs  today,  it 
stand  In  adjournment  until  12  noon  to- 
morrow; I      : 

The.  l»R?SlDE»rT  i>ro  tempore.  With- 
out 9l»I^(^;ili()&.  It  i4«o  ordered. 


:r;;^.\^  *3*coiTvirsEssioi^  ^:;%f^ 

"' Ur.  ROBERT C.  BTRD.  Mr.  President, 
r  tLsk  uhkhlttious  coQsent  that  the  Sen- 
(itego  intp  executire sessioa  to  eoi^der 
noithlnatlbns  on  th6  Exj^utive  Ca^dar. 
beginning  with  new  reports. 

There  being  tio  Objection,  the  Senate 
ptpceede^  to  the  consideration  of  exec- 
i^*Iye  DO^H^ss, 

'  .^t^  ;pR¥:S;(t>SMT.  ,nco.  tempore''  The 
nominations  an  tbe  Executive  Calendar, 
beginning   with   new   reports,   vllL  be 

stated.!'-- •■"'••"•'■:  "■  ■  :;j  ■-'■  ■!".".■.  L;-,.ni  f.;^,:- 
-noo  r/'j  PRICE  COMMISSION  ri' -5,  .'/^ 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded,  to  read  the  homlhatlon  of 
Mary.  Hamilton,  of  Wnois,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Price  Oonmiissioo. 

The  PRS8IDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out dbjectloh,  the  nomtoatien  is  consid- 
ered and  confirmed. 


''qx'» ';«/.: 


NATIONAL    OCEANIC  AND   A9MOS- 
;     PHERIC  ADMrMBSTmATlON 

The  second  assistant  Jegislsttve  elerk 
proceeded  to  read  tbe  nomination  of 
Rear  Adm.  AUen  L.  Powell,  tobe  Direetor 
of  «h»  National  Ocesn  Survey,  National 
Ooeaalc  axti  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tlbnJ         ' 

llie  PRESIDENT  pro  teaapqtti.  t^ith- 
oti^  objecttoil,  '^tie  uuuaHiiiittdh  is  ctiosld- 
ered'ahid  confirmed. 


f«OH2NA:TlONS  HiACED  <»riHB  dBC'- 

>  TheLaMoiUk!  essistanfr  legislative'tclgrk 
tmeeeded  toread  stB<h7  siondaHtkins-tti 

Pfacetfnnthejss^^^^-^  ^^ 


ij.lTnftr! 

out^ 


tiiu^i^i'ttli:  '^tO^0AX3is^  ''^oaraEiRfeD 

Ab  la  aebut^  ^seadtRt.  the  Preefdttit 
p!M  t^i^Kve  laid  tteftfre  the  Sei^tf«i- 

ia*iTO*?M  v*^ g.  fflpyffWtl  hwUnAitons. 

,ww^:;i?rtenpp4  t^Jbe  Commiwi^ 

en  tlM  Oudiciaiy.;  ,■■,.■  >  -  .'-.■.!  hu-:,-,: 

>  1  <nM>  nominations  geeelypd  teday  an 
printed  ht^v^mUt  of  «enfate  proceed- 

:R;;!);vibnl  '-'•  -  '•  ■'-■liii  h '-•  ^k^  .-loht-i-ii 

>  coMMEFi^  laacmHOB  during  ^ '. 


^M^nHiafi^  thenowiiiiatifhs  41^  con? 
sldered  and  conflm^.oi  bloc;  and,  with- 
out objection^  the  imsident  wm  be  tm- 

m&aiif^,h^^if^  0ir,tiv»;cofiis^^ 

these  nominatfcuis. 

vn::      ■'■:.-■  \    ■■3a    irmitixin 

l.jlij'i'l     t.i-;;     ■:    ■!-'   !1     ]'.l\     ■',■,.  ••.■..  ;:,0    9liT 

nil  :>::LBQ18liATIVC  SB88«»V  ^-!.£iiA 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  Oenate  resume  the  con- 
sideration o^  legislative  business.  - ,  r  -  / 

TUB  xnotlon  .%te  \atrted.  tdr.  iirf  ^  ^ 
Sen&te  resumed  the  cnnadfflittibiputrfJeg- 
islative  business.        ^^^airrr  /jtjj,.^ 
■;>rf;  -  ■i-,.?  ■    ■  .  '  rv:-  -^■>.v--f  >i;pr,..p  ^fi^ 

:°  £ Mll^&fi  r <iAl4ENDAB> !  S -^^  ^ 

Mr.  RC»3S»T  C.  STBD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimiAis  o«ieent  that  theSenate 
proceed  to  the  bensMeratiOn  of  the  catena 
dar.  begtanlnK  with  Calendar  No.  797  and 
PToeeedlng  In  bonsecntton  thraoghCiUeB* 
darNo.  743.  i 

The  PRESIDBNT  pro  tempore.  WUh" 
out  objectl(m.  it  is  so  (xderetti-''.'Ti  oi  2^;  (v- 


CLAIM  <»■  nGARILLA^/WACHE  TKEBSi 

The  ^  (B Jt.  msfUnl  inwlde  for  the 
dli^Tosiuon  of  fio^i^  appi^Pitl&ted  tp  ti«^ 
a  Judgment  In  f aybr  of:  the  Jlciarilla 
Apache  Tribe  in  Ihdiaa  Claims  Ccnnmie- 
sioo  docket  nondieied  22-A,  and  for  other 
prapqises  wfts  oooi^dered.  ordered  to  • 
third  readit^.  Yead  thi^  thttd  tSme.  and 


"hlix.  SXySSRif  <i:TBfBIi.^tXi.  Pre^enL 
I  ask  unanimous  oons^t  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rscokb  anexeerptirom  tbe  report 
(No.  93-788)  ,-^qilainlng  the  purposes  of 
themeasure.     .^■■y.-^i  ■;--  ■':■■.:  -'.y.i  ■' 

There  beinriid^dliijedtlon;  %be  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  pirtint^  in  the  Rxcoas, 

f»  l0ll0W»a;.  _  ■  i'    ■       ':^.u\::,a      -..i! 

.  -?.TOTi  ;.  o^'WW^'-ni'rj  9clT  •jar  v'.-!i. 
The  purpose  eC  HJa.-eoi9  !•  toeatitonae 
tba  use  of  a  Judgmantiagalnst  tbe  United 
atataa  recovered  tn  the  Indian  Clalma  ^om- 
mission  by  the  JlcarlUa  Apache  Tribe  in 
New  Mexico.  3%e  net  axnant  avaUable  is 
ee;23S,7ae,  subject  to  the  payment  of  attor- 
ney fees  and  UUgattan  expenses.  The  money 
bSa  been  appmprlated,  but  It  may  not  be 
used  untU  wpfiofncally  Authorised  br'«at  of 

OCbgreSS.  ..-;.--::vin    9  ir 

The  bill  pnmlts  tin  money  to  be  used  for 
any  purpoae  requested  by  the  tribe  and  ap- 
prov«d  by  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The 
tribe  has  adopted  a  resolution  calling  for 
tb»  foBowtng  osiBB,  and  the  Department  of 
tihelnterldr  concurs: 

A.  Qommunity  improveinent. — 91,500.000 
to  be  mvevted'  and  the  interest  drawn  upon 
as  needed  to  provide  capital  or  matclung 
funds  forcotuttnictlon  of  detention  sad  cor- 
rectional facilities,  expansion  of  the  dotnestie 
water  system,  paving  of  streets.  And  con- 
struction of  new  sewdr  systems. 

B.  Ca^tlifnprowment.— ^,186 fiOO  to  be 
lajfmt^  toe  .iocoma.Aad  Job-fModuoing;  pur- 
jxaaa,  intruding  the  development  of  addl' 
tlonal  lakes  to  complete  the  plajined  recre- 
ation program,  improvement  of  a  tribe}  live- 
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stock  operation,  creation  of  additional  i  [ame 
parka,  construction  of  a  tribal  Bawmlllil  and 
tlie  acquisition  of  stocks  and  bonds. 

C.  Per  capita  jtaymentt. — $4,515,000  lb  b« 
used  to  make  a  quarterly  per  capita  pay^nt 
until   each    tribal    member   baa   receln 
total    of   «3.000    ($800   InlUal   payment; 
$200  each  quarter  thereafter). 

The  tribe  has  a  membership  of  l,88i  and 
250  of  them  live  away  from  the  reaerr^tlon. 

COST 

Enactment  of  H.R.  9019  will  Involve  ik>  ad- 
ditional cost  to  the  Federal  Oovemmapt. 

COMIOTTKX    mECOMMXNDATXON 

The  ConmUttee  on  Interior  and  Ii 
Affairs  unanimously  recommends  that 
9019  be  enacted. 


CERTiklN 


AUTHORIZATION  TO  SELL 
LANDS   OP   THE   SOUTHERN 
INDIAN  TRIBE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
bill  (S,  1140)  to  authorize  the  sale 
certain  lands  of  the  Southern  Ute  Ind  an 
Tribe,  and  for  other  purposes  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  [on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  with  I  an 
amendment  on  page  2,  line  9.  after /the 
word  "funds",  insert  "and  title  to /any 
lands  reacquired  by  the  tribe  by  Isre- 
closure  of  a  mortgage  or  deed  of  tn  st"; 
so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  I  ouse 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  Stat  s  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  the  Southern  Ute 
Indian  tribal  constitution  and  the  ordlna  aces 
and  resolutions  adopted  thereunder,  any 
lands  that  are  held  by  the  United  Stat<  e  In 
trust  for  the  Southern  Ute  Indian  Trll  e  or 
that  are  subject  to  a  restriction  ag  ilnst 
alienation  or  taxation  Imposed  by  the  Ui  ilted 
States,  and  that  are  not  needed  for  Ii  dlan 
use,  may  be  sold  by  the  Southern  Ut4  In- 
dian Tribe,  with  the  approval  of  the  »cre- 
tary  of  the  Interior,  and  such  sale  shalf  ter- 
minate the  Federal  trust  or  restrlc  tlons 
against  alienation  or  taxation  of  the  1  uids, 
except  that  the  trust  or  restricted  status  of 
said  lands  may  be  retained,  upon  apiroval 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  In  an; '  sale 
to  a  member  of  the  tribe. 

Sxc.  2.  All  funds  derived  from  the  s  ae  of 
lands  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  used 
only  for  the  purchase  of  real  property /with- 
in the  boundaries  of  the  Southern  U  e  In- 
dian Reservation.  Title  to  any  lands  pur- 
chased with  such  funds  and  title  to  any  lands 
reacquired  by  the  tribe  by  foreclosun;  of  a 
mortgage  or  deed  of  trust  shall  be  tal  en  In 
the  name  of  the  United  States  In  tn:  it  for 
the  Southern  Ute  Indian  Tribe. 

Sac.  3.  Any  tribal  lands  that  may  bs  sold 
pursuant  to  section  l  of  this  Act  may  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  th  9  In- 
terior, be  encumbered  by  a  mortgage  a  deed 
of  trust,  and  shall  be  subject  to  foreclosure 
or  sale  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  such  mort- 
gage or  deed  of  txust  in  accordance  wltp  the 
laws  of  the  State  In  which  the  land  is  lo- 
cated. The  United  States  shall  be  an  ihdls- 
pensable  party  to  any  such  proceeding  Iwlth 
the  right  of  removal  of  the  proceeding  tit  the 
United  States  district  court  for  the  dlsLrlct 
In  which  the  land  Is  located,  following  the 
procedure  In  section  144«,  tlUe  28  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code,  and  the  United  Sates 
shall  have  the  right  to  appeal  from  any  <  rder 
of  remand  in  the  proceeding. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrdssed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  ^e, 
and  passed. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Ui.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  RscoRD  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  92-770),  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

ExcaaPT  Faoic  RxpoaT  No.  93-770 
puapoai 
8.  1 140  authorizes  the  Southern  Ute  Tribe, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  tribal  con- 
stitution, ordinances  and  resolutions  adopted 
thereunder,  to  sell  any  land  that  Is  held  by 
the  United  States  In  trust  for  the  tribe  or 
land  subject  to  a  restriction  against  aliena- 
tion or  taxation  Imposed  by  the  United  States, 
and  that  Is  not  needed  for  Indian  use.  A  sale 
would  terminate  the  trust  or  restrictions  on 
the  land,  except  when  a  member  of  the  tribe 
acquires  the  land.  In  which  case  title  may, 
with  the  i4}proval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  be  taken  In  tnut  for  the  Individual 
Indian  purchaser.  Funds  derived  from  the 
sale  of  tribal  land  will  be  used  only  for  the 
purchase  of  other  land  within  the  reserva- 
tion with  title  to  be  taken  in  trust  for  the 
tribe.  The  tribe  would  also  have  the  au- 
thority, with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary, 
to  encumber  by  mortgage  or  deed  of  trust 
any  land  that  may  be  sold  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 1  of  the  bill. 

NEED 

8.  1140  contains  authority  needed  by  the 
Southern  Ute  Tribe  of  Indians  to  consolidate 
trust  or  restricted  lands  on  their  reserva- 
tion Into  more  usable  and  profitable  units. 
These  Indians  voted  for  application  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Indian  Reorganization  Act 
of  June  18,  1934.  to  their  alTalrs  and  there- 
fore there  is  ample  authority  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  acquire  lands  for 
the  benefit  of  the  tribe  and  for  the  exchange 
of  tribal  lands  for  other  lands  of  equal  value. 
However,  neither  the  1934  act  nor  any  subse- 
quent act  authorizes  the  sale  of  tribal  lands 
on  this  reservation.  This  legislation  is  neces- 
sary to  permit  the  tribe  to  dispose  of  lands 
not  needed  for  Indian  use,  lands  which 
usually  consist  of  small  Isolated  tracts  of  low 
Income  potential,  and  to  acquire  lands  more 
advantageously  located  or  otherwise  more 
valuable  for  Indian  use. 

BACKCaOUMO 

The  Southern  Ute  Tribe  owns  approxi- 
mately 302.000  acres  of  land  In  trust,  ap- 
proximately 38.000  of  which  are  considered 
to  be  Isolated  tracts  as  they  are  not  bordered 
on  at  least  two  sides  by  other  trlbally  owned 
or  Indian  allotted  land.  The  location  of 
these  tracts  throughout  the  reservation  area 
presents  problems  In  use,  access,  develop- 
ment and  management. 

Most  of  the  tracts  which  would  be  con- 
sidered for  sale  are  primarily  Isolated  tracts 
or  range  land  which  provide  only  minimal 
returns.  They  are  for  the  most  part  unfenced, 
lack  a  sufRcient  water  supply,  contain  no 
commercial  timber,  have  Inadequate  forage, 
and  are  of  InsufDclent  size  to  constitute  an 
economic  unit.  Location,  terrain,  accessibility, 
soils  and  moisture  supply  make  the  cost  of 
optlmunt  development  too  high  when  com- 
pared with  the  return  the  owners  may  expect 
to  receive  after  development. 

The  tribe  has  heretofore  designated  three 
primary  areas  for  concentrated  development 
efforts.  It  is  developing  a  land  consolidation 
plan  which  when  completed  will  specify  the 
areas  of  greatest  importance  for  acquisition, 
set  priorities,  and  determine  kinds  of  land 
as  well  as  resources  to  be  used  to  acquire 
this  land.  This  type  of  planning  and  the 
long-range  goals  established  by  the  South- 
em  Ute  Tribe  are  significant  steps  In  the  pro- 
gress of  the  tribe.  It  also  denotes  the  desire 


of  the  tribal  council  to  make  every  effort 
possible  to  retain  and  upgrade  Its  landhold- 
Ings. 

In  the  past  the  tribe  has  been  bampered 
In  its  attempts  to  acquire  key  tracts  of  land 
because  of  Its  Umlted  resources,  which  are 
essentially  from  oil  and  gas  royalties.  In  fact, 
the  tribe  has  loet  out  on  the  purchase  of  key 
tracts  of  fee  owned  land  It  desired  to  acquire 
because  It  did  not  have  funds  immediately 
avaUable. 

The  enactment  of  this  legislation  will  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  to  Improve  the  land  base 
of  the  Indians  and  be  of  considerable  eco- 
nomic benefit  to  the  tribe.  It  may  be  able 
to  dispose  of  xindeslrable  Isolated  parcels 
and  thus  obtain  funds  to  purchase  land  that 
has  an  immediate  foreseeable  value  to  the 
tribe.  The  chairman  of  the  Southern  Ute 
Tribe  testified  In  favor  of  8. 1140  at  the  hear- 
ings before  the  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs on  March  28, 1972. 

COST 

No  additional  expenditures  of  Federal 
funds  will  result  from  the  enactment  of  8. 
1140. 

AMZKDKXMT 

The  Department  of  the  Interior's  legisla- 
tive report  on  8.  1140  recommended  a  tech- 
nical amendment  to  the  blU,  but  at  the  tims 
of  the  hearing  on  this  measure  the  depart- 
mental witness  withdrew  the  proposed 
amendment.  The  committee  approved  a  tech- 
nical amendment  to  section  2  of  the  bill  of- 
fered by  Senator  Allott  at  the  request  of  the 
tribe.  Senator  Allott's  amendment  added  the 
following  language  to  the  second  sentence  in 
section  3,  after  the  word  "funds"  and  before 
the  word  "shall" ;  "and  title  to  any  lands  re- 
acquired by  the  tribe  by  foreclosure  of  a 
mortgage  or  deed  of  trust".  The  purpose  of 
this  technical  amendment  is  to  ensure  that 
through  sale  and  subsequent  default  by  the 
purchaser,  the  tribe's  land  base  would  not 
be  diminished,  and  that  In  the  event  of  de- 
fault and  foreclosure  tracts  of  reacquired 
lands  will  revert  to  their  former  tnist  status. 

COMMTTTKX    ECCOMMKNDATION 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af> 
fair  reconunends  unanimously  the  enact- 
ment of  8.  1140. 


PREVAILING  RATE  EQUALIZATION 
ADJUSTMENT  ACTT  OP  1972 

The  bill  (HJl.  13753)  to  provide  equi- 
table wage  adjustments  for  certain 
prevailing  rate  employees  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  RicoHD  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  92-771),  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Fvapoex 

H.R.  13753  is  a  bill  proposed  by  the 
administration  to  authorize  retroactive  wage 
aajustments  for  214,000  wage  board  em- 
ployees whose  pay  Increases  were  delayed, 
either  by  the  90-day  wage-price  freeze  or 
by  the  administration's  postponement  of 
wage  surveys. 

The  bill  was  amended  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  provide  that  annual  com- 
parability pay  adjustments  for  legislative 
employees  (and  adjustments  In  clerk-hire 
allowances  for  Members)  on  the  one  hand, 
and  annual  comparability  pay  adjustments 
for  employees  In  the  executive  branch,  on 
the  other  hand,  ahall  have  the  same  effective 
date,  beginning  with  the  October,  1972,  pay 
adjustment. 
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The  following  events  gave  rise  to  the  need 
for  a  retroactive  pay  adjustment  for  wage- 
board  en4>loyeea  who  have  been  denied  such 
an  adjustment: 

August  16,  1971 — the  President  announced 
a  90-day  freese,  from  August  15  to  Novem- 
ber 14.  1971.  on  wages  and  prices. 

August  31,  1971 — the  President  submitted 
to  the  Congress  an  alternative  pay  plan  for 
statutory-pay-system  employees. 

The  plan  postponed  for  6  months  a  pay 
Increase  due  January  1.  1972. 

September  1.  1971 — the  President  ordered 
all  wage  surveys  on  which  wage-board  pay 
adjustments  are  based  to  be  deferred  for  6 
months,  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  order. 

December  22.  1971 — ^The  President  ap- 
proved Public  Law  99-210,  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  Amendments  of  1971.  The 
act  had  been  amended  to  rescind  the  6- 
month  postponement  of  the  pay  adjustment 
for  statutory-pay  employees.  Thus,  by  law, 
statutory  pay  adjustments  were  authorized 
for  January  1,  1972.  Although  Public  Law 
92-210  Is  sUent  on  pay  adjustments  for  wage- 
board  employees,  the  committee  believes  the 
Congress  expected  the  President  to  allow  suit- 
able adjustments  In  wage-board  pay  so  that 
the  two  classes  of  employees  would  be  treated 
equally. 

January  11,  1972— the  President  canceled 
the  order  deferring  wage  surveys  for  6  months 
and  (»'dered  a  resumption  of  the  normal  sur- 
vey cycle. 

STATKMKm 

On  August  16,  1971,  by  Executive  order, 
wage  Increases  for  blue-collar  employees  were 
froeen  until  November  14,  1971,  In  35  wage 
areas.  On  September  1, 1971,  the  President  or- 
dered that  all  wage  surveys  be  deferred  for  6 
months.  As  a  result  of  this,  wage  surveys 
were  postponed  untu  January  13,  1972  In  43 
other  wage  areas.  When  the  wage-price  freeze 
ended  on  November  14.  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral was  asked  to  determine  whether  any  of 
the  frozen  wage  adjustments  could  be  made 
retroactively  effective.  He  ruled  that  wage  ad- 
justments that  would  have  gone  Into  effect 
during  the  freeze  period  pursuant  to  a  wage 
survey  ordered  prior  to  August  16.  1971. 
could  be  made. 

Of  the  35  wage  areas  having  wage  Increases 
frozen,  all  but  eight  had  surveys  ordered  pri- 
or to  Augtist  15,  1971.  Thus,  workers  In  27 
wage  areas  could  receive  retroactive  pay  In- 
creases. 

The  only  way  that  the  workers  In  the  other 
eight  wage  areas  can  receive  retroactive  pay 
Increases  Is  through  authorization  by  law. 
nis  is  true  also  for  the  43  wage  areas  In 
which  wage  surveys  were  deferred  until 
January  13.  1972,  under  the  President's  Sep- 
tember 1  memo.  This  bUl  provides  statutory 
authority  to  provide  for  retroactive  pay  In- 
creases for  those  employees  In  the  eight  wage 
areas  In  which  wage  Increases  were  frozen 
and  the  43  wage  areas  In  which  wage  surveys 
were  deferred. 

This  bill  provides  specific  authority  for 
retroactive  pay  Increases  for  wage-board  em- 
ployees under  the  following  circumstances: 

(1)  Where  wage  surveys  actually  were  or- 
dered to  be  made  on  or  after  August  15, 
1971.  but,  because  of  the  90-day  wage-price 
freeze  ordered  under  Executive  Order  Noe. 
11615  and  11627.  the  resulting  wage  adjust- 
ments could  not  be  placed  into  effect  before 
November  14.  1971.  such  wage  adjustments 
will  be  made  effective  retroactive  to  the  nor- 
mal effective  dates  determined  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  6343  of  title  5,  United 
SUtes  Code. 

(2)  Where  the  normal  wage  surveys  were 
scheduled  to  be  made  during  the  period  be- 
ginning on  September  1,  1971,  and  ending  on 
January  12,  1972,  but  because  of  the  action 
of  the  President,  were  not  ordered  to  be  made 
until  after  January  12,  1972.  the  wage  sched- 


ule adjustments  baaed  on  such  surveys  will 
be  made  tfectlve  on  the  dates  such  adjust- 
ments would  have  been  effective  bad  the 
normal  schedtde  for  adjustments  for  fiscal 
year  1973  wage  aurveyB  been  followed. 

THK   HOUBX   AMXNDIIXNT 

The  blU  was  amended  In  the  House  to  pro- 
vide that  the  (affective  date  for  *nniiii|  com- 
parability adjustments  In  pay  for  legislative 
employees  wUl  be  the  same  date  as  the  date 
for  comparability  pay  adjustments  In  the 
executive  branch — on  the  first  of  October  of 
each  year.  This  Is  a  housekeeping  amend- 
ment which  Is  needed  to  correct  a  technical 
Imperfection  In  Public  Law  91-256.  Under 
that  law,  legislative  employees  must  now  re- 
ceive pay  adjustments  1  month  later  than 
employees  In  the  executive  branch  because 
of  a  Comptroller  General  nillng  on  the  lan- 
guage of  Public  Law  91-256. 

COST 

The  retroactive  pay  authorized  by  this  bUl 
would  amount  to  a  one-time  expendltxire  of 
approximately  $12  million. 


NATIONAL  GUARD  TECHNICIANS 
RETIREMENT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bUl  (8.  855)  to  amend  titie  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  correct  certain  inequi- 
ties in  the  crediting  of  National  Guard 
technician  service  in  connection  with 
civil  service  retirement,  and  for  other 
purposes  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  with  amendments  on  page  1, 
line  5,  after  the  word  "sentence.",  strike 
out  "thereof  which  res^  as  follows: 
"Service  referred  to  in  paragn4>h  (6)  is 
allowable  only  in  the  case  of  persons 
performing  service  imder  section  709  of 
title  32,  United  States  Code,  on  or  after 
the  effective  date  of  the  National  Guard 
Technicians  Act  of  1968.".";  on  page  2, 
line  4.  after  the  word  "sentence.",  strike 
out  "thereof  which  reads  as  follows: 
"Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provi- 
sions of  this  sul)secti(xi,  the  deposit  with 
respect  to  a  period  of  service  referred 
to  in  section  8332  (b)  (6)  which  was  per- 
formed prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
the  National  Guard  Technicians  Act  of 
1968  shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  55  per 
centum  of  a  deposit  computed  in  accord- 
ance with  such  provisions.".";  in  line 
13,  after  "(1) .",  strike  out  "thereof  which 
reads  as  follows:";  after  line  14,  strike 
out: 

"(1)  In  determining  service  for  the  pur- 
pose of  computing  an  annuity  under  each 
paragraph  of  this  section,  45  per  centum  of 
each  year,  or  fraction  thereof,  of  service 
referred  to  In  section  8332(b)(6)  which 
was  performed  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  the  National  Guard  Technicians  Act  of 
1968  shall  be  disregarded.". 

On  page  3,  line  1,  after  the  word  "the", 
strike  out  "last"  and  insert";  and,  at 
the  beginning  of  line  2,  strike  out 
"thereof  which  reads  as  follows:  "This 
subsection  shall  apply  only  in  the  case 
of  persons  who  perform  service  under 
sectiCHi  709  of  title  32,  United  States  Code, 
on  or  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act."."  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled..  That  (a) 
section  8332(b)  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  creditable  service  for  civil 


service  retirement  purposes.  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  last  aentenoe. 

(b)  Section  83S4(c)  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  deposits  for  periods 
of  creditable  service  for  dvll  servioa  retire- 
ment purposes.  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  last  sentence. 

(c)  Section  8339  of  tiUe  6,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  computation  of  civil  servloe 
retirement  annuities.  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  subsection  (l). 

(d)  Section  3(c)  of  the  National  Guard 
Technicians  Act  of  1968  (83  SUt.  757;  Public 
Law  90-486) ,  relating  to  crediting  of  National 
Guard  technician  service  for  Federal  employ- 
ees' leave,  death,  and  dlsabUlty  compensation, 
group  life  and  health  Insurance,  severance 
pay.  tenure,  and  status.  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  second  sentence. 

Sac.  3.  The  foregoing  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  as  of  January  1,  1969. 

NATIONAL  GUAaO  TBCHNICIAN8 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  a  few  moments  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  Senators  a  bill,  S.  855,  re- 
lating to  retirement  credit  for  Air  FVirce 
and  Army  National  Guard  technicians. 
This  bill  was  reported  favorably  by  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
and  is  now  on  the  Senate  Calendar.  I  sup- 
port it  wholeheartedly. 

National  Guard  technicians  are  civil- 
ian employees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment who  perform  essential  msdntenance 
and  technical  services  for  National  Guard 
units  throughout  the  country.  There  are 
a  total  of  42,000  National  Guard  tech- 
nicians, 392  of  these  in  my  own  State  of 
Delaware. 

As  a  result  of  the  National  Guard 
Technician  Act  of  1968,  these  technicians 
were  made  Federal  employees  for  pur- 
poses of  retirement  and  other  benefits. 
However,  at  that  time  they  were  per- 
mitted only  55-percent  credit  for  their 
prior  National  Guard  technician  service 
on  the  groimds  that  they  were  covered 
during  that  period  by  social  security  and 
State  retirement  plans. 

Moreover,  only  those  who  continued  to 
serve  as  technicians  sifter  the  1968  act 
were  eligible  for  Federal  retirement  com- 
puted at  the  reduced  cost. 

Mr.  President,  the  inequity  of  this 
situation  became  apparent  soon  after 
the  National  Guard  technicians  were 
brought  under  the  Federal  retirement 
program.  Thirty-one  States,  for  exam- 
ple, did  not  include  National  Guard 
technicians  in  State  retirement  pro- 
grams. Of  those  which  do.  three-fourths 
of  the  technicians  do  not  have  enough 
service  to  entitle  them  to  a  State  an- 
nuity or  enou^  quarters  to  receive  social 
security. 

For  several  years  I  have  joined  with 
other  Senators  to  grant  these  dedicated 
servants  the  dignity  and  security  of  a 
full  retirement  income  in  line  with  those 
received  by  other  Federal  employees. 

S.  855  would  grant  National  Guard 
technicians  100-percent  retirement  cred- 
it for  their  service  prior  to  1968.  They 
vrould  have  the  option  of  paying  into 
the  retirement  fund  the  amount  that 
would  have  been  withheld  or  taking  a 
reduced  annuity.  In  addition,  technicians 
who  moved  to  other  positions  would  be 
eligible  for  retirement  based  on  100  per- 
cent of  their  service  prior  to  1968,  and 
those  already  receiving  annuities  would 
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have  them  recompmad -to  reflect  t4AiiK 
cre&M'in  credttaUe  servto«i 

'iJtt:  President,  ttiany  t«ehiild) 
b^ii  ■  thilf  ivcWc^  duHftg  Wbrid 
and  the  year^  ther^aft^  sLre.i^oi^ 
iM;f!e!ti|r«qiaat«ge.  It  l3  ot.  tbj0  tf^ate^t 
impoiiaDoe  that  Wie>  a.^^  now  so  ttui^  ti^ty 
will  be  able  to  enjoy  the  hardrj 
fruits  of  their  labor. 
The'  ameiMMients  were  ugn94(  Uk 
lite  ^  wa3  ottleitd  to  be  eni 
for  a;  third  ??8a<tttjCi^.  jrcM  ^*, 

andpaj»se4.  „  ■  ii- 

Mi\  BOBSRT  C,  ]SVlU);')iftr: 
I  aak  unaikimaus  consent  to  bave  phnted 
In  the  Record  an  occerpt  fnxn  the  re- 
port Wd.  93-772).  explalnlnff  fhi  pat- 
po6es  of  the  measnre. 

There  being:  no  objection,  the  «:  [cerpt 
vfrn^pi^treArM^jbe  jprlnt9d  ^i^^  tcpw). 

"nte  N»tloDia  <}uaxd  baa  cimpii^oyM  iebh- 
nlciaos  since  the  early  1920'b.  l^eae  e:  aploy- 
ees  functloD  to  enliancfe  the  mtlltarjr  reodtr. 
ness  of  the  National  Qijatd.^  ^leh  sen  m  as  a 
component  of  ttie  T^tlonsi  Ottehtk  ttaHaXt- 
itsbtnent.  Working  as  ctrtltan  employi  eamv 
der  the  direction  of  the  Ooveraina  « id  aiit> 
jutant  general*  of  the  States,  H  tlpnal 
Guard  tjechnidana  dra^r  their  |>»y  d  irectly 
fnua  ttoB  Pedar&l  Government  and  tt»y  are 
emip^loyfd  under  t^e  authority  of  Pederil  Uw'. 
tlie  Secretaries  of  the  appropriate  mnltsry 
departments  set  thetr  salary  lerels  and]pr«-> 
scribe  t^e  cdndttlens  of  their  employt  Mnt. 
OatU  1M9,  theae  eiiq>loy«es  wee*  not.  eov« 
ered  by  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  A  rti  • 

Baoaose  of  CUM  exclusion,  National  O  tpod 
tee^lclana  have  >aii(t  .to  rely  upon  Uiid«- 
quate  sool&l  security .  and  State  letlrei  lent 
programs.  In  1953,  the  Federal  Ooverni  lent 
began  contributing  the  eihployer'B  sbalB  of 
soclid  security  taxes  for  them  and  tb^  rard' 
State  retirement  p(>o^^fmms  In  ttxoaa  Tew 
SfMUsi  tlAt  ootuaoered  eiMSe  tsohnidai  ■  to 
b*  StaUr  emiiloyeea  tor  ratlreme«i.t  ptupc  ea. 
:  In.  19«9>  the  National  Cuard  XecbnV  tana 
Act  (Public  Law  90-4M)  nujrked  a  At<  pt  to, 
UnpcQve  the  retirement  provisions  of  l^\  \,l)or 
these  employees.  In  the  act,  making  te(  tlnl* 
clans  o^  the  Army  and' Air  Force  Nat  onal 
Guard  employees  of  the  F>>deral  Oorernii  AOt, 
Congress  declared  serTloe  j^erformed  prli  rr  to 
January  1.  1969.  credttabla  for  otva  se  irfce 
retmment  purpoeea  only  to  the  extent-  ii(^>fr 
perocsnt  of  such  aanrloe  and  only  for  t«<  hjair. 
cMma  who  continued  to  serve  Ip.  t^e  Nat  ooal. 
Guard  after  January  1.  19^9. 

No  credit  is  now  allowable  for  I^t  onal 
Guard  technician  service  prior  to  Janus  ry  1, 
19M,  unless  the  employee  served  In  thatr 
opacity  after  that  dale.  An  employee,  f or  *■• 
aaoiito.  who  served  as  a  National  Guard  t*ch< 
nlolan,  prior  to  January  1,  1968,  and  t  HSJ^ 
moved  to  another  Identical  position  with  the 
Government  but  not  With  the  NatU  nal 
Guard  would  receive,  no  Federal  retiren  ent 
credit  at  all  for  bis  National  Guard  ted  ml- 
olan  servlee. 

The  National  Guard  Technicians  Act 
admltedly  a  oompromise^  The  report  oai  the 
measure  from  the  Senate  Armed  fierflcea 
Committee  Indicated  that  the  4$-perc 
duction  of  accreditation  for  prior  seryic 
Intended  to  approximate  the  dlfferenc 
tween  the  Government  "s  oontrlbtitlon 
elal  security  and  State  retirement  pr 
In  behalf  of  these  employees  and  the  aiiiount 
the  Ootemment  would  have  contrlbu  ed  to 
the  Federal  retlreannt  fund  If  the;  had, 
been  covered  by  the  Retirement  Act. , 

But  National  Guard  technicians  de  not 
beneflt  equally  from  Federal  contributions  to 
social  security  and  State  retirement,  ah<  I  'the 
benefits  they  receive  are  Inadequate. 

The  Chief  of  the  National  Guard  Bi^reau 
testified  that — 


.  {m  ^  ^•tm*  t«*nif  i»M  wans^w^  9emf^ 

h|F  .Stajte  v^UM^nt,.  prqgimna^.ss^  otkar 
atftM.  -a^nM  t#Rl^)^f;Mf^  .w«^  .oppereA.MH); 
some  wwf  ac^  ..  ,.„:,  ...v..  ..v..-  *::«;  --..■■,. 
Some  technicians,  covered  by  aoclal  se- 
curity. wlU '  draw  rio  1i^»etMSi  iweause  they 
lartcthe  nede—yy  n«naber:»fqc«rt)er«  bf 
corerage  beeare  :jan«ayy   >,'  196k 

- Tht«e<<Durkha  itf  the ' Sartimrians:  o^eiax 
bjr  8ta«a  srtltaaaent-sysletais  dd  na^pownm 
•aoBcIant  aervlaa  to  acqofte  vested' i|M«testa: 
m  ttasBtatet  systems  and  wiU,  atrmr  hmoaiBM 
entttlea  to-  State  aimulfelea.         r    .   :  . 

Tha.  M-iperamt  llmttcMoB  apfilisa-  to/  aervx 
loe.  pMor  to  I9fia,.  wban  tha.  Qmawauant 
made  no  aoBtrtbatloaa.slttaar,  to. State. ^a* 
teaaa  or  to  social. iaacurtty.(i:<.ti),n   in'.;  ■yji'^ 

■'■'•-■  •    STA'reKH*!'"'' '  '"  ••'•>•-••■'■<,•■■;- 

"tte'  'committee,  h«jievei  'tiuit;,^t^^ 
Guard  technlcUti^  are  ehtltied  td  full  «b- 
tlrement  credit  for  all  their  technician  sery- 
le«.  S.  BS6  would  nalce  eredlteble-  for  ill 
FManU  enplosracfl  teRvloe  as  a  Ksttonal 
Guard  technician  psloT.  to  .lanwwry  4,.  19«». 
The  employee  must  either  deposit  Into  the 
fund  the  amounr  Uinren  WUllld  have  been 
withheld  trcm  tats  pay  %t  the  ijUqa  ,91  scrr- 
Ice;  or  the  empl^itfee'iatif^^a^tttiorlze  a  per- 
manent reduction  In  his'  annuity  each  year 
equal  tir  10  percent  of  the  an>aunt.>Owsd.  It 
would  nmove  the  |tf~pfreenfe  llmltatlo^i  Un- 
polled by  thf  W^tUMj^  ftuj^  TiBOhnlc^iiiia 
Act  on  f>errv»  pj4or,  to , January  1 ,  IWO,. , 

(1)  d/riint  l<Od  ^)e^nt  retlnmefit  etedlt 
t*  all  former  teohuMiana  aervUkg  in  any 
RMteral.  posoaon  eomred  by  tha  BettnaniBoafe 
Act  Oiand  aflier  JanmuT  i' l*«9r. 

(2)  Allo\fr  eligible  tcioh^iician*  to  pay  tha 
f^U  amount  of  the  optioned,  dciioslt  due  for 
the  preTi969  te<^ni<;lan  service.  Current 
law  lltnits  such  optional  deposit;  to  65  per- 
cent of  the  amount  d«teriali«td  to  ha  do*. 

^»)  AUow  farmer  tedinlelatis  te  taM:Fad>' 
ei»l  aarvios  on  and  after  Janaary  A.  1969. 
t9  rpoe^re  wrvtea  oredlt  t^r;  ^i^  pia-lMO 
tegboiclan  aeyyly  lp<  d^tet^i^nu^  u^i^thpi 
service  for  leave.  V^(lBr»l  eviplOyee*'  dtath. 
aoud  dltebllhy  (jompetisatlon,  grotrp  life  and 
health  Insurance,  eevctanee  ^y,  tenm-e,  and 
stetusi^ 

i*)  PrewMe  that  aa^  knttoltaUV  ^ittli  >  firdL 
January  l.  1980.  taehntman  arnlds  may 
Uar*  Ms  anntUty  rasoceipirted  to  rqdoet  109 
perew^  ore4U  jtor  his  pr»-^fi9iff«7).jl,.  1^09., 


seryioe. 


.^MSiyps 


boil 


Tl^e  C^vQ  Servioi  Oot^lSsuin  r^jiorb  fihal 
repeiA  of  the  S^^raihi-credK  provMen 
We«ld  laorease  the  unfunded  llabQlty  of 
the  retirement  fund  by  $138  million.  Under 
law  this  amount  would  be  amortized  by  30 
equal  annual  lostalVnanta  of  approximately, 
a7,9 million.  The  cost  of  crediting  past  .xerv- 
Ice  cannot  he  a<;ourateiy  ascertained. 

^UKKNDSnmB 

The  committee  hair  amended  tba  bill  to 
make  tetimkMA  Inippoveoiente  in  Ite  lan- 
guage, but  has  not  ebaogad  the  provisions 
of  the  bUl  as  introducef  .  ^j..,  g  ^^^^  ^.^, 


:r.'-j    0.- 


TKB  IMMEDIATE  REpriRElkENT  CJP 
CERTAIN   FEDERAL   EXSFLOTEES 

The  Senate  piooeeded  to  eoostder  the 
bin  (S.  33M]  ta  permit  lmme<]late  re- 
tirement ot  certain  FedOBl  emplogreee 
which  was  reported  from  the  CtHnmit'- 
tee  on  Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Service  with 
amoDdmenta  on  page  1.  line  8.  after 
"(2)".  strike  out  "while  hto  acencsr  or 
subdiTldon  iheieof ."  and  Inaert  rdticbog 
a  period  when  the  agency  in  which  he 
is  employed":  on  page  2,  line  2.  after  the 
word  "completing",  strike  out  "twenty- 


fj,^^"  wid  Iwert  •:2r4to4HJftaj5Xtet.  the 
W9f4  •'becoming^  rtfi)w,o»i,*ilfkx''  and. 
iasort -.'50';  i»  thcsaaini  ttae.  «tt«rotb» 
word  "complettng",  strike  oul  ''twenty'?: 
and  tasert  ''ar^i  «ad,iftft»  line  *«tillu 

out;  •   r.£   •,-j,'-i.'A  ir.r-.\  ..  ;  :.-.'.   v.-b-n-:  « 

8»fi.  a.  Nolwiibitiuvlbj^  tiijt  K^^^^^KUfii 
oi  te#flti  898»arj^tttie  $.  Uiatett,  wwfcee 
Oxle,  ad  empio^  fstVT&j^  W>d«t  mVMl  (9l 
of  section  8330(d)  Of  ad«D  title  tu  tni^cf 
by"  me  flnt  sectlop.  ot  mti  A«) .  dWbg  th|kj 
PlsrlQd  begln^xlng  On  the  date  of  etk«<;«ttie;it 
or  'th^s  A<Jt  'and  epd^g  on  the.tlu^'  Hun- 
dred and  n^'ttMttk^ia  ot  ejich  date,  shiof' 
have  Bis  Mitni%  rodoeed  ohiy  by  oni- 
twettth  Of  1  per  CenitddJlpr  ef^Sh  full  montb 
the  employee  tn  under  tff^y-Ove  y«wa  of  a^ 
at  the  0^  or  sepauitlonr  e|:cept  that  sucti' 
riMactldli;  shall  not  exceed  S  per  '<^4tuxa,    " 

So  as  to  nuke  the  bill  letkl: 

Be  It  enacted  bp  the  Senate  dntl  Jlouse  ^f- 
Ite^esemtatives  of  ffie  Vntttfl  iSfote^  pf; 
Artierictt  in  Congress  aasemhled.  That  fedUdb 
8339(d)  of  title  B,  tmited  Qtaiss  Code.- li 
amended  to  read  as  toUbws:     ■''-!'■'  •^t'-Ta 

Oie^t^rvt^'^-^-^^^'^^-^^'^ 
**  ( 1 )   invdiuntarfly,  ex^«iirt  by  nmoiral  i^i 
cause  on  cb^ea  ..ot  mlscypduct  or  6x^- 
quency;  or  ,  ,;,„ 

.^(3)  djuxlng  a  pierlod  when  the  aventTrl^ 
which  he  Is  employed  Is  'undergoing  a  meJor- 
reduction  In  force,  as  determined  by  the 
Commission,  and  who  liLservlng  In  suqh  geo- 
gniphlc  areas  a*  may  tatf  fieSlgnated  t|>y  fie 
Cbguxd^ion;  after  cbnisiretfng  35. 'yeat«6(^. 
service  Or  -kMr  becoming  80  yean  of  a^  a&d 
ootdplettng  20  'yean  of  aerirlM  U  eotmad  n' 
a  «duoed\iihiHty.-<Y"\,  '^"  ^'-^"^-^^ 

Ttae  AmendnMote  tirere  agreed  to.    ^  •■" 

The  bin  -#«»  ordered  to  be  tfugtotniS' 
for  a  thhd  reiullixi^^  xWfih^  third  tU^ 
ai>d paa8e<l,         :"^    ']      ■  \      . 

vMr.  PPJSERXC  BYRp.  Mr.  Presidant^ 
I  aak  Unaulm^  cooaeat  to  have  pdnted 
in  the  Rscoao  an,  excerpt  from  Urn  re^ 
port  (No.  0»>773),  ezplainlnK  the  pur^ 
poses  of  the  measure.  /  .-o 

There  beftigdo  «bjectloii,  the  exc«rf>t 

as  touyw^,,  ..^^  ^''^^tJ^liJLj^'  tiu  ;-3  zttz-.E  4!i«tr 

.8.  3380,  as  amended,  U  based  on  an  oflMsJ 
rapommeTjrtatK»n  .ot,  the  (;;i,vU  Sandca  Com% 
mission  to  penaalt  o^ia^  employees  oX  the. 
Gtoveroment  of  the,  on^>iKi  /S^taa  ^y>  t^Af»c 
whan  the  Xsacutlvie  ageqcy  U^  which  thev  asf 
eBQpioyad4s4ttv^lyed  lf^j^fiu4wF«<ilu$^iAfl 
peYsonneL  ..:...  ,    ,  •   ^,  . .  ;-;■  .,.-,.,,;,  r  ^nr<,-no: 

Under  ouireat  clvU  sa»»kje  fatltemeirt  law.- 
an  employee  alio  haa  2*  years  od  aenrlca,  sr. 
who  has  4tD  yean  ctf  servtoe  aad  baa  raachsd 
age  BO,  may  retire  on  a  reduced  etrll  aareloa 
sAauity  u  iha  -Is  in  volwntarUy  sapamtad  ttam 
the  sendee  (or  reaaooa  «ebee  ttaaa  ailsoQit'n 
duct  or  deUn%uenoy.  aaBszaily.  aocb  a  sspa^; 
ratloft  Is  caused  by  Uie^iboMtton  of  Ms  posl- 
ttpp  or  a  reduotlQS  <tf  penoaaiailn  bis  ageneyt 

Badvektens  in  personnel  lasntt  tn  the  sepa« 
ration  of  tbosa  ampUiyeea  iwbo  bava  the  Issst'. 
seniority  and  who  gMMraUy  SM  not  aatiCMt 
ttt^iatentiim  pccfetenoa  under  the  Veteraas- 
Prsteienca  Act  (ft  XTAJO.  StMM).  Hhiia  maoy 
yanngar  employeaa'ara  aepaimted  ftom  lbs 
servece  whtla  older  ampjeyass.  many  at  atiom- 
might  be  willing  to  retire  In  such  dzeum*' 
stances,  are  retelned.  An  older  employee  san- 
not  vtdnnteer  to  ratlM-nadsr^be  Invflfantary 
sepazaSlos  provlstons  cMsdMabava  (ft  OAC. 
888«(d)^;  ha  la  flllglbteilaa  ta^ttimeirt  only 
after  a  taduottoa.  In  Mroa  has  NSuUsd  In  hli 
termination.'    '■-■-  -.■    ■  ■ -r.  i-.'-;  • .;!  1  > 

«:  8880,  as  attBdtfed,  MuipenMH  ati  «tb«^ 
wise  eligible  employee  to  voluntarily  retire 
before  a  reduction  In  force  Is  actually  ef- 


MoiM  ?i  im 


mm^ffmh^mm^-rmm 


m» 


fected,  thus  permitting  the  agency  to  deter- 
nUa^Bftadtotetlitbierwana  eaec^vsithaes- 

'duotlanioifana.i^-!d   •:..';.■!■;.  rn  of::.nivi   10 

make  technical  cbaagajS  and  to,  delate  fi  pn»- 
.vision  whi^w|i^,tey»>baiiaid':«tw.  reduc- 
tion in  anhWty  ftomutt'Wr^jWdyees  rttlr- 
ing  during  the  ftfM  'yMtf  aft«i*  endcunedt  df 

S.  3380. —— ^— — 

Under  current  law.  an  enmlovee  retiring 
-undte  ««it4>.i)fi^(tf)^'re^^Mii>ii<'4ift»'m 
(arttadneat  iteuttlln  tti3ue  cMl  edkvtcelan- 


Aoiiy  of  %  ul  ofi  I  pfr  4Mtit  oraitt  anraity  for 

eacb:£c41)<^m>PWbp.1*:t9!atb»i^(KI|jee«9  of 
age.  Thtia,  an  enmloyee  who  Is  exactly  63  years 
er  age  atf  itbd^l&s  )oi!  lUsMparbtbd  rebelves 
-en  anxridty  iMooad  by  4.pM.aant;  ah  em- 
-ployee  wbo  is  esacoy  4«.  at  tbe  Moaaeof  his 
jeparaUOA  i!eoc^ffB^#p.a|i^idJ^jr«dweed.by  ,l» 
per  cent.  This  reduotlon  is.baaed  o^  actuarial 
MtUnates'by  tiM'.CT!at"gerytee,Cori;>ml^lbnrto 
thalntidd  Ct^  It^dldlty  of  the  Clvff  S^ylM  2{e- 
Itavment'  and  t>lnbllity  iPdnd:^:^  Committee 
recommends  ttutlf'tb^  WeSMit  Mw  bie  BOtto- 

teiMd,-  .-{.■i';;'^  io  f  '  <:■-  '.M    ':'■: 

S.  3380  authorlMs  liba  Otvtl  flerttaS  Ood»- 
mission  to  determine  wjiat  constitutes  a  "ma- 
jor reduction  In  force'^md'to  designate  which 
geographic  arfa»t4  Ifpdfift^aaq^loyment  shall 
be  Included  within  the  provisions  of  this  leg- 
MaUoniteeti.'BaPti bocur. '     '/.  "  I.IA   .:].': 

The  essence  of  .this  leel«atlon:l8r€aHt  ft 
.tests  b>  the'tttipiolreexiiabtitUaittidhQdee  to 
retire  If  be  Is  eligible  under  the  tevsitjanr^jny 
Mttremea^  protW^fu  ;0(  law.  U  be  di^ea 
that  he  womd  Illca  ip  Mtlre.  he  nM^„f  ubn^ 
his  resignation  and  ^  ageincjt.is  bdudd  tb 
penult  ^^,  i6,retire.  Bereiof  <de;  The  only  way 
ah  employee  could  ntoe  'wvdfd  be  to^nate  the 
agency  ^ikrdeet  bis  veelgnatian  dvMng  k  HIV. 
Which  has  ttea:  lnta»pm»a  by  fhir  conudls- 
alon  to  be  an  Involuntary  sq)aratlon.  j 


"3":  to  line  11.  after  "(a) ".  strike  out  "H 
^m  ^/Timfti^^Mi^l  yi'%he  e&n^^ice. 
after  the  word  'Si^t^,  etrtt^  dtl^  ^^tktm. 
-t/mtM'^AMtms  «omt>li8l«d"]  in  ttn»  12. 
aftgcr  the  word  "controller",  insert  "wbo^: 
'til  Me  19.  amr  ttie  word  "Wmoted". 
mp(6ovLi  "trqtti  duties"^  pk  line  20.  ifter 
the  tnH-dr"men|al%  strike  01;^  "weH-be- 
ing'^aad  iJAsert  "befilth":  at  the  begin- 
ning of  Uae  28«  aferike  out:"the  Secretaiy 
may  provide,  with  the  writen  agreement 
ojt  j^.jB^tjBpafryjV^M^ii^sert  "^.^ntitled 
•ki  mi  mifi)ii^,^,  ftOlri^ofA^equiyalent 

lent  |ust^D9?«.-^ta,)be4,«b1ke  out 
itfift^mt  ^  pQD%Uer  ln<pWr 
.^^^mmt^  -i^ii^her  pos^Qon 
'    4;^ti^'tt^infBtei(ceed2yeEtrB 


^' "tiain|hg";  on 
iput; 


-uc^' 


POP  AIR 


.  The  ^epatd'  proceeded^  to  ^obsider  ihe 
bill  <HJt ;«)«3^;fo  api^d  titiip  i,  Un««l 
States  Cb^e,  to,pt«»1d9<4^f9ra9F  vr^Bnun 
for,  and^greaier.fl^DiUt^  i^  nuuaage- 
ment  of,  air  .brafflc  cdntroUeijs,.  and  fo^ 

other:j>ti^ido6i|a  ^jtiiiptt  had.  been  fepofted 
Xrom  tM.Coi^^l^  09  E^  Office  and 
Civil  Servioe  iidyi  wnaendmeots  (xi  pa«e 
2,  line  1,  af tev  the  word  nhe".  insert 
^Imuuratian  and"*;  in  line  3,  «fter  fibe 
word  "the",  insert  "separaitloh  and";  to 
Un0  a^.after  ihe  woRinhisn  strike  out 
^'seetiotk  to  the  empioyees  tot  the^i^epart- 
tnaoA'r  and  :insert  ^  «ection?^  < «fter  Une 
10,  basart  4  tieweecfeton^'las'Arilow*: ' 
"■  Bat.  a.  l(j(C),;<l^b^^i3i7  ortitfe'lS.trhited 
states;  bode.  i^\iui»endea  to  redd. 'te  fotloWs: 
''1 3307.  Competitive  service;  fin'*;1ip''\n)-fty 
entrance  regAtlrements;  exceptions 

"(a)  Kxcef>t  as  'pi o ¥ lued  In  MttMectldns  (b) 
and  (c)  of  this  s^ttdii;  appropriated  funds 
may  not  Ifs  «ded  vk  iikf  mof  wmpioft*  who 
estabHsHasia-aaaxlaMtat'  ajj^a  -i«<iuu«%nent  ror 
sdtrabda  tnter  tha  osmpetitita  set^oe. ' 

^(b)  Tb»Beii«UB|  of^mhsporte^otttbay, 
with  the  oonoumMMai:  er  so^  agatM  as  the 
Pseeuiynt  may  designated-  detemUne  iM>d  Ax 
the  maximum  baUtiot  age  within  which  an 
orlglni^ .  i^polnt^nt  to  a  posltton,  as  an  ^ir 
trajnc  oo^troUer  may  be  made. , 
1  "(c),Tbke  J^feomart.diF  the'lntarlor  may  die- 
termljoe  and  Ax  ^  pilnjmiim'  >»nd  Tnaxlm.v.m 
lIDSlts  of  age  wltbfxi  Vluch  original  44>polnt- 
me^ts  to  the  United  BtatM  I^k  l>b(iQe  may 
be'nupdai":  ""  .  ;■;, '.  '"■'.■.      .';■■   '..    . 

.  (b)  XtMSt  880^  W  Che  aoalxals  df''idu«ter 
S3  of  titled  TTnited  6t«bte  Code.  Is  a^de^ 
to  read  as  follows: 

"3307;,  jOompetltlye .  .tervice;    maximum,-age 
'       entitUi6e '    reiltilf^ments;      eii6^p- 


-^>tf  t>ige>  at  thW  be^li^tiitti^  df  line  6; 
&m^  ehe  wctfbh  traSbtt;  from  -^'td 


vr»>:  !'?be  seqretara  may .fnoyida  beaM^^g 
.\uul||r.^ls.aeotlQa  in  a  OovenuM^f  or  pon- 
CfdvefnmenV  facility  for  employment  In  the 
DepartqMi^  of  TnuMtportatton,  liji  another 
Oovernmebt  i^PBncy,  or  outside'  tne  Oorarn- 
^iieii^_  uoiT.i ■ . iij  Oi J-.v    ',iii-iu^im:is.  exfr 

'.y:.i'.\' ;:  bspi  ori  oJ  I!:-.!  «,'f}  h';^.  b'^?--'yr:'A^> 
At  the  beginning  of  line  7,  strika«ut 
''.Mc) "  awliMPWft  'Hbc>  "i  In  the  same  Itae. 
after  the  word  "During",  strike  out  "the" 
and  insert  "a'-'4-4B.lia»  S,  after  the  word 

oiife/t)o?'s  in  Une  jr,i  aftar  •*(J^7.  strike 
out!  '.'be'r;  In  Uafl'  18^  «<ttr(  the  weed 
^'jpBOTidedv,  .strike  wt  "iir  or":  in  ihe 
same  Une,  after.the  w<n:d  "under",  strike 
miK  "fltMtntef*  and  inoMt  "l&w":  in  Une 
13,  after  "(3)".  strike  out  "be":  In  the 
same >liniB^<aftec1lhe'ward  "from",' strike 
out  "the";  at  the  beginning  of  line  15, 
BtrttBOut"Kd>"  aaidinseit"<c>";  hiline 
10U  after  the  word  ^^anotber^'.  staike  out 
-^Oovftrnment^  ^and  iinabrt  ."Szeentive": 
lnllne:34.  aiftar  the.  tronLrfor".  strike 
out  "purpose"  and  insert  "purposes";  in 
the  same  line,  aUecJJie..vDrd  "of",  strike 
out  "determiqi|ig  .^n^tlfiiiient  to  sever- 
ance pay  imdet"^  tn-ffiie  aS.  after  "sec- 
Uoa  &&9S"/  fltrike  eut  "of  Itilff  Utie":  on 
page  5.  line  1.  after  tite  word  "or",  strike 
o«t  "entitieiiientt  to /dnoMdlate  retire- 
ment imder";  at  the  l»esinntng  of  line  3. 
strike  out 'f(e>'!  and  insert  "<d) ":  hi  Une 
6,  after  the  word  "eeetioD.",  Btdke  out 
"jUicavdiiw  but  nptiliiQited  itbi  wnong  the 
expeagtses.  tjbe  joeceesaitr  ooet  oC— 

"a>. ,  travel  and  per  diem  linstead  of 
sabsist^$(»iqpder  sniK^pteriof  chap- 
ter 57  ofthi^titie; 

"(2)  transportation  of  immediate  fam-^ 
ily.  household  goods  and  personal  effects, 
wksWm.  qra|tog> .  temporyl^^  J5tpripg, 
dWkWfifi^  WQ.\ tdAi^MJl^jtig.  .taiqa' a^ 
5724  'bP'tfe'  oaS.  ^tfclien  tte^ftttmated 
coettrof  touupoilattan.  andLrtfated  serv- 
icesiMeless ithaa  the  estiBsatod  aggies- 
gatdiwr.diem  paymentsfiK  the  period  of 
Intfntec:::; 
-  •<i{3>^taitlo»ainiit'n3n«riealatlott  foeb; 

"(4)  UbriurMid-tttortitdry servicW; 

i^csft  tps^haae^'drrietttea of liobkb, tna- 
teiUlsyanSitit^ilbd;  fiW^^ -''-i-' ■  ^    -  ■  i 

"(6)  other  seMc^'dri^ieilltleb ffiteetiy 
related  to  »h»  »«i<«<»»j  ^t  »k^  controller." 

the  costs  of  otfaier'sarloes  or  facilraM  di- 
t<iiMlrf«ait<^  ti(iiiie^t^i&^faf'«t  ^- 
fcrdUa'.*^  itftt^  tdb  W  p^W/ii&ik^'dtrt 

*<f  y  >$i  jtf^OTiwims;  of  ^  ^^^  imm^ 


4107  (a)  and  (h),  and  4111  of  ch««>ter  41 
-6msh]9  tliae  Aall  bivlb^  fb  the  tnddlhk 
l^^ed^d^irtUs^ectiQh,  butWoaitt 
I^^^WW^^kich  {ihi^41 8faall  ivply 
t^trliiMftiii'Wiwaied  ^iva&f  this  eeotiod,*' 
Ibid  1^^  >^(e>  "Bi^eeiyt  w  pk-bvided  iiy 
wili$(i6,ti<jti  (d)  of  this  QecUdd.  the  pro- 
VisiarliP  br^j^  41-  or  this  mib.  ot3ier 
'tti&«ee«|dAb4i^(iiy,4107  <ft)  9tAm, 
TiAAM^.^Vl^tiifiWiM  to  tratnbiK  itt- 
tier  thfar  smioB,";  at  Uie  beginning  fA 
fine  ^TfiWlseWit  'Vji*"  and  teeert  -<f>*': 
In  Che  sime  llhb'.  iid'id^fhe  worI'IMC^ 
fasert  !'oeherwl8e''r  In  Une  14.  after  the 
wdjlrd  "ft*^;  *trilfc  but  "an";  at  the  lie^ 
tttifdiiig  bf  4bii^  IS.  str^  out  "annutty*' 
aAd  ii^rt' "t^iftimerlt";  to  the  same 
Hn^;  ^ttef  thi^i  ^1^  io^der".  strike  but 
*%ub(^ptei^  m'bf '<!hiapter  83"  and  insert 
"bfedthj^  «33ff^  in  Ufie  17.  after  iSie'  tW*d 
'^tef^lde'^ittrlke  oufforreHrement-;  at 
th^tttss^nbtoi^  of  Une  23.  strike  oat  "weU 
being"' aiid  insert  *%ealth":  in  line  29, 
afidi^^e%br^)'iMicti(Qii:*,^rtarike  out  "Thb 
!iittoiMtaiT'4ieiMM(ioa  ot'^  Contrbller" 
and  insert  "S^iahttlan'';  on  page  7,  Une 
'8,  afWb^Jfc^-^^WoWl  "mdiittf*,  strflte  but 
**mVkitimalm^^  Mbawr  attd  Inseit 
"fdlW«JM?**l  M^lihe  4,  after  the  word 
"day", -strike  out  "on  whfch";  in  Une  &, 
*«*  tro  *irrt^  •^tter.*',  insert  "A  twai- 
trbili^  t«9io  18  tb  >»  eeparated  tinder  ^lis 
bfetioh  is  entitaed-td  ti-alniner  bhd^  sec- 
tidtt  3991  tflhi^tltte.lSe!P&ndidn  of  audi 
a'^ototroUer  who  elects  to  receive  train- 
y!Urmdtii'«ebtion  3331  shiA  not  beccnne 
flhU  untKOi^lttst-dMy  of  the  month  M- 
ltf«1hg'£he  o«bitt9«tlbn  of  his  ^ndttln^.**: 
to  una  15,  lifter  Hviy^',  *tr»e  out  "A"  and 
li^sbrt:  *Ant  fir  trafllc*;  itt  Une  19,  rft^ 
thi  iritrH  '^e"*:  Where  it  appears  the 
be<io^^1tt&i^;  strike  out  "date  of*:  in  Bne 
22;.  Wter,<he  Word  "such",  insert  "^l"; 
ih'liiife  M^aiteie  tBT  Wdrd  "detentHn;»(l 
son".  sfafte6«t*bf  thfe  iSecfeta*ir^  oh 
page  8,  llhte  4.  after  the  word  '*8hajl".  "in- 
sert "imnibdlatelr':  to  Une  12,  after 
"<C)*.,SitriJte  oiit  "'A"  and  insert  "The"; 
in  the  same  line,  after  the  word  "review", 
strike  out  "convened  under  sulieectian 
(b)  of  this  section";  in  Une  13,  after  the 
word  "review",  fasert  "evidence  support- 
ing and  inebnsistent  with";  In  Une  25. 
bfter  the  word  "cMitroHer".  strike  out 
"from"  and  ihsert  "wlthto";  on  page  9. 
Ifyii  %.  after  the  Word  "Trani^wrtatlan", 
strike  out  "shaU  prescribe"  and  insert  "is 
anitbori^ad  to  .issue";  in  line  9.  after  the 
word"nMulations''.  strike  out  "necea- 
sarr";  to  -line  4,  after  tlie  word  "sab- 
chcqptcr.",  strike  out  "Regulations  per- 
tatoing  to  eUglUUty  fbr  and  type  and 
kind  of  traintog  to  be  provided  under 
sectieB  3391.  of  Jkfals  title  shaB  be  based  on 
such  ^iHVideffailiaDd  M  the  €ecretai7  con- 
sMen^pppropriMbe.  including,  but  not  lim- 
ited, to,  length  of  servioe.  previous  oe* 
cunattonal  skills  and  education,  training 
needs.. and: desires  of  oontroUera  to  be 
trained.";  in  Une  12,  afber  the  wotd 
"<5Ubcb»pter'-V  8|rik^  out  "does"  and  in- 
sert "^taJl":, to  toe  ;iSk»  after  the  word 
''f4^\  "^p^  > »  ac|)ears  the  tist  time, 
insert  '^e'^;  in  the  same  Une.  afte,r  the 
w,oni,"efflc;iei^",  insert  "separ^iiaii  Andi": 
iiXUne  1?,  itt^.  tl^  word  "menbO?.  9ti)ke 
out  "wen-l^^liig'',  and  tosert  'liealUi^";  to 
the  jamc^to^V  aft|9r4he~word  "oT'J  wliere 
it  a1>p(^  ^  tecpl^  tDne.  strike  Out 
^ittid  lni«tt  "r'V  Oh  appu^e  10,  6X.  the 
.Une,.l.^cMA80  JM  sectibh 
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ning  of  line  16,  change  the  secticni  num- 
ber from  "4"  to  "5":  in  line  21.  af  »r  the 
word  "inserting".  Insert  "after  sub  lection 
(d)":  on  page  11,  at  the  beginning 
4,  change  the  section  number  f  roc 
"6";  in  line  10,  after  the  word  ' 
ing",  Insert  "after  subsection  (d> 
line  15,  after  the  word  "employee.",  I 
out  "tmless  that  employee  received 
ing  under  section  3381  of  this  title 
the  begliming  of  line  17,  change  thei  sec- 
tion number  from  "6"  to  "7";  in  lin  j  19, 
after  "8339  (h)",  insert  "each  pla<«  it 
appears";  in  line  20,  after  "8332  (b)  3) ". 
insert  "and  (8)";  on  page  12,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  line  1,  strike  out  "(1)"  and 
insert  "(A)";  at  the  beginning  of  liiie  5, 
strike  out  "(U)"  and  Insert  "(B)";  in 
line  6,  after  the  word  "and",  strike  out 
"(c)"  and  insert  "(e)";  in  line  7,  liter 
"secUon  8336  (f)",  strike  out  "res^ec- 
tively,";  at  the  beginning  of  line  12,  si  rlke 
out  "(ill)"  and  insert  "(C)":  at  the  be- 
ginning of  line  16,  strike  out  "(iv)"  and 
insert  "(D)":  at  the  beginning  of  line 
20.  strike  out  "(v)"  and  insert  "(E) ' ;  in 
the  same  line,  after  the  word  "the",  si  rlke 
out  "reference"  and  insert  "referen<  es"; 
in  line  21.  after  "(h)".  insert  "and  nib- 
section  (1)";  In  line  22.  after  the  word 
"the",  strike  out  "reference"  and  insert 
"references";  in  Une  23,  after  "(i)"  in- 
sert "and  subsection  (J),  respectivtly"; 
at  the  beginning  of  line  25,  strike  out 
"(vi)"  and  Insert  "(P)";  on  page  H.  at 
the  beginning  of  line  3,  strike  out  "( /ii) " 
and  insert  "(G)";  in  line  4.  after  "[e)". 
strike  out  "respectively.";  in  lin«  10, 
after  "section  8339  (1) ",  insert  "and  sec- 
tion 8339  (J)":  in  line  11.  after  the 
amendment  just  above  stated,  strike  out 
"respectively,";  in  line  12,  after  "section 
8339  (a)-(i)".  strike  out  "and";  inOine 
13,  after  "8339  (J)",  insert  "and  secj^lon 
8339  (k) ":  after  line  22.  strike  out: 

(5)  by  striking  out  the  reference  "sedtlon 
8339  (a),  (b).  (d).  (g) .  and  (h)"  In  section 
8344(a)  (3) ,  (A) ,  and  Inserting  the  refer  ince 
"section  8339  (a) ,  (b) ,  (d) .  (e) .  (b) .  and  |(1) ' 
In  place  thereof. 

And.  in  lieu  thereof.  Insert : 
(5)  by  amending  section  8344(a)- 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  reference  "sedtlon 
8339  (a),  (b).  (d).  (g).  and  (h)"  In  sub- 
paragraph (A)  and  Inserting  the  referei  tee 
"section  8339  (a),  (b),  (d),  (e),  (ta),  ind 
(1) "  In  place  thereof;  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  references  "sect:  on 
8339(1)  of  section  8339(])(2)"  In  the  sen- 
tence following  Immediately  below  clai  se 
(11),  and  Inserting  the  references  "sectl}n 
8339(j)  or  section  8339(k)(a)"  In  pli  ce 
thereof. 

On  page  14,  at  the  beginning  of  1  ne 
11,  change  the  section  number  from  '  7" 
to  "8":  at  the  beginning  of  line  15. 
change  the  section  number  from  "8"  to 
"9":  and.  on  page  15.  at  the  beginnng 
of  line  1.  change  the  section  numper 
from  "9"  to  "10". 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 

e 
to 


I    ask    imanlmous    consent    that 
amendments  be  considered  and  ai 
en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendments  are  cpn- 
sidered  and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presidbnt. 
I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  anq  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore^  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  as  follows: 

On  page  IS,  after  Une  3,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Sec.  11.  The  Act  of  September  36,  1969 
(Public  Law  91-73;  83  SUt.  116),  relating 
to  age  llmlte  In  connection  with  appoint- 
ments to  the  United  States  Park  Police,  Is 
repealed  effective  at  the  end  of  the  eighty- 
ninth  day  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
thU  Act. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  have  offered  this  amendment  oa  behalf 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  McOex).  It  is  a  technical 
change  in  the  bill  as  reported  to  repeal 
the  provisions  of  Public  Law  91-73,  relat- 
ing to  the  establishment  of  minimum  and 
maximum  age  requirements  in  the  U.S. 
Park  Police.  That  authority  is  being  con- 
tinued elsewhere  in  the  bill,  and  this  re- 
pealer is  merely  a  conforming  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

llie  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  exceed  30 
minutes,  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  3  minutes. 

The  Smator  from  New  York  is  rec- 
ognized. 

(The  remarks  Mr.  Bxtckley  made  at 
this  point  aa  the  introduction  of  S.  3570 
are  printed  in  the  Rxcord  under  State- 
ments on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint 
Resolutions.) 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chilks).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR STENNIS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tomorrow, 
immediately  following  the  recognition  of 
the  two  assistant  leaders  under  the 
standing  order,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  FOR  TRANS- 
ACTION OP  ROUTINE  MORNINd 
BUSINESS    TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  following 
the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)   tomor- 


row there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  for  not  to 
exceed  30  minutes,  with  statemmts  limit- 
ed therein  to  3  minutes^ 

The  PRE8IDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  SENATOR  HAT- 
FIELD AS  CONFEREE  ON  SECOND 
SUPPLEMENTAL  BILL  (HJl.  14582) 
IN  LIEU  OF  SENATOR  INOUYE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inoute)  be  re- 
lieved as  a  conferee  on  the  second  sup- 
plemental appropriatlm  bill  (HJl. 
14582)  and  that  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield)  be  appointed  as  a  con- 
feree on  that  bill  in  his  place. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absoice  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

Use  or  Pirwos  n*  Fortign  CotrKraiES 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense certifying,  pursuant  to  law,  that  no 
use  was  made  of  funds  appropriated  to  make 
payments  In  a  foreign  country  In  which 
country  the  Treasury  Department  was  hold- 
ing excess  foreign  ciurencles;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

AflSIBTAItCK-RXLATKD   EXPENDITCrBn   FOK   IjAOa 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  submitting,  pursuant  to  law.  an  addi- 
tional report  showing  the  total  amount  ot 
assistance-related  expenditures  for  Laos  for 
the  first  two  quarters  of  fiscal  1972  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

NOTincATiON  or  Pboposeo  FaciLrnKS 

PXOJXCTS 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  submitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  list  of  facilities  projects  proposed  to  be 
undertaken  for  the  Air  Force  Beserre;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

PK0P08BD  Amendment  or  Tttlb  10,  Untted 
States  Code 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  temporary  promotion  of  ensigns 
of  the  Navy  and  second  lieutenants  of  the 
Marine  Corps,  to  provide  that  these  appoint- 
ments may  be  made  by  the  President  alone, 
and  for  other  purposes  (with  an  accompany- 
ing paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

RSPOBr  OF    THE    DKPAKTMENT    OP    LaBOE 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  De- 
partment's study  and  review  of  the  program 
establish  by  the  Emergency  Unemployment 
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Compensation  Act  of  1971  (with  accompany- 
ing report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
Report  on  Funds  Appkopkiatbd  roa  Cbbtain 

FaoOEAMS    AND    ACTIVITIES 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
ttie  United  States,  reporting,  pursuant  to 
law,  that  all  fimds  previously  appropriated 
and  thereafter  impounded  during  fiscal  year 
1971  for  programs  and  activities  administered 
by  or  under  the  direction  of  the  Department 
of  Agrlcultiire,  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  and  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  have  been 
released  for  obligation  and  expenditures;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
Repoet  on  the  Excltjded  Stttdent 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  and  Members 
of  the  United  States  Commission  on  Civil 
Bights,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  Educational  Practices  Affecting  Mexi- 
can Americans  In  the  Southwest  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Report  on  the  iMKioaATioM  and  Naturauza- 
TioN  Service 
A  letter  from  the  Commission  of  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  reports  concerning  visa  peti- 
tions which  have  been  approved  according 
the  beneficiaries  third  preference  and  sixth 
preference  classification  (with  accompany- 
ing reports) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Suspension  of  Deportation  of  Certain 

AUXNS 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  or- 
ders suspending  deportation  of  certain  aliens 
(with  accompanying  papers):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works: 

S.  3S72.  An  original  bill  to  extend  and 
amend  sections  5(n)  and  8(d)  of  the  FMeral 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended 
(Bept.  No.  92-777). 

By  Mr  BELLMON.  from  the  0>mmlttee 
on  Interior  and  Insiilar  Affairs,  with  an 
amendment : 

HJl.  6199.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  judg- 
ments in  favor  of  the  Miami  Tribe  of  Okla- 
homa and  the  Miami  Indians  of  Indiana  In 
Indian  Claims  Commission  dockets  numbered 
266  and  12*-C,  dockets  numbered  266,  124-D. 
I,  and  F.  and  dockets  numbered  131  and  263] 
and  of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  judg- 
ment m  favor  of  the  Miami  Tribe  of  Okla- 
homa In  docket  numbered  261-A,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Bept.  No.  92-778). 

By  Mr.  ANDEBSON.  from  the  ComnUttee 
on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences,  with 
an  amendment : 

HJl.  14070.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, construction  of  facilities,  and  research 
»nd  program  management,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  92-779) . 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
»nd,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
t^e,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By   Mr.   BUCKLEY    (for   himself  and 
Mr.  jAvrrs) : 
8.3570.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans  Affairs  to  convey  certain 


real  property  in  Canandalgua,  New  York,  to 
Sonnenberg  Oardens,  a  corporation.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Admlnlatra- 
tlon. 

By  Mr.  BIBIOOFP: 
8.8571.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Wayne 
Oafka.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works: 
S.  8672.   An   original   blU    to   extend   and 
amend  sections  6(n)  and  8(d)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  as  amend- 
ed. Placed  (HI  the  calendar. 
By  Mr.  SCUWEIKEB: 
S.3673.   A  bUl  exen4>tlng  State  lotteries 
from  certain  Federal  prohibitions.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FUIjBRIOHT: 
S.  3674.   A  bill  to  change  the  name  of  the 
Beaver  Dam  In  the  State  of  Arkansas  to  the 
James   W.   Trimble   Dam.   Referred   to   the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  COOPER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
BooGs) : 
S.  3576.  A  bill  providing  for  an  archi- 
tectural design  competition  relating  to  the 
Integration  of  Senate  needs  with  the  sur- 
rounding community.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  OAMBBEUj: 
S.  J.  Res.  230.  A  joint  resolution  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  (Constitution  of 
the  United  States  with  respect  to  the  proc- 
ess by  which  the  Constitution  Is  amended. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  BUC^KLEY   (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Javits)  : 

S.  3570.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans  Affairs  to  convey 
certain  real  property  in  Canandalgua, 
N.Y.,  to  Sonnenberg  (hardens,  a  corpora- 
tion. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Administration. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce a  bill  which  would  enable  a  group 
of  New  York  residents  to  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility for  restoring  and  maintain- 
ing an  historic  and  unique  estate  with 
its  exceptionally  beautiful  gardens. 

Sonnenberg  Gardens  Is  located  in  Can- 
andalgua, N.Y..  on  land  originally  owned 
by  Mrs.  Frederick  Ferris  Thompson,  who 
Imported  workmen  and  materials  from 
diverse  parts  of  the  world  to  construct  10 
separate  and  distinct  gardens,  reflecting 
a  variety  of  cultures  and  styles.  The  re- 
sult was  incomparable  beauty  and  ele- 
gance. The  land  was  sold  to  the  TJS. 
Government  in  1930  and  a  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospital  was  constructed 
on  a  portion  of  it. 

This  bill  would  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  convey  ap- 
proximately 45  acres  of  this  208-acre  site 
to  Sonnenberg  Gardens.  Inc.,  which  has 
been  granted  a  New  York  State  charter 
as  a  nonprofit,  tax-exempt,  educational 
corporation. 

This  transaction  would  not  adversely 
affect  the  operation  of  the  hospital.  Con- 
versely, the  substantially  enhanced  gar- 
dens, to  which  the  patients  would  have 
access,  would  serve  as  a  benefit  to  the 
PMitlents  and  community  as  well.  The 
Veterans'  Administration,  which  has  not 
been  able  to  properly  maintain  the  gar- 
dens, would  be  freed  of  the  expense  of 
upkeep.  Should  Sonnenberg  Gardens, 
Inc..  fail  to  meet  its  responsibilities,  the 


land  would  revert  to  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. 

I  am  happy  to  see  this  effort  by  local 
citizens  who  are  ooncemed  about  history 
and  their  community  volunteering  their 
time  and  money  to  preserve  a  place  of 
unique  beauty  in  the  Finger  Lakes  region 
of  New  York  State. 

Dr.  N.  A.  Rotunno,  professor  emeritus, 
landscape  architecture,  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity, has  written: 

There  may  be  somewhere  on  the  Eastern 
seaboard  a  garden  or  gardens  that  are  as  good 
as  Sonnenberg.  I  doubt  If  there  Is  any  place 
in  the  East  or  In  the  country  that  has  as 
many  different  gardens. 

It  must  be  borne  In  mind  that  these  gar- 
dens were  the  special  creation  of  one  perscm. 
the  'Lady,  of  Sonnenberg',  Mrs.  Frederick 
Ferris  Thompson.  Mrs.  Thompson  must  have 
had  a  great  sense  of  imagination,  propriety 
and  taste.  It  (the  restoration)  should,  in  a 
sense,  be  aimed  to  make  this  a  national  his- 
toric monruuent  of  gardening  exemplifying 
the  fine  Ideas  of  the  past  and  their  tie  to  the 
present  and  the  future  trends  In  gardening. 
The  garden  and  grounds  are  of  such  caliber 
and  interest  that  they  should  receive  na- 
tional attention. 

Thus,  in  a  very  real  sense  what  this 
restoration  will  accomplish  will  benefit 
not  only  residents  of  New  York  State  but 
the  Nation  as  well. 

The  President,  I  send  the  bill  to  the 
desk  and  ask  that  it  be  properly  referred. 
Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  a  co- 
sp<Kisor  of  the  bill,  S.  3570,  Introduced  by 
my  colleague  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buck- 
let),  to  authorize  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  to  convey  certain  prop- 
erty in  C^anandaigua,  N.Y.,  to  Sonnen- 
berg Gardens,  Inc.,  a  nonprofit,  educa- 
tional corporation  which  has  been  grant- 
ed a  charter  by  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  many  artists  and  citizens  who 
have  joined  together  to  form  Sonnenbcov 
Gardens,  Inc.,  have  contributed  substan- 
tial time  and  money  to  the  effort  to  re- 
store and  maintain  the  beautiful  and 
unique  gardens  and  the  mansion  of  Son- 
nenberg. The  group  has  demonstrated 
that  they  possess  the  financial  and  artis- 
tic capability  adequately  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  set  forth  in  its  charter.  These 
purposes  are: 

First,  to  receive,  hold,  restore  and  im- 
prove the  gardens,  groimds.  and  mansion 
of  the  estate  known  as  Sonnenberg.  form- 
erly owned  by  Mrs.  F.  F.  Thompson,  and 
located  at  Howell  Street  in  the  city  of 
Canandalgua.  Ontario  County.  N.Y.; 

Second,  to  display  and  exhibit  for  both 
study  and  enjojmient  numerous  and  vari- 
ous types  and  styles  of  gardens,  land- 
scape architecture,  and  structural  archi- 
tecture; 

Third,  to  provide  a  place  for  the  dis- 
play of  paintings,  sculpture,  and  art 
works  in  general; 

Fourth,  to  provioe  a  place  for  the  per- 
formance of  musical  concerts,  operas, 
dance  and  ballet  recitals,  arts  exhibits, 
and  the  performing  and  fine  arts  gen- 
erally; and 

Fifth,  to  further  such  ends  to  act  in- 
dividually, in  free  association  or  by  con- 
tract with  others,  including  individuals, 
organizations,  churches,  schools,  muni- 
cipalities and  government  agencies,  and 
institutions. 

The  former  owner  of  this  property, 
Mrs.  Frederick  Ferris  Thompson,  com- 
missioned several  noted  horticulturalists 
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and  landscape  gardeners  to  de:  Ign  and 
construct  the  Sonnenberg  Qii^i  [u,  e4£h 
having  a  s^Mulate  and  disUiu;t  tbefne, 
such  as  the  XtaUan,  the  Old  Paihioned, 
the  Japanese.  This  property  Is  cArrently 
part  of  the  Veterans'  Admlnlsratian 
grounds  in  CBhandalgua.  Access  vo  the 
restored  gardens  would  provide  ^tors 
to  the  Finger  Lalces  refitlcn.  an  unftrset- 
table  and  enriching  experience,  lipom- 
mend  the  bill  to  the  denivte  becai 
would  preserve  this  art  treasure 
might  add,  do  so  at  no  monetary 
the  Federal  Government.  '""■■■ 
;  A  similar  biU,  H.B.  13780,  has  been] 
totxluced  in  the  House  by  Represcoi 
JoHH  Tbrky.  who  represents  the 
where  the  gardens  ar*  located,  and 
has  taken  an  active  Interest  In  this 
ter  for  some  time. 

''  '"   '  By  Mr.  SCHWECKEB: 

„  .  S.  3573.  A  bill  exempting  State]  lot- 

t«1es  from  certain  Federal  prohlbmons. 

Referred    to    the    Committee    oq    the 

Judlcltfy. 

BTATs  Lorrxmr  rnxxitrrtott  act  of  i^Tt 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  iPresider 
troduee  todi^  the  State  Lbtt 
emption  Act,  a  bill  to  exempt  I  ofHeial 
State-operated  lotteries  from  restrictive 
Federal  postal,  broadcasting,  ai^  gam- 
bling laws. 

On  March  7, 1972.  the  istate  o)  Penn^ 
sylvanla  joined  New  Hampdilve,  New 
Jersey,  and  other  States,  by  inaugurat- 
Ihct  an  ofiBeial  State-c^ertttetu  lottery 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  revenue.  Pro- 
ceeds tpom  the  lottery  will  be  put  Into 
the  Stitte's  general  revenue  fund  until 
June  30.  1972.  But.  thereafter,  all  pro- 
ceeds will  be  devoted  to  the  eitclmlVe 
use  of 'property  tax  relief  for  thelelderly. 
TWs  is  a  worthwhile  objective  \l  fully 

support. 

~  'The  Idttery  has  been  a  popular  Mccess 
III  Penoftylvahia  and  more  than  A 1  mil- 
Hbn  tickets  at  50  cents  apiece  Wei  e  sold 
In  the  first  8  weelcs  of  the  lottery's  i  ipera- 
tion.  After  paying  out  prizes  an  J  ad- 
mlntstratlve  costs,  the  State  has  lained 
$1  million  a  week^  and  State  official  I  esti- 
mate that  tn  the  first  year  alor  e  the 
Pennsylvania  lottery  will  net  $50  mUUon. 
"'The  purpose  of  rtiy  bill  todayjis  to 
tixempt  official  State-operated  lotteries 
Ilkie  PennsylvwUa's  f  roip.  the  mary  re- 
strtcttVe  laws  on  the  books  that  were 
enacted,  to  curb  illegal ;  gambling  "Hie 
exemptions  I  leednimend  will  caable 
States  to  more  freely  publicize  th  s  lot- 
tery, to  attract  more  lottery  ticket  b  lyers, 
and  to  Insure  that  an  aspect?  of  thj  lot- 
tery's operation  are  f  u?Iy  in  accord  with 
Federal  laws.  States  today  are  1  lard- 
pressed  to  raise  reVertues  for  lmr)ortfent 
public  serviced.  The  popularity  of  State 
lotteries  to  date  indicates  that  the 
sappCrts  this  method  of  raising 
and  n»y  bill  will  eliminate  current 
era?  restrictions  oh  the  operation  bf  itkte 
lotteries. 
My  bUl  will  accomplish  the  f6Boii  |l^^ 
First,  billow  radio  and  televtsimi  sta- 
tlens  to  broadcast  inforthstlon  abouf  iht 
lottery.  Indudlng  the  winning  man 
Title  1 8.  United  Ststtes  Code,  sedtlon 
1304.  cmrently  bans  any  lottery  bi 
casting,  and  the  Federal  Comm 
tiens  Commtelen  htis  specifically  nifled 


that  tbe  current  l«w  la  to  he  s^ic^m- 
foEccd,  ■...  ,'. 

SeeoDiL  allow  neivspapcn  to  Xre^ 
publish  lottery  Inf ormaticm  without  fear 
of  violating  postal  ^N«idikaoiiB.  TlUe  18, 
United  St^tee  code,  jMtion  1^2.  prohlb- 
tts  the  Use  of  Che  mails  fdr  dfsfrtMtiOtb 
of  intornmtlon  at>9U^  lotteries  ti$;  ni^w^- 
papers.  Th»  t^iS.  Poet^I  Servloa  has  per- 
mitted pubUcaUon  of  legitimate  "sews" 
aboiii  lotteries  so  long  ac  the  "news  aftOo 
rlea  were  not  merely  f  aifllling  b  neoeasary 
part  of  the  operattioc^  (fff  s  Ibttery.**  Row- 
ever.  Postal  Service  repreaentstives  have 
vlsttetf  Pemuylvatiaia  n^wq^apen  in  con- 
nection with  pubUcHtionof  lottery  Infor- 
mation.  and  a  memonmdum  which  has 
been  given  to  these  newspapers  in  the 
State  by  ttaa  Postal  Servloe  says  that— 

Bran  tf  the  only  information  piiblldied  la 
ttuB  wUmlng  number,  identified  •«  laeh,  and 
nio  mantton  la  made  of  tbe  prlsM  peitatnlng 
thereto,  the  maumg  of  the  puDIlcattoD  might 

The  Poatal  Berrtce  has  advised  newe^ 
papers  "to  seek  the*  guAdamoe  of  private 
legal  counsel  as  to  cbntempliated  mail- 
inga  ot  Items  dealing  ^Ui  lorries."  i 
thiJok  it  would  be  better  W  exeoopt  St^(e- 
otmtrfdled  lotteries  from  the  probibi- 
tions  altogether  to  tilmlnAte  any  uaoer- 
tainty  or  confusion  for  newspapers. 

Third,  allow  adrerttsements  of  State 
lotteries  In  newspapers  and  on  radip  and 
telavisJfan.  This  will  allow  tbe  State»  to 
publicize  their  lotteries  more  compie- 
hensiveiy,  and  wltt  help  fneure  igreater 
revenues  from  the  lettNiek  ■ 

fVMirth.  Instt^  that  Stfttes  bpefaifaig 
lotteries  are  riot  sUbleet  to  the  Rderal 
Id  potent  wagering  tax,  Seetton  AW.  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Cdd«  require  that 
the  operator  of  a  lottery  shall  ^y  a  10- 
percent  excise  tax  "tm  «U  W9l!ei1l  Plei0«<l 
in  such  lottery:"  E3cemptioti8  from  fills 
tax  provided  by  section  4402  only  terdtide 
lotteries  w^ere  '^e  tdfimate  winners^ 
acre  determined  by  the  restd'ts  of  a  horse 
race."  tod  do  not  include  computerized 
nuiQber  lotteries  such  as  Pennsylvania's. 
Clearly  th«  Ixrtent  of  tM  law  is  to  ex- 
empt legitimate  fundraisink  events- fttmi 
the  gambHng  «u(,  and  I  would  Hope  mit 
my  bUl  mi^ht  be  passed  quic^  to  dMuriiy 
the  law  to  insure  that  an  State 'Utt^ 
teries  are  exempted' from  this  tax.'    ' 

Fifth,  exenipt  State-operated  lotie|rlea 
froxin  the  Federal  tax  on  '^coln-operaited 
gaming  devices"  imposed  by  section  441(1 
of  the  hitemal  Revenue  Code.  This  wfli 
allow  States  to  utilize  cOin-opei'ated 
vending  machme  sales  of  lotCery  titlfeto, 
without  the  threat  of  an  additional  tax. 

Sixth,  allow  mafllhg  of  lottery  tioketa, 
and  Information  about  Stati  Ipttertea;, 
Tide  18.  United  Skates  Cede,  saetien 
1302.  prohibits  the  use  of  the  mails  fet 
distribution  of  lottery  tickets,  for  sand-T 
ing  checks  or  money  orders  to  purchase 
tickets^  or  for  any  solicitation  oonoee^ 
with  thetettery.  Exemption  of  SfcatercpBr 
trolled  lotteries  irom  this  prohibition 
would  allow  iLStajLe\  ,fQ  expand  |tf  io^en; 
sales.         ,'■/'':   ■',  r/h''' ••'.-■■'■■• - 

Seventh,  ajilow  j^rania)o1rlail$(ai  in  tnle^- 
state  Commerce  pf  State  lottery  tickets, 
equipment  and  information.  Three  sec- 
Uons  0^  TlUe  18,  Tif^UM  SUtes  Code— 
section  .1,30 1  ^  {^aiin^wilh  "transporting 

3iU  .29iJiitdiaf!oqc3i  u:  Jsnn:  oj  lutl  ,.onl 


.lou^o^lcket^;":  Motion  vm,  dealiiy 
witti  ,'!trpoBnlMlgp.  oljwsageting  tnlwmo- 
tioiu",  imfl  ftp^m,  ,1853,  dealing  witb 
"Interstate .  tmisPwiattQa  ot  wagering 
paraphj^naHa" ,1  an.ptcvide  restriotiooB 
on  tranwortatibh  aqwcta  of  lotteriw 
which  should  be  eiumpted. 

EtghOi,  «aempt- Btata-operated  lot- 
teriee  tram  sectlaD  3008  ^  the  postal 
laws  WW^  allows  poetUtastefii  to  returii 
mail  con^nimg  lotttalies. 

The  bin  .^fVfll  eit^pt  official  State  lot;- 
terles  from  provisicma  of  the  law  whldi 
seriously  impair  the  ability  of  States  to 
continue  these  revenue'^raising  methods 
succeaafully.  such  af  the  broadcasting, 
newspaper  maiUng,  azul  10  percent 
wagering  tax  proviatona.  Some  of  tte 
otlwr  provlsitHU  are  relattTcly  technioal 
exempUoDs.  However,  an  of  them  shoifld 
be  enacted  so  that  the  laWa  of  the  U.Q. 
Government  are  consistent  In  recospadz- 
ing  a  State's  legitimate  Interest  in  uSlnfc 
lottery,  sweepstalces.  or  wagering  pools 
-to  ototain  needed  funds  for  public 
services. 

nearly  half  the  Statee;  are  either  coHf- 
duetin^;  or  considerihg  State  lotteries. 
Some  predict  that  every  (State  will  soomt 
day  be  engaging  in  some  lottery  system 
to  raise  revenues.  It  is  in  the  interest  of 
each  Member  of  Congress  to  modify  4he 
f>ederal  laws  to  pesmit  the  maximum 
operation  of  State  iottcriea.  and  I  urge 
my  «oUaagues  to  act  promptly  on  tblB 
legislation. 

Mr.  President,  r  asl  unanimous  eoU'- 
sent  that  the  te<t  of  the  "State  Lotteit 
Exemption  Act  of  VitX"  be  printed  in  the 
Rxcoao  foUowing  fecae  remarics. 

ordered^  be  printed  In  ^^cbao,  ai 
iaSkivm:  .•;;?•■•',[[.,     -r-v 

8.   8673    ■  •  ;  i:.'     .         ■'.■; 

,0«  4t  eiMoted  by  the  Stnata  end  Hauie 
of  Repretentattves  of  the  Vntttd  Statn  ml 
Ameri^  inComgnm  OMemMed,  That  thlaftct 
■haU  be  hn»wn  w  tbe  "8tM»  Lottery  ■» 
moptUHt  Act  of  lS7a,"  ^v/ 

Sec.  a.  (a)  chl^>ter  1  at  title  le.  UoMtt 
8t«(e«  Code.  (Kiatlitg  tagenamlproTlBioiB). 
)•  uMaded  braddiog  at  tlia.eiul  tbmaoC  tas 
following  new  aectlon:  -h 

"f  i6>  atiiae*-oaa(lnc4ied  lotterlM,  awvepstakaa. 
i  a^A  Wagering  poola ' 

"<•)  The  provtalotts  or  obaipter  61  aad-oc 
■ectloaa  lOSI  end  laSB  «C  thia  «lfU  «b»0  not 
apply  with  reepect  to  any  lattery,  eeeif' 
■mkta.  or.  wgertng  pool  oonductad  by  aw 
■ganoy  of  a  State  acttng  ludferwatliofltf  m 
State  law,..  .  T'  '^ 

"(b)  yy»  parponSof  VbU  saotMn,  'Stair 
tncludea  any  of .tto  aeverai  Btateo  ot  tbi 
Union,  the  OommooWeattli  of  Poarto  waa 
the  JXatrtot  at  OohiBilfla^«r  aay  teirltoiy  or 
poaetMlon  of  the  Uadted  Statea." 

(b)  The  table  of  contenta  oC  ehaptae  I  aC 
suotk  title  la  ia  amended  by  addlag  at  tbe 
eo4  tbar«o(  the  ioUowlag  b«w  Item: 
"10.  8t«te*«oii(loetea  lotteMeo,  aweep«teM4 
and  wagning'poiMa.*' : 

Sac.  3.  (a)  Sectten  4403  ef  tte  Xnterad 
Revenue  Code  of  19M  <r»latlhg  to  exempt 
tlona  from  the  tQtf8CiAg.taxJ.la  amended  by 
striking  out  paragraph  (3)  and  Inserting  In 
Uei^ereqrttiafaBOwMg):"      :  TO  :      .i 

"(3)  ^tate-«9n«a^tai±  |ott«r|ea,c  etc.— Oa 
any  wager  placed  in  a  sweepatakea.  wagerlnf 
Foal,  vt  lottery^  waicb^-la  ebattuoted  b^  an 
agency  of  a iStataacfingmBdaratttherity at 
St«te  j«w,:bu|.!Pa4T  tf  miati'msm  la  puoe* 
with  the  Stf^e  agfocy  A9Q4l¥>tlBgaaeh  B«e<gt 
atakea,  wagering  popL  ot  lottery,  pt  y^'Ox  Ita 
authdrlteed  empIoyeMr  br  ag«nti.'~  . 

(b)    Section  4462   (b)   (^Sd^^Code  (|W- 

i:ijui90  i9iiicn  OJ  zilcfiA  aiiaialsV  Ui  iviaii 


Mdy  »y  t^'fi 
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littng  to  eaJBalom  tHhii  xmuutiou^att'  ebtn- 
opetated  gaaiut#'d#n«»y'U-'4i^naM-^''  '-' 

41)  by  attUdng  o«A  ''or"  at^^eeaadnof 
paragrafto^Oh:-'  -''i  ut-"ai-..-;  •-•-  u.-!  ir;:-.r.. 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  pulod  at  tlM»  <MI' 
of  paragraph  (3)  antl^iiaerUng  in  Ueu  there- 
of ";  or",  and  ,  ,  ,       1 
'  (3)  byad<Mli*att*p|tf^|iia|A  rt^  tl^^jBifi- 
U^ng  new  pi^agrtu*:             ./.r,""'.       ■ 

"(3)  a  -vemiing  macbn^e  WUdi  (A) 
peiuea  ttcketa  on  a  aweepsuiqa;  i(i 
pool,  or  \tfiXeiy  i^isb-is  ccmduetMl 
agency  of  a  8tat«  aetiijg  tmder  ailtnii 
State  law  and  C^)  UrieitM»tened'by«llL  _  . 
agency  oohdudtlng  auch  swa^petaklki.  ^tifi&(- . 
Uigpool,  or  lottery,  ortv  its  authtfrliH^  aia-' 
pic^eea  or  agents.-  .V,'""^':';;  ,•■;■;..,-=''=  V,  ;^  ' 
~tc)  The  BJnendmaht  m^Rfo  l>y'aul)aeiiitl<)h 
(jk)  shall  apply  Wltb^oa^je^  to  Wal^biaoad 
^ter  the  date  of  the  ebactm^ht'  <»  V^  A^ 
nie  amendments  m^de  hy  frtihsaciliQh  (b) 
iball  apply  with  r««pecj|  to  iiitetoda.. after 
sdchdate.      '       '        ''•-•••  ''^-       J^  -^ 

Sac.  4.  Section  3005  of  title  S9f,t7mted  B^tea" 
Oode.  U  am«Pded  hf  «<^iht  at  t|»a  end'thereT 
<^the  fonowiAg  heW/a^^jeectlonV 

"(c)   The  provisions  of  subsection  j(aV  Of 
tUa  sectUm  ahall  not  ap{Uy,to  a^y  iottfKy. 
gilt  enterprioe.  or  apbema,|9r  t|^  ,^|iffrib]U- 
t^ph  of  money  or  of  ttf^^^)l^'  pemoiM  j^iqpert  jf,  , 
b^r  lottery,  chance.  (^.,d;cfUl>3ngjo^  mjj  Jdwi^ 
c6^ucted,by,ahy  i^ncj  ql  a  J^taJ^^iaCtM^. 
under  authcnity  of  State  law.  nir  p^ijrppeea 
of  tbla  subsection,  'State'  ixifl,uda"  anjf>.<ot  thei 
a^Tjeral  Statiw'  of  tbe  ]lI^ipa,  the  pomnuiun 
wealth  of  Puerto  Rlc^,  jt^  f^^trlct-9f .  Cfl^ua- 1 
bla.  or  any  i^tcr^;f^jfpfiafiaai^n]flj(  ^ 

(li:        '»n!*      !•}•.•.:]        '-"Iliir!:;rh      '»nt»/nin;-;-' 

;«.  3S74.  A  bmto  fchi*iei^e<nan!se'<»t^^ 
the  Beaver  Dam  iiijm«iState  of  Ai^smr-.. 
saa  to  ^e  James  Wi  TilmUe  Dam)fBe^ 
faDrad   ter;.thft;  Ooaimltteeoott<:rPubUr- 

Mr.  POLBRIOHT.  Mr.  Pxt8ld«iit;  i  Sjtt 
today  i^r^rtuWnr  i  titr.tJ^^ 
honor  th*  la^'J.y^.^  Wmi^:^^ 
2^  years  ip  the  House  4^  l^pifpiQfJatlyes.. 
by  pamjng  tbe  BMVer  I)Bm.flnitbe  Vhita. 
River  iB  Arkanaaa-the^Jamea  'VH^^mn^' 


tnii»*wt'.'nr>  murhl  tn  tha  fltnta.  nf  ArUriaw- 
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.orl. 


.I."' 


ble  Dam'.      :   -''  •■;    o-\--'>\:''i  orit   1.7   r.-jmiy,:, 

^.  w.  TPilBMe  dfeda.t  age^ffMi  ilird^ 
19  in  Bure^  Springs,  ATI;.  HH^  '(^^^' 
greatly  9^4^ned  his  many' j^^  in 
Waahingtqn  end  in  ArJMMMas> 

^  a  news  artioleln  the  AitenaaacPar 
lette  described  him,  "Judge'^  Trimble 
waa  "one  of  thebeatMlovetfiDen  oooi  Capi- 
tol mu^uriag  his  29yelu«i^  Ooumt^iia^ 
a  *fa«ier  eonfeSsor'  to  iitt«*i"  a  pai  at 
do<M*eepers,  and  a  fricud^^ctf  pr^d^BiOtS.^ 

the  same  artiete.polx^ud  <Hi^.uiaJt,  as. 
t^  Congressman  trvm  the  Third.  Oon-, 
fresaionid  Diatiiet  of  Arkanaaav  he 
brought  "dams  anUTaaervotrs  and' rami 
eiactrifleati<mt  and  ttimoiis  m  FVdenT 
money  into  northwest  ArkanAas." 

It  is  partlculiany  apprbbjHate,  Ibelieve. 
tbat  one  of  the  dams  in  the  Third  Coa- 
gressi(»ial  t>istriet,  which  he  nqpreaented 
so  ably  and  diligently,  be  named  in  honor 
of  J.  W.  TrtmWe.  ^ 

When  t  was  dected  to  the  6iehate  In 
1«44.  J.  w.  ^^^bte  was  0eit^  to  suc- 
ceed me  in  the  Hotise  of  Repiresienlatlves. 
Iherefore*  my  aoquainiaf^ce  iM^  Judge 
Trimble  was  a  kJog-ptandlng  <me.  and 
I  always  had  the  utmost  respect  for  Um. 
He  was  a  n^aa  of  the  highest  integrity 
and  of  noble  chiaracter.  ',.  '  . 

fte  was  one  of  the  e^tUiest  and  joibst 
consbtent  supporters  of  tfte'J&mtoni' 
River    nav^gatiMi    project,    whittii^'hae 


lOi^iBreBideiBt^ laoBvihiqiMCiil  thafe the 
Oonflmea  wm  rapidly  approve  iMsteigis^ 
lation  to  honor  an  onttttandlhg  Ameer- 
lean. 

I  ask  unaiaift^^6b1i^&t  to  have 
nrtnted  in  Vi^  ,!i^fca^!^  a  hewis  article 
froa».Che.Ax)E4h3^  <^^  (4  J&^arch  11^ 
whiicibiiflrevi^BS^soine  detaila  fA^tti^<i8». 
TrinaWe's  disttngtiiahed.  career,  jind  an 
edttorial  feom  the-Oaaette-ef  ftfonch  14. 
which  providaa-- Sosae<  insight  taito  Ms 
unjMue  chaMtiter.  Fhither,^  aA  unani- 
q^oiis  cdPSent  tha:t  jm,  edlt^^riai  bToiui-^ 

csat  tty:^i^;!Stete  mt^^xmc 

dale,  Ar^'Ufirch  IT,  aavooaunt  that 
Beavor  Dtuubiba  named  "St^rimma  4::^m»  be 
prmted  iB'thetiBaeoaa,'  ' :. .:.:  ^    -,'r 

nwre  belBK  no  <d)JeotioD(  ttie  material 
waa  ordered  to  be  priirtedlB  theRaooao, 

BaMauwapiwflft— #am*8  .w.  i)rtabin  aged- 
ia.iolTBaR7«lllSv  wiM.  «•  tha.'atate'a  jvakigd 
Olatclot  oonM'waniaiVibiBPugbtaama.aadiFaa- 
esTolrajuKi nweai tdaearifVaajUonaod  atUMwa 
in '  (edetal  moncK  <injto  ■HkK^imvt  Arkanaaa.- 
dlad VrMayatrajkoapttal here.  < r  :    r ;     I 

Oaa  <ol:  the  beat-lovad  man  otv.Gatpttol^lttl 
during-  hta  83  yeara  tat  Congreea.-  tlie  Judge,  aa 
ha.  araa.  oattedr  vaa  ».  "father ruonfaaaoa"  to 
pagea.  «.i»l  oC  dooxkeiq>«r»  .aad  •  (riandof 
prealdenta. 

lp.^H^.»g»r<le4  afc»J»f,^'8.poa^»>enil 
ooagreaaman.  trequently  vjctn^g^,  opposition 
to  thoae  other  longtime ""  cbiiBeasUum.  who 
aa%a'%lte  lftm-iiil?&-^*oS^  daftitegs  Of 
vMatilMaipMa.'ieM^ij  Ham«  <^XI«bnidd)4^id- 
Wlmar  BulMBa  afiSMttheia;    .f-'K-.".  v::. 

•  Vdi'SHaetqafe.  taitMSi.'tln  uidsaDaoaanutlTB 
Americana,  pe^,  .eosmiS^tfirnii  AfMWo'Sayfl ' 

tee,  lie  wielaea  7>awer  tnat  neipeit  Jam  get 
mimy;prtJeetii"fo?il(rkaiiaa«r:''^^4    -^n'-^o-Ri    o' 
To  become  a  member  of  thla  coifttWIWHIp 
Mkj  imttblH 'genre  up  Ua  aeatiaiu  «aie7H»tiie 
PuUkti  i^^orfei  ..^Joeiiralfttaa^i'WbanB  -Hardtam-  : 
PlaafH^rarkaoaaa  ^terfwarifpaaieati*     la^a. 

letft'oT'tha'A 

pMOy.  eali  tlie  inidg^iiiia  ^  ?tti^  «mmi  f% 
Oiniuriai)  to:  gat:  thuicpii  doaw;  Ut'  my  «zpanw 
eaMi  Xbntnuim  iota  mma.  Wboav>«oMaibatlen 
to,,<aifi,4akafaaft:J»'wt:  pfa«»mr'a<(awia  out 

;^y^<^f|^.r«>tbf^ afl4.it^;jinah  lft„^i*ig». 

Arkanaaa  projecta.  Simi^^J.  W^iaai  iniil-' 
bitjiM!  aii»daiittig%teibie<l  ibM  eaiiipi%^: 

•[jimitDrliBbiacaatt  BO  Blaay  pR(je<3a:gMng 

In  bdf*  aiatrkst  that  It  looks  like  he  haa  badwd: 

up  a  tni(^  ta  the  Tieaaury,  Tb^:  ;i8  iwhat^ 

aenlortty  means  tp you^"  ,_       ,  ^,;,;.\.   i^i^;-, 

aTANs  worn  94m  wBuao  aawa  mtvttw.-jn 

IronlcaUy,  It  waB 'Judge  THmbia'aatand 
f or  mof*  4aBX|i  tI^t:lMlpei|  bring- qn  hla^m- 
expecte4  dei;^4B  MOe  by  Joha  Pai^  pam- 
mWBfhmlif^,  ^  .  coQservatlM  Qepublfcan 
iumt*Tmmf^tw,WMf«i^o;>.     ,      ,,       .; 

Ttitt.  'ftimbUk  .believed  thai  to  oon^lcrta,  hlri 
drtiiii-M'-Witer  Mntrol  on  the  Whlt!»  River 
of  I9«i»«h'  AMcaaUba.  dama  were  needed  on  the 
Buflaiosuveri''.^  ■'"■         '■.■■  -j;-  .:->  -^  -.;.. 

A  haw  MHloa  dcnan  4ud^baatt  l|Miafrvoa 
tha  Whiter  be  rMd  ei8»tit«eBtadat  HsiaMil 
aa-|M»;^iffl^ad;|Met  eanpalgn  o(  iaao.  |f:-tlw 

wquM  JaavjB  oWy  M  per^^W*  df.  tMi 
done  fioA  thafa  Ilka  ttfl^tn$  <ohIy 
oent  of  the  roof  of  yottr  DOtiae.  ' ' ' 


'^tiCt'bp^iaimbh  frbm  'cOnaervatAOniatS.  MMi 
wpofX/aofia  .who  waotad  M  ^'<*l>  ^^  "hulfatd 
fW-JHo*?n«J«l  to  (pQhca^fWr  a«sttob  tq  be4t 
ifyu  1^  gd|>2,|iEU  Votia  tg^a;nta»iTiirhYttld^, 

Rewaa  not  btftej^  Be  said  pf  hla  de^N^V 
"Jt'a  part  of  the  game."  And  j/ixh  the  tftf^^. 
ciouBoeaa43i^t  charac^rlcedbimln  Vaah^ng^- 
tfjii,  ha  ,offered:  tftrnTumnhj^Sat  hla  b«Jp.  . 

During 'hla  11  terms  he  rq^M^aoted  »  dlia^' 
trjitat.  that  VM  atrei^y  Bepuhllean.  placing 
his  EeUa^^H^.  OA .  dlpkMnaoy  and  a  eooeletent 
plan  of  argument.  He  rarely  acknowledged 
hla^OfipiMWi^.  .:..   -nxH  j-i  ,;. 

Beeauaa.he  gsefWiVV  ta  afttoolated  ana«<aiie 
of;:M  oMklran.  he  Itad  a  dream,  of  devekipr 
ment;  Jor  the   Oaarks.   In   later   years.:  ha 
looked  imdly  a*  the  daaa  and  towea  that: 
canled  alaotrtdty^craaa  the  rtdgaa. 

HZ  ABBOBaXD  WAST*  6r  BOXt.  "'-- 

He  waa  a  coiuerTaUonlat,  once  saymg: 
"Every  muddy  stream  la  an  Indictment  of 
thoee  of  our  generation  and  of  past  genera- 
tfMtt.  bedauae  w«^  permlttilid  our  precious 
aoU  to  ni»«'  dbim  our  streama.  That  aofl  la 
nbtf  our^.  it  ts  faeiOiff  traat  liy  us  tor  ftxtora 
genera«bnr.*«^-^   ■•'•  ■■'•      ■'  ■='••   ■~^-'--'^^^'  -■  ■ 

&,W«i»  bi»h. PthrdMiti. law.  fn  a  titom 
hotooii  la'the  yauey  of  tha  OAue  tUver.  X3i» 
eon  of  Alien  and  Aima  MBF^jri^aa.TrOnbla. 

I^y'edti^toi^  In  that  >am^  area  helpad 
gtnde  Jxim  in  his  early  yeara  In  tl^  small 
tovem'ot  darroU  County  and  he  trequently 
boardedifith  ramii^  VhUe  aitemiihgachpoj. 
in'tlie.tttljrf  1^13.  t*  paipom  »*  the  tlnl- 
v^ity  6t  Arn^d^:  :ma^^ing  vix  education 
ah4.WSt«J,,SP ;%w»d.aftar  9^  as  a  cua^  , 
UJttiifiiL^afe  wa*  aWtor  of  the  M^DBge  jtawar,, 
pa*«t  j^ic^iiig  hla  J,u^or  year..  ^       .  . 

A  atlnt  aa  a  teacber  at  Tezarkana  after 
graduattqh,  waa.^t^rrupted.  tfy  World,  War  I 

tiiTuad,  ^  thB)  royun^na  to  heoome  prmr. 
cfpAi  ,<>f  tha  oai^  Ikuwoi.  Latju  j^  wfu  ptiii*Q 
pa*,  a^ jneanaT^i  toii^,^  .   ,,(  ^3iji-j/oo  -juoi; 

■i-.-i-       -  iBH  IBBBD  VOOXrtat  IH  IBBe'i-^'    '"'fn.n? 

-u  the  Mttiakar:  or  ISM  %«  began  Ma  poilM^-^ 
oal'ctJreBr,  wihamg'thb  SeMseratle  aotolna-;'' 
tibii'  for  oatrroD  twim^  '^atelL  iir.  mmiM^ 
rebaAed'that  hi»  opponent  waa  a  friend  abd  ' 
tbttV-tbey  weot'atbumi  the  couaty  Inttodaie*' 
idg  aaeu-^tblri  H»  tcOd  Vbteia  ti)«y  «h<mld 
do  everything '^ftA''  hla  -bppa&eot--4!MdUdlbg 
feiedUg  hito  and  Viaading  4l«hm-  hU  itetaa  ■■ 

eJBlBpt>Vt«a-|a»>-lliiK,f-';'  ■  '-■-   -■^i-'!''  ii-3.-ri».-.i  J  •:'.■> 

^la  <«iMmty  ainfcHBaiedfliM'itaat  ^oUeelbr^ 
la  no4.  a  jeib  he  IMOS'tOr  fovar  yvara.  Aa 
cooaty  eiaitiv  M '  aeltf  iilmaelt  a  maMiaga 
ueaabe  on  NMOB^y  4^  loaa.  and  waa  wed«lMl> 
to  Buth  JCaplea  0^  Benyvffle.  They  had  twins; 
a  iMiy  and  a  ghl,  in  issfl.  The  girl,  Martha 
carol.  )aed  19^  yean  later.  IMir  son,  James 
Karvy  rMnlBia.'laa  caioau  witk'the  Atmf 
EBgutaBta.'-'  ■'  •■'  ■'■"  ""■ 

"iir.  TriaOiie  atiidied  hiW  and  was  admitted 
t<y<tbe  bar  in  1985.  Be  returned  to  poUtlea, 
and'  la'  a  :6o%iy  eonteated  race,  he  defaated 
two  i^eanlheat  opponanta  t6  becdlne  ptoae- 
cutlQg  attorney  of  the  Fourth  Judicial  D1b« 
tnet.  Be  served  four  terms  Bztd  then  w^ 
•leeted  dnrait'  Jndge  in  1938.  (^me  of  thoae 
ambnig  hie  olrealt  alerlta  was  Orval  Bogena 
Faubaa  ef  BtmlavUie.  WfaoBe  loyalty  to  Judge 
Tfthbia  leapt  btra  from  runnlal;  for  that 
coagMaatonBl  seat  In  later  eyara. 

bi  1944,  wlieii  hla  friend  J.  Wmiam  lhil>^' 
brttht'lefthls  edagvMlonal  poet  to  go  to  tiia 
senife,  Ifr.  TrltoMa 'became  the  dlstrfcfa 
congteaaman.  se^txr  PUItai^t  got  Trttnhii' 
his  first  obnuslttee  "T^btt,  on  the  Foreign  ar*- 
fairs  Oommitie«,  but  he  gave  It  up  after 
two  years  for  the  PUbhc  Works  Commlttaa. 

Aa  a  mambdr  of  the  orinmlttee  he  gained 
aeiflbrlty  and  ttdluenee  -valuable  In  promot- 
ing the  dam  bxilldlhg  program  of  North 
Anaaaaa.  Ba  lived  to  aaa  Borfolk.  Btdl  Shoals, 
Tabi^'  Jitbek  'and  ^^iver  X>ama  oompletad 
and  eo-apbaaorBd  wim  Aepreaentatrve  Itma 
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the  bill  that  created  Oreer's  Ferry  Dfto  ,  near 
Heber  Springs. 

He  wu  a  strong  proponent  of  rxiral  el  >ctrl- 
flc»tlon  and  In  19S6  struck  the  match  for  a 
fiery  new  congressional  row  over  prlvat  i  ver- 
sus public  power  when  he  announud  be 
would  Introduce  a  bill  adjusting  the  com- 
putation of  benefit  to  cost  ratio  hydro  elec- 
tric power  projects  to  Include  recreat  lonal. 
municipal  and  Industrial  water  suppl  r  and 
Irrigation  benefits. 

"Let  us  return  the  control  of  our  natural 
resources  to  the  Congress  where  It  belongs," 
he  said. 

After  his  defeat,  he  and  Mrs.  Trlmfele  re- 
turned to  their  home  at  BerryvUle.  His  leath 
came  less  than  two  weeks  after  Prei  ildent 
Nixon  signed  the  bill  to  make  the  Buffalo 
River   a   National   River,  free   of   di^s. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  by  Nelsof  Fu- 
neral Service  here. 

J.  W.  TancBu 

They  will  be  burying  J.  W.  Trimble  l|i  bla 
home  town  of  BerryvlUe  this  afternoonj  and 
It  wUl  be  the  saddest  of  sad  occasion^  for 
coimtless  numbers  of  persons  well  bttyond 
the  Immediate  family  circle,  and,  thi  )ugh 
the  medium  of  his  long  service  In  the  nat  onal 
Congress,  for  many  present  and  former  >  [em- 
bers of  Congress  all  across  the  land. 

James  William  Trimble  was  a  good  nan, 
and  It  would  have  been  quite  enouf  b  If 
he  bad  been  only  that,  for.  If  there  a«  not 
really  as  many  really  bad  men  as  some  >f  us 
sometimes  Imagine,  there  arent  all  that 
many  truly  good  men,  either.  Jim  Trilnble 
was  a  truly  good  man — but  he  also  waione 
of  the  adornments  of  the  Congress  during 
his  years  of  service  there,  one  of  the  Com- 
ments of  the  Arkansas  delegation,  esgeclal- 

ly- 

"Judge"  Trimble,  as  he  was  knowi  from 
the  days  when  he  traveled  the  Fourtt  Judt 


clal  Circuit,  first  went  to  the  Congi  sss  In 


1944,  at  a  time  when  the  Third  CongT' 

District  of  Arkansas  comprised  10  <  >ntlg' 
uous  counties  In  the  extreme  nort:  west 
ernmost  corner  of  the  state,  and  ther 
seven  Arkansas  congressional  districts 
er  than  the  present  four.  If  this  makei 
Trimble  sound  dated,  the  assumption 


lonal 


were 
rath 
J.  W. 

r Would 

be  a  misleading  one.  He  was  anythln  ;  but 
dated,  and  never  allowed  himself  to  grow 
old  In  his  thinking,  if,  in  fact,  he  |(»uld 
have  become  so  even  If  he  tried. 

He  was  one  of  the  succession  of  Idam 
congressmen  from  the  Third  District— Iciyde 
T.  Ellis,  J.  W.  Fulbrlght,  and  then  TrlJble— 
whose  combined,  persevering,  labors  pans- 
formed  the  face  of  North  Arkansas  aad  re- 
versed the  population  outmlgratlon  th  ,t  had 
prevailed  there  for  so  long.  As  so  freq  lently 
happens  In  the  affairs  of  men,  one  f  the 
unforeseen  results  was  to  help  chan  e  the 
political  complexion  of  the  Third  D  strict. 
This  result  was  unforeseen,  but  If  Coi  gress- 
man  Trimble  had  been  able  to  foresee  it,  he 
would  not,  we  are  sure,  have  done  an  thing 
differently.  Let  nobody  Judge  the  Nor  h  Ar- 
kansas dams  who  does  not  rememb  r  the 
Third  District  "heton." 

This  is  not  the  place  to  rehash  tl  s  clr- 
ciunstances  of  Mr.  Trimble's  defeat  f  t  re- 
election In  1966,  other  than  to  say  tl  at  In 
our  Judgment  there  was  no  single  reasi  n  for 
It.  In  general  terms.  It  was  the  fa  alllar 
story  of  staying  In  Washington  too  la  e  do- 
ing the  District's  work,  and  perhaps  <  f  not 
taking  the  opposition  seriously  enough,  rath- 
er In  the  fashion  of  Senator  Ralph  Tar- 
borough  In  Texas  In  1970.  All  we  ca  i  say 


of  Judge  Trimble's  enforced  retlremen 
that  It  was  premature.  We  do  not  know 
long  he  would  have  wanted  to  stay  ( n  In 
Congress — not  too  much  longer,  probaily — 
but  his  retirement  when  It  came  was  pre- 
mat\ire. 

In    defeat,    characteristically,    he    rej  used 
to  sulk.  Again,  he  wouldn't  have  known 
Instead,  he  said,  "It's  all  In  the  game". 


was 
how 


tiow. 
and 


immediately  offered  to  do  everything  he 
could  to  make  the  transition  easier  for  his 
successor,  who,  we  know,  shares  the  grief 
ot  everyone  who  ever  knew  Jim  Trimble.  If 
Mr.  Trimble  ever  had  a  i>eraonal  enemy,  we 
never  heard  his  name. 

KBRS  KDiToaiai. 
A  gentleman,  a  scholar,  a  statesman  la 
dead.  .  .  .  Congressman  Jim  Trimble  passed 
away  this  last  Friday  In  hU  beloved  north- 
west Kansas.  This  was  as  it  should  have  been 
and  probably  as  he  wanted  It.  Jim  Trimble 
served  his  district,  BUte,  and  Nation  with 
honor  and  with  dedicated  service.  While  we 
disagreed  with  some  of  his  votes  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  we  must  say  that,  on  the 
whole,  he  did  a  splendid  Job.  Those  of  our 
listening  audience  that  were  too  young  to 
know  "Mr.  Jim"  or  the  "Judge"  have  missed 
an  experience  that  they  wotild  not  forget 
soon.  The  "Judge"  was  responsible  for  our 
many  fine  lakes  and  dams  in  northwest 
Arkansas  and  the  niral  electrification  of  our 
northwest  corner.  Since  his  death,  we  have 
heard  many  times  over,  in  casusU  conversation 
and  quotes  from  former  Oovemors.  and  In 
editorials,  that  these  things  will  be  a  monu- 
ment for  him.  We  dont  think  that  this  Is 
enough.  ...  We  have  advocated  before  his 
death  that  Beaver  Dam  should  be  named 
"Trimble  Dam"  with  proper  ceremonies  and 
recognition.  The  time  is  past  now  to  show 
our  appreciation  to  Jim  Trimble,  but  It's 
never  too  late  to  place  a  fine  man's  name  on 
this  beautiful  place.  We  hope  that  the  powers 
that  be  and  the  "Judge's"  good  friends  will 
do  what  should  have  already  been  done. 


By  Mr.  COOPER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Boccs) : 

S.  3575.  A  bill  providing  for  an  archi- 
tectural design  competition  relating  to 
the  integration  of  Senate  needs  with 
the  surrounding  community.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  myself  and  for  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  (Mr.  Boccs),  a  bill 
to  provide  planning  for  the  Capitol 
Grounds. 

Mr.  President,  I  spoke  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  on  Monday,  opposing  piece- 
meal development  of  the  Capitol 
Grounds  and  pointing  out  that  there 
should  be  better  ways  to  proceed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  Senate,  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  other  governmental 
bodies  on  Capitol  Hill,  and  at  the  same 
time  preserve  and  provide  for  an  orderly, 
useful,  and  beautiful  development  of  the 
area.  I  believe  there  are  ways  to  plan  for 
the  beauty  of  the  whole  area  and  to  re- 
late Federal  activities  to  the  community 
of  which  they  are  a  part. 

I  have  been  thinking  about  this  matter 
for  some  time.  I  have  opposed  on  this 
floor  in  the  past  ugly,  useless  construc- 
tion. I  Introduce  a  bill  which  I  believe 
could  stimulate  more  orderly  develop- 
ment— ana  could  provide,  as  well,  guid- 
ance to  the  Senate,  itself. 

While  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Build- 
ings and  Grounds  Subcommittee,  I  am  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  and  I  hope  very  much  this  pro- 
posal may  be  considered  by  the  subcom- 
mittee. I  particularly  hope  this  approach 
might  be  considered  before  our  commit- 
tee would  authorize  construction  of  an 
additional  Senate  OfDce  Building  or  a 
parking  garage.  Hearings  by  the  subcom- 
mittee would  provide  the  opportunity  for 
comments  and  suggestions  by  those  in- 
terested in  this  subject. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  biU  be  printed  in  the  Rccou. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoro.  as 
follows: 

S.  3576 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  ot 
Hepreaentatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
there  is  estobllshed  an  architectural  design 
competition  to  encourage  the  preparation  of 
Imaginative  designs  providing  for  the  or- 
derly planning,  development,  and  Integra- 
tion of  the  needs  of  the  Senate  for  physical 
facilities  with  the  surrounding  residential 
and  commercial  community  In  that  area  of 
northeast  Washington,  D.C.,  In  the  Immedi- 
ate vicinity  of  the  Senate  Office  Buildings 
and  the  Senate  side  of  the  Capitol  Grounds, 
(b)  The  competition  shall  be  administered 
JolnUy  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Architect  of  the 
CapltoL 

See.  2.  (a)  One  award  for  the  best  design 
shall  be  made,  the  amount  of  which  ith^n 
be  determined  by  the  Committee  and  the 
Architect. 

(b)(1)  The  award  for  the  best  design 
shall  be  determined  by  a  design  awards  com- 
mittee of  6  persons  (Including  archltecU  and 
city  planners),  selected  by  the  Architect 
with  the  approval  of  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

(2)  Each  member  of  the  awards  commit- 
tee who  is  not  otherwise  employed  by  the 
United  States  Government  shall  be  paid  for 
each  day  he  Is  engaged  In  the  actual  per- 
formance of  his  duties  as  a  member  of  the 
committee  (Including  travel  time)  an 
amount  equal  to  the  daUy  rate  paid  a  OS-18 
under  the  General  Schedule  of  section 
5332(a)  of  tlUe  5,  United  States  Code.  A 
member  of  the  committee  who  Is  an  officer 
or  employee  of  the  United  SUtes  Govern- 
ment shall  serve  without  additional  com- 
pensation. All  members  of  the  committee 
shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence, 
and  other  necessary  expenses  incurred  by 
them  In  the  performance  of  their  duties. 

(c)  The  award  shaU  be  made  to  the  per- 
son submitting  the  design  which  best  dem- 
onstrates a  means  of  integrating  and  relat- 
ing groups  of  United  SUtes  Government 
buildings  to  the  structiu'e  and  function  of 
the  conununity  In  such  northeast  aiea. 
maximizing  the  beneficial  effects  of  such 
relationship  and  minimizing  displacement, 
isolation,  discontinuity,  and  disruption  of 
the  life  of  the  community,  and  enhancing 
the  potential  for  orderly  and  attractive 
development. 

(d)  Any  design  submitted  In  such  com- 
petition shaU  provide  for  an  additional  Sen- 
ate Office  BuUdlng;  parking  facilities  for 
employees  of  the  Senate,  other  United  States 
Government  employees,  and  visitors  and 
residents  in  such  area;  and  the  preservation 
and  expansion  of  the  Capitol  Grounds.  The 
designer  should  consider  Joint  utilization  of 
property  that  may  provide  an  architectural 
transition  from  Government  office  space  and 
other  Government  occupancy  to  neighbor- 
hood or  other  styles  of  architecture  existing 
or  planned  for  the  siuroundlng  community, 
and  should  consider  any  existing  model 
cities  or  other  governmental  planning  for 
such  northeast  area,  including  that  by  the 
National  Capitol  Planning  Commission.  De- 
sign comments  may  also  address  the  ques- 
tions of  proper  administration  of  such 
structiires  designed  for  mixed  Government- 
private  occupancy. 

Sac.  3.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated not  to  exceed  $50,000  to  carry  out 
this  Act. 

Mr.  BOOGS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  happy 
to  Join  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Coopkr)  in  sponsor- 
ing tills  bill.  The  design  competition  pro- 
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posed  could  encourage  the  develc^ment 
of  Senate  and  other  governmental  facili- 
ties within  the  context  of  the  community 
of  which  they  are  a  part. 

I  serve  on  the  Public  Buildings  and 
Grounds  Subcommittee,  and  we  have  had 
before  us  a  number  of  proposals  for  using 
or  expanding  the  Cm>ltol  Grounds,  such 
as  the  amendment  adopted  on  the  Qea- 
ate  floor  Monday  which  would  take  part 
of  existing  Capitol  parkland  for  parking 
spcu^es. 

I  believe  we  could  do  a  better  job  of 
relating  our  needs  to  the  life  of  the  com- 
munity tn  which  the  (Capitol  is  the  domi- 
nant architectural  feature.  It  would  be 
helpful  to  the  subcommittee  and  the  Sen- 
ate to  have  ideas — not  finished  plans — 
setting  forth  outlines,  perhaps  with 
sketches,  of  desirable  kinds  of  devd<H>- 
ments  and  suggesting  to  the  Senate.  In- 
cluding the  Public  Works  Committee  and 
Senate  Office  Building  Commission,  ways 
of  accomplldilng  a  more  attractive  plan. 

The  Architect  of  the  Capit<d  can,  I  am 
sure,  contribute  greatly  to  such  plans, 
but  at  present  his  Jurisdiction  is  re- 
stricted to  the  Capitol  Grounds,  and  he 
has  received  no  Instructions  to  consider 
and  plan  for  rdated  devel(H)ment  in  the 
surrounding  area. 

I  know  of  the  deep  interest  of  the 
chairman  of  the  subc<Hnmlttee — the 
Junior  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Obavil) — who  has  talked  to  me  about 
the  possibility  of  commercial  or  Joint  use 
vace  as  part  of  a  proposed  Senate 
garage.  The  subject  may  be  discussed  at 
a  meeting  of  the  subcommittee  tomorrow, 
and  I  hope  this  bill  may  make  a  contribu- 
tion to  that  discussion. 

The  Cm>ltol — ^Uke  the  White  House  and 
other  great  monuments — ^is  central  to  the 
design  and  feeling  of  Washington.  It  Is 
eqiecially  important  to  address  proposals 
for  additional  Federal  structures  with 
that  in  mind,  and  to  consider  the  broader 
aqiects  of  such  proposals  rather  than 
simply  providing  parking  or  office  Q)ace 
for  the  Government. 


By  Mr.  OAMBRELL: 

S.J.  Res.  230.  A  Joint  resolution  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
(tf  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
process  by  which  the  CoDStituti<m  is 
amended.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  OAMBRELL.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
proposed  a  workingman's  bill  of  rights 
setUng  forth  the  rights  and  concerns  of 
the  average  Americans  who  work  for  a 
UTlng  and  support  this  country.  Tlie  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  of  rights  is  to  give  rec- 
ognition to  working  people,  and  to 
lonedy  the  neglect  and  abuse  to  which 
they  have  been  subjected. 

Right  No.  1  under  the  workingman's 
Ull  of  rights  is— the  right  to  have  a 
voice  in  running  the  system: 

American  working  people  should  not  be  ex- 
cluded from  managing  the  system.  They  have 
ttie  right  to  q>eak  out  and  be  heard.  The 
wooing  man  of  this  country  supports  and 
defends  the  system  and  Is  entitled  to  control 
it.  because  Institutions  which  exist  xinder  the 
■y>tem  are  the  servants  of  the  people.  Reme- 
dies for  the  concerns  of  the  working  man 
■hould  be  convenient  and  prompt,  and  re- 
forms of  the  system  should  be  easy. 


One  of  the  most  frustrating  experi- 
ences which  average  Americans  have  is 
the  near  Impossibility  of  getting  action 
on  basic  concerns  affecting  their  lives. 
We  are  constantly  being  told  that  if  the 
people  do  not  like  rulings  made  1^  the 
courts  and  the  Ccmgress,  they  will  Just 
have  to  "lump"  it.  The  remedy  we  hear, 
is  to  elect  a  new  Congress,  which  is  im- 
possible as  a  practical  matter. 

Many  times  It  Is  Impossible  even  to  get 
a  vote  in  Congress  on  such  a  matter, 
much  less  a  vote  by  the  American  people. 
We  hear  that  some  established  poli- 
ticians will  not  let  an  amendment  out  of 
a  committee,  or  that  Judges  have  lifetime 
Jobs  regardless  of  the  quality  of  their 
l>erformance. 

The  people  should  have  a  direct  rem- 
edy to  correct  abuses  which  a  majori^ 
of  than  fed.  There  should  at  least  be  a 
way  of  letting  the  pecwle  vote  on  a  mat- 
ter, if  the  Congress  will  not  respond  to 
deeply  felt  public  concerns.  In  order  to 
give  the  people  a  stronger  voice  in  Gov' 
emment.  I  am  Introducing  today  a  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  n.S.  Constitu- 
tion which  will  give  the  American  peo- 
ple a  means  of  amending  the  Constitu- 
tion on  their  own  initiative.  This  "right 
to  be  heard  amendment"  will  permit 
the  people  and  their  representatives  to 
initiate  constitutional  amendments  to  be 
ratified  by  a  direct  vote  of  a  majority  of 
the  voters.  The  amendment  contains 
safeguards  against  reckless,  sectional, 
and  poorly  formed  amendments,  but  it 
will  serve  to  restore  to  the  people  the 
final  say  under  our  system  of  checks  and 
balances. 

If  we  truly  believe  in  democracy  In  this 
country,  the  people  have  a  rig^t  to  be 
heard. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
my  proposed  amendment  be  printed  in 
the  RscoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Rbcord.  as  follows: 

S.J.  Rn.  aso 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  an^  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  (two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein).  That  the  follow- 
ing article  is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  (Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  purpoees 
as  part  of  the  Constitution  if  ratified  by 
the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  sev- 
eral States  within  7  years  after  its  submis- 
sion to  the  States  for  ratification: 
"aancuc 

"SxcTioN  1.  Amendments  to  this  Constitu- 
tion ShaU  be  pn^jioeed  and  ratified  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  Article. 

"Sxc.  2.  An  amendment  to  this  Constitu- 
tion may  be  prt^osed  by  popular  petition  if 
(1)  the  petitions  setting  forth  the  text  of 
the  prc^oeed  amendment  bear  the  signatures 
of  a  total  number  of  eligible  voters  equal 
to  twenty  percent  of  the  number  of  votes  cast 
for  Presidential  elect<M«  in  the  next  preced- 
ing Presidential  election  and  (2)  the  sig- 
natures of  not  less  than  twenty  percent  of 
the  eligible  voters  in  at  least  one-half  of  the 
several  States  appear  on  the  petitions.  As 
used  in  this  paragraph,  the  term  'eligible 
voter'  means  an  individual  who  Is  eligible  to 
vote  for  the  election  of  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

"An  amendment  to  this  Constitution  may 
be  proposed  by  the  legislatures  of  the  sev- 


eral States  if  (1)  the  petitions  setting  forth 
the  text  of  the  proposed  amendstent  are 
adopted  by  not  less  than  one-fourth  of  the 
legislatures  of  the  several  States  and  (2) 
the  legislatures  adopting  those  petitions  are 
the  legislatures  of  States  the  population  of 
which  equals  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  United  States  as  determined 
by  the  most  recent  decennial  census  of  the 
United  States. 

"An  amendment  to  this  Constitution  may 
be  proposed  by  petition  when  signed  by  one- 
half  of  the  members  of  the  House  and  Senate. 
"Petitions  and  resolutions  proposing 
amendments  to  this  Osnstltutlon  shall  be 
delivered  to  the  President,  who  shall  immedi- 
ately report  the  same  to  both  Houses  of 
Congress. 

"Skc.  3.  If  an  amendment  to  this  Constitu- 
tion Is  proposed  by  petitions  under  the  first 
or  second  paragraph  of  section  2.  the  Con- 
gress may  prohibit  the  submission  of  that 
proposed  amendment  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  by  concurrence  of  two-thirds 
of  the  members  of  each  House.  The  Con- 
gress may  by  the  concurrence  of  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  each  House  call  a  national 
convention  of  the  people  to  consider,  veto, 
or  propose  an  alternative  amendment  re- 
lating to  the  same  subject  matter  as  any 
amendment  propoeed  under  section  2.  The 
convention  shall  be  representative  of  the 
States  by  population  and  shaU  act  by  ma- 
jority vote. 

"Sxc.  4.  An  amendment  to  this  Constitu- 
tion proposed  under  section  2  shaU  be  rati- 
fied by  the  afllrmatlve  vote  of  a  majority  of 
the  Individuals  casting  votes  In  the  election 
held  for  the  election  of  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  next  occurring  more  than 
180  days  after  the  date  on  which  the  peti- 
tion or  resolution  proposing  that  amend- 
ment was  delivered  to  the  President,  so  long 
as  a  majority  of  those  voting  in  a  majority 
of  the  several  States  shall  favor  the  amend- 
ment. 

"Sec.  6.  The  Congress  shaU  iiave  power  to 
Implement  and  enforce  this  article  by  ap- 
propriate legislation." 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 


s.  aese 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Church,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cavnon)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2689,  a  bill 
to  promote  development  and  expansion 
of  commtmity  schools  throughout  the 
United  States. 

S.   3300 

At  the  request  of  BCr.  Gumir,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allcn)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3300.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 
to  provide  that  renewal  licenses  for  the 
operating  of  a  broadcasting  station  may 
be  Issued  for  a  term  of  5  years  and  to 
establish  certain  standards  for  the  con- 
sideration of  applications  for  renewal  of 
broadcasting  licenses. 

8.   33S4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Doionick,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwatek) 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
jAvrrs)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
3394.  a  bill  to  permit  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  buy,  hold,  and  sell  gcdd. 

8.    353S    AND   8.   3S3B 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bath,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible)  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  fowa  (Mr.  Hvchks).  and  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  CTramston) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  3538,  a 
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bill  to  aaMod  the  ControUMi  Ehibsti  dc 
Act  to  require  Identiflcfttion  by  nfuio* 
f  Mturers  of  each  schedule  n  dosage 
iMtxluced;  and  8.  3539,  »  bill  to 
the  Controlled  Substancies  Act  to 
certain  barbltiirates  from  schedule 
such  act  to  schedule  IL 
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POREION  RELATIONS  AUTH* 

'    TION  ACT— Al»«EWt>MENT 

;jit'.»  <: 

<^r     "  AMSNVMCirT  MO.  Il7e  >' 

(Oniered  to  be  printed  and  to  Vt 
the  taUe.) 

Mr.  DOMINICK  (for  himaeU.  Kr. 
BsNTSCN,  Mr.  GuRMXY,  Mr.  Town,  idr. 
OoLDWATER.  and  Mr.  Bucklst>  a  iib« 
mlttcd  an  amendment  Intended  to  bei  rO' 
posed  by  them  jointly  to  the  bUl  <S.  3S  !V> 
to  provide  authorizations  for  cemtQ 
agencies  ccmductUig  the  forefgn  relat  ons 
of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  9Mr- 
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.  M  t^ie  request  of  Mr.  CmracK.  the  t  en- 
ator  from  Arkansas  (B4r.  MeCLVLL  jr) , 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs.  Smi  «>. 
the  Senator  from  Kaasaiaf  CMr.  P«am  w)  , 
the  Senator  trottt  llllnote  <»fl-.  PM:t>. 
the  sen$itor  from  Pennsyi^t^ania  Mr, 
ScKWUXEa).  the  Senator  from  S  tuth 
Carolina  (Mr.  THUBj(avi>> ,  and  thej  ien- 
a(or  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathus)  rero 
added  as  coaponBom  of  amendment  Nb. 
999.  intended  to  be  proposed  to  the  Mil 
(H.R.  1>,  to  amend  th«  Ba<clal  Sectrity 
Act  to  Increase  benefits  and  tanp  -bye 
eligibility  and  computation  metlods 
under  the  OAM)I  pi  ogi  am.-  to  make  im- 

acid  miftten^l  aod  so^^^fl^  yr^ip  ims 
with  emphasis  on  Improvemmts  in  I  tieir 
operating  effectiveness,  to  replace  th(  ex- 
isitiig.  PcdBrai-SMte  pobOa  astiiti  Abe 
programs  with  a  Petiteral  pregraiki'  of 
adolt  asslBtanii*  and  a-r«Sami  progi  wn 
of.  taeixAtB  tkx  low«4nocnl«  fiuniUsi'  1 1th 
children  with  incentives  afkl  nsqt  re- 
ments  for  employment  and  trataiJii  to 
improve  the  capturlty  for  employmer  ;  of 
nwmberaef  «achabmlU«B,>atiutfaro  bSr 
PUBPOsea..!  i.*    ■■<'.''.'  PitrnduiA  rmnl  -.o  rt'oS 


mu 
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t-f'p.l  i.J 

IXE  VOCATIONAL 
tK>N  HEAIUNO  SET  FOR  ZMUY 

Mr;  ilANDOLE*H.  Mt.  President 
wedk  ago  our  8ub^emmltte«  on 
Handleaoped,  of  the  Committed  on  Lai 
and  Public  Welfare,  mtet  M  lixecutlve  i 
sion  concerning  legislation  invol 
amendments  to  the  Vooatlooal 
tatkm  Act,  ^hieh  la  due  to  explfe 
June  3Q.  1972.  Tbe  House  of  Ropreaen 
tivfs  already  has  approved  its  'ver: 
the  RebahUitadon  Act  of  1973. 
pocating  aetveral  xtem  proposed  p: 
which   are   of   intense   Interest   to 


>r« 


the 


tbo 


han<|icajpped  axid  ta  those  who  serve 
hao<llcai«)ed. 

I  am  pleased  'ioaaaounor  that 
opening  bearing  on  tbi«  Uaportant^  [il- 
lation la  scheduled  at  0  «jn.  Tbyrafay, 
May  4.  in  room  6226  of  the  New  Seftate 
OfBce  BuUding.  Members  of  the  Sulxvm- 


imis^MM'. 

Mi^th«  <toat<ir  f fpm  . 

CfuAftofK}:  th»;ff^ponsll>mty,|  ^ 

at^  f<4  future  beiiw1i)n|^ 

injg.  our  ,wi?^4^ilpp,9|;  ^  9SODpf#; 

l«i,latlon. -;,,     ^■,:,ty^^i,   hut-   :i}iUOi 

voef»tl(KH4.  r»hah4|it#tl9iv  m^ 
phen  Kurznup,  4s|^^p<>t^ 
lagls^tHD^.  oOca    (4  iWf 
HaaHlf f :  EdU(i>aWo«»  aOjd  W#f§r%  fabpraa- 
paolad  hif  Mr,.^l9mvtTwUvuAe,:4Mi94m*- 
tratPT.  ^ocliM  and  lUh*b»W»iifl«6pnr^pe. 
and  pr.-IMw^tfdtj^^^ff^w^  qgffm^^stfflfr. : 
R#|?f^^taMQn  8<ri:grioqa:Af}mMMfln^^^,j 
«fl»ator  CKMfarcmhas  in#Mi^itbfMi 
hearings  are  scheduled  ne«t^,'iiMk>'Qtt. 
Wffdnesdeorat  M;90«jn,  anAAidax»t 
9;aG|  ajn..  May  10  and  Mayr>A.>tOt>ke«ir< 
PWbUc  witnesses^  ,,  .in  .lo^yi  moiU  io 


of  human 


^'^'^^^^^i^tS^SSSP^*^  ^.^-'L 


•Me.  iGBANBTOM'  SHtaMQiMatlyiaaidi'^ 

MX.  Brsatdaat.  tke  Hnhn— imtttM  qttti , 
Haiu)leap0ed^'tff  wtdobi^MidlBttKigiiiBliatf) 
Senator^  >fraaii  i  Welti  vteginia  ^tMtu  ;Ra»*ci 
DQtra)  lame  ehalrttan. vt(teItat)or)aBdf 
and   PubBo   Wrifart  :  OBmmittoa.  -^^aa' 
BchertiilBd  to.  reoetve  itesttatony  UromiadK ' 
mtnistnUtasiLidtBaBMSitdiniarnMr  idaMiMi 
ina  act  a  ajUioa  ILR:«S95,  tbi  Seli&buaa. 
tion  Act  of  19«a^and  tdated: bills ainendM 
la  sOm.  VocatiODat:RefaBbtmatU»i'AA, 
ScfnaStt-  Rajmoumthad: asked  me  tochikr' 
thd  iBubQomnilttee  headiisB  on  and<eani> 
sUszatkm  Of  this  lcctslatton.>iirhlctM  tant 
honored  to  do.  Dnrld 

Mr^iPrertdsnt,  k«0B»s«  we  iuuto'tafei 
adtiastt  Uvte  thia  aftenlaoD  ttaatt  tha  ad*^  > 
ministration  will  k>e  unable  to  provide  tts 
its^mteen  testtaion^iniadvatfida  19  dMe 
of  batfnesBJ todayi,  toiganaral  fwyllancT! 
with  rule  9  of  the  Labor  aad'I^lbttc>' 
WMfiare*!  Commlteag  and  MOtton-tSSA 
of  itUe)L«gUlsiCiv»-Reorgaalaattt>n  i«at  re^  ' 
quiring  submission  «f  tsSttaSKvy  MlMUfS ' 
in  advance,  we  kava  decided  to  postpone 
the  bearing  notU,  nest  Thursday.  May 
11.  at  liO  a.m.  I  regsst  the  neeessity>  of 
delaying  consldaratioki  on  ttite  vtry  im- 
portahi  topic,  buti  I  do  not  liellsve  that 
I,  actBig  as  chairmaiti  for  thU  fegtdatttn. 
can  proceed  in  an  effective  Vnd^er  to 
undei^tand  and  ey»Iuat^  tfit^  adwjmtra- 
tion  te^itlmony  on  audi  a  oonaplmt  pnai^ 
without  some  reasonable  ocamtunity  to 
review  their  preaentation  in  advance.  I 
have  discussed  this  matteir  with  Senator 
Ransouph  and  with  the.  ^Istjing^labsd 
chairman  ol  the  Labor  and  l^ubUo  W^- 
f  are  Committee.  Mr.  WnAisMS.  'whotOKbr  , 
cxir  fully  in  this  postponsosent.    '-' 

The  hearings  prevlo«8ly  annottioetf  on 
these  bills  for  May  10  and  1«a!f  13  win 
be  postponed  untOl  the  toQowlng  week. 


^*^ 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


11  ■?  •!.^: 


THE  7501H  ANNIVERSAHT  Gf  V^ 
GOLDEN  BULL  OF  HDNOARt! 

Mr.  INDUYE:  l|ir.  Prwiidept,  I  Invite 
the  attention  ojT  S«nato]ra  tfi  tba  current 
ceiebratlcm  of  the  750th  anntvetsary  of 
"Bulla  Anna."  tbe  Golden  Bull  of  Eus- 
gary.  Similar  to,  and  cosAlng  but  7  years 
after,  the  Magna  Carta,  the  Golden  Bull 
was  an  enactment  by  the  Hungarian  Diet 


it  further  supmaiiedihaV if  ^e  ufig. n 

sio^pf  ih^  Ofiwui^  ^^  Pieiai^, 
bapiff,  an4  Pf^^fljt^ityfnf  fi*ii|^,tp^rn 

rtntly  0^  Kl^wj^^^itlja;^ 

copmemori^^g  tb&,i^y^l  1»^ 

nu>Ha^  ct^psont  pi  t 

Rfooaf  a.  i^eMElpt^c 

9094  it*:  4^fto!;t$  I^^IPfflTMC*^ 

Tlha.MBtliiaiuitwisty  iaf'ttli«'jBsBgi|riui'> 
M<«n»  Cl^rte  rwaOls  the  piw^^fitf  S;ttWWIWW<kT> 

B»uy/>»^i»sttMa'sa  ii3^*a«««»9«saB  mama--. 
tba  MSwsK-flhatevatim^sitt^wsSi'gnMSMl^ 
in«im>Mi»o«nMi  «ia«icM!«l  Wtntmrnfa 

of  »^.«(IS.f^g^»ffl.WW^itft.#g^r. 
th0  King,  In  Hungatx^i^t  MtMdia 

>  wior  B  McmnrRy'Of  fnihgartftii" 
ibtfl'ttUMarftlt  <iiMt«-pMkH»'  WM*:} 
ndUtmtbatik  '1tDtu^<aiM'.  ■USBpstti-'Afcwminr'? 
ud  ttuMD  saay  r  aReamtaaOnM  imMdih  «T«t  1 

lettertf  or  rights  cfUeWiHin  m  tumkhf  M- . 
rope.  Including  England,' ^S^'^muSr of 'pv-' 
lUmentaiiam**,  or  OwlfBiland,  the  "flower- 
garden  of  todlvWMftHliiiJHflC.  rJA  vfi 

It  easier  for  the  middle  clasMs^Kdityjklswt 

the  wagnsiwfe  .tinff  imty,  UBaouniM  -am 
?»ie,  P»a»lflWi  fPMst  >*fWP»  *PfJi|Hi|tfl  ^»«W^'. 

ti^  v>fi  ot .pif»t[P%dm^m¥^m^imf  * 

all  Uin<fo#nen  wad 

th»;  leeM^  noSlUttf  twUtii^VMh  dtioMilttiA'U-' 
au  Who  ostoss  uatf)  as  )mit;^mli  mi^Cimtk'"- 
more  against  tbaactilocBaog 'tbaa'sgaiaski: 
the  mag.  Thl*  wasrOpi^^il^eimaM  isseyw 
wby  feudaMam  could  a<^  hffo^fapaif,  esng- 
tablished  In  Runasrx.  , ,-. 

The  Golden  Bpll.  th4  tianbuatt  of  tiM 
natl6Bial  DM.  was  ><aa';'j^^-tti^>6rtsat-  Step 
towards  mddSni,<leili06talloltisOl\itlOBS  t&at 
aotev  of  its  st^usCloBB  'aiv  wortti  rSMMQl*' 
Mrlng  eveli'now.^WO  TMMWter  tai^  kytot ' 

It  aitUeked  the  v^^-fbtfU'fift  fMO^HUmi^. 
by'  dedn^g'tfaUtt^  ttty^^itetf  Mwji^ ;  tf  J 
lofds-ttvul^eyiani  6f  oo(UitiA'Wir^iio|'lM||[wl-  ,' 
itary.  It  m6vlded'f6r  the  daiariiAitltti  dCaajr  ~ 
locd^uenleniiit  who' Sbaa^&U'  blB<M;  and  : 
promlaed  aafe^iia^^SadMii^iA., 'fio  a 
Blgnlflcant  porUon  of  the  naUon — against 
arbitrary  arrest. 
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TBS  noHT  roa  tebdom 


Soon  after,  In  1231,  the  Oolden  BuU  was 
placed  under  the  guardianship  of  tbe  Arch- 
bishop of  EiEtergom,  the  Primate  of  Hungary. 
He  was  authorised  to  excommunicate  the 
King  for  Tlolatton  of  the  charter's  articles. 

TbU  Is  why  the  Golden  Bull,  this  13th 
century  bulwark  of  what  today  we  caU  hu- 
man rights,  has  been  regarded  as  the  founda- 
tion of  Hungarian  constitutional  liberties. 

If  tbe  Bull  expreaaed  them  in  legal  terms, 
their  political  content  became  known  a«  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Crown,  the  crown  of 
the  first  Hungarian  king.  Samt  Stephen,  who 
was  anointed  in  1000  A.D.  The  confitltutlonal 
Doctrine  of  tbe  Holy  Crown  Is  based  on  the 
■ame  principles  as  the  Oolden  Bull :  all  polit- 
ical power,  even  royal  prerogatives,  were  8ut>. 
Ject  to,  and  derived  from,  the  Crown  that 
symbolized  the  union  of,  and  Independence 
between.  King  and  nation;  the  Crown  was 
considered  the  fountainhead  of  aU  rights, 
of  the  Kmg's  prlvUeges  as  weU  as  of  the 
rights  of  all  his  subjects. 

While  according  to  the  concept  of  that  age 
the  ruler's  power  was  baaed  on  the  Grace 
of  Ood,  in  Hungary  the  etrectlveness  of  royal 
power  depended  on  tbe  assent  of  the  entire 
nobility.  This  tenet  was  defined  by  the  great 
codifler  of  Hungary,  Stephen  Verboeczy.  who 
also  played  a  memorable  part  in  European 
history  when  be  accompanied  Charles  V  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire  to  Wornu  where 
the  famous  confrontation  with  Luther  took 
place. 

Tbe  basic  idea  of  these  principles — those  of 
the  Holy  Crown  dating  from  1000,  and  those 
of  the  Golden  Bull  of  1223 — Is  the  same:  a 
constitutional  limitation  of  power,  a  limita- 
tion that  served  to  keep  a  balance  between 
economic  and  political  forces. 

A  doctrine  that  could  help  us  to  heal  aome 
of  the  problems  of  our  modem  societies. 


NOBONATION  OP  RICHARD  KLEIN- 
DIENST  TO  BE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  urge  that  the  nom- 
ination of  Mr.  Richard  Kleindienst  to 
be  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
be  brought  to  a  vote.  It  is  clear  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  those  of  us 
Who  have  followed  the  lengthy  hearings 
and  rehearlngs  believe  that  Mr.  Klein- 
dienst is  eminently  qualified  for  this  posi- 
tion and  will  be  confirmed  when  the  vote 
Is  taken. 

Senators  are  well  aware  that  the  hear- 
ings before  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary explored  every  facet  of  the  alleged 
improper  relationship  between  the  Jus- 
tice Department  and  ITT.  Despite  the 
thoroughness  of  the  investigation,  not 
one  iota  of  evidence  was  adducckl  to  in- 
dicate that  Mr.  Kleindienst  was  guilty 
of  any  impropriety. 

In  fact,  a  careful  review  of  all  the  testi- 
mony suggests  the  very  opposite,  that 
Mr.  Kleindienst  performed  his  official 
duties  according  to  the  high  standards 
expected  of  public  servants.  The  alleged 
wrongdoing  exists  only  in  the  imagina- 
tions of  those  who  would  seise  any  amat- 
tunlty  in  an  election  year  to  discredit  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  the  admin- 
istraticHi  for  partisan  purposes. 

The  task  that  remains  ahead  is  clear. 

We  must  put  a  stop  to  the  dilatory  tac- 
tics that  are  being  displayed  and  vote 
to  confirm  Richard  Kleindienst. 

To  do  otherwise  would  be  a  disservice 
to  the  country. 

CXVin »80-Part  12 


JOINT  CIVILIAN  ORIENTATION 
CONFERENCE 

Mr.  FDLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  within  a  few  days 
the  Department  of  Defense  will  conduct 
a  joint  civilian  orientation  conference. 
On  previous  occasions  I  have  dlscuued 
these  conferences,  which  normally  bring 
together  about  70  business  leaders  for  a 
red  carpet  tour  of  key  military  installa- 
tions. 

These  conferences,  referred  to  as 
JCOC's  were  the  subject  of  considerable 
attention  in  the  CBS  docimientary,  "The 
Selling  of  the  Pentagon"  last  year.  As 
was  pointed  out  in  the  documentary,  par- 
ticipants pay  part  of  their  expenses  dur- 
ing the  tour.  However,  previous  tours 
have  resulted  in  considerable  Govern- 
ment expense. 

The  General  Accounting  Office,  in  a 
study  entitled  "Joint  Civilian  Orienta- 
tion Conference,"  dated  June  29,  1971, 
reported  that  participants  in  a  JCOC 
tour  fired  18,700  rounds  of  ammunition 
from  weapons  ranging  from  the  M-16 
rifle  to  the  lOS-millimeter  tank  gun.  The 
GAO  concluded  that  the  tour  for  63 
civilians  cost  the  Department  of  Defense 
$80,000,  compared  with  $14,000  estimated 
by  the  Pentsigon.  According  to  the  GAO 
study,  "use  of  weapons"  alone  cost  $20,- 
000. 

The  May  1  issue  of  Straus  Editor's  re- 
port, a  newsletter  for  news  executives, 
includes  an  article  about  the  forthcom- 
ing JCOC,  which  is  due  to  begin  in  Colo- 
rado Springs  on  May  7.  It  is  a  very 
interesting  report  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent.  Mr.  President,  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Recoko.  along  with  the  letter  of 
invitation  and  related  material  from  the 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

Trs  Szluno  or  tbx  Pentagon — ^n 

The  power  of  brocMlcast  Journalism  and  the 
momentum  of  a  bvireaucracy  oould  collide, 
once  again,  now  that  the  Dept.  of  Defense  is 
surreptitiously  resuming  Its  annual  VIP  tour 
of  domestic  mUltary  Installations  which  had 
been  stopped  by  the  impact  of  the  CBS  News 
documentary. 

"The  SeUlng  of  the  Pentagon" — ^Orst  broad- 
cast February  23,  1971  and  rebroadcast  sev- 
eral weeks  later — ^reported  on  various  pubUc 
Information  functions  of  tbe  Defense  Depart- 
ment and  raised  questions  regarding  the  ex- 
tent of  thoee  aetlvltlea.  Film  of  one  Dept. 
program — ^the  Joint  Civilian  Orientation  Con- 
ference (JCOC) ,  which  offers  a  personal  view 
of  the  armed  forces  to  DOD-selected  opinion 
moulders — was  an  essential  part  of  the  docu- 
mentary which  aroused  Congress  as  weU  as 
the  public.  Result:  the  DOD  said  last  year 
that  the  tour  was  "deferred" — (Pentagonese 
for  canceled).  But  last  Thursday,  Informa- 
tion officer  Col.  T.  H.  Harlow  said  the  JCOC 
had  been  dropped  only  temporarily  "because 
a  study  of  the  structuring  and  format  of  the 
conference  was  underway  to  broaden  the 
scope  to  include  women  and  students." 
Though  participation  In  this  year's  JCOC 
will  l>e  expanded  (presumably  to  Include 
female  and  youthful  representation),  the  re- 
structiirlng  study  is  not  available  to  the  pub- 
lic. 

Will  there  be  a  JCOC  this  year?  "We  hope 
to  have  one.  Any  annoimoement  to  that  effect 
would  be  made  within  30  days."  Will  the  list 
of  attendees  be  made  public?  "Tes."  Is  the 


entire  JCOC  open  to  press  coverage?  "Yes. 
The  tour  Is  totaUy  unclassified.  Only  seat- 
ing arrangements  would  preclude  coverage." 
Is  there  any  possibility  that  the  JCOC  would 
begin  in  the  next  2-3  weeks?  "No,"  said  tbe 
official  DOD  spokesman. 

But  that's  not  what  one  learns  from  an 
invitation  signed  by  Sec.  Melvln  lAlrd.  The 
letter  begins:  "The  Department  of  Defense, 
which  initiated  this  program  in  1948,  will 
conduct  a  Joint  Civilian  Orientation  Con- 
ference from  May  7  to  May  13,  1972.  The  pur- 
pose is  to  give  approximately  70  civilian  lead- 
ers, representing  a  cross  section  of  our  na- 
tion, a  first-hand  view  of  our  Armed  Forces 
and  most  especially  an  opportunity  to  meet 
our  people  in  uniform." 

A  questionnaire  enclosed  asks  for  informa- 
tion which  the  Depcutment  might  have 
known  before  sending  out  the  Invitation 
(name,  address,  occupation,  etc).  The  de- 
fense establishment  also  wants  to  know  tbe 
person's  social  security  number,  club  mem- 
berships and  Jacket  size.  "Each  conferee  Is 
responsible  for  his  own  travel  arrangements" 
to  and  from  the  excursion — which  starts  in 
Colorado  Springs  and  ends  up  In  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  at  the  Pentagon — and  an  approx. 
$300  pro-rated  coet  of  "meals,  lodging  ac- 
commodations, official  receptions  and  other 
functions." 

Newsmen  covering  the  conference  should 
expect  to  see  bridges  erected,  targets  bombed 
and  other  highly  visual  mUitary  maneuven 
which  are  "schediUed  to  coincide  with  the 
JCOC."  Of  the  expenditures  involved,  much 
is  attributable  to  normal  training  coets.  The 
major  effort  In  the  way  of  providing  out  of 
the  ordinary  Items  Is  In  the  area  of  special 
brlefingB  tliat  are  given"  (which  reportera 
should  be  able  to  attend) . 

Here's  a  schedule  of  stopovera  and  con- 
tacts (the  dates  at  the  bases  are  apDiozl- 
mate) : 

Antler's  Plaza  Hotel,  Colorado  Springs. 
Colorado.  303-473-6600  6/7/72  begins  at  10 
AJhf .) . 

North  Amer.  Air  Defense  Command,  Colo- 
rado Springs.  303-636-2388  Lt.  Col.  B.  8. 
Rhees  6/7/72. 

XSa.  Air  Force  Academy,  Colorado  Springs, 
303-472-4050  Capt.  R.  W.  Boyle  6/8/72. 

SA.C.  Hq,  Offutt  AFB,  Nebraska,  402-2M- 
2466  MaJ.  A.  W.  Luedtke  6/9/72. 

XJB.  Army  Infantry  Ctr.,  Ft.  Bennlng, 
Georgia,  404-645-1644  Kfat.  Patrick  Caimaa 
6/10/72. 

Marine  Corps  Recruit  Depot.  Parrts  Island. 
South  Carolina,  803-624-2111  6/11/72. 

Atlantic  Naval  Comm.  HQ.  Norfolk.  Vir- 
ginia. 703-444-8396  Capt.  Harry  E.  Pad«ett 
6/12/72.  r  ,  — « 

Dept.  of  Defense.  The  Pentagon.  Wash- 
ington, D.C..  202-697-6131  Col.  T.  H.  Marlow 
6/13/72  (concludes  at  1  PJif .) 

Trb  SscaxTAST  or  Defense. 

Wos/ilnyton,  D.C 

Dx*»  Mb. :  The  Department  of  De- 
fense, which  Initiated  this  program  In  1948. 
will  conduct  a  Joint  CivUian  Orientation 
Conference  from  May  7  to  May  13,  1972.  The 
purpose  Is  to  give  approximately  70  civilian 
leaders,  representing  a  cross  section  of  our 
nation,  a  first-hand  view  of  our  Armed 
Forces  and  most  especially  an  opportunity 
to  meet  otir  people  In  uniform. 

It  U  a  pleasure  for  me  to  Invite  you  to 
participate. 

The  Conference  will  open  May  7  at  the 
Antler's  Plaza  Hotel.  Colorado  Springs,  Colo- 
rado. From  there  the  group  wlU  begin  a 
tour  of  mlllUry  bases  and  installations  to 
observe  various  aspects  of  military  activities. 
Discussions  with  senior  officials  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  at  the  Pentagon  on 
May  13  wUl  close  the  Conference. 

I  feel  that  this  year's  Conference  wUl  be 
parUcuIarly  meaningful  In  the  light  of  the 
many  changes  which  are  being  implemented 
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throughout  the  Department  of  Defense  J  such 
as  our  movement  towards  the  goal  of  zero 
draft  calls  by  July  1,  1973,  and  the  tiftnsl- 
tlon  taking  place  In  other  vital  areas  under 
our  Strategy  of  Realistic  Deterrence 
achieve  and  maintain  peace. 

To  assist  you   In  reaching  your  dedlslon 
concerning    participation,    and    In    mfklng 
plans,    information    Is    enclosed    on 
porta tlon,  costs.  Itinerary,  and  other 
dentals  of  the  Conference. 

I  hope  that  your  schedule  will  permljt  you 
to  participate.  If  you  do  accept,  please 
on    the   basis   that   you    Intend    to   rdmaln 
throughout  the  entire  tour.  I  shall  a|>pre- 
clate    your    returning    the    attached 
with  your  response. 

To  expedite  planning  and  to  assur^  the 
necessary  reservations.  It  would  be  most 
helpful  to  hear  from  you  within  seven  I  days 
of  your  receiving  this  Invitation.  I 

MCLVIN  R.  Lako. 

Thb  Joint  Civilian  Obkntation  CoNrtxpNCZ 
or  THK  Secretart   or  Defense 

WHAT   IT  IS 

The  Joint  Civilian  Orientation  Conference 
begun  In  1948,  is  a  response  by  the 
of  Defense  to   the  desire  and   need  of 
American  people  to  be  Informed  about 
their  Department  of  Defense  Is  operated. 
Conference  makes  It  possible  for  citizens  rep- 
resenting a  broad  spectrum  of  our  natlc  n 
study  the  accomplishments  and  problems 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

HOW  IT  WORKS 

A  group  of  approximately  70  citizens  repre- 
senting a  geographical  cross  section  of  .Mner- 
Ican  business,  finance.  Industry,  labor,  lagrl- 
culture,  civic  organizations,  communication 
media,  the  clergy,  students,  and  the  profes- 
sions are  Invited  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  visit  military  installations  of  all  four/Serv- 
ices. 

WHAT  IS  ACCOMPLISHED 

It  Stresses  that  the  Department  of  Ejefense 
Is  open  to  public  inspection.  It  respo  ids  to 
the  desire  of  our  citizens  to  maintain  m  in- 
terest in  an  understanding  of  nationkl  de- 
fense programs.  It  provides  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  and  civilians  an  oppK>riunity 
to  know  and  understand  each  other  oetter. 
It  offers  a  medium  for  the  exchange  of  \deas. 

LENGTH  or  THE  CONrERENCE  \ 

The  conference  will  start  at  the  Antler's 
Plaza  Hotel  in  Colorado  Springs,  Cole  rado 
with  registration  beginning  at  10:00  .  i.M.. 
May  7,  and  conclude  in  the  Pentagon,  W  ash- 
Ington,  DC.  around  1 :00  P.M.  on  May  13,  973. 
The  detailed  program  has  been  designel  to 
utilize  conference  time  In  the  most  effe<  tive 
and  economical  manner.  If  you  accept  this 
invitation,  and  we  hope  that  you  do,  pi  ease 
do  so  on  the  basis  of  attending  the  entire  in- 
ference. 

ACTIVITIES  TO  BE  VISITED 

North  American  Air  Defense  Commai  id — 
Colorado  Springs,  Colorado. 

U.S.  Air  Force  Academy — Colorado  Spr  ngs. 
Colorado. 

Strcteglc  Air  Command  Headquart<  rs — 
Offutt  Air  Force  Base,  Nebraska. 

U.S.  Army  Infantry  Center — Port  Bennlng, 
Georgia.  I 

Marine  Corps  Recruit  Depot — Parrls  Is  and. 
South  Carolina. 

Atlantic  Command  Headquarters — No:  folk. 
Virginia. 

Department  of  Defense,  The  Penta{  on — 
Washington,  D.C. 

EXPENSES  AND  TRANSPORTATION      / 

E^ach  conferee  is  res|x>nsible  for  his  own 
travel  arrangements,  at  his  own  expe  ise  to 
and  from  the  conference.  Tot  example,  each 
participant  pays  his  own  transpor  tatlon 
costs  from  his  home  to  Colorado  Springs, 
Colorado  and  upon  completion  of  the  TCOC, 


from  Washington,  D.C.  to  bis  home,  Partici- 
pants pay  all  meals  and  lodging  accommoda- 
tions, and  share  the  coet  of  official  receptions 
and  other  functions  durmg  the  conference. 
It  Is  estimated  that  these  expenses  will  total 
about  $300.00.  This  amount  will  be  collected 
during  registration  In  Colorado  Springs. 
Transportation  during  the  conference  will  be 
provided  by  the  Department  of  Defense  at  no 
cost  to  the  participants.  If  you  accept, 
please  fill  In  the  enclosed  biographical  In- 
formation form  for  use  in  our  JCOC  program 
booklet  and  the  acceptance  letter  and  mail 
them  In  the  pre-addressed  envelope. 

OmcE  or  THE  Assistant 

Secretary  op  Depensk, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Capt.  A.  R.  Hawkins, 

V.S.  Navy,  Conference  Director — JCOC  41, 
Offlce  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense {Public  Affairs),  the  Pentagon, 
Washington,  D.C: 

I  accept  the  invitation  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Joint  Civilian  Orientation  Con- 
ference 41  which  will  begin  with  registration 
and  briefings  at  the  Antler's  Plaza  Hotel, 
Colorado  Springs,  Colorado  the  morning  of 
Sunday,  May  7,  1972. 

I  have  completed  and  enclosed  a  JCOC 
biographical  information  form. 

I  understand  that  reservations  have  been 
made  for  me  at  hotels  or  military  billets  for 
all  nights  during  the  conference.  These 
reservations  begin  the  night  of  May  7  and 
end  the  night  of  May  13. 

I  (do)  (do  not)  desire  a  reservation  at  the 
Antler's  Plaza  Hotel  in  Colorado  Springs  the 
night  of  Saturday,  May  6,  at  my  own  expense. 
(Registration  begins  at  10:00  AJ€.  on  Sun- 
day and  the  Conference  will  offlclally  con- 
vene at  2:45  P.M.) 

I  (do)  (do  not)  desire  a  hotel  reservation 
in  Washington,  D.C.  for  nights  begin- 
ning Saturday,  May  13,  the  day  the  confer- 
ence terminates  at  my  own  exi>ense. 

I  (will)  (will  not)  require  special  medical 
treatment,  medication,  or  other  special  at- 
tention during  the  Conference.  (A  medloal 
officer  will  be  available  at  each  of  the  visited 
military  Installations.)  I  have  detailed  any 
special  requirements  on  the  back  of  this 
page. 

My  jacket  size  is  Small — Medium — Large. 
(Please  circle.) 

Name  (please  print)  

My  friends  call  me  

(Nickname) 


TO  END  INDUSTRIAL  CARNAGE 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
time  we  did  something  truly  effective 
about  the  disgraceful  conditions  imder 
which  millions  of  Americans  labor  every 
day  of  their  working  lives. 

Working  men  and  women  in  this  coun- 
try are  constantly  exposed  to  the  risk  of 
death,  injury  and  disease  on  the  Job. 
And  each  year  they  suffer  a  tragic  toll  in 
lost  lives,  limbs,  health,  and  hope. 

Industrial  accidents  now  take  some 
15,000  lives  a  year — more  than  twice  as 
many  as  nonkinship  murders. 

Some  90,000  men  and  women  are 
permanently  disabled  at  their  jobs — 
rendered  incapable  of  working  or  sup- 
porting their  families. 

About  25  million  are  injured  badly 
enough  to  be  forced  off  work  at  least  1 
day. 

And  a  big  part  of  the  problem — indus- 
trial diseases — is  not  even  calculated.  We 
have  no  estimates  of  how  many  workers 
have  their  lives  shortened  by  exposure  to 
toxic  fumes,  chemicals,  and  the  like;  how 
many  are  gradually  losing  their  hearing 


from  excessive  and  harmful  noise;  how 
many  are  more  susceptible  to  disease 
of  all  kinds  because  of  their  working 
environment. 

But  we  do  have  some  indications. 

It  is  estimated,  for  example,  that  be- 
tween 10  and  20  percent  of  all  people 
who  have  been  uraniimi  miners  will  die 
during  the  next  20  years  from  radlaticm 
exposure. 

One  half  the  deaths  of  insulation 
workers  are  attributable  to  asbestos, 
and  3Vi  million  workers  are  exposed  to 
asbestos. 

Soft  coal  miners  die  from  respiratory 
disease  at  a  rate  five  times  greater  than 
the  general  work  force. 

We  have  established  environmental 
standards  outside  the  plant,  to  protect 
our  air  and  water  from  pollution.  Those 
standards  are  vitally  important  for  all 
of  society,  and  for  the  survival  of  our 
planet. 

Yet  few  consider  that  when  we  plug 
the  industrial  chimney,  we  often  leave 
deadly  fumes  locked  up  inside  where 
the  worker  is.  As  we  protect  our  own 
well-being  we  tend  to  ignore,  and  often 
worsen,  the  situation  of  men  and  women 
inside  our  shops,  plants,  mills,  and  mines. 

And  the  Surgeon  General  has  reported 
that  new  scientific  knowledge  "points  to 
hitherto  unsiispected  cause  and  effect 
relationship  between  occupational  expo- 
sures and  many  so-called  chronic  dis- 
eases, cancer,  respiratory  ailments,  al- 
lergies, and  heart  disease." 

This  evidence  hints  at  the  senseless 
level  of  Industrial  carnage  in  America. 
It  stands  in  sharp  contradiction  to  de- 
scriptions of  the  United  States  as  a  mod- 
em and  civilized  society — as  a  society 
that  reidly  cares  about  the  health,  secu- 
rity, and  dignity  of  its  people. 

In  this  area  as  in  others,  the  Nixon 
administration's  preeminent  concern  for 
the  comfort  and  prosperity  of  big  busi- 
ness has  left  the  ordinary  worker  with 
few  friends  in  high  places. 

With  present  staflOng.  it  would  take 
between  20  and  30  years  to  make  just 
one  inspection  of  all  the  worksites  cov- 
ered by  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970. 

The  substance  of  citations  under  the 
act,  and  often  the  citations  themselves, 
are  frequently  kept  secret  to  avoid  em- 
barrassment for  the  offending  cmnpany. 
OSHA  inspectors  have  abandoned  the 
practice  of  incorporating  the  results  of 
their  tests  for  toxic  substances  in  their 
citation  reports.  Working  people  them- 
selves usually  have  to  fight  hard  to  see 
the  inspectors'  reports — to  find  out  what 
the  Government  knows  about  their  work- 
ing conditions.  And  citations  are  rarely 
backed  up  with  tough  enforcement — 
with  real  inducements  for  industry  to 
obey  the  law  and  to  provide  a  decent 
working  environment. 

In  short,  while  the  Occupational  Safe- 
ty smd  Health  Act  promised  a  Federal 
guarantee  of  Job  safety,  timid  enforce- 
ment and  favoritism  have  left  it  a  tool 
with  no  teeth.  And  the  rate  of  industrial 
death  injury,  and  diseases  continues  its 
steady  climb. 

The  worker  is  neglected  after  the  in- 
Jury  as  wdl. 

There  is,  for  example,  usually  an  up- 
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per  limit  on  weekly  workmen's  compen- 
sation payments  which  sets  the  ceiling 
below  the  theoretical  two-thirds  com- 
pensation for  lost  income.  And  compen- 
sation is  always  limited  to  no  more  than 
a  portion  of  lost  wages  plus  medical  ex- 
penses. 

CONCLTTSIONS   AND   BKCOMICKNDATIONS 

The  costs  of  unsafe  and  unhealthy 
working  conditicms  are  astronomical — ^in 
pain  and  wasted  lives  for  workers,  in 
compensation  pajrments  and  lost  time  for 
industry,  in  welfare  payments  and  de- 
pleted productivity  for  the  Naticm  as  a 
whole.  Decisive  Federal  action  is  both 
Justified  and  required. 

The  following  steps,  built  around  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of 
1970,  would  provide  a  dramatic  improve- 
ment in  the  capacity  of  the  American 
worker  to  survive  and  stay  healthy  on 
the  Job: 

First.  There  should  be  a  minimum  of 
8.000  Federal  inspectors  working  for  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Admin- 
istration, and  their  work  should  be  sup- 
plemented by  some  4.000  Industrial  hy- 
gienists  trained  to  deal  with  the  so-called 
invisible  health  threats. 

Second.  As  a  matter  of  right,  workers 
and  their  representatives  should  have 
fuU.  free,  and  fast  access  to  the  complete 
results  of  Federal  inspections,  including 
hazards  not  included  in  citations. 

Third.  Funds  should  be  provided  for 
Industrial  safety  and  health  training  in 
every  State  for  the  workers  themselves, 
so  they  can  serve  as  their  own  inspectors. 
This  is  especially  important  in  smaller 
plants  and  in  nonunion  plants.  Train- 
ing should  include  methods  of  compiling 
evidence  on  hazardous  working  condi- 
tions and  a  full  understanding  of  work- 
ers' rights  imder  the  Occupational  Safe- 
ty and  Health  Act. 

Fourth.  New  techniques  for  removing 
Job  accident  and  health  hazards  should 
be  a  major  priority  for  public  research 
funding,  with  the  results  available  to  all 
Industries  and  workers. 

Fifth.  A  new  Occupational  Standards 
Administration  should  be  established  to 
set  safety  standards  both  for  working 
conditions  and  for  the  6,000  to  12,000 
chemicsds  which  are  in  common  indus- 
trial use.  This  agency  would  complete 
tests  and  set  exposure  standards  before 
new  substances  could  mter  the  produc- 
tion process. 

Sixth.  Federal  health  teams  should 
concentrate  on  genendly  recognized  tar- 
get health  areas  such  as  silica  in  foim- 
dries,  asbestos  in  glass  factories  and 
foundries,  cotton  dust  in  textile  plants, 
carbon  monoxide,  and  lead  poison  in- 
halation. 

Seventh.  Workmen's  compensation 
rates  for  occupational  injury  and  disease 
should  be  standardized,  with  the  mini- 
mum set  at  no  less  than  two-thirds  of 
lost  pay.  plus  full  medical  benefits. 

Eighth.  Workmen's  compensation 
boards  and  the  courts  should  be  given 
authority  to  determine  additional  pay- 
ments for  nonwage  losses  caused  by  oc- 
cupational trauma. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  JAVITS  BE- 
FORE OAKBROOK  WORLD  AF- 
FAIRS   SERIES 

BCr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  my 
prepared  remarks  before  the  Oakbrook 
World  Affairs  Series,  entitled  "Vietnam 
and  The  War  Powers  Issue,"  delivered  in 
Oak  Brook.  Dl.,  on  May  1, 1972,  be  printed 
in  the  Rscord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  f(^ows: 

Vietnam  and  the  Wax  Pownw  Issue 

(An  address  by  Senator  Jacob  K.  Jatits) 

President  Nixon's  television  address  of  AprU 
26  placed  the  Issues  Involved  in  the  Vietnam 
war — as  he  sees  them — ^before  the  Nation 
clearly  and  unmistakably.  While  I  respect  the 
Integrity  of  the  President's  own  perception  of 
the  stakes  in  Vietnam.  I  cannot  agree  and 
believe  the  end  result  of  this  strategy  Is 
capable  of  unnecessarily  exposing  the  U.S. 
to  very  adverse  developments. 

Once  again  we  are  at  a  crossroads  with  re- 
spect to  Vietnam.  Our  Nation  wants  to  get 
out  of  the  war.  But  the  "battlefield  logic" 
operating  on  the  President  as  he  acts  In  his 
role  of  Commander-in-Chief  has  Induced  him 
for  the  moment  to  reeecalate  the  American 
role — at  least  in  the  air  and  at  sea.  What  will 
be  the  outcome  of  this  dilemma?  How  wUl 
the  decisions  be  made  and  who  will  make 
them?  These  are  life  and  death  questions  be- 
cause In  a  broader  sense  irtiat  Is  at  stake  Is 
first,  our  responsibilities  aU  over  the  world 
for  preserving  the  peace;  and  second,  the 
survival  of  our  constitutional  system  of  gov- 
ernment, based  on  the  separation  of  powers 
and  the  syst«n  of  checks  and  balances. 

In  his  address.  President  Nixon  articu- 
lated bis  Vietnam  policy  with  remarkable 
candor,  stating:  ".  .  .  our  overaU  goal  of 
ensuring  South  Vietnam's  survival  as  an  In- 
dependent country." 

With  respect  to  the  current  fighting,  the 
President  said:  "Our  air  strikes  have  been 
essential  ...  In  assisting  the  South  Viet- 
namese In  their  efforts  to  protect  their  homes 
and  their  coimtry  from  a  communist  take- 
over." He  further  said:  "I  have  ordered  that 
our  air  and  naval  attacks  ...  be  continued 
until  the  North  Vietnamese  stop  their  of- 
fensive In  South  Vietnam." 

I  believe  It  Is  also  pertinent  to  note  that 
the  President  said  his  plan  to  withdraw  an 
additional  30,000  U.S.  ground  troops  "has 
the  approval  of  President  Thleu." 

It  seems  clear  from  the  President's  own 
words  that  our  Vietnam  disengagement  pol- 
icy— for  which  he  has  sought  and  deserved 
so  much  credit — is  conditioned  by  a  first 
and  a  second  mortgage — one  held  by  Saigon 
and  one  held  by  Hanoi. 

It  Is  possible  that  the  current  ccxnblna- 
tlon  of  ARVN  groimd  forces  and  massive 
U.S.  air  and  naval  forces  will  succeed  In 
inflicting  a  decisive  battlefield  defeat  on 
North  Vietnam's  communist  forces  In  the 
struggle  now  raging.  Such  a  victory  would 
free  us  to  withdraw  under  the  President's 
prescription.  However,  current  battlefield 
reports  and  past  history  Indicate  that  this 
outcome  Is  not  certain.  The  more  likely  pros- 
pect. Is  at  least  some  more  years  of  addi- 
tional fighting  by  the  South  and  North  Viet- 
namese forces — ^but  with  U.S.  air  and  naval 
forces  providing  the  margin  of  survival  for 
the  South  Vietnamese  government.  The  ques- 
tion then  arises.  Is  our  commitment  to  the 
Government  of  South  Vietnam  open  ended? 
Can  we  be  mired  there  without  regard  to 
our  necessities  at  home  and  abroad  for  as 
long  as  Hanoi  chooses  to  press  attacks  and 


as  long  as  Saigon  cannot  alone  fend  them 
off.  And,  the  President's  sUence  on  a  residual 
force  of  VS.  troops  on  the  ground  In  Viet- 
nam can  only  mean  we  wlU  continue  to  In- 
sure a  policy  of  underwriting  the  govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam  with  our  own  trip 
wire. 

The  President's  Vietnam  speech  was  his 
first  address  since  his  report  to  the  Nation 
on  his  visit  to  Peking;  a  trip  which  he  de- 
scribed as  a  journey  for  peace,  which  had 
a  stabUlzation  of  relations  as  its  principal  ob- 
jective. The  President's  trip  to  China  has 
rightly  been  hailed  as  a  masterpiece  of  so- 
phistication and  statesmanship.  The  sym- 
bolism of  President  NLxon  engaged  in  earn- 
est private  conversation  v^th  Mao  Tse-tung 
in  Peking  was  taken  to  mark  an  end  to  the 
cold  war  antl -communism  of  the  1960's  which 
served  our  Nation  so  poorly  in  Asia,  and, 
reversion  by  the  President  to  the  cold  war 
phrases  of  the  19&0's  in  his  Vietnam  report 
was  surprising  and  dismaying. 

The  overall  position  of  the  United  States 
everywhere  In  the  world  Is  at  stake  and  de- 
mands a  complete  withdrawal  from  Viet- 
nam. We  have  done  all  any  natton  can  be 
asked  to  do  there. 

It  is  time  the  South  Vietnamese  took  over 
completely.  We  can  continue  financial  aid  but 
can  do  no  more. 

In  my  judgment,  it  Is  in  the  overriding 
national  interest  of  the  United  States  to  set 
a  date  for  the  total  VS.  disengagement  and 
withdrawal  of  our  forces  from  Vietnam  this 
year.  That  necessity,  and  that  decision,  mxist 
take  priority  over  the  understandable  bent 
of  President  Nixon  and  his  mlUtary  advisors 
to  assure.  If  they  can.  the  mlUtary  success 
of  the  government  of  Vietnam. 

I  am  prepared  to  be  quite  blunt  about  that. 
It  is  not  in  the  Interest  of  the  United  States 
to  aUow  the  ARVN  to  be  overrun,  and  the 
Thleu  government  to  be  overthrown  by  this 
current  North  Vietnamese  offensive.  But  we 
have  already  done  In  Vietnam  all  that  any 
nation  could  ever  do  for  sm  aUy  In  terms  of 
our  own  casualties  and  treasure  spent,  let 
alone  in  the  division  of  our  country.  And, 
we  have  helped  to  establish  a  heavily  armed. 
one-nUUion  man  force  (and  an  alrforce)  with 
a  capabUlty  at  least  as  great  and  probably 
much  greater  than  that  of  North  Vietnam. 
Now  we  can  do  no  more  in  the  fighting  with- 
out serious  jeopardy  to  our  national  inter- 
ests at  home  and  abroad.  We  can  be  sure  of 
the  fact  that  If  the  South  Vietnamese  people 
and  government  want  a  country,  they  can 
liave  It,  because  we  have  equipped  them  for 
the  purpose.  But  for  us  the  time  has  come  to 
get  out  completely.  We  cannot  continue  for 
the  Indefinite  future  to  underwrite  the  sur- 
vival and  security  of  South  Vietnam. 

From  beginning  to  end,  the  Vietnam  war 
has  been  a  "Presidential  war  which  under 
the  practice  since  World  War  n  is  synony- 
mous with  "undeclared"  war.  All  the  key 
decisions  have  been  Presidential  decisions. 
based  on  claims  of  authority  asserted  to  be 
Inherent  in  the  President's  role  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Armed  Forces  and 
as  the  essential  "'conductor"  of  the  Na- 
tion's foreign  poUcy — and  in  essence  to 
omit  the  Congress. 

The  very  concept  of  a  Presidential  war  Is 
alien  to  our  Constitution  and  our  Nation's 
historical  traditions.  Yet,  in  practice  the 
momentiun  of  the  "Presidential"  war  pro- 
cedure Is  very  powerful.  Pour  years  ago 
President  Johnson,  who  had  been  elected  In 
1964  by  the  greatest  plurality  In  our  Na- 
tion's history,  was  forced  out  of  politics  by 
the  Frankenstein  he  had  created  in  Viet- 
nam. Yet  President  Nlzon,  whUe  he  has 
done  so  very  much  more  to  wind  down  the 
war.  Is  still  contending  for  the  same  kind 
of  Presidential  power  to  wage  undeclared 
war  which  undid  President  Johnson.  And. 
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this  alleged  Presidential  power  to  vige  un- 
declared war  will  continue  unless  IwiB  can 
devise  a  methodology  for  controlling  it — 
and  preventing  the  Initiation  of  ne«^"Prea- 
Identlal"  wars.  1 

As  the  principal  sponsor  of  tile  War 
Powers  Act  recently  adopted  by  the  Senate 
by  a  vote  of  68  to  16,  and  having  i  tudled 
the  constitutional  issues  In  depth,  I  was 
particularly  Interested  In  the  latter  jtart  of 
President  Nixon's  speech.  He  posed  the 
constitutional  issue  In  Its  purest  terms 
from  his  perspective  of  the  Presidency,  and 
he  equated  the  vindication  of  his  views 
with  the  highest  stakes  of  national  sc  curlty. 

The  position  which  the  President  BUked 
out  In  his  speech  Is  so  serious  that  I  think 
we  must  examine  It  In  detail.  Let  mc  begin 
by  quoting  the  President's  own  worcs: 

"If  the  United  States  betrays  the  n  llllons 
of  people  who  have  relied  on  us  In  VI  itnam. 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  w  loever 
he  Is,  will  not  deserve  nor  receive  ttie  re- 
spect which  Is  essential  If  the  United  States 
Is  to  continue  to  play  the  great  role  ve  are 
destined  to  play.  It  woiUd  amount  U.  a  re- 
nunciation of  our  morality,  an  abd  cation 
of  our  leadership  among  nations,  a  ad  an 
Invitation  for  the  mighty  to  prey  up  )n  the 
weak  all  aroimd  the  world.  It  woulc 


be 
deserves 


to 
to 


deny   peace   the   chance   peace 
have.  'This  we  shall  never  do." 

This  equation  of  unfettered  Preslhentlal 
war  power  with  peace,  morality  and  honor 
was  juxtaposed  by  the  President  witi  Oon 
gressional  and  public  challenges  to  tts  pol 
icy   and    authority   In   the   foUowln^vlvld 
terms: 

"Their  one  remaining  hope  is  to  win  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  SUtes,  and  uxxing 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  the  tictory 
they  cannot  win  among  the  people  of  Bouth 
Vietnam  or  on  the  battlefield  In  South)  Viet 
nam." 

The  President  stated  his  view  of  thetoon 
sequences  of  successful  Congressional  action 
to  end  the  war  through  legislation—land, 
perhaps  even  his  view  of  the  consequences 
of  enactment  of  the  War  Powers  bill — li  the 
strongest  terms.  He  said : 

"Let  us  look  at  what  the  stakes  are  .  .  . 
If  the  Communists  win  militarily  in  riet- 
nam,  the  risk  of  war  In  other  parts  o  the 
world  would  be  enormously  Increued. 

Adding— 

"No  man  who  sits  here  (I.e.,  the  Prestlent) 
has  the  right  to  take  any  action  which  would 
abdicate  America's  great  tradition  of  /world 
leadership." 

The  President  has  here  staked  out 
for    almost    unrestricted    Preeldent 
power  In  the  broadest  possible  terms 
has  equated  that  claim  with  morall 
national  secvirlty. 

I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  for\us  to 
ignore  the  President's  claim  or  faU  td  meet 
the  challenge  it  poses  to  the  survival  )f  our 
constitutional  system  based  on  the  sysl  em  of 
checks  and  balances,  and  separation  of 
powers. 

The  task  is  twofold.  First,  we  must  Ind  a 
way  to  end  an  ongoing  "Presidential"  war. 
Second,  we  must  devise  means  to  pi  event 
future  "Presidential"  wars.  These  ar«  sep- 
arate, though  interrelated,  problems.  [  will 
speak  to  both  of  them. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  basic  Issue  ^ ;  face 
in  this  respect  as  a  nation  can  be  resolved 
satisfactorily  by  personallelng  the  pi  )blem 
in  terms  of  opposition  to  President  'Tixon. 
The  problem  transcends  the  personality  of 
the  particular  President  In  office.  II  is  a 
question  which  touches  upon  the  nat  ire  of 
the  office  of  the  Presidency  as  it  has  e  roived 
in  the  past  twenty-five  years.  It  is  a  pi  oblem 
which  must  be  solved  institutionally.  In  my 
Judgment.  The  real  redress  U  a  restc  ration 
of  the  constitutional  balance  betwe*  a  the 
President  and  Congress  with  respect  x>  the 
authority  to  commit  the  nation  to  wir. 


U  there  la  to  be  any  effective  action 


m  the 


present  situation.  It  wlU  have  to  be  legisla- 
tive action  by  the  Congreaa.  Past  efforts,  as 
exampled  by  the  Hatfield-McOovem  amend- 
ment, have  failed.  And  there  are  Inherent 
difficulties  In  ualng  the  fund  cut-off  proce- 
dure In  measures  of  this  sort.  We  have  found 
that  fall-back  reliance  on  the  appropriations 
power  of  the  Congress  Is  a  very  unsatisfactory 
method  of  countering  the  constitutional 
chaUenge  posed  by  "Presidential"  war.  None- 
theless, the  battle  has  once  again  been 
Joined.  A  new  amendment  has  been  adopted 
in  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
as  a  rider  to  the  State  Department  authoriza- 
tion bill,  seeking  to  bring  about  a  complete 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  from  Vietnam  this 
year — with  no  exception  made  for  the  so- 
called  "residual"  or  "Insurance"  force  which 
the  Administration  desires  to  retain  in  South 
Vietnam. 

I  believe  that  this  latest  Senate  fund  cut- 
off amendment  will  be  more  successful  than 
its  predecessors.  My  view  is  based  to  some 
extent  upon  the  recent  Senate  debate — and 
overwhelming  passage — of  the  War  Powers 
Act.  The  War  Powers  debate  did  much  to 
clarify  the  underlying  constitutional  Issues 
and  the  continuing  danger  which  flows  from 
the  serious  constitutional  Imbalance  which 
has  resulted  from  the  unilateral  expansion 
of  Presidential  power  In  the  war-making 
field  over  the  past  twenty-five  years — as 
graphically  exemplified  by  the  archetype 
Presidential  war  in  Vietnam. 

The  War  Powers  Act  corrects  the  basic  flaw 
of  the  post-war  practice  by  restoring  to  the 
Congress  and  to  the  people  a  meaningful 
role  on  the  question  of  war  or  peace. 

The  War  Powers  Act  makes  ample  provi- 
sion for  emergency  action  by  the  President. 
Its  unique  feature  is  that.  In  doing  so.  it 
builds  in  an  automatic  stop-loss  feature 
necessitating  afllrmatlve  Congressional  ac- 
tion within  thirty  days.  If  the  President 
takes  emergency  action  putting  the  armed 
forces  into  hostilities,  he  must  immediately 
make  a  full  report  of  the  circumstances,  au- 
thority for,  and  expected  scope  and  duration 
of,  the  military  measures  he  has  Initiated. 
If  the  President  Is  unable  to  obtain  the 
concurrence  of  Congress  to  extend  his  au- 
thority, he  must  terminate  his  actions  at 
the  end  of  thirty  days.  The  bill  has  strict 
provisions  to  prevent  flllbuster  or  other  de- 
lays. 

The  War  Powers  Act  cannot  create  na- 
tional wisdom  where  there  is  none.  But  It 
can  Insure  that  the  collective  wisdom  erf  the 
President  and  the  Congress  will  be  brought 
to  bear  on  the  life  and  death  questions  of 
war  and  peace.  The  Pentagon  Papers  and  the 
Anderson  Papers  have  shown  us  how  dis- 
senting and  questioning  viewpoints  can  be 
screened  out  or  excluded  altogether  from  the 
Presidential  decision-making  process.  The 
real  danger  to  our  security  today  Is  not  that 
the  Congress  might  hamstring  the  President. 
The  real  danger  u  that  Presidents  can — and 
do— shoot  from  the  hip.  If  the  collective 
Judgment  of  the  President  and  Congress  Is 
required  to  go  to  war,  it  wUl  call  for  respon- 
sible action  by  the  Congress  for  which  each 
member  must  answer  individually  and  for 
restraint  by  both  the  Congress  and  the 
President. 

There  has  been  criticism  of  the  bill  from 
Secretary  Rogers,  as  well  as  from  such  former 
Kennedy  and  Johnson  advisors  as  Qeorge 
Ball,  E^ugene  Roetow  and  Arthur  Schlealnger, 
Jr.,  and  from  Senator  Ooldwater.  These  criti- 
cisms have  largely  presented  their  objections 
to  the  bill  from  the  perspective  of  "Presi- 
dent's men."  But  I  do  not  believe  that  they 
have  graq>ed  the  "confidence  of  the  people" 
reason  for  the  bill,  nor  do  they  give  sxifllclent 
weight  to  the  constitutional  and  leglalatlve 
Imperatives  arising  from  our  national  ezperl- 
enoe  of  the  past  several  decades. 

In  summary,  we  are  faced  with  the  dual 
task  of  ending  an  on-going  "Presidential" 
war  while  also  finding  ways  to  prevent  future 


"PresldentUl"  wars.  The  War  Powers  Aot 
deals  with  the  second  of  these  two  consM- 
eraUons.  But  It  Is  closely  related  to  the  Orst 
part  of  the  question  also.  The  War  Powers 
Act  grew  out  of  the  Vietnam  experience  aad 
the  difficulty  of  getting  a  handle  on  unde- 
clared war  in  an  ex  post  facto  way  through  a 
fund  cut-off.  But.  in  greaUy  clarifying  the 
problem  and  the  basic  constitutional  issues, 
the  War  Powers  Act,  In  my  Judgment,  has 
now  made  It  possible  and  likely  that  the 
Congress  wlU  deal  effectively  with  the  on- 
going Vietnam  war,  too.  The  oonsensiis  la 
the  Senate  is  stronger  than  ever  and  a  new 
ferment  Is  clearly  evident  in  the  House  o< 
Representatives. 

The  year  1973  Is  likely  to  prove  to  be  a 
decisive  year  in  our  Nation's  history  respect- 
ing the  basic  constitutional  issue  of  com- 
mitting the  Nation  to  war.  I  believe  that  the 
consUtutlonal  crisis  which  has  gripped  the 
Nation  over  this  question  wUl  be  ended  by 
effective  Congressional  action. 

In  closing,  I  must  sute  my  oonviction  that 
this  resolution  of  our  national  dilemma  over 
Vietnam  will  not  bring  on  the  consequences 
predicted  by  the  President.  On  the  contrary 
I  believe  America  will  be  strengthened  Va- 
finltely  both  at  home  and  abroad. 


TRIBDTE  TO  UEDTENANT  GOV- 
ERNOR-ELECT JAMES  E.  PTTZ- 
MORRIS,    JR.,    OP   LOUISIANA 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr,  President,  on 
May  9,  In  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  I  will  have 
the  great  pleasure  of  administering  the 
oath  of  office  to  Louisiana's  new  lieu- 
tenant Governor — ^Mr.  James  E.  Pits- 
morris.  Jr.,  of  New  Orleans. 

Mr.  Pitzmorris  is  a  long-time  friend  of 
mine.  He  is  one  of  the  most  energetic 
civic  and  governmental  workers  the  city 
of  New  Orleans  has  had  in  the  past  sev- 
eral decades.  In  his  first  attempt  af  State 
office  last  year,  he  scored  ar.  overwhelm- 
ing victory  in  the  Democratic  primaries 
and  followed  that  up  by  winning  76.5 
percent  of  the  vote  in  the  Pebruary  gen- 
eral election. 

On  April  18.  in  New  Orleans,  I  had  the 
privilege  of  introducing  Mr.  Pitzmorris 
at  a  testimonial  Itmcheon  attended  by 
hundreds  of  his  coworkers  and  admirers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
marks delivered  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Pits- 
morris  be  printed  in  the  Record  so  that 
Members  of  the  Congress  may  read  about 
one  of  the  outstanding  upcoming  young 
leaders  of  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcom, 
as  follows: 

FmncoaaiB  LtrHCHBoir  TsnncoNiAi.  Aful  IS, 
187a,  Nrw  Obi,xait8,  La. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen:  Let  me  give  you  a 
quick  idea  of  the  kind  of  man  we  are  honor- 
ing today: 

As  you  know,  I  am  81  years  old.  plus  almost 
six  months.  I  have  ueld  public  office  fcr  al- 
most 69  years — nine  years  before  Jimmy  was 
even  bom.  My  biography  runs  five  pages.  But 
Jimmy  has  been  so  active  that  it  already 
takes  six  single  spaced  pages  to  cover  his 
career. 

Look  at  It  I 

I  wonder  how  many  pages  It  will  requM 
when  he  Is  81  years  old. 

Now  relax.  I  am  not  gdng  to  read  all  this 
to  you.  It  would  take  more  time  than  yoa 
have  to  spare. 

Besides,  Jimmy  Is  a  good  poUtlclan.  I  am 
sure  he  told  you  about  most  of  this  during 
his  campaign  for  lieutenant  governor. 

Of  course,  this  looks  like  a  very  up-to-date 
biography. 
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It  even  has  Jimmy's  new  mailing  addms: 
It  says  you  can  reach  him  at:  Ttia  Stats  Capi- 
tol, Baton  Boxigs.  Louisiana. 

Seriously,  let  me  refer  Just  briefly  to  this 
man's  life  work. 

He  Joined  Kansas  City  Southern  Railroad 
In  1940.  He  Is  resigning  on  May  1st — as  vice 
president. 

He  enlisted  In  the  VB.  Aimj  as  a  private 
In  World  War  n.  He  came  out  four  years 
later  as  a  major. 

He  served  as  a  city  councilman  from  19M 
to  1960.  He  emerged  as  president  of  that 
council. 

Jimmy  has  also  served  as: 

A  vice  president  of  the  National  Municipal 
League. 

As  president  of  the  Mississippi  Valley 
World  Trade  OouncU. 

As  chairman  of  the  Union  Passsnger  Termi- 
nal Committee. 

As  president  of  the  Toung  lien's  Business 
Club. 

As  vice  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

As  president  of  the  Cultural  Attractions 
Fund. 

As  chairman  of  Brotherhood  Week. 

As  vice  president  of  the  National  Defense 
Ttansportatlon  Association. 

Tou  had  to  elect  him  lieutenant  governor. 
Ihere  were  no  offices  left  around  here  for 
bim. 

In  1960  ^e  Jaycees  honored  him  as  the 
outstanding  young  man  in  New  Orleans. 

In  1966  he  received  the  Chep  Morrison  Me- 
morial Award  for  govenunent  service. 

In  1968  the  National  Municipal  League 
presented  him  Its  Distinguished  Citizens 
Award. 

I  predict  he  will  win  even  more  awards  In 
the  future. 

The  size  of  this  turnout  today  Is  almost  as 
Impressive  as  the  vote  Jimmy  received  In  the 
lieutenant  governor's  race. 

He  received  76.6  percent  of  the  vote  on 
February  1st  ...  a  pretty  good  showing 
around  Louisiana  for  a  New  Orleans  Catho- 
lic. 

That's  even  two  percent  more  than  I  got 
In  the  1966  Democratic  primary.  I  can  re- 
call that  In  only  one  election  did  I  surpass 
bis  record.  That  was  the  election  In  which 
I  had  a  Republican  opponent.  I  got  89% 
of  the  vote. 

The  size  of  this  turnout  today  Is  also  an 
Indication  of  the  number  of  people  JUnmy 
has  helped  and  has  worked  with  over  the 
years. 

It  Is  a  tribute  to  the  manner  he  has  served 
his  city  .  .  .  his  state  .  .  .  his  country  .  .  .  his 
Industry  . . .  and  his  church. 

It  Is  a  tribute  to  the  way  be  has  worked 

To  help  our  young  people. 

To  improve  the  transportation  of  our  area. 

To  stlmiUate  the  growth  of  this  dty. 

To  improve  world  trade. 

To  help  the  poor  and  handicapped. 

To  stimulate  the  cultural  growth  of  this 
community. 

And  to  encourage  brotherhood  among  our 
people. 

As  you  know,  Jimmy  Is  resigning  his  raU- 
raad  vice  presidency  to  become  a  full  time 
lieutenant  governor. 

This  Is  a  good  move.  I  know  beca\ue  I 
gave  up  my  private  business  when  I  went 
to  the  Senate  In  1937. 1  have  never  regretted 
committing  myself  entirely  to  that  Job.  Sure, 
we  could  make  more  money  If  we  devoted  aU 
our  energies  to  private  practice,  but  I  have 
learned— and  so  has  Jimmy — that  there  Is  no 
greater  satisfaction  In  life  than  representing 
•nd  serving  the  pec^le  of  your  state  and 
nation. 

Call  Jimmy  and  I  politicians  If  you  wish. 
We  do  not  mind  the  word. 

Politics  can  be  a  proud,  demanding  pro- 
fession. 

It  is  an  essential  part  of  the  American 
system. 


It  Is  the  only  profession  In  which  you 
have  to  obtain  ^>proTal  of  the  majority  of 
your  feUow  dttaens. 

Politics  demands  guts  enough  to  defend 
your  Job  against  all  comers  every  few  years. 

PoUtlcs  donands  the  Intestinal  fiber  to 
defend  your  Integrity  with  every  move  you 
make — In  public  and  private. 

In  poUtlcs,  they  dont  look  at  yoiu-  batting 
average.  They  look  at  your  last  error. 

It  takes  a  man  like  Jimmy  to  put  up  with 
the  pressures  of  politics. 

I  am  very  glad  to  see  him  devoting  his 
fuU  career  to  the  business  of  representing 
our  state. 

He  will  help  make  this  a  better  state. 

I  Just  hope  that  he  saves  a  little  time  in 
Baton  Rouge  to  spend  with  his  devoted 
wife — Gloria — and  his  lovely  daughter  Lisa 
Marie.  After  all  these  years  of  sharing  him 
with  the  railroad  . . .  the  community  .  .  .  and 
with  government,  they  deserve  a  chance  to 
enjoy  more  time  with  him  In  the  future. 

Ladles  aiul  genUemen,  It  Is  with  pride  and 
extreme  pleasure  that  I  Introduce  a  noan  . .  . 

Who  has  proven  that  Louisiana  Is  no  long- 
er divided  by  regional  and  religious  barriers. 

Who  has  served  his  Industry  and  his  dty 
wdl. 

And  a  man  to  whom  I  wlU  soon  have  the 
great  pleasiue  of  administering  the  oath  as 
Ueutenant  governor  of  the  State  of  Loulsl- 


Mr.  James  E.  Fltzmorrls,  Jr. 


THE  ENVIRONMENT 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  as 
public  concern  over  the  envinmment  has 
increased,  important  new  issues  have 
come  to  the  fore — issues  concerning  tiie 
problems  that  face  a  growing  popula- 
tion on  a  finite  earth. 

Recently  the  Wisconsin  Environmental 
Decade  solicited  from  me  my  views  on  a 
number  of  the  most  critical  environ- 
mental issues  that  face  the  Naticoi.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  their  questions 
and  my  replies  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ques- 
tionnaire was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RscoRD,  as  follows: 

Wiscoitsor's  EMvntoHMXNTAL  Decadk  Qubs- 
TTOKifAxac.  Skmatos  Oxobgb  McOovBur  Rx- 
SPOWBB  Datkd  Mabch  34, 1972 

(1)  What  percent  of  the  highway  trust 
fund  should  be  diverted  to  mass  transit  and 
how  could  you  as  president  see  that  this  Is 
enacted  by  a  recalcitrant  Congress? 

The  highway  trust  fund  should  be  ex- 
panded Into  a  "national  transp<»tatlon 
fund"  with  allocations  among  various  forms 
of  transportation  based  on  need  and  en- 
vironmental Impact.  I  do  not  think  the  per- 
centage apportionment  between  mass  transit 
and  highways  should  be  fixed  at  the  start.  In 
part  because  that  would  likely  Increase  tra- 
ditional congressional  resistance  but  also  be- 
cause I  do  not  think  there  Should  be  a  stat- 
utory upper  limit  on  the  share  avaUable 
for  transit  systems.  They  should  be  tht  first 
priority  in  public  spending  on  transporta- 
tion, and  as  the  interstate  system  Is  com- 
pleted I  can  foresee  directing  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  all  transportation  fund  money — ^in- 
cluding that  raised  from  the  present  high- 
way trust  fund  sources  plus  additional  con- 
tributions from  general  revenues — ^toward 
mass  transit. 

(2)  What  do  you  consider  to  be  your  most 
effective  course  of  action  In  demanding  our 
Industries  Internalize  the  costs  of  polluting 
our  water  and  air,  and  bring  about  an  im- 
mediate cessation  of  their  envlronmentaUy 
destructive  practioes? 

I  would  suggest  two  principal  Ixmovatlons. 

First,  the  KiTlronmental  Protection  Act 

which  Senator  Hart  and  I  have  introduced  In 


tlie  Senate  would  give  Indlvidtial  dtlzens 
standing  in  federal  courts  to  file  sxilt  against 
poUuters.  This  would  permit  dtlzm  enforce- 
ment of  laws  for  the  protection,  preservation 
and  enhancement  of  air,  land  and  water  re- 
sources, to  supplement  the  work  of  regulatory 
agencies  and  to  stimulate  those  agencies  Into 
doing  a  better  Job. 

Seooiul,  I  press  for  adoptlMi  at  user  charges 
(^  user  taxee  on  polluters,  to  finance  the 
deanup  of  Industrial  waste.  Thus  far  we  have 
relied  almost  ezdudvely  on  l»oad  and  uni- 
form standards  for  environmental  protection 
which  we  attempt  to  enforce  through  ad- 
ministrative bodies  and  the  courts.  That 
process  would  be  vastly  strengthened  If  In- 
dustry were  given  a  firm  cash  Incentive  to 
adopt  cleaner  processes  and  to  seek  tech- 
nological innovations  leading  In  that  direc- 
tion. User  charges  coiild  be  set  according  to 
the  volume  and  chemical  compoaltion  of 
each  firm's  waste  and  the  costs  they  Impose 
on  the  regional  management  system. 

(3)  In  view  of  the  President's  Commission 
of  Population  Growth's  recent  report  urging 
an  Immediate  need  to  achieve  zero  popula- 
tion growth  (ZPO),  what  specific  national 
measures  do  you  Intend  to  press  for? 

A  top  priority  need  Is  simply  to  budget 
sufficient  funds  for  the  Family  Planning 
Services  and  Research  Act.  During  debate  on 
that  legislation,  which  I  oosponsored  with 
Senator  Tydlngs.  I  pointed  out  that  the 
urgency  of  the  problem  "donands  an  open 
ended  authorization  which  would  say  to  our 
appropriations  oommlttees,  to  the  executive, 
and  to  the  American  people,  that  the  Con- 
gress Is  ready  to  spend  such  stuns  as  may  be 
necessary  to  defuse  the  population  bomb." 
The  legislation  was  written  in  thcoe  terms, 
but  the  message  still  hasn't  penetrated  the 
budget  system. 

In  addition,  we  should  be  prepared  to  as- 
sure the  universal  dispensation  of  chsap,  safe 
and  effective  birth  control  techniques,  and 
we  should  do  that  at  public  cost  where  that  Is 
necessary.  The  evidence  is  that  vmwanted 
births  comprise  at  least  half  of  the  excess  of 
the  average  family  size  over  2.1  children  per 
family,  the  figure  which  would  correspond  to 
zero  population  growth.  And  the  average  de- 
sired family  size  appears  to  be  falling.  This 
suggests  that  with  continued  and  expanded 
research  on  new  techniques,  we  can  make 
great  strides  toward  the  ZPG  goal  by  simply 
assuring  that  the  American  people  can  avoid 
unwanted  pregnandes  and  meet  their  own 
famUy  planning  goals. 

The  issue  of  abortion  is  also  mentioned 
frequently  in  this  context.  WhUe  I  frankly 
doubt  that  steps  to  terminate  rather  than 
avoid,  unwanted  pregnancies  will  ever  have 
a  significant  impact  on  population  growth 
rates,  I  do  favor  reform  of  abortion  laws,  so 
that  decisions  of  this  kind  can  be  nmde  by 
the  woman  Involved  In  consiiltatlon  with 
her  physician. 

Finally,  I  think  the  President  must  fully 
commit  himself  to  educating  the  public  on 
the  urgency  of  the  population  problem,  and 
to  establishing  zero  population  growth  as 
a  firm  national  goal.  I  have  proposed  1976. 
our  bicentennial  year,  as  the  target  date  for 
achieving  ZPO  birthrate  levels. 

(4)  How  would  you  reverse  the  nation's 
present  dangerous  reliance  on  nuclear  energy 
to  meet  our  future  power  needs? 

Our  Increasing  reliance  on  fission  as  an 
energy  source  is  a  tragic  consequence  of  the 
fact  that  since  1946,  some  87  percent  of  total 
government  and  private  Investment  In  re- 
search on  new  energy  sources  has  been  de- 
voted to  fission.  That  record  is  probably  the 
best  ciurent  iUustration  of  the  fact  that  at 
least  In  the  case  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, prcunotlon  and  regulation  cannot 
be  served  at  the  same  table.  I  believe  the 
burner  reactors  are  being  installed  far  too 
hastUy.  considering  their  production  of 
radioactive  wastes,  the  fact  that  they  cause 
even  more  thermal  poUutlon  than  foesU  fuel 
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plants,  and  our  present  incapacity  to  deal 
with  the  dangers  of  radioactive  e  nlaslons 
and  possible  major  accidents.  Th»  Great 
Lakes  and  other  bodies  of  water  a  'e  being 
literally  ringed  with  reactors,  wltn  a  great 
potential  for  harm. 

To  limit  our  short  term  depeni  [ence  on 
these  reactors,  I  Intend  to  substan  lally  In- 
crease funding  for  methods  to  de-si  iiphurlze 
coal  and  oil  and  to  control  sulpl  ur  oxide 
and  nitrogen  oxide  emissions  fr^m  fossil 
plants.  This  research  should  have  1  leen  con- 
ducted long  ago.  In  addition,  I  wo  Ud  Insti- 
tute a  high-prlorlty  effort  to  devel  ip  meth- 
ods of  Increasing  the  efficiency  )f  power 
generation  and  transmission  from  fc  ssU  fuels, 
including  improved  storage  technol  >gles,  the 
use  of  fuel  cells,  magneto-hydro  lynamlcs 
(MHD),  and  the  establishment  oi  reliable 
nationwide  interconnections.  The  latter,  a 
national  grid  system,  wovtld  pemmt  much 
more  efficient  use  of  existing  powei  sources 
simply  by  allowing  us  to  take  advantage  of 
the  fact  that  peak  power  use  pert  ids  vary 
in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

In  preparation  for  the  long  t  »rm  we 
should  be  fully  committed  now  to  explore 
the  maximum  potential  of  such  po<  sibllltles 
as  controlled  fusion,  solar  energy,  uid  safe 
and  non-polluting  breeder  reactors,  examin- 
ing environmental  safeguards  at  the  same 
pace  as  the  new  technology  itself. 

(5)  What  people  do  you  think  lave  the 
qualifications  to  be  effective  leadei  t  of  our 
various  national  environmental  control 
agencies?  I 

Aside  from  technical  competence,  I  would 
look  for  people  who  have  no  ties  to  the 
Industries  Involved  in  environmental  dis- 
putes, and  who  are  therefore  capabi  i  of  vm- 
mltigated  advocacy  of  the  public  interest. 

(6)  Would  you  support  a  reversiJ  of  the 
present  rate  structure  for  the  sale  of  elec- 
tric power,  charging  higher  rates  »  larger 
consumers?  What  other  measures  for  cur- 
tailing power  consumption  do  youlpropoee? 

The  present  rate  structure  encoiirages  ex- 
cess energy  consumption,  and  we  simply  can- 
not afford  it.  As  the  Sierra  Club  pointed  out 
in  its  brief  asking  for  abolition  of  the  Poto- 
mac Electric  Power  Company's  dmerential 
rate  structure,  "such  a  revision  .  jT.  would 
not  only  provide  a  vastly  neededjlncentive 
to  conserve  power  and  promote  emclent  us- 
age, but  would  also  serve  ultlmatelj^  to  mini- 
mize the  total  cost  of  services,  plain  the  so- 
cial costs  where  they  belong — on  mrge  us- 
ers— and  reduce  present  discrimination 
against  low-income,  small  users  of  p4wer." 

There  Is  an  overwhelming  public  Interest 
In  curbing  the  growth  in  electric  power  con- 
sumption, and  that  Interest  la  damaged  not 
only  by  the  rate  structure  but  also  bv  regu- 
lations i>ermltting  deduction  of  advertising 
as  an  operating  expense  in  setting] prices. 
Such  regulations  have  a  great  deal  to  fo  with 
the  fact  that  the  major  utilities  spMsnd  some 
eight  times  as  much  on  advertising  as  on 
research  and  development.  It  is  dlflcult  to 
Justify  even  minimal  advertising  InTa  mo- 
nopoly setting,  and  such  promotion  ik  espe- 
cially harmful  when  it  is  aimed  at  bnultl- 
plying  consumption  of  a  commodity  vtnlch  is 
In  extremely  short  supply.  Oovemme  it  reg- 
ulations should  stop  encouraging,  an  i  start 
limiting,  promotional  activities  of  th:  s  kind. 

The  growth  In  power  consumption  i  tlso  re- 
flects the  spread  of  electric  heating,  which 
requires  some  fifty  percent  more  fui  1  than 
other  methods,  the  development  of  ne  w  elec- 
tric appliances,  and  the  use  of  ele  strlcity 
In  conversion  Industries  such  as  st  el.  pe- 
troleiun  and  aluminum.  We  may  find  it  nec- 
essary to  discourage  electric  heating  i  md  the 
development  of  new,  marginal  apj  iliances 
until  we  have  assured  the  tectino  ogy  to 
meet^ong  term  power  needs  clearly  md  ef- 
ficiently. 

7)  Would  you  issue  an  executive  otler  on 
wilderness  areas,  and  what  lands  would  you 
Include  for  preaervatlon? 


Yes.  I  would  Issue  an  executive  order 
which  would  permit  reviews  of  all  potential 
federal  wilderness  aureas  under  the  Wilder- 
ness Act  of  1964,  and  would  assure  protection 
of  such  areas  vmtU  the  review  is  completed. 
While  I  cannot  list  specific  sites  nationwide, 
one  logical  case  to  review  for  wilderness  po- 
tential would  be  portions  of  the  Apostle  Is- 
lands. 

In  the  same  context  It  Is  Important  to  note 
that  other  areas  deserve  protection  as  well. 
Federal  activities  such  as  Project  Sanguine, 
which  has  been  questioned  on  many  grounds 
including  costs,  military  worth  and  techni- 
cal feasibility,  can  senselessly  mar  the  land- 
scape and  disturb  the  ecology.  I  would  halt 
further  development  on  that  project  In 
northern  Wisconsin. 


TAX  REFORMS 


Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
received  considerable  mall  recently  about 
the  need  for  tax  reform  and  I  note  that 
various  presidential  candidates  in  their 
campaigning  around  the  country  have 
charged  that  the  tax  laws  have  been 
titled  in  the  last  4  years  in  favor  of  cor- 
porations at  the  average  citizen's  ex- 
pense. 

I  am  glad  to  note  that  administration 
spokesmen  are  not  taking  these  attacks 
lying  down  and  one  of  them,  Edwin  S. 
Cohen,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury for  Tax  Policy,  speUed  out  the  Nixon 
administration's  stand  on  the  issue  at  a 
Boston  meeting  of  the  Federal  Tax  Insti- 
tute of  New  EIngland  recently. 

Also,  Mr.  President,  a  most  appropri- 
ate answer  to  the  Issue  was  made  during 
a  WTOP-TV-CBS  network  program  on 
April  2  by  James  J.  Kilpatrick. 

In  answer  to  Nicholas  von  Hoffman 
in  the  "60  Minutes"  TV  program,  Mr. 
Kilt>atrick  responded: 

Well,  Nick,  I  Just  spent  four  days  in  Wis- 
consin chasing  the  Democratic  candidates 
around.  And  it's  Just  as  you  say.  They're  all 
yelling  for  tax  reforms. 

But  you  know,  lU  a  funny  thing.  The 
Democrats  have  controlled  Congress  ever 
since  Nixon  came  in.  How  come  they  didn't 
discover  all  those  chasms  and  craters  long 
ago  and  take  corrective  action  then? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  transcript  of  the  interview 
with  Von  Hoffman  and  Kilpatrick  and 
the  full  text  of  Assistant  Secretary 
Cohen's  speech  in  Boston  be  printed  in 
the  Record  for  the  edification  of  tax  re- 
form advocates. 

Also,  Mr.  President,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  the 
Democratic  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Flntmce.  made  some  very  pertinent 
and  appropriate  remarks  about  tax  re- 
form in  an  unrehearsed  television  inter- 
view on  March  29. 

Senator  Long  has  furnished  me  a  copy 
of  the  transcript  of  that  interview.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  part  of  the 
interview  pertaining  to  tax  reform  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  "60  Minutes",  Apr.  3. 1972] 
An  IwTmviKW  Wttb  Von  Hoitican  and 

Kn-PATmioc 
MouxT  Barb.  The  deadline  for  filing  in- 
come tax  li  Jtist  two  week*  away.  And  pre- 
dictably, Nicholas  Von  Hoffman  and  James 


J.  Kilpatrick  have  at^ne  opposing  thoughts 
on  that  subject. 

Here's  point  counter  point. 

Nicholas  Von  HomcAN.  So  It's  finally 
hit  the  politicians  that  the  people  have  had 
It  up  to  here  with  the  taxes.  There's  a  whole 
bunch  of  them  loose  out  In  Wisconsin,  cry- 
ing down  the  skies  for  tax  refonn.  Plug  up 
the  loopholes  I 

Well,  the  first  question  Is.  why  aren't  tbey 
back  here  in  Washington  doing  It,  and  not 
in  Wisconsin  talking  about  It? 

Actually,  you  can't  plug  up  the  tax  loop- 
holes, because  they're  not  loopholes,  they're 
craters,  caverns,  gorges,  chasms.  There  isnt 
enough  plugging  material  in  the  world  to 
patch  up  those  holes. 

Loopholes,  ha  I  What  kind  of  a  loophole 
is  it  that  lets  U.S.  Steel  Corporation  get  away 
without  paying  a  dime  of  federal  Income 
taxes  last  year?  Not  a  dime.  Not  a  penny. 

No,  this  structure  can't  be  reformed.  R 
must  be  abolished  and  entirely  replaced. 
We  need  a  completely  new  tax  code  that  Is 
simple,  comprehensible,  and  uniform,  oaa 
that  taxes  all  Income  of  every  kind  without 
favor,  privilege,  or  mystery. 

We  need  a  tax  code  that  ceases  to  teirlfy 
and  baffle.  There's  no  reason  why  the  gov- 
emment  should  put  us  through  such  un- 
mitigated Hell  every  April  16.  Why  should 
working  men  and  women  who  have  no  out- 
side income  have  to  even  fill  out  a  tax  re- 
turn? Isn't  It  enough  that  the  money  Is 
taken  out  of  our  paycheck  every  week? 

We  need  a  whole  new  beginning  on  taxes. 
And  Jack,  I  dont  hear  any  of  those  poli- 
ticians, in  office  or  out,  talking  about  that. 

James  J.  Kilpatuck.  Well,  Nick,  I  Just 
spent  four  days  in  Wisconsin  r*'i>#lng  the 
Democratic  candidates  around.  And  It's  Just 
as  you  say.  They're  all  yelling  for  tax  ntanoM. 

But  you  know,  it's  a  funny  thing.  The 
Democrats  have  controlled  Congress  ever 
since  Nixon  came  in.  How  come  they  didnt 
discover  all  those  chasms  and  craters  long 
ago  and  take  corrective  action  then? 

The  answer,  I  suppose.  Is  that  most  ot 
their  hollering  is  the  same  old  gas  bag  stuff. 
The  oU  depletion  allowance,  for  one  thing, 
makes  a  wonderfxil  campaign  kicking  boy. 
But  it's  been  on  the  books  for  60  yean 
through  26  Congresses,  for  one  reason:  be- 
cause it  makes  sense  In  terms  of  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  oil  Industry. 

The  Interest  on  tax  exempt  municipal 
bonds  is  another  fat  target.  But  take  away 
that  exemption  and  you've  piled  one  mora 
burden  on  the  backs  of  local  taxpayers,  who 
are  taxed  enough  as  it  is. 

In  a  society  as  complex  and  varied  as  ouis, 
it's  nonsense  to  suppose  that  simple  and 
uniform  measures  can  be  applied  fairly  to 
everyone. 

Nick,  yours  Is  the  equality  of  the  bandit 
Procrustes,  who  made  bis  victims  fit  an 
iron  bed — lop  'em  off  or  stretch  'em  out. 
Well,  that  was  equal  treatment,  all  right, 
but  It  had  one  fiaw.  None  of  his  vlctimi 
survived. 

I  too  would  like  to  see  some  r^palrwork 
done  on  our  tax  laws.  But  Nick,  the  answer 
lent  to  put  some  simple  Simon  on  the  seat 
of  a  bulldozer  with  Instructions  to  levti 
everything  In  sight. 

TxxxvisiON  Intesvikw  Wn-H  Sbnatok  Rdsssll 
B.  Long,  Maich  2S,  1072 

Annottnceb.  From  Washington,  a  15-mln- 
ute.  unrehearsed  Interview  with  Senator  Rus- 
sell B.  Long  of  Louisiana,  Chairman  of  the 
powerful  Senate  Finance  Committee.  The 
Senator  wUl  be  questioned  today  by  Darlenc 
Schmalzrled,  Washington  c<HTe^ondent  for 
The  Shreveport  Journal  and  Spencer  Rich, 
national  reporter  for  The  Washington  Poit. 
Now,  with  his  first  question,  here  is  Mr.  Rich. 

Rich.  Seri«tor,  you  are  the  chairman  of  one 
of  the  most  powerful  committees  In  Congress, 
maybe  the  second  or  third  most  powerful 
committee,  and  you  have  control  over  the 
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destiny  of  every  person  In  this  country 
through  the  tax  mechanism.  What  are  you 
doing  to  equalize  the  wealth  of  this  coun- 
try? I  have  fc^owed  two  tax  bills  and  I 
haven't  seen  much  equalization.  Yet  the  vote 
in  Florida  for  Oov.  Wallace  and  others 
seemed  to  be  a  consensus  that  the  pec^le  of 
this  country  would  like  the  wealth  of  the 
nation  equalized. 

Long.  I  managed  that  tax  reform  act  and 
that  Is  the  only  tax  reform  act  that  has 
been  passed  since  the  income  tax  went  Into 
effect  before  I  was  bom.  TtxiX  reform  blU 
Increased  the  tax  on  business  people,  gen- 
erally— and  they  are  the  ones  who  get  the  tax 
breaks  by  $7  billion.  It  reduced  taxes  for  la- 
boring people,  in  the  main,  by  $9  billion. 
That  is  a  big  tax  adjustment.  It  Is  a  916 
billion  tax  adjustment  to  benefit  people.  I 
am  sorry  we  couldn't  put  more  taxes  on 
some  of  those  who  are  better  able  to  pay  it. 
Now.  I  would  like  to  see  some  additional 
taxes  on  pec^le  who  are  paying  nothing,  such 
as  those  who  pay  all  that  money  into  founda- 
tions where,  theoretically,  they  are  giving  to 
charity  and  It  turns  out  that  the  charity 
they  are  giving  it  to  is  themselves.  Some  of 
these  groups  manage  to  get  by  with  paying 
nothing.  It  was  my  suggestion,  long  before  it 
was  suggested  by  someone  else,  that  we 
ought  to  have  a  minimum  Income  tax  law 
so  if  we  missed  you  with  everything  else  we 
oould  catch  you  with  that.  One  of  these  days 
we  will  have  to  find  a  way  to  tax  the  tax- 
exempt  interest  on  state  and  local  bonds. 
But,  I  have  never  been  able  to  support  it  up 
to  this  point  because  there  Is  not  so  much 
state  sovereignty  left  and  taxing  local  bonds 
gives  the  federal  government  the  power  to 
destroy  what  little  power  is  left  in  state 
government.  That  is  one  of  the  items  which 
there  is  no  tax  paid. 

Rich.  What  about  the  oU  industry?  They 
notoriously  pay  a  small  amount  of  taxes 
and  they  get  tax  breaks  for  overseas  invest- 
ments On  one  hand,  they  get  an  Import 
quota  system  on  t^e  theory  they  are  going 
to  Invest  in  the  United  States;  then  we  turn 
around  and  we  give  them  a  lot  of  tax  breaks 
on  overseas  drilling  and  all  the  rest  of  that 
stuff. 

Long.  Let's  talk  about  the  oil  Industry  for 
a  moment.  First,  about  the  overseas  thing. 
Most  of  these  countries  give  their  oil  com- 
panies that  produce  oil  abroad  a  great  deal 
more  advantage  than  we  do.  If  somebody  Is 
going  to  produce  it  over  there  and  bring 
money  back  to  his  country  I  would  Just  as 
soon  Americans  would  go  over  there  and  pro- 
duce it.  That  gives  us  some  control  over  that 
oil  and.  in  particular,  some  say-so  about  how 
it  is  going  to  be  hauled  around,  who  Is  going 
to  control  the  transportation  of  it.  and  thiat 
sort  of  thing.  Insofar  as  they  make  money  in 
foreign  lands,  most  countries  tax  people 
hardly  at  all  on  what  they  can  make  In 
doing  business  in  a  foreign  country.  We  tax 
them  more  tJian  other  countries  do.  That 
includes  the  oil  industry.  If  we  tax  them  any 
more  our  people  wouldn't  be  competitive  with 
the  Germans  or  the  Japanese,  the  Italians  or 
the  others  in  foreign  lands.  Now.  you  say  that 
the  industry  pays  a  small  amount  of  taxes. 
That  is  true  of  the  Income  tax;  it  is  not  true 
of  anything  else.  It  Is  not  true  of  property 
taxes;  they  pay  more  in  property  taxes.  It  is 
not  true  of  severance  taxes.  In  Louisiana.  I 
helped  to  make  it  that  way.  by  the  way — the 
oil  industry  pays  more  than  anybody  else.  It 
pa 3^  44%  of  all  the  taxes  to  support  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  for  extmiple.  Oilmen  get 
hit  harder  at  the  state  and  local  levels  than 
almost  any  Industry  In  the  country.  If  you 
take  all  their  taxes  Into  account,  they  pay 
more  than  anybody  does  compared  to  their 
Income.  That  is  not  including  the  tax  on 
their  product,  the  tax  on  the  gasoline.  I 
know  you  will  say,  "Oh.  but  the  consimoer 
pays  that."  But  It  Is  a  burden  on  their  prod- 
uct. They  could  sell  more  gas.  presumably.  If 
they  didn't  have  to  bear  that  big  tax.  I  know 


that  we  raised  It  In  Louisiana  and  when  my 
uncle  was  governor  20  years  ago. 

Rich.  Ebso  sells  more  gasoUne  In  Europe 
than  it  sells  In  the  United  States  and  It  col- 
lects about  half  as  much  money  for  it;  yet, 
the  tax  there  is  about  3  times  as  high.  They 
pay  about  72<  a  gallon. 

Long.  The  point  is  that  we  cant  make  a  lot 
of  tax  money  by  making  revenue  from  what 
our  people  do  in  foreign  countries.  If  we  tax 
them  very  much.  In  addition  to  all  the  taxes 
foreign  countries  levy,  then  our  companies 
oouldnt  compete  in  a  foreign  land.  Insofar 
as  you  bring  something  back,  you  are  that 
much  better  off.  We  tax  our  people  doing 
business  abroad  more  than  any  other  coun- 
try we  are  competing  with  In  that  line  of 
endeavor. 


Rkkakks  of  tkb  Honorabi,k  Edwin  S.  Cohxn, 
Assistant  SscBirrAKT  or  the  Tkxasttxt  roa 
Tax  Polict 

It  is  a  great  personal  pleasiire  to  me  to  re- 
turn to  Boston  to  review  with  this  distin- 
guished audience  the  status  of  oiu*  work 
at  the  Treasury  on  some  Important  tax  mat- 
ters and  to  share  with  you  a  few  thoughts 
on  tax  Issues  that  are  currently  being  dis- 
cussed. 

Two  years  ago  you  were  kind  enough  to 
invite  me  to  speak  to  you  at  this  luncheon, 
and  the  program  Indicated  that  I  was  to 
give  a  half-hotir  talk  to  end  at  2:16.  The 
gracious  introduction  I  was  given  ended  at 
2:12.  It  was  not  easy  for  a  fellow  with  a 
Southern  drawl  to  compress  a  half-hour 
speech  into  three  minutes,  and  I  am  grate- 
ful to  you  for  inviting  me  back  for  my  re- 
maining 27  minutes. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  said  of  late 
in  the  political  campaigns  and  elsewhere  on 
the  subject  of  taxes  and  the  need  for  fur- 
ther changes.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say 
that  we  must  constantly  be  watchful  of  the 
operation  of  our  tax  system,  and  use  our  best 
efforts,  research  and  debate  to  make  it  as  fair 
and  equitable  as  possible  and  make  it  best 
serve  the  economic  and  social  well-being 
of  the  Nation. 

Undoubtedly  changes  can  be  made  and 
should  be  made  to  correct  some  deficiencies 
in  the  tax  system,  to  continue  the  process 
of  improving  its  equity,  and  particularly  to 
simplify  this  srievously  complex  law.  To  ac- 
complish this  end,  however,  we  need  to  make 
calm  and  objective  appraisals  of  available 
data,  and  to  weigh  carefully  the  alternative 
and  the  practical  consequences  of  possible 
revisions.  On  a  matter  so  vital  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  fall  prey  to  political  promises  and 
rhetoric  uttered  In  the  heat  of  a  campaign 
year. 

Tferee  months  after  taking  office,  the  Pres- 
ident sent  to  Congress  in  1969  wide-ranging 
tax  reform  proposals.  Almost  the  entire  year 
1969  was  spent  in  public  hearings,  executive 
sessions,  debates  and  drafting  on  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1969.  On  December  30,  1969 
the  President  signed  the  bill  into  law.  As 
the  Congressional  Committee  reports  stated, 
there  was  "no  prior  tax  reform  bill  of  equal 
substantive  scope." 

Another  major  tax  bill,  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1971,  was  signed  into  law  last  December  10. 
In  addition  to  restoring  the  Job  Development 
Investment  Credit  and  affirming  with  some 
modifications  the  Asset  Depreciation  Range 
System  establUhed  in  Treasury  regulations 
earlier  in  the  year,  the  bill  made  Important 
individual  Income  tax  and  excise  tax  reduc- 
tions. 

KITECT  or  EXTKNSIVX    I9e»-1971   TAX  CHANGES 

A  charge  has  recently  been  made  that  the 
changes  in  the  tax  laws  and  regulations  since 
the  beginning  of  1969  have  favored  corpora- 
tions to  the  disadvantage  of  individuals.  This 
is  not  so.  Treasury  estimates  show  that  the 
tax  reform  and  relief  provisions  of  the  1969 
Act,  the  ADR  regiUations  and  the  1971  Act 
in  combination  have  had  the  following  ef- 
fset: 


For  the  four  calendar  years  1969-1973  tbey 
will  have — 

Increased  corporate  Income  taxes  by  an 
aggregate  of  $4.9  billion; 

Decreased  Individual  Income  taxes  by  an 
aggregate  of  918.9  billion;  and 

Decreased  excise  taxes  on  automobiles  and 
tel^hones,  mostly  affecting  individuals,  by 
93.6  billion. 

For  the  current  calendar  year  1973  they 
will  have — 

Decreased  corporate  Income  taxes  by  90.4 
billion: 

Decreased  Individual  Income  taxes  by  913.0 
billion; 

Decreased  excise  taxes  by  93-6  billion. 

For  the  12-year  span  from  1969  through 
1980,  assuming  economic  growth,  they  will 
have — 

Decreased  corporate  income  taxes  by  an 
aggregate  of  98.1  billion,  an  average  of  90.7 
billion  a  year; 

Decreased  Individual  Income  taxes  by  an 
aggregate  of  9140.7  billion,  an  average  of 
about  911.7  billion  a  year; 

Decreased  excise  taxes  by  919.7  billion,  an 
average  of  about  91.6  billion  a  year. 

Thus  It  cannot  properly  be  said  that  the 
benefits  of  the  1969-1971  changes  have  fa- 
vored corporations  as  against  individuals. 
Substantially  all  the  reductions  have  gone 
to  Individuals. 

I  think  it  interesting  to  observe  that  the 
general  reductions  in  the  Individual  Income 
tax  levels  made  periodically  in  the  past  dec- 
ade (1964,  1969  and  1971)  have  had  the  over- 
all effect  of  keeping  the  effective  federal  in- 
dividual Income  tax  level  at  about  10.6  per- 
cent of  total  adjusted  personal  income, 
roughly  the  level  which  It  has  averaged  for 
the  past  15  years.  (It  has  varied  from  a  low 
of  10.0  percent  in  1965  to  a  high  of  11.6  per- 
cent In  1969,  averaging  Just  below  lOS  per- 
cent). Had  these  reductions  not  been  made. 
the  effective  Income  tax  rate  would  today 
have  risen  to  14.7  percent  of  total  personal 
Income,  almost  a  third  higher  than  had  pre- 
viously existed.  This  would  have  occurred  be- 
cause of  the  operation  of  our  progressive  In- 
come tax  structure  on  the  increasing  per- 
sonal Incomes  that  have  resulted  from  in- 
fiatlon  and  rising  standards  of  living  and 
education.  The  tax  reductions  have  counter- 
balanced these  factors,  leaving  the  net  ef- 
fective rate  roughly  the  same. 

In  considering  the  fairness  of  the  changes 
made  since  the  beginning  of  1969  it  is  par- 
ticularly Important  to  note  how  the  indi- 
vidual Income  tax  reductions  they  produced 
have  been  distributed  among  the  different 
Income  classes.  This  Is  shown  in  the  table 
below: 

EFFECT  ON  INDIVIDUAL  INCOME  TAX  LIABILITY  OF  TAX 
REFORM  ACT  OF  1969,  ADR  AND  THE  REVENUE  ACT  OF 
1971 -FULL-YEAR  EFFECT  AT  CALENDAR  YEAR  1971 
LEVELS  OF  INCOME 


Adjusted  gross 
income  dass 


Tax  Tai   Change  under  1972 

under         under    law  Irom  196t  law 

1968  1972  

law'  law      Amount 

(millions)  (millions)  (millions)    Percent 


JOlo  $3,000 

$3,000  to  J5, 000 

$5,000  to  $7 .000 

$7,000  to  $10.000... 
$10,000  to  $15.000.. 
$15,000  to  $20,000.. 
$20,000  to  $50.000.. 
$50,000  to  $100,000. 
$100,000  and  ovw... 

Total 


$1,469 

3.488 

S,S43 

12, 263 

22,065 

15,287 

19, 375 

7,344 

7,131 


$265 

1.995 

4.025 

10,112 

19,202 

13,891 

18, 377 

7.217 

7,658 


-$1,204 

-1.493 

-1,518 

-2,151 

-2,863 

-1.396 

-998 

-127 

+S27 


-82.0 

-42.8 

-27.4 

-17.5 

-13.0 

-9.1 

-5.2 

-1.7 

+7.4 


93.9(6       82.743    -11.222      -11.9 


>  Excluding  surcharge. 

Note:  Figures  are  rounded  and  will  not  necessarily  add  to 
totals. 

Source:  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Apr.  26, 1972, 
Office  of  Tax  Analysis. 

Taking  Into  account  all  the  changes  for 
these  three  years,  we  find  from  this  table 
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that  tbe  Incom*  tax  burden  has  bvm  re- 
duced In  all  of  the  Income  classes  belonr  the 
level  of  $100,000.  The  greatest  perc|mtage 
reduction  of  tax  liability  Is  83  perc4nt  In 
the  zero  to  $3,000  Income  class;  andf  taxes 
have  been  reduced  In  gradually  decreasing 
percentages  In  each  higher  Inoome  ^aas  to 
the  $60,000  to  $100,000  Income  leveK  where 
the  reduction  Is  only  1.7  percent. 

But  the  1969-1971  changes  have  Increased 
the  tax  liability  of  the  Income  clads  above 
$100,000  by  7.4  percent.  \ 

Thus  In  these  three  yectfs  from  1960  to  date 
the  greatest  percentage  reductions  have  been 
made  In  the  low  Income  groups,  submantlal 
reductions  have  been  made  In  the  mid  Ue  In- 
come groups  and  yet  significant  Ini  reases 
have  been  made  In  the  Income  levels  above 
$100,000.  These  results  reflect  major  ac  tileve- 
ments  In  eliminating  previous  Inequltl  is  and 
producing  a  fairer  system. 

The  large  decreases  In  tax  on  the  Ipw  In- 
come groups  occurred  primarily  because  of 
the  President's  1969  recommendation  to  Con- 
gress of  the  Low  Income  Allowance  to  remove 
from  the  federal  Income  tax  rolls  substan- 
tially all  persons  below  the  poverty  i  levels. 
This  principle  was  adopted  and  has  baen  fol- 
lowed and  updated  In  the  1971  Acu^  Thus 
for  1973  and  subsequent  years  single  per- 
sons earning  less  than  $3,050  will  pay  40  fed- 
eral Income  tax  nor  wUl  a  family  of  fo  ir  pay 
tax  If  It  earns  less  than  $4,300.  I  think  this 
principle  Is  a  major  step  forward  In  acti  levlng 
equity  In  the  federal  Income  tax  stricture. 

PSaSONS    WTTH    HIGH    ADJUSTED   GROSS    I]  rCOMX 

Much  has  been  said  recently  about  tt  t  fact 
that  about  lOO  Individuals  In  the  I  nlted 
States  In  1970  bad  "adjusted  gross  Inc  mes" 
above  $300,000  without  paying  any  Ux.  Some 
have  argued  that  this  handful  of  cases  1  hows 
that  the  system  is  unfair  and  that  th(  rich 
do  not  pay  taxes.  I  shall  talk  further  ibout 
those  few  cases  In  a  moment. 

But  I  do  not  think  we  should  let  that 
group  of  Individuals  obscure  the  fact  that, 
according  to  our  preliminary  dau,  then  were 
In  1970  a  total  of  some  16,300  persons  n  the 
country  with  adjusted  gross  Incomes /above 
$300,000,  and  that  some  15.300  of  therii  paid 
an  average  federal  individual  Income 
$177,000  each— a  total  of  some  $3.7  bi: 

This  Is  an  effective  rate  of  44.1  per 
their  adjusted  gross  Income  and  59.5 
Of  their  taxable  Income. 

Prom  this  It  Is  perfectly  clear  that 
eral  the  rich  are  paying  federal  Incoi 
In  large  amounts.  And  they  are  pay 
than  they  were  In  1968  whUe  other 
are  paying  less 

Let  me  now  refer  to  the  cases  of  t 
nontaxable  persons  with  adjusted  grt 
come  above  $200,000.  The  sUtlstlcal  da 
shows  that  there  were  106  such  perso 
number    of   these    nontaxable    perso™ 

down  from  300  In  1969.  The  adjusted  „ 

inoome  on  these  106  returns  was  less  th  ux  17 
percent  of  that  on  the  300  returns  In  1969. 

We  have  now  done  some  further  ac  Uysls 
of  these  returns  and  have  classified  the  n  ac- 
cording to  the  Ave  principal  causes  of  non- 
taxablllty:  foreign  Ux  credit,  deductlo:  ts  for 
taxes  paid,  deductions  for  charitable  con- 
tributions, deductions  for  Interest  payr  lents. 
and  miscellaneous  deductions. 

As  to  the  seven  cases  In  which  nontax- 
abUlty  was  due  prlmarUy  to  the  forelg  1  Ux 
credit,  It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  these 
seven  taxpayers  paid  Income  Ux  to  fo  reign 
countries  of  about  $1.6  million,  an  averi  le  of 
more  than  $200,000  Ux  per  taxpayer.  This 
represented  an  effective  foreign  lncom(  Ux 
rate  of  63  percent  of  their  adjusted  gro«  1  In- 
come and  70  percent  of  their  taxable  Inc  jme. 
It  Is  clear  that  while  these  Individuals  gvere 
not  required  to  pay  U.S.  Inoome  tax,  they 
were  subjected  to  heavy  Income  taxes  ab:  oad. 

Another  group  of  13  Individuals  whoa^  ad- 
justed gross  Income  aggregated  $4.1  mlUlon, 
paid  no  1970  federal  Income  tax  because  flbeir 
deductions  for  sUte  and  local  taxes  exc«  ded 


$4.1  million.  SubetantlaUy  all  these  deduc- 
tions were  for  sUte  income  taxes.  A  review 
of  these  returns  suggested  that  these  Individ- 
uals had  large  amounU  of  nonrecurring  in- 
come in  1969  on  which  they  paid  substantial 
sUte  Income  taxes  In  the  spring  of  1970, 
which  were  deductible  on  their  1970  federal 
Income  tax  returns.  To  check  out  this  hy- 
pothesis, we  have  now  obtained  daU  as  to  the 
1969  federal  Income  tax  returns  of  11  of 
these  13  Individuals  and  have  found  that  the 
11  persons  paid  1969  federal  Income  tax  to- 
talling about  $18  million,  an  average  of  more 
than  $1.6  mUllon  of  tax  per  Individual.  The 
fact  that  they  paid  no  federal  tax  for  1970 
after  paying  huge  taxes  for  1969  Is  simply 
a  result  of  the  cash  basis  of  accounting  which 
Is  used  by  most  Individuals,  and  the  fact  that 
the  sUte  taxes  on  their  large  1969  Income 
were  paid  In  the  spring  of  1970.  To  change 
the  tax  lavra  to  overcome  this  result  for  these 
dOEen  Individuals  would  produce  undue  cmn- 
plexltles  and  require  additional  expense  for 
many  thousands  or  millions  of  other  Uxpay- 
ers.  This  would  not  be  worth  the  effort.  No 
tax  system  can  achieve  perfection,  cerUlnly 
not  without  incredible  complexities  and 
expense. 

Another  13  cases  InvolTed  UuUvlduals  with 
adjusted  groos  Income  of  $8.5  million  whose 
principal  deductions  consisted  of  charlUble 
contributions  aggregating  $4.3  million.  The 
1969  Act  terminated  the  "unlimited  charl- 
Uble contribution  deduction"  provision  of 
prior  law  and  set  the  contribution  deduction 
limit  at  50  percent  of  adjusted  gross  Income. 
It  was  recognized  that  If  charlUbly  Inclined 
Individuals  can  deduct  their  contributions 
up  to  one-half  of  their  adjusted  gross  Income, 
there  will  necessarily  be  a  few  cases  In  which 
other  deductions  for  Interest,  taxes,  medical 
expense,  etc..  will  exceed  the  other  half  of 
adjusted  groes  Income  and  result  In  non- 
taxablllty. 

In  55  of  these  cases  Interest  paid  was  the 
principal  deduction,  aggregating  $17.3  mil- 
lion. But  In  these  returns  dividends  and 
Interest  received  aggregated  $16.5  mUllon. 
In  general,  when  Interest  Is  paid  to  borrow 
money  needed  to  make  Investments  on  which 
dividends  and  Interest  Income  Is  received,  the 
Interest  paid  should  be  charged  against  the 
Interest  and  dividends  received  and  only  the 
net  profit  should  be  reflected  In  adjusted 
gross  Inoome.  If  a  man  pays  Interest  In  his 
buxlnese,  only  the  net  profit  goes  Into 
adjusted  gross  Income.  But  for  simplicity 
sake,  the  tax  law  for  many  years  has  said 
that  where  this  occurs  In  an  Investment 
situation,  the  gross  dividend  and  Interest 
Income  Is  reflected  In  his  adjusted  gross 
Income — and  makes  him  appear  on  the  sur- 
face to  be  In  a  high  Income  category — while 
the  offsetting  Interest  expense  that  he  Incurs 
Is  classed  as  a  personal  deduction  along  with 
taxes,  charitable  contributions,  casualty 
losses,  alimony,  ete.  Possibly  we  should 
change  the  deflnltlon  of  "adjusted  gross  In- 
come" so  that  net  Investment  Inoome  Is 
treated  like  net  business  Income. 

There  are,  however,  some  cases  In  this 
group  In  which  the  interest  paid  exceeds  the 
Investment  Income  by  subsUntlal  amounte. 
In  these  cases,  as  well  as  some  others,  there 
are  Indications  that  the  minimum  tax  may 
be  due  for  1970  and  may  be  assessed  on 
audit.  For  1973  and  subsequent  years.  In- 
vestment Interest  paid  that  exceeds  by  more 
than  $36,000  the  taxpayer's  Investment  In- 
come may  be  disallowed  as  a  deduction  under 
the  1968  Tax  Reform  Act. 

The  final  category  conslste  of  30  cases  In 
which  the  principal  deduction  was  miscel- 
laneous deductions,  aggregating  $10.5  mil- 
lion. Of  this  toUl,  more  than  $6.5  mUllon 
representa  Items  described  In  the  returns  gen- 
erally as  loss  of  securities  pledged  to  secure 
loans,  losses  on  guarantees  of  loans,  and  pay- 
menta  In  settlement  of  litigation.  Another 
$3.3  million  of  mlscellaneoiis  deductions  rep- 
reaente  an  aggregate  of  accotmtlng.  bookkeep- 


ing and  professional  fees,  and  Inveatment 
counsel  and  management  feea.  If  tbeae  items 
are  prcyerly  deductible— and  this  can  only 
be  determined  after  audit — It  ia  because  they 
repreeent  expenses  of  earning  business  or 
investment  Income  and  may  indicate  that  w» 
should  change  the  definition  of  "adjustru 
gross  Income"  to  drop  these  people  out  of  ii.t 
high  Income  category. 

To  Illustrate,  consider  one  of  the  returns 
that  reported  as  the  only  Inoome  more  than 
$400,000  of  gambling  gains  and  reported  an 
equal  amount  as  gambling  losses  under  mis- 
cellaneous deductions,  for  a  net  income  of 
zero.  ThU  return,  too,  will  be  audited;  but 
if  the  return  stands  up  under  audit,  we  might 
consider  levying  an  amusement  tex,  but  the 
income  tax  is  supposed  to  i^ply  only  to  the 
successful  gamblers. 

Now  I  do  not  mean  to  In^ly  from  this  re- 
view of  the  106  cases  that  there  is  not  a 
consUnt  need  for  vigilance  and  Improvement 
In  the  Ux  laws.  Most  assuredly  there  Is  a 
definite  need.  I  mean  only  to  indicate  that 
there  la  relatively  little  guidance  to  be  gained 
from  these  particular  returns  in  relation  to 
major  Issues  of  tax  policy,  and  the  attention 
that  has  been  devoted  to  them  is  unwar- 
ranted and  unwise. 

aXVXNUX  AND  OTHXB  XFRCTS  OF  EXCKNT 

paoposAi^ 

There  have  been  a  number  of  proposals  and 
bills  Introduced  in  the  Congress  to  diaage 
the  tax  laws.  Some  of  these  deserve  serious 
consideration.  But  many  of  them  have  been 
advanced  with  claims  that  by  closing  so- 
called  "loopholes"  In  the  tax  law  we  can  Im- 
mediately raise  vast  sums  of  additional  reve- 
nue. These  claims.  I  submit,  are  quite  exag- 
gerated. Moreover,  In  many  instances  sudden 
tax  changes  made  without  substitution  of 
other  programs  would  damage  the  economy 
and  endanger  Important  social  goals. 

Let  me  illustrate.  One  of  the  proposals 
made  in  a  number  of  the  bills  recently  intro- 
duced In  the  Congress  Is  to  Ux  capital  gains 
at  death.  It  has  been  asserted  that  this  will 
raise  In  the  first  year  some  $3  to  $3  billion  in 
revenue,  and  that  this  was  recommended  in 
1968  by  the  then  Treasury  staff.  While  the 
previous  staff  headed  by  my  distinguished 
predecessor,  Stanley  Surrey,  did  recommend 
taxing  capital  gains  at  death,  it  also  recom- 
mended (as  do  most  of  the  pending  bills) 
that  only  the  gains  accruing  after  the  enact- 
ment of  the  new  law  would  be  taxed.  As  a 
result  there  would  be  a  relatively  little  rev- 
enue effect  for  some  years  to  come. 

Moreover,  the  previous  Treasury  staff  pro- 
posals recommended  that  the  revenue  gains 
In  future  years  from  taxing  capital  gains  at 
death  be  used  to  reduce  the  burden  of  the 
esUte  tax,  so  that  the  total  tax  burden  on 
persons  dying  woiUd  not  be  increased  but 
would  be  reallocated  among  them.  All  of  this 
requires  careful  thought  and  attention  and 
a  balanced  program.  In  any  event.  It  Is  not 
likely  to  produce  significant  short-term  rev- 
enue yields. 

Consider  the  proposals  made  in  some  of 
the  bills  with  respect  to  the  taxation  of  in- 
terest on  state  and  local  obligations.  One  of 
these  bills  would  permit  sUte  and  local  gov- 
emmente  at  their  option  to  Issue  taxable 
securities,  with  some  amount — ranging  from 
26  percent  to  60  percent  of  the  Interest  pay- 
ments— to  be  reimbursed  to  the  sutes  by 
the  federal  government.  There  may  well  be 
merit  In  this  proposal,  and  Indeed  a  form  of 
this  proposal  was  conuined  In  the  1969  House 
blU;  but  It  U  clear  that  It  wlU  not  raise  any 
net  revenue  for  the  federal  government  in 
the  short  term  at  least,  since  It  would  only 
apply  to  future  Issues.  Moreover,  any  pro- 
posal would  Inevitably  require  an  alternative 
subsidy,  which  also  would  prevent  any  sub- 
stantial net  revenue  gain. 

On  the  same  subject,  many  of  the  proposed 
revisions  of  the  minimum  Ux  would  Include 
In  the  list  of  preferences  subject  to  that  tax 
interest  on  sUte  and  local  bonds.  The  Con- 
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gress  concluded  in  1969  that  this  should  not 
be  done,  and  my  impression  was  that  this 
was  a  very  firm  conclusion.  But  even  if  it 
were  done.  It  Is  unlikely  that  such  a  rule 
would  be  applied  to  existing  obligations;  and 
the  shot-run  revenue  yield  from  Including 
interest  on  future  obligations  under  a  min- 
imum Ux  would  be  negligible. 

Again,  there  are  various  proposals  to  limit 
the  tax  beneflte  accorded  to  real  esUte  in- 
vestmento.  In  1969  we  cut  back  extensively 
on  these  benefite  to  the  extent  of  almost  $1 
billion  In  estimated  long-run  annxial  revenue 
yield,  but  we  exempted  from  the  new  restric- 
tions investmenU  In  housing.  The  housing 
exception  was  made  because  the  Housing  Act 
of  1968,  which  set  as  a  goal  the  productkm 
of  some  2>4  million  houselng  unite  a  year, 
was  built  around  the  then  existing  Inoome 
tax  Incentives  for  housing  construction.  We 
have  recently  exceeded  the  2'^  mlUlon  hous- 
ing unit  goal  for  the  first  time  In  history,  and 
It  is  a  bright  spot  In  the  current  economic 
recovery. 

Granted  that  there  are  problems  with  re- 
spect to  the  tax  treatment  ot  houaing,  it 
would  be  unwise  at  this  point  to  remove  these 
tax  Incentives  without  having  a  new  govern- 
mental program  as  a  substitute.  If  changea 
are  to  be  made,  they  require  a  car«ftil  evalu- 
ation of  the  effect  of  the  1969  Tax  Reform 
Act  In  the  nonhouslng  field  and  the  develop- 
ment of  carefully  designed  substitute  hous- 
ing programs.  These  are  difficult  and  time- 
consiimlng  matters. 

There  are  further  Ux  proposals  to  collect 
additional  revenue  by  repealing  the  recently 
approved  Asset  Depreciation  Range  System 
and/or  the  Job  Development  Investment 
Credit.  We  have  Just  been  through  a  long 
period  of  analysis  and  debate  on  both  ADR 
and  the  investment  credit,  and  both  were 
approved  by  the  Congress. 

Before  these  depreciation  and  Investment 
credit  changes  were  made  In  1971,  our  Treas- 
ury estimates  showed  that  our  Inoome  tax 
laws  made  the  ci4>ltal  cost  of  business  equip- 
ment higher  than  that  of  any  other  major 
Industrial  nation  In  the  Western  World.  The 
1971  changes  restored  American  business  in 
this  regard  to  a  position  somewhat  more  fa- 
vorable than  Canada,  France  and  the  Nether- 
lands, but  still  behind  West  Germany,  Japan, 
the  United  Kingdom  and  others  of  our  prin- 
cipal competitors  In  the  world  markete. 

McM«over,  a  recent  Department  of  Com- 
merce-SEC  survey  showed  a  very  encouraging 
10  Vi  percent  rise  In  business  expenditures 
for  plant  and  equipment  for  1972  over  1971. 
An  even  more  recent  McOraw-Hlll  survey 
Just  released  shows  a  14  percent  rise.  These 
are  most  encouraging  developmente  — cmother 
strong  force  In  the  economic  recovery — and 
I  think  it  Is  far  too  early  to  consider  chang- 
ing this  successful  policy  agreed  upon  only 
last  year  after  so  much  careful  deliberation. 

There  are  the  usual  round  of  proposals  to 
reduce  the  Ux  Incentives  with  respect  to  oil 
and  gas.  Atfer  a  long  series  of  debates  in 
1969,  the  Tax  Reform  Act  Increased  the  Uxes 
on  the  oil  and  gas  Industry  by  more  than 
$600  million.  With  the  energy  shortage  that 
Is  facing  us  and  the  dire  need  for  a  coordi- 
nated energy  policy,  we  should  be  sure  that 
we  move  cautiously  and  intelligently  with  a 
coordinated  energy  resource  program. 

Among  the  proposals  for  a  quick  Increase 
In  revenue  yield  Is  to  change  the  mlnlmtim 
Ux  in  various  ways.  One  of  the  majw  mini- 
mum tax  proposals  Is  to  eliminate  the  deduc- 
tion for  the  regular  income  tax  paid  by  the 
Uxpayer  in  computing  the  amount  subject 
to  minimum  tax.  If  the  deduction  for  the 
regular  Income  tax  were  eliminated,  the 
mlnlmimi  tax  would  simply  be  a  tax  on 
items  of  preference  Income,  regardless  of  the 
amount  of  regular  income  tax  which  the  tax- 
payer Is  paying  on  his  nonpreference  Income. 
Neither  the  1968  Treasury  sUff  proposals  for 
a  minimum  tax,  nor  our  1969  proposal  for  a 


Limit  on  Tax  Preferences  (LTP)  nor  the  cur- 
rent minimum  tax  law,  would  apply  when 
the  taxpayer  has  a  relatively  small  proportion 
of  tax  preferences  in  relation  to  his  totel 
Income. 

l^)  convert  the  minimum  tax  Into  a  direct 
Income  tax  on  preference  Income  without 
regard  to  nonpreference  Income  wotild  sim- 
ply reduce  the  effect  of  tax  incentives  that 
the  Congress  has  Introduced  in  various  parte 
of  the  tax  law  for  purposes  that  It  has  deemed 
desirable.  If  those  piuposes  are  not  desirable 
or  the  incentives  are  too  great,  they  aboiild 
be  modified  or  eliminated,  but  there  is  no 
point  In  merely  whittling  them  down  by  a 
complex  separate  tax  on  the  allowed  prefer- 
ences. The  point  of  the  1969  law  and  both 
sete  of  Treasury  proposals  was  to  impose  an 
additional  Ux  burden  only  when  a  ta:q>ayer 
had  so  concentrated  on  taking  advantage  of 
the  preferences  that  he  was  sheltering  too 
high  a  proportion  of  his  Income.  I  would 
hope,  therefore,  that  before  any  such  trans- 
formation of  the  mlnlmiun  Ux  would  be 
made,  it  would  be  given  thorough  considera- 
tion. The  issues  are  far  too  important  for 
hasty  action. 

I  believe  these  lUiistratlons  show  that  the 
claims  that  vast  sums  of  immediate  revenue 
can  be  raised  from  "loophole"  closing  are 
vastly  exaggerated.  Moreover,  It  shows.  I  be- 
lieve, that  In  each  imporUnt  area  there  are 
serious  problems  that  require  calm,  delib- 
erative refiectlon;  and  that,  in  many  in- 
stances, such  as  housing,  extensive  consid- 
eration would  have  to  be  given  to  substitute 
programs  that  In  themselves  would  Involve 
serious  questions  of  eqiilty  and  practicality. 
This  was  the  lesson  we  learned  In  the  lengthy 
study  and  debate  that  occurred  In  the  devel- 
opment and  passage  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1969.  It  Is  a  lesson  that  I  think  stands  us  in 
good  stead  today. 

Ttiere  is  one  other  lesson  from  the  1969 
Act  that  I  learned  and  I  am  sure  you  experts 
in  the  Ux  field,  as  well  as  the  taxpaylng  pub- 
lic, will  appreciate.  That  lesson  Is  that  we 
are  m  desperate  need  of  simplifying  the  fed- 
eral Inoome  tax  law.  I  hope  we  can  bend  every 
effort  toward  that  goal  of  simplification  and 
eliminate  attenuated  distinctions  and  In- 
tricacies that  confuse  us  all. 

KKGULATTONB   UNDKX  TBX    1969   ACT 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  report  to 
jrou  today  that  we  have  substantially  com- 
pleted the  Job  of  drafting  and  publishing  In 
proposed  form  for  conunent  the  extensive 
regtUatlons  under  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1969.  We  had  divided  the  regulations  work 
under  the  1969  Act  Into  179  different  proj- 
ecte.  We  have  made  an  Intensive  drive  to 
finish  this  work,  realizing  the  Impcx^ance  to 
the  public  ol  knowing  the  poeltions  the 
Treasury  proposes  to  take  on  the  many  im- 
pcvtant  questions  of  InterpreUtion  that  are 
Involved. 

We  have  now  published,  or  sent  to  the  Fed- 
eral Register  for  publication  shortly,  all  buit 
eight  of  these  proposed  regulations.  Of  the 
remaining  eight,  scene  had  been  deferred 
temporarily  because  they  wUl  not  have  prac- 
tical effect  iintil  a  future  date  (such  as  the 
tax  on  excess  business  holdings  of  private 
foundations);  some  are  being  withheld  from 
publication  until  other  related  proposed  reg- 
ulations have  been  finalized  (such  as  the 
disallowance  of  deductions  for  excess  Invest- 
ment Interest,  vrhlch  depends  upon  inter- 
preUtlons  proposed  under  the  minimum 
tax) ;  and  some  are  procedural  or  of  limited 
application. 

The  only  two  regulations  still  to  be  pro- 
posed that  I  think  will  be  of  general  Interest 
are  those  reUting  to  so-called  "arbitrage 
bonds"  issued  by  sUte  and  local  govemmente 
and  those  under  the  new  Section  386  that 
would  esUbllsh  guidelines  for  distinguished 
indebtedness  from  stock.  Ttit  arbitrage  bond 
regulations  have  reached  their  final  stages, 
but  we  have  held  up  pubUcatl<m  until  we 


have  had  opportunity  to  oonf er  further  with 
rapreaentotives  of  sUte  and  local  govem- 
mente about  some  of  the  problems  that  az« 
Involved. 

As  to  the  regulations  regarding  the  dis- 
tinctions between  indebtedness  and  stock, 
we  have  devoted  considerable  time  and  dis- 
cussion to  this  dU&cult  subject.  But  as  you 
aU  know,  we  have  gone  almost  60  years  with- 
out Blgnlfioant  regulations  in  this  area,  and 
much  as  I  would  like  to  see  that  project 
brought  to  a  conclusion,  we  have  thought 
that  other  pressing  matters  deserve  a  higher 
priority. 

It  is  difficult  to  appreciate  the  several 
hundred  thousand  man-hours  of  time  de- 
voted by  Ulented  and  dedicated  men  and 
women  in  the  government  service  that  have 
been  required  to  analyze  the  problems,  as- 
semble the  necessary  Information,  reach  de- 
cisions on  so  many  difficult  issues,  and  draft 
and  review  all  these  many  reg\ilatlon8.  As 
a  rough  guess,  I  would  estimate  that  the 
proposed  regulations  under  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1969  cover  at  least  8.500  typewritten 
pages.  No  other  country  In  the  world  makes 
an  effort  to  publish  extensive  regulations  of 
this  kind.  To  have  accompliahed  this  task 
under  the  1969  Act  within  a  period  of  two 
and  a  third  years  is  a  record  heretofore  un- 
matched, and  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  that 
the  many  persons  on  the  staffs  of  the  Oom- 
mlssloner  and  the  Chief  Counsel  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  and  of  the  Treasury 
deserve  the  greatest  praise  for  their  untiring 
and  dedicated  work  on  these  projecte. 

We  are  anxious  to  press  onward  to  promul- 
gating In  final  form  all  the  regulations  that 
have  been  proposed  for  public  comment.  We 
receive  many  helpful  commente  and  crltl- 
clsms.  and  review  all  of  these  before  tnafc-ir^g 
final  decisions.  It  Is  important  that  this  proc- 
ess go  fMward  to  provide  answen  to  the  tax- 
paying  public  as  soon  as  possible. 

We  must  also  proceed  with  regulations 
under  the  Revenue  Act  of  1971,  which  the 
President  signed  into  law  on  December  10, 
1971.  We  have  already  Issued  prt^>oeed  regu- 
lations under  the  Job  Development  Invest- 
ment Credit  and  the  Asset  Depreciation 
Range  amendmente  made  by  the  1971  Act. 
publlahed  an  extensive  pamphlet  regarding 
the  new  Domestic  International  Sales  Cor- 
poration (DISC)  and  issued  guidelines  un- 
der the  new  provision  for  deduction  or  credit 
for  political  contributions.  But  there  are 
numerous  other  provisions  under  the  1971 
Act,  such  as  the  deduction  for  expenses  of 
w(»-lclng  mothere,  for  which  regulations 
must  be  provided. 

STATISTICAL    DATA    KX   XmBCT   OF    1SS9    ACT 

It  is  also  ot  great  importance  to  obtain 
sUtlstlcal  daU  upon  which  to  base  judg- 
mente  as  to  the  effecte  which,  have  flowed 
from  the  many  Ux  reform  provisions  of  the 
1969  Act.  Most  of  the  1969  Act  reforms  be- 
came effective  as  of  January  1, 1970,  although 
some  of  them  go  into  effect  gradually  over  a 
period  of  years.  Thus  the  1970  inoome  tax 
returns  provide  the  first  sUtlstlcal  informa- 
tion that  we  can  obtain  about  the  practical 
effect  of  the  1969  reforms. 

With  respect  to  individual  rettums,  this 
sUtlstlcal  daU  Is  obUlned  from  transcilpte 
made  of  a  large  sample  oi  the  approximately 
76  million  individual  Income  tax  returns.  The 
daU  fmn  the  transcripte  is  then  fed  into  a 
computer,  and  the  fint  preliminary  runs 
from  the  computer  became  available  toward 
the  end  of  last  November.  We  now  anticipate 
that  the  con^>lete  sUtlstlcal  report  on  1970 
individual  returns  will  be  available  by  mid- 
July  and  that  printed  copies  will  be  publicly 
available  about  two  months  later. 

It  is  also  quite  lmp<»tant  to  obtain  sUtls- 
tlcal date  regarding  the  effect  of  the  1969 
Act  on  corporations.  Because  of  the  time  re- 
quired to  prepare  the  voluminous  returns  ot 
major  corporations,  most  of  them  file  esti- 
mated returns  on  March  15  and  obtain  ex- 
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tenftions  of  time  to  S«pt«mb«r  16  for  fUlng 
their  final  detailed  returns.  Hence  the  process 
of  extracting  the  statistical  data  from  1  }70 
calendar  year  corporation  returns  could  lot 
start  until  after  September  16,  1971,  an(  It 
U  a  much  more  complex  task  than  Is  Invol  red 
for  Individual  returns. 

We  expect  the  preliminary  report  from  ;he 
corporate  data  to  become  available  In  .  au- 
gust. Tables  from  the  final  1970  corporate  re- 
port will  become  available  beginning/  In 
October.  / 

With  all  the  extensive  changes  mad<  by 
the  1969  Tax  Reform  Act,  I  think  we  sh  >uld 
carefully  review  the  Individual  and  corpc  rate 
data  from  the  1970  returns  before  we  em  >ark 
upon  another  round  of  Individual  and  oc  rpo- 
rate  tax  reform.  This  data  should  be  a  rail- 
able  tnitlme  for  action  In  1973,  but  It  will 
not  be  available  Ln  time  for  action  by  con- 
gress this  year.  Moreover,  we  should  t  nlsh 
the  process  of  finalizing  the  regulations  un- 
der the  1969  Act  this  year  In  order  that  aec- 
esaary  and  desirable  legislative  changes  can 
be  made  Intelligently.  \ 

A  NKW  TAX  axrosM  PaOPOSAI. 

I  thought  I  should  tell  you  today  ab  lut 
a  deep-seated  division  of  opinion  within  he 
Treasury,  heretofore  unrevealed,  regarding  an 
important  tax  reform  proposal.  I  had  orde  'ed 
that  there  be  no  Internal  memoranda  writ  en 
about  It  that  might  be  leaked  or  subpoent  ed, 
and  until  now  the  entire  subject  has  b  «n 
dealt  with  by  magnetic  tapes  that  self-  le- 
struct. 

Por  some  time  I  have  been  looking  fc  r  a 
simplified,  equitable  tax  revision  progr  im. 
There  is  considerable  research  to  IndU  ate 
that.  In  general,  tall  people  have  a  great  c  so- 
nomlc  advantage  over  short  people  and  are 
far  more  successful  as  leaders  In  the  busli  ess 
and  political  world.  I  have  malntali  ed, 
therefore,  that  the  tax  law  should  pro\  Ide 
compensation  for  the  Inequities  thrust  u:  >on 
the  short  people  of  the  world. 

I  would  draw  the  line  at  a  height  o  I  6 
feet  6  Inches  and  provide  half  rates  of  lax 
for  those  below  that  level  and  the  regular 
rates  for  those  above.  Because  of  the  no|ch 
problem  that  might  be  Involved  at  the 
vtdlng  line,  I  would  be  willing  to  consider  a 
sliding  scale  between  6  feet  6  Inches  qnd 
6  feet. 

This  proposal  is  easily  administered  byl  an 
objective  standard  and  provides  in  my  Ju' 
ment  a  high  degree  of  equity  and  fi 
in  the  tax  structure.  I  must  confess,  howe' 
that  all  those  over  6  feet  6  inches  in 
Treasury — and  this  represents  a  high 
centage  of  the  male  personnel — are  opp 
to  my  proposal.  My  reserach,  however, 
closes  that  most  of  the  ladles  In  the 
ury  will  qualify  and  strongly  support  ttie 
proposal. 

Because  of  this  division  I  have  becoi  le 
a  charter  member  of  an  organization  to  spc  a- 
sor  the  proposal.  It  will  probably  be  kno  m 
as  the  Association  of  Short  People — or  ASI  's. 
The  motto  will  be  "Ad  Astra  per  ASPera." 

We  expect  that  there  will  be  Immediate  ly 
created  a  competing  organization  to  pe 
known  as  the  Association  of  Long  PeopleV- 
or  ALP'S.  But  standing  firmly  on  our  plaV 
form,  we  expect  to  look  the  ALP's  right  ll 
the  eye. 

To  administer  this  system  the  ASP's  an 
advocating  the  restoration  of  the  old  Fom 
1040-A  so  that  we  can  once  again  have  th« 
short  form  and  the  long  form  tax  return 

I  have  been  asked  what  I  would  do  abou 
a  Joint  return  of  a  tall  husband  and  a  shor 
wife  (or  the  few  vice  versas).  But  I  onl] 
deal  with  tax  policy,  and  this  seems  to  m< 
an  administrative  matter  that  should  b< 
easily  handled  by  the  able  Commissioner  ol 
Internal  Revenue. 

I  hope  you  will  forgive  me  for  ending  my 
discussion  of  this  most  serloxis  subject  on  a 
note  of  levity.  I  have  tried  to  retain  a  sens< 
of   humor   and  proportion   throughout   mj 


more  than  three  years  In  oflBce.  In  particular, 
I  have  tried  to  bear  constantly  In  mind  the 
words  of  the  President  In  his  Inaugural  Ad- 
dress on  January  20.  1968.  when  he  advised 
us: 

"To  lower  our  voices  would  be  a  simple 
thing. 

"We  cannot  learn  from  one  another  until 
we  stop  shouting  at  one  another — until  we 
speeJc  quietly  enough  so  that  our  words  can 
be  heard  as  well  as  our  voices." 


MATT  REESE,  POLITICAL 
CONSULTANT 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  Invite  the 
attention  of  Senators  to  the  article  pub- 
lished in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
March  23  concerning  a  good  friend  of 
many  of  us.  one  whose  name  became 
synonymous  with  political  organization. 
The  man  is  Matt  Reese. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro, 
as  follows: 

A  MODKBN  Machins:  How  Sawt  Matt  Rxesx, 
A  PoLrncAL  C!ONStn.TANT,  Orrs  Our  Wn«- 
NZNO  Voir 

(By  Dennis  Pamey) 

St.  Lotns. — Matt  Reese  shoves  open  the 
door,  uncoils  his  six-foot,  six-inch  frame  and 
hoists  his  340  pounds  out  of  the  car.  Then, 
like  some  great  dirigible,  he  floats  across  the 
frigid  plaza,  coat  tails  flapping  in  the  wind. 

The  effect  Is  electric.  Newspaper  photog- 
raphers maneuver  for  position.  Mr.  Reese 
shakes  a  hand,  booms  out  a  hello,  laughs  a 
great  belly  laugh. 

"The  best  and  highest-priced  professional 
registration  and  voter-turnout  man,  any- 
where"— a  detractor's  assessment  of  the  cele- 
brated political  campaign  consultant — has 
Jetted  half-way  across  the  country  this  cold 
morning,  catapulting  himself  from  a  quiet 
home  in  suburban  Washington  to  the  tumult 
of  a  political  rally  to  plan  strategy  with  a 
man  who'd  like  to  be  the  next  governor  of 
Missouri.  It  Is  Mr.  Reese's  lot  In  life  to  be 
continually  moving  Into  hectic,  disjointed 
scenes  like  this.  And  he  loves  It.  Matt  Reese 
thrives  on  tumult. 

"It's  chaos!"  he  explains  happily  when 
asked  what  it  Is  about  politics  that  Intrigues 
him  so.  "I've  found  I  have  a  talent  for  put- 
ting a  bit  of  order  to  it,  working  through 
other  people,  not  by  myself.  And  It  gives 
me  a  feeling  of  creativity."  A  little  later, 
asked  to  conjure  up  his  ideal  candidate,  he 
names  Sargent  Shriver.  CNd  Sarge,  he  ex- 
plains, is  a  superb  campaigner.  "And  talk 
about  chaos!  He  could  please  the  biggest  nut 
in  the  world!" 

A   88-14   aCCORD 

This  Is  the  79th  campaign,  all  for  Demo- 
crats or  nonpartisan  candidates,  for  the  44- 
year-old  West  Virginian  who  first  captured 
national  attention  in  1960  as  director  of  vol- 
unteers for  John  P.  Kennedy  In  West  Vir- 
ginia's crucial  primary.  Later,  working  for  the 
Democratic  National  Committee,  he  directed 
a  national  drive  that  registered  one  to  two 
million  new  voters — a  feat  that  election 
chronicler  Theodore  H.  White  would  later 
describe  as  "nearly  incredible."  Since  turning 
to  consulting  in  1966,  he  has  rolled  up  a  58- 
14  won-lost  record,  working  for  everyone 
from  Robert  Kennedy  to  candidates  for  city 
and  county  offices. 

Mr.  Reese  has  fiown  here  to  confer  with 
gubernatorial  hopeful  Joe  Teasdale,  the  36- 
year-old  prosecutor  of  Jackson  County  (Kan- 
sas City) .  Mr.  Teasdale  is  an  underdog  in  the 
August  prlmbfy,  with  little  organized  support 
and  a  campaign  apparatxis  built  around 
friends  and  family.  So  his  showing  will  de- 


pend heavily  on  how  successfully  Mr.  Reese 
employs  his  consulting  specialty:  building  an 
"Instant  Organization"  and  deploying  it  for 
maximum  Impact. 

This  emphasis  on  grassroots  organisation 
makes  Mi.  Reese  all  but  unique  among  politi- 
cal campaign  consultants  and  puts  him  at 
the  opposite  pole  from  the  TV  consultants 
and  their  techniques  of  mass  persuasion 
Some  people  think  the  TV  men  and  their 
"media  campaign"  have  rendered  his  kind 
of  organizing  almost  obsolete;  Mr.  Reese 
would  like  to  write  a  book  for  such  people 
He'd  call  It  "Up  the  Boob  Tube." 

TV   CAN'T   GRAB   TOUR   ELBOW 

"We've  got  to  the  point  where  we've  over- 
emphasized the  mass  media."  he  argues.  "I 
do  think  that  the  image  end  Is  probably  more 
important  than  the  organlzatlo%  end,  and 
I  don't  like  to  Uke  a  candidate  unless  he 
can  take  TV  and  use  It.  But  at  the  same  time. 
I've  seen  many  campaigns  depend  upon  the 
tube  and  flounder." 

A  good  organization,  to  Mr.  Reese,  Is  a 
warm,  living,  intensely  human  thing.  "The 
tube  is  Impersonal,"  he  growls.  "It  doesnt 
make  you  a  part  of  anything.  An  organiza- 
tion makes  you  a  part,  gives  you  satisfaction." 
The  tube  can  reach  a  lot  of  people.  But  only 
an  organization  can  seek  out  the  voter  man- 
to-man  and  say,  "Come  on  (Mr.  Reese  turns 
abruptly  and  grabs  his  companion  by  the  el- 
bow) you  leant  to,  dont  you?" 

Mr.  Reese's  Job  In  every  campaign  Is  to  set 
priorities  for  the  Investment  of  four  scarce  re- 
sources: time,  money,  manpower  and  talent. 
And  central  to  his  method  is  the  concept  of 
"targeting."  a  semi -computerized  analysis  of 
past  voting  patterns  to  identify  individual 

precincts — nnd  even  Individual  households 

offering  maximum  potential. 

Essentially,  targeting  Identifies  "high  per- 
formance" precincts  where  intensive  get- 
out-the-vote  efforts  will  yield  maximum 
dividends,  and  it  ranks  them  in  priority 
order.  (When  Mr.  Reese  Is  working  for  a 
Democrat,  these  are  precincts  that  go  solidly 
Democratic  in  election  after  election.)  Tar- 
geting also  Identifies  precincts  where  the 
most  "persuadable"  voters  live,  and  It  ranks 
these  in  priority  order.  (These  are  precincts 
where  voters  are  shifting  party  loyalties  over 
the  long  run  or  splitting  their  tickets  In  in- 
dividual elections. ) 

RAKO-CORE   AND  SOFT-CORK 

Ideally,  Mr.  Reese's  next  step  Is  to  pore 
through  public  records  showing  the  elections 
In  which  each  registered  voter  actually  voted. 
This  identifies  two  basic  types  of  voters: 
"Hard  core,"  who  vote  regularly,  and  "soft 
core,  •  who  need  motivation.  When  com- 
bined with  the  precinct  rankings,  this  break- 
down enables  Mr.  Reese  to  pinpoint  his  cam- 
paign to  the  individual  household. 

In  the  "high  performance"  precincts  where 
almost  everybody  is  predisposed  in  favor  of 
Mr.  Reese's  candidate,  Mr.  Reese  zeroes  In 
on  "soft-core"  voters  on  Election  Day  and 
prods  them  to  the  polls.  In  the  "persuadable" 
precincts,  he  goes  after  "hard  core"  voters — 
who  are  almost  certainly  going  to  vote  for 
someone — and  urges  them  to  vote  for  bis 
man.  He  downplays  the  hard-core  voters  in 
the  predisposed  precincts  (they're  presumed 
in  the  bag  already)  and  the  soft-core  voters 
In  the  persuadable  precincts  (It's  too  hard 
to  motivate  a  man  both  to  vote  and  to  vote 
your  way ) . 

Having  Isolated  his  targets,  Mr.  Reese 
reaches  them  through  a  grass-roots  organi- 
zation he  builds  from  scratch.  He  hires  a 
bank  of  telephone  operators  to  saturate  the 
target  precincts  with  calls.  The  voters  most 
favorably  Inclined  to  the  Reese  candidate  are 
recruited  as  "block  captains."  The  other 
favorable  and  undecided  voters  the  operators 
turn  up  become  the  targets  of  an  interlock- 
ing effort:  more  calls,  direct-mail  appeals 
and  repeated  visits  from  the  block  captains 
themselves. 
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It  Is  a  curlotia  amalgam:  Intense  personal 
contact  within  target  areas  ln4>eraonally 
■elected;  the  organizational  techniques  of 
the  old  machine,  but  refined  and  linked  to 
the  computer.  Once  the  big  urban  machines 
supplied  this  kind  of  block-by-block  cam- 
paign infrastructure  almost  routinely.  Now 
candidates  pay  Mr.  Reese  to  do  it,  because 
the  big  machines  have  pretty  well  broken 
down. 

"Why  Is  Matt  Reese  In  a  political  cam- 
paign? Why?"  asks  Mr.  Reese,  who  often  re- 
peats himself  for  rhetorical  Impact.  "Becaxise 
there  Is  no  organization  that  Is  effective  any 
more.  We  help  candidates  build  an  organiza- 
tion." 

Being  compared  to  the  old  machines 
doesn't  offend  Mr.  Reese,  although  Ms  tech- 
nique of  recruiting  thousands  of  Idealistic 
campaign  volunteers  la  antithetical  v>  the 
"old  politics."  He  unaba8hedly\admlr|Bs  the 
machine  as  an  organization,  IfSigt^or  the 
government  it  produced.  Consider  Frank  (I 
Am  the  Law)  Hague,  he  says  enthusiastically. 
Boss  Hague  ran  Jersey  City  from  1917  to 
1947,  and  Mr.  Reese  Is  taken  by  the  way  be 
would  send  his  block  workers  to  the  gym  be- 
fore each  campaign.  Why?  Because  there  are 
a  lot  of  three-story  walkups  In  Jersey  City, 
and  a  block  worker  had  to  be  In  shape  to 
climb  them.  It  was  the  careful  detail  work 
of  a  professional. 

"Frank  Hague  didn't  come  out  one  morn- 
ing and  say  'I  am  the  bees,' "  Mr.  Reese  ex- 
plains, his  voice  rising  In  excitement  and  his 
gray  locks  tumbling  around  his  ears.  "He  got 
there  by  doing  the  things  necessary  to  be 
done,  by  paying  attention  to  the  principle 
of  personal  contact. 

Mr.  Reese  pauses.  "I  dont  know  why  I 
have  to  holler,"  he  says  thoughtfully.  "I  cant 
talk  without  getting  passionate."  But,  he 
brightens,  "I'm  a  Leo,  and  that  explains 
everything."  This  astrological  accident  Is  Mr. 
Reese's  standard  explanation  for  everything 
from  his  natural  exuberance  to  his  style  (ag- 
gressive) of  playing  poker. 

A  CHARACTER  FATTLT 

Mr.  Reese  has  recruited  more  than  400,000 
block  captains  and  Election  Day  captains  to 
date,  and  he  sptends  much  of  his  time  moti- 
vating these  mercurial  people— extravagant- 
ly praising  them,  only  rarely  yelling  at  them. 
"If  I  do.  It's  usually  an  act,"  he  says  "because 
I  rarely  get  angry."  He  grins.  "Character 
fault,  I  guess." 

Those  volunteers  have  helped  produce  an 
Impressive  string  of  victories.  In  1966,  shoring 
up  the  Democratic  Party  organization  In  four 
urban  counties,  Mr.  Reese  helped  Robert 
Docking  win  the  governorship  of  tradition- 
ally Republican  Kansas.  That  same  year  he 
engineered  the  drive  of  a  reform-minded 
group  (including  Mr.  Teasdale)  that 
wrenched  control  of  Jackson  County,  Jdo.. 
from  remnants  of  the  old  Pendergast  ma- 
chine. 

In  1967,  he  went  to  work  for  then-Mayor 
James  H.  J.  Tate  of  Philadelphia,  whose  re- 
nomlnation  was  imperiled  because  the  local 
party  organization  had  turned  against  him. 
Mr.  Reese  simply  substituted  his  own  organi- 
zation: 10,064  block  captains  and  a  battery 
of  telephone  operators  capable  of  making 
18,000  calls  a  day.  The  mayor  won  the  pri- 
mary by  nearly  a  3-to-l  margin  and  went  on 
to  win  the  general  election. 

In  1968,  Mr.  Reese  helped  Robert  Kennedy 
win  the  Indiana  and  South  Dakota  primaries 
and  Sen.  Birch  Bayh  survive  a  tough  reelec- 
tion fight.  In  Missouri's  senatcMlal  race,  he 
worked  for  liberal  Thomas  Eagleton  who  un- 
■eated  a  veteran  In  the  primary  and  won  In 
November. 

In  1970,  working  for  Indiana  Sen.  Vance 
Bartke  (as  well  as  for  politicians  In  Cali- 
fornia, Texas,  Rhode  Island  and  other 
states),  he  helped  hold  an  expected  Hartke 
loss  of  38,000  to  30,000  votes  in  the  Republi- 
can bastion  of  Marlon  County  (Indlanapcdla) 


to  fewer  than  13.000.  Mr.  Hartke  won  the 
statewide  election,  though  It  is  being  con- 
tested. 

BOMX  RtmBUNO  KZRRIEITCCS 

"You  know,"  Mr.  Reeee  reminisces,  "I  won 
seven  of  my  first  eight  campaigns.  I  was 
convinced  I  could  take  this  thing  anywhere 
I  wanted  to— I  could  elect  any  dog  that  came 
down  the  pike.  I  was  really  arrogant."  TiMn 
came  some  humbling  experiences. 

Among  them  is  New  Jersey's  1969  guberna- 
torial race,  where  Mr.  Reese  organized  several 
key  couuiles  for  Robert  Meyner,  an  ex-govw- 
nor  trying  for  a  comeback.  Mr.  Meyner  was 
swamped.  "It  was,"  says  Mr.  Reese,  "like 
trying  to  ball  out  the  Queen  Mary  with  a  tin 
pall." 

And  one  Reese  victory,  helping  get  Thomas 
J.  Whelan  reelected  mayor  of  Jersey  City  in 
1969,  has  proved  an  embarrassment.  In  1971 
Mr.  Whelan  was  sentenced  to  16  years  In 
prison  for  extortion  and  conspiracy:  last 
month  he  drew  an  additional  five-year  sen- 
tence, to  run  conciurently,  for  Income-tax 
evasion.  "When  I  worked  for  him.  I  thought 
he  was  a  fine  man,"  Mr.  Reese  says.  "A  Jury 
said  otherwise,  and,  of  course,  If  I  had  known 
that  I  wouldnt  have  worked  for  him." 

Among  his  projects  so  far  this  year,  Mr. 
Reese  Is  worUng  In  two  other  gubernatorial 
races,  one  senatorial  and  three  congressional 
campaigns.  Although  he  doesnt  disclose 
these  clients,  he  Is  willing  to  talk  generally 
about  his  fees,  which  vary  according  to  the 
type  of  campaign  he  Joins  and  the  services 
he  provides. 

"You  can  hire  me  at  $600  a  day  plus  ex- 
penses, and  the  biggest  fee  excluding  eiq>en8es 
we  (his  firm.  Matt  Reese  &  Associates)  have 
ever  had  was  $62,000  for  a  statewide  cam- 
paign," he  says.  His  firm's  fee  for  a  congres- 
sional race  can  run  anywhere  from  $10,000 
to  $20,000,  plus  expenses,  he  says.  Mr.  Teas- 
dale,  his  candidate  here  in  Missouri,  is  a 
friend  and  not  overly  endowed  with  campaign 
contributions.  So,  says  Mr.  Reese,  lapsing 
Into  his  West  Virginia  Idiom,  "he's  getting  a 
'cousin  price.'  " 

As  Mr.  Reese  Jets  back  and  forth  across  the 
country,  he's  battling  not  only  his  clients* 
opponents,  but  also  a  theory.  The  theory: 
changes  In  the  American  electorate  are 
undermining  the  Reese  type  of  approach. 

"TRULT  OtrrSTANDING" 

Consultant  Walter  DeVrles,  whose  recent 
book,  "The  Ticket-Splitter,"  supplies  addi- 
tional evidence  that  the  American  voter  Is 
abandoning  old  party  loyalties  and  exercising 
Increasing  independence.  Is  Inclined  to  be- 
lieve the  theory.  "When  you've  got  54%  of 
the  people  splitting  their  tickets.  It's  pretty 
bard  to  run  a  campaign  based  on  party  ties, 
which  Is  essentially  what  an  organizational 
campaign  Is,"  be  argues.  "Today,  I  think  the 
bulk  of  the  (campaign)  money  should  be 
spent  trying  to  communicate  with  people. 
That  means  TV  and  direct  mall." 

On  the  other  hand,  a  number  of  "media 
candidates"  went  bust  In  1970.  and  there 
seems  to  be  a  renewed  resptect  for  organiza- 
tion this  year.  The  Nixon  campaign  reported- 
ly wUl  emphasize  it  more  heavily  than  In 
1968.  And  Democratic  National  Chairman 
Lawrence  F.  O'Brien,  himself  the  author  of 
the  classic  "O'Brien  Manual"  of  organiza- 
tion, believes  "there's  stUl  no  discernible 
substitute  for  a  very  carefully  organized 
registration  and  get-out-the-vote  effort."  He 
calls  &fr.  Reese  "tr\ily  outstanding"  in  both 
areas. 

Others  agree.  "The  best  guy  In  the  busi- 
ness" of  organization,  declares  Mike  Rowan, 
an  ebullient  media  expert  with  the  Washing- 
ton consulting  firm  of  Joseph  Napolitan  As- 
sociates Inc.  Mr.  Rowan  (along  with  Mr. 
DeVrlee)  believes  the  Reese  techniques  fall 
off  In  effectiveness  if  spread  beyond  com- 
pact geographical  areas  (a  mayoralty  or  con- 
gressional race,  tax  example) ,  or  If  applied  to 
races  where  the  luideclded  vote  is  high  or 
pMty  loyalties  weak.  But  Mr.  Reese  is  "dy- 


"def- 


namlte,"  Mr.  Rowan  concludes,  and 
Inltely  here  to  stay." 

Mr.  Reese  certainly  hopes  so,  but  he  Isnt 
taking  It  for  granted.  He  ticks  off  competitors 
while  awaiting  his  flight  out  here,  his  big 
voice  filling  the  air  and  his  great  bulk  crawl- 
ing In  a  purple  chair  in  the  Washlngt<m 
airport.  No  doubt  about  It,  he  announces 
at  the  end.  "Old  Dad's  gotU  hustle." 

He's  hvMtllng  now,  a  day  after  his  arrival 
here,  as  he  lumbers  down  a  hall  and  Into  a 
crowded  motel  conference  room.  Seventeen 
others  crowd  In  with  him,  the  air  turns 
blue  with  clgaret  smoke,  and  the  ventilation 
system  proves  to  be  broken  down.  Basic  de- 
cisions have  to  be  made  amid  a  welter  of 
competing  ideas.  It  Is,  In  short,  Matt  Reese's 
kind  of  slt\iatlon:  Chaos. 

WHOA!    WHOA! 

Mr.  Reeee  hulks  over  the  table,  drinking  ice 
water  and  booming  out  crisp  directives:  "All 
right  .  .  .  let's  get  it  down.  Who's  going  to  do 
It?  Who's  going  to  be  responsible?"  Later, 
when  the  oonversalion  lurches  off  the  track. 
he  will  bring  it  back  with  a  roar:  "Now-now- 
now — ^Whoa!  Whoa!"  But  right  now  his  con- 
cern is  the  candidate  himself. 

On  Mr.  Reeee^  advice,  Mr.  Teasdale  has 
been  Mklng  across  Missouri  to  garner  pub- 
licity and  voter  recognition.  Now  he's  tired 
and  irritable,  worried  about  a  grueling  cam- 
paign. He  glowers  at  the  aide  who  has  com- 
mitted him  to  a  momlng-to-nlght  rovmd  of 
coffees  Just  before  a  big  TV  debate.  "You're 
packing  me  In  again,"  he  bristles,  "and  that's 
what  I  don't  want  to  do." 

"Hell,  you're  the  candidate,"  the  aide  re- 
torts. 

"Fm  going  to  be  a  dead  candidate,"  Mr. 
Teasdale  mutters. 

"You  can't  take  a  tired  candidate  Into  a 
debate,"  interjects  Mr.  Reese,  exasperated 
and  anxious  to  cut  short  a  developing  argu- 
ment. "Cancel  the  coffees,"  he  ordered. 

"But-but-but."  Mr.  Reese  stutters  In  agi- 
tation, his  voice  rising  and  his  hand  thump- 
ing the  table,  "you  can't  have  a  schedule 
If  every  time  a  butterfly  flies  by,  you 
cancel.  .  .  .  You  cant  make  a  pattern  of 
this."  Even  though  he  ordered  it.  the  can- 
cellation has  clearly  violated  a  fundamental 
tenet  of  his  professional  code  "You  can't 
cancel  out  coffees,"  he  lectures  the  room. 
"You  can't  cancel  out  something  where 
you're  obligating  people." 

"HE     LOVES    THOSE     HANDS" 

The  candidate  leaves,  and  Mr  Reese  goes 
to  work  on  a  campaign  schedule — a  good 
tight  schedule,  he  insists.  "I  think  I  know 
this  man  well  enough,"  he  says.  "If  you  cut 
out  the  frustration,  he'll  go.  He  loves  those 
hands,  he  loves  those  hands." 

Later  he  conducts  a  primer  on  M^aniza- 
tlon-bullding.  Mr.  Reeee  already  has 
launched  the  Teasdale  campaign  on  a  mas- 
sive telephone  canvass  of  some  10,000  Mis- 
souri "community  leaders."  Now  he  outlines 
a  blitz  of  most  of  Missouri  counties:  Teas- 
dale  workers  go  In  and  recruit  county  cam- 
paign workers,  Mr.  Reeee  fires  up  the  work- 
ers at  a  statewide  "workshop,"  the  workers 
get  specific  targets  to  achieve.  And  all  the 
while,  campaign  headquarters  spurs  them  on 
with  a  barrage  of  computerized  letters. 

By  now  the  meeting  has  lasted  nearly  fotir 
hours.  Mr.  Reeee  is  fanning  himself  vrtth  a 
paper,  and  some  of  his  listeners  have  gone 
glassy-eyed  in  the  smoke.  "Argue  with  me." 
Mr.  Reese  pleads.  "Ood  didn't  tell  me  every- 
thing." Nobody  argues.  Reese  fans  himself 
and  surveys  the  table. 

"I  have,"  he  begins,  "60  items  to  go  .  .  ." 


WORKINGMAN'S    BILL    OF    RIGHTS 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday.  April  20,  of  this  year,  I  pro- 
posed and  published  in  Washington  a  bill 
of  rights  for  the  American  workingman. 
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In  an  appearance  before  the 
Legal  Secretaries  Association  on 
I  elaborated  on  the  bill  of  right 
unanimous  consent  to  have  pi 
the  Record  the  text  of  my  rei 
this  group  as  well  as  my  worl 
bill  of  rights. 

There  being  no  objection, 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  th( 
as  follows : 
The  Atlanta  Legal  Secretaries  Association 

On  Thursday,  AprU  20  of  this  ye  w,  I  pro- 
poeed  and  publUbed  In  Waahlngtoi .  a  blU  of 
rights  for  the  American  working  ma  i. 

The  working  man's  bill  of  rlgbta/ezpressea 
"^  In  common  sense  terms  the  rights 
can  working  people  who  have  supi 
defended  the  American  system. 
rights  demands  respect  for  their 
respect  for  the  things  they  belle' 
as  patriotism,  equal  opportunity 
tlon,  .law  and  order,   and  the  rl 
heard.   The   working   man's   rlgh 
pressed  in  terms  of  the  responsibilities  of 
citizenship,  rather  than  In  terms  of  j^ie  privi- 
leges. 

This  statement  of  the  rights  ofl  working 
men  and  women  has  been  formulaited  from 
my  experiences,  and  from  listening  to  disap- 
pointed and  frustrated  citizens  on  my  "lis- 
tening tours"  throughout  Oeorgla  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  country. 

In  publishing  this  statement  of  t  le  work- 
ing man's  i^gRts,  I  am  seeking  to  foe  >s  atten- 
tion on  average  Americans  and  tt  elr  con- 
cerns. By  their  support  of  the  iimerlcan 
system,  they  have  earned  the  right  t  a  receive 
special  attention  from  thoee  who  ser  re  them. 

During  the  upcoming  senatorial  cimpalgn 
In  Oeorgla,  I  expect  to  Ulk  about  tl  le  work- 
ing man's  rights  and  to  propose  spec  flc  solu- 
tions for  the  problems  that  conce-n  them 
most.  I  will  challenge  other  candidates  In 
this  campaign  to  Join  me  In  giving  /  merlcan 
working  people  the  recognition  they  deserve. 

I  have  sent  copies  of  the  working  man's 
bill  of  rights  to  each  of  the  major  ca  idldatee 
for  the  Democratic  presidential  non  Inatlon, 
as  well  as  to  President  Nixon,  urging  them  to 
support  this  proposal  as  a  means  oT  recog- 
nition and  national  conunltment  to  Ameri- 
can working  people.  If  this  Nation  U  to  sur- 
vive, and  in  fact  If  any  of  these  cai  dldates 
are  to  be  elected.  It  wlU  only  be  thro  igh  the 
support  and  efforts  of  the  American  vorklng 
man. 

The  Democratic  Party's  president  lal  pri- 
mary campaigns  In  Florida,  Wlsconsli  i,  Penn- 
sylvania and  elsewhere  have  dran  latlcally 
displayed  a  confidence  gap  betweei  Amer- 
ican working  people  on  one  hand,  uxl  Amer- 
ican political  leaders  and  the  presi  on  the 
other.  The  results  of  these  campalg  as  dem- 
onstrate that  the  so-called  "leadln;  candi- 
dates" have  been  out  of  touch  with  the  peo- 
ple on  the  issues  that  concern  the  people 
most.  Candidates  such  as  Qeorge  Wa  lace  and 
George  McGovern,  whom  the  press  ai  d  politi- 
cal experts  discounted,  have  become  the  men 
to  beat. 

Specific  Issues  may  vary  from  State  to 
State,  but  It  Is  clear  that  th  public 
has  no  use  for  established  polltlcl  tna,  and 
that  a  feeling  of  being  used  and  i  .bused  Is 
prevalent  among  average  Amerlcai  s. 

The  political  analysts,  and  the  pul  illc  opin- 
ion experts,  like  to  refer  to  workU  g  people 
as  the  "silent  majority,"  and  the  national 
press  likes  to  think  they  are  Democ  rats  who 
are  "liberal",  and  anxious  for  changes.  This 
Is  because  most  of  the  Democrats  wl 
the  press  feels  comfortable,  enjoy 
with  society  and  the  economy.  But 
mistake  about  It,  the  working  peopl 
country,  even  the  poor  ones,  are  "c^nserva 
tlve."  They  look  for  strong  govemme  ital  ac- 
tion to  protect  their  status  and  thelj  oppor- 
tunities. But,  as  a  group  In  society,  \  hey  are 
not  Interested  In  radical  changes,  •  onoml- 
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caUy.  morally,  polltlcaUy,  at  socUUy.  In  fact, 
they  take  pride  and  comfort  In  the  security 
of  the  status  which  they  have.  Threats  to  un- 
dermine what  they  have  fought,  sweated,  and 
died  to  hold  on  to  are  not  welcome. 

For  some  time,  the  American  working  man 
has  blindly  trusted  his  leaders  to  serve  him, 
and  he  has  fallen  for  the  myth  about  progress 
for  the  average  American  working  man. 

But  what  had  been  only  a  "pinch",  has 
now  become  a  throbbing  pain,  and  the  pain 
has  become  too  great  for  him  to  Ignore. 

His  pocket  book  has  been  eroded  by  taxes 
and  Inflation,  his  moral  values  have  been 
eroded  by  permissiveness,  his  communities 
have  been  destroyed  by  social  manipulation, 
and  his  sons  have  been  killed  and  maimed  In 
misdirected  warfare. 

At  the  same  time,  he  gets  court-martialed 
while  the  generals  get  more  medals.  His  chil- 
dren are  bused,  while  the  snobs  who  support 
busing  send  their  children  to  private  schools. 
He  lives  on  take-home  pay  while  the  rich 
have  subsidies  and  tax-free  Income,  and  on 
top  of  all  of  that,  the  smut  peddlers,  dope 
peddlers,  and  rapists  are  set  free  on  his  chil- 
dren by  courts  that  he  has  paid  for. 

Talk  about  pollution  of  the  air  and  waterl 

And  what  is  more,  he  can  see  that  the  lead- 
ers, political.  Intellectual,  business,  military, 
and  trade  union,  who  have  conducted  this 
fiasco  are  still  In  place,  rich,  comfortable,  and 
established,  full  of  new  so-called  "programs" 
for  more  of  the  same,  and  not  only  do  the 
bosses  keep  driving  him  for  more  work, 
blood,  and  taxes,  but  they  want  to  exclude 
him  from  their  participation  In  the  political 
life  of  the  country.  It  Is  popular  with  the 
elite  commentators  to  contemptuously  refer 
to  him  as  "Archie  Bunker",  a  (ace  on  "the 
Civic  Club  Circuit",  a  hard  hat,  a  blue  collar, 
a  red  neck,  or  even  a  racist. 

When  a  spokesman  comes  along  who  begins 
to  express  some  of  his  deeply  felt  views,  the 
top  leaders  he  help  elect  to  head  the  Demo- 
cratic party  tell  him  he  Is  not  welcome  at  the 
National  Convention.  He  can  sleep  on  the 
beach.  He  Is  not  Invited  to  the  fund-raising 
banquet.  There  Is  no  room  at  the  Inn.  Why,  he 
Is  so  maligned  by  the  established  powers  that 
no  so-called  respectable  politician  wants  to  be 
Identified  with  him.  Well,  the  feeling  Is 
mutual. 

He  Is  tired  of  establishment  leadership.  He 
wants  one  of  his  own  boys,  who  has  sweated 
and  bled  a  little  with  him,  lately,  one  who 
knows  how  to  get  the  hay  down  where  the 
goats  are. 

Politically,  he  Is  out  for  the  best  deal  he 
can  get.  Many  life-long  democrats  among 
this  group  no  longer  see  the  Republican  party 
aa  the  only  enemy  of  the  American  working 
man.  They  feel  as  unwelcome  among  the  "In- 
tellectual snobe"  as  they  would  among  the 
"robber  barons."  They  may  even  cast  a  pro- 
test vote  for  a  candidate  who  supposedly 
"can't  win."  They  are  becoming  more  and 
more  the  "Independents"  of  today's  political 
spectrum. 

In  substance,  American  working  people  are 
fed  up  with  established  leadership. 

They  know  that  the  sweat  of  American 
working  men  and  women  has  supported  the 
American  system,  and  that  their  blood  has 
defended  It.  In  this  political  year,  they  are 
entitled  to  have  those  running  for  office  rec- 
ognize their  concerns,  and  to  commit  them- 
selves to  protect  their  Interest. 

It  is  for  this  purpose  that  I  have  proposed 
a  bill  of  rights  for  the  American  working 
man.  It  la  a  commitment  by  me,  and  any 
others  who  will  Join  me,  to  honor  America's 
working  people  and  the  things  they  believe 
In. 

The  working  man's  blU  of  rlghU  states 
that  the  American  system  should  guarantee 
to  the  working  man  who  supports  It  the 
following  rights: 

First,  the  right  to  have  a  voice  in  run- 
ning the  system — that  Is  the  right  to  speak 
out,  to  be  heard,  and  to  get  action. 

Second,  the  right  to  be  free  of  abuse  and 


neglect  by  those  In  power — ^bureaucrau  en- 
trusted by  the  people  with  power  over  thatr 
lives  should  not  be  arrogant  or  InsenstUve, 
and  should  not  manipulate  working  people 
for  political  puiposes. 

Third,  the  right  to  have  others  share  la 
supporting  the  system — a  favored  few  should 
not  be  exempted  from  taxation  and  mllltan 
service,  while  the  working  man  and  his  earn- 
ings are  heavily  burdened  with  supporting 
the  American  system. 

Fourth,  the  right  to  live  and  work  in  dig. 
nlty — the  working  man  should  be  respected 
for  supporting  himself,  his  family  and  his 
government  through  honest  labor,  and  hto 
economic  security  should  be  protected. 

Fifth,  the  right  to  equal  opportunity- 
equal  access  to  education,  employment  and 
business  opportunities  should  be  avallaUs 
under  free  enterprise  and  freedom  of  choice. 

Sixth,  the  right  to  have  law  and  order— 
the  freedoms  and  opportunities  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  based  on  equal  Justice  under 
law. 

Seventh,  the  right  to  be  protected  In 
religious  and  moral  values — community 
moraUty  Is  a  cornerstone  of  the  American 
system  and  It  should  be  protected  against 
those  who  have  no  moral  values. 

Eighth,  the  right  to  be  respected  for  their 
patriotism — American  working  people  do  not 
hesitate  to  stand  up  for  America,  and  they 
should  be  honored  for  doing  their  patriotic 
duty. 

Ninth,  the  right  to  l9e  free  of  free-loading— 
the  earnings  of  working  people  should  not 
be  squandered  through  subsidies,  give-a- 
ways, extravagance  and  waste,  either  at  horns 
or  abroad. 

Tenth,  the  right  to  be  free  of  brainwash- 
ing by  the  national  press — the  press  should 
see  that  the  working  man's  voice  Is  heard, 
along  with  those  self-styled  "experU"  wheat 
views  the  press  prefer.  Freedom  of  the  press 
Is  a  responsibility,  as  well  as  a  privilege. 

These  are  the  concerns  of  average  Ameri- 
can people,  and  this  Is  "the  message"  which 
they  want  to  send  to  Washington. 

Now  you  might  ask,  who  are  the  American 
working  people  who  have  these  rights? 

They  are  a  broad  mixture  of  American 
cltlaens  of  aU  ages,  who,  because  of  their 
station  In  life,  their  opportunities,  and  their 
education,  are  not  free  to  shape  the  political, 
economic  or  social  directions  of  the  coun- 
try. Tet,  they  are  concerned  about  our  coun- 
try. They  are  concerned  about  Its  futurs  u 
a  place  In  which  they  and  their  children 
can  live  and  work.  They  are  black  as  wtil 
as  white,  urban  as  weU  as  rural,  many  rela- 
tively wealthy,  as  well  as  the  relatively  poor. 
They  mclude  men  and  women,  white  collar 
and  blue  collar,  young  and  old. 

Characteristically,  they  work  for  a  living: 
They  are  patriotic:  They  believe  In  fair 
treatment  for  others:  They  have  a  sense  o( 
community:  They  believe  in  personal  respoa- 
slbUlty:  And  they  have  a  strong  rellgknii 
faith. 

In  summary,  they  are  hardworking.  God- 
fearing, patriotic,  tax  paying,  self-reliant 
Americans  who  have  been  taught  to  do  their 
duty,  and  to  be  respectful  of  authority,  and 
they  expect  those  entrusted  with  power  to 
run  things  right. 

TheseWe  the  working  people  whose  con- 
cerns I  hmve  sought  to  express  In  the  "work- 
ing man's  Bill  of  Rights".  I  am  teUlng  them 
that  I  have  heard  their  message,  and  that 
I  am  passing  It  on  at  the  national  leveL 

I  expect  to  keep  talking  about  the  work- 
ing man  and  his  rights,  during  the  political 
campaigns  this  sununer  and  fall.  Hopefully, 
this  discussion  wlU  develop  a  poeltlve  pro- 
gram for  the  solution  of  many  of  the  prob- 
lems which  have  been  troubling  o\ir  coun- 
try. The  themes  which  run  through  tbs 
working  man's  Bill  of  Rights  are  "All-Ameri- 
can". They  are  themes  upon  which  Ameri- 
can working  people  from  aU  sections  of  ths 
country  can  agree.  They  are  the  themes  upon 
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which  this  great  Nation  was  built,  and  iqwn 
which  we  can  rebuild  for  the  future. 

The  Woojumo  Man's  Bill  or  Rioaxs 

The  American  system  should  giiarantee  to 
the  working  man  who  supports  it  the  fol- 
lowing rights: 

The  right  to  have  a  voice  In  running  the 
system — American  working  people  should 
not  be  excluded  from  managing  the  system. 
They  have  the  right  to  speak  out  and  be 
beard.  The  working  man  of  this  country 
supports  and  defends  the  system,  and  Is  en- 
titled to  control  It,  because  Institutions 
which  exist  under  the  system  are  the  serv- 
ants of  the  people.  Remedies  for  the  con- 
cerns of  the  working  man  should  be  con- 
venient and  prompt,  and  reforms  of  the 
system  should  be  easy. 

The  right  to  be  free  of  abuse  and  neglect 
by  thoee  in  power — persons  entrusted  with 
power  have  special  responsibilities  to  the 
working  people.  They  must  protect  working 
people,  as  well  as  leave  thetn  alone.  Biueau- 
crats  should  avoid  treating  working  people 
as  statistics  to  be  manipulated  for  political 
purposes.  They  should  handle  the  people's 
business  with  clean  hands.  Those  who  are 
arrogant  or  Insensitive  to  the  people  they 
serve  should  be  quickly  removed  from  office. 

The  right  to  have  others  share  in  support- 
ing the  system — neither  tax  dodging  nor 
draft  dodging  should  be  permitted.  P9apl9 
with  accumulated  wealth  should  not  be  fa- 
vored and  exempted,  while  the  working  man 
and  bis  earnings  are  heavily  btirdened  with 
supporting  the  system.  Every  citizen  has  an 
obligation  to  serve  In  the  defense  of  the 
country  and  to  pay  hts  fair  share  in  taxes. 

The  right  to  live  and  work  In  dignity — 
the  American  working  man  should  be  re- 
q>ected  for  supporting  himself,  his  family 
and  his  government  through  honest  labor. 
His  persona]  worth  as  a  contributing  citizen 
should  be  recognized  and  his  security  both 
now  and  in  futtire  years  should  not  be  de- 
graded by  economic  mismanagement. 

The  right  to  equal  opportunity— the 
American  working  man  Is  entitled  to  share 
in  the  prosperity  produced  by  a  fair  eco- 
nomic system.  A  producttve  economy  will  be 
the  result  of  free  entfln>rise  and  freedom  of 
choice  by  the  workiiig  man.  Access  to  ap- 
pcrtunlties  In  education,  employment  and 
business  should  be  available  on  an  equal 
basis  without  arbitrary  Interference  by  mo- 
nopolies, unfair  economic  controls  or  dis- 
crimination. 

The  right  to  have  law  and  order — Law  and 
order  must  l>e  preserved.  This  is  the  foun- 
dation upon  which  the  freedoms  and  oppor- 
tunities of  the  working  man  are  iMsed.  The 
system  should  provide  for  one  standard  of 
JusUce  to  be  applied  without  regard  to  class, 
race,  or  station  in  life  among  those  who 
support  the  system.  Laws  and  the  officers 
who  enforce  them  are  entitled  to  respect,  and 
legal  technicaUties  shoiUd  not  be  permitted 
to  cripple  effective  law  enforcement. 

The  right  to  be  protected  in  religious  and 
moral  values — ^Personal  and  family  morality 
should  be  protected  against  permlssivenees 
end  disrespect.  Every  American  community 
Is  sustained  by  the  religious  and  moral 
values  of  Its  people.  Rellgioiu  worship 
should  not  only  be  tolerated,  but  shoiad  be 
nq>ected  and  upheld. 

The  right  to  be  respected  for  their 
patriotism — Honor  should  be  the  reward  of 
vorklng  people  who  have  tried  to  do  their 
patriotic  duty.  They  are  committed  to  a 
strong  national  defense  system  and  are  pre- 
pared to  stand  up  for  America.  Iliey  have 
every  reason  to  be  proud  of  themselves  and 
their  country,  and  should  not  be  ridiculed 
for  their  patriotism  or  made  scapegoats  for 
iBlsmanagement  by  higher-ups. 

The  right  to  be  free  of  free  loading— The 
earnings  of  working  people  should  not  be 
squandered  through  subsidies,  glve-a-waya, 
•Etravaganoe  and  waste.  The  American  work- 


ing man  is  compassionate,  but  his  generosity 
should  not  be  taken  for  granted  by  thoee 
arable  of  supporting  themselves.  Charity 
should  not  be  estended  to  freeloaders  .  .  . 
at  home  or  abroad. 

The  right  to  be  free  of  brainwashing  by 
the  national  prees — ^The  press  Should  not 
scorn  or  Ignore  the  concerns  of  the  working 
people  and  should  see  that  the  working 
man's  voice  is  heard.  Freedom  of  the  press. 
air  waves,  and  mall  service  obligates  the 
media  to  serve  the  working  people  and  not 
cater  to  special  Interest  groups  and  power 
structures.  The  press  Is  obligated  to  pubUsh 
the  truth.  The  American  working  man  does 
not  need  to  be  q>oon  fed  by  self-styled  "ex- 
perts" who  feed  him  only  what  they  want 
him  to  know. 


THE  ALASKA  PIPELINE 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Bulr.  President,  the 
American  people  are  near  the  end  of  their 
rope  If  all  Indications  regarding  the 
Alaska  pipeline  are  correct — May  4  will 
end  the  30-day  waiting  period  following 
the  filing  of  the  Interior  Department's 
environmental  Impact  statement.  It  is  as- 
simied  by  many  that  the  ax  will  theai 
faU. 

Perhaps  the  biggest  tragedy  in  this 
whole  matter  is  not  the  pipeline  itself, 
but  the  total  disregard  for  public  debate 
during  this  30-day  period.  Under  force  of 
NEPA  Interior  prepared  and  filed  the  re- 
quired environmental  statement,  but  the 
law  stopped  there,  and  so  Interior 
stopped  there.  All  any  concerned  indi- 
vidual had  to  do  to  review  the  statement 
was  to  fork  over  $42.50  and  then  settle 
down  to  read  the  voluminous  document. 
From  the  weight  of  the  statement  alone, 
one  can  only  assume  the  reader  would 
then  be  thoroughly  apprised  of  the  en- 
vironmental impact.  Unfortunately,  since 
public  participation  ended  there,  the  con- 
cerned American  would  then  consider  his 
duty  finished.  What  a  shame. 

Where  are  our  leaders  to  speak  out  for 
the  public?  Many  of  them  are  in  Con- 
gress. Many  of  us  in  the  Senate  have 
urged  the  Ulterior  Department  and  the 
White  House  to  assess  the  public  feeling 
on  this  issue,  and  allow  for  the  demo- 
cratic process  of  public  hearings.  Numer- 
ous Members  on  the  House  side  have 
made  simUar  requests. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  not  read  the  en- 
vlronmental  impact  statement.  I  consider 
it  an  affront  to  ask  $42.50  for  the  privi- 
lege of  finding  out  what  the  experts  in 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  say  will  be 
the  environmental  impact.  This  is  an  age 
when  such  information  should  be  made 
readily  available,  and  opportunity  for 
public  debate  encouraged. 

Perhaps  the  best  statonent  in  this  re- 
gard was  made  in  an  editorial  of  The 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  published  yes- 
terday. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  foUows: 

Or  People  and  Pipelines 

May  4  marks  the  end  of  the  30-day  period 
following  publication  of  the  Interior  De- 
partment's nine-volume  report  on  the  pro- 
poeed  trans-Alaska  pipeline.  At  that  polnA 
Secretary  of  Interior  Rogers  Morton  can 
grant  Alyeska  Pipeline  Service  Company  the 


right  to  go  ahead  with  the  disputed  proj- 
ect— subject,  of  course,  to  court  approval. 

Presumably  the  30-day  period  was  intended 
to  aUow  a  time  for  public  appraisal  and 
debate  over  contents  of  the  voluminous  re- 
port. Unfortunately,  there  has  been  no  such 
debate.  And  for  a  very  practical  reason.  No 
public  hearings  have  been  called,  despite 
repeated  requests  from  conservationists  and 
congressmen.  And  only  seven  copies  have  been 
made  available  without  cost  to  the  public 
In  six  cities  across  the  entire  "lower  48" 
states.  Groups,  libraries,  or  Interested  In- 
dividuals vrishing  their  own  complete  sets 
must  buy  them,  by  mail,  at  942.50  a  set. 

Clearly  the  department  has  not  tried  to 
encourage  hearings  or  informed  debate.  On 
March  20  Undersecretary  WlUlam  Pecora 
stated  that  "a  public  hearing  woiild  be  a 
circus"  and  would  "interfere  with  a  more 
thoughtful  and  rational  analysis  of  this  com- 
plex document."  ^>art  from  being  a  sl^>  in 
the  face  of  the  democratic  process,  this  state- 
ment raises  the  qiiAstion  of  how  much 
"thoughtful  and  rational  analysis"  the  In- 
terior Department  has  Itaelf  given  to  the 
study. 

We  refer  to  the  number  of  environmental 
dangers  which  the  first  six  volumes  spell  out, 
contrary  to  Interior  Department  efforts  in  the 
past  to  brush  such  Issues  aside;  and  to  dis- 
crepancies In  the  final  three  volumes,  de- 
voted to  economic  and  defense  questions. 

Among  the  environmental  questions  raised 
is  the  "almost  certain"  occurrence  of  "one  or 
more  large  earthquakes"  in  the  pipeline  route 
between  Pnidhoe  Bay  and  Valdez,  which 
could  "damage — even  rupture— the  proposed 
pipeline."  Also,  the  failure  of  efforts  to  prove 
that  tundra  torn  up  by  construction  can  be 
revegetated;  the  threatened  loss  of  caribou, 
grlzEly  bears,  birds,  and  other  wildlife  from 
loss  of  habitat,  spilling  of  toxic  substances 
on  forage,  and  disrupted  migration  patterns; 
and  possible  catastrophic  salmon  fishery 
losses  from  oU  spillage  and  sUtatlon  of 
rivers. 

Questions  also  arise  regarding  an  alter- 
nate and  less  ecologically  hurtful  rout* 
through  Canada,  particularly  since  the  study 
finds  that  a  gas  plptilne  through  Canada 
would  be  an  "essential  element"  of  the  pro- 
posed pipeline  project.  Backers  of  the  trans- 
Alaska  route  have  objected  that  this  might 
take  another  two  years,  extending  U.S.  fuel 
oil  shortages.  But  Canada  has  pledg;ed  to 
supply  enough  oU  to  meet  American  needs 
for  that  length  of  time,  if  the  oil  pipeline 
were  built  throvigh  its  territory. 

Dozens  of  other  significant  questions  can 
and  should  be  raised,  to  which  the  depart- 
ment should  be  answerable.  But  without 
public  hearings,  who  can  put  the  questions? 
And  who  can  be  held  responsible  for  answer- 
ing them? 

Far  from  being  a  "circus,"  public  hearings 
are  the  very  essence  of  the  democratic  proc- 
ess. And  that  Is  a  treasure  that  outweighs 
aU  the  oU  In  Alaska. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  this 
followed  by  1  day  a  summary  of  the  his- 
Uay  in  this  matter  written  by  Peter  C. 
Stuart.  I  ask  that  the  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Alaska  Pipeline  Approval  Expected  Soon, 
Unless  .  .  . 

(By  Peter  C.  Sttiart) 

WASRiNoroN.^One  day  soon  Interior  Sec- 
retary Rogers  C.  B.  Morton  Is  expected  to  step 
to  a  cluster  of  microphones,  perch  a  pair  at 
half-lens  spectacles  on  his  nose,  and  an- 
nounce federal  i4>proval  of  the  controversial 
Alaska  oil  pipeline. 

His  action  will  uncork  the  project's  first 
commodity — ^not  oil,  but  a  bewildering  stream 
of  statistics:  a  fOur-foot  piptilne  to  carry 
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3  mUli<m  iMurrela  of  oU  per  day  heated  1 1  145 
degrees  for  789  miles  across  Alaska  at  i  i  cost 
of  t3.7  bUllon. 

But  only  two  statistics  probably  mean 
much  to  moat  Americans : 

1.7  cents.  That's  how  much  the  pi]  ellne 
could  theoretically  reduce  the  price  ( f  oil 
I>er  gallon,  the  Interior  Department  s;  tecu- 
lates  In  Its  environmental  study  (nine  vol- 
umes weighing  35  pounds,  to  cite  two  more 
statistics).  In  Washington.  It  could  i  ut  a 
family's  annual  heating  bill  (for  the  ftver- 
age  1,400  gallons  of  fuel  oU)   by  $33.80. 

Such  potential  savings  In  the  late  g70's 
may  evaporate,  however,  under  what  tli  e  In- 
terior Department  calls  the  "mechai  ilsms 
of  the  oil  Import  quota  system." 

The  real  pocketbook  value  of  the  pl|  lellne 
for  oil  customers  thtis  may  avert  price  ilkes. 
"Without  that  supply,"  warns  an  Am«  rlcan 
Petroletim  Institute  spokesman,  "It's  1  iglcal 
to  assume  prices  will  go  up." 

335  million  acres.  That's  the  amou  it  of 
land — larger  than  Tenu — which  Am<  rlcan 
public  'will  own  In  Alaska  when  cu  rrent 
land  negotiations  are  completed.  It's  t  n  Ir- 
replaceable treasure  both  forbidding  and 
fragile. 

This  "last  American  frontier"  contaii  s  the 
loftiest  mountains  in  North  America;  more 
than  twice  the  coastline  of  the  low  tr  48 
states:  glaciers  the  size  of  Belgium,  and  wild- 
life species  long  ago  driven  from  the  i  est  of 
the  United  States — mostly  encased  in  i  uper- 
delicate  'tundra  and  permafrost. 

The  pipeline,  most  agree,  will  be  a  i  roml- 
nent  intruder.  It  will  cross  350  rlvei  i  and 
Btreama,  three  mountain  ranges,  one  1  nown 
earthquake  fault  (skirting  two  others 
unnumbered  caribou  migration  paths, 
largest  remaining  wilderness  in  the  X  nlted 
States  would  be  cut  in  half,"  the  Slerrf  Club 
states  with  numbing  simplicity,  "ai  d  Its 
character  forever  changed." 

TTNSATISniD    NEEDS 

Choosing  between  these  two  con£  Ictlng 
concerns — energy  vs.  environment — has  vexed 
two  interior  secretaries.  But  both  Wa  ter  J. 
Hickel  (himself  an  Alaskan)  and  hi  suc- 
cessor, Mr.  Morton,  have  leaned  heav  ly  to- 
ward the  energy  arguments. 

Speaking  to  the  oilmen  of  the  Nttlonal 
Petroleum  Council  earlier  this  year,  Secre- 
tary Morton  talked  urgently  of  "the  enor- 
mous backlog  of  unsatisfied  needs  thkt  can 
only  be  met  by  increasing  higher  levels  of 
energy  and  of  productivity."  I 

Unlike  Britain's  recent  oil  dlscovemes  in 
the  North  Sea,  the  Alaskan  strikes  uispire 
no  dreams  of  national  pwtroleum  sell  -sulB- 
ciency.  But  with  35  percent  of  all  Iniown 
American  reserves,  they  promise  to  essen 
reliance  on  oil  Imports  and  allow  more  time 
to  develop  other  resources,   such   as    ihale. 

The  government's  thinly  disguised  leslra 
to  permit  the  pipeline  has  been  frusrated 
chiefly  by  a  1969  environmental-rlghtsilaw — 
appropriately  nicknamed,  like  the  Colt  re 
volver  In  the  old  American  West,  "The loreat 
Equalizer." 

WArriNO  pnioD  kxpouno 

But  the  "equalizer"  now  Is  runnlnfc  out 
of  ammunition.  An  environmental  1  npact 
study,  required  by  the  law,  has  been  rrung 
from  the  Interior  Department  by  a  It  wsult 
pressed  by  three  national  environx  lental 
groups.  And  the  45-day  waiting  perl<  d  ex- 
pires May  5. 

Secretary  Morton  Is  completing  a  round 
of  consultations  with  White  House  c  Sclals 
( Including  the  reluctant  Council  on  En  vlron- 
mental  Quality) ,  affected  Cabinet  secr<  tarles, 
congressmen,  and  scientists. 

An  aide  candidly  concedes  that  tl  e  Im- 
minent pipeline  decision  coiUd  be  "nc  "  only 
under  two  circumstances: 

1.  "Unexpected  calamities,"  such  as 
Jor  earthquake  on  the  Pacific  Coast  or  a 
disastrous    oU    spill,    which    would    remind 


Americans  of  similar  dangers  associated  with 
the  pipeline. 

3.  "If  the  Canadians  could  pull  a  rabbit 
from  their  hat."  That  Is.  If  financing  and 
routing  could  be  speedily  arranged  for  an 
alternate  oil  pipeline  tbrotigh  Canada. 

CANADA    WILUNO 

This  late-blooming  Canadian  compromise 
has  evidently  been  rejected  by  Washington. 

While  three  times  longer  than  the  Alaskan 
route,  a  3,600-mlle  pipeline  through  Canada's 
Mackenzie  River  Valley  to  Chicago  (along- 
side an  already-planned  gas  pipeline)  would 
cost  roughly  the  same. 

It  would  be  "dramatically  less  hazardous 
to  the  environment,"  the  Environmental  De- 
fense Fund  concludes  from  the  Interior  De- 
partment's own  study,  because  a  Canadian 
line  would  cross  fewer  earthquake  zones, 
traverse  less- vulnerable  permafrost  and  elim- 
inate the  ocean-spillage  threat  posed  by  ship- 
ping the  oil  from  the  Alaska  pipeline  termi- 
nus at  Valdez  to  West  Coast  ports. 

Substituting  the  Canadian  route  would  de- 
lay the  slow-moving  project  two  to  three 
more  yean.  The  Canadian  Government,  how- 
ever, offers  to  take  up  the  temporary  slack 
by  exporting  more  oil  to  Its  southern  neigh- 
bor. 

But  even  one  of  the  Canadian  pipeline's 
staunchest  advocates.  Rep.  Les  Aspln  (D) 
of  Wisconsin,  pessimistically  admits:  "The 
only  circumstances  under  which  I  can  see 
the  administration  deciding  against  the 
Alaska  pipeline  Is  if  the  White  House  feels 
that  approving  It  would  hurt  Mr.  Nixon 
politically." 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  while 
I  have  raised  my  voice  frequently  in 
this  matter.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  my  latest  letter  to  the  President 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

vs.    SSMATB, 

Waahitiffton,  D.C..  April  28, 1972. 
Hon.  Richard  M.  Nhcon, 
President  of  the  United  States, 
The  White  House,  Washington.  D.C. 

Deak  Mk.  PREsmENT:  I  have  In  the  past 
contacted  my  good  friends,  Russ  Train  and 
Bill  Ruckelshaus  and  Rogers  Morton,  regard- 
ing the  seriousness  of  the  proposed  Alaskan 
pipeline,  and  the  need  for  hearings  on  the 
environmental  Impact  statement.  Only  this 
week.  I  have  a  lengthy  response  frcMU  Rog 
Morton  Indicating  there  will  be  no  such 
hearings. 

This  Is  no  longer  an  Issue  carried  by 
those  of  us  In  Congress  who  have  a  natural 
conservation  bent,  but  we  find  ourselves 
Joined  by  othera  who  are  deeply  concerned 
about  the  public  reaction  both  here  and  In 
Canada.  As  you  know,  Ctmada  has  expressed 
Its  fear  about  tanker  activity  along  its  coast, 
and  has  offered  to  supply  the  United  States 
with  oil  beyond  a  two-year  period.  Should 
not  we  consider  fully  the  Canadian  offer,  and 
allow  public  hearings  on  the  environmental 
impact  statement  before  proceeding  with  any 
approval?  The  West  Coast  has  reason  to  fear 
oil  spills. 

Those  of  us  In  the  Senate  and  the  Hoxise 
who  have  contacted  the  Administration  on 
this  matter  are  Justly  reflecting  the  feelings 
of  their  respective  constituencies.  I  join 
again  with  my  colleagues.  Senators  Case, 
BTTC1U.ET  and  Oairmr,  as  well  as  the  many 
othen  in  Congress,  in  urging  hearings  on  the 
environmental  impact  statement. 
Sincerely. 

Bob  Packwood. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  an 
AP  report  in  this  morning's  Washington 
Post  states  that  Senators  from  the  Mid- 
western and  Eastern  States  have  Joined 
in  an  appeal  to  the  White  House.  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  tn  the  Rccou, 
as  follows: 

Repttbucans  UaoE  Halt  on  Alaska  Oil 
Pipeline 

Led  by  Senate  Republican  whip  Robert  P. 
Orimn  of  Michigan.  12  Midwestern  and  East^ 
em  Republican  senatora  yesterday  urged  the 
Nixon  administration  to  withhold  any  go- 
ahead  signal  for  the  proposed  Alaska  oU 
pipeline. 

They  asked  Instead  that  the  administration 
examine  the  merits  of  an  alternate  oU  and 
gas  system  that  would  cross  Canada  Into  the 
American  Midwest. 

The  senators  called  on  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Rogers  C.  B.  Morton  "to  delay  any  de- 
cision on  the  pipeline  until  the  newly  feasi- 
ble alternative  of  a  trans-Canada  pipeline 
can  be  given  close  study,  as  has  now  been 
given  the  trans-Alaskan  proposal." 

They  said  a  cross-Canada  route  holds  eco- 
nomic, environmental  and  national  security 
advantages  over  the  Alaskan  route. 

"In  view  of  the  publicly  stated  willingness 
of  the  Canadian  government  to  cooperate  in 
the  construction  of  a  trans-Canada  pipeline, 
and  the  ultimate  advantages — economic,  en- 
vironmental, and  security — which  would  ac- 
crue to  both  countries,  we  believe  this  alter- 
native should  be  given  more  serious  consid- 
eration than  appean  to  have  been  the  case 
so  far,"  the  senatora  said. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  in 
a  leaflet  entitled  "Pipeline  Alert,"  The 
Wilderness  Society  has  summarized  why 
public  hearings  are  desirable.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  section  en- 
titled "Why  Public  Hearings  Are  Needed" 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  section 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows. 

Wht   Public   Hzarinos  Aax  Needed 

Actually,  the  Impact  statement  Itself  Is 
one  of  the  best  arguments  for  public  hear- 
ings. One  of  the  strongest  Impressions  one 
gets  reading  through  It  is  of  the  number  of 
unsolved  problems  which  still  exist — prob- 
lems that  the  statement  openly  recognizes 
and  for  which  It  has  no  answers.  These  prob- 
lems relate  to  untried  and  untested  engineer- 
ing methods.  Incomplete  environmental  re- 
search, deflclent  land-use  control  and  plan- 
ning, and  other  matters  of  critical  impor- 
tance. 

Many  Important  aspects  of  the  proposed 
Prudhoe  Bay-to- Valdez  pipeline  are  described 
for  the  first  tiyne  in  the  statement.  Without 
hearings,  the  many  Interested  scientists  not 
Involved  In  government  or  oil  company  re- 
search will  have  no  meaningful  opportunity 
to  comment  on  this  new  material.  Or.  If  they 
do.  their  communications  can  be  safely  filed 
away  and  Ignored. 

Here  are  some  other  reasons  why  public 
hearings  are  needed : 

CAS  transportation  btstems 
The  department  says  "It  seems  clear  that  a 
single  gas  line  will  be  built  through  Canada 
to  the  United  States  markets."  (Economic 
Analysis.  Vol.  I,  p.  C-23.)  It  says  such  a 
transportation  system  Is  an  "essential"  ele- 
ment (Vol.  I,  p.  60)  of  any  oil  pipeline  sys- 
tem and  states  that  "less  envlromental  cost 
would  result  from  a  single  (gas  and  oU] 
transport  corridor  than  from  two  separate 
corrldon"  (Vol.  I,  p.  373).  But  no  effort 
has  been  made  to  evaluate  these  savings  In 
environmental  cost  and,  on  March  30  a  de- 
partment spokesman  said,  "We  are  complet- 
ing such  an  analysis  from  the  economic  point 
of  view  only."  Further,  impact  analysis  Is 
limited  (Vol.  I.  p.  175)  because  the  "absence 
of  any  firm  gas  transportation  proposal  by 
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the  owner  companies  limits  the  amount  of 
descriptive  Information  available."  (Vol.  I, 
p.  74.)  Apparently  Interior  didn't  even  ask 
the  oU  compames  for  Information  on 
Canadian  pipeline  plans — despite  the  In- 
tensive studies  going  on  in  Canada. 

Congressman  Les  Aspln  of  Wisconsin  points 
out  why  the  Interior  Department  hasn't  re- 
ceived an  ^plication  for  an  Alaska-Canada 
pipeline.  "The  same  oil  companies  which 
dominate  the  Alyeska  (trans-Alaska  pipe- 
line) consortium  also  dominate  the  Mac- 
kenzie Valley^  Pipe  Line  Co.,  and  they  are 
hardly  likely  to  submit  an  application  In 
competition  with  themselves."  However,  it's 
Important  to  note  that  as  recently  as  March 
29  the  Canadian  government  reiterated  Its 
longstanding  interest  In  having  the  oil  pipe- 
line go  through  Canada  rather  than  having 
tankers  carrying  oil  from  Valdez  past  and 
through  Canadian  coastal  waters  to  the  west 
coast  of  the  United  States. 

alternative     oil     pipeline     THROTTCH     CANADA 

Acknowledging  that  potential  gas  pipeline 
routes  through  Canada  are  also  attractive  o<I 
pipeline  routes,  the  report  notes  that  the 
Canadian  routes  avoid  the  maximum  earth- 
quake threats,  eliminate  impacts  and  haz- 
ards to  toest  coast  marine  areas,  and  have  no 
greater  terrestrial  impact  In  many  significant 
respects  in  spite  of  their  greater  overland 
lengths.  (Vol.  5.  p.  238.) 

The  report  states  that  an  oil  pipeline 
through  the  Mackenzie  Valley  of  Canada 
would  be  "an  equally  efficient  [economic) 
alternative"  to  the  trans-Alaska  route  (Eco- 
nomic Analysis,  Vol.  I,  p.  1)  but  also  admits 
it  did  not  consider  the  additional  ecoTiomies 
of  building  an  oil  pipeline  through  the  same 
corridor  as  the  gas  line.  (Economic  Analysis, 
Vol.  I,  p.  C-33.)  Obviously,  with  such  econ- 
omies considered,  the  Mackenzie  alternative 
would  not  be  "equally"  but  "more"  efficient. 
This  gross  error  must  not  be  allowed  to 
stand  I 

marine  transportation  system 

Volume  3  (449  pages)  contains  extensive 
descriptive  material  on  the  marine  environ- 
ment and  tanker  transport  of  oil  between 
Alaska  and  west  coast  ports.  The  evaluation 
of  oil  tanker  traffic  Indicates  unavoidable  ad- 
verse effects  from  chronic  oil  pollution  in  port 
areas,  from  Intentional  ballast  treatment  dis- 
charge at  Port  Valdez.  and  from  accidental 
discharge  by  collision  or  by  negUgence.  Esti- 
mates of  accidental  discharge  are  as  high  as 
140.000  barrels  a  year,  but  "the  Impacts  of 
oU  upon  various  biological  systems  can- 
not be  predicted  In  a  quantitative  manner." 
(Vol.  4.  p.  196.) 

Elsewhere  the  report  (Vol.  4.  p.  608)  says 
an  "irreversible  commitment  of  some  marine 
blotlc  resources  would  occur  In  Valdez  Arm 
as  a  result  of  chronic  oil  pollution."  But  the 
actual  area  or  extent  can't  be  predicted.  Even 
so.  "permanent  and  far-reaching  effects  upon 
certain  forms  of  plankton  would  occur," 
causing  a  "general  decrease  in  primary  pro- 
ductivity, which  woiild  In  turn  affect  other 
organisms  of  the  ecosystem,  such  as  salmon, 
herring,  razor  clams,  murres.  auklets  and 
other  species  of  birds,  fish  and  shellfish." 

But  all  this  was  known  before  the  state- 
ment was  written.  Is  this  kind  of  solid,  sub- 
stantial and  detailed  Information  on  which 
decision-makers  can  render  a  sober  and  ob- 
jective Judgment?  With  no  more  than  this 
to  go  on,  how  could  they  know  we  would 
gain  more  than  we  lost  by  proceeding  with 
the  pipellne-tanker  transportation  system? 

PIPELINE  BREAKS  AND  CONTINCENCT  PLANS 

The  statement  acknowledges  that  a  "no- 
q>lll  performance"  would  be  "unlikely."  (Vol. 
1.  Summary.)  It  goes  on  to  say  that  even 
under  emergency  shutdown  procedures  as 
much  as  64.000  barrels  (2.6  mUllon  gallons) 
of  oil  could  escape  from  a  pipeline  break 
(Vol.  1,  p.  23):  and  that  "minor  leaks  are 
practlcaUy  imdetectable"  (Vol.  4,  p.  11).  A 


"minor  leak"  turns  out  to  be  anything  less 
than  760  barrels  (31,500  gallons)  a  day  (Vol. 
4.  p.  135).  In  spite  of  this,  the  effectiveness 
of  surveillance,  monitoring  and  cleanup  pro- 
cedures has  not  been  fully  discussed. 

What  effect  would  a  pipeline  break  have 
on  the  environment  and  ecology?  Through- 
out the  report  there  Is  an  unwillingness  to 
quantify  the  damage.  But  occasionally  one 
stumbles  on  a  shocker  like  this:  "For  ex- 
an4>le.  a  significant  spill  Into  the  upper  Oul- 
kana  River  diving  the  peak  of  the  salmon 
run  would  likely  cause  fishery  damages  of 
catastrophic  proportions."  (Vol.  4,  p.  136.) 
And  this  is  only  part  of  the  story,  for  as  one 
can  find  in  Volume  3,  page  311,  the  Oulkana 
fiows  into  the  Copper  River,  which  supports 
one  of  the  greatest  birdllfe  concentrations  on 
earth.  (Here  lies  one  of  the  more  Irritating 
a^ects  of  the  impact  statement;  you  have 
to  search  through  the  massive  text  and  piece 
together  many  of  Its  implications — one  of 
the  reasons  public  hearings  are  so  necessary.) 

Despite  all  these  dire  Implications,  the  re- 
cently announced  Interior  Department  en- 
gineering stipulations  fall  to  require  Alyeska 
to  submit  Its  contingency  plans  to  the  gov- 
ernment before  the  construction  permit  is 
granted! 

THE    ALTERNATTVB    OF    DEPKRRAL 

Much  of  this  voluminous  statement  oou- 
slsts  of  advocacy  rather  than  a  careful  weigh- 
ing of  alternatives  open  to  the  UjB.  govern- 
ment. Excluding  Volume  6  (comments  and 
attachments)  and  the  three- volume  eco- 
nomic and  security  statement,  some  1,850 
pages — 77  percent  of  the  first  five  volumes — 
are  devoted  to  the  environmental  Impact  of 
granting  the  permit.  Fewer  than  five  pages — 
two-tenths  of  one  percent — deal  with  the  al- 
ternative of  deferring  the  project.  (Vol.  1,  p. 
258;  Vol.  5,  p.  1  and  pp.  8-10.) 

Tet  the  paragraphs  devoted  to  deferral 
note  these  advantages:  (a)  an  opportunity 
for  studies  of  "Innovative  pipeline  technol- 
ogy," (b)  "operation  of  a  pilot  plant  for  bal- 
last treatment,"  (c)  "installation  and  opera- 
tion of  a  large-scale  hot  oil  pipeline  experi- 
ment" In  relation  to  permafrost  terrain,  (d) 
"pipeline  leak  detection  research,"  (e)  "more 
exact  definition  of  the  gas  transportation 
system  that  would  be  proposed,"  and  (f) 
more  definitive  studies  of  marine  and  arctic 
ecosystems. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  strong  hope  as  I  appeal  to  the  ad- 
ministration from  the  Senate  Chamber 
that  they  will  join  with  us  in  the  Senate 
and  the  House,  with  the  Canadians,  and 
with  the  millions  of  Americans  who  have 
contacted  congressional  offices,  and  open 
public  hearings.  This  is  the  American 
way. 


A  LETTER  FROM  CAM  RANH  BAY 

Mr.  EAOLETON.  Mr.  President,  as 
we  debate  the  pros  and  cans  of  legisla- 
tion affecting  our  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam, we  too  often  overlook  the  effect  this 
war  has  on  the  personal  lives  of  those 
military  men  who  are  assigned  the  im- 
possible task  of  trying  to  £issure  the  suc- 
cess of  a  misguided  policy. 

We  can  read  newspapers  and  official 
reports  from  Vietnam — we  can  see  the 
pictures  of  maimed  bodies  and  battered 
babies — ^we  debate  endlessly  our  opposi- 
tion or  defense  of  the  war — and  yet  de- 
spite our  exposure,  we  manage  to  anes- 
thetize ourselves  from  the  countless 
human  beings,  Americans  and  Asians, 
who  suffer  from  this  interminable  con- 
flict. 

I  shall  place  in  the  Record  today  a 


letter  from  an  Air  Force  sergeant  sta- 
tioned at  our  base  at  Cam  Ranh  Bay. 
The  letter  illustrates  in  succinct  personal 
terms  the  grief  this  war  has  caused  in 
one  man's  life.  It  indicates  the  growing 
frustration  and  failure  of  our  continu- 
ing presence  in  Southeast  Asia  in  the 
name  of  "Vietnamization." 

President  Nixon  has  justified  so  much 
in  recent  weeks  on  the  groimds  that  our 
troops  must  be  protected.  But  what  pro- 
tection does  our  policy  afford?  This  letter 
tells  us  that  in  the  face  of  enraiy  attacks 
our  soldiers  must  use  mattresses  for 
bunkers;  that  50  M-16  rifles  are  avail- 
able for  use  by  180  soldiers;  that  ARVN 
forces  cannot  secui*e  even  the  previously 
invincible  Cam  Ranh  Bay.  Our  troops,  in 
short,  feel  like  sitting  ducks  on  a  pond. 

Now  is  the  time  to  end  this  senseless 
war  and  the  unnecessary  human  suffer- 
ing it  causes.  This  sergeant  at  Cam  Ranh 
Bay  has  asked,  "Why  can't  we  come  home 
now?"  I  do  not  know  the  answer  to  that 
question.  Perhaps  the  White  House  does. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  letter  be  printed  in 
the  Record.  I  have  excluded  the  author's 
name  to  protect  his  privacy  and  his 
career  in  the  Air  Force. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Hon.  Thomas  Eagleton  : 

Sir.  I  have  never  written  to  one  of  my 
states  representatives  before  but  I  feel  due 
to  the  situation  that  now  I  must. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  United  States  Air 
Force  and  have  been  for  over  ten  years.  At 
present  Z  am  stationed  at  Cam  Ranh  Bay  Air 
Base,  Vietnam.  I  have  been  here  for  eight 
and  one  half  months. 

Before  arriving  here  I  was  Informed  that 
this  base  was  the  most  secuse  In  Vietnam. 
Not  only  did  this  please  me  b\it  my  wife  was 
deeply  relieved  or  as  much  as  possible.  Then 
when  I  arrived  I  was  told  that  this  base,  on 
the  average  took  more  hits  per  month  than 
any  base  In  Vietnam.  We  were  told  one  thing 
In  the  states  while  the  facts  were  Jvist  the 
other  way  around.  And  I  know  now  what 
they  meant.  Since  I  have  been  here  the  ammo 
dump  has  been  blown  twice  and  we've  had 
numerous  rocket  attacks  and  sapper  assaults. 

Now.  that  the  base  Is  phasing  down  for 
close  out.  things  are  getting  even  worse.  W« 
are  getting  more  rocket  and  sapper  attacks 
than  ever.  And  our  security  Is  something  else. 
Just  the  other  night.  th<>  V.C.  hit  the  Army 
base  here  and  killed  4  and  wounded  18  while 
they  were  asleep  in  their  bunks.  The  ARVN 
have  been  placed  around  the  base  for  our 
security.  Some  security.  Since  the  ARVN  took 
over  the  V.C.  have  blown  our  aiomo  dump, 
hit  us  with  rockets,  shot  one  man  on  guard 
duty  in  addition  to  the  Army  Incident  men- 
tioned earlier. 

Ovi  personal  protection  Is  a  real  winner. 
They  tell  us  to  get  under  our  bunks  when  we 
come  under  attack.  No  bunkers.  Just  a  mat- 
tress and  ply  wood  walls.  I  dont  consider 
that  much  protection  from  I23mm  rockets. 
We  have  also  been  told  that  there  is  a  chance 
we  might  come  under  a  mass  ground  assault. 
So  what  do  we  do?  We  turn  almost  all  our 
weapons  In  to  be  shipped  out.  We  have  about 
180  guys  In  my  Sqd.  now  and  only  60  M18 
rlfies  to  go  around. 

0\ir  target  date  to  leave  here  is  In  May. 
But  now  we  have  been  placed  on  hold.  They 
even  took  some  guys  off  the  plane  last  week 
who  were  on  their  way  home.  And  now  no 
one  Is  leaving.  Yet  we  continue  to  close.  We 
have  no  aircraft  as  they  have  been  turned 
over  to  the  VNAF  and  are  not  even  on  tills 
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base  anymore.  Oxir  gym  has  been  c  oaed. 
hobby  abops.  chapel  and  next  week  the 
theater  clooes.  But  they  tell  lu  to  stay  busy 
when  not  on  duty.  Still  the  club  stays  open 
and  they  never  run  out  of  booae  and  thats 
about  all  there  Is  left  to  do. 

In  the  meantime  we  are  sitting  Uke  i  lucks 
on  a  pond.  Perfect  targets  for  the  V.O  and 
they  are  starting  to  open  up.  I'm  dn  Ftlng 
this  letter  on  the  morning  of  13  April.  Just 
two  hours  ago  we  took  9  132  rockets.  And 
they  tell  us  tonight  It  could  be  even  wo  rse.  I 
don't  mind  telling  anyone  that  I  am  s(  ared. 
All  I  want  is  to  go  home  and  be  wit  t  my 
family.  My  wife  Is  almost  a  nervous  v  reck. 
Every  time  she  hears  that  we  have  bee  i  hit 
she  sends  an  inquiry  through  the  Red  :^aas 
to  find  out  if  I'm  alright.  The  Newi  she 
bears  is  never  right  and  since  mall  takes  four 
or  five  days  she  has  no  way  of  knowing  w  lat's 
going  on. 

I  can't  understand  why  we  can't  leave  tiere 
now.  What  difference  does  a  few  thou  land 
dollars  worth  of  material  make  wher  Ite 
compared  to  the  billions  of  dollars  we  lave 
spent  here  already.  And  what  about  al  the 
lives  that  have  been  lost?  Haven't  we  lost 
enough  already?  Why  do  we  stay  here!  and 
lose  more  everyday.  Our  mission  here  at  Ic&m 
Ranh  is  gone  but  here  we  sUy.  For  wh  it?  I 
did  not  want  to  come  over  here  and  t  ad  I 
known  what  It  was  going  to  be  like  b  ifore 
hand  I  would  have  done  everything  li  my 
power  to  keep  from  coming.  If  I  tho  ight 
there  was  any  chance  that  I  would  ha^  e  to 
come  back  here  or  any  place  like  this,  hen 
my  Air  Force  career  would  Just  have  t  >  go 
down  the  drain.  If  there  was  any  way  tt  at  I 
could  leave  here  now  I  would  not  wait  one 
second. 

I  believe  I  know  why  the  younger  gen  'ra- 
tion feels  like  they  do  about  this  war.  1  bey 
are  being  asked  to  support  a  war  that  we 
become  involved  In  while  most  were  stll .  In 
grade  school.  I  too  am  against  this  wi  r.  I 
hope  that  we  never  let  our  great  coui  [try 
become  entangled  In  a  situation  such  as  ;hls 
ever  again.  I  would  ask  you  to  ask  youi  self 
this  one  question  HAS  IT  BEE^N  WOI  TH 
THE  PRICE  WE  HAVE  PAID? 

My  wife  and  6  year  old  daughter  are  w  kit- 
ing for  me  In  Missouri.  We  have  plans  to  idd 
one  more  to  our  family  next  year.  We  are 
both  from  the  Joplin  area.  And  right  low 
all  we  care  about  Is  my  getting  home  as  t  x)n 
as  possible.  We  coiUd  all  be  headed  home  to- 
morrow but  we  won't  and  every  day  we  itay 
the  chancee  are  someone  won't  be  going  h  >me 
at  all. 

This  letter  is  not  meant  to  lodge  a  c  >m- 
plalnt  or  request  a  favor.  It  is  intended  <  nly 
to  express  my  opinion,  feelings  and  a  ew 
facts  as  I  see  them.  Also  to  ask  one  last  qi  m- 
tlon.  Why  can't  we  come  home  now? 

I  thank   you  for  your  efforts  on  betjalf 
of  our  great  country  and  state.  Also  for 
time  you  spend  reading  this  letter. 


;he 


he 

a 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  BUDGET 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President, 
Phoenix  Peace  Center  has  prepare<    _ 
thoughtful  study  of  the  President's  bu(  Ig- 
et  which  I  think  deserves  the  earful 
consideration    of    all    Americans.     _.. 
study  documents  the  fact  that  the  p-o 
posed  budget  for  the  coming  fiscal  y  sar 
will  not  bring  us  one  step  closer  to  £he 
new  priorities  that  most  Americans  wAnt 

It  discusses  the  fallacies  that  ar^ln- 
volved  In  the  claim  that  our  Inves 
In  human  resources  now  exceeds  o 
vestment  in  war.  It  discusses  the 
costs  of  the  war  In  Indochina.  It  disc_ 
some  of  the  facts  that  tend  to  be  Igno. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  te- 


port  of  the  Phoenix  Peace  Center  on  the 
President's  budget  be  printed  in  the  Rbc- 

ORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricoio, 
as  follows: 

Trb  PassmKNT's  Bttdost  FoocBr 

(Prepared   by   John   Klncald,   director,   the 

Phoenix  Peace  Center) 

Is  the  President's  budget  for  real? 

When  he  presented  his  $346.3  billion  fis- 
cal 1073  budget  to  Congress,  President  Nixon 
said:  "The  highest  priority  of  my  administra- 
tion Is  to  bring  about  an  era  of  peace  and 
prosperity."  In  saying  this.  liCr.  Nixon — who 
rates  hlmseU  "a  deeply  committed  pacifist" — 
escalated  bis  peace  language.  First,  It  was  a 
"generation"  of  peace,  then  a  "century",  and 
now  an  "era"  as  If  to  suggest  the  mlllennlimi 
is  next. 

As  citizens  and  taxpayers  who  wish  to  in- 
vest In  life,  we  believe  that  the  President's 
budgetary  message  is  misleading  and  that 
serious  questions  must  be  raised  by  the  pub- 
lice  before  Congress  again  disregards  our 
opinions. 

u  THE  Buixar  PAcnncT 

Once  again  the  Pentagon  is  slated  to  re- 
celve  the  lion's  share.  The  President  has 
asked  for  an  increase  in  war  expenditures 
eouallng  about  $1  biUlon  this  coming  year 
and  90.3  billion  in  new  spending  spread  over 
several  fiscal  years.  This  amounts  to  $86.4 
billion  for  war,  and  If  Congress  approves,  wiU 
be  the  largest  mUltary  budget  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II. 

This  prompted  Senator  Proxmire,  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  to 
say:  "What  the  President  has  done  is  to  take 
the  so-called  'peace  dividend'  and  give  It  to 
the  Pentagon." 

Under  the  section  "Strategy  For  Peace"  the 
President  listed  only  programs  to  Increase 
and  streamline  our  mUltary  forces.  As  Max 
Frankel  of  The  New  York  Times  commented: 
"The  years  of  saving  on  mUltary  expendi- 
tures are  over." 

IS   TRK   BUOGKT    HCMANET 

In  the  message,  the  President  proudly  an- 
nounced that  under  his  budget  "human  re- 
sources spending  wUl  be  46%  of  the  1073 
budget,  whUe  defense  programs  will  be  33%." 
However,  further  analysis  shows  clearly  that 
Mr.  Nixon  is  still  asking  us  to  hand  over 
at  least  60  cents  of  every  tax  dollar  for 
war — past,  present  and  future.  Why  the  dis- 
crepancy? 

SANE  (318  Massachusetts  Avenue.  N.W., 
Washington,  DC.  20002)  has  kindly  provided 
us  with  the  following  analysis  that  explains 
the  difference. 

"President  Nixon's  assertion  that  defense 
spending  is  now  lower  than  spending  on 
"human  resources"  can  be  made  only  by  in- 
cluding government  tnist  funds  such  as  So- 
cial Security  and  the  Highway  Trust  Fund 
as  part  of  the  federal  budget.  These  trust 
funds  were  set  up  years  ago  to  provide  spe- 
clflc  benefits,  and  are  financed  by  separate 
taxes.  Congress  cannot  dispose  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  trust  funds.  They  should  right- 
fully be  considered  as  separate  cookie  Jars, 
not  as  part  of  the  federal  pie.  (The  trust 
funds  were  not  Included  in  the  federal  bud- 
get until  1908). 

"The  Nixon  Administration  also  misleads 
the  public  by  Its  failure  to  acknowledge  in 
their  proper  place  two  items  which  belong 
under  the  costs  of  past  wars:  veterans  pay- 
ments and  the  interest  on  the  national  debt 
(most  of  which  u  war-Incurred) .  The  first  U 
placed  in  the  Nixon  budget  under  'human 
resources.'  The  second  Is  listed  separately. 

"When  the  trust  funds  are  set  aside  and 
veterans  payments  and  the  Interest  on  the 
national  debt  are  placed  iinder  the  costs  of 
past  wars,  the  oudget  submitted  a  year  ago 


by  the  Fresldsnt  for  Fiscal  1972  looked  Uke 

this: 

(In  percent] 

Military  programs:  Defense.  ABO.  mUl- 
tary assistance.  SelseUve  Sendee 4« 

Costs  of  past  wan:  Veterans  and  In- 
terest on  national  debt 17 

Military-related  programs m 

Human  rssouross:  Education,  manpower, 
health,  and  income  security 17 

Physical  resources:  (Agriculture,  rural 
development,  natural  resourqps,  com- 
merce, tranqwrtatlaii.  bousing,  com- 
munity development n 

All  other:  International  alTaln  and  fi- 
nance, qwce.  general  government,  rev- 
enue-sharing, non-mllltary  pay  in> 
creases,  contingencies) n 

These  figures  were  compiled  by  the  Leg- 
islative Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  at  the  request  of  Senator  Mark 
Hatfield.  They  show  that  h\mian  and  physi- 
cal resources  combined  were  slated  by  the 
President  to  receive  only  28%  of  the  funds 
voted  by  Congress,  against  44%  for  the  mUl- 
tary and  another  17%  to  pay  off  the  costs 
of  past  wars. 

Using  the  same  process,  the  proposed  Fis- 
cal 1973  budget  looks  approximately  like 
this: 

(In  percent] 

Military  programs 43 

Costs  of  past  wars ig 

Military-related    programs M 

Human    resources 19 

Physical  resources n 

All    other 10 

"Thus,  when  the  trust  funds  are  re- 
moved and  the  various  budget  Items  are 
placed  where  they  belong,  we  see  that  In 
the  past  year  the  cost  of  current  military 
programs  has  gone  down  3%  and  the  cost 
of  past  wars  has  Increassd  1  %.  This  amounts 
to  a  net  decrease  of  1%  in  military-related 
programs,  an  Insignificant  difference.  More- 
over, the  Increase  In  human  resources  from 
17%  In  Fiscal  1972  to  19%  In  Fiscal  197S 
Is  barely  visible." 

Hence,  as  SANE  concludes:  "In  terms  of 
national  priorities,  the  Fiscal  1973  budget 
Is  more  of  the  same." 

IS  TRK  BVDGKT  rUU.  OV  PIOSPaKrrT  AND 
BKPLOTKXKT? 

Even  though  government  officials  are  ad- 
mitting that  the  Jobless  rate  wlU  only  de- 
cline from  8.1%  to  6%  by  the  end  of  1973. 
the  President's  message  calls  for  "full  em- 
ployment without  Inflation  and  without 
war.  a  condition  we  have  not  experienced 
In  this  generation."  To  achieve  this  the  Pres- 
ident calls  for  a  "$6.3  billion  Increase  In 
budget  authority"  to  beef  up  the  Pentagon's 
dead-end  capitalism  and  deficits  for  1973 
and  1973  totaling  $64.3  bUllonI 

However,  as  many  economists  have 
pointed  out.  Including  Louis  B.  Lundborg. 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Bank  of  Amer- 
ica, "the  war  in  Vietnam  has  seriously  dis- 
torted the  American  economy,  has  Inflamed 
Inflationary  pressures,  has  drained  re- 
sources that  are  desperately  needed  to  over- 
come serious  domestic  problems  confront- 
ing our  country,  and  has  dampened  the  rate 
of  growth  in  profits  on  both  a  before  and  af- 
ter tax  basis." 

Continuing  his  testimony  before  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Foreign  Relatkois,  Mr. 
Lundborg  noted:  "The  ezp>endltures  related 
to  the  Vietnam  war,  added  to  the  near  full 
employment  economy  that  existed  in  mld- 
1966.  generated  severe  Inflationary  pressures. 
Consumer  prices  began  Increasing  rapidly  as 
the  Federal  deficit  grew.  While  there  Is  room 
for  a  wide  i-ange  of  opinion  covering  proper 
tax  policies  during  this  period,  especially  over 
the  timing  and  magnitude  of  tax  Increases, 
and  the  proper  role  of  monetary  policy,  the 
basic  cause  of  the  Inflationary  forces  was  a 
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sharp  increase  in  Psderal  spending  associated 
with  tbs  escalation  of  the  conflict  in  Viet- 
nam." 

"The  Report  Of  The  Steering  Committee  Of 
The  Congressional  Committee  For  A  Vote  On 
The  War"  said  flatly:  "The  atuwer  to  tnfia. 
tUm  te  to  end  the  toar."  The  Bepart  noted 
that: 

"Telephone  service  is  declining  due  to  a 
lack  of  men.  material  and  adequate  research 
and  development. 

"Food  prloes  are  going  up  6%  every  year. 

In  some  afeas.  the  price  of  a  house  has 
gone  up  28%  In  two  years. 

The  cost  of  going  out  to  the  movies  or  to 
dinner  has  doubled  in  the  big  cities  in  the 
last  five  years. " 

The  Report  also  pointed  out  that  while,  in 
1969,  the  Defense  Department  provided  some 
$21,666.67  for  ammimltion  to  shoot  at  each 
Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnamese  soldier, 
whether  they  bit  him  or  not,  the  Administra- 
tion provided  only  $44  for  the  education  of 
each  American  child.  Do  you  wcHider  why  our 
cities  are  decaying  with  p<41ution.  crime, 
overcrowding,  and  unemployment?  In  1970 
the  military  share  of  Federal  Income  tax 
revenue  from  New  York  City  was  $6  billion, 
larger  than  the  city's  budget  I 

"Every  hoiu'  the  United  States  wpexxOB  $3 
million  on  the  Indochina  war.  These  are  some 
of  the  programs  that  are  not  receiving  neces- 
sary funds  because  of  the  war  effort  and  all 
0/  which  could  be  financed  out  of  war  ex- 
penditures in  a  two  year  period: 

"Provision  of  public  l&rarles  for  12  mil- 
lion Americans  who  have  no  access  to 
libraries. 

"Construction  of  296,000  new  elementary 
classrooms. 

"Four  years  of  training  for  125.000  nurses 
and  60,000  doctors. 

"Provision  and  equipment  of  600,000  hos- 
pital beds. 

"Capital  spending  program  for  mass  trans- 
portation systems  amounting  to  $10  billion 
over  10  years. 

"Federal  grants  for  urban  renewal  of  $14 
billion  over  10  years. 

"Provision  of  the  Federal  government  con- 
tribution of  $13  billion  to  end  air  and  water 
poUutlon." 

The  President  must  have  been  standing 
on  his  head  when  he  prepared  the  1973 
budget.  His  priorities  are,  to  say  the  least. 
Inverted.  For  example,  the  total  proposed 
budget  of  about  $201  billion  for  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  Is  about  two- 
thirds  less  than  the  $6.3  billion  Increase 
the  Defense  Department  wlU  receive  on  Its 
already  bloated  share.  The  $2.6  bUlion  re- 
quest for  EPA  is  the  same  as  last  year  and 
of  this,  about  $2  blUion  Is  already  slated 
for  the  Federal  share  of  new  sewage  facili- 
ties, leaving  only  about  $600  million  for  other 
programs.  Despite  continued  injustices 
against  the  real  Americans,  The  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  Is  slated  for  only  a  $102  mil- 
lion Increase  over  Its  present  $419,531,000. 

These  inverted  priorities  are  grossly  negli- 
gent of  the  human  and  ecological  needs  of 
America  today.  Once  again,  like  previous  Ad- 
ministrations, by  pouring  the  lion's  share 
into  the  military  sector,  the  President  and 
Congress,  If  It  approves,  will  continue  dis- 
torting and  skewing  the  economy  away  from 
the  kinds  of  domestic,  civilian  programs  that 
might  bring  full  employment,  better  health, 
education  and  mass  transit,  and  perhaps  end 
poverty,  pollution  and  crime.  As  SANE  has 
pointed  out,  "It  Is  lumecessary  to  increase 
military  spending  (or  buUd  space  shuttles) 
In  order  to  create  new  Jobs  and  lower  the 
unemployment  rate." 

"Several  recent  studies  have  concluded 
that  spending  on  domestic  priorities  is  Just 
as  good.  If  not  better,  at  generating  Jobs 
as  defense  and  space  spending.  The  VS. 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency's 
Adjuatmenta  of  the  V.S.  Economy  to  ReduC' 
tiont  in  MUitary  Spending  (ed.  by  Bernard 


Udls.  1970)  siiggests  that  civilian  programs 
are  Just  as  effective  at  creating  Jobs  as  mili- 
tary spending.  It  emphasizes  that  'there  Is 
nothing  unique  about  the  capacity  of  mUl- 
tary spending  to  generate  Jobs.'  Dr.  James 
Scovllle,  Economics  Prof,  at  the  University 
of  Illinois,  has  concluded  in  a  chapter  in 
the  Urban  CoaUtlon's  Counterbudget  that: 
'Reallocation  of  a  fixed  federal  budget  from 
high-cost  (I.e.,  high  outlays  per  Job  created) 
defense  programs  to  lower-ooet  social  wel- 
fare operations  is  sufficient  to  generate  a 
modest  Increase  in  total  employment.  With 
an  Increased  total  budget,  as  proposed  In 
this  report,  this  effect  would  be  s<Mnewhat 
greater.' " 

IS  TBB   BUDCKT   DE8IOMKD   TO    END   THE    WAS    IN 
INDOCHINA? 

Since  the  President  refuses  to  separate 
Vietnam  from  other  defense  costs  in  his 
budget  messages.  It  is  more  difficult  to  an- 
swer this  question.  However,  the  requested 
Increase  in  military  expenditures  suggests 
that  Secretary  Laird  was  correct  in  his  pre- 
diction that  the  Vietnam  war  costs  would 
be  about  the  same  $8  blUion  in  the  coming 
fiscal  year.  This  Is  down  slightly  from  the 
$8.6  bUllon  this  year. 

Judging  from  the  magnitude  of  the  con- 
tinuing war  under  President  Nixon,  we  can 
conclude,  indirectly,  that  the  budget  does 
not  assume  an  end  to  the  war. 

Although  our  boys  are  graduaUy  coming 
home  and  American  casualties  have  de- 
clined, the  war  is  wiring  up,  not  winding 
down,  because  computers,  remote  sensors, 
and  bombs  are  replacing  our  men.  The  In- 
tensive "Electronic  Battlefield"  program  Is 
designed  to  maintain  a  level  of  defensive  and 
offensive  firepower  eqtial  to,  if  not  greater 
than,  the  laigest  nximber  of  troops  we  have 
ever  had  in  Indochina. 

The  Pentagon  reported  in  January  that 
m(»e  than  436.000  men  have  been  killed  in 
battle  in  Indochina  since  President  Nixon 
entered  the  White  House.  This  Is  30,000 
more  than  the  405,000  men  klUed  in  the  last 
three  years  of  Johnson's  Administration. 

President  Nixon  has  already  unleashed  the 
majontii  of  the  more  than  6.2  millicm  tcms 
of  bombs  dropped  on  Indodilna — three  times 
the  tonnage  we  dropped  In  all  of  World 
War  n!  As  of  inld-1971,  the  monthly  bomb- 
ing under  Mr.  Nixon  averages  about  96,000 
tons  as  opposed  to  approximately  iSOfiOO  tons 
under  Mr.  Johnson.  AcccMxiing  to  Herbert 
Mltgang  writing  in  The  New  York  Timet 
(Sept.  21,  1971):  "The  cost  of  one  B-62 
sortie  in  Southeast  Asia  today — for  fuel  and 
bombs  alone — is  between  $35,000  and 
$46,000."  Needless  to  say.  this  has  resulted 
In  a  30%  Increase  In  the  number  of  POWs 
and  MIA's  since  Mr.  Nixon  became  Presi- 
dent. 

According  to  the  Library  of  Congress'  re- 
port: Impact  of  the  Vietnam  War:  between 
early  1966  and  early  1971,  there  were  1,060,000 
civilian  casualties  in  South  Vietnam  alone. 
Including  326.000  killed,  of  whran  30%  were 
chUdren  under  age  13!  In  aU  of  Indochina, 
as  of  August  1971.  the  average  monthly 
civilian  toll  under  President  Nixon  was 
130,000  people  as  opposed  to  96/)00  people 
under  President  Johnson. 

FlnaUy,  President  Nixon  has  expanded  the 
air  war  In  Laos  and  opened  a  new  front  In 
Cambodia  at  the  cost  of  some  1  million 
refugees  in  Laos  and  IVi  million  in  Cam- 
bodia. Ftirthermore,  Senatw  Edward  Ken- 
nedy's Subcommittee  on  Refugees  has  con- 
firmed the  charges  made  by  Nguyen  Van 
Tien,  deputy  chief  of  the  PRO'S  Pails  dele- 
gation, that  South  Vietnam  Is  presently  re- 
locating hundreds  of  thousands  of  Viet- 
namese peasants  from  their  homes  In  the 
northern  provinces. 

DOES    THE    BODCCT    MEET    TOUK    NXEDS7 

Only  you  can  add  up  your  taxes  and  make 
this  decision.  Our  conclusion  is  that  the  pro- 
posed budget  falls  to  meet  the  desperate 


peacemaking  and  life-giving  needs  ot  our 
world  and  our  nation  today. 

WHAT  Wnx  TOU  DO  ABOTTT  THE  BX7DCBTT 

Congress  must  act.  Please  write  now  to 
your  Congressmen  and  express  your  opin- 
ions. Press  for  an  end  of  the  war  now! 

Contribute  and  help  the  Phoenix  Peace 
Center  work  for  peace  and  purchase  more 
copies  of  this  report  (SOi)  for  your  friends 
and  neighb-x-8. 

KILITAXT   BUDGETS   AND   BECtnUTT   POLICT 

(Statement  by  Seymoiir  Melman,  Co-Chalr- 
man  of  SANE  and  Professor  of  Industrial  En- 
gineering, Columbia  University.) 

Five  different  military  budgets  have  been 
recently  proposed  for  the  United  States: 

(1)  The  Nixon  budget  for  National  De- 
fense. $86.4  bUllon. 

(2)  Senator  McOovem's  defense  budget. 
$64.8  bUllon. 

(3)  The  Urban  Coalition's  Counterbudpef, 
$60.4  bUlion. 

(4)  The  BTOoklDgi  Institution's  Agenda  for 
the  Nation  budget,  $60  billion. 

(6)  Seymour  Melman's  proposed  budget. 
$29  bUllon. 

These  flve  budgets  pay  for  the  different 
mlUtary  forces  that  are  necessary  to  Imple- 
ment the  national  security  policies  that  are 
preferred  by  each  of  the  proponents. 

President  Nixon  proposes  a  budget  that  Is 
competent  to  pay  for  armed  forces  few  oper- 
ating a  nuclear  war,  plus  two  conventional 
wars  at  the  same  time.  One  of  the  conven- 
tional wars  is  the  war  in  Indochina  to  be 
continued.  In  addition,  the  Nixon  program 
Includes  maj<»'  new  Investments  in  aircraft. 
mlssUes,  submarines  and  surface  craft  for 
adding  to  nuclear  overkill  forces.  By  mechan- 
izing majw  parts  of  the  non-nuclear  aimed 
forces,  the  mxon  Administration  hopes  to 
be  able  to  operate  conventional  wars  with 
fewer  men  In  the  uniformed  services.  The 
Nixon  budget  continues  the  strategy  of  using 
mlUtary  power  as  an  aU-puipose  political 
Instrument  and  defines  the  security  of  the 
U.S.  as  equivalent  to  numerical  preponder- 
ance of  Instruments  of  mUltary  power. 

The  MoOovem  budget  is  a  major  step  away 
from  the  Nixon  concept  of  security  based  on 
mUltary  power.  The  McOovem  budget  with- 
holds additional  funds  tar  adding  to  over- 
kill, terminates  the  Indochina  War,  with- 
draws half  of  U.S.  troops  from  Europe,  and 
reduces  VS.  aimed  forces  to  1.7  million,  as 
against  the  Nixon  plan  of  2.5  mUUon  imder 
arms.  The  difference  of  about  $30  blUion  be- 
tween the  Nixon  and  McOovem  budget  makes 
available  the  funds  that  would  be  required 
for  implementing  a  true  shift  In  national  pri- 
orities toward  emphasizing  cIvUlan.  rather 
than  mUltary  econ<Hny.  The  McOovem  de- 
fense budget  is  the  first  step  toward  demili- 
tarizing America. 

The  Urban  Coalition's  military  budget  In 
Counterbtidget  relies  prlmarUy  on  the  dlm- 
Inatlon  of  mismanagement  and  waste  in  the 
operation  of  the  Pentagon,  ending  of  the  war 
in  Indochina,  and  elimination  of  obsolete 
weapons  systems  to  accomplish  a  reduction 
in  defense  spending  to  $50.4  billion. 

The  Brookings'  budget  of  1971  was  based 
on  a  security  policy  slmUar  to  that  of  Pres- 
ident Nixon's,  but  Included  allowance  for 
substantial  reductions  in  forces  on  grounds 
of  economizing  and  making  more  efficient 
use  of  manpower. 

The  Melman  budget  defines  forces  and 
equipment  adequate  for  three  functions:  nu- 
clear deterrence;  guarding  the  UJS.;  and  ci^m- 
bUity  for  participating  in  International 
peacekeeping.  The  forces  for  these  functions 
are  calculated  at  no  more  than  1  mUlion  men 
in  a  volunteer  army. 

We  offer  the  foUowing  critique  of  the 
Nixon  budget: 

(1)  It  continues  the  Indochina  war; 

(2)  It  finances  major  additions  to  nuclear 
overklU.  In  1971  the  U.S.  could  deUver  4.600 
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nuclear  warheads  to  foreign  locations  b  r  In- 
tercontinental delivery  vehicles.  For  th »  176 
Soviet  cities  of  population  of  100,000  oi  over 
this  meant  an  overkill  of  26  times.  Th  i  So- 
viets, with  a  lesser  nuclear  force.  2.000  war- 
heads, could  "overkill"  the  160  U.S.  clt  es  of 
100.000  or  more  13  times.  This  nuclear  arms 
race  has  become  absurd.  People  cann^  it  be 
killed  more  than  once.  If  the  U.S.  and  U.i  .S.R. 
were  to  exchange  their  nuclear  forces  v  ould 
It  make  any  military  difference  between  hese 
two  countries? 

(3)  The  Nixon  budget  prepares  for  more 
wars  of  Intervention  in  the  Vietnam  fasilon. 
It  Includes  a  continued  emphasis  on  the 
Westmoreland  program  for  the  "electr  }nlc 
battlefield"  which  depends  on  mechar  Iza- 
tlon  for  delivery  of  destructive  power  ant  re- 
quires fewer  men  per  ton  of  ordnance  de- 
livered. 

(4)  The  Nixon  budget  commits  more  Iban 
8  million  man-years  for  non-produ(  tlve 
economic  growth  In  the  U.S..  assuming  I  10.- 
000  as  the  cost  of  a  man-year.  This  m  sans 
8  million  man-years  whose  produce  does  not 
contribute  to  the  quality  of  life  nor  to  fur- 
ther production.  The  concentration  of  sk  lied 
manpower  on  economically  non-produ  :tlve 
work  Is  the  prime  caxise  of  the  growing  lon- 
competetiveness  of  many  U.S.  industries  and 
the  collateral  increase  In  unemployment  and 
uninvested  capital. 

(5)  The  Nixon  program  Includes  no  [rep- 
aration whatsoever  for  conversion  from  i  ilU- 
tary  to  civilian  economy.  Despite  catastro;>hic 
unemployment  conditions  in  many  cities  and 
regions,  the  Nixon  Administration  has  de- 
clined to  respond  to  any  proposals  for  pre- 
paring the  way  for  conversion  of  either  ez  ter- 
prises  or  Individuals  to  civilian  econom  '. 

(6)  The  Nixon  military  budget  comoilts 
over  $400  per  person  in  the  U.S.  to  mil  tary 
power  In  the  name  of  security.  Actually,  this 
priority  diminishes  the  security  of  the 
American  people;  for  In  every  nation  th<  i  se- 
curity of  the  modern  state  is  a  function  not 
only  of  military  position  but  also  of  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  well-being  of  the  popula- 
tion. The  security  of  the  American  peof  le  is 
menaced  today  by  the  plague  of  hard  Irug 
addiction,  the  breakdown  of  community  and 
unemployment  rates  extending  to  34.9  Tc  as 
among  teenagers  in  the  ghettoes.  The  nixon 
budget  with  its  military  priority  offers  no 
prospect  of  Improvement  of  life  for  t  le  30 
million  Americans,  white  and  blftck.  wl  o  are 
still  the  disinherited  of  American  socl  sty. 

A  set  of  practical  steps  could  be  tak  m  by 
the  federal  government  to  Improve  Am<  rlcao 
security,  including: 

( 1 )  sharp  reduction  in  the  Pentagon  Budg- 
et along  the  lines  proposed  by  Senat<p  Mc- 
Ctovem,  as  a  first  step;  / 

(2)  reduce  sharply  the  Irratlonalw  large 
overkill  forces:  f 

(3)  stop  the  Indochina  War  an  I  bring 
American  forces  home; 

(4)  negotiate  mutual  force  reductl  >ns  with 
tlie  U.S.S.R.; 

(6)  start  withdrawal  from  the  grossly 
over-extended  military  commltmenfl  system 
In  48  countries;  I 

(6)  use  the  savings  from  the  McOolrem  de- 
fense budget  to  finance  major  Job-lreatlng 
activities,  especially  In  the  major  motropoll- 
tan  centers  and  civilian  industrial  i  reas  of 
the  United  States.  The  agenda  prep  ired  by 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisors  in  ts  1969 
Economic  Report  can  be  used  as  a  flr^  guide 
to  a  civilian  priorities  program. 


WORKINGMAN'S  BILL  OP  RI(  HITS 

Mr.  OAMBRELL.  Mr.  President  since 
announcing  the  workingman's  bill  of 
rights  on  April  20,  I  have  received  con- 
siderable correspondence  regarding  it.  I 
want  to  share  one  of  these  letters  which 
came  from  George  A.  Heap,  whoks  run- 


ning as  a  Democrat  for  assemblsnnan  to 
represent  the  63d  assembly  district,  Cali- 
fornia, which  said: 

Just  thought  you  would  like  to  have  a  copy 
of  your  "Workingman's  BUI  of  Rights"  which 
I  have  been  and  am  now  using  In  my  current 
campaign — 63  A.D..  California,  per  attached 
enclosures.  Excellent  good  thinking  on  your 
part  and  very  timely.  Hope  you  won't  mind 
my  use.  Best  regards  and  luck  to  you. 

Mr.  Heap  had  attached  a  piece  of  his 
own  campaign  literature  on  which  he  had 
reprinted  the  "Workingman's  Bill  of 
Rights,"  giving  me  credit  for  having  pro- 
posed it. 

Although  I  do  not  know  Mr.  Heap,  I 
appreciate  his  endorsement  of  the  work- 
ingman's bill  of  rights.  I  encourage  every 
candidate  for  any  public  office  in  the 
United  States  to  support  the  rights  of 
the  working  people  who  support  and  de- 
fend the  Americsm  system. 


EMERGENCY  POOD  AND  MEDICAL 
SERVICES  PROGRAM 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  commend  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee for  including  in  the  second  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill  for  fiscal 
1972  the  sum  of  $30  million  for  OEO's 
emergency  food  and  medical  services 
program. 

The  phasing  out,  now  imderway,  of 
this  valuable  component  of  the  effort 
to  end  hunger  and  malnutrition  is  in 
flagrant  disregard  of  the  expressed  will 
of  Congress. 

With  the  submission  of  its  budget  re- 
quests for  fiscal  1972,  the  administration 
made  known  its  Intention  to  end  the 
emergency  food  and  medical  services 
program,  and  asked  for  no  new  fimds 
other  than  $3.5  million  to  continue  proj- 
ects serving  Indians  and  migrants. 

Twice  in  the  past  year  Congress  has 
indicated  its  disagreement  with  that 
Judgment  and  its  intention  that  the  pro- 
gram be  continued. 

S.  2007,  the  GEO  bUl  later  vetoed  by 
the  President,  earmarked  $62.5  million 
for  EPMS  for  fiscal  years  1972  and  1973. 

In  a  previous  appropriations  act  Con- 
gress directed  that  $52.7  million  be  used 
for  EPMS  in  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Despite  these  clear  indications  of  con- 
gressional support,  the  emergency  food 
and  medical  services  program  is  now 
being  phased  out.  The  number  of  proj- 
ects supported  by  EPMS  fimds  has  been 
reduced  from  over  700  to  about  400  since 
the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year.  Unless 
the  administration's  course  is  reversed, 
the  number  of  projects  will  be  down  to 
150  by  July  1  and  to  virtually  zero  by 
fall. 

Mr.  President,  the  emergency  food 
and  medical  services  program  has  been 
one  of  the  most  effective  and  popular  of 
all  GEO  programs,  funding  projects  and 
activities  which  meet  a  real  need  and 
for  which  no  other  funds  are  available. 

In  St.  Louis,  the  supplemental  food 
program  for  pregnant  women,  new 
mothers,  and  infants  provides  nutrition- 
ally enriched  foods  to  as  many  as  12,000 
persons  each  month.  The  food  is  made 
available  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, but  e:pM8  is  the  only  source  of 


Pederal  funding  for  the  handling  and 
distribution  of  the  food.  The  St.  Louis 
Hiunan  Development  Corporation's 
EPMS  contract  expires  on  June  30. 

Funding  for  the  supplemental  food 
program  in  Kansas  City  will  terminate 
later  this  year.  

In  northwest  Missouri,  EPMS  funds 
have  been  used  primarily  to  expand 
participation  in,  and  Improve  the  effec- 
tiveness of,  the  commodity  distribution 
program.  Activities  have  included  out- 
reach to  locate  eligible  individuals,  as- 
sistance in  the  certification  process, 
delivery  of  food  to  those  without  trans- 
portation, and  an  education  program 
relative  to  the  proper  handling  and 
storage  of  the  donated  foods. 

The  Missouri  Valley  Human  Resources 
Development  Corp.  in  central  Missouri 
has  implemented  a  demonstration  scho<d 
breakfast  program.  The  State  depart- 
ment of  education  provides  15  cents 
for  each  breakfast  served.  EFMS  funds 
are  used  to  match  this  contribution  and 
to  pay  the  personnel  costs. 

The  program  of  the  Delta  Area  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Corp.  in  the  Bootheel 
includes  delivery  service  to  the  handi- 
capped, and  education  in  nutrition, 
money  management,  and  budget  bujring. 

In  west  central  Missouri  a  successful 
effort  was  imdertaken  in  cooperation 
with  the  county  governments  to  establish 
a  family  food  assistance  program  in  the 
six  counties  that  were  without  one  in 
1969.  A  supplemental  food  program  has 
issued  vouchers  to  such  high-risk  groups 
as  the  elderly,  children,  and  expectant 
and  nursing  mothers  to  enable  them  to 
purchase  the  fresh  vegetables,  fresh 
fruits,  fresh  milk,  and  meat  that  are  not 
available  through  the  commodity  distri- 
bution program.  Other  activities  have  in- 
cluded assistance  to  local  school  admin- 
istrations in  expanding  their  school 
lunch  programs,  and  technical  advice 
and  assistance  in  the  establishment  of 
food  production  cooperatives. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  activities 
that  have  been  made  possible  in  Missouri 
by  the  emergency  food  and  medical 
services  program.  Unless  the  phaseout  of 
this  program  is  reversed  within  the  next 
few  months,  funding  for  these  activities 
will  be  terminated. 

Last  week  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  approved  S.  3010,  ex- 
tending the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
for  3  years.  This  bill  authorizes  an  ap- 
propriation of  up  to  $62.5  million  for 
EPMS  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1973  and 
1974.  It  specifically  mandates  the  expen- 
diture of  $30  million  for  this  program  in 
each  of  these  years. 

Hopefully,  the  administration  will  now 
understand  that  Congress  intends  to  see 
the  emergency  food  £uid  medical  services 
program  continued.  The  $30  million  in- 
cluded in  the  second  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill  will  permit  the  reftmd- 
ing  of  many  worthwhile  projects  that 
should  be  continued  but  would  otherwise 
be  terminated  this  summer. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
statement  on  the  appropriation  of  funds 
for  the  emergency  food  and  medical 
services  program  by  the  distinguished 
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Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 

OOVXKK).  

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

STAnMXNT  BT  Sknatob  IiCcOovxen 

As  Chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Nutrition  and  Human  Needs,  I  want  to  sup- 
port particularly  strongly  the  amendment 
Introduced  by  Senator  Magnuson  to  provide 
an  additional  $30  mUllon  for  the  Emergency 
Food  and  Medical  Services  Program  (admin- 
istered by  the  OEO).  Many  of  you  will  re- 
call that  the  Program  began  ae  a  response 
to  the  early  evidence  of  hunger  In  America, 
resulting  directly  from  an  amendment  to  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  introduced  by 
my  colleague  from  Mississippi,  Senator  Sten- 
nls.  Many  wUl  also  not  need  to  be  reminded 
that  the  problems  which  prompted  the  crea- 
tion of  this  program  persist  with  a  terrible 
resiliency.  The  Select  Committee  on  Nutri- 
tion and  Human  Needs  continues  to  docu- 
ment that  fact  even  now,  fully  five  years 
later. 

Over  the  years,  this  relatively  small,  rela- 
tively inexpensive  program  has  accomplished 
much.  FrtMn  its  grantees  we  have  learned  new 
ways  of  reaching  the  elderly  who  are  In  need 
of  food  assistance;  we  have  enjoyed  the  Sup- 
plemental Food  Program  which  provides  spe- 
cially nutritious  foods  to  a  particularly  vul- 
nerable group — pregnant  women  and  young 
children;  we  have  had  access  to  nutrltlon- 
rtiated  research;  and  we  have  seen  new  wajrs 
to  monitor  our  school  lunch  program  devel- 
oped. In  every  area  of  federal  food  assistance 
we  find  the  small  grants  of  the  EFMS  sup- 
porting new  Initiatives,  enabling  the  devel- 
opment of  improved  program  operation,  se- 
curing broader  program  participation  among 
the  hungry  poor. 

More  than  once  I  have  joined  with  my  col- 
leagues in  supporting  this  program  with 
funds  and  with  continued  authority.  But 
in  recenit  months  I  have  also  found  myself — 
again  more  than  once — ^taking  positive  ac- 
tions designed  to  assure  that  the  funds  and 
the  authority  granted  to  the  program  would 
in  fact  be  used.  I  would  hope  that  our  ac- 
ceptance of  Senator  Magnuson's  amendment 
would  leave  no  doubt  that  the  Congress  in- 
tends that  this  program  continue  with  fuU 
support.  Just  last  week  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  approved  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  in- 
cluding an  authorization  for  EFMS  of  $62.6 
mUllon  for  each  of  the  next  two  fiscal  years, 
and  a  mandate  that  at  least  $30  million  be 
expended  on  the  program. 

Monday's  action  underscores,  the  repeated, 
consistent,  actions  by  the  Senate  in  support 
of  this  program.  The  Senaite  conferees  will 
have  still  another  opportunity  to  reiterate 
this  support  when  they  meet  with  members 
of  the  House  later  this  week.  It  is  my  hope 
that  that  conference  will  accept  the  Senate 
provision  and  that  the  EFMS  may  get  on 
with  the  business  of  enabling  food  assistance 
programs  to  better  do  their  Job. 


SCIENTIPIC  POLICIES  OP  THE 
NATION 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Bulletin  of  the  Atomic  Scientists  was 
established  25  years  ago  by  a  group  of 
scientists  who  were  concerned  about  the 
broad  implications  of  scientific  dis- 
coveries. It  has  continued  to  raise  the 
vital  questions  about  the  uses  and  ap- 
plications of  science — and  about  the 
steps  we  must  take  if  we  are  to  put  our 
knowledge  to  constructive  and  not 
destructive  uses. 

I  was,  therefore,  pleased  to  respond  to 
a  questionnaire  submitted  to  me  by  the 


Bulletin — a  questionnaire  that  raised 
crucial  questions  about  the  scientific 
policies  of  the  Nation.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  questionnaire  and  my 
replies  be  printed  in  the  Rkcobo. 

There  being  no  objecticm,  the  Bulletin 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 
as  follows: 

BT7U.ETIN    OF   ATOICIC   SCIKNTIBTS 

Qttestionnaixe 

(Senator  Oeorge  McOovem  response  dated 

Mar.  24,  1972) 

(1)  President  Nlzon  has  recently  estab- 
lished a  new  program  to  provide  federal  sup- 
port to  technologies  needed  to  solve  domestic 
problems.  Do  you  favor  the  federal  govern- 
ment supporting  science  research  for  these 
technologies?  What  technologies  would  you 
emphasize? 

I  strongly  support  federal  funding  to  de- 
velop new  technology  for  meeting  civilian 
needs,  both  in  the  public  and  private  sec- 
ton.  The  President's  effort  Is  cocnmendable, 
but  at  the  same  time  I  do  not  believe  it 
moves  forcefully  enough  to  either  counter 
potential  obstacles  or  to  grasp  the  fuU  op- 
portunities. 

I  have  been  proposing  legislation  since 
1963  to  btip  facilitate  the  transfer  of  excess 
mUitary  resources  to  clvlUan  research,  de- 
velopment and  production.  Certainly  that 
Includes  scientific  and  technical  manpower. 
In  the  pubUc  sector  the  most  important  ele- 
ment in  a  successful  conversion  program  Is 
to  translate  the  need  for  new  technology  into 
effective  demand  through  expanded  funding 
of  clvUlan  research  and  development  and 
through  a  commitment  to  apply  new  tech- 
nology as  It  becomes  available.  In  addition, 
I  believe  the  United  States  should  help  un- 
derwrite "conversion  Internships"  for  scien- 
tific and  technical  personnel  in  private  in- 
dustry, to  stimulate  better  technology  in 
conunercial  fi^ds  while  avoiding  the  enor- 
mous waste  involved  In  the  enforced  Idleness 
of  highly- trained  manpower  released  from 
defense  and  space  programs. 

Another  series  of  problems  Is  posed  by 
the  dispersal  of  government  scientific  and 
technological  activities  throughout  almost 
all  agencies  of  the  federal  government.  Funds 
tend  to  be  allocated  on  the  basis  of  bureau- 
cratic competition  instead  of  according  to  a 
conscious  prlcH-ity  choice.  Those  which  do 
not  have  established  backers  tend  to  be  ne- 
glected, and  appropriations  are  wasted  In 
needless  duplication.  S.  1184,  which  I  am 
cosponsoring  in  the  Senate,  would  confront 
these  difficulties  by  establishing  a  cabinet- 
level  Department  of  Science  and  Technology, 
with  jurisdiction  over  aU  federal  research 
and  development  activities  including  those 
of  NASA,  the  AEC,  the  NSF,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  I  would  undertake  the  re- 
organization as  President. 

The  most  pressing  priorities  for  civilian 
research  and  development  Include  pollution 
contrt^  technology  and  cheap,  fast  and  con- 
venient ground  transportation  systems. 
Eqtially  Important,  though  not  requiring 
equal  simis,  are  the  development  of  new 
birth  control  technologies,  new  sources  of 
energy,  medical  research,  low-cost  housing 
and  housing  rehabilitation. 

(2)  What  sort  of  balance  should  be  sought 
between  our  technological  needs  and  o\ir 
environmental  concerns?  I>o  we  have  to  ac- 
cept certain  detriments  to  the  environment 
to  have  the  technological  advances  required 
by  our  society? 

The  question  m\ist,  of  course,  be  answered 
on  a  case  by  case  basis.  If  the  basic  needs 
of  human  life — food,  clothing,  housing  and 
the  like — cannot  be  met  without  some  envi- 
ronmental cost,  then  obviously  we  will  choose 
in  favor  of  meeting  those  needs  and  accept- 
ing the  cost.  The  balance  is  shifted  in  cases 
where  we  are  damaging  the  environment  to 


provide  only  slight  improvements  in  hTunan 
weU-being.  But  in  any  case,  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  ought  to  concentrate  on  disproving 
the  premise  that  technological  advance  and 
environmental  protection  are  natural  adver- 
saries, by  elevating  environmental  consider- 
ations when  we  choose  among  alternative 
uses  of  technical  resources. 

(3)  What  solutions  do  you  see  to  alleviate 
the  current  energy  crisis?  What  forms  of  nu- 
clear power  are  you  in  favor  of  developing? 

In  preparation  for  the  long  term  we  should 
be  fully  committed  now  to  explore  the  maxi- 
mum potential  of  such  possibilities  as  con- 
trolled fusion,  solar  energy,  and  safe  and 
non-polluting  breeder  reactors.  We  can  look 
for  colossal  demands  for  energy  several  dec- 
ades hence  in  order  to  maintain  a  decent 
standard  of  living,  in  large  part  because  raw 
materials,  such  as  iron,  are  being  exhausted 
and  we  are  thus  forced  to  use  such  energy- 
intensive  substitutes  as  aluminum.  Con- 
trolled fusion  and  solar  energy  both  ap|>ear 
to  offer  the  potential  for  large  energy  pro- 
duction with  relatively  minor  environmental 
effects. 

However,  even  with  an  increased  federal 
commitment,  these  developments  do  not  pro- 
vide a  short  term  answer.  Energy  consump- 
tion has  been  growing  ten  times  as  fast  as 
population,  and  we  are  running  dangerously 
short  now.  One  response  is  to  slow  that 
growth  rate,  by  discouraging  the  promotion 
of  new  minor  uses  for  electricity.  In  addi- 
tion, we  should  increase  the  federal  effort  to 
use  fossil  fuels  more  cleanly  and  efficiently, 
concentrating  on  methods  to  de-sulphiu-lze 
coal  and  oU,  to  control  sulphur  oxide  and 
nitrogen  oxide  emissions  from  fossU  fuel 
plants,  on  new  storage  and  transmission 
technologies,  and  on  magnetohydrodynamlcs 
(MHD).  I  do  not  favor  rushing  ahead  with 
the  present  g^eneratlon  of  water-moderated 
U-235  reactors. 

(4)  Environmentalists  are  concerned  about 
the  possible  hazards  of  nuclear  reactors  in 
the  event  that  an  accident  shoiild  occur  re- 
leasing radioactivity  into  the  biosphere.  In 
addition  they  stress  that  standards  for  radio- 
active emissions  should  be  more  strict.  How 
do  you  answer  their  concern? 

I  share  the  environmentalist  view  that 
every  effort  must  be  made  to  assure  that  nu- 
clear reactors  are  safe  before  they  are  In- 
staUed.  As  indicated  above.  I  do  not  think 
construction  of  reactors  on  a  large  scale  is  a 
major  priority  now.  They  will  never  supply 
more  than  a  fraction  of  the  need,  in  part 
because  the  supply  of  U-236  Is  limited. 
This,  plus  the  fact  that  so  little  Is  known 
about  the  potential  hazards  of  radioactive 
emissions,  suggests  that  we  can  afford  to  be 
extremely  cautious  in  going  ahead  with  these 
installations. 

(6)  The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has 
come  under  attack  for  its  position  as  both 
regulator  and  promoter  of  nuclear  energy. 
How  would  you  resolve  that  seeming  conflict? 

I  would  remove  promotional  activities 
from  the  AEC's  Jurisdiction.  Today's  serious 
conflict  between  environmental  protection 
and  nuclear  power  plants  can  be  traced  at 
least  in  some  degree  to  the  AEC's  haste  in 
encouraging  implementation  of  reactor  tech- 
nology, and  in  its  enthusiasm  for  nuclear 
power  generation  as  the  answer  to  our  energy 
needs,  including  overoptlmlsm  on  the  timing 
of  the  breeder  reactor.  Both  experience  and 
common  sense  support  the  conclusion  that 
promotion  and  regulation  cannot  sit  com- 
fortably at  the  same  table. 

(6)  With  the  continued  development  of 
nuclear  power  is  the  concomitant  problem 
of  storing  nuclear  waste.  What  do  you 
recommend? 

The  priorities  outlined  above  would  abate 
this  problem  somewhat,  but  it  nevertheless 
remains  an  Important  research  need.  I  do 
not  pretend  to  know  the  best  answer  now, 
although  I  have  been  Interested  In  some  of 
the  possibilities   mentioned,   including   the 
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sealing  of  wastes  In  glass-like  solids  to 
burled  deep  In  the  earth. 

(7)  Many  people  would  like  the  United 
States  to  back  oO  and  study  the  con  le 
quences  of  the  new  technologies  being  dev  >1 
oped  that  use  nuclear  energy,  for  example 
nuclear  reactors  and  underground  exploaii  >ns 
to  stimulate  natural  gas.  Do  you  advoc  ite 
a  moratorium  on  this  type  of  technolo  [y? 

Until  safety  and  environmental  conce  -ns 
have  been  satisfactorily  answered — and  ui  itU 
there  la  an  undeniable  need  for  go  ng 
ahead — I  think  the  proposed  moratorium  Is 
a  good  Idea. 

(8)  A  segment  of  otir  population  has  lost 
confidence  and  trust  In  those  controlling  Ihe 
development  of  new  technologies  In  dur 
country.  How  would  you  restore  this? 

The  loss  of  confidence  Is  an  understaxd- 
able  and  healthy  reaction  to  our  failure  to 
adequately  control  one  of  the  overwhelml  ag 
forces  shaping  our  lives.  Michael  Harrli  g- 
ton's  label,  "The<  Accidental  Century,"  Is  kn 
Instructive  description  of  largely  \mplani  ed 
technological  growth. 

The  proposed  Department  of  Science  and 
Technology  can  be  the  best  response  to  t  lis 
condition,  because  it  will  coordinate  the  g<  iv- 
emment's  scientific  and  technological  ac- 
tivities with  national  priorities  and  thus 
allow  conscious  control,  and  partlcula  'ly 
popular  control,  over  the  dlrectiona  sclei  oe 
pursues. 

(9)  What  position  would  the  space  p  o- 
gram  hold  In  your  administration?  Wotild 
you  promote  the  continued  and  Increa  ed 
support  of  space  exploration? 

I  would  support  a  reduced  program  for 
space  exploration,  designed  primarily  to  c(  n- 
sOlldate  and  apply  what  we  have  learned  tl  us 
far.  I  expect  to  oppose  the  space  shut  le, 
and  I  generally  do  not  believe  that  the  poti  n- 
tlal  incremental  benefits  from  furtper 
manned  flights  warrant  the  large  outlkya 
required.  J 

( 10)  What  action  would  you  take  to  1  alt 
the  arms  buildup  between  the  United  Sti  tes 
and  Russia?  Are  you  In  favor  of  contlni  led 
construction  and  deployment  of  m  >re 
sophisticated  nuclear  weapons  to  match  or 
surpass  the  USSR  stock? 

We  are  already  far  ahead  of  the  Soilet 
Union  in  deliverable  warheads,  and  our  foi  ;es 
are  far  in  excess  of  those  required  to  p  »r- 
form  the  essential  deterrence  mission.  On- 
trary  to  the  impressions  left  by  Secret  iry 
Laird,  the  Soviet  nuclear  threat  Is  subat  m- 
tlally  less  ominous  than  it  appeared  last  y  )ar 
and  the  year  before.  Under  these  clrcinn- 
stances  we  can  well  afford  to  freeze  all  fur- 
ther nuclear  deployments  pending  the  out- 
come of  SALT.  >-,— ^ 

For  the  longer  tei4i,  the  ^Ltemative  na- 
tional defense  poeturA  which  I  nave  outlined 
suggests  that  we  shofUd  concentrate  on  buy- 
ing what  we  need  to  meet  realistic  and  fore- 
seeable threats  to  our  security,  but  that  we 
should  buy  no  more  than  that.  I  do  not 
believe  that  such  esoteric  objectives  as  nu- 
clear superiority  have  much  meaning  at  a 
time  when  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  have  the  unquestioned  capac- 
ity to  destroy  each  other  manr  Mmes  over; 
on  the  contrary,  the  pursuit  of  such  goals 
has  supplied  most  of  the  propulsion  for  the 
arms  race  which  has  damaged  the  security 
and  swallowed  the  resources  of  both  «pun- 
trles. 

(11)  Do  you   feel    China,   France, 
Britain  and  India  ought  to  be  Involvi 
the  arms  limitations  talks? 

I  would  not  favor  suspending  the 
with  the  Soviet  Union  until  other  nui 
parties  could  be  brought  in  because  at 
late  date  such  a  step  could  endanger  Ithe 
prospects  for  an  initial  two-party  agreem  nt. 
However,  I  do  believe  such  an  agreem  mt 
should  be  followed  immediately  by  brc  xA- 
ened  talks  to  include  both  existing  and  »o- 
tentlal  nuclear  powers.  \ 

(13)  What  approach  do  you  favor  in  t  le 


Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks?  How  much 
should  the  United  States  be  willing  to  bar- 
gain for  an  agreement? 

The  most  frultftil  limitation,  and  the  one 
most  easily  policed,  would  be  a  halt  to  all 
new  deployments  on  both  sides.  The  implica- 
tions of  multiple  warhead  technology  sug- 
gest that  a  simple  quantitative  missile  limi- 
tation, with  no  attempt  to  prevent  qiiallta- 
tlve  advances,  will  leave  the  most  serious 
arms  race  problem  almost  entirely  un- 
touched. 

Considering  the  specific  weapons  and  the 
stakes  Involved,  I  think  It  has  been  a  grave 
mistake  to  approach  the  talks  as  if  they  were 
an  international  poker  game,  and  to  build 
weapons  as  "bargaining  chips"  which  will 
probably  be  unnecessary  or  Inappropriate 
even  if  negotiations  fall.  For  example,  our 
own  Poseidon  and  Mlnuteman  IH  MIRV 
deployments  have  already  sharply  narrowed 
the  options  available  to  SALT  negotiators, 
by  rendering  MIRV  a  nonnegotiable  item  in 
the  absence  of  a  total  freeze.  There  was  no 
demonstrable  immediate  need  for  either 
MIRV  or  the  Safeguard  ABM.  And  the  real 
bargaining  chips  have  been  the  opportunity 
costs  of  those  weapons — the  improved  hous- 
ing, transportation  systems,  nutritional  pro- 
grams, and  other  domestic  needs  we  could 
have  taken  care  of  with  the  same  money. 
These  are  the  reasons  why  I  reject  the  notion 
that  the  best  way  to  end  the  arms  race  is  to 
continue  it,  and  why  I  favor  a  hold  on  all 
new  deployments  which  cannot  be  Justified 
by  a  realistic  evaluation  of  the  Soviet  threat 
as  It  develops.  In  this  context  we  should  see 
the  triad  as  a  vehicle  for  stability  rather 
than  as  an  excuse  for  rising  strategic  budg- 
ets. Considering  all  three  systems  together, 
it  allows  us  to  wait  to  see  if  a  counterforce 
threat  against  one  or  another  element  really 
does  develop,  so  long  as  we  have  full  con- 
fidence that  such  a  threat  would  not  en- 
danger our  ability  to  deter  war  with  the 
remaining  system  or  systems. 


POLISH  CONSTITUTION  DAY 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  this  week 
commemorative  programs  will  take  place 
all  over  the  United  States  marking  Polish 
Constitution  Day.  the  national  holiday  of 
Poles  still  longing  for  freedom  and  in- 
dependence. The  continuing  American 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Polish 
people  is  symbolized  by  President  Nixon's 
forthcoming  trip  to  Poland. 

At  the  time  of  its  adoption,  the  Polish 
Constitution  of  1791  was  heralded  all 
over  the  world  as  a  great  victory  for 
freedom.  Indeed,  President  George 
Washington  wrote: 

Poland  appears  to  have  made  large  and 
unexpected  atrldee  toward  liberty — 

And  Edmond  Burke,  the  English 
statesman,  wrote  at  the  time: 

Htimanlty  must  rejoice  and  glory  when  it 
considers  the  change  in  Poland. 

The  tragedy  of  Polish  history  is  that 
this  freedom  has  not  endured.  Perhaps 
no  people  in  modem  times  has  suffered 
so  much  or  so  often  or  for  so  long. 

Here  in  the  United  States  many 
organizations  work  to  serve  the  interests 
of  Polonla  and  to  keep  alive  the  legiti- 
mate aspirations  of  the  people  of  Poland. 
These  organizations  merit  our  praise  and 
our  support.  I  am  especially  pleased  to 
be  a  friend  of  Aloysius  Mazewskl,  a  dis- 
tinguished niinolsan  who  is  president  of 
both  the  Polish  American  Congress  and 
the  Polish  National  Alliance. 

We  must  continue  in  our  efforts  to 
sustain   the   concept   of    freedom    for 


Poland.  The  President's  trip  emphasizes 
our  concern.  We  also  are  working  to  have 
the  Thaddeus  Kosduszko  home  in  Phila- 
delphia designated  as  a  national  his- 
toric site,  and  we  are  going  to  establish 
ethnic  heritage  study  programs  which 
will  bring  to  all  Americans  the  brilliance 
of  Polish  traditions  which  have  produced 
such  geniuses  as  Kopemik,  Chopin, 
Madame  Curie,  Kosciuszko,  Pulaski,  and 
Paderewski. 

It  Is  in  this  spirit  that  we  rededicate 
ourselves  to  the  cause  of  the  Polish 
people  and  congratulate  all  Polish  Amer- 
icans on  the  occasion  of  Polish  Constitu- 
tion Day. 

NEEDLESS  POLLUTION 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  past  several  years  the  ecology  move- 
ment has  attracted  the  attention  of  mil- 
lions of  people,  especially  the  young.  As 
in  all  zealous  campaigns,  there  have  been 
people  who  are  deeply  devoted  to  the 
cause,  others  who  have  taken  advantage 
of  the  movement  for  their  own  personal 
gain,  and  those  legions  that  have  gone 
along  because  it  was  the  in  thing  to  do. 

An  editorial  appearing  in  the  April  18 
edition  of  the  State  Press  at  Arizona 
State  University  notes  that  many  of  the 
people  who  are  pointing  the  finger  at 
industry  are  at  the  same  time  contribut- 
ing to  needless  pollution  themselves. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  thoughtful  editorial  by  Bill 
Norman  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoiid. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

EcoLOGT  Aamnr  Rabid,  Raiifamt  With 
Htpocbist 

(By  BiU  Norman) 

In  the  past  few  years  we  have  seen  a  na- 
tionwide eoriogy  movement  arise.  College  stu- 
dents In  particular  have  evidenced  growing 
concern  over  our  deteriorating  environment 
and  have  swelled  the  ranks  of  the  anti-pol- 
lution army. 

Polluters,  from  copper  smelters  to  offshore 
oil  rigs  from  chemical  factories  to  Jet  aircraft, 
have  felt  the  legal  and  economic  pressures  of 
the  pollution — fighting  machine.  And  cou- 
pled with  envlionmental  concern  we  have 
seen  a  maaa  exodus,  on  weekends,  holidays 
and  vacations,  to  nature  in  her  primitive 
state. 

In  the  West  when  school  is  out,  students 
fiock  by  the  thousands  to  Parker  on  the  Colo- 
rado, Rocky  Point,  Quaymas  and  Kino  Bay. 
In  the  South  they  mass  on  Florida  beaches, 
and  at  the  festival  communion  of  Woodstock 
half  a  million  congregated  in  the  New  Jersey 
forest. 

It  is  natural  and  good,  I  think,  when  one 
sees  nature  bespoUed  about  him,  that  he  feel 
a  desire  to  get  away,  to  travel  to  places  com- 
paratively untouched,  perhaps  unseen,  by 
other  men.  And  his  desire  to  be  among  kin- 
dred spirits  In  such  an  unspoiled  place  is 
not  unnatural. 

It  is  strange  then,  that  those  who  cry  the 
loudest  to  save  the  earth  are  those,  who 
when  they  gather,  are  the  dirtiest  and  slop- 
piest of  the  earth's  creatures  and  those 
most  likely  to  deface  the  land. 

At  one  time  we  see  them  in  the  anti-pollu- 
tion vanguard,  decrying  the  filth  in  the  air, 
the  sludge  that  was  water  and  the  once- 
green  things  now  twisted  and  dead. 

But  at  a  different  time  they  personify 
hypocrisy. 

See  Woodstock  when  they  had  gone- 
square  mUes  of  rubbish  alien  to  nature.  A 
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once-beautlful  forest  glade  reduced  to  a  re- 
pository for  trash. 

At  Parker,  the  river  and  its  banks  are  an 
expanse  of  garbage.  The  summer  soldiers  can- 
not t>e  bothered  with  ecology  now.  Their 
refuse  is  som^ow  different.  Perhaps  it  has 
a  personal  quality  to  them.  Someone  tAae  can 
pick  it  up. 

Our  friends  will  seldom  be  found  far  from 
their  automobiles  for,  despite  their  ostensible 
love  of  the  great  outdoors,  they  find  cars  ac- 
ceptable gadgets.  It  doesnt  matter  that  cars 
are  the  major  cause  of  pollution.  Hie  part- 
time  ecology  buff  can  easily  make  an  excep- 
tion in  hlB  own  case. 

I  cannot  deny  that  strong  and  vocal  public 
disapproval  of  increasing  damage  to  our  en- 
vironment has  been  responslUe  for  strict 
pollutlMi  standards. 

But  when  I  hear  a  man  expound  on  the 
necessity  for  ecological  balance,  only  to 
watch  the  same  man  dump  his  trash  about 
him  without  a  second  thought,  I  question  his 
motives,  I  reject  his  claim  to  honesty,  and  I 
wonder,  with  he  and  his  two-faced  brethren, 
what  chance  we  actually  have  of  keeping 
nature  natural. 


THE  20TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  RADIO 
FREE  EUROPE 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  20  years 
ago.  Radio  Free  Europe  began  broadcast- 
ing to  the  people  of  Poland,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary,  Rumama,  and  Bulgaria, 
bringing  news  and  viewpoints  that  were 
repressed  in  those  countries. 

The  value  of  Radio  Free  Europe  has 
been  demonstrated  over  the  intervening 
years  as  much  by  the  efforts  of  the  Com- 
munist governments  to  jam  its  signal,  as 
by  the  cautious  letters  from  grateful  lis- 
teners in  Eastern  Europe. 

Even  though  tensions  have  been  re- 
duced between  East  and  West,  the  rulers 
of  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe  still 
lack  sufficient  self-confidence  in  their 
power  and  popularity  to  permit  a  free 
and  imcensored  presentation  of  news  for 
public  consumption. 

Hence,  the  thirst  for  objective  news 
and  commentary  from  non-Communist 
sources  continues  unabated,  and  that  is 
why  I  pledge  my  own  continuing  efforts 
in  support  of  further  funding  for  Radio 
Free  Europe. 


LEAA  FUNDS  FOR  ILLINOIS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  there  have 
been  recent  reiwrts  in  both  the  national 
press,  and  in  the  Illinois  press,  concern- 
ing the  Law  EInforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration. The  thrust  of  these  reports 
has  been  that  LEAA  has  been  negligent 
in  its  duty  to  help  fight  crime  at  the  local 
level.  Of  particular  interest  to  me  were 
the  allegations  that  Illinois  had  not  been 
receiving  its  fair  share  of  Federal  crime- 
fighting  money. 

Last  Tuesday,  in  my  ofllce,  I  met  with 
the  director  of  the  Illinois  Department 
of  Correcticms,  Peter  Bensinger;  the 
chairman  of  the  Illinois  Law  Enforce- 
ment Commission,  Arthur  Bilek;  and  the 
Administrator  of  LEIAA,  Jerris  Leonard. 
I  discussed  this  whole  problem  with  these 
men  and  also  separately  with  Acting  At- 
torney General  Richard  Kleindienst.  llie 
purpose  was  to  clear  the  air  of  the  ru- 
mors that  have  been  circulating  and  get 
the  facts.  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  set  the  record  straight,  for  I 


look  upon  it  as  a  direct  responsibility  of 
mine,  as  a  Republican  Senator  with  a 
RepiU>lican  administration  to  see  to  it 
that  Illinois  does  receive  its  full  fair 
share  of  benefit  from  Federal  programs. 

Statements  have  been  made  that  Illi- 
nois received  only  $8.5  million  from 
LEAA  last  year,  and  that  this  represented 
a  per  capita  expenditure  of  LEIAA  funds 
in  Illinois  of  only  76  cents.  This  is  not 
correct. 

The  record  is  clear.  Last  fiscal  year, 
Illinois  received  a  total  of  $24,534,478.  In 
fact,  this  represents  a  per  capita  ex- 
penditure of  $2.21,  more  than  in  either 
New  York  or  California.  What  some 
critics  have  overlooked  is  that  this  money 
is  put  to  the  credit  of  the  State  of  Illinois 
for  a  period  of  several  years,  to  be  drawn 
on  like  a  bank  account.  How  much  is 
actually  spent  in  a  given  year  is  an  en- 
tirely different  matter.  But  in  fairness, 
it- should  be  pointed  out  that  Illinois  has 
indeed  been  allotted  its  sh£u:'e  of  Fed- 
eral crime-fighting  money. 

It  has  also  been  stated  recently  that 
of  the  money  given  to  Illinois.  Chicago, 
and  Cook  County  have  not  been  receiving 
their  fair  share  and  that  they  have  got- 
ten only  31  percent  of  this  crime-fight- 
ing money.  This  also  is  without  founda- 
tion. 

By  law.  at  least  75  percent  of  all  action 
money  given  to  a  State  must  go  to  units 
of  local  government.  Illinois  has  provid- 
ed an  average  of  76  percent  of  these 
funds  to  imits  of  local  government. 

In  fiscal  year  1969,  Chicago  and  Cook 
County  submitted  very  few  requests  for 
grants,  and  as  a  result  received  only  15 
percent  of  the  money  that  went  to  units 
of  local  government.  However,  in  fiscal 
year  1970.  they  received  53  percent  of 
that  money;  in  fiscal  year  1971,  they  re- 
ceived 59  percent,  and  in  fiscal  year 
1972,  50  percent.  Thus,  Chicago  and 
Cook  Cotmty  have  received  their  fair 
share  of  the  money  that  the  Illinois  Law 
Enforcement  Commission  has  fimneled 
into  local  units  of  government  in  the 
last  4  fiscal  years. 

But.  even  though  this  money  has  been 
set  aside  for  Cook  Coimty  and  Chicago, 
they  have  not  been  spending  it.  Since 
fiscal  year  1969,  ILEC  has  made  $9  mil- 
lion available  to  the  city  of  Chicago.  Of 
that,  only  $3  million  has  been  spent. 
So  in  fact,  Chicago  has  been  getting  its 
share  of  Illinois  money.  It  is  regrettable, 
however,  that  Chicago  is  not  using  that 
money  to  fight  crime.  Let  me  offer  some 
specific  examples  of  money  that  the  city 
of  Chicago  requested  and  which  was 
made  available,  but  which  was  not  spent: 

On  May  28,  the  city  of  Chicago  was 
awarded  $115,121  to  develop  a  system  of 
intelligence  based  on  microfilm.  The 
city  was  advanced  $23,024,  but  never  used 
the  funds,  and  Just  recenUy  they  decided 
they  (!^d  not  want  the  project  after  all. 

The  \  city  of  Chicago  also  wanted  to 
build  ail  area  4  headquarters.  ILEC  made 
a  fiat  award  of  $1,700,000,  and  promised 
to  grant  another  $2.3  million  when  need- 
ed. Tms  was  approved  in  December  ol 
1970:  Chicago  has  not  spent  any  of  the 
money  so  far. 

These  are  Just  two  examples  of  how 
Chicago  has  been  granted  funds  but  has 
not  used  them. 


The  last  item  that  needs  to  be  clarified 
is  the  report  that  Illinois  has  had  $8.6 
million  taken  away  from  it  by  LEAA. 
This  is  not  accurate. 

Illinois  requested  $8.6  million  in  dis- 
cretionary funds  as  the  optimum  amount 
of  money  Uiat  it  could  use  to  fund  cer- 
tain programs.  This  is  the  regular  pro- 
cedure used  in  grant  applications. 
Though  Illinois  was  never  promised  $8.6 
million  or  any  specific  amount,  Illinois 
officials  expected  to  receive  a  proportion 
of  the  discretionary  funds  by  LEAA  com- 
mensurate with  the  size  of  the  State's 
population. 

After  this  request  was  submitted,  Illi- 
nois was  informed  that  the  total  amount 
of  money  available  to  the  States  in  dis- 
cretionary funds  was  to  be  cut  from  $48 
to  $28  million.  The  other  $20  million  was 
to  be  used  to  help  fimd  the  new  high 
impact  anticrime  program  in  eight  ma- 
jor cities,  none  of  which  are  in  Illinois. 

At  this  point,  the  fear  developed  that 
Illinois  would  receive  less  than  it  might 
otherwise  have  in  discretionary  funds. 
However.  LEAA  and  Acting  Attorney 
General  Kleindienst  have  assured  me 
that  the  diversion  of  funds  to  the  high 
impact  anticrime  program  will  not  re- 
duce the  discretionary  funds  that  will 
be  made  available  to  Illinois.  State  offi- 
cials are  now  completing  grant  applica- 
ticHis,  and  I  have  full  confidence  that 
these  projects  will  be  funded  in  the  pro- 
portion to  which  Illinois  is  entitled. 

To  summarize:  Illinois  is  not  41st  in 
the  Nation  with  regard  to  receipt 
of  LEAA  funds.  LEAA  money  does  not 
represent  a  76-cent  per  capita  expendi- 
ture in  Illinois.  In  fact,  Illinois  has  been 
near  the  top  of  the  list  of  States  receiv- 
ing LEAA  money,  and  the  $24  million 
given  to  Illinois  last  year  comes  out  to 
$2.21  per  capita. 

Chicago  and  Cook  County  have  been 
consistently  getting  the  money  they  have 
asked  for  to  help  in  the  local  campaigns 
against  crime.  Unfortunately,  a  great 
deal  of  this  money  has  been  unused,  as 
the  city  of  Chicago  has  chosen  not  to 
spend  it. 

LEAA  has  not  taken  any  money  away 
from  Lllinois.  I  have  been  personally  as- 
sured that  Illinois  will  get  every  dollar 
it  is  entitled  to  and  deserves. 

I  am  pleased  that  with  the  help  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  I  am  able  to  clear 
the  air  with  these  facts.  I  want  to  thank 
Peter  Bensinger,  Arthur  Bilek,  Jerris 
Leonard,  and  Acting  Attorney  General 
Kleindienst  for  their  help  in  better  en- 
abling me  to  bring  these  facts  to  the 
attention  of  my  Illinois  constituents. 


WELFARE    COUNCIL    OF    CHICAGO 
POSITION  ON  WELFARE  REFORM 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  Wel- 
fare Council  of  Metropolitsm  Chicago, 
now  known  as  the  Council  for  Commu- 
nity Services,  is  a  private  orgsmization 
with  a  distinguished  record  of  social 
service.  Since  its  founding  in  1914,  the 
council  has  promoted  the  well-being  of 
children,  families,  and  the  aged.  Its  in- 
volvement in  community  problems  and 
planning,  in  leadership  training,  and  in 
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voluntary  civic  action  has  been  of 
meEisurable  benefit  to  the  people  of  the 
Chicago  area. 

Recently,  the  council  has  Issued  a  po- 
sition statement  on  welfare  reform.  I  fii  d 
the  principles  espoused  by  the  council  o 
be  intelligent  and  realistic.  Because  >f 
the  Senate's  cxirrent  concern  with  wm- 
fare  reform,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
that  the  statement  -toe  printed  In  Itie 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sta;e- 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  ihe 
Record,  as  follows: 

Wei,fakx  Councu.  or  MrrKOPOLiTAN  Chic  ioo 
Position  Statkmknt 

The  Welfare  Council  finds  that  the  pres  int 
welfare  system  Is  obsolete.  Inefficient  and  In- 
adequate and  that  there  Is  a  c<»npelllng 
Tor  a  new  system.  In  this  document,  Ithe 
Council  addresses  the  Issue  delineating  |(1) 
the  major  principles  which  should  act  asvthe 
framework  for  a  welfare  system;  and  (2)  pol- 
icy pertaining  to  the  major  components  of 
any  welfare  system.  Discussion  of  a  hea  Ith 
care  program  has  been  omitted.  The  Coui  icll 
will  Issue  a  separate  statement  on  hea  ,tb 
services  for  the  needy  at  a  future  date. 

This  statement  should  be  prefaced  with 
two  cautionary  notes.  One,  our  society  will 
always  have  those  persons  who  becaus4  of 
disability,  age,  illness,  or  other  reasons  be- 
yond their  control,  are  dependent  and  who 
cannot  survive  on  their  private  resources. 
Our  society  has  an  obligation  to  meet  these 
human  needs.  Two,  no  welfare  progrkm 
should  be  viewed  as  a  panacea.  The  real  prob- 
lems of  unemployment.  Inadequate  educa- 
tion and  vocational  training,  substandmtl 
housing.  Inadequate  health  care  and  facll- 
tles,  social  disorganization,  discrimination, 
and  other  lUs  threatening  society  must  pe 
faced  realistically.  These  barriers  which  ser^e 
to  Isolate  the  poor  must  be  removed  so  that 
all  persons  receive  a  fair  position  In  societ  f. 

PART   A 

We  propose  the  following  general  prlnclpl  s 
as  guidelines  and  criteria  for  a  new  pn - 
gram: 

1.  A  guaranteed  floor  of  Income  to  poor 
families.  A  welfare  system  should  insure  th  xt 
each  American  family  would  have  an  a  i- 
nual  Income  sufficient  to  maintain  at  lei  st 
a  minimum  adequate  standard  of  living. 

2.  The  Inclusion  of  the  working  poor  A 
welfare  system  must  Include  those  Indh 
uals  and  families  who  have  Inadequate 
come,  opportunity,  and  training  as  well  \as 
those  individuals  and  families  who  have  po 
Income. 

3.  A  requirement  that  recipients  accept  a^ 
proprlate   work   or   training   when   they 
capable  of  doing  so  If  we  accept  the  prlnclp^ 
of  a  guaranteed  floor  oT  Income,  we  can  ei 
pect  that  each  person  capable  of  worklnb 
has  the  responsibility  to  demonstrate  his  atf 
tempts  to  be  self-sufficient. 

4.  The  Inclusion  of  work  Incentives  Sub) 
stantlal   incentives  should  be  developed 
Increase  the  advantages  of  working  and  th^ 
enjoyment  of  self-sufficiency  and  self-resDect\ 

6.  Uniform  eligibility  standards,  unlfor 
federal  administration  of  the  family  and) 
adult  programs,  and  elimination  of  the  as-j 
slstance  categories.  It  is  necessary  to  have  full 
federal  administration,  simplified  adminis- 
trative procedures,  and  a  single  set  of  ne\ 
rules  to  replace  the  wide  variations  and  In-j 
equities  in  the  54  separate  state  systems  cur'j 
rently  administering  the  federal  public  as/ 
slstance  program. 

6.  Expanded  programs  for  work  training 
placement  in  private  sector  and  public  sery- 
ice  jobs.  Because   the  government's  official 
economic  policy  has  a  direct  effect  upon  tie 


availability  of  jobs  (or  unemployment),  the 
federal  government  must  also  assume  the  re- 
sponalblllty  to  stimulate  the  job  market  par- 
ticularly in  the  private  sector. 

7.  Expanded  developmental  day  care  pro- 
grams for  low  Income  families.  High  quality 
developmental  day  care  programs  must  be 
made  available  to  meet  the  needs  of  children 
from  low-income  families. 

8.  Fiscal  assistance  for  states.  The  federal 
government  should  move  quickly  towards 
full  assumption  of  welfare  costs.  Immediate 
steps  should  be  taken  to  remove  the  burden 
of  cash  grants  from  the  states  and  to  enable 
the  states  to  administer  ancillary  social  serv- 
ices. 

PAKT   B 

The  Welfare  Council  takes  the  following 
positions  regarding  components  of  a  welfare 
system : 

SliffibUity 

Coverage  (Definition  of  Recipients) 
New  programs  should  not  be  limited  to 
families  with  at  least  one  child  or  to  persons 
who  are  aged,  blind  or  disabled.  Childless 
couples  and  Individuals  who  are  not  aged, 
blind  or  disabled  should  be  included  in  the 
total  welfare  system.  At  present,  these  per- 
sons are  covered  by  the  General  Assistance 
Programs  administered  by  the  various  states. 
These  persons  need  a  better  welfare  system 
for  the  same  reasons  that  necessitate  a  new 
federal  program  for  families. 

Resource  Limitation 
Resource  limitation  should  exempt.  In  ad- 
dition to  home,  household,  and  personal 
Items,  at  least  92.000  in  liquid  assets,  an 
automobile,  and  savings  designated  for  the 
education  of  children.  The  latter  two  items 
should  be  discretionary  depending  upon 
each  individual's  situation.  In  many  cases, 
mobility  is  an  essential  ingredient  \n  freeing 
one's  self  and  family  from  the  poverty  cycle. 
In  addition,  special  provision  should  be  made 
to  encourage  and  protect  family  savings  des- 
ignated for  the  education  of  children,  thereby 
avoiding  punishment  of  those  children  whose 
parents  display  concern  that  they  acquire 
the  skills  they  will  need  to  be  more  ade- 
quately self-sufficient. 

Method  of  Detennlnatlon  of  EllglbUlty 
The  Council  has  long  advocated  that  ap- 
pllcaxvts  have  the  right  to  receive  prompt  de- 
termination of  eligibility  without  extensive 
investigation.  Eligibility  by  affidavit  would 
eliminate  massive  paperwork  by  requiring  the 
recipient  to  sign  a  statement  that  all  doc- 
lunentary  evidence  is  true.  Affidavits  can  be 
verified  by  random  audits  similar  to  those 
done  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  Ex- 
tensive investigations  not  only  waste  admin- 
istrative resources  but  also  demean  recipients 
by  prying  into  their  personal  affairs  through 
questioning  of  employers,  neighbors,  and 
landlords.  At  the  present  time,  20  states  are 
using  a  simplified  declaration  method  under 
directives  from  H.E.W.  and  experience  to  date 
Indlcaites  no  Increases  in  fraud  or  Inaccurate 
grant  payments. 

Benefits 

Method  for  Determination  of  Benefits 
(Accounting  Period) 

Budgets  should  be  computed  according  to 
current  need.*  It  is  unrealistic  to  assume  that 
past  income  has  not  been  expended  and  that 
a  family  will  save  all  income  in  excess  of  the 
payment  levels  because  they  anticipate  going 
on  welfare.  The  resource  limitation  suggested 
In  Section  l.A  above  would  effectively  cur- 
tall  any  excess  accumulation  from  other  in- 
come periods.  Methods  of  determining  bene- 
fits based  on  other  than  current  need  would 
present  an  extreme  hardship  to  those  who  are 
supporting  their  families  by  keeping  tem- 
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porary  jobs  «ina  securing  piece-meal  employ- 
ment, those  who  must  rely  upon  seasonal 
work,  and  those  who  are  abruptly  thrown  out 
of  emplojrment  due  to  economic  fluctuations. 
Income  Floor 
We  urge  that  an  "income  floor"  be  estab- 
lished for  all  recipients  (including  those 
newly  eligible).  All  applicants  not  required 
to  register  for  work  or  training  '  and  employ- 
able applicants  who  are  unemployed,  should 
receive  a  cash  grant  to  bring  them  up  to  this 
floor.  Employed  applicants  with  earnings  less 
than  the  floor  should  be  given  supplementary 
assistance  as  based  on  a  scale  which  would  re- 
duce the  assistance  as  earnings  increase.  Such 
a  scale  should  be  developed  which  would 
both  guarantee  all  employed  recipients  a 
gross  Income  level  (combination  assistance 
plus  earned  income)  at  least  equal  to  the 
floor  and  at  the  atnae  time,  make  it  profitable 
to  work.  Therefore,  the  fioor  would  not  nec- 
essarily be  a  cut  off  point  for  assistance,  nor 
would  all  employed  recipients  be  given  an 
equal  grant.  The  grant  should  decrease  as 
earnings  Increase  and  would,  for  example, 
result  m  a  small  grant  to  those  whose  total 
earnings  come  close  to  the  fioor. 

Income  Floor — The  Beginning  Level 
At  the  outset  of  the  new  program,  the 
fioor  should  be  set  at  no  leas  than  the  cur- 
rent "poverty  level"."  This  fioor  should  be 
adjusted  to  reflect  conditions  in  the  various 
geographical  areas  and  disparities  in  the  cost 
of  living  in  urban  and  rural  areas. 

Income  Floor — Annual  Increases 
Annual  Increases  should  be  provided  to 
bring  this  floor  from  the  "poverty  level" 
up  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (BLS) 
minimum  needs  for  Lower  Standard  Budg- 
et '  level  adjusted  to  reflect  conditions  in  the 
various  geographical  areas  and  disparities  In 
costs  of  living  in  urban  and  rural  areas. 
Such  a  transition  from  the  recommended 
beginning  floor  ("poverty  level")  to  the  more 
adequate  and  responsible  floor  ("BLS  Low- 
er Standard  Budget")  should  be  made  grad- 
ually over  a  ten-year  period.  Thereafter,  the 
floor  should  be  increased  to  me«t  the  Low- 
er Standard  Budget  which  is  adjusted  an- 
nually. In  addition,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Act  should  be  revised  to  be  consistent  with 
the  incentive  purposes  of  this  program. 

Mandatory  State  Supplementation  to  Main- 
tain Present  Benefit  Levels 

The  Council  further  xirges  that  in  those 
states  where  present  payments  plus  food 
stamps  exceed  this  new  fioor,  the  states 
should  be  required  to  supplement  the  grant 
to  the  existing  payment  level  and  the  fed- 
eral government  should  fund  an  Increasing 
proportion  of  the  supplementary  grant  so 
as  to  fully  federalize  the  basic  assistance 
grants  after  a  five-year  period. 

Employable  Recipient — ^Freeze  Level 

In  order  to  support  the  Implementation  of 
the  work  requirement  and  to  avoid  undue 
hardship  to  families  with  a  member  who  re- 
fused to  accept  suitable  work  or  tratnliig, 
we  recommend  that  all  those  able  to  work 
or  participate  in  training  (again,  those  de- 
fined as  employable)  who  refuse  to  do  so 
would  receive  only  the  poverty  grant  level 
adjusted  only  to  reflect  annual  cost-of-living 
Increases.  Therefore,  as  all  other  recipients' 
grants  are  Increased  each  year  to  reach  the 
BLS  Lower  Standard  Level,  this  group  would 
be  frozen  at  the  beginning  floor  level.* 
Employable  Recipient — Work  Incentive 

The  disincentives  In  the  current  program 
must  be  removed.  (For  example,  provisions 
which  discourage  individuals  from  raising 
their  income  or  hours  of  work  due  to  poten- 
tial loss  of  total  eligibUlty  for  assistance.) 
Work  Incentives  must  be  included  with  pri- 
mary emphasis  upon  retention  of  a  decreas- 
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Ing  portion  of  the  basic  grant  as  earned  in- 
come Increases.  This  would  help  create  a 
greater  Interest  In  remaining  !n  the  labor 
force  and  thereby  Increase  an  Interest  In 
moving  upward  in  the  work  society. 

Emergency  Orants 

A  cash  emergency  grant  in  addition  to  the 
basic  benefit  levels  should  remain  available  to 
recipients  In  certain  situations.  (For  exam- 
ple, when  living  accommodations  are  de- 
stroyed by  fire.)  Such  grants  should  not  be 
recovered  from  the  regular  pajrments  and 
should  be  available  at  any  time. 

Emergency  grants  are  an  essential  compo- 
nent as  emergencies  will  continue  to  occur, 
and  the  private  health  and  welfare  agencies 
sre  not  equipped  to  meet  demands  for  cash 
grants  in  addition  to  the  already  noteworthy 
role  which  such  private  agencies  play 
in  providing  extensive  social,  educational, 
health  and  employment  and  other  services  to 
public  aid  recipients.  Furthermore,  a  payback 
would  cut  into  already  inadequate  monies 
available  to  provide  a  minimal  diet,  and  re- 
cipients will  resort  to  relying  on  other  recip- 
ients, others  in  the  community,  and  other 
(including  illegal)  methods  to  meet  their 
crWs. 
Method  for  Determining  Continued  EligibUlty 

A  simplified  method  for  determining  con- 
tinued eligibility  should  be  instituted.  Provi- 
sions which  would  call  for  a  cessation  of  pay- 
ments after  a  period  of  time  despite  con- 
tinued need,  unless  a  family  goes  through  the 
entire  i^iplicatlon  process  again,  would  be 
punitive.  Such  provisions  will  not  only  place 
undue  hardship  upon  the  recipient  and  cause 
large  numbers  to  lose  their  benefits,  but  also 
It  will  create  an  unnecessary  administrative 
burden  and  expense.  Periodical  re-appUcatlon 
would  shift  the  burden  of  review  to  the  client 
rather  than  the  agency  employee.  Some  bur- 
den should  be  placed  upon  the  recipient  to 
encourage  self-respect  and  control  over  one's 
own  financial  and  person  affairs,  however,  a 
simple  affidavit  issued  by  the  agency  woxild 
be  a  more  workable  and  adequate  solution. 
Further,  a  more  elaborate  procedure  would 
be  superfluous  If  periodic  reviews  and  random 
audits  were  conducted. 

Work  requirement  and  provisions 
The  Principle 
We  believe  that  for  those  who  are  able  to 
work,  employment  and  training  is  the  only 
satisfactory  solution  to  the  problem  of  de- 
pendency. We  accept,  In  principle,  a  work- 
training  requirement  for  certain  Individuals 
because  it  necessarily  follows  the  principle 
of  giiaranteed  Income  floor.  The  right  to  pub- 
Uce  assistance  and  the  obligation  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  provide  for  the  helpless  becomes 
a  conditional  beneflt  for  those  able  to  work. 
If  the  government  places  a  floor  below  each 
family's  Income,  then  each  family  with  the 
ability  to  do  so  has  the  responsibility  to 
demonstrate  that  it  Is  attempting  to  be  self- 
supportive  and  Independent.  However,  we 
caution  that  compulsory  work  and  training 
programs  are  potentially  demeaning.  First, 
compulsory  programs  should  not  function  as 
a  system  by  which  a  recipient  "earns"  wel- 
fare but  as  vehicles  for  obtaining  meaningful 
work  or  training.  Such  programs.  In  particu- 
lar, any  public  service  jobs,  should  avoid  the 
weaknesses  of  the  work  relief  programs  of 
the  past.  Second,  the  emphasis  should  be  on 
encouraging  productive  and  meaningful  par- 
ticipation in  the  economy,  not  on  compelling 
meaningless  and  marginal  employment. 
Third,  some  motivation  beyond  losing  eligibil- 
ity for  assistance  has  to  exist  for  a  person 
to  have  the  incentive  to  work  or  participate 
In  training.  Emphasis  should  be  placed  upon 
the  development  of  educational  and  training 
opportunities  to  teach  fundamental  habits, 
attitudes  and  skills  which  would  Increase  the 
hard-core  unemployed  individual's  satisfac- 
tion with  and  abUlty  to  deal  with  work. 


The  Program 

Expanded  programs  of  job  placement  In 
the  private  sector,  to  provide  training  and  to 
create  constructive  public  service  employ- 
ment should  be  developed.  Recipients  should 
be  required  to  register  for  such  a  program 
(for  placement  in  regular  (private  sector) 
employment,  training  or  public  service  Jobs)^ 
except  those  who  are:  1)  Elderly  or  disabled;^ 
2)  Mother  or  other  individual  caring  for  a 
child  under  sixteen;  3)  Children  under  six- 
teen, and  students;  4)  Caretaker  of  an  lU  or 
disabled  family  member;  and  6)  A  parent  (or 
spouse)  where  the  other  parent  (or  spouse) 
has  registered  or  accepted  work  or  training. 

A  registrant  should  be  offered  a  job  located 
In  the  private  sector  which  he  must  accept 
If  appropriate.  If  necessary,  he  should  accept 
an  appropriate  training  program.  The  final 
recourse  would  be  an  appropriate  public  serv- 
ice job,  preferably  at  the  community  level, 
which  In  essence  designates  the  government 
as  the  employer  of  last  resort.  In  addition, 
we  urge  that  serious  study  be  allocated  to  the 
possibility  of  providing  tax  incentives  to  those 
In  the  private  sector  who  employ  individuals 
from  this  employment  and  training  program. 

Mandatory  Work  Requirement  for  Mothers 
or  Other  Caretakers  of  Children 
Mothers  or  other  caretakers  of  children 
under  16  years  of  age  should  be  afforded  the 
option  of  either  working  (or  participating  In 
training)  or  caring  for  their  children  at 
home. 

(1)  The  Welfare  of  the  Child. — ^An  arbi- 
trary coercive  work  provision  would  be  in 
complete  disregard  of  the  welfare  of  the  child 
and  could  be  damaging  to  both  the  child  and 
family  life.  The  needs  of  the  child  and  the  re- 
sponsibility to  develop  bis  capacity  to  func- 
tion adequately  in  society  should  override 
coercive  participation  In  the  labor  force.  Hu- 
man development  must  be  placed  before 
mandatory  participation  in  a  labor  market 
which  foresecably,  for  the  unskilled  mother, 
could  lack  job  satisfaction  and  adequate 
wages. 

(2)  Freedom  of  Choice. — The  choice  of 
whether  to  care  for  the  child  or  work  should 
be  the  mother's  even  If  the  mother  is  not,  by 
whatever  standards,  fully  capable,  or  even  If 
day  care  would  seem  to  be  advantageous  to 
the  child.  The  right  to  make  such  a  decision 
should  be  the  parents. 

(3)  Caring  for  a  Child  or  Children  Should 
be  Considered  as  Important  a  P^inction  as 
Elmployment  Outside  the  Home. — In  many 
cases,  it  would  be  more  beneficial  to  society 
for  a  mother  or  father  to  provide  for  the  care 
and  needs  of  his  or  her  own  children  rather 
than  to  work  for  example,  at  minimum  wage 
for  40  hours  or  more  a  week  for  a  little  over 
$3,000,*  a  year  at  a  location  possibly  an  hour 
and  a  half  away  from  home. 

(4)  A  Mandatory  Work  Requirement  for 
Caretakers  of  Children  Is  Not  Economically 
Sound. — In  many  cases,  the  cost  of  day  care 
training  or  Job  placement,  or  the  creation  of 
a  public  service  Job  would  far  exceed  the  cost 
of  maintaining  the  child  in  the  home. 

(6)  Mothers  Would  Volunteer  for  Work. — 
Reliable  studies  Indicate  that  poor  mothers 
want  to  woik:  and  will  voluntarily  take  ad- 
vantage of  help  In  getting  Jobs  or  training. 
In  a  1967  Wisconsin  study  of  AFDC  moth- 
ers of  pre-school  children.  It  was  found  that 
63.7%  of  the  mothers  interviewed  wanted 
to  go  to  work  if  adequate  child  care  were 
available.  Twenty-two  per  cent  of  those  In- 
terviewed were  already  working,  25%  bad 
worked  at  some  time  while  receiving  AFDC, 
and  about  8%  had  never  worked  but  had 
tried  to  find  jobs  since  coming  on  the  pro- 
gram. There  was  no  earned  Income  incen- 
tive at  the  time  of  the  ntudy.  High  Income 
incentives  would  undoubtedly  Increase  the 
desire  to  work.  The  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  In  its  Report  on  Hearings  on 
HJl.  1  cites  substantial  data  on  the  trend 
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towards  mothers  voluntarily  assuming  sup- 
port of  their  children.  This  date  would  sug- 
gest that  a  coercive  work  requirement  for 
mothers  of  pre-school  children  is  unneces- 
sary. Under  the  WIN  (Work  Incentives)  pro- 
gram, volunteers  were  plentiful.  A  joint  la- 
bor HEW  task  force  on  WIN  discovered  that 
under-utllization  of  the  program  has  been 
due  to  the  ignorance  of  case  workers  and  lack 
of  outreach,  plus  Insufficient  child  care  and 
medical  facilities,  rather  than  to  the  intran- 
sigence of  recipients.^ 

Protections  Pertaining  to  the  Work 
Requirement 
The  system  must  embody  some  provisions 
necessary  for  an  equitable  work  provision. 
Any  work  program  will  have  some  basic 
problems,  however,  steps  must  be  built  in  to 
minimize  these.  The  foUowlng  comments 
pertaining  to  both  private  sector  and  public 
service  jobs  and  training  programs. 

(1)  The  recipient  must  be  afforded  the  op- 
portunity to  challenge  the  suitability  of 
work  or  training  offered  him.  Definitions  of 
suitable  employment  should  be  made  clear 
and  should  Include  provisions  regarding 
health,  safety,  risk,  prior  work,  training  and 
earnings,  distance  to  be  traveled  and  pros- 
pects of  obtaining  work  more  attuned  to  po- 
tential. 

(2)  The  jobs  offered  the  recipient  in  the 
private  sector  and  those  public  service  Jobs 
should  pay  the  federal  minimum  wage  or  the 
prevailing  rate  in  the  community  for  that 
particular  Job,  whichever  is  higher.  ExplolU- 
tlon  of  the  poor  is  a  risk  in  any  compulsory 
work  and/or  training  program.  Employment 
that  offers  no  real  chance  for  the  recipient 
to  rise  above  or  at  least  come  up  to  the 
poverty  level  set  by  the  federal  government 
cannot  be  deemed  as  an  incentive. 

(3)  A  recipient  should  be  allowed  to  re- 
fuse a  job,  when  it  would  cause  "undue 
hardship"  to  the  family  or  Individual,  with- 
out losing  benefits. 

(4)  No  training  should  be  undertaken  un- 
less the  recipient  is  reasonably  assured  that 
work  opportunities  are  available  in  the  par- 
ticular field.  Compulsory  training  programs 
that  do  not  realistically  prepare  a  recipient 
for  full  employment  opportunities  at  an  ade- 
quate living  wage  are  equally  unrealistic. 

(5)  In  addition,  public  service  Jobs  can 
contribute  significantly  to  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  employable  persons  who  are  unem- 
ployed, however,  they  should  be  full  time 
jobs. 

(6)  Recipients  should  not  be  required  to 
move  to  a  different  community  for  employ- 
ment piurpoees. 

Mandatory  Medical,  Vocational,  Drug  and 

Alcohol  Rehabilitation 
Vocational  rehabilitation  services  for  those 
who  cannot  accept  work  or  training  due  to 
Illness,  physical  disability,  or  age  and  treat- 
ment for  those  Incapacitated  due  to  Illness, 
accident,  drug  or  alcohol  abuse  should  be 
provided  on  a  voluntary  basis.  We  question 
both  the  administrative  feasibility  of  man- 
datory programs  and  the  benefit  which 
would  accrue  from  forcing  individuals  to  un- 
dergo rehabilitative  and  treatment  services. 

Priority  in  Referral  to  Work  or  Training 
Priorities  in  work  and  training  programs 
should  be  spelled  out  to  Include  first,  un- 
employed males  with  special  emphasis  to- 
wards regional  unemployment  trends  and 
characteristics  and  the  available  labor 
market. 

Administration 
Poor  administration  can  destroy  any  pro- 
gram and  thereby  decreases  benefits  and 
services  to  the  recipient.  Sound  policies  of 
coordination  of  all  federal  agencies  Involved 
should  be  established.  Particular  emphasis 
should  be  placed  ufion  efficiency  and  the  pro- 
tection of  the  recipient.  If  it  is  necessary  to 
operate  a  welfare  system  through  more  than 
one  agency  (e.g..  Labor  and  H.E.W.)  some 
protections  must  be  buUt  In  to  prevent  the 
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recipient  from  hardships  catiaed  by  repMktad 
re-determlnatlon  of  ellglbUlty  and  reappll- 
catlon.  Because  family  status  will  tend  to 
fluctuate  in  many  cases  (e.g.  family  b^e«k^p, 
temporary  dlaabUlty,  chUdblrtb.  death) .  lit 
Is  foreseeable  that  many  families  will  shKt 
back  and  forth  between  administering  agen- 
cies. 

Fair  hearing$ 

There  are  great  differences  between  thi 
protections  afforded  a  person  who  has  beei 
deprived  of  a  government  benefit  and  one 
who  Is  a  criminal  or  civil  defendant.  Often- 
times the  loes  of  a  government  benefit  has 
much  more  an  Impact  upon  an  Individual's 
life.  An  adequate  welfare  system  must  have 
the  following  safeguards  built  In  as  recipient^ 
protections: 

Termination   of  Benefits  During  Challeng( 

Hearings  should  not  be  after  the  fac 
following  any  action  denying,  wlthholdl 
or  modifying  benefits.  Provision  should  b 
made  to  maintain  benefits  while  the  reclpl 
ent  contests  the  action.  The  Supreme  Cour 
In  March,  1970,  held  that  prior  hearings  ar 
constitutionally  compelled  for  termlnatloi 
for  benefits.*  Lower  courts  have  held  tha' 
this  principle  applies  to  other  actions  as  well! 

Payment  of  Expenses 
Experience  has  Indicated  that  nearly  hal 
of  all  AFDC  determinations  are  reversed  afte; 
hearings.  The  recipient  should  not  be  de  ■ 
prlved  from  challenge  and  due  process  be  ■ 
cause  of  a  lack  of  funds.  Therefore,  especlall  r 
In  the  light  of  the  high  Incidence  of  errc  r 
on  the  part  of  the  government,  provlslor  i 
should  be  Included  requiring  the  paymer  t 
of  reasonable  expense  Incurred  by  the  reclpl  - 
ent  In  pursuing  his  claim. 

Right  to  Counsel  and  Notification  of 
Rules  and  Rights 

Claimants  right  to  representation  of  coun  ■ 
sel  must  be  explicit.  Further,  the  admlnti  • 
terlng  agencies  must  notify  both  the  varloi 
gn^'oups  representing  recipients  of  pro| 
rxile  regulation  changes  and  all  recipients 
rights  on  a  regular  basis. 

Representation  of  Claimants 
The  present  policy  of  free  choice  of  red 
ent  representation   in   dealing  with  officii 
should  be  maintained.  Restrictions  must  no 
be  placed  upon  representatives  who  are  not 
attorneys.  L>ay  advocates  have  been  extremely 
beneficial  In  the  past  in  assisting  recipients 
to  understanding  their  rights. 

Residency  requirement 
Residency  requirements  should  not  be  al 
lowed.  Residency  requirement  statistics  have 
Illustrated  that  the  experience  In  Illinois   la 
that  the  needy  do  not  move  here  to  gain 
higher  welfare  payments.*  Across  the  country 
there  Is  little  relationship  between  migratior 
and  the  residency  laws  which  the  Supremi 
Court  has  found  discriminate  against  on« 
needy  g7t>up  as  opposed  to  ano>ther  solely  be- 
cause they  are  new  arrivals  in  a  state.'"  Wei 
fare  is  Intended  for  those  who  are  re-settllnj 
in  a  new  community  in  search  for  a  new  lift 
through    better   employment    and    who   an 
thereby  In  need  of  temporary  assistance. 

Advisory  committees 
Many  recipients  are  extremely  capable  o 
providing  input  Into  the  evaluation  proc< 
and  should  be  utilized  fcr  this  purpose.  Th 
practice  should  be  continued. 

Child  care 
Adequate  child  care  provisions  mxiat  b 
made  to  accommodate  those  individuals  wh< 
would  be  required  to  work  or  accept  train 
Ing  and  those  who  voluntarily  accept  train 
ing  and  work.  The  design  for  a  child  can 
component  of  the  welfare  system  must  ad' 
dress  questions  such  as:  How  can  child  can 
contribute  to  family  stabUlty?  What  hard 
ahlps  does  It  place  upon  the  child?  Wha 
benefits  does  the  family  receive?  Will  thL 
child  care  provision  strengthen  family  life' 
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As  stated  above,  child  care  services  should 
be  d«vMop«d  with  the  goal  of  contributing 
to  child  devMopment  and  family  stability 
and  only  seooodarUy  in  terms  of  making  It 
possible  for  mothers  to  work. 

The  following  guidelines  must  act  as  cri- 
teria lor  a  child  care  design : 

Guarantee  of  Parental  Rights 
and  Participation 

(1)  Parents  must  be  guaranteed  the  right 
and  opportunity  of  selecting  services  which 
their  children  may  need. 

(2)  Parents  must  be  Involved  In  the  de- 
velopment of  programs  which  meet  the  needs 
of  their  children. 

(3)  Parents  must  have  the  opporttmity  of 
participating  in  child  development  training 
programs  designed  for  the  parent. 

(4)  Facilities  should  be  located  In  close 
proximity  to  the  home  or  place  of  work.  Such 
centers  should  be  easily  accessible  to  parents 
and  children. 

(5)  Families  below  a  certain  minimum  In- 
come level  should  be  provided  free  child 
care  and  others  should  pay  according  to 
ability. 

Protection  of  Children's  Rights 

(1)  Child  care  facilities  should  guarantee 
a  child  his  safety  and  well  being. 

(2)  Child  care  programs  shoxild  be  de- 
signed according  to  the  developmental  needs 
of  each  age  level  served. 

(3)  The  program  should  provide  oppor- 
tunities for  the  child  to  grow  to  his  maxi- 
mum potential. 

Minimum  Program  Standards 

(1)  Minimum  educational  health,  recrea- 
tion and  social  services  should  be  Included. 

(2)  The  program  should  not  be  restricted 
to  families  on  public  assistance. 

<3)  The  program  should  be  available  to 
mixed  socio-economic  groups  In  order  to  pro- 
mote the  social  development  of  each  child. 

(4)  There  should  be  national  standards 
designed  to  protect  children's  rights  and 
meet  his  needs  for  social  growth  and  devel- 
opment. 

HfTEKPIU  1  iVE  NOTK 

A  position  Is  a  statement  of  principle,  set- 
ting forth  the  position  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Welfare  Council,  against  which 
to  measure  proposals  pertaining  to  health  or 
welfare  programs  and  policy.  Positions  do 
not  identify  specific  legislative  proposals  by 
name  but  do  Identify  basic  principles  arrived 
at  from  an  objective  appraisal  of  needs. 

This  is  the  thirteenth  position  In  the  field 
of  public  welfare  adopted  by  the  Board  since 
1964,  Including  a  policy  paper  of  July,  1971 
addressing  the  Oovemor's  Welfare  Reform 
Message  delivered  in  May  of  that  year.  This 
statement  was  written  In  a  climate  of  con- 
siderable concern  regarding  a  public  aid 
fiscal  crisis  in  the  state;  changes  in  the  state 
program;  and  in  a  number  of  proposals  be- 
fore Congress  addressing  the  welfare  system. 
Including  a  House  passed  version  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's "welfare  reform"  proposals 
(HJl.  1).  The  statement  was  developed  by  a 
special  Ad  Hoc  Committee  consisting  of 
members  of  the  Council  Board,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Policy  and  the  Panel  on  Public 
Welfare.  It  was  approved  as  amended  by  the 
Board  on  February  16,  1972. 

rOOTNOTKS 

>  HJR.  1.  for  example,  presently  before  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  provides  that 
budgets  be  computed  on  a  quarterly  basis  In 
order  to  determine  the  need  for  and  amount 
of  grant.  Under  this  method,  any  Income 
in  excess  of  exempt  income  (that  Income 
which  may  be  retained  as  a  work  Incentive) 
received  during  the  previous  three  quarters  is 
to  be  deducted  from  benefits  due  the  cur- 
rent quarter.  A  family  not  on  assistance  and 
suddenly  thrown  out  of  work  which  yields 
marginal  wages  could  have  to  wait  up  to  nine 
months  before  it  Is  eligible  for  any  payment, 
regardless  of  its  ability  to  meet  c\irrent  needs. 


*See  Section  3.B  for  a  definition  of  those 
who  should  be  required  to  register  for  work 
or  training. 

•  The  poverty  level,  astabllabed  annually  by 
the  OJB.O.,  Is  a  g\ildellne  which  defines  the 
Income  level  below  which  a  family  of  a  par- 
ticular size  would  be  considered  to  be  poverty 
stricken.  For  a  non-farm  family  of  four,  the 
poverty  level  was  M.OOO  In  November,  1971. 
(Cook  County  Ofllce  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity. Revised  OEO  Income  Poverty  Guide- 
lines, November,  1971.) 

Although  It  Is  less  recognized  as  a  scien- 
tific and  accurate  standard,  we  are  proposing 
it  here  for  lack  of  an  alternative  and  as  an 
Initial  beginning  point  for  the  establishment 
of  a  national  Income  floor. 

•  The  BLS  Lower  Standard  Budget  Level  for 
1970  was  96,960  for  an  urban  family  of  four. 
(VS.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics.  Three  Standards  of  Living  for  an 
Urban  Family  of  Four  Persons,  Spring,  1970. 
Supplement  to  Bulletin  1570-5.) 

The  Lower  Standard  Budget  represents  the 
lowest  Income  needed  for  a  family  of  a  par- 
ticular size  to  maintain  minimum  health,  so- 
cial and  nutritional  levels.  For  example,  a 
housing  allowance  only  for  rent,  use  of  public 
transportation  and  a  low  cost  food  plan  are 
required  under  this  budget. 

•  In  effect,  there  would  be  two  floors — one 
at  the  "poverty"  level  (for  the  employable 
recipient  who  refuses  suitable  work)  and  the 
other  floor  gradually  progressing  to  the  "BLS 
Lower"  level  over  a  ten-year  period. 

•  At  the  Federal  Minimum  Wage  (91.60  per 
hour)  for  40  hours  a  week  for  62  weeks,  an 
Individual  would  earn  $3328.  Work  related 
expenses  such  as  transportation,  social  secu- 
rity, taxes,  sick  leave,  etc.  would  be  deducted 
from  this  gross  figure  of  course. 

'H.R.  1:  The  Opportunities  for  Famlllas 
Program  and  Family  Assistance  Program, 
Commentary  by  the  Center  on  Social  Welfare 
Policy  and  Law,  Columbia  University,  June, 
1971,  page  8. 

"Goldberg  v.  Kelly.  397  U.S.  264  (1970). 

•  Illinois  Department  of  Public  Aid,  Month- 
ly Report,  March,  1971,  p.  11-25  and  Monthlf 
Report,  November,  1971,  p.  20. 

>o  Shapiro  V.  Thompson.  394  VS.  618  (1968). 


TAX  REFORM:   A  SOUND  PLAN  TO 
TURN  TALK  INTO  ACTHON 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  during 
this  election  year  there  is  much  talk  of 
tax  reform.  Recently,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  and  I,  along 
with  others  Senators,  Joined  in  cospon- 
soring  a  bill  which  would  turn  that  talk 
into  substantive  action.  I  am  sorry  that 
President  Nixon  has  chosen  to  take  the 
position  that  tax  reform  is  not  necessary. 
It  Is  a  position  which  I  do  not  share,  and 
I  do  not  feel  a  majority,  of  the  American 
people  share  that  feeling  either. 

Recently,  the  Idsiho  Daily  Statesman, 
of  Boise,  Idaho,  in  an  editorial  entitled 
"Reform  Plan  Could  Cut  Idaho  Property 
Tax  in  Half,"  discussed  in  some  detail 
the  tax  reform  legislation  I  have  cospon- 
sored.  As  I  have  said  before,  the  Nixon 
administration  should  press  for  tax  re- 
form before  it  attempts  to  impose  a  na- 
tionwide sales  tax  on  the  American  peo- 
ple. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccout, 

as  follows: 

(From  the  Idaho  SUtesman,  Apr.  9,  1972] 

RZFOBit  Plam  Couu>  Cxrr  Idaho  paopssTT 

Tax  nt  Halt 

The  tax  reform  bill  co-sponsored  by  Sen. 
Frank  Church  of  Idaho  oo\Ud  replace  most  of 
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the  $68  million  Trtahnans  now  pay  In  school 
property  taxes. 

It  would  be  rq;>laced  with  revenue  raised 
by  closing  "loopholes"  In  the  federal  income 
tax  law.  Altogether  the  proposed  changes 
would  add  $16  billion  In  revenue,  which  the 
q>onsor8  propose  to  use  to  replace  school 
property  taxes. 

President  Nixon  has  suggested  replacement 
of  school  property  tax  with  federal  revenue. 
He  has  been  looking  at  a  value  added  tax, 
a  sort  of  national  sales  tax. 

This  Idea  has  stirred  strong  opposition  be- 
cause a  sales  tax  is  regressive — faUlng  heavi- 
est on  lower  and  middle  Income  people. 

The  plan  offered  by  Church  and  11  other 
Democratic  senators  is  an  alternative  which 
would  raise  the  revenue  from  the  individual 
and  corporate  income  tax.  (The  other  spon- 
sors are  Senators  Nelson,  Eagleton,  Harris, 
Hart,  Hughes,  Humphrey,  Kennedy,  Mc- 
Oovem,  Metcalf,  Mondale  and  Tunney.) 

If  the  $16  billion  were  distributed  to  the 
states  on  a  population  basis,  Idaho's  share 
would  be  $56  mUlion.  Idaho  school  property 
taxes  In  1971  amounted  to  $58.9  million — 
and  more  than  half  of  the  total  property 
taxes  of  $108  mllUon. 

The  same  formula  would  give  Oregon  $198 
million  for  property  tax  replacement. 

Here  Is  a  summary  of  provisions  as  de- 
scribed by  Sen.  Oaylord  Nelson  of  Wisconsin : 

Although  It  wUl  be  strongly  attacked  by 
those  with  a  vested  Interest  in  the  present 
tax  structure,  this  Is  not  a  radical  program. 
It  represents  a  compromise  between  what 
would  be  an  Ideal  tax  reform  and  what  it  may 
be  possible  to  accomplish  at  this  stage  In 
history. 

It  does  not  close  every  loophole.  Rather, 
It  concentrates  on  those  provisions  which  are 
most  unfair,  and  on  which  there  Is  widest 
agreement  among  the  experts.  It  Incorporates 
a  number  of  the  recommendations  made  by 
the  Treasury  Department  in  its  comprehen- 
sive "Tax  Reform  Studies  and  Proposals  of 
December  1968."  It  has  benefited  from  the 
assistance  and  advice  of  some  of  our  most 
eminent  tax  lawyers  and  economists. 

One  area  that  most  of  the  tax  experts  agree 
Is  badly  In  need  of  reform  Is  capital  gains. 

Under  present  law,  the  federal  government 
taxes  only  50  per  cent  of  any  Increase  in  the 
value  of  property — such  as  real  estate  or  cor- 
porate stock — held  over  six  months.  The  other 
60  per  cent  is  tax-free. 

This  one  provision  removes  about  $16  bU- 
llon  from  federal  taxation.  It  costs  the 
Federal  Treasury  almost  $8  million  a  year  In 
lost  revenue. 

Nothing  could  be  more  unfair.  The  average 
worker  who  must  live  off  his  hard-earned 
wages  Is  taxed  at  regular  Income  tax  rates. 
But  the  rich  man  can  Invest  his  wealth,  and 
then  simply  wait — without  lifting  a  finger — 
until  It  has  Increased  in  value.  At  that  point, 
60  per  cent  of  his  gain  goes  tax-free. 

Defenders  of  capital  gains  like  to  Invoke 
the  myth  of  the  small  investor  who  supposed- 
ly would  be  hard  bit  if  this  tax  preference 
were  to  end. 

In  fact,  only  one  taxpayer  in  12  receives  any 
capital  gains.  Only  5  per  cent  of  those  earning 
under  $10,000  receive  any;  and  this  group  re- 
ceives only  a  little  over  1  per  cent  of  the 
total  tax  giveaway.  Meanwhile.  88  per  cent 
goes  to  families  earning  over  $25,000.  Over 
half  goes  to  people  earning  over  $100,000. 

But  that  is  not  the  end  of  it.  Many  capital 
gains  beneficiaries  pay  no  tax  at  all.  This  Is 
because  no  capital  gains  tax  Is  due  on  prop- 
erty held  untu  death. 

Suppose  a  taxpayer  bought  $5  million  of 
stock  In  1960.  The  company  has  fiuorlidied, 
and  the  stock  Is  now  worth  $15  million.  If  he 
sells  the  stock,  the  taxpayer  pays  the  capital 
gains  tax  on  the  $10  million  Increase  In 
value.  But  U  he  holds  the  stock  tmtU  he 
dies,  neither  he  nor  his  heirs  ever  pays  any 
capital  gains  tax  on  the  $10  mUllon. 

The  best  long-term  solution  to  the  coital 


gains  kiopbole  Is  to  treat  ttaese  gains  like 
other  inoome.  Indeed,  I  will  shortly  Intro- 
dtioe  legislation  to  do  just  this.  The  Investor 
would  pay  tax  on  50  per  cent  of  the  first 
$10,000'^of  gains  In  any  one  year,  but  above 
that  he  would  pay  tax  on  the  wboXt  gain. 
Tills  proposal  will  be  Introduced  and  con- 
sidered separately  from  the  tax  reform  pack- 
age because  it  is  a  much  more  dramatic 
reform  and  Is  not  as  widely  supported  as  the 
other  pruvlsloiu  of  this  bUl. 

But  the  proposal  here  Is  not  so  broad.  It 
closes  the  major  loophole  in  the  transfer  of 
property  at  death.  It  provides  that  capital 
gains  shall  be  taxed  at  death  as  proposed 
both  by  President  Kennedy  and  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department  In  Its  comprehensive  study 
of  1968.  This  alcxie  would  add  $2  billion  to 
Federal  revenues. 

Another  serious  loophole  Is  the  oil  deple- 
tion allowance.  This  allows  oil  men  to  re- 
ceive 22  per  cent  of  their  Inoome  tax  free. 

In  theory,  the  oil  man  gets  the  depletion 
allowance  because  his  well  Is  being  "used 
up,"  In  the  same  way  that  a  buslnessnum 
receives  depreciation  as  his  plant  and  ma- 
chinery are  wearing  out. 

There  is  one  big  difference,  however.  A 
businessman  can  claim  depreciation  on  a 
machine  up  to  the  amount  that  It  cost  him. 
But  the  oU  man  can  reecive  his  depletion 
allowance  year  after  year  as  long  as  the  well 
is  producing. 

The  result  is  hardly  surprising.  According 
to  Treasury  estimates,  the  cost  of  the  average 
oil  well  was  recovered  19  times  In  1966. 
Meanwhile,  the  20  top  oil  companies  were 
making  profits  of  $4^  bUllon  and  paying 
taxes  at  the  rate  of  only  8^  per  cent. 

There  Is  no  good  reason  why  the  oU  Indus- 
try should  receive  this  special  treatment.  In- 
deed, the  Consad  study  prepared  for  the 
Treasury  In  1968  concluded  that  total  elimi- 
nation of  percentage  depletion  would  have 
a  minimal  effect  on  our  oil  reserves. 

However,  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1972  fol- 
lows the  more  modest  proposal  made  by  Pres- 
ident Truman  In  1950:  it  would  simply  re- 
duce percentage  depletion  to  15  per  cent,  thus 
saving  the  Treasury  over  $400  million  a  year. 

But  not  all  the  tax  loophcdee  are  as  simple 
as  capital  gains  and  oil  depletion.  Some  of 
them  actually  serve  a  social  useful  purpose. 

Consider,  for  Instance,  the  tax  exemptions 
for  state  and  local  government  bonds. 

Because  the  Interest  from  these  bonds  Is  tax 
free.  Investors  are  vrilling  to  buy  them  at 
lower  interest  rates.  As  a  result,  hard-pressed 
local  governments  can  raise  funds  at  a  rela- 
tively low  cost  with  a  saving  to  the  local  tax- 
payer. 

This  is  one  loophole  that  appears  to  make 
sense. 

But  the  appearance  is  misleading.  In  fact, 
this  Is  an  extremely  wasteful  way  of  helping 
state  and  local  governments.  And  the  ben- 
eficiaries of  this  waste — as  usual — are  the 
very  rich. 

Here  Is  how  It  works.  Suppose  corporate 
bonds  are  paying  7  per  cent,  while  tax-free 
local  government  bonds  pay  4  per  cent. 

For  the  average  wage-earner,  his  $100  cor- 
porate bond  yields  him  $7.  He  |>ays  $1.30  In 
Federal  taxes,  but  the  remainder — $5.70 — is 
still  more  than  the  $4  he  could  get  from  tax- 
exempt  bonds.  However,  for  the  millionaire — 
In  the  70  per  cent  tax  bracket — the  $7  corpo- 
rate bond  dividend  really  means  $2.10  in  In- 
come, because  $4.90  goes  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment in  taxes.  Obviously,  he  will  prefer 
the  $4  dividend,  tax-free. 

In  short,  here  is  another  tax  give-away  that 
benefits  only  the  rich. 

True,  this  provision  saves  local  govern- 
ments about  $1  billion  In  Interest  costs.  But 
the  Federal  Treasury  loses  about  $2  billion 
In  tax  Income.  The  difference  is  about  $1  bil- 
lion, of  which  over  80  percent  goes  to  the 
richest  one  per  cent  of  the  population. 

The  proposal  in  this  bill  allows  local  au- 
thorities the  choice  of  continuing  to  issue  tax 


ezexnpt  bonds,  or  of  Issuing  taxable  bonds 
and  having  the  federal  government  pay  60 
per  cent  of  the  Interest  cost.  Since  the  50  per 
cent  of  the  Interest  cost  subsidy  is  worth 
much  more  than  the  lower  Interest  cost  re- 
sulting from  the  tax  exemption,  state  and 
local  governments  wUl  have  a  strong  incentive 
to  issue  taxable  bonds.  At  the  same  time,  the 
new  provision  in  no  way  violates  their  free- 
dom of  choice. 

A  slmUar  proposa'  was  passed  by  the  House 
In  1969. 

The  effect  of  this  change  is  to  give  an  addi- 
tional $1  billion  al  Federal  funds — now  ben- 
efiting Investors — to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. Indeed,  oomblned  with  the  $16  bUllon 
that  woxild  be  returned  directly  to  State  and 
local  governments  under  my  proposal,  this  In 
effect  makes  a  total  of  $17  bUllon  that  could 
be  used  to  finance  the  local  schools,  or  pay  for 
property  tax  relief. 

Numerotis  other  tax  changes  are  also 
needed. 

We  shoiild  substitute  a  $150  credit  for  the 
$750  personal  exemption.  At  present,  every 
taxpayer  gets  a  $750  deduction  for  each 
member  of  his  famUy. 

The  problem  is  that  this  deduction  is  worth 
$106  to  the  low-Income  taxpayer  and  $525 
to  the  man  In  the  70  per  cent  bracket.  A  $150 
credit  would  put  everyone  on  the  same  foot- 
ing, give  a  sizable  tax  cut  to  most  lower- 
and  middle-income  families,  and  raise  $1.9 
billion  for  the  federal  treasury. 

We  should  repeal  the  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion system — ADR.  Originally,  we  were  told 
that  this  depreciation  speed-up  would  help 
the  economy  because  it  would  encourage 
businessmen  to  Invest  more,  and  this.  In 
turn,  would  create  Jobs.  But  the  ADR  sys- 
tem has  now  been  In  effect  over  a  year,  and  It 
Is  hard  to  find  an  economist  who  believes  It 
has  helped  anyone  but  corporate  stockhold- 
ers. Meanwhile,  it  is  costing  the  rest  of  us 
about  $3  bUllon  a  year. 

We  should  close  the  real  estate  loophole.  A 
rich  investor  can  put  up  an  apartment  buUd- 
Ing,  take  accelerated  depreciation  on  it,  and 
use  the  depreciation  to  shelter  from  tax  his 
other  ordinary  Income,  such  as  salary  and 
dividends.  Moreover,  if  he  then  seUs  the 
building  at  a  profit,  he  can  frequently  re- 
ceive favorable  capital  gains  treatment  on 
part  of  it.  Chaiiglng  these  provisions  wlU  In- 
crease federal  revenues  by  up  to  $1  billion 
annually. 

We  should  beef  up  the  minimum  tax 
adopted  in  the  1969  Tax  Reform  Act.  This 
provision  was  supposed  to  end  tax  avoidance 
by  the  rich,  by  making  even  loophole  Income 
subject  to  a  small  tax.  Unfortunately,  the 
minimum  tax  has  turned  out  to  be  a  gentle 
"love  tap"  to  the  rich.  This  is  because  some 
Income  Is  not  subject  to  the  minimum  tax; 
there  are  overgenerous  exemptions;  and  the 
tax  Is  only  10  per  cent — about  the  average 
rate  paid  by  the  taxpayer  earning  $12,000  a 
year.  Changing  these  features  will  raise  $3 
bUlion  a  year. 

These  eight  proposals  described  so  far  wUl 
raise  over  $11  billion  a  year  id  new  Federal 
revenues.  There  axe  47  other  proposed 
changes  in  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1972. 
Together,  these  woiUd  raise  weU  over  $6  bU- 
lion a  year,  to  bring  the  annual  total  for  the 
whole  bin  to  over  $16  billion. 

The  exact  formula  for  distributing  these 
funds  within  a  state  has  yet  to  be  worked 
out.  Certainly,  it  should  give  relatively 
greater  assistance  to  areas  of  major  need. 


J.  EnXlAR  HOOVER 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
very  saddened  yesterday  to  learn  of  the 
death  of  one  of  the  greatest  men  in 
America,  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  character  and 
strength,  a  magnificent  leader  whose 
devotion  to  duty  inspired  our  people. 
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Under  his  direction  the  Peden  1 
Bureau  of  Investigation  was  built  ln<  -y 
an  organization  which  was  respectf  i 
by  all  law-abiding  Americans  and  feare  1 
by  criminals. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  was  a  man  of  inten:  s 
loyalty  to  his  country.  He  believe  1 
strongly  in  the  principle  of  rule  of  lai  , 
and  this  spirit  is  a  part  of  the  tradltlo  i 
of  the  FBI. 

Mr.  President.  Mr.  Hoover  restated  h  s 
belief  in  the  rule  of  law  in  the  FBI  La  i 
Enforcement  Bulletin  which  was  date  1 
May  1,  1972.  In  his  message,  Mr.  Hoovi  r 
stressed  that:  f 

Unless  we  honor  and  obey  the  rule  of  la  r, 
the  tyranny  of  extremists  may  inevltab  y 
result. 

I  ask  unanlmoiis  consent  that  the  la  t 
message  from  the  Director  be  printed  i 
the  RxcoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  messai  e 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoi  >, 
as  follows : 

Messack  Prom  thz    Director — To  Au,  Li  w 
Enforcement  OrnciALs 

Mat   1.  1972 

Extremists  of  all  stripes  in  our  socle  y 
ceaselessly  attempt  to  discredit  the  rule  if 
law  as  being  biased  and  oppressive.  Tb  y 
have  no  conception  of — or  purposely  choc  le 
to  Ignore — its  role  and  history.  It  is  n  >t 
suprlsing  that  these  divisive  elements  co  - 
centrate  their  abuse  on  the  law  enforceme:  t 
officer.  Above  all,  he  stands  firmly  In  tl  e 
path  of  mindless  actions  that  would  redu  e 
our  government  of  laws  to  mob  rule  or  tl  e 
whims  of  lawless  men. 

To  permit  such  attempts  to  damage  t:  e 
reputation  of  our  government  by  law  Is.  >f 
course,  a  necessary  condition  of  democrac  jr. 
While  it  must  tolerate  the  lawfully  ef- 
pressed  views  of  extremists,  Its  citizens  ca: 
not  through  their  own  Ignorance  be  e: 
trapped  with  sympathy  for  bankrupt  di 
trlnes  that  would  lay  waste  the  foundatlo: 
of  their  Nation. 

In  observing  Law  I>ay,  USA,  this  May  is 
we  have  an  opportunity  to  view  our  laws  1 
their  proper  perspective  and  appreciate  tb 
role  they  have  played  In  developing  our  Ne 
tlon.  This  day  Is  also  a  time  to  renew  ov 
obligation  of  support  to  law  enforcemet 
officers,  126  of  whom  selflessly  gave  their  Uv<  i 
last  year  in  upholding  the  law. 

Our  greatest  democratic  heritage  Is  th 
rule  of  law.  It  Is  the  foundation  for  an 
the  guardian  of  tjbe  rights,  liberties,  an 
orderly  progress  we  enjoy.  It  Is  also  the  so 
that  has  nurtured  the  "American  drean  ' 
Implicit  in  the  Declaration  of  Independent  » 
pledge  to  provide  ".  .  .  Life,  Liberty,  and  tb 
Piirsuit  of  Happiness"  for  all  our  citizens. 

The  tests  of  time  and   challenge   in  oi 
Nation's  history  have  more  than  proven  th 
majesty  of  the  law.  Were  this  not  so,  ovi 
country  would  not  have  endured  Its  strll 
to  now  stand  before  the  nations  of  the  worl 
as  a  model  of  freedom  and  accompllshmen' 
This  is  not  to  say  the  law  has  always  bee: 
right,    but   that   It   has   been   organized   t 
ultimately   seek   Justice.   Recognition   of   it 
power  for  good  Is  not  merely  the  experien^ 
of  our  nearly  two  centuries  of  democratl 
government.  The  struggle  to  Insure  the  rlgh 
of  the  Individual  and  his  social  organizations! 
by  written  decree  has  roots  which  reach  far 
back    into    antiquity.    The    authors   of   our 
Constitution    were    mindful   of   this   legacy 
when  they  drafted  that  historic  document 

Nor  was  the  importance  of  a  definitive  rule 
of  law  lost  to  the  general  public  of  our  In 
fant  Nation.  Worn  by  the  ravages  of  thi 
Revolutionary  War,  our  expectant  fore 
fathers  appealed  for  and  got  amendments  ti 
the  Ck>n8tltutlon  which  formed  the  Bill  o: 
Rights — specific  guarantees  of  law  that  r» 


sponded  to  the  heart  of  their  grievances. 
Together  the  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights  gave  birth  to  our  rule  of  law  and  It 
Is  the  flesh  and  blood  of  our  Nation. 

The  law  Is  dynamic  because  It  responds  to 
change  as  it  did  for  thoee  who  argued  for 
and  received  the  BUl  of  Rights.  And  our 
Nation's  history  has  been  a  chronicle  of 
change.  But  the  process  of  change  In  a 
democracy  requires  discipline  and  respon- 
sibility that  will  not  unleash  unrestrained 
forces  that  would  rip  the  fabric  of  our  free- 
doms. That  fabric  derives  Its  strength 
through  the  warp  and  woof  of  laws  that  or- 
derly guide  the  process  of  change  by  de- 
fining our  Individual  and  corporate  duties. 
Change  In  our  society  would  otherwise  sim- 
ply result  from  those  who  could  Impose  their 
will  on  others  without  regard  for  the  va- 
lidity of  their  arguments  or  the  rights  of 
those  who  do  not  share  their  views. 

Law  Day  honors  an  Indispensable  commit- 
ment of  a  free  society:  that  democracy  be 
dynamic  but  not  self-destructive.  If  we  do 
not  value  this  commitment  by  both  honoring 
and  obeying  the  rule  of  law,  the  tyranny  of 
extremists  may   Inevitably  result. 

John  Edgar  Hoover,  Director. 


AMERICAN  PUBLIC  SUPPORTS 
FUND  CUTOFF 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  Invite 
attention  to  the  most  recent  Gallup  poll 
concerning  U.S.  military  Involvement  In 
Indochina.  According  to  Dr.  Oallup's 
latest  findings: 

The  American  public  gives  overwhelming 
support  to  a  bill  now  In  Congress  which 
would  cut  off  all  funds  for  the  support  of 
U.S.  troops  In  Vietnam  after  December  31, 
provided  North  Vietnam  agrees  to  release  all 
U.S.  prisoners.  Seventy-one  percent  favor 
this  bUl,  23  percent  are  opposed  and  6  per- 
cent are  undecided. 

The  "bill"  referred  to  here  Is  the  Case- 
Church  amendment  which  Is  title  Vn  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Authorization  Act 
of  1972. 

Before  the  Senate  votes  whether  or  not 
to  strike  the  Case-Church  provision  from 
the  pending  bill,  I  hope  that  each  Mem- 
ber take  a  close  look  at  what  the  Ameri- 
can people  overwhelmingly  favor — for 
Congress  to  use  its  power  over  the  na- 
tional purse-strings  to  secure  the  release 
of  our  prisoners  of  war,  and  bring  our 
participation  In  this  wlnless  war  to  a 
close. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Dr. 
George  Gallup's  latest  poll,  the  language 
of  the  Case-Church  amendment,  and  the 
committee  report  explaining  the  provi- 
sion's intent  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Sftlt  Lake  City  Tribune, 
Apr.  28.  1972] 

Oaixitp  Poll — Ambucans  Dzvidrd  on  Raids 

(By  Dr.  Oeorge  Gallup) 

Princeton,  N.J. — The  American  people  are 
sharply  divided  on  the  Issue  of  the  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam,  with  47  percent  In  favor. 
44  percent  opposed  and  9  percent  undecided. 

At  the  same  time,  the  public  gives  over- 
whelming support  to  a  bUl  now  In  Congress 
which  would  cut  off  all  funds  for  the  support 
of  U.S.  troops  In  Vietnam  after  Dec.  31,  pro- 
vided North  Vietnam  agrees  to  release  all 
U.S.  prisoners.  Seventy-one  percent  favor  this 
bUl,  23  percent  are  opposed  and  6  percent  are 
undecided. 

A  cloae  division  of  opinion  la  foxmd  re- 
garding President  Nixon's  overall  handling  of 


the  Vietnam  situation,  with  48  percent  ex- 
pressing approval,  44  percent  disapproval  and 
8  percent  undecided. 

These  findings  are  based  on  a  nationwide 
survey  of  1,483  adults,  18  and  older,  who  were 
Interviewed  in  person  last  Saturday  and 
Sunday. 

TrrLS  vn — ^TBMiNATioN  or  HosTiLrms  in 
Indochina 
Sec.  701.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  none  of  the  funds  authorized 
or  appropriated  In  this  or  any  other  Act  may 
be  expended  or  obligated  after  December  81, 
1972,  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  United 
States  forces,  land,  sea,  or  air.  In  hostilities 
in  Indochina,  subject  to  an  agreement  for 
the  release  of  all  prisoners  of  war  held  by  the 
Oovemment  of  North  Vietnam  and  forces 
allied  with  such  Oovemment  and  an  ac- 
counting for  all  Americans  missing  In  action 
who  have  been  held  by  or  known  to  such 
Oovemment  or  such  forces. 

PoREiGN   Relations   AuTHORiZATtON   Act  or 

1972— S.  3626 

titlb  vn.  termination  or  HOSTXLrrm 

IN     INDOCHINA 

Section  701,  hereafter  referred  to  as  the 
Caae-Church  amendment,  would  bring  about 
a  total  withdrawal  of  all  American  military 
forces  from  Indochina,  provide  an  induce- 
ment for  the  release  of  American  prisoners 
of  war  and  an  accounting  of  those  Americans 
missing  m  action,  and  reinforce  Title  VI  of 
Public  Law  93-156  (known  as  the  Mansfield 
amendment).  It  Is  also  designed  to  give  the 
President's  program  of  VIetnamlzatlon  the 
best  possible  chance  for  success. 

The  Case-Church  amendment  utillMs  Con- 
gress' power  of  the  purse.  It  prohibits  the  ex- 
penditure or  obligation  of  funds  for  the 
maintenance  or  support  of  United  States  mil- 
itary forces  In  or  over  North  or  South  Viet- 
nam. Cambodia,  or  Laos,  on  or  after  Decern- 
ber  31,  1972.  This  means  that,  beyond  this 
explicit  date,  the  purse  strings  will  be  drawn 
shut  and  there  will  be  no  financing  of  Amer- 
ican armed  forces  for  the  purpose  of  engag- 
ing any  further  In  the  war  on  the  Indochina 
peninsula,  once  an  agreement  is  reached  for 
the  release  of  U.S.  prisoners  of  war  now  held 
by  the  Government  of  North  Vietnam  and 
forces  allied  with  that  Government  as  well  as 
an  accounting  for  all  Americans  missing  in 
action  who  have  been  held  or  known  to  be 
held  by  the  North  Vietnamese  or  Its  alUee. 
The  Committee  is  convinced  that  the  best 
way  to  get  American  prisoners  home,  other 
than  through  a  negotiated  settlement,  is  to 
bring  all  our  troops,  airmen  and  sailors 
home.  That  Is  the  objective  of  this  provision. 

Case-Church,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not 
prohibit  the  furnishing  of  military  assistance 
nor  the  maintenance  of  traditional  Military 
Assistance  Advisory  Groups  (MAAOs)  in  the 
countries  of  Indochina.  U.S.  monies  and  ma- 
teriel can  be  provided  the  various  govern- 
ments of  Indochina,  but  participation  by 
U.S.  personnel  shall  be  limited  to  small  num- 
bers of  technicians  responsible  for  the  distrl- 
brutlon  and  end-use  checking  of  said  monies 
and  materiels  only.  Advlsera  of  any  kind  are 
barred  from  Involvement  throughout  Indo« 
china,  as  they  are  already  in  Cambodia  by 
Section  7  of  Public  Law  91-652  (known  as 
the  Cooper-Church  amendment) .  There  shall 
also  be  the  normal-diplomatic  complement 
of  military  attaches. 

The  Case-Church  provision,  approved  by 
a  vote  of  9-1,  is  the  latest  attempt  by  the 
Committee  to  bring  about  an  orderly  and 
rapid  termination  of  our  military  Involve- 
ment in  the  war  in  Indochina.  It  follows  on 
the  two  Cooper-Church  amendments  which 
are  now  law.  These  bar  the  introduction  of 
U.S.  ground  combat  troops  into  Laos,  Thai- 
land, and  Cambodia,  plus  American  military 
advisers  in  Cambodia.  It  follows  the  repeal 
of  the  Oulf  of  TonUn  Resolution.  It  follows 
the  Mansfield  amendment  which  passed  the 
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Senate  three  times  last  year  and  was  enacted 
Into  law,  setting  a  government  policy  to  ter- 
minate U.8.  mUltary  operations  in  Indochina 
by  a  date  certain  and  withdrawing  all  our 
forces  contingent  upon  the  release  of  all 
American  POWs.  Another  Cooper-Church 
amendment  to  end  U.S.  mUltary  involvement 
in  Indochina  was  deleted  from  the  Foreign 
Assistance  AuthorlEation  bill  by  the  Senate 
last  October  28th  by  one  vote. 

The  Case-Church  provision  Is  an  example, 
too.  of  the  Committee's  efforts  to  restore  the 
proper  Constitutional  balance  between  Con- 
gress and  the  Eixecutive  branch  in  matters 
of  war  and  peace.  In  1969,  the  Senate  voted 
for  the  Commitments  Resolution;  on  April 
13,  1072,  the  Senate  passed  the  War 
Powers  bin,  making  explicit  what  the  Presi- 
dent can  and  cannot  do  vis-a-vis  the  Consti- 
tution in  engaging  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States  in  bostUitles. 

The  Committee  believes  that  for  American 
national  interest  to  be  served  and  for  the 
President's  i>oIicy  of  VIetnamlzatlon  to  suc- 
ceed, America's  allies  in  Indochina  must  be 
put  to  the  test  of  defending  themselves 
against  hoetUe  forces  without  U.S.  military 
Involvement  and  back-up  support.  Such  a 
time  is  now,  not  five  years  or  20  years  from 
now. 

After  80  many  years  of  VS.  participation 
in  the  Indochina  war,  it  is  the  strong  view 
of  the  Committee  that  the  United  States 
has  fulfilled  its  commitment  In  arming  and 
assisting  as  well  as  in  engaging  in  combat  for 
another  country.  In  fact,  the  United  States 
has  done  evertyhing  legitimately  possible  for 
South  Vietnam  to  help  it  stand  as  a  nation 
on  its  own  two  feet.  If  It  is  unable  to  do 
BO  now,  neither  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam, the  use  of  more  devastating  mUltary 
tactics,  or  the  continued  presence  of  Ameri- 
cans will  enable  it  do  so.  If  the  South  Viet- 
namese are  to  become  self-reliant  on  the  bat- 
tlefield, then  1972  is  the  year  for  total  Amer- 
ican military  withdrawal  and  for  a  total 
take-over  of  the  war  by  the  peoples  of  Indo- 
china themselves. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


FOREIGN   RELATIONS   AUTHORIZA- 
TION ACT  OF  1972 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Bilr. 
Chiles).  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business,  which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bill  (S.  3526)  to  provide  authorizations 
for  certain  agencies  conducting  the  foreign 
relations  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis),  No.  1175. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  caU  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  would  hope  that  during  the  afternoon 
the  Senate  could  proceed  with  debate 
on  the  pending  question,  which  is  aa. 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missl88iK>l  (Mr.  S-tennis)  .  In 
a  moment  I  shall  move  to  recess  the  Sen- 
ate until  2  o'clock,  in  order  that  the 
Senators  who  are  authors  of  the  Church- 
Case  language  In  the  bill,  Senator  Sten- 
nis and  other  Senators  may  be  able  to 
sit  down  and  discuss  a  possible  agree- 
ment with  respect  to  a  date  and  time  for 
voting  on  the  Stennis  amendment.  We 
will  meet  shortly  for  that  purpose,  and 
in  view  of  that  fact,  and  due  to  the  ad- 
ditional fact  that  no  Senators  are  pres- 
ently on  the  floor  other  than  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Mississippi  ejoA 
the  assistant  Republican  leader  at  this 
point  and  no  one  seeks  recognition  as  of 
this  moment 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  and  I  shall  not  try  to  prolong  the 
session,  I  think  the  acting  majority 
leader  is  correct,  that  there  must  be  a 
conference  here.  As  author  of  this 
amendment,  I  do  not  wish  to  unduly  rush 
my  colleagues  at  this  point,  but  I  think 
we  could  get  at  the  issue  here,  have  a 
reasonable  debate,  and  vote,  say.  tomor- 
row afternoon  or  Friday  morning.  I 
would  agree  to  either  time.  Of  course,  I 
realize  others  may  have  problems. 

Turning  to  another  point:  I  do  want 
to  have  a  chance  to  get  the  floor  this 
afternoon  to  make  a  speech  of  reason- 
able length  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment. I  assume  that  when  the  recess  is 
over,  this  will  still  be  the  pending  matter. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  will  be. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  shall  try  to  be  here 
and  ready  at  that  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator wish  to  be  recognized  at  2  o'clock? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Well,  I  would  not  re- 
quest that  now,  but  I  shall  be  here  and 
we  can  consider  it  then. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  hear  the  distinguished  author 
of  the  pending  smiendment  indicate  his 
readiness  to  vote  tomorrow  or  the  next 
day.  I  simply  want  to  indicate  that  as 
tar  as  the  leadership  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  is  concerned,  that  would  be  our 
position.  I  hope  we  can  move  to  a  vote. 

Maybe  there  is  no  opposition  to  this 
amendment.  I  do  not  know.  If  there  is, 
I  am  sure  we  would  like  to  hear  from 
the  opponents  pretty  soon. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  say  for  the  leadership  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  that  as  far  as  I  am  concerned 
there  is  no  wish  on  my  part  to  delay 
action  on  the  pending  amendment  or  on 
the  pending  bill,  but  I  must  respect  the 
wishes  of  all  Senators,  and  seek  to  find 
a  middle  ground,  so  that  at  some  point 
in  time  we  can  vote  on  the  pending 
amendment,  allowing  Senators  ample 
time  in  which  to  be  notified  as  to  the 
date  and  hour  for  such  a  vote. 

I  would  be  very  agreeable,  personally, 
to  setting  the  pending  amendment  aside 
some  time  during  the  afternoon  if  we 
cannot  get  a  vote  on  it  today  or  tomor- 
row, and  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  some  other  amendment  on  which  we 


mii^t  be  able  to  get  a  vote,  in  the  mean- 
time, and  thus  make  progress;  but  hav- 
ing discussed  this  with  various  Senators. 

1  sense  that  it  will  not  be  i>06sible  to  do 
so  at  this  time. 

So.  in  the  interest  of  possibly  working 
out  such  an  agreement  among  the  prin- 
cipal Senators  concerned  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  and  aa  both,  sides  of  the 
question,  unless  the  able  Senator  from 
Michigan  wishes  me  to  yield.  I  shall  now 
move  for  the  recess. 

Mr.  President,  directing  my  remarks 
now  to  the  very  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles),  who  now 
presides  over  the  Chamber,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  2  pjn. 
today. 

The  motl<m  was  agreed  to.  and  at 
12:44  pjn..  the  Senate  took  a  recess  until 

2  pjn. 

Ilie  Senate  reassembled  at  2  pjn., 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Weicker)  . 


QUORiniC  CALL 


Mr.  BURDICX.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Weicker)  .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HATFnELD).  without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  REVISE!)  OR- 
GANIC ACT  OP  THE  VIRGIN  IS- 
LANDS 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  be  dis- 
charged from  the  further  consideration 
of  S.  2030,  and  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Weicker).  Without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  stated  by  tlUe. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows:  "To  amend  section  6(b)  of  the 
Revised  Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands relating  to  qualifications  necessary 
for  election  as  a  member  of  the  legisla- 
ture."   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which 
was  read  the  first  time  by  title  and  the 
second  time  at  length. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
fcM-  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time  and  passed. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
735.  HJl.  9545. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  tiUe. 

The  assistant  legislative  derk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  as  follows : 

HJl.  9645,  to  amend  the  Revised  Organic 
Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands  to  provide  that 
the  LeglsUture  at  the  Virgin  blanda  ahaU 
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prescribe  the  minimum  age  for  membership 
In  the  LegUlktiire. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  BDRDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  all  after  the  enacting  clause  be 
stricken  and  that  the  langiiage  of  S.  2030 
be  substituted  therefor. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  the  lan- 
guage of  my  bill  is  identical  to  that  which 
the  Legislature  of  the  Virgin  Islands  re- 
quested the  Congress  to  approve,  and  I 
believe  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  Congress 
to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  people  of  the  Vir- 
gin Islands.  The  Organic  Act,  which  my 
bill  would  amend,  is  to  this  territory  what 
a  constitution  is  to  each  of  the  States. 
The  customary  method  of  prescribing  the 
age  requirements  for  public  service  is 
found  in  the  State  constituticms.  There- 
fore, to  set  this  age  requirement  in  the 
Organic  Act  is  consistent  with  what  is 
done  in  the  States. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  agree  with  the  language 
which  represents  the  wishes  of  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  Legislature. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  of  the  amend- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bUl  (H.R.  9545)  was  read  the 
third  time  and  passed. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  title  of  H  Jl. 
9545  be  appropriately  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"To  amend  section  6(b)  of  the  Revised 
Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands  re- 
lating to  qualifications  necessary  for 
election  as  a  member  of  the  legislature." 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  2030  be  in- 
definitely postponed. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  readnded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
abjection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM   CALL 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 


TEN-MINUTE  RECESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
:  move  that  the  Senate  stand  In  recess 
or  10  minutes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  2:25 
»jn.  the  Senate  took  a  recess  until  2:35 
\xa..;  whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled 
rhen  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Wkickex)  . 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  B4r.  President, 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

fill  call  the  roll. 
The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
roceeded  to  call  the  roll. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
or  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PREsmma  officer,  without 
>bJection.  it  is  so  ordered. 


>RDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR BUCKLEY  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 

w,  following  the  remarks  of  the  dis- 
inguished  Senator  from  Mississippi,  the 

tinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  BucKLiT)  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
it  is  so  ordered. 


FOREIGN  RELATIONS  AUTHORIZA- 
TION ACT  OP  1972 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3526)  to  provide  authoriza- 
tions for  certain  agencies  conducting  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  pending  order  of  business  before  the 
Senate? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
sending  question  is  the  amendment  of 
iie  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stkn- 
ns)  to  strike  out  section  701  on  page  30 
>f  the  bUl.  8.  3526. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Chair.  In 
iie  printed  bill.  I  believe  it  is  on  page  38. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
)ose  of  tills  amendment  is  to  strike  out 
111  the  language  of  section  701,  wiiich  is 
til  on  page  38  of  the  printed  bill  that 
s  now  before  the  Senate,  S.  3526.  I  ask 
manlmous  consent  that  the  text  of  that 
ection  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

iBCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
ection  701  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
tie  Rkcoro,  as  follows: 

ITLE    VII— TERMINATION    OF   H08TILI. 

nSB  IN  INDOCHINA 
Skc.  701.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
slon  of  law,  none  of  the  funds  authorised 


or  appropriated  In  this  or  any  other  Act  may 
be  expended  or  obligated  after  December 
31,  1972.  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  United 
States  forces,  land,  sea,  or  air.  in  hostilities 
In  Indochina,  subject  to  an  agreement  for 
the  release  of  all  prisoners  of  war  held  by 
the  Oovernment  of  North  Vietnam  and  forces 
allied  with  such  Ooyernment  and  an  ac- 
counting for  all  Americans  missing  In  action 
who  have  been  held  by  or  known  to  such 
Government  or  such  forces. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  Presidoit.  this  is 
the  so-called  war  amendment,  or  the  so- 
called  withdrawal  amendment.  The  sub- 
stance of  the  amendment  is  that  no  funds 
authorized  or  appropriated  in  this  or  any 
other  act  may  be  expended  or  obligated 
after  December  31,  1972,  for  the  purpose 
of  engaging  U.S.  forces — ^land,  sea,  or 
air — in  hostilities  in  Indochina,  subject 
to  an  agreement  for  the  release  of  all 
POW's  and  an  accounting  of  those  miss- 
ing in  action,  and  so  forth. 

I  have  been  drawn  into  this  debate 
and  have  offered  this  amendment  be- 
cause I  saw  that  with  the  presentation 
of  this  amendment,  this  early  in  the  ses- 
sion— a  similar  one  having  been  offered 
and  debated  last  year  extensively  on  the 
military  procurement  bill— this  was  the 
first  test,  the  first  debate,  and  that  I 
would  be  confronted  with  similar  amend- 
ments when  the  military  procurement 
bill  came  before  the  Senate.  I  felt  that  I 
might  Just  as  well  try  to  prepare  for  and 
meet  this  issue  now,  as  best  I  can,  rather 
than  wait  until  the  later  debates. 

I  hope  we  can  get  a  voting  agreement 
soon.  I  am  not  trying  to  press  anyone, 
but  I  hope  we  can  get  a  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  soon,  so  that,  after  rea- 
sonable debate,  we  may  vote  this  amend- 
ment up  or  down.  To  that  end.  we  have 
had  conferences,  and  the  fioor  leaders 
will  explain  that  to  the  Senate  later. 
There  is  no  agreement  now.  but  I  am  Just 
expressing  my  hope.  If  other  Senators 
desire  to  do  so.  debate  could  occur  today, 
tomorrow,  and  Friday,  and  I  would  be 
willing  to  vote  as  early  as  Friday  of  this 
week. 

Mr.  President,  this  matter  now  has  a 
special  significance,  because  I  consider 
that  the  battle  that  is  going  on  now  in 
South  Vietnam — and  I  am  not  discredit- 
ing the  South  Vietntmiese  Army  one  bit 
beyond  the  naked  facts — ^Is  not  being 
won.  The  war  is  not  being  won,  but  the 
battle  is  being  won  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese. There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 
We  hope  by  the  hour  that  the  situation 
will  change. 

But  it  is  now  being  lost,  and  that  is 
in  spite  of  the  air  cover  that  we  are  giv- 
ing— and  we  are  giving  all  that  can  be 
given.  That  is  what  I  am  told,  and  I 
believe  it  is  the  fact.  We  are  giving  aU 
the  air  cover  in  this  battle,  wherever 
it  may  be  ranging  north  of  Hue,  that 
can  be  brought  in  under  the  circum- 
stances, when  it  is  not  precluded  by 
cloudy  weather. 

This  is  by  no  means  a  lost  battle,  but 
there  is  a  crisis  there  now  of  the  greatest 
kind.  It  is  almost  30  days  since  the  cross- 
ing of  the  DMZ,  and  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese have  been  steadily  overcoming  the 
resistance  they  have  met,  and  they  were 
met  with  considerable  resistance.  A  great 
amount  of  valuable  and  creditable  fight- 
ing tias  been  put  up  by  the  South  Viet- 
namese, but  so  far  the  battle  is  going  the 
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way  I  have  described.  Within  the  next 
few  days — ^it  might  be  7  days  or  less, 
or  it  might  be  2  ot  3  wedcs;  I  am  not  a 
military  expert,  but  one  can  see  what  is 
coming — it  is  going  to  develc^)  rapidly  to 
a  crucial  point  with  reference  to  the  city 
of  Hue,  a  very  important  area  and  a 
critical  part  of  this  war.  South  Vietnam, 
fortunately,  has  some  of  its  finest  trxwps 
there,  and  I  am  sure  that  they  will  fight 
with  great  credit. 

The  issue  has  been  Joined,  and  for 
the  next  10  days,  2  weeks,  3  we^cs.  or  4 
weeks,  the  battle  is  going  to  ebb  and 
flow  and  continue  in  a  critical  situa- 
tion. As  tliat  battle  continues,  if  it  goes 
against  the  South  Vietnamese,  it  will  be 
very  difficult  for  them  without  our  assist- 
ance from  ground  troops — ^in  my  opin- 
ion— ^to  recover  from  the  crushing  blows. 
Nothing  is  further  from  my  mind  than 
that  we  could  now,  or  should  now,  send 
back  in  our  ground  troops.  I  do  not  think 
the  President  has  anything  like  that  in 
mind,  based  on  what  he  said  many  times 
to  the  American  people. 

In  round  numbers,  we  have  about  68.- 
000  troops  remaining  in  the  country — 
not  all  around  Hue — but  in  South  Viet- 
nam. These  are  U.S.  troops  in  American 
uniforms.  Tiiat  figure  is  not  classified. 
There  is  no  secret  about  it.  TTiey  are 
there.  They  could  not  all  be  takoi  out  in 
24  or  48  hours.  They  are  there.  We  are 
responsible  for  them,  as  we  are  respon- 
sible for  the  prisoners  of  war.  The  68,000 
troops  are  there  and  they  represent  the 
flag. 

That  is  a  part  of  the  picture.  I  em- 
phasize that  we  have  been  providing  all 
the  air  support  in  these  battles  that 
could  be  provided.  We  had  it  there  and 
we  have  used  it.  It  helped  a  great  deal. 

I  emphasize,  too.  that  we  hope  the 
North  Vietnamese  can  be  stopped.  I  think 
there  is  a  chance  that  the  North  ^et- 
namese  will  be  successfully  challenged. 
But  then,  they  may  not  be.  I  warn  now 
that — if  the  North  Vietnamese  are  not 
stopped — the  American  people  will  go 
through  weeks  of  travail  and  they  will 
be  deeply  concerned.  They  will  be.  if  it 
comes  to  the  worst,  humiliated  to  a 
degree.  I  know  that  the  American  peo- 
ple want  to  get  out  of  the  war.  I  want 
to  get  out.  Every  other  Senator  here 
does.  But  if  we  scratch  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  the  American  people,  we  will  find 
that  they  do  not  want  to  be  driven  out. 
They  do  not  want,  like  a  whipped  dog. 
to  have  to  leave  the  scrap  he  has  heen. 
into. 

We  are  facing  a  tragic  situation.  The 
American  people  do  not  want  all  our 
sacrifices  and  loss  of  life  to  go  down  the 
drain.  I  am  sure  that  this  is  not  the 
purpose  of  those  Senators  who  support 
section  701.  But  I  believe  that  this  pro- 
vision of  this  law.  if  approved  by  the 
Senate.  wlU  tend — will  hel]} — ^to  bring 
about  a  situation  whereby  those  sacri- 
fices could  go  down  the  drain,  or  be 
made  worse. 

I  do  not  believe  the  American  people 
want  that  to  happen.  They  do  not  want 
it  to  happen  now  in  the  weeks  of  this 
crucial  battle  and  in  the  feeling  now 
prevalent  in  the  Senate.  For  that  rea- 
son alone,  I  think  we  should  establish 
a  barrier  here,  to  stop,  look,  and  listen, 
and  strike  this  amendment  from  the  UU. 


If  Senators  want  to  bring  it  up  in  some 
other  form,  at  some  other  time,  that 
would  be  a  different  matter.  But  the  cru- 
cial weeks  are  here.  Just  as  certain  as 
night  foUows  day. 

What  else  is  happening,  at  the  same 
time,  during  the  same  weeks  that  this 
battle  will  be  raging? 

Tba  SALT  talks  are  coming  to  a  head. 
They  have  been  in  progress  for  3  years. 
We  have  been  trying  to  get  some  kind 
of  starting  point — Just  a  starting  point, 
some  kind  of  agreement  with  Soviet  Rus- 
sia with  reference  to  limiting  these  ter- 
rible nuclear  powered  weapons — so- 
called  atomic  weapons,  and  others — ^Just 
some  kind  of  start. 

I  verily  believe  that,  this  time,  we  will 
get  something.  I  do  not  know  what  it 
will  be.  I  do  not  know  how  far  it  will  go, 
but  I  think  it  will  be  enough  to  be  called 
a  start.  I  believe  the  American  people 
generally  will  approve,  if  we  get  in  the 
neighborhood  of  what  I  think  we  have 
the  chance  to  get,  after  all  these  years 
of  deliberation,  by  our  capable  repre- 
sentatives led  by  Ambassador  Smith  and 
engaged  in.  to  sui  extent,  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  others.  That  deliberation  has 
been  going  on.  We  are  right  down  to  the 
crucial  point.  It  will  come  to  a  head 
within  3  or  4  weeks,  for  better 
or  worse.  I  think  it  will  be  for  the  better. 
It  will  t>e  sometiiing  that  will  come  to 
the  fioor  of  the  Senate  for  debate,  and 
on  which  a  decision  will  have  to  be  made, 
unless  something  lu^pens  to  scuttle  it. 

What  else  is  happening  during  these 
next  3  or  4  weeks  that  the  battle  is  going 
on  in  North  Vietnam?  The  SALT  talks 
in  Moscow  have  come  to  a  head,  and 
President  Nixon  is  going  to  be  on  his  way 
to  Moscow  to  deal  with  the  heads  of 
state  there.  President  Nixon  is  a  man  like 
everyone  else,  but  he  is  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive of  this  Nation.  He  is  the  man  that 
the  people  of  this  country  have  chosen, 
under  the  Constitution,  to  exercise  the 
Ebcecutive  power  of  the  Government. 
There  may  be  another  President  after 
the  election  in  November,  but  he  is  the 
only  one  we  have  now.  He  is  the  only 
one  that  has  the  power — the  same  man 
who  has  been  making  all  the  prepara- 
tions and  lias  gotten  this  thing  this  far. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  to  him  im- 
der  these  circumstances?  The  battle  is 
being  waged  in  the  far  Pacific.  The  agree- 
ments on  the  SALT  talks  are  aa  the 
verge  of  being  won — ^maybe — in  West- 
em  Europe.  The  Chief  Executive  is  go- 
ing over  there — ^for  what? — to  represent 
the  American  people. 

But  we  are  going  to  tie  his  hands  and 
pull  his  feet  out  from  imder  him? 

Do  not  be  misled.  That  is  what  section 
701  will  do.  It  will  teU  the  President,  it 
will  tell  others,  especially  the  enemy — 
everywhere— that  we  are  not  going  to  let 
our  President  have  a  dime  of  money  after 
December  31  for  operations  in  all  of  In- 
dochina unless  certain  things  happen. 

The  committee  report  says,  and  I  am 
sure  they  are  honest  about  it,  that  they 
are  trying  to  help  President  Nixon  on 
Vletnamizatlon  with  this  withdrawal 
provision.  As  I  said,  with  all  deference, 
this  is  a  new  way  to  help  a  person,  by 
^rlng  his  hands  and  taking  his  feet  out 
from  under  him. 


I  do  not  believe  that  it  will  happen.  I 
do  not  believe  the  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  will  vote  for  section  701. 
If  it  does,  however,  I  can  say  that  noth- 
ing like  it  has  happened  in  this  Nation, 
or  even  come  near  hi^pening.  since  that 
unfortunate  weit  of  more  than  a  century 
ago,  in  Lincoln's  time.  My  people  were 
on  the  other  side  then.  But  we  have 
studied  that  history  a  little  more  closely 
than  some.  The  same  effort  was  made 
then  to  tie  President  Lincoln's  hands,  to 
restrain  and  restrict  hini  it  all  came  to 
naught,  but  the  Senate  was  going  to  help 
him  get  a  peace. 

Mr.  President,  if  they  had  prevailed, 
he  would  have  been  stopped  in  his  tracks 
and  the  Union  would  not  have  been 
saved  in  that  war.  It  might  have  been 
saved  later  In  some  way.  I  do  not  know. 
I  cannot  pass  cm  that  matter.  However, 
I  know  about  the  history  well  enough 
to  know  that  if  that  group  had  pre- 
vailed then — and  they  were  sincere  and 
they  were  patriotic,  no  doubt  about 
that — the  purpose,  the  saving  of  the 
Union,  would  not  have  prevailed.  Some 
other  result  would  have  happened.  No 
one  knows  what  it  would  have  been  or 
where  it  would  have  left  us. 

So  far  as  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  concerned,  the  Constitution 
puts  responsibility  on  him.  He  is  pre- 
pared. He  is  primed  lx>th  with  respect 
both  to  the  Pacific  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Let  us  keep  the  responsibility  on  him. 
That  is  my  doctrine  with  reference  to 
any  chief  executive,  to  keep  the  respon- 
sibility on  him.  At  times  we  have  to  stand 
up  here  and  take  votes  that  we  do  not 
like  to  take.  That  is  so  that  the  Nation 
can  survive  and  have  an  executive  head 
with  power  to  function  and  the  support 
of  the  Congress.  Whether  I  particularly 
believe  that  these  steps  should  be  taken 
or  not.  we  have  a  responsibility  here. 

I  have  no  word  for  a  President  on  a 
personal  basis.  Mr.  Nixon  or  anyone  else. 
However.  I  tell  the  Senate  that  we  are 
flirting  with  dangerous  facts  here.  We 
are  playing  with  fire. 

The  bill  has  a  section  that,  if  agreed 
to.  can  create  doubt  and  uncertainty  in 
the  minds  of  our  adversaries  on  t)oth 
sides  of  the  world  and  confound  our 
friends.  So,  I  urge  and  warn  against  it. 
I  do  not  want  the  war  to  continue.  I 
want  our  prisoners  of  war  to  come  home. 
Just  as  everyone  else  does.  But  I  think 
the  timing  of  this  matter  is  certainly 
Just  as  bad  as  it  could  be.  And  those 
who  might  not  agree  with  me  on  the 
merits  of  the  facts  I  have  related  and  my 
conclusions,  I  challenge  their  minds  and 
their  patriotism  to  consider  the  timeli- 
ness of  this  provision. 

I  submit  that  it  is  totally  wrcHig.  I 
submit  that  the  timing  of  the  provision 
is  wrong. 

I  leave  a  second  thought  with  the  Sen- 
ate. I  know  that  there  is  considerable 
sentiment  in  favor  of  approving  section 
701.  I  believe  that  this  body  is  still  a 
great  body.  We  should  say  that  this  is 
not  the  time. 

I  hope  that  there  will  not  be  a  close 
vote.  I  believe  this  is  one  time  that  we 
will  have  to  buckle  up  our  belts  and 
say  that  we  are  going  to  stand  firm, 
although  we  do  not  like  the  situation. 
We  will  say  that  to  the  American  peo- 
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pie,  also.  We  must  tell  them  the  truth 
about  this  and  the  reasons  why  we  make 
that  clear. 

I  have  no  doubt  at  all  as  to  what  their 
stand  will  be. 

This  thing  over  there  in  South  Viet- 
nam gets  worse  and  worse.  Battles  are 
lost,  one  after  the  other.  I  think  that 
the  American  people  will  have  to 
go  through  a  period  of  travail  and 
bereavement  and  disappointment  and 
evaluations  such  as  this  generation  has 
never  had  to  do  before. 

They  can  stand  it  if  we  give  them 
the  facts.  I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  bill  will  pass,  but  only  after  deletion 
of  section  701.  We  will  have  a  full  de- 
bate and  everyone  will  have  a  chance. 
I  am  sure  that  we  will  have  a  full  de- 
bate. I  submit  this  matter  now  to  the 
Judgment,  and  the  conscience,  and  the 
spirit,  and  the  dedication  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body,  and  I  trust  that  they 
will  examine  and  reexamine  all  the 
f8u;t8. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
compliment  the  Senator  for  his  usual 
foresight  and  his  usual  logic  in  opposing 
section  701.  I  admit  that  this  body  has 
the  power  to  do  this.  It  would  be  a  dread- 
ful mistake  to  do  this  at  this  time.  It  has 
been  tried  before  imsuccessfully,  and  I 
think  it  was  wisely  rejected  at  that  time. 
I  can  understand  the  desire  to  end  the 
war  as  well  as  anyone  else  in  the  United 
States.  I  can  understand  the  desire  to 
get  our  prisoners  of  war  back  and  to  con- 
firm our  missing-in-action  flgxires  as  well 
as  anyone  else  in  the  United  States. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi that  it  would  be  an  utter  disaster 
if  we  were  to  pass  section  701,  particu- 
larly at  this  time  when  the  President  is 
about  to  embark  on  a  trip  to  Moscow, 
stronger,  I  might  say.  than  any  other 
President  of  the  United  States  has  ever 
been  when  he  went  abroad.  That  is 
mainly  because  he  had  the  plain  guts  to 
react  to  Hanoi  in  the  way  that  it  should 
have  been  reacted  to.  It  is  strange,  but 
I  feel  very  unhappy  that  I  have  not 
heard  anyone  In  this  body  who  is  op- 
posed to  the  war  recognize  the  fact  that 
the  enemy  is  now  Hanoi  and  North  Viet- 
nam and  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
Soviets  are  now  openly  suppljrlng  the 
enemy  in  the  North. 

I  have  a  resolution  to  back  the  Presi- 
dent. It  has  not  been  acted  on.  I  have  an 
amendment  that  will  reexpress  this  res- 
olution. And  I  will  offer  it  at  the  proper 
time. 

I  think  that  we  have  come  to  a  pretty 
sad  pass  in  our  long  history  of  deter- 
mination and  courage  when  we  even  hear 
talk  about  the  United  States  being  pulled 
out  of  something  against  the  will  and 
desire  of  the  President.  We  can  argue  as 
to  whether  the  President  is  right  or 
wrong.  However,  the  power  given  him  by 
the  Constitution  is  his.  It  is  not  ours. 

We  can  cut  off  the  funds.  However, 
think  before  we  do  that  we  ought 
realize  how  we  will  look  in  the  eyes 
people  around  the  world.  I  know  thai 
there  are  some  in  this  body  who  will  say 
"We  do  not  care  how  we  will  look  in  the 
eyes  of  people  around  the  world."  Mr. 


esldent,  we  had  better  start  caring,  be- 

.use  this  world  is  a  different  world  than 
it  was  2  or  3  years  ago.  The  world  is  no 
longer  a  world  of  two  superpowers. 
There  are  now  five  superpowers.  And 
others  are  coming  along  every  day.  We 
no  longer  have  an  umbrella  over  the 
Pacific,  because  we  foolishly  gave  away 
Okinawa.  We  will  no  longer  see  Japan 
become  a  superpower,  because  we 
reneged  there  in  our  responsibility. 

I  suggest  that  we  should  have  a  full 
debate  on  this  matter  and  have  both 
sides  express  their  views.  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  will,  not  by  a  narrow  margin  but 
resoundingly,  reject  section  701. 

We  have  68,000  men  left  in  Vietnam. 
They  have  to  be  protected.  This  attack 
made  against  North  Vietnam  by  our  Air 
Force  was  not  against  the  enemy,  per  se. 
It  was  made  to  sui^rart  our  men  and  to 
protect  the  lives  of  68,000  Americans  who 
are  in  very  vulnerable  positions. 

In  my  opinion,  Danang  would  be  the 
most  difficult  place  to  defend  on  the 
whole  global  map.  We  are  faced  there 
now  with  Communist  gims  and  mortars. 
The  only  restraint  has  been  their  fear 
[that  attacking  Danang  would  bring  the 
ull  power  of  the  U.S.  Navy  and  airpower 
;t  cities  of  the  North. 

We  have  Camranh  Bay  where  we  have 

rge  concentrations  of  people,  and  it  is 

ry  difBcult  to  defend  and  evacuate,  as 

ould  be  Danang. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  one-millionth  re- 
nsible  for  having  pulled  back  the  sup- 

irt  that  our  Air  Force  and  our  airpower 
an  give  in  protecting  these  68,000  men 

ho  are  over  there.  I  think  the  President 
the  only  Judgment  he  could  have 
I  dare  say  that  every  President  we 

ve  known  in  modem  times  would  have 
one  precisely  what  he  did. 

I  do  not  want  to  see  us  in  this  body 

ve  an  indication  to  the  world  that  the 
iSenate  of  the  United  States  has  suddenly 
[decided  that  we  are  going  to  turn  tail 

d  eventually  say  no  to  those  with  whom 
e  have  been  friendly  all  around  the 
world,  that  we  are  going  to  abrogate  our 
treaties,  and  become  an  isolated  country 
once  again. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  if  this 
ever  happens  I  think  I  can  safely  draw 
a  ring  around  the  year  when  world  war 
ni  will  start,  a  war  that  will  make 
World  War  n  look  like  a  Sunday  outing 
of  a  Cub  Scout  troop. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
for  his  usual  courage  in  presenting  this 
amendment.  It  will  not  be  easy  to  stand 
on  this  floor  and,  in  essence,  sound  like 
we  are  defending  war,  but  we  are  de- 
fending the  integrity  and  dignity  of  the 
United  States,  and  we  are  defending  the 
Constitution  and  our  President,  and  some 
may  not  like  it  but  he  was  elected  by 
the  American  people.  I  do  not  want  to 
see  this  power  destroyed  or  tampered 
with,  unless  it  be  by  an  amendment  put 
to  the  people  of  America,  and  not  a 
measure  in  this  body  decided  by  100  peo- 
ple who  are  elected  for  6  years,  some 
lasting  longer  than  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  Intend  to  work  actively 
against  this  section.  I  think  it  is  a  very 
dangerous  mistake.  I  look  forward  to 
supporting  my  chairman  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much  for  his  fine  comments. 


Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distingiiished  author  of  the  poiding 
amendment,  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services.  I  wish  to  Join 
in  commending  him  for  the  very  states- 
manlike leadership  he  is  providing  and 
for  the  excellent  statement  he  has  made 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  today. 

It  is  imfortunate,  indeed,  it  is  almost 
tragic,  that  the  Senate  is  even  compelled 
to  debate  section  701  of  the  bill  at  a  time 
like  this.  The  timing  could  not  be  more 
inappropriate,  as  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  has  already  pointed 
out.  The  situation  on  the  battlefield  is 
critical.  The  situation  as  far  as  negotia- 
tions are  concerned  is  critical. 

It  is  very  difficult  for  this  Senator  to 
see  how  even  the  debate,  let  alone  adop- 
tion of  the  language  contained  in  section 
701,  could  have  any  effect  other  than  to 
make  it  more  difficult  for  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  achieve  peace. 

Mr.  President,  this  section  would  have 
the  effect — and,  of  course,  I  certainly  do 
not  ascribe  any  such  purposes  to  the  au- 
thors of  the  section — of  demonstrating 
to  the  enemy  and  to  the  outside  world 
a  division  within  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate; and  it  will  have  the  effect  of  imder- 
cutting  the  ability  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  negotiate  a  peace 
agreement.  I  cannot  understand  for  the 
life  of  me  why  we  would  want  to  do  that 
at  this  time. 

The  proposed  section  701  Is  not  likely 
to  become  law.  I  know  there  may  be  some 
who  think  otherwise,  but  I  do  not  see  how 
it  could  become  law.  If  section  701  is  re- 
tained and  the  bill  passes  the  Senate,  it 
would  still  have  to  be  approved  by  the 
House  and  thereafter  signed  by  the  Pres- 
ident. I  wonder  how  many  people  really 
think  this  provision  701  is  going  to  be- 
come the  law  of  the  land. 

Obviously,  if  It  is  not  going  to  become 
the  law  of  the  land,  it  cannot  end  the 
war  and  it  cannot  cut  off  any  funds, 
"nie  only  effect  it  could  have  by  its  adop- 
tion here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  would 
be  to  encourage  the  enemy,  to  discourage 
the  South  Vietnamese  forces  as  they  fight 
valiantly  for  their  survival,  and  to  under- 
cut the  ability  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  at  the  bargaining  table. 

I  realize  that  those  are  not  the  mo- 
tives or  purposes  of  those  in  this  body 
who  have  proposed  section  701  but  that 
is  the  effect,  as  I  see  it.  Accordingly,  it 
will  be  very  imfortunate,  indeed  tragic,  if 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi, to  strike  out  section  701,  is  not 
agreed  to. 

It  is  not  as  though  the  President  of  the 
United  States  had  left  some  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  about  his  course  of 
action,  about  his  purposes,  with  respect 
to  Vietnam.  He  announced  Just  recently 
that  another  20,000  U.S.  ground  forces 
will  be  withdrawn.  I  do  not  think  anyone 
doubts  his  credibility.  He  has  performed 
on  each  one  of  the  promises  that  he  has 
made  concerning  the  withdrawal  of 
troops.  He  has  said  that  no  UJ3.  ground 
forces  are  now  committed  to  the  groimd 
battle  over  there  and  that  none  will  be; 
and  I  think  most  people  believe  him. 

As  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
said,  the  next  3  or  4  weeks  are  very  cm- 
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cial  as  far  as  the  battle  is  concerned;  the 
will  of  the  i>eople  of  South  Vietnam  is  an 
Important  factor  in  how  the  battle  may 
turn  out.  The  next  3  or  4  weeks  are  im- 
portant with  respect  to  what  may  or  may 
not  happen  at  the  negotiating  table. 

It  is  altogether  possible  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  forces  may  not  be  able  to 
make  It;  they  may  lose,  even  with  our 
support.  It  is  altogether  possible  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  may  not 
be  able  to  negotiate  a  settlement. 

Why  in  the  world  does  the  Senate  want 
to  be  responsible  for  that  f tulure  if  events 
should  turn  out  that  way?  Why  would 
Senators  want  a  vote  endorsing  section 
701  to  contribute  to  such  a  result?  If  the 
Senate  votes  down  the  Stennis  amend- 
ment, and  in  effect  approves  the  Church- 
Case  provision,  it  certainly  would  not  be 
unreasonable  to  say  that  the  Senate — 
and  the  Congress  to  the  extent  that  the 
rest  of  the  Congress  might  follow  the 
leadership  of  the  Senate — could  smd 
would  be  held  responsible  in  the  eyes  of 
the  people  and  in  history  for  that  failure. 

At  present,  the  responsibility  rests  on 
the  President  of  the  United  States;  he 
has  assumed  that  responsibility  and  he 
has  sought  to  exercise  it.  Not  only  that, 
but  there  is  reason  to  believe  the  majority 
of  the  American  people  have  confldaice 
in  him;  they  realize  he  has  problems,  but 
they  know  he  is  doing  the  very  best  he 
can,  and  they  support  him. 

So,  I  fervently  hope  that  the  Senate  in 
this  very  difBcult  hour  will  rise  to  the  oc- 
casion and  to  its  high  responsibility  by 
adopting  the  amendmoit  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  certain- 
ly thank  the  able  acting  minority  leader. 
I  have  listened  to  his  logic  before  on 
grave  matters,  and  he  certainly  has  sized 
up  the  situation  that  we  are  confronted 
with  here  now. 

If  this  bill  should  beccnne  law.  It  would 
be  something  that  could  not  be  ignored, 
because  It  would  cut  off  the  money  pro- 
vided in  all  other  acts  that  have  been 
passed  in  prior  years.  It  is  Inconceivable 
that  any  President  would  sign  a  bill  like 
this,  much  less  the  present  President. 
But  if  it  should  become  law  in  some  way, 
by  overriding  a  veto  or  something  of  that 
kind,  it  would  certaJnly  be  the  most  bind- 
ing provision  that  could  be  written  into 
law  to  cut  off  iM?pn>priations,  and  it  \s 
aelf-cqierating.  You  do  not  have  to  put 
this  in  motion  if  It  ever  becomes  law — 
it  operates  itself. 

I  want  to  refer  briefly  to  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  Arizona,  too,  and 
what  he  said  about  the  SALT  talks.  I 
have  been  here  almost  as  long  as  we  have 
had  nuclear  bombs.  The  atomic  bomb 
was  developed  a  couple  of  years  before 
I  came  here,  but,  since  I  have  come,  there 
has  never  been  a  more  critical  time  or 
effort  to  get  some  kind  of  arms  limita- 
tion agreement  that  would  be  at  least  a 
start  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  this  im- 
portant matter,  and  <me  that  up  imtil 
now  has  been  insoluble.  There  has  been 
no  solution  for  it. 

So  I  Just  wonder  how  the  Soviets  would 
feel  in  their  minds,  and  how  the  Presi- 
dent would  feel  in  his  mind,  if  he  had  to 
sit  down  in  conference  with  them  on 
this  matter  if  this  amendment  had 
passed  even  the  Senate,  much  less  passed 


the  House,  and  had  bec(»ne  law.  If  it  had 
passed  the  Senate,  I  think  in  the  back  of 
their  minds  the  Soviets  would  be  lot^dng 
upon  him  in  semicontempt,  as  having 
had  an  expression  from  the  Senate  that 
would  take  away  his  power  from  the  im- 
portant field  of  the  trouble  in  the  Pacific 
area. 

So  I  hope  that  there  would  be  not  even 
a  close  vote  on  this  matter.  I  siibmit  that 
we  oiight  to  adopt  this  amendment,  the 
sole  purpose  of  which  is  to  strike  out  sec- 
tion 701,  which  is  all  the  language  of 
page  38  of  S.  3526  now  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  amoidment  of  the  Senator 
from  Mlsdsslppi. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR WEICKER  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  on  tomorrow,  follow- 
ing the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Bucklxy)  , 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Weickkr)  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  . 

The  PRB5IDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimoiis  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  amendments  of  the  House 
to  the  biU  (S.  2676)  entlUed  "An  Act  to 
provide  for  the  control  of  sickle  cell 
anemia." 

The  message  also  aimoimced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  biU  (HJl.  11417)  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  amend  the  Rail  Passen- 
ger Service  Act  of  1970  to  provide  finan- 
cial assistcmce  to  the  National  Railroad 
Passenger  Corp.  for  the  purpose  of 
purchasing  railroad  equipment,  and 
for  other  purposes,"  requests  a  confer- 
ence with  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that 
Mr.  Stacgus,  Mr.  Jamiam,  Mr.  Dimgkll. 
Mr.  Sprihgir,  and  Mr.  DBvnn  were  ap- 


pointed managers  of  the  conference  on 
the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HH. 
14582)  entitled  "An  act  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Jime  30,  1972,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," agreed  to  the  conference  re- 
quested by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
that  Mr.  Mahon,  Mr.  Whitten,  Mr. 
RooNET  of  New  York.  Mr.  Passman,  Mr. 
EviNS  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Boland,  Mr. 
Natchkr,  Mr.  Flood.  Mr.  Stseo,  Mrs. 
Hansen  of  Washington.  Mr.  McFall. 
Mr.  Bow.  Mr.  Jonas.  Mr.  Cederbehg.  lb.. 
Michel.  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Shriver,  and  Mr. 
McDade  were  appointed  managers  of  the 
COTiference  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

H.B.  4494.  An  act  for  the  r«Uef  of  Mrs. 
Latife  H«ae«n  Mabmoud; 

HJl.  11632.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Vincent 
J.  Slndone;  and 

HJl.  10676.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Lester 
L.  Stlteler 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

HA.  4494.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs. 
Latife  Hassan  Mahmoud; 

HJt.  11682.  An  act  for  the  relief  ai  Vincent 
J.  Slndone;  and 

HJt.  10676.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lester 
L.  Stlteler. 


THE  INDOCHINA  WAR 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Presidait,  I  wish 
to  discuss  today  what  is  labeled  in  "Na- 
tional Security  Study  Memorandum 
No.  1" — the  so-called  Kissinger  memo- 
randum— one  of  the  "lesser  issues"  of 
the  Indochina  war.  I  refer  to  the  people 
problems  of  this  war — ^the  plight  of  more 
than  10  million  war  victims — or  what 
the  memorandum  calls  "war  damage  to 
the  civilian  population." 

The  tdevlsion  and  newspapers  remind 
us  every  hour  of  the  day,  that  the  war 
continues.  The  bombing  goes  on,  the  vio- 
loice  escalates — ^from  both  sides.  More 
civilians  become  casualties  or  die.  More 
children  are  maimed  or  orphaned.  More 
refugees  flee  devastated  villages  and 
towns. 

Inevitably,  the  situati<Hi  of  civilians  in 
Vietnam  is  taking  second  place  to  the 
political  Issues  at  stake — and  to  the  in- 
terests of  those  who  have  much  to  lose, 
or  to  gain,  by  the  outcome  of  the  battle. 
But  the  people  of  Quangtri,  of  An  Loc,  of 
Kotum,  and  of  the  hamlets  and  towns 
throughout  the  area  also  have  interests. 
For  many,  it  is  mere  survival,  and  so,  as 
governments  and  negotiators — on  both 
sides — posture  and  bicker  and  threatoi 
tuid  ignore  their  responsibilities  for  peace 
and  the  lives  of  millicms,  a  regional  crisis 
of  people  builds  and  builds — in  South 
Vietnam,  Laos,  Cambodia,  and  North 
Vietnam  as  well. 

Up  to  500,000  civilians  are  on  the  move 
today  in  Vietnam.  Thousands  upon  thou- 
sands are  being  injured  or  killed.  And  the 
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situati<ms  ccmtinues  to  deteriorate.  T 
is  all  very  familiar — only  the  latest  chaj 
ter  in  a  seemingly  endless  story  of  h 
-  man  suffering  in  Vietnam.  This  la 
chapter  finally  underscores,  dramatic 
ly  and  graphically,  that  what  is  callffti 
Vietnamization  is  not  a  plan  for  peao  >, 
but  a  plain  for  continuing  war.  It  final  r 
underscores  the  failure  of  the  admlnii  ■ 
traticn's  policy,  and  the  cosmetic  ai  ■ 
proach  our  Oovemment  has  used  in  d<  - 
fining  hamlet  security  in  Vietnam  an  1 
success  in  pacification.  Today,  we  do  n(  t 
hear  about  progress  in  pacification.  Vi  i 
do  not  hear  about  security  in  the  cour  ■ 
tryside.  We  do  not  hear  all  the  statL  ■ 
tical  criteria  of  success  in  the  counti 
side.  This  is  not  really  because  the  Noi 
Vietnamese  have  launched  a  new  offeni 
sive,  which  they  have.  Rather,  to  quote 
1970  report  of  the  Subconmiittee  on  Re 
fugees,  it  is  because  Saigon  has  not  had^ 
"the  capacity  or  will  to  really  serve  the 
people  and  sustain  the  peace." 

Our  coimtry  cannot  do  for  Saigon 
what  it  cannot  do  for  itself,  and  we 
should  have  ceased  pretending  this  flc- 
ticm  long  ago.  by  ending  the  war. 

Mr.  President,  we  really  do  not  com- 
prehend the  implications  of  the  human 
costs  of  the  Indochina  war  on  the  social 
fabric  and  traditions  of  the  small  coim- 
tries  directly  involved.  The  Kissinger 
memorandum  reminds  us  of  this  fact. 

Under  the  subtitle  of  "Lesser  Issues" 
we  find  this  paragraph: 

Every  agency,  except  the  mUltary  awlst- 
ance  command  In  Vietnam  and  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  agrees  that  the  available  data 
on  war  damage  to  the  civilian  population  Is 
inadequate.  .  .  .  C.I.A.  concluded  that  even 
under  the  moet  generous  interpretation  of 
the  avaUable  data  ...  It  must  be  admitted 
that  the  rural  hamlets  take  a  tremendous 
beating. 

This  section  of  the  memorandum  con- 
cludes by  stating  that  the  impact  of  the 
war  on  the  civilian  populations  needs 
"further  U.S.  Government  attention  and 
analysis."  That  was  in  1969. 

But  today,  in  1972,  the  problem  of  war 
victims  remains  a  "lesser  issue" — and 
has  yet  to  receive  the  "attention  and 
analysis"  recommended  in  the  Kissinger 
memorandiun. 

In  fact,  by  every  possible  measure — 
budgets,  rules  of  engagement,  long-term 
planning,  and  the  official  record  of  the 
present  administration — the  Issue  of  war 
victims  in  Indochina  is  given  less  pri- 
ority today  than  at  any  time  since  1965.  y 
This  would  be  bad  enough  if  we  wei 
only  dealing  with  the  aftermath  of  wt 
if  we  had  the  peace  long  promised  ihe 
American  people.  But  each  new  dajlof 
war  Is  adding  heavily  to  the  human  pll. 
and  putting  more  and  more  strainfon 
existing  relief  programs. 

Mr.  President,  since  1965,  war-reli 
civilian  problems  in  South  Vietnam,  knd 
all  of  Indochina,  have  been  an  Itemof 
primary  concern  to  the  Judiciary  aib- 
committee  on  Refugees,  which  I  s^e 
as  chairman,  our  objective  has  been  a 
continuing  effort  to  document  people 
problems  in  Indochina,  and  to  upgn(le 
official  priority  and  concern  for  civllli 
suffering  and  for  needed  rdief  proi 

Field  studies  have  been  conduct 
Numerous  hearings  and  coosultatlc 
have  been  held.  Reports  of  findings  ant 


reoommendatiODs  have  been  Issued.  And 
to  supplement  these  activities,  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  OfDce — GAO — has  peri- 
odically filed  expert  reports  with  the 
subcommittee — the  latest  series  of  re- 
ports uixlating  the  situatton  In  South 
Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia  through 
the  end  of  1971.  Let  me  say  at  this  point, 
Mr.  President,  that  the  GAO  teams, 
which  have  prepared  the  many  reports 
since  1965,  have  made  an  important  con- 
tribution and  they  deserve  high  tribute. 
The  most  recent  findings  of  the  GAO 
are  contained  in  a  series  of  five  reports. 
These  reports  docimient  the  "lesser  is- 
sue" syndrome  of  this  administration — 
and.  tn  the  main,  these  rqwrts  are  a  dev- 
astating conunentary  on  the  low  prior- 
ity our  Oovemment  attaches  to  the  care 
and  protection  of  civilians  in  Indochina. 
I  would  like  to  summarize  these  reports 
by  dealing  first  of  all  with  South  Viet- 
nam, second  with  Laos,  and  third  with 
Cambodia. 

SOUTH    VIETNAM 

Vietnam  faces  a  massive  refugee  and 
social  welfare  problem — the  accumiila- 
tlon  of  years  of  neglect  and  continuing 
war.  Despite  all  the  official  talk  in  recent 
years  of  prepress  in  resettling  refugees 
and  success  in  pacification — the  GAO  re- 
ports document,  at  the  end  of  last  year, 
that  one  overwhelming  fact  remained 
unchanged:  A  vast  segment  of  Vietnam's 
civilians  was  still  not  convinced  that 
their  villages  were  secure  enough  to  live 
in,  smd  they  remained  as  refugees  sep- 
arated from  their  homes,  their  lands,  and 
their  regular  soiu-ce  of  livelihood.  More- 
over, many  programs  for  wair  victims 
were  in  shambles,  and  our  country  re- 
mained saddled  with  the  same  dilemmas 
and  the  same  problems  of  involvement 
which  we  were  facing  for  several  years. 

Some  discouraging  findings  of  the 
GAO  reportfi  Included  the  following: 

That  by  the  end  of  1971  the  Vietnam  war 
I  had  produced  more  than  6,000,000  refugees, 
I  more  than  a  third  of  Vietnam's  population; 

That  only  about  half  of  these  refugees 
jhave  ever  received  relief  assistance; 

That  the  monthly  average  of  new  refugees 
"generated"  In  1971  "exceeded  the  average 
monthly  level  of  the  2  previous  years;" 

That  top  U.S.  officials  have  continued  to 
support  "forced  relocations,"  despite  very 
strong  opposition  to  this  discredited  practice 
by  their  colleagues  at  the  "working  level;" 

That  "future  relocation  plans"  Includes 
the  movement  of  300,000  persons  in  3  prov- 
inces of  military  region  1  during  1972; 

Th&t  U.S.  humanitarian  asslsUnce  to  war 
victims  is  given  low  priority;  in  1971  it  only 
ranked  7th  in  a  list  of  10  items  considered 
Important  by  aid; 

That  U.S.  doUar  assistance  for  OVN  hu- 
manitarian programs  Is  fast  declining  and 
will  "be  phased  out  by  fiscal  year  1974"; 

I  might  mention  at  this  point,  Mr. 
President,  that  in  1969  $16  mllllan  was 
appropriated  for  the  refugee  program  in 
Vietnam.  In  1970  it  was  down  to  |6.6  mil- 
lion. In  1972  it  will  be  $3.2  million.  There 
are  no  requests  for  the  following  year. 

The  admmistratlon  is  very  effective  In 
terminating  U.S  involvement  as  it  ap- 
plies to  ref  iges.  civilian  programs,  those 
programs  which  are  directly  related  to 
human  beings,  health  programs,  and 
refugee  programs;  but  we  see,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  easy  escalation  of  our 
military  Involvement  In  the  war. 


In  spite  of  these  very  limited  funds 
for  civilian  programs,  the  fact  remains 
that  approximately  two-thirds  of  the 
money  has  never  even  been  expended  by 
the  South  Vietnamese  Government.  So 
there  has  been  only  a  trickle,  in  terms 
of  support  for  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam, particularly  the  refugees. 

When  we  realize  that  there  are  ap- 
proximately 700,000  orphans  In  Vietnam, 
145,000  war  widows  registered,  and  nearly 
200.000  both  civilian  and  mlUtary.  per- 
sonnel who  have  lost  arms  or  legs  and 
have  to  wait  a  period  of  up  to  a  year  to 
receive  prosthetic  devices.  When  we  know 
children  ought  to  receive  a  change  of 
prosthetic  devices  every  6  months  in 
order  that  they  do  not  grow  up  with 
twisted  or  maimed  bodies,  we  wonder 
what  the  real  basis  of  our  interest  is. 

Are  we  supposed  to  be  in  South  Viet- 
nam because  of  our  concern  for  the 
South  Vietnamese,  or  is  our  interest 
really  based  more  on  the  great  power 
struggle  in  Southeast  Asia? 

How  interesting  it  would  be  to  provide 
a  small  cottage  Industry  to  provide 
prosthetic  devices  for  maimed  people, 
people  who  have  lost  arms  and  legs,  many 
of  them  older  people  and  children.  What 
we  are  talking  about  is  a  few  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  but  even  under  the 
previous  administration  we  were  imable 
to  develop  much  Interest  in  this  area. 
That  lack  of  interest,  tragically,  has 
followed  into  the  Nixon  admlnlstratloa 
Today  we  see  that,  with  700,000 
orphans,  there  is  a  $1  million  grant  by 
AID  for  all  the  various  orphanages  in 
South  Vietnam.  There  will  be  no  sup- 
port at  all  in  terms  of  aid  for  war  victims 
in  1973,  and  those  people  who  have  been 
maimed. 

I  think  this  is  really  a  tragic  situation 
in  human  terms  when  we  see,  night  after 
night,  the  flow  of  refugees  out  of  I  Corps 
and  realize  the  tremendous  sufferings 
which  they  have  experienced,  and  we  see 
the  virtual  termination  of  our  involv- 
ment  in  civUlan  problems  that  are  al- 
ready inadequately  funded  and  sup- 
ported. 

The  long-term  planning  for  rehabilita- 
tion of  war  victims  has  all  but  been  ig- 
nored. The  fact  is  that  President  John- 
son talked  about  the  postwar  period  and 
how  important  it  was  to  begin  a  pro- 
gram for  health  maintenance  for  the 
people  in  the  whole  Indochina  peninsula. 
Nothing  was  done  to  further  that  pro- 
gram. President  Nixon  has  made  a  similar 
proposal.  All  we  have  to  show  for  it  is  a 
study  made  by  Columbia  University,  a 
very  scant  study,  which  was  neverthe- 
less worthwhile,  but  we  have  not  come  to 
grips  with  exploring  different  ways  which 
we  as  a  nation  can  effectively,  through 
multinational  channels,  help  aid  himian 
problems  existing  In  the  whole  Indochina 
peninsula. 

Certainly  that  planning  ought  to  be 
done,  particularly  when  we  look  back  on 
our  lack  of  planning  in  responding  to 
humanitarian  needs  most  recently  in 
Bangladesh,  and  in  the  Nigerla-Blafra 
area,  wlicre  1  million,  mostly  children, 
perished  for  lack  of  food.  A  tremendous 
number  perished  in  Bangladesh.  Many 
of  them  did  so  because  of  violence,  but 
many  of  them  died  because  of  the  failure 
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of  the  Western  Powers  to  respond  to 
htiTn''"^*^'^^"  needs.  So  we  know  the 
Importance  of  future  planning  at  the 
present  time. 

I  continue  with  the  reading  of  the  con- 
clusions of  the  GAO  reports. 

That  long  term  planning  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  war  victims  has  been  all  but  Ignored 
in  studies  "dealing  with  the  comprehenBlTe 
policies  and  programs  on  the  postwar  devel- 
opment of  Vietnam" — ^theae  studies  have  been 
conducted  at  the  "higher  levels"  of  the  VS. 
Ctovemment  and  OVN; 

That  mUUona  of  dollars  WMth  of  VA. 
PX.-480  food  oommodlttos  and  other  aup- 
pUM  haw  rotted  in  warebouaea; 

That  pilferage  and  unauthorised  distribu- 
tions of  VB.  commodities  are  common; 

That  numerous  community  centers  con- 
■tructed  with  U.S.  counterpart  funds  "are 
not  being  utUlzed"; 

That  up  to  76%  of  the  fxmds  programmed 
(or  various  categories  of  war  victims  are  not 
being  Bpvtxt; 

That  "long  delays"  exist  in  recognizing  and 
registering  new  refugees,  and  In  making  re- 
lief paymenu; 

One  of  the  tragic  results  Is  that  there 
are  camps  which  might  have  10,000  to 
15.000  refugees.  They  are  held  on  the 
list  and  categorized  as  refugees  one  day. 
and  then  when  the  Government  of  South 
Vietnam  reaches  a  certain  ceiling  in 
terms  of  refugees,  thej  fill  out  a  form 
and  they  are  no  longer  refugees;  they  are 
"resettled."  It  is  Just  In  writing— It  is 
just  a  bookkeeping  change,  without 
f^hanging  vtxe  substance  of  conditions  for 
resettlement  or  a  better  livelihood.  Of 
course,  as  a  result  of  this  change  of  cate- 
gory, many  of  the  people  have  other 
kinds  of  assistance  terminated,  such  as 
provisions  for  food. 

Hist  in  Bome  regions,  more  than  00%  of 
nfugee  resettlement  areas  offlcteUy  llMed  as 
"normalized"  are  In  fact  substandard; 

That  civilian  war  castiaitles  continue  at  a 
very  high  levti — some  3,608  per  month,  by 
offldal  count,  based  on  ho^ltal  admissions 
alone; 

That  official  statistics  on  dvUlan  war 
oasualtles  are  understated  because  of  un- 
reported data. 

Official  statistics  aa.  civilian  war  casu- 
alties are  constantly  understated  because 
of  unreported  data.  For  instance,  they 
never  report  any  casualties  that  never 
get  treated  In  any  of  the  ho^ltals.  and 
it  is  usually  true,  as  we  have  seen  in  the 
course  of  our  studies  and  visits  In  Viet- 
nam, that  rarely  do  you  ever  see.  In  the 
provincial  hospitals,  people  who  have 
been  wounded  in  the  critical  portions  of 
their  bodies,  their  chests  or  heads,  be- 
cause they  never  survive  and  rarely  make 
it  to  ho^tals  and,  so.  they  are  never 
listed  as  war  casualties. 

The  statistics  never  Include  people  who 
Ko  to  outside  clinics  and  fall  to  get  for- 
mally admitted  to  a  ho^ital.  They  are 
not  included  in  hospital  statistics,  nor 
are  those  treated  privatdy  in  South  Viet- 
nam, or  even  civilians  wounded  and 
treated  with  the  limited  resources  avaU- 
able to  the  other  side. 

So  even  the  OAO  figures  are  under- 
stated. 

The  GAO  also  found: 

That,  despite  vast  and  growing  need 
brought  on  by  war.  United  States-supported 
health  programs  are  being  eliminated  or 
dnstlcaUy  reduced; 

That  Bueh  ellmlnatloDs  and  reductions  are 
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having  an  adTarse  effect  on  the  level  of 
olvUlan  health  care,  causing  serious  problems 
In  audi  areas  as  health  equipment  main- 
tenance, and  are  oloalng  needed  bealtti  faelU- 
tlea  throughout  the  country;  and  finally. 

That  the  Inaccuracy  of  offlotal  records  on 
ttaa  aUooatkMi  and  use  of  medical  supplies 
Is  a  major  problem  wasting  thousands  of 
doUan. 


As  if  the  situation  among  the  war  vic- 
tims in  Vietnam  is  not  enough,  thousands 
of  refugees  and  civilian  casualties  in 
Laos  continue  to  document  a  shadowy 
war  in  which  the  purpose  and  degree  of 
American  participation  are  still  being 
kept  from  the  American  people.  The  re- 
cent GAO  reports  on  Laos  document: 

That  "refugees"  In  Laos  not  only  Inclwie 
dvlUans  displaced  by  mllltaiy  ocmlUot,  but 
also  military  and  paramilitary  forces  and 
their  dejiendaats; 

That  two-thirds  of  goTemment  tenltory 
has  been  loet  to  the  enemy,  thus  "^^^g  the 
■ucceoBful  resettlement  of  refugees,  gen- 
araUy,  "dUBcult"; 

That  there  la  "no  ready  aolutloo"  to  the 
problem  of  hlU-tribe  refugees,  because  there 
are  no  mountain  areas  In  government  teirl- 
tory  large  enough  to  supfxut  these  people; 

That  official  statistics  on  dvlllaa  war 
casualties  remain  "incomplete  and  of  doubt- 
ful validity":  as  In  the  caae  of  Vietnam,  the 
actual  oocurreoces  of  dvUlan  oasusltles  are 
much  higher  than  official  atattstlaa; 

That  hospital  faclllUes  are  often  over- 
crowded, oongwtcd,  dirty  and  wltbout  ade- 
quate facilities; 

That  the  mortality  rate  in  some  vlUages  is 
oftan  extremely  high,  up  to  900%  above  the 
accepted  "criterion"  which  requires  "q;>eclal 
remedial  measures": 

Tliat  "accidental  bomWngs"  continue; 

That  AID  funds  programed  for  war  victims 
continued  to  be  used  for  CfIA  activities — 
after  a  1971  aamranoe  to  the  subcommittee 
by  AID  Administrator  John  it».«ti»>i  that  the 
practice  would  be  "terminated"  on  June  SO, 
1971: 

That  "steps"  Initiated  by  AID  to  eliminate 
management  weakneases  doeomented  In 
eailler  OAO  reports  bave  "not  resulted  In  any 
readily  discernible  dlfferenoes  In  UBAID/Ukm 
poaelos  and  practices": 

Tbat  AID  Incurs  "exceeaive  ftaie^t  casta" 
m  transporting  ocxnmodltles  to  Laos  through 
Thailand— AID  pays  "a  premium  of  about 
43  percent"  to  a  Thai  Oovemment  entity,  ex- 
press transport  organisation;   and 

That  commodities  shipped  wltbln  Lace  are 
often  "not  accounted  for  at  destination." 

The  GAO  account  clearly  indicates  the 
enormous  pilferage  and  graft  involved  In 
many  of  tJiese  programs  in  Laos,  much 
of  it  being  "grafted"  by  Oovemment 
troops. 

CAMBODIA 

Next  was  Cambodia.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  approximately  2  million  people 
who  are  refugees  In  Cambodia  today,  and 
yet  the  Utilted  States  falls  to  provide 
even  one  dollar  of  help  and  assistance 
for  the  refugees  In  Cambodia. 

I  can  remember  last  year  when  we  had 
admlnlstrati(m  officials  before  the  com- 
mittee to  ask  them  about  why  we  were 
not  developing  a  program  to  help  as^t 
refugees  in  Cambodia,  lliey  said  they 
have  never  received  a  request  from  the 
Cambodian  Government  for  help  and 
assistance. 

Once  again,  we  are  prepared  to  send 
in  military  troops,  American  air  support 
and  American  troops,  whenever  we  feel 
it  is  in  the  military  Interest  of  the  Oov- 
emment, but  we  fail  to  respond  to  the 


humanitarian  needs  of  the  people  in 
Cambodia,  the  some  2  million  refugees. 

All  one  has  to  do  is  consider  the  re- 
sults of  this  failure  of  policy  to  see  that 
there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  chil- 
dren, women,  and  old  people  who  are 
suffering,  many  of  them  dying,  because 
of  the  lack  of  any  kind  of  effective  pro- 
gram. 

Inevitably,  the  familiar  pattern  of 
Vietnam  and  Laos  has  been  repeated  in 
Cambodia.  Massive  bombing  and  ground 
military  operations  over  the  last  2  years 
have  produced  countless  civilian  casual- 
ties— and  a  rising  tide  of  r^ugees,  who 
now  swell  the  normal  population  of  the 
cities  and  towos,  or  cram  makeshift 
ref  ugee  camps. 

A  Refugee  Subcommittee  r^wrt  of 
September  1970— after  a  field  Inve^ga- 
tion  by  members  of  the  staff— states  the 
following: 

The  Cambodian  Oovemment  did  not  an- 
ticipate any  massive  reUef  problems  of  the 
kind  eqMxlenced  In  South  Vietnam,  and 
therefore  was  not  engaging  In  any  contin- 
gency planning.  The  Government  would,  of 
course,  respond  on  an  ad  hoe  basis  should 
pockets  of  need  arise.  The  Director  (of  the 
Commissariat  for  War  Victims)  suggested  his 
optimism  was  baaed  on  the  belief  that  the 
war  in  Cambodia  would  be  a  short  on^— 
especially  If  "we  have  more  weapons  to  get 
our  territory  back."  He  called  this  the  "pad- 
flcatlon"  of  the  ooimtryslde. 

This  official  Cambodian  view  of  the  refugee 
situation  was  apparently  shared.  In  large 
measure,  by  the  U.8.  Embassy  m  Phnom 
Penh.  Although  U.S.  oflldals  were  obviously 
aware  of  the  widespread  dlq>Iacement  of  peo- 
ple, there  was  little  evidence  to  siiggest  they 
were  much  concerned  about  the  situation.  Its 
tragic  potential  if  the  war  in  Cambodia  con- 
tinued, or  the  Impact  of  VS.  military  activ- 
ities on  the  clvUlan  population.  In  fact,  on 
the  latter  pomt — especlaUy  on  the  rising 
number  of  VS.  air  sorties  over  Cambodia  and 
their  target  areas — oflldals  all  but  pleaded 
Ignorance  of  them,  as  did  high  level  VB. 
military  personnel  In  Saigon. 

Hie  report  goes  on  to  say: 

In  early  August  the  general  view  and  atti- 
tudes of  both  Cambodia  and  T7.8.  officials 
In  Phnom  Penh  were  hauntlngly  familiar  to 
earlier  opinion  out  of  Saigon  and  Vientiane. 

Needless  to  say,  if  such  views  and  attitudes 

and  the  conflict  in  Cambodia — continue, 
there  la  little  doubt  that  human  priorities 
wlU  again  get  lost  In  the  tide  of  war.  Khmen 
wlU  then  pay  a  heavy  toU  In  misery  and 
death,  which  may  very  weU  exceed  the  toll 
being  paid  for  many  years  by  their  neighbors 
in  Indochina. 

TbaX  Judgment,  Mr.  President,  was 
made  in  1970.  Today,  after  2  years  of 
heavy  battle— which  began  with  an 
American  qxmsored  invasion  from 
South  Vietnam— a  GAO  mpoti  on  Cam- 
bodia documents: 

That  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  UJ3.  "to  not 
become  Involved  with  the  problems  of  dvlllan 
war  victims  in  Cambodia"; 

That  there  are  "no  specific  programs"  for 
providing  relief  to  war  victims; 

That  between  ICareh  1970  and  September 
1971.  official  estimates  put  the  number  of 
refugees  at  more  than  ax)00.000; 

That  dvlllan  casualties  number  In  the 
thousands; 

That,  at  the  time  of  the  OAO  survey,  ref- 
ugees were  "being  generated  as  a  direct  re- 
sult of  combat  activity  Involving  Cambodian 
and/or  South  Yletnsmeee  foraee  and  of  Aiif«n| 
air  strikes":  and 

That  "laA  at  sufllelent  food  nptdly  was 
becoming  serious". 
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I  would  say,  Mr.  President,  onlthe 
creation  of  the  refugees  In  Laos,  wefsaw 
a  direct  relationship  between  the  Inc: 
in  bomblns  to  the  Inoreaae  In  rel 
as  well  as  civilian  casualties.  Th< 
study  that  has  been  made  was  di 
the  Agency  for  International  De' 
ment,  AID  in  Laos.  Their  studies 
that  approximately  75  percent  of 
ugees  were  created  by  American 
tary  weaponry,  and  approximate] 
percent  by  the  North  Vietnamese 
overwhelming  preponderance  was 

ftr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  wll  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Is  the  Senator  intioiating 
that  these  refugees  flooding  then-oads 
today  are  caused  by  American  actpn? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  would  say  tntt  up 
to  2  weeks  ago,  the  conclusion  ff  otir 
committee  was  that  75  percent  of  civil- 
ian war  casualties  as  well  as  remgees, 
particularly  in  the  area  of  Laos  sAidied, 
were  created  by  American  milltarv  fire- 
power. The  one  study  that  was  dai"  by 
our  Government  documents  that,  akd  we 
ctand  by  that. 

Sec(»id.  I  think  we  will  see  tdkit  a 
very  heavy  proportion  of  the  remgees 
and  civilian  casualties  will  havelbeen 
created  by  American  firepower  lii  the 
current  situation. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Well,  now,  the  Senktor 
has  talked  about  the  refugees  floo  Ing 
the  roads  «is  shown  in  the  recent  >ic- 
tures.  Are  we  the  ones  mining  the  roi  ds? 
Are  we  the  ones  responsible  for  this  in- 
vasion of  the  last  3  weeks,  that  is  cr  a^- 
ing  the  millions  of  refugees  and  the  a  su- 
altles? 

It  bothers  me  that  nowhere  In  the 
Senator's  statement  has  he  in  any  ray 
referred  to  the  fact  that  this  sltuafton 
has  been  caused  by  North  Vietnam. 
The  Senator's  entire  statement  tendato 
make  it  appear  that  America  is  flood  ig 
the  roads  with  casualties  and  killing  le 
old  women  and  children. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  quite  obvl<  is 
that  what  is  happening  since  the  Noi  ;h 
Vietnamese  violated  the  cease-fire  IJ  le 
and  came  through  there  is  that  they  i  re 
concentrating  on  these  hamlets;  they  re 
concentrating  on  the  civilian  populat  >n 
by 'mining  the  roads  used  only  by  ^e 
refugees. 

We  know  what  happened  the  last 
they  went  into  Hue.  They  murdered 
proximately  7,000  people.  They  see: 
be  getting  ready  to  do  the  same  thini 

I  do  not  know  how  the  Senator 
blame  these  refugees  on  us  all  the 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  If  the  Senator 
been  present  during  the  earlier  part 
my  statement,  he  would  know  that 
indicated  that  the  bombing  goes  on, 
violence  escalates  from  both  sides.  OL 
vlously,  all  of  us  deplore  the  impact  ot 
violence,  no  matter  which  side  creates 
it.  I  mentioned  that,  and  I  do  not  think 
the  Senator  was  present  during  the  ear* 
lier  part  of  my  comments. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  I  have  read  the  sta 
ment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  If  the  Senator 
look  at  the  first  page,  he  will  note 
I  said  that  "the  bombing  goes  on 
violence  escalates  on  both  sides." 

When  the  Senator  talks  about 
killings  In  Hue,  all  of  us  deplore  that 


well  as  deploring  the  Phoenix  program, 
which  has  been  continued  from  the  pre- 
vious admlnlstratica  by  this  administra- 
tion. It  Is  a  policy  of  assassination  of  the 
local  Infrastructure  of  the  Viet  Cong. 

I  think  we  ought  to  condemn  all  the 
violence  and  all  those  who  siipport  the 
creation  of  violence,  whether  it  Is  the 
recent  mining  of  roads  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese, or  the  kind  of  violence  that  has 
been  done  by  the  Viet  Cong,  or  the  vio- 
lence of  our  Phoenix  program,  which  was 
supported  by  the  previous  administra- 
tion and  has  been  continued  by  this  ad- 
ministration. I  do  not  think  any  of  us 
are  holding  any  kind  of  brief  for  any  of 
this  violence. 

I  think  this  is  part  of  the  broader 
question  of  when  are  we  going  to  bring 
an  end  to  all  of  the  violence  and  Inlng 
an  end  to  all  of  the  killing.  Quite  obvi- 
ously, that  remains  within  our  power. 
The  quickest  way  to  stop  any  kind  of 
violence  to  the  civilians  in  Vietnam  is  to 
end  the  war.  I  would  be  glad  to  debate 
that  question.  We  can  debate  how  best 
that  can  be  done. 

The  point  remains — and  the  American 
people  ought  to  understand  it — that  at 
a  time  when  the  military  war  Is  being 
escalated,  all  kinds  of  help  and  assistance 
for  the  people  In  Vietnam  is  being  cut 
out,  and  this  administration  has  been 
a  part  of  that — cutting  back  on  the  re- 
sources to  aid  the  humanitarian  prob- 
lems in  Southeast  Asia.  There  is  not  1 
cent  for  2  million  refugees  in  Cambodia — 
not  1  penny — and  not  1  cent  recommend- 
ed for  next  year  for  the  6  million  ref- 
ugees in  South  Vietnam.  There  was  $2.3 
million  this  year,  $6  millicai  the  year  be- 
fore, and  $16  million  2  years  ago. 

We  are  all  set  to  deescalate  that  aspect 
of  the  war,  but  we  are  not  prepared  to 
deescalate  the  other  aspect  of  it.  I  think 
it  is  appropriate  that  we  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  the  American  people  to  those 
who  do  not  have  the  strong  voices  here 
to  speak  out  about  what  is  happening 
to  the  civilians.  There  are  those  who  will 
speak  out  In  terms  of  the  military,  and 
yet  they  say  they  are  Interested  in  the 
people  of  Southeast  Asia. 

Look  at  what  has  happened  and  look 
at  the  record,  and  this  is  Just  as  broad 
an  indictment  of  the  record  of  the  pre- 
vious administration  as  it  is  of  this  ad- 
ministration, on  programs  that  vitally 
affect  the  children,  the  women,  the  old 
people,  the  civilian  casualties,  and  the 
refugees:  and  you  find  that  they  are  on 
the  bottom  of  the  priority  list  of  this  ad- 
ministration as  well  as  of  the  previous 
administration.  No  one  can  take  any  kind 
of  solace  in  the  fact  that  the  previous  ad- 
ministration was  putting  out  approxi- 
mately $16  million  for  the  refugees.  That 
Is  the  cost  of  approximately  four  of  Uie 
Jets  that  have  been  lost — perhaps  a  day's 
loss,  or  10  days  of  sorties  over  Laos. 

Nobody  is  defending  the  violence  that 
Is  perpetrated  upon  the  civilian  popula- 
tion by  the  North  Vietnamese  otrensive.  I 
am  not  doing  so. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  briefly  sum- 
marized some  of  the  principal  findings  in 
the  recent  GAO  reports.  However.  In 
light  of  the  widespread  public  and  con- 
gressional Interest  in  the  problems  of  In- 
dochina war  victims,  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  In  the  Rccoto, 


at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  addi- 
tional findings  in  the  reports  on  Vietnam 
and  Laos,  and  the  full  text  of  the  report 
on  Cambodia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Presidoit,  these 
reports  and  others  tell  us  how  Cambodia 
has  gone  the  route  of  Vietnam,  and  how 
Laos  traveled  that  same  route  of  de- 
struction and  death  years  before.  Yet  the 
slaughter  of  innocents  continues  In  In- 
dochina. Each  new  day  of  war  brings 
another  day  of  human  misery  and  suf- 
fering, and  each  day  the  statistics  of 
death — both  those  recorded  and  those 
unseen — mount.  And  the  people  of  Indo- 
china, like  the  people  of  America,  ask: 
How  long? 

It  is  time — ^It  Is  past  time — for  our  Na- 
tion to  turn  Its  policies  around  in  South- 
east Asia — to  stop  pretending  that  we 
can  do  from  the  air  what  we  could  not 
do  from  the  ground,  to  stop  the  delusion 
that  we  can  do  for  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government  what  it  cannot  do  for  it- 
self, and  to  end  the  horrible  spectacle  of 
the  greatest  military  power  <m  earth 
bombing  some  of  the  smallest  nations  on 
earth. 

Let  us  end  this  senseless  slaughter. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  Just  say  finally 
that  many  Americans  are  constantly 
shocked,  sm  I  am,  by  what  we  see  on  tele- 
vision of  the  Impact  of  this  offensive,  or 
aerial  bombardment  of  the  war  generally 
in  Indochina,  and  the  Impact  it  has  had. 
said  continues  to  have,  on  civilians. 

The  more  tragic  irony  Is  the  failure  of 
this  great  Nation,  during  the  period  of 
this  war — since  we  have  seen  pictures 
of  women  and  children  on  the  front 
pages  of  newspapers  and  on  our  televi- 
sion screens  for  years — to  develop  a  pro- 
gram to  help  and  assist  these  war  vic- 
tims. We  develop  great  sympathy  and 
great  compasslcm  when  we  see  them  on 
television  and  the  pictures  on  the  front 
pages  of  the  newspapers.  The  tragedy  Is 
that  we  in  Congress,  and  even  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government,  have  failed  to 
respond  to  these  needs  In  a  meaningful 
way. 

I  grew  tired  of  listening — and  this  goes 
back  through  the  mid-1960's — to  admin- 
istration officials  who  would  say,  "As  this 
problem  involves  the  South  Vietnamese, 
we  have  to  let  the  South  Vietnamese  run 
these  programs;  we  have  to  let  South 
Vietnam  develop  a  civilian  war  casualty 
program,  or  to  look  out  after  orphans,  or 
to  look  out  sifter  refugees;  we  have  to  let 
them  do  It."  But  when  the  time  came  to 
be  msJclng  a  militsur  decision,  we  were 
all  ready  to  take  that  responsibility  into 
our  own  hands.  I  think  that  has  been 
true  from  the  beginning  and  It  continues 
through  today. 

Why  Is  it  that  the  Air  Force,  for  ex- 
ample, refuses  to  develop  a  set  of  rules— 
a  manual  of  air  wsulare?  The  Navy  docs. 
The  Army  does.  But  the  Air  Force  refuses 
to  do  it.  They  refuse  to  give  instructions 
to  the  yoimg  men  who  are  going  out 
there — to  make  them  sensitive  and  more 
cautious  to  civllism  needs. 

I  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
asking  him  when  they  were  coming  out 
with  better  rules  of  engagement  In  clvll- 
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Ian  p(vulated  areas.  I  asked  him  other 
questionB  about  the  Impact  of  the  war. 
We  waited  8  months  before  we  got  a  re- 
sponse and  it  was  completely  inadequate 
because  they  do  not  have  the  Informa- 
tl<m.  They  sure  not  getting  It  together.  I 
think  this  has  been  true,  as  I  have  said 
repeate(Uy,  not  only  of  this  but  also  pre- 
vious administrations. 

If  we  can  try  to  suggest  what  we  have 
to  do  in  the  future,  obviously  the  first 
need  Is  to  end  the  violence  by  ending  the 
war.  I  think,  in  the  meantime,  we  should 
be  planning  a  program  for  what  this 
great  Nation  can  do  in  consort  with  other 
nations,  to  Insure  a  rebuilding  process  for 
the  peoples  who  have  suffered  so  much  in 
so  many  ways  on  the  Indochina  penin- 
sula. 

Exhibit  1 

CiviUAM  Health  and  Wak-R&uatxd  Casualty 
Program  m  Viktnaic — 1  Year  Later 

(Refugee   Subcommittee's  summary  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office  report) 

TREATMEMT  AND  NTTMBER  OP  CIVILIAN   WAR-RE- 
LATED   CASUALTIXS 

1.  "One  of  the  go«Is  of  United  States  as- 
siBtanoe  to  Vietnam  Is  to  ease  the  suffering 
of  clvUlans  displaced  or  injured  by  the  war; 
however,  there  Is  no  special  AID  project  in 
Vietnam  solely  for  the  care  of  clvlUan  cas- 
ualties." 

2.  "There  oontUiues  to  be  no  reUable  meas- 
ure of  the  total  number  of  civilian  war- 
relatad  casualties  in  Vietnam."  Official  sta- 
tistics are  misleading  and  understated;  for 
they  "reflect  only  the  admissions  to  innlstzy 
of  Health  and  U.S.  military  hospitals."  They 
do  not  reflect  civilian  casualties  treated  as 
out-patients  in  these  hospitals,  those  treated 
elsewhere,  those  not  treated  at  all,  and  those 
who  die. 

3.  Official  statistics,  based  exclusively  on 
GoTemment  of  Vietnam  and  U.S.  military 
hospitals,  show  some  234,336  civilian  war 
casualties  from  the  beginning  of  calendar 
year  1968  through  August  of  1971. 

1968  (Tet)— 87.622  admissions  for  a 
monthly  average  of  7.296. 

1960 — 67.766  admissions  for  a  monthly  av- 
erage of  6,647. 

1970 — 60.882  admissions  for  a  m(m.thly  av- 
erage of  4,240. 

1971  (8  months) — 38.066  admissions  for  a 
monthly  average  of  3,608. 

(  Note  :  1 )  the  current  GAO  report  does  not 
reflect  official  statistics  for  1967 — 48,724  ad- 
missions for  a  monthly  average  of  4,060.  This 
Increases  the  total  official  statistics  on  civil- 
ian war  casualties  to  some  283,969  since  fig- 
ures were  first  ccxnpiled  at  the  Subcommit- 
tee's request  In  1967. 

3)  Contrary  to  official  statistics,  estimates 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Refugee  place  the 
total  number  of  civilian  war  casualties  slnoe 
early  1963  at  more  than  1.200,000 — including 
at  least  880,000  deaths.  These  estimates  are 
based  on  repeated  field  studies  by  subcom- 
mittee personnel  and  reported  data  from  of- 
ficial aouroea.) 

4.  Through  1070,  MUltary  Region  4  (delU 
area)  reported  the  number  of  civilian  casual- 
ties. Slnoe  early  1971,  however,  Military  Re- 
gion 1  (northern  provmoes  has  "surpassed 
the  delta  region  In  the  niimber  of  reported 
casualties.") 

6.  "Most  of  the  Information  on  boq>ltal 
admissions  was  compiled  tiy  USAID/VN  from 
monthly  reports  received  from  VS.  advisors 
In  the  field.  These  reports  omtaln  statistical 
data  only.  There  is  no  regular  reporting  to 
USAID/VN  PubUc  Health  Division  from  the 
field  on  actual  conditions  at  Ministry  of 
Health  hoq>ltaIs;  the  adequacy  of  Vietnamese 
Btafllng;  the  adequacy  of  logistical  support; 
and  the  progress  made  In  preventive  aid 
medicine,  malaria  control,  and  environmen- 


tal health.  This  type  of  Information  was  re- 
ported to  UBAID/VII  prior  to  March  1071. 
but  at  that  time  the  reporting  requirement 
was  reduced  sharply  to  Include  only  statls- 
Ucaldata. 

LEVEL   OP   Pnt ANCIAL  ABSISTAMCE 

1.  "From  fiscal  year  1068  through  fiscal 
year  1071,  AID  obligated  over  $87  million 
to  assist  the  GoTemment  of  Vietnam  In  pro- 
viding medical  care  to  the  civUlan  popula- 
tion of  Vietnam.  For  fiscal  year  1073,  AID 
plans  to  provide  $14.1  million — a  reduction 
from  the  $30  mllUon  average  ot  previous 
years." 

3.  "Department  of  Defense  provided  $62.7 
mlUlon  In  assistance  to  the  civilian  health 
program  from  fiscal  year  1068  through  fiscal 
year  1071.  Over  40  percent  of  these  funds 
have  been  spent  by  the  Department  of  the 
Army  for  medical  supplies  and  equipment 
under  an  agreement  with  AID."  Although 
this  Is  stlU  In  effect,  the  Army  believes  It  "Is 
no  longer  equitable"  because  "Army  forces 
are  not  a  significant  contributing  factor  to 
(clvUian)  casualties  .  .  ." 

3.  Refiectlng  a  general  trend  within  the 
Department  of  Defense,  its  Medical  Civic 
Action  Program  and  MlUtary  Provincial 
Health  Assistance  Program  teams — ^whlch 
have  been  in  operation  slnoe  1063  and  1066 
respectively — are  being  discontinued  this 
year. 

4.  Since  1968,  the  Government  of  Viet- 
nam has  spent  some  14.8  blUlon  plasters 
($125.6  million)  for  civilian  health  oare.  This 
includes  some  $3  mUIlon  worth  of  piasters 
provided  from  the  United  States — controlled 
local  currency  generated  from  other  U.S.  as- 
sistance programs.  The  amount  of  OVN  funds 
used  to  support  civilian  health  programs  has 
increased  since  1068.  "The  health  programs 
share  of  the  Government  of  Vietnam's  civil 
budget,  however,  has  not  kept  pace  with 
other  civilian  programs'  shares;  the  health 
programs  share  of  the  OVN's  clvU  budget  de- 
creased from  7.6  In  1068  to  4J(  percent  In 
1071. 

5.  "Future  reductions  In  TJB.  financial  as- 
sistance will  place  fxirther  burdens  on  the 
OVN  civil  budget.  Also,  financing  of  essen- 
tial medical  cocnmodltles  and  equipment, 
formerly  provided  by  AID  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  will  have  come  from  GVM's 
foreign-exchange  earnings  unless  other  ex- 
ternal sources  of  funds  are  obtained.  Viet- 
nam's foreign-exchange  earnings  are  already 
insufficient  to  finance  other  essential  Im- 
ports. The  shortage  of  foreign  exchange  will 
become  more  serloiis  as  further  reductions 
are  made  in  U.S.  activities  In  Vietnam,  a 
sotirce  of  significant  foreign-exchange  earn- 
ings for  GVN." 

STAFPINO    AND     MANPOWER 

I.  "On  the  basis  of  our  review,  we  believe 
that  the  shortage  of  qualified  medical  per- 
sonnel In  Vietnam  remains  a  serious  prob- 
lem .  .  ." 

3.  AID  has  decreased  authorised  health 
personnel  by  56  percent  since  1970  and  plans 
to  decrease  them  still  further  in  future  years. 

3.  The  major  factors  contributing  to  a 
decUne  in  US  personnel  are  the  reductions 
In  AID'S  Vietnam  budget  and  a  Presidential 
directive  to  effect  reduction  wherever  pos- 
sible in  overseas  personnel. 

4.  "U.8.  advisors  generally  agreed  that  the 
loss  ot  (AID)  medical  personnel  may  have 
an  adverse  effect  on  the  level  of  medical  care 
m  Vietnam,  particularly  In  rural  areas  where 
Vietnamese  medical  personnel  are  scarce  and 
where  Ministry  programs  are  not  well  estab- 
lished." 

6.  The  U.S.  military  health  program  de- 
creased from  36  teams  totiOllng  104  assigned 
personnel  In  Jxuie  1070  to  11  teams  totalling 
46  assigned  peraoniMl  In  Septonber,  1071. 
As  noted  above,  this  program  will  be  elimi- 
nated this  year  probably  by  July. 

6.  Like  the  reduction  in  the  AID  health 
program,  the  elimination  of  military  medical 


programs  will  adversely  effect  clvUian  health 
m  Vietnam.  It  wlU  "reduce  the  level  of  care" 
because  the  GVN  cannot  "lUl  the  gap." 

7.  Italnlng  Vietnamese  medical  personnel 
is  a  slow  process.  "The  two  medical  achoolB 
In  Vietnam  are  expected  to  graduate  336 
physicians  In  1971.  With  free-world  assUt- 
ance  the  schools  are  estimated  to  have  the 
potential  of  graduating  360  physicians  per 
year.  At  that  rate  It  would  take  over  10  years 
to  attain  the  World  Health  Organisation's 
minimum  standard  for  developing  countries 
of  one  physician  for  6,000  persons. 

8.  "In  June  1971  there  were  1,630  Uoensed 
physicians  In  Vietnam,  or  one  for  about  every 
13,000  persons;  however,  1,130  pbyslctana,  or 
74  percent,  were  In  the  Army." 

MEDICAL  FAdums 

1.  The  GAO  reports  that  "conditions  had 
generally  Improved"  over  their  last  investiga- 
tion in  1970.  However,  OAO  also  p<Ants  out 
that  requirements  for  medical  eqtUpmoit, 
personnel,  and  medicine  at  villages  and  ham- 
lets where  refugees  reside  wUl  probably  "be- 
come serious  problems  as  U.8.  financial  as- 
sistance is  reduced  and  UJB.  advisors  and 
thlrd-country-national  technicians  are  with- 
drawn." 

3.  "Health  faculties,  particularly  those  In 
rural  areas,  buUt  In  past  years  by  GVN  and 
the  U.S.,  are  now  unused  becatise  of  lack  of 
staff."  Such  faculties  are  "prevalent  through- 
out the  coimtry." 

3.  The  OAO  "noted  instances  where  hos- 
pitals were  under  construction  or  had  re- 
cently been  completed  but  no  provisions  had 
been  made  for  either  staff  or  equipment.  The 
United  States  has  turned  down  requests  to 
equip  these  hoq>ltals. 

4.  "In  our  review  of  assistance  to  war  vic- 
tims in  Vietnam,  we  noted  numerous  refvigee 
sites  and  former  refugee  sites  that  needed 
health-care  assistance.  At  38  refugee  sites — 
which  contained  about  140,000  persons — ^that 
we  visited  In  MUltary  regions  1,  3,  3,  and  4, 
we  found  that  many  had  health-care  defici- 
encies: some  had  no  health  care  faculties 
and  others  had  health  faculties  but  had  no 
health  personnel  and/or  no  medicine.  A  sur- 
vey, conducted  by  XJS.  advisors  in  MUltary 
region  1  during  1070  and  1971,  indicated 
that  a  number  of  the  252  temporary  and  re- 
settlement sites  surveyed  lacked  medical  fa- 
culties and  personnel." 

6.  GAO  reports  "that  the  shortage  of  man- 
power, faculties,  and  medicines  can  be  only 
accentuated  as  the  U£.  withdraws  person- 
nel and  reduces  its  fUianclal  support." 

6.  Despite  Improved  conditions  In  some 
medical  faculties,  the  GAO  stUl  foimd  hos- 
pitals where  "drainage  was  bad",  where 
toilets  and  showers  were  "inoperable",  where 
conditions  were  "unsanitary",  where  there 
was  a  "lack  of  running  water",  where  "wards 
were  dirty  and  gloomy",  etc. 

7.  OAO  reports  that  UJ3.  ofllclals  "beUeve 
that  when  UJB.  support  Is  withdrawn  after 
fiscal  year  1972,  eqxUpment  maintenance  wUl 
become  a  wldec^read  and  major  problem." 

8.  "Ftom  May  1970,  12  DOD  hospitals  had 
ceased  (^>eratlons  In  Vietnam.  Of  these  13 
hospitals,  six  were  retained  by  the  United 
States — ^two  were  mobUe  units  and  four  were 
used  for  other  purposes.  The  remaining  six 
were  offered  to  GVN;  three  were  not  ccm- 
sidered  suitable,  and  three  were  taken  over 
and  were  being  operated  by  the  Vietnamese 
Army.  The  Ministry  at  Health  has  not  re- 
ceived any  hoq>ltal  faculties  from  the  UJB. 
mlUtary.  We  were  Informed  that  more  XJS. 
hospitals  probably  wUl  be  turned  over  to 
GVN  when  the  United  States  stops  iislng 
them.  The  Ministry  of  Defense  Is  Interested 
In  taking  over  four  UJS.  mUltary  hospitals 
having  a  total  of  870  beds.  The  Ministry  of 
Health  also  expressed  Interest  in  these  four 
hospitals  and  In  one  other  having  310  beds. 
Under  existing  turnover  procedures.  OVN 
Armed  Forces  have  first  priority  on  excess 
US.  faculties." 
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9.  Tbe  United  Stetes  baa  been  providing  86 
percent  of  all  medical  and  medleal-ielated 
oomntodltiee  used  In  tbe  OVN  Ministry  of 
Healtb  system.  US  commodity  assistance  will 
be  reduced  substantially  tbls  year,  wltb  no 
alternative  source  to  fill  tbe  gap. 

10.  A  similar  situation  exists  In  most 
pbases  of  bealtb  care  In  Vietnam.  In  tbe 
ease  of  maintenance  of  medical  equipment, 
tbe  OAO  reports  tbat  tbe  need  for  qualified 
personnel  Is  "critical"  and  tbat  the  amount 
of  equipment  on  band  In  bealtb  faclltUea  bas 
Increased  "to  a  point  beyond  tbe  repair  capa- 
bilities of  Vietnamese  repair  tecbnlclans." 
Tbe  OAO  reports  tbat  "tbe  overall  level  of 
medical  equipment  maintenance  probably 
will  deteriorate  wben  UJ3.  assistance  Is  wltb- 
drawn." 

11.  Regarding  general  medical  supplies, 
OAO  found  "tbat  tbe  percent  of  active  stock 
Items  for  wblcb  a  critical  need  existed — tbat 
Is,  either  no  stock  was  on  band  or  tbe  stock 
on  band  was  less  than  enough  to  meet  a 
thirty  day  demand — was  11.6  percent  of 
stock  Items  In  fiscal  year  1971  compared  wltb 
7.2  percent  In  fiscal  year  1970."  Tbe  situa- 
tion Is  deteriorating. 

12.  On  t'le  other  hand,  there  are  many 
Items  m  excess  of  the  desired  6  month  stock 
level.  The  value  of  excess  Items  uncovered  by 
tbe  OAO  was  some  $1 .7  million. 

13.  The  OAO  Is  critical  of  tbe  "Inaccuracy 
of  records."  For  example,  tbe  OAO  rep>orts: 
"An  error  In  records  processing  resulted  In 
tbe  needless  destruction  In  January  1971  of 
one  lot  of  penicillin  solution  costing  $11,800. 
Tbe  penicillin,  wblcb  was  on  band  In  Oc- 
tober 1970.  was  entered  erroneously  on  a  de- 
struction authorization  form.  USAID-VN 
logistics  advisors  and  tbe  Ministry's  Director 
of  Logistics  did  not  notice  the  error  and  ap- 
proved the  destruction  of  tbe  penicillin." 


Follow-Up  Rcvntw  on  Assistanck  to  War! 
Victims  in  Viktnam 

Summary  of  General  Accounting 
Office  report 

raOOBAM    ICANAGBMENT 

1.  "The  Oovernment  of  Vietnam  (OVN) 
provides  assistance  to  war  victims  under  a 
refugee  relief  and  social  welfare  program 
which  receives  financial,  commodity,  and 
technical  assistance  from  the  United  States. 
The  program  has,  over  the  years,  evolved 
from  a  program  of  assistance  to  persons  dis- 
placed by  tbe  war  (refugees)  to  a  program 
Intended  to  assist  all  persons  who  have  suf- 
fered from  the  war  (war  victims) — refugees, 
widows,  orphans,  tbe  physically  disabled,  the 
economically  handicapped,  and  persons  who 
have  suffered  personal  injuries,  loss  of  fam 
lly  members,  or  property  damage." 

2.  The  Ministry  of  Social  Welfare  is  tb 
primary  OVN  organization  responsible  fo: 
refugee  relief  and  social   welfare  activities! 

3.  U.S.  support  for  these  activities  Is  ad 
ministered  through  the  ClvU  Operations  fo: 
Rural  Development  Support  (CORDS)  Wi 
Victims  Directorate  of  the  U.S.  Mission  i 
Saigon.  CORDS  reports  to  the  U.S.  MUlta: 
Assistance  Conunand,  Vietnam. 

4.  As  in  prior  years,  OAO  reports  that  "no 
formal  list  of  priorities  has  bMn  established 
for  U.S.  assistance  activities  in  Vietnam 
the  allocation  of  available  resources  was  con- 
sidered by  AID  officials  in  Washington  and 
Vietnam  to  be  an  Indication  of  relative  pri- 
orities. .  .  ."  By  tbls  measure,  assistance  to 
war  victims  has  a  very  low  priority  in  a  list 
of  10  AID  projects  programed  In  dollars.  In 
fiscal  year  1971,  highway  Improvement  led 
the  list  wltb  •62,600,000.  Assistance  to  war 
victims  was  seventh  on  the  list  with  some 
$6,300,000. 

5.  Narrative  reports  on  war  victims  are  of- 
ten Inaccurate — stetlstlcal  data  bas  always 
been  understated,  ete.,  and  continues  to 
be  "erroneoiu,  misleading  and  confusing' 

6.  '"Tbe   CORDS   War   Victim   Directorate 


waa  aware  of  tbe  apparent  deflclenclea  of  tbe 
reporte.  Many  Instances  of  Inaccurate  and  tm- 
rellable  data  bad  been  brought  to  tbe  atten- 
tion of  American  advlaora  In  tbe  field.  In 
some  cases  corrective  actions  bad  been  taken, 
but.  In  numerous  instancee,  repeated  notices 
to  field  personnel  had  brought  little  resulte. 
Inaccurate  and  unreliable  data  continued 
to  be  reported." 

LONC-RANGB    PLANNING    POS    THX    BXBABILITA- 

TioN  OP  WAB  vicnifa 

1.  OAO  States  tbat  "some  progress  bas 
been  made  In  meeting  the  Immediate  needs 
of  war  victims.  .  .  .  The  many  years  of  VS. 
assistance  have  Increased  tbe  OVN  capabil- 
ity to  deal  wltb  emergency  relief.  It  bas  not 
effectively  strengthened  or  developed,  how- 
ever, an  essential  OVN  capability  to  deal  wltb 
tbe  long-term  problems  of  war  victims — re- 
habilitation and  reconstruction." 

2.  "Tbe  United  States  bas  not  devtic^>ed 
long-range  plans  for  dealing  with  the  long- 
term  human  problems  of  refugees  and  other 
war  victims  who  continue  to  suffer  from 
social  and  economic  disadvantages  caused  by 
the  war.  Also  the  U.S.  bas  not  made  projec- 
tions as  to  tbe  magnitude  of  effort  that  would 
be  required  to  meet  tbe  long-term  needs  of 
war  victims." 

3.  "Future  levels  of  U.S.  commltmente  In 
the  areas  of  reconstruction  and  rehabilita- 
tion are  unknown.  The  proposed  fiscal  year 
1973  Mission  project  budget  submission  calls 
for  U.S.  dollar  commltmente  to  be  phased 
out  by  fiscal  year  1974." 

4.  It  appears  that  tbe  OVN  "would  like  to 
carry  out  a  wide  variety  of  programs"  to 
rehabilitate  war  victims.  OAO  reporte,  how- 
ever, that  "It  waa  difficult  to  nuUce  realistic 
plans  without  knowledge  of  tbe  amounte  or 
resoiu-ces  available,  especially  when  external 
assistance  was  declining." 

5.  OAO  notes  tbat  an  October  1971  policy 
statement  from  tbe  Department  of  State 
commente  on  meeting  emergency  refugee 
needs,  but  the  OAO  also  observes  that  tbe 
policy  statement  Ignores  the  massive  long- 
term  rehabilitation  needs  of  Vietnam's  war 
victims. 

6.  OAO  also  notes  tbat  "a  2-year  study  sup- 
ported at  tbe  higher  levels  of  tbe  U.8.  Oov- 
ernment and  OVN  and  dealing  with  com- 
prehensive policies  and  programs  on  tbe  poet- 
war  development  In  Vietnam  recomntended 
that  tbe  primary  postwar  objective  should  be 
the  attainment  of  economic  Independence. 
No  recommendation  was  made  concerning 
overall  objectives  and  policies  for  aiding  all 
war  victims." 

7.  Tbe  concentration  on  short-run  emer- 
gency activities  "evolved  from  a  policy  deci- 
sion made  by  AID  in  1969  to  eliminate  social 
welfare  as  a  separate  project." 

8.  Top  AID  officials  feel  tbat  "problems  of 
war  victims  would  be  solved  by  economic  de- 
velopment." CORDS  officials  In  tbe  field,  bow- 
ever,  told  OAO  "that  they  did  not  subscribe 
to  tbls  position;  Instead  they  favor  a  sep- 
arate program  for  humanitarian  assistance. 
Tbls.  they  feel,  would  give  tbe  human  prob- 
lems appropriate  recognition  and  support." 

9.  "CORDS  social  development  officials 
have  advocated  In  the  past  tbat  OVN  and 
the  U.S.  should  identify  the  problems  of  the 
immediate  and  long-term  future  that  may 
be  experienced  by  physically  disabled  war 
victims,  displaced  cltlaens  suffering  prop- 
erty losses,  war  widows,  and  orphans." 

10.  "One  of  tbe  most  comprehensive  studies 
was  conducted  as  early  as  1967  by  an  AID- 
flnanced  social  welfare  task  force.  The  re- 
sulting report  indicated  tbat  there  were  rec- 
ognisable social  welfare  problems,  both  short 
term  and  long  term.  The  task  force  made 
many  recommendations  Including  social 
development  planning  that  would  establish 
goals  and  objectives,  set  priorities,  outline 
programs,  and  estimate  personnel  and  finan- 
cial needs.  .  .  .  The  study,  In  general,  was  not 
acted  on. . . 


1.  At  least  8.000,000  Ylittnamwifi  mnro 
than  a  third  ot  the  population — have  be- 
come refugees  since  1986,  aocordliig  to  offi' 
ctoZ  eatlmatea 

2.  Only  2,600,000  of  tbe  6.000.000— little 
more  than  40% — have  been  offleiaUy  listed 
as  having  received  emergency  and  temporary 
aaalstance.  And  only  8.200,000  of  tbe  6.000,- 
OOO— some  68% — have  been  officially  listed 
aa  havU>g  received  resettlement  or  retum-to- 
vUlage  aaalstance. 

3.  Kven  though  there  waa  "an  overall  re- 
duction In  tbe  scale  of  tbe  military  aptn^ 
tlon"  tbrotigbout  Vietnam  In  1971.  "the 
number  of  refugees  generated  and  placed  In 
OVN-oontrolled  areas  .  .  .  exceeded  the  aver- 
age monthly  level  of  the  2  previous  yeara." 

4.  Statistical  summary  of  new  refugees 
since  1969: 

1969 — 116,000  for  a  monthly  average  of 
9,760. 

1970 — 138.000  for  a  monthly  average  of  11,- 
260. 

1971  (9  months) — 120.484  for  a  monthly 
average  of  13,887. 

(Nor:  the  figures  above  only  represent  the 
number  of  new  refugees  officially  regittered 
with  the  OVN  for  relief  assistance.  Based  on 
tbe  pattern  of  prior  years,  tbe  actual  num- 
ber of  new  refugees  Is  undoubtedly  higher.) 

POaCKD  BXLOCATION  OP  MONTAONABOS 
AND  OTHXBS 

1.  Over  tbe  years  many  relocations  have 
occurred  throughout  Vietnam.  The  "forced 
relocations"  of  Montagnards  and  others  In 
Military  Region  2  are  relatively  recent  ex- 
amplea. 

2.  From  May  1970  through  August  20. 1971, 
some  62.646  people  were  relocated  In  MUltary 
Region  X 

a.  The  relocations  took  place  in  tbe  prov- 
inces of  Plelku,  Blnh  Tbuan,  Darlac,  Phu 
Bon,  Donttun.  Tuym  Duo,  and  Pbe  Yen. 

b.  The  relocations  were  "termed  the  cam- 
paign 'Oatberlng  tbe  People.' " 

o.  "Tbe  reasons  given  for  the  relocations 
were  (1)  to  bring  the  persons  to  more  secure 
areas  and  (2)  to  deny  support  to  the  Viet 
Cong." 

3.  "A  CORDS  obeerver  reported  that  many 
persons  bad  been  relocated  against  their 
wills — without  adequate  preparation  and 
wlthoiit  the  approval  of  the  Central  Pacifi- 
cation Development  Council.  Many  of  the 
Montagnards  complained  of  being  forced  to 
leave  behind  their  prized  personal  posses- 
sions, such  as  gongs,  jars,  and  hardwood 
furniture.  A  Montagnard  from  Buon  Kll  B, 
located  In  Darlac  province,  told  us  that  tbe 
OVN  soldiers  bad  kUled  some  of  their  live- 
stock and  bad  stolen  some  of  their  personal 
possessions.  We  were  told  that  many  of  tbe 
families  had  been  moved — wltb  only  a  few 
hours'  notice — and  tbat  adequate  transpor- 
tation htMl  not  been  provided.  Most  bad  been 
forced  to  walk  either  part  of  or  all  of  the 
way  to  tbe  relocation  site." 

4.  CORDS  officials  at  the  working  level 
"opposed  these  massive  relocations."  Top  of- 
ficials In  CORDS  "nuule  no  representations" 
to  the  OVN  or  anybody  else  to  oppose  the 
moves. 

5.  One  CORDS  official  said  that  "tbe  de- 
sire to  publicize  .  .  .  tbe  political  propa- 
ganda that  96%  of  tbe  population  lives  un- 
der OVN  control  is  no  justification  for  re- 
locations." Another  told  OAO  "that  he  was 
opposed  to  the  relocations  because  they  did 
not  materially  enhance  tbe  economic  and 
physical  security  of  the  persona  moved." 

6.  Conditions  at  relocation  altes  "were 
generally  Inadequate — ^"lack  of  water,  food, 
relief  suppliea  and  farmland" — ^"a  general 
lack  of  medical  facilities" — "numerous 
deaths"  becatiae  of  exposure,  malnutrition, 
ete. 

7.  For  example,  out  of  tbe  2,600  Mon- 
tagnards "forcibly  relocated"  In  January 
1971  to  a  resettlement  site  at  Plel  De  Oiol 
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In  Plelku  province,  up  to  300  had  died  In 
March. 

8.  "OVN  officials  promised  tbe  relocated 
people  that  land  would  be  made  available; 
however,  this  promlae  has  not  always  been 
kept.  In  Buon  Kll  B.  Darlac  Province,  the 
relocated  Montagnards  were  promised  land 
surrounding  their  relocation  site;  however, 
other  Vietnamese  have  moved  In  and  are 
farming  at  least  three  quarters  of  tbe  prom- 
ised land.  In  some  cases  tbe  Montagnards 
are  returning  to  their  original  fields,  which 
In  some  Instances  Involves  walking  between 
2  and  6  miles.  Although  the  Montagnards 
moved  from  their  land  for  security  reasons, 
other  Vietnamese  In  some  cases  moved  In  to 
farm  the  Montagnards'  land. 

9.  Future  relocation  plans: 

a.  One  plan,  according  to  OAO.  Involves 
the  movmg  of  800,000  persons  In  1072  from 
Quang  Nam  and  Quang  Ngal  provinces  In 
Military  Region  1. 

b.  One  reason  given  for  this  possible  re- 
location la  "tbe  'embarrassing  situation'  In 
MUltary  Region  1,  where  refugees  frequent- 
ly had  little  or  no  land  to  farm  and  were 
caught  In  the  fighting  stUl  going  on." 

c.  Another  reason  given  Is  "the  worsening 
unemployment  situation." 

d.  Still  another  reason  Is  "that  the  aban- 
doned land  could  be  tximed  Into  a  tree-fire 
zone  to  make  It  easier  to  fight  tbe  enemy." 

e.  OAO  states  tbat  "sudx  massive  reloca- 
tion Impoaea  refugee  problems  vhlcb  may 
exceed  the  ability  of  OVN  to  effecttvely  han- 
dle required  r^ef  operations." 

KMntoBif CT  AMBzaNa  TO  mtw  KBrUUBU 

1.  "Long  delays  have  occurred"  in  recog- 
nizing and  registering  refugees  and  In  mak- 
ing paymente. 

2.  "To  be  ^Iglble  for  assistance,  the  refu- 
gee must  live  In  a  recognised  OVN  refugee 
site.  Refugees  living  outside  sites  have  not 
been  recognized  by  OVN  since  the  end  of 
1970." 

8.  Typical  of  tbe  deUya  In  recognizing 
refugeea  and  in  making  paymente.  Is  a  situ- 
ation In  Darlac  province.  Some  736  Montag- 
nards were  relocated  In  1968.  OAO  reporte 
tbat  theee  refugees  were  not  reoognlaed  as 
such,  and  "did  not  receive  temporary  assist- 
ance beneflte  untU  1971." 

4.  In  a  June  1971  memorandum,  a  CORDS 
refugee  advisor  stated:  "I  cannot  under- 
stand why  the  U.S.  and  the  Vletnameae  Oov- 
emmente  spend  ao  much  on  propaganda 
telling  people  about  tbe  'good  life'  avaUable 
to  those  who  seek  government  protection, 
when  In  fact  so  little  la  actually  done." 

ASaiBTAlfCE     TO     IXBBTTUD     AMD     KCrUaiT-TO- 
VimUB  BKPUGBSa 

1.  Assistance  suffers  from  a  number  of 
"deflclenclea". 

a.  "Paymente  of  resettlement  and  retum- 
to-vlUage  benefite  are  not  promptly  made." 
Paymente  "were  at  much  slower  rates  during 
the  first  6  months  of  1971  than  during  the 
same  period  In  1970.  Moreover,  fewer  refugees 
were  paid  In  1971,  even  though  the  actual 
active  caseload  Increased."  In  the  1970  pe- 
riod 183,000  out  of  342,000  were  paid.  In  the 
1971  period  166,000  out  of  400.000  were  paid. 

b.  Commodltlea,  such  as  roofing  are  "not 
provided  when  needed."  Moreover,  no  emer- 
gency stocks  are  provided  to  the  provinces, 
"although  stxffldent  stocks  for  normal  and 
emergency  requlremente"  are  on  hand  In 
Scdgon. 

c.  Site  development  (wells,  latrines,  teach- 
ers and  daaarooms,  medical  facilities,  water 
pumpa.  ete.)  falls  far  below  "development 
project  criteria  established  by  OVN  to  sat- 
isfy the  needs  of  refugees  In  resettlement 
and  retum-to-vlllage." 

2.  In  1971,  about  680  mllUon  plasters  were 
budgeted  for  reaettlement  and  retum-to-vll- 
lage  site  development.  As  of  August  SI,  1971 
about  491  million  had  been  allocated.  But  leas 
than  26%  of  the  aUocatlon— about  127  mil- 
lion plasters— bad  been  expended. 


8.  OAO  states  that  another  proUem  was 
the  fact  that  sites  "were  stereotyped"  and 
"were  not  designed  to  meet  the  specific  needs 
of  the  refugees.  For  example,  we  observed 
tbat  schools  were  Irallt  and  that  wells  were 
dug:  yet  the  one  overriding  need  of  most 
of  the  rsCugeea  had  not  been  provided  by 
the  OVN— land  to  farm.  Also,  the  construc- 
tion of  a  dlq;>enaary  la  of  little  value  with- 
out providing  medldne  and  medical  person- 
nel and  classrooms  are  useless  without  teach- 
ers. We  found  that  such  sltuatloDs  were  prev- 
alent In  several  of  the  sltea  we  visited." 

OOMSITION8  AT  BBPUUBB  BITZ8 

1.  OAO  visited  88  rspreeentetlve  sites  In 
the  4  Ifilltary  Regions  In  Vietnam. 

2.  OAO  Btatee  that  "on  tlw  basU  of  cri- 
teria established  by  OVN,  many  refugee  sites 
needed  facilities  such  as  housing,  classrooms, 
wells,  nMdlcal  facilities,  medical  services,  ana 
sanltatlcm  facilities.  The  most  serious  prob- 
lem foimd  at  most  of  the  sites  visited  was 
the  lack  of  opportunity  for  self-support  and/ 
or  economic  potential." 

3.  "No  where  In  Vietnam  are  tbe  problems 
of  assisting  refugees  noticeable  than  in  Mil- 
itary Region  1  that  comprises  the  6  north- 
emmoet  provinces  In  Vietnam." 

a.  A  Bfarch  1971  OOBUS  survey  reported 
an  unemployment  rate  of  40%,  little  edu- 
cation and  medical  sorlces.  and  Insufficient 
security. 

b.  According  to  OAO,  over  90%  of  tbe 
282  sites  covered  by  tbe  CORD  Survey  were 
officially  "listed  as  being  normalized,  wben. 
In  fact,  the  survey  showed  tbat  they  did  not 
meet  OVN  criteria." 

c.  OAO  states  that  460,000  refugees  Uved 
In  the  252  sites  siirveyed.  No  one  was  be- 
ing responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  refugees  In 
these  sites,  "although  the  sites  were  In  exist- 
ence about  4  years." 

ASSISTANCK  TO  OTHXB  WAB  VICmCS 

1.  In  addition  to  refugees  and  civilian 
war  casualties,  there  are  war  widows,  orphans, 
tbe  physically  dlsatded,  and  war  cmnpen- 
satlon  clalmante.  In  1970  the  OAO  reported 
that  "relatively  low  priority"  was  being  at- 
tached to  the  problems  of  war  widows  et  al. 
The  OAO  now  reporte  that  there  bas  been 
"no  change"  In  tbls  priority — ^that  only  a  pit- 
tance Is  being  spent  to  meet  tbe  needs  of 
these  war  victims,  and  that  their  numbers 
are  rapidly  on  the  increase. 

2.  Tlie  following  statistical  siunmary  of 
other  war  victims  Is  based  on  official  OVN 
estimates  as  of  September  1971.  CORDS 
officials  say  these  estimates  are  "of  ques- 
tionable validity".  For  example,  the  official 
U.S.  estimates  on  the  number  of  orphans 
runs  over  700,000. 


War  vkUms 


Civilian      Militify 


Total 


Warwidows 69,000       75,800  144,800 

Orphans    107,000     303,300  410,000 

Ptiysically  disabled 132,000       53,000  185,000 

War cofflpensation dsimants.    241,000 241.000 

ToUl 549.000     432,000       981,000 

3.  The  minlscule  efforts  being  made  to  as- 
sist the  physically  disabled  Illustrates  tbe 
low  priority  attached  to  the  needs  of  "other 
war  victims." 

a.  Statistical  simunary  of  assistance  to 
the  pbyslcaUy  disabled: 


Year 

Total 
racistarad 

Total 
assisted 

Cumvlativa 
Mackloi 

19SI 

1989 

1970.-.- 

1971  (Sep- 
twnber) 

1,070,000 
289,900 
198.100 

129,378 

900.000 
290,000 
131.300 

124,627 

170,000 
169.000 
236.700 

241,451 

b.  Current  plans  call  for  the  production  of 
some  10,000  prosthetic  devices  annually.  At 


this  rate — ^whlch  Is  not  being  met — ^"It  would 
be  9  years  before  aU  of  tbe  now-existing 
88.620  amputees  oould  receive  a  device.  Tbe 
problem  la  more  serious,  however,  because  a 
large  number  of  devices  must  be  replaced  or 
repaired  periodically.  An  adult  requires  a  re- 
placement every  2  yean,  a  child  requires  a 
replacement  every  6  montha  " 

4.  The  grim  situation  Is  also  Illustrated  by 
assistance  to  war  compensation  clalmante. 

a.  OAO  reporte  "that  backlog  bas  Increased 
on  a  yearly  basis" — from  169,900  In  1980  to 
241,461  In  1971. 

b.  The  slow  response  In  responding  to  war 
compensation  clalmante  is  typical  in  what 
happened  to  some  in  Q\iang  Nam  province. 
OAO  reporte  tbat  "in  September  1971  war  vic- 
tims In  Quang  Nam  province  received  some 
6,328  of  tbe  7,900  required  sheete  of  tin. 
Some  of  these  war  victims  were  generated 
In  1989." 

6.  "Since  1982  there  has  been  a  major  popu- 
lation shift  to  urban  areas  because  of  the 
war.  War  victims  who  seek  refuge  In  urban 
areas,  however,  are  not  recognized  as  refu- 
geea. .  .  ." 

6.  To  relieve  tbe  vast  over-crowding  of 
urban  areas,  tbe  OVN,  among  other  things. 
established  In  March  1971  a  Directorate  Oen- 
eral  of  Land  Development  and  Hamlet  Build- 
ing to  encourage  tbe  development  of  virgin 
land.  OAO  repots  that  "tbe  program  la  still 
In  the  formulation  stages  and  no  land  has 
been  distributed." 

7.  In  the  area  of  vocational  training,  for 
which  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
"prime  candidates."  accompllsbmente  "have 
not  been  significant." 

8.  "According  to  CORDS  the  war  frag- 
mented the  traditional  Vietnamese  family 
and  community  social  structure.  Mass  move- 
mente  of  people  have  generated  new  social 
and  economic  problems  and  have  aggravated 
existing  ones.  Tbe  ocMnmunity  center  pro- 
gram seeks  to  resolve  some  of  theee  prob- 
lems. Similar  programs  have  been  Imple- 
mented successfully  In  oth«r  Asian  coun- 
tries and  to  some  extent  In  Vietnam." 

a.  With  UJB.  counterpart  funds,  "as  of 
November  1071.  a  total  of  17  commtinlty 
centers  had  been  constructed  throughout 
Vietnam  and  an  additional  33  centers  were 
under  construction. 

b.  "Nov  that  facilities  have  been  o(»i- 
structed  throughout  tbe  country,  they  are 
not  being  utUlaed.  A  large  unused  center  in 
DaNang  waa  bctog  turned  Into  a  regional 
referral  center  for  vocational  rehabllltotlon 
of  disabled  persons,  and  the  center  In  Nha 
Trang  was  being  used  for  OVN  offices." 

trjS.    POOD    AND    OTHBB    OOMMODITT    STTFPOBT 

1.  Out  Of  sc»ne  $76,200,000  of  P.L.  480  title 
n  conunodltles  programmed  from  the  fiscal 
year  1969  through  fiscal  year  1971,  only  $42,- 
900,000  were  actually  shipped.  Fiscal  year 
1072  support  Is  expected  to  be  about  $5,000,- 
000. 

2.  "Department  of  State  auditors  and  AID 
auditors  found  cases  where  tbe  food  had 
been  (1)  used  to  feed  farm  animals  or  ex- 
changed for  traditional  diet  items,  (2)  held 
In  storage  for  excessive  periods  allowing  It 
to  become  unfit  for  human  consumption, 
and  (3)  not  always  issued  on  the  basis  of 
need." 

3.  OAO  reporte  tbat  "a  high  percentage  of 
food  Is  wasted  in  transit  or  storage  .  . 

4.  "Cotnmodltles  frequently  are  held  in 
storage  tor  excessive  p«1ods  causing  a  high 
rate  of  eondemnatlon  loaa  .  . 

a.  In  May  and  June  1971,  10  percent  of  the 
Inventories  were  Identified  as  being  unsuit- 
able for  human  oonsumptlon." 

b.  "Between  AprU  30,  1971  and  September 
22,  1971  commodities  valued  at  about  $3.3 
mllUon  had  been  disposed  of  due  to  con- 
demnation." 

6.  "Pilferage  of  commodities  In  transit  Is 
also  a  problem  ...  In  Region  2,  advisors  told 
\is  of  Instances  where  cases  had  been  received 
with  cans  filled   with  sea  water  or  rocks 
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which  had  apparently  be«n  subatltuted  U 
cans  of  cooking  oil." 

6.  "Often  Public  Law  480  Items  are  glV' 
and  distributed  without  regard  to  the  n( 
of  the  Individuals.  In  September  1971,  afi 
the   presidential   election   campaign    bei 
the  Phu  Ten  province  warehouse  doors  W( 
opened  and  commodities  were  given  to  an 
one   who   wanted    them.    Authorized    vers 
actual  issues  of  commodities  In  Septem 
1971  were  as  follows: 


Commodity 


Authorized 


Bulitr  wheat  (bags) 33 

Cookini  oil  (easos) 72 

Corn,  loylraan,  and  milk  (bags).  33 

RolMoab(bac$) 33 


7.  Other  AID  commodities  were  found  to 
stored  in  warehoiises  for  excessive  periods. 

a.  In  Darlac  province,  for  example,  alus 
niim   roofing  sheets,   tarpaulins,   cloth,   4id 
farming  tools  were  on  hand  for  2  to  4  y< 
The  tarps  were  "rotten"  from  dampnessl 

b.  !||n  Phu  Ten  province,  OAO  obaeiwed 
8h<^  tools,  such  as  anvils  and  saws,  that  lias 
beta  In  storage  for  up  to  seven  years.  Ifost 
of  the  tools,  according  to  OAO,  "were  notrthe 
type  traditionally  used  by  the  Vletnajiese 
and  probably  would  never  be  used." 

OTHn  BKSOTniCES  APPLIED  IN  SXTPPOKT  { 
OP  WAR  VICTIMS  PaOOSAlfS 

1.  "U.S.  advisory  personnel  author 
war  victims  programs  have  been  re 
from  116  poeitlons  in  January  1969  tA  62 
positions  In  September  1971 — a  reductlo  i  of 
nearly  47  percent.  Further  reductions  are 
to  be  made  to  36  positions  in  June  1972  ind 
to  10  positions  2  years  later.  Thereafter  t  Is 
expected  that  only  minimal  advisory  as  1st- 
ance  will  be  required.  Personnel  short  ges 
continue  to  exist.  As  of  September  1971  nly 
71  percent  of  the  authorized  positions  ere 
filled." 

2.  The  lack  of  OVN  manpower  and  expe  tlse 
is  becoming  "Increasingly  more  apparent." 
OAO  reports  that  "there  has  not  been\an 
increase  in  OVN  Ministry  of  Social  Well 
personnel  to  offset  the  decline  In  the 
personnel.  .  .  .  The  Ministry's  staffing 
creased  from  2,293  in  October  1970  to  1, 
October  1971.  .  .  .  There  is  also  an  imbali 
in  the  distribution  of  assigned  staff."  OAO 
reports  that,  on  a  per  capita  basis,  the  le 
areas  with  the  highest  number  of  war  vlctli  is 
are  assigned  the  least  personnel. 

a.  The  case  load  per  assigned  staff  memt  !r 
varies  from  66.3  in  Military  Region  3  \o 
1,340.7  in  MUltary  Region  4. 

b.  "Ten  of  the  44  provinces  and  four  autor 
omous  cities  handle  about  56  percent  of  tt 
total  refugee  and  other  war  victims  case  lo^ 
and  use  about  18  percent  of  the  staff, 
versely,  17  provinces  handling  less  thanf  1 
percent  of  the  case  lead  have  34  percenjfof 
the  staff.  For  example,  the  case  loa«/  In 
Chuong  Tblen  province  quadrupled  dicing 

U- 


000  In  fiscal  year  1909  to  $3,791,000  In  fiscal 
year  1971.  Dwrlng  this  period,  leaa  than  00% 
of  budget  funds  were  expended.  An  estimated 
•3300,000  will  be  provided  in  fiscal  year  1973. 
6.  The  slow  release  of  funds  for  the  relief 
of  war  victims  by  the  Ministry  of  Social  Wel- 
fare continues  to  be  a  major  problem. 

a.  During  the  first  8  months  of  1971,  only 
38%  of  budgeted  funds  were  expended. 

b.  A  breakdown  for  the  various  categories 
follows: 

For  temporary  refugee  relief,  39%. 

For  war  victims  relief,  43%. 

For  resettlement  and  return  to  village, 
38%. 

For  social  welfare.  34% . 

6.  "Voluntary  agencies  and  countries  other 
than  the  United  States  are  potential  sources 
of  financial  and  technical  support  available 
to  OVN.  but  little  effort  has  been  made  by  the 
Ministry  of  Social  Welfare  to  Increase  assis- 
tance from  these  sources.  As  the  American 
Involvement  declines,  we  believe  that  It  Is 
increasingly  importimt  that  alternate  sources 
of  support  are  Identified  and  used  extensively 
by  the  Ministry  if  social  welfare  programs 
are  to  be  siistained  and  developed  further 

Follow-up  Reviiw  or  Civilun  Health  and 

Wak-Rklatk>  Casualtt  Pkoosam  in  Laos 

(Sanitized  summary  of  the  Oeneral 

Accounting  OfRce  report) 

OCNXKAL 

1.  "Then  Is  virtually  no  Indigenous  medi- 
cal capability  In  Laos  to  meet  the  immediate 
or  long-range  public  health  needs  of  the 
general  peculation  at  to  treat  casualties  in 
war  zones." 

2.  "As  stated  in  our  prior  report  on  clvll- 
lan  health  and  war-related  casualties  In  Laos 
(B-133001.  November  26.  1970),  USAID/Laos 
does  not  have  a  formal  civilian  health  and 
war  casualty  program.  The  assistance  ren- 
dered In  this  area  is  included  as  part  of 
the  Public  Health  Development  program, 
which  consists  of  the  Operation  Brotherhood 
project,  the  VUlage  Health  project.  .  .  ." 

a.  Operation  Brotherhood  brtps  to  op- 
erate hospitals  in  6  urtMtn  areas  through  con- 
tract with  a  Filipino  charitable  group. 

b.  The  VUlage  Health  Project  supports  a 
large  number  of  small  dispensaries,  two  hos- 
pitals, and  one  hospital  fimctionlng  as  a  dis- 
pensary— all  located  In  rural  areas.  Although 
the  stated  purpose  of  the  Village  Health 
Project  is  classified  "secret"  In  the  main  body 
of  the  OAO  report,  the  official  summary  of 
the  report  clearly  states  the  project's  pur- 
pose Is  to  "provide  essential  care  to  mili- 
tary and  paramilitary  groups,  refugees  and 
local  village  communities." 

3.  Recent  USAID/Laos  finding: 

Pn  thousands  ot  dollarsi 


1971  because  of  military  activity  in  the 
Mlnh   Forest.   The   province's    16   man   i  taff 

ef- 


handled  an  average  case  locul  of  81,000 
ugees  a  month.  During  the  same  perlot  a 
nearby  province,  AnOiang,  had  a  staff  o\  30 
but  did  not  have  a  single  active  case." 

3.  "The  OVN  refugee  and  social  wel^re 
programs  reportedly  received,  from  laJl 
sources,  financial  assistance  totaling  ab4ut 
$72.4  million  and  tOS-e  million  in  fiscal  yekrs 
1969  and  1970  respectively.  The  fiscal  y  ar 
1971  estimate  Is  $60.4  million,  down  about  21 
percent.  The  U.8.  contribution  decreai  sd 
from  86  percent  In  fiscal  year  1969  to  69  p  r- 
cent  in  fiscal  year  1971,  whereas  OVN  cc  i- 
trlbutlons  Increased  from  5  percent  to  18  pi  r- 
cent  during  the  same  period." 

4.  Direct  U.S.  dollar  assistance  budget  id 
for  n<ugee  and  social  welfare  programs  c  »- 
ammmt  ttom  $16,400,000  in  fiscal  year  It  10 
to  W3,000  in  fiscal  year  1971.  The  amo\  it 

3y  obligated  decreased  from  tlOfi'i  i.- 


Fiscal  year— 

1970 

1971 

1972 

OMiiations 

Pofcant: 
Oparalion  Brothorhood 

Prolact 

Village  Health  Project.... 

4,575 

33.5 
66.5 

4,774 

40.3 
59.7 

4,956 

42.6 
57.4 

Total 

100.0 

loao 

100.0 

"For  fiscal  year  1970  and  1971.  $500,000  to 
$600,000  additional  la  also  applicable  to  these 
projects  for  air  transport  of  commodities  and 
personnel." 

4.  "At  the  initiation  of  our  review.  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  AID  officials  In  Washing- 
ton. D.C..  advised  us  that  files  would  be  re- 
viewed to  remove  (1)  doc\unents  prepared 
separately  or  Jointly  by  other  agencies  (2) 
sensitive  Information  requiring  higher  levels 
of  review  before  release.  (3)  congressional 
and  White  House  correspondence,  and  (4) 
anj  classified  information  determined  not  to 
be  important  to  OAO's  review." 


ASSISTANCB  to  LAO  MIUTAaT  AND  PAKAMILITAaT 
rOBCn  AMD  THXZB  DEFKWUBIITB 

1.  This  chapter  of  the  OAO  repent  is  classi- 
fied "secret". 

3.  This  chapter,  however — as  did  similar 
chapters  In  earlier  OAO  reports  on  Laos — 
continues  to  document  and  support  Inde- 
pendent findings  of  the  Subcommittee. 

3.  Some  background  to  current  report: 

a.  Although  AID  officials  publicly  recog- 
nised in  mid  1970  that  economic  assistance 
funds  should  not  be  used  as  a  cover  to  finance 
military  activities,  AID  continued  to  furnish 
substantial  amounts  of  medical  support  to 
Lao  military  et  al.  This  was  being  done  on 
a  non-reimburaable  basis,  and  with  little  or 
no  control  over  the  distribution  and  use  of 
the  medical  support  items. 

b.  As  a  resiilt  of  the  1970  bearings  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Refugees,  USAID/tAoa  pro- 
Doeed  that  a  cost  sharing  agreement  pertain- 
ing to  U.S.  support  of  Lao  military  et  al.  be 
negotiated  by  AID  with  the  other  VS.  gov- 
ernment agencies  Involved.  Progress  on  such 
agreements  was  very  slow. 

c.  Finally,  in  a  May  7. 1971  letter  addressed 
to  Senator  Kennedy.  AID  Administrator  John 
Hannah  stated :  "I  can  report  to  you  now  that 
with  one  shift  made  early  this  year  and 
others  that  will  be  effective  at  the  beginning 
of  fiscal  yeair  1972,  all  of  the  AJ.D.  financing 
with  which  you  have  been  concerned  will  be 
terminated." 

4.  Despite  this  assurance  by  Dr.  Hannah. 
A.ID.  fimds  programed  for  civilian  war 
casualties  and  health  care  in  Laos  continued 
to  be  used  to  support  Lao  military  et  al..  after 
the  "beginning  of  fiscal  year  1073." 

IMPOaMATION    ON    ACCDBNTAL   BOKBINCS 

1.  This  Chapter  of  the  OAO  report  is  classi- 
fied "secret". 

3.  This  chapter,  however,  continues  earlier 
documentation  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Re- 
fugees regarding  incidents  of  accidental 
bombing,  the  number  of  civilians  killed  or 
wounded,  and  the  disposition  of  claims  aris- 
ing from  accidental  bombings. 

ossexvations  on  ttsaid/laos  management 
1.  Delegation  of  responsibility: 

a.  "We  previously  reported  that  manage- 
ment of  the  AID  program  had  been  delegated 
largely  to  USAID/Laos.  AID  officials  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C..  exercised  some  control  over  op- 
erations In  the  field  through  authorication 
of  funds  for  support  of  the  program.  Most 
of  the  records  concerning  the  details  of  the 
program  were  located  at  ITSAIO/Iiaos.  There 
has  been  no  change  in  these  management 
practices." 

b.  "USAID/Laos  officials  do  not  attempt  to 
monitor  in  any  detail  the  activities  of  the 
mission's  technical  divisions,  such  as  the 
Public  Haalth  Division.  The  T78AID/Laos 
Director  keeps  Informed  of  the  technical  di- 
visions' programs  primarily  through  regular 
staff  meetings.  Written  procedures  govern- 
ing the  operations  of  the  Public  Health  Divi- 
sion have  not  been  considered  necessary  be- 
cause the  Division  Chief  has  held  that  posi- 
tion from  ths  inception  of  the  program  8 
years  ago  and  because  the  management  of 
the  medical  program  has  been  carried  out  by 
this  Division  Chief." 

3.  Management  Information  System: 

a.  Last  year  we  reported  that  there  were 
few  written  Internal  instructions  within  ths 
USAID/I<aos  Public  Health  Division  and 
noted  that  overall  management  Information 
data  showing  the  results  of  public  health 
projects  were  not  being  complied." 

b.  lianagement  deficiencies  "persist" — 
Adequate  written  instructions,  giildellnes. 

and  procedures  have  not  been  Issued. 

Management  decisions  have  not  been  docu* 
mented. 

Dispensaries  and  hoqi>ltals  have  not  al- 
ways reported  on  their  operations. 

Fltfd  activities  have  not  recited  infor- 
mation on  a  consistent  basis. 
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c.  USAID/Laos  advised  the  OAO  that  "the 
staff  had  little  time  for  record  keeping  and 
long-range  planning  considered  by  the  OAO 
ss  desirable  for  effective  management." 

3.  Training  of  Lao  personnel: 

a.  Laos  has  never  had  a  sufficient  number 
of  trained  medical  personnel  to  care  for  Its 
people.  For  example,  "there  are  about  36  Lao- 
tian doctors,  of  which  17  are  in  the  military 
snd  19  are  administrators  of  the  Royal  Iao 
Government." 

b.  A  major  objective  of  the  VS.  assistance 
Is  to  train  Lao  health  personnel.  The  training 
programs  are  "behind  schedule." 

c.  However,  "the  PubUc  Health  Division 
Chief  stated  that  he  did  not  plan  to  start 
another  training  program  for  new  medics  be- 
fore the  end  of  fiscal  year  1973.  He  said  that 
there  was  no  need  for  addlUonal  medics  and 
nurses  now,  although  Ideally  It  would  be 
nice  to  have  two  medics  trained  for  every  dis- 
pensary. At  the  time  of  our  review,  there 
were  333  medics  for  220  dtspenaarles.  PubUc 
Health  Division  officials  were  of  the  opinion 
that — In  the  abaence  of  catastrophes,  such 
as  epidemics,  large  numbers  ot  deaths  In  a 
particular  area,  or  complaints  from  the  Lao- 
tlsn  people  themselves — ^the  medical  pro- 
gram was  adequate." 

4.  Even  thou^  there  has  been  a  slight  In- 
crease in  U.8.  health  personnel,  nothing  Is 
being  done  to  develop  "long-range  plans  rela- 
tive to  civilian  war  casualties,  training  pro- 
grams, and  management  systems." 

OPDUTION  BIOTHSkHOOD  PBOJXCT 

1.  Operation  Brotherhood  activity  has  de- 
veloped and  operated  six  hospitals.  A  seventh 
"was  overrun  by  the  enemy  in  May  1971." 

3.  HospiUl  admissions  (in  patients)  have 
"Increased  significantly" — from  some  30331 
in  fiscal  year  1970  to  some  36.887  in  fiscal 
year  1971.  This  wss  an  Increase  of  39%. 

3.  In  1971  outpatients  at  the  hospitals 
averaged  some  15.400  per  month. 

4.  In  1971,  the  OAO  found  that  all  hos- 
pitals "were  handling  more  patients  thafi 
they  were  staffed  to  handle."  The  "maximum 
feasible  number  of  beds"  available  was  345 — 
the  "average  actual  dally  patient  load"  was 
sai. 

5.  OAO  reports  that  medical  services  would 
probably  "suffer  with  any  substantial  In- 
crease In  the  number  of  patients  if  the  hos- 
pitals staff  was  not  Increased."  OAO  reports 
some  progress  in  additional  hospital  staff,  and 
also  reports  some  progress  in  Increasing  bed 
capacity  at  three  hoq>ltals. 

6.  OAO  visited  all  six  Operation  Brother- 
hood hospitals.  OAO  observed  that  condi- 
tions at  these  hospitals  were  better  than 
other  hospitals  In  Laos.  Nevertheless.  OAO 
notes: 

a.  "Patients  overcrowding  at  five  of  the 
six  hospitals.  Beds  were  close  together  and 
often  bad  to  be  supplemented  with  cots.  At 
Keng  Kok  patients  were  put  outside  In 
screened  verandae.  and  at  Sayaboury  patients 
were  put  in  an  open  breezeway." 

b.  "Ward  areas  congested  by  patients'  rel- 
atives and  friends  who  ate  and  slept  in  ward 
areas.  This  condition  was  not  observed  at 
Vientiane  and  Keng  Kok,  where  family  visit- 
ing hours  were  enforced." 

c.  "Oenerally  poor  sanitary'  conditions, 
such  as  dirty  sheets  and  wearing  of  dirty 
street  clothes  In  hospital  beds.  At  Khong 
Bedone.  the  bathrooms  were  Inoperable  and 
had  been  for  over  a  year  and  ambulatory 
patients  were  required  to  use  a  nearliy  wood- 
ed area  and  creek." 

d.  "Conditions  at  the  Pakse  provincial 
hospital  considerably  worse  than  those  at 
any  of  the  Operation  Brotherhood  or  Village 
Health  hoeplltals.  Patients'  rooms  were 
poorly  lighted;  fioors  were  dirty;  and  dietary 
kitchen,  laboratory,  laundry,  and  autoclave 
equipment  were  considered  Inadequate  by 
<^>eratlon  doctors.  Overall,  this  appeared  to 
be  the  most  unsanitary  hospital  observed." 


VILLAGX  HEALTH  PBOJICT 

1.  Important  sections  of  this  Chapter  are 
classified  "secret" — notably  those  discussing 
the  purpose  of  the  Village  Health  Project, 
the  types  of  facilities  supported,  the  num- 
ber of  patients  treated,  and  the  funding  ar- 
rangements. 

3.  OAO  observations  on  conditions  in 
VUlage  Health  Project  hospital  faculties: 

a.  Patient  overcrowding— ward  areas  con- 
gested by  patients'  famUles— poor  sanitary 
conditions,  such  as  dirty  cots  and  sheets. 

b.  OAO  observed  "substantial  improve- 
ment In  the  site  373  fadUtiss  which  result- 
ed from  the  construction  of  new  wards  to 
replace  the  open  huts  observed  last  year." 

3.  OAO  observations  on  conditions  in  VU- 
lage Health  Project  dispensaries: 

a.  "Oenerally  orderly"— each  "staffed  by 
at  least  one  medic"— "weU  stocked  with 
medical  suppUes" — 

b.  "Our  visits  and  discussions  with  refu- 
gees in  the  vUlages  revealed  that  the  pec^le 
were  using  these  medical  faculties  and  that 
there  was  no  evidence  vlsable  of  InsxifB- 
clent  medical  attention.  Moreover,  the  death 
rates  In  the  vUlages  were  not  abnormally 
high." 

CIVIUAM    WAB   CASTTAI,TnM   AKB    MOtTALTrT 

1.  OAO  reports  some  improvement  In  the 
overall  reporting  of  pubUo  health  statte- 
tlcs — ^but  official  statistics  on  cIvUlan  war 
casualties  are  "Incomplete  and  of  doubtful 
validity".  ^  _ 

3  "We  previously  noted  that  during  the 
first  six  months  of  1970.  the  Village  Health 
project  dlq>ensarles  treated,  on  the  average. 
3.000  war  casfialties  a  month,  of  which  about 
600  were  cIvUlans.  according  to  Public  Health 
Division  documents.  For  a  slmUar  period  diir- 
ing  1971.  war  cas\ialtles  treated  by  all 
USAID/Laos-supported  medical  facilities 
averaged  1.072  a  month,  of  which  157  were 
civUians.  Although  this  information  showed 
a  decrease  in  the  number  of  war  casualties, 
the  available  daU  were  not  complete  or  re- 
Uable  enough  to  allow  us  to  reach  any  con- 
clusions concerning  the  nature,  extent,  or 
trends  of  war  casualties  in  Laos.  The  PubUc 
Health  Division  Director  believes,  however, 
that  the  number  of  civilian  casualties  has 
been  decreasing  since  the  1968  and  1969 
period,  because  civilians  are  now  in  more 
secure  areas." 

3.  According  to  Public  Health  Division 
documents.  USAID/Laos  supported  faculties 
treated  some  1,668  civillana  war  casualties 
from  July  1970  through  September  30,  1971. 
The  monllily  rate  increased  very  substan- 
tially troat  November  1970  through  June 
1971. 

(Note:  The  Director  of  the  USAIS  PubUc 
Health  Program  in  Laos  Informed  Subcom- 
mittee staff  members  In  August  1970.  that 
the  clvUlan  casualty  rate  In  Laos  since  1968, 
"probably  ran  at  least  as  high  as  that  In 
Vietnam."  What  this  probably  meant  in  spe- 
cific terms  for  Laos — with  a  population  of 
less  than  3,000,000 — was  that  at  least  30.000 
civilian  war  casualties  occurred  from  early 
1969  to  mid  1970.  This  figure  would  Include 
deaths,  those  treated  In  medical  facilities  and 
those  not  treated  at  all.  As  is  the  case  in 
Vietnam,  the  actual  occurrences  of  civUlan 
casualties  are  much  higher  than  official  fig- 
ures based  solely  on  incomplete  hospltjU  ad- 
mission data.) 

4.  OAO  reports  that  "our  Inqxiiry  revealed 
that  reports  on  mortaUtles  were  Incomplete, 
and  avaUable  data  on  the  causes  of  death 
were  Insufficient  to  aUow  us  to  reach  any 
conclusions  concerning  war-related  mortal- 
ity rates." 

5.  OAO  reports  that  "we  were  unable  to 
obtain  sufficient  data  to  permit  an  objective 
evaluation  of  USAID/Laos  tforta  to  mini- 
mise mortaUty  rates." 

6.  USAID  has  established  a  maximum  mor- 
tality level  for  villages.  If  the  level  u  ex- 


ceeded, special  remedUl  measures  are  sup- 
posed to  be  taken. 

7.  OAO  reports  that  "In  analyzing  the  re- 
ports avaUable  on  mortalities  for  the  8- 
month  period  ended  June  30.  1971,  we  found 
that,  for  the  month  of  June,  the  actual 
deaths  exceeded  this  criterion  from  110  per- 
cent to  900  percent  at  16  locations.  For  the 
months  of  April  and  May,  we  found  that  the 
criterion  was  exceeded  at  10  locations  for 
each  month." 

8.  "Dociimentatlon  indicating  that  Pub- 
Uc Health  Division  officials  were  aware  that 
the  mortaUty  rate  was  significantly  beyond 
the  established  criterion  was  avaUable  in 
only  three  of  the  26  locations  referred  to 
above." 

Follow-Up  Rxvixw  or  thx  RKmoxK  Rklbt 
PaooKAM  nr  Laos 

("SANITIZBO"  SITMMAXT  OP  CLASSmSD  OENEKAI. 
ACC017NTING    OmCE    BKPOKT) 

iNnoDTJcnoif 

1.  Refiigee  reUef  in  Laos  is  administered 
under  the  terms  of  a  project  agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  Oovemment  and 
the  Royal  Lao  Oovemment. 

a.  OAO  sUtee  that  "although  this  Is  a  JoU)t 
program,  the  United  States  has  aMumert  vlr- 
tiiaUy  aU  operational  and  funding  respon- 
slblUty  for  It." 

b.  Although  the  reference  is  classified 
"secret"  in  the  r^wrt.  It  Is  generaUy  recog- 
nized that  VS.  assistance  Is  provided  Jointly 
through  at  least  AJJD.,  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  CJA..  and  that  AID  has  the 
overaU  responslblltly  for  administering  this 
assistance. 

2.  "Refugees"  covered  by  the  UJ3.  anlst- 
ance  programs  Include  civilians  displaced  by 
military  confilct.  and  certain  mUltary  and 
para-military  forces  and  their  dependents. 
Although  the  reference  Is  classified  "secret" 
in  the  report,  it  Is  generaUy  recognized  that 
the  ntmiber  of  refugees.  officlaUy  registered 
for  assistance  during  the  OAO  Investigation, 
exceeded  9001000.  The  number  of  refugees  on 
official  reUef  rolls,  at  any  given  time,  has 
steadUy  increased  In  recent  years. 

(Note:  The  total  number  of  refugees 
created  by  the  Laos  War  approaches  1,000,- 
000 — more  than  a  third  of  the  population  of 
Laos.) 

3.  "At  the  Initiation  of  our  review.  State 
Department  and  AID  officials  In  Washington. 
D.C.,  advised  us  that  files  would  be  reviewed 
to  remove  ( 1 )  documents  prepared  separately 
or  Jointly  by  other  agencies,  (3)  sensitive 
information  requiring  higher  levels  of  re- 
view, (3)  congressional  and  White  Hous: 
correspondence,  and  (4)  any  classified  in- 
formation determined  not  to  be  important 
to  our  review. 

"Although  we  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
withholding  of  any  Information  concerning 
the  matters  discussed  In  this  report,  we  can- 
not be  certain  that  we  had  access  to  all 
relevant  daU.  It  did  appear  that  restrictions 
were  not  being  applied  at  USAID/LaoB." 

am  A88I8TAIVCB  TO  BKnTCKES 

1.  The  nxmiber  of  officially  registered  refu- 
gees, at  any  given  time,  has  "increased  by 
about  11  percent"  In  recent  years,  "while 
the  value  of  assistance  provided  by  the  VS. 
Oovemment  Increased  by  about  81  percent." 

3.  Refugees  programs  costs  are  financed 
through  a  number  of  channels. 

a.  Unverified  costs  reported  by  AID  in  re- 
cent years  foUow: 

Fiscal  year: 

1000     1 $8,488,000 

1970     16.770.000 

1971      16.850.000 

1973 (est.)  10.384.000 

b.  Unverified  costs  reported  as  transferred 
to  USAID/Laos  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  PL-480  commodities  are  as 
follows: 
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1M8     801.000 

lOTO     00.000 

ivn    1.80.000 

1978  (Mt.)    1.40.000 

0.  UttTerllled  costs  raported  by  otbar  i  gen- 
das  ■!•  classtflsd  *'secrat". 

8.  Ths  TKTlous  elaments  of  AID  costi  and 
a  breakdown  for  tbe  lest  two  flsoel  yeefs  ere 
M  follows: 
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[Thousands  omitted] 

' 

Fiacalr 

ir- 

1971 

1972 

RcfufM  reliff  and  rMCtUamtnt 

|4.aoo 

4,020 
2,347 

672 
3,570 

390 
SI 

K.2SS 

Mr  technical  support 

3,845 

Pubik  hMlth  doMtoprntnt 

1,649 

Gwitral  tachnical  support 

690 

Airicullural  d«v«lopment 

3,256 
492 

Education  davtlopniant 

47 

TeW 

1S,<S0 

16  24S 

4.  For  eeslsUnce  puiposes,  refiuftes  ere 
eUssined  es  being  (l)  fully  depend  nt,  (3) 
pertlally  dependent.  (8)  In  need  of  lo  food 
assistance  but  reaulrlng  other  types  ot  sup- 
Jwi.  *»"f^j*)  PWMtMMHMPy  tkoH  fti  4  1*e"lr 
uapendenie. 

5.  Depending  upon  the  dasslflci  ;lon  of 
each  refugee,  assistance  to  thoee  re  Istered, 
offldaUy  Includes  some  or  all  of  thqfollow- 
Ing: 

Food. 

Shelter. 

Medical  assistance. 

Water  supply. 

Educational  assistance. 

Clothing,  utensUs  and  knives. 

Vegetable  and  rice  seeds. 

TooiB. 

Fertilizer  and  Insecticides. 

Animals,  such  es  pigs  and  chlckei 

Land  clearing,  wells,  and  dams. 

e.  "The  ultimate  objective  of  the 
relief  program  Is  to  reeettle  the 
people  and  make  them  self-sufflcleni 
the  time  of  our  review,  61  resettlei 
lages  inhabltated  by  45,178  has  beeii 
llshed"  under  the  national  relocatl^ 
gram  created  In  1966. 

7.  Although  the  references  are 
"confidential",  the  OAO  report  confli 
Independent  findings  of  the  Subcoi 

a.  that  the  successful  resettlement 
Laos  refugees  will  be  dUOcvUt  beca\ 
thirds  of  the  land  In  Laos  has  been 
the  enemy. 

b.  that  there  Is  "no  ready  solution" 
problem  of  hill-tribe  refugeee,  mainly 
military  combatants,  because  there 
mountain  areas  In  government  terrltor]| : 
enough  to  support  these  people. 

8.  The  "Air  Technical  Support"  category  of 
AID  refugee  costs  Is  used  for  "the  dls  rlbu- 
tlon  of  commodities  and  the  evacuatl  m  of 
refugees."  Up  to  two-thirds  of  total  AI  3  ob- 
ligations In  the  overall  Air  Technical  Sup- 
port Project,  Involving  several  VS.  agt  ades, 
are  "refugee  related."  Nearly  all  paraj  raphe 
relating  to  the  Project  in  the  current  OAO 
report  are  classified  "secret"  or  "con  iden- 
tlal." 

9.  The  "Public  Health  Development"  cate- 
gory of  AID  refugee  costs  was  discuss  td  in 
an  earlier  OAO  report,  released  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  March  19,  1972.  Among  >ther 
things,  this  report  documented  that  AID 
health  funds  ofllclally  programmed  fat  war 
victims  continued  to  support  CIA  actlvli  l< 
after  a  1971  assurance  to  the  Subcomn  Ittee 
by  AID  Administrator  John  HannaOi  the  ;  the 
practice  would  be  "terminated"  on  Jux  »  80. 
1971. 

10.  Other  categories  of  AID  refugee 
are  defined  as  follows: 

a.    General    Technical    Support — ^"sifeply 
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management,   war^ooslng.   housing,   oflloe 
support,  and  surface  trauqxvtattaii." 

b.  Derolopmspt  of  Boral  ■oonomy — ^"rural 
self  help,  rural  public  wosks,  and  wall-drUl- 
Ing." 

c.  Agilciiltural  Development — "general 
management  support,  support  of  Irrigation 
projects.  and  agricultural  extension 
projects." 

d.  Xducatlon  Dsvelopment — "advisory  as- 
sistance and  certain  commodity  support." 

11.  PIr-480  oommodltlss: 

a.  OAO  sUtes  that  "we  found  that  USAID/ 
Laos  needed  to  develop  a  plan  for  Imple- 
menting its  policy  to  substitute  PubUc  Law 
480  commodities  for  a  part  of  the  food  ra- 
tion. The  purpose  of  such  substitution  is  to 
reduce  dollar  ezpendlturee  from  purchaees 
abroad  of  rice  and  protein  supplement  by 
USAID/Laos." 

b.  OAO  notes  that  "in  our  visits  to  refugee 
ofllcee  located  in  the  various  military  re- 
gions, we  found  that  PL-480  commodiUes 
were  not  being  used  and  were  not  being 
planned  for  use  as  substitute  for  rice  in 
three  of  the  regions.  The  only  region  that 
was  using  them  as  substitute  was  Vien- 
tiane. .  .  ." 

c  U.S.  commodities  are  "donated"  to  Laos 
\mder  a  Oovemment-to-Oovemment  agree- 
DMat  tinder  Title  ZI  of  PL-480. 

d.  Wide  gaps  exist  between  what  is  pro- 
grammed, received  in  country,  and  actually 
issued.  For  example,  in  fiscal  year  1971,  out 
of  8,466  metric  tons  of  food  programmed, 
only  4JS88  metric  tons  were  received,  and 
only  3,606  metric  tons  were  Issued. 

ASSISTANCX     TO     lOUTABT     AMD     PAXAMnJTABT 
rOBCSS  AND  TBini  DBFBIfDEirrS 

1.  All  paragraphs  in  this  chapter  of  the 
OAO  report  are  classified  "secret"  or  "con- 
fidential". 

3.  This  chapter,  however — as  did  similar 
chapters  in  earlier  OAO  reports  on  Laos — 
continues  to  dociunent  and  support  Inde- 
pendent findings  of  the  Subcommittee. 
Separate  OAO  reports  on  refugee  assistance 
and  hetdth  care  in  Laos  were  initially  re- 
leased by  the  Subcommittee  on  February  7, 
1971.  A  follow-up  report  on  health  care  was 
Issued  on  March  19,  1973.  The  report  sum- 
marized here  is  the  follow-up  report  on  refu- 
gee assistance. 

3.  Some  background  on  the  current  report 
on  refugee  assistance : 

a.  The  decision  to  invcdve  AID  as  a  "cover" 
for  support  of  Lao  military  et  al — Including, 
according  to  an  Internal  USAID  memoran- 
dum of  January  1970,  "direct  military/ 
logistical  support" — was  made  at  a  high  level 
of  the  U.S.  govenunent. 

b.  Early  in  1971,  the  Subcommittee  re- 
ported that  a  number  of  agreements  among 
U.S.  government  agencies  were  transferring 
some  portion  of  the  funding  responsibility 
from  AID  to  more  appropriate  agencies.  In- 
cluding Department  of  Defense.  The  Subcom- 
mittee also  reported,  however,  that  a  very 
significant  measure  of  this  assistance  was  ap- 
parently continuing. 

c.  On  May  7,  1971,  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
Senator  Kennedy,  AID  AdmlnUtrator  John 
Hannah  stated :  "I  can  report  to  you  now  that 
with  one  shift  made  early  this  year  and 
others  that  will  be  effective  at  the  beginning 
of  fiscal  year  1973,  all  of  the  A.I.D.  financing 
with  which  you  have  been  concerned  will  be 
terminated." 

4.  The  current  report  documents  more 
progress  in  negotiatUig  and  implementing 
agreements  on  the  transferring  of  obligations 
from  AID  to  other  agencies — but  the  report 
also  documents  that  much  confusion  re- 
mains; that  some  AID  support  of  Lao  mili- 
tary et  al  continued  after  "the  beginning 
of  fiscal  year  1973'*;  and  that  a  Department 
of  the  U.8.  Government,  other  than  A.ID.,  is 
also  involved  in  the  support  of  Lao  military 
etal. 
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1.  OAO  InqMCted  conditions  at  83  repre- 
sentative refugee  vlllagas  out  of  a  total  o( 
some  880.  Hie  TlUagas  1a«aqded  both  par. 
manant  and  temporary  mettlement  areas. 
3.  Majority  of  refucees  an  either  elderly 
or  young  Children— an  ahsenoe  of  men  in 
the  18  to  36  year  age  category — they  are 
serving  military — ^food  axul  «ii^i»i«g  i4>pesred 
to  be  adequate. 

3.  The  water  supply  mppttni  to  be  ade- 
quate—in "sites  visited  by  OAO  last  year 
where  wells  were  said  to  be  required,  drilled 
wells  subsequently  had  been  provided." 

4.  HoualDg  appeared  to  be  adequate  in 
most  vlUagee  viaited.  but  "overcrowded  and 
congested  living  conditions"  were  obeerved. 

6.  Land  supply  is  Inadsquate— for  example^ 
"adequate  paddy  land  for  rloe  crope  is  not 
currently  available  in  Laoe." 

6.  Medical  facilities  were  discussed  in  ths 
earlier  OAO  report  referred  to  above. 

7.  Schools  seem  to  operate  In  many  vll> 
lages. 

8.  "Generally  the  refugee  relief  program 
appeared  to  be  adequately  meeting  refugee 
needs" — but  this  is  primarily  true  only  in 
terms  oi  emergency  and  temporary  relief. 
The  fact  that  some  two-thirds  of  the  Laos 

land  area  has  been  lost  to  the  enemy,  the 

.■     "  , '    ■         . .  .J    . .     -  ^       _^ 

fact  that  refugee  niunbers  are  steadily  in- 
creasing, etc.,  make  the  long-term  picture 
very  bleak. 

OBSEXVATIONS   ON    FROCSAM    MANAGEMENT 
BT   USAm/LAOS 

1.  OAO  States  that  "our  follow-up  work 
showed  that  USAID/Laos  had  taken  steps 
to  eliminate  many  of  the  weaknesses  noted 
in  our  previous  report  (1970)  and.  as  a 
result,  had  strengthened  the  management 
of  the  refugee  program.  .  .  .  We  found  also 
that  USAID/Laoe  had  placed  greater  empha- 
sis on  refugee  affairs  by  a  reorganization 
which  upgraded  the  responsible  organiza- 
tional entity." 

3.  OAO  also  states,  however,  that  "steps'* 
to  elmlnate  management  weaknesses  have 
"not  resulted  in  any  readily  discernible  dif- 
ferences in  USAID/Laos'  policies  and  prac- 
tices." 

3.  For  example,  OAO  states:  "We  pointed 
out  in  our  prior  report  that  in  Jul;  1970  the 
refugee  program  was  being  carried  out  under 
an  outdated  Mission  and  function  statement, 
that  there  were  no  written  operating  pro- 
cedures, and  that  field  personnel  were  left 
largely  to  their  own  reeources. 

"Our  current  work  showed  that,  although 
USAID/Laos  had  issued  an  updated  policy 
statement  and  had  described  the  responsibil- 
ities and  functions  of  the  Office  of  Refugee 
Affairs,  there  was  still  a  need  for  the  develop- 
ment of  written  procedures  for  the  guidance 
of  field  personnel  to  help  ensure  operational 
consistency. 

"Vfx  example,  during  our  visits  to  various 
field  offices,  we  found  disparities  in  the 
amounts  of  rice  being  given  refugees.  The 
AID  Auditor  General  found  a  similar  situa- 
tion regarding  distribution  of  Public  Law 
480  commodities  and,  in  a  July  1971  report, 
recommended  that  written  procedures  be 
developed.  We  also  noted  that  there  were  no 
written  procedxu-es  or  guidelines  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  nonconsiunerable  commodities, 
such  as  pots,  pans,  knives,  and  blankets." 

CONTSOL  OVm  aXFUCXK  COMMODITIES 

I.  OAO  states:  "We  reviewed  the  corrective 
actions  taken  to  resolve  ths  problems  dis- 
cussed in  the  report  we  submitted  to  the 
Subcommittee  last  year,  entitled  "Need  for 
Improvement  in  the  Control  Over  Refugee 
Relief  Commodities  Shipped  Laos"  (B-133001, 
Sept.  31,  1970).  These  problems  Invdved 
weaknesses  in  AID'S  controls  over  the  re- 
ceipt, storage,  and  issuance  of  refugee  reUef 
food,  and  of  medical  and  nonconsumerable 
commodities." 

3.  OAO  found  "that  certain  problems  per- 
sisted." 
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3.  "USAID/Laos  continues  to  be  limited 
to  the  ezeluslTe  use  of  three  carriers — ^Bx- 
press  Transport  Organization,  Ear  Peng 
Chiang,  and  Lao  Tranqxtrt  Association  (So- 
ciety de  Itansport  Laos)— tcr  moving  eaifo 
between  XluOland  and  Laos.  We  also  found 
that  traigbt  bills  stiU  are  being  paid  without 
appropriate  documentation  evidencing  the 
ftctual  receipt  of  transported  items." 

4.  "Because  Laos  is  a  landlocked  country, 
all  cargo  arriving  by  sea  must  be  transited 
throng  IliaUand.  Kxprssa  Transport  Or- 
ganisation is  the  only  carrier  authoriaed  by 
the  Kingdom  of  Thailand  to  transport  cargo 
ncelved  at  the  port  of  Bangkok  for  trana- 
■bipment  to  the  Laotian  border." 

a.  "Xxpress  Tranq;>ort  uses  published 
lates  which  are  not  negotiable,  and.  al- 
though these  rates  were  lowered  after  our 
prior  review,  they  stiU  appear  to  be  unduly 
high.  F(H'  exan^le.  using  ■apiuaa  Ttanqjiort. 
AID  will  pay  about  $166  for  the  movement 
of  a  10-ton  truck  from  Bangkok  to  Vientiane. 
Ear  Peng  Chiang  charges  only  $116  for  the 
same  haul.  Ear  Peng  Chiang,  however,  can 
l>e  used  to  haul  only  commodltlee  which 
were  purchased  In  Thailand,  and  cannot  be 
used  for  the  transshipment  of  sea-borne 
freight." 

b.  "Because  of  Express  Transport  s  monop- 
oly position,  AID  must  pay  a  premium  <rf 
about  43  percent  ($166  compared  with  »116) 
lor  moving  much  of  the  freight  received  in 
Bangkok  for  transshipment  to  Vientiane. 
AID  paid  Express  Transport  about  $220,000 
in  fiscal  year  1971  for  transporting  cargo 
from  the  port  of  Bangkok  to  border  points 
m  Laos.  On  the  baaU  of  the  rates  charged  by 
Ear  Peng  Chiang,  we  estimated  that  the 
same  volume  of  freight  could  have  been 
moved  for  about  $66,000  less  or  about  $154,- 
000." 

c.  "According  to  USAID/Laos,  Ear  Peng 
Chiang  is  the  only  carrier  that  holds  li- 
censes to  operate  in  both  Thailand  and 
Laos.  Therefore  unlike  other  carriers,  includ- 
ing Express  Yransporl,  Ear  teng  Chiang  can 
move  freight  from  within  Thailand  to  its 
ultimate  destination  in  Laos.  Ear  Peng 
Chiang's  rates  are  negotiable  and  AID  has 
succeeded  in  obtaining  rate  deductions  over 
the  past  several  years.  We  noted,  however, 
that  AID  has  not  attempted  to  solicit  com- 
petition fc*  the  services  provided  by  Bar 
Peng  Chiang." 

d.  "Express  Tran^Kirt  dose  not  have  a 
license  to  operate  in  Laos;  therefore  cargo 
hauled  from  the  port  of  Bangkok  must  be 
off-loaded  at  a  customs  warehouse  on  the 
Thai-Laotian  border.  It  must  then  be  re- 
loaded on  Lao  lYansport  Association  trucks 
for  movement  to  its  ultimate  destination  in 
Laos.  Laoe  Transport  Association  is  an  as- 
sociation of  carrlen  who  have  been  given  a 
monopoly  by  the  Royal  Lao  Government  to 
transport  all  cargo  entering  Laos.  Lao  Trans- 
port Association's  rates,  like  thoee  of  Ex- 
press Transport,  are  nonnegotiable.  More- 
over an  USAID/Laos  official  informed  us  that 
Ear  Peng  Chiang  was  a  member  of  the  LtM 
Transport  Association." 

5.  "0\xr  current  review  showed  that  USAID/ 
Laos  was  continuing  to  pay  freight  bills  sub- 
mitted by  certain  carriers,  without  Independ- 
ent verification  from  within  ita  own  organi- 
sation that  the  freight  was  actually  received. 
This  weakness  In  control  exists  with  req>ect 
to  billings  from  Express  Transport  Organi- 
zation, the  carrier  handling  freight  received 
In  Bangkok  for  transshipment  to  Laoe,  and 
from  carriers  handling  freight  within  Laos." 

a.  On  ahipments  from  Bangkok  to  Laos, 
OAO  found  "that  the  Bangkok  Operation 
Branch  of  UBAID/Laoa  continued  to  approve 
for  payment  each  Express  Transport  freight 
billing  without  independent  confirmation 
that  the  cargo  had  arrived  intact  at  the  port 
of  entry  in  Laoe." 

b.  OAO  states  that  this  "is  not  a  prudent 

practice We  twlleve  .  .  .  that  the  need  to 

exercise  a  greater  degree  of  prudence  U  dlc- 
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tated  by  USAID/Laoe'  own  past  experience. 
As  discussed  in  our  prior  report,  one  carrier 
submitted  a  algneA  shipping  and  receiving 
report  in  support  of  a  freight  billing  for 
cargo  in  a  truck  was  demoHahed  en  route  to 
Laoe  tTom  Bangkok." 

c.  "A  similar  situation  also  continues  to 
exist  regarding  payment  to  local  carriers  for 
intra-Laoe  b*ii»ng  Although  an  attempt  U 
made  to  verify  receipt  of  ca^go  prior  to  pay- 
ment, about  30  percent  of  the  receiving  doc- 
uments (acoMdlng  to  the  estimate  of  a 
USAID/lAoe  official)  are  never  returned  to 
the  transportation  branch.  Hie  freight  bills 
for  these  shlpmenta  are  paid  solely  on  the 
basis  of  documentation  submitted  by  car- 
riers ...  we  believe  that  prudent  manage- 
ment requires  independent  verification  of 
receipt  prior  to  payment  of  freight  bills." 

6.  GAO  reports  a  continued  "need  to  im- 
prove controls  ovw  commodities  received  in 


a.  "In  Vientiane  we  made  a  limited  test 
of  receiving  documenta  and  stock  records  to 
determine  the  adequacy  of  the  receiving  and 
recording  proceduree  for  commodltlee 
Bh4n>ed  from  Bangkok.  These  records  Indi- 
cated that  all  the  commodltlea  In  our  sam- 
ple had  been  received  and  properly  recorded 
except  for  two  Public  Law  480  oommodltiea— 
corn-soya  milk  and  wheat-eoya  blend." 

b.  OAO  testa  of  oommodltlss  shipped  from 
Vientiane— to  such  places  as  Pakss.  Site  372, 
and  Luang  Prabang — ^revealed  several  defi- 
ciencies, such  as: 

"Commodities  were  shipped  and  not  ac- 
counted for  at  destination": 

"At  Site  372,  no  Inventories  have  been 
taken  since  the  warehouse  was  opened  In 
March  1970"; 

At  Luang  Prabang,  receipt  of  commodities 
was  not  being  recorded  on  cards,  "because 
the  warehouse  had  run  out  of  cards." 

c.  In  discussing  the  messy  situation  exist- 
ing at  the  warehouse  in  Luang  Prabang.  OAO 
rrnxnta:  "USAID/Laoe  officials  stated  that  it 

woiiid  be  beneficial  to  the  Refugee  R^ief  pro- 
gram if  someone  with  warehouse  expertlss 
would  visit  Luang  Prabang  to  assist  In  set- 
ting up  sound  warehouse  procediirss." 

COMFTKOLUS   GXNKBAL 

or  THX  Unitkd  Statxs, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Hon.  EOWABO  M.  KXNMXDT, 

Chairman,    SWbcommittte     To    InveaUgate 
Problems  Connected  toUh  Refugees  and 
Escapees,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.O. 
DBAS  Ma.  Craixman:  In  your  letter  dated 
July  7,  1971,  you  requested  that  we  make  an 
inquiry  Into  problems  In  Cambodia  concern- 
ing war  victims,  civilian  health,  and  war-re- 
lated casualties.  This  Is  our  report  on  that 
Inquiry. 

In  accordance  with  an  understanding  with 
your  oflloe,  we  havt  not  followed  our  usual 
practice  of  submitting  a  dreft  report  to  the 
Department  of  State  to  obtain  the  Depart- 
ment's official  comments.  We  have  discussed, 
however,  the  general  observations  in  our 
draft  report  with  responsible  UJ3.  officials  In 
Phnom  Penh,  Cambodia,  and  Washington. 
D.C.,  amd  have  given  consideration  to  their 
views  where  appropriate.  We  suggest  that  the 
lack  of  offlclad  agency  comments  on  the  mat- 
ters included  m  our  report  be  given  due  con- 
sideration In  any  use  made  of  this  report.  It 
has  been  reviewed  by  agency  officials  for  se- 
curity classifications. 

We  believe  that  the  oontonta  of  this  re- 
port are  of  current  interest  to  other  com- 
mittees and  members  of  Congress,  and.  In 
view  of  public  disclosures  made  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  report,  we  concurrently  have 
made  it  available  to  other  Interested  commit- 
teee  and  agencies. 

Sincerely  yours. 

BLMxa  B.  Btaat*, 
Comptroller  QeneraX  of  the  United  States. 


PaoBLXMS  in  the  Khmbe  Rbpubuc  (Cam- 
bodia) Concerning  War  Victims.  Civilian 
Health,  and  War-Relatsd  Casualties 

(Comptroller  General's  report  to  the  subcom- 
mittee to  investigate  problems  connected 
with  refugees  and  escapees.  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  VS.  Senate) 

DIGEST 

Why  the  review  was  made 

In  July  1971  the  ChaOrman,  Subcommittee 
to  Investigate  Problems  Oonnacted  \nth  Ref- 
ugees and  Escapees,  requested  that  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  (GAO)  update  its  prior 
reports  on  Vietnam  and  Laos  and  make  an 
inquiry  into  refugees  and  civilian  war  casu- 
alty problems  in  Cambodia. 

This  report  deals  with  problems  concerning 
war  victims,  civilian  health,  amd  war-related 
caksualtles  in  Cambodia. 

The  North  Vietnaunese  Army's  Invasion  of 
Caunbodia  on  BCarch  28,  1970,  culminated  a 
long  history  of  sanctuary  activities  along  the 
bordw  between  CambodU  and  South  Viet- 
nam. On  April  30,  1970.  the  Government  of 
the  United  States.  In  cooperation  with  the 
Government  of  South  Vietnam,  launched 
military  operations  into  the  North  Viet- 
nameee-controUed  territory  in  Cambodia. 
These  actions  resulted  In  at  least  three  types 
of  refugees:  (1)  persons  of  Vletnaunese  origin 
residing  in  Cauiit>odia,  most  of  whom  have 
subsequently  been  relocated  In  South  Vlet- 
naxa,  (2)  Cambodians  fleeing  from  Commu- 
nist-controlled territory — the  largest  single 
source  of  refugees— auid  (3)  Cambodians  fiee- 
ing  from  oombat  activity  and  air  strikes. 

In  this  report  the  term  "refugees"  is  used 
genenOly  to  describe  thoee  Cambodians  who 
have  fied  their  homes  In  Communist-con- 
trolled territory  or  who  have  been  displaoed 
or  are  war  victims  as  a  result  of  combat  ao- 
tlvity  in  that  country. 

In  accordance  with  agreemente  made  with 
the  Subcommittee's  office,  OAO  did  not  fol- 
low ita  usual  •^T^^tlce  of  submlttirg  ;;  i^LnSt 

report  to  the  IXpartment  of  State  to  obtabi 
Ite  official  comments.  GAO  discussed,  however, 
the  general  observations  in  a  draft  report 
with  responsible  U.S.  officials  In  Phnom  Penh. 
Caunbodlai,  and  In  Washington.  D.C..  auid  hats 
given  consideration  to  their  views  where  ap- 
propriate. Communications  with  Cambodiam 
nationals  were  arranged  through  the  facili- 
ties of  the  UJ8.  Embassy  in  Phnom  Penh. 
Findings  and  conclusions 
PoUcy  Concerning  War  Victims 

The  policy  of  the  United  States  has  been  to 
not  become  Involved  with  the  problems  of 
civilian  waur  victims  In  Cambodia.  There  Is  no 
specific  UJ3.  program  for  assisting  refugees 
in  that  country;  however,  the  United  Statee  is 
providing  military  and  economic  aid  to  Cam- 
bodia. 

The  Cambodian  Government  has  not  de- 
veloped am  overaU  program  to  deal  effectively 
with  the  civilian  war  victim  problem.  There 
are,  as  yet,  no  specific  programs  for  providing 
temporary  relief  to  refugees.  Belief  has  been 
granted  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 

Some  resettlement  efforta  have  been  made 
on  a  case-by-case  baeiB  by  the  Camlxjdlan 
Government  to  assist  refugees  in  obtaining 
vocationad  training  and  employment. 

The  Oaonbodlan  Commissioner  OeneraU  for 
War  Victims  and  the  Ministry  of  Community 
DevrtopmMit  aue  the  two  agencies  most  di- 
recUy  concerned  with  the  war  victims  prob- 
lems. There  have  been  as  many  as  nine  Cam- 
bodian Government  atgendes  InvcAved,  to 
some  degree,  with  dvUlan  war  victims,  but 
there  U  a  lack  of  coordination  among  the 
agencies. 
Numbers  of  rsfugees  and  waur  damage  claims 

The  total  number  of  refugees  In  Cambodia 
is  largtiy  oonjeetuial.  Then  is  no  system  for 
enumoating  refugeee.  and  they  are  moving 
contlnuaUy.  It  has  been  estimated  by  thf 
Cambodian  Ministry  of  Health  that  more 
tham  two  million  persons  have  been  displaoed 
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by  the  wur  between  March  1870  uad  Sept 
ber  1971.  OAO  foimd  no  baalB,  however,  far 
mewmlng  the  rellAbUlty  of  thla  figure  or  fny 
other  overall  figures. 

A  total  of  38.030  war  damage  claim*  for  fcbe 
equivalent  of  $130  million  have  been  recomed 
by  the  Cambodian  Oovemment,  but  iv>ne 
have  been  paid. 

Level  of  financial  aaslstance 

Cambodian  Oovemment  funda  for  |>ro- 
grama  relating  to  the  problem  of  clvUlaniwar 
vlctlma  have  been  channeled  thixrughl  the 
Commissioner  General  for  War  Victims!  and 
the  Ministry  of  Social  Action,  Labor!  and 
Employment.  The  total  budget  for  the  Com- 
missioner General  for  War  Victims  I  the 
equivalent  of  about  $363,000  for  tli  i  18- 
month  period  ended  December  31,  1971  As  of 
March  1971,  8114,435  had  been  expend  d. 

■me  Ministry  of  Social  Action,  liabc  '  and 
E2m|doyinent  had  expended  the  equlval  nt  of 
81,393,770  as  of  September  1971  for  rep  itrla- 
tlon  and  relief  of  war  victims.  This  in<  uded 
more  than  8800,000  for  both  mllltan  pc- 
sonnel  and  civilians  killed  or  wounded.lOAO 
was  Informed  that  most  of  these  payments 
had  been  made  for  military  casiialtlesf 

As  ot  September   1971    foreign 
and/or  private   organizations   had 
uted  at  least  84.6  million  for  hu: 
assistance.  About  83.7  million  of  this 
anoe  was  received  from  the  Japanese 
ment.  The  aaalstance  consisted  prl: 
medical  supplies  and  equipment,  f< 
raedlcal-piupose  vehicles,  and  prefab: 
buildings  (to  be  used  tor  refugee  hi 

Condition  of  refugees 
Although    living   conditions    varied 
place  to  place,  conditions  were  general! 
than  adequate.  Lack  of  sufficient  food  r^pld 
ly  was  becoming  serious. 

Civatan  war-related  casualties 
There  Is  no  reliable  measure  of  the  f  um- 
ber of  civilian  war-related  casualties.  I  has 
been  estimated  by  Cambodian  Govern  nent 
officials  that  as  many  as  1.400  civilians  have 
been  killed  and  that  as  many  as  30,000  x>m- 
blned  military  personnel  and  civilians  have 
been  Injured.  OAO  Is  not  In  a  poaltlt  a  to 
comment  on  the  rtilablllty  of  these  Bstl- 
mates.  Shortages  exist  In  aU  areas  of  h  alth 
services,  and  certain  types  of  pharmac  tutl- 
cals  are  In  critically  short  supply.  OAO  f  xuuX 
that  about  84  percent  of  the  prewar  h  alth 
facilities  were  functioning. 

CRAPTxs  1.  nrrmooucnoN 
At  the  request  of  the  Chairman,  8u 
mlttee  to   Investigate   Problems   Co: 
With  Refugees  and  Escapees,  Senate 
mlttee  on  the  Judiciary,  m  a  letter 
July  7,  1971.  the  General  Acoountlni 
has  Inquired  Into  the  handling  of  war 
civilian  problems  In  Cambodia. 

Ovir  review  which  was  performed 
September  and  October  1971.  prl: 
the  Department  of  State,  Wasblngto: 
and  at  the  American  Embassy,  Phnom 
Included  discussions  with  Cambodlan\Gov- 
emment  officials  and  with  repreeentatl  es  of 
voluntary  relief  agencies.  We  made  field  trips 
to  observe  conditions  of  war  victims.  OAO 
communications  with  Cambodian  nat  }nals 
were  arranged  through  the  facilities  <  r  the 
U.S.  Embassy  in  Phnom  Penh,  itrwh^^ff  ojn. 
clals  and  Cambodian  Oovemment  ol  iclals 
were  most  cooperative  in  providing  dat  i  and 
in  making  the  necessary  arrangements  Which 
enabled  us  to  make  direct  observatlofs  of 
refugee  conditions  In  the  country  and  ^de 
velop  much  of  the  detailed  Informatlonfoon 
talned  In  this  report. 

The  scope  of  our  review  was  llmltM  In 
certain  areas.  At  the  Initiation  of  our  nvlew. 
Department  of  State  officials  advised  us  that 
files  would  be  reviewed  to  remove  (l/doeu- 
ments  prepared  separately  or  Jointly  By  other 
agencies,  (3)  sensitive  Information  {requir- 
ing higher  levels  of  review  before  releise,  (3) 
congressional  and  White  House  corHqx>nd- 
ence,  and  (4)  any  classified  Infomuiflon  de- 
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termined  not  to  be  Important  to  GAO's  re- 
view. 

Although  we  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
withholding  of  any  data  concerning  the 
matters  dlsniHsert  In  this  report,  we  cannot 
be  certain.  In  view  of  the  agencies  comment, 
that  we  have  had  access  to  all  relevant  In- 
formation. Although  It  did  not  appear  that 
these  restrictions  were  being  applied  in  Cam- 
bodia, our  review  In  Cambodia,  of  necessity, 
was  limited  because  Cambodian  documents 
required  translation  and  because  discussions 
and  Interviews  with  Cambodian  officials  and 
other  persons  required  the  use  of  Interpreters. 
Origin  of  the  refugee  problem 

Cambodia,  which  comprises  an  area  of 
about  66,000  square  miles,  has  a  total  popu- 
lation estimated  at  seven  minion.  (See  map, 
p.  8.) 

The  United  States  recognized  Cambodia  on 
February  7,  1950.  Relations  deteriorated  In 
the  early  1960's  and  were  broken  In  May  1965 
by  Cambodia,  following  a  serious  incident  on 
its  border  with  South  Vietnam.  The  North 
Vietnam  military  forces  had  been  using  sanc- 
tuary areas  in  Cambodia  to  direct  fire  at  U.S. 
and  South  Vietnamese  troops  across  the 
Cambodian  border.  According  to  a  Depart- 
ment of  State  publication.  U.S.  elements 
would  return  this  fire  in  self -protection  and 
sometimes  would  Inflict  casualties  among  the 
Cambodians.  The  publication  reports  that 
such  Incidents  at  times  were  due  to  human 
error  but  more  often  were  provoked  by  the 
North  Vietnamese  military  forces.  Diplomatic 
relations  were  restored  on  July  3,  1969,  by 
mutual  agreement. 

A  series  of  Increasingly  energetic  military 
and  political  efforts  were  made  prior  to 
March  1970  to  force  a  withdrawal  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  military  forces. 

Cambodia  was  Invaded  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese on  March  28,  1970,  shortly  after 
Prince  Norodum  Sihanouk,  the  Cambodian 
Chief  of  State,  was  dismissed  by  the  Cam- 
bodian Parliament. 

In  April  1970  President  Nixon  announced 
that  the  United  States  would  provide  small 
arms  and  other  material  to  support  the  de- 
fense of  Cambodia  against  armed  aggression 
by  North  Vietnamese  military  forces. 

Prime  Minister  Lon  Nol's  government  pro- 
posed negotiations  looking  toward  a  peaceful 
withdrawal  of  forces  from  Cambodia.  The 
North  Vietnamese,  however,  rejected  these 
proposals.  Initially  they  took  measures  to  de- 
fend their  base  areas  against  Cambodian 
military  pressure.  Early  In  April  1970  the 
North  Vietnamese  began  moving  out  of  their 
sanctuaries  and  deeper  into  Cambodian  terri- 
tory In  an  effort  to  establish  a  solid  Commu- 
nist-held zone  reaching  to  the  port  of  Kom- 
pong  Som  and  the  sea  along  the  nearly  600- 
mile-long  Cambodian-South  Vietnamese  bor- 
der. This  movement  would  have  changed  con- 
siderably the  sanctuary  situation  which  had 
continued  over  the  previous  5  years. 

On  April  30.  1970.  President  Nixon  an- 
nounced that  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States,  In  cooperation  with  the  Oovemment 
of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  was  launching 
military  operations  into  North  Vietnamese- 
controlled  territory  In  Cambodia,  for  a  pe- 
riod of  3  months,  to  protect  Its  military 
forces  and  the  process  of  Vletnamlzatlon 
In  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 

The  situation  with  regard  to  refugees, 
occasioned  by  the  outbreak  of  hostilities 
between  the  Cambodians  and  the  North 
Vietnamese,  has  been  quite  different  than 
that  which  has  existed  in  neighboring  Lace 
and  South  Vietnam.  An  early  problem,  after 
the  North  Vietnamese  invasion  occurred  In 
force  on  March  28.  1970.  concerned  persons 
of  Vietnamese  origin  residing  In  Cambodia 
at  that  time.  Various  estimates  represented 
their  number  to  be  between  430,000  and 
600,000;  many  of  these  refugees  had  origi- 
nated f)rom  North  Vietnam  in  a  migration  of 
1954  and  later.  By  the  end  of  August  1970. 
some  200,000  of  these  persons  had  been  re- 
located in  South  Vietnam  and  about  300,000 


remained  In  Cambodia.  There  is  no  infor* 
matlon  conoemlng  the  location  of  others 
Included  in  the  estimates. 

From  March  38, 1970,  to  late  nunmer  1970. 
Cambodians  migrated  from  war-afflicted 
areas  to  Phnom  Penh.  By  February  1971 
these  persons  reportedly  had  been  inte- 
grated almost  totally  with  families  or 
friends  In  Phnom  Penh,  although  some  had 
simply  moved  to  Phnom  Penh  and  wen 
supporting  themselves. 

The  Cambodian  Ministry  of  Public  Health 
has  estimated  that  more  than  two  million 
persons  have  been  displaced  by  the  war  at 
one  time  or  another  since  March  1970.  As  of 
September  1971  the  Commissioner  General 
for  War  Victims  estimated  that  about  150,- 
000  refugees  vrore  living  in  Phnom  Penh 
and  that  about  70,000  were  living  in  pro- 
vincial capitals.  We  believe  that  the  Com- 
missioner General's  estimates  may  be  low, 
as  discussed  In  chapter  3. 
CHAPm  a.  POUCT  concexnino  wab  victius 
U.S.  policy  concerning  war  victims  in  Cam- 
bodia 

According  to  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Cam- 
bodia, it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  not  become  involved  with  the  prob- 
lem of  civilian  war  victims  In  Cambodia.  At 
the  time  of  our  review  in  September  1971,  the 
Ambassador  did  not  consider  the  civilian  war 
victim  problem  to  be  of  such  serious  propor- 
tions as  to  require  U.S.  assistance.  He  said 
that,  since  the  United  States  was  providing 
military  and  economic  aid  to  Cambodia,  it 
was  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  en- 
courage other  countries — which  could  not 
provide  military  assistance  because  of  their 
own  internal  political  situations — to  assist 
Cambodia  with  its  humanitarian  needs. 

The  U.S.  Ambassador  told  us  in  October 
1971  that  the  Cambodian  Government  had 
not  requested  any  U.S.  assistance  with  the 
civilian  war  victim  problem.  We  were  advised 
that,  until  the  Cambodian  Oovemment  made 
such  a  request,  there  were  no  plans  for  the 
United  States  to  become  Involved  in  this 
problem. 

According  to  the  Ambassador,  it  Is  not 
likely  that  the  Cambodian  Government  will 
request  humanitarian  assistance  from  the 
United  States  even  if  the  civilian  war  victim 
problem  becomes  much  more  severe  than  it 
has  been. 

There  mppeaLr  to  be  two  reasons  for  this. 
First,  the  Cambodian  Government's  own 
policy — discussed  in  a  subsequent  section  of 
this  chapter — provides  for  a  low-key  ap- 
proach to  the  problem.  Secondly,  the  war 
effort  has  been  given  priority  by  the  Cam- 
bodian Government.  Cambodian  Government 
officials  realize  that  the  United  States  Is  a 
source  for  necessary  military  assistance  and 
desire  that  any  assistance  obtained  from  the 
United  States  be  channeled  toward  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  war  effort. 

At  the  time  of  our  review,  one  ofllcial  from 
the  American  Embassy's  Political  Section  had 
been  assigned  responsibility  for  monitoring 
the  civilian  war  victim  problem  in  Cambodia. 
This  reaponslbUity  was  accomplished  as  a 
part  of  his  regular  duties  as  an  Embassy 
p<Mltlcal  officer.  In  our  opinion  this  offlclsl 
was  cognizant  of  the  broad  aspects  of  the 
civilian  war  victim  situation. 

Cambodian  Government  policy  toward 
civilian  war  victims 
Embassy  officials  informed  us  that  the  Cam- 
bodian Oovemment  was  aware  of  the  civilian 
war  victim  problem;  however,  we  were  told 
that  the  Cambodian  Oovemment  had  not 
developed  an  overall  program  to  effectively 
deal  with  the  problem.  There  are  no  specific 
programs  for  providing  temporary  relief  to 
refugees;  instead,  each  case  is  handled  in- 
dividually. 

We  were  unable  to  obtain  written  policy 
guidelines  from  the  Cambodian  Government 
with  regard  to  (1)  the  general  civilian  war 
victim  proUem  or  (3)  the  specific  refugee 
problem.  We  were  advised  by  Cambodian 
Oovemment  officials  that  it  was  their  Ooy- 
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enunent^  poUoy  to  provide  emergency  and 
tempnary  rtilef  and,  in  general,  to  manage 
the  problem  in  such  a  way  that  refugees  did 
not  become  dependent  on  the  Oovemment. 
As  one  Cambodian  ofllcial  Involved  with  the 
refugee  problem  stated,  the  Ctovemment  did 
not  want  to  make  beggan  out  of  the  people. 
According  to  American  Embassy  ofllclals. 
the  Cambodian  Gtovemment's  general  moblll- 
BKtlon  directive,  as  it  applies  to  refugees, 
more  closely  reeunbles  written  policy  guide- 
lines than  doea  any  other  document.  This 
directive,  Issued  about  September  1971,  pro- 
vides that,  within  the  framework  of  general 
mobUlzation,  (1)  all  refugees  be  coxmted, 
(3)  assistance  be  given  in  finding  employ- 
ment for  refugees.  (8)  lodging  for  zefugees 
be  f<nind  with  the  "generous  village  people" 
or  in  transit  camps,  and  (4)  refugees  be 
encouraged  to  return  to  their  villages  as  they 
become  secure. 

Some  efforts  have  been  made  by  the  Cam- 
bodian Oovemment  to  assist  refugees  in 
obtaining  vocational  training  and  employ- 
ment In  order  that  the  refugees  may  be 
integrated  into  the  local  society  and  econ- 
omy. There  are,  however,  no  specific  pro- 
grams designed  to  accomplish  these  objec- 
tives, but  efforts  are  made  on  a  caae-by-case 
basis. 

No  program  has  been  developed  to  assist 
refugees  in  resettlement  either  In  their  for- 
mer villages  or  in  new  locations.  We  were  ad- 
vised by  the  Cambodian  Oovemment  officials 
that  there  were  several  social  and  cultural 
reasons  for  a  low-key  approach  to  the  re- 
fugee problem. 

Cambodian  officials  stated  that,  as  a  result 
of  these  social  and  cultural  factors,  the  ref- 
ugee problem  In  Cambodia  was  not  as  severe 
•s  It  might  have  been  in  a  different  environ- 
ment, given  the  same  degree  of  destruction 
experienced  by  Cambodia.  They  stated  that 
there  was  a  high  degree  of  national  identity 
and  unity  among  the  Cambodians,  partic- 
ularly since  they  were  faced  with  the  task 
of  fighting  a  foreign  Invader.  The  "extended 
family  concept"  U  a  Cambodian  tradition 
which  has  helped  alleviate  the  burden  which 
normally  would  rest  with  the  Government. 

Cambodians  are  said  to  be  very  indi- 
vidualistic and  attached  to  their  land  and  to 
prefer  to  take  care  of  thenaselves  rather  than 
to  request  help  from  the  Oovemment.  We 
were  told  that,  for  these  reasons,  persons 
driven  from  tbelr  homes  by  the  war  tended  to 
return  to  their  homes  as  soon  as  the  fighting 
stopped.  Because  of  this  presumed  short-term 
displacement  and  the  tendency  of  Cam- 
bodians to  be  self-reliant,  the  Cambodian 
Oovemment  prefers  to  describe  the  problem 
as  a  war  victim  or  dlsplaced-person  problem 
rather  than  a  refugee  problem. 

In  this  report,  we  have  \ised  the  term  "ref- 
ugees" to  generally  describe  all  Cambodians 
who  have  fisd  their  homes  In  Communist- 
controlled  territory  or  who  have  been  dis- 
placed or  are  war  victims  as  a  result  of  com- 
bat activity  In  that  country. 

Although  our  observations  confirm  that 
the  Cambodians  seen  to  be  self-reliant  and 
do,  to  a  great  degree,  depend  on  the  family 
m  times  of  need.  It  appears  that  these  phe- 
nomena also  could  have  resulted  from  a  la^ 
ol  Oovemment  programs  for  assistance  as 
well  as  from  the  cultural  tradititms  of  the 
Cambodian  society. 

functions  of  Cambodian  Government  agen- 
cies concerning  war  victim  relief 
We  found  that  there  was  no  systematic 
approach  to  the  total  proMem  of  civilian  war 
victims— either  for  providing  temp<Mrary  as- 
sistance or  for  assisting  in  the  resetUement 
of  refugees.  Functions  and  responsibilities 
are  fragmented,  and  there  is  little  or  no  co- 
ordination among  agencies  Involved  with  the 
problem.  We  noted  that  there  bad  been  as 
many  as  nine  Cambodian  Oovemment  agen- 
cies Involved,  to  some  degree,  with  oiTlllan 
victims. 
At  the  time  of  our  review  the  two  agencies 


most  dlractly  concerned  with  the  war  victims 
problem  were  (1)  the  Commissioner  General 
for  War  Victtma  and  (2)  the  BCinlstry  of  Oom- 
mtmlty  Development.  Prior  to  September 
1970  the  Ministry  off  Social  Action,  Labor  and 
Bo^kloyment  had  a  major  rede  In  providing 
asBlstanoe  to  civilian  war  victims:  however, 
theee  functions  were  transferred  to  the  Oran- 
mlssioner  General  for  War  Victims.  The 
Commissioner  General  for  War  Victims  is  a 
civilian  agency  established  in  July  1970  that 
appears  to  be  subordinate  to  the  Minister 
of  Social  Action,  Labor  and  Employmdht. 

The  Commissioner  General  for  War  Vic- 
tims la  primarily  responsible  for  providing 
temporary  relief  to  persons  displaced  by  the 
war.  Such  relief  Includes  the  operation  ot 
refugee  camps  If  necessary.  In  addition,  the 
Ooounlssioner  General  (1)  coordinates  the 
receipt  and  distribution  of  donations  from 
private  persons  and  organizations,  (3)  re- 
cords claims  for  vrar  damage  losses,  and  (8) 
makes  paymenta  for  civilian  war  casualties. 
Although  we  were  advised  that  the  Min- 
istry of  Commxinlty  Development  was  the 
agency  primarily  concerned  with  the  long- 
term  resettlement  of  refugeea.  we  noted  that, 
in  September  1971,  the  Commissioner  Gen- 
eral for  War  Victims  devel(^)ed  a  plan  de- 
signed to  assist  refugees  wishing  to  return  to 
their  villages.  The  Commissioner  General 
foimd  that  one  of  the  most  serious  problems 
a  refugee  faced  upon  returning  to  his  vil- 
lage was  the  fact  that  his  home  and  property 
had  been  destroyed.  The  Commissioner  Gen- 
eral's plan  calls  for  providing  46  Sheets  of 
roofing — either  metal  or  fiber  cement — ^to 
each  returning  refugee  family  whose  home 
has  been  destroyed. 

The  Conunlssioner  General  estimates  that 
from  100,000  to  160,000  homes  have  been 
destroyed  by  the  war,  which  would  require 
from  4.6  million  to  6.76  million  sheets  of 
roofing  for  replacement. 

The  Commissioner  General's  plan  had  not 
been  Implemented  as  of  October  1971,  since 
no  fvmds  were  available  In  the  Cambodian 
Govenunent  budget  for  this  project.  The 
Commissioner  General  is  hoping  for  dona- 
tions from  other  coimtries  to  Implement  the 
resettlement  plan. 

The  Ministry  of  Community  Development 
also  was  in  the  process  of  developing  a  plan 
to  assist  a  number  of  refugees  to  resettle  on 
Govemment-owned  land  In  the  Phnom  Penh 
area.  As  of  October  1971,  however,  the  plan 
was  still  in  the  formative  stages  and  no 
specific  information  was  available  concern- 
ing the  substence  of  the  proposed  program 
or  the  time  when  the  program  was  to  become 
operational. 

We  found  that  there  was  no  coordination 
between  the  Ministry  of  Community  Devel- 
opment and  the  Commissioner  General  for 
War  Victims  with  respect  to  their  resettle- 
ment asslstence  plans.  Neither  agency  was 
aware  of  the  resettlement  plan  being  devel- 
oped by  the  other  agency. 

CHAPTXa  3.   KUMBCXS  OF  XCrUGEES  AND  WAX 

The  total  number  of  refugees  in  Cam- 
bodia is  largely  conjectural.  As  of  October 
1971  there  was  no  enumerating  system.  We 
were  advised  that  the  reason  it  was  so  dif- 
ficult to  make  an  accurate  estimate  of  the 
number  of  refugees  was  that  the  situation 
was  so  fiuld.  Refugees  continually  move  be- 
tween the  cities  and  their  vUlages  as  se- 
curity improves  or  deteriorates  in  various 
areas  of  the  country.  Many  refugees  move 
in  with  relatives  or  build  their  own  thatched 
shacks  on  the  periphery  of  Phnom  Penh 
or  provincial  ci4;>ltels  and  do  not  register 
with  the  Cambodian  Government. 

The  Ministry  of  Public  Health  has  esti- 
mated that  more  than  two  million  persons 
have  been  displaced  by  the  war  since  March 
1970.  OAO  found  no  basis  for  assessing  the 
reliability  of  thla  figure  or  any  other  over- 
all figures. 


As  of  September  1971  the  Commissioner 
for  War  Victims  estimated  that  160.000  ref- 
\igees  were  living  in  Phnom  Penh  and  that 
70,000  refugees  were  living  in  provincial 
ci^itals. 

The  population  of  Phnom  Penh  reportedly 
has  doubled  from  about  800.000  to  1.3  mil- 
lion since  March  18,  1970.  According  to  a 
VS.  Embassay  official,  this  increase  is  at- 
tributeble  to  the  war  and  not  to  the  world- 
wide xurban  drift  phenomenon. 

The  International  Committee  of  the  Bed 
Cross  representetlves  in  Phnom  Penh  esti- 
mated in  September  1971  that  there  were 
100,000  to  160,000  refugees  Uving  in  the  pe- 
ripheral area — ^the  so-called  "Qreen  Zone" — 
of  Phnom  Penh.  These  refugees  are  squat- 
ters who  have  built  thatched  shacks  on 
vacant  land  around  Phnom  Penh,  and  the 
number  does  not  Include  those  refugees  liv- 
ing with  relatives. 

There  slnxply  are  no  reliable  popxilatlon 
estimates  for  provincial  capitals  to  indicate 
the  validity  of  the  Commissioner  General's 
estimate  of  70,000  displaced  persons.  We 
were  informed  by  the  Governor  of  Svay  Rleng 
Province,  however,  that  prior  to  March  1970 
the  city  of  Svay  Bleng — the  provincial  capi- 
tal— had  a  population  of  about  100,000.  He 
steted  that  between  March  1970  and  Sep- 
tember 1971  the  peculation  of  the  city  In- 
creased to  about  360,000.  Many  of  these  per- 
sons move  between  the  provincial  capital 
and  their  homes  in  nearby  villages;  how- 
ever, the  Governor  stated  that,  because  of 
security,  about  46,000  people  had  not  re- 
turned to  their  villages  In  over  a  year. 

We  believe  that  theee  estimatea  indicate, 
to  some  degree,  the  extent  of  the  refugee 
problem  in  CambodU.  It  is  apparent,  how- 
ever, that  any  realistic,  quantltetlve  assess- 
ment of  refugee  needs  in  Cambodia  requires 
more  reliable  date.  The  figures  referred  to 
throughout  this  report  should  be  considered 
merMy  as  rough  indicators. 

Jt^istered  refugees 
As  of  September  30,  1971,  a  total  of  77,673 
persons  in  the  Phnom  Penh  area  had  regis- 
tered as  rtf  ugees  with  the  Commissioner  Gen- 
eral for  War  Victims.  About  1,500  refugees 
wM«  living  In  four  canqi*  in  Phnom  Penh, 
and  the  remainder  were  living  either  with 
relatives  or  in  the  Green  Zone. 

On  the  baals  of  population  estimates  dis- 
cussed above.  It  was  i4>parenit  that  only  a 
smaU  peroentage  of  the  refugees  had  regis- 
tered with  the  Commissioner  General  for  War 
Victims. 

In  an  attempt  to  ascertain  the  reason  so 
few  refugeea  had  registered,  we  interviewed 
at  random  18  refugees  living  in  the  Green 
Zone  of  Phnom  Psnh.  Of  the  18  refugees, 
five  were  registered  with  the  Commlsslonw 
General,  and  one  was  aware  of  the  office  of 
the  Commissioner  General  but  had  not  reg- 
istered. The  other   12  said  they  had  never 
heard  of  the  Commissioner  General  for  War 
Victims  but  toat  they  would  have  registered 
had  they  known.  The  five  refugees  who  had 
registered   stated   that   they  had   never  re- 
ceived any  assistance  from  the  Government. 
unitary  dependents 
In  addition  to  the  clvUlan  refugees  dis- 
cussed above,  as  of  August  1971  there  were 
1,389    military    families    and    dependents — 
6,487  persons— living  in  31  centers  through- 
out Phnom  Penh.  Although  famUles  generaUy 
accompany  Cambodian  military  personnel  to 
the  anas  where  fighttng  Is  taking  place,  this 
sometimes  Is  not  possible,  and  therefore  the 
families  Uve  In  military-provided  centers  for 
short  periods  of  time.  Although  the  living 
conditions  in  these  31  centers  are  similar  to 
thoae  of  the  clvUlan  refugees'  centers,  the 
Cambodian  Government  does  not  consider 
military  personnel  and  tbelr  dependento  as 
refugees  since  the  head  of  the  household  has 
a  regular  source  of  income. 

Registered  war  damage  claims 
As  steted  above,  one  of  the  functions  ot 
the  Commissioner  General  for  War  Victims 
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Is  to  record  cl&lnu  for  damages  caused  b  '  the 
war.  Claims  were  accepted  from  (1)  p  ibllc 
bodies,  (2)  religious  organizations,  (3)  I  tual- 
neaa  enterprises,  and  (4)  private  IndlTlduals. 
As  of  September  1971  tbe  Commissioner  Gen- 
eral had  recorded  23,030  claims  for  a  i  otal 
value  of  the  equivalent  of  $130  million-  -all 
amounts  shown  In  equivalent  dollars  In  this 
report  have  been  converted  at  the  official  rate 
of  66.64  rlels  to  «1. 

Included  In  the  total  number  of  di  1ms 
recorded  were  claims  for  12,076  destit  yed 
homes  and  other  property  owned  by  prl  ate 
Individuals  and  valued  at  the  equlvalen  of 
about  $78.7  million.  Although  this  aggref  ate 
value  may  be  oversUted,  on  the  basis  of  lur 
obaervatlooa  and  Interviews  with  both  Ci  m- 
bodlan  Oovemment  officials  and  rtfugeei ,  it 
appears  that  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
total  number  of  war  damage  losses  have  b  »en 
reported. 

At  the  time  of  our  review,  none  ot  the 
claims  for  war  damages  had  been  paid.  It  vas 
apparent  that  funds  had  not  been  nade 
available  for  liquidating  claims,  and  we  \  'ere 
advised  that  It  was  unlikely  that  any  ds  Ims 
for  war  damages  would  be  paid  imtll  a  :ter 
the  war  was  over.  Moreover  specific  pnoe- 
dures  have  not  been  established  to  ol  fset 
war  damage  claims  with  any  resettlen  ent 
assistance  that  may  be  provided  by  the  O  >m- 
mlssloner  Oeneral  for  War  Victims  or  the 
Ministry  of  Community  DevMopment. 

CRAFTBB  4.  LBVKL  Or  mTAirCIAL  ASSIST ANCB  rOK 
WAS    VICTIMS 

Cambodian  Government  Resources  fc  ' 
Civilian  War  Victims 

Cambodian  Oovermnent  funds  for  ;  ro- 
grams  relating  to  the  problem  of  clvl  lan 
war  victims  have  been  channeled  thro  igh 
two  agencies— the  liOnUtry  of  Social  Actjon. 
Labor  and  Kmployment  and  the  Cor 
sloner  Oeneral  for  War  Victims.  Also  khe 
Ministry  of  Community  DevelopniBnt 
budgeted  the  equivalent  of  about  $90025 
for  its  refugee  resettlement  project;  now- 
ever,  we  could  not  ascertain  whether Tany 
of  these  funds  had  been  expended  at  vhe 
time  of  our  review. 

The  total   budget  of  the  Conunlaaiolier 
Oeneral  for  War  Victims  was  the  equlvtUfnt 
of  about  $324,090  for  the  period  July  16,  IJTO, 
through  December  31,  1971.  Because  of 
higher  priority  afforded  the  military  ef 
however,  the  Commissioner  General   st 
that    the    war    victims*    budget    had 
reduced  to  about  $262,070  for  the  18-m4 
period  ended  December  31.  1971. 

The  Commissioner  Oeneral  for  Wari 
tlms  was  unable  to  provide  us  with 
tailed  estimate  of  expenditures  thii 
December  31,  1971;  however,  he  advlst 
that  a  large  percentage  of  the  funds  _.„- 
vlded  by  the  Cambodian  Oovemment  for  »ar 
victims  was  used  to  make  payments  for 
civilian  casualties.  The  following  schm  ule 
itemizes  expenditures  of  the  Commlssk  oer 
General  for  the  9-month  period  from  .  uly 
1970  through  March  1971. 
Type  of  expenditure — Equivalent  U.S.  dttlars 
War  casualty  payments  for: 

ClvUlans  killed $31569 

Civilians     wounded 4|,266 

Missing  Oovemment  employees..       21866 

Total 681690 

Food  purchases  and  other  refugee  \ 

reUef a8.\516 

Administrative  expenses 17,030 


■Total  114,, 

If  expenditures  for  the  period  Af 
through  December  1971  are  made  at  the  siu^e 
rate  that  the  $28,616  was  expended  diutm 
the  previous  9  months,  we  estimate  that  the , 
Commissioner  Oeneral  will  expend  a  total  of 
about  $61,260  for  refugee  relief  for  the  18- 
month  period  ended  December  31,  1971.  In 
view  of  the  $7ax>30  reduction  In  the  budget 
of  the  Commissioner  General,  however,  we 


believe  that  Cambodian  Oovemment  ex- 
penditures for  actual  refugee  relief  probably 
wlU  be  leas  than  $61,260  for  the  18-month 
period  ended  December  31, 1971. 

Prior  to  September  1, 1B70,  the  Ministry  of 
Social  Action,  Labor  and  Smploymant  was 
responsible  for  making  payments  for  all  war 
casualties — civilian  and  military.  Subsequent 
to  September  1, 1970,  reqmnslblUty  for  clvU- 
lan  casualties  was  assigned  to  the  Commis- 
sioner Oeneral  for  War  Victims  and  responsi- 
bility for  military  casualties  was  assigned  to 
the  Commissioner  Oeneral  for  Veterans. 

The  Ministry  of  Social  Action,  Labor  and 
Kmployment  assisted  In  the  repatriation  of 
over  200,000  Vietnamese  nationals  from  Cam- 
bodia to  South  Vietnam  during  the  period 
April  1970  through  June  1971.  In  addition, 
this  Ministry  contributed  to  the  relief  of 
refugees.  An  Itemization  of  the  expenditures 
of  the  Ministry  from  March  1970  through 
September  1971,  as  related  to  war  victims,  U 
shown  below. 

Type  0/  expenditure — Squivalent  U.S.  dollars 

Payments    for    persons    killed — 

clvUian  and  mUltary $432,176 

Paymenta  to  persons  wounded — 
civilian  and  mUltary 412,748 

Repatriation  of  Vietnamese  na- 
tionals         800,100 

Miscellaneous    87,747 


Total 1,292,770 

We  were  imable  to  c^taln  a  more  detailed 
Itemization  of  expenditures  for  civilian  and 
for  military  casualties;  however,  we  were  in- 
formed that  moet  of  these  payments  had 
been  made  for  mUltary  casualties.  We  also 
were  advised  that  the  "miscellaneous"  cate- 
gory included  administrative  costs  as  well 
as  expenditures  for  refugee  relief  Items. 

ASSIBTANCS     PBOVmiD    BT    FOaXION     COUNTaiKS 
AKD    VOLUNTAST    AOKNCIXS 

Much  of  the  burden  of  refugee  relief  and 
humanitarian  assistance  in  Cambodia  has 
been  borne  by  voluntary  relief  agencies  and 
foreign  countries.  As  of  September  1971,  30 
foreign  countries  and /or  private  organiza- 
tions had  contributed  at  least  $4.6  million 
of  humanitarian  assistance  to  Cambodia.  Be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  the  donations,  how- 
ever, we  were  unable  to  determine  their  exact 
values.  (See  app.  n  for  a  listing  of  human- 
itarian contributions  as  al  September  1971.) 

Contributions  from  foreign  countries  gen- 
erally were  channeled  through  their  respec- 
tive Red  Cross  Societies  to  the  Cambodian 
Red  Cross  Society,  either  directly  or  through 
the  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross  and/or  the  League  of  Re:l  Cross  Socie- 
ties. Some  private  organizations  also  chan- 
neled their  humanitarian  assistance  through 
the  Cambodian  Red  Cross  Society,  and  others 
contributed  directly  to  the  Commissioner 
Oeneral  for  War  Victims. 

The  Cambodian  Red  Cross  Society  re- 
distributed an  estimated  $342,096  worth  of 
relief  material  to  the  Commissioner  Oeneral 
for  War  Victims  and  redistributed  other  hu- 
manitarian relief  having  an  unknown  value 
directly  to  hospitals,  clinics,  the  Ministry  of 
Public  Health,  refugee  camps,  and  war  vlc- 
tUns. 

The  Commissioner  Oeneral  for  War  Vic- 
tims reported  that  the  following  private 
donations  had  been  channeled  through  his 
organization  as  of  September  1,  1971: 

Donor — Equivalent  U.S.  dollars 

Persons $4,783 

Cambodian  Red  Cross  Society 342,096 

Catholic   Relief  Services 144,697 

Catholic  Church  Committee  for  Mu- 
tual Aid  and  Assistance $110,824 

Mutual     Aid     Committee     of     the 
Khmer  Evangelical  Church 10,642 


Total 612,943 

Japanese  humanitarian  assistance 
The  largest  humanitarian  assistance  con- 
/tiibutlon    to   Cambodia    was   made   by   the 


Japanese  Oovemment.  This  assistance, 
valued  at  about  $3.7  million,  was  channeled' 
through  the  Japanese  Red  Cross  Society  to 
the  Cambodian  Red  Cross  Society  and  con- 
sisted primarily  of  medical  supplies  and 
equipment,  foodstuffs,  medical-purpose  ve- 
hicles, and  100  prefabricated  buildings  to  be 
used  for  refugee  bousing.  Many  of  these 
Items  were  redistributed  by  the  Cambodian 
Red  Cross  directly  to  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Health.  Other  items  were  redistributed  to  the 
Commissioner  Oeneral  for  War  Victims,  and 
some  items  were  used  by  the  Cambodian  Red 
Cross  for  its  hunoanltarlan  activities. 

The  100  three-family  prefabricated  build- 
ings arrived  in  June  1971.  At  the  time  of  our 
review,  none  cf  the  prefabricated  buildings 
had  been  used  for  refugee  housing.  We  were 
advised  that  there  were  no  plans  for  using 
these  buildings  as  housing  for  refugees  be- 
cause Cambodian  people  preferred  to  live  In 
traditional  Cambodian  houses  built  on  stilts 
rather  than  in  the  prefabricated  buildings. 
We  were  advised  that  the  prefabricated 
buUdlngs  were  being  kept  in  open  storage 
and  were  deteriorating  rapidly. 
Other  contributions  for  refugee  housing 

The  Office  of  the  United  Nations  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees  had  donated 
$50,000  and  World  Vision  had  donated  $10,- 
000  for  a  refugee  housing  project  to  be  con- 
structed near  Phnom  Penh.  This  project,  to 
be  supervised  by  the  Cambodian  Red  Cross, 
was  begun  in  January  1971  and  consisted  of 
three  buildings,  each  with  16  family  cubicles. 
In  August  1971,  the  project  was  about  76- 
percent  complete  and  no  provision  had  been 
made  for  water  or  electricity.  In  addition,  the 
building  site,  which  was  on  Oiled  land,  had 
begun  to  sink. 

According  to  the  Commissioner  Oeneral 
for  War  Victims,  the  average  cost  of  over 
$1,000  a  unit  for  this  project  was  outrageous 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  costs  about  $100 
to  construct  a  traditional  Cambodian  house. 

CHAFTXa   8.   COICDrnoH  OP   WXruOMMS 

There  are  two  gentral  categorlea  q( 
refugees  In  CambodU:  (1)  those  Uvlng  in 
refugee  camps.  Including  about  4,670  of 
VUtnamese  origin  who  are  Interned,  and 
(2)  those  living  with  relatives  or  housed 
In  squatter  shacks  In  the  peripheral  areas 
of  Phnom  Penh  and  provincial  capitals. 
During  our  review  we  visited  six  locatlonB 
In  the  Phnom  Penh  area  and  nine  loeatlont 
m  four  provinces  where  refugees  were  liv- 
ing. These  locatlona  Included  four  camps 
in  the  Ftinom  Penh  area  and  five  oampa  In 
the  provinces.  Our  observations  are  pre- 
sented below. 

AvailabUity  of  food 

Interviews  with  numerous  persons  Indi- 
cated that,  up  to  the  time  of  our  review  In 
October  1971.  the  avallaMllty  of  an  ade- 
quate food  supply  was  considered  not  to 
be  a  serious  problem.  Representatives  of  the 
World  Health  Organization,  the  Interna- 
tional Committee  of  the  Red  Cross,  and  ths 
Cambodian  Red  Cross  and  doctors  from  the 
Ministry  of  PubUc  Health,  however,  stated 
that  the  lack  of  sufficient  food  very  rapidly 
was  becoming  a  serious  problem  among  the 
population  In  general  and  among  the  refu- 
gees In  particular.  We  were  told  that  there 
were  signs  of  malnutrition  and  vitamin 
deficiency. 

We  were  advised  that  several  factors  were 
increasing  the  pressure  on  the  food  situation. 
Slnoe  March  1970,  the  price  of  basic  food 
commodities,  such  as  rice,  has  more  than 
doubled  and  some  Items,  such  as  meat, 
poultry,  and  pork,  are  nearly  imposslbls  to 
obtain.  We  were  UMd  that  even  fish,  which 
was  a  tradlUonal  item  In  the  r«f««H«.M>n 
diet,  had  become  so  expensive  that  tt  oooM 
be  afforded  only  by  the  wealthy.  Price  In- 
creases were  brought  about  by  reduosd  siq;>- 
pUes  and  by  changes  In  H«wn»w«i  (or  food 
Items  as  a  result  of  the  war-caussd  dWo- 
caUons. 
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We  were  told  that  most  of  tbe  refugees— 
psrtleuU(l7  those  In  tlM  pzortDoss  and  tn 
the  Green  Zone  of  Phnom  Penh — tradi- 
tionally w«te  fanners  and  grew  mneh  of 
their  own  food. 

In  their  sUtus  as  refugees.  It  Is  generally 
not  possible  for  them  to  grow  their  own 
food. 

Our  observations  and  Interviews  with  nu- 
merous refugees  living  outside  refugee  camps 
generally  confirmed  that  the  lack  of  suffi- 
cient food  rapidly  was  becoming  a  serious 
problem.  Most  of  the  refugees  we  Interviewed 
had  some  type  of  employment;  however,  their 
family  earnings  ranged  between  an  equiva- 
lent of  36  cents  and  $3  a  day.  The  number 
of  family  members  ranged  from  four  to  11 
persons. 

All  but  two  of  the  refugees  that  we  inter- 
viewed stated  that  it  was  very  difficult  to 
obtain  sufficient  food  for  their  families.  The 
representative  of  the  International  Com- 
mittee of  the  Red  Cross  estimated  that,  as 
of  September  1971,  the  minimum  cost  to 
adequately  feed  one  person  in  the  Phnom 
Penh  area  was  the  equivalent  of  about  $1.80 
a  day. 

LIVINO  CONDITIONS 

Condition  of  refugees  in  Phnom  Penh 

Tuol  Kauk  Camp — In  September  1971  this 
site  housed  400  Khmer  Montagnards  from 
Batanaklrl  Province.  This  facility  was  a  for- 
mer youth  camp  that  was  converted  into  a 
refugee  camp  In  June  1970,  at  which  time  it 
housed  1,970  refugees.  The  facility  consisted 
of  four  concrete  buildings  divided  Into  indi- 
vidual family  cubicles.  The  buildings  ap- 
peared to  be  in  adequate  condition,  and  the 
facility  was  not  crowded.  Water  was  supplied 
to  the  camp  by  the  city  water  system,  sani- 
tary facilities  were  adequate,  a  medical  sta- 
tion was  available,  and  a  large  classroom  had 
been  established.  We  noted  that  small  plote 
of  land  had  been  made  available  tat  growing 
vegetables  and  that  a  small  poultry  project 
had  been  started. 

We  were  advised  that  every  2  weelcs  69  of 
the  89  families  in  the  camp  received  200 
kilograms  of  lioe  through  the  commissioner 
Oeneral  for  War  Victims.  The  remaining  20 
families  had  a  source  of  Income  and  received 
only  free  shelter  from  the  Cambodian  Oov- 
emment. 

St.  Joseph's  Seminary — In  September  1971 
this  site  housed  224  Canadian  refugees,  pri- 
marily from  Kompong  Thom  Province.  We 
were  advised  that,  when  this  Catholic  semi- 
nary was  converted  into  a  refugee  camp  in 
August  1970,  it  housed  about  20.000  refugees 
of  Vietnamese  origin  and  was  in  very  poor 
condition.  These  ethnic  Vietnamese  were  la- 
ter repatriated  to  South  Vietnam. 

At  the  time  of  our  visit,  conditions  at  the 
camp  appeared  adequate.  We  noted  that  land 
was  available  for  growing  food  and  that  poul- 
try and  pigs  were  being  raised.  Although  no 
medical  facilities  were  available  at  the  camp, 
transportation  to  nearby  medical  facilities 
was  provided,  if  necessary,  by  the  Commis- 
sioner General  for  War  Victims.  Xzcept  for 
providing  this  service,  the  Cambodian  Oov- 
emment did  not  provide  assistance  to  ref- 
ugees at  this  camp. 

Chak  Angre  Camp — ^In  Septembw  1971  this 
camp  housed  383  civilian  refugees.  The  camp, 
which  was  opened  In  December  1970,  was 
built  qteciflcally  as  a  refuges  camp.  The 
camp  was  not  crowded;  however,  living  quar- 
ters consisted  of  canvas-covered  platforms 
constructed  about  12  Inches  above  use 
ground.  Family  oompartmente  ware  about  6 
by  8  feet  in  size  and  had  no  partitions  be- 
tween living  quartera. 

We  noted  that  showering  facilities  and  la- 
trines had  been  constructed.  Water  was  siq>- 
plled  from  the  city  water  system  and  aiq>eared 
adequate.  No  schocd  fsclllties  were  avallaUe 
at  the  camp;  however,  we  were  tcdd  that 
children  attended  public  echoed  in  Phnom 
Penh.  At  the  time  of  our  visit,  only  10 
families     were     receiving     food     assistance 


through  the  Commissioner  General  for  War 
^^Ums. 

Cao  Dai  Pagoda  Camp — In  September  1971. 
616  refugees  of  Vietnamese  origin,  prlmarly 
from  Battambang  Province,  were  housed  on 
the  grounds  <tf  the  Cao  Dal  Pagoda  near  tbe 
center  of  Phnom  Penh.  Tbls  eaxap  was  guard- 
ed by  the  Cambodian  mUltary.  Refugees  ot 
Vietnamese  Origin  having  proper  credentials 
were  free  to  come  and  go  during  the  day; 
however,  they  were  required  to  be  inside  the 
camp  at  night.  About  40  of  the  male  refugees 
without  ptapei  credentials  were  prohibited 
from  leaving  the  camp. 

Families  were  crowded  into  makeshift  liv- 
ing quartern  constructed  on  platforms  about 
12  Inches  above  the  ground.  Roofs  and  walls 
were  constructed  of  any  available  material — 
thatch,  tin,  cardboard,  burlap,  or  wood.  Con- 
ditions were  generally  unsf^tary;  there  were 
pools  of  stagnant  water  aroimd  the  living 
quarters.  We  noted  that  adequate  latrines 
had  been  provided  and  that  adequate  water 
was  available  from  the  city  water  system. 

We  were  told  that  this  camp  was  sup- 
ported primarily  by  the  Cambodian  Catho- 
lic Chtirch  and  that  some  assistance  had 
been  provided  by  the  Oovemment  of  South 
Vietnam.  The  refugees  also  had  received  600 
kilograms  of  rice  a  week  through  the  Com- 
missioner Oeneral  for  War  Victims. 

Green  Zone — We  visited  two  locations  in 
the  peripheral  area  of  Phnom  Penh — ^the  so- 
called  Green  Zone.  Cambodian  officials  did 
not  know  how  many  refugees  were  living  in 
this  area;  however,  the  estimates  ranged 
from  100,000  to  300,000  persons.  These  refu- 
gees were  squatters  who  had  built  shacks 
on  vacant  land— either  Oovemment-owned 
OT  privately  owned.  We  noted  that  the  Shacks 
generally  were  ctKistructed  of  thatch  and 
were  built  on  stllte.  Both  areas  we  visited 
were  fiooded.  and  the  water  was  stagnant. 
No  sanitary  facUltlss  wers  available,  and  all 
the  refugees  we  Interviewed  had  to  purchase 
drinking  water  and  transport  it  for  some 
distance  to  their  hotnea. 

No  special  medical  facilities  for  refugees 
had  been  establishsd  in  these  areas;  how- 
ever, the  dispensary  and  hoq>ital  facilities 
of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Health  were  avail- 
able. These  facilities  were  located  a  consid- 
erable distance  from  the  areas  we  visited, 
and  most  of  the  refugees  did  not  know  the 
locations  of  hospitals  or  dispensaries.  Be- 
cause of  the  extreme  shortage  of  medicines 
in  Cambodia,  refugees  who  did  utilise  Gov- 
ernment medical  facilities  were  not  provided 
with  free  medicines.  Rather,  they  were  given 
prescriptions  to  buy  their  own  medicines  at 
local  pharmacies.  Because  the  refugees  had 
no  money,  they  usually  went  without  medi- 
cines.^ 

Ihe  refugees  we  interviewed  had  not  re- 
ceived any  Government  assistance  except  for 
the  assistance  available  at  the  public  health 
facilities.  Most  had  some  type  of  employ- 
ment; however,  their  earnings  were  very 
meager  and  generally  were  Inadequate  for 
providing  the  necessities  of  life.  Notwith- 
standing our  observations  in  the  Green 
Zone,  it  i^ppeared  that  the  living  conditions 
of  these  refxigees  were  somewhat  better  than 
those  we  observed  at  some  of  the  refugee 
camps. 

Co7^dit^on  of  refugees  in  the  provinces, 
Battambang  Province 

We  Inspected  three  camps  located  In  and 
near  the  dty  of  Battambang;  the  camps 
boused  a  total  of  4.064  refugees  of  Vletnameee 
origin  from  tbe  provinces  of  Siem  tbemip  and 
Battambang.  These  camps  were  baslcaUy  in- 
ternment camps,  since  the  movementa  of 
these  Intemeee  were  restricted  and  since  the 
camps  were  guarded  by  the  Cambodian  mili- 
tary. The  adulte  were  issued  passes  permit- 
ting them  to  leave  the  camps  during  the 
hours  6  ajn.  to  6  pjn. 

Ihece  were  no  medical  facilities  at  any  of 
ths  camps;  however,  we  were  told  that  a 
mobile  medical  unit  visited  the  camps  every 
3  weeks.  In  addition,  a  nsarby  public  health 


hospital  was  available  in  case  of  an  emw- 
gency.  We  were  adviasd  that  most  of  the  ref- 
ugees ot  Vletnamess  origin  had  found  some 
menial  emirioyment  in  the  dty  of  Battam- 
bang and  that  the  Oovemment  was  no  longer 
providing  food  assistanos. 

Allowing  are  exanqiles  of  tbe  conditions 
we  obeerved  at  the  three  camps. 

Wat  Leap  Camp— In  Ssptomher  1971  this 
camp  housed  1,917  ethnic  Vietnamese  na- 
tionals in  an  area  about  the  siae  of  an  aver- 
age dty  block.  The  camp  was  exceedingly 
crowded.  It  was  surroundsd  by  a  barbed-wire 
fence,  and  military  guards  wu«  at  the  gate. 
The  camp  area  was  unsanitary,  and  stagnant 
water  and  open  sewers  were  around  the  living 
quarters.  A  common  latrine  had  been  con- 
structed. (See  photo  on  p.  37.)  Water  was 
obtained  from  a  city  water  system;  however, 
because  the  water  pressure  was  so  low,  the 
supply  appeared  to  be  inadequate  for  the 
camp. 

No  school  faculties  had  been  established  at 
the  camp.  A  Cambodian  Oovemment  official 
advised  us  that  the  chUdren  could  attend 
tbe  public  schools  in  Battambang;  however, 
we  were  advised  by  the  cunp  Chief  that  none 
of  the  ChUdten  had  been  enrolled  in  school. 
At  this  camp  each  famUy  of  five  persons 
or  less  had  been  allocated  an  area  of  about 
10  by  16  feet  on  which  to  construct  Ite  own 
living  quarters.  Larger  famUles  were  allo- 
cated additional  space.  The  living  quarters 
were  constructed  In  rows  and  generally  did 
not  have  partitions  between  Individual  fam- 
ily compartments.  The  quarters — construct- 
ed on  low  platforms — were  made  of  thateh, 
tin,  wood,  burlap,  or  any  scrap  material  which 
was  avaUable.  (See  photo  on  p.  39.) 

Bank  of  Agricole  Camp — The  camp,  con- 
structed In  the  co'^jtyard  of  a  former  bank 
buUdlng,  housed  1,179  refugees  of  Vietna- 
mese origin.  Sanitary  conditions  at  this  camp 
were  somewhat  better  than  those  at  the  Wat 
Leap  Camp;  however,  conditions  were  very 
crowded.  No  latrine  had  been  constructed, 
and  we  were  told  that  the  people  iised  a 
nearby  river  as  a  latrine.  Water  was  obtained 
from  the  city  water  system,  and  the  supply 
appeared  adequate.  Living  quarters  had  I>een 
constructed  of  materials  slmUar  to  those  at 
Wat  Leap  Camp;  however,  we  did  not  ob- 
serve open  sewers  or  stagnant  water  around 
the  living  area.  (See  photo  on  p.  30.) 

Former  Chinese  school  camp — ^Thls  camp 
Is  a  former  school  buUding,  located  in  the 
downtown  area  ot  Battambang.  It  housed 
968  refugees  of  Vletnameee  origin  who  for- 
merly lived  In  tbe  city  of  Battambang.  These 
refugees  vrere  prlndpally  mechanics  and 
other  craftsmen  who  were  still  employed  at 
their  trades  during  the  day.  Sanltai7  condi- 
tions at  the  camp  appeared  to  be  adequate; 
there  was  a  suffldent  water  supply  and  ade- 
quate latrines.  Tbe  camp  was  overcrowded. 
The  former  schod  building  has  a  total  of 
26  rooms.  Each  room  Is  about  16  by  20  feet 
and  houses  an  average  eight  families.  We 
were  shown  one  room  (see  photo  on  p.  31) 
which  officials  stated  housed  62  persons.  It 
was  apparent  that  the  space  was  Inadequate 
to  sleep  62  persons,  and  we  were  told  that 
the  people  slept  in  the  open  courtyard. 
Svay  Rieng  Province 
In  the  Parrot's  Beak  area,  we  inspected 
two  camps  sstabllshed  for  Cambodian  refu- 
gees and  observed  the  general  living  condi- 
tions of  refugees  living  outside  the  camps 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  dty  of  Svay  Rieng  and 
the  village  of  Prasaut.  Cambodian  Govern- 
ment officials  did  not  know  the  exact  number 
of  displaced  persons  living  in  the  area  be- 
cause they  tended  to  move  back  and  forth 
between  their  homes  and  tbe  dty.  We  were 
told,  however,  that  there  were  about  A5J0OO 
refugees  in  the  area  who  had  been  unable 
to  return  to  their  homes  because  of  security 
conditions.  This  is  an  area  where  consider- 
able flirting  has  taken  place  that  Involved 
both  Cambodian  and  South  Vletnamees 
forces.  (See  photo  on  p.  33.) 
Bak  Ronas  Camp— Tbia  camp  was  con- 
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Btructcd  by  the  Cambodian  OoTemma  kt  In 
November  1970  at  an  eqiUvalent  coat  of  fbout 
99,000.  The  camp,  constating  of  two 
wooden  buildings  and  one  thatched  tkdld' 
Ing  with  concrete  floors  and  sbeet-ii  letal 
rooflng,  housed  about  600  persons  In  Sep  am- 
ber 1971.  Living  conditions  appeared  ftde- 
quate,  although  somewhat  crowded,  water 
was  obtained  from  two  wells;  however,  we 
were  told  that  the  supply  was  Inadequate  and 
that  river  water  was  used  to  supplement  the 
water  supply.  Sanitary  conditions  app«ftred 
generally  adequate.  We  were  advised  that 
medical  and  school  facilities  were  aval:  able 
at  a  nearby  village.  (See  photo  on  p.  34.  i 

Ba  Yap  Camp — The  camp  was  a  foi  mer 
military  camp  which,  In  September  1B71, 
housed  about  6,000  civilian  refugees.  U  'Ing 
conditions  at  this  camp  were  very  ixa  de- 
quate.  There  were  no  sanitary,  medical ,  or 
school  facilities  available,  and  drinking  ^ter 
was  obtained  from  a  nearby  river.  We  ^tn 
told  that  the  refugees  had  constructed  ithe 
thatched  huts  In  which  they  were  Uvlngknd 
that  they  had  not  received  any  Oovemment 
assistance.  The  thatched  huts  were  cpn- 
structed  on  the  ground  and  were  generally 
about  4  feet  high.  We  noted  that  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  stagnant  water  around  ^e 
caunp  area.  We  were  told  that  these  refug 
had  lived  In  this  camp  from  June  1970  s 
that,  at  one  time,  the  camp  had  housed 
many  as  16,000  refugees.  (See  photo  on  p.  3ft.) 

Refugees  living  outside  camp  areas — Cpe 
of  the  areas  we  visited  was  the  village 
Prasaut  near  the  city  of  Svay  Rleng.  We  w*re 
told  that  607  refugee  famUles  living  In  «xls 
area  were  housed  In  thatched  huts,  bomb  >d- 
out  buildings,  and  other  available  shelt  irs. 
The  thatched  huts  were  built  directly  on  ;he 
ground,  and  we  observed  that  there  wa  i  a 
great  deal  of  stagnant  water  In  the  area. '.  "he 
only  medlc«a  facility  available  was  a  small 
military  Infirmary;  however,  we  were  advaed 
that  the  supply  of  medicine  had  been /ex- 
hausted. No  school  facilities  were  avallwile. 
We  were  told  that  water  was  obtained  1  ram 
shallow  wells  dug  by  the  refugees.  (See 
photos  on  pp.  37  and  38.)  (Photos  mentl'  >ned 
not  printed  In  Recosd.) 

Kompong  Chhnang  Province 

In  the  city  of  Kompong  Chhnang-  -the 
provincial  capital — there  were  1,969  C  am- 
bodlan  refugees  living  In  an  area  around  the 
Teay  Tep  Pagoda.  The  pagoda  was  used  as  a 
center  for  providing  emergency  relief:  1  low- 
ever,  very  few  refugees  lived  Inside  I  the 
pagoda  oompoiuid.  \ 

We  were  told  about  200  refugee  fam  lies 
lived  on  boats  and  that  the  remainder  1  ved 
In  thatched  bouses  near  the  pagoda.  Som  t  of 
the  boaU  being  used  by  the  refugees  weip  of 
the  type  normally  used  for  living  p 
Others  were  not  and  appeared  to  be  <Ailte 
crowded.  We  were  advised  that  the  boats  |iad 
been  owned  by  fishermen  of  Vletni 
origin  who  had  been  repatriated  to 
Vietnam.  The  thatched  hoiues  were 
structed  on  stilts  by  the  refugees  In  a  fl< 
area  and  were  generally  about  10  by  1 
In  size. 

We  were  told  that  the  only  asslstani 
had  been  provided  to  these  refugees  wasj 
private  Individuals  and  the  Cambod 
Cross.  We  were  told  also  that  sufflclent 
gency  relief  material  had  been  pro' 
however,  the  food  situation  was  becoi 
serious.  Notwithstanding  these  observat  ons, 
conditions  did  not  appear  to  be  as  ba  1  as 
those  we  observed  In  Svay  Rleng  Prov  nee. 
(See  photo  on  p.  39.)  (Photos  mentioned 
not  printed  in  Rkcoso.) 

CHAPTEK    S.    rACTORS    OBNEKATINO    SErUOl  XS 

We  were  advised  that  a  large  percentage 
of  the  refugees  in  Cambodia  were  persons  who 
had  fled  from  their  homes  In  Commu:  list- 
controlled  territory  and  that  a  lower  per- 
centage of  refugees  were  generated  as  a  d  rect 
resiilt  of  aerial  bombardment  and  other  <  om- 
bat  activity.  Because  of  the  lack  of  rel!  able 
data,  we  were  unable  to  determine  the  per- 
centage of  refugees  generated  as  a  resu  t  of 
any  one  factor. 


On  the  basis  of  our  obaerratlons.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  more  aflluent  i>eraons  flee  their 
homes  when  Communists  take  over  the  areas 
but  that  the  less  aflluent  persons  tend  to  re- 
main in  their  homes  in  Communist-con- 
trolled areas  and  flee  only  If  actual  fighting 
breaks  out  In  the  area.  It  upptttn  that  refu- 
gees currently  are  being  generated  as  a  di- 
rect result  of  combat  activity  Involving  Cam- 
bodian and/or  South  Vietnamese  forces  and 
of  Allied  air  strikes.  Por  example,  in  l€arch 
1971  the  Cambodian  Oovemment  estimated 
that  a  maximimi  20  percent  of  property 
damage  was  a  result  of  Cambodian  and  Allied 
air  operations. 

U.S.  air  support 

After  the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  ground  forces 
from  intervention  areas  in  Cambodia  on 
June  30,  1970,  the  n.S.  Air  Force  was  author- 
ized to  continue  air  Interdiction — strikes  at 
enemy  troop  and  supply  concentrations  and 
lines  of  communication.  The  air  role  nf  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  subsequently  has  expanded  In 
Cambodia  and,  at  the  present  time.  Includes 
direct  close  air  support  of  combat  opera- 
tions conducted  by  Cambodian  and  South 
Vietnamese  forces  in  Cambodia.  The  U.S.  air 
war  in  Cambodia  Is  controlled  by  the  Com- 
mander, U.S.  Military  Assistance  Command, 
Vietnam. 

We  were  advised  that  there  are  no  free- 
flre  zones  in  Cambodia  similar  to  those  In 
Vietnam.  Saturation-bombing  missions  are 
carried  out,  however,  by  high-altitude  B-52 
aircraft  over  the  Communist-controlled  east- 
em  and  northeastern  areas  of  Cambodia.  We 
were  advised  that,  although  these  areas  rep- 
resented about  26  percent  of  Cambodia's  ter- 
ritory, they  contained  only  6  percent  of  the 
population. 

U.S.  Air  Force  cloae-alr-support  activities 
are  conducted  at  the  request  of  the  Cambo- 
dian military  and  are  controlled  by  forward 
air  control  aircraft  operating  over  Cambodia. 
We  have  been  advised  that  close-alr-support 
strikes  are  coordinated  through  Cambodian 
military  unit  commanders  and  are  provided 
In  any  area  of  Cambodia  where  combat  ac- 
tion Is  taking  place.  Air  support  Is  also  pro- 
vided by  the  South  Vietnamese  Air  Force 
and  the  Cambodian  Air  Force. 

Information  concerning  the  number  and 
types  of  U.S.  Air  Force  strikes  in  Caml>odla, 
the  typws  of  bombs  used,  general  target  lo- 
cations, and  rules  of  engagement  governing 
air  activity  Is  olasslfled  "Secret."  Conse- 
quently. In  the  Interest  of  providing  an  un- 
classlQed  document,  we  have  not  Included 
this  data  In  the  report. 

RxrUGEXS  REStTLTING  FROM  ACTIVTnXS  OF 
ARMCO  rORCKS  or  SOUTH  VIETNAU 

In  accordance  with  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  Oovernments  of  Cambodia  and 
South  Vietnam,  South  Vietnamese  troops 
conduct  combat  operations  against  Com- 
munist forces  in  Cambodia,  primarily  in 
those  provinces  bordering  South  Vietnam. 
Numerous  atrocities  by  South  Vietnamese 
troops  In  Cambodia  were  reported  during 
the  months  of  February  through  September 
1971.  The  Oovemor  of  Svay  Rleng  Province 
told  us  that  over  50.000  persons  In  this  prov- 
ince had  fled  from  their  homes  because  of 
South  Vietnamese  forces'  depredations. 

Cambodian  refugees  stated  that  both  the 
Viet  Cong  and  the  South  Vietnamese  forces 
looted  property;  destroyed  what  they  could 
not  carry;  burned  vUlages;  and  raped,  beat, 
and  murdered  the  villagers. 

In  March  1971  there  were  other  reports 
showing  Indiscriminate  shelling,  murder, 
pillage,  rape,  and  theft.  The  only  pattern  In 
the  Incidents  seems  to  be  that  they  oc- 
curred generally  In  the  border  regions,  for 
example  In  Prey  Veng  Province  and  in  Svay 
Rleng  Province. 

Eao-ly  m  1971  a  Cambodlan-Vletnamoae 
Mixed  Committee  was  eatabllahed  to  Invea- 
tlgate  the  alleged  depredatlona  by  8o<uth 
Vietnamese  troops.  The  Mixed  Committee, 
however,  appears  to  have  been  Ineffective.  In 
September  1971  the  Commissioner  General 
for  War  Victims  adTlsed  us  that  over  300 


caaea  had  been  InTeatlgated  by  the  Mixed 
Committee  but  that  oompenaatlon  bad  been 
paid  In  only  two  caaea— one  woman  received 
the  equivalent  of  990  for  rape  and  one  fam- 
ily received  the  equivalent  of  #180  for  tha 
murder  of  a  fWnUy. 


We  Interviewed  22  refugees  In  Phnom  Penh 
and  Kompong  Chhnang  ooncemlng  the  rea- 
•ona  why  they  bad  fled  from  their  homes. 
Nine  refugees  stated  that  they  had  fled  their 
homaa  either  because  they  had  feared  aerial 
bombardment  or  because  their  homes  had 
been  destroyed  by  aerial  bombardment. 

One  of  these  refugees,  who  had  fled  from 
Kompong  Speu  Province,  stated  that  her 
entire  village  had  been  destroyed  by  aerial 
bombardment;  however,  this  refugee  did  not 
know  what  types  of  aircraft  were  used  or 
whether  they  were  U.S.  Air  Force,  South  Viet- 
namese Air  Force,  or  Cambodian  Air  Force 
aircraft.  This  refugee  stated  also  that  she 
bad  never  seen  North  Vietnamese  or  Viet 
Cong  troops  In  her  village. 

Three  of  these  refugees  at  Kompong 
Chhnang  stated  that  their  homes  had  been 
burned  as  a  result  of  aerial  bombardment. 
One  of  the  three  described  the  bombs  sa 
large  canisters  of  liquid  fire.  The  refugees 
did  not  know  the  Identity  of  the  aircraft. 

In  March  1971  the  Commissioner  General 
estimated  that  a  maximum  of  20  percent  of 
the  100,000  to  180,000  homes  destroyed  and 
other  property  dainage  were  a  result  of  Cam- 
bodian and  Allied  air  operations. 

CHAPTER  T.  CXVIUAN  WAR-RELATEO  CASDALTIBS 

There  Is  no  reliable  measure  of  the  number 
of  civilian  war-related  casualties.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  as  many  as  1,400  civilians 
have  been  killed.  It  has  l>een  estimated  fur- 
ther that  possibly  20,000  military  personnel 
and  civilians  have  been  lnjiu«d.  We  are  not 
in  a  position  to  comment  on  the  reliability 
of  these  estimates. 

Shortages  exist  in  all  areas  of  health  serv- 
ices, and  certain  types  of  pharmaceuticals 
are  In  critically  short  supply.  Conditions  at 
four  public  health  hoapltals  which  we  visited 
were  critical.  Although  Embassy  officials  were 
generally  knowledgeable  of  refugee  problems, 
they  were  not  fully  aware  of  the  seriousness 
of  the  shortages  In  the  areas  of  health  serv- 
ices, particularly  In  pharmaceuticals. 

Various  estimates  of  civilian  wtw-related 
casualties 

The  Cambodian  Armed  Forces  reported  366 
civilians  killed  and  648  wounded  during  the 
period  March  18,  1970,  through  March  6, 1971. 
and  53  additional  civilians  killed  during  the 
period  June  18  through  October  13,  1971.  On 
the  basis  of  our  discussions  with  Kmbaasy 
employees,  a  Cambodian  Government  official, 
and  refugees  from  areas  where  the  flghtlng 
took  place,  it  is  apparent  that  the  casualty 
figures  reported  by  the  Cambodian  Armed 
Forces  are  Incomplete.  Civilians  wounded  sa 
a  result  of  the  war  generally  are  treated  at 
Ministry  of  Public  Health  hospitals;  how- 
ever, the  Ministry  apparently  does  not  have 
a  system  for  reportlnig  the  number  of  wound- 
ed civilians  treated 

Since  September  1, 1970,  the  Commissioner 
General  for  War  Victims  has  been  responsible 
for  making  payments  for  civilian  war  casual- 
ties. Each  hospitalized  wounded  person  re- 
ceives a  weekly  allowance  equivalent  to  90 
cents  and,  upon  release  from  the  hospital, 
receives  a  one-time  allowance  equivalent  to 
•18.  As  of  March  31,  1971,  the  Commissioner 
General  for  War  Victims  had  paid  allowances 
equivalent  to  about  943,286  to  wounded 
civilians;  however,  the  Commissioner  General 
was  unable  to  provide  via  with  the  speclflfl 
number  of  civilians  paid. 

The  family  of  each  civilian  killed  aa  a  re- 
sult of  the  war  receives  the  equivalent  of 
$90  In  a  death  beneflt.  As  of  March  31,  1971, 
the  Commissioner  General  for  War  Vlcttms 
had  paid  an  equivalent  of  about  $23,668  to 
the  families  of  262  clvUlana  kUIed. 

The  foregoing  payments  do  not  tndude 
payments  made  by  the  Ministry  of  Social  Ao- 
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tton.  Labor  and  employment  jMlor  to  Septem- 
ber 1, 1970.  for  dvUlan  war-related  oasualtles. 

At  the  time  of  our  review,  the  Commla- 
aloner  General  for  War  ^ctlma  was  unable 
to  provide  us  with  more  current  Information 
ooncemlng  the  total  amount  paid  or  the 
number  of  oasualtles.  Tlie  Commlsdoner 
General  estimated,  however,  that  as  many 
ss  1,400  civilians  had  been  killed  between 
March  1970  and  SeptMuber  1971. 

In  addition,  the  Ministry  of  Health  eatl- 
mated  that  20,000  persons  bad  been  Injured. 
We  were  unable,  however  to  determine  how 
many  of  these  were  civilians. 

Public  Health  Services 

In  an  attempt  to  get  some  understanding 
of  the  extent  of  treatment  facllltlea  for 
clvUlan  war-related  casualties,  we  obtained 
Information  from  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Health  concerning  the  number  of  available 
faoUlUea,  personnel,  and  medicines,  and  vis- 
ited four  public  health  hoepltala  and  one  mil- 
itary hospital  to  observe  their  conditions. 

Although  pubUc  health  programs  received 
considerable  support  during  the  period  1962 
through  1969  from  both  the  Government  and 
the  public  In  general,  there  was  still  a  ahort- 
sge  of  facilities  and  medical  personnel  when 
war  broke  out  In  March  1970.  As  a  result  of 
the  war,  shortages  In  all  areas  of  health  serv- 
ices have  become  severe  and  some  Items, 
such  as  certain  types  of  pharmaceuticals,  are 
In  critically  short  supply. 

The  following  table  ahows  the  number  of 
health  facllltlea,  both  public  and  private, 
avaUable  In  March  1970  and  at  September  80, 
1971;  the  number  In  areas  outside  Govern- 
ment control;  and  the  number  In  Cambodian 
Oovemment-controUed  areas  that  had  been 
destroyed  or  were  In  need  of  repair. 


staffed.  Admtaslons  Increased  from  81,000  In 
1969  to  about  80.000  In  1970,  and  the  Minis- 
try of  Public  Health  estimated  that,  at  the 
current  rate,  admlselons  would  reach  60,000 
for  1971.  We  noted  that  hospital  condltlooa 
In  the  provinces  did  not  appear  to  be  aa  se- 
vere as  those  In  Phnom  Penh. 


Type 

Number 

in  March 

1970 

Number 
in  areas 
outside 
Govern- 
ment 
control  > 

Government  control 

De-               In 

stroyad           need 

or  dam-              of 

aied  1        repair  > 

Hospitals 

Health  centers.... 
Clinics  and  ma- 
ternity centers . 

Dispensaries 

Infirmaries 

40 
29 

42 

19 

56S 

6 
5 

10 
10 

S 
4 

49 

1 
93 

1 
51 

Totol 

698 

60 

114 

61 

>  As  of  Sept  30, 1971. 

These  facilities  conUined  a  total  of  7,433 
beds,  of  which  6,186  were  In  ho^ltals. 

The  following  table  shows  the  nimaber  of 
health  fadlltlee  noted  above  that  were  un- 
der the  control  of  the  BClnlatry  of  Public 
Health  as  of  March  1970. 

Type:  Number 

General    hospitals 2 

Specialized    hosplUls 3 

Provincial  hospitals. 33 

Health  centers 38 

Health    subcenters 8 

Dispensaries 1'^ 

Specialized    dlq;>ensarles 2 

Infirmaries    396 


Totel 


878 


We  were  unable  to  determine  the  exact 
number  of  health  facllltlea  ourrently  fimc- 
tlonlng;  however,  the  IClnlsrtry  of  Public 
Health  eatlmated  that  about  64  percent  of 
Cambodian  health  f  acUltlea  were  f  unctlcmlng 
and  that  $16  million  was  needed  to  repair  and 
reequlp  facllltlea. 

We  were  advlaed  that,  aa  a  result  of  the 
war  In  Cambodia,  the  shortages  of  medlcad 
facilities,  equipment,  supplies,  pharmaceu- 
ticals, and  personnel  became  severe.  In 
Phnom  Penh  there  are  two  major  public 
health  hospitals  with  a  UMmal  total  ci^Mclty 
of  1.610  beda.  Since  March  1970.  the  number 
of  beds  haa  Increased  to  about  4,000  but 
there  has  been  no  Increase  In  f  acUltlea.  These 
facilities  are  extremrty  crowded  and  tmder- 


Medical  personnel 

As  o(  March 
1970 

A*  of  Sep- 
tember 1971 

PhysidaM  and  heaitti  officers.. 

riMnnadst*. 

OsnMs 

462 
<1 
57 

573 
332 
933 

367 
63 
43 

Nuraas               . ... 

1,670 

AdxHiarv  iwran  .   ....... 

868 

395 

Rural  sUdwivst 

933 

Lahontorv  tadiniciaas    .    

59 

Santtarv  annts              

476 

476 

Total 

5,843 

4,874 

We  were  advised  that  the  reductions  In 
the  number  of  public  health  employees  after 
March  1970  were  primarily  the  result  of  med- 
ical employees  Joining  the  military. 

The  budget  of  the  Ministry  of  Publl*^ 
Health  has  also  suffered  as  a  result  of  the 
military  effort  In  Cambodia.  On  July  7,  1971. 
the  fiscal  year  1971  national  budget  was  (4>- 
proved  at  an  equivalent  of  about  $336.8  mil- 
lion. The  Ministry  of  Public  Health  was  al- 
located the  equivalent  of  about  $8.7  million, 
representing  2.6  percent  of  the  national 
budget.  This  is  the  lowest  percent  of  th» 
total  budget  In  the  last  few  years. 

Shortages  of  Pbarmaoeutlcala 

We  were  advised  by  the  Minister  of  Public 
Health  and  several  public  health  doctors  that 
there  was  a  very  serious  shortage  of  all  types 
of  pharmaceutical  products  In  Cambodia 
The  total  ft"""*i  Input  of  pharmaoeutlcala 
Into  Cambodia  from  aU  sources  amounts  to 
the  equivalent  of  about  $14.4  million.  This 
amounta  to  the  equivalent  of  about  $3  » 
year  for  medicines  for  each  Individual. 

The  Minister  of  PubUc  Health  stated  that 
he  had  requested,  through  the  Minister  of 
Finance,  that  $3  million  worth  of  pharma- 
ceuUcals  be  Included  in  the  fiscal  year  1973 
VS.  Commodity  In4>ort  Program.  At  the  time 
of  our  review,  a  final  decision  had  not  been 
made  with  regard  to  this  request:  however. 
Embassy  oflldals  advised  us  that  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  was  reluctant 
to  Include  pharmaoeutlcala  In  the  program. 
We  were  advised  that  there  were  ignlfloant 
Inadequacies  In  the  Cambodia  Govern- 
ment's control  system  for  pharmaoeutlcala. 
and  VA.  ofll''i%»«  fear  diversion  of  commodi- 
ties to  North  Vietnamese  or  Viet  Cong  forces. 

At  one  of  the  public  hospitals  we  visited 
In  Phnom  Penh,  we  obeerved  an  example  of 
the  critical  need  for  medicines.  The  boq>ltal 
director  advised  us  that,  In  the  preceding  3 
months,  they  had  experienced  an  alarming 
mortaUty  rate  among  small  children.  We 
were  Informed  that  this  reeultad  from  a 
gastric  disorder  which.  If  not  treated,  caused 
dehydration  and.  In  some  cases,  death.  The 
hoapltal  director  sUted  that  the  disorder 
could  eaally  be  treated;  however,  no  medi- 
cines for  treatment  were  available. 

At  the  time  of  our  visit,  there  were  89 
children  In  the  hoqtltal,  most  of  whom  wera 
suffering  from  the  same  gastric  disorder.  The 
hospital  director  advlaed  ua  that,  at  that 
time,  the  mortaUty  rata  waa  about  18  per- 
cent. 

Condition  of  Hospital  Facilities 

During  our  review  we  visited  four  public 
health  hospitals  and  one  military  hospital 
to  observe  their  conditions.  Three  hospitals 
were  located  In  the  Phnom  Penh  area,  and 
two  of  the  public  health  bospltaU  were  lo- 
cated In  the  provincial  capitals  of  Battam- 
bang  and  Kompong  Chhnang. 

Hoq>ltals  In  the  Phnom  Penh  area 

In  the  Phnom  Penh  area  we  visited  two 
public  health  hoapltals— the  Khmer-8ovtot 
Friendship  Hospital  and  the  Bonn  Mam  Hoa- 


pltal—and  one  military  hoqtltaL  PubUc 
health  hoq>ltal8  In  Oambodla  treat  mlUtary, 
as  well  as  clvUlan.  patients.  We  were  advlaed 
that  aU  hoapltals  In  Phnom  Penh  were  vary 
crowded  and  that  conditions  varied  from  hos- 
pital to  hoapltal.  FoUowlng  are  examples  of 
our  observations. 

Khmer-Soviet  Friendshi/p  Hospital— Tills 
ho^>ltal  was  constructed  about  12  yean  a^o 
under  the  Soviet  aid  program.  The  hoqtltal 
facility  appeared  rather  imprsaslve.  and  we 
were  told  that  at  one  time  the  hoqtltal  had 
been  weU  equipped.  Beoauae  of  age  and  lade 
of  repair  capia>lUty.  however,  most  of  the 
equipment  was  no  longer  operable.  At  the 
time  of  our  vlalt  In  October  1971.  this  hoa- 
pltal was  extremely  crowded,  poorly  equipped, 
tmsanltary,  and  understaffed. 

The  hospital  Initially  was  designed  for  a 
oiq>sclty  of  600  beds.  We  were  advised  that 
in  March  and  ^>rU  1971  the  hospital  had 
a  peak  load  of  1,200  patients.  At  the  time 
of  our  visit,  the  hospital  had  a  staff  at  S7 
doctors  and  a  total  of  1,009  patients.  The  hos- 
pital director  stated  that  at  least  80  doctors 
were  needed,  "nie  caegorles  of  patients  were 
asfoUows: 

Category  Number 

ClvUlan  war  wounded 842 

MUltary  war  wounded - 348 

Ordinary  sicknesses  requiring  hospi- 
talization    386 

Pediatrics  89 

Maternity 84 

Total 1,009 

We  observed  that  the  hoq>ltal  waa  extreme- 
ly crowded.  Staff  offices  had  been  converted 
into  the  emergency  unit.  Some  rooms  in  this 
unit  had  nearly  wall-to-waU  beds;  folding 
cots  were  used  because  of  a  sbortage  of 
beds.  We  noted  patients  lying  on  wooden 
benches  and  on  grass  mats  on  the  floor.  The 
surgical  wards — ^where  the  wounded  clvUlan 
and  mUltary  patients  were  kept — were  ex- 
tremrty  crowded.  Patients  were  In  the  hall- 
ways and  the  lobby,  and  rooms  which  nor- 
mally would  contain  three  beds  contained 
from  alx  to  eight  beds. 

Conditions  in  the  maternity  ward  were 
also  crowded.  Mothers  and  newborn  baMes — 
some  less  than  12  hours  old — ^were  lying  on 
folding  cots  In  the  haUways.  Becauae  of  the 
shOTtage  of  beds  and  nursery  baskets,  the 
newborn  babies  vrore  deeping  with  the 
mothers  on  feeding  oots  without  sheets  or 
other  bedcovers.  The  bo^ltal  dlrecttMr  com- 
mented that  the  whole  situation  was  pitiful 
but  that  there  was  nothing  he  could  do  to 
aUevlate  tiie  situation  becaixse  adequate 
faculties,  equipment,  and  suppUes  simply 
wera  not  avaUable. 

We  observed  that  the  hoq>ltal  was  very 
poorly  equipped.  The  laboratory  contained 
vlrttially  no  equipment.  The  only  operable 
X-ray  units  avaUaOrie  were  two  small  port- 
able units,  and  there  was  a  shortage  of 
sterUizatlon  equipment. 

Sonn  Mam  Hospital. — This  faculty  Is  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Health  mental  -  hoapltal 
vi^ch  was  buUt  for  a  capacity  of  300  patients. 
At  the  time  of  our  visit  In  Octob^-  1971,  the 
hoqjital  had  about  1,100  patients  and  was 
staffed  by  six  doctors,  22  nurses,  one  midwife, 
64  administrative  employees,  and  89  guards. 
None  of  the  professional  ataff  had  received 
specialized  training  In  mental  Ulneas. 

Conditions  at  the  hoq;>ltal  wera  iqipaUlng. 
We  observed  one  "ward"  which  contained 
about  300  patients.  The  ward  consisted  of 
two  areas  one  was  an  outside  walled  area 
where  about  100  patients  stayed  day  and 
night  (the  ground  was  used  for  sleeping) 
and  the  other  was  a  large  room  about  30  by 
80  feet  which  contained  about  100  more  pa- 
tients. The  room  was  dark  and  had  no  venti- 
lation. Concrete  benches  about  4  feet  In 
width  ran  the  length  of  each  aide  ol  the  room 
and  were  used  for  sleeping  purposes.  Sani- 
tary conditions  were  very  poor. 

Preah   Monivong   Hospital.— This   la   the 
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taa^or  military  boaplttU  In  Phnom  Penb. 
MlUtary  boopltals  are  not  under  tlMlJurls- 
dloUon  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  HmUui  and 
QomuOly  do  not  tnat  olTlUan  irar-Mat«d 
camialtlee.  We  vlaited  tbla  boq>ltal  i  o  ob- 
serre  ccxidltlons.  bowerer,  beoauoe  c  vlllan 
iMqtltals  treat  military  patients,  whl  ix  In- 
creaoM  tbe  preaaure  on  civilian  raclllt  ea. 

Tbe  hoq;>ltal  originally  was  design  d  for 
a  "'-^«""""  of  aoo  beda;  bowever.  since 
Marob  1970  tbMre  bave  been  as  many  is  800 
beda  In  tbe  bospltal.  On  tbe  day  of  ouil  visit, 
370  beda  were  occupied.  Tbe  bospltal  Urec- 
tor  stated  tbat  tbe  patient  load  was  lo  v  be- 
cause of  tbe  reduced  level  of  military  at  tlvlty 
during  tbe  rainy  season.  We  noted  tbi  t  pa- 
tients were  quartered  In  tbe  ballway  and 
tbat  two  wards,  wblcb  normally  cont  lined 
20  beds  eacb,  contained  60  beds  eacb. 

We  observed  tbat  tbe  bo^ltal  gen^lly 
was  In  poor  condition  and  tbat  tbere  were 
sbortages  of  medical  Instruments  and  eqt 
ment.  At  tbls  hospital,  however,  the  direct^ 
advised  us  tbat  tbere  were  no  serious  sbor 
ages  of  medicines  or  of  medical  employe 

Provincial  Hospitals 
Xompong  Chhnang  Hospital. — ^Tbe  bo 
tal  at  Kompong  Chhnang  appeared  gene 
Inadequate  to  tbe  need.  Tbe  hospital 
total  of  177  beds,  96  of  which  were  occuplj 
at  the  time  of  our  visit.  We  were  advised 
16  of  tbe  patients  were  military  war  cast) 
ties   and   that   three  of  the   patients 
civilian  war  casualties.  Tbe  hospital  direct 
tbe  only  doctor  at  tbe  bospltal,  advised] 
tbat,    because   of   Inadequate   facilities, 
serious  casualties  were  evacuated  to  Phi 
Penh.   We  noted  shortages   of  all   type 
medical  supplies,  equipment,  and  medlcjj 
as  well  as  shortages  of  staff.  The  buUdlr 


wblcb  dTlllan  war  cawialtilae  were  main- 
tained was  dirty  and  generally  In  poor  oon- 
dltlon. 

This  ward  contained  about  17  other  pa- 
tients, in  addition  to  tbe  civilian  casualties. 

Battambang  Hospital. — Conditions  at  tbe 
bospltal  appeared  generally  adequate.  Fa- 
cilities were  relativMy  modem,  clean,  and 
not  crowded.  The  bospltal  bad  a  total  capac- 
ity of  250  beds,  of  which  161  were  occupied 
at  tbe  time  of  our  visit.  The  boepital  con- 
tained two  surgical  units,  two  delivery  rooms, 
an  X-ray  room,  and  a  laboratory,  all  of  which 
appeared  clean  and  well  equipped.  The  hospi- 
tal director  advised  us  tbat  tbere  was  a 
shortage  of  pharmaceuticals — ^primarily  an- 
tibiotics and  various  types  of  serums.  We 
were  advised  that  there  were  six  doctors  as- 
signed to  tbe  hospital  but  that  the  hospital 
needed  five  additional  doctors.  At  tbe  time 
of  our  visit,  this  hospital  contained  25  civil- 
ian war-related  casualties.  We  were  advised 
tbat  these  casualties  had  occurred  as  the 
result  of  a  terrorist  attack  In  the  city  of  Bat- 
tambang  and  of  tbe  ambush  of  a  train  near 
Battambang. 

Medical  Items  Included  in  tbe  Military 

Assistance  Program 
We  noted  tbat,  as  of  September  8,  1971.  a 
total  of  $742,967  had  been  Included  in  tbe 
Ascal  years  1970  and  1971  Military  Assistance 
Program  Tor  Cambodia  for  medical  supplies, 
equipment,  drugs,  and  chemicals.  Included 
in  this  amount  in  tbe  fiscal  year  1971  pro- 
gram were  funds  for  five  hospitals — one  400- 
bed  field  hospital  and  four  100-bed  station 
hospitals.  We  were  advised  tbat  these  field 
hospitals  were  scheduled  to  arrive  In  Cam- 
bodia In  October  or  November  1971.  We  be- 
lieve tbat  tbe  operation  of  these  hospitals 
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should  alleviate,  to  some  extent,  tbe  pressun 
currently  felt  by  civilian  hospitals. 

Appendix  I 

D.8.    SXNATB, 

Washington,  D.C.,  July  7, 1971. 
Hon.  EucEs  B.  Staats, 

Comptroller  Gtrieral,  V.S.  General  Account- 
ing Office,  Wtuhtngton,  DXJ. 

Dxaa  Ma.  Staats:  As  you  know,  since  1966 
war-related  civilian  problems  In  Indo-china 
have  been  a  major  concern  of  tbe  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  on  Refugees.  On  three  occa- 
sions the  Subcommittee  requested  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  to  investigate  the  han- 
dling of  these  problems  and  related  matters, 
and  reports  were  subsequently  filed  with  the 
Subcommittee. 

In  light  of  continuing  Congressional  and 
public  interest,  I  would  like  to  request  a  con- 
tinuing Inquiry  Into  the  situation  in  both 
Vietnam  and  Laos,  and  request  as  well  that 
tbe  inquiry  now  Include  Cambodia.  Addition- 
ally, In  view  of  growing  interest  In  long-term 
programs  of  rehabilitation  and  reconstruc- 
tion, I  would  also  like  to  request  that  a  sepa- 
rate Inquiry  be  made  Into  United  States 
policy,  projection,  and  planning  in  tbls  area 
of  concern. 

To  facilitate  these  requests  it  would  be 
helpful  if  you  would  designate  a  representa- 
tive of  the  General  Accounting  Office  to  get 
in  touch  with  Mr.  Dale  de  Haan.  Counsel  to 
the  Snboommlttee,  for  additional  informa- 
ttai. 

Many  thanks  for  your  consideration  and 
best  wishes. 

Sincerely, 

EOWAXD  M.  KZNNXDT, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Refugees. 


FOREIGN  COUNm  HUMANITARIAN  ASSISTANCE  FOR  THE  PERIOD  MARCH  1970  THROUGH  SEPTEMBER  1971 
ASSISTANCE  TO  THE  CAMBODIAN  RED  CR^  VIA  THE  INTERNATIONAL  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  RED  CROSS  FROM  VARIOUS  NATIONAL  RED  CROSS  SOCIETIES 


Donor 


Typo  ot  tssistinc* 


Estinutod 
viluo  1 


Jtpan. 


Inttrnational  CommlltM 
of  lh«  Red  Cross. 

Loague  of  Red  Cross 
Socreties/I  titer  natlonil 
Commillee  ol  the  Red 
Cross. 

United  States 

Thailand 

lUly  

Sweden 


it,  foodstuffs,  medical- 
ibrlcated  buildings  for 


Medical  supplies  and  equipmi 

purpose  vefiicles,  and  pri 

refugee  housing. 
Medical  supplies  and  equipment 

Mediul  supplies  and  equ/mant.  foodstuffs,  mosquito 
nets,  and  other  relief  n^terial. 

2  Red  Cross  delegates  sarit  to  assist  in  setting  up  a 
storage  and  dislribulionAystem— remained  in  Cam- 
bodia lor  2  months. 

Medical  team  of  M  person;  and  t  tons  ot  equipment  and 
supplies  for  the  period  l  ugust  1970  to  March  1971. 

Medicines  (amount  unkno  rn) 

16  cases  of  medicine,  1  cise  ot  surgical  instruments,' 
and  326  cases  of  used  cli  thing. 


$3. 700. 000 

4S.O0O 
>  30, 000 

10,000 
(>) 


BILATERM.  ASSISTANCE  TO  THE  C  MBODIAN  RED  CROSS 


Doner 


Typo  of  assistance 


3 


Donor 


Type  of  assistance 


Estimatad 
yaiH> 


France        228  cases  of  condensed  milk  and  SOO  blanktU 

Republic  of  Vietnam 196  cases  of  medicines 

Philippines 4  cases  of  medicines 

Singapore Medicines  (amount  unknown) I 

World  Vision... ss 22  cases  of  medicines,  1,298  units  of  plasma,  and  100 

crutches. 
Philippines  Kiwanis 10  cases  of  medicine 


Association  of  Kkmer 
Doctors  and  Students 
in  Europe. 

Maien  David  Adorn 
(Israel:  Red  Crou). 


4  cases  of  medicine. 


8  cases  of  medictse. 


ToM. 


ASSISTAMCE  PROVIDED  DIRECTLY  TO  THE  COMMISSIONER  GENERAL  FOR  WAR  ViaiMS 


Estimated 

vahie> 


West  Germany 4  ambulances.  X-ray  unitJ  other  medical  tquipmenl 

(crutches  and  wheekhai/s),  and  antibiotics. 

Republic  of  China Various  medical  supplies 

New  Zealand Medical  supplies,  indudii  g  Hartman's  solutiM,*(iH" 

trose,  plasma,  and  steri  e  bandages. 

Koreo Medical  supplies 

US  Veterans  of  Foreign    Cash  grant  to  purchase  eqi  pment  for  the  manufacture' 

Wars.  of  prosthetK  devices. 

United  Nations  High  Com-    Grant  for  rofuget  housing  . 

missioner  for  Refugees. 

World  Vision do 

Denmark 13  cartons  of  streptomyoci^ 

Australia 400  bed  sheets,  100  flasks  V  plasma,  and  19  cases  el 

medicine. 

Republic  ol  Vietnam Foodstuffs  and  medicine. 

Switzerland 100  flasks  of  plasma 

Canada 35  cartons  ol  clothing 


Total. 


.thi 


>  Estimated  value  based  on  Cambodian  rials  eichange 

>  The  amount  of  about  $30,000  was  donated  in  cash  by 
Australia,  Canada,  Great  Britain.  Ireland.  New  Zealand, 
and  Switzerland,  in  response  to  a  joint  League  of  Red 
Of  the  Red  Cross  appeal  for  aid  In  June  1970. 

>  The  estimated  value  of  the  donations  was  not  availablf 
*  West  Germany  donated  humanitarian  assistance  value  I 

mated  U.S.  dollar  equivalent  is  based  on  the  Oct.  8,  1971 
equals  }1. 


r  ite  of  &5.S4  riels  equals  $1. 

I  lalional  Red  Cross  Societies  ol  Belgium, 

I I  Netherlands,  the  Philippines, Sweden, 
( ross  Societies-International  Committee 


« 1152,439 

SO.  000 
114,640 

90.000 
SO,  000 

50,000 

10,000 
1,602 

m 


518,681 


Doner 


Type  of  assistanca 


Estii 


valiM> 


Catholic  Raiiel  Service. ...  Foodstuffs.  cloUiing.  drugs,  and  shdtar  lor  rtfusiet. 
Catholic  Church  s  Com-    Foodstuffs,  clothing,  aniTdrugs 


mittee  for  Mutual  Aid 

and  Assistance. 
Mutual  Aid  Committee  of 

the  Khmer  Evangelical 

Church. 
Cambodian  Rod  Cross 

Society. 


Foodstuffs  and  clothing.. 


Foodstuffs,   medicines,  dothing,   and  transportation 
equipment 


Private  individuals Cash  grants  and  pharmaceuticals. 


Total. 


J144. 597 

110.824 


10,642 


•  342.096 

4,783 

612.942 


at  SOO.OOO  Deutsche  marks.  The  esti- 
exchange  rate  of  3.28  Deutsche  marks 


•  The  amount  provided  by  the  Cambodian  Red  Cross  to  the  Commissionor  General  for  War 
Victims  represents  a  redistribution  ol  donations  received  by  the  Cambodian  Red  Cross  from  other 
Red  Cross  societies. 

Source:  pe  data  shown  In  this  appendix  were  derived  from  records  of  ths  American  Embassy, 
Phnom  Penh;  the  Cambodian  Government  Commissioner  General  for  War  Victims-  the  Inleraatioaal 
Committw  el  the  Red  Cro»;  and  the  Cambadlan  Red  Croas.  Becasae  ol  the  varied  ol  eontrkutlons 
and  methods  of  donation,  we  cannot  be  sure  that  we  have  accounted  for  all  the  humanitanae 
assistance  provided  to  Cambodia. 
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IN  CAMBODIA 

TUe  magnitude  of  X5&.  programs  has  re- 
sulted In  an  Increase  In  tbe  numlier  of  VB. 
personnel.  When  UJB.  assistance  resumed  In 
April  1970,  tbere  were  11  persons  on  the 
Embassy  staff.  In  March  1971  tbere  was  a 
total  of  91  persons  assigned  to  the  Embassy, 
and  on  October  1,  1971,  tbere  was  a  total  of 
137  persons  assigned.  Tbe  in6rease  in  Em- 
bassy staJt  was  due  primarily  to  increased 
military  assistanca  to  Cambodia. 

Tbe  following  schedule  shows  a  detailed 
comparison  of  Embassy  personnel  strengths 
as  of  April  1970  and  March  and  October  1971. 

Apr.  22.       Mar.  4.         Oct  1, 
Section  1970         1971  >  1971' 

t«ecutlve 2  4  4 

Political  military' 22  61 

Political 4  4 

Economic '2  6  14 

Consular --  1  • 

Defense  attach* 3  24  22 

U.S.  I  nformatran  Service 3  3 

Administrative* 4  27  28 

Total n  91  137 

I  Includes  17  persons  and  23  persons  on  temporary  duty  as 
of  Mar.  4  and  Oct.  1,  1971,  respectively.  Temporary  duty  em- 
ployees are  used  in  Cambodia  to  fill  permanent  positions. 

'Includes  16  military  personnel  and  S4  military  personnel  as 
d  Mar.  4  and  Oct.  1,  1971,  respectively,  assigned  to  the  mili- 
tary equipment  delivery  team  and  1  U.S.  Navy  officer  in  charge 
of  construction  assigned  to  supervise  a  military  assistance  pro- 
gram construction  project  as  of  Oct  1, 1971. 

>  2  persons  are  responsible  for  the  political,  economic,  and 
consular  functions. 

4  Includes  Embassy  Marine  Corps  guards. 

Note:  This  table  does  not  include  ioreign  national  employees 

APPENDIX  IV.  LEVELS  OP  17.8.  MILITABT  AITD 
BCONOICIC  ASSISTANCE  TO  CAMBODIA 

The  United  States  recognized  Cambodia 
on  February  7,  1950.  Relations  deteriorated 
In  the  early  1960's  and  were  broken  in  May 
1966  by  Cambodia,  following  a  serious  inci- 
dent on  its  border  with  South  Vietnam.  Dur- 
ing tbe  years  1956  through  1963,  the  United 
States  provided  about  •309.6  million  In  eco- 
nomic aid  and  about  $83.7  million  In  military 
aid.  Diplomatic  relations  were  restored  on 
July  2, 1969,  by  mutual  agreement. 

In  accordance  with  the  "low  profile"  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States,  military  hardware 
and  training  and  economic  assistance  have 
been  provided  since  April  1970  to  the  Cam- 
bodian Government;  bowever,  technical  as- 
sistance and  atdvisors  have  not  been  provided. 
Level  of  military  assistance 

Tbe  fiscal  year  1970  military  assistance 
program  was  designed  to  provide  emergency 
support  to  the  Cambodian  Armed  Forces.  The 
primary  U.S.  military  assistance  objectives 
were  (1)  to  provide  the  Cambodian  Armed 
Forces  with  the  capability  to  sustaOn  national 
Independence  and  neutrality  and  (2)  to  de- 
velop sufficient  capability  to  disrupt  North 
Vietnamese  or  Viet  Cong  base  areas  and  lines 
of  communications  in  (Timabodla,  as  a  corol- 
lary objective  of  faclllUtlng  Vletnamlsation 
of  the  war  In  South  Vietnam.  Vletnamlzation 
continued  to  be  the  top  priority  of  V&.  aims 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

As  a  result  of  a  series  of  Presidential  de- 
terminations auid  congressional  authoriza- 
tions, tbe  total  authorized  program  for  fiscal 
year  1970  and  1071  amounted  to  $8.9  million 
and  $186  million,  respectively,  for  a  total  au- 
thorisation of  $193.9  million.  Sophisticated 
military  items  were  excluded  from  the  pro- 
grams; ammunition  accounted  for  about  62 
percent  of  the  programmed  amount. 

Tbe  United  States  has  supported  the  Cam- 
bodian military  forces  In  a  variety  of  ways 
in  addition  to  military  asslstanoe  program 
funding.  We  have  not  determined  the  total 
value  of  this  additional  asslstanoe  irtilch  has 
Included  such  items  as  (1)  UJS.  air  support 
of  combat  operations  in  Cambodia.  (3)  com- 
munications facilities,  (3)  captured  war  ma- 
terials, and  (4)  support  of  psychological- 
warfare  operations  in  Cambodia. 


Level  of  economic  assistance 
The  two  primary  objectives  of  UJS.  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  Cambodia  are  to  (l)  en- 
able the  country  to  withstand  abnormal  eco- 
nomic dislocations  caused  by  the  war  by  pro- 
viding Imports  at  approximately  prewar  lev- 
els and  (3)  complement  U.S.  support  of  Cam- 
bodian military  efforts  through  application 
of  local  currency  generated  by  tbe  U.S.  eco- 
nomic programs. 

The  United  Statea  baa  entered  into  agree- 
ments with  the  Cambodian  Government  to 
finance  $70  million  worth  of  commodities 
under  tbe  Commodity  Import  Program  and 
$8.9  million  worth  of  agricultural  comntod- 
itles  under  Title  I,  PubUc  Law  480,  for  a  total 
of  $78.9  million  in  econ<Mnlc  assistance  for 
fiscal  year  1971.  Both  of  these  programs  gen- 
erate local  currency.  It  is  anticipated  that 
about  $75  million  in  equivalent  local  cur- 
rency will  be  used  for  military  personnel 
costs  In  support  of  the  Cambodian  Govern- 
ment national  defense  budget  for  calendar 
year  1971.  The  equivalent  of  about  $2  mil- 
lion m  local  currency  will  be  used  for  UJS. 
administrative  and  other  expenses  in  Cam- 
bodia. 

Tbe  $70  million  Commodity  Import  Pro- 
gram was  implemented  in  three  phases. 
Phase  1,  a  $10  million  agreement  signed 
March  a,  1971,  and  phase  2,  a  second  $10 
million  agreement  Implemented  by  a  March 
27,  1971,  amendment  to  the  original  agree- 
ment provided  for  the  importation  of  nu- 
merous commodities,  a  considerable  part  of 
which  was  allocated  for  petroleum  products. 
As  of  September  1971  petroleum  and  petro- 
leum products  valued  at  about  $1.16  million 
bad  been  delivered  to  Cambodia  under  the 
first  $20  million  part  of  the  program.  The 
following  schedule  shows  the  breakdown  of 
eligible  commodities  and  deliveries  as  of 
September  1971  imder  the  first  $20  mlUlon 
part  of  this  program. 

APPENDIX  IV 
|ln  thousands  of  dollars| 


breakdown      of     commodities      authorised, 
shipped,  and  delivered  as  of  October  1,  1971. 


Commodity 


Authorized       Shipped         Dalivorod 


Wheatllour $1,381 

Vagetablaoil 350 

Cotton  liber 2,016 

Cotton  yarn 3.175 

Tobacco 1,9»4 

Total 8.906 


S9II  ri2 

175  113 

360 

1,937  ^ 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House  had 
passed  without  sunendment  the  follow- 
ing Joint  resolutions: 

S.J.  Res.  173.  A  joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  tbe  appointment  of  A.  Leon  Hlgginbot- 
ham.  Junior,  as  citizen  regent  of  the  Board 
of  Regents  of  tbe  Smithsonian  Institution; 

S.J.  Res.  174.  A  joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  appointment  of  John  Paul  Austin  as 
citizen  regent  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution;  and 

S.J.  Res.  175.  A  joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  appointment  of  Robert  Francis  Oo- 
heen  as  citizen  regent  of  tbe  Board  of  Re- 
gents of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (HJR.  11589)  entitled  "An 
Act  to  authorize  the  foreign  sale  of  cer- 
tain passenger  vessels." 


Commodity 


Amount 
eligible 


Amount 
delivered 


Petroleum  and  petroleum  products . . 
Chemicals,  dyeing  and  tanning 

materials,  and  plastic  materials... 

Machinery  other  than  eloc'rical 

Manulactured  paper  products 

Manulacturad  rubber  products 

Manufactured  nonmetallic  minerals. 

Electrical  machinery 

Transportation  equipment 

Gas,  natural  and  manufactured 

Nonlerrous  metals 

Manufactured  metal  hoes 

Polishing  and  cleaning  preparation.. 
Sanitary,  plumbing,  haating.  and 

lighting  fixtures 

Cotton  Maokels 

Miscellaneous  books  and  other 

reading  material 

Mineral  tar,  tar  oil,  and  crude 

chemicals 


7,800 

4,590 

2,700 

1,220 

1.100  . 

1,100 

720 

270 

90 

90 

90 

80 

50 
40 

40 

20 


1,163 


RECESS  UNTIL  5:30  P.M. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  5:30 
p.m.  today. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and,  at 
5:02  pjn.  the  Senate  took  a  recess  until 
5:30  pjn.;  whereupon  the  Senate  re- 
assembled, when  called  to  order  by  the 
Presiding  OflBcer  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  the 
Chair's  capacity  as  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
is  suggested.  The  clerk  wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hart).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


Total. 


20,000 


1,163 


On  May  31, 1971.  the  United  States  entered 
phase  3  of  the  Commodity  Import  Program 
with  the  signing  of  a  $50  mUllon  agreement. 
According  to  the  agreement  any  commodities 
determined  eligible  under  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  criteria  may  be  im- 
ported Into  Cambodia.  As  of  October  6,  1971, 
provisional  importation  licenses  valued  at 
about  $7.45  million  bad  been  Issued;  however, 
no  commodities  had  been  delivered  to  Cam- 
bodia under  tbe  $50  million  agreement. 

The  Title  I,  PuMlc  Law  480,  agreement  was 
entered  into  on  March  2,  1971,  and  author- 
ized tbe  importation  of  $8.6  million  worth 
of  agricultural  commodltlea.  This  agreement 
was  Increased  to  $8.9  million  by  an  amend- 
ment dated  September  7,  1971.  As  of  Octo- 
ber 1,  1971,  $1.9  million  worth  of  commodi- 
ties had  been  shipped  and  $836,000  worth  of 
wheat  floxir  and  vegetaUe  oil  had  arrived  In 
Cambodia.  The  following  schedule  shows  the 


RECESS  UNTIL  6  P.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  6  o'clock  pjn.  today. 

The  motion  was  agr^  to;  and  at 
5:33  pjn.  the  Senate  took  a  recess  until 
6  pjn.;  whereupon  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled, when  called  to  order  by  the  Presid- 
ing OfiOcer  (Mr.  Allkn)  . 


QUORUM  CALL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
AixsN) .  The  Chair,  acting  as  the  junior 
Senator  from  Alabama,  suggests  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum,  and  the  clerk  will 
please  caU  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  orde 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The     PRESIDINa     OFFICER      (1 
AixxN).    Without    objection,    It    Is 
ordered. 
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RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  THE  CALL 
THE  CHAIR 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  In  rec  ;ss 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair,  with  he 
understanding  that  the  recess  not  <  ex- 
tend beyond  7  pjn.  today. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  ft  15 
p.m.,  the  Senate  took  a  recess  sub  ect 
to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  6:26  i  jn. 
when  called  to  order  by  the  PreslqUig 
OflBcer   (Mr.  Allkn). 


ORDER  FOR  UNFINISHED  BUSINl  88 
TO  BE  LAID  BEFORE  THE  SENAfTE 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presldeht, 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  tomorrbw 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  routine  morning 
business  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Sem^ 
the  unfinished  business. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Wlthofut 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


GERMANENESS 
OW  I 


WAIVER  OF  RULE  OF 

TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presldeiit, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Pt  s- 
tore  rule  concerning  germaneness  x 
waived  during  the  session  of  the  Sent  te 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wlth<^t 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presldckit, 
the  Senate  has  been  kept  in  session  ^- 
day  and  has  recessed  from  time  to 
because  of  the  hope  on  the  part  of  jthe 
Joint  leadership  that  an  agreeinent 
mli^t  somehow  be  arrived  at  whereby  a 
date  and  time  could  be  set  for  a  vot^  on 
the  pending  amendment.  No.  1175,  by 
Mr.  Stxnnis.  and  other  amendments,  tno- 
tlons,  and  appeals,  and  also  with  res  lect 
to  a  time  limitation  on  the  bill.  Thai  ef- 
fort was  made,  but  was  not  succes  f  ul. 
However.  I  think  that  Senators  cai  i  be 
apprised  of  the  strong  likelihood  hat 
there  will  be  a  vote  on  the  amendn  lent 


by  Mr.  Stxknis  1  day  in  the  early  part  of 
next  week,  hopefully. 

In  the  meantime,  those  efforts  to  work 
out  an  agreement  will  continue  on  to- 
morrow after,  again  hopefully,  a  good 
night's  sleep  can  be  had,  and  at  that 
time  the  Senate  will  then  be  iMPPrlsed  of 
the  outcome  of  those  efforts.  In  the 
meantime,  the  amendment  by  Mr.  Stsh- 
Nis  will  continue  to  be  the  pending  ques- 
tAoa.  with  a  likelihood  that  there  will  be 
no  setting  aside  of  that  matter  for  the 
taking  up  of  other  amendments  to  the 
bill. 

However,  conference  reports,  being  In 
order  and  being  highly  privileged,  may 
be  called  up  at  almost  any  time.  At  least 
the  conference  report  on  the  black  lung 
legislation  may  be  called  up  and  acted 
upon  at  a  reasonably  early  hour  on  Fri- 
day. 

AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  LABOR  AND  PUBLIC  WELFARE 
TO  SUBMIT  BLACK  LUNG  CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT  FOR  PRINTINO  UN- 
TIL MIDNIGHT  TONIGHT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  may 
have  until  midnight  tonight  to  submit 
the  black  lung  conference  report  for 
printing.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as  follows: 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  12  o'clock 
noon.  After  the  two  assistant  leaders 
have  been  recognized  under  the  standing 
order,  the  following  Senators  will  be  rec- 
ognized In  the  order  stated  and  each  for 
the  time  stated:  Mr.  Stxnnis.  for  15  min- 
utes; Mr.  Buckley,  for  15  minutes;  and 
Mr.  Wkickir.  for  10  minutes. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  unanimous- 
consent  orders  recognizing  Senators, 
there  will  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 30  minutes,  with  statements  limited 
therein  to  3  minutes. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  routine  morn- 
ing business,  the  Chair  will  lay  before 
the  Senate  the  unfinished  business,  8. 
3526.  and  the  pending  question  will  be 
on  the  amendment  No.  1175  by  Mr. 
Stennis. 


It  wUI  be  my  purpose  at  that  time  to 
move  that  the  Senate  go  into  eloeed 
session.  That  closed  sessian  wUl  not  last 
over  2  hours— hopefully,  not  that  loog— 
and  whai  the  Senate  then  returns  to 
open  leidslative  session,  the  Senate  win 
restune  conslderatioQ  of  the  unfinished 
business.  There  could  possibly  be  rollcall 
votes  tomorrow. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  coma 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  In  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

Tlie  motion  was  s«reed  to,  and  at  6:33 
p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row, Thursday.  May  4. 1972,  at  12  o'clock 
noon.  

NOBCNAITONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  Bfay  3. 1972 : 

VJB.  DiBTKICT  COTTBTS 

Albert  W.  Coffrln,  of  Vermont,  to  be  » 
U.S.  dlBtrlct  Judge  for  tbe  district  of  Ver- 
mont, vice  Bernard  J.  Leddy,  deceaaed. 

n.S.  COUBT  or  CUSTOICS  AND  PATENT  APPEALS 

Howard  T.  Markey,  of  lUlnola,  to  be  chief 
judge  of  the  VS.  Court  of  Customs  and 
Patent  Appeals,  vice  Eugene  Worley,  retiring. 


tXiNFIRMA-nONS 


Ebcecutive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  3, 1972 : 

Pbice  Commission 

Mary  HamUton,  of  nilnols,  to  be  a  member 
of  tbe  Price  Commission. 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmosphebic 

Admin  I8TBATION 

Rear  Adm.  AUen  L.  PoweU  to  be  Director 

of    the    National    Ocean    Survey,    National 

Oceanic    and   Atmospheric    Administration. 

U.8.  Coast  Ottaed 

Nominations  beginning  Charles  E.  Slbre, 
to  be  lieutenant  (Jg.).  and  ending  James  R. 
Nagle  n,  to  be  lieutenant  (]g.) ,  which  nomi- 
nations were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  In  the  Congressional  Record  on 
Apr.  11, 1973;  and 

Nominations  beginning  John  H.  Ingram, 
to  be  chief  warrant  officer  (W-4),  and  end- 
ing Stanley  E.  Bxirgess,  to  be  lieutenant, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congressional 
Record  on  ^r.  27, 1972. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— IFerfiie«rfaif,  May  3, 1972 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  no 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  O.  llatch, 
DI>..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

/  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I  havi  fin- 
ished my  course,  I  have  kept  the  fafh. — 
n  Timothy  4:  7. 

Almighty  God,  from  whom  we  pome, 
with  whom  we  live,  and  to  whom  our 
spirits  return.  Thou  art  our  refugA^and 
strmgth.  our  present  help  In  troible. 
Grant  us  Thy  blessing  during  these  qpurs 
and  enable  us  so  to  put  our  trust  In 
that  our  spirits  may  be  strengthened  kmd 
our  hearts  find  comfort. 


We  come  In  this  moment  of  sad  and 
loving  memory  to  thank  Thee  for  J.  Ed- 
gar Hoover,  who  now  Is  at  rest  with 
Thee.  For  the  nobility  of  his  character, 
for  his  untiring  devotion  to  our  country 
and  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  investiga- 
tion, for  the  competoice  of  his  mind,  for 
the  energy  of  his  spirit  as  he  gave  him- 
self for  law  and  order,  for  his  grace  and 
dignity  in  pid>lic  service,  for  his  dedica- 
tion to  church  and  state,  and  for  his 
witness  to  moral  and  spiritual  values  we 
thank  Thee. 

Thy  sphit  lived  in  him  and  may  Thy 
spirit  live  in  us  that  together  we  may 


fight  the  good  fight,  finish  our  course, 
and  keep  the  faith. 
In  the  spirit  of  Christ,  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEABIER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  aimoimces  to  the  House  his 
i4>proval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 
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MBBSAOB  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT       be  a  reecdution.  that  11  the  Democratic 

«  »..«>«.  i«  ,.^t\^«  /««,  th.  i>r«.i      Caucus  brings  it  out.  will  be  something 
A  message  in  writing  from  the  Pre^-    ^^^  ^  /«»i  ^i>ii»r»w.  *^  ja,*.  rnnrf  th«xi 
dent  of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


that  I  can  subscribe  to.  Not  more  than 
00  days  after  they  release  our  prisonais 
we  will  start  a  prompt  and  orderly  with- 
drawal. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  tbe  Senate  had  passed  without 
am/mdment  a  bill  and  concurrent  reso- 
lution of  the  House  of  the  following  ti- 
tles: 

HJt.  11680.  An  aot  to  autboclBe  the  foreign 
■ale  of  certain  pa— engec  vessels. 

H.  Con.  Res.  800.  Oooourrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Ooogrees  that  the  body 
of  J.  Bdgar  Hoover  should  lie  in  state  In  the 
V3.  Capitol. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

3.  2743.  An  aot  to  establish  a  workliig  cap- 
ital fund  for  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  14582.  SUPPLEMENTAL  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS, 1972 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill  (HJt.  14582)  making  sup- 
plemental appropriaticms  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1972,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  Senate  ammdments 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, and  agree  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Tex- 
as? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  eappotata 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Mahon. 
WHirrxM,  Roomr  of  New  York.  Passman. 
Evnrs  of  Tennessee.  Boland,  Natchkk, 
Flood,  Stxio,  Mrs.  Hanskn  of  Washing- 
ton, Messrs.  McFall.  Bow,  Jonas,  Ceokr- 

BERG.      MiCHKL,      CONTE,      SHRIVXR.      and 

McDade. 

REPRESENTATIVE  HAYS  INTRO- 
DUCES RESOLUTION  CALLING 
FOR  RELEASE  OF  AMERICAN 
PRISONERS  OF  WAR  TO  A  NEU- 
TRAL COUNTRY  AND  WITH- 
DRAWAL OF  VS.  TROOPS  FROM 
INDOCHINA 

(Mr.  HAYS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
Introducing  a  resolution  saying  that  not 
more  than  90  days  after  the  Government 
of  North  Vietnam  releases  or  transfers 
all  American  prisoners  to  a  neutral 
country — and  I  do  not  mean  China  or 
Russia  or  N<»th  Vietnam — ^that  we  will 
promptly  and  orderly  withdraw  our 
troops  from  Indochina. 

I  am  sure  that  this  Is  not  going  to 
make  a  lot  of  supporters  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  in  the  United  States  happy, 
but  this  will  sure  be  the  acid  test  as  to 
whether  they  really  are  going  to  ever 
release  our  prisoners  or  not.  And  it  will 


THE  AGREEMENT  AT  CONN  ALLY'S 
RANCH 

{Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
utes and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  wedc- 
end  at  John  COnnaUy's  tax  write-off 
ranch  at  Floresville,  Tex.,  the  Presidait 
of  the  United  States  met  with  prominent 
Texans,  who  constitute  some  of  the  fat- 
test cats  in  the  world.  They  came  in  lim- 
ousines and  17  private  planes  to  meet 
with  the  President  on  a  subject  dear  to 
their  hearts — ^no  new  taxes  and  sui>port 
in  the  presidential  electlcm  of  1972.  It 
was  the  average  taxpayer  who  was  bar- 
becued at  the  Connally  ranch. 

Like  the  infamous  Appalachian  Con- 
ference of  November  14.  1957,  the  guest 
Ust  was  kept  secret.  While  the  FBI  in- 
vestigated everyone  who  attended  the 
Appalachian  Conference,  the  same  FBI 
protected  the  Connally  assembly  from 
the  press  and  the  public,  providing  se- 
crecy at  public  expense. 

The  American  taxpforer  is  entitled  to 
know  vrtio  was  present  at  the  conference 
at  Connally's  ranch  and  to  know  what 
promises  were  discussed  and  what  agree- 
ments were  reached. 

There  can  never  be  tax  reform  in 
America  as  long  as  the  fat  cats  are  pro- 
tected and  pampered  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 


spite  an  Incmne  estimated  at  over 
$150,000  and  personal  assets  worth  well 
over  a  miiHnn  dollars. 

m  the  face  of  such  obvious  and  out- 
rageous injustices  in  the  tax  system, 
about  the  only  thing  that  can  be  said 
In  req^onse  to  Secretary  Connallsr's 
whitewash  of  the  tax  system  Is  that 
Secretaiy  Connally  is  full  of  whatever 
Texas  millionaires  are  full  of.  and  the 
public  will  not  be  fooled. 


TAXES  AND  TEXAS  MILLIONAIRES 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  re- 
marks also  are  directed  to  the  recent 
barbecue  at  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury's ranch  in  Texas. 

President  Axon's  millionaire  hired 
hand  from  Texas,  Treasury  Secretary 
John-  Connally.  has  now  come  up  with 
an  elaborate  study  supposedly  showing 
that  no  reform  is  needed  in  the  Federal 
income  tax  system.  At  the  big  beef 
roast — rich  Texas  ranchers  are  the  only 
folks  who  can  afford  beef  these  days — 
Connally  Just  held  for  his  millionaire 
friends  and  the  President,  Mr.  Nixon  is 
reported  to  have  assured  everyone  that 
he  listens  only  to  Connally  when  it  comes 
to  taxes.  Mean^i^ille.  back  at  the  White 
House,  announcement  was  being  made 
that  the  administration  would  oppose 
any  major  revision  of  the  Federal  in- 
come tax  system  this  year. 

No  wonder.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pec^le 
have  lost  faith  in  government  and  poli- 
ticians. One  hundred  and  twelve  mil- 
lionaires with  incomes  over  $200,000  psdd 
not  a  penny  in  taxes  last  year,  and  some 
politicians  are  the  biggest  offenders  when 
It  comes  to  taking  advantage  of  tax 
loopholes,  like  Gov.  Ranald  Reagan  who 
paid  no  State  Income  taxes  last  year  de- 


THE  LATE  J.  EDGAR  HOOVER 

(Mr.  KEE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.)  

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  stunned 
to  learn  of  the  passing  of  our  beloved  and 
highly  respected  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  the 
first  and  only  one  to  have  served  in  the 
vital  positlan  of  responsibility  as  Direc- 
tor of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion. It  was  under  his  courageous,  able 
and  dedicated  leadership  that  what  was 
once  a  small  investigative  body  became 
the  world's  most  respected  organization. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  been  a  symbol  of 
strength  to  young  and  old  alike  for  the 
devotion  he  has  given  in  his  efforts  to 
maintain  law  and  order. 

We  will  miss  him,  but  he  will  never  be 
forgotten.  His  contributions  to  the  wel- 
fare of  our  society  have  earned  him  a 
place  of  honor  in  American  history. 

As  a  nation  we  have  lost  because  of 
his  departure  from  the  world  we  know. 
He  has  entered  into  the  greater  life— the 
life  reserved  for  those  who  have  contrib- 
uted so  magnificently  during  the  time  al- 
lotted to  those  who  wtJk  upon  this  earth. 


HEROIC  KOREAN  SOLDIERS 
TAKE  ANKHE  PASS 

(Mr.  CARTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  J^>eaker,  last  year  it 
was  an  honor  and  a  pleasure  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Speaker's  committee 
which  visited  Korea,  Hong  Kong,  Tai- 
wan, and  the  Philippines. 

While  in  Korea,  the  delegation  was 
most  cordially  entertained.  The  Koreans 
were  assured  of  our  eternal  friendship. 
Korea  now  has  two  combat  divisloDs — 
40,000  men —  m  South  Vietnam.  Just  last 
wedc,  April  26,  these  heroic  Korean  sol- 
diers, known  as  the  ROK's,  took  An- 
khe  Pass.  Four  hundred  of  their  valiant 
mm  were  killed,  300  were  wounded. 

lUs  is  the  same  area  where  in  1954 
3,700  of  5,000  of  the  flower  of  the  French 
army  were  killed.  The  action  of  the  Ko- 
reans was  in  behalf  of  our  country,  at  our 
request.  They  shed  their  blood  in  our 
behalf. 

I  sidxnlt,  Mr.  E^>eaker,  that  greater 
love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  he  lay 
down  his  life  for  his  friend.  Ilie  Ko- 
reans are  our  friends  and  our  brothers. 
I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  United 
States  of  America  owes  them  the  same 
protectloQ  and  safe  withdrawal  that  it 
owes  our  own  men. 

Most  of  Uie  Members  of  this  body 
realize  that  our  South  Vietnamese  ven- 
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ture  has  been  a  disaster.  But  let  calmn^ 
and  wisdom  prevail  now  as  they  did 
prevail  when  the  Tonkin  Oulf  resolutibn 
was  passed.  Let  us  use  every  means  pcjs- 
sible  to  assure  the  safe  withdrawal 
our  men  and  of  ow  loyal  Korean  alli^. 
Lord  Ctod  of  Host  be  with  us  yet. 
Lest  we  forget — lest  we  forget! 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Staggers.  Jarman.  Dingkll.  Spuhosk. 
and  Devini. 


GOOD  ECONOMIC  NEWS 

(Mr.  PEins  asked  and  was  giv^ 
permission  to  addresss  the  House  for 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  r  j- 
marks  and  include  extraneous  mattei.) 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Ap:  11 
ended  there  was  increasing  evidence  th  it 
the  strong  economic  growth  that  'ire 
have  seen  in  the  last  6  months  is  ac- 
celerating. Last  week  brought  an  abun- 
dance of  good  economic  news. 

According  to  the  P.  W.  Dodge  Divislbn 
of  McGraw-Hill  Information  Systeitis 
Co..  construction  contracting  in  March 
was  IS  percent  above  the  level  a  year 
earlier,  raising  the  first  quarter  lA72 
total  to  20  percent  above  the  1971  first 
quarter  level.  Total  contracting  In  Ma  ich 
was  $7.28  billion,  almost  $1  billion  ab  >ve 
a  year  earlier.  PV)r  the  entire  quar  er, 
construction  awards  totalled  $19.06  I  ill- 
llon  this  year.  comi)ai-ed  to  $15.93  bill  (xi 
last  year.  Residential  building  registe:  ed 
most  of  the  gain. 

At  the  same  time,  McGraw-Hill  Pul  ill- 
cations  Co.  indicated  that  businessn  en 
have  increased  their  plans  for  capll 
improvement  expenditures  to  $92.9 
lion  during  1972.  That  is  14  percent  m4re 
than  in  1971  and  considerably  above  me 
Increase  which  was  being  planned  o| 
a  few  months  ago.  The  McOraw- 
survey  indicated  that  planned  capital 
vestment  averages  $100  billion  a  y^ 
over  the  next  3  years.  The  survey  she 
airlines  planning  a  47-percent  capital 
improvement  spending  program  t  tiis 
year,  with  stone,  clay  and  glass  maj  lu- 
facturers  and  nonrailroad  transportat  on 
companies  close  behind  at  45  percent  i  nd 
41  percent,  respectively. 

These  increased  business  spencnng 
plans  are  directly  related  to  rising  ( or- 
porate  profits.  Late  last  week  the  M^all 
Street  Journal  reported  that  based  c  n  a 
survey  of  after  tax  profits  of  599  o  «n- 
panles,  profits  rose  11.7  percent  in  \he 
first  quarter  of  1972  over  the  first  quai  ter 
a  year  ago.  Expansion  means  more  Jpbs 
and  employment  indicators  should  sn- 
prove  in  the  coming  months,  as  well. 


ON 


P/S 


L8k 

be 
to 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES 
H.R.   11417.  AMENDING  RAIL 
SENGER  SERVICE  ACT  OF  1970 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (HJl.  11417) 
amend  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act 
of  1970  to  provide  financial  asslstatce 
to  the  National  Railroad  Passenger  C  >r- 
poration  for  the  purpose  of  purchaa  ng 
railroad  equipment,  and  for  other  p  ir 
poses,  with  Senate  sunendments  thert  )to. 
disagree  to  the  Senate  amendments,  i  nd 
request  a  conference  with  the  Sexiite 
thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONTROL  OF 
SICKLE  CELL  ANEMIA 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (S.  2676)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  control  of  sickle  cell  anemia, 
with  Senate  amendments  to  the  House 
amendments,  and  concur  In  the  Senate 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments to  the  House  amendments  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  mmtter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  House  engrossed  amendment 
to  tbe  text  of  the  bUl  insert: 

SBOBT  TTTLB 

SicnoN  1.  This  Act  shaU  be  dted  as  the 
"Natlon&l  Sickle  Cell  Anemia  Control  Act". 

riNDIMCS    AND    DKCLARAnON    OF    PX7KPOflK 

Sbc.  a.   (a)    Tbe  Congress  finds  and  de- 


(1)  that  sickle  cell  »"«>mi>  la  a  debilitat- 
ing. Inheritable  disease  that  afflicts  i4>proxl- 
mately  two  mUUon  American  cltlaens  and 
has  been  largely  neglected; 

(2)  that  tbe  disease  U  a  deadly  and  tragic 
burden  which  Is  likely  to  strike  one-fourth 
of  the  chUdren  bom  to  parents  who  both 
bear  the  sickle  ceU  trait; 

(3)  that  eSorts  to  prevent  sickle  cell 
anemia  must  be  directed  toward  increased 
research  In  the  cause  and  treatment  of  the 
disease,  and  the  education,  screening,  and 
counseling  of  csrrlerB  of  the  si^le  ceU  trait; 

(4)  that  simple  and  Inexpensive  screening 
test  have  been  devised  which  will  Identify 
those  who  have  the  disease  or  carry  the 
tr*lt: 

(6)  that  programs  to  control  sickle  cell 
anemia  must  be  based  entirely  upon  the 
voluntary  cooperation  of  the  Individuals  to- 
volved;  and 

(8)  that  the  attainment  of  better  methods 
of  control,  dlagnoels,  and  treatment  of  sickle 
cell  anemia  deserves  tbe  highest  priority. 

(b)  In  order  to  preserve  and  protect  the 
health  and  welfare  of  all  citizens,  it  is  the 
purpose  of  this  Act  to  establish  a  national 
program  for  the  diagnosis,  control,  and  treat- 
ment of,  and  reesarcb  In,  sickle  cell  anemia. 

AMXNDICCNTS   TO   PUBLIC    HXALTH   8EKVICB   ACT 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  1  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "tlUes 
I  to  X"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Utlss 
I  to  XI". 

(b)  The  Act  of  July  1.  1944  (68  Stat.  682) , 
as  amended,  is  amended  by  renvunbering  title 
XI  (as  in  effect  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this 
Act)  as  title  xn,  and  by  renumbering  sec- 
tions 1101  through  1114  (as  In  effect  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  this  Act) ,  and  references 
thereto,  as  sections  1201  through  1214,  re- 
spectively. 

(c)  The  Public  Health  Service  Act  Is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  after  title  X  the 
following  new  title : 

"TITIA    XI— SJGKI^B   CELL   ANEMIA 
PROOBAM 

"SICKLE  CELL  AMXICIA  SCSKBNtNa  AND  COUNSEL. 
INO  FKOGBAMS  AND  INTOBMATION  AND  EDU- 
CATION   PBOCKAMS 

':Sec.  1101.  (a)  (1)  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  pubUe  and  nonprofit  private  en- 
titles, and  may  enter  Into  contracts  with 
public  and  private  entitles,  for  projects  for 

the  establishment  and  operation  of  volun- 
tary sickle  cell  anemia  screening  and  counsSl- 


Ing  programs,  primarily  through  other  exist- 
ing health  programs. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  a  pro- 
gram to  develop  Information  and  education- 
al materials  relating  to  slokle  cell  anemia 
and  to  disseminate  such  information  and  ma- 
terials to  pensoDs  provUUng  health  care  and 
to  the  pubUo  generally.  The  Secretary  may 
carry  out  such  program  through  grants  to 
pvtbUo  and  nonprofit  private  entitles  or  con- 
tracts with  public  and  private  entitles  and 
individuals. 

"(3)  In  making  any  grant  or  contract 
under  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  (1)  ^ke 
into  accoxint  the  number  of  persons  to  be 
served  by  tbe  program  supported  by  such 
grant  or  contract  and  the  extent  to  which 
rapid  and  effective  use  wUl  be  made  of 
funds  under  the  grant  or  contract;  and  (3) 
give  priority  to  programs  operating  in  areas 
which  the  Secretary  determines  have  the 
greatest  number  of  persons  in  need  of  the 
services  provided  under  such  programs. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  payments 
pursuant  to  grants  and  contracts  under  this 
section,  there  are  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1973,  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1074,  and  $36,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976. 

"PaOJCCT  CSANTB  AND  CONTSACTS 

"Sec.  1102.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  public  and  nonprofit  private  en- 
tities, and  may  enter  Into  contracts  with 
public  and  private  entities  and  individuals, 
for  projects  for  (1)  research  and  research 
training  in  the  diagnosis,  treatment,  and 
control  of  sickle  ceU  anemia,  (2)  the  uevel- 
opment  of  programs  to  sducate  the  public 
regarding  the  nature  and  Inheritance  of  tbe 
sickle  cell  trait  and  sickle  ceU  anemia,  and 
(3)  the  development  of  sickle  cell  anemia 
counseling  and  testing  programs  and  other 
programs  for  diagnosis,  control,  and  treat- 
ment of  sickle  cell  anemia. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  twaviwg  payments 
pursiiant  to  grants  and  contracts  under  this 
section,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $6,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1973,  $10,OOOX>00  for  the  fiscal 
year  endmg  June  30,  1974,  and  $16,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976. 

"VOLUNTAKT  PASTICIPATION 

"Sec.  1103.  The  partlc^atlon  by  any  in- 
dividual In  any  program  or  portion  thereof 
under  this  title  shaU  be  wholly  voluntary 
and  shall  not  be  a  prerequisite  to  eligibility 
for  or  receipt  of  any  other  service  or  assist- 
ance from,  or  to  partlc^tlon  In.  any  other 
program. 

"applications;  ABSUNISTaATION  OP  OSAMT  AND 
CONTBACT  PROGSAICS 

"Sec.  1104.  (a)  A  grant  under  this  title 
may  be  made  upon  application  to  the  Sec- 
retary at  such  time,  in  such  manner,  con- 
taining and  accompanied  by  such  Informa- 
tion, as  the  Secrets^  deems  necessary.  Each 
applicant  shaU — 

"(1)  provide  that  the  programs  and  ac- 
tivities for  which  assistance  under  this  title 
is  sought  will  be  administered  by  or  under 
the   supervision   of   the   applicant; 

"(2)  provide  for  strict  confidentiality  of 
all  test  results,  medical  records,  and  other 
information  regarding  screening,  counseling, 
or  treatment  of  any  person  treated,  except 
for  (A)  such  Information  as  the  patient  (or 
his  guardian)  consents  to  be  released;  or 
(B)  statistical  data  compiled  without  ref- 
erence to  the  Identity  of  any  such  patient; 

"(3)  provide  for  appropriate  commtmlty 
representation  in  the  development  and  oper- 
ation of  any  program  funded  by  a  grant 
under  this  Utle; 

"(4)  In  the  case  of  an  appUcatlon  for  a 
grant  under  section  1101(a)(1),  provide  as- 
surances satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  that 
(A)  the  screening  and  counseling  eervices 
to  be  provided  under  ^e  program  for  which 
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the  applloaAlon  is  made  will  be  directed  first 
to  thoee  persons  who  are  entering  their  chUd- 
produolng  years,  and  secondly  to  chUdren 
under  the  age  of  7.  and  (B)  appropriate  ar- 
mngemenrts  have  been  made  to  provide  ooun- 
sellng  to  persons  found  to  have  sickle  cell 
anemia  or  the  sickle  ceU  trait; 

■(5)  set  forth  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  neces- 
•ary  to  assure  proper  dlsbiu-sement  of  and 
acooxmting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
applicant  under  this  title;  and 

"(6)  provide  for  making  stush  reports  In 
such  form  and  containing  such  Information 
ss  the  Secretary  may  reasonably  require. 

"(b)  In  making  any  grant  or  oontract 
tmder  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  (1)  take 
Into  account  the  number  of  persons  to  be 
served  by  the  program  supported  by  su^ 
grant  or  oontract  and  the  extent  to  which 
rapid  and  effective  use  will  be  made  of  funds 
under  the  grant  or  oontract;  and  (2)  give 
priority  to  programs  operating  In  areas  which 
the  Secretary  determines  have  the  greatest 
number  of  persons  in  need  of  the  services 
provided  under  such  programs. 

"PUBLIC   health   SEB vices  rACOXTIXS 

"Sec.  1106.  The  Secretary  shaU  establish  a 
program  within  tbe  Public  Health  Service  to 
provide  for  voltmtary  sickle  cell  anemia 
screening,  counstflng,  and  treaitmeot.  Such 
program  shall  be  made  avaUable  through  fa^- 
otlities  of  the  Public  Health  Service  to  any 
person  requesting  sorsenlng,  counseling,  or 
treatment,  and  shall  include  appropriate 
puUlclty  of  the  availabUlty  and  voluntary 
nature  of  such  programs. 

"REPORTS 

"Sec.  1106.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  prepare 
and  submit  to  tbe  President  for  tzansmlttal 
to  the  Congress  on  or  before  April  1  of  ea^ 
year  a  oon^r^enslve  report  on  the  admin- 
istration of  thU  title. 

"(b)  The  report  required  by  this  section 
shall  contain  such  recommendations  for  ad- 
ditional legislation  as  the  Secretary  deems 
heceeaary." 

Amend  the  amendment  of  the  Hotise  to 
the  title  BO  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to  amend 
the  Public  Health  Service  Aot  to  provide  for 
the  control  of  sickle  cell  anemia." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectkm  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  to  the  House 
amendments  were  concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  Isdd  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Senate  am^idment  to  the  House  amend- 
ment is  the  scune  as  the  bill  passed  by 
the  House,  with  the  following  differences: 

First.  The  House  bill  referred  to  pre- 
vention of  sickle  cell  anemia,  and  the 
Senate  amendment  refers  to  "control." 

Second.  The  House  bill  authorized  $75 
million  over  a  3-year  period  for  pro- 
grams of  screening  and  oounseling.  The 
original  Senate-passed  bill  provided 
$100  million.  The  Senate  amendment 
provides  $85  million,  an  increase  of  $10 
million  in  the  House  figure  and  a  reduc- 
tion of  $15  million  in  the  Senate  figure. 

Third.  A  number  of  technical  and  con- 
forming amendments  were  made  to  cor- 
respond to  the  use  of  the  word  "treat- 
ment" rather  than  the  word  "control." 

I  urge  the  House  to  agree  to  the  Sen- 
ate amendment. 

Mr.  ROGERS,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  the  Senate  has 
concurred,  with  mincH:  revisions,  to  the 
House  amendment  to  S.  2676.  the  Na- 


tkH>al  Sickle  Cell  Anemia  C(»itrol  Act.  I 
urge  the  House  to  accept  this  measure. 
This  legislation  will  provide  valuable  as- 
sistance in  the  battle  against  this  in- 
herited disease  which  afPects  more  than 
2  miilion  black  Americans.  Its  package  of 
$115  million  authorizes  more  money  in 
the  battle  against  sidLle  cell  anemia  than 
has  been  spexA  by  the  F>ederal  Govern- 
ment since  the  sickle  cell  syndrome  was 
first  identified  more  than  60  years  ago. 
Testimony  received,  during  hearings 
conducted  by  our  Subcommittee  on  Pub- 
lic Health  and  Environment  clearly 
establishes  that  sickle  cell  anemia  re- 
search and  control  clearly  deserves  this 
commitment  of  our  national  medical  re- 
sources, and  I  again  urge  the  House  to 
pass  this  measure  unanimously. 


COMMUNICA-nON  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OP  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

llAT  2.  1972. 
Hon.  Carl  Albert, 
The  Speaker, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  herewith  a  sealed  envelope  from 
the  White  House,  received  in  the  Clerk's 
Office  at  8:60  pjn.  on  Tuesday,  May  2d,  and 
said  to  c<mtaln  a  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent wherein  he  transmits  the  report  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  required  by  the 
Job  Evaluation  PoUcy  Act  at  1970. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely. 

W.  Pat  Jennings, 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 


REPORT  OP  CIVIL  SERVICE  COM- 
MISSION PURSUANT  TO  JOB  EVAL- 
TJATLOa  ACT— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  fnxn  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
Pursuant  to  the  Job  Bvaluati(m  Policy 
Act  of  1970.  I  am  hereby  transmitting 
the  report  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion required  by  that  Act. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  believes  that  by 
adopting  methods  and  techniques  recom- 
mended by  the  Job  EvaluatiCKi  and  Pay 
Review  Task  Force,  it  may  be  posslMe 
to  make  very  significant  improvements 
in  the  Government's  Job  evaluation  pro- 
gram. The  Task  Force  has  made  many 
other  recommendations  which  would  re- 
quire legislative  action  and  which  de- 
serve more  careful  oonslderaticm  than 
has  been  possible  to  date. 

Richard  Nixoh. 
THE  Whitx  Honsx,  May  2,  1972. 


on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certadn  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN 
PRIVHiEOED  REPORTS 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  13591,  NATIONAL  INSTI- 
TUTE OP  ARTHRITIS.  METABO- 
LISM. AND  DIGESTIVE  DISEASES 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  926  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rxs.  926 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl.  13591) 
to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
designate  the  National  Institute  of  Arthritis 
and  Metabolic  Diseases  as  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Arthritis,  Metabolism,  and  Diges- 
tive Diseases,  and  for  other  purposes.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the 
blU  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  five-minute  rule.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 
ments as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the 
previous  question  shall  be  considered  as  or- 
dered on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  mtervenlng  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee, pending  which  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  926 
provides  for  consideration  of  HH.  13591. 
which,  as  reported  by  our  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  would 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
designate  the  National  Institute  of  Ar- 
thritis and  Metabolic  Diseases  as  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Arthritis.  Metabolism, 
and  Digestive  Diseases.  The  resolution 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate,  after  which  the  biU  shall 
be  read  for  amendment  under  the  5-inin- 
ute  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker.  HJl.  13591  does  not  rep- 
resent a  mere  euphcmic  change  of  name 
of  an  established  Institute  within  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health.  It  proposes 
a  change  of  name  based  on  a  sobering 
fact:  That  there  is  a  critical  need  today 
to  expand  research  and  training  in  the 
field  of  digestive  diseases. 

Gastroenterology — the   study    of   tt 
diseases  and  pathology  of  the  stomar 
and  intfstlnrfl    In  presently  one  of  10  se 
arate  fields  <a  study  within  the  Natioi 
Institute  of  Arthritis  and  Metabolic  EHs- 
eases  and  is  allocated,  for  research  and 
training,  just  about  10  percent  of  that 
Institute's  umual  budget.  In  terms  of 
empha***  and  the  Nation's  urgent  health 
needs,  as  I  shall  point  out.  that  is  wholly 
Inadequate. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  give 
digestive  diseases  their  proper  emphasJs 
among   the   various   fields   of   medical 
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stiidy,  establish  a  committee  to  a<  vise 
the  Director  of  the  Institute  on  actlv  ties 
relating  to  digestive  diseases,  and  give  the 
Director  of  the  Institute  statutory  au- 
thorization to  carry  on  research  puid 
training  In  digestive  diseases. 

National  health  statistics  show  Jhat 
nearly  13  million  Americans  suffer  ffom 
chronic  digestive  diseases.  The  sl< 
tlon  is  nothing  short  of  appalling  when 
we  consider  that,  in  terms  of  treattxlent 
by  specially  trained  doctors,  there  ire 
fewer  than  700  physicians  in  the  Unl  ;ed 
States  who  have  been  certified  as  spec:  U- 
Ists  in  digestive  diseases,  with  about  t  eilf 
of  the  States  having  less  than  10  ph:  sl- 
clans  who  are  specialists  in  this  flelc . 

Comparatively,  cancer  of  the  digestive 
tract  and  other  diseases  of  the  digest  ve 
system  together  produce  the  fou  th 
largest  death  toU  among  Americans.  1  he 
number  of  hospitalizations  required  or 
treatment  of  digestive  diseases  is  :  73 
percent  of  the  nimiber  of  h08pltallzatl<  ns 
required  for  cardiovascular  disease.  :  1- 
nally,  digestive  diseases  each  day  aocot  Dt 
for  200,000  absentees  from  work  due/to 
Illness,  making  such  diseases  the  1 
cause  of  lost  time  from  work  among  m; 
employees. 

HJl.  13591  contains  no  new  autho: 
tlon  for  appropriations.  According  to 
Department  of  Health,  Education, 
Welfare,  the  only  expense  that  en 
ment  of  the  bill  would  entail  is  an 
mated  $25,000  In  additional  admlnls 
tlve  expenses  covering  a  5-year  peril 

Becaxise  digestive  diseases  seem  pa: 
ularly  to  affect  persons  who  are  at 
peak  of  their  most  vigorous  and  pri 
tlve  periods,  the  Members  of  this 
may  well  be  among  the  unnamed 
flclarles  of  the  legislation  contalne 
HJl.  13591. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  926  In  order  that  S  H. 
13591  may  be  considered  and  passed. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  y  eld 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  H.R.  13  >91 
Is  to  place  greater  emphasis  on  progn  tns 
dealing  with  digestive  diseases  in  the  I^a- 
tlonal  Institutes  of  Health.  Digestive 
eases  are  the  No.  1  reason  for 
pltallzatlon  in  America  today,  ao 
Ing  to  the  National  Center  for  H 
Statistics. 

The  bill  makes  four  changes 
changes  the  name  of  the  present  Natl< 
Institute  of  Arthritis  and  Metabolic 
eases — ^NIAMD— to  "National  Instl 
of  Arthritis,  Metabolism  and  Dlgesi 
Diseases";  second,  provides  for  an 
elate  Director  for  Digestive  Diseases!  in 
this  Institute;  third,  establishes  wi 
this  Institute's  presently  existing 
sory  council,  a  committee  to  review 
search  grant  applications  related  to  di- 
gestive diseases,  and  fourth,  requires  the 
Director  of  this  Institute  to  carry  oi  t  a 
program  of  sivport  for  research  md 
training  in  digestive  diseases. 

With  regard  to  cost,  present  law  <  oes 
not  set  a  statutory  celling  for  author  za- 
tlons  for  NIAMD,  and  no  celling  is  se  by 
this  bill.  The  anticipated  spending 
$135,177,000.  While  no  new  author 
tlons  are  in  this  bill,  the  Department\of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
mates  that  the  establishment  of  the  n^ 


committee  will  cost  about  $25,575  In  add- 
ed administrative  expenses  over  a  5- 
year  period. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  Is  opposed  to  this  bill.  The 
Department  notes  that  the  proposed 
name  change  will  only  create  a  prece- 
dent for  other  disease  fields  whidi  can 
claim  equally  legitimate  reasons  for  in- 
clusion in  a  broadened  name  for  Indi- 
vidual institutes.  The  proposed  special 
committee  for  final  review  of  research 
grant  applications  related  to  digestive 
disease  would  conflict  with  the  existing 
advisory  council,  which  already  has  final 
review  of  all  research  grant  applications 
in  NIAMD.  Finally,  NIAMD  has  already 
established,  last  year,  the  position  of  As- 
sistant Director  for  Digestive  Diseases 
and  Nutrition.  To  designate  this  position 
by  law  as  Associate  Director  would  only 
create  pressure  for  similar  recognition 
for  other  disease  fields  in  the  other  In- 
stitutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time,  but  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

WORLD  WEATHER  PROGRAM— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  f<dlowlng  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and.  together  with  the  cuscompansrlng 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Conunerce: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

By  monitoring  and  predicting  weather 
over  the  globe  and  by  assessing  the  im- 
pact of  man's  activities  upon  the  atmos- 
phere, the  World  Weather  Program  hdps 
significantly  to  Improve  the  quality  of  our 
life  and  Oie  safety  of  the  earth's  inhabit- 
ants. 

I  am  pleased  to  r^jort  that  the  World 
Weather  Program  is  making  significant 
strides  forward: 
— nirough  new  satellites,  ttiecommu- 
nlcatlons.  and  computer  technology, 
global  information  for  early  predic- 
tions and  hazardous  weather  warn- 
ings is  being  acquired,  processed,  and 
then  distributed  in  Increased  volume 
and  detail. 
— ^Under  the  Global  Atmospheric  Re- 
search Program,  intensive  planning 
activities  are  underway  for  a  1974 
International  experiment  to  be  con- 
ducted in  the  tropical  Atlantic.  The 
experiment  will  attempt  to  discover 
what  role  tropical  weather  systems 
play  in  maintaining  the  general  cir- 
culation of  the  atmosphere.  It  will 
also  probe  tropical  weather  systems, 
with  a  view  to  improving  weather 
prediction,  including  hurricane  fore- 
casts. Scientific  data  from  this  ex- 
periment will  also  help  in  making 
weather  forecasts  that  are  longer 
range,  and  in  resolving  Important 
environmental  problems.  Many  na- 


tions will  participate  In  this  experi- 
ment with  ships,  aircraft,  satellites 
and  other  f  adlitleB. 
— ^Active  international  Involvement  in 
the  program  by  many  member  na- 
tions has  yielded  peaceful  collabo- 
ration on  an  Impressive  interna- 
tional scale. 
The  World  Weather  Program  Is  es- 
sential to  a  total  environmental  monitor- 
ing system  for  our  planet.  The  program 
can  serve  as  a  model,  moreover,  for  other 
environmental  systems.  The  atmosphere 
is  but  one  part  of  our  global  ecology. 
Data  on  other  aspects  of  our  environ- 
ment can  be  collected  and  exchanged 
through  a  vehicle  like  the  World  Weather 
Program. 

In  accordance  with  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  67  of  the  90th  Congress. 
I  am  pleased  to  transmit  this  annual  re- 
port which  describes  the  advances  of 
the  World  Weather  Program  made  dur- 
ing the  past  year  and  the  activities  plan- 
ned for  the  program  by  participating 
Federal  agencies  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year. 

RicHAio  Nixoir. 
Thx  Whitk  House,  May  3,  1972. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATIOW 
OF  HH.  13089.  ACCELERATED  RE- 
FORESTATION OF  NATIONAL 
FORESTS 

Mr.  8ISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  on  be- 
half of  the  dlstlngiiished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  CoLMiR) ,  I  call  up  House 
Resolution  951  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  951 
Reaolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  thli 
resolution  It  shaU  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJL  13060) 
to  provide  for  acceleration  of  programs  for 
the  planting  of  trees  on  national  forest  lands 
In  need  of  reforestation  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  all  points  of  order  against  said 
bin  for  failure  to  comply  wtlh  the  provisions 
of  clause  4,  rule  XXI  are  hereby  waived.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one 
hour,  to  be  equaUy  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  the  bUl 
shaU  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  flve- 
mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  prarlous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  Mil 
and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  Intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Hie  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Sisx)  is  recognized  for 
Ihour. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia (Mr.  SwTH),  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  951 
provides  an  open  nile  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
13089  to  accelerate  reforestation  of  na- 
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Uonal  forests.  The  resrdutton  also  waives 
points  of  order  for  failure  to  comi^with 
the  provisions  of  clause  4  of  rule  ZXI — 
appropriation  in  a  legislative  bill. 

The  purpose  of  H  JR.  13089  is  to  provide 
funds  to  aooderate  the  reforestation  of 
national  forests  where  most  needed. 

Sectlm  32  of  Pid)Uc  Law  74-320  is  a 
continuing  appropriation  which  draws 
30  percent  of  the  import  duties  on  all 
oommodllies  conUng  into  the  country 
under  customs  laws.  These  funds,  ^^<di 
Include  $300  million  in  unused  balances, 
are  made  available  to  the  Secretary  ot 
Agriculture  at  the  beginning  of  each  fis- 
cal year.  The  funds  are  annually  re- 
viewed and  allocated  for  dq>artmaital 
programs  by  the  Appnwrlations  Com- 
mittees. 

In  additi<xi.  under  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1956.  the  Depcutment  is  authorized 
an  appropriation  of  an  addlti(mal  $500 
million  annually  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  section  32. 

These  f  imds  are  used  for  a  variety  of 
programs. 

HJl.  13089  would  earmai^  ann-oxi- 
matdy  $65  to  $75  million  annually  of  Che 
funds  collected  on  Import  duties  under 
section  32,  which  would  be  equal  to  the 
receipts  collected  on  wood,  paper,  and 
printed  matter.  The  funds  would  be  used 
for  reforestation  work  on  our  national 
forests.  It  is  stated  that  each  young  tree 
returns  from  50  to  100  times  the  original 
Investment. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would 
within  1  year  of  the  date  of  enactment 
and  annually  thereafter  submit  a  repMl 
to  the  Congress  setting  forth  the  refor- 
estation needs  and  a  planned  program 
for  reforesting. 

The  cost  estimate  is  $72.2  million  an- 
nually. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  aOosAioa  of  the 
rule  In  order  that  the  legldattCHi  may  be 
considered. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the 
remaindo'  at  my  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

May  I  simply  state  that  the  gentleman 
from  Califomla  has  explained  House 
Resolution  951,  and  I  urge  its  adop- 
tion. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

PROVIDING  FOR  COMPENSATION  OF 
KR.  14015,  PEAR  MARKETING  OR- 
DERS 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction  of 
the  Committee  an  Rules.  I  call  up  House 
Resolution  952  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  reeolutiCMi  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rss.  9sa 

Raolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shaU  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  tbe  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl. 
14015)  to  amend  section  3(8),  section  8c(3), 
section  8c(0)  (I) ,  and  secUon  8e(7)  (C)  of  the 
Agricultural    Marketing   Agreement   Act   at 


1937,  as  amended.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equaUy 
divided  and  contndled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  the  bUl  shall  be  rsad  for 
amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At 
the  oomduslon  of  ttie  oonalderatlon  of  tbe  bUl 
for  amendment,  the  Committee  shaU  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 
ments as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the 
IMWvlous  question  shall  be  considered  as  or- 
dered In  the  blU  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
exoq>t  one  motion  to  leoommlt. 

■Hie  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Sisx)  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Gb>eaker,  I  yield  30  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Smith)  ,  pending  which  I  yltUd  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolutlan  952 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral ddMte  for  consideTation  of  HH. 
14015  authorizing  pear  mai^eting  ofrders. 

The  purpose  of  HH.  14015  is  to  au- 
thorize marketing  orders  tat  pears  for 
canning  and  freezing. 

Also,  it  would  authorize  any  form  of 
marketing  promotion.  Including  paid  ad- 
verting, under  marketing  OTders  for 
pears  and  any  other  commodity  for  can- 
ning and  freezing  which  Is  regulated  un- 
der a  marketing  order. 

A  two-thirds  majority  of  tbe  growers 
voting  or  two-thirds  of  the  volume  voted 
in  each  State  of  the  production  area 
would  be  required  for  the  issuance  of  an 
order  regtkrding  pears. 

The  administrative  agency  of  the  mar- 
keting order  must  have  equal  repre- 
sentation of  processors  and  producers. 

A  majority  of  each  State's  representa- 
tives on  the  administrative  agency  must 
concur  In  any  recommendation  for  regu- 
lation. 

Additional  cost  to  the  Government  Is 
estimated  at  $25,000  per  annum. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  rule  in  order  that  the  legislation  may 
be  considered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  C^ifomia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  sdeld  myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

I  concur  in  the  remarks  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Sisk) 
and  I  urge  the  adoption  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 952. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  ^^^^^^^ 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  ARTHRI- 
TIS, METABOLISM,  AND  DIGES- 
TIVE DISEASES 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  13591)  to  amend  the 
PubUc  Health  Service  Act  to  designate 
the  National  Institute  of  Arthritis  and 
Metabolic  Diseases  as  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Artiiritls.  Metabolism,  and 
Digestive  DLseases,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia. 

Hie  moticHi  was  agreed  to. 

m  THK  coMifrrrKx  or  thx  wholb 

Accordlne^  the  House  resolved  itsdf 
into  the  Cbmmittee  at  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
siderati(m  of  the  bill  HH.  13591.  with 
Mr.  Fdqua  in  the  chair. 

Tbe  Cleric  read  the  titie  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  Ull  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentlttnan  from  West  Virginia  (BCr. 
Staoochs)  will  be  recognised  for  30  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  minols 
(Mr.  SpuNOa)  will  be  recognized  for  80 
minutes. 

Tbe  Chair  recognizes  tbe  gentieman 
from  West  Viridnia  (Mr.  Staoois)  . 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  mysdf  such 
time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In  support  of  HJl. 
13591,  a  bill  to  designate  tbe  existing  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Arthritis  and  MSte- 
bolic  Diseases  as  the  National  Institute 
of  Arthritis,  Metabolism,  and  Digestive 
Diseases. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  was  considered  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Health  after  full 
hearings,  was  ordered  rqwrted  to  the  full 
committee  without  a  dissenting  vote,  and 
was  rep<Ni«d  to  the  House  by  a  voice 
vote  unanimously  by  the  full  commit- 
tee. 

The  bill  would  Involve  no  added  cost 
to  tbe  United  States,  other  than  the  ap- 
proximaitely  $26,000  additiomd  adminis- 
trative expenses  for  a  new  committee 
foimed  of  members  of  an  existing  com- 
mittee. 

Tbe  principal  effect  of  the  bill  is  the 
change  in  tbe  ntune  of  the  institute  to 
add  digestive  disease  to  its  title,  hi 
order  to  indicate  that  the  coaunMtee 
feels  that  greater  emphasis  should  be 
placed  on  research  and  training  rdating 
to  diseases  of  tbe  digestive  system. 

The  bill  would  provide  for  establishing 
an  associate  director  for  digestive  dis- 
eases, who  would  have  primary  respon- 
sttlllty  within  the  Ihstitute  for  programs 
for  research  and  training  in  that  field. 
The  biU  also  establishes  within  the  ex- 
isting Advisory  Council  of  the  Institute 
a  new  committee  composed  of  members 
of  that  council  who  are  outstanding  in 
the  field  of  digestive  disease.  TUs  new 
committee  would  review  aivUcations  for 
grants  for  research  projects  relating  to 
digestive  diseases  and  make  recom- 
mendaitions  to  the  Director.  This  would 
not.  however,  eliminate  the  existing 
provisicms  of  law  imder  which  the  full 
Advisory  Council  is  required  to  recom- 
mend grants  prior  to  their  approval. 

Mr.  Chairman,  impressive  support  was 
given  during  the  hearings  before  the 
sidxxMnmlttee  concerning  the  need  for 
greater  emphasis  aa  research  and  train- 
ing in  digestive  diseases.  One  out  of 
every  five  illnesses  in  our  population 
arise  primarily  from  digestive  disease. 
Nearly  13  million  Americans  have 
chronic  digestive  disease,  and  such  con- 
ditions constitute  the  No.  1  rea- 
son for  hospitalization  in  the  United 
States,  exceeding  In  frequency  all  forms 
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of  heart  disease  and  all  forms  of  ac-^ 
cldents. 

Of  all  the  causes  of  disability  due 
illness  in  the  United  States,  digestive  dis 
ease  ranks  No.  2.  Over  2  million  Amerl 
cans  are  impaired  in  some  degree  b: 
the  disease,  of  whom  400,000  are  totall 
disabled.  When  calculated  by  the  Publi 
Health  Service  in  1963  the  total  cost  c 
illness  resulting  from  digestive  diseai 
was  approximately  1  percent  of  the  grot  s 
national  product,  which  means  that  U  ■ 
day  this  costs  us  approximately  $10  bi 
lion  per  year. 

The  resources  to  contend  with  th 
problem  are  inadequate.  There  are  few 
er  than  700  physicians  in  the  Unite< 
States  who  have  been  certified  as  spe 
ciallsts  in  digestive  diseases.  On  the  aver 
age  there  are  less  than  three  full-timt 
teachers  of  digestive  disease  on  th 
faculties  of  our  medical  schools.  an< 
some  schools  have  none.  About  lutlf  o 
the  States  in  the  United  States  hav 
less  than  10  physicians  certified  as  spe 
ciallsts  in  digestive  diseases. 

In  view  of  the  needs  in  this  area,  Fed 
eral  support  has  been  far  less  than  ade 
quate.  Total  Federal  support  for  researcl 
and  training  in  digestive  diseases  ha 
been  less  than  $30  million  annually,  o 
which  about  two-thirds  comes  from  NTH 

We  believe  that  this  legislation  shoul 
lead  to  greater  emphasis  in  the  field 
digestive  diseases  through  the  progr; 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

The  administration  has  stated  tha' 
Is  opposed  to  the  legislation,  fundami 
tally  on  the  basis  that  they  already  hive 
the  authority  they  need  in  this  area.  T  lis 

itrgument  might  have  some  force,  if  he 
administration  could  point  out  any  s  tb- 
stantlal  accomplishments  in  this  fl  id. 
Although  they  may  have  the  authoi  ty, 
they  certainly  have  not  exercised  it  in 
a  fashion  commensurate  with  the  pi  )b- 
lem.  For  that  reason,  the  committee  f(  els 
that  the  measure  is  both  necessary  i  nd 
desirable  and  we  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  SCHMTTZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  he 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAOOERS.  I  shall  be  happs  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentlen  an 
from  California. 

Mr.  SCHMTTZ.  As  the  sole  membeilof 
the  subcommittee  who  did  not  chooselto 
coauthor  this  bill,  I  would  like  to  stite 
that  my  reluctance  to  do  so  was  thai  I 
Just  do  not  know  where  it  is  all  going  x> 
end.  Every  sector  of  the  health  fl<  id 
seems  to  want  to  be  designated  as  n 
Institute,  or  included  In  an  institute. 

However,  If  my  recollection  is  corre  t, 
during  the  testimony,  the  testimoliy 
showed  that  the  Etepartment  was  opposed 
to  this  bill  as  not  being  necessary. 

Is  that  not  a  correct  interpretation  of 
the  position  of  the  Department? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  This  is  true.  Ho  v- 
ever,  it  is  Just  a  question  as  to  whetl  er 
we  as  the  Congress  and  Representatl  es 
of  the  people  want  to  give  emphasis  to 
this  problon.  because  it  was  testified  ti — 
and  I  think  Dr.  Caktb*  will  testify  to 
hnportance  of  the  treatment  of  this 
ease — that  based  upon  the  history  of 
disease,  we  should  give  some  recogn: 
to  it  and  do  something  about  it.  It 
No.  1  cause  of  liospitaUzatian  in 
lea.  We  are  not  asking  for  any  addli 


money.  We  are  just  saying  to  give  recog- 
nition to  digestive  disease.  Some  of  the 
most  eminent  doctors  in  America  came 
to  me  personally — from  Mayo  Clinic 
and  others — saying  that  this  ought  to  be 
done  because  it  is  one  of  the  greatest 
causes  of  disability  to  the  people. 

Maybe  by  giving  digestive  diseases 
emphasis  we  can  do  something  about  it, 
and  concentrate  on  it. 

Mr.  SCHMTTZ.  Having  heard  the  tes- 
timony as  a  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, I  am  not  going  to  dispute  the  exi>erts 
who  came  before  us.  But  I  Just  cannot 
help  recalling  what  a  very  wise  man 
once  told  me,  and  that  is  if  ymi  want  to 
get  someone  mad  take  something  away 
from  him.  but  if  you  really  want  to  get 
someone  mad  give  something  to  someone 
else. 

I  am  simply  saying  that  we  are  going 
to  have  every  facet  of  medicine  coming 
in  and  wanting  their  own  institute  or 
wanting  to  be  Included  in  some  insti- 
tute. I  believe  we  should  consider  these 
things  very  seriously.  What  we  do  for 
one  sector  of  the  medical  field  we  will 
be  called  uiton  to  do  for  the  others. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  The  gentleman 
speaks  of  polarising,  but  let  me  point 
out  to  the  gentleman  and  ask  the  gen- 
tleman if  he  will  not  agree  that  this  is 
the  No.  1  cause  of  hospltallzatlcm  In 
America,  and  one  of  the  great  causes  of 
loss  of  work? 

Mr.  SCHMTTZ.  That  is  what  they  told 
us.  and  I  will  have  to  take  their  word 
for  it. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  might  point  out  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  that  a 

young  f i4eh(l  of  mliie  died  recently  frbitt 
this  same  disease,  and  he  had  not  known 
about  it.  They  said  that  he  went  down 
and  got  a  sandwich  and  ate  it  in  a  hurry, 
and  that  night  he  became  quite  111,  and 
the  next  morning  they  took  him  to  the 
hospital.  They  opened  him  up.  and  he 
had  gtmgrene  because  of  a  clogged 
bowel.  He  only  lived  one  more  day.  If  he 
had  had  someone  he  could  have  gone  to 
who  knew  more  about  this  probably  he 
would  be  living  today,  because  he  was  a 
young  man,  right  at  the  height  of  his 
abilities.  I  am  citing  that  as  Just  one 
example  because  I  believe  that  if  we  can 
save  one  life  then  certainly  we  have 
done  something  worth  while,  and  I  am 
sure  that  the  gentleman  as  a  Congress- 
man will  agree  with  me  that  If  that  is 
the  case  then  we  have  done  something 
worthwhile. 

Mr.  SCHMTTZ.  What  I  would  like  to 
do  as  a  Member  of  the  Congress  is  to 
consider  these  matters  very  seriously  so 
that  we  are  not  Just  going  to  create  in- 
stitutes for  all  of  the  sicknesses  that 
are  the  main  killers  and  the  main  hos- 
pltallzers,  and  that  after  they  have 
slipped  into  the  background  and  are  no 
longer  of  Importance  then  let  us  do  away 
with  that  institute. 

But  as  the  gentlonan  knows,  and  as 
I  know,  that  when  they  eliminate  such 
diseases  that  It  Is  not  a  simple  matter 
to  do  away  with  that  institute,  and  we 
really  never  do  away  with  It.  If  that  in- 
stitute can  do  any  good  toward  ridding 
the  Nati<m  of  these  digestive  diseases 
which,  as  you  say.  Is  the  No.  1  hos- 
pltallzer  and  the  No.  1  killer,  then  when 


that  slips  into  the  second,  third,  fourth 
or  fifth  place  maybe  we  should  do  away 
with  that  institute.  But  we  do  not  do 
that.  Tnsteart  we  create  Institute  upon 
institute. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  might  point  out 
that  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
came  out  of  our  committee,  and  I  am 
proud  of  all  the  wonderful  things  that 
they  have  done.  They  have  eliminated 
some  of  the  main  killers  in  our  land,  and 
I  am  proud  of  it,  and  I  know  ttiat  the 
gentleman  from  California  is  also.  I 
think  that  if  we  can  save  one  person  so 
that  he  can  have  a  useful  life,  that  that 
will  be  a  worthwhile  thing.  But.  really, 
this  will  help  millions  and  millions  of 
people. 

We  have  13  million  people  who  are 
suffering  from  this  disease  and.  the 
gentleman  knows  that  we  are  not  talking 
about  a  great  deal  of  money,  we  are  only 
talking  of  $25,000  over  a  5-year  period. 
This  Is  to  help  our  people.  I  do  not  see 
how  we  can  spend  money  in  any  better 
way.  I  do  not  want  to  argue  with  the 
gentleman,  but  I  have  to  say  that  we  are 
not  doing  too  much  for  health,  and  you 
cannot  do  to  much  for  the  health  of 
the  people  in  this  land.  And  with  our 
rich  Nation  I  think  we  should  be  doing 
a  lot  more.  I  repeat  that  this  Is  the  No.  1 
disease  that  hospitalizes  people  In 
America.  And  the  gentleman  says  he 
does  not  want  to  add  it  to  the  others. 

Mr.  SCHMTTZ.  I  simply  say  that 
unless  we  are  dedicated  to  complete  Gov- 
ernment control  over  medicine  and 
health,  once  an  institute  has  served  its 
purpose,  the  Government  should  do  away 

with  the  lMtitut6.  :: 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  This  is  something 
that  is  going  to  be  coming  out  ol  this 
Congress,  something  that  is  going  to  do 
good  for  our  people  and  something  that 
we  will  all  be  proud  of.  The  gentleman  is 
a  member  of  the  committee,  and  I  know 
that  he  would  wish  to  save  a  life,  because 
it  could  even  be  one  of  the  members  of  his 
family,  or  one  of  his  friends. 

Mr.  SCHMTTZ.  I  would  Just  say  that 
as  a  former  teacher  of  logic,  that  I  do 
not  want  to  engage  in  what  is  known  as 
argimientum  ad  miserloordlam.  You  are 
Indeed  tugging  at  the  heart  strings. 

I  am  simply  saying  that  when  an  in- 
stitute has  completed  its  work  on  such  a 
disease,  then  we  should  do  away  with 
that  institute.  I  say  that  when  that  dis- 
ease has  slipped  backward,  and  is  no 
longer  the  killer,  or  the  hospltalizer 
which  was  the  basis  for  the  creation  of 
an  institute,  then  we  should  do  away  with 
that  institute. 

But  the  gentlonan  knows  as  well  as  I 
do  that  once  you  create  one  of  these  in- 
stitutes It  is  almost  impossible  to  do  away 
with  it.  It  is  a  principle  that  one  can  ob- 
serve here  in  Washington — that  the  size 
of  bureaucracy  changes  in  only  one  direc- 
tion. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  If  the  gentleman 
from  Oalifomla  is  a  teacher  of  logic.  I 
do  not  see  his  logic.  If  we  do  not  provide 
some  oMigTeeslonal  direction  to  the  pres- 
ent Ibstitute  to  provide  move  emphasis 
on  digestive  diseases,  so  that  it  can  be 
corrected  it  will  never  be  corrected.  I  am 
saying  let  us  get  rid  of  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about  and  then  we  can  talk  about  the 
otber. 
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But  this  is  a  simple  proposition  here 
today.  I  understand  what  the  gentlonaa 
is  trying  to  do  and  the  question  he  is  try- 
ing to  raise.  But  I  would  say  that  this 
is  a  slmpie  propoeitton.  We  are  Just 
voting  this  Into  the  present  Institute  to 
give  digesttve  disease  the  importance 
that  It  deserves. 

Some  of  the  great  specialists  of  this 
land  have  oome  forward  and  say  that  it 
ought  to  be  given  that  importance  now 
and  to  highlight  the  Importance  of  it,  I 
think  this  is  the  way  to  do  it. 

Mr.  SCHMnz.  A  specialist  from  the 
department  came  in  and  said  that  it  was 
superfluous  and  that  it  is  not  needed. 

But  if  I  may  make  tbis  point  by  anal- 
ogy. We  have  a  wooden  propter  factory 
left  over  from  Wwld  War  I,  but  no  long- 
er needed,  once  it  was  set  up  we  Just 
could  not  seem  to  get  rid  of  it.  I  would 
say  we  oui^t  to  be  very  slow  in  setting 
up  something  like  this  eqiecially  when 
the  department  says  it  is  superfluous  and 
It  is  not  needed. 

Mr.  STAOOERS.  If  I  may  ask  the 
nntlemfm    one    question — ^jrgu    are    in 

favor  of  this  bill  now;  aie  you  not? 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  I  am  going  to  listen  to 
the  arguments  and  I  want  to  hear  what 
someone  else  might  have  to  say.  I  did 
not  go  for  it  in  the  committee  and  I  like 
to  leave  my  mind  open  and  I  would  like 
to  listen  to  the  debate  here  and  make  up 
my  mind  after  listening  to  an  the  angles 
and  arguments. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Tou  have  listened  to 
experts,  I  think,  and  should  have  made 
up  your  mind  on  it. 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  But  we  have  had  testi- 
mony from  ocperts  who  said  they  did 
not  need  it  and  I  want  to  hear  my  col- 
leagues on  this. 

BCr.  STAGGERS.  Itie  experts  say  that 
we  do  need  It  and  we  need  it  to  give  em- 
phasis to  this  matter. 

BCr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  srldd? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yldd  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (BCr.  Roons),  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

£Cr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  HJl.  13591.  a  bill  which  would 
provide  emphasis  on  Federal  research 
and  training  programs  in  the  field  of 
digestive  disease.  TUs  bill  was  introduced 
by  dc^t  members  of  the  Subcmnmittee 
on  Public  Health  and  Environment  on 
March  6, 1972.  after  hearings  on  a  num- 
ber of  related  bills. 

Ailments  of  the  gastrointestinal  tract 
are  among  liie  most  common  illnesses  in 
this  country.  It  is  estimated  that  nearly 
IS  mUUOQ  Americans  have  chronic  di- 
gestive diseases  and  that  these  conditions 
togeUier  are  the  No.  1  reason  for  hos- 
pitalization in  the  country.  Digestive 
diseases  also  include  several  of  the  most 
c<Hnmon  forms  of  cancer  which  together 
account  for  about  SO  percent  of  aU  cancer 
deaths.  In  1963.  the  U.S.  PubUc  Health 
Service  estimated  the  total  cost  of  these 
diseases  at  nearly  $8  hUlion  per  year  and 
it  may  be  reasonably  assumed  that  this 
figure  now  approaches  $10  bUlioD  per 
year.  TUs  Is  truly  a  health  problem  of 
major  proportions. 

Unf  (Ktunately  Federal  funding  of  pro- 
grams for  digestive  disease  research  and 
training  has  not  been  indicative  of  the 
extent  of  the  problem.  In  fiscal  1972, 


funding  for  digestive  disease  inograms 
at  the  Nattonal  Ibstttute  of  Arthritis 
and  MetalMdic  Disease  totaled  only  about 
10  percent  of  the  Institute's  budget  of 
api»oximatcdy  $14.8  miUian  In  fiscal 
year  1972.  At  the  same  time  we  pay  out 
aivroadmatdy  $100  mUUan  a  year  to 
nearly  140,000  veterans  for  sorvice-can- 
nected  dlsaUItty  due  to  gastrointestinal 
condltlans.  Shortages  of  specialists  in 
the  field  of  digestive  diseases  is  another 
serious  problem.  Time  are  less  than  700 
idiyBicians  in  the  milted  States  who 
are  certified  as  speeialists  in  digestive 
diseases.  Federal  training  programs  In 
this  area  have  tecdved  minimal  funding 
in  comparison  with  other  qiedaltJes 
even  thou^  nearly  half  of  the  States 
have  less  than  10  q^edaUsts  in  digestive 
diseases. 

In  an  effort  to  deal  with  the  problem 
of  providing  wnphasls  tot  digestive  dis- 
ease programs,  this  bill  renames  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Arthritis  and  Meta- 
bolic nseaae  and  Its  advisory  ooundl  as 
the  National  Institute  of  Arthritis  Metab- 
olism  and  Digestive   Diseases,   Within 

the  newly  luuned  advisory  council  would 
be  a  committee  made  up  of  members 
outstanding  in  the  field  of  digestive  dis- 
eases. The  Ull  also  establishes  the  posi- 
tion of  asBOciatf  dlrect<n-  for  digestive 
diseases  to  carry  out  the  Institute's  re- 
seuch  program  in  this  area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  digestive  diseases  are 
certainly  a  major  health  problem  in  tUs 
country.  If  we  are  to  deal  with  this  prob- 
lem effectively,  we  must  provide  addi- 
tional  enudiasis  on  this  program  through 
expanded  Federal  conunltments  to  re- 
search and  training  in  digestive  diseases. 
This  Is  the  purpose  of  HJl.  13591  and  I 
urge  suppOTt  for  its  passage. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Hie  purpose  of  this  bill,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  to  draw  considaably  more  attention  to 
the  fact  that  more  people  suffer  from 
some  kind  of  bellyache  or  related  discom- 
fort than  almost  any  kind  of  disease.  It 
also  intends  to  promote  somewhat  more 
research  into  the  causes  and  cures  of  gas- 
troenterology as  it  is  known  In  the  med- 
ical profession.  Hie  legislation  does  not 
propose  an  entirely  separate  institute  to 
handle  this  health  category  although  that 
was  proposed  at  one  point  in  some  bills 
which  were  introduced.  Testimony  indi- 
cated that  there  are  great  advantages  in 
Iceeping  the  research  efforts  tied  in  with 
the  others  being  carried  on  in  the  Insti- 
tute of  Arthritis  and  Metabolic  Diseases. 
Research  in  such  things  as  diseases  of 
the  stomach,  intestines,  liver,  and  the 
psmcreas  which  Include  ulcers,  hepatitis, 
cirrhosis,  and  colitis  presently  are  car- 
ried on  in  that  health  institute. 

Monetary  outlays  for  research  in  the 
Institute  have  hetax  increased  markedly 
for  fiscal  year  1972  over  fiscal  year  1971 
and  will  amount  to  more  than  $135  mil- 
lion for  the  year  about  to  end.  Of  this 
amount  about  $15  million  will  be  directed 
at  the  conditions  described  as  digestive 
diseases.  Iliere  are  no  new  or  increased 
authorizations  in  this  bill  but  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  increased  effort  shown  in 
fiscal  year  1972  will  be  ccmtinued. 

Since  the  purpose  of  this  legislation  is 
to  keep  up  or  to  further  increase  the  at- 
tention paid  to  digestive  and  rtiated  dis- 


eases and  the  research  concerning  them 
it  was  felt  that  Including  the  reference  to 
digestive  diseases  in  the  title  of  the  stf>- 
proprlate  Institute  would  be  helpful.  In 
addition,  a  special  committee  is  formed 
within  the  advisory  committee  already 
established  to  assist  the  Director  of  the 
Institute  in  determining  the  kinds  of  re- 
search which  should  be  conducted. 

"The  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  does  not  fed  any  great  ne- 
cessity for  the  legislation  proposed  here 
today.  It  was  definitely  cwoeed  to  the 
creation  of  a  new  institute  on  the  grounds 
that  the  research  to  be  dime  In  this  area 
related  directly  to  research  being  dcxie  (h* 
to  be  done  in  some  of  the  other  areas  cov- 
ered by  the  Institute  as  now  organised. 
What  is  bdng  done  here  can  hardly  Jeop- 
ardize any  efforts  now  underway  and 
should  be  helpful  in  placing  research,  be- 
cause of  the  attention  directed  at  it. 

Although  this  is  hardly  the  most  high 
powered  healtb  bill  to  come  forth  from 
oar  committee  it  can  be  helpful  and  I  rec- 
ommend support  for  it. 

Mr,  SFRINQER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 

such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Kentudcy.  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  thank  the  gentlonan 
for  jrMdlng. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  the  bill 
Is  to  place  fmph*^***  on  the  critical  need 
for  further  suivort  of  research  and 
training  in  the  fidd  of  digestive  diseases 
within  the  presently  existing  Nati(nal 
Institute  of  Arthritis  and  Metabolic  EMs- 
eases,  one  of  the  several  institutes  <A  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health.  For  this 
reason,  the  bill  redesignates  the  name  of 
the  Institute  as  the  "National  InsUtute 
of  Aribritis,  Metabolism,  and  EMgestive 
Dlsoanrn":  establishes  within  that  Insti- 
tute's presently  existing  advisory  council 
a  oommlttoe  to  advise  the  Director- of  the 
Ihstltate  on  activities  relating  to  diges- 
tive diseases;  and  jnovldes  a  statutory 
authorization  for  the  Director  of  the  In- 
stitute to  carry  out  intramural  research, 
extramural  research,  and  training  in  the 
^jHftgnnntn,  treatment,  and  preventlcn  of 
digestive  diseases.  

Mr.  Chairman,  we  need  to  do  a  great 
deal  In  the  field  of  reseandi  on  digestive 
diseases.  In  the  period  during  which  I 
have  served  here  in  the  House  I  have 
noticed  many  Members  viio  have  severe 
digestive  diseases. 

The  late  Congressman  Leonard  lips- 
comb,  of  California,  had  cancer  of  the 
colon,  which  was  not  diagnosed  until  he 
had  been  to  the  hospital,  though  h«e 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  we  did  notice 
symptoms  of  his  losing  blood,  and  if  our 
laboratories  and  our  physicians  had  been 
able  to  arrive  at  a  diagnosis  eariier  than 
they  were.  Congressman  Lipscomb's  life 
mie^t  have  been  saved. 

Futhermore,  there  are  so  many  other 
diseases  upon  which  we  need  to  do  more 
research.  I  strongly  favor  enactment  of 
this  legislation. 

I  rise  in  support  of  HJl.  13591,  which 
would  amend  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  so  as  to  emphasize  the  need  for  in- 
creased Federal  support  of  research  and 
training  programs  in  the  field  of  diges- 
tive diseases. 

I  am  privileged  to  serve  on  ttie  sub- 
committee which  considered  this  legis- 
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lation — the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Health  and  Environment  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com 
merce.  Last  fall  we  held  2  days  od 
hearings  on  various  bills  concerning  di- 
gestive diseases,  including  my  own  bill 
H.R.  11684. 
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sert  diabetes  aa  well  as  digestive  disease 
Into  the  title  of  the  currently  designated 
InsUtute  of  Arthritis  and  Metabolic  Dis- 
eases, and  make  certain  administrative 
changes  to  encourage  greater  attention 
to  diabetes. 
Almost  4  ^  million  Americans  have  dl- 


During  the  course  of  these  hearings,  abetes.  Ten  million  of  our  people  will  de- 

I  was  very  impressed  by  the  testimony)  velop  it  at  some  point  in  their  lives.  They 

of  the  expert  witnesses  who  appeared!  face  a  prospect  of  warped  and  abbrevl- 

before    us.    One    witness.    Dr.    Carroll  ated  lives.  The  eighth  leading  cause  of 

Leevy.  of   the  New  Jersey  College  of  death  by  disease,  diabetes  kills  more  than 


Medicine  and  Dentistry,  was  especially 
persuasive  In  advocating  an  increased 
Federal  effort  in  the  digestive  disease 
field.  Dr.  Leevy.  president  of  the  In 
temational  Association  for  the  Study  of 
the  Liver,  told  us.  in  part: 


40.000  Americans  each  year  and  causes 
the  deaths  of  an  additional  51,000  per- 
sons from  other  diseases  brought  on  by 
diabetes.  Heart  attack,  stroke,  and  Ud- 
..  ney  failure  frequently  evolve  from  dl- 
\  abetes.  Birth  defects  and  stlUblrths  are 


Research  and  training  are  Important  In.  I  associated  with  it,  and  the  disease  Is  the 
gpedienta  In  both  health  •»rvice»  and  lay  \  second  leading  cause  Of  blindness, 
education^  Technology  developed  during  the  J  d^u^  itg  prevalence  and  destructive- 
past  decade  now  makes  It  possible  to  more/  ^-w^**- »>»»««;»"'«««»»*«  ««!owu*/wt« 
efficiently  prevent  liver  Injury,  to  detect  Uv-  (  "••■•  "*•  Federal  Government  s  commlt- 
er  disease  before  It  la  symptomatic  and  cure  I  ment  tO  diabetes  Is  minimal.  Between 
It  without  development  of  debUltatlng  cllnl.  /  1950  and  1970,  while  the  national  popula- 
cal    abnormalities,    and    to    provide    symp-/    tion  rose  by  35  percent,  the  number  of 

diagnosed  diabetics  rose  by  115  percent. 
Yet  today  we  are  spending  less  on  di- 
abetes than  we  were  4  years  ago.  Only 
about  one-half  of  1  percent  of  all  Fed- 
eral medical  research  dollars,  or  about 
6  percent  of  the  budget  of  the  Institute 
of  ArthrlUs  and  Metabolic  Diseases,  is 
devoted  to  diabetes.  Afflicted  youngsters 
who  face  difficulties  in  their  education 
and  later  in  their  occupations,  as  well  as 
the  prospect  of  shortened  lives,  deserve  a 
.ter  Federal  effort  to  discover  a  means 
it  preventing  diabetes'  development  and 
t>eUer  forms  of  treatment. 

Because  Chairman  Paul  Roons  of  the 
Public  Health  and  Environment  Subcom- 


tomatlc  and  supportive  measures  which 
greatly  reduce  morbidity  and  prolong  life 
The  great  number  of  victims  of  liver  dis- 
ease In  this  country  have  not  benefited  and 
are  not  profiting  from  this  expertise.  It  Is 
therefore,  essential  to  develop  ways  and 
means  by  which  these  Individuals  can  share 
In  the  fruits  of  our  new  age  by  hnprovlng 
health  care  delivery  In  this  area.  Models 
have  already  been  developed  for  manage- 
ment of  the  alcoholic  and  drug  addict  with 
liver  dlaeaie;  theae  should  be  uaed  as  a  key 
*pproaclh  to  control  ttbe  causative  social 
problem  as  well  as  reducing  the  economic 
burden  of  chronic  liver  disease. 


Other  witnesses  reviewed  progress  be- 
ing made  and  financial  problems  en- 
countered in  such  areas  as  gallstones,    m^.t.*.^  i,        i  ^    ^  ^    i.  ^  w 
cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  and  ulceraUve  oo-    t?i"*??  ^^  pledged  to  Iwld  comprehen- 


litis. 

As  a  physician.  I  can  readily  appreci- 
ate the  magnitude  of  the  digestive  dis- 
ease problem:  It  is  the  No.  1  cause 
of  hospitallaation  in  the  country:  it 
chronically  afflicts  nearly  13  million 
Americans:  and  it  accounts  for  (me  of 
every  six  illnesses  suffered  by  our  peo- 
ple. 

As  an  elected  representative,  more' 


live  hearings  Into  the  Federal  Oovem- 
nent's  activities  in  the  field  of  diabetes, 
re  are  withdrawing  the  amendment,  con- 
Ident  that  these  hearings  will  contrlb- 
ite  greatly  to  public  recognition  of  the 
mportance  of  research  in  this  field,  and 
o  intensified  activity  by  the  National  In- 

ktitutes  of  Health. 

I    Air.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 

IChainnan,  I  rise  in  support  of  HH.  13591, 


ov^,  laii  ve^  concem^^t  we  L     ^P'^f^S*  °' ''!l!f.5.  **  *?  f  "^^*««  "** 


a  nation  are  not  doing  enough  to  solve 
the  important  problems  of  digestive  dis- 
eases. We  need  both  more  research  in 
this  field  and  more  trained  specialists 
to  deliver  the  care  we  currently  know 
how  to  provide. 

H.R.  13591  would  make  some  im- 
provements in  the  way  digestive  dis- 
ease research  and  training  programs  are 
administered  by  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  and  would  generally  demon- 
strate congressional  support  for  a  great- 
er Federal  effort  in  this  area. 

I  strongly  support  H.R'  13591  and  I 
urge  all  my  colleagues  to  vote  in  favor 
of  passage. 

Mr.  VANDER  JAOT.  Mr.  Chairman.] 
recently     Congressman     WnxiAM     A. 
Stiicxi  and  I  announced  that  we  wouli 
offer  an  amendment  to  HH.  13591.  Whlli 
I  applaud  the  recognition  which  the  com- 
mittee proposes  to  give  to  digestive  dls^ 
ease,  I  see  an  obvious  and  compel 
need  to  accelerate  federally  conducl 
and  supported  research  and  training 
the  field  of  diabetes.  As  a  first  step  Inl 
this  direction,  this  amendment  would  In- 


great  need  for  additional  federally  sup- 
ported research  and  training  in  the  field 
of  digestive  diseases. 

These  diseases  include:  Peptic  ulcer, 
ulcerative  colitis,  hepatitis,  cirrhosis  of 
the  liver,  gallstones,  ileitis,  infectious 
diarrhea,  cancer  of  the  colon/rectum, 
and  malabsorption.  According  to  the 
findings  of  a  recent  conference  cospon- 
sored  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  the  digestive  dis- 
eases constitute  a  staggering  national 
problem  In  both  human  and  economic 
terms: 

Digestive  disease  accounts  for  one  out 
of  every  six  Illnesses  suffered  by  citi- 
zens of  this  country: 

Digestive  disease  is  the  major  or  con- 
tributing cause  of  the  hospitalization  of 
5.1  million  people  each  year; 

Digestive  disease  results  In  the  loss  of 
30  million  man-days  of  productive  labor 
each  year;  and 

Digestive  disease  is  the  tkdrd  most  im- 
portant cause  of  death  from  cancer  in 
the  United  States. 

Despite  the  seriousness  of  digestive  dls- 
,  only  about  $30  mllllcm  per  jrear  Is 


betaif  spent  on  Federal  research  and 
training  programs  In  this  field.  I  agree 
wholeheartedly  with  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
CoauoMce  which  contends  that — 

Tbto  field  of  study  la  aaloosly  under- 
funded In  ll^t  of  the  tremendous  adverse 
impact  on  ttie  health  ot  this  Nation  caused 
by 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  intend  to  vote  for  Hit. 
13591  and  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  do 
likewise. 

Mr.  KTROS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  HJl.  13591.  the  Digestive 
Diseases  Act.  As  a  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Health  and  B[ivl- 
ronment.  which  considered  this  legisla- 
tion, I  would  like  to  comment  briefly  on 
some  of  the  problems  which  make  this 
bill  necessary. 

First,  it  must  be  recognized  that  we 
are  not  dealing  with  some  obscure  dis- 
ease category.  On  the  contrary,  diges- 
tive disease  accounts  for  one  out  of  every 
six  illnesses  in  our  population.  A  total 
of  nearly  13  million  Americans  suffer 
from  chronic  digestive  disease  condi- 
tions. According  to  the  National  Center 
for  Health  Statistics,  one  digestive  dis- 
ease alone — gallbladder  disease — ac- 
counts for  more  than  half  a  million 
hospitalizations  each  year.  Another  di- 
gestive disease — peptic  ulcer — accounts 
for  an  additional  half  million  hospital- 
izations. In  my  own  State  of  Maine,  some 
400  deaths  from  digestive  disease  occur 
annually,  with  deaths  from  duodenal 
and  peptic  ulcers  accounting  for  about 
one-flfth  of  those. 

The  ecmomlc  cost  of  digestive  disease 
is  equally  staggering:  Over  $8  billion  a 
year.  Ftor  example,  it  is  the  second  lead- 
ing cause  of  disability  and  the  No.  1 
cause  of  disability  among  men.  Every 
day,  200,000  workers  are  absent,  because 
of  digestive  disease.  Another  400,000 
Americans  are  totally  disabled  from  this 
cause  and  are  completely  unable  to 
work.  Payments  to  veteruis  for  service- 
connected  digestive  disease  conditions 
cost  this  country  about  $100  million 
annually. 

In  contrast  to  this  background  of  high 
disease  incidence  and  great  cost  of 
digestive  disease  is  the  relatively  low 
level  of  effort  supported  by  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health.  As  our  report  on 
HJl.  13591  points  out,  less  than  $30  mil- 
lion annually  is  allocated  to  research 
and  training  programs  In  the  digestive 
disease  area.  This  is  only  about  3.5  per- 
cent of  the  total  extramural  budget  of 
NIH. 

The  bulk  of  the  digestive  disease  re- 
search and  training  programs  of  the 
Federal  Government  are  lodged  in  the 
National  Institute  of  Arthritis  and  Meta- 
bcdlc  Diseases.  This  is  a  "catch-aU"  In- 
stitute which  encompasses  10  relatively 
unrelated  fields  of  study,  including 
digestive  disease.  One  purpose  of  the 
legislation  reported  by  our  committee  Is 
to  give  digestive  disease  much  greater 
visibility  within  this  Institute. 

We  seriously  considered  recommend- 
ing a  separate  NIH  Dostitute  for  Diges- 
tive Disease,  feeling  that  this  may  some 
day  be  necessary  unless  the  Federal  ef- 
fort within  the  existing  Institute  \b  sub- 
stantially enlarged. 

Mr.  Chairman.  HJL  1S591  Is  a  fine 
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piece  of  legislation  which  should  help  to 
alleviate  the  problems  I  have  mentioned 
today.  I  strongly  urge  its  swift  passage. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  &Ir.  Chairman,  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  I  rise  in  support 
of  HJl.  13591,  the  bill  concerning  re- 
search and  training  in  digestive  diseases. 

The  case  for  HJl.  13591  is  clearly 
spelled  out  in  House  Report  No.  92-940. 1 
commend  this  report  of  our  committee 
to  my  colleagues  in  order  to  gain  an 
understanding  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
digestive  disease  problem  and  the  ur- 
gency of  the  need  for  action.  Three  para- 
graphs from  the  report  sum  up  the  case 
very  concisely: 

In  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  diges- 
tive (Hwianrin  constitute  a  health  problem  of 
great  magnitude.  Doing  several  national  In- 
dices, the  fact  emerges  that  one  out  of  every 
six  Illnesses  in  our  population  arises  pri- 
marily from  disease  of  the  digestive  tract, 
■nie  National  Center  for  Health  Statistics  of 
the  HealUt  Services  and  Itental  Health  Ad- 
ministration has  found  that  nearly  13  mU- 
llon  Americans  have  chronic  digestive  dis- 
eases; and  that  such  conditions  together 
constitute  the  number  one  reason  tor  hos- 
pitalisation In  this  country,  exceeding  in 
frequency  all  forms  of  heart  disease  and  aU 
forma  of  accidents.  Moreover,  of  the  lOSfiOO 
patients  discharged  from  Veterans  Hoq;>ltals 
In  fiscal  year  1070.  almost  27  percent  had 
suffered  from  gastrointestinal  conditions, 
and  In  half  of  these  It  was  the  principal 
diagnosis. 

In  the  committee's  opinion,  the  problem 
la  that  the  Important  field  of  digestive  dis- 
eases Is  currently  buried  In  a  "catch-aU" 
Institute  of  NIH.  The  National  Institute  of 
Arthritis  and  MeUbollc  Diseases  encompasses 
a  toUl  of  10  separate  fields  of  study:  arth- 
ritis, dermatology,  diabetes,  endocrinology, 
hematology,  metabolism,  orthopedics,  kidney 
diseases,  and  nutrition,  as  weU  as  gastro- 
enterology (digestive  disease) .  Yet  Its  annual 
budget  Is  smaller  than  that  of  each  of  three 
other  Institutes  which  serve  but  one  or  two 
categorical  fields.  Despite  the  great  Impact 
of  digestive  diseases,  only  about  10  percent 
of  the  funds  of  the  Arthritis  and  Metabolic 
Disease  Institute  are  allocated  for  research 
and  training  In  digestive  diseases. 

In  your  committee's  Judgment,  this  field  of 
study  Is  seriously  underfunded  in  light  of 
the  tremendous  adverse  Impact  on  the  health 
of  this  Nation  caused  by  these  diseases.  For 
this  reason,  the  conunlttee  believes  that  leg- 
islation which  will  Insure  an  expanded  role 
of  digestive  disease  research  and  training 
within  the  NIAMD  is  crucial. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  full  support 
of  this  House  for  H.R.  13591,  and  I  com- 
mend those  physicians  and  research 
scientists  who  have  brought  this  matter 
to  the  attention  of  the  Congress.  Dr. 
Nicholas  C.  Hightower,  of  Temple.  Tex., 
president  of  the  American  Oastroentero- 
loglcal  Association,  very  dramatically  hit 
the  nail  on  the  head  when  he  said,  in 
recent  congressional  testimony: 

In  less  time  than  Is  required  for  me  to 
read  my  prepared  statement  today,  seven 
Americans  wlU  have  died.  137  Americans  will 
have  gone  to  the  hospital,  and  23.6  mllUon 
dollars  in  economic  loss  wlU  have  occurred; 
all  as  a  result  of  digestive  disease. 

Mr.  ROY.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my 
privilege  to  serve  on  the  SubcMnmlttee 
on  Public  Health  and  Environment  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  which  reported  out  this  bill 
H.R.  13591.  the  Digesttve  Disease  Act  on 
March  22  of  this  year.  I  supported  HJl. 


13591  in  committee  and  plan  to  vote  in 
favor  of  the  bill  here  on  the  House  floor. 
It  is  a  fine  bill  which  should  go  a  long 
way  toward  encouraging  more  reeearch 
and  tndning  in  the  important  area  of 
digestive  diseases. 

As  we  are  all  aware,  many  serious 
h«dth  problems  confront  our  Natim  and 
cry  out  for  solutions  through  research 
and  training  programs.  Last  year  cancer 
received  our  pi^meuy  attention  and  this 
year  we  are  takl^  a  very  close  look  at 
heart  and  lung  disease.  Nevertheless,  we 
certaJnly  cannot  afford  to  overlook  a  dis- 
ease category— digestive  disease — ^whlch 
accounts  for  one  out  of  every  six  illnesses 
suffered  by  our  people.  We  must  make 
certain  that  we  are  supporting  research 
and  training  in  this  field  at  an  appro- 
priate level. 

To  date,  we  have  clearly  not  done  this. 
As  stated  in  our  committee's  report: 

The  level  of  Federal  expendltiues  for  re- 
search and  training  in  digestive  diseases  is 
,i,.i.^t«.«i  when  oonq>ared  with  VMsral  sup- 
port of  other  categorical  fields.  Total  Federal 
support  has  been  less  than  $30  million  an- 
nually, compared  with  over  $176  million  for 
cardiovascular  diseases,  and  almost  $370  mil- 
lion for  mental  health  In  1972.  Of  the  30 
million  didlara  for  digestive  diseases,  about 
two-thirds  is  aUocated  through  the  budget 
of  NIH.  Approximately  $14JI  mllUon  of  this 
NIH  money  Is  aUocated  by  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Arthritis  and  Metabolic  Diseases, 
and  the  remainder  by  other  Institutes  in 
support  of  studies  reUted  to  cancer.  Infec- 
tloua  diseases,  and  other  types  of  digestive 
dlaoRters.  These  figures  have  changed  little 
since  1908.  when  the  NIAMD  allocated  •12.8 
mUllon  and  other  Institutes  $9.4  mmion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  passage  of 
HR   13591. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERUN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  13591,  because 
it  would  encourage  urgently  needed 
research  and  training  in  the  digestive 
disease  field. 

In  1967,  a  conference  on  digestive  dis- 
ease at  a  national  problem  produced 
some  graphic  evidence  as  to  the  scope 
of  the  problem.  Since  it  is  as  timely  as 
ever.  I  would  like  to  quote  briefly  from  a 
report  on  that  conference : 

Digestive  Disease  (DD)  Includes  disorders 
of  the  stomach,  inteetlnes.  bUlary  passages, 
liver,  and  pancreas.  Their  causes  are  vari- 
ous— Infection,  cancer,  alcoholism,  genetic 
defects,  and  reactions  to  life  stress. 

Half  the  population  of  the  United  States 
has  digestive  complaints,  and  one-sixth  of 
aU  Illnesses  are  in  this  category.  It  causes 
one-third  oif  all  deaths  from  cancer,  and  Is 
the  leading  cause  for  hospitalization  and  for 
InabUlty  to  wtwk  due  to  Ulness.  The  esti- 
mated econ<»nlc  loss  to  the  nation  Is  $8  bil- 
lion yearly. 

Tet  this  major  national  health  problem 
Is  the  special  concern  of  only  2.000  physi- 
cians and  a  smaller  number  of  research  work- 
ers, and  programs  to  augment  this  number 
are  lagging  far  behind  the  efforts  in  other 
fields.  DD  research  receives  but  5%  of  the 
extnunural  budget  of  the  National  Instltutws 
of  Btoalth,  much  smaller  amounts  from  other 
federal  agencies,  and  virtually  no  categorical 
8uppc»t  from  nongovernmental  sources. 

A  survey  of  the  major  digestive  diseases 
reveala  many  urgent  needs  for  new  knowl- 
edge which  can  and  should  be  met  by  larger- 
scale,  better  organlaed  reeearch  and  train- 
ing at  the  laboratory  ben^,  at  the  bedside, 
and  in  the  community.  It  is  proposed  that 
this  effort  be  organised  by  the  Joint  actions 
o<  professional  societies,  a  national  volun- 
tary bsalth  agency,  and  agencies  within  the 


federal  government  made  especially    nspon- 
stble  for  the  problems  of  digestive  disease. 

Since  1967.  the  proporti(»i  of  the  NIH 
extramural  budget  allocated  to  digestive 
disease  programs  has  actually  decreased 
from  5  to  3.6  percent. 

HJl.  13591  ts  aimed  at  remedying  this 
situation  by  emphasizing  the  need  for 
greater  support  of  research  and  training 
in  the  field  of  digestive  diseases.  I  en- 
dorse this  legislation  and  urge  all  our 
colleagues  to  lend  their  support. 

Mr.  DONOHDE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  most 
earnestly  urge  and  hope  that  this  bill. 
HJl.  13591,  to  create  a  National  Institute 
of  Arthritis,  Metabolism,  and  Digestive 
Diseases,  is  resoundingly  approved  by 
this  House  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  authorita- 
tive^ established  that  many  ailments  in- 
volving the  gastrointestinal  tract  are 
poorly  tmderstood  and  rank  second  only 
to  diseases  of  the  heart  and  circulation 
In  requiring  medical  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment. Medical  history  also  discloses  that 
diseases  of  the  stomach  and  intestines 
may  afflict  persons  of  any  age,  but  most 
often  affect  those  in  the  middle-aged 
groups  at  the  peak  of  their  most  vigorous 
and  productive  period,  often  causing  pro- 
longed and  expensive  hospitalization  and 
countless  social  and  emotional  problems. 

It  Is  known  that  of  all  the  causes  of 
disability  due  to  illness  in  our  country, 
digestive  diseases  rank  No.  2.  We  also 
know  that  the  level  of  Federal  expendi- 
tures for  research  and  training  in  diges- 
tive diseases  Is  minimal  when  compared 
with  Federal  support  of  other  categorical 
fields. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  this  field 
of  study  Is  seriously  underfunded  in  light 
of  the  tremendous  adverse  impact  on  the 
health  of  this  Nation  caused  by  these  dis- 
eases. It  is  equally  obvious  that  this 
pending  legislation,  designed  to  insure 
an  expanded  role  of  digestive  disease  re- 
search throu^  the  National  Institute  of 
Arthritis,  Metabolism,  and  Digestive  Dis- 
eases, is  in  the  best  national  interest  and 
I  believe  it  merits  the  oven^elmlng  sup- 
port of  the  House. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time.  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
take  only  a  moment  to  say  that  the  serv- 
ices of  the  two  medical  doctors  on  the 
committee.  Dr.  Carter  and  Dr.  Rot,  have 
been  helpful  beyond  measure  to  our  com- 
mittee. I  believe  we  ought  to  have  more 
doctors  in  the  House  to  give  of  their  time 
and  their  talent  to  helping  the  American 
people,  because  their  help  is  so  impor- 
tant. 

I  certainly  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not 
say  something  about  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee.  Chairman  Paul  Rogers, 
and  all  the  other  members  of  the  sub- 
committee for  the  diligent  work  they 
have  done  on  the  many  measures  they 
have  passed  that  will  help  to  make  this 
a  better  America,  a  better  place  for  our- 
selves and  our  children  to  live. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  RepresentaUves  of  the  United  States  of 
Amerlemn  in  Congren  auem^lad,  ThaX  (a) 
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part  D  of  title  TV  of  the  Public  HMdth  8  rr- 
Ice  Act  la  amended  by  adding  after  MJcfcon 
493  the  following  new  aectlon : 

"NATIOlfAL   INSTITtm   OF  AaTHUTIS,   MXTAl    JL- 
ISM,  AND  DIOKSTITZ  OIBKAaBS 

"Bec.  434.  (a)   The  Research  Instltut<|on 
Arthritis,  Rheumatism,  and  Metabolic 
eases   established    under   aectlon   431  (a|   la 
designated  the  'National  Institute  of   _ 
tla,  MetaboUam,  and  Digestive  Dlaeaaea'. 
the  Advlaory  Council  establlahad  under 
tlon  432  to  advise  the  Secretary  with  "r 
to  the  activities  of  the  Institute  la  dedg:   ited 
the  'National  Arthritis,  MetaboUam.  an    Di- 
gestive  Dlseaaea   Advlaory    Council'.    '  hei« 
shall  be  In  the  Institute  an  AaaocUte  I  rec- 
tcH-  for  Digestive  Diseases. 

"(b)  There  la  eoUbltataed  In  the  Nat  >nal 
Arthritis.  MetaboUam,  and  DIgeatlve  DIa  uaa 
Advlaory  CouncU  a  committee  to  advto    the 
Director  of  the  Institute  reapeotlag  th    ao- 
tlvltlas  of  the  Institute  concerning  dlg«  tlva 
dlaeaaea.  The  committee  ahaU  be  compos  dof 
those  members  of  the  Advisory  CouncU  who 
are  outatandlng  In  the  dlagnosla,  preven  ton. 
and  treirtment  of  digestive  dlaeaaea.  The    am- 
mlttee  ahaU  review  appUcatkma  made  ti   the 
Director  for  granta  for  reaearch  project!  re- 
lating to  the  dlagnoBla.  preventloo,  and  t 
ment  of  dl^eatlve  tHimnnos  and  thyii  .. 
mend  to  the  Director  for  ^proval  those 
pUcaittons  and  contracts  which  the  coo 
determines  wlU  best  carry  out  the  d 
of  thla  part. 

"(c)  The  Director  of  the  Institute. - 

through  the  Associate  Director  for  Digestive 
Dlaeaaea,  ataaU  (1)  carry  out.  at  the  faculties 
of  the  Inatttute.  a  program  of  reaearch  In 
th*  dlagnoela,  prarentton,  and  treatment  of 
(Ugeatlve  dlaeaaea;  and  (2)  carry  out  pro- 
grama  of  support  for  research  and  training 
In  the  diagnosis,  preventton,  and  treatmen* 
of  digestive  dlaeases.  Including  support  foj 
training  In  medical  scbooU.  graduate  cUnl 
training,  epidemiology  atudlM.  clinical  trlai 
and  Interdlaolpllnary  research  programa." 

(b)  (1)  aectlon  431(a)  of  the  Public  Heal 
Service    Act    la    amended    by    striking 
"and  metabolic  diseases"  and  inaertlng  In 
thereof  "dlgeatlve  dlaeaaea.  and  matabo: 

(2)  The  heading  for  part  D  of  title 
auch  Act  la  amended  to  read  aa  foUows 
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"Pa«t  D — Nationai,  ItfRTrxm  op  Abthb^ib. 

MSTABOLISM.  Am  DlOfcB'UVS  DI8BASS8;  »A- 
TXOITAL  iNSTTrUTB  OF  NeTTBOLOOICAL  Dniib  US 
ANO  Stboxx;  AMD  Othsb  IWffrrrOTBS". 

Mr.  STAOGERS  (during  the  readli  j). 
»4r.  Chainnan,  I  ask  unanimous  com  snt 
that   the   blU    be   considered   as   n  id 
printed   In    the   Record,    and   open   to 
amendment  at  any  point 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objectlot  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  V,  est 
Virginia?  ^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  mov  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  word* 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  very  much  in  cr- 
ested In  the  statement  of  the  gentlei  lan 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Rockrs)  that  200  }0O 
people  are  unable  to  report  for  work  e  ich 
day  because  they  have  digestive  trou  ties 
of  one  kind  or  another.  Was  that  the 
statement  of  the  gentleman? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  That  Is  correct  It 
the  report  mi  page  4.  Not  only  that, 
figure  is  conflned  to  males  alone.  The 
ure  does  not  include  female  workers 
Is  the  number  of  male  workers  alone 
It  is  200,000  a  day. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  might  suggest  thai 
haps  female  workers  do  not  have 
tlve  troubles. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  do  not  think  the 
tleman  can  assume  that. 


Mr.  GROSS.  I  did  not  assume  it.  I 
merely  suggested  It. 

Let  me  aak  the  gentleman  another 
question.  I  aasume  this  Information  was 
gained  from  witnesses  before  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Tes.  There  Is  no  ques- 
tion about  It. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Were  those  figures  backed 
by  doctors'  certificates  that  200,000 
workers  are  unable  to  work  each  day  be- 
cause of  digestive  trouble?  What  Is  the 
evidence  back  of  that  Information? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Tbis  was  from  a  study 
done  which  showed  that  because  of  Ill- 
ness of  this  type,  these  people  were  not 
able  to  work. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  each  of  those  200,000 
workers  was  excused  or  did  not  report 
for  work? 

BCr.  ROGERS.  I  do  not  know  whether 
they  were  excused  or  not. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Whether  excused  or  not. 
each  had  a  doctor's  certificate  stating  he 
was  suffering  from  a  digestive  ailment  of 
some  kind? 

Mr.  ROGERS,  It  may  have  been  the 
nurse's  statement,  or  it  may  have  been 
the  wife's.  They  may  have  called  In 
themselves.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
would  know  if  he  had  a  stomach  ache  or 
diarrhea.  I  presume  they  would  take  the 
gentleman's  word  or  the  word  of  the 
worker. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Or  perhaps  they  Just  did 
not  want  to  go  to  work  that  day. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Let  US  not  assume 
200,000  just  did  not  want  to  report  to 
work.  I  do  not  think  that  Is  an  appro- 
priate assumption. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  the  absence  of  some 
kind  of  medical  evidence  that  the  Indi- 
viduals were  suffering  from  a  digestive 
ailment,  I  think  we  can  assume  that 
some  part  of  the  200,000  did  not  report 
for  work  because  they  did  not  want  to 
work. 

Mr.  RCXIERS.  They  may  not  have 
been  counted  in  the  study. 

Mr.  SCHMTTZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  genUeman  from  Iowa  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  SCHMTTZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  during 
the  committee  hearings  on  this  bill  I 
suggested  something  that  might  give  the 
gentleman  an  Insight  as  to  why  women 
were  not  included  in  the  statistics  re- 
garding absenteeism  for  digestive  dis- 
turbances. I  suggested  if  we  did  not  stop 
creating  Institutions  or  adding  institu- 
tions to  the  Institutions  to  deal  with  par- 
ticular problems,  that  maybe  we  could 
have  an  Institute  for  menopause  and 
maybe  the  women  could  be  counted  as 
absentees  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not 
necessarily  opposed  to  this  bill,  but  when 
I  hear  a  statement  that  200,000  people 
do  not  go  to  their  Jobs  each  day  because 
of  some  kind  of  digestive  ailment,  I  want 
that  backed  by  evidence.  I  Just  cannot 
accept  It  at  face  value. 
AMXtmuxm  otTsaK)  bt  m.  vansbb  jaot 
Ut.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Vaicdbi  Jaot: 
Page    1,    line    S,    insert    "DiASBna,"    after 
"AvrRuna,". 


Page  2.  Insert  "DUbetes."  after  "ArthrltU  " 
Inllnaal.S.andS. 

Page  2.  line  7,  Insert  "and  an  Associate 
Director  for  DUbetea"  before  the  period. 

Page  3,  line  4,  atrllte  out  the  close  quota- 
tion marks  and  Insert  after  line  4  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(d)  There  la  eaUbltshed  In  the  National 
Arthritis,  Diabetes,  MetaboUam,  and  Dlges- 
Uve  Diseases  Advisory  CouncU  a  committee 
to  advise  the  Director  of  the  Institute  re- 
apecting  ttie  aottvttlaa  of  tlie  Instttute  coo- 
cemlng  diabetes.  The  committee  shall  be 
composed  of  those  members  of  the  Advisory 
CouncU  who  are  outstanding  In  the  dlag- 
noels,  prevention,  and  treatment  of  diabetes. 
The  committee  shaU  review  appUcatlona 
made  to  the  Director  for  grants  for  research 
projects  relating  to  the  diagnosis,  preven- 
tion, and  treatment  of  diabetes  and  shall 
recmnmend  to  the  Director  for  approval 
those  applications  and  contracts  which  the 
conunlttee  determines  wUl  best  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  part. 

"(e)  The  Director  of  the  IiMtltiite,  acting 
through  the  Aasodate  Director  for  DlabeteZ 
shall  (1)  carry  out,  a«  the  facUtUea  of  the 
Institute,  a  program  of  reaearch  In  Che  dlag- 
noala,  prerentton,  and  treatment  of  dlabetea; 
and  (2)  oa<Ty  out  programs  of  support  for 
r«aearc«i  and  training  in  the  (Uagnosu,  pre- 
ventloci,  and  treaiment  of  diabetes,  imdudlng 
support  for  training  In  medical  acboola,  grad- 
\iate  cllnloal  training,  epidemiology  atudles, 
clinical  trials,  and  InterdtecipUnary  raaeardi 
programs." 

Page  3,  line  7.  Inaert  "diabetes,"  immedi- 
ately before  "digestive  dtaeaaea". 

Page  3,  Une  10.  Inaert  "DiAarrBs."  after 
"Aktrbitib,''. 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered  as    read    and   printed   in   the 

RlCORO. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Chainnan 
and  membera  of  the  committee,  first  I 
should  like  to  commend  the  committee 
for  bringing  forth  a  very  significant  piece 
of  legislathn.  focusing  attention  cm  a 
very  important  disease  in  America.  I  pay 
particular  tribute  to  the  subcommittee 
chairman  and  to  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee f<M-  the  work  and  the  hearings 
that  went  into  this  legislation.  I  com- 
mend them  for  elevating  digestive  dis- 
eases into  the  tiUe  of  this  existing 
National  Institute  of  Arthritis  and  Meta- 
bolic Diseases,  and  thus  putting  the  siwt- 
llght  on  them.  Putting  digestive  disease 
on  the  marquee,  will  lead  people  to  focus 
their  attention  on  this  need,  and  to  ex- 
pand vital  research  aimed  at  preventing 
its  occurrence. 

My  amendment  will  do  exactly  the 
same  thing  for  a  disease  that  is  even 
more  a  giant  killer  stalking  the  land 
to<lay:  the  disease  of  diabetes.  Diabetes 
is  the  eighth  leading  cause  of  death  by 
disease  in  America.  It  Is  behind  only  the 
heart-related  diseases,  cancer,  and  res- 
piratory diseases.  Diabetes  is  a  major 
cause  of  heart  attack,  stn^e,  and  kid- 
ney failure.  It  is  related  to  birth  defects 
and  stmurths,  and  reduces  average  life 
expectancy  by  30  percent. 

Nearly  10  million  Americans  now  suf- 
fer from  diabetes  or  will  develop  It  be- 
fore they  leave  this  earth  of  ours. 
Demlte  the  fact  that  the  disease  Is 
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increasing  at  a  tremendous  rate,  increas- 
ing three  times  as  fast  as  our  popula- 
tion—the Inddence  of  diabetes  has  more 
than  doubled  within  the  last  20  years— 
the  Federal  GovemmKit.  in  terms  of 
research  on  this  dread  disease,  has  not 
increased  its  efforts.  In  fact,  it  is  ^>end- 
ing  today  less  on  research  into  this 
disease  than  it  speat  4  years  ago.  The 
allocation  for  diabetes  amounts  to  only 
one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  medical  re- 
search dollars  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment commits. 

So  this  amendment  would  elevate  the 
disease  of  diabetes  and  give  it  the  same 
kind  of  prominence  and  attention  that 
the  committee  recommends  for  digestive 
diseases,  and  would  encourage  our  Fed- 
end  Government  to  focus  Its  attention 
and  its  efforts  on  this  serious  and  wide- 
spread disease.  Afflicted  youngsters  in 
particular  deserve  a  greater  Federal 
effort. 

In  a  recent  report  National  Institutes 
of  Health  (^cials  said  that  if  we  zeroed 
in  on  the  subject  of  diabetes  they  would 
feel  within  their  gra^  the  possibility  of 
preventing  its  onset  In  predisposed  in- 
dividuals, and  certainly  of  sui^ressing  its 
most  severe  complicaUiHis,  complications 
which  often  lead  to  fatal  disease,  loss  of 
sight  or  limbs.  Diabetes  is  the  second 
leading  cause  of  blindness  in  America 
today,  and  frequentiy  of  amputaticm. 

A  vote  for  this  amendment  is  a  vote 
for  encouraging  the  focusing  of  attention 
on  the  dread  disease  of  diabetes,  and 
would  provide  encouragement  and  hope 
for  10  mlllicHi  Americans  and  for  their 
families  who  suffer  alcmg  with  them. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  fully  support  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentieman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Vandxr  Jagt)  to  insert  diabetes  as 
well  as  digestive  disease  into  the  titie  of 
the  Institute  of  Arthritis  and  Metabolic 
Diseases.  However.  I  also  concur  in  Mr. 
Vaitdkr  Jagt's  decision  to  withdraw  his 
amendment  on  the  basis  of  the  assur- 
ances given  him  by  the  gentieman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Rogers)  that  comprehen- 
sive hearings  will  be  held  on  the  Federal 
role  in  the  field  of  diabetes. 

Mr.  (Thaiiman,  I  bdleve  the  hearings 
to  be  held  Iqr  the  Oommlttee  on  Inter- 
state and  Fordgn  Commerce  will  fully 
establish  the  need  for  expanded  Federal 
activities  with  regard  to  diabetes.  I  per- 
sonally am  convinced  the  information  to 
be  compiled  by  the  committee  will  Jus- 
tify the  action  proixxed  by  the  Vander 
Jagt  amendment. 

Several  months  ago  I  met  with  a  com- 
mittee trom  the  Michigan  Diabetic  As- 
sociation. From  that  group  I  learned  of 
the  seriousness  of  diabetes  in  America 
and  the  need  to  concentrate  a  greater 
proportion  of  our  resources  on  the  prcrit)- 
lem.  The  Vander  Jagt  amendment  points 
up  the  critical  nature  of  the  problem  and 
focuses  greater  attention  on  possible  so- 
lutions. 

I  personally  will  devote  my  best  efforts 
to  convincing  the  committee  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  ai«*iitn^  a 
major  role  in  combating  the  disease  of 
diabetes.  Diabetes  is  a  far  more  serious 
disease  than  most  Americans  recognize 
It  to  be.  We  must  end  our  long  yean  of 
neglect  In  this  area. 


Mr.  STEIGBR  ot  Wlwconrin.  Mr. 
Cbsinnan,  will  the  gentleman  yitld? 

Mr.  VANDiSR  JAOT.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  tram  Wteconsin. 

Mr.  8TEIGER  of  Wiaooauta.  I  wred- 
ate  vezy  much  the  gentleman's  yielding. 
I  want  to  Join  with  him  In  urging  sup- 
port for  this  amendment. 

I  mlg^t  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ifichlgan  that  diabetes  Is  the  rixtti  lead- 
ing cause  of  death  In  this  countir.  not 
the  eighth. 

It  Is  true  that  nbUe  the  number  of  In- 
dividuals is  about  S  percent  of  our  pec- 
ulation today  or  10  mllliaa  Americans, 
for  those  who  are  diabetic  or  who  wiU 
be  diabetic  In  their  lifetimes,  for  every 
one  diabetic  known  today  tiiere  are  about 
four  carriers  of  the  disease.  So  it  is  a 
significant  disease  within  the  United 
States,  and  it  is  one  which  does  deserve 
more  attention. 

What  the  amendment  does  is  to  try 
and  increase  the  visibUity  of  the  effort 
to  work  toward  preventton  or  a  cure  for 
diabetes. 

Particularly  we  should  mention  the 
fact  tliat  there  is  today  now  being  tested 
the  ImplantBition  of  a  oootrol  mechanism 
for  allowing  Insulin  to  be  put  into  the 
bloodstream  in  the  same  manner  the 
pancreas  does  for  those  who  do  not  have 
diabetes.  Thus  it  is  particularly  impor- 
tant now  for  us  to  undertake  a  renewed 
and  expended  effort  in  this  field. 

With  properd  let,  exercise,  and  control, 
diabetics  lead  a  normal,  healthy  life. 
There  is  unfortunately  much  misinfor- 
mation and  misitreatment  associated 
with  diabetes.  Much  more  needs  to  be 
done  and  I  would  hope  that  NIH  would 
increase  its  support  for  research  related 
to  diabetes.  Ilie  present  $8,360,000  is  in- 
adequate and  represents  only  6  percent 
of  its  total  budget. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan for  his  leadership  and  Initiative,  and 
I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Failing  adoption  of  the  amendment,  I 
would  urge  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  which  has  done 
an  extraordinarily  good  job  over  the 
years  of  attempting  to  take  care  of  these 
problems,  to  give  this  disease  a  greater 
degree  of  attention. 

I  thank  the  genUeman. 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tieman. 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Cbairman,  wOl  the  gen- 
tieman yield? 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  I  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished ocdleague  from  Florida. 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  would  like 
to  join  with  the  gmtteman  from  Wis- 
consin and  the  gentieman  from  Michi- 
gan in  urging  the  adc^rtion  of  this 
amendment. 

Certainly,  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
ctHnmittee  and  the  ranking  member 
have  done  an  outstanding  Job  in  this 
area. 

However,  I  think  this  is  <me  area  that 
we  do  have  to  dwell  upon  more  fully. 

I  have  been  personally  Involved  with 
the  Goslin  Clinic  in  Boston  whm  they 
are  developing  the  implantation  of  an 
insulin-producing  device.  I  understand 
it  is  being  used  in  monkeys  right  now 
and  that  there  is  a  good  chance  of  a 
breakthrou^  in  this  area  in  the  very 
near  future. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  ttw 
gentjleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genUeman  yield  to  me  in  order  that  I 
may  complete  my  thought? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  am  deligbted  to 
yield  to  the  genUeman  from  norlda. 

Mr.  FREY.  I  thank  the  ranking  mon- 
ber  of  our  c<»nmittee  for  yielding  to  me 
at  this  time. 

We  are  getting  more  attention  in  this 
area,  but  more  research  needs  to  be 
done.  There  are  some  problems  in  con- 
nection with  the  research,  such  as  the 
motor  device  and  the  pumping  device, 
but  the  time  is  close  in  my  (pinion  when 
with  added  attention  and  added  Federal 
money  we  wlljl  achieve  a  breakthrough 
with  reference  to  the  treatment  of  this 
disease. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  gentieman 
from  California  has  a  good  point.  I  think 
this  is  a  disease  where  insufficient  at- 
tention has  been  given  to  it  and  it  Is  my 
hope  that  the  gentieman  will  Join  me 
in  support  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chainnan,  al- 
though I  cannot  support  the  amend- 
ment, I  do  want  to  complimmt  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Michigan  who 
has  csuTled  on  a  very  Important  separate 
Investigation  of  his  own  in  order  that  he 
could  be  knowledgeable  in  the  field  of 
diabetes.  That  he  has  shown  here 
today. 

As  the  genUeman  has  stated  there  Is  « 
great  deal  of  public  interest  in  this  sub- 
ject. I  do  think,  however,  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Health  should  have 
separate  hearings  on  it  and  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  would  be  opposed  to  it  at  the  ap- 
propriate time.  However,  I  do  not  believe 
this  would  be  the  time  without  hear- 
ings on  it  to  add  diabetes  to  this  instt- 
tute. 

It  is  only  for  that  reason  that  I  would 
be  opposed  to  the  genUeman's  amend- 
ment. However,  I  do  want  to  pay  a  com- 
pliment to  the  genUeman  for  the  very 
excellent  manner  in  which  he  has  pre- 
sented this  very  vital  subject  and  the 
medical  history  and  background  on  dia- 
betes on  the  fioor  of  the  House  today. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reluctantly  rise  to 
oppose  the  amendment,  because  I  rec- 
ognize the  sincerity  behind  it  and  the 
work  that  the  genUeman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Vakdr  Jagt)  has  done. 
Further,  I  realize  the  worthiness  of 
what  he  proposes,  because  when  you 
have  diabetes  In  your  family,  you  realize 
the  seriousness  of  it. 

However,  a  great  deal  of  work  needs  to 
be  d(me  on  this  subject.  We  have  not  had 
hearings  on  it.  I  think  it  would  be  pre- 
mature, as  my  colleague  from  HUnois  has 
said,  to  accept  tlie  amendment  now  and 
would  urge  the  Ctnnmittee  of  the  Whole 
House  en  the  State  of  the  Union  to  defeat 
the  amendment.  Let  us  have  hearings  aa 
it  at  the  i^jproprlate  time  and  see  where 
it  does  belong.  If  it  belongs  in  this  cate- 
gory, or  wherever  It  might  belong,  then 
consideration  should  be  given  to  it.  But 
I  do  believe  that  hearings  should  be  held 
before  our  committee  on  it. 
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I  want  to  commend  the  gen  leman 
upon  his  presentation  and  I  do  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  it  Is  a  serious  pi  iblem, 
but  let  the  subcommittee  hold  hi  arings 
on  It  at  a  later  date  to  see  what  ^e  can 
do  to  bring  It  before  the  Hoiue. 

Mr.  VANDER  JAOT.  Mr.  Cha  rman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STACXIERS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  VANDER  JAOT.  I  thane  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  and  also  i  i>r  his 
words  of  recognition  with  nspect  \o  the 
seriousness  of  this  disease.  I  also  thank 
the  ranking  Republican  member  (  n  the 
committee  for  his  statement. 

Mr.  Chairman.  In  view  of  the  fa<  i  that 
the  chairman  has  indicated  a  desii  e  and 
a  wllllngnees  to  ludd  hearings  on  the  sub- 
ject of  diabetes,  in  order  that  we  con  get 
this  subject  off  the  back  burner  ana  onto 
the  front  buraer,  I  ask  unanimousycon- 
sent  to  withdraw  my  amendment.  | 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objectlhn  to 


of    the    gentleman 


from 


;>olnt 
itart, 


brought  up  against  the  gentleman's 
idment  is  that  we  have  not  i  had 


the    request 

Michigan?   

Mr.  SCHMTTZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  reberr- 
ing  the  right  to  object;  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  has  emphasized  my 
very  well,  namely  that  once  you 
where  do  you  stop? 

Now,  the  only  argument  which]  has 
been 

amendment 
hearings  on  It.  Yet,  I  daresay  that  If  we 
had  held  hearings,  we  would  have  had 
Just  as  fine  testimony  and  medical  <  pin- 
ion from  the  experts  who  would  hav  i  ap- 
peared before  us  to  tell  us  why  we  s)  ould 
add  diabetes  to  the  functions  of  thl  i  in- 
stitute as  we  had  appear  before  us  oi  i  be- 
half of  adding  digestive  diseases. 

The  whole  issue  here  revolves  artund 
the  myth  that  the  best  solution  to  any 
problem  is  for  the  Government  to  anume 
the  leadership  and  provide  the  dollars 
with  which  to  do  it.  In  the  case  of 
care  we  feel  that  any  problem  ci 
solved  by  creating  an  institute  or 
to  an  existing  institute. 

I  just,  once  more,  want  to  thi 
gentleman  from  Michigan  for  mi 
my  point  so  well. 

If  you  are  going  to  add  digestive  dis- 
eases to  this  institute,  why  not  diapetes, 
why  not  menopause,  why  not  adoldscent 
mental  Illnesses,  why  not  compan  men- 
tallze  all  sickness  into  one  or  an  >ther 
institute? 

Why  should  we  continue  to  hide 
the  American  people  the  fact  tha  ; 
Federal  Government  is  taking  oven  con- 
trol of  the  field  of  medicine. 

I  am  not  objecting  to  curing  illn  sses, 
I  am  just  asking  the  question  i  >s  to 
whether  the  creation  or  expansi<  n  of 
government  institutes  is  the  propei  way 
to  solve  health  problems.  Is  the  Goi 
ment  the  best  agency  for  solving  h| 
problems  in  the  first  place?  That 
been  proven  and  an  excellent  case 
made  against  such  a  premise. 

We  became  the  envy  of  the  wo^d  in 
the  realm  of  health  before  we  acqepted 
on  faith  this  double  mjrth  that 
thing  that  has  to  be  done  has  to 
by  the  Goveriunent,  and  that  th« 
emment  can  accomplish  anything 
health  field  by  creating  or  expi 
another  institute,  and  all  this  of 
with  more  money. 


from 
the 


Jem- 
1th 
not 
be 


^very- 
done 
Gov- 
the 
idlng 
lurse 


I  think  it  Is  about  time  that  we  re- 
evaluate our  basic  assumption  on  how  to 
solve  all  of  the  health  iMoblems  In  this 
coimtry.  And  I  want  to  ask  that  question 
again,  with  regard  to  the  proliferation 
and  expansion  of  institutes:  Where  do  we 
stop? 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  withdraw  my  reserra- 
tion  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Vanobh  Jact)  to  withdraw  his 
amendment? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Pdqua,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(HJR.  13591)  to  amend  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act  to  designate  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Arthritis  and  Metabolic  Dis- 
eases as  the  National  Institute  of  Arth- 
ritis, Metabolism,  and  Digestive  Diseases, 
and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  926,  he  reported  the  bill 
back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  Is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  token;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quonun 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of  or- 
der that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  358,  nays  10,  not  voting  64, 
as  foUows: 

(Roll  No.  134] 
YXAS— 368 


Abbltt 

Bolsnd 

Clausen. 

Abernettay 

Boiling 

DonH. 

Abzug 

Brademas 

Clawaon,  Del 

Adams 

Braaco 

Cleveland 

Alexander 

Bray 

Collier 

Andenon, 

Brinkley 

ColUna.IU. 

Calif. 

Brooks 

CoUner 

Anderaon.  ni. 

Broomfleld 

Canable 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Brotsman 

Conte 

Andrews. 

Brown.  MXth. 

Oonnan 

N.  Dak. 

BrowB..  Ohio 

Cotter 

Ann undo 

BroyhUl.  N.C. 

Coughlln 

Archer 

BroybUl.  Va. 

Crane 

Aabley 

Bucbanan 

Daniel.  Va. 

Aspin 

Buike.  na. 

Aq>in*ll 

Buike.  ilaas. 

Davis,  Oa. 

BadUlo 

Buiteaon,  Tex. 

Davis.  8.C. 

Baker 

Burilaon,  iio. 

Davla.  Wis. 

Barrett 

Burton 

Delaney 

Beclch 

Byron 

DeBiims 

Belcber 

Cabell 

DenboUn 

BeU 

Camp 

Dennis 

Bennett 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Dent 

Bergland 

Carlson 

Derwlnskl 

Betu 

Carter 

Devlne 

Blasgl 

Caaey,  Tex. 

Dlcklnaon 

Blngbam 

Cederberg 

DlngeU 

Blackburn 

Cbambeiialn 

Donohue 

Blanton 

Cbappell 

Dom 

BUtnlk 

Clancy 

Dow 

Boggs 

aark 

Downing 

Drloan 

Kuykcndall 

Botalaon.  N.T. 

Dulskl 

Kyi 

Boe 

Bogen 

du  Pont 

Rflorallo 

Dwrar 

tAtta 

Roooay.Pa. 

■dwards.  AU. 

LeggeU 

RoMntbal 

■dwarda,  OUlt.  Lannon 

nnaramrun^q 

■Uberg 

Lent 

Roush 

Brlcsibom 

Link 

BOUSMlot 

Swrh 

Lloyd 

Roybal 

Bvana.Colo. 

Lujan 

Ruppa 

FMoeU 

IfoClory 

Ruth 

Plndley 

McGlure 

Ryan 

Flab 

McCoUlater 

St  Oennaln 

PtstMr 

lAsCcnnack 

Flood 

McCuUoch 

Sarbanaa 

Flynt 

Sattertleld 

Foley 

McDonald. 

Saytor 

Ford.  Oerald  B.     Mich. 

Scherle 

Ford. 

McKwan 

SchneebeU 

WUUam  D. 

McFaU 

Schwengel 

Foraythe 

McKevlU 

Scott 

Fraaer 

McKlnney 

Sebellus 

Frellnghuyaen   MOCllan 

Setberllng 

Frenzel 

Mahon 

Shipley 

Frey 

MalUlard 

Shoup 

Puqua 

MallaiT 

Shrlver 

Oannats 

Mann 

Bikes 

Olalmo 

Matblaa.  Calif .  Slsk 

Olbbona 

MathU.Oa. 

SkublU 

Goldwater 

Matsunaga 

Slack 

Oonzales 

Mayne 

Smith.  Calif. 

Ooodllng 

MasaoU 

Smith.  Iowa 

Oraaao 

Meeds 

Snyder 

Gray 

Melcber 

Spence 

Oreen,  Oreg. 

Mlkva 

Springer 

Oreen.Pa. 

Miller.  CaUf . 

Staggers 

OrUBn 

Miller.  Ohio 

Stanton. 

Orover 

MUla.Md. 

J.  William 

Oubaer 

Mimati 

Steed 

Hagan 

Mink 

Steele 

Haley 

MinahaU 

Stelger,  Aria. 

HamUton 

Mitchell 

Stelger,  WU. 

Hanuner- 

Mlzell 

Stephooa 

achmldt 

Monagan 

Stacker 

Hanley 

Montgomery 

Sullivan 

Hanna 

Moorhead 

Symington 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Morgan 

Taloott 

Hansen.  Wash 

.   Moataer 

Tsylor 

Harrington 

Moas 

Teague.  Calif. 

Haraha 

Murphy.  lU. 

Ttegue,  Tex. 

Harvey 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Tetry 

Kaatlngs 

Myers 

Thompson.  Oa. 

Hathaway 

Matcher 

Thompson,  N  J 

Kawklna 

Nedzl 

Thomssn,  Wis. 

Hays 

Nelaen 

Thone 

Hechler.  W.  Va.  NlchoU 

Tleman 

Heckler.  ICaaa. 

NIz 

UdaU 

Helns 

Obey 

Helatoakl 

O'Hara 

VanDeerlln 

O-KonakI 

Vander  Jagt 

Hicks.  Mass. 

O'NeUl 

VaiHk 

Hicks.  Wasii. 

Veyaey 

HlllU 

Patten 

vigonto 

Hbgan 

Pally 

Waggonnar 

Holineld 

Pepper 

Waime 

Horton 

Perkins 

Wampler 

Hoamer 

Pettis 

Ware 

Howard 

Peyser    -» — . 

.  Whalley 

HuU 

Pickle 

White 

Hungate 

Plmle 

Wbltehunt 

Hunt 

PodeU 

Whltten 

Hutchinson 

Poff 

WldnaU 

Ichord 

PoweU 

WUllams 

Jacobs 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Wilson.  Bob 

Jarman 

Price,  ni. 

WUaon. 

Johnaen,  Caltf 

Price.  Tex. 

ChadeaH. 

Johnaon,  Pa. 

Puclnskl 

Wlnn 

Jonaa 

PurceU 

wour 

Jonea.  N.C. 

Qule 

Wright 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Quillrn 

WyAtt 

Karth 

RaUsback 

Wydler 

Kaatenmeler 

Randall 

Wylle 

Keating 

R*ngel 

Kee 

Rarlck 

Tatea 

Keith 

Reld 

Tatron 

Kemp 

Reuas 

Toung,  Fla. 

King 

Rhodes 

ZaUockl 

Kluczynskl 

Rlegle 

Zton 

Koch 

Robinson.  Va. 
NATS— 10 

Zwach 

Ashbrook 

Hall 

Schmltc 

DeUenback 

Martin 

Smith.  N.T. 

Oaydoa 

Michel 

Oroas 

Pike 

NOT  VOnNO-M 

Aboureak 

BevUl 

Oamey 

Addabbo 

Bleater 

Ortler 

Anderson. 

Bow 

Tenn. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Clay 

Arenda 

Byniea,  Wla. 

OoUlna.TaE. 

Baring 

Caffery 

Oooyaca 
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culver 

Ouda 

Pryor.  Axk. 

Cuzlln 

Balpam 

Raea 

Daxtfala.NJ. 

H«bert 

BoberU 

deteOaraa 

Jonaa,  Ala. 

DlgS> 

Kaaen 

Roy 

Dowdy 

Buamels 

Rnkhudt 

Laa«.Md. 

Scheuor 

Bdwarda.!*. 

McCloakey 

Stanton, 

Bshleman 

McKay 

James  V. 

Bvlna.Teim. 

Maedonald. 

Stokea 

Maas. 

Stratton 

Madden 

Stubblefleld 

Fulton 

Metcalfe 

Whalen 

MUla.Ark. 

Wiggins 

Oallatfier 

Mbiloban 

Toung,  Tex. 

Oettys 

OrllBths 

Poage 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  fcdlowing 
pairs: 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Arenda. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Whalen. 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Blester. 

Mr.  Runnela  with  Mr.  Eahleman. 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr.  Oude. 

Mr.  Maedonald  of  Massacbtiaetu  with  Mr. 
Byrnes  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Toung  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Collins  of 
Texas. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Halpem. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tenneaaee  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Bevill  with  Mr.  McCloakey. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Patman. 

Mr.  Bvlns  <rf  Tenneaaee  with  Mr.  Oall- 
flanakla. 

Mr.  Flowers  with  Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr.  Fountain  with  Mrs.  Qrifflths. 

Mr.  Fulton  with  Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Oettys  with  Mr.  Kazen. 

Mr.  Rodino  with  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Mollohan  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Long 
of  Louisiana. 

Mrs.  Chlsbolm  with  Mr.  Rees. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  with  Mr.  Madden. 

Mr.  Stokes  with  Bdr.  Stratton. 

Mr.  Carney  with  Mr.  Eckbardt. 

Blr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Curlln. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  de  la  Oarza  with  Mr.  Scheuer. 

Mr.  Caffery  with  Mr.  Roy. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  McKay. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
teble. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  bill  Just  passed. 
H.R.  13591.  and  on  S.  2676. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ELECTION  TO  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  privileged  resoluticm  (H.  Res.  954) 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

HOTTSB   RXBOLUnON   054 

Reaoived.  That  ClUTard  D.  Oarlaon  of  Il- 
linois be,  and  ha  is  hereby,  elected  a  member 
of  the  standing  committee  of  the  House  of 
Repraaentatives  on  Education  and  Labor. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ACCELERATED  REFORESTATION  OF 
NATIONAL  FORESTS 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  ^Deaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (HJl.  13089)  to  provide  for  accelera- 
tion of  programs  for  the  planting  of  trees 
on  national  forest  lands  in  need  of  re- 
forestation, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Foley)  . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN   THX  COMICITTXX  OF  THE  WBOLX 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  biU  H.R.  13089.  with 
Mr.  FuQUA  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
FoLBT)  will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Ktl) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Foley)  . 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  ccMisume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  certainly  no  issue 
should  meet  with  greater  agreement  in 
this  Committee  and  in  this  House  than 
the  protection  of  our  natural  resources, 
particularly  the  great  natural  resources 
of  our  public  lands. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Kyl)  introduced  with  bipar- 
tisan sponsorship  the  bill  now  before  the 
Committee. 

This  bill  is  for  the  purpose  of  accelerat- 
ing the  reforestetion  of  our  national  for- 
ests lands.  Unfortunately,  in  the  pressure 
of  other  budget  commitments,  we  have 
fallen  far  behind  in  the  essential  task 
of  reforestation  and  the  Federal  forest 
management  agencies,  particularly  the 
National  Forest  Service  has  estimated 
that  there  are  5  million  acres  of  Federal 
timber  lands  which  are  badly  in  need  of 
reforestation,  which  are  not  presently 
being  reforested. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  very 
simple.  It  would  assign  revenues  from 
section  32 — that  portion  of  section  32 
revenues  that  are  received  from  customs 
receipts  and  duties  upon  wood  and  wood 
products,  cotk.  and  oork  products,  wood 
veneers,  plywood,  and  other  wood  veneer 
assemblies  and  building  boards,  paper, 
paperboard,  and  products  thereof,  and 
books,  pamphlets,  and  other  printed  and 
manuscript  material,  to  a  special  fund  to 
be  estsJilished  and  to  be  known  as  the 
supplemental  national  forest  reforesta- 
tion fund. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  portion  of 
section  32  revenues  which  would  be  as- 
signed by  this  bill  would  reach  a  level 
of  approximately  $65  million  to  $75  mil- 
lion annually.  The  fimds  deposited  In 
this  special  fund  would  be  available  for 
appropriation  by  the  Congress.  I  want  to 
emphasize  this  point.  The  special  fund 
would  not  in  any  way  diminish  the  au- 
thority of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions to  make  Judgmente  on  the  appro- 
priation of  these  funds. 


If,  after  a  period  of  2  years,  the  sums 
deposited  in  the  special  referendum  fund 
were  not  appropriated  by  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and  by  the  Congress, 
they  would  revert  back  to  the  general 
secti(m  32  accoimt. 

The  bill  also  provides  a  direction  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  yearly 
report  to  the  Congress  on  the  ccmditlon 
of  our  national  forests  and  reforestation 
needs  and  a  planned  program  for  re- 
foresting such  lands  including  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  extent  to  which  funds  au- 
thorized by  this  act  are  to  be  applied  to 
the  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  authorization 
bills  and  appropriation  bills  come  before 
this  House  on  which  there  is  Intimate 
disagreement  because  they  involve  poli- 
cies on  which  there  is  often  sharp  dis- 
pute. Certainly,  we  should  have  little  or 
no  disagreement  on  the  desirability  of 
reinvesting  in  one  of  our  great  national 
assets,  the  national  forests.  Our  foreste 
are  enormously  valuable  not  Just  in  terms 
of  economic  resources  and  revenues,  but 
in  terms  of  esthetic  and  envlronmoital 
values  as  well. 

For  every  dollar  that  we  invest  in  re- 
forestation, we  can  look  forward  not  only 
to  the  benefits  of  esthetic  and  environ- 
mental enjojrment,  but  in  an  economic 
return  of  50  to  100  times  our  investment. 

It  seems  to  me,  this  is  one  issue  on 
which  all  Members  of  the  House,  what- 
ever their  party  or  whatever  their  re- 
gion, could  concur. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  distinguished 
gentlemtm  from  Iowa  and  his  cosponsors 
who  have  advanced  this  legislation 
through  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  brought  it  to  the  floor  for  consider- 
ation. 

I  would  like  to  remind  the  Members 
that  there  was  unanimous  support  from 
both  the  majority  and  minority  sides  of 
the  committee  for  this  bill  at  every  stage 
of  its  consideration,  both  in  the  subcom- 
mittee and  in  the  full  committee.  It 
comes  here  with  the  full  support  of  all 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
from  the  great  Northwestern  terriUnies, 
and  the  State  of  Washlngt<Hi.  the  land 
of  the  Potlatoh,  explaining  this  bill.  As 
I  understand  it,  it  would  simply  recycle 
some  of  the  title  32  funds  for  the  pur- 
pose of  national  forest  reforestation,  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HALL.  Of  course,  by  the  same 
t(Aen  it  would  keep  those  funds  from 
being  recouped  into  the  general  Treas- 
ury; Is  that  not  also  a  fair  assumption? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  believe  the  present  law 
requires  a  surplus  of  $300  million  an- 
nually in  the  section  32  account  before 
section  32  revmues  are  recouped  to  the 
general  Treasury.  This  bill  would  re- 
quire the  expenditure  of  perhaps  $65  to 
$75  million  of  that  $300  milUon.  As  I 
pointed  out,  however,  if  the  funds  are 
not  further  appropriated  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  the  House  and  the 
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Senate,  or  by  the  respective  bodies,  tl  ey 
would  return  to  the  section  32  accou  it. 
Mr.  HALL.  I  understand  that,  but  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  ap- 
preciate the  expedience,  and  certalnlsj  I 
am  for  reforestation,  but  c(Mnlng  f romt  a 
part  of  our  Nation  which  has  the 
est  forest  of  all  still  remaining,  wo< 
the  gentleman  explain  to  us  why 
need  leglslatkn  of  this  type  to  ref oi 
our  national  forests  and  at  the  sami 
time  the  Department  Is  issuing  clear' 
cutting  orders  imder  which  we  strip  th( 
land  of  all  trees,  shrubs,  and  everything 
else  by  contract  and  by  permissive  U- 

Mr.  FOLEY.  First  of  aU,  I  think  there 
has  been  a  tendency,  which  I  think  un- 
fortunate, to  give  attention  to  what 
some  feel  are  more  immediate  demands 
on  our  budget  resources. 

The  assignment  of  funds  for  rather 
long-range  objectives,  such  as  reforesta- 
tion, which  may  take  25.  35,  or  40  years 
to  realize,  does  not  have  the  approprlai 
attention  and  support  In  my  Judgment 
that  it  should  have.  This  bill,  without 
doing  any  violence  to  the  orderly  proce- 
dures of  this  House  or  the  Senate,  would 
assign  revenues  from  section  32  f imds  tc 
insure  the  availability  of  a  fund  on  whlct 
the  Appropriations  C<Mnmittee  coulc 
draw,  if  in  their  wisdom  they  felt  thai 
an  accelerated  program  was  desirable, 
I  would  hope  they  would. 

Second,  on  the  issue  of  clearcutt: 
in  some  areas  of  our  national  forest 
clear-cutting  practices  have  been  pe|- 
mitted  imder  specific  regulations, 
other  areas  they  have  not  been  permiti 
The  Subcommittee  on  Forests  of  the 
riculture  Committee  has  before  it  no' 
bill  to  authorize  a  thorough  invest! 
tlon  of  clear-cutting  practices  and  a 
port  to  the  Congress.  A  hearing  on  tAls 
bill  will  probably  be  held  in  the  n  ar 
future. 

Mr.  HALL.  But  it  certainly  Is  a  pa  a- 
dox  that  we  do  one  while  we  are  cons  d- 
ering  the  other;  is  that  true? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  believe  the  two  matt  rs 
can  and  should  be  considered  separati  iy. 
Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Cha  r- 
man.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentlen  m 
from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  In  partial  :  e- 
sponse  to  the  gentleman  from  Mlssot  rl, 
quite  candidly  there  is  a  differing  opfi- 
lon  by  certified  foresters  on  the  ques 
of  clear-cutting  versus  selective 
I  would  further  state  that  in  many 
the  decision  depends  upon  the  nature 
terrain  and  the  geological  factors 
volved.  In  some  areas  it  is  more  advi 
tageous  to  enter  Into  clear-cutting  t; 
of  reforestry  practice  as  opi>osed  to 
leotive  logging.  It  would  be  very  helpf 
and  I  would  be  happy  to  submit  to 
Members  for  their  information,  to  con 
sider  the  difTerlng  points  of  view  of  reC' 
ognlzed  foresters. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  thank  the  gentlemax 
from  California.  He  is  precisely  corred 
There  is  a  very  sharp  division  amonj 
professional  foresters  ooncemlng  the  ef 
feet  of  clear-ctittlng.  As  the  gentlemai 
also  pointed  out,  much  depends  upon  thi 
area  and  region  in  which  the  practice  L 
carried  on.  I  personally  feel  that  w< 


ought  to  have  a  continuing  review,  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  of 
the  cutting  practices  in  our  national  for- 
ests so  that  we  may  be  aware  of  any 
difflculties  that  are  arising  In  the  main- 
tenance and  management  of  the  forests 
and  in  the  protection  of  multiple-use 
values. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  Do  I  correctly  imderstand 
that  the  moneys  to  be  expended  under 
the  provisions  of  this  bill  for  reforesta- 
tion would  be  derived  solely  from  reve- 
nues obtained  from  Import  duties  on 
[timber  and  timber  products? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  would  like  to  answer  the 
question  in  this  way:  The  bill  does  not 
bar  other  appropriated  funds  for  refores- 
tation. That  would  be  a  matter  which 
would  be  considered  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  This  bill  would  assign 
funds  from  section  32  that  are  derived 
from  import  duties  on  wood  and  wood 
products,  paper  and  paper  products,  that 
is  estimated  to  be  somewhere  between  $65 
and  $75  million  annually.  Those  funds 
would  be  taken  from  section  32  and 
placed  In  a  special  fund  from  which  the 
Appropriations  Committee  could  then 
further  appropriate  for  reforestation 
purposes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  happens  to  the 
revenue  derived  from  the  cutting  of 
timber  on  national  forest  lands? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  That  revenue  is  still 
assigned  to  various  purposes.  Most  of 
that  revenue  goes  to  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States,  as  the  gentleman  knows. 
Twenty-five  percent  of  forest  revenues 
are  usually  assigned,  after  expenses,  for 
administration  to  local  governments, 
specifically  counties  for  schools  and 
roads. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  none  of  those  funds 
will  be  for  reforestation? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Almost  all  reforestaticm 
has  been  carried  out  imder  direct  appro- 
priation programs. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  bill,  as  it  stands,  as 
to  expendltiu«  is  open  ended;  is  it  not? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  There  is  nothing  in  this 
bill  that  requires  appropriation.  It  is 
still  a  matter  for  the  committee  of  whi<^ 
the  gentleman  is  a  distinguished  mem- 
ber to  determine.  The  bill  assigns  those 
revenues  from  section  32  that  are  from 
wood  and  paper  products  to  a  special 
reforestation  fund.  They  are  estimated — 
and  it  is  not  certain — to  be  around  $60 
million  to  $75  million  annually,  and  we 
would  expect  that  would  probably  rise 
over  the  years  if  there  is  an  Increase  in 
imports.  If  there  is  any  lack  of  appro- 
priations from  this  fund,  the  amounts 
are  returned  to  the  section  32  after  2 
years. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  is  that  fund  made 
up? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  At  present,  the  law  places 
a  $300  million  limit  on  the  annual  bal- 
ance in  the  section  32  fund.  There  Is.  in 
other  words,  up  to  $300  million  surplus 
that  runs  In  tUs  fund  annually.  We  are 
proposing  to  take  from  that  between  $65 
million  and  $75  million.  We  do  not  an- 
ticipate, imder  any  circumstances,  that 


the  fund  would  be  depleted.  In  addition 
to  that,  the  Appropriations  Committee 
reviews  the  final  decision  as  to  how  much 
of  it  is  si}ent,  and  the  expended  funds 
will  go  back  to  the  sectian  32  fund,  so 
the  Appropriations  Committee  r^dly  has 
the  final  determination  as  to  how  much 
will  be  finally  assigned  out  of  the  section 
32  funds. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Theax  is  there  anything 
to  inhibit  the  ApproprlatlaDS  Committee 
from  appropriating  fimds  for  section  32 
and/or  appropriating  funds  to  take  care 
of  any  shortfall  with  respect  to  re- 
forestati(xi? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  No,  sir.  I  think,  as  the 
gentleman  knows,  there  is  a  provision  of 
law  dating  from  1956  which  authorizes 
the  appropriation  of  up  to  $500  million 
of  additional  funds  for  section  32  pur- 
poses annually.  That  has  never  been 
appropriated,  but  authority  and  author- 
ization for  it  exists.  I  would  assure  the 
gentleman  the  Appropriations  Committee 
in  no  way  would  be  inhibited  in  appro- 
priation of  these  funds  for  reforestation 
or  supporting  reforestation  from  o(^er 
appropriation  sources. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  as  matters  stand  now, 
the  gentleman  is  sasring  it  Is  not  antici- 
pated that  there  will  be  expended  from 
whatever  source  more  than  $60  milUon 
to  $75  million  a  year  on  reforestation 
under  the  provisions  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  would  have  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  the  estimated  revenues 
from  the  section  32  fimds  to  the  supple- 
mental reforestation  fund  vrlll  be  between 
$65  million  to  $75  million  on  present 
estimates,  but  they  are  determined  by  a 
formula  of  those  duties  collected  on 
wood  and  paper  products,  so  that  may 
well  rise  in  the  future.  But  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  retains  the  deter- 
mination of  how  much,  if  any,  of  those 
funds  so  derived  and  assigned  to  the 
special  reforestation  program  will  actu- 
ally be  expended  for  reforestation,  so  the 
gentleman's  committee  retains  complete 
Jurisdiction  over  the  matter.  I  beliere  we 
could  wisely  spend  more  than  $100  mil- 
lion annually  for  reforestation. 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yldd? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me.  I  would 
like  to  respond  to  the  inquiry  of  my 
friend,  the  gentlenuui  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Hall)  about  whether  or  not  this  ia 
a  paradoxical  program  where  we  are 
asking  for  reforestation  and  at  the  same 
time  we  have  in  controversy  the  questi<m 
of  clearcutting.  I  would  say  to  my 
friend  the  questions  of  clearcutting  and 
reforestation  are  completely  consistent 
in  many  areas  of  this  country.  There 
are  many  areas  where,  such  as  In  the 
Douglas-fir  portion  of  the  Northwest 
and  certain  portions  of  northern  Cali- 
fornia in  some  of  the  pine  areas,  it  is 
very,  very  clear  that  clearcutting  is  the 
best  way  to  harvest  timber. 

We  have  natural  regeneration,  natural 
regrowth.  Reforestatkm  is  tbmptr  and 
easier.  We  have  much  faster  growth. 

We  have  some  very  dramatic  Instances 
showing  Identical  trees  planted  under 
clear-cutting  drcumstanees  and  under 
circumstances  where  selectlTO  logging  has 
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occurred,  where  the  growth  has  been  10 
or  12  times  as  much.  So  I  would  say  in 
some  areas,  depending  upon  the  geog- 
raphy, clearcutting  is  very  consistent 
with  and  actually  Is  a  supplement  to  and 
makes  easier  reforestation. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Oregcm.  I  know  how  well  Infoi-med 
and  how  concerned  he  is  about  wise  for- 
est management  practices.  I  believe  his 
comments  are  particularly  valuable. 

Mr.  LBGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman for  bringing  this  legislation  to 
the  floor.  I  believe  everjrbody  has  known 
for  years  about  our  5  million  unseeded 
acres  that  need  reforestation.  We  have 
had  no  money  to  put  into  this  because 
of  our  continuing  other  priorities. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  has  developed 
an  ingenious  system  for  financing  this 
program.  Of  course,  the  $300  miinon 
holdback  we  are  eating  into  Is  really 
a  bo(dEkeeping  transaction,  if  I  am  not 
Incorrect,  because  thec^e  was  an  article 
the  other  day  in  a  national  magazine 
which  indicated  that  the  Government  at 
all  times  has  from  $3  bilUon  to  $11  Ul- 
lion  of  funds  on  deposit  with  its  favorite 
national  banks  at  no  interest  whatso- 
ever. These  are  the  kinds  of  funds  we 
would  be  perhaps  affecting  by  these 
kinds  of  expenditures,  so  this  bill  will  not 
cost  the  taxpayers  a  dime. 

I  believe  it  is  going  to  be  a  real  stnke 
of  progress  for  conservation. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
f  rom  Oalifomla. 

Mr.  Chalnnan,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
lelf  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  take  a  few  mo- 
ments to  try  to  clarify  some  of  the  mat- 
ters brought  up  by  the  previous  discus- 
sion. 

We  have  to  look  at  the  history  of  the 
American  forest  for  Just  a  moment  to 
discover  that  this  is  an  all  too  common 
story  that  we  see  in  regard  to  forests, 
energy,  and  other  resources  of  the  United 
States.  There  was  a  time  when  this  Na- 
ticm  was  largely  tre«!»%overed  and  when 
the  tree  was  actually  an  enemy  to  ad- 
vancing civilization.  Large  areas  were 
burned  off.  They  were  sold  for  as  little  as 
10  cents  an  acre.  They  were  cleared  for 
fanning. 

TtLen  all  of  a  sudden  we  discovered 
that  this  was  not  an  inexhaustible  re- 
source, and  the  National  Forest  Service 
was  established.  That  Forest  Service  had 
these  missions  to  perform  under  its  char- 
ter. It  was  to  protect  watersheds  and 
forest  area£,  and  it  weus  to  administer  the 
forests  under  a  multiple  use  and  sus- 
tained jneld  concept. 

It  is  this  third  factor  of  sustained  yield 
which  we  deliberate  today.  We  find  we 
are  in  short  supply.  The  United  States 
today  Is  the  biggest  importer  of  timber 
products  in  the  world.  Sixty  percent  of  all 
old  growth  saw  timber  we  have  left  is  in 
three  States  of  the  Northwest,  northern 
California,  Oregon  and  Washington.  We 
are  5  million  acres  behind  in  reforesta- 
tion. 
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There  are  other  milUons  of  acres  which 
were  acquired  for  the  purpose  of  forestry 
which  have  never  been  planted. 

As  we  cut  we  have  to  plant,  unless  it 
is  in  a  species  which  is  regenerated  nat- 
urally, as  Douglas-fir  in  some  cases  is. 
We  have  to  plant  trees  if  we  are  to  have 
a  supply. 

Why  do  we  have  to  use  this  form  of 
financing? 

I  believe  it  is  himian  nature — and  all 
of  us  are  prey  to  that  human  nature — 
to  want  to  make  Investments  which  pay 
off  in  the  shortest  time  possible,  and  cer- 
tainly in  a  lifetime,  and  to  avoid  or  post- 
pone very  long-term  investment.  When 
we  talk  about  a  cycle  of  forests  we  are 
talking  about  a  human  productive  life- 
time, perhaps  50  or  60  years.  And  because 
of  this  human  nature  we  have  not  been 
willing  to  put  the  kind  of  money  we  need 
in  investments  in  forestry,  because  there 
is  no  inunediate  cash  return. 

It  is  true  that  from  the  moment  a  tree 
starts  to  grow  there  are  benefits,  but 
those  benefits  to  the  environment  and  the 
esthetic  and  all  the  rest  of  these  factors 
cannot  be  measured  in  dollars. 

At  the  same  time  the  forests  have  de- 
creased, the  costs  of  forestry  itself  have 
increased.  The  costs  themselves,  of 
course,  have  gone  up  because  of  inflation- 
ary factors.  The  £>epartment  must  now 
spend  more  time  on  recreation  manage- 
ment, on  planning  activities,  on  meet- 
ings, and  even  on  court  cases  at  a  time 
when  their  personnel  is  being  decreased. 
So  the  money  that  is  available  goes  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  day  instead  of  for 
investments  for  the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  process  we  are  sug- 
gesting today  is  not  a  momentary  whim. 
Over  half  a  dozen  years  many  Members 
of  this  body,  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado who  is  here,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  and  I,  among  others, 
looked  at  two  dozen  different  approaches 
to  forestry  funding  because  what  we  have 
lacked,  and  what  we  need,  is  a  guaran- 
teed funding  of  a  long-range  manage- 
ment program.  We  have  not  been  able 
to  achieve  that  goal.  Most  of  these  other 
plans  which  have  been  discarded  have 
been  discarded  because  they  use  as  the 
basis  for  financing,  funds  that  are  gen- 
erated by  the  cutting  of  timber,  by  the 
sale  of  timber.  The  environmental  groups 
with  majority  support,  I  think,  of  the 
public  in  the  United  States  do  not  like 
that  kind  of  financing  system,  because 
what  it  says  is  this:  the  more  you  cut 
the  more  money  you  have  to  manage. 
Therefore,  the  impetus  is  to  cut  as  much 
as  you  can  so  that  you  can  get  more 
funds  to  manage.  That  kind  of  financing 
is  no  longer  accepted  by  the  American 
people.  Therefore,  we  have  to  have  a  more 
indirect  means  such  as  this. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  real  need  for  this 
legislation  is  the  need  for  Icmg-range 
adequate  funding  for  planning.  Today  the 
Forest  Service  is  actually  developing 
management  which  comes  very  close  to 
that  ideal  which  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try seek.  Within  the  last  week  I  have 
witnessed  these  forest  practices  as  they 
are  in  effect  today.  There  is  no  longer  a 
simple  sale  on  the  basis  of  "here  are  some 
trees,  so  let  us  cut  them."  Now  there  is 
a  multidiscipllnary  management  prac- 


tice. A  whole  team  looks  at  a  watershed 
azea  which  has  natural  trees  in  it.  In- 
cluded in  that  team  are  environmen- 
talists, soil  conservation  specialists,  cul- 
turists,  other  botanists  and  wildlife  spec- 
ialists and  a  market  analyst  and  a  pro- 
gram is  laid  out  for  a  complete  watershed 
so  that  we  can  have  all  of  these  benefits 
of  the  forests  realized  to  their  full  ex- 
tent. The  best  Idnd  of  application  of  the 
multiple-use  concept.  That  is  the  way 
the  people  want  it,  and  that  is  the  way  it 
is  being  done. 

The  Region  6  forests  with  which  the 
genUeman  from  Oregon  and  the  gentie- 
man  from  Washington  are  most  familiar 
now  has  a  limitation.  At  no  time  can  any 
block  larger  than  35  acres  be  clear  cut. 
•niere  is  always  a  concern  for  wildlife, 
regeneration,  and  all  of  the  other  factors 
that  should  go  into  the  kind  of  a  program 
that  you  tuid  I  want. 

■nils  bill  deals  with  one  aspect.  There 
are  many  problems  and  conflicts  oUier 
than  that  which  we  seek  to  correct  in 
this  bill.  We  cannot  find  the  answers  to 
all  Off  those  at  this  time,  but  this  I  think 
is  absolutely  clear:  if  we  do  not  plant 
trees  today,  we  cannot  harvest  trees  to- 
morrow. It  is  as  sin:u>le  as  that.  We  are 
5  milli(»i  acres  behind  in  reforestation, 
smd  we  have  other  millions  of  acres  need- 
ing first  planting.  This  bill  we  present  to- 
day is  the  best  solution  that  we  could  find 
to  this  very  basic  problon  among  all  of 
the  problems  Involved  in  forest  manage- 
ment. 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  WYATT.  I  thank  the  gentieman 
for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  genUe- 
man for  his  vision  and  for  his  statesman- 
ship and  for  his  foresight  in  assisting  in 
leading  the  way  to  this  legislation.  In  the 
8  years  that  I  have  been  in  Congress  I 
have  spent  the  largest  portion  of  my  time 
attempting  to  promote  reforestation  not 
only  among  national  forests  but  also  in 
our  other  federally  owned  forest  lands 
and  other  publicly  owned  forest  lands 
and  In  the  great  third  forest,  the  great 
private  wood  lots  in  this  country. 

We  have  been  talking  now  for  several 
years — and  I  know  the  great  pressure 
that  there  has  been  over  about  2^ 
years — about  the  necessity  of  increas- 
ing the  use  of  wood  fiber  in  this  coimtrj'. 
However,  we  have  done  very  lltUe  about 
it. 

The  Presidential  Task  Force  laid  out 
the  Job  before  us,  but  we  have  really 
done  very  little  about  it  in  order  to  meet 
the  crisis  that  is  sure  to  come  if  we  are 
to  meet  the  housing  gcals  and  the  other 
purposes  for  which  we  maintain  the  for- 
ests in  this  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  everyone  can  agree  up- 
on the  need  for  additional  information 
with  reference  to  the  use  of  our  forest 
and  reforestation,  but  everyone  con- 
cedes— the  people  who  are  in  the  wood 
fiber  industry,  the  pe<n>le  associated  with 
the  other  products — with  4.8  million 
acres  of  national  forest  lands  needing  re- 
forestation, there  is  littie  excuse  for  not 
going  forward  with  it  at  the  present  time 
on  an  economically  soimd  basts. 
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We  have  from  70  million  to  75  e  illion 
acres  in  this  coxintry  that  need  refor- 
estation. 

Many  people  do  not  realize  thfe  fact 
that  each  tree  that  is  grown  ui  this 
country  Is  a  small  oxygen  factorf.  This 
is  one  of  the  side  benefits  in  addsion  to 
the  many  other  benefits  about  wqich  we 
have  been  talking. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  ptogram 
that  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Kyl) 
and  the  committee  has  devised  iJ  a  very 
important  one,  is  formulated  taran  an 
economically  sound  basis  uponi  which 
to  put  this  program  and  one  of  which 
we  can  be  proud  to  leave  as  a  qpritage 
to  our  children. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  thank  the  gentlemah  from 
Oregon.  He  has  opened  up  another  facet 
of  this  problem.  We  do  need  lumBer  for 
housing.  Housing  is  not  a  fad  or  K  frill. 
This  is  a  basic  necessity. 

Sometimes  we  hear  the  claim  made 
that  we  should  use  substitutes  foi  lum- 
ber. The  people  prefer  wood  produc  is.  All 
of  the  substitutes  are  more  likely  l  9  dis- 
turb the  environment  through  m  ining, 
through  production,  and  so  on.  M  >st  of 
the  substitutes  which  are  spoken  )f  for 
housing  also  are  those  elements  vhlch 
use  the  most  energy,  which  is  a  so  in 
short  supply  in  this  country. 

So,  by  all  odds,  the  timber  Ian  Is  are 
still  the  basic  building  resource  tl  at  we 
have  in  this  country. 

Mr.  WYAIT.  I  think  the  Rkcoiu)  hould 
also  show  that  almost  all  the  subs  itutes 
that  are  being  suggested  or  consid(  red  or 
used  are  also  more  expensive  th  n  the 
wood  fibers  we  are  talking  abou  ;  and, 
therefore,  prices  housing  out  of  thi  mar- 
ket. 

Mr.  KYL.  The  gentleman  is  cor  ect. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  w  U  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  yield  to  the  gent  eman 
from  Toinessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  gent  eman 
for  yielding.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  for  the  knowledge  which  Ik  pos- 
sesses in  order  to  understand  tiilsiprob- 
lem  and  to  be  able  to  explain  it  (o  the 
extent  and  to  the  degree  which  hf  does 
so  ably  on  the  floor. 

This  is  a  broad  concern  and  interest 
of  everyone  in  the  forest  areas^f  our 
Nation.  There  is  certainly  concern  for 
the  products  which  come  from  ou  *  for- 
ests in  the  form  of  lumber.  Ilie  eople 
in  every  section  of  our  country  ne  d  the 
products  of  our  forests. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gent  eman 
from  Iowa  and  to  associate  mysel  with 
his  remarks  and  urge  the  passage  (  f  this 
legislation. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield  ng. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  thank  the  gentlems  n  for 
his  contribution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  0  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ylel(|  my- 
self 3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chapman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  yield  to  the  genfleman 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  DEIjLENBACK.  Mr.  Chalibian,  I 
Join  very  strongly  in  the  commenuattcn 
which  has  been  given  to  the  gentwman 
from  Iowa  for  introducing  this  letlsla- 


tiOD  and  to  the  committee  for  bringing 
it  along. 

I  wish  to  express  my  personal  thanks 
for  the  time  which  the  gentleman  spent 
in  our  Northwest  area  in  the  last  week 
and  the  discussions  which  we  have  had 
since  he  returned  as  to  what  he  saw 
there. 

There  is  one  aspect  although  which 
has  been  touched  upon  inferentially,  I 
would  like  to  emphasize  for  all  of  the 
members  of  the  committee. 

We  are  here  dealing  with  a  renewable 
asset.  So  much  of  what  we  are  doing 
today,  as  our  standard  of  living  rises, 
is  to  deal  with  assets  which  cannot  be 
replaced.  However,  the  forest  is  a  re- 
newable asset. 

If  we  follow  the  policy  of  sustained 
yield,  that  means  when  you  cut  down 
a  tree  you  must  plant  again,  we  are  able 
to  continue  to  utilize  this  valuable  re- 
source. The  thrust  of  this  bill  is  to  make 
sure  that  this  priceless  asset  is  used  wise- 
ly. I  urge  this  body  to  act  favorably  <m 
the  legislation  now  before  us. 

And  that  we  use  these  funds,  in  the 
language  of  the  bill,  for  the  purpose  of 
supplementing  programs  of  tree  plant- 
ing, and  seeding  of  national  forest  lands. 

I  think  we  are  here  today  dealing  with 
a  thing  that  is  obviously  extremely  im- 
portant to  the  Pacific  Northwest.  The 
economic  health  of  the  entire  area  de- 
pends upon  this  particular  industry. 
Jobs,  payrolls,  everything  rtse  goes  with 
it,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  coupled 
not  only  with  the  area  interests  and 
need,  but  with  the  national  need,  which 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  has  alluded 
to  earlier,  stating  that  we  cannot  meet 
the  gocds  set  for  this  Nation  without 
under  the  present  technology,  producing 
the  forest  products  that  go  into  them. 
And  that  means  that  while  we  want  to 
overcut  our  forests  today  so  that  we  can 
meet  the  present  goals,  we  have  no 
chance  in  the  world  of  meeting  on  an 
indefinite  basis  those  goals  unless  we  do 
something  such  as  enacting  this  legisla- 
tion and  doing  everything  possible  with- 
in this  NaticMi,  and  outside,  to  be  sure 
that  the  forests  are  replanted  as  they 
are  cut  off. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
in  the  well,  and  I  commend  him  once 
again  for  his  excellent  effort  in  a  very 
worthwhile  directi(»i. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Tlie  gentanan  has  pointed  out  that 
forest  problems  are  everyone's  problems. 
As  the  gentleman  knows,  we  have  no  na- 
tional forests  in  the  State  of  Iowa.  While 
I  was  visiting  a  lumber  mill  in  the  gen- 
tleman's State  recently,  I  was  standing 
next  to  a  very  large  pile  of  timbers  which 
were  labeled  "to  be  shipped  to  Iowa,"  and 
that  was  because  the  State  of  Iowa  is  the 
only  State  that  has  its  own  specific 
standards  for  planks  to  be  used  in  bridge 
construction.  We,  of  course,  utilize  the 
timber  for  our  needs  that  comes  fnxn 
his  State. 

I  wish  that  every  person  could  have 
the  opportunity  to  look  at  a  forest  area 
15  years  following  seeding,  and  to  see 
what  a  tremendous  tonet  has  developed 
Just  in  that  relatively  short  period  of 
time.  I  wish  every  Member  here  could 


have  the  oppcHtunity  to  look  at  two  cuts, 
two  slices  of  trunks  from  two  trees,  one 
of  them  by  actual  count  of  the  rings  423 
years  old,  and  the  other  one  exactly  the 
same  diameter  37  years  old,  the  one 
grown  in  accordance  with  the  best  mod- 
em forestry  practices;  the  other  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  old  style  methods  of 
forestry. 

ITiis  bill  does  concern  the  people  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and 
being  a  Representative  from  northern 
California  I  want  to  Join  my  coUeaguas 
from  the  States  of  Washington  and  Ore- 
gon in  aasociatlng  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

I  further  want  to  state  that  we  are  all 
deeply  in  his  debt  for  having  not  only 
been  the  lead  author  of  this  legislation, 
of  which  I  am  privileged  to  be  a  coauthor 
with  tlie  gentleman  and  others,  but  also 
for  the  fact  that  the  gentleman  came 
out  to  the  forested  areas  in  order  to  gain 
further  knowledge.  His  diligent  work  is 
evidenced  by  his  ability  to  articulate  this 
important  message  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  House. 

It  is  certainly  regrettable,  as  has  been 
stated,  tha4;  more  Members  of  this  Con- 
gress could  not  come  to  the  forested 
areas.  I  ht^jpen  to  represent  the  great 
redwood  country  in  northern  California 
that  has  mixed  forests  of  redwoods. 
Douglas-flr,  and  other  species. 

I  also  want  to  commend,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  committee  and  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Foley)  who  is 
handling  this  legislation  on  the  majori^ 
side,  and  to  say  that  he  presented  his 
case  very  well. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  evaluate  all  that 
has  been  said  I  think  this  legislation 
can  be  summarized  by  one  simile  state- 
ment :  For  too  long  there  has  been  imule- 
quate  attention  given  to  the  reforesta- 
tion of  our  public  and  private  forests  In 
this  Nation.  And  what  we  are  dealing 
with  here  is  for  the  public  forests  and  the 
agencies  of  the  Government — giving 
them  the  opportunity  to  develop  in  a  pos- 
itive way  and  to  carry  on  the  flnynrfng 
of  the  reforestation  requirements  of  our 
national  forests. 

This,  of  course,  coupled  with  the  Amer- 
ican Forest  Association's  trees  for  people 
program  is.  I  believe,  the  first  positive 
effort  that  I  have  seen  since  I  have  been 
in  the  Congress  in  order  to  get  an  action 
program  in  the  field  of  watershed  stabi- 
lization and,  of  course,  the  most  impor- 
tant thing — reforestation  in  addition  to 
all  the  other  things  said  by  my  colleagues 
here  on  the  floor. 

So  I  would  ask  that  I  be  permitted  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks,  but  I  cer- 
tainly want  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  committee,  and  particularly  for  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  for  his  outstand- 
ing leadership  in  this  very  important 
fleld. 

This  bill  is  one  in  a  series  of  legislati?e 
proposals  I  suppmt  which  constitute  a 
unique,  comprehensive  concept  that  will 
combine  protecticm  of  our  existing  forest 
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resources ;  enhancement  of  areas  with  re- 
forestation potential;  and  utilization  of 
increased  research  to  solve  forest-related 
problems. 

If  there  is  one  key  to  meeting  our  re- 
forestation needs  it  is  the  availability  of 
a  positive  method  of  finance  that  will 
create  an  adequate,  consistent  level  of 
funding  for  reforestation  activities.  This 
measure,  by  earmarking  a  portion  of  the 
funds  collected  \mder  section  32,  will  sup- 
ply about  $70  million  annually  for  tree 
planting  on  public  lands. 

The  bill  is  particularly  impropriate,  in 
my  Judgment,  in  that  the  amount  made 
available  under  the  legislation  is  equiv- 
alent to  the  section  32  receipts  from 
duties  collected  on  imported  wood  and 
paper  and  related  products. 

With  a  positive  method  of  finance  we 
can  insure  that  the  concept  of  sustained 
yield  forestry  can  in  fact  become  a  per- 
petual sustained  yield.  In  making  certain 
tree  growth  exceeds  tree  utilization,  we 
can  make  a  lasting  contribution  to  Hie 
economic  strength  and  stability  of  the 
communities  in  timber-produciiig  States 
and  simultaneously  insure  the  ability  to 
meet  the  rapidly  growing  d«nand  for 
lumber  for  housing  and  paper,  and  other 
wood-based  products. 

The  benefits  of  this  proposal  far  out- 
weigh the  relatively  small  costs  author- 
ised by  the  bill.  I  note  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  estimates  that  each 
dollar  invested  in  this  program  will  re- 
turn 50  to  100  times  the  original  invest- 
ment. 

However,  even  this  estimate  catmot  in- 
clude the  intangible  benefits  that  spring 
from  reforestation  programs.  How  can 
we  measure  the  aesthetic  enhancement, 
erosion  protection,  water  quality  im- 
provement, or  recreation  values  that 
surely  come  from  tree  planting? 

The  bill  combines  forest  management 
with  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement,  de- 
velopment of  reereatlonal  values,  and 
esthetic  considerations. 

If  undertaken  wisely  it  would  allow 
extensive  use  of  the  public  forests  for 
leisure  time  activities  while  meeting  the 
needs  for  Imnber  producticm  for  Impor- 
tant national  goals  such  as  adequate 
housing  for  all  Americans. 

We  must  remember  that  timber  is  a 
renewable  resource  that  we  can  both  use 
and  retain  for  all  time. 

Iilr.  PIRNIE.  Blr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate  the 
gentleman  now  in  the  well  not  only  for 
his  efforts  in  behalf  of  this  piece  of  leg- 
islation, but  for  his  intelligent  and  stud- 
ied concern  for  the  protection  of  our 
natural  resources. 

Not  only  are  there  great  economic  fac- 
tors at  stake,  but  also  really  the  life  of 
this  Nation,  and  only  through  intelligent 
planning  and  through  expert  guidance 
and  early  concern  will  we  take  the  steps 
that  are  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
our  natural  resources. 

Therefore,  we  have  to  have  men  like  the 
gentleman  now  in  the  well  who  developed 
this  expertise  and  who  have  devoted  long 
and  faithful  service  in  the  committee. 
Also  because  of  their  personal  concern  in 


order  to  give  us  ttie  guidance  and  to  per- 
mit us,  as  we  will  here  today,  to  support 
a  most  constructive  measure  in  this  field. 
I  congratulate  the  gentleman  most 
heartily. 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yidd? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  think  we  all  owe  our  thanks  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  for  offering  this 
legislation. 

I  happen  to  be  the  ranking  Republican 
Member  of  the  subcommittee  that  han- 
dled this,  but  the  major  share  of  the 
credit  certainly  goes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  has  my  support 
and  I  recommend  its  adoption. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  yield  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  also  want  to  congratulate  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  for  his  leadership 
on  this  legislation  and  for  bringing  it  to 
the  fioor  of  the  House  for  consideration. 

The  gentleman  has  performed  a  real 
service  for  all  the  people  of  the  North- 
west, since  this  is  such  an  important 
matter  to  everyone  in  that  area. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
(Mrs.  Ghekh)  . 

1ST.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Washingt(»  (Mr. 
FoLXT)  toe  his  excellent  work  in  the 
committee  and  before  the  Committee  on 
Rules  with  respect  to  this  measure. 

Mr.  MoCLURE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  srield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  take 
this  time  only  to  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  leadership  in  this  field 
and  for  the  enlightening  foresight  with 
which  he  led  the  fight  to  obtain  f imding 
for  reforestation  which  is  of  such  vital 
necrasity  not  only  for  those  areas  which 
produce  lumber,  but  as  has  been  pointed 
out  here  for  the  entire  Nation  in 
which  lumber  products  are  used  and 
consumed. 

I  recall  not  too  many  years  ago,  as 
a  matter  of  fact  only  a  couple  of  years 
ago,  whrai  lumber  prices  had  sky- 
rocketed because  of  a  number  of  factors, 
one  of  which  was  the  limited  supply 
along  with  a  peak  demand  for  lumber 
products.  People  all  over  this  country 
were  donanding  that  something  be  done 
to  make  lumber  more  available  in  the 
city  markets  and  for  housing  for  the 
lu-ban  poor.  As  the  supply  temporarily 
met  demand,  prices  fell  and  national 
concern  abated.  The  very  same  condi- 
tions that  preceded  that  national  crisis 
in  liunber  supply  exists  again,  and  this 
time  we  must  also  deal  with  national 
environmental  concerns.  If  we  are  to 
have  any  hope  of  meeting  both  con- 
cerns— and  both  are  entirely  legiti- 
mate— ^we  must  increase  timber  supply. 
If  we  are  to  avoid  pressure  for  cutting 
in  areas  which  we  wish  to  preserve,  we 
must  increase  supply  in  areas  other  than 
those  set  aside  for  scientific  tmd  esthetic 
purposes.  If  we  don't  move  now  we  lose 


our  options  in  the  future,  just  as  the  fail- 
ure of  past  Congresses  to  appropriate 
sufficient  money  for  proper  management 
of  our  forests  is  even  now  creating  pres- 
sures on  roadless  areas  of  our  national 
forests.  If  we  really  are  concerned  over 
the  barren  wastelands  that  can  follow 
improper  forestry  practices — and  they 
are  not  typical  of  modern  practices — ^we 
must  have  proper  timber  managonent, 
adequately  funded.  Let's  recognize,  too 
that  yoimg  vigorous  growing  orchards 
produce  more  than  pleasing  esthetic  en- 
vironments, they  also  produce  oxygen — 
and  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  an 
overage  or  climax  forest.  So,  for  many 
reasons,  more  money  is  needed  and  this 
bill  will  go  part  way  in  that  very  impor- 
tant direction. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  t^e 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  13089,  a  bill  which 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Kyl)  has 
introduced  and  in  which  my  colleagues 
from  California.  Mr.  Don  Clausen,  Mr. 
Biz  Johnson,  and  Mr.  Jkrry  Pettis,  have 
been  instrumental  in  assuring  would  be 
brought  to  the  fioor  today.  The  bill,  as 
has  already  been  stated,  provides  for  ac- 
celeration of  constructive  programs  to 
pl£mt  trees  on  national  forest  lands  that 
are  in  critical  need  of  reforestation. 

My  disting\ilshed  predecessor,  the  late 
Glennard  P.  Lipscomb,  was  most  influen- 
ial  in  alerting  the  Congress  to  t^e  im- 
portant long-range  planning  needed  in 
any  national  forest,  but  especially — ^fol- 
lowing the  critical  fire  and  subsequent 
floods  in  1968  and  1969 — in  the  San  Ga- 
briel Valley  area  of  Ccdifomia.  Congress- 
man Lipscomb  worked  hard  and  long  to 
convince  our  colleagues  that  our  national 
forest  areas  many  times  serve  as  key 
watershed  systems  directly  affecting 
more  heavily  populated  areas  down- 
stream from  our  U.S.  forests.  For  years 
Glen  Lipscomb  worked  to  encourage  the 
Forest  Service  to  provide  a  total  water- 
shed stabilization  program  of  which  this 
legislation  today  is  the  direct  result.  Our 
Nation  is.  apparently,  about  5  million 
nores  behind  in  reforestation.  Although 
the  fimds  of  $65  to  $75  million  annually 
represent  taxpayer  dollars,  they  will  be 
utilized  to  support  preventive  planning 
activities  that  can  well  save  much  grief 
and  heavy  costs  to  homeowners  and  bus- 
inesses which  are  affected  by  the  devas- 
tating fire  and  follow-on  floods  that 
many  times  occur  in  our  San  Gabriel 
Valley  area  of  California. 

It  Is  especially  rewarding  to  me  and  so 
many  of  those  who  would  profit  each  year 
from  the  recreational  and  environmental 
values  available  to  those  that  live  near 
and  in  the  Angeles  National  Forest  that 
this  leglslati<m.  long  sought  by  Glen 
Lipscomb,  is  now  coming  to  pass. 

I  join  my  colleagues  who  have  co^>on- 
sored  this  bill  in  asking  for  its  passage. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Johnson)  . 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  you  well  know,  the  Second 
Congressional  District  of  California, 
which  I  represent,  contains  approxi- 
mately 13  million  acres  of  national  for- 
est land  and  it  is  used  for  all  purposes 
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under  the  multiple-use  concept  ena<  «d 
by  Congress.  It  represents  a  major  i  m:- 
tor  In  the  econcnny  of  my  congreasii  oal 
district  and  in  the  State  of  Callfoi  lia 
as  a  whole,  therefore,  anything  that  we 
can  do  to  Improve  the  management  of 
these  forest  lands  is  beneficial  to  he 
State  and  the  Nation. 

It  was  for  these  reasons  that  I  Joii  sd 
our  good  friend  and  colleague  fr  m 
Iowa  (Mr.  Kyl)  in  the  introduction  of 
H.R.  13089,  in  an  effort  to  accelerate  I  le 
programs  for  planting  of  trees  on  1  le 
national  forest  lands,  which  are  In  n<  sd 
of  reforestation.  It  has  been  estima  ed 
that  there  are  5  million  acres  of  natio  al 
forest  lands  In  need  of  seeding  and  pla  it- 
ing  today  in  order  to  catch  up  and  sib- 
sequently  keep  up  with  the  reforestat(cn 
requirements  of  our  national  forests. 

Throughout  the  years  the  ref  orestal 
programs  have  been  tied  directly  to 
sale  of  the  timber  produced  on  natii 
forest  lands,  therefore,  you  can  only  pli 
up  the  pace  of  reforestation  by  increasing 
the  harvest  of  timber  which  in  turn 
creases  the  need  for  reforestation 
is  the  vicious  cycle  which  has  resul 
in  this  Nation  being  5  million  acres  in 
hole  as  far  as  reforestation  is  concern) 
Under  the  existing  procedures  therefls 
no  way  we  can  catch  up. 

I  believe  that  the  most  realistic 
proach  is  that  proposed  here  todaylto 
utilize  fimds  develc^>ed  by  import  duftes 
on  timber  products  to  help  reforest  (ur 
own  FVsderal  lands.  Even  with  that 
stantial  source  of  income  it  will  take 
Nation  at  least  10  years  to  catch  up  lAth 
the  backlog  of  reforestation.  I  bel  sve 
that  there  is  adequate  authority  ind 
precedent  for  taking  this  step  on  the 
books  today,  with  the  statutes  pennlt  Ing 
the  use  of  Import  duties  for  promo  ton 
of  domestic  agriculture  on  a  catei  ory 
basis. 

In  addition  to  solving  our  reforesta 
problems  by  earmarking  these  turn 
believe  we  wUl  achieve  secondary 
fits  by  releasing  what  minimum  amo 
have  been  spent  on  reforestation 
the  present  procedures  to  other  mi 
ment  purposes.  While  the  reforest 
funds  have  been  woefully  inadequate 
are  there  and  cannot  help  but 
other  programs  of  the  Forest 
programs  which  will  improve  the|con- 
servation  and  preservation  of  our  n 
resources  do  aboimd  on  these  F^eral 
lands. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
utes  to  the  gentleman  from  Pe 
vania   (Mr.  Ooodlinc). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlefian 
from  -Pennsylvania  is  recognized 

Mr.  OOODLINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  lis  a 
cosponsor  I  rise  in  strong  suppogb  of 
H.R.  13089. 

This  bill  is  dra^-n  up  to  satisfy  aldefl- 
nite  need.  The  fact  of  the  matter  il,  ac- 
cording to  the  Forest  Service,  our  loun- 
try  is  about  5  million  acres  behind  ii  tree 
seeding  and  planting  in  our  n»i<mal 
forests.  This  deficit  has  occurred  bJcause 
of  the  hand  of  man  and  Acts  oflOod. 
Man's  hatchet  and  saw  have  exaeded 
the  trees'  growth,  while  fire,  wlna  and 
infestations  have  visited  great  los.scs  on 
our  national  forests.  In  my  Sta^  of 


Pennsylvania  the  destructive  antics  of 
the  gypsy  moth  will  occasion  a  major  tree 
replacement  effort  at  both  the  national 
forest  and  private  woodland  levels. 

The  question  will  arise  as  to  why 
something  was  not  done  to  take  care  of 
this  national  forest  deficit  prior  to  this 
time.  The  answer  is  that  other  Federal 
programs,  particularly  those  of  the  wel- 
fare variety,  have  had  priority  over  re- 
forestation in  our  National  Forest  Sys- 
tem. We  cannot,  however,  afford  to  put 
this  reforestation  off  any  longer  without 
placing  our  national  forests  in  Jeopardy. 
We  must  take  corrective  action  now,  and 
HJl.  13089  is  the  ideal  instrument  for 
such  action. 

Under  this  bill  a  supplemental  na- 
tional forest  reforestation  fund  would 
be  set  up.  Money  for  this  fund  would  be 
derived  from  the  so-called  section  32 
program,  which  primarily  is  designed  to 
encourage  the  exportation,  consumption, 
and  diversion  of  agricultiu-al  commodi- 
ties. The  amount  of  money  that  would  go 
into  this  fund  would  be  equal  to  the 
gross  receipts  from  duties  collected  un- 
der our  custom  laws  on  wood  and  paper 
and  printed  matter.  Under  this  arrange- 
ment it  is  expected  that  between  $65  and 
$75  million  would  be  earmarked  to  carry 
out  accelerated  programs  of  tree  plant- 
ings in  oiu-  national  forests. 

I  know  that  voices  will  ring  out  in 
this  Chamber  today  to  challenge  HJl. 
13089  on  the  basis  of  its  costs.  I,  too.  am 
cost  conscious.  I  am  sure  that  every 
Member  of  this  House  recognises  that 
I  am  a  strong  advocate  of  economy  In 
Oovemment,  and  that  I  yield  to  no  one 
for  challenging  Federal  programs  of  the 
big  spending  variety.  If  the  blU  before 
us  were  in  that  category,  I  could  not 
support  it.  But  it  is  not. 

By  its  makeup  this  bill  is  more  an  in- 
vestment than  an  expense.  This  is  borne 
out  by  the  fact  that,  as  forest  experts 
advise  us,  for  every  $1  spent  for  this 
reforestation  program,  there  will  be  a 
generated  return  ranging  trom  $50  to 
$100. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  these  beneficial 
returns  will  be  immediately  realized,  for 
the  growth  process  of  a  tree  is  slow  and 
time  consuming.  As  a  fruit  grower,  I 
know  this.  The  benefits  will  accrue  in 
the  distant  future  for  our  children  and 
our  children's  children,  m  this  respect, 
then,  it  can  be  said  that  this  bill  is  to- 
day's investment  In  tomorrow. 

There  are  other  than  momentary  ben- 
efits associated  with  this  legislation,  for 
it  will  make  a  giant  contribution  to  our 
environment.  New  trees  will  rise  as  real 
vegetative  monuments  on  our  landsd^x, 
making  a  superb  contribution  to  the 
scenic  beauty  of  America. 

As  byproduct  benefits,  the  growing 
trees  will  contribute  to  our  fresh  water 
supply  by  providing  valuable  watersheds 
and  water-holding  areas.  Too,  certain 
physical  fimctions  involved  in  the  life 
process  of  the  new  trees  will  have  a  ben- 
eficial effect  on  the  air  within  and  adja- 
cent to  the  forest  areas  oonoemed.  Addi- 
tionally, these  tree-planted  areas  of  to- 
day would  be  the  recreational  areas  of 
tomorrow,  a  guarantee  of  multiple  out- 
door pleasures  for  our  future. 

In  brief,  then,  this  legislation  is  an  "en- 


vironmental plus."  It  Is,  in  a  manner  d 
speaking,  a  manifestation  of  conserva- 
tion. 

H  Jl.  13089  is  unique  in  that  it  has  the 
strong  endorsement  of  both  commercial 
and  conservation  groups,  which  custo- 
marily are  poles  apart  in  their  views  on 
matters  pertaining  to  our  natural  re- 
sources. The  legislatkm  holds  a  promise 
of  reward  for  both  of  these  interests. 

Ref  orestatioD  is  a  complex  and  tlme- 
c<msumlng  process.  It  is  for  us  to  deter- 
mine here  today  whether  Americans  at 
tomorrow  will  Judge  us  to  have  acted 
wisely  with  respect  to  a  highly  valuable 
natural  resource. 

The  question  raised  by  this  bill  for  the 
present  is  this:  If  I  may  paraphrase.  Who 
needs  our  national  fort«ts?  The  answer 
thunders  in  from  the  future:  We  aU  do. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Mizell). 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  CThalrman,  I  rise  to 
congratulate  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Kyl)  for  the  vision  he  has  shown 
in  his  work  in  developing  this  legislation 
and  bringing  it  to  the  House  floor,  as  weU 
as  to  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Folky)  and  the  sub- 
committee that  have  had  the  foresight  to 
report  this  legislation  to  the  House,  so  we 
might  act  on  it  today. 

This  is  going  to  be  a  giant  step  toward 
catching  up  the  backlog  we  have  now  on 
the  public  lands  which  need  to  be  re- 
forested at  this  time,  looking  to  the  fu- 
ture when  we  are  going  to  be  even  more 
dependent  on  our  wood  products  to  meet 
the  needs  of  our  society. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Bennrt). 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  HJl.  13089.  Our  national 
forests  are  a  part  of  the  real  treasure  of 
America.  They  provide  the  much  needed 
natural  resource  required  by  our  many 
forest  industries.  Most  people  in  my  dis- 
trict probably  look  \ipon  national  for- 
ests as  primarily  protections  for  natural 
scenic  beauties  and  our  wildlife;  and  in 
areas  large  enough  to  really  make  ccm- 
tributions  in  these  fields  for  the  benefit 
of  all  of  our  citizens. 

The  national  forests  do  achieve  these 
results;  but  they  are  in  fact  important 
resources  for  the  timber  needs  which  are 
so  lu-gent  now  and  which  will  be  even 
more  urgent  in  the  future.  The  bill  will 
give  us  the  fimds  needed  for  the  re- 
forestation which  is  so  urgently  needed, 
paticiilarly  in  some  areas  where  proper 
reforestation  and  cutting  procedures 
were  not  followed  in  the  past.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  mistakes  of  the  past  will  re- 
main in  the  past;  and  that  this  bill  will 
make  the  important  investment  for  the 
future  which  we  can  no  longer  intdll- 
gently  postpone. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Taylor)  . 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
cointroducer  of  this  legislation,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  legislation. 
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It  was  my  privilege  to  Join  in  intro- 
ducing HJl.  13089  and  I  desire  to  express 
my  support  for  it  today.  TUs  bill  is  de- 
signed to  make  additional  funds  avail- 
able to  the  Forest  Service  for  planting 
more  trees  on  those  areas  of  the  national 
forests  that  are  in  the  most  need  of  re- 
forestation. 

It  is  difficult  to  get  adequate  funds  for 
this  vital  work  through  direct  appropri- 
ations, because  it  is  so  long  after  a  tree 
is  planted  that  one  can  expect  a  mone- 
tary retxun  on  the  investment.  This  is  the 
fact  of  life,  even  though  a  dollar  invested 
in  a  tree  eventually  will  return  50  to  100 
times  that  amount. 

This  natural  and  understandable  im- 
patience which  has  handicapped  the 
Forest  Service  can  be  offset  by  passage 
of  this  bill,  which  earmarks  a  portion  of 
section  32  funds,  an  amoimt  equal  cus- 
toms collected  on  wood  and  wood  prod- 
ucts imported  into  the  United  States,  to 
be  used  for  reforestation.  I  understand 
this  approximates  $65  to  $75  million  an- 
nually. 

To  many  people,  trees  mean  timber 
harvesting  opportunities.  To  other  peo- 
ple trees  mean  a  beautification  of  out- 
door spaces — an  improvement  in  our  en- 
vironment. Both  of  these  groups  should 
profit  as  more  trees  are  planted  on  na- 
tional forest  lands  which  need  reforesta- 
tion. 

I  hope  this  measure  will  soon  be  sent 
to  the  White  House  and  signed  into  law. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Pettis). 

Mr.  PEms.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  speak  today  in  support  of  HJl. 
13089.  a  Ull  I  oosponsored.  iiMch  se^cs 
to  provide  needed  funds  for  the  reforesta- 
tion of  our  national  forests.  In  addition 
to  the  growing  demand  for  national  for- 
ests as  recreational  areas,  for  watershed 
protection,  the  preservatimi  of  fast  di- 
minishing natural  beauty  and  the  pro- 
tection of  natural  game,  our  national 
forests  have  met  with  continuous  de- 
struction due  to  fire,  smog,  and  floods. 
Our  ref orestaticm  dforts  have  not  kept 
pace  with  these  developments.  In  the 
San  Bernardino  National  Forest  area 
which  is  in  my  congressional  district, 
some  110,000  acres  were  destroyed  by  fire 
in  1970.  Burned  out  areas,  such  as  these, 
must  be  replanted  if  national  forests 
are  to  protect  watersheds  and  remain 
available  for  recreatiixi. 

Hit.  13089  will  provide  the  necessary 
funds  and  program  to  insure  a  proper 
and  effective  response  to  this  critical 
challenge.  Therefore,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  cast  an  affirmative  vote  for 
HJt.  13089. 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  Forest 
Service  contracts  today  require  reforest- 
ation. What  we  are  talking  about  is  the 
4.8  million  acres  which  under  older  and 
antiquated  forest  practices  were  not  re- 
quired to  be  reforested  and  were  not 
reforested. 

The  fact  remains  that  some  species  of 
trees,  notably  the  Douglas-fir  and  among 
others,  some  varieties  of  pine,  do  not 
grow,  or  do  not  grow  well  in  the  shade. 


These  species  grow  well  and  fast  in  open 
sunlight. 

This  is  not  true  in  all  sections  of  the 
country.  You  cannot  have  standard  eco- 
nomic practices  throughout  the  country, 
treating  all  species  of  trees  and  varying 
climatic  and  soil  conditions  as  if  they 
were  the  same. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  despite  its 
very  fine  intuitions,  I  must  oppose  HJl. 
13089,  legislation  to  accelerate  refores- 
tation of  our  national  forests.  I  oppose 
this  bill  because  I  do  not  feel  we  can 
at  this  time  earmark  fimds  from  sec- 
ti<xi  32  for  the  purpose  of  this  bill. 

H.R.  13089  proposes  to  earmark  $65  to 
$75  million  annually  for  a  national  for- 
est reforestation  fund,  with  all  of  this 
money  being  drawn  from  section  32 
fimds.  Currently  the  funds  of  section  32 
are  utilized  for  numerous  worthwhile 
programs,  including  food  stamp,  school 
lunch,  and  summer  feeding  programs. 
These  programs  have  been  tremend- 
ously successful  in  the  past  and  have 
grown  at  a  steady  rate.  But  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  for  fiscal  1973  has  cut 
funds  from  most  of  these  programs.  The 
President  has  frozen  $135  million  of 
badly  needed  section  32  funds.  The 
school  breakfast  program  has  been  cut 
from  a  budget  of  $25  million  to  $18.5 
million;  the  food  program  for  nonschool 
children  has  been  cut  from  $37.8  to  $20.8 
million.  One-half  of  the  children  eligi- 
ble for  and  in  need  of  the  summo-  feed- 
ing program  will  not  be  fed  this  year. 
These  are  only  a  few  examples,  but  the 
general  trend  is  clear.  The  programs 
for  the  poor  which  only  a  short  time  ago 
showed  great  promise  are  now  being  re- 
duced to  totally  inadequate  levels. 

Now,  with  many  programs  losing 
funds,  we  are  confronted  with  legisla- 
tion authorizing  up  to  $75  million  of 
section  32's  funds  for  reforestation.  This 
money  would  be  specifically  earmariced 
for  this  purpose,  thereby  causing  the 
other  section  32  programs,  to  have  ac- 
cess to  less  funds. 

Until  the  President  releases  the  funds 
he  Is  holding  up  from  feeding  programs. 
I  cannot  allow  remaining  section  32 
funds  to  be  used  for  anything  but  exist- 
ing programs.  The  feeding  programs 
have  proven  thonselves  highly  bene- 
ficial— ^we  cannot  afford  to  cut  them. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like.  now.  to 
elaborate  on  the  problem  of  the  refores- 
tati(m  of  our  national  forests,  the  need 
for  a  massive  reforestation  program, 
and  who  should  assume  the  responsi- 
bility for  this  program. 

The  land  we  have  set  aside  for  our 
national  forest  system  is  rapidly  becom- 
ing the  only  area  where  the  American 
public  can  enjoy  real  wilderness.  Now, 
more  and  more  of  this  virgin  land  is 
blighted  by  excessive  and  destructive 
logging  every  year. 

The  key  to  the  future  of  our  national 
forest  system  is  its  involvement  with  the 
timber  industry.  The  UJB.  Forest  Serv- 
ice was  founded  in  1905,  and  for  almost 
half  a  century  very  little  lumber  produc- 
tion was  required  of  it.  Up  to  World  War 
n  approximately  95  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's lumber  was  supplied  by  private 
owned  forests.  Then  came  the  war  and 
an  imprecedented  demand  for  lumber, 
which  coincided  with  an  also  unprece- 


dented shortage  of  timber  on  private 
lands.  The  lumber  industry  had  finally 
begun  to  run  out  (rf  trees. 

The  demand  for  lumber  escalated 
prices  and  the  Forest  Service  began  to 
sell  to  the  timber  industry  large  sections 
of  trees.  In  1940  there  were  87.000  miles 
of  roads  in  the  national  forests;  by  1960 
new  logging  roads  had  swelled  tbt  figure 
to  160.000  miles.  Timber  sales  by  the 
UBFS  soared,  from  1.5  billion  board  feet 
in  1941  to  4.4  billion  in  1951,  to  8.3  billion 
in  1961— to  11.5  billion  in  1970,  40  per- 
cent of  total  U.S.  production.  And  the 
demand  for  public  timber  is  increasing. 
A  White  House  task  force  recommended 
that  the  national  forest  timber  harvest 
be  increased  by  50  percent  by  1978.  Such 
rapid  growth  has  led  to  many  serious 
problems  in  the  Forest  Service. 

By  increasing  production  of  timber, 
the  Forest  Service  has  strayed  from  the 
guidelines  by  which  it  is  supposed  to 
function.  Tlie  legislative  guideline  set  for 
the  Service  is  the  Multiple  Use — Sus- 
tained Yield  Act  of  I960.  This  act  pro- 
vides that  the  Service  must  insure  that 
our  national  forests  are  devoted  equally 
to  five  purposes:  outdoor  recreation, 
range  lands,  timber  growth,  watershed, 
and  wildlife  and  fish  conservation.  Yet 
numerous  studies  and  reports  have  all 
agreed  that  the  current  priorities  of  the 
Service  are  incongruous  with  the  Multi- 
ple Use  Act.  It  is  stated  that  much  more 
emphasis  has  been  placed  on  timber  pro- 
duction than  on  forest  managemoit.  The 
Forest  Service  study  of  the  Bitterroot, 
Mont..  National  Forest  stated: 

Thtfn  is  an  impUclt  attitude  among  many 
p«o|rie  on  the  staff  of  tbe  Bitterroot  National 
Foraat  tbat  production  goals  come  first  and 
that  land-management  considerations  take 
second  place. 

Yet  Bitterroot  is  not  the  only — nor  the 
worst — ^national  forest  in  this  respect. 
More  thim  500  letters  from  Forest  Serv- 
ice personnel,  rangers,  and  forestry  pro- 
fessors were  received  by  the  BoUe  Com- 
mission, which  also  released  a  critical 
report  on  the  conditions  of  the  Bitterroot 
forest,  after  it  released  its  report,  and 
four  of  five  confirmed  the  r^wrt's  find- 
ings in  their  own  areas.  Overwhelming 
evidence  proves  that  most  of  our  154 
nati<»al  forests  are  being  improperly 
utilized  for  the  production  of  timber  at 
the  expense  of  the  other  four  purposes 
of  the  forests  as  dictated  by  the  Multiple 
Use  Act.  Our  national  forests  were  not 
created  to  be  economically  profitable 
ventures;  rather,  they  were  to  be  the 
last  strongholds  of  America's  nature  at 
its  majestic  peak. 

The  Forest  Service  has,  by  its  own  ad- 
mission, been  out  of  balance  in  favor  of 
timber  production.  What  is  more  cata- 
strophic are  the  results  of  this  rampant 
production.  The  two  most  flagrant  vio- 
lations of  nature  a  timber  production  op- 
eration can  make  are:  First,  irrespon- 
sible clear-cutting,  and  second,  lack  of 
adequate  reforestation.  The  Forest  Serv- 
ice and  the  timber  companies  cutting 
Service  forests  are  guilty  of  both  of  these. 

A  clear-cut  is  sometimes  necessary  to 
combat  tree  disease  or  for  other  bene- 
ficial pwposes.  However,  the  Service  and 
the  timbei-  industry  have  abused  this 
practice.  Guy  Brandborg,  retired  former 
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supervisor  of  the  Bitterroot  Forest,  sai^ 
in  a  Reader's  Digest  article  by  James 
MUler: 

A  clear-cut  should  b«  maybe  30  or  40  i 
at  moat.  Some  of  tbe  cuta  on  the  Bltte; 
approach  a  thousand  acres.  They're  wlp 
out  animal  habitats.  They're  scraping  1< 
roads  out  of  steep  slopes  where  the  gashq#  in 
the  soil  pour  mud  In  the  streams 
destroying  some  of  the  forest's  most  bea^lful 
trails  and  campsites.  They're  no  lonwr  ■ 
multiple-use  agency,  they've  aawlog  foreiterB 

Sixty  percent  of  the  recent  national 
forest  timber  harvest  has  been  clear 
more  than  double  the  proportion  on  ; 
lie  and  private  lands  generally.  In 
Virginia's  Monongahela  National  Forest, 
clear-cuts  have  been  up  to  a  mile]  wide, 
totally,  ruining  the  ecological  bsilt 
the  forest  there.  Excess  erosion  and^ 
tlon  due  to  "improper,  low-cost  logging 
operations"  is  as  serious  a  cause  of 
pollution  in  the  Northwest  as  are 
mills  and  municipal  sewage  plants 
according  to  a  1970  report  of  the 
Water  Pollution  Control  Admlnistr 
Irresponsible  clear-cutting  is  a  bllgh\  on 
our  forests,  destroying  them  for  all  pur 
future  generations. 

The  effects  of  Forest  Service  timber 
production  are  magnified  by  the  lack  of 
sufficient  reforestation.  Reforestatior  is 
essential  to  the  continued  life  of  a  for  ist. 
This  is  specifically  the  meaning  of  "s  is- 
tained  yield"  in  the  1960  act.  The  »ct 
states  rotighly  that  the  Service  may  lot 
cut  down  trees  at  a  pace  faster  thai  it 
replaces  them.  The  Forest  Service  tnd 
the  timber  industry  have  been  negllg  mt 
in  this  area.  Dr.  Edward  C.  Crafts,  forr  ler 
second-in-command  of  the  Forest  SeT 
ice,  told  a  congressional  hearing  In  19M: 

The  Service  to  cutting  about  twice  aa  mt 
softwood  sawtlmber   (the  principal  type  V>f 
construction  lumber)  as  It  is  growing, 
situation  cannot  last. 

Eighteen  mlUlon  acres  of  product! 
land — in  terms  of  sawtlmber.  the  equlval 
ent  of  30  national  forests — are  currentlj 
inadequately  forested.  The  future  beauty 
of  our  forests  depends  solely  on  the 
amount  and  effort  of  reforestation  in 
them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Congress  is  now 
being  asked  to  authorize  $75  million  per 
year  In  section  32  funds  for  reforestation 
of  our  forests.  I  am  firmly  committed 
the  reforestation  of  our  national  fores; 
system,  but  we  cannot  now  afford  to  c 
funds  from  our  tremendously  worthwhi 
feeding  programs  being  funded  by 
tlon  32.  I  propose,  therefore,  that  tMe 
timber  Industry  assume  the  responii- 
bility  for  reforesting  our  nations  1  fores  s. 
It  is  not  unreasonable  to  ask  the  timi  er 
industry  to  correct  what  they  have  c  i- 
stroyed. 

The  industry  owes  the  Federal  Oc  /- 
emment  a  great  debt  for  the  tax  benef  ts 
it  has  received.  Let  me  detail  the  t^x 
benefits  accorded  the  timber  Indus 
and  the  industry's  abuse  of  them. 

The  Revenue  Act  of  1943  was 
in  the  heat  of  World  War  11,  when  1 
ber  was  in  tremendous  demand.  The 
recognized  timber  as  a  capital  gain 
owners  who  cut  It  or  owners  who  sol 
before  cutting.  President  Franklin 
Roosevelt  vetoed  the  act,  calling  it  a 
bill  for  "the  greedy,  not  the  needy. 
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act  was  passed  over  FDR's  veto,  but  the 
timber  industry  has  dramatically  borne 
out  his  words. 

The  capital  gains  provisions  have  re- 
sulted in  much  lower  rates  for  the  tim- 
ber industry  than  for  other  industries,  m 
1971  the  timber  industry  paid  taxes  at  a 
rate  of  approximately  30  percent,  while 
msmy  industries  were  taxed  at  rates  close 
to  the  statutory  48  percent.  In  1971  Wey- 
erhaeuser Co.  and  its  subsidiaries  earned 
$166.1  million  but  it  appears  to  have  had 
Federal  corporate  taxes  of  only  $44 
million. 

Due  to  large  investment  credits.  West- 
vaco,  a  Umber  and  paper  corporation 
which  had  $430  million  in  sales  and  a  net 
income  of  $4,016,000,  paid  absolutely  no 
income  taxes  in  1971  and  actually  re- 
ceived a  tax  refund  of  $7,695,000.  The 
Treasury  has  lost  millions  and  millions 
of  revenue  dollars  due  to  the  preferen- 
tial capital  gains  treatment  of  the  timber 
industiy. 

Though  the  provisions  of  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1943  ostensibly  were  to  create 
equity  for  and  in  the  timber  industry,  the 
results  have  been  just  the  opposite.  Let 
me  quote  from  a  1969  joint  publication 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance: 

The  tax  advantage  of  capital  gains  treat- 
ment of  timber  accruaa  mainly  to  large  cor- 
porations and  high -income  Individuals. 
Small  corporations  with  taxable  income  of 
leas  than  926,000  do  not  beneat  from  the 
capital  gains  provision.  In  1965  there  were 
13,261  corporate  returns  filed  in  the  lumber 
and  paper  Industries.  Of  these,  sixteen  cor- 
porations with  asaeta  over  $280  million  re- 
ported d4.8%  of  the  long-term  capital  gains. 
The  sLxty-three  corporations  with  assets  over 
$60  mUUon  reported  80.4%  of  the  long-term 
capital  gains.  In  fact,  five  companies  re- 
ported 61.3%  of  the  long-term  capital  gains. 

The  corporations  with  income  below 
$25,000  do  not  benefit  from  the  capital 
gains  provisions,  because  their  income  is 
only  taxed  at  about  22  percent,  whereas 
the  capital  tax  rate  is  25  percent.  The 
larger  a  corporation,  the  greater  are  its 
tax  benefits.  Many  large  corporations 
have  abused  their  capital  advantages  in 
order  to  minimize  their  tax  rates.  The 
joint  report  cited  above  further  stated: 

An  examination  of  Table  1  Indicates  that 
the  average  large  finn  has  nearly  minimized 
Its  tax  llabUlty  by  having  almost  100%  of 
Its  taxable  Income  taxed  at  tbe  preferential 
capital  gains  ratee.  It  preetunably  was  the 
Intention  of  Congress  In  1043  to  provide  cap- 
ital gains  treatment  only  for  the  Income 
derived  from  the  increase  In  the  value  of 
standing  timber.  However,  It  appears  that 
large  Integrated  corporations  with  Income 
from  logging  and  later  manufacturing  are 
able  to  shift  all  their  Income  Into  the  lightly 
taxed  capital  gain  category.  This  would  not 
appear  to  accord  with  the  purpose  of  the 
special  treatment. 

Tb  sum  up,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  timber 
industry  has  saved  tremendous  amoimts 
of  money  due  to  the  capital  gains  treat- 
ment provided  by  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1943,  and  much  of  this  saving  has  been 
contrary  to  the  intentions  of  the  act. 

The  timber  industry  cannot  claim  that 
they  do  not  have  the  financial  resources 
to  successfully  reforest  our  national  for- 
ests. As  of  February  of  this  year,  most 
types  of  lumber  were  selling  for  over  $100 


per  thousand  board  feet,  and.  due  to  the 
upswing  in  housing,  prices  were  rising. 
Yet  the  retired  manager  of  the  Western 
Timberlands  region  of  OeorKta-Paciflc 
Corp„  Rae  L.  Jotonaaa,  has  stated: 

FInt.  you  get  the  crop.  Then  It  costs  about 
10^  a  thousand  board  feet  (of  the  harvested 
crop)  to  re-forest.  What  can  you  do  so 
cbeaply  and  get  a  better  return  on  your 
money? 

This  is  an  excellent  point,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, especially  when  one  realizes  that 
the  timber  industry  saves  approximately 
$150  million  annually  due  to  Federal  tax 
benefits. 

The  timber  industry  should  reforest 
our  national  forests.  The  timber  indus- 
try is  financially  capable  of  awonming  this 
burden.  The  industry  has  admirably 
served  America's  lumber  and  pap« 
needs,  but  now  I  urge  it  to  take  upon  it- 
self the  task  of  rebuilding  the  last  refuge 
of  wilderness  in  the  United  States,  our 
national  forests. 

By  regrowlng  our  national  forests  as 
we  cut  them,  and  by  exercising  respon- 
sible harvesting  methods,  we  can  increase 
the  productivity  of  our  national  forests 
without  permanently  harming  them. 
Oood  forestry  will  uphold  the  noble  pur- 
poses of  the  Multiple  Use — Sustained 
Yield  Act. 

I  am  writing  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture «dA  requesting  that  he  alter  the 
contract  the  Forest  Service  offers  to 
prospective  timber  cutters  to  include 
clauses  requiring  the  harvester  to  reforest 
the  land  he  damages. 

In  the  near  future.  I  will  also  introduce 
legislation  to  revise  the  tcuc  laws  as  ap- 
plicable to  tbe  timber  industry  to  insure 
that  the  industry  does  not  continue  to 
take  luifair  advantage  of  the  capital 
gains  provisions.  This  legislation  will  in- 
corporate conservation  incoitlve  features 
to  stimulate  better  forestry.  Such  a  bill 
will  finally  lead  to  the  timber  industry 
assuming  the  forestry  re^xmsibility  It 
has  so  far  refused  to  bear,  especially  In 
our  national  forests. 

Mr.  Chairman,  reforestation  of  our 
national  forests  is  crucial  to  the  natural 
beauty  of  America.  IXie  to  the  misman- 
agement of  the  Forest  Service  and  ir- 
responsible harvesting  practices  by  the 
timber  industry,  tree  cutting  has  far 
outdistanced  tree  planting  in  our  na- 
tional forests. 

The  public  should  not  be  now  asked  to 
repair  the  damage  done  to  public  lands 
by  the  timber  industry.  The  Industry  has 
made  tremendous  profits  at  the  public's 
expense.  This  abuse  and  subsidy  must 
be  stopped. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  13089.  And 
at  the  very  outset,  I  think  we  owe  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  timely  action  of  both 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Kyl)  and  the  equally  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Foley  )  for  bringing  to  our  collective  at- 
tention the  dangerous  trend  in  the  man- 
agement of  our  national  forests  which 
has  unquestionably  led  to  an  urgent  need 
for  acctierated  reforestation. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  In  1970,  the 
most  recent  year  for  which  we  have  com- 
plete sUtistics.  11.5  UlUon  board  feet 
were  harvested  from  these  national  for- 
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ests,  it  Is  not  surprising  to  find  that  re- 
for^tatlon  efforts  have  not  kept  pace. 
Certainly,  there  will  be  corresponding 
growth  in  consumer  demand  for  valuable 
forest  products  in  the  decades  ahead, 
•niere  is  a  particuiariy  urgent  need  for 
replanting  some  5  million  acres  of  na- 
tional forest  land  which  have  been  dam- 
aged by  fires  and  epidemics  or  dse  were 
marginal  to  begin  with  when  first  ac- 
quired by  the  PV>re6t  Service. 

What  a  violation  of  a  sacred  trust  it 
would  be— what  a  betrayal  of  goiera- 
tlons  of  Americans  yet  to  come— should 
we  ever  fail  to  act  to  replace  this  majes- 
tic boun^  of  Ood's  earth  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble after  it  has  been  taken,  in  accord- 
ance with  sound  principles  of  forest  man- 
agement. When  we  b^iln  to  slip  too  far 
Into  arrears,  be  certain  that  It  will  be 
our  sons  and  daughters  and  all  genera- 
tions who  come  after  us  who  wUl  pay 
the  price  oi.  such  shameful  improvidence. 

The  bounty  we  enjoy  today  is  properly 
their  inheritance  tomorrow,  and  it  is  a 
spiritual  as  well  as  a  temporal  inherit- 
ance— as  anyone  will  attest  who  has 
ever  had  the  experience  of  walking 
through  a  stand  of  stately  Doug^as-flr 
or  Ponderosa  pine.  In  Oreg(»i,  where 
well  over  half  of  the  land  is  already  held 
by  the  Federal  Oovemment,  we  appre- 
ciate this  fact — as  -well  as  the  fact  that 
the  Fed«ttl  Government  is  the  best  giiar- 
antor  against  careless  management  of 
this  national  treasure.  Strongly  con- 
aervatlon-mlnded,  the  vast  majority  of 
Oregonians  would  enthusiastically  en- 
dorse not  only  the  acorierated  reforesta- 
tion <rf  our  national  forests  as  provided 
for  In  this  bill  but  even  the  aoQUlsltlon 
of  more  lands  threatened  by  commer- 
cial explaitatlon,  to  be  placed  under  the 
protective  mantle  of  the  UJS.  Forest 
Service  where,  on  a  sustained  yield  basis, 
we  would  continue  to  enjoy  their  com- 
men;lal  bounty  as  well  as  their  majestic 
beauty. 

I  again  congratulate  the  authors  of 
this  legislatlcm  who  have  provided  us  not 
only  a  way  to  preserve  these  prioress 
national  reeouroes,  but  the  means  to  pay 
for  it  aswril. 

Mr.  KYIj.  JSt.  Chairman,  I  yield  back 
tbe  balance  of  my  time. 

Kr.  FOUEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Tht  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  ivIH  read. 

The  Cleik  read  aa  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  anA  House 
o/  Repreaentativet  of  the  VntteA  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tbat  not- 
wlttastandlng  any  other  provision  of  law.  the 
aeoretary  of  A^ciUture  shaU  ostabllsh  a 
"Sopplemental  National  Forest  BeCorsatation 
Pund",  and  transfer  to  that  fund  beginning 
with  tbe  fiscal  year  commenning  July  1, 1972, 
and  ending  on  Jxme  80,  1087,  from  moneys 
made  available  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
weUon  sa  of  the  Act  of  August  34.  1036  (40 
Stat.  774.  as  amended.  7  VBX).  eiSc) .  amounts 
equal  to  the  gross  reoe^ts  from  duties  col- 
lected under  the  eustoou  laws  on  wood  and 
paper,  and  printed  matter  (Including  wood 
■ad  wood  products,  catk  and  cork  products, 
wood  veneers,  plywood,  and  othw  wood 
veneer  assemblies  and  building  boards,  pa- 
per, pi4>erboanl,  and  products  thereof,  and 
books,  pamphlets,  and  other  printed  and 
manuscript  material) . 

Sao.  a.  Moneys  transferred  to  the  National 
Voveat  Beforestatlon  Fund  under  tbe  pro- 
Tlaloiu  of  this  Act  shall  be  avallaUa  to  the 


Secretary  of  Agriculture,  for  expenditure  up- 
on appropriation,  for  the  purpose  of  supple- 
menting programs  of  tree  planting  and  seed- 
ing of  national  forest  lands  determined  by 
the  Secretary  to  be  in  need  of  reforestation. 
Such  moneys  shall  be  available  untu  ex- 
pended, and  shall  be  provided  without  prej- 
udice to  appropriations  or  funds  available 
from  other  sources  for  the  same  purposes, 
including  those  available  pursuant  to  section 
3  of  the  Act  of  June  0. 1030  (48  Stat.  627.  16 
ir.S.C.  678b).  Any  money  ttaiiBferred  to  the 
fund  and  not  striMeqnsmtly  authorised  for 
expenditure  by  the  Oongrass  within  two  Oaoal 
yean  after  which  such  money  was  transferred 
to  the  fund  Shall  be  retrsnaf erred  to  the  fund 
established  by  sectkm  83  of  the  Act  of  August 
24.  1088. 

Sec.  S.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall, 
within  one  year  after  the  date  of  this  Act, 
provide  a  report  to  the  Congress  which  sets 
forth  the  scape  of  the  total  national  forest 
reforestation  needs,  and  a  j^anned  program 
for  reforesting  such  lands.  Including  a  de- 
scription of  the  extent  to  which  funds  au- 
thorized by  this  Act  are  to  be  applied  to  the 
program.  The  Secretary  shall  anmislly  there- 
after make  a  report  to  the  Congress  on  the 
use  of  funds  autborlaed  by  this  Act  and  the 
progress  toward  completion  of  his  planned 
national  foreet  reforestation  program. 

Mr.  FOLEY  (during  tiie  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  adc  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  ocxiaidered  as  read,  printed  in 
the  Rbcors,  and  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  requeet  of  the  genltleman  from  Wash- 
ington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  there  is  no  ques- 
tion aibout  the  long-range  economic  feasi- 
bility—or  investment,  as  it  has  been  re- 
ferred to— of  this  bill.  I  come  from  an 
area  where  tbe  sodbusters  have  done  the 
same  thing  to  pftf*^*"*^*  prairie  hay  that 
the  lumber  cutters  have  done  axid  are 
continulnK  to  do  to  the  forests  primeval 
or  even  the  reforested  lumber  areas. 

I  th't^ir  it  has  been  well  pointed  out 
there  are  two  problems  involved.  One  is 
that  we  are  resorting  to  expedience  in 
order  to  flTianr!<»  this  ref oreetation.  and 
perhaps  that  Is  well  if  we  can  wait  for 
37  years  for  the  regrowth  and  additional 
harvesting.  There  Is  no  question  about 
the  paramount  need  for  lumber  as  we 
further  build  America,  especially  when 
the  Government  subsidizes  housing  by 
such  devices  as  section  235  of  the  Housing 
Act.  so  the  entrepreneurs  can  expedite  It, 
parlay  investments  and  profits,  and  get 
tax  writeoffs  in  the  process. 

Tlien.  of  course,  there  is  the  paradox 
of  the  so-called  clearcutting,  and  I 
would  only  say:  Fee  fi  fo  fum,  I  smell  the 
blood  of  a  lumberman.  If  it  is  efficacious 
to  dearcut  In  certain  areas,  it  certainly 
is  not  because  there  is  automatic  reseed- 
ing  or  regrowth.  One  has  but  to  drive 
through  this  country  where  clearcutting 
has  been  licensed — and  incidentally  li- 
censed without  the  requirement  of  re- 
seeding— to  see  the  great  gashes  in  the 
verdant  Mother  Earth  beneath  the  pine 
needles,  beneath  the  humus  that  is  es- 
tablished and  as  the  subsequent  water- 
fall rushes  to  the  nearby  streams  and 
muddles  them  and  carries  off  tons  upon 
tons  of  silt.  Try  to  sell  clearcutting  to 
anyone  who  knows  the  basic  principles 
of  land  management?  Ridiculous. 


Try  to  sell  it  to  any(Hve  who  really 
knows  the  true  principles  of  recycling 
rain  at  the  point  of  infall,  predicated  on 
the  root  structure,  contouring,  or  any  of 
the  other  measures  of  seed  and  soU  reten- 
tiixi  along  with  recycling  mcdsture?  Clear 
cutting  is  ridiculous. 

Try  to  sell  those  who  might  participate 
in  any  modem  mechanism  of  deimnin- 
Ing  lumbering,  who  are  interested  in  the 
environment,  on  dear  cutting,  which  is 
paradoxical  to  the  need  of  this  bill,  when 
those  who  would  profit  from  the  harvest 
should  be  required  to  r^lant  in  tbe  first 
place?  It  is  a  paradox  beyond  conjecture. 

I  think  I  sihall  vote  for  this  bill,  be- 
cause I  do  think  it  is  a  good  long-range 
investment,  although  I  do  not  plan  to  be 
around  here  In  37  years,  let  alone  50  or 
100  years,  for  the  regnywth  and  harvest. 
I  hope  my  granddilldiren  will  be. 

I  know  we  should  have  done  this  long 
since.  Indeed,  we  shooM  have  made  it  a 
requisite  to  tbe  licensee  for  stumpage  and 
for  lumberage  in  the  first  place.  There 
is  no  questi<xi  about  that. 

I  think  the  people  who  are  today  shout- 
ing about  environment  practices  should 
take  a  lesson  from  good  farming  prac- 
tices and  restoration  of  the  soil.  Of 
course  we  can  regrow  in  S7  years  what 
used  to  take  437  years  in  the  forest  prl- 
mevaL  If  we  overfly  defoliate  the  brush, 
winged-elm,  cedar,  et  cetera;  and  seed 
and  weed  properly,  and  if  we  fertilize 
with  modem  techniques  we  can  do  it.  We 
should  take  full  advantage  of  this. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAIIj.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HBCrHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Z 
should  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
frcHn  Missouri  for  the  poslti(m  he  has 
expressed  on  dear  cutting.  I,  too,  plan 
to  support  this  bill,  although  I  do  have 
some  reservations  which  the  gentleman 
shares,  and  also  reservations  about  the 
matter  of  funding. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  has  really  hit 
the  nail  on  the  head  when  he  has  out- 
lined some  of  the  damages  ^lich  result 
from  this  practice  in  my  State  and  in 
his  State  and  in  many  other  States.  I 
cmnmend  bim  for  the  position  he  has 
taken. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  contribution  and  repeat  that  we  have 
pointed  out  the  expediency  herein  plus 
the  paradox  Invdved. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  QR06S.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  listened  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Lbcgctt)  ear- 
lier this  aftemoon.  I  believe  he  stated 
that  this  bill  would  not  cost  the  Federal 
Government  a  cent.  I  wonder  if  he  could 
explain  where  the  money  Is  coming  from? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  am  glad  the  gentle- 
man asked  the  question. 

It  is  my  imderstanding,  of  course  that 
all  surplus  funds  from  trust  fimds  are 
invested  in  bonds,  and,  of  course,  the 
money  is  spent,  these  funds,  for  bonds. 

But  I  understand  that,  in  addition  to 
this,  the  Government  has  on  deposit 
with  cniase  Manhattan,  Bank  of  Amer- 
ica, and  some  of  the  other  very  large 
banks  aroimd  the  country  on  the  order 
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of  from  $3  billion  to  $11  billion  of  m  ney 
at  all  times,  which  the  Government  ues 
as  a  sort  of  revolving  amount,  whic  i  Is 
used  by  these  banks  Interest  free  to  1  an- 
dle  their  own  affairs  and  sometime  ;  to 
handle  the  affairs  of  the  Oovemno  jnt. 
Merely  drawing  on  the  surplus  for  ]  ur- 
poses  like  this,  and  the  additional  us4  for 
section  32  purposes  in  drawing  dowi  of 
the  required  $300  million  reserves,  1 ;  is 
my  understanding  of  economics,  woLld 
have  no  effect  whatsoever  upon  The 
Treasury.  I 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  that  does  not  feet 
away  from  the  fact  that  these  are  Itlll 
Federal  funds.  This  is  money  derive/  as 
I  understand  it,  from  duties  on  imi  )rts. 
Mr.  LEGGETT.  Right;  so  the  m  iney 
comes  in. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Which  otherwise.  1  not 
earmarked  for  this  purpose,  would  g(  into 
the  Federal  Treasxiry.  Is  that  not  \  rue? 
Mr.  LEGGETT.  No;  I  think  the  ge  lUe- 
man  misses  the  point.  I  know  the  ge  tie- 
man  is  a  student  of  national  econoi  lies. 
The  Govenunent  does  have  all  uese 
taxes  that  are  collected  that  it  doesViot 
need  on  a  dally  basis. 

So  it  does  maintain  these  very 
reserve  balances  in  banks  all  over 
coimtry.  We  are  merely  talking  abott 
maintaining  a  required  technical  pai 
reserve  on  the  one  hand  as  required 
section  32  and  where  we  in  fact  mail 
tain  large  physical  reserves  which  _ 
not  required  by  law  for  which  we  get  n( 
one  dime's  worth  of  interest,  which 
the  main  point  here,  llie  mere  fact  t 
we  want  to  deplete  the  reserves  does  _ 
affect  the  Federal  Government  one  ioi 
Mr.  GROSS.  Interest  or  no  interest 
that  is  beside  the  point  as  far  as 
question  is  concerned.  This  is  Feden 
money  that  is  being  expended.  I  do  m 
see    why    the    gentleman    woiild    bei 
around  the  bush  about  it. 
Mr.  KYL.  Will  the  genUeman  yiel< 
Mr.  GROSS.  Yes;  I  will  be  glad  to  yii 
to  anyone  who  can  give  me  an  ai 

Mr.  KYL.  The  gentleman  from  Ct 
fomla  (Mr.  Liggett)  makes  a  theoreti< 
economic  argument.  I  do  not  want 
have  this  bill  approved  on  such  a 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  want  theory, 
want  somebody  to  answer  the  questit 
directly^ 

Mr.  KYL.  That  is  Just  exactly  what^I 
am  getting  ready  to  do.  I  do  not  warn  to 
get  off  the  subject  before  us  here. 

Any  time  you  spend  money  whicB  is 
any  kind  of  a  governmental  fund  tmd 
any  time  you  take  money  which  would 
otherwise  go  into  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  in  real  practice  it  mc 
that  you  diminish  the  amoimt  of  moi 
that  the  Government  has  to  spend 
other  things.  The  gentleman  is  right] 
Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  obvious. 
Mr.  KYL.  But  we  think  the  moAey 
that  we  take  for  this  purpose  in  t  lis 
fashion  is  the  only  means  by  which  we 
can  get  long-range  guarsuiteed  fundi  ig. 
No.  1.  and  No.  2.  we  agree  that  then  is 
certainly  money  expended  here,  but  xre 
think  it  is  a  wise  investment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  not  talking  ab<  ut 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  propa  ed 
legislation.  I  am  saying  that,  slice  it 
thick  or  thin,  it  Is  Federal  money  tl  at 
will  be  used.  i 
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Mr.  KYL.  The  gentleman  is.  of  course, 
correct.  There  is  nothing  that  is  free. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  genUeman  from 
Iowa  know  whether  the  objections  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  have  been 
met  in  the  terms  of  this  bUl?  The  Depart- 
ment seems  to  think  this  money  ought  to 
be  provided  under  the  normal  appropria- 
tion procedure. 

Mr.  KYL.  Since  the  gentleman  asked 
the  question  I  will  try  to  give  him  a  seri- 
ous and  complete  answer. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
never  been  opposed  to  this  bill.  The  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  which  is 
about  as  close  as  you  can  get  to  God  in 
Washington,  D.C..  is  opposed  to  it  and 
always  is  opposed  to  every  other  bill  that 
comes  to  the  House  or  to  the  Senate,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  if  there  is  an  expenditure 
of  money  concerned.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  trying  to  present  a  case 
here,  and  they  said  we  could  do  this  an- 
other way  and  we  could  do  that  in  some 
other  way,  but  the  answer  Is  simply  that 
they  never  have  done  it  anotber  way 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Gross 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  ask  for  this  time  in  or- 
der to  permit  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
to  finish  his  explanation. 

Mr.  KYL.  WUl  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 
Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  of  course. 
Mr.  KYL.  In  further  response  to  the 
gentleman  I  have  to  point  out  this  fact: 
We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
in  the  country  in  recent  weeks  about  the 
necessity  of  having  Congress  take  back 
some  of  its  prerogatives  from  the  execu- 
tive branch.  Here  we  are  doing  that 

I  think  Congress  is  supposed  to.  I  think 
that  the  Congress  is  supposed  to  appro- 
priate the  money,  and  I  am  not  one  who 
Is  turned  off  or  on  because  someone  in  an 
administrative  branch  downtown  gays 
that  the  Congress  shall  not  do  something 
at  any  given  time. 

yte.  LBGOETT.  WUl  the  genUeman 
yield  for  a  further  answer  to  his  ques- 
tion? 
Mr.  GROSS.  Yes. 

Mr.  LBOGFTT.  The  law  provides  that 
we  have  to  maintain  this  $300  mlllkm 
reserve  at  the  present  Ume.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  are  not  collecting  any 
interest  on  that  $300  mllUoD  r«8erve, 
which  I  am  sure  the  genUeman  fnun 
Iowa  will  agree  we  are  not,  then.  If  we 
change  the  law  by  this  parUcular  bill 
and  say  that  the  reserve  can  be  less  than 
$300  million  or,  for  example,  can  be  $225 
million,  then  it  is  obvious  that  it  will  not 
require  any  additional  taxes  to  fund  this 

bill.  We  may  be  eaUng  into  an  asset  of  the 
Federal  Government  but,  considering  the 
fact  that  we  never  Intend  to  recapture 
that  asset,  it  is  not  costing  us  anything 
on  an  annual  basis. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
Ueman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  CSiainnan,  I  ask  for 
1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  with- 
draw my  request  for  1  additional  minute. 


Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chalnnan,  I  do  this  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assuring  the  geittieman  from 
Iow»— and  I  will  be  glad  to  yleW  to  the 
genUeman — that  as  the  one  ♦mn^ung 
the  bill  for  the  majority  side,  I  concur 
in  the  remarks  of  the  genUeman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Kyi). 

We  are  not  suggesting  to  the  c(Mxmilt- 
tee  that  this  bill  will  not  cost  any  money 
What  this  bill  proposed  to  do.  however 
is  only  to  make  available  funds  which 
have  to  be  further  appropriated  hs  the 
Appropriations  Committees  for  reforest- 
ation purposes.  If  that  figure  is  $65 
million  or  $75  million  of  funds  a  year, 
that  is  an  expenditure.  We  cannot  quar- 
rel about  the  fact  that  it  is. 

Again,  without  intruding  into  the  dis- 
cussion between  the  genUeman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  and  the  genUeman 
from  California,  I  want  to  assure  the  gen- 
Ueman that  we  hope  for  the  expenditure 
of  Federal  funds  to  the  extent  of,  per- 
haps, $75  million  a  year  if  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  sees  fit  to  approve.  We 
feel  that  this  level  of  {4>proi>rlation  would 
represent  a  most  valid  investment  in 
the  future  welfare  of  the  country.  We 
do  not  dispute  the  fact  that  there  is 
involved  a  potential  substantial  expendi- 
ture of  funds  in  this  bill.  And  indeed  we 
hope  and  trust  that  such  will  be  the 
case. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  my  wily  point.  I 
disagree  with  any  statement  that  this 
is  something  for  free;  that  this  does  not 
cost  the  Federal  Government  anything. 
That  is  my  only  point. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Yes,  and  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman has  made  that  point  very  dear 
and  I  concur  in  It. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  only  place  you  find 
free  cheese  is  in  a  mousetrap. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  PiTQUA.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  cm  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  CommiUee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bi  I 
(HJl.  13089)  to  provide  for  acceleration 
of  programs  for  planting  of  trees  on 
national  forest  lands  In  need  of  ivforest- 
ation,  and  for  other  purposes,  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  \a  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time.     

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  takm;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Cleric  will  call  the 
roU. 
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The  question  was  taken;   and  there 

were— yeas 

371.  nays  5. 

not  voting  56. 

as  fcdlows: 

[RoU  No.  135] 

YEAS— 371 

Abbltt 

Dulskl 

Lennon 

Abouresk 

Duncan 

Lent 

Absug 

du  Pont 

Link 

AdAflU 

Bdmondson 

Uoyd 

AddAbbo 

Edwards.  AU. 

Long,  Md. 

Anderaon, 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Lujan 

cam. 

Etlberg 

McClory 

AnCtenon,  ni. 

Erlenbom 

MoClure 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Each 

McCoIUster 

Andrews, 

Evans.  Colo. 

McCormack 

N.Dmk. 

Evlns.Tenn. 

McCuUoch 

Anminirto 

Fascell 

MCDade 

Archer 

Plndley 

McDonald. 

Aahbrook 

Fish 

Mich. 

Ashley 

Fisher 

McBwen 

AqDln 

Flood 

McFaU 

AqtliiAll 

Flynt 

McKay 

BadUlo 

Foley 

McKevltt 

Baker 

Baring 

Ford. 

McMillan 

Barrett 

WUllamD. 

Mahon 

Beglob 

Forsythe 

MalUiard 

Belcher 

Fraser 

Mallary 

BeU 

Frellnghuysen 

liann 

Bennett 

Frenzel 

Martin 

BeriJand 

Frey 

Mathias.  Calif. 

Betto 

Fuqua 

Mathls.  Ga. 

Blaggl 

Oallagher 

Matsunaga 

Bingham 

Oannatz 

Mayne 

Blackburn 

Gaydos 

MazBoU 

Blanton 

Olalmo 

Meeds 

BUtnlk 

Gibbons 

Melcher 

Boggs 

Gold  water 

Michel 

BoUlnc 

Gonzalez 

Mikva 

Brademaa 

Goodllng 

MiUer.  Calif. 

Brasco 

Grasso 

MUler,  Ohio 

Bray 

Gray 

Mills,  Md. 

Brinkley 

Green.  Greg. 

Mlnlah 

Brooks 

Green,  Pa. 

Mink 

Broomfleld 

Ortffln 

Mlnshall 

Gross 

MlzeU 

Grover 

Monagan 

Gubeer 

Montgomery 

BroybUl,  N.O. 

Hagan 

Mooiliead 

Broyhin,  Ta. 

Haley 

Morgan 

Buchanan 

BaU 

Mosher 

Burke,  na. 

HamUton 

Moss 

BuAe.M«aB. 

Murphy,  m. 

Burleaon.  Tax. 

Schmidt 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Burllson.  Mb. 

Hanley 

Myers 

Burton 

Natcher 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

NadEl 

Byron 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Nelsen 

Cabdl 

Harrington 

NlchoU 

Camp 

Harsha 

Nix 

Carey,  N.T. 

Bkrvey 

Obey 

Carlson 

Huttngs 

O'Hara 

cart«r 

Hathaway 

O'Konskl 

Casey.  Tax. 

Hawkins 

OTfem 

CedertMss 

Bays 

Heohler,  W.  Va 

.Fatten 

Cbapptfl 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Psily 

Clancy 

Heinz 

Pepper 

Clark 

Helstoskl 

Perkins 

Clausen, 

Henderson 

PettU 

DonH. 

Hicks.  Mass. 

Peyser 

CUwaan,IMI 

Hlcks.Wash. 

Pickle 

Clerelaad 

HUlU 

Pike 

Corner 

Hogan 

Plmle 

CoUlns,nL 

Hollfleld 

Podeu 

Odmsr 

Horton 

Poff 

Cooable 

Hoemer 

PoweU 

Oonte 

Howard 

Preyer,  N.O. 

Oonyars 

HuU 

Price,  m. 

Connan 

Hungate 

Price.  Tex. 

Cotter 

Hunt 

Coughlln 

Hutchinson 

PurceU 

Crane 

Ichord 

Quie 

CulTsr 

Jacobs 

QuUlen 

Daniel,  Va. 

Jarman 

Rallsback 

Daniels,  X  J. 

Johnson,  Calll 

.  Randall 

Danlslson 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Bangel 

Davis,  Oft. 

Jonas 

Rarlck 

Davis,  8.0. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Rees 

Davis.  Wis. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Reld 

Delaney 

Karth 

Reuss 

Dellenback 

Kastenmeier 

Rhodes 

DeUums 

KeaUng 

Rlegle 

Denholm 

Keith 

Robinson.  Va. 

Kemp 

Roblson,  N.T. 

Dent 

King 

Roe 

DerwlnsU 

Kluczynskl 

Rogers 

Devlna 

Koch 

Roncalio 

Dteklnson 

Kuykendall 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Donohue 

Kyi 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Dom 

Kyros 

Rosenthal 

Dow 

Landrum 

Roetenkowskl 

Downing 

LatU 

Roush 

Drinan 

Leggett 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sarbanes 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Bchmitz 

SchneebeU 

Bchwengel 

Scott 

SebeUus 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shriver 

Sikee 

Bisk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  N.T. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Springer 


Abemethy 
Landgrebe 


Staggers 
Stanton, 

J.WUllam 
Steed 
Steele 

Stelger,  Arts. 
Steiger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stuekey 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Taloott 
Taylor 

Teague,  Oallf . 
Teague,  Taac 
Terry 

mompaon.  Oa. 
Tbompatm.  N  jr. 
Thomson.  Wis. 
Thone 
Tlemaa 
tTdaU 
UUman 
VanDeerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Veysey 
Vigorlto 

NAT&— 8 

Seiberllng  Whltten 

Vanik 

NOT  VOTINa — 66 


Waggonner 

Waldle 

Wamifler 

Ware 

Whalley 

White 

Whltehurst 

WldnaU 

Wiggins 

WUllams 

WUson,Bob 

WUson. 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wrtgbt 
wyatt 
Wydler 
wyiie 

Wyman 

Tates 

Tatron 

Young,  Fla. 

Zablockl 

Zlon 

Zwach 


5  legislative  days  during  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  bill  Just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  La. 

Bshleman 

Flowers 

Fountain 

Fulton 

Oallflanakls 

Oettys 

OrUBths 

Oude 

Haipem 

H«bert 

Jones.  Ala. 

Kazan 

Kee 

Iiong,La. 

McCloekey 

Macdonald. 


Madden 

Metcalfe 

Mills,  Ark. 

MltcheU 

MoUohan 

Patman 

Poage 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Roberts 

Rodino 

Roy 

Runnels 

Scheuer 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stokes 
Stubblefleld 
Whalen 
Toung,  Tex. 


Alexander 
Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Arends 
BevlU 
Blester 
Boland 
Bow 

Byrne.  Fa. 
Oaffery 
Oamey 
CeUer 
Chlsholm 
Clay 

Collins.  Tex. 
Curlin 
de  la  Garza 
Dlggs 
Dtngdl 
Dowdy 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  azmounced  the  following 
pain: 

Mr.  OeUer  with  Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  H«bevt  with  Mr.  Oude. 

itr.  Runnels  with  Mr.  Haipem. 

Ut.  Ifaodonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
MoClooksy. 

Ifr.  James  V.  Stanton  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Toung  of  Texas  wlUi  MT.  OcAllns  of 
Texas. 

ICr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Kee. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mrs. 
Dwyer. 

Mr.  fountain  wtth  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Pulton  with  MT.  MUls  ot  Arkanau. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Blester. 

BIr.  Stokes  with  Mr.  Whalen. 

Mr.  Carney  with  Mr.  CurUn. 

Mr.  Robevte  with  MT.  Brtdemaa.     . 

Mr.  Roy  with  Mr.  oaUflaoakte. 

Mr.  Madden  wtUi  Mr.  Scheuer. 

Mr.  BodlDO  wltb  Mr.  de  la  Oam. 

Mka.  Ohlsbolm  with  Mrs.  OrUBths. 

Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Boland. 

Mr.  MMoaUe  vrtth  Mr.  MoU<rtiftn. 

M^.  DtogeU  w&th  Mr.  MltcdieU. 

M^.  Dlgga  with  Mr.  Bekhardt. 

Mr.  Jonas  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Kazen. 

MT.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Oaffery. 

Mr.  BevlU  with  Mr.  Flowers. 

Ut.  Oettys  with  MT.  Patman. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  Uie 
table.  

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Monbers  may  have 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  TO  FILE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  14718.  PUBLIC 
ASSISTANCE  TO  MASS  TRANSIT 
BUS  COMPANIES  IN  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  C<Hnmittee 
oa  the  District  of  Columbia  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  report  on  the 
bill  HJl.  14718. 

The  SPEAKEXt.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PEAR  BIARKETING  ORDERS 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (HA.  14015)  to  amend  section 
2(3) .  section  8c(2) .  section  8c(6)  (I) ,  and 
section  8c(7)(C)  of  the  Agricultural 
MaiiECtlng  Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as 
amended. 

The  SPEAKE:r.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentieman  from 
Washington. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  TBM  COKmRXB  OT  TBX  WHOUE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Unicm  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  Hit.  14015.  with  Mr. 
FoQUA  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
genUonan  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Foley)  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes, and  the  genUeman  from  California 
(Mr.  TxAcnx)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  genUeman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Foley)  . 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  had  the 
honor  of  serving  tox  the  past  8  jrears 
m  the  distinguished  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  I  know  I  reveal  no  secret 
In  informing  the  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  that  it  is  seldom  that  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  is  able  to  re- 
port a  bill  to  the  floor  of  the  House  with 
respect  to  irtilch  there  is  not  some  dis- 
pute or  disagreement  among  majw  agri- 
cultural orgsmlzations. 

However,  I  have  the  happy  (wportunity 
to  report  to  the  committee  today  that 
this  bill  to  establish  a  marketing  order 
for  pears  for  canning  and  freezing  has 
the  supp(xt  of  all  the  great  farm  orga- 
nizations of  this  country  which  have 
oommenited  upon  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  that  ground  alone 
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this  Is  a  rather  exceptional  bill, 
pose  is  fivefold. 

First,  it  would  authorize  marl 
orders  for  pears  for  canning  and 
ing. 

Second,  it  would  authorize  any  | 
of  marketing  promotion  including 
advertising  under  a  marketing  ordf 
pears.  It  would  also  provide  that  i 
the  handling  of  any  commodity  fo^ 
ning  or  freezing  is  regulated 
marketing  order,  research  and  de^lop- 
ment  projects  providing  for  any  f(  rm  of 
marketing  promotion  including  pa  d  ad- 
vertising under  such  order  may  de<  I  with 
the  commodity  or  its  products  in  c  inned 
or  frooen  form. 

Third.  It  would  require  a  f av  trable 
vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  growers  oting 
or  two-thirds  of  the  volume  vol  ed  in 
each  State  of  the  production  arek,  for 
issuance  of  an  order  applicable  to  pears 
for  canning  or  freezing.  F 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  empnaslze 
the  next  purpose  of  this  bill.  / 

Fourth,  the  bill  would  requiri  that 
processor  and  producer  representation 
on  any  agency  selected  to  adimnister 
such  an  order  shall  be  equal.         1 

This  bill  not  only  provides  f  \t  the 
processor  representation  on  su  :h  an 
agency  board  to  administer  the  n  bricet- 
Ing  order,  but  it  provides  for  the  e  luality 
0(f  such  representation.  There  wt  ild  be 
a  balance  of  representatives  fro  n  the 
processing  as  well  as  the  producii  g  sec- 
tors and  thaft  balance  would  be  main- 
tained in  each  State  which  partl<  Ipates 
In  the  marketing  order. 

Finally,  it  would  require  that  a  least 
a  majority  of  each  date's  repre  enta- 
Uves  on  such  agency  concur  in  an  r  rec- 
ommendatlcm  for  proposed  regulatl  m. 

This  is  another  point  I  woul  I  like 
to  emphasize:  this  bill  provldei  that 
processors  have  equal  participatio  i  with 
producers  in  the  administration  H  the 
marketing  order  and  any  regulatlo  i  pro- 
mulgated has  to  be  recommende<  by  a 
majority  of  the  representatives.  This 
means  that  no  regrulation  recomn  enda- 
tion  can  go  to  the  Secretary  imlest  there 
was  some  concurrent  Judgment  (  a  the 
part  of  both  the  producers  an  I  the 
processors  from  that  State. 

The  bill  has  had  strong  bipartisai  sup- 
port in  the  Subcommittee  on  Doi  lestic 
Marketing,  and  in  the  full  Commit  ee  on 
Agriculture. 

Why  do  we  need  a  marketing  on  :r  for 
pears  for  canning  and  freezing?  miere 
are  three  Federal  marketing  order^  pres- 
ently existing  regulating  the 
of  fresh  pears.  One  order  covers  Ba 
type  pears  produced  in  Califor 
covers  similar  pears  produced  In  j 
and  Washington,  and  there  is 
order  for  winter  pears  for  simllailvarle 


ties  for  all  three  States.  But  all  o 


marketing  orders  presently  in  ex  stence 
deal  only  with  fresh  pears,  they  \o  not 
deal  with  pears  destined  for  earning  or 
freezing  processing. 

The  percentage  of  the  crop  in  thfc  three 
States — Washington,  Oresron,  an<  Cali- 
fornia— which  is  destined  to  proi  essing 
has  been  increasing.  During  the  :  945  to 
1949  period,  40  percent  of  the  UJ  I.  pear 
crop  was  processed.  That  portion  of  the 
crop  processed  increased  to  59  i  ercen^ 


these 


during  the  1965  to  1969  period.  But  in 
the  States  of  Washington,  Oregon,  and 
California,  Bartlett  pears  are  now  proc- 
essed to  the  extent  of  79  percent  of  the 
total  crop. 

So  marketing  orders  that  exclude  these 
basic  processing  channels  are  not  really 
dealing  with  a  very  great  percentage  of 
the  total  crop,  and  for  this  reason  it  is 
necessary  to  amend  the  basic  act  to  in- 
clude authorization  for  marketing  orders 
for  pears  for  canning  or  freezing. 

Now,  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill, 
before  a  marketing  order  could  be  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Secretary  there  would 
have  to  be  a  referendum  or  vote  by  the 
producers  in  the  proposed  marketing 
area.  The  bill  provides,  as  past  bills  have 
provided,  that  two-thirds  of  the  pro- 
ducers by  number,  or  two-thirds  by  vol- 
ume, must  concur  before  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  may  promulgate  the  order. 
As  a  practical  matter  the  Department 
has  never  promulgated  a  marketing  order 
where  the  referendum  has  not  shown  the 
requisite  support  of  two-thirds  by  num- 
ber as  well  as  two-thirds  by  volume. 

In  previous  approaches  to  this  legisla- 
tion there  was  no  specific  requirement 
for  processor  participation  on  the  ad- 
ministering board.  I  repeat  again  that 
imder  this  legislation  as  a  matter  of  law 
any  marketing  order  for  pears  for  can- 
ning or  freezing  must  include  a  provision 
that  50  percent  of  the  representatives  to 
be  appointed  to  the  administering  agency 
must  be  selected  from  the  processing 
industry.  Ttiia  same  ratio  would  have  to 
exist  In  each  one  of  the  three  State  dele- 
gations that  would  be  members  of  the 
board. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  for  yield- 
ing to  me  and  for  getting  the  commit- 
tee's attention. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  go  back 
to  a  prior  point  about  the  requisite  two- 
thirds  in  order  to  promulgate  a  market- 
ing order — and  the  gentleman  may  recall 
that  I  asked  the  same  question  on  Sep- 
tember 8,  1968,  when  similar  legljOation 
was  before  the  body.  Could  this  be  voted 
en  bloc  by  cooperatives,  or  organizations? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  HALL.  Or  would  it  be  required  that 
each  Individual  farmer  or  producer  cast 
his  own  ballot? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Cooperatives  could  vote 
by  bloc  under  this  bill. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  would  say  that  would  be 
a  defect  in  the  bill.  But  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman again  for  yielding. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  know  the  gentleman  has 
raised  this  point  before.  It  is.  I  might 
say,  a  characteristic  of  almost  all  mar- 
keting orders  that  cooperatives  have 
been  permitted  to  cast  cast  a  bloc  vote. 
But  I  emnhasize  again  the  Department 
policy  of  not  promulgating  any  market- 
ing order  unless  two  thirds  of  the  pro- 
ducers by  number  and  volume  have  sup- 
ported t'-ie  marketing  order. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlem-n  yidd? 

Mr.  OL^Y.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  "  -» "  York- 
Mr     'Y^ER.  As  to  the  effect  of  put- 


ting this  imder  a  maiicetlng  order,  can 
this  have  a  possible  effect  on  the  price 
of  canned  pear  products?  Would  this 
have  the  effect,  for  Instance,  of  bringing 
the  price  up? 

Mr.  PX>LEY.  No;  its  purpose,  I  might 
say  to  the  gentleman,  is  to  stabilize  mar- 
keting conditic»is  for  particular  com- 
modities. 

We  have  seen  serious  price  instability 
in  the  marketing  of  many  commodities — 
commodiUes  where  there  is  no  market- 
ing order  and  no  provisions  for  regula- 
tion or  control  of  marketing  conditions. 
With  such  commodities,  marketing  and 
price  conditions  are  often  so  volatile  that 
one  year  prices  will  double  and  the  next 
year  fall  to  below  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. There  is  no  advantage  to  the  pro- 
ducer or  the  consumer  under  these  con- 
ditions. 

There  is  no  desire  here  to  artificially 
boost  prices  on  canned  or  frozen  pears. 
After  all,  I  think  sdl  producers  realize 
that  these  products  have  to  be  competi- 
tive with  other  products  on  the  market, 
and  their  hope  is  that  by  establishing 
some  grade  and  quality  standards  and 
proposing  some  sort  of  method  of  dealing 
with  large  surplus  crops  which  sometimes 
occur  that  the  general  economic  condi- 
tions for  producers  can  be  stabilized  and 
that  the  quality  and  desirability  of  the 
product  can  be  improved  for  the  con- 
sumer. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentlemaa 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  understand  un- 
der this  bill,  as  it  stands,  the  marketing 
order  on  pears  for  processing  could  be 
put  into  effect  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of 
the  producers;  is  it? 

Mr.  FOLETy.  By  number  or  volimie. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  By  number  or  vol- 
ume it  requires  two- thirds? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  But  the  processors 
under  the  bill,  as  it  stands,  would  have  no 
vote  on  whether  or  not  the  crop  should 
be  subjected  to  a  marketing  order? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  In  that  regard,  it 
is  different  from  other  fruits  presently 
involved  in  marketing  orders  for  proces- 
sors such  as  cherries,  for  instance. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  would  have  to  say  to  the 
gentleman,  there  is  a  cherry  marketing 
order  in  which  the  processors  have  a  vote 
on  the  creation  of  a  marketing  order.  But 
that  is  one  of  the  exceptions  and  not  the 
rule. 

In  the  vast  number  of  marketing  or- 
ders that  we  have  established  by  law,  the 
processors  or  handlers  have  no  voice  in 
the  setting  up  of  a  marketing  order.  That 
is  a  matter  that  is  left  to  the  producers. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Is  that  true  with 
reference  to  cranberries? 

Mr.  FOLETY.  There  is  an  order  on  cran- 
berries and  on  cherries  in  which  the 
processors  do  have  participation  in  estab- 
lishing the  order. 

To  mv  knowledge,  those  are  the  two 
active  order  exceptions.  Every  other  ac- 
tive marketing  order  does  not  provide 
for  proces.scr  or  handler  participation.  In 
the  establishment  of  the  order,  authority 
exists  for  two  order  processor  participa- 
tion orders  bat  they  are  not  in  effect. 
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Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Is  it  not  true  that 
It  is  ordinarily  in  the  case  of  fruits  that 
processors  participate  in  the  creation  of 
the  marketing  order? 

Mr.  FOLETY.  I  woiild  have  to  Insist  and 
say  to  the  gentleman  with  the  exception 
of  four  marketing  orders — ^two  active  and 
two  not  su;tive — ^that  the  processors  have 
no  participation  in  creating  the  market- 
ing order. 

There  is  a  marketing  order  on  cher- 
ries and  cranberries  which  does  provide 
for  processor  pcutidpatlon.  These  have 
been  established.  There  Is  authority  for 
marlEeting  orders  for  grapefruit  and  ap- 
ples that  have  not  been  proposed  or  es- 
tablished—but for  which  authority  ex- 
ists. 

m  every  other  case  involving  over  forty 
marketing  orders  for  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, the  processors  or  handlers  do  not 
IMurtlcipate  in  the  marketing  order  ref- 
erendum. 

In  this  particular  bill,  we  have,  how- 
ever, required  equal  jMurticipation  of  the 
processers'  representatives  on  any  agency 
set  up  to  administer  the  order.  I  would 
have  to  insist  that  this  bill  is  really  more 
typicsJ  of  the  average  marketing  order 
that  we  have  established  than  the  cran- 
berries and  cherry  orders  that  the  gen- 
Ueman has  cited. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Can  the  gentle- 
man Indicate  a  marketing  order  now  in 
existence  Involving  fruits  in  which  the 
processors  do  not  have  a  voice  in  the 
creation  of  the  marketing  order. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  We  have  the  fresh  pear 
marketing  orders  that  I  mentioned  to 
the  gentleman  earlier,  three  of  them  on 
the  west  coast.  None  of  these,  to  my 
knowledge,  requires  participation  by 
processors. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Yes,  but,  if  the 
gentleman  will  jdeld  further,  the  fresh 
pear  marketing  orders  would  apply  only 
to  the  fresh  fruit  market;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Yes.  I  thought  the  gentle- 
man asked  if  there  were  areas  where  the 
fruit  marketing  order  requires  the  par- 
ticipation by  processors. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  did.  What  I  was 
getting  at — and  I  think  the  gentleman 
misunderstood  the  purport  of  my  ques- 
tion— I  am  searching  for  a  case  which 
would  parallel  the  case  which  the  bill 
would  provide.  In  other  words,  the  crea- 
tion of  a  marketing  order  for  processed 
fruits  to  which  the  processor  had  no  voice 
in  the  creation  of  the  market. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  There  is  no  precise  paral- 
lel in  fruits  for  processing  but  it  has 
been  the  policy  of  the  Committee  <ai 
Agriculture  to  frame  marketing  orders 
in  each  case  in  accordance  with  the  con- 
ditions of  that  particular  commodity.  We 
have  not  in  fact  dealt  with  these  prod- 
ucts on  the  basis  of  what  some  conditlcms 
might  be  or  might  not  be  in  another 
marketing  order.  There  is  no  tendency 
to  establish  one  marketing  order  as  a 
carbon  copy  of  another.  The  committee 
has  always  rejected  that  approach  and 
has  had,  instead,  individually  analjrzed 
the  particular  commodity,  its  geographic 
area  and  so  forth.  This  marketing  order, 
if  it  is  adopted,  will  have  no  precedent 


effect  on  the  creation  of  any  other  mar- 
keting order  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
field.  Each  commodity  will  have  to  stand 
on  its  own  merits. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  one  further  time,  is  the  gen- 
tleman aware  of  any  area  of  the  country 
in  which  a  processing  and  marketing 
order  on  pears  is  contemplated  except 
along  the  west  coast? 

Mr.  FOUTY.  No.  At  every  stage  of  the 
consideration  of  the  bUl  it  was  always 
known  to  be  a  bill  which  is  limited  to 
Washington,  Oregwi,  and  Oalifomla. 

Mr.  ULrrcuINBON.  I  thank  the  gea- 
tleman. 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  Uie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yldd  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

1ST.  TEIAOUE  of  California.  Further  in 
reapoDse  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan, is  it  not  true  that  tiiere  are  oOxsr 
Federal  marketing  orders  in  which 
processors  are  not  represented  on  the 
board? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Oh,  3res,  Indeed.  The  ma- 
jority of  marketing  orders  do  not  have 
processor  or  handler  participation  in  es- 
tablishing them,  and  the'.'e  are  examples, 
as  the  gentleman  Just  p(toted  out,  of 
marketing  orders  where  the  imxsessors 
or  handlers  have  no  role  either  in  creat- 
ing the  maiiEetlng  order  or  in  adminis- 
tering it.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
bringing  that  point  forward. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLETSr.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  In  reading  the  report,  I 
came  across  a  sentence: 

The  exemption  of  such  a  luge  proportion 
of  the  crop  from  regiQatlon  makes  It  diffi- 
cult to  attain  the  objective  of  the  Act  to  Im- 
prove returns  to  producers. 

I  did  not  quite  understand  the  gentle- 
man's answer  to  a  question  seeking  infor- 
mation as  to  the  impact  of  this  act  on 
consumers.  If  we  improve  returns  to  pro- 
ducers, do  we  not  have  an  adverse  im- 
pact on  consumers? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  No.  indeed.  I  think  the 
consumer  is  not  necessarily  hurt  by  such 
returns  to  the  producers.  We  have  great 
surpluses  of  many  of  our  vegetable  crops. 
If  problems  connected  with  them  arise 
one  year,  the  price  falls  drastically  for 
the  producers.  The  result  often  eliminates 
some  producers  entirely.  It  may  be  that 
the  next  year,  through  crop  damage  or 
other  adverse  conditions  there  is  a  short 
crop  and  the  prices  skyrocket.  It  is  not  in 
the  interest  of  stable  marketing  condi- 
tions, either  for  the  welfare  of  the  pro- 
ducer or  the  consumer  to  have  these 
great  peaks  and  valleys  in  supply  and 
price.  One  of  the  purposes  of  the  mar- 
keting order  is  to  try  to  establish  a  stand- 
ard of  quality,  grade,  and  size  of  the 
product.  Another  purpose  Is  to  approach 
the  problems  of  surplus  conditions  so 
that  the  producers  can  obtain  more  eco- 
nomic benef  t  from  their  labor  and  in- 
vestment. But  stable  working  conditions 
and  grade  and  quality  standards  are  in 
the  interest  of  consumers  as  well. 

I  would  say.  as  I  said  to  the  gentleman 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  the  pro- 
ducers are  not  benefited  by  being  priced 


out  of  the  market  for  the  crop  they  pro- 
duce. They  have  an  interest  in  seeing 
that  the  consumer  gets  a  high  quality 
product  at  a  reasonable  and  competitive 
price. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentlonan 
from  California. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  The  report  further 
states: 

Marketing  orders  customarily  provide  for 
an  administrative  body  comprised  of  mem- 
bers selected  from  the  industry.  The  interests 
of  both  growers  and  handlers  should  be  con- 
sidered In  arriving  at  decisions  under  any 
regulatory  program  affecting  them.  Provi- 
sion In  the  act  for  representation  as  specified 
would  assure  growers  and  proceesors  of  ap- 
propriate representation  In  the  administra- 
tion of  any  marketing  order  applicable  to 
pears  for  canning  or  freezing. 

I  ask  the  gentleman  if  the  concern  is 
to  involve  the  processors,  why  are  they 
precluded  from  voting  on  the  adoption 
of  the  marketing  order? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  It  has  been  the  feeling  in 
the  past  in  the  committee  that  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  a  marketing  order  should 
be  established  is  basically  a  question  for 
the  producers.  The  producers  pay  the 
cost  of  this  marketing  order.  The  cost  of 
the  order  is  collected  by  the  processor 
who  either  passes  it  on  to  the  consumers 
or  deducts  it  from  the  price  paid  to  the 
producer. 

The  purpose  of  the  act  is  to  help  the 
producers  establish  orderly  marketing 
conditions.  I  do  not  think  it  is  any  secret 
that  this  bill  has  been  opposed  by  proces- 
sors now  and  in  the  past.  The  whole  con- 
cept of  the  marketing  order  is  generally 
opposed  by  certain  portions  of  the  indus- 
try. To  let  the  processors  participate  in 
a  Judgment  of  whether  a  marketing  order 
should  be  established  is  resJly  giving  the 
processors  a  double  veto  over  the  mar- 
keting order. 

In  order  to  be  absolutely  fair  to  the 
processors'  interests,  we  have  amended 
this  bill  with  the  consent  of  its  sponsors 
to  include  equal  representation  on  any 
agency  administering  the  marketing  or- 
der, but  that  apparently  is  not  satis- 
factory for  some  in  the  processing  indus- 
try. They  want  to  have  a  veto  even  over 
the  creation  of  the  marketing  order. 

I  feel  we  have  gone  absolutely  as  far 
as  we  can  in  being  fair  to  the  processor 
Industry.  Indeed,  imder  the  terms  of  this 
bill  the  Industry  is  given  not  only  par- 
ticipation but  equal  participation  in  ad- 
ministering a  marketing  order  once  es- 
tablished. In  addition  once  the  marketing 
order  has  been  established  the  industry 
representatives  have  £ui  effective  veto 
over  any  specific  regulations  recom- 
mended to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

But  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  fair  to 
the  producers  to  amend  a  bill  that  osten- 
sibly gives  producers  an  instrument  of 
self-help  with  a  requirement  of  the  ap- 
proval of  those  who  are  sincerely  op- 
posed to  the  Instrument  itself. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  if  I  understand  the  thrust 
of  the  bill,  it  is  an  attempt  to  settle  a 
dispute  between  growers  and  processors 
and  provide  growers  with  greater  bar- 
gaining power  in  dealing  with  processors. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  No,  this  does  not  reach 
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questions  of  spedflc  bargaining  between 
prooesaors  and  producers.  It  Is  not  a  bill 
for  that  purpose.  Its  purpose  is  to  et  up 
certain  standards,  certain  procedur  a,  for 
dealing  with  grade,  quality,  size,  an  i  with 
the  pooling  of  excess  crops,  and  o  on. 
The  producers  still  deal  indiyidualli '  with 
processors  for  their  crops  and  fir  the 
terms  of  price  of  their  crops.  Thii  does 
not  establish  farm  bargidning  machinery 
or  anything  like  that.  The  gentlrman 
from  California  (Mr.  Sisk)  has  pr 
legislation  for  that  purpose  which  It  im- 
der  consideration  in  the  Subeomt  dttee 
on  Domestic  Marketing  and  Com  umer 
Relations. 

Mr.  WAIiDIE.  And  it  is  not  design  Bd  to 
limit  production?  T 

Mr.  FOLEY.  No,  except  as  limita] 
of  production  are  necessary  to  si 
out  enormous  surplus  problems.  It  _ 
designed  artificially  to  short  the  mi 
in  order  to  create  price  Increases.    ] 

Mr.  WALDIE.  And  there  Is  the/con- 
viction on  the  gentleman's  part  that  the 
growers  will  exercise  that  restrain^  and 
not  attempt  to  limit  production  in 
to  increase  the  price? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  must  repeat  the  _ 
Istratlon  of  this  act  must  take 
through  recommendations  made 
Secretary  for  those  particular  .. 

tions,  and  those  particular  reguli. 

cannot  go  forward  to  the  Secretar  '  im- 
less  a  majority  of  the  represent  itlves 
from  each  State  concur  in  them,  ar  d  the 
majority  means  including  processor  t,  be- 
cause half  the  board  is  made  up  of  )roc- 
essors. 

Mr.  BOWNINO.  Mr.  Chairman  wIU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentli  man 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Chairmfln.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielOixg.  I 
missed  a  part  of  the  c(dloquy  betwee  i  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  and  the  genu  man 
from  California,  and  perhaps  the  gen- 
tleman has  already  answereid  thenueS' 
Uan.  It  is  my  understanding  the  ] 
sors  are  covered  in  certain  of  the 
in  certain  vegetables  and  fruit,  si 
cherries,  cranberries,  apples  in 
States,  and  grapefruit,  I  believe. 

If  they  are  allowed  to  participi 
the  referendum  in  thoee  areas  of  . 
and  vegetables,  why  Is  it  that  the; 
not  allowed  in  the  pears. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  gentleman 

call  the  colloquy,  but  let  me  rep< 
The  committee  has  always  appro, 
these  individual  marketing  orden 
great  specificity.  We  have  alway.s  v  anted 
to  have  the  particular  commodit]  ana- 
lyzed in  terms  of  a  request  for  a  mar- 
keting order,  and  we  have  not  ti  ed  to 
copy  the  terms  of  another  order. 

The  gentleman  pointed  out  coi  -ectly 
that  there  are  two  active  marketlt  g  or- 
ders, one  in  cherries  and  one  in  :ran- 
berries.  where  the  processors  can  par- 
ticipate in  the  election  to  dete  mine 
whether  the  marketing  order  shoi  Id  be 
set  up.  But  In  the  vast  majority  <  f  the 
fruit  and  vegetable  marketing  ord<  rs  we 
have  no  such  rule. 

In  addition,  I  might  say  there  art  mar- 
keting orders  where  producers  aloi  e  are 
represented  on  the  administerlngVoard 
and  the  processors  have  no  part  t  t  all 

m  this  bill  we  give  the  processob  50 
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percent  representation  and  require  that 
there  must  be  a  majority  decision  before 
regulations  can  be  proixised  to  the  Sec- 
retary. 

If  we  want  to  consider  it  as  such,  the 
processor  has  a  veto  over  any  proposed 
regulaUon  before  it  will  go  to  the  Sec- 
retary. Why  is  that  not  adequate  pro- 
tection? 

The  gentleman  suggests,  why  not  let 
the  processors  have  a  vote?  My  reaction 
personally  is  It  is  Inappropriate  to  do 
that.  The  question  of  whether  the  mar- 
keting order  should  be  established  is  pri- 
marily one  for  the  producers.  If  the  proc- 
essors have  to  be  liven  equal  representa- 
Uon  and  participation  on  the  board,  that 
is  a  protection  against  any  abuse  of  the 
marketing  order  approach. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Did  I  understand  the 
gentleman  to  say  that  the  producers  pay 
for  the  cost  of  the  marketing  arrange- 
ment? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  In  effect  the  producers  do 
pay.  because  the  tiandlers  and  processors 
collect  tliat  cost  of  nmnlng  the  market- 
ing order.  But  It  Is  passed  on,  as  the 
gentleman  knows. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  But  the  processor  ac- 
tually pays  for  it,  and  in  efTect  be  taxes 
the  producer? 
Mr.  FOLEY.  He  taxes  the  producer. 
Mr.  DOWNING.  But  the  processor  pays 
for  it. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  If  the  gentleman  thinks 
that  a  processor  who  acts  as  a  collector 
pays  for  it,  and  that  the  person  from 
whom  it  is  collected  does  not  pay  for  it, 
he  knows  the  alternate  effect  of  the 
burden  differently  than  I  do.  The  cost 
comes  out  of  the  funds  of  the  producers. 
The  only  role  the  processor  has  is  as  a 
collector. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  WUl  this  tend  to  in- 
crease the  price  of  pears? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  As  I  said  to  other  Mem- 
bers who  luive  asked  tliat  question,  I 
cannot  predict  what  will  happen  to 
fiiture  pear  crops,  or  future  pear  prices. 
Tliey  may  well  drop  as  ttiey  have  in 
recent  years.  This  legislation  does  not 
have  the  purpose  of  directly  increasing 
prices.  It  does  have  the  purpose  of  try- 
ing to  stabilize  a  very  unstable  market, 
trying  to  set  up  quality  and  grade  stand- 
ards, and  perhaps  helping  to  control  ex- 
cess surpluses  which  diminish  the  price. 
I  do  not  believe  it  is  in  the  interest  of 
consumers  to  imve  this  supply  and  price 
instability. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  3rield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
this  legislation  already  Is  compromise 
legislation,  that  it  is  much  different  fran 
the  bill  we  had  on  the  floor  before,  and 
that  we  have  given  the  canners  and 
processors  now  not  only  an  equal  voice 
but  also  a  veto  in  th^  Implementation  of 
any  program  as  to  which  any  marketing 
order  is  passed  by  the  farmers? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  want  to  be  very  accurate 
about  this  so  as  not  to  mislead  any  Mem- 
ber of  the  committee.  We  do  not  give 
processors  a  veto  over  whether  the  mar- 
keting order  is  to  be  created.  That  is  a 
determination  of  the  producers.  Whether 
a  marketing  order  is  approved  or  not  is 
determined  by  the  producers  ratlier  than 


tlie  processors.  Once  approved,  the  spe- 
cific regulations  under  which  the  order  It 
administered  are  recommended  to  the 
Secretary  by  a  board  made  up  of  equal 
numbers  of  producer  and  processor  np- 
resentatlves. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  And  an  order  is  not 
an  actual  program,  and  the  program  is 
what  the  canners  have  control  of  by  the 
requirement  of  a  majority  vote  of  Vtm 
board. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Again  I  want  to  be  ac- 
curate. Neither  the  producers  nor  the 
proceeeors  have  total  control  over  the 
bocutL  The  bill  requires  Joint  equal  mem- 
bership and  majority  concurrence  in 
certain  decisions. 

The  question  of  whether  a  marketing 
order  is  voted  or  not  in  this  bill  is  a  ques- 
tioQ  for  producers  only,  but  Its  Imple- 
mentation  and  regulation  and  so  on  ate 
mutual  responsibilities  of  processors  and 
producers. 

Mr.  TEAOUB  of  California.  If  the 
gentleman  has  more  requests  for  tttng 
on  his  side.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  him 
some  of  my  time  later. 

I  Just  want  to  make  a  brief  stataneot 
to  you  wbkh  is  in  reference  to  the  ques- 
ttoQ  asked  by  the  gentleman  trom 
TOrginia. 

I  had  the  owner  of  one  of  the  flnert 
restaurants  who  came  into  my  ofOce  and 
asked  me  about  the  effect  of  this.  I  tried 
to  explain  to  him  about  pear  marketing 
orders,  and  he  said  to  me,  "It  sounds  like 
a  great  idea.  You  would  be  surprised  at 
how  many  times  I  get  green,  semimature 
pears.  I  would  buy  a  whole  lot  more  of 
them  if  I  could  be  sure  that  the  quality 
would  be  what  it  ought  to  be." 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

This  is  really  one  of  the  important  rea- 
sons for  any  marketing  order,  that  is,  to 
maintain  standards  of  the  very  highest 
quality. 

Mr.  HALL.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
yielding. 

Will  he  tell  iis  quickly  whether  or  not 
this  bill  is  different  from  the  one  that  was 
lost  when  we  debated  in  the  well  of  the 
House  back  in  1968? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  It  is  different  in  two  re- 
spects. First  of  aU,  under  this  bill  by  law 
there  must  be  equal  participation  by 
processor  as  well  as  producer  representa- 
tives on  any  board  or  agency  to  admin- 
ister the  martcetmg  order.  That  is  the 
first  difference.  The  second  difference  is 
that  there  must  be  a  majority  of  repre- 
sentatives from  any  State  that  must  con- 
cur before  recommended  regulations  to 
implement  the  program  can  be  forwarded 
to  the  Secretary. 

I  want  to  say  it  was  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  State's  interest,  but  also  it  has 
the  effect  of  giving  the  processor's  or 
the  producer's  representatives,  ^tho' 
one.  a  veto  over  any  proposed  regulation 
which  they  do  not  wish  to  see  go  forward 
to  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  shall  be  very  brief,  and  if  there  are 
Members  on  the  Democratic  side  of  the 
aisle  who  wish  time,  I  have  very  few  re- 
quests— as  a  matter  of  fact,  only  one  of 
2  or  3  minutes'  duration — so  there  will 
be  ample  Ume  for  further  discussion. 
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Mr.  COiairman.  it  is  very  unusual  for  me 
to  be  here  supporting  a  bill  coming  out  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  on  which  I 
bave  served  for  16  years.  I  find  mys^,  I 
am  afraid,  at  least  half  of  the  time  op- 
posed to  the  bills  that  we  bring  out,  but 
I  have  no  hesitancy  at  all  in  supporting 
this  bill. 

There  is  no  purpose  in  going  over  in 
any  further  detail  the  excellent  explana- 
tion made  by  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  FoixT) .  I  am  not  a  member 
of  the  subcommittee.  I  am  not  as  familiar 
with  the  details  as  the  gentleman  is. 

I  would  remind  my  Republican  col- 
leagues that  the  bill  was  voted  out  tmani- 
mously  from  the  committee,  and  it  does 
have  the  approval  of  the  administration 
and  of  all  the  farm  organizations. 

In  that  connection,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  read  this  letter  dated  May  2. 
1972: 

DtPAXTlUIfT  or  AOUCULTUU. 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  2,  1972. 
Bon.  CBAmi.ES  M.  Teaoux, 
Hoiue  of  Representatives. 

DBAS  Ms.  Tkagvx:  This  is  In  response  to 
the  request  from  tfae  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture for  our  views  on  H.R.  14015.  HJl. 
14016  would  autborlze  marketing  orden  tor 
peua  for  canning  or  freezing.  Also.  It  would 
pvoTlde  Tor  eny  form  of  marketing  promotion. 
Including  paid  advertising,  imder  marketing 
orders  for  pears. 

The  Department  recommends  that  HJt. 
14016  be  passed. 

H.R.  1401S  was  substituted  for  an  earlier 
hUl,  HJl.  5836.  by  the  Committee  on  Agrl- 
eidtuie.  These  two  bills  are  Identical  except 
for  the  provision  relating  to  the  vote  of  the 
agency  established  to  administer  any  mar- 
keting order  under  the  bills  In  making  rec- 
ommendations for  regulations.  HJl.  14016 
requires  that  a  majority  of  the  representa- 
tives from  each  State  on  such  agency  con- 
cur In  the  recommendations  for  regulations. 
However,  H.R.  6835  required  that  only  at 
least  60  per  centum  of  the  repreeentattves 
from  each  State  on  suob  agency  concur  m 
the  recommendations  for  regulations. 

We  filed  a  legislative  report  recommending 
HH.  6835  and  also  testtfled  In  favor  of  It  at 
a  hearing  held  on  June  1, 1971. 

We  do  not  object  to  the  change  In  H.R.  6835 
that  is  Incorporated  into  HJl.  14015. 
ainoerely. 

RicHASo  Ltko, 
Assistant  Secretary. 

lliere  is  no  question  of  the  fact  that 
the  administration  does  support  this  bill. 
I  support  it  mainly  because  it  Is  a  means 
of  self-help  rather  than  a  subsidy  for 
the  farmers.  It  is  fair  to  the  processors 
In  that  they  have  in  effect  a  veto  power 
over  the  details  and  operation  of  any 
matlDetlng  order. 

I  urge  that  the  bill  be  favorably  acted 
upon. 

This  bill  is  not  like  the  average  farm 
bill  that  comes  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
calling  for  the  expenditure  of  millions 
and  milli(His  of  dollars.  It  is  instead  a  bill 
that  amends  the  self-help  structure  of 
the  Federal  marketing  order  law  to  add 
pears  for  carmlng  and  freezing  to  the 
list  of  commodities  for  which  these  Fed- 
eral orders  can  be  Issued. 

Let  us  understand  at  the  outset  that 
a  Federal  market  order  is  nothing  more 
than  Govenunent  rule  or  mandate  that 
requires  processors  to  market  only  the 
size,  quality,  grade,  and  maturity  of  a 
specified  farm  commodity.  Under  the 
law.  the  terms  and  conditions  of  these 


orders  must  be  aj^noved  by  farmers  vot- 
ing either  Individually  or  through  their 
cooperatives.  This  bill.  In  addition  to 
making  pears  for  canning  and  freezing 
eligible  for  marketing  orders,  is  also  de- 
signed to  protect  the  Interests  of  produc- 
ers in  the  States  that  produce  pears.  It 
specifically  requires  a  two-thirds  vote — 
either  by  growers  or  by  volume — ^In  each 
State  of  the  production  area.  That  means 
that  the  producers  in  Washington  and 
Oregon  can  be  assured  that  the  larger 
producticHi  areas  in  my  State  of  Califor- 
nia will  not  dominate  or  dictate  the  terms 
of  any  new  marketing  order  on  pears 
for  carmlng  and  freezing. 

The  bill  also  makes  another  change 
in  existing  law  and  in  this  respect  makes 
it  quite  different  from  the  earlier  bills 
considered  by  the  House  in  past  yean. 
This  bill  Q>eciflcally  awards  processor 
representation  on  the  nuu-kedng  agency 
that  is  selected  to  administer  the  pro- 
gram. In  fact,  the  bill  requires  there  be 
equal  representation  on  this  body.  It 
also  requires  that  at  least  a  majority  of 
the  representatives  from  each  State  on 
this  agency  must  concur  in  any  proposed 
regulation. 

Boiled  down  to  its  simplest  terms,  this 
means  that  pear  processors  wUl  not  only 
participate  in  a  methodical  application 
of  the  terms  of  the  order  but  will  also, 
for  all  practical  pinposes,  have  a  veto 
over  these  terms  and  conditions.  For  ex- 
ample, if  the  State  of  Washington  were 
to  place  two  members  on  the  board  that 
administers  the  program,  one  of  them 
must  be  a  processor,  and  if  a  majority  of 
these  two  representatives  must  vote  for 
any  proposed  change,  the  vote  has  to 
come  out  to  two-to-notliing.  A  majority 
of  two  is  two.  Itms,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel 
that  the  processor  interest  has  been 
fully  accommodated  in  this  legislation 
and  will  be  given  most  fair  treatment. 

A  final  provision  in  the  bill  relates  not 
only  to  pears  for  carmlng  and  freezing 
but  also  to  any  other  conunodity  for 
carmlng  and  freezing  that  is  regulated 
under  an  order  and  wishes  to  have  a  re- 
search and  marketing  program. 

In  summary  then,  this  bUl  adds  pears 
for  canning  and  freezing  to  the  list  of 
commodities  for  which  Federal  market- 
ing orders  may  be  applicable.  It  protects 
the  rights  of  producers  in  pear-produc- 
ing States  outside  as  well  as  within  Cali- 
fornia. It  provides  processors  with  a  di- 
rect participatory  role  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  program.  Finally,  it  ex- 
tends to  all  commodities  for  canning 
and  freezing,  the  benefits  of  research  and 
advertising. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yldd? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton. 

Mr.  McCOR&iA(^.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  14015.  This  legis- 
lation extends  the  benefits  of  marketing 
"orders  to  growers  of  pears  for  fiawViing 
and  freezing. 

The  pear  producers  of  my  State  need 
this  legislation.  Unless  they  are  able  to 
cope  with  market  extremes  of  supply  and 
demand  and  cost  in  the  pear  industry, 
they  cannot  stay  in  business. 

We  all  need  this  legislation  so  that  the 


consumers  of  this  Nation  will  have  rea- 
son to  expect  an  adequate  supply  of  rea- 
sonably priced,  high-quality  pears. 

The  pear  industry  today  is  plagued  by 
demands  which  call  for  continually 
larger  crops  from  larger  orchards  on  the 
one  hand;  and  on  the  other  hand,  a  col- 
lapsing market  that  can  mean  barikrupt- 
cy  at  anytime.  In  recent  years,  consumers 
have  been  irritated  with  shortages  of 
pears,  low-quality  products  and  high 
prices  one  year;  and  the  producer  by  sur- 
pluses and  economic  ruin  the  next. 

As  if  this  were  not  enough,  the  Amer- 
ican pear  producers  have  no  idea  when 
they  will  be  faced  with  imports  from 
Australia,  Italy  and  South  Africa. 

The  farmers  of  the  west  coast  have  at- 
tempted to  meet  this  dilemma  through 
formulation  of  cooperatives,  through  in- 
dependent research  and  by  just  plain 
gambling  on  what  will  happen  next  year. 
The  result  has  been,  as  stated  on  this 
fioor  today,  that  many  of  our  farmers  are 
being  driven  from  the  land.  This  legis- 
lation provides  the  only  reasonable  solu- 
tion. It  allows  for  advance  planning  by 
the  producer,  the  handler,  and  the  proc- 
essor. It  provides  for  resea-rch  and  de- 
velopment, and  thus  for  an  improved 
quality  product  for  all  of  us.  The  farm- 
ers, in  particular,  who  are  attempting 
to  make  their  livirig  by  providing  quality 
food  for  American  consumers,  deserve 
at  least  reasonable  market  stability  and 
individual  security. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  this 
legislation,  to  benefit  both  the  industry 
and  the  consumer. 

Mr.  LEXX2ETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlonan  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Yes,  I 
jrield  to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
coiurse  of  the  past  few  days  we  have  all 
been  deluged  by  telegrams  from  a  few 
cannery  spokesmen  urging  defeat  of  the 
canning  pear  marketing  order  bill  H.R. 
14015. 

Gentlemen,  the  arguments  presented 
by  the  caimers  can  most  politely  be  de- 
scribed as  deceptive  In  the  extreme.  Ev- 
ery one  of  their  objections  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Agriculture  Committee: 
every  one  was  examined  and  rejected. 
The  bill  was  reported  without  objection 
from  any  member  of  the  committee: 
Democrat  or  Republican,  liberal  or 
conservative. 

Now  the  canners  are  attempting  to 
take  advantage  of  the  fact  that  market- 
ing orders  constitute  a  highly  technical 
subject  with  which  most  Members  of 
Congress  have  had  no  experience.  They 
are  trying  to  present  their  side  of  the 
story  m  the  hope  that  Members  will  be 
too  busy  to  listen  to  the  other  side. 

I  am  now  going  to  help  present  the 
other  side:  the  case  for  the  bill,  which 
every  member  of  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee found  to  be  persuasive,  as  has 
the  Agriculture  Department. 

Fhrst,  let  us  bric^  run  through  what 
the  blU  does. 

It  permits  the  implementation  of  mar- 
keting orders  for  pears  for  canning  and 
freezing,  as  is  presently  the  case  with 
olives,  grapefruit,  cherries,  cranberries, 
and  asparagus,  as  well  as  fresh  pears  and 
many  other  fresh  fruits.  States  have  hun- 
dreds of  local  orders  for  commodities. 
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pears  under  this  bill  could  permit  i  pro- 
gram to  sponsor  research  Into  pear  tree 
diseases,  to  establish  and  admimster 
grading  systems  for  quality  and  sice,  to 
engage  in  advertising  to  encourage  people 
to  eat  more  canned  pears,  to  deal  with 
projected  surpluses  In  an  equitablefman- 
ner,  and  for  other  purposes  of  lessor  sig- 
nificance. All  of  these  activities /would 
be  financed  entirely  by  the  pear  {rowers 
through  assessments  levied  on  tMem. 

Now  it  is  important  to  underst&nd  the 
procedure  that  must  be  followed  before 
a  marketing  program  can  be  es&bUshed. 

First,  the  Secretary  of  Agticulture 
drafts  the  order  and  dlstributesllt  to  all 
pear  growers. 

Second,  the  growers  have  ail  up-or- 
down  referendiui  on  the  marketliK  order. 
Passage  requires  a  two-thirdl^  vote, 
either  by  number  of  growers  orpy  vol- 
ume of  pears  produced. 

Third,  the  Secretary  appointsia  com- 
mittee In  each  State  contalnug  pear 
growers  and  processors  to  votq  &  Pro- 
posed program  under  the  marketing  or- 
der. Each  State  representative  fciust  be 
evenly  divided  between  growo^  and 
processors,  and  passage  requires  jmaj  or 
Ity  approval  by  every  State  representa 
tion.  Some  processors  must  agree 

This  last  step  is  most  signiflcaiit,  and 
I  want  to  direct  your  attention  to  it.  In 
1968  the  House  defeated  a  pear  m  irket- 
ing  order  bill  by  a  vote  of  165  t )  111. 
This  earlier  bill  contained  no  sue  »  pro- 
vision for  processor  representatsn  on 
the  administrative  committee.  So  ne  have 
responded  to  the  objection  df  the 
csmners  and  given  them  full  anc  equsd 
representation. 

I  have  here  a  telegram  from  the  i^amp- 
bell  Soup  Co.  which  says: 

Food  proceesors  would  not  be  alU  wtA  to 
vote  In  the  referendum  on  a  propose^  order. 
ThU  Is  unconscionable.  I 

Gentlemen,  what  is  unconscionable  is 
the  deceptiveness  of  the  Campbel  Soup 
Co.,  who  Incidentally  do  not  can  pe  irs.  It 
Is  ^e  the  processors  would  not  b ;  able 
to  vote  In  the  referendum,  but  the;  have 
no  need  to. 

Since  they  make  up  50  percent  }f  the 
administrative  committee  and  ai  out- 
right majority  in  the  committee  i  nd  of 
the  representatives  of  each  State  cov- 
ered is  required  for  approval,  the  pi  oces- 
sors  have  a  clear  veto  over  any  thing 
the  referendum  approves. 

I  repeat;  they  have  an  absolute  veto. 
They  have  no  need  to  participate  ;  n  the 
referendimi.  No  program  can  be  puK  into 
effect  over  the  (H>position  of  their  [com 
mlttee  representatives. 

Since  the  processors  can  veto  anjij  mar- 
keting order,  why  then  do  they  oppose 
the  bill?  The  answer,  I  suggest,  lies  in 
the  canners'  general  attitude.  Thef  num- 
ber of  processors  has  become  p; 
sively  fewer,  which  means  that  eacl  proc- 
essor has  become  progressively!  more 
powerful.  In  contrast,  the  producers  are 
small  and  there  are  many  of  them.  Just 
as  management  once  opposed  any  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  workers  to  organize 
for  any  purpose  no  matter  how  mod- 
erate, so  the  processors  oppose  Imy  at- 
tempt at  organization  on  the  part  of 
producers. 


There  if>  no  reasoii  why  we  should  be 
a  party  to  maintaining  an  unfair  balance 
of  power.  There  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  prevent  the  peargrowers  from 
working  together  constructively  to  im- 
prove the  production  and  marketing  of 
their  product. 

The  canners  say  the  bill  is  anticon- 
sumer  because  it  will  raise  prices.  It  is 
true  that  in  years  of  great  surplus,  mar- 
keting orders  can  be  used  to  prevent 
prices  from  falling  through  the  floor. 
But  the  ability  to  raise  prices  above  the 
norm  is  very  sharply  limited  by  two  fac- 
tors: 

P*irst,  producer's  prices  constitute  only 
about  one-fourth  of  the  price  of  the  final 
canned  pear.  Thus,  an  8-percent  increase 
in  farm  prices  would  produce  a  mere  2- 
percent  increase  to  the  housewife.  In  fact, 
there  is  little  relationship  between  what 
the  peargrower  receives  from  the  canner 
and  what  you  and  I  pay  for  canned  pears 
at  the  market. 

Second,  prices  are  limited  by  foreign 
competition.  Pears  are  also  produced  in 
Australia,  South  Africa,  and  Italy.  The 
American  product  must  meet  this  ever- 
increasing  competition  in  domestic  and 
overseas  mtu-kets.  Orowers  know  unless 
this  is  accomplished  they  will  face  even 
larger  surpluses. 

Remember,  American  pear  producers 
receive  no  subsidy  or  price  support  of 
any  kind. 

So  this  is  why  I  believe  the  objections 
to  the  bill  to  be  invalid.  But  what  are  the 
positive  reasons  for  the  bill?  Why  do  we 
actually  need  it? 

We  need  it  because  the  American 
farmer,  the  most  efficient  producer  of 
food  in  the  world,  has  not  shared  in  the 
econcHnic  progress  our  Nation  has  made. 
In  the  past  21  years,  the  dividends  have 
Increased  200  percent  and  wages  have 
increased  229  percent,  but  farm  prices 
have  increased  only  9  percent  and  the 
fanner's  share  of  the  retail  food  dollar 
has  decreased  22  percent.  ITils  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  specialty  crops  such  as 
I>ears  where  the  growers  are  facing  a  dis- 
astrous future. 

As  I  said  a  moment  ago,  peargrowers 
are  not  subsidized  and  they  do  not  ask 
for  subsidy  now.  They  ask  merely  for  an 
opportunity  to  work  together  under  pro- 
grams which  must  be  approved  by  the 
canner  representatives  and  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agricultiu-e.  I  urge  you  to  give 
them  this  opportunity. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Yes,  I  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  California. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  14015. 
I  am,  of  course,  very  appreciative  of  the 
consideration  which  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives is  giving  to  this  legislation. 

The  benefits  of  the  Agricultural  Bfar- 
ketlng  Act  program  are  available  to  sev- 
eral specialty  crops  Including  fresh  Baxi- 
lett  pears. 

This  legislation  which  we  have  before 
us  today  would  extend  these  same  bene- 
fits now  available  to  the  growers  and 
processors  of  the  fresh  fruit  to  the 
growers  of  canning  pears. 

Virtually  all  of  the  canned  pears  sold 
throughout  the  Nation  are  grown  in  the 
west  coast  States  of  California,  Oregon, 
and  Washington. 


Representatives  in  Congress  of  the 
west  coast  pear  growing  areas  are  vir- 
tually unanimous  in  support  of  the 
proposal. 

This  includes  Senators  from  all  three 
States  and  several  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

This  legislative  prop>osal  has  the  fun 
endorsement  of  all  farm  organizations. 

This  broad  base  of  support  indicates 
the  importance  which  those  of  us  repre- 
senting farm  producing  areas  attach  to 
marketing  order  programs. 

The  legislation  before  us  is  enabling 
legislation  giving  the  growers  in  the  in- 
dividual States  the  right  to  ratify  the 
marketing  order  programs  on  a  State -by- 
State  basis. 

If  the  States  do  not  ratify  the  program 
by  a  two-thirds  majority  then  Uie  mar- 
keting order  will  not  be  applicable  in  that 
State. 

Pear  producers  in  small  States  are  as- 
sured that  programs  they  may  not  en- 
dorse cannot  be  forced  upon  them  by 
producers  in  larger  States. 

The  cost  of  the  program  will  be  borne 
by  the  growers  who  are  the  prime  advo- 
cates of  the  legislation. 

•This  procedure  has  worked  very  effec- 
tively for  California  producers  who  dur- 
ing recent  years  have  operated  under 
State  legislation  patterned  after  the  1937 
act. 

All  reports  I  have  received  indicate 
that  the  cooperative  administration  In 
California  canning  pear  program  has 
been  effective. 

Thus  we  have  a  proven  program  and 
one  which,  I  believe,  should  be  expanded 
to  include  the  neighboring  States  to  the 
north,  Oregon,  and  Washington,  as  the 
three  States  together  are  the  principal 
canning  pear  growers  in  the  Nation. 

This,  of  course,  would  have  to  be  ac- 
complished through  a  Federal  marketing 
order,  such  as  is  already  In  effect  for  as- 
paragiis,  olives,  grapefniit,  cherries,  and 
cranberries  all  going  into  the  canning 
and  freezing  market. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  received 
the  blessing  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  during  the  91st  Congress. 

You  will  recall  that  because  of  objec- 
tions on  the  floor,  the  House  bill  failed  to 
achieve  the  two- thirds  majority  required 
under  the  suspension  of  the  rules. 

Since  that  time  some  changes  have 
been  worked  out  and  I  believe  that  the 
legislation  now  meets  the  objections 
which  were  raised  at  that  time. 

Processors  have  been  assiired  that 
producers  will  bear  the  entire  cost  of  all 
assessments. 

Additionally,  the  processors  have  been 
given  equal  representation  with  produc- 
ers including  voting  rights  on  the  admin- 
istrative committee. 

And  finally  the  bill  clearly  exempts 
pears  in  the  can.  except  for  trade  promo- 
tion. 

The  bill  Is  fair  and  reas<Miable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  we  have 
before  us  a  realistic  approach  which  will 
stabilize  the  future  of  the  pear  industzy- 

Tliere  will  be  little  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government  because  basically  we  have  A 
nonsubsidlzed  industry  which  is  standing 
on  Its  own  feet. 

I  believe  that  the  legislation  wlU  help 
the  industry  to  continue  to  stand  <m  its 
own  feet. 
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Thank  you. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Gttbsir)  . 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  confess  at  the 
outset  that  I  will  be  forced  to  vote  "pre- 
sent" on  this  bill  due  to  the  fact  that 
I  have  an  unquestioned  conflict  of  inter- 
est. I  happen  to  own  and  operate  a  small 
pear  orchard. 

So,  the  balance  of  my  remarks,  which 
are  in  favor  of  this  bill,  will  be  only  for 
the  purpose  of  conveying  to  the  House, 
if  it  is  interested,  the  plight  in  which  the 
pear  growers  of  California  find  them- 
selves and  what  the  situation  actually  is. 

I  will  be  frank  with  the  Members  of 
the  Committee.  I  am  trying  to  do  my  best 
to  become  an  ex-pear  grower.  I  have  my 
place  listed  for  sale  and  have  relisted  it 
at  a  drastic  reduction  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  market  has  fiuctuated  so  violently 
that  one  simply  cannot  rely  upon  pear 
production  as  a  sound  business  in- 
vestment 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  important  bill 
which  will  allow  the  pear  growers  and 
the  processors  to  get  together  and  do 
something  to  stabilize  their  industry,  to 
promote  their  product,  and  to  improve 
their  product  quality.  It  is  my  considered 
opinion  that  it  will  not  result  in  an  in- 
creased price  to  the  consimier. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  the  bill  which 
I  opposed  several  years  ago,  and  opposed 
streniiously.  This  is  an  entirely  different 
biU. 

This  bill  provides  that  the  processor 
shall  have  50-percent  representation. 
Though  the  producers  vtrill  pay  most  of 
the  cost  of  the  bill,  the  processors  will 
still  have  50-percent  representation  on 
the  board.  They  will  have  a  veto  power. 
I  truly  believe,  although  I  cannot  vote 
for  this  bill  due  to  a  conflict  of  interest 
that  this  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
pear  growers  who  need  help  and  who 
need  the  opportunity  to  help  themsdves. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
bill  passes. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  am  glad  to  Tield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  FOI£Y.  I  Just  want  to  take  the 
opportimity  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Gubser)  for  his  remarks. 

I  had  the  occasion  to  be  managing  the 
last  effort  on  this  bill  when  it  was  in  a 
different  form  and  I  remember  with  par- 
ticular vividness  the  effectiveness  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  in  opposing 
it. 

So,  I  am  delighted  to  know  that  with 
his  experience  as  a  pear  grower  and  his 
skill  as  a  parliamentarian,  he  has  come 
over  to  our  side  in  support  of  the  bill 
and  we  welcome  him  enthusiastically. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  in  support  of  this  legislation.  I  be- 
lieve everything  that  needs  to  be  said 
has  been  said. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  having 
this  opportunity  to  exjH-ess  my  strong 


support  for  the  passage  of  H.R.  14015 
which  will  authorize  marketing  orders 
for  pears  used  for  canning  and  freezing. 

As  one  who  has  introduced  companion 
legislation  to  achieve  this  goal,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Agriculture  CcHnmittee 
has  responded  to  an  obvious  need  to  as- 
sist producers  in  the  orderly  marketing  of 
th^  crtHis.  A  marketing  order  exists  for 
fresh  pears  but  there  is  none  for  proc- 
essed pears. 

After  long  negotiations,  agreements 
have  been  reached  to  insure  fair  and  ap- 
propriate representation  on  the  market- 
ing board  for  both  the  growers  and  the 
processors.  With  the  agreement  in  hand, 
the  Congress  should  move  to  permit  es- 
tablishment of  the  marketing  board. 

Marketing  orders  provide  an  improved 
opportimity  for  farmers  to  regulate  the 
quality  and  availability  of  their  products 
and  a  means  to  advertise  to  consumers 
the  value  of  their  products.  By  insuring 
quality  and  availability,  marketing  or- 
ders are  equally  as  beneficial  to  the  con- 
sumer as  to  the  growers  and  processors. 

I  am  not  awsire  of  any  objections  to 
the  bill  within  the  pear  indusixy  and  the 
growers  in  my  congressional  district  fully 
support  this  legislation.  I  trust  the  House 
will  give  it  favorable  consideration. 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
will  support  the  tunendment  that  will  be 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  GooDLiNG)  and  I  strongly 
urge  its  ad<m>tion.  My  support  in  this 
matter  is  based  on  substantial  experience 
with  marketing  orders  in  the  past,  par- 
ticularly in  regard  to  tart  cherries,  in 
which  Michigan  leads  the  Nation  in  pro- 
duction and  in  which  my  district  leads 
production  in  Michigan. 

Until  several  years  ago  producers  of 
tart  cheiTies  and  processors  of  these 
products  fought  each  other  vigorously 
over  a  cherry  marketing  order.  Produc- 
ers wanted  a  marketing  order,  but  proc- 
essors did  not.  And  the  processors  won 
those  early  battles.  However,  in  time  it 
became  apparent  that  in  order  to  con- 
tinue in  the  production  of  tart  cherries, 
producers  badly  needed  a  marketing  or- 
der to  help  them  survive  periods  of  over 
production  and  consequent  low  price. 
Processors  acknowledged  a  need  for  sta- 
ble production.  It  became  apparent  to 
both  sides  that  a  maiiceting  order  was 
essential.  I  had  the  opportunity  to  help 
mediate  this  dispute  and  bring  about 
voluntary  agreement  to  establish  a  mar- 
keting order.  And  I  believe  it  to  be  in  the 
best  interests  of  all  parties  involved  that 
such  agreements  be  volimtary.  In  our 
society  volimtary  agreement  is  construc- 
tive agreement. 

The  amoidment  being  offered  to  HJl. 
14015  would  allow  the  application  of  vol- 
untary agreement  to  the  establishment 
of  a  pear  marketing  order.  I  am  certain 
that  the  logic  of  such  an  approach  is  ap- 
parent to  the  Congress. 

I  am  also  certain  that  the  experience 
we  have  had  with  the  tart  cheiry  mar- 
keting order  legislation  provides  a  sound 
basis  for  satisfaction  that  a  similar  ap- 
proach for  pears  will  be  successful.  I  urge 
adoption  of  the  amendmcut. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  op- 
posed to  this  legislaticn.  HJl.  14015. 
which  would  provide  for  marketing  or- 
ders for  pears,  either  canned  or  frozen. 

Tbia  Und  of  legislatian  eztoids  to  this 


fruit  the  same  kind  of  cartel  controls 
that  prevail  extensively  in  other  fresh 
food  products.  Tbe  controls  which  are 
created  can  be  used  to  control  competi- 
tion, to  limit  market  supplies  and  in- 
crease the  cost  of  the  ultimate  product  to 
the  consumer. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  agency 
administering  these  orders  does  not  in- 
clude consumer  representation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  TbMt  the 
AgriciUtural  Adjustment  Act  of  1933.  as 
amended,  and  as  reenacted  and  amended  by 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act 
of  1937,  as  amended.  Is  further  amended  as 
f oUows : 

(1)  Section  8c(2),  as  amended.  Is  further 
amended  by  Inserting  "pears,"  after  the 
words  "canned  or  frozen"  where  they  first 
appear  and  also  before  "oUvee"  In  subdivi- 
sion (a)   In  the  first  sentence  thereof. 

(2)  SubsecUon  (I)  of  section  8c(6),  as 
amended.  Is  further  amended  by  striking 
"fresh"  Immediately  before  "pears"  In  the 
proviso  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "and  when  the  handling  of  any 
commodity  for  canning  or  freezing  Is  regu- 
lated, then  any  such  projects  may  also  deal 
with  the  commodity  or  Its  products  In  caxmed 
or  frozen  form." 

(3)  Section  8c(7)  (C)  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
by  inserting  "or  pears,"  immediately  after 
"a  marketing  order  applicable  to  grapefruit" 
and  by  replacing  the  period  following  "In 
such  order"  with  a  colon  and  adding:  "Pro- 
vided, That  In  a  marketing  order  applicable 
to  pears  for  canning  or  freezing  the  repre- 
sentation of  processors  and  producers  on 
such  agency  shall  be  equal." 

(4)  Section  8c(l9)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "For  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the  Issuance 
of  an  order  applicable  to  pears  for  canning 
or  freezing  Is  approved  or  favored  by  pro- 
ducers as  required  under  the  applicable  pro- 
visions of  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  con- 
duct a  referendum  among  producers  In  each 
State  In  which  pears  for  canning  or  freezing 
are  proposed  to  be  Included  within  the  pro- 
visions of  such  marketing  order  and  the  re- 
quirements of  approval  or  favor  under  any 
such  provisions  applicable  to  pears  for  can- 
ning or  freezing  shall  be  held  to  be  compiled 
with  If,  of  the  total  number  of  producers, 
or  the  total  volume  of  production,  as  the  case 
may  be,  represented  in  such  referendum,  the 
percentage  approving  or  favoring  Is  equal  to 
or  In  excess  of  66%  per  centum  except  that 
In  the  event  that  pear  producers  In  any  State 
fall  to  approve  or  favor  the  Issuance  of  any 
such  marketing  order.  It  shall  not  be  made 
effective  In  such  State." 

(6)  A  new  paragraph  (J)  Is  added  to  sec- 
tion 8c(6)  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(J)  In  the  case  of  pears  for  canning  or 
freezing,  any  order  for  a  production  area  en- 
compassing territory  within  two  or  more 
States  or  portions  thereof  shall  provide  that 
the  grade,  size,  quality,  maturity,  eind  lnq>ec- 
tlon  regulation  under  the  order  applicable  to 
pears  grown  within  any  such  State  or  pcM^lon 
thereof  may  be  recommended  to  the  Secretary 
by  the  agency  established  to  administer  the 
order  only  If  a  majority  of  the  represent- 
atives from  that  State  on  such  agency  concur 
In  the  rectMnmendatlon  each  year.". 

Mr.  FOLEY  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  cwisent  that 
the  bill  be  considered  as  read,  printed 
in  the  Record,  and  open  to  amendmoit 
at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washingt(m? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Bir.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
three  technical  amendments,  and  llisk 
unanimous  consent  that  they  may] be 
read  and  considered  en  bloc.         /^ 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  object  on  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Folxt:  Page 
1.  line  9.  BtrUce  "(«)"  And  insert  "(A 

Page  a,  line  7.  strike  out  the  period  after 
the  word  "form",  and  I 

Page  a,  line  9,  strUe  out  tlie  comma  kf ter 
the  word  "pears".  I 

The  CHAIRMAN.  "Hie  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  (Mr.  Folit). 

The  amendments  were  agreed  tdi 

AMXKDMEMT  oanaxD  BT  m.  ooooLnr* 

Mr.  aOODUNO.  Mr.  ChairmanI,  I 
offer  an  amendment.  / 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  OoooLnrc:  :  ^age 
1,  line  10,  strike  the  period  after  the  \  'ord 
"thereoT*  and  insert  the  following:  '  and 
Section  8c(2)(B),  as  amended,  is  fur  her 
amended  by  Inserting  the  word  "peais,'  i  tter 
the  word  'cherries,'  where  It  appears  In  the 
second  sentence  thereof." 

Mr.  OOODLINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  he 
purpose  of  my  amendment  to  HJl.  144  15 
Is  to  correct  what  I  regard  as  a  bade 
inequity  of  the  legislation — an  Inequ  ty 
that  undoubtedly  contrlbQted  subetc  n- 
tially  to  rejection  to  similarNbUls  In  pi  or 
Congresses.  As  reported.  HJl.  14<  15 
would  modify  the  long  established  ( x- 
emptlon  from  marketing  order  c<Miti  )ls 
for  fnh(8  a^d  vegetables  for  canning  or 
freezing  Nt)^  authoizing  the  establl  h- 
ment  of  marketing  orders  for  pears  lor 
canning  or  freezing  solely  on  the  basi  i  of 
the  vote  of  the  producers  within  etch 
State  In  which  that  commodity  Is  gro  vn. 

At  this  point  a  bit  of  history  8houI(  be 
In  order.  The  Agricultural  Marice^ing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937  originally 
orlzed  marketing  orders  for  a  laive 
of  agricultural  commodities,  except 
fruits  and  vegetables  for  canning  or 
freezing  were  deemed  not  to  be  a] 
priate  for  regulation  in  this  manne: 
only  limitation  on  this  exo^Ttion  i^  to 
authorize  c<mtrols  for  both  oUveafand 
asparagus  for  processing. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  baslb  act 
there  have  been  repeated  proposals  that 
the  exception  for  fruits  and  veget  ibles 
for  canning  or  freezing  be  lifted,  o  r  al- 
ternatively that  the  exception  be  ren- 
dered Inapplicable  to  particular  conu  aod- 
Itles.  Time  after  time  Congress  haspon- 
sldered  and  rejected  these  pro] 
apparent  recognition  of  the  fact 
fruits  and  vegetables  for  cannln 
freezing  should  not  be  regulated,  oi 
least  not  on  the  basis  solely  of  a 
ducer  referendum  and  approval. 

Only  four  times  since  1937  has  Cl>n- 
gress  deemed  it  advisable  to  limltTthe 
exception  for  processing  fruits  and  vage- 
tables.  In  1954  orders  were  authorizedVor 
grapefruit  for  canning  or  freezing,  ind 
in  1961  authorization  was  added  for  cqer- 
ries,  cranberries,  and  apples  producM  in 
certain  States.  In  each  case,  howeventhe 
act  was  further  amended  to  provide  that 
marketing  orders  could  not  be  adcnted 
for  these  processing  fruits  unless  tM  or- 
der was  approved  not  only  by  prodpcers. 


but  also  by  processors  of  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  total  volume  of  the  af- 
fected commodity. 

The  effect  ot  these  changes  down 
through  the  years  was  thus  to  provide 
that  marketing  orders  for  grapefruit, 
cherries,  aindes.  and  cranberries  for  can- 
ning or  freeing  would  be  authorized,  but 
only  with  the  approval  of  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  growers  of  the  commodity 
by  numt>er  or  volume,  and  with  Uie  ap- 
proval of  the  processors  of  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  commodity.  Congress  rec- 
ognized the  Joint  Interest  of  producers 
and  processors  of  these  processing  fruits 
in  the  establishment  of  regulatory  con- 
trols that  would  significantly  affect  the 
production,  processing,  and  marketing  of 
the  product.  It  was  concluded  that  the 
imposition  of  drastic  supply  controls  for 
these  commodities  could  not  hope  to  suc- 
ceed unless  the  controls  were  developed 
with  the  consideration  and  approval  of 
both  producers  and  processors. 

The  pattern  of  congressional  action  in 
this  area  is  thus  quite  clear.  At  no  time 
in  recent  years  have  marketing  order  con- 
trols been  authorized  for  any  fruit  or 
vegetable  for  canning  or  freezing  without 
a  corollary  amendment  to  provide  for  at 
least  SO  percent  processor  approval.  In- 
deed, at  one  time  an  effort  was  made  to 
repeal  the  provision  for  processor  ap- 
proval of  marketing  order  controls  for 
cherries  for  canning  or  freezing,  and  that 
attempt  was  voted  down  on  the  floor  of 
the  House.  In  the  two  Immediately  past 
Congresses  attempts  were  made  to  push 
through  legislation  to  authorize  regula- 
tion of  pears  for  canning  or  f reolng,  but 
without  provision  for  processor  approval. 
These  attempts  were,  of  course,  unsuc- 
cessful. 

My  amendment  would  simply  remedy 
this  basic  defect  In  the  legislation  now 
before  the  House.  It  will  provide  proces- 
sors not  only  with  the  (vportunlty  of  par- 
ticipating In  the  administratian  of  any 
order  that  might  be  adopted,  but  also  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  express  their 
views  concerning  the  wisdom  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  basic  controls.  My  amend- 
ment is  consistent  with  every  congres- 
sional action  in  this  area  in  the  last  30 
years.  It  would  recognize  the  ineqvUty  of 
authorizing  controls  over  the  processors 
of  a  commodity  without  providing  those 
processors  participatitm  in  the  develop- 
ment and  approval  of  these  controls. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  would  extend  to  pear  proces- 
sors the  same  legal  rights  that  are  en- 
joyed by  cherry,  cranberry,  apple,  and 
grapefruit  processors. 

It  would  give  the  pear  Industry — from 
producer  through  processor — the  oppor- 
tunity to  work  together,  not  at  logger- 
heads. 

It  would  make  this  program  both  work- 
able and  equitable,  and  I  hope  it  will  be 
adopted. 

(Mr.  GOODLING.  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Abbitt,  was  granted  permission  to  pro- 
ceed for  1  additional  minute.) 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OOODUNQ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
understand  the  gentleman's  amendment. 
it  simply  puts  pears  on  a  parity  with 
cranberries  and  cherries;  is  that  right? 


Mr.  OOODLINO.  My  amendmmt  will 
do  that — yes. 

Mr.  ABBITT.  In  other  words,  as  of  now 
the  present  bill  does  not  provide  the 
same  standards  that  it  does  for  orders  for 
cranberries  and  cherries,  and  your 
amendment  will  simply  say  that  so  far 
as  pears  are  oonoerned,  the  processors 
will  have  the  same  rights  and  preroga- 
tives that  they  have  as  to  cranberries 
and  cherries. 

Mr.     OOODLINO.     My     amendment 
would  iNit  pears  in  the  same  category 
as  the  f oiu'  fruits. 
Mr.  ABBITT.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Ilie  time  of  the  tm^ 
tleman  fhxn  Pennsylvania  has  expired. 

(Mr.  GOODLING,  at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Tbagui  of  California,  was  gruted 
permission  to  proceed  for  1  addltioDal 
minute.) 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  goi tleman  yield? 

Mr.  OOODLINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  California.  Is  it  not 
true  that  in  the  case  of  cherries  and 
cranberries  that  the  processors  do  not 
sit  on  the  board  which  administers  the 
marketing  order,  as  it  would,  and  have 
an  equal  opportunity  and  they  would 
under  the  bill  before  us  now? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  am  sorry  I  did  not 
hear  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  California.  Is  it  not 
true  that  In  the  cranberry  or  cherry 
marketing  order,  the  processors  do 
not  have  the  veto  power  which  they  have 
under  the  proposed  pear  marketing  or- 
der that  we  are  considering  here? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Tes.  I  think  that  is 
a  fair  statement. 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  California.  So  there 
is  still  a  very  Important  distinction. 

Mr.  LEXK>ETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposltlcm  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  say  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Callfomla,  the  gttitleman 
from  southern  California  (Mr.  TfeAcux) 
Just  brought  up  the  very  polnt-'that  in 
the  situation  of  cherries  and  cranber- 
ries, the  canners  have  this  two-thirds 
veto  at  the  marketing  order  level. 

In  this  legislation  we  have  here  be- 
fore you,  tke  canners  have  been  given  a 
veto  at  the  program  Implementation 
leveL 

I  would  say  that  they  are  not  oitltled 
to  a  double  veto.  I  can  also  say  that 
pears  are  as  different  from  cherries  as 
bananas  are  from  oranges.  All  of  these 
things  are  different  items.  They  all  re- 
late to  a  particular  situation.  The  pear 
industry  is  a  three-State  industry  in  the 
West. 

This  bill  in  its  current  form,  after  be- 
ing very  substantially  amended  and  mod- 
ified, passed  the  Committee  en  Agricul- 
ture by  100  percent  and  passed  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  by  a  100-percent  vote. 
It  is  in  sui^^ort  of  the  1937  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  that  was  in- 
tended to  give  producers  a  plebiscite  on 
the  Implementation  of  the  marketing 
order. 

The  canners  exerted  their  heavy  hand 
at  that  time  and  excluded  themselves 
from  the  act. 

Now  we  are  making  an  exception  to 
that  <dd  law  in  bringing  this  commodity 
in  to  give  the  canners  a  very  heavy  wea- 
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pan  to  control  in  appnvilate  action  by 
prodnceis. 

So  I  say  the  amendment  should  be 
rejected.  The  canners  have  plenty  of  pro- 
tection and  the  bill  should  be  passed  as 
it  was  passed  out  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  CalUonila.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  In  <H7P06itlon  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  woidd  slmidy  point 
out,  if  I  am  correctly  Informed,  that 
■hould  this  amendment  be  adopted,  there 
is  one  processor,  one  alone,  which  is  large 
enouf  h,  with  Just  (me  vote,  that  it  could 
prevent  the  creation  of  a  marketing 
order. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that 
t  e  amendment  be  rejected. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  I  raised 
before  when  the  chairman  of  the  c(xn- 
mittee  was  speaking  on  this  bill  was: 
Would  this  have  any  effect  on  the  caa- 
sumer,  the  purchaser  of  caimed  or  frozen 
pears  in  the  marke^lace? 

In  listening  to  the  argumort  and  In 
reading  the  report,  and  partlinilarly  the 
reference  in  the  report  on  page  4  where 
it  states: 

The  «xeiiq>tlon  of  such  a  large  proportton 
of  the  crop  from  regulation  makes  it  dif- 
ficult to  attain  the  objeetlva  of  the 


And  that  is  the  objective  of  the  act  we 
are  talking  abou^— 
to  Improve  return  to  pwduoeia. 

It  seons  very  clear  to  me  that,  regard- 
less of  the  question  whether  we  have  sur- 
plus years  or  bad  years  in  the  market- 
place, the  establishment  of  a  quality  con- 
trol has  nothing  to  do  with  what  the 
price  is  going— whether  it  is  a  good  year 
or  a  bad  year  has  nothing  to  do  with  It. 
but  the  establishment  of  a  quality  ccm- 
trol  is  definitely  going  to  bring  about  a 
change  in  the  price  to  the  consumer.  I 
support  the  amendment  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  has  offered  because 
it  seeois  to  me.  at  least,  the  proces8<x> 
involved  in  this  program  will  have  a 
greater  awareness  of  the  f^vn^tm^  re- 
action to  any  change  in  price. 

Personally  I  feel,  unless  I  can  be  con- 
vinced otherwise,  that  I  would  be  op- 
posed to  the  oitlre  bUl  on  the  basis  of 
really  putting  the  burden  right  tn  the 
consumer's  lm>,  where  I  find  the  quality 
of  caimed  pears  and  frozen  pears  today 
to  be  excdient. 

Mr.  LBGOETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentlonan 
from  California. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  We  have  a  situation  in 
Callfomla  today  where  we  have  an  over- 
production in  the  peach  industry.  It  so 
happens  that  if  you  have  a  small  over- 
producti(Mi.  and  your  price  goes  down 
about  50  percent,  you  go  below  your  cost. 
We  are  trying  to  build  up  farm  wages  in 
this  country.  We  cannot  do  It  unless  we 
get  adequate  prices  for  our  commodities. 
In  the  peach  industry,  in  order  to  control 
production,  we  had  to  physically  remove 
from  the  ground  17  percent  of  the  trees 
last  year,  in  1  year  alone.  In  addition,  we 
shook  the  trees  untu  10  percent  of  the 
green  peaches  dropped  from  t^  trees,  in 
order  to  control  production.  We  have 
done  this  for  many  years.  We  have  not 
taken  quite  so  many  trees  out  of  the 


ground.  We  came  iqp  with  a  local  bUl  in 
the  State  to  try  to  control  the  situation 
so  we  would  not  have  quite  so  many 
plantings,  and  so  farmers  would  not  go 
quite  so  bankrupt,  so  we  could  get  some 
supply-and-demand  control. 

That  bill  went  to  the  Governor,  the 
canners  got  to  the  Governor,  and  he 
vetoed  that  bill.  If  the  gentleman  is  con- 
cerned about  prices  to  consumers  in  New 
York.  I  would  remind  the  gentleman  that 
in  the  past  21  years  dividends  have  in- 
creased 200  percent,  wages  have  increased 
229  percent,  and  farm  prices  have  gone 
UP  9  percent.  The  farmer's  share  on  the 
average  has  gone  down  by  22  percent.  Any 
Increase  that  goes  to  the  farmer  would 
only  be  reflected  by  those  percentages. 

If  he  were  to  get  8  percent,  there  would 
be  only  a  2-peroent  Increase  in  food 
prices.  So  I  say  to  the  goitleman  that  we 
are  selling  pears  today  as  we  were  selling 
pears  in  1969 — at  1952  prices,  and  if  you 
think  that  that  is  sufficient,  and  if  you 
think  that  Chaklix  OuBSiB  b  wrong  when 
he  tells  you  that  he  has  put  his  farm  up 
for  sale  and  he  Is  going  out  of  the  busi- 
ness, you  really  ought  to  come  out  and  see 
the  fruit  industry  in  California. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's comment.  What  I  am  confronted 
with  in  New  York,  and  others  are  in  many 
other  areas  of  the  Nation,  is  that  for  4  to 
5  months  we  have  seen  food  prices  across 
the  board  increase  anywhere  from  20 
to  30  percent.  That  Includes  canned  food 
producte.  I  Just  think  that,  if  we  are  at- 
tempting to  pass  legislation  that  will  ob- 
viously again  Increase  the  price  to  the 
consumer,  I  find  It  very  difficult  to  sup- 
port such  legislation  today,  and  I  think 
there  is  no  other  way  around  this. 

Mr.  OUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Callfomla. 

BCr.  OUBSER.  I  should  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  that  if  lie  would  check,  he 
would  find  that  the  wholesale  price  of  the 
canned  pears  In  the  last  year  has  gene 
down.  So  if  canned  pears  on  the  shelf 
have  gone  up,  I  think  the  gentleman 
shotild  look  to  the  retailers  and  some  of 
the  food  chains. 

To  emphasize  what  the  gentleman 
from  Callfomla  (Mr.  Licgett)  has  been 
saying,  and  also  to  explain  the  fact  that 
wholesale  prices  of  canned  pears  have 
gone  down  in  the  last  year,  the  year  be- 
fore last — or  was  it  2  years  before 
last — one  or  the  other — the  price  of  pears 
to  growers  was  $125  a  ton. 

The  very  next  year  it  was  $80.  less 
than  the  cost  of  production.  So  it  is  that 
kind  of  violent  fluctuation  that  this 
marketing  order  sedcs  to  avoid.  I  think 
the  gentleman  will  agree  that  from  $125 
In  1  year  to  $80  the  next  year  is  too  much 
of  a  dive. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man f rcHn  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Goodling)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  cm  a 
divlsi(»i  (demanded  by  Mr.  Goodung) 
there  were — ayes  15.  and  noes  25. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Hie  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises.  Accordingly  the  Com- 
mittee rose:  and  the  Speaker  having  re- 
sumed the  chair,  Mr.  Poqua,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whde  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 


that  Committee,  having  had  under  con- 
sideration the  bill  (HJl.  14015)  to  amend 
section  2(3).  section  8c(2),  sectton  8c 
(6) (I),  and  section  8c(7)(C)  <A  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act 
of  1937.  as  amended,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolutlfm  952.  he  reported  the  bUl  back 
to  the  House  with  sundry  amendmento 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  seiMuate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

Tlie  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Hie  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION    TO   IXCOMIOT    OfmZD    BT 
IfK.  OOOOLXNO 

Mr.  GOODUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit. 

Tlie  SPEAKQl.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bOl? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  am.  Mr.  Speaker. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  OOODLINO  moves  to  reccxnmlt  the  bill 
H.B.  14015  to  the  Conmiittee  on  Agriculture. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  reaxnmlt. 

There  jgas  no  objection. 

Hie  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motlcm  to  recommit. 

Hie  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  title  of  the  bill 
(HH.  14016)  Just  passed  by  the  Bsiaat  be 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "TO  amend 
section  8c(2).  section  8c(6),  section  8c 
(7)  (C),  and  sectton  8c(19)  of  the  Agri-^ 
cultural  Mariceting  Agreement  Act  of 
1937,  as  amended." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Hie  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
bill  HJl.  5825  is  laid  on  the  table. 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  lumni- 
ous  caoaexiX,  that  all  Members  may  have  5 
legislattve  days  in  which  to  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  bill  (HJl.  14015)  Just 
passed.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ingUm? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  CLERK  OF  THE 
HOUSE  TO  APPOINT  AND  PEX  COM- 
PENSATION OF  SPECIAL  COUNSEL 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  SpeaJux,  I  offer  a  priv- 
ileged resolution  (H.  Res.  955)  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 
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The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rxa  956 

Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  of  the  Houm  of 
Representatives  Ls  hereby  authorized  to  ap- 
point and  fix  the  compensation  of  ruoh  spe- 
cial counsel   aa  he  may  deem  necessary 
represent  the  Clerk  and  the  Interests  of  th 
House  In  any  suit  now  pending  or  bereaftj'' 
brought  against  the  Clerk  arising  out  of 
actions  while  performing  duties  or  of 
tlons  Imposed  upwn  him  by  the  Pederal 
rupt  Practices  Act.  1938,  or  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971;  and  be  It  fui^her 

Resolved,  That  any  expenses  Incurred 
suant    to    these    resolutions,    including 
compensation  of  such  special  counsel 
any  costs   Incurred   thereby,  shall   be 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Hoi 
vouchers    approved   by   the   Committee 
House  Administration. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  fi^m 
Ohio  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  ihe 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question?  - 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleiian 
from  Iowa.  I 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  this  give  the  C  erk 
of  the  House  carte  blanche  authorit  r  to 
hire  at  will  anyone  he  wants  and  to  pay 
anything  he  wants? 

Mr.  HAYS.  If  the  gentleman  llsU  ned 
to  the  last  paragraph,  it  is  with  the  ap 
proval  of  the  Committee  on  House  T^d 
ministration,  and  that  will  not  be  vi 
easy  to  get. 

This  comes  out  of  the  fact  that 
Clerk  already  has  been  served  in  a  la 
suit  filed  by  Mr.  John  Gardner  and 
outfit  called  "Common  Curse"  or  coi 
mon  something — anyway,  it  is  common 
in  which  they  want  to  say  how  much  tl 
Hotise  shall  spend  for  computer  equip 
ment  to  get  them  information  they  wam 
in  a  hurry,  and  then  they  want  to  te: 
the  House  how  much  the  House  can 
charge  them  for  it. 

The  Clerk  already  has  been  served, 
and  a  restraining  order  has  been  served 
on  him,  so  there  is  an  emergency  and  the 
privileges  of  the  House  are  involved. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  has  nothing  to  do 
with  elections? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Yes.  it  has  to  do  with  elec- 
tions. These  are  copies  of  election  reports 
which  some  Members  who  have  had  pri- 
maries have  filed  imder  the  1971  elec- 
tions law. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  yesterday's  election  in  Ohio?  J 

Mr.  HAYS.  No;  that  is  in  three  or  four! 
other  courts  already. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker 
will  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  In  further  re- 
sponse to  the  gentleman's  inquiry,  a 
meeting  was  Just  held  in  the  Speaker's! 
oCBce.  It  was  agreed  that  counsel  should 
be  employed  and  that  the  watchful  eyes 
of  the  Kcntleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hays) 
and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Deviive)  would  protect  the  House  inter- 
ests as  to  getting  good  counsel  and  al: 
protect  the  House  on  the  fees  that  are  t 
be  charged. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Bffr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  distinguish' 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  believe  the  Recor: 
should  show  that  a  suit  has  been  filed. 


answer  is  required.  A  date  has  been  set  for 
this  coming  Friday,  and  the  Clerk  must 
act.  This  legislation  is  most  essential. 

Mr.  HALT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  emergency 
part  of  this  situation.  As  the  gentleman 
says,  with  the  coverage  in  the  last  para- 
graph I  think  it  is  probably  all  right. 
Certainly  we  want  the  best  provided 
against  these  people  who  would  harass 
and  repetitively  attack  what  is  going  on 
in  the  Congress  as  to  attempts  to  reestab- 
lish proper  reform  of  election  laws. 

Was  consideration  given  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  to  per- 
haps using  the  Counsel  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Congressional  Operations, 
which  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1970 
purportedly  had  established  for  this  pur- 
pose? 

Mr.  HAYS.  That  was  discussed,  as  well 
as  using  counsel  of  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  and  others,  but 
the  Parliamentarian,  who  was  present 
was  unable  to  give  us  a  quick  ruling  as 
to  whether  that  would  be  a  conflict  of 
interest. 

If  there  are  going  to  be  a  lot  of  harass- 
ing law  suits  filed  I  will  say  that  my 
committee  will  give  some  consideration 
to  hiring  permanent  year-roimd  counsel 
for  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  HALL.  For  too  long  a  time  there 
has  been  a  paradox.  With  all  of  the  law- 
yers we  have  in  our  own  House,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  has  no  coun- 
sel it  can  turn  to,  as  the  executive  branch 
turns  to  the  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  HAYS.  That  Is  right.  We  may 
have  to  do  something  about  it. 

To  give  a  quick  rundown  for  the  House, 
these  people  under  the  law  were  not 
satisfied  to  get  a  10-percent  zerox  copy. 
They  wanted  them  on  computers,  wanted 
them  on  a  scemner.  and  wanted  to  press 
a  button  tmd  get  it  right  now.  We  were 
perfectly  willing  to  have  a  girl  go  to  a 
file  cabinet  and  put  It  on  zerox  and  give 
them  a  copy  for  a  dime. 

What  is  required,  as  a  beginning.  Is: 

Two  Recordak  Retiant  700  MicrofUm- 
ers  with  accessories  at  $431.77  per  month 
rental  each. 

Three  page  search  reader  printers  at 
$220  per  month  rental:  one  Xerox  model 
3600  duplicator,  which  is  a  computer- 
type  thing,  at  $575  a  month  rental:  and 
one  model  7000  at  $800  a  month  rental, 
and  three  people  to  operate  them  at  a 
total  annual  salary  of  $25,000. 

That  is  Just  the  beginning,  but  this 
great  organization,  whose  motto  is  "Send 
me  $10  and  harass  your  Congressmsm" 
wants  to  load  all  of  this  cost  on  the  tax- 
payers of  the  United  States. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  A.  LEON  HIGGIN- 
BOTHAM,  JR.,  AS  CITIZEN  REGENT 
OF  BOARD  OF  REGENTS  OF 
SMITHSONIAN    INSTITUTION 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  immediate  consid- 
eration of  the  Senate  Joint  resolutian 


(S.J.  Res.  173)  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  A.  Leon  Higginbotham,  Jr.,  as 
citizen  regent  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
Joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  Joint  res- 
olution as  follows: 

S.J.  RXB  173 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  A.  Leon  Higgin- 
botham, Junior,  a  resident  of  PhUadelphla, 
Pennsylvania,  be  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Instlt- 
tution,  of  the  class  other  than  Members  of 
Congress,  for  the  statutory  term  of  six  years. 

The  Senate  Joint  resolution  was  or- 
derpd  *o  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ROBERT  FRAN- 
CIS GOHEEN  AS  CITIZEN  REGENT 
OP  BOARD  OF  REGENTS  OF 
SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  Senate  Joint  resolution 
(S.J.  Res.  175)  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  Robert  Francis  Goheen  as 
citizen  regent  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
Joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  Joint  reso- 
lution 08  fcdlows: 

S.J.  Res.  175 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  Robert  Francis 
Goheen.  of  Princeton.  New  Jersey,  be  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  of  the  class 
other  than  Members  of  Congress,  for  the  sta- 
tutory term  of  six  years. 

The  Senate  Joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  JOHN  PAUL  AUS- 
TIN AS  CITIZEN  REGENT  OF 
BOARD  OF  REGENTS  OF  SMITH- 
SONIAN INSTITUTION 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  immediate  consid- 
eration of  the  Senate  Joint  resolution 
(S.J.  Res.  174)  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  John  Paul  Austin  as  citizen 
regent  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
Joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  Joint  reso- 
lution as  follows: 
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BJ.  Bu.  174 
jtesotoetf  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  John  PaiU  Aus- 
tin, of  Atlanta.  OeorgU.  be  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  BegenU  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  of  the  class  other 
than  Members  of  Congress,  for  the  statutory 
term  of  slz  years. 

The  Senate  Joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


AMENDING  THE  ATOMIC  ENERGY 
ACT  OP  1954,  TO  AUTHORIZE  THE 
ATOMIC  ENERGY  COMMISSION  TO 
ISSUE  TEMPORARY  OPERATING 
LICENSES  FOR  NUCLEAR  POWER 
REACTORS 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  953  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rzs.  953 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJt.  14666) 
to  amend  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1964,  as 
amended,  to  authorize  the  Commission  to 
Issue  temporary  operating  licensee  for  nu- 
clear power  reactors  under  certain  circum- 
stances, and  for  other  purposes.  After  gen- 
eral debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the 
bin  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy, the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  flve-mlnute.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment, 
the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bUl 
to  the  Bouse  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  Intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Anderson),  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  opposition 
to  this  rule. 

I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  House 
Resolution  953  which  would  make  in  or- 
der for  consideration  H.R.  14655  under 
an  open  rule,  with  1  hour  allotted  for  gen- 
eral debate.  This  bill,  which  was  reported 
from  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  would  add  a  new  section  192, 
"Temporary  operating  license,"  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act.  In  essence,  this  new 
provision  would  authorize  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  to  issue  a  temporsury 
operating  license  for  a  nuclear  power 
reactor  whose  electrical  energy  is  needed 
to  meet  energy  needs  in  its  service  area. 
Prior  to  the  issuance  of  such  a  license, 
the  Commission  must  first  determine 
that  the  plant  can  be  operated  safely  on 
a  temporary  basis,  and  with  adequate 
protection  of  the  environment 


In  connection  with  this,  I  want  to 
emphasize  that  the  temporary  license 
would  not  deprive  the  public  of  a  full 
review  of  the  health  and  safety  and  en- 
vironmental issues  which  may  be  con- 
tested. The  issuance  of  a  temporary 
license  would  not  prejudice  in  any  way 
the  rights  of  parties  who  are  participat- 
ing in  contested  hearings  on  the  full- 
term  license  nor  would  it  prejudice  the 
actimis  which  the  final  decision  on  the 
full-term  license  may  require  in  the  in- 
terest of  additi(mal  conditions  pertinent 
to  full -term  operation.  Interested  parties 
would  be  given  an  opportunity  initially  to 
express  their  views  on  the  petition  in  the 
form  of  affidavits,  and  a  hearing  on  the 
petition  would  be  held  by  the  Commission 
under  expedited  procedures.  If  the  Com- 
mission determines  that  the  affidavits 
raise  a  substantial  issue  of  merit  in  con- 
nection with  the  proposed  temporary 
operating  license,  interested  parties 
would  be  given  an  opportunity  to  present 
evidence  and  question  witnesses  on  that 
issue  under  the  expedited  procedures. 
Finally,  if  any  temporary  license  is  Issued 
by  the  Commission,  the  Commission  ac- 
tion would  be  subject  to  Judicial  review 
under  the  Administrative  Orders  Review 
Act  of  1950. 

So  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  this  is  a  sound  bill,  a  reasonable  bill, 
and  a  balanced  bill  in  terms  of  competing 
interests.  I  noted  with  interest  an  article 
in  Saturday's  Washington  Post  which 
quoted  environmental  lawyer  Anthony  Z. 
Roisman  to  the  effect  that  this  bill  con- 
tains, in  his  words,  "elements  responsive 
to  our  concerns." 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  being  a 
sound,  reasonable  and  balanced  bill,  this 
is  a  necessary  bill,  responsive  to  the  con- 
cerns of  millions  of  Americans  who  live  in 
areas  which  will  be  affected  by  power 
shortages  in  the  latter  part  of  this  year. 
Areas  which  merit  special  attention  this 
summer  are  northern  Illinois,  Wisconsin, 
Iowa,  Virgbiia,  the  Carolinas,  and  Flor- 
ida where  estimated  reserves  are  well  be- 
low the  accepted  20  percent  reserve  level. 
And  regions  which  will  be  most  adversely 
affected  next  winter  include  New  Elng- 
land.  the  Virginia-Carolinas  areas,  Flor- 
ida, the  Tennessee  Valley,  and  the  Rocky 
Mountain  area,  where  in  some  instances 
reserve  levels  will  fall  below  5  percent. 

Additional  reserve  capacity  could 
come  from  13  nuclear  plants  which  have 
already  been  constructed  and  which  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  has  identified 
as  critical  for  peak  power  needs  this  sum- 
mer and  next  winter.  There  are  currently 
some  41  nuclear  plant  license  applica- 
tions pending  before  the  AEC,  and  the 
temporary  operation  of  some  of  these 
could  help  to  avert  the  threatened  power 
shortages.  Some  of  these  plants  are  now 
the  subject  of  contested  AEC  hearings, 
and  Commission  Chairman  Schlesinger 
has  testified  that  the  AEC  needs  addi- 
tional licensing  authority  to  permit  the 
interim  operation  of  sucli  plants  under 
expedited  procedures.  The  bill  before  us 
today  is  responsive  to  that  request  els  well 
as  to  the  concerns  of  those  who  want  an 
opportimity  for  a  complete  review  of  the 
safety  and  environmental  aspects  of  nu- 
clear powerplant  operation.  I,  therefore, 
urge  its  adoption. 


Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (HH.  14655)  to  amend 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  to  authorize  the  Commission 
to  issue  temporary  operating  licenses  for 
nuclear  power  reactors  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Price)  . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  TKX  ooMMtrrcx  or  the  whole 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bUl  H.R.  14655,  with  Mr. 
Foley  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tlUe  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Price)  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Hosmkr) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Price)  . 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  jrield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  us,  H JL 
14655,  is  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the 
AtcMnic  Energy  Commission  explicit  au- 
thority to  issue  a  temporary  operating 
license  for  a  nuclear  power  reactor  if  the 
electrical  output  from  the  plant  is  needed 
to  supply  essential  power  needs,  and  In 
that  event,  only  if  the  Commission  makes 
the  required  safety  and  environmental 
findings  for  purposes  of  the  temporary 
operation. 

The  bill  is  an  emergency  measure  of 
the  type  which  officials  of  the  executive 
branch  uid  of  the  major  utilities  have 
testified  before  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  and  other  committees  is 
needed  to  be  responsive  to  power  short- 
ages of  an  emergency  nature  expected  in 
certain  parts  of  the  country  commenc- 
ing this  summer.  Data  available  at  pres- 
ent indicate  that  the  shortages  will  con- 
tinue through  the  summer  of  1973. 

This  is  emergency  type  legislation  and 
the  licensing  authority  would  be  limited 
for  the  period  of  the  emergency  identi- 
fied, which  is  through  October  30.  1973. 

The  bill  was  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy, 
on  which  I  have  the  honor  to  serve  as 
vice  chairman.  It  was  reported  out  by 
our  committee  without  a  dissenting  vote 
after  deliberate  and  lengthy  considera- 
tion. 

The  bill  had  its  origin  in  the  adminis- 
tration proposal,  HJl.  13731.  considered 
by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy at  hearings  en  March  16  and  17. 
The  legislation  which  HJl.  14655  em- 
bodies is  reqwnsive  to  the  adminlstra- 
ti<m's  request  for  the  temporary  licens- 
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ing  authority  and  to  conoerns  expressed 
that  interested  members  of  the  mibllc 
who  qualify  for  intervention  in  hEC  li- 
censing proceedings  should  be  permitted 
to  express  their  position  in  a  meaningful 
way  In  a  licensing  proceeding.  I  believe 
that,  at  this  time,  the  committee  lias 
struck  a  sound  and  reasoaable  balance 
between  the  public  interest  involved  in 
taking  all  reasonable  steps  to  help  meet 
emergency  power  situations  and  the  in- 
terest of  certain  members  of  the  public 
to  particiiMite  in  the  licensing  proceed- 
ings. 

It  should  also  be  understood  that  thisi 
is  simply  a  stc^wap  measure.  It  In  no  wayj 
reduces  the  need  for  the  prompt  conj 
sideratliHi  of  legislation  aa  powerplan| 
siting  which  would  remove  some  of 
existing  complexities  and  imcertaintie 
regarding  the  approvals  needed  for  nu| 
clear  as  well  as  other  types  of  gene 
facilities.  It  emphasizes  the  need  for  per| 
manent  changes  which  would 
a  legislative  system  for  the  early  approv 
of  powerplant  sites  and  the  related  ap{ 
provals  imder  such  a  system.  Hopefv 
the  emergency  situations  of   the 
which  have  been  presented  to  us  could  1 
avoided  by  such  a  system:  and  withoi 
doubt,  costly  delays  in  the  millions  of^ 
dollars  could  be  avoided. 

At  the  outset  It  should  be  clearly  un- 
derstood that  the  amendment  which  is 
being  ctmsldered  in  no  way  rtiaxes  or 
lifts  any  of  the  safety  requirements 
which  are  now  in  the  law.  The  AUxnic 
Energy  Commission  is  still  reoxinsible 
for  making  the  necessary  safety  deter- 
minations. That  responsibility  will  con- 
tinue without  change.  The  statutorily 
Independent  Advisory  Committee  on  Re- 
actor Safeguards  and  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  also  maintain 
a  close  interest  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  Commission  handles  its  important 
safety  responsibilities. 

I  will  now  briefly  summarize  the  con- 
tents of  HH.  14655. 

The  new  licensing  authority  would  en- 1 
able  the  Atomic  Energy  Comn^ission  toj 
license  for  temporary  operation  nuclear/ 
powerplants    which    have    been    con- 
structed, but  whose  full-term,  full-powei| 
operating  license  is  the  subject  of  a  con^ 
tested  hearing.  Under  the  present 
the  AEC  does  not  have  explicit  authoa 
to  issue  a  temporary  operating  llcens  if 
the  permanent  license  is  oontestedJ^In 
the  absence  of  a  contest  on  the  per 
nent  license,  the  AEC  now  has  the 
thorlty  to  issue  any  appropriate  lice 
for  which  it  can  make  the  ne 
findings.  This  new  authority  could 
used  only  if  the  electrical  energy  fr 
the  plant  is  needed  to  supply  essentially 
needed  power  from  the  plant,  and  in 
event  only  if  the  Commission  makes  tMe 
necessary  safety  and  environmental  d^ 
terminations  for  purposes  of  the  tez 
porary  license. 

The    temporary    license    would    nc 
deprive  interested  memt)ers  of  the  public 
who  qualify  under  the  AEC's  regulatior 
for  Intervention  in  a  licensing  proceed^ 
ing,  of  a  full  review  of  the  health  an^ 
safety  and  environmental  matters  whic 
they  have  contested.  All  substantive 
quirements  of  applicable  law  would  ha^ 
to  be  satisfied.  The  report  of  the  statutor 


Advisory  Committee  on  Reactor  aafe- 
on  the  idant  would  have  to  be 
Available  as  well  as  the  safety  evaluaitloo 
3f  the  ABCs  regulatory  staff. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  em- 
phasize that  interested  members  of  the 
public  who  qualify  as  intervenors  under 
AEC  regxilations  would  continue  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  AEC  licensing  hearings. 
Such  interested  parties  would  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  initially  express  their 
views  on  the  proposed  temporary  op- 
eration in  the  form  of  afOdavlts.  A  hear- 
ing would  be  held  on  the  petition  for  a 
temporary  operating  license  under  expe- 
dited procedures  which  the  Commission 
deems  appropriate.  If,  in  the  view  of  the 
Commission,  the  affidavits  raised  a  sub- 
stantial Issue  of  merit  In  connection  with 
the  proposed  temporary  operating  li- 
cense. Interested  parties  would  be  given 
reasonable  opportimity  to  present  their 
views  to  the  Commission  under  expedited 
procedures  which  the  Commission  deems 
i4}propriate.  The  Commission  is  given 
the  authority  to  develop  flexible  pro- 
cedures which  would  be  adequate  to  deal 
with  the  circumstances  of  individual 
cases. 

No  one  can  predict  In  advance  wheth- 
er, in  the  Commission's  Judgment,  there 
will  be  a  substantial  issue  raised  with 
ard  to  the  temporary  operating  11- 
flndings.  Thus  the  Commission 
ould  not  be  put  in  a  procediutd 
raitjacket  en  the  assumption  that 
,ch  substantial  issues  will  be  raised 
d  will  have  to  be  considered  in  the  de- 
lonmaking  process  for  the  temporary 
cense.  In  other  words,  the  Commission 
given  the  authority  to  tailor  the  pre- 
ribed  procediu«  and  the  conduct  of 
le  heating  to  meet  the  actual  practical 
xigencies  of  Individual  situations,  with 
'reservation  of  the  (^portunlty  for  quai- 
led Intervenors  to  raise  meritorious 
questions  regarding  the  proposed  tempo- 
rary operating  license. 

In  the  al)8ence  of  meritorious  Issues, 
specific  proffers  by  intervenors  on  the 
facts  they  propose  to  adduce  on  such 
issues,  by  what  witnesses,  etc.,  the  de- 
cision on  the  tempoiraiy  operation  could 
be  rendered  on  the  pleadings,  and  the 
hearing  with  regard  to  temporary  opera- 
tion would  be  pro  forma.  Any  broad  con- 
ceptual demand  for  a  trial  type  hearing 
which  is  not,  in  the  Judgment  and  discre- 
tion of  the  Commission,  buttressed  by 
the  foregoing — meritorious  issues,  facts 
proposed  to  be  adduced,  witnesses,  and 
so  forth — should  be  rejected.  In  other 
words.  Intransigent  om>onents  of  a  nu- 
clear powerplant  or  any  other  action 
which,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Commis- 
sion, is  consistent  with  a  desire  for  pro- 
tracted delay,  should  be  rejected. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  provides  an 
opportunity  for  judicial  review  of  any 
Commission  decision  authorizing  tem- 
porary operation  under  this  new  section 
192. 

The  bill  would  also  specifically  require 
the  Commission  to  include  all  necessary 
terms  and  conditions  in  the  temporary 
operating  license.  One  condition  which  is 
specifically  identified  in  the  legislation 
is  that  the  temporary  licensee  not  retire 
or  dismantle  any  of  its  existing  generat- 
ing capacity  on  the  ground  of  Uie  avail- 


ability of  the  capacity  of  the  facility 
which  Is  operating  under  the  temporary 
license.  The  putpoee  of  that  condition  is 
to  assure  that  such  actions  do  not  per- 
petuate the  need  for  continuing  a  tem- 
porary operating  license. 

Hie  authority  under  this  sectloQ  could 
be  used  in  proceedings  In  which  the  Is- 
suance of  the  full-term  license  Is  being 
contested  on  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  legislation.  Further,  if  procedures 
have  already  been  followed  in  any  such 
contested  proceeding  In  connection  with 
a  request  for  partial  operation  which  is 
pen^ng  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
legislation  and  which,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Commissi  OP,  are  adequate  to  com- 
ply with  the  procedures  under  section 
192,  these  procedures  would  not  have  to 
be  repeated.  Specific  examples  of  such 
procedures  are  the  requirement  for  pub- 
lishing notice  of  petition  for  temporary 
operating  authority,  and  the  opportunl^ 
for  parties  to  express  their  positions  on 
tliat  petition. 

Even  though  a  temporary  license  is  is- 
sued, the  licensee  must  still  pursue  with 
due  diligence  his  application  for  the 
permanent  license.  If  the  licensee  does 
not  meet  its  test,  tlie  Commission  is  di- 
rected to  vacate  the  temp(»tiry  <n>erating 
license.  The  purpose  of  this  is  to  assure 
that  the  temporary  license  Is  not  viewed 
by  anyone  as  being  an  adequate  substi- 
tute for  the  permanent  license. 

Mr.  Chalraian,  it  should  be  apparent 
from  this  summary  that  the  effectiveness 
of  this  legislation  will  depend  in  large 
measure  on  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion's implementation  of  it.  In  that  re- 
gard, I  include  in  the  Recoro  my  Vbus  1, 
1972.  letter  to  Dr.  James  R.  Schlesinger 
lu-glng  the  Commission  to  anticipate  the 
enactment  of  the  legislation  and  have  the 
implementing  regulations  available  for 
immediate  use. 
The  letter  referred  to  foUows: 
Jonrr  Ooiocrt^  on  Atomic  Enxbot, 

Wathitigton,  D.C..  Map  1, 1972. 
Hon.  Jaiccb  R.  Scblksincek, 
Chairman,  US.  Atomic  Energy  Oommiuion, 
Waahington,  D.C. 
DxAs  Um.  ScHLnnnm:  As  you  an  aware, 
the  Joint  OocnmlttM  on  Atomic  Kn«rgy  re- 
ported (HOuae  Beport  02-1037)  HJL  1468S 
to  the  HouM  on  AprU  27.  Tbat  bill  may  well 
be  paaeed  by  tbe  HOuae  this  week,  and  by  the 
Senate  In  the  near  future.  A  key  feature  of 
the  bill.  If  the  CSommlnlon  la  going  to  be 
succeesful  In  meeting  emergency  type  11- 
oenslng  ■Ituattons.  Is  the  Implementatlim  of 
the  authority  given  to  the  Oammtekn  to 
provide  for  flazlbis  procedures  which  may  be 
tailored  to  the  clreumstances  of  each  Individ- 
ual case.  These  procedures,  imder  the  bUl. 
are  those  which  the  Commission  deems  ap- 
propriate by  rule,  regulation  or  order  to  fii- 
cUltate  timely  decision-making  as  regards  a 
petition  for  a  temporary  operating  license. 

In  view  of  the  emergency  nature  of  this 
legislation,  and  tlie  Importance  of  tlie  Oom- 
mlsslons  procedures  to  Implement  It.  the 
CcHnmlttee  would  like  to  receive  within  a 
week  from  the  date  of  this  letter,  or  such 
earlier  date  as  may  be  practicable,  the  0cm- 
mlsslons  regulations  Implementing  HA. 
14660  or  a  draft  thereof.  If  the  Commission 
has  any  question  concerning  the  scope  of  the 
authority  which  It  would  be  given  under  this 
legislation.  I  would  like  to  be  Informed 
promptly.  Also,  after  the  Commission  sub- 
mlte  the  Initial  draft  of  Ite  procedures  im- 
plementing the  bill.  It  Is  requested  that  you 
provide  the  Committee  on   a  weekly 
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with  tbe  resulte  ci  your  staff's  eflorte  to  fur- 
ther develop  and  refine  the  need  regulations. 
In  other  words,  the  Committee  wante  the 
OommlSBkni  to  be  In  a  position  to  be  able  to 
use  this  new  authority  as  soon  as  U  Is  en- 
acted Into  law.  It  would  seem  highly  desir- 
able tor  tbe  Oommlssion  to  anticipate  the  en- 
actment of  this  legislation  and  have  tbe  nee- 
eaaary  Imidemantlng  rogulattoos  p\ibUshed 
at  the  earliest  date,  even  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment. 

Sincerely  youn, 

MlLVIIf  Puci. 
Vice  OtuOrman. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  lUinois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  tn  support  of  the  bill.  Hit.  14655. 

Mr.  Chairman.  HJl.  14655  is  soundly 
conceived  legislation  which  Is  reqmnslve 
to  the  administration's  request  for  licens- 
ing authority  to  deal  with  emergency 
power  situations.  I  think  It  is  Indeed  un- 
fortunate that  our  inaction  has  been  one 
of  the  many  contributors  to  a  variety  of 
causes  of  the  pending  emergency.  To 
avoid  or  reduce  the  need  for  similar 
measures  In  the  future  we  have  to  de- 
vtiop,  and  do  so  on  a  priority  basis,  na- 
tional energy  policies  and  means  for  them 
to  be  carried  out.  Among  other  things, 
this  probably  will  require  s(»ne  changes  in 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches. 

As  far  as  the  immediate  situation  is 
concerned,  here  are  some  of  the  prob- 
lems disclosed  in  the  hearings  held  by 
the  Joint  Committee  on  March  16  and 
17  on  the  proposed  legislation  from 
which  H.R.  14655  emerged: 

First.  That  the  combined  effects  of  two 
judicial  decisions,  the  so-called  Calvert 
Cliffs  and  Quad  Cities  cases,  on  the  AEC 
licensing  process  have  contributed  sub- 
stantially to  delay  in  that  process. 
As  a  result,  many  nuclear  powerplants 
are  not  c(»ning  on  the  line  as  scheduled. 

Second.  Electric  power  reserves  in 
several  regions  of  the  Nation  could  fall 
quite  low  during  peak  load  periods  this 
summer,  next  winter,  and  Uie  summer 
of  1973. 

Third.  The  low  reserves  diulng  these 
periods  will  present  very  real  risks  to  the 
adequacy  and  reliability  of  the  power 
sui^Ues  in  these  regions. 

FV)urth.  The  consequences  to  the  health 
and  safety  of  the  people  and  to  the  econ- 
omy of  any  shortages  of  or  interrup- 
tions in  the  power  supply  could  be  serious. 

Fifth.  These  threatened  power  short- 
ages stand  a  good  chsnce  of  being  avoid- 
ed or  ameliorated  by  the  passage  of  legis- 
lation to  authorize  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  to  issue  temporary  operating 
licenses  for  plants  which  are  resdv  to  go 
into  operation,  except  that  its  permaner.t 
license  to  oi>erate  is  being  contested. 

Sixth.  The  temporary  operating  licens- 
ing authority  could  only  be  exercised  il 
the  Commission  made  the  necessary 
safety  and  environmental  findings  for 
purposes  of  the  temporary  operation. 

Seventh.  Issuance  of  a  temporary  oper- 
ating license  would  not  prejudice  in  any 
way  any  parties'  right  in  Uie  contested 
hearing  on  the  permanent  license,  nor 
any  acticoi  which  the  licaisee  may  ulti- 
matdy  have  to  take  gis  a  result  of  the 
contested  hearing. 


Eighth.  In  view  of  the  need  for  the  leg- 
Islatlon.  the  predae  manner  in  which  it 
deeds  only  with  the  emergency  situation, 
I  urge  my  ccdleagues  to  promptly  pass 
HH.  14655.  The  arguments  for  its  speedy 
enactment  are  compelling:  The  conse- 
quences which  could  occur  if  it  Is  not 
enacted  are  real  and  serious:  no  one  will 
be  adversely  affected  by  the  enactment  of 
HJR.  14655:  there  is  everything  to  gain  by 
the  prompt  enactment  of  this  legislation. 

One  further  point,  Mr.  Chairman: 

I  would  like  to  comment  briefiy  in  con- 
nection with  the  provision  in  H  Jl.  14655 
which  is  Intended  to  assure  that  tlie  tem- 
porary operating  authority  shall  not  be 
used  by  the  licensee  as  a  device  upon 
ndilch  to  base  the  dismantling  or  retir- 
ing of  existing  generating  capacity.  The 
temporary  authority  is  intended  to  pro- 
vide for  capacity  which  is  needed  in  re- 
gions where  predicted  reserve  margins 
are  not  adequate.  It  is  obvious,  there- 
fore, that  a  nuclear  powerplant  Ucensed 
for  a  temporary  period  on  the  basis  of 
Inadequate  reserve  capacity  should  not 
be  utilized  in  place  of  plants  owned  by 
the  utilities  which  are  in  serviceable 
condition  and  could  be  used  to  provide 
reserve  margin  during  that  same  period. 
In  order  to  assure  that  such  a  situation 
does  not  prevail,  the  committee  Included 
in  the  bill  the  following  sentence  (p.  4, 
Unes 11-17): 

The  temporary  license  shall  contain  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Commission  may 
deem  necessary.  Including  the  duration  of 
the  license  and  any  provision  for  the  exten- 
sion thereof,  and  the  requirement  that  the 
licensee  not  retire  or  dismantle  any  of  ite 
existing  generating  capacity  on  the  ground 
of  the  availability  of  the  capacity  from  the 
facility  which  Is  operating  under  tbe  tem- 
porary license. 

Although,  as  a  practical  matter,  it 
does  not  appear  that  an  electric  utility 
would  want  to  take  such  actim  during 
the  early  period  of  operation  of  a  new 
large  generating  unit  on  its  system,  the 
committee  nevertheless  believed  that  it 
would  be  prudent  to  include  this  proviso 
in  the  bUl. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
strongly  support  HJl.  14655  and  urge 
that  it  be  passed  by  this  body.  Dr.  James 
R.  Schlesinger  and  others  have  testified 
that  there  is  a  clear  need  for  this  legis- 
lation to  give  the  Commission  necessary 
licensing  fiexlblllty  to  anticipate  power 
need  situations  for  the  coming  summer, 
for  the  winter  of  1972-73.  and  for  the 
summer  of  1973. 

This  is  transitional  legislation  to  deal 
with  the  emergency  situation  for  the 
period  ending  with  the  summer  of  1973. 

By  no  means  should  this  legislation  be 
viewed  as  a  panacea  for  energy  prob- 
lems. Instead,  it  is  an  early  symptom  of 
more  serious  problems  we  are  going  to 
encotmter  if  actions  are  not  taken  soon. 
The  House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee,  which  I  am  proud  to  serve  as 
chairman,  last  month  held  extmslve 
hearings  on  our  Nation's  energy  prob- 
lems. During  this  decade  and  beyond. 


there  will  be  many  challenges  which  have 
to  be  met  if  we  are  going  to  maintain  our 
position  of  strength  domestlcaUy  and 
in  world  affairs.  Without  adequate  sup- 
plies of  energy,  no  nation  can  continue 
to  be  strong  at  home  and  abroad.  Pol- 
icies must  be  carefully  developed  and  Im- 
plemented. To  assiure  that  the  necessary 
acticms  are  taken,  organizational  revi- 
sions are  needed  in  l>oth  the  executive 
and  legMative  branches.  We  need  a  unit- 
ed and  coordinated  effort  to  establlsfa 
vitally  needed  national  energy  policies. 
There  is  no  time  for  agencl^,  depert- 
tnents,  or  congressional  committees 
which  have  various  pieces  of  the  energy 
action  to  work  at  cross  purposes.  This 
will  continue  to  be  ncmproductive  and 
counterproductive. 

If  we  do  not  meet  these  challenges,  fu- 
ture emergencies  will,  in  my  view,  be 
much  more  serious  than  the  ones  which 
face  certain  areas  of  the  coimtry  through 
1973.  And  for  the  futtire,  we  may  not  be 
as  fortunate  as  we  axe  now  to  have  plants 
which  are  already  constructed  and  are, 
for  the  most  part,  ready  to  operate  ex- 
cept for  a  proliferation  of  administrative 
redtape,  which  to  some  considerable 
degree  has  been  caused  by  laws  which 
the  Congress  has  enacted. 

My  position  as  a  staunch  supporter  and 
protector  of  our  Nation's  public  lands 
and  their  resources  for  the  benefit  of 
all  of  our  people  is  well  established.  I 
support  the  objectives  of  recently  enacted 
laws  to  protect  them  and  the  rest  of  our 
environment.  But,  I  simply  do  not  believe 
that  broadly  worded  legislation  which 
permits  a  field  day  for  plaintiffs  in  courts 
and  chaos  in  the  administrative  process 
is  in  the  public  Interest.  Tliese  are  not 
recent  views.  In  this  Chamber  in  1969. 
I  informed  my  cirileagues  that  fundamen- 
tal and  wide-ranging  changes  were  being 
made  in  the  administrative  decision- 
making process  by  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act.  Although  I  support 
the  objectives  of  NEPA,  there  was  prac- 
tically no  thou^t  or  meaningful  guid- 
ance given  In  the  legldatlon  for  its  prac- 
tical Implementation.  And,  regrettably, 
little  or  no  guidance  has  been  given  by 
the  Council  on  Environmoital  Quality. 
I  am  informed  that  the  pleas  of  AEC 
representatives  were  also  unheeded  by 
those  involved  in  the  legislative  process 
Yi^ch  ultimately  resulted  in  the  enact- 
ment of  the  NatiCHial  Environmental 
Policy  Act. 

If  we  are  to  meet  the  energy  challenges 
of  this  decade  and  those  which  are  to 
follow  in  this  century,  we  simply  have 
to  coordinate  our  efforts  and  talents  and 
develop  meaningful  iwlicles  which  can 
be  practically  Implemented. 

For  the  current  emergency,  HJl.  14655 
is  carefully  drawn  legislation  which  Is 
designed  to  meet  the  specific  energy 
shortage  problems  now  foreseen  through 
the  summer  of  1973. 1  commend  its  pre- 
cise approach  to  drafters  of  future  en- 
vironmental legislation.  Surely  legisla- 
tion which  would  give  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  the  fiexiblllty,  provided  it 
makes  the  necessary  safety  and  environ- 
mental flndingn,  to  license  plants  on  a 
temporary  basis  to  meet  emergency  pow- 
er needs  is  in  the  Interest  of  our  dtlaens. 
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I  urge  Its  passage  by  this  body  and  Its 
speedy  enactment  into  law.  f 

Mr.  H08MER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yif Id 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Price  of  Illinois, 
the  distinguished  vice  chairman  of  »ie 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy, 
ably  summarized  the  principal  feature 
H.R.  14655.  I  would  like  to  elaborate 
the  purpose  of  the  bill  and  the  urger 
which  surrounds  this  requested  auth( 
Ity. 

At  the  hearings  conducted  by 
Joint  Committee  on  March  16  and 
both  the  administration  and  the  util 
witnesses  testified  to  the  threat, 
power  shortages  commencing  this  sim- 
mer in  certain  parts  of  the  country.  Es- 
sentially the  same  testimony  has  b  en 
presented  at  the  Joint  hearings  of  he 
Senate  Committees  on  Public  Wo  ks 
and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  bel  >re 
the  Subcommittee  on  Fisheries  vid 
Wildlife  Conservation  of  the  H( 
Committee  on  Merchant  Bferine 
Fisheries,  and  the  Senate  Commltl 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Five  regions  merit  special  al„ 
In  evaluating  power  supply  conditlt 
the  summer  of  1972:  New  York;  xu 
em  Illinois- Wisconsin;  Iowa;  the 
glnla-Carollnas;  and  Florida  ai^. 
Without  the  output  frrnn  the  nuc  ear 
plants  which  have  already  been  c  m- 
structed.  the  estimated  reserve  n  sir- 
gins  will  be  17.4  percent  in  New  York;  8.7 
percent  in  northern  Illinois- Wlsconan; 
a  negative  1.5  percent  in  Iowa;  3.9  pkr- 
cent  in  the  Virginla-Carollnas;  and  1  [A 
percent  in  Florida.  These  levels  wlU  ae 
reduced  if  the  fossil  plants  scheduled  to 
come  Into  operation  are  delayed.  In  t  le 
winter  1972-73,  the  regions  most  a  1- 
versely  affected,  if  the  planned  gene$- 
tion  additions  from  nuclear  plants 
not  allowed  to  operate,  are  New  _ 
land,  the  Virglnia-Carolinas  area.  Fl( 
da.  the  Tennessee  Valley,  and  tl 
Rocky  Mountain  area. 

No  one  can  say  with  certainty  tl 
the  expected  power  shortages  in  th< 
areas  will   materialize   or.   If   they 
that  they  could  be  avoided  by  a  tem| 
rary  licensing  of  these  plants.  Respo^ 
ble  officials  of  the  Qovemment  and' 
flclals  of  the  utilities  have  testified  ^ 
before  the  Joint  Committee  and  bel 
other  committees  that  threatened  ^. 
er  shortages  stand  a   good  chance 
being   avoided   or   ameliorated   by 
passage  of  this  legislation.  The  adi. 
istration  has  recommended  urgently 
passage  of  such  legi.slation. 

The    undisputed    testimony    receii 
by  the  committee  indicates  that  at  leL.. 
2  months'  leadtime  is  needed  for  test- 
ing   before    completed    nuclear    powef- 
plants  can  operate  at  full  power. 

As  noted  by  Mr.  Price,  this  leu 
tlon  in  no  way  adversely  affects 
right  of  interested  members  of  the  pi 
lie  to  participate  in  the  AEC  licen:. 
process.  It  permits  such  partlcipation\to 
continue    under    the    existing    requii 
ments  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act,  b| 
provides  additional   licensing  authoi 
under  which  the  public  interest  can 
served   by    a    temporary   operating 
cense  when  the  energy  from  a  compli 


ig 


ed  plant  which  the  Commission  has 
foimd  can  be  operated  safely  is  needed 
to  meet  energy  needs  in  particular  serv- 
ice areas. 

Over  the  past  several  years  consid- 
erable attention  has  focused  on  the  hear- 
ing phase  of  the  AEC  regulatory  func- 
tion. To  some  lesser  degree,  attention  is 
also  focused  on  the  application  review 
process  which  is  conducted  by  the  AEC's 
regulatory  staff  and  the  statutorily  In- 
dependent Advisory  Committee  on  Re- 
actor Safeguards.  Some  people  would 
have  us  believe  that  everything  about 
the  safety  of  a  nuclear  power  reactor 
depends  on  their  having  the  right  to  be 
heard.  And.  If  a  reactor  is  allowed  to 
operate  without  a  hearing  with  adver- 
sary courtroom  procedures,  there  wlU 
be  no  control  over  the  reactor  from  the 
standpoints  of  health  and  safety,  en- 
vironmental matters  and  so  on.  This  Is 
simply  not  so.  The  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission has  the  responsibility  not  only 
to  make  the  necessary  safety  and  en- 
vironmental determinations  for  pur- 
poses of  initial  licensing,  but  the  con- 
tinuing responsibility  in  that  regard  for 
the  fuU  term  of  the  license. 

The  operation  of  a  nuclear  power  re- 
actor under  an  ABC  license  must  be  In 
accord  with  applicable  terms  and  con- 
ditions pieced  in  the  license  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission;  applicable 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  Commission; 
and  applicable  requirements  of  law.  The 
operation  of  a  nuclear  power  reactor  Is 
subject  to  the  continuing  regulatory 
control  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Ccmmis- 
slon.  If ,  as  a  result  of  the  Commission's 
own  compliance  and  inspection  pro- 
grams or  upon  petition  by  an  Interested 
member  of  the  public,  the  need  for 
compliance  actitni  is  evident,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  requires  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  to  act.  This  kind  of  con- 
tinuing regulatory  responsibility,  and 
the  opportunity  for  any  Interested  mem- 
ber of  the  public  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Commission  facts  or  other 
matters  which  he  believes  warrant  the 
Commission's  attention  and  regulatory 
action,  continues  throughout  the  term 
of  the  license.  In  other  words,  the  of?- 
portunlty  for  officials  and  Interested 
members  of  the  public  to  present  their 
views  to  the  Commission  on  the  opera- 
tion of  a  nuclear  power  reactor  is  not 
limited  to  the  specific  time  when  the 
question  being  considered  Is  whether  an 
operating  license  should  be  Issued. 

As  noted  by  Mr.  Prick  of  Illinois,  HH. 
14655  has  been  reported  by  the  Joint 
Committee  without  any  dissent.  I  am 
confident  that  the  bill  which  the  Joint 
Committee  has  recommended  tc  the  Con- 
gress is  a  sound  one  and  I  tr'jst  that  we 
will  have  the  support  of  the  House  when 
the  time  comes  for  a  vote. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  present  time 
there  are  two  licenses  that  are  required 
In  connection  with  nuclear  reactors  for 
power.  This  bill  would  add  a  possible 
third. 

Now  the  first  license  that  is  required 
is  a  license  to  construct  a  nuclear  power- 
plant.  That  is  before  any  brick  or  mor- 
tar is  put  in  place  (down)  and  the  con- 


struction permit  is  only  issued  after  an 
intensive  study  of  the  proposed  reactor 
by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  anal- 
ysis of  all  the  requirements  for  safety, 
and  the  other  things  that  are  involved. 

The  second  license  now  on  the  books 
is  a  license  which  is  reqxiired  to  operate  a 
nuclear  reactor.  That  comes  after  all  of 
this  construction  is  completed  and  the 
installation  is  ready  to  go  and  start  turn- 
ing out  kilowatts. 

Now  the  period  of  time  between  the 
construction  permit  and  the  time  for  the 
operating  license  today  amoimts  to 
around  7  years. 

Now  what  has  happened  in  the  7  years 
since  many  construction  permits  were 
issued  and  these  reactors  have  been  bulH 
was  the  passage  of  the  National  Elnviron- 
mental  Policy  Act  of  1969.  That  act  has 
interposed  a  requirement  in  connection 
with  this  operating  license,  that  a  very 
comprehensive  environmental  analysis 
be  made — so  comprehensive  in  fact  that 
there  has  not  been  time  even  since  Janu- 
ary 1.  1970.  over  a  year  ago  to  complete 
the  number  of  such  analyses  as  required 
by  law  in  time  to  finish  them  before  these 
reactors  are  ready  to  go  on  the  line. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  about  13 
reactors  involved  that  are  ready  or  will 
be  ready  either  this  summer  when  the 
power  peak  occurs  or  next  winter  when 
another  power  peak  occurs  that  will  not 
have  the  benefit  of  the  completion  of 
these  enviroiunental  studies. 

A  couple  of  weeks  ago,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell)  brought  a 
bill  (HJEl.  13752)  in  here  which  would 
partially  meet  that  problem.  We  passed 
the  bill  and  sent  it  over  to  the  Senate. 
It  proposed  to  allow  a  reactor  to  be  li- 
censed when  there  was  a  power  shortage 
in  Its  service  region  and  under  certain 
other  circumstances  even  though  this 
lengthy  environmental  study  had  not 
been  completed.  This  was  a  kind  of  sus- 
pension, for  a  particular  purpose,  of  the 
E:nvironmental  Protection  Act  under 
very,  very  limited  and  discrete  conditions. 
But  that  did  not  take  care  of  our  other 
problem  which  was  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission's  lack  of  authority  to  license 
plants  under  these  circumstances.  That 
is  what  we  are  in  here  for  today,  to 
amend  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  so  that 
you  can  have  a  simplified  procedure  in 
these  situations  where  there  is  a  power 
shortage  to  get  an  interim,  temporary  li- 
cense Issued  In  order  to  take  care  of  a 
power  shortage  to  the  extent  of  freeing 
those  plants  that  otherwise  are  ready 
to  go  on  the  Une. 

There  are  safeguards,  and  many  of 
them — ^many  discrete  ones — in  this  legis- 
lation. It  has  to  be  established  that  the 
plant  would  be  safely  operable  and  there 
would  be  adequate  protection  of  the  en- 
vironment before  such  temporary  license 
could  issue.  Also,  there  must  be  a  report 
on  the  safety  of  that  reactor  by  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Reactor  Safegutuds 
and  also  a  completed  safety  evaluation 
by  the  AEC  regulatory  staff. 

In  the  event  that  such  an  Interim  li- 
cense is  issued,  it  is  always  cancelable 
for  any  good  reason  concerning  the  en- 
vironment or  safety,  or  even  cancelable 
If,  in  fact,  a  utility  does  not  go  ahead  and 
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pursue  the  getting  of  its  regular  full- 
term  license  with  due  diligence. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  What  kind  of  public 
bearing  would  be  held  on  an  interim  li- 
cense application  for  a  nuclear  power- 
plant? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  The  hearing  required 
to  be  held  on  a  petition  for  a  temporary 
operating  license  is  purposely  not  speci- 
fied In  the  bill  or  required  to  be  an  "on 
the  record"  adjudicatory-type  or  trial- 
type  hearing.  If  this  were  not  the  case, 
this  legislation  would  hardly  have  been 

As  the  House  report  on  the  bill  makes 
clear,  the  requirement  for  trial-type 
heaitog  was  not  considered  appropriate 
to  provide  the  procedural  fiezibility 
needed  for  the  Commission  to  be  respon- 
sive to  emergency  situations.  This  is  un- 
derscored by  the  fact  that  the  adjudi- 
catory proceeding  on  the  full  operating 
license  will  continue  unaffected  by  the 
interim  licensing  proceeding.  While  the 
Commission  has  the  necessary  latitude 
to  tailor  the  hearing  procediu-es  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  at  hand,  it  is 
a  requirement  of  the  bill  that  those  pro- 
cedures be  "expedited  procedures." 

Thus,  it  is  expected  that  rarely,  if  ever, 
will  extensive  cross-examination  as  such 
be  either  needed  or  allowed.  The  basic 
purpose  of  the  hearings  is  to  amplify,  to 
the  extent  necessary,  matters  that  have 
been  put  forward  in  the  required  affi- 
davits and  pleadings. 

In  short,  what  is  basically  Intended  is 
a  non-trial-type  hearing,  not  the  adjudi- 
catory hearing  now  required  on  the  de- 
mand of  an  interested  person  for  a  full- 
term  operating  license.  We  are  facing 
up  to  potential  emergency  situations  and 
what  is  intended  is  emergency  procedures 
that  can  be  conducted  with  expedition 
and  dispatch. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yidd? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  gather  the  intent  of 
this  bill  is  to  allow  the  issuance  of  a 
temporary  license  notwithstanding  the 
passage  by  Congress,  I  believe  unani- 
mously, of  a  bill  known  as  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Act.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  That  is  not  correct,  but 
in  essence  it  gives  somewhat  the  fiavor 
of  the  situation. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Therefore,  what  we  are 
actually  saying  is  that  while  the  rest 
of  the  country,  all  other  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government,  all  other  agencies 
of  State  governments,  and  all  other  in- 
dividuals must  comply  with  that  act,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  alone  does 
not  have  to. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  That  Is  incorrect.  The 
correct  situation  is  that  the  original  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  was  not 
written  on  a  moimtain  and  csu-ved  in 
stone.  It  was  like  any  other  piece  of 
legislation,  designed  to  meet  a  situation. 
Imperfectly,  in  some  cases,  it  did  meet 
that  situation. 


For  example,  it  failed  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  there  might  be  a  confiict 
between  a  pristine  protection  of  the  en- 
vironment in  every  essence  tmd  the  peo- 
ple's need  for  power  in  times  when  there 
were  great  demands  for  electricity.  Power 
peaks  occur  in  both  summer  and  winter, 
and  we  are  facing  precisely  and  exactly 
that  situation  this  summer  and  next  win- 
ter. This  measure  will  balance  the  needs 
of  the  people  for  power  as  against  pro- 
tection of  the  environment  and,  believe 
me.  there  is  nothing  inimical  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  environment  in  this  bill. 

In  order  to  have  one  of  these  tempo- 
rary interim  licenses  issued,  there  must 
be  a  NEPA  report.  In  other  words,  for 
the  length  of  the  time  that  this  tempo- 
mry  license  will  be  in  force  and  permit- 
ting the  production  of  power,  there  has 
to  have  been  a  competent  analysis  on  be- 
half of  the  public — the  UJ3.  public — to 
make  certain  that  any  enviroimiental 
impact  of  operating  this  plant  has  been 
analyzed  and  balanced  against  the  need 
for  such  temporary  cweration.  There 
can  be  no  ignoring  of  the  potential  en- 
vironmental consequences  of  the  pro- 
posed operation — ^the  full  intent  of  NEPA 
will  be  carried  out. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  niinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  niinois. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  The  language 
on  page  2.  lines  8-17,  of  the  bill  specifical- 
ly states  the  necessity  for  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act.  At  line  14  the 
language  of  the  bill  states — 

The  Commiasion  must  satisfy  the  applica- 
ble reqiilrements  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  prior  to  Issuing  any  tem- 
porary operating  license  under  this  section 
192. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  hope  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  was  listening  and 
understood.  He  is  still  on  his  feet.  I  will 
ask  him  if  he  wishes  me  to  yield  further. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  will  be  happy  to  have 
the  gentleman  yield.  I  have  read  the  re- 
port, and  even  though  the  language 
which  the  gentleman  has  read  is  in  the 
bill,  the  report  indicates  that  this  is  not 
the  case  because  it  states  on  page  8  the 
requirements  would  be  a  limited  environ- 
mental review  after  balancing  all  the 
factors.  In  other  words,  what  we  are 
faced  with  right  now  I  think  might  be 
analyzed  as  it  was  by  Admiral  Rickover 
when  he  appeared  before  our  commit- 
tee, that  it  might  be  advantageous  to 
turn  out  a  few  lights  and  turn  off  a 
little  air  conditioning  rather  than  to  nm 
this  chance. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  suppose  if  the  gentle- 
man wants  to  incur  the  cost  of  running 
short  on  power,  which  In  terms  of  what 
happened  in  Great  Britain  during  the 
recent  strike  resulted  in  deaths  of  the 
old  and  sometimes  the  young,  as  well  as 
other  possible  serious  consequences,  that 
is  his  business.  Frankly,  I  advocate  we 
avoid  that  kind  of  thing  and  pass  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reswve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  include  at  this  point 


material  which  wiU  be  of  value  to  my 
colleagues: 

Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
Washington,  D.C..  AprO  17. 1972. 
Mr.  Edward  J.  Baossr. 

Executive  Director,  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Drar  Mr.  Bausrr:  This  will  respond  to  your 
request  for  a  statement  of  the  Commission's 
position  with  respect  to  the  Interim  licensing 
legislation  now  before  the  Joint  Committee, 
and  the  letter  written  to  the  Joint  Committee 
by  the  Sierra  Club  dated  April  11.  1972. 

The  need  for  legislation  has  not  baslcaUy 
changed  since  the  time  of  our  testimony  on 
the  pending  bills  on  March  22.  The  Immedi- 
ate Quad  Cities  situation  has  eased,  but 
other  plants  stUl  remain  in  uncertain  status 
vls-a-vls  the  licensing  process  with  respect 
to  avallablUty  in  the  coming  summer,  the 
winter  of  1972-1973,  and  the  summer  of  1973. 
The  cloud  on  the  Commission's  Calvert  Cliffs 
NEPA  regulations  remains.  And  while  we  con- 
tmue  to  take  the  position  that  these  regu- 
lations are.  In  fact,  consistent  with  NEPA — 
Including  continued  reliance  on  them  In  the 
Uoenslng  process — the  Commission  believes 
the  need  for  legislative  clartflcatlon  con- 
tinues. 

Contrary  to  certain  comments  or  state- 
ments attributed  to  me.  my  position  on  the 
need  for  legislation  Is  unchanged.  I  have 
repeatedly  stated  that  a  bill  Is  necessary,  and 
that  action  on  legislation  Is  necessary  well 
before  summer.  The  bill  pending  In  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
while  It  technically  amends  NEPA,  Is  not  so 
much  an  amendment  of  the  basic  purpose  of 
NEPA  as  It  Is  a  clartflcatlon  of  the  applica- 
tion of  NEPA  In  the  interim  licensing  of 
nuclear  plants.  The  Commission  does  not 
lightly  seek  legislative  reUef.  Were  there 
alternatives  to  the  passage  of  a  blU  that 
would  be  as  effecUve  In  responding  to  the 
public  interest  In  this  situation,  we  would 
not  have  taken  the  affirmative  position  that 
the  legislative  course  represented  by  Interim 
licensing  proposals  Is  a  necessary  and  proper 

one. 

The  Implications  with  respect  to  the  safety 
hearing  process  of  the  AEC  Inherent  In  the 
Interim  licensing  legislation  are  most  salu- 
tary. In  our  view.  The  Interim  licensing  pro- 
posal would  allow  an  enhanced  degree  of  dis- 
cretion to  the  Commission  In  Its  review  of 
thoee  safety  and  radiological  Issues  put  Into 
Issue  by  an  interim  operating  license  appli- 
cation. The  procedures  can  be  tailored  to 
the  clicvunstances,  to  the  duration  of  mterlm 
operation  sought,  and  to  the  power  needed, 
pending  the  full  hearing  before  the  Board 
on  the  full  tq)eratlng  license.  ThU  is  a  neces- 
sary option  for  the  Conunlsslon  in  cases 
where  the  public  Interest  may  require  and 
the  practicalities  of  an  individual  case  (and 
the  Issues  raised  In  cotmectlon  therewith) 
may  property  allow  such  interim  licensing 
without  detriment  to  the  public  health  and 
safety.  The  basic  findings  of  the  Act  relat- 
ing to  public  health  and  safety— Including 
the  ACRS  letter  and  staff  findings — would  be 
made  prior  to  Interim  operation.  This  Is  to 
say  that  all  relevant  findings  would  be  made 
as  a  prerequisite  to  interim  operation  that 
would  be  made  in  respect  to  the  same  opera- 
tion plant  as  to  which  there  was  no  licensing 
contest. 

The  amendment  In  and  of  Itself  would  not 
license  a  plant,  and  the  commission  would 
regard  Its  nqMnalbUlties  under  the  amend- 
ment to  be  no  lees  In  respect  to  Interim  li- 
censing than  they  are  with  re^>ect  to  any 
other  licensing  action  taken  by  the  commis- 
sion upon  which  the  public  health  and  safety 
depend. 

Sincerely, 

James  B.  Schlrsinqer, 

Chairman. 
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ADBQI7ACT   OF   ELECTUC   OEIfXXATINO   CaPA^ 

IN  Ammas  With  Pxnonta  Nucxkas 

Opbbatino  Licxmsks 

"nua  section  dlscuasM  In  some  detail 

Impacts  oX  nudear  delays  In  several  ai, 

where  critical  generating  capacity  defldenlles 
could  develop  during  the  next  12  monthsl 

Because  of  the  uncertainty  about  ability 
to  Issue  Interim  partial  power  permits 
oasloned  by  the  recent  Quad  Cltlee  court  — . 
clslon,  no  consideration  has  been  given  In  tie 
f(^Iowlng  analysis  to  the  availability  of  powlr 
prior  to  a  full  license  or  to  the  effect  of  pa 
tial  power  licenses  as  a  means  of  advancli^ 
the  date  of  full  commercial  power.  It  has  beei 
assumed  that  full  commercial  powM*  coull 
not  be  available  sooner  than  two  montm 
after  Issuance  of  a  full  power  license.  WhUI 
this  Is  believed  to  be  a  realistic  Interval,  ij 
Is  recognized  that  longer  periods  may  be  In^ 
volved  In  some  cases  and  the  best  Informa- 
tion available  to  the  FPC  has  been  used. 

As  noted.  In  some  Instances  the  listed  ca- 
pacity for  peak  load  periods  Includes  new 
foasu  oi4>aclty  scheduled  for  service  beyond 
the  May  31  and  October  31  cut-off  dates 
normally  used  by  the  FPC  to  Identify  de- 
pendable Bimuner  and  winter  capacity  levels. 
Experience  has  shown  that  such  capacity  of- , 
ten  cannot  be  considered  fully  dependable] 
during  the  first  few  months  of  operation. 

NZW    KNGIAKD    POWn    POOI. 

The  wlnter-peaklng  New  England  Pow^ 
Pool  has  an  Indicated  reserve  margin  of  2l| 
percent  during  the  summer  of  1972,  with  Plf 
grim,  Vermont  Yankee  and  Maine  Tankj 
units    not    available    for    full    commerclL, 
power.  (Commercial  dates  12/72,  12/72,  an] 
3/78  respectively) .  However,  the  abUlty  of  tl 
New  England  Power  Pool  to  assist  the  sun 
mer-peaklng  New  York  Pool  will  be  qui 
limited.  ^ 

For  the  winter  of  1972-73,  with  PUg 
and  Vermont  Yankee  commercially  avallal  e, 
the  reserve  margin  would  be  29.1  peicc  it. 
However,  further  slippages  of  the  units  wo  Id 
Jeopardize  the  winter  1972-73  power  sup  ly 
adequacy.  Without  these  units  the  win  er 
reserve  margin  would  be  ISil  percent. 


May  5,  1972 


Summtr       Wintar 
19721    1972-73' 


Net  powtr  rasourcts,  mat*- 

„*»"»-■ M.579  16.942 

Pnkload,  mefawitb 12,128  13,543 

Resarvt  marpn,  mtfMrttta. .  2, 451  3, 399 
RcMrvt  mariin,  pareani  tt 

paakload 20.2  25.1 


i.5 


'  y**"*'  Pilfrim,  Vannont  Yankaa,  and  Mitna  Yankea. 
'  *?•'  M'Fim  and  Varmont  Yankaa,  wttbout  Maine  Yank  i. 
»  WittiMt  Pilpim,  Varmant  Yankaa,  and  Maine  Yankaa 

mw  TOBx  pown  pool 
With  Consolidated  Edison's  Indian  Pclnt 
Unit  2  commercial  full  power  avallabi  ty 
sUpplng  to  August  1972.  the  adequacy  of 
power  In  the  summer  of  1972  will  be  <  b- 
pendent  upon  the  occurrence  of  heavy  <  t- 
mands  resulting  from  very  hot  weather,  up  in 
whether  1,334  MW  of  new  fossil  and  gas 
bine  capabUlty  schediUed  for  June  and  . 
1972  will  be  In  service,  and  upon  the  rat, 
unscheduled  capacity  outages.  With  both! 
dlan  Point  2  and  the  new  fossil  \mlts  cov 
as  part  of  the  Pool  capacity,  the  reserve  _ 
gin  would  be  21.8  percent,  a  level  which! 
not  always  been  adequate  In  the  past.  wT 
out  IndUn  Point  2.  the  reserve  margin  wi 
be  17.4  percent  and,  considering  the  ^^.^lft^ 
ter  of  the  reserve,  difficulties  are  probable 
less  supplemental  power  can  be  obta 
from  outside  the  area.  Because  of  delay 
new  capacity,  which  has  kept  older  unlU 
service  and  required  deferment  of  nuUi 
nance,  much  of  the  reserve  has  a  beH 
average  relUbUlty. 


For  the  Con  Ed  system  Itself,  the  summer 
1972  projected  peak  load  Is  8,400  MW  and 
Its  generating  capabUlty,  assuming  the  full 
capability  of  Indian  Point  2  and  several  new 
fossU  units,  will  be  10,206  MW.  Without  In- 
dian Point  2,  its  summer  1972  generating 
capabUlty,  assuming  no  delay  of  the  new  fos- 
sil units,  would  be  9332  MW  giving  a  margin 
of  932  MW  or  11.1  percent. 

The  reserve  margin  in  the  winter  of  1972-73 
would  be  39.2  percent  with  Indian  Point  2 
and  34.6  percent  without  It,  both  considered 
to  be  generaUy  adequate. 


Summer 
1972  > 


Summer 
1972* 


Winter 
1972-731 


Net  power  resources,  ma|a- 

watts 24,414 

Paakload,  ma|awatts 20,050 

Reserve  margin,  mafawatb..  4, 363 
Reserve  margin,  percent  of 

paakload 21.1 


23,541         26.440 

20.050         18.990 

3.491  7,450 


17.4 


39.2 


>  With  Indian  Point  2  and  scheduled  fossil  capKity. 
'Without  Indian  Point 2. 

vnoonA-CAaouiras  (va-caxs) 
With  Ute  July  1972  as  the  earliest  for  some 
commercial  power  from  Virginia  Xleotric  ft 
Power  Company's  Surry  1  tinlt,  and  with 
commercial  avaUabUity  of  Oconee  1  out  of 
the  picture  for  the  siunmer  because  of  steam 
generator  damage,  the  adequacy  of  power  in 
the  summer  of  1972  for  this  area  may  be 
dependent  upon  the  occurrence  of  peak 
power  demands  resiUtlng  from  hot  weather 
and  the  avaUabUlty  of  supplemental  power 
from  neighboring  areas.  Counting  the  Surry 
1  plant  as  part  of  the  avaUable  c^itaelty.  and 
also  1,010  MW  of  fossil  capacity  scheduled 
for  June  and  July  1972.  the  reserve  margin  Is 
a  very  low  7.9  percent  Since  these  fossil  units 
are  questionable,  the  reserve  even  with  Surry 
1  could  be  as  low  a*  3.0  percent.  These  mar- 
gins are  substantially  below  required  levels. 
For  the  winter  of  1972-73,  the  reserve  mar- 
gin with  Oconee  1  and  Surry  1,  but  without 
Oconee  2  or  Surry  2  is  23.4  percent. 


Summer 
19721 


Summer 
1972  > 


Winter 
1972-73  » 


Net  capability,  mofawalts. 
Isad  rasponsiblUty, 
mafawatts. 


22,237       21,417         23,412 


magawaiTS 

Reserve  margin,  mefawatb. 
Reserve  marfin,  percent  of 
kMd  responsibility 


20,605 
1,632 

7.9 


20,605 
(12 

3.9 


18,965 
4,447 

a  4 


1  With  Surry  1,  but  without  Ocmise  1. 

>  Without  Oconee  1  and  Surry  1. 

>  With  Oconee  I  and  Surry  1,  but  not  Oconee  2  and  Surry  2. 

FLOaiDA 

Florida,  which  lacks  adequate  transmission 
Interooxmections  within  the  state  and  -ith 
other  areas.  Is  largely  dependent  upon  its 
own  rssouroes  and  require*  more  reserve 
margin  than  some  other  Interconnected  areas. 
Turkey  Point  3,  on  the  basis  of  prsssnt  pre- 
dictions, has  an  earlleat  full  power  com- 
mercial avaUabUlty  date  of  August  1972  and 
may  assist  in  meeting  the  1972  summer  peak 
load  if  it  meets  that  schedule.  Turkey  Point 
4  wUl  have  a  commercial  full  i>ower  avaUabU- 
lty date  several  months  later  than  Turkey 
Point  3.  With  Turkey  Point  3.  the  reserve 
margin  In  the  summer  of  1972  would  be  only 
12.4  percent  and  without  it  a  critically  low 
6.7  percent.  On  the  Florida  Power  and  Light 
system  Itself,  without  Turkey  Point  3,  the 
simmier  1972  capabUlty.  6,867  MW,  exceeds 
the  projected  peak  load  of  ff.000  MW  by  367 
MW,  giving  a  margin  of  only  5J)  percent. 

The  reserve  margin  In  the  winter  of  1972- 
73,  with  both  Turkey  Point  8  and  4  in  service, 
also  would  be  17.1  percent. 


Summer 
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Summer 
1972 » 


Winter 
1972-73 » 


Nat  capability,  megawatts... 

Peakkiad ,  megawatts 

Reserve  margin,  mafawatts. 
Reserve  margin,  percent 
of  peaktosd 


13,154 

11,706 

1,448 

12.4 


12,754 

11,706 

1,048 

9.0 


14,802 

12.231 

2,571 

21.0 


>  With  Turliay  Point  unit  3,  limited  to  400  megawatts.  Eidudes 
the  300  meiawatts  Northside  2  unit  ready  for  service  December 
1971,  but  awaibni  water  discharta  permit. 

>  Wiltnut  Tuffcey  Point  unit  3  or  Itorthside  2. 

>  With  Turkey  Point  unib  3  and  4  at  fuU  i 
1,450  mafawatB. 


rating  of 


TXmfXSSB    VALLXT 


TVA  is  a  member  of  the  Southeastern 
Xlectrlo  Reliability  CouncU,  which  also  in- 
cludes the  Vlrglnla-Carollnas  sub-region 
and  the  Florida  sub-region  discussed  above. 
Although  the  TVA  system  itself  experiences 
a  sllghUy  higher  load  peak  in  the  winter  than 
In  the  summer,  it  has  firm  power  exchange 
agreemMnts  with  other  power  systems  which 
resiUt  in  summer  generation  demands  greater 
than  those  of  the  preceding  winter. 

The  Browns  Ferry  Nuclear  Plant  has  three 
I  jaw  MW  units  tmder  construction,  with  ex- 
pected dates  of  authorization  for  full  power 
operation  of  October  1972  (Unit  1 ) ,  JiUy  1973 
(Unit  3).  and  February  1974  (Unit  3).  Al- 
though the  slippages  already  experienced  by 
Unit  1  will  make  it  unavailable  for  the  simi- 
mer  of  1972.  when  the  TVA  generation  re- 
serve margin  la  only  16.0  percent,  it  is  stUl 
needed  In  time  for  the  winter  1972-73  peak. 
With  Browns  Fsrry  1  In  service,  the  reserve 
margin  in  the  winter  of  1972-73  wiU  be  19.1 
percent,  without  it  the  margin  will  be  13.3 
percent. 


Summer       Winter 
19721   1972-73' 


Winter 
1972-73 « 


Net  capabtKty,  meiawatts  ...  20,746  20,540  21,605 
Pesklesd  rtsponsibinty,  meg- 

awatto 1?,040  18,140  18,140 

Reserve  margin,  megawatts. .  2,706  2.400  3,465 
Reserve  margin,  percent  oi 

psaklead 15.0  13.2  19.1 


I  WHhoat  Browns  Ferry,  unit  I. 
>  With  Browns  Ferry,  unit  1. 

aacmoAN  POOL 
If  the  Palisades  plant,  which  recently  re- 
ceived a  00  percent  power  license,  attains  fuU 
power  commercial  service  by  July  1973.  the 
Michigan  Pool  reserve  margin  for  the  sum- 
mer of  1972  wUl  be  19.2  percent.  Without  this 
capability,  the  reserve  margin  would  be  only 
133  percent  and  there  ootild  be  an  additional 
demand  on  the  reserve  power  available  from 
the  Bast  Central  Area,  which  will  probably  be 
needed  to  support  proq;>eotlve  shortages  In 
the  Northern  nunols  area. 


Summer 
1972  > 


Sammar        Winter 
1972  >     1972-73' 


InsUUed  capability, 

megiwrtts 12,067       11,367 

Estimated  demand. 

siegawalU 10,125       10,125 

Reaerve  margin,  megawatts..  1.942  1,242 
Ressnrt  margin,  peresst  of 

dssMnd 19.2  113 


12.367 

10.295 
2,072 

20.1 


>  With  tun  capaatv  o<  the  Palisades  plant 

>  Without  Palisades  unit. 

NOaTHXSN     ZLLXNOES,     VTISCOIfSIN,     AND     UPPKS 
SCICHIOAN 

Recent  court  decisions  and  environmental 
modification  requirements  make  highly  un- 
certain the  availability  of  power  from  Quad 
Cities  Units  1  and  2  during  the  summer  of 
1972.  The  Point  Beach  ASC-eatimated  date 
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of  June  1972  for  a  fuU  power  license  Indicates 
that  commercial  full  power  status  is  not 
probable  before  August  1972.  when  the  sum- 
mer load  peak  may  have  been  already 
reached.  It  is  clear  that  without  these  plants, 
the  adequacy  of  power  in  the  summer  of 
1972  will  depend  critically  upon  the  extent 
of  unscheduled  outages  and  the  availability 
of  power  from  neighboring  areas,  especiaUy 
the  Bast  Central  area. 

If  the  two  Quad  Cities  units  and  the  Point 
Beach  unit  were  available  for  the  1972  sum- 
mer peak,  the  reserve  margin  would  be  14.7 
percent.  With  none  of  these  three  units 
available,  the  reserve  margin  would  be  only 
8.7  percent,  which  is  extremely  low.  Com- 
monwealth Edison  Itself  has  a  projected 
summer  1972  peak  load  of  12,620  MW,  and 
without  Its  Quad  Cities  or  Zlon  units,  has  a 
capability  of  13,188  MW  providing  a  reserve 
margin  of  609  MW  or  only  6.4  percent. 

Because  the  winter  peak  is  considerably 
less  than  the  summer  peak,  the  reeerves  in 
the  winter  of  1972-73  appear  to  be  adequate 
(assuming  no  shortage  of  foaall  fuel) ,  with- 
out the  Quad  Cities  units,  the  Point  Beach  3 
unit,  the  Kewaunee  1  unit  or  the  Zlon  Unit  1. 
However,  some  of  these  units  may  be  needed 
in  that  period  to  aUow  performance  of  urgent 
maintenance  on  existing  units  which  is 
being  deferred  during  the  current  period  of 
low  margins. 

SUMMER  1972 


Net capaMity, megawatts^ >20.920  >20.01g 

Peak  lead,  mepwatts 18,414  18,414 

Reserve,  megawatts. 2,506  1,604 

Reserve, sanest al  peak  load 13.6  g.7 


■  With  suad  cities  1  and  2,  at  a  combined  capacity  of  809  meg- 
awatts dM  la  cooling  limitations,  and  Point  Beach. 

>  WithosI  s«Md  citjes  1  and  2,  or  Point  Beach.  (Note  that  half 
the  caoaetty  a(  the  quad  cities  plant,  up  to  404  megawatts,  is 
cammined  la  the  Iowa  ftoO. 


IOWA  POOL 

llw  Iowa  Pool,  of  whldi  lowa-nilnols  Oas 
and  Xleetrlc  Oonqwny  to  a  member,  faces 
the  summer  of  1973  with  a  total  generating 
capacity  that  Is  46  msgawatts  less  than  pre- 
dicted peak  load  if  the  tetter's  share  of  the 
capacity  of  Quad  Cities  Unit  1  Is  unavailable. 
With  only  Its  existing  n^iaclty.  and  delays 
of  new  units  on  adjacent  systems  making  un- 
certain the  availability  of  supplemental 
power,  the  Iowa  systems  position  is  marginal. 
Projected  Iowa  Pool  conditions  for  the  1972 
summer  are  presented  in  the  following  table. 


Win- 

Win- 

Sum- 

ter 

ter 

Sum- 

Sum- 

msr 

1972- 

1972- 

mer 

mer 

19721 

731 

73' 

19731 

1973' 

Net  capability. 

MW 

6,879 

6.915 

7,515 

7,035 

7,565 

Peak  load,  MW... 

6.18S 

6,066 

6,  OK 

6,689 

6,689 

Reserve  margin... 

693 

899 

1,429 

346 

876 

Reserve  margin. 

percent  of 

peak  kMd 

11.2 

14.8 

42.3 

5.2 

13.1 

1  Without  Prairie  Island  1. 
'With  Prairie  Island  1. 

BOCKT  MomrrAHf  abxa   (pctblic 
coKPAxrr  OF  oolobaoo) 


KVICX 


Summer 
19721 


Summer 
1972' 


Net  dependable  capacity.  Megawatts. . 

Peek  kied.  Megawatts 

Reserve  mar^n.  Megawatts 

Reserve  margin,  percent  of  peak  toad. 


3.476 

3,072 

3,117 

3,117 

3S9 

-45 

11.5 

-1.5 

■  With  Iowa  Pool's  lull  share  of  Quad  Cities  1  (404  MW). 
'Without  Quad  Cities  1. 


xjrm  uississiFPi  vaixet  powek  pool 

The  Prairie  Island,  Unit  1,  generation  fa- 
cility of  the  Northern  States  Power  Company 
(630  MW)  Is  scheduled  for  commercial  serv- 
ice in  November  1972.  Because  in  this  area 
the  summer  peak  loads  are  somewhat  greater 
than  the  winter  peaks,  the  reserve  margin  in 
the  winter  of  1972-73  appears  to  be  adequate 
even  if  the  unit  Is  delayed  a  few  months. 
However,  its  avaUablllty  for  the  summer  of 
1973  is  essential,  as  Indicated  in  the  follow- 
ing table  for  the  Power  Pool.  Northern 
States  Power  ItatU,  for  the  summer  of  1973. 
has  a  projected  peak  load  of  3,082  MW  and 
a  capabUlty  without  Prairie  Island  of  only 
3.666  MW,  for  a  negative  reserve  margin  of 
317  MW  or — 8.0  percent. 


The  Fort  St.  Vraln  unit,  with  an  estimated 
full  operating  license  date  of  July  1973  and  a 
commercial  full  power  avaUablllty  date  of  the 
faU  of  1073,  cannot  be  considered  as  capacity 
for  meeting  the  peak  1972  summer  loads. 
Without  Fort  St.  Vraln,  the  company's  sum- 
mer 1972  reeerve  margin  is  only  18.4  percent 
even  with  100  MW  of  leased  gas  turbine 
capacity.  Because  of  limited  transmission  in- 
teroonneetiona,  little  assistance  can  be  pro- 
vided from  neighboring  systems. 

With  Fort  St.  Vraln  avaUable  for  the  winter 
of  1973-73.  the  reserve  margaln  would  be  323 
percent,  but  without  it  the  reserve  woiUd  be 
only  83  percent.  The  in^Mitance  of  Fort  St. 
Vraln  to  an  adeqiiate  electric  power  supply 
is  evident. 


Summer       Winter 
19721    1972-73' 


Winter 
1972-73 1 


Capacity  (PSC).  MW_ 1.878  2,108  1,878 

Peak  load  (PSQ),MW 1,586  1,725  1,725 

Raservt  margin.  MW 292  3S3  153 

Reserve  margin,  parooot 

of  paakload 18.4  22.2  8.8 


1  Without  Fort  St.  Vrain  in  service,  but  inclodii«  100  MW  oi 
leaaed  gas  turbine  eapecity. 
>  Wim  Fort  St  Vrwn  ia  service. 


NUCLEAR  STEAM-ELECTRIC  GENERATING  UNITS  SCHEDULED  FOR  SERVICE  BETWEEN  OCT.  1,  1972,  AND  SEPT.  30.  1973 


Reliability 
cesncil  region 


Utility 


Scbadoled 
cemRMroal 
Megawatts    operation  date 


NPCC. 


MAAC. 


SERC. 


Power  Authority  of  Stato  of  New  York ritzpathck 

Varment  Yankee  Nuclear  Power  Corp Vermont  Yankee. . . 

Memo  Yankee  Atomic  Power  Corp Maine  Yankee 

Boston  Edison  Co "    pilgrim 

Baltimore  Gas  t  Electric Carvert'ciiffs  i' 

Philadelphia  Electric  Co Peach  Bottom  2 

Metropolitan  Edison  Co .'.*  Three  Mito  Island  i. 


Virginia  Electric  t  Power  Co Surry  2 

JJJJ Browns  Ferry  1 

I*.    V — V Browns  Ferry  2 

Duke  Power  Co Oconee  2 

FtoridaPowarcorp.;;.;;;:""!";::"":::;;:. :::::::.:;;::  crystal  RiveVi'.'..""."." 

fW'"*  •?«?'»  «jght  Ob...  Turkey  Poinl4 

ECAR Indiana  A  Michipn  Electric  Co DC  Cook  1 

MAIN Commonwealth  Edison  Co lioii  2 

Wisconsin  Public  Service  Co "  Kawauiiae  1 

SWPP.- Arkansas  Power*  Light. '_  Arkansas  nudear  i.  unit  i. 

MARCA Northern  States  Power  Co Prairie  Island  1 

Omaha  Public  Power  District '    Fort  Calhoun  1    " 

Nebraska  Public  Power  District Cooper 

WSCC Sacramento  Municipal  Utility  District Ranchc'Saco  1 


821 

514 

790 

6SS 

845 

1,065 

831 

780 

1.065 

1.065 

886 

816 

858 

693 

1.054 

1.050 

541 

820 

530 

457 

778 

804 


June  1973. 
December  1972. 
January  1973. 
December  1972. 
February  1973. 
April  1973. 
March  1973. 
January  1973. 
October  1972. 
April  1973. 
February  1973. 
Novambei  1973. 
December  1972. 
Fall  1972. 
March  1973. 
May  1973. 
Daombei  1972. 
Septembei  1973. 
Oclobei  1972. 
June  1973. 
July  1973. 
May  1973. 


Mr.  PRICE  of  niinois.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yidd  6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Calif omla  (Mr.  Holiweld). 

Mr.  HOUFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  Of  H.R.  14655.  The  bill  has  the 
unanimous  support  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy, 

Enactment  of  this  bill  is  needed  to  en- 
able the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to 
Ucenae  the  operation  of  already  con- 
structed nuclear  powerplants  on  a  tem- 
porary basis,  only  if  the  plant  Is  needed 
to  supply  energy  requirements  in  the 
area  served  by  the  plant  and  then  only 
provided  the  Commission  makes  the  nec- 
essary safety  and  environmental  deter- 


minations for  purposes  of  the  temporary 
license. 

Mr.  Chairman,  until  comparatively  re- 
cently the  Atomic  Energy  Commission's 
licensing  authority  was  statutorily  lim- 
ited substantially  to  radioloclcal  and 
common  defense  and  security  matters.  In 
recent  months  the  Commission's  licens- 
ing authority  has  been  extended  to  cover 
the  consideration  of  all  environmental 
matters  associated  with  the  operation  of 
a  nuclear  powerplant  under  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act,  which  became 
law  on  Jauiuary  1,  1970.  and  subsequent 
judicial  interpretations  thereof. 


Dr.  Schlesinger,  since  his  appointment 
as  CSommission  Chairman  last  fall,  has 
labored  to  make  the  CtMnmission's  licen- 
sing program  fully  responsive  to  the  new 
envinximental  requirements.  The  ques- 
tion is  no  longer  whether  that  will  be  the 
Commission's  policy,  but  what  additional 
resources  are  needed  to  carry  out  the  new 
responsibilities  and  the  difDcult  transi- 
tional problems  associated  with  the  li- 
censing and  operation  of  plants  which 
were  substantially  constructed  before  the 
new  requirements  were  imposed. 

The  Commission  has  assured  the  com- 
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mlttee  that  it  will  be  able  to  deal  wlj 
all  of  these  new  responsibilities  ad« 
quately  and  on  a  timely  basis  in  the  ve^ 
near  future.  At  the  present  time,  ho^ 
ever,  the  Commission  has  not  been  at 
to  complete  the  final  environmental  _, 
pact  statements  for  full-term,  full-powj 
operation  for  all  plants  which  have 
constructed  and  are  ready  to  opera^ 
They  will  be  able  to  complete  an  Int„_. 
environmental  statement  for  the  temp  - 
rary  operation  of  such  plants.  As  a  ma  - 
ter  of  fact,  some  of  the  interim  stat  - 
ments  have  been  completed. 

Before  nuclear  fuel  can  be  placscHn  a, 
nuclear  powerplant  and  before  it  can  1  s 
operated,  the  Atomic  Energy  CommL  - 
sion  must  issiie  a  license  authorlzlr  t 
those  activities.  Initially  after  fuel  loa(  • 
ing,  the  plant  must  go  through  a  peric  1 
of  low-power  testing  which  takes 
least  2  months.  These  tests  are  for  tl 
purpose  of  demonstrating  and  assurii 
safety  of  the  reactor. 

HH.  13752  which  wajs  passed  by  tl 
House  by  a  vote  of  284  to  78  on  April 
would     accommodate     that     transitu 
problem  which  will  end  on  October  3| 
1973.  HJl.  14655  complements  H.R.  137J 
by  giving  the  AEC  the  authority  to 
sue  temporary  operating  licenses. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  get 
the  heart  of  the  matter  and  Inform  ml 
coUeageus  why  I  believe  that  this  auJ 
thority  is  urgently  needed. 

At  the  hearings  conducted  by  the  Jointj 
Committee  on  March  16  and  17.  both  thel 
administration  and  the  utility  witnesses] 
testified  to  the  threatened  power  short- 
ages commencing  this  simimer  In  cert 
parts   of   the   country.   Essentially 
same  testimony   was  presented   at   thl 
joint  hearings  of  the  Senate  Commlti 
tees  on  Public  Works  and  Interior  ani 
Insular  Affairs,  and  before  the  Subcoi 
mlttee  on  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Cor 
servation  of  the  House  Committee 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

NATIONAI,  KLXCTUC   KKLIABIUTT   COUNCn. 
■ZPOKT 

A  February  1972  report  of  the  Nation 
al  Electric  Reliability  Council  present 
the  results  of  an  assessment  of  the  Im 
pact  on  the  adequacy  of  electric  bull 
power  supply  of  potenUal  delays  of  i; 
months  in  the  operation  of  all  new  nu 
clear  and  fossil-fired  steam  generatln 
plants. 
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Based  on  a  12 -month  delay  in  the  op- 
eration of  new  nuclear  and  fossil-fired 
steam  generating  capacity,  an  aggregate 
of  25,000  megawatts,  or  one-third  of  the 
scheduled  generation  reserves  in  NERC, 
would  be  imavailable  during  the  summer 
1972  peakload  period.  In  the  winter 
1972-73  peakload  period.  32.000  mega- 
watts, or  about  30  percent  of  the  sched- 
uled generation  reserves  would  not  be 
available.  In  the  summer  1973  peakload 
period,  there  would  be  a  reduction  in 
scheduled  generation  reserves  of  about 
29.000  megawatts,  or  35  percent  of  these 
reserves. 

The  normal  rule  is  that  reserves  from 
15  to  20  percent  are  required  to  assure 
reliability  of  power  supply.  For  some 
systems,  if  the  reserves  were  cut  in  half — 
from  20  to  10  percent— the  probability 
of  InsufBcient  capacity  to  carry  the  load 
Increases  sixty-fold.  In  other  words.  If  a 
20-percent-reserve  level  results  in  only 
one  occasion  in  10  years  when  generat- 
ing capability  might  be  insufficient  to 
carry  the  load,  a  reduction  to  10-per- 
cent-reserve  level  would  be  expected  to 
result  in  six  occasions  per  year  when 
loan  curtailment  would  occur. 

The  impact  of  such  delays  is  analyzed 
for  each  of  the  nine  regions  of  the  Na- 
tional Electric  Reliability  Council,  en- 
compassing the  entire  bulk  power  supply 
in  the  United  States  and  parts  of  Can- 
ada. The  study  is  directed  to  an  evalu- 
ation of  the  adequacy  of  region  reserves 
for  the  peak-load  periods,  of  summer 
1972,  winter  1972-73.  and  summer  1973 
The  conclusions  of  this  study  have  been 
substantially  supported  by  data  supplied 
by  the  Federal  Power  Commission  and 
interested  State  agencies. 
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The  Impact  of  such  delays  would  be 
considerably  more  severe  in  some  regions 
than  in  others.  In  five  of  the  nine  re- 
gions— east-central,  Texas,  mid-Amer- 
ica, mid-continent,  and  Southeastern — 
generation  reserves  would  drop  to  10 
percent  or  less  in  the  simimer  of  1972. 
reaching  levels  so  low  that  periodic  load 
curtailment  would  be  expected.  Reserves 
in  the  mid-America  region  would  fall 
to  less  than  5  percent,  and  the  South- 
eastern region  to  6.3  percent,  values 
which  are  extremely  low  for  any  sem- 
blance of  reliability. 
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Reserves  during  the  winter  1972-73 
peak-load  period,  while  somewhat  higher 
generally  than  during  the  previous  sum- 
mer, would  still  be  critically  low  at  12 
percent  in  the  Southeastern  region  and 
10.3  percent  In  the  Rocky  Mountain 
power  pool  area  of  the  Western  region. 
Furthermore,  if  essential  maintenance 
requirements  during  the  winter  period 
are  takoi  into  account,  the  east-centxal 
and  mid-America  regions,  as  well  as  the 
New  York-New  England  subregion, 
would  drop  to  marginal  and  submarglnal 
reserve  levels. 
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In  the  summer  of  1973,  five  regions — 
east-central,  mid-Atlantic,  mldconti- 
nent,  southeastern,  and  southwest — 
would  fall  again  to  11  percent  or  less, 
with  reserves  in  the  midcontlnent  re- 
gion actually  dropping  to  4.6  percent.  In 
addition,  the  mid- America  region  and 
the  New  York-New  EIngland  subregion 
may  well  be  critical  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  a  substantial  part  of  the  generating 
capacity  subject  to  a  12-m(mth  delay 
would  then  be  scheduled  for  service  Just 
prior  to  or  during  the  summer  erf  1973. 
Should  difficulties  arise  in  startup  and 
this  capacity  becomes  unavailable,  re- 
serves would  drop  in  mid-America  and 
New  York-New  England  to  10.4  percent 
and  10.7  percent,  respectively,  a  level 
which  is  critical. 

No  one  can  say  with  certainty  that  the 
expected  power  shortages  in  these  areas 
will  materialize  or,  if  they  do.  that  they 
could  be  avoided  by  a  temporary  licens- 
ing of  these  plants.  Responsible  officials 
of  the  Government  and  officials  of  the 
utilities  have  testified  both  before  the 
Joint  Committee  and  before  other  com- 
mittees that  threatened  power  shortages 
stand  a  good  chance  of  being  avoided  or 
ameliorated  by  the  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation. The  administration  has  recom- 
mended the  urgent  need  for  the  passage 
of  legislation  which  would  authorize  the 
AEC  to  license  the  operatim  of  nuclear 
plants  on  a  temporary  basis. 

The  undisputed  testimony  received  by 
the  committee  indicates  that  at  least  2 
months'  leadtime  is  needed  for  testing 
before  completed  nuclear  powerplants 
can  operate  at  useful  levels. 

I  would  like  to  again  express  my  sup- 
port for  HJR.  14655  and  urge  that  it  be 
enacted. 

Include  the  following  material: 


ECONOMIC  AND  E  VIRONMENTAL  IMPACTS  CAUSED  BY  LICENSE  SUSPENSION  OR  PROCEDURAL  DELAY 


Owner  and  plant 


1.  Consolidated  Edison  Co.: 

2.  Northeast  Utilities. 

Millstone  Pt.  No.  1.. 
Millstone  PL  No.  2.. 


f^}^  T    t.AA,       IK          ...    J               ....J,                            Replacement  fossil  plant  environmentallmpad 
thousands    Additional  financial  Iwrdens  caused  by  delays  in  oporatlofl  expressed  in  Increased  emission  of  potlulants  (tons) 
mefiwalts       and  construction  of  scheduled  nuclear  plants.  — 


efectrical 


SO  I 


NO. 


Indian  Pt.  No.  2 


S73    {4.000.000  per  montti;  $(8,000,000  toUl  if  delaywl  1  yetr. 


3.  Northern  States  Power  Co.: 

Monticello  No.  1 

Prairie  Island  No.  1 '...  . 

Prairie  Island  No.  2 

4.  Metropolitan  Edison  Co.: 

Three  Mile  Island  No.  1  .  . 

Three  Mile  Island  No.  2 

5.  Wisconsin  Michinn  Power  Co.:  Mnt  BMdi  flB.  1 
S.  Carolina  Power  i  Lifht  Co.: 

Robinson  No.  2 , 

Brunswick  Ha.  1 ....'. '.'.'".'.'J. 

Brunswick  No.  2 "'IL'^II 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


662 
830 


S43 

S50 
550 

830 
950 
503 

739 
821 
821 


$58,271,000  minimum  for  a  I-year  suspension  of  operation 
t74.000,000  tor  a  1-year  suspension  and  {158,000,000  over 
the  lifetime  of  the  plant 

{21,000,000  for  a  1-year  suspension  of  operation 

{108,000,000  for  15-moflth  suspension 


29,000 

23.000 
26,000 


80,000 
150,000 


lfi.< 


15,000 
l/,000 


27,000 


Partie  ulale 


1,245 

1,100 
1,300 


18,000 
35,000 


{161,700,000  minimum  (or  1-year  delay  in  commercial  op- 
operation  for  both  units. 
{49,500,000  for  l-yter  suspension  of  operation 

(40,000^000  for  a  10-month  suspension  of  operation 

{173,000,000  if  commercial  operation  is  delayed  18  months 
for  both  units. 


29,000 
31,1^ 


S,IOO 

6,200 


2,«> 
2,490 
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Owner  and  plant 


Capacity  in  Replacement  fossil  plant  environmental  impact 

thousands  Additional  financial  burdens  caused  by  delays  in  operation  expressed  in  increased  emission  of  pollutants(tons) 

megawatts       and  construction  of  scheduled  nuclear  plants.  

electricai  SOi                    N0>            Particulates 


7.  Consumers  Power  Co.:  Palisades  No.  1 

8.  Commonwealtli  Edison  Co.: 

Dresden  No.  3 

Quad  Cities  No.  1 

Quad  Cities  No.  1 , 

Zion  No.  1 

9.  Florida  Power  Corp.:  Crystal  River  No.  3 

10.  Florida  Power  &  Light  Co.:  Hutchinson  Island  No.  1. 

11.  Duke  Power  Co.: 

Oconee  No.  1 

Oconee  No.  2 

Oconee  No.  3 -.. 


700 


809 

809 
809 

1,100 


{4,009,000  per  month  if  Palisades  is  not  available  at  100 
percent  power  during  the  1972  summer. 


300.000 
(») 


35.000-70.000       18.000-30.000 


82S   {S3,657j000  for  an  18-month  delay  in  commercial  operation . 
850    (102,882,000  lore  1-year  suspension 

886 

886  (313,000  per  day  to  (330,400  per  day 

886 


<  Given  in  terms  of  sulfur  and  ash  content  of  equivalent  fossil  fuels  to  be  burned:  34,698  tons  of 
sulfur  and  150,686  tons  of  ash  in  1,629,024  tons  of  coal;  275  tons  of  sulfur  in  21,986  thousand 
gallons  of  oil 


>  If  plants  were  not  permitted  to  operate  in  1972. 


(Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HosMCR,  was  granted  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  the  bill  HH. 
14655,  which  has  already  been  discussed 
by  my  distinguished  colleagues  on  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  The 
bill  is  well-conceived,  timely,  cmd  has 
been  reported  out  by  a  unanimous  vote  of 
the  Joint  Conunittee  following  intensive 
consideration  directed  toward  determin- 
ing the  best  legislative  approach  at  this 
time  to  deal  with  the  problem  before  us. 
The  committee's  action  in  recommending 
this  legislation  is  founded  upon  careful 
study  of  a  special  situation  which  con- 
fronts us  during  a  relatively  brief  period 
of  transition. 

Specifically  the  problem  arises  in  that 
a  number  of  nuclear  powerplants  were 
already  sited,  designed,  and  well-ad- 
vanced in  construction  in  January  of 
1970  when  NEPA  became  effective.  Sub- 
sequently, a  series  of  court  decisions  have 
caused  to  be  brought  into  play  a  broader 
scope  of  consideration  concerning  the 
factors  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
must  address  itself  to  during  the  prep- 
aration, processing,  and  review  of  en- 
vironmental Impact  statements  associ- 
ated with  the  granting  of  operating  li- 
censes for  these  nuclear  plants.  These 
statements  cannot  and  should  not  be  has- 
tily prepared.  They  must  be  preceded  by 
careful  indepth  study  of  the  present  state 
of  the  environs  of  the  specific  plantsite 
and  the  potential  impacts  which  may  re- 
sult from  plant  operation.  The  applicant 
for  license  must  perform  certain  initial 
studies,  technical  experts  acting  on  be- 
half of  Federal  and  State  review  bodies 
must  perform  their  own  evaluation,  and 
the  inputs  of  all  must  be  weighed  and 
balanced  in  the  final  environmental  im- 
pact statement  which  must  be  completed 
before  there  can  be  obtained  full  con- 
formance with  NEPA,  in  its  content  and 
its  intent. 

Enactment  of  HJl.  14655  would  make 
possible  temporary  licensing  of  nuclear 
plants  whose  electrical  supply  is  urgently 
needed  but  onlv  after  the  required  safe- 
ty and  environmental  impact  determina- 
tions are  made  for  the  pivpcses  of  the 
proposed  temporary  operation. 

The  principal  characteristic  of  the 
problem  before  us  is  one  of  timing.  In 
many  cases  imder  consideration  or  soon 


to  be  considered,  conformance  with  pro- 
cedural requirements  rather  than  dis- 
pute over  safety  and  environmental  mat- 
ters could  cause  continuing  delay  where 
such  delay  would  be  costly  to  power 
availability  and  would  contribute  little 
toward  improving  either  safety  or  the 
environment. 

On  February  29,  before  this  body — 
volume  118,  page  6094 — ^I  discussed 
the  impending  shortage  of  electrical  gen- 
erating reserve  capacity  which  plagues 
broad  regions  of  our  coimtry.  I  shall  noX, 
repeat  those  remarks  at  this  time.  I  will 
simply  point  out  that  in  the  operation  of 
electrical  generating  systems  there  is  a 
continuing  need  to  perform  scheduled 
maintenance  on  equipment.  This  calls 
for  planned  outages  of  the  various  units 
of  the  system.  In  addition,  unanticipated 
failures  of  items  of  equipment — even  tur- 
bines and  generators — cause  forced  out- 
ages of  individual  stations.  For  these 
reasons  reserve  generating  capacity  is 
needed  to  compoisate  for  both  tjrpes  of 
outages.  The  rule  of  thumb  is  that  to 
meet  peak  loads  adequately  one  should 
have  about  20  percent  reserve  capacity. 
Some  systems,  through  reliable  inter- 
connection to  a  neighboring  system  or 
because  of  ottier  characteristics  can  tol- 
erate a  lower  reserve.  However,  as  I 
pointed  out  on  February  29,  one  study — 
by  the  National  Electric  ReUabiUty 
Council — predicts  that  delays  being  en- 
countered in  bringing  new  fossil  and  new 
nuclear  plants  on  the  line  might  well 
result  in  dangerously  low  reserves 
throughout  our  coimtry  this  summer, 
next  winter  and  the  following  summer. 
I  cited  the  very  low  4.9  percent  reserve 
predicted  for  the  network  serving  my 
own  State  of  Illinois  smd  neighboring 
States.  The  southeast  region  would  have 
only  6.3  percent  reserve  and  the  east- 
central  region  only  10.1  percent. 

Under  such  conditions  brownouts  could 
become  common  and  occasional  pro- 
longed blackouts  may  occur.  This  situa- 
tion has  serious  public  health  and  safety 
implications.  Some  are  obvious,  others 
less  so.  In  this  age  of  high  mechanization 
and  reliance  upon  electrical  energy  in 
industry  and  agriculture,  intermittent 
electrical  supply  could  have  disastrous 
impact  in  farming  States,  as  I  pointed 
out  on  April  17.  1972 — Congressional 
Record,  April  17.  1972,  pages  12972- 
12973. 

My  point  Ls — many  of  us  think  of 


power  shortage  or  interruptions  as  hav- 
ing major  impact  on  the  health  and 
safety  of  those  in  cities  and  urban  areas. 
Let  us  not  overlook  the  effects  of  such 
shortages  on  farm  operation  and  income 
as  well  as  the  products  of  such  oper- 
ations upon  which  we  all  have  depend- 
ence. 

I  have  appended  to  my  remarks  per- 
tinent background  correspondence  from 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  from 
the  Commonwealth  Edison  Co.: 

DSPASntKNT  or  AGSXCtTLTTntX. 

OmCE  or  TRK  SaCXETAKT, 

Waahington,  D.C..  Aprtl  12.  1972. 

Mr.  EOWABO  J.  BAT7SER. 

Executive  Director,  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  WMhington,  D.C. 
Dear  Ms.  Bauskr:  This  is  in  reply  to  your 
letter  of  March  31  In  which  you  ask  for  In- 
formation on  the  Impact  of  Interruption  of 
electric  service  to  certain  livestock  farming 
operations.  I  am  pleased  to  meet  your  re- 
quest with  brief  general  statements  as  to  the 
problems  that  producers  might  have  to  cope 
with  in  the  event  of  interruptions  m  electri- 
cal service. 

1.  MUk  Production. 

a.  The  impact  <rf  Interruption  of  electrle 
service  wovild  have  a  most  severe  effect  on 
milk  production,  particularly  in  large  dairy 
herds.  The  most  severe  effect  would  be  in 
milk  yields  and  actuaUy  getting  cows  milked 
twice  each  day  at  near  normal  intervala. 
Cows  in  most  all  herds  are  mUked  by  elec- 
trical powered  mUking  machines.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  in  large  herds.  There  are  two 
alternatives.  One  is  hand  milking  that  wovdd 
be  most  dlfBcult  to  accomplish  in  large  herds, 
but  possible  in  the  smaller  herds.  The  other 
alternative  is  the  provision  of  power  from 
fuel  consuming  auxUiary  engines.  Few  dairy- 
men have  them,  but  installations  are  pos- 
sible and  probably  cheaper  than  hiring  labor 
for  hand  milking.  Unusual  Irregular  milking 
would  have  an  effect  on  mUk  yield  of  vary- 
ing degree  depending  on  degree  of  irregu- 
larity. The  effect  may  be  In  the  range  of  10 
to  16  percent  decrease  in  production.  Missed 
mUklngs  would  be  more  disastrous  with  ef- 
fects of  as  much  as  30  to  50  percent  In  daUy 
yield.  Diseases  such  as  mastitis  may  Increase. 

b.  Most  mUk  stored  on  the  farm  is  in  bulk 
tanks  operated  by  electricity.  Loss  of  electric 
power  would  have  major  effect  on  milk  qual- 
ity and  on  the  income  of  farmers. 

c.  Loss  of  a  steady,  dependable  water  sup- 
ply would  have  major  adverse  effects  on  meet- 
ing cattle  needs  and  for  the  milk  handling 
operations. 

d.  Many  other  operations  involving  ma- 
chines operated  with  electrical  power  would 
Interfere  with  herd  operations  and.  there- 
fore. mUk  production.  However,  these  wouKl 
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be  somewhat  euler  to  cope  with  than  milk- 
ing and   the   keeping  quality  of  milk. 

2.  Pee<Uot  Operation. 

a.  Interruption  of  electrical  service  In  feed- 
lot  operations  would  have  leas  effect  than  li 
dairy.  The  major  Impact  would  be  In  power 
Ing  the  equipment  that  services  the  opera 
tlon  such  as  feed  preparation,  feeding,  ma, 
nure  disposal,  and  related  activities.  Thee 
operations  oould  be  done  with  hand  labo 
but  with  difficulty  and  with  added  expens< 
A  water  supply  provided  by  electrically  oper 
ated  facilities  If  It  failed  would  be  a  majc 
factor  and  would  otherwise  have  to  be  pro 
vlded  at  added  cost.  Loas  of  electrical  powe 
might  cause  shifts  In  the  kind  and  amoun 
of  rationing  of  cattle  on  finishing  and  ad 
versely  affect  rate  of  gain. 

3.  Operation  of  Large  Poultry  and  Poultr 
Product  Plants. 

a.  The  Midwest  Is  a  major  egg  pioducln, 
area.  The  Southeast  is  a  major  broiler  pro 
duclng  and  egg  producing  area.  Tbus,  ther 
are  numerous  large  hatcheries  concentrate 
in  these  two  areas. 

b.  A   major  proportion   of  the  eggs  an 
broilers  are  produced  in  large  aemlautomate 
uniu.  Automatic  feeding,  egg  ooUectlon,  egi 
grading,  ventUatlon.   lighting.  cooUng,  an< 
manure  removal  systems  are  common  an( 
many   units   have   complete   environments 
control.  Most  of  these  operations  have  stand 
by  emergency  electric  power  units,  but  man 
are  designed  for  only  minimal   short-tern 
needs  and  would  not  be  adequate  for  Ion 
duration  blackouts,  in  moat  areas,  adequat 
numbers  of   trained   workers  would  not 
available  on  an  emergency  short-term  b. 
to  handle  the  work  routinely  done  by  au 
maUon.    In    many    cases,   particularly   th 
where   birds  are  maintained  In  wlndowlt 
totally*controlled  environments  with  aim 
complete  automation,  it  would  be  Unpoaslile 
to  operate  without  electric  power  becaua«of 
the  nature  of  the  automatic  equipment  J^d 
the  size  of  the  operations.  Smaller  produoion 
units  would  probably  be  better  able  to 
Vive  extended  power  failures  because  piey 
depend  less  on  automation.  They  would.  Mow- 
ever,  stUl  have  need  for  electric  po«§r  to 
operate    ventilation,    lighting,    aid    oAllng 
systems.   Many   would   have   jiecd   forifelec- 
trlclty  to  operate  water  pumpe.  Thesekmall 
farms  would  be  less  likely  to  have  stiadbT 
power  units.  y     ' 

c.  If  electric  power  were  not  avallabB  for 
a  period  of  several  hours  during  the  sudmer 
months,  it  could  result  in  a  total  morijlity 
of  laying  hens  or  broUers  depending  oJthe 
location,  type  of  housing,  and  equipment 
used  by  the  producer.  | 

d.  Most  hatcheries  have  standby  eleltrlc 
power  units,  but  much  like  other  poXtry 
enterprises,  they  are  designed  for  use  d  Jlng 
•hort  duration  blackouts.  Any  electric  pJwer 
faUure  of  several  hours  in  length  would  rJult 
in  »  total  loss  of  embryos  In  hatchers  »nd 
loss  of  Impairment  of  chick  embryos  In 
eggs  in  Incubators. 

e.  SlmUar  effects  woiUd  be  experienced  at 
poultry  product  plants  where  electric  poler 
Is  depended  on  to  operate  machinery  usedLto 
receive  and  prepare  poultry  for  procMslf 
Interruption  or  stoppage  of  the  processl 
activity  would  have  rather  immediate  eff( 
on  holding  up  receipt  of  live  poultry  for  piua- 
esslng  and  on  the  avallabUlty  of  poultry  xaAt 
In  the  markets.  This  could  cause  loss  of  ll- 
come  to  producers  and  Increased  prices 
consumers. 

Sincerely. 

NCD  D.  Batut, 
ZHreetor  of  Science  and  Sdueat 

I*««>«»<A'noK  Foa  THE  Joint  ConMrrrxx  Itoif 
Atomic  Bncsct  ow  CoMifoifwxAi.TR  Edi^n 
Co. 

1.   BXSFONSIBIUTT  TO  SXXVK  CT7STOMEI8 

The  attached  exhibit  is  Page  5  from  tJe 
City  of  Chicago  Franchise  to  Commonweal? 
Edison  Company.  Paragraph  3.2  covers  tB 
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responsibilities  of  the  Company  to  provide 
service  to  Its  customers.  We  have  approxi- 
mately 400  additional  Franchises  covering 
service  to  the  communities  In  our  service  ter- 
ritory outside  Chicago,  which  entail  simitar 
responsibilities  to  our  customers  In  this  area. 
a.  aBMOunoN  axsEavE 
In  planning  for  the  power  supply  to  an 
area  it  is  necessary  to  provide  capacity  m 
excess  of  the  estimated  peak  loads  to  take 
care  of  varioiu  contingencies,  the  principal 
one  being  the  unavailability  of  generating 
equipment  due  to  break-downs.  Other  fac- 
tors that  may  require  reserve  are  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  load  exceeding  the  estimate 
and  the  possibility  that  scheduled  new  capac- 
ity may  be  delayed.  The  amount  of  reserve 
capacity  for  a  particular  system  will  vary 
depending  on  the  type  of  generating  equip- 
ment and  lU  reUabUlty.  The  Federal  Power 
Commission  has  sUted  that  systems  gen- 
erally should  plan  for  a  reserve  equal  to  20 
to  2S%  of  their  estimated  peak  load. 

At  Commonwealth  Edison  we  believe  that 
for  our  system  a  reserve  of  14%  provides 
adequate  protection.  Edison  is  a  member  of 
MAIN  (Mld-Amerlca  Interpool  Network) 
which  includes  the  systems  in  Illinois,  Wis- 
consin. Missouri,  and  parU  of  Iowa  and 
MlnnesoU.  We  have  high  voltage  transmis- 
sion lines  In  all  directions  from  our  extensive 
system,  which  covers  13,000  sq.  miles  in 
Northern  Illinois.  Edison  is  one  of  the  moet 
heavily  Interconnected  systems  in  the  world. 
These  interconnections  enable  us  to  Import 
power  from  systems  distant  from  the  Chi- 
cago area.  We  have  purchased  power  from 
Oklahoma,  the  TVA.  systems  on  the  bstem 
Seaboard  and  others.  For  example,  on 
June  28.  1971,  we  were  importing  2.300,000 
kilowatts  which  represented  about  21%  of 
our  load. 

Because  of  this  ability  to  receive  large 
amounts  of  power  from  neighboring  systems, 
we  think  that  a  14%  reserve  will  provide  a 
safe  margin.  The  advantage  of  a  lower  re- 
serve Is  that  it  reduces  the  capital  Invested 
In  the  system  and  the  fixed  charges  which 
have  to  be  passed  on  to  our  customers.  The 
reserve  margin  ctf  14%  Is  amongst  the  low- 
est in  use  in  the  country. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  plan  for  a  lower 
reserve,  such  as  5%,  would  not  be  prudent 
and  would  result  in  a  degradation  of  our 
reliability  of  supply.  Our  experience  of  the 
last  few  years  has  shown  that  troubles  In 
generating  equipment  can  lead  to  a  high 
degree  of  unavaUabUlty.  Our  records  for  the 
Slimmer  of  1971  show  that  on  50%  of  the 
weekdays.  22%  or  more  of  our  capacity  was 
unavailable.  This  example  alone  shows  the 
impropriety  of  a  reserve  of  S%.  Operating 
with  too  low  a  reserve  would  Inevitably  re- 
sult In  power  shortages  In  our  territory  and 
would  necessitate  shedding  customer  load 
from  time  to  time. 

3.    TUCFOUTDEE  SKNSniTE   POWZS  DEMANDS 

Experience  with  the  Commonwealth  Edi- 
son Company  system  shows  that  during  the 
summer  peak  load  season  with  temperatures 
in  the  range  of  85*-86*  it  U  estimated  that 
the  lo«td  varies  In  the  range  of  OO.OOO-lso.ooo 
kUowatts  per  dsgree  Fahrenheit.  During  the 
winter  season  when  the  temperature  is  two 
or  three  degrees  below  eero  the  power  de- 
mand changes  about  14,000  kUowatts  per 
degree  Fahrenheit. 

For  the  summer  of  1972  It  Is  estimated 
that  the  temperature  sensitive  portion  of  the 
peak  power  demand  will  be  about  38%  of 
the  total  or  4,600,000  kilowatts  out  of  a  total 
of  12,190,000  kilowatts.  This  percentage  Is 
increasing  and  by  1977  It  U  expected  to  be 
over  44%  of  the  total. 

«■   EMKECEMCT   AOSlSTAlfCE  TO  HEIGHBOBIMO 

xmLrriEs 
In  addition  to  releasing  reserve  generating 
capacity  to  assist  neighbors.  Commonwealth 
Edison  applies  other  emergency  procedures  In 
order  to  provide  asslsUnce. 


As  an  example,  on  June  17  and  18,  1960  a 
widespread  heat  storm  in  the  East  Increased 
loads  In  that  area  to  near  and  above  expected 
peaks  and  all  available  generating  ciqtacity 
was  In  use.  In  response  to  an  appeal  for 
emergency  help  from  the  PJM*  System  in 
the  East.  Commonwealth  Edison  Company 
reduced  its  voltage  by  2%%  for  the  period 
from  12:30  p.m.  to  6  p.m.  on  July  17  and  In 
this  way  released  some  generating  capability 
for  power  export  to  the  East. 

Another  example  occurred  on  July  2,  1970, 
when  Wisconsin  suddenly  lost  a  generating 
unit  during  the  peak  hour.  This  was  a  day 
of  a  widespread  heat  wave  and  systems  In 
our  region  were  fully  loaded  because  Wis- 
consin had  lost  a  large  unit  earlier  in  the 
day.  To  supply  emergency  assistance  to  Wis- 
consin, Edison  resorted  to  a  2^%  voltage  re- 
duction for  over  2  hours  and  dropped  our 
Interruptlble  customers  for  40  minutes. 

Edison  will  apply  voltage  reductions  and/ 
or  reduce  Its  ■'interruptlble"  loads  to  assist 
a  neighbor  If  the  Interconnected  company 
has  already  exercised  such  load  management 
procedures  on  its  own  system. 

Normally  we  would  not  expect  to  inter- 
rupt firm  customers  on  our  system,  to  pro- 
vide power  for  neighboring  systems  that  aie 
In  dlfflcxiJty.  However,  if  the  Integrity  of  the 
interconnected  system  Is  threatened  because 
of  a  problem  origlnaUng  on  a  neighboring 
system,  we  will  Interrupt  firm  customers  to 
avoid  a  complete  bUckout  of  the  area  In 
trouble. 

FROM  CiTT  or  Chicago  Fkanchise  to 
Commonwealth  Edison  Co. 

Section  2.  Orant.  The  right,  permission 
and  authority  are  hereby  granted  to  Com- 
monwealth Edison  Company,  an  Illinois  cor- 
poration, herein  sometimes  called  Licensee, 
for  the  Term  hereof,  and  subject  to  and 
upon  all  of  the  conditions  of  this  ordinance, 
to  Provide  Electric  Energy  to  consumers 
thereof  within  the  City  and  to  acquire,  con- 
struct, lease,  malnuin,  operate  and  remove 
Its  UtUlty  Facilities  in,  upon,  along,  across, 
over  and  under  Public  Ways  or  Property,  as 
herein  defined. 

Section  8.  Management  and  Service.  Llcen- 
■ee.  at  aU  times  during  the  Term  hereof, 
shaU: 

3.1.  Be  directed,  managed  and  operated 
honestly,  prudenUy,  efficiently  and  economi- 
cally; finance  Its  capital  requirements  pru- 
dently and  upon  terms  and  conditions  rea- 
sonably calculated  to  make  lawful,  and  to  at- 
tract and  maintain  Investment  In  its  Ci4>ital 
Securities  by  aU  classes  of  Investors;  and  to 
the  extent  It  legally  may,  pay  such  dividends 
upon  iU  capital  stock,  conaistenUy  with  Ito 
funds  available  therefor,  as  shaU  be  reason- 
ably necessary  to  attract  and  maintain  In- 
vestment In  such  capital  stock  by  Invsators; 

8.2.  To  the  fuU  extent  of  its  ability.  Pro- 
vide UtUlty  Faculties  adapted  for  serviceable, 
efficient  and  economical  Proviston  of  Elec- 
tric Energy,  adequate  for  actual  and  potential 
users  thereof  In  City,  and  operate  and  main- 
tain such  FaoUitles  efficiently  and  eoonoml- 
cally  and  In  accordance  with  the  highest 
standards  and  best  systems,  methods  and 
skUU  then  reasonably  available  for  the  Pro- 
visicm  of  Electric  Energy,  adequate  and  suffl- 
clent  to  meet  all  reasonable  needs  and  de- 
mands of  the  actual  or  potential  users  there- 
of within  City: 

8.3.  Upon  acceptance  of  this  ordinance, 
file  with  Chicago  a  copy  of  Its  current  Plant 
Report,  and  thereafter,  on  or  before  April  30 
of  each  succeeding  year,  file  with  Chicago  a 
copy  of  Its  revised  Plant  Report,  showing 
such  changes  as  have  been  made  in  the  pre- 
ceding year; 

3.4.  Not  discriminate  against  any  person 
employed  or  seeking  employment  with  re- 
spect to  hire,  promotion,  tenure,  terms,  con- 

*  Pennsylvania.  New  Jersey.  Maryland. 
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dltlons,  or  privileges  of  employment  on  ac- 
count of  race,  color,  religion,  naUonal  <M-lgin 
or  anoaetry,  including,  without  being  limited 
to,  any  employee  •  •  • 

Mr.  BOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  McCulloch)  . 

Mr.  McCULLOCiL  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  to  support  "RR.  14655  and  urge  its 
enactment.  The  provisions  of  this  bill, 
its  purpose,  and  the  need  for  its  speedy 
enactment  have  all  been  covered  by  my 
<iistingtd8bed  colleagues  on  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  There  are, 
however,  two  aspects  of  this  legislation 
which  appeal  to  me,  particularly  from 
the  standpoint  of  my  service  and  respon- 
sibilities on  the  House  Judiciary  Ccun- 
mittee. 

This  is  emergency  legislation  which 
gives  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  the 
authority  to  use  expcKlited  procedures 
which  in  its  Judgment  are  warranted  by 
the  specific  circumstances  of  each  indi- 
vidual proceeding.  The  first  point  I  want 
to  emphasize  is  that  notwitlistanding 
Its  emergency  nature,  the  legislation  in 
no  way  casts  aside  any  of  the  concepts 
of  reasonableness  and  fairplay  embodied 
in  the  a^ninistrative  process.  The  AEC, 
the  agency  which  has  the  regulatory  re- 
sponsibility and  expertise,  is  given  the 
authority  to  prescribe  flexible,  expedited 
procedures  which  can  be  tailored  in  light 
of  a  variety  of  emergency  situations. 

The  second  point  of  particular  interest 
to  me  is  that  the  legislation  preserves 
the  safeguard  of  judicial  review  of  any 
decision  which  authorizes  the  issuance 
of  a  tonporary  operating  license.  Had  the 
legislation  been  silent  in  this  regard,  it 
is  questionable  whether  a  reviewing  court 
would  have  regarded  a  decision  authoriz- 
ing a  temporary  license  as  a  final  order 
subject  to  review,  or  as  an  interlocutory 
order  not  subject  to  review.  I  think  the 
Joint  Committee  on  At<xnic  Energy 
should  be  commended  for  not  leaving 
this  very  important  matter  in  doubt,  by 
providing  explicity  for  judicial  review. 
Such  foresight  in  legislation  serves  to 
enhance  the  dual  partnership  played  by 
both  the  administrative  and  Judicial 
process  in  a  wide  variety  of  public  inter- 
est tyi>e  regulatory  actions. 

AEC  licensing  decisions  are  reviewable 
by  petition  to  U.S.  court  of  appeals  under 
the  Administrative  Orders  Review  Act 
of  1950  (28  UJ3.C.  2342  et  seq.) .  The  mode 
of  judicial  review  provided  for  in  that  act 
evolved  from  long  study  and  careful  con- 
sideration by  all  persons  concerned  with 
the  dlfBcult  questions  involved.  That  act 
provides  for  the  full  protection  of  par- 
ties seeiung  review  of  agency  decisions 
by,  am<xig  other  features,  providing  for 
the  taking  of  evidence  either  by  the 
agency  or  in  the  district  court,  when  for 
one  reason  or  another  that  is  necessary 
because  a  suitable  hearing  was  not  held 
prior  to  the  inltiaticm  of  the  proceeding 
In  the  court  of  appeals. 
■  HH.  14665  Is  sound  legislation  to  deal 
with  an  emergency.  I  urge  its  early  en- 
actment. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 
Mr.  H08MER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 


such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Hansen)  . 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill,  I  rise  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  views  on  B.B.. 
14655  expressed  by  Mr.  Pkicx,  Mr.  Holi- 
FiKLD,  and  Mr.  Hosmxr. 

The  committee's  discussion  of  the  leg- 
islative proposals  which  preceded  its 
agreement  on  HJl.  14655,  focused  in 
large  measure  on  two  factors.  The  first 
is  the  need  for  emergency-type  licensing 
legislation  which  would  be  responsive  to 
to  the  public  interest  in  having  power 
shortages  prevented  or  alleviated  without 
any  relaxation  of  safety  requirements. 
The  second  is  an  emergency  licensing 
procedure  which  would  permit  interested 
members  of  the  public  who  have  quali- 
fied for  intervention  in  the  proceeding 
to  present  their  views  on  material  issues 
of  fact  which,  in  the  Commission's  judg- 
ment, relate  to  the  findings  the  Commis- 
sion is  required  to  make  regarding  tem- 
porary operaticm. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  approach 
taken  in  HJl.  14655  is  a  sound  one  and 
would  facilitate  timely  decisionmaking 
when  the  need  for  power  so  requires.  An 
essential  feature  for  the  success  of  the 
emergency  authority  is  the  action  which 
the  Commission  takes  to  implement  it 
procedurally.  The  committee  has  urged 
the  Commission  to  proceed  immediately 
with  the  development  of  Implementing 
regulations  so  that  they  will  be  available 
on  the  date  this  legislation  is  enacted 
into  law.  This  new  authority  gives  to  the 
Commission  the  procedural  fiexlbility 
which  it  says  it  needs  to  tailor  expedited 
procedures  to  individual  licensing  stat- 
utes. The  Commission  should  prepare  it- 
self so  that  it  Is  ready  to  use  that  au- 
thority when  the  legislation  is  enacted. 

In  regard  to  the  safety  finding  which 
the  Commission  must  make  for  purposes 
of  temporary  operation,  the  applicable 
substantive  findings  required  by  section 
185  of  the  act,  which  are  prerequisites 
for  the  issuance  of  an  operating  license, 
would  have  to  be  made  with  respect  to 
the  temporary  operating  license.  In  mak- 
ing these  findings,  the  Commission  would 
take  into  account  the  temporary  dura- 
tion of  the  license,  and  the  nature  of  the 
activities  to  be  licensed  on  a  temporary 
basis.  These  findings  for  purposes  of 
temporary  operation  could  be  made  even 
though  there  is  a  contested  hearing  either 
in  progress  or  requested  on  the  perma- 
nent license. 

The  authority  given  to  the  Commis- 
sion to  adopt  and  follow  expedited  pro- 
cedures is,  in  my  view,  a  part  of  the  gen- 
esis of  the  administrative  process  that 
its  flexibility  i>ermlts  adoption  of  ap- 
proaches subject  to  expeditious  adjust- 
ment in  the  light  of  the  particular  exi- 
gencies of  individual  situations.  Further, 
those  procedures  would  preserve  oppor- 
tunity for  interested  parties  to  partici- 
pate in  the  process  in  a  meaningful  way 
if  they  have  something  meaningful  to 
contribute. 

Under  the  proposed  legislation,  if  an 
interested  party  after  being  given  the  op- 
portunity to  file  an  affidavit  in  opposi- 
tion to  a  petition  for  a  temporary  license 


does  not  raise  any  substantial  issue  of 
material  fact,  or  identify  the  kind  of 
facts  they  propose  to  adduce  thereon, 
and  by  what  witnesses,  there  should  be 
no  exctise  for  any  delay  in  the  licensing 
process.  Prompt  action  in  the  light  of  an 
absrace  of  a  substantial  issue  is  not  some 
strong  iimovation  either  to  the  admin- 
istrative or  judicial  process.  Under  such 
circumstances,  the  Ccunmission,  in  its 
discretion,  could  make  a  decision  on  the 
basis  of  the  pleadings  and  any  other 
supporting  submissions  without  having 
any  Idnd  of  oral  presentations.  In  any 
event,  a  hearing  under  such  circum- 
stances would  not  be  of  the  trial  or  evi- 
dentiary type  and  should  be  Initiated 
and  completed  promptly  if  held  at  all. 

One  further  point  is  that  even  in  the 
absence  of  an  emergency,  there  is  con- 
siderable latitude  in  the  present  law  for 
the  Commission  to  expedite  hearings. 
The  presentations  and  contentions  of 
parties  can,  in  most  cases,  be  fully  and 
fairly  considered  by  procedures  other 
than  prolonged  hearings.  Incidentally,  I 
imderstand  that  the  Commission  has 
taken  the  position  over  the  years  that 
the  hearing  requirements  now  in  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  are  statutorily  of  the 
evidentiary  type.  I  find  nothing  in  that 
act  or  its  legislative  history  which  says 
that  these  hearings  must  be  "on  the 
record"  or  that  the  Commission  lacks 
authority  under  present  law  to  control 
the  maimer  in  which  hearings  are  con- 
ducted and  the  tspt  of  hearing  held. 
There  may  well  be  a  role  for  such  hear- 
ings if  there  is  something  to  adjudicate. 
But  the  fortuity  of  an  agency's  use  of 
adjudicatory  proceedings  when  there  is  - 
nothing  to  adjudicate  should  not  be 
available  for  certain  groups  to  abuse 
that  process  and  thereby  the  interest  of 
a  majority  of  the  public  as  well.  A  pro- 
cedure which  permits  a  selected  few,  who 
are  not  responsible  to  the  pubUc,  to  con- 
trol the  wishes  and  interest  of  the  ma- 
jority is  not  compatible  with  govern- 
ment through  elected  and  appointed  offi- 
cials, and  can  result  in  an  unwarranted 
abuse  of  the  administrative  process.  Pro- 
cedural maneuverings  and  similar  ac- 
tions which  are  consistent  with,  and  per- 
haps attributable  to.  a  desire  for  pro- 
tracted delay  must  not  be  tolerated  either 
in  an  emergency  or  a  routine  licensing 
situation. 

I  fully  support  HH.  14655.  I  will  ap- 
pend to  my  remarks  some  pertinent  ex- 
cerpts which  emphasize  the  need  for  ad- 
ditional actions  to  help  avoid  future 
emergency-type  measures: 
ExcxaPT  FaoM  Joint  Commtttex  on  Atomic 

Enxsot   Repokt   No.  91-315   Acthosizinc 

ApraoPEXATioNs  roa  the  AEC  roa  Fiscai. 

Teas  1970 

Comprehenaive  tite  planning.— ta  sug- 
gested above,  cxirrent  confUcts  between  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  electricity  and 
protection  of  the  environment — ^regaidleas 
of  the  fuel  employed — are  a  prelude  to  larger 
long-term  problems.  The  seriousness  of  the 
siting  situation  has  been  reviewed  by  the 
committee  during  recent  hearings.  Also.  It 
is  emphaslaed  by  recent  reports  noting  that 
the  United  States  will  require  more  than 
three  times  its  existing  generating  capacity 
within  the  next  20  years.  An  interdepart- 
mental    study,     "Considerations     Affecting 
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Steam  Powerplant  Site  Selection,"  sponsored 
by  the  Office  of  Science   and  Technology, 
pointed  out  last  year  that   "The  need  for 
coordinated  planning  to  Identify  the  prlnn 
sites  that  will  best  satisfy  the  many 
nomlc  and  environmental  requirements 
future  plants  Is  rather  obvious."  The 
man  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
dersoored  this  point  earlier  this  year 
he  observed: 

"Undoubtedly,  the  major  problem  thai 
Industry  faces  Is  the  sharply  Increased 
«em  of  the  United  States  over  envlro; 
and  esthetic  considerations.  Electric  uti: 
are  now  barred  from  burning  certain  f 
In  some  major  cities  In  this  country:  el< 
utllltlea  can  no  longer  select  a  site  for  a 
erattng  plant  exclusively  on  the  basis 
where  It  fits  most  effectively  from  the 
of  view  of  system  design;  no  longer  Is  It  p; 
dent  for  utilities,  regardless  of  form  of  own^r 
ship,  to  keep  their  plans  for  powerplant  sll 
and  transmission  line  rights-of-way  close|to 
their  chest;  no  longer  are  hydroelectric  si 
on  the  Nation's  rivers  automatically  devel- 
oped because  engineering  studies  disclose  ihe 
tremendous  electrical  potential  avalli  ble 
from  such  facilities.  In  short,  there  Is  a  i  ew 
day." 

The  Industry  trade  magazine,  Electr  »1 
World,  has  asserted  that — 

"One  of  the  utility  Industry's  most  press  ng 
needs  Is  for  a  long-term  policy  approach  t  lat 
will  assure  the  availability  of  generatv>n 
plant  sites  in  the  decades  ahead. 

"The  pinch  is  already  being  felt, 
a  region  In  the  Nation  has  escaped  some 
of  hassle  over  powerplant  siting.  At  the 
mront,  two  or  three  of  the  larger  utilities 
In  a  bind  either  because  they  are  being 
strained  from  using  the  sites  they  have  al 
quired,  or  because  the  sites  they  have  co: 
sldered  do  not  satisfy  certain  requlremen 
"There  are  several  reasons  why  the  pro 
lem  of  plant  siting  promises  to  become  moi 
critical  In  the  years  ahead.  First,  the  expand 
tng  population  with  its  Increasing  Industrial 
and  recreational  needs  is  preempting  land 
areas  suitable  for  siting.  Second,  the  geomet- 
ric expansion  of  power  generation.  Involving 
single  units  In  the  1,000-megawatt  range, 
greatly  escalates  the  physical  requirements — 
particularly  the  water  requirements — for 
sites.  Third,  society's  Increasing  sensitivity 
to  environmental  values  is  already  greatly 
reducing  the  availability  of  sites." 

The  magazine  cited  site  Identification  sur- 
veys. State-sponsored  reservations  or  zoning, 
and  advance  utility  purchaaea  as  means  of 
overcoming  the  problem,  and  concluded 

"But  whatever  approach  Is  taken,  we  think 
that  the  public  Interest  will  be  served  by 
reserving,  designating,  or  acquiring  plant^ 
sites  as  far  ahead  as  possible.  Further,  wi 
think  much  is  to  be  gained  by  Informing  the 
public  as  far  In  advance  as  possible  of  the 
planned  use  of  such  sites.  Unless  som« 
thoughtful,  constructive  approach  la  worked 
out,  this  problem  of  plant  siting  will  gc 
from  worrisome,  to  critical,  to  disastrous  la 
the  years  ahead." 

In  the  eyes  of  the  Joint  Committee  the 
problems  of  electric  generating  plant  siting 
has  already  passed  the  "worrisome"  stage- 
It  Is  becoming  critical.  Intense  and  strength 
ened  foUowup  actions  are  essential  to  the 
Initial  efforts  on  the  Interdepartmental 
Steam  Power  Plant  GUtlng  Study.  Therotfore, 
the  committee  urges  that  the  Nation's  elec- 
tric utilities  and  appropriate  agencies  of  gov- 
emmeht  at  all  levels  redouble  their  efforts 
and  Join  forces  to  establish  realistic,  long 
range  plans  for  the  selection  and  utilization 
of  sites  for  large  generating  faclUtles  so  as 
to  best  meet  the  dual  public  demand  for 
electric  power  and  environmental  protection. 
A  haU  century  ago,  procedures  were  initiated 
for  rational,  regional  development  of  the 
power  potential  of  our  Nation's  rivers.  Now 
more  meaningful  efforts  should  be  directed] 
toward  applying  similar  comprehensive  plan' 


nlng  principles  to  syatemaUc  solution  of 
siting  difficulties  associated  with  the  bur- 
geoning number  of  thermal  stations  and 
their  power  transmission  systems.  Reliance 
on  ad-hoc  plant-by-plant  arrangements  has 
already  proved  Inadequate;  a  bold  new  ap- 
proach is  long  overdue. 

LegUlatUm  regarding  ABO  lictnaing  proce- 
dures, 92d  Congresa,  tint  Sesston.— The  Joint 
Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Legislation 
held  extensive  public  hearings  on  Juna  23, 23 
and  July  13  and  14,  1971,  on  legislation  pro- 
posed by  the  AEC  to  amend  certain  of  the 
existing  provisions  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  which  concern  the 
licensing  of  nuclear  facilities  (S.  3162  and 
HJt.  9286  and  S.  2161  and  Hit.  9285) .  An  op- 
portunity was  also  afforded  sponsors  of  re- 
lated bills  referred  to  the  committee  to  testi- 
fy. The  related  bills  concern  Federal-SUte 
regulation  of  radioactive  effluents  from  nu- 
clear faculties  (H.R.  997.  H.R.  1743,  HJl. 
3683.  H.R.  6933,  H.R.  7539,  and  S.  2060) ;  and 
the  transfer  of  certain  AEC  regulatory  au- 
thority to  other  agencies  (HJl.  1197,  H.R. 
1743,  H.R.  6310,  and  HJl.  9642).  The  four- 
volume  record  of  these  hearings  has  been 
printed  ("AEC  Licensing  Procedure  and  Re- 
lated Legislation") . 

The  testimony  presented  at  the  hearings 
emphasized  the  need  for  procedural  changes 
to  Improve  the  licensing  process  for  nuclear 
power  reactors.  Although  the  objective  of  the 
AEC's  proposed  early  site  legislation  of  pro- 
viding for  early  resolution  of  environmental 
issues  was  generally  viewed  favorably  by  the 
witnesses,  numerous  valid  questions  were 
raised  regarding  Its  practlcabUity.  Such  mat- 
ters as  the  relationship  between  the  early 
site  and  construction  permit  proceedings,  the 
relationship  of  the  early  site  authorization 
proceeding  to  other  requirements  such  as 
the  review  required  to  comply  with  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  (NXPA), 
requirements  under  water  quality  legislation, 
and  the  permits  under  the  Refuse  Act  of 
1899,  the  opportunity  for  hearing  at  the  op- 
erating license  stage,  and  the  compatablllty 
and  harmony  of  the  siting  provisions  in  H.R. 
9286  with  general  powerplant  siting  legU- 
latlon  currently  pending  before  other  com- 
mittees were  not  thoroughly  developed  In 
the  testimony.  Furthermore,  considerable 
doubt  was  expressed  as  to  whether  sufficient 
Information  could  reasonably  be  made  avail- 
able at  the  early  site  authorization  stage  to 
settle  with  finality  all  significant  slte-reUted 
environmental  mattara. 

There  was  general  agreement  that  the  Com- 
mission, under  Its  existing  legislative  author- 
ity, could  take  many  procedural  steps  to  Im- 
prove the  licensing  process. 

In  view  of  such  questions  and  In  the  ab- 
sence of  any  clear  showing  by  the  AEC  that 
the  propoaed  legislation  would  resolve  any 
short-term  problem  even  If  enacted  this 
session,  the  Subcommittee  on  Legislation  an- 
nounced on  October  19  (JCAE  Press  Rdeaae 
No.  666)  that  It  would  nppetiT  mor«  prudent 
for  legislative  action  to  await  further  devti- 
opments  on  overall  powerplant  siting  legis- 
lation currently  pending  before  other  com- 
mittees. An  objective  of  overall  powerplant 
siting  legislation  should  be  to  recognize  the 
AEC's  responslblllty  for  all  radiological  con- 
siderations associated  with  nuclear  plants, 
and  to  place  In  State  and  regional  author- 
ities the  general  reqMnslblllty  for  deciding 
other  environmental  matters.  The  press  re- 
lease stated  that  It  Is  hoped  that  such  legis- 
lation, which  Is  vitally  needed  to  provide  our 
Nation  with  a  coherent  and  rational  power- 
plant  siting  policy,  will  soon  be  enacted;  and 
In  the  meantime,  the  Commission  was  urged 
to  work  with  States,  such  as  Maryland,  which 
have  recently  enacted  powerplant  siting  leg- 
islation to  assure  that  appropriate  State  of- 
ficials w»  aware  of  applicable  requlrementr 
for  the  approval  of  sites  for  nuclear  plantt 
and  that  everything  is  done  to  coordlnata 
the  required  approvals. 


A  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  staff 
analysis  of  the  testimony  presented  at  the 
regulatory  hearings  was  published  In  the 
CoNcrnxsaioNAL  Rbcoko.  volume  117.  part  29 
page  38697. 

Subsequent  to  the  completion  of  these 
hearings,  a  major  infiuence  upon  the  licens- 
ing process  was  the  Calvert  Cliffs  decision 
rendered  by  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit  on  July  23 
1971.  Practically  all  of  the  basic  problems 
raised  by  that  decision  stem  from  Interpreta- 
tion of  NEPA  and  the  Water  Quality  Im- 
provement Act  of  1970.  Corrective  legislation. 
If  needed,  would  be  under  the  cognizance  of 
the  committees  reqxinslble  tar  NKPA  and 
water  quality  legislation  and  could  address 
the  problems  Involved  which  are  not  con- 
cerned soltiy  and  directly  with  the  licensing 
of  nuclear  powerplants— they  affect  all  Fed- 
eral activity  within  the  scope  of  those  basic 
acts.  In  this  regard,  the  Senate  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  held  hearings  on 
November  3  on  the  Impact  of  the  Calvert 
Cliffs  decision.  If  It  Is  demonstrated  that  cor- 
rective legislation  is  needed  and  that  it  is 
not  forthoomlng  from  others,  the  subcom- 
mittee stated  that  It  will  carefiUly  consider 
proposals  relating  to  the  Implementation  of 
NEPA  in  the  limited  sphere  of  licensing  of 
nuclear  powerplants.  It  is  noted  that  the 
Commission  has  published  regtilatlons.  which 
it  believes  will  be  adequate,  to  meet  the  dual 
challenge  of  envlronmenUl  protection  with- 
out undue  delay  which  would  threaten  the 
vitality  of  regional  power  supplies.  That 
view  was  expressed  by  Commission  witnesses 
at  the  November  3  hearing  and  at  a  hearing 
held  on  November  16  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Public  Works  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee. 

During  the  hearings  held  In  June  and  JiUy, 
It  was  announced  that  additional  hearings 
might  be  held  at  a  later  date  to  receive  testi- 
mony from  interested  members  of  the  public 
on  matters  associated  with  nuclear  power- 
plant  licensing  other  than  In  connection 
with  H.R.  9285  and  H.R.  9286.  These  addi- 
tional hearings  also  await  the  corrective  ac- 
tion taken  under  existing  authority,  and  a 
reasonable  opportunity  will  be  afforded  the 
Commission  to  act  in  that  regard.  It  is  noted 
that,  during  the  closing  months  of  this  ses- 
sion, the  Commission  appeared  to  be  acting 
positively  to  help  alleviate  some  of  the  prob- 
lems identified  in  the  June-July  hearing 
record  and  in  subsequent  committee  corre- 
spondence with  the  Commission. 

In  that  regard.  Congressman  Price,  In  his 
letter  of  October  19,  1971,  to  Dr.  Schleslnger, 
forwarding  the  press  release  (No.  666)  of  the 
same  date  on  the  AEC's  bUls  referred  to 
above,  said: 

"The  press  release  also  reiterates  several 
earlier  suggestions  by  the  Committee  that  the 
Commission  act  under  the  existing  authority 
bestowed  on  it  to  make  procedural  changes 
in  the  licensing  hearing  process  which  are 
long  overdue.  .  .  . 

"Although  these  matters  have  been  dis- 
cussed and  considered  for  soma  time,  the 
remedial  action  has  been  slow.  It  would  be 
very  much  i^preciated  if  the  Commission 
would  advise  me  of  the  specific  procedural 
changes  which  are  being  considered,  and  the 
target  dates  for  their  implementation.  I 
would  also  like  to  know  the  extent  to  which 
the  services  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Admin- 
IstraUve  Conference  of  the  United  States 
and  other  Interested  persons  will  be  used  In 
this  effort.  I  would  like  to  be  Informed  of 
any  obstacles  which  are  foreseen  to  imple- 
menting the  procedural  changes  which  may 
be  needed  to  provide  for  more  effective  pub- 
lic participation  in  the  licensing  process  and 
to  restore  vitality  to  the  administrative  li- 
censing process. 

"I  close  in  noting  that  the  press  release 
also  stated  that  if  it  develops  that  needed 
procedural  changes  will  require  additional 
legislative  authority,  the  Committee  sUnds 
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ready  upon  request  to  oonolder  carefully  any 
propioaal  iirtilch  the  CommlSBlon  forwards  to 
the  CongrwB." 

Mr.  H06MER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see (Mr.  Bakkr)  ,  who  now  represents  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission's  Oak  Ridge 
National  Laboratory. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  by  an  act 
of  the  Tennessee  Legislature,  my  con- 
gressional district  has  been  extended  to 
include  Oak  Ridge  in  Anderson  County, 
Tenn. 

As  everyone  knows,  Oak  Ridge  has 
been  one  of  the  centers  of  research  and 
development  of  atomic  energy  in  this 
Nation. 

Several  weeks  ago,  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  an  initittl  visit  to  Oak 
Ridge  and  crowded  Into  a  heavily  sched- 
uled day  were  meetings  with  the  officials 
of  the  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory, 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  the 
Oak  Ridge  Associated  universities.  They 
gave  me  a  most  comprehensive  briefing 
on  activities  which  are  underway  at 
this  critically  important  scientific  com- 
plex. 

During  an  information-crowded  2 
hours,  so  much  was  thrown  at  my  brain  it 
is  imposssible  to  recall  all  the  intensive 
development  which  is  taking  place  across 
a  broad  spectrum.  I  do  recall  that  em- 
phasis was  placed  on  the  exploding  de- 
mands for  energy  throughout  this  Na- 
tion and  the  rapidity  with  which  these 
requirements  continue  to  recur. 

Our  electrical  energy  needs,  I  was  told, 
have  doubled  in  each  10-year  period 
since  1930.  Elxperts  considered  it  impos- 
sible for  Uiese  demands  to  double  dur- 
ing the  1960's— but  they  did.  Again  to 
double  during  the  I970's  seems  im- 
possible— ^but  prudent  men  must  bene- 
fit from  statistics  as  they  reflect  for  them 
the  future  which  is  described  by  the  past. 
We  are  launching  on  the  development 
of  a  nuclear  breeder  reactor  which  will 
utilize  a  lower  level  of  uranium  so  that 
we  will  literally  bum  the  rocks  and  the 
minerals  of  the  ocean.  A  great  deal  of 
concern  is  being  expressed  by  environ- 
mentalists relative  to  the  safety  sur- 
rounding these  facilities.  I  am  taking  this 
opportunity  to  strongly  suggest  that  the 
experimental  breeder  reactor  project  be 
located  as  near  as  possible  to  Oak  Ridge 
and  the  National  Laboratory  where  nu- 
clear scientists  and  their  families  can 
live  close  by.  They  thus  prove  to  the 
Nation  that  every  precaution  is  being 
taken  to  make  this  energy  effort  com- 
pletely safe  to  the  extent  that  they  will 
feel  no  hazard  to  their  families  or  to 
themselves  by  llvhig  constantly  close  to 
nuclear  installations. 

I  am  deeply  impressed  with  the  dili- 
gence which  has  been  nwailfested  by 
these  dedicated  scientists  in  Oak  Ridge 
where  an  unimaginable  concentration  of 
scientific  training,  knowledge,  and  ex- 
perience is  located. 

I  have  absolutely  no  reservations  in 
granting  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion the  authority  to  issue  temporary 
licenses  for  nuclear  power  reactors  and 
would  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  give 
their  evaluations  full  faith  and  credit  be- 
yond any  evaluation  which  may  be  made 


by  any  private  or  governmental  agency. 
Including  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  passage  of 
this  legislation  as  necessary  to  the  com- 
fort and  well-being  of  the  people  of  this 
Nation. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Roncalio)  . 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  passage  of  this  bill  by  a 
simple  yea-and-nay  voice  vote  offers 
more  potential  dangers  to  this  Nation 
than  might  be  Immediately  perceived. 
HJEl.  14655  provides  that  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  can  issue  temporary 
licenses  for  nuclear  iMwerplants  deemed 
essential  to  meet  energy  needs.  It  will 
authorize  the  emergency  use  of  nuclear 
powerplants  during  emergency  periods — 
that  is,  during  blackouts.  Such  usage  will 
be  feasible  even  thoue^  a  plant's  full- 
time  license  is  being  contested. 

I  believe  that  such  an  authorization  is 
dangerous  In  this  sense.  We  all  know  of 
the  energy  shortage  which  threatens  our 
coimtiy.  We  have  already  suffered  more 
than  one  blackout  in  major  metropoli- 
tan areas.  What  most  people  do  not  real- 
ize is  that  energy  usage  In  this  country 
has  the  habit  of  doubling  every  10  years. 
Thus  what  appears  at  the  outset — and 
is — an  enei'gy  shortage  is  more  than 
matched  by  an  energy  habit.  Driving 
down  any  major  interstate  highway  at 
4  o'clock  in  the  morning,  you  will  per- 
ceive a  fully  illuminated  expanse  of 
concrete,  stretching  mile  id  end,  with 
almost  no  one  on  it.  This  is  energy 
usage,  based  on  an  energy  habit.  The 
same  manifestation  can  be  witnessed 
in  those  enormous  skjrscrapers  in  cavern- 
ous Manhattan,  lit  from  the  lobby  to  the 
top  fioor  from  dusk  tmtil  dawn. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that  we 
are  in  the  habit  of  increasing  our  use  of 
energy  far  over  our  resources.  Should 
this  habit  continue,  blackout  shall  fol- 
low blackout.  Our  invocation  of  HJl. 
14655  will  become  no  emergency  at  all. 
but  a  habit,  a  constant  way  of  life,  with 
all  of  the  resultant  environmental  and 
safety  problems  that  can  be  expected 
from  plants  •vhose  full-time  licenses  are 
still  being  contested. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  such  plants  may 
begin  operating  full-time,  even  though 
on  paper  they  will  still  function  only  in 
emergencies.  This  would  be  an  extreme- 
ly dangerous  situation.  The  passage  of 
H.R.  14655  by  the  House  today  opens 
the  door  to  such  a  possibility.  My  hope 
is  that  it  will  not  come  to  pass.  My  fear, 
however,  is  that  it  may. 

And  there  is  another  danger.  Compe- 
tent geologists  assure  us  that  there  are 
only  about  30  years  worth  of  uranium 
beneath  American  soil.  My  fear  is  that 
this  will  become  depleted  through  emer- 
gency usage  before  we  can  develop  the 
fast-breeder  reactor  so  that  it  can  be 
used  commercially.  Thus,  we  may  well 
find  that  we  have  depleted  all  or  most 
of  our  uranium  stockpile  before  we  can 
turn  it  into  a  resource,  through  usage 
of  the  fast-breeder  reactor,  which  will 


truly  close  the  gap  between  energy 
needs  and  energy  resources  in  this 
country. 

Should  we  do  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
would  indeed  be  a  tragedy  for  America. 
And  once  again  it  is  my  fear  that  H.R. 
14655  opens  the  door  to  such  a  likeli- 
hood. 

Mr.  BINOHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  HJl. 
14655  is  a  bill  which  would  amend  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  to  provide  for 
the  issuance,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, of  licenses  for  temporary  (^lera- 
tion  of  nuclear  powerplants.  This  bill  is  a 
far  different  one  from  the  interim  li- 
censing proposals  introduced  several 
weeks  ago— HJl.  13731,  HJl.  13732,  and 
HJl.  14060.  Most  importantly,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, HJl.  14655  retains  the  right  of 
the  pubUc  and  interested  parties  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  decisionmaking  process  by 
having  such  temporary  operating  author- 
ity issued  only  after  a  hearing  and  certain 
specified  findings. 

Section  192a  first  provides  that  a  peti- 
tion for  temporary  operating  authority 
may  not  be  filed  until  after  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Reactor  Safeguards  has  is- 
sued its  report,  the  Commission  has  com- 
pleted and  published  the  regulatory 
staff's  safety  evaluatiixi,  and  all  of  the 
appUcable  requirements  of  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  are  complied 
with.  Thus,  a  petition  for  temporary  op- 
erating authority  cannot  even  be  filed 
until  after  the  administrative  review  has 
been  ccMnpleted.  This  section  further  pro- 
vides that  a  mandatory  public  hearing 
must  be  held  on  any  such  petition  and 
that  upon  completion  of  the  hearing,  the 
Commission  must  make  findings  that  the 
plant  has  been  constructed  properly  and 
will  operate  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  AEC;  that  there 
will  be  adequate  protection  of  the  en- 
vironment: and  that  limited  op>eration  of 
the  facility  is  essential  to  meet  the  power 
shortage  which  is  the  subject  of  the  peti- 
tion. 

The  hearing  required  by  HH.  14655  is 
an  adjudicatory  hearing,  so  that  parties 
opposing  the  license  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  Investigate  fully  the  facts  which 
are  alleged  in  support  of  the  temporary 
operating  authority.  Thus,  the  Commis- 
sion's ultimate  decision  in  connection 
with  an  issuance  or  not  of  a  temporary 
operating  license  will  be  made  after  all 
parties  have  had  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard,  which  includes  the  traditional 
rights  of  discovering  valuable  and  rele- 
vant information  in  support  of  each  of 
their  positions  and  of  cross-examination 
of  persons  holding  opposing  views.  Thus, 
the  bill  does  not  disturb  the  present  and 
salutary  concept  in  sections  181  and  189 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act,  as  supple- 
mented by  the  relevant  sections  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act — 5  Ufi.C. 
sections  554.  556.  and  557 — that  public 
hearings  and  public  participation  are  an 
important  check  upon  in-house  adminis- 
trative review. 

It  is  clear  that  the  bill  provides  for 
the  issuance  of  temporary  operating  au- 
Uiority  to  meet  a  power  shortage  only 
after  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  all 
safety,  radiological  and  environmental 
problems  associated  with  such  limited 
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operation  have  been  resolved  satlsfi  c- 
torily  In  accordance  with  the  Atoi  dc 
Energy  Act  and  the  National  Envlr(  d- 
mental  Policy  Act.  Since  the  bill  wo  Id 
not  permit  the  issuance  of  a  tempon  ry 
cv>eratlng  license  when  there  rema  ns 
outstanding  in  a  contested  operat  ag 
hearing  an  unresolved  safety  isi  le 
which  is  also  related  to  temporary  o  )- 
erating  authority,  HJl.  14655  would  i  at 
permit  the  bypassing  of  adjudicati  in 
of  unresolved  safety  issues  by  virtue  jf 
an  expedited  hearing  in  connection  w  h 
the  issuance  of  a  temporary  operat  ig 
license. 

Finally,  H.R.  14655  permits  the  C 
mission  to  issue  rules  and  regiilatioi. 
not  inconsistent  with  the  purposes 
H.R.  14655— to  expedite  the  hearings^ 
connection  with  the  temporary 
ing   license.   That   is,   the   Coti_ 
could  devise  rules  and  regulations 
could  shorten  the  discovery  process  ^. 
to  the  actual  hearing  by,  for  exam; 
requiring  that  all  information  in  s 
ix>rt  of  the  petition  and  the  various  i. 
ministrative  reviews  be  made  publi(. 
avsdlable  upon  the  filing  of  the  petiti 
for  a  temporary  operating  license;  b 
the  Commission  could  not  issue  rul 
and  regulations  to  expedite  tempo: 
operating    hearings    which    would    d 
away  with  the  traditional  rights  of  . 
party  to  a  hearing,  to  discovery,  to  cross 
examination  and  to  a  full  opportunity 
to  be  heard. 

Mr.  Chairman,  1  opposed  the  various 
interim  licensing  bills  proposed  in  the 
Joint  Attonlc   Energy   Committee.   Al- 
though H.R.  14655  mains  public  partici- 
pation  and   an   adequate   adjudicatory 
process  in  the  granting  of  Interim  op- 
erating licenses,  nevertheless  I  consider 
it  unwise,  unnecessary,  and  I  oppose  it. 
As  I  argued  during  consideration  of  the 
sister     proposal,     H.R.     13752,     which 
amended  NEPA  to  create  an  interim 
licensing  execption  for  nuclear  powe 
plants,  the  AEC  has  the  authority  t 
grant,  in  effect,  "interim  licenses"  with 
out  new  legislation.  Moreover,  the  pre 
ponents  of  the  bill  have  failed  to  sho 
one  plant  which  would  go  into  operatio; 
sooner  for  this  simuner's  peak  ene 
period  because  of  H.R.  14655. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
in  opposition  to  H.R.  14655.  Althoug! 
legislation  Is  intended  to  authorlz 
AEC  to  issue  only  temporary  oper. 
licenses  for  certain  nuclear  powerpl; 
we  have  had  sufficient  experience 
similar  measures  to  know  that  "te 
rary"  often  becomes  permanent. 

Further,  I  fail  to  be  reassured 
the  public  Interest  and  the  enviro.. 
wiU  be  fully  protected  by  the  bill' 
Quirement  that  public  hearings  be  s.. 
anteed.  All  too  often  these  hearings 
simply  pro  forma  and  the  goals  of 
row  special  interests  manage  to  be 
roaded    through    the    proceedings 
hardly  any  meaningful  consideratlo 
Certainly    we    must    effectively 

with    the    serious    problem    of 

assured    of    inexpensive,    reliable   el( 
trlcal  power.  However,  the  manner 
which  we  meet  this  urgent  need  must 
wholly  consistent  with   the  protecti< 
of  our  environment.  The  answer  to  tl_ 
problem   is   not   the   construction    an 
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operation  of  nuclear  powerplants  which 
are  potentially  dangerous  to  people  and 
surroundings  and  create  a  further  ecolog- 
ical imbalance. 

Last  summer  I  introduced  leglslatlcm  to 
establish  a  national  power  grid  to  achieve 
electric  reliability  while  protecting  the 
environment.  Joined  by  Representatives 
TiERNAN  and  Aboukxzx  and  Senator  Mrr- 
CALF  in  sponsoring  this  measure,  I  point- 
ed out  at  that  time  that  by  connecting 
all  our  major  mwer  systems  we  would 
create  a  spinning  reserve  available  to 
take  care  of  any  emergency. 

The  answer  to  our  electrical  energy 
crisis  is  not  more  nuclear  facilities.  I 
am  convinced  that  the  best  interests  of 
the  public  and  the  environment  will  not 
be  served  by  H.R.  14655  and  beUeve  the 
"protections"  attributed  to  it  are  decep- 
tive. I  urge  our  colleagues  to  Join  with 
me  in  defeating  this  measure. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  not 
opposed  HJl.  14655  because  I  consider 
that  this  bill  will  not  in  any  significant 
way  change  the  safety  hearing  process 
for  nuclear  powerplants.  The  public  will 
still  be  able  to  raise  legitimate  issues  con- 
cerning nuclear  safety.  The  public  will 
still  be  able  to  present  testimony,  to  rebut 
evidence  and  to  cross-examine  witnesses 
as  is  the  course  in  the  trial-type  safety 
hearings  now  being  conducted.  The  pub- 
lic will  stlU  be  guaranteed  that  the  hear- 
ing will  meet  the  provisions  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act.  In  short, 
HJl.  14655  does  little  more  than  slightly 
modify  the  timing  arrangements  for  the 
conducting  of  the  hearing  and  change 
slightly  some  minor  legal  procedures. 

This  bill  is  far  different  from  H.R. 
13752  which  I  strongly  opiiosed.  That 
bill  seriously  affected  the  application  of 
the  naticmal  environmental  policy  as  re- 
lated to  the  licensing  of  nuclear  power- 
plants.  H.R.  14655  is  also  far  different 
from  H.R.  13731,  HJl.  13732,  and  H.R. 
14065  which  were  under  consideration  by 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
Those  bills  would  have  essentially  cut  out 
the  public's  right  to  the  airing  of  safety 
issues  relative  to  the  licensing  of  nuclear 
plants.  The  public  would  only  have  been 
able  to  take  part  in  a  legislative  type 
hearing  and  would  not  have  been  assured 
any  judicial  review.  Had  any  of  these  bills 
reached  the  floor  I  would  have  opposed 
them. 

H.R.  14655  assures  the  public's  rights 
and  for  this  reason  I  support  it.  Discus- 
sions on  floor  today  by  members  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  at- 
tempting to  create  legislative  history  are 
unnecessary,  are  confusing,  and  serve 
no  purpose.  H.R.  14655  is  a  very  care- 
fully drawn  piece  of  legislation  that  was 
reported  out  of  committee  as  a  compro- 
mise measure.  My  support  for  this  bill  is 
based  solely  on  a  careful  reading  of  H.R. 
14655  and  my  understanding  that  it  pro- 
tects in  every  way  the  public's  rights  to 
a  fair  hearing  and  due  process.  It  is  not 
based  in  any  way  on  various  members  of 
the  committee  construing  on  the  floor 
that  the  legislation  means  this  or  that. 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  H.R.  14655.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  Joint  Committee  on  its 
action  in  bringing  this  particular  pro- 


posal to  the  floor  rather  than  the  original 
version,  HJl.  14065.  The  bill  reaffirms  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission's  *»<ftring 
authority  to  issue  operating  licensee  for 
interim  plant  operations.  It  also  firmly 
reconfirms  the  public  right  to  a  hearing 
on  that  interim  license. 

The  permits  Issued  under  HJl.  14655 
are  intended  to  be  utilized  solely  for 
emergency  purposes.  They  exist  only  for 
the  duration  of  the  emergency  period 
or  untU  the  full  NEPA  and  safety  re- 
views are  completed,  whichever  occun 
first. 

This  bill  guarantees  that  these  hear- 
ings will  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  (5  U.S.C. 
sees.  554,  556.  and  557)  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  (sees.  181  and  189).  These 
guarantee  a  public  hearing  on  any  order 
for  the  insurance  of  a  Ucense  by  a  VeCL- 
eral  agency  (5  U.S.C.  sec.  554(c)  (2*  and 
42  U.S.C.  sec.  2239(A)). 

As  a  minimum  these  hearings  would 
include  the  ri^ht  to  submit  relevant  doc- 
umentary and  oral  testimony.  Included 
also  would  be  the  rights  of  conducting 
cross  examination  to  disclose  factual  in- 
formation and  the  use  of  rebuttal  ma- 
terial. The  language  of  the  committee 
report  specifically  confirms  that  the 
right  to  discovery  and  cross  examina- 
tion by  stating  they  shall  not  be  abused. 
Also,  consistent  with  present  AEC  pro- 
cedures, HJl.  14655  maintains  these  re- 
quirements that  findings  on  safety  and 
environmental  matters  must  be  made  by 
the  Hearing  Board.  This  applies  in  any 
case  where  a  hearing  has  been  properly 
requested. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  this  bill  In 
the  form  which  the  Joint  Committee  en- 
dosed  and  I  am  hopeful  that  its  original 
Intent  will  be  maintained.  I  am  particu- 
larly pleased  with  what  Is  apparently  a 
new  attitude  within  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee which  is  dramatized  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  HJl.  14655  for  earlier,  more  ob- 
jectionable versions. 

Mr.  ETT.BERG.  Mr.  Cliairman,  I  support 
H.R.  14655,  for  I  believe  that,  although  it 
allows  a  shortened  and  speeded  up  safety 
hearing  process  for  the  issuance  of  tem- 
porary  operating  licenses  for  nuclear 
powerplants,  it  in  no  way  eliminates  or 
substantially  alters  the  right  of  the  pub- 
lic to  an  adequate  safety  hearing  and  to 
the  due  process  as  guaranteed  by  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dure Act.  I  strongly  opposed  HJl.  13752 
when  it  was  before  this  body  on  the 
grounds  that  amending  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  would  serve  no 
purpose  since  there  was  not  at  that  time 
and  is  not  at  this  time  one  single  nuclear 
powerplant  in  this  country  that  is  being 
held  up  for  any  NEPA  considerations.  I 
argued  that  H.R.  13752  was  actually  a 
subterfuge  for  speeding  up  the  licensing 
process    wliile   ignoring   the   increasing 
niunber  of  nuclear  experts  who  have  now 
openly  expressed  grave  doubts  about  the 
operability  of  the  emergency  core  cooling 
system.  The  system  of  last  resort  to  pre- 
vent a  major  nuclear  accident.  During 
the  fioor  debate  last  month,  I  stated  that 
I  was  not  willing  to  compromise  public 
safety  and  I  want  to  emphasize  that 
point  again.  Siirely,  there  is  no  one  in 
the  Congress  today  who  would  be  willing 
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to  risk  a  major  nuclear  accident  by 
speeding  up  the  hearing  process  to  omit 
the  adequate  consideration  of  the  safety 
issues  posed  by  the  construction  and  op- 
eration of  nuclear  powerplants. 

HJl.  14655  does  alter  the  right  of  the 
public  to  a  hearing  aa  an  interim  license. 
However,  such  hearing  will  meet  the 
minimum  reQUlrements  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act  (5  UJB.C.  554 
556,  and  657)  and  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  (sees.  181  and  189)  which  guar- 
antee a  public  hearing  on  any  order  for 
the  issuance  of  a  license  by  a  Federal 
agency  (5  UJS.C.  554(c)(2)  and  42 
n.S.C.  2239(a)).  Interveners  in  this 
hearing  would  have  the  minimum  right 
to  submit  relevant  doounents,  present 
oral  testimony,  rebut  evidence  smd  con- 
duct cross-examination  to  fully  disclose 
the  facts.  The  only  procedural  changes 
this  bill  authorizes  are  a  substantial  and 
liberalized  discovery  process  before  the 
hearing — ^to  save  hearing  time — a  fixed 
length  to  be  established  for  the  hearing, 
and  the  establishment  of  ground  rules 
whereby  areas  of  cross-examination  and 
the  issues  would  be  defined.  The  com- 
mittee report  confirms  the  right  to  dis- 
covery and  cross-examination  by  indi- 
cating that  they  shall  not  be  subject  to 
abuse,  meaning  the  applicant's  abuse  of 
discovery  by  refusing  promptly  to  pro- 
duce all  data  requested  and  the  Inter- 
vener's abuse  of  cross-examination  by 
using  it  in  lieu  of  discovery. 

A  most  imix)rtant  provision  is  that 
HJl.  14655  is  only  to  be  used  when  an 
emergency  exists  and  when  an  independ- 
ent investigation  of  an  emergency  power 
claim  has  been  substantiated.  This 
means  a  thorough  study  would  have  to 
reveal  that  alternatives  such  as  the 
availability  of  alternate  sources  of  power 
were  considered  and  foimd  not  to  exist. 
The  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  report  on  HJl.  13752  contains 
a  good  discussion  of  the  definition  of 
"emergency"  and  while  the  report  leaves 
the  discretionary  power  with  AEC.  a 
recommendation  made  on  page  9  of  the 
report  is  worth  noting  here.  The  report 
states: 

Efforts  to  avoid  this  contingency  (declar- 
ing an  emergency)  should  probably  include 
the  ctirtalllng  ot  Interruptlble  power  (since 
this  was  purchased  at  substantially  lower 
rates  with  the  prior  understanding  that 
terrlce  may  be  cut  off)  . . ." 

It  is  clear  that  a  utility  should  not  be 
able  to  claim  an  emergency  to  institute 
the  procedures  contained  in  HJl.  14655  U 
the  utility  is  doing  this  just  to  maintain 
its  "interruptlble  power"  service,  a  serv- 
ice which  the  utility  has  said  by  defini- 
tion is  not  essentifd. 

FlnaUy,  H.R.  14655  is  Intended  to  be 
used  only  as  long  as  an  emergency  exists 
and  the  AEC  is  charged  with  assuring 
that  there  is  no  delay  in  the  completion 
of  the  full  operating  license  pennit 
procedure. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
HJl.  13752  was  being  considered  by  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  I 
vigorously  opposed  it  as  a  needless  and 
dangerous  amwwiment  to  NEPA.  I  am 
supporting  HJl.  14655  because  while  its 
objective  is  also  the  interim  licensing  of 
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nuclear  powerplants,  its  method  for 
achieving  that  objective  are  consistent 
with  the  principles  of  due  process  of  law 
and  with  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act. 

Unlike  the  other  interim  licensing  pro- 
posals, HJl.  14655  gixarantees  the  pub- 
lic's right  to  a  hearing  and  full  judicial 
review  imder  the  provisions  of  sections 
554.  556,  and  557  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code.  Equally  important  is  the 
fact  that  HJl.  14655  narrowly  defines  the 
conditions  under  which  its  authority  may 
be  utilized  by  establishing  that  no  emer- 
gency warranting  interim  licensing  shall 
be  deemed  to  exist  until  the  applicant 
has  thoroughly  exhausted  available  elec- 
tric power  resources  and  alternatives  to 
interim  licensing,  or  imtil  an  appropriate 
reserve  requirement  as  historically 
deemed  necessary  has  been  established 
to  measure  available  supply  against,  or 
until  the  ability  of  the  plant  to  meet  the 
problem  has  been  proven. 

In  this  respect,  the  utility  has  a  heavy 
burden  to  establish  by  a  detailed  factual 
presentation — ^not  merely  by  opinion 
testimony — that  it  has  met  these  precon- 
ditions to  the  issuance  of  an  interim  li- 
cense. These  factual  presentations  even 
where  they  are  supported  by  the  PPC  or 
other  Federal  agencies,  will  be  subject 
to  the  public's  right  of  cross  examination. 
No  issue  shall  be  deemed  foreclosed  in 
the  hearing  imless  the  hearing  board 
determines  that  there  is  no  genuine  issue 
of  fact  with  respect  to  that  issue. 

A  recent  example  of  utility  industry's 
ability  to  develop  imaginative  sources  of 
power  when  nuclear  plants  are  not  avail- 
able underlines  the  desirability  of  the 
AEC  requiring  a  utility  to  exhaust  com- 
pletely all  possible  alternatives  prior  to 
considering  interim  licensing.  The  Con- 
solidated Edison  Co.  of  New  York  has 
alleged  that  it  needs  more  electric  power 
for  this  summer  in  New  York  City.  Orig- 
inally it  claimed  that  all  possible  sources 
for  electric  power  other  than  its  Indian 
Point  No.  2  nuclear  plant  had  been  ex- 
hausted and  that  it  needed  the  plant  to 
operate  during  the  summer.  However, 
several  problems  including  a  fire  and  a 
safety  modification  to  the  steam  valves, 
made  it  impossible  for  the  plant  to  be 
available  to  generate  electricity  this  smn- 
mer.  Suddenly,  Con  Ed  found  a  solution. 
Today  Con  Ed  is  attending  a  hearing  for 
ttve  purpose  of  pmxhasing  electric  power 
from  other  sources.  I  am  sxue  that  if  they 
had  to.  other  utilities  could  be  equally 
inventive. 

I  am  gratified  that  as  a  result  of  my 
efforts,  and  those  of  many  who  joined 
with  me  in  opposing  earlier  interim  li- 
censing efforts,  the  committee  has  re- 
ported to  the  floor  a  bill  which  provides 
both  for  licensing  and  for  protection. 
The  key  factor  is  that  nuclear  power- 
plants  can,  under  this  legislation,  be  li- 
censed for  operation  only  when  there 
is  no  other  alternative.  The  retention 
of  the  hearing  and  Judicial  process 
should  insure  adequate  environmental 
safeguards. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  HllnoiB.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read, 
llie  Clerk  read  as  follows : 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  ot 
Representativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  aaaembled.  That  there  la 
hereby  added  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  a 
new  section  192  to  read  as  follows: 

"Skc.  192.  Temporaet  Opbultimc  Licbnsx. — 
"a.  In  any  proceeding  upon  an  application 
for  an  operating  license  for  a  nuclear  power 
reactor,  in  which  a  hearing  Is  otherwise  re- 
quired pursuant  to  section  189  a.,  the  appli- 
cant may  petition  the  C!om mission  for  a  tem- 
porary operating  license  authorizing  opera- 
tion of  the  facility  pending  final  action  by 
the  Commission  on  the  application.  Such  pe- 
tition may  be  filed  at  any  time  after  filing  of : 
(1)  the  report  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Reactor  Safeguards  required  by  subsection 
182  b.;  (2)  the  safety  evaluation  of  the 
application  by  the  Commission's  regulatory 
staff;  and  (3)  the  regulatory  staff's  final 
detailed  statement  on  the  environmental  im- 
pact of  the  faculty  prepared  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 102(2)  (C)  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental PoUcy  Act  of  1969  (83  SUt.  853) 
or,  in  the  case  of  an  application  for  operat- 
ing license  filed  on  or  before  September  9, 
1971,  if  the  regulatory  staff's  final  detailed 
statement  required  under  section  102(2)  (C) 
Is  not  completed,  the  Commission  must  sat- 
isfy the  applicable  requirements  of  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  prior  to  is- 
suing any  temporary  operating  license  under 
this  section  192.  The  petition  shall  be  ac- 
companied by  an  affidavit  or  affidavits  setting 
forth  the  facts  upon  which  the  petitioner 
relies  to  Justify  issuance  of  the  temporary 
operating  license.  Any  party  to  the  proceed- 
ing may  file  affidavits  in  support  of,  or  oppo- 
sition to,  the  petition  within  fourteen  days 
after  the  filing  of  such  petition,  or  within 
such  additional  time  not  to  exceed  ten  days 
as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Commission.  The 
Commission  shall  hold  a  bearing  after  ten 
days'  notice  and  publication  once  in  the 
Federal  Register  on  any  such  petition  and 
supporting  material  filed  under  this  section 
and  the  decision  of  the  Commission  with 
respect  to  the  issuance  of  a  temporary  operat- 
ing license,  following  such  hearing,  shall  be 
on  the  basis  of  findings  on  the  matters  speci- 
fied in  subsection  b.  of  this  section.  The 
bearing  required  by  this  section  and  the  de- 
cision of  the  Commission  on  the  petition 
shall  be  conducted  with  expedited  proced- 
ures as  the  Commission  may  by  rule,  regula- 
tion, or  order  deem  appropriate  for  a  fuU 
disclosiire  of  material  facts  on  all  substan- 
tial Issues  raised  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
posed temporary  operating  license. 

"b.  With  respect  to  any  petition  filed  pur- 
suant to  subsection  a.  of  this  section,  the 
Commission  shall  issue  a  temporary  operat- 
ing license  upon  finding  that: 

"(1)  the  provisions  of  section  185  have 
been  met  with  respect  to  the  temporary  op- 
erating license; 

"(2)  operation  of  the  facility  during  the 
period  of  the  temporsiry  operating  license  in 
accordance  with  its  terms  and  conditions  will 
provide  adequate  protection  of  the  environ- 
ment during  the  period  of  the  ten4>orary 
operating  license;  and 

"(8)  operation  of  the  facility  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
temporary  operating  license  is  essential  to- 
ward insuring  that  the  power  generating 
capacity  of  a  utility  system  or  power  pool  is 
at,  or  is  restored  to,  the  levels  required  to 
assure  the  adequacy  and  reliability  of  the 
power  supply,  taking  into  consideration  fac- 
tors which  include,  but  need  not  be  limited 
to,  alternative  available  sources  of  supply, 
historical  reserve  requirements  for  the  sys- 
tems involved  to  function  reliably,  the  pos- 
sible endangerment  to  the  public  health  and 
safety  in  th«  event  of  power  ■hortagw,  and 
data  from  appropilata  FedenJ  and  Stat* 
governmental  bodies  which  have  official  re- 
sponslbmty  to  assure  an  adequate  and  relia- 
ble power  supply. 
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The  temporary  license  shall  contalr  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Commlsslo  »  may 
deem  necessary.  Including  the  durat  jn  of 
the  license  and  any  provision  lor  the  xten- 
slon  thereof,  and  the  requirement  th  .t  the 
licensee  not  retire  or  dismantle  any  rf  Its 
exUtlng  generating  capacity  on  the  {  -ound 
of  the  availability  of  the  capacity  frofc  the 
facility  which  Is  operating  under  theltem- 
porary  license.  Any  decision  or  other  oocu- 
ment  authorizing  the  Issuance  of  anyltem- 
porary  license  pursuant  to  this  section  Ishall 
recite  with  specificity  the  reasons  Just: 
the  Issuance.  The  decision  of  the  Cor 
slon  with  respect  to  the  Issuance  of  a  tem- 
porary operating  license  shall  be  sub  J  ct  to 
Judicial  review  pursuant  to  the  Act  c  !  De- 
cember 29.  1950,  as  amended  (ch.  11  9.  64 
Stat.  1129).  ,      .^. 

"c.  The  hearing  on  the  application  fi  r  the 
final  operating  license  otherwise  re<  ulred 
pursuant  to  section  189  a.  shall  be  cone  uded 
as  promptly  as  practicable.  The  Comm  sslon 
shall  vacate  the  temporary  operating  1  cense 
If  It  finds  that  the  applicant  Is  not  proi  seat- 
ing the  application  for  the  final  opei  itlng 
license  with  due  dUlgence.  Issuance  of  a 
temporary  operating  license  pursuar  t  to 
subsection  b.  of  thU  section  shall  be  wll  hout 
prejudice  to  the  position  of  any  party  t )  the 
proceeding  In  which  a  hearing  is  othe  -wise 
required  pursuant  to  section  189  a.;  ani  fail- 
ure to  assert  any  ground  for  denial  or  11  nlta- 
tlon  of  a  temporary  operating  Ucensej  shall 
not  bar  the  assertion  of  such  ground  In 
connection  with  the  Issuance  of  a  subsefcuent 
final  operating  license.  ...  J   ».   „ 

"d.  The  authority  under  this  sectlonl  shaU 
expire  on  October  30.  1973." 

Mr.    PRICE    of   Illinois    (durin( 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
mous  consent  that  the  bill  be  coi 
as  read,  printed  in  the  Record,  an< 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objecl 
the    request    of    the    gentleman 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The    CHAIRMAN.    If    there    art 
amendments  to  be  proposed,  unde  ■  the 
rule,  the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the 
Mr.  Foley,  Chairman  of  the  Comr  littee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  <  f  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Comi  littee 
having  had  under  consideration  trie  bill 
(HJl.  14655)  to  amend  the  A  »mic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended.  1  3  au- 
thorize the  Commission  to  issue  t<  tnpo- 
rary  operating  licenses  for  nuclear  i  lower 
reactors  under  certain  circumsti  nces, 
and  for  other  purposes,  pursua  it  to 
House  Resolution  953,  he  reported  tl  le  bill 
back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rul« ,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrosj  ment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  eng]  ossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  ret  d  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  t  n  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  oh  the 
table. 


QENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  SpeaUer,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Jlem- 
bers  may  have  5  legislative  dajft  during 
which  to  extend  their  remarks  av  to  In- 
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elude  pertinent  matter  on  the  bill  Just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
nunois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REPORT  ON  INTERNATIONAL 
TEIADE  PROBLEMS 

(Mr.  OATDOS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  suldress  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  OAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  $2 
billion  trade  deficit  this  Nation  suffered 
last  year,  our  first  in  nearly  100  years,  did 
not  open  the  eyes  of  Congress  and  the 
administration  about  our  international 
trade  problems,  perhaps  the  latest  report 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce  will. 

According  to  DOC,  we  have,  in  Just  3 
short  months,  nearly  equaled  that  record. 
In  the  first  quarter  of  1972,  we  have 
posted  a  trade  deficit  of  $1.5  billion,  get- 
ting off  to  the  worst  start  in  our  his- 
tory. Projected  over  the  remainder  of 
the  year,  we  face  an  imbellevable  deficit 
of  $6  billion. 

All  is  not  gloom,  however.  The  DOC 
links  its  ominous  announcement  on  trade 
with  a  cheerful  report  on  the  Nation's 
economy.  The  reason  for  our  lousy  start 
in  trade,  DC»C  says,  is  because  our  econ- 
omy is  in  such  good  shape  as  compared  to 
that  of  other  countries  that  America  is 
the  best  place  for  them  to  sell  their  goods. 

That  should  come  as  heartening  news 
for  nearly  6  million  Americans  who  are 
paying  the  high  cost  of  food  these  days 
from  their  unemployment  checks. 


STATEMENT  OP  CONGRESSMEN 
BOB  MATHIAS  AND  B.  F.  SISK. 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT- 
ATIVES. MAY  3,  1972,  ON  NATIONAL 
RAISIN  WEEK 

(Mr.  SISK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  interests 
of  bipartisanship  my  colleague,  Congress- 
man Bob  Mathias,  of  Visalia,  and  I  are 
joining  In  a  statement  on  a  distinctly 
nonpartisan  issue  and  one  on  which  there 
certainly  is  no  partisan  disagreement — 
the  delectabillty  of  California  raisins. 

The  63d  National  Raisin  Week,  which 
we  are  celebrating  through  May  7,  gives 
special  recognition  to  the  California  rai- 
sin industry,  which.  In  a  normal  cnv 
year,  produces,  processes  and  markets 
one-half  the  world's  supply  of  raisins. 

National  Raisin  Week,  the  Nation's 
oldest  food  festival,  calls  attention  to  a 
quarter-billion  dollar  Industry  which  di- 
rectly involves  many  thousands  of  peo- 
ple in  the  production,  distribution,  and 
sales  of  raisins  in  the  retail  grocer  and 
industrial  and  institutional  handling  of 
raisins  in  all  forms. 

California  vineyards  and  the  related 
industries  engaged  In  producing,  process- 
ing, and  distribution  supply  an  average 
of  well  over  200,000  tons  of  delicious  rai- 
sins a  year  for  eating  out  of  hand,  for 
cooking,  for  use  in  baked  foods,  and  In 
gourmet  dishes. 


Unfortunately,  a  severe  frost  has 
sharply  curtailed  this  year's  raisin  va- 
riety grape  crop,  and  various  raisin  in- 
dustry organizations  are  urging  growers 
to  make  as  nearly  a  normal  supply  of 
raisins  as  possible  to  maintain  domestic 
and  export  markets. 

High  commendation  for  its  work  in  this 
effort  and  for  its  activities  in  the  fields 
of  research,  promotion,  and  advertising. 
Is  merited  by  the  California  Raisin  Ad- 
visory Board. 

Utilizing  funds  provided  by  participat- 
ing producer  and  processor  members, 
CALRAB  carries  on  its  program  of  ag- 
gressive advertising  and  promotion  not 
only  domestically  but  in  countries 
throughout  the  world  by  utilizing  mar- 
ket development  funds  from  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture's  Foreign  Agri- 
cultural Service. 

The  California  Raisin  Advisory  Board 
has  developed  the  practically  nonexistent 
Japanese  market  to  the  No.  1  export  out- 
let, which  now  consumes  more  than  20,- 
000  tons  of  California  raisins  each  year. 
CALRAB  is  now  exerting  maximum  ef- 
fort to  supply  the  Japanese  and  other 
markets  during  this  year  of  crisis  in  the 
raisin  industry. 

I  also  wish  to  point  out  the  important 
role  of  the  Raisin  Bargaining  Associa- 
tion, In  this  and  other  efforts.  During  a 
brief  span  of  less  than  6  years,  the  RBA 
has  brought  raisin  growers  together  in  a 
concerted  effort  to  give  them  a  better 
voice  in  determining  the  price  they  wHl 
receive  for  their  products. 

Raisins  packers  are  also  deserving  of 
praise  for  their  early  accceptance  of  an 
RBA  price  offer  designed  to  encourage 
greater  raisin  production. 

Also  meriting  special  commendation  in 
the  raisin  Industry  is  the  work  of  the 
Federal  Raisin  Advisory  Board  and  the 
Federal  Raisin  Administrative  Commit- 
tee, who  operate  imder  Federal  market- 
ing orders  which  have  done  so  much  to 
bring  about  the  orderly  marketing  of  our 
raisin  crops  and  have  also  been  instru- 
mental in  the  development  of  export 
markets. 

The  raisin  Industry,  which  effectively 
utilizes  the  self-help  tools  of  sales  pro- 
motion and  advertising  In  the  best  Amer- 
ican tradition,  well  deserves  a  special  sa- 
lute during  this  National  Raisin  Week. 
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RETIREMENT  OF  CHARLES  A.  QUAT- 
TLEBAUM  AFTER  LONG  SERVICE 
TO  CONGRESS 

(Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr, 
Speaker,  May  31,  1972,  will  mark  the  re- 
tirement of  a  man  who  for  more  than  35 
years  has  performed  imique  service  In 
the  field  of  education  to  Congress  and 
thus  to  the  Nation.  Mention  the  Federal 
role  In  education  here  on  Capitol  Hill,  or 
anywhere  throughout  the  education 
world,  and  to  many  the  name  Charles  A. 
Quattlebaum  Immediately  will  come  to 
mind. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  we  owe  this  man 
respect  and  appreciation. 


Mr.  Quattlebaum.  a  long-time  resident 
of  ArllngtCQ,  Va..  obtained  his  formal 
educaticm  at  the  University  of  Georgia; 
the  George  Washington  University  In 
Washington,  D.C.;  and  Northwestern 
University  In  Evanston,  Si.  After  some 
years  of  experience  as  a  public  school  ad- 
ministrator, he  began  his  career  in  the 
Federal  Government.  Since  1937  he  has 
borne  the  responsibilities  of  the  top  po- 
sition in  the  subject  field  of  education  in 
the  Congressional  Research  Service — for- 
mally the  Legislative  Reference  Serv- 
ice— of  the  Library  of  Congress,  which  is 
widely  recognized  as  being  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  educational  institutions. 

In  response  to  requests  from  congres- 
sional committees  and  Individual  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  through  the  years  Mr. 
Quattlebaum  has  not  only  carried  out 
extensive  research  imdertaking.  but  has 
also  provided  Information  through  con- 
ferences with  Members,  and  through 
numerous  written,  analjrtic  reports. 

In  1951,  ISx.  Quattlebaum  completed 
the  first  C(Hnprehenslve  study  ever  made 
of  Federal  educational  activities  and 
educational  Issues  before  Congress.  This 
was  first  published  In  two  volmnes.  as 
committee  prints  of  the  Conunittee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  and  later  as  a 
House  document,  which  was  widely  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  Nation.  This  be- 
came goierally  known  as  "the  Quattle- 
baum Report"  and  was  so  identified  in 
some  other  publications.  Because  of  the 
disclosures  In  this  report.  Chairman  Gra- 
ham A.  Barden  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  referred  to  Mr. 
Quattlebaum  on  the  fioor  of  the  House 
as  "the  best  research  man  in  Washing- 
ton." 

In  response  to  requests  from  the  chair- 
men of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  in  1960  and  again  in  1968,  Mr. 
Quattlebaum  made  comprehensive  stu- 
dies of  "Federal  Educational  Policies, 
Programs,  and  Proposals."  Each  of  the 
reports  was  published  in  three  volumes, 
the  1960  report  in  the  form  of  committee 
prints  and  the  1968  report  in  the  form  of 
a  House  document. 

Altogether  during  his  career  in  the 
Congressional  Research  Service  Mr. 
Quattlebaum  has  written  more  than  30 
congressional  documents  and  committee 
prints.  To  meet  the  nationwide  demand 
for  copies,  each  of  a  number  of  these  re- 
ports has  been  reprinted  several  times, 
even  though  the  first  edition  has  some- 
times nm  as  high  as  25,000  copies.  One  of 
the  reports  was  ordered  printed  by  three 
different  congressional  committees,  as 
each  committee  wanted  its  own  edition. 

Several  agencies  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  and  also  non- 
governmental agencies,  have,  from  time 
to  time,  paid  for  the  printing,  or  pur- 
chased from  the  Government  Printing 
Office,  large  numbers  of  copies  of  one  or 
another  of  the  "Quattlebaum  reports." 
One  Government  agency  several  years 
ago  authorized  one  of  its  officials  to  or- 
der "5,000  copies  of  any  official  report 
prepared  in  the  future  by  Charles  A. 
Quattlebaimi." 

As  an  unofficial  activity  throughout 
the  years,  Mr.  Quattlebaum  has  written 
many  articles  that  have  been  published 
in  educational  Journals  and  reference 


works.  Including  articles  in  the  Ency- 
clopedia Americana  and  a  chapter  In  the 
1960  Yearbook  of  the  American  Assem- 
bly. He  recently  served  over  a  period  of  2 
years  as  an  editorial  advisor  to  a  large 
publishing  house  in  connection  with  the 
preparation  of  a  10-volume  "Encyclope- 
dia of  Education." 

However,  it  is  with  regard  to  his  long 
and  unique  service  to  Congress  in  one  of 
the  subject  fields  of  greatest  legislative 
activity  that  I  feel  we  should  take  this 
note  of  his  pending  retirement  from  his 
career  in  Govenunent,  express  our 
thanks  and  wish  him  success  in  whatever 
new  career  he  may  imdertake. 


BAD  ELECTIONS 


(Mr.  KEATING  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ap- 
parent difficulties  in  the  election  proce- 
dures that  occurred  in  Cleveland  during 
the  Ohio  primary  point  up  the  urgent 
need  for  action  in  the  area  of  election 
administration. 

I  proposed  an  amendment,  that  was 
adopted,  to  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1971. 

Section  308(c)  provides  for  the  Comp- 
troller General  to  serve  as  a  national 
clearinghouse  for  information  In  respect 
to  election  administration. 

What  happened  in  Cleveland  may  have 
beoi  avoided  if  they  had  been  able  to 
get  the  experience  of  other  bad  elections 
that  have  occurred  across  the  Nation.  At 
the  present  time,  there  is  no  one  central 
place  where  Information  on  election  ad- 
ministration can  be  obtained. 

In  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  during  the  city 
council  race  there  were  no  election  re- 
turns until  the  Sunday  after  the  elec- 
tion. The  voters  of  Cincinnati  had  to  wait 
5  full  days  before  the  results  of  their 
election  was  known.  Detroit  had  a  seri- 
ous election  breakdown  In  both  1970  and 
1971.  In  one  of  their  elections  many  bal- 
lots were  never  counted,  as  they  were 
destroyed  In  a  rainstorm. 

In  Novnnber  of  1971,  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  reported  "for  the  second  time  in  a 
row  the  counting  of  Detroit's  new  pimch- 
card  ballots  turned  into  a  colossal  foulup 
Tuesday  night."  Some  computers  broke 
down. 

Election  administration  problems  have 
also  occurred  in  San  Francisco,  Atlanta, 
and  Philadelphia. 

Election  day  is  the  most  important  in 
any  democratic  nation.  When  the  Gov- 
ernment fails  to  fimctlon  efficiently  on 
this  day,  a  tremendous  credibility  gap 
occurs  between  the  Government  and  the 
people. 

This  amendment,  which  Is  now  law, 
provides  for  the  Comptroller  General  to 
act  as  a  national  clearinghouse  for  in- 
formation ranging  from  the  personnel 
working  on  election  boards  to  the  voting 
and  counting  methods. 

The  incidents  last  night  In  Cleveland 
only  were  the  most  recent  in  a  long  line 
of  election  foulups.  With  a  major  presi- 
dential election  coming  up  this  Novem- 
ber, the  time  for  action  is  now. 
I  insert  a  letter  I  am  sending  to  El- 


mer B.  Staats,  C(»nptroller  General  of 
the  United  States: 

CoNCBESs  or  THE  UmTED  States, 

Washington,  D.C..  May  3.  1972. 
Hon.  Elmxb  B.  Staats, 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 
General  Accounting  Office, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Staats:  During  consideration  of 
the  Federal  Election  Act  of  1971  I  proposed 
an  amendment  to  establish  the  CompiroUer 
Oenerai  as  a  clearinghouse  of  information 
on  election  administration.  This  amendment 
was  accepted  and  Is  Section  308(c)  of  the  new 
law — PJj.  92-226.  The  serious  election  day 
troubles  In  Cleveland  only  point  out  the  need 
for  hnmedlate  study  in  this  area.  With  a  ma- 
jor Presidential  election  coming  up  this  No- 
vember, It  Is  essential  that  Information  be 
made  avaUable  to  local  officials  on  how  to 
avoid  these  mistakes. 

I  urge  you  to  send  Investigators  to  Cleve- 
land and  other  cities  that  have  had  election 
day  difficulties. 

My  own  study  done  during  the  develop- 
ment of  my  amendment  showed  that  seri- 
ous breakdowns  In  the  election  process  had 
occurred  In  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  San  Francisco; 
Atlanta;  and  Phllldelphla.  I  am  sure  there 
are  other  cities  that  have  experienced  simi- 
lar problems. 

The  most  recent  difficulties  in  Cleveland 
only  point  out  the  need  for  immediate  ac- 
tion. Thank  you  In  advance  for  your  coopera- 
tion. 

Very  truly  yours, 

WnxiAM  J.  Keating. 
Af ember  of  Congress. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  "TRANSPORTA- 
TION PAYMENT  ACT  OF  1972' 

(Mr.  ADAMS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
Introducing  the  "Transportation  Pay- 
ment Act  of  1972."  This  legislation,  rec- 
ommended to  the  Congress  by  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration — GSA — will 
eliminate  or  alleviate  transportation 
payment  problems  which  are  costly  and 
cumbersome  to  both  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  transportation  carriers.  It  will 
do  so  by  facilitating  preparation  or  elim- 
ination of  documentation,  simplification 
of  transportation  procurement  practices, 
reduction  In  number  of  lost  Government 
bills  of  lading,  improvement  of  adminis- 
trative, and  financial  fiexibility.  reduc- 
tion of  billing  problems,  and  facilitation 
of  the  audit  function. 

This  legislation  resulted  from  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  Joint  Agency 
Transportation  Study  Group,  a  group 
called  together  to  investigate  allegations 
of  "excessive"  billing  points,  imwar- 
ranted  delays  in  the  payment  of  bills  for 
freight  and  passenger  service,  and  re- 
lated administrative  cost  problems.  Its 
report  found  that  $8.6  million  could  be 
saved  annually  if  appropriate  admin- 
istrative and  legislative  changes  were 
made  in  the  Government  transporta- 
tion business. 

Among  others,  the  bill  will  eliminate 
the  "consignee's  certificate  of  delivery,"  a 
practice  which  is  based  on  an  1823  law 
and  which  today  clearly  is  unnecessary. 
Substitution  of  a  certificate  of  delivery 
by  the  carrier,  as  authorized  by  this  bill, 
provides  adequate  protection  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. In  addition,  this  legislation  will 
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permit  the  OSA's  bill  of  lading  syst 
to  show  actual,  rather  than  estlmat 
transportation  charges  and  will  aUbw 
payment  to  be  made  to  carriers  on  a : 
odic  basis  without  the  necessity  of  caitler 
bilUng.  Tills  will  reduce  sharply  the  I 
ministrative  costs  of  both  the  Oov^ 
ment  and  the  carrier. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  this  bill  will  I  be 
favorably  considered  during  this  sessibn. 


THE    U.S.    POSTAL    SERVICE    COl 
CEALS  INFORMATION  FROM  CON- 
GRESS 

(Mr.    ALEXANDER    asked    and   w 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  f  o 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
March  I  have  tried  to  secure  a  copy  of 
a  certain  option  to  purchase  real  prop- 
erty from  the  U.S.  Postal  Service.  I  have 
been  denied  this  information 

One  report  that  has  come  to  me  f  roi 
within  the  Postal  Service  reveals  that  th 
Postal  Service  has  paid  $713,250  for 
unrecorded  option  to  purchase  proper 
in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  on  which  it  intem 
to  build  a  regional  bulk  mail  facility.  Th 
postal    officials    will    not    produce 
docxmient  and  I  am  unable  to  determi 
the  accuracy  of  this  information. 

Why  does  the  Postal  Service  retm  i 
a  Member  of  Congress  information  whic  i 
should  be  available  to  every  citizen  of  th  ! 
United  States?  Does  it  need  time  to  cove  • 
up  its  mistakes?  Is  it  afraid  of  the  truth  > 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  arrangemen  \ 
made  by  the  Postal  Service  for  the  ai  ■ 
nounced  site  in  Tennessee  are  seen  ■ 
tlve,  excessively  expensive,  and  in  violi  - 
tion  of  congressional  intent. 

The  Congress  has  a  right  to  know  t:  e 
affairs  of  the  Postal  Service.  I  bring  U:  s 
travesty  to  the  attention  of  my  co  - 
leagues.  

SUPPORT  FOR  VOA  BROADCAST* 
TO  RUSSIA  IN  YIDDISH        I 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  p  r- 
mission  to  tiddress  the  House  for  1  m  q- 
ute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  rema  ks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  sho  t- 
ly  have  before  us  a  bill  which  will  cont  In 
moneys  for  the  UB.  Information  Agen  y. 
I  am  already  receiving  mall,  as  I  am  si  re 
other  Members  are,  urging  that  I  res  st 
efforts  to  cut  the  funding  of  that  Agen  y. 

Over  the  last  year,  many  Members  of 
this  House  have  urged  USIA  to  allot  so  ne 
time  in  its  broadcasting  to  the  So^  let 
Union  for  the  express  purpose  of  p  o- 
vidlng  broadcasts  in  the  Yiddish  li  n- 
guage;  but  USIA  had  reftised  to  do  ». 
In  correspondence  which  I  and  mi  ay 
others  have  had  with  the  State  Dep«  t- 
ment  and  USIA,  it  became  clear  t  lat 
their  opposition  has  not  been  predica  ed 
on  any  technical  problem  but  rather  on 
policy. 

We  in  this  House  who  are  concei 
about  the  plight  of  Soviet  Jews  have 
pressed  that  concern  by  the  passage  | 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  471  b3 
vote  of  359  to  2.  We  made  it  clear 
we  wish  to  assist  the  Jewish  mlnoi 
In  the  UJ3J3JI.  in  whatever 


way  they  can.  One  way  would  be  to  have 
Yiddish  language  broadcasts.  It  ts  not 
that  the  Soviet  Jews  do  not  read  and 
write  in  the  Russian  language  that  we 
make  this  request.  No.  it  is  made  be- 
cause those  familiar  with  the  plight  of 
the  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  know  that 
their  spirit  will  be  buoyed  up  by  such 
an  acknowledgment  by  the  United  States 
of  this  national  language  no  longer 
taught  in  the  Soviet  Union  while  other 
groups  are  encouraged  to  learn  in  their 
national  language.  Even  so,  great  num- 
bers of  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  hold 
fast  to  their  mother  tongue — the  Yid- 
dish language,  not  withstanding  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Soviet  Union  to  engage  in 
cultural  genocide. 

I  am  appending  a  letter  to  USIA  Direc- 
tor Prank  Shakespeare  sent  today  by  16 
of  our  colleagues,  including  myself,  in- 
forming him  of  our  intentions  to  seri- 
ously consider  eliminating  funds  for  all 
VOA    broadcasts    to    Russia    unless    it 
changes  its  position  on  this  matter: 
House  of  Represkntativxs, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  3,  1972. 
Mr.  Prank  Shakespsam, 
Director.  USIA, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Shakespeare:  We  tbe  under- 
signed wish  to  Inform  you  that  we  are  dis- 
satisfied with  n.S.I.A.'s  response  to  the  re- 
quests made  many  times  to  your  Agency  for 
the  Initiation  of  broadcasts  into  the  Soviet 
Union  In  the  Yiddish  language. 

Our  correspondence  and  meetings  with  jrou 
have  been  to  no  avail  and  our  requests  have 
apparently  fallen  on  deaf  ears.  Furthermore, 
the  reasons  for  your  refiiaal  to  include  a 
broadcast  in  Yiddish  have  never  been  ade- 
quately defined  nor  have  those  offered  been 
satisfactory. 

We  appreciate  that  the  Congress  has  au- 
thorized you  to  make  decisions  on  program- 
ing. Ultimately,  however,  the  authorization  of 
the  entire  program  rests  with  the  Congress. 

We  wish  to  advise  you  that  unless  our  re- 
quest is  met  with  a  commitment  that  the 
VOA  will  Initiate  regular  weekly  broadcasts 
in  Yiddish  to  the  Soviet  Union,  we  will  con- 
sider a  move  to  eliminate  funding  for  all 
VOA  broadcasts  to  the  USSR  when  the  for- 
eign aid  bill  comes  before  the  House. 

We  would  appreciate   receiving  your  re- 
sponse In  this  matter  as  soon  as  possible  and 
if  you  would  like  to  meet  with  us,  we  would 
l>e  pleased  to  arrange  a  convenient  time. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  I.  Koch. 

The  foUowlng  Members  have  authorized 
the  appending  of  their  names  to  this  letter: 

William  Ryan,  Mario  Blaggl,  John  Dow, 
Bertram  Pod  ell,  Lester  Wolff. 

Benjamin  Rosenthal,  Jonathan  Bingham, 
Hamilton  Fish,  Jr.,  Melvln  Price,  Joshua  EU- 
berg. 

Abner  Mlkva,  John  Buchaium,  Claude  Pep- 
per, James  Scbeuer,  Robert  Drlnan. 


VOICE  OF  AMERICA  BROADCASTS 
IN  YIDDISH 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  26 
of  last  year,  I  introduced  a  resolution  in 
the  House,  House  Resolution  454,  calling 
upon  the  Voice  of  America  to  institute 
broadcasts  in  the  Yiddish  language  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  Over  100  of  my  ccd- 
leagues  have  Joined  in  cosponsorinc  this 
measure,  a  clear  indication  of  the  strong 
support  that  exists  for  this  resolutian. 
I  have  repeatedly  urged  the  Director  of 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency,  through 
correepondence  and  in  meetings  with 


USIA  representatives,  to  begin  Yiddish 
broadcasts.  Yet  the  USIA  has  remained 
adamant  in  its  refusal  to  Initiate  these 
broadcasts. 

After  the  introduction  of  my  resolu- 
tion and  after  a  meeting  which  I  ar- 
ranged between  concerned  Congressmen 
and  State  Department  and  USIA  offi- 
cials, the  USIA  decided  to  broadcast 
twice  a  week  a  10-minute  Russian  lan- 
guage— not  Yiddish — program  of  "news 
of  particular  interest  to  Jews  in  the  So- 
viet Union."  As  I  said  at  the  time,  that 
was  an  inadequate  uid  disappointing 
response. 

Certainly,  the  precedents  exist  for 
Yiddish  broadcasts.  Currently,  the  Voice 
of  America  broadcasts  to  several  popu- 
lation groups  within  the  Soviet  Unicm 
whose  numbers  are  less  than  the  total 
of  Soviet  Jewry.  Reliable  estimates  place 
the  number  of  Soviet  Jews  at  3  million 
and  Yiddish-speaking  Jews  at  1.25  to 
1.75  million.  How  can  the  Voice  of 
America  continue  to  Justify  its  policy 
of  {^locating  7  hours  a  week  in  each  of 
Elstonian,  1.4  million  i>opulatlon:  Lat- 
vian. 1.43  million:  Lithuanian,  2.1665 
million;  Georgian,  3.245  million;  and 
Armenian,  3.559  million;  whereas  only 
about  20  minutes  is  broadcast  to  3  mil- 
lion Soviet  Jews?  There  is  no  justifica- 
tion for  this  warped  set  of  priorities 
which  simply  illustrate  the  lack  of  im- 
derstanding  of  the  desperate  situation 
confronting  Soviet  Jewry. 

Soviet  Jews  are  engaged  in  nothing 
less  than  a  struggle  for  survival— a 
struggle  to  maintain  their  religious  and 
cultiu^  Identities  in  the  face  of  a  sys- 
tematic attempt  by  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment  to  obliterate  what  remains  of  a 
rich  cultural  and  religious  heritage.  They 
are  being  denied  the  f  imdamental  rights 
of  cultural  and  religious  freedom  at  the 
same  time  as  they  are  prohibited  from 
emigrating  to  coxmtries  where  these 
rights  would  be  honored. 

Soviet  Jews  are  prisoners  who  have 
committed  no  crime  but  have  been  sen- 
tenced to  life  in  a  cultural  and  reli- 
gious vacuum.  How  can  we  continue  to 
refuse  them  a  powerful  psychological  up- 
lift in  the  form  of  broadcasts  in  their 
mother  tongue?  How  can  we  continue 
to  refuse  them  tangible  evidence  of  our 
concern  about  their  continued  existence 
as  a  viable  cultural  and  religious  entity? 

I  say  that  we  cannot,  and  we  must  not, 
sit.  back  while  3  million  people  yearn  for 
a  sign  of  hope.  Let  us  give  them  that 
sign.  Let  us  demonstrate  that  our  com- 
mitment to  Justice  and  freedom  does  not 
stop  at  our  borders  but  extends  to  all 
mankind. 


OPPOSITION  TO  THE  WAR 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York    (Mr.   Ryan)    Is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  and 
tomorrow — throughout  the  Nation — ^mil- 
lions of  Americans  will  participate  in  ac- 
tivities designed  to  demcmstrate  their 
peaceful,  nonviolent  yet  total  owosltion 
to  the  continuation  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. 
TUB  House  must  heed  their  ealL 
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The  war  must  end.  And  the  Congress 
must  end  it. 

For  over  a  decade,  this  Nation  has 
fueled  the  fires  of  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 
The  price  for  this  mistaken  tragic  ven- 
ture has  been  incalcuably  high — in  terms 
of  Uves  lost  and  blood  shed,  in  terms  of 
opportunities  missed  and  resources 
squandered.  In  terms  of  division  and 
alienation  wittiin  our  own  society. 

Yet  the  war  drags  on — sapping  the  very 
lifeblood  of  America  and  bringing  un- 
told devastation  to  Indochina. 

The  events  of  the  past  few  weeks  should 
have  dispelled  whatever  Illusions  may 
have  remained  as  to  the  administration's 
Vietnam  policy.  Vietnamization  is  a  fail- 
ure and  a  fraud.  While  the  President  has 
attempted  to  reassure  the  American 
people  with  a  scene  of  a  war  dwindling 
away,  the  truth  is  that  the  administra- 
tion is  engaged  in  a  massive  reescalation 
of  the  war. 

Behind  the  facade  of  such  terms  as 
"Vietnamization"  and  "protective  reac- 
tion," the  facts  of  Vietnam  remain  as 
stark  and  &s  brutal  as  ever. 

No  amount  of  Presidential  rhetoric 
can  mask  the  fact  that  the  President's 
policy  is  not  one  of  peace — ^but  of  con- 
tinued death  and  destruction. 

A  bloodbath  has  not  been  prevented  in 
Southeast  Asia — it  has  been  created.  The 
self-determination  of  the  Vietnamese 
people  has  not  been  protected.  But  the 
Vietnamese  people  have  been  subjected 
to  a  corrupt  military  dictatorship. 

This  dreadful  conflict  has  drained  our 
resources  and  stained  our  conscience.  It 
has  sacrificed  thousands  of  our  most  pre- 
cious possessions — our  young  men — to 
the  jaws  of  death.  It  has  warped  our 
priorities.  It  has  brought  the  twin  plagues 
of  unemployment  and  inflation  to  our 
economy.  It  has  brought  bitterness  and 
division  to  our  people. 

Yet  while  the  administration  speaks 
out  of  one  side  of  its  mouth  for  peace, 
it  opts  for  military  adventurism — re- 
escalating  the  war — out  of  the  other.  The 
war  is  not  winding  down — it  is  raining 
down,  raining  down  ton  after  ton  of  de- 
vastation dropped  from  American  war 
planes. 

Vietnamization  must  now  be  seen  for 
what  it  is:  a  device  designed  to  screen 
from  the  American  people  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  our  military  Intervention  in 
Southeast  Asia.  It  is  a  public  relations  ef- 
fort to  tranquillze  the  American  people, 
while  the  administration  heaps  coals 
upon  the  fire  of  war  in  Indochina. 

In  an  effort  to  keep  this  policy  from 
coming  apart  at  the  seams  for  all  to  see, 
President  Nixon  has  recklessly  ordered 
massive  air  strikes  against  the  North, 
spreading  as  far  as  Haiphong  and  Hanoi. 
A  tragic  reversion  to  the  discredited 
bombing  policy  of  the  past,  this  is  not  the 
path  to  peace  but  the  road  to  more  war. 
The  failure  of  the  bombing  strategy  has 
been  apparent  throughout  the  past  7 
years.  And  it  is  glaringly  apparent  now. 
It  has  not  broken  the  will  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  to  resist,  but  it  has  yielded 
untold  death,  vast  devastation,  and  mil- 
lions of  refugees.  Under  President  Nixon, 
the  air  war  has  more  than  continued;  it 
has  skyrocketed,  with  more  bomb  ton- 
nage being  dropped  during  1969,   1970, 


and  1971  than  in  the  previous  years  of 
the  war. 

Last  week,  on  April  26.  the  President 
addressed  the  Nation  to  explain  the  cur- 
rent situation  In  Southeast  Asia.  Tragi- 
cally, his  address  merely  echoed  the  same 
litany  of  disaster  that  was  heard  time 
and  time  again  during  the  Johnson  years. 
After  so  many  years,  after  so  many  lives, 
one  would  think  that  the  administration 
would  have  learned  that  bombing  is  not 
the  path  to  [>eace;  that  it  would  realize 
that  the  regime  of  General  Thieu  does 
not  promote  the  real  interests  or  desires 
of  the  Vietnamese  people;  that  it  would 
learn  that  the  only  course  for  this  Nation 
to  take  Is  to  extricate  itself  entirely  from 
this  dreadful  war — immediately. 

But  it  has  not.  Rather  than  learning 
from  the  mistakes  of  the  past,  this  ad- 
ministration is  Intent  on  repeating  them. 
Tlie  President's  speech  of  April  26  could 
easily  have  been  given  by  President 
Johnson  years  ago.  Althoufi^  this  week 
marks  the  seventh  anniversary  of  the 
first  vote  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  appropriations  for  the  Vietnam 
war,  the  policy  remains  the  ssmie. 

But  there  is  one  difference.  On  that  day 
in  May  of  1965.  only  seven  of  us  in  the 
House  voted  "no"  to  war.  Now,  the  vast 
majority  of  the  American  iieople  are  with 
us  in  our  quest  for  peace. 

Time  and  time  again,  the  people  of 
this  country  have  demonstrated  their 
steadfast  opposition  to  this  ghastly 
war — in  the  voting  booths,  in  public 
opinion  polls,  in  the  streets.  Yet.  this 
administration — as  deaf  as  its  so-called 
majority  Is  silent — has  ignored  the  voices 
of  the  people  and  has  fed  the  fires  of 
war.  Not  only  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
will  of  the  people,  but  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  the  law  of  the  land  as  well. 

Section  601  of  the  Military  Procure- 
ment Act  of  1971— Public  Law  91-156— 
declares  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  terminate  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date  all  U.S.  military  operations 
in  Indochina  and  to  provide  for  the  with- 
drawal of  all  U.S.  military  forces  at  a 
date  certain  subject  to  the  release  of  all 
American  prisoners  of  war. 

Yet  as  we  meet  here  today,  American 
bombers  are  spreading  the  ravages  of 
war  throughout  Southeast  Asia,  expand- 
ing our  involvement  in  this  terrible  con- 
flict. 

This  policy  must  stop.  And  it  is  the 
Congress  that  must  stop  it. 

As  I  said  on  May  5, 1965 : 

We  cannot  bomb  people  into  democracy, 
nor  can  we  bomb  people  into  negotiations. 

It  is  high  time  our  policy  in  Indochina 
reflects  this  fact. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  time  and  time 
again  on  this  very  floor,  it  is  the  Con- 
gress— and  only  the  Congress — which 
has  the  constitutional  responsibility  over 
war  and  peace.  And  the  Congress  must 
exercise  that  responsibility — ^now. 

This  House  cannot  close  its  ears  to  the 
demands  of  the  American  people  any 
longer. 

This  House  cannot  close  its  eyes  to  the 
horrors  of  war  any  longer. 

This  House  cannot  shirk  its  responsi- 
bilities any  longer. 

We  have  an  obligation  to  our  coimtry 
and  to  ourselves  io  do  everjrthing  within 


our  power  to  bring  the  bloodshed  and 
devastation  in  Vietnam  to  an  immediate 
halt.  I  call  upon  my  colleagues  to  join 
with  me  in  demcmding  that  the  Presi- 
dent order  an  immediate  and  complete 
halt  to  all  American  air  strikes;  end  our 
military  involvement;  and  promptly 
withdraw  our  forces.  I  call  upon  my  col- 
leagues to  join  with  me  in  voting  against 
appropriations  for  the  war. 

As  I  have  said  time  and  again  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  Congress  can  end 
the  war  by  exercising  its  pxjwer  of  the 
purse  and  cutting  off  all  funds  for  con- 
ducting it.  That  is  the  how  to  curb  a 
President  who  deliberately  ignores  the 
will  of  Congress.  That  is  how  to  assert 
congressionsd  responsibility  in  response 
to  the  overwhelming  desire  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  include 
a  perceptive  article  by  Anthony  Lewis 
from  the  April  17, 1972,  New  York  Times. 
which  points  out  the  damage  the  re- 
newed bombing  has  caused  to  America's 
place  in  the  world  as  well  as  the  domestic 
consequences: 

SlJlTTCHTCRHOlTSX   SiX 

(By  Anthony  Lewis) 

LoKDON,  April  16. — In  my  generation  we 
grew  up  believing  in  America.  We  knew  there 
was  a  fundamental  decency  and  humanity 
In  our  country,  whatever  its  wrongs,  and 
openness:  The  wrongs  could  be  changed  by 
reason  and  persuasion. 

The  violent  anti-American  rhetoric  of  the 
radicals  and  the  young  has  therefore  repelled 
us.  To  call  the  United  States  an  aggressive 
country,  so  tightly  controlled  that  only  rev- 
(dutlon  oould  change  its  course,  seemed  the 
stuff  of  fantasy.  A  general  might  talk  about 
bombing  the  Vietnamese  back  to  the  Stone 
Age,  but  our  political  system  would  never 
allow  It. 

That  faith  In  America  has  been  sorely 
tested  In  these  last  years,  but  never  more 
terribly  than  by  Richard  Nixon's  bombing  of 
Hanoi  and  Haiphong.  For  the  truth  is  now 
impossible  to  escape  if  we  open  our  eyes: 
The  Unit«d  States  is  the  most  dangerous 
and  destructive  power  in  the  world.  And  its 
political  leadership  seems  virtually  immune 
to  persuasion  by  reason  and  experience. 

It  Is  seven  years — seven  years! — since  Lyn- 
don Johnson  began  bombing  North  Vietnam. 
Literally  millions  of  tons  of  American  explo- 
sives have  been  dropped  on  Indochina  since 
then,  but  the  peninsula  is  no  more  "secure"— 
seciue  for  the  American  system  that  we  want 
to  impose  on  it.  Only  a  fool  or  a  madman 
could  believe,  now,  that  more  bombing  will 
bring  peace  to  Indochina. 

Why  are  we  bombing?  To  keep  Nguyen  Van 
Thleu  in  office  In  Saigon.  To  make  sure  that 
Nixon  is  not  the  first  American  President  to 
lose  a  war.  To  teach  the  Russians  a  lesson 
about  supplying  arms  to  otir  enemies. 

Those  are  some  of  the  reasons  that  are 
advanced.  To  state  them  is  to  lau^h.  because 
none  of  them  could  remotely  Justify  the  dis- 
proportionate cost  of  the  bombing  In  human 
or  political  terms. 

Proportion:  That  is  the  terrible  failure  of 
American  policy  in  Vietnam.  Of  course  the 
Communists  are  fighting  the  war  too,  and 
attacking  in  the  South,  and  kiUing  human 
beings.  But  they  are  doing  so  in  what  they 
regard  as  their  own  ootintry,  for  a  genuine 
cause  and  at  Immense  sacrifice  to  themselves. 
The  United  States  Is  dropping  bombs  from 
60,000  feet  above  a  coimtry  thousands  of 
mUes  from  our  shores,  for  no  cause  that 
Americans  can  state.  How  different  the  moral 
equation  would  be  if  the  officials  and  the 
generals  who  give  the  bombing  orders  ever 
found  their  own  lives  at  risk. 
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It  Is  the  old  question  of  means  and  e 
For  American  leadership  In  the  world  tlsre 
Is  no 'more  Important  question.  Our  alnes 
have  accepted  our  leadership  because  ^ey 
believed  we  would  exercise  our  power  ^tb 
restraint  and  wisdom. 

Englishmen  and  Frenchmen  will  not  elslly 
lose  their  affection  for  America,  and  certanly 
not  their  fear  of  Ck>mmunlst  tyranny  J  but 
they  can  hardly  help  noticing  that  It  a  not 
the  Russians  or  the  Chinese  but  the  ilpierl- 
cans  who  are  bombing  a  distant  countiy  for 
reasons  of  pride  and  pique. 

Yes,  pique.  Thinking  about  It,  one  r  Jjlzes 
that  that  Is  the  real  reason  for  the  e  cala- 
tlon:  Richard  Nixon  does  not  know  ho  '  else 
to  react  to  the  Communist's  advances  c  i  the 
ground,  so  he  has  chosen  to  punish  th(  n  by 
slaughter  In  the  mass.  That  is  the  ult  cnate 
disregard  of  the  relationship  between  i  cans 
and  ends.  It  passes  mistake  and  appro  ches 
crime. 

The  effect  on  Indochina  will  be  to  lelay 
still  further  the  adjustment  to  political  teal- 
Ity  that  must  some  day  take  place — recoiidla- 
tlon  among  the  people  who  Inhabit!  the 
peiUnsuIa.  Bombing  can  only  destroy  land 
embitter.  | 

For  America's  place  In  the  world,  too,  tBere 
must  be  damage.  The  reasofi  was  expre:  ed 
the  other  day — before  the  expanded  boi  b- 
Ing — by  a  German  known  to  Amerli  tin 
strategists  as  an  outstanding  thinker  on  il- 
Uance  problems.  Theo  Sommer,  deputy  edi  or 
of  Die  Zelt. 

Writing  In  The  Financial  Times  of  Lond  )n, 
Mr.  Sommer  said:  "It  would  be  sad  to  see 
South  Vietnam  go  down,  but  fatal  to  see  he 
United  States  go  In  again."  For  "re-esci  la- 
tlon"  by  the  American  side,  he  said,  wo  ild 
make  more  likely  an  eventual  American  '  -e- 
vulslon"  against  military  commitments  eje- 
where,  notably  in  Europe. 

But    the    most    disastrous    efTects    of 
bombing  escalation  must  be  Inside  the  Unl 
States.  For  no  society  can  be  at  peace  wit 
when  It  begins  to  see  Itself  as  a  destroyer  o 
side. 

What  Is  left  to  say  to  those  who  quest 
the  very  nature  of  America?  After  seven  yei 
It  Is  not  possible  to  go  on  saying  that  It 
all  work  out,  that  peaceful  change  within 
political  system  will  have  Its  effect  eventu; 
I  cannot  believe  myself  that  violence 
proves  the  lot  of  mankind.  The  only 
left  Is  that  somehow — In  some  new  forr  i  "of 
protest — the  decent  strain  In  American  life 
will  make  Itself  felt.  The  alternative  Is  fc  ack 
despair. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  he 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentler  an 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Rangel)  . 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pr  sl- 
dent's  reescalation  of  the  immoral  ?ar 
In  Southeast  Asia  continues.  Out  olfthe 
ashes  of  his  Vietnamlzation  policy, 
other  phoenix  of  death  and  bloodshed 
arises.  And  there  is  no  end  In  sight. 

The  American  people  are  tired  of  trfelr 
complicity  in  this  senseless  conflict  wtflch 
has  already  cost  the  lives  of  ova-  1 
million  human  beings.  The  rhetorlT  of 
"national  pride"  and  "defending  \va 
free-world  allies"  Is  stale  and  empt^ 

Excuses?  There  are  no  excuses  for  the 
resumption  of  American  bombJngrof 
North  Vietnam  and  intensified  boml  ing 
of  South  Vietnam. 

Democracy?  Not  in  Saigon  where  a  re- 
gime as  cruel  and  undemocratic  as  i  ,ny 
In  the  world  reigns  with  an  iron  fist 

Peace?  Peace  will  not  come  from  n-  are 
strafing  and  more  destruction.  Peace  ?111 
not  come  from  hollow  words  or  I  -52 
bombers.  Peace  will  only  come  when  all 


American  military  forces  come  home 
from  Southeast  Asia,  when  America 
pledges  itself  Instead  to  fight  substand- 
ard housing,  racism,  drug  abuse,  inade- 
quate health  services,  and  unemploy- 
ment at  home. 

The  enemy?  Who  is  the  enemy?  Is  the 
enemy  the  men,  women,  and  children  of 
Indochina  who  seek  to  determine  their 
own  destiny?  Or  Is  the  enemy  in  reality 
those  who  view  war  as  a  game  of  wits 
and  who  seek  more  and  more  Pentagon 
war  toys  with  which  to  ravage  the  earth? 

And  the  American  people?  Do  not  they 
have  a  say  in  this  matter?  Congress  has 
time  and  time  again  refused  to  heed 
their  words  of  protest  against  the  war. 
The  majority  of  our  countrymen  cry  out 
for  peace  and  are  drowned  out  by  the 
soimds  of  bombs  dropping. 

Tomorrow,  May  4,  has  been  set  aside 
as  Emergency  Nationwide  Moratorium 
Day,  a  day  for  the  people  of  this  country 
to  peacefully  send  a  message  to  the 
White  House  that  the  war  is  wrong  and 
that  it  must  end  now. 

If  the  American  people  cannot  influ- 
ence Congress  and  the  President,  then 
who  can? 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  for  his  kind 
remarks.  I  know  how  concerned  the  gen- 
tleman has  been  about  the  continuation 
of  this  war,  the  effect  it  has  had  on  the 
people  of  his  congressional  district,  and 
what  it  has  meant  in  terms  of  programs 
which  have  gone  unfunded,  intensifying 
the  lack  of  housing,  the  lack  of  educa- 
tional opportunities,  and  the  lack  of  hos- 
pital care.  This  war  must  end,  so  we  can 
get  on  with  the  reconstruction  of  our 
cities  and  eliminate  the  conditions  which 
are  far  too  widespread  in  the  Harlems 
and  Bedford-Stuyvesants  of  this  country. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  in- 
quire of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
whether  I  may  have  some  of  his  time. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Dow)  as  much  time  as  the  gentle- 
man desires  to  consume. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Ryan)  because  no  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  has  been  more  stead- 
fast, nor  more  fervent,  in  his  opposition 
to  the  war.  Even  in  the  darkest  days 
when  it  seemed  to  be  most  unpopular,  the 
gentleman  stood  firm  and  resolute.  He 
was  a  tower  of  strength  amongst  the 
small  group  that  spoke  for  peace  in  the 
early  part  of  the  7  years  that  the 
gentleman  alludes  to.  I  do  not  think  we 
can  take  up  the  subject  any  too  often, 
nor  do  I  think  that  we  can  fail  to  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Ryan)  any  too  often  for  his  leader- 
ship. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to 
make  a  statement,  if  I  may,  and  I  can  do 
that  from  this  position,  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  Nation  and  our 
President  are  confronted  suddenly  with 
a  new  aspect  of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  After 
7  years  of  warfare  which  stayed  on 
course,  where  surprise  was  absent,  we 
now  have  a  sudden  and  ominous  sit- 
uation to  meet. 

Faced  with  this  tremendous  but  un- 


certain challenge,  in  the  high  coxmcils 
of  our  country  the  leadership  is  largely 
silent.  The  President  himself,  when  he 
speaks,  stays  close  to  the  old  words  we 
have  heard  for  so  long.  Yet  everyone 
knows  that  our  response  or  nonresponse 
to  the  military  advances  by  the  other 
side  must  soon  be  determined,  and  this 
will  indeed  require  "agonizing  reapprais- 
al." 

Prom  the  words  of  the  President,  I 
Judge  he  realizes  the  situation  Is  agon- 
izing. But  we  can  detect  little  in  his 
statements  that  indicate  any  reappraisal. 
The  danger  is  great  that  the  President 
will  still  assess  the  situation  In  Vietnam 
on  the  same  old  inaccurate  scales  that 
have  long  outlived  their  usefulness.  In 
his  evening  talk  last  Wednesday,  he 
speaks  as  usual  of  "naked  and  unpro- 
voked aggression  across  an  international 
border."  Is  this  value  Judgment,  raked 
up  across  the  span  of  decades,  to  be  the 
basis  for  our  decisions  now  in  1972?  Still 
convinced  of  "Communist  aggression," 
the  President  says : 

We  will  not  be  defeated;  and  we  will  never 
surrender  our  friends  to  Commxinlst  aggres- 
sion. 

This  Is  a  next-to-certatn  assurance 
that  our  reaction  to  the  latest  military 
change  in  Vietnam  will  be  a  major  input 
of  force. 

Not  only  is  the  President  still  standing 
four-square  on  the  nebulous  base  of 
"Communist  aggression,"  but  he  sees  the 
present  events  in  Vietnam  as  a  challenge 
to  the  Office  of  President  of  the  United 
States,  where  any  setback  will  cause  that 
Office  to  lose  respect.  And  he  said  on 
May  1: 

But  if  the  United  States  at  this  time  leaves 
Vietnam  and  allows  a  0>mmiinlBt  takeover, 
the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States 
will  lose  respect,  and  I  am  not  going  to  let 
that  happen. 

The  President,  being  human,  might 
even  conceive  that  such  a  loss  of  respect 
coming  at  this  time  would  affect  his 
chances  for  reelection. 

What  Is  in  the  President's  mind,  then, 
has  much  to  do  with  the  decision  that 
has  to  be  made,  and  very  soon,  to  meet 
the  unexpected  situation  In  Vietnam.  It 
is  most  disturbing  that  the  President  ap- 
pears to  be  animated  by  worn-out  and 
discredited  concepts  of  the  threat  to  us 
that  exists  in  Southeast  Asia,  the  shib- 
boleth of  Communist  aggression,  and  the 
rationalization  which  he  utters  from 
time  to  time  that  military  activities  in 
Vietnam  are  a  prerequisite  to  peac- 
throughout  the  world. 

With  all  the  emphasis  that  we  com- 
mand, it  must  be  made  known  to  thu 
President  that  the  foundations  of  hii« 
concepts  about  our  involvement  in 
Southetist  Asia  have  crumbled  long  ago 
in  the  face  of  fact.  What  he  calls  "Com- 
mimlst  aggression"  is  really  the  effort 
of  a  once-colonial  people  to  free  them- 
selves from  Western  domination,  first 
French  and  now  American.  Since  World 
War  n.  millions  of  colonials  have  se- 
cured their  release  from  such  domina- 
tion. It  happened  all  over  Africa;  India 
and  Pakistan  were  freed  from  British 
rule:  Indonesia  from  Dutch  rule;  and 
we.  ourselves,  grsmted  freedom  to  the 
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Filipinos.  Freedom  was  denied  to  the 
V#tnamese.  Yet,  the  urge  for  it  bums 
so  strongly  that  they  are  fighting  still. 
The  determination  of  their  forces,  no 
better  armed  than  the  Saigon  military 
group,  is  a  clear  indication  of  the  inspi- 
ration that  Vietnam  nationalism  instills 
in  soldiers  on  the  other  side. 

The  barley-veiled  Intention  of  the 
President  not  to  be  "defeated"  In  his 
purpose  to  bar  a  "Communist  takeover" 
suggests  an  ominous  and  unpredictable 
exercise  of  options.  Since  the  use  of  our 
principal  option,  in  the  past,  the  em- 
ployment of  ground  troops,  is  still  being 
renounced,  we  can  only  speculate  In  a 
very  vague  way  about  the  options  still 
open.  After  7  shears  of  bombing,  how  can 
we  expect  more  bombing  to  resolve  the 
situation  in  a  military  way?  Will  there 
be  a  sudden  landing  of  the  Marines  in 
North  Vietnam,  predicated  on  the  fact 
that  North  Vietnam  is  largely  denuded 
of  troops?  Will  we  bomb  Russian  ships 
In  Haiphong,  or  mine  the  harbor,  or  use 
other  weapons,  too  awful  to  contem- 
plate? Each  of  these  options  involves 
the  most  practical  objections,  to  say 
nothing  of  their  moral  and  political 
bankruptcy. 

Given  the  declared  attitude  of  the 
President,  it  behooves  us  to  bring  home 
to  him  the  fact  that  Inunense  numbers 
of  Americans  no  longer  accept  the  simple 
prejudices  and  reasonings  of  the  past. 
We  no  longer  accept  the  possibility  of 
a  military  solution  In  Vietnam. 

When  he  says  that  respect  for  the 
office  of  the  President  is  at  stake,  let  me 
answer  that  respect  for  the  office  might 
be  greater  on  the  unique  occasion  when 
he  admits  that  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  have  made  mistakes  in  Vietnam. 
I  do  hope  that  our  President  is  up  to 
this  level  of  coolness  and  resolution. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend 
the  gentleman  for  his  splendid  state- 
ment on  the  situation  in  southeast  Asia. 
He  has  been  one  of  the  most  courageous 
Members  of  the  House  on  this  subject 
since  he  came  here  to  represent  the  peo- 
ple of  his  district. 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York. 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Americans  pre- 
pare to  act  on  moratorium  day.  May  4, 
to  demonstrate  their  opposition  to  the 
war  in  Indochina,  once  again  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  notable  for  its  fail- 
ure to  act  and  its  failure  to  assert  its 
constitutional  authority  to  help  deter- 
mine whether  this  Nation  shall  be  at 
war  or  peace. 

I  participate  in  this  special  order  with 
a  sense  of  frustration  because  when  there 
is  so  much  that  we  as  an  elected  legisla- 
tive body  can  do,  all  that  we  choose  to  do 
is  to  talk. 

Personally,  I  believe  that  the  House 
should  call  a  halt  to  all  routine  business 
and  focus  its  attention  on  legislation 
that  will  cut  off  funding  of  the  war  and 
make  clear  to  President  Nixon  that  the 
Congress  will  not  longer  be  an  accessory 
to  his  disastrous  and  deliberately  decep- 
tive policy  in  Southeast  Asia. 

As  I  have  indicated  on  previous  occa- 


sions, there  are  many  courses  of  action 
open  to  the  House.  It  could  immediately 
call  up  any  number  of  bills,  especially 
the  Oravel-Drlnan  bill,  for  acUon.  I  hope 
that  the  Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
which  has  been  instructed  by  resolution 
of  the  Democratic  caucus  to  take  action 
in  setting  the  date  for  stopping  the  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam  and,  contingent 
on  the  release  of  our  prisoners  of  war, 
the  leaving  of  Indochina,  will  act  to  re- 
port out  that  bill,  which  provides  for 
the  stopping  of  bombing  immediately 
and  total  withdrawal  of  our  forces  with- 
in 30  days  thereafter.  It  could  censure 
the  President  for  his  continuing  violation 
of  Public  Law  92-156,  which  called  on 
him  to  set  a  specific  date  for  withdrawal 
of  all  American  forces  from  Indochina, 
contingent  only  on  the  release  of  prison- 
ers of  war.  It  could  at  the  very  least  de- 
mand from  the  executive  branch,  through 
the  resolution  of  inquiry  device,  basic 
information  on  the  extent  of  the  bomb- 
ing, the  status  of  Vietnamlzation,  and 
the  present  military  situation. 

At  the  moment,  all  we  know  is  what 
we  read  in  the  newspapers,  and  the 
headlines  tell  us  that  Vietnamlzation  is 
in  a  state  of  collapse,  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  Army  is  being  routed,  that 
Saigon's  troops  are  deserting  in  huge 
numbers,  and  that  the  response  of  the 
United  States  is  to  bring  in  still  another 
aircraft  carrier  and  more  bombers. 

As  In  Cambodia  and  Laos,  President 
Nixon  has  once  again  presided  over  a 
debtuile  for  American  policy,  and  prob- 
ably the  only  surprising  aspect  of  the 
current  military  happenings  is  the  cool- 
ness with  which  the  President  is  at- 
tempting to  cover  up  the  mess  he  has 
made  in  Indochina.  I  am  certainly  not 
known  as  an  admirer  of  Mr.  Nixon,  but  I 
do  marvel  at  his  nerve  In  the  current 
crisis  and  his  gall  in  perpetuating  the 
same  lies  and  policies  that  have  cost  the 
American  people  so  heavily  In  the  past 
decade. 

If  there  were  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  President  would  have  been  called  on 
the  carp>et  to  defend  in  person  the  ra- 
tionale for  his  Vietnam  policy.  Here,  the 
House  does  not  even  bother  to  siunmon 
his  deputies  to  explain  why  the  American 
people  should  let  this  war  continue  for 
another  day. 

By  default,  the  Members  of  this  Con- 
gress place  their  seal  of  approval  on 
policies  that  are  stupid  and  blundering, 
at  the  very  least,  or,  in  my  opinion  and 
that  of  many  other  Americans,  actually 
criminal. 

By  default,  the  Members  of  this  Con- 
gress must  share  the  President's  reputa- 
tion as  the  greatest  bomber  of  all  time. 
I  call  to  your  attention  an  editorial  that 
appeared  In  the  Washington  Post  on 
April  9,  1972,  which  noted  that: 

Mr.  Nixon  has  dropped  more  than  one  ton 
of  bombs  per  minute  during  every  single 
minute  of  his  administration.  He  has  be- 
come— here  Is  a  "first"  for  you — the  man  who 
has  assembled  and  let  loose  more  devastation 
from  the  sky  than  anyone  else  in  the  history 
of  creation;  aU  this,  mind  you,  while  "wind- 
ing down"  the  war. 

The  Post  editorial  c(xitinues: 

President  Nixon's  general  bombing  ra- 
tionale, as  restated  by  the  American  com- 


mand In  Saigon  just  the  other  day,  has  been 
"to  help  protect  the  lives  of  the  diminishing 
United  States  forces  In  South  Vietnam."  Yet 
virtually  none  of  the  remaining  Americans 
are  In  a  combat  role  (except  In  the  air)  or 
in  a  combat  zone;  their  lives  are  not 
threatened.  Asked  on  Thursday  about  the 
current  raids.  Admiral  Moorer,  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs,  candidly  avoided  the  cus- 
tomary misleading  bows  to  "protective  reac- 
tion" and  protecting  American  boys.  The 
bombing  will  continue,  be  said,  "so  long  as 
the  battle  that  is  currently  going  on  Is  sur- 
ported  with  resources  from  North  Vietnam 
...  as  long  as  there  are  valid  military  tar- 
gets supporting  this  operation."  Defense 
Secretary  Laird  conflnned  the  point  on 
Friday. 

For  at  least  the  span  of  "this  operation." 
then,  we  are  back  essentially  to  the  Johnson 
policy  of  regular  daUy  attacks  on  North 
Vietnam.  A  record  600  tactical  aircraft  and 
a  record  100  B-52's  are  on  the  job;  a  record 
fifth  carrier  is  being  readied  to  steam  into 
the  waters  off  Vietnam.  The  ranks  of  Amer- 
ican P.O.W.'s  are  again  being  increased. 

"In  sum,  having  established  himself  as  the 
greatest  bomber  of  all  time,  having  sur- 
passed Lyndon  Johnson  in  havoc  wrought  to 
the  land  if  not  also  to  the  people  of  Indo- 
china, having  faUed  nonetheless  to  break 
the  will  of  Hanoi  or  to  deter  its  largest  of- 
fensive since  Dlenblenphu.  and  having  ad- 
dicted Saigon  more  than  ever  to  a  reliance 
on  American  air  power  even  while  proclaim- 
ing ever  greater  success  for  Vietnamlza- 
tion— ^having  done  aU  this,  Mr.  Nixon  is 
bombing  still  more,  whUe  the  Russians,  un- 
deterred, are  providing  ever  heavier  fire- 
power. In  the  form  of  artiUery  and  SAM 
missiles,  to  their  North  Vietnamese  aUies." 

So.  the  Washington  Post  concludes: 
In  what  conceivable  sense  can  this  be  de- 
scribed as  "winding  down" — let  alone  end- 
ing— ^the  war? 

The  answer  is,  of  course.  In  no  sense 
at  all.  Instead,  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion is  responsible  for  a  military  policy 
that  merges  war  crimes  with  warfare  on 
the  electronic  battlefield.  These  are  the 
words  of  Raphael  Littauer,  a  professor 
of  physics  at  Cornell  University,  who 
for  the  past  year  has  been  coordinating 
the  research  by  a  team  of  Cornell  in- 
vestigators into  the  facts  about  the  big- 
gest air  war  in  history. 

In  an  article  in  the  New  York  Times 
this  morning.  Professor  Littauer  says 
that  escalation  Is  built  Into  the  Nixon 
air  strike  policy. 

He  points  out: 

The  trend  to  computerized  warfare  in- 
creases remoteness  and  removes  the  last  psy- 
chological inhibitions  which  might  have  had 
a  humanizing  Influence.  War  crimes  merge 
with  warfare  on  the  electronic  battlefield. 
Indochina  has  in  fact  been  our  proving 
ground  and  the  costly  new  technologies  (over 
$3  billion  through  June,  1971,  perhaps  reach- 
ing $20  billion  by  the  end  of  the  decade)  gen- 
erates powerful  new  pressures  for  prolifera- 
tion. 

Territories  under  enemy  control  are  sub- 
jected to  sustained  bombardment  to  deny 
the  enemy  the  fruits  of  his  victory — the 
population  resources  he  has  come  to  control. 
An  uglier  phrase  for  this  Is  scorched-eaTth 
policy.  An  unspeakable  price  Is  exacted  from 
the  pe<q>le  of  Indochina  in  return  for  "sav- 
ing" them. 

The  threat  of  retaliation  against  North 
Vietnam,  an  explicit  element  of  VS.  air  war 
policy,  requires  frequent  saber-rattling  to 
maintain  "credibility."  The  cost  must  be 
reckoned  not  only  in  the  lives  of  the  victims 
but  in  a  hardening  of  positions  on  both  sides. 
The  Communists,  after  decades  of  struggle. 
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are  In  no  mood  to  be  deterred.  The  X7J3.  cloaesl 
off  Its  options  for  more  moderate,  politically  | 
oriented  policy  choices.  We  back  ourselves  { 
Into  a  comer  from  which  only  a  frustrated  j 
lashing  out  Is  possible. 

Professor  Littauer  goes  on  to  point  ou< 
that  the  character  of  the  air  war 
changing,  with  B-52's  delivering  an  ever 
larger  fraction  of  the  bombs. 

One  must  know  a  little  about  these  bomb 
ers  to  appreciate  them  fully.  Professor  L11  ' 
tauer  notes.  "They  carry  over  100  bombs  eacl 
to  a  total  of  30  tons,  and  shed  them  rt^ldl 
from  close-formation  flight  at  high  altltudi 
The  bombs  explode  In  a  dense  pattern  cover 
Ing,  for  a  typical  mission  of  six  planes,  1. 
square   miles   with    150   tons   of   explosive* 
Such  a  B-62  box  of  distributed  tonnage  1 
lethally  effective.  It  Is  easy  to  calculate  tha 
the    blast    overpressure    will   exceed   3    P£  '. 
(pounds  per  sqviare  Inch)  everywhere  wlthl  . 
the  pattern,  enough  to  knock  down  any  resi 
dentlal  structures  other  than  reinforced  con 
Crete.  Six  hundred  points  will  be  hit  dlreotl 
by  bombs,  emd  all  locations  In  the  area  will  Is 
within  125  feet  of  such  a  hit.  I 

The    nighttime    retaliation    raids    agalns 
Haiphong  and  Hanoi  Included  enough  B-62« 
for  three  such  1.5  square-mile  missions.  ThI 
Red  River  delta  Is  the  most  densely  popul 
lated  region  of  Indochina.  No  wonder  thesJ 
raids,  which  Included  about  75  flghter-bombi 
ers  as  well,  caxised  a  certain  repugnance  1 
the  American  public.  In  a  saner  moment  sue 
acts  of  retribution  would  be  recognized  i 
essentially  unAmerican. 

But  the  tip  of  the  Iceberg  Is  not  all,  an  1 
unfortunately  we  are  less  aware  of  the  res  . 
'Over  130  B-52's  are  now  working  In  Ind(  • 
china,  completing  more  than  ten  such  sU  ■ 
plane  missions  (or  their  equivalent)  evei  ' 
day.  The  number  of  fighter-bombers  Is  soai  ' 
Ing  so  rapidly,  both  on  land  and  at  sea,  tha  ; 
current  figures  do  not  stay  current  for  loni 
America  Is  dumping  over  3,000  tons  per  di 
In  this  regular  exercise.  The  dollar  cost  ci 
be  reckoned  conservatively  at  $20  million  pfr 
day.  But  who  would  count  dollars  when  co: 
fronted  with  the  costs  Imposed  on  the  hapl 
»flplSirts  of  this  cargo? 

Professor  Littauer  calls  Nixon's  air  wfcr 
of  horror  "essentially  un-American."  It 
certainly  is  if  one  has  any  respect  for  t  le 
principles  upon  which  this  Nation  v  is 
founded  and  any  veneration  for  the  1  i- 
dlvidual's  right  to  life,  liberty  and  pi  r- 
suit  of  happiness.  But  the  air  war  it^lf 
is  totally  American,  in  conception,  ex 
tlon  and  financing,  and  the  responsibilty 
is  ours.  We  are  responsible,  too,  for  pie 
continuation  of  the  ground  war  bee 
the  fact  is  that  the  Nixon  administ' 
tlon  has  it  within  its  power  to  end 
war  tomorrow  on  terms  that  would  be 
ceptable  to  the  American  people. 

Instead,  Mr.  Nixon  chooses  to  staki 
the  prestige  of  the  Presidency  on  the  per 
petuation  in  power  of  General  Thieu' 
Saigon  regime,  an  American  creatio: 
that  was  sanctified  last  fall  in  a  non 
election. 

The  President  has  enmeshed  himse 
in  a  policy  of  military  escalation  that 
based  on  a  big  lie.  In  his  Vietnam  polii 
statement   of   April    26.    the   Presideft 
claims  that  the  only  thing  his  Gove 
ment  has  refused  to  do  in  pursui 
peace  Is  "to  accede  to  the  enemy's 
mand  to  overthrow  the  lawfully  com 
tuted   Government   of   South   Viet 
and  to  Impose  a  Communist  dictato: 
in  its  place." 

The  President  knows  that  this  is 
true.  He  knows  that  this  is  not  whft  Is 
holding  up  a  political  settlement  in 
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When  Le  Due  The  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese Government  returned  to  Paris  on 
April  30  to  reopen  negotiations,  he 
stated: 

In  South  Vietnam  what  we  want  Is  a  gov- 
ernment of  national  harmony.  .  .  .  We  In  no 
way  want  to  Impose  a  "Communist  regime"  In 
South  Vietnam,  such  as  Mr.  Nixon  has  fabri- 
cated, but  our  people  is  also  determined  not 
to  permit  the  American  administration  to 
establish  a  puppet  power  In  place. 

This  position  has  been  stated  over  and 
over  again  by  spokesmen  for  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  the  National  Liberation 
Front.  I  have  heard  it  directly  myself. 

On  the  weekend  of  April  21  I  went  to 
Paris  with  Congresswoman  Patsy  Mum 
on  a  factfinding  mission  at  our  own  ex- 
pense. We  conferred  for  6  hours  on  April 
21  yffith  Madame  Binh.  head  of  the  Pro- 
visional Revolutionary  Government — the 
governmental  arm  of  the  NLF — and  for 
several  hours  the  following  day  with  Min- 
ister Thuy,  head  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese delegation  to  the  Paris  peace 
talks,  which  had  been  unilaterally  sus- 
pended by  the  United  States  before  the 
current  military  offensive  began.  We  also 
met  with  U.S.  representatives  at  the 
American  Embassy  and  with  nongov- 
ernmental Vietnamese. 

Madame  Binh  told  us,  and  I  took  care- 
ful notes,  that  the  forces  she  represents 
"adopt  a  realistic  point  of  view.  The  NLF 
since  1960,"  she  said,  "has  called  for  an 
Independent,  peaceful,  neutral,  demo- 
cratic South  Vietnam." 

In  spite  of  the  deep-rooted  asplraticm 
for  reunification,  she  said: 

The  NLF  Is  not  demanding  socialism  or 
communism,  as  Nixon  says  we  do.  We  are 
only  demanding  Independence,  neutraUty, 
and  the  right  of  self-determination. 

Madame  Binh  and,  subsequently,  Min- 
ister Thuy.  made  clear  that  their  peace 
terms  call  for  an  agreement  by  the  United 
States  to  withdraw  all  its  forces  from 
Indochina  by  a  specific  date  and  with- 
drawal of  support  from  the  government 
of  General  Thieu.  They  favor  a  neutral, 
nonalined.  nonsoclallst  government  in 
South  Vietnam.  They  propose  the  elec- 
tion of  a  three-segment  coalition  govern- 
ment that  would  include  representatives 
of  the  NLF;  the  Buddhists,  Catholics  and 
other  religious,  political,  and  social 
groups;  and  members  of  the  present  Sai- 
gon government,  with  the  exception  of 
General  Thieu  himself.  They  stated  spe- 
cifically that  any  member  of  the  Sai- 
gon government  who  subscribed  to  the 
goal  of  a  neutral,  peaceful,  nonalined 
coalition  government  would  be  accept- 
able, even  the  present  chief  of  police. 
The  sole  exception,  they  said,  would  be 
General  Thieu,  and  they  stated  that 
Thieu's  removal  Is  also  the  demand  of 
many  members  of  parliament  and  the 
Thieu  administration  In  Saigon.  If  a  co- 
alition government  is  elected,  committed 
to  a  policy  of  peace  and  neutrality,  they 
said,  such  a  government  would  want  to 
receive  aid  from  all  countries,  including 
the  United  States.  But,  they  added,  such 
aid  would  have  to  be  based  on  mutual 
respect  and  interest. 

I  believe  the  American  people  should 
know  that  the  Nixon  admirdstratlon's 
Insistence  on  retaining  General  Thieu  In 
power  Is  the  major  obstacle  to  a  politi- 
cal settlement  that  would  result  In  the 


election  of  a  neutral  coalition  govern- 
ment in  Saigon.  I  believe  that  It  would  be 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  people  of  In- 
dochina and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  if  General  Thieu  would  immedi- 
ately announce  his  resignation  and  we 
could  then  get  on  with  establishing 
peace. 

I  believe  the  American  people  should 
also  know  that  imder  General  Thieu  the 
policy  of  Vietnamization.  which  has  been 
the  linchpin  of  Nixon's  rationalizations 
for  continuing  the  war,  has  been  a  farce 
and  a  failure.  I  think  they  should  also 
know  that  the  Nixon  administration  was 
told  in  early  1969  that  the  outlook  for 
the  success  of  Vietnamization  was 
gloomy,  and  yet  President  Nixon  em- 
barked on  a  policy  allegedly  based  on 
Vietnamization  that  resulted  in  thou- 
sands of  more  Americsm  casualties  and 
unspeakable  horrors  for  the  people  of  In- 
dochina. I  refer  to  prognosis  in  National 
Security  Study  Memorandum  1,  a  set  of 
documents  on  Vietnam  prepared  by 
Henry  Kissinger's  staff  for  Mr.  Nixon 
soon  after  he  took  oCBce. 

Some  day  the  war  In  Indochina  will 
end.  We  in  the  House  must  move  to  end 
it  now.  We  have  a  deep  responsibility  in 
this  matter.  What  we  do  can  literally 
determine  whether  more  Americans  and 
more  Indochlnese  will  suffer  and  die,  or 
whether  they  will  be  allowed  to  live. 
When  will  we  face  that  responsibility? 
When  will  we  act? 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York  for  her 
contribution. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  merely  want 
to  congratulate  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  (Mrs.  Abzug)  for  her  fine  and 
consistent  observations  about  the  crisis 
in  Vietnam.  I  think  it  is  very  timely  that 
we  are  speaking  here  today  on  this  issue 
because  of  the  serious  situation  that 
exists  in  Vietnam  which  calls  for  a  de- 
cision from  the  United  States.  We  must 
reassert  the  prerogative  of  the  Congress 
to  participate  In  this  decision,  and  to 
make  sure  that  tmy  decision  which  the 
President  provides  will  be  weighted  by 
the  consciousness  that  not  only  the  Con- 
gress but  millions  of  the  American  peo- 
ple want  new  and  fresh  thinking,  and  a 
new  and  fresh  resolution  of  this  critical 
problem  at  this  hour  when  a  decision 
must  be  made,  and  made  soon. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  3ield? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  and  I  wish  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
for  trying  once  again  to  highlight  the 
sense  of  futility  and  frustration  felt  by 
Members  of  the  Congress  and  by  the 
whole  Nation.  We  stand  appalled  as  the 
level  of  violence  Increases,  and  as  the 
pilgrimages  of  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  refugees  once  again  enter  our  con- 
sciousness. These  refugees  are  not  fieeing 
from  the  alleged  blood  bath  that  the 
President  talks  about  which  allegedly 
would  be  Inflicted  by  the  Vietcong;  these 
refugees  are  fleeing  from  the  blood  bath 
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that  will  come  from  American  bombers 
after  a  city  has  been  taken  by  the  North 
Vietnamese. 

Today  VS.  fighter-bombers  flew  606 
strikes,  one  of  the  largest  Invasions  on 
any  day  during  the  last  4  years. 

I  am  not  going  to  repeat  how  on  four 
occasions  during  the  past  year  this  House 
of  Representatives  failed  to  stop  this 
war. 

On  June  17,  1971,  this  House  refused 
to  enact  the  Nedzi-Whalen  bill;  by  a  vote 
of  254  to  158  this  House  refused  to  live 
up  to  its  legal  and  constitutional  duties. 
On  that  very  day  also  the  Mink  amend- 
ment, a  provision  stronger  than  the 
Nedzl-Whalen  amendment,  was  defeated 
by  a  vote  of  327  to  79. 

There  was  some  hope,  though,  with 
the  enactment  of  the  Mansfield  resolu- 
tion by  the  House  of  Representatives,  but 
that  hope  was  dashed  by  the  defeat  of 
the  Boland  amendment  on  November  17, 
when  only  163  Members  of  this  House 
voted  to  stop  the  war,  the  objective  of 
the  Boland  amendment. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  hope  that 
perhaps  finally  a  new  day  has  come.  I 
will  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  at 
this  point  in  the  Recobd  a  copy  of  HJl. 
14055,  a  bill  filed  by  myself,  along  with 
a  list  of  the  78  cosponsors  in  the  House 
of  Represoitatives.  This  has  been  called 
the  Gravel-Drinan  bill,  which  I  hope  will 
be  enacted  into  law  in  the  very  near 
future  together  with  a  list  of  the  cospon- 
sors. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  genUe- 
man  from  Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 
(The  bill  referred  to  follows:) 

H.R.  14055 
A  bill  to  provide  for  the  cessation  of  bomb- 
ing In  Indochina  and  for  the  withdrawal 
of  United  States  military  personnel  from 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and 
Laos 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SEcnoK  1.  That  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  section  3  of  this  Act,  no  funds  heretofore 
or  hereafter  i4)proprlated  may  be  expended 
for  longer  than  thirty  days  after  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  to  support  the  deploy- 
ment of  United  States  Armed  Forces  or  any 
other  mUltary  or  paramUltary  personnel  un- 
der the  control  of  the  United  States  In  or 
the  conduct  of  military  or  paramilitary  (der- 
ations In  or  over  the  Republic  of  Vietnam, 
the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam,  Cam- 
bodia, or  Laos. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  That  no  funds  heretofore  or 
hereafter  appropriated  may  be  expended 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  to 
conduct  offshore  naval  bombardment  of,  or 
to  bomb  (Including  the  use  of  napalm,  other 
Incendiary  devices,  or  chemical  agents) , 
rocket,  or  otherwise  attack  by  air,  from  any 
typo  aircraft,  any  target  whatsoever  within 
Laos,  Cambodia,  Thailand,  or  the  Democratic 
Republic  of  Vietnam. 

(b)  No  funds  heretofore  or  hereafter  ap- 
propriated may  be  expended  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  to  conduct  offshore 
naval  bombardment  of,  or  to  bomb  (Includ- 
ing the  use  of  napalm,  other  incendiary 
devices,  or  chemical  agents),  rocket,  or 
otherwise  attack  by  air,  from  any  type  air- 
craft, any  target  whatsoever  within  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam  imless  the  President  deter- 
mines any  such  bombardment  of  air  opera- 
tion clearly  to  be  necessary  to  provide  for 
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the  immediate  safety  of  United  States  Aimed 
Fonsee  during  their  withdrawal  from  the  Ete- 
pubUc  of  Vietnam,  and  submits  to  the  Presi- 
dent pro  teaxpon  at  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  for  immediate  trans- 
mission to  the  respective  bodies  of  the  Con- 
gress, within  forty-eight  hours  of  each  such 
bombardment  or  operation  (or  If  the  Con- 
gress Is  not  In  session,  as  soon  thereafter  as 
It  may  return) ,  a  written  report  setting  forth 
the  time,  place,  nature,  and  reasons  for  con- 
ducting such  bombardment  or  operation. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  If,  by  twenty  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Democratic 
Republic  of  Vietnam  and  other  adversary 
forces  In  Indochina  holding  American  prison- 
ers of  war  have  not  made  arrangements  for 
the  release  and  repatriation,  by  the  date  in 
section  1.  of  all  such  prisoners — 

(1)  the  date  In  section  1  shaU  be  extended 
for  thirty  days,  and 

(2)  the  Congress  may  by  Joint  resolution 
authorize  such  further  action  as  Is  recom- 
mended by  the  President  to  secure  the  re- 
lease and  repatriation  of  American  prisoners 
of  war. 

(2)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  affect  the  authority  of  the  President 
to  arrange  asyluni  or  other  means  of  protec- 
tion for  individuals  who  might  be  physlcaUy 
endangered  by  the  withdrawal  of  United 
States  military  or  paramilitary  personnel 
from  the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  or 
Laos,  or  to  arrange  for  the  return  of  United 
States  equipment  or  stores  from  the  Repub- 
lic of  Vietnam. 

Present  78  Cosponsors  or  HJl.  14068,  State 
BT  State 

AIASKA 

Nick  Beglch. 

CALirOSNIA 

Olenn  Anderson,  PhUUp  Burton,  George 
Danlelson,  Ron  DellimiB,  Don  Edwards,  Gus 
Hawkins,  Paul  McCloskey,  Thomas  Rees,  Ed- 
ward Roybal,  Jerome  Waldle. 

FIX>Rn>A 

Claude  Pepper. 

HAWAII 

Spark  Matsunaga,  Patsy  Mink. 

ILLINOIS 

Ken  Gray,  Ralph  Metcalfe.  Abner  Mlkva, 
Sidney  Yates. 

INDIANA 

John  Brademas. 

lOWA 

Fred  Schwengel. 

MAINE 

Peter  Kyros. 

MABTLAND 

GUbert  Gude,  Parren  MltcheU,  Paul  Sar- 
banes. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Ed  Boland,  James  Burke,  Silvio  Conte,  Har- 
old Donohue,  Robert  Drlnan. 

Michael  Harrington,  Margaret  Heckler, 
Louise  Day  Hicks,  Thomas  CNelU,  Torbert 
Macdonald. 

MICHIGAN 

John  Conyers,  Don  Rlegle. 

MINNESOTA 

Bob  Bergland,  Don  Praser,  Joe  ICartb. 

MISSOURI 

Wm.  Clay. 

NEW    JSRSET 

Henry  Helstoskl,  Prank  Thompson,  Joeeph 
Minlsh. 

NEW    TORK 

BeUa  Abzug,  Joseph  Addabbo,  Herman 
BadlUo,  Jonathan  Bingham,  Hugh  Carey, 
Emanuel  Crtler,  Shirley  ChlslMdm. 

John  Dow,  Seymour  Halpem,  Edward 
Koch,  Bertram  PodeU.  Charles  Rangel,  Ben- 
jamin Roeenthal,  Wm.  P.  Ryan,  James 
Scbeuer. 


N(»TH   DAKOTA 

Arthur  Link. 

OHIO 

John  Selberllng.  Charles  Vanlk. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Bin    Green,    Fred    Hooney,    Robert    Nix, 
Joshua  Ell  berg. 

RHODE    ISLAND 

Robert  Tleman,  Femand  St  Germain. 

SOTTTB    DAKOTA 

James  Abourezk. 

TENNESSEE 

Wm.  Anderson. 

TEXAS 

Bob  Eckhaidt. 

WASHINGTON 

Brock  Adams,  Uoyd  Meeds. 

WEST  VntCINIA 

Ken  Heohler. 

WISCONSIN 

Bob  Kastenmeler,  David  Obey,  Henry 
Reuse,  Les  Aspin. 

DISTRICT  or  COLUMBIA 

Walter  Faimtroy. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  in- 
serted in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
resolution  that  was  adopted  by  the 
Democratic  Caucus  on  April  20  of  this 
year. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

(The  material  referred  to  follows:) 

RESOLUTION  AS  ADOPTED  BT  THE  DEMOCRATIC 

Caxtcus,  April  20,  1972 

Resolved,  that  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Caucvis  of  the  Ho\ise  of  Representa- 
tives that  m  the  92nd  Congress  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  the  recent  bombings 
of  North  Vietnam  represent  a  dangerous  es- 
calation of  our  role  In  the  Indochina  war  and 
a  direct  contradiction  of  the  Administration"! 
stated  poUcy  of  "winding  down"  the  war; 

Resolved  fvirther.  that  the  national  Inter- 
est in  obtaining  a  permanent  peace  with 
security  woiUd  best  be  served  by  prompUy 
setUng  a  date  to  terminate  aU  U.S.  mUltary 
Involvement  In  and  over  Indochina,  subject 
only  to  obtaining  the  release  of  our  prisoners 
of  war  and  all  avaUable  Information  on  the 
missing  In  action; 

Resolved  further,  that  the  DemocraUc 
Caucus  of  the  House  of  Representatives  here- 
by directs  the  Democratic  Members  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Conmilttee  to  prepare 
and  report  within  30  days  legislation  designed 
to  accomplish  these  specific  objectives;  and 

Resolved  further,  that  in  the  92nd  Con- 
gress the  House  of  Representatives  should 
condemn  the  current  mUltary  Invasion  of 
South  Vietnam  by  the  forces  of  North 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  I  hope  that  the  adoption 
of  the  foregoing  resolution  will  be  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  day  and  that  finally  the 
majority  of  the  majority  party  vrtll  recog- 
nize that  we  cannot  drift  on  and  allow  all 
these  abominations  to  continue. 

That  resolution  was  strongly  support- 
ed by  Common  Cause  and  If  I  may,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  insert  at  this 
point  a  letter  sent  out  on  April  17,  1972, 
by  John  W.  Gardner,  the  distlngtiished 
chairman  of  Common  Cause  to  every 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows: 
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COICMON  CAtm, 
WaaMngton,  D.O..  April  17. 1972. 

HOUSK  or  RXPnBSXNTATTVXa, 

Washington,  D.C. 

DBAS  CoNGBEsaMAN :  CommoD  Cause  strong 
ly     endorses     the     end-the-Indocblna     w 
resolution  that  will  be  put  before  the  Dem< 
cratlc  caucus  on  April  I9th.  We  urge  yo 
support    of    the    resolution    sponsored 
Majority  Wnlp  O'Neill.  Congressmen  Drl 
Anderson,   Burton,   Matsunaga,   Reuss,   a 
Vanik.    It    Is    an    effective    and    Inuned: 
response  to  the  reckless  escalation  ca_ 
by  the  United  States'  bombing  In  the  H 
pbong  and  Hanoi  areas. 

During  1971  Common  Cause  strongly  sui 
ported  legislation  anc  numerous  amendmen. 
In  the  House  and  Senate  to  establish  a  ter 
mlnatlon  date  for  all  U.S.  military  effo 
ground,  naval  and  air — In  Vietnam,  Laos 
and  Cambodia.  We  will  continue  to  do  so  li 
1972. 

In  our  view  there  is  only  one  legitlmat 
tJJ3.  condition  to  ending  our  military  partic 
Ipatlon  in  the  war — obtaining  the  return  o 
all  prisoners  and  all  available  Informatioi 
on  the  American  men  missing  in  action.  Tha 
principle  will  best  be  accomplished  by  settlni 
a  date  certain  for  ending  our  total  mlUtar 
participation.  The  principle  U  fully  embod 
led  in  the  resolution  under  consideration  b 
the  Democratic  caucus. 

We  propose  further  that  before  debate  be 
gins  on  the  resolution  the  Caucus  take  thl 
opportunity  to  outlaw  closed>door  Caucu 
meetings  and  secret  Caucus  votes,  pe 
nently  and  with  no  exceptions. 

We  believe  that  the  House  Democratic  Caul 
cus  has  no  more  right  or  reason  to  meet  be 
hind  closed  doors  than  does  the  House  it, 
self.  The  majority  Caucus  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  institutions  in  America.  It  nomi- 
nates the  Speaker,  it  selects  the  majority 
leader,  it  effectively  chooses  committee  chair- 
men. It  has  the  power  to  nominate  Democrat- 
ic Congressmen  to  legislative  committees 
and  it  lays  down  substantive  policies  of  the 
majority  party.  These  are  public  functions. 
Nothing  could  be  plainer  I 

Each  Congressman's  position  on  the  pend- 
ing end-the-war  resolution,  and  any  amend- 
ments thereto,  should  be  made  known  to  the 
public  on  April  19th  Just  as  though  a  record 
vote  of  the  House  had  occurred.  If  there  la 
a  call  for  a  quorum  the  absent  Congressmen 
should  be  listed. 

We  strongly  urge  you  to  be  present  and 
vote  in  support  of  the  proposed  end-the-war 
resolution. 

Sincerely. 

John  w.  Oaronek, 

Chairman. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  shoiild 
recognize  the  leadership  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  study  group,  Mr. 
Phillip  Burton,  and  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend him  for  not  merely  his  leadership 
in  changing  the  position  of  the  majority 
of  the  majority  party,  but  also  for  his 
letter  under  date  of  April  20,  1972,  which 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows: 
Democratic  Studt  Orottp, 
Washington,  D.C,  April  20, 1972. 
Statement  bt  DSO  Chaibman 

PHIUJP   BtTKTON 

Adoption  of  the  O'NelU  resolution  by  this 
morning's  Democratic  Caucus  by  an  over- 
whelming margin  is  a  magnificent  victory  for 
the  American  people.  I  am  proud  of  the 
Democratic  Study  Group  and  its  Members 
who  provided  almost  aU  the  votes  to  pass  this 
resolution  and  worked  tirelessly  to  get  this 
Issue  befora  tb« 


For  the  first  time,  we  In  DSG  have  broken 
through  the  parliamentary  barricades  erect- 
ad  by  the  RepubUcan/Dlzlecrat  oonararatlye 
oo&lltlon  and  forcefully  condemned  the  Nlzon 
Admlnlatnttlon's  uneceaaary  prolongation  of 
this  bloody  war. 

The  majority  of  the  majority  party  In  the 
House — the  legUlatlve  body  cloaeat  to  the 
P«cVlo — ^bM  spoken,  and  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration Ignores  the  message  at  its  perU.  The 
American  people  want  out,  their  Represent- 
atives in  Congress  want  out,  and  this  Ad- 
ministration had  better  get  us  out — Now. 

The  Democratic  Caucus  has  in  addition 
taken  the  historic  step  of  establishing  Its  au- 
thority over  the  committees  of  the  House  and 
their  chairmen.  For  the  first  time,  the  Caucus 
has  directed — not  "urged"  or  "recommend- 
ed"— that  a  chairman  and  his  committee  t«- 
port  legislation  to  accomplish  the  will  of  the 
Caucus. 

We  have  Instructed  the  Democratic  mem- 
bers of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  to 
bring  legislation  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
within  30  days  to  get  our  troops,  planes,  and 
ships  out  of  Indochina  before  the  end  of  this 
Congress.  By  previous  resolution  of  the  Cau- 
cus— also  initiated  by  DBG — we  set  the  date 
certain  for  total  withdrawal  of  our  military 
forces  as  within  the  92nd  Congress.  We  In 
DSO  will  now  direct  our  effort  to  getting  such 
legislation  out  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. 

Victory  has  many  fathers.  Many  outside 
groups  and  Members  of  Congress  partici- 
pated in  this  effort,  but  particular  credit 
goes  to  Common  Cause  and  its  members, 
under  the  leadership  of  John  Gardner,  for 
mobilizing  and  coordinating  public  oncem 
for  passage  of  the  resolution.  I  also  want 
to  commend  the  Initiative  and  leadership  of 
Rep.  Robert  Drinan  (D-Mass.)  in  this  ef- 
fort. His  foresight  and  determination  to  get 
this  issue  before  the  Caucus  were  essential 
to  success.  But  above  all,  credit  for  this  vic- 
tory goes  to  the  American  people,  who  for 
some  time  have  known  that  what  we  are 
doing  In  Indochina  Is  wrong.  Thank  Ood 
their  Representatives  in  Congress  have  at 
long  last  received  this  message. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  also 
very  relevant  that  we  know  that  the 
majority  whip  of  the  Democratic  Party 
imder  date  of  May  1,  1972,  has  issued  a 
letter  to  all  of  the  members  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  in  Congress  stating  that 
this  is,  in  fact,  a  binding  resolution. 

I  wish  to  commend  Congressman 
O'Neill,  the  distingxiished  whip  from 
Massachusetts  for  his  very  clear,  precise, 
and  cogent  presentation  of  this  particu- 
lar point.  If  I  may,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent to  Insert  that  letter  In  the  Record 
|at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

HOUBB    or    RXPaXSENTATIVXS, 

Washington,  D.C,  May  1, 1972. 

Deak  Colleactte:  As  you  know,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  confusion  and  misunderstand- 
ing regarding  the  obligation  of  Members  who 
opposed  the  Indochina  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Democratic  Caucus  April  20. 

Since  I  offered  those  portions  of  the  reso- 
lution which  are  Involved  in  the  misunder- 
standing, I  may  be  able  to  help  clarify  the 
situation. 

The  resolution  I  offered  in  caucus  was  In- 
tended to  accomplish  two  purposes:  It  was 
Intended  to  express  certain  views  regarding 
re-escalatlon  of  our  role  In  Vietnam  and  the 
urgency  of  terminating  that  role,  and  it  was 
intended  to  "direct"  the  Democratic  members 
of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  "to 
prepare  and  report"  a  bill  setting  a  date  for 
Itermlnatlng  "all  VS.  military  Involvement  In 
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and  over  Indochina"  In  order  that  the  House 
might  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  directly 
on  this  vital  matter. 

However,  my  resolution  was  not  Intended 
to  direct  how  Members  should  vote  on  such 
legislation  on  the  House  floor  after  It  has 
been  reported  from  committee.  Regardless  of 
whether  the  resolution  was  approved  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  or  a  unanimous  vote,  it  does 
not  make  sense  that  Members  could  be  bound 
to  vote  on  the  House  floor  for  legislation 
which  does  not  yet  exist  and  a  date  which 
Is  still  unspedfled. 

Thus  I  do  not  consider  any  Member  to  be 
bound  under  Caucus  Rule  7  as  to  how  he 
votes  on  the  House  floor.  Caucus  Rule  7  does 
not  apply  to  this  action  of  the  Caucus. 

By  the  same  token,  I  do  not  see  how 
the  provisions  of  Caucus  Rule  7  can  be  xised 
by  Democratic  Members  of  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  who  oppose  the  proposed 
legislation  to  exempt  themselves  from  com- 
pliance with  the  direction  of  the  Caucus. 

It  is  my  strong  feeling  that  the  Democratic 
Members  of  the  committee — Including  those 
who  may  be  opposed  to  such  legislation — are 
absolutely  bound  as  agents  of  the  Cauctis  "to 
prepare  and  report"  a  blU  setting  a  date  for 
terminating  all  U.S.  Involvement  In  and  over 
Indochina. 

This  does  not  mean  that  Democratic  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  who  oppose  the  leg- 
islation cannot  argue  against  It  In  commit- 
tee, file  views  recommending  it  be  amended 
or  defeated  by  the  House,  and  actually  vote 
against  it  on  the  House  fioor.  But  while  In 
conmxlttee  they  must  abide  by  the  will  of 
the  majority  of  Democrats  on  the  committee 
as  to  how  they  vote  on  amendments  and  re- 
porting the  bill. 

In  short,  I  think  the  Democratic  Members 
of  the  committee  are  obligated  In  this  in- 
stance to  report  a  bill  in  accordance  with 
the  Caucus  resolution  regardless  of  whether 
or  not  they  support  it.  Just  as  I  beUeve  I  am 
obligated  as  a  member  of  Rules  Committee 
to  provide  for  House  consideration  of  legis- 
lation I  may  not  support. 

X  hope  this  letter  will  clear  up  any  present 
misunderstanding  and  help  avoid  any  future 
conflict  regarding  Members'  obligations  In  re- 
gard to  the  April  20  Caucus  Resolution. 
Sincerely, 

TBOMAS  p.    OTSfWILL, 

Jfember  of  Congress. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  dreadful 
as  this  subject  is,  I  think  we  should  face 
the  fact  that  the  American  people  and 
perhaps  even  many  Members  of  Congress 
are  really  largely  unaware  of  the  full 
nature  and  extent  of  the  antipersonnel 
technology  that  is  now  In  use  in  Indo- 
china. 

Somehow  the  media  in  America  have 
not  really  presented  to  the  American 
people  the  truly  horrendous  nature  of 
the  weaponry  that  we  are  using  in  South 
Vietnam  and  North  Vietnam  and  in  Laos 
and  Cambodia — and  that  this  weaponry 
is  designed  only  to  kill  and  maim  human 
beings. 

I  ask  permission,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  In- 
sert at  this  point  in  the  Record  the  state- 
ment on  antipersonnel  weaponry,  done 
by  an  expert,  Mr.  Fred  Branfman,  direc- 
tor of  Project  Air  War.  a  gentleman  who 
spent  many  years  in  Indochina.  Mr. 
Branfman  describes  in  the  paper  which 
I  insert  in  the  Record  the  unbelievable 
and  savage  weapons  that  we  are  using  to 
torture  individuals,  to  destroy  life  and  to 
plant  mines  in  a  way  unprecedented  in 
any  war  at  any  time  In  all  of  recorded 
history. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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There  was  no  objection. 

The  matter  referred  to  is  as  fdlows: 

STATEMZMT  on  ANTIFSR80NNB.  WSATONaT 

(By  Fred  Branfman,  Director,  Project 

Air  War) 
The  wlde^iread  use  of  aiiit^>ersonn«l 
wei^mnry  In  Indo6hlna  la  one  of  the  most 
striking  and  prominent  features  of  today's 
air  war.  From  1969-71.  for  example,  I  inter- 
viewed several  hundred  victims  of  Amarioan 
bombing  In  Laos.  The  vast  majority  of  these 
clTlUan  casualties  were  caused  by  anti- 
personnel bombs.  From  omx  research  on  the 
air  wmr  both  out  In  Indochina  and  with  Pro- 
ject AlP  War  here  at  home,  from  1970-72,  we 
would  concur  with  Professor  PfeUfer  and 
Westing's  estimate  that  at  least  Vi  the  total 
tonnage  dxopptd.  on  Indochina  Is  anti- 
personnel In  nature.  For  example,  I  was 
t<dd  In  November  1970  by  an  alrtoroe  captain 
in  charge  of  the  ordnance  dump  at  Udorn 
Air  Force  base  that  about  7(^-80%  of  the 
oirdnanoe  on  hand  was  antipersonnel. 

But  although  the  use  of  antipersonnel 
bombs  has  been  reported  since  1966,  the 
American  pubUc  to  this  date  remains  largely 
unaware  of  the  full  nature  and  extent  of 
antipersonnel  technology  In  use  In  Indo- 
china. Pew  Americans  are  aware  of  the  many 
kinds  of  antipersonnel  bombs  In  use,  the 
frequency  with  which  they  are  deployed,  and 
their  effects  on  the  human  body. 

We  are  not  aware,  for  example,  that  any 
major  newspaper  or  magazine  in  this  coun- 
try has  ever  published  a  major  piece  con- 
taining the  information  revealed  in  the 
supplement  to  this  statement. 

The  reason  is  clear.  Almost  all  Informa- 
tion about  antipersonnel  weaponry  has  been 
classified  out  of  public  reach. 

This  material  does  not  appear  to  be  clas- 
sified because  publishing  It  woiild  aid  the 
people  against  whom  these  bombs  are  di- 
rected. As  the  fUm  "U.8.  Technique  and 
Genocide  to  Vietnam"  makes  clear,  the  DRV. 
PRO.  Pathet  Lao,  and  FUNK  are  fully  aware 
of  the  technology  deployed  against  them. 
It  would  appear,  rather  that  secrecy  has 
been  followed  for  fear  of  the  domestic  reper- 
cussions that  might  result  from  full  disclo- 
sure, and  because  much  of  the  weaponry  Is 
outlawed  by  international  law. 

The  UJB.  Army  Manual  on  the  Laws  of 
Land  Warfare,  for  example,  sUtes  that  the 
tise  of  "Irregular-shaped  bullets"  and  "glass- 
flUed  projectiles"  is  illegal.  The  United  States 
Is  using  both  In  the  form  of  flechettes  and 
plastic  casings  which  break  Into  hundreds  of 
im-x-rayable  Jagged  silvers,  l/8th  by  l/16th 
of  an  Inch  at  this  very  moment. 

It  Is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  state  of 
public  knowledge  of  the  war  today  that  one 
must  turn  to  the  Democratic  Republic  of 
Vietnam  for  knowledge  of  what  our  leaders 
are  doing  In  the  name  of  America. 

It  Is  even  more  distressing  to  note  that  the 
use  of  anti-personnel  weaponry  continues  to 
increase  under  the  Nixon  Administration 
without  public  and  congressional  awareness 
or  restraint. 

Whether  or  not  one  agrees  that  the  Ad- 
ministration has  the  right  to  employ  this 
anti-personnel  weaponry  In  Indochina,  this 
much  seems  clear: 

1.  n  U  clearly  antithetical  to  the  laws  of 
the  land  that  any  small  group  of  men  would 
unilaterally  develop,  produce  and  deploy  such 
weaponry  vHthout  the  knowledge  of  con- 
sent of  the  public  or  Congress. 

2.  The  unceasing  refinement  of  weapons 
designed  only  to  kill  or  maim  human  beings 
is  one  of  the  most  important  developments 
of  our  time.  At  the  very  least,  it  ought  to 
be  reported  in  full  to  the  general  public  by 
the  media,  so  that  some  kind  of  national 
debate  can  be  undertaken. 

ANTXPESSONNKL   WEAPONIT 

Anti-personnel  weaponry  Is  designed  to  kill 
or  malm  human  beings.  Although  sometimes 
used  In  other  ways,  such  weaponry  cannot 


destroy  a  factory,  a  bridge,  an  antl-alreratt 
sits.  Its  objeotlTS  Is  human  flesh. 

Amsrlcan  Involvement  In  Indochina  has 
been  characterized  by  unceasing  refinement 
of  new  ways  to  klU  from  the  air.  The  varieties 
f.nA  Tarlatlons  of  anti-personnel  weaponry 
are  Innumerable.  What  foUows  are  only  some 
examples,  divided  Into  three  main  categories : 
antl-personnel  projectiles.  Incendiary  bombs, 
and  anti-personnel  mines. 

AnU-Penownel  Projectiles:  These  are 
dropped  by  jeU  and  B52s  when  there  is  some 
target  in  mind;  tnteUigence  justifytnff  their 
use  is  generally  some  sign  of  human  life:  cut 
grass,  tire  tracks,  smoke  or  heat  from  fires, 
ploughed  fields,  or  metal  sound,  or  move- 
ment picked  up  by  electronic  sensors  or 
infra-red  detectors.  In  a  guerrilla  war.  such 
bombs  are  almost  never  dropped  on  a  clearly 
identifiable  military  force  out  in  the  open: 

1.  The  Pineapple  anti-personnel  bomb  Is 
a  yellow-adored,  cylindrical-shaped  bomblet 
which  contain'^  250  steel  baU-bearlng  pellets 
which  shoot  out  horizontally  on  Impact.  One 
sortie  with  a  ftill  load  carried  1000  such 
bombs,  which  means  that  one  sortie  sends 
250,000  steel  pellets  shooting  out  horizontal- 
ly over  an  area  the  size  of  4  football  fields. 
Anything  above  ground  is  hit. 

2.  The  Guava  antl-personnel  bomb  (BLU 
24/26)  Is  an  improvement  over  the  pineapple. 
Oray  In  color  and  round  In  shape,  without 
the  pineapple's  fins,  the  guava  \a  thus  small- 
er, allowing  one  planeload  to  carry  4-600,000 
steel  ball-bearing  peUets.  It  also  rotates  on 
Its  axis  and  wlU  either  explode  In  the  air  or 
on  Impact  with  the  groiind  depending  upon 
the  type  of  fuse.  In  either  case.  It  avoids  the 
pinei4>ple'B  problem  of  sending  Its  peUets  out 
horizontally,  which  thus  explode  harmlessly 
over  the  heads  of  pet^le  hiding  underground. 
The  guava's  peUets  shoot  out  diagonally  so 
theyll  go  Into  holes  where  people  are  hiding. 

8.  The  Fragmentation  antl-personnel 
bombs.  Including  the  smooth  orange,  striated 
orange  and  BLU  63  fragmentation  proJectUes, 
are  also  designed  as  improvements  over  the 
pineapples  and  guavas.  Unlike  the  latter  two 
projectiles,  they  do  not  employ  steel  peUets. 
Rather  they  break  Into  hundreds  of  jagged 
fragments  which  do  far  more  damage  to  the 
human  body. 

4.  The  Flechette  Rockets  are  even  more 
destructive  to  the  human  body.  The  flechet- 
tes, fired  from  rockets  In  the  air  war  (as 
well  as  M79  grenade  launchers  and  artUlery 
In  the  ground  war) ,  are  tiny  steel  nails  with 
larger  fins  on  one  end  and  a  sharpened  point 
on  the  other.  They  peel  off  the  outer  fiesh, 
enlarge  the  wound  as  they  enter  the  body, 
shred  the  Internal  organs,  and  lodge  In  the 
blood  vessels.  Extremely  delicate  surgery  Is 
necessary  to  remove  them. 

6.  The  pUistic  bombs  consist  of  a  pressed 
plastic  casing  which  breaks  up  Into  hundreds 
of  tiny  Jagged  silvers.  %th  of  an  inch  by 
l/16th  of  an  Inch.  These  slivers  are  un-X-ray- 
able  so  that  if  a  person  Is  hit  with  enough  of 
them  and  they  must  be  removed,  he  must  be 
laid  on  the  operating  table  (U  surgical  care 
Is  avaUable),  his  body  opened  up,  and  the 
doctor  then  tries  to  pick  through  his  body 
removing  what  slivers  he  can  find. 

Iruxndiary  bombs."  Interviews  with  pUots 
and  other  VS.  airmen  and  targeting  officers 
have  made  It  clear  that  Incendiary  bombs, 
while  designed  for  a  wide  variety  of  purpose, 
are  In  practice  prlmarUy  used  as  an  antl- 
peiBonnel  weapon.  Since  they  cover  such  a 
wide  area  and  destroy  all  human  life  above 
and  often  Ijelow  ground  through  bwnlng  or 
suffocation,  they  are  regarded  as  a  particu- 
larly effective  weapon. 

1.  Most  Americans  are  aware  of  Napalm, 
rev,  however,  are  aware  of  the  fact  that 
they  are  also  using  Napalm  B,  Supemapalm, 
Napalm  Paragel,  all  Improvements  on  the 
original  napalm.  These  later  variants  bum 
at  a  higher  temperature,  explode  over  a  wider 
area,  and  have  greater  adhesiveness. 

2.  Even  few  Americans  are  aware  of  white 
phosphorous    and    magriesium.   These    sub- 


stances bum  on  an  oxidation  principle, 
which  means  that  they  cannot  be  rubbed  out 
or  even  put  out  by  water  (they  take  the 
oxygen  out  of  water  and  continue  burning 
under  the  skin) .  In  fact,  the  more  one  rubs, 
the  more  they  bum.  If  a  person  Is  hit  with 
Incendiary  bombs  containing  these  sub- 
stances, he  must  wait  untu  they  burn  them- 
selves out,  which  usually  means  they  have 
to  bum  their  way  down  to  the  bone. 

3.  And  I  have  met  no  one  who  Is  aware  of 
thermite,  a  substance  which  greatly  Increases 
temperature  at  which  Incendlaxy  bombs 
b\im. 

4.  These  substances  are  all  combined  In 
the  most  destrucUve  Incendiary  bomb  yet 
developed,  the  napalm-phosphorous-ther- 
mite bomb.  It  explodes  over  an  extremely 
wide  area,  cannot  be  extinguished  until  it 
bums  Itself  out,  and  bums  at  8,600  degrees 
centigrade  as  compared  with  900  degrees 
centigrade  for  conventional  napalm. 

Anti-Personnel  Mines:  Unlike  antl-person- 
nel projectiles  or  Incendiary  bombs,  anti- 
personnel mines  are  not  used  with  any  par- 
ticular target — whether  suspect  or  con- 
firmed— In  mind.  Rather  they  are  simply 
strewn  over  lOO's  of  square  miles  ae  part  of 
an  officially-designated  "Area-Denial"  pro- 
gram designed  to  make  whole  areas  of  Indo- 
china uninhabitable  for  human  life.  The 
scope  of  the  use  of  these  mines  staggers  the 
Imagination.  For  example,  a  Honeywell  con- 
tract that  we  have  signed  calls  for  the  produc- 
tion of  over  200,000  of  one  of  these  types 
of  mines  (the  WAAPM)  In  a  single  month. 
In  the  November  1970  Electronic  Battlefield 
Hearings,  the  Air  Force  Revealed  that  this 
area  denial  program  has  been  Installed 
throughout  one-half  of  southern  Laos.  This 
Is  an  area  Inhabited  by  over  200.000  people, 
according  to  the  estimate  of  the  U.S.  Embassy 
in  Laos.  The  area  denial  program  has  also 
been  implemented  In  northeastern  Cambodia, 
northern  Laos,  North  Vietnam,  and  portions 
of  South  Vietnam.  These  mines  Include: 

1.  The  Gravel  and  Dragontooth  mines, 
which  come  In  small  cloth  bags  and  meUl 
containers  disguised  to  lo<*  like  leafs  or 
animal  droppings.  One  P4  sorUe  wUl  drop 
7,500  of  such  mines. 

2.  The  WAAPM  ( Wide-Area- Antl-Peraon- 
nel-Mlne)  mines,  which  are  round  In  shape 
and  emit  8  cords  each  8  yards  In  length.  A 
person  tripping  on  one  of  these  cords  will 
cause  an  explosion  of  a  charge  sufficient  to 
kill  or  malm  him.  The  other  side  has  charged 
that  some  of  these  mines  also  emit  a  noxious 

gas. 

8  Tlie  Button  Bomblets  are  even  smaller 
charges,  strewn  In  the  lO's  of  lOOO's,  and  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  detect  with  the  human 
eye. 

Nothing  explains  the  nature  of  the  air  war 
today  more  than  the  expansion  of  the  area 
denial  program  under  the  NUon  Administra- 
tion. It  Is  clear  that  these  antl-personnel 
mines  carmot  distinguish  between  human 
beings  and  animals,  let  alone  military  and 
civilians.  The  deployment  of  the  area  denial 
program  violates  the  very  basis  of  Inter- 
national law  calling  for  at  least  some  minimal 
attempt  to  distinguish  between  mUltary  and 
dvUlans  In  time  of  war. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  take 
note  of  the  efforts  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  to  put  the  Democratic 
Party  in  the  House  on  record  with  re- 
spect to  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Two  weeks 
ago  the  Democratic  Caucus  voted  to  con- 
demn the  bombing  and  also  took  the 
unprecedented  action  of  directing  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  to  re- 
port back  within  30  days  legislation  to 
set  a  date  for  the  termination  of  the 
war.  The  gentleman  is  entitled  to  great 
credit  for  diligently  pursuing  that  ob- 

iGCtiVC 

I  recall  the  great  compstssion  Father 
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Driman  showed  approximately  1  year  Ago 
when  he  accompanied  me  to  the  Ws  li- 
Ington  Coliseum  where  thousands  of 
young  people  were  being  detained,  t  iv 
ing  been  arrested  in  dragnet,  unconst  n- 
tional  fashion  during  the  demonsi  "a- 
tlons.  We  spent  most  of  the  aftem  on 
and  night  doing  our  utmost  to  see  1  lat 
their  rights  were  protected.  It  has  b  en 
a  privilege  to  serve  with  him  in  the  Hciise 
where  he  has  constantly  raised  the  mjtal 
Issues  of  the  war.  \ 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  agaJ  i  I 
commend  the  gentleman  from  New  "S  >rk 
(Mr.  Ryan)  for  his  leadership  and  nl- 
tiatlve  in  this  matter.  It  was  Congi  ss- 
man  Ryan's  leadership,  initiative,  nd 
moral  sense  of  outrage  many,  many  y  ars 
ago  that  started  this  Congress  on  iis 
way.  hopefully  on  a  pilgrimage  tow  ird 
peace.  I  commend  him  because  he  is  lie 
father  of  all  of  us  in  the  peace  move 
ment. 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  thank  the  gentlemi 
very  much. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  timi 
Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  to, 
morrow,  May  4,  is  the  anniversary  of  one! 
of  the  saddest  days  in  the  recent  history 
of  our  country.  I  live  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Kent  State  University  and  have  many 
friends  among  the  faculty  and  studen 
there.  The  city  of  Kent  has  recently  bee 
added  to  the  congressional  district  whici 
I  represent.  The  tragic  events  that  too 
place  there  2  years  ago  tomorrow  epito 
mlze  for  all  the  country  and  all  the  worl 
the  terrible  divisions  which  have  be< 
brought  about  by  our  Government's  a 
tions  In  Indochina. 

It  is  incredible  that  2  years  later 
should  be  debating  the  wisdom  of  ye 
other  escalation  by  the  administra|lon 
in  a  war  In  which  we  should  have  nfver 
been  involved  at  all.  It  Is  incredible  \sA 
the  President  who  promised  4  years  aeo 
that  he  had  a  secret  plan  to  end  our 
volvement  in  Vietnam  should  have  slid 
only  last  week  that  he  would  not  accSot 
a  defeat  in  Vietnam. 

We  should  be  debating  the  best  wajlof 
healing  the  divisions  in  this  country,  |e- 
pairing  the  terrible  damage  we  have 
flicted  on  the  land  and  the  peopl/  of 
Vietnam,  and  groping  our  wav  once  inore 
toward  the  kind  of  policies  that  wiufce- 
store  the  faith  of  the  people  in  tleir 
Government's  honesty  and  humanity4nd 
will  regain  the  confidence  and  trustlof 
decent  people  everywhere  in  the  wo<d. 
We  cannot  do  that  so  long  as  we  are  i 
gaged  militarily  in  Vietnam.  Sooner  br 
later,  we  must  begin.  Will  there  be  apy 
better  time  than  now? 

As  a  first  step,  the  members  of 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  can , 
port  to  the  floor  with  a  favorable  reco, 
mendation,  H.R.  14055.  which  is  designed 
to  bring  about  cessation  of  bombing,  t._ 
early  release  and  repatriation  of  Amer  - 
can  prisoners  of  war,  and  the  promi  t 
withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  forces. 

As  a  second  step,  we  can  ln.slst  that  th  e 
administration  cease  its  endless  outpour- 
ing of  false  information  about  Vietna 
On  this  point,  I  submit  for  the  Reco 
an  editorial  which  appears  in  today's 
edition  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  en- 
titled "Lies  on  Viet  Blot  U.S.  Histo 
the  text  of  which  follows: 


Lns  ON  VxTT  Blot  U.S.  Hxstokt 
Tho  appalling  misinformation  given  to  the 
American  people  about  Vietnam  la  a  blot  on 
the  history  of  this  country.  The  fall  of 
Quang  Trl  cornea  within  two  or  three  days 
of  reports  from  the  White  House  that  all 
was  going  well. 

The  outpouring  of  lies  about  how  well 
our  aide  has  been  doing  in  Vietnam  during 
the  Johnson  and  Nixon  administrations,  con- 
stitutes a  major  breaking  of  faith  between 
the  government  and  people  of  this  country. 
The  corruption  of  the  Saigon  regime,  the  in- 
eCTectiveness  of  Vietnamlzation  and  the  fail- 
ure of  the  American  involvement  there  are 
obvious  to  all. 

If  Henry  Kissinger  is  not  able  to  make  a 
deal  with  Le  Due  Tho  in  Paris,  President  Nix- 
on could  be  in  a  political  Iwx  from  which 
be  cannot  escape. 

Because  moet  American  troops  have  been 
withdrawn  from  Vietnam,  there  is  no  way 
for  the  United  States  to  shore  up  the  South 
Vietnamese  except  by  massive  bombing. 
Bombing  largely  Is  Ineffective  In  guerrilla 
warfare  and  has  been  overrated  generally. 
This  was  proved  in  World  War  n.  Studies  of 
bombing  show  that  whUe  innocent  citizens 
always  are  killed,  the  tenacity  and  ability  of 
a  bombed  people  to  resist  actually  is  greater 
tlian  before  the  bombing.  Supplies  and  pro- 
duction facilities  for  war  are  shifted  and 
the  resistance  is  stiffened,  according  to  as- 
sessments of  strategic  bombing. 

President  Nixon,  in  an  address  last  week, 
said  he  would  not  put  up  with  a  defeat  in 
Vietnam.  With  massive  American  ground 
forces  removed,  with  only  ineffective  bomb- 
ing raids  to  try  to  counter  the  successful 
enemy  attacks,  what  is  President  Nixon  talk- 
ing about?  If  the  President  has  in  mind  a 
real  escalation  of  the  war,  he  will  face  up- 
risings at  home  and  certain  political  defeat 
on  the  same  issue  that  forced  his  predecessor 
out  of  office. 

The  next  two  or  three  weeks  will  decide 
a  lot  of  things,  perhaps  also  the  political 
future  of  President  Nixon.  If  the  President 
escalates  the  war,  his  political  position  will 
deteriorate  at  home.  If  he  allows  the  enemy 
to  continue  its  successful  operations,  he  will 
be  contradicting  what  he  said  on  television 
last  week.  Either  way  the  President  will  lose 
something. 

The  only  hope  Is  that  Kissinger  can  make 
a  deal  in  Paris,  but  under  the  circumstances 
the  North  Vietnamese  will  drive  a  very  hard 
bargain. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
morrow, thousands  of  Americans  across 
the  country  will  participate  in  mora- 
torium day  activities  in  order  to  drama- 
tize their  opposition  to  the  continued 
American  Involvement  in  the  Indochina 
war.  Millions  more  will  sympathize  with 
their  efforts.  In  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  our  citizens 
know  that  the  Vietnam  war  Is  a  tragic 
and  senseless  conflict  which  should  have 
been  brought  to  a  conclusion  many  years 
ago. 

A  "balance  sheet"  on  the  effects  of  the 
war  adds  up  to  an  Incredible  Indictment 
of  those  who  continue  to  excuse  our  Gov- 
ernment's conduct  in  Southeast  Asia.  On 
the  negative  side  of  the  ledger:  It  has 
killed  and  maimed  thousands  of  soldiers 
and  civilians  on  both  sides  of  the  con- 
flict; it  has  created  a  minination  of  refu- 
gees; It  has  caused  the  capture  and  pro- 
longed the  detention  of  American  serv- 
icemen and  it  has  made  prisoners  of  war 
out  of  loyal  young  Americans  who  went  to 
Jail  or  to  Canada  rather  than  participate 
In  an  Illegal  and  immoral  war;  It  has 
bankrupted  our  country  both  morally 


and  financially:  it  has  turned  American 
against  American;  It  has  precipitated  an 
incredible  distrust  of  Government  by  the 
people;  it  is  a  major  cause  of  inflation; 
and,  it  has  caused  a  wasteful  diversion 
of  our  resources  from  areas  of  pressing 
domestic  need.  On  the  positive  side  there 
is  nothing. 

The  recent  reescalatlon  of  the  war, 
through  the  bombing  in  the  North,  Is  just 
another  tragic  example  of  the  adminis- 
tration's misguided  policies.  Each  bomb 
dropped  explodes  the  Nixon  campaign 
pledge  to  end  the  war  and  demolishes  the 
promised  success  of  his  Vietnamlzation 
plan.  The  bombing  represents  a  repre- 
hensible return  to  the  discredited  policies 
of  the  Johnson  administration  and  the 
"brinksmanship"  of  the  Dulles  years.  It 
shows  that  the  President  is  more  attuned 
to  the  political  ambitions  of  President 
Thieu  and  the  demands  of  the  military- 
industrial  complex,  than  to  the  voices  of 
the  American  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  President  Nixon's  speech 
to  the  Nation  last  week  on  the  situation 
in  Southeast  Asia  was  more  a  locker  room 
pep  talk  to  a  weary  Nation  than  a  ra- 
tional and  responsible  explanation  of 
why  the  war  has  not  ended.  It  is  becom- 
ing increasingly  clear  from  the  Presi- 
dent's words  and  deeds  that  for  this  ad- 
ministration we  are  only  at  "half-time" 
in  this  tragic  game  of  war.  The  Nixon  ad- 
ministration may  be  committed  to  an  in- 
definite military  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam— at  the  expense  of  our  prisoners  of 
war  and  our  domestic  tranquility — but 
the  American  people  and,  hopefully, 
their  Representatives  In  Congress,  are 
not. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  that  can  be  gained 
from  this  war  is  not  worth  the  agony 
of  even  a  single  American  captive ;  it  is 
not  worth  the  despair  of  one  service- 
man's family;  It  is  not  worth  the  destruc- 
tion of  one  peasant's  hut;  it  Is  not  worth 
the  disillusionment  of  an  entire  Nation. 
The  war  can  and  must  end  now. 

The  recent  acUon  of  the  House  Dem- 
ocratic Caucus  in  ordering  the  Foreign 
Affsdrs  Committee  to  consider  and  ap- 
prove legislation  to  end  the  war  in  30 
days  is  a  hopeful  step.  The  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  on  which  I  serve,  and 
the  entire  Congress,  have  an  opportunity 
at  last  to  end  our  Involvement  in  the  war 
in  Southeast  Asia.  If  ever  there  was  a 
need  for  resolve.  It  is  now.  If  ever  there 
was  a  need  for  true  patriotism,  it  is  now. 
If  ever  there  was  a  need  to  save  the  soul 
of  our  Republic,  it  is  now.  Each  of  us  has 
a  vital  and  historic  role  to  play  in  writ- 
ing a  fitting  end  to  a  very  tragic  chapter 
in  American  history. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow, 
millions  of  people  across  the  coimtry  will 
pause  at  midday  to  protest  the  continued 
U.S.  Involvement  In  Southeast  Asia.  At 
rallies,  silent  vigils,  and  prayer  meetings, 
they  will  ask  Congress  and  the  President 
to  stop  the  bombing,  to  end  the  killing, 
to  generate  peace  In  Southeast  Asia,  and 
to  bring  the  troops  and  the  prisoners  of 
war  back  home.  It  is  not  an  unreasonable 
request — not  after  10  years  of  an  Amer- 
ican war  that  has  cost  more  than  50.000 
American  lives.  After  all  that,  we  have 
very  little  to  show  for  it  except  perhaps 
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a  pictiu«  of  two  coimtries  torn  by  war: 
Vietnam  by  the  physical  destruction 
wrought  by  the  napalm,  the  herbicides, 
and  the  high  ezplosivefl;  and  the  United 
States  by  the  moral  destruction  wrought 
by  the  immortality  of  this  war,  the  doubt, 
and  the  stubborn  refusal  to  admit  a  mis- 
take. 

Besides  the  death  and  destruction,  this 
war  has  generated  an  Incredible  lapse  of 
confidence  in  our  Government.  Through 
almost  20  years — and  four  administra- 
tions, two  Democratic  and  two  Republi- 
can— the  American  people  have  not  been 
told  the  truth  about  Vietnam.  Instead, 
the  people  and  the  Congress  have  been 
spoon  fed,  told  only  as  much  as  each  ad- 
ministration thought  they  would  stom- 
ach. It  has  the  characteristics  of  a  geo- 
metric progression,  so  that  by  this  year 
the  people  believe  very  little  of  what  they 
are  told.  More  than  amy  other,  this  ad- 
ministration has  not  trusted  the  people 
and,  more  than  any  other,  the  people 
have  returned  that  mistrust. 

Over  the  years,  the  American  people 
have  been  given  any  number  of  "Justifi- 
cations" and  "explanations"  and  even 
rationalizations  for  our  continued  pres- 
ence In  Southeast  Asia.  Like  his  pred- 
ecessors, the  President  is  testing  us  with 
this  latest  escalatiffli  of  the  war,  testing 
the  people  to  see  if  they  will  accept  just 
a  few  more  years  in  Southeast  Asia. 

There  have  been  tests  before  and.  each 
time,  the  American  people  have  been 
given  a  new  reason  for  throwing  their 
men  and  their  dreams  into  the  jungles 
of  Southeast  Asia.  First,  it  was  because 
the  South  Vietnamese  needed  help  so 
they  would  be  able  to  elect  their  own 
democratic  government.  Then,  after  any 
dissent  was  crushed  and  two  mock  elec- 
tions were  held,  it  was  because  the  Com- 
munists had  to  be  stopped  before  they 
reached  the  west  coast.  Then,  after  we 
sent  half  a  million  men  there  to  protect 
the  Vietnamese,  it  was  because  we  had 
to  protect  our  own  troops.  Now,  we  are 
dropping  a  ton  of  bombs  every  minute 
of  the  day  on  Southeast  Asia  to  shore  up 
the  South  Vietnamese  army — an  army 
the  administration  told  us  would  not 
need  to  be  shored  up — to  protect  the 
Thieu  regime,  and  to  prove  a  point  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  Govermnent  in 
George  Orwell's  1984  used  slogans  to 
justify  Its  violence,  and  the  American 
people  have  been  given  an  eerie  reminder 
of  one  of  those  slogans:  "War  is  Peace." 
The  latest  escalation  of  the  air  war 
provides  the  latest  example  of  that.  The 
administration  said  it  bombed  Hanoi  and 
Haiphong  to  cut  off  North  Vietnam's 
military  supply  so  the  tanks  and  weap- 
ons used  in  the  invasion  would  not  be 
used  against  American  troops.  As  the 
revelations  of  Dr.  Kissinger's  "secret" 
document  N88M-1,  indicate,  the  bomb- 
ings have  had  Uttle,  if  any.  effect  on 
North   ^etnam's   military   ability   and 
would  have  Uttle.  If  any.  effect  on  the 
current  offensive. 

That  memorandum  indicates  some- 
thing even  more  disturbing.  When  the 
United  States  decided  to  bomb  Hanoi 
and  Haiphong,  it  did  so  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  there  would  be  civilian  casual- 
ties—perhaps extensive  casualties,  given 
the  bombing  pattern  of  B-52's.  The  ad- 
ministration and  the  Pentagon  respond- 


ed by  saying  that  some  civUlans  "migbt" 
be  hit.  but  the  targets  were  strictly  mili- 
tary and  "every  effort"  would  be  made  to 
avoid  civilian  areas.  There  now  is  evi- 
dence that  even  the  justification  for  the 
justification  has  been  false. 

The  Chicago  Sun-Times  of  April  28 
carried  a  story  quoting  a  British  physi- 
cian who  had  been  in  Hanoi  shortly  after 
the  bombing.  He  saw  some  of  the  dead 
and  wounded  civilians  and  said  that  they 
had  been  riddled  by  plastic  pellets  from  a 
new  antipersoimel  bomb — a  bomb  de- 
signed to  damage  people,  not  trucks  and 
warehouses.  Let  me  read  briefiy  from  the 
article : 


(Dr.)  Harvey  said  that  the  pellets  penetrate 
the  victims'  bodies  at  1,300  feet  a  second, 
creating  heat  so  intense  that  the  flesh  vapor- 
izes. "They  can  fracture  a  bone  without  even 
making  contact  with  it,"  he  said  .  .  .  they 
had  no  effect  on  property  or  structures. 

In  addition  to  every  other  shocking 
aspect,  these  pellets  do  not  even  show  up 
on  X-rays,  so  that  they  become  most  dif- 
ficult to  remove. 

I  have  asked  Secretary  of  Defense 
Melvin  Laird  to  comment  on  the  article 
and,  if  it  is  true,  to  explain  why  this 
bombing  is  apparently  designed  to  kill 
civilians.  The  report  by  the  British  physi- 
cian casts  serious  doubt  on  earlier  state- 
ments made  by  Secretary  Laird  sind  the 
President  that  only  military  and  defense 
targets  are  being  attacked. 

By  now.  most  of  the  people  in  this 
country  agree  that  the  United  States 
should  get  all  of  its  forces  out  of  South- 
east Asia  now.  Certainly,  the  immorality 
of  our  Involvement  and  the  wall  of  doubt 
and  mistrust  that  it  has  erected  between 
the  people  and  their  Government  are 
primary  reasons.  The  bombing  of  Hanoi 
and  Haiphong — and  the  use  of  antiper- 
sonnel bombs  in  the  process — are  exam- 
ples of  both  that  immorality  and  mis- 
trust. It  is  made  all  the  worse  by  the  re- 
fusal of  the  administration  to  tell  the 
truth  or  even  admit  the  truth  about  our 
involvement  In  Southeast  Asia.  Through- 
out it  all.  there  *s  that  awful  feeling  of 
deja  vu — a  feeling  that  the  administra- 
tion does  not  comprehend.  One  is  re- 
minded of  something  the  poet  and  philos- 
opher Santayana  said: 

Those  who  cannot  remember  the  past  are 
condemned  to  repeat  it. 

We  are  repeating  the  mistakes  of  the 
past  in  Southeast  Asia,  and  it  is  a  fright- 
ening experience. 

The  article  follows: 
Plastic  Poses  Pkoblems:  UJ3.  Bombs  Shreos 
Ston   Hanoi 


(By  Harold  Jackson) 

London. — A  new  type  of  antipersonnel 
bomb  dropped  on  Hanoi  by  American  air- 
craft is  causing  severe  medical  problems  for 
the  North  Vietnamese,  according  to  a  British 
consultant  physician  who  has  just  returned 
from  the  northern  capital. 

The  physician.  Dr.  Philip  Harvey,  who 
works  at  St.  Stephens  Hospital  In  London, 
arrived  in  Hanoi  on  AprU  8  to  carry  out  an 
extensive  medical  education  program  at  the 
invitation  of  the  medical  facility  at  Hanoi 
University.  On  Sunday.  AprU  16.  a  week  after 
he  arrived  SO  VS.  aircraft  bombed  the  city, 
causing  extensive  damage  to  eight  residen- 
tial districts. 

Harvey  said  he  visited  one  of  the  areas, 
about  a  kUometer  from  his  city  center  hotel. 


and    examined    some    of    the    dead    and 
wounded. 

"I  saw  the  body  of  one  woman — she  was 
pregnant — and  she  had  been  riddled  with 
plastic  pellets  from  an  antipersonnel  bomb," 
the  doctor  said.  "This  is  a  new  development. 
The  peUets  used  to  be  metal  but  now  that 
they  are  using  plastic  it  is  impossible  to  lo- 
cate the  peUets  by  normBl  X-rays.  They  can 
be  fovind  with  the  use  of  ultrasonic  vibra- 
tions but  the  North  Vietnamese  do  not  have 
such  equipment."  A  full  ultrasonic-vibration 
unit  costs  $50,000. 

Harvey  said  that  the  pellets  penetrate  the 
victims'  bodies  at  1.300  feet  a  second,  creat- 
ing heat  so  intense  that  the  flesh  vapor- 
izes. "They  can  fracture  a  bone  without  even 
making  contact  with  It."  he  said.  The 
wounded  people  seen  by  Harvey  all  had  mul- 
tiple penetrating  wounds  caused  by  cubic 
pellets. 

Harvey  said  six  or  seven  brlck-buUt 
thatched  houses  had  been  destroyed  in  the 
area  be  visited.  Two  persons  were  lulled  and 
eleven  injured,  five  seriously.  Later  two  of 
tlie  injured  died,  and  another  two  bodies 
were  found  in  the  ruins.  The  bombs  dropped 
seemed  to  be  an  equal  mixture  of  high  ex- 
plosive and  antipersonnel.  The  latter,  Harvey 
said,  had  no  effect  on  property  or  structures. 
"I  dug  some  peUets  out  of  the  brickwork  and 
they  had  only  gone  in  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch." 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  today  in  expressing 
grave  concern  over  the  escalation  of 
bombing  in  Southeast  Asia.  Four  years 
ago  Richard  Nixon  said  he  had  a  plan  to 
end  the  war,  but  the  war  continues  smd 
the  plan  has  yet  to  be  revealed.  Ameri- 
can deaths  have  decreased  dramatically, 
but  their  positions  on  tlie  death  rolls 
have  been  quickly  assiuned  by  South 
Vietnamese  casualties.  With  little  fanfare 
we  recently  passed  the  1  million  mark; 
1  million  human  beings  dead  and  our 
Government  still  refuses  to  come  from 
behind  its  shield  of  false  patriotism. 

The  recent  escalation  of  fighting 
dramatically  proves  the  failure  of  our 
Vietnamlzation  program.  Reports  from 
the  Quangtri  and  Hue  areas  tell  us  of 
chaos  and  panic  hitting  not  only  civiUans, 
but  the  South  Vietnamese  troops  as  well. 
And  throughout  these  hectic  days  the 
man  upon  whom  President  Nixon  has 
placed  so  much  faith  remains  question- 
ably silent.  Where  Is  President  Thieu  now 
that  real  leadership  is  needed?  Is  he  the 
man  we  must  depend  on  to  lead  the 
South  Vietnamese  into  the  promised  land 
of  "peace  with  honor?" 

Let  me  say  that  the  leaders  of  our  own 
country  also  concern  me.  After  10  years 
have  they  not  learned  that  the  American 
people  want  and  deserve  the  truth?  Just 
this  week  Secretary  of  State  Rogers  was 
quoted  as  saying: 

We  are  encouraged  by  the  courageous 
fighting  of  the  South  Vietnamese. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try are  not  blind ;  they  need  not  continue 
to  be  treated  like  children  who  must  have 
their  pills  coated  with  candy.  It  is  high 
time  President  Nixon  and  his  advisers 
begin  to  be  candid  with  the  public. 

One  October  9.  1968,  while  campaign- 
ing for  the  Presidency.  Richard  Nixon 
stated: 

Those  who  have  had  a  chance  for  four 
years  and  could  not  produce  peace  should 
not  be  given  another  chance. 

President  Nixon  has  had  his  chance 
and  he  too  has  faUed.  Tlie  Congress  has 
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the  right  and  responsibility  to  end 
war.  The  State  Department  now  wa: 
that  the  United  States  may  again  refi 
to  participate  in  public  peace  talks  {if 
Hanoi  refuses  to  discuss  the  North  VI 
namese  invasion  as  the  first  order  \of 
business.  Once  again,  negotiations 
be  stalled  and  the  killing  will  contin 
We  will  continue  to  contribute  to 
bloodbath  we  are  supposedly  there 
prevent. 

Our  hope  now  lies  here  in  the  Coji- 
gress.  I  iirge  the  Foreign  Affairs 
mittee  to  report  out  the  Drinan  bill,  f of 
which  I  am  a  coeponsor.  Only  by  enact- 
ing this  legislation  can  we  truly 
American  military  involvement  in  Sou^h- 

gocf  A  si  A 

Mr.  HELST08KI.  Mr.  Speaker,  be: 
the  glaring  headlines,  the  Presid 
pronouncements  and  the  Pentagon  pfess 
releases,  there  is  a  human  side  to  the 
Vietnam  war.  It  Is  to  be  seen  in  the 
terror-stricken  expression  of  a  reft  fee, 
in  the  face  of  a  child  horribly  scarre  by 
napalm,  or  in  a  million  graves.  Aft  r  a 
decade  of  merciless  slaughter  in  Izno- 
china  I  fear  we  have,  as  a  nation,  becc  me 
immunized  against  feelings  of  horroi  at 
what  Is  going  on  in  Southeast  Asia.  At 
the  very  least  it  Is  all  to  easy  to  close  (  ur 
eyes  to  the  daily  slaughter  and  sufferi|tg. 

It  was  gratifying,  therefore,  tho' 
discomforting,  that  CBS  news  last 
day  night  focused  its  cameras  on  Ihe 
human  impact  of  the  fighting  just  south 
of  the  DMZ.  As  is  all  too  characterlsLic 
of  the  entire  Indochina  war.  the  woist 
victims  of  the  fighting  were  cIvilians.lA 
truck  carrying  dozens  of  women  aid 
children  refugees  heading  south  to  tie 
relative  safety  of  Hue,  hit  a  land  mile 
and  was  destroyed.  In  the  aftermath,  t%e 
mangled  bodies  of  women  and  childn 
littered  the  side  of  the  highway  as  f^r 
as  the  camera's  eye  could  see. 

On  another  television  news  report,  tme 
American  people  were  informed  of  tie 
case  of  a  small  Vietnamese  boy  w(o 
needed  corrective  facial  surgery.  It  see 
this  child  had  foimd  a  phospho: 
grenade  near  his  family's  hut  in 
countryside  and  brought  the  curii 
device  home.  It  detonated,  killing 
of  his  brothers  and  sisters  and  bllndMig 
his  grandmother.  The  boy  was  mi  re 
lucky.  He  lived,  but  his  face  was  i  i- 
believably  scarred  by  the  weapon  and  Is 
eyesockets  destroyed.  His  eyes  w  re 
literally  falling  out  of  his  head.  T  vo 
major  operations  later,  the  sockets  wi  re 
restored  and  there  was  a  chance  tl^it 
the  boy's  eyesight  might  be  saved. 

Such  atrocities   are  the   rule   rather 
than   the   exception   In    an    Indocl 
racked  by  25  years  of  continuous  wi 
fare.  But  the  blame  for  these  tragi 
cannot  be  laid  exclusively  at  the  feelfof 
the  insurgent  Vletcong  and  North  v4t 
namese.  The  military  and  civilian  lea<|irs 
of  this  Nation  who  have  engaged 
relentless  air  war  and  who  have 
lously   employed   all   manner   of 
personnel  weapons,  many  of  which 
outlawed  under  international  con 
tions,  share  a  large  iwrtion  of  the  bli^e 
as  well  for  the  continued  decimation  ^d 
maiming  of  the  civilians  of  Indoc: 
Nor  can  a  Congress  which  has  o 
placently  appropriated  billions  for 


cruel  war's  prosecution  and  which  has 
refused  to  legislate  an  end  to  the  in- 
sanity, escape  blame.  Many  years  will 
pass  before  the  stain  of  what  we  liave 
done  to  the  peoples  and  lands  of  South- 
east Asia  is  wa^ed  from  oiir  hands. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  well  aware  that 
apologists  for  the  administration  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  point  to  the  atrocities 
committed  by  the  Commimist  forces,  as 
some  kind  of  Justification  for  this  Na- 
tion's policies  in  Indochina.  This  is 
obviou^  a  diversionary  tactic  employed 
to  distract  our  attention  from  the  real 
moral  issues  raised  by  our  involvement  in 
this  war. 

I  know  of  no  Member  of  this  House 
who  does  not  condemn  every  act  of  terror 
conunltted  by  the  North  Vietnamese.  But 
this  House  is  only  accountable  for  the 
policies  of  the  United  States. 

We  appropriate  funds  for  the  Amer- 
ican war  machine  in  Southeast  Asia.  We 
are,  in  the  final  analysis,  responsi- 
ble for  what  our  leaders  and  our 
missiles  and  our  airplanes  do  there. 
The  antiseptic  terminology  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Pentagon — free-fire  zones, 
protective  reaction  air  strikes,  and  all 
the  rest — cannot  mask  the  unspeakable 
consequences  of  unlimited  bombing,  of  a 
thousand  My  Lais  of  the  air.  One  might 
legitimately  ask  why  not  one  word  of 
outrage  or  protest  has  been  heard  from 
the  President's  defenders  about  these 
atrocities  stemming  from  our  military 
actions. 

A  curious  sort  of  moral  short  circuitry 
seems  to  aflBlct  the  President's  apologists. 
Apparently,  according  to  their  logic,  if 
the  foe  executes  a  village  chief  or  other- 
wise murders  civilians,  the  President 
should  feel  free  to  loose  the  B-52's  re- 
gardless of  how  many  more  thousands 
of  hapless  civilians  die,  are  maimed,  or 
witness  the  destruction  of  their  homes 
and  land.  According  to  this  rationale, 
peace  will  be  brought  to  Indochina  only 
through  more  escalation  of  the  violence. 
If  there  is  any  lesson  to  be  learned 
from  our  tragic,  misguided  participation 
in  that  war  it  is  this:  The  only  peace 
which  the  United  States  can  bring  to 
Vietnam  is  the  peace  of  the  grave.  Only 
after  every  last  village  has  been  bombed 
into  rubble,  after  every  last  civilian  Is 
killed,  and  after  every  last  refugee  drops 
in  his  tracks,  will  the  President's  plan 
for  "peace  with  honor"  be  a  reality.  The 
Vietnamese  people.  I  think,  care  little  for 
that  kind  of  peace  and  even  less  for  the 
honor  that  comes  with  it.  To  paraphrase 
the  now  famous  remark  of  an  American 
GI  during  the  Tet  offensive,  it  has  be- 
come necessary  to  destroy  Vietnam  in 
order  to  save  it. 

Mr.  Joseph  Kraft  of  the  Washington 
Post  recently  articulated  the  fears  of 
many  about  the  perversion  of  honor  and 
decency  which  is  the  sum  and  substance 
of  the  President's  Indochina  policy: 

The  fact  Is  that  decency  knows  no  excuse 
for  the  President's  wUUngness  to  bomb  cities 
the  better  to  prove  he  Is  tough.  Honor  offers 
no  support  for  the  view  that  It  Is  all  right 
to  destroy  a  country  to  maintain  what  Mr. 
Nlxon  U  pleased  to  caU  "respect  for  the 
Presidency." 

This  last  point  provides  a  shocking  in- 
sight into  Mr.  Nixon's  moral  astigmatism 


which  blinds  him  to  all  considerations  as- 
sociated with  the  destruction  of  the  Indo- 
Chinese  peoples.  This  theme  of  "respect 
for  the  Presidency"  has  recurred  more 
and  more  frequently  in  the  Presidents 
public  utterances  of  late.  In  his  address 
to  the  American  people  on  April  26,  the 
President  stated: 

In  the  18  countries  I  have  visited  as  Presi- 
dent, I  have  foimd  great  respect  for  the  of- 
flce  of  President  of  the  United  States.  I  have 
reason  to  expect,  based  on  Dr.  Kissinger's 
report,  that  I  shall  find  the  same  respect  for 
the  Presidency  when  I  visit  Moscow. 

If  the  United  States  betrays  millions  of 
people  who  have  relied  on  lis  in  Vietnam,  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes,  whoever  he 
Is,  wlU  not  deserve  nor  receive  the  respect 
which  Is  essential  If  the  United  SUtes  Is  to 
continue  to  play  the  great  role  we  are  des- 
tined to  play  of  helping  to  build  a  new  struc- 
ture of  peace  In  the  woild. 

And  this  past  weekend,  at  a  cozy  break- 
ing of  bread  with  scores  of  Texas  mil- 
lionaires at  the  Connally  ranch,  Mr. 
Nixon  returned  to  his  favorite  theme  of 
"respect  for  the  Presidency : " 

.  .  .  the  office  of  President — not  the  man, 
but  the  office  of  President — of  the  United 
States  is  respected  in  every  country  we 
visited.  I  think  we  wUl  find  that  same  respect 
Jn  Moscow.  But,  if  the  United  States  at  this 
time  leaves  Vietnam  and  allows  a  Communist 
takeover,  the  office  of  President  of  the  United 
States  will  lose  respect,  and  I  am  not  going 
to  let  that  happen. 

"Respect"  becomes  a  hollow  and  ab- 
stract word  in  contrast  to  the  very  real 
suffering  in  Southeast  Asia.  Will  the  peo- 
ple and  leaders  of  the  world  be  expected 
to  respect  a  President  who  employs  all 
the  horrors  of  modem  technology  to 
crush  the  insurgents  in  a  civil  war  in  an 
agrarian  society  half  a  world  from  our 
shores?  Will  the  world  respect  a  Presi- 
dent for  whom  "peace  with  honor"  means 
imlimlted  war,  "free  world  forces"  means 
the  minions  of  a  military  dictatorship, 
and  "pacification"  means  the  decimation 
of  a  civilian  population. 

Will  the  world  respect  a  President 
whose  official  vocabulary,  so  replete  with 
terms  like  "peace  with  honor"  and  "re- 
spect," is  devoid  of  words  like  "decency" 
and  "compassion." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  longer  this  insane 
war  continues,  the  more  divorced  from 
reality  becomes  the  rhetoric  of  those 
prosecuting  the  war.  At  first  we  fought 
in  Vietnam  to  prevent  a  set  of  imaginary 
dominoes  from  crashing  down,  one  after 
another,  along  the  rim  of  the  Asian  Con- 
tinent. Next  we  learned  that  latter-day 
George  Washlngtons  and  Thomas  Jeffer- 
aons  had  taken  up  residence  in  the  Saigon 
Presidential  Palace  and  that  it  was  our 
sacred  duty  to  keep  the  lamps  of  democ- 
racy burning  brightly  hi  South  Vietnam. 
Soon  it  became  apparent  they  were  never 
lit.  And  behind  every  Vletcong  foray 
into  every  hamlet  we  saw  the  hand  of 
international  commimism.  Now  the  Pres- 
ident is  reduced  to  Justifying  the  11th 
year  of  our  combat  Involvement  in  this 
war  with  appeals  to  preserve  respect  for 
the  Presidency.  It  is  tragic  that  he  cannot 
realize  that  his  prosecution  of  this  im- 
moral war  has  done  more  than  anything 
else  to  undermine  that  respect.  There 
have  been  too  many  American  and  Viet- 
namese lives  lost  for  the  result  to  be 
otbentise. 
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One  by  one  the  intellectual  underito- 
nings  of  this  house  of  cards  known  as 
our  Vietnam  policy  are  crumbling.  It  is 
only  a  matter  of  time,  a  few  weeks  per- 
haps, before  the  whole  structure  comes 
crashing  down  around  the  heads  of  those 
policymakers  whose  moral  insensitivity 
and  utter  divorce  from  reality  have  led 
us  to  this  sorry  state  we  find  ourselves 
in.  Future  historians.  I  fear,  will  look 
back  at  the  records  of  the  past  decade  of 
involvement  in  Vietnam  and  rub  their 
eyes  in  disbelief. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  really  nothing 
left  to  say  about  the  horror  of  this  war. 
except  that  we  must  stop  it  and  stop 
it  now.         

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  material  on  the  subject  of  my 
Special  Order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Fo- 
ley). Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


POLISH  CONSTITUTION  DAY— 1972 

The  SPEAKE31  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pucinski)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  181st  anniversary  of  Polish 
Constitution  Day,  or  it  was  on  May  3, 
1791.  that  Poland  adopted  its  Constitu- 
tion. In  doing  so,  Poland  led  the  way  in 
showing  her  continental  neighbors  that 
she  was  desirous  of  entering  the  age  of 
enlightenment  and  reason. 

This  is  a  day  of  joy,  celebration  and 
remembrance  for  Poles  around  the  world 
for  it  is  a  day  of  recommitment  to  the 
principles  of  freedom. 

In  many  communities  throughout  the 
United  States.  Polish-Americans  will 
hold  observances  and  celebrations  to 
honor  Polish  Constitution  Day  as  a  re- 
affirmation of  their  patriotic  feeling,  for 
May  3  is  a  landmark  in  the  struggle  of 
men  to  provide  government  by  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed.  With  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution,  Poland  helped  to 
shape  the  ultimate  quest  of  other  na- 
tions for  greater  individual  freedoms,  for 
elimination  of  class  distinctions,  for  re- 
moval of  economic  barriers,  and  for 
liberty  to  worship  God  as  hidividuals 
wish. 

This  day  has  come  to  symbolize  for  aU 
Polish-Americans  the  struggle  for  free- 
dom which  has  characterized  the  spiiit 
of  the  Polish  people  for  over  1.000  years. 
But  May  3  is  not  only  a  Polish  holiday. 
It  is  a  day  of  reaffirmation  for  all  people 
who  cherish  their  freedom. 

Two  of  Poland's  greatest  statesmen. 
Casimir  Pulaski  and  Thaddeiis  Kosd- 
uszko.  fought  in  the  American  war  for 
independence  and  thus  were  greatly  in- 
strumental in  helping  the  United  States 
adopt  her  Constitution. 

In  the  16th  and  17th  century.  Poland 
produced  prominent  men  in  the  fine  arts. 


the  sciences  and  politics,  such  as  Copet- 
nlcus.  Modrzewskl.  Gosllckl.  and  many 
others  who  matched  the  finest  minds  of 
Western  nations. 

Many  historians  believe  that  the  sign- 
ers of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
were  Influenced  by  Gosllckl.  who  first 
espoused  a  theory  for  establishing  a  com- 
monwealth, which  was  later  to  become 
the  basis  for  the  American  system  of 
government. 

One  must  study  the  past  to  understand 
the  Indomitable  spirit  of  the  Poles,  a 
magnificent  spint  which  has  survived 
more  than  a  thousand  years  of  turmoil 
and  persecution  in  its  stubborn  defense 
of  freedom  and  human  dignity. 

Ptfland's  peculiar  geographic  position 
made  her  prey  for  her  rapacious  neigh- 
bors, and  she  suffered  many  partitions 
by  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Russia. 

Throughout,  this  bastion  of  Christian- 
ity never  gave  up  hope  for  a  better  day 
and  refused  to  compromise  with  tyranny, 
regardless  from  which  quarter  it  came. 
Poland's  tortured  history  inspired  many 
poets  and  romantic  writers  of  many  na- 
tionalities throughout  the  centuries. 
Poland's  history  is,  indeed,  a  breath- 
taking chronicle  of  endurance  against 
man's  inhimianity  toward  his  fellow  man. 
It  is  a  rln>ling  litany  of  unparalleled 
bravery  which  Is  heralded  around  the 
world. 

Jean-Jacques  Rousseau  described  it 
best  when  he  wrote : 

Poles.  If  you  cannot  prevent  your  neigh- 
bors from  devouring  your  nation,  do  your 
beet  to  make  It  Impossible  for  them  to  digest 
it. 

It  has  always  been  stated  that  the 
greatest  works  of  man  CEune  from  those 
who  were  oppressed  in  their  own  coun- 
tries. One  cannot  help  but  marvel,  then, 
that  in  between  her  unyielding  struggles 
for  survival,  Poland  was  able  to  make  so 
profoimd  a  contribution  to  the  cultural 
development  of  Europe  and  the  world. 
One  can  only  describe  as  incredible  the 
monumental  cultural  contributions  of 
Chopin  and  Paderewski.  of  Nobel  Prize 
winners  Sienklewlcz  and  Resrmont.  of 
Mlckiewicz  and  Slowacki,  of  Copernicus, 
Marie  Sklodowska  Currle.  and  many, 
many  more. 

From  their  earliest  beginnings,  the 
Poles  exemplified  the  Christian  belief 
that  there  Is  more  virtue  in  defending  a 
right  than  in  denouncing  a  wrong.  Thus. 
Polish  writers  have  long  preached  doc- 
trines of  fimdamental  Justice  and  equity. 
During  the  reformation,  it  was  Modrzew- 
skl who  evolved  the  concept  of  a  system 
based  on  Christian  principles  of  equality 
of  men  before  God  and  before  the  law. 
This  concept  went  tar  beyond  the  accept- 
ed Ideas  of  the  time,  and  it  is  notable 
that  this  concept  is  part  of  oax  American 
heritage  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  even  though  Poland  Is 
today  ruled  by  the  Communists,  the  peo- 
ple will  never  accept  totalitarian  com- 
munism. For  over  a  thousand  years,  the 
PoUsh  people  have  never  acc^ted  any 
principle  or  Ideology  save  that  of  free- 
dom and  liberty,  which  were  embodied  In 
the  Constitution  of  1791. 

As  history  is  our  teacher  and  guide, 
we  can  be  sure  that  the  day  will  soon 


come  when  Poland  has  a  rmaissance  of 
her  past  glory,  a  resurrection  of  her 
Christian  freedom,  and  a  resumption  of 
her  historic  role  as  hmnanist  and  de- 
fender of  man's  right  to  control  his  des- 
tiny. When  that  day  comes.  I  am  con- 
fident that  other  enslaved  nations  will 
follow  the  guiding  spirit  of  the  indomita- 
ble Poles.  When  that  day  comes,  apos- 
tasy everywhere  wiU  fall  by  the  wayside, 
and  free  people  in  all  lands  will  Join  to- 
gether to  rededlcate  themselves  to  a  new 
era  guided  by  the  majesty  and  blessings 
of  Almighty  God.  When  that  day  comes, 
fear,  oppression  and  tyranny  will  be  no 
more,  Armageddon  will  be  behind  us,  and 
the  dawn  of  a  new  Genesis  will  be  be- 
fore us. 

With  great  honor  and  humility,  I  am 
proud  to  take  part  In  observing  Polish 
Constitution  Day. 

Mr.  HEL8TOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
May  3,  is  the  181st  anniversary  of  the 
adoption  of  Poland's  Constitution.  It  is 
the  anlversary  of  the  first  democratic 
constitution,  and  the  Polish  people,  in 
and  out  of  Poland,  join  in  commemora- 
tion of  this  great  national  event.  The 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  in  1791  con- 
stitutes CHie  of  the  brightest  and  most 
significant  landmarks  in  Poland's  entire 
history.  The  event  came  at  a  time  when 
nearly  all  of  the  nation  was  parceled 
out  among  the  three  greedy  monarchs  of 
Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia.  Yet  a  small 
band  of  patriotic,  farslghted,  smd  daunt- 
less Poles  dared  to  draft  and  to  present 
to  the  country  the  docmnent  of  freedom. 
That  Constitution  made  Poland  a  con- 
stitutional monarchy  with  a  responsible, 
cabinet  form  of  government.  Ancient 
class  distinctions  and  privileges  were 
wiped  out.  and  the  government  was 
strengthened  by  bringing  the  peasantry 
under  the  protection  of  the  law.  What  is 
perhaps  even  more  significant  for  those 
days  and  that  part  of  the  world  was  the 
fact  that  the  Constitution  guaranteed 
absolute  religious  freedom.  In  this  and 
other  ways,  the  Polish  Constitution  was 
in  the  vanguard  of  democracy's  advance 
into  Central  and  Eastern  Europe. 

In  commemorating  the  181st  anniver- 
sary of  the  adoption  of  the  Polish  Con- 
stitution, we  are  paying  our  respects  to 
the  memory  of  its  creators — some  of  the 
most  valiant  figures  in  the  heritage  of 
Western  democracy. 

Those  figures  are  part  of  the  American 
heritage  today.  The  deeds  and  sacrifices, 
and  the  views  and  the  ideals,  of  men  like 
Pulaski,  Koscuiszko,  and  Chopin  are,  in- 
deed, an  integral  part  of  our  traditions. 
These  men,  and  many  others  I  could 
name,  developed  from  the  same  ideolog- 
ical ferment  that  produced  George 
Washington,  Benjamin  Franklin,  and 
Thomas  Jefferson  in  our  own  land. 

The  Polish  Constitution  of  1791,  the 
French  Constitution  of  1792,  and  the 
American  Constitution  are  among  the 
great  landmarks  in  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  constitutional  law  the 
world  over. 

Throughout  the  years,  there  have  ctune 
to  our  land  millions  of  men,  women,  and 
children  of  Polish  birth.  They  have 
brought  to  this  country  the  rich  heritage 
of  their  own  culture  along  with  the  pas- 
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slonate  love  of  freedom  and  order  u4der 
law  which  was  their  birthright,  l^ese 
traditions  and  qualities  have  been  _ 
gamated  into  the  tradition  that  we 
American.  America  has  been  enrl< 
and  Western  civilization  has  been 
riched  by  this  process. 

In  this  period  prior  to  World  War  I  tlJ 
cause  of  Poland  rapidly  became  a  caus 
of  imiversal  concern.  The  presence  o., 
thousands  of  Polish  men  and  women  in 
the  United  States  served  as  a  constant 
reminder  to  Americans  of  the  imfor- 
tunate    nation    beyond    the    Atlanti 
shores.  Exiles  in  Britain  and  France  als 
emphasized  the  plight  of  Poland  in  i 
struggle  for  freedom. 

When  the  war  ended,  bringing  on  th« 
defeat  of  Germany  and  the  collapse  ol 
the  Russian  Empire,  Poland  regained  iU 
historic  position  among  the  states  of  Eu 
rope  as  a  free  and  independent  nation 
The  principles  of  democracy,  which  ha^ 
been  pitted  in  this  world  struggle  agEdns. 
the  tyranny  of  militarism  and  autocracy 
were  victorious.  With  universal  acclair 
the  Polish  people,  proclaiming  their  sup 
port  of  the  principles  for  which  the  wa 
was  fought  and  won  and  reaffirming  th 
fundamental  concepts  set  forth  in  the 
Constitution  of  1791,  adopted  a  new  Co: 
stitution   in    1918   through   which   w 
created  the  Republic  of  Poland.  By  t 
act   the   Polish   people   resumed   th 
rightful  place  In  Western  Europe  and  . 
jected  categorically  the  ties  which  h 
bound  them  to  Russia. 

The  tragic  fate  of  Poland  in  Wo; 
War  n  and  the  lamentable  afterma 
need  no  recounting  here;  the  facts 
well  known  to  all  of  us.  Once  aga_ 
Poland,  overthrown  by  enemies  at  hom( 
and  from  abroad,  was  prostrate  beneatl 
the  heel  of  another  oppressor.  Onc( 
again  these  proud  people  were  enslave( 
without  a  remnant  of  its  former  free 
dom.  Once  again  the  democratic  consti, 
tution,  the  tradition  of  which  extent 
far  into  the  past  of  Polish  history,  w 
thrown  aside.  Once  again  the  Polish 
tion  as  we  knew  It  was  no  more. 

We  in  America  had  a  major  part /in 
bringing  back  to  life  the  Polish  Repuljlic 
after  World  War  I.  Yet  at  Yalta 
Potsdam  we  apparently  forgot  the  ad 
of  Woodrow  Wilson,  when  in  a  speec 
Congress  on  January  8,  1918.  he  outl. 
as  one  of  his  14  points  the  following 
sition  regarding  Poland. 

An  independent  Polish  state  should  be 
recreated  to  Include  the  territories  In- 
habited by  indisputably  Polish  popi  la- 
tlons,  which  should  be  assured  a  free  ind 
secure  access  to  the  sea,  and  whose  po- 
litical and  economic  independence  Jid 
territorial  integrity  should  be  guarant  (ed 
by  international  covenant. 

Instead  of  attempting  to  fight  for  Ihe 
creation  of  an  independent  Polish  i- 
tion  after  the  Second  World  wlr. 
the  framers  of  our  foreign  policy  toik 
an  opposite  course.  T 

With  over  a  1,000  years  of  national  e:  - 
Istence,  Poland  ranks  among  the  olde  t 
of  European  nations.  There  was  a  tin  e 
when  she  constituted  one  of  the  maj(  r 
powers  of  Europe,  when  princes  and  mm  - 
archs  sought  her  favor  and  aid;  but  at  b  j 
time  has  she  sought  her  neighbors'  pot  - 


sessions,  or  sinned  by  invading  their 
lands  and  terrorizing  their  people.  If 
Poland  grew  territorially,  it  was  not 
through  conquest,  but  as  a  result  of  con- 
cord with  the  adjoining  countries  which 
freely  desired  a  permanent  union  with 
her.  For  through  alliance  with  Poland 
they  f oimd  the  realization  of  the  freedom 
and  personal  liberation  which  no  other 
country  offered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  Join  In  this  tribute 
to  Poland  on  this  anniversary,  the  United 
States  of  America  is  indebted  to  Poland 
for  its  many  contributions  to  our  prog- 
ress and  well-being.  It  is  indebted  to 
Poland  for  the  millions  of  its  citizens 
who  came  to  this  country  to  help  build  it 
into  the  greatest  nation  of  all  time.  The 
same  zeal  and  w£irm  desire  for  freedom, 
that  same  determination  to  develop  Itself 
further,  which  characterized  the  Poles 
through  the  ages,  has  been  a  dominant 
factor  in  the  growth  and  development 
of  our  great  Nation. 

This  annual  commemoration  of  the 
Polish  constitution  in  this  American 
House  of  Representatives  provides  a 
forum  through  which  we  pay  tribute  to 
the  men  who  forged  the  inspiring  docu- 
ment and  also  to  those  brave  souls  who 
through  the  years  have  sacrificed  their 
lives  so  the  Ideals  embodied  in  the  consti- 
tution of  1791  might  take  root  and 
prosper. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
May  3,  is  the  anniversary  of  an  event  of 
momentous  significance  in  the  history  of 
the  people  of  Poland.  It  was  on  this  day, 
181  years  ago,  that  Poland  adopted  its 
first  democratic  constitution.  It  is  with  a 
sense  of  great  honor  that  I  Join  millions 
of  Americans  of  Polish  ancestry  and 
Poles  everywhere  in  the  commemoration 
of  this  event. 

The  May  3  constitution  not  only  serves 
the  Polish  people  as  a  symbol  of  progres- 
sive government  under  the  democratic 
principles  of  hmnan  dignity  and  honor, 
but  serves  as  well  those  men  and  women 
the  world  over  who  are  ceaselessly  striv- 
ing toward  the  goal  of  freedom  from  any 
coercion,  be  it  coercion  of  the  body  or  of 
the  spirit. 

It  was  through  the  constitution  of  May 
3. 1791  that  Poland  stepped  out  of  medie- 
val times  and  emerged  as  a  land  of 
limited  monarchy  with  a  constitutional 
government.  Tragically,  however,  only  4 
years  after  the  adoption  of  the  constitu- 
tion. Poland  was  partitioned  and  con- 
quered by  several  powerful  and  auto- 
cratic neighbors. 

Thus,  the  exemplary  ideals  promul- 
gated in  the  infant  constitution  came 
only  to  represent  the  aspirations  of  a 
people  who  desired  to  be  free  and  not 
the  reality  In  which  they  found  them- 
selves. The  lofty  principles  embodied  in 
that  constitution  such  as  "All  power  in 
civil  society  should  be  derived  from  the 
will  of  the  people,"  came  to  be  cherished 
in  the  hearts  of  Poles  and  men  of  good 
will  everywhere  as  goals  to  work  and 
struggle  for  as  long  as  persecution  and 
Injustice  oppressed  mankind. 

The  Polish  people  know  only  too  well 
the  terrible  price  in  himian  suffering  that 
sometimes  must  be  paid  for  the  acquisi- 
tion, maintenance,  and  enlargement  of 
even  the  most  basic  and  fundamental 
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freedoms.  Pbr  the  Poles  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury there  has  been  UtUe.  if  any.  progress 
made  in  their  struggle  for  self-determi- 
nation and  for  a  revival  of  the  wirit  of 
the  constitution  of  1791. 

Two  devastating  wars  have  been 
fought  on  Polish  soil  and  when  not  di- 
rectly occupied  by  foreign  troops.  Poland 
has  been  within  the  sphere  of  influence 
of  and  directly  subject  to  governmental 
policies  decided  not  by  Poles  for  Poles, 
but  by  foreign  powers  manipulating  Po- 
land for  their  own  self-interest. 

TWs  3d  day  of  May,  therefore,  is  an 
important  day  not  only  for  Polish- 
Americans,  but  also  for  the  whole  of 
mankind.  It  is  a  time  to  reconfirm  our 
moral  commitment  to  and  encourage- 
ment of  those  who  continue  the  fight  for 
human  dignity  and  liberty. 

I  Join  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  in 
recognizing  the  rich  history  of  achieve- 
ment of  the  Polish  people,  in  Poland  it- 
self, and  in  the  new  homelands  to  which 
they  went  seeking  refuge  and  freedom. 
In  spite  of  the  adversity  which  char- 
acterizes much  of  Polish  history,  the 
indomitable  spirit  of  the  Polish  people 
has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  a  bea- 
con-light of  Inspiration  to  those  who 
treasure  the  concept  that  the  individual 
himself  should  have  the  right  to  make 
and  pursue  his  own  destiny  without  in- 
terference from  tyrants. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  Americans  of  Polish 
ancestry  all  over  the  country  commemo- 
rate the  181st  anniversary  of  Polish  Con- 
stitution Day.  I  join  with  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  Polish-Americans  in  my 
own  city  of  Chicago  in  a  tribute  to  those 
who  have  struggled  and  are  continuing 
to  struggle  in  order  to  transform  into 
reality  the  noble  ideals  expressed  in  the 
Polish  constitution  of  May  3,  1791 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  are  commemorating  one  of  the  im- 
portant events  in  the  history  of  man's 
advancement  in  freedom.  That  milestone 
is  the  Polish  Constitution  of  May  3d. 
adopted  by  the  people  of  Poland  in  1791. 
It  is  fitting  for  us  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  pause  in  our  de- 
liberations to  consider  that  remarkable 
political  document. 

The  Polish  Constitution  provided  for 
the  separation  of  powers  between  the 
executive,  legislative,  and  Judicial 
branches  of  the  government.  It  was  based 
on  the  principle  that  all  power  in  civil 
society  is  derived  from  the  will  of  the 
people,  that  sovereignty  resides  In  the 
citizenry,  not  in  the  state  itself. 

It  is  in  the  preservation  of  this  spirit 
that  we  conmiemorate  this  181st  anni- 
versary of  Poland's  famous  Constitution 
of  May  3d. 

Our  world  today  is  still  beset  by  many 
problems.  Examples  of  international 
violence  and  suppression  are  still  before 
us.  Issues  which  have  troubled  relations 
between  coimtries  since  the  end  of  World 
War  n  are  still  on  the  scene — and  still 
unresolved. 

In  a  real  sense,  the  world  atmosphere 
today  Is  not  unlike  that  which  prevailed 
In  Poland  at  the  end  of  the  18th  century. 
Dark  clouds  of  pessimism,  frustration, 
and  disappointment  obstruct  our  vision 
of  the  future. 
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Yet  It  was  during  such  a  time  that  the 
Polish  people  rose  to  great  heights  In 
adopting  its  famous  constitution. 

On  this  anniversary  of  the  Polish  Con- 
stitution of  1791,  I  submit  we  should 
restate  our  determination  to  further  the 
basic  principles — respect  for  freedom 
and  Justice,  the  dignity  of  man,  and  the 
responsibility  of  the  State — embodied  In 
this  great  document.  These  principles  are 
as  valid  today  as  they  were  in  1791. 

As  we  pause  to  observe  this  anni- 
versary. Mr.  Speaker,  may  we  all  derive 
encouragement  and  the  hope  of  a  better 
tomorrow  from  this  great  milestone  of 
himian  progress.  The  spirit  of  the  Polish 
Constitution  of  May  3d  shall  continue 
to  live  in  the  hearts  of  the  Polish  people 
and  shall  hopefully  hasten  the  day  when 
the  principles  embodied  in  this  document 
shall  once  again  be  proclaimed  and 
practiced  oi>enly  and  freely  In  Poland. 


TRIBUTE  TO  J.  EDGAR  HOOVER 

The  SPEAEIER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentie- 
man  from  Maryland  (Iklr.  Hooan)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Nixon  and  J.  Edgar  Hoover  shared  much 
in  common.  And  one  thing  they  shared 
in  common  was  confused  critics  who 
were  not  inhibited  by  the  truth  or  the 
facts  in  their  frenzy  to  scream  that 
everything  they  do  is  wrong.  There  are 
many  among  us  who  think  that  every- 
thing this  country  does  is  wrong,  and 
everything  that  our  enemies  do  is  right. 

They  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  invaded  South  Viet- 
nam and  are  determined  to  destroy  that 
free  country.  The  Representative  from 
New  York  went  to  Paris,  she  tells  us.  to 
talk  to  the  Communist  negotiators,  and 
it  is  obvious  that  she  swallowed  every- 
thing they  told  her.  But  it  occurred  to 
me  as  I  was  listening  to  her  why  she  did 
not  ask  the  North  Vietnamese  to  call  off 
their  invasion  of  South  Vietnam.  She 
calls  upon  President  Nixon  to  stop  the 
bombing.  It  seems  it  would  be  only  right 
that  she  ask  the  other  side  to  call  off 
their  Invasion,  but  I  am  sure  that  did  not 
occur  to  her,  because  it  is  much  easier  to 
criticize  President  Nixon. 

But  those  of  us  who  are  not  confused 
on  this  issue  know  that  President  Nixon 
has  withdrawn  over  a  half  million  men 
from  Vietnam  and  has  drastically  re- 
duced our  casualties  there. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  not  take  this  special 
order  today  to  debate  the  Vietnam  war, 
because  the  House  has,  on  a  number  of 
occasions,  overwhelmingly  indicated  its 
support  for  President  Nixon's  policies  in 
ending  the  war  there.  But  I  could  not 
resist  the  opportunity  to  comment  on 
this  unwarranted  criticism  which  the 
previous  speakers  have  leveled  at  Presi- 
dent Nixon. 

I  am  sure  that  the  President  has  be- 
come accustomed  to  imjust  criticism  as 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  became  accustomed  to  it 
during  his  lifetime.  Unfortunately,  It 
seems  that  this  Is  pcu-t  and  parcel  of 
public  service.  In  fact,  when  I  saw  Mr. 
Hoover  in  his  office  a  few  weeks  ago  we 
discussed  the  matter  of  all  the  unjust 


criticism  which  has  bem  leveled  at  the 
FBI,  and  he  laughed  it  off,  as  is  typical 
of  the  man,  and  he  Joked  that  when  these 
critics  stopped  criticizing  him,  he  would 
become  worried  that  he  was  no  longer 
doing  his  Job. 

It  is  Interesting  that  now,  now  that  he 
has  passed  from  this  earth,  his  harshest 
critics  are  begrudgingly  paying  tribute 
to  his  accomplishments  during  his  out- 
standing career. 

The  real  monimient  to  the  memory  of 
J.  Edgar  Hoover,  of  coiu'se,  is  the  FBI 
which  he  built,  but  today  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation  to  create  a  tangible 
memorial  to  this  great  American.  I  have 
introduced  a  bill  which  would  require 
that  the  new  FBI  Building  now  imder 
construction  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
between  9th  and  10th  Streets  be  named 
the  J.  Edgar  Hoover  Building. 

There  has  been  a  great  outpouring  of 
praise  from  our  colleagues  in  regard  to 
Mr.  Hoover  since  his  death,  and  I  am 
pleased  that  so  many  Members  are  par- 
ticipating with  me  in  this  special  order 
and  the  one  which  I  had  yesterday  for 
the  purpose  of  eulogizing  Mr.  Hoover. 

At  this  time  I  would  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  genUeman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HTIJiTS.  I  thank  the  gentieman 
for  3^elding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  begin  my 
remarks  by  commending  the  gentieman 
on  his  remarks  in  memorializing  and  eu- 
logizing J.  Edgar  Hoover.  I  would  cer- 
tainly also  like  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man, for  I  know  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  for 
some  10  years  and  served  our  country  In 
that  Bureau  very  well. 

I  also  recall  so  well  the  occasion  when 
the  genUeman  from  Maryland  stood  in 
that  very  spot  in  the  well  of  this  House 
and  answered  specific  critics  and  their 
criticism  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  I  commend 
the  gentleman  at  this  time  for  the  action 
he  took  at  that  time. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  Hn.T.TS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  add  a  few  words  expressing  my  deep 
sense  of  loss  at  the  passing  of  this  great 
American. 

When  I  think  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  I 
automatically  think  of  "Mr.  Law  and 
Order."  I  know  this  is  true  for  most  of  the 
residents  of  Indiana's  Fifth  Congression- 
al District — and  I  know  it  is  a  title  Mr. 
Hoover  would  be  proud  to  bear. 

For  some  people,  "law  and  order"  re- 
presents repression  of  minorities  or  ele- 
ments of  change.  For  others,  it  repre- 
sents a  maintenance  of  the  status  quo. 
For  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  it  meant  maintain- 
ing an  orderly  society  with  change  by 
evolution,  not  revolution. 

It  is  well  established  that  Mr.  Hoover, 
as  FBI  Director,  had  tremendous  power. 
But  he  also  had  a  tremendous  respect  for 
individual  rights  and  freedoms,  and  was 
a  staunch  defender  of  the  American  sys- 
tem. That  is  why  I  personally  admired 
him  so  much. 

Despite  the  power  he  wielded,  this  man 
would  have  no  association  with  the  re- 
pressive measiu-es  associated  with  dicta- 
torships— he  found  Gestapo  methods  re- 
pugnant. Because  of  men  like  Hoover, 


these  methods  will  not  become  a  part  of 
American  law  enforcement. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  stood  for  something 
very  Important  to  the  bulk  of  American 
citizens.  He  represented  the  right  to  walk 
down  the  block  without  fear  of  being  at- 
tacked. He  stood  for  the  assurance  that 
our  laws  will  be  upheld,  that  criminals 
will  be  tracked  down  and  brought  to  Jus- 
tice, yet  individual  rights  of  every  citizen 
will  continue  to  be  upheld.  Only  in  a  so- 
ciety which  maintains  this  respect  for 
law  and  individual  freedoms  can  citizens 
go  about  their  business  feeling  secure  and 
safe.  Only  in  an  orderly  society  can  we 
progress  and  work  steadily  toward  solv- 
ing oiu-  social  problems. 

Mr.  Hoover  built  the  FBI  into  the 
greatest  law  enforcement  body  in  the 
world.  He  and  the  FBI  have  apprehended 
untold  numbers  of  criminals,  broken  up 
niunerous  criminal  rings,  and  maintained 
a  constant  vigil  over  the  internal  security 
of  this  Nation.  They  have  organized 
crimefighting  into  a  profession — one 
which  has  kept  pace  with  the  times  in 
terms  of  modem  criminology,  yet  one 
which  is  solidly  based  on  the  age-old 
value  of  order  with  freedom. 

Mr.  Hoover  himself  was  a  true  pro- 
fessional— and  instilled  this  quality  into 
the  FBI.  He  understood  the  importance 
of  receiving  criticism  without  retribu- 
tion, and  held  no  personal  vendettas 
against  his  critics,  despite  the  power  to 
do  so.  Further,  he  must  hold  a  record  for 
being  one  of  the  only  major  Government 
servants  to  serve  under  four  Republican 
and  four  Democratic  administrations. 
This  record  accentuates  his  bipartisan- 
ship and  imquestionable  value  to  this 
country,  regardless  of  which  political 
party  was  in  power. 

Certainly,  the  FBI  wUl  conthiue  its  fine 
record  in  the  future,  carrying  on  the 
strong  traditions  established  by  Mr. 
Hoover.  However,  on  this  day  I  feel  it  Is 
proper  for  us  to  honor  the  great  contri- 
bution to  America  which  this  one  man 
made.  He  will  long  be  remembered  in  the 
history  books.  I  hope  he  and  the  values 
for  which  he  stood  vrtll  also  be  long 
remembered  in  oiu-  hearts. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  for  his  contri- 
bution tmd  all  Members  for  their  contri- 
butions to  this  special  order  eulogizing 
J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  great  American  leader 
has  been  called  from  this  earth  and  no 
longer  walks  among  us,  but  his  spirit  is 
still  with  us.  It  lives  on  in  the  men  and 
women  of  the  FBI  and  in  their  carrying 
on  of  the  work  which  he  began. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover's  dedication  to  his 
principles  and  his  unselfish  service  to 
this  country  and  his  untiring  devotion 
to  others  should  be  a  continuing  inspira- 
tion to  all  Government  employees 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
States  has  suffered  a  great  loss  with  the 
passing  of  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
this  morning  and  I  will  miss  his  longtime 
personal  friendship. 

May  10  would  have  been  ISi.  Hoover's 
48th  anniversary  as  Director  of  the  FBI 
Just  a  year  ago  I  Joined  with  a  number 
of  other  Members  in  honoring  the  Direc- 
tor in  words  that  I  would  like  to  repeat 
in  part: 
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I  am  proud  to  be  In  the  company  of 
whose  recognition  of  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoov 
bis  47th  anniversary  date  as  Director  o: 
FBI  Is  a  tribute  to  thU  giant  of  a  man  < 
contributions  to  law  enforcement  an 
Internal   security   of   this   Nation 
equaled. 

The  continuity  of  service  which  Mr. 
has  brought  to  his  office  during  the 
years  of  turmoil,  civil  disobedience, 
rapid  growth  of  subversive  actlvlt 
something  for  which  we  as  Americans 
be  thankful . . . 

I  say  thank  Ood  for  Mr.  Hoover  and 
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of  his  character  whose  loyalty  to  coi  Qtry, 
devotion  to  Ood,  and  dedication  to  duty 
ought  to  be,  and  are  In  my  mind,  mai  u  of 
distinguished  respect  rather  than  targe  s  for 
the  subtle  de£^«datlon  of  the  InstltutK  i  for 
which  be  standi. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  Mr.  Hoover's  ass- 
Ing  Is  mourned,  his  contributior  i  to 
liberty.  Justice,  and  the  sanctity  a  our 
form  of  government  are  monui  ents 
that  rank  him  among  the  most  abl<  and 
patriotic  men  who  have  ever  servet  this 
Nation.  The  void  left  by  the  Directo  will 
be  a  challenge  to  fill,  but  I  am  conf  dent 
the  President  will  seek  out  someone  who 
will  exemplify  the  qualities  that  di  itin- 
guished  Mr.  Hoover. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
a  sense  of  prof  oimd  grief  and  pe) 
loss  that  I  join  my  colleagues  toe 
paying  tribute  to  a  great  American] 
J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

It  was  at  this  time  last  year 
participated  in  a  special  order  to  h( 
Mr.  Hoover  on  his  47th  anniversar 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
vestigation. 

To  millions  of  Americans,  Mr.  Hooter 
was  considered  the  Dean  of  Law  Enfo: 
ment.  He  did  more  for  the  cause  of 
and  order  than  any  other  person  in 
history  of  this  land. 

During  his  years  as  director  of  the 
he  transformed  an  infant  agency  ii  to 
the  most  potent  and  respected  force  :  or 
law  and  order  in  American  history. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  power  and  :  i- 
fluence  who  used  these  qualities  in  co  i- 
structive  measures  for  the  good  of  11 
Americans. 

He  has  been  admired  by  young  and  <  id 
alike  for  decades,  and  he  became  1  le 
symbol  of  basic  American  values  of  <  e- 
cency,  fair  play  and  respect  for  the  li  w. 

We  have  all  come  to  depend  on  the  I  BI 
largely  due  to  the  job  he  did  to  prot  sot 
the  peace  and  preserve  the  security  of 
our  country.  . ,  ,.     * 

It  seems  unnatural  to  even  think  oi 
anyone  replacing  Mr.  Hoover,  althoi  sh 
we  know  the  FBI  will  go  on,  and  a  )le 
men  who  have  been  trained  imder  ]  [r. 
Hoover  will  continue  their  work  to  i  p- 
hold   the   Constitution   of   the   Unl  ed 

Mr.  Hoover's  death  truly  marks  le 
end  of  an  era — a  dedicated,  unselfl  ii. 
and  courageous  career  of  public  serv  Be. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us 
pause  at  this  time  to  reflect  upon  he 
life  of  the  dedicated  citizen  whose  o  n- 
tributions  to  his  country  and  imp  \et 
upon  the  world  will  live  long  past  lis 
death.  I 

We  now  pay  tribute  to  a  man  i  ho 
established  a  record  of  48  yean  of  Is- 
tlngulshed  service  under  eight  Prfsi- 
dents  of  the  United  States. 


The  highly  effective  organization  that 
this  man  constructed  virtually  out  of  his 
own  will  and  determination  has  lost  a 
firm  and  able  Director.  This  man  was 
one  who  realized  a  deep  sense  of  duty 
and  was  successful  in  following  it.  He 
was  a  man  who  sought  personal  fulfill- 
ment in  his  work,  and  truly  he  achieved 
it. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  today  in 
giving  a  final  measure  of  praise  for  the 
late  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
body  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover  lies  in  state  in 
the  Rotunda  of  the  U.S.  Capitol.  It  is 
highly  appropriate  that  the  American 
people  have  this  opportunity  to  pay  last 
respects  to  this  great  American.  It  is 
fitting  that  he  be  so  honored. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  was  a  giant  among 
Americans.  Under  his  personal  direction 
he  moulded  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation into  the  most  effective  law 
enforcement  organization  in  the  world. 

The  internal  security  of  this  Nation 
is  stronger  because  of  the  vigilance  of 
the  FBI  imder  Mr.  Hoover. 

The  aggressive  FBI  campaign  waged 
against  organized  crime  achieved  un- 
precedented success  last  year  with  the 
recording  of  a  new  high  of  631  convic- 
tions of  hoodlum,  gambling,  and  vice 
figures. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  was  a  man  of  un- 
questioned integrity  and  character,  smd 
he  insisted  upon  the  same  standards 
from  those  who  served  with  him  In  the 
FBI. 

Mr.  Hoover,  in  recent  years  in  partic- 
ular, was  not  without  his  critics  and 
detractors.  At  the  opening  of  hearings 
on  the  FBI  appropriations  for  fiscal 
1973,  he  told  the  subcommittee: 

I  have  a  philosophy.  Tou  are  honored 
by  your  friends  and  you  are  dlstlngiilsbed  by 
your  enemies.  I  have  been  very  distin- 
guished. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  great  Ameri- 
can patriots  is  dead.  His  48  years  of  de- 
voted and  outstanding  service  as  Direc- 
tor of  the  FBI  stands  as  a  perpetual  me- 
morial to  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  On  behalf  of 
the  people  of  the  Kansas  4th  District,  I 
express  our  heartfelt  sorrow  on  the 
death  of  Mr.  Hoover.  We  owe  him  a  last- 
ing debt  for  what  he  did  for  our  country. 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
mourn  the  death  of  a  man  whose  long 
years  of  public  service  and  dedication  to 
the  enforcement  of  the  Nation's  laws 
will  cause  him  to  be  remembered  as  one 
of  the  great  Americans  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury. 

For  48  years  and  under  eight  Presi- 
dents, J.  Edgar  Hoover  served  as  Director 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 
He  left  a  personal  mark  on  our  system  of 
law  enforcement  that  Is  Indelible  and  un- 
pexalleled  in  our  history. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  was  a  highly  controversial  figure 
in  his  later  years.  This  will  always  be 
part  of  his  living  memory.  How  Important 
it  is,  then,  that  in  remembering  him  we 
also  recoi^ilze  the  simple  fact  that  48 
years  ago  he  iook  charge  of  a  poll- 
tics-ridden  organization  and  molded  it. 
almost  slnglehandedly.  Into  a  serious 
and  effective  law  enforcement  agency 


that  is  req;>ected  and  emulated  the  world 
over. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover's  life  was  one  of  great 
personal  achievement.  And  his  was  an 
outstanding  record  of  creative  innova- 
tion and  modernization  in  the  fidd  of 
law  enforcement.  The  centralized  finger- 
print file,  which  now  contains  over  200 
million  marks:  the  National  Crime  Infor- 
matloQ  Center:  the  National  Police 
Academy,  which  set  a  world  standard  of 
professionalism — these  are  (Xily  a  few  of 
his  personal  creations,  and  they  are 
testaments  to  his  ability  and  dedicatioa 

Even  those  who  most  vigorously  dis- 
agreed with  J.  Edgar  Hoover  saw  in  him 
a  man  whose  personal  qualities  com- 
manded respect.  He  was  a  man  of  ex- 
traordinary discipline,  imquestioned  loy- 
alty, and  great  personal  integrity. 

I  am  proud  to  join  my  colleagues  today 
in  honoring  the  memory  of  this  outstand- 
ing American. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  J.  Edgar 
Hoover's  death  leaves  a  massive  void  in 
the  life  of  our  country.  Every  American 
shall  miss  him. 

His  standards  of  excellence  provided 
America  with  an  org^ization  that  shall 
always  be  his  monument.  Taking  over 
the  FBI  when  it  was  ridden  with  scandal, 
corruption,  and  political  favoritism,  he 
turned  It  into  a  law  enforcement  organi- 
zation that  today  is  the  envy  of  every 
similar  operation.  The  FBI  sets  a  stand- 
ard for  excellence,  and  this  is  Mr.  Hoov- 
er's doing. 

Insisting  on  the  elimination  of  poll- 
tics  from  the  Bureau,  he  put  teeth  into 
Federal  law  enforcement  activities.  He 
created  an  Image  of  the  Federal  ofiQcer 
that  replaced  the  favorable  image  of 
criminals  which  had  previously  prevailed 
in  the  mind  of  much  of  the  great  Amer- 
ican public. 

Mr.  Hoover  served  America  well  for 
almost  48  years,  devoting  his  entire  life 
to  the  cause  he  believed  in  so  fervently. 
Rarely  has  such  single-minded  devotion 
ever  been  seen  in  any  kind  of  service. 

The  list  of  FBI  credits  is  almost  end- 
less. Law  enforcement  all  across  the 
country  evolved  in  an  image  shaped  for 
it  by  Mr,  Hoover.  Professionalism  in  a 
thousand  categories  became  the  order 
of  the  day,  as  FBI  training  was  given  to 
several  generations  of  American  law  en- 
forcement officials. 

Scientific  law  enforcement  was  given 
its  showcase  In  FBI  work,  resulting  in 
revolutionary  advances  in  dozens  of  dif- 
ferent fields.  As  a  direct  result,  crimi- 
nology as  we  know  it  came  into  its  own, 
to  the  benefit  of  our  entire  Nation. 

Mr.  Hoover  served  under  eight  differ- 
ent Presidents,  earning  the  thanks  of  a 
grateful  Nation  tn  the  process.  He  man- 
aged to  bring  to  the  bar  of  Justice  several 
generations  of  our  Nation's  enemies  and 
lawbreakers.  From  bootleggers  and  Nazi 
sympathizers  to  Communists  and  hijack- 
ers, his  personal  example,  men,  and  or- 
ganization put  the  cause  of  our  country 
first. 

All  America  is  the  better  overall  for 
his  life's  work. 

It  iB  my  hope  that  the  new  FBI  Build- 
ing on  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  now  in  the 
process  of  construction,  will  bear  his 
name. 
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I  know  that  all  Americans  feel  that 
a  respected,  sincere,  and  devoted  man 
has  left  us.  He  has  set  an  example  of 
service  for  others  to  emulate. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  extremely  proud  to  Join  with  other 
Members  of  Congress  in  paying  tribute 
to  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  No  man  in  this  cen- 
tury more  epitomized  constitutional 
law  and  the  preservation  of  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life  than  Mr.  Hoover.  His 
name  was  synonymous  with  law  and  the 
protection  of  liberty.  Although  he  was 
criticized  throughout  his  later  years 
Mr.  Hoover  never  once  compromised  his 
position  and  he  steadfastly  remained  the 
inspirational  leader  of  the  world's  best 
law  enforcement  agency.  I  personally 
never  had  the  opportunity  to  meet  Mr. 
Hoover  but  this  did  not  lessen  my  respect 
for  him.  The  people  of  my  district  can 
feel  extremely  proud  of  the  fact  that  on 
the  morning  he  died,  a  delegation  from 
Tifton,  Oa.,  was  scheduled  to  present 
Mr.  Hoover  a  plaque  expressing  their 
appreciation  for  the  diligent  work  and 
leadership  he  has  rendered  in  his  career. 
The  Tifton  delegation  was  truly  repre- 
sentative of  the  deep  respect  held  for 
Mr.  Hoover  by  the  citizens  of  my  district. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  feeling  of  deep  personal  sadness  that  I 
join  my  distinguished  colleagues  in 
mourning  the  passing  of  a  truly  great 
American,  the  Honorable  J.  Edgar 
Hoover.  Millions  of  Americans  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  our  Nation 
will  mourn  his  passing  and  will  remem- 
ber him  in  their  prayers  for  the  blessings 
of  freedom  they  and  their  families  now 
enjoy. 

Mr.  Hoover's  death,  which  came  to  me 
as  a  great  shock,  leaves  a  void  that  is 
wide  and  deep.  He  was  a  great  patriot. 
The  American  people  held  him  in  high 
esteem  and  regard  him  as  a  giant  among 
men.  Few  men  have  been  as  universally 
admired  or  will  be  missed  as  greatly. 
The  memory  of  Mr.  Hoover  will  forever 
serve  as  a  guiding  beacon  for  high  per- 
formance in  public  office. 

There  were  many  facets  to  the  char- 
acter of  this  remarkable  man.  He  was  a 
dedicated  civil  servant.  He  was  an  ad- 
visor to  numerous  Presidents  and  Attor- 
neys General.  He  was  an  able  admin- 
istrator, building  and  guiding  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  from  its  in- 
ception on  a  course  to  bec»me  the  finest 
law  enforcement  agency  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  He  was  a  faithful  friend  to 
police  officers  throughout  the  Nation  and 
at  the  same  time  far  ahead  tn  safeguard- 
ing the  rights  of  persons  susiiected  and 
accused  of  crime.  As  a  bitter  foe  of  com- 
munism and  as  one  who  Intimately  rec- 
ognized its  dangers  to  our  free  way  of 
life,  he  carried  the  burden  of  informing 
the  public  of  this  menace  that  would 
destroy  our  free  society.  Mr.  Hoover's 
honesty.  Integrity,  and  dedication  to  lib- 
erty under  law  were  unquestioned.  The 
outstanding  reputation  of  the  FBI  stands 
as  an  everlasting  tribute  to  this  one  man 
and  the  ideals  he  Imbued  in  employees 
of  the  organization.  His  great  courage 
and  energy  were  employed  with  wisdom 
and  discretion  to  back  up  his  convicti(ms. 


Mr.  Hoover  was  one  of  the  great  men 
of  our  century  and  his  name  will  for- 
ever be  Inscribed  on  the  roUs  of  great 
Americans.  His  deeds  and  accomplish- 
ments will  serve  as  their  own  memorial 
to  a  life  lived  fully  and  well.  The  Chris- 
tian life  he  led  was  exemplary.  He  has 
Indeed  left  his  mark  on  all  of  us  and  on 
the  history  of  our  country.  His  memory 
will  be  deeply  emblazoned  in  the  hearts 
and  memories  of  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion and  shall  be  a  perpetual  moniunent 
to  him. 

Mr.  NICHOUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  hearts 
are  deeply  saddened  as  we  pay  tribute  to 
the  loss  of  a  great  American,  John  Eklgar 
Hoover,  the  builder  and  Director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  has  made  a  remarkable  record  in 
the  service  of  his  country  and  will  be  long 
remembered  in  the  annals  of  our  Nation's 
history. 

As  a  result  of  his  tireless  efforts  the 
FBI  was  transformed  from  an  insignifi- 
cant agency  in  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice to  the  most  elite  crime-fighting  orga- 
nization in  the  world.  When  the  late  Di- 
rector took  command  of  the  Bureau  in 
the  early  1920s  it  totaled  only  about  500 
agents.  Today,  the  Bureau's  organization 
numbers  about  15,000  employees.  Yet  this 
increase  in  size  has  not  resulted  in  a  loss 
of  efficiency  for  the  Bureau,  as  it  has  in 
some  agencies. 

Under  Mr.  Hoover's  leadership  the  FBI 
has  been  responsible  for  cracking  many 
shocking  crimes  and  ending  the  reign  of 
terror  imposed  on  society  by  many  noto- 
rious criminals.  Diuing  times  of  national 
and  international  crises  the  Director  also 
was  diligent  in  thwarting  the  efforts  of 
those  who  would  endanger  our  survival 
as  a  free  nation  under  God. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  months  ago  an  Ala- 
bama State  trooper  visited  my  congres- 
sional office.  As  a  long  time  admirer  of 
Mr.  Hoover  he  requested  that  his  Con- 
gressman might  go  with  him  to  achieve 
a  life  long  dream  of  his  in  being  able  to 
personally  meet  and  shake  hands  with 
this  great  law  enforcement  officer.  To- 
gether we  walked  into  the  hallowed  office 
displaying  the  momentos  of  America's 
worst  criminals  who  had  been  appre- 
hended and  convicted  as  a  result  of  the 
excellent  work  of  officers  of  Mr.  Hoover's 
organization.  The  Director  was  most  cor- 
dial and  when  I  inquired  if  we  might 
make  a  picture  of  my  Alabama  State 
trooper  and  the  Director,  Mr.  Hoover 
replied: 

I  would  be  most  honored — after  all  we 
are  partners  In  crime  fighting. 

Mr.  Speaker,  America  has  lost  a  great 
patriot  in  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  This  great 
American  was  indeed  a  legend  in  his  own 
time,  and  his  influence  will  continue  to 
be  felt  in  our  Nation  for  many  years 
to  come. 

Mr.  WHALLEY.  Mr.  l^ieaker,  our  Na- 
tion has  lost  a  dedicated  public  sorant 
and  a  great  American.  We  Join  those 
from  across  the  land  in  mourning  the 
death  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

Centuries  ago  a  great  teacher  de- 
clared: 

To  whom  much  Is  given,  of  blm  mudi 
shall  be  required. 


By  that  exacting  standard.  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  patterned  his  life,  both  putdic 
and  private. 

As  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigati<m  for  nearly  half  a  century, 
Mr.  Hoover  embodied  those  qualities  of 
vigilance,  enterprise,  and  prudence  which 
not  (Hily  made  the  FBI  the  most  effective 
investigative  organization  in  the  world, 
but  won  for  himself  the  deep  respect  and 
admiration  of  even  his  most  vocal  critics. 

Mr.  Hoover  was  steadfast  in  his  de- 
fense of  the  ideals  of  his  Nation  and  bis 
God.  And  this  honesty  and  integrity  was 
reflected  in  the  rank  and  flle  of  the  FBI — 
from  his  top  assistants  to  secretaries  and 
clerks,  lliroughout  the  history  of  the 
FBI,  no  agent  has  ever  been  dismissed 
tor  dishonesty. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  was  legendary  in  his 
own  remarkable  lifetime.  He  will  be  suc- 
ceeded, but  never  replaced.  While  we 
mourn  his  death,  let  us  give  thanks  for 
his  life.  History  will  surely  rank  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  among  the  great  patriots 
of  this  or  any  time.  His  legacy  will  be 
with  us  always. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
time  to  pause  and  mark  the  passing  of  a 
man — ^not  Just  any  man,  but  a  man  who 
was  the  embodiment  of  all  that  is  good 
about  America,  a  man  whose  integrity, 
strength  of  character,  and  courage  could 
never  be  defeated. 

Today  we  pay  tribute:  we  offer  a  gen- 
erous portion  of  accolades,  some  from 
the  heart,  and  others  from  those  who 
now  regret  previously  uttered  intemper- 
ate, unkind,  and  undeserved  remarks. 
But  this  man  really  does  not  need  our 
eulogies,  for  long  after  most  of  us  are 
gone  and  forgotten  and  our  words  are 
buried  in  the  dust  of  antiquity,  the  name 
of  this  man  will  be  remembered  and  re- 
vered. We  cannot  dedicate  that  which  is 
already  immortal,  for  this  man  who  was 
bigger  than  life  was  already  a  legend  in 
his  own  time. 

To  say  we  owe  this  man  a  debt  would 
be  a  grave  understatement.  His  relenUess 
battie  against  the  forces  which  have 
sought  to  divide  and  destroy  our  Nation 
and  to  m)6et  the  fragile  balancing  forces 
of  a  democratic  society  is  known  to 
every  American — ^indeed,  every  living 
generation  of  Americans.  A  unique  man, 
whose  love  of  this  great  land  shall  be  his 
legacy — ^who  among  us  shall  ever  rise  to 
the  stature  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover? 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  man  has 
attributed  more  to  the  internal  security 
of  our  Nation,  nor  to  the  insecurity  of 
organized  crime,  than  Mr.  Hoover.  TV> 
those  of  us  brought  up  with  the  tradi- 
tions of  "G-Men"  and  "Gangbusters," 
he  lias  long  beai  a  living  legend.  The 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  stands 
as  a  monument  to  his  dedicated  patriot- 
ism, but  the  greatest  legacy  he  leaves  us 
is  his  unswerving  vision  of  a  morally 
straight  America  where  good  must  alwajrs 
triimiph  and  where  lawlessness  must  al- 
ways give  way  before  the  law.  I  hope  we 
never  lose  that  vision. 

Mr.  RHODES.  BCr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
privilege  to  Join  my  colleagues  in  pajdng 
tribute  to  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

The  dedicated  man's  passing  should  be 
mourned  by  every  American.  He  was  a 
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great  American  and  the  country  will  mis 
his  dedication  and  Influence. 

Probably  more  than  any  other  Individ 
ual  Mr.  Hoover  raised  the  status  of  pollc 
work  in  this  coimtry.  Under  his  dlrectloi 
the  FBI  set  high  standards  for  profes 
sionsdism  and  proper  conduct  in  pollc 
work.  This  example  has  done  a  great  des 
to  make  law  enforcement  a  respectabl 
career. 

Mr.  Hoover  came  to  the  FBI  in  192 
From  that  time  on  the  record  speaks  fc 
itself.  His  is  a  record  of  achievemen 
public  service  and  patriotic  discipline 

In  nearly  48  years  as  Director  of  Us 
FBI  he  was  neither  partisan  nor  partiil 
in  his  use  of  the  enormous  power  of  this 
national  investigative  agency.  Pollowli  z 
his  policies  the  FBI  established  a  reputi  - 
tion  for  honesty,  credibility,  and  devi  - 
tion  to  the  law;  a  reputation  that  is  ui  - 
equalled  anywhere. 

The  Nation,  and  each  citizen,  owe  ii  . 
Hoover  a  sincere  thank  you.  His  job  w  s 
his  life,  and  his  job  was  a  job  well  doi  ;. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Nati<  a 
has  suffered  an  irreparable  loss  in  t  e 
death  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Ettrector  of  tl  e 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

Mr.  Hoover's  record  of  public  servl  e 
since  1924,  under  eight  Presidents,  ai  1 
his  selfless  devotion  to  principle  were  a  i 
example  to  us  all.  For  nearly  a  half-cei  ■ 
tury  this  great  American  patriot  dli  ■ 
played  the  fairness,  courage  and  dedict  • 
tion  necessary  in  building  the  most  effe<  • 
tive  law  enforcement  agency  our  Natio  i 
has  known. 

Mr.  Hoover's  ccmstant  loyalty  to  coui  - 
try  and  the  principles  of  justice  and  fa  r 
play  never  flagged,  despite  the  trials  ar  I 
bitter  criticism  he  often  faced.  He  den 
onstrated  that  he  was  truly  worthy  of  tt 
mantle  oL  greatness  he  had  assumed.  M 
Hoover  will  be  deeply  missed  by  us  all. 

Mr.   BRAY.   Mr.   Speaker.   J.   E 
Hoover:  In  memoriam — 

Exert  your  talents  and  distinguish  yourl 
self,  and  don't  think,  of  retiring  from  th^ 
world  untU  the  world  will  be  sorry  that  yo»J 
retire.  I  bate  a  fellow  whom  pride  or  coward| 
Ice  or  laziness  drives  into  a  comer,  and  whd 
does  nothing  when  be  Is  there  but  sit  an<| 
growl.  Let  him  come  out  as  I  do,  and  bar  IT 

The  above,  attributed  to  Dr.  Sami 
Johnson,  sometime  in  the  18th  cent 
might  well  serve  as  an  epitaph  for 
of  the  very  few  mm  in  the  history  of 
Republic  who  were  legendary  syml 
during  their  lifetime  and  who  passed : 
mediately  into  the  pantheon  of  Americ 
heroes  at  the  time  of  their  death. 

Measure  the  man,  and  his  life,  byj 
enemies.  I  am  sure  he  was  always  p| 
of  the  fact  that  the  most  dedicat 
his  enemies,  and  the  most  vicious 
detractors,  were  also  the  most 
and  unswerving  enemies  of  the  Ame^ 
Republic  and  its  citizens. 

Measure  the  man,  and  his  life,  bj 
deeds.  I  am  equally  siure  he  must 
counted  it  a  signal  honor  to  be  the  si 
bol  of  the  forces  that  stood  between  tqese 
people  and  his  coimtry. 

He  made  the  FBI.  He  was  the  FBI.  Be 
always  will  be  the  FBI.  This  organl  »- 
tion,  the  wonder  of  the  law  enforcemi  nt 
world,  was  outstanding  for  a  multiti  de 
of  reasons  and  one  of  the  most  sign  Q- 
cant  was  that  in  its  history  it  had  neier 
had  an  inner  scandal  arising  from  a 


rupted  agency  or  agents.  I  have  often 
seen  this  fact  dwelt  upon;  people  ask 
why  this  should  have  been  so.  I  believe 
the  answer  is  basically  simple,  in  that 
it  lay  in  J.  Edgar  Hoover  himself,  and 
the  example  he  set,  and  can  be  summed 
up  in  a  statement  made  by  Oliver  Crom- 
well in  1643: 

If  you  choose  godly,  honest  men  to  b« 
captains  of  Horse,  honest  men  will  follow 
them. 

No  one  Will  ever  know  the  inner  mo- 
tives and  reasons  and  thoughts  of  the 
then-Attorney  General — and  later  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States — Harlan 
Piske  Stone,  who  named  Hoover  as  head 
of  the  old  Bureau  of  Investigation  in 
1924.  But  Stone's  injunction  to  Hoover, 
and  his  remarks  at  the  time,  indicate 
to  me  that  somewhere  and  sometime 
Stone  had  read  Cromwell's  remarks. 

Stone  wanted  high  standards;  he 
felt- 
That  the  organization  itself  should  be  law 
abiding;  that  all  appointees  should  be  men 
of  Intelligence  and  some  education;  that 
they  should  be  subjected  to  a  thorough 
course  of  training  for  their  work. 

Said  Stone: 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  ofDcials  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  can  more  effectively 
perform  their  duties  by  acting  the  part  of 
gentlemen  than  by  resorting  to  tactics  of 
a  different  character.  The  work  of  gathering 
evidence  and  of  conducting  litigation  should 
be  done  in  a  gentlemanly  way. 

Stone  was  a  remarkable  prophet.  So 
was  Hoover's  high  school  yearbook, 
which  said  this  of  him: 

A  gentleman  of  dauntless  courage  and 
stainless  honor. 

His  life  showed  what  one  man  can  do. 
A  grateful  Republic  will  never  forget 
what  this  one  man  did. 

This  is  the  legacy  he  has  left  his  fellow 
coimtrymen,  and  it  is  best  summed  up  in 
the  following  line  from  Shakespeare's 
Henry  Vni: 

Be  just,  and  fear  not.  Let  all  the  ends 
thou  alm'st  at  be  thy  country's,  and  thy 
god's,  and  truth's. 

Mr.  SNYDE31.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  best 
eulogy  we,  as  Americans,  could  provide 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  is  the  emulation — in  our 
personal  convictions  and  political  lives — 
of  the  dedication  with  which  he  served 
his  country. 

I  do  not  speak  here  simply  of  work- 
ing long  hours  to  effect  the  completion 
of  a  preordained  project  or  someone's 
mechanical  conception  of  how  to  run 
a  Government  agency  efllciently.  De- 
tractors and  admirers  are  agreed  in 
those  respects.  For  decades  Mr.  Hoover 
ran  a  tight  ship,  an  efficient  and  con- 
stantly improving  arm  of  our  Govern- 
ment. He  ol>eyed  orders — and  performed 
a  vital  function.  But  the  same  could  be 
said  of  other  dedicated  public  servants — 
although  not  all  public  servants. 

Some  are  motivated  by  achieving  the 
top  pay  grade;  others  by  a  driving  de- 
sire for  the  thrill  of  competition;  still 
others  by  the  lu-ge  for  quiet  efficiency. 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  stepped  beyond  the  com- 
mon motivations  for  dedication  and  into 
the  realm  of  the  extraordinary.  What 
drove  him  in  his  often  seemingly  thank- 
less task  was  the  firm  and  fervent  love 


of  his  country  which  characterized  his 
work,  his  life,  and  the  organization  he 
headed  since  its  very  inception. 

He  was  a  man  who  clearly  perceived 
the  enemies  of  America  and  her  spirit — 
and  fought  tirelessly  to  turn  them  back 
from  success.  You  might  say  that  his 
imblinking  perception  was  too  good  at 
times — ^for  the  enemies  he  saw,  identi- 
fied, and  relentlessly  pursued  were  not 
so  readily  identified  by  others  less  per- 
ceptive. And  they  criticized  him  for  it. 

He  was,  at  different  times,  the  idol  and 
the  ogre.  To  a  great  majority  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  he  was  the  permanent  em- 
bodiment of  the  patriot.  To  students  of 
communism,  he  was  the  foremost  au- 
thority on  the  domestic  practice  of  sub- 
version. To  the  voter  and  taxpayer  he 
was  the  stanchest  bulwark  against  or- 
ganized crime  and  the  exploitation  of  the 
innocent.  But  to  some  others — a  minor- 
ity, but  a  vocal  one — ^he  represented  the 
American  equivalent  of  a  Gestapo  or 
KGB  chief.  I  join  the  above-mentioned 
three  categories  in  rejecting  the  latter 
one.  I  rejected  it  while  he  was  living  and 
I  reject  it  at  his  death.  History  will 
vindicate  me  in  this  judgment — just  as 
history  will  vindicate  the  man. 

And  if  America's  destiny  means  what 
he  believed  It  to  mean,  he  will  stand 
in  the  annals  of  oiu-  land  astride  the 
harbor  to  the  Nation's  soul — like  a  bronze 
colossus  of  unshakeable  conviction. 

Others  may  eulogize  by  enumerating 
his  services,  his  tenure,  his  loyalty— and 
rightfully.  But  in  death  I  believe  he 
would  want  his  eulogy  to  be  one  of  ac- 
tion, his  memorial  to  be  inscribed  in 
the  hearts  of  his  fellow  citizens.  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  is  dead.  America  is  alive.  That 
is  what  he  worked  for — and  that  is  how 
he  would  be  remembered.  We  can  do 
no  better  in  eulogy  than  the  furtherance 
and  reaffirmation  of  his  legacy. 

Nations  look  to  their  heroes  for  guid- 
ance and  in^lration.  Heroes  represent 
the  highest  traits  of  wlilch  a  country 
feels  itself  capable.  Heroes  are  legends 
for  children,  models  for  citizens,  pillars 
for  peoples. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  lies  today,  in  state, 
in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  of  the 
United  States — a  place  reserved  for 
heroes. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, when  J.  Edgar  Hoover  came  before 
the  Rooney  Subcommittee  on  Appropria- 
tions in  early  March,  he  said : 

You  are  honored  by  your  friends  and  you 
are  distinguished  by  your  enemies.  I  have 
been  very  distinguished. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  the  late  Di- 
rector was  distinguished  by  his  enemies, 
but  this  sustained  tribute  here  this  after- 
noon bears  ample  testimony  to  the  fact 
that  he  was  also  distinguished  and  hon- 
ored by  his  friends.  Few  Americans  of  any 
era  could  command  the  respect  and  ad- 
miration which  has  been  so  evident  in 
the  eulogies  delivered  here  this  after- 
noon. 

I  would  like  to  add  but  one  brief 
thought  to  those  which  have  already  been 
offered  by  my  colleagues.  At  a  time  when 
our  proudest  Institutions  have  been  un- 
der attack,  when  changing  values  have 
confused  our  yoimg  people  and  troubled 
their  elders,  be  has  stood  firm  and  proud 
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as  a  defender  of  those  institutions  and  an 
emtxKliment  of  those  values  which,  even 
in  troubled  times,  rest  as  the  bedrock  on 
wtiich  our  Nation  wu  built — ^integrity, 
courage,  Imagination,  perseverance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  mourn  the  pass- 
ing of  a  man  who  symbolized  not  only  an 
ideal,  but  an  epoch.  His  rest  is  well  de- 
served, as  are  the  honors  we  bestow  upon 
him  here. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Vh-glnla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  been  privileged  in  this 
century  to  share  with  two  noble  pa- 
triots of  this  Nation,  two  matchless  men 
of  honor,  dignity,  and  greatness,  their 
dreams  and  their  efforts  to  keep  America 
strong,  free,  and  seciu«. 

Several  years  ago,  death  reached  Into 
our  hearts  and  hopes  when  it  claimed 
the  life  of  General  of  the  Army  Doug- 
las MacArthur.  It  did  so  again  yester- 
day with  the  passing  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 
I  equate  their  place  in  history,  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  xmsurpassed  in  devotion  to 
their  coimtry. 

We  will  miss  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Mr. 
Speaker.  We  will  miss  his  leadership. 
We  will  miss  his  Integrity.  We  will  miss 
his  humanness  and  his  devotion  and  de- 
termination. 

Let  us  never  forget  that  he  worked 
a  lifetime  for  the  American  people.  Let 
us  never  forget  that  he  served  a  lifetime 
in  behalf  of  the  American  pet^le.  Let 
us  never  forget  that  he  died  of  age  and 
weariness,  deepened  by  his  devotion  to 
the  American  people. 

We  are  short  of  heroes  with  his  pass- 
ing, Mr.  Speaker.  But  his  life,  and  the 
memory  of  those  patriots  of  yesterday 
who  shared  vrith  him  a  love  for  his 
country,  will  be  the  monuments  for  to- 
morrow's leaders  who  can  only  excel  by 
matching  the  majestic  record  of  his 
own  public  service. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all 
mourn  the  loss  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  His 
was  a  life  of  accomplishment.  He  was 
indeed  an  activist — a  doer.  Although 
controversy  swirled  around  him,  he  held 
steadfastly  to  his  philosophy. 

He  and  I  had  our  persomd  differences, 
particularly  with  regard  to  civil  liberties 
and  civil  rights.  Nonetheless,  our  rela- 
tions with  each  other  were  always  most 
cordial  and  friendly. 

Edgar  Hoover  was  a  truly  dedicated 
public  serv8int.  having  served  imder  nine 
Presidents  of  the  United  States.  His  is 
Indeed  an  imbeatable  record.  His  pass- 
ing spells  the  end  of  an  era. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  highly 
fitting  that  we  in  the  House  express  the 
regrets  of  this  great  delil>erative  body  at 
the  passing  from  the  earthly  scene  of 
one  of  the  truly  outstanding  leaders  of 
modem  America.  I  think  it  can  be  said 
without  qualificaticm  that  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  was  not  only  one  of  our  outstand- 
ing modem  leaders,  but  he  was  one  of 
America's  all  time  greats.  I  am  confident 
that  his  memory  will  be  properly  honored 
by  a  grateful  nation  for  he  was  a  man 
whose  lifetime  was  a  symlxd  of  devotion 
to  a  soimd  and  strong  nation,  a  nation 
with  respect  for  law  and  order  and  a  na- 
tion which  loves  God.  His  was  a  long  and 
faithful  service  to  the  public,  one  of  the 
longest  tenures  in  responsible  office  in 
the  annals  of  our  coimtry.  Appropriately 


he  died  in  harness.  TUs  is  way  he  would 
have  wanted  to  go. 

The  clamor  against  him  by  a  few, 
some  of  it  based  on  his  opposition  to 
crime  and  communism,  two  evils  which 
so  often  go  together  In  America,  is  lost 
in  the  [Audits  of  the  multitude  who  saw 
in  him  a  man  of  dignity,  a  patriotic 
American  who  was  willing  to  give  his  life 
for  his  countay  and  who  did  that  very 
thing. 

I  had  known  him  for  many  years.  I 
had  worked  with  him  as  a  Member  of 
Congress  and  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee which  funded  his  budget  requests. 
I  WEis  proud  to  share  his  friendship  and 
the  grief  which  I  feel  at  his  death  is  that 
which  comes  with  the  death  of  a  good 
friend  who  not  only  was  a  man  of  great 
stature,  but  one  whose  services  have  been 
vital  to  our  coimtiT- 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  passing  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
is  a  loss  of  greater  import  to  this  Nation 
than  just  the  loss  of  a  dedicated  and 
capable  public  servant;  with  his  passing 
an  era  ends. 

I  submit  that  no  other  function  of  the 
Federal  Government  has  been  so 
molded,  organized  and  structured  by  the 
input  of  one  man  as  has  been  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  under  J. 
Edgar  Hoover.  His  accomplishment*;  are 
all  the  more  imique  when  one  considers 
for  a  moment  the  delicate  nature  of  the 
function  of  Government  served  by  the 
FBI  and  the  minimal  criticism  that  has 
been  lodged  against  that  organization 
throughout  its  existence  and  while 
guided  by  Mr.  Hoover. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Hoover  was  not  an 
ordinary  man.  Insisting  upon  a  high 
level  of  professionalism  and  high  level 
of  dedication  for  both  himself  and  those 
who  worked  with  him  in  the  Bureau,  Mr. 
Hoover  was  still  a  man  of  great  com- 
passion and  understanding  with  respect 
to  the  needs  and  concerns  of  those  who 
had  difficulty  in  understanding  the  com- 
mitment of  the  Director  and  the  agency 
he  headed. 

The  years  during  which  Federal  in- 
vestigations have  been  conducted  by  an 
organization  headed  by  Mr.  Hoover, 
from  the  beginning  with  the  Bureau  of 
Investigations  to  the  present  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  have  seen  many 
critical  times  and  law  enforcemeut  has 
never  heen.  an  easy  business.  Neverthe- 
less, the  FBI,  under  Mr.  Hoover's  direc- 
tion, has  developed  into  an  investiga- 
tory and  law  enforcement  agency  un- 
paralleled in  history  for  its  competence 
and  freedom  from  criticism,  either  pro- 
fessional or  popular  in  nature. 

In  mourning  the  loss  of  Mr.  Hoover, 
we  pay  our  respects  not  only  to  the  man 
but  to  the  essential  fimction  of  govern- 
ment he  so  ably  headed,  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  J.  Ed- 
gar Hoover  became  our  coimtry's  No.  1 
policeman  over  40  years  ago  when  Calvin 
Coolidge  was  President  and  the  Bureau 
of  Investigation  was  a  small,  ineffective, 
and  scandal-ridden  branch  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

Since  that  time,  Mr.  Hoover  almost 
single-handedly  transformed  the  FBI 
into  a  professional  organization  of  world- 


wide reputation.  He  was  a  hero  to  mil- 
lions of  Americans,  serving  justice  with 
dedication  and  wisdom. 

He  was  a  legend  in  his  own  time.  In 
fact,  because  of  the  cries  of  his  fervent 
admirers  and  just  as  fervent  enemies,  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  was  practically  a  "national 
Issue." 

Bom  and  reared  in  Washington,  D.C., 
Mr.  Hoover  worked  as  a  messenger  for 
the  Congressional  Library  and  studied 
law  at  George  Washington  University. 
In  1919,  he  was  appointed  special  as- 
sistant to  Attorney  General  Palmer,  and, 
as  such,  was  the  director  of  the  newly 
created  General  Intelligence  Division. 

In  1921,  J.  Edgar  Hoover  wsis  appointed 
an  assistant  director  of  the  FBI,  and 
within  3  years  he  was  the  Director.  Prom 
the  very  beginning,  he  demanded  that 
the  Agency  be  one  of  the  finest,  most  ef- 
ficient law  enforcement  agencies  in  the 
world.  He  replaced  untrained  and  un- 
qualified men,  and  set  up  rigid  rules  smd 
requirements  for  employees  of  the  Bu- 
reau. He  eliminated  political  influence  in 
appointments.  He  had  the  foresight  to 
promote  highly  scientiflc  methods  of 
dealing  with  crime — such  as  the  finger- 
print collection  which  has  proved  an  in- 
dispensible  resource  in  arresting  crimi- 
nals. 

He  had  always  devoted  full  time  to  his 
job,  and  our  country  has  benefited  by 
his  dedication.  Presidents  have  paid  him 
homage.  And  now  the  Nation  will  mourn 
his  death.  We  have  truly  lost  a  great 
man. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  sadness  I  rise  to  eulogize  the  passing 
of  J.  Edgar  Hoover  who  served  as  Direc- 
tor of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion under  eight  American  Presidents. 

His  tenure  of  service  spanned  48  years, 
and  during  that  time,  Mr.  Hoover  was  re- 
sponsible for  building  the  FBI  from  a 
small  Bureau  in  the  Justice  Department 
to  an  agency  with  a  $334  million  budget 
and  19,000  employees.  Not  only  has  the 
FBI  grown  in  strength  imder  Mr. 
Hoover's  capable  leadership,  but  in  stat- 
ure as  well,  for  it  is  regarded  by  many 
as  being  the  most  outstanding  law  en- 
forcement agency  in  the  world. 

Over  the  years,  J.  Edgar  Hoover  made 
a  genuine  and  lasting  contribution  to- 
ward effective  law  enforcement  in  our 
country.  His  dedication  and  devotion  to 
America  were  imparalleled,  and  his  cour- 
age and  patriotism  were  evidenced 
throughout  his  long  and  productive 
career. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  will  long  be  remem- 
bered for  his  steadfastness  of  purpose, 
his  integrity,  and  his  competence.  And 
he  will  be  missed  by  his  colleagues,  his 
associates,  and  his  friends,  for  America 
has  lost  a  dedicated  public  servant  and 
a  distinguished  citizen. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  expressing 
sorrow  in  the  passing  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
for  48  years — almost  half  a  century — 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  was  a  great  American, 
an  imcompromising  patriot,  and  an  ex- 
cellent administrator.  He  built  a  weak 
bureau  into  the  world's  greatest  crime- 
fighting  organization.  He  became  an  in- 
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stltutlon  himsell  as  Director  ot  the 
His  Integrity  and  professional  comi 
tence  were  his  hallmarks,  together  wl< 
his  outstanding  ability  as  a  leader. 

His  record  of  public  service,  his  co: 
mitment  to  protecting  the  United  Sta 
from  criminals  and  subversives,  and 
imflagging  dedication  stand  as  m( 
ments  to  his  contributions  toward  pi 
serving,  promoting,  and  perpetuating 
cherished  American  way  of  life. 

J.   Edgar  Hoover  was   an  Amerli 
giant — a  man  among  men — and  America 
owes  this  legendary  leader  a  deep  del 
of  gratitude. 

Mr.  MTTiTfl  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak 
Z  Join  other  Americans  in  mourning 
death  of  a  great  man  and  a  great  leader 
The  death  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover  is  a  gieat 
loss  to  all  of  us  who  believe  in  our  :  Na- 
tion's system  of  law  and  order. 

Mr.  Hoover  took  over  the  helm  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  way  t  tck. 
in  1924.  Until  his  death,  this  man  ste(  red 
a  good  ship.  The  FBI  has  grown,  m  der 
his  direction,  into  one  of  the  world's  g  eat 
law  enforcement  agencies.  A  man  of  1  igh 
and  disciplined  principle,  Mr.  Hoovei  led 
the  Bureau  with  a  firm  but  fair  hind. 
Those  same  principles  of  honesty  an(wn- 
tegrity  which  were  ingrained  in  the  spirit 
of  J.  Edgar  Hoover  have  become 
principles  on  which  the  Bureau  stands 

America  does  not  mourn  his  loss  aloi 
Mr.  Hoover  may  be  considered  the  f  athi 
of  modem  professional  law  enforceme: 
People  aroimd  the  world,  searching  t 
law  and  order,  looked  to  him,  and  he 
spired  them.  His  greatness  rests  not  oh  7 
in  his  great  accomplishment,  but  in  tl  s 
man  himself. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  was  a  great  America  1 
and  a  great  leader.  He  earned  the  respe  t 
and  gratitude  of  a  nation.  I  Join  Amerli  a 
in  mourning  his  loss.  We  lost  the  man  b  it 
time  smd  even  death  cannot  take  I  is 
spirit  from  us. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
with  a  deep  sense  of  loss  that  I  Join  t  ly 
colleagues  today  in  eulogizing  Hon.  y. 
Edgar  Hoover. 

The  United  States  has  lost  a  very  di 
cated  public  servant  with  the  death 
J.  Edgar  Hoover.  The  Federal  Bureau 
Investigation,  under  Mr.  Hoover's 
tlon,  has  become  the  most  effec 
crime-fighting  organization  ever  to  fu: 
tion  in  a  free  society. 

Sometimes  the  methods  of  the  Bureau 
appeared  to  contradict  some  of  the  p: 
ciples  of  the  society  which  it  served, 
be  sure,  this  was  the  exception  rai 
than  the  rule.  The  freedom  and  see' 
which  we  enjoy  today  as  citizens  of  (the 
United  States  are  due  in  great  part  tojthe 
men  and  women  of  the  FBI.  directediand 
inspired  by  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

Mr.  Hoover's  dedication  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  domestic  peace  and  ;  ecu- 
rity  of  the  American  people  can  nev  it  be 
called  into  question.  For  this  dedicf  tion, 
which  has  spanned  four  decades,  h  de- 
serves our  sincere  gratitude  and  dev>€st 
respect. 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  une 
ending  of  the  era  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover ,\we 
profit  from  evaluation  of  contributii 
made  to  the  Nation. 

The  name  J.  Edgar  Hoover  stood 
honesty,  courage,  fidelity  to  highest  pri: 


ciples,  and  respect  for  the  basic  tradi- 
tions upon  which  this  country  was 
founded. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  the  O-men  be- 
came models  of  achievement  for  Ameri- 
can boys  who  are  attracted  by  hii^ier 
character.  In  Utah  we  felt  a  imrtlcular 
attachment  to  Mr.  Hoover  through  the 
experience  of  Samuel  P.  Cowley.  On  Jime 
1,  1934.  Mr.  Cowley,  a  34-year-old 
Utahan  and  former  Mormon  missionary, 
was  assigned  to  take  charge  of  the  search 
for  John  Dlllinger,  America's  public 
enemy  No.  1.  Dlllinger  was  killed  on  July 
22.  1934,  outside  a  movie  house  in  Chi- 
cago by  Cowley's  team  of  PSI  agents. 
Cowley  was  commended  for  his  work  in 
the  Dlllinger  case  and  promoted  to  in- 
spector. Four  months  after  Dilllnger's 
death.  Cowley  and  another  agent  were 
killed  during  a  gun  battle  when  they  at- 
tempted to  capture  Baby  Face  Nelson 
and  another  gangster  near  Barrlngton, 
HI.  Samuel  Cowley's  body  lay  in  state 
in  Utah's  Capitol  as  thousands  of  people 
paid  their  respects  to  the  finest  example 
of  law  enforcement. 

The  name  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  be- 
come synonymous  with  obedience  to  law 
and  respect  for  law.  The  law  enforce- 
ment profession  has  assimied  a  greater 
distinctian  because  of  him  and  because 
of  that,  all  of  us  have  been  immensely 
benefited. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  fearless,  in- 
corruptible, thorough,  objective,  effec- 
tive, brilliant,  considerate,  a  rock  of 
str^igth,  a  fine  neighbor,  a  devoted  pub- 
lic servant,  a  loyal  and  dedicated  Ameri- 
can, a  legend  in  his  own  time,  a  living  in- 
stitution. 

These  adjectives — and  many,  many 
more — flow  into  the  pages  of  history  in 
well-deserved  tribute  to  the  late  Honor- 
able J.  Edgar  Hoover,  who  for  nearly  half 
a  century  has  served  as  our  first  and  only 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation. And  even  such  superlatives 
cannot  begin  adequately  to  describe  what 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  meant  to  this  Nation. 
Nor  are  words  adequate  to  convey  the 
sense  of  shock  and  loss  we  all  feel  in  his 
death,  even  as  we  remind  ourselves  that 
all  men  are  mortal  and  Mr.  Hoover  had  a 
wonderfully  long  and  useful  life. 

I  regret  that  I  did  not  have  the  chance 
to  know  Mr.  Hoover  as  well  and  as  per- 
sonally as  did  many  Members  of  this 
body.  But  I  am  extremely  proud  of  the 
fact  that  I  had  several  occasions  in  which 
to  publicly  pay  tribute  to  his  leadership 
and  to  defend  his  record  and  that  of  his 
Agency  while  he  was  still  at  its  helm.  His 
very  thoughtful,  gracious  notes  of  ap- 
preciation, responding  to  my  remarks, 
will  always  be  smiong  my  most  treasured 
commimlcatlcgis. 

It  has  always  been  inconceivable  to  me 
that  people  could  be  so  blind  as  not  to 
appreciate  and  applaud  the  work  of  this 
great  man.  Men  who  came  to  this  fioor 
to  criticize  should  have  been  here  ex- 
pressing eternal  gratitude.  To  their  cred- 
it, some  who  have  criticized  in  the  past 
are  now  paying  tribute,  but  praise  of  the 
dead  makes  small  amends  for  imjustified 
criticism  of  the  living. 

In  recent  years — indeed,  as  recently  as 
the  day  before  his  death — small  people 
with  access  to  the  public  ear  have  taken 
it  upon  themselves  to  castigate  the  FBI 


and  Mr.  Hoover  personally.  It  is  so  dis- 
turbing to  me  to  find  people  who  have 
contributed  nothing  to  our  society  but 
complaining  and  bellyaching  making  at- 
tacks on  a  man  who  has  done  so  much 
for  his  country. 

I  believe  J.  Edgar  Hoover  appreciated, 
perhaps  above  any  other  living  puUlc 
ofBcial,  the  truth  so  eloquently  expressed 
by  WUliam  James  in  1897  in  his  oration 
upon  the  unveiling  of  the  Robert  Gould 
Shaw  Monument  when  he  said: 

The  deadliest  enemies  of  nations  are  not 
their  foreign  foes;  they  always  dwell  within 
their  borders.  And  from  these  internal  en- 
emies civilization  Is  alway  In  need  of  being 
saved.  The  nation  blessed  above  all  na- 
tions Is  she  In  whom  the  civic  genliis  of  the 
people  does  the  saving  day  by  day,  by  acta 
without  external  plcturesqueness;  by  q>eak- 
Ing,  writing,  voting  reasonably;  by  smiting 
corruption  swiftly;  by  good  temper  between 
parties;  by  the  people  knowing  true  men 
when  they  see  them,  and  preferring  them  •• 
leaders  to  rabid  partisans  or  empty  qxiacks. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  not  only  recognized 
the  danger  from  internal  enemies  and 
devoted  his  life  to  protecting  America 
from  them,  but  he  had  unwavering  faith 
in  the  civic  genius  of  our  free  people.  It 
is  a  tribute  to  the  people  of  America  that, 
knowing  true  men  when  they  see  them, 
the  vast  majority  had  faith  in  J.  Edgar 
Hoover. 

His  critics  delighted  in  referring  to  Mr. 
Hoover  as  authoritarian.  It  is  an  under- 
standable reaction  from  people  who 
have  no  appreciation  for  the  worth  of 
spiritual  and  moral  discipline.  It  is  that 
quality  of  spiritual  EUid  moral  discipline 
and  the  value  he  placed  upon  It  which, 
above  all  else  I  think,  distinguished  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  from  his  critics  and  which 
set  him  apart  as  one  of  the  remarkable 
figures  of  our  time. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOW8KI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation for  more  than  45  years,  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  carved  for  himself  and  for 
his  Nation,  a  reputation  of  excellence  by 
developing  the  world's  most  Important 
law-enforcement  agency.  Although  Mr. 
Hoover  credited  Attorney  General  Har- 
lan Fiske  Stone  as  the  "father  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,"  few 
would  deny  that  J.  Edgar  Hoover's  char- 
acter, pride,  and  strong-willed  determi- 
nation were  the  true  foundation  of  the 
Bureau.  Hoover  often  said  that  "to  tell 
the  story  of  the  FBI  is  to  recite  the  his- 
tory of  men  and  women  seeking  to  make 
America  more  secure." 

Mr.  Hoover  was  a  man  of  immovable 
patriotism  and  integrity.  From  the  1930'8 
to  the  1970's  the  FBI,  under  his  direction, 
served  as  a  massive  crime-combatting 
force.  Hoover's  unprecedented  service 
imder  eight  Presidents  and  his  legendary 
bipartisanship  brought  respect  and  ad- 
miration from  every  level  of  government. 
His  high-principled  approach  to  law  en- 
forcement, his  demand  for  well  disci- 
plined, expertly  trained  agents,  and  his 
constant  crusade  against  communism 
became  legend  long  ago.  Above  all, 
Hoover's  unwavering  commitment  to 
preserving  democracy — to  assiuing  the 
siu^val  of  Americanism — sets  him  apart. 
His  devotion  to  his  country  was  imques- 
tionable. 

The  death  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover  is  not 
only  a  great  loss  to  the  Bureau  and  to  the 
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Govenunent  he  served,  but  also  to  the 
people  he  protected.  Before  him,  this 
country  had  seldom  witnessed  such  un- 
tiring allegiance  to  an  IdeaL  He  leaves 
behind  him  his  beloved  FBI — a  ooistaat 
tribute  to  a  life  devoted  to  securing  In- 
ternal peace  in  the  United  States. 

Mrs.  GRAS80.  Mr.  Speaker,  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  was  zealous  and  indefatigable  in 
his  service  to  the  Nation  he  loved.  He 
gave  of  all  his  strength  and  effort  to  the 
duties  of  the  department  of  which  he 
was  first  chief  and  gained  the  praise  and 
appreciati(m  of  Presidents  and  his  fel- 
low countrymen. 

He  \7ill  be  missed  at  the  Office  of  Chief 
of  the  Federal  Biu^au  of  Investigation 
where  he  served  with  commitment  and  a 
devotion  that  made  his  name  synony- 
mous with  the  ofOce  to  which  he  had 
been  appointed  and  reappointed  in  every 
edmlnistration  from  President  Calvin 
Coolldge  to  President  Nixon.  His  tenure 
as  FBI  Director  spanned  long  years  of 
turbulence  and  dissent  as  a  maturing 
nation  strove  to  fulfill  the  American 
dream  of  Justice  suid  equality  imder  law. 
and  the  war  on  crime  which  reflected  his 
concern  for  the  protection  of  our  people 
from  violence  and  lawlessness. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tion is  saddened  by  the  passing  of  a  truly 
great  patriot  and  American,  the  Director 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 
The  48  years  of  his  distinguished  service 
to  the  Nation  as  the  major  contributor 
to  law  enforcement  with  the  building  of 
the  FBI  are  a  monument  to  his  dedica- 
tion and  perseverence. 

In  spite  of  the  many  challenges  he  had 
to  face  in  the  process  of  constructing  the 
well-disciplined,  highly  principled,  and 
incorruptible  law  enforcement  agency,  he 
demonstrated  total  dedication  to  public 
service  and  a  sincere  desire  to  do  what 
he  thought  best  for  the  coimtry.  He  was 
a  man  motivated  by  strong  religious  prin- 
ciples. In  his  dealings  with  all,  whatever 
their  rank  or  station,  he  was  forthright, 
bumble,  and  honest.  The  courage  of  his 
convictions  was  never  underestimated, 
and  he  was  respected  by  those  in  his  pro- 
fession. 

Mr.  Hoover  became  an  American  leg- 
end and  his  contributions  to  the  protec- 
tion, safety,  and  welfare  of  his  fellow 
man  will  be  long  remembered.  He  was  a 
great  man  and  a  great  American,  all  of 
us  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude.  All  who 
were  privileged  to  know  and  work  with 
him  have  beneflted  from  his  experience. 
In  these  troubled  times,  when  the  knowl- 
edge of  what  is  right,  the  courage  of  con- 
victions, and  the  determination  to  carry 
them  out  is  so  vital,  it  behooves  us  all 
to  not  only  recognize  these  qualities  so 
clearly  demonstrated  by  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
but  to  resolve  to  emulate  him. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  today  in  paying 
our  respects  to  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

Mr.  Hoover's  unstinting  efforts  to  de- 
velop an  effective  system  of  law  enforce- 
ment have  earned  him  a  unique  place  of 
honor  in  our  Nation's  history.  We  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  Hoover  for  devoting  al- 
most 50  years  of  his  life  to  building  and 
directing  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation. Few  institutions  in  this  coimtry 
have  so  completely  reflected  the  work  of 
a  single  individual.  We  must  be  grateful 


that  this  powerful  man  applied  his  own 
principles  of  Integrity  and  strict  disci- 
pline when  shaping  our  country's  pri- 
mary investigative  service. 

Togettier  with  Mr.  Hoover's  very 
tangible  accomplishments,  he  was  a 
highly  controversial  public  official.  Yet, 
even  his  sharpest  critics  have  un- 
hesitatingly voiced  respect  for  J.  Edgar 
Hoover's  extreme  dedication  to  public 
service.  It  is  an  unusual  man  who  can 
earn  sudi  tribute  from  both  friend  and 
foe.  

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  to- 
day we  witnessed  the  ceremony  placing 
the  casket  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover  upon  the 
historic  catafalque  that  was  originally 
used  for  Abraham  Lincoln  when  he  lay 
in  state  in  the  Capitol  Rotunda. 

The  last  time  it  was  used  prior  to  to- 
day's ceremony  was  for  the  late  departed 
distinguished  Minority  Leader,  oiu-  dear 
friend.  Senator  Everett  M.  Dirksen.  In 
my  eiUogy  to  him  I  made  reference  to 
the  "indestructible  man"  and  there  sure 
is  a  similarity  today  as  we  eulogize  again 
one  of  the  greatest  Americans  of  all  time, 
Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  No  one  in  public 
service  throughout  the  history  of  our 
country  has  had  the  image  of  being  such 
an  institution  himself  for  the  agency  he 
served.  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion and  J.  Edgar  Hoover  were  synon- 
ymous. 

He  was  Mr.  Integrity  on  all  counts.  He 
instilled  in  his  agents  and  administra- 
tive personnel  esprit  de  corps  that  has 
been  unexcelled  in  our  history. 

There  are  so  many,  many  nice  things 
that  could  be  said  about  Mr.  Hoover  and 
will  be  said  for  a  good  long  time  to  come. 
I  sun  Just  ever  so  glad  that  I  had  the 
privilege  of  knowing  him  personally.  Less 
than  a  year  ago  it  was  my  good  fortime 
to  take  our  oldest  son,  Scott,  into  his 
office  for  a  personal  visit  and  the  taking 
of  a  picture  that  we  shall  treasure  for 
the  rest  of  oiu*  lives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  editorial  appearing  in 
today's  edition  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
together  with  a  column  by  Bob  Wiedrich 
who  writes  the  Tower  Ticker  for  the 
Tribune  capture  the  essence  of  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  and  his  career,  and  I  include 
them  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
[From  the  Chicago  Tribune.  May  3.  1972] 
J.  Edgar  Hoovsr 

After  66  years  In  the  Department  of  Justice, 
within  a  few  days  of  his  48th  anniversary  as 
director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion. J.  Edgar  Hoover  is  dead,  and  such  a 
national  Institution  was  he  that  It  U  as  If 
the  Washington  Monument  was  no  more. 

His  great  talents  for  organization,  his  judg- 
ment of  the  men  who  became  his  agents,  bis 
rigid  dlscliMlne,  and  bU  cool-minded  judg- 
ment made  the  FBI  what  his  former  superior, 
Atty.  Oen.  John  N.  Mitchell,  caUed  "the 
finest  investigative  organization  in  the 
world."  Mitchell  called  Hoover  "a  great  and 
dedicated  American." 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  served  under  eight  Presi- 
dents and  had  the  confidence  of  them  all. 
Entering  the  Justice  Department  in  1916  as 
an  agent  in  the  Allen  Enemy  Registration 
Service,  he  was  called  five  years  later  to  the 
poet  of  assistant  director  of  what  was  then 
known  as  the  Bureau  of  Investigation.  On 
May  10,  1924,  at  the  age  of  29,  he  was  named 
director  of  the  bureau  by  Atty.  Oen.  Harlan 
Fiske  Stone,  later  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

The  bureau  was  in  disarray  when  Hoover 


took  over.  He  was  equipped  with  a  law  degree 
and  was  tough-minded.  The  job  he  faced  waa 
formidable,  for  the  biireau  had  degenerated 
into  a  scandal-ridden  haven  for  political 
hacks.  Hoover's  thoro  housecleanlng  turned 
things  around.  In  a  short  space  of  time  the 
FBI  was  on  Its  way  to  becoming  a  respected, 
world-famous  organization,  adnUred  for  its 
detachment  and  Integrity. 

Under  Hoover  it  vigorously  moved  against 
the  prohibition  mobsters  and  such  outlaws 
as  John  Dlllinger,  the  Ma  Barker  gang.  Alvln 
Karpls,  and  George  (Machine  Qun]  KeUy.  Its 
careful  investigation  produced  the  evidence 
which  sent  the  notorious  Al  Capone  to  prison. 

During  World  War  H  the  bureau  investi- 
gated tepioamgfi,  sabotage,  and  subversion.  It 
caught  German  saboteurs  landed  by  sub- 
marine. At  the  end  of  the  war  it  cau^t  up 
with  the  naturalized  British  atomic  scientist, 
Klaus  Fuchs,  and  such  Communist  agents  as 
Julius  and  Ethel  Rosenberg,  Morton  Sobell, 
Harry  Gold,  and  David  Greenglass,  who  were 
instrumental  in  passing  along  the  secrets  of 
the  atomic  bomb  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Hoover  had  no  Illusions  about  communism. 
He  recognized  it  as  the  greatest  threat  to  the 
United  States.  Party  members,  he  said,  are 
owned  body  and  soul  by  the  party,  and, 
abetted  by  feUow  travelers,  are  able  to 
achieve  ends  out  of  aU  proportion  to  their 
numerical  strength.  In  his  book,  "Masters  of 
Deceit,"  he  warned  that  the  objective  of  the 
Communists  was  to  achieve  a  Soviet  United 
States — "to  steal  your  rights,  liberties,  and 
property . . .  now,  in  your  lifetime." 

His  view  of  the  New  Left,  student  revolu- 
tionaries, and  such  organizations  as  the 
Black  Panthers  was  equaUy  severe,  but  his 
organization  also  moved  against  such  organs 
of  the  totaUtarlan  Right  as  the  German- 
American  Bund,  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  and  the 
Minutemen,  and  it  served  as  an  arm  for  the 
enforcement  of  civU  rights  legislation. 

Hoover  bad  his  enemies  in  plenty  and  they 
were  forever  screaming  charges  against  him 
and  the  bureau  and  demanding  that  he  step 
down.  But  in  no  instance  was  the  smearing 
sustained,  and  long  after  the  mandatory  re- 
tirement age  of  70  he  continued  In  bis  post, 
serving  longer  than  any  other  public  official 
in  memory.  He  served  his  country  weU  and 
gave  it  a  quality  of  performance  the  like  of 
which  we  are  unlikely  to  see  again.  The  task 
of  replacing  him  will  be  difficult,  and  we 
trtist  that  President  Nixon  wiU  see  that  the 
directorship  wUl  be  filled  by  a  man  of  con- 
spicuous character  and  attainments. 

Towxa  Ticker 
(By  Bob  Wiedrich) 

This  nation  lost  a  great  American  yester- 
day and  we  lost  a  man  we  counted  as  a  friend 
from  afar. 

Just  Monday,  we  received  a  portrait  auto- 
graphed with  beet  wishes  by  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
director  and  guiding  spirit  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  for  48  years. 

It  is  perhaps  one  of  the  last  signed  by  Mr. 
Hoover.  Thus,  we  will  cherish  it  even  more, 
for  he  had  become  an  historic  figure  in  his 
lifetime. 

In  our  judgment,  no  finer  man  ever  served 
more  devotedly  this  land  we  love  so  weU. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  was  a  revered  man.  an  hon- 
ored man,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  much 
maligned  man,  especially  in  recent  years 
when  revolt  and  rebeUion  seemed  to  rule  the 
nation  and  it  was  fashionable  among  some 
public  figiires  to  hurl  barbs  at  the  foremost 
symbol  of  law  and  order  in  the  United  States. 

But  Mr.  Hoover  stood  firm,  his  ardor  and 
dedication  to  duty  and  country  undimin- 
ished, his  detractors  ignored  for  the  moat 
part  in  the  pursuit  of  a  job  that  had  often 
meant  the  difference  between  a  well-ord^ed 
society  and  chaos. 

We  have  a  letto-  from  Mr.  Hoover  dated 
May  17.  1971,  In  which  be  discxissed  a  series 
of  unwarranted,  unfounded  attacks  upon  the 
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FBI  by  Bep.  Bale  Boggs  of  toulalana.  a 
i4>parenUy    tortured    by    balluclnatlons    o 
being  spied  upon. 

Boggs  was  never  able  to  s\istaln  his  charges 
They  were  quickly  discredited. 

But  they  (falned  credence  thru  wide  clr 
culatlon  by  the  media  and  that  Is  why  wi 
wrote  a  column  at  the  time  deflating  In  detal 
the  fabric  of  Rep.  Boggs'  allegations, 

The  letter  Is  one  of  three  Mr.  Hoover  wrot 
us  In  that  period  when  there  was  an  obvlousl 
well  organized  cabal  dedicated  to  destroyln 
the  man  who  had  forged  and  tempered  tt 
flneat  weapon  for  law  enforcement  In  ti 
world. 

Mr.  Hoover  closed  that  letter  with  tbei 
words,  words  we  will  treasure  In  the  years 
come:  "Tour  support  certainly  means  a  grei 
deal  to  me." 

We  are  grateful  for  having  had  the  oppo: 
tunlty  to  support  this  man  who  gave  so  sel: 
lessly  of  himself  during  more  than  a  haU  cen 
tury  of  federal  service. 

We  are  glad  Mr.  Hoover  did  not  resign  In 
the  face  of  renewed  attacks  upon  his  Integrity 
and  that  of  the  FBI.  We  are  glad  he  died  while 
still  In  his  post. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  loved  this  country  and 
served  It  well. 

And  In  passing,  he  left  It  a  living  legacy  1 
the  men  and  women  of  the  FBI,  one  fi 
which  this  nation  can  be  eternally  thankfu 

The  Passing  Scene:  Typical  of  the  attac 
upon  the  FBI  has  been  the  reaction  of  t 
commanders  of  the  Chicago  Police  Depi 
ment,  a  handful  of  whose  men  have  becolie 
the  target  of  a  Justice  Department  probefof 
alleged  bribery  and  corruption. 

The  brass  have  sought  to  dismiss  as  po! 
cally  motivated  In  an  election  year  hot 
investigation  and  the  Indictment  of  so) 
the  men. 

But  no  matter  how  you  slice  that  dunk 
of  baloney.  It  remains  Just  that.  ThelFBI 
launched  Its  Inquiry  long  before  anyonf  was 
thinking  about  the  election. 

Therefore,  let  us  hope  that  when  ftayor 
Daley  and  several  hundred  civic  h  iders 
meet  this  morning  in  City  HaU  to  d  scuss 
community  relations  with  the  pollc«  the 
real  core  of  the  problem  Is  not  lost  a  ildst 
the  rhetoric  of  partisan  complaints. 

Inevitably,  there  will  be  charges  of  bnital 
Ity.   maladministration   of  Justice,  andldls- 
crlmlnatlon  ag^alnst  minorities.  Some  of  Siese 
charges  will   be  real;   others  blown  farlout 
of  proportion.  All,  however,  must  be  explored. 

But  the  real  heart  of  the  problem /con- 
fronting efficient  law  enforcement  liV  this 
city  Is  the  dishonesty  of  a  small  gropp  of 
men  who  use  their  badge  of  office  as  ^pass- 
port to  a  few  lousy  bucks. 

That  Is  what  has  proven  most  decA>rallz- 
Ing  to  the  13.000  dedicated  men  andkomen 
of  the  Chicago  Police  Department  wlx>  each 
day  serve  and  protect  the  citizens  of  Cnlcago. 

Yet,  It  Is  these  same  few  men  whim  the 
top  command  would  seek  to  dismiss  behind 
a  shameful  facade  of  political  excuses  rather 
than  admit  the  slightest  flaw  In  the%^  per- 
sonal performance  as  leaders. 

The  men  who  are  targets  of  the  Ftl  are 
thlevee,  not  policemen.  That  distlmctlon 
should  be  made  eminently  clear.  Then  have 
long  ago  lost  any  right  to  that  boncvable 
label. 

If  that  Is  understood  by  the  peoplei  who 
gather  in  City  Hall  this  morning,  thea  per- 
haps the  department  can  be  rid  of  tho/sciun 
who  would  soil  Its  record  of  dlstlndulsbed 
service.  Certainly,  the  city  will  be  thC  better 
tor  it. 
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Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.   Speal 
Edg&r  Hoover's  passing  represents 
most  irreplaceable  loss  to  this  coi 
Beginning  almost  half  a  century  a{ 
took  over  a  corrupt  and  ineffective  ai 
and  built  it  by  sheer  force  of  deteri 
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law  efiforcement  organization  In  the 
world.  News  that  his  FBI  had  entered  the 
search  for  a  criminal  caused  all  citizens 
to  breathe  more  easily.  He  was  feared 
and  despised  by  lawbreakers  and  sub- 
versives, respected  and  revered  by  the 
law  abiding.  His  FBI  academies  have 
trained  many  thousands  of  police 
throughout  the  Nation.  His  innovations 
in  scientific  crime  detection  are  without 
niunber,  and  have  been  emulated  the 
world  around. 

I  feel  a  special  personal  loss  at  his 
passing  as  do  many  of  his  friends  in  San 
Diego  which  he  frequently  visited,  but 
all  America  will  mourn  him.  He  was  a 
great  and  loyal  public  servant.  I  fear  we 
shall  not  see  his  like  again. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  J.  Ed- 
gar Hoover  was  one  of  the  most  dedi- 
cated public  officials  ever  to  serve  the 
American  people.  His  death  Is  a  great 
loss  to  our  Nation. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  was  a  man  of  the 
greatest  integrity.  He  was  absolutely  in- 
corruptible. He  was  unswerving  in  his 
devotion  to  his  coimtry.  He  was  a  great 
American  who  served  his  Nation  faith- 
fully, steadfastly,  and  honorably.  Under 
his  leadership,  the  FBI  achieved  a  world- 
wide reputation  for  excellence.  He  devel- 
oped an  organization  whose  crlme-flght- 
ing  record  is  outstanding.  He  trans- 
formed the  FBI  Into  the  superlative  law 
enforcement  agency  that  It  is. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  professionalized 
crime-flghting.  He  made  crime  detection 
a  real  science.  He  made  the  FBI  a  proud 
organization,  and  the  American  people 
are  proud  of  its  service  to  our  coimtry. 

We  in  Congress  who  had  the  responsi- 
bility and  privilege  of  working  with  him 
surely  realize  what  a  great  loss  his  pass- 
ing is  to  our  Nation.  I  know  that  he  will 
long  be  remembered  by  citizens  through- 
out the  land  who  live  in  a  strong,  safer 
country  because  of  his  dedicated  and  ef- 
fective public  service. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  deep- 
ly saddened  by  the  untimely  passing  of 
J.  Edgar  Hoover.  America  has  lost  a 
dedicated  patriot  and  public  servant 
without  equal. 

Appointed  Director  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  in  1924,  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  molded  a  fledgeing  and  ill-orga- 
nized effort  into  a  modem  highly  efficient 
crime-flghting  organization  without 
peer.  More  than  any  one  person,  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  wsis  responsible  for  eliminating 
gangland  crime  in  the  1930's.  During  the 
Second  World  War,  he  and  his  team 
formed  the  Impenetrable  main  line  of 
defense  against  Nazi  infiltration  and  sab- 
otage. With  the  onset  of  the  cold  war 
in  the  1950's,  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  in  the  face 
of  mounting  opposition,  took  on  the  task 
of  reminding  the  Nation  there  were  those 
actively  dedicated  to  and  seeking  the 
overthrow  of  the  United  States  operating 
within  our  free  society. 

While  J.  Edgar  Hoover  was  a  master- 
ful administrator  and  vigorous  crime - 
fighter,  his  major  contribution  has  been 
his  scrupulous  honesty  and  unswerving 
patriotism.  His  goal  was  to  protect  his 
country  and  J.  Edgar  Hoover  put  noth- 
ing ahesid  of  that  objective.  America  has 
seldom  been  served  with  such  devotion 
and  has  suffered  a  tragic  loss. 


Mr.  VREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
morning  one  of  our  Nation's  greatest 
leaders  passed  away.  The  loss  of  this  man, 
who  was  the  symbol  of  law  enforcement 
for  many,  many  years,  will  be  felt  deeply 
by  all  Americans,  regardless  of  their 
personal  philosophies. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  Joined  the  Justice  De- 
partment in  1917.  In  1921  he  became  the 
Assistant  Director  of  what  was  then 
called  the  Bureau  of  Investigation.  In 
May  of  1924, 48  years  ago  this  month,  Mr. 
Hoover  became  the  Director  of  the  FBI. 
Since  that  time  he  has  accomplished 
what  to  others  would  have  been  impos- 
sible. 

He  kept  politics  out  of  the  Bureau  while 
he  continually  Improved  the  training, 
ability  and  professionalism  of  the  men 
working  with  him.  He  was  directly  re- 
sponsible for  the  arrest  of  many  of  the 
gangsters  of  the  twenties  and  thirties.  In 
the  forties  he  and  the  Bureau  were  in- 
strumental in  stopping  and  apprehend- 
ing many  Nazi  espionage  agents.  Even  to 
the  day  of  his  death  he  was  dedicated  to 
fighting  the  criminal  elements  within  our 
society.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  was  a  man  who 
made  the  news.  He  was  a  very  controver- 
sial  figure,  but  few  will  disagree  that 
when  the  chips  were  down  this  man  was 
responsible  for  the  professional  law  en- 
forcement work  of  the  FBI.  He  was  the 
man  who  got  the  Job  done. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  he  was 
hated  by  a  few,  feared  by  some,  loved 
by  m«my  and  respected  by  all.  Now  J. 
Edgar  Hoover,  the  intrepid  Director  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  is 
gone.  His  passing  leaves  us  with  a  great 
sense  of  personal  and  national  loss,  but 
there  is  some  comfort  in  the  reflection 
that  only  death  could  accomplish  what 
his  enemies  tried  to  do  for  48  years:  to 
dislodge  him  from  the  imlque  position 
of  power  he  forged  for  himself  and  his 
organization. 

Hoover's  Influence  and  the  strength  of 
the  FBI  were  not  built  on  graft  and  cor- 
ruption. He  eschewed  politics  and  relied 
instead  on  unshakable  integrity  and  firm 
discipline.  Hoover  was  not  only  the  Na- 
tion's toughest  cop — a  popular  accolade 
he  wore  with  pride — he  was  also  one  of 
the  Federal  Government's  best  admin- 
istrators. Imbued  with  personal  and  pro- 
fessional dedication,  he  transformed  the 
weak  and  scandal-ridden  FBI  into  one 
of  the  most  efficient  law  enforcement 
agencies  in  the  world.  He  challenged  the 
enemies  of  national  security  in  all  their 
various  guises  for  nearly  five  decades 
and,  in  most  cases,  his  vigor  and  deter- 
mination triumphed  over  them  all,  from 
gangsters  to  Nazis  and  Communists. 

As  a  result  of  nearly  half  a  century  of 
achievement.  Hoover  has  earned  a  se- 
cure place  in  history  and  in  the  hearts 
of  his  fellow  countrymen.  Even  death 
cannot  dislodge  him  from  the  pedestal 
he  occupies  in  our  esteem.  Now  more 
than  ever,  he  sjrmbolizes  the  values  he 
sought  to  realize  throughout  his  life- 
courage,  patriotism  and  reverence  for 
the  rule  of  law.  When  the  solemn  funeral 
rites  are  over  «uid  the  chorus  of  tributes 
dies  away,  we  will  still  remember  him. 
We  can  pay  no  greater  honor  to  Hoover's 
memory  than  to  emulate  him,  to  keep 
alive  the  virtues  he  cherished,  and  to 
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continue  the  work  to  which  he  devoted 
his  life. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with  a 
deep  sense  of  personal  loss  MaX  I  Join  my 
colleagues  today  in  paying  tribute  to  a 
great  American  and  patriot.  J.  Edgar 
Hoover. 

I  know  that  Americans  everywhere 
share  this  grief  at  the  sudden  passing  of 
one  of  our  Nation's  most  dedicated  public 
servants.  For  almost  half  a  century,  un- 
der eight  Presidents,  he  served  our  coun- 
try with  quiet  Integrity.  Through  his 
efforts  the  FBI  became  the  finest  law 
enforcement  agency  in  the  world. 

John  Edgar  Hoover  selflessly  devoted 
his  life  to  the  preservation  of  those  values 
on  which  this  Nation  was  foimded.  His 
life  and  accomplishments  stand  as  an 
example  for  every  American  who  would 
better  serve  his  country. 
He  will  be  sorely  missed. 
Mr.  Speaker,  respect  for  the  law  was  a 
kevstone  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover's  philosophy. 
In  tribute  to  Mr.  Hoover,  I  include  in  the 
Record  at  this  time  his  statement  on 
Law  Day  1972  which  clearly  potats  out 
that  where  there  is  no  law  there  can  be 
no  freedom: 

Mat  DAT  IS  ALSO  Law  Dat,  USA 
(By  John  Edgar  Hoover) 
Extremists  of  aU  stripes  In  our  society 
ceaselessly  attempt  to  discredit  the  rule  of 
law  as  being  biased  and  oppressive.  They  have 
no  conception  of — or  purposely  choose  to 
ignore — Its  role  and  history.  It  Is  not  surpris- 
ing that  these  divisive  elements  concentrate 
their  abuse  on  the  law  enforcement  officer. 
Above  tJl,  he  stands  firmly  In  the  path  of 
mindless  actions  that  would  reduce  our  gov- 
ernment of  laws  to  mob  rule  or  the  whims 
of  lawless  men. 

To  permit  such  attempts  to  damage  the 
reputation  of  our  government  by  law  Is,  of 
course,  a  necessary  condition  of  democracy. 
While  It  must  tolerate  the  lawfully  expressed 
views  of  extremists.  Its  citizens  cannot  thru 
their  own  Ignorance  be  entrapped  with 
sympathy  for  bankrupt  doctrines  that  would 
lay  waste  the  foundations  of  their  nation. 

In  observing  Law  Day,  USA,  this  May  1,  we 
have  an  opportunity  to  view  our  laws  In  their 
proper  perspective  and  appreciate  the  role 
they  have  played  In  developing  our  nation. 
This  day  Is  also  a  time  to  renew  our  obliga- 
tion of  support  to  law  enforcement  officers, 
126  of  whom  selflessly  gave  their  lives  last 
year  In  upholding  the  law. 

Our  greatest  democratic  heritage  Is  the  rule 
of  law.  It  Is  the  foundation  for  and  the 
guardian  of  the  rights,  liberties,  and  orderly 
progress  we  enjoy.  It  Is  also  the  soil  that  has 
nurtured  the  "American  dream"  Implicit  In 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  pledge  to 
provide  ".  .  .  Life,  Liberty,  and  the  Pursuit 
of  Happiness"  for  all  our  citizens. 

The  tests  of  time  and  challenge  in  our  na- 
tion's history  have  more  than  proven  the  ma- 
jesty of  the  law.  Were  this  not  so,  our  country 
woxild  not  have  endured  Its  strife  to  now 
stand  before  the  nations  of  the  world  as  a 
model  of  freedom  and  accomplishment.  This 
Is  not  to  say  the  law  has  always  been  right, 
but  that  It  has  been  organized  to  ultimately 
seek  Justice.  Recognition  of  Its  power  for 
good  Is  not  merely  the  experience  of  our 
nearly  two  centuries  of  democratic  govern- 
ment. The  struggle  to  insure  the  rights  of 
the  Individual  and  his  social  organizations 
by  written  decree  has  roots  which  reach 
far  back  into  antiquity.  The  authors  of  our 
Constitution  were  mindful  of  this  legacy 
when  they  drafted  that  historic  document. 
Nor  was  the  Importance  of  a  definitive  rule 
of  law  lost  to  the  general  public  of  our  In- 
fant nation.  Worn  by  the  ravages  of  the 


Revolutionary  War,  o\ir  expectant  forefathers 
appealed  for  and  got  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  which  formed  the  Bill  of 
Rights — speclflc  guarantees  of  law  that  re- 
sponded to  the  heart  of  their  grievances. 
Together  the  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights  gave  birth  to  our  rule  of  law  and  It  la 
the  flesh  and  blood  of  our  nation. 

The  law  Is  dynamic  because  It  responds  to 
change  as  It  did  for  those  who  argued  for  and 
received  the  BlU  of  Rights.  And  oxir  nation's 
history  has  been  a  chronicle  of  change.  But 
the  process  of  change  In  a  democracy  re- 
quires discipline  and  responsibility  that  will 
not  unleash  unrestrained  forces  that  would 
rip  the  fabric  of  our  freedoms.  That  fabric 
derives  Its  strength  thru  the  warp  and  woof 
of  laws  that  orderly  guide  the  process  of 
change  of  defining  our  individual  and  cor- 
porate duties.  Change  In  oiir  society  would 
otherwise  simply  result  from  those  who  could 
Impose  their  will  on  others  without  regard 
for  the  validity  of  their  argiiments  or  the 
rights  of  those  who  do  not  share  their  views. 

Law  Day  honors  an  indispensable  commit- 
ment of  a  free  society:  that  democracy  be 
dynamic  but  not  self- destructive.  If  we  do 
not  value  this  commitment  by  both  honor- 
ing and  obeying  the  rule  of  law,  the  tyranny 
of  extremists  may  Inevitably  result. 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
proudly  Join  my  colleagues  in  recalling 
almost  half  a  coitury  of  unexcelled  law 
enforcement.  However,  I  am  most  sad- 
dened by  the  death  of  the  great  man 
that  established  that  record. 

In  the  48  years  that  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
directed  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation, the  Nation  has  seen  a  Federal 
crime-fighting  organization  develop  into 
the  greatest  law  enforcement  agency  In 
the  world. 

Mr.  Hoover  demanded  expertise  and 
perfection  and  he  got  it.  The  result  was 
lives  saved,  property  restored,  and  sabo- 
teurs routed  out.  But  most  impwrtant, 
Americans  see  a  greater  and  safer  life 
thanks  to  the  watchful  eye  and  protec- 
tive hand  of  this  great  American. 

I  grieve  the  death  of  a  loyal  citizen  and 
a  devoted  public  servant.  I  grieve  the 
imssing  of  an  era.  I  grieve  the  death  of 
the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

Mr.  CAMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  was  a  tremendous  man  who  de- 
voted his  life  to  his  work.  I  grieve  his 
loss  with  his  friends  and  employees,  and 
with  the  millions  of  Americans  to  whom 
he  was  the  ultimate  in  honest  law  en- 
forcement. 

Mr.  Hoover  was  an  American  institu- 
tion. Taking  over  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  in  1924  at  only  29  years  of 
age,  he  built  the  Bureau  into  the  world's 
most  effective  and  formidable  law  en- 
forcement agency.  He  served  under  eight 
Preddents  for  nearly  five  decades. 
Through  the  years,  he  was  consistently 
and  deservingly  identified  as  the  fore- 
most defender  of  law  and  order  and 
decency  in  America. 

I  think  it  is  fitting  that  the  Director 
worked  a  full  day  as  usual  on  Monday 
before  his  death.  He  was  active  to  the 
end  in  the  job  that  made  him  famous. 

America  now  mourns  the  death  of  a 
great  citizen  whose  memory  will  be 
revered  throughout  the  country  and  the 
world. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nation 
mourns  the  passing  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
and  rightfully  so.  As  Director  of  the 


Federal  Biureau  of  Investigation  for  al- 
most half  a  century,  he  led  the  flj^t 
against  crime  in  a  manner  that  demand- 
ed the  respect  of  each  and  every  citizen 
in  our  country.  Though  some  may  have 
been  critical  of  Mr.  Hoover  during  the 
past  several  years,  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  red-blooded  American  could  honest- 
ly say  that  he  ever  acted  other  than  as  a 
concerned  and  dedicated  law  enforce- 
ment officer.  He  will  be  remembered  by 
all  as  a  man  of  the  highest  character 
and  Integrity  whose  shoes  can  never  be 

filled. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join 
with  millions  of  Americans  hi  expressing 
my  deepest  regret  at  the  death  of  FBI 
Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  This  giant  of 
law  and  order  dedicated  his  entire  life 
to  impartial  enforcement  of  our  Federal 
statutes. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  devoted  48  years  to 
the  FBI,  serving  imder  eight  Presidents 
and  16  Attorneys  General.  He  is  solely 
responsible  for  the  impeccable  reputa- 
tion enjoyed  by  that  organization. 

Over  the  years.  Mr.  Hoover  slugged  it 
out  with  the  deadly  enemies  who  threat- 
ened the  welfare  and  security  of  our 
country.  During  the  1930's  he  directed 
the  FBI's  hard-hitting  attack  against  the 
gangsters  in  the  United  States.  During 
World  War  n  the  FBI,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  assiuned  the 
responsibiUty  of  protectmg  our  Nation 
against  espionage,  sabotage,  and  subver- 
sion and  became  a  top-flight  Intelligence 
agency.  Most  recenUy  Mr.  Hoover  di- 
rected the  campaign  to  stop  the  spread 
of  communism  in  America.  Mr.  Hoover 
was  devoted  to  crushing  any  threatening 
element  to  our  freedom. 

Probably  no  man  since  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
who  reorganized  the  English  poUce  hi  the 
early  1800's,  has  contributed  so  much  to 
the  improvement  of  law  enforcement  as 
J.  Edgar  Hoover.  His  dedicated  hard 
work  and  genius  are  chiefly  the  reason 
the  FBI  is  a  highly  resijected,  complex, 
and  modem  law  enforcement  organiza- 
tion. 

Over  the  years,  Mr.  Hoover  adhered  to 
the  highest  ethics  and  principles.  His 
words,  "PideUty.  Bravery.  Integrity," 
have  become  more  than  just  a  motto. 
They  are  the  qualities  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
exhibited  in  his  life  and  the  qualities  he 
taught  the  men  of  the  FBI. 

America  owes  a  tremendous  debt  of 
gratitude  to  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  All  Amer- 
icans can  be  grateful  for  the  example  he 
provided  to  all  hard-working,  dedicated, 
loyal  public  servants  evers^where. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  truly  given  of 
himself  to  this  Nation  as  have  few  men 
in  our  history,  and  all  law-abiding  citi- 
zens are  the  beneficiaries. 

The  Nation  has  lost  a  great  man — a 
man  who  was  the  epitome  of  "crime's 
arch  enemy."  We  will  miss  him. 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  Ameri- 
cans are  saddened  by  the  sudden  passing 
of  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  the  remarkable  long- 
time director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation.  Few  men  in  our  time  have 
reached  the  pinnacle  of  success  and  pub- 
lic admiration  which  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
achieved,  and  the  FBI  and  oiu:  society 
has  suffered  a  profound  loss  in  his  de- 
parture from  the  American  scene.  J. 
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Edgar  Hoover  was  an  institution  wHose 
name  was  so  inexorably  tied  to  the  red- 
eral  Bureau  of  Investigation  that  the  two 
have  for  many  years  been  synonymous  in 
the  thinking  of  the  average  Americ  in. 
What  he  has  made  of  the  FBI  in  the  48 
years  of  his  leadership  is  a  monum(  nt 
to  his  memory. 

J.  Edgar  Hoovers  passing  is  more  th  m 
the  loss  of  another  great  American,  ie 
stood  for  the  high  principles  of  law  a  id 
order,  decency  and  patriotism  whi  :h 
should  be  the  goal  of  every  Americi  n. 
Unfortunately,  in  our  time  there  i  re 
many  who.  through  their  permissiven  jss 
and  laxity,  have  strayed  from  the  hi  rh 
ideals  which  he  tried  so  successfully  to 
Inculcate  among  his  associates  at  the  F  BI 
So  long  as  Mr.  Hoover  held  control  of 
the  Bureau,  many  Americans  felt  a  sei  se 
of  security  amid  the  uncertainties  of 
our  changing  times. 

Millions  of  words  have  been  writtm 
and  spoken  about  the  tremendous  imps  ct 
which  this  man  had  on  the  Americkn 
Government  and  law  enforcemtot 
throughout  the  world.  I  believe  that  flhe 
greatest  measure  of  his  place  in  our  j  o- 
ciety  will  be  best  determined  in  t  le 
search  which  now  must  be  made  to  seli  ct 
his  successor. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  believed  unapologe  1- 
cally  in  positive  law  enforcement.  He  w  is 
a  fair  man.  but  he  held  fast  to  the  co  i- 
cept  that  the  society  In  which  we  lii^e 
cannot  and  must  not  be  destroyed  simp  ly 
to  preserve  the  unfettered  rights  of  tho  ie 
who  seek  to  undermine  it.  He  was  a 
champion  of  the  fundamental  belief  th  it 
civil  rights  for  all  Americans  should  le 
protected  and  that  no  single  agitator  )r 
organized  group  has  the  right  to  teir 
down  the  fabric  of  our  society  simply  ;o 
prove  their  point  or  for  political  expec  l- 
ency. 

He  was  a  quiet  man  who  often  becan  e 
a  center  of  controversy,  but  I  can  rccs  11 
no  instance  in  which  the  position  he  to  k 
was  not  in  the  best  interest  of  Americk. 
His  fight  against  gangsters  and  racT- 
eteers  won  him  wide  recognition,  and  hjs 
steadfast  opposition  to  Communis  5 
should  be  applauded  by  all  Americans. 
He  was  a  stern  disciplinarian  who  ran  h  s 
department  efficiently  and  well,  and  h  s 
successor  will  Inherit  an  Institutlci 
whose  foundation  has  been  laid  with 
careful  hands  and  a  dedicated  sense  if 
purpose.  T 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  tlJls 
country  will  miss  J.  Edgar  Hoover.       T 

His  tough  character,  his  blunt,  bulldig 
honesty,  his  loyalty  to  the  eight  Pre!  l- 
dents  he  served  as  well  as  his  unrelentii  ig 
adherence  to  law  and  Justice  were  all  t  le 
marks  of  a  man  millions  have  admired. 

For  more  than   48   years,   J.   Ed^r 
Hoover  commanded  one  of  the  most  dl 
cult  operations  In  the  country.  Under 
gtiidance.  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inve 
gation  grew  from  a  small  bureau  in 
Justice  Department  to  the  most  extras 
dinary    investigative    machine    in    tke 
country   tracking   down   America's   "^0 
Most    Wanted"    and.    in    the    proces;^ 
emerging  as  the  symbol  of  the  Nation"! 
criminal  watchdog. 

I  concur  with  President  Nixon's  evalu 
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atlon  that  Mr.  Hoover  was  "a  legend  in 

his  own  lifetime." 

The  President  eulogized: 

For  mlUlons,  he  was  the  symbol  and  em- 
bodiment of  the  values  he  cherished  most: 
courage,  patriotism,  dedication  to  his  coun- 
try, and  a  granlte-llke  honesty  and  integrity. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  knew  his  job;  and  the 
record  shows  that  he  did  It  well — ex- 
tremely well,  in  fact.  Had  he  been  a 
coach,  he  would  have  doubtlessly  been  a 
winner.  Had  he  been  a  soldier,  he  would 
have  been  a  general.  Had  he  chosen  to 
enter  business,  he  would  surely  have 
been  a  success. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  was  first  and  foremost 
a  doer;  and  for  what  he  did  for  America, 
he  will  long  be  remembered  and 
respected. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
mourn  the  passing  of  a  great  and  unique 
American,  J.  Edgsu-  Hoover,  who  single- 
mindedly  devoted  his  life — almost  lit- 
erally every  waking  moment  of  it — to  his 
coimtry's  service. 

His  courage,  his  patriotism,  his  in- 
credibly high  standards  of  performance 
awed  not  only  this  Nation  but  the  entire 
world  for  almost  half  a  century  as  Di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation. He  built  the  FBI  from  Em  insig- 
nificant, politics-ridden  little  Investiga- 
tive agency  into  the  world's  finest,  most 
effective  crime-fighting  organization,  re- 
spected and  emulated  aroimd  the  globe. 
He  will  stand  for  the  ages  as  one  of 
our  most  shining  symbols  of  integrity, 
fearlessness,  and  complete  devotion  to 
America. 

Yes,  he  was  all  that,  and  more.  Those 
of  us  who  had  the  privilege  of  knowing 
Mr.  Hoover  were  acquainted  with  the 
sharp  wit,  the  oiormous  sense  of  humor, 
the  warmth  that  lay  behind  the  stem 
public  image  of  the  Nation's  No.  1 
"Q-Man".  He  was  a  kind  and  gracious 
gentleman.  His  reputation  and  his  noble 
deeds  will  be  his  best  memorial. 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
mournful  day  for  all  Americans.  John 
Edgar  Hoover  is  dead. 

For  most  of  our  lives,  and  for  all  of 
the  lives  of  millions  of  citizens,  there 
has  been  an  inborn  feeling  of  security 
in  America.  Mr.  Hoover  was  a  source  for 
much  of  this  feeling.  We  have  always  felt 
that  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
was  on  guard  for  America.  We  have  be- 
lieved that  no  enemy  could  land  on  our 
shores  without  being  Immediately  appre- 
hended. We  have  developed  a  trust,  a 
faith,  that  subversives  and  spies  would 
be  stymied  before  they  could  commit 
espionage.  We  have  known  that  organized 
and  unorganized  criminals  would  be 
tracked  down  and  Insulated  from  good, 
honest  citizens. 

But  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  done  more 
for  Americans  than  to  organize  and  di- 
rect the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
in  its  unerring  and  dogged  fiight  against 
enemies  and  criminals.  By  his  example 
and  by  his  demands  on  the  Bureau  and 
its  employees,  he  has  exalted  the  images 
that  are  America  and  American.  He  lived 
by  his  beliefs  and  his  beliefs  were  in 
America.  He  was  alert,  courageous,  and 
loyal  to  family  and  country.  Even  his 
enemies,  who  distinguished  him  by  their 


fear  and  hate,  respected  him  for  his  con- 
stant dedication.  He  was  hard  working 
and  willingly  qient  long  hours  in  the 
cause  he  knew  was  Just  and  right.  He 
was  always  on  call.  No  one  who  knew 
him  questioned  tils  honest  and  Integ- 
rity. Americans  usually  cited  those  two 
qualities  sis  the  outstanding  character- 
istics of  Mr.  Hoover  and  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  believed  Implicitly  in 
freedom  for  the  honest  and  the  innocent. 
It  was  he  who  opposed  the  Isolation  and 
encamping  of  foreign  nationals  when 
World  War  n  broke  out  and  frightened 
Americans  called  for  the  collection  and 
virtual  imprisonment  of  foreign  na- 
tionals. 

He  believed  in  Justice  but  his  agents 
were  advising  suspects  of  their  civil 
rights  long  before  the  Supreme  Court 
rulings.  He  was  a  lawyer  who  used  the 
law  as  his  guide. 

Foremost  of  all.  the  man  who  com- 
manded the  FBI  for  48  years  was  tough. 
He  knew  full  well  that  America's  enemies 
were  cunning,  tough,  and  dedicated— to 
greed  and  power.  Mr.  Hoover  fought  them 
with  every  weapon  at  liis  disposal,  par- 
ticularly with  the  law  and  science,  but 
always  within  the  rules  of  Justice. 

Tough  as  he  was.  he  was  a  compassion- 
ate man.  With  tender,  loving  grief,  he 
interred  his  pets  as  they  died  in  a  beau- 
tifully kept  cemetery.  Time  after  time, 
he  gave  his  support  to  charitable  causes 
and  various  boys  organizations. 

As  he  believed  all  Americans  should, 
Mr.  Hoover  put  his  trust  in  God.  He  said 
he  read  the  Bible  regularly,  drew  inspira- 
tion from  it  and  lived  by  its  teachings 
in  all  of  his  77  years. 

In  truth,  J.  Edgar  Hoover  devoted  his 
life  to  his  country.  Few  patriots  in  his- 
tory have  given  more  than  he.  There 
were  countless  times  when  he  was  alone 
and  lonely.  He  sacrificed  personal  com- 
fort and  recreation.  He  went  without 
many  close  friendships.  The  Director 
chose  to  serve  his  coimtry  as  most  of  us 
would  serve  our  families.  He  loved  it  and 
he  protected  it. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join 
today  in  tribute  to  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  whose  long  and  colorful  career 
ended  in  his  passing  on  Monday.  May  1. 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  his  un- 
remitting personal  dedication  to  his 
duties  and  the  successful  administration 
of  this  greatest  of  all  law  enforcement 
offices,  it  seems  well  to  recall  at  this  hour, 
the  inspiration  which  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
provided  to  the  entire  law  enforcement 
segment  of  our  society  as  well  as  to  vir- 
tually all  law-abiding  citizens  of  our 
Nation. 

Ml-.  Speaker,  millions  of  our  yoimg 
people,  including  those  who  experienced 
their  youth  throughout  the  entire  48- 
year  period  that  J.  Edgar  Hoover  served 
as  Director  of  the  FBI— have  been  pro- 
vided with  his  example  to  respect  and 
emulate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  the  Improve- 
ments which  have  been  developed  in  the 
FBI  under  J.  Edgar  Hoover's  leadership 
are  patterns  which  other  units  of  gov- 
ernment have  followed.  I  am  thinking  of 
the    scientific    research    and   advanced 
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techniques  which  have  characterized  the 
FBI  in  the  detection  and  proeecutlwi  oi 
criminal  elements. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  a  mistaken  view 
that  FBI  Director  Hoover  did  not  have 
full  respect  for  the  rights  of  those 
charged  with  crime.  I  find  little  basis  for 
this  charge.  Indeed  the  practices  adc^sted 
by  the  FBI  have  been  quite  consistent 
with  according  every  constitutional  right 
to  those  who  have  nm  afoul  of  the  law. 
Still,  his  position  has  been  firm  and  de- 
liberate In  behalf  of  our  law-abiding 
citizens.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  and  as 
I  hope  all  of  our  Federal  and  other  law 
enforcement  officers  will  carry  out  their 
responsibilities. 

Mr.  l^>eaker,  I  know  that  a  full  account 
of  Director  Hoover's  career  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  course  of  this  final  tribute 
and  I  merely  Join  in  expressing  respect 
and  a  sense  of  loss  an  the  part  of  those 
whom  I  represent  in  this  body  in  the 
passing  of  a  great  and  honored  Ameri- 
can. J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday our  Nation  lost  one  of  Its  greatest 
and  most  dedicated  public  servants.  J. 
Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  for  almost  half 
a  century,  under  eight  Presidents  of  both 
parties,  died  at  the  age  of  77.  He  was 
active  to  the  end  In  the  Job  he  loved 
and  made  famous. 

Today  his  body  lies  in  state  in  the  Capi- 
tol rotimda,  an  honor  offered  to  only 
20  other  great  Americans  before  him. 
Thousands  are  taking  the  opportunity 
to  pay  their  respects  and  say  thank  you 
to  this  man  who  served  them  the  best 
way  he  knew  how  until  the  day  of  his 
death. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  will  not  soon  be  for- 
gotten. A  man  of  character,  Integrity,  and 
boundless  energy,  he  dedicated  his  whole 
life  to  fighting  those  who  threatened  to 
destroy  the  United  States  and  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  it  was  founded,  especially 
respect  for  the  law. 

Mr.  Hoover  was  first  appointed  Direc- 
tor of  the  FedertJ  Biu«au  of  Investiga- 
tion by  Attorney  General  Harlan  Fiske 
Stone,  who  recognized  his  unique  qual- 
ities. At  this  time  I  remember  vividly  go- 
ing to  Chesterfield,  N.H..  where  Mr.  Stone 
was  bom  and  raisied.  It  was  in  1948  and 
a  commemorative  postage  stamp  was 
being  issued  In  his  honor.  Surely  one  of 
Chief  Justice  Stone's  greatest  of  many 
contributions  to  the  law  was  his  appoint- 
ment of  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  the  man  who 
has  personified  the  law  and  respect  for 
the  law  for  so  many,  for  so  many  years. 

Under  the  leadership  of  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  the  Federal  Biu^eau  of  Investi- 
gation became  a  very  effective  and  im- 
questionably  honest  law  enforcement 
agency.  Despite  its  powerful  position,  the 
FBI  never  became  involved  in  partisan 
politics.  In  this  regard,  it  again  followed 
the  example  of  its  leader.  It  was  an  in- 
stitution in  which  all  but  a  few  could, 
and  did,  have  faith  and  confidence. 

Often  a  controversial  figure,  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  was  never  questioned  on  his 
patriotism,  honesty,  or  courage.  He  was 
respected  by  friend  and  foe  alike  and 
will  be  missed  and  remembered  by  all 
Americans.  He  loved  his  country,  and  his 
country  owes  him  a  debt  of  gratitude. 


Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  death 
of  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  marks 
the  end  of  a  public  service  career  un- 
equaled  in  our  Government's  history. 

The  Director  exemplified  the  ultimate 
In  integrity,  dedication,  diligence,  and 
determination  In  his  role  as  the  Nation's 
chief  law  enforcer.  Only  a  man  with  these 
qualities  and  with  his  outstanding  ad- 
ministrative skill  could  have  molded  the 
world's  foremost  law  enforcement  agency 
as  he  did. 

Indeed,  the  greatest  living  tribute  to 
Mr.  Hoover  is  the  organization  he  built. 
Because  of  his  insistence  of  strict  ad- 
herence to  administrative  procedures  he 
developed  throughout  the  nearly  48  years 
he  served  as  Director  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation,  that  agency  will, 
I  am  sure,  continue  to  fimction  with  the 
efficiency  and  excellence  we  have  all  come 
to  expect.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that 
while  Mr.  Hoover  will  be  succeeded,  he 
will  never  be  replaced. 

The  forcefulness  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover's 
infiuence  will  be  missed  by  all  in  the  law 
enforcement    community    and    by    all 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  America 
has  lost  a  trusted  and  highly  respected 
public  servant  with  the  death  of  J.  Edgar 
Hoover.  His  record  reads  like  the  almost 
lengendary  success  story  that  it  was.  As 
the  only  Director  that  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  ever  had,  Mr. 
Hoover  made  it  the  world's  single  great- 
est law  enforcement  agency. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover's  life  bore  the  stamp 
of  the  true  professional — and  he  put  his 
imprint  upon  the  FBI  to  the  extent  that 
the  Bureau  stands  today  as  a  living 
monument  to  his  organizational  genius 
and  single-minded  devotion  to  law.  order, 
justice,  and  the  protection  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

He  took  over,  on  May  14,  1924,  what 
was  then  a  small  bureau  that  had  become 
encrusted  by  politics — and,  in  a  few  short 
years,  turned  it  into  the  modem  stand- 
ard by  which  investigative  agencies 
aroimd  the  world  are  judged.  He  made 
the  word  "G-man"  a  household  word  in 
the  1930's  and  drew  the  attention  of  the 
public  away  from  the  front-page  antics 
of  those  who  defied  the  law  to  where  it 
properly  belonged — with  those  who  met 
the  challenge  of  crime  through  profes- 
sional, highly  skilled  law  enforcement. 

There  have  been  some  who  have  re- 
garded Mr.  Hoover's  efforts  to  build  the 
FBI  into  the  highly  respected  organiza- 
tion it  became  as  overly  intent  upon  pub- 
hzing  the  activities  of  the  Bureau.  J. 
Edgar  Hoover's  answer  was  best  stated 
after  the  infamous  Kansas  City  massacre 
of  June  17,  1933 — after  newspapers  had 
ran  barmer  headlines  on  the  crime,  and 
countless  details  of  the  killings.  He  said: 

If  there  Is  going  to  be  publicity,  let  It  be 
on  the  side  of  law  and  order. 

And  down  through  the  years  the 
reputation  of  Mr.  Hoover  and  his  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  has  grown, 
founded  upon  48  years  of  his  dynamic 
leadership  and  unblemished  record.  He 
was  an  innovator  who  believed  in  the 
need  to  modernize  crime  fighting,  in 
order  to  fight  crime  that  had  come  of 
age  in  the  20th  century. 

Many  are  the  landmarks  left  by  J. 


Edgar  Hoover.  The  centralized  finger- 
print file,  which  be  established  In  192S. 
at  the  Bureau's  Identification  division 
now  contains  over  200  million  prints.  The 
FBI  crime  laboratory  was  created  in  1932. 
and  Is  a  high  point  in  the  appllcatlcoi  of 
science  to  pcdlce  work. 
He  constantly  fought  to  upgrade  the 
^  standards  for  law-enforcement  person- 
nel, and  to  elevate  the  status  of  the  police 
profession.  The  National  Police  Acadrany 
was  opened  in  1935  to  train  the  leader- 
ship of  local  forces  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. And  he  recruited  accountants  and 
lawyers  to  staff  the  special  agent  core  of 
thePBL 

He  foufiftit  crime  In  peace  and  inter- 
national counterespionage  In  times  of 
both  hot  and  cold  wars.  "Public  enemy" 
became  a  catchword  for  those  who 
made  the  FBI  list  of  10  most  wanted 
criminals.  The  list  was  a  changing  one — 
for  the  FBI  invariably  apprehended 
those  whose  notority  preceeded  their 
cw)tiu-e.  The  agents  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover's 
wartime  FBI  arrested  German  saboteurs 
within  mere  days  after  Nazi  submarines 
had  landed  them  on  the  darkened  shores 
of  the  Atlantic  coast — and,  to  his  ever- 
lasting credit,  not  a  single  act  of  success- 
ful enemy  sabotage  was  committed  with- 
in the  United  States  during  World  War 
II. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  was  an  individual 
whose  single-minded  devotion  to  duty 
was  such  that  any  attempt  at  writing  a 
eulogy  Inevitably  become  almost  synoni- 
mous  with  writing  the  story  of  the  FBI. 
For  such  was  the  man  that  whenever  the 
words  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
are  spoken,  whenever  reference  is  made 
tc  the  FBI  and  its  massive  and  impres- 
sive history,  there  will  come  to  mind  the 
rugged  features  and  firm  countenance  of 
J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

He  once  told  a  reporter  that  "the 
greatest  enemy  is  time."  Now  time  has 
taken  him,  but  his  legacy  of  public  serv- 
ice lives  on  as  an  undying  inspiration  to 
all  Americans. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  add  to  the  remarks  of  my  col- 
leagues on  this  occasion  of  eulogizing  one 
of  the  most  dedicated  public  servants  this 
Nation  has  known,  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

Mr.  Hoover  spent  his  life  in  complete 
and  unswerving  service  to  building  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  institutions  in 
the  world.  He  had  the  respect  and  loyalty 
of  the  people  who  have  made  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  during  the  48 
years  of  its  existence,  the  efficient,  re- 
strained smd  successful  and  respected  or- 
ganization it  is. 

But  that  respect  and  loyalty  has  not 
been  Just  for  Mr.  Hoover.  It  has  been  for 
the  work  and  ideals  of  the  agency  in 
carrying  out  its  public  trust.  Last  night, 
for  example,  one  news  commentator 
made  the  point  that  no  FBI  agent  has 
ever  been  indicted  for  a  crime  coimected 
with  his  work  as  an  FBI  agent.  That  is 
probably  the  greatest  legacy  that  the  Di- 
rector could  leave  to  the  FBI.  Hopefully, 
it  will  be  a  legacy  the  American  public 
will  Insist  upon  maintaining.  Mr. 
Hoover's  example  must  be  maintained  in 
the  years  ahead  if  the  FBI  is  to  con- 
tinue to  do  the  job  to  which  it  has  been 
committed  by  Mr.  Hoover.  America  and 
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his  a«rency  will  not  be  the  same  wlthu^ 
Mr.  Hoover — who  stood  bigger  than  llf 
In  the  minds  of  the  vast  majority 
Americans.  But  the  bigger  than  llf 
legend  will  survive  and  continue  to  servi 
as  an  example  of  complete  dedication 
the  goal  of  frustrating  crime,  ptxjtect 
freedom,  smd  maintaining  America 
the  last  best  hope  of  earth. 

So  while  it  saddens  me  to  speak  of 
death  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  It  gives  . 
the  greatest  confidence  that  the  spirit 
his  Uf  e  and  work  will  be  long  remembe: 
and  practically  applied  in  the  con  tin. 
fulfillment  of  the  FBI's  task.  During 
life,  I  am  certain  that  J.  Edgar  Hoov-.  - 
goal  was  also  to  that  end.  May  we/all 
thank  him  for  it. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speiker, 
the  Nation  has  lost  one  of  its  finestland 
most  dedicated  public  servants  withithe 
death  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  I  Join  ^th 
millions  of  Americans  in  expressing  Jeep 
sorrow  over  this  great  loss  and  In  )ay- 
ing  sincere  tribute  to  the  countless  and 
enduring  contributions  which  Mr.  I[oo- 
ver  made  to  his  beloved  counbry. 

His  outstanding  leadership  as  Dire  ;tor 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investlga  Jon 
made  J.  Edgar  Hoover  a  symbol  of  the 
effective  law  enforcement  which  his 
Agency  could  be  depended  upon  to  iro- 
vide.  Mr.  Hoover's  name  has  long  1  een 
virtually  synonymous  with  that  of  the 
FBI. 

Holding  the  poslUon  of  FBI  Dire  :tor 
for  48  years.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  served  im- 
der  eight  Presidents  and  16  Attor  leys 
General.  In  unceasing  efforts  du  ing 
these  many  years.  Mr.  Hoover  built  the 
FBI  from  a  small  bureau  in  the  Ju(  tice 
Departmait  In  the  early  1920's  into  the 
great  law  enforcement  agency  that  |t  is 
today. 

The  FBI  has  become  a  model  of  law 
enforcement  and  crime  detection  tech- 
niques   for    law    enforcement    agendies 
throughout  the  world.  Today's  FBI  Isjan 
agency  with  19,000  employees,  Inclu 
8.000  agents  across  the  land.  As  on 
part  of  its  far-reaching  responsibili_^„, 
the  FBI  carries  the  burden  of  the  fltht 
against  organized  crime,  internal  seeu 
rity  threats,  drug  traffic,  civil  dis 
tlons.  aircraft  hijacking,  and  inter 
car  thefts. 

Under  Mr.  Hoover's  able  leaders.-^, 
furthermore,  the  FBI's  contributionsTto 
effective  law  enforcement  extended  tow 
flcials     at     every     governmental     1 
throughout  the  country.  Mr.  Hoover  , 
ordinatcd  the  Bureau's  activities  w 
every  police  and  sheriff's  office  in 
United  States.   The  Bureau  acts 
storehouse     of     information,     cond, 
training  schools,  and  assists  thousa 
of  law  enforcement  officers  annually 
new  techniques  and  methods  of  inves 
gation. 

It  is.  of  course,  the  American  peo 
who  have  benefited  most  from  the  effi 
tive  law  enforcement  provided  throu 
the  leadership  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  . 
United  States  was  founded  on  the  pr. 
ciple  that  ours  is  a  nation  of  laws  a. 
not  men:  that  the  rights  and  prlvlleg 
of  our  citizens  are  guaranteed  by  law  a 
are  not  dependent  upon  the  politic 
preferences  or  whims  of  govemmen 
leaders.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  dedicated  lis 


life  to  this  principle  and  to  upholding 
the  laws  based  up<m  it. 

The  legacy  left  by  this  great  Ameri- 
can includes  far  more  than  what  is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  world's  finest  law  en- 
forcement agency.  The  legacy  includes 
the  qualities  and  character  of  the  man 
himself.  The  courage,  honesty,  integrity, 
and  unswerving  devotion  to  his  work  and 
to  his  country  exemplified  by  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  have  served  amd  will  continue  to 
serve  as  an  Inspiration  for  millions  of 
Americans. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  HOOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  in  connection 
with  this  special  order  and  eulogy  of  J. 
Edgar  Hoover. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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LEGISLATION  TO  INCREASE  VIET- 
NAM VETERANS'  EDUCA^nON 
BENEFITS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  amid  the 
outpouring  of  words  in  the  Congress  con- 
cerning American  policy  in  Vietnam,  too 
little  attention  has  been  given  to  the  fu- 
ture of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
brave  Americans  wIm  have  served  and 
continue  to  serve  our  Nation. 

Those  who  have  volunteered  or  been 
called  to  duty  are  deserving  of  not  only 
our  gratitude  but  of  a  tangible  expres- 
sion of  that  gratitude. 

With  this  continuing  obligation  in 
mind,  to  our  veterans  I  am  introducing 
legislation  today  which  would  double  GI 
educational  benefits  beyond  those  cur- 
rently provided  by  law. 

Such  an  Increase  is  fully  warranted  in 
view  of  the  rising  cost  of  living  in  re- 
cent years  and  the  continuing  skyrocket- 
ing of  education  costs,  even  in  our  State 
imlverslties.  Because  of  these  cost  in- 
creases, many  of  our  Vietnam  veterans 
have  been  imable  to  avail  themselves  of 
their  GI  educational  eligibility  because 
of  the  inadequacy  of  benefits. 

My  bill  would  double  the  present  $500 
ceiling  a  year  for  tuition,  books,  and  other 
fees  to  $1,000  annually,  provide  a  $175-a- 
month  subsistence  allowance  and  estab- 
lish a  Veterans'  Administration  guaran- 
teed loan  program  for  educational  assist- 
ance to  provide  veterans  a  wider  choice 
of  educational  opportunities. 

I  consider  that  America's  investment 
in  such  a  program,  which  would  be  avail- 
able to  some  7  million  veterans,  is  in  the 
long-term  interests  of  our  Nation.  The 
veterans  who  availed  themselves  of  GI 
benefits  after  World  War  II  have  more 
than  repaid  the  country  they  served  in 
terms  of  productivity.  Improved  tech- 
nology and  other  contributions. 

Beyond  these  considerations,  we  face 
the  high  unemployment  rate  of  veterans 
who,  having  interrupted  their  schooling 


and  civilian  Jobs  to  serve  In  the  Armed 
Forces,  have  returned  home  to  find  they 
have  neither  the  skills  nor  training  to 
compete  with  contemporaries  who  were 
not  called  to  serve. 

Mr.  Speaker,  dining  the  past  weekend, 
I  had  the  privilege  to  participate  in  the 
23d  annual  Loyalty  Day  parade  cere- 
monies sponsored  by  the  Erie  County 
Coimcil,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and 
to  attend  the  Erie  County  Coimcil  of 
AMVETS'  28th  annual  convention. 

The  members  of  these  organizations 
Including  members  of  the  American 
Legion  and  others  who  dedicate  their 
efforts  to  assist  the  millions  of  men  who 
have  served  our  country,  in  wars  past 
and  in  Vietnam,  are  deeply  aware  of  the 
needs  of  former  servicemen  and  fully 
back  the  legislation  I  am  introducing. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  essay  which  was  brought  to  my  at- 
tention by  Chaplain  Kydson  Powell  of 
the  Erie  County  AMVETS. 

The  essay,  which  won  honorable  men- 
tion in  the  "Greatest  American"  contest 
was  written  by  17-year-old  Michael  d! 
Papero  of  Erie  County  who  recently  en- 
listed in  the  Air  Force. 

This  young  man's  following  words.  I 
believe,  refiect  the  feeling  of  millions 
of  Americans  who  feel,  as  I  do,  that  we 
are  grateful  to  those  who  have  helped 
defend  the  freedom  of  so  many,  the  vet- 
erans of  America : 

The  Greatest  Ami»ican 
(By  Michael  D.  Papero) 
Hut,  Hut,  Hut,  One,  Two,  Three,  Rjur.— 
Hut,  Hut.  Hut.  One.  Two.  Three.  Ftour.  Back 
and  Forth.  tJp  and  Down,  one  soldier 
marches  In  perfect  coordination  In  front  of 
a  huge  marble  tomb  at  Arlington  National 
Cemetery.  Twenty-fovu:  hours  a  day.  seven 
days  a  week.  Honor  Guards  keep  up  the  vlgll. 
What  great  American  receives  such  treat- 
ment? Surely  he  must  be  famous  and  well- 
known  to  his  fellow  countrymen!  Was  he  a 
President,  a  General,  or  a  great  Statesman? 
No!  He  U  known  but  to  God.  for  he  Is  the 
American  Unknown  Soldier. 

Who  is  this  honored  American?  Maybe  he 
Is  a  sailor  lying  entombed  in  his  ship  on  the 
bottom  of  the  sea.  or  a  marine  killed  In 
some  foxhole  In  the  Jungles  of  the  South- 
Paciflc.  He  may  have  been  an  airman  killed 
instantly  when  his  bomber  received  a  direct 
hit  and  exploded  over  Germany.  He  may  even 
have  been  a  soldier  who  never  even  reached 
the  beach  from  his  assault  craft. 

When  did  he  die?  It  could  have  been  dur- 
ing one  of  the  terrible  shelllngs  of  World 
War  I  or  during  a  huge  naval  battle  In  World 
War  n.  Maybe  he  was  killed  In  Korea  or 
Vietnam,  but  it  really  doesn't  matter.  What 
counts  Is  that  he  gave  his  life  for  his  coun- 
try. He  may  have  been  afraid  of  death  or 
have  been  resigned  to  his  fate,  but  regard- 
less of  his  personal  feelings,  he  made  the 
supreme  sacrifice. 

Why  do  we  treat  this  man  with  such  re- 
nown and  honor?  The  reason  Is  that  he  rep- 
resents the  thousands  of  unidentified  Amer- 
icans who  never  came  back.  Although  many 
of  their  mortal  remains  are  resting  in  for- 
eign soil,  this  monument  at  Arlington  Na- 
tional Cemetery  is  a  symbol  to  the  whole 
world  of  the  great  pride  and  feeling  of  grati- 
tude that  we  have  toward  our  fellow  Ameri- 
cans who  were  called  upon  to  make  the  su- 
preme sacrifice. 

Granted,  the  Identity  of  the  tTnknown 
Soldier  will  never  be  known,  but  we  can  at 
least  honor  his  memory  in  a  tomb  of  fitting 
glory.  This  Is  why  we  honor  the  Unknown 
Soldier  who  Is  known  but  to  God. 
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us.  MOLTZNATIONAL  INVESTMENT 
IN  MANUFACTURING  AND  DOMES- 
TIC ECONOMIC  PERFORMANCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentte- 
man  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  FREUNCHtnr- 
SBN)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr,  Speaker, 
many  statements  and  articles  have  ap- 
peared in  the  Recorb  on  the  subject  of 
the  multlnatlMial  corporation.  These 
have  included  surveys  of  the  effects  of  the 
American-based  multinational  firms 
upon  domestic  emplojmaent.  Some  sur- 
veys, however,  have  been  criticized  be- 
cause they  represent  only  a  limited  sam- 
ple, concentrating  on  firms  with  favor- 
able stories  to  tell,  or  because  they 
counted  Increases  in  emplojrment  due  to 
acquisitions  and  mergers. 

As  a  further  contribution  on  this  sub- 
ject I  am  submitting  the  summary  of  a 
study  recently  released  by  the  Center  for 
Multinational  Studies,  which  is  affiliated 
with  the  International  Economic  Policy 
Association.  The  study  was  imdertaken 
by  Prof.  Robert  G.  Hawkins  of  the  New 
York  University  Graduate  School  of 
Business  Administration.  Dr.  Hawkins* 
study  Is  based  not  upon  survey  data  or 
samples:  but  on  the  aggregate  data  avail- 
able in  official  Commerce  Department 
and  other  Government  sources. 

The  study  divided  U.S.  Industries  into 
those  with  high  and  low  intensities  of 
foreign  direct  investment.  It  then  meas- 
ured domestic  perfonnance  indicators 
involving  domestic  employment  growth, 
domestic  sales  growth,  the  balance  of 
trade,  and  changes  in  the  ratios  of  Im- 
ports and  exports  to  sales.  The  conclu- 
sion was  that  industries  with  the  high- 
est investment  abroad  have  had,  on  aver- 
age, the  fastest  growth  in  American  em- 
ployment and  production. 

This,  of  course,  does  not  prove  that 
the  higher  rates  of  investment  in  manu- 
facturing abroad  have  caused  superior 
domestic  performance,  for  many  other 
factors  could  also  contribute  to  this  re- 
sult. Rather,  the  significance  of  the  study 
is  that  If  the  charges  were  true  that  the 
multinational  corporaticai  has  "exported 
Jobs" — ^by  virtue  of  its  investment  in 
foreign  manufacturing  affiliates — ^then 
those  industries  with  the  greatest  degree 
of  such  Investment  should  show  below 
average  domestic  performance.  Since  the 
reverse  Is  shown  to  be  the  case  by  Dr. 
Hawkins'  study,  the  notion  of  significant 
net  displacement  of  U.S.  Jobs  by  multina- 
tional firms  on  an  aggregate  basis  is 
pretty  well  disproved. 

The  study  points  out  that  there  are 
some  dislocation  burdens,  because  Jobs 
created  hi  the  United  States,  because  of 
the  multinationals'  operations  abroad 
are  often  In  different  skills  than  those 
which  may  be  displaced.  Although  In 
such  cases  the  net  burden,  if  any.  may 
be  small,  the  human  economic  and  so- 
cial costs  In  individual  cases  can  be  se- 
vere. The  summary  follows : 
UjB.  Multinational  iNVwrmNT  m  Mamxt- 

VACTCBING    AND    DOltXBnC    BCONOldC    PK«- 
FOKUANCB 

(By  Robert  O.  BawUiis) 
Contrary  to  the  aUegatlons  ot  organiaad  la- 
bor that  mtUtlnatlonal  corporations  have  dis- 
placed or  "exported"  many  Amwlean  Jolis, 
industries    wltb    tbe    highest    tnvestoMnt 


aUroad  have  bad,   on  avevage.  tbe   fastest 
growth  In  American  employment  and  produc- 
tton. 
Tbe  study  finds  that: 

1.  Industries  with  high  foreign  investment 
Intensity  tended,  on  average,  to  have  export 
surpluses.  As  the  overall  trade  balance  of  the 
United  States  deteriorated  substantially  In 
the  late  1960's.  high  foreign  investment  In- 
dustries experienced  less  deterioration  or 
greater  Improvement  In  their  exp<Mt-lmport 
poelUon  than  did  relatively  low  foreign  In- 
vestment Indtistrles. 

2.  The  Increase  In  the  portion  of  U.S.  pro- 
duction of  goods  which  was  exported  In  the 
Ute  sixties  was  also  positively  reUted  to  the 
intensity  of  foreign  direct  Investment  by  In- 
dustry.   

3.  Average  growth  In  U.S.  employment 
proved  to  Ise  higher,  on  average.  In  industries 
with  high  intensities  (rf  foreign  Inveetment 
than  In  those  with  low;  a  similar  relaUon- 
shlp  was  found  for  growth  In  U.8.  produc- 
tion. ^     ^  .. 

It  has  been  argued  that  production  and 
employment  in  particular  fiedds  might  have 
been  stUl  higher  had  there  been  less  foreign 
investment.  The  evidence  of  this  study  Is 
that  sectors  with  heavy  foreign  investment 
have  in  fact,  algnlflcantly  outperformed 
thoee  with  lower  Investment  In  terms  of 
growth  rate  of  sales,  exports,  and  employ- 
ment. Whethw  this  above  average  growth 
might  have  been  still  higher  with  lees  mvest- 
ment  can  never  be  known,  stoce  in  economics, 
as  In  history,  the  "might  htve  been"  situa- 
tion cannot  be  proven— althoiigh  many  Indi- 
vidual case  studies  have  shown  that  the  op- 
tion of  expanding  production  domestically 
Instead  of  abroad  did  not  exist. 

ConsequenUy,  the  real  and  measurable 
test  of  the  "bxirden"  posed  by  foreign  in- 
vestment for  the  American  economy  and  em- 
I^oyment  Is  that  of  absolute  displacement; 
l.e..  actual  declines  in  employment  and  pro- 
duction. „  „ 

The  findings  of  this  study,  as  well  as  some 
others,  indicate  that  actual  reductions  in 
domestic  production  or  empoyment  In  the 
same  industries  where  fwelgn  Investment  Is 
oocurrlng  is  quite  rare.  More  often,  produc- 
tion by  U.S.  foreign  affiliates  has  Increased 
to  serve  expanding  foreign  markets  while  lo- 
cal produoUon  in  the  United  States  expands 
at  the  same  time  to  flU  growing  U.S.  mar- 
kets and  for  export.  This  has  been  the  case 
almost  unlversaUy,  with  a  few  notable  ex- 
ceptions, such  as  electronic  components  and 
consumer  electrical  equipment.  In  these 
cases,  foreign  production  may,  in  fact,  have 
been  accompanied  by  actual  reductions  in  do- 
mestic employment  In  certain  localities  or 
occupations,  although  this  would  not  be  true 
on  an  Industry-wide  basis  as  other  produc- 
tion and  employment  expands  In  the  same 
Industry. 

These  conclusions  are  derived  from  a  sta- 
tistical analysis  based  on  data  for  the  leeo's. 
A  rank-ordering  of  manufacturing  Indus- 
tries by  Intensity  of  foreign  Investment  was 
established.  For  example,  chemical,  nonelec- 
trical machinery,  electrical  equipment  and 
transport  equipment  are  among  the  manu- 
facturing mdustries  with  the  highest  inten- 
sity of  foreign  investment.  TextUe.  clothing 
and  food  products  are  some  of  those  at  the 
"low"  end  of  the  foreign  investment  spec- 
trum. 

The  central  question  addreaed  In  the  study 
Is  whether  the  Industries  with  high  Inten- 
sities of  foreign  Inveetmeht  had  greater  do- 
mestic dlfllcultiee,  greater  adjustment  prob- 
lems, and  poorer  focetgn  tiade  performance 
than  todUBtries  with  lower  Intensities.  This 
should  be  the  case  IX  the  arguments  of  the 
multinational  critics  are  correct— that  Is, 
MNC  operations  should  htve  led  to  actual 
disruptions  In  domestic  markets,  as  meas- 
ured by  poor  "performance"  In  those  In- 
dustries having  the  greatest  mcidence  of  such 
foreign  operations.  But  In  I'act.  the  opposlt* 
appears  to  be  the  rase— suggesting  that  ef- 
ftrts  to  restrain  foreign  direct  Investment 


are  a  misplaced  remedy  for  problems  which 
have  other  roots.  For  exan^le.  In  the  elec- 
trical equipment  indxistry.  which  has  a  high 
Intensity  of  foreign  direct  Investment,  ex- 
ports Increased  by  97  percent  between  1963- 
64  and  1969-70.  while  domestic  sales  rose  by 
41  percent  and  domestic  employment  by  25 
percent.  At  the  other  extreme,  the  apparel  In- 
dustry, with  a  low  foreign  Investment  rank- 
ing, experienced  only  a  39  percent  Increase  In 
exports,  a  37  percent  Increase  In  domestic 
sales  and  only  a  5  percent  Increase  In  do- 
mestic employment. 

This  analysis  reveals  that  multinational 
firms  In  manufacturing  are  most  often  found 
In  the  dynamic  and  rapldlly  growing  Indus- 
tries In  tbe  United  States.  Local  sales  expand, 
as  do  exports,  concurrently  with  foreign 
Investment  and  expanding  production  by 
foreign  afllllates.  It  is.  of  course.  ln4>oesible 
to  prove  statlsticaUy  that  high  foreign  In- 
vestment causes  superior  performance  In 
those  Industries.  A  positive  correlation  be- 
tween superior  economic  performance  and 
high  foreign  investment  Intensity  might  be 
the  resvQt  of  Informed  and  aggressive  man- 
agement seeking  out  the  rapidly  expanding 
fields  and  markets.  Including  those  abroad. 
But  regardless  of  the  direction  of  causation, 
efforts  to  constrain  UJ3.-based  multinational 
operations  might  adversely  affect  the  eco- 
nomic performance  of  these  firms,  and  hence 
suppress  the  dynamism  of  the  economy. 

Establishing  cause  and  effect  Is.  however, 
not  essential  to  the  Issue  of  the  study,  which 
is  whether  there  have  been  significant  abso- 
lute displacements  or  declines  In  domestic 
employment  and  production  In  those  sec- 
tors where  foreign  investment  has  been 
heavy.  The  study  shows  that  the  answer  Is 
negative  In  general. 

A  wide  range  of  estimates  can  be  made  on 
the  total  Jobs  created  or  displaced  by  the 
expansion  of  production  by  American  affil- 
iates abroad.  But  all  depend  on  their  assump- 
tions about  the  extent  to  which  markets 
could  have  continued  to  be  served  from 
American  production.  Reasonable  assump- 
tions on  both  the  Job  displacing  and  Job 
creating  effects  of  U.S.  multinational  firms 
tend  to  create  roughly  the  same  range  of 
estimates  for  both  effects,  that  Is  a  "wash- 
out." In  any  case,  even  the  gross  displace- 
ment, if  any.  due  to  the  annual  Increases  In 
foreign  production — a  more  relevant  question 
than  estimated  cumulative  totals — is  small 
In  relation  to  Increases  In  the  labor  force  or 
current  unemployment  levels.  The  magni- 
tude of  Job  dislocations  Is  small  because  both 
the  American  and  foreign  markets  served  by 
the  MNC's  expanded  rapidly  enough,  except 
in  a  few  cases,  to  accommodate  the  dramatic 
expansion  of  production  abroad  while  main- 
taining and  Increasing  production  and  em- 
ployment In  the  United  States. 

Since  superior  domestic  performance  with 
respect  to  employment  and  sales  growth  and 
International  competitive  position  tends  to 
occur  In  Industries  which  have  Invested 
heavUy  abroad,  the  adjustment  and  Job  dis- 
location burden  on  the  economy  In  those 
sectors  Is  relatively  less  than  that  which 
arises  In  other  Industries  with  lower  foreign 
Investment.  The  study  recommends,  how- 
ever, that  such  dislocations  as  do  occur 
should  be  met  with  positive  programs,  such 
as  better  adjustment  assistance,  advanced 
warning  systems  by  business  of  contemplated 
plant  closings,  and  more  thorough  govern- 
mental technological  and  economic  fore- 
casting. This  would  permit  better  program- 
ming of  manpower  needs  and  Incentives  for 
Investment  In  labor  surplus  areas  and  re- 
training m  skUls  likely  to  be  In  short  supply. 


EXEMPTIONS     FOR     SMALL     BUSI- 
NESSES FROM  WAGE  AND  PRICE 
CONTROLS 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 

previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
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man  from  Ohio  (Mr.  J.  William  arAN- 
TON)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.    J.    WILLIAM    STANTON.  iMr 
Speaker,  in  removing  5  million 
Arms  from  the  wage  and  price  conlk^Is 
program,  the  Cost  of  Living  Coimcll 
followed  the  congressional  mandat. 
provide  such  exemptions  for  small  b 
nesses  as  may  be  feasible  without 
pedlng   the   goals   of   the   stablllza 
efTort. 

As  ranking  minority  member  of 
Banking  and  Currency  Subcommittee 
Small  Business  and  a  member  of 
Select  Committee  on  Small  BusinL_ 
think  this  is  a  sound  move  at  this  ti„ 
It  eliminates  burdensome  redtape  in  t. 
stabilization  program  in  a  manner  th 
Is  equitable  and  In  keeping  with  our  n 
tlonal  effort  to  combat  inflation.  ' 
small  enterprises  are  not  as  well  equip; 
as  larger  businesses  to  comply  with 
recordkeeping  requirements  and  inf 
mation  demands  of  the  program. 

The  Council,  In  taking  this  action, .. 
ognlzed  that  the  administrative  burde 
to  small  businesses  outweigh  the  vaJAe 
of  the  controls.  These  firms  are  not  tte 
soiu'ce  of  a  cost-push  Inflation  and  mail  - 
taining  direct  restraints  on  them  hln(  - 
ers  the  effectiveness  of  the  stabilizatio  i 
machinery.    By    concentrating    its    n  - 
sources  on  the  larger  economic  imlts  tl;  ; 
program  will  be  better  able  to  malntal  \ 
effective  controls  over  the  flrms  whlc  i 
do  have  a  serious  Inflationary  impac  . 
While  these  smaller  units  are  no  longc  r 
under  direct  regulation,  their  prices  an  I 
wages  will  be  restrained  by  competiti;  : 
forces  In  the  marketplace.  The  lars  s 
companies   within   an  Industry — whlc  i 
are  subject  to  the  strict  pricing  guide  ■ 
lines — can  be  expected  to  exert  som  ; 
price  discipline  over  smaller  flrms.  Was  ! 
settlements,  too,  are  Influenced  by  tls 
pattern  of  settlements  affecting  the  bi  { 
imits    which    remain    subject    to    tt  i 
program. 

In  announcing  the  exemptions  Co\m  • 
cil  Director  Donald  Rumsfeld  said  th{  ; 
the  Council  would  watch  carefully  tti  ; 
pay  and  price  behavior  of  smaU  flrms  \  > 
see  that  they  do  not  create  inflationai  r 
problems.  He  also  said  that  the  Counc  I 
Is  "calling  on  these  comiMmles  to  f  imctio  i 
and  conduct  themselves  In  a  responslbl  i 
'  way,  in  recognition  of  the  anti-inflation 
ary  goals  that  have  been  put  forward.  ' 
As  one  who  has  worked  closely  wit  . 
the  small  business  community,  I  am  sur 
that  small  businessmen  will  respond 
this  plea  for  assistance  in  rebuilding  o^ 
economy — as  they  have  in  the  past. 

I  do  not  think  this  action  should  _ 
Interpreted  as  a  step  toward  ending  con 
trols  on  wages  and  prices.  The  stabiUza 
tion  agencies  still  maintain  direct  con 
trols  over  72  percent  of  aimual  sales. 

While  the  Nation  is  making  progress 
In  its  efforts  to  cut  the  rate  of  inflatioi 
it  has  not  yet  reached  the  goals  set  foi 
the  program.  This  refinement  of  the  con- 
trols mechanism  which  is  in  keeping  with 
the  intent  of  Congress  should  aid  th( 
stabilization  agencies  in  reaching  the  ob- 
jectives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  support  the 
Council's  action  and  I  am  certain  that 
the  small  businessmen  who  are  affected 
by  this  move  will  contmue  to  operate  in 
such  a  way  as  to  help  the  Nation  achieve 
economic  prosperity. 


LET'S  GIVE  OUR  VETTERANS 
THEm  D17E 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentie- 
man  from  New  York  (Mr.  Halpxrii)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker  during 
the  the  first  session  of  the  current  92d 
Congress,  I  introduced  HJl.  9610.  a  bill 
to  provide  for  automatic  cost-of-living 
Increases  in  VA  compensation,  depend- 
ency and  indemnity  compensation,  and 
pension  payments.  The  concern  that 
veterans  and  their  families  receive  the 
full  and  true  amount  of  the  pension  or 
compensation  due  them  is.  I  believe,  a 
reflection  in  the  operation  and  intent  of 
my  bill. 

As  the  cost  of  living  rises,  higher  prices 
eat  into  the  small,  semifixed  compensa- 
tion or  pension  provided  by  the  VA.  The 
veteran  living  on  this  Income  must  use 
up  some  of  his  savings  or  cut  his  con- 
sumption of  very  basic  Items  in  order  to 
make  do  with  this  pension  of  compensa- 
tion ptiyments  while  waiting  for  Congress 
to  enact  an  increase  in  the  pension  and 
compensation  rates  that  would  restore 
the  purchasing  power  of  his  VA  payment. 
Often  It  Is  a  year  or  more  before  an  in- 
crease reaches  him.  Simply,  it  is  to  reduce 
this  "lag"  between  rises  in  the  cost  of 
living  and  congressional  action  that  I 
have  introduced  this  bill. 

In  the  face  of  our  current  Inflation, 
the  purchasing  power  of  those  on  fixed 
Incomes,  such  as  people  who  depend  on 
VA  pension  and  compensation  pay- 
ments, suffers  significantly.  These  men 
and  women  are  usually  too  old  or  dis- 
abled to  work  and  consequently  do  not 
get  the  benefit  of  rising  wages.  In  addi- 
tion, these  people,  many  of  them  aged, 
are  often  unable  to  shop  around  and 
take  advantage  of  the  best  prices  thus 
Increasing  the  impact  of  inflation.  This 
group  of  low  Income,  aged,  and  disabled 
citizens  must  depend  on  congressional 
action  to  match  rising  prices  and  main- 
tain the  value  of  their  incomes. 

In  the  past,  Congress  has  responded 
generously  and  fairly  to  maintain  the 
real  value  of  veterans'  pensions  and 
compensation.  The  last  of  these  periodic 
adjustments  was  the  comprehensive  in- 
crease in  payments  made  2  years  ago  in 
Public  Law  91-558 — to  take  effect  Janu- 
ary 1,  1971.  Though  this  was  largely  in 
response  to  the  15-percent  social  security 
raise  which  cut  into  many  pensions,  it 
also  provided  an  increase  in  VA  pension 
and  compensation  payments  which 
roughly  covered  the  rise  in  prices  since 
the  effective  date  of  the  last  increase — 
January  1969.  But  even  with  the  in- 
creases Congress  has  provided,  there 
still  remains  the  problem  of  the  veteran 
who  had  to  live  on  hi.s  fixed  income  dur- 
ing the  2  years  between  increases  and 
must  now  pay  prices  that  have  risen  al- 
most 5  percent  since  the  effective  date 
of  the  last  pension  increase  in  January 
of  this  year. 

Unfortunately,  we  in  Congress  are 
limited  in  the  time  we  can  devote  to 
consideration  of  these  necessary  in- 
creases and  adjustments  of  pension  and 
compensation  payments.  Prompt  and 
frequent  as  our  action  can  be,  there  Is 
still  a  lag  between  the  time  a  veteran  or 
his  survivors  need  an  increase  in  pension 


or  compensation  payments — because  of 
the  increased  cost  of  living — and  the  time 
congressional  action  becomes  effective. 
My  bill  would,  by  providing  automatic 
quarterly  adjustments  in  veterans'  pen- 
sion and  compensation  payments  based 
on  the  Consumer  Price  Index,  act  to 
maintain  the  value  of  pensions  and  com- 
pensation in  the  face  of  inflation  and 
remove  the  necessity  of  waiting  for  con- 
gressional action.  Basically.  HH.  9610 
reduces  to  a  practical  minimum  the  im- 
pact inflation  has  on  those  receiving  VA- 
provided  Incomes.  It  would  relieve  Con- 
gress of  the  extra  biu-den,  in  an  already 
heavy  legislative  schedule,  of  enacting 
periodic  pension  and  compensation  in- 
creases to  counter  inflationary  trends. 

The  system  mandated  in  my  bill  would 
operate  in  the  following  way : 

Each  calendar  quarter,  the  Veterans' 
Administration  would  determine  wheth- 
er the  Consumer  Price  Index,  measuring 
general  cost-of-living  Increases,  has  in- 
creased more  than  3  percent  in  the  pre- 
vious quarter,  compared  to  a  base  quar- 
ter. If  the  VA  flnds  that  the  Consxuner 
Price  Index  has  risen  more  than  3  per- 
cent, then  veterans'  benefits  would  be  in- 
creased by  the  same  percentage— with 
provisions  for  rounding  off  the  results. 
The  new  increase  added  to  the  previous 
payment  would  then  become  the  new 
base  for  the  next  computation. 

The  beneflts  of  these  Increases  would 
go  to  those  receiving  compensation  for 
service-connected  disabilities,  depend- 
ency and  indemnity  compensation  for 
service-connected  death,  pensions  for 
non-service-connected  disabilities,  death, 
or  service,  and  those  receiving  "old-law" 
pensions. 

In  conclusion  I  would  point  out  that 
this  legislation  is  not  designed  to  reduce 
congressional  authority  over  pensions 
and  compensation  pasrments  or,  in  effect, 
to  reduce  the  generous  pension  increases 
that.  In  the  past.  Congress  has  provided. 
I  am  avare  that,  over  the  long  history 
of  the  VA  pension  and  compensation  pro- 
grams, Congress  has  provided  a  total  in- 
crease which  has  gone  well  beyond  the 
rise  in  the  cost  of  living.  And,  I  am  sure 
that  Congress  will  continue  to  review  the 
pension  and  compensation  programs  and 
revise  them  when  it  flnds  inadequacies 
in  their  operation  or  the  rates  of  pay- 
ment. Rather,  my  bill  frees  Congress  to 
act  on  pressing  needs  for  change  in  other 
areas  of  veterans'  affairs  and  for  compre- 
hensive review  of  existing  and  proposed 
programs — Including  pension  and  com- 
pensation programs — while  leaving  the 
necessary  periodic  adjustments  to  the 
operation  of  a  cost-of-living  escalator. 

I  therefore  plan  to  urge  favorable  ac- 
tion on  HJl.  9610  in  the  Congress,  so  that 
the  modest  compensation  and  pensions 
that  we  provide  those  who  sacrificed  so 
much  for  their  country  will  maintain 
their  real  value  in  the  face  of  any  present 
or  foreseeable  inflation. 


\ 


REVENUE-SHARING  BILL  SHOULD 
INCLUDE  REVENUE-RAISING  TAX 
REFORMS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Rkuss)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
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revenue-sharing  bill  OSLR.  14370)  comes 
before  the  House,  an  effort  will  be  made 
to  attach  to  it  two  revenue-raising  tax 
reforms.  I  Join  with  Congressmen  Don- 
ald Phaser,  Charlks  Vanik.  and  David 
Obey  in  this  proposal,  and  I  urge  our  col- 
leagues to  Join  with  us  in  the  effort. 

HJl.  14370  is  scheduled  for  fioor  action 
in  the  House  shortly.  While  views  differ 
on  its  merits,  there  is  general  agreement 
that  the  bill  attempts  to  share  revenues 
the  Federal  Government  simply  does 
not  have.  Huge  and  unproductive  budget 
deficits — xmproductive  in  the  sense  that 
they  are  not  reducing  the  present  severe 
unemployment — once  again  threaten  the 
intemaUonal  stability  of  the  dollar. 

We  propose  to  offer  a  fiscal  respon- 
sibility amendment  to  the  revenue-shar- 
ing bill.  The  amendment  would  raise  $5 
to  $6  billion  in  additional  revenues  ^ 
year,  and  thus  meet  the  estimated  costs 
of  revenue  sharing.  It  would  do  so  by 
plugging  two  of  the  more  outrageous 
loopholes  in  the  Federal  tax  system: 

One.  The  asset  depreciation  range  sys- 
tem, a  giveaway  to  corporations  of  some 
$2  to  $5  billion  a  year.  It  permits  cor- 
porations to  depart  from  true  deprecia- 
tion schedules  by  as  much  as  20  percent, 
thus  reducing  the  income  taxes  they  pay. 
It  Is  a  largely  wasted  Investment  incen- 
tive, since  it  applies  to  plant  and  equip- 
ment that  corporations  were  going  to  in- 
vest in  anyway,  traditionally  about  10 
percent  of  GNP,  year  in  and  year  out. 
This  tax  gimmick,  therefore,  is  the  same 
as  an  £u:ros8-the-board  tax  reduction 
for  corporations. 

Second.  The  minimum  tax,  first  legis- 
lated by  Congress  in  1969,  has  proved  to 
be  ineffective  in  forcing  large-scale  tax 
avoiders  to  pay  even  a  modest  minimum 
to  the  Treasury.  Despite  the  minimum 
tax,  nearly  400  people  with  Incomes  over 
$100,000  escaped  all  Federal  income  taxes 
in  1970.  The  fiscal  responsibility  amend- 
ment would  raise  an  additional  $2  to  $3 
billicm  a  year  by  Increasing  the  minimum 
tax  rate  from  10  to  20  percent,  eliminat- 
ing the  deducti(m  for  regular  taxes  paid 
and  reducing  the  present  $30,000  exemp- 
tion to  $12,000.  Even  with  the  amend- 
ment, the  minimum  tax  would  still  result 
in  many  wealthy  taxpayers  paying  less 
than  an  average  wage  earner — but  It 
would  greatly  reduce  the  loophole. 

The  fiscal  responsibility  amendment 
will  not,  it  is  true,  come  to  grips  with 
many  other  tax  reform  problems,  such  as 
the  oU  depletion  allowance,  capital  gains 
at  death,  and  tax-exempt  bonds.  But 
what  is  needed  is  action  now,  and  curing 
these  other  loopholes  probably  does  re- 
quire detailed  work  by  the  tax-writing 
committees.  The  two  reforms  In  the  fiscal 
responsibility  amendment,  however,  are 
appropriate  for  floor  consideration.  The 
changes  they  make  are  simple  ones — 
principally  changes  in  rates  tuid  num- 
bers—and no  long  and  complex  drafts- 
manship Is  necessary.  Furthermore,  the 
issues  mvolved  are  familiar  ones,  the 
ADR  system  having  been  considered  by 
Congress  Just  last  Deconber.  and  the 
minimum  tax  In  1969. 

The  fiscal  responsibility  amendment  Is 
particularly  suitable  to  the  revenue-shar- 
ing bill.  It  will  provide  an  appn^riate 
amount  of  revenue  to  share.  Moreover, 
by  at  least  partially  reforming  the  Fed- 


eral tax  system,  it  will  give  States  a  bet- 
ter base  oa.  which  to  impose  their  own  In- 
come taxes  imder  the  "piggy-back"  op- 
tion of  the  revenue-sharing  bill. 

We  shall  a.sk  the  House  Committee  on 
Rules  for  a  rule  which  will  permit  mb  to 
offer  the  fiscal  responsibility  amendment 
to  the  revenue  sharing  bill,  and  waive 
points  of  order  in  connection  with  it. 

If  the  Rules  Committee  does  not  grant 
such  a  rule,  we  will  then  move  on  the 
floor  to  amend  the  rule  so  as  to  permit 
our  amendment  to  be  offered.  The  critical 
rollcall  vote  will  thus  come  when  we  ask 
Members  to  vote  down  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  rule  so  that  It  can  be 
amended. 

Wiseacres  have  been  saying  that  all 
tax  reform  this  year  is  impossible,  be- 
cause of  the  implacable  opposition  of 
President  Nixon  and  Secretary  Connally. 
They  could  be  wrong. 


SAN  GABRIEL  VALLEY  HOSPITAL 
CELEBRATES  SILVER  ANNIVER- 
SARY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Danielson) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
San  Gabriel  Valley  Hospital  is  celebrat- 
ing 25  years  of  providing  quality  health 
care  to  the  residents  of  the  San  Gabriel 
Valley  with  a  special  aimiversary  dinner 
this  weekend.  My  colleague.  Represent- 
ative John  Rousselot,  of  California's 
24th  District,  joins  me  in  giving  tribute 
to  the  hospital  which  serves  residents  of 
both  our  districts,  and  to  its  dedicated 
supporters,  staff,  and  volunteers  on  this 
occasion  of  their  silver  anniversary. 

The  hospitsd  was  started  in  1947  by 
flve  general  practitioners  who  took  the 
initiative  of  building  a  hospital  sufficient 
to  meet  the  health  needs  of  the  small 
suburban  community  of  San  Gabriel.  As 
a  result  of  their  efforts,  a  48-bed  struc- 
ture was  erected.  By  1954,  just  7  years 
later,  the  growth  in  population  and 
medical  staff  had  necessitated  the  addi- 
tion of  34  more  beds. 

The  population  of  San  Gabriel  has  now 
grown  to  approximately  30,000  and  the 
hospital's  role  and  responsibilities  have 
Increased.  The  present  building  was  de- 
signed for  medical  care  of  a  much  simpler 
era  and  on  this  25th  anniversary  the  hos- 
pital is  looking  forward  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  new  structure  while  maintain- 
ing the  high-quality  delivery  of  health 
care  that  has  been  its  heritage. 

The  dedication  of  the  employees 
throughout  the  years  has  been  extraordi- 
nary, as  exempllfled  by  their  long  tenure 
of  service  not  characteristic  of  most  hos- 
pitals. 

Another  distinguishing  feature  of  San 
Gabriel  Valley  Hospital  is  Its  orientation 
toward  the  practice  of  family  medicine. 
While  providing  the  skills  of  26  medical 
specialties,  this  hospital  continues  to 
stress  the  importance  of  treating  the 
whole  patient,  in  an  age  of  Increasing  re- 
liance upon  specialization  and  fragmen- 
tation. 

It  is  an  honor  to  take  this  occasion  to 
congratulate  the  San  Gabriel  Valley 
Hospital  on  its  25  years  of  outstanding 
service.  The  following  letter  wsis  sent  by 


Mr.  Rousselot  and  myself  to  Uie  admin- 
istrator and  chief  of  staff: 
Jamzb  a.  Baxlxt, 
Administrator . 
Jamxb  a.  Boncaio,  MJ)., 
Chief  of  Staff. 
San  Gabriel  VaUey  Hospital, 
San  Gabriel.  Calif. 

Dear  Friends:  We  would  Uke  to  commend 
aU  of  tboee  who  are  responsible  for  tblB 
proud  occasion,  the  SUver  Anniversary  cele- 
bration of  the  San  Oabrlel  VaUey  Hospital. 
Congratulations  are  due  those  who  first  had 
the  vision  to  plan  and  work  for  the  future 
health  care  needs  of  the  people  of  San  Oa- 
brlel. Congratulations  and  continuing 
thanks  belong  to  those  who  have  kept  that 
vision  alive  In  the  Intervening  years  by  their 
own  dedicated  service  and  concern  for  the 
years  ahead. 

It  Is  valuable  to  gather  on  this  occasion 
to  reflect  on  the  achievements  of  the  past 
and  the  growth  of  the  hospital  staff  and  fa- 
cilities that  provide  outstanding  professional 
and  personal  medical  care  In  the  community 
<a  San  Gabriel.  It  Is  eqxiaUy  significant  to 
continue  to  plan  for  Improvements  that  can 
expand  the  capabllltlea  of  the  hospital  to 
keep  abreast  of  advances  In  medical  knowl- 
edge and  to  serve  new  generations. 

We  commend,  also,  the  supporters  of  San 
Oabrlel  VaUey  Hospital,  for  their  commit- 
ment during  the  past  twenty-five  years  to 
which  this  evening  pays  tribute. 
Very  truly  yovirs, 

Oborgb  E.  Danielson. 

Member  of  Congress. 
John  H.  Rousselot. 

Member  of  Congress. 


WEST  HARTFORD  LEAGUE  OF  WOM- 
EN VOTERS  HOLDS  ENVIRON- 
MENTAL CONFERENCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Coimecticut  (Mr.  Cotter)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CX>TTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  are 
all  aware,  the  League  of  Women  Voters 
has  performed  and  continues  to  perform 
outstanding  services  in  the  public  inter- 
est. 

On  Jime  13,  1972,  the  League  is  holding 
an  environmental  conference  to  stress 
individual  efforts  in  environmental  pro- 
grams. 

I  have  been  fortunate  in  securing  the 
advice  and  counsel  of  League  members  on 
a  number  of  issues.  This  advice  on  ecol- 
ogy combined  with  my  own  deep  con- 
cern over  ecological  problems  has 
prompted  me  on  numerous  occasions  to 
vote  to  strengthen  Eintipollutlon  legisla- 
tion. Just  recently  I  worked  for  amend- 
ments to  strengthen  the  Clean  Water 
Amendment  of  1972.  I  believe  that  our 
Nation  should  be  mobilized — both  in  the 
Government  and  in  the  private  sector — 
to  end  water  polluticai  by  the  1980's.  To 
£u;compllsh  this  goal,  I  believe  the  Gov- 
ernment should  provide  both  pKJsitive  in- 
cmtlves  and  when  necessary  negative 
restrictions.  It  is  obvious  to  me  that  we 
cannot  allow  environmental  decay  to 
c<»itinue. 

With  the  enactmoit  of  the  clean  air 
amendments,  various  antinoise  bills  and 
in  the  near  future,  the  clean  water 
amendments,  I  believe  we  are  witnessing 
positive  and  constructive  Federal  action. 
We  are  not  naive  enough  to  believe 
that  Just  passing  legislation  will  be 
enough.  The  problems  of  environmental 
abuse  require  constant  attention  and  ac- 
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Uon  by  both  the  Oovernment  and 
individual. 

It  is  individual  action  that  in  largi 
measure  will  determine  the  success 
this  effort  to  purify  our  air  and  water  an< 
conserve  our  natural  resources. 

I  have   read   an  interesting  booklel 
which  proposes  some  constructive  stei 
for  individual  participation  in  the  flgl 
against   environmental   decay.   For 
benefit  of  the  readers  of  this  Record 
the  participants  in  the  Women's  Leag 
of  Voters'  conference  on  ecology,  I 
including  an  abbreviated  version  of 
informative  pamphlet: 

OVIDELINES  FOB  CITIZEN   ACTION  ON 

ENvnoNMnnAL  Pboblems 

ENACT — EnTlronmental  Action  for  Survl^, 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

BKCIPES   FOR    KNVISON  MENTAL   ACTION 

Tbe  crisis  now  facing  our  enTlronsM  it 
demanda  that  all  of  us  take  Immediate  effi  c- 
tlve  action.  It  Is  not  enough  simply  to  >e 
awure  and  concerned.  We  all  must  act,  e\  in 
If  the  action  Is  only  In  our  bock  yards.  Thi  -e 
are  ways  that  YOU  can  help  resolve  envlro  >- 
mental  problems.  The  first  thing  Is  not 
add  to  the  problem  through  your  o 
actions.  The  real  enemy,  as  Pogo  has  said 
"US."  We  all  mvist  be  willing  to  make 
aonal  commitments  and  sacrifices  to  prot 
the  environment.  The  following  Is  a  beg: 
nlng;  a  list  of  suggestions  of  what  you  dan 
do  to  reduce  your  own  contributions  to  En- 
vironmental degradation. 

AIB   POLLUTION 

1.  Do  not  burn  leaves  or  trash.  Whylnot 
start  your  own  compost  pile  to  return  tokbe 
■oil  the  nutrients  In  leaves  and  other  wastes? 

2.  Do  not  let  your  automobile  Idle  unless 
this  Is  necessary.  The  automobile  Is  Jthe 
single  greatest  source  of  air  pollution;  A)n- 
sclous  efforts  should  be  made  to  reduiw  Its 
contribution  to  unclean  air. 

3.  Whenever  possible,  walk,  bicycle,  a  use 
rapid  transit  rather  than  your  car.  If^ou 
must  drive,  form  driving  r^ols- 

4.  When  buying  a  new  car,  ask  for  detAled 
information  about  pollution  control  eqllp 
ment.  Compare  the  cars  you  are  consldef  ng 
and  buy  that  one  which  has  the  best  aT 
ment    device.    In    general,    smaller    eng: 
cause  less  pollution  than  larger,  more  p< 
erful  ones. 

6.  Check  to  see  If  your  town  has  an 
pollution  control  ordinance.  If  It  does  notlor 
If  one  It  has  Is  Ineffective,  obtain  coplesVf 
model    ordinances    from    the    National 
Pollution  Control  Administration. 

6.  A  tuned  car  emits  fewer  pollutan 
Keep  your  car  well  tuned.  Air  pollution  co: 
trol  devices  also  need  constant  upkeep. 

7.  Make  an  oral  or  written  statement 
hearings    on    air    poUutlon    and    insist    o: 
enforcement   of   air   pollution   laws.   Repoi 
offenders. 

8.  Stop  smoking.  Ihe  average  New  York 
takes  Into  his  lungs  the  equivalent  in  to^o 
materials  of  38  cigarettes  a  day.  Don't  addfto 
the  problem — for  your   own   body   and 
your  environment. 

9.  Inefficient  Incinerators  cause  much 
necessary  pollution.  Check  or  Inqulr*  atxtut 
incinerators    In    schools,    public    bull< 
offices,  etc.  Large  users  of  paper  should  bfle 
and  re-cycle  their  jmp*t  not  bum  It. 

WATEB     CONSEEVATION 

1.  Gently  place  a  brick  in  the  flush  ta4k 
Of  every  toilet  you  use.  This  will  reduce  tpe 
amount  of  water  used  without  decreaelng 
the  efficiency  of  the  toilet.  Potential  savingB 
In  a  otty  of  100,000  equal  800,000  gaUone  a 
day. 

a.  Do  not  lue  c<4ored  tissue,  edored  p^>er, 
or  colored  napkins.  Dyea  released  In  the  man- 


ufacturers' effluent  pollute  streams  visually 
and  biologically. 

3.  Turn  off  or  request  that  officials  turn 
off  all  drinking  fountains  or  bubblers  that 
flow  continuously  In  hallways,  public  places, 
etc. 

4.  Let  your  lawn  or  yard  go  "natriral."  In- 
stead of  undertaking  maaslve  watering  or 
Irrigation  efforts,  plant  vegetation  of  a  va- 
riety of  species  that  can  flourish  under  nor- 
mal rainfall  conditions. 

6.  Switch  light  bulbs  not  iised  for  reading 
to  lower  wattage  bulbs.  Be  conscious  that 
lower  electrical  power  consumption  reduces 
home  or  office  c^eratlng  costs  and  reduces 
thermal  water  pollution  loads  at  electrical 
generating  plants.  Do  you  really  need  an  elec- 
tric toothbrush? 

6.  If  your  bathtub  has  a  shower,  the  next 
time  you  take  a  shower  put  the  plug  In  posi- 
tion to  measure  how  much  water  you  use 
during  your  shower.  After  comparing  the 
volume  used  for  a  shower  with  that  used  for 
a  bath,  use  whichever  procedure  saves  more 
water. 

7.  Make  arrangements  wltli  the  local  sewage 
treatment  plant  and/or  water  purification 
plant  to  provide  tours  for  (»ganlzatlon  to 
which  you  belong. 

8.  Discover  who  the  three  worst  water  pol- 
luters In  your  region  are  and  call  each  one 
to  ask  what  you  personally  can  do  to  help 
reduce  the  problem.  If  efforts  are  unsuccess- 
ful, pressure  law  enforcement  agencies  to  do 
their  Job. 

9.  Determine  bow  much  leakage  takes  place 
In  your  community's  water  supply  system  and 
learn  what  steps  need  to  be  taken  to  reduce 
that  loss. 

10.  Collect  waste  water  or  effluent  from 
public  or  private  water  users  and  deliver  It 
to  the  company  or  agency  as  a  reminder 
that  their  activity  Is  frowned  upon  and  cor- 
rective action  should  be  taken.  Personally 
visit  the  plant  manager. 

11.  One  of  tbe  worst  power  users,  at  per- 
haps the  worst  time.  Is  the  air  conditioner. 
Well  Insulated  houses  shaded  by  trees  and 
vines  help  reduce  the  need  to  use  cockers. 

12.  Use  detergents,  toothpaste,  shampoos, 
and  other  household  commodities  that  have 
the  least  detrimental  effect  on  the  water  en- 
vironment where  they  will  eventually  end 
up.  Demand  Information  on  effects  of  con- 
tent by  writing  to  company  presidents  and 
sending  copies  of  letters  to  political  repre- 
sentatives. 

13.  Discourage  the  practice  of  street  wash- 
ing unless  the  advantages  clearly  outweigh 
the  disadvantages  In  your  city.  Too  often  this 
practice  is  left  over  from  the  days  of  manure 
in  the  streets. 

14.  Take  personal  steps  to  see  that  oil  and 
other  products  do  not  leak  out  of  your  car 
onto  the  streets  and  driveways. 

16.  Demand  that  only  limited  application 
of  salt  be  permitted  on  yoiur  city  streets.  Salt 
does  extensive  dai-iage  to  lawns,  trees,  water 
conditions,  and  soil  drainage. 

16.  "Brighter  than  Bright."  A  great  deal  of 
pollution  oomes  from  tbe  phosphate  chemi- 
cals In  the  detergents,  scouring  cleansers, 
floor  cleaners,  and  dish  washing  powders  you 
use.  The  new  blo-degradable  detergents  mere- 
ly cut  down  the  foam.  They  still  contain 
phoq>bates  that  fertUUse  algae  and  veget«tlon 
that  help  make  the  green  scum  that  Increas- 
ingly borders  our  lakes  and  rivers.  You  as  a 
consumer  can  hasten  the  production  of  non- 
poUutlng  detergents.  The  following  Is  a  list 
of  the  percentages  ot  phoq>hates  in  major 
detergent  brands.  (The  fewer  phoqthates,  the 
lees  the  product  harma  our  lakes  and  riven.) 

Write  the  manuf  aoturen  and  urge  them  to 
obangel 

17.  Avoid  buying  white  dothea.  aheete.  or 
other  Itema  that  require  strong  detergents  to 
make  them  "white."  Tbe  dUferenoe.  if  any. 
between  colored  Items  waabed  in  the  high 
phosphate  detergents  and  thoea  washed  in 


more  desirable  cleaning  agents  Is  not  signifi- 
cant. 

18.  Soap  and  soda  will  clean  your  clothes 
nearly  as  well  as  phosphate  detergents.  Be- 
fore adopting  the  soap  and  soda  method, 
however,  you  must  first  remove  any  deter- 
gent residue  to  avoid  yellowing  of  some 
clothes.  Do  this  by  washing  all  clothes  using 
only  washing  soda  and  your  regular  wash 
cycle.  Repeat  this  process  until  the  water  Is 
sudsleas  and  all  the  detergents  are  removed. 

19.  Periodically  check  faucets  for  leakage, 
since  this  Is  one  of  the  greatest  water  was- 
ters. Washers  are  easy  to  replace  when  worn. 

20.  Does  your  community  have  a  soil  con> 
servatlon  and  sedimentation  ordinance?  The 
VS.  Soil  Conservation  Service  can  advise  you 
of  simple  and  effective  ordinances  that  will 
prevent  erosion  in  the  construction  of 
houses,  subdivisions,  shopping  centers,  etc. 


1.  Chemical  poisons  should  not  be  used  for 
pest  control  except  when  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  health  or  economic  reasons.  Chemi- 
cal poisons  should  never  be  used  for  nui- 
sance pests  like  midges  or  mosquitoes.  Never 
dispose  of  pesticides  by  emptying  them  into 
a  water  supply.  Call  local  health  offices  for 
disposal  advice. 

2.  Consider  alternatives  before  using  chem- 
ical poisons.  If  you  must  use  a  chemical  poi- 
son, follow  these  guidelines: 

a.  Use  only  recommended  dosages. 

b.  Use  at  the  proper  time  of  year. 

c.  Do  not  use  the  following  compounds 
under  any  circumstances  (check  labels  care- 
fully) : 

DDT,  dleldrln,  lindane,  chlordane,  hepta- 
chlor.  endrln,  aldrln,  BHD,  2,4,5,  4-D,  toxa- 
phene,  or  any  compound  containing  lead, 
mercury,  or  arsenic. 

d.  Recommended  peetlcides  Include  such 
brands  Incliidlng  Botenone.  Sevin,  Malathl- 
on,  Pyrethrum,  and  Methoxychlor. 

e.  Avoid  direct  contact  with  tbe  pesticides 
used,  Including  the  mists.  Some,  such  as  Par- 
athion,  can  be  absorbed  through  the  skin, 
directly  and  cause  serious  damage. 

f .  Apply  pesticides  c&refuUy  and  only  where 
necessary.  Never  use  them  near  food  or  water. 

g.  Planting  a  mixture  of  trees,  shrubs,  or 
garden  plants  instead  of  a  mono-culture  re- 
duces the  chances  of  an  Insect  outbreak. 

h.  Removal  of  dead  or  diseased  plants  re- 
duces tbe  sources  of  pest  populations. 

1.  Remove  weeds  In  lawns  by  hand  rather 
than  by  applying  herbicides. 

3.  Many  natural  predators  are  available  to 
control  pests  naturally  and  harmlessly.  Birds 
like  purple  martins  and  wrens,  for  example, 
consume  large  volumes  of  Insects.  Providing 
homes  and  habitat  for  such  birds  will  help 
control  pests.  Some  insects,  such  as  the  lady- 
bug  and  the  praying  mantis,  also  feed  on  un- 
desirable insects.  These  predacious  insects 
can  be  purchased. 

4.  Accept  produce  with  blemishes  caused 
by  insects  or  plant  diseases.  Farmers  are  of- 
ten forced  to  use  chemical  qprays  merely  to 
save  the  appearance  ot  produce. 

6.  Block  the  use  of  herbicides  on  roadside 
vegetation.  Encourage  the  development  of 
hedgerows  with  a  pleasant  visual  effect.  Var- 
ied roadside  vegetation  serves  as  a  valuable 
source  of  Insect  predators. 

6.  Use  organic  fertUlaers  rather  than  chem- 
ical ones,  ii^lch  contain  herbicides. 

BOUD    WASTES 

Solid  wastes  cause  either  land  pollution 
or,  U  burned,  air  poUutlon.  Every  effort 
should  be  made  to  cut  down  on  the  volume 
of  such  wastes.  The  average  American  gen- 
erates about  five  pounds  of  solid  wastes  a 
day.  The  general  answer  is  to  minimi—  wastes 
by  ctutalllng  exoesslve  r»^*»g"'g  and  to  re- 
cycle wastes. 

1.  Uss  retumabls  bottles  not  tbrow-aways 
or  cans. 

3.  Dont  purchase  Uqulds  sold  In  milk- 
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white  plastic  containers.  This  material  is 
polyvinyl  chloride.  When  burned,  polyvinyl 
chloride  produces  a  very  strong  hydrochloride 
acid  mist  that  can  destroy  nearby  vegetation 
as  weU  as  the  inatds  of  an  incinerator. 

3.  Dont  buy  products  wMh  merely  decora- 
tive, unneoeaaaty  pa<Aaglng.  Toothpaste  and 
shampoo  containers,  for  example,  dont  need 
outside  paper  boxes. 

4.  Develop  compost  piles  that  cut  down  on 
tbe  volume  of  organic  matter  you  throw 
away. 

5.  Take  your  own  basket  shopping  to  cut 
down  on  the  use  of  paper  bags. 

6.  Reuse  paper  bags,  boxes,  envelopes,  plas- 
tic bags,  and  other  containers. 

7.  Carry  a  litter  bag  with  you  and  collect 
tbe  litter  your  fellow  cltlzena  cause.  It  costs 
the  State  of  Michigan  sac  for  every  piece  of 
litter  its  road  crews  have  to  pick  up.  That's 
your  hard  earned  tax  money. 

8.  Conduct  regular  pi4>er  and  metal  can 
drives  In  your  community  to  encourage  re- 
cycling. 

9.  Use  handkerchiefs  and  cloth  n^klns, 
and  towels  Instead  of  paper  products. 

10.  Flatten  containers  before  discarding. 

NOI^ 

1.  Support  local  noise  pollution  ordi- 
nances and   demand  strict  enforcemimt. 

2.  Be  sure  your  own  mufller,  radios,  air  con- 
ditioners, TV's,  etc.,  are  not  part  of  the  noise 
problem. 

3.  Be  sure  that  motorcycles,  model  air- 
planes, construction  equipment,  boats,  etc., 
nave  adequate  noise  control  devices. 

4.  Support  efforts  to  ban  sonic  booms. 

5.  Make  a  tape  recording  of  your  local  en- 
vironment and  play  it  back  at  city  coiincil 
meetings  to  support  demands  for  noise  con- 
trol. 

e.  Demand  that  new  airports  be  zoned 
away  from  population  centers. 

7.  Encourage  tbe  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
K>  set  noise  abatement  standards  for  airlines. 

VISUAL   BLIGHT 

1.  Check  to  see  that  your  community  has  a 
strong  sign  ordinance  and  make  sure  it  is  en- 
forced. Do  not  do  business  with  offenders. 

2.  Keep  your  own  environment  clean  and 
attractive.  Do  not  litter. 

3.  Seek  landscaping  ordinances  that  re- 
quire shopping  centers,  housing  projects,  and 
schools  to  include  landscaping  and  open 
space  in  their  developments. 

4.  Encourage  the  use  of  easements  and 
buffer  strips  along  highways  and  roads. 

B.  Encourage  groups  to  plant  fiowen  and 
other  vegetation  in  your  community. 

6.  Pressure  city  officials  to  provide  and 
maintain  on  a  regular  basis  attractive  Utter 
barrels.  Local  service  organizations,  artists 
associations,  and  schools  can  sponsor  com- 
munity project-  to  clean,  paint,  and  decorate 
such  receptacles. 

7.  Organize  your  own  group  of  volunteers 
to  paint  over  graffiti  on  bridges,  walls,  and 
buildings 

OUmXLIMKS   FOR   CITISBN   ACTION 

A  major  part  of  the  task  of  maintaining 
or  restoring  a  quality  environment  must  be 
assumed  by  local  governments  In  ooopera- 
tion  with  and  with  the  support  of  business 
interesu,  private  organisations,  and  private 
citizens. 

How.  if  at  all,  wlU  your  community  meet 
the  challenge  of  providing  environmental 
quality?  What  programs  are  needed  to  attain 
and  maintain  a  quality  environment  and 
how  will  these  programs  be  implemented? 
If  you  do  not  attempt  to  influence  local  p<rf- 
icy  on  such  Issues,  who  will?  Will  anyone? 
Many  envtronmental  programs  fall  to  ma- 
terialize, not  because  they  were  stxongly 
opposed,  but  simply  because  no  one  pro- 
moted them. 

This  pamphlet  sviggests  several  action 
steps    and    guidelines    for   effective    citizen 


action.  Although  local  conditions  will  often 
call  for  modiflcatlons,  these  guidelines  are 
suggested  as  general  measures  for  improving 
the  chances  for  success. 

Define  the  problem  or  Utue 
The  first  thing  that  must  be  done  is  to 
define  the  problem.  A  concise  analysis  of 
the  problems  facing  the  environment  is  nec- 
essary if  you  are  to  understand  the  problem, 
formulate  spedflc  action  plans,  and  com- 
municate your  ideas  to  others. 

Become  ia/onyted 

Once  you  have  satisfactorily  defined  the 
pcotflem.  It  is  Important  to  obtain  tbe  addl- 
Uonal  facta.  You  should  seek  to  gstber  what- 
ever information  is  relevant  to  the  particu- 
lar situation,  and  to  keep  up  to  date. 

The  mass  media— radio,  televlsicni,  the 
newapivers,  and  magaslnes— are  Increasln^y 
preeenUng  their  audiences  with  pertinent 
information  on  current  Issues.  Although  fie- 
quently  limited  to  a  t>ilef  examination  of 
parOeular  issues,  their  content  quality  is 
normally  very  good.  Local  radio,  television, 
or  newspapers  may  focus  In  depth  on  en- 
vironmental problems  facing  the  community. 
Encourage  yours  to  do  so. 

Attending  pubUe  meetings,  bearings,  and 
conferences  provides  further  opportunities 
to  gather  and  disseminate  facta  and  opinions. 
On  such  oocaslons  the  alert  observer  could 
obtain  substantive  economic  and  poUtlcal 
information  and  could  estimate  tbe  extent 
of  support  for  various  positions  while  Iden- 
tifying tbe  nature  of  that  suppwt.  Informa- 
tion exchanges  with  tbe  opposition  can  be 
extremely  valuable  because  they  ctftan  give 
rise  to  the  possibility  of  devising  an  acoept- 
able  compromise.  It  should  be  recognised 
that  more  than  one  satisfactory  solution  to 
a  problem  may  exist. 

Whenever  possible,  gather  information 
through  first-hand  observation.  IndivldiuJ 
or  group  field  trips,  for  example,  to  a  pro- 
posed park  site  or  wildlife  saxuBtuary,  a  pol- 
luted water  reeource,  or  a  source  of  air  pollu- 
tion may  prove  extremely  helpful. 

Individuals  and  groups  can  acquire  much 
information  through  their  own  efforta  in 
researching  the  literature,  attending  pubUc 
meetings  and  hearings,  conducting  or  at- 
tending group  discussions  and  conferences, 
and  making  personal  observations. 

In  addition  to  government  officials  In  your 
own  community,  agencies  in  state  govern- 
ment and  state  universities  are  good  sources 
of  information.  Several  federal  agencies  aUo 
maintain  offices  on  tbe  local  levti.  Represent- 
atives of  the  United  States  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service,  for  example,  are  located  in 
nearly  every  county  In  the  nation.  Check 
your  telephone  dlrectcn-y  under  your  stata 
government  and  federal  government  listings. 

Develop  a  plan 

Whether  you  form  a  new  group  or  Join  an 
existing  organization,  the  next  step  Is  to 
develop  a  plan  of  action.  Your  plan  should 
mclude,  to  the  extent  that  It  is  possible,  a 
listing  of  the  sequences  of  the  eventa  and 
activities  to  be  accomplished  and  of  indi- 
viduals, both  in  and  out  of  public  office,  to 
be  contacted;  a  description  of  the  nature  of 
petitions  or  Information  to  be  conveyed;  a 
summary  of  tactics  for  gaining  public  sup- 
port; and  a  schedule  of  meetings,  confer- 
ences, and  hearings  to  be  organized  or  at- 
tended, and  other  necessary  arrangementa  to 
be  made. 

It  may  be  desirable  to  develop  a  time 
schedule  for  the  implementation  of  various 
pliases  of  your  plan  of  action  so  that  It  is 
possible  to  evaluate  your  actual  progress 
sgalnst  that  expected  at  the  outset.  The 
proper  timing  of  activities  for  maximum 
effect  and  the  early  recognition  that  the  ful- 
fillment of  certain  conditions  Is  prerequisite 
to  later  eventa  should  be  facilitated  by  a 
carefully  conceived,  time-budgeted  plan  of 
action.  If  various  parta  of  the  plan  are  to  be 


accomplished  by  different  committees,  it  is 
Important  to  coordinate  committee  activities 
so  that  your  position  wlU  be  heard  before 
policy  Is  officially  formulated — ^before,  in 
other  words.  It  is  too  late. 

Your  goal  Is  to  turn  your  ideas  into  action. 
Local  circumstances  may  require  variations, 
but  ordinarily  the  public  officials  of  your 
community  are  a  good  place  to  start.  If  you 
have  previously  solicited  their  assistance  for 
data  or  advice  and  have  kept  them  informed 
of  your  progress  in  formulating  a  proposal  te 
achieve  your  objectives,  a  major  task  may 
have  already  been  accomplished.  They  may 
weU  already  appreciate  and  even  sympathise 
with  your  intentions,  particularly  if  they 
helped  to  formulate  your  group's  objective. 
If  they  are  not  fanUllar  with  your  prepara- 
tory efforta.  attempt  to  Inform  them  with  a 
concisely  stated  history  of  yoiu'  endeavor. 
They  are  probably  aware  of  the  research  and 
tboui^t  that  has  gone  into  your  pn^xMai 
and  tbe  intensity  at  support  behind  it. 

A  variety  of  methods  may  be  used  to  publi- 
cise your  Ideas  and  gain  public  support  for 
your  proposal:  letters  to  the  editor,  editorl- 
als,\or  feature  articles  in  the  local  news- 
ptipvt;  weekly  environmental  action  columns, 
radio  and  television  announcementa,  panel 
discussions,  'talk"  programs,  documentaries, 
or  other  Informative  programs;  handbUU  or 
fact  sheeta;  and  organized  q>eaklng  tours. 

The  above  examples  of  measures  to  gain 
support  for  your  policy  proposal  are,  obvi- 
ously, illustrative  and  far  from  exhaustive. 
Knowledge  of  the  local  community  and  the 
nature  of  your  iiropasal  should  suggest  some 
measures  as  highly  applicable  and  others  as 
obTloiisly  Inapproprtato. 

Whatever  endeavor  you  undertalce.  Think 
Big  I  That  Is,  develop  and  recommend  a  plan 
that  will  adequately  serve  tbe  purpose;  cms 
that  will  achieve  the  proposed  objectives. 
Consider  the  long  range  eflecto  of  your  pro- 
posal and  the  ramifications  of  Ita  adoption 
on  the  environment  and  on  your  community. 
Think  and  act  in  the  broadest  ecological 
terms  and  urge  others  to  do  likewise. 

(Second  adttion  prepared  by:  Dr.  William 
B.  Stapp,  Or.  James  Swan,  Dr.  Spenser  Hav- 
lick.  Mr.  Chris  Hard,  Mr.  Doug  Fulton,  Ifr. 
Fred  Klngwlll— editor.) 


INVESnOATION  OP  U80  IN 

vonvrAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspim  )  is  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  publicly 
releasing  today  new  statements  revealing 
that  Sam  Andarsoo,  USO's  executive  di- 
rector was  aware  of  and  may  have  bene- 
fited from,  alleged  oormpt  practices  In 
USO  Vietnam  operations. 

I  have  written  to  BlaJ.  Oen.  Francis 
Sampson— USA,  retlred-^requesting  that 
he  remove  Mr.  Anderson  from  any  in- 
volvement In  the  USO's  current  Investi- 
gation. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  since  such  serious 
allegations  have  been  leveled  at  Mr. 
Anderson,  questioning  not  only  his  judg- 
ment but  possible  involvement  in  Illegal 
activities,  he  should  not  be  Involved  In 
the  Investigation  In  any  way. 

If  what  my  Informants  have  told  me 
is  true,  then  Mr.  Anderson  has  presided 
over  and  very  possibly  benefited  from  a 
major  multlmilUon-doUar  scandal  In- 
volving the  cheating  of  our  OI's  In  Viet- 
nam. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  may  know, 
the  USO  is  presently  conducting  its  own 
investigation  of  the  growing  scandal.  The 
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Department  of  Defense  i&  also  Invc 
gating. 

One  of  the  statements  I  am  relee 
today  was  made  by  Mr.  Michael  Moriany, 
a  former  USO  staff  aide  and  secuiity 
guard.  Mr.  Morlarty  believes  that 
Anderson  was  made  aware  of  the  stealbig 
of  gifts  and  packages  sent  by  U.S.  co  n- 
panies  to  Vietnam.  He  was  also  told  by 
two  other  USO  officials,  Judy  Qrenbi  rg 
and  Shirley  Warner,  that  Andenpn 
benefited  from  a  35-percent  rakeofi 
lected  from  concessionaries  by  USO 
gon  director,  Chuck  LaMoy.  Mr.  Moria: 
also  personally  saw  LaMoy's  books  wh: 
revealed  the  35-percent  rakeoff 
Anderson  sponsored,  either  personally 
with  USO  funds,  a  Vietnamese 
group  giving  thcon  $3,000  worth  of  equi] 
ment  and  automobiles  valued  at  $10,001 
While  USO  personnel  were  using 
broken  down  scout  vehicle,  the  Vietna 
mese  singers  had  brandnew  cars. 

Another  one  of  my  Informants  ha 
told  me  that  Richard  Shireman,  Mj 
Anderson's  successor  as  USO  director  i 
Vietnam,  weis  told  to  hide  from  the  mill 
tary  the  Illegal  purchase  of  $70,000  wort 
of  merchandise  by  former  USO  club  di- 
rector, Richard  Alexander.  J 

We  do  not  have  legal  proof  that  M  -. 
Anderson  was  engaged  in  Illegal  actlv  - 
ties,  but  the  belief  that  he  was  is  ai  - 
parently  widespread  and  based  in  po  't 
on  specific  allegations.  Not  removii  g 
him  completely  from  the  present  USO  ii  - 
vestigation,  makes  a  mockery  and  far  e 
of  that  Investigation. 

I  am  also  today  asking  Secretary  <  t 
Defense  Melvln  Laird  to  disclose  the  e?  ■ 
tent  and  the  nature  of  the  brewing  US  > 
scandal. 

The  American  people  must  be  assur<  \ 
that  funds  given  to  USO  are  helping  o  r 
OI's,  not  promoting  a  syndicate  that  e  - 
ploits  them. 

Several  suldltional  witnesses,  like  \  r. 
Moriarty,  have  come  forward  since  I 
first  aimounced  this  investigation  of  tl « 
alleged  USO  scandal.  What  is  shockii  g 
is  that  many  former  USO  employees  lil  ;e 
Mr.  Morlarty  felt  earlier  that  blowli  g 
the  whistle  was  useless  because  top  UE  [) 
officials  like  Sam  Anderson  would  su  >- 
press  any  Investigation. 

The  testimony  and  the  letters  to  Oe  i- 
eral  Sampson  and  Secretary  Laird  fc  - 
low: 

In  IMVMW 

B.  This  Is  an  Interview. 

P.  OK  It'a  Ttieaday  AprU  SB.  8:00  VU,  «ie 
Interview  la  wltb  Mike  Moriarty.  BlU 
drlck,  Peter  Oruensteln. 

B.  Mike  what  did  you  do  while  you 
In  Vietnam  for  tI.S.O. 

M.  I   waa   In   charge   of  security  for 
USO  for  about  11  months. 

B.  You  were  the  security  guard  reapoAsl- 
ble  for  the  eecurtty  at  the  X7SO  8al|on 
building  In  Xb»  evenUig. 

M.  Tea,  I  locked  up  every  nl^t,  ohi 
personally  searched  all  Vietnamese  enterl' 
and  leaving  so  they  didn't  steal  anyth 
I  locked  myself  in  completely,  there's 
other  way  In. 

B.  What  could  you  tell  us  about  what 
heard  In  funeral  about  Mr.  Anderson,  i 
was  then  in  charge  of  USO  In  Vietnam. 

M.  It    was    my    understanding    throu{  i 
other  people  not  directly  that  I  can  partlcr 
larly  prove  that  he  was.  the  other  peop  e 
tbat  I  tallted  to  and  wltb  that  were  stifl 
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members  USO  and  directors  of  USO's  they 
told  me  that  he  was  Involved  In  setting 
up  ccmceaslonalree  and  taking  ontnmlsstops 
over  and  above  what  the  bookkeeping  de- 
partment had  records  of  as  well  as  setting 
up  Pat  Lam  and  the  Shot  Ouns.  which  Is 
a  musical  group  that  entertained  every 
Wednesday  and  iisually  Saturday  for  USO 
In  Saigon  as  well  as  at  various  times  at  other 
USOb. 

P.  Who  Is  Pat  Lam? 

M.  Pat  Lam  la  a  I  think  he's  about  a 
private  In  the  Vietnamese  army  and  the 
rest  of  tkls  group  Is  also  military  and  they 
are  active  In  the  military,  although  they 
stay  In  some  sort  of  capacity  which  allows 
them  freedom  unlike  other  military,  they 
are  always  entertalzUng  or  whatever  pull 
they  get  In  some  high  place. 

P.  Can  you  describe  In  some  depth  some 
of  the  Illegal  activities  that  Anderson  was 
as  I  understand  It  la  the  bead  of  USO  world 
wide  was  Involved  In. 

M.  The  activities  Involved  were  utilizing 
the  U.S.  planes,  that  la  planes  that  were 
supposed  to  be  for  mllltaiy  personnel  serv- 
ing In  Vietnam  f  or  R  &  R  purposes  or  leave 
piu-poses,  whatever.  As  far  as  seating  capac- 
ity allows,  the  capacity  being  say  two  filghts 
a  year  for  a  years  tour,  tree  flights  which 
are  given  to  USO  personnel  as  though  they 
were  military.  So  these  personnel  were  al- 
lowed more  than  two  flights  due  to  his  ar- 
ranging the  paper  work  and  misappropri- 
ating US  planes. 

P.  Now  this  Is  not  a  question  of  getting 
special  favors  from  friends  he  had  In  the 
Army,  but  actually  It  waa  Involved  with 
paper  work.  Is  that  right? 

M.  That's  true.  They  were  going  out  and 
buying,  they  were  going  out.  not  on  R  &  R 
trips  specifically  but  on  buying  trips  In 
which  they  went  out  and  bought  Items 
which  were  sold  In  concessions  which  they 
had  shipped  In  and  didn't  have  to  pay  cua- 
toma  on  coming  through  USO.  And  In  other 
worda  they  were  cheating  the  Vietnamese 
economy  aa  tax  dollar  ""tn'ng  In  aa  Imports. 
And  they  were  selling  this  merchandise 
through  a  fake  oonoeaslonalre,  In  other 
words  the  OI  was  lead  to  believe  that  the 
person  he  was  buying  the  stuff  from  waa 
sort  of  the  one  in  business  who  bought  the 
stuff  and  actually  sold  It  but  In  fact  they 
were  Just  selling  it  for  the  USO  for  a  sub- 
stantial profit. 

P.  And  they  were  cheating  the  U.S.  mili- 
tary out  of  a  &  R  by  getting  extra  flights  Il- 
legally for  USO  personnel  right? 

M.  That's  correct. 

P.  What  about  how  do  you  Icnow  that 
Anderson  had  personal  knowledge  of  these 
actlvltlM  or  had  personal  gain  by  it. 

M.  WeU  I  talked  to  his  bookkeeper. 

B.  What's  her  name? 

M.  His,  he's  got  a  male  bookkeeper,  that  for 
the  life  of  me  I  can't  think  of  his  name,  but 
he  Is  Vietnamese,  his  bookkeeper  at  various 
times  Is  disgruntled  with  the  way  things  are 
running  as  well  as  several  of  the  other  Viet- 
namese staff  which  confided  In  me  because 
I  was  the  only  one  that  was  a  friend  to  them 
becauae  I  was  an  English  teacher  In  the  Viet- 
namese area. 

P.  What  specifically  did  he  tell  you?  the 
bookkeeper. 

M.  Well  the  bookkeeper  at  various  times 
Indicated  to  me  that  there  were  extra  high 
profits,  that  there  were  things  that  were 
being  written  up  that  weren't  correct,  that 
he  was  keeping  two  separate  sets  of  books, 
more  or  less,  whether  they  are  still  available 
I  don't  know.  For  Instance  they  showwl  on 
their  books  that  the  conoeaslonalraa  paid 
the  USO  moet  of  them  paid  15%  but  In  fact 
were  paying  SO  and  the  records  of  the  USD 
should  show  16%  but  the  oonc— Innslree 
were  testifying  I  think  that  they  actually 
paid  50,  and  36%  goes  into  somebody's 
pocket. 


P.  And  Anderson  hod  direct  responsibility 
for  these  books  and  worked  directly  with 
iilm.  Is  that  right? 

M.  The  way  it  worked  most  of  the  time  was 
before  the  conoeaslonalree  was  allowsd  to  op- 
erate, they  had  to  they  were  pretty  well 
Interrogated  quite  a  lot,  they  usually  cams 
from  the  better  families  and  they  woe 
usually  Chinese,  which  la  why  Miss  Phn 
didn't  like  them.  I  know  one  was  fired  be- 
cause of  complaining  about  the  amount  of 
money  she  had  to  pay  into  the  USO  and  I 
Know  Mlse  Phu  knows  who  that  was  I  think 
that  was  the  only  Vietnamese  they  ever  had 
In  the  eonceestona. 

B.  Who  fired  him? 

M.  She  was  fired  from  the  head  office 
which  would  mean  Mr.  Anderson's  office. 

B.  What  waa  the  reaaon  ahe  was  fired? 

M.  No  one  would  actually  come  right  out 
and  say  11  but  they  said  he  was  complaining 
about  Vietnam  but  ahe  waa  actually  getting 
a  kickback  after  .  .  . 

B.  Do  you  have  any  particular,  who  waa 
told  you  the  difference  that  88%  waa  in  fact 
going  Into  Anderson's  pocket? 

M.  The  past  director  of  USO  TanSoHnut 
and  a  temporary  director  of  USO  Saigon. 

B.  And  what  were  their  names? 

M.  Judy  Orenberg  who  Is  now  In  Seattle. 

B.  How  do  you  spell  her  name? 

M.  O  R  IN  HERO,  ORKNBUBO.  I'm  sorry, 
had  Indicated  to  me  that  this  was  going  on 
as  well  aa  theae.  Shirley  Warren,  who  waa 
director. 

P.  OK.  Now  going  back  to  the  bookkeep- 
ing operation  for  the  moment,  the  book- 
keeper waa  hired  by  Anderson.  Anderson  had 
authority  to  fire  him  or  her  and  presumably 
vras  directly  responsible  to  Anderson  and 
Anderson  would  have  known  for  Instance  tt 
I  assume  to  understand  If  there  were  two 
sets  of  books  being  kept.  Is  that  right? 

M.  That's  correct.  To  the  best . . .  profits 
they  were  taking  In  say  In  the  restaurant 
faculty  usually  no  restaurant  could  compete 
with  the  finest  restaurants  In  town.  No  ques- 
tion aa  far  as  Income.  They  collected  the  cash 
register  In  fact  three  times  a  day  becauae 
of  the  amount  of  money  that  was  In  there. 

B.  What's  luiusual  about  that,  they  were 
doing  a  lot  of  business. 

M.  The  amount  of  money  running  tbiough 
the  cash  register  versus  what  tlMlr  sipsniss 
were  was  a  tremendous  difference,  M  mH 
certain  Items  like  that  were  donated,  tat  in- 
stance coco-cola,  that  comes  In  donated  X 
assume  by  the  U.S.  government  or  '''M''Mr^^^ 
bottling  company  or  whatever.  It  Just  ( 
In  donated  and  that  Is  (or  the  Oil  and  i 
Umes  they  would  wind  up  across  the  «uunt» 
for  20  cents. 

P.  Tou  mean  there  was. 

M.  It  was  donated  tor 

P.  For  the  expressed  purpose  of  being  given 
to  the  OIs? 

M.  That's  correct,  as  well  as  sometimes 
they  were  sold  to  both  Vietnamese  for  In- 
stance the  staff  that  worked  there  as  well 
as  other  US  Personnel  which  were  not  au- 
thorized to  use  the  PX,  In  other  words 

B.  Who  sold  them  the  coco-cola 

M.  Well  various  staff  or  whatever  that  they 
were  directed  to  do  by  USO.  For  Instance, 
there  was  a  price  list  which  U  In  the  maU 
room,  the  price  list  on  the  wall  In  the  mall 
room  told  how  much  certain  items  would  be 
sold  for  across  the  counter  to  U.S.  personnel 
or  who  ever  came  In  and  wanted  It  which 
was  In  violation  at  the  PX  regulations  be- 
cause they  weren't  authorlasd  PX  faetUttes. 

P.  Now  how  do  you  know  that  money  w«s 
used  went  back  Into  the  pockets  of  Ander- 
son and  other  USO  personnel  and  certainly 
didn't  go  back  into  USO  funds  was  used  by 
USO  for  quite  legal  purpoass. 

M.  Well  there  seemed  never  to  be  enough 
money  since  In  conversations  I  used  to  have 
direct  access  for  instance  to  Taiisohnut's 
books  becauae  while  I  worked  out  there  I 
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worked  with  then  on  the  books  becauae  lor 
a  while  when  Judy  oame  theae  «he  tfldnt 
trust  Miss  Phn  who  was  the  bookkeeper. 
Naturally  belag  a  new  director  ahe  suspsets 
everybody  and  wants  to  know  what  was  volng 
on  so  I  checked  Miss  Pbu's  books  on  asveral 
occasions  and  this  was  undw  the  dlrsotton 
of  her  and  I'm  sure  that  Anderson  didnt 
know  I  was  doing  this. 

B.  What  was  wrong  with  books? 

M.  Her  books  were  fine  but  the  dlflerenoe 
would  be  between  her  books  and  the  books  In 
the  ofllce  as  well  as  the  amount  of  money. 

B.  Did  you  ever  have  a  chance  to  compare 
Ittas  Pbu's  books  with  the  books  that  were 
in  the  main  office? 

M.  Not  at  the  same  time  but  I  had  been 
able  to  look  at,  not  month  for  month  but  one 
opportunity  I  did  see  USO  Saigon's  bocAs  for 
aU  of  Vietnam  shawlng  exactly  the  Inoome 
per  month  for  every  one  of  the  USO's  tlie 
axpensee  per  month  for  every  USO. 

B.  Did  the  income  contain  for  Tansohnut 
at  the  USO  at  Saigon  jive  with  what  you 
found  in  Miss  Phu's  books? 

M.  No,  they  dldnt. 

B.  What  was  the  difference  approximately? 

M.  The  difference  was  pretty  great  not 
knowing  completely  how  they  wtH'ked  the 
change  from  one  to  the  other.  I  think  part 
of  the  change  was  In  the  amount  at  money 
that  supposedly  they  paid  for  a  lot  of  items 
for  instance,  while  USO  had  to  buy  items 
across  the  counter  meaning  from  the  Vlet- 
nameee  economy  sometimes.  And  when  this 
would  happen  this  would  give  them  a  good 
chance  to  change  the  books  because  they 
would  end  up  with  paper  showing  they  paid 
a  lot  more  than  what  they  did  which  would 
bring  the  books  It  would  allow  an  eecape 
of  money  for  Instance,  paying  for  entertain- 
ment, paying  for  supplies  If  so  Its  virtually 
easy  to  put  a  receipt  In  yotu'  books  saying 
you  paid  someone  a  certain  amount  of  money 
when  there  is  no  way  to  check  how  much 
they  did  pay.  Because  with  the  Vietnamese, 
for  instance.  If  you  paid  them  partly  mpc 
and  partly  plasters  which  was  Vletnameee 
currency,  they  are  not  going  to  complain 
becaiiae  there  are  getting  way  ahead  by  get- 
ting mpc. 

P.  MFC  is  military  currency? 

M.  Tee. 

P.  What  sort  of  specific  things  did  you  see 
In  the  boolcs  which  made  you  believe  that 
there  was  actual  graft  and  accounted  for  the 
discrepancy  In  these  two  seta  of  books  that 
you  were  talldng  about. 

M.  It  was  easy  to  get  a  receipt,  nothing  is 
actually  done  bualneaslllce  as  we  do  here 
In  the  U.S.  They  don't  give  an  exact  receipt 
for  what  you  buy.  In  other  words.  If  I  went 
In  and  bought  some  Vietnamese  camera,  I 
could  have  any  sort  of  receipt  I  wanted.  I 
could  have  a  receipt  saying  that  I  paid, 
what  I  paid,  leas  or  more  depending  on  what 
my  purpoaes  wo>uld  be.  If  I  wanted  to  sell 
It  to  someone  else  I  could  get  a  receipt  say- 
ing I  paid  more.  If  I  wanted  to  take  it  to  the 
U.S.  rd  get  one  less.  They  are  doing  the  same 
thtaig  with  all  the  miscellaneous  Involcee,  the 
art  work,  the  Jewelry,  the  pictures  they  had 
an  Artist  painted  and  supplied  them  with 
pictures  of  which  they  were  doing  the  same 
sort  of  thing.  In  other  words.  Inflating  the 
prices  so  that  It  looked  like  it  was  higher 
than  they  bought  It,  actuaUy  paying  a  lot 
less  which  meant  that  somewhere  they  had 
a  margin  of  money  which  they  wouldn't  have 
to  account  for. 

P.  ThU  u  a  speclflc  example  where  they 
might  Import  Jewelry  from  Bangkok  and 
put  It  at  a  dollar  per  piece,  get  a  receipt  say 
for  8  dollan  whatever,  and  then  sell  it  at  3 
dollars  or  4  dollars. 

M.  Srtl  It  for  80,  say  they  buy  It  for  a  doJ- 
w  and  they  get  a  receipt  saying  they  paid 
10  and  seU  It  at  30.  weU  the  commission 
would  be  to  the  USO  supposedly  16%  of  30 
dollars  while  they  also  have  a  set  flgure 


whloh.  they  paid  the  Vietnamese  for  selling 
the  stuff,  so  the  dlffcrenoe  between  16% 
they  sre  suppose  to  get  and  the  actual 
amount  that  was  the  difference  between  what 
the  Vietnamese  were  paid  for  seUlng  the 
Item  and  the  cost,  shlppage  and  sale  price  Is 
the  money  that  they  don't  have  to  account 
for  which  usually  I  would  aay  would  amount 
to  about  say  a  930  aale  pretty  close  to  20. 

B.  How  do  you  know  that  this  Is  true,  did 
you  see  this  in  the  books,  bow  could  you. 

M.  I  dldnt  see  It  in  the  books  mys^.  I  was 
told  by  a  director  in  the  USO  that  she  sus- 
pected it  going  on  and  that  she  had  been 
told  It  was  golQg  on  through  the  Vietnamese 
staff.  This  operation  was  in  progress  In  this 
sort  of  arrangement. 

P.  This  sort  of  arrangement  going  on 
would  require  knowledge  I  assume  by  USO 
personnel  at  the  highest  levels  at  least  at 
the  speclflc  USO. 

M.  The  USO  highest  level  Is  the  organisa- 
tion which  seU  up  all  Uie  conceaslonalrea. 
If  let's  say  I  wanted  to  be  a  concessionaire 
In  the  USO  I  would  not  Just  go  to  that  di- 
rector, I  would  have  to  be  approved  by  that 
director  and  then  sent  In  to  talk  to  Mr.  An- 
derson, his  Inner-offloe  group  and  be  ac- 
cepted by  them  at  their  terms,  before  they 
would  allow  me  to. 

B.  In  other  words.  Anderson  waa  the  only 
guy  who  was  authorized  to  assign  a  conces- 
sion to. 

M.  That's  true,  as  well  as,  for  Instance 
there  was  one  group  that  waa  kicked  out  of 
the  concession  and  there  was  quite  a  bit  of 
complaint  and  hard  feelings  whatever  and  It 
was  pretty  hard  to  find  out  what  exactly 
happened  through  the  Vietnamese  that 
worked  at  USO  Saigon.  I  was  told  that  this 
was  pressing  because  they  dldnt  want  to  pay. 
They  Just  were  tired  to  paying  the  high 
amount  of  money  the  USO  required  in  order 
to  allow  them  a  concession. 

P.  What  other  evidence  do  you  have  that 
Anderson  himself  either  covered  up  or 
squelched  possible  Investigations  of  wrong- 
doing within  his  organization  or  being  bene- 
fited himself  from  wrongdoing? 

M.  WeU  there  was  a  fire  in  USO  Saigon  in 
1969  and  they  were  supposed  to  have  an 
Investigation  into  the  fire  to  find  out  what 
the  actual  reasonable  cause  for  the  fire  and 
whei  the  flre  Inspectors  came  to  check  the 
place,  because  I  had  reported  to  them  that 
I  knew  something  was  vrrong  the  day  before, 
meaning  that  at  4:10  In  the  morning  the 
lights  came  on  while  I  was  there,  the  switch 
was  on  in  the  btUldlng  and  the  only  one 
with  aceess  to  the  control  panel  would  turn 
the  lights  on,  I  reported  to  them  that  morn- 
ing that  the  lights  had  been  rewired,  the 
whole  wiring  system  and  no  one  had  it 
checked  the  following  day  the  building 
burned  down  to  the  ground  claiming  to  be 
a  wiring  deflclency  which  is  groas  negltgenee 
because  there  is  no  way  you  can  turn  the 
wires  on  or  turn  the  lights  on  without  re- 
wiring aU  the  switches  because  like  I  had  a 
panel  of  switches  about  two  and  a  half  feet 
long  Just  to  double  throw  switches,  and 
whenever  they  are  off  I  went  out  and  otweked 
them  when  the  lights  came  on  at  4:10  In 
the  morning,  being  the  only  one  In  the  build- 
ing I  was  terrified  and  I  went  out  and 
checked  the  switches,  the  switches  were  still 
off.  I  turned  the  switches  up  to  see  If  I  could 
break  the  circuit  and  obviously  the  switches 
had  been  all  rewired  around  and  I  r^>orted 
this  In  the  n>omlng. 

B.  Who  did  you  reixirt  it  to? 

M.  I  reported  It  to  Wmn.  whloh  Is  the  head 
of  aides.  I  dont  know  what  her  last  name  Is, 
bar  flxst  name  is  Fvn.  she's  been  there 
around  4  years,  part  of  ttM  fumlturs  ...  I 
reported  it  to  Ohuck  LaMoy  when  he  came  in. 
Jack  Rogers,  who  Is  the  head  of  the  tele- 
phone, and  he  also  quit  because  he  couldn't 
take  it.  he's  a  good  one  and  he  ooiUd  be  found 
I  reported  It  to  nearly  everyone.  I  was  qtUte 
shaken  to  say  the  lesst  I  sat  there  and 


B.  IXd  you  tell  Anderson  about  it? 

M.  I  don't  know  If  I  told  blm  personally 
at  that  time  I  may  have  told  him.  I  know  I 
told  at  least  Brownie,  which  is  one  of  his 
staff  aides.  Before  leaving  I  have — I  teach 
school  In  the  morning  at  7:00  as  part  of  my 
military  duties,  so  I  opened  the  USO  at  that 
time  when  the  first  aid  comes  on  and  then 
leave  and  come  back  at  night  and  I  did  re- 
port to  at  least  half  a  dozen  people  what  had 
happened,  the  surprising  thing  about  It  was 
when  the  Fire  Marshall  came,  I  was  not  to 
talk  to  him.  In  other  words,  I  was  never  given 
the  opportunity  to  talk  to  the  Fire  Marshall. 

B.  Who  decided  who  talked  to  the  Fire 
Marshall? 

M.  This  came  from  the  Inner  office  from 
Mr.  Anderson.  For  Instance  I  was  told  that 
see,  there  were  a  few  multl-mllllon  dollar 
projects  Involved  that  are  under  ISenate  Ap- 
propriations that  had  something  to  do  with 
funds  in  the  USO  and  they  couldn't  afford 
to  have  anything  at  all  come  out,  it  may 
squelch  some  of  the  appropriations  for 
whatever  use  that  they  operate  and  they 
didn't  want  any  sort  of  investigation  to  go 
any  f  luther  than  necessary  In  order  to  keep 
from  slowing  down  these  funds  or  what- 
ever. 

P.  What  motive  was  behind  the  fire,  what, 
why  are  you  suspicious  what  did  they  have 
to  hide? 

M.  As  far  as  I'm  concerned  the  time  that 
the  fire  occurred  I  being  there  all  the  time 
I  know  when  the  place  Is  full  or  when  it's 
not  and  It  seemed  to  me  that  we  were  run- 
ning about  half  or  less  than  the  normal 
stocks  that  we  did  supply.  The  only  thing 
that  we  bad  an  abundance  of  at  that  time 
was  coco-cola  and  it  was  all  stored  on  stage. 
There  Is  a  possibility  that  some  of  the  rec- 
ords, they  wanted  more  money  from  people 
the  USO  hadn't  been  getting,  I  know  at  that 
time  had  not  been  good  support  from  the 
states  and  this  operation  reqxilred  a  lot  of 
donations  when  it  hit  the  pafyers  that  the 
USO  Saigon  had  burned  down  which  was  the 
head  of  the  office  of  the  USO  Saigon  they 
wouldnt  be  able  to  get  their  money  together 
and  so  on  and  there  were  a  lot  of  donations 
coming  In  at  that  time  which  had  been  very 
slight  up  to  that  point  because  I  myself  was 
asked  to  try  to  see  if  I  could  And  someone  to 
raise  money  for  a  film  that  we  wanted  to 
show,  a  film  that  I  think  the  United  Artists 
sponsored  where  you  pay  $320  and  get  on 
their  mailing  list  and  they  send  you  wired 
film  a  week,  not  the  current  ones  but  the 
old  ones  which  we  wanted  to  show.  Saigon 
USO  they  wanted  appropriations  for  sup- 
posedly. And  suddenly  there  became  all  kinds 
of  money  for  everything. 

P.  Doeent  It  sound  a  Uttle  far  fetched 
Mike  that  they  would  bum  down  one  of  their 
main  buildings  in  order  to  promote  contri- 
butions. In  any  event  that  wouldnt  reflect 
personally  on  Anderson's  personal  profit  mo- 
tives would  It?  Or  any  body  else's. 

M.  This  Is  something  that  Is  pretty  hard 
to  aay.  At  that  time  they  wanted  to  do  exten- 
sive work  on  the  buildings,  for  Instance  they 
wanted  to  build  a  new  stage  for  drama  club 
or  whatever  that  they  were  hoping  to  get 
started.  Tbey  had  a  lot  of  things  that  they 
wanted  to  do  that  supposedly  there  was  no 
money  for.  They  had  purchased  a  couple  of 
new  pieces  of  equipment  but  some  of  the 
older  equipment  was  about  the  end  of  Its 
leg,  for  instance,  the  freezers  and  so  on. 

P.  So  you  do  believe  the  reason  that  was 
the  only  possible  reaaon  fimmlng  It  was  done 
intentionally. 

M.  I  dont  know  what  their  fire  Insurance 
was  and  U  there  was  any  or  exactly  how  far 
this  thing  ooUId  go  but  there  was  serious 
damage  to  say  the  least.  It  brought  a  lot  of 
good  publicity  for  the  USO  and  during  the 
way  the  wiring  had  happened  and  no  one 
taking  any  notice  of  It  and  It  was  indicated 
to  me  by  some  of  the  USO  staff  that  they 
had  ftit  for  quite  a  long  time  that  some 
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ot  the  other  biilldlngs  In  the  same  blockkbat 
USO  was  on  had  been  wired  throughltbe 
USO  system  because  the  amount  of  the  4ec- 
trlclty  In  some  of  the  USOs  was  about  8  tllies 
what  a  normal  building  that  size  would 
sume. 

B.  But  all  of  the  electricity  charges  were 
charged  to  the  USO? 

M.  All  of  the  electricity  charges  were 
charged  to  the  USO  in  some  •  •  •. 

B.  And  what  buildings  were  near  there 
that  might  conceivably  be  using  tlie  ri9c- 
trlclty? 

M.  There  were  several  apartment  bulU 
in  which  USO  staff  did  live  which  had 
conditioning  all  of  the  stuff  which  reqi 
high  voltage  which  could  very  easily 
charged  Into   this  system.   In   other 
supply  theae  other  buUdlnga  and — 

B.  Who  lived  In  these  USO  staff 
ments? 

M.  Just  various  staff  aom»  of  the 
sohnut  staff  lived  there  some  of  the!  Dion 
staff  lived  there.  Just   various  peoplf  that 
bad  aflUlaUons  with  USO. 

P.  Now  did  these  people  live  gedbrally. 
let's  take  Anderson  because  he's  th  most 
Important.  Did  do  you  know  what  a  proxi- 
mately his  salary  was? 

M.  I  would  say  his  salary  was  about  116  to 
$16  thousand  a  year. 

P.  Did  he  live  beyond  his  means? 

M.  Well  if  you  considered  giving  v  ihicles 
that  were  approximately  tlO  thousand  i  piece 
away  as  living  beyond  your  means.  J 

P.  Could  you  go  into  that  In  mora^depth. 

M.  For  Instance,  Pat  Lam  was  Aven  a 
vehicle  J 

P.  Pat  Lam  again  Is  the  Vietnamese 
private?  I 

M.  He's  a  private?  \ 

B.  Is  he  Chlneae  by  origin?  A 

M.  Th»t  I'm  not  sure  but  he  mky  be 
partly.  He's  IntMllgent  for  a  private  in  Viet- 
nam. 

P.  Let's  go  back  to  the  car — who  fltd  he 
give  the  car  to. 

M.  ITiat's  what  I'm  getting  to 

P.  Oh  I  see,  OK.  I'm  sorry. 

M.  The  girl  who  ran  the  Vletnameie  pot- 
tery, art  work  and  so  on  which  was  tU  Im- 
ported also  was  given  a  car. 

B.  Olven,  when  you  say  given  a  l»r  did 
USO  give  her  a  car? 

M.  Mr.  Andaraon  or  somehow  th^y  were 
ai^ropnaXed  a  car  through  the  USi 

B.  And  was  she — they  actuaUy  wer^  giving 
new  oars  or?  Wh*t  kind  of  cars? 

M.  They  are  foreign  whatever  type  I^  not, 
svire,  I  think  they  are  Renob. 

P.  How  do  you  know  they  caoH  from 
USO? 

M.  Well  because  they  said  they  cam  i  from 
USO  given  people  In  the  USO,  the  he  A,  the 
guy  who  does  all  the  buying  of  the  gi  xerles 
for  the  USO  had  been  given  a  car. 

B.  What  was  his  name. 

M.  I  don't  have  it.  he  was  there. 

P.  Pat  Lam  obviously  oouldnt  hav  s  been 
mi».iring  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  money  If  le  was 
merely  a  private  in  Vietnam. 

M.  About  $316  a  year. 

P.  But  he  was  very  close  was  he  vi^th  An- 
derson? What  wms  their  relationshi] 

M.  Their  relationship  was  more  a  kuslness 
venture,  Mr.  Anderson  completely  sisnaored 
Pat  Lam  so  far  as  advertislog.  be  bovg^t  all 
of  his  equipment  approximately  13  .OOP  worth 


of  electronic  equipment  for  the  band 


buy  It 
>uy  it? 


B.  Tou  say  he  bought  th\s.  did  he 
personally  or  did  he  have  the  USO 

M.  That  I  don't  know,  somehow  f,  came 
from  the  office  of  the  USO. 

P.  Were  they  personal  friends,  how  hid  the 
director  of  USO  get  to  know  a  prlfate  in 
the  Vietnamese  Army  anyway. 

M.  That  I  don't  know,  1  was  ne^  told 
they  were,  It  was  a  special  relations)  ilp  was 
more  like  someone  would  treat  Mr.  A  >derson 
treated  Pat  Lam  more  like  he  was  hi  i  son.  I 


think  most  everyone  felt  that  Mr.  Anderaon 
had  almost  ad^^ted  Pat  Lam  as  his  son. 

B.  Did  you  ever  hesir  about  Mr.  Anderson 
and  Pat  Lam  having  a  ]<rinx  bank  account? 

M.  No. 

B.  Did  Pat  Lam's  wife  ever  have  a  oon- 
cessl(Mi  in  the  USO  when  you  were  there? 

M.  I  brieve  she  did. 

B.  What  was  her  name  do  you  remember? 
Does  LuLu  strike  a  bell? 

M.  No  but  I  have  a  picture  of  her. 

P.  Do  you  recall  what  kind  of  concession 
she  had? 

M.  No.  I  think  she's  either  the  one  that 
bad  the  artists  on  display  and  took  care  of 
all  of  the  outside  traditional  Vietnamese 
dress,  which  was  a  mail  order  business  that 
OIs  would  pick  up  a  cheap  fUl  in  the  meas- 
urements of  the  girl  friends  supposedly  send 
these  in  with  a  certain  amount  of  money 
about  three  times  twice  to  three  times  what 
the  dress  costs  to  have  made  on  the  Viet- 
namese economy  and  they  would  send  this 
Into  the  USO  and  supposedly  get  a  dress  back 
in  the  mall. 

B.  Did  they  get  the  dress  back? 

M.  I  don't  know,  I  dldnt  ever  order  one 
and  dldnt  have  any  actual  contact  with  It. 
That  was  a  mail  order  business  in  the  USO. 

P.  Going  back  to  the  cars,  you  mentioned 
two  people  that  either  Anderson  or  USO 
bought  cars  for,  about  how  much  did  these 
cars  cost? 

M.  They  are  probably  worth  about  tlO.OOO. 
$10,000  In  Vietnam  and  that's  due  to  the  im- 
port tax  which  Is  300%. 

P.  And  of  course  all  these  cars  had  to  be 
■jnported. 

M.  That's  true. 

P.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  instances 
where  Anderson  and  the  USO  bought  cars 
for  people? 

M.  No.  I  know  that  they  bad  problems 
securing  vehicles,  in  fact  4  of  the  actual  paid 
American  statT.  they  had  extreme  dlfflculty 
In  getting  vehicles.  They  had  an  old  scout 
that  was  on  his  last  leg  that  was  always  be- 
ing repaired,  they  had  a  military  }eep  which 
was  evidently  stolen. 

B.  Stolen  from  the  USO  or  mUltaryf 

M.  From  the  military. 

B.  And  eventually  got  into  the  hands  of 
the  USO? 

M.  That's  true. 

P.  How  do  you  know  It  was  sMen  ftom 
the  US.  military? 

M.  Because  It  was  a  UJB.  ]eep  and  was  a 
reasonably  new  one.  They  are  not  available 
on  the  market  unleas  they  are  stolen. 

B.  Could  you  tell  us  in  detail  about  money 
manipulations  that  allegedly  some  of  theae 
people  were  Involved  in.  bow  they  went  about 
getting  the  money  out  of  Vietnam. 

M.  The  money  manipulations  are  quite 
easy,  they  have  a  general  in  the  Vietnamese 
air  force  that  converted  green  to  mpc  at  ap- 
proxlnuktely  4  to  1. 

B.  Oreen  to  MFC  at  4  to  1? 

M.  Greens  to  MPC.  In  other  words  for  a 
dollar  green  Is  worth  green  being  $1  in  Viet- 
nam worth  $4  mpc  which  the  USO  could 
eaaily  bank  in  tbelr  account  at  the  Chase 
Manhattan,  which  does  all  their  banking 
into  the  Chase  Manhattan  bank  and  turn 
right  around  and  write  themselves  or  some 
fictitious  company  or  whatever  a  check  for 
a  certain  amotmt  and  deposit  It  anywhere 
they  like  which  would  be  converted  back  to 
green.  For  instance.  If  they  had  a  bank  In  the 
United  States  they  would  send  the  check  on 
to  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  to  the  bank  in  the 
XJS.  and  have  the  bank  or  have  someone  else 
mall  In  simply  greens.  $1,000  today  on  the 
market  would  be  $4,000  tomorrow.  Or  say 
convert  back  which  would  be  $16,000  the 
following  day.  It  always  multiplies  4  to  1. 

P.  How  do  they  get  the  green  In  first  place, 
aren't  they  worried  about? 

M.  Well  they  fly  the  green,  they  have  been 
flying  the  green  in  they  buy  from  VS.  and 


other  mlsoellaneouB  aallars  tbat  eome  aataore 
off  different  cargo  vessels  becaoae. 

B.  When  you  say  they  you  maan  USO? 

M.  USO.  The  office  staff  aida  are  not  au> 
tborlaed  to  do  it  but  the  staff  aids  are  told 
to  send  anyone  with  green  to  tbslr  mala 
office  and  they  will  convert  It  for  tbem.  The 
Vietnamese  banks  are  not  allowed  to  taks 
green. 

B.  Was  It  legal  for  the  USO  to  convert 
green. 

M.  No.  It's  a  violation  of  United  SUtes 
regulations. 

P.  Let  me  ask  one  preliminary  question. 
How,  why  was  green  worth  so  much  mere 
than  mpc,  after  all  mpc  was  worth  vertical 
when  you  got  finished  with  It  to  a  green, 
right? 

M.  WeU  the  difference  being  that  it's  worth 
more  to  the  Vietnamese  on  the  eoonmay 
because  the  OI  will  not  take  or  not  GIi 
let's  say  the  people  who  actually  r\m  the 
show  in  Vietnam,  the  people  who  the  Viet- 
namese officers  who  own  the  buildings,  the 
hotels,  the  houses  of  prostitution,  all  of  this. 
They  take  In  a  vast  amount  of  mpc  and 
mpo  Is  worthless  to  them  so  they  have  to 
buy  green  so  in  order  for  them  to  buy  green 
because  green  is  the  only  thing  that  is  any 
good  to  them  when  they  leave  the  country  or 
if  they  want  to  leave  the  country,  they  In 
turn  will  pay  4  to  1  to  get  this  green  so  that 
they  can  get  it  out  of  the  country. 

P.  Now  getlng  into  the  specifics  again,  how 
the  USO  personnel  specifically  what  USO 
personnel  were  deaimg  In  the  green  exchange. 
How  do  they  get  the  money  other  than  gain- 
ing other  USO  OIs  that  they  were  taking 
the  green  from  and  getting  mpcs  and  return- 
ing using  the  greens. 

M.  Not  OIs;  GIs  were  not  allowed  to  au> 
thorlze  greens  In  Vietnam? 

B.  Sailors. 

M.  The  Sailors  are  not  Vietnamese,  they 
are  International,  in  other  words  they  are 
off  international  ships,  they  would  be  a  Dutch 
ship  or  whatever  foreign  ship  is  carrying 
goods  to  Vietnam  that  would  come  In.  They 
also  brought  in  other  excursions  out  of  the 
country  for  Instance,  if  someone  flew  out  of 
the  country  to  on  a  trip  to  Bangkok  tbey 
might  Jtist  happen  to  bring  back  in  say 
$10,000  In  green. 

P.  Was  any  body  ever  caught  carrying 
greens  In? 

M.  There  was  a  major  in  the  Air  Poroa 
who  had  been  dating  one  of  the  USO  staff 
that  was  caught  at  the  airport  after  he  ar- 
rived In  Saigon  with  I  was  told  around  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars. 

B.  In  green?  What  happened? 

M.  This  was  a  prellntinary  investigation 
which  In  other  words  It  came  out  In  Stan 
and  Stripes  and  he  was  released. 

P.  He  wasn't  from  USO. 

M.  No  he  was  not  USO  staff  but  he  was 
pretty  well  aligned  with  several  of  the  people. 

B.  Why  do  you  think  the  investigation 
ended? 

M.  I  think  and  a  lot  of  other  people  think 
that  Mr.  Anderson  had  something  to  do  with 
It  because  he  would  get  anything  he  wanted 
anytime.  He  had  complete  cooperation  with 
the  military. 

P.  Do  you  have  any  evidence  that  Anderson 
himself  was  Involved  with  exchanging  of 
greens? 

M.  No  but  I  had  inquired  as  U  I  had  wanted 
to  exchange  greens  because  I  had  MFCs  only, 
where  one  would  convert  green  If  they  hsd 
it  on  the  market  in  order  to  get  the  prime 
rate,  for  instance  there  were  sevsral  rates 
for  green.  Tou  can  get  2tol,  3tol,  4tol 
where  everyone  was  being  the  prime  rate. 
If  one  wanted  to  convert  it  and  they  had 
several  thousands  of  dollars  for  instance, 
where  do  you  convert?  In  other  words.  I  was 
told  by  Brian  Sweeney  told  me  where  to  con- 
vert money  being  about  two  blocks  away 
from  Tansohnyt  USO. 
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B.  Did  he  teU  you  that  he  converted  money 
there? 

M.  WeU,  he  said  that  la  where  the  money 
la  converted  so  I  took  his  word  for  it  and 
went  out  Just  curiosity  and  wanted  to  see 
who  came.  X  saw  lilm  there.  I  saw  several  of 
the  USO  staff  oomlng  from  this  particular 
location. 

B.  Who? 

M.  I  have  never  seen  Mr.  Anderson,  but 
some  of  the  other  people  that  work  in  and 
around  that  area,  some  of  the  female  per- 
sonnel. Just 

M.  Chuck  LaMoy  vras  one,  yes. 

B.  The  public  relations  gal? 

M.  I  dont  know  If  I  ever  saw  her  there, 
they  generally  have  some  body  else  doing 
tbelr  ninnlng  for  them,  the  Vietnamese. 

p.  What  were  you  saying  about  Anderson? 
Tou  said  that  somebody  did  anybody  ever 
see  Anderson  doing  it?  Did  anylxxly  ever 
tdl  you  about  Anderson? 

M.  Mr.  Anderson  is  a  very  careful  man. 
He  runs  a  dictatorship  among  some  of  this 
staff  as  well  as  his,  he  allows  certain  people 
within  his  staff  to  run  a  dictatorship,  for 
instance,  in  the  kitchen  the  guy  that  runs 
there  who  is  in  charge  has  a  car,  that  is  in 
charge  of  buying  all  the  foods  and  so  en. 
If  someone,  for  Instance,  rubs  him  the  wrong 
way  hell  fire  him.  He  may  have  him  beaten 
up  or  wluktever. 

P.  He  has  them  beaten  up? 

M.  Tea,  what  ever  he  feels  is  necessary. 

P.  Do  you  have  any  evidence  on  that? 

M.  I  have  l>een  told  that  a  couple  of  them 
had  their  arms  broken. 

P.  Told  by  who? 

M.  Some  of  the  staff  were  terrified  of  this 
guy. 

P.  Of  Anderson? 

M.  No  of  kitchen  supervisor. 

P.  And  they  had  their  arms  broken  because 
of  whom? 

M.  Because  of  the  way  tbey  were  doing 
things,  maybe  they  were  stealing,  no  one 
knows  exactly  because  It  was  sort  of  an  inner 
click,  most  of  the  kitchen  aUff  only  speak 
Chinese  or  Vietnamese. 

P.  Who  broke  their  arms? 

M.  WeU  it  was  done  through  the  BUi>er- 
vlslon  of  the  Vietnamese,  I'm  sorry  Chinese 
fellow  that  runs  the  kitchen. 

B.  What's  his  name,  can  you  remember? 

M.  I'U  think  of  It. 

P.  Anderson  dldnt  order  it? 

M.  No,  its  sort  of  a  relationship  whereby 
Anderson  gave  thU  guy  abstdute  authority 
tci  do  whatever  he  feels  Is  necessary  In  ordsr 
to  keep  the  security  whatever — tbsy  reaUy 
fear  this  guy. 

P.  Did  people,  USO  jMisonnel  that  you 
had  contact  with  geoeistUy  feel  that  Ander- 
son was  In  on  ths  taks,  were  tbsre  any  sz- 
eeptlons.  did  anybody  you  cams  In  contact 
with  think  that  any  USO  personnel  or  other 
people  that  you  came  In  oontact  with  think 
tliat  bs  was  honsstf 

M.  No. 

B.  Did  they  think  he  was  incompetent 
rather  than  corrupt? 

M.  I've  heard  he  was  incompetent  most  of 
the  people  that  I  knew  him  could  not  under- 
stand how  he  managed  to  secure  his  poel- 
tion  as  long  as  he  had. 

P.  It  was  the  esse  that  people  thought  he 
was  Incompetent  or  not  anybody  thought 
that  he  was  consciously  crooked,  not  Just. 

M.  Hard  to  say  crooked  because  for  in- 
stance at  each  USO  realising  the  vast 
amounts  of  profits  that  came  in  to  any  USO. 
For  Instance  the  amount  of  money  that 
they  were  given  to  work  with  supposedly  be- 
ing 

P.  Let  me  digress  for  Just  a  moment.  Why 
did  you  leave  USO  and  when  did  you  leave 
USO? 

M.  Let's  see,  14th  September  1969,  Shirley 
Warner  was  transferred  out  of  USO  Saigon 
to  Chuon  USO  to  become  the  director  there. 


She  and  Judy  Orenbog  worked  together  as 
director  and  amikitant  director  at  the  USO 
Saigon  and  Judy  Grenbsrg  was  transferred 
to  Tansohunut  where  she  left  from  Danang 
and  become  the  dlrsotor  for  USO  in  Saigon. 
Both  Shirley  and  Judy  were  qiUte  xmh^py 
with  their  transfers  and  I  talked  to  them 
sevwal  times  after  they  were  transfrared 
Shirley  quit  Uie  JJBO  before  her  contract  and 
left  and  got  nuuriad  sod  part  of  thU  was  due 
to  her  distant  .  .  .  she  would  have  stuck  it 
out  and  finished  it  away.  Judy  Grenberg 
stayed  her  term  and  quit  the  USO. 

P.  Lst  m«  ask  you  why  you.  did  you  quit 
or  were  yoa  fired? 

M.  I  was  told  ai^roatlmately  that  some- 
time in  February  that  my  position  would  no 
longer  be  required  by  the  USO. 
B.  February  In  what  year? 
M.  February  In  1970.  My  poslUoa  would 
no  longer  be  required  and  they  weren't  gomg 
to  fiU  it  but  In  fact  a  friend  of  mine  did 
fUl  the  posltkKi  and  vrtten  I  left,  the  reason 
be*ng  I  think  Chuck  LaMoy  realised  that  I 
was  a  threat  to  him  because  he  knew  that 
I  knew  too  much  about  his  personal  affairs 
vrlth  ths  USO.  And  he  paid  me  two  weeks 
severance  pay  and  the  whole  works  which 
really  I  shouldnt  have  gott«i  It  was  sort  of 
Just  paying  to  keep  me  going.  But  when  he 
took  over  USO  in  September  we  sort  of  im- 
mediately luul  a  run  In  because  he  dldnt 
want  me  to  have  access  to  any  of  the 
records  anymore,  he  dldnt  want  me  to  have 
any  access  to  anything.  His  office  was  usual- 
ly kept  locked. 

P.  Why  would  you  as  a  security  guard  have 
access  to  his  office  anyway? 

M.  I  had  aooesB  to  everything  simply  Xx- 
cause  of  the  lights,  the  air-condltloners,  ev- 
erything had  to  be  checked,  turned  off  and 
so  on.  Sometimes  the  staff,  some  of  the  Viet- 
namese would  be  working.  LaMoy  has  secre- 
taries, Anderson  had  secretaries  and  book- 
keepers and  aU  this  sort  of  thing  which  did 
stay  sometimes.  Beyond  their  hours  which 
I  let  out,  closed,  and  locked  up. 

P.  So  then  you  were  in  effect  fired  and 
paid  because  you  knew  too  much  and  be- 
cause you  were  straight  and  they  were  wor- 
ried that  you  would  have  information  on 
tbem  and  would  blow  the  whistle. 

M.  I  think  that  they  had  felt  that  I  had 
taken  pretty  much  and  seeing  as  much  as  I 
was  going  to  take  because  at  that  time  it  was 
beginning  to  bother  me  quite  a  bit  and  I 
was  at  that  time  very  consciously  trying  to 
and  put  together  a  record  of  what  was  going 
on  in  the  event  that  there  woiUd  ever  be  an 
inveslgation.  Unfortunately  about  6  months 
ago  I  dumped  most  of  that  stuff  because 
nothing  never  happened. 

P.  Does  that  account  for  all  the  notes  you 
have  and  that  you've  saved  •  •  •  l)e  an 
investigation  .  .  . 

M.  That's  correct.  For  instance  I  have  in 
my  possession  a  letter  from  a  Swiss  bank 
that  came  for  Mr.  LaMoy  and  it  was  con- 
cerning his  Swiss  checking  account. 

B.  Did  be  have  a  numbered  Swiss  bank  ac- 
count? 

M.  He  had  a  numbered  Swiss  account,  I 
have  the  number  in  my  other  •  •  • 

B.  Tou  are  sure  you  had  the  number  of 
his  account? 

M.  Tes  and  at  one  time  I  knew  the  number 
of  the  account. 

B.  How  did  you  get  a  hold  of  that  letter? 

M.  That  letter  Just  haK>ened  to  be  on  his 
desk  one  day  when  I  was  in  there  after  the 
explosion  and  the  fire  at  the  USO.  Explosion 
being  the  gas  bottles  that  were  in  the  kitch- 
en that  blew  when  the  electricity  got  too  hot. 
I  simply  left  that  office  open  becaiise  It  was 
about  the  only  place  I  could  be  and  be 
concealed  should  someone  come  in  USO.  So 
I  often  times  slept  in  Chuck  LaMoy*s  office 
on  three  of  his  big  cushions  that  lay  on  the 
floor.  So  I  was  usually  in  his  office  at  night 
which  is  a  pretty  good  stee  office. 

P.  Xiet  me  Just  go  back  to  the  circumstances 


surrounding  your  •  •  •  in  effect  firing.  Were 
you  glvm  a  reference? 

M.  No  I  didn't  ask  for  one. 

B.  Tou  were  in  the  service  at  the  time? 

M.  I  was  in  the  mlUtary,  yes  this  was  not 
a  mUltary  duty,  I  was  hired  under  the  capac- 
ity of  a  civilian  guard  but  yet.  mUitary 
meaning  that  I  bad  my  guns  and  mUltary 
knowledge  necessary  to  protect  the  buUdlng. 

P.  I  see.  The  miUtary  paid  your  salary? 

M.  The  mfiitary  paid  my  salary  normally 
for  teaching  English,  which  was  my  day  job 
which  consumed  five  hours  a  day  five  days 
a  week.  The  rest  of  the  time  I  spent  working 
for  the  USO. 

P.  So  you  were  a  USO  employee?  OK  you 
didn't  ask  for  a  reference? 

P.  The  last  question  was  why  you  dldnt 
ask  for  a  reference. 

M.  I  dldnt  ask  for  a  reference  because  I 
was  so  disappointed  In  the  UJB.O.  as  being 
a  charitable  organization  and  actually  being 
so  corrupt  that  it  turned  my  stomach.  I  had 
written  to  various  other  people  during  this 
time  that  I  was  there  working  for  them  and 
with  them.  I  was  Just  Interested  in  anything 
that  would  do  anyone  any  good  in  the  event 
that  there  wo\Ud  be  some  sort  of  an  inves- 
tigation. 

P.  Now,  would  you  have  gotten  the  refer- 
ence, do  you  believe  you  woiild  have  gotten 
the  reference  that  you  asked  for? 

M.  I  think  he  would  have  given  me  a  refer- 
ence. 

B.  Who's  he? 

M.  Mr.  Lamoy  would  have  given  me  a  refer- 
ence solely  out  of  worrying  about  himself 
concern  more  than  something  that  he'd  want 
to  do  as  a  favor  to  help  someone. 

P.  He  wasnt  a  charitable  fellow.  He  stepped 
on  a  lot  of  people. 

P.  I  see.  Now,  you  have  any  reason  to  be 
bitter  about  Lamoy?  I  mean,  after  all,  he 
was  the  guy  who,  in  effect,  fired  you. 

M.  Let's  see.  He  paid  me — I  was  paid  up 
untU  two  weeks  before  I  was  discharged  from 
Vietnam. 

P.  And  you  would  have  left  the  VS.O.  at 
that  point  anyway? 

M.  Anyway.  In  other  words,  he  let  me  out 
two  weeks  earlier  than  I'd  planned  to  quit, 
but  he  paid  me  for  two  weeks  anyway. 

B.  So  it  really  dldnt  make  any  difference 
to  you? 

M.  Right.  The  financial  difference  was  sim- 
ply that  when  he  took  over  the  VB.O.  back 
in  September  of  '69.  he  did  not  like  the 
salary  which  I  had  been  working  under.  I 
dont  recaU  exactly  what  it  was,  but  I  be- 
lieve it  was  approximately  $3.00  an  hour,  let's 
say,  for  security  duty.  A  good  part  of  the 
time  I  was  sleeping,  so  it  was  pretty  good 
pay  because  generaUy  my  duty  was  simply — 
you  lock  yourself  in  as  though  you  are  some- 
one there  and  tbey  had  a  night  buzBcr,  for 
instance.  If  somebody  had  beer  there  or  they 
had  whatever  they  were  going  to  have  a  party 
they  could  come  by  and  ring  the  buzser,  rd 
come  down.  Lamoy  very  often  was  Just  stone 
drunk  and  come  in  tbere,  you  know. 

P.  Bo  this  was  when  he  was  drunk?  m 
what  .  .  . 

M.  He  was  extremely  friendly  to  say  the 
least.  He  tried  to  be.  Tou  know,  if  you  can 
put  smneone  down  like  that  a  few  times, 
eventusUy  they  wise  vcp,  but. 

F.  Friendly? 

M.  In  a  homosexual  matter,  yes,  trying 
to  be. 
P.  With  you? 

M.  Tes.  Not  only  with  me,  but  with  the 
other  guard  that  flnaUy  took  my  place.  I 
think  also  with  the  guard  before  me  because 
he'd  warned  me  about  it. 

P.  The  guard.  The  guard  warned  you  that 
you  might  be  approached  by  Lamoy? 

M.  Bight.  The  guard  before  me  that  had 
left  the  country. 

P.  And  you  told  me  about  your  salary,  be- 
ing at  $S.00  an  hour,  be  thought  that  was 
too  high? 
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M.  Right.  So  he  put.  I  wasnt  actrxi  ily  sal- 
aried, I  was  paid  by  the  ho\ir  at  tha  price. 
And  when  be  took  over,  he  busted  m  i  down 
to  so  much  money  per  month.  T  do  I't  ex- 
actly recall  what  It  was,  but  it  was[ 
neighborhood  of  9390  a  month. 

P.  So  It  would  have  been  a  drop  kf  you 
were  working — what  were  you  worklngf  Forty 
hours  a  week? 

M.  I  was  working  more  than  40  t^'urs  a 
week. 

P.  30? 

M.  I  was  making  In  the  nelghborh^Kid  of 
9550-4600  a  month. 

P.  So  that  was  a  drop  of  9200-9350,  fr  that 
correct? 

M.  CJorrect. 

P.  Did  that  drop  occur  after  ycii  had 
shunned  his  advances? 

M.  That  drop  happened  the  first,  I  was 
notified  In  written  form  the  first  <  ;  Jan- 
uary of  1970.  In  other  words,  he  paid  me  at 
the  old  contract.  In  other  words,  <  or  old 
agreement,  up  until  January  of  10  0  and 
then  he  came  In  one  day  and  he  salt  ,  look, 
he  says,  we  don't  know  If  a  guard  1  ere  or 
not,  but  If  you're  going  to  stay.  It's  going 
to  be  at  this  rate. 

B.  But  the  question  was,  waa  that  |>efore 
or  after  he  had  made  the  advance*? 

M.  This  was  after.  Re,  He  made 

P.  How  much  before? 

M.  I  can't  say.  He  made  some  Initially  along 
the  way,  in  other  works,  someone  wt  d  la  a 
homosexual.  I've  known  many.  In  other 
words,  they  Just  kind  of  feel  someoi  e  out. 
Supposedly  trying  to  find  out  If  tt  9y  are 
likewise  and  obviously,  he  thought  I  wasn't 
and  didn't  pursue  me.  There  was  a  few 
times,  by  homosexual  pursuit,  he  was  lort  of 
free  with  the  hand  and  would  come  y  p  and 
sort  Instead  of  patting  you  on  the  bac  c,  he'd 


some- 


any- 


reach  down  and  grab  your  butt,  or 
thing  like  that. 

P.  What. 

B.  Old  you  suspect  that  there  wi 
connection  between  any  member.  Bi  care 
ful.  I  don't  want  to  suggest  thi  t  you 
didn't  actuaUy  think  of  It  at  the  tlAe,  but 
did  you  Btispect  or  believe  that  thire  was 
any  connection  between  the  drop  la  salary 
and  your  reelstence  to  his  sexual  advances? 

M.  I  think  that  this  was  about  tn  time 
that  he  started  his  Swiss  bank  accoipt.  H« 
opened  his  Swiss  bank  account  in  No'^mber, 
I  believe  of  '69. 

P.  But  the  question  was,  do  you  believe 
that  there  was  a  connection  between  reduc- 
tion in  your  hourly  rate  and  the  fac^  that 
you 

M.  I  dont  really  know  for  sure  onlthat, 
but  I  think  what  he  was  trying  to  da  was 
be  trying  to  channel  more  money  in^  his 
pocket 

P.  So  you  think  that  he  took  the  excess' 

M.  OS  of  me,  as  well  as  several  other 
pie  had  cuts  In  pay. 

B.  But  that  you  .   .  .  Tou  do  have 
Have   you  aeen  any  document  that   wi 
Indicate  that  your  salary  waa  kept  at  the 
level  and  the  money  was  funneled  to  lani 

M.  There  la  so  way  that  I  would  have 
way  of  showing  this.  Likewise,  the  reooi 
supposedly   that   the   Vietnamese   are 
They  are  paid  In  Uttle  anvelopee  that  oo: 
out  of  Mr.  Anderson's  offloe.  TI107  an  pi 
supposedly  In  plasters  which  ts  the  e 
over  there.  The  money  supposedly  la 
to  them  through  the  bead  man  that 
the  kitchen  and  if  he's  controlling  them, 
can  take  out  anything  he  wants  out  of  tbi 
envelopes  after  they  come  out  of  the  h( 
office  which  gives  him  a  chanoe  to  take  w! 
he  wants  out, 

B.  Did  any  of  the  Vietnamese  employ 
tell  you  that  this  guy  had  stolen  money  fr( 
them?  Had  taken  money  out  of  the  en 
lopes? 

M.  SsYsnU  of  th«  psopU  had  told  ms 
this  had  happened,  but  no  one  would 
up  and  testify  against  hUn  because  he  Is 


dictator,  more  or  less.  Ra  la  an  extremely 
powerful  man  In  the  community,  you  know. 
In  Vietnam,  it  la  v«ry  easy  to  have  someone 
harassed  by  the  police  to  the  point  of  having 
them  broken  up.  I've  seen  othsr  people 
broken  up  by  the  police.  In  other  words, 
I've  seen  a  lady  on  the  curb  Jumping  around 
this  sort  of  thing.  You  know,  very  Inhumane. 
In  other  words,  if  he  would  say  to  the  Viet- 
namese police,  you  know,  like,  this  guy  has 
been  giving  us  some  trouble  or  they  may 
give  us  some  trouble,  harass  thsm  a  bit. 
A,  they  might  come  out  and  find  that  their 
bicycle  has  been  Impounded  by  Vietnamese 
police  and  It  will  cost  them  9100  to  get  It 
back  and  the  bicycle  Is  worth  psanuts.  But 
things  like  this  happen  and  th«y  happened 
while  I  was  there. 

P.  One  thing  I  dont  understand  Is,  In 
general.  Is  the  money  manipulation,  that 
Is  exchanging  money  for  MPOs  sssms  too 
simple  but  also  so  profitable.  Tou  have  In 

our almost  perpetual  motion  sort  of 

arrangement,  you  know,  where  your  wealth 
Increased  geometrically.  And  the.  I  dont 
understand  why  with  the  ease  of  that  par- 
ticular operation,  why  a  guy  like  LaMoy 
would  get  Involved  In  cutting  your  salary  by 
a  course  hundred  bucks  a  month  so  that 
be  can  take  .  .  . 

M.  Ilie  problem  Is  simply  getting  the 
money  back  In  the  n.S.O.  funds  so 
that  It  doesn't  look  like  any  has  beeo  put 
In.  In  other  words.  If  he  has  an  excessive 
amount  of  MPCs,  green  or  whatever  and 
he  wants  to  get  it  into  his  account,  he  either 
has  to  set  himself  up  through  one  of  the 
concesslonnalres  so  that  the  money  Is  paid 
to  one  of  the  concesslonnalres  comes  back 
to  blm.  In  other  words,  direct.  Or  he  has  to 
find  some  method  due  to  the  monetary  con- 
trols, they  can  only  buy  9200  worth  of  money 
orders  which  used  to  be  the  way  that  every- 
one got  Illegal  currency  out  of  the  country. 
Ton  would  Just  go  In  to  the  nearest  post 
office  and  buy  a  money  order  and  send  It 
home. 

P.  MACV  ts  what? 

M.  MACV  Is  the  military  systems  command 
Vietnam.  Which  Is  In  charge  of  all  of  Viet- 
nam. The  only  people  who  don't  fall  under 
MACV  regulations  so  far  as  currency  con- 
trol were  civilian  employees  such  as  R&K, 
VRJ  Construction  Company  and  UJS.O.  per- 
sonnel. Later,  due  to  Investigations  Into 
the  black  maiket  by  cn>,  the  restrictions 
were  clamped  also  onto  these  personnel. 

P.  So  the  basic  proUem,  the  reason  why 
they  havent  LaMoy  and  others  had  to  go 
through  rather  Intricate  sort  of  operations 
such  as  cutting  your  salary  so  that  they  get 
more  themselves,  was  because  they  had  to 
find  ways  of  getting  it  Into  their  accounts 
without  It  showing  up? 
M.  Right. 

B.  Also,  getting  money  out  of  the  country 
Is  a  problem  too? 

B.  Getting  money  out  of  the  country  is 
no  problem  because  the  U.S.O.  which  right 
until  the  day  I  left  paid  me  Illegally  for,  for 
Instance,  every   time.   I   was   given   a  check 
every   Instead   of   Mack   V   regulations   re- 
quire that  any  personnel  In  Vietnam  not  be- 
ing paid  In  a  negotiable  Instrument  or  green, 
they  be  paid  only  in  MPC.  But  the  whole 
time  I  was  there.  I  received  checks,  which 
are  directly  negotiable.  Bartering.  I  would 
get  4  to  1  for  my  check  If  I  so  desired. 
B.  Is  that  true  for  everyone  else  in  U.8.O.? 
M.   That's   true   for  everyone  else   in   the 
n.S.O..  which  means  anytime  you  get  a  sal- 
ary, say  someone  would  be  paid  91200-91  BOO 
a  month,  they  could  turn  around  and  take 
that  money  and  convert  It  4  to  1.  And  then 
fund  It  back  through  the  IT.8.0. 
P.  How  many  of  them  did  that? 
M.  There  !<•  no  way  of  knowing. 
P.  How  oome  you  realsted  all  of  this  stuff? 
I  would  have,  temptation  would  have  over- 
whelmed me. 

M.   Temptation   never   was  overwhelming. 


Right  untU  the  last.  I  was  glad  to  get  out. 

I  was  about  ready  to  take and  some 

of  the  easy  money  because  It  was  Just  too 
much  of  It  going  on.  And  It  got  to  the  point 
where  everyone  I  know  was  doing  It. 
P.  Were  they  very  open  about  It? 
M.  They  were  very  open  about  It  because 
after  I'd  been  there  a  while  and  they  real- 
ized that  I  knew  what  was  going  on.  es. 
peclally  when  I  questioned  them  about 
where  all  this  money  actually  goes,  you 
know. 

B.  Who  was  open  about  It  now? 
M.  Ever,  the  whole  thing. 
B.   Everyone  assumed  that  everyone  else 
was  Involved,  had  been  Involved  In  money 
manipulation  or  was  Involved  In  doing  an- 
other kind  of  dishonesty. 

M.  The  whole  thing.  The  whole  money 
manipulation,  selling  on  the  black  market, 
everything. 

P.  There  must  have  been  suspicions  of  you 
at  least,  you  know,  I  aasiune  they  all  knew 
you  were  straight. 

M.  I  assume  they  knew  I  was  straight.  I. 
for  Instance,  for  my  time,  I  spent  6  hours 
a  day  teaching  English.  I  went  to  school 
at  the  University  of  Maryland,  Overseas  Di- 
vision, 3  hours.  4  nights  a  week  which  was 
Just  before  Just  prior  to  9  o'clock.  In  other 
words.  I  came  In  at  9  o'clock,  searched  every- 
body and  locked  up.  80  from  6  to  9  every 
night  I  went  to  class  and  then  I  came  there, 
I  studied,  I  virtually,  you  know,  when  you 
have  a  security  position  such  as  you  are 
the  only  one  there  with  nothing  to  watch, 
nothing  to  check.  Tou  know,  you're  alone, 
any  sound  would  be  the  alert  that  you'd 
want.  As  well  as  there  Is  a  Vietnamese 
guard  In  front  who  sleeps  most  of  the 
time  ...  I  used  to  go  down  and  wave  at 
the  Vietnamese  guard  Just  to  keep  him 
awake,  especially  during  times  that  I  knew 
that  we  had  a  lot  of  activity  In  the  area. 
We  had  several  bomb  threats  and  so  on. 

P.  I'm  surprised  these  people  knew  you 
were  straight . .  . 

M.  But.  you  see.  It's  sort  of  assumed.  In 
a  way  they  peg  you  and  everything  that 
you're  going  to  do  Just  like  they  are.  In 
other  words.  If  they  give  you  a  convertible 
Instrument,  for  Instance,  their  checks.  I 
guess  that  they  assume  that  you're  going 
to  take  right  out  and  get  some. 

B.  So  you  would  dispute  the  assertion  by 
the  U.S.O.  that  only  6  or  6  people  were  in- 
volved In  Illegal  activity? 
M.  Oh.  yes. 

B.  OIs  were  allowed  only  a  percent  of  the— 
9300  a  month.  Now,  how  would  a  OI  be  able 
to  black  market  or  manipulate  more  than 
9200  a  month. 

M.  Well,  fer  a  OI.  It  wouldn't  work,  but 
for  a  clvUlan  contractor  U.S.O.  staffer  aa  a- 
ecuttve  staff  the  people  that  had  aaesw 
to  the  books  and  dtreot  oontrol  of  ths  &• 
nanoss  of  the  t7.S.O.  could  very  easily  writs 
thamaelvss  under  false  bostiMs  names,  say- 
ing that  they  paid  mors  a  partleular  pur- 
chase price  for  anything,  the  difference  be- 
tween what  they  paid  and  whalt  they  dalmad 
they  paid  Into  their  own  accounta.  what- 
ever. 
B.  Did  you  ever  see  any  speolfleally  checks 

that  were  like  that  were  In  fact f 

M.  No.  I  didn't  see  any  checks  like  that 
except  Mr.  Cam,  the  bead  at  the  kitchen, 
t<dd   me   that   they  had   done   this   befcrs 
with  the  kitchen  supplles(7) 
B.  Who  had  done  It  before? 
M.  He  had  done  It  tor  the  17.8.0. 
B.  Under  whose  orders?  Oo  you  have  any 
Idea? 

M.  No.  Tou  see.  he  was  the  purchaser  for 
the  whole  U.8.O.  of  Vietnam  meaning  .  . 
not  solely. . . . 
B.  Not  Just  the  kitchen  In  Saigon? 
M.  Not  Just  the  kitchen  In  Saigon,  all  Um 
supplies  that  came  through  U.S.O.  Saigon. 
P.   Did   you   ever  see   large   amounts  of 
cash  either  with  U.S.O.  per^onnti  or  In  safes 
or  whatever? 
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M.  Tea.  I  have  had  Initially  when  I  came 
to  work  for  the  U-S.O.  I  was  given  combina- 
tions of  the  safes  undsr  a  different  director, 
that  is,  the  Saigon  UJB.O.  safes.  At  which 
time,  tiiere  was  amounts  taken  of  some- 
thing like  910.000.  After  the  administration 
changed,  they  became  completely,  the  com- 
binations were  changed  on  the  safes  sup- 
posedly to  keep  people  out  that  they  didn't 
want  to  know  what  vras  going  on.  And  at 
one  time,  I  didn't  know  that  when  they  had 
left  the  safe  open,  one  time  when  I  was 
there  far  security,  that  there  was  at  least 
980,000  in  the  safes  lAilch  I  dldnt  count, 
by  the  way. 

B.  930.000  in  green  or  MPC? 

M.  MPO  and  some  miscellaneous  green, 
maybe  9300  or  9800  worth.  Small  notea.  The 
sale  downstairs  on  the  first  floor  had  mis- 
cellaneous funds  in  there,  totalling  ^IfiOO 
or  so.  The  main  safes  inside  Mr.  Anderson's 
office  I  have  seen  a  couple  of  times  that  I 
have  been  in  there  for  misoellaneous  busi- 
ness. Pretty  good  stacks  of  208 — several  thou- 
sand dollars — 30  or  40. 

B.  30  or  40  thousand  doUats? 

M.  Tes. 

P.  In  some  safe? 

M.  Tes.  in  one  safe. 

B.  And  how  many  safes  are  there  all  to- 
gether? 

M.  In  the  total  U.S.O.  building  there,  per- 
haps 4.  perhaps  6  that  contain  money. 

P.  Now.  can  you  think  of  any  possible 
explanation  for  having  that  much  caab  on 
hand? 

M.  No.  there  is  not  supposed  to  be  that 
much  cash  on  hand.  I  am  certain  of  that. 
I  know  that  one  of  the  small  safes  that 
was  Involved  in  the  fire  had  over  $10,000 
when  they  pulled  it  out  of  the  rubbish. 
Which  Is  much  higher  than  what  might  be 
allowed  somewhere. 

P.  Was  It  dangerous  having  that  mueh 
money  in  the  safes,  do  you  think? 

M.  It  was  very  dangerous  because  to  start 
with,  there  la  not  supposed  to  be  money 
Uke  this  available  due  to  the  high  crime 
rate  In  Saigon.  In  other  words,  if  any  of  the 
AWOL  OIs,  anyone  that  could  have  been 
a  crook  would  have  thought  or  dreamed 
that  there  would  be  say  960.000  or  9100.000. 
or  whatever  loose  in  the  VS.O.  vrould  tbey 
ail  crack  aatos.  Tou  knoir.  •  16  year  oltf  boy 
can .  It  would  be  extremely  dangerous. 

P.  What  waa  your  eonelualon  about  why 


there  was  so  much  nooney  on  hand? 

M.  I  think  tiie  reason  that  the  money  was 
there  was  they  had  to  figure  out  a  way  to 
channel  It  back  through.  In  other  words. 
thU  was  sort  of  a  storing  place.  They  dldnt 
have  to  reaUy  account  for  it  because  no  one 
ever  came  into  to  check  their  safes. 

P.  So  that  money  would  eithor  then  go 
where  from  the  safee? 

M.  Wtfl,  It's  suppossd  to  be  channeled 
through  Mae  V  or  Chase  Manhattan  Bank, 
but  apparently  it  works  its  way  out  in  the 
west. 

P.  Why  do  you  say  apparently?  How  do 
you  know? 

M.  WsU,  I,  for  one  thing.  If  they  had  this 
sort  of  money  and  tbey  didn't  start  making 
deposits  of  say  930.000  or  930,000,  I  think 
they  would  have  raised  a  little  su4>iclon  as 
to  where  aU  this  money  was  coming  from. 

B.  Now.  was  this  the  money  tor  all  the 
UJS.O.  offices  and  operations  in  Vietnam  or 
Just  tor  VB.O.  Saigon? 

M.  There  vras  the  mie  safe  in  Chuck 
Camoy's  offlos  had  about  930.000  ons  day 
which  would  have  been  supposedly  Just 
U.S.O.  Saigon's  funds. 

B  What  does  UB.O.  Saigon  consist  of? 
lant  It  a  restaurant,  a  game  room  and  a 
number  of  concessions?  Isnt  It  conceivable 
during  a  week's  time  that  930.000  would  ac- 
cumulate In  VA.O.  Saigon? 

M.  Well,  it  probably  would,  except  for  the 
fact  that  they  normally  make  regular  de- 
posits and  so  on  of  this  money. 


B.  Dally  deposits?  -  t-t:  •:.-:^-- 

M.  rm  not  sure.  I'm  not  certain  that  ifk 
d«Uy  deposits,  but  I  know  that  they  make 
a  lot  of  dsposits.  They  collect  the  oash  regia- 
tets  trom  tbm  restaurant  Mtber  two  or  three 
times  a  day.  I  think  it's  8  times. 

B.  So  what  you're  saying  is  that  it's  un- 
usual to  have  that  amount  of  money,  given 
the  fact  that  tbey  were  making  regular  de- 
posits at  least  aeveral  times  a  week? 

M.  I  would  say  yes. 

This  is  April  36  at  0:87  ajn. 

B.  Could  you  teU  ua  a  little  bit  about  the 
books  that  you  saw  that  Mr.  LaMoy,  as 
director  of  the  U.8.O.  Saigon  k^t  with  his 
ccmcesfiions?  Did  you  ever  see  them? 

M.  Yes,  I  saw  them.  I  was  used  to  seeing 
the  books  on  several  occasions  before  that 
because  I  worked  quite  closely  with  eome 
of  the  other  directors  previous  to  LaMoy. 
When  Mr.  LaMoy  came  on,  he  was  very 
secretive  about  everything.  He  didn't  want 
anyone  to  know  anything  about  what  went 
on. 

B.  Including  the  Assistant  Direetor? 

M.  Including  the — weU,  I  don't  know  about 
the  Assistant  Director  specifically,  but  most 
of  the  staff  that  bad  previous  combinations 
to  the  safe  in  order  to  take  care  of  the  petty 
cash  funds  that  tbey  kept  for  p\m:bases  and 
this  sort  of  thing.  The  safe  combinations 
were  changed  so  that  no  one  had  access  to 
this  sort  of  thing. 

P.  Why  is  that  unusual?  I  would  think  he 
would  want  to  be  careful  with  access  to  the 
safe. 

M.  Well,  he  wouldn't  .  .  .  this  is.  say.  your 
smaller  safe  which  Just  contained  miscella- 
neous petty  cash  funds  so  maybe  91,000  or 
$3,000  that  might  accumulate.  Say  a  OI  was 
going  on  leave  and  be  would  leave  his  money 
there  to  be  held  safe  so  that  none  of  the  bar 
girls  wouldn't  take  It  from  him.  But,  It's 
qiUte  strange  because  It's  a  policy  that  had 
been  going  on  for  quite  some  time  and  they'd 
never  bad  any  problem.  Most  of  the  staff  had 
been  there  a  couple  of  years  anyway,  so  there 
would  be  no  need  to  doubt  their  honesty  Or 
they  should  have  been  fired.  But  on  a  couple 
of  occasions  before  I  had  seen  the  books 
under  different  directors,  because  when  a  new 
director  coms  on,  they  generally  are  leary  of 
all  the  staff,  knowing  bow  much  money  Is 
passed  around  through  the  U.S.O.  and  nat- 
urally, they  all  come  not  really  trusting  any- 
one to  the  point  tbey  should,  so  they  sort  of 
double  check  everyone  to  make  sure  that 
most  people  are  on.  doing  things  the  way 
they  want  it  done.  But  when  I'd  seen  how 
Chuck  La  Moy's  copies  of  bis  financial  state- 
ment, he  was  shocked  that  profits  were  sub- 
stantially less  than  what  they  bad  been  up 
to  that  time,  for  no  apparent  reason,  seeing 
that  business  had  been  the  same. 

P.  How  do  you  know  that? 

M.  WeU,  being  there  every  day.  I 

P.  Tou  mean,  the  operations  weren't  that 
complicated?  Tou  could  see  whether  business 
was  the  same? 

M.  That's  right. 

P.  Just  in  terms  of  how  many  people  were 
there? 

M.  Tes.  For  a  while  I  had  a  door  ooimt  of 
how  many  people  came  per  day  It  was  gen- 
erally in  excess  of  1.000.  When  you  have  1,000 
people  coming  In.  nearly  everyone  buys 
somsthing,  so  you  can  just  sort  of  guess 
yourself.  Hardly  anyone  can  get  out  of  the 
U.S.O.  without  spending  a  dollar.  So  the 
amount  of  money  that  they  received  .  .  . 

P.  OK. 

B.  Now  we  talked  before  a  little  about  the 
existence  of  a  discrepancy  which  between 
what  the  U.S.O.  said  It  was  extracting  as 
commission  from  Its  concesslonnalres  and 
what  In  fact  the  U  S.O.  chief  personnel  were 
extracting  from  their  concesslonnalres.  You 
mentioned  figures  that  seemed  to  be  some- 
thing like  15%  compared  to  60%.  How  do 
you  know,  in  fact,  that  that's  true?  Old  you 
see  the  books  at  all? 


M.  Tee.  I've  seen  some  books  indicating 
that  this  was  going  on  as  well  as  I  had  been 
told  by  at  least  3  or  4  directors  of  the  VS.O. 
in  Saigon  that  they  felt  that  this  was  hap- 
pening. 

B.  I  Just  want  to  make  this  very  clear.  Tou 
saw  two  sets  of  books  that  were  kept  by 
UJS.O.  By  whom.  By  LaMoy? 

M.  Ilieee  books  are  kept  by  either — Vm 
not  sure  whether  LaMoy  makes  all  the  en- 
tries or  whether  he  Just  takes  care  of  them 
or  tbey  have  two  people  that  take  care  of 
the  books  in  U  S.O.  Saigon.  A  male  and  a 
female — both  Vietnamese. 

B.  OK.  but  the  point  ts  that  there,  that 
you  saw  two  sets  of  books,  one  of  which  Indi- 
cates that  there  was  a  15%  commission  com- 
ing from  a  ooncesstonnalre.  Is  that  right? 

M.  That's  correct. 

B.  And  was  that  the  official  UJS.O.,  what 
U.S.O..  let's  say  back  in  New  Tork.  was  told 
about? 

M.  That's  correct. 

B.  And  the  second  one  was  what  kind  of 
boolu? 

M.  WeU.  the  sort  of  book  that  tbey  woiUd 
keep  their  ovm  personal  records  as  to  how 
much  money  was  coming  into  the  indlvidiial 
director.  In  other  words,  this  would  be  prob- 
ably his  personal  property  as  he  would  take 
it  in,  which  is  In  the  form  of  ledger  sheets. 

B.  But  how  do  you  know  that  there  was 
this  discrepancy  between  the  16%  and  the 
50%?  And  could  you  see  It  In  the  books? 

M.  Tou  could  see  it  because  they  often 
listed  the  names  of  the  oonoessions  and  so 
on  along  with,  in  other  words,  what  the 
conceeslonnalre  gross  was,  what  the  percent- 
age pay  was  and  what  his  profit  was  and 
so  on. 

B.  And  then  would  you  see  entries  with 
the  names  of  the  conoessionnairas  in  tbs 
second  set  of  books? 

M.  That's  where  these  things  were,  ss  well 
as  In  the  first  set. 

B.  I  see.  In  the  set.  which  indicated  a 
50%  one  that  in  La  Moy's  personal,  in  effect, 
almost  personal  books,  you  saw  an  entry 
increase  of  a  concessionnaire  and  what  his 
gross  was  and  what  bis — I  don't  want  to 
say  kickback — what  his  percentage  pay  back 
was  and  what  bis  profit  was? 

M.  That's  right. 

B.  Does  thst  strike  you  as  a  Uttle  strange? 

M.  Well,  it  struck  me  ss  strange,  but  I 
think  that  you'U  find  that  with  the  UB.O. 
staff,  many  of  the  directors — ^the  ones  that 
are  no  longer  with  the  UJB.O.— knew  this 
was  going  on  and  were  very  disappointed. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  way  of  stopping. 

B.  Who  told  you.  for  Instance  about.  Tou 
saw  the  books,  but  who  told  you  about  the 
existence  of  the  books? 

M.  The  existence  of  the  books  was  told 
to  me,  I  was  told  by  Judy  Renberg. 

P.  What  do  you  suppose  was  happening 
to  the  money  that  he  was  handling? 

M.  WeU,  back  In  November  and  December, 
in  fact,  in  December  I  picked  up 

B.  December  of  1900? 

M.  In  fact.  Its  dated  December  16.  1060. 
I  have  a  letter  from  Chuck  LaMoys  bank 
called  the  Overseas  Development  Bank,  in 

Rome   for   and   Oeneva,   Swltaer- 

land.  that  Dear  Client:  We  take  much  pleaa- 
ure  in  Informing  you  that  your  Overseas  De- 
velopment Bank  has  become  a  member  of  the 
Swiss  check  system.  Indicating  that  he  does 
have  a  Swiss  bank  account  and  It  was  num- 
bered. 

B.  Have  you  seen  the  number? 

M.  Tes,  I  have  seen  the  number  and  one 
of  his  balance  sheets.  But  at  that  time,  it  was 
a  new  account  and  It  was  extremely  low.  I 
think  this  was,  I  think  he  opened  his  account 
In  November  because  of  the  paper  work  that 
was  lying  around.  Iliat  was  the  first  time  I 
saw  anything  on  the  Swiss  account. 

P.  What  was  the  balance  of  his  accovmt  at 
that  time? 

M.  It  was  pretty  low — ^maybe  916,000  or 
$30,000.  Something  like  that. 
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B.  How  did  Chuck  LaMoy  make  u  m 

M.   I  think   Chuck   LaMoy  made  arc 
«9,000-«10,000  as  director  of  the  V£.0. 

B.  Did  you  ever  have  any  indication  t 
he  wiM  Independently  wealthy?  For  Instani 
parents? 

P.  Or  had  any  lefltlmat*  outside  so 
of  Income? 

M.  Chuck  La  Moy  didn't  have  much  mon 
At  least  not  on  the  outward  appearance, 
waant  what  you'd  call  a  brave  man  as  fi 
the  other  people  knew  him.  He  spent  a  loi 
money  on  booze  and  parties.  Just  In  geni 
saying  he  had  nice  clothes  or  anything, 
dldnt  show  any  money  at  all. 

P.  Old  he  have  a  college  education? 

M.  Yes,  he  must  have. 

B.  To  be  a  t7.S.O.  director?  To  be  a  V^.O. 
professional  staff  guy,  you  had  to  be,  you 
to  have  a  college  education? 

M.  Yes. 

B.  One  question,  why  would  he  havl  a 
Swiss  bank  account?  Do  you  know  or  dldjjfou 
have  a  feeling  that  any  other  U.S.O.  peifon- 
nel  having  Swiss  bank  accounts? 

M.  I  believe  th&t  meet  of  the  U.S.O.  peAon- 
nel  In  the  head  office  had  Swiss  aocouna.  At 
one  time  I  asked  about  a  Swiss  account  to 
find.  Just  to  sort  of  sound  out,  to  find  o< 

B.  You  asked  sort  of  like  as  a  cove|  up 
how  do  I  get  a  Swiss  aoooimt? 

M.  Right.  And  they  Indicated  to  mejnot 
this  particular  bank  or  any  other  bank,|bat 
that  It  could  be  arranged  so  to  speak. 

P.  Who  told  you  that? 

M.  Chuck  LaMoy. 

P.  Then  why  do  you  believe  that  ot 
and  what's  your  source  of  Information 
believing  had  Swiss  bank  accounts? 

M.  Obviously,  Chuck  got  bis  overseas  ba: 
address  and  that  was  through  someone  eldfc, 
and  the  only  friends  he  had  In  Vietnam  th<  t 
were  adult  were  U.S.O.  staff,  so  . . . 

P.  But  that's  your  only  source  of  Infoi 
matlon? 

M.  Right. 

P.  You  mean  you  never  heard  of.  say.  Ai 
deraon,  or  anybody  else  having  a  Swiss  bar  c 
account?  J 

M.  No,  but  there  was  some  who  did  ta 
care  of  all  the  mall  and  that  would  be  a  la  y 
by    the    name    of   Fern.    She    would    kn(iir 
whether  or  not  any  mall  came  In. 

B.  You  don't  remember  her  last  name? 

M.  No. 

B.  Think  aimut  It.  OK. 

P.  Tell  us  what  would  happen  to  gifts  th;  t 
were  sent  to  the  IT.8.0.  for  distribution 
OIs. 

M.  Well,  sometimes  the  merchandise 
given  In  small  amounts  iisually.  There  vras 
warehouse  which  they  stored  a  lot  of  thei 
free  items — for  Instance,  the  coca  col 
about  Christmas  time  English  Leather  ar 
Jade  East  sent  huge  Christmas  parcels 
which  some.  I  would  say  maybe  a  third  (  r 
it  was  passed  out  to  people  In  the  U.S.O 

B.  To  U.S.O.  staffers — not  to  OIs? 

M.  No,  to  U.S.O.  or  to  OIs  In  the  U.S.O.  Tl 
rest  of  the  stuff  was  taken  by  the  U.S.O.  sta  r 
In  large  quantities.  I  have  seen  several 
them  carry  full  cases. 

B.  Who  have  you  seen  carry  full  cases? 

M.  Frazler  Browning,  Chuck  La  Moy.  ]u 
miscellaneous  people — I  cant  think  of  all 
names.  But  different  people  carrying  the  stu: 
out  to  their  cars  and  I've  seen  it  for  sale  O) 
the  nuurket,  which  means  that  it  was  the  onl; 
source  that  it  could  have  come  from  beca 
it's  just  not  available  and  when  you  wa] 
along  the  streets  and  you  see  some  of  tt 
stuff  sitting  in  boxes  along  the  sidewalk 
you  realize  that  there  Is  only  source. 

B.  Well,  wouldn't  a  lot  of  these  things  t 
stamped  "sample"  not  for  sale"  Most  of  tl 
things  I  have  seen  In  this  country  .  .  . 

M.  No,  this  Is  simply  promotion.  In  fac 
I  still  have  some  if  you  want  the  batch  nun 
hers.  "Cause,  you  know,  I  don't  use  that  stu 
and  I  just  happen  to  have  some  full  bottlas. 

B.  What  kind  of  Items  besides  Coks,  whs 
other  Items  were  brought  In? 


Iif .  Sometimes  the  record  companies  would 
send  records— mlsceUanaoua  iwomotlonal 
records  supposedly  for  the  use  of  ths  OIs 
within  the  U.S.O.  I^ose  would  often  wind 
up  In  the  homes  of  U.S.O.  staff  personnel 
for  their  own  personal  enjoyment  Instead 
of  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  OIs  tai  the 
US.O.'s. 

P.  Did  anybody  ever  con^laln  about  this? 
It's  hard  to,  you  know,  for  me  to  believe 
that  nobody  ever  got  a  little  upset  about 
this,  even  the  people  who  might  have  been 
on  the  take  in  other  areas  such  as  money 
manipulation,  that  would,  you  know,  it's 
hard  for  me  to  believe  that  some  people 
wouldn't  have  said,  hey,  this  has  gone  too 
far.  It  sounds  like  a  very  petty  sort  of  .  .  . 

M.  I  think  this  was  the  case  with  most 
of  the  directors,  many  of  the  directors.  In 
fact,  had  several  heated  discussions.  I  think 
nearly  everyone  I  know  had  some  confronta- 
tion, at  least  one  large  confrontation  with 
the  head  ofDcer  to  the  point  of  nearly  quit- 
ting over  such  things  as  where  is  all  this 
money  going  and  what's  happening  to  it  all. 
The  Inter  office  Is  a  very  tight  circle.  They 
don't  tell  the  directors  what  is  happening, 
but  the  directors  realize  something  la  going, 
let's  say  turning  a  certain  amount  of  money 
and  when  they  need  money  for  operations 
and  It's  not  there. 

B.  Could  you  cite  us  a  specific  example 
of  some  kind? 

M.  A  specific  example  would  be  one  time 
with  the  U.S.O.  In  Saigon.  We  needed  «310 
for  a  film  fair  that  we  wanted  to  have  where 
we  would  show  one  film  In  an  exchange 
program.  I  believe  Unlveraal  City  Studios, 
where  we  would  show  one  show  film  a  week 
that  they  would  send  us  older  films  and 
$310  was  more  or  less  the  postage  for  this 
service. 

It  was  more  of  a  donation  and  U.S.O. 
wouldn't  come  up  with  the  money  for  8310. 

B.  You  said  before  that  they  had  »30,000 
lying  around  in  safes  and  that  was  just  one 
safe.  It's  Impossible  for  me  to  Imagine  that 
they  couldn't  come  up  with  8310. 

M.  That's  just  the  way  things  were.  It 
dldnt  make  rhyme  nor  reason  sometimes. 
There  were  many  times  when  things  would 
be  needed  and  they  wouldn't  be  able  to  get 
Just  due  to  the  fact  that  the  head  oifice 
said  that  there  wasn't  any  money  available. 

P.  A  moment  ago  you  were  talking  sbout 
directors  going  into  the  head  ofllce.  Did  An- 
derson ever  do  that? 

M.  Yes.  Anderson  many  times  had  heated 
discussions.  He  had  one  with  me  that  I 
don't  recall  the  facts — but  I  dont  recall  what 
that  was  about.  One  pet  peeve  that  Ander- 
son had  was  he  did  not  want,  he  would  not 
hire  any  military  personnel  that  would  wear 
a  uniform.  He  hated  the  U.S.  uniform.  If, 
for  Instance,  if  I  came  on  duty  and  I  had  my 
uniform  on,  you  know,  I  was  practically 
blackballed.  You  Imow,  I  really  got  pretty 
stem  talking  to.  so  to  speak.  In  other  words, 
when  I  was  in  the  U.S.O.  army  I  would  not 
wear  the  uniform. 

B.  Why  was  that? 

M.  Just  a  thing  he  has  about  U.S.  military 
uniforms.  Being  U.S.  military,  I  couldn't 
wear  clvUian  clothes  on  the  street,  but  with- 
in the  VS.O.,  I  had  to  finally  paper  work 
put  through  to  do  It  Just  In  order  to  keep 
the  Job  and  to  keep  Mr.  Anderson  off  my 
back. 

P.  Let's  get  back  to  the  thing  we  were 
talking  about  a  moment  ago— directors 
being  upset  because  a  lot  of  these  gifts  sup- 
posedly for  free  distribution  to  OIs  were  not 
being  used  for  that  purpose.  The  question 
was,  did  Anderson  ever  go  to  the  mat  on 
that?  Did  he  ever  try  and  do  anything  about 
it?  Was  It  brought  to  his  attention? 

M.  I'm  sure  It  was  brought  to  Ills  atten- 
tion by  Shirley  Warner  and  one  of  the  direc- 
tors by  the  name  of  Paul  who  was  the  direc- 
tor of  Dlar  U.S.O..  because  Paul  and  Shirley, 
as  well  as  Renberg  tiad  talked  to  me  about 


this  at  different  times.  They  were  oonoemed 
about  all  this  sort  of  thing  and  as  well  as 
the  possible  false  pubUdty  that  was  con- 
cerned with  ■oina  at  the  gifts.  In  otlier  words, 
where  they  had  the  stuff  staeked  up  and  a 
few  guys  standing  anrand.  you  know,  like  it 
was  going  out  to  all  these  different  people, 
but  in  fact,  you  know,  they'd  show  this  and 
send  it  back  as  though  it  had  all  want  and 
that  was  the  only  place  the  stuff  was  dissem- 
inated. 

P.  So  what  did  Anderson  do?  Tou  mean  It 
was  daOnttely  brought  to  his  attention? 

B.  There  Is  not  doubt  In  your  mind  that 
Anderson  was  aware  of  the  black  maiketing 
of  these  gift  paekages.  "Hxat  he  was  aware 
at  the  taao»j  manipulation?  He  was  aware 
in  general  of  what  was  going  on  in  Viet- 
nam? 

M.  That's  oomet. 

P.  Let's  Just  stick  to  this  one  Instance. 
He  ...  It  was  brought  to  his  attention  that 
things  IllM  the  Jade  last  wen  not  getting 
to  the  OIs. 

M.  In  fact,  yes.  it  was  stored,  part  of  It 
was  stored  In  his  inner  office  room.  In  other 
words,  say  there  Is  a  center  liaUway  and  may- 
be 8  or  4  offices  on  either  aide.  His  office  is 
the  front  one  which  heads  right  on  to  the 
hallway.  And  I  know  that  one  time  a  lot  of 
tills  stuff  was  stacked  in  there  where  the 
UAO.  staff  was  either  giving  it  to  other  cer- 
tain people  for  favon  or  wliat  ever  they 
wanted  to  sell  and  they  were  swi4>plng  for 
whatever,  which  wasnt  what  the  gifts  were 
intended  for  at  all. 

P.  How  do  you  know  he  never  tried  to  do 
anything  about  it?  That  he  contacted  the 
Head  office? 

B.  You  mean  in  New  Yoik. 

P.  Yeah,  or  CID,  for  Instance. 

M.  If  it's  going  on  right  in  front  of  him 
within  his  inner  office,  and  he  didn't  you 
know,  he  seemed  to  oondone  the  matter  be- 
cause be  allowed  it  to  go  on  time  after  time 
after  time.  It  wasnt  a  one  time  instance. 
The  U.S.O.  continually  received  gifts  of  one 
kind  or  another — be  It  dgarettee,  cups,  sauc- 
ers, plates,  all  kinds  at  promotional  things 
that  tiM  oompanles  send  and  often  times  this 
stuff  would  be  found  in,  for  Instance,  the 
U£.0.  party  house  which  is  under  his  direct 
control. 

P.  If  be  wanted  to  stc^  it  how  hard  or 
easy  would  It  be  for  him  to  do  so? 

M.  Wen,  if  he  wanted  to  stop  It,  aU  he'd 
have  to  do,  he  has  abecdute  control  over  any 
U.S.O.  persoimel.  He  could  have  them  sent 
out  of  the  country  back  to  New  York  or 
whatever  if  be  felt  that  then  was  any  cor- 
ruption. 

B.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  uiyone  who  lost 
his  Job  or  was  disciplined  or  reprimanded 
for  any  kind  of  illegal  activity  in  Vietnam  by 
Anderson? 

M.  No.  Never.  I  know  be  did  try  and  cover 
up  one  instance.  Chuck  Lallby  in  DaNang 
was  arrested  on  morals  charges,  morals 
charges  were  filed  against  him.  Be  It  with 
Vietnameee  or  American  personnel  who  filed 
the  charges,  we  don't  know  but  all  of  the 
staff  knew  that  that's  why  he  was  transferred 
rather  abruptly  from  the  U£.0.  in  DaNang  to 
Saigon.  Within  >\  couple  of  days  so  to  q>eak. 
With  leaving  UJB.O.  In  DaNang  without  a 
director  for  a  period  of  time  Itecause  they 
had  to  find  someone  that  they  could  ship 
there. 

P.  How  did  they  find  out  that  he'd  been 
charged  with  morals? 

M.  I  think  the  assistant  director  to  Chuck 
LaMoy  that  was  there  had  told  somebody 
in  the  UJ3.0. 

B.  Who,  what  was  his  name? 

P.  Do  you  have  any  specifics  atwut  wtiat 
the  morals  charges  was  about? 

M.No. 

B.  Mike  did  you  ever  know  about  or  hear 
about  or  see  any  kind  of  food  that  was  In- 
tended for  17.8.0.  being  sold  on  the  black 
market? 
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M.  Yes.  I  have.  In  fact,  myself.  I  bought 
some  steaks  for  a  party  on  a  couple  of  occa- 
sions. 

B.  Prom  whom? 

M.  From,  you  know.  Just  the  VJB.O.  director, 
in  fact. 

B.  From? 

M.  Chuck  LaMoy's  staff,  um. 

B.  Sold  you  steaks.  Was  it  at  an  Inflated 
price  or  was  it  Just  .  .  . 

M.  Wen,  It  was  an  Inflated  price  because 
be  got  them  for  nothing,  but  it  was  atxrat  tbe 
same  that  I  would  pay  for  them  say  here. 

B.  What  do  you  mean,  he  got  them  for 
nothing? 

M.  U.S.O.  In  order  to  get  steaks  and  a  lot 
of  this  sort  of  thing  drew  them  as  favors 
from  the  military.  In  other  words,  their  com- 
manders because  of  this  or  that  or  wtiatever 
often  times  would  Just,  for  Instance,  when 
they'd  go  to  pick  up  food,  Jtist  throw  in  a 
couple  extra  this  or  extra  that,  or  whatever 
cases,  or  steaks.  .  .  . 

B.  But  the  commanders  wen  doing  that 
with  the  idea  that  it  was  going  to  OIs. 

M.  That's  correct. 

B.  But,  it  wasn't  going  to  the  OIs? 

M.  That's  correct. 

B.  Now,  when  you  paid  for  this,  did  you 
pay  for  it  In  greens  or  MPC? 

M.  MPC. 

B.  And  what  happened  to  the  MPC?  Did 
be  jvist  pocket  it? 

A.  Well,  you  know,  there  is  no  way  of 
knowing  to  the  MPC. 

B.  And  did  you  over  hear  of  other  in- 
stances? 

M.  Yes.  The  other  U.S.  staff  that  U.S.  per- 
sonnel also  sold  nationals  that  did  work  at 
U.S.O.  national  being  someone  who  was  not 
Vietnamese  or  American  but  did  either  work 
or  have  association  with  the  U.S.O.  PhlUp- 
plno  or  whatever  they  may  be,  had  bought 
stuff  from  the  U.S.O. — eggs,  milk,  you  know, 
different  commodity  items  'rom  the  U.S.O. 
which  they  were  not  authorized  to  buy  from 
the  PX  as  well  as  the  bead  man.  Mr.  Kon, 
often  took  home  big  bunches  of  groceries. 

P.  This  Is  all  food  that  would  be  going 
to  the  OIs  either  at  reduced  prices  or  in 
some  cases  for  free? 

M.  That's  correct. 

P.  How  widespread  Is  it?  I  mean,  that's  a 
tough  question,  but  how  long  did  It  occur 
and  what  kinds  of  foods  were  Involved? 

M.  There  Is  no  way  of  knowing  how  much 
food  went  out  the  t>ack  door.  I  mean  through 
Mr.  Kan  because  Mr.  Kan  bad  sort  of  a  spe- 
cial arangement  with  the  U.S.O.  There  were 
about  five  nationals,  meaning  either  Viet- 
namese or  Chinese,  that  were  not  ever  to  be 
searched  or    .  . 

B.  What  do  you  mean,  were  not  ever  to 
be  searched? 

M.  Well,  part  of  my  duty  as  a  security 
guard  was  to  check  purses  and  persons  them- 
selves to  make  sure  they're  not  walking  out 
with  anything. 

B.  Who  told  you  not  to  seareb  these  people? 

M.  Chuck  La  Moy  as  well  as  the  head 
office,  protecting  the,  say  the  bookkeeper  and 
so  on  that  work  in  Mr.  Anderaons  office.  But 
you  see,  with  this  back  door  arrangement, 
anything  that  be  wanted  to  go  out  the  back 
door,  his  car  was  parked  out  behind  the 
building,  he  could  Just  take  out,  he  had  sole 
access  to  that  door  and  you  know,  whatever 
he  wanted  to  go  could  easily  Jiist  be  taken 
out  and  put  Into  his  car.  And  taken  some- 
where. As  well  as,  for  Instance,  beer  for  a 
party  and  this  sort  of  thing  could  be  drawn 
from  the  PX  unratloned  for  use  of  the  U.8.O. 
and  then  resold  through,  say,  third  country 
nationals  or  whatever,  that  were  not  author- 
ised. 

B.  In  other  words,  the  PX  would  think, 
the  PX  would  assume  that  they  were  giving 
unratloned  beer  to  the  U.S.O.  to  be  used  at, 
■ay,  a  U.S.O.  party?  But  In  effect,  the  third 
country  nationals  were  taking  the  beer  and 
sdl  It  on  the  black  market.  Now,  who  got 
the  money  for  that  beer? 


M.  That's  something  I  dont  know.  I  dldnt 
ever  see  the  money  passed,  whetlier  It's 
through  favors,  or  however  they  woi^ed  this. 
But  Pam  Lam  and  the  shotguns,  the  grotq> 
that  Mr.  Anderson  privately  sponsors  or 
through  the  U.S.O.  sponsors,  m-  whatever, 
often  times  they  lived  as  well  as  the  top 
Vietnamese  pcdltlclana  which  are,  you  know, 
the  richest  men  in  Vietnam.  They  had  their 
own  villas,  cars,  the  wHole  thing,  which  Is 
an  Impoaslbnity. 

B.  Tluit  that  was  the  private  in  the  Viet- 
namese army? 

M.  Right,  which  Is  Impossible.  ' 

P.  Oolng  back  to  the  question  about  how 
wldeq>read  the,  what  the  quantities  of  stuff 
invcrfved  were,  can  you  Just  describe  some  of 
the,  you  know,  in  some  more  detafl,  food 
sold  by  VS.  personnel — ^UJ9.0.  personnri? 

M.  WeU  sometimes,  the  food  that  was  add. 
or  consumed  by  UJB.O.  staff  for  parties  and 
so  on  was  often  times  stuff  that  was  do- 
nated free.  Sometimes  we'd  get  peanuts  and 
coke,  oookles.  "Hiat's  one  tblng  that  kind  of 
disgusted  me  was  the  cookies  the  VS.O.  staff 
took  the  cookies  they  liked  when  they  In  a 
Christmas  time. 

P.  Cookies  coming  in  from  what  Com- 
panies? 

M.  Cookies  coming  trom.  individual  fam- 
Uies  that  they'd  been  sent,  you  know,  just 
gift  packages  for  the  U3.0.  to  ledlsbune. 
They  always  tills  stuff  to  see  wliat  was  in  it 
and  then  disbursed  it. 

P.  You  mean  they  were  like  famnies  of 
OIs  who  were  not  giving  .  .  . 

M.   Not  just  individual   famnies  .  .  . 

B.  People  who  make  up  gift  packages  end 
send  them? 

M.  So  this  is  just  the  gift  packages  from 
anyone  U.S.A.  so  to  speak. 

B.  To  any  GI? 

M.  To  any  OI.  And  that's  the  way  they^ 
labeled.  You  know,  tlirough  the  U.S.O.  Sai- 
gon. 

P.  So  they  actuaUy  opened  the  package  and 
looked  at  them  and  took  out  the  chocolate 
cookies  and  then  passed  the  rest  on.  Or  did 
they  just  lift  out  whole  packages? 

M.  If  they  liked  what  was  there,  they'd 
take  out  the  whole  package. 

P.  It's  Incredible  to  think  tht  these  guys 
go  through  individual  packages  lo<Aing  for 
the  kinds  of  cookies  they  like. 

M.  This  is  actually  the  way  it  was  carried 
on. 

P.  Incredible.  They  actuaUy  had  the  time  to 
do  It. 

M.  Between  counting  their  money  and 
opening  their  packages  liave  aU  tlMt  they  can 
do. 

P.  In  general,  were  there,  there  seems  to 
be 

P.  In  general  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
hierarchy  in  the  USO  clear  difference  between 
the  men  who  were  running  it  and  the  women 
who  were  assistant  dlrectora  and  were  lower 
down  on  the  hierarchy.  Was  there  also  a 
difference  In  terms  of  women  getting  paid  as 
much  as  the  men.  Is  there  any  way  you  can 
generalize  about  that  sort  of  thing? 

M.  Yes.  In  general  I  say  women  were  more 
naive,  they  werant  aware  of  what  was  gnlng 
on,  they  had  suspicions,  most  the  women 
who  tallied  to  me  about  it  before  and  some 
of  the  men,  and  very  seldom,  there  was  some- 
thing going  on  but  they  didn't  know  bow  or 
where,  none  of  them  understood  money 
conversion  or  any  of  this. 

B.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  gal  named  Lucey 
Ouinn? 

M.  Yee. 

B.  Did  you  ever  hear  anjrthing  about 
whether  she  was  straight  or  whether  she  was 
involved  in  any  of  these  things? 

M.  I  have  no  way  of  Icnowing  for  sure  on 
her,  I  ttilnk,  yea  there  Is  no  way  I  can  say  on 
her  particularly,  tiecause  I  dldnt  have  much 
contact  with  her.  P. 

P.  What  are  you  saying  In  general  then 


was  the  women  were  clearly  less  aware,  ware 
they  also  more  honest? 

M.  I  think  the  women  involved  in  the  USOs 
In  Vietnam  were  really  sincere  about  tliclr 
efforts  in  talte  care  and  serve  the  GIs  In  the 
way  of  hospitality  versus,  I  <'>''"'f  most  of 
the  men  out  there  are  trying  to  make  a  fast 
dollar  and  the  OI  was  Just  an  instrument  to 
this  means. 

B.  What  In  your  Judgment  In  general  about 
the  USO  operation  In  Vietnam?  If  you  were 
to  describe  it  or  categorize  it  in  general.  Did 
it  serve  the  OIs.  was  It  a  disservice  to  the 
OIs.  were  they  cheated,  were  they  held,  after 
having  been  there  as  a  OI  and  also  as  a  USO 
employee,  what's  your  overall  Judgment? 

M.  My  Judgment  of  the  USO  Is  reaUy  sort 
of  a  rotten  organization  they  did  cheat  OIs 
in  service,  for  a  non-proflt  orgaalaatlon  Uiey 
made  one  heUava  lot  of  money. 

P.  Now  they  meaning  the  organisation? 

M.  The  organization  as  well  as  the  indi- 
vidiials. 

P.  Explain  ttiat,  how  did  the  organisation 
malce  more  money? 

U.  The  organization  actuaUy  made  a  lot  of 
money  unless  somehow  they  managed  to 
cover  It  up  wtlli  exorbitant  nptinnm. 

B.  You  mean  In  terms  of  liigh  prices. 

M.  In  terms  of  high  prices  and  miscella- 
neous quantities  of  wliatever  they  received 
or  used. 

p.  Presiunably  the  money  that  the  USO 
as  an  organization  made  was  winding  up  in 
the  liands  and  pocketbooks  ot  Individuals, 
right. 

M.  Both  things,  Tm  sure.  Meaning  that  for 
Instance  Just  say  for  the  record  that  Pat  Lam 
Is  a  concessionaire.  Some  of  the  Inner  offloc 
staff  is  the  way  it's  supposed  to  work.  In  other 
words  the  inner  office  staff  apparently  took 
his  cut  and  a  lot  of  the  other  guys  took  his 
cut  and  It  was  sort  of  like  a  cover  up.  you 
Itnow  you  pat  me  on  the  back  and  ru  pat  yoiL 

B.  There  were  kickbacks  all  up  the  line. 

M.  AU  up  the  line. 

P.  What  do  the  OIs  think  of  XT80?  Just  the 
average  OI. 

M.  WeU  the  average  OI  felt  the  prices  were 
too  high  that  I  talked  to,  that  their  scrvloe 
was  not  what  it  was  suppose  to  be  for,  and 
not  very  many  of  them  really  Itnew  how  much 
money  was  going  through  except  through 
say  the  restaurants  and  they  could  sse  the 
vast  amount  of  money  that  was  there.  When 
you  have  to  pay  more  for  a  hamburger  In  USO 
In  Scagon  with  aU  donated  material  and  la- 
bor that's  20<  an  hour,  then  you  have  In  a 
fancy  restaurant  in  downtown  Washington 
for  Instance  but  you  realise  that  there  is  some 
going  somewhere. 

P.  But  a  lot  of  the  OIs  use  the  USO.  you 
mentioned  that  there  were  thousands  in  the 
city. 

M.  The  USO  Is  about  the  only  place  In  Viet- 
nam that  the  OI  can  see  a  real  rotmd  eyed 
girl  and  that's  the  main  attraction,  round- 
eyed  meaning  European  or  American. 

P.  You  mean  USO  personnel? 

M.  Right,  that  was  the  main  attraction  for 
the  USO,  Just  that  a  man  could  have  a  look 
at  a  real,  for  instance,  Mobe  Snyderly. 

P.  Can  you  tlilnk  of  any  other  or  can  you 
tlilnk  of  a  services  wtilch  the  USO  provided 
that  were  the  OIs  Uked,  that  were  reaUy 
providing  services  to  the  OIs? 

M.  Quite  often  they  had  they  tried  to  keep 
several  things  going  keep  the  OI's  Interested, 
keep  their  minds  from  going  hay  wire  and 
keep  them  active,  for  instance,  a  drama  club 
was  started  to  keep  people  off  the  streets  and 
mlscellaneoTis  other  things.  They  had  card 
parties  and  certain  things  like  this,  but  I 
think  the  main  attraction  was  somel>ody 
could  come  in  speak  to  a  round-eyed  girl.  I 
dont  know  of  a  single  OI  that's  ever  come 
In  and  dldnt  make  it  a  point  to  go  over  and 
at  least  say  hi  to  one  of  the  USO  staff  being  a 
round  eyed. 

P.  How  in  general  would  you  say  the  morale 
of  the  USO  personnel  was? 
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M.  The  morale  of  the  USO  peraonnel  w»i 
poor.  Because  they  all  believed  that  they  war* 
being  deceived,  through  the  head  offloe,  be 
eauBe  of  the  amounts  of  money  that  the] 
turned  In  to  purchases,  all  this  sort  of  thlngl] 
versus  the  amount  of  money  that  are  glvex 
back  to  them  to  hold  programs  with  and  tbU 
sort  of  thing. 

B.  The  USO  has  said  probably  two  things 
that  I'd  just  like  to  find  out  what  your  com- 
ment Is:  One  Is  that  no  USO  funds  wen 
Involved  In  any  of  the  admittedly  lllega 
activities  that  went  on. 

M.  That's  false.  For  Instance,  another  ez 
ample  might  be  Pat  Lam  and  the  Shotguns 
Mr.  Anderwm's  group,  whereby  the  thlxi^  ii 
thetr  ^Mutments  a  lot  of  that  stuff  oa 
from  the  PX  and  this  sort  of  thing  wher 
somMKxw  It  was  channeled  from  the  P3 
through  whatever  channels  to  them,  wblcl 
should  never  have  happened.  I 

B.  And  you  also  disagree  with  the  U8< 
assertion  that  thare  was  no  damage  or  d< 
fraudlng  of  any  American  OI? 

M.  I  know  several  Ob  that  complalne 
about  mlsceUaneous  things  that  had  bee] 
right,  fbr  Instance,  they  are  sort  of  at  USO 
mercy,  e^sedally  the  guys  that  oome  out  c 
the  fields  and  dont  know  what's  happenln 
In  Saigon.  They  get  taken  for  a  ride  down  thl 
streets,  but  they  don't  realize  that  oftentlme* 
the  prices  within  the  USO  are  as  much  aa 
300%  higher  than  what  they  could  buy  ofl| 
the  street  which  Is  already  200%  hlc(her  thul 
what  you  oould  buy.  I 

P.  Let  me  ask  you  this,  why  dldnt,  you  I 
know  what  you  know  presumably  what  otbar 
USO  iMnonxwl  who  were  straight  knew,  why 
didn't  you,  let  me  ask  yon  personally,  why 
dldnt  you  do  something  about  this?  Why 
dldnt  you  go  to  somebody? 

M.  The  ieas<m  I  dldnt  go  to  anyone  Is  be- 
cause there  has  bean  Investigations  In  the 
past  of  the  USO  and  they  had  been  stopped 
because  I  was  told  through  Mr.  Anderson. 

P.  By  Mr.  Anderson? 

If.  By  Mr.  Anderson,  a  powerful  man. 

P.  Just  because  of  his  position? 

M.  Because  of  his  position  solely  as  tbi 
director  of  the  USO  he  haa  the  poww. 

B.  Now  you  are  saying  that  CTD  had  un 
dertaken  an  Investigation  of  USO  In  the  past 
and  they  were  squashed  by  the  direct  Inter- 
vention of  Mr.  Anderson? 

M.  The  CID  or  some,  whatever  Investlga 
tlon  authority.  In  conjunction,  that  there 
had  been  some  sort  of  Investigations  Into 
activities  and  so  on  that  they  all  were 
squashed  as  well  as,  another  example  would 
be  the  fire  situation,  whereby  they  had  about 
10  men  checking  what  happened  and  there 
was  no  Interview  for  lnstanc«  with  myself, 
the  wiring  situation  what  happened. 

B.  Tou  were  the  only  person  there  in  the 
building  right. 

M.  Right  no  one  took  any  notice  whatever 
of  the  switches  being  rewired  they  took  It 
as  the  sun  comes  up  every  morning,  so  what. 

P.  So  the  reason  you  didn't  go  to  anybody 
wmie  you  were  In  the  USO  was  because  you 
felt  the  previous  Investigations  had  been 
squashed. 

M.  That's  correct  as  well  as  knowing  at  that 
time  having  more  Information  than  I  have 
now  because  I  had  written  back  at  one  time 
I  even  had  some  figures  off  the  balance  sheets, 
but  I  was  afraid  In  that  with  the  power  that 
Mr.  Anderson  and  some  of  the  others  had 
that  they  could  oome  forth  and  say  at  that 
time  If  I  started  anything  well  this  m»^  had 
been  a  security  guard  here  and  he  had  taken 
$10,000  out  of  the  safe  and  we  were  Just  de- 
pending on  his  honesty  to  put  It  back  some 
time  ago,  I  didn't  want  to  leave  myself  open 
to  an  open  attack  like  that  which  I  couldnt 
prove,  having  access  to  the  safe. 

P.  In  other  words  you  were  afraid  that  If 
you  came  out  with  something  you  might  be 
framed? 

M.  Right,  at  that  time,  which  would  be 
very  simple  for  someone  with  power  that  he 
has. 


P.  And  when  you  got  out  of  the  USO  and 
were  back  In  the  states  did  you  ever  think 
about  going  to  the  press  or  going  to  military 
authontlas? 

M.  I  thought  about  It  before  and  in  tact  I 
discouraged  anyone  that  I  know  of  this 
thought  about  dumping  them  on  to  the  USO. 
Because  the  money  not  going  to  where  it  »up- 
poeedly  intended  to  go  to  the  OIs  and  I  talked 
about  this  to  maybe  a  hundred  people  Jxist 
different  people  that  I've  met  and  have  talked 
to  me  about  Vletiuun  and  my  services  with 
the  USO  and  so  on,  they  havent  been  aware 
of  what's  going  on.  But  seeing  that  there  is 
not  much  I  dldnt  feel  there  was  any  use  in 
using  this  imtll  perhaps  someone  within  the 
USO  himself  had  broiight  it  before  a  con- 
gressional conunlttee  and  I  think. 

P.  How  would  you  categorize  the  structiure 
of  USO  in  relation  to  these  wrongdoings  that 
you  described? 

M.  Well  I  woiUd  consider  m  the  order  of  a 
syndicate,  very  strong,  very  protective,  very 
tight  group,  very  well  protected  with  a  great 
deal  of  influence  such  as  to  squelch  an  in- 
vestigation or  coverup  anything,  they  had 
complete  control  over  either  their  personnel 
to  the  point  where  their  personnel  are  terri- 
fied of  any  decision  that  could  be  made  .  .  . 
which  bad  all  the  authority  and  power  over  It 
anyway. 

The  following  is  an  additional  inter- 
view conducted  April  14,  1972,  with  a 
former  woman  staff  member  of  the  USO: 

I'd  hate  to  know  that  that  slob  was  down 
in  his  vUla  eating  them  and  I  said  that  I'd 
think  this  is  wrong  and  as  far  as  I  know  he 
never  even  mentioned  it  to  him.  It  certainly 
dldnt  stop. 

B.  So  he  was  stealing  stuff. 

M.  Well  you  know  It  sounds  trivia  to  talk 
about  care  packages. 

B.  Tea  but  it  Is  Important  to  the  OI. 

M.  And  some  of  them  were  very  nice  can 
pound  hams  and  salamls  and  really  nice 
things  and  this  slob  would  go  in  there  and 
help  himself. 

B.  I  see. 

M.  This  oould  get  serious  about  this  and  he 
didn't  seem  to  get  really  too  oonoemed 
about  It. 

B.  Is  there  anything  else  you  can  think  of 
that  you  think  Is  Important  that  we  should 
know  about. 

M.  Well  I  know  right  before  I  left  Vietnam 
I  saw  a  memo  Richard  Alexander  had  pur- 
chased something  like  $70,000  worth  of  mer- 
chandise in  plasters  and  the  CID  caUed  the 
head  office  and  wanted  to  know  what  In  the 
hell  was  gomg  on  and  I  saw  a  memo. 

B.  What  did  Sbireman  tell  him. 

M.  Well  I  saw  he  didn't  know  so  they  went 
down  to  Investigate  and  he  got  In  touch  with 
Sam  in  NT  and  I  saw  a  memo  because  I 
thought  at  the  time  I  should  make  a  copy  of 
it  and  anru-ay  It  said  try  to  keep  this  from 
the  militai?  don't  let  them  find  out. 

B.  Plnd  out  what. 

M.  That  it  was  Ulegal. 

B.  It  was  illegal  to  bring. 

M.  What  would  USO  be  doing  with  $40,000 
worth  of  merchandise  from  India? 

B.  And  who  said  we  should  keep  it  from 
the  military? 

M.  The  memo.  Sam  Anderson  said  that. 

B.  And  who  was  Anderson  writing  the 
memo  to? 

M.  Dick  Sbireman. 

B.  I  see  what  did  Sbireman  do? 

M.  I  don't  know  it  was  about  one  week  be- 
fore I  left  Vietnam. 

B.  What  was  the  $70,000  worth  of  mer- 
chandise. What  was  It? 

N.  It  was  stuff  to  seU  In  the  tf  nbs. 

B.  What  was  Alexander  going  to  do  with 
it? 

M.  I  don't  know  see  he  waant  anthorlxed 
to  see  evarythlng. 

B.  Anderson  wrote  a  memo  to  Bbttmnmn 
that  It  was  Uetal. 


M.  Be  said  try  to  keep  It  from  the  mili- 
tary dont  let  them  find  out. 

B.  Why  not? 

M.  Number  1  you  werent  suppose  to  order 
anything  for  the  USO  unless  It  went  through 
the  office  and  Alexander  ordered  this  stuff 
without  telling  anybody  and  $70,000  worth  of 
■tuft  from  India  Is  a  lot  of  stulT. 

B.  It  sure  is. 

M.  But  I  don't  know  what  happened  I  don  t 
think  Dick  Alexander  is  over  there  any  more. 

B.  Have  you  talked  to  anyone  else  doing 
thl*  investigation? 

Mv  TtiB  only  person  I  talked  to  Is  ob  I  beg 
your  pardon  I  talked  to  the  08I. 

B.  The  Air  Force  people  what  did  they  ask 
you  about? 

M.  Oh  about  the  same  thing  you  have. 

B.  What  do  they  plan  to  do.  do  you  know? 

M.  I  don't  know  they  just  called  me  one 
day  on  the  telephone  and  said  that  they  had 
some  questions  from  the  Defense  Department 
and  wanted  me  to  oome  out  there  and  spend 
about  an  hour  and  a  half. 

B.  OK  could  you  hold  on  for  just  a  second? 

M.  Tea. 

CoNcaxsa  or  thx  UKnxo  States, 

Houax  OF  Reprxssntattvis, 
Wo«h<n(|rton,  D.C.  May  2, 1972. 
MaJ.  Oen.  Psancis  Sampson  (UJ3-A..  retired). 
President.  United  Service*  OrganUatUm,  New 
York.  N.Y. 

DxAX  OxNXBAL  SAMPSON:  I  am  sure  that 
you  share  my  concern  about  the  proper  op- 
eration and  functioning  of  our  UB.O.  clubs 
around  the  world.  As  you  probably  know,  I 
have  publicly  released  testimony  by  several 
Individuals  which  contain  aUegatlons  re- 
garding some  former  U.8.O.  employees.  These 
witnesses  and  others  have  also  made  allega- 
tions concerning  Mr.  Anderson,  the  tormtT 
director  of  U.S.O.  Vietnam  and  presently 
VS.O.'e  executive  director. 

I  am  writing  to  you  today  to  request  that 
you  remove  Mr.  Andersen  from  any  involve- 
ment in  the  U.S.O.'s  current  Investigation. 
Since  such  serious  allegations  have  been  lev- 
eled at  Mr.  Anderson,  questioning  not  only 
his  judgment  but  poasible  Involvement  in  il- 
legal activities,  he  should  not  be  Involved  In 
the  investigation  in  any  way. 

If  what  informants  have  told  me  is  true, 
then  Mr.  Anderson  has  presided  over,  and 
very  possibly  benefited  from,  a  major  multl- 
mUUon  dollar  scandal  that  haa  cheated  our 
OIs  in  Vietnam. 

Several  of  my  aides  who  have  been  con- 
ducting interviews  with  former  VS.O.  per- 
sonnel have  been  told  that  they  believe  Mr. 
Anderson  had  personally  benefited  from  Il- 
legal black  marketing  and  money  manlpula 
tlon  while  head  of  U.S.O.  in  Vietnam. 

We  do  not  have  legal  proof  that  Mr.  Ander- 
son was  engaged  in  illegal  activitlea  bnt  the 
belief  that  he  was.  is  apparently  widespread 
and  based  In  part  on  specific  allegations. 

Not  removing  him  comoletely  from  present 
U.S.O.  investigation  would  make  a  mockery 
and  a  farce  of  that  investlgatk>n. 

I  am  also  writing  to  Secretary  Laird  re- 
queetlng  that  he  disclose  the  extent  and  na- 
ture of  the  brewing  scandal  in  U.S.O.  The 
American  people  must  be  assured  that  funds 
given  to  U.S  O.  are  helping  our  OIs,  not  pro- 
moting a  syndicate. 

Tou  mav  be  Interested  to  know  that  some 
of  the  witnesses  like  Mr.  Michael  Morlarty 
who  served  as  a  U.S.O.  staff  aide  In  Saigon 
have  come  forward  smoe  I  first  announced 
this  investigation. 

What  is  shocking  is  that  many  former 
UJ3.0.  employees,  like  Mr.  Morlarty,  felt 
earlier  that  blowing  the  whistle  was  useless 
because  top  U.S.O.  officials  like  Sam  Ander- 
son would  suppress  any  Investigation. 

I  still  believe  that  U.S.O.  has  served  many 
of  our  OIs  around  the  world.  I  am  hopeful 
that  U.8.O.  will  continue  to  serve  tb«n  in 
the  future.  But  I  am  afraid  that  from  wliat 
I  have  been  told,  that  there  has  tieaB  a  seri- 
ous scandal  within  VS.O.  that  may  possibly 
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reach  the  very  highest  levels  of  administra- 
tion offloers  in.  the  organisation. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  further  assistance  to  you 
or  to  anyone  else  in  U.8.O.  In  conducting 
this  investigation,  please  do  not  hesitate  to 
call  upon  me. 
Sincerely, 

IXS   ASPIM, 

Uember  of  Congress. 

CONOBSSS  or  THX  UNITip  BTATtt, 

HOtrSE  OP  RXPaxSKNTATIVES, 

Wathington,  DC,  Hay  3.  1972. 
The  Honorable  Mklvin  R.  Laibo, 
Secretary  of  Defenee.  Department  of  Defense, 
The  Pentagon,  Washington,  D.C. 

Deax  Ma.  SxcaETAXT:  As  you  may  know,  I 
have  been  Investigating  the  current  scandal 
m  the  United  Servloea  Organization. 

I  share  your  oonoem  that  some  Indlvldtials 
within  Uj8.0.  have  been  req>onslble  for  al- 
legedly Illegal  acta.  U.S.O.  has  been  of  great 
service  over  the  years  to  many  of  our  OIs 
around  the  world,  but  it  Is  becoming  increas- 
ingly i4>parent  if  these  aUegatlons  are  true, 
that  a  major  scandal,  possibly  reaching  the 
highest  adoilnlstratlon  levels  of  UJS.O.,  has 
occxirred. 

I  am  enclosing  the  testimony  which  I 
have  released  recently,  which  I  hope  may  be 
of  assistance  to  you  in  pursuing  the  Investi- 
gation. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  attention 
to  thla  matter. 
Sincerely, 

Lks  Aspnr, 
Member  of  Congress. 


int.  HARRINOTON  IN  VIETVrAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  otier  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  O'Nbill) 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  OlfEIIXi.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
league (Mr.  Harrimoton}  recently  re- 
turned from  an  official  Inspection  trip  to 
South  Vietnam  and  Thailand.  He  was  ac- 
companied (m  his  trip  by  William  Was- 
serman.  his  former  admlnlstrattve  as- 
sistant, ^rtio  is  a  newspaperman  by  pro- 
fession. On  their  return,  Mr.  Wasserman 
wrote  an  Interesting  and  thoughtful  re- 
view of  their  activities  which  was  printed 
in  the  North  Shore  newspapers,  which 
Mr.  WasBciman  pubUshee. 

Because  of  their  compdhng  interest  on 
a  subject  of  critical  imiportance  to  bH  of 
us.  I  insert  these  articles  by  Mr.  Wasser- 
man Into  the  RxcoRo  at  this  time: 
Am  Wax  Sacaxcr  m  iSoer  FaiuHrxNiMo 
(By  Bin  Wuseiinnan) 

You  can  be  frlgfhtened  after  a  week  in 
Southeast  Asia  that  U.S.  policy  is  not  suc- 
cessfol. 

Tou  can  be  even  more  frightened  when  you 
see  that  we  are  rigidly  pursuing  that  same 
policy  of  failure,  and  iwrhaps  widening  it 
te  Include  Thailand. 

But  you  can  be  moat  frightened  by  the  ef- 
fort of  the  VJi.  government  to  conceal  the 
whole  business  from  the  U.S.  public,  and  even 
from  a  CongnMsman  who  votes  the  authori- 
zation for  all  U.8.  military  programs. 

After  three  days  of  Intensive  briefings  and 
tours  of  the  five  U.S.  air  bases  In  Thailand, 
Congressman  Harrington  learned  from  a 
newsman  tbat  several  shlfta  in  squadrons 
and  aircraft  were  shortly  anticipated  which 
would  Increase  the  fighter  squadrons  In  the 
area. 

"That  newsman's  Infonnatlon  Is  remark- 
ably good,"  we  were  told  by  an  Air  Porce 
officer. 

"Why  wasnt  I  told  about  It?"  aaked  Cong. 
Barrlngtoik. 


"Tou  dldnt  aak."  said  tlia  Air  Force  offloer. 

At  Udom  Air  Base  in  nudUmd,  a  civilian 
pilot  staying  In  the  civilian  hotel  where  I 
was  billeted  told  me  very  openly  that  all  Air 
America  heUoopter  fllghta  over  Laoa  origi- 
nated from  Udom  Air  Base.  Air  America  Is  a 
contract  airline  paid  by  the  American  gov- 
erxunent,  and  presumed  to  be  a  CIA  oper- 
ation. 

When  Congressman  Harrington  asked  the 
base  commander  at  Udorn.  "What  is  that 
squadron  of  hellcc^ters  over  there?"  pointing 
to  the  lined  up  aircraft. 

"I  don't  know,  sir,"  said  the  base  com- 
mander. "Those  are  contract  fllghta  and  I 
don't  know  anything  about  then." 

A  press  association  nponex  who  has  spent 
five  years  In  Thailand  and  has  consistently 
sought  to  report  on  American  air  bases  there. 
as  reporters  freely  do  in  Vietnam,  said  that 
he  has  been  unable  to  obtain  permlaalon  to 
go  on  the  bases.  "The  U.S.  officials  say  'Ask 
the  Thais.'  The  Thais  say  'Ask  the  U3.' " 

Craig  Whitney,  chief  of  the  N.T.  Times 
bureau;  Peter  Osnoe,  Washington  Poet;  Kim 
Willenson,  United  Press  International;  Don 
Sutherland.  (Thrlstlan  Science  Monitor — they 
have  all  tried  and  so  far  been  refused  per- 
mission to  report  flrat  hand  on  the  U.S.  air 
war  being  waged  out  of  Thailand. 

Tet  the  VS.  has  about  26,000  airmen  in 
Thailand  and  Ita  five  bases  account  for  about 
5  million  dollars  a  day.  We  have  invested 
billions  of  dollars  In  Thailand,  and  from 
these  bases  we  are  bombing  Laos,  Cambodia, 
Vietnam,  and  now  North  Vietnam.  We  have 
nearly  twice  as  many  airmen  In  Thailand  as 
In  Vietnam.  It  is  a  gigantic  effort,  but  it  Is 
concealed  from  the  U.S.  public. 

One  reaeon  given  for  concealing  the  air- 
war  from  the  U.S.  is  "security" — 

But  momasans.  Thai  vnMnen,  oome  on  the 
U.S.  bases  In  droves  every  day  to  do  the  bouse 
chores  of  the  U.S.  airmen.  They  dean  the 
barracks.  They  wash  airmen's  clothes.  With 
their  children,  and  their  waahtuiM,  and  their 
picnic  lunches,  they  make  a  colorful  sight 
sqviattlng  between  the  OI  barracks  at  lunch 
hour.  Along  with  Thai  men  who  work  on  the 
base,  they  can  easily  be  the  cover  for  any 
hostile  agent  seeking  general  information 
about  the  alit>ase.  Tb  suggest  that  what  they 
know  as  common  knowledge  cannot  be  avaU- 
able  to  the  American  public  Just  doesnt 
make  sense. 

SotrrHXAST  Asia,  Wkxu  thx  Unitxd  States 
PxAcncxs  A  PoLicT  OF  Makx-Bxuxvx 


(By  Bill  Wasserman) 

(North  Shore  Weeklies'  publlaher  BlU 
Waaserman  traveled  with  Cong.  Michael  J. 
Harrington  to  Vietnam  and  IliaUand  for  10 
daya  from  March  29  to  AprU  8.  In  Vietnam 
they  visited  6algon  and  DaNang.  In  Thai- 
land, they  were  In  Bangkok  and  Udom.  and 
Mr.  Harttngton  visited  four  other  air  bases. 
Harrington  spent  his  days  being  briefed  on 
the  military  operatlona  which  he,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Armed  Bw  vices  Committee,  over- 
■•ea.  Waiwennan  Interviewed  airmen,  dvlUans 
and  nawsiiwHi ) 

Ambassador  Kllsworth  Bimker.  tall,  patrl- 
dan  and  gracious,  leaned  forward,  his  bands 
folded,  and  said,  "Tou  must  look  at  the 
whole  iMoture,  not  Joat  the  military.  Tou 
must  see  the  ecMiomlo  side  too.  The  mUltary, 
however.  Is  now  working." 

That  was  1«b  than  tbrae  weeks  ago. 

Ainbasasrtrir  Bunksr  had  received  me  be- 
fore Oongresaman  Harrington's  arrival  In 
Saigon  becauae  h«  was  leaving  for  a  week's 
tr^^  over  Baster  to  vtalt  hla  wUe,  the  UJB. 
Ambassador  to  Nepal. 

It  waa  a  oalm.  aonny  day  In  Saigon.  We 
sat  In  comfortable  dialrs  at  one  end  at  the 
Aiiiliaisaclni'i  large,  air  oondltlonad  ottae  In 
the  embassy.  TlM  Ambaasador's  yoongwt  son 
had  been  my  roommate  in  sdMxM  for  two 
years,  and  now.  after  catdilng  up  on  family 
histories,  be  told  ma  about  Vietnam. 


The  VB.  InltSaUy  had  failed,  said  lir. 
Bunker,  to  appreciate  the  need  to  jMovlde 
the  wherewithal  for  the  South  Vtetnameae. 
"It  waa  a  new  experience  for  the  U.8.  to  be 
Involved  In  a  dvll  war  and  a  war  from 
without  at  tb»  same  time." 

The  Tet  offensive  in  1068,  psychologicaUy 
a  blow  to  the  VS.,  had  been  the  source  of 
fresh  determination  by  the  Vietnamese,  con- 
tinued Bunker.  They  saw  the  need  to  be  bet- 
ter armed,  and,  the  Ambassador  observed,  the 
U.8.  suppUed  M-16's.  The  ARVN  (Army  of  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam)  was  modernized  and 
expanded  and  now  numb««d  11  million. 

The  Ambassador  dwelt  on  the  economic 
development  in  th9  south.  "I  drove  recently 
with  President  Thi^u  through  the  oovmtry- 
Bide.  The  farmers  used  to  have  bicycles.  Now 
they  have  Hondas  and  tractors,  radioa  and 
tv's,  outboard  motors  for  their  sampans." 

He  urged  me  to  arrange  an  air  trip  for 
Cong.  Harrington  over  the  delta  to  see  the 
prosperity  and  to  see,  also,  to  the  north  to- 
wards An  Loc — now  the  scene  of  desperate 
fighting — how  air  interdiction  bad  not 
meant  total  destruction  but  selected  destruc- 
tion. 

What  Bunker  was  dearly  saying  was  that 
Vlatnamlaatlon  was  working,  that  we  should 
on  thla  trip  pay  attention  to  the  broad,  civil- 
ian aohlevemanta  under  President  Thleu.  He 
mentioned  land  reform,  apedflcally. 

Aa  the  Interview  drew  to  a  doae,  the  erect 
septogenarlan  who  had  completed  a  success- 
ful business  career  before  joining  the  govern- 
ment, noted  that  he  had  served  five  Presi- 
dento.  "Of  couxse.  I  expected  to  stay  here  a 
much  shorter  time." 

He  smiled  and  described  how  President 
Nixon  had  arranged  for  him  to  visit  his  wife 
in  Nepal  regularly.  "But  that  was  impossible. 
It  was  so  btisy  here — seven  days  a  week, 
it  used  to  be.  It's  better  now,"  and  he  made 
a  little  joke  about  bow  he  hikd  to  make  this 
particiUar  trip  because  his  wife  svirely  would 
not  permit  him  to  be  absent  over  Easter. 

Forty-eight  hours  later,  the  Korih  Viet- 
namese offensive  wss  underway.  And  within 
those  few  hours,  Quang  Trl  and  Hue.  major 
bastions  in  the  north,  were  threatened. 

Tlxe  American  public  at  home  was  also  calm 
as  our  trip  to  Vietnam  took  shape.  One  local 
newspaper  even  qtierled,  "Why  go?"  Cong. 
Harrington,  their  editorial  suggested,  would 
do  better  to  stay  home  and  tend  to  his  dis- 
trict. Going  to  Vletmun  now,  they  said,  waa 
a  junket. 

In  general  It  seemed  the  American  public 
felt  that  the  war  was  almost  over.  Casualties 
had  almost  disappeared — ^UjS.  «amaltles.  at 
least.  Our  troops  were  leaving.  The  air  war? 
What  was  that?  A  distant  war.  Cong.  Har- 
rington said  it  needed  seeing,  it  needed  ex- 
posure. He  suspected,  but  could  not  get  firm 
figures  that  it  was  costing  $10  to  $20  biUlon 
dollars  a  year,  and  devastating  three  coun- 
trlea. 

A  gentle  breeae  swayed  the  palm  trees  over 
the  ornate  Buddhist  temple  while  saffron 
robed  young  men.  monks  In  training,  stroUed 
by.  Ibis  was  Thailand,  where  the  people, 
commented  the  Air  Foroe  wp*^ln  eaoortlng 
me.  were  "very  easy  going  and  gentle,"  and 
where  the  UJ3.  now  maintains  Ita  major 
Southeast  Asian  air  bases. 

Down  the  dirt  road  In  front  of  the  pagoda 
walked  a  young  couple  hand  in  hand.  He 
was  obviously  American  In  his  khaki  trousers 
and  sport  shirt.  She  was  obviously  ThaL 
"Who  would  that  be?"  I  asked. 

"One  of  the  guys  from  the  base,  and  his 
girl,"  was  the  reply. 

I  was  In  Udom,  30  miles  from  the  Laotian 
border  and  the  location  of  our  largest  fighter 
base  in  T%.aUand. 

The  airman  was  one  of  26,000  airmen  now 
stationed  In  Thailand.  That  is  already  many 
more  than  we  have  left  in  Vietnam.  We  have 
five  bases  in  Thailand,  bases  which  have  coat 
UB  toUUons  to  construct,  and  from  which  we 
moimt  an  <^>eratlon  costing  about  $8  million 
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a  day.  Out  of  TballaiMl  we  fly  about  600 
craft,  although  that  figure  has  been  aug'4 
mented  within  the  last  few  days  In  reaponse 
to  the  current  hostilities.  The  aircraft  Inl 
elude  B-62'8,  F-i  fighter  bombers,  gunshlpaj 
observation  aircraft,  reconnaissance  planes, 
and  highly  complex  electronically  geared 
control  planes  and  bombers  which  work  thel 
Ho  Chi  Ulnh  traU. 

Indeed,   from  gentle  Thailand  It  Is  only 
about  ao  minutes  to  targets  In  Laos,  Cam 
bodla,  and  Vietnam,  and  It  Is  to  Thallani 
that  the  air  war  has  quietly  shifted. 

Thai  bases  are  reckoned  aa  desirable  du 
by  U.S.  airmen.  The  civilian  population  Js 
friendly,  and  airmen  are  free  to  come  and 
In  the  land — like  the  young  airman  and 
girl.  Our  B-sa's  take  off  from  a  base  boi 
Ing  the  Oulf  of  Slam,  and  the  crews,  u»on 
return  from  their  high  altitude  runs,  cane 
back  to  an  earth  which  Includes  beacfes, 
cabanas,  and  Thai  girls. 

Capt.  M.,  a  young  black  graduate  of 
Air  Force  Academy,  told  me  he  was 
happy  In  Thailand.  An  F-4  co-pllot,  he  s4ld 
he  loved  to  fiy.  and  next  to  that,  he  llki 
being  In  Thailand.  Yes,  be  bad  been  foi 
nate  to  make  friends  with  several  Thai  fi 
Ilea  in   Udom.   He   found  them  wondei 
people. 

Coolly,  like  an  athlete  detailing  a  dlfflcuj 
and  exciting  game.  Capt.  M.  described  avol( 
Ing  the  Soviet-built  Sam  missiles,  missir 
which  follow  their  target  and  must  be  o' 
maneuvered  as  In  a  dogfight  against  anotl 
airplane.  But  as  for  the  warfare  Itself,  tl 
was.  he  said,  all  quite  distant  when  you 
traveling  hundreds  of  miles  an  hour  1 
modem  Jet. 

Another  pilot  had  said,  "You  cant  see 
war.  Just  little  pulfs  of  smoke  occasloni 
That's  all." 

The  pilots  are  not  the  only  ones  who 
see  the  war.  The  ground  crews  and  the  si 
port  crews  In  Thailand  see  no  war  eltr 
They  have  no  contact  with  the  land  to  wl 
they   send   the   war;    they   neither  see 
people  nor  experience  any  connection 
them  politically  or  socially. 

Nor  does  the  American  public  see  this 
war  from  Thailand.  It  was.  In  fact,  no  a< 
dent  that  I  was  at  a  Buddhist  pagoda 
stead  of  interviewing  men  on  the  filght 
for  Cong.  Harrington.  As  a  Journalist,  I 
despite  my  temporary  status  on  Cong.  H 
rlngton's  staff,  severely  restricted.  Joumalls< 
are  not  allowed  on  U.S.  bases  In  Thallam 
and  this  policy,  consistently  enforced  for  al 
decade,  has  kept  the  profile  of  U.S.  preaen 
In  Thailand  low  in  American  newspapers.  I 
Is  a  policy  which  contrasts  sharply  wl 
that  in  Vietnam,  where  newsmen  are  no|^ 
only  allowed  on  bases,  but  often  fly  on  oov 
bat  missions. 

U.8.  Ambassador  to  Thailand  Leonard  U  i- 
ger  told  Cong.  Harrington  that  the  reason  1  tr 
restricting  newsmen  was  because  the  Tt  il 
government  made  that  stipulation. 

"They  are  so  exposed,  so  close  to  Chlfa 
and  North  Vietnam.  They  have  gone  out 
a  limb  to  associate  themselves  with  us.  Tb< 
dont  need  It  publicized." 

A  newsman,  however,  said  that  the  111 
government  refers  him  to  the  VS.  goven 
ment  when  he  asks  permission  to  go  on  tt 
bases. 

Clearly  it  Is  a  mutual  program  of  keepln 
the  newsmen  out.  "We  are  concealing  i 
much  as  possible  the  extent  of  the  UJ9.  Iz 
volvement,  the  cost  of  the  air  vrar,  and  th 
kinds  of  warfare  we  are  conducting,  includ 
Ing  highly  experimental  destructive  devices, 
Cong.  Harrington  has  reported. 

In  my  own  case,  I  was  denied  permlaslc 
In  Thailand,  (not  In  Vietnam)  to  fly  wit 
Cong.  Harrington,  an  action  which  effective 
limited  me  to  one  of  the  five  bases.  Con 
Harrington  sought  to  contract  privately  ffr 
the  transportation,  was  quoted  a  price  whli 
he  accepted:  the  price  then  doubled.  A 
erv&tlon   by    commercial    airline   was   mafle 
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for  me  but  the  embassy  booker  made  a  mis- 
take, and  the  plane  left  an  hour  prema- 
turely. Arriving  finally  at  Udom  air  base, 
a  consular  officer  met  me  and  Immediately 
drove  me  off  base. 

"Where  are  you   taking  me?"  I  asked. 

"Downtown  to  your  hotel." 

"No,"  I  replied  heatedly.  "You  are  taking 
me  to  Cong.  Harrington." 

We  argued.  I  Insisted,  and  he  drove  me 
to  a  base  office  where  I  contacted  Cong.  Har- 
rington by  phone.  We  agreed  that  I  should 
interview  on  base  before  Joining  him.  Our 
escort,  fvn  Air  Force  major  from  Saigon  head- 
quarters, told  me  I  could  go  anywhere  on 
base   for   interviews. 

But  once  In  a  government  car,  I  was 
denied  access  to  the  flight  line  crews.  I  could 
take  no  pictures.  I  was  followed  by  an  Air 
Force  captain  and  the  consular  officer,  the 
kind  of  escorts  no  reporter  needs  on  a  casual 
Interview  with  an  ordinary  soldier. 

"HI.  I'm  on  base  with  Cong.  Harrington, 
and  I  wondered  what  you  think  of  things 
over  here?"  .  .  .  and  the  airman  checks 
the  brass  with  me  and  says,  "Yes  sir." 

I  had  one  moment  of  satisfaction.  I  edged 
Into  a  group  of  airmen  standing  at  a  comer. 
To  my  delight  a  bus  pulled  up.  In  a  moment 
I  was  on  the  bus  and  It  was  moving  and  I 
was  talking  to  soldiers.  My  escort  was  left 
behind. 

The  suppression  of  news  Is  remarkably  ef- 
fective aa  a  device  of  downplay  our  role. 

It  Is  true  that  In  34  hours  at  Udom  I 
leariied  a  lot  about  our  military  activities. 
On  the  airplane  to  Udom  a  pUot  returning 
from  leave  told  me  about  the  Increasing 
SAM  missiles  fire  on  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trail. 
At  the  civilian  hotel  In  which  I  was  bUletted. 
an  Air  Ai^erlca  pilot  flying  over  Laos  de- 
scribed his  work.  In  an  airport  waiting  room, 
the  wife  of  an  air  officer  detailed  life  in  Lacs. 
But  that's  a  slow,  not  very  precise  way  to 
accumulate  a  story,  and  the  Department  of 
Defenss  knows  It.  The  result  Is  that  few 
stories  get  written,  and  they  lack  the  au- 
thority of  official  confirmation;  they  are  ex- 
poses rather  than  statements  of  accepted 
fact  and  they  get  published  with  some  sus- 
picion. How  different  It  would  be  If  our  air- 
men were  regularly  Interviewed  about  their 
Jobs  and  their  lives,  and  If  the  air  bases  were 
easily  visited  by  newsmen. 

Behind  the  wall  of  secrecy  are  thousands 
of  competent,  ordinary  guys  who  do  the  best 
Job  they  can.  and  who  dont  have  Ideological 
objections  to  their  work. 

The  Air  America  pilot  with  whom  I  talked 
had  spent  10  years  fiylng  for  the  private 
group  which  Is  known  to  be  cover  for  the 
CIA.  He  was  dressed  in  khakis  and  wore  silver 
wings. 

"Yes.  I  like  it,"  he  responded.  Then  he 
volunteered.  "There  are  about  600  of  us 
in  Laos,  and  a  smaller  group  of  Continental 
pilots  doing  the  same  thing." 

The  contract  pilots  mostly  fly  helicopters 
to  deliver  supplies  to  antleommunlst  groups. 
They  also  fly  rescue  mlBslons  to  retrieve 
downed  pilots.  Some  are  forward  observers 
in  light  aircraft. 

"Have  numy  pilots  been  in  Laos  as  long 
as  you  have?" 

"No."  replied  this  lean,  weathered  man  in 
his  late  40'a.  "But  lots  have  been  there  six 
years." 

He  dted  hcnr  useful  the  Air  America  pilots 
were  when  U.S.  pilots  were  shot  down.  "We 
really  know  the  country.  Air  Force  pilots  are 
only  over  here  a  year.  They  cant  flnd  their 
vray  as  quickly  as  we  can  when  a  man's  re- 
ported down." 

"Arent  you  soared,  doing  that  kind  of 
workr* 

"Naw."  he  shrugged.  'A  f«w  guys  get  soared 
and  quit  at  the  vary  beginning,  but  once  you 
know  your  way  around,  tfa  not  bad." 

A  mlcrobus  drove  up.  It  was  oaarly  7  «Jn. 
liy  companion  said  goodhy.  grabbed  a  smaU 
suitcase  and  Joined  a  donn  others  in  the  bus. 


probably  In  a  trip  to  the  airfield  since  most 
Laotian  missions  originate  from  Udom.  He 
went  off  to  work  like  a  commuting  business- 
man, but  his  work  has  for  10  years  been 
"classified" — BO  classlfleil  that  Cong.  Har- 
rington was  unable  to  get  answers  to  his 
questions  regarding  Air  America  activity  in 
Laos. 

A  flight  crew  chief  from  Oklahoma  char- 
acterized what  many  felt  about  their  service. 
"Hell,  this  is  a  Job  to  be  done,  and  we're  do- 
ing It." 

A  young  airman  from  Bralntree,  recently 
arrived  In  Thailand,  said  he  enllated  so  he 
could  travel  and  leam  a  profeaslon.  He  com- 
plained that  his  seho<41ng  in  the  Air  Force 
had  not  been  as  good  as  he  anticipated,  but 
be  didn't  mention  the  war. 

At  Da  Nang.  two  airmen  were  moving  air- 
craft cannon  shells.  They  oomplalned  that 
the  dty  was  off  limits.  "All  there  is  to  do  here 
is  work,"  said  one  of  them.  ''Work  and  go 
to  the   movies." 

I  asked  about  ttie  work.  It  looked  danger- 
ous. 

"Ammo?"  said  one  of  them  with  a  grin. 
"Don't  make  no  difference  to  me.  Why  I  used 
to  load  those  great  big  ones  for  the  B-SS's. 
It  ain't  nothin'." 

Often  there  was  an  expreasUm  of  team- 
work. "When  this  plane  goes  out.  those  are 
our  guys  on  It.  We're  part  of  that  team.  We 
want  to  be  sure  everything  goes  right  for 
them."  said  a  mechanic  as  he  tightened  a 
rivet  on  a  black,  night  gunshlp  flying  out  of 
Da  Nang. 

Some  men  who  had  thought  about  their 
role  as  wturlors.  had  a  positive  feeling  about 
their  duty. 

A  career  major  In  the  Army  helicopter 
business  was  returning  to  Vietnam  for  his 
third  tour  ot  duty.  His  Job  was  to  turn  over 
helicopters  to  the  Vietnamese.  "We  havent 
wasted  otu:  time  over  here,"  he  said,  "I  think 
It  has  worked.  You  have  to  have  seen  it  in 
'83  and  '67  to  understand." 

Now.  said  the  major,  the  AHVN  was  show- 
ing capacity.  The  unit  with  v^ich  he  had 
mosft  recently  been  serving  he  termed  "ex- 
cellent." 

'^'▼e  had  Just  as  good  cover  from  ARVN 
heUcc^ters  as  from  our  own.  And  they  know 
the  land.  That  gives  them  great  tactical 
advantage.  They  dont  have  to  ask  S  or  4  peo- 
ple where  they  are  and  how  to  get  there." 

Theae  vtows  were  echoed  by  a  fighter  pilot, 
a  lieutenant  colonel  who  had  been  flying 
since  World  War  n.  "They>e  fine  pilots."  he 
said  of  the  VNAP  (Vietnam  Air  Porce)  Jet 
pilots  with  whom  he  flew.  "They're  well 
trained  in  the  UJ8.  and  then  once  on  duty 
over  here,  they  fly  more  than  our  pilots  and 
they  know  the  land.  They're  better  to  fly 
with  than  our  own  boys." 

If  there  was  resentment  about  the  war. 
and  the  demand  that  Americans  serve  in  it. 
It  came  chiefly  from  the  men  who  had  served 
or  were  serving  In  Vietnam. 

An  Ah*  Force  sergeant  from  Louisiana  was 
with  a  Caribou  group  ferrying  artillery  am- 
munition. He  was  being  reassigned  from 
Vietnam  to  Thailand.  But  he  was  angry. 

"They're  Just  moving  us  out  of  Vietnam 
Into  other  areas — Thailand,  Taiwan,  the 
Fhlllpplnea.  And  for  what?  We're  not  accom- 
plishing anything." 

A  career  Air  Force  man,  he  claimed  many 
Air  Force  personnel  were  bitter.  He  said  the 
sortie  figures  being  released  wars  dishonest 
and  that  the  Air  Force  had  no  business  being 
sscretlve  In  IhaUand. 

"Are  many  Air  Force  personnel  as  angry 
as  you  are?"  I  asked. 

"Damn  right,"  he  replied.  "These  people 
over  here  dont  want  us  to  tell  them  what  to 
do.   It's   crazy." 

Then  he  cited  the  time  It  took  for  a  B-sa 
to  fly  a  sortie  flrom  Quam  to  Vietnam.  "18 
hours  round  trip,"  he  said. 

Uy  fact  shest  showed  that  each  B-sa  sortie 
cost  an  estimated  MLOOO.  A  BU  professor  hss 
estimated  each  flight,  counting  equipment 
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and  back-up  and  logistics,  really  costs  $1 
million. 

A  90-ys«r-old  hAlloopter  gunner  had  been 
shot  down  six  ttmss  in  his  10  months  tour. 
With  a  beok  wound  from  his  last  flight,  he 
was  rSlufltant  to  oUmb  beek  Into  the  small 
Ix>ch  hdloopten  often  used  to  draw  fire  from 
the  enemy,  thus  saqwisfaig  them  as  targets  for 
higher  flying  gun  ships. 

"I've  played  heh>  enovigh  for  these  damn 
people.  They  dont  care  anyhow,"  said  the 
gimner.  "I  came  over  here  thinking  Z  would 
help  fight  to  make  them  free.  But  they  dont 
want  to  bs  tree." 

The  small  flzed  wing  airplane  taxied  to  a 
stop  at  the  Da  Nang  airport.  It  was  a  two 
seater,  but  only  one  man  was  aboard.  The 
hood  went  up,  and  a  lieutenant  from  New 
Jersey  wearily  climbed  out  of  his  forward  air 
control  otaserrstlon  aircraft,  a  plane  vaed  tat 
fiylng  low  and  spotting  targets,  then  direct- 
ing attacks  upon  them. 

The  offensive  was  tmderway  Just  ncMth  of 
Da  Nang. 

"There's  been  about  a  2000  percent  in- 
crease m  enemy  fire."  said  the  pilot. 

Then  he  added,  "Boy,  I'm  tired.  I*ve  been 
scared  for  four  hours.  TbaX  makes  you  tired, 
being  scared  all  that  time." 

Further  down  the  runway  at  Da  Nang.  an 
airport  which  is  busier  than  O'Hare  In  Chi- 
cago, an  F-^  fighter  bomber  returned  from 
Its  mlsslcm  o(  attack  bombing.  As  the  pilot 
and  oo-pOot  climbed  down  from  their  sleek 
$4  ")"'<""  machine,  I  asked  bow  their  mis- 
sion had  been. 

'Oiousy.'*  said  the  blond,  crew  cut  pUot. 
"Cant  see  a  thing.  It  was  a  radar  mteton." 

"Yeah,"  pleked  up  his  oo-pllot.  "somebody 
Just  wanted  to  report  a  sortie,  so  they  sent 
us  out.  It's  fk  waste  if  you  cant  fly  visual." 

"Do  you  know  what  you  are  hitting  when 
you  drop  your  radar?" 

"What,  are  you  kidding?"  said  the  pUot. 
and  he  tamed  to  go  off  the  flight  line  for 
another  oUasIon^  briefing. 

Cong.  Harrington  shook  his  head  tlredly. 
It  wtts  evening  after  a  full  day  and  he  haid 
Just  come  in  from  a  briefing  with  top  level 
air  commanders.  "I  Just  can't  get  an  answer. 
It's  not  that  they  don't  want  to  give  an 
answer.  They  dont  have  it." 

He  sat  down.  "I  ask  them  whether  the 
bombing  is  stopping  the  traffic  of  supplies 
on  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trail,  and  they  Miow 
me  a  picture  of  a  truck  iMlng  blown  up. 
That  doesnt  answer  my  question." 

A  vsteran  news  service  reporter  who  has 
concentrated  on  the  air  war,  sat  on  the  grass 
outside  the  Public  Infornaation  office  at  Da 
Nang  Air  Base,  home  of  the  only  fighter 
wing  left  in  Vietnam. 

"The  ooet  of  getting  one  North  Vietnamese 
truck  I  oaleulate  kt  about  81  mlUion,"  he 


"nie  reporter  looked  up  as  an  F-4  took 
off.  With  a  swish  and  a  roar  the  exciting 
plane  was  \xp  and  moving  out  of  sight. 
Ililrty  seconds  later  Its  flight  companion 
followed. 

He  shocdc  bis  heed.  "That  plane  was  btdlt 
for  the  defense  of  Western  Europe.  At  Its 
speeds  and  with  Its  equipment.  It  Just  is 
not  an  effective  weapon  In  jtmgle  warfare. 
The  Woitd  War  n  propeller  planes  we  have 
given  the  Vietnamese  are  better  equipped  to 
do  the  Job. 

On  board  an  airplane  which  flew  us  north 
to  Da  Nang  was  a  French  priest.  Father 
Dosance.  He  was  the  bead  of  the  Foreign 
Paris  Mission,  a  group  of  84  French  priests 
serving  in  Vietnam.  His  trip  was  a  sad  one 
for  he  was  flying  to  Hue  to  say  a  funeral 
Mass  for  one  of  hts  priests  killed  two  days 
before  by  the  Viet  Oong. 

"We  have  lost  13  in  Vietnam."  he  said. 
"Five  near  Hue." 

Father  Doeance.  a  large,  strong  man  in  his 
sixties,  was  interested  In  our  trip  and  happy 
to  converse  about  Vietmun. 

''Whsft    will    ht/ppm    in   South    ^etnam. 


Father?"  I  asked  this  missionary  w)io  first 
served  In  cailna;  then  in  1984,  when  he  was 
evicted  from  China,  came  to  Vietnam. 

"Thleu  can  survive  only  if  the  Americana 
support  lilm,"  he  replied. 

"How?" 

"Oh,  you  mtut  oonttnue  your  air  support 
and  economic  support.  Wltlunit  It — poof,  he 
goes." 

Cong.  Harrington  asked  again.  "lAok.  we've 
been  bombing  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trail  oon- 
sistentty.  We  have  sensors,  electronic  systons 
for  detection  of  traffic,  we  have  tdevisltm 
bombers,  we  have  laser  bombs.  Wet*  so  wired 
and  oomimtsrlasd  that  we  can  even  hear  the 
North  Vietnamese  talking  on  that  trsU.  Bow 
then  have  the  North  Vletnameee  moved 
enough  equipment  down  that  trail  to  mount 
a  nu^or  military  (tensive  in  a  variety  of  lo- 
cattpna  In  South  Vietnam?" 

Driving  through  the  teeming  dty  of  Da 
Nang,  the  Junior  state  Department  officer 
pointed  to  the  wired  off  and  vacated  Amer- 
ican beaas.  "We  had  more  than  100,000 
troops  b«e  last  year.  Now  at  the  elr  baas 
and  with  one  infantry  brtgads,  thsre's  only 
about  16,000.  It's  made  a  Mg  hols  in  the  local 
economy." 

"Will  It  work?"  I  ssked.  "Can  the  lUeu 
government  survlver* 

Xven  with  bombing  and  air  support  from 
the  UJB.,  said  the  consular  oOoot,  he  ques- 
tioned if  Tlileu  would  survive.  Without  our 
air  support?  Not  a  eliancs. 

A  Vietnamese  protesscr,  who  holds  a  mas- 
ters degree  from  Harvard  and  studied  at  the 
Sorbonne,  sits  on  an  economic  council  which 
advises  the  government.  "But  we  dont  meet," 
be  observed. 

He  predicted  economic  chaos  as  the  Ameri- 
cans withdrew  and  said  already  unemiAoy- 
ment  was  on  the  rise.  Proflteedng,  said  this 
economist,  was  rampant.  BiUlons  of  dollars 
ot  war  surplus  were  making  a  few  people 
fortunes  instead  of  being  used  broadly  for 
the  country. 

Thleu  could  not  survive,  be  said. 

"The  Thleu  regime  will  probably  fall  as 
we  pull  out.  And  that's  not  so  appalling  as 
some  suggast." 

For  ths  state  D^wrtment  officer  in  Saigon 
to  make  that  statement  came  as  a  surprise. 
I  had  expected  a  more  doctrinaire  line. 

"No.  I  dont  think  there'U  be  such  a  blood- 
bath, either."  he  continued.  "Most  of  the 
people  win  be  accommodated  in  a  new  gov- 
ernment." 

"How  about  the  people  out  there?"  I  asked, 
waving  at  the  hundreds  of  Vletnameee 
hurrying  through  Saigon  streets.  "Dont 
many  of  them  work  for  the  military?" 

"Even  the  military  employes,  they'll  be 
all  right.  If  they  weren't  too  aggressive, 
lliey'll  get  six  months  retraining,  then 
theyll  be  absorbed.  Of  course,  some  will 
have  to  leave,  but  they  already  have  their 
money  and  children  out  of  the  country." 

Peter  Oljoughlln,  Associated  Press  chief 
In  Thailand,  put  down  his  cup  of  coffee  and 
sat  back  In  the  French  restaurant  in  Bang- 
kok. "The  trouble  is."  he  said,  'the  petite 
who  failed  In  Vietnam  are  now  In  Thailand 
pushing  the  same  kind  of  desL" 

Ihe  Thais  have  an  Insurgent  movement 
against  the  government.  It's  small,  it's  scat- 
tered in  four  sections  of  the  large  country. 
"The  reaction  to  these  insurgents  should  be 
a  police  operation,"  said  Mr.  OXoughlln. 
"But  we  have  given  the  Thais  helicopters 
and  tanks.  The  Thais  are  becoming  over 
muscled.  They  wont  be  able  to  maintain 
their  army  themselves.  Who  malces  spare 
parts  for  helicopters  in  Thailand?  NO  one  I" 

In  a  Udom  barracks,  a  career  Air  Force 
sergeant  corroborated  what  OXoughlln  bad 
said.  The  sergeant  bad  Just  reported  in  teaca. 
a  small  American  l>ase  in  the  central  part 
of  Thailand  where  thai  forces  had  been  op- 
erating against  Insurgents.  "The  Thai  army 
is  neither  effident  nor  effective."  said  the 
sergeant. 


That  same  master  sergeant  commented 
broadly  about  the  war.  "We're  not  winding 
It  down.  Z  am  in  oammunleattons  and  Z 
know  that  the  air  traOo  la  Thailand  has 
been  increasing.  The  war  Is  Just  moving 
westward." 

"Z^ra  bean  hers  nearty  18  Bonths.  My  tour 
is  over  and  It's  atanoat  time  to  leave,"  said 
Peter  Oanoa.  Washington  Post  rqiorter  in 
Saigon.  "And  iVa  time  to  leave.  It's-^t's  so 
dsprasBlng  here  zeadly.  such  »  feeling  of 
faUure." 

"Tee."  acknowledged  the  d^lomat.  "Most 
of  tiie  personnel  In  the  embaaqr  have  had 
previous  tours  in  Southsast  Asia." 

I  had  asked  for  the  backgrounds  of  each 
ranking  U.S.  state  department  officer  in 
Thailand,  but  already  from  first  hand  ob- 
servation the  answer  was  dear.  Area  special- 
ization was  a  tenet  of  State  Department 
career  programming.  No  longer  are  diplo- 
mats shipped  lielter  skelter  around  ths 
world;  today  they  become  experts  In  a  given 
part  of  the  world  and  they  leam  the  lan- 
guages, the  customs  and  the  politics  at  their 
areas. 

From  one  point  <A  view,  that  has  to  be  a 
plus  for  out  officers. 

From  another  point  of  view.  It  can  be 
disastrous. 

Ambassador  Leonard  Unger  In  Thailand 
formerly  was  the  assistant  secretary  for 
Southeast  Asia  in  Washington,  and  before 
that  served  In  Laos.  Deputy  Ambassador 
Charles  Whltehouse  In  Saigon  served  earlier 
in  Vietnam  as  a  senior  provincial  advisor. 
George  MuUer,  political  military  officer  In 
Ihalland,  served  before  in  Vietnam — Indeed 
so  did  most  of  the  department's  personnel. 

"Without  malice.  I  suggest  that  these  offi- 
cers are  captive  to  their  own  past."  said 
Cong.  Harrington.  "They  have  to  believe  in 
the  ultimate  success  of  Vletnamizatlon  and  a 
defeat  of  the  North  Vietnamese  in  order  to 
Justify  their  own  earlier  existence." 

Graffiti,  say  sodologlBts,  Is  a  meaningful 
expression  of  what  is  Just  below  the  surface 
in  men's  minds.  Udom  was  so  remote,  and  so 
pleasant,  I  had  not  suspected  the  anti-war 
sentiment,  but  an  airman  told  me  to  look 
arotmd — to  dig  a  Uttle  deeper.  He  was  right. 

Most  of  the  latrine  walls  at  Udom  in  the 
half  a  dosen  barracks  I  visited  were  newly 
scrublied  and  freshly  paint.ed.  A  sophisticated 
statenoent  on  one  latrine  door  clearly  at- 
tacked the  management — the  base  com- 
mand— for  the  apparently  relentless  policy  of 
cleaning  the  walls. 

"Removing  graffiti  from  latrine  walls  is  a 
textbook  case  reflecting  immature  paranoia 
and  deviate  sexual  aq>taratlons,"  said  the  leg- 
end. 

In  one  barracks  I  had  apparently  arrived 
ahead  of  the  scrub  and  paint  brigade. 

"Why  are  we  kUling  people  who  kill  people 
to  show  people  that  it  Is  wrong  to  kill  peo- 
ple?" said  the  first  one. 

"By  destroying  Southeast  Asia,  are  we 
saving  the  USA?"  said  the  next. 

And  then,  in  a  more  traditional  barracks 
expression,  "Booee  is  the  only  answer." 

llw  next  wall  went  back  to  the  anti-war 
thdne.  "We  have  spent  a  little  time — 13 
years — and  a  few  expendable  lives — 60,000." 

The  fliua  text  paraphrased  an  old  line 
which  General  Douglas  MacArthur  made  fa- 
mous In  his  swan-song  Congressional  ap- 
pearance. It  said,  "Old  soldiers  never  die  . . . 
The  young  cmes  dot" 

"Wfe  Fscx  A  H&XD  Choicb  . . ." 

Cong.  Harrington  said  upon  his  return 
from  his  trip,  "In  my  Inspection  of  Atrmwc^n 
South  Vietnamese  and  Thai  military  Instal- 
lations, I  found  no  one  In  any  reaponsible 
position  who  honestly  believes  that  the  Pouth 
Vletnameee  can  carry  on  the  war  on  their 
own  without  American  mlUtary  Invtdvement. 
The  Amerioan  people  deeerve  to  be  told  the 
truth:  we  face  a  hard  choice  in  South  Viet- 
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nun.  notwlthif  TMlIng  tb«  opUmlartlc  rhe 
orto  of  tb«  Admlnlatnttlon  about  •uccam 
Vtotmammtiom  W«  wan  not  »bl*  to  impi 
A  MttlauMnt  at  en*  nhooilTH  with  600 
Amerloan  trooiw.  W*  ««  no  mors  nutf 
succeed  In  doLDg  ao  with  60,000. 

"Se^ral  weeks  ago  tbe  tTnlted  States  uii| 
Utenlly  broke  off  the  inihUe  peace  talk* 
Parte.  And  last  week,  an  attack  by^Noi 
Vietnamese  and  Viet  Oooc— «n  attack  whl( 
our  goremment  had  toM  us  they  knew 
coming — revealed  the  complete  Inability 
the  South  Vietnamese  Amy  to  hold  the: 
ground  In  the  abeenee  of  full-scale 
mlUtary  support  ftom  the  air  and  sea. 

"Taken  togethar,  tbase  events  mean  o: 
thing:  that  eunant  American  policy  reqi 
ua  to  maintain  our  Involvement  In  the  Indi 
Chinese  War  for  the  foreseeable  future.  /  t 
long  as  we  remain  ccmmltted  to  the  malz  k 
tenance  of  a  pro-American  regime  In  Salgoi  L 
and  as  long  as  the  pro-Amertcan  forces  ai  i 
unable  to  sustain  themselves  In  pow«  , 
American  men,  money  and  weapons  will 
deeply  engaged  In  that  war." 


WE  MUST  LEARN  ANEW  TO  COM 
PETE  FOR  TRADE  ABROAD 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  tlila 
point  in  the  Rkcoro  and  to  include  ez-t 
traneous  matter.)  ' 

Mr.  BIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  wake 
of  d<^ar  devaluation  and  in  the  midst  of 
the  President's  wage-price  freeze  pro- 
gram, there  are  continuing  reports  thdj 
UJ3.  trade  position  abroad  is  deteriorat 
ing. 

These  reports  go  to  make  up  a  sa 
story   for  American  business  and 
American  workingman. 

There  are  things  which  can  be  don 
to  turn  the  tide  of  trade  deficits,  amom 
them  tougher  positions  on  the  part  of  th 
U.S.  trade  negotiators  with  regard  to  im 
ports.  Steps  should  be  taken  to  assur 
that  tax  incentives  granted  America] 
business  for  the  pwrpoae  of  flnancini 
plant  and  equipment  expansions  do  no 
go  instead  to  pay  for  larger  and  more  ef  I 
flcient  factories  in  foreign  countries. 

The  United  States  must  adopt  an  ag 
gressive   attitude  to   stimulate   foreigi  i 
markets  for  American  goods,  m  this  then 
is  a  role  for  the  State  Department  which 
according  to  American  businessmen,  now 
often  leaves  them  to  fend  for  themselves 
in  efforts  to  develop  overseas  markets. 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  to  seri- 
ously consider  adopting  policies  followed 
by  other  nations  in  support  at  domestic 
business  firms.  Trade  delegations  fi- 
nanced by  governments  of  other  nations 
roam  the  world  in  search  of  new  business. 
Trade  mlaslops  operating  imder  official 
auspices  maintain  residenoe  In  concert 
with  legations  and  embassies  of  Amer- 
ica's overseas  business  competitors.  The 
effectlyeness  of  these  operations  Is  evi- 
dent when  one  compares  the  record  of 
trade  between  the  United  States  and 
foreign  nations.  The  picture  is  clear:  our 
exports  are  dwindling  and  our  imports 
are  soaring. 

Borne  among  us  explain  this  disturb- 
ing situation  In  part  by  saying  that  Amer- 
ican products  are  pricing  themselvee  out 
of  the  world  marke^lace,  and  to  an  ex- 
tent this  Is  true.  But  price  alone  has 
never  been  the  sole  basis  of  the  demand 
for  American  goods  abroad.  American- 
made  goods  have  long  been  sought  after 


abroad  because  American-made  goods 
are  well  made,  are  unique  in  nature,  or 
advanced  technologically.  These  factors 
remain  in  force  today,  but,  somehow, 
we  are  not  making  sales. 

The  result  is  that  American  workers 
are  losing  their  Jobs  to  foreign  imports. 
American  business  is  fast  becoming  mul- 
tinational  In  nature  with  UJB.  capital  ex- 
pended overseas  to  develop— not  markets 
for  UA-made  goods,  but  factories  In 
which  our  competitors  work— nand  the 
future  prospects  for  business  at  home  be- 
come aloomler  in  conaeqoenoe. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has  come  to 
take  a  new  look  at  our  trade  position.  If 
it  is  necessary  to  provide  official  Govern- 
ment help  in  the  development  of  fareign 
markets,  then  let  us  get  on  with  It  before 
the  situation  becomes  critical.  If  our 
trade  negotiators  are  not  stem  enough  in 
tbelr  deaUngs  with  foreign  governments, 
let  UB  reverse  that  policy  before  the  U.S. 
market  abroad  dwindles  to  nothing  and 
before  we  become  hopelessly  dependent 
on  other  nations  for  the  goods  we  need. 
If  tax  Incentives  are  being  misused  to  ex- 
pand abroad  rather  than  at  home,  let  us 
have  a  tougher  poUcy  on  tax  incentives. 

But  let  us  not  sit  on  the  sidelines  of 
world  trade,  wringing  our  hands,  and 
wondering  why  it  is  that  our  role  as  a 
leader  in  world  trade  has  slipped  so  seri- 
ously. 

THE  WAR  POWERS  ACT  IS  A 
PROPER  STEP 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rccoro  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  April  13 
action  by  the  Senate  in  passing  the  War 
Powers  Act  is  a  proper  step  toward  fliHng 
a  need  which  long  has  existed. 

Although  seen  by  some  as  a  curb  on 
the  President's  constitutional  responsi- 
bility as  Commander  in  Chief,  the  act  is 
nothing  more  than  the  establishment  of 
procedures  whereby  the  Congress  can 
exercise  the  warmaklng  powers  granted 
only  to  the  Congress  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  act  neither  confers  nor  de- 
tracts from  the  President's  duty  and  au- 
thority to  protect  the  Uhlted  States  and 
its  people  from  hostile  action  by  another 
nation. 

For  good  reastms,  the  Founding  Fathers 
carefully  constructed  the  Constitution 
to  derive  a  Chief  Executive  of  the  power 
to  engage  in  war  solely  on  his  own  ini- 
tiative. Until  recent  years  there  has  not 
been  a  requirement  to  establish  the  ma- 
chinery whereby  the  Congress  would 
assume  that  responsibility.  But  now  we 
have  fought  two  undeclared  wars. 

American  Presidents  have  taken  us 
into  conflicts  in  Korea  and  in  Viet- 
nam without  congressional  authority. 
Whether  Congress  would  have  declared 
war  in  these  Instances  is  not  as  im- 
portant as  the  fact  that  a  dangerous 
precedent  has  been  established.  This 
practice  cannot  continue. 

The  War  Powers  Act  as  passed  by  the 
Senate  does  not  tie  the  hands  of  the 
President.  It  provides  he  can  take  steps 
that  are  necessary  to  protect  American 
Interests  and  citizens,  including  the  com- 
mitment of  American  Armed  Forces,  so 


long  as  he  officially  notifies  the  Congress 
promptly  that  he  has  taken  such  action. 
It  is  then  up  to  the  Congress  to  grant 
him,  within  30  days,  the  authority  to 
continue  the  use  of  those  troope.  Bat, 
the  President  also  may  continue  to  use 
the  troops  beyond  the  30-day  period  pro- 
vided he  certifies  in  writing  the  need  for 
continued  use  as  being  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  United  States. 

The  act  received  broad  philosophical 
support  in  the  Senate  and  this  is  com- 
mendable. I  hope  the  same  will  be  true 
when  the  Houae  considers  this  vital 
legislation. 

The  War  Powers  Act  should  quickly 
and  favorably  be  considered  hy  the 
Bouae  and  signed  into  law  hy  ttie 
President. 


FEDERAL  INCOME  TAX  CREDIT 
FOR  ELDERLY  HOMEOWNERS 
AND  RENTERS 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permiasion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Racoko  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
am  introducing  legislation  ^idiich  would 
ease  the  property  tax  burden  for  senior 
citizens.  Specifically,  the  bUl  would  pro- 
vide a  Federal  Income  tax  credit  or  re* 
fund  of  up  to  $800  for  low-  and  middle- 
income  homeowners  or  renters  over  the 
age  of  80  years.  The  bill  would  virtually 
end  property  taxes  for  older  citizens  with 
Incomes  under  $5,000  and  livbag  In  houmes 
valued  at  $35,000  or  less,  and  would  pro- 
vide some  property  tax  rdief  for  older 
taxpayers  with  incomes  up  to  $15,000  a 
year. 

The  property  tax  Is  one  of  the  most  re- 
gressive taxes  in  the  fiscal  arsenal.  Gen- 
erally, low-  and  middle-income  families, 
whether  owners  or  rentors,  spend  a 
greater  proportion  of  tbelr  income  for 
housinc.  than  do  hl|^-lncome  families. 
Further,  taxes  on  housing  are  relatively 
higher  for  them  than  any  other  con- 
sumer c<»nmodlty.  And  for  the  elderly, 
rising  taxes  on  property  take  a  dispro- 
portionate share  of  scarce  family  funds. 
It  is  time  the  Federal  Government  pro- 
vided some  relief  against  this  unfair 
threat  to  dtlaens  at  or  amnoaohing  re- 
tirement on  limited  fixed  Incomes. 

Tbe  following  Is  a  chart  of  the  tax 
burden  in  various  cities  across  the  Na- 
tion. It  ia  based  on  figures  for  FHA-ln- 
sured  property  with  mortffa«es  of  $25,000. 
compiled  for  the  period  April-June  1071. 
The  chart  demcmstrates  not  only  the  dis- 
parity of  property  tax  charges  through- 
out the  Nation,  but  the  rtiattve  burden 
on  low-  and  mlddle-lncoBU  famines.  For 
my  own  city  of  New  York,  the  figures  re- 
veal that  homeowners  and  apartment 
dwdlers,  pay  one  of  the  highest  tax  In 
the  Nation— almost  $800  on  a  $25,000 
home: 

P«opHtTT  Tax  BuKonra — ^How  THrr  V*bt 
(From  a  surrey  in  the  April-June  1971  period 

of  new  homes  financed  with  F&A  mort- 

ga««s) 
Average  tax  on  new  home  vUh  actual  market 

value  of  $25,000 
Metropolitan    area    (central    city   and 
suburbs) : 

Albuquerque #403 

Anaheim-Santa  Ana,  Garden  Orove..    678 
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Houston i.rL. . 

Jackson,  Miss. .„ 
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Los  Angeles-Long  Beach 

Louisville  

Memphis , 

Miami 

Mlnneapolls-8t.  Paul . 

Montgomery   

NashvlUe 

New  Orleans . 

New  York 

Norfcdk-Portsmouth  . 

Oklahoma  City 

Orlando    
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Phoenix 

Portland . 
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Richmond 

Sacramento  
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Salt  Lake  City 

San  Bernardino-Riverside.  Ontario 

San  Diego .. 

San  Francisco-Oakland 

San  Jose 
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$343 
483 
»03 
833 
845 
838 
3(6 
440 
456 
663 
683 
630 
383 
630 

868 
360 
438 
188 
630 
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398 
370 
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04o 
378 
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848 
7«3 
188 
396 
116 
795 
380 
366 
313 
746 
473 
463 
36S 
330 
830 
600 
370 
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638 
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Tan4>a-St.  Petersburg 8338 

Tucson  680 

Washlntgon,   D,C 406 

Wilmington 398 

Source:  U.8.  Department  at  Houaing  and 
Urban  Development. 

The  inequities  ef  the  system  hit  older 
Americans  hard  for  another  reason. 
Many  tenants  and  homeowners  over  the 
age  of  80  wonder  how  they  will  be  able 
to  maintain  tlielr  home  after  retiremoit. 
This  uncertainty  can  plague  them  for  a 
long  time  and  can  seriously  disrupt  com- 
munities. By  reducing  or  ending  the  biu*- 
densome  property  tax,  older  Americans 
would  have  greater  security  and  could 
look  toward  those  years  knowing  tbelr 
investment  would  not  be  wiped  out  by 
the  burden  of  property  taxation.  Also, 
this  security  would  go  a  long  way  to 
Insuring  greater  stability  in  our  com- 
munities. 

The  mechanics  of  the  bill  are  quite 
simple.  A  household  with  a  taxpayer  ovtr 
the  age  of  80  years  would  be  able  to  file 
a  claim  for  tax  credit  or  a  refund  based 
on  his  income  and  the  eligible  tax — ^the 
expense  of  the  property  tax  for  those 
who  own  their  home  or  one-fourth  of  the 
annual  rent  for  those  who  rent  their 
homes,  up  to  $800.  Where  ttie  allowable 
claim  exceeds  the  income  tax  due,  the 
taxpayer  would  receive  a  refund  check 
from  the  Federal  Government  for  the 
difference.  Where  the  allowable  claim  is 
less  than  the  income  tax,  the  tax  would 
be  reduced  dollar  for  dollar.  Applying  my 
formula,  persons  with  adjusted  Income 
of  $5,000  or  less  per  year  would  receive 
100  percent  credit  for  their  taxes.  For 
those  with  adjusted  tocome  between 
$5,001  and  $15,000,  the  credit  would  be 
progressively  reduced.  The  following 
chart  describes  the  progression: 
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Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  a  growing  recog- 
nltloa  of  the  f  aet  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  make  clearer  its  e(»unit- 
ment  to  aiding  the  dderly.  I  bdleve  that 
property  tax  relief  must  rank  high  on  our 
list  of  priorities  for  providing  aeeurity 
and  additional  resources  for  the  older 
American. 

MOBILE  CLINICS  TO  TREAT 
DRUG  ADDICTS 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rccoro  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Bir.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  crime,  and 
the  drug  problem  which  is  its  cause,  are 
limiting  the  effectiveness  of  too  much  of 
our  legislation.  Consider  our  efforts  to 


improve  the  physical  environment.  We 
want  clean  air  and  attractive  parks,  yet 
our  children  cannot  even  play  in  them 
because  their  safety  is  threatened. 

We  want  to  clean  the  garbage  from 
our  streets,  yet  our  citizens  cannot  walk 
on  those  streets  at  night  because  they 
fear  for  their  safety. 

We  want  to  beautify  our  cities,  yet 
we  cannot  effectively  protect  oar  citieB, 
or  their  residents,  from  the  scourge  of 
vandals  who  are  intent  up<xi  defac^|ng, 
destroying,  and  desecrating. 

BCr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  that  we  tried 
to  clean  up  our  social  environment. 

FmrUmee  have  been  spent  to  Improve 
our  dtieB,  with  Uttle  notloeable  invrore- 
mentv 

The  poUee  try,  but  they  eannot  deal 
with  crime  all  by  themselves.  They  need 


the  help  of  the  community  and  evoyone 
in  it  who  is  interested  in  a  crime-free 
environment. 

Beyond  the  need  for  more  money  th^i, 
beyond  the  need  for  more  police,  there  is 
need  for  more  imagination  in  dealing 
with  crime.  The  concurrent  resolution  I 
introduce  today  is  an  imaginative,  effec- 
tive and  simple  way  to  deal  with  one 
aspect  of  the  crime  and  drug  problem. 
My  resolution  calls  for  the  support  of 
mobile  methadone  treatment  clinics, 
rather  than  large  institutional  centers 
for  drug  addicts. 

The  rescdution  expresses  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  In  the  administration  of 
Federal  programs  of  assistance  for  drug 
abuse  treatment  programs  priority 
should  be  given  to  those  treatment  pro- 
grams which  utilise  mobile  faculties. 

ThB  Intoit  of  the  resolution  is  to 
clarify  and  reinforce  the  "congressional 
findings"  in  the  Drug  Abuse  Office  and 
Treatment  Act  of  1972  as  it  was  signed 
into  law  on  March  21, 1972. 

Specifically,  it  serves  to  focus  the  at- 
tention at  the  special  action  office  for 
drug  abuse  prevention  on  the  desir- 
ability and  the  need  for  establishing 
"mobile"  drug  dispensing  and  addict 
treatment  centers  in  high-density  popu- 
lation centers.  Large  concentrations  of 
addicts  reporting  regularly  to  Institu- 
tionalized facilities  frequently  attract  in- 
creased numbers  of  drug  pushers.  The 
explosive  situatian  thus  created  is  often 
followed  by  an  increase  In  dime  in  the 
Immediate  area  of  the  facility. 

It  is  a  phenomenon  famUiar  to  those 
who  have  worked  in  addict  rtiutbilitation. 
and  to  those  in  law  enf<Ht9ement  who 
must  cope  with  fiareups  in  c(»nmunity 
crime. 

In  addition  to  that  particular  problem 
there  has  been  an  increase  of  drug  theft 
from  treatment  facilities— drugs  that  in- 
evitably find  their  way  into  the  com- 
munity. This  has  beoi  particularly  prev- 
alent in  the  methadone  maintenance 
programs,  so  much  so  that  it  was  the  sub- 
ject of  a  recent  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration order  removing  methadone  from 
prescriptions  and  drugstore  shelves  to 
eliminate  diversicm  to  illicit  use.  Metha- 
daae  will  not  be  available  cmly  through 
govemmmt  approved  treatment  pro- 
grams that  are  closely  mcoitored. 

The  already  complex  medical  and  psy- 
chological problems  associated  with 
treating  addiction  are  further  compli- 
cated by  locating  addiction  treatment 
centers  in  local  communities.  The  peo- 
ple do  not  want  them.  There  is  strong 
resistance  from  the  community  to  the 
establishment  of  institutionalised  cen- 
ters that  attract  large  numbers  of 
hard-core  addicts.  That  fact  is  recognized 
in  the  guidelines  set  down  by  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health.  The 
Institute  will  not  fund  a  drug  center  to 
which  a  c<Knmunity  strongly  objects. 

During  March  1972  the  Addictions 
Services  Agency  of  New  York  City  treated 
nearly  40.000  drug  addicts,  mostly 
heroin  users,  representing  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  known  addicts  in  the  city. 
The  city  spends  from  $1,500  to  nearly 
$4,000  per  patient  per  year.  Yet,  the  New 
York  centers  are  closing  for  lack  of  funds 
and  the  drag  abuse  problem  oondnues 
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to  grow.  Most  of  those  treated  were 
methadone  programs. 

Ms   proposal   1b   to   establish   mobl 
methadone  units  that  keep  a  prearrangi 
schedule  in  high  drug  abuse  areas  and  |t 
times  and  places  that  lend  themsel\ 
readily  to  crime  control.  They  would  o| 
erate  much  the  same  as  blood  mobi 
and  X-ray  mobiles  now  operate, 
would  go  to  where  the  problem  is  as 
extension  of  an  outpatient  clinic  of| 
participating  hospital.  And  the  cost 
operating  them  would  be  considerab] 
less  than  that  of  negotiating  long-tei 
leases  and  converting  old  buildings  tat 
clinics  in  neighborhoods  that  object 
them  In  the  first  place. 

I  suggest  this  plan  as  an  aUemattve 
to  the  bulldozer  approach  too  frequently 
used  until  now  where  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  have  been  dissipated  in 
drug  rehabilitation  with  insignificant  re- 
sults. This  plan  woxild  bring  more  serv- 
ices to  more  of  the  people  who  need  them, 
at  a  lower  cost,  and  without  upsetting 
community  life  by  concentrating  large 
numbers  of  addicts  for  long  periods  of 
time  in  neighborhood  situations. 
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DISABLED  OFFICERS  AWARD  BAN- 
QUET HELD  IN  MIAMI  i 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  vas  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcord  and  to  include  ex<| 
traneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Ap: 
22  it  was  my  privilege  to  attend  the  Dis 
abled  OfBoers  Association  awards  bani 
quet  In  Miami,  Fla.,  where  the  hlghllgh| 
of  the  evening  was  the  eloquent  and  abl 
address  of  Lt.  Oen.  A.  O.  Connor,  com 
mandlng  general  of  the  3d  U.S.  Army  a 
Port  McPherson,  Oa.  Included  in  Oen 
eral  Connor's  Inspiring  address  was 
expression  of  the  appreciation  of  the  U 
Army  to  all  of  those  in  Florida  who  ha 
done  so  much  to  make  the  "Operatio: 
Florida  Simshine"  program  the  grea 
success  it  has  been.  I  Join  with  Oene: 
Connor  in  commending  the  Individ' 
and  OTganizatlons  in  south  Florida  wn 
have  made  It  possible  for  some  500  to  60i 
wounded  soldiers  to  enjoy  a  few  days 
the   relaxing   sunshine   of   Miami    and 
Miami  Beach.  It  gives  me  great  pleeuup;. 
therefore,  Mr.  Speaker  to  include  Gen- 
eral Connor's  inspiring  address  in  the 
RicoRO  immediately  following  my  re- 
marks: 

Rkmakks  or  Lt.  Ozir.  A.  O.  Connos 

After  tbe  tremendous  tmnquet  meal  we  had 
tonight  rm  reminded  of  •  story  which  rd 
like  to  share  with  you.  You  have  to  be  a 
TV  fan  to  appreciate  this  one.  (Story  about 
Noah  and  his  party  trying  to  find  the  ark 
to  praserre  It  for  posterity.  Asked  elephant 
If  he  remembered  where  they  left  It.  Asked 
giraffe  Lf  he  could  see  It.  Finally  noticed  a 
termite  sitting  on  a  board  picking  bis  teeth 
mumbling  to  himself — "I  cant  believe  I  ate 
the  whole  thing.") 

Tbe  hour  Is  growing  late  and  I  wont  de- 
tain you  w4t4i  lengthy  remarks.  Bnt  I  would 
like  to  take  a  few  moments  to  express  my 
profound  thanks  and  tbe  appreciation  of 
the  United  States  Army  for  the  efforts  of  tbe 
many  people  of  greater  Miami  who  have  made 
norlda  Sunshine  poMlbla. 

I  came  across  an  article  rsoently,  wbieta 
said  something  to  thf  effect  that  U  you  are 
wondering  U  there  U  any  thing  right  about 


America,  look  beyond  the  massed  Ills  of  the 
cities,  look  beyond  tbe  clouds  of  war  and 
nimors  of  war,  look  beyond  tbe  strife  and  dis- 
sent we  bear  so  much  about,  and  see  the 
people— and  you  wUl  find  the  sUbillty  that 
has  long  sustained  our  nation. 

The  Florida  Sunshine  project  is  a  perfect 
example  of  the  truth  of  that  observation  and 
give  it  substance.  Through  the  efforts  of  many 
indlriduals  and  (M^anicatlons  here  in  south 
Florida  some  800  to  eoo  wounded  soldiers 
have  been  able  to  enjoy  a  few  days  in  tbe 
pleasant,  friendly  atmoQ>here  of  Miami  and 
Miami  Beach.  They  were  accommodated  in 
tbe  hotels  and  motels,  entertained  In  your 
homes,  guests  at  luncheon  and  dinner  par- 
ties, shows,  athletic  events,  and  many  other 
activities  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Tbe  beneflU  derived  from  these  trips  are 
tmmeamrable — especially  in  terms  of  tbe 
morale  boosts.  This  was  your  way  of  saying 
to  these  groups  of  wouiMled  OI's  "We  appre- 
ciate what  you  have  done  for  America." 

I  often  think  as  I'm  sure  you  do  sUso,  of 
another  group  of  Americans,  many  of  whom 
are  wounded  and  who  cant  be  reached  di- 
rectly by  this  project.  1  refer  to  our  prison- 
ers of  war  and  missing  in  action  in  South- 
east Asia.  I  say  they  arent  tHrectly  affected 
by  this  project  but  I  believe  that  indirectly 
and  In  a  very  meaningful  way  they  are.  I'm 
convinced  that  the  greatest  assist  the  Amer- 
ican people  at  home  can  give  those  fellow 
Americans  Is  through  a  show  of  appreciation, 
support,  unity  of  purpose,  and  most  of  all 
tbe  win  to  keep  our  nation's  commitments  to 
its  own  sons  and  to  fellow  nations. 

And  so  as  I  view  it,  tlie  effect  of  your  ef- 
forts go  well  beyoiul  tbe  soldiers  you've  host- 
ed and  entertained  here. 

With  the  sharp  decline  In  ground  fighting 
for  our  soldiers  In  Southeast  Asia,  there  has 
been  a  corresponding  decline  in  the  number 
of  wounded  patients  In  our  hospitals.  At 
present  we  don't  have  enough  wounded  sol- 
diers in  hospitals  In  the  Third  Army  Area 
to  fully  support  the  program.  I'm  pleased  to 
note  that  the  steering  committee  Is  still 
functioning  and  that  the  project  has  been 
expanded  to  include  military  representatives 
from  the  other  services.  I  understand  that 
through  their  efforts  a  contingency  of  wound- 
ed servicemen  from  Valley  Forge  General  Hos- 
pital will  be  arriving  the  last  weekend  of  this 
month  for  6  days  of  sun  and  fun  In  Florida. 
In  a  few  months  I  will  retire  from  active 
service  and  step  down  from  tbe  position  of 
commander  of  Third  Army.  And  I  will  look 
back  over  the  last  3  years  that  I  have  been 
In  command  here  and  view  them  as  among 
the  most  satisfying  of  my  35  years  In  uni- 
form. For  here  In  the  southeast  I  have  found 
more  people  with  an  appreciation  of  the 
fundamental  problems  we  face  as  a  peo- 
ple, and  who  are  willing  to  give  of  themselves 
to  solve  these  problems. 

I  would  like  to  close  this  evening  by  read- 
ing to  you  a  Freedoms  Foundations  award 
winning  paper  for  1971.  The  paper  was  writ- 
ten by  VS.  Air  Force  Capt.  Arthur  L.  Barnes 
and  is  entitled,  •'What  is  an  American." — 
Because  I  know  that  you  are  Americans. 

WHAT    a    AN    AMZaiCAIf 

If  one  can  look  at  America's  tall,  snow 
c^ped  mountains  and  realize  that  she  is 
beautiful,  and  see  her  miles  upon  miles  of 
waving  fields  of  grain  and  realize  that  she  Is 
fruitful,  and  watch  her  mighty  rivers  flowing 
to  the  sea  and  realise  that  she  is  powerftil, 
then  He  in  An  American. 

If  one  oan  look  at  Amertoa^  vast,  dry  wil- 
derness and  know  that  she  is  baisb,  and 
walk  through  her  lush,  green  forests  and 
know  that  she  te  wild,  and  observe  her  soggy, 
damp  sw&mps  and  know  that  she  la  full  of 
adventure,  then  Re  is  An  American. 

If  one  oan  gace  at  America's  towering 
skjacrapen  and  know  that  she  Is  progressive, 
and  watch  her  men  walking  on  the  moon  and 
know  that  she  ta  oonstanUy  seaklzv  knowl- 
•dfti  Mul  wat<di  maofalnea  probing  Into  her 


abundant  natural  resources  beneath  the 
earth  and  know  that  she  is  rich,  then  He 
is  An  American. 

If  one  stands  a  little  taller  when  he  bears 
her  National  Anthem,  and  senses  a  thrill 
when  he  sees  her  flag  waving  in  the  gentle 
breeze,  and  realizes  her  freedom  when  he 
watches  her  great  bald  eagles  winging  silently 
in  space,  then  He  Is  An  American. 

If  one  can  be  proud  when  she  is  faithful, 
and  hurt  when  she  has  been  wronged,  and 
fearful  when  she  is  restless  and  violent,  then 
He  Is  An  American. 

If  one  Is  willing  to  speak  in  her  behalf 
when  she  has  been  criticised,  and  willing  to 
flght  for  her  when  she  has  been  threatened, 
and  willing  to  die  for  her  if  she  calls  him 
to  her  aid,  then  He  is  An  American. 

If  one  can  watch  her  long,  straight  lines  ot 
men  in  uniform  and  know  that  she  is  strong, 
and  watch  her  gather  the  world's  needy  to 
her  bosom  and  know  that  she  Is  compassion- 
ate, and  observe  her  courts  In  process  and 
know  that  she  is  Just,  tban  He  Is  An  Ameri- 
can. 

If  one  can  m>«ak  one's  tboughts  without 
fear  of  punishment,  and  write  one's  Ideas 
for  the  whole  world  to  read,  and  simply  be 
allowed  to  be  one's  self  without  fear  or  crit- 
icism from  others,  then  He  la  An  American. 

If  one  can  sing  when  America  sings  and 
shout  when  she  shouts,  and  laugh  when  she 
laughs,  and  pray  when  she  prays,  and  strug- 
gle when  she  struggles,  and  cry  when  she 
cries,  then  He  is  An  American. 

The  people  who  have  given  of  themselves, 
their  time  and  money  since  the  inception  of 
norlda  Sunshine  in  November  of  1067,  and 
are  still  carrying  on  that  good  work — these 
are  Americans. 

Thank  you. 

POLISH  CONSTTTDTION  DAY 

(Mr,  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  RzcoRO  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  pe<47le 
of  Polish  descent  all  over  the  world 
commemorate  the  181st  anniversary  of 
the  Polish  Constitution  of  1791.  This 
Constitution  converted  Poland  into  a 
hereditary  limited  monarchy  with  min- 
isterial responsibility,  and  provided 
for  biennial  meetings  of  Parliament 
Much  of  the  obstructive  machinery  of  tbe 
old  system  of  government  was  forever 
abolished,  and  Polish  towns,  in  a  special 
bill  confirmed  by  the  new  Coostltution. 
received  full  Judicial  and  administrative 
autonomy,  as  well  as  a  measure  of  parlia- 
mentary representation. 

The  adoption  of  the  Constitution  not 
only  marked  Poland's  first  step  toward  a 
constitutional  democracy,  but  also  led  to 
other  changes  for  the  citizens  of  Poland. 
The  possession  of  land  and  access  to  pub- 
lic office,  once  special  privileges  of  the 
gentry,  were  thrown  (q>en  to  the  towns- 
men. The  peasants  were  placed  under  the 
protection  of  the  law,  and  their  serfdom 
was  mitigated  with  a  view  toward  its 
eventual  abolition.  Absolute  religious  tol- 
eration was  established,  and  promion 
was  made  for  further  p^iodlcal  iref orms 
by  subsequent  Parliaments. 

The  absolutists  regimes  of  Russia,  Oer- 
many,  and  Austria,  however,  would  not 
allow  this  new  liberalism  to  flourish,  and 
In  1795  these  three  countries  Invaded 
Poland  and  subsequently  partitioned  her. 
The  history  of  Poland  doctunents  the 
long  struggle  of  the  Polish  people  for 
freedom  and  independence  in  the  face  of 
numerous  Invasions  and  harsh  foreign 
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dictatontaips.  They  are  still  fighting  to 
regain  their  natural  rights  and  liberties 
which  today  are  being  denied  them  by  a 
Communist  government  tliat  functions  in 
the  shadow  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Polish  dtlzeos  have  been  prominent  in 
the  causes  of  other  nations  and  have 
aided  many  countries  to  achieve  Inde- 
pendence. The  friendship  of  the  peoide 
of  the  United  States  for  the  people  of 
Poland  has  its  roots  In  our  own  Revo- 
lutionary War  days  and  has  been 
straxgthened  through  the  years  by  the 
many  valuable  contributions  made  by 
P<^lsh  immigrants  to  America. 

The  ideals  of  local  govenunoit  and 
Judicial  autonomy,  of  private  ownership 
and  free  enterprise,  ot  religious  freedom 
and  unrestricted  access  to  public  office, 
are  still  cherished  by  tiie  people  of 
Poland.  These  are  the  concepts  of  gov- 
ernment which  tbe  Polish  people  first 
wrote  into  their  Constitution  on  May  3, 
1791,  and  to  which  they  have  aspired  ever 
since.  I  think  it  only  fitting  that  on 
Polish  Constitution  Day  we  salute  these 
brave  people  who  have  kept  alive  their 
dream  of  a  free  society  and  who  continue 
to  long  for  the  day  when  Poland  will  once 
again  be  numbered  among  the  free  na- 
tions of  the  world. 


NADERISM 


(Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  tills  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
^leaker,  on  Wednesday.  April  19,  the 
genUeman  from  Ohio,  (Mr.  I>rvnTz)  was 
kind  enough  to  place  notice  in  the  Rec- 
ord concerning  the  latest  puUicity  gim- 
mick of  Ralph  Nader  which  involves  an 
investigation  of  Congress.  The  endeavor 
consisted  of  sending  volunteer  interview- 
ers to  congressional  ofBces  to  ask  a  huge 
list  of  questions. 

Because  the  significance  of  Mr. 
Drvms's  wunlng  wsis  not  clear.  I  lost 
many  hours  of  staff  time  and  4  hours 
from  the  busy  day  of  our  10th  district 
Republican  chairman,  all  for  a  purpose 
that  hardly  warrants  10  minutes  ttane 
from  a  file  clerk.  Further,  the  interviewer 
is  stUl  calling  to  request  the  waste  of  a 
large  amount  of  my  personal  time. 

I  am  taking  this  means  to  add  em- 
phasis to  Mr.  Dkvink's  notice  and  to  state 
the  significance  bluntiy.  Members  who 
are  lured  into  serving  as  pawns  In 
Nader's  game  will  suffer  a  great  imposl- 
tkm  to  provide  a  benefit  for  one  person: 
Nader. 

I  can  assure  the  Members  that  this  in- 
vestigation of  Congress  is  actually  an  in- 
vestigation purely  for  purposes  of  pub- 
licizing Ralph  Nader. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  the  close 
proximity  of  my  district  to  Washington 
makes  my  ofBce  one  of  the  busiest,  if  not 
the  very  busiest,  on  Capitol  Hill.  My  ad- 
ministrative assistant,  who  sees  an  aver- 
age of  20  constituents  daily,  and  talks  to 
more  than  a  hundred  by  telephone,  in 
additicm  to  managing  my  ofllce  and  see- 
ing to  It  that  constituent  services  are 
provided,  set  an  appointment  for  one  of 
Nader's  Interviewers  not  knowing  that 
he  would  be  expected  to  answer  more 


than  100  detailed  questions.  He  said  the 
questions  were  overly  simplified  and 
often  ridiculous,  indicating  a  total  ab- 
sence of  Information  on  the  part  of  the 
interviewer  or  whoever  promred  them 
about  the  simple  basic  operation  of  a 
congressional  otSice.  In  short,  he  felt  he 
had  wasted  2  hours  of  costly  time  with- 
out providing  the  interviewer  with  in- 
formation which  would  be  essential  to 
anyone  seeking  to  e^naluate  the  operation 
of  a  congressioni^  office.  Further,  he  said 
most  of  the  questions  were  unrelated  to 
office  functions  and  showed  obvious  bias 
against  any  office  holder. 

Next.  Nader's  people  contacted  the 
10th  district  Republican  chairman,  Mr. 
William  Stanhagen.  Mr.  Stanhagen's  ex- 
perience is  described  in  his  own  words 
in  an  article  in  the  Northern  Virginia 
Sun  dated  April  21,  1972. 

Might  I  point  out  that  Bill  Stanhagen 
is  a  successful  and  busy  attorney  who 
holds  office  as  10th  district  Republican 
chairman  at  sacrifice  to  himself  in  both 
time  and  money  because  he  believes  In 
representative  government  and  feels  he 
should  contribute  to  it.  He  has  always 
been  wiUing  to  make  time  to  discuss  the 
10th  district  Republican  organization 
and  its  candidates  with  anyone  seeking 
information.  I  have  never  known  him  to 
be  ruffled  or  visibly  annoyed  with  those 
seeking  information  from  him.  wis  de- 
scription of  the  visit  of  one  of  Nader's 
presumptuous  investigators  is,  therefore, 
fair  and  unbiased,  and  deserving  of  the 
cartful  attention  of  all  my  colleagues. 

Acc(»ding  to  Nader's  Instructions  to 
Interviewers,  each  person  interviewed 
is  to  be  told  that  Information  he  gives 
does  not  preempt  a  later  Interview  with 
the  Memb^  himself.  Unless  some  of  our 
colleagues  have  nothing  to  do  for  a  day 
or  so.  I  do  not  see  how  they  can  possibly 
give  this  group  the  time  they  demand  to 
satisfy  their  egos,  particularly  when  they 
can  show  no  credentials  proving  them 
either  worthy  or  able  to  evaluate  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

For  my  own  part.  I  do  not  Intend  to 
deny  my  constituents  the  hours  of  my 
time  I  should  devote  to  their  problems 
in  order  to  respond  to  hundreds  of  ques- 
tions from  self-styled  experts  bent  on 
building  up  the  reputation  of  their  or- 
ganisation and  accomplishing  whatever 
political  programs  or  objectives  they  may 
now  have  in  mind. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 

Insert  the  text  of  the  Northern  ^^glnia 

Sun  article  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

Naoomi 

(By  WiUlam  H.  Stanhagen) 

I  think  "Naderlsm"  has  gone  full  circle, 
or  at  least  U  fast  on  its  way  there. 

While  at  first  providing  a  much-needed 
focal  point  for  consumerism.  Nader's  organi- 
zation now  has  become  as  biueaucratlo  and, 
in  his  words,  "inbtmum."  as  many  of  tbe 
institutions  be  Is  challenging. 

I  received  a  call  about  tbiee  weeks  ago  fnxn 
a  "researober"  firom  "Ralph  Kader^  Con- 
gress Project. "  Re  wanted  to  see  me  fw  about 
three  botna.  be  said,  but  oouldnt  do  so  un- 
tu  Friday,  April  14.  at  10  ajn.  When  I  asked 
bim  wbat  on  earth  be  needed  three  boun  for, 
be  aald  he  bad  a  long  sartas  (I  ftxget  tbe 
niunber,  but  in  wo  ess  of  100)  at  questions  to 
ask  me  In  my  ospaelty  ■■  ebairman  of  the 
10th  Ciongreaslonal  District  Republican  Com- 
mittee. Fridays  are  tough  days  tot  me  and  I 


would  like  to  have  scheduled  the  three 
houra— which  turned  out  to  be  four— on 
axkotber  day.  Nothing  dcdng.  It  bad  to  be 
FWday.  I 

In  a  further  effort  to  save  time.  I  suggested 
Uiat  be  send  me  tbe  questionnaire  so  that 
I  could  answer  the  routine  questions  at  my 
convenience,  or  at  less  inconvenience.  "No 
way."  His  words. 

When  the  young  man  arrived  in  my  oflioe. 
he  announced  tbat  be  bad  already  been  to 
see  my  counterpart  in  tbe  Democrat  party. 
They  were  studying  tbe  1970  elections,  so 
this  meant  he  had  already  aeen  Ous  Johnson. 
Be  further  announced  tbat  liis  report  was 
due  the  following  Monday.  In  other  words, 
unfair  questions  are  asked  oraUy,  with  an- 
swers required  without  an  independent  rec- 
ord being  made. 

An  Inezperlencea  reporter  sets  the  answers 
down  and  reports  on  them.  Then  a  study  Is 
put  together  and  the  press  has  a  fleld  day 
with  innuendo,  half-truths  and  the  like.  I 
also  was  oonoerned  about  tbe  number  of 
questions  asking  me  what  I  thought  of  Harold 
O.  Miller.  What  the  heU  difference  does 
that  make?  Or  for  tbat  matter,  what  differ- 
ence does  It  make  what  MU1»  thinks  of 
BroyhiU,  or  meT  If  Nader  wants  facts,  then  be 
should  go  to  tbe  record.  Why  ask  opinions? 
Obviously,  be  doesnt  want  facte— <oplnions 
are  more  fun. 

Every  dog  has  his  day,  and  it  Is  well  known 
that  many  ideas  have  their  day.  Sometimes, 
an  Idea  is  so  past  due,  so  loaded  with  current 
meaning,  so  timely  and  even  so  needed,  that, 
in  a  phrase,  its  "day"  has  arrived.  Consumer- 
ism Is  one  of  those  ideas.  And  its  day  has  In- 
deed arrived. 

Throughout  history,  opportunistic  indi- 
viduals have  ridden  an  idea  that  has  arrived, 
to  the  pinnacles  of  glory.  Nader  Is  riding  con- 
sumerism for  all  it's  worth.  His  reputation  of 
aesthetlcism  confuses  the  issue.  One  does  not 
have  to  be  materialistic  to  be  glory  mad.  If 
my  experience  with  Naderlsm  Is  a  typical  one, 
he  has  grown  too  big  for  his  britches,  and  his 
organization  has  become  like  those  be  criti- 
cizes—callous  and  "Inhuman." 

No  one  Is  a  stronger  advocate  of  fair  cam- 
paign practices  than  I,  and  no  one  could  be 
more  in  favor  of  a  study  aimed  at  upgrading 
campaign  practices  and  procedure*  and  mak- 
ing Congress  more  effective  and  re^Mnslve. 
But  precious  few  questions  were  asked  that, 
in  my  opinion,  were  directed  at  anything 
other  than  headlines. 

I  thought  then,  and  think  now.  that  it 
was  curious  be  had  seen  all  the  Democrats 
first.  One  wonders  what  Instructions  were 
given  him.  As  the  question  and  answer  game 
progressed,  it  became  clear  that  many,  if  not 
most,  of  the  questions  were  elementary  and 
could  easily  have  been  answered  ahead  of 
time,  as  I  had  expected.  When  I  referred  to 
my  original  request  to  have  the  question- 
naire sent  ahead  c^  tbe  questioner,  and 
pointed  out  that  most  of  the  questions  lent 
themselves  to  that  approach,  he  said  that 
was  not  possible  as  they  wanted  oral,  spon- 
taneous, off-the-cuff  comments.  Obviously,  I 
thought  to  myself,  to  trip  the  individual 
being  questioned  into  something  inimical  to 
his  best  interest,  or  that  of  the  Congressman. 
In  fact,  many  of  the  questions  were  struc- 
tured In  a  fashion  to  elicit  an  answer  that 
more  often  than  not  would  give  a  less  than 
complimentary  impression  of  Congress  and 
tbe  Individual  Congressman.  Indeed,  it  was 
impossible  to  answer  some  of  the  questions 
in  a  way  that  was  fair  to  Congress  as  an  In- 
stitution or  to  tbe  indivldiial  congressman. 

I  was  further  chagrined  by  the  fact  tbat 
the  researcher  was  obviously  abbreviating 
what  I  said,  and  on  several  occasions,  when 
I  asked  him  to  read  back  my  answer,  he  had 
my  words  so  Jumbled  up  as  to  give  not  only 
an  unfair,  but  an  erroneotis,  answer. 

Nov  dont  get  me  wrong.  I  dont  mind 
Congress  being  studied.  There  Isnt  an  Insti- 
tution going  tbat  doesn't  need  an  in-deptb 
study  once  in  a  wlUle.  But  I  object  to  the 
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way  tbls  one  U  being  don*.  When  one  taJcM 
Into  aocotmt  the  undue  publicity  this  par- 
tlctilftr  etudy  will  receive  when  puUtahed, 
then  the  (as  Ralph  Nader  would  say)  "In- 
humanity" of  It  Is  compounded. 

I  have  a  suggestion  for  Ralph  Nader.  In- 
stead of  coming  at  us  with  loaded  queaUona 
and  neophyte  questioners,  why  not  send 
experienced  designers  of  polls  to  members 
of  Congress  and  their  District  chairmen 
throughout  the  country,  and  ask  us  what 
questions  ought  to  be  asked.  I  have  a  few  in 
mind.  I  wouldn't  eliminate  the  question 
asked  of  me,  "How  much  of  your  money 
comes  from  land  speculating?"  Bui  I  would 
add  a  question  which  wasnt  asked  of  me, 
"How  much  of  your  money  oomea  from 
unions?" 

And  I  would  leave  those  I  had  questioned 
with  a  copy  at  the  questions.  Here  Is  why. 
I  was  asked  "How  many  people  worked  In 
the  1970  Broyhlll  campaign."  I  gave  a  candid 
answer  and  then  Inadvertently  noticed  that 
the  figure  written  down  eliminated  one  sero, 
and  my  answer  was  aet  down  as  10  percent 
of  what  I  said!  Now  I  could  be  wrong  on  this. 
I  could  have  read  it  wrong  and  It  might  be 
corrected  on  the  final  reporting,  but  anjrone 
who  handles  questionnaires  knows  full  well 
that  the  beet  way  to  get  error  Is  to  ask  a 
question  orally,  get  an  oral  answer  and  write 
It  down  without  allowing  the  person  ques- 
tioned to  review  what  was  said,  in  Its  written 
form. 

In  the  words  of  Ralph  Nader,  the  whole 
experience  was  Inhuman. 


RUMSFELD  EXPANDS  PARKINSOirS 
LAW:  NUMBER  OP  FIRMS  CON- 
TROLLED DECREASED;  GOVERN- 
MENT EMPLOYEES  INCREASED 

(Mr.  SAYIiOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Rxcord  and  to  include  ex-i 
traneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  1, 
Donald  Rumsfeld,  Chairman  of  the  Cost 
of  Living  Council  announced  a  major  de- 
parture from  the  administration's  wage 
and  price  control  policy.  Chairman 
Rumsfeld  announced  the  exemption  from 
regulations  for  small  businesses  and  their 
employees  affecting  companies  with  60  or 
fewer  employees.  The  reason  given:  too 
much  redtape  involved.  Naturally,  the 
argument  was  dressed  up  and  a  short 
story  was  made  long,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  the  administration  is  finding  it  diffi- 
cult to  control  everything  in  this  diverse 
country  of  ours.  Perhaps  this  augers  well 
for  the  future  and  the  American  economy 
will  soon  be  unleased  from  the  dead  hand 
of  governmental  Interference  with  free 
enterprise,  but  that  is  a  separate  story. 

The  real  point  of  this  statement  Mri 
Speaker  Is  to  point  out  that  while  thi 
number  of  Arms  to  be  controlled  by  thi 
Government  Is  decreased,  the  Price  Com 
mission  and  the  Pay  Board  are  to  hav{ 
more  employees  to  meet  this  redu 
work  load. 

Tucked  away  on  page  8  of  the  9-! 
statement,  Mr.  Rumsfeld  says  that  Prici 
Commission  will  increase  its  staff  froi 
445  to  595.  or  a  33-percent  increase  an< 
the  Pay  Board  will  expand  its  staff  f  r 
137  to  174,  or  a  27-percent  Increase. 

It  appears  that  the  Cost  of  Llvlnfii 
Council  has  Inflated  Parkinson's  Law— 
"work  expands  to  fill  time  available" — by 
well  over  the  6.5  percent  goiidellnes  it 
established  for  the  rest  of  the  country. 


MOORHEAD  URGES  POSTPONE- 
MENT OP  KFPKCl'lVE  DATE  OF 
NEW  PRESIDgNTIAL  EXECUTIVE 
ORDER  ON  SECURITY  CLASSIFI- 
CATION SYSTEM 

(Mr.  MOORHEAD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Ricoao  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
news  of  the  draft  of  the  administration's 
new  security  classification  Executive 
order  was  leaked  to  the  press  last  Feb- 
ruary, I  took  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  urge  the  President 
not  to  play  politics  with  truly  vital  de- 
fense secrets  by  prematurely  issuing  an 
Executive  order  without  adequate  time 
for  consideration,  review,  and  reflection. 
At  the  same  time,  I  formally  requested 
the  White  House  to  make  available  to 
our  subcommittee  a  copy  of  the  draft  of 
the  new  (mler  so  that  our  Members  and 
staff  experienced  in  this  field  could  make 
constructive  suggestlooB.  TUa  request 
was  refused  and  the  new  order  was  Issued 
shortly  thereafter  on  March  8. 

On  March  21. 1  placed  into  the  Con- 
GussiONAZ.  Rxcoao  a  detailed,  sectlon-by- 
sectlon  comparative  analysis  of  Uie  «dst- 
ing  and  proposed  new  Executive  order 
that  revealed  what  we  believe  to  be  mas- 
sive technical  defects  and  major  loop- 
holes that  will  make  the  new  order  dan- 
gerous and  unworkable.  I  have  Invited 
rebuttal  from  Mr.  Young  of  the  National 
Security  Council  and  other  arehlteots  of 
the  order  from  the  executive  branch  to 
the  subcommittee  analysis  to  show  us 
where  we  are  mistaken  in  our  interpreta- 
tion of  the  new  order.  Mr.  Young  has 
not  been  permlted  to  testify.  Defense  and 
State  Department  witnesses  yesterday 
did  not  address  themselves  in  rebuttal 
to  the  specific  defects  we  have  pinpointed 
in  the  new  order. 

But,  another  serious  problem  was  also 
raised  at  the  hearings  yesterday.  The 
subcommittee  learned  from  Mr.  J.  Fred 
Buzhardt,  General  Counsel  of  the  De- 
fense Department,  and  from  Mr.  William 
D.  Blair,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
that  the  National  Security  Council  has 
not  yet  issued  its  guideline  directive  to 
departments  and  agencies  affected  by 
the  new  Executive  order.  This  is  despite 
the  fact  that  the  new  order  is  to  take 
effect  on  Jime  1,  less  than  28  days  fnun 
now.  No  departmental  or  agency  direc- 
tives or  regulations  can  be  written  until 
such  guidelines  are  received.  Even  after 
they  are  drafted,  they  must  be  reviewed, 
cleared,  printed,  promulgated,  and  phys- 
ically delivered  to  U.S.  milltai7  and  dip- 
lomatic stations  in  the  far-off  comers 
of  the  globe.  Moreover,  since  the  new 
order  differs  greatly  from  the  old  in  some 
respects,  extensive  familiarization  and 
training  of  personnel  will  be  required  to 
make  it  fully  effective  in  safeguarding 
the  legitimate  security  Interests  of  our 
national  defense  and  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am,  therefore,  calling 
on  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
indefinitely  suspend  the  effective  date  of 
the  new  Executive  order.  Its  inherent  de- 
fects and  the  lack  of  time  to  fully  imple- 
ment it  make  it  imperative  that  he  act 
promptly  to  prevent  further  chaotic  con- 


ditions that  could  adversely  affect  our 
national  defense  and  foreign  pcdicy. 

While  the  existing  Executive  Order 
10501,  governing  the  security  claasiflca- 
tlon  system  is  far  less  than  perfect,  it 
has  been  in  effect  since  1953.  The  hasty, 
in-coneelved  replacement  classification 
system  provided  for  in  the  new  Executive 
order  is  not  the  answer.  The  delay  in  the 
effective  date  of  any  new  system  would 
be  a  rational  approach  and  in  the  na- 
tlcmal  Interest. 

Mr.  I^xaker,  this  delay  will  also  give 
the  Congress  adeqtiate  oppartxaaity  to 
consider  a  statutory  alternative  to  the 
Executive  order  approach  in  this  vital 
area  of  security  classiflcation  which  we 
all  agree  is  necessary  to  protect  our  na- 
tional defense  and  foreign  policy  Inter- 
ests. I  will  tatroduce  such  a  bill  in  the 
near  future  and  expect  that  many  of  my 
colleagues  In  the  House  will  Join  me  as 
cosponsors. 


LETTUCE  BOYCOTT 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mlssloQ  to  extend  his  retnarks  at  this 
P(^t  in  the  Rbcoro  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  in 
Los  Angeles  Caesar  Chavez  announced 
that  United  Farm  Workers  would  begin 
another  nationwide  boycott  of  lettuce 
growers  in  an  effort  to  obtain  oollectively 
bargained  c(mtracts  fcx-  our  Nations' 
farm  lettuce  workers. 

That  is  an  attempt  to  preserve  human 
decency  and  dignity.  Farm  laborers  in 
this  country,  who  are  subjected  to  the 
most  Inhumane  working  and  llvUig  con- 
ditions, must  confront  hazardous  pesti- 
cides in  the  fields,  poor  field  salutation, 
and  wages  far  below  those  earned  by 
statutory  workers  covered  by  the  Labor- 
Management  Relatl<»is  Act.  Agriculture 
is  exempt  from  the  State-Federal  unem- 
ployment insurance  system;  only  a  mi- 
nority of  farmworkers  are  covered  by 
social  security  and  agricultural  laborers 
are  still  excluded  from  the  maTimnm 
hours  provision  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act. 

The  Counsel  to  the  NLRB  filed  on  in- 
junction in  March  to  enjoin  the  United 
Farm  Workers'  secondary  bt^rcotting  at 
retail  wine  merchants,  althougli  the 
NLRB  Is  not  authorized  to  take  such 
action  against  an  agricultural  labor 
union,  as  stipulated  In  Public  Law  92-80. 
But  they  did,  ignoring  a  37-year-old 
policy  which  speeifleally  excluded  farm 
labor  from  the  secondary  boyeoU  pro- 
scription, as  well  as  every  other  provi- 
sion, of  the  NLRB. 

Although  a  Defense  Department  regu- 
lation states  that  "military  departments 
shall  remain  impartial  in.  and  refrain 
from  taking  a  position  on  the  merits  of. 
any  labor  dispute."  during  the  Delano 
grape  strike,  and  the  lettuce  boycott  of 
1970-71,  the  Pentagon  purchased  exces- 
sive quantities  of  grv)es  and  lettuce. 

My  bm.  HJl.  1659,  which  I  intiwluced 
in  January  1971.  to  limit  the  excessive 
procurement  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense o{  lettuce  produced  by  growers  not 
affiliated  with  the  United  Farm  WaAtn 
Organizing  Committee,  Is  still  pending. 
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and  Z  Shan  continue  to  press  for  its  adop- 
tion so  that  the  Department  of  Deftense 
will  ubdBntand  that  any  recieat  of  last 
yeazs'  actions,  with  regard  to  tite  new 
lettuce  bogroott,  will  meet  siAetontial 
congressional  opposition. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mrs.  GumnB  (at  the  request  of  Bfr. 
BooGS) .  for  Bfay  3  and  4,  on  account  of 
official  business. 

Mr.  AsrarALL.  from  4  pjn.  May  4  imtll 
4  p.m.  May  9,  on  account  of  offldal  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Btui>  of  Pennsylvania  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Moss) ,  for  May  S  and  4, 
on  account  of  illness. 


SPEC:iAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  mtered.  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  PucnrsKi  for  60  minutes,  today; 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter  on  Polish 
Constitution  Day. 

(Tlie  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  SxBXLins)  to  address  the 
House  and  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  HoGAN.  for  1  hour,  today. 

Mr.  Kkkp,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Frxlhtghutskn.  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  J.  WiLLiAic  Stahton.  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Halpekn.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Denholm),  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  QoNZALcz,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Danixlson,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Reuss,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Cotter,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Asraf,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  0'NEn.L,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Randall,  for  60  minutes,  on  May  8. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  BoLLnro,  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous materiaL 

Mr.  Rtam  to  follow  Mr.  Koch's  1  min- 
ute speech. 

Mr.  Pickle  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  today  on  HJl.  13591. 

Mr.  OciALD  R.  FoiD,  today,  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  bill  HJl. 
13591.  Immedlatdy  following  the  remarks 
of  Mr.  Vansee  Jagt. 

Mr.  Roxtsselot  following  the  remarks 
of  Mr.  Ktl  on  H  Jt.  13089. 

Mr.  Flics  of  Illinois  and  to  insert  a 
letter  with  his  remarks  during  general 
debate  on  Hit.  14655. 

Mr.  HoLinEU)  and  to  include  pertinent 
material  in  his  remarks  on  HJl.  14665. 

All  Members  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
DiiHAv)  5  leglslattve  days  to  revise  and 
extend  thdr  remaita  and  Inclade  ex- 


traneous matter  on  the  subject  of  the 
flDedal  oxder  of  Mr.  Pvvimmmj,  today. 

(Hie  foOowlng  Membflu  (at  tba  r»- 
Auesi  of  Mr.  SncuuB)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material:  > 

Mr.Hsm. 

Mr.  BOEXB  of  norlda. 

Mr.  Baumoar  in  four  instances. 

lir.  HosMBR  In  three  butonces. 

Mr.  Hmra. 

Mr.  TKUT  in  two  Instances. 

Mt.QD]uar. 

Mr.WtoALUT. 

Air.  Hall. 

Mr.  Kemp  In  two  instances. 

Mr.CAETBO. 

Mr.  ntBLIHUUU  f  HEN. 

Mr.  ScHwsmiEL  in  three  instances. 
Mr.DnwzMua. 

Mr.PBLLT. 

Mr.  SHiivn  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  nsHssL. 

lir.  LvjAir. 

Mr.  BiowN  of  Ohio  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wtxah  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  BROOicnxLO. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Comes. 

Mr.  J.  WnxiAM  Stanton. 

Mr.IiLOTD. 

liCr.  Halpekn. 

Mr.^ENCE. 

Mr.  WUITEB  irssT. 

Mr.  Bell. 

IAt.Wau. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dbhrolm)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Rogers  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Hagan  in  three  instances. 

Mrs.  Hicks  of  Massachusetts  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Begich  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Annvnzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Helstoski  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  StOericain. 

Mr.  Haiolton. 

Mr.  HuNOATs  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  PvciNSKi  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  CoauAX  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Berolanb  in  three  Instances. 

Bflr.  WoLrr  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Downing. 

Mr.  Mathis  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN. 

BCr.  DoNOHUE. 
Mr.  Mabon. 

Mr.  Rot  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Rem  In  two  instances. 
Mr.  Harrington  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Waloix  in  six  instances. 
Mr.  Hawkins  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  EviNS  of  Tennessee  in  two  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  BiAGGi  in  10  Instances. 
Mr.  MncvA  in  eight  instances. 


SENAIV  BIUj  REFERRED 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  imd  foimd 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  Utie.  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Bpeaker: 

HJt.  usee.  An  act  to  autborlae  the  foreign 
■ale  of  oertaln  paawnger  veesels. 


A  bill  of  the  Somte  of  the  following 
titie  was  taken  from  the  ^Maker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  lefeired  as  follows: 

8.  a7«S.  An  act  to  establUlh  a  woridng  capi- 
tal fund  for  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
of  the  Department  of  the  Inteslor.  and  for 
other  puxposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  affairs. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

Ttiit  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  1  minute  pjn.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, May  4,  1972,  at  12  o'do^  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1928.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Comptroller),  transmitting  cer- 
tification that  no  use  was  made  of  funds  ap- 
pnptiMXtA  In  the  Department  of  Defense  Ap- 
propriation Act,  1873,  or  the  IClUtary  Con- 
struction Appropriation  Act,  1072,  during  the 
6  months  ended  Deoember  81,  1971,  to  make 
payments  under  contracts  for  any  program, 
project,  or  activity  tn  a  foreign  oountry  ex- 
cept where  It  was  determined  that  the  use 
of  currencies  of  such  country  was  not  feasi- 
ble booauae  the  Treasury  Department  was 
not  holding  excess  foreign  cunencles  la  the 
ooimtry  mvolved;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
proprlatlona. 

1994.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Oongresslonal  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  total  amount  of  aa- 
slstance-rriated  ezpendlturea  for  Laos  for  the 
first  two  quarters  of  fiscal  year  1972,  pursu- 
ant to  seetlOD  608(f)  of  Public  Law  92-156; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1928.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congresalonal  BelatloDs.  traxis- 
mlttlng  copies  of  Presidential  Deteimlnatlan 
72-13  that  ovoTldlng  requirements  of  the 
national  security  oi  the  TTnlted  States  JustUy 
the  waiver  of  the  celling  on  military  asslst- 
anoe  and  sales  to  Latin  America  for  fiscal 
year  1973,  pursuant  to  section  889  (c)  of  the 
Foreign  miltary  Sales  Act,  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1998.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  a  proposed  oontract  with  tlie  Perkm-XImer 
Oorp.,  Pomona,  Calif.,  for  a  rsseardi  project 
entitled  "Derdopment  of  an  Optical  Carbon 
Monoxide  Detector  Systam,'*  pursuant  to 
Putdlc  Law  89-873;  to  the  Oommlttae  on  In- 
terior and  Tnsiilar  Affairs. 

1927.  A  letter  from  the  Sxeeutlve  Director, 
Federal  Communlcattmis  Oommtsslnn.  trans- 
Bulttlng  a  report  on  the  backlog  of  pending 
KpjMciUaoa  and  heartng  eases  In  the  Oom- 
mlHlan  as  of  March  81,  1973,  punoant  to 
seetton  8(e)  of  the  Oommunlcatkna  Act.  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Xntsrstate  and 
Fsretgn  Oommerce. 

1938.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  VS. 
Cmnmlaslon  on  Clvu  Bights,  transmitting 
a  report  on  educational  practices  affsctlng 
Mexican  -Americans  In  the  Southwest,  pur- 
suant to  PuMlc  Law  85-818;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

1939.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalisation  Serrloe,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
oonoemlng  visa  petitions  approved  accord- 
ing certain  beneflclariss  third  and  sixth 
preference  elaasUoatlon,  pursuant  to  ssctlon 
9044d)  of  the  ImmlgraUon  and  Nartlonallty 
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Act,  M  uamdad;  to  tb«  OonunlttM  on  tb« 
Judldury. 

1030.  A  letter  from  the  Admlnlstrmtor,  Kn- 
ylronmental  Froteotlon  Agency,  tisnamlt- 
tlng  the  flftH  fcnnual  report  on  the  natlonml 
requirements  and  ooata  of  water  pollution 
control,  purauant  to  aeotlon  36(a)  of  ttie 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  aa 
amended;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Public  Works. 

1931.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
a  report  on  experience  under  the  Emergency 
Unemployment  Oompenaatlon  Act  of  1971 
during  the  period  January  30  to  March  30, 
1973,  purauant  to  section  306  of  the  act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Rkceivxo  Pbom  thk  CoMPraoLLta  OnrsaAL 
1933.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
tfal  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  cer- 
tification that  all  funds  prcrloualy  appro- 
priated and  thereafter  Impounded  during 
fiscal  year  1971  for  programs  and  activities 
administered  by  or  under  the  direction  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
and  the  Department  of  Health,  Education. 
and  Welfare  have  been  released  for  obliga- 
tion and  expenditure,  pursuant  to  section 
6S8  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1971; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEBS  ON  PXJB- 
LIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  reporta  of 
couunlttees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  PRICE  of  nilnols:  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct.  House  Resolu- 
tion 933.  Resolution  expreaslng  the  sense  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  with  respect  to 
actions  which  should  be  taken  by  Members 
of  the  House  upon  being  convicted  of  certain 
crimes,  and  for  other  purpoeea;  (Rept.  No. 
93-1039).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BOLLINO :  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  966.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  HJt.  13918,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  improved  financing  for  the  Corpora- 
tion for  Public  Broadcasting,  and  for  other 
purposes:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  93- 
1040) .  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  COLMER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  957.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  4383,  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to 
establish  a  system  governing  the  creation 
and  operation  of  advisory  committees 
throughout  the  Federal  Government  which 
are  created  to  advise  officers  and  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Oovemment;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  93-1041).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  958.  Rescriutlon  providing 
itx  the  consideration  of  HJt.  6788,  a  bill  to 
eatabllsh  mining  and  mineral  research  cen- 
ters, to  promote  a  more  adequate  national 
program  of  mining  and  minerals  research, 
to  supplement  the  Act  of  Deoember  31.  1970, 
and  for  other  purpoeee:  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  93-1043).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  8ISK:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Beaolutlon  969.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consldaratlon  of  H.R.  11637,  a  bill  to  promote 
competition  among  motor  vehicle  manu- 
facttirers  in  the  design  and  productlcm  of 
safe  motor  vehicles  having  greater  realstanoe 
to  damage,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendment  (Sept.  No.  93-1043).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  COLMXB:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  960.  Reeolutlon  providing  for  the 
consldaratlon  of  House  Joint  Resolution  66. 
Joint  Beaolutlon  pr<^>oslng  the  erection  of  a 
mamorlal  on  public  grounds  In  the  District 
of  Columbia,  or  Ite  environs.  In  honor  and 


commemoration  of  the  Beabeee  of  the  VA. 
Navy;  with  amendment  (Rept.  Nto.  93-1044). 
Referred  to  tlM  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MnMTTiTiHlf:  Committee  on  the  District 
at  Cdumbta.  BJI.  14718.  A  bQl  to  provide  pub- 
llo  assistance  to  mass  transit  bus  o(»npuiles 
In  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  tor  other 
purposes:  with  amendments  (Bept.  No.  93- 
1046).  Bef erred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  Union. 


PUBLIC    BILU3   AND   RXSOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills 
and  resolutioiis  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  ADAMS: 
HJt.  14733.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1940,  as  amuided,  to  facilitate 
the  payment  of  tranq>ortatlon  charges;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
H.R.  14734.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  6,  United 
States  Code,  to  include  as  creditable  ssrv- 
Ice  under  the  civil  service  retirement  system 
certain  additional  service  performed  on  a 
temporary  or  indefinite  basis  by  employeee 
In  regular  positions  covered  by  such  systam, 
and  for  other  purixMes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  14735.  A  bUi  to  provide  relief  to  cer- 
tain Individuals  60  years  of  age  and  over 
who  own  or  rent  their  homes,  through  In- 
come tax  credlta  and  refunds;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CELLER: 
H.R.  14736.  A  blU  to  amend  the  act  of  May 
11,  1954  (ch.  190,  sec.  1.  68  Stat.  81;  41  (U.S.C. 
831) ,  to  provide  for  full  adjudication  of  rlghta 
of  Government  contractors  in  oourta  of  law; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.CURLIN: 
1     HJt.  14737.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  reoognlM  the 
difference  in  hasards  to  employees  between 
the  heavy  construction  industry  and  the  light 
residential    construction    Industry;    to    the 
Committee  on  Eduoatlon  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  FRASBR: 
HJt.  14738.  A  bUl  to  authorlae  the  Ssore- 
tary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
make  granta  to  conduct  special  educational 
programs  and  activities  concerning  women, 
and  for  other  related  educational  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

HJt.  14739.  A  blU  to  provlda  for  the  eatab- 
llshment  of  an  Older  Workers  Conservation 
Corpe,  and  for  other  purpoeee;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  ISi.  OARMATZ    (for  himself,  Mr. 
DiMGXLL,  Mr.  Pellt.  Mr.  Kasth,  Mr. 
MAn.i.iASD,  Mr.  Nkdzz,  Mr.  Qoodung, 
Mr.  Mocw,  Mr.  CoMTX,  Mr.  laoam, 
Mr.   McCuiaKXT,  Mr.  Amnauoir  of 
CalUomla.  Mir.  8ibl>,  Mr.  Knoe. 
Mr.  FoasTTHx,  Mr.  Tnouf an,  Mr.  Mkr- 
CALn.  and  Mr.  Hanna)  : 
HJl.  14730.  A  bill  to  provide  protection  for 
the  fish  resources  of  the  United  States  In- 
cluding the  freshwater  and  marine  fish  cul- 
tural industries  against  the  introduction  and 
dissemination  of  dlseaaes  of  fish  and  shell- 
fish, and  for  other  purpoeee;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Btarlne  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  OARMATZ  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BATXiOa.  Ux.  Oarr.  Mr.  Dom  H.  Clau- 
sen, Mr.  KDWABD8  of  CaUfomla,  Mr. 
FUT,  Mr.  Hanna,  Mr.  Kakth,  Mr. 
Lint,  Mr.  O'Haba,  Mr.  Oenobx,  Mr. 
PnxT,  Mr.  DowNtNG,  Mr.  m»tttta»« 
Mr.  iMoam,  Mr.  Goodlino,  Mr.  Bx- 
Afloz.  Mr.  MoClosxxt.  Mr.  McDonalb 
of  Michigan.  Mr.  ANBxasoN  of  Call- 
fomla.  Mr.  Rxtpps,  Mr.  Ktbos.  Mr. 
FoBSTTHx,  Mr.  Tubman  and  Mr.  Mr- 
CAi.n) : 


VLEL  14781.  A  Mil  to  amend  the  Flah  and 
WlidUftt  Act  of  1986  in  ordar  to  provide  for 
the  effeottve  anf oreement  of  tiM  prorlaiona 
therein  pRtfabltinff  the  ahoottnc  at  birds,  fish 
and  otbsr  aiUmala  from  aUoraft;  to  the  Oom- 
mtttae  oa.  Merchant  Marine  and  FMbcrlea. 
ByMr.GUDK: 

HJl.  14733.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  tnwBne  tax 
almpUHcatKm,  reform,  and  reUaf  for  small 
buslnees;   to  the  Committee  on  Waya  and 


ByMr.HALPXRN: 
BJI.  147S8.  ▲  bill  to  amend  title  88.  United 
Btaftas  Code,  to  permit  tilglble  persons  train- 
ing under  cttapter  86  to  pursue  programs  o( 
eduoatlon  at  certain  educational   inaititu- 
tiona  ouUlde  the  United  Statea;  to  the  Com. 
mlttee  on  Veterana'  AfTalza. 
By  Mr.  HATS: 
H.R.  14734.  A  bill  to  authorise  approprla- 
tlona  for  the  Department  of  Stata  and  for 
the  UJ3.  Information  Agency;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foralgn  Affairs. 

By  Birs.  HICKS  of  Massachusetta : 
H.R.  14736.   A   bUI    to   establish   National 
Centers  for   Spinal    Cord    Injuries;    to   the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

HJt.  14736.  A  blU  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  ratea  of  com- 
pensation for  disabled  veterans,  to  make 
peacetime  compensation  rates  equal  to  war- 
time rates,  and  for  other  purpoeee;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJt.  14737.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  15  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  pensions  to  World  War  I  vet- 
erans and  their  widows,  subject  to  63,000  and 
94,300  annual  Income  limitations;  to  provide 
for  such  veterans  a  certain  priority  in  en- 
titlement to  hospitalization  and  medical 
care;  and  for  other  purpoeea;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJt.  14788.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  tax  reUef  for 
homeowners;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HOOAN: 
HJt.  14739.  A  bill  to  name  the  new  Federal 
Biireau   of   Investigation   building   the    "J. 
Edgar  Hoover  Building";  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  JARMAN  (by  request) . 
HJt.  14740.  A  blU  to  amend  the  act  of 
September  7,  1967,  authorising  aircraft  loan 
guarantee,  in  order  to  expand  the  program 
pursuant  to  such  act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ba- 
imxo.  Mr.  CoNma.  Mr.  Dbxuics, 
Mr.     EnwAasa    of    Oallfomla,    Ut. 
HttrtaM.  Mr.  Mrrcaxix.  Mr.  Banctx.. 
Mr.  RossNTHAii.  and  Ui.  Scbzttb): 
HJt.  14741.  A  1>U1  to  amend  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  OontroUsd  Sobstancea  Act  relat- 
ing to  marlhuaiui;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MONTQOMXRT  (for  himself, 
Mr.  TxAcvx  of  Texas,  MT.  Tsaoxtx  of 
Califomla,  Mrs.  Hicxa  of  Massachu- 
setta, Mrs.  OBAaao,  Mr.  ZwAca,  Mr. 
,   Satlob.  Mr.  Wtlix,  Mr.  Cabnxt,  Mr. 
DOBN.  Mr.  DuLSKi,  Mr.  Haixt,  Mr. 
Hi  MlfSSSCHMXPT,    Mrs.    Htki.ct    of 
Massachusetta,  Mr.  HxLsroaxi,  Mr. 
Hnxas,   Mr.   Ktxos.   Mr.   Pucinski, 
Mr.  ROBSBTB.  Mr.  Rxtth,  Mr.  Sattbb- 
rxBLD,  Mr.  Scott.  Mr.  Winn  and  Mr. 
Wour): 
H.R.  14743.  A  bOl  to  amend  tlUe  38,  United 
Statee  Code,  to  encourage  persons  to  Join 
and  ramain  In  tha  Bsaervas  and  National 
Chiard  by  providing  full-ttme  eo>verage  under 
serviceman's  group  life  insurance  fw  such 
members  and  certain  members  of  the  Betired 
Reserve  up  to  age  60;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veteratu'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PKRKIMS: 
HJL  14748.  A  bni  to  provide  tat  the  addi- 
tion of  approximately  4,000  aores  of  land  to 
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the  Kehoe  Lake  project  on  Little  Sandy 
River  and  Tygarta  Creek,  Ky.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

HR.  14744.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
version cf  dam  No.  3  on  the  Big  Sandy  River 
In  Kentucky  to  a  fixed-type  structure,  and 
the  repair  of  the  same.  In  the  interest  of 
water  supply  and  other  benefito  to  local 
Interesta;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  REID: 
H.R.  14746.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964,  as  amended,  to  allow  a 
deduction  to  tenanta  of  houses,  apartments, 
or  other  dwelling  units  used  as  their  prin- 
cipal residence;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Steiceb  of  Arizona) : 
HJl.  14746.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
to  provide  a  system  for  the  redress  of  law- 
enforcement  officers'  grievances  and  to  estab- 
lish a  law-enforcement  officers'  bill  of  rlghta 
in  each  of  the  several  States,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
H.R.  14747.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  importa- 
tion, manufacture,  sale,  purchase,  transfer, 
receipt,  or  transportation  of  handguns,  in  any 
manner  affecting  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce, and  the  possession  of  handguns,  ex- 
cept for  or  by  members  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
law-enforcement  officials,  and  as  autboitzed 
by  t^e  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  licensed 
importers,  manufacturers,  dealers,  and  pistol 
clubs;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SHBIVER: 
H.R.  14748.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent, through  the  temporary  Vietnam  Chil- 
dren's Care  Agency,  to  enter  into  arrange- 
ments with  the  Government  of  South  Viet- 
nam to  provide  assistance  in  improving  the 
welfare  of  children  in  South  Vietnam  and  to 
facilitate  the  adoption  of  orphaned  or  aban- 
doned Vietnamese  chUdren,  particularly 
cbUdren  of  U.S.  fathers;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 
H.R.  14749.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Ballroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  Increase  annuiUea 
and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  8TMINOT<»f : 
H.R.  14760.  A  bill  to  give  effect  to  the  sixth 
amendment  right  to  a  ^Mcdy  trial  for  par- 
sons charged  with  offenaea  agidnst  the  United 
Statea.  and  to  reduce  the  danger  of  recidivism 
by  strengthening  tbo  supervision  over  persons 
released  on  ball,  probation,  or  parole,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlcluy. 

By  Mr.  TEAOUB  of  CalifomU: 
HJt.  14781.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fsderal 
Aviation  Act  of  1988  so  as  to  linUt  the  power 
of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  delegate 
his  authority  to  examine  medical  qualifica- 
tions of  airmen;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Conuneroe. 

By  Mr.  TEAOUB  of  Texaa  (for  hlmadf. 
Mr.  Tbasob  of  Calif  amis.  Mr.  Cabnbt. 
Mr.  DOBN,  Mr.  Dulbki,  Uit.  Gbasso, 
Mr.  Halxt,  Mr.  Hamkbscbiciiit,  Mrs. 
BscKXiBS  of  Masaaehusetta.  Mr.  Bkl- 
BiosKX.  Mrs.  Hicks  of  Massachusetta, 
Mr.  HiLus,  Mr.  Ktbos,  Mr.  Moar- 
ooKXBT.  Mr.  PnciNSKX,  Mr.  Bobbtts. 
Mr.  BtrrR,  Mr.  BArrasriBU),  Mr.  Sat- 
lob, >Cr.  Scott,  Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Wour, 
Mr.  Wtlix.  and  Mr.  Zwach)  : 
HJt.  14781.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  con- 
version of  Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insurance 
to  Veterans'  Group  Ltfe  Insurance,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans'Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TERBT: 
HJt.  14788.  A  biU  to  nams  ttom  new  Fadaral 
Burean  of  Investigation  building  the  "J.  Bd- 
gar  Hoovsr  Building'';  to  the  Committse  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  THOMPeOK  of  New  Jersey: 
HJL  14784.  A  blU  to  amend  section  618  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  to  broaden  and 


\axpTon  the  existing  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Develi^ment  to 
protect  homebuyers  by  oorrectlng  or  com- 
pensating for  substantial  defecta  in  mort- 
gaged homes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

HJt.  14766.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  preven- 
tion of  Cooley'a  anemia;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Oommeroe. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  Of  Wisconsin: 

BJI.  14766.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bural  Xlsc- 
trlflcatlon  Act  of  1936.  aa  amended,  to  en- 
hance the  ability  of  the  Bural  Telephone 
Bank  to  obtain  ftmds  for  the  supplementary 
financing  program  on  favorable  terms  and 
conditions;  to  the  Committee  on  Agrictilture. 

H.R.  14767.  A  bill  to  amend  title  33  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  authorize  a  demon- 
stration project  for  the  relocation  of  cer- 
tain railroad  facilities;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  VITTATT: 

H.R.  14768.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  accelera- 
tion of  programs  for  the  planting  of  trees  on 
national  forest  lands  in  need  of  reforesta- 
tion, and  for  other  ptirposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  BLATNIK  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Habsra)  (by  request) : 

HJt.  14769.  A  bill  to  authorize  approprta- 
tlons  for  the  construction  of  certain  hi^- 
ways  and  public  maaa  transportation  facul- 
ties in  accordance  with  title  23  of  the  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  an  urban  trans- 
portation program,  and  for  other  ptirposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  14760.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Highway 
Safety  Act  of  1966,  title  33,  United  States 
Code,  section  401  et  seq.;  to  the  Oommittee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  BLACKBURN : 

H.B.  14761.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  for  medical  and  hoq>l- 
tal  care  through  a  system  of  voluntary  health 
Inaurance  including  protection  against  the 
catastrc^hlc  expenses  of  illness,  financed  in 
whole  for  low-Income  groups  through  Issu- 
ance of  certificates,  and  in  part  for  all  other 
persons  through  allowanoe  <A  tax  credlta; 
and  to  provide  effective  utilization  of  avail- 
able financial  resouroea,  health  manpower, 
and  facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Meana. 

By  Mr.  CELLER  (for  hlmsdf  and  Mr. 
Mxkva)  : 

HJt.  14763.  A  IriU  to  amend  title  18  or 
the  United  States  Code  to  protect  more  fully 
certain  oonstitcrtional  rIgMs;  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  ths  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DOW  (for  hlmaeU.  Mrs.  Akuo. 
Mr.  Badillo.  Mr.  Collins  of  DIlnolB, 
Mr.  FaxLiNGHTrrsBN,  Mr.  Oallaohsb, 
Mrs.  OsASso.  Mr.  Hxlstoski.  Mr. 
Rtan.  and  Mr.  Waldb)  : 

HJt.  14763.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1968  to  prohibit  the  expendi- 
ture of  Federal  funda  for  certain  airport  de- 
velopment projeota  unices  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  certifies  that  there  has  been 
afforded  the  opportunity  for  public  bearings 
to  consider  the  economic,  social,  and  envi- 
ronmental effecta  of  such  development  and 
Ita  consistency  with  local  planning,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  ths  Oommittee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

ByMr.  DRINAN  (for  himseU  and  Mr. 

HJt.  14764.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  cessa- 
tion of  bombing  In  Indochina  and  for  the 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  military  personnel  from 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and 
Laoa;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee: 

HJ3  14766.  A  bUI  to  authorise  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Big  South  Fork  National 
River  and  Recreation  Area  In  the  States  of 
Kentucky  and  Tenneeeee,  and  for  other  pur- 
poeee; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 


By  Mr.  GIAIMO: 
H.R.  14766.  A  biU  to  amend  tlUe  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  permit  certain  broad- 
caste  and  mailings  of  advertlsementa  of 
State-operated  lotteries;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HJt.  14767.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  39  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  exempt  State-operated 
lotteries  from  the  group  of  enterprises  with 
respect  to  which  certain  matter  U  nonmail- 
able; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 

Civil  Service. 

ByMr.  KZMP: 
HJt.  14768.  A  blU  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
tuition,  subsistence,  and  educational  assist- 
ance allowances  on  behalf  of  or  to  certam 
eligible  veterans  punulng  programs  of  edu- 
cation under  chapter  34  of  such  title,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

ByMr.  MANN: 
HJt.  14769.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  that  medical  records 
relating  to  an  individual  shall  be  made  avail- 
able to  such  individual  upon  bis  request  If 
the  physician  or  health  faculty  involved 
consents  to  their  disclosure;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PRETER  of  North  Carolina: 
HJt.  14770.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1940.  as  amended,  to  facili- 
tate the  payment  of  transportation  charges: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SAYIOR: 
HJt.  14771.  A  blU  to  repeal  ch^ter  44  of 
tiae  18,  United  Statea  Code  (rdatlng  to  fire- 
arms), and  to  reenact  the  Federal  Firearms 
Act;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WALDIE: 
HJt.  14773.  A  bUl  to  authorize  Federal  coat 
ahi^ring  In  promoting  public  safety  through 
the  elimination  of  hazardous  open  canals  by 
converting  them  to  eloeed  oondulto  and  by 
fencing;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affain. 

By  Mr.  liALPERN: 
H.J.  Res.  1184.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May    1-7.    1973.    as    "National    BUecology 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY: 
ISLJ.  Res.  1186.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  J.  Edgar  Hoover  FBI  BuUdlng;   to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  SCHMITZ : 
H:9r>Bes.  1186.  Joint  reeolutlon  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  insure  that  due  process  and 
equal  protection  are  afforded  to  an  individual 
from  the  moment  that  he  is  conceived;  to  the 
Oommittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Btbon,  Mr.  Blanton,  Mr.  Stttckkt, 
Mr.  Hastings,  Mr.  Dbmhouc,  Mr. 
Mathis  of  GeorgU,  Mr.  Moaa,  Mr. 
RooNXT  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Sab- 
BANXS,  Mr.  CAaMTT,  Mr.  Ktxob,  Mr. 
Long  of  Maryland,  Mr.  YATaoM,  Mr. 

PODBU.,  Mr.  HXLSTOSXI.  Mr.  TlXBNAN, 

Mr.    ROT,    and    Mr.    thoicfson    of 
Georgia) : 

B.J.  Res.  1187.  Joint  resolution  to  suspend 
temporarily  the  authority  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  permit  the  aban- 
donment of  a  line  of  railroad  or  the  opera- 
tion thereof:  to  the  Oommittee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  OoQUBsroe. 
By  Mr.  PODXUj: 

H.  Con.  BBS.  601.  Oancnrrsnt  rastdatlon 
expressing  ths  sense  of  Ocngreas  tbat  in  the 
administration  of  Federal  programs  of  ssslsr 
ancs  for  drug  abuse  trsatment  programs 
priority  should  be  given  to  tboss  traatmsnt 
programs  iHileh  utlliae  mobile  taoUltlss;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 

Oommeroe.        

ByMr.DEVIME: 

H.  Res.  Ml.  Bssolutlon  to  name  the  new 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  building  the 
"J.  Ed«ar  Hoover  FBI  BuUdlng";  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  PubUc  Works. 
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ByMr.  FIKDUST: 
H.   Rm.   083.   Resolution  •xpraaslng   the 
seaee  ot  tbe  Hoxise  to  reloMe  nml  electrl- 
flcatlon  funds;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

By  Mr.  HAYS   (for  hlmaelf  and  Mr. 
Fdqua)  : 
H.  Res.  963.  Resolution  providing  for  tbe 
withdrawal  of  X7.S.  forces  from  Indochina;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
ByMr.  GRAY: 
H.    Res.    964.    Resolution   expressing    the 
sense  of  tbe  House  of  Representatives  that 
the    full     amount     ^proprlated    for    the 
rural  eleetrlScatlon  program  for  fiscal  1078 
ahould  be  made  available  by  the  administra- 
tion to  carry  out  that  program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

By  Mr.   PERKINS    (for   himself,   Mr. 

Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  Jilr.  Abr- 

BRooK,  and  Mr.  Bbunbouv)  : 

H.  Res.  065.  Resolution   authorizing   tbe 

Speaker  to  appoint  delegates  and  alternates 

to  attend  the  International  Labor  Organlza- 
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tlon  Oonferenoe  In  Geneva;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 
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MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXIT. 

384.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State 
of  Missouri,  relative  to  tbe  Federal  Govern- 
ment making  payments  to  counties  on  tbe 
land  owned  by  them  In  the  same  ratio  that 
the  county  collects  taxes  on  similar  privately 
owned  land;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


By  lit.  BROWN  of  Michigan: 
Hit.  14774.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jack 
Bradsbaw,   Jr.;    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURTON: 
HJt.  14776.  A  blU  for  tbe  reUef  of  Hlpollto 
Mangampat  Resnglt;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   MACDONALD   of  Massachu- 
setts: 
HA.  14776.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Luis 
nrandsco  LlDonnl;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MANN: 
UJt.  14777.  A  bUl  for  tbe  reUef  of  BCaude 
Cantrell;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
several  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan: 
HJl.   14773.  A  bUl  for  tbe  relief  of  Mrs. 
Terrl  MoCuIlough;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 
224.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  the  dty  council.  Bast  Lansing,  Mich.,  rel- 
ative to  the  war  In  Southeast  Asia;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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HONORING  EDWARD  J.  DALY 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF  CAtXFOKJOJk 
IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  3.  1972 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
extremely  pleased  to  recognize  the 
splendid  achievements  of  a  good  friend 
and  constituent,  Mr.  Ed  Daly  of  Orinda, 
Calif.,  who  has  been  named  the  recipient 
of  the  1972  Outstanding  Citizens  Honor 
Award  presented  by  the  Bay  Area  Friends 
of  the  National  Jewish  Hospital  and  Re- 
search Center. 

This  award  Is  being  given  Mr.  Daly  for 
his  outstanding  accomplishments  in  as- 
sisting the  Bay  Area  community's  phil- 
anthropic organizations  and  educational 
Institutions. 

Ed  Daly  is  chairman  of  the  board  and 
chief  execirtive  officer  of  World  Airways, 
Inc..  of  Oakland,  Calif. 

Despite  the  time-consuming  nature  of 
those  positions,  Ed  Daly  has  worked  tire- 
lessly to  help  those  who  need  it. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  advisory  coun- 
cil of  the  San  Francisco  Area  Coimcil  of 
Boy  Scouts.  He  is  a  member  and  past 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
University  of  Santa  Clara.  He  is  also 
active  in  such  organizations  as  Boys' 
Club.  American  Irish  Foimdation,  United 
Negro  College  Fund  and  the  Bay  Area 
Council. 

One  of  the  most  impressive  of  Ed 
Daly's  accomplishments  was  his  sponsor- 
ship and  guidance  of  FIPCO,  a  minority- 
owned  and  managed  aircraft  service  firm 
in  Oakland.  While  many  people  express 
their  concern  for  the  problona  of  provid- 
ing blacks  with  Job  and  buslneaB  oppor- 
tunities, Mr.  Daly  used  his  resotirces  and 
tbe  resources  of  his  company  to  do  some- 
thing very  real  about  minority  underem- 
ployment. 

When  the  World  Air  Center,  an  air- 
craft maintenance  base  owned  by  World 
Airways,  was  c<xnpleted,  Ed  Daly  worked 
with  the  black  community  to  establish 


FIPCO— which  operates  with  the  World 
Air  Center  as  Its  principal  cusUuner. 

FIPCO  has  progressed  very  well  since 
its  Inception  and  an  on-the-job  training 
program  Is  maintained  at  FIPCO  to  teach 
employees  the  skills  that  will  permit  them 
to  qnallfy  for  technical  positions  at  the 
Air  Center  itself. 

In  1968,  President  Johnson  appointed 
Ed  Daly  as  the  Oakland  chairman  on 
the  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen. 
This  appointment  has  proved  to  be  an 
enlightened  one  as  Ed  Daly  has  been  re- 
appointed to  this  position  by  President 
I>nzcn  and  now  has  the  dlstinctian  of 
having  served  as  a  metropolitan  chair- 
man longer  than  axiy  other  chairman  in 
the  Nati(Hi. 

llie  National  Alliance  has  spearheaded 
a  crucial  program  in  the  Oakland  area 
called  Job  opportunities  in  the  business 
sector,  or  JOBS. 

JOBS  has  been  a  very  successful  pro- 
gram in  the  Bay  Area  placing  many  who 
were  considered  unemployable  into 
meaningful  Jobs.  Much  of  the  credit  for 
JOBS'  success  is  due  Ed  Daly. 

Also  in  1M8,  Mr.  Daly  was  appointed 
Iby  President  Johnson  to  serve  as  one  of 
16  incorporators  of  the  National  Corpo- 
ration for  Housing  Partnerships.  This 
organization  has  as  one  of  its  goals  the 
construction  of  an  average  of  600,000 
housing  units  a  year  for  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income families.  The  program  pro- 
vides for  community  participation  in  the 
planning  of  new  projects  and  will  provide 
jobs  for  the  people  in  the  area  of  con- 
istruction.  As  with  his  reappointment  to 
|the  chairmanship  of  the  National  Al- 
liance of  Businessmen,  Mr.  Daly  was  also 
reappointed  to  the  National  Corporation 
for  Housing  Partnerships  by  President 
Nixon. 

Two  Presidents  and  thousands  of  peo- 
ple throughout  the  Nation  know  Ed 
Daly's  contributions  to  his  community 
and  his  country.  Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
ddighted  to  honor  this  great  man  and 
recognize  his  latest  achievement  as  re- 
cipient of  the  Outstanding  Citizens 
Honor  Award  of  1972. 


POLISH  CONSTITUTION  DAY 


HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

or  ivmnTLvsKXA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wedneadav.  May  3.  1972 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President: 
All  power  In  civil  society  aboiild  be  de- 
rived from  the  will  of  the  people.  Its  end 
and  object  being  the  preservation  and  In- 
tegrity of  tbe  state,  the  clvU  liberty  and  good 
order  of  society,  on  an  equal  scale  and  on  a 
lasting  foundation. 

Mr.  President,  those  words  are  taken 
from  the  Constitution  of  the  Polish  Peo- 
ple's Republic.  Today,  May  3,  Is  Polish 
Constitution  Day,  and  I  would  like  to 
ioin  with  Polish-Americans  throughout 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Nation  in  com- 
memorating the  day,  201  yefirs  ago  today, 
that  the  Polish  Constitution  was  adopted. 

PoUsh  Constitution  Day,  1972,  is  a  spe- 
cial day  for  me  because  the  burgeoning 
tide  of  ethnic  pride  in  this  cotmtry  has 
given  birth  to  two  long-awaited  legisla- 
tive measures,  both  of  which  I  am  proud 
to  sponsor.  The  first  is  S.  1973,  the  bill  to 
make  Philadelphia's  Thaddeus  Kos- 
ciuszko  Home  a  National  Historic  Site, 
wiiich  passed  the  Senate  March  28.  Gen. 
Thaddeus  Kosciuszko  fought  In  the 
American  Revolution  and  later  returned 
to  his  native  Poland  to  lead  a  revolution 
to  seam  freedom  for  his  own  people.  Af- 
ter returning  to  the  United  States  he 
gave  the  moneys  awarded  to  Um  by  Con- 
gress to  the  cause  of  fxeeing  the  slaves. 
I  believe  it  is  fitting  to  honor  the  memory 
of  this  great  Polish-American  patriot  in 
this  way. 

The  second  measure  that  has  met  with 
success  in  rec^t  months  is  S.  23,  the 
Schwelker  Ethnic  Heritage  Studies  Act. 
which  was  approved  by  a  Senate-House 
conference  committee  as  a  part  of  the 
Omnibus  Higher  Education  Bill,  llie 
Ethnic  Studies  Act  Is  intended  to  foster 
ethnic  pride  and  ethnic  identity  through- 
out tbe  Nation,  and  it  has  received  con- 
siderable support  from  six;h  organiza- 
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tions  as  the  Polish-American  Congress, 
and  many,  many  others. 

In  addition  to  celebrating  our  accom- 
plishments of  the  past  year,  we  mtist 
also  pause  on  Polish  Constitution  Day 
1972  to  rededicate  ourselves  to  those 
courageous  and  freedom-loving  Poles 
who  remain  in  their  native  land.  And  let 
us  always  strive  to  live  up  to  those  prin- 
eijAsB  upon  wliich  their  nation  was 
founded. 

NEW  PROORAM  FOR  OCCUPA- 
TIONAL HEALTH 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

or  wncoNssK 
IN  THE  BOT7SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  3.  1972 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Senator 
Gkorce  McGovKRir  yesterday  announced 
an  eii^t-point  program  to  "guarantee 
the  American  worlcer's  right  to  health 
and  safety  on  the  Job". 

The  problem  of  occupational  health 
and  safety  is  one  that  is  often  shoved  to 
the  side  by  American  public  officials  and 
industrial  leaders.  Every  American  work- 
er has  an  absolute  ri^t  to  work  in  an 
environment  that  does  not  endanger  his 
health  and  safety. 

Senator  McOovkkn's  proposal  entitled 
"To  End  Industrial  Carnage"  follows.  I 
recommend  It  to  my  colleagues  for  their 
study: 

To  End  Iwuubtbiai.  Caut a<b 

It  Is  time  we  did  something  truly  effective 
about  the  disgraceful  conditions  under  which 
millions  of  Americans  labor  every  day  of  their 
working  Uvas. 

Working  men  and  women  In  this  country 
are  constantly  exposed  to  the  risk  of  death. 
Injury  and  disease  on  the  Job.  And  each  year 
tbey  suffer  a  tragle  toll  In  lost  lives,  limbs, 
health  and  hope. 

Industrial  accidents  now  take  some  15,000 
lives  a  year — more  than  twice  as  many  as 
nonklnshlp  murders. 

90,000  men  and  women  are  permanently 
disabled  at  their  Jobs — rendered  Incapable  of 
working  or  supporting  their  families. 

About  26  million  are  injured  badly  enough 
to  be  forced  off  work  for  at  least  one  day. 

And  a  big  part  of  the  problem — Industrial 
diseases — Is  not  even  calculated.  Wt  have  no 
estimates  of  bow  many  workers  have  their 
lives  shortened  by  exposvire  to  toxic  fumes, 
chemicals  and  the  like;  how  many  are  gradu- 
ally losing  their  bearing  from  excessive  and 
harmful  nclse;  how  many  are  more  sxiscep- 
tlble  to  disease  of  all  kinds  because  of  their 
working  environment. 

But  we  do  have  some  Indications. 

It  Is  estimated,  for  example,  that  between 
ten  and  twenty  percent  of  all  people  who  have 
been  uranium  miners  will  die  during  the  next 
twenty  years  from  radiation  exposure. 

Over  half  the  deaths  of  Insulation  workers 
are  attributable  to  asbestos,  and  three  and 
one-half  million  workers  are  exposed  to  as- 
bestos. 

Soft  coal  miners  die  from  respiratory  dis- 
ease at  a  rate  five  times  greater  than  the  gen- 
eral work  force. 

We  have  established  environmental  stand- 
ards outside  the  plant,  to  protect  our  air 
and  water  from  pollution.  Those  standards 
are  vlrtuaOy  Important  for  all  of  society,  and 
for  the  survival  of  our  plants. 

Yet  few  consider  that  when  we  plug  the 
Industrial  chimney,  we  often  leave  deadly 
fumes  locked  up  Inside  where  the  worker  is. 
As  we  protect  our  own  well-being  we  tend  to 
Ignore,  and  often  worsen.  (tbA  situation  of 
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men  and  w<HD«n  Inside  our  shops,  plants, 
mills  and  mines. 

And  ttve  Surgeon  Oeneral  has  reported  that 
new  eolentUlc  knowledge  "points  to  hitherto 
unsuspected  cause  and  effect  rttatlonsblpa  be- 
tween occupational  ejgKisures  and  many  so- 
called  ohronlo  diseases,  cancer,  reqtlratory  aU- 
mente.  aUergles.  and  heart  disease." 

This  evidence  hints  at  the  senseless  level  of 
Industrial  carnage  in  America.  It  stands  In 
sharp  contradiction  to  descriptions  of  the 
United  States  as  a  modem  aiKl  clvUlzed  so- 
ciety— as  a  society  that  reaUy  cares  about  the 
he«atb,  security  and  dignity  of  tU  people. 

In  this  area  as  in  others,  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration's preeminent  concern  for  tbe  com- 
fort and  prosperity  of  big  business  has  left 
the  ordinary  worker  with  few  friends  in  high 
places. 

With  present  staffing,  it  would  take  between 
30  and  SO  years  to  make  Just  one  inspection  of 
aU  the  worksites  covered  by  the  Oce<q>aUonal 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  lB7a 

The  subetaooe  of  dUtions  under  the  Act. 
and  often  tbe  citations  themselves,  are  fre- 
quenUy  kept  secret  to  avoid  embarrassment 
for  tbe  offending  company.  OSHA  inspectors 
have  abandoned  the  practice  of  incorporating 
the  resulto  of  their  tests  for  toxic  substances 
in  their  citation  reports.  Working  people 
themselves  usuaUy  have  to  fight  hard  to  see 
the  lnq;>ectoTs'  reports — to  find  out  what  the 
government  knows  about  their  working  eon- 
dittons.  And  citations  are  rarely  backed  up 
with  tough  enforcement — with  real  induce- 
ments for  industry  to  obey  the  Uw  and  to 
provide  a  dfsoent  working  environment. 

In  short,  wliile  tbe  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Aot  promised  a  federal  guarantee  of 
Job  safety,  timid  enforcement  and  favoritism 
have  left  it  a  tocA  with  no  teeth.  And  the  rate 
of  industrial  death,  injury  and  rtlHeases  con- 
tinue lU  steady  dUnb. 

The  worker  is  neglected  after  the  injury  as 
weU. 

There  is.  for  example,  usually  an  upper 
limit  on  weekly  workmen's  compensation 
payments  which  sets  the  celling  below  the 
theoretical  two-thirds  compensation  for  lost 
income.  And  compensation  Is  always  limited 
to  no  mora  than  a  portion  of  lost  wages  plus 
medical  expenses. 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  KECOMMXNDATIONS 

The  costs  of  unsafe  and  unhealthy  working 
conditions  are  astronomical — in  pain  and 
wasted  lives  for  workers,  ii.  compensation 
payments  and  lost  time  for  Industry,  in  wel- 
fare payments  and  depleted  productivity  for 
the  nation  as  a  whole.  Decisive  federal  action 
Is  bot'h  justified  and  required. 

The  following  steps.  bUllt  aroxuid  the  Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970.  would 
provide  a  dramatic  Improvement  In  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  American  worker  to  survive  and 
stay  healthy  on  the  Job. 

(1)  There  shoiild  be  a  minimum  of  8.000 
federal  Inspectors  working  for  the  Occupa- 
tional S&Tety  and  Health  Administration, 
and  their  work  should  be  supplemented  by 
some  4,000  Industrial  bygienlsts.  Trained  to 
deal  with  tbe  so-caUed  "Invisible"  health 
threats. 

(2)  As  a  matter  of  right,  workers  and  their 
representatives  should  have  full,  free  and 
fast  access  to  the  complete  resiilts  of  federal 
inspections,  including  hasards  not  included 
in  citations. 

C3)  Funds  should  be  provided  for  indus- 
trial safety  and  health  training  in  every 
state  for  the  worken  themselves,  so  they  can 
serve  as  their  own  inspectors.  This  Is  especial- 
ly Important  in  smaller  plants  and  in  non- 
\inion  plants.  Training  should  Include  meth- 
ods of  compiling  evidence  on  haoardoue 
working  conditions  and  a  full  understanding 
of  workers'  rights  under  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act. 

(4)  New  techniques  for  removing  Job  ac- 
cident and  health  baaards  should  be  «  major 
priority  for  public  research   funding,  with 
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the  results  available  to  all  Industries  and 
workers. 

(6)  A  new  Ooc\ipational  Standards  Admin- 
istration should  be  established  to  set  safety 
standards  both  for  working  conditions  and 
for  the  6,000  to  13.000  tdiemloals  which  are 
in  common  industrial  use.  This  agency 
would  complete  tests  and  set  eiposure  stand- 
ards before  new  subatancas  oould  enter  the 
production  process. 

(S)  Fedwal  health  teams  should  concen- 
trate on  generally  recogniaed  target  health 
areas  such  as  silica  in  foundries,  asbestoa 
In  gjass  factories  and  foundries,  cotton  dust 
in  taxUle  plants,  oarixm  monoxide,  and  lead 
poljon  inhalation. 

(7)  Workman's  compensation  rates  for  oc- 
oupatlotMl  injury  and  dlaeese  should  be 
standardlaeA,  with  the  minimum  set  at  no 
IMS  tb*n  two-thirds  of  lost  pay,  plus  full 
medical  benefits. 

(8)  Workmen's  compensation  boards  and 
tbe  courts  should  be  given  authority  to  deter- 
mine additional  payments  for  non-wage 
losses  caused  by  occupational  trauma. 


METROPCMJTAN  SCHOOL  INTBORA- 
TION  AND  THE  BLACK  EDUCA- 
TIOSASa  CRISIS 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OF  CAUroama 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REt»RSSENTATlVES 

Wednesday.  May  3,  1972 

Mr.  HAWEINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  submit  for  tbe  Rbcord  a  back- 
grotmd  paper  on  school  integration  in 
metropolitan  areas  by  WUUam  L.  Tay- 
lor, director  of  the  Caiter  for  National 
Policy  Review.  School  of  Law,  the  Cath- 
olic University  of  America. 

The  V9S>er  was  presented  at  the  recent 
National  Policy  Conference  on  Educa- 
tion for  Blacks  in  Arlington.  Va.,  on 
March  29  to  April  1. 1972. 

The  paper  follows : 

MXTROPOUTAN  SCHOOL  INTCGXATION   AND  THX 

Black  Educational  Caisn 
(By  William  L.  Tlaylor) 

INTBODUCnOH 

On  January  6,  1972  Vsderal  Dlstriet  Ooait 
Judge  Robert  R.  Merfal^  ordvad  the  BMfgv 
of  Richmond,  Virginia's  predominantly  Idaok 
school  district  with  the  pndomlnaatly  white 
districts  of  two  adjacent  subnitMin  ooun- 
tlee,  Henrico  and  Chesterfield.  Several 
months  earlier,  a  District  Court  Judge  m  De- 
troit had  ordered  MUdilgan  sUte  oOelals  «o 
submit  by  February,  l»7a  a  plan  of  deaegre- 
gatKm  for  the  Detroit  metropolitan  area. 

Similar  cases  are  pending  m  Indteoapolls, 
Wilmington,  Delaware,  Hartford  and  Grand 
Rapids. 

These  cases  mark  a  new  and  important 
phase  of  the  struggle  for  equal  educational 
opportunity  If  the  Richmond  and  Detroit 
decisions  are  upheld,  they  will  for  several 
reasons,  have  a  broad  impact  on  metropoli- 
tan areas  throughout  the  nation.  I'lrst,  the 
eases  provide  a  school  Integration  remedy 
in  places  where  it  was  previously  thought  to 
be  a  rapidly  diminishing  poaslbUlty.  Black 
sttidents  now  constitute  a  majority  of  the 
school  enrollment  of  many  cities,  particu- 
larly large  ones,  and  their  numbers  are  grow- 
ing rapidly.  The  black  enrollment  in  Rich- 
mond, for  example  ia  now  aboat  66  percMit 
and  in  Detroit  is  more  than  00  percent.  Ac- 
cordingly, substantial  sdiool  intagratton  can 
only  be  acoompllsbed  in  many  plaoas  if  the 
area  covered  by  a  court  dinclslon  is  larger 
than  the  city  itself.  Viewed  from  another 
perspective.  Brown  v.  Board  of  Xducatloo 
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may  become  a  historical  anacbrooiam 
ita  principles  are  Interpreted  broatUy  e: 
to  encompaas  metropolitan  relief, 
percent  of  all   black   cltlMna  live 
twenty-five   largest    cities    of   tbe 
where  racial  concentrations  tend  to 
highest,  without  metropolitan  relief 
Integration  can  be  a  reality  only  In 
cities  and  rural  areas  which  are  rapldl' 
Ing  depopulated — at  least  until  the  dli 
day  when  low-Income  minorities  can  obi 
homes  in  subiirbla. 

(Richmond  itself  provides  a  good  ezamble 
of  how  the  constitutional  rights  of  bl  :k 
children  can  be  frustrated  If  new  r«me< 
are  not  devised.  A  school  desegregation 
had  been  pending  in  the  Federal  courts 
ten  long  years  during  which  time  state 
local  officials  had  used  every  tactic  of  dfay 
and  evasion  available  to  avoid  complla§oe 
with  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education.  By 
time  a  full  deeegregation  plan  was  ordere< 
1971.  a  mass  movement  of  white  famlllei 
suburban  counties  had  taken  place  with  lo 
similar  housing  opportunities  provided  tor 
black  families.  Tbe  Richmond  school  systnx 
was  left  with  a  2/8  black  student  enrollmaot 
which  was  continuing  to  grow.  Thus,  unllss 
relief  was  available  on  a  metropolitan  bw  m 
integration  would  not  have  been  possible) . 

LXCAI.   AND   FACTT7AI.  CONSmCBATIOltS 

Second,  the  Richmond  and  Detroit  dec  - 
slons  have  wide  Implications  because  tbi  y 
rest  upon  legal  pilnelples  and  factual  fin  - 
Ings  which  would  make  them  aiq>llcat  e 
throughout  the  country.  The  principles,  b^t 
articulated  In  the  Richmond  case,  may  &e 
summarized  as  follows: 

(1)  Public  education  Is  the  responsibility 
of  state  government  and  the  state  must  make 
it  available  to  all  on  equal  terms.  The  con- 
stitutional principle,  of  course,  was  artic- 
ulated most  clearly  in  Brown.  It  is  also  at 
the  heturt  of  recent  successful  challenges  to 
state  school  financing  systems  which  make 
expenditures  a  function  of  local  property 
wealth.  In  Virginia,  Judge  Merblge  found, 
the  state  had  assumed  extensive  responsibil- 
ity. General  supervision  of  the  public  school 
system  is  vested  by  law  In  the  State  Board 
of  Education  which  establishes  the  policies 
and  duties  of  division  superintendents,  pre-/j 
scribes  standards  for  certifying  teachers,  set 
down  standards  of  quality  for  school  dl^ 
slons,  sets  standards  for  school  constructs 
and  approves  local  construction  programs. 
Detroit.  Judge  Roth  found  ttiat  the  Mlchl^ 
Board  of  Education  had  similar  responsiblj 
itles  as  do  Stat*  boards  of  education  In 
at  the  states. 

(a)  Political  subdivisions.  Including  sch< 
districts,  are  creations  of  the  state  and  will 
altered  when  necessary  to  meet  the  overrldl 
ing  demands  of  the  Constitution.  This  prlnJ 
clple.  long  established,  has  bad  its  maj< 
contemporaneous  application  In  the  reap-j 
portlonment  cases.  It  has  also  been  applied 
specifically  to  school  districts  In  situations,; 
where  courts  have  been  able  to  find  that  th« 
districts  were  clearly  segregated  as  a  mati 
of  law.  In  the  Richmond  case,  the  Coi 
said,  ".  .  .  the  power  conferred  by  state  la^ 
on  central  and  local  officials  to  determine  th^ 
shape  of  school  attendance  units  cannot 
employed,  as  it  has  been  here,  for  tbe  purp< 
and  with  the  effect  of  sealing  off  white  e> 
claves  of  a  racial  composition  more  appealii 
to  the  local  electorate  and  obstructing 
desegregation  of  the  schools." 

(3)  Unlawful  school  segregation  Is  esta^ 
llshed  by  demonstrating  that  school  aaslg^ 
ment    policlea   are   based    upon    segregal 
housing  policies.  Judge  Merhlge's  resolut^ 
of  this  issue  was  crystal  clear: 

"School  authorities  may  not  constitutl|n< 
ally    arrange    an    attendance    Bona 
which  serves  only  to  reproduce  in  school  Ia« 
ctlities  the  prevalent  pattern  of  bouslns 
regation,  be  It  publicly  or  privately 
To  do  so  is  only  to  endorse  with  cdBolal 
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proval  the  produce  of  private  raeiam."  (Op. 
30) 

m  so  ruling,  the  Court  waa  following  the 
most  recent  line  of  deolalons  in  Northern 
school  segregation  oases  involving  Pontiac, 
Michigan  and  Pasadena,  California.  As  a  Fed- 
eral court  said  in  a  recent  San  Francisco 
case  constitutional  violations  may  be  estab- 
lished by  the  "knowing  pursuit  of  policies 
which  cannot  but  produce  racial  separation." 

In  both  Richmond  and  Detroit,  these  hold- 
ings were  supported  by  massive  evidence  of 
offlelally  sanctioned  housing  segregation. 
This  Included  the  poUclee  of  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  during  the  1980's 
and  1940's — policies  which  called  for  the 
maintenance  of  racially  and  economically 
homogeneous  neighborhoods  and  schools 
protected  from  "adverse  Influences"  by 
"proper  zoning  regulations  and  deed  restric- 
tions" and  whose  penlstent  effect  could  be 
gauged  by  continuing  aegregaUon  in  rSA 
assisted  sale  and  rental  bousing;  tbe  enforoe- 
ment  of  raciaUy  restrletlTe  oovwnants  In  tbe 
flourts  until  Sbelley  y.  Kraamer  tbe  location 
of  pnbUo  bousing  only  in  tbe  predominantly 
black  sections  of  th  inner  dty;  the  refusal 
of  suburban  Jurisdictions  to  peimlt  the  oon- 
structlon  of  federally  subsldiaed  housing  for 
low  and  moderate  income  families  (and  tbe 
predominantly  white  occupancy  of  such  units 
were  permitted  ) ;  the  continuing  raelally 
discriminatory  practices  of  realtors  and  de- 
velopers unrestrained  by  effective  govern- 
mental action.  In  addition,  there  was  evl- 
deuce  tying  practices  of  housing  segregation 
directly  to  segregated  schools.  In  Richmond, 
for  example.  It  was  establlshsd  that  when 
new  suburban  subdivisions  were  btillt,  new 
schools  were  frequently  constructed  to  serve 
only  tbe  all-white  populace  of  tbe  sub- 
division. 

In  short,  the  core  element  of  tbe  Richmond 
and  Detroit  decisions  was  the  containment  of 
the  black  population  within  the  central  cities 
by  housing  discrimination  in  which  govern- 
ment was  heavily  involved.  Thus,  the  attend- 
ance of  black  children  at  geogri4>bically 
zoned  segregated  schools  waa  hardly  acciden- 
tal or  fortuitous.  Efforts  to  integrate  tbe 
schooU  are  well  within  tbe  mandate  of 
Brown  UijtnA  govemmentally  impoaed  seg- 
regation 4nd  can  not  fairly  be  described  as 
imposing  "artificial  racUI  balance." 

(4)  There  Is  no  Justification  for  maintain- 
ing racially  separate  school  systems  within  a 
single  metropolitan  community.  While  the 
dividing  lines  between  city  and  suburbs  may 
have  existed  for  many  years,  they  rarely  serve 
any  useful  educational  purpose  and  are  ar- 
tificial In  many  ways,  m  Richmond,  the  city 
and  the  two  suburban  jurisdictions  form  the 
great  bulk  of  what  is  defined  In  Census  terms 
as  a  single  interdependent  metropolitan 
community. 

A  substantial  proportion  of  subtirban  resi- 
dents work  In  the  city;  suburban  people 
make  many  of  their  purchases  in  Richmond 
city  stores:  a  large  rolume  of  traffic  flows 
back  and  forth  daily  across  the  borders: 
almost  everyone  in  the  metropolitan  area 
Is  bom  or  dies  in  a  Richmond  city  hospital; 
many  of  the  recreational  and  cultural  facili- 
ties located  in  one  Jurisdiction  serve  people 
in  the  entire  metropolitan  area. 

In  Detroit,  there  is  even  less  educational 
Justification  for  defending  existing  boun- 
daries, for  there  are  some  86  separate  school 
districts  in  the  metropolitan  area  and,  un- 
like Richmond,  they  vary  in  their  school 
enrollments  and  overlap  other  kinds  of  poli- 
tical subdivisions. 

The  issue  of  Justification  for  existing 
boundaries  has  arisen  in  stUl  another  form 
in  Indianapolis  where  in  a  school  ssgrega- 
tlon  suit  directed  initially  at  the  city  school 
board,  the  court  has  asked  bow  the  main- 
tenance of  several  separate  school  districts 
can  iM  Justified  in  a  metropolitan  area 
which  has  consolidated  almost  all  other 
functions. 
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Establishing  this  "community  of  interest" 
between  city  and  suburbs  is  important,  not 
only  because  it  serves  to  nullify  the  argu- 
ment that  district  lines  are  inviolate,  but 
because  It  underscores  the  fact  that  we  are 
dealing  with  schools  that  are  radally  identi- 
fiable within  a  single  metropolitan  com- 
munity (not  simply  racially  "imbalaaoed") . 

In  Richmond,  of  course,  there  was  much 
more  proof  than  that  already  summarised. 
Tbe  case  bad  dragged  through  tbe  courts 
for  ten  years  while  tbe  city  schools  were 
becoming  predominantly  black;  accordingly, 
metropolitan  relief  could  be  viewed  simply 
as  a  question  of  effective  remedy  under 
Brown  to  dismantle  the  dual  system.  The 
state  of  Virginia  had  intervened  massively  to 
preserve  segregation,  freely  transferring 
children  acroas  district  lines  and  busing 
them  long  distances.  (Until  1908,  tbe  State 
of  Virginia  maintained  regional  schools  for 
black  children,  often  busing  them  hundreds 
of  miles  or  keeping  them  in  dormitories 
except  on  weekends).  Tet  Judge  Merblge  ^>- 
parently  did  not  regard  these  factors  as 
essential  to  his  decision: 

"When  a  school  board  .  .  .  operating  in 
any  area  where  segregated  housing  patterns 
prevail  and  are  continuing,  builds  its  taelli- 
ties  and  arranges  its  zones  so  that  school 
attendance  Is  governed  by  housing  segrega- 
tion, It  Is  operating  In  violation  of  tbe  Con- 
stitution .  .  .  These  conclusions  ^>ply  In  a 
case  where  no  history  of  past  intentional 
segregation  was  relied  on  In  order  to  estab- 
lish an  affirmative  duty  to  desegregate.  In  a 
situation  such  as  the  Instant  one,  when  offl- 
elally mandated  segregation  was  enforced 
by  numerous  other  means,  the  legal  prin- 
ciples are  all  the  more  demanding."  (Op. 
3*-37) 

In  sum,  the  crucial  elements  of  tbe  Rich- 
mond and  Detroit  decisions  were  State  re- 
sponsibility for  public  education,  the  con- 
tainment of  black  people  in  tbe  central  dty 
by  policies  of  housing  discrimination,  and 
the  lack  of  Justification  for  maintaining 
separate  districts  in  a  single  metropolitan 
community  where  such  districting  resulted 
In  segregated  schools. 

Contrary  to  the  charges  of  some  critics, 
the  decisions  are  not  based  upon  a  patron- 
izing view  that  it  la  necessary  for  black 
children  to  sit  next  to  whites  in  order  to 
learn.  Rather  the  courts  are  saying  that  so 
long  as  black  children  are  locked  in  the 
inner  city  and  denied  access  to  schools  out- 
side the  ghetto,  they  are  being  deprived  of 
equal  educational  opportunity.  It  is  racial 
discrimination  that  puts  blacks  in  segre- 
gated schools  In  Richmond.  Detroit  and 
other  big  cltiee.  Just  as  in  the  rural  areas 
of  the  South,  and  that  discrimination  Is 
the  evil  that  must  be  cured. 


In  Richmond,  tbe  Court  had  ordered  into 
effect  a  plan  prepared  by  the  city  school 
board  wblcb  wlU  consolidate  the  three  dis- 
tricts Into  one  district  of  104,000  students 
governed  by  a  slngla  achool  board  and  district 
superintendent.  While  the  ruling  has  re- 
fueled the  furor  over  busing,  several  key 
aq>ects  of  the  decision  and  of  other  allied 
cases  are  flreqnently  overlooked: 

LogisUcally,  metropolitan  plans  may  be 
less  dilBciilt  to  implement  than  desegregation 
plans  for  a  single  district. 

In  Richmond,  for  example,  the  desegrega- 
tion plan  adopted  by  tbe  Court  would  divide 
tbe  metropolitan  aren  into  six  subdlstrlcts. 
The  maxlmiun  time  for  any  trip  would  be 
4S  minutes  in  five  of  tbe  six  subdlstrlcts  and 
one  boor  in  tba  dztb  (a  rural  area  of  Cbea- 
terfleM  County  wbera  long  distance  busing 
is  already  oommon) .  Very  few  children  would 
actually  traval  tbe  iw»»ii»»»iiw  time — times 
wblcb  at«  wan  within  llmlti  set  by  tbe  Vir- 
ginia Stat*  Department  at  Bducatlon  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  Tb»  number  of  children  to  be 
transpwted  would  Increase  by  no  more  than 
10,000  from  68,000  to  njOOO.  And  tbe  requlre- 
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ments  of  busing  about  equally  by  black  and 
white  children. 

In  Hartford,  where  another  metro  case  has 
s\irvived  a  motion  to  dismiss  and  is  awaiting 
trial,  all  seboola  with  minority  group  enroll- 
ments of  00  to  100  percent  are  In  tbe  North 
End  of  tbe  city  where  no  predominantly 
white  schools  are  situated.  Integrating  tbe 
minority  students  in  the  North  Knd  with 
white  Ktudenta  in  tbe  South  Knd  would  neces- 
sitate hissing  students  through  Hartford's 
large  conunercial  and  industrial  center.  It 
would  be  simpler  logistloally  to  Integrate  the 
North  End  of  Hartford  with  the  adjacent 
suburban  community  where  achools  are 
wlthm  walking  distance  for  many  students. 
Thus,  In  Hartfwd,  the  pairing  of  nearby 
schools  would  be  available  as  a  tedhnlque  for 
metr(4>olltan  Integnttlni,  while  only  busing 
would  be  feasible  for  mtracity  desegregation. 

Obviously  In  larger  cities,  planning  for 
metropolitan  integration  may  be  more  oom- 
piez.  but  the  loglirtles  may  be  no  mors  diffi- 
cult. In  Detroit,  for  eaimple,  preliminary 
planning  by  tbe  State  Board  suggests  that 
substantial  radal  and  eoonomle  Integration 
can  be  aeoompllshed  between  the  city  sulmilis 
and  a  group  of  adjacent  suburbe  without  an 
increase  In  transportation  costs  or  in  the 
number  of  children  to  be  transported. 

Remedies  can  be  made  fiezlble  enough  to 
achieve  the  desired  educational  result.  Total 
consolidation  is  only  one  option.  Others  in- 
clude partial  merger,  redlstrlcting  6r  even 
the  assignment  of  children  across  existing 
boxmdariea.  The  only  prerequisite  would  be 
that  tbe  remedy  accomplish  Inteeratton. 

Metropolitan  plans  offer  the  prospect  of 
stable  Integration. 

In  the  Richmond  metropolitan  area,  where 
there  Is  a  nUnorlty  population  proportion- 
ately as  large  as  any  area  In  the  nation,  the 
consolidated  school  system  would  have  an 
enrollment  of  68  percent  white  and  34  per- 
cent black.  Under  the  Richmond  Board's 
plan,  all  schools  would  have  an  enrollment 
ranging  from  18  to  40  percent  black. 

Such  an  arranf^ment  should  enhance  pros- 
pects for  stability.  "White  flight"  is  various- 
ly regarded  as  being  predicated  upon  racism 
or  upon  a  Judgment  that  schools  consisting 
of  a  majority  of  advantaged  children  offer 
the  greatest  educational  beneflts.  In  either 
case,  tbe  dangers  of  rapid  resegregatlon 
would  be  decreased  where  the  obligation  to 
desegregate  is  system  wide  and  the  racial  and 
economic  class  composition  of  each  school  Is 
within  a  defined  range.  For  most  famUlss 
there  would  be  an  Incentive  to  remain  living 
where  they  are  in  an  effort  to  nuike  integra- 
tion work  Instead  of  moving  to  more  distant 
areas. 

Metropolitan  plans  offer  Mtucatlonal  ad- 
vantagee  beyond  those  of  Inteeration. 

As  expert  witnesses  in  the  Richmond  and 
Detroit  cases  testified,  a  metropolitan  ap- 
proach in  many  olaces  wUl  orovlde  economies 
of  scale  that  will  make  possible  Roending  on 
new  facilities  and  services  which  now  are 
too  costly  for  smaller  districts.  These  Include 
the  development  cf  sneclal  schools  and  pro- 
grams to  serve  the  gifted  and  handicapped, 
improved  facilities  for  teacher  training,  and 
the  wider  tise  of  television  and  computers  as 
Instructional  tools.  (In  some  places.  New 
Tork  for  example,  the  state  now  provides 
special  Inoantlvea  to  subuitwn  districts  but 
not  to  eltlea — to  cooperate  amoxig  tbemadves 
In  providing  suob  servless.  It  seems  repre- 
hensible as  well  as  prObaMy  unoonstitu- 
tlonal,  for  a  state  to  hold  out  Incentives  fOr 
consolidation  and  oooperatlon  only  In  a  man- 
ner that  restilts  In  entrenching  racial  sep- 
aration) . 

Metropolitan  plans  do  not  decrease  and 
may  even  enhance  the  accountability  of 
schools  to  parents  and  the  opportunities  for 
community  participation. 

Under  the  plan  adopted  In  Richmond,  the 
new  consolidated  district  of  104,000  students 
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is  to  be  divided  Into  sU  subareas  eonsUtlng 
of  0,000-ao/N)0  students  in  each.  A  nine  mem- 
ber central  board  Is  to  be  established  consist- 
ing of  four  m«nbers  from  Richmond,  three 
from  Benrloo  and  two  for  Otaesterfidd.  While 
the  plan  is  not  spedflc  in  apportioning  re- 
i^nslbiUty  batwaen  tbe  oentral  authority 
and  tbe  snbdlTislona.  there  la  no  reason  why 
eaob  subdivision  cannot  be  ddegated  broad 
authority  to  determine  tbe  kind  of  educa- 
tional program  that  best  meets  the  needs  of 
children  in  the  area.  This  might  weU  include 
the  hiring  of  faculty  and  administrative  per- 
sonnel and  decisions  about  ourrletamn  and 
aUooatlon  of  budget.  Thus,  there  U  no  basis 
for  the  suggestion  that  metropolitan  school 
integration  jdans  necsasarlly  entail  a  loss  of 
"local  oontrol." 

Judge  Merhlge's  order  also  seeks  to  protect 
the  black  community  against  various  forms 
of  disorlmlnation  that  have  often  acooixq>a- 
nled  tbe  desegregation  process.  Tbe  order 
oontalns  detaUed  provisions  prohibiting  dis- 
crimination in  tbe  retention,  reassignment 
and  biting  of  faculty  or  staff.*  It  also  re- 
quires the  development  of  plans  for  "in- 
service  tratnii^  of  staff,  creation  of  biradal 
committees,  employntent  of  black  counselors 
In  all  schools,  and  plans  for  blracial  extra- 
curricular activities." 

None  of  this  brooks  the  fact  that  black 
children,  who  will  be  a  minority  In  each  of 
the  six  subdivisions,  frequently  encounter 
difficult  proMems  when  they  enter  desegre- 
gated schools.  But  the  battle  to  win  respect 
for  one's  heritage  and  fair  treatment  from 
teachers,  administrators,  and  fdlow  students 
is  a  new  phase  of  the  desegregation  struggle. 
The  fsct  that  it  is  difficult  does  not  present 
a  oompdling  argument  for  abandoning  the 
effort,  lite  struggle  to  win  equality  of  status 
in  desegregated  sdiools  should  be  viewed  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  effort  to  win  equality 
of  status  In  a  blracial  society.  It  is  at  least 
doubtful  that  students  who  are  shlMded  from 
any  Inter-raciai  contact  in  t^e  name  of  avoid- 
ing miatreatment  will  be  well  prepared  for 
the  struggle  of  equal  status  they  wtU  faoe 
in  tbe  larger  society. 

Further  there  Is  little  evidence  to  suggest 
that  school  systems  are  more  accotm  table  or 
black  parents  more  Influential  in  predomi- 
nantly black  districts  than  in  integrated 
systems.  To  the  contrary,  it  is  likely  that 
community  participation  of  mlnorl^  and 
low  income  parents  in  school  affairs  will  In- 
creaae — not  decrease — ^under  metropolitan  in- 
tegration arrangements.  Parents  in  Svanston, 
Rochester,  Boston  whose  children  have 
moved  from  racially  isolated  to  Integrated 
schools  have  reported  feellnga  of  greater  par- 
ticipation and  influence  in  their  cbUdren's 
eduoaUon  in  tbe  new  situation  than  in 
tbe  old. 

vaunou.  runoma 

One  concern  that  has  been  raised  about 
msrtropolltan  school  litigation  is  the  possi- 
bility that  it  may  be  tbe  precursor  of  general 
metropolitan  government.  And  general 
metrop<ditan  government,  it  is  said,  may  re- 
sult in  a  dilution  of  mln<Hlty  poimcal  power, 
particularly  in  areas  where  blacks  have  at- 
tained a  voting  majority  in  the  central  city 


•Although  the  Interests  of  black  teachers 
are  often  threatened  by  desegregation,  it  is 
heartening  to  see  that  many  continue  to  sup- 
port it.  Recently  for  example,  the  Baltimore 
Teachers  Union  issued  a  statement  encour- 
aging consideration  of  a  metropolitan  ap- 
proach in  Baltimore.  Godfrey  Moore,  the 
Mack  executive  director  of  the  BTU,  said  "in- 
stead of  fighting  the  [Richmond]  decision, 
people  Should  be  getting  ready  to  Implement 
a  program  that  would  run  smoothly.  We  do 
not  believe  all  poor  kids  shottld  be  together. 
We  know  that  Integration  is  a  part  of  learn- 
ing and  kids  do  learn  better  where  kids  are 
integrated." 
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and  have  elected    (or  are  about  to  elect) 
their  own  candidates  to  municipal  office. 

But  there  Is  no  necessary  link  between 
metropolitan  school  integration  and  metro- 
politan government.  This  was  well  illustrated 
in  Richmond  where,  during  the  pendency  of 
the  achool  suit,  another  group  of  black  plain- 
tiffa  sued  to  de-annex  a  predominantly  white 
portion  of  Chesterfield  county  that  had  been 
merged  with  the  City  of  Richmond.  Their 
claim  was  that  the  purpose  of  the  annexation 
was  to  prevent  black  citizens  from  becoming 
a  voting  majority  in  Richmond.  Judge 
Merblge — the  same  judge  who  later  ordered 
metr(q>olltan  school  relief — upheld  plaintiffs' 
oontentlon  that  the  annexation  was  racially 
motivated  and  required  some  form  of  redress. 
It  Is  clear  then  that  equal  educational  op- 
portunity in  a  metropolitan  area  Is  an  issue 
quite  separate  from  political  representation 
in  the  same  area.  One  may  urge  the  former 
without  cosunittlng  oneself  either  in  legal 
or  policy  terms  to  a  position  on  the  latter. 

At  the  same  time,  the  move  toward  metro- 
politan school  Integration  may  result  in  a 
significant  realignment  of  political  forces.  In 
Richmond,  the  city  school  board,  long  a  de- 
fendant, was  a  principal  moving  party  in  tbe 
request  for  metropolitan  relief.  In  Detroit, 
a  group  of  white  city  residents  initially  raised 
the  metKqixaitan  issue. 

Whether  these  parties  are  truly  convinced 
of  the  need  for  school  integration  may  vary 
from  situation  to  situation.  But  they  do  as- 
sert that  whatever  social  burdens  are  in- 
volved in  Integrating  the  schools  should  be 
borne  equally  by  the  generally  more  affluent 
citizens  of  suburbia  and  by  the  white  and 
black  working  people  of  the  cities. 

There  is  merit  to  this  view,  and  the  fact 
that  It  is  being  asserted  In  the  courts  indi- 
cates that  the  potential  political  support  for 
metropolitan  solutions  is  not  limited  to  black 
people.  It  also  suggests  that  despite  all  of 
the  controversy  the  Richmond  and  Detroit 
decisions  have  aroused,  a  metropolitan  ap- 
proach mSkS  help  to  defuse  the  current  con- 
flict between  blacks  and  whites  in  the  limer 
city. 

CONCLTTSIOK 

It  is  far  too  early  yet  to  offer  a  predicUon 
on  the  outcome  of  metropolitan  school  inte- 
gration suits. 

Olven  the  current  hysteria  over  btulng  and 
the  sparslty  of  courageous  political  leader- 
ahip,  it  is  possible  that  the  effort  may  be 
thwarted  by  action  in  tbe  Congress.  The  Sen- 
ate, for  example,  has  already  passed  legisla- 
tion which  would  suy  tbe  implementation 
of  «ny  order  involving  inter-district  integra- 
tion until  all  api>eals  have  been  exhausted. 
And  any  direct  restraints  placed  upon  busing 
as  a  tool  for  integration  would  obviously 
frustrate  the  possibility  for  metropolitan 
integration. 

A  more  sophisticated — yet  hardly  less 
dangerous — approach  wotild  be  for  public  of- 
flclals  to  embrace  the  equalization  of  school 
financing  as  an  alternative  to  Integration. 
Ever  since  the  decision  of  the  California  Su- 
preme Court  in  Serrano  v.  Priest,  there  has 
been  a  surge  of  interest  in  litigation  and 
legislation  to  apply  its  principle  that  flnanc- 
iog  of  schools  should  not  vary  with  the 
property  wealth  of  local  dlstrlcU.  While 
there  Is  a  need  to  deal  with  fiscal  inequity, 
it  must  be  recognized  that  there  are  limits 
to  what  such  reforms  can  accomplish: 

(1)  It  is  iMlng  discovered  that  in  some 
states  there  is  no  positive  correlation  be- 
tween tbe  property  wealth  of  an  area  and 
the  wealth  of  families  who  reside  there.  New 
Tork  City  U  an  example  of  a  city  with  a  good 
tax  t>ase  and  many  poor  families.  There,  poor 
and  minority  children  would  be  hurt — not 
helped — by  an  application  of  the  Serrano 
prindpto  of  redistributing  property  wealth 
for  Khool  financing  purpoeee: 

(3)  The  Serrano  decision  Is  pointed  at 
equalising  tbe  property  tax  base,  not  toward  a 
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system  ot  flnRndng   based   on   education  1 
need  (which  Is  what  poor  children  really 
quire),  or  even  toward  a  system  of  equ  1 
expenditures. 

(3)  Even  In  the  best  of  circumstances  th^ 
Is  no  persuasive  evidence  that  differences  In 
expenditures  except  on  a  major  scale  produce 
sl^lflcant  differences  In  educational  re3\i  ta. 
It  Is  problematical  at  best  that  Increase!  in 
funding  alone  will  bring  about  the  big  ler 
quality  teaching  that  poor  children  so  c  m- 
perately  need. 

(4)  While  the  Serrano  principle  rem(  res 
the  additional  costs  Involved  for  a  comi  m- 
nlty  in  educating  new  students  and  t  lus 
strips  away  the  rationale  that  affluent  a  ib- 
urbs  employ  In  refusing  to  provide  she  ber 
for  poor  and  minority  families,  It  Is  hai  Uy 
assured  that  suburban  barriers  to  the  p  lor 
and  minorities  will  now  be  removed. 

In  short,  while  fiscal  reform  may  be  ne 
It  Is  clearly  not  a  panacea  for  educational 
that  are  traceable  In  large  part  to  dtscrli 
nation  and  racial  Isolation.  And  care  must  I 
taken  that  It  does  not  become  the  modeil 
day  version  of  the  "separate  but  equal"  the 
of  Plessy  V.  Ferguson. 

In  contrast,  should  Congress  decide 
adopt  a  constructive  stance  of  support  fq 
the  courts  there  Is  much  It  co\ild  do  to  i 
the  success  of  a  metropolitan  approach.  Mu<j 
at  the  current  concern  about  integrstl^ 
arises  from  widespread  dissatisfaction 
the  quality  of  public  education.  If  people  1 
come  convinced  that  Integration  waa  one  i 
of  a  broader  effort  to  Improve  the  quality 
public  education  for  all  children  some  of  1  le 
opposition  to  It  would  abate.  New  facility  «, 
such  as  education  parks,  located  In  areas  i  c- 
cesslble  both  to  suburban  and  city  resldei  ts 
might  temper  the  croas-buslng  controvei  y. 
Federal  assistance  to  programs  of  Indlvldu  1- 
Ized  Instructions  could  help  to  convince  p  r- 
ents  that  the  learning  problems  of  their  cl  II- 
dren  win  not  be  neglected  In  an  lntegr«|Kl 
system. 

This  may  be  too  helpful  a  view  at  a  tfoe 
when  public  officials.  Including  the  Presld  nt 
of  the  United  States,  are  manipulating  be 
integration  Issue  for  narrow  political  gt  ii. 
But  major  progress  In  school  Integration  aa 
been  achieved  in  the  South  even  in  the  f  oe 
of  massive  resistance,  and  a  new  brand  of 
leadership,  best  exemplified  by  Oovemor 
kew  of  Florida,  is  emwglng  which  enoouralea 
people  to  face  their  problems  and  solve  th  m 
rather  than  to  retreat  to  racism.  It  Just  n  ly 
be  that  in  the  long  run,  the  realpoUtlk  of 
Richard  Nixon's  Washington  will  prove  to  l>e 
more  Illusory  than  the  dream  of  Mavn 
Luther  King. 


J.  EDOAR  HOOVER 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or  NEW  TOEK 
IN   THE  HOtraS  OF  RXPRESENTA' 

Tuesday,  May  2,  1972 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York. 
Speaker.  I  must  confess  In  Joining 
colleagues  today  In  tribute  to  the  lat 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  that  I  am  at  a  loss 
match  words  to  the  occasion  and  the  ^ 
man.  His  48-year  record  as  Director  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  is  a 
monument  to  J.  Edgar  Hoover  that  can 
neither  be  embellished  nor  sullied.  Cour- 
age, honesty,  loyalty,  patriotism,  devo- 
tion to  duty — all  these  words  fit  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  yet  not  even  In  total  do  they  do 
the  man  Justice.  I  stand  In  awe,  as  do 
we  all.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  the  magnitude  of  i 
the  man.  Yet.  this  does  not  say  it  for/i 
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those  of  us  who  were  fortunate  enough 
to  be  his  friends.  For  over  a  quarter  of 
a  century  Director  Hoover  and  Ms  asso- 
ciates would  come  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, of  which  I  am  chairman,  for  the 
annual  appropriation  for  the  FBI.  I  am 
sure  the  other  members  of  my  subcom- 
mittee will  Join  me  In  saying  that  no 
one,  no  agency,  no  member  of  Govern- 
ment ever  made  a  better  prejeutatlon 
than  Director  Hoover  did  annually.  Over 
the  years  I  got  to  know  Director  Hoover 
very  well  and  Indeed  we  became  close 
friends.  He  was,  despite  his  unrelenting 
battle  against  crime  and  those  who 
would  destroy  the  American  way  of  life, 
a  truly  warm  kindly  man.  He  had  at 
times  an  almost  puckish  sense  of  humor 
coupled  with  a  deep  respect  for  his  fel- 
lowman.  John  Edgar  Hoover's  life  was 
the  FBI.  It  will  stand  as  his  monument 
and  every  American  lo<^clng  at  it  wUl 
know  what  a  loss  his  death  was  to  our 
country.  Some  will  also  have  the  cher- 
ished memory  of  a  great  human  being. 


May  5,  1972 


COAST  GUARD  VESSELS 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

or     »T.A«WJ 

IN  THE  HOT7SS  OF  RXPRESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  May  J.  1972 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Alaska 
State  Legislature  recently  sent  me  a 
copy  of  a  resolution  passed  by  that  body 
relating  to  the  permanent  assignment  of 
additional  Coast  Guard  patrol  VMsels  in 
Alaska.  This  is  an  area  of  p«urticular 
concern  to  Alaskans  as  our  fisheries  are 
Increasingly  being  taken  over  1^  foreign 
fishing  fleets,  and  unless  Increased  pro- 
tection of  these  fisheries  is  forthcoming, 
the  economic  impact  on  Alaska  will  be 
quite  devastating. 

I  would  like  to  insert  into  the  Rxcohd 
a  copy  of  this  important  resolution: 
At.iwka   Sxnatz   Joint  RxsoLimoM   No.   66 

Be  it  reaolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
Stote  of  Alaska: 

Whereas  traditional  American  and  espe- 
claUy  Alaska  fisheries  are  Increasingly  betag 
taken  over  by  sophisticated  foreign  fishing 
fleets;  and 

Whereas  currently  there  are  naltfaer  ade- 
quate  numbers  ot  Ooeat  Ouard  personnel 
nor  any  modem  Coast  Ouard  ships  stationed 
m  Alaska  equipped  with  the  latest  elec- 
tronic gear  that  have  the  manauverablllty 
necessary  to  adequately  and  continuously 
patrol  Alaska's  some  S1,S8S  statute  miles  of 
tidal  shoreline;  and 

Whereas  the  Coast  Guard  does  have  ships 
with  the  capacity  to  Improve  greatly  Its  sur- 
veillance activities  In  Alaska  waters,  as  Is 
evidenced  by  the  temporary  assignment  of 
the  "MeUon".  a  class  of  vessel  umquely  de- 
signed for  more  adequate  protection  of  our 
fisheries;  and 

Whereas  the  "MeUon"  has  been  assigned 
to  temporary  duty  in  Alaska  waters,  but  will 
shortly  be  forced  to  retitrn  to  Its  home  base; 
and 

Whereas,  unless  more  adequate  equipment 
and  personnel  are  assigned  on  a  permanent 
basis  to  duty  In  Alaska,  the  datrlinental 
economic  Impact  will  be  felt  not  only  in 


maritime  states,  but  eventually  throughout 
the  nation;  and 

Whereas,  unless  Increased  protection  of 
the  traditional  Alaska  fishertas  Is  imme- 
diately torthoomlng,  the  ^ttrau^-t^  Impact 
on  Alaska  wlU  bo  parttculaily  devastating: 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  Alaska  Legislature 
that  tt  oomDMods  the  V&  Coast  Ouard  for 
its  foresight  In  designing  atilpa  of  the  secre- 
tary dass  and  In  partleular  for  asslgiilin  a 
secretary-olaas  ship  to  temporary  duty  in 
Alaska  waters;  and  be  tt 

Further  raeolvad  that  the  VA.  Coast  Ouard 
is  urgently  requested  to  assign  one  or  more 
shlpe  of  the  "Mellon"  class  to  duty  in  Alaska 
on  a  permanent  basis,  the  only  means  by 
which  our  fishsriss  may  receive  increased 
protsetton   from  foreign  *w«»'i»j«i«inmT 

Copies  of  this  resohitton  shall  bo  asnt  to 
the  Honorable  Richard  M.  Nbum,  President 
of  the  United  Btatee;  the  HonocaUe  John 
A.  Volpe,  Secretaty.  Departmsnt  at  Ikaaspor- 
tatlon:  Admiral  Ohestw  B.  Bsndar.  Com- 
mandant, United  Btetes  Coast  Ouant;  and 
to  the  Honorable  Ited  Stevena  and  tbe  Hon- 
orable Mike  Qtavsi.  UjB.  Senatcca.  and  the 
HonoraUe  Nl^  Beglch.  VS.  Bepreaantatlve, 
members  ot  the  Alaska  dategatlon  in 
Congress. 

OPIUM  WARRIORS 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 


IN  THB  HOX78B  OF  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  3.  1972 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  WCBS-TV 
in  New  York  City  has  long  been  noted 
for  one  of  the  Nation's  most  aggressive 
editorial  policies.  That  poUcy  has  most 
often  greatly  enlightened  the  public  at 
large. 

To  state  the  obvious,  I  have  not  always 
agreed  with  certain  Judgments  rendered 
by  WCBS-TV,  but  I  believe  deeply  in  the 
right  of  radio  and  television  to  air  forc- 
ibly their  views — ^f  ree,  ideally  and  hope- 
fully, from  the  threat  of  Government  co- 
ercion. Freedom  is  best  Judged  when  it 
is  least  Judged. 

Die  problem  of  hard  drug  usage  among 
American  servicemen  has  great^  both- 
ered me.  It  remains  but  <nie  of  the  more 
awful  manifestations  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. Our  failure  as  a  nation  to  deal  with 
this  problem,  except  in  the  most  piece- 
meal fashion,  is  scandalous  beyond  com- 
pare. Some  of  us  are  trying  desperately 
to  do  something  about  those  who  come 
home  from  Southeast  Asia  hard  drug 
users.  Recently  Sue  Cott  of  WCBS-TV 
looked  at  this  problem  and  I  think  what 
she  had  to  say  about  It  merits  our  at- 
tention: 

WCBS-TV  EDrroRiAL — ^Thk  Opiuic  Wabsioss 
The  use  of  hard  drugs  by  O  J.'s  In  Vietnam 
made  the  headllnee  eeveral  months  ago.  In 
response.  President  Nixon  sent  a  message 
to  Congrees  declaring  *'war  on  hsrola**  and  he 
afflrmod  the  right  oT  all  drug-addlotod  ssrv- 
leemen  to  be  rehabilitated.  After  a  whUe,  mil- 
itary aouroee  said  the  rate  ot  heroin  use  was 
declining;  and  the  public's  Initial  shock  and 
dismay  gave  way  to  complacency. 

But  Just  because  the  furor  bad  died  down, 
dont  think  the  problem  has  gone  away.  Ftr 
from  It.  For  despite  the  establishment  of 
two  dnig  treatment  centers  In  Vietnam  and 
a  thirty-day  period  in  a  drug-free  environ- 
ment for  all  servicemen  found  to  be  addicted, 
thousands  of  veterans  with  drug  problems 
are  being  discharged. 
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The  New  York  City  addiction  services 
agency  eetl mates  that  right  now  there  are  at 
least  10,000  drug-abusing  veterans  In  the  city 
In  need  of  treatment. 

In  theory,  at  least,  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration hospitals  should  be  handling  the 
problem.  But  acoordlng  to  the  Addiction 
Servioes  Agency,  the  three  V.A.  hospitals  m 
New  York  City  are  currently  treating  only 
417  drug-abusing  veterans. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  VJl.'s  are  ham- 
strung by  inadequate  staff  and  faculties.  And 
further,  many  drug-users  are  ineligible  tat 
VJi.  ho^ltals  becMise  they  have  been  less 
than  honorably  discharged. 

The  main  burden  of  aiding  addicted  veter- 
ans Is  being  shouldered  by  civilian  agencies. 
Thirty-five  hundred  ex-O.I.'s  are  in  locally 
fimded  rehabmtatlon  programs.  But  theee 
programs  can't  afford  to  continue  providing 
services  to  veterans  without  financial  help. 

We  think  this  help  should  come  from  the 
Federal  Government  and  that  funds  should 
be  made  available  to  the  local  agencies  that 
are  currently  carrying  the  heaviest  caseloads. 
We  also  think  that  the  role  and  o^mblllty  of 
the  VA.  hospitals  sho\ild  be  expanded  so  that 
aU  drug-abusing  veterans  can  have  access  to 
a  f  uU  range  of  treatment. 

We're  glad  that  President  Nixon  has  de- 
clared war  on  heroin.  This  ts  one  war  we'd 
like  to  see  escalated. 


REDUCTION  OP  HOME  HEALTH 
SERVICES 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or  CAuroamA 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  3.  1972 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  adequate 
health  care  for  the  aged  Is  of  prime  im- 
portance. We  have  recently  discussed  the 
problems  our  elderly  citizens  are  faced 
with  relating  to  the  high  expense  of 
medical  assistance.  Today  I  will  address 
myself  to  a  particular  type  of  health  care 
directed  at  the  elderly  which  has  helped 
greatly  the  homebound  of  our  Nation. 
Home  health  aid  offered  by  the  San 
Francisco  Home  Health  Service,  often- 
times acts  to  prevent,  postpone  or  reduce 
expensive  Institutional  care.  I  feel  this 
preventive  type  of  medical  care  deserves 
our  utmost  attention. 

In  late  March  of  this  year  I  received 
a  memorandum  regarding  the  reduction 
of  services  from  the  San  Francisco  Home 
Health  Service  from.  Mr.  Don  Flbush. 
The  reason  for  this  reduction  of  needed 
health  service  was  pure  and  simple — 
money. 

I  think  it  is  outrageous  tiiat  the  ren- 
dering of  health  care  to  those  who  have 
worked  many  years  in  servlee  to  this 
coimtry  are  now  relegated  to  asking  the 
coimtry  they  helped  to  help  them.  I  also 
feel  that  the  use  of  preventive  medical 
assistance  to  the  elderly  which  could  act 
to  lower  overall  medical  expenses,  should 
be  exhaustively  looked  into. 

Further  I  feel  this  letter  I  am  bringing 
to  your  attention  is  exemplary  of  many 
health  offices  serving  the  elderly  and  en- 
countering the  problems  of  betaig  reim- 
bursed by  the  Federal,  State,  and  local 
health  care  programs.  Because  of  the 
problems  in  receiving  reimbursement  for 
services  rendered  by  the  San  nrancisco 
Home  Health  Service,  it  nuiy  be  neces- 
sary to  terminate  26  staff  personel  serv- 
ing the  homebound. 
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lUs  tctminatiOD  of  service  wlU  in- 
evitably show  an  increase  in  the  numl>er 
of  elderly  people  being  institutionalized 
either  in  old  age  homes  or  costly  hos- 
pitals. Subsequently,  with  the  skyrocket- 
ing medical  costs  we  have  been  attempt- 
ing to  bring  into  balance,  an  increase  in 
the  amount  of  government  aid  needed 
will  grow  proportionately. 

The  people  who  will  suffer  in  this  re- 
duction are  first  and  foremost  the 
powerless  elderly  citizens  receiving  serv- 
ices, who  are  homebound.  Second 
though,  the  U.S.  Government  win  suffer 
becaiise  of  this  portrayal  of  leaders  plac- 
ing funds  before  the  lives  of  those  who 
have  worked  diligently  for  their  country. 

For  these  reasons  our  need  to  provide 
health  service  to  the  elderly  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  preventive  medicine  lowering 
overall  expenditures  of  medical  care,  I 
am  bringing  to  your  attention  the  situa- 
tion of  the  Sen  Francisco  Home  Health 
Service. 

The  text  of  the  comment  forwarded  to 
us  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Don  Flbush  follows: 

MXKORAKDniC  REGASDINO  RXDnCTIOMS   XM 

Sksvicxs.  Mabch  13,  1972 
It  Is  nsceesary  to  reduce  our  services  and 
terminate  twenty-five  members  of  our  staff 
who  ptovlds  help  to  the  homebound.  The  rea- 
son for  this  Is  simple  enough — ^money.  People 
need  the  service  but  the  programs  do  not 
pay  the  providers  of  care.  The  providers  are 
farced  to  reduce  their  staff,  therefore,  fewer 
cUents  are  served,  expenditures  are  decreased 
and  fewer  needs  are  said  to  exist.  We  ask  that 
you  tell  your  elcted  representatives  how  you 
feel  about  this  development. 

What  brings  this  situation  about?  We  know 
that  the  number  of  Individuals  vrho  need  our 
help  and  o\ir  services  Increase  and  the  num- 
ber of  aged  In  San  Francisco  continues  to 
grow  larger  every  day.  Ifost  of  our  home- 
bound  citizens  have  less  real  Income  to  spend 
for  safe  housing  or  an  adequate  diet  today 
than  they  did  Just  one  month  ago.  Appro- 
priate medical  care  Is  less  available  now 
than  three  months  ago. 

It  Is  Ironic  that  at  a  time  when  all  of  these 
pressures  are  engulfing  our  homeboimd  and 
senior  citizens,  we  should  also  permit  the 
continued  and  drastic  reduction  of  home 
health  services.  Home  health  services  are  a 
group  of  services  that  wlU  often  prevent, 
poetpone  or  reduce  expensive  institutional 
care.  Some  limited  home  health  services  are 
purdiased  for  MCdlcars  and  lltodl-Oal  bene- 
ficlarlee.  Some  services  are  purchased  by  De- 
partments of  Welfare  and  some  are  purchased 
by  Insurance  companies.  United  Funds  and 
qiMclal  projects.  Oovernmental  agencies  on  all 
levels  state  that  they  pay  for  services  to  the 
homebotmd  citizens.  However,  the  regula- 
tions and  the  administration  of  these  pro- 
grams are  producing  a  continued  decline  in 
thess  sources  of  reimbursement.  The  Federal 
Oovemment  (Medicare) .  the  State  Oovem- 
ment  (Kedl-Cal) .  the  City  Oovemment  (De- 
partment of  Social  Servioes)  seem  to  vie  with 
each  other  to  see  which  can  be  more  complex. 
The  result  is  a  restrictive  program.  For  ex- 
anq>le: 


Medicare  ts  simply  not  paying  agencies  for 
covered  services  agendee  have  provided  to 
beneflclarles  m  good  fUth.  The  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration  and  one  of  Its  Fiscal  In- 
termedlarlee  (Blue  Croes  of  Northern  Califor- 
nia) advertise  that  home  baaltli  servioes  are 
covered  benefits  under  Medicare.  Social  Se- 
curity has  a  "red,  white  and  blue"  brocbure 
entitled  "Your  Medicare  Bamtbook"  steting 
that  100  home  health  visits  are  available  fol- 
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lowing  hospitalization  under  Part  A  of  Medi- 
care and  an  additional  100  home  health  visits 
are  available  under  Part  B  of  Medicare.  Non- 
profit community  agencies  with  established 
Integrity  have  provided  these  services  to  ap- 
propriate patients  only  to  have  payments 
denied.  Some  of  the  reasons  for  denial  are 
contained  In  the  attachment. 

In  many  cases  these  "denials"  occur 
months  and  years  after  the  servloe  has  been 
provided.  In  soms  cases  the  beneficiaries  are 
not  available  to  protest  the  action  by  the 
fiscal  intermediary.  The  result  Is  that  home 
health  agencies  an  left  "holding  the  blU" — 
having  already  paid  the  staff  who  kept  the 
person  out  of  expensive  Institutional  care. 

You  will  recall  that  of  the  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  dollars  (#12.7  blUlon  for  1070). 
67%  went  for  the  fees  of  physicians,  hospital 
charges  and  drugs.  Nuning  homes  received 
33%.  Leas  than  one- third  of  the  renuilnlng 
one  per  cent  was  spent  for  home  health  serv- 
ices during  1970.  Needy  aU  of  this  three 
tenths  of  one  per  cent  of  the  Medle&re/Med- 
Icald  dollar  waa  used  to  pay  for  nurses,  phys- 
ical thersplsts  and  other  health  profsssion- 
els  employed  by  certified  home  health  agen- 
cies. The  amount  used  to  pay  for  Home 
Health  Aides — the  persons  who  keep  patients 
out  of  expensive  institutions — was  mlcro- 
sooplc.^ 

Some  say  Medicare  was  "not  to  be  a  pan- 
acea" or  "was  not  meant  to  cover  every- 
thing". Through  bitter  experience,  we  can 
say"  we  know  It  doesn't  'cover  everything'  " 
and  ve  have  great  dUBculty  determining  why 
Medicare  falls  to  reimburse  Uoenssd  agencies 
for  appropriate  and  necessary  servioes. 

IncldentaUy,  Blue  Cross  of  Northern  Cal- 
ifornia Is  taking  money  away  from  agencies 
tor  services  given  in  1966  and  1967  even 
though  the  Medicare  audita  have  been  com- 
pleted and  the  accounts  finalised. 

If  we  want  home  health  servlcss  covered 
under  Medicare  as  a  benefit,  we  wlU  have  to 
demand  changes  from  our  reptasentativas 
and  adrnmutrators.  One  might  assume  that 
the  Social  Security  Administration  does  not 
want  home  health  benefits  available  to  people 
to  help  keq;>  them  out  of  expensive  Institu- 
tions. 

Medt-OaX 

In  1968,  the  San  Frandaoo  Home  Health 
Service  provided  an  array  of  home  health 
services  to  80  Medl-Oal  patients  Including 
20,257  houra  of  home  health  aide  services, 
or  less  than  32  hours  of  home  health  aide 
services  per  patient  per  month.  The  average 
number  of  visits  per  patient  per  month  was 
less  than  nine.  In  January  of  1973.  we  billed 
Medl-Cal  for  zero  (0)  hours  of  home  health 
aide  servioes.  What  <^angedf  The  number  of 
people  and  their  needs  Increased — they  did 
not  go  away — ^they  ten  stm  moving  from  one 
imsafe  "tenderloin"  hotel  to  another,  often 
paying  the  rent  and  not  eating.  This  popula- 
tion— ^the  old.  the  111.  tJ>e  homebound — have 
not  fled  to  the  suburbs  or  checked  Into  men- 
tal hospitals.  What  changed  was  not  the 
needs  of  people  but  Ivbat  Mlsdl-Cal  would 
pay  for. 

During  1971.  Medl-Cal  Instituted  a  com- 
plex and  cumbersome  array  of  devices  to 
correct  abuses^-some  proved  and  others  al- 
leged. The  result  has  been  a  plan  to  dlminate 
home  health  servloee  as  a  program.  Commu- 
nity home  health  agencies  serving  Medl-Cal 
patients  decreased  to  two  In  the  Bay  Area 


1  Medicare  will  not  purchase  some  neces- 
sary health  equipment.  For  example,  a  toilet 
seat  (commode)  costs  984.00  (new) .  Medicare 
will  not  purchase  this  piece  of  equipment  for 
home  health  agenclee  or  allow  a  home  health 
agency  to  be  retmbursed  for  a  purehase/loen 
arrangement.  However,  in  a  two-year  period. 
Medicare  has  paid  over  $400.00  to  Abbey 
Rents  for  the  rentals  of  these  UtUe.  but  nec- 
eesary,  pieces  of  equipment.  If  it  were  not 
so  serious  It  would  be  funny  I 
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by  Deownbor,  1S71.  Somfl  allacsd  abused  (of- 
tea  referred  to  as  "overutlUzetlon")  dm  not 
continue  alnce  there  Is  no  utllicstlon  because 
there  Is  no  payment  source. 

In  short,  to  quote  one  agency  ezecutli 
"The  Medl-Cal  cuts  were  not  designed  to 
duce  abuses  but  to  abuse  providers  and 
trim  and  squeezie  the  number  of  liedl-C^ 
patients." 

IncldentaUy,  the  audita  for  the  perUkl 
196A-1970  are  still  not  complete.  Caprlclo  is 
and  arbitrary  adjustments  continue— retr  i- 
actlTelyl  Our  files  are  full  of  unsucceaaf  U 
attempts  to  solve  our  problems.  The  corr  !- 
spondence  and  memoranda  describe.  In  pol  ;- 
nant  detail,  the  vicious  cycle  in  which  vc  1- 
untary  agencies  find  themselves.  We  turn 
you  for  help. 


SoMS  or  THE  Rbasoms  Uskd  bt  Piscai.  Intx  t- 
roa    DEMTmo    IfDicsai    Pa 


r 


"SkUl  ia  exhausted"— ak\l\t<l  ntvslng  i  as 
ordered  by  the  physician  but  a  "clerk"  de- 
tennlnee  that  akUl  U  "exhausted". 

"The  care  was  euatodial" — This  Impl  las 
that  the  patient  needed  to  be  In  the  "cus- 
tody" of  an  expensive  Institution,  yet.  son  m- 
one  receiving  part-time  and  intermltti  nt 
services  can  hardly  be  considered  In  "ei  m- 
tody".  In  the  past  few  years.  It  has  b«  en 
documented  repeatedly  that  more  than  oi  e- 
half  of  the  patients  In  nursing  homes  do  i  ot 
need  a4-hour  care. 

"The  core  vxu  for  too  long  a  duration'  — 
Honest  providers  rarely  exceed  the  100  visit 
limits  and  have  not  exceeded  these  llimlts 
since  organized  oare  at  home  was  started  bz- 
cept  in  rare  but  Justifiable  circumstances 

"The  care  U  beyond  the  generally  accej  ted 
practice  in  the  community" — This  stand  trd 
of  "generally  accepted  practice"  has  neve  r — 
and  we  repeat,  never — t>een  Identified  or 
communicated.  If  such  a  standard  were  avi  ill- 
able,  we  would  greatly  Increase  our  patl  uat 
load,  not  decrease  It. 

"The  patient  teaa  not  'actively  treated'  ' — 
Treatmsnt  of  the  aged  and  homebound  Is 
often  lees  "active"  than  treatment  for  "acule" 
medical  problems.  In  any  case  "active  treat- 
ment" has  never  been  defined.  \ 

"The  potential  for  rehabilitation  haa.  bern 
exhausted" — The  sutute  states  that  one  }>t 
the  purposes  of  the  home  health  service  bent- 
fit  Is  to  prevent  or  postpone  Institutions  i- 
Ijsatlon.  The  statute  recognises  the  very  log  i- 
eal  and  real  limitations  of  the  "targ  it 
group" — those  over  86 — for  they  never  ( !t 
younger,  their  medical  oondltlons  are  usua:  ly 
acute  exacerbations  of  or  secondary  to  chroi  Ic 
Illnesses  and  the  conditions  nearly  alwi  ys 
get  more  complicated. 


WAQE  AND  PRICE  CONTROLS  O 
SMALL  BUSINESS  REMOVED 


' 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 


or  TKNiTBaasK 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVE  I 

Wednesday,  May  3,  1972 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speakt  r. 

I  am  pleased  to  Join  with  others  n 
announcing  that  5  million  small  bu!  - 
nesses  with  less  than  60  employees  w  1 
be  exempted  from  wage  and  prl(  e 
controls.  J 

The  Select  Committee  on  Small  Bus  - 
ness.  which  I  am  honored  to  serve  i  s 
chairman,  has  recommended  this  exemp  ■ 
tion.  In  times  of  national  economic  diffl 
ciilty,  the  small  businessmsn  is  ustiall ' 
hit  fbvt,  hardest,  and  longest. 

Donald  Rum.«feld,  Director  of  the  Coc ; 
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of  Living  Council,  in  announcing  the 
Council's  action.  Indicated  that  competi- 
tion win  exert  pay  and  price  contnds  on 
small  business.  While  there  was  some 
difference  of  opinion  on  the  60-employee 
figure  for  those  firms  which  would  be 
removed  from  control,  the  Pay  Panel  did 
not  disagree  with  the  economics  of  the 
move,  although  they  had  reservations  as 
to  its  timing. 

Further  study  should  be  continued  to 
determine  whether  employee  size  or 
other  measures  should  be  used  in  deter- 
mining the  exemption  of  small  busi- 
nesses from  the  wage  and  price  controls. 

Because  of  the  great  interest  of  the 
American  people  and  my  colleagues  in 
this  matter,  I  place  in  the  Record  here- 
with an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  May  2  last  on  this 
subject. 

The  article  follows: 
Pits  Miluok  Bmau.  Pntaca  Dbcomtbollxs 
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(By  Jamas  L.  Rowe,  Jr.) 

The  Oovemment  yesterday  lifted  wage  and 
price  controls  from  5  million  smaU  busi- 
nesses despite  the  objections  of  the  Price 
Oonunisslon. 

Doimld  Rumsfeld,  director  of  the  Cost  of 
Living  Council,  announced  at  a  press  con- 
ference that  all  oontrc^  would  be  removed 
from  firms  with  fewer  than  60  enq>loyees. 
He  said  the  exemption  would  affeot  about 
B  million  firms  and  19  million  employees. 

Rumsfeld  told  reporters  that  the  5  mlUlon 
firms  account  for  28  i>ercent  of  the  nation's 
sales  ($600  billion)  and  the  19  million  em- 
ployees constitute  about  30  per  cent  of  the 
nation's  payroll  employees. 

He  said  It  "appears  to  us  MuA  competition 
will  exert  pay  and  price  control  on  these 
small  businesses."  Rumsfeld  called  the  move 
a  "refinement"  of  the  controls  mechanism 
and  Insisted  that  it  did  not  Indicate  a  step 
toward  total  decontrol  of  the  economy.  "It 
is  not  Phase  III"  he  said. 

Price  Oooxmlsslon  Chairman  C.  Jackson 
Orayson  Jr.  told  a  reporter  the  commission 
bad  recommended  that  the  administration 
"hold  off''  any  more  exemptions  from  con- 
trols until  more  evidence  of  the  success  of 
the  Phase  II  program  was  In. 

Last  January  the  Cost  of  Living  Council 
exempted  all  retailers  (about  1.6  million 
firms)  with  annual  sales  of  less  than  9100,- 
000  and  In  March  lifted  wage  controls  on 
all  workers  making  less  than  tl.90  an  hour. 

Rumsfeld  aatd  yesterday's  move  would  en- 
able wage  and  price  controllers  to  concen- 
trate on  large  companies  and  unions  which 
the  administration  believes  are  the  major 
sources  of  inflationary  pressxire. 

As  a  result  of  the  exemptions,  Rumsfeld 
said  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  the  en- 
forcement ann  of  Pliaae  IT,  would  be  able 
to  assign  an  additional  900  agents  to  direct 
enforcement  of  controls  regulations. 

According  to  Rumsfeld,  nearly  two-thirds 
of  the  3,000  IRS  stabilization  agents  had 
been  assigned  to  dealing  with  requests  for 
exceptions,  alleged  violations  and  general 
Inqutrlee — nearly  half  of  which  concerned 
smaller  economic  units. 

Rumsfeld  also  announced  that  the  staffs 
of  botb  the  Pay  Board  and  Price  Commission 
would  be  beefed  up.  Pay  Board  staff  wlU  be 
Increased  from  137  to  174,  while  Price  Com- 
mission staff  would  grow  to  695  from  446. 

The  decontrol  plan  was  submitted  last 
March  to  both  the  Price  Commission  and  the 
Pay  Board  for  their  comments.  V^Ue  the 
pay  and  price  panels  advise  on  coverage,  the 
Coet  of  Living  Ooundl  decides  what  aeg- 
ments  of  the  economy  are  subject  to  regu- 
lation. 

The  Pay  Board  generally  concurred  with 
yesterdays  action  though  there  was  a  wide 


range  of  opinion  on  payroU  alae.  Business 
masnbers  opted  for  ao  employees.  pubUo 
members  for  80,  wbUe  labor  members  voted 
to  exempt  all  firms  with  fewer  thaa  100 
employees. 

Price  Control  Chairman  Orayaon  said  the 
seven-member  price  panel  did  not  rllssgies 
with  the  eoooomics  of  the  move,  but  "dM 
not  concur  that  this  was  the  rljght  Ume" 
to  lift  controls  from  a  large  portion  of  the 
economy.  He  said  the  commlsslcxi  would  dls- 
ciiss  the  matter  at  a  meeting  today. 

Rumafeld  said  the  controls  program  has 
been  making  progress  against  inflation, 
though  the  goals  "clearly  have  not  bOMi 
reached."  The  President's  target  Is  to  reduce 
the  rate  of  inflation  to  leas  than  3  per  cent 
by  the  end  of  1973.  Rumsfeld  told  newsmen 
he  did  not  think  the  new  exemptions  would 
have  an  adverse  Impact  on  Inflation. 

Yesterday's  move  did  not  lift  controls  on 
Arms  in  either  the  construction  industry  or 
the  health  services  field — two  of  the  major 
sources  of  inflation  over  the  last  flve  years- 
Instead.  CLC  tightened  controls  on  these 
two  Industries.  In  the  medical  field,  all  firms 
with  annual  sales  of  more  than  $10  million 
are  now  classified  as  Tier  I  companies  ( which 
means  they  need  prior  approval  from  the 
Price   Commission   to   raise   prices). 

Construction  companies  with  annual  sales 
over  760  million  are  now  In  Tier  I.  Oener- 
ally.  Tier  I  companies  Include  only  those 
with  annual  sales  exceeding  $100  million. 
The  council  action  exempted  from  con- 
trols all  local  government  units  with  60  or 
fewer  employees,  representing  67,600  small 
businesses  (83  percent  of  the  total)  and 
378.000  employees  (7  percent) . 

The  statement  said  the  action  should  not 
be  construed  aa  a  step  toward  decontrol  be- 
cause: 

"Voluntary  restraint  is  expected  from 
small  units  and  their  employees  .  .  ." 

Large  companies  "within  an  industry  tend 
to  exert  some  price  discipline  over  small 
companies."  Just  as  large  wage  settlements 
set  the  tone  for  smaller  pacts. 

Sen.  William  Proxmire  (D-WU.),  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  called 
the  latest  move  "exactly  the  right  kind  of 
action."  He  has  long  advocated  removing 
controls  on  all  but  big  business  and  big 
unions. 

Labor's  reaction  thus  far  has  been  critical. 
Harry  Brinkman,  president  of  the  National 
SmaU  Business  Association,  said  the  "ar- 
bitrary approach"  to  exemptions  (based 
solely  on  the  number  of  employees)  will 
"aid  in  destroying  the  objectives  of  the  sta- 
bilization program." 

Harry  Bridges,  president  of  the  West  Coast 
longshoremen's  union,  called  for  a  nation- 
wide general  strike  against  the  President's 
wage  control  program. 

AITj-CIO  President  George  Meany,  a 
strong  critic  of  the  controls  programs,  is 
expected  to  give  his  views  on  the  latest 
move  at  a  press  conference  today. 


AN  IMPOBTAWT  STEP  BY  LABOR 
AND  INDUSmY  IN  WICHITA, 
KANS. 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPBEBENTA'nVES 

Wednesday.  May  3.  1972 

Bffr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
In  the  House  a  signiflcant  agreement 
between  labor  and  management  which 
occurred  in  Wichita,  Kans.,  last  month. 
At  that  time  the  most  extensive  agree- 
ment in  the  Nation  to  influence  price 
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stabillzatian  in  the  Important  construc- 
tion industry  was  reached. 

A  1-year  moratorium  on  wage  In- 
creases. Initiated  by  local  union  mem- 
bers, has  been  agreed  to  by  six  of  the 
basic  building  crafts  that  negotiate  with 
members  of  the  Associated  General  Con- 
tractors of  Wichita. 

This  agreement  to  delay  taking  wage 
increases  already  authorized  for  the  1972 
year,  which  averages  approximately  $1 
per  hour,  is  an  unselfish  and  sincere 
action  by  the  unions  involved,  their  lead- 
ers and  their  individual  members.  It  will 
contribute  to  the  continuing  growth  and 
economic  stability  of  the  Wichita  area 
which  is  now  recovering  from  a  period 
of  high  imemployment. 

It  also  will  mean  a  savings  to  local 
taxpayers  on  major  ccmstruction  proj- 
ects, as  well  as  to  other  buyers  of  con- 
struction in  the  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  volimtary  act  of  re- 
straint by  these  six  building  crafts  unions 
in  Wichita  is  deserving  of  national  atten- 
tion and  the  highest  commendation. 
I  have  brought  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
President  and  those  responsible  for  the 
economic  stabilization  program. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  statements  made 
at  a  news  conference  in  Wichita  at  which 
this  agreement  was  announced: 

RSMABKS   BT    U*.   ED   KANOT 

(Business  Agent.  Carpenters'  Local  301) 

Basically,  three  reasons  led  to  this  decision 
by:  Bricklayers  Local  No.  2;  Carpenters  Local 
No.  201.  No.  3179.  No.  2278  and  No.  2383;  Ce- 
ment Masons  Local  No.  199:  Ironworkers  Lo- 
cal No.  606;  Laborers  Local  No.  94;  and  Team- 
sters Local  No.  796. 

First,  this  mcH'atorlum  will  facilitate  sub- 
stantial savings  to  the  public  and  private 
buyers  of  construction  In  our  area,  which,  in 
tiuTi,  will  stimulate  additional  building  and 
thereby  create  more  construction  Jobs. 

Second,  it  is  our  t>ellef  that  price  stabiliza- 
tion of  construction  costs  will  encourage  new 
industry  to  locate  In  Wichita. 

Third,  Wichita  Is  our  home  and  we  want 
to  do  everything  possible  to  enhance  Its  con- 
tinued growth  and  development. 

Very  briefly,  these  are  the  highlights  which 
brought  about  this  decision. 

The  crafts  involved  work  on  a  dally  basis 
with  the  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
Wichita,  and  at  this  time  I'd  like  to  Intro- 
duce the  Association's  President.  Mr.  Alanson 
Foreman. 

RZICAUES  BT  ALANSON  FOHXHAN 

(President,  the  AaaocUted  General  Contrac- 
tors of  Wlchlto) 

On  behaU  of  The  AasocUted  General  Con- 
tractors of  Wichita  it  is  my  pleasure  to  ex- 
press our  appreciation  to  organized  labor  for 
this  signiflcant  effort  to  hold  down  the  costs 
of  construction  In  the  Wichita  Area. 

This  effort  has  already  effected  savings  for 
our  local  taxpayers  In  the  construction  of  a 
new  school  and  we  estimate  that,  during  the 
year  the  wage  mcvatorlum  is  In  effect,  buy- 
ers of  construction  In  our  area  will  realize 
savings  of  i^proxlmately  four  million  dol- 
lars! __^     ^ 

This  Is  further  evidence  of  the  longstand- 
ing record  of  good  relations  that  exist  in  our 
area's  construction  Industry  loetween  labor 
and  management.  As  a  result  of  this  rela- 
tionship, Wlchltans  can  take  great  pride  in 
the  fact  that  our  city  does  not  have  a  his- 
tory of  labor  disputes,  strUces  or  slowdowns 
in  local  construction. 

We  believe  that  these  unions,  their  lead- 
ers, and  their  Individual  membem  have 
earned,  and  moat  aaauredly  deserve,  the  grati- 
tude of  all  cltlaens  of  the  Wichita  Ana. 
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Beprssentlng  the  members  of  tba  Aaaodat- 
ed  General  Co&tract(»8  of  Wichita,  I  am 
plMsed  to  pubUoty  thank  all  of  tb«  Indivld- 
uats  who  were  oouragaous  enough  to  volun- 
taiUy  make  this  personal  sacrifice  for  the 
beneflt  of  our  community. 

The  Wichita  Area  ChamtMr  of  Commerce 
also  has  a  keen  interest  In  all  factors  af- 
fecting the  economy  and  growth  of  the 
Wichita  Area.  How  the  deelsloa  annoxinced 
today  wUl  assist  efforts  directed  toward  total 
community  develc^ment,  wlU  be  discussed 
by  Chamber  Prealdent  John  M.  Bell. 

pgMfirn  BT  JOKH  M.  BELL 

(President  of  the  Wichita  Area  Chamber 
of  Commerce) 

Savings  In  construction  costs  will  be  a  very 
Important  factor  in  the  continued  growth  of 
the  Wichita  Area  through  expansion  of  local 
business  and  industry  and  In  the  unified  pro- 
gram to  secure  new  industry. 

Certainly,  this  agreement  will  help  stabi- 
lize construction  costs  and  will  place  Wichita 
flrms  in  a  more  competitive  position  in  bid- 
ding on  construction  projects  In  a  larger 
geographical  area.  HopefuUy,  It  wlU  motivate 
local  companies  to  accelerate  their  construc- 
tion plans  and  should  stimulate  additional 
construction  throughout  our  area. 

This  combined  effort  by  Ubor  will  also  be 
a  tremendous  boost  to  Joint  Industrial  de- 
velopment efforts  by  the  City,  Sedgwick 
County  and  the  Chamber  by  enhancing  our 
competitiveness  in  attracting  new  industry 
and  by  further  evidencing  tlie  continuing 
cooperation  between  labor  and  management 
m  Wichita. 

We  are  very  pleased  with  today's  news  and 
we  Join  in  congratulating  the  six  basic  crafts 
Involved  in  the  construction  industry,  their 
leaders  and  their  individual  members,  on 
their  wage  moratorium! 

1973    MZICBZRS    OT    ASSOCIATKD    OBNXRAI.    CON- 
TBACrOCB    OF    WICHrTA,    WC. 

Coonrod  &  Walz  Construction  Co.  Inc. 

Dondllnger  A  Sons  Construction  Co.  Inc. 

Dopps  (instruction  Oo.  Hoc. 

Martin  K.  Eby  Constructloa  Co.  Inc. 

Hahner,  Poranan  ft  Hameaa 

E.  W.  Johnson  Construction  Co.  Inc. 

Law  Construction  Co.  Inc. 

McBrlde  &  Debmer  Construction.  Inc. 

W.  C.  Mlerau  Construction  Company. 

Milt  PolUt  Co.  Inc. 

Simpson  ft  Son.  Inc. 

Snodgrass  &  Sons  Construction  Co.  Inc. 


TTNIOK      BEPKESKNTATIVXS     0» 
CBAVTS 


TRB     SIX     BASIC 


Brlckmasons  Local  No.  2 

Carpenters  Locals  No.  201.  3888.  3170,  3378 

Cement  M'y""  Local  No.  100 

Ironworlcera  Local  No.  606 

Laborers  Local  No.  94 

Teamsters  Local  No.  796 

Marvin  Morrison,  Business  Agent 

Eddie  Kandt,  Business  Agent 

Calvin  Berry,  Business  Agent 

BUI  January,  Buslnecs  Agent 

Joe  Howard.  Business  Agent 

Sam  Smith.  Business  Agent 


POLISH  CONSTITUTION  DAY 


HON.  PAUL  S.  SARBANES 

or  ICASTI.AIID 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  3.  1972 

iSr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  l^ieaker,  on  this 
date  181  years  ago  the  people  of  Poland 
adopted  a  ccnstitution  which  peacefully 
transformed  their  govenunent  from  a 
monarchy  to  a  democracy  and  In  so  do- 
ing set  an  example  for  freedom-lovfng 
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men  and  women,  of  conrageoos  commit- 
ment to  human  rts^ts  and  Individual 
freedom.  The  Polish  people's  indomini- 
table  spirit  and  their  dedication  to  free- 
dom aUowed  them  to  create  in  1791,  Just 
2  yeara  after  the  adoption  of  the  TJJB. 
ConstitutiaQ,  a  historic  document  which 
abolished  class  distinction,  established 
absolute  reUgious  toleration,  and  de- 
clared the  equality  of  all  citizens  under 
law.  It  is  with  the  dBepest  respect  and 
admiration  that  I  Join  today  with  citi- 
zenii  across  the  Nation  in  paying  tribute 
to  the  gallant  PoUsh  pec^e  azid  their 
heritage  of  heroic  dedication  to  freedom. 
Across  the  country  the  Polish  Ameri- 
can Congress,  a  national  organization 
with  chapters  in  all  major  cities,  will 
conunemorate  the  181st  anniversary  of 
this  historic  event  on  Sunday,  May  7, 
1972.  In  Maryland  the  anniversary  will 
be  marked  by  our  distinguished  Polish 
community  at  Baltimore's  Polish  Home 
Hall  where  ceremonies  underscoring  the 
meaning  and  Importance  of  this  occa- 
sion will  take  place. 

A  brave  people  long  recognized  for 
their  chiVGilry  and  compassion,  the  Polish 
people  have  for  generations  struggled 
for  liberty,  a  struggle  which  led  them  to 
carry  on  their  national  banner  the  motto 
"For  Oiu-  Liberty  and  Yours."  But  theirs 
is  a  tragic  historj'.  Despite  the  fact  that 
it  was  Poland  which  stopped  Genghis 
Khan's  invasion  of  Europe  in  1250,  de- 
spite the  heroism  of  Poland's  King  Jan 
Sobieskl  and  his  40,000  Polish  troops 
who  turned  back  at  ^^enna  on  Septem- 
ber 13,  1683,  Turkey's  invasion  of  Europe 
despite  the  great  courage  and  skill  of 
men  like  Thaddeus  Kosciuszko  in  the 
1790's,  Jan  Paderewski  in  the  1920's,  and 
the  brave  sons  of  Poland  who  fought 
with  the  Allies  in  World  War  n,  Poland 
has  time  and  again  been  attacked  and 
occupied  by  aggressive  neighbors.  But 
the  spirit  of  this  great  people  has  never 
died— neither  in  Poland  nor  in  the  lands 
where  Poland's  sons  and  daufi^ters  be- 
gan life  anew. 

Mr.  Speaker  Just  as  the  Polish  people 
courageously  sought  their  own  freedom 
in  1791,  so  they  have  contributed  to  this 
Nation's  struggle  to  create  a  free  so- 
ciety since  the  earliest  days  of  our  co- 
lonial beginning.  In  1608,  almost  12  years 
before  the  Pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth 
Rock,  Polish  artisans  arrived  in  Vir- 
ginia's Jamestown,  and  by  the  fall  of 
that  year  had  built  America's  first  glass 
factory.  A  year  later  two  of  these  Polish 
colonists  saved  the  life  of  the  colony's 
leader,  Capt.  John  Smith.  But  it  was 
in  1619  that  these  sans  and  daughters 
of  Poland  demonstrated  their  unquench- 
able love  of  freedom.  Responsible  for 
the  colony's  glass  and  soap  factories, 
they  refused  to  work  until  they  were 
accorded  the  same  voting  privileges  en- 
Joyed  by  the  English  settlers.  Since  their 
services  were  essential  to  the  well-being 
of  the  colony,  these  first  Polish-Ameri- 
cans quiddy  won  their  rights,  and  in  so 
doing,  to  use  the  words  of  a  scholar  on 
the  era,  established  themselves  "among 
the  first  champions  of  American  po- 
litical freedom." 

America  was  to  beneflt  again  and 
again  from  the  commitment  to  freedom 
of  Its  citizens  of  Polish  descent.  During 
the  American  Revolotioa  Thaddeus 
Kosclusdco  and  Count  Casimir  Pulaski. 
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rallied  to  the  banner  of  our  new-bor^ 
country  as  it  struggled  for  its  Indepenc 
ence.  With  the  exception  of  Lafayett 
Kosciuszko  was  the  only  foreigner  evq 
admitted  to  the  American  Order  of 
Cincinnati,  an  honorary  society  of  Re^ 
olutionary  War  officers.  Jefferson  wr 
of  Koscluszko: 

He  la  »s  pure  a  son  of  Uberty  as  I  Iiat* 
ever  known. 

After  America's  war  he  returned 
Poland,  and  there  was  a  courageoi 
leader  in  the  movement  which  creal 
the  Constitution  of  1791  and  later  in  the] 
heroic  but  unsuccessful  effort  to  with-' 
stand  the  foreign  invasions  which  fol- 
lowed. 

Count  Pulaski  arrived  In  America  In 
July  1777  and  shortly  thereafter  he  was 
commissioned  a  brigadier  general  by  the 
Continental  Congress.  During  the  spring 
and  summer  of  1778.  General  Pulasklj 
came  to  our  city  of  Baltimore  to  recruit 
and  organize  an  independent  corps  o] 
cavalry  and  infantry.  Pulaski's  Legloi 
from  Baltimore  and  neighboring  arei 
served  with  distinction  in  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia  and  Pulaski  himself  gi 
his  life  for  the  cause  of  American  fi 
dom  when  he  was  shot  and  morta] 
wounded  during  the  siege  of  Savanni 

Prom  these  early  examples  of  the  c< 
tribution  Polish  Americans  have  made^ 
our  land  and  to  the  cause  of  freed( 
throughout  the  world,  there  are  thoi 
sands  more  which  can  be  found  in  eacl 
generation  which  followed.  Today  Amer- 
icans of  Polish  descent  number  well  over 
10  million  and  their  contribution  to  the 
strength  and  vitality  of  this  Nation  is 
beyond  measurement.  The  list  of  distin- 
guished Polish  Americans  grows  with 
each  generation  and  marks  the  ranks  of 
every  profession  and  walk  of  life.  In 
government  Polish  Americans  have  dls- 
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part  briefly  from  their  customary  activi- 
ties to  commemorate  the  181st  anniver- 
sary of  the  adoption  of  the  Con8tltuti<m 
of  Poland.  That  coimtry's  fundamental 
law  took  effect  May  3,  1791,  but  2  years 
after  our  own  Government  began  fimc- 
tionlng  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  events  of 
1787,  when  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion met  in  Philadelphia  and  drew  up  the 
charter  which,  along  with  the  Bill  of 
Rights  and  subsequent  amendments,  has 
been  the  guide  for  our  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  ever  since.  We  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  roles  played  by  such  outstand- 
ing men  as  George  Washington,  Ben- 
jamin FranJclln,  James  Madison,  and 
Alexander  Hamilton.  Unfortimately, 
most  Americans  know  all  too  little  about 
the  history  of  Poland.  This  anniversary  Is 
a  most  appropriate  time  for  a  brief  recital 
of  one  of  the  great  chapters  in  that  his- 
tory and  a  tribute  to  the  memories  of 
some  of  its  patriots. 

While  the  Thirtewi  Colonies  were 
fighting  together  in  a  revolution  that 
culminated  in  victory  and  collaborating 
in  the  framing  of  a  new  constitution  that 
made  American  union  permanent,  Po- 
land was  being  robbed  of  its  territory  by 
powerful  and  greedy  neighbors,  its  new 
C«istitution  being  but  a  temporary  ob- 
stacle to  the  obliteration  of  its  existence 
as  an  independent  nation.  It  had  been 
deprived  of  about  a  third  of  its  territory 
and  about  half  of  its  population  in  1772. 
when  Austria.  Russia,  and  Prussia  engi- 
neered the  first  partition.  The  second 
partition,  by  Russia  and  Prussia,  took 
place  in  1793.  and  the  third  partition,  by 
all  three  partners  in  crime,  occurred  in 
1795  and  meant  the  extinction  of  Po- 
land as  a  free  nation  except  for  the  years 
between  the  two  World  Wars. 
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goverimieni,  rousi.  /vHicricaiis  iiuve  ui:,-  Between  the  first  and  final  partiUons, 
Unguished  themselves  as  Senators  and  I  Poland  enjoyed  a  brief  inter  ludeVf  <»n- 
^rr.^'Trfd '  nSvnS^'  iu^ir^n^^'ln  ^«tutlonal  govermnent,  the  new  Con- 

I  Years  Diet  of  1788-92.  Stanislaus  Mal- 
achowskl,  Hugo  Kollontay,  and  Ignacy 
Potocki  led  the  movement  that  resulted 
in  the  new  charter. 

Under  the  new  Constitution,  Poland, 
which  had  been  an  elective  kingdom, 
became  a  hereditary  monarchy.  Execu- 
tive power  was  conferred  upon  the  sover- 
eign and  a  council  of  state,  with  legisla- 
tive power  being  entnisted  to  a  bicam- 
eral diet.  Earlier  diets  had  been  reduced 
to  impotency  by  the  liberum  veto,  which 
the  new  charter  abolished. 

Other  reforms  included  parliamentary 
representation,  full  administrative  and 
judicial  autonomy  for  the  towns,  absolute 
religious  toleration,  the  ending  of  class 
distinctions,  and  the  mitigation  of  serf- 
dom. The  townspeople  became  eligible 
to  landownershlp  and  access  to  state  and 
ecclesiastical  offices,  privileges  which  had 
previously  been  reserved  to  the  gentry. 

The  years  that  followed  the  establish- 
ment of  constitutional  government  did 
not  parallel  the  situation  that  prevailed 
in  the  United  States.  While  America  be- 
came the  greatest  nation  on  earth,  Po- 
land, as  I  have  already  mentioned,  dis- 
appeared completely  from  the  family  of 
Independent  nations  until  the  two  dec- 
ades that  followed  World  War  I.  The 
fourth  partition  of  Poland,  by  Adolf  Hit- 


countless  other  positions  in  Federal. 
State,  and  local  governments.  Polish 
Americans  have  contributed  significantly 
to  American  industry  and  strengthened 
American  labor.  They  have  added  their 
many  talents  to  our  Inb&lectual.  artistic, 
and  social  life.  And,  above  all,  they  have 
always  championed  our  Nation's  freedom 
and  honor. 

In  joining  with  Polish  Americans 
throughout  our  land  in  commemorating 
that  proud  triumph  in  1791  when  Poland 
immortalized  her  people's  love  of  freedom, 
in  a  democratic  constitution,  let  us  re 
call  the  great  contributions  Americans  of 
Polish  descent  have  made  to  our  Nation 
Let  us  recall  that  our  national  heritage 
is  rich  with  the  gifts  of  the  Polish  people, 
and  let  us  hope  that  we  will  all  see  again 
a  free  Poland,  fulfilling  Its  heritage  and 
its  destiny 


POLAND'S  CONSTITUTION 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF  iLujtoa 
ZN  THB  HOUSX  OP  REPRBSENTA'nVSS 

Wedneadav.  May  3,  1972 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  BDmlur. 
af  temo<»i  the  Members  of  this  body  d< 


ler  and  Josef  Stalin,  was  one  of  the 
earliest  episodes  ol  the  second  world  con- 
flagration. The  National  Socialists  were 
eventually  defeated,  but  the  Communists 
remain  firmly  in  possession  of  Poland. 
Mr.  Speaker,  Poland's  soil  has  been 
taken  from  her,  Poland's  freedom  has 
been  destroyed,  and  Poland's  people  have 
been  enslaved,  but  the  aftirit  of  Poland 
is  eternal.  That  spirit,  which  helped  Nic- 
olaus  Copernicus,  Marie  Curie,  Ignaoe 
Paderewski,  and  numerous  other  great 
Poles  to  accomplish  great  things  for  the 
benefit  of  all  mankind,  will  someday  in- 
spire the  Polish  pe(H>le  to  unchain  them- 
selves from  Communist  imperialism  and 
regain  the  coni>titutlonal  freedoms  of 
which  they  have  been  deprived  for  all 
too  many  years.  May  God  speed  the  day 
of  deliverance  for  Poland  and  its  people. 


THE  GLOBE— AT  THE  100- YEAR 
MARK 


HON.  LOUISE  DAY  HICKS 

or  MABBACB.  usrri« 
IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATIVKS 

Wednesday,  May  3,  1972 

Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Boston  Globe,  a  newspaper 
which  serves  my  congressional  district  is 
completing  its  first  century  "as  an  insti- 
tution rooted  in  New  England,  whose 
pages  have  mirrored  the  life  of  its  region 
and  have  both  influenced  and  reflected 
its  condition  through  these  hundred 
years." 

During  the  Boston  Globe's  first  100 
years,  it  has  chronicled  the  extraordi- 
nary changes  in  our  national  life  which 
has  brought  our  coimtry  to  greatness,  and 
it  has  done  so  in  a  way  that  has  earned 
it  the  reputation  of  one  of  America's 
most  distinguished  Journalistic  enter- 
prises. 

Through  all  but  the  first  year  of  its 
century,  the  Boston  Globe  has  been 
owned  and  managed  by  the  members  of 
one  family.  Three  generations  of  Tay- 
lors have  published  the  Boston  Globe  : 
the  fourth  generation  of  the  family  is 
now  represented  by  the  paper's  general 
manager.  President  John  I.  Taylor,  W. 
Davis  Taylor,  and  W.  O.  Taylor  n  carry 
forward  the  tradition  of  aggressive  jour- 
nalistic excellence  begun  by  their  pio- 
neering forebear,  Charles  H.  Taylor,  who, 
at  the  age  of  27,  began  bringing  back  the 
fiedgling  Boston  Globe  from  the  brink  of 
insolvency,  by  creating  a  new  newspaper 
(HI  the  broadest  possible  readership  and 
advertising  base,  one  eagerly  read  by 
women  and  children  and  newcomers  to 
American  shores. 

After  the  first  floundering  half-dozen 
years,  just  four  editors,  two  Taylors,  then 
two  Winships,  have  spanned  the  whole 
epoch.  One  man,  James  Morgan,  was.  In 
effect,  editorial  director  and  adviser  to 
three  successive  publishers,  serving  the 
Boston  Globe  from  1884  to  1955.  Two  of 
his  editorial  writers.  Luden  Price  and 
James  Powers,  were  colleagues  through 
more  than  40  years. 

Sueb  coDtinalty  is  unmatched  in 
American  Journalism.  It  largely  accounts 
for  the  character  of  the  paper  and  its 
place  as  a  community  institution.  One 
Man,  A.  A.  Fowle.  was  managing  editor 
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for  42  years.  One  man,  William  D.  Sul- 
livan, was  city  editor  for  37  years.  One 
man,  Harry  Poor,  as  night  editor,  pre- 
sided over  the  organization  of  the  morn- 
ing wper  for  more  than  a  third  of  a 
century.  One  man,  Francis  X.  "Doc" 
Rooney,  decisively  Influenced  its  typog- 
raphical appearance,  as  composing  room 
superintendent,  for  more  than  SO  years. 
Such  Globe  bylines  as  those  kA  M.  E. 
Hennessy,  Prank  A.  Sibley,  A.  J.  Phil- 
pott.  James  OLeary.  and  Willard  De- 
Lue  became  household  names  in  the  re- 
gion. Andrew  Dazziran  "classified"  from 
the  days  when  he  opened  all  the  "want 
ad"  envelopes  himself,  to  his  retirement 
at  the  end  of  1969  from  a  department 
that  handles  17  million  lines  a  year.  The 
Boston  Globe  has  benefited  markedly 
from  such  redoubtable  length  of  service 
by  gifted  and  energetic  men. 

The  innovations  sichieved  by  Charles 
H.  Taylor  brought  about  one  of  the  great 
success  stories  in  American  Journalism. 
The  Boston  Globe  assumed  a  leading 
position  in  New  England,  a  position 
which  it  held  throughout  the  half-cen- 
tury of  the  foimder's  personal  manage- 
ment. His  sons,  who  joined  the  Boston 
Globe  right  out  of  college,  carried  on  tliat 
tradition  as  the  paper  struggled  for  sur- 
vival against  war  restrictions,  depression, 
and  fierce  competition. 

The  Globe  was  built  on  Charles  Tay- 
lor's intuitive  understanding  of  his  read- 
er's interests.  It  has  always  had  in  rare 
degree  a  personality  of  its  own.  Its  "Un- 
cle Dudley"  editorials,  famous  for  75 
years,  reflected  this:  and  their  liberal 
spirit  inspired  sermons  in  countless  New 
England  pulpits.  The  wit  and  whimsy  of 
its  "Editorial  Points"  and  "Weather 
Ears."  its  household  recipes,  and  its  re- 
markable club  of  women  letter-writers  in 
"Confidential  Chat '  have  made  it  wel- 
come in  many  New  England  households, 
down  through  the  years. 

James  Morgan's  character  and  wis- 
dom infused  the  spirit  of  the  Boston 
Globe  staff  through  two  generations,  and 
his  judgment  guided  Globe  policy.  In  his 
steps,  Laurence  Winship  combined  in- 
stincts for  human  relations  and  for  the 
human  side  of  the  news.  Their  strategic 
roles  in  editorial  direction  covered  three- 
fourths  of  the  Boston  Globe's  century. 

They  had  the  confidence  of  the  pub- 
lishers and  the  affection  of  the  staff.  In 
the  last  15  years,  Davis  Taylor  has 
opened  the  paper  to  a  strong  sense  of 
civic  responsibility,  which  editor  Thomas 
Winship  has  applied  with  fresh  vitality 
and  enthusiasm  in  developing  an  excep- 
tionally resourceful  and  youthful  staff. 

The  Boston  Globe  observed  its  centen- 
nial by  publishing  an  anniversary  edi- 
tion on  March  5.  A  Sunday  was  chosen 
for  this  edition,  so  that  it  might  reach 
the  largest  possible  number  of  readers, 
although  March  4.  1872,  was  the  date  of 
the  Globe's  first  edition. 

in  the  anniversary  edition  was  a  64- 
page  rotogravure  section  called  "Treas- 
urers of  Massachusetts,"  presenting  in 
full  color  the  painting,  furniture,  sculp- 
ture, buildings,  maritime  and  historic 
shrines  that  together  form  the  Common- 
wealth's cultural  heritage.  In  preparing 
the  section,  the  Boston  Globe  had  the 
willing  cooperation  of  museums,  libraries. 
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and  other  institutions  throughout  Mas- 
sachusetts. The  section  was  printed  on 
heavy  stock  so  that  it  could  serve  as  a 
lasting  guide  to  the  places  where  every- 
thing shown  In  it  may  be  seen  or  visited. 

Louis  M.  Lyons,  a  former  Globe  man 
and  former  curator  of  the  Nieman  Foun- 
dation at  Harvard,  wrote  a  history  of 
the  Boston  Globe  entitled  "Newspaper 
Stoiy — One  Hundred  Years  of  the  Bos- 
tcoi  Globe,"  a  482-page  volume  published 
by  the  Belknap  Press  of  Harvard  Uhi- 
versity.  A  serial  of  21  installments  was 
condensed  from  the  book  and  ran  one 
each  day,  starting  March  5. 

Sports  editor  Jerry  Nason  wrote  an 
eight-chapter  account  of  Globe  q^orts 
over  the  century,  and  this  ran  daily  in 
the  sports  section,  March  12  to  March  19. 
With  it  were  pictures  showing  great  mo- 
ments in  sports  in  those  years. 

At  the  last  Globe  Book  Fair,  visitors 
showed  great  interest  in  reprints  of  early 
Globe  front  pages.  Tlierefore,  for  the  cen- 
tennial, the  Globe  prepared  a  118-page 
booklet  called  'Tamous  Front  Pages  Prom 
the  Boston  Globe,  1872-1972."  The  cover 
simulated  a  mat  used  ir.  curving  pages 
for  modem  circular  presses.  This  Mie  re- 
produced the  mat  used  on  the  Globe's 
front  page  the  day  that  man  first  walked 
on  the  moon.  In  addition  to  repMxxluc- 
ing  100  front  pages,  the  booklet  contsdns, 
from  various  years,  a  selection  of  firsts 
from  the  Globe — the  first  story  ever  sent 
by  telephone,  the  flj:«t  full -page  adver- 
tisement in  the  Nation — and  its  Pulitzer 
Prize  award  "for  meritorious  public 
service." 

An  unexpectedly  heavy  snowfall  oc- 
curred on  March  5.  In  most  places,  peo- 
ple were  still  digging  out  early  in  the 
afternoon.  Yet  the  sale  of  the  Globe's 
anniversary  issue  was  the  greatest  in 
Globe  history — 665.000 — 80,000  above 
the  usual  Simday  circulation.  Thousands 
of  letters  from  readers  have  expressed 
their  thanks  for  the  anniversary  edition 
and  their  best  wishes  to  the  Globe  for 
the  future. 

Mr.  Louis  M.  Lyons  in  his  book,  "News- 
paper Story — One  Hundred  Years  of  the 
Boston  Globe"  stated: 

In  perapectlve — this  account  of  one  news- 
paper bas  been  written  In  years  of  crisis 
challenging  blatorlc  concepts  of  joumaUsm, 
as  of  aU  Institutions.  Its  chief  problem  has 
been  to  find  perspective  for  these  latest 
years  of  change.  Instant  history  loses  In  per- 
spective what  It  may  claim  of  contempo- 
raneity: 

The  Olobe  bas  been  well  in  advance  of  all 
but  a  very  few  newspapers  In  recognizing  and 
adapting  to  the  dynamics  of  its  times.  The 
dilemma  of  the  editor  over  "participatory 
journalism"  is  suggestive  of  the  Issues  and 
problems  of  the  newspaper,  both  Internally 
and  as  a  civic  voice,  that  will  pose  questions 
of  the  future,  both  In  communications  and 
throughout  a  society  In  transition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  include 
an  editorial  of  the  Boston  Globe  which 
expresses  the  Globe  principle. 

Ths  Olobe — A.T  tb>  100-Teab  Mask 

The  Qlobfl  was  bom  in  ths  same  year  as 
the  American  postal  card  and  the  unbreak- 
able bUUard  ball.  They,  in  their  time,  were 
accomplishments.  So  was  the  book  people 
were  then  about  to  read  Jules  Verne's 
"ATDund  tha  Wcvld  in.  Xlgbty  Days." 

In   1872  people  bad  no  phones,  electric 
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lights,  stereos,  automobiles,  movies  or  tele- 
vision. AU  of  these  brought  change.  Yet  it 
was  nothing  compared  with  what  Is  now 
happening. 

Living  today  has  become  so  complex  and 
terrifying.  Oreat  problems  of  environment 
and  overpopulation  search  desperately  for 
answers. 

The  Olobe,  which  battled  through  the  last 
century,  wUl  continue  to  dedicate  Itself  to 
finding  these  ansv^ers,  and  to  buUding  a  New 
England,  an  America  and  a  world  community 
where  people  can  live  together  in  peace  and 
plenty. 

In  this  effort,  the  fine  people  in  all  depart- 
ments who  put  out  The  Olobe  will  keep  doing 
their  best  to  stay  abreast  of  the  new  times 
and  new  problems. 

Their  aim  will  be,  as  the  late  Olobe  editor 
James  Morgan  wrote  a  quarter -century  ago, 
"to  conduct  In  season  and  out,  an  unending 
campaign  of  education  in  the  enduring  prin- 
ciples which  underlie  the  political,  economic 
and  social  questions  of  the  day." 

Vital  to  all  this  Is  a  free  press,  more  neces- 
sary now  than  ever  before.  Newspapers  wUl 
remain  free  only  If  the  people  Insist  they  re- 
main free — and  if  the  press  does  an  ever  bet- 
ter job  of  informing  them,  defining  the  Issue, 
Interpreting  the  changing  customs,  defend- 
ing the  poor  and  the  young  and  the  weak  In 
this  Increasingly  complicated  society. 

The  Olobe  In  Its  second  century,  as  a 
strongly  lndei>endent  paper  bo>und  to  no 
political  party,  alms  to  do  just  that. 

And  this  newspaper  renews  Ite  determina- 
tion to  help  the  people  of  this  distinguished 
city  and  all  of  New  England  enjoy  better, 
more  exciting  daUy  lives. 


CRITICAL    SHORTAGE— COMMER- 
CIAL FERTILIZER 


HON.  BOB  BERGLAND 

or  icnnncsoTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  3,  1972 

Mr.  BEROLAND.  BCr.  Speaker,  com- 
mercial fertilizers  will  be  in  short  sup- 
ply this  year,  and  barring  some  change 
in  the  administratioQ's  policies,  the  mat- 
ter will  grow  steadily  worse  with  time. 

I  am  inserting  in  the  Rccoto  a  letter 
from  Edwin  Wheeler,  president  of  the 
Fertilizer  Institute,  1015  18th  Street, 
NW..  Washington.  D.C..  to  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Elarl  Butz  detailing  the  sit- 
uation. 

I  commend  this  letter  to  my  colleagues 
in  the  House,  so  they  may  be  aware  of 
this  growing  crisis: 

Aran.  6,  1972. 
Hon.  Easl  Butz, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Mb.  Secketart:  Per  the  discussion 
at  the  Agricultural  Chemical  Manufacturing 
Seminar  on  April  4,  I  thought  it  would  be 
helpful  to  put  m  writing  the  dilemma  as  it 
pertains  to  fertilizer  supplies  and  the  prob- 
lems created  by  the  flat  of  the  Price  Com- 
mission. 

American  fertUizer  industry  sources — be 
It  producer,  retailer,  fertilizer  broker — re- 
port either  an  extreme  tightness  in  supply 
or,  in  individual  cases,  nonavallablUty  of  the 
following  materials: 

Dlammonlum  Phosphate  (DAP) 

Concentrated  Superphosphate  (Triple 
Super) 

Phosphoric  Acid  (Phos.  Aeld) 

There  wUl  be  a  snug  siqiply  of  urea  and 
ammonium  sulphate,  but  not  approaching 
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the  crisis — as  It  may  truthfully  be  caU« 
situation  in  tbe  three  phosphates  em 
ed  above. 

We  have  three  sltu&tiona  which  oontribtte 
to  this  dilemma. 

First,  great  overproduction  and  great 
nancial  losses  in  the  mld-10«0's,  culmln^ 
ing  In  the  year  1969  In  a  loss  of  nearly  $2 
mUIlon  on  $2+  billion  In  sales,  compelljl 
managerial  decisions  to  shut  down  the 
economic  older  plants.  Stringent  proposjj 
or  promulgated  environmental  controls  air 
dictated  which  plants  should  be  set  as^ 
and  closed.  We,  therefore,  estimate  that., 
of  July  1.  1971,  there  were,  conservatlwy, 
600.000  tons  of  phosphoric  production  d^ut 
down,  compared  with  eighteen  months  Tlor, 
l.e.,  January  1, 1970. 

Second,  as  of  June  30,  1971.  (tradlflonal 
end  of  our  fertilizer  year) ,  It  was  clea  that 
1971  had  seen  a  domestic  increase  in  d<  oand 
for  these  products  rise  about  4%.  Hen(  .  the 
cotton  and  the  com  usage  had  risen  sster 
than  for  other  fertilizers  in  the  face  of  i  dip 
in  production.  Export  demand  was  goo(  but 
not  "red  hot." 

Farmers  and  retailers  put  a  heavy  de  land 
for  these  products  on  the  produce  all 
through  October,  November  and  Dece  iber, 
1971. 

Third,  contemporaneous  with  this  wt  ^  tbe 
devaluation  of  the  dollar,  and  Ftuuw  n  ;>rloe 
controls  began  to  have  an  effect — i  far- 
reaching  effect.  Tbe  real  effect  of  thet  i  two 
evenu  is  Illustrated  by  DAP  in  export  rade. 
For  comparative  purposes,  let  us  exai  Ine  a 
three-year  period.  It  is  the  most  dr^natlo 
illustration  of  what  occurred: 

DIAMMONIUM  PHOSPHATE,  EXPORT 
|ln  thousand  short  tons) 


1969-70 

1970-71 

971-72 

November 

December 

January 

February 

79.4 

39.7 

53.9 

88.0 

4«.l 
13T.0 
122.3 

81.8 

86.3 

183.3 

160.0 

1  212.0 

Total 

261.0 

387.2 

|641.6 

Note:  1909-70  versus  1971-72  oxports  were  naarly  trWe  in 
the'last  most  current  period  and  not  quite  double  overlust  a 
year  tga. 

Simplilytni: 

1971-72  DAP 


able 

Produc-  I  tor 

tion       Export    domatic 


November 344  86.3 

December 400  183.3 

January 320  160.0 

February 337  412.0 

Total 1,401  641.6 


75    4 


■Excluding  Imports. 
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Thus,  nearly  48%  of  total  DAP  production 
was  going  into  export  during  this  four-month 
period.  With  the  Price  Commission  delays 
and  subsequent  inconsistent  rulings,  the  ma- 
terial naturally  moved  into  the  unregulated 
foreign  market  and  away  from  our  domaitic 
customers.  Even  now,  foreign  buyers  are  will- 
ing to  pay  nearly  any  price  to  get  tbe  mate- 
rial— at  least  20%  above  VS.  celling  on  these 
short  supply  materials. 

While  not  as  dramatic,  exports  and  domes- 
tic use  are  up  on  Triple  Super,  and  the  heavy 
manufacture  of  both  have  made  Phosphoric 
Acid  wen  nigh  impossible  to  buy. 

With  the  Price  Commission  and  the  Cost 
of  Living  Council  oblivious  to  soaring  world 
prices,  economics — sound  Mooomlc*— would 
dictate  these  materials  moving  Into  the  for- 
eign market.  Export  prices  oomme&dably  are 
exempt  from  price  control.  Coat  Increases — 
no  profit  theories,  with  no  recognition  of  de- 
mand on  a  global  basis  for  a  commodity, 
have  contributed  significantly  to  a  domes- 
tic shortage. 

Our  best  estimate  today  is  a  shortage  of 
10%-15%  on  these  phoq;>bates.  We  hedge  on 
a  firm  figure  until  we  begin  heavy  movement 
of  fertUlaer  In  tbe  Com  Belt  country  in  this 
coming  six  weeks.  Weather  and  crop  plant- 
ing decisions  will  determine  what  finally 
happens.  Based  on  the  already  heavy  move- 
ment in  tbe  South  now,  running  7%-10% 
higher  than  a  year  ago.  a  10%  over-all  short- 
age would  be  a  conservative  figiue. 

We  do  know  of  companies  now  allocating 
material  on  the  basis  of  8S%  of  last  year's 
sales.  Thus,  in  these  Instances,  the  customer 
is  going  to  be  short  15%  plus  any  growth. 
1973  sees  no  relief  in  sight  in  so  far  as  addi- 
tional production  is  concerned.  Certainly, 
phoephate  Imports  will  not  fill  the  gap. 

What  about  1973,  1974,  and  beyond?  With 
the  unbelievable  Price  Commission  rules  on 
profits,  no  one  of  sound  mind  wants  to  make 
the  Investment  in  plant  engineering,  design 
and  construction.  First,  the  industry  has  lost 
huge  sums  of  money,  e.g..  Exhibit  I  and  la. 
Gulf  OU.  Continental  OU,  Mobil  OU,  all  have 
withdrawn  from  the  business  for  this  reason. 
Tbus.  to  make  any  improvement  in  profit, 
one  must  examine  the  regulations  and  rul- 
ings of  the  Commission.  They  are  In  two 
groups: 

For  example,  the  Commission  has  held  that 
where  a  division  or  subsidiary  of  a  profitable 
company  has  t>een  losing  money,  it  is  only 
permitted  to  raise  its  prices  (of  the  subsid- 
iary or  division)  so  that  it  (subsidiary  or  Divi- 
sion) will  break  even.  One  could  not  con- 
ceive of  the  parent  corporation's  making  ad- 
ditional investments  of  either  money  or  per- 
sonnel in  such  a  division  or  subsidiary. 

As  a  second  example,  where  an  entire  com- 
pany has  been  losing  money  in  its  base  pe- 
riod, it  may  increase  prices  to  where  it  will 
make  a  maximum  of  3%  on  sales  and  no 
single  item  shall  be  increased  more  than 
8%.  The  short  phosphatic  materials,  based 
on  international  awards  (tenders)  are  up  in 
price  20%  over  a  year  ago. 
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In  ttie  aeoond  group,  to  further  confuse  tbe 
issue,  the  Term  Umlt  Pricing  oidera  on  fsr- 
UUasr  have  been  from  allowing  16%  (one 
at  26%!)  increase  down  to  L5%.  Thus,  some 
major  multi-line  companies  got  16%  price 
Increases,  and  the  money  losers  got  8%.  This 
triple  ruling  on  commodities  such  as  fertu- 
laars  is  wreaking  havoc  In  tbrs  orderly  mar- 
kstlng  of  fertlUaen,  even  Ignoring  the  export 
situation  abova  referred  to. 

It  is  almost  silly  to  be  regulating  an  Indus- 
try as  depleted  In  Exhibit  I  or  Exhibit  n. 
Exhibit  n  show*  tbe  farmer  paying  lees  and 
leas  for  plant  mttrients,  and  this  Is  in  the 
face  of  skyrooketlng  transportation  ooets 
which  are  included  In  the  data.  Exhibit  m 
showi  f  ertlUaer  costs  compared  with  coat-of  • 
living  ooets  and,  again.  It  convincingly  dem- 
onstrates our  industry  has,  in  no  wise,  con- 
tHbuted  to  iMflaiion. 

MMCOMUXtTDATIOll 

What,  then,  must  be  done  to  assure  an 
adequate  supply  of  all  fertUlaar  material. 
loo»lng  to  1978  and  beyond? 

1.  De-regulation  of  price  and  profit  for  the 
fartlllaer  Industry  would  be  the  simplest. 

A.  Potash  Is  In  great  abundance.  (Mines  in 
Canada  are  operating  at  45%  capacity.  Price 
floor  Is  set  by  tbe  Provincial  Oovemment.) 
There  would  be  no  increase  in  price  becaiise 
of  the  above,  as  production  could  be  quickly 
accelerated. 

B.  Nitrogen.  Ample  8\ipply  is  on  hand.  De- 
pending on  availability  of  natural  gas.  this 
should  be  true  In  1973.  Soon  (1974-1975). 
additional  capacity  wUl  l>e  needed.  Without 
profit,  this  will  not  be  accomplished. 

C.  Phosphate.  Plenty  of  raw  material 
available.  Manufacturing  capacity  appar- 
ently needed  now  or  in  the  near  future. 
Again,  no  construction  under  present  rules 
on  profits. 

ALTXaitATIVX 

2.  Base  period  profit  of  6  out  of  the  last 
10  3rears.  This  would  be  a  more  normal  pe- 
riod in  tbe  industry.  It  would  permit  the 
companies  to  have  a  ratio  of  net  to  sales  of 
11.3%  (Exhibit  1)  if  there  was  no  limit  of 
8%  per  any  one  item  and  the  rule  was  ap- 
plicable to  the  independent  company,  divi- 
sion or  subsidiary,  regardless  of  a  parent 
company's  profit  margin.  As  another  pos- 
sibility, a  e-out-of-10-year  return  on  invest- 
ment test:  Per  Exhibit  I,  this  would  equate 
to  10%. 

ST7MMAKT 

The  American  farmer  and,  ultimately,  the 
American  consumer  is  going  to  soon  feel  the 
effect  of  a  shortage  of  certain  fertilizer  ma- 
terials. Demand  at  home  and  abroad  for 
these  life-sustaining  materials  must  be  rec- 
ognised and  immediate  consideration  be 
given  to  permit  all  segments  of  the  industry 
to  earn  sufficient  profits  that  will  attract 
capital  to  ensure  adequate  production  of 
fertilizers. 

Sincerely  yours. 

EowiM  Wheklu. 


EXHIBIT  I.- THE  FERTILIZER  INSTITUTE.  FINANCIAL  SURVEY 
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Dtt.LAR  WEIGHTED  AVERAGES  FOR  ALL  COMPANIES- 18-38  PARTICIPANTS 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1964 


196S 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


197Q 


N«t  sates           

100, 
70, 
21 

11. 
11. 

'            100.0             100.0             100.0             100. 0            100.0 
75.8             76.2             75.6             76.1              76.6 
24.2              23.8             24.4             23.9             23.4 
12.2              12.7              12.7              13.1              13.0 
12.0              11.1              11.7              10.8             10.4 

100.0 
77.8 
22.2 
13.7 
8.5 

100.0 

79.3 

20.7 

15.8 

4.9 

100.0 
85.9 
14.1 
17.4 
(3.3) 

100.0 
89.6 
10.4 
1L9 
(8.5) 

100.0 

Cost  of  floods  sold         - -. 

83  3 

16.7 

S.G.  &  A.  expens*  (toul). 

18.9 
(2.2) 

SIMPLE  AVERAGES  OF  DATA  REPORTED-6-16  PARTICIPANTS 

Return  on  equity 

Eouitv  to  sales                     - — 

11. 
l.i 

:     y! 



14.7  13.0               7.3               7.9              18.8 
1.00             0.99              1.12             0.83             0.82 

8,955          11,452          15,851           15,130          18.414 

17.8  15.5               9.8             10.7             21.9 

17.5 

1.04 

25.853 

17.4 

14.2 

1.09 

30,487 

11.0 

37.051 
<4.0) 

35.972 
(10.5) 

ISV 

Long-tarm  dobt  (thomands) .-- 

33  (14 

rroftt  as  percent  of  ahireholiers'  equity 

(0.3) 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

TOTAL  DOLLAR  (THOUSANDS)  REPORTED  BY  AU  C0HPAMI£S-l>-3(  PARTICIPANTS 


15707 


NttuIss              595,058        725,486        825,423  f$l.J72     1.176,942  1,431,589  1,707,113  1,780,680  1,828.712  1.866.S75  2,032.035 

Cwtrt  foods  sold 45?368        549,913        629,073  W6.907         895,442  1,096,581  1,327,212  1,396.619  1.570,361  1,671,843  1,M2.764 

GrSsmarain....  140  WO         175^583         196.350  234.305         281,500  334.988  379,901  364,041  258,351  194.831  339,271 

S.G  *™MpiiBi(tolil)...:.: 09541          8^311         104.503  122,060         153,745  185,515  234,350  277,247  319.520  354,090  384,685 

prrtixiwrgfc"]!!^. :::::.:::.:: 7i;i«9     «7:262     91:757  nUazs    127,755  149,473  145,551  86,7»4  (6i,i69)  050,259)  (45,414) 

6-16  PARTICIPANTS 

Umt-term  d«t>t 52,486           71,640           91,616  126,806         151.386  239,377  361,944  396.326  527.116  539,578  537.827 

DOLLAR  AVERAGES  DERIVED  FROM  PERCENTAGES  REPORTED-6-16  PARTICIPANTS 

Equity    M,940          57,389          63,723  73.836          71.285  72,280  84,010  93,662  94,494  74,317  74,411 

Sharahoid^rs' equity 57;756          44,188          51,795  53,562          54,642  51,617  55,630  60,045  53,953  57.902  57.318 

TOTAL  DOLURS  aHOUSANOS)  DERIVED  FROM  REPORTED  PERCENTAGES-ft-16  PARTICIPANTS 

Eauity                    383,638    459,111    509,784  590.686    712,850  939,639  1,176,135  1,217,603  1,322,909  1,114,755  1,190,580 

SharAiiidifs'oqqtty.::.; 288.782    343,305    414,361  428,492    546,417  671,027  778.823  780.589  755,339  868,532  859,791 


FEDERAL  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYMENT, 
MARCH  1972 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

or    TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 
Wednesday.  May  3,  1972 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  a 
release  highlighting  the  March  1972  civil- 
ian personnel  report  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Reduction  of  Federal  Expend- 
itures: 


FXDxaAi.  Civilian  Ekplotkxnt,  Mabcb  1972 

Total  civilian  employment  In  the  Execu- 
tive, LefflBlatlve  and  Judicial  Branches  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  the  month  of 
March  was  2,866,368  as  compared  with  2368,- 
122  in  the  i>receding  month  of  February. 
This  was  a  net  decrease  of  1,7S4. 

These  figiires  are  from  reports  certified  by 
the  agencies  as  compUed  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Reduction  of  Federal  Expenditure*, 
xxacunvx  bxancb 

CivUlan  employment  in  the  Exacutlvt 
Branch  in  the  month  of  March  totaled  2,t26,r 
231.  This  was  a  net  decrease  of  2,037  as  oom> 
pared  with  employment  reported  in  the  pre- 
ceding month  of  February.  Employment  by 
months  in  fiscal  1072  foUows: 


Full-time 

Change 

Change 

Change 

employees  in 

from 

Temporary 

from 

Total 

from 

permaneat 

previous 

part-time. 

previous 

employ- 

previoos 

Month 

positions 

month 

etc. 

month 

ment 

month 

July  1971 2,521,703  -|-1,391 

August 2,524,098  •f2,S95 

September 2.527,518  -1-3,420 

October 2,529.832  -t-2,314 

Novembtr.,u 2,528,233  -1,599 

December 2.525,858  -2,375 

January  1972 2,552.081  -»-26,223 

February 2,550,984  -1,097 

March 2.539,790  -11,194 


381,448 

+18,755 

366,062 

-15.386 

317,021 

-49,041 

303,236 

-13,785 

300,256 

-2.980 

300.662 

-(-406 

272,945 

-27. 717 

277,284 

-(-4.339 

286,441 

-(-9. 157 

2,903.151 
2,890,160 
2,844.539 
2.833.068 
2,828.489 
2,826,520 
2.825.026 
2.828,268 
2,826,231 


-t-20,146 

-12,991 

-45.621 

-11.471 

-4.  579 

-1,969 

-1,494 

-1-3, 242 

-2,037 


Administration  orders  announced  last  Au- 
gust vrere  directed  at  reductions  In  the  cate- 
gory of  fuU-tlme  permanent  employment.  In 
the  7  months  since,  full-time  permanent  em- 
ployment has  been  reduced  by  approximately 
14300,  mainly  In  the  Defense  Department. 
This  wotild  Indicate  further  reduction  of 
about  8300  to  reach  the  level  of  2331,800 
projected  f(v  June  SO,  1072. 

Of  tbe  14300  reduction  in  fuU-tlme  perma- 
nent employment  since  last  August,  13,400 


vras  reported  by  the  Defense  Department.  The 
civilian  agencies  reported  a  net  decrease  of 
about  900  (exclusive  of  approximately  30,000 
reclassified  Postal  Service  employees) — re- 
flecting decreases  mainly  In  OSA,  Agrlcultiure, 
Transp<HtatIon,  NASA  and  Interior,  partlaUy 
offset  by  Increases  In  Treasury.  Veterans  and 
EPA. 

Changes  in  total  employment  in  Janiuury 
In  Civilian  Agencies  of  tbe  Executive  Branch 

FUU-TIME  PERMANENT  EMPLOYMENT 


as  compared  with  cIvUIan  en^loyment  la 
Military  Agencies  were  as  foUows: 

March      Februaiy    ChMCi 

Civilian  agencies 1,705.959    1,703.448    -|-2,5U 

Military  agencies 1,120.272    1,124,820    -4,5tt 

Total,  civilian 
employment. 2.826,231    2.828.268    -2.037 

The  Civilian  agencies  of  tbe  Executive 
Branch  reporting  the  largest  increases  In 
March  were  Interior  with  608  and  Justice 
with  620. 

In  the  Department  of  Defense  the  largest 
decreases  In  civilian  employment  were  re- 
ported by  Navy  with  2361  and  Air  Force 
with  1,728. 

Total  Executive  Branch  employment  In- 
side the  United  States  In  March  was  2343.-' 
202,  an  Increase  of  484  as  compared  with 
Febnuu7.  Total  employment  outside  the 
United  States  in  March  was  183,029,  a  de- 
crease at  2321  as  compared  with  February. 

LBGI8LATIVX  AKD  XDDICUI.  saAWCHSS 

Employment  In  the  Legislative  Branch  In 
March  totaled  31363,  an  Increase  of  247  as 
con^Mured  with  the  preceding  month  of  Feb- 
ruary. Employment  in  the  Judicial  Branch 
in  March  totaled  8384,  an  increase  of  36  as 
compared  with  February. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  include  a  tabulation,  excerpted  from 
the  Joint  Committee  report,  on  person- 
nel employed  f  ulltime  in  permanent  po- 
sitions  by  executive  branch  agencies  dur- 
ing Mtut^h  1972,  showing  comparisons 
with  June  1970.  June  1971.  and  the 
budget  estimates  for  June  1972: 


Major  agencies 


June 
1970 


June 
1971 


March 
1972 


Estimated. 

June  30, 

1972  { 


Agriculture 82.912 

Commerce 25.427 

Defense: 

Civil  functions 30,297 

MiliUry  functions 1,129,642 

Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 102, 297 

Housing  and  UrtMn  Development 14,661 

Interior 59,349 

Justice 38,013 

Labor 10.217 

SUte 23.618 

Agency  for  International  Development.  14,486 

Transportation 63,879 

Treasury 86,020 

Atomic  Energy  Cofflmission 7,033 

Civil  Service  Commission 5,214 


84,252 
28,435 

30,063 

1,062,741 

104,283 

16.030 

57,570 

42,662 

11.352 

23,398 

13,477 

68,482 

90,135 

6,920 

5,324 


83,156 
27,820 

30,093 

1,048,796 

106,034 

15. 775 

56,721 

43.455 

11.974 

22.775 

12,856 

67,320 

95,100 

6.813 

5,175 


83,000 
28.500 

30.600 

1,011,000 

102.000 

15.200 

56,900 

45,100 

11,800 

22,700 

12.400 

66,400 

98,500 

6.700 

5,600 


Major  agencies 


EstifnttMl, 

June 

June 

March 

JumSO^ 

1970 

1971 

U72 

1972 

Environmental  Protection  Agency* 5,959  7,892  8,000 

General  Services  Administration 36,400  38,076  35,797  39.400 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis-  „ 

traUon m 31,223  29.478  28,112  27,500 

Panama  Canal 14,635  13.967  13,856  14,200 

Selective  Service  System 6.665  5,569  5.814  6.200 

Smell  Business  Administration 4,015  4,004  4.022  4.000 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority 12,657  13.612  13,762  14,000 

U.S.  Information  Agency 9,9»  9,773  9.491  9,400 

U3.  Postol Service 565,618  564,782  593,494  1613.400 

Veterans  Administratton 148.497  158,635  161,294  162,700 

All  oUier  agencies 29,807  31,333  32,384  34.M0 

Contingencies 2,000 

ToUI« 2,552,571  2,520.312  2,530,790  2.531,500 


■  Source:  As  projected  in  1973  budget  document;  figures  rounded  to  nearest  hundred. 
>  Established  as  of  Dec.  2,  1970.  by  transfer  of  functions  and  personnel  from  Interior,  HEW, 
Agriculture,  Federal  Radiation  Council  and  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
'  Includes  approximately  39,000  postal  employees  subject  to  reclassification  by  June  30, 1972, 
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under  a  labor-management  agreement  Such  reclassification  was  reported  to  tbe  committM  ie 
January  1972. 

<  March  figure  excludes  2.947  disadvantaged  persons  in  public  service  careers  proframs  as 
compared  with  2.950  in  Februery  (see  table  3,  p.  II). 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION  FOR  BLAC^ 
AMERICANS:  ISSUES  IN  ACHIE'  - 
INO  MORE  THAN  JUST  EQU^ 
OPPORTUNITY 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OF  CAUroEmA 
IN  THE   HOUSE  OP   REPRESENTATIVE! 

Wednesday.  May  3,  1972 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ati 
honored  to  insert  In  the  Record  the  e: 
cellent  statement  on  Higher  Educatl 
for  Black  Americans  presented  at  th 
recent  National  Policy  Conference  or^^ 
Education  for  Blacks  by  the  distin- 
guished president  of  the  Institute  for 
Services  to  Education,  Ellas  Blake,  Jr.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  read  this  carefully 
prepared  analysis  of  the  status  of  black 
Americans  in  higher  education. 

The  statement  follows: 


HIGHI3I   Education    ron   Black    American 
lasuzs   in    achievinq    more   than   jus 
Equal  Oppoetuntty 

(By  Ellas  Blake,  Jr.) 

INTRODUCTION 

The  paper  will  do  the  following  things. 

Develop  a  factual  profile  on  the  statios  c 
Black  Americans  In  higher  education,  undei 
graduate  through  graduate  and  professlonil 
schools. 

Analyze  the  conflicting  data  on  exact) 
how  many  blacks  are  being  educated  beyon 
high  school.  This  is  crucial  to  projecting  tt 
magnitude  of  what  still  needs  to  be  done. 

Project  soma  divisive  Issues  which  mui 
not  be  allowed  to  divert  Black  Amerlcac 
from  coalescing  their  need  for  "Unity  wit): 
out  Uniformity"  In  achieving  equity  not  Jui 
•quality  of  opportunity  In  higher  educt 
tlon. 

Indicate  needs,  financial  and  prograin- 
matlc,  at  "crisis  points"  for  achieving  equl 
not  Just  equality  of  opportunity:  (1)  collet 
admission  and  survival  after  high  schoc 
(2)  college  completion  and  movement  In 
graduate  and  professional  training. 

Indicate  financial  and  programmatic  nee  s 
at  "crisis  points"  for  achieving  equity  n 
Just  equality  of  opportunity.  Some  crli 
points  are:  (1)  getting  Into  college  with  i 
strlctlve  admissions;  (2)  survival  In  coUe 
after  admission;  (3)  college  completion  ai 
support  for  graduate  and  professional  tral 
Ing. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  do  detailed  J 
tlflcatlons  of  a  particular  point  of  view, 
tries  to  go  through  the  things  we  must 
attack  If  equity  In  higher  education  Is 
be  achieved. 

The  paper  attempts  to  avoid  moving  lAto 
areas  which  dealt  with  what  would  be  dine 
In  specific  educational  progams.  If  the  laves 
outlined  can  be  Joined  and  effectively  w< 
on,  greater  equity  will  be  forthcomini 
more  philosophical  stance  was  felt  to 
appropriate  as  a  starting  point  for  a 
tlonal  group. 

PART    I. — PROriLE    or  BLACK    AMERICANS 
HIGHER   EDUCATION 

In  the  fall  of  1970,  various  estimates  ifo- 
Jeoted  from  400  to  600,000  blacks  were  En- 
rolled In  Institutions  of  higher  education. 
970,000  should  have  been  enrolled  at  tlat 
point  and  1,070,000  should  be  enrolled  py 
1973.  Without  the  most  drastic  attacks  In 
ciirrent  methods  of  college  recruiting,  admf 
•Ion,  and  available  financial  support,  the 
to  700.000  deficit  will  occur.  By  1982, 
minion  should  be  enrolled  In  college. 

There  are   no  reliable   estimates  of  he 
many  black  youth  are  graduating  from  az 
level  of  higher  education,  whether  two  ye 
colleges,  four  year  colleges  and  unlversitldk, 
or   graduate   and  professional  schools.   TBe 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

only  bard  data  are  from  the  100  bUok  col- 
legee  In  the  South.  Using  the  fact  that  the 
black  colleges  will  produce  about  26,000  grad- 
uates m  June,  1972  and  this  protwbly  repre- 
sents at  leaat  M  percent  of  the  national  to- 
tal, that  woiild  mean  about  41,700  graduates 
of  all  kinds;  baccalaureate,  graduate,  and 
professional. 

Prom  1960  to  1908,  tbc  gap  increased  be- 
tween the  percentage  of  blacks  and  the  per- 
centage of  whites  who  have  finished  four 
years  of  college  In  the  26  to  34  year  old  age 
group. 

|ln  pcfctnti 
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1960 

1968 

Whit* 

11.7 

15.7 

BiKk 

4.3 

6.3 

Dinwcnc* 

7.4 

9.4 

According  to  estimates  by  Ulwhaal  Ilax.* 
the  gap  will  be  no  smaller  In  1976  than  In 
1968,  and  by  1987,  blacks  would  Just  reach 
the  1968  level  of  college  educated  white  peo- 
ple In  the  26  to  34  age  group  I  The  sertoos 
problem  this  presents  for  equity  In  Income 
levels  and  participation  in  the  professional, 
technical,  and  managerial  segments  of  the 
society  can  not  be  overestimated. 

About  3  percent  of  the  enrollment  in 
graduate  and  professional  schools  is  black, 
though  some  higher  percentages  have  been 
reported  for  the  1971  entering  classes  In 
law  and  medicine.  (Theae  are  aa  high  aa  8  to 
9  percent  of  the  most  zscent  entering 
classes.) 

For  the  first  time  In  a  hundred  years,  a 
majority  of  blacks  In  college  may  be  enrolled 
outside  of  the  predominantly  black  colleges 
In  the  South.  If  this  Is  In  effect  true.  It  oc- 
curred In  the  last  four  to  five  years  Indi- 
cating how  recent  Is  the  Involvement  of 
blacks  In  any  numbers  In  predominantly 
white  Institutions  of  higher  education.  (The 
"Quality"  of  the  non-black  college  enroll- 
ment will  be  discussed  shortly. ) 

How  is  the  enrollment  distributed?  The 
following  data  are  for  fall  1970. 

Nunib«f    Ptrcent 


ToUl  •niollmant i  379, 13t  

Pradominintly  black  colleges  (South) 170,000  44 

Prodomininny  wtiite  colleiM 204,138  56 

r»«  2  veers  ot  colleft 264,000  74 

Ust  2  years  at  college 93.000  26 

Graduate  and  protessional 22,000 


>  Office  of  Civil  Rights  Ethnic  Survey  of  Higher  Education 
Institutions.  I  prefer  to  use  the  more  conservative  data  from  OCR 
rather  than  the  482,000  figure  of  the  Census  Bureau,  since  no 
knowledgeable  observers  can  find  the  rapid  expansion  ol  enroll- 
ment in  the  last  7  years-  234.000  in  1964  to  482,000  in  1970, 
physically  presMit  acrou  the  country. 

Black  college  students  come  from  families 
with  less  money  than  the  general  college  go- 
ing population.  The  following  data  are  for 
students  from  families  with  more  than  $10,- 
000  Income. 

All  students — 64%  are  from  families  above 
$10,000; 

Black  Students — 17%  are  from  families 
above  910.000; 

In  Black  Colleges — 7%  are  from  families 
above  910,000. 

A  special  note  Is  appropriate  about  the 
educational  clientele  of  the  Southern  Black 
Colleges  In  the  region  where  53  percent  of 
the  black  population  still  resides.  The  median 
Income  of  entering  freshmen  Is  $3,900  as  com- 
pared to  a  median  Income  for  black  families 
In  the  South  of  $6,226.  About  half  of  their 
students  come  from  small  and  semi-rural 
towns  refiectlng  the  fact  that  In  the  1970 
census   44   percent   of   the   Southern   black 


•  Michael  nax,  "Blacks  and  Whites:  An 
Experiment  In  Racial  Indlctors,"  Urban 
iTutitute,  1971. 


population  lived  In  non-metropolitan  areas. 
TTils  la  a  caveat  on  some  very  important  in- 
stitutions which  BtlU  have  a  heavy  role  to 
play  and  a  large  part  of  It  is  outalde  of  the 
clttaB. 

Over  two-thirds  of  all  black  students  In 
college  could  not  remain  there  without  con- 
tinued and  substantial  financial  aid.  About 
75  percent  of  their  financial  aid  comes 
through  the  Institutions  they  attend  and 
from  federal  sources. 

Though  black  families  produce  about  20 
percent  of  the  average  students'  expenses, 
it  Is  a  substantial  sacrifice  representing  as 
much  as  10  to  20  percent  of  their  money  in- 
come in  already  over  extended  family  budg- 
ets. Presently,  there  are  no  real  altematlves 
to  major  Increases  In  federal  support  for 
black  college  students. 

Conflicts  in  Sstimatea  of  College  tnroUment: 
Is  "Progress"  Really  Progress? 

In  1068,  the  Census  Bureau  reported  434,- 
000  blacks  ages,  16  to  34  In  college;  thU  rep- 
resented an  80  percent  Increase  over  234,000 
reported  In  1964.  The  previous  highest  esti- 
mate was  about  300,000.  Since  that  time,  the 
three  main  sources  of  racial  data  have  re- 
mained In  substantial  conflict.  They  are:  (1) 
the  CeDBua  Bureau,  (2)  the  Office  of  Civil 
Rights  (OCR)  HEW,  and  (3)  the  American 
Council  on  Education  (ACE).  For  example, 
In  faU  1970,  the  OCR  reported  366,83«  black 
undergraduates,  while  the  Censtis  Bureau  re- 
ported 404,000,  while  the  ACE  estimates  were 
somewhere  In  between.  This  126,000  gap  has 
remained  consistent  for  three  years  now. 

Another  highly  related  Issue  U  what  pro- 
portion Is  In  Southern  predominantly  black 
colleges.  It  Is  widely  quoted  that  now  only  34 
percent  of  the  blacks  in  higher  education  are 
enroUed  there.  This  writer,  along  with  the 
ACE,  Office  of  Research,  John  Edgerton,  who 
wrote  "State  Universities  and  Black  Ameri- 
cans," all  view  the  census  data  as  Inflated.  It 
Is  a  way  to  suggest  a  diminishing  role  for 
the  colleges  which  have  supported  black  as- 
pirations for  over  a  hundred  years.  It  Is  also 
aaaoclated  with  highly  restrictive  programs 
In  the  private  sector  that  will  benefit  only  a 
smaUer  number  of  these  Institutions  which 
stm  produce  a  majority  of  the  black  gradu- 
ates. 

The  drift  of  aU  this  would  be  to  kUl  off  the 
historic  black  colleges,  thereby  making  oU 
higher  education  of  black  youth  dependent 
on  predominantly  white  Institutions  In 
which  the  problems  of  control  and  Influence 
are  enonnoxu. 

Enrollment  after  aU  Is  only  a  sign  of  what 
may  be  possible  not  what  Is  hapjMning  to 
Black  Americans  In  higher  education.  The 
quality  is  Important.  We  must  be  alert  to 
some  seriously  deceptive  factors  In  the  en- 
rollment data.  Quality  factors  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

1.  How  many  aie  enroUed  full-time? 

2.  How  many  are  In  degree  credit  pro- 
grams? 

3.  How  many  are  In  two  year  versus  four 
year  colleges? 

Productivity  factors  are  the  following: 

1.  How  many  are  graduating  and  In  what 
fields  and  are  those  the  needed  areas? 

2.  How  many  In  the  two  year  colleges  are 
In  baccalaureate  transfer  programs  versus 
terminal  programs  out  of  which  few  college 
credits  can  be  carried  towards  a  B.A.  degree? 

3.  How  many  are  going  on  Into  graduate 
and  professional  areas  such  as,  law,  medicine. 
engineering,  advanced  science,  research,  and 
technology? 

Despite  all  the  publicity  on  Increases,  no 
studies  of  any  comprehensive  nature  exist 
with  solid  answers  to  these  questions.  All 
kinds  of  head  counts  are  taken  but  almost  as 
In  a  conspiracy  nothing  else  Is  known  (ex- 
cept for  some  studies  In  Individual  colleges 
and  some  estimates) .  Most  estimates  agree 
that  about  76  percent  of  the  blacks  are  In 
the  first  two  years  of  college.  It  Is  difficult  to 
get  a  breakdown  on  what  proportion  are  in 
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two  year  veraua  four  year  colleges.  Nationally, 
36  percent  of  all  students  are  in  coihmu- 
nlty  colleges.  More  than  that  proportion  of 
blacks  18  generally  assumed  to  be  in  two  yew 
colleges.  Ilunigh  some  commvmlty  colleges, 
particularly  ttaoee  under  black  leader^Up,  are 
being  respdnslve  to  black  students,  there  are 
still  major  characteristics  of  commimlty  col- 
leges In  general  which  must  be  scrutinized 
carefully. 

The  Question  of  What  Kind  of  First  Two 
year«;  Dead  End  or  a  Chance  to  Make  It? 
Most  oonununtty  colleges  enroU  degree- 
credit  and  non-degree  credit  students.  A  ma- 
jor question  is  whether  too  many  black  youth 
are  being  directed  Into  such  terminal  pro- 
grams when  the  need  is  for  programs  giving 
the  option  for  transfer  to  a  four  year  college. 
A  look  at  some  data  from  the  Los  Angles  Com- 
munity College  district  shows  that  the  more 
blacks  and  Chlcanos  are  In  college,  the  more 
the  enrollment  ts  In  non-degree  credit  work. 
Despite  problems  In  determining  the  actual 
size  of  the  colleges  and  their  number  of 
blacks  enrolled,  the  basic  finding  Is  accurate 
that  a  lot  of  non-degree  credit  work  is  going 
on  and  meet  heavily  In  the  places  where 
blacks  are  concentrated.  Another  factor  Is 
that  male  degree  credit  enrollment  ts  from 
half  to  two-thirds  part-time  in  the  majority 
minority  schools  while  two-thirds  of  the  de- 
gree credit  male  enrollment  is  /itU-titne  in 
the  Community  coUegee  with  88  to  94  percent 
white  enrollment  In  Los  Angeles. 

It  could  well  be  that  a  substantial  p<»tlon 
of  the  ao-called  Increased  enrollment  could 
be  part-time  stxidents.  In  non-degree  credit 
work  with  substantial  financial  problems  and 
married  with  families.  It  Is  essential  that  op- 
portunity be  available  to  theae  black  people, 
but  they  need  to  be  almoet  si^wrhuman  to 
survive  all  the  obatacles  and  gain  oidlege  de- 
grees or  their  vocational  goals.  Steps  must  be 
taken  to  create  the  same  pattern  seen  In  the 
predominantly  white  colleges  In  Los  Angeles. 
A  major  proportion  of  the  so-called  black  en- 
rollment is  being  programmed  for  failure  or 
as  the  menial  labor  of  the  Technological  So- 
ciety of  the  year  2000. 

By  comparison,  87  percent  of  the  enroll- 
ment In  the  black  coBeges  Is  full-time  bac- 
calaureate degree  credit  enrollment  and  95 
percent  of  the  enrollment  ts  In  four  year 
degree  granting  four  year  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. These  facts  are  never  mentioned  as 
arguments  ensue  about  what  enrollment  is 
where. 

Unless  we  ask  the  quaUty  and  productivity 
questions,  the  keepers  of  the  "social  progress" 
data  may  well  be  directing  our  attention 
away  from  the  real  Issues. 

Greater  pressure  then  must  be  brought  In 
all  regions  of  the  country  to  produce  some 
reliable  Indices  of  what  is  actually  happening 
to  black  enroUees.  State  level  efforts  in  this 
regard  are  Important.  The  task  Is  more  man- 
ageable and  more  consistent  pressures  can 
be  brou^t  at  the  state  level  to  produce  data. 
Once  the  data  are  available,  then  the  pres- 
sure shifts  to  performance  of  Institutions  In 
graduating  competent  blacks. 

TABLE  l.-A  COMPARISON  Of  THE  PROPORTION  OF  MI- 
NORITY 6R0UP  ENROLLMENT  AND  THE  PROPORTION  OF 
NONDEGREE  CREDIT  ENROLLMENT  IN  LOS  ANGELES 
COMMUNITY  COUEGE  DISTRICT 


Pvcaot 

Percent       Per-        Per-    nondegree 

HiiNority       oant       «ant        tnraH- 

Ml<      black    others  man! 


LA  Uaittr  ec 30          11          IS 

(8,500) 

LXValieyoc 12           3           9 

(18,000) (2,160) 
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Ea«LA.ee 53 
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34 


36 

57.5 

26 

39.9 

47 

38.0 

4 

33.1 

S 

31.0 

^.^The  minority  percentile  ins  token  from  tbe  Office  of  Civil 
Rtgm  EMinic  Survey  1970.  The  total  enfollment  was  taken  trom 
fu>  Enrollnwnt  in  Higher  Cduealion  1970:  Instltulionai  Data 
NCES.  Oflic*  of  Eteatien.  The  latil  minwit*  •nrollment  is 
possibly  inftoted  becauae  the  total  size  of  ibe  cellaces  vvas  more 
accurate  in  the  Office  of  Education  report  than  in  the  Office  of 
Civil  Ririits  Survey.  The  problem  flMn  is  that  tht  numbers  re- 
ported kere  are  grwter  then  Urns  in  the  OCR  Survey.  This 
poUita  up  the  pfoUam  ol  accuracy  in  enrgUmeot  data.  For 
eumple,  OCR  raporb  1,936  blacks.  2,049  otbfr  moorities  out 
of  a  total  enrollment  of  5.694  at  LA.  Trade  Tech.  The  Office  ol 
Education  reports  •  total  enroflmant  of  6,550  in  degree  credit 
enwIlMMitaione.  At  O.E.,  LA.  City  Commwitty  Colle|a  iMOfta 
10JI42  in  dMrae  credit  •nratlnent  at  compared  to  a  total  en- 
rollment of  7^507  in  the  OCR  Survey. 

'Total  enrollment  degree  and  nondegree  credit  enrollment. 

>  ESMmatod  ininoritT  eniolhnant  based  on  OCR  reports  that 
there  is  a  70  percent  minority  eorollmant  at  LA.  Tech.  The 
oihaf  perotstaiBS  in  the  column  follow  Uie  same  paltocn.  If  the 
O.E.  winllmeiit  data  are  not  accurate,  then  the  numbers  «nll  be 
inaccurate.  From  conversations  with  educators,  the  O.E.  enroll- 
ment data  are  more  aocunto.  Yet  that  does  not  answer  the  qoss- 
tiOBs  about  whetker  mora  blacks  are  •moiled  because  the  total 
numbers  t*  enroHment  are  larnr.  For  eumple,  1436  Macks 
could  b«  all  that  there  are  at  LA.  Trade  Tech.  and  no  more  are 
included  in  the  900  additional  studenta  beyond  the  6,K0  r»- 
pofttd  to  OCR.  All  this  adds  up  to  soaM  very  fuzzy  dato  on  how 
niMiy  Macks  afa  actually  in  collate. 

A  more  subtle  question  about  what  Is  hap- 
pening to  blacks  deals  with  the  psychological 
and  emotional  pressures  of  the  predoad- 
nantly  white  campus  (particularly  on  the 
larger  state  universities  or  where  a  small  pro- 
portion of  blacks  are  on  a  smaller  campus) . 
"nioee  black  youth  who  are  not  already  well 
formed  as  to  their  personal  Identity,  can  be 
very  much  confused  by  their  educational 
experiences.  Thus  we  loee  their  effectiveness 
for  some  years  after  graduation  while  they 
recover  from  the  emotlonel  bettleground  of 
their  educational  experience.  It  is  also  be- 
oomlng  apparent  thait  some  of  the  new  black 
professionals  on  these  campuses  are  also 
under  similar  pressures  and  not  aUe  to  be 
of  much  hdp  to  the  students. 

Some  of  these  pressures  deal  with  the  role 
of  a  black  person  in  a  white  Institution  and 
how  much  time  and  effort  should  be  put  Into 
dealing  with  the  personalized  and  Institu- 
tionalized nuslsm  of  students,  faculty,  ad- 
mlnlatnaton,  and  staff  personnel  (guards, 
cafeteria  people,  student  union,  staff,  etc.). 
The  Incidents  often  tend  to  be  in  enough 
volume  to  make  up  a  fuU-tlme  effort  for  a 
student  in  reacting  to  each  and  every  In- 
stance at  racism.  Tliough  one  la  deeply  in- 
volved with  blacks  In  AXro-Amerioan  unions 
or  other  group  activities,  a  substantial 
amount  of  ambivalence  exists  as  to  whetho' 
one  is  following  the  right  actions.  There  Is 
also  the  business  of  ijelng  "on"  all  the  time 
In  acting  In  a  way  so  as  to  not  to  allow 
whites  to  continue  to  do  racist  things. 

DlVUIIVa    CAMSB    BEmc    PUiTXO    IN    RICRZB 
XmrCATION  POLICT  rORMTTLATIOM' 

The  Numbers  Game:  Whose  Got  the  Black 
Students  So  Who  Gets  the  Money? 
Major  segments  ot  the  blacks  In  higher 
education  Institutions  can  easily  be  put  Mt 
each  others  throeits  because  of  the  nund>ers 
game.  It  U  fairly  dear  that  the  Congress  can 
be  influenced  to  put  money  into  programs 
that  help  students  In  flnnTir^i^i  need.  Though 
the  definitions  of  need  Include  easentlaUy 
middle  dass  families  in  the  new  legislation 
poorer  students  still  result  In  more  federal 
aid  to  students  coming  Into  a  schocd.  A  part 
of  both  of  the  new  higher  education  bills  In- 
oludas  some  general  support  baaed  on  how 
many  poorer  students  a  scbocd  enrolls.  Gen- 
eral support  Is  free  money  to  be  used  as  a 
school  seas  fit.  A  proportion  of  this  free 
money  la  based  on  bow  many  students  one 
has  on  flnancil  aid. 
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Black  studenta  are  clearly  the  lowest  In- 
come segment  of  students  In  higher  edu- 
oation.  Thus  tf  you  can  prove  you  have  lots 
of  them,  lots  of  money  can  come  in  yoxir 
direction.  Not  only  that,  but  foundation 
grants  and  research  grants  also  can  be  pur- 
sued to  do  research  on  the  "disadvantaged". 

Three  major  segments  aU  have  black  pro- 
fessionals who  have  been  put  on  the  firing 
line  in  getting  money  for  black  studente. 
niese  three  groups  shoiUd  beware  the  use 
of  the  numbers  game  to  force  one  group  of 
blacks  to  be  influential  in  kUllng  off  the  edu- 
cational efforts  of  another  group. 

These  three  groups  are: 

1.  Blacks  (teachers-administrators)  in 
community  cdleges  including  black  presi- 
dents of  predominantly  or  heavily  black  com- 
munity colleges  mainly  in  the  20  larcest 
cities. 

2.  Blacks  in  predominantly  white  four  year 
coUeges  and  universities  flowing  mainly  from 
black  student  pressures  aind  the  rise  of  Afro- 
American  and  Urban  Studies  programs. 

3-  Blacks  In  the  historically  predominantly 
black  colleges  in  the  South  where  63  per- 
cent of  the  black  population  still  resides. 

Each  group  has  been  forced  to  s<atuntale 
for  scarce  reaoxirces  and  has  been  encotu«ged 
to  believe,  based  on  the  contradictory  enroll- 
ment data  that  each  is  the  dominant  force  in 
the  field.  So  far  no  unifying  force  iu*  devel- 
oped to  put  a  stop  to  theae  devdoping  trends 
and  turn  the  attention  of  all  three  to  the  fact 
tbat  all  of  them  shoiUd  combine  their  efforts 
cooperatively. 

The  predominantly  black  odleges  in  tlie 
South  are  under  greatest  pressure  in  this 
three  way  divisive  game.  This  is  encouraged 
by  the  racism  which  says  anything  pre- 
dominantly black  is  automatically  second 
rate  and  the  second  rateneas  is  the  fault  of 
those  who  run  the  black  institution.  Ty» 
often  one  hears  criticisms  from  those  in  the 
community  colleges  and  predominantly  white 
institutions  echoing  these  ideas.  In  such 
phrases  aa  "are  they  reaUy  black  schools?" 
"Are  they  reaUy  being  relevant?"  "Aie  not 
they  going  to  soon  die  off?"  In  repuds  to 
the  last  question,  no  they  wlU  not  die.  but 
they  can  be  killed  lest  the  national  black 
community  becomes  more  vigilant. 

BUKks  should  be  aware  these  schools  are 
still  the  only  institutions  run  by  black  men 
which  are  accredited  for  awarding  degieea. 
Black  presidents  outside  the  South  so  far 
have  been  in  community  colleges  with  one 
or  tvro  exceptions,  even  in  heavily  black 
dtiee  such  as  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Detroit. 
If  theae  institutions  are  hooked  into  the 
national  black  ooUege  community,  they  can 
represent  (as  they  always  have)  a  most 
dependable  means  to  maintaining  momentum 
in  achieving  eqtiity. 

Tbe  numbers  game  should  be  In  terms  of 
dollars,  hundreds  of  millions  more  than  are 
currently  available  for  educating  black  youth. 
The  Ideology  Game:  What  Comes  First.  Ideo- 
logical Clarity  or  Technical  Skills? 
Clearly  there  are  dtsagreements  within  the 
national  black  community  about  education 
for  what.  TTie  highest  priority  must  t>e  given 
to  rethinking  what  our  educational  efforts 
are  all  about.  We  must  prepare  Uack  youth 
for  dealing  forcefully  wl«i  their  status  in 
America  without  confusion  and  ambivalence. 
What  kind  of  person  we  are  producing  In 
terms  of  knowing  who  he  is,  is  as  important 
as  the  technical  know  how.*  Clearly  both 
will  have  to  develop  simultaneously  along  4 
variety  of  paths.  Black  educators  must  be 
doing  It  now  while  they  pursue  philosophical 
clarity.  The  unifying  force  should  be  pro- 

•lUeae  lasuea  have  been  dealt  with  at 
more  length  in  another  paper.  "Future  Lead- 
ership Rcfles  for  Predominantly  Black  Colleges 
and  tTnlrerBltles  In  American  Higher  Educa- 
tion-. Daedalus,  Bummer,  1971.  My  own  "Itfe- 
oloty-  le  set  forth  h«i«. 
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ductlTlty.  that  U  getting  bUck  youth 
collage,  keeping  them  there,  and  getting  tbi 
out  with  competence  and  capabllltlea. 
at  them  to  be  sure  will  turn  away  from 
prenlng  needs  of  the  black  community, 
moet  will  not.  The  new  awareness  forces 
self  too  deeply  Into  the  conecloiuness  of 
our  youth.  An  anecdote  makes  the  point. 
A  young  couple  engaged  to  be  married  on 
a  college  campus  went  to  get  an  engagement 
ring.  They  could  not  buy  one  that  had  not 
been  made  in  South  Africa.  They  did  not  get 
the  ring.  Though  this  was  a  black  campus,  Ita 
programs  bare  no  strong  Ideological  focus, 
yet  the  training  of  two  such  young  people  will 
benefit  black  people  eTerywhere  In  the  world. 

If  black  educators  are  making  oonarete 
productive  etToru,  that  Is  producing  larger 
numbers,  chen  their  dialogue  of  disagree 
ment.  If  such  be  the  case,  should  not  Intrui 
on  their  productivity.  Our  wrath  should 
directed  at  those  whose  approaches  to 
nlcal  competence,  whether  in  art,  musltf  or 
science  and  technology,  are  not  produftlye 
or  whose  approach  to  lde<dogy  results  1 
moet  Tlclous  attacks  falling  on  other 
with  whom  they  disagree. 

If  another  person  Is  not  "black  e 
for  you,  check  out  his  program  of  edu< 
for  black  youth.  If  he  Is  being  produc' 
then  do  not  try  to  stop  him  because  he 
not  together".  Stand  outside  bis  door 
recruit  his  trained  manpower  to  your  oa 

There  can  be  Unity  in  Prodtictivity 
diversity  in  paths  to  productivity.  If  th« 
is  large  enough,  we  will  get  enough  tri 
people  to  serve  the  ends  of  any  point  on 
ideological  spectrum.  Without  the  wrlti 
engineers,  doctors,  lawyers,  computer  expe\ 
city  planners  increasing  five  fold,  no 
power  vHll  exist  to  make  any  of  the  drea' 
the  black,  community  for  its  own  development 
come  true.  The  Uist  thing  we  need  is  a  hU  jk 
educational  community  that  is  composed  of 
a  few  strong  leaders  and  legions  of  foUowi  >. 
Strength  comes  when  the  bonds  of  un  ty 
cannot  be  destroyed  by  the  diversity  they  e  t- 
compass.  Minds  must  be  strong  and  forcel  il 
behind  whatever  the  skills.  Strong  minds  i  re 
not  produced  by  uniformity  of  thought. 

PABT  n 
The  goal  of  the  following  section  Is  m<  re 
than  Just  opportunity.  It  Is  educational  p  r- 
Ity.  Opportunity  Is  not  enough  If  a  17  yi  ar 
old's  training  Is  crippled  by  Inadequate  pn  p- 
aratlon  In  Inadequate  educational  Instl  u- 
tlons.  Parity  Is  a  number  of  graduates  s  nd 
professionally  trained  personnel  equal  to 
the  proportion  of  black  people  in  Amerl  a. 
Parity  la  essential  by  the  end  of  this  deca  e. 
The  effects  of  the  institutional  racism  of  1  m 
past  must  not  blight  the  fair  chances  of  bli  ik 
youth  as  they  clamor  for  their  fair  share 
the  trained  manpower  which  wUl  be  runnl: 
America  In  the  year  2000.  If  programs  of 
portunlty  do  not  produce  parity,  they 
have  been  a  cruel  hoax  contributing  to 
tratlon  that  Is  heightened  by  raising  expec 
tlons. 

KDtrCATIOIVaL    PXOOHAMKIMO    rOB    BQUrTT    MO 

OFPOirruMrri 
This  crisis  points  (see  attached  chi 
where  educational  programming  la  vital 
bright  but  educationally  cheated 
youth  fall:  <1)  from  high  school  gradxiatfcn 
through  the  first  two  years  of  college,  a  td 
(2)  from  college  graduation  through  the  fi  it 
year  of  gradtiate  and  profeaslonal  work.  1  le 
poor  quaUty  of  elementary  and  secondi  ry 
education  available  to  most  minority  at  ii- 
denta  puta  them  at  a  distinct  dlsadvanti  je 
In  higher  education  and  necessitates  addi- 
tional counseling  and  Instruction.  No 
of  Improvement  are  seen  In  elementary 
secondary  education  and  with  the  Increasfig 
concentrations  of  black  people  In  our  cent  al 
cities.  North  and  South,  adequate  sunjfrt 
for  Improvement  become  more  difficult, 
catlonal  programming  at  the  Indicated  1»\ 
Is  a  must  If  black  youth  are  to  achieve  edi 
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tlonal  equity.  Without  it,  atudent  aid  will  be 
lets  effective. 

The  admi$tkm»  eriaia  point:  getting  into  the 
ayatema 

The  equity  arg\iment  moves  toward  an 
open  enrollment  system  for  public  higher 
education  at  all  levels  until  equity  la  func- 
tional. 

Open  enrollment  means  no  traditional 
added  on  criteria  such  as  a  specific  test  score, 
a  specific  academic  average  beyond  a  pamilng 
one,  a  q>eclfic  rank  In  class,  e.g.,  the  upper 
third.  If  one  completes  high  school  with  a  C 
average,  he  Is  eligible  for  admission  to  any 
public  college,  not  Just  a  community  college. 
If  a  community  college  is  completed,  one  la 
eligible  for  admission  to  a  four  year  college. 
If  one  graduates  from  a  four  year  college 
with  a  C+  average,  he  la  eligible  for  law, 
medical,  dental  achool,  or  graduate  achool  ao 
long  as  he  has  the  i4>propnata  undergrad- 
uate major. 

Functional  equity  means  that  the  propor- 
tion of  bladu  In  a  state  ought  to  be  enrolled 
and  graduating  In  higher  education.  In  those 
metropolitan  areas  where  they  are  concen- 
trated, they  should  be  enrolled  In  higher 
education  In  proportion  to  their  share  of  the 
population.  If,  however,  blacks  are  through- 
out a  atate  aystem  In  the  appropriate  num- 
bers, that  would  compensate  for  a  smaller 
proportion  In  college  In  a  metropolitan  area. 
Graduating  proportions  la  the  key  factor  not 
Just  how  many  are  enrolled,  but  how  many 
are  at  all  levels.  What  this  would  mean  as  a 
goal  Is  Illustrated  below  based  on  the  1970 
Census  (not  reproduced  In  the  Rxcoao). 
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In  Newark,  M  percent  of  those  enrolled 
and  graduating  from  all  levels  of  higher  edu- 
cation should  t>e  black  Including  doctors, 
lawyers.  Ph.  D's.  etc.  If  the  percentage  la 
less  In  Newark  than  In  the  state  as  a  whole. 

10.7  at  aU  levels  should  be  Involved.  These 
are  conservative  eatlmates  because  the  pub- 
lic school  population  In  the  state  Is  a  higher 
proportion  than  the  population  and  that  pro- 
portion should  be  used  for  the  state  as  a 
whole. 

My  choice  would  be  the  public  school 
population  as  a  performance  standard  for 
functional  equity.  The  fastest  rise  In  enroll- 
ment curvee  should  result  from  pressures  to 
achieve  that  level  of  equity.  In  Chicago  then. 

54.8  percent  of  the  enrt^lment  at  Chicago 
State,  Prairie  State,  and  the  University  of 
nilnots  at  Chicago  shoxild  be  black  as  well 
as  In  the  conununlty  colleges.  If  that  is  not 
the  case,  then  18  percent  of  the  statewide 
higher  education  population  ought  to  be 
black.  If  theee  proportions  are  achieved  by 
1B75.  then  by  1B79.  18J  percent  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  Medical  School  In  Chicago 
ought  to  be  black.  In  fact,  admissions  to 
graduate  and  profeaslonal  schools  should  be 
18  percent  by  1974  since  theee  schools  pull 
from  the  national  population  as  w^  as  the 
sUte. 

Kast  state  and  metropolitan  black  com- 
munity should  determine  what  equity  meeni 
for  them  and  begin  to  pursue  thoee  goals. 
Without  open  enrollment,  however,  "/^Mr'^g 
like  the  increases  required  can  be  achieved. 


Undergraduate  Criala  Point:  Rewtlving  Door 
or  Maintenance  of  Progreaa 

The  first  two  years  of  college  are  orltioal. 
Moet  drop-outs  occur  in  that  period.  A  ma- 
jority of  students  who  return  for  their  third 
year  of  ccdlege  gradiute.  Two  factors  are  d 
paramount  importajioe:  (1)  money  for  stu- 
dent expenses,  and  (3)  an  educational  pro- 
gram to  hcdd  In  rather  than  push  out  stu- 
dents. 

Financial  aid  programs  should  extend  into 
the  summer  before  a  student  oomee  to  col- 
lege or  his  aid  padcage  should  aUow  charges 
to  be  made  for  preparations  to  come  to  col- 
lege, such  as,  clothing,  possible  travel,  and  ao 
on.  There  woiild  be  no  fees  for  tests  since 
they  would  be  given  only  after  admission  and 
for  diagnosis  only. 

The  aid  program  should : 

1.  Free  a  student  from  any  work  require- 
ments for  at  least  his  first  year  of  college. 
Ideally  all  work  ahould  come  In  the  last  two 
years  after  two  succeasfiU  years  of  Achieve- 
ment. 

a.  All  colleges  should  give  the  tfTtwi^^^n 
grant  supp<:vt  possible  in  the  first  two  years; 
reducing  overall  indebtedness  where  loans 
are  used  and  giving  the  student  a  »«»wt..^^|fn 
chance  to  do  his  school  work. 

3.  New  kinds  of  packages  are  needed  for 
older  students  in  metropoUtan  centers.  For 
example,  veterans  should  be  able  to  get  ad- 
ditional money  from  other  programs,  such  as, 
educational  <^>portunlty  grants  and  loaiM. 
Students  over  21  should  have  a  program 
created  with  a  base  of  M.OOO  a  year  in  a 
tax  exempt  stipend  for  full-time  attend- 
ance. Colleges  such  as  Federal  City  Ooilegs 
In  Waahlngbon.  O.C,  reveal  an  enormoui 
backlog  of  older  students.  These  ba<Alogi  an 
a  result  of  the  kinds  of  deficits  cited  earlier 
where  leas  than  half  of  thaw  who  ought  to 
be  enrolled  are  enrolled. 

Educational  Programming:  Prom  tnatitu- 
tional  Boeltm  to  Institutional  Support  for 
Equity 

HlatorioaUy,  except  for  the  black  colleges, 
all  levela  of  the  higher  education  atructura 
excluded  black  people.  The  elementary  and 
aeoondary  schools  crippled  the  education  of 
black  youth  and  then  oollegea  and  univer- 
aitlea  excluded  them  for  being  "unprepared." 
This  vidouB  circle  of  Instltuttonaliaed  racism 
must  be  broken  all  along  th^  line.  Tnnoaalin 
college  entrants  is  not  enough  without  in- 
crea^ng  college  graduates.  Increasing  coUegs 
graduates  is  not  enoiigh  without  increas- 
ing Ph.  D's.  lawyers,  architects,  urban  plan- 
ners, engineers,  doctors,  dentists,  and  other 
health  professionals.  Predominantly  black 
colleges  will  expand  their  role  and  enrollment 
in  achieving  the  goal  of  equity,  but  they 
cannot  do  it  alone.  Higher  education  in 
America  must  follow  the  black  college  model, 
taking  yoimg  people  as  they  oome  and  doing 
what  is  necessary  to  give  them  the  skills 
necessary  to  iMcome  leaders  of  tomorrow. 
£ducatioiial  programing  with  adequate  sup- 
port will  achieve  the  goal. 

1.  Colleges  must  redesign  their  freshmen 
year  programs  for  all  studenU  so  that  they 
will  be  responsive  to  the  needs  of  black  stu- 
dents in  Itfger  numbers.  Remedial  non-credit 
jtrograms  must  be  rejected  because  they  rep- 
resent the  first  revolution  of  the  revolving 
door.  Through  remedial  programs  the  regu- 
lar faculty  avoids  lU  need  to  retrain  itself  in 
better  teaching  and  use  of  more  accurate 
content  in  the  social  sclsnces  and  humani- 
tlee.  All  colleges  generally  designed  their 
freshmen  year  as  a  revolving  door  even  be- 
fore blacks  had  arrived.  Continuation  of  the 
K>I>roach  wiU  have  predictable  resulU. 

2.  Colleges  stunild  receive  a  cost  of  educa- 
tion allowance  for  each  black  student  who 
would  not  qualify  except  via  open  enroll- 
ment. The  express  purpose  of  tbaee  funds  H 
to  support  the  redesign  and  retraining  ot 
tmoxdtr  as  well  as  putting  in  whatever  extra 
counseling  services  are  needed.  For  each  stu- 
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dant  who  dom  not  survive,  however.  ttt»  col- 
lege should  have  to  produce  a  refund  of  a 
portion  of  the  allowance.  Where  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  bla^  students  are  not  sur^ 
vivtaig,  a  eidlege  most  show  bow  it  intends 
to  remedy  tlie  situation  as  a  basis  for  con- 
tinued support  or  not  reee/hte  the  funie. 

S.  Particular  pressurs  should  be  put  on  In- 
sUtutions  to  redo  their  api^oach  to  science 
and  mathematics  instruction.  Too  few  black 
youth  are  majoring  In  theee  fields.  A  major 
effort  should  be  mounted  to  have  the  Na- 
tional Sdenoe  Foundation  make  better  col- 
lege level  Isatmotion  Ui  beginning  edenoe 
oouxees  a  national  priority.  Its  new  program. 
Beeearch  Applied  to  NaUonal  Needs  (RANN) 
is  being  designed  and  carried  forward  with 
the  same  east  of  characters  that  left  black 
people  out  of  the  rapid  development  of  sci- 
entific personnel  in  the  last  20  years. 

The  outlay  of  state  and  federal  funds  for 
grants  for  student  aid  should  project  300,000 
low-Income  black  students  at  a  minimum  of 
$2,000  a  student  for  600  million  dollars.  This 
giant  pool  will  H>proaoh  one  billion  doUara  a 
year  if  America  is  serious  about  educational 
equity  for  Black  Americans. 

In  addition,  the  college  work  study  pro- 
gram should  be  expanded  to  300  million  a 
year  In  order  to  pay  a  better  hourly  wage  for 
part-time  work  In  the  last  two  years  of  col- 
lege and  to  produce  summer  work  for  black 
students  in  smaller  towns  where  there  is  lit- 
tle woilc  available. 

The  cost  of  educational  allowances  for  the 
same  300,000  start-up  pool  would  cost  150 
minion  at  gSOO  a  student.  Again,  this  is  a 
start-up  figure  that  by  1978  would  be  at  the 
level  of  580  million  a  year. 

These  figures  are  put  forward  as  bench- 
maiks  against  which  you  can  Judge  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  efforts  being  projected. 

OaADUATS     AMD     PaOraSSCOIfAL     LEVXL 

cams    ponrr 

National  post-baccalaureate  programs  are 
needed,  directed  toward  recruiting  and  in- 
teresting larger  numbers  of  blacks  to  pursue 
graduate  and  profeeslonal  training.  Too 
many  black  youth  of  considerable  ability  do 
not  even  consider  going  beyond  the  B.A.  de- 
gree. They  feel  a  sense  of  obUgatlon  to  help 
others  in  their  families  ss  well  as  to  avoid 
further  Indebtedness  by  going  forward  into 
law.  medicine,  or  a  PhJ).  What  Is  possible 
can  be  determined  from  looking  at  the  pool 
of  talent  coming  out  of  the  black  colleges 
this  June  and  in  Jime  of  1973.  If  Just  the  top 
20  percent  of  i4>proximately  21.000  BJi.  de- 
grees In  the  bisck  oollegea  went  Into  gradu- 
ate and  professional  school,  that  is  4J00  ap- 
pllcante,  and  if  about  2,600  came  from  other 
schools,  ttiat  Is  ah  annual  pool  of  6,800  to 
7,000.  If  one  made  a  special  effort  to  pick  up 
10  percent  of  the  places  nationally  in  law. 
medicine,  and  dentistry,  one  would  need  only 
6J18  applicants. 

Tliere  were  in  1970:  11394  first  year  Doc- 
tors—1,140  for  10%  black:  4,639  for  first  year 
Dentiflts— 464  for  10%  black:  86,136  first  year 
Lawyeia— 8.614  for  10%  Mack. 

An  Inunedlate  national  effort  would  then 
yield  real  results  in  theee  fields  as  well  as  in 
Ph.  D.  programs. 

A  very  real  crisis  Is  facing  black  American 
equity  In  gaining  the  doctorate.  The  so- 
called  oversupply  of  Ph.  D.'s  is  drying  up 
major  programs  for  the  support  of  doctoral 
study.  Rather  than  redirecting  funds  toward 
blacks,  the  programs  are  being  phased  out. 

The  NDEA  Fellowship  Program  is  iMlng 
phased  out  in  the  Office  at  Education.  The 
National  Science  Fotradatlon  gave  the  last 
new  awards  in  Its  graduate  traineeehip  pro- 
gram In  1970.  In  1973,  the  last  awards  for 
those  already  being  supported  will  be  made: 
1J08  people  are  in  the  program:  in  1969, 
2342  were  In  the  program. 

AU  institutions  of  higher  education  with 
predominantly  black  student  populations 
should  be  aware  that  this  means  that  very 
few  black  doctorate  level  applicants  wUl  be 
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available  In  the  next  five  to  ten  years.  The 

competition  for  the  existing  pool  will  be  in- 
tensifled  and  there  will  be  convenient  ex- 
cuses for  aU  kinds  of  imlversltles  and  indus- 
tries under  pressure  to  hire  more  blacks  with 
this  level  of  training. 

Rather  than  phasing  out  these  programs, 
they  should  be  maintained  and  focused  on 
Black  Americans.  This  decade  repreeents  a 
rare  opportunity  to  do  for  blacks  in  graduate 
and  professional  education  what  lias  been 
done  in  developing  scientific  personnel  tor 
the  space  and  defense  industries. 

RISKXB  IDX7CATION   INSTTrXmOMS  AS   MAJtM 
BISXABCH   BOtTBCXS 

Over  an  eight-year  period,  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  spent  840  million  to  sup- 
port a  team  of  scientists  working  on  an  arti- 
ficial heart.  These  scientists  have  subcon- 
tracted specialized  work  out  to  universities, 
research  institutes  and  companies.  THe  group 
has  involved  physicists,  chemical  and  elec- 
trical englnetfing,  as  well  as  specialists  in 
such  fields  as  hematology  aind  physiology. 

A  great  many  problems  of  direct  Impor- 
tance to  the  black  community  can  use  such 
a  concentrated  effort  with  long-term  fund- 
ing. Sickle  cell  research  la  one  of  those  in  the 
medical  field.  Some  rather  sophisticated  eco- 
nomic development  research  is  also  nseded 
to  deal  with  options  tor  the  development  of 
the  economic  resources  of  Black  Americans 
beyond  Just  a  nation  of  wage  earners. 

Can  nutrition  and  health  in  the  ghetto  be 
improved  through  additives  to  popular  food- 
stuffs m  carry-outs  and  snuill  grocery  shofw? 
Can  the  chicken  and  barbeque  places  which 
dot  the  ^etto  be  a  positive  force  in  nutrition 
without  changing  the  diet? 

Teams  of  nutritionists,  marketing  experts, 
and  legal  experts  should  collaborate  on  how 
to  produce  and  then  populariae  a  new  high 
protein  soft  drink  aimed  at  yoimg  children 
and  teen  aged  mothers  during  their  preg- 
nancies or  a  new  kind  of  Ice  cream  truck 
with  diet  enriching,  ice  cream  at  subsidized 
lower  prices. 

Drugs  are  of  such  epidemic  proportions 
that  a  vaccine  of  inununlaatian  may  be 
needed  and  made  compulsory  annually  from 
age  4  to  age  21.  So  much  greed  is  Involved 
in  the  traffic  that  parallel  amiroachee  are 
needed.  Who  knows  if  such  a  thing  is  pos- 
slbler 

The  NIH  heart  development  model  can  be 
i4>plled  to  predominantly  black  colleges  or 
Indspendent  raeeaitih  groups  made  up  of 
black  professionals  associated  with  a  uni- 
versity. The  grant  making  machinery  already 
exists.  The  problem  is  forcing  a  break  with 
oontlnxiing  to  siipport  those  institutions, 
they  have  developed  over  the  last  26  years. 
Agencies  which  make  grants  for  such  pur- 
posss  should  be  identified  and  pursued  for 
multi-million  dollar  efforts  over  a  decade. 
It  aeems  important  to  put  such  efforts  tn  a 
hiatorieaUy  blaek  college  or  univeraity.  In- 
stitutionolteaMon  for  Umg  term  benefita  of 
black  people  aeevu  more  likely  there  than  in 
the  more  recent  and  lets  eertatn  attuationa 
on  the  predominantly  white  campuses. 

THK  LXCAL  STATUS  OF  THE  BLACK  PXmJC 
COLLZOK  m  THX  BOUTR 

Black  public  colleges  enroll  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  170,000  students  enrolled  in 
predominantly  black  colleges.  Without  than, 
the  pattern  of  building  equity  for  blacks 
would  be  almost  impossible.  For  example,  in 
Tennessee  without  the  public  nrilege.  only 
6.6  percent  of  the  enrollment  would  be  black 
in  the  State  as  opposed  to  11  percent  with 
the  black  public  colleges.  At  least  21  percent 
of  the  ennfllment  in  the  State  ahould  be 
blade.  If  there  was  equity,  the  TTntversity  of 
Tennessse  System  should  have  S/XW  blacks 
enrcdlad  out  of  40300  atudants.  Theaa  would 
be  <n  additUm.  to  the  blaok  itudants  anroUed 
at  Tennessee  State  University. 

The  problem  Is  that  aome  attention  is  be- 
ing turned  to  the  "desegregation"  of  the  pre- 
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domlnantly  black  nimpiisss.  This  attentloo 
ignorea  the  fact  that,  if  white  students  are 
recruited  to  the  currently  predominantly 
black  campuses,  they  cannot  be  at  the  ex- 
pense o(  fewer  blacks  attending  these  schocAs. 
BnroUmant  diould  be  expanded  so  that,  U 
some  whites  are  recruited,  they  do  not  fur- 
ther dimlnlah  the  imdarrepresentation  of 
blacka  in  the  public  higher  education  system. 

Theee  nampusss  cannot  legally  remain  all 
black  or  exclude  whites.  Neither  at  these 
things  Is  true  now.  In  fact,  almast  unifotmly, 
the  iwwinmlnantly  black  campuses  have 
more  white  faculty  than  the  predominantly 
white  canqnisea  have  black  faculty.  Becauae 
of  strong  racial  atutudes  In  the  white  com- 
munity, it  U  more  difficult  to  get  white 
students. 

■ventually,  the  Department  of  Health.  Bd- 
ucation,  and  Welfare  will  require  a  plan  for 
deeegrsgaUon  of  the  public  higher  education 
system  in  each  state.  It  U  imperative  tliat 
the  black  conununlty  in  each  state  have  an 
impact  on  that  planning  process.  Just  as 
the  white  community  protects  its  interests 
in  public  school  deeegregation,  so  must  the 
black  community  protect  its  Interests  with 
theee  black  colleges  and  universities.  The 
plan  should  be  acceptable  to  the  black  dU- 
zens  and  they  should  not  accept  the  easy 
assiunption  that  mergers  of  two  schools  in 
the  same  city  to  the  appropriate  action  to 
take.  Theee  plans  can  meet  the  legal  require- 
ments of  the  CivU  Rights  Act  of  1969  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  Certainly  since  the  Interests 
of  the  black  community  are  a  paramount 
goal  of  these  plans.  It  should  force  access 
through  its  elected  offlclato  If  appropriate 
to  the  planning  process.  In  some  states  the 
primary  higher  education  boards  are  still  aOl 
white  or  has  only  one  black  on  them  in 
states  where  26  to  50  percent  of  the  school 
population  to  black. 

The  main  questions  are  not  the  racial 
composition  of  each  campus,  but  rather: 

1.  Do  blacks  have  equity  to  enrollment  and 
graduation  in  the  state  system  in  propor- 
tion to  their  share  of  the  peculation? 

2.  Do  blacks  have  equity  of  representation 
on  the  decision-making  lx>ards  which  run 
the  system? 

3.  Is  there  a  plan  for  expanding  the  size 
of  the  public  higlier  education  system  to 
acooDunodate  underrepresented  blacks? 

4.  Is  there  a  plan  for  making  up  for  dec- 
ades of  unequal  support  to  the  public  col- 
leges in  a  state?  Recent  figures  are  decep- 
tive, one  must  go  back  beyond  the  equal 
formulas  of  the  last  five  to  seven  years  to 
discover  the  inequities. 

Without  a  great  deal  of  vigilance,  the  larg- 
est po<4  of  black  enrollment  in  the  country 
could  be  "deeegregated"  out  of  a  continued 
fair  share  of  its  places.  Also  educatiooal 
programs  buUt  up  over  years  by  blacks  could 
be  turned  over  to  whites  who  probably  could 
not  run  them  very  well. 

Some  Summary  Queationt 

The  paper  to  thto  point  has  consciously 
stayed  away  from  pressing  a  particular  point 
of  view  or  making  forceful  r»«r»Tnf««.n^^tvw^T 
It  to  important,  however,  that  some  issuee 
be  highlighted  and  they  can  be  accepted,  re- 
jected, or  ignored.  These  issuee  and  the  way 
they  are  stated  can  become  focal  p(^nts  for 
discussion  and  policy  formulations. 

Undergraduate  Financial  Aid  Patterns. 
What  to  the  direction  for  reform  or  new  pro- 
grams? What  specific  actions  need  to  l>e 
projected  for  thto  summer  and  faU  that 
would  be  helpful  to  more  students  entering 
or  remaining  in  school? 

Graduate  and  Profeeslonal  School  Aid  Pat- 
terns. Can  a  counter  effort  be  made  on  the 
phasing  out  of  major  programs  for  gaining 
the  doctorate  Iwfoxe  they  are  shut  down? 

The  future  status  of  the  predominantly 
black  colleges  can  very  well  be  influenced 
for  the  better.  Can  an  effort  to  give  them 
vpeeial  status  as  regional  or  national  re- 
sources be  devtioped?  The  q>eclal  status 
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would  Justify  specUI  direct  faderal  fun^^g. 
Can  tbey  b«  viewed  as  a  potantlal 
•zpandlng  to  aii  enrollment  of  half  to 
qxiarters  of  a  million  by  1985?  With  bui: 
by  tbe  national  black  community,  tbejiara 
an  alternative  to  complete  dependenocion 
predominantly  white  institutions  for 
tton  of  all  our  youth. 

Should  statewide  analysis  of  the  equity 
blacks  In  tbe  higher  education  system 
undertaken  and  an  action  plan  project 
with  time  periods  for  achieving  equity 
out?  Out  of  these  spedflc  state  levti  actional 
there  could  be  recommendations  made  to  legtf 
Islators  or  state  eduostioa  autbOTltles.  | 

Should  speoUlo  non-partisan  Issues  be  prof 
Jected  on  whlcb  aU  presidential  candidate* 
would  be  asked  to  state  a  position?  These 
would  be  stated  as  domestic  tranquility,  pub4 
He  Interest  Issues.  | 

Should  a  policy  statement  be  put  forwara 
projecting  unacceptable  and  Inacoeptabie 
ways  for  institutions  of  higher  education  to 
respond  to  black  students.  e.g..  In  remedial 
programs  which  require  no  fundamental 
change  in  the  institution  and  Its  faculty 
actions  or  In  alternate  pattents  of 
tlon  Involving  major  change. 

The  open  enrollment  and  equity  questl<] 
Is   there   siibstantial   enough  agreement 
its  importance  to  project  it  as  a  policy  IssiJ 
What  about  graduate  and  professional  scbfol 
"open  enrollment"?  Should  programs 
ogous  to  undergraduate  entry  level  progrs 
be  projected   in  professional   and  gradv 
schools? 


KENNETTH  WILLIAMSON  RETIRI 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

or  ixoaioA 
IN  THK  HOUSE   OF  REPRESENTATTVK8 

Wednesday,  May  3.  1972 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  with 
regret  that  I  advise  the  Members  that 
Kenneth  Williamson,  deputy  director  of 
the  American  Hospital  Association  and 
director  of  its  Washington  office,  has  an- 
nounced his  retirement  after  25  years  of 
service  with  the  American  Hospital  As- 
sociatlMi,  the  last  18  of  which  have  been 
spent  in  the  direction  of  the  activities  of 
the  Washington  office.  1 

Ken  Williamson,  whom  I  know  many 
of  you  count  among  your  close  associate^ , 
truly  has  been  "Mr.  Health  and  Hosp$ 
tal»"  in  Washington.  He  and  I  entere 
the  Washington  scene  at  about  the  sam^ 
time  back  in  the  19S0's  and  I  have  al 
ways  found  him,  as  I  am  sure  many  _ 
you  have,  a  source  of  unending  infor 
mation  on  the  health  affairs  of  this  Na 
tion.  I  must  say  that  he  has  contribu.. 
greatly  to  much  of  the  health  leglslatio 
which  we  in  the  Congress  have  enacte 
over  recent  years. 

He  cut  his  legislative  teeth  in  the  d 
velopment  and  perfection  of  the  H 
Burton  legislation  which  was  eawcjkd 
following  World  War  II,  and  which  i_ 
had  such  a  tremendous  Impact  on  let- 
ting hospital  care  to  all  of  the  peopll  of 
this  Nation.  He  also  played  a  key  jMifl  In 
expanding  this  legislation  to  InZude 
Federal  guaranteed  and  sutefilzed 
loans  for  the  construction  of  ff  hos- 
pital  and  health  facilities.  And  Lhen 
this  great  hospital  construction  Ipro 
gram  was  endangered  by  the  _ 
dent's  veto  of  HJl.  11102  in  thelBlst 
Congress — a  bill  which  proposedT  to 
extend  and  expand  that  program-^en 
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Williamson  organized  the  hospital  field 
to  support  the  Congress  tn  overriding  the 
Veto. 

I  could  not  hope  to  recite  all  of  the 
health  legislaticm  In  which  Ken  William- 
son played  a  key  role.  However.  I  think  of 
particular  significance  was  his  imtiring 
contribution  to  the  development  and  en- 
actment of  the  medicare  legislation. 
While  this  legislation  Is  not  without  Its 
problems  clearly  this  could  not  have  been 
accomplished  without  the  full  coopera- 
tion of  hospitals  of  the  Nation.  It  was  not 
only  Kenny's  Job  to  help  mold  the  medi- 
care legislation,  but  he  took  a  great  part 
in  securing  the  full  cooperation  of  our 
Nation's  hospitals,  so  necessary  to  make 
the  program  work. 

Of  more  recent  vintage  was  Ken  Wil- 
liamson's esirly  recognition  of  the  serious 
shortage  in  health  manpower  and  the 
fact  that  drastic  action  would  be  needed 
to  catch  up  this  shortage  if  the  health 
field  was  to  be  able  to  make  good  on  the 
philosophy  accepted  by  the  Congress  and 
by  the  administration  that  health  care 
is  a  matter  of  right  for  all  our  citizens. 

He  Initiated  efforts  in  the  hospital  field 
to  ascertain  the  needs  of  institutions  for 
training  health  personnel,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  area  of  nursing,  brought  to 
our  attention  the  need  to  provide  addi- 
tional Federal  assistance  if  we  were  to 
keep  many  of  the  needed  training  facili- 
ties in  operation  and  to  expand  these 
facilities  to  provide  the  needed  profes- 
sional nurses. 

Just  in  the  last  session  of  the  Congress 
Ken  worked  closely  with  my  health  sub- 
committee in  connection  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  National  Cancer  Act  of 
1971.  and  once  we  arrived  at  a  firm  pro- 
posal to  take  concerted  action  In  this 
area,  he  organized  the  hospital  field  to 
fully  support  the  committee's  bill. 

Ken  Williamson  announced  his  retire- 
ment at  a  staff  meeting  of  the  Wash- 
ington Service  Bureau  attended  by  the 
association's  present  officers.  Stephen 
M.  Morris,  AHA  president,  speaking  in 
behalf  of  the  officers  and  staff,  said  that : 

The  Association  has  moved  ahead  in  these 
last  two  decades  largely  through  the  efforts 
and  leadership  of  Dr.  Crosby  and  Kenneth 
WlUlamson.  WhOe  we  regret  ISr.  Williamson's 
decision  to  retire  early,  we  respect  it.  and  will 
be  calling  on  him  frequently  for  his 
Judgment  and  help  In  this  crucial  time  in 
the  AHA's  history.  Pew  have  served  the 
Association  for  so  long  and  so  well. 

Ifany  of  the  Association^  most  imagina- 
tive and  innovative  programs,  and  eq>eclally 
Its  policies  in  the  public  interest,  are  the 
direct  result  of  Mr.  Williamson's  tireless 
efforts  and  drive. 

Williamson  first  Joined  the  association 
staff  at  its  Chicago  headquarters  in 
December  1943.  following  several  yeat« 
in  hospital  administration  and  after 
having  served  as  assistant  director  of  the 
Blue  Cross  Plan  in  southern  California, 
as  director  of  the  Association  of  Western 
Hospitals.  Following  the  formative  years 
of  the  association  as  an  organization 
representing  all  of  the  Nation's  hospitals, 
he  left  the  AHA  in  1950  to  become  exacu- 
tive  vice  president  of  the  Health  In- 
formation Foundation  in  New  York  City, 
but  rejoined  the  assodaUon  staff  In  1954 
to  direct  its  Washington  Service  Bureau. 

Ken  WilUamaon  originated  the  AHA 
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Journal.  Trustee,  and  organized  a  nation- 
wide movement  for  hospital  auxlllatles 
In  behalf  of  AHA.  He  is  an  honorary 
teUow  of  tb»  American  CoUcce  of  Hos- 
pital Administrators,  and  a  fellow  of  the 
American  Public  Health  Assoeiatlon. 

While  I  regret  that  Kenny  has  decided 
to  retire  from  active  day  to  day  partic- 
ipation with  the  American  Hospital 
Association,  It  is  reassuring  to  know  that 
he  will  still  be  contributing  to  the  efforts 
of  that  organisation  from  time  to  time 
on  a  consulting  basis.  He  assures  me  that 
he  will  always  be  available  to  Memben 
of  the  Congress  and  to  the  appropriate 
committees  at  any  time  to  provide  what- 
ever assistance  we  require  in  connection 
with  health  matters. 


STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  HUTCHISON, 
DIRECTOR,  TEXAS  STATE  EXTEN- 
SION SERVICE  ^ 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  nzAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  May  3.  1972 

Mr,  TEIAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  following  statement  was  dellveied  to 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Agricultural 
Appropriations  by  Mr.  John  Hutchison, 
director  of  the  Texas  State  Extensloi^ 
Service.  I  am  proud  to  count  John 
Hutchison  as  one  of  my  friends,  having 
known  him  for  a  long  time.  All  during 
this  association,  I  have  known  John  to 
be  a  most  dedicated  individual;  most 
knowledgeable  on  his  subject  and  has 
proven  to  be  a  good  leader  of  this  most 
valuable  service. 

The  statement  follows: 

APFBOPaXATIOKS     RXQOSBT     OT     THX     NATIONAL 

AseociATxoir  or  Btatx  UifTv^uxrm  akd 
Xjand-Okamt  Colleobs  roa  trk  Ooorba- 
TivB  ExmrnoN  SBavm  roa  PttcAi.  Tksi 
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hbr.  Chairman,  gentlemen  of  the  commit- 
tee. I  am  John  E.  Hutchison.  Director  of  the 
Texas  Cooperative  Extension  Service,  Texas 
AftM  University.  Appearing  with  me  on  be- 
half of  tbe  state  Cooperative  Extension  Serv- 
ices of  the  Nation  la  Director  Oeoxge  8.  Me- 
Xntyre.  Iiilchlgan  Cooperative  Extension  Serv- 
ice. Michigan  State  University.  We  anweclate 
the  privilege  of  presenting  the  budget  re- 
quest for  tbe  sUte  Cooperative  Extension 
Services. 

In  developing  the  appropriations  request 
for  the  state  Cooperative  Extension  Services 
for  flsoal  year  1073,  careful  consideration  was 
given  to  (1)  the  guldeUitee  set  forth  in  the 
report  of  the  Joint  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agrlciilture,  National  Asaoolatloa  of 
State  Universities  and  Land-Orant  CoUsgae 
Extension  Study  Committee.  A  Ptople  and  A 
Spirit;  (3)  national  concerns  Identified  and 
reported  by  bipartisan  Presidential  eommls- 
slons  and  committees;  (3)  tbe  results  of  a 
national  survey  at  Extension  directors  to 
determine  tbe  program  areas  whlob  they  con- 
sider to  have  tbe  highest  priority  baaed  on 
state  and  national  needs:  and  (4)  suggse- 
tlons  submitted  by  the  Extension  Service. 
United  States  D^artment  of  Agrlcultre. 

The  request  fqr  Increases  reflects  prtorlUes 
for  those  areas  of  greatest  "n^l''"^'  concern 
tn  which  the  Cooperative  Sxtwoston  Service 
has  demonstrated  competence  anil  recom- 
mends a  Isvel  of  funding  which  will  be  re- 
quired to  make  signlflcant  ccDtrlbutlona  to- 
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wanl  the  solution  of  problems  la  eacb  area 
o(  concern. 

Tbe  specific  requeat  for  Increased  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1973  which  we  present  today 
has  l>een  approved  by  the  Extension  Com- 
mittee on  Organization  and  Policy,  the  Divi- 
sion of  Agrleolture,  and  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee— each  a  part  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  State  Unlverames  and  Land'Orant 
colleges.  In  addition,  tbe  request  has  been 
approved  by  aU  stata  Cooperative  Extension 
Service  directors. 

The  highest  priority  need  Is  for  funds  to 
meet  increased  operating  costo  (primarily  for 
salary  adjustmenta)  to  maintain  programs  at 
present  levels.  Por  this  purpose.  $13,000,000 
is  required. 

Tbe  request  Incltides  increases  for  the  fol- 
lowing major  areas  of  work: 

(In  mUllons] 

Increased  opertalng  coats $12.0 

Sural  development 17.6 

4-H  and  youth— 26.0 

Improving  environmental  quality 25.0 

Family  living  prognun  (money  man- 
ment,  consumer  education,  hous- 
ing, health  education,  family  stabil- 
ity, et  cetera) 10.0 

Programs  for  low-lnoome  farmers 10.0 

Ezpandsd  nutrition  program  and  re- 
lated    programs     for     low-income 

famUles    ~    28.0 

1890   institutions 4.0 

Total   Increase  requested 128.6 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  submit  for 
the  record  a  statement  of  Justification  for 
the  request  of  each  of  these  Itams.  In  this 
brletf  summary,  I  would  like  to  direct  your 
attention  to  our  most  pressing  needs. 

XNCtXASB)  OratATINe  COSTS 

Our  highest  priority  need  Is  for  Increased 
operating  costs.  Including  ftmds  for  salary 
sdJustmentB.  We  believe  the  Pederal-State- 
local  cooperative  relationship  which  has  been 
developed  In  support  of  the  Cooperative  Ex- 
tension Service  presumes  increases  In  federal 
funds  sufllclent  to  provide  the  Pederal  Oov- 
ermnent's  pro  rata  share  of  increased  operat- 
ing costs,  including  crttloally  needed  salary 
adjustmento  for  staff  members.  For  several 
years,  federal  impropriations  for  operating 
costs  have  been  Inadequately  to  provide 
for  cooperative  en^iloyees  of  the  Federal 
Government's  share  of  salary  increases  equal 
to  those  providing  classified  civil  service  per- 
sonnel and  with  no  Increases  for  other  oper- 
ating costs.  The  amouat  requested,  $13,000,- 
000.  is  required  to  provide  an  increase  for 
Cooperative  Extension  employees  (Federal 
Oovernment's  share)  equal  to  that  already 
provided  "straight-line"  federal  agency  per- 
sonnel. 

4-H  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive youth  development  programs  ever 
created.  MUIions  have  profited  from  their 
4-H  experiences.  Five  million  of  the  46  mil- 
lion youth  of  4-H  age  (nine  to  nineteen)  In 
tbe  United  States  were  Involved  In  4-H 
Club  programs  dvu-lng  the  past  year.  Grow- 
ing up  U  difficult  for  today's  youth.  Youth 
are  faced  with  many  alternatives  requiring 
them  to  make  many  decisions  which  are 
crucial  to  their  futiire.  The  requirements 
for  education  and  preparation  for  life  and 
their  exposure  to  mass  media  raise  aspira- 
tions far  In  excess  of  those  of  a  generation 
ago.  Peer  pressures  tend  to  Increase  while 
family  Influence  Is  tending  to  decline. 
Stresses  on  today's  youth  are  reflected  by  the 
collective  nature  of  youth  rebellion,  Juve- 
nUe  crime,  drug  abuse,  accidental  deaths, 
and  an  Increasing  rate  of  suicide.  A  basic 
need  of  modem  youth  Is  to  find  useful  and 
viable  social  roles  appropriate  to  their  age. 

4-H  is  ciirrently  providing  the  kinds  of  ex- 
perience which  are  meeting  the  develop- 
mental needs  of  partic^atlng  youth. 
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In  1071,  mnprwlmailely  five  million  (4,864.- 
600)  youth  were  reached  through  4-H  youth 
programs.  Ot  these.  85  percent  are  from  farm 
families:  41  percent ip firom snail townsand 
open  country  areas;'  and  tbe  remainder  from, 
large  towns,  central  dtles.  and  suburban 
areas. 

tn  l$7l.  501.880  adult.  Junior,  and  teen-age 
volunteer  leaders  assisted  with  tbe  4-H 
youth  program.  Additionally,  33,163  served 
as  volimtary  leaders  in  the  Expanded  Nutri- 
tion Youth  Program  In  fiscal  year  1971^ 

The  above  figures  reflect  growth  tn  every 
cat^ory  over  the  jM'evlous  year. 

We  appreciate  esp^claUy  tbe  Increased 
funds  made  available  for  suprport  of  the  Ex- 
panded Nutrition  Youth  Program  beginning 
in  fiscal  year  1970. 

The  need  for  expanding  the  proven  4-H 
program  to  reach  additional  youth  is  great. 
The  $25  miaion  requested  would  enable  tbe 
Cooperative  Extension  Service  to  Involve 
1.000,000  additional  youth  In  4-H  with  the 
goal  of  helping  them  to  prepare  themselves 
for  becoming  happier,  better  adjusted,  more 
useful  and  productive  eltlaens.  The  Increased 
funds  would  mate  possible  tbe  addition  of 
new  programs  for  urban  poor  youth  In  man- 
ual skill  devel<^ment,  health  improvement, 
career  investigation,  communication  skill 
devdopment,  and  cultiiral  education;  the 
employment  of  professional  and  parapntfea- 
slonal  staff  to  provide  leadership  for  new 
educational  programs;  and  the  develc^ment 
and  Implementation  of  a  4-H  servloe  corps 
employing  youth  to  lead  in  community  de- 
velopment and  environmental  Improvement 
projecte. 

aoaAi.  mcvsLoncKNT 

Bural  America  lags  beUnd  tbe  rest  of  the 
Nation  in  per  capita  Income,  available  serv- 
ices, and  governmental  assistance.  En^loy- 
ment  opportunities  are  limited  and  pay  scales 
are  lower  than  for  similar  work  In  metropoli- 
tan areas.  This  situation  prompted  many  of 
the  more  productive  age  groups  to  migrate  to 
urt>an  areas  leaving  a  disproportionate  num- 
ber of  youth  who  must  be  educated  and  sen- 
ior citizens  who  need  special  care.  An  expand- 
ed rural  development  program  Is  needed  to 
close  the  g^  in  qiiality  and  quantity  of  the 
available  services  and  employment  oppor- 
tunities so  that  rural  areas  will  be  attractive 
as  a  place  for  more  citizens  to  live  and  work. 

Tbe  Cooperative  Extension  Service  can 
perform  an  in^Mrtant  role  In  helping  com- 
munities recognize  their  problems  and  op- 
portunities. Identify  and  analyse  alternative 
solutions,  mobilise  resources  within  the  com- 
munity, and  help  them  learn  about  and  take 
advantage  of  tbe  existing  and  developing 
programs  which  can  provide  reeources  and 
assistance  In  solving  their  problems.  Co- 
operative Extension  has  demonstrated  Ito 
effectiveness  in  rural  community  resource 
development  in  many  areas,  but  It  Is  han^)- 
ered  by  limited  resources.  It  has  the  estab- 
lished delivery  system  that  can  carry  out  the 
educational,  motivational,  and  necessary  re- 
ferral function  in  any  community  in  any 
county  in  the  Nation  If  given  tbe  necessary 
resources  in  terms  of  trained  personnel. 

The  funds  requested  wUl  enable  States 
to  greatly  increase  the  number  of  communi- 
ties that  could  be  assisted  toward  tbe  Na- 
tion's goal  of  balanced  growth  and  a  rtiral 
America  which  provides  citizens  a  choice 
of  a  place  to  live  and  work  as  they  strive  to 
achieve  a  fully  satisfying  life. 

ucpaoviMC  KNvnoijrMXHTAi.  qoalitt 

Decisions  that  affect  the  quality  of  our 
environment  wlU  iiKlmately  be  made  by  tbe 
public  at  large.  Rational  Individual  and 
group  decisions  and  actions  based  upon  fact- 
ual Information  will  enhance  the  quality  of 
the  environment  and  the  quality  of  living 
of  people  in  a  community.  RatU»aI  decisions 
can  only  be  made  after  awareness  and  under- 
standing have  been  brought  about  through 
pubUc  affairs  education  rather  than  being 
based  upon  fanatic  expressions  of  opinion. 
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Cooperative  Extension  has  clearly  demon- 
strated ita  capability  of  successfully  conduct- 
ing mass  public  educaUmial  programs.  It  has 
the  frrganliyt-*""*'  framewoi^  which  pro- 
jecte Into  every  community  of  the  Nation. 
Ite  relationship  to  the  land-grant  university 
provides  dlrsct  aecees  to  the  InterdlselpUnary 
resources  related  to  environmental  problems. 
It  can  be  fully  objective  in  pieeentlng  edu- 
cational progranM  on  Issues  as  It  has  no 
vested  Interests  to  protect  or  promote. 

The  funds  being  requested  would  be  util- 
ized to  employ  additional  apeclallBto  In  the 
broad  array  of  dlsdpllnea  related  to  environ- 
mental problems.  Such  spedallsta  an  not 
only  needed  to  support  the  Extension  agents 
conducting  "grass  roote"  educatkmal  pro- 
grams, but  also  to  provide  continuous  coun- 
sel to  varloTis  public  and  private  groopa 
which  make  decisions  having  environmental 
Implications.  In  addition,  there  Is  a  need 
for  the  preparation  and  widespread  dlstrtbu- 
tlon  of  Information  designed  to  provide  un- 
bUsed  public  understanding  of  environ- 
mental issues.  Information  on  the  safe  and 
TTi<nim>i  necesssTy  use  of  chemical  pestlcldea 
and  alternative  methods  of  control  are  ex- 
amples of  such  an  Issue. 

XXPAVDING    rAMILT    LIVING    PBOCSAMS 

The  famUy  is  the  basic  unit  In  the  social 
structure  and  U  «inlversal  to  man.  It  U 
within  the  family  where  values  are  Incul- 
cated which  serve  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously aa  guides  to  future  actions  and  be- 
havioral patterns  of  Ite  mwoabere.  FamUy  U»- 
tng  jtrogmnu  conducted  by  the  Cooperative 
Extension  Services  enoHnpaas  money  man- 
agement. ooDSimier  education,  bousing, 
health  educatlwi.  family  stabUlty,  clothing, 
and  many  other  related  areas.  The  programs 
are  directed  toward  developing  a  famUy  en- 
vironment that  is  conducive  to  tbe  maxi- 
mum development  of  chUdren.  youth,  and 
adulte  as  famUy  membere  and  tbe  productive 
cltiaens  in  society. 

Physical.  Intellectual,  and  emotional 
growth  and  stability  are  contingent  upon 
healthy  Individuals  living  In  a  healthy  en- 
viKmment.  Great  strides  have  been  made  In 
the  scientific  and  technical  fields  of  disease 
prevention  and  health  services.  However, 
great  need  stUl  exlste  In  helping  Indlvldusls 
recognize  the  Importance  ot  and  how  to  be 
responsible  for  their  own  health  and  how 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  health  services 
that  are  or  could  be  avaUable.  This  Is  par- 
ticularly true  In  rural,  sparsely  populated 
areas  that  have  limited  access  to  health  care 

services. 

The  Increased  funds  requested  would  en- 
able state  Cooperative  Extension  Services  to 
hire  qualified  personnel  required  to  reach 
thousands  of  famUles  with  needed  Informa- 
tion in  the  specific  areas  mentioned  to  sup- 
port the  vital  role  of  famUies  In  our  society. 
psoaaaica  >db  Low-mcoia  tilmmmu 

While  much  of  the  agricultural  Industry 
has  prospered,  many  low-income  farmers 
have  been  bypassed  In  otir  technological  and 
economic  development.  Almost  two-thirds  of 
the  farmere  In  the  United  States  (634  per- 
cent) have  gross  farm  sales  of  less  than 
$10  000.  Approximately  haU  of  these  fall  well 
below  the  $8,000  Income  level.  Projecte  con- 
ducted recently  have  demonstrated  that  Ex- 
tension can  dramatically  assist  low-lnoome 
farmere  to  slgnlflcanUy  increase  their  In- 
come through  the  use  of  noniwofesrional 
aides  to  teach  basic  skUls  needed  to  utilize 
existing  resources.  It  has  been  demonstrated 
that  aides  are  most  effective  when  they  serve 
as  a  "middle  man"  between  tbe  Individual 
-m»ii  farmer  operator  and  agencies  offering 
assistance  and  businesses  supplying  goods 
and  services.  Additional  funds  to  expand  the 
iise  of  nonprofessionals  can  help  dladvan- 
taged  faimen,  including  various  ethnic 
groups  snOh  ss  Negroes,  Latin  Americans, 
and  American  Indians,  materially  improve 
their  net  family  income  situations.  The 
funds  would  be  primarily  used  to  employ 
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nonprofMconalB    In    mres*   of   VtM   ooaxrll 
wblch  lukve  a  blgH  Incidence  of  low- 
farm  funlliaa. 

■ZPAIfmO  WUTMTIOW  AND  MXUlTKD  PBOGRAl 

roB  Low-nccom  rAiouKa 

Tbe  fact  tbat  pockets  of  abject  h\ 
were  fo«ui<l  to  exut  In  many  oommunlf es 
throughout  tbe  Nation  and  that  wldespr 
malnutrition  existed  among  all  aodoecono^c 
groups  of  our  society  was  ^nwrmg  the 
shocking  discoveries  of  tbe  decade  of  Sie 
alztles.  Tbe  need  for  effective  nutrition 
cation  has  never  been  more  critical  for 
people.  This  need  Is  Intensified  among  lo^- 
income    families    and    those    with    limit 
education. 

Tbe  employment  of  paraprofesslonal  pri- 
gram  aldee  who  have  been  trained  by  pr{ 
feaslonal  home  economists  In  the  Expat 
Nutrition  Program  has  demonstrated  remarl| 
able  success  In  reaching  the  moet  critic 
hard-to-reach  poor  and  near-poor  audlenc 
A  trained  paraprofesslonal  program  aide 
All  the  need  at  much  less  cost  and  maf  y 
times  greater  effectiveness  than  can 
achieved  by  professionals  alone.  One  aide  oin 
be  expected  to  reach  and  teach  about  100 
families  per  year.  One  professional  h^^ 
economist  can  supervise  and  train  twekty 
program  aides.  As  of  December  21, 1971,  tblre 
were  over  9.000  program  aides  working  wvh 
over  351,000  famUles  which  Included  1, 
000  family  members.  The  youth  phase  of 
Bxpanded  Nutrition  Program  has  invol^ 
over  83.000  volunteer  leaders  working 
4-H  type  activities  in  nutrition  education 
with  nearly  800,000  participating  youth.] 

Increased   funds   being   requested    wifild 
provide  for   an   additional   360  professtnal 
staff  and  an  additional  5,000  program  ifdes 
which  would  be  capable  of  reaching  api 
mately  600,000  additional  families  ann^auy. 


ruNDs  ro>  imuBiifa  axeoTTicss  nose 

X^AltD-OIANT   nfSTlTUTlOlTS 


ISO 


The  Institutions  designated  as  addltftnal 
land-grant  colleges  under  the  provlsloa  of 
the  1890  Amendment  of  the  1863  MorriUlAct 
have  staff  competencies  wblch  are  relr  tnt 
to  the  development  of  educational  progi  ms 
for  certain  special  groups  that  find  th  m- 
selves  in  economic  and  social  dlsadvanti  ^ 
situations.  These  1890  Institutions  loct  Md 
in  16  states  can  make  a  signincant  contrl  m- 
tion  In  helping  many  Americans  acq  ix» 
knowledge  and  skills  necessary  for  then  to 
become  a  part  of  tbe  mainstream  of  sod  ity. 
Last  year  specific  funds  were  provided  for 
the  direct  involvement  of  the  1890  Inst  tu- 
tlons  in  Extension  educational  p: 
along  with  the  1863  Institutions.  The  atdi- 
tional  amount  of  funds  being  requested  is 
needed  to  further  develop  these  p 
and  to  instu-e  that  they  reach  larger 
hers  of  people  who  stand  to  benefit 
these  programs. 

We  respectfully  request  approval  of  Jkhe 
above  items. 


OPEN  THE  BOOKS  ON  LOCI 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGEU 

or  mcBiOAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAI 

Wednesday.  May  3.  1972 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 

troit,   BClch.,   Free  Press  of  Sati 

April  15,  1972,  carried  an  excellent  <  11- 
tortal  oititled  "Open  the  Books  on  Lo  ;k- 
heed"  pointing  out  the  need  for  the  aw 
to  be  followed  with  regard  to  a  Gen<  ral 
Accounting  Office  audit  of  the  $250  t  U- 
lion  Federal  loan  guarantee  for  Lockh(ed 
Aircraft  Corp. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  editorial  clearly  sets  out  the  rea- 
sons for  compliance  with  FMeral  law 
with  respect  to  this  loan  guarantee  au- 
thorised by  the  Congress.  It  also  points 
out  the  fact  that  the  Emergency  Loan 
Guarantee  Board,  which  Is  headed  by 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  John  Connally. 
has  thus  far  failed  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  law  as  set  forth  In  an 
amendment  which  I  offered  to  require  a 
full  OAO  audit  of  this  loan  transaction. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues, 
I  Insert  the  text  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
editorial  at  this  point  in  the  Ricou: 

(Prom  the  Detroit  Pree  Press,  Apr.  15,  1973) 
Ofen  thz  Books  ow  Locxkszd 

When  Congress  decided  to  provide  a  6350 
million  government  loan  guarantee  for  Lock- 
heed Aircraft  Corp.,  It  did  so  with  the  great- 
est reluctance  and  misgiving. 

Now  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  John  Con- 
nally is  trying  to  deny  the  General  Account- 
ing Office,  the  auditing  agency  responsible 
to  Congress,  the  right  to  review  the  handling 
of  the  Lockheed  loan  guarantee.  Controller 
General  Elmer  Staats  says  that  the  three- 
member  Emergency  Loan  Guarantee  Board, 
which  Connally  heads  and  which  admin- 
isters the  guarantee,  is  in  "clear  violation  of 
the  law"  providing  for  the  OAO  to  audit 
government  operations. 

Mr.  Coniuaiy  argued  that  "it  was  not  the 
Intent  of  Congress  that  the  decisions  of  the 
board  be  review  by  the  OAO."  Mr.  Staats,  in 
his  turn,  says  it  would  be  bad  precedent  for 
an  executive  agency  to  deny  tbe  GAO  the 
information  necessary  to  a  thorough  review 
of  the  administration  of  important  funds. 

Mr.  Staats  clearly  has  the  better  of  the 
argument.  Even  the  supporters  of  the  loan 
guarantee  were  plagued  by  doubts  about  the 
wisdom  of  such  a  xise  of  government  funds. 
Many  of  them  were  persuaded  to  cooperate 
only  with  strong  assurances  that  the  meas- 
ure would.  In  the  end,  cost  the  taxpayers 
of  the  country  nothing  and  would  preserve 
Jobs. 

That  decision,  so  deeply  suspect  at  the 
time,  has  not  yet  been  vindicated.  The  record 
of  Lockheed's  performance  on  some  major 
contracts,  particularly  the  C5A  transport 
plane,  leaves  considerable  room  for  doubt 
that  the  national  Interest  required  direct 
federal  action  to  save  Lockheed. 

The  least  that  the  Nixon  administration 
can  do  Is  let  Its  decisions  on  how  and  when 
to  aid  Lockheed  be  subjected  to  continuing 
review  by  tbe  respected  General  Accounting 
Office.  It  might  be  more  peaceful  for  Secre- 
tary Connally  to  operate  without  being  un- 
der the  watchful  eye  of  the  GAO.  but  it  Is 
not  in  the  national  interest. 

Indeed,  Congress  should  insist  that  Iilr. 
Staats  search  his  staff  for  a  corps  of  the 
most  eagle-eyed  auditors  he  can  find  and 
turn  them  loose  on  the  Lockheed  loan.  It  was 
a  dubious  expedient,  and  it  needs  to  be 
watched. 


SELECTIVE  AIR  WARFARE  BY  RE- 
MOTELY PILOTED  VEHICLES 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  CAUroaNiA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVXS 

Wednesday.  May  3,  1972 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  Increasing  risk  to  pilots  and  flight 
crews  caused  by  tightened  air  defense 
and  surveillance.  Indemoit  weather,  and 
Improved  missile  accuracy,  we  may  have 
a  possible  new  solution  in  the  Increased 
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use  of  RPV's — ^remotely  piloted  vehicles. 
Tdedyne  Ryan  Aeronautical,  kicated  in 
my  congreasional  district,  is  a  leading 
manufacturer  of  drones  and  remotely 
piloted  vehicles  and  I  hope  my  Hcnise 
colleagues  will  have  an  oi^ortunity  to 
review  carefully  tbe  f (dlewlng  article  en- 
titled "Selective  Air  Warfare  by  RPV," 
written  by  Jack  O.  Broward,  the  editor 
of  the  Teledyne  Ryan  Reporter: 

Sblktivx  Aib  WAarAXK  Bt  RPV 
(By  Jack  O.  Broward) 
Returning  from  bombing  strikes  over  North 
Vietnam  in  the  closing  days  of  1971.  Navy 
Commander  R.  O.  "Mink"  Ehrman  was 
quoted  by  the  AasocUtad  Prew  aboard  the 
U8S  Coral  Sea  as  saying:  "Prankly,  I  dont 
know  what  effect  our  bombing  had,  the  cloud 
cover  was  so  thick." 

A  five-tour  combat  veteran  in  the  North 
Vietnam  air  war,  squadron  commander  Ehr- 
man disclosed  in  the  interview  that  air  de- 
fenses had  been  "built  up"  significantly 
since  his  last  tour. 

While  his  remarks  were  casual  and  offered 
informally,  they  trace  a  pattern  in  air  war- 
fare today  that  has  been  reinforced  by  the 
statemenu  of  countless  other  combat  pilots 
engaged  In  strikes  over  North  Vietnam. 

In  essence,  the  pattern  imposes  severe 
risks  to  manned  combat  aircraft  fiying  cer- 
tain missions  where  weather,  sophisticated 
air  defenses  and  mission  ranges  are  helping 
stack  the  odds  against  a  safe  i«tum. 

Fortxmately.  there  is  an  alternative.  It  lies 
within  a  concept  now  under  intense  study 
by  Teiedyne  Ryan  Aeronautical  for  the  Air 
Force  Systems  Command's  Aeronautical  Sys- 
tems Division. 

The  study  calls  for  assessment  of  technolo- 
gies for  RPVs  (Remotely  PUoted  Vehiclee)  in 
areas  such  as  materials,  avionics,  manufac- 
tiulng  techniques  and  propulsion.  Baaed 
upon  this  assessment  and  missions  defined 
by  the  Air  Force,  systems  concepts,  prelim- 
inary designs  of  vehicles  to  perform  air-to- 
air,  air-to-ground  and  reconnaissance-elec- 
tronic warfare  missions  will  be  developed. 

Definition  of  necessary  efforts  required  to 
develop  RPVs  as  systems  wlU  be  the  next 
step,  taking  into  account  such  factors  as 
costs,  capabUiUes.  schedules  and  the  techni- 
cal risks  involved. 

A  major  objective  is  the  formulation  of 
a  quantitative  data  basis  from  which  to  as- 
sess RPVs  in  a  tnUy  operational  situation. 

Addressing  the  National  Security  Ponmi 
at  MaxweU  Air  Force  Base  in  May  1971,  Gen- 
eral George  S.  Brown.  Commander  of  the  Air 
Force  Systems  Command,  stated.  "Through 
the  use  of  drones  or  Remotely  PUoted  Vehi- 
cles, we  avoid  exposing  aircrews  to  heavily 
defended  areas.  These  RPVs  can  be  designed 
to  be  light,  relatively  Inexpensive,  and  far 
more  nuineuverable  than  human  tolerances 
would  permit  if  a  pUot  were  aboard.  Re- 
motely "flown"  from  the  ground  or  by  a  pilot 
In  a  'mother'  ship  30  or  more  mUes  away, 
they  can  serve  as  alr-supenorlty  fighters,  as 
command  and  control  and  surveillance  plat- 
forms, for  reconnaissance  or  as  decoys,  target 
markers  and  covert  Jammers. 

"They  could  mount  guns,  rockets  and 
missiles,  or,  since  they  are  expendable,  could 
be  flown  directly  into  the  target." 

Lieutenant  Colonel  William  H.  Stames,  Jr., 
Chief  of  Tactical  Air  Command's  Electronic 
Warfare  Requirements  Division,  supports 
this  view  in  an  article  published  by  Elec- 
tronic Warfare  magazine  in  late  1971. 

"TacUcal  Air  Command's  newest  capabU- 
ity  (tactical  drone  operations)  may  be  the 
catalyst  for  an  entirely  new  and  different  way 
to  conduct  future  air  warfare."  He  concluded 
his  article  by  stating.  "Indications  are  that 
unmanned  aircraft  have  a  definite  place  in 
tactical  operations.'" 
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tt  additional  tasttmony  to  the  values 
served  by  RPV  air  warfare  were  needed,  there 
were  abundant  souroee  available  by  January 
197S. 

Writing  for  Pofrular  Science  magazine's 
mlllion-irius  rsadars.  Ben  Roctvar  directed 
attenUon  to  what  was  termed  by  bis  arti- 
cle as.  the  "WUd  New  W«-ld  of  Drones."  His 
graaphlcaUy  supporUd  {wesentatloD  echoed 
what  a  growing  number  of  mUitary,  aero- 
qmce  and  scientific-technical  authorltiee 
have  been  repeating  In  print  since  mid- 1970: 
"The  newest  age  of  aviation  is  here.  Its 
catalyst  is  most  likely  tbe  Remotely  Piloted 
Vehicle." 

One  of  the  natkm's  most  highly  regarded 
aerospace  writers,  Barry  MiUer.  wrote  for 
Aviation  Week  &  Space  Technology  msgasine 
in  June  1970.  "A  system  i»oJeet  oOlce  was 
recently  set  up  at  Wright-Patterson  (Air 
Force  Base)  to  coordinate  and  plan  USAP 
drone  actlvltlee  over  the  next  decade.  It  is 
investigating  a  famUy  of  drones,  including  a 
sUent,  Jet-powered  aircraft  for  directly  moni- 
toring acoustical  notse  generated  by  trucks, 
tanks,  etc." 

His  article  reported  investigatioos  of  pos- 
sible combat  applications  of  remotely  piloted 
vehicles  by  the  Air  Force's  Air  Systems  Com- 
mand and  Rand  Corporation  In  the  areas  of 
Air  Superiority,  Interdiction  and  Close  Air 
Support,  Reconnaissance  and  Surveillance, 
Command,  Control  and  Communications  and 
other  areas. 

There  followed  in  the  succeeding  18  months 
a  deluge  of  more  than  39  major  articles, 
presentations  and  speeches  on  tbe  subject  of 
RPVs,  offered  through  major  trade-lndustrlal 
and  military  publications  in  tbe  U.S.  and 
abroad  as  well  as  network  television  and  news 
syndicates. 

Air  Porce  magazine's  Associate  Editor, 
Edgar  Ulsamer,  in  October  1970.  led  off  an 
article  by  stating:  "Por  certain  Air  Force 
pUots,  tomorrow's  combat  cockpit  may  be  a 
swivel  chair  in  a  bombproof  underi^und 
control  center.  Prom  there,  a  USAF  pUot  may 
"fly"  by  remote  control  his  alr-superlority 
fighter  or  interdiction  bomber  against  targets 
hundreds  of  miles  away. 

"His  system  will  be  deadlier  and  cheaper 
than  any  manned  system.  Moet  important  of 
all,  these  pilots  will  not  be  exposed  to  death, 
injury  or  capture." 

Bany  MUler  turned  to  the  subject  again 
for  AVWEEK  in  November  1970.  supporting 
his  article  with  drawings  and  photographs  of 
vehicles  (produced  by  "Teledyne  Ryan  Amx>- 
nauticai)  that  are  \n  use  today. 

MlUer  reported  in  this  article,  "The  Cuban 
missile  crisis  proved  to  be  the  final  catalyst 
for  an  aU-out  drone  reconnaissance  effort. 
Shortly  after  an  Air  Force  U-3  was  shot  down 
on  a  mSsion  over  the  Caribbean  Island,  kill- 
ing Its  pilot,  Major  Rudolph  Anderson,  Jr., 
the  government  was  stunned  to  learn  that 
while  an  unmanned  aircraft  might  have  done 
the  same  job,  only  two  drone  aircraft  were 
available  in  the  U.S.  mUitary  inventory. 

"'At  that  point,  drone  reoonnaiasanoe  air- 
craft development  won  presidential  backing 
and  needed  funding."  His  article  reports  that 
two  years  later,  the  Chinese  Communists  suc- 
ceeded m  shooting  down  their  first  Ameri- 
can reconnaissance  drone  after  many  fruit- 
lees  tries,  in  what  had  by  then  come  to  be 
known  facetiously  as  a  "Chinese  WUllam 
TeU"  shooting  match. 

In  a  succeeding  article.  Miller  reported. 
"The  main  motivation  for  resorting  to  RPVs 
is  the  growing  oost  of  modem  aircraft  and 
Inorsaslng  reluctance  to  risk  men's  Uvea  In 
oonventlonal  warfare.  Dtirlng  World  War  H. 
the  United  States  lost  about  40,000  aircraft 
and  about  80,000  crewmen. 

"The   cost   of   theee   aircraft   was   about 
6100,000.  Tbe  oost  of  these  losasa  In  today's 
prices  of  about  $4  mlUlon  per  aircraft  would 
be  a  staggering  6160  billion." 
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Ocntlnusa  Mmer,  "In  World  War  II.  tt  ooet 
about  6100,000  to  klU  a  target.  Today,  at 
the  lower  attrition  rata  aooepted  In  North 
Vietnam,  it  coats  about  the  same.  But  at  an 
attrition  rate  approaching  that  of  World  War 
n.  it  would  ooet  al»ut  610  million  per  target, 
a  measure  of  better  defenses  and  nw«w»t^ 
miiipaa.  delivery  accuracy. 

"ilius,  to  conduct  modem  warfare  with 
manned  aircraft  without  reducing  Circular 
Error  of  Probability  (CEP)  of  weapon  de- 
livery will  rsqalre  dlmlnlshlngly  low  attri- 
tion rates,  eq;»eeially  as  the  enemy  continues 
to  Improve  the  quantity  and  accuracy  of  his 
defense.  The  RPV  offers  poesibllty  of  degrad- 
ing enemy  defenses.  Improving  CBPs,  reduc- 
ing losses  of  trained  pilots  and  saving  manned 
aircraft." 

A  Chicago  8\m-Tlmes  article,  syndicated 
in  December  1970,  contrasts  the  costs  of  a 
modem  fighter  "which  costs  millions  of  dol- 
lars aplsoe  with  an  RPV  estimate  of  about 
6175,000  that  could  offer  a  S50-mlle  range 
and  a  3,300  pound  payload." 

The  article  reports  that  Milt  Thompson,  a 
top  space  agency  test  pUot.  has  actually 
"flown"  an  RPV-type  aircraft  at  altitudes  of 
60  to  76  feet  and  at  speeds  aboire  600  mph. 
He  is  quoted  as  saying  that  operating  an 
RPV  makes  him  as  onotlonally  and  physi- 
cally tired  as  actual  oockplt  flying. 

Physiological  aq>eots  of  the  manned  fighter 
versus  RPVs  is  offered  by  Business  Week 
magazine,  reporting  January  3, 1971,  that  ""In 
many  req>ects,  a  robot  plane  may  perform 
even  more  effectively  than  a  in^n'^i^  aircraft. 
It  could  be  designed,  for  Instance,  for  ISg 
sustained  acceleration,  nearly  double  the 
gravity  p\iU  an  eq>erlenced  pUot  can  briefly 
tolerate. 

"Hie  plane's  tum  rate  ootdd  be  set  up  to 
exceed  that  of  a  manned  aircraft  by  nearly 
100%.  It  could  thus  outmaneuver  even  the 
most  advanced  manned  fighters  over  a  broad 
range  of  q>eeds  and  altitudes. 

"RPVs  could  be  biiUt  of  inexpensive  ma- 
terials, such  as  fiberglass,  and  mended  plas- 
tics." Upgraded  oost  estimates  over  that  of- 
fered by  tbe  Chicago  Sun-Times  artide  are 
projected,  noting  that,  "One  preliminary  de- 
sign of  a  robot  fighter  aircraft— one  that 
would  be  launched  from  a  mother  plane  and 
be  recoverable — bears  an  estimated  price  tag 
of  6360.000.  It  would  weigh  3,600  pounds 
gross,  have  an  18-foot  wingspan  and  Im  able 
to  maintain  Mach  3.5  pursuit  oapabiUty  for 
two  minutes." 

As  in  any  uniquely  new  concept,  design 
configurations,  costs.  i>erformanoe  capabili- 
ties and  specifics  vary  according  to  points  of 
reference  and  autbcxlty. 

Writing  for  Air  Clues  magazine  in  Janu- 
ary 1973.  Royal  Air  Force  Flight  Lieutenant 
R.  W.  Health-Whyte  explores  a  broad  spec- 
trtun  of  values  related  to  RPVs.  arriving  at 
the  conclusion  that,  "The  Firebee  I  Is  a  sub- 
sonic flzed-wlng  Jet  target  aircraft  and  an 
obvious  choloe  for  development  of  RPVs. 

"Similarly,  the  supersonio  Firebee  n  is 
ideal  for  development  as  a  supersonic  weap- 
ons carrier  or  reconnaissance  RPV. 

"Tbe  cost  of  procurement  of  new  aircraft 
and  equipment  for  the  RAF  inventory  has 
now  reached  the  stage  where  even  with  multi- 
national ccdlaboratlon  we  cannot  afford  to 
build  as  naany  eqiUpmento  as  we  need  to 
meet  even  our  reduced  commitments.  To 
maintain  a  credible  conventional  deterrent 
in  Europe  we  must  build  up  the  strength 
of  our  air  forces.  In  short,  we  need  mora,  not 
less,  airborne  weapcm  systems." 

VS.  News  ft  World  Reirart  '"«(r^"t.  In  Its 
Fsb.  38,  1973  edition,  emphasiasd  the  view 
that.  "RPVs  are  regarded  by  Air  Force 
sources  as  a  complentent  to  the  ^^^v^  air- 
craft and  not  a  substitute." 

A  key  logistics  factor  is  described  by  the 
magazine's  report,  related  to  enormous  costs 
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currently  associated  with  wi»wT>«.f  flgMer 
alreraft.  "Sinoe  plaaes  are  boosted  from  thstr 
laun^  railings  by  relets  or  mother  aircraft 
In  flight,  ttksn  would  ha  no  need  for  alr- 
fldds.  They  return  and  land  (or  are  re- 
oovered)    by  parachute,"  according  to  the 


Its  pnsentetlon  continued.  "In  a  guarded 
discussion  of  tbe  BPV,  as  Air  Fotoa  oflloer— 
a  pUot — said,  "nxe  day  ot  antennated  warfare 
is  dossr  ttian  w«  think,  with  machines  fight- 
ing madilnes. 

"But  there  Is  man  to  this  busineas  than 
Jiist  mlUtacy  implications.  It  la  pertactty  poa- 
slbla  that  children  aUve  today  wUl  fly  la  ro- 
bot planss.  The  ApoUo  limar-landlng  craft  Is 
eawntlally  that.  So  is  the  Mariner  satelUte 
circling  Mars.  The  potential  is  unlimited.' " 

Reporting  for  the  San  Diego  Union 
March  31.  1973,  MUitary  Affaire  Editor  Kip 
Cooper  quoted  Teledyne  Ryan  AeRmanttoal 
Prssldent  Laurence  M.  Umbadi's  prediction 
that.  "Air  missions  of  ths  next  10  or  IS  yean 
mi^  be  flown  by  pilots  seated  in  consoles  on 
the  ground. 

"Ttetlcal  Air  Command  is  going  to  l>e  the 
next  big  user  of  the  present  generation  of 
drones,  plus  improvements,"  the  article 
quoted  Umbaeh  as  saying. 

Umbach  said  his  company,  which  is  a 
leading  manufacturer  of  drones  and  re- 
motely pUoted  vcAiloles,  has  also  had  speciflc 
dlseussicms  with  the  Navy  about  using  RPVs 
on  the  new  'sea  control  ships'  of  ths  future. 
Cooper's  article  also  noted  that  the  Air 
Force  is  r^KMtedly  flying  armed  "Teledyne 
Ryan  147  recoonaissance  vehicles  using  air 
to  surface  missUes  and  guided  bombs. 

Of  a  certainty  is  this  knowledge.  Feasi- 
bility for  RPV  applications  supporting 
manned  military  aircraft  has  been  proved. 
One  article  published  in  1971  reveals  use 
of  a  photo  reconnaissance  vehicle  bringing 
back  strike  damage  assessments  In  North 
Vietnam  that  had  previously  been  attempted 
by  two  manned  aircraft  without  success. 

Robert  R.  Schwanhausser,  Vice  President, 
Aerospace  Systems  for  Teledyne  Ryan  Aero- 
nautical, claims  there  is  no  simple  answer 
to  the  question  of  why  this  country  needs 
Remotely  PUoted  Vehicles. 

"The  short  of  it  is  that  we  possess  the 
techiUcal  as  weU  as  pracUcal  capabilities 
and  that  it  is  a  cheaper,  mora  effective  way 
to  go."  He  adds  that  RPVs  are  not  meant 
to  compete  with  pUots.  "It  can  provide  a 
role  under  very  hazardous  conditions.  It  can 
provide  a  lead  role  when  foUow-up  would  be 
provided  by  manned  aircraft.  It  is  ccxnple- 
mentary  to  manned  aircraft  as  weU  as  to  the 
baUlsUc  missus  fleld." 

The  man  guiding  the  l^ledyne  Ryan 
Aeronautical  RPV  study  for  tbe  Air  Systems 
Command.  Schwanhausser  notes.  "A  point 
to  emphasize  is  that  tbe  subject  of  RPV  Is 
not  something  new.  It  has  been  around  for 
many,  many  yean. 

"What  we're  talking  about  today  is  tbe 
application  of  newly  developed  technologies. 
Without  question,  no  major  identification 
win  be  given  to  RPVs  In  terms  of  new  bsTd- 
ware  within  the  next  five  yean.  Within  that 
time  frame,  many  small  projects  will  evolve. 
Out  of  this  effort  will  come  tbe  major  new 
programs  which  could  be  equal  to  the  major 
programs  we  are  engaged  In  today." 

One  of  two  prime  contractora  assigned  to 
the  RPV  study,  Teledyne  Ryan's  efforts  In- 
clude Joint  work  by  RCA  m  areas  of  avionics. 
Just  as  the  coming  age  of  Remotely 
Piloted  Vehicles  has  been  heralded  through- 
out the  world  during  the  past  18  months, 
thera  is  certain  knowledge  that  current 
studies  will  point  the  way  for  this  new  era. 
And  men  like  Navy  Commander  "&Qnk" 
Ehrman  may  someday  "fiy"  their  missions 
hundreds  of  miles  from  the  combat  environ- 
ment in  the  ralatlve  safety  of  a  "cockpit" 
swivel  chair. 
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ANCHORAOE-FAIRBANKB  JOINT 

RESOLUTIONS 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 


or 
IN  THX   HOUSE  OF  REPRK8ENTA1 

Wednesday,  May  3.  1972 

Mr.   BEQICH.  Mr.   Speaker,   we\ln 
Alaska  are  natursdly  Interested  in  dev^- 
opment  of  our  public  works  facllitl( 
Alaska  is  a  huge  region,  and  though  we 
have  done  much  to  fulfill  our  pub) 
works  needs,  a  great  deal  more 

In  connection  with  this  I  have  recent- 
ly received  copies  of  four  Joint  resolutions 
passed  by  the  city  councils  of  the  cities  of 
Anchorage  and  Fairbanks,  Alaska.  Be- 
cause the  developmental  needs  in  Alaska 
are  so  great,  development  with  foresight 
regarding  preservation  of  our  environ- 
ment, I  wish  to  include  in  the  Record 
for  my  colleagues'  attention  copies  of 
these  four  Important  Joint  resolutions. 

The  resolutions  desJ  with  requests  for 
appropriations  and  allocation  of  grants 
for  saJiitary  sewer  systems,  and  for  the 
improvement  and  extension  of  mimici- 
paUy  owned  water  sjrstems.  Additionally, 
these  resolutions  concern  the  need  for 
ofDce  building  construction  and  the  need 
for  improved  parking  facilities. 

The  resolutions  follow: 

ANCRORAOX-FAIJtBANKS  JOINT  RaSOLXTTION  NO. 

A/F  7-73 
A  resolution  urging  the  adoption  and  alloca 

tlon  of  grants  for  sanitary  sewer  systems 

Whereas,  there  Is  a  continuing  need  In 
Alaska  for  Improvement  and  expansion  of 
sanitary  sewer  collection  and  treatment  sys-j 
tema,  and 

Whereas,  the  capital  f\inds  demands  fo: 
the  construction  of  such  Improvements  ant 
expansions  exceed  available  local  funds,  anc 

Whereas,  the  provision  for  this  importani 
utUlty  Is  of  both  State  and  federal  Interest 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  by  the  CouU' 
ells  of  the  City  of  Anchorage  and  the  City  o: 
Fairbanks,  in  joint  session:  That  the  8tat4 
of  Alaska  and  federal  government  are  urge<l 
to  appropriate  and  allocate  adequate  fundi 
for  State  and  federal  participation  in  th< 
sanitary  sewer  Improvement  expansion  pro- 
grams In  Alaska. 

Copies  of  this  resolution  shaU  be  distrib- 
uted to  the  Governor  of  Alaska,  the  Alasks 
Legislature,  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur 
ban  Development,  U.S.  Environmental  Pro 
tectlon  Agency,  and  members  of  the  Alasi 
Delegation  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Passed    and   approved,    this    17th   day 
March,  1B72,  in  Anchorage,  Alaska. 

Anchobaok-Faobanks  Joint  Rxsolution  n4 
A/F  No.  a-72 

A  resolution  urging  the  appropriation  of  1 
eral  funds  to  assist  In  the  improvement  i 
extension    of    municipally    owned    wat 
systems 

Whereas,  the  Cities  of  Anchorage  and  Fa: 
banks,  as  well  as  other  cities  In  the  & 
of  Alaska,  are  experlenclnf;  an  unpreceden 
growth  and  resultant  denumd  for  munlcl||il 
water  source  and   distribution  system 
provement  and  expansion,  and 

Whereas,  the  cost  to  meet  such  demand 
a  financial  burden  greater  than  can  be  a1 
•orbed  by  municipal  water  system  fimds. 

M^ereas,   the   public  supply   of  water 
mandatory  to  the  health  and  safety  of 
cities  of  the  State,  and 

Whereas.  Alaska  has  unique  and  un^ 
problems  In  that  most  of  the  basic  water  syS' 
terns  are  only  now  being  built, 


EXTBI^SIpNS  QF  REMARKS 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the 
Councils  of  Anchorage  and  Fairbanks,  In 
Joint  session,  urge  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  to  give  special 
consideration  to  the  development  of  a  fund* 
Ing  program  that  will  take  cognizance  of  the 
special  Bxianclal  problems  confronting  mu- 
nicipally owned  water  systems  In  Alaska. 

Copies  of  this  resolution  shall  be  distrib- 
uted to  the  Secretary,  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development.  In  Washington, 
D.C,  Members  of  the  Congressional  Delega- 
tion. Washington.  D.C,  the  Governor  of 
Alaska,  and  all  Members  of  the  Alaska  Legis- 
lature. 

Passed  and  approved  this  17th  day  of 
March.  1972. 


May  3,  1972 


Ing  and  Currency,  Senator  Mike  Oravel,  Sen- 
ator Theodore  Stevens  and  RepreaentatlT* 
Nicolas  Beglch. 

Passed  and  approved  by  the  City  Councils 
of  the  city  of  Anchtawge  and  City  of  Fair- 
banks. Alaska,  this  17th  day  of  March,  1073. 


Amchokaok-Faobanks  Joint  Rbsolution 
No.   A/F   No.   4-72 
resolution  iirglng  the  approval  of  Federal 
Office  building  construction  in  Anchorage 
and  Fairbanks 

Whereas,  existing  Federal  office  buildings 
In  Anchorage  and  Fairbanks  are  inadequate 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Federal  agencies  of 
the  req>ective  areas,  and 

Whereas,  leglslaUon  Is  pending  in  the  Con- 
gress to  broaden  the  programs  for  acquisition 
akid/or  lease  of  Federal  office  buUdings,  and 
If  Whereas,  approval  of  this  legislation  would 
Jprovlde  the  authority  under  which  Federal 
pffice  buUdlng  can  be  accomplished  in  An- 
Ichorage  and  Fairbanks,  and 
I     Whereas,  to  best  serve  the  public  these  new 
Federal   office   buUdlngs  should   be   located 
within  the  central  business  districts  of  the 
respective  oommunltlee, 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  coun- 
cils of  the  cities  of  Anchorage  and  Fairbanks 
in  Joint  session  that  approval  of  appropriate 
amendment  of  the  Public  Building  Act  of 
1969  to  provide  for  flnanrlng  the  acquisition 
and  construction  of  Federal  public  buildings 
Is  urged,  and  sites  for  the  Anchorage  and 
Fairbanks  Federal  office  buildings  should  be 
In  the  central  business  districts  of  the  respec- 
tive communities. 

Copies  of  this  resolution  shall  be  sent  to 
the  Public  Works  Committees  of  the  Con- 
gress; Administrator,  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration. Washington.  D.C;  Regional  Ad- 
ministrator, General  Services  Administra- 
tion. Auburn,  Washington:  and  the  Alaska 
Delegation  in  Washington,  D.C 

Passed  and  approved  this  17th  day  of 
March.  1972. 


Anchobaok-Faobanks  Joint  RKsoLimoN 

No.  A/F  3-72 

A  resolution  of  the  citlea  of  Anchorage  and 

Fairbanks,  Alaska,  endorsing  House  Besolu- 

Uons  No.  9360  and  9361 

Whereas,  H.R.  9360  would  amend  the  Urban 
Mass  Tranq;>ortation  Act  of  1964  to  author- 
ise grants  and  loans  to  States,  local  public 
bodies  and  agencies  thereof  for  parking  proj- 
ects and  facilities;  and 

Whereas  HH.  9361  would,  imder  certain 
conditions,  authorlae  cities  to  use  monies 
apportioned  to  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Sys- 
tem for  construction  of  parking  projects  and 
facilities  in  connection  therewith;  and 

Whereas,  the  cities  of  Anchorage  and  Fair- 
banks, Alaska,  because  of  unpirecedented 
growth  are  suffering  from  a  critical  shortage 
of  parking  faculties,  both  on-street  and  off- 
street;  and 

Whereas,  passage  of  the  above  House  Reso- 
lutions would  do  much  to  alleviate  the  exist- 
ing traffic  congestion  in  the  central  business 
districts  of  Anchorage  and  Fairbanks,  Alaska. 

Now,  therefore,  bt  It  resolved  by  the  city 
councils  of  Anchorage  and  Fairbanks: 

1.  niat  the  City  Councils  of  Andxirage  and 
Fairbanks,  Alaska,  respectively,  endorse  pas- 
sage of  House  Basdutions  No.  ftsaq  and  9361. 

a.  That  a  copy  of  tibia  reaoiutloii  be  scat  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 


NATIONAL  HEALTH  INSURANCE 
PROGRAM 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or  PBNN8TI.VANIA 
m   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVEB 

Wednesday,  May  3.  1972 

Mr.  OAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  issue 
of  a  comprehensive  national  health  in- 
surance program  Is  one  which  is  receiv- 
ing increasing  attention  in  the  public 
press  and  news  media.  It  is  an  issue  which 
will  oontinMe  to  grow  in  importance  since 
it  affects  the  lives  of  practically  every 
American. 

Mr.  George  Meany,  president  of  the 
AFL-CIO,  recently  addressed  the  Health 
Care  Conference  of  the  United  Steel- 
woiicers  of  America  on  this  most  im- 
portant issue,  and  I  would  like  to  insert 
into  the  Record  the  text  of  his  remaps 
for  the  informaticD  of  my  colleagues: 
AooRxas    Bt    AFIi-CIO    Pbxsidknt    Okokgx 

MXANT 

About  a%  years  ago.  President  Abel  kindly 
invited  me  to  speak  at  an  Industrial  Union 
Department  conference  on  "The  Crisis  in 
Health  Care." 

That  conference  focused  public  attention 
on  the  need  for  comprehensive  national 
health  insurance.  It  also  pointed  up  some 
distressing  facU  about  the  health  care  many 
Americans  receive  or  don't  receive. 

In  the  intervening  time,  many  others — 
even  President  Nixon — have  discovered  the 
health  care  crisis. 

It  Is  important,  then,  for  lu  to  consider 
where  we  are  today.  The  health  care  crisis 
is  stiU  with  us — and,  if  anything,  it  is  getting 
worse. 

Natlooal  health  Insxirance  hasn't  been  en- 
acted. Millions  of  Americans  are  deprived 
of  even  the  most  basic  health  services.  Medi- 
cal costs  continue  to  soar — creating  a  vast 
gap  between  the  health  care  American  fami- 
lies need  and  the  care  they  can  afford. 

That  is  why  the  entire  trade  union  move- 
meat  U  united  behind  the  National  Health 
Security  bUl  introduced  by  Congresswoman 
Martha  Griffiths  and  Senator  Edward  Ken- 
nedy. 

It  Is  the  mUy  bUl  that  meeU  these  tests: 

Provldes  quaUty  medical  care  for  all  Amer- 
icans as  a  right; 

Controls  costs; 

Emphasises  prevenUve  care  to  keep  people 
well,  instead  of  Just  treating  them  when 
they  are  siek; 

Would  transform  the  health  care  system 
from  an  uncoordinated  wasteful  one  Into  a 
system  that  maximises  the  resourcee  that  are 
available  for  the  benefit  of  all  Americans: 

Reliae  on  proven  ways  of  providing  better 
care  for  more  people — such  as  prepaid  group 
practice  plans;  and 

Eliminates  the  costly  middleman — the  in- 
surance companies  with  their  gluttonous 
proflu,  and  their  poUeiae  that  only  an  attor- 
ney can  read  and  their  high  expenses  for 
advertising,  executive  salaries  and  commis- 
sions. 

We  are  Justly  proud  of  the  Health  Secu- 
rity program.  But  Just  because  th(>  trade 
union  movement  has  !ts  own  proposal  in 
the  fight  for  national  health  insurance 
doesn't  mean  that  we  have  Ignored,  the  other 
proposals. 
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We  try  to  keep  an  epen  islad.  8o  we  have 
esainined  dosaly  the  proposals  of  the  Nixon 
AdmlnlitratioD,  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation and  the  commercial  health  insur- 
ance companies. 

While  nn  oonfldeat  that  other  speakers 
will  go  mto  mom  detaU  oa  these  prcqwaal*— < 
and.  for  that  matter.  Health  Becurtfey — I 
would  like  to  give  you  an  Kdsa  cf  wl»at  our 
opponents  are  proposlag  and  what  they  are 
saying  about  Health  Seciu^ty. 

First,  the  proposal  of  the  NUon  Admin- 
istration. 

It  is  wrong  to  caU  President  Nixon's  pro- 
posal naUy  his.  It  was  written  with  the 
insiirance  companies,  not  health  consumers, 
chiefly  in  mind.  There  isn't  one  thing  in 
the  Administration  blU  that  the  insurance 
companies  cant  lite  wUll  and  get  fat  on. 

It  seems  to  me,  that  there  is  real  cause 
for  concern  when  people  Uke  Clement  Stone — 
the  son  of  the  BepuUlioan  fat  eat  insurance 
executive  from  Chicago— are  called  in  to 
help  write  a  federal  health  Insurance  pro- 
gram. 

Stone's  daddy — ^W.  Clement  Stone— has  two 
claims  to  fame:  he  boasts  about  contribut- 
ing a  million  dollars  to  Republican  candi- 
dates; and  secondly,  that  his  Insitrance  com- 
pany— Combined  Insurance  Company — is 
notorious  for  writing  policies  that  are  long 
on  profits  and  short  on  benefits. 

The  more  "respectable"  companies — and  I 
Bi^  that  in  quotes^helped  to  write  the 
Nixon  proposal.  The  big  boys — Aetna,  Oc- 
ddsntal.  Mutual  of  Omaha — want  to  make 
s\ire  that  they  get  a  big  piece  of  the  na- 
tional health  Insxirance  pie. 

And  the  Nixon  Administration  to<4c  care 
of  them.  Its  health  insurance  bUl  reads  like 
an  Insurance  policy — deductibles,  oolaaur- 
ance,  exclusiona.  limiUtiona,  "high"  risks, 
"low"  risks.  In  oUmt  words,  business  as 
usual,  and  the  health  consumer  pays  the 
bUl. 

That  philosophy  Is  unacceptable  when  we 
are  talking  about  health  care  for  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

Let  me  give  you  Just  two  examples  of  how 
the  Nixon  Administration  Is  pra>t«cting  the 
insurance  companies. 

When  Pree:dent  Nixon  announced  his  na- 
tional health  insurance  program — and,  be- 
lieve me,  he  iised  aU  the  right  words,  like 
"health  care  for  all"  and  "reform" — he  said 
ttiat  insuranoe  companies  were  going  to  be 
regulated  by  the  federal  government. 

Now  that's  something  the  labor  movement 
has  been  after  for  many  years — rsgulatton 
of  Insurance  companies.  The  states  are  '%up- 
poeed  "  to  regulate  Insurers.  AotoaUy,  with 
the  exception  of  three  or  four  states,  the  m- 
surance  coa4>anies  have  regulated  the  states, 
not  vice  versa. 

WeU.  the  insuranoe  company  big  boys  were 
worried  that  PrssMent  Nixon  meant  it  vmen 
he  saM  they  were  going  to  be  reguUted. 

They  haven't  learned  what  we  in  the  labor 
movement  learned  a  long  time  ago.  What  the 
Nixon  Admuustratlon  says  and  what  it  does 
are  two  diametrloaUy  (^postte  things. 

The  Department  at  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  sent  over  to  the  White  Hbnae  the 
flnt  draft  of  the  so-caUed  rsgiilatlons.  The 
Wmta  House  sent  them  iMck.  Too  tough.  It 
seema  that  the  HEW  staff  had  things  mtzad 
up— they  proposed  to  protect  the  eonsuniBr. 
but  the  White  House  wanted  to  protect  the 
insuranoe  companies. 

So  every  couple  of  weeks  Secretary  Richard- 
son would  tell  the  preas  or  a  oongraaslonal 
oommittee  that  the  tegnlatlons  would  be 
out  next  week,  lliat  went  on  for  seven 
months. 

And  when  the  regulatiuui  flnaUy  w«re  an- 
nounoed.  It  was  buslnen  as  usual,  again. 
In  other  words,  the  Administration  was  giving 
the  Job  back  to  the  states,  althou^  the  only 
reason  for  na^cmal  regulations  is  that  tha 
states  cant  or  won't  do  it  properly.  Out- 
manned,  understaffed,  poorly-flnanced  sUte 
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regulati^  sgnnntas  have  been  trying  to  keep 
track  of  oonglomerat*  Insuxeza.  with  their 
retinues  of  hlgh-prlo6d  lawyers,  sliarp-pencir 
acootrntants  and  teams  of  pnbUc  reUtlons 
expirta.  I  dont  have  to  tell  you  who  Is  wln- 
alngtbatone. 

Tlie  Nixon  AdmUUstnUon  did  predaely 
What  the  insuranoe  oompanles  wanted  done. 
It  gave  the  regulatory  power  to  tba  states. 
Of  oouiae,  tbt  companies  arent  afraid  that 
the  Kixon  Administration  would  be  asalous 
regulators,  but  they  are  scared  to  death  about 
what  would  happen  when  a  new  Adminis- 
tration— one  concerned  about  the  consum- 
er— comes  into  olBoe. 

But  that* s  Just  one  exan^tle.  I  promised 
you  two. 

HEW  is  covering  up  the  fuU  story  on  how 
the  private  insurance  oompanles  imdezmlned 
Medicare,  squandered  millions  of  dollars, 
padded  expense  acooonts  and  payrolls,  failed 
to  che^  on  ftaud  and.  In  general,  have  tried 
to  ruin  a  program  to  help  the  nation^  senior 
dttasas. 

The  Up  of  the  Icebeig  has  been  found  by 
ATL-CIO  staff  members.  And  It  is  not  Just 
the  fly-by-night  oompanles  that  are  In- 
volved. It  is  the  so-called  "respectable"  com- 
panies. 

Aetna — ^whlch  has  free  and  easy  access  to 
the  highest  levels  of  government — was  found 
to  have  made  an  estimated  68.3  minion  In 
duplicate  payments  in  28  months.  Tbey  paid 
out  another  $1.8  million  in  Medicare  funds  la 

excess  of  reasonable  charges.  

When  theae'facte  were  first  revealed,  HEW 
and  Aetna  quickly  reassured  the  pubUc  that 
these  "errors"  had  been  taken  care  of.  But 
no  refunds  were  made  of  the  •8.2  million  in 
dupUcate  payments.  The  overcharges  were 
not  returned  to  Medicare.  Tnttsad  the  over- 
charges help  force  an  increase  in  the  premi- 
ums  and  dsduoUblas  paid  by  the  elderly. 

HEW  may  oonsider  the  case  eloeed,  but 
the  American  people,  who  pay  for  the  Medi- 
care program,  consider  the  case  still  open. 
Medicare  is  only  a  smaU  part  ot  Aetna's 
health  Insurance  business.  And  If  that  ac- 
counted for  64.6  million  in  squandered 
funds,  can  you  Imagine  how  much  was 
wasted  in  their  entire  health  business? 

Aetna  Is  only  one  of  the  conqMnies  in- 
volved. There  are  others.  Mutual  of  Omaha, 
for  example.  q)ent  nearly  $1  million  In  cost 
over-runs  for  Medicare  contracts.  In  addi- 
tion, they  were  short  about  $6  mllUon  In 
overpayments  Mutual  of  Omaha  bad  made 
to  nursing  homes  and  liospltals. 

Tou  know.  Mutual  of  Omaha  sponsors  a 
pretty  good  television  show,  "Wild  King- 
dom", that  many  of  our  children  and  grand - 
chUdren  watch.  WeU,  "WUd  Kingdom"  Is  the 
only  phrase  I  know  tbmt  describes  their  in- 
surance practices. 

Perhi^M  the  worst  offender  of  the  Insur- 
ance companies  is  Occidental — loyal  friend 
of  Governor  Ronald  Reagan  of  California. 
These  are  the  problems  the  auditors  discov- 
ered: 

1 — Occidental  paid  about  $3.2  million  to 
certain  physicians  and  medical  groups  with 
past  histories  of  defrauding  Medicare,  or  "vho 
were  under  investigation  for  possible  fraud, 
or  had  past  histories  of  irregular  btlUng 
practices.  As  a  result,  the  propriety  of  these 
paymento  is  in  qusstlon. 

2— Occidental  permitted  unauthorized  peo- 
ple to  approve  claims  from  these  question- 
able sources. 

8— Occidental  paid  about  $487,000  in  ex- 
cessive claims  for  physician  vlslto  to  pa- 
tlenta  In  nursing  homes. 

4 — ^By  bad  money  management.  Occidental 
cost  Medicare  $168,000  a  year  in  interest  pay- 
ments from  banks. 

6 — In  nearly  one<^uarter  of  the  cases  In 
which  Occidental  paid  claims  for  the  rental 
of  what  is  called  durable  medical  equip- 
ment— wheelchairs,  braces  and  the  like — the 
rental  price  exceeded  the  purchase  price. 
What  this  adds  up  to  is  mllUons  of  dol- 
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lars  wasted  by  insurance  oompanles.  And 
there  are  many  more  cases  an^y  docu- 
msnted. 

On  top  of  the  p»*"'"nt  the  insurance  com- 
panies have  wasted  through  Medicare,  what 
does  President  Nixon  propose  to  dof  He 
wants  to  give  the  same  oompanles  bilUons  to 
waste  through  what  he  calls  national  health 
losuraaoe.  Of  course,  it  Isnt;  it's  the  sams 
<dd  insurance  oon^iany  gravy  train. 

The  Axlministration  bill  would  r^y  on  in- 
surance oompanles  which  have  proven  them- 
selves IncHwble  of  »i«^i««Tt.Ting  even  a 
limited  national  health  program  like  Medi- 
care, bisurance  oompanles  exist  f w  tha  pur- 
poee  of  making  a  proflt.  But  ttie  goal  of  na- 
tional health  insurance  should  not  be  profit. 
That  goal  ahould  be  good  health  care  for  aU 
Americans. 

And  the  Nixon  biU  wouldnt  begin  to 
provide  that. 

It  would  be  a  bureaucratic  nightmare. 
Thirty-flve  different  categories  of  health 
benefits  would  be  established — 86.  On  top  of 
that  there  are  1500  Insuranoe  cmnpanles 
with  separate  forms,  differing  deductibles 
and  varying  degrees  of  req>onaibUlty  and  con- 
cern for  the  policyholder.  Elaborate  means 
teste  woiUd  be  established  to  determine 
which  class  of  health  care  a  family  is  entitled 
to^teste  that  would  be  revised  every  six 
months. 

Contrast  that  with.  Health  Security. 
Doctors  who  choose  to  be  paid  on  a  capita- 
tion basis  would  fUe  one  form  a  year  for  a 
family — ^not  a  form  every  time  a  member  ot 
the  family  was  sick. 

The  Administration  calls  Health  Security 
a  "monolith."  Then,  they  say.  Health  Secu- 
rity wlU  take  away  the  patient's  right  to 
choose  his  doctor  and  the  doctor's  right  to 
choose  how  he  wante  to  practice  medicine. 
That's  just  more  baloney — more  scare  prop- 
aganda. I  don't  know  where  they  get  their 
propaganda,  but  Health  Secimty  offers  more 
"freedom  of  choice"  for  patients  and  physi- 
cians than  any  other  program.  This  Includes 
prepaid  group  practice,  fee-for-service  physi- 
cians and  virtually  every  other  form  of 
delivering  health  care  yet  devised.. 

Prepaid  group  practice  is  emphasized  by 
Health  Security,  because,  as  I  said  earlier,  it 
Is  the  best  way  to  provide  care.  President 
Nixon  agrees — at  least  verbally. 

One  of  the  most  disturbing  aspecte  of  the 
Nixon  health  program  Is  its  blanket  endorse- 
ment of  "for-profit"  Health  Maintenance 
Organizations,  which  are  similar  to  prepaid 
group  practice  plans. 

What  they  are  trying  to  do  is  deviously 
simple.  It  is  Just  another  foot  In  the  health 
care  door  for  Insurance  companies. 

A  year  ago.  the  AFL-CIO  Executive  Coun- 
cU  said,  and  I  repeat  today:  "The  profit- 
making  philosophy  of  the  market  place — to 
make  money  for  those  who  provide  and 
finance  medical  services — is  not  an  accept- 
able phUoeophy  for  medical  care." 

On  this  basis,  and  because  of  ite  failure  to 
provide  a  single  standard  of  high  quality 
medical  care  for  aU  Americans,  we  com- 
pletely reject  the  Nixon  Administration 
proposal. 

It  would  be  easy  to  dismiss  the  health 
instirance  industry  bill — the  so-caUed 
Healthcare  proposal — ^for  the  same  reasons 
as  the  Nixon  bill.  Except  for  one  thing: 
everything  that  is  bad  about  the  Nixon  bUl 
is  worse  in  the  Insurance  industry  bill.  May- 
be, Just  maybe,  the  reason  they  made  their 
bill  so  bad  is  to  make  the  Nixon  blU  look 
good. 

It  is  the  classic  example  of  how  insurance 
oompanles  operate.  They  would  take  aU  the 
so-caUed  good  risks — the  young,  healthy, 
middle-class  people  a^o  would  probably 
make  fewer  claims — and  leave  the  poor  risks 
to  the  government.  By  insurance  company 
standards,  anyone  is  a  "poor  risk"  if  they 
are  poor,  if  they  are  a  member  of  a  minority 
group,  if  they  are  over  60,  if  they  are  a 
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female  head  of  a  household  or  If  they  wei 
bom  m  a  foreign  country. 

That  would  work  the  opposite  of  ths 
natkMial  health  liisuranoe  sbotild  work, 
element  of  "risk"  tiiould  be  s|n«ad  tb: 
out  the  entire  society  to  reduce  costs.  U: 
both  the  Nlzon  and  insutmnce  Industry  b 
the  cost  to  the  federal  government  of 
vldlng  health  care  for  the  poor  would 
ezcesslTs,  difficult  to  administer  and 
ful. 

One  of  the  arguments  to  union  people 
the  Insurance  companies  use  in  favor  of 
bill  goes  something  Iflce  this:  unions  Bh< 
be  free  to  bargain  for  better  health  benefit 
for  their  members.  That  may  sound 
able,  but   it  really   Isnt.   Health   Seourli 
would  provide  better  health  benefits  at  I 
cost  to  our  members  than  the  best  pollc; 
any  Insurance  company  could  ever 
today  or  five  years  from  now. 

So  we  reject  their  bill.  too.  That  leaves  th< 
American  Medical  Association  proposal. 

It's  got  a  cute  title— Medicredit.  What  i 
would  do  is  use  income  tax  credits  to  oi 
part  of  the  premium  cost  of  private  heal 
Insurance  voluntarily  purchased  by  the  taz' 
payer.  Those  who  have  no  tax  lUbUlty.  * 
example,  would  receive  a  certificate  for 
payment  of  the  premiums. 

This  means  that  the  millionaires  who  pa; 
no  taxes  because  of  loopholes  In  the  tax  la' 
could  receive  money  from  the  federal  govern 
ment  to  purchase  sickness  insurance. 

For  example,  the  late  Mrs.  Dodge,  who  hi 
an  annual  Income  of  $1.6  million  from  tax 
free  municipal  bonds,  would  have  had  pri 
vate  health  insurance  purchased  for  her  by 
the  federal  government. 

The  AMA,  of  course,  also  attacks  Health 
Security  as  "monolithic".  However,  It  Is  Im- 
portant to  note  that  not  all  doctors  oppose 
Health  Security. 

In  fact,  a  recent  poll  of  17,000  doctors  by 
the  magazine  Modem  Medicine  showed  that, 
while  most  physicians  are  against  any  form 
of  national  health  Insurance,  more  preferred 
the  Health  Security  program  than  the  Nixon 
program  or  even  that  of  the  AMA. 

So,  here  we  are.  We  are  still  talking  about 
the  need  for  national  health  Insurance.  But 
there  Is  a  difference  now.  We  are  closer  today 
to  enactment  of  a  good  national  health  tn« 
stirance  program  than  at  any  time  since  the 
Tnunan  Administration. 

People  are  listening.  Doctors  are  listening. 
We  have  a  good  program;  one  that  the  trade 
union  movement  can  take  pride  in  having 
championed.  And  we  are  going  to  win.  Be- 
caiise  America  needs  Health  Security,  and 
Just  as  fwt  as  we  can  get  It  on  the  books. 


TERRY  PHILLIPS  OP  WINDBER.  PA., 
HONORED  BY  RED  CROSS  FOR  ACT 
OP  MERCY  IN  SAVING  MAN'S  LIFE  I 


HON.  J.  IRVING  WHALLEY 

or  PKNNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  3.  1972 

Mr.  WHALLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  occa- 
sionally one  comes  across  a  num  who 
rises  above  the  tide  of  isolationism  which 
is  so  popular  today  and  voluntarily  gets 
involved  in  the  service  of  a  feUow  human 
being.  One  such  young  man,  I  am  happy 
and  proud  to  say.  Is  a  constituent  who 
was  recently  awarded  the  Red  Cross  Cer- 
tificate of  Merit  for  his  act  of  mercy 
which  resulted  in  saving  a  man's  life.  His 
name  is  Terry  D.  FbiUlps  of  Wlndber, 
Pa. 


EXTEKISIONS  OS  KEMJOXB 

On  January  27,  1973,  Mr.  Phillips  and 
a  fellow'  woricer,  both  trained  in  Red 
Cross  first  aid.  came  upon  an  automo- 
bile accident  where  the  victim's  car  had 
crashed  hto  a  bridge  abutment,  gone 
ov«r  an  cmbankmant.  and  the  driver 
had  received  severe  head  injuries  and 
amputation  of  the  left  leg  below  the 
knee.  Mr.  Phillips  and  his  fallow  rescuer 
called  for  an  ambulance,  applied  a  tour- 
niquet to  the  victim's  leg  and  gave  im- 
mediate first  aid  for  other  injuries.  The 
attending  physician  stated  that  their 
knowledge  and  skill  had  undoubtedly 
saved  the  victim's  life. 

When  Terry  Phillips  came  across  this 
accident,  he  did  not  stop  to  consider  what 
personal  repercussions  could  result  from 
his  involvement:  be  did  not  stop  to  out- 
line the  reasons  why  he  should  not  get 
involved.  He  only  knew  that  a  human 
life  was  in  Jeopardy,  and  he  was  in  a 
position  to  htip.  And  he  did. 

For  this,  Terry  Phillips  was  awarded 
the  Red  Cross  Certificate  of  Merit.  But 
more  importantly,  he  has  set  an  exam- 
ple which  could  result  in  the  saving  of 
even  more  human  Uvea.  He  showed  that 
good  breeds  good,  and  if  we  act  in  an 
unselfish  cause,  in  an  act  of  human 
mercy,  the  most  important  thing  is  that, 
like  the  Gk)od  Samaritan,  we  reached  out 
to  a  fellow  human  bdng^  without  regard 
to  self. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  this  heroic  act  of 
mercy  and  extend  to  Terry  Philllpe  the 
congratulations,  admiration,  and  grati- 
tude of  all  of  us  for  a  Job  weU  done. 


May  Sf  1972 


DECLARA'nON  OF  PERSONAL 
INCOME 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF   CAUrOBNXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  3,  1972 

Bfr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  has 
been  my  practice  in  past  years,  I  am 
again  disclosing  my  income  as  shown 
on  my  income  tax  return  for  1971. 

My  salary  as  a  Member  of  Congress  is 
shown  at  $42,500  on  my  return,  and  with 
other  income,  totals  $46,533.  My  ad- 
justed gross  income  for  1971  was  $41,810, 
talcing  into  consideration  my  business 
expenses  as  adjustment  to  income  In  the 
amount  of  $4,723. 

My  total  income  tax  was  $8,378,  plus  a 
self-employment  tax  of  $225,  making  a 
total  tax  of  $8,603.  Total  Federal  income 
tax  withheld  from  my  salary  was  $8,391, 
leaving  a  balance  paid  with  my  return  of 
$212. 

My  principal  sources  of  income,  aside 
from  my  congressional  salary,  were  divi- 
dends in  the  amount  of  $191.33;  $3,000 
from  the  law  firm  of  Waldie  li  RockweU; 
interest  accrued  in  the  amount  of  $1,533 
from  savings  and  loan  deposits;  and  a 
speech  honorarium  in  the  amount  of 
$500. 

My  deductions  totaled  $7,157,  which 
included  medical  expenses  in  the  amount 


of  $371.71,  re«l  estate  taxes  in  the 
amount  of  $1,444.92,  State  and  local 
taxes  in  the  amount  of  $2,685,  contribu- 
tions in  the  amount  of  $573.50,  interest 
expense  in  the  amount  of  $1,493,  and 
professional  dues  and  subsorlpUons  ex- 
pense in  the  amount  of  $589. 

My  tax  return  is  prepared  by  a  certi- 
fied public  accotmtant. 


CREATINO  A  VIABLE  SOCIETY  FOR 
YOUTH  IN  THE  1970'S 


HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

QP  NXW  TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KBPRESENTATIVXS 

Wednesday.  May  3.  1972 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recently 
had  the  pleasiure  of  reading  an  address 
presented  to  the  North  Shore  Child 
Guidance  Center  in  Nassau  County  by 
Mr.  Michael  Gorman. 

Mr.  Gorman  is  executive  director  of 
the  National  Committee  Against  Mental 
Illness  and  is  a  member  of  the  Joint  C<Hn- 
mlssion  on  Mental  Health  of  Chlldroi. 
He  has  been  elected  an  honorary  fdlow 
of  the  American  Psychiatric  Association 
and  a  fellow  of  the  New  York  Academy 
of  Sciences,  one  of  a  small  group  of  lay- 
men ever  to  be  singled  out  for  these 
honors. 

Mr.  Gorman's  remarks,  entiUed 
"Creating  a  Viable  Society  for  Youth  in 
the  1970's,"  concerned  the  need  for  devel- 
oping Imaginative  programs  to  ensure 
the  healthy  development  of  this  Nation's 
youth.  The  comments  of  this  recf^inlzed 
authority  on  such  a  vital  topic,  I  believe, 
are  worUiy  of  note,  and  I  would  like  to 
share  them  with  my  colleagues: 

CKZAmra  a  Vxablx  Socixtt  rox  Youth  nr 
1970*8 


(By  Mike  Ctorman) 

In  19M,  Senator  Abraham  Blbloog  intro- 
duced legislation  providing  partial  federal 
funding  for  a  privately  incorporated  Joint 
Commission  on  Mental  Health  of  Children 
to  take  a  long,  hard  look  at  the  plight  of 
our  emotionally  disturbed  chUdrea  and  come 
up  with  qi>eclflc  Isgislative  and  policy  recom- 
mendations. 

The  Commission,  composed  of  represen- 
tatives from  63  national  organisations  in- 
terested in  chUdren,  labored  long  and  hard 
over  a  period  of  four  years.  Those  of  us  who 
had  the  privilege  of  serving  on  its  Board 
of  Directors  waded  through  thousands  of 
pages  of  documentation  from  10  expert  task 
forces  and  held  innumerable  meetings — 
nuuiy  of  them  quite  stormy — ^in  an  effort  to 
produce  the  most  meaningful  final  report. 

We  frequently  assert  that  ours  Is  a  nation 
devoted  to  its  young.  Our  acts,  however, 
belie  our  words.  We  have  failed  to  commit 
our  vast  reeources  to  eliminating  the  innu- 
merable Ills  which  hinder  the  healthy  de- 
velopment of  our  young.  Through  our  failure, 
we  do  violence  to  our  most  precious  natural 
resource  and,  ultimately  to  the  destiny  of 
our  nation.  The  number  of  mentaUy.  amo- 
tlonaUy,  and  physleaUy  handicapped  young- 
sters in  our  midst  Is  living  testimony  of  ths 
most  devastating  form  of  this  violence. 

From  the  time  of  the  first  WhlU  Houss 
Conference  on  Children  in  1000  we  have  re- 
peatedly, and  with  considerable  eloquence, 
announced  our  intentions  to  develop  strong. 
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Imaginative  programs  for  children  and 
youth.  Yet,  our  programs  for  maintaining 
the  health  and  mental  health  of  Infants 
and  children  remain  woefully  Inadequate 
to  the  present  day.  Further,  our  preventive 
programs  are  most  deficient  where  they  are 
most  cmcIaUy  needed,  that  Is,  during  the 
prenatal  pwiod  and  the  first  three  years  of 
life.  For  millions  of  our  young,  these  highly 
critical  periods  of  development  go  unat- 
tended. The  consequent  damage  to  health 
and  mental  health  are  inseparable  and  fre- 
quently lead  to  Irreversible  handicaps. 

Otir  corrective  and  remedial  efforts  often 
reflect  the  same  historical  apathy.  For  ex- 
ample, we  have  not  even  met  the  needs  of 
our  emotionaUy  dlsttirbsd  chUdren  and 
youth  although  theee  needs  have  long  been 
recognised.  The  1030  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Child  Health  and  Protection,  com- 
posed of  several  thousand  citizens  and  gov- 
ernment officials,  proclaimed  that: 

"The  emotionaUy  dlrturbed  child  has  a 
right  to  grow  up  in  a  world  which  does  not 
set  him  apart,  which  looks  at  hUn  not  with 
scorn  or  pity  or  ridicule — but  which  wel- 
comes him  exactly  as  it  welcomes  every 
child,  which  offers  him  identical  privileges 
and  identical  req>onslbllitles." 

The  1930  White  House  Conference  esti- 
mated that  there  were,  at  that  time,  at 
least  two  and  one-half  million  children  with 
well-marked  behavioral  difficulties,  includ- 
ing the  more  serious  mental  and  nervous 
disorders. 

In  the  four  decades  since  the  issuance  of 
that  report,  the  care  of  the  emotionally  dis- 
turbed child  in  this  country  has  not  Im- 
proved— It  has  worsened  considerably.  Dur- 
ing the  four  years  of  its  deliberations  and 
fact-finding  efforts,  the  Joint  Commission 
gathered  together  an  Impressive  body  of 
descriptive  material  on  the  plight  of  the 
emotionally  disturbed  child  in  Am«rfca 
today. 

Our  major  national,  professional  organiza- 
tions estimate  that  there  are  now  i4>proxi- 
mately  four  million  diildren  tmder  the  age 
of  18  who  are  In  need  of  some  kind  of  thera- 
peutic Interventlafn  because  at  emotional  dif- 
ficulties. Of  this  number,  anywhere  from  one- 
half  minion  to  a  million  children  are  so  seri- 
ously disturbed  that  they  require  imntediate 
treatment. 

Are  they  getting  this  treatment?  A  snrvey 
undertaken  recently  by  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Mental  Health  oonduded  tbat,  of  the 
70  million  cdilldren  under  18  In  the  United 
States,  1.400,000  were  in  need  of  psydilatric 
care.  Only  478,000  of  these  <dilldren  teeelved 
even  mtnim^y  attention,  Indioattng  tbat  our 
senrioe  fadZitles  faOed  to  reach  two-thirds 
of  those  in  need.  Other  esttmates  of  ttiose  tn 
need  of  care,  based  on  surveys  conducted 
through  various  school  systems,  all  confirm 
the  need  for  psydilatric  care  for  two  to  three 
percent  of  the  ohfidren.  However,  these 
studies  Identified  an  additional  asfven  to  nine 
percent  who  need  htfp  for  emotional  prob- 
lems. 

What  bam>ens  to  these  emotionaUy  sick 
children  for  whom  there  are  no  services  in 
the  community?  Bach  year,  increasing  num- 
bers of  them  are  expelled  from  the  com- 
munity and  confined  in  large  state  hospitals 
so  understaffed  that  they  have  few,  iX  any, 
professionals  trained  in  child  psychiatry  and 
related  dlMlpUnes.  It  is  not  unusoal  in  this 
year  1973  to  tour  one  of  theee  massive  ware- 
houses for  the  mentally  01  and  come  upon  a 
cbUd.  aged  nine  or  ten,  corrflnied  on  a  ward 
with  80  or  90  sick  adults.  DaU  for  1909  in- 
dicates that  over  37,000  at  these  children 
were  confined  m  state  and  oounty  mental 
institutions.  On  the  basis  of  a  trend  which 
had  been  developing  over  the  past  few  yeaia, 
the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  oor- 
reoUy  projected  in  190S  that  by  the  end  of 
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1070  the  number  of  ehlldrea  seed  10-14  hos- 
pttallsad  in  these  institutions  would  double. 

Sad  to  r«late.  It  did. 

The  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 
also  repcrts  tbat  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  elderly  patients  now  confined  on  the  back 
wards  of  these  state  institutions  were  first 
admitted  as  children  SO,  40,  and  even  M  yean 
ago.  A  recent  report  from  one  state  estimates 
that  one  In  every  four  children  admitted  to 
its  mental  hospitals  "can  anticipate  being 
permaaentiy  hoapitallxed  for  the  next  60 
years  of  their  Uves." 

What  happens  if  the  disturbed  child  is 
fortunate  enough  to  escape  the  state  insti- 
tution treadmill?  In  a  few  of  the  major 
cities  in  this  ootintry.  there  are  private,  resi- 
dential treatment  centers  which  care  for 
about  lOXMO  children  a  year.  Since  the  aver- 
age cost  to  the  parents  of  such  hospitalisa- 
tion ranges  from  $60  to  $76  a  day,  it  is 
obvioiis  that  only  those  of  our  cltlxens  who 
are  in  the  higher  Income  brackets  can  take 
advantage  of  such  services.  Even  among  those 
rarifled  income  brackets  the  situation  is  far 
from  satisfactory;  for  every  child  admitted 
to  one  of  these  private  faculties,  10  or  more 
are  turned  away  because  of  lack  of  space. 
In  16  of  ova  states,  there  are  no  such  facul- 
ties t<x  children,  either  public  or  private; 
tn  34  of  our  states,  there  are  no  public  units 
to  care  for  children  from  low  and  middle 
income  groups. 

What  about  all  the  rest  of  our  four  million 
ChUdren  who,  as  Indicated  above,  need  some 
kind  of  help  for  an  emotional  disturbance? 
Here  the  statistics  become  muA  less  precise, 
since  a  vast  majority  of  theee  children  are 
literaUy  lost.  Many  are  bounced  around  from 
training  schools  to  reformatories  to  Jails  and 
whipped  through  all  kinds  of  understaffed 
wdfare  agencies.  No  one  Is  their  keeper.  No 
agency  in  the  oonununity  Is  equipped  to 
evalaute  either  the  correctness  of  their  place- 
ment, or  the  outcome  of  such  plaoemsnt. 

If  they  are  ssnt  to  a  training  school,  as 
cent  testimony  before  a  Senate  committee 
revealed,  they  may  receive  poorer  treatment 
than  caged  animals  or  adult  convicts.  Ap- 
pearing several  yean  ago  before  a  Senate 
commlttae.  Joseph  R.  liowan.  an  expert  on 
delinquency  who  Is  now  dlreotor  of  the  Jbhn 
Howard  Association  of  Illinois,  charaeter- 
iBBd  thess  Institutions  for  Juvenile  as  "crime 
hatohsrtSB  where  chndzen  are  tutored  In 
crime  If  thay  are  not  assaulted  by  other  In- 
mates or  the  guards  first."  Another  wltneas, 
Arlen  Specter,  the  District  Attorney  of 
Philadelphia,  told  the  same  cranmlttee  that 
thess  so-ealled  coneetlonal  institutions  for 
Juveniles  take  a  13-year  old  and,  in  11  yeazs, 
turn  oat  "a  finely  honed  weapon  against 
society." 

Oommsntlng  on  the  fafinre  of  JuvenOe 
courts  and  Juvenile  correctional  facilities 
even  to  begin  to  meet  the  manifest  needs  of 
emotionally  disturbed  and  soelopathie  chil- 
dren Judge  David  Baaelon,  a  member  of 
the  Joint  Cccnmission,  noted  in  a  recent  talk 
that,  aUboogh  this  nation  Is  aware  of  the 
problem,  it  does  not  mippart  funds  to  treat 
and  eare  for  these  ohfidren  because  it  has 
nsUy  given  up  on  them. 

From  all  of  Its  studies,  the  Joint  Commis- 
sion concluded  that  it  Is  an  undeniable  fact 
that  there  Is  not  a  single  community  in  this 
country  which  provides  an  acceptable  stand- 
ard of  services  for  its  mfSntaUy  111  ohfidren. 

The  OommlashMi  therefore  reoommended 
that  federal  funding  be  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  a  network  of  ChUd  Devel- 
ofMnent  Councils  throughout  the  nation. 
These  Councils  would  act  as  the  direct  ad- 
vocate for  ohildnn  and  youth.  They  would 
have  the  reaponslbflity  snd  prerogative  of 
Insuring  that  complete  diagnostic  trsatment, 
and  preventive  eervioes  wec«  made  avauable 
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to  all  eblMrsa  and  youth  in  the  nel^kbar- 
hoods  which  they  eerve. 

Our  report  rsoeived  almoat  unanimous 
aoclalm.  PractlcaUy  every  professloDal  or- 
ganlaatton  concerned  with  the  proUem  of 
mental  health  hailed  the  Oommisslon  rsport 
sa  both  a  deflnlUve  deecriptton  of  the  crisis 
in  child  mental  hsalth  and  a  hold  and 
pragmatic  prseer4>tton  of  the  measures  we 
had  to  take  as  a  nation  to  tackle  the  problem. 

A  task  fores  of  the  Commissloo  was  ^>- 
pointed  to  work  with  Coagrsssional  leaden 
m  devising  Isglslation  dsslgned  to  drasticaUy 
alter  our  priorities  with  regard  to  our  con- 
cern for  emotionally  disturbed  chUdren.  Al- 
though one  of  our  task  forces  had  noted  that 
the  federal  government  spends  ^n>ioxlmate- 
ly  tlOO  t>er  capita  a  year  for  services  to 
ChUdren,  as  con^wred  to  $3,000  per  year  for 
services  to  individuals  over  06  yean  of  age. 
we  were  modest  in  recommending  an  initial 
appropriation  of  $300  million  a  year  to  get 
our  child  advocacy  network  off  the  ground. 

Legislation  was  introduced  early  in  1071. 
but  it  languished  on  the  back  burner  while 
the  Congress  voted  a  $360  million  loan  to 
Lockheed  and  pledged  hundreds  of  millions 
of  doUsn  to  save  the  Penn  Central  and 
other  examples  of  creative  American  enter- 
prise from  immediate  coU^mc. 

WhUe  the  legislation  was  twtUed  up  in 
committee,  the  problnn  dldnt  go  away.  Drug 
addlcti(»i  among  our  youth  reached  a  record 
high.  Becauss  of  shortagee  of  staffs  and  fa- 
cilltiss.  Mental  Health  Clinics  and  Commu- 
nity Mental  Health  Oenten  aU  across  ths 
country  turned  away  htindreds  of  thousands 
of  ChUdren  who  could  not  function  either 
in  the  world  of  school  or  in  the  world  ot 
work.  In  the  nearby  borough  of  the  Bronx 
a  recent  report  noted  that,  although  an  esti- 
mated 16%  of  ChUdren  In  the  South  Bronx 
suffer  from  eerlous  emotional  problems,  only 
a  handful  of  these  can  even  be  evaluated.  At 
the  other  end  of  the  age  qiectrum.  a  Harvard 
University  psychiatrist  reported  on  a  fiv»- 
ysar  study  which  indlcatsd  that  of  tiie  7^ 
milUoQ  students  in  college  today,  at  least 
one  mlUlon  wlU  drop  out  because  of  mental 
illness. 

However,  a  remaikable  aeries  of  events  oe- 
eiured  last  year  which  gave  strong  hope  that 
we  could  develop  and  pass  a  mnn»m»>ntal 
piece  of  legislatlan  whidi,  under  the  um- 
brella concept  of  oomprebensive  child  de- 
velopment centers,  could  bring  about  an  even 
more  dramatic  revOlutiom  in  child  care  than 
the  chUd  advocacy  omcept. 

We  are  not  talking  hen  about  baby  sitting 
services  for  working  mothen.  Let  me  give 
you  the  definition  of  a  comprehensive  child 
development  program  as  enunciated  by  the 
Office  of  Child  Devel<^>ment  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Bducatlon.  and  Welfare: 

"An  attempt  is  made  to  meet  aU  the  needs 
of  a  growing  child  and  his  family.  Tlie  pro- 
gram directs  itself  to  the  eduoational.  nutri- 
tional, health  and  psychological  needs  of  chU- 
dren and  involves  parents  through  instruc- 
tion in  the  fundamentals  of  chUd  develop- 
ment and  famUy  counseling." 

There  is  nothing  new  in  this  comprehen- 
sive dilld  development  concept.  It  exists  in 
<nie  form  or  another  in  most  of  the  European 
countries  and  has  reached  its  fuUest  fruition 
in  the  Soviet  union.  Thoee  of  us  who  were 
members  of  ths  official  UJ3.  Mental  Health 
delegation  to  the  Soviet  Union  tn  1967  came 
away  with  the  very  crystal  dear  Impreeslmi 
that  from  the  fifth  BKtnth  of  pregnancy, 
every  reeource  is  brought  to  bear  to  aid  the 
new-bom  child.  I  cannot  give  you  the  fuU 
flavor  of  the  Russian  system  in  a  short  time, 
but  let  me  quote  Just  two  paragraphs  from 
an  artids  I  wrote  for  the  International  Jour- 
nal of  Psychiatry : 

"For  children  under  the  age  of  three,  there 
is  a  vast  network  of  nurseries.  It  Is  estimated 
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tliat  more  th»n  60  percent  of  RuMUn 
dren  get  tbelr  early  upbringing  In  tbeee  n^ 
•Ties.  Working  parents  may  leave  them  li 
these  nnraerlea  during  tbe  entire  worklni 
week,  Just  bringing  them  home  for  weekendi 
In  addition  to  Intensive  pediatric  care,  ttu 
nurseries  In  recent  years  have  conoentratei 
on  developing  educational  staffs  to  motlvat 
the  child  and  Introduce  him  to  the  leamlni 
process.  If  the  psychiatric  consultant  to  an) 
of  the  regular  nurseries  detects  an  emotlona 
problem  In  a  child,  he  can  transfer  him  t< 
one  of  the  specialised  nurseries  that  handli 
psychiatric  disorders  In  children. 

"From  the  ages  of  four  to  seven,  the  chU< 
goes  to  a  kindergarten,  which  may  be  locatei 
In  the  district  where  he  Uvea  or  In  the  fac- 
tory In  which  his  father  and/or  mothei 
works.  Bere,  again  psychiatric  conaultatloi 
Is  available,  and  there  are  several  spedallzec 
kindergarten  schools  for  disturbed  children 
Contrast  thu  with  tbe  situation  in  oi 
country.  Today,  more  than  26  million  chll 
dren  have  mothers  In  the  labor  force  (uj 
ten  million  In  a  decade) ;  six  million  of  th 
are  under  six  years  of  age.  That's  a  lot  o) 
kids. 

What  happens  to  these  children  while  thel 
mother  is  working?  The  average  woman  In 
the  work  force  earns  $4,000  a  year.  Even  tbe 
least  expensive  center  charges  tlO  to  $20  a 
week  per  child;  the  services  vary  from  good 
to  deplorable.  Because  of  these  obvious  eco- 
nomic considerations,  day  care  centers  (de- 
nned as  facilities  for  more  than  six  children ) 
enrolled  only  a  little  over  half  a  million  chil- 
dren in  1970 — less  than  ten  percent  of  tbe 
preschoolers  with  working  mothers. 

How  are  the  rest  of  the  children  "caredl 
for"?  You  should  know  the  story.  For  some 
of  the  kids.  Its  a  latch  key  as  they  wander 
tbe  streets;  for  others  somewhat  more  fortu- 
nate, a  relative,  a  boarder  or  a  neighbor  may 
try  to  do  the  job. 

Both  the  Hoiue  and  Senate  addressed 
themselves  to  this  problem  with  great  energy 
and  determination  throughout  the  latter  part 
of  1970  and  all  through  1971.  A  House  com- 
mittee, under  the  leadership  of  Congrsas- 
man  John  Brademas  of  Indiana  and  Oon- 
gresaman  C%den  Held  of  New  York,  held  In- 
n\mierable  days  of  hearings,  as  did  a  com- 
parable Senate  committee  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  Senator  Walter  Mondale  of  Min- 
nesota. Their  major  purpose,  as  outlined  by 
Its  sponsors,  was  to  give  reality  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  oft-quoted  1969  commitment 
"to  provide  all  American  children  an  op- 
portunity for  healthful  and  stlmuUtlve  de- 
velopment In  the  first  five  years  of  life." 

As  finally  drafted,  the  legislation  which 
was  sent  to  the  White  House  late  In  1971 
was  exceedingly  modest  In  scope.  For  a  fam- 
ily of  four  with  an  Income  celling  of  less 
than  $4,300,  day  care  would  be  free.  Be 
tween  that  figure  and  $7,000  a  year,  a  smal 
escalating  fee  would  be  charged  dependlm 
upon  Income.  For  families  above  $7,000 
there  would  be  a  fee  schedule  to  pay  for  th^ 
services. 

It  seemed  for  a  while  as  though  the  Ad 
ministration  looked  favorably  on  this  trs' 
mendously  Important  development  In  the 
care  of  our  children.  In  June  of  1971,  for 
example.  Doctor  Edward  F.  Zlgler,  director 
of  the  Federal  Oflloe  of  Child  Development, 
which  was  supposed  to  carry  out  Prealdentfn 
Nixon's  1969  commitment  to  the  first  fiv< 
years  of  life,  was  quoted  In  the  New  Yori 
Times  as  saying  that,  "people  don't  reoog 
nice  the  monuniental  nature  of  this  legtsla 
tlon  and  what  effect  It  can  have  on  the  oouu' 
try  in  20  years." 

A  few  months  later,  the  situation  li 
even  better.  The  WasblnfTon  Post  noted 
on  September  9,  1971  the  Senate  hmX 
proved  legislation  "that  could  dramai 
change  the  lives  of  Amarloan  children 
their  mothers.  The  bill  would  provide 
qviallty  child  day  care  at  no  ooet  for  mllU( 
of  poor  children  and  at  partial  cost  for 
lions  more  In  the  middle  class  .  .  .  It  wo' 
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deeply  Involve  the  country  la  eomprebenslve 
early  education  for  Its  pre-sehool  ohlldien." 
But  the  story  does  not  have  a  happy  end- 
lac.  Z>eaplt«  overwhelnUag  votes  for  Its  pas- 
sage In  both  the  Bouse  and  Senate,  Prsaldant 
Nlzon  vetoed  the  blU  on  December  9,  1971. 
The  veto  message  U  a  weak  etdleeUon  of  old 
bromldea  about  "the  family  weakening  Im- 
plications ot  the  bill  and  the  dangers  of  ool- 
lectlvlalng  our  young."  The  one  about  the 
weakening  of  the  family  is  a  little  hard  to 
take  when  one  thinks  of  several  mm«on  latch 
key  children  wandering  around  the  streets  all 
day  while  their  mothers  work.  What  kind  of 
family  structure  is  that? 

But  the  main  thrust  of  the  President's  veto 
was  directed  at  the  estimated  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram— roughly  $a  blUlon  a  year.  Aa  a  naUon 
with  a  trillion  dollar  gross  national  product, 
we  Just  couldn't  afford  this  kind  of  money  to 
salvage  these  many  millions  of  children  Mr. 
Nixon  was  seemingly  so  worried  about  In  the 
spring  of  1969. 

Can  we  afford  it?  Well,  laat  year  as  a  na- 
tion we  q>ent  30  billion  on  recreation;  12 
bUllon  for  alcohol  and  7  billion  for  tobacco 
products. 

I  oould  talk  about  cost  over-runs  at  the 
Pentagon  running  Into  bUiions  of  dollars, 
and  I  oould  question  a  projected  IS  bUllon  for 
a  space-shuttle  program;  10  to  lA  bUUon  dol- 
lars for  a  new  generation  of  bombers  and, 
somewhat  on  the  same  order,  16  billion  for 
rriiMS  (Undersea  Long  Range  MlssUe  Sys- 
tems). 

But  I  would  like  to  bring  It  somewhat 
cloeer  to  home  where  you  all  participate  and 
must  share  a  p<Mtlon  of  guilt.  Since  the  pas- 
sage of  the  original  Federal  Highway  Act  of 
1966.  which  President  Elsenhower  described 
sa  "the  greatest  public  wtM-ks  program  in 
history,"  we  have  spent  billions  and  billions 
of  dollars  In  an  effort  to  cover  this  country 
with  a  layer  of  concrete.  In  1966  the  an- 
oimoed  goal  was  for  41,000  additional  miles 
of  Interstate  highways;  the  cost  was  estl- 
Biated  at  $27  million.  Bach  time  the  High- 
way Act  was  renewed,  the  oost  estimates 
soared.  The  latest  estimate  when  this  "tem- 
porary" act  was  renewed  again  in  1970  was 
that  00  bUllon  dollan  wlU  ultimately  be  ex- 
pended by  1077,  when  the  present  act  expires. 
But  this  Is  not  all.  The  Highway  lobby 
Is  Ihsatlable.  The  American  Association  of 
State  Highway  Ofllclals  was  quoted  recently 
as  stating  that  when  the  present  Highway 
Act  expires  In  1977,  It  wUl  lobby  for  an- 
other $78  billion  worth  of  public  taxes  for 
a  vastly  expanded  road  system  by  1985. 

You  participate  actively  In  this  conspiracy 
In  Nassau  County.  You  should  know  that 
each  year  there  are  more  than  60.000  deaths 
on  our  highways  and  two  million  serious 
injuries.  You  participate  In  the  prevailing 
belief  that  the  super-highway  is  king — we 
tear  up  beautlfid  rural  America  so  that  Its 
reach  can  be  expanded. 

It  really  all  geu  down  to  a  set  of  priori- 
ties, and  that's  all  I  am  really  talking  about 
this  moralng.  In  the  very  same  year  that 
the  Highway  boys  added  bullous  of  dollars 
to  their  program,  we  passncl  a  mlnlsoule 
amendment  to  the  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Act  providing  $82  mUllon  over 
a  three-year  period  to  start  some  Children's 
Uniu  in  our  Community  Mental  Health  Cen- 
ters. What  happened  to  this  $63  mUllon?  Mr. 
Nixon  recommended  not  one  cent  of  the 
first  year's  authorization  of  $12  million,  so 
we  got  not  one  cent.  In  1971.  when  the  au- 
thorization was  $20  million,  he  again  rec- 
ommended nothing.  After  a  vicious  eight- 
month  battle,  we  were  able  to  get  the  Ooa- 
grsas  to  vote  $10  mllllMi  for  theae  ChUdrenli 
Units.  ThU  year  Mr.  Nlxoo  has  reconunended 
$10  million — the  same  amount  as  the  Con- 
gress voted  last  year.  In  very  simple  terms, 
with  the  fantaatlcally  small  authorlaatlon 
of  $82  million  for  ChUdren's  Units,  the  best 
we  have  been  able  to  do  is  $20  million — 
less  than  one-third  of  the  authorised  sum. 
In*the  coming  year,,  as  H.E.W.  ofllclals  ad' 
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mltted  In  testimony  exactly  two  weeks  ago 
before  the  House  Appropriations  committee, 
we  will  be  able  to  c^ten  the  staggering  total  of 
four  new  ChUdren's  Units  for  the  needs  of 
the  entire  nation. 

As  you  drive  yotir  oars  along  the  turnpikes 
and  super-highways  which  have  desecrated 
the  Nassau  and  Suffolk  countries  which  I 
used  to  know  as  a  boy.  Just  think  about 
this — biUlons  for  highways  and  pennies  for 
children. 

And  you  are  partially  responsible.  The 
elected  ofllclals  are  spending  your  taxse,  and 
they  have  decided  that  theae  are  yovr 
priorities. 

But  you  and  I  know  that  these  aren't  really 
your  priorities.  I  have  read  very  carefully  the 
material  on  the  development  of  the  North 
Shore  ChUd  Guidance  Center;  It  Is  a  mag- 
nificent story  of  citizen  Initiative  starting 
with  the  pioneer  work  of  tbe  WUlets  Road 
PTA  some  two  decades  ago.  From  those 
modest  beginnings,  you  now  operate  a  major 
center  aflUlated  with  tbe  North  Shore  Hos- 
pital and  four  branch  clinics  which  together 
serve  hundreds  of  chUdren  and  their  parents 
each  year.  Your  therapeutic  nxirsery  school  Is 
a  pioneer  example  of  the  kind  of  service  we 
have  been  struggling  to  achieve  nationally 
for  so  many  years. 

In  rsadlng  very  carefully  the  paper  which 
your  board  and  staff  presented  at  the  Amer- 
ican Orthopsychlatrlc  AssocUtlon  meeting  in 
Washington,  D.C.  exacUy  a  year  ago,  I  was 
Impressed  with  the  thoughtful  approach  the 
team  used  in  examining,  not  only  the  roles 
of  profeeslonals  and  nonprofessionals  on 
the  staff,  but  the  chaUenge  In  developing  a 
board  which  was  more  than  a  middle  class 
operation  serving  the  less  fortunate.  The  use 
of  Child  Guidance  Assistants  has  been  a  key 
element  In  your  success,  for  they  are  recriilted 
from  the  neighborhoods  you  serve.  I  have  ob- 
served the  work  of  ChUd  Advocates  or  Child 
Guidance  AsslstanU  In  tbe  few  centers 
where  they  exist  over  the  past  few  years; 
you  and  I  must  continue  to  push  for  the  ad- 
dition of  thousands  of  theee  people  to  our 
mental  health  services  In  the  years  ahead. 

Your  association  has  1,700  members.  This 
Is  Impressive  evidence  of  citizen  involvement. 
If  every  one  of  the  3,300  counties  In  this 
country  had  such  citizen  representation,  we 
would  not  have  suffered  the  setbacks  I  out- 
lined earlier  In  this  talk. 

Mr.  Thamas  Jefferson,  In  many  ways  the 
most  glorious  figure  In  our  history,  put  It  very 
simply  when  he  wrote: 

"Tl^ere  is  no  substitute  for  the  enlightened 
action  of  an  aroused  citizenry." 

What  you  have  done  here  at  the  local  level 
we  wUl  eventually  do  on  a  national  scale.  I 
am  absolutely  convinced  that  our  defeats 
have  been  only  temporary;  we  wUl  In  this 
decade  begin  to  Invest  heavUy  In  mental 
health  services  for  chUdren  ttom  the  pre- 
prlmary  level  through  the  ooUege  years. 

May  I  express  my  deep  gratitude  for  your 
shining  exan^le  of  citizen  action. 
Thanlt  you  very  much. 


MARSELLUS  CASKET  CX>.  CELE- 
BRATES lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  JOHN  H.  TERRY 

or  WXW  TOBX 

m  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednetdav.  May  3.  1972 

Mr.  TERRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Monday 
marked  the  100th  annlTersary  of  a  busi- 
ness enterprise  which  has  played  a  ma- 
jor role  In  the  development  and  expan- 
sion of  Syracuse,  N.Y.  The  firm  Is  the 
Marsellus  Casket  Co.,  which  Is  known 
and  recognized  nationwide  as  the  lead- 
ing manufacturer  of  hardwood  caskets. 
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The  following  artide  appieared  fn  ttiis 
Syracuse  Herald  American  newspaper 
April  30.  It  details  the  evolutioa  of  an 
enlightened  buslneas  and  the  progressive 
family  which  has  molded  it  into  the  ma- 
jor mterprlse  it  is  today. 

CASKXr  FIKM   To  CXUtBXATB    lOOXK  YkAX 

(By  Kenneth  F.  l^;>arrow) 

A  young  commercial  travels,  selling  his 
wares  in  the  areas  along  the  Brie  Canal  a 
oentury  ago,  found  strong  evidence  of  future 
growth  and  economic  stability  In  the  Syra- 
cuse community. 

That  Is  why  John  MarseUus  selected  the 
city  as  the  location  for  his  own  business  en- 
terprise which  today  Is  MarseUus  Caaket  Co., 
reoognlzed  as  the  leading  manufacturer  ci 
hardwood  caskets. 

Tomorrow  marks  the  lOOth  year  of  the 
MarseUus  famUy  association  with  the  casket 
Industry  and  four  generations  have  played 
Important  roles  In  Its  growth  and  expansion. 

On  May  1,  1872,  John  MarseUtis,  at  the  age 
of  28,  entered  the  casket  business  In  New 
York  City,  later  coming  to  Syracuse  In  1877 
because,  according  to  his  diary,  "the  city  had 
a  bustling  atmoqihere  about  It." 

John  MarseUus  retired  as  president  of  the 
company  In  1917.  He  died  In  1941  at  the  age 
of  98. 

His  son,  John  C.  MarseUus  was  made  gen- 
eral manager  in  1917,  president  In  1928  and 
chairman  of  the  board  In  1948.  He  died  In 
1980. 

Since  1048,  John  F.  Marsellus.  grandson  of 
the  founder,  has  been  president  and  cur- 
rently also  serves  as  chairman  of  the  board. 

The  letter's  son.  John  D.  MarseUus,  repre- 
senting the  fourth  generation.  Is  now  execu- 
tive vice  president. 

OnglnaUy  the  company  was  established  to 
eerve  the  local  community.  The  factory  was 
located  in  the  Gere  Block  at  what  Is  now  W. 
Fayette  and  School  streets.  A  downtown  ee- 
lectlon  room  was  maintained  on  S.  Clinton  St. 
UsuaUy  the  trip  from  the  factory  In  Geddes 
to  the  showroom  was  made  on  a  packet  boat. 

As  tranqxntatlon  facilities  Unproved,  the 
area  served  by  the  MarseUus  company  was 
broadened  to  Include  aU  of  New  York  State 
and  then  New  England  and  today  serves  the 
entire  nation  and  parts  of  Canada. 
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The  expansion  In  business  resulted  In  a 
move  In  1888  to  a  new  factory  site  along  the 
Erie  Canal.  Tlutt  same  site,  at  Erie  Boulevard 
W.  and  Van  Rensselaer  Street,  today  Is  the 
location  of  a  greatly  expanded  manufactur- 
ing faculty  and  shovomun.  The  company  has 
undertaken  eight  maj<»  expansions  since  Its 
foxmdlng  and  has  acquired  various  adjoining 
buUdlngs  and  property  as  rcently  as  1971. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  business,  adver- 
tised products  were  broomsticks,  novelties, 
medicine  chesta,  shoe  brush  handles  and 
caskets.  There  was  no  machinery.  Everything 
was  made  by  hand. 

For  more  than  40  years.  John  Marsellus 
had  numerous  stockholders,  bank  loans  and 
mortgage  commitments.  At  one  particularly 
troublesome  period  loyal  en^lcves  worked 
for  six  wer  .s  before  being  paid. 

Company  records  Show  that  In  1018  when 
the  conqMuiy  was  financlaUy  troubled,  there 
was  but  $331  in  the  bank  and  the  factory 
was   mortgaged  with   $e7X)00  due  to  four 


John  C.  MarceUuB,  son  of  the  fotmder,  aa- 
sxmied  req>onslbUlty  for  the  company  In  1017 
and  began  to  reorganize  Its  financial  struc- 
ture, product  line  and  organization. 

As  a  first  step,  aU  products  unrelated  to 
the  caaket  business  were  eliminated  and  tbe 
company  started  oonoentratlng  on  manufac- 
turing caskets  exduslvely.  Under  his  guid- 
ance, the  firm  graduaUy  worked  off  Its  debt. 
Plant  and  equlpmant  addltkma  were  mads 
and  em>ltal  was  further  Increased  to  sttnui> 
lata  steady,  solid  growth. 


Since  1964,  more  funds  have  bean  re- 
invested for  expanalon  in  new  equipment  and 
modernization  than  in  the  entire  preceding 
32  years.  Today  It  serves  leading  funml 
dlxeotors  from  coaat  to  coast  and  m  Canada. 
Two  years  ago,  MaieeUtu  formed  Heritage 
Casket  Co.  In  Burilngton.  N.C.  for  assembly 
and  distribution  operations  to  serve  the  mid- 
South  area. 

It  has  been  a  model  of  enlightened  flree  en- 
teiprlse.  There  has  not  been  a  layoff  or  shut- 
down at  the  company  In  more  than  60  years. 
Many  MarseUus  en4>Ioyes  have  never  worked 
f  w  any  other  firm.  Sons,  daughters  and  other 
rtiatlves  of  present  and  former  employes 
have  Joined  the  conq>any.  Ukewlse.  BlarseUxis 
Is  serving  the  third  and  fourth  generations 
of  several  of  Its  fimeral  directors  and  cus- 
tomers. 

Late  In  life,  John  MarseUus  was  asked  why 
he  eeiected  Syracuse  as  the  location  for  his 
own  buslneea  enterprise.  He  explained  "the 
city  had  a  busUlng  atmosphere  about  It."  In 
the  privacy  of  his  diary  he  confessed  to  "hav- 
tn  a  love  affair"  with  the  then  small  upstate 
community. 

In  retrospect.  It  Is  Inqxisslble  not  to  con- 
clude that  the  young  salesman,  endowed 
with  considerable  Insist,  saw  in  Syracuse 
strong  evidence  ot  future  growth  and  eco- 
nomic stabUlty.  And  be  recognized  Its  stra- 
tegic location. 


TRIBUTE  TO  RABBI  EDOAR  MAGNIN 


HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

or  cAurouaa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  3.  1972 

Mr.  BEUj.  Mr.  Speaket.  on  Thursday, 
May  11.  1972,  a  ceremcaiy  will  be  held  by 
the  West  Gate  Masonic  Lodge  No.  335, 
Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  at  the  Scot- 
tish Rite  Temple  in  Los  Angeles  to  honor 
my  friend  Rabbi  Edgar  F.  Magnln  and  to 
celebrate  his  50th  anniversary  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  lodge  and  as  a  Master  Mason. 

Bom  In  San  Francisco  in  1890,  the 
grandson  of  early  CaUfomia  pioneers, 
Edgar  Magnln  grew  up  in  the  bay  area 
and  attended  Hebrew  lAiion  College  in 
Cincinnati.  In  Cincinnati  he  met  and. 
later,  married  Evelyn  Rosenthal.  Tliey 
have  two  children,  Mac  and  Henry,  and 
celebrated  their  golden  wedding  anniver- 
sary in  Vienna  in  19S6. 

In  1915  at  the  age  of  25,  Rabbi  **itgnifi 
was  called  from  his  first  pulpit.  Temple 
Israd  in  Stockton,  to  Congregation  Blial 
B'rith  in  Los  Angeles.  He  has  been  a  lead- 
er in  our  community  for  57  years. 

Congregation  B'nai  B'rith,  wliich  was 
the  only  Reform  Temple  in  this  area 
when  Rabbi  Magnln  Joined  it,  is  presently 
known  as  Wllshlre  Boulevard  Temple. 
The  congregation  has  grown  to  2,770,  one 
of  the  largest  in  the  world. 

Rabbi  Magnln  has  received  an  honor- 
ary doctor  of  laws  degree  from  WUber- 
force  University  in  Ohio;  an  honorary 
doctor  of  human  letters  degree  from  the 
California  College  of  Medidne;  and  an 
honorary  doctor  of  sacred  theology  de- 
gree from  the  Uhlversity  of  Southern 
California. 

He  has  served  as  grand  president  and 
grand  orator  of  the  independent  Order 
of  B'nai  B'rith,  District  Four;  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Uhlversity  Religious  Confer- 
ence;  and  as  grand  cha^tlain  of  the 
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Orand  Lodge  of  Fl-ee  and  Accepted  Ma- 
sons, the  State  of  California. 

RabU  Magnln  was  asked  to  deliver  a 
prayer  at  the  Inauguration  of  President 
Richard  Nixon  in  January  1969.  He  also 
participated  In  toauguratlon  ceremonies 
for  Governor  Reagan  in  1967  and  1971. 
He  has  been  named  "Man  of  the  Year" 
by  both  the  Beverly  Hills  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  Los  Angeles  Lodge,  No. 
487.  B'nai  B'rith. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Newspaperboy 
Hall  of  Fame;  a  contributor  to  the  En- 
cycl(v>edia  of  Jewish  Knowledge  and  to 
many  national  periodicals;  the  author  of 
"How  to  Uve  a  Richer  and  Fuller  Life." 
published  by  Prentice  Hall ;  a  former  con- 
tributor to  King  Features  Syndicate  and. 
presently,  a  columnist  for  the  Los  An- 
geles Herald-Examiner. 

In  1962  Rabbi  Magnln  received  the  Na- 
tional Brotherhood  Award  from  the  Na- 
tional Cimference  of  Christians  and 
Jews  for  what  was  called  "his  distin- 
guished contribution  to  the  advancement 
of  good  human  relations  among  all  peo- 
ple." 

He  is  internationally  known  and  is  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  and  re«>ected 
rtiigious  leaders  in  our  Nation.  He  has 
been  a  towering  progressive  and  moral 
force  in  Los  Angeles  for  more  than  half 
a  century. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  spedal  pleasure  that  I  call  attention 
to  the  ceranony  of  the  West  Gate 
Masonic  Lodge  No.  335,  Free  and  Ac- 
cepted Masons,  honoring  Rabbi  Edgar  F. 
Magnln  on  May  11  and  note  that  I  win 
be  Joining  his  many  friends  in  southern 
California  on  that  evening  to  show  him 
something  of  our  profound  admiration, 
gratitude,  and  reQ>ect. 


BILL'S  LAST  HAND 


» 


HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

or  MBSoxni 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATTVBB 

Wednesday .  May  3,  1972 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  legendary 
exploits  of  "WUd  Bill"  Hlckok  have  been 
the  subject  of  songs,  prose,  and  films  for 
lo  these  many  years. 

From  the  time  he  started  on  his  road 
to  fame  in  Springfidd,  Mo.,  to  the  day 
he  died,  holding  aces  and  eights.  Bill  is 
the  subject  of  a  poem,  penned  by  a  friend 
and  neighbor.  Mr.  George  V.  Hennessey, 
who  resides  in  the  "Queen  City  of  the 
Ozarks,"  Springfield.  Mo. 

For  those  who  are  interested  In  the 
saga  of  Wild  Bill  HlckiA.  I  offer  the 
words  of  George  Hennessey: 
Bnx's  Last  Hamd 
(By  George  V.  Hennessey) 

After  Hlckok  klUed  Tutt  on  the  Queen  City's 

Square 
He  traveled  to  KAnsas,  turned  lawman  out 

there; 
Became  UJ3.  Marshal  In  tough  Abilene 
Where  outlaws  were  plenty  and  aU  of  them 


He  was  fast  on  the  draw  and  he  laid  down 

the  Uw 
With  a  shotgun  whose  end  he'd  cut  off  with 


Toted  twin  44's  plus  a  big  Bowie  knife. 
His  tools  to  cool  fools  bent  on  taking  his 
Ufe. 
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In  bis  f«nc7  (Tock  ooftt,  ruffled  ihlrt, 

vcct, 
W«U-<lres8«d  w*a  this  Uwnum  wbo 

to  old  West; 
His  eyes   ley-blue   pierced  a  man 

and  through, 
And  law-breakers  learned  that  a  lie 

do. 
On  the  2nd  of  August,  1876 
Out  to  Deadwood,  Dakota,  he  rode  Just 

kicks; 
He  played  cards  with  some  pards  In  8al( 

No.  10, 
Where  a  "Damn  I"  was  heard  oftener 

an  "Amen  I". 
WUd  Bill  had  a  rule  not  to  play  cards  at 
Unless  he  could  sit  with  his  back  to 

wall: 
His  only  real  fear  was  attack  from  the 
In  face-to-face  fighting  the  man  knew  no| 

fear. 
Some  way  off  that  day  BUI  Ignored  caution's 

call 
And  he  sat  where  his  chair  was  away  from 

the  wall; 
With  all  eyes  on  the  shuffle,  the  ruffle,  the 

deal. 
Back  of  Bill  crept  a  c\ir  with  the  soul  of  a 

heel  I 
Jack  McCall,  with  the  gall  and  the  cunning 

of  Cain 
Fired  a  44  slug  In  the  back  of  Bill's  brain; 
Red  gore  stained  the  floor — WUd  BUI  was 

no  more — 
From  the  West  he  loved  b^at  be  was  gone 

evermore! 
StUl  clutched  In  his  paw  was  his  Ul-fated 

draw: 
Two  Aces,  two  Eights  and  a  Queen,  viewers 

»»y; 
And  to  this  very  day,  careful  card-players 

■ay. 
Draw  thu  death-branded  hand  and  It  dont 

pay  to  stay. 
Though  I  hope  there's  no  "croaker"  In  yotur 

poker  game. 
Don't  buck  Lady  Luck — she's  a  dangerous 

dame; 
As    you   scan    your   card's   p^M,   take   this 

truest  of  tips: 
If  you  land  "Dead  Man's  Hand,"  better  cash 

In  your  cblpsl 


PUUTZER  PRIZE  FOR  NEW  YORK 
TIMES 


HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

or  NXW   TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSKNTATIVB8 

Wednesday.  May  3,  1972 

Mr.  WOLPP.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday 
the  Pulitzer  Prize  was  awarded  to  the 
New  York  Times.  The  Pulitzer  carries 
with  it  hl«h  honor  and  sddom  has  a 
single  newspi^xr  been  more  deserving 
of  that  profession's  hli^est  distinction. 

The  Pulitzer  this  time  was  awarded  for 
publication  of  the  Pentagon  papers,  those 
most  revelatory  of  documents,  detailing 
as  they  do  t^e  folly  of  American  policy 
in  Southeas^ksia.  Publishing  the  Penta- 
gon paperajHu.  imd  will  remain,  one  of 
the  supreme  moments  in  Journalism  his- 
tory. That  Judgment  will  stand,  I  believe, 
long  after  the  passions  aroused  by  their 
publication  have  cooled  and  when  the 
principals  involved  no  longer  matter  in 
the  formation  of  public  policy. 

What  the  Times  did  and  what  the  Pul- 
itzer Judges  have  acknowledged  ezem- 
plines  best  what  Louis  Brandeis  meant 
when  he  wrote: 
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nils  fimctlon  of  the  press  Is  very  high.  It 
Is  almost  hdj.  It  ought  to  serve  as  a  forum 
for  the  people,  tbroogh  whlcb  the  peofde 
may  know  freely  what  Is  going  on.  To  mis- 
state or  wipprsss  the  news  Is  a  breach  of 
trust. 

Mr.  Sulzberger  and  his  editors  at  the 
Ttanes  understand  very  weU  what  the  late 
Justice  Brandeis  was  saying. 

Those  of  us  who  serve  in  dectlve  ptA- 
lle  offloe  have,  at  best,  an  adversary  re- 
lationship with  the  i»e8s.  Diat  is  as  it 
should  be.  I^ven  when,  as  we  are  from 
time  to  time,  hoisted  on  the  sharp  end 
of  a  reporter's  pen.  For  the  issue  is  not 
whether  politicians  are  well  served  by 
the  press,  but  whether  or  not  the  public 
is. 

Fewer  Presidents,  Mr.  Speaker,  were 
man  assailed  by  the  press  than  Thomas 
Jefferson,  but  he  knew  the  value  to  a 
democratic  society  of  a  free  press.  And 
it  was  Mr.  Jefferson  who  wrote: 

To  the  press  alone,  obeqiiered  as  tt  Is  with 
abuses,  the  world  Is  Indebted  for  aU  the 
triumphs  whloh  have  been  gained  by  reason 
and  bimtanlty  over  arror  and  opprassion. 

It  Is  thus  that  I  coogrstulate  the 
Times  for  its  Pulitzer  Prize  and  I  hope 
the  day  will  soon  oome  when  all  men  of 
reason  will  both  understand  and  appre- 
^date  the  magnitude  of  what  the  "good, 
iy  lady  of  Times  Square"  did  in  md)- 
the  Pentagon  papers. 
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ION.  G.  WILUAM  WHITEHURST 

or  vnaxNiA 
}f  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVB3 

Wednesday.  May  3.  1972 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
in  inserting  in  the  Ricoao  the  news  bul- 
1  tin  of  the  American  Revolution  Blcen- 

!nnlal  Commission.  I  take  this  action  to 
tip  keep  my  colleagues  Informed  of  ae- 
^ties  preparing  for  the  bicentennial  in 
1976.  The  bulletin  is  compiled  and  writ- 
ten by  the  news  staff  of  the  ARBC  com- 
munications committee.  The  bulletin  fol- 
l<ms: 
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The  White  House  announced  last  week  the 
ipointment  of  eight  new  public  members 
>  the  ARBC.  They  Include  Dr.  Frank  Angel, 
r.,  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico;  Mr.  Ken- 
eth  L.  Beale,  Jr.,  Westchester,  Pennsylvania; 
[r.  Roy  Lavon  Brooks,  Stom,  Connecticut; 
iss  Thomaslne  Ruth  Hill,  Tuacon,  Arlaona; 
y.  Vernon  E.  Jordan,  Jr.,  White  Plains,  New 
ork;  Miss  Judith  L.  Kooker,  Washington, 
I.e.;  Mr.  Charley  Pride.  DaUas,  Texas;  and 
Ir.  Clarence  W.  Taylor,  Wilmington,  IMa- 
vn.  An  indoctrination  meeting  wUl  be  held 
t  ARBC  headquarters  for  the  new  members 
rlor  to  the  next  fuU  Commission  meeting 
k  Boston.  Complete  biographical  data  on  the 
Bw  members  will  be  Included  In  the  May  is- 
le  of  the  ARBC  Newsletter. 
On  Wednesday.  April  19,  Mr.  Jack  I.  Le- 
^  UNT  was  sworn  In  as  Director  of  the  ARBC 
The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States, 
lorable  Warren  E.  Burger,  at  ARBC  head- 

A  contest  to  design  an  emblem  for  the 
Iter   Bay    (New   York)    ARBC   was   an- 
nounced recently  by  Town  Supervisor  John 


W.  Burke.  The  contest,  which  will  run  until 
June  1.  Is  open  to  resident  elementary,  sec- 
ondary and  cQUegs  students.  The  winning 
entry  will  become  the  ottolal  symbtd  for  the 
Oyster  Bay  oommamoratlaa  of  the  Bicenten- 
nial, and  Its  designer  will  be  awarded  a  (900 
prise.  Two  of  the  ssventeen  member  local 
Bicentennial  Commission  are  high  school 
students.  Chairman  of  the  Oyster  Bay  ARBC 
Is  historian  Dorothy  Horton  McOee. 

ARBC  Chairman  David  J.  Mahoney  ap- 
peared on  NBC's  TODAY  show  on  Thursday 
mnming,  April  37.  On  that  same  evening 
he  was  pressnted  In  a  special  ceremony  with 
the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  Society^ 
Patriots  Award  "In  recognition  of  hu  out- 
standing contributions  toward  a  more  sig- 
nificant understanding  of  the  historical 
meaning  and  future  Implications  of  the 
American  experience." 

Mrs.  Oene  Jones  Riddle  hss  be«i  named 
Kxaoutlve  Director  of  the  Texas  ARBC.  Mrs. 
Riddle  was  previously  Assoc.  Executive  Direc- 
tor of  the  Commission  and  assumes  the  offloe 
formsrly  held  by  Dr.  Ftank  E.  Vandlver.  Dr. 
Vandlver  resigned  to  accept  his  appointment 
by  President  Nixon  to  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Humanities. 

Mr.  Richard  8.  AUen.  program  coordinator 
for  the  New  Tork  State  ARBC  has  Informed 
the  Commission  that  the  Oneida  County 
Historical  Society  recently  sponsored  an 
Upper  Mohawk  VaUey  Bicentennial  Forum 
for  representatives  of  town  and  county  hls- 
tcKleal  societies  to  discuss  the  state's  pro- 
posed Bicentennial  observance.  Dr.  Louis 
Tucker.  Executive  Director  of  the  New  Tcvk 
ARBC.  deUvered  an  address  to  the  larger 
than  expected  crowd.  Other  Empire  State 
forums  planned  for  the  next  year  Include 
the  Hudson  VaUey  and  Northern  New  Toik 
regions. 

On  Wednesday.  April  19.  Chairman  lliur- 
ston  Twigg-Smlth  and  the  BawaU  Bicenten- 
nial Commission  held  a  news  conference  to 
InvlU  every  dtlsen  in  the  sUte  to  suggest 
how  HawBU  should  offidaUy  oonmiemorate 
the  Bicentennial.  A  "Bicentennial  Idea 
Chart"  was  unveUed  with  easy-to-flll-ont 
sections  In  which  dtlaens  can  summarise 
their  ideas,  how  much  money  they  think 
should  bs  spent,  and  suggest  who  should 
cairy  out  the  task.  Local  mmwpupen  In  Ha- 
waU  have  been  publishing  ths  Chart.  Hm 
Commission  plans  to  start  and  m»iT»«»i«  « 
Registry  of  Bicentennial  ProJecU  and  Events 
for  public  Information  and  planning  coordi- 
nation. 

Mrs.  Marlon  RuaseU.  editor  of  CtOn  Woild 
and  vlce-dialnnan  of  the  ARBCs  Coins  and 
Medals  Advisory  Committee  has  been  q>eak- 
Ing  recently  to  several  diverstfled  groiq>s  on 
the  Bicentennial,  Including  Alpha  Delta 
KiH;>pa  Sorortty  of  Ohio,  the  Delta  K^ypa 
Oamma  Honorary  Teachers'  Society,  and  the 
Sidney.  Ohio  Reading  Club.  In  concluding. 
Mrs.  Russell  tells  her  audiences  that  almost 
every  person  In  every  community  In  the  na- 
tion wUi  be  Involved  In  the  Bicentennial 
between  now  and   1978. 

A  Mississippi  ARBC  has  been  l^>polnted  by 
Governor  William  L.  Waller  to  be  chalnd  by 
Judge  James  P.  Coleman  of  Aekerman.  Hie 
Commission  has  18  members  who  wlU  hold 
their  Initial  meeting  In  the  next  several 
weeks.  All  state  correspondence  Shuold  be 
directed  to  the  Executive  Dtreetor  of  the 
Omnmlsslon.  Dr.  R.  A.  McLemore.  Director, 
Mississippi  Department  of  Archlvea  and  his- 
tory, P.O.  Box  S71.  Jackson,  Mississippi  89306. 

The  National  4-H  Conference  was  held  In 
Washington,  April  33-38.  and  some  340  youth 
members  viewed  the  Bicentennial  fllm.  "Call 
to  Action."  On  Wednesday,  April  26.  a  group 
of  4-H'erB  who  wUl  be  concentrating  on 
Involvement  In  the  Bicentennial  met  with 
ARBC  staff  at  Headquarters  and  discussed 
potential  programs  for  the  4  mUIion  youths 
wbo  belong  to  various  4-H  clubs  across  the 
nation. 
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On  April  38,  the  American  Revolution 
Bicentennial  Committee,  Special  Ubrarlea 
Association.  NSw  Jetaey  Chapter  Inaugurated 
their  1973  committee  acUvltles  with  a  cere- 
monial 'XllMrty  Ttee"  planting  on  the  Cen- 
tennial at  Arbor  Day.  New  Jersey  Qovemor 
William  T.  Oahlll  Issued  a  statement  endors- 
ing the  festtvlUes,  which  also  oommemorated 
New  Jersey's  participation  In  the  American 
Rev(dutlon  and  acknowledged  the  group's 
concerned  Interest  In  environmental  eocdogy. 
Tlie  committee  pointed  out  that  In  the  cere- 
mony the  American  Revolution  was  symboll- 
cally  linked  to  the  Bicentennial  decade  with 
a  seedling  from  the  Mercer  Oak  at  Princeton 
BatUefleld. 

ARBC  member.  Mrs.  Ann  Hawkes  Hutton. 
addressed  the  81st  Continental  Congress  of 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  In 
Washington  last  week  on  the  subject  "The 
Bicentennial  and  Tou."  Mrs.  Hutton  urged 
the  delegates  "to  work  together  In  the  shi4>- 
Ing  of  a  new  'Spirit  of  '76'  that  recognlaea 
the  enduring  strength  of  our  great,  oar  In- 
comparable American  heritage." 

Washington  Crossing,  Pennsylvania  has 
hired  Carol  Brtels  of  the  Netherlands  to 
make  an  80-mlnute  fllm  dramatizing  the 
role  of  immigrants  In  building  America.  One 
of  the  alms  of  the  $80X)00  venture  Is  to 
Interest  Europeans  In  the  Bicentennial.  Brtels 
plans  to  return  to  the  VS.  In  Martdi  with  a 
budget  and  script  and  to  complete  the  fllm 
by  Obrlstmaa.  It  will  be  shown  In  major 
European  cities  and  In  countries  that  gave 
the  United  States  most  of  Its  immigrants. 
According  to  Brlels.  "The  fUm  will  thank 
America  for  freedom,  the  help  It  has  given 
other  nations.  Its  preservation  of  democracy 
throui^out  the  world  and  the  liberation  of 
Europe  In  the  Second  World  War."  Brlels 
organised  his  own  theater  oonqmny  during 
the  Oerman  occupation  of  the  Netherlands. 
After  the  war  he  produced  two  dramas  about 
the  occupation  and  the  liberation. 


J.  EDQAR  HOOVER 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  3.  1972 

Mr.  BIAGOL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  Join 
my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  a 
great  American,  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

Mr.  Hoover  was  a  legend  In  his  own 
time  in  the  field  of  law  enforcement.  He 
became  the  Director  of  the  FBI  In  1924 
and  transformed  that  organization  into 
the  No.  1  crlme-flghtlng  body  in  the 
world.  We  are  all  well  aware  of  the  major 
eases  which  the  FBI  solved  over  the 
years. 

In  1932,  for  example,  the  son  of  Charles 
Lindbergh  was  kidnaped.  Once  the  FBI 
was  put  on  the  case,  they  used  the  most 
modem  methods  available  and  scientific 
processing  ot  evidenoe  which  led  to  the 
arrest  of  Richard  Haumptmann. 
Haumptmann  was  later  convicted  and 
executed  for  the  kidnaping  and  murder 
which  had  shocked  the  country. 

The  1930's  also  saw  the  FBI,  under  the 
able  leadership  of  Its  Director,  track  down 
the  major  public  enemies  of  the  time.  Mr. 
Boover's  highly  educated  agents  ripped 
into  the  gangs  and  hoodlums  and  put 
such  notorious  criminals  as  John  DilUn- 
ger.  George  "BiUsy  Face"  Nelson.  Charles 
'l*retty  Boy"  Floyd  and  "Ma"  and  Fred 
Barker  out  of  operation. 

Trom  that  time  on  the  American  public 
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had  a  deep  reject  for  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
and  his  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Hoover  had  the  reqtect 
and  suKwrt  of  eight  Presidents  all  of 
whom  considered  t^  Director  as  an  In- 
diq)en8ible  crimeflfl^ter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  former  police  officer, 
I  have  a  profound  personal  respect  for  the 
memory  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  During  my 
23  years  with  the  New  Tork  Police  Force 
I  was  deeply  Impressed  with  the  success 
of  the  ^I  as  a  crlme-flghtlng  organiza- 
tion. 

The  success  of  the  Bureau  during 
Woild  War  n  in  apprehending  Nazi  spies 
was  most  impressive.  These  spies  were 
arrested  as  fast  as  they  infiltrated  into 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  country  has  suffered 
the  loss  of  a  great  man.  A  man  who  dedi- 
cated his  entire  life  to  protecting  America 
from  criminal  and  cmspiratorial  influ- 
ences. No  one  can  question  the  sincerity 
of  his  convictions  nor  the  depth  of  his 
feelings  for  what  he  considered  to  be  the 
fundamental  values  of  America.  This 
feeling  was  reiterated  by  Mr.  Hoover  re- 
cently when  I  was  fortunate  enough  to 
have  spent  some  time  with  him  in  his 
office.  At  that  time  he  told  me  stories  of 
his  colorful  past  during  which  a  recur- 
rent theme  came  forth  that  his  prime 
concern  was  for  the  betterment  of  the 
American  way  of  life.  Indeed,  this  great 
man  never  walvered  in  his  ccmvictlon 
that  America  is  a  great  Nation. 

He  shall  always  be  remembered  for 
maintaining  his  Ideals  even  in  the  face  of 
criticism.  It  is  not  surprising  that  such 
a  man  became  America's  No.  1  crime 
fighter. 

HON.  ALTON  A.  LENNON  RS9CEIVES 
THE  1972  NEPTUNE  AWARD 


HON.  THOMAS  N.  DOWNING 

or  vnumoA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  3.  1972 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Oceonogn4>hy.  the  Honorable  Al- 
ton A.  LiNKON  of  North  Carolina  is  the 
recipient  of  the  1972  Neptune  Award  of 
the  American  Oceanic  Orgazdzation. 

This  award  is  given  to  an  individual 
or  group  that  has  made  to  the  national 
oceanic  program  an  outstanding  con- 
tribution involving  strong  elements  of 
Innovation  and  imagination,  and  repre- 
senting a  distinct  recognititHi  of  and 
contribution  to  the  overall  public  inter- 
est in  the  marine  envtronm«it.  The  con- 
trUmtioa  may  be  in  the  nature  of  present 
or  potential  resource  develomnent,  im- 
provement in  the  eccmomlc.  les^.  social 
or  esthetic  utilization  of  the  marine  en- 
vironment, more  viable  organization  and 
communication  affecting  the  n«^tV>nai 
oceanic  program,  or  a  combination  of 
these. 

The  1972  award  was  presented  to  our 
colleague  with  the  following  citati<m: 

To  Alton  A.  Lennon:  The  Neptune  Award — 
1973. 

As  an  eminent  legislator  of  ova  Nation. 

As  an  able,  bumble,  and  dedicated  public 
servant  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  and  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
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For  his  outstanding,  vigorous,  and  effective 
sponsorship  of  oceanic  science  and  technol- 
ogy for  the  prosperity  of  our  nation  and  the 
utilization  and  conservation  of  Its  resources 
for  mankind. 

For  his  unwavering  devotion  and  endeavors 
In  support  of  strong  national  defense,  a  pow- 
erful military  establishment,  and  a  superior 
navy. 

For  his  prominent  leadership  and  energy  in 
preparing  and  managing  the  establishment  of 
laws  to  advance  the  cause  of  marine  affairs, 
to  foster  the  growth  of  the  technology  and 
commerce  of  the  sea,  and  to  enhance  the 
stature  of  the  oceanic  community. 

For  bis  outstanding  achievements  in  guid- 
ing this  nation  to  the  more  effective  use  and 
management  of  the  oceans  and  our  coastal 
lands,  especially  in  the  creation  of  the  legis- 
lative cornerstones — the  Marine  Resources 
and  Engineering  Development  Act  of  1966, 
the  National  Sea  Grant  Program  Act  of  1966, 
and  the  National  Advisory  Committee  on 
Oceans  and  Atmosphere  Act  of  1071. 

And  for  his  wise  understanding  and  love 
of  the  sea,  the  shore,  and  his  fellow  citizens. 

The  presentation  was  made  by  Dr.  Wil- 
liam A.  Nierenberg,  director  of  the 
Scripps  Institute  of  Oceanography  and 
chairman  of  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Oceans  and  Atmosphere. 

In  his  acceptance  remaiics.  Congress- 
man LnnroN  traced  the  Nation's  pro- 
gram in  oceanography  and  set  forth  cer- 
tain goals  of  which  we  must  constantly 
remain  aware.  As  a  further  tribute  to  our 
distinguished  colleague  who  has  chosen 
to  retire  from  our  midst  at  the  end  of  this 
Congress.  I  am  pleased  to  include  his  re- 
marks in  the  Rxcoan: 

AlCKEICAN   OCSAinC  OlOAMIZATION   NZPTCNX 

AwABO,  APin.  36,  1973 

Ihank  you.  Dr.  Nierenberg,  for  your  gra- 
cious and  kind  remarks. 

President  Shepherd,  Dr.  Nierenberg.  hon- 
ored guests,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  friends 
all — ^I  deeply  appreciate  the  American  Oceanic 
Organlaatlon's  Neptune  Award.  It  Is  a  high 
honor  and  particularly  gratifying  to  be  rec- 
ognized by  one's  peers  for  public  service.  This 
will  always  be  a  cherlsbed  honor.  Thank  you. 

I  cannot  say  that  my  efforts  In  ocean  af- 
fairs have  been  as  extensive  as  Dr.  Nieren- 
berg has  Just  told  you.  but  I  have  worked 
cloeely  with  marine  problems  for  the  past 
fifteen  years.  I  recognize  many  of  you  here 
who  have  participated  In  formulating  na- 
tional programs  In  ocean  affairs — my  distin- 
guished colleagues  serving  In  the  Congress, 
the  able  administrators  and  mUltary  leaders 
from  the  executive  branch,  the  dynamic  lead- 
ers from  industry  and  the  brain  trust  cf 
ooean  affairs  from  the  academic  sector. 

In  many  ways,  each  of  you  has  contrib- 
uted to  the  effort  for  a  more  responsive  na- 
tional ocean  affairs  program.  I  believe  the 
Neptune  Award  to  be  symbolic  recognition 
of  all  this  effort,  and  I  humbly  aocq>t  this 
award  for  aU  who  are  joined  in  this  great 
work. 

In  the  history  of  ocean  avrareness,  I  con- 
sider the  year  1969  to  be  a  milestone.  The 
National  Academy  of  Sciences'  Committee  on 
Oceanography  had  Jiut  released  a  compre- 
hensive report  entitled:  "Oceanography  196&- 
70."  Two  days  later,  the  House  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  Committee  established  the 
q>ecial  subcommittee  on  oceanogn^hy  which 
immediately  began  bearings  \mder  the  able 
leadership  of  the  Honorable  George  P.  MlUw. 

This  marked  the  beginning  of  a  con- 
certed effort  to  create  a  national  awareness 
In  the  oceans.  We  began  the  task  of  de- 
fining national  goals  and  devel<q>lng  the 
necessary  attitude  toward  serious  formu- 
lating a  national  policy  for  marina  affairs. 
We  saw  the  first  efforts  to  organise  and 
coordinate  the  ooean  activities  of  the  Fed- 
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eral  Ooverninent — «  difficult  t*sk.  I  can 
sure  you. 

Partial  results  were  achieved  In  the  s: 
ties  by  the  enactment  of  the  Marine 
sources  Act  of  19M,  and  Its  title  n,  the  Sd 
Orant  College  Program.  As  most  of  yo' 
know,  the  act  established  the  Commlaslo: 
on  Marine  Science,  Engineering  and  Re 
sources,  and  the  National  Council  on  Ma' 
rlne  Resources  and  Engineering  Develop 
ment.  The  council  was  our  answer  to  th( 
need  for  coordination  while  the  commlsslo) 
conducted  Its  studies  and  made  Its  recomj 
mendatlons. 

This  act  also  declared  It  to  be  the  pol 
ley  of  the  U.S.  "to  develop,  encourage,  ani 
maintain  a  coordinated,  comprehensive,  and 
long-range  national  program  in  marine  sci- 
ence for  the  benefit  of  mankind  to  assist 
In  protection  of  health  and  property,  en- 
hancement of  commerce,  transportation,  and 
national  security,  rehabilitation  of  our  com- 
mercial fisheries,  and  Increased  utilization 
of  these  and  other  resources" — still  meaning- 
ful goals  to  be  achieved. 

In  January.  1969.  the  commission  sub- 
mitted Its  famous  and  authoritative  report — 
"Our  Nation  and  the  Seal".  The  report  cov- 
ered every  component  of  oceanography  and 
marine  affairs.  It  reconunended  an  array  of 
reforms,  legislation  and  organisation.  In  my 
view,  the  most  focal  were  coastal  aon«  man- 
agement, the  establlahment  of  an  Independ- 
ent ocean  agency  called  NOAA  and  an  ad- 
visory body  called  NACO — National  Advisory 
Committee  on  Oceans. 

At  this  point  we  witnessed  the  acrobatic 
of  Interagency  rivalries,  with  every  d^art 
ment  or  agency  of  the  Federal  Oovemmen' 
with  a  marine  program  trying  to  become  th< 
lead  agency.  When  the  dust  settled,  the  Na 
tlon  had  an  ocean  agency — the  Natloni 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration- 
under  the  Commerce  Department.  It  is  n 
the  Independent  agency  the  Commission  rei 
ommended  and  It  falls  short  of  the  speclfl 
tlons  deemed  necessary  for  its  success — b 
It  Is  a  step  In  the  right  direction. 

I  mean  no  criticism  of  NOAA  or  of  o 
esteemed   Administrator,   Dr.   White,  but 
firmly  believe  that  an  Independent  NOAA 
eaaentlal    for   the   survival    of   our 
graphic  programs — but  time  will  tell  on  t 
score.  We  have  our  advisory  committee 
oceans  and  atmosphere  in  operation 
Dr.  Nlerenberg  with  its  capable  membe: 
and  they  know  of  our  great  ezpectatloi 

The  oceans  become  progressively  m 
portant  as  time  goes  on  and  world  po; 
tlon   Increases — scientists   must   be   fn 
conduct  ocean  research — rights  and  o 
ship  of  the  resotirces  of  the  seabed  m 
determined — marine  technology  mxist ' 
Teloped  to  give  us  more  precise  knowled; 
the  deep  ocean  and  Its  resources,  and  1: 
national    questions    must    be    resolved 
peaceful  use  of  the  oceans. 

Under  the  capable  and  dynamic  lead« 
of  Chairman  Hubert  and  Chairman  Qarmi 
steps   have   been   taken   to   strengthen 
Navy  with  a  modernized  fleet  and  to  revl 
IM  our  maritime  service  with  a  new  sh 
building  program.  The  Armed  Services  d 
mlttee  has  authorized  an  expenditure  of  cli 
to  $10  billion  over  the  last  three  years  fo; 
new  naval  fleet,  while  the  House  Just  p; 
a  maritime  authorization  bill  In  ezcesafof 
$580  million  as  part  of  the  planned  e: 
of  our  marine  program  under  the  Merchi 
Marine  Act  of  1970. 

This  Is  progress.  Yet  there  Is  much  to 
and  I  have  confidence  In  those  who  will 
on  this  struggle.  Even  thorigh  I  am  leavlnl 
public  life,  I  Intend  to  continue  my  Interes 
In  marine  affairs. 

In  closing,  I  want  you  to  know  that  I 
proud  of  what  we  together  have  accomplished 
In  marine  affairs — much  of  this  progress  can 
be  attributed  to  the  bipartisan  solidarity  of 
the  members  of  our  committees.  I  am  con 
▼Inced  that  this  cooperation  will  be  the  key 
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to  future  progress.  But  let  \u  make  no  mis- 
take— when  the  life  ot  the  Marine  Science 
Council  expired,  we  lo«t  an  Important  na- 
tional focal  point  for  marine  aSalra  under 
the  Office  of  the  Vice  Presidency.  We  need 
that  focus  and  the  support  of  the  Chief 
Executive. 

Let  lu  make  the  American  Oceanic  Orga- 
nization's annual  Neptune  Award  a  reminder 
to  rededicate  ourselves  to  the  affirmation  of 
renewed  vigor  In  oceanic  and  marine  affairs. 
We  cannot  win  this  struggle  by  a  philosophy 
of  acceptance  of  things  as  they  are.  Defini- 
tive action  can  be  taken,  and  I  would  like  to 
suggest  to  you  that  we  determine  to  insist 
that  our  national  p>oUtlcal  parties  include  In 
their  respective  platfonna  significant  policy 
positions  for  forthcoming  emphasis  on  ma- 
rine affairs.  Unified  In  this  common  goal,  we 
can  make  our  voices  heard  for  a  cause  vital 
to  this  Nation's  future. 


May  3,  1972 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  AMTRAK 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or    WASHtNOTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  3,  1972 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  you  might 
almost  classify  me  as  a  railroad  buff  be- 
cause since  boyhood  I  have  enjoyed 
traveling  by  railroad.  I  guess  I  have  gone 
coast  to  coast  by  rail  more  than  most 
people.  I  started  as  a  student  and  In  Uie 
past  20  years  as  a  Congressman  whenever 
I  had  time  I  used  this  method  over  a 
weekend  so  I  could  arrive  In  Seattle  on  a 
Monday  morning  refreshed  and  ready  to 
take  care  of  my  business  In  the  district, 
having  done  my  homework  and  rested 
crossing  the  broad  plains  and  lofty  scenic 
mountains  of  this  great  land.  Since  Am- 
trak  took  over  the  Intercity  passenger 
business,  as  a  rail  enthusiast,  I  have 
traveled  on  practically  every  one  of  the 
Intercity  trains  and  now  on  the  first 
anniversary  of  Amtrak  I  can  bpcheUc 
firsthand  as  to  the  progress  and  success 
of  this  Oovemment  experiment. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  at  first  the  in- 
herited schedules  were  not  coordinated 
and  there  were  all  too  frequent  Incidents 
causing  Justified  customer  complaint. 
However,  conscientiously  the  employees 
sou^t  to  please  their  customers  the  serv- 
ice was  far  from  good. 

One  of  the  causes  of  this  situation.  I 
was  told,  was  that  when  the  various  rail- 
road companies  knew  that  their  equip- 
ment such  as  sleeping  cars,  diners,  and 
coaches  were  to  be  taken  over  by  Am- 
trak, all  regular  servicing  of  equipment 
was  discontinued.  Furthermore,  the  extra 
parts  for  repair  of  air  conditioning  and 
heating  fans  and  the  like  were  in  short 
supply  and  the  cars  not  in  use  were  can- 
nibalized. As  a  result  Amtrak  was  im- 
able  to  fix  their  equipment  promptly,  and 
usable  cars  were  in  short  supply. 

However,  I  have  found  the  morale  of 
the  railroad  employees  good  and  I  give 
them  a  very  high  mark  for  their  efforts. 
They  are  determined  to  make  the  pro- 
gram proceed. 

One  immediate  change  instituted  by 
Amtrak  was  to  find  out  passenger  des- 
tinatlans  and  connectlzig  trains  and 
within  reason  these  trains  are  held.  In 
fact,  I  was  on  the  Broadway  Limited 
departing  from  Chicago  and  it  was  held 


for  an  hour  and  thereby  94  passengers 
arriving  on  the  Santa  Fe  made  their  con- 
nection. Also,  in  many  cases  schedules 
used  to  be  such  that  the  trains  did  not 
connect  which  was  a  source  of  great  Irri- 
tation to  pcMsengers  and  entailed  extra 
time  and  expense  in  waiting  over  a  day, 
thus  driving  customers  to  the  airlines 
and  buses. 

As  for  critics,  I  have  long  known  that 
bef(»«  Amtrak  and  since,  the  most 
vociferous  critics  in  Congress,  especiidly 
one  Senator  from  the  West,  have  never 
ridden  trains.  One  or  two  comidaints  by 
his  constituents  caused  him  to  condemn 
railroad  management  without  mercy. 

As  to  the  public,  I  do  think  their  com- 
plaints have  been  justified  on  the  basis  of 
their  experiences,  but  none  perhaps  as 
irritating  as  oBi^f  mine  years  ago  when 
I  was  maroonc^yn  the  North  Coast 
Limited  in  a  huge  snowdrift  near  Fargo, 
N.  Dak.  for  2  days.  That  wa«  before  Am- 
trak but  no  management  can  meet  every 
contingency.  In  general,  I  have  found 
that  the  public  is  happy  with  the  new 
management. 

Meanwhile,  c(xisidering  the  difficulties 
due  to  old  equipment,  I  think  Amtrak 
emplojrees  do  their  utmost  to  overcome 
these  problems.  They  want  Amtrak  to 
succeed,  and  given  time,  I  believe  it  will 
succeed.  Recent  improvements  are  mak- 
ing new  friends  and  customers,  such  as 
with  the  increased  service  and  patronage 
between  Washington,  New  York,  and 
New  England. 

So,  on  the  occasion  of  its  first  anniver- 
sary, I  extend  congratulations  and  bMt 
wishes  to  all  those  connected  with  Am- 
trak. 

And.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  the  futtire  see 
ever-increasing  improvement  and  ulti- 
mate success. 


CONCILIATOR  FOR  LABOR 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF  mW  TORK 
IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  3.  1972 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing's New  York.  Times  Included  an  ex- 
cellent article  which  gives  an  insight  Into 
the  character  and  accomplishments  of 
Jacob  Samuel  Potofsky,  one  of  the  great 
leaders  of  the  American  labor  movement. 
Mr.  Potofsky  is  about  to  retire  from  the 
presidency  of  the  Amalgamated  ClotUng 
Workers  of  America,  a  position  he  has 
held  since  1946. 1  believe  that  the  Times 
article  is  a  fine  tribute  to  Mr.  Potofsky's 
independence  and  vision  and  request  that 
it  be  inserted  following  my  remarks. 

The  article  follows : 

CoNcxuATOx  ram  Iabox — Jaooa  SamrsL 

POTOrSKT 

(By  Emanuel  Perlmutter) 

Erect  and  vlgoroxis-looklng,  despite  his  77 
years,  Jacob  Samuel  Potofsky  stood  yaatnday 
befbra  a  microphone  at  a  JounuUlsm  award 
luncheon  In  tha  Ooa^unodore  Hotel  and  de- 
clared: 

rrbe  labor  movement  can  only  thrive  and 
grow  in  a  climate  ot  tnadam."  This  pblloao- 
phy  has  guided  his  devotion  to  prngr—lv 
causes  alnoe  be  Joined  the  Amalgainatort 
Clotiilng  Workers  of  America  at  its  foimdliic 
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in  1914  and  from  which  be  t>  about  to  rettre 
after  having  served  ai  its  pnaldent  alnoe 
1940. 

Mr.  Potofsky  has  long  been  considered  a 
mediator  between  the  right  and  left  wlnga  at 
the  Amerloan  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations.  Nonethe- 
less, as  a  senior  member  of  the  merged  labor 
movement's  36-man  ezeoutive  council,  he 
has  not  hesitated  to  differ  with  Oeorge 
Meany,  the  AJ^X.-C J.O.  praaldent,  on  Anter- 
loan  Involvement  In  the  Vietnam  war,  which 
Mr.  Meany  and  moat  of  the  oouneU  sup- 
ports. But  he  and  Mr.  Meany  have  remained 
warm  friends. 
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PERSECUTION  OF  LITHUANIAN 
CATHOLICS 


Trimly  bearded  and  a  conservative,  impec- 
cable dresser,  Mr.  Potofsky  looks  more  like  a 
State  Department  dignitary  than  a  labor 
leader  and  one-time  pants-pocket  maker.  In 
fact,  he  has  been  occasionally  mistaken  for 
a  diplomat.  One  such  occasion  was  in  1949 
when  he  debarked  from  the  Queen  Mary  in 
Cherbourg  on  a  trade  union  mliwlon  and 
found  hlmaeU  the  object  of  a  welcoming  ad- 
drees  by  a  representative  of  the  French  For- 
eign Ministry. 

The  man  from  the  Quay  d'Orsay  had  mis- 
taken him  for  Count  Carlo  Sforza,  the  Ital- 
ian Foreign  Minister,  who  was  a  passenger  on 
the  same  ship. 

Mr.  Potofsky  does  not  pound  tables.  He  is 
a  conciliator,  as  well  as  a  leader,  and  other 
labor  leaders  often  turn  to  him  for  advice 
in  complicated  situations.  His  prestige  is  en- 
hanced, too,  by  the  fact  that  be  heads  a 
union  of  385,000  members. 

For  five  decades,  he  has  been  an  advocate 
of  the  concept  that  labor  unions  should 
affirm  their  needs  through  political  Involve- 
ment as  well  as  on  the  picket  line.  In  the 
days  when  garment  workers  were  laboring  In 
sweatshops,  be  would  declare:  "What  you 
win  at  the  bargaining  tables  can  be  taken 
away  in  the  legislative  balls." 

Under  his  leadership  and  before  that  under 
the  presidency  of  Sidney  Hlllman,  the  amal- 
gamated has  been  Innovative  and  socially 
conscious.  It  was  the  first  to  open  health, 
housing  and  recreation  centers  for  Its  mem- 
bers as  well  as  the  first  to  have  lobbyists  in 
Washington. 

For  one  who  begad  working  as  a  13-year- 
old,  marking  tags  in  a  pants  shop  M  hours 
a  week  at  93  a  week,  he  developed  into  a 
self-educated  and  culttu'ed  man  with  a  pol- 
ished wit. 

On  one  occasion,  at  a  dinner  in  New  Tork 
he  Jokingly  reproached  President  Dwlght  D. 
Elsenhower  for  creating  unemployment 
among  clothing  workrsrs  by  wearing  a  dinner 
Jacket  that  was  several  years  old.  Whan  the 
President  asked  how  be  knew  that,  Mr. 
Potofsky  said  he  oould  tell  by  the  cut  of  the 
coat. 

He  Is  a  restless  sleeper  and  kaeps  a  pad  at 
his  bedside  in  hU  apartment  at  19  East  88th 
Street  In  New  York.  He  win  frequently 
switch  on  the  light  to  Jot  down  a  note  about 
some  union  problem.  When  he  was  a  young 
man,  he  used  to  write  poetry.  Be  relaxes 
mainly  at  the  90-acre  farm  he  owns  near 
FlatbrookvlUe.  N.J.,  In  the  OeUware  Water 
<Hfi. 

Mr.  Potofsky  came  to  Chicago  In  1908  with 
his  parents  from  Radomski  in  the  Russian 
Ukraine.  Two  years  later,  he  Joined  his  father 
and  two  older  brothers  on  a  picket  line  that 
led  to  the  formation  of  the  amalgamated.  He 
went  to  work  for  the  union  In  1914  as  a 
business  agent  at  816  a  week  and  suoceaalve- 
ly  moved  up  in  Its  hlararehy. 

His  first  wife,  Oallie  Taylor,  a  one-time 
sblrtmaker,  died  In  1048.  Five  yean  Uter, 
be  marrlad  his  jftmmX  wit;  Mrs.  B<a"fttw 
LydU  Zetland,  widow  o(  a  Brasillan  axporter. 
He  has  two  daugbten  and  three  graodchll- 
dren. 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

or   lCABTX.*lfD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  3.  1972 

Mr.  OUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  a  coun- 
try so  relentlessly  pursues  a  policy  of 
discrimination  ag^iinst  one  group,  it  can 
(mly  expand  its  activities  to  include 
many  others.  Many  of  us  in  Congress 
have  expressed  our  sense  of  outrage  at 
the  religious  and  cultural  persecutlcm  of 
Soviet  Jewry.  Now,  Lithuanian  Catholics, 
the  predominant  religious  group  in  this 
small  republic  on  the  Baltic  Sea,  also  ap- 
pear to  be  the  victims  of  intense  repres- 
sion and  harassment  by  Soviet  authori- 
ties. 

The  following  article  from  the  Catho- 
lic Standard  outlines  recent  develop- 
ments in  this  matter.  It  is  further  evi- 
dence that  persecution  begets  only  perse- 
cution. 

The  article  follows: 

[Ptem  the  Catholic  Standard,  Washington. 

D.C.,  Apr.  30,  1973] 

Appbal  Made  to  UJf. — Sovixts  P^iaacuTiwo 

RaucioN,  CATHouca  m  LiTBVAmA  Chabcb 

Mofloow  (NC). — More  than  17,000  Lithu- 
anian Catholics  sent  petitions  to  the  United 
Nations  accusing  officials  of  the  Lithuanian 
Soviet  Socialist  Republic  of  persecuting 
Catholics. 

Copies  of  the  petitions  were  made  avail- 
able to  Western  newsmen  here.  The  petitions, 
bearing  the  signatures  of  more  than  17,000 
"briievers,"  were  sent  to  UN  Secretary  Gen- 
eral Ktirt  Waldhelm  in  February  after  So- 
viet officials  in  Moscow  had  Ignored  earlier 
protests,  according  to  a  group  of  dissident 
Russians. 

The  Soviet  Union  annexed  Lithuania,  a 
smaU  republic  on  the  Baltic  Sea,  in  1940.  Its 
population  of  more  than  three  million  is 
predominantly  Catholic. 

Last  September,  about  3.000  Catholics  in 
the  south  central  Lithuanian  town  of  Prenai, 
whose  p<9ulation  is  leas  than  10.000,  signed 
an  open  letter  to  the  Soviet  leadership  charg- 
ing that  Prenai  authorities  were  curbing 
freedom  of  religion. 

The  Prenai  Catholics  said  that  Lithuanian 
clergymen  were  being  restricted  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  rellgloua  duties  and  that 
the  petitioners'  own  parish  priest  had  been 
arrested  for  "teaching  catechism  to  chil- 
dren." 

The  letter  to  Waldhelm  said  that  three 
other  open  letters,  with  a  total  of  5,000  sig- 
natures, were  sent  last  fall  to  Soviet  Com- 
munist party  leader  Leonid  Brezhnev  and 
that  police  In  Llth\ianla,  "using  threats,  pre- 
vented the  mass  collection  of  stgnaturea." 

"Such  action  by  the  authorlUea,"  the  letter 
said,  "prompted  the  conviction  that  the  pres- 
ent memorandum,  signed  by  17,000  believws, 
will  not  attain  its  aim  If  It  is  sent  by  the 
same  means  as  previous  collective  declara- 
tions." 

The  signers  also  said  they  were  complain- 
ing to  the  United  Nations  because  "believers 
In  our  republic  cannot  enjoy  the  rights  set 
out  In  Article  13  of  the  Universal  Dadara- 
tlon  of  Human  Rights."  Passed  by  the  United 
Nations,  with  the  Soviet  Union  abstaining, 
the  declaration  calls  for  the  reoognition  of 
religious  freedom  by  aU  countries. 

The  constitution  of  the  Soviet  Union,  whUe 
guaranteeing  the  "fnedom  to  perform  religi- 
ous rites."  also  grants  the  right  of  antirellgi- 
ous  propaganda,  widely  used  to  promote 
atheism. 

The  Lithuanians  petitioning  the  United 
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Nations  said  that  Soviet  offldala  limit  the 
number  of  oandldates  admitted  to  seminaries 
to  10  a  year  and  control  the  assignment  of 
priests  to  parishes. 

There  are  so  few  priests  in  Lithuania,  they 
said,  that  one  priest  often  has  to  serve  two 
or  three  parishes  and  that  "even  old  and 
sick  priests  have  to  work." 

They  also  said  that  Lithuanian  officials  do 
not  enforce  a  law  requiring  that  those  who 
persecuted  churchgoers  be  punished. 

Lithuanian  officials  have  not  allowed 
Catholics  to  rebuild  churches  destroyed  dur- 
ing World  War  II,  the  petitioners  said,  and 
have  made  It  difficult  to  obtain  permission 
for  services  In  private  honxes. 

The  petition  to  the  United  Nations  re- 
peated charges  made  last  fall  that  two 
parish  priests  had  been  sent  to  labor  camps 
for  giving  religious  instruction  to  young- 
sters and  that  two  bishops  had  been  exiled 
without  trial. 

'If  m  the  future,  the  organs  of  the  state 
take  the  same  attitude  toward  believers* 
complaints  as  they  have  untu  now."  the  peti- 
tioners said,  "we  will  be  obliged  to  address 
ourselves  to  InternaUonal  bodies,  to  the 
Pope,  the  head  of  oxur  Church,  or  to  the 
United  Nations,  as  an  authoritative  Institu- 
tion defending  human  rights." 


NIXON   WOOS   TEXAS— NEW 
ENGLAND  PAYS  THE  PRICE 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or  MAsaACHuaaiia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVSB 

Wednesday.  May  3.  1972 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Spealrer,  last 
weekend  President  Nixon  made  a  pil- 
grimage to  Treasury  Secretary  John 
Connally's  ranch  in  Texas.  Gathered 
there  were  Secretary  Connally's  per- 
sonal friends,  the  oilmen  and  bankers 
whom  Nixon  hopes  can  d^ver  him  Texai 
in  the  electicm  and  hdp  finance  his  cam- 
paign. 

While  he  was  there,  he  assured  the  oil- 
men that  he  would  not  alter  the  depre- 
ciation allowance,  quota  system,  or  tax 
privileges  which  transfers  billions  of  dol- 
lars from  the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation  to 
the  corporate  accounts  of  the  Isuve  oil 
companies. 

New  England  suffers  most  from  the  aid 
for  dependent  oil  companies  program  by 
having  to  pay  artlficisdly  high  prices  for 
artificially  scarce  oil.  The  New  England 
congressional  delegation  has  been  at- 
tempting to  get  the  President  to  elimi- 
nate import  quotas  on  No.  2  fuel  oU,  or 
at  least  to  increase  the  amount  that  New 
England  can  import.  This  is  the  oil  we 
use  to  heat  our  homes  in  the  winter. 

If  next  winter  is  a  severe  one,  a  serious 
fuel  shortage  could  occur,  one  that  could 
adversely  affect  the  health  and  safety  of 
the  citizens  of  New  England,  not  to  men- 
tion their  pocketbooks.  Yet  letters  sent 
to  the  administration  by  the  New  Elng- 
land  delegati<m  have  simply  been 
Ignored. 

Perhaps  it  is  cynical  to  note  the  fact 
that  the  New  England  winter  will  not 
come  imtU  after  the  November  election. 
But  cynicism  comes  naturally  when  one 
reads  that  the  President  piously  told  his 
audience  of  oil  men  and  bankers  that  too 
many  people  were  getting  the  idea  that 
this  was  a  "something  for  nothing" 
economy. 
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This  comment  and  others  were 
ported  In  a  column  by  David  Broder, 
Utical  reporter  and  columnifit  for  tie 
Washington  Post.  That  column,  whUh 
appeared  in  the  May  2  edition  of  vie 
Post,  follows: 

A  BAkBsctTX  Spiccd  With  Pouncs 
(By  DftTld  8.  Broder) 

Sah  Amtonio.— The  scene  was  rlgbt  o\^  of 
Edna  Ferber's  "QUnt."  The  flagstone  n  ich 
house  wss  sblsze  with  light.  The  msgnlfl<  rat 
live  o*ks  in  the  ysrd  were  hung  with  pel  i  of 
orange  mums,  swaying  In  the  evening  bre  se 
more  flowers  floated  In  the  pool,  and 
Bweet  scent  of  the  prairie  grass  mingled 
the  odors  of  the  steaming  barbecue. 

The    guests    arrived    Texas-style,    se' 
their  executive  Jets  down  on  the  Plcosa  R 
airstrip,  with  the  great  red  Santa  Oertru^ls 
cattle  watching.  Nearby,  two  cowhands 
astride  their  perfectly  groomed  horses,  p< 
against  the  last  rays  of  the  aan.  as  If  by 
photographer. 

But  not  even  a  novelist  would  have 
concoct  the  guest  list  that  was  present  8^ 
day  night  when  President  Nixon  visited  Jo; 
Connally's  FloresvUle  Ranch,  ]ust  south 
here.  As  Neal  Pelrce  says  In  his  new  bo 
"The  MegasUtes  of  America,"  "The  p<Altl 
life  of  Texas  Is  directed  by  a  single,  money 
Kstabllshment.  There  Is  no  other  state  of  ' 
union  where  the  control  Is  so  direct, 
ambiguous  and  conunonly  accepted." 

ConnaUy,  the  Democratic  former  govemfc-. 
Is  as  Pelrce  says.  "The  epitome  of  the  Bsti  i- 
llshment."  and  his  guest  list  was  a  direct  ry 
of  ita  members. 

roT  years,  there  has  been  speculation  a  id 
anticipation  of  the  political  realignment  tl  it 
would  bring  the  wealth  and  power  of  t  >e 
Ttaas  Democratic  Establishment  Into  ft  m 
alliance  with  a  conservative  Republic  a 
president. 

Onoe  before.  In  the  1980's.  the  marrli  {e 
seemed  on  the  verge  of  consumatlon.  <h  r- 
emor  Allen  Shlven  (Democrat)  led  t  le 
Democratic  Party  Into  siqiport  of  Presldi  it 
Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  In  IMS. 

But  the  Elsenhower-era  Republican  jp- 
mance  with  the  Texas  Democratic  EstabUlh- 
ment  was  broken  up  by  the  ambltloni  of 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  who  carried  his  stat  In 
IMO.  1964  and  1968. 

But  Johnson  Is  old  and  ailing  now;  the 
sUte  Democratic  leadership  U  tainted  by 
tra^id^l  and  wracked  by  division;  and  the 
national  party  Is  veering  off  In  dangei  nts 
directions;  talking  of  nominating  a  Oe  rge 
MoOovem  with  his  unacceptable  views  oi  oil 
depletion,  capital  gains  and  the  Commu  list 
menace. 

The  time  Is  ripe  for  a  new  romance,  aid 
Richard  Nixon  knows  It.  As  one  watched  ntat 
picture  book  scene  tinder  the  trees  Buiilay. 
the  ladles  In  their  long  dresaes.  the  mJi  In 
tailored  ranch  sulta  and  cowboy  boots  J  the 
strolling  Mexican  Maiiachl  band,  andlthe 
black  waiters  passing  drinks,  the  reallsaf  on 
dawned:  It's  happening:  It's  really 
consumated  right  here. 

Our  President  moved  easily  In  this  gro^ 
the  grocer's  son  who  rose  to  the  heights 
political  power  fedlng  right  at  home  ami 
the  millionaires,  many  of  whom  are  also 
made  men. 

After  supper,  he  answered  their  questl< 
for  more  than  an  hour,  never  hitting  a  fi 
note.  He  told  them  exactly  irtiat  they  wani 
to  hear.  He  praised  their  friend  and  hos 
and  hero  John  Connally.  who  saved  the  stai 
government  from  a  serioua  liberal  challeni 
In   1963  and  gave  them  six  years  more 
freedom  from  corporate  Income  taxes  or 
utility  regulation;  the  President  called 
nally  a  man  "capable  of  lioldliig  any  Job 
the  United  SUtes." 
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He  told  them  that  American  bonrtfxlng  of 

North  and  South  Vietnam  would  continue 
until  Conununlst  aggression  hss  been  de- 
feated and  they  were  moved  to  toast  "the 
courage  of  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes." 

He  said  that  Washingt<m  was  full  of 
doubters,  the  victims  of  "intellectual  Incest." 
but  that  the  ooiintry  was  strong  and  confi- 
dent and  that  If  they  woxxld  stand  with  him 
"against  the  trend  toward  permissiveness, 
the  trend  toward  weakness,"  America  would 
be  Itself  again. 

He  told  them  that  "rather  than  moving  In 
the  direction  of  reducing  the  depletion  al- 
lowance, the  government  should  do  more 
to  provide  Incentive  ...  for  people  to  go 
out  and  explore  for  oil." 

He  noted  pointedly  that  his  adviser  on 
tax  reform  was  sitting  at  his  right — J<din 
Connally. 

And  having  said  that,  he  quickly  added 
that  he  was  concerned  that  too  many  people 
were  getting  the  Idea  this  was  a  "someUilng- 
for-nothlng"  economy.  If  there  was  irony  In 
the  Juxtaposition,  the  President  did  not  note 
It. 

Look  at  all  the  want  ads.  he  UAA  the 
bankers  and  publishers  and  oilmen,  and  ask 
yourselves  why  there  are  millions  unem- 
ployed and  millions  on  welfare  when  Jobs 
are  going  begging.  It  Is  because  too  many 
people  have  forgotten  that  "no  Job  Is  menial 
If  It  provides  bread  on  the  table  and  shelter 
for  a  family.  ...  It  is  that  q>lrit  we  need 
revived."  the  President  said. 

It  wss  late  now,  and  the  Jets  would  have 
to  take  off.  returning  their  owners  to  Hous- 
ton and  Dallas.  But  there  was  one  more 
topic  that  might  serve  to  .foster  the  romance 
a  bit  further,  so  Connally  himself  asked 
the  President  If  he  nxlght.  perhaps,  have  any 
thoughts  on  busing. 

Ttit  President  did,  and  those  too  went 
down  ss  easily  as  bordeaux  and  champagne 
Connally  hadi  served.  At  the  end.  when  one 
of  the  publishers  said  he'd  like  "as  a  news- 
paper man."  to  say  the  traditional,  "thank 
you,  Mr.  President,"  It  was  hard  not  to  be- 
lieve that  a  transaction  of  some  significance 
had  occurred.  The  Plcosa  Ranch  barbecue 
Just  might  make  political  history. 
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I  CANT  BELIKVE  WE  WON  THE 
WHOLE  TBSSQ 


HON.  JOHN  WARE 

or  PXKIfSTLTANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  3.  1972 

Mr.  WARE.  ISi.  Speaker,  Immaculata 
College,  In  the  Ninth  Pennsylvania  Ocm- 
gresslonal  Distilct.  surprised  the  gporis 
world  on  IhUrch  19  when  it  won  the  first 
women's  national  intercollegiate  basket- 
ball championship  in  Normal.  HI. 

The  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin 
carried  an  excellent  story  in  its  March 
28  edition.  Because  I  am  proud  of  the 
recognition  gained  by  this  college  in  my 
district  and  because  I  believe  that  Im- 
maculata's  team,  its  coach,  Mrs.  Cath- 
erine Rush,  and  the  school  Itself  deserve 
tribute  for  the  combined  efforts  which 
brought  victory,  I  am  having  this  article 
reprinted  below: 

Basxxtbsll  Championship 

The  Philadelphia  sports  world  was  cau^t 
napping  last  Sunday  when  Unmaeulata  Col- 
lege won  the  first  women's  ti»ttnw«i  inter- 
ooUsglate  basketball  championah^  in  Nor- 
mal, XUlnols. 

Suddenly  national  tltllsts  wen  in  our  own 


backyard  and  some  sportswrlteis  had  to 
brush  up  on  girls'  rules.  "I  didn't  even  know 
they'd  gone  to  full  coiu^,"  exclaimed  one 
startled  TV  newsman  when  he  heaitk  about 
the  victory. 

Wot  yean,  girls  played  a  ladylike  game  ot 
baaketbaU  In  whloh  forwards  on  one  team 
could  only  do  their  stuff  In  half  the  court 
with  guards  passing  the  baU  up  to  them 
from  the  other  half  of  the  court.  A  toe  over 
the  center  line  meant  a  penalty.  They  were 
also  limited  to  a  couple  of  dribbles.  After 
that  they  had  to  pass  the  ball. 

"Today,  It's  Just  lUe  the  boys'  game  with 
only  a  couple  of  minor  differences,"  said  Mrs. 
Catherine  Rush,  the  pretty,  blonde  24-year- 
old  coach  who  has  been  with  the  girls  two 
seasons. 


Even  Mrs.  Rtish  and  the  eight  Jubilant 
players  who  made  the  trip  were  somewhat 
surprised  at  the  U.  S.  victory.  It  turns  out. 

"I  thought  that  If  we  could  win  two  games, 
putting  us  In  the  top  four,  that  would  be 
enough,"  she  said. 

Maureen  Mooney.  a  Junior  from  Philadel- 
phia and  co-captaln  of  "The  Macs"  with 
Pat  Oplla,  a  senior  from  Drexel  Hill,  said 
that  she  went  to  the  national  competition 
feeling  that  "we'd  put  our  best  game  on 
out  thwe." 

A  banner  hanging  In  the  rotunda  of  the 
main  buUdlng  at  Immaculate  reflects  some 
surprise,  too.  "I  cant  believe  we  won  the 
whole  thing  I"  It  says. 

Immaculata,  a  girls  Catholic  coUege,  near 
Frazer.  In  Immaculata.  Pa.,  had  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  smaUest  school  qualifying 
for  the  nationals.  ITxey  have  about  800  stu- 
dents and  dont  even  offer  a  physical  educa- 
tion major. 

"And  we  only  had  eight  girls  out  there, 
five  playing  and  three  on  the  bench,"  said 
Sister  Mary  of  Lourdes,  president  of  the  col- 
lege. She  is  still  reeling  a  Uttle  herself  from 
the  UUe. 

Most  schools.  Mrs.  Bxish  said,  brought  16 
players. 

mooKBoas  or  "uacs" 


If  there  was  a  team  that  local  aparta 
watchers  would  have  put  their  money  on.  It 
would  have  been  the  West  Chester  State  Col- 
lege team,  neighbors  of  "The  Macs." 

"The  Macs."  who  went  into  the  eastern 
regional  competition  at  the  University  at 
Maryland  the  weekend  before  the  nationals 
with  a  90-game  winning  streak,  were  beaten 
in  the  finals  there  by  West  Chester.  Score, 
70-38. 

At  Normal,  "Hie  Macs"  beat  the  University 
of  South  Dakota  in  the  quarter-finals, 
Indiana  State  University  in  the  semi-finals. 
University  of  Mississippi  in  the  playoff  semi- 
finals, and  in  the  finals,  March  19.  they  met 
Wset  Chsster  again.  "The  Macs"  squeaked 
through  with  a  03-48  victory. 

Oathy  Rush  believes  that  Immaculata, 
small  as  it  Is.  has  developed  such  a  good 
team  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 

"We  were  sort  of  lucky  that  several  good 
players  came  Into  the  school  at  the  same 
time."  she  said.  "We'll  lose  only  one  of  our 
starting  eight  players  next  year." 

She  said  she  thought  they  came  through 
with  the  title  because  of  their  "excellent  de- 
fense" and  deadeye  foul  shots  and  because 
"the  girls  are  calm  under  pressure." 

"A  lot  have  come  from  the  Catholic  League 
and  are  used  to  playing  at  the  Pal  stra  be- 
fore crowds  of  8.000"  she  said. 

nsM's  TAixssT  onu. 

Hlgh-soorer  and  tallest  girl  on  the  team. 
Terry  Shank,  a  sc^homore  from  aienolden. 
who  is  slightly  over  five  feet  11  Inches  tall, 
played  on  Catholic  League  championship 
teams  from  Cardinal  O'Hara  High  School.  So 
did  "Mac"  teammat*  Maveen  StuhUnan,  a 
freshman  fruia  Havertown, 

The  other  "Macs"  an  Janet  RuCh.  a  Junior 
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from  Upper  Darby;  Janet  Toung.  a  sopho- 
more from  York.  Pa^  Denlae  Conway,  a 
sophomore  from  Bavertown,  and  Maureen 
Muth,  a  freshman  tiom  Broomall. 

School  q>lrtt  was  anotbar  factor  In  the  win, 
said  Cathy  Rush,  whose  hustMuid.  Ed.  is  a 
National  BasketbaU  Association  official.  Stu- 
dents, faculty,  alumnae,  trustees  and  par- 
ents raissd  the  $8,000  for  the  trip  to  the  na- 
Uonals,  and  presented  the  money  to  the 
team  at  a  big  pep  rally  held  in  the  school 
rotunda. 


NATIONAL  MZNORTTY  BUSINESS 
DIRECTORY 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OF  uannaortA 
IN  TEDS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  3.  1972 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  H. 
Peter  MeyeriiofT  is  a  former  dectronics 
engineer  who  has  published  the  National 
Minority  Business  Directory.  Mr.  Meyer- 
hofr  has  devoted  much  of  his  time  and  all 
of  his  considerable  talents  and  energies 
to  persuading  this  country's  industries  to 
buy  goods  and  services  from  minority- 
owned  businesses.  The  attached  article 
from  Newsday  of  February  21.  describes 
MeyerhofTs  success  in  publishing  his  na- 
tional directory. 

The  directory  of  1,600  minority-owned 
firms  has  been  sold  to  businesses 
throughout  the  United  States.  Surveys 
indicate  that  the  directory  has  been  a 
successful  business  builder  for  minority 
firms.  Meyerhotr.  his  former  employer, 
Honejrwril,  Inc.,  and  the  Miimeapolls  Ur- 
bcm  League,  and  the  many  citizens  who 
have  worked  with  him  on  producing  this 
directory  are  to  be  congratulated.  We  are 
proud  that  this  national  success  is  lo- 
cated in  the  city  of  Minneapolis. 

The  Newsday  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  Long  Island  Newsday,  Feb.  31, 
1973] 

DisBCTiNG  BxTsiNxss  TO  MiNoamxs 
(By  John  Lundqulst) 

MnfNXAPOLiB,  Minn. — An  electronics  en- 
gineer who  used  to  put  gyroscopes  together  to 
guide  missiles  is  now  trying  to  steer  more 
of  the  nation's  industries  into  buying  goods 
and  services  from  minority-owned  businesses. 

After  nearly  four  years  of  campaigning.  H. 
Peter  Meyerhoff  has  come  up  with  a  new 
edition  of  the  National  Minority  Business 
Directory,  listing  about  1,600  firms.  Earlier 
editions  tended  to  plug  the  "buy  black" 
theme.  Now.  It  urges  Industry  to  buy  from 
all  minority  entrepreneurs,  whether  Aleuts. 
American  Indians.  Eskimos.  Orientals,  Mexi- 
cans, or  others. 

Meyerhoff's  current  goal  is  to  get  Industry 
to  make  one  per  cent  of  purchases  from  mi- 
nority suppliers.  And  to  help  achieve  this,  he 
is  working  toward  a  computerised  veraion  of 
the  directory.  He  hopes  eventually  to  include 
more  than  40,000  Induetry-oriented  minority 
firms  In  all  major  cities. 

Meyerhqff  knows  what  it  is  to  be  in  a 
minority.  He  was  a  boy  in  Nasi  Qermany. 
As  a  Jew,  his  father,  the  operator  of  a  prof- 
itable cannery,  was  Imprisoned  in  a  concen- 
tration camp.  Shortly  after  he  was  freed, 
the  family  fled  to  the  United  States.  He  grad- 
uated from  City  College  of  New  Tork  In  1980 
and  q;>ent  two  years  in  the  Army. 

In  1969,  he  went  to  wotk  for  HoneyweU. 
Inc..  an  electronics  control  and  computer 
manufacturer.  When  the  Rev.  Dr.  Martin 
Luthar  King  Jr.  was  assasslnatsd  in  April. 
1968,  Meyerhoff  was  shocked  and  grieved. 
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1  asked  myself  what  I  could  do  to  bSlp 
out  tn  thU  troubled  time  of  hostility  and 
resentment."  he  says.  "One  thing  I  decided 
was  that  I  oould  buy  from  blacks.  I  dont 
have  to  ask  questions.  I  dont  have  to  get 
organized.  I  dont  have  to  ask  anyone's  per- 
mission. That's  what  vras  appeaUng,  the 
sln^;>liclty  and  directness  of  the  approach. 
I  dldnt  have  to  worry  about  any  organisa- 
tion." 

But  tt  wasnt  long  before  Meyeiliaff  did 
get  invdved  in  a  Ug  way.  He  located  a  black 
grocer  and  started  buying  from  him.  Soon, 
he'd  talked  nine  neighbors  into  doing  the 
same,  and  the  grocer  coxild  truck  deliveries 
to  suburban  Frldley  and  make  the  long  route 
pay  off. 

His  initial  success  spurrsd  Bleyertioff  to  get 
out  a  mimeographed  directory  of  all  black- 
owned  buslnees  in  the  area.  These  were  dis- 
tributed to  churches  and  hviman  rights  orga- 
nisations and  more  than  30,000  area  homes  of 
whites.  The  i^mpaigri  began  to  have  an  im- 
pact on  black  businesses.  The  grocer  took  on 
76  new  customers  in  flve  neighborhoods.  A 
second  black-owned  grocery  started  a  slmUar 
deUvery  service.  A  painter  doubled  his  work- 
load aiul  an  upholsterer  got  30  to  30  per  cent 
more  buslnsss. 

It  wasnt  always  a  smooth  path.  Meyerhoff 
was  heckled  by  anonymous  callers  who'd 
phone  even  at  3  AM. 

By  late  summer  of  1968,  his  sideline  was  be- 
ginning to  swamp  him.  An  official  of  the  Mln- 
neap<dls  Urban  League  convinced  HoneyweU 
officials  to  give  him  a  three-month  leave  with 
pay.  For  about  two  years,  the  Urban  Leagtw 
paid  his  salary,  and  since  June.  1970,  the  en- 
terprise hss  been  largely  on  its  own. 

"Last  year,  we  dldnt  quite  make  it."  be  says 
of  the  nonprofit  organisation,  which  was 
$1,600  short  of  breaking  even.  Meyertioff  says 
several  community-minded  companies  or 
agencies  have  made  donations  or  furnished 
research  personnel. 

In  association  with  Business  Enterprises  for 
American  Minorities.  Meyerhoff  began  by 
sending  out  thousands  of  letters  to  wban 
leagues,  urban  coalitions.  SmaU  Bualneas  Ad- 
ministration offices,  and  local  offices  of  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People,  as  well  as  black  newspapers. 
From  these  leads,  be  mailed  questionnaires 
asking  minority-owned  businesses  to  list  basic 
data  so  a  potential  buyer  could  size  up  the 
company, 

"I  had  to  make  hundreds  of  long-distance 
telephone  caUs  to  get  exact  information,"  he 
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have  excdled  whenever  a  door  was  opened. 
The  most  Inqxntaat  dosed  door  in  Amartca 
today  ia  buslnsss." 

And  the  director  offers  this  advice:  "If  you 
are  unlucky  and  have  a  bad  experience  with 
a  minority  buslnees,  try  another  one.  After 
aU,  you  bavent  stopped  patronizing  white 
flrms  Just  because  you  have  had  trouble  with 
a  few." 


NIGHTMARES  PRODUCED  BY  THE 
COMMITTEE  BILL  TO  INCREASE 
THE  MINIMUM  WAGE— PART  I 


A  aix-montb  survey  in  1970-71  conducted 
by  General  Mills'  research  department  for  the 
directory  Indicated  33  per  cent  of  firms  that 
bought  copies  of  the  directory  had  made  pur- 
chases from  minority  businesses. 

"It's  better  than  I  had  hoped  for  but  not  as 
good  as  it  should  be."  publisher  Meyerhoff 
says. 

More  than  half  of  the  nation's  1.350  largest 
buslneeses  have  at  least  one  copy  of  the  cur- 
rent 100-page  directory.  Numeroxu  govern- 
ment sgencles  use  it.  Of  the  10.000  copies  that 
have  been  printed  of  the  $6M  book,  about 
3.000  have  been  sold. 

Interspersed  with  the  listings  are  sketches 
and  brief  biographies  of  some  achievers 
among  minorities.  Examples  are  WlUlam 
Keeler.  a  Cherokee  Indian  who  became  board 
chairman  of  Phillips  Petroleum  Co.;  Dr. 
Daniel  H.  Williams,  a  black  who  pioneered  In 
heart  surgery,  and  Maria  TaUchlef.  deecrlbed 
as  the  "unsurpassed"  Osage  Indian  prima 
ballerina. 

Meyerhoff.  a  46-year-old  father  of  three, 
whose  hair  is  tinged  with  gray,  gave  up  an 
$18,000  salary  at  HoneyweU  and  now  earns 
$6,000  less  In  his  campaign  for  mlnoriUea.  His 
wife  and  another  woman  help  run  the  oOoe, 
In  a  cramped  former  plumbing  and  heattng 
offioe,  with  a  "Buy  Black"  sign  out  front.  The 
NetghbOThood  Youth  Corps  hcips  parttlms. 

A  sign  on  one  wall  sUtes:  "Black  people 


HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

or  nxiMois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  3.  1972 
Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day and  tomorrow  I  will  cite  examples  of 
how  HH.  7130.  a  bill  approved  by  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee,  ir- 
reqixynslbly  deviates  from  its  intended 
purpose  of  remedying  the  inadequacy  of 
current  minimum  wase  scales. 

■XPANSION   or   CO 
PDBBAI.  nCPLOl 

"Hie  c(»nmittee  bill  would  bring  the 
Federal  Government  under  the  mini- 
mum wage  law's  definition  of  onployer. 
Obviously,  to  do  so  encroaches  upon  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion; but  that  is  not  all. 

This  alteraticm  of  the  definition  of  em- 
ployer includes  your  staff  and  mine,  and 
the  staffs  of  our  oommittees.  Few.  I 
doul>t,  are  now  paid  less  than  the  mini- 
mum wage;  but  how  many  are  paid  over- 
time? How  many  Capitol  imil  offices  keep 
time  cards?  How  many  of  our  offices  and 
committees  can  budget  their  payroll 
funds  if  overtime  has  to  be  paid? 

Needless  to  say,  employees  of  the  Judi- 
cial branch  would  similarly  be  covered, 
and  the  «ame  problems  would  be  experi- 
enced. 

STAR  AND  LOCAL   X1CPI.OTXXS 

With  equal  flippancy,  the  committee 
bill  would  extend  coverage  to  State  and 
local  governments.  Again,  it  is  lilcely  that 
the  number  of  people  involved  Is  notnlnal 
so  far  as  the  minimum  wage  Is  con- 
cerned. However,  to  require  our  city, 
county,  and  State  governments  to  pay 
overtime — when  almost  without  excep- 
tion they  are  finding  it  difficult  to  meet 
their  budgeted  needs — can  only  result 
in  increased  taxes  at  these  levels. 


Domsnc 


lYICm   KMPLOTXia 


Many  of  our  elderly  who  do  not  want 
to  lose  or  to  reduce  their  social  security 
benefits— or  who  do  not  have  social  secu- 
rity — turn  to  now-and-then  domestic 
service  to  supplemoit  their  incomes. 
Grass  cutting,  baby  sitting,  and  doing 
odd  Jobs  are  ttie  primary  avenues  avail- 
able to  those  who  can  only  work  a  few 
hours  or  a  few  days  a  week. 

The  committee  bill  would  close  the 
doors  to  work  for  many  of  these  people. 
If  requiring  that  they  be  paid  the  mini- 
mum wage  will  not  do  it.  the  record- 
keeping entailed  will. 

CONGXAKXaATS  aMPLOmS 

What  is  a  conglomerate?  More  oi  us 
know  what  a  conglomerate  is  not  than 
what  it  Is.  and  the  ciunmittee  bill's  defi- 
nition is  a  complete  misnomer. 
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A  conglomerate  is  not  simply  an  em- 
ployer engaged  in  two  business  activities: 
but  the  committee  bill  would  require  such 
an  employer  to  pay  the  minimum  wage 
and  overtime  in  both  businesses,  even 
if  one  is  a  losing  propofiiticMi. 

The  small  franchiser  is  not  a  con- 
glomerate; but  the  committee  bill  would 
make  these  same  requirements  of  the] 
small  franchiser,  ignoring  the  fact  that/ 
he  or  she  does  not  share  in  the  profit 
of  the  parent  company. 


PBA8IK0  OX7T  BXISTINO 


PTIONS 


ACKICtTLTXTSAL    (CANimns,   TOBACCO)    PIOCI 

ma,  niAsoHAi.  xNouafisr,  and  suoas  pko 

BS8INO  XMPLOTKX8 

Have  the  peak  emplojrment  demam 
that  brought  about  exemptions  in  agri 
cultural  processing,  seasoned  industrii 
and  sugar  processing  magically  dlsap 
peared?  The  committee  bill  assumes  thai 
they  have  by  removing  their  exemptions 

TKAMSrr  EMPLOTCES 

Do  you  know  of  any  industry  where 
more  companies  are  perched  on  the  brink 
of  bankruptcy  than  the  transit  industry? 
The  committee  bill  would  help  push 
them  over  the  brink  by  phasing  out  their 
overtime  exemptions. 

iriTKaiNO   HOME  EMPLOTEES 

Removal  of  the  provision  in  existina 
law  that  exempts  work  up  to  48  hour* 
a  week  In  nursing  homes  from  overtime 
requirements  can  only  raise  the  costs  o 
taking  care  of  our  elderly.  And  not  on 
of  us  needs  to  be  reminded  that  thes 
are  the  people  who  inflatiim  hurts  th 
most. 

Hiese  are  but  a  few  of  the  faults  o 
H.R.  7130.  You  need  not  despair,  how 
ever;  there  is  an  alternative. 

Two  of   our  colleagues — Mr.   Fuqu 
and  Mr.  Qun — and  I  will  offer  a  substi 
tute  to  this  committee  bill.  Our  substi 
tute,  HM.  14104.  does  not  extend  cover4 
age  of  the  minimum  wage  law;  and  ill 
does  not  remove  or  reduce  any  exemp- 
tions in  the  existing  law. 

Our  substitute  has  only  two  major  pro- 
visions: it  grants  reasonable  Increases  in 
the  current  minimum  wages  rates  and 
encourages  the  employment  of  young 
people  by  establishing  a  special  youth 
differential  wage. 

Tomorrow.  I  will  tell  you  of  other  dam- 
aging defects  of  the  committee  bill. 


FEDERAL     ASSISTANCE     TO     SAVE 
LIVES— COVER    CASALS 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or  CAUPOKNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  3.  1972 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  great- 
ly concerned  over  the  mounting  toll  of 
human  lives  being  lost  yearly  in  un- 
covered, open  irrigation,  and  municipal 
water  supply  canals. 

It  is  estimated  that  more  than  100  per- 
sons each  year  die  by  drowning  in  these 
canals. 

In  my  district,  the  Contra  Costa  Canal 
operated  by  the  Contra  Costa  County 
Water  District  has  claimed  48  lives — most 
of  them  small  children  who  have  wan' 
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Bred  too  close  to  the  canal,  slipped,  and 

ere  unable  to  climb  out  of  the  steep 
ides  of  the  canal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  tragedies  will  con- 
Itlnue  as  long  as  canals  existing  in  areas 
[of  urban  encroachment  continue  to  be 
'open. 

Today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
that  will  allow  the  n.S.  Department  of 
Interior  to  participate  in  up  to  60  percent 
of  the  cost  of  covering  those  canals. 

Presently,  the  water  users  must  bear 
the  entire  cost  of  covering  or  fencing 
canals.  It  Is  a  terribly  costly  business  and 
many  water  districts  are  simply  unable 
to  finance  this  construction. 

The  need  is  clear  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  this  legislation  will  be  acted  on  in 
the  near  future. 
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GREATER  KANSAS  CITY  MOBILIZES 
FOR  PLANNED  GROWTH 


HON.  RICHARD  BOLUNG 

OP  MUaOUKI 
IN   THE   HOUSE   OF  REPRESENTATTVXS 

Wednesday.  May  3,  1972 

Mr.  BOLUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
an  air  of  such  defeatism  and  desimtr  per- 
vading so  many  of  our  cities  that  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment was  recently  prompted  to  plead 
for  "one  example  of  a  city  concerned 
about  saving  its  residmtial  areas  as  well 
as  its  downtown  business  areas."  In  still 
another  instance  the  Commission  on 
Population  Growth  and  the  American 
Future  wrote  off  as  obsolete  many  of  this 
Nation's  old.  smaller  towns  as  not  worth 
rehabilitating. 

As  is  so  often  the  case,  negative  news 
creates  more  attention  than  the  positive. 
I  know  there  is  at  least  one  city  of  the 
type  Secretary  Romney  seeks,  a  city  that 
is  concerned  about  its  downtown  as  well 
as  its  residential  area,  a  city  that  Is 
spending  $3.2  billion  for  its  own 
growth,  of  which  only  2.8  percent 
comes  from  Federal  sources,  a  city 
where  two  State  legislatures,  the  govern- 
ment of  six  counties,  two  metropolitan 
areas  and  some  30  other  self -determining 
subdivisions  have  managed  to  work  col- 
laboratively in  a  rational  program  that  Is 
plarmed  to  double  the  area's  population 
to  2"/2  million  by  1980  without  eroding 
the  quality  of  life  of  the  area. 

I  speak  of  Greater  Kansas  City,  en- 
compassing 316  square  miles  and  parts  of 
two  cities,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  Kansas 
City.  Kans. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
everyone's  attention  a  report  made  re- 
cently by  four  of  that  area's  leading  citi- 
zens. Mr.  Donald  J.  Hall.  Mr.  Bus  W. 
Davis,  Dr.  Charles  Kimball,  and  Mr.  Mil- 
ler Nichols. 

Mr.  Hall,  chairman  of  a  citizens  com- 
mittee representing  business,  city,  and 
county  government  in  the  area,  sounded 
what  I  consider  the  keynote  when  he 
flatly  declared  at  a  news  meeting  in  New 
York  City  recently  that  all  cities  are  not 
obsolete  or  unmanageable.  He  said  that 
the  coalition  of  city  ofBdals,  county 
government,  and  private  businessmen 
was  introducing  more  progressive  change 


in  the  city  than  has  ever  taken  place  in 
a  similar  metn^wlitan  area  in  a  similar 
period  of  time— but  he  emphasised  that 
the  growth  was  «  controlled  or  managed 
growth,  not  growth  aimed  at  satisfying 
a  lust  for  bigness. 

Mr.  Davis,  two-time  mayor  of  Kansas 
City,  Mo^  f  onaer  councilman  And  chair- 
man of  the  Mayor's  Committee  on  Mu- 
nicipal Finance,  has  admirable  credeo- 
tials  to  put  into  perspective  the  ex- 
traordinary growth  story  of  the  area.  It 
is  an  object  lesson  for  many  other  cities 
who  stm  have  the  physical  plant  and  the 
options  for  growth  if  they  bestir  them- 
selves and  take  the  Initiative  and  not 
wait  for  the  government  to  do  their  Jobs 
for  them. 

And  there  are,  Mr.  Davis  emphasizes, 
some  75  metropolitan  areas  in  the 
United  States  with  populations  under 
one  and  a  half  million  now  that  appear 
to  be  logical  centers  to  absorb  in  an 
orderly  fashion  the  expected  increase  of 
75  to  100  million  people  in  our  country 
by  the  end  of  this  century. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert  in  the  Rscoao 
the  reports  made  by  these  four  citizens 
in  New  York  on  March  28,  1972: 
Rkmabkb   bt    Donald   J.    Hall.    Craixkam, 
B:AirsAs  Crrr  Citizbns  Cokmrtb 

My  nam*  Is  Don  HaU.  I  am  president  of 
Hallmark  Cards,  Kansas  City,  and  chairman 
of  a  citizens  committee  representing  bual- 
neas,  city  and  county  government  organiza- 
tions in  ttie  Kansas  City  area. 

On  behalf  of  tbe  gentlemen  here  with  me — 
all  of  wtiom  you  will  meet  shortly — I  would 
like  to  thank  you  for  coming  here  today. 

An  obvious  question  Is  why  have  we  come 
to  New  York  from  Kansas  City  today  and 
why  have  we  asked  you  here  this  morning. 

It's  really  not  complicated.  We're  here  be- 
cause New  York  Is  the  communications  cap- 
ital and  we  have  a  story  to  tell^-an  extraor- 
dinary story,  we  believe. 

We've  also  choaen  New  York  to  tell  our 
story  because  this  city  has  c(»ne  to  symbolize 
the  beleaguered  state  of  many  cities — cities 
that  are  characterized  as  ungovernable,  un- 
llvable  and  unhappy  homes  for  millions  of 
Americans. 

What  Is  happening  today  In  Kansas  City 
Is  not  Just  exciting,  but  an  Important  urban 
case  study  for  problem  urban  centers.  Our 
coalition  of  city  offlclals,  county  government 
and  private  businessmen  want  to  share  the 
Kansas  City  story  with  you. 

We  don't  happen  to  believe  tliat  all  cities 
per  se  are  obsolete  or  unmanageable.  Ovn 
Isn't,  and  we're  about  to  show  you  why.  We 
are  here  to  report  that  Kansas  City  Is  In  the 
midst  of  an  unprecedented  revltallzatlon. 
This  Is  manifested  In  a  building  and  ex- 
pansion program  that  Is  introducing  more 
progressive  change  In  our  city  than  has  ever 
taken  place  In  a  similar  metropolitan  area  in 
a  similar  period  of  time. 

Otir  construction  boom  Is  only  one  tangi- 
ble evidence  of  the  area's  recent  surge — It  Is 
the  result  of  Important  changes. 

The  trouble  with  statistics  Is  that  they  are 
one  dimensional.  They  do  not  reveal  what 
changes  really  lie  behind  all  this  activity. 

Viewed  historically,  what  Is  happening  In 
Kansas  City  today  and  tomorrow  Is  very 
much  what  happened  In  our  coastal  commu- 
nities yesterday. 

In  an  age  of  Jet  airplanes  and  modern 
communications  systems.  Kansas  City  has 
become  a  communications  and  distribution 
center,  a  foreign  trade  zone,  an  interna- 
tional city.  In  an  age  of  urban  migration, 
Kanitas  City  has  become  an  urban  center — 
stm  a  center  for  tbe  agricultural  businesses 
to  Itf  east  and  west,  but  much  more  deeply 
involved  in  industry  and  science,  government 
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and  Onanoe.  In  manufacturing  and  trade 
croaalng  both  oceans. 

Tlxe  Oreater  Kansas  City  ansa  is  moving 
inevitably  toward  its  role  aa  America's  Inland 
Capital— «  regional  oaotar  with  direct  inter- 
national links  to  other  nations,  a  regional 
capital  for  federal  government  soon  to  decep- 
tralize  out  of  Washington,  D.C..  a  center  of 
intematipaal  trade,  a  planned  metropolis 
of  several  million  people  that  is  not  only  the 
geographic  center  of  this  nation,  but  the  cen- 
ter of  population  as  well. 

We  have  come  to  NeW  York  because  so  few 
people  zaallae  what  U  hJHipenlng  in  our 
area.  We  have  t>een  Identified  with  machine 
poUtlcs.  but  we  cleared  that  up  32  years  ago. 

We  are  frequently  considered  a  domlnantly 
agricultural  city,  yet  only  Detroit  builds  more 
motor  cars  than  we  do. 

We  are  not  often  considered  as  culturally 
conscious,  yet  our  art  gaUery  is  among  the 
top  ten  orer-aU  and  one  of  the  top  three  in 
tbe  exceUence  of  its  oriental  ooUectlon. 

We  are  Tlewed  as  flat  and  dusty  with  wheat 
piled  In  the  streets  by  those  who  have  never 
visited  OTir  area,  yet  we  live  amid  sizable 
blllB,  in  a  forest,  with  ample  water,  and  en- 
Joy  the  nation's  finest  park  system. 

We  wotild  like  to  be  recognized  for  our 
quality  of  life  and  our  scenic  beauty.  But  It 
Is  more  likely  that  the  natioixal  press  wUl 
only  look  our  way  because  of  the  ciurent 
construction  boom.  Some  aspects  of  this 
hyperactivity  have  Interesting  perapecUves: 

The  current  $3.3  bllUon  construction  pro- 
gram exceeds  any  similar  program  of  any  city 
our  size — Including  Dallas,  Atlanta,  St.  Ix>ul8. 

Of  aU  construction  investment,  more  than 
three  fourths  is  private  capital — indicating 
tbe  strong  confidence  of  the  biislness  com- 
munity. 

Our  per  capita  Investment  In  tbe  building 
under  way  In  Kansas  City  Is  more  than 
93.600.  This  is  the  largest  per  person  m- 
vestment  in  growth  of  any  city  anywhere 
In  America.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  It's  five  Umes 
that  of  New  Ywk. 

Most  of  tbe  construction  projects  serve 
people  directly — stadiums,  convention  cen- 
ters, sports  arenas,  airports,  Inner-clty  resi- 
dential communitlee,  streets  and  highways, 
innovative  retail  centers,  schools  and  col- 
leges, and  hospitals. 

The  fact  that  more  than  93  billion  of  this 
building  comes  from  private  mvestment  in 
an  Inland  metropolis  of  international  im- 
portance also  means  that  this  money  will 
stimulate  an  additional  97.7  blUlon  In  m- 
OMne.  And.  this  910  bUllon  total  will  un- 
questionably add  Impetus  for  additional  In- 
vestment. 

Such  multiplying  growth  concerns  us.  Our 
concern— and  our  mission — is  to  talk  about 
controlled  growth,  managed  growth,  not  big- 
ness, but  growth  based  on  quaUty  of  living. 

H«M>«KS  BT  Ilttb  W.  Davis,  MkicBxx,  Kaitbas 
CiTT  CinzENs  CoiHcnrxx 

You've  heard  in  general  terms  the  thrust 
of  the  93.3  blUlon  In  construction  that  will 
be  coming  on  stream  In  Kansas  City  over 
the  next  18  months  or  so.  You've  been  given 
an  overview  of  what  we  caU  the  oentrallty  of 
Kansas  City  that  heralds  our  Inevitable 
emergence  as  the  nation's  distribution  and 
oomputer-communications  capital. 

I'd  like  to  put  some  of  the  facts  and  figures 
already  mentioned — plus  sMne  new  ones— 
Into  perspective  for  you,  and  touch  upon  the 
relationships  among  the  various  government 
bodies  Involved  In  the  Kansas  City  growth 
story. 

ViiBt,  how  much  Is  93.3  blUlon  In  public 
and  private  oonBtructlon?  Although  well  see 
moat  of  It  up  and  In  operation  by  the  end  of 
this  year,  it's  only  fair  to  average  the  ex- 
penditures out  over  a  three-year  period. 
While  some  of  the  projects  were  Initiated 
naogre  than  three  yean  ago,  they  were  held 
up  by  two  long  construction  Industry  strikes, 
and  the  bulk  of  the  activity  would  fall  in  a 
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three-year  time  4>pan.  InddentaUy,  we  and 
the  unions  have  itaade  our  peace  and  we  have 
no  «ff«»»»gipg  labor  strife  facing  us. 

On  an  annual  basU.  Kansas  City  Is  spend- 
ing something  in  exceM  of  91  bUllon  a  year. 

Ftor  tba  thrM  years,  the  Kmum  City  metro- 
poUtan  area  U  spending  93.663  per  person 
in  new  construction.  If  the  New  York  metro- 
politan area  spent  at  the  same  rate.  It  would 
come  to  939.4  bllUon— «nou|pi  probably  to 
upgrade  your  schools,  subways  and  com- 
muter lines  and  have  enough  left  over  for 
another  World  Trade  Building,  in  three 
years! 

HIOHBBT  na  CATtXa  nrvCBTlfXNT  If ATioirwmB 

Comparative  statlstios  are  awfully  hard  to 
come  by.  but  we  beUeve  the  Investment  being 
made  In  ffannuT  Cl^  tar  exceeds  that  of  other 
cities  on  the  move  during  their  most  expan- 
sive three  years  of  redevelopment.  And  we  be- 
Ueve that  Kansas  City's  per  capita  spending 
is  higher  than  that  of  any  major  city,  any- 
where, anytime. 

We  think  it's  significant — particularly  to 
this  audience  which  la  accustomed  to.  If  not 
happy  about,  staggering  portions  of  your 
taxes  being  sopped  up  by  Washington  and 
Albany — ^tbat  only  988.8  million,  or  3.8%,  of 
our  area's  93J  bUllcm  comes  from  federal 
sources,  and  that  Is  for  a  new  federal  oflloe 
building,  some  interstate  highway  construc- 
tion and  some  education  and  airport  granta. 

The  states'  oontributlons,  both  Missouri 
and  Kanaas,  amount  to  9309.6  million,  or 
6.6%.  mainly  for  highways  and  universities. 

Of  tbe  remainder  of  the  93.3  bUlion,  tbe 
citizens  of  the  Ktttt  City  area,  through  lo- 
cal and  county  government  bonds  and  taxes, 
auth<Mlzed  9587 j6  mimon,  or  16.3%  of  the 
entire  cost. 

More  than  76%  of  the  entire  Investment — 
93.4  bUllon  of  the  93.3  bUllon — comes  from 
the  private  sector,  which  proves  to  us  that, 
at  least  in  k^"»m"  City,  private  entuprlse  Is 
not  only  alive  and  weU;  It's  downright 
precodotisl 

There  have  been  proposals  for  the  creation 
of  100  new  cities  to  accommodate  our  na- 
tion's population  increase  through  the  year 
3000. 

This  is  a  provocative  concept,  but  in  my 
experience  and  study,  I  Just  dont  think  it 
provides  a  viable  way  of  meeting  the  needs  of 
the  people. 

BXVENTT-FIVX  ICZTROPOLTTAN   AXKAB  IK    UMUID 
STATES    TO    HAKDLX    POPULATIOH    OBOWTH 

There  are  75  metropolitan  areas  In  tbe 
TTnlted  States  with  p<vulatlons  under  one 
and  a  half  million  now  that  ^pear  to  have 
the  physical  plant  to  absorb  In  an  orderly 
fashion  the  expected  Increase  of  76  to  100 
mUllon  people  in  our  country  by  the  end 
of  thU  century.  Many  of  these  clUes  stlU 
have  options  open  that,  properly  exercised, 
can  assure  that  they  will  be  both  livable 
and  governable  In  the  year  3000. 

Unforttmately,  few  of  these  cities  today 
i4>pear  to  be  thinking  about  this  or  explor- 
ing their  options  in  this  context.  Because  of 
where  Kansas  City  is  today,  we  feel  a  re- 
qKMXslbUlty  has  been  thrust  upon  us  to  show 
clearly  Just  how  a  city  can  continue  to  grow, 
can  continue  to  make  Ufe  mwe  attractive 
for  Ita  people,  and  continue  to  be  manage- 
able and  governable. 

Our  people  are  setting  the  style  and 
standard  for  urban  life  as  we  hope  It  wUl 
be  in  the  United  States  in  the  next  century. 

Our  position  today  is,  as  has  been  said, 
a  result  of  planning  and  efficient  use  of  our 
reeourcee.  But  Just  as  Important — and  per- 
haps of  more  significance  to  you  In  the 
East — Is  the  ecumenical  spirit  that  has  been 
created  among  the  multlpUclty  of  govern- 
manU  within  the  area  of  Oreater  Kansas 
City. 

StridflB  have  been  taken  in  establishing 
new  and  unusual  forms  of  government  unite 
that.  whUe  maintaining  the  sovereignty  of 
conventional  poUtlcal  division  are  effec- 
tive In  dealing,  sometimes  by  law  and  some- 
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times  by  protective  covenant,  with  the  prob- 
lems of  orderly  growth  fOr  the  benefit  of  aU. 

xcuiczkical  political  action 

The  governmental  pioblems  we  face  and 
are  solving  In  Kansas  City  are  compounded 
by  the  fact  that  a  state  line  runs  through 
our  metropolitan  area.  If  we  are  to  treat 
the  entire  area  as  a  whole,  and  we  are,  we 
must  plan,  zone  and  take  advantage  of  aU 
resources  on  both  skies  of  the  Missouri 
River. 

This  means  bl-state  compacts  and  agree- 
mente  among  two  state  legislatures,  six 
coxintles,  two  cities  and  some  30  other  self- 
determining  sub-dlvlBlons.  The  land  sur- 
rounding the  Kansas  City  International  Air- 
port for  100  mUes  In  each  direction,  encom- 
passing a  miUtltude  of  cmnmunities,  coun- 
ties and  the  two  states.  Is  zoned  according 
to  a  master  plan. 

In  (me  endeavor,  a  treaty  between  the 
states  of  Kansas  and  Mlsaouzl  was  drawn  up 
and  approved  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States. 

You  will  see  more  of  this  kind  of  think- 
ing and  planning  in  the  future  In  other 
cities.  If  they  are  to  meet  the  challenges  of 
the  decentralizing  of  American  Industry  and 
government,  an  increasing  population,  and 
the  continuing  quest  for  a  better  way  to  Uve. 

rkmakks   bt   Mn.T.icB    Nichols,   Kahbas 
CiTT  CmzEM  Coincn-TEE 

I  will  start  with  two  statements  from  men 
who  have  known  ovir  city.  Tbe  French  Intel- 
lectual, Andre  Maurols,  after  spending  sev- 
eral months  In  Kansas  City  following  World 
War  n,  described  tbe  city  as,  "one  of  tbe 
moat  beautiful  in  tbe  world."  He  further 
commented  that  the  Kansas  City  residential 
suburbs  should  be  copied  by  the  most 
vaunted  cities  of  Europe. 

Tbe  other  man  was  Brian  Dunning  of 
BBC,  who  knew  our  town  as  an  undergrad- 
uate student  In  tbe  mid-fifties.  He  wrote,  "If 
KsnBBW  City  were  in  Europe,  everyone  would 
rave  about  It,  including  American  tourlste 
who  would  fall  all  over  themselves  to  see  a 
city  which  contrives  to  be  modern  without 
being  brash,  historic  without  being  senile, 
and  polished  without  being  fi&mboyant." 

This  hasn't  happened  by  chance.  Kansas 
City  for  m<»«  than  100  years  has  had  the 
advantage  of  great  planners  and  dreamers. 
Men  capable  of  transforming  their  dreams 
into  realities.  One  of  them  was  my  father, 
the  founder  of  the  J.  C.  Nichols  Company. 
Starting  In  1005,  with  no  money  and  Uttle 
credit,  he  bxillt  in  tbe  southern  portion  of 
KansBS  City,  residential  areas  recognized 
throughout  the  world,  as  the  largest  high- 
class  contiguoiis  residential  development 
under  one  management. 

His  concepts  were  based  mere  on  phUoeo- 
phies  than  they  were  on  proflte,  that  Is  not 
to  say,  however,  that  there  Is  no  profit  In 
creating  the  very  best  in  living  environment, 
for  I  assure  you,  there  is.  His  planning  and 
building  ability  was  recognized  by  three  of 
our  nation's  Presldente,  who  appointed  blm 
as  a  dollar-a-year  man  to  serve  on  our  Na- 
tional Capital's  Park  and  Planning  Commis- 
sion. Also,  he  was  the  founder  of  the  Urban 
Land  Institute. 

One  of  his  statements  lives  on  to  guide  tis 
today.  He  said,  "Let  us  endow  Kansas  City 
with  the  elements  of  beauty  and  permanence 
and  buUd  a  city  affording  the  commercial  op- 
portunltiee  of  New  York  and  tbe  cultural 
amenities  of  Paris." 

Our  Country  Club  District,  recognized  as 
Kanaas  City's  finest  residential  area,  offers 
Ite  residents  a  way  of  life  vmexcelled  by  any 
city.  We  emphasize  beauty  with  curving 
streete.  preserved  streams,  adorned  parks 
with  graclous-slzed  lawns  and  gardens. 
Throughout  tbe  residential  area,  we  have 
erected  and  contributed  to  tbe  residents, 
many  fountains  and  fine  pieces  of  statuary 
brought  from  tbe  Old  World. 
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We  are  celebrating  tbla  year,  the  80th  m- 
nlversary  of  the  flrst  shopping  center  '  bat 
was  conceived  and  built  without  the  bei  eflt 
of  public  transportation.  In  ISaa  no  one 
thotight  the  automobile  would  play  an  [in* 
portant  role  in  suburban  shopping.  Du  Ing 
the  intervening  years,  many  shopping  i  en- 
ters have  come  and  gone— not  ao  with  the 
Plaza. 

Much  of  our  area  Is  committed  to  p  rks 
and  guarantees  to  future  generations  i  tiat 
these  green  areas,  "the  lungs  of  the  cl  ;y," 
will  always  be  there.  We  have  ample  1  md 
within  our  city  limits  and  nearby  rural  a:  sas 
to  accommodate  orderly  growth. 

However,  many  cttles'  growth  will  be  o  m- 
trolled  by  the  avallabUlty  of  water.  The  I  Os- 
sourl  River  that  runs  through  the  mlddlt  of 
Kansas  City  Oows  more  water  In  a  day  t  an 
we  could  possibly  use  in  a  year.  | 

The  heritage  of  a  great  newspaper  m  m. 
William  RockhUl  Nelson  of  the  Kansas  C  ty 
star,  provided  funds  to  build  the  Willi  m 
RockblU  Nelson  Gallery  and  Mary  Atk  ns 
Museum,  truly  one  of  America's  finest  str  c- 
tures.  The  Gallery  Is  located  at  the  apex  o  a 
huge  Cultural  Center  which  also  inclw  ee 
our  Kansas  City  Art  Institute;  the  Consi  r- 
vatory  of  Music;  Rockhurst  College,  a  Jesi  It 
school;  the  100-acre  campus  of  the  XTi  I- 
versity  of  Missouri  at  Kansas  City;  Mldwi  it 
Research  InsUtute,  and  finally,  the  Lin  [a 
Hall  Library,  which  Is  exceeded  in  scope  ai  d 
Importance  as  a  technical  resource  only  y 
the  Library  of  Congress.  This  library  sen  t» 
every  staite  in  the  Union  and  many  forel  n 
countries.  Among  the  states.  New  Yorkfu 
the  second  largest  user. 

In  the  field  of  spectator  sports,  our  Chi 
have  made  it  twice  to  the  Super  Bowl.  ( 
Royals,  an  expansion  team,  have  moved 
to  second  place  In  their  division.  We  ht 
Just  gotten  our  basketball  Royals  from  CI 
cinnatl  and  we  expect  to  have  a  major  leai 
hockey  team  by  the  start  of  next  year's  m 
son.  Kansas  City  is  really  sports  oriented. 

In  the  field  of  participating  sports.  __ 
an  fortunate  to  have  an  abundance  of  bofh 
public  and  private  golf  courses,  and  to 
within  an  afternoon's  drive  to  one  of  Am< 
lea's  finest  recreational  playgrounds,  t 
Ozarks,  where  both  rivers  and  lakes  aff 
our  citizens  ample  opportunity  for  v 
types  of  recreation.  Skiing,  the  fastest  „., 
ing  sport  In  the  country,  is  at  our  doors 
and  thousands  of  Kan.sas  Citlans  ski 
Rocky  Mountains,  an  hour  away,  where  ski 
is  not  "J\i3t  good,"  but  truly  the  finest 
most  dependable  of  any  place  In  the  wort 
We  have  under  construction  a  $21,000 
Disneyland-type  park  called  "Worlds  of  P\ 
Located  on  600  acres  of  wooded,  rolling  1 
within  our  city  limits.  The  owner  and  ^- 
veloper  is  Lamar  Hunt,  also  the  owner  of 
the  Chiefs. 

Our  Starlight  Theatre  Is  the  second  larg  »st 
open-air  theatre  in  the  country.  During  he 
summer  a  full  season  of  Broadway  musli  als 
entertain  on  a  seven-nlghts-a-week  bi  lis. 
Our  Philharmonic,  Galleries,  libraries  i  nd 
Unlveraitles  provide  the  people  of  Kai  sas 
City  and  our  territory,  a  wide  variety  of  <  ul- 
tural  opportunities. 

Of  the  six  Preeldenttal  Llbrartes  In    iie 
nation,  three  are  in  the  Kansas  City  tijkde 
area,  with  one,  the  Truman  Library,  wl 
the  metropolitan  area. 

We  have  our  problems  as  all  cities  do,  Jbut 
oura  are  manageable  and  we  are  accomp: 
Ing  our  goals.  The  leadership  in  the  v 
groups  work  amazingly  well  in  r.  comm 
that  tries  to  undentand.  I  am  not  sa,     ^. 
however,  that  we  don't  have  Imperfect^ns 
to  keep  us  busy  seeking  solutions. 

We  are  not  a  "hustling,  bustling"  area  r  c 
ing  "pell-mell"  in  many  directions  to  achli  ve 
growth  for  growth's  sake.  Our  rate  of  Imr  il 
gration  Is  slower  than  Dallas,  Houston  or  J^t 
lanU  and  we  like  it  that  way  so  long  as 
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can  obtain  quaUty  oriented  growth  for  we 
expect  to  maintain  our  life  style.  Newoomen 
to  Kansas  City  find  that  it  is  easy  to  estab- 
lish roots  and  to  become  a  part  of  the  com- 
munity. Life  can  be  rewarding  in  a  comm\m- 
ity  like  Kansas  City,  so  much  so  that  cor- 
porate personnel  officers  frequently  find  that 
asking  a  man  to  transfer  away  ftom  """"^fi 
City  Is  difficult  to  accomplish  and  many  re- 
sign before  they  move  their  famUy  away 
from  their  home  and  friends  In  TTTtt  City. 
This  si>eaks  well  for  our  town. 

RXICABXS  BT   DX.   ChAXLZS   Ktw^ij,     M»mii»^ 

Kansas  Crrr  CmzxNs  Couktitb 
What  I  would  like  to  say  about  the  larger 
subject  of  all  cities  is  the  dUtlUatlon  of 
some  as  yean  of  experience  at  Midwest  Re- 
seareh  Institute,  observing,  measuring  and 
forecasting  events  In  both  the  private  and 
public  segment  of  our  country.  There  are 
Important  changes  under  way — not  all  of 
them  as  tragic,  depressing,  and  hopeless  as 
headlines  Imply.  There  U  a  marked  shift  in 
the  cities  that  lead  In  our  country— a  rejec- 
tion of  traditional  Influence*— and  Kansas 
City  Is  In  the  forefront. 

Hlstortcally,  the  Inland  cities  have  always 
looked  to  the  sea  coasts  as  models  for  their 
life  style.  The  mass  communication  offices 
(be  they  Hollywood  studloe  or  New  York  edi- 
torial offices)  told  us  what  to  wear,  how  to 
govern,  where  and  how  to  live.  This  is  un- 
aocepUble  today.  We  are  not  willing  to  em- 
brace either  the  spnwl  and  smog  of  Los 
Angeles  or  the  degrading  density  of  the  East. 
The  cities  we  live  in  are  not  plagued  as  are 
the  coastal  cities,  with  too  many  people,  too 
rapid  growth,  extreme  poverty,  commuting, 
and  lack  of  recreation.  These  are  great  Issues, 
now  commanding  the  highest  level  of  your 
attention. 

So,  the  time  has  come  for  a  new  set  of 
alternatives.  The  people  and  leadenhip  of 
Kansas  City  are  serving  notice  to  the  nation 
that  we  now  offer  an  attractive  new  option 
for  quality  life  in  a  metropolitan  center — an 
option  so  favorable  in  the  case  of  K^n^as  City, 
that  It  wlU  serve  as  a  progressive  model 
throughout  the  balance  of  this  century. 

A  second  major  shift  in  the  course  of 
American  cities  Is  Interconnected  with  what 
we  might  call  the  revolution  of  the  service 
indiutrtes,  a  dramatic  historical  progression 
following  the  agrartan  revolution  and  the 
industrial  revolution. 

Our  cities — nearly  destroyed  by  archaic 
property  taxes  and  the  onslaught  of  the  in- 
ternal combustion  engine — now  face  a  new 
series  of  demands  brought  into  focus  by  the 
new  employee,  the  service  employee. 
ivoLtmoH  or  SEsvicz-oaizirTKD  kconoict 
Oun  Is  the  flint  country  in  history  to  em- 
ploy more  people  In  services  than  In  manu- 
facturing. This  caUs  for  a  new  kind  of  city, 
not  the  gathering  place  where  farmen  can 
buy,  sell,  and  barter  goods,  and  not  the 
waterfront  town  of  the  industrial  revolution, 
but  a  new  approach  with  reduced  emphasis 
on  industrial  sites  and  railroad  sidings,  cheap 
labor  and  hauling  heavy  goods  over  water. 

It  emphasizes  values  based  on  being  In  the 
center  of  things,  geared  to  house  skilled 
minds  and  highly  mobile  people,  linked  to 
International  air  routes,  and  structured  for 
the  dignlfled  life  style  demanded  by  those 
within  the  service  professions.  The  company 
town  we  knew  as  kids  is  paase. 

Have  you  ever  wondered  why  the  Insurance 
Industry,  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the 
service  forces,  repeatedly  selects  cities  like 
Hartford.  Omaha,  Kansas  City.  Wausau,  Dee 
Moines? 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  Important,  we 
must  ask  cursives  now  where  all  of  iis  are 
going  to  live  in  1999,  or  more  practically, 
where  our  kids  are  going  to  live — and  not 
just  where  but  how  we  are  going  to  live — In 
good  style,  with  dignity,  with  reasonable  ae- 
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eeaslblllty  to  each  other,  and  above  an,  with 
room  to  stretch? 

It  la  generally  held  that  by  the  turn  of 
the  century,  all  but  10  to  IS  per  cent  nt 
Americans  will  live  within  metropolitan  areas, 
and  there  Is  much  talk  of  the  nation's  need 
for  100  new  cities  to  accommodate  the  then 
population  of  800  million  people — thus  100 
new  cities  for  100  mlUlon  more  p«ofii». 

There  are  arguments  that  an  convincing 
to  me,  at  least,  against  the  Idea  of  many  new 
cities,  rising  unnaturally  on  the  virgin  land- 
scape, without  the  cultural  traditions  at  the 
present  oommunlUes.  More  sensible,  lev 
costly,  less  damaging  to  the  countryside,  and 
more  rewarding  in  human  valuee — Is  to  plan 
now  on  the  100  million  additional  new  per- 
sons to  locate  on  the  average  In  each  of  one 
hundred  cities  of  manageable  else. 

MOOn.  OF  tnaSM  DBVKI,OnCZNT 

This  Is  what  Is  haiqiening  today  In  *'"'tin 
City  by  a  group  of  private  businessmen,  an 
Involved  city  hall,  a  county  court,  and  sound 
planning. 

As  one  example.  In  Kansas  City,  Hallmark 
has  created  and  funded  a  "downtown  sub- 
urb" called  Crown  Center  to  provide  quality 
living,  safe  living,  for  10,000  people  just  a 
few  blocks  from  down-town,  without  losing 
openness,  trees,  and  parkland  normally  asso- 
ciated with  the  suburbs. 

Barbara  Ward,  the  British  economist,  put 
the  current  urban  problem  very  well  when 
she  said  that  "excessive  growth  in  very  large 
cities  can  best  be  controlled  not  by  any  rigid 
attempt  to  set  limits;  expansion  can  be 
checked  only  by  attracting  it  to  other  oen- 
ten." 

Much  more  serious  thought  will  need  to 
be  given  in  the  yean  Immediately  ahead  to 
some  redistribution  of  population,  which  is 
as  was  done  a  hundred  yean  ago  when  the 
Inducement  was  the  Homestead  Act — ^the  GI 
bUl  of  rights  for  Union  Soldlsra,  which 
opened  up  the  West.  But  plans  cannot  be 
forced  on  the  people.  They  must  not  conflict 
with  our  rising  personal  level  of  expectations. 
Oun  Is  one  of  the  four  largest  cities  In 
America  in  area  with  room  for  growth — ^lots 
of  it.  even  within  our  present  dty  limits. 
We  are  not  hero  to  pirate  your  factories  or 
your  corporate  offices.  Instead,  we  wish  *o 
put  the  nation  on  notice  that  we  are  ready 
to  take  our  share  of  the  100  mUllon  new 
people  who  will  show  up  in  the  next  80  yean. 
Over  the  25  yean  I  have  lived  in  the  Mid- 
dle West,  we  have  seen  an  exodus  of  talented 
people  to  both  coasts,  the  best  ones  leaving 
flret,  what  the  British  called  the  "Brain 
Drain."  There  simply  were  not  adequate- 
level  employment  opportunities.  But  now  we 
notice  a  marked  reversal  in  that  trend.  Some 
of  the  best  ones,  former  emigrants  who  have 
located  In  the  cities  on  the  coasts  and  the 
Great  Lakes,  have  "had  it" — commuting, 
congestion,  corruption,  and  concern  with 
pollution.  Many  of  the  key  people  on  my  own 
staff  have  come  back  to  the  Midwest,  and 
this  movement  Is  not  due  only  to  the  fact 
that  the  coet  of  living  and  coet  of  doing 
business  In  Kansas  City  averages  81,000  an- 
nually per  employee  less  than  New  York,  San 
Francisco,  Chicago.  Los  Angeles,  AtlanU.  St. 
Louis  and  Dallas. 

Some  of  the  'Yetum  of  the  native"  move- 
ment has  to  do  with  what  unions  call  "portal 
to  portal  time."  In  otir  area  of  1.3-mllllon 
persons,  more  than  00  per  cent  live  within 
30  minutes  of  their  work— moat  within  90 
minutes. 

This  sort  of  accssslbUlty  has  new  and  im- 
portant meaning  today,  for  it  enriches  lelsun 
time  for  the  individual  without  redueing 
productivity  for  the  employer.  To  the 
brainy,  talented.  Indlvldaals  of  the  servloa 
revolution,  "portal  to  portal  time"  is  In- 
creasingly significant. 

Some  thoughtt  about  Kansas  City. 

Our  dty   Is   solvent,   thanks   to   lormsr 
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Itagar  Davis.  It  hM  the  most  modsm  tax 
structure  of  any  dty  In  the  land  with  more 
than  half  a  million  people.  Its  economy  Is 
beautifully  balanoed.  We  never  did  manage 
to  cash  In  on  the  Bpmof  Age.  like  many 
ooastal  dUes.  nor  are  we  now  suffering  froifl 
the  Space  Age  recession. 

We  manufacture  everything  but  sh^  and 
cigarettes.  On  a  per  capita  basis,  we  are  first 
In  the  country  In  the  manufacture  of  auto- 
mobiles and  trucks,  vending  machines  and 
greeting  cards.  Per  unit  of  population,  we 
an  flnt  in  retail  salss.  in  the  number  of 
consulting  englneen,  and  in  printing  and 
publishing. 

Hie  eentrallty  of  Kansas  City  Is  money 
In  the  hank  with  a  great  concentration  of 
AT&T  facilities  and  Long-Llna  beadquar- 
ten.  Western  Electric  Plan,  United  Utilities, 
the  third  largest  telephone  company  in  the 
country.  You  newsmen  know  our  community 
as  a  regional  center  for  the  wire  services. 

This  eentrallty  is  one  reason  why  the  fed- 
eral govenment  selected  Kansas  City  as  a 
regional  headquarten  for  at  least  a  doMn 
maj<Hr  federal  agendes. 

Our  future  is  not  just  national,  but  inter- 
national— soon  to  become  the  nation's  flnt 
Inland  foreign  trade  zone;  something  here- 
tofore reserved  only  for  seaports. 

It  Is  exactly  this  sort  of  anachronism  that 
American  dties  must  overcome,  me  seapcnts 
now  have  too  many  people,  responsibilities, 
problems,  and  c<nparate  expansions.  The  air- 
ports like  Kansas  City,  are  bound  to  attract 
this  activity  away  from  the  congested  areas 
as  Barbara  Ward  suggests,  based  on  the 
careful  planning  we  have  been  doing  for 
certain  growth. 

As  100  million  Americans  expand  Into  100 
dtles  like  oun,  the  centralisation  of  our 
Inland  capital  will  greatly  enhance  personal 
mobility.  For  example,  I  can  now  take  a 
morning  flight  from  Kansas  City  to  48  of 
the  60  largest  dtles  in  the  country,  hold  a 
meeting,  make  a  speech,  sdl  something,  and 
be  back  In  time  to  sleep  in  my  own  bed. 
Typically,  our  new  airport,  and  the  massive 
support  systems  bunt  by  TWA,  are  planned 
for  the  lOMTs.  To  show  the  interest  of  the 
man  In  the  street  In  these  matten,  the 
airport  bond  issue  passed  not  by  a  8  to  3 
margin  (as  required)  but  by  34  to  1. 

While  the  dollar  value  of  our  construction 
projects  Is  emphasised,  these  are  projects 
that  serve  people  directly. 

In  Rodgen  and  Hammersteln's  Oklahoma, 
Ado  Annie's  boyftlend  used  to  sing  "Svery- 
thing's  Up  To  Date  In  Kansas  City."  He 
was  right  then,  and  he  would  be  right  today. 

But,  then  he  went  on  to  ting.  "They've 
gone  about  as  far  as  they  can  go."  Don't 
you  believe  It  I 

HtoBuoRTS  or  Kansas  Crrr  83^1  Billion 

OOHSTBTCnON 

A  total  of  83.3  billion  worth  of  public  and 
private  construction  projects  will  be  coming 
on  stream  in  the  Kansas  City  area  this  year 
and  next. 

Here  is  a  list  of  the  major  projects,  which 
Include  colleges,  hotels,  office  buildings,  a 
new  international  airport,  twin  stadiums  for 
pro  footbcUI  and  baseb«kll,  a  convention  cen- 
ter, retail  and  service  facilities  and  a  major 
theme  amusement  park : 

Completion  this  January  of  the  nearly-86- 
millton  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  ac- 
counting center. 

Groundbreaking  in  January  of  the  $13-mll- 
llon  Unlverelty  of  Missouri-Kansas  City 
Medical  School. 

Grand  opening  this  April  of  the  88-mllllon 
400-room  Alameda  Plaza  Hotel  near  Kansas 
City's  Coimtry  Club  Plaza. 

Begin  construction  in  mld-Aprtl  on  10- 
story  Executive  Plaza  office  building  in  down- 
town section  of  Kanssw  City. 

Opening  this  April  of  Phase  One  of  the 
River  Quay  recreation-shopping  development. 
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a  rtvarftont  area  being  restored  In  19th  Cen- 
tury style. 

Celebration  in  May  of  the  60th  anniversary 
of  the  Country  Club  Plaza,  America's  fint  or- 
ganised and  plannad  shopping  center  district. 

Completion  this  m>rlng  of  four  buildings 
totidlng  more  than  8iB  million  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri-Kansas  City. 

Completion  this  spring  of  835-mllllon  Hall- 
mark Cards  distribution  center  on  896-acre 
site  in  suburban  Liberty. 

Completion  this  May  of  the  100-bed  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  Memorial  Hoq>ltal, 
located  in  the  black  community  and  financed 
with  83  million  In  federal  grants  and  83  mil- 
lion In  community-wide  contributions. 

Con^tletion  this  Jiine  of  the  last  12.5-inUe 
link  and  bridge  of  Interstate  436  Unking 
Jackson  and  Clay  counties. 

Completion  in  July  of  88-mllllon,  8-bulld- 
Ing  learning  center  of  Kansas  City,  Kansas 
Community  College. 

Opening  In  June  of  838-mllUon  teaching 
hoq>ltal  of  the  Ksnsas  City  College  of  Oste- 
opathic Medicine.  The  lO-story.  436-room 
structure  Is  the  largest  all-private-room  hos- 
pital In  the  Midwest. 

Completion  this  summer  of  the  Ksnsas 
City  BoyaU  BasebaU  Club's  new  43.000-«eat 
stadium  in  Harry  S.  Itimian  l^;>orts  Com- 
plex. 

Transfer  of  commercial  airline  service 
from  Municipal  Air  Terminal  to  the  8313- 
mllllon  Kansas  City  International  Airport. 

Groundbreaking  in  1073  for  Ksnsss  City's 
830-mllllon  convention  center.  In  a  two- 
block  arsa  adjacent  to  Munldpal  Auditorium 
downtown. 

Completion  in  August  of  the  first  five 
buildings  on  the  new  aaa-acre  campus  of 
J<^nson  County  Community  College,  a  813.- 
mllllon  additKoi  to  the  area's  Junlw  college 
faculties. 

Con^letlon  this  August  of  78.000-seat  Ar- 
rowhead Stadium  in  the  861 -million  Tniman 
Sports  Complex;  the  stadium  Is  the  new 
home  of  the  Kansas  City  Chiefs  Football 
Club. 

Groundbreaking  this  September  for  the 
600-room  Stouffer  Inn  within  llflany  Cen- 
tre, a  875-milllon  planned  business  commu- 
nity under  construction  two  miles  from  Kan- 
sas City  International  AlrjMrt. 

Begin  construction  on  838-mllllon,  33- 
story  office  tower  and  commercial  retail  com- 
plex in  the  heart  of  downtown  Ksnsss  City. 

Completion  in  late  1973  of  Southwestern 
Bell  Telephone  Company's  18-story.  814-mll- 
Uon  office  building. 

Coii4>letlon  this  September  of  the  830-mll- 
Ilon  Penn  Valley  Community  College,  the 
flnt  of  flve  community  colleges  to  be  con- 
structed in  Greater  KsnwsH  City  during  the 
early  1970's. 

Completion  In  November  of  83.3-mllllon 
Mimldpal  Courts  Building  in  Kansas  City. 

Completion  by  the  end  of  1972  of  a  series 
of  new  TWA  facilities  adjacent  to  Kansas 
City  International  Airport  totaling  866  mil- 
lion and  Including  new  oveiiiaul  fadlitles 
for  jumbo  Jets,  a  new  test  call  for  747  Jet 
engines,  water  treatment  and  total  energy 
plants. 

Dedication  in  March,  1973,  of  the  730- 
room  Crown  Center  Hotel. 

Opening  in  April,  1973.  of  Worlds  of  Fun, 
a  830-mlllion  theme  park  in  Clay  county  be- 
ing backed  by  Lamar  Hunt,  owner  of  the 
Kansas  City  Chiefs. 

Complstion  in  mld-1973  of  Southwestern 
BeU's  814-mllllon  long-distance  facility  ex- 
pansion. 

Completion  by  Labor  Day,  1073,  of  Phase 
One  of  Crown  Center's  gaoo-milllon  urban 
redevelopment  project.  The  phase  comprises 
about  half  the  total  cost  of  the  project. 

Completion  by  January,  1974,  of  a  83.8- 
mllllon  two-floor  addition  to  the  diagnostic 
and  treatment  center  at  Kansas  City  General 
Hospital. 
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TSE  CHILDREN'S  LOBBY 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or  CALirOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav.  May  3,  1972 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  often 
been  said  that  children  are  the  future. 
They  are  one  of  the  most  precious  nat- 
ural resources  in  any  country. 

A  group  called  the  Children's  Lobby 
has  orgaidzed  in  my  State  of  California. 
Their  aim — which  I  believe  is  a  very 
worthwhile  one — is  to  look  after  the  In- 
terests of  young  people. 

While  the  large  majority  of  children 
have  parents  who  love  and  care  for  tbNn, 
there  are  an  unfortunate  few  whose  par- 
ents mistreat  and  neglect  them  or  whose 
parents  are  limited  in  their  ability  to 
provide  adequate  opportunity  for  them. 
There  are  ottiers  whose  families  are  un- 
able to  afford  medical  or  dental  care. 
They  too  need  help. 

The  following  article  from  the  March 
31  issue  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  by 
Art  Seidenbaum  is  about  the  Children's 
Lobby.  I  would  like  to  share  it  with  my 
colleagues  in  the  hope  that  they  will  take 
cognizance  of  the  needs  of  a  fairly  sub- 
stantial, if  voteless,  part  of  our  popula- 
tion. The  article  follows: 

Hklp  roi  Halt-Pints 
(By  Art  Seidenbaum) 

And  now  we  have  the  Children's  Lobby, 
which  is  to  give  dout  to  little  Callfomlans 
with  no  pditical  voice  of  their  own. 

There  are  1.8  million  kids  In  this  state  4 
years  and  younger.  There  are  80,000  kids 
who  are  beaten  or  neglected  annually.  There 
are  as  many  as  half-a-mlUlon  chUdnn  In 
need — financial  need,  educational  need — of 
care  beyond  their  Inunedlate  families. 

The  Children's  Lobby  has  those  kids  as 
their  single  special  Interest,  the  first  state 
body  In  the  country  In  behalf  of  the  votdess. 

Rep.  Jerome  Waldle  described  the  new 
group  for  his  national  ooUeagues:  "Wlg- 
maken  have  a  paid  lobbyist  In  Sacramento, 
Calif.  So  do  the  abalone,  wine,  mutuary,  and 
motorcycle  associations  .  .  .  The  fact  is  that 
650  special-lntersst  groups  have  a  'voice'  In 
the  halls  of  the  state  Legislature.  But  until 
recently,  a  crucial  segment  of  the  popula- 
tion has  been  unrepreeented— children  and 
young  people  . . ." 

The  three  areas  of  major  concern  at  the 
moment  are  child  care  centere,  chUd  abuse 
prevention  and  chUdren's  dental  care. 

UJIHJLS  rOPULAB 

Care  centera,  especially  for  children  in 
single-parent  working  families,  are  already 
popular  on  a  bipartisan  basis.  Last  year's 
Wdfsre  Reform  Act  Induded  such  facilities 
and  made  possible  state-federal  funding  of 
about  817  mUllon — but  enabling  legislation, 
speUlng  out  coimty  Implementation,  Is  still 
to  come. 

Liz  Berger,  lobby  executive  director.  Is 
working  with  leglslaton  to  move  a  bUl  by 
next  month,  careful  not  to  call  such  Insti- 
tutions "day  care  centen"  because  that  tcnn 
somehow  sets  up  bad  communal  associations 
in  the  minds  of  sendtlve  conservatives. 

Meanhwlle.  state  Sen.  Donald  Grunsky. 
himself  a  sendtlve  conservative.  Is  hdplng 
the  lobby's  effort  to  assure  that  all  counties 
will  protect  children  suffering  from  parental 
beating  or  neglect. 

One  of  the  most  gut-wrenching  aspects  of 
the  battering  business,  says  lobby  preddefit 
Robert  Pauley.  Is  that  many  victims  stUl 
love  their  parents,  "beating  being  better  than 
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no  lov«  at  all."  Wlin«  tha  ehndnn  nbed 
outside  Intervention,  the  parents  are  |tb* 
ones  'Who  need  outside  treatment. 

CBT7NCH  AMD  CXOTTT 

No  ixdltlclan  In  his  running  mind  U  g4lng 
to  announce  against  children  but  the  Iqbby 
has   already  learned   that  many  leglsli 
would  like  to  exercise  their  love  for 
nonvoters  freely,  without  appw^rlatlon. 
crunch  comes  when  dout  has  to  coat. 

The  lobby  Is  bound  to  run  Into 
problems  as  child-advocacy  grows  up. 
dren  are  the  unrepresented  pawns  In 
ters  ranging  from  puhUc  education 
vorce.  The  simple  proposition  that  In 
cruel  circumstances  society  may  Bmow 
best — better  than  natural  father  ot  oitural 
mother — Is  a  profound  phlloaopblcal|  Issua 
at  odds  with  many  old  Ideals. 

And  I  have  another  reaenratlon  kbout 
adults  trying  to  represent  chlldreni  How 
arrogant  do  we  have  the  right  U>fb9  In 
predicting  their  needs  in  the  next  culture? 
The  battering  must  cease  and  attention 
must  be  paid  to  human  beings  not  yet  big 
enough  to  be  their  own  advocates.  But  I 
hope  the  good  lobby  remembers  that  while 
pleading  for  children  one  does  not  neces- 
sarily speak  for  them. 


THE  BYELORU3SIAN-AMERIC 
ASSOCIATION  RESOLUnOl 


HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFI 

or  NXW   TOBX 

IN   THE  HOUSS  OP  REPRESENTA1 

Wednesday.  May  3,  1972 

Mr.  WOLPP.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent^  It 
was  my  privilege  to  attend  a  meeting  of 
the  Byelonissian -American  Association 
commemorating  the  54th  anniversarr  of 
the  Byelorussian  Declaration  of 
pendence.  At  this  affair  an  address  ^as 
presented  by  Dr.  Roger  Horoshko,  p 
dent  of  the  Byelonissian-Amerl 
Association. 

In  his  remarks.  Dr.  Horoshko  dec 
the  forced  assimilation  into  the  So 
Union  of  Byelorussia,  a  charter  mem 
of  the  United  Nations,  and  today  a  con 
stituent  RepubUc  of  the  U.S.8JI 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col 
leagues  Dr.  Horoshko's  Interesting  com 
ments,  as  well  as  the  resolution  adop 
by  the  Byelorussian-American  Assoda^ 
tion  commemorating  Byelorussian  Inde 
pendence  Day. 

The  material  referred  to  follows 
Rksolution 

Whereas  this  year  marks  the  200-th  anni- 
versary of  the  first  significant  Russlanst- 
tempts  to  enslave  Byelorussian  peopleiand 
Which  attempts  In  1773  had  resulted  hf  the 
Russian  conquest  of  Eastern  ByelorusAa; 

Whereas  this  year  also  marks  the  BO-th 
anniversary  of  creation  of  the  Union  (M  the 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  the  latest  Riaslan 
Instrument  used  to  deprive  the  Byelorulsian 
people  of  their  natural  and  Inalienable  mhts 
as  free  men  and  which  rights  had  been  grlnt- 
ed  to  them  by  the  Byelorussian  Democ^tie 
Republic  m  1918: 

Whereas  currently  within  the  Byric 
Soviet  Socialist  Republic   (BSSR)   the 
palgn  against  Byelorussian  national  instltfi- 
tions  Is  Intensifying  and  new  attempts 
being  made   to  eradicate   a   "recurrence 
Nationalism": 

Whereas  the  Soviet  censorship  of  Byel^ 
russlan  Soviet  literature  and  art,  which 
1971   was  tightened  to  require  a  unl\ 
glorification  of  Soviet  Ideology  now  attemi 
to  extend  its  influence  into  the  Free  Wolld 
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and  even  over  publications  of  UNESCO  which 
depict  Byelorussia  in  non-Soviet  terma; 

Whereas  within  the  territorial  limite  of 
the  BSBR  and  the  USSR  Moaoow  foUows  a 
calculated  ocrioiaal  poUey  of  Russlfloatkm. 
political  and  economic  exploitation  of  Byelo- 
russian people,  and  of  demoraUaatiOD  of 
Byelorussian  intellectuals  with  rigid  party 
controls: 

Now,  therefore,  we  the  partldpanta  of  this 
Ck>mmemoratlve  Assembly  obserrlng  the  Fif- 
ty-Fourth Anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  of  the  Byelorussian  Demo- 
cratic Republic,  do  hereby  unanimously  con- 
demn the  governments  of  the  BSSR  and 
the  USSR  for  perpetuating  the  crime  of  gen- 
ocide against  the  Byelorussian  people; 
furthermore — 

We  appeal  to  all  freedom  loving  peoples 
and  nations  to  speak  for  Byelorussia  In  the 
United  Nations; 

We  urge  the  United  States  to  adopt  a  pol- 
icy which  would  help  the  Byelorussian  dele- 
gation to  the  United  Nations  to  become  a 
true  representative  of  the  Byelorussian 
people; 

We  demand  that  the  "Voice  of  America" 
end  its  discrimination  against  Byelcruaslan 
language,  the  langiiage  of  the  second  most 
populous  non-Russian  nation  within  the 
USSR  and  Poland,  and  that  Byelorusalan 
broadcasts  be  added  to  the  current  list  of 
seven  Soviet  languages  used  by  the  "Voice  oC 
America"  in  Its  broadcast  to  the  USSR; 

We  appeal  to  the  people  of  Byelorussia  to 
continue  their  arduous  opposition  to  Russian 
attempts  to  rule  them  and  to  destroy  them 
as  a  nation; 

We  pledge  our  continued  support  and  ded- 
ication to  the  cause  of  Byelorussian  free- 
dom and  independence,  and  the  reeurrection 
of  the  Byelorussian  Democratic  RepubUc. 

New  York,  March  20. 1972. 


Trx  Oolobn  Aox  op  BTSLoaussiAir  Cxrurxjwx 
nnaoDvcnoir 

Byelorussia,  a  charter  member  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  today  a  constituent  Re- 
public of  the  U.S.S.R.,  Is  a  coxmtry  of  rich 
cultural  and  national  heritage  dating  back 
a  thousand  years.  Soviet  Russia  is  using  Its 
"Operation  Rewrite"  to  obscure  this  fact  and 
In  Its  place  promotes  its  own  thesis,  namely 
that  only  with  Soviet  help  did  the  Byelorus- 
sian people  attain  their  nationhood. 

In  reality,  the  political  and  cultural  role 
that  Byelorussia  played,  especially  during  the 
time  of  its  "Golden  Age"  in  the  ISth  century, 
had  a  paramoiutt  Impact  on  Eastern  Europe. 
In  Byelonissia  this  was  an  era  characterized 
by  advanced  democratic  basis  of  life  and  by 
religious  and  political  tolerance  hardly  found 
anywhere  else  In  Europe  at  that  time.  While 
most  of  Europe  suffered  from  the  effects  of 
religious  fanaticism,  from  persecutions  and 
from  Inquisitions,  the  enlightened  atmos- 
phere in  Byelorussia  permitted  Symon  Bud- 
ny,  a  philosopher,  theologian  and  a  disciple 
of  Michael  Servetxis,  to  freely  preach,  pub- 
lish and  to  disseminate  his  religious  ideas. 
This  took  place  at  the  time  when  In  Geneva, 
Michael  Servetus  was  burned  at  the  stake  for 
his  "heretic  beliefs." 

It  was  this  tolerance  of  all  Ideas  and  an 
almost  unlimited  freedom  of  speech,  con- 
science and  faith,  which  led  Todar  Eula- 
sheuskl,  a  Byelorussian  writer  of  the  late 
leth  century,  to  call  that  century  golden. 

Historically  Byelorussia  was  known  as 
Utva  and  the  Byelorussian  State  as  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Litva.  The  name  Byelorussia 
was  introduced  during  the  Russian  occupa- 
tion of  the  Grand  Duchy  in  the  18th  and 
19th  centuries  and  has  since  then  gradually 
gained  acceptance.  Litva  should  not  be  oon- 
fuaed  with  the  present  day  Lithuanian,  which 
under  Its  hlatorleal  name  of  Zhamoyc  (Samo- 
gltla  In  Latin) .  was  but  a  small  part  of  the 
Grand  Duchy  to  which  it  was  seml-perma- 
nently  annexed.  On  several  occasions  Zha- 
moyc was  traded  by  the  Grand  Duchy  in  re- 
turn for  favorable  mUitary  settlements. 
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During  the  last  quarter  of  the  ISth  cen- 
tury, the  Grand  Duchy  of  Utva  attained  Its 
maximum  territorial  expansion,  enoompaaa- 
Ing  vast  territories  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
Black  Seas.  To  the  east  the  boundary  reached 
to  within  eighty  miles  of  Moscow.  Byelorus- 
sian lands  formed  the  nucleus  of  this  huge 
state  and  Byelorusalan  people  were  its  mas- 
ters both  poIlUcally  and  culturally. 

Simultaneously  with  the  territorial  growth 
of  the  Grand  Duchy,  commerce  expanded. 
The  rivers  Nloman,  Dzvlna,  Dniapro,  and 
various  overland  trade  routes  connected 
Byelorussia  with  countries  of  Western  and 
Eastern  Europe.  Along  these  routes  also  came 
new  cultural  and  spiritual  ideas  and  Influ- 
ences of  the  Western  and  Byzantine  civiliza- 
tions. The  synthesis  of  these  two  cultural 
elements  occuring  on  the  substrata  of  Bye- 
lorussia's own  national  traditions  later  be- 
came the  cultural  characteristic  of  the  Bye- 
lorussian pec^Ie. 

CiUtural  ties  of  Byelorussian  with  the  West 
were  also  maintained  through  the  educa- 
tional opportunities  which  Byelonissian 
youth  found  at  the  Universities  in  Prague, 
In  Germany  and  in  Italy.  A  great  number 
of  Byelorussian  statesmen,  officials  and  well- 
to-do  citizens  used  this  opportunity  to  edu- 
cate their  sons,  and  through  them  Byelorus- 
sia was  exposed  to  a  continuous  stimulating 
flow  of  progressive  and  bold  Ideas  of  the 
Renaissance  and  the  Reformation. 

Especially  fruitful  contacts  with  Western 
Europe  were  In  the  arts-palntlng,  architec- 
ture, and  graphic  arts.  Churches,  castles,  pal- 
aces and  city  halls  were  being  built  or  ren- 
ovated In  the  Gothic  style,  in  the  styles  of  the 
Renaissance  and  later  in  the  Baroque  style. 
In  the  16th  century  an  original  Byelorussian 
building  style  was  developed  which  combined 
harmoniously  the  Gothic  and  Bysantlne 
forms  with  local  architectural  traditions.  Ex- 
ce^ent  examples  of  this  "Byelorussian 
Gothic"  style  are  the  churches  In  Mazheikl. 
Synkavichy  and  Supraal. 

■TBLOaTTMlAN — AW   INTKBIfATIOMAI.  LANOTTACX 

An  important  prerequisite  for  the  fast  pace 
of  development  of  Byelorussian  writing  and 
literature  during  the  "Golden  Age",  was  the 
high  level  of  development  of  the  Byelorussian 
literary  language  attained  previously.  For 
centuries  the  Byelm^sslan  language  was  not 
only  the  language  of  everyday  use  and  re- 
ligious writing,  but  also  the  official  language 
of  the  Government  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Litva,  and  not  only  In  Byelorussian  lands, 
but  also  in  all  other  lands  comprising  this 
state. 

Byelorussian  language  was  used  widely  by 
the  Orthodox  Church  which  served  80%  of 
the  population  of  the  Grand  Duchy.  Only  in 
liturgy  and  other  prescribed  services  was 
Church-Slavonic  retaload.  The  Catholic 
Church  of  the  Grand  Duchy  used  Byelorus- 
sian slde-by-slde  with  Latin.  Scholars  and 
preaichers  of  the  Reformation  used  Byelorus- 
sian language  in  their  writings  and  publica- 
tions. In  the  16th  centxiry,  Byelorussian  was 
also  Introduced  Into  the  Holy  Books  (Koran) 
of  a  smaU  but  pollttcaUy  significant  Muslim 
population  of  the  Grand  Duchy. 

The  dominant  political  and  cultural  pod- 
tlon  of  the  Grand  Duchy  In  Eastern  Europe 
Inevitably  led  to  the  wide  use  of  Byelorus- 
sian language  beyond  its  borders.  Trade  and 
peace  agreements  with  other  states  of  Bast- 
em  Europe  were  written  In  Byelorussian.  The 
great  Dukes  used  Byelturxisslan  language  In 
their  correspondence  and  relations  with  the 
rulers  of  states  and  regions  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, among  them  Muscovy  (Russia),  Great 
Novgorod,  Tver,  Pskou,  the  then  German 
Riga,  Poland.  Moldavia,  WalakhU.  and  the 
Tartar  Khanates.  The  rulers  of  these  states, 
as  a  rule,  replied  to  Great  Dukes  of  Utva 
also  in  Byelorussian. 

Latin  was  the  only  other  language  used  by 
the  Grand  Duchy  In  diplomacy,  and  Its  use 
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was  limited  to  relations  with  Western  Sa- 
rope. 

Thxts  during  the  15th  and  leth  centuries 
Byelorussian  language  played  an  Interna- 
tional role  in  the  diplomatic  relations  of 
Eastern  Europe  similar  to  that  of  Latin  in 
the  West.  For  example,  when  In  1640  a  dis- 
pute arose  between  Poland  and  Moscow  con- 
cerning the  language  Which  vras  to  be  used 
*n  their  diplomatic  relations,  the  settlement 
came  only  after  they  both  agreed  to  rettnrn 
to  the  established  tradition — ^the  use  of  the 
Byelorussian  language. 

AN    AOVANCKD    UKSAI.    STSTKIC 

The  ancient  democratic  traditions  of  the 
Byelorussian  people  and  a  mass  of  aocumu- 
latad  legal  and  Judicial  reoords.  provided  Just 
the  right  conditions  for  a  high  lewl  of  de- 
velopment of  law  In  Byelorussia  during  the 
"a<4den  Age". 

Codification  of  law  had  already  begim  In 
the  16th  century  and  in  1408  the  first  com- 
pilation of  laws  of  the  Grand  Duchy,  en- 
titled "TiM  Judgement  Book",  was  completed. 
However,  it.  wasnt  until  the  16th  oenttiry 
that  the  high  level  of  Byelorussian  legal  sys- 
tem was  leached  with  the  publication  of  the 
Judicial  code  of  the  Grand  Duchy  known  as 
the  "Utouski  Statut".  The  baalc  principles 
embodied  in  this  code  were  deeply  rooted  In 
the  traditional  norms  of  Byelorussian  com- 
mon law. 

Following  two  handwritten  editions  of  1629 
and  1666,  the  first  printed  edition  of  the 
"Utouski  SUtut"  appeared  in  1688,  and  be- 
cause of  its  completeness  became  one  of  the 
most  authorltatlTe  Judicial  codes  in  Europe. 
Byelonissla's  neighbors,  the  despotic  Moscow 
and  the  anarchist-aristocratic  Poland  did  not 
at  that  time  attain  a  similar  achtevement  In 
the  legal  field. 

The  chief  editor  and  publisher  of  the  third 
edlUon  of  the  "Utouski  Statut"  was  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Grand  Duchy,  Leu  Si^ileha 
(1677-1833).  In  aU  three  of  its  editions, 
"Utouski  Btatnt"  was  written  In  Byelorus- 
sian. Later  It  was  translated  Into  Latin, 
Polish,  Russian,  and  German.  The  "Utouski 
Statut"  remained  In  use  for  three  centuries, 
and  was  used  even  after  that  Russian  occu- 
pation of  Byelorussia.  It  was  only  In  1839 
that  the  Judicially  binding  force  of  the  code 
was  terminated  by  Czar  Nicholas  I  and  Rus- 
sian laws  were  tmlveraally  impoaed. 

CRaONOI,OGT 

Chronology  was  another  field  which  re- 
flected the  vigorous  political  and  national 
life  of  the  Byelorussian  nation.  During  the 
16th  century  there  appeared  a  large  number 
of  new  editions  of  old  chronicles  ss  well  as  a 
host  of  new  chronicles.  The  more  important 
chronicles  that  have  survived  the  turbulent 
events  of  history  are  the  chronicles  of  Byk- 
havlets,  of  the  Great  Dukes,  of  the  Dukes 
of  Slutsk,  chronicles  of  Krasinskl  and 
Baczynskl,  and  a  whole  series  of  lesser  local 
chronicles. 

BTKLOBuaaiAN  raurmro 
A  very  important  factor  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Byelorussian  written  "Golden  Age" 
was  the  birth  of  Byelorussian  printing  at  the 
beginning  of  the  lOth  century.  Tlie  foremost 
pioneer  of  Bydorusslan  printing  was  a 
renowned  scientist  and  humanist  of  his  time, 
Francisak  Skaryna  (14867-1640).  After  ob- 
taining his  Doctorate  in  Medicine  from  the 
Padua  University  in  Italy,  Francisak  Skaryna 
set  forth  as  his  main  goal  the  dissemination 
of  knowledge  and  education  among  his  own 
people  with  the  aid  of  printed  books,  and 
In  the  language  best  understandable  to 
them,  that  Is  in  his  native  Byelorussian.  In 
1617-19  in  Prague  and  later  In  1522-26  In 
VUna,  Skaryna  published  the  books  of  the 
Bible  in  Byielorusslan  translation.  TbXB  was 
the  first  bible  printed  In  Eastern  Europe  and 
one  of  the  first  In  the  world. 

Commsdtarles  and  Introductions  to 
Skaryna's  books  were  filled  with  expressions 
of  Intense  patriotism,  love  of  the  cotnmon 
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iteople  and  with  religious  tolerance.  His- 
torians of  printing  refer  to  Skaryma's  richly 
deocvated  and  iUustrated  books  as  "Slavic 
Elsevir."  Skaryna's  varied  Interests  and 
activities,  typical  of  the  learned  men  of 
Ranalasance,  left  a  legacy  In  many  areas  of 
Byelorussian  cultural  llfe-in  religion,  litera- 
ture, art.  Ungulates,  as  wen  as  In  printing. 

Following  In  Bks^yna's  fbowteps  were  such 
men  as  Symon  Budny,  VasU  Claplnskl,  VasU 
Haraburda.  Peter  Msclslavlec,  brothers  Liikas 
and  Kuzma  Mamonlch,  Ryhor  Chadklevlch, 
and  the  Orthodox  Brotherhood  of  Vllna.  By 
the  end  of  the  "Golden  Age"  there  were  over 
ten  publishing  bouses  in  Byelorussia.  TbnAx 
books  could  be  found  not  only  throughout 
ByMorussla.  but  also  In  the  territories  of  the 
southern  Slavs  and  even  In  Moscow  despite 
the  fact  that  there  they  were  banned  and 
often  burned  as  "heretic." 

Printing  llterat\ire  was  used  extensively  by 
the  Byelorusalan  Refonnatlon  movement, 
forcing  the  Orthodox  and  the  Oatholles  Into 
a  lively  debate  in  print.  Consequently,  an 
extensive  religious  and  p<Hemlc  literature 
had  been  aoeiunulated  by  the  seeond  half  <A 
the  "Golden  Age." 

The  most  prominent  representative  of  the 
Byelorussian  Reformation  movement  was 
Symon  Budny  (1580?-1693),  a  i^illoeopher 
and  a  student  of  the  Bible.  Budny,  first  a 
CalTlnlst.  and  later  the  leader  ol  Byelorus- 
sian Unitarians,  was  a  proUflc  Writer  of 
polemic  letters  and  theological  treatises 
which  he  wrote  In  Byelcvusslan,  Polish  and 
Latin,  and  distributed  In  Swltaerland.  Eng- 
land. Prussia,  Poland,  Hungary,  and  In  Bye- 
lorussia. Budny's  nuUn  work  in  Byelorussian 
Is  a  large  theological  treatise  "Katykhyds" 
(Nlasvlz,  1603)  which  lays  down  the  basis 
for  his  reformist  ideas  and  expresses  his 
views  on  the  main  social  problems  at  that 
time. 

Among  the  Orthodox,  a  notable  activist 
and  a  reformer  of  the  Orthodox  Church  of 
the  "Golden  Age"  was  the  MetropoUtan  of 
the  Grand  Duchy,  Jazep  Sol  tan  (Metro- 
p<dltan  In  the  yean  1487-1619).  A  prolific 
contributor  to  Byelorussian  Orthodox  writ- 
ing was  Archimandrite  Slarhel  Klmbar 
(1582-1560)  of  the  SuprasI  Monastery.  Tlie 
second  heUf  of  the  century  marks  Important 
literary  and  editorial  activity  by  Ryhor 
Chadklevlch  (1606-1672).  In  1676  Orthodox 
hooka  were  being  printed  In  Vllha  by  Peter 
Msclslavlec.  Famous  for  both  their  quality 
and  the  number  of  religloiis  books  puUlshed. 
were  the  VUna  publishing  houses  of 
Mamonlch  Brothers  and  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
Brotherhood. 

EDUCATIOIfAI.  Ain>  SBCtTUUt  UTBBATDXB 

Along  with  the  general  rise  of  the  educa- 
tional level  in  Byelorussia,  the  need  for  text- 
books and  reference  books  also  increased. 
Publishers  of  religious  books  of  all  denomi- 
nations txumed  their  attention  to  this  need. 
Special  credit  goes  to  the  Orthodox  Brother- 
hood in  VUna  which  published  Byelorussian 
grade  school  readers,  Byelorussian  grammar 
and  textbooks,  and  in  1696  published  the 
first  Byelorussian  dictionary  and  lexicon 
edited  by  Laurencl  Zyzani,  an  educator, 
scholar  and  theologian,  Zyzanl's  Byelorus- 
sian grammar  later  became  the  primary 
source  material  for  the  Russian  grammar 
of  Michael  Lomonosov. 

In  the  field  of  secular  literature  both 
Byelorussian  and  Latin  were  used.  In  1521, 
during  his  stay  in  Rome,  Mikola  Husouskl 
wrote  a  poem  for  Pope  Leo  X,  entitled  '"Hie 
Song  of  the  Zubr".  This  poem  of  nearly  2000 
stanzas  was  written  with  remarkable  talent 
and  presents  vividly  the  beauty  of  Byelorus- 
sian wUdemess  and  masterfully  describes  a 
relative  of  the  bison — zubr,  the  king  of 
Byelorussian  forests.  It  ftu-ther  describes  all 
the  dangers  of  hunting  the  zubr.  and  clearly 
reflects  poet's  love  for  his  country  and  his 
views  on  the  nutjor  political  events  of  his 
time.  Also  in  Latin.  Michael  Utvantis  pub- 
lished "Itie  Habits  of  Tartars.  Uthuanlans 
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(Byelorussians)  and  Muscovites  (Russians) ". 
In  the  ysars  1573-74,  Filon  Chamabylskl  of 
OcBha  wrote  In  Byelorussian  his  "Vodpisy" 
(Reports).  D«nring  the  last  quarter  of  the 
century  poet  John  Radvan  glorified  Byelorus- 
sian magnates,  his  benefactors,  with  his 
Latin  poems.  A  "Diary"  describing  a  wealth 
of  topical  and  historical  events  was  written 
In  Byelorussian  by  Todar  Bulaaheuski  (1640- 
18047). 

CONCLUSIONS 

This  short  survey  points  to  a  record  of 
remarkable  cultural  and  political  achieve- 
ments of  the  Byelorussian  people  and  of  the 
Byelorussian  State,  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Litva.  In  the  lOth  century,  this  level  of 
accomplishment  could  not  even  be  approach- 
ed by  Moscow,  Poland  or  any  other  state  In 
Eastern  Europe.  This  Is  also  the  record  which 
Soviet  Russia  tries  to  camouflage  and  falsify, 
thereby  attempting  to  deny  the  cultural  in- 
lieritance  and  historical  achievements  of 
the  Byelorussian  people.  In  this  connection 
the  change  of  names  from  the  historical 
Utva  to  Byelorussia  and  from  the  histori- 
cal Zhamoyc  (Samogitla)  to  Lithuania,  con- 
tributes to  the  confusion  which  the  Russians 
exploit.  However,  a  heritage  of  this  scope  and 
an  abxindance  of  docxmientary  evidence  from 
the  era  of  the  "Golden  Age"  still  In  ex- 
istence, can  not  be  suppressed  either  by 
might  or  by  fraud. 

STKbOaUSSIAN  DBMOCBATIC  BXPUBLIC 

Today  we  are  commemorating  the  54th 
anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence of  the  Byelorussian  Democratic  Repub- 
lic, proclaimed  on  March  25,  1918  in  MIensk. 

The  wUl  of  the  Byelorussian  people  to  be 
free  was  expressed  by  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence as  foUows: 

"We  the  Rada  of  the  Byelorussian  Demo- 
cratic Republic,  cast  off  the  last  fetters  of 
political  servitude  which  has  been  Imposed 
by  Czars  on  our  free  and  Independent  land. 
From  this  day.  the  Byelorussian  Democratic 
Republic  is  declared  free  and  Independent 
state.  The  pec^le  of  Byelorussia,  through 
their  Constituent  Assembly,  wUl  henceforth 
decide  the  future  relations  of  Byelorussia 
with  other  states." 

A  Ooostitutlon  was  then  adopted  which 
provided: 

1.  lor  the  creation  by  a  direct  and  secret 
ballot  of  a  Byelorussian  Legislative  Assembly 
based  upon  proportional  representation  of 
all  citizens  regardless  of  national  origin  or 
religion; 

2.  f<H-  a  guarantee  of  all  freedoms  of  speech, 
press  and  assembly; 

3.  for  full  national  and  cultural  autonomy 
of  all  people  of  the  Republic; 

4.  for  the  Institution  of  an  eight  hour 
working  day; 

5.  for  the  protected  legal  right  to  strike. 

This  Declaration  of  Independence  soon  be- 
came a  new  life-force  of  the  Byelorussian 
nation  and  left  deep  impressions  on  the 
whole  of  its  people. 

The  meaning  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence was  very  eloquently  expressed  by 
the  former  president  of  the  Byelorussian 
Democratic  Republic,  Peter  Krecheuskl. 
speaking  in  Prague  at  the  Sixth-Anniversary 
of  the  Declaration  of  Byelorussian  Independ- 
ence. He  said:  "Nothing  Is  more  beautiful 
than  a  birth  of  a  new  idea,  the  content  of 
which  is  liberation  of  its  people.  In  Byelo- 
russian history,  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence of  March  26,  1918,  has  become  this  new 
idea.  It  is  the  most  beautiful  flower  that  has 
^rung  up  from  our  soil,  and  its  delicate 
petals  watered  by  the  tears  of  our  pec^e,  wUl 
live  forever." 

This  "most  beautiful  flower",  or  the  idea  of 
liberation  of  which  Peter  Krecheuskl  spoke, 
can  not  ever  grow  old,  nor  will  it  lose  its 
alurement  for  the  Byelorussian  people. 

The  newly  established  Byelorussian  Demo- 
cratic RepubUc  was  unable  to  enjoy  its  in- 
dependence and  sovereignty  for  long.  Rus- 
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8lui  Communlats  conaoUdatod  their  ton 
and  the  R«d  Army  Invaded  Byelonuela.  By 
loruaslan  territory  wae  turned  Into  a  battle' 
field,   and  the  nation  soon  found  Itaclf 
Ruaalan  captivity  again. 

The  government  of  the  Byelorussian  Demo- 
cratic Republic,  being  unable  to  defend  It- 
Mlf  luccessfully  against  the  overwhelming 
Communist  forces,  had  made  repeated  at- 
tempts to  secure  aid  from  the  West,  but  to  no 
avail. 

In  order  to  pacify  the  national  asplrattoni 
of  the  Byelorussian  people,  the  so  called  Bye- 
lorussian Soviet  Socialist  Republic  (BS8R) 
was  created  and  which  was  suppoaed  to  re- 
place the  Byelorussian  Democratic  Republii 
(BDR).  However,  the  new  Soviet  regime 
turned  out  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  nev 
form  of  subjugation  of  the  Byelorusalai 
people. 

This  year  will  mark  the  50th  anniversary  oi 
creation  of  the  USSR  of  which  Byelorussia 
is  a  part.  According  to  Its  constitution,  the 
BSSR  la  a  totally  sovereign  nation.  It  hai 
the  right  to  fteely  secede  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  has  the  right  to  enter  Into 
relations  with  other  states  and  to  conclude 
agreements  and  exchange  representative 
with  them,  and  has  the  right  to  determlm 
the  manner  of  organization  of  Its  mlllt 
forces.  The  distinctive  national  flag,  emble 
and  anthem  of  the  BSSR  symbolically  rep- 
resent Its  sovereignity  and  Independent 
Furthermore.  It  was  as  a  sovereign  natlol 
that  the  BSSR  became  an  original  chart  r 
member  of  the  United  Nations. 

But  U  the  BSSR  really  Independenl  f 
Clearly  not.  Today  the  BSSR  Is  hardly  moi  i 
than  a  colony  of  Moscow,  equivalent  1 1 
every  respect  to  the  "North  West  Provlnctf" 
as  Byelorussia  was  often  called  under 
Caarlat  Russia. 

In   the   BSSR,   Its   administration, 
foreign  policy,  economics.  agrlciUture 
cation,  theater,  press,  radio  and  televls: 
are  all  under  Moscow's  direct  control. 

According  to  Moscow's  Interpretation! of 
sovereignty,  the  BSSR  must  become  an 
tegral  and  an  Inseparable  part  of  the 
Soviet  Nation.  This  concept  of  a  Soviet 
tlon.  which  now  Is  being  observed  for 
first  time  In  history,  can  also  be 
either  a  "new  theory  of  modem  Russkn 
lnq>erlallsm".  or  else  a  "Natlonal-Comn  u- 
nlst-Totalltarlanlsm".  Foundations  of  t  Us 
theory  are  the  antithesis  of  the  prlncli  es 
expressed  by  the  Byelorussian  Deelarat  }n 
of  Independence  on  March  25,  1918  and  t>y 
the  Constitution  of  the  BDR. 

This  year  Moscow  began  a  new  campa  pi 
against  Byelorussian  National  Instltutlc  is. 
The  Central  Committee  of  the  Byeloruss  m 
Communist  Party  has  Issued  Its  grave  wai  i- 
Ing  against  the  apparent  "resurgence  of 
Byelorussian  Nationalism".  The  "Teach*  -'s 
Newspaper"  of  Feb.  5, 1973,  Issued  In  Mlsi^, 
reports: 

"Particular  attention  Is  being  given  to 
question  of  combating  a  resurgence  of 
tlonallsm  and  nationalistic  views.  Ttxiay,  t: 
national  question  la  one  of  the  most  cruel 
elements  in  the  poUtlcal  and  Ideologli 
struggle  between  Socialism  and  Capital: 
The  leaders  of  antl-Communlsm  place  a: 
ever  increasing  emphasis  on  national 
and  try  to  use  Its  poisonous  weeds  against^ 
Socialism.  Within  the  USSR  the  national 
question  no  longer  remains  In  such  form  as 
It  still  Is  In  the  burgeols  countries  and  In 
some  others.  As  a  consequence  of  the  So- 
cialist victory,  a  new  historical  entity  of  the 
Soviet  pec^le  has  arisen — the  Soviet  Nation." 

The  author  of  this  article  completely 
agrees  with  the  directives  of  the  Cent 
Committee  of  the  Byelorussian  Commun 
Party.  In  their  understanding  a  nation  Is  noi 
a  permanent  factor  of  social  and  historic 
development  of  the  people,  nor  an  organli 
element  of  humanity,  but  rather  that  thj 
Byelorussian  nation,  as  well  as  other 
tlons  of  the  USSR,  have  attained  their  nal 
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tlonhood  only  with  Russian  help  after  1918, 
and  that  the  national  liberation  of  all  na- 
tions of  the  USSR  must  now  be  oonsldared 
complete. 

The  new  enUty,  the  "Soviet  People",  ac- 
cording to  Moaoow  la  the  only  and  the  moat 
realistic  solution  to  the  natlonalltlea  prob- 
lem of  the  Soviet  Union.  Forthermore,  ac- 
cording to  this  theory.  In  the  course  of  his- 
tory, all  non-Russian  people  of  the  USSR 
are  supposed  to  melt  and  to  disappear  for 
the  good  of  the  new  "entity". 

The  concept  of  the  "Soviet  Nationality" 
la  of  course  dangerous  and  alien  to  the 
Byelorussian  nation;  and  it  is  the  Implemen- 
tation of  this  concept,  more  than  anything 
else,  which  explalna  the  reciirrence  of  Byelo- 
russian nationalism  as  described  In  the 
"Teacher's  Newspaper".  "Regeneration"  of 
nationalism  Is  an  understandable  natural 
consequence  of  opposition  and  of  reaction 
to  this  "Riisslan  entity."  It  la  very  charac- 
teristic and  significant  that  the  Russian 
Interpretation  of  Socialism  deptuts  ever 
further  from  the  orthodox  concepts  of  Marx- 
Ism  and  historical  materialism,  and  trans- 
forms ever  closer  Into  purely  Russian 
nationalism. 

The  Intensifying  attacks  on  the  Byelorus- 
sian national  Institutions,  particularly  Byelo- 
russian language,  are  very  apparent,  and  they 
do  arouse  counterreaetlons  from  the  people. 
The  native  language  Is  first  of  all  a  means 
for  cultural  ties  and  contacU  between  whole 
generations,  between  the  present  and  the 
past,  and  between  the  present  and  the  fu- 
ture. The  alien  Russian  language  which  Is 
being  forcibly  Imposed  upon  the  Byelorussian 
Pfople.  If  suceeaafxil.  can  have  the  effect  of 
neutralizing  these  contacts,  and  In  the  end 
may  even  lead  to  a  cultural  collapse  of  the 
nation.  FlnaUy  the  very  history  of  a  nation 
without  a  language  of  its  own  is  Incomplete. 
uncolorXul  and  ill.  In  such  cases  the  national 
culture,  particularly  for  the  smaller  nations, 
stops  being  the  central  moving  force  of  that 
nation. 

Such  Is  a  general  plan  devised  by  Russia, 
for  assimilation  of  all  nations  enslaved  by 
her.  It  is  however  doubtful  whether  a  forced 
de-natlonalUsatlon  plan,  no  matter  how  clev- 
erly conceived,  can  have  much  success.  There 
Is  ample  historical  evidence  that  forced  as- 
similation on  a  large  scale  never  succeeds. 
This  la  true  especially  now  In  the  tlmee  of 
strong  nationalistic  feelings  In  much  of  the 
world.  Forced  assimilation  attenqits  only  pro- 
voke resentment  and  opposition  and  lead  to 
Ideas  and  attitudes  of  the  people  which  no 
physical  force  can  change.  The  situation  Is  of 
course  different  when  a  man  freely  agrees  to 
abandon  some  of  his  national  principles,  but 
this  hapi>ens  only  under  conditions  of  rela- 
tively complete  political  and  religious  free- 
dom, and  when  equal  economic  opportunities 
exist. 

This  year  also  marks  the  aooth  anniversary 
of  the  first  Russian  conquest  of  Eastern  Bye- 
lorussia. In  177a  these  territories,  for  the  first 
time  in  their  history,  became  part  of  the  Rus- 
sian Empire.  Riisslficatlon  began  then  has 
not  ceased  to  this  day.  However  the  net  re- 
sult of  this  200  year  long  occupation  of  Bye- 
lorussia by  aliens,  and  their  constant  at- 
tempts to  eradicate  Byelomssian  national 
conscience.  Is  largely  a  failure.  Byelorussian 
people,  especially  the  peasants,  have  remained 
falthfiil  to  their  national  traditions  and  have 
preserved  ^  their  language  In  its  complete 
purity. 

Already  in  1962,  In  his  book  "Freedom  and 
Foreign  Policy",  Senator  Thdtaas  J.  Dodd,  was 
one  of  the  first  to  note  that  Russia  Is  not  only 
a  captor  of  nations  of  Eastern  and  Central 
Europe,  but  in  the  future  will  be  a  real  threat 
to  the  rest  of  the  world  and  the  United  States, 
and  for  this  reason  It  Is  necessary  of  the 
United  States  to  help  all  nations  of  Eastern 
Europe  m  their  struggle  for  freedom. 

Senator  Dodd  wrote  as  follows: 

"But  more  important  we  must  devise  a 
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carefully  thought  out  policy  that  wUl  an* 
courage  the  liberation  movements  In  the 
captive  countries,  and  ws  must  find  ways 
of  sharpening  our  Ideological  Impact  on  the 
•nslavad  paoplas." 

"liberation  la  Indeed  a  pipe-dream.  If  the 
word  la  used  to  signify  an  external  InlUattve 
using  subversiTa  movementa  under  the  aai^ 
of  Western  govemmanta.  But  it  is  not  a  p^- 
dream  If  one  aooepto  a  premise  that  liberation 
will  come  from  within,  that  the  role  of  the 
West  must  be  limited  to  keeping  the  q>lrlt 
of  liberation  alive  through  Its  propaganda 
and  supporting   It   throiigh   Its  diplomacy. 

"Tbua  the  most  effective  deterrent  to  Com- 
munist expansion  In  Europe  at  this  Junc- 
ture would  be  to  place  ovir  basic  diplomatic 
emphasis  on  the  ultimate  freedom  of  the 
captive  people  of  Eastern  Europe.  If  we  are 
not  prepared  to  do  so  for  their  sake,  then 
we  must  do  so  to  save  ouraelvea." 

"Liberation  does  not  mean  that  we  con- 
front the  SovleU  with  an  ultimatum  azid 
launch  a  war  If  they  reject  It.  Nor  does  It 
mean  that  we  organise  subversive  movements 
and  foment  revolutions  In  the  Ci4)ttve  na- 
tlona.  Either  proposal  would  be  irreqmnslble 
folly.  In  addition  to  running  counter  to  our 
entire  tradtlon.  liberation  as  I  have  pointed 
out,  will  have  to  come  eeeentlally  from  with- 
in. But  what  we  say  and  what  we  do  can 
encourage  or  discourage  the  spirit  of  libera- 
tion and.  In  this  sense  can  exert  a  dedatve 
Influence. 

"How  do  we  go  about  encouraging  libera- 
tion movement?  The  first  step  would  be  to 
demonstrate  the  earnestness  of  our  concern 
by  raising  the  Issue  of  captive  nations  at 
every  diplomatic  conference  and  at  every 
United  Nations  session — " 

The  thoughU  and  ideas  expressed  by  Sen- 
ator Dodd  have.  In  recent  yeara.  found  their 
reflections  In  several  resolutions  submitted 
In  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Last  year  Congnasman  John  Rarlek  of 
Louisiana  had  Introduced  a  resolution  which 
would  have  had  the  United  States  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  United  Nations  place  the  queatlon 
of  denial  of  the  right  of  self-determination, 
and  other  human  rights  violations,  Includ- 
ing genocide.  In  the  Soviet-occupied  Byelo- 
russia on  the  agenda  of  the  United  Nations 
Organisation. 

More  recently,  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Nationalist  China  from  the  United  Nations, 
two  resolutions  were  Introduced.  One  spon- 
sored by  Congressman  Burke  of  Florida  and 
by  over  27  other  Congressmen,  would  ques- 
tion the  eligibility  of  the  USSR  for  member- 
ship In  the  United  Nations  because  Byelo- 
russia has  not  been  a  truly  Independent  na- 
tion since  1920.  The  other  resolution  spon- 
sored by  Congressman  Zablockl  of  Wisconsin, 
would  use  Byelorussia  membership  In  the 
United  Nations  as  a  leverage  to  crack  open 
the  Soviet  block  by  establishing  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  Byelorussia  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republic. 

In  conclusion  we  note  that  the  movement 
for  Byelorussia  Indepmdence  la  gaining  mo- 
mentum, both  within  Byelorussia  and  with- 
out, and  that  the  principles  of  freedom  and 
Justice  expressed  by  the  Byelorussian  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  on  March  25. 1918,  are 
approaching  their  fulfillment. 


THE  J.  EDQAR  HOOVER  BUILDmO 


HON.  JOHN  H.  TERRY 

OP  Kxw  Toax 
IN  TBM  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedneiday,  May  3,  1872 

Mr.  TERRT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
Introducing  legislation  which  would 
name  the  new  Pederal  Bureau  of  Id- 
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vestisation  building  the  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
Building. 

Mr.  Hoover  has  become  an  institu- 
tion in  law  enf  oroonent  during  his  nearly 
48  years  as  Dtiector  of  the  FBI.  He  has 
suffered  much  criticism  of  late,  but  that 
crttieiBm  has  never  overshadowed  the 
contributions  of  this  man  who  always 
put  service  to  public  above  all  else. 

Over  the  years.  J.  Edgar  Hoover's  name 
has  become  synonomous  with  the  FBI. 
I  can  think  of  no  finer  tribute  to  him 
than  to  have  the  new  home  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  bear  his 
name. 

Mr.  Hoover's  contribution  to  the 
modernization  of  law  enforcement  in  the 
country  will  never  be  equaled  or  for- 
gotten. He  has  rightly  become  an  insti- 
tution. 


THE  UNIONS — EMPLOYERS — AND 
THE  PUBLIC  INTEREST 


HON.  SHERMAN  P.  LLOYD 

or  DTAB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  3,  1972 

Mr.  LLOTD.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  3 
months,  two  Washington  Post  staff  writ- 
ers, Haynes  Johnson  and  Nick  Kotz.  ex- 
amined the  state  of  the  labor  unions  in 
this  country.  They  have  interviewed 
union  leaders  and  union  members  alike, 
as  well  as  businessmen  and  the  general 
public,  so  their  examination  has  been 
both  from  within  and  from  without.  The 
results  of  their  study  have  now  been  pub- 
lished in  a  series  of  10  articles  in  which 
they  report  on  what  they  found. 

Mr.  Speaker,  their  reports  are  an  im- 
usually  objective  and  comprehensive  in- 
sight into  the  accomplishments  and  fail- 
ures of  unions,  the  frustrations  and  as- 
pirations of  union  members,  and  the 
future  role  of  unions  in  our  industrial 
society. 

Hie  articles  are  especially  tlmdy,  in 
light  of  the  serious  disruptions  our  econ- 
omy has  experienced  due  to  strikes  by 
big  unions  in  the  transportation  industry. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Republican 
Task  Force  on  Labor-Management  Rela- 
tions, which  has  been  working  to  help 
the  Congress  find  a  viatde  solution  to 
strike  crises.  I  wish  to  commend  Mr. 
Johnson  and  Mr.  Kotz  for  their  valuable 
contributicai  to  the  present-day  debate 
over  the  state  of  labor  unions  and  their 
influence  on  the  economy.  All  Americans 
should  benefit  from  the  inf ormaticai  they 
have  gathered. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  in- 
sert the  10  articles  in  the  RscfHut: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  0.  1972] 

UnUST  AlOD  RaKK  AMD  Fox — ^I 

(By  Haynes  Johnson  and  Nick  Kots) 

When  tough  old  Sam  Oompers  was  the 
unchallenged  leader  of  the  American  labor, 
he  spelled  out  simply  and  bluntly  his  goal 
for  all  trade  unions:  "More." 

Over  the  years,  at  great  cost  In  energy, 
effort  and  bloodshed,  the  unions  broadened 
their  goals,  perfected  their  organizing  and 
bargaining  techniques  and  got  more — nM>re 
aemban.  more  wages,  more  benefits,  more 
legldatlon,  more  Infiuence. 

Today,  with  their  direct  challenge  to  the 
Prealdent  over  wage  and  price  controls  and 
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the  proq>ect  of  a  potentially  historic  con- 
flict between  organlaed  labor  and  the  gov- 
ernment, the  question  of  union  power  In 
America  has  assumed  crltleal  Imporunoe. 
There  i^tpeata  to  be  no  neutral  ground.  The 
unions  are  either  the  most  positive— or  nega- 
tive—foroe  In  the  country. 

Listen  to  these  erlttes  of  the  unions. 

Says  Herbert  HIU  of  the  NAACP  who  deaU 
principally  with  organized  labor: 

"There's  probably  no  more  bureaucratic 
institution  in  the  United  States  than  otga- 
nlaed  labor.  The  most  powerful  affiliates  of 
the  AFL-CIO  have  simply  become  narrow 
protective  organisations  functioning  for  a 
small  group  of  dues  payers  In  a  collective 
bargaining  unit.  In  every  Industry,  organized 
labor  has  now  carved  out  an  area  of  oontroL 
This  Is  the  basis  of  their  strength. 

"Qeorge  Meany  is  not  running  a  labor 
movement.  Qeorge  Meany  and  his  colleagues 
are  now  businessmen  engaged  In  the  busi- 
ness of  unions." 

A  liberal  Democratic  senator  on  Capitol 
Hill: 

"They  have  the  power  because  they  have 
the  money  and  the  manpower.  There  are 
damn  few  free  men  on  this  Hill." 

Malcolm  Denlse,  vice  president  In  charge 
of  labor  relations  for  Ford : 

"I  think  it's  fairly  obvious  that  the  unions, 
aa  Institutions  sanctioned  by  the  law  of  the 
land,  have  power  denied  to  the  employer 
side." 

Unfavorable  comment  is  hardly  new  to  la- 
bor leaders.  They  do  not  feel  they  have  to 
plead  their  case  or  worth.  They  think  their 
accomplishments  speak  for  themselves. 

"We  are  the  only  group  In  America  so- 
ciety— ^the  only  organized  group — ^that  works 
day  In  and  day  out  on  a  broad  range  of  pro- 
gressive social  and  economic  Issues,"  says 
Nat  Ooldfinger,  research  director  of  the 
AFL-CIO.  "There  Is  no  other  such  group  In 
the  country.  We  are  the  whole  solid-core  base 
of  progressive  social  and  economic  change  In 
America.  Without  us,  there's  nothing." 

What  is  new  today  Is  a  set  of  conditions 
that  threatens  the  unions  both  from  with- 
out and  within. 

The  problems  are  political,  economic  and. 
In  an  almost  Indefinable  way,  psychological. 
Taken  together,  they  add  up  to  hard  times 
In  the  house  of  labor. 

"PolltlcaUy,  you  don't  need  any  special 
clairvoyance  to  imderstand  that  at  the  pres- 
ent time  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Is  going  against  big  labor,"  said  Edward  Car- 
lough,  president  of  the  Sheet  Metal  Workers 
union.  "We're  the  substitute  for  the  Red 
Scare.  I  think  we're  as  threatened  legisla- 
tively and  poUtlcally  In  this  presidential  elec- 
tion as  we  were  In  1948.  And  I  think  on  labor 
Issues  this  Is  the  most  Important  election 
we've  had." 

This  q>rlng's  dramatic  developments,  when 
union  leaders  walked  off  the  Pay  Board  de- 
nouncing the  President  and  the  President 
quickly  and  forcefully  picked  up  their  chal- 
lenge, underscore  the  seriousness  of  the  pres- 
ent situation.  They  pose  the  threat  of  open 
labor-management,  labor-government  con- 
filct — strikes,  injunctions  and  court  suits — 
across  the  oo\intry. 

A  leader  In  the  building  trades  unions,  still 
the  heart  of  the  Anr-CIO,  described  the  main 
problem  facing  the  unions  differently. 

"Right  now,"  said  Robert  Oeorglne,  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  the  AFL-CIO's  buUdtng 
trades  department,  "this  Is  probably  the  most 
critical  time  the  building  trades  have  had 
since  their  inception,  since  1908." 

He  was  referring  to  the  Increasing  use  of 
nonunion  labor  across  the  country  and  the 
general  economic  problems  facing  the  con- 
struction Industry. 

Other  union  leaders  talk  about  other  prob- 
lems: the  export  of  Jobs  to  overseas  markets 
and  the  Import  of  foreign  goods:  personnel 
changes  on  the  Supreme  Court  and  such 
agenclea  as   the  National  Labor  Relations 
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Board,  raising  the  possibility  of  new  restric- 
tions on  organized  labor;  shlfta  away  from 
blue-eoUar  employment,  accelorating  uaa  at 
automation  with  machlnsa  replacing  men. 
and  the  rise  of  whlte-oollar  and  service  In- 
dustries— all  holding  critical  significance  for 
the  future  of  the  unions. 

Added  to  these  are  two  related  factors.  One 
Is  what  appears  to  be  increasing  boetillty 
toward  unions,  as  measured  in  public  opin- 
ion surveys.  In  the  recent  surveys,  for  In- 
stance, 64  per  cent  of  the  public  felt  that 
union  leadership  Is  doing  only  a  fair  or  poor 
Job  In  meeting  its  responsibilities  to  the  pub- 
lic as  well  as  to  Its  own  members.  The  oth^ 
Involves  big  business.  Some  businessmen  be- 
lieve the  present  climate  offers  the  greatest 
opportunity  since  the  enactment  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  to 
curb  what  they  regard  as  an  imbalance  of 
power  between  labor  and  management. 

All  of  these  problems.  Internal  and  exter- 
nal, will  be  examined  in  a  series  of  articles, 
of  which  this  Is  the  first. 

TRX  T78KS  OW  POWBS 

In  these  articles  we  will  report  on  how  la- 
bor uses  Its  power  pc^itically,  leglsUtlvely 
and  economically;  how  its  Influence  extends, 
no  matter  which  party  Is  In  power,  into  all 
areas  of  the  executive  branch;  bow  busineos- 
men  are  attempting  to  organize  quietly  to 
change  what  they  consider  crippling  union 
abuses. 

We  wUl  explore,  also,  the  changing  atti- 
tudes of  young  workers  toward  the  unions, 
toward  union  leaders  and  politics  and  to- 
ward work.  'Hieee  changing  attitudes  pose  a 
special  kind  of  problem  for  the  imlons.  for 
noanofactuiing  companies  and  for  a  society 
oriented  toward  the  consumption  of  goods. 
They  have  produced  Incidents  of  Industrial 
sabotage  and  Increasing  use  of  hard  drugs 
In  factories. 

Theee  articles  are  the  result  of  three 
months  of  travel  through  the  country  con- 
ducting tape-recorded  Interviews,  nearly  all 
of  them  on  the  record,  with  a  score  of  Inter- 
national union  presidents  and  with  labor 
leaders  from  George  Meany  down  to  workers 
In  their  homes  and  on  the  Job.  Accompany- 
ing each  article  wUl  be  verbatfan  extracts 
tram  men  In  labor's  ranks  as  weU  as  from 
leading  business  and  other  public  flgorea 
who  deal  with  the  unions. 

We  begin  with  a  primer: 

1.  The  federal  government  lists  mon  than 
80  million  Americans  currently  In  the  work 
force.  Under  20  million — fewer  than  one  out 
of  every  four  workers — are  members  of  un- 
ions. Union  membership  In  the  total  work 
force  actuaUy  has  tieen  declining. 

These  facta  aro  vital  for  the  unlona  In  ssv- 
aral  rsq>aetB.  It  means  they  rsprsaent  a  dls- 
ttnet  minority  of  the  work  force — and  thus 
wield  a  power  far  out  of  proportion  to  tbatr 
total  membership.  (One  union  ofllclal.  for 
Instance,  pointed  out  that  the  "'^»«»t.  al- 
though repreaentlng  less  than  a  fourth  of  aU 
American  workers,  had  all  the  labor  repre- 
sentatives on  the  Pay  Board.  Itaat,  he  sug- 
gested, clearly  means  that  Qeorge  Meany  la 
the  second  most  Important  man  In  the 
united  States,  ranking  only  behind  the  Prss- 
Idant  In  power  and  tnfltwnos.) 

But  those  figures  also  mean  the  unions  are 
not  growing,  and  hlstorleaUy  their  vlgcr  and 
Influence  have  depended  on  their  ability  to 
oi^ganlae  new  members.  This  conflict  flgurss 
In  a  fundamental  debate  today  about  tba 
role  of  the  "tiIqm 

yfbmx  we  asked  Qeorge  Meany,  for  exam- 
ple. If  he  waant  concerned  that  the  per- 
centage of  union  members  In  the  work  force 
haa  been  fairly  static  or  declining  in  reoent 
yaars,  he  answered:  "To  me,  it  doasnt  mean 
a  thing.  I  have  no  concern  about  It . . ." 

Others  Inside  the  labor  movement  are  in 
deep  disagreement  with  that  point  of  view. 

3.  While  the  public  has  the  Impieaskm 
that  xmlon  memberth^  Includes  the  poorer 
element  of  sodsty.  the  fact  Is  that  most 
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union  mamben  an  now  e«mlng  at  iMctJ 
to  $0  an  hour.  A  aeoondary  labor  mvki 
■oma  IIM  mUltan  worken  la  not 
wttn  npV?"»  Thalr  tnoome  Is  far  below 
union  mambar'B.  Tbay  an.  In  trutb,  the 
working  man  In  America. 

vioLXMCx  BSTwmr  Tnnoi*a 

3.  Another   impression   has   to   do 
union  strife  and  reports  of  violence,  usui 
associated  with  strikes  that  affect  the  publl 
Actually,  tbi  greatest  union  strife  lias  aolt 
within  the  trade  union  family.  Jurlsdlctloi 
battles  pit  one   union  against  another  f^r 
control    of    a    job    or    market.    As    Jose] 
Belme,    president   of    the    Communlcatloi 
Workers  of  America,  remarked: 

"This  Is  something  that  Is  going  on 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  cranmunltles  ev 
•ry  single  day  of  the  week  and  every  slngU 
day  of  the  year.  I  don't  think  there's  r"^ 
statistic  anybody  could  compile  that  woi 
give  an  actual  picture  of  the  time  and 
ergy  and  everything  else  that's  wasted 
lost  In  these  jurisdictional  fights  beV 
unions.  Hundreds  and  hundreds  and  hj 
dreds  of  man-hours,  with  all  the  count 
thousands  of  dollars  behind  every  one]  of 
those  man-hours,  are  Involved  where 
unions  are  battling  for  one  plant  or 
iii^if>n«  ore  trying  to  organize  the  same 
of  workers." 

A  business  agent  from  another  union 
Florida   expressed    the   same   problem,   tAit 
leas  phllosophlcaUy. 

"We  have  these  jiurlsdlctlonal  dlspul  • 
over  dUTerent  areaa  of  work,"  said  Joe  Vi  - 
dastrl  of  Sheet  Metal  Workers'  Local  SS  I. 
"And  It's  back  and  forth  and  back  and  for  ti 
until  finally  we  come  to  a  showdown  on  t  e 
job  site  where  three  or  four  or  five  hu  i- 
dred  men  get  Into  It  with  two-by-fours  -  -* 
pipes.  We've  had  two  of  those  In  the 
three  years. 

"It   certainly   doesn't   help   the   bi 
tradaa  as  a  whole  to  coma  together, 
people  out  there  are  beating  each  oi 
brains  In. 

"My  personal  opinion  U  If  you're  goln^to 
do  something  Uks  that,  get  out  there  o  i  a 
nonunion  job  and  run  the  goddamn  i  ata 
off  rather  than  fight  among  yourselves 
you're  gonna  fight,  go  out  there  and  cl 
someone  else." 

As  we  will  show  In  later  articles,  those  kre 
not  words  of  braggadocio  alone.  Vlolei  oe. 
complete  with  bombings  and  shootings,  lure 
a  fact  of  life  on  some  non-union  job 
today. 

WHAT    THE    WEALTH    ICXANB 

4.  There  Is  no  question  that  unions  h&ve 
great  power.  Total  union  wealth  runs  1  ito 
the  billions  of  dollars.  The  unions  oouKt 
anywhere  from  $7fi  million  to  tlOO  mluon 
a  month  in  dues.  ITiey  have  big  penAon 
funds  and  huge  Investments  In  real  esi  kte. 
banks,  hotels,  motels,  transit  lines  and  life 
Insurance  companlee. 

Tet  all  that  wealth  does  not  accun  »ly 
depict  the  individual  standing  of  a  u  Ion 
member  himself.  An  auto  worker  In  Det  olt, 
for  example,  the  bltfiest  paid  factory  «  rk, 
averages  $10,000  a  year— and  has  very  1  ;tle 
»mnfHn*"  margin  for  survival.  We  have  f o  nd 
sheetmetal  workers,  living  In  a  far  less  oo  Uy 
area,  who  have  been  averaging  over  $30  XX) 
a  year.  At  the  same  time,  there  are  ui  ion 
members  working  In  the  most  ezpei  Ive 
Amtrl'^"  city— New  York- trying  to  Uv<  on 
$78  a  week. 

And  for  all  the  union's  imdenlable  p«  ni 
tn  so  many  areas,  imlon  leaden  In  Waah  >g- 
ton  Inevitably  argue  that  their  power  Is  lot 
equal  to  that  of  the  corpontlona. 

"Our  power  Is  Inadequate,"  said 
Harris,  AFL-CIO  counsel  and  one  of 
Meany's  closest  associates.  "The  maldl 
button  of  wealth  has  grown  worse  siaee 
1040.  The  success  of  the  labor  unions  shoud 
be  measured  on  the  redistribution  of  weal'  h. 
We  havent  accomplished  that  since  19  0. 
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EXTENSIONS  Of  tLmMHiS 

"The  place  when  we  have  loet,  basically, 
U  In  the  tax  lawa.  WUbur  Mills  has  thrown 
us  an  occasional  bcme,  but  that's  all.  Tbm 
power  of  the  oorpcaratlons  Is  In  Ways  and 
Means  and  rinanoe  congressional  commit- 
tees and  that's  when  we  lose." 

5.  Ideologically,  the  unions  are  caught  be- 
tween two  Irreooncllable  views.  To  some  busi- 
nessmen and  conservatlvea,  the  unions  an 
militant  or  radical  power  brokers  for  the 
left,  the  heart  of  the  liberal  legislative  lobby 
on  C^ltol  HlU.  TO  liberals  and  the  left,  the 
unions  are  often  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
reactionary  forces  In  America,  a  special  In- 
terest group  concerned  only  with  money  and 
defending  the  EstablUhment,  whether  It  be 
on  the  lasuee  of  the  war  or  student  protest 
or  permitting  Itself  to  be  used  as  a  cover  for 
secret  CIA  financing. 

TO  some  extent,  both  criticisms  an  valid. 
Liberals,  who  are  Interested  In  reforming 
American  Institutions,  see  labor  as  conserva- 
tive and  hidebound  despite  the  role  It  takes 
In  lobbying  for  liberal  legislation  or  back- 
ing liberal  senators  for  office.  Many  rank- 
and-file  union  members,  however,  think 
their  union  leadership  should  be  working 
primarily  on  money  issues  for  workers.  They 
aren't  for  such  liberal  causes  as  defending 
busing  and  fighting  for  clvU  rights  legisla- 
tion. 

A  key  Internal  debate  anvong  top  union 
leaden  today  centen  around  those  points  of 
view.  One  side  argues  that  the  unions  should 
nvert  to  their  old  role,  as  enunciated  by  Sam 
Qontpers,  of  getting  "more"  for  the  workers — 
mon  meat  and  potatoes,  that  is,  and  less  so- 
cial action.  That  the  unions  have  been  get- 
ting more  economically  and  still  leading  the 
liberal  coalition — all  the  while  being  sharply 
crltlclaed  from  either  flank — is  merely  an- 
other Indlcatk^n  of  the  complexity  of  orga- 
nised labor  as  sn  Institution. 

6.  Again  depending  on  the  cast  of  mind, 
labor  leadership  Is  often  pictured  as  sterile 
and  monolithic.  Much  of  It  Is.  But  It  may 
come  as  a  siuprise  to  some  businessmen  that 
top  labor  leaders  often  express  the  same 
kinds  of  complaints  and  conoenu  as  do  cor- 
poration vice  presidents. 

These  union  men  are  deeply  disturbed 
about  the  ability  of  business  to  nmaln  com- 
petitive, and  equally  concerned  about  such 
questions  as  productivity  and  poor  quality 
of  workmanship. 

"We  have  very  serious  productivity  prob- 
lems.'' one  International  union  president 
said.  "I  watch  the  building  trades  unions 
and  I'm  very  distressed  about  several  aspects. 
If  you  tried  you  couldn't  get  a  union  guy 
to  come  In  and  work  on  your  house.  If  you 
own  a  hotise.  And  If  you  try  to  build  a  public 
building  without  union  guys  that's  equiva- 
lent to  gang  rape  In  the  White  House.  "Rie 
unions  and  the  contractors  are  ganging  up 
on  the  •  •  •  consumer,  and  they'n  not  only 
killing  the  consumer  but  killing  the  Indus- 
try and  kllllDg  the  worken  and  lousing  up 
housing  and  so  on." 

BANX-AND-nU   UWaXST 

IronloaUy,  the  day  may  come  when  aome 
of  labor's  meet  seven  critics  of  the  present 
will  yearn  for  the  return  of  these  older  men 
who  are  leading  the  unions  today.  The  next 
wave  of  unionists  promises  to  be  a  far  dif- 
ferent breed — leas  wedded  to  the  old  trade 
union  principles,  less  certain  about  the 
merits  of  the  free  enterprise  system,  less  con- 
cerned about  the  old  values  of  pride  in  craft 
and  work,  more  Independenc,  more  demand- 
ing, mon  Insistent  on  change  now.  Yet  they 
also  could  turn  out  to  be  mon  attuned  to 
a  rapidly  changing  society. 

Already,  imlon  leaden  who  came  up  In 
ano^er  era  are  finding  It  Increasingly  dif- 
ficult to  centred  their  own  rank  and  file. 
They  cite  lack  of  union  discipline,  poor  at- 
tendance at  meetings.  Increasing  wildcat 
strikes,  and  rising  numben  of  oases  of  rank- 
and-file  memben  overturning  contract  rec- 
ommendations of  the  leadership. 
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Homethlng  new  Is  stirring  among  toda7>. 
worken,  particularly  the  young.  Although  ii 
Is  difficult  to  generalize  about  so  large  and 
dlvene  a  group,  nothing  struck  us  mon 
strongly  than  to  dlsoorer  just  how  tfUTennt 
thoae  young  woilcen  really- are.  Yet  many  top 
unl<»  and  management  leaden  do  not  fully 
reoognlae  what  la  taking  plaoe  In  their  ranks. 
A  communications  problem  exists  at  high 
echelons  of  both.  Then  an  some,  of  couzae. 
who  express  concern.  Two  of  the  mcit 
thoughtful  union  men  we  met  tried  to  put 
what's  happening  to  the  worker  In  perspeo* 
Uve. 

"What  goes  on  everywhere  else,  goes  on 
Inside  the  union,"  said  Victor  Oottbaum, 
who  heads  the  New  York  local  of  the  fastest 
growing  union  in  America,  the  American  Psd- 
entton  of  State,  County  and  Municipal  Em- 
ployees. "So  If  then  Is  unrest  among  the 
young  and  the  blacks,  youll  find  that  unreM 
amongst  the  trade  imlon  movement  itaeit.  .'' 

"You  can't  escape  It,  It's  too  big  an  In- 
stttutlon.  This  manlfeats  Itself  In  Interesting 
ways.  For  Instance,  I  nad  In  the  paper  about 
yoimg  worken  recently  stopping  that  Oen- 
eral  Motors  plant.  It's  underatandable. 
There's  a  restlessness  that's  very  hard  to  de- 
fine among  young  worken  today." 

THX  BOWKOBADmo  OV  WOXK 

In  Washington,  Nat  Ooldflnger  pointed  to 
another  dimension  of  that  young  worker  dis- 
content. 

"I  think  the  puMtc  attitude  toward  the 
worker  has  declined  substantially,"  he  said, 
"and  the  American  worker  Is  now  looked 
down  upon  on  the  radio  and  television  and 
news  media  generally.  You  make  fun  of  the 
plumber  and  the  carpenter  and  the  working 
man.  Well,  why  the  heU  should  he  put  out? 

"Who  In  American  society  In  the  past  1ft 
or  20  yean  pays  any  attention  to  the  Impor- 
tance of  skilled  manual  work?  The  emphasis 
In  society  has  been  on  the  Ph  J),  degree,  upon 
the  mathematician,  the  scientist,  the  engl>, 
neer  and  so  forth. 

"I  use  wonts  which  sound  kind  of  phony — 
the  dignity  and  honor  of  manual  work — but 
I  think  all  of  this  baa  been  very  sharply 
downgraded  In  the  society. 

"And  most  recently  you  find  it  In  all  the 
fun  that's  poked  at  the  hard  hats.  The  hard 
hat  Is  the  bigot,  the  racUt,  the  sexist,  the 
male  chauvinist  pig.  He's  viewed  almost  as 
the  enemy  within. 

"And  why  shoxild  he  put  out?  He  knows 
what  he's  doing,  he  knows  what  he's  oon- 
trlbuting.  He's  working  hard  and  he  also  has 
a  keen  eense.  Maybe  he  overplays  the  extent 
to  which  he's  being  impoeed  upon  by  society. 
But  the  other  thing  Is  the  pressures  of  so- 
ciety an  mostly  focused  on  him.  He's  the 
guy  that  bean  the  brunt  for  racial  Integra- 
tion, for  all  of  these  social  and  economic 
changes — automation  in  the  plant,  ohangaa 
In  the  neighborhood  and  schools.  The  urbaa 
crisis  Impinges  most  directly  on  hUn. 

"And  BO  with  all  these  kinds  of  things — 
as  well  as  the  fact  that  bis  individual  con- 
tribution to  the  product  he  makes  is  slight 
and  that  he  feels  divorced  and  alienated 
from  that  product — ^then  may  well  be  a 
changing  attitude  toward  work  In  this  coun- 
try." 

The  situation  be  describes  poses  new  prob- 
lems not  only  for  labor  and  management, 
but  for  the  American  people  as  well. 

[From  the  Washington  Poet,  Apr.  10,  1973) 
ToDAT's  Wobxkb:  "Ioxausm's  Oonk" — ^n 

(By  Haynes  Johttson  and  Nick  Kotz) 
Stan  Oelst  is  only  80  yean  old,  but  like  so 
many  union  officials  he  sees  something  new 
and  disturbing  developing  among  ti>e  young 
worken  be  npresents. 

"r.  s  the  young  guy  who's  raking  off,"  said 
Oelst,  secretary-treasunr  of  a  large  Italted 
Au..  Worken  local  in  Detroit.  "We  dont 
have  any  aoswen.  They  have  the  'I  dont  cne* 
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attitude.  Tliey  know  they've  got  to  work,  but 
when  they  wai^t  a  day  off  they  want  a  day 
off  and  they  dont  can  about  anything  tfae. 

"The  young  guy  wanta  Ik  all  without  the 
overUme.  And  I  think  It's  something  that  so- 
ciety has  created.  We've  created  it.  You,  me. 
we  aU  oreatMl  It." 

What  Oelst  was  saying  was  echoed  by  vir- 
tually every  other  union  leader  interviewed 
who  deals  most  closely  with  rank-and-file 
worken.  Their  explanations  about  what's 
happening — and  why— differ,  but  they  all  add 
up  to  the  same  general  point  of  view : 

"He'e  a  new  breed.  Bs  hasnt  lived  through 
hard  times.  He's  not  a  follower.  You  dont 
have  followen  today.  You've  got  a  bunch  of 
dlsbeUeven  down  then.  .  .  ." 

"Yesterday's  were  career  people.  Today, 
they'n  not.  .  ,  ." 

"I  think  the  protAem  Is  the  idealism's 
gone.  The  worker  who  comes  into  a  ready- 
made  union  is  dlffcnnt  from  the  one  who 
buUdsit.  .  . 

"The  younger  worken  today  dont  have 
the  pride  in  craft  like  the  older  people. 
Then's  mon  going  for  the  younger  kid. 
The  car,  the  TV,  the  party  time.  They  don't 
ban  the  oonsldentlon  toward  the  imlon 
like  they  did  in  the  past.  Talk  union  to  them 
and  they'll  say,  'What'd  the  union  ever  do 
for  me?  They  just  take  my  eight  or  nine 
dollan  and  that's  all.'  lliey  dont  remember 
bow  OMX  fonfathen  used  to  fight  for  us." 

If  the  young  worken  we  met  an  a  true 
croas-sectlon,  all  these  comments  by  their 
elden  an  valid.  Yet  they  do  not  begin  to  re- 
flect the  dimension  of  the  differences. 

Indeed,  perhaps  the  most  striking  conclu- 
sion after  interviewing  unkm  leaiden  and 
memben  these  laet  three  months  Is  the  de- 
gree to  which  young  worken  today  shan 
onimon  attitudes  with  the  far  nMire  pnbll- 
elaed— and  favored — young  college  studenta. 
Call  it  what  you  will^<x>untereultun.  drug 
culton,  antt-estabUahment  feeling  or  youth 
nbelUon — the  same  f oroas  an  moving  and 
motivating  both  groups. 

Th«e  an,  however,  two  Important  dlffer- 
eacaa  between  them.  Bren  though  they  tu 
outnumber  their  collegiate  oontemporarlea. 
the  young  workers  rsoelve  much  less  pubUo 
attention.  And  their  fnvtrattons  an  muidi 
mora  Intense. 

THe  young  worker,  after  all.  dldnt  go  to 
Harvard  or  Berkeley.  If  be  goes  beyond  high 
school  at  all,  he  often  attends  a  small  oom- 
munlty  college  befon  entering  the  blue-ool- 
lar  work  f oroe  to  peifotm  some  of  the  hardest, 
dirtiest  jobs  in  America. 

These  facts  an  important  to  any  under- 
standing of  the  turmoil  and  tanston— the 
abeenteelsm.  the  Increasing  drug  use  in  fac- 
tories, the  caaee  of  Industrial  sabotage,  the 
problems  of  quality  and  productivity — ^that 
exist  in  so  many  work  places  today.  What 
comes  througji  dearly  after  talking  to  these 
worken  Is  the  encmnoua  dissatisfaction  they 
feel  about  their  jobs.  In  effect,  they  too  an 
nbelllng  against  the  system — whether  it  is  a 
system  personified  by  their  union  or  company 
official  or  society  in  general. 

Nowhen  is  this  mora  prevalent  than  on 
the  mass-production  factory  lines. 

"The  problem  on  the  factory  line  is  that 
the  job  controls  the  man,"  says  Doug  Fraser, 
a  top  UAW  official.  "It's  dlffennt  from  a  job 
in  which  a  man  can  put  in  some  initiative. 
I  dont  know  what  wHl  help.  Absenteeism 
runs  13  per  cent  on  Saturday  despite  IH- 
time  pay.  That  sboxild  be  a  message.  Ouys 
wont  give  away  their  social  life  or  their  fne 
time  for  900  or  ft60  a  day." 

a   OORIXIIT   UF%    BTTIS 

ParadoxleaUy,  that  young  worker  wants 
mora  and  lees.  Ha  wants  mon  cash,  now. 
Fringe  beneflte  as  such  an  not  that  Impor- 
tant. But  hs  also  wants  mora  free  time  and 
a  different  life  s^le.  Material  possssslons  do 
not  seem  all  that  Important.  If  bs  cant  gat 
the  time,  hell  often  just  take  off  from  the 
Job. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Down  InJlorida,  Mlk»  Manhall,  aa,  a  sheet- 
metai  worker,  spgyysd  a  ooinmon  attitude. 
Be  had  heen  averaging  mora'  than  ftlSjOOO  a 
year  for  the  last  few  years,  Marshall  was  say- 
ing, but  last  year  his  income  drom>ed  to 
around  910.000.  It  wasn't  the  economy:  It  was 
Marshall's  own  choice. 

"See,  I  only  made  10  last  year."  he  said, 
"but  thfat's  beca^uae  I  iook  time  off  myself. 
1  took  off  becauae  I  wanted  to.  I'd  just  lay 
around  and  take  it  easy.  I  have  a  little  bit 
of  money  put  away  and  I  thought,  'What 
happens  if  I'm  not  hera  tomorrow?  I  might 
as  well  enjoy  what  I  have.'  So  I  decided  to 
take  some  time  off  and  lounge  and  take  it 
easy.  I  have  aome  property  and  a  horse  and 
I  maeead  around  tiian  a  little  bit." 

Obviously,  such  an  attitude  creates  prob- 
lems for  both  union  and  management.  It 
alsd  leads  to  hiteznal  friction  between  older 
and  younger  workers  on  the  Job. 

Almost  without  exception,  the  older  work- 
en we  interviewed  expressed  strong  resent- 
ment against  their  younger  oolleagues.  One 
night  in  Detroit  while  talking  to  a  group  of 
older  and  yovuigw  auto  worken,  for  instance, 
the  oonversatton  became  so  heated  that  two 
of  the  men  wen  practically  at  each  other's 
throats. 

The  older  worker  resents  many  things: 
what  he  thinks  is  the  young  man's  lack  of 
appreciation  for  how  hard  It  tised  to  be,  and 
how  hard  he  has  worked  all  his  life;  the 
wages  and  benefits  the  younger  man  seems 
to  take  for  granted:  the  drug  use  that  he 
believes  endangen  his  own  safety,  and  the 
new  attitudes  about  work  itself.  But  most 
of  all,  be  resents  being  affected  by  the  ab- 
sentee rate  among  the  younger  worken. 

He  wants  to  send  his  chlldnn  to  college 
so  they  can  have  a  better  life,  but  finds  it 
increa^ngly  difficult  with  inflation  and  his 
baalo  income.  The  younger  worker  faces  the 
same  economic  woes.  Inflation  hits  him 
severely,  too.  On  his  average  salary  of  910,- 
000  a  year,  he  has  a  hard  time  buying  a 
home.  In  fact,  contrary  to  the  popular  atti- 
tude that  today's  Industrial  worker  has  it 
made  and  lives  a  Ufe  of  affluence  with  a 
boat,  two  can,  a  vacation  home  tn  titxe  coun- 
try. Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  flgoics  show 
that  the  real  income  of  the  factory  worktf 
has  declined  in  the  last  five  yean. 

But  the  older  man  feels  the  pressiue  most 
acutely  of  all,  while  his  younger  c(dleague 
doesnt  seem  that  Interested  tn  material 
questions  alone. 

"You  take  a  lot  of  these  yotinger  w«rken 
now."  said  Louis  Johnson,  a  as-year  veteran 
of  the  automobile  aasembly  line.  "They  bin 
in  and  they  say  the  hell  with  it.  They  say 
you  can  take  this  Job  and  you  know  what 
you  can  do  with  it.  They'll  walk  off.  So  that 
hits  me. 

"Today  theyYe  short  of  welden.  So  I  go 
and  weld.  Well,  tomorrow  they'n  short  of  a 
man  In  the  grinding  booth.  Then  the  next 
day  I'll  be  over  In  mill  finishing.  But  time 
comes  for  a  cutback,  I'm  the  one  that  gets 
hurt.  The  younger  man,  he  gets  the  job.  He 
gets  the  gnvy  that  I  worked  28  yean  for." 

The  young  worker's  complaint  Is  simple. 
He  says  he  hates  the  job,  particularly  the 
monotonous  factory  job.  At  times  be  bates  It 
so  much  that  he  deliberately  will  throw  a 
monkey  wnnoh  In  the  machinery,  or  turn 
to  drugs  to  escape  the  boredom.  To  him, 
whether  the  job  is  better  than  it  used  to  be 
or  pays  mon  and  givee  greater  beneflts  la 
beside  the  point. 

"NOTHINa  SOT  THE  TOOt," 

Those  an,  of  course,  sweeping  generaliza- 
tions, but  they  are  the  common  denomlna- 
ton  of  the  young  factory  worken  we  met. 
They  feel,  as  James  Humphrey,  38,  said  in 
Detroit,  "nothing  but  a  tool." 

But  let  the  experience  of  one  man  speak 
tor  them  all. 

Tom  Aimstead.  38,  bc^ian  working  on  the 
auto  assembly  line  seven  yean  ago  after  get- 
ting out  of  the  Army.  Armstead,  who  Is 
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black,  was  a  member  of  the  union  and  even- 
tually was  promoted  to  fonman.  Along  the 
way,  he  encountered  all  the  problems  de- 
scribed In  fragmentary  form  by  othen. 

'Tayroll  and  everything  Is  done  by  num- 
ben from  the  minute  you  hln  In  hen,"  he 
was  saying.  "I  was  9374.  Names  an  not  im- 
portant. After  17  months  at  Warren  truck. 
I  was  transferred  to  Plymouth.  Then  I  am, 
a  new  man  in  a  strange  plant.  .  .  . 

"I  got  then  In  plenty  of  time,  but  as  a 
result  of  parking  in  the  wrong  parking  lot, 
going  in  the  wrong  entrance,  and  going 
through  the  maze  of  departments,  I  was  12 
minutes  late.  I  walked  In  and  I  said,  'Is  this 
department  9175?'  And  he  said,  'Yeah.*  And 
I  said,  'I'm  Tom  Armstead.  rm  supposed  to 
r^Mrt  here  this  morning?'  And  he  said,  'Hey, 
do  you  know  what  time  we  start  to  work 
hen?'  And  I  said,  'Yes.  sir.  I  was  under  the 
Impression  that  we  started  at  6:12.'  So  be 
said,  'That's  right.  How  come  you'n  late?'  So 
I  said,  'Well,  sir.  It's  the  first  time  I've  been 
here.  I  got  loet  trying  to  find  the  office.' 

"And  he  said.  'Fin  blml'  And  I  say.  'Hey. 
you  can't  fire  me.  I've  got  seniority.'  And  he 
said,  'Where  are  you  transferred  from?'  I  said, 
'Warren  truck.'  And  he  said,  'Well,  god-4amn 
it.  I  dont  know  how  tbey  work  it  at  Warren 
truck,  but  you  come  ben  every  day  on  time.' 
And  I  kept  trying  to  tell  him  I  make  a  pomt 
of  being  on  time." 

THE  BEAI.   FSOaunU    EB(SH 

Much  later,  Armstead  was  promoted  to 
foreman.  That's  when  his  nal  problems  be- 
gan. He  said  both  whites  and  blacks  resented 
his  being  put  ahead  of  them.  After  that,  he 
said,  "I  started  applying  mon  pressvm  In 
the  areas  of  quality  and  workmanship — and 
they  [the  other  worken]  started  ^>plylng 
their  own  pressura."  He  encountered  a  aeries 
of  sabotage  incidents  on  the  assembly  line. 

"Tbey  would  do  things  like  turn  the  air 
pressun  oS  in  the  chute  for  the  tires  to  come 
down  and  call  me  and  say  the  chute  broke. 
So  I'd  call  the  npalr  man  to  look  at  It,  and 
they'd  say  the  air's  not  turned  on.  .  .  .  But 
In  the  engine  room  the  line  would  have  to  be 
stopped  and  I  would  have  to  let  five  or  six 
Jobs  go  on  without  tires. 

"Another  thing  they  used  to  do  was 
a  job  called  the  W-500.  It's  a  large  four- 
wheel  drive  vehicle.  They  would  take  a  two- 
by-foiu*  and  jam  It  down  In  the  line  so  I 
couldn't  see  It.  And  when  the  cradle  came 
by,  it  would  hit  the  3-by-4  and  throw  it  out 
of  kilt.  The  line  would  be  shut  down.  It 
would  cost  us  92,000  a  minute. 

"So  It  took  me  a  few  months  to  learn  all 
the  tricks  of  the  trade." 

But  m  the  end  that  wasnt  enough  for 
Armstead. 

The  "feeling  with  me  was  that  every  wak- 
ing moment — ^my  whole  life — revolved  around 
that  lousy  job,"  he  said.  "I'd  get  up  In  the 
morning  at  4:30,  eat  and  get  myself  to- 
gether, drive  to  work.  Work  started  at  6:30. 
rd  get  home  at  3:30  or  3:4S,  nad  a  news- 
paper, have  dinner  and  go  to  bed.  It  seemed 
that  every  waking  minute  was  Involved  In 
that  job.  On  Satiirdays  and  Sundays,  you'd 
q;>end  the  whole  weekend  dreading  Mondaya." 

Four  months  ago  Armstead  quit.  He  now 
works  for  an  anti-poverty  program  In  Detroit. 

THE  orcmEircx  or  aAEOTAOX 
As  with  the  drug  problem,  described  In 
mon  detail  in  two  accompanying  Interviews, 
then  seems  to  be  no  way  of  documenting 
how  serious— or  how  minor — Industrial  sabo- 
tage Is  today.  That  It  can — and  does — ^hi^pen 
at  times  from  plant  to  plant  is  hardly 
disputable. 

"Now  the  wh(de  question  of  sabotage,  yon 
probably  wont  believe  this,  but  this  Is  not 
a  new  technique."  said  Leonard  Woodcock, 
president  of  the  TTnlted  Auto  Worken  union. 
"Tlxen  has  to  be  some  centred  to  it  some 
place,  I  suppose. 

"  r  nmember  a  plant  up  In  FUnt  that  had 
a  lot  of  sabotage  and  I  went  up  then  and 
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I  met  with  the  union  lewleMhlp,  and  I  htM 
to  them.  1  know  you  have  nothing  to  do  pith 
tbla,  but  It  would  be  very  uaeful  If  the  sab- 
otage Btopped.  It  would  give  ua  the 
tunity  Co  work  out  theae  problems.'  And 
enough  the  Qod-damned  aabotage 
for  10  montha. 

"And  I'm  aure  Oeneral  Motors  waa|con- 
Tlnced.  alnce  I  could  go  up  there  and  : 
qteech  and  atop   It.  that  obvloualy  II 
aonvethlng  to  do  with  atartlng  It,  cont 
It,  planning  It,  whatever.  But  when  yod 
a  wave  of  hatred  in  a  plant.  It  communlj 
Itself  Into  guys  doing  all  sorts  of  Imagli 
things  Just  to  take  It  out.  They  do  It  In  a^e 
very,  very  Ingenloua  ways." 

"JT7BT  IMT  ir   aUOB" 
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However   serloua   the   oaaea   of   aaboti  ga, 
drugs  and  abaenteelam  may  be,  they  are  o  aly 
aymptomatlo  of  a  larger  problem.  Thai 
what  appears  to  be  a  changing  attitude 
ward  work  among  ao  many  yoimg  people 
day. 

Oocaalonally  a  worker  will  articulate  aodie- 
thlng  that  goes  beyond  a  specific  gripe  abput 
hla  job  or  his  union. 

Fred  DlSlato,  a  38-year-old  aewage 
ment  worker  and  ahop  ateward  of  hla 
local  In  New  York  City,  put  In  a  larger 
apeotlve. 

If  you  try  to  do  a  Job,  a  man  la  Just 
down  so  much  that  be  eventually  gives 
he  said.  "He's  one  man  against  the  w: 
system.  It's  Just  too  much. 

"I  have  to  admit  I  waa  a  little  more 
aclentlous  about  the  job  than  I  am  now. 
I  gave  up.  Tou  keep  pounding  your  hi 
against  the  wfOl  and  you  dont  get  anywh 
It's  not  the  nature  of  the  work.  It's  J 
what  we  call  the  system  today." 

DlSlsto  spoke  of  a  number  of  Incidents 
show  what  he  meant. 

Then  he  added: 

"They've  made  It  so  the  guy  doeant  worry' 
or  doesn't  care  or  have  pride  In  his  work. 
He's  worried   about  the  good  old  buck.  I 
think  thla  is  the  reason  why  unlona  were 
able  to  get  as  powerful  as  they  are.  Beca^ 
this  was  the  main  object  In  everybody'a  mind 
Tou   know,  'Look  at  what  we've  done  foi 
you.  We've  doubled  your  salary  In  10  years. 
They  push  for  the  m^mey,  money,  mone; 
And  they  seem  to  think  that'll  keep  ua  happ; 

"At  one  time  It  did  make  us  happy 
cause  we  weren't  making  that  much.  Bu 
think  we've  reached  a  plateau  where  we  J 
about  aqueezed  everything  out  of  It  that 
can." 

Like  Tom  Armstead,  Fred  DlSisto  U  tbl: 
Ing  of  finding  something  else.  He'd  llki 
move  far  out  Into  the  country  where 
tazea  are  low. 

"See,  I  like  to  bunt  and  flah,"  he 
"I  like   to  get  Into  the  wooda  somewbi 
where  I  could  be  next  to  Mother  Nature, 
to  speak." 

He's  another  reminder  ot  the  point  made 
by  I.  W.  Abti,  prealdent  of  the  United  Steel- 
workers  of  America. 

"I  think  the  main  problems  of  the  trade 
union  movement,"  Abel  said,  "are  the  prob- 
lema  of  society.  I  don't  find  It  easy  to  sort 
out  that  segment  of  society  known  aa  labor. 
I  think  we're  a  part  of  society,  and  a  large 
segment  of  It,  and  our  problema  are  similar." 

(From  the  Waahlngton  Post,  Apr.  11,  1972] 
Foa  TouNG  Woaxou,  Old  iMumMa — 

(By  Haynes  Johnson  and  Nick  Kota) 
Eddie  Carlough  wears  his  hair  long  and  bis 
clothing  style  mod.  Some  of  his  fellow  In- 
teamatlonal  union  presidents  tell  him  he 
shouldn't  wear  sandals  and  body  ahlrta  to 
AFL-CIO  Executive  Council  meetlnga  In 
Miami  Beach,  but  Carlough  laugha  off  the 
criticism.  He's  doeer  to  his  young  \mlon 
members  than  they  are,  be  says.  And  Indeed, 
at  39  Carlough  la  one  of  the  youngest  union 
presidents  In  the  country. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

When  aaked  how  you  get  to  be  president  of 
a  big  union,  Carlough  nplled: 

"I'd  aay  the  beat  way  la  to  have  a  president 
who  la  the  best  president  In  the  history  of 
our  union,  well  loved,  who  nominates  you  to 
succeed  him — and  who  also  happens  to  be 
your  father." 

Carlough  laughed.  Then  he  said: 

-I  think  that's  the  best  system,  although 
there  may  be  other  systems." 

Carlough  was  not  qieaklng  only  In  jest.  He 
explained  how  he  happened  to  auceeed  hla 
father  as  prealdent  of  the  large  and  powerful 
Sheet  Metal  Workers  Unloo: 

"My  father  would  have  been  re-elected 
unanimously  In  Atlantic  City  in  1970  and  I 
auppose  he  coiild  have  run  again  and  been 
elected  and  then  steeled  down  and  the  board 
would  have  named  me.  But  when  he  stepped 
down  It  was  very  open.  There  was  plenty  of 
time  for  anyone  to  object  and  the  floor  was 
open  for  nominations." 

Carlough  was  the  only  man  nominated. 
There  were  737  delegates  at  the  Sheet  Metal 
Workers  convention.  Not  a  single  delegate 
voted  against  yoimg  Carlough.  It  was  unani- 
mous. 

Carlough's  case  Is  not  \inusual.  Two  things 
characterise  the  make-up  of  the  AFL-CIO's 
Executive  Council,  composed  of  the  Interna- 
tional union  presidents  who  form  labor's 
leadership  elite— old  age  and  nepotism. 

John  Lyons,  president  of  the  Iron  Workers 
Union,  succeeded  his  father.  S.  Ftank  (Bud) 
Raftery,  president  of  the  Painters'  Union, 
suboeeded  his  father.  Maurice  A.  Hutcheson. 
I»wsldent  of  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Car- 
penters, succeeded  his  father. 

Hutcheson  will  be  75  next  month.  Patrick 
B.  Qorman,  prealdent  of  the  Amalgamated 
Meat  Cutters'  Union,  will  be  80  later  this 
year.  Jacob  S.  Potofsky,  president  of  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America, 
la  78.  A.  PhUlp  Randolph,  president  emeritus 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Sleeping  Car  Porters. 
Is  83.  Richard  F.  Walsh,  prealdent  of  the 
Theatrical  and  **»^Tit'n>  Operations  t7nlon. 
la  72.  Joseph  D.  Kennan.  secretary  of  the  In- 
ternational Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Work- 
ers. Is  78.  Louis  Stulberg.  president  of  the 
International  Ladlea'  Oarment  Workers 
Union,  U  71.  Six  years  ago,  he  aucoeeded 
David  Oublnsky,  under  whom  he  served  ss 
union  secretary.  Oublnsky  is  now  80. 

At  the  top  of  them  all  Is  the  moat  powerful 
man  In  organized  labor,  George  Meany.  The 
AF-CIO  president  la  now  78. 

Meany  Is  only  the  third  man  to  hold  the 
presidency  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  since  It  was  formed  m  1888.  Samuel 
Oompers,  the  first  president,  died  In  office 
In  1024  at  the  age  of  73.  He  was  succeeded 
by  William  Oreen,  who  died  In  office  in  1962 
at  the  age  of  <i2.  Meany,  who  served  as 
Green's  principal  assistant  for  12  years,  has 
been  president  since  then. 

He  says  he  has  no  intention  of  stepping 
down.  "I  decide  if  I'm  too  old,"  he  said  In 
an  interview.  He  also  said:  "If  my  health 
stays  good  and  I  feel  like  It,  111  sUy  in.  And 
very  frankly  I  think  I'd  know  if  there  was 
a  movement  to  puah  me  out  within  the  or- 
ganisation." 

JOBS  roa  aZLATTVKS 

The  mentality  of  the  old  days  of  the  fam- 
ily store,  when  a  father  automatically  turned 
over  the  business  to  a  son,  lives  on  in  the 
unions.  Friends  and  relatives  are  rewarded 
with  Jobs. 

George  Meany,  for  inatance,  has  three  mar- 
ried daughters.  All  of  hla  sons-in-law  are  do- 
ing union  business. 

Robert  Mayer,  husband  of  his  daughter 
Regina,  la  a  i>artner  In  the  AFL-CIO's  law 
firm,  J.  Albert  Woll.  Mayer  is  also  on  the 
board  of  the  National  Bank  of  Waahlngton. 
the  bank  that  Is  owned  by  the  United  Mine 
Workers  Union. 

John  (Jack)  Luts.  husband  ot  Meany's 
daughter  Genevieve,  la  assistant  to  the  dlrec- 
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tor  of  the  AFIr-CIOIs  union  labM  and  serv- 
ices trades  department. 

Ernest  Lee,  husband  of  Meany's  daughter 
Eileen,  Is  executive  assistant  to  the  dlreetor 
of  the  international  affairs  department  of 
the  AFL-CIO. 

Both  Lutz  and  Lee  have  been  put  on  the 
union  payroll  since  Meany  became  AFL-CIO 
president. 

Few  union  officials  will  acknowledge  pub- 
licly that  their  leadership  is  too  old  or  out 
of  touch  or  that  a  pattern  of  nepotism  exists. 
Age  alone,  they  win  say.  Is  not  the  criterion; 
ability  is  the  only  meaningful  measurement 
of  the  leadw.  They  insist  they  have  strong 
and  able  leaders. 

A  rare  word  of  open  criticism  from  within 
labor's  hierarchy  came  from  Jerry  Wurf, 
preeldent  of  the  American  Federation  of 
State,  County  and  Municipal  Employees,  the 
fastest-growing  union  in  America. 

"I  ttimk  It  has  to  be  said,"  Wurf  said.  "The 
problem  Is  this.  When  you  think  that  at  62 
rm  one  of  the  youngest  men  who  oocupiee 
a  position  of  substance  In  the  national  union 
structure — and  I  think  I'm  the  youngest  vice 
president  on  the  AFL-CIO,  although  Lane 
Klrkland's  probably  younger  than  I  am — but 
between  the  two  of  us  we  have  a  monopoly 
on  youth,  which  Is  kind  of  rldiculovia.  A  lot 
of  my  colleagues  are  products  of  an  era  and 
an  environment  that  Is  no  longer  in  exist- 
ence." 

Wurf  went  on  to  say: 

"One  of  the  things  that  troubles  .me  in 
my  own  union  is  that  our  older  staff  guys 
tend  to  talk  to  the  workers  with  a  dialogue 
that  was  created  during  the  depression,  or 
created  by  the  generation  that  immediately 
followed  the  depreeslon  and  was  seriously 
affected  by  it. 

"Tht  common  American  worker  doesnt 
know  what  the  hell  we're  talking  about  and 
has  given  up  trying  to  understand.  He  does 
not  relate  to  us  and  we  dont  relate  to  him, 
and  we've  got  to  be  very  careful  about  thU. 

"In  essence,  the  kind  of  complaint  I  have 
heard  U  simply  ths  InabUlty  of  leadership- 
some  leadership,  not  all — to  communicate 
and  relate  to  thoee  who  are  their  constitu- 
encies. And  thU  U  a  process  that's  not  related 
tb  lab<»r.  As  somebody  who's  Interested  in  the 
politloal  processes  in  this  country.  I  see  the 
same  thing  going  on.  I  see  the  same  thing  go- 
ing on  in  the  academic  community. 

"In  1938,  the  fathers  of  most  workers  were 
terribly  grateful  for  a  union  official  telling 
them  where  a  Job  Is.  m  1072,  an  American 
worker  likes  to  think  that  he's  paying  and 
that  the  imlon  ofllcial  has  a  responsthUlty 
for  delivering  pork  chops.  Instead  of  relating 
to  him  or  serving  him  or  being  responsible  to 
him,  he's  not  sure  the  union  official  Isat 
patronising  him.  And  if  he  thinks  he'a 
patronising  him,  he  resents  it." 

Many  other  criticisms  are  leveled  at  top 
union  leadership.  Some  of  the  sharpest  come 
from  Inside  the  union  ranks.  They  range  from 
(Aiarges  that  the  AFI^-CIO  Is  sterUe  and  stia- 
tlfied  in  Ita  outlook  to  arguments  that  It  la 
reactionary  in  positions  on  major  national  is- 
sues, partictUarly  foreign  affairs. 

WBT   THX   XTAW    LDT 

Irving  Bluestone,  a  top  official  of  the 
United  Auto  Workers,  the  seocmd  largest 
union  in  the  country,  explained  why  the 
UAW  broke  with  the  AFL-CIO  by  saying: 
"The  AFL-CIO  in  our  judgment  had  become 
stultified.  It  was  no  longer  a  cause.  It  was 
a  kind  of  business."  Blueetone  also  aald: 
"When  you  talk  about  the  AFL-CIO.  the 
things  that  you  see  are  stotlc,  rigid." 

VlctOT  Reuther,  brother  of  the  late  UAW 
President  Walter  Reuther  and  like  him  a 
leader  on  the  union,  was  most  critical  of  the 
Ani-CICa  foreign  policy  poeltlons. 

"Oeorie  Msany  has  been  to  the  right  «< 
every  Secretary  of  State  and  every  President 
from  Foster  Dulles  and  Blaenhowar  on.  And 
that  Is  very  sad. 
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"I  believe  In  the  field  of  world  affairs, 
the  trade  union  movement  ought  to  be  the 
same  forward-looking  and  progressive  Influ- 
ence which  It  is  on  domestic  policy.  But  that 
tragically  has  not  been  the  ease  with  the 
AFL-CIO. 

"I  think  there  are  several  reasons  for  this. 
One  Is  that  f<x«lgn  affairs  has  long  been 
treated  as  very  personal  prerogative  of  the 
AFL-CIO  president  and  his  advisor  [Jay 
Lovestone). 

"I  found,  for  Instance,  this  particularly 
pointed  at  a  time  when  Nlzon  at  long  last 
recognizes  there  are  800  million  Chinese  who 
are  In  existence  on  the  mainland.  This  is  per- 
haps the  only  positive  thing  I  know  of  that 
Mr.  Nixon's  done  in  recent  years  in  the  field 
of  foreign  affairs. 

"To  have  the  AFL-CIO  condemn  him  tor  it 
Is  i^palllng  to  me." 

Herbert  HIU,  labor  director  of  the  NAACP, 
raised  another  critical  area — the  problem 
of  union  democracy  and  the  strong  internal 
control  exercised  by  Meany. 

"Local  union  autonomy  la  a  phony  sacred 
cow  m  the  AFL-CIO,"  Hill  said.  "When  they 
don't  want  to  do  something,  they  invoke  the 
notion  of  local  union  autonomy.  And  you  can 
quote  me  on  this  point.  But  when  Meany 
wants  to  act,  he  doeant  know  anything  about 
local  union  autonomy,  or  autonomy  with 
International  unions." 

OEOBOX    MEANT    OIT   TOOTH 

Perbai>8  the  most  common  criticism  of  un- 
ion leaders,  though,  concerns  their  age  and 
attitudes.  As  in  other  critical  areas,  George 
Meany  figures  as  the  largest  target.  Moet  of 
the  labor  leaders  we  Interviewed  praised 
Meany  as  vigorous  and  in  touch  with — if 
not  actually  ahead  of — rank  and  file  union 
members.  But  Meany  does  have  bis  union 
critics.  Some  are  willing  to  speak  publicly. 

Victor  Gotbaum,  who  heads  the  New  York 
operation  of  Jerry  Wurf's  union,  was  talking 
about  this  in  bis  office.  "Have  you  seen 
Meany's  Labor  Day  statement  two  years  ago 
about  American  youth?"  he  aaked.  "It's  a 
classic."  Gotbaum  reached  into  his  desk 
drawer,  pulled  out  a  cc^y  of  Meany's  state- 
ment, and  began  quoting  it  aloud. 

"By  what  stretch  of  imagination  can  you 
say  that  a  20-year-old  kid  knows  what  is 
wrong  with  the  world  and  what  should  be 
done  about  it.   .   ." 

Gotbaum  Interrupted  hie  reading  to  say, 
"It  gets  worse,"  and  then  continued  quoting 
Meany. 

"Especially  when  you  see  the  behavior  of 
the  kids.  There  la  more  venereal  disease 
among  them  than  there  was  In  my  time, 
ar.d  It's  going  up  all  the  time.  There  are 
more  of  them  smoking  pot  and  to  say  that 
they  have  long  beards  and  look  dirty  and 
smell  dirty,  that  they  are  better  qualified 
to  run  the  world  than  the  older  generation, 
that  to  me  is  a  lot  of  baloney." 

Gotbaum  stopped,  and  gave  his  own  re- 
sponse. "Is  he  that  bad?  No,  But  the  extent 
of  animosity,  the  lack  of  understanding  of 
what  is  hitting  the  kids,  is  so  acute  here. 
How  the  hell  are  they  going  to  understand 
the  kids'  restlessness?  How  are  they  going  to 
understand  the  feeling  that  an  affluent  so- 
ciety doesn't  seem  to  be  paying  off  enough 
for  them  in  the  belt-line  procees  that  they 
Inherited?  Well,  the  Job  isn't  that  important. 
You  cant  do  this  to  them." 

The  differences  between  those  attitudes 
of  the  older  union  leader  and  the  young 
workers  we  described  jresterday  are  inmiense. 
The  young  workers  often  express  strong  dis- 
agreement with  the  policies  of  their  inter- 
national union  presidents  on  everything  from 
Vietnam  to  politics  and  progreeslve  social 
legislation. 

Take  the  question  of  the  war.  While  George 
Meany  has  been  stoutly  defending  American 
Involvement  In  Vietnam  under  both  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  administrations,  the 
rank  and  file  la  by  no  means  solidly  behind 
him. 
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"I  don't  believe  in  giving  anything  to  NortJi 
Vietnam.  South  Vietnam,  or  nobody,"  said 
Rlek  Foshla,  in  Detroit.  'I  don't  believe  In 
being  over  there  In  the  first  place  because 
they  ain't  done  nothing  to  me.  Them  South 
Vietnamese  alnt  done  nothing  to  me.  The 
*  *  *  done  nothing  to  me.  Leave  them  peo- 
ple alone.  If  they  want  to  fight  a  war,  let 
them  fight  It." 

MKAT-ANS-POTATOES  XBVOLT 

Discontent  In  the  ranka  poses  difficult 
problems  for  all  lab<»  leaders.  It  Is  conunon 
to  hear  leaders  complaining  that  they  fiud 
it  Increasingly  hard  to  control  their  meu. 

"There  Is  a  real  generational  upsurge 
among  business  agents,  local  union  officers," 
says  AFL-CIO  research  director  Nat  Gold- 
finger.  "Part  of  the  somewhat  wild  and  weird 
wage  movements  in  the  building  trades  in 
the  past  three  or  four  years  Is  related  to  this. 
It's  an  upsurge  of  meat-and-potatoes  kids 
who  are  coming  in  and  upeettlng  the  old 
leadership  and  tossing  out  contracta. 

"The  emphasis  Is  on  now — on  'We  want 
whatever  we  can  get  right  now' — and  no  con- 
cern for  cost  or  other  thmgs  like  that." 

His  comment  points  up  two  other  signif- 
icant things  about  union  leadership,  'ihe 
unions  are  far  frcxn  being  static.  Even  if  the 
young  workers  are  frustrated  about  taking 
over  the  tap  positions,  there  are  ferment  and 
aggressive  action  throughout  the  ranks.  It 
is.  of  course,  a  healthy  sign  of  vitality. 

But  even  that  raises  another  dilemma  for 
present  top  union  leaders.  Ideologically,  there 
Is  solid  evidence  that  many  young  workers  do 
not  agree  with  continuing  pressures  for  much 
domestic  social  legislation  of  the  type  for 
which  the  unions  have  fought  so  long  and 
so  hard. 

Nothing  bothers  the  old-time  \mlonlst 
more  than  the  belief  that  today's  yoimg 
worker  may  not  support  the  liberal  catisee 
which  the  older  man  regards  as  perhaps  the 
imlon's  finest  achievements — not  only  for  the 
trade  luiion  movement,  but  for  the  ooxmtry. 

"There's  never  tieen  any  question  in  my 
mind  that  on  something  like  Integrated 
housing  I,  for  example,  didn't  reflect  the  views 
of  a  majority  of  our  members,'*  said  Doug 
Praner,  who  was  narrowly  defeated  by  Leon- 
ard Woodcock  for  the  ijAW  presidency.  "I 
happen  to  be  for  busing.  I  suppose  if  you 
took  a  vote  of  my  constituents  I'd  probably 
loee  by  about  00  per  cent  on  that. 

"Then  that  poses  a  philosophical  question : 
what  Is  the  role  of  a  leader?  Is  the  role  of  a 
leader  to  echo  the  opmions  or  the  prejudices 
of  his  constituents?  I  dont  thmk  so.  I  think 
the  role  of  a  leader  Is  to  lead — and  you  do  It 
at  your  own  peril.  It's  like  the  language  of 
the  United  States  Constitution.  You  govern 
with  the  consent  of  the  governed,  and  If  they 
are  too  unhappy  with  you  on  too  many  Issues, 
I  suppose  they  throw  you  out." 

Fraser  perhaps  touched  on  a  fundamental 
pomt  about  imlon  leadership.  For  all  the 
criticisms  and  all  the  animosities  aroused 
merely  by  the  word  "vmions,"  organized  la- 
bor m  America  represents  a  unique  force  in 
America,  and  mdeed  the  world. 

Jerry  Wurf  put  It  bast. 

"You've  got  to  understand  something  fim- 
damental  about  the  American  labor  move- 
ment;" he  said.  "Every  labor  movement  in 
and  economic  phlloeophy.  Some  of  them  are 
Socialist.  Some  of  them  are  Christian  Social- 
ist. In  many  societies  there's  a  competition 
between  Communist  unions  and  socialistic 
unions. 

"In  the  United  States,  you've  got  aome- 
thlng  else.  It's  obvious  and  everybody  takes 
it  for  granted.  You  have  a  labor  movement 
that  Ideologically  buys  capitalism,  that 
Ideologically  buya  the  system.  That  makes 
our  labor  movement  different." 

Unless  ydu  understand  that,  Wurf  added. 
you  cannot  possibly  understand  Meany.  In 
fact,  he  said,  "George  Meany  la  one  of  the 
moet  understood  men  m  America." 

Virtually  everyone  who  has  been  cloee  to 
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Meany  makes  the  same  point.  In  his  strengths 
and  weaknesses,  Meany  personifies  the  labor 
movement.  Stubborn,  proud,  vam,  at 
timee  arrogant,  Meany  represents  an 
older  period  in  American  life.  The  young 
people  who  attack  him  so  bitterly  for 
his  anti-Communiat  stands  or  his  tmceaslng 
support  for  the  President — of  whatever  name 
(V  party — m  a  time  of  national  crisis  do  him 
a  disservice.  George  Meany  believes  in  the 
system,  in  the  flag  and  in  the  country. 

The  forces  that  shaped  him — an  alltlme 
successful  lobbyist  in  New  York  State  during 
a  period  when  he  successfully  fought  a  Com- 
munist attempt  to  take  over  the  unions,  the 
threat  of  fascism  in  Germany,  the  necessity 
to  stand  behind  the  Chief  Executive  on  an 
issue  of  war  and  peace — are  all  present  in  his 
outlook  today. 

Meany  can  reminisce  with  touching  elo- 
quence about  the  pride  of  being  a  working 
man,  and  how  that  seems  to  have  changed 
today. 

"There's  such  a  thing  as  a  worker's  pride 
In  his  work,"  be  said  in  an  interview,  "which 
I  know  quite  a  bit  about.  To  me  as  a  young 
fellow  this  was  all-important.  This  was  real- 
ly— well,  you  almost  worshipped  the  skilled 
mechanic.  I  mean,  you'd  lock  at  an  cider  man 
as  if  he  were  almost  God  because  of  his  tre- 
mendous skill. 

"And  there  was  one  thing  I  recall  In  my 
younger  days — you  never  wanted  to  be  dis- 
graced. If  you  were  fired  for  doing  shoddy 
work,  you  were  disgraced.  If  you  got  fired 
for  being  unable  to  produce  the  proper  type 
of  installation  or  do  It  properly,  boy,  that  was 
adlsgracet 

"Around  the  trade,  a  fellow  who  got  Into 
that  situation  was  dubbed  a  boot.  Nobody 
ever  wanted  to  be  called  a  boot." 

A  MXMOaABLE  TOAST 

The  same  kind  of  unquestionable  convic- 
tion comes  through  when  he  talks  about 
Vietnam.  He  was  speaking  critically  about 
Richard  Nixon,  when  he  brought  up  Viet- 
nam and  said:  "I  think  he  wants  to  end 
the  war,  I  don't  think  there's  any  question. 
I  think  he  wants  to  end  it  honorably.  I 
don't  think  he  wants  to  bug  out  and  run, 
and  as  far  as  I'm  concerned  he's  right." 

Thoee  who  know  him  best  say  one  trait 
characterizes  George  Meany.  He  likes  a  man 
who  Is  "regular" — in  other  words,  who  Is  de- 
pendable. Only  if  you  understand  that,  his 
closest  associates  insist,  can  you  put  the 
historic  open  break  between  Meany  and 
President  Nixon  in  perspective.  Meany  pri- 
vately believes,  these  men  say,  that  Mr.  Nixon 
did  not  treat  him  "straight." 

They  say  the  first  of  a  series  of  events  that 
affected  their  relationship  came  on  a  Labor 
Day  celebration  two  years  ago  when  the  Pres- 
ident invited  the  heads  of  organized  labor 
and  their  wives  to  the  White  House.  It  was 
supposedly  the  first  time  in  history  that  such 
a  Labor  Day  event  had  been  held  in  the 
White  House. 

In  a  long  toast  to  the  President,  spoken  In 
his  familiar  Bronx  accent,  Meany  reviewed 
his  personal  acquaintances  with  every  Presi- 
dent since  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  As  he 
reached  the  end  of  his  toast,  Meany  referred 
to  President  Nixon  In  these  words:  "FDR 
was  just  as  tricky  a  politician  as  anyone  who 
bore  the  name  of  Tricky  Dick.  And  let  me 
tell  you  about  Lyndon,  who  was  no  slouch 
as  a  politician." 

He  closed  by  saying:  "They  all  had  one 
thing  in  common.  They  wanted  to  be  the  best 
President  possible  for  the  American  people." 

Meany  was  infuriated  to  learn  that  the 
White  Hovise  had  made  a  verbatim  transcript 
of  his  toast  that  was  circulated  widely 
throughout  the  country  Re  felt  it  was  an 
attempt  to  demean  him'  and  a  betrayal  on 
the  part  of  the  administration. 

NIXON'S  An/-CIO  APPXAXANCZ 

Over  the  months,  as  the  economic  situa- 
tion  worsened   nationally,   Meany   and   the 
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President  drew  farther  mptxt.  One  of 
aldea  describes  what  was  happening  this  wi^. 

"Meany  was  furious  atx>ut  a  nvimber 
things.  He  felt  Nixon  hadnj  leveled  with  L 
He  bad  invited  him  two  Months  before 
attend  the  AFL-CIO's  convention  In 
Beach  last  fall)  and  never  beard  from  hi 
Then  a  flunky  called  and  wanted  an  app 
ance  the  next  day." 

That  was  the  famous  meeting  where  MeaAy 
appeared  to  slight  the  President,  and  laif>r 
leaders  firmly  believe  they  bad  been  "set ' 
to  appear  bad  by  the  White  House. 

"Meany  was  also  sore  that  the  wage-pdce 
freeze  was  sprung  on  him.  A  (White  Hou^] 
flunky  called  up  an  hour  before  Nixon 
nounced  the  freeze  and  said  'You  oughtf  to 
watch  the  speech  on  TV.'  " 

Next  came  word  that  Federal  Judge  Oecfge 
Boldt  was  under  consideration  to  head  Ihe 
Pay  Board.  "Someone  told  Meany,  'Tou  din't 
have  to  worry.  He's  not  qualified  and  wfn't 
be  appointed,'  "  the  Meany  aide  recalls. 

"The  next  thing  you  know  he  was  |p- 
polnted.  Oeorge  was  mad." 

The  final  break  when  Meany  led  otler 
union  leaders  off  the  Pay  Board  last  mor 
was  Inevitable.  At  78,  after  a  lifetime  of  bit* 
ties.  Oeorge  Meany  was  heading  Into  wMat 
could  well  be  the  greatest  political  flghtl 
his  life. 

But  political  battles  are  nothing  new 
the  House  of  Labor.  If  anything,  the  unlo^ 
are  preeminent  practitioners  of  the  art 
politics.  Politics  Is  where  they  all  live. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  12,  19*] 
Pouncs  AND  Labok's  "Machinx" — rv 
(By  Haynes  Johnson  and  Nick  Kotz) 

The  meeting  took  place,  as  many  of  th< 
do.  In  a  private  room  of  the  Sheraton  Carl 
Hotel   two   blocks   from   the  White   Ho; 
Present  were  a  senator  and  his  assistants 
the  principal  political  operatives  of  the 
unions. 

"Al  had  called  the  meeting,"  said  om 
the  union  representatives  present  that 
referring  to  Alexander  E.  Barkan,  dlrectoi 
the  AFL-CIO's  Committee  on  Political  Ed 
tlon.  "And  Al  said,  as  he  usually  does,  'Wi 
know  why  we're  here.  Sen.  (Lee)  Metcalf  Jd- 
Mont.)  Is  here  and  I've  pledged  the  semtor 
$10,000  to  give  him  an  Indication  of  haw 
we  feel  about  his  campaign.  He  knows  '  we 
collect  more  than  that  well  try  to  do  Ix  ;ter, 
but  we  have  a  lot  of  other  senators,  too. 

"Senator,  will  you  tell  the  fellows  rhat 
committee  Is  set  up  that  can  approprl  tely 
take  money  for  your  campaign?" 

Reports  of  this  meeting  came  from  a  i  urn' 
ber  of  sources.  James  O'Brien,  the  pol(lcaI 
director  of  the  United  Steelworkers'  Uj 
with  offices  In  Washington,  was  present 
confirmed  that  the  meeting  was  typli 
sessions  between  the  unions  and  poll' 
candidates.  The  APL-CIO's  Commltteelon 
Political  Education  (COPE) ,  of  which  he  V  ■ 
member,  meets  regularly  to  discuss  camj 
strategy  and  financing  with  candidates  seAc- 
Ing  their  support. 

In  the  case  of  Sen.  Metcalf,  O'Brien's  c  n 
union,  the  Steelworkers,  was  an  lmport4  tt 
factor  because,  as  O'Brien  says,  "we  are  t  le 
largest  union  In  the  West  and  In  Montan  ." 
And  Metcalf,  O'Brien  went  on,  was  especla  y 
deserving  of  organized  labor's  support  becai  le 
"he  has  championed  the  cause  of  the  sm  11 
farmer  and  of  the  consumer,  and  has  fou(  >t 
the  big  utilities.  The  utility  companies  will  >« 
pouring  money  from  all  over  the  country  k> 
try  to  beat  him.  Re's  the  kind  of  senator  1910 
requires  qieclal  help  In  running  against 
special  Interests." 

The  meeting  wasnt  Just  an  APL>CIO 
vate  affair.  Political  repreaentatlves  of 
two  largest  unions  In  the  country — the 
sters  and  the  United  Auto  Worke 
were  present,  although  the  unions  are  fcot 
members  of  the  APL-CIO.  When  It  corns  to 
pontics,  the  big  unions  iisually  work  togst  sr. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Also  preasnt  at  the  nwetlng  were  reprsssnta- 
tlves  of  rural  elsctrto  oooperatlvss,  the  Na- 
tional Farmer's  Union,  the  National  Farm- 
er's Organisation  and  several  consumsr 
groujM. 

After  Al  Barkan  made  his  Initial  comments 
to  the  group,  representatives  of  ths  co-ops 
and  farmsrs'  organizations  spoke  up.  They 
told  Metcalf  that  althotigh  they  couldn't 
make  a  q>eclal  commitment  that  day  they 
would  do  their  best  to  give  him  maximum 
support  In  money  and  manpower.  An  REA 
representative  said  his  group  would  help  pay 
the  cost  of  polls. 

Sen.  Metcalf  responded. 

"I'm  grateful  to  you  fellows,"  O'Brien 
remembers  him  as  saying.  "For  a  fellow  who 
lives  on  a  Senate  salary — and  I  mean  lives 
on  his  salary — you  can  Imagine  what  I  have 
left  over  to  finance  a  campaign. 

"I  think  I  can  run  a  good  campaign  for 
$300,000.  There  arent  many  big  contributors. 
There  are  no  $100  dinners  In  Montana  we're 
lucky  If  we  get  $10  or  $15  a  plate.  I  have 
some  friends.  Therell  t>e  some  flve  and  ten 
thousand  dollar  contributors,  but  most  of 
this  Is  going  to  have  to  be  raised  by  your 
work. 

"I've  never  made  any  secret  about  It.  They 
can  say  Lee  Metcalf  s  campaigns  are  financed 
by  organized  labor,  that  I'm  too  close  to 
organized  labor.  Well  I'm  as  close  as  I  can 
get  and  If  I  can  get  any  cloaer  or  If  I  start 
straying  away,  you  guys  better  come  around 
and  tell  me.  Nobody  has  to  come  to  my 
office  to  tell  me  what  to  do  on  a  bill.  In  fact, 
I  think  I've  been  ahead  of  you  guys  on  a 
number  of  pieces  of  legislation." 

THK    BXST    POUnCAL    OPKBATXON 

The  scene  described  wasn't  a  page  out  of 
the  smoke-filled  Washington  rooms  of  the 
past.  It  Is  but  one  of  countless  examples  of 
how  deeply  Involved  the  unkins  are  In  na- 
tional politics  on  a  day-to-day  basis. 

Organized  labor  does  not  run  the  country 
politically,  but  It  mounts  what  Is  probably 
the  single  best  political  operation  in  the  na- 
tion. Without  the  power  of  union  money, 
manpower  and  know-how,  for  Instance,  the 
Democratic  Party  today  would  come  close  to 
being  Impotent.  And  In  this  presidential  year 
the  unions  are  girding  for  what  many  of 
their  key  leaders  see  as  their  meet  critical 
election. The  unions  this  year  are  determined 
to  do  more  than  they  ever  have  In  electing  a 
President. 

But  as  that  meeting  with  Sen.  Metcalf 
shows,  labor's  political  role  Is  not  confined 
tc  making — or  breaking — a  President.  The 
unions  are  Intimately  Involved  In  politics 
from  the  grassroots  level  on  up  to  congres- 
sional races  and  to  helping  decide  who  oc- 
cupies the  White  Bouse.  To  a  striking  de- 
gree, politics  permeates  the  labor  union 
movement.  The  way  to  rise  In  a  union  itself, 
whether  business  agent  or  local  president  or 
International  officer,  Is  through  elections. 
Whatever  else  they  might  be,  the  unions 
thus  are  the  most  pre-eminent  p<dltlcal  In- 
stitution In  America. 

There  Is  nothing  new  about  the  relation- 
ship between  the  unions  and  politics,  of 
course.  Ever  since  the  early  days  of  the  New 
Deal,  organized  labor  has  been  keenly  aware 
of  the  need  for  political  actions. 

But  It  has  only  been  In  the  last  decade  that 
the  unions  have  refined  and  perfected  their 
political  activities  and  put  them  on  a  day- 
to-day  professional  basis. 

Many  involved  In  labor's  political  opera- 
tion say  the  real  growth  and  consolidation  of 
power  date  from  the  1960  presidential  cam- 
paign. Thtit  was  the  first  time  the  unions 
raised  money  on  a  large  scale  for  voter  reg- 
istration. The  late  Roy  Reuther,  brother  of 
the  then  United  Auto  Workers  president,  was 
assigned  to  the  campaign  to  run  the  regis- 
tration drive  fm-  the  Democrats.  Today, 
roughly  $1  million  a  year  is  spent  on  voter 
reglstraUon     alone    from     XMtlcmal     OOPS 
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money.  Present  plans  call  for  doubling  that 
sum  on  a  permanent  basis. 

The  COPE  money  comes  from  a  vartsty  of 
sources,  and  Is  spent  in  varying  ways.  Tlie 
$l-mlUlon-a-year  spent  on  voter  registration 
drives  comes  from  dues  paid  into  the  An<- 
CIO  by  union  members  through  their  inter- 
national luilons.  Union  dues  legally  can  be 
used  because  voter  registration  efforts  are 
classified  as  an  "educational"  expense. 

COPE  money  that  goes  directly  to  candi- 
dates oomes  from  "voluntary"  contributions 
solicited  from  union  members  by  the  various 
Internationals.  This  money  Is  divided  50-60 
between  national  COPE  and  state  and  local 
AHj-CIO  campaign  organizations.  In  the 
1968  and  1970  election  years,  iinlons  were 
urged  to  collect  $1  per  member.  This  year 
COPE  director  Al  Barkan  has  asked  unions  to 
seek  $2  contributions  from  each  member.  In 
addition  to  COPE,  the  largest  International 
unions  conduct  their  own  separate  campaign 
fund  operations.  But  none  of  this  activity  be- 
gin to  tell  the  whole  story  of  labor's  contribu- 
tions to  campaigns  across  the  country. 

Labor's  money,  like  that  of  big  business, 
often  does  not  show  up  in  r^>orts  to  Con- 
gress. No  one  knows  exactly  how  much  Is 
spent  or  to  whom  it  goes.  Jiut  on  what's  on 
the  record  alone,  It  becomes  obvious  that  the 
AFL-CIO  spent  nearly  $3  million  on  politics 
in  the  year  ending  June  SO,  1971 — a  non- 
presidential  year. 

Only  a  few  union  leaders  will  q>eak  on  the 
record  about  their  political  contributions. 
One  Is  Victor  Ootbaum,  head  of  the  New 
York  district  of  the  American  Federation  of 
State,  County  and  Municipal  Employees,  who 
told  us  his  union  was  the  chief  financer  of 
Arthur  Goldberg's  gubernatorial  campaign 
In  1970.  "This  union  was  the  biggest  con- 
tributor," Ootbaum  said.  "When  we  go  in,  we 
go  all  out.  I  think  in  terms  of  printing  and 
money,  we  spent  about  $260,000  before  it  was 
over." 

Asked  whether  the  money  for  Ooldberg  was 
raised  through  voluntary  contributions,  Oot- 
baum replied,  "No,  this  was  legal  union 
money.  It  came  right  out  of  the  treasury, 
you  know.  It's  the  difference  betwen  soft 
money  and  hard  money.  On  state  campaigns 
you  can  use  union  treasury  money.  On  fed- 
eral campaigns,  you  can't." 

Although  Ootbaum  didn't  say  so,  the 
"soft"  money  In  federal  elections  Is  generally 
understood  to  involve  such  things  as  supply- 
ing campaign  workers  and  money  charged  for 
"educational  endeavors"  and  union  business. 

Although  labor  unions  are  forbidden  from 
using  union  dues  to  finance  federal  election 
campaigns,  there  Is  no  such  provision  In  many 
stat-!S.  Union  dues,  it  is  also  said,  are  fun- 
neled  to  Independent  organizations,  such  as 
the  Americans  for  Democratic  Action,  which 
In  turn  can  make  a  contribution  to  a  na- 
tional candidate. 

Over  the  years,  the  unions  have  grown 
more  sophisticated  politically.  Today  you  can 
go  Into  a  key  industrial  state  like  Pennsyl- 
vania, sit  down  with  Mike  Johnson,  vice 
president  of  the  State  AFL-CIO,  and  get  900,- 
000  names  of  workers,  their  wives,  their  chil- 
dren of  voting  age  and  other  vital  political 
statistics  broken  down  accurately  in  terms 
of  Democrats,  Republicans,  Independents — 
all  complete  with  latest  home  addresses. 

For  $36,000  a  month,  Vic  Ootbaum's  union 
in  New  York  City  rents  an  IBM  2314  com- 
puter. In  addition  to  using  that  computer 
for  union  business,  another  union  official  ' 
there  proudly  said,  "we  can  use  It  to  canvass 
the  whole  city,  organize  letter  writing  for 
candidates,  and  break  the  whole  thing  down 
into  assembly  districts." 

THE  Liitrrs  or  poweb 
The  unions  are  far  from  the  sole  or  de- 
cisive political  force  In  every  area  of  the 
country,  but  they  do  wlMd  Immense  power 
in  enough  major  states  as  to  be  a  critical 
factor  in  any  presidential  election. 
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"We  are,"  one  COPE  member  in  Washing- 
ton said,  "the  kingpin  of  any  possible  presi- 
dential election  for  a  Democrat,  and  very 
likely  the  only  cohesive  force  that  can  assure 
relatively  progressive  majorities  In  the  House 
and  Senate." 

That  doesnt  mean  all  of  labor's  efforts 
automatically  pay  off  In  certain  votes  among 
those  they  have  supported  on  CapitcH  HUl. 
Listen,  tor  example,  to  the  bitter  words 
voiced  by  one  union  operative  about  a  cer- 
tain senator  whose  seat  labor  helped  retain 
In  1970.  One  of  the  first  matters  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate  in  1971  was  the  Democratic 
whip  contest  between  Sen.  Robert  Byrd 
(W.  Va.)  and  the  labor-backed  Sen.  Edward 
M.  Kennedy  (Mass.). 

"I  called  [the  senator)  up  one  day  to  say, 
'Now  If  Bobby  Byrd  has  a  fight  with  Teddy 
Kennedy,  what  are  you  going  to  do?'  'I  re- 
sent your  question,'  he  said.  And  I  said, 
'Yeah,  you  didn't  resent  questions  for  the 
last  18  months,  you  know'. 

"He  said,  'I  don't  know  where  people  get 
the  Idea  that  my  victory  was  in  any  way 
dependent  on  labor.  Labor's  not  that  strong.' 
I  said,  'Yeah,  they  were  Just  stronger  than 
anything  else  you  had  going  for  you.  Senator.' 

"And  he  said,  'Well,  anyway,  if  you  want  to 
know,  I'll  vote  for  Bob  Byrd.'  A  great  reward 
from  that  son  of  a  bitch." 

Neither  do  the  unions  reflect  only  one  po- 
litical view,  either  at  the  top  or  among  their 
rank-and-file  members. 

The  day  long  since  has  passed,  if  indeed 
it  ever  existed,  when  union  leaders  can  Im- 
pos9  their  political  preferences  on  their  mem- 
bers. Union  members,  like  Americans  at  large, 
increasingly  are  exercising  Independence 
when  they  vote.  The  appeal  of  Oeorge  Wal- 
lace to  many  blue-collar  workers  Is  the  most 
dramatic  manlfestlatlon  of  this  attitude. 

Along  with  the  strong  sense  of  discontent 
among  working  men  already  described  in 
these  articles,  we  found  deep  currents  of  re- 
sentment about  the  way  union  leaders  In 
Washington  are  Invcrived  In  politics.  What 
many  workers  particularly  expressed  is  a 
belief  they  have  no  say  In  what  union  lead- 
ers are  doing  with  their  money — and  that 
the  working  man's  views  are  often  being 
Ignored. 

"Rather  than  Just  go  out  and  say  we're 
going  to  back  Muskie,  why  not  ask  all  the 
rank-and-file  members  at  meetings?"  said 
Fred  DlSisto,  a  sewage  treatment  worker  In 
New  York  City.  "Filter  It  down  to  the  various 
locals  and  say  we'd  like  to  get  a  consensus  of 
opinion  as  to  who  we  should  back  m  thU 
coming  election,  which  is  a  big  one.  Instead, 
they  get  together  themselves.  The  general  ex- 
ecutive boards  have  a  pow-wow  someplace 
and  come  back  and  say  'We're  backing 
Muskie,'  or  whoever. 

"It  Just  may  happen  that  I  go  along  with  It 
but  on  the  other  hand  maybe  I  don't.  But  I 
never  had  a  say  one  way  or  the  other.  I  didn't 
get  a  chance  to  say,  'O.K..  I'm  for  it — or 
against  it.' 

"Let's  face  it.  I'm  supporting  them  with 
my  $1.76  a  week." 

At  a  New  York  district  council  meeting 
after  this  worker's  union  already  formally 
had  announced  support  for  Sen.  Edmund  S. 
Muskie  (D-Malne) ,  It  became  clear  that  local 
iinlon  officials  had  not  been  consulted.  A  few 
even  protested  that  their  locals  hadnt  had 
a  chance  to  meet  on  It  yet. 

Out  in  Detroit,  a  United  Auto  Workers'  lo- 
cal official  himself  was  expressing  much  the 
same  thought,  and  this  In  a  union  that  prob- 
ably has  as  democratic  heritage  and  tradi- 
tion as  any. 

"The  guys  talk  about  the  union  being  no 
good,"  said  Fred  O'Brien,  "that  the  leader- 
ship makes  decisions  without  referring  back 
to  the  people  they  represent.  O.K.  It's  like 
congressmen  and  senators,  the  same  way.  We 
elect  them  but  they  never  come  back  and  say, 
'What  do  you  think  about  this  thing?'  This 
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is  the  same  way  with  o\ir  union  leaders,  and 
I  think  we  have  good  unions. 

"The  only  thing  is  I  feel  that  when  they 
go  to  decide  who  they're  going  to  support  as 
a  candidate  for  president,  they  should  go 
back  to  the  people  they  represent.  They 
should  find  out  what  those  people  feel.  Olve 
them  the  choice  of  a  candidate.  This  Is  where 
you  determine  who  your  candidate  for  presi- 
dent Is,  not  (Leonard)  Woodcock  (UAW 
president]  saying  we're  going  to  support 
Muskie." 

THE  HICH-WATEE  MASKS   1»6S 

Such  attitudes  clearly  make  It  more  diffi- 
cult for  the  unions  to  present  a  solid  political 
front  backed  up  by  the  support  of  their 
members.  But  if  the  unions  face  problems  in 
that  area,  as  In  others,  they  still  retain  con- 
siderable political  power. 

The  result  of  the  last  presidential  cam- 
paign shows  what  labor  can  do  when  faced 
with  a  twin  threat  of  a  presidential  candi- 
date they  cannot  support,  Richard  Nixon, 
and  the  serious  drift  among  their  own  mem- 
bers toward  another  man  they  oppose,  Oeorge 
Wallace.  In  the  1968  campaign,  labor  worked 
as  never  before — and  came  within  a  eyelash 
of  ttiming  almost  certain  defeat  into  vic- 
tory for  Democratic  candidate  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey. 

"After  the  shambles  of  the  Democratic 
convention,"  said  George  Meany  in  an  in- 
terview, "we  were  all  Humphrey  had." 

While  Meany  would  not  elaborate  on  bis 
personal  role  In  that  campaign,  another 
union  official  who  worked  closely  Inside  the 
Democratic  presidentUl  effort  said:  "At  the 
most  in  a  period  of  three  weeks,  Meany  and 
his  guys  got  together  after  the  convention 
and  decided  to  turn  it  around.  More  than 
any  campaign  I  ever  saw,  Meany  was  per- 
sonally asking  executive  council  members  to 
go  out  into  the  field." 

In  other  words,  Meany  was  assigning  in- 
ternational union  presidents  to  do  grass- 
roots political  chores.  The  AFL-CIO  presi- 
dent also  was  meeting  personally  and  regu- 
larly with  Hubert  Humphrey  about  tcq;>-levei 
strategy,  it  is  reliably  reported.  Eventually, 
the  union  leaders  were  able  to  convince  their 
members  that  Wallace  was  not  a  friend  of 
the  working  man  and  that  Humphrey  mer- 
ited their  support.  The  persuasion  was  not 
accomplished  by  words  alone;  it  took  hard, 
grueling,  intensive  work.  By  election  day, 
1968,  organized  labor  coiUd  tote  up  these 
tangible  statistics  of  what  they  had 
achieved: 

They  IumI  registered  4.6  million  voters;  na- 
Uonal  COPE  had  distributed  65  million 
pieces  of  literature  and  another  60  million 
pieces  were  passed  out  through  local  unions; 
the  unions  had  established  638  city  phone 
banks  with  8,066  phones  and  24,611  people 
manning  them.  Before  election  day,  the  num- 
ber of  union  members  Involved  In  canvassing 
potential  voters  numbered  72,266.  On  elec- 
tion day  itself,  the  iinlons  turned  out  94,467 
precinct  workov  from  within  their  ranks. 
And  those  figures  are  for  the  AFL-CIO  alone: 
they  do  not  Include  the  political  activities  of 
the  two  largest  American  unions,  the  United 
Auto  Workers  and  the  Teamsters,  neither  of 
which  is  a  member  of  the  federation. 

One  figure  out  of  that  mass  of  statistics — 
the  nearly  100,000  union  members  who 
turned  out  to  work  in  precincts  on  election 
day — ^Is  particularly  important.  Supposedly, 
those  workers  leave  their  Jobs  voluntarily 
without  pay  for  political  action.  In  reality, 
their  presence  turns  out  to  be  something 
else. 

"We  have  a  provision  In  our  contract  that 
an  employee  can  request  a  leave  for  union 
business."  said  William  O'Brien,  Chryatar 
Corp.  vice  president  in  charge  of  labor  rela- 
tions, who  deals  with  the  UAW.  "It  Just  bap- 
pens  that  on  election  day  there's  an  awful  lot 
of  leave  for  imlon  business.  It  was  ^>prscla- 
ble  numbers  of  people." 
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Perhi^M  even  more  than  money,  manpow- 
er is  the  ingredient  that  makes  labor's  polit- 
ical endeavors  so  formidable.  No  other 
group  In  society  can  put  so  many  people  into 
a  political  campaign.  Probably  no  one  ever 
did  more  than  labor  in  1968. 

Even  if  Nixon  was  narrowly  elected,  he 
became  the  first  President  since  1848  to 
enter  the  White  House  without  control  of 
either  house  of  the  Congress.  Unquestion- 
ably, organized  labor  helped  turn  the  bal- 
ance. 

Small  wonder  that  key  union  political  di- 
rectors refer  to  that  election  as  their  finest 
effort.  "The  best  single  thing  the  American 
trade  union  movement  ever  did  was  1968," 
one  of  them  said.  "That  was  the  epitome; 
that  was  the  sununit.  Ttiat  was  the  maxi- 
mum money.  m».«imiiTn  manpower,  maxi- 
mum everything.  From  everything  I  can  put 
together,  it  cost  about  $6  million  real  dol- 
lars." 

This  year,  the  unions  are  tallclng  about 
doubling  their  financial  efforts.  They  already 
have  begun  the  presidential  year  far  ahead 
of  the  pace  set  in  any  previous  election. 

The  unions'  political  strategy  this  year 
differs  from  the  past.  One  of  labor's  political 
weaknesses  before  was  that  it  had  only  4  per 
cent  of  the  delegates  to  the  last  Democratic 
convention.  To  remedy  that,  the  unions  have 
been  concentrating  on  getting  additional 
delegate  strength  through  state  presidential 
primaries. 

The  strategy  was  for  labor  to  have  a  large, 
uncommitted  block  of  delegates,  or.  where 
not  possible  for  labor  to  get  delegates  by 
backing  likely  winners  In  state  contests. 

Lalx>r  wants  to  be  In  a  position  to  exer- 
cise maximum  influence  not  only  in  deter- 
mining who  will  run  against  Nixon  but  also 
on  platform  positions,  composition  of  the 
credentials  committee — and,  as  one  person 
said,  "everything  else." 

Part  of  labor's  Intense  attention  to  the 
convention  this  year  stems  from  a  new  po- 
litical factor:  the  party  reforms  Instituted 
to  make  the  delegate  selection  more  demo- 
cratic and  representative  of  society  at  large. 

PoUtlcaUy.  organized  labor  Is  establish- 
ment oriented.  At  the  top.  Meany  sets  the 
tone  and  Meany  has  been  a  staunch  advocate 
of  the  status  quo  on  such  critical  questions 
as  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  relations  with 
Communist  nations.  Political  reform  and 
sudden  changes  are  anathema  to  the  unions. 
They  want  no  part  of  a  Democratic  conven- 
tion dominated  by  wliat  Al  Barkan,  the  na- 
tional COPE  director,  privately  and  dis- 
p»rtLglagly  regards  as  kids,  koolcs.  Commu- 
nists and  other  far-out  "kinky"  left  lib- 
erals. 

THE  IMFLT7ENCE  OP  AL  BAEKAN 

Barkan  is  a  central  figure  in  the  trade 
union  movement.  As  Meany's  right-hand  man 
on  politics,  he  is  the  chief  strategist  for  the 
political  approach  the  unions  take.  He  exerts 
great  influence  and  power. 

Barkan,  a  controversial,  blunt  and  bluff 
former  high  school  teacher,  a  loyalist  in  pol- 
itics, is  credited  with  doing  more  than  any 
other  person  to  perfect  organized  labor's  po- 
litical machinery  from  the  1960  campaign  to 
the  present.  "Al's  mind  lacks  sweep  and  it 
lacks  breadth,"  a  close  associate  says.  "But 
it  doesn't  lack  a  certain  amount  of  commit- 
ment to  some  very  fine  Ideals,  and  his  un- 
derlying philosophical  premises  are  very 
good.  Al  has  this  great  vision  in  some  areas 
and  this  tremendous  myopia  in  others.  On 
some  things  he's  grown  tremendously,  and 
some  things  he's  stood  still.  He's  been  stand- 
ing still  on  that  terrible  war." 

Barkan,  by  the  way.  Is  the  only  union  flg- 
ure,  from  the  higliest  international  officer 
to  the  man  on  the  Job,  who  refused  to  be 
Interviewed — on  or  off  the  record — during  re- 
search tor  these  articles.  And  it  Is  Barkan. 
operating  with  Meany's  personal  approval, 
who  is  tlie  chief  arctiltect  of  labor's  1972 
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campftlgn  strategy.  Already,   the  colidlun 
commltted-to-any  candidate  stand  tbat  Bar- 
kan  seeks  has  been  broken  from  withlfla 
bor's  top  echelon. 

Privately,  the  union  leaders  have  heir 
own  personal  preferences:  Meany  Is  sa  d  to 
be  for  Sen.  Henry  (Scoop)  Jai  caon 
(D-Wash.),  I.  w.  Abel  of  the  Steelwc  kers 
and  others  are  for  Humphrey.  But  pu'  Ucly 
they  are  all  "neutral." 


A    BRBAK    IM    THC    BANKS 

The  first  break  In  labor's  ranks  came  Aril- 
er  this  year  from  Jerry  Wurf,  presldei  ;  of 
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proaches    to    both    national    problems 
trade  union  action,  from  many  old-line 
unions.    Wurf   came    out   for   Muskle   -„   . 
time   when   he   was   the  Democratic   fi  mt 
runner. 

How  Wurf's  decision  was  reached  and~^- 
plemented  provides  a  footnote  to  the  ma  ing 
of  the  President  in  1973.  It  also  shows  low 
union  leaders  operate  personally  at  the  Mgb- 
est  political  levels.  Wurf  had  concludedXhat 
only  Muskle  had  the  best  chance  to  <Bfeat 
President  Hlxon  this  year.  He  was  dlstwbed 
by  growing  Himiphrey  sentiment  Insldl  the 
union  movement. 

When  word  leaked  out  early  In  Ja. 
as  It  inevitably  does,  of  Wurf's  Impe 
endorsement,  a  number  of  political  de\_^^- 
ments  were  set  in  motion.  First,  Wurf  pi  d  a 
personal  visit  to  another  Democratic  on- 
tender.  Sen.  Oecrge  McOovem  of  South  3a- 
kou. 

Wurf  went  to  McOovern's  home  in  No  th- 
weat  Washington  and  told  him  of  his  d  cl- 
sion.  He  had  the  difficult  role  of  teUlr  ;  a 
leading  politician  he  thought  he  coul  n't 
win. 

In  the  meantime.  Humphrey  persoi  Jly 
tried  to  convince  Wurf  not  to  come  out  for 
Muskle.  The  Democratic  presidential  i  m- 
dldate  of  four  years  ago  sent  Wurf  a  U  ter 
and  a  telegram  urgently  asking  him  no  to 
make  the  move.  He  asked  for  a  pers  oal 
meeting. 

On  the  night  of  Monday,  Jan.  17,  >H  irf 
flew  from  Washington  to  Columbus,  O  lo, 
to  see  Humphrey  alone  in  a  hotel  room,  he 
two  men  talked  until  well  after  mldnl  at, 
Wurf  praising  Humphrey  for  all  he  had  d  ne 
In  the  past.  Humphrey  saying  he  wasXhe 
working  man's  best  friend  and  the  best 
dldate.  "I've  given  service,"  Humphrey 
ported  to  have  told  him.  "What  kind  of 
ice  has  your  union  ever  got  from  Ed  M__ 
Two  days  later,  nonetheless,  Wurf  appi 
at  a  Washington  news  conference  we 
a  Muskle-for-President  button.  With  M_ 
at  his  side,  he  announced  his  support  of 
Maine  senator. 

The  incident  was  another  Indlcat. 
how  vital  the  unions  think  it  is  for  the 
ocrata  to  regain  control  of  the  White 
But  their  political  influence  and  po\i 
not  rest  solely  with  the  chief  executi. 
unions  also  have  their  friends  in  high 
on  Capitol  Hill  and  In  the  executive 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  IS.f 
Pncsmnrrs  Comk  aicd  Oo,  Bxrr  Labok'b 
Stats— V 
(By  Haynes  Johnson  and  Nick  Kot 

From  his  paneled  office  on  the  top  _, 
AFL-CIO   headquarters   Oeorge   Mean] 
swing  around  in  his  swivel  chair  to  loc 
across  Lafayette  Park  and  down  on  the 
House.  Some  labor  officials  say  Irrevei^ 
that   Meany   not   only   can   look   but 
from  bis  building  through  a  mythical  tu 
under  the  park  and  Into  the  President's  | 
Office. 

Whether  underground  or  acroas  the  t|ble, 
the  connection  is  real. 

AFL-CIO  President  Meany  and 
labor  exercise  widespread  power  In  Wa 
ton.  regardless  of  who  la  President  o)  the 
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United  States.  Labor's  Influenca  within  the 
federal  government  is  the  ultimate  payoff 
for  tireless  years  of  organizing  workers,  fi- 
nancing and  stafllng  political  campaigns  and 
building  Its  own  sophisticated  Washington 
apparatus.  Take,  for  example,  the  freeing  of 
Jimmy  Hoffa. 

One  episode  In  the  story  of  how  former 
Teamsters  Union  President  James  B.  Hoffa 
received  a  presidential  commutation  of  his 
prison  sentence  began  late  last  year  when 
Leonard  Woodcock,  president  of  the  United 
Auto  Workers  Union,  paid  a  quiet  visit  to 
the  White  House. 

At  the  time,  organized  labor  was  loudly  de- 
nouncing President  Nixon's  economic  con- 
trols. But  Woodcock  came  on  a  different  mis- 
sion. He  urged  that  the  President  free  Hoffa, 
who  was  in  Lewisburg,  Pa.,  federal  penitent- 
iary on  charges  of  union  pension  fund  fraud 
and  Jury  rigging. 

Meeting  privately  with  presidential  ad- 
viser Oeorge  Shultz,  Woodcock  found  that 
the  White  House  wanted  ironclad  assurances 
that  Meany  and  other  top  labor  leaders 
would  praise  such  a  presidential  action — or 
at  the  very  least,  would  not  publicly  criticise 
It.  Woodcock  obtained  the  requested  pledgee. 
Hoffa  soon  was  a  free  man. 

Woodcock's  intervention  was  not  the  only 
one  from  a  high  union  official.  Teamsters 
President  Frame  K.  Fltulmmons  has  told 
other  union  leaders  that  he  personally  talked 
to  President  NUon  on  Hoffa's  behalf. 

These  are  examples  of  how  organized  labor 
wields  Influence  with  Its  friends,  and  even 
with  Its  sometime  enemies  in  the  highest 
seatt  of  power.  No  other  segment  of  Amer- 
ican life  brings  Its  organized  collective  power 
to  bear  on  so  many  aspects  of  government — 
In  the  White  House,  on  Capitol  HUl  and  in 
the  executive  agencies. 

Labor  has  a  permanent  power  base  In  the 
executive  branch.  The  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor  serves  unions  much  as  Commerce  serv- 
ices businessmen  and  Agriculture  tends  to 
farmers. 

But  the  heart  of  labor's  power,  especially 
during  Republican  administrations,  is  on 
Capitol  Hill,  where  a  disciplined  corps  of 
labor  lobbylsU  daUy  attempts  to  persuade 
the  Congress.  Their  effort  Is  by  all  accounts 
the  beet  single  lobbying  operation  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Labor  Is  not  only  competent  and  powerful. 
It  la  feared.  We  foimd  that  some  of  the  most 
respectad  members  of  the  Senate  were  un- 
willing to  talk  "on  the  record"  about  how 
they  candidly  view  the  House  of  Labor.  Even 
in  the  privacy  of  their  offices,  with  assur- 
ances that  thehr  Identities  would  remain 
confldentlal,  these  senators  became  nervous 
at  the  tape  recording  of  their  views.  The 
reluctant  senator*  are  all  considered  "reform 
liberals"  and  friends  of  organized  labor. 

Labor's  lobbymg  operation  Is  directed  by  a 
stocky,  rumpled-looklng.  bespectacled  man 
who  U  probably  Washington's  single  most 
influential  lobbyist.  Andrew  J.  Blemlller  Is 
respected  by  friend  and  foe  alike  as  a  superb 
l«gl«l»tlve  craftsman.  Attesting  to  his  influ- 
ence, one  liberal  senator  says:  "When  Andy 
comes  lumbering  up  here,  you  know  they 
are  recOly  serious." 

BMmlller's  credentials  as  AFL-CIO  director 
of  legislation  include  varied  careers  as  Con- 
gressman, state  legislator,  labor  organizer, 
labor  lobbyist  at  the  state  and  local  level  and 
college  professor.  His  personal  power  Is  based 
on  an  Intimate  allegtanoe  to  Oeorge  Meany, 
who  appointed  him  ao  years  ago  as  his  chief 
emlssiLry  to  Congress. 

Ble-nUler  boasts  that  he  knows  everyone 
worth  knowing  In  Washington,  Including  old 
and  warm  frisndshlps  with  Lyndon  Balnes 
Johnson,  Senate  Minority  Leader  Hugh  Scott 
(R-Pa.) ,  and  Sen.  Margaret  Chase  Smith  (R- 
Me.). 

•nie  AFL-CIO  lobbying  process  begins  with 
a  WMkly  strategy  meeting  In  BlemlUer's  con- 
ference room.  At  10  a.m.  each  Monday  mom- 
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Ing,  he  meets  with  six  AFL-CIO  staff  lobby- 
ists and  6  to  10  othars  from  major  interna- 
tional unions.  Each  reports  on  the  status  of 
legislation  he  Is  watching.  Assignments  are 
mads  for  the  corrallng  of  votes,  with  sacb 
lobbyist  concentrating  on  congressmen  with 
whom  he  has  particular  personal  rapport. 

Many  of  these  lobbying  efforts  never  re- 
ceive public  attention.  For  example,  labor 
has  amended  virtually  every  new  federal  as- 
sistance program  to  require  that  work  be 
performed  at  union-scale  wages.  In  some 
cases,  the  labor  lobby  has  suffered  crushing 
public  defeaU.  as  In  Ite  faUure  to  ban  sUte 
rlght-to-work  laws.  But  It  has  also  scored 
spectacular  victories,  including  its  role  ia 
defeating  two  Supreme  Court  nominations. 

The  defeat  of  two  Nixon  nominees  to  the 
court  provides  case  studies  of  how  labor  seeks 
to  take  charge  of  vital  issues  affecting  not 
only  the  present  but  the  future  for  every 
American  citizen. 

BiemiUer  takes  credit  for  launching  and 
directing  the  flght  to  defeat  the  nomination 
of  Judge  Clement  Haynsworth  to  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Many  liberals  opposed  Hayns- 
worth prlmarUy  because  of  hU  clvU  rights 
record.  But  labor  was  Just  as  concerned,  ex- 
pUlns  BlemlUer,  "that  he  had  aU  kinds  of 
bad  verdicts  on  labor  Issues."  Haynsworth's 
"anti-labor"  rulings  mvolved  the  bitter  bat- 
tles to  tmlonlze  Southern  textile  mills. 

Furthermore,  AFL-CIO  counsel  Tom  Har- 
ris already  knew  about  Haynsworth's  part 
ownsrshlp  of  a  vending  machine  company 
that  enjoyed  business  with  these  mUls.  Thus 
labor  could  quickly  develop  the  conflict-of- 
interest  charges  which  eventually  brought 
down  the  nominee. 

"Early  in  the  game  we  enlisted  Birch  Bayh 
(D-Ind.)  who  became  the  key  guy,"  Blemlller 
recalls.  "I  went  to  Birch  with  the  thing 
because,  in  looking  over  the  Democratic  side 
of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  I  felt 
that  Phil  Hart  (D-Mlch.)  had  been  too 
closely  Identified  with  defending  Abe  FDrtas. 
And  as  far  as  Ted  Kennedy  was  concerned.  It 
was  awfully  close  to  Chappaqulddlck. 

"So  then  Birch  became  the  logical  person 
If  we  could  persiiade  him.  Well,  we  dug  up 
enough  material  so  that  Birch  agreed  to  do 

"Another  Important  thing  In  the  Hayns- 
worth flght  was  getting  senators  to  lobby 
other  senators.  In  one  case,  we  persuaded 
Senator  X  to  lobby  Senator  Y  and  Senator  T 
m  turn  persuaded  Senator  Z.  Now,  when  you 
get  that  kind  of  thing,  you've  really  got 
your  lobby  going." 

Influencing  national  government  policy  Is 
really  the  central  activity  of  AFL-CIO.  The 
federation's  distinct  role  Is  often  confused 
with  the  roles  of  Individual  International 
unions.  The  130  unions,  which  voluntarily 
Join  together  to  comprise  the  labor  federa- 
tion, concentrate  mainly  on  collective  bar- 
gaimng.  organizing  workers,  and  protecting 
their  Jurisdictions  from  rival  unions. 

But  for  the  Washington-baaed  federation, 
the  name  of  the  game  is  politics — and  Its 
payoff  in  tangible  legislation  and  executive 
policy.  Prior  to  the  formation  of  the  AFIi- 
CIO  in  1966.  its  predecessors  had  not  devel- 
oped the  sophisticated  lobbying  resources  of 
today.  "The  old  AFL  did  practically  nothing," 
says  AFL-CIO  Research  Director  Nat  Oold- 
flnger,  adding  that  "The  federation's  present 
comprehensive,  day-by-day  attention  to  na- 
tional poUcy"  has  developed  over  the  last  10 
years.  Of  the  AFL-CIO's  1971  budget,  $3.5 
million  was  spent  on  politics,  lobbying  and 
related  research. 

Just  how  powerful  Is  labor?  Does  It  run 
the  country? 

The  extent  of  labor's  power  to  Influence 
legislation  and  the  sources  of  that  power 
are  Issues  about  which  there  Is  strong  dis- 
agreement. Business  groups  tend  to  oversUte 
the  actual  power  <tf  their  labor  opponents,  at 
the  same  time  conveniently  Ignoring  their 
own  considerable  Influence — superior  to  la- 
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bor's  in  such  a  vital  area  as  federal  tax  pol- 
icy. And  labort  own  senas  of  self-importance 
and  ftrlds  of  accomplishment  may  color  its 
aaasasmsnt.  Listen  to  Oeorge  Meany: 

"We  go  far  beyond  the  questions  of  wages 
and  hours.  We're  into  eveiything.  You  could 
not  have  passed  the  civil  rights  bills  of  the 
I9fl0s  without  us.  You  could  not  have  passed 
the  tremendously  imporunt  educaUon 
bills — Lyndon  Johnson's  so-called  program. 
He'd  be  the  flrst  to  admit  that  if  he  didn't 
have  labor  over  there,  be  wouldn't  have 
passed  it." 

President  Johnson  did  Indeed  publicly 
praise  labor's  legislative  efforts  for  doing 
"more  good  for  more  i>eople  than  any  other 
group  in  America." 

Beyond  question,  labor  lobbying  helped 
win  crucially  needed  moderate  and  conserva- 
tive votes  for  major  social  legislation,  in- 
cluding a  multitude  of  laws  in  the  mld- 
1960b.  "When  you  have  a  tough  flght  on  any 
issue  like  day  care  or  legal  services."  sajrs 
Sen.  Walter  Mondale  (D-Mlnn.),  "It's  nice 
to  say  your  bill  has  the  support  of  the  AFL- 
CIO.  That  support  wraps  the  bill  in  a  warm 
blanket  of  respectabiUty." 

put  the  legislative  prowess  attributed  to 
lal>or  in  the  1960s  was  also  the  product  of  a 
unique  blend  of  a  liberal  Congress,  closely 
coordinated  White  House-labor  alliance,  and 
a  coalition  effort  among  labor,  civil  rights, 
education,  religious  and  civic  groups. 

"We  were  in  agreement  with  the  White 
House  on  almost  every  piece  of  legislation," 
Blemlller  recalls.  "At  least  once  a  week  I 
would  compare  notes  with  Larry  03rien, 
when  he  was  in  charge  of  congressional  re- 
lations, and  then  with  Barefoot  Sanders, 
who  succeeded  him.  And  of  course  the  phones 
were  always  busy.  Occasionally,  we  would 
sit  in  on  the  White  House  legislative  meet- 
ings and  vote-counting  operations.  It  vras 
amazing  how  often  we  had  information  they 
did  not  have." 

During  the  five  years  of  his  Presidency, 
Lyndon  Johnson  has  said,  he  conferred  per- 
sonally with  Meany  49  times,  and  on  the 
telephone  83  times. 

Since  Richard  Nixon  became  President, 
however.  Joint  labor-White  House  efforts 
have  been  limited  to  a  few  issues;  support  of 
the  Vietnam  war,  the  SST,  the  Lockheed  loan 
and  the  administration's  version  of  welfare 
reform.  None  has  been  marked  by  great  suc- 
cess. 

Aside  from  having  allies  and  friends  in  the 
White  House,  Blemlller  would  ascribe  labor's 
day-to-day  lobbying  successes  to  meticulous 
hard  work  blended  with  a  touch  of  political 
Influence.  "We  can't  direct  our  members  bow 
to  vote,''  he  says.  "My  God,  that's  nonsense." 
Yet  Blemlller  readily  acknowledges  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  combining  his  group's  lobby- 
ing skill  with  the  political  clout  of  Alexander 
Barkan,  the  AFL-CIO  political  director.  For 
example,  Blemlller  called  on  Baiican  to  con- 
tact vitally  needed  senators  for  their  votes 
during  labor's  drive  to  defeat  the  Haynsworth 
and  Carswell  nominations. 

And  Blemlller  concedes  that  he  occasionally 
pleads  the  political  merits  of  a  congressman 
who  has  been  helpful  to  him  on  legislation. 
As  be  explains  it:  "I  may  go  over  to  Al  Bar- 
kan from  time  to  time  and  say,  'Look.  Why 
don't  you  lay  off  that  guy's  district.  That 
guy  lent  so  bad.  Why  the  hell  do  you  waste 
the  money?  You  can't  beat  him  anyway.' " 
Numerous  legislative  experts  stress  the  la- 
bor's victories  in  Congress  depend  consid- 
erably on  its  Joining  in  coalition  efforts  with 
liberal  groups.  The  so  called  "liberal-labor" 
coalition  functions  most  often  through  the 
Leadership  Conference  on  Civil  Rights,  which 
Is  composed  of  laS  labor,  religious,  civic,  and 
civil  rights  organizations. 

"Labor  has  power  when  it  Joins  together 
in  coalitions."  says  Ken  Young,  BiemUler's 
chief  deputy  and  a  respected  lobbyist  on  clvU 
righU  and  social  Isglslation.  "Labor  has  more 
power  than  anyone  else  in  the  coalition  and 
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I  think  we  are  very  effective.  But  labor  stand- 
ing alone  does  not  have  that  much  power. 
Labor  alone  damn  well  can't  pick  up  those 
30  or  so  Republicans  it  takes  to  win  a  malor 
social  issue  In  the  House." 

Another  asssasment  of  labor's  legislative 
power  can  be  made  from  lU  almost  total 
faUur*  to  win  leglsUtlon  on  strictly  labor 
Issues.  "We  cant  get  situs  picketing  legisla- 
tion through  Oongress."  says  Sheet  Metal 
Workers  President  Edward  Carlough. 

Carlough's  frustrations  typify  a  growing 
debate  within  organized  labor  about  where  It 
should  direct  its  legislative  energies.  Some 
leaders,  particularly  from  the  building  trades, 
want  the  federation  to  concentrate  more  on 
strictly  trade-union  Issues.  Other  leaders, 
noUbly  from  the  United  Auto  Workers 
(which  Is  not  an  AHj-CIO  member)  and  the 
government  employee  unions,  stress  that 
labor  must  recharge  ite  social  idealism  or 
risk  being  isolated  as  an  unpopular,  selfish 
qtecial  Interest. 

This  disagreement  between  the  older  craft 
unions  and  the  more  socially  conscious  in- 
dustrial unions  is  not  a  new  one.  What  Is 
new  is  that  today's  workers  are  increasingly 
disenchanted  about  leglsUtive  poUcles  on 
which  they  have  not  been  consulted  and 
with  which  they  often  strongly  disagree. 

Today's  worker  was  not  part  of  the  union- 
building,  crusading  depression  era.  He  may 
differ  sharply  with  labor's  legislative  policies, 
particularly  on  welfare  and  civU  rights.  He 
may  want  to  support  Oeorge  Wallace  with 
his  "voluntary"  union  funds,  not  Edmund 
Muskie  or  Hubert  Humphrey.  He  may  want  a 
militant  protectionist  trade  policy  to  protect 
his  Job  from  foreign  competition. 

Young  workers  resent  the  emphasis  on  So- 
cial Security  and  pensions.  Many  workers  feel 
their  leaders  are  even  out  of  touch  on  what 
they  consider  the  new  "bread  and  butter" 
Issues. 

Take  work  safety,  for  example.  At  the  men- 
tion of  the  safety  Issue,  Detroit  auto  worker 
Fred  O'Brien  angrUy  pulled  off  his  shirt  to 
show  us  his  scars  from  welding-spark  burns. 
He  doesn't  think  either  the  company  or  the 
union  is  responsive  enough  to  conditions  in 
the  workplace. 

Some  labor  leaders  we  interviewed  seemed 
blissfully  unaware  of  discontent  among  mem- 
bers. Several  scorned  the  thought  of  taking 
polls  to  flnd  out  how  their  members  felt  on 
legislative  issues.  "We  took  a  poll  once,"  said 
one  labor  lobbyist,  "and  it  showed  what  we 
expected.  Our  members  disagreed  with  us  on 
civil  rights."  Another  lobbyist  put  It  crit- 
ically: "The  leadership  goes  out  of  its  way 
not  to  consult  the  members,  figuring  it  will 
Just  complicate  things." 

Other  leaders,  however,  are  agonizing  about 
bow  to  bridge  the  gap  to  their  membership; 
alMut  how  to  supply  leadership  and  to  recon- 
cile their  own  liberal  IdeaUsm  with  the  dis- 
contents of  the  troubled  working  man. 

"It's  Just  great  for  a  bunch  of  us  liberal 
lobbyists  to  sit  around  talking  about  how 
we  are  going  to  handle  the  busing  L<asue," 
says  AFL-CIO  lobbyist  Ken  Young.  "It's  love- 
ly for  us  to  sit  back  and  say,  'Those  guys 
don't  understand.'  But  I  think  that's  abso- 
lutely wrong. 

"I'm  not  convinced  that  our  members  are 
bigots  or  a  damn  bit  different  than  anyone 
else.  But  I'm  also  sure  that  the  Detroit 
worker  who  has  finally  gotten  out  of  the 
city  damn  well  doesn't  want  his  kids  bused 
back  in.  He's  scared  to  death  of  violence. 
He  knows  he  now  has  better  schools.  And 
I  think  he  has  a  case  to  say  who  the  hell 
are  we  to  tell  him  he  has  to  send  his  kids 
back  in  there." 

Yet  Young,  a  dedicated  civil  rights  advo- 
cate. Is  also  convinced  "that  as  long  as  the 
suburbs  can  do  what  they  want  with  total 
impunity,  as  long  as  the  tax  money  is  out- 
side the  city,  we  are  going  to  have  a  worsen- 
ing problem  for  the  minority  kids  and  for 
the  country,  and  no  way  to  solve  it." 
"So  I  sort  of  rationalize,"  says  Young,  "be- 
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lleviog  we  have  to  provide  leadership.  Bus- 
ing itse'f  is  not  the  answer,  but  we  shouldn't 
deny  federal  aid  to  communities  which  are 
vcluntarUy  trying  to  solve  their  problems 
and  to  comply  with  the  courts.  We've  got  a 
problem  and  we  have  to  keep  working  on  It." 
The  liberal  community  and  labor  face  an- 
other dilemma.  There  are  growing  signs  of 
tension  and  a  rending  apart  on  both  sides 
of  the  "liberal-labor"  coalition.  CivU  rights 
leaders  complain  that  labor  dominates  the 
Leadership  Conference  and  arrogantly  re- 
fuses to  cooperate  unless  it  gets  its  own 
way.  Labor  finds  the  liberal  organizations 
unrealistic,  too  radical  and  ungrateful  for 
labor's  past  help. 

A  few  examples  Illustrate  the  complaints 
of  liberals  about  their  labor  allies: 

The  AFL-CIO  supported  the  recent  effort 
to  strengthen  t^e  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission,  but  only  in  return 
for  the  Leadership  Conference's  agreement 
that  enforcement  powers  should  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  more  effective  Justice  and 
Labor  Departments  to  the  understaffed, 
overworked  and  relatively  impotent  EEOC. 
The  AITi-CIO  blocked  the  Leadership 
Conference  from  supporting  a  more  gener- 
ous welfare  reform  bill.  At  a  meeting  on 
this  Issue,  Blemlller  acknowledges  that  he 
paralyzed  the  coalition  effort  with  a  nega- 
tive shake  of  his  head  and  the  words,  "We 
can't  go  along  with  that." 

The  AFL-CIO  sought  through  its  beholden 
allies  in  the  Leadership  Conference  to  dis- 
courage a  VS.  Civil  Rights  Commission  study 
of  racism  in  the  unlonp . 

"I  know  some  of  the  red-hots  get  mad  at 
me."  commented  Blemlller,  "but  they  f<Hget 
that  the  Leadership  Conference  doeant  move 
without  a  consensus.  The  other  side  of  the 
coin  is — who  really  operates  on  the  Hill  be- 
sides us?  We  do  the  work." 

Tensions  in  the  "liberal-labor"  aillanoe  are 
not  confined  to  disagreements  ovw  <dvil 
rights  and  social  welfare.  The  maj<v  lanis 
dividing  and  embittering  old  allies  has  besn 
the  Vietnam  war,  which  has  produced  a 
violent  mutual  antagonism  between  Oeorge 
Meany's  hawks  and  liberal  doves. 

Another  sotirce  of  conflict  involves  clashes 
between  the  AFL-CIO's  perception  of  special 
labor  interests  and  other  leaders'  ideas  about 
meeting  the  broader  problems  of  a  troubled 
society.  For  example,  the  UAW  supported 
and  the  AFL-CIO  opposed  legislation  to  en- 
courage industrialized  housing  to  meet  the 
nation's  housing  needs.  The  UAW  supports 
and  AFL-CIO  opposee  legislation  to  insure 
all  worker  pension  fimds.  The  building  trades 
believe  such  insturanoe  would  be  needlessly 
expensive  to  meet  their  special  needs. 

With  criticism  mounting  from  local  leaders 
and  the  rank-and-file,  the  AFL-CIO  is  start- 
ing to  give  more  attention  to  issues  with 
worker  appeal.  Its  three  primary  legislative 
objectives  this  year  are:  trade  leglalatlon  to 
protect  American  Jobs,  national  health  in- 
surance, and  a  plan  to  finance  social  security 
partly  from  the  Treasury  rather  than  taking 
a  bigger  bite  from  worker's  paychecks. 

Labor  also  feels  that  it  faces  a  crisis  In  de- 
fending the  working  man's  interests  In  the 
new  era  of  government  economic  controls. 
Economic  policy  is  a  legislative  area  in  which 
labor  has  been  weak,  particularly  in  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  and  Senate  Finance 
Committees,  which  decide  tax  pcAlcles  and 
therefore  exercise  considerable  control  over 
how  American  wealth  is  distributed. 

The  AFL-CIO  believes  that  the  economic 
policies  of  President  Nixon  and  Congress  are 
shifting  the  tax  burden  from  Investors  and 
property  owners  toward  the  working  man. 
Labor  has  unsuccessfully  argued  that  more 
citizens  would  benefit  if  the  economy  was 
stimulated  by  Increased  investment  In  need- 
ed public  services,  rather  than  by  giving  tax 
concessions  to  big  business. 

In  the  recent  legislative  battle  over  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  economic  control  pollclea.  both 
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labor  and  business  claim  that  the  other\sl<le 
won. 

One  fact  Is  clear:  Labor  seeks  more  p6wer 
and  big  business  Is  mounting  a  cami  klgn 
to  stop  It. 

(From  the  Washington  Poet,  Apr.  14.  !  B72] 

BuBUCxss  Takxs  Aim  at  Labok's  Powu  —VI 

(By  Haynes  Johnson  and    Nick  Kot  s) 

Early  last  December,  some  35  buslnesi  nen, 
chairmen  of  the  boards  or  presidents  of  a 
croes-sectlon  of  America's  largest  coi  tora- 
tlons,  accompanied  by  about  50  of  thet  vice 
presidents  for  Industrial  relations,  att<  aded 
a  private  dinner  meeting  in  New  York/city. 
They  had  assembled  as  members  of  iome- 
thlng  called  the  Labor  Law  Study  Oro^ 

"The  fact  that  those  kinds  of  people 
to  a  meeting  like  that  from  across  the 
try  Is  an  Indication  of  the  Interest 
guys  who  pay  the  bills,"  said  a  busUK 
bylst  on  Capitol  Hill  . 

His  point  was  that  the  cream  of  big 
ness — big  oil,  big  steel,  big  auto— had 
ered  privately  In  an  untisual  show  of 
nlmlty  about  a  subject  that  concerns 
all.  They  were  meeting  at  the  Union 
Club  to  discuss  further  steps  to  curb 
they  regard  as  abuses  of  union  power. 

For  the  last  slz  years,  the  Labor  Law  G 
Group,  comprised  of  more  than  60  comp 
representing  a  broad  cross-section  of 
industry   and  backed  up  by  approzi 
40  trade  associations  Including  the  N 
Association  of  Manufacturers  and  the 
Chamber  of  Conmierce,  has  been  ope; 
quietly  behind  the  scenes.  The  goal, 
of  the  members  describes  it.  Is  to  "r 
the  balance  to  the  collective  bargaining 
ess  and  the  conduct  of  labor  relations. 

To  businessmen,  the  excesses  of 
power  have  been  moimtlng  for  6  yei 
the  balance  of  power  once  was  welg; 
favor  of  business,  the  bustnessmai 
thinks  unions  have  excessive  powe: 
through  government  and  through  the 
tlve  bargaining  arena. 

Businessmen  say  federal  law  has  Wanted 
unions  special  privileges  and  Immunities, 
such  as  protection  of  union-scale  waget^  un- 
limited protection  from  the  antitrust 
and  permission  to  use  certain  union  f 
in  political  campaigns.  Another  comp: 
Is  that  federal  agencies  such  as  the  Natli 
Labor  Relations  Board  and  the  Labor 
partment  have  favored  unions  with  p; 
administration  of  labor  laws.  (The  unl|>ns, 
however,  claim  the  NliRB  Is  biased  agi 
them  during  Republican  admlnlstratloni.) 

Businessmen  list  a  number  of  compli  Ints 
which  they  say  are  Inimical  to  the  pi  ibllc 
Interest,  as  well  as  to  business.  Thesi  In- 
clude: 

Strikes,  In  which  the  public  Is  vlrt  ally 
held  d^ttlve  by  the  power  of  unions  to  {  rip- 
ple vital  Industries  and  services. 

Restrictive  work  practices  that  i  lake 
American  Industry  Inefflclent. 

Resistance  to  automation  that  woul4  In 
crease  efDclency. 

Exorbitant  salary  demands  that  faf  ex- 
ceed gains  In  productivity. 

Restrictions  on  the  Job  market,  whlcd  hurt 
minority  workers  and  deny  managemait  In 
such  Industries  as  construction  the  (nan- 
power  they  need  to  function  efflclentl 

To  combat  this,  their  behlnd-the-^nes 
work  has  led  them  Into  many  fields  J  They 
have  been  instrumental  In  Introducmg  24 
"labor  law  reform"  bills  now  pending  Iwfore 
Congress.  They  have  met  privately  wltl  sen- 
ators and  congressmen.  Cabinet  oflBcera  and 
key  White  House  officials.  They  havelpom- 
mlssloned  a  series  of  lengthy  polls  deLling 
with  public  attitudes  toward  unlons.land 
especially  focusing  on  how  rank-an<|-flle 
union  members  themselves  feel 

Their  latest  poll,  for  Instance,  concludes 
that  there  Is  a  growing  national  feeling  Oiat 
strikes  and   labor  problems  have   serlofsly 
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hurt    the    country    and    that    criticism    af 
union  leadership  Is  rising. 

FEW   TANCIBLK    RKSTTLTB 

Over  the  years,  their  goals  have  broadened. 
They  are  now  more  Involved  In  the  lobbying 
process,  in  Influencing  presidential  appoint- 
ments. In  legal  cases,  going  as  high  as  the 
Supreme  Court  and  In  the  entire  wage-sta- 
blllzatlon  Issue.  And  today,  as  they  read  the 
public  opinion  surveys  about  the  unions, 
some  of  these  big  businessmen  think  they 
have  the  greatest  chance  to  cut  down  union 
power  since  passage  of  the  Taft-Hartley  bill 
25  years  ago.  Internally,  some  members  of  the 
group  want  to  proceed  vigorously  to  capitalize 
on  these  conditions. 

Yet  for  all  their  collective  power  and  all 
their  efforts,  the  businessmen  have  little  to 
show  in  the  way  of  tangible  results.  Neither 
are  their  Immediate  prospects  promising. 
Part  of  the  reason,  as  will  be  seen,  lies  within 
business  Itself. 

"The  simple  fact  is  that  if  this  entire  pack- 
age of  bills  now  before  Congress  were  passed 
overnight.  It  would  simply  Improve  some  of 
our  running  rules  of  the  game,"  says  Virgil 
Day,  a  vice  president  of  General  Electric  and 
until  recently  a  business  member  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  Pay  Board.  "It  would  not  get 
us  to  where  we  need  to  be." 

The  labor  reform  bills  Day  referred  to 
would  do  such  things  as  assure  employees 
freedom  of  choice  on  whether  or  not  to  Join 
a  union,  tighten  secret  ballot  rules,  require 
an  employee  strike  vote,  and  grant  protec- 
tion of  employees  against  union  fines.  They 
also  cover  such  Issues  as  boycotts,  picket- 
ing. Jurisdictional  disputes  and  the  arbitra- 
tion of  disputes. 

Day,  a  key  business  figure  Involved  In 
union  questions,  was  one  of  the  original 
members  of  the  Labor  Law  Study  Group.  He 
says  the  group  first  grew  out  of  a  casual 
luncheon  with  two  other  businessmen  in  New 
York,  Fred  Atkinson  of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.  and 
Doug  Soutar  of  American  Smelting  &  Refin- 
ing Co.  Atkinson  now  Is  a  principal  figure 
In  the  group's  work.  Day  describes  how  they 
first  organized  this  way : 

"The  inception  was  actually  a  kind  of  de- 
fensive false  alarm  that  came  about  a  num- 
ber of  years  ago.  Our  union  friends  were 
about  to  push  through  some  changes  in  the 
basic  law  on  the  theory  that  the  NLRB  was 
too  favorable  to  management.  So  the  alarm 
bell  rang.  This  partlciilar  fire  was  not  too 
dUScult  to  put  out. 

"But  some  of  us  were  sitting  around  won- 
dering why  we  even  had  this  problem,  and 
It  occurred  to  us  that  It  might  be  useful  to 
see  if  It  wouldn't  be  possible  to  reverse  the 
process  of  always  waiting  until  we  had  to 
meet  some  union  pressure.  So  we  decided  It 
would  be  worth  a  try. 

"We  tapped  the  three  leading  labor  lawyers 
In  the  country  [Guy  Farmer,  former  NLRB 
chairman  under  President  Eisenhower,  now 
In  private  practice  in  Washington;  Gerard 
Reilly,  also  formerly  on  the  NLRB  and  now  a 
federal  Judge  In  Washington,  and  Theodore 
Iserman,  a  Wall  Street  lawyer)  and  turned 
them  loose  and  told  them  we  wanted  to  have 
an  analysis  of  the  labor  problem  from  the 
standpoint  of  potential  legislative  remedies. 

"We  had  Just  several  ground  rules.  No,  1, 
no  antitrust  approach,  No.  2,  no  baying  at 
the  moon  In  terms  of  unrealistic,  theoretical 
conclusions.  And  No.  3,  we  wanted  to  have 
something  that  was  completely  researched 
and  covtld  withstand  any  hostile  or  friendly 
scrutiny." 

The  lawyers  came  up  with  an  extensive 
study  proposing  specific  amendments  to  the 
Labor-Management  Relations  Act.  After  their 
findings  were  circulated  and  approved  by  a 
conunlttee  consisting  of  some  150  other  lead- 
ing specialists  In  labor  law  around  the  coun- 
try, the  work  was  debated  Internally 
throughout  the  business  community. 

Out  of  that  came  the  f()^matlon  of  the 
Labor  Law  Study  Orou^^Iow  headed  by  a 
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steering  committee  composed  (tf  high  officers 
of  the  following  10  companies:  American 
Smelting  &  Refining  Co.;  American  Telephone 
It  Telegraph  Co.;  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.; 
Columbia  Gas  System,  Inc.;  First  National 
City  Bank;  Fc»tl  Motor  Co.;  General  Dy- 
namics Corp.;  General  Electric;  B.  F.  Good- 
rich Co.;  Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co.;  R.  H. 
Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.;  3M  Co.;  Olin  Corp.;  Sears, 
Roebuck  &  Co.;  Union  Carbide,  and  United 
SUtes  Steel. 

Among  the  other  40  firms  In  the  group  are 
such  corporate  giants  as  the  Aluminum  Co. 
of  America.  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  Chrysler 
Corp.,  duPont,  General  Motors,  Interna- 
tional Harvester,  Shell  Oil  and  Youngstown 
Sheet  &  Tube  Co. 

Privately  the  group  succeeded,  as  one  of 
them  said.  In  "stirring  up  the  business  com- 
mtmlty  about  union  abuses  in  a  way  that 
hasnt  happened  before."  Publicly,  they  got 
nowhere.  Indeed,  the  general  public  knows 
virtually  nothing  of  their  efforts. 

When  Richard  Nixon  was  elected  Presi- 
dent, some  of  the  businessmen  thought  their 
quiet  campitlgn  would  be  crowned  with  suc- 
cess. They  were  naive,  and  wrong.  One  man 
active  in  the  group  tells  of  a  meeting  with 
Arthur  Burns,  then  the  President's  chief 
economics  adviser.  It  followed  «iiTiiinr  ses- 
sions with  such  key  White  House  aides  as 
John  Ehrllchman  and  Bryce  Harlow. 

After  the  group  had  outlined  Its  program 
and  made  an  appeal  for  assistance,  this  par- 
ticipant recalls.  Bums  looked  down  bis  glasses 
and  said,  "I  can't  do  this.  There  arent  any 
heroes  In  this  administration  on  this  sub- 
ject." 

But  their  real  problem  Involves  much  more 
than  lack  of  powerful  political  pledges.  After 
talking  with  a  number  of  these  corporation 
executives,  we  came  away  with  several  strong 
impressions. 

Although  they  may  grouse  among  them- 
selves about  union  abuses,  they  are  extreme- 
ly reluctant  to  take  their  case  to  the  public. 
They  talk,  essentially,  to  each  other.  Busi- 
nessmen still  seem  to  favor  operating  behind 
the  scenes.  It  Is  Impossible  to  say  whether 
this  stems  from  the  old  pattern  of  exert- 
ing Infiuence  or  from  business  fears  of  a 
public  Impression  of  big  corporate  power 
and  exploitation. 

Businessmen  say  the  antitrust  laws  and  the 
appearance  of  collusion  prevent  them  from 
organizing  effectively  on  a  united  front,  but 
that  is  only  part  of  their  problem.  The  com- 
panies operate  in  their  own  self-interest — and 
those  interests  often  collide. 

"If  you're  in  the  rubber  Industry,  you're 
not  going  to  get  too  alt  fired  up  about  some 
pollution  legislation  that's  going  to  affect 
the  copper  Industry,"  a  business  lobbyist 
said.  "Industry  lobbies  with  a  real  rlfie  shot 
to  protect  their  own  Individual  interests  once 
every  couple  of  years,  but  the  unions  do  It 
once  a  week.  They're  realists.  They  under- 
stand what  they're  doing." 

Malcolm  Denise,  vice  president  of  labor 
relations  for  Ford,  gave  another  example  of 
why  biisiness  is  unable  to  compete  with  labor 
in  a  general  lobbying  operation. 

"The  fundamental  answer,"  be  said,  "la 
that  organized  labor  is  organized  In  a  sense 
to  react  to  one  aspect  of  business  activities — 
the  labor  Input.  But  businesses  are  not  orga- 
nized per  se  to  do  battle  with  labor,  they're  ' 
not  organized  per  se  to  hire  people  but  to 
serve  customers  and  to  make  a  profit.  Much 
of  their  success  depends  on  not  how  well 
they  battle  labor  but  serve  the  public.  Busi- 
ness Is  not  class-oriented — an  employer  as- 
sociation versus  a  union  association.  The 
concept  of  us  being  a  class  against  a  class 
doesn't  exist. 

"The  practical  problem  of  a  Macy's.  a  Union 
Carbide,  and  a  Ford  are  so  different  that  you 
can't  say  there  Is  one  unified  answer  that 
win  help  all  of  us.  For  example,  local  bar- 
gaining would  work  for  some  but  not  for 
others. 
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"Without  discounting  the  value  of  public 
sympathy,  pubUc  vlctotlee  are  not  what  we 
are  after.  Unions  are  striving  aa  political  In- 
stltutlona.  Union  officials  dont  get  elected 
unless  they  produce.  Business  has  a  different 
constituency — the  consumer  and  what  he 
buys.  We  cant  go  on  a  big  crusade  against 
the  unions.  We  are  going  to  have  to  live 
with  them  after  this  fight  Is  over." 

An  executive  of  one  of  America's  most  pow- 
erful corporations,  one  that  Is  also  a  member 
of  the  Labor  Law  Study  Group,  described  the 
basic  dilemma  In  more  persotud  terms. 

"Fm  a  practitioner  In  this  business,"  he 
said.  "My  Job  is  to  represent  the  corporation 
with  the  unions  that  represent  our  people. 
We  dont  need  any  assistance  In  developing 
an  area  of  conflict  with  them.  They  are  al- 
ready there.  This  Is  an  adversary  life  In  which 
I  Uve. 

"So  to  antagonize  these  i>eople  by  getting 
Into  a  pulriic  debate  about  what  shoiild  be 
done  to  the  unions  is  not  In  my  Interest.  It 
doesnt  help  me  In  carrying  out  my  respon- 
sibility with  the  ccMporatlon. 

"I  don't  think  there  Is  any  question  that 
the  unions  are  too  damn  powerful.  We  have 
all  the  evidence  that  we  could  possibly  need. 
But  I'm  not  going,  on  or  off  the  record,  to 
express  my  feelings  of  the  specific  prc^Kcals 
[of  the  Labor  Law  Study  Group) ." 

WKAKNXSS   IN    TWO   AREAS 

He  also  said  this: 

"I  dont  think,  and  they  would  be  un- 
happy If  they  heard  it,  that  they  are  too 
danm  realistic  in  their  optimism  today.  They 
seem  to  think  that  the  environment  today  Is 
the  greatest  from  their  viewpoint  since  Taft- 
Hartley.  I'm  not  one,  and  this  is  off  the  rec- 
ord, who  shares  this  view.  I  think  that,  yes, 
the  climate  Is  better  from  the  standpoint  of 
labor  law  reform  than  It  was  a  few  years 
ago,  but  I  don't  think  It's  any  climate  in 
which  they  can  expect  to  be  successful  In  the 
terms  and  to  the  extent  they  visualize  they 
can." 

This  much  Is  clear;  business  at  this  point 
does  not  operate  with  anything  like  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  unions  In  two  critical 
areas — political  action  and  political  legisla- 
tive lobbying. 

Andrew  J.  Blemlller,  the  AFL-CIO's  chief 
lobbyist  on  Capitol  Hil.  summed  up  the  situ- 
ation as  many  see  It : 

"As  far  as  the  Hill  Is  concerned.  I  suppose 
the  business  people  think  they  are  making 
some  headway  with  their  rlght-to-work  op- 
eration. And  they're  now  filing  a  case  trying 
to  take  away  our  tax  exemption.  Tom  Harris 
[AFIr-CIO  counsel]  Is  so  busy  on  that  I  can 
hardly  get  him  to  think  about  anything  else 
these  days.  It's  evidently  serious  enough  that 
he's  damned  worried  about  It. 

"But  business  has  never  been  very  success- 
ful on  the  HUl  In  curbing  us.  Now  there  have 
been  attempts  in  the  past  to  pass  compulsory 
arbltra/tlon  legislation,  but  big  business 
doesn't  want  com.pulsory  arbitration  any 
more  than  we  do. 

"It's  an  Interesting  phenomenon.  I  think 
the  situation  on  labor  legislation  Is  about  a 
draw  at  the  moment.  Nobody  can  win." 

Both  of  Blemlller's  points  about  the  real 
power  of  big  business  and  big  labor,  and  the 
general  opposition  of  each  to  compulsory  ar- 
bitration, go  to  the  heart  of  a  more  serious 
question.  Who  represents  the  public  Inter- 
est? 

A  case  can  be  made  that  both  big  unions 
and  big  business  represent  special  Interests. 

llie  unions  exert  powerful,  If  not  decisive, 
Influence  on  the  congreeslonal  labor  commit- 
tees. Big  business  does  the  same  on  the  com- 
mittees dealing  with  the  basic  tax  structine. 

Critics  of  unions  have  been  arguing  that 
organized  labor  really  hasnt  tried  to  alter 
the  distribution  of  wealth  between  capital 
and  labor.  It  trlea  Instead  to  get  more  of 
the  pie  for  Its  members.  No  one.  It  Is  argued, 
truly  represents  the  citizen  consumer  on 
those  key  oommlttees. 
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IBSOT  or  COMPtnLSOST  AKBITBATION 

Compulsory  arbitration  Is  another  Issue 
In  which  the  public  Interest  can  come  Into 
conflict  with  big  business  and  big  labor's 
position. 

Virgil  Ray,  for  Instance,  reciais  there  was 
"a  very  strong  difference  of  <9lnlon  within 
the  business  community"  on  what  to  do 
about  emergency  diq>utes  at  the  time  the 
Labor  Law  Study  Group  was  formed. 

"Almost  all  the  business  community  other 
than  the  transportation  Industry,  which  now 
Includes  the  airlines  and  trucking  as  well  as 
the  railroads  and  shaping,  were  very  strongly 
oppoaed  to  conq>ulBory  arbitration  In  any 
manner,  sb^M  or  form,"  he  says. 

"The  tranq>ortatlon  people  were  very,  very 
strongly  of  the  theory  that  they  were  power- 
less— the  airlines  are  the  latest  ones  who 
feel  this  way — and  they  would  say,  'We're 
Just  helpless,  they  have  a  shotgun  at  us,  we 
have  no  effective  economic  response  and 
some  of  us  believe  compulsory  arbitration  Is 
a  way  out.' " 

But  the  rest  of  big  business  did  not  agree. 
Compulsory  arbitration  was  not  adopted  as 
one  of  the  labor  reform  group's  basic  goals. 

That  Isn't  the  only  area  where  the  Individ- 
ual citizen's  desires  may  run  into  codIUcX 
with  those  of  business  and  organized  labor. 
We  already  have  described,  for  example,  the 
Intense  frustrations  and  Job  dissatisfactions 
expressed  by  many  workers,  particularly 
those  in  mass-production  factmy  Jobs.  Our 
Impression  is  that  manag^ement  either  U  not 
entirely  aware  of  these  feelings,  doesn't  be- 
lieve they  exist  or  doesn't  want  to  acknowl- 
edge them  publicly. 

THE   AFTLCTNT   WOSKZS 

Take  the  picture  painted  by  one  business 
man  of  a  factory  worker  who  makes  about 
$10,000  a  year.  George  B.  Morris,  Jr.,  director 
of  labor  relations  for  General  Motors,  told 
why  he  would  characterize  the  auto  worker 
he  employs  as  an  affluent  American. 

"Ill  tell  you  why.  Because  he  lives  In  Flint, 
or  one  of  the  communities  around  Flint,  he's 
got  a  hell  of  a  nice  home,  two-car  garage.  He 
has  two  cars. 

"He's  got  a  trailer  that  he  hooks  on  the 
back  of  one  of  those  and  he  hauls  his  boat  up 
north  and  he's  got  a  hell  of  a  big  outboard 
motor  on  the  back  of  that  and  does  that  on 
the  weekend  In  the  summer.  And  he  probably 
has  a  summer  place  up  north,  too,  on  one  of 
the  fine  lakes  In  northern  Mlchl^^n. 

"In  the  wintertime,  he  puts  a  couple  of 
snowmobiles  on  that  traUer  and  hauls  them 
up  there.  He  leaves  Friday  night  while  you 
and  I  work. 

"I  guess  I'm  not  affluent  by  my  definitions 
here.  But  this  fellow  has  everything  you  could 
aspire  to.  You  come  to  our  plants  and  look  in 
our  parking  lots  on  Friday  and  see  how  many 
of  them — even  second  shift  people — will  be 
there  with  their  trailers  and  their  campers 
and  have  them  all  loaded." 

Morris  was  asked  If  he  thought  his  em- 
ployees were  able  to  live  that  way  on  910,000 
a  year.  "You're  damn  right  I  do,"  he  said 
sharply,  adding: 

"Do  you  think  all  the  people  that  are  driv- 
ing up  1-75  are  corporation  presidents  and 
bankers  andstock  brokers  and  lawyers?  The 
hell  they  /are.  They're  hourly  rated  people 
that  work  In  these  plants.  What  more  do  you 
want?  If  affluence  is  too  strong  a  word,  this  Is 
certainly  not  a  pauper  society  we're  tuiirittg 
about.  This  is  a  fellow  that  has  aspired  to 
material  things  and  has  them." 

That  may  all  have  been  true  several  years 
ago  when  wages  were  rising,  overtime  work 
booming  and  the  inflationary  spiral  had  not 
cut  so  severely  Into  the  pay  check.  But  with- 
out exception,  the  only  workers  we  found  able 
to  afford  the  boat,  the  camper,  the  country 
place  or  what  ever  else  had  a  wife  who  worked 
fulltlme.  and  often  he  himself  took  on  an- 
other Job.  They  are  not  living  the  soft  life. 

Just  as  we  found  union  leaders  In  the  rare- 
fied air  of  Washington  or  Miami  Beach  often 
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not  seeming  to  know  how  their  rank-and-file 
members  think  about  many  things,  so  we 
found  business  ^parently  unaware  of  new 
currents  flowing  through  the  work  force,  par- 
ticularly affecting  the  young  factory  em- 
ployee. 

If  your  reporting  of  the  anger,  the  rising 
use  of  drugs  and  even  the  willingness  to 
sabotage  equipment  on  the  assembly  line  is  In 
any  way  an  accurate  reflection  of  young  work- 
ers. It  leads  to  a  serious  conclusion.  It  could 
well  be  that  business — and  American  so- 
ciety— face  a  greater  crisis  Involving  dissatis- 
faction of  work  than  merely  worrying  about 
the  power  of  labor  unions  across  the  bargain- 
ing Uble  and  in  the  halls  of  Congress. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  15,  1073] 
BniLDiMO  TwLtats:  Fuxumo  Intlaxiom — ^vn 

(By  Haynes  Johnson  and  Nick  Kotz) 
"We  built  this  nation,"  said  one  buUdlng 
trades  official.  And  Indeed  the  history  of  con- 
struction in  America  Is  distinguished  by  the 
fierce  pride  of  skilled  craftsmen,  the  rugged 
daring  of  rags-to-riches  contractors  and  the 
solid  structural  accomplishments  of  300 
years. 

Now,  however,  the  construction  Industry  Is 
suffering.  It  Is  beset  by  grave  Internal  ill- 
nesses that  threaten  to  poison  the  entire 
economy. 

"We  may  have  kiUed  the  goose  that  laid  the 
golden  egg,"  admits  Martin  Ward,  president 
of  the  Plumbing  and  Plpefltting  Union,  one 
of  the  17  unions  in  the  building  trades. 

For  construction  today  is  crippled  by  anti- 
quated building  codes,  bloated  by  labor  union 
featherbedding,  ripped  apart  by  violent  union 
and  nonunion  struggles  or  disputes  over  Job 
Jurisdictions,  constricted  by  union  hiring  hall 
monopolies  and  caught  in  a  pervasive,  infla- 
tionary web  of  greed. 

These  are  stark  assessments.  But  they  oome 
from  labor  union  leaders,  building  contrac- 
tors and  captains  of  the  biggest  industries — 
men  who  admit  contributing  to  the  problems 
themselves. 

Labor  leaders,  contractors  and  corporate 
executives  now  all  say  that  the  magic  bubble 
has   burst,  exposing  an  inflationary,  ineffi- 
cient Industry. 
Listen  to  the  insiders: 

Robert  Georgine,  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  AFL-CIO  building  trades  department: 
"We've  got  a  serious  problem  of  featherbed- 
ding,  where  two  guys  are  assigned  to  a  piece 
of  equipment  that  only  needs  one.  We  have 
'nail  keg'  Jobs  where  a  guy  Just  sits  on  a  nail 
keg  and  watches  the  work.  We  have  'bull 
stewards'  who  do  nothing  but  walk  around." 
Joseph  Valdastri,  business  agent  for  Lo- 
cal 223  of  the  Sheet  Metal  Workers  Union: 
"The  biggest  problem  in  the  building  trades 
today  is  unions  fighting  each  other  in  Juris- 
dictional disputes.  The  carpenters,  for  in- 
stance, take  the  attitude  that  Jesus  Christ 
was  a  carpenter  and  that  they  were  here  first, 
so  the  rest  of  you  guys  stand  In  line." 

"Contractors  must  share  the  blame,"  says 
the  ezeeutlTe  director  of  a  Miami,  Fla.,  con- 
tractors association.  "As  long  as  the  contrac- 
tor was  making  a  buck,  everything  was  line. 
He  Just  passed  along  the  extra  labor  costs 
and  made  even  more  money  himself  in  the 
process." 

VtrgU  Day,  vice  president  of  General  Dec- 
trie  Corp.  and  imtil  recMitly  a  business 
member  of  President  Nixon's  Pay  Board: 
"The  corporate  construction  tiaers  are  part 
of  the  problem.  A  corporation  ezeeutlTS  Is 
told  to  get  his  new  plant  on  line  by  some 
Impossible  date.  So  if  there  Is  a  strike,  he 
says:  'HeU,  dont  light  it,  I've  got  to  have 
my  building.  I've  got  to  have  my  overtime. 
I've  got  to  have  anything  it  takes  to  get  that 
buUdlng  up.' " 

And  finally  there  is  the  affluent  consumer 
who  wants  his  new  recreation  room  buUt 
this  month,  not  next  month,  and  the  wealthy 
couple  who  want  to  move  into  their  Florida 
condomlnlimi   apartment   this  winter,   not 
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next  winter.  Tbey  also  help  drive  uf  con- 
struction costs. 

■■SBirTiairr  amomo  thx  public 
The  construction  industry  has  itlrred 
resentment  in  the  rest  of  society  amor  (  con 
suoMn  who  cant  afford  housing  or  a  :  tpalr- 
man,  workers  envious  of  the  far  higher  wages 
paid  construction  tradesmen,  and  other 
union  and  business  ezecutlves  who  fei  I  that 
construction  provides  moet  of  the  g)  soUne 
for  an  inflationary  engine  which  hurts  svery- 
one. 
Again,  listen  to  their  complaints  : 
Jerry  Wurf ,  president  of  the  Amerlci  i  Fed- 
eration of  State,  County  and  Ifunldf  kl  Em- 
ployees: "An  unreasonable  relatlonahl  exists 
between  the  contractors  and  the  b  illdlng 
trade  unions.  They  continue  to  hav(  those 
big  fat  settlements  that  force  Inflatec  prices 
so  that  the  pay  raises  we  get  are  not  catch- 
ing up." 

Richard  Foehla,  a  young  Detroit  auto 
worker:  "I  make  $4.20  an  hour.  A  laborer 
In  the  construction  Industry  here  starts  out 
at  $S.50,  and  he  doesnt  do  anytblnF  but 
carry  bricks  or  whatever  he  carries,  ifdon't 
go  along  with  that  at  aU.  He  doesn" 
any  more  know-how  than  I  do.  I  cant 
to  buy  a  house  or  rent  an  apartment 
I  want  those  prices  to  come  down.' 

Malcom   Denlse,   vice   president   for 
relations  of  Ford  Motor  Co.:  "We  have 
concerned  about  the  relative  costs  of 
things  here  and  In  the  rest  of  the  world, 
structlon  and  trucking  dont  seem  to  If  eel 
that  they  are  In  competition  with  ovef 
markets.  But  they  are,  because  they're  ps 
our  costs  and  we  have  growing  foreign 
petition." 

A  WOKLD  UNTO  rrSELT 

The  actual  work  of  the  construction  ln< 
try  Is  probably  more  visible  than  any  01 
We  all  watch  with  wonder  as  skyscrai 
highways  and  bridges  rise  from  the  gro 
Tet  the  Inner  workings  of  this  largest , 
can  Industry — lu  $100  bUllon  annual 
ness  Is  greater  than  automobiles  and  Jfceel 
combined — Is  little  understood  and  sellom 
eaunlned  by  outsiders.  "Unfortunately,  ithe 
building  trades  are  kind  of  a  world  tjlito 
themselves,  and  the  Industry  Is  a  world  wto 
Itself,"  says  AFL-CIO  Research  Director  Sat 
Ooldflnger. 

Inskle  that  world.  10,000  local  unions 
resenting  about  3   million   workers   barglin 
with  a  majority  of  the  nation's  870,000  a  1 
tractors.  Another  600,000  construction  woi  t- 
ers  are  not  members  of  labor  unions. 

Most  of  the  local  unions  are  small  t  it 
powerful  Independent  baronies  which  ti  ce 
only  minimum  direction  In  collective  bi  r- 
galnlng  from  their  international  unions.  M  st 
contractors  are  small  businessmen,  with  01  ly 
1,200  firms  hiring  more  than  100  work  rs 
each,  and  the  four  largest  firms  controlllr  rg 
less  than  1  per  cent  of  American  constrJf- 
tlon.  1| 

The  Industry  Is  marked  by  "m^y^nal  fluQ- 
tuatlona  and  consUlerable  imoertalnty.  Thoup 
sands  of  contractors  go  In  and  out  of  buslnei 
every  year.  Workers'  loyalties  and  their  llvel 
hoods  are  tied  to  their  union  hiring  hall, 
moet  contractors  dont  en^>loy  numy  y 
round  employees. 

The    unions   exert   power   by    controlU 
many  of  the  functions  normally  reserved 
management    in   other    Industries.   For 
ample,  building  trade  unions  not  only  sup 
manpower  to  the  job  but  even  appoint  f 
men  and  general  foremen.  Although 
tractors  finance  them,  the  tinlons 
later  various  health,  welfare,  pension 
vacation  benefits. 

The  construction  union  work  force  Is 
and  highly  organized  with  the  national 
eratlon  of  American  building  craft  unions 
dating  from  liM8.  Those  early  unions  ^rew 
strength   from    the   rich    traditions   off  far 
older  European  craft  guilds.  The  unlo; 
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work  force  Is  divided  Into  17  building  crafts, 
which  compete  against  one  another  and 
tightly  resist  entry  from  outsiders. 

And  these  building  trades  collectively 
comprise  the  center  core  of  power  In  the 
AFL-CIO.  It  Is  no  accident  that  a  former 
plumber,  George  Meany,  runs  the  federation. 
The  AFL-CIO's  pecking  order  of  power  Is 
readily  dlscernable  at  the  Miami  labor  con- 
ventions, where  Meany  and  his  favorite 
building  trade  presidents  occupy  the  most 
prestigious  row  of  hotel  suites. 

The  AFL-CIO's  political  power  has  been 
applied  most  consistently  and  successfully 
to  protect  union  wages  In  the  construction 
Industry.  Construction  wages  have  risen  three 
times  more  than  thoae  In  other  industries  in 
the  last  10  years. 

The  Industry  Itself  has  been  undergoing 
revolutionary  changes,  with  new  equipment 
and  materials  pushing  historic  handcraft 
construction  methods  towards  a  factory  pro- 
duction system.  Reacting  to  this  process,  the 
unions  have  fiercely  opposed  change  or  de- 
manded special  compensation  before  permit- 
ting efflclencles  that  sharply  reduce  the  need 
for  skilled  manpower. 

THK  DECISION  TO  IMTXKVSNZ 

What  Is  new  today  is  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment and  big  business — both  alarmed  by 
runaway  inflstion  and  foreign  competition — 
have  decided  to  Intervene  in  the  clannish 
workings  of  the  construction  Industry. 

The  nation's  largest  corporations  several 
years  ago  quietly  formed  the  Construction 
Users  Antl-Infiatlon  Roundtable — to  seek 
government  controls,  to  help  contractors 
strengthen  their  management  and  resist  de- 
mands for  wage  Increases,  and  to  persuade 
each  other  that  corporate  industry  should 
avoid  crash  building  schedules  which  raise 
construction  costs  for  everyone. 

The  Roundtable  members  were  motivated 
by  concern  over  their  own  skyrocketing  costs 
for  new  factories  and  by  the  "rippling  ef- 
fect" of  construction  salary  raises  on  their 
own  workers'  salary  demands. 

"Prior  to  our  auto  negotiations  in  1970,  the 
construction  industry  got  extravagant  salary 
Increases,"  says  George  Morris,  a  General 
Motors  Corp.  vice  president  and  Roundtable 
member.  "There's  no  damn  way  we  can 
afford  to  raise  salaries  18  per  cent  for  con- 
struction or  any  other  group  and  remain 
competitive. 

"We  have  building  trade  union  members 
rubbing  shoulders  with  our  own  auto  worker 
union  skilled  mechanics  who  perform  the 
same  jobs.  The  building  trade  people  are  not 
above  saying:  'Hey,  buddy.  If  you  were  a 
member  of  the  electrical  workers  union  in- 
stead of  the  auto  workers,  you'd  have  this 
kind  of  check.'  They  jab  them  and  they  ir- 
ritate them,  so  that  our  electrician  goes  down 
to  his  UAW  local  and  says,  'God  damn.  How 
come  that  guy  gets  $8.60  an  hour  and  I  get 
$6.80?' 

"80  we  have  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  pressure  in- 
side the  union  from  the  skilled  trades  group 
and  the  UAW  has  to  reflect  that  when  they 
sit  down  to  bargain  with  us." 

"If  I  may  use  a  Chinese  expression,  con- 
struction wages  took  a  great  leap  forward 
about  1966,"  says  Roger  Blough,  retired  board 
chairman  of  U.8.  Steel  Corp.  and  chairman  of 
the  Roundtable.  "I  think  it's  really  one  of 
the  most  uneconomic  and  Inflationary  types 
of  workmanship — If  you  can  call  it  work- 
manship— that  we  have  anywhere  in  the 
country." 

The  unions  also  acknowledge  the  problem. 
"I'm  not  concerned  where  construction  has 
come  the  last  six  years  with  respect  to  wage 
rates,"  says  John  Lyons,  president  of  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Bridge  and  Struc- 
tural Iron  Workers.  "B4y  concern — and  many 
in  the  Industry  share  this — is  where  are  we 
going.  The  Industry  cannot  malnUln  these 
17-19-32  percent  annual  wage  increases." 
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"A  Runui  comraucT" 

Tet  the  building  trade  unions  regard  the 
behind-the-scenes  Roundtable  effort  as  a 
dangMx>us  threat,  particularly  when  they 
discover  corporation  presidents  working  in- 
side the  Nixon  administration  to  control 
construction  wages  and  open  the  industry 
to  more  nonunion  workers.  The  administra- 
tion established  the  Construction  Industry 
StabilUsation  Committee  last  year,  respond- 
ing to  inflation  and  to  endless  entreaties 
from  the  Rotmdtable.  which  met  regularly 
with  Cabinet  members  and  White  House 
officials. 

"This  is  probably  the  most  ^tlcal  time 
the  building  trades  have  had  in  their  his- 
tory." says  AHj-CIO  official  Georglne.  re- 
ferring to  the  Roundtable,  government  and 
growing  nonunion  competition.  "I  think  it's 
an  out-and-out  effort  to  break  the  unions.  If 
you  want  to  get  melodramatic,  you  could 
say  it's  a  terrible  conspiracy." 

Sheet  Metal  Workers  President  Edward 
Carlough,  however,  brushes  off  the  Round- 
table  threat.  "It's  been  an  old  ladles'  coffee 
table  so  far,"  he  said. 

And  George  Meany  reacts  angrily:  "Let  me 
tell  you  about  this  Roger  Blough,  the  man 
'Who  is  dedicated  to  keeping  wages  down.  He 
drew  $916,000  in  wages  his  last  three  years 
at  U.S.  Steel.  Are  we  going  to  pay  any  atten- 
tion to  him? 

"If  he  were  to  succeed,  America  would  be- 
come a  low-wage  country.  The  progress  of 
America  has  been  made  on  high  wages.  Now. 
as  far  as  I'm  concerned,  I'd  rather  have  infla- 
tion than  deflation  be«iause  I  know  the  dif- 
ference between  the  evils." 

Virtually  all  the  building  trade  presidents 
we  interviewed  Insisted  that  the  public  does 
not  understand  the  natxire  of  the  industry 
or  its  $5  to  $12  an  hour  building-trade 
wages — which  have  been  rising  at  rates  far  in 
excess  of  rises  in  the  cost  of  living. 

They  stress  that  moet  construction  vrorkers 
still  don't  work  the  full  year,  even  though  in 
prosperous  times  there  are  far  fewer  seasonal 
layoffs.  They  point  out  that  construction  sal- 
aries are  not  directly  comparable  to  those  in 
other  industries,  because  fringe  benefits  are 
included.  For  example,  an  $8  an  hour  buUd- 
Ing  trade  salary  loight  include  $1.S0  which 
the  union  keeps  for  the  worker's  health,  wel- 
fare, pension  and  vacation  funds.  In  most 
other  Industries,  such  fringe  beneflts  are 
calculated  separately  and  not  listed  as  a  part 
of  hourly  salaries. 

Building  trade  officials  are  not  cooperative 
In  supplying  statistics  about  the  estimated 
"annual  wages"  of  their  members,  but  Labor 
Department  statistics  indicate  these  salaries, 
although  higher  than  factory  workers',  are 
not  anywhere  near  as  high  as  the  hourly 
rates  would  imply. 

Building  trade  officials  argue  that  their 
unions'  large  wage  increasea  have  been  jus- 
tlfled  to  permit  workers  to  share  the  in- 
creased productivity  of  new  equipment  and 
materials  which  cut  down  on  needed  man- 
power. (The  Roundtable  argues,  however, 
that  worker  productivity  has  fallen.) 

"An  operating  engineer  may  make  $8  or 
$9  an  hour,"  says  S.  Frank  Raftery.  president 
of  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Palnt- 
ters  and  Allied  Trades,  "but  you've  g^t  one 
operating  engineer  grading  thousands  of 
yards  of  road  where  you  used  to  have  hun- 
dreds of  workers  with  picks  and  shovels. 
One  man  can  paint  an  apartment  in  the 
same  time  it  used  to  talce  tliree  or  four.  In 
10  minutes  we  can  do  an  aparunent  celling." 

Raftery  also  contends  that  glant-siae  con- 
struction wage  increases  were  taken  as  de- 
fensive measures,  and  that  the  inflationary 
problems  could  have  been  avoided  If  Presi- 
dent Nixon  had  taken  the  AFI<-CIO's  advice 
to  impose  controls  earlier. 

"It's  Nixon's  own  damn  fault,"  Raftery 
said.  "Everybody  was  trying  to  get  what  they 
could  bargain  for  against  the  day  when  eon- 
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trols  would  be  imposed.  There  was  '  Z  don't 
give  a  damn'  attitude." 

"TBI  vraax  Boua  uva  tax" 

Deaptta  aU  tboM  Mplaaatiooa  and  ratlonal- 
ioitiosia.  few  MBbat  leadera  we  IntarrtowMl 
denlad  tba.t  there  are  aeMoiu  IneOlelanclM  in 
construction  for  whloh  iml<ms  ara  ouUnly 
raaponatble. 

Of  all  the  lalMT  tmion  "«»««^i-  w*  intar- 
vleved,  only  Oaorge  llaany  denied  any  union- 
caused  pvoUems  IB  oonstruetlon.  'T.  don't 
know  of  any  restrictive  practioaa.  any  feather- 
bedding,  that  enatea  uaelaaa  Joba  or  provide 
pay  for  doing  no  varit."  said  Meany,  repeating 
this  point  several  times  in  a  Isngthy  Inter- 
view. 

In  contrast.  Ironworlcers  Presldsnt  Lyons 
said  his  local  unions  often  improperly  re- 
quire unneedsd  men  in  work  crews. 

"The  work  rulas  Uve  on."  he  said.  "It's  one 
thing  whm  wage  rates  an  low.  but  if  you  get 
the  wage  rates  up  to  where  they  are  wtisfac- 
tory,  tbeee  work  practices  dont  make  sense. 
It's  very  difficult  to  get  people  to  reoognise 
the  fact  that  tbsy  cant  ooottnus  doing  some- 
thing they  have  bsan  doing  for  ysars." 

Meany  also  refused  to  acoept  as  feather- 
bedding  the  numarous  jurisdlsttonal  dinutes 
that  are  aettlsd  by  requiring  two  man  tat  one 
Job. 

A  AOaml  gensral  oontraetor  deaorlbes  a 
common  praetloe:  "Tou  Install  the  elsvators 
in  a  multistory  building  and  start  using  them 
to  lift  both  personnel  and  matMlals.  Once 
you  use  the  inside  slevator.  yoa  must  have 
an  operating  engineer  and  an  rtev«tor  con- 
structor sitting  there  side  by  side.  If  a  pas- 
senger comes  up,  th«  slevator  ooostructor 
pushes  the  button.  If  material  eomas  up,  the 
operating  engineer  pushes  the  button."  An- 
other common  practice  requiring  even  less 
work  is  one  in  which  an  electrician's  sole 
Job  is  to  flip  a  switch  turning  an  engine  on 
at  the  beginning  of  the  work  day  and  off  at 
the  end. 

Meany  concedes  that  many  building  codes 
are  outdated  but  eUims  "ws  dont  make  the 
building  codes.**  Other  labor  leaders  disagree 

Robert  Oonnertom.  gsnend  ooonaal  of  the 
Laborers'  International  unioa,  iVtirlhos  a 
common  buUding  oods  requlxsmsot  InvolT- 
ing  Meany'B  own  trade:  "FlumMng  f^witt 
are  supposedly  for  tbs  puipow  of  pnteotlng 
the  health  and  safety  of  all  otttaens.  But 
they  (tften  an  an  lUsfal  oonspiraey  in  re- 
straint of  trade,  me  ^uaaben  and  pltimb- 
ing  oontnurtoi*  g»t  togsther  and  paa  those 
codss  deflninc  what  Is  plnnhinc  «ctk  XbaX 
can  be  done  only  by  plusabsrs. 

"The  law  wtU  say  that  ploaiMac  work  to- 
eludes  aU  p4>e  that  is  laid  wtthln  praMttr 
lines.  Well,  our  laborers  have  bean  iMtng 
pipe  within  property  lines  all  their  Uvea 
and  these  codes  prerent  them  from  working. 
So  we're  trying  to  tear  down  theee  oodas." 
Ban  arm  roB  thb  coirauexoB 

Building  trade  (Uncials  stress  that  the 
"industry  dub"  very  mueh  «»y^nflffi  the 
oontraeton.  who  benefit  also  ttan.  their 
unique  clannish  relatUnulhJp  with  wwinnf 

The  coemeas  ot  the  eontraetor-unton  le. 
latlonshlp  to  illustrated  by  one  common  In- 
dustry practice:  Contmctor  WTiiTflatliTTw 
often  are  partially  flnanoed  tor  assessments 
to  all  builders,  which  are  reiinlred  by  ■ay\um 
collective  bargaining  agxeemeiitiL 

Union  contractors  also  have  benefited  ttam 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  which  requlree  the 
payment  of  "prevaHlng  wagea"  on  soost  fM- 
erauy  assisted  projects.  In  pracUoe,  the  La. 
bar  Department  usoally  has  aoospted  union 
scale  as  the  preratllnK  ws^e.  union  oon- 
traetors  therefore  are  pven  some  proteetian 
In  bidding  gorenunent  contracts  against 
nonunion  competition. 


bonicaUy,  the  AVXr-ao^  sneeem  in  eadtnt 
Davls-Bacoa  to  meet  new  social  legUletloa 
often  defeats  or  IfmNs  flie  prtoctpal  ptopoee 
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of  the  legislation,  which  to  often  sopported 
by  the  AFL-CIO  In  tU  social  lobbying  role. 
Vtar  etsoipje,  13w  unlon-aeele  prmr<eiua  raises 
the  cost  oC  "low-cost  housing'  for  the  poor 
and  often  blocks  the  poor  from  getting 
construction  training  jobs  in  such  programs 
as  Uom.  CltlM.  vNra  Itietr  partidpatloii 
to  an  intsgralpert  ot  the  intended  program. 

A  ipeclal  labor-ooDtraotof  telattoachte 
eadatg  even  in  the  admtntttntion  of  gov«m- 
ment  wage  eootnlB.  erttloi  contend.  tVhlle 
all  other  wageg  wen  oontrolMl  bf  •  hoard 
equally  divided  amcog  pnhll«,  hnrtnsdi  and 
labor  mmpymn  untn  labor  walked  oot  re- 
cently, the  ipeolal  OonstruetkHi  Indoatry 
StahlllBattqn  Oommlttee  oonststs  only  of  the 
tniUdlnf  trades,  oontneton  and  Jbhn  Don- 
lojr.  a  wrvard  Tmtvealty  professor  regarded 
as  •  ttlend  bjr  the  hqtldlng  trades. 

"While  the  Pay  Board  waa  njeetlot  de- 
ferred wave  Increasea  of  lass  than  8  par 
cent,"  saya  Z.  W.  Abel,  pnrident  of  the  Uhlted 
Stealworken  of  America,  "tbe  bonding  trade 
boerd  was  stUl  approving  agrsamants  for  10 
to  IS  per  cent  wage  Inereaaea  right  now.  It 
Just  doesnt  make  aenae  to  ma. 

"Tm  not  going  to  qoairal  with  what  the 
construction  worker  gets,  but  If  ttiey  an 
entitled  to  it  so  an  the  ateelwaakeiB.  If 
oonstnietlon  can  hare  Its  own  apedal  board, 
I  want  ths  same  thing  for  steti.  m  find  a 
few  employers  I  get  along  with  too,  yon 
know." 

union  leaders  complain  bitterly  that 
bxilldlng  trade  wage  iitcreases  are  given  the 
entin  blame  for  construction  inflation,  when 
soaring  interest  and  land  costs  are  equally  to 
blame  and  these  ooets  are  not  controlled  at 
all.  Labor  leaders  stress — and  here  the 
Roundtable  agrees — that  a  major  part  of  the 
oonstruetlon  industry's  problraa  to  weak 
management,  not  all  of  which  results  from 
excessive  labor  power. 

LabOT  leadera  cHaim  they  also  an  WKOgly 
given  full  responsibility  for  "scheduled  ov- 
ertime"— ^that  to.  a  constructioa  project  on 
which  the  work  to  regularly  sdieduled  In 
advance  to  Include  extn  hours  at  doubletlme 
pay.  "The  Blough  Roundtable  keeps  yapping 
about  overtime,"  says  union  c^clal  Carlough. 
"but  we  have  these  overtime  problems  be- 
cause industry  doesnt  schedule  its  Job  prop- 
erly. When  General  Motors  wants  to  build 
an  extension,  it's  'Hurry  up,  hurry  up.  Oet 
the  model  changes  out.  Get  this.  Get  that." 

QIC's  BOCHX  APOLOOasXS 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  GM  board  chairman 
James  Roche  sheepishly  i^KiloglBed  to  hto 
fellow  Roundtable  members  for  ordering  a 
crash  factory  construction  project  in  Lords- 
town,  Ohio,  as  OM  raced  to  get  its  c<»npaot 
Vega  into  the  field  against  Ford's  Pinto. 
GM's  haste  and  disregard  for  construction 
costs  U  said  to  have  escalated  wages  and 
costs  throughout  Ohio.  "Look  fellows,  I  know 
what  you  are  trying  to  do,  but  we  have  our 
problems,  too."  Roche  reportedly  explained 
at  a  Roundtal]Je  meeting. 

Building  trade  offlclato  espedally  resent  be- 
ing criticized  for  rises  in  the  cost  of  homes, 
since  most  IndividTial  homes  an  built  by  non- 
union oontraeton. 

Sheet  Metal  Workers  President  Carlough 
admits:  "The  nonunion  competition  to  de- 
vastating to  us  and  anyone  who  doesnt 
think  so  U  a  total  idiot.  Jurisdictional  dto- 
putes.  work  stoppages,  paying  guys  for  not 
working — these  practices  an  hurting  us 
severely.  We  have  flabby  muscles,  and  if  we 
d<mt  adapt  to  change,  we'n  in  serious  trou- 
ble." 

Disagreeing  with — or  taking  advantage  of — 
the  "flabby  muscle"  theory,  the  ConstructlcMi 
Usen  Bonndtable  alms  to  heto  buUden  n- 
galn  management  control  of  ttieir  indasti7. 
Tlie  Rogndtahle  wanta  oontraeton  to  develc^ 
fuU-ttme  work  forces  and  get  needed  men 
through  a  new  national  manpower  referral 
service.  t 

Management  loees  control,  the  Roundtable 
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contends,  because  unions  dictate  employ- 
ment through  union  hiring  halls.  For  exam- 
ple: 

"I  needed  plasterers,"  Ifiaml  coa.Xr»cUx 
John  Scott  complains.  "The  union  didnt 
have  any  to  supply  see,  yet  they  Wswidn't  ac- 
oept qualified  people  as  members.  They  wen 
harassing  me  because  I  was  doing  dry-wall 
work  rather  than  the  plastering  -  work  tbey 
wanted. 

"Tlieir  theory  Is  to  keep  only  the  maximum 
numbCT  of  members  in  the  union  that  can  fill 
the  minimum' amount  of  work  ttiat  might  be 
available.  Their  theory  to  fine  for  their  people, 
but  can  throw  a  cmtractor  into  ruinous  sit- 
uations." 

Other  contractors  coinplalned  to  us  that  if 
they  reject  workers  as  unqualified,  the  un- 
ion hiring  hall  often  instots  on  aeorting  the 
same  men  back  to  the  Job  site  on*  "take  It 
or  leave  it"  basis. 

On  the  other  hand,  hiring  h*Us  have  pro- 
vided valuable  service  to  eontracton  as  well 
as  workers.  Painters  Union  President  Raftery 
says: 

"What  to  the  alternative  to  the  hiring 
hall?  Is  it  profitable  to  go  down  on  the 
comer  and  have  a  atiape-up  like  they  used 
to  have  on  the  waterfront?  Have  500  woiken 
show  up  at  some  candy  store  or  something? 
And  then  have  the  en^loyen  go  down  in 
their  trucks  and  say,  Tou.  you.  you,  you  and 
you  an  carpenten.  BOp  In  the  truck!' 

"The  hiring  hall  provides  the  people  with 
the  competency  and  skOls  to  perform  a 
certain  type  of  work.  It  brings  them  to- 
gether, so  that  a  contractor  can  grab  a 
phone  and  say.  Bey  I,  need  40  guys  on  my 
job  tomorrow." 

The  hiring  hall  system  also  lies  at  the 
heart  of  another  problem  in  the  building 
trades— the  power  of  the  labor  union  offl- 
cen,  and  tiie  dependence  on  them  by 
worken. 

Many  national  building  trade  leaders  in- 
sist then  to  too  mueh  local  autonomy  in 
their  local  unions,  with  local  leaden — 
nervous  about  their  own  n-electlonr— giving 
in  too  eaafiy  to  a  new  breed  of  construction 
worker  who  wanta  "mon  now."  Theee 
leaden  say  larger-else  bargaining  units  an 
needed  to  bring  stability  to  the  Industry. 
Othera  say  an  annual  wage  to  needed  to 
promote  stabHtty. 

Roundtable  memben  tend  to  agree  with 
the  suggestion  for  larger  bargaining  units, 
since  they  place  man  confidence  In  the 
"reaaonahteneas"  of  the  International  preai- 
denta  than  In  the  rank  and  file. 

me  construction  industry  alao  to  affected 
by  another  problem— growing  vldenoe  be- 
tween competing  unions  and  against  non- 
union contractors.  When  nonunion  oon- 
traeton have  tried  to  move  into  the  bigger 
Jobs  until  now  "tseenred"  for  the  unions, 
they  have  encountered  threata.  aabotage  of 
equ^mient.  Illegal  mass  picketing  and 
violence. 

Violenoe  has  almost  reach  epidemic  pro- 
portions In  South  Florida,  as  nonunion  oon- 
traeton han  puahed  to  participate  in  a 
building  boom.  For  exanq>le,  R.  D.  Hall.  88.  a 
nonunion  ICIiunl  contractor,  tdd  tu  he  has 
been  repeatedly  threatened  and  had  hto 
equipment  damaged.  Describing  one  inci- 
dent when  hto  oonq>any  was  laying  pipe  on 
an  otherwtn  iintonland  project.  Hall  aaid. 

"About  300  men  swarmed  in  and  hit  my 
cnw.  We  had  eight  men  waridng  edth  three 
trucks,  an  equipment  trailer,  a  ditching 
machine  and  a  back-loader.  Theee  men  qillt 
into  groups  with  each  taking  a  truck  or  a 
piece  of  equipment  like  It  was  all  plannsd. 
Tbey  broke  up  the  trucks,  shooting  baUet 
holae  throvgh  the  engines 

-"Tliey  set  one  trewrtilng  machine  on  fin.  - 
broke  wlndahldds  and  aiashed  tires.  They. 
wen  throwing  rocks  and  wan  ermed  with 
pick  handlee,  crow  ben.  and  two  guya  had 
pistols.  And  all  of  thto  toOk  place  In  the  mat- 
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ter  ot  tbr«e  to  four  minutes  and  they  krere 
back  In  their  ears  and  taking  off." 

(rtom  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  16,  1^12] 
LsaoB's  Vux^BtT  Woau>:  Bia  Momst 
GOBBUpnoN — vm  . 

(By  Haynes  Johnson  and  Nlek  Kotaj 

Richard  Nell  and  his  family  are  Irj  the 
labor  union  business.  It  Is  a  life  of  big  nioney 
surrounded  by  violence.  I 

Ndl  Is  president  of  Zjocal  675,  Interna*  tonal 
Union  of  Operating  Knglneers  In  Fort  Lau- 
derdale. Fla.  Xjut  year  the  eo-year-old  labor 
official  received  a  salary  ot  941.056  and  t  Uow- 
ancea  of  $6,232.  HS  drives  a  Cadillac,  ps  d  for 
by  the  unton.  He  on^ns  two  acres  of  Ian  I  In  a 
booming  Florida  development;  the  inlon 
•old  m»i^  the  Und  for  |1  per  acre  and  good 
and  valuable  serrloes."  HS  took  his  w1  :e  on 
a  European  vacation  flnancwl  by  the  i  nlon. 

His  entire  family  profits  from  his  inlon 
business.  NeU's  son.  William,  earned  at  least 
68,893  In  commissions  last  year  sailing  1  isur- 
ance  to  Local  e76'8  vartous  health  and  wti- 
fare  plana,  of  which  President  Nell  Is  trmtee. 
Son  wmiam  has  a  second  business,  rei  ting 
heavy  construction  equipment.  His  cusi  sm- 
ors  Include  contractors  hoping  to  avoid  1  kbor 
trouble  with  his  father's  union.  Presllent 
Nell's  daughter  has  also  served  the  fa  nOy 
business,  working  In  the  union  hall  i  s  a 
paid  secretary. 

Richard  Nell  and  his  1.8M-memt>er  ui  Hon 
are  deeply  tnvtflved  In  the  violent  worlc  of 
Florida  construction,  where  union  fl(  hts 
union  to  control  Job  turf — and  where  unl  ins 
employ  guerrilla  warfare  to  stop  proji  cts 
manned  by  nonunion  workers. 

Five  times  In  the  last  two  years.  Florda 
courts  have  ordered  Nell's  union  to  absl  kin 
from  further  labor  violence — to  stop  desti  Dy- 
ing construction  equipment  and  beating  up 
other  workers.  A  Jury  declared  that  L  ical 
676  and  Its  International  union  shared  re- 
sponslbUlty  for  the  beating  that  a  Local  676 
member  gave  one  union  member.  The  Jury 
awarded  the  man  61.2  million  in  damigea 
after  hearing  teetlmony  that  Nell  umI 
ordered  his  men  "to  tear  'em  up"  and  tliat 
the  International  union  failed  to  Interven  >  to 
prevent  a  well-planned  construction  site  i  lot. 

Nell  recently  was  convicted  of  trylni  to 
bribe  a  Florida  coimty  official.  He  assa  sed 
union  members  to  pay  his  attorney's  fee  i. 

Within  his  own  union  Ntil  wields  a  h<  avy 
hand.  Some  members  of  Local  678  have  o  im- 
plalned  to  federal  authorities  that  they  are 
rtlffn-lm*"***^  a^dnst  In  work  referrals  by 
the  union  hiring  hall  because  they  are  In  <  Is- 
favor  with  the  union  leadership.  One  mem- 
ber who  teetlded  In  the  damage  suit 
fined  $460  by  the  union  for  refusing  to 
cuss  his  testimony  beforehand  with  Nell 
the  union's  lawyer. 

We  started  looking  Into  Richard  N 
private  and  public  life  because  his 
was  brought  up  by  virtually  every  person 
Interviewed  In  the  Florida  construction 
dustry.  We  found  that  the  activities  of  Nell 
and  his  union  serve  to  lllustrats  fui  da- 
mental  oonoems  about  the  state  of  the 
unions  today — concerns  about  the  mUui  >  of 
union  power  and  about  the  Imperfect  j  x>c- 
esses  ot  union  democracy. 

The  ethical  atmosphere  In  some  u  ion 
and  the  status  of  union  democracy  cai  not 
be  Judged  fairly  In  a  moralistic  vacuuz  i  or 
from  a  comfortable  perch  in  the  whlte-o  liar 
world.  Abuses  of  raw  union  power  come  put 
of  a  relatively  recent  and  violent  hlstori  In 
which  unions  fought  their  way  Into  eztstepce 
and  still  struggle  against  their  enei 
Vlcdenee  wasnt  Invented  by  the  labor  unli 
it  Is  only  35  years  since  Heory  Vofd'B 
pommtfled  workers  in  Detroit's  battle  of 
Rouge. 

Big.  tough  Blohard  Nell,  who  grew  vji  in 
the  depression  In  West  Vlrflnto  eoal 
country.  buUt  his  Florida  union  almoat 
scratch — starting  from  a  time  when  tiost 
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Florida  oonatructlon  workers  were  unom- 
nlaed  and  poorly  paid.  Now  Nell  and  other 
norlda  buUdlng  tradesmen  see  a  revival  of 
nonunion  construction  as  threatening  the 
gains  tttey  have  won.  Nell  Shows  visitors 
photos  of  the  battered  faces  of  his  own  mem- 
bers to  nimtrate  that  they  have  takan  pun- 
ishment aa  well  as  given  it. 

Nell  beUeves  thousands  of  low-paid  Cuban 
workM*  provide  tmfMr  competition  to  tuolon 
construction  workers  and  should  be  relocated 
around  the  oountry  rather  than  concentrated 
in  aoutSi  Flodds. 

In  an  interview,  Nell  responded  to  vmrloui 
crltlelsms  against  htm:  Ris  conviction  for 
attempting  to  bribe  a  county  official  was  "a 
frame  up."  The  union  members  paid  his 
attorney  feee  In  the  case  "because  we  ball 
each  other  out  of  problems."  He  buys  the 
union's  Insurance  from  his  son  "because  he 
knows  the  business  and  helps  uS  buy  good 
policies"  He  doesnt  help  his  son  get  crane 
rental  business  from  union  contractors.  The 
union  gave  him  two  acree  of  land,  which  he 
says  is  worth  more  than  $30,000  today,  be- 
cause he  had  discovered  a  choice  IS-acre 
resort  site,  but  let  the  union  buy  It  rather 
than  Just  buying  It  for  himself. 

Violence  In  the  blue-collar  workplace  Is 
largely  shielded  from  much  of  a  nation  that 
only  rarely  sees  it  described  in  the  news 
media. 

The  nation  did  get  a  rare  look  Inside  the 
seamier,  brutal  world  of  some  unions  16 
years  ago,  courtesy  of  the  Senate  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations. 

With  the  glare  of  television  cameras  fo- 
cused on  union  hoodlums  and  their  partners 
from  organized  crime,  the  AFL-CIO  exjMlled 
the  Teamsters,  the  International  Longshore- 
men's Association  and  several  other  unions. 
In  the  wake  of  the  Senate  hearings.  Congress 
in  1969  passed  the  Landrum-Grlffln  Act,  de- 
signed to  expoee  union  corruption  and  to 
protect  the  rights  of  Individual  labor  union 
members. 

The  law  required  unions  to  file  a  public 
record  of  their  finances.  It  prohibited  per- 
sons foimd  guilty  of  certain  crimes  from 
holding  imlon  office.  And  it  sought.  In  a 
worker  bill  of  rights,  to  prevent  union  lead- 
ers from  taking  arbitrary  actions  against 
their  members. 

Today,  meet  labor  leaders  angrily  protest 
that  labor  crime  is  Judged  more  critically 
than  similar  business  crime.  At  least  six 
international  union  presidents,  in  addition 
to  AFL-GIO  President  George  Meany,  told 
vut  the  same  story:  that  more  bank  em- 
ployees  annually  are  convicted  of  robbing 
the  till  than  are  union  employees.  Union 
lead«s,  they  also  say,  are  unfairly  criticised 
for  enjoying  life  styles  that  are  publicly 
accepted  as  the  fruits  of  accomplishment 
for  their  counterparts  in  business, 
"a  dbao  lbttes  now" 

Whatever  the  extent  of  corruption  and 
undemocratic  rule  In  unions,  it  Is  clear  that 
labor's  leadership  has  little  inclination  to 
deal  with  them. 

Meany  and  most  of  his  ranking  interna- 
tional presidents  who  sit  on  the  AFL-GIO 
Executive  Council  disclaim  any  responsibil- 
ity for  dealing  with  dishonest  or  undemo- 
cratic unionism.  They  contend  (although 
others  strongly  disagree)  that  the  Landrum- 
Qriffln  Act  rdieved  them  of  the  authority  to 
maintain  union  integrity. 

Furthermore.  Meany  and  the  others  argue 
that  demands  for  union  democracy  have  been 
carried  too  far,  making  it  impossible  for  na- 
tional labor  leaders  to  discipline  rebellious 
or  dishonest  local  leaders. 

Officially,  the  labor  federation  now  plays 
no  role  at  all  in  malntalnbig  union  integrity. 
The  AFL-CIO's  Sthlcal  Practices  Committee, 
created  when  widespread  publicity  eauaad  a 
furor  about  corruption  In  the  1050s.  has  not 
held  a  meeUng  in  years. 

Here  is  what  the  Ubor  leaders  told  us  In 
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tape-recorded  Interviews  about  union  respon- 
slblUty: 

Leonard  Woodcock,  president  of  the  United 
Aato  Workers:  "The  instlnotlv*  tradition  of 
the  labor  movement  is  that  It's  not  our  Job 
to  clean  up  eoiTuptioB.  It's  sort  of  traditional 
that  we  don't  cooperate  with  government  on 
those  things,  because  government  to  some 
extent  Is  the  perennial  enemy  .  .  . 

"The  union  most  charged  with  comipttoa 
is  ths  strongeet  in  terms  of  numbers — the 
Teamsters — and  it  certainly  has  been  no 
handicap  to  them  In  their  effective  function- 
ing as  a  trade  union  force.  The  fact  that,  In 
'influential  ruling  circles.'  the  UAW  U  given 
a  clean  bill  of  health  doesn't  help  us  when 
it  comes  down  to  a  eranoh  over  eome  baelo 
matter." 

Xdward  Carlough,  pi^esident  of  the  Sheet 
Metal  Workers  Union:  "I  dont  want  anybody 
interfering  In  my  union  and  rm  not  going  to 
interfere  In  anyone  else's." 

AFL-CIO  Prssident  Meany:  "We  had  this 
ethics  committee.  It's  more  or  less  a  dead 
letter  now.  LaDdnun-OrUBn  practieally  ren- 
dered otir  machinery  obsolete. 

"Now,  to  think  we  oould  police  the  imlons 
Is  absolute  nonsense.  We  don't  have  a  police 
force.  I  don't  suppose  youll  ever  eliminate 
crime  or  corruption,  but  you  try  to  keep  your 
standards  high.  And  I  think,  by  and  large, 
the  trade  union  movement  is  better  now  than 
It  was  6,  10  or  16  years  ago." 

Joseph  Belme,  president.  Communication 
Workers  of  America:  "Tm  certain  the  AFL- 
CIO  Ethical  Practlcee  Committee  would  meet 
If  somebody  brought  up  an  ethical  qiiestlon. 
Now,  when  no  questions  arise,  the  committee 
doesnt  meet." 

"to   MX.  BK  WAS  JUST  A  CaOOK" 

with  very  few  exceptions,  organized  labor's 
top  leaders  either  defend  or  refuse  to  criticlas 
those  few  confederates  who  have  been  found 
guilty  of  betraying  their  own  members. 

We  interviewed  the  labor  imlon  presidents 
at  a  tlOM  when  James  R.  Hoffa  dropped  In  to 
pay  them  visits  during  an  AFL-OIO  Execu- 
tive Committee  meeting  in  Bal  Harbour,  Fla. 
The  former  Teamsters  preaident  had  Just 
been  released  from  prieon.  where  he  served 
terms  for  attempted  Jury  rigging  and  mall 
fraud  in  connection  with  misuse  of  his  mem- 
bers' pension  funds. 

Sheet  Bletal  Workers  Prssident  Carlough 
exclaimed:  "Did  yoa  see  Jimmy  in  the  tobby 
this  morning?  Didnt  he  look  great?  Rrom  all 
that  I  know  ahoot  It,  Jim  Hoffa  shouldn't 
have  spent  that  time  in  the  pen." 

Of  the  leaders  we  Intei  Hewed,  only  Oom- 
munlcattons  Worken  Freddant  Belme  criti- 
daed  Hoffa,  saying:  "To  me  he  was  Just  a 
crook  who  got  caught  and  went  to  Jail." 

Most  AFIf-OIO  board  members  also  were 
warm  in  their  praise  for  the  United  Mine 
Workers  President  W.  A.  (Tony)  Boyle,  who 
was  having  his  troubles  with  the  law.  Boyle's 
union  has  been  found  guilty  of  Improperly 
falling  to  Invest  Its  pensions'  funds  and  of 
making  Illegal  contributions  to  the  1968  prss- 
identlal  campaign.  It  still  faces  charges  of 
imlon  election  fraud  and  of  dlctatorlally 
bedding  meet  UMW  districts  In  trusteeship. 
Two  local  UMW  officials  are  among  those 
charged  with  the  murder  of  Boyle  opponent 
Joeeph  TablMiskl. 

Of  the  presidents  we  Interviewed,  only 
John  Lyons,  preaident  of  the  Iron  Workers, 
would  crltldae  Boyle  and  his  union.  "Con- 
tinuing all  those  trusteeships  was  wrong." 
he  said.  "The  system  of  using  retired  people 
to  Tote  is  wrong.  Keeping  that  pension  money 
in  the  bank  without  drawing  Interest  Is  out- 
rageous." 

The  soUdartty  of  labor'k  top  leaders  with 
the  embattled  Boyle  was  symb^tasd  In  recent 
weeks  n^ien  Tsamsterv  nealdent  Frank  Flts- 
stnuDona  and  AVIi-CIO  CouUMi  Bobart  Mayer 
(a  Msany  son-in-law)  bo«h  want  on  tbs 
board  of  tha  UMW-owned  Hattoaal  Bank  of 
Washington.  | 
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■Dsncsut  or 

m  i^ralsing  Boyle  and  «*«"^«— '"g  hia  orlt- 
ioe.  Steti  Worken  Piwldant  X.  W.  Abrt  ex- 
prsssed  attitudes  held  by  many  Wbor  leaders. 
"X  don't  buy  it  when  a  lot  ^  outsiders  get 
a  sudden  great  interest  In  the  activities  of 
the  labor  movement,"  said  Abtf . 

If  labors  top  national  leaders  are  suspl- 
ctous  of  "outsiders"  who  crusade  critical  cf 
some  Insiders:  those  In  the  ranks  who  rettal 
against  their  leaden.  Again.  Abel  mprnaees  a 
commonly  hdd  viewpoint: 

"I  think  Landram-OrUBn  makaa  It  most 
difficult  to  do  an  efltetlve  Job  of  leadership. 
It  eneomiages  Irresponsible  dissidents  to 
shoot  everyUUng  down  ... 

'Td  like  to  see  denraeracy  easrdaed  to  the 
fullest  In  our  union  or  any  other  imlon.  tout 
democracy  in  the  labor  movement,  as  In 
various  ssgmenta  of  life,  can  be  oairled  to 
an  extreme." 

■zeoutlvea  from  big  buslnese  tend  to  agree 
about  "too  much"  union  democracy.  OOeials 
of  General  Beotrlo,  the  three  ois^  auto 
manufaeturen,  Amarlean  Telephoos  and 
TMegn^h  and  other  major  oorporatlons  also 
complained  about  how  local  leaden  and  rank- 
and-file  memben  exsrclee  their  voloe  In  tm- 
lon  affairs.  That  voloe  has  been  Incrsaslngly 
\ised  to  reject  contracts  or  to  express  strong 
resentment  of  national  labor  unlco  leaden, 
as  well  as  management. 

m  contrast  to  these  views  from  big  labor 
and  big  management,  we  heard  different  pra- 
tesU  tnm  rank-and-file  worksn  and  from 
those  who  ssek  labor  union  refonn.  They 
contend  that  the  Landrum-OrUBn  law,  guar- 
anteeing freedom  from  labor  *'«"*-'^.  is  not 
enforced  by  the  Labco'  Department,  that  the 
AFL-OIOIs  leadership  has  "copped  out"  on 
Its  responslbflttlsB  maiw^j^  union  Integ- 
rt^  and  that  the  rights  of  ths  indlvldaal 
working  man  are  Infringed  iipon  by  both 
management  and  labor. 

"NO  snm  or  auwos" 


These  are  some  of  the  general  complaints 
we  hsard: 

Clarice  Fsldman,  an  attorney  fc8-  Miners 
for  Democracy,  which  Is  challenging  the 
United  Mine  Worken  leadership:  "Big  labor 
and  big  businsas  have  identical  Interests  In 
pnventing  union  democracy.  Democracy 
takea  time  to  work  Its  wHI.  It's  simpler  to 
work  it  out  at  the  top." 

Sen.  Robert  Orlflin  (R-Mloh.) ,  coauthor  of 
the  Landrum-ChrUBn  Act:  "This  law  in  no 
way  relieves  the  vnlons  ci  any  responsibili- 
ties to  keep  their  honsss  In  order.  We  have 
lacked  cooperation  by  the  unions  and  en- 
fMvement  by  the  Labor  Department.  Every 
administration,  including  this  one.  has  been 
ttmld  and  reluctant  to  enforce  the  law.  Ihey 
havs  very  carefuUy  selected  people  to  admin- 
ister the  law  that  labor  U  not  going  to  be 
unhappy  with." 

H.  W.  Benson,  a  worker  and  editor  of  Union 
Democraey  in  AeUon:  "I  would  say  that 
things  an  no  better  today  In  the  Ubor  move- 
ment than  they  wen  at  the  time  of  the 
MeOleUan  hearings.  Then  are  absolutely  no 
signs  of  change." 

Herbert  HIU.  labor  dhector  of  the  HAAOP: 
"With  a  few  exceptions,  you  have  a  system- 
atic pattern  when  ths  leadenhlp  of  mdons 
vliAates  the  demoentle  rights  of  nnloa  mem- 
ben that  an  suppossd  to  be  guaranteed  by 
law." 

"Payotb  an  eptdsmlo  and  a  way  of  life," 
aald  a  earner  Justice  Department  attorney, 
deecrlbing  coUnalve  arrangemenU  between 
labor  oOeials  and  oontracton  in  the  con- 
struction industry.  "Oontracton  JiHt  write 
thsm  off  as  a  normal  oost  of  doing  business." 

Justice  Department  offlelals  sgne.  how- 
ever, with  the  complaint  of  union  leaden 
that  the  iUegal  participation  of  the  ■ — —ins 
mnr  m  union  comipUon  too  often  goes  nn- 
Bottoed. 

"Fm  troubled  about  whether  then  is 
equity  In  the  way  ve  treat  certain  praotkses 
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in  businsss  or  In  the  tralons.*'  says  <»s  Jus- 
tice Departmsnt  ofllotal. 

"We  make  vhrtuaUy  aa  our  bribery  cases 
against  the  union  official,  not  the  business- 
man who  handed  out  the  brllw.  That's  the 
way  we  get  our  cases.  The  employer  eomee  In 
after  he  gets  scared  or  tired  of  paying  off 
In  the  course  of  the  Investigation,  he 
acquires  Immunity,  but  the  union  guy  goes 
to  JaU.  .  .  .  And  Vt%  usually  vsry  difficult  to 
^•ttngulsh  between  a  bribe  being  offend 
by  the  contractor  or  extorted  by  tbs  imlan 
offidal." 

TTie  bitterness  of  labor  officials  about  one- 
way Justice  is  raflected  toy  President  AbM: 

"It  frlpee  me  that  the  poor  of  a 

who  accepts  the  bribe  Is  always  the 

one  who  goes  to  JaU.  How  can  a  guy  accept 

a  bribe  unless  some of  a offen 

to  bribe  hlmT" 

But  a  Labor  Department  investlflator  who 
ksqie  track  of  violence  In  the  oonstruotlon 
industXT  Mtys:  "I  dont  blame  the  ocntno- 
t<»s  for  paying  off.  We  oant  proteet  thstr 
equipment  from  being  destroyed." 
"noboot  wnx  ADioT  rr~ 
In  investigating  problems  In  the  Florida 
construction  Industry,  we  found  few  union- 
ized oontracton  who  wen  willing  to  be  Inter- 
viewed "on  the  record."  An  exception  was 
P.  A.  Prendergast,  a  Fort  Lauderdale  con- 
tractor  who  employs  union  labor  and  for 
yean  has  been  batUlng  with  Richard  NeU's 
Local  676. 

"All  the  oontracton  an  having  dUBooI- 
tles,"  says  Pnndergast.  "but  most  ctfdlhem 
ara  afraid  to  stand  iq>  and  fight.  Thais  an 
a  lot  of  payoffs  going  on  In  this  Industry  but 
nobody  win  admit  It  exoept  to  his  fsUow 
contractors.  'Ihe  TBO.  has  been  Investigating 
and  they  cant  get  anybody  to  talk." 

The  Florida  contractor  tdd  us  that  ^""^ 
of  his  fellow  oontracton  rent  equipment 
fMm  MeU^  son  In  order  to  avoid  labor 
trouble.  It  was  Rvndergastls  general  sirnsr- 
intendent  who  wss  beaten  up,  and  who  won 
the  81.25  mOIlon  Jury  award  from  the  local 
and  international  union. 

"They've  threatened  to  run  us  out  of  busi- 
ness," says  Prendergast,  who  ^^wpln*"!  that 
Nell  has  refused  to  siqiply  him  with  equip- 
ment openton  to  do  work  on  Jobe  <n>poeedtor 
the  union. 

"We  have  armed  guards  on  our  ptojeots  be- 
cause we  keep  getting  threateneC^  Prender- 
gast said.  "I've  had  five  equipment  rlos 
"sanded'  within  ths  last  year  and  a  half.  They 
pour  sand  Into  the  place  when  you  put  the 
oil.  It  Just  freeses  the  engine  and  ruins  It 
so  you  have  to  pun  It  out  and  have  It  oisr- 
hauled.  It  oosts  $6,000  apisoe  to  repair  them, 
plus  deUy  to  the  Job.  Then  has  bssn  nothing 
but  grief  down  hen." 

Nell   said    in    an    Interview:    "We    never 

bombed  his  machines.  I  dont  say  then  aren't 

yhlngs    done,    but    we    dldnt    bother    his 

«"*fi*'>"*s,  iMcause  we  knew  we  would  be 

fingered  for  it." 

A  Justice  Department  attorney  said  a 
grand  Jury  Investigation  Into  vlolenoe  In- 
volving Local  676  ooll  speed  because  witnanss 
Infused  to  testify.  One  woman  told  Investl- 
gaton  she  wotildnt  testify  "because  they 
would  shoot  my  eyes  out  at  800  yards." 

Robert  Geor^ne.  secretary-tressurer  of  the 
An/-CIO  building  trades  department,  de- 
scribed for  us  various  fwms  of  oonxqptlon  In 
the  construction  Industry,  which  he  says  be- 
come ImpcHtant  only  when  they  threaten  the 
union's  ability  to  compete: 

"TTiey'n  Just  payoff-t^  things.  In  other 
words,  you  have  a  big  Job  and  yon  dont 
want  union  problems  so  yon  ssy  you're  going 
to  put  this  steward  on  that^  got  nothtag 
to  do.  Heli  a  nutlvs  of  ths  buslnen  agenS 
or  a  friend  or  somsthlng  like  that.  So  he 
voes  on  a  )ob  sad  just  walks  siound  *»vi  |g 
being  paid  $800  or  $800  a  week.  These  ars 
eome  of  the  thln^  ws  hare  to  eliminate. 
"Tou  talk  about  euriupUon.  Take  f«n>t  of 
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thoee  missile  sttee  and  thlnos  that  have  bMn 
bimtonr  the  last  10  «rS^J2::  SSe^ 
butfness  agsnt  hss  soppossdly  been  holding 
^  the  oontraetor.  Wsu,  It  never  would  have 
nappened  if  the  contractor  dldnt  let  ttwm 
do  It  In  the  flnt  plaee  ...  It  was  allowed 
to  happen  and  it  mushitMmed.  -^"^ 

"Well.  In  order  to  change  It.  you  have  cot 
J^^^  "•**  '<"  change.  If  nobody  was 
getting  hurt  and  everybody  waa  doing  fine 
you  wo^dnt  even  worry  about  it.  But  It's 
not  that  way  today.  Nonunion  people  an 

™.!if J2J!?'*i^?  ^^  «»»* »«»  »»»»y» 

union  beftav.  They're  coming  in  on  sacivd 
^ound.  Now,  you've  got  to  show  your  people 
if  they  don't  straighten  up.  they  are  not 
going  to  have  a  Job."  «-         j  uu* 

h^^^f^J^-'**""""""'  «»™Pt  Poww  In  the 
ouUdlng  trades  costs  consumen  dearly  Vet- 
eran Justice  Department  Uwyen  say  they 
have  wrestled  for  yean  with  famUy  dvnastlsa 
in  the  buUdlng  trades  that  donUnate  con- 
structton  In  entire  states. 

Peter  Weber,  former  businsss  manager  of 
New  Jersey  Local  838  of  the  Opentlng  En- 
gineers, for  example,  was  convicted  of  ac- 
cepting bribes  from  oontracton  and  forcing 
them  to  subcontract  work  to  his  friends.  Jus- 
tice Department  officials  say  Weber  doubled 
the  cost  of  pipeline  over  that  In  surrounding 
eutes— a  cost  tiitlmatdy  passed  on  to  oon- 
Bumers  of  natural  gas.  Weber  went  to  prison. 
His  brother  now  runs  the  union. 

"The  guy  fighting  for  democracy  In  a  union 
has  enormous  odds  against  him,"  says  a  Jus- 
tice Department  lawyer  -r^^allTiing  In  imlon 
problems.  "The  guys  who  come  in  here  for 
help  usuaUy  walk  out  disappointed.  The  fed- 
eral government  doesnt  have  the  tools  The 
individual  uiUon  member  doean't  have  the 
money  to  get  a  lawyer.  Anyway,  moat  labor 
law  QMCiallsto  work  either  for  the  uniona 
or  management. 

"People  In  the  union  are  afnld  to  join  him. 
He  really  has  very  few  remedies.  It  is  very  in- 
frequent that  a  weu-entrenched  Incumbent 
gets  turned  out  of  office." 

Within  the  labor  union  movement  there 
to  continuous  debate  about  how  much  de- 
mocracy can  be  permitted  and  stiu  aUow 
the  union  to  achieve  its  purpoee.  For  exam- 
ple. Steelworken  President  Abel  argues  that 
John  L.  Lewto  needed  to  put  virtuaUy  all  the 
local  United  Mine  Worken  district  under 
trusteeships  yean  ago  to  prsvent  weak  and 
unstable  unions  from  bidng  destroysd  by 
their  enemies.  Yet.  reform  factions  In  the 
UMW  contend  that  the  continuation  of 
these  trusteeships  over  many  yean  grad- 
ually snuffed  out  democracy  to  the  nm^n 

The  fight  for  union  democracy  to  heated  to- 
day In  aiu>ther  historic  dd  union,  the  In- 
ternational Ladles  Garment  Workers.  Mem- 
ben  of  the  union  are  mostly  ^omen.  toiarks 
and  Puerto  Rlcans,  yet  virtually  aU  ths  ott- 
cen  are  white  men  who  built  the  union  yean 
ago. 

AFL-Preeldent  Meany  Udd  us  ha  had  In- 
quired into  thto  situation  and  sattofisd  hlm- 
B^  that  the  woman  dont  want  to  run  for 
office  and  "the  blacks  are  not  represented 
because  they  dont  get  the  votes— they  dont 
tryor  anything  else."  But  recent  Labor  De- 
partment decisions  tsU  another  story 

'^Jl  !it52?  D«P«tment  raoentty  overturned 
°°*  T^^^  election  on  grounds  that  mscn- 
ben  were  denied  their  democratic  rights. 

m  another  ILQWU  oast,  the  lAbor  De- 
partment ruled  that  ths  unions  constitution 
prevented  demoentle  tieetlcn  oonteste  and 
that  the  union  fflegaUy  prevented  a  group  of 
black  chaUengen  from  appearing  on  the  bal- 
lot, distributing  can^Mdgn  lltenture  and 
exercising  other  poutlcal  nghta. 

lAbcr  editor  Benson  contends  that  liberal 
Demoonte'  dependency  upon  organised  labor 
robe  the  union  nfOrmer  of  hto  best  potential 
aay.  "A  couple  of  guys  go  to  a  Uberal  senator 

and  t<U  hhn  they're  getting  .••  says 

Benson.  "He  listens  to  them,  and  says  'you^s 
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right.  This  U  terrible.'  But  be  welgba  tb< 
problem  against  all  the  good,  work  labor  dc 
on  legislation  and  In  helping  elect  Ul 
like  blmseU.  He  balances  the  two  factors 
does  nothing. 

"I  don't  oare  where  a  labor  leader  et&nc 
on  Martin  Luther  King  or  the  United  Na^ 
tlons.  The  acid  test  ot  tlxM  leader  Is  wh*i 
happens  when  someone  gets  up  to  opi 
htm.  What  he  does  when  be  Is  challei 
determines  whether  honesty  and  d< 
prevail  for  the  working  man.  It's  oruol 
Important   for    that    working   man    and 
should  be  for  all  of  us.  The  labor  movesn< 
plays  a  special  role  In  our  society  as  a  d^ 
fender  of  democracy.  If  that  institution 
self  can't   maintain  democracy,  we  are 
rough  shape." 

In   the   final   analysis,  Unions   are   wl 
their  members  make  of  them. 

Members  of  Local  675  of  the  Operat 
Engineers  voted  Richard  Nell  his  si 
salary,  his  free  land,  his  fancy  car,  his  E\ 
pean  vacation  and  his  legal  defenoe  fi 
"Nell  has  a  sizeable  hard  core  of  foUowc 
that  will  vote  him  anything  he  wants,"  aays^ 
a  federal  investigator.  "Most  members  of 
most  unions  don't  attend  the  meetings  where 
decisions  are  made  that  affect  their  lives." 
But  It  takes  a  brave  man  to  fight  a  hirlng- 
hall  system  in  which  the  union  boss  may  de- 
cide who  works  and  does  not  work.  Many 
would-be  labor  reformers  have  found  that 
the  price  for  union  democracy  is  high,  and 
It  may  be  too  high  for  a  man  trying  to  sup- 
port his  family. 

Take  Frank  Schonfeld.  a  New  York  offlcial 
In  the  Painters  Union.  Schonfeld  became 
secretary-treasurer  of  District  Council  9  of  i 
the  Painters  Union  after  a  long  fight  with] 
his  predecessor  who  was  accused,  but  not 
convicted  of,  accepting  (800,000  in  brit 
from  painting  contractors.  The  contract 
pleaded  guilty  to  the  charges.  Schonfeld  an( 
his  fellows  also  had  to  wreot  control  of  th^ 
union  district  from  its  International  Pr« 
dent  S.  Frank  Raftery.  who  placed  the  dls| 
trlct  under  trusteeablp. 

In  dloaolvlng  the  trusteeship  and  orderlt 
a  federally  supervised  election  of  union  of^ 
fleers,  VS.  District  Judge  Marvin   Frankc 
painted  a  classic  picture  of  union  corruptic 
Judge    Prsnkel    ruled    that    Schonfelt 
predeeesaor,  ttartln  Barbaoh.  had  betrayi 
the  membership,  governed  repreaelvely, 
nored    democratic    procedures,   perpetual 
his  dynasty  by  Illegal  dectlon  practices,  ei- 
gaged  in  election  flaud,  Ulegally  used  unloj 
discipline  machinery  to  ptinlsh   Schonfeld 
and  other  opponeats.  blackllBtad  oppoi 
from  employment  and  permitted  employ^ 
to  Tldate  the  union  contract. 

Judge  ntmkel  ruled  further  tiMt  Int 
national  President  Raftery  had  Unprope^y 
dtemiflBed  comidalnts  against  Barbach  wit  i- 
out  granting  flohonfeld  and  other  opponez  's 
a  hearing.  The  Judge  ruled  that  the  trust  e 
appointed  by  Raftery  had  taken  no  aotl<  a 
to  stop  corruption  and  restore  democracy  a 
the  union.  He  criticized  Raftery  and  tl  e 
trustee  for  lastalllng  Baitiacb,  then  und  >r 
indictment,  back  In  *  position  of  union  ai  - 
thorlty. 

Altbough  that  ooort  opinion  was  issui  d 
five  years  ago  and  Schonfeld  was  electi  1. 
many  of  the  same  issues  are  still  unresolT^. 
Raftery  still  seeks  to  put  the  district 
trusteeship. 

We  visited  vltb  Schonfeld  and  a 
of  his  supportea  as  they  prepared  to  ei 
else  a  newly  won  right — the  eleotlon  of 
fleers  to  administer  the  union's  vast 
slon  fund. 

"Hie  pension  fund  issue  has  become  a 
clal    one    In   union    reform.    Th< 
workers   have   lost   their   pulsions 
pension    funds    have    been   mMiandledl 
union  officials,  and  legislation  has  been 
troduoed    In    Congress    to    better    prot 
workers'  beneflts. 
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EXTENSIONS  OE  REMARKS 

(ftam  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  17. 1972] 
Union  Ratio  or  Wobkos  Tuxb  as 

EooMOicT  Rnas — ^IX 

(By  Haynes  Johnson  and  Nick  Kots) 

From  the  back  alleys  of  M«^p>.^.  garbage 

routes  to  the  baek  wards  of  New  York  publle 

hospitals,  a  new  kind  of  union  militancy  Is 

reaching  a  responsive  audience. 

Thouaiinda  of  public  employees,  many  of 
them  poor,  are  Joining  labor  unions  for  the 
flnt  tims. 

"Black  people  wouldn't  be  anywhere  if  it 
wasnt  for  this  union."  says  Mrs.  Edward 
Butler,  8S.  a  nurse's  aide  at  New  York's  Belle- 
vue  Hospital.  "We  now  get  a  lunch  hour,  a 
decent  white  uniform,  a  raise  in  pay.  a  chance 
for  professional  advanoement.  We  are  treated 
like  human  beings.  Ws  are  really  working  for 
a  living  Instead  ctf  slaving." 

Mrs.  Butler  is  a  member  of  the  American 
Federation  of  State.  County  and  Munic^ial 
Employees  (AlXr-OIO),  the  fastest-growing 
union  in  the  eountry.  This  union  has  doubled 
In  size  the  last  six  years  to  636.000  members. 
moving  it  from  18th  to  6th  largest  of  all  AFL- 
CIO  unions. 

Its  growth  is  not  typical  of  the  labor  union 
movement  today,  for  the  AFSCME  is  growing 
by  1,000  members  a  week  at  a  time  when  or- 
ganized labor's  total  membership  ts  virtually 
stagnant  and  unions  represent  an  ever  de- 
clining minority  of  the  work  force.  Fewer 
than  one  in  four  American  workers  belong  to 
unions. 

Many  of  the  largest  old-line  unions  such 
as  the  Steel  Workers  and  Machinists  are  los- 
ing members,  and  small  unions  are  faced  with 
threats  of  Insolvency.  With  new  members 
hard  to  find,  as  many  as  fotir  or  flve  Intema- 
tionid  unions  are  seeking — in  bitter  and 
sometimes  bloody  Jurisdictional  warfare — to 
organise  the  same  worker. 

Organised  labor  is  painfully  aware  that  its 
membership  is  weak  In  the  fastest  growing 
parts  of  the  economy — wholesale  and  retail 
sales,  government,  services  of  aU  kinds  and 
the  Insmrance.  financial  and  real  estate  fields. 
Labor's  strength  has  been  concentrated  in 
areas  of  the  economy  that  are  not  growing 
rapidly  or  are  actually  declining — mining, 
tranqwrtation,  manufacturing  and  construc- 
tion. 

Furthermore,  labor  leaders  are  concerned 
that  76  per  cent  of  their  meml>ership  is  con- 
centrated in  10  large  Industrial  states,  while 
their  membership  is  weak  In  fast-growing 
areas  of  the  South  and  Southwest.  There  are 
more  labor  union  members  in  New  York 
State,  for  example,  than  in  11  Southern 
states,  indndlng  Texas. 

Union  leaders  disagree  strongly  about 
whether  the  labor  union  morement  Is  en- 
dangered by  ito  failure  to  keep  pace  with 
growth  In  the  work  force. 

Some  leaders  see  the  entire  futtue  of 
unions  threatened.  Iliey  see  organizing  as 
the  oomarstone  to  labor's  vltall^,  sense  of 
purpose  and  political  power. 

Labor  leaders  also  are  aware  that  their  in- 
creasing minority  status  in  the  work  force 
makes  them  vulneisble  to  charges  that  labor 
has  too  much  power  for  the  numbers  it  rep- 
resents. 

"IT  DOEtatT  UMAX  A  TBDrG" 

But  oonosm  about  organizing  new  workers 
is  not  exprssBsd  in  ths  executive  oflloes  of 
the  APIr^30.  Oeorgs  Meany  told  us  in  an 
interview  that  be  Is  not  worried  about  the 
declining  pereentsgs  of  union  members. 

"To  me,  it  doesat  mean  a  thing,"  Meany 
said.  "X  have  no  oonosm  about  It,  because 
the  hlstoi7  of  the  trade  union  movement 
has  shown  that  when  organised  workers  were 
a  very,  vary  ttay  psroantags  of  the  work 
force,  they  still  aoeonq>Usbad  and  did  things 
that  were  Important  for  the  entire  work 
force.  The  unorganised  portion  of  the  work 
forces  has  no  power  for  ths  simple  reason 
that  they're  not  arganlaed." 
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Lane  Kirkland.  AFIr-CIO  secretary-treas- 
urer and  a  likely  succsasor  to  Meany,  echoed 
his  leader's  ssjitlmsntt:  Trs  nsvsr  been 
very  oonoemed  about  what  proportion  of 
the  working  force  is  organised  at  any  given 
time ... 

"In  many  industrlss,  tbers  has  been  a 
declining  percentage  of  production  workers 
and  Increased  percentage  of  people  employed 
In  sales,  advertising,  clerical,  managerial  and 
research.  Well,  those  havent  been  areas  we've 
found  particularly  reeponsive  to  organiza- 
tional appeals.  Nor  have  we  felt  much  com- 
pulsion to  make  a  major  effort  at  it. 

"Frankly,  I  don't  oare  whether  the  sales- 
men are  organized.  If  they  want  to  be  or- 
ganized, flne.  If  they  don't,  I  dont  feel  any 
ideological  compulsion  to  organize  them.  I 
dont  fed  any  compulsion  to  organise  fore- 
men, plant  managers:  advertising  men,  hus- 
tlers, what  have  you." 

These  attitudes  are  not  shared  by  some 
other  labor  leaders,  who  see  organising  as 
holding  the  key  to  labor's  future. 

"I  disagree  with  Qeorge  Meany  and  Lane 
Kirkland."  ssld  8.  Rank  BaftMj,  president 
of  the  Painters  and  AUied  Trades  Union.  "My 
big  oonoem  is  the  constant  erosion  of  the 
organlasd  percentage  of  the  work  toroe. 

"Many  unions  have  lost  a  hellova  lot  of 
members,  and  maybe  we're  organizing  five  or 
six  pe<9le  Just  to  keep  one  nowadays.  In  that 
sense,  the  health,  the  financial  strength. 
and  ths  viability  of  Indivldiial  unions  are  be- 
ing challenged.  You  oant  have  the  power  and 
the  infiuenoe  and  the  drive  and  ths  virility 
that  you  have  to  have  as  a  good  hustling 
labor  organisation  if  you're  going  to  have  a 
constantly  declining  percentage  of  the 
whole." 

■OTTOic  or  TKs  i,aoinB 
The  dispute  over  organizing  goes  deeper 
than  a  mere  numbers  game.  At  its  heart,  t3ia 
disagreement  involves  how  mudi  effort, 
money  and  trouble  shooUl  bs  Uivested  to 
bring  union  beneflts  to  thoss  workers  fur- 
thest down  the  economic  ladder — the  poor 
and  minority  workers.  Ons  problem  Is  that 
such  an  effort  would  ohallange  many  uni»T>t 
to  organise  or  admit  blacks  they  have  hlstcr- 
ioally  excluded.  Another  pioblsm  is  that  even 
if  there  is  a  willingness  to  organise  the  low- 
paid  worksr,  the  expense  Is  heavy. 

Herbert  Hill,  national  labor  director  of  the 
NAACP,  eiq^reaeee  ths  view  of  many  critics 
who  oontsnd  labor's  unwlUingnsss  to  mount 
such  organising  diivss  l^ilflstts  that  labor 
has  lost  its  ssnse  of  puxposs  snd  become  an- 
other narrow  vecUl  intsrsst.  Says  HIU: 

"The  unions  have  long  eeaeed  to  be  a  eodal 
movement.  Most  have  degenerated  into  nar- 
row protective  service  agencies  for  tlaeir  du« 
payers.  They  have  carved  out  certain  areas 
of  the  economy  where  they  have  established 
a  decisive  role. 

"They  have  retreated  to  a  narrow  view 
of  organized  labor  as  business  untnnunn, 
They  collaborate  with  employers  to  main- 
tain the  status  quo.  They  have  no  vision  of 
organizing  the  great  mass  of  unorganiaad 
workers  in  the  cities,  which  today.  In  large 
part,  means  the  black,  Puerto  Rlcan  and 
Chleano  worker." 

Ani-CIO  offlcial  Kirkland  believes  that 
such  comments  ignore  realltlce.  He  bellevee 
various  imlons  basically  will  grow  or  decline 
depending  on  how  their  members'  Jobs  fare 
in  a  r^)idly  changing  economy.  Forty  years 
of  organizing  work  in  the  textile  »wtii^  of 
the  South,  he  points  out.  largely  fUled  be- 
cause of  massive  resistance  by  buslnses  and 
the  entrenched  power  structure  of  local 
communities.  Referring  to  companies  like 
Stevens  Mills,  which  have  fought  unionisa- 
tion for  years  in  the  oourts  and  continue  to 
reslBt  even  sfter  court  defeats,  »r«»»i*tn^ 
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"As  long  as  they're  wilUng  to  spend  tAiat 
kind  of  money  and  pay  those  flnee,  as  long 
as  they'd  rather  do  that  than  pay  the  wages 


and  aoespt  the  unions,  and  as  long  as  we're 
still  of  the  dlsposttlon  to  uss  lagal,  orderly 
processes  in  organising  thess  pec^e  rather 
than  vioisnoe  and  ternrlssi.  it's  going  to  be 
very  difltoult."  Tbs  rssistanoe  Is  so  scvne 
and  Uws  so  Insofllelsnt  in  certain  sxeas.  said 
yirfcianrt,  tliat  "you  oould  organizs  youisdf 
tight  Into  bankruptcy." 

A  very  different  view  of  organising  is  taken 
by  leaders  of  ths  egpantling  Ammloan  Fed- 
vation  of  State.  County  and  Mmilnipal  Km- 
ployeea.  Leaders  ranging  from  President 
Jerry  Wurf  to  lank-and-flle  organisers  pnr- 
sus  thslr  goals  with  a  militant  splrlt-rsnl- 
nlsoent  of  ths  1990a. 

"Ths  greatest  weakness  of  lota  of  unions 
comes  when  thky  start  looking  at  ths  balanes 
sheets  and  accumulating  large  amounts  of 
money."  ssld  Wurf.  "We  think  ifs  saore  im- 
portant to  collect  members  than  dollais,  and 
to  play  a  meaningful  role  in  sooiety." 

The  AFBOMX  is  capitalising  on  tb»  hijge 
growth  in  public  en^ployment— an  ineresse 
from  6  million  to  18  million  workers  In  30 
yesrs — and  on  the  general  and  loagtlme  ne- 
glect of  many  state  and  locsl  employees. 

During  a  period  when  the  aalsrles  azul 
beneflts  of  unionized  workers  in  the  private 
sector  rose  steadily  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  blue-collar  public  employees  continued 
to  work  for  lees  than  the  minimum  wage. 
Theee  hospital  workers,  garbage  oolleetors 
and  sanitation  workers  often  were  not 
covered  by  such  other  basic  beneflts  ss  unem- 
ployment compensation  or  workmen's  com- 
pensation, much  leas  health  care  or  pension 
beneflts.  Most  Important,  public  employees 
are  not  covered  by  the  Wagner  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act,  which  means  that  a  public  em- 
ployer does  not  have  to  recognize  or  bargain 
with  a  union  even  thovigh  the  entire  work 
force  belongs  to  the  xinlon. 

"We've  got  no  law,"  says  Wurf.  "Everything 
Is  sgalnst  us.  We  ptill  a  strike  and  they  take 
away  our  paychecks  and  send  our  leaders  to 
Jail,  penalize  our  members." 

Nevertheless.  WurTs  tinion  has  used  the 
strike — ^which  la  illegal  for  virtually  all  pub- 
lic employeee — as  a  weapon  to  force  a  com- 
munity to  meet  the  Issues  being  raised. 
Strikes  or  work  stoppages  by  public  em- 
ployees Increased  from  S6  in  1900  to  410  in 
1970. 

Case  studies  in  New  York  and  Memphis 
Illustrate  the  vitality  involved  in  this  revolt 
of  the  civil  servant. 

Until  six  years  sgo.  most  of  the  14,000 
orderlies,  nurse's  aides,  food  handlers,  and 
cleaning  help  in  New  York's  public  hospitals 
vrorked  for  less  than  $3,600  a  year.  Tlie 
AFSCME  organized  these  workers  with  a 
program  to  give  their  Jobs  more  dignity  sad 
to  provide  chsnces  for  sdvanoement  from 
deadend  Jobs. 

Lester  WMght.  a  blaek  who  heads  the  New 
York  hoapltsi  division  of  the  union,  started 
working  In  the  hoq>ltsl  after  the  war  for  987 
a  wedc.  Twenty  years  later  he  was  making 
$90.  He  deectlbes  the  Changed  situaUon: 

"People  were  given  some  dignity  and  pa- 
tients have  resped  beneflts  from  ttie  greater 
piide  of  the  workers.  A  person  used  to  come 
in  here  as  a  porter,  and  that  was  It  until  he 
died.  Now  he  can  upgrade  himself  throrigh 
a  series  of  promotions  and  become  an  ex- 
ecutive housekeeper." 

Similarly,  nurse's  aides  have  signed  up  by 
the  hundreds  for  training  opportunities  to 
beoome  licenssd  practical  nurses,  and  even 
registered  nurses. 

AN  svmxNT  nuns 

Problems  are  still  severe  in  New  York's 
public  hospitals  and  the  newly  won  base  pay 
of  $6300  provides  only  the  barest  subsistence 
income  In  that  city.  Yet  the  spirit  of  the 
new  union  was  apparent  ss  we  vlsltsd  with 
workers  In  the  htige  Bellevue  Hospital. 

"Things  have  changed  tremendously."  say 
Bertram  Bolt,  60,  an  oxygen  technician,  who 
was  wearing  the  new  unlfonn  of  white  eUnl- 
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eal  jaekst,  white  shirt  and  necktie.  "Olisre 
Is  mors  dignity  to  our  Jobs. 

"I  Itt*  my  new  Job  and  hope  to  go  ss  far 
as  I  can.  My  salary  has  Increased  In  a  few 
years  from  $2,600  to  aUnost  $8/>00." 

N.  H.  Bridges,  a  $8,900  nurse's  aide  In  the 
Bellevue  ward  handling  skin  disss  sen,  talked 
about  wOTk  attitudes  with  a  fleroe  pride  that 
demands  respect:  "Somebody's  got  to  give  a 
damn,  and  we  do.  Working  with  some  of  the 
rtlsesBBB  I  do,  you  Just  havw  to  be  dedicated. 

Tiet  me  give  you  an  exanqils.  A  woman  was 
visiting  her  father  at  lunch  time,  and  I  said 
to  her,  "Martsm,  would  you  please  feed  your 
father?'  She  cringed,  looked  disgusted  and 
left  the  room.  Yet  we  have  to  feed  them, 
bathe  them,  cuddle  them.  And  we  have  to 
work  on  alternate  weekends.  You  cant  take 
the  patients  home  with  you." 

The  same  spirit  can  be  found  among 
Charleston.  6.C..  hospttsl  woikers  who  with- 
stood a  community  riot  to  win  union  recog- 
nltkm.  and  Msnophls  gsrbage  handlers  who 
won  inqiroved  conditions  only  after  ths  Bav. 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  was  mtudsred 
In  their  midst.  Dr.  King  hsd  gone  to  Mwwph'ff 
to  march  with  the  garbage  workers. 

"We've  come  a  long  way."  ssys  Nelson 
Jones,  a  64-year-old  black  garbage  worker. 
"It's  like  a  difference  of  night  and  day.  The 
night  before  Or.  King  was  killed  I  heard 
him  speak,  and  I  knew  we  were  gdng  to  win. 
I  believed  in  it.  I  trusted  the  Lord." 

The  battle  cry  of  the  M«wipHt«  strike  iras 
"I  Am  A  Man,"  still  more  evidence  that  the 
issues  for  most  workers  were  far  broader 
than  wages  and  hours. 

"Tlie  trouble  with  many  unions,"  says 
William  Luoey,  a  national  AFBOMB  ofllclal 
who  directed  the  Memphis  effort,  "Is  that 
they're  organizing  around  the  nl^el  or  dims 
wage  Increase.  But  people  Join  us  as  a  meaiM 
to  focus  their  views  and  aqplratioos,  which 
are  not  Just  onnflned  to  economic  well-being. 

"Poor  workers  are  Interested  in  dignity 
and  decency  in  the  workplace.  TheyYe  con- 
cerned about  the  eervioee  in  their  city,  be- 
cause these  people  dont  commute  to  the 
suburbs.  They  have  to  use  the  inner  city 
schools  and  hoq>ltals.  They  are  interested, 
in  the  broadest  sense,  in  civil  rights.  They 
are  trying  to  overcome  their  senee  of  power- 
lessnass  in  the  community." 

Whatever  progress  AFSCME  has  brought 
to  the  worst-paid  publle  en^doyees,  the  po- 
tential force  of  this  and  slmllsx  unions  is 
a  hotly  debated  Issue  in  and  out  of  govern- 
ment. For  the  public  employee  unions,  ss 
they  grow  stronger,  have  the  power  to  deny 
vitally  needed  public  services. 

Many  public  employees  feel  that  the  pub- 
lic looks  down  on  them.  "Scratch  an  Ameri- 
can and  youll  find  a  person  who  has  utter 
disdain  for  the  public  servant."  says  Victor 
Ootbaum,  executive  director  of  the  AFSCME 
district  in  New  York  City. 

"We're  a  democracy  with  contempt  for 
the  public  servant.  A  guy  gets  mugged  on 
the  street  and  you  want  a  hundred  more 
cops.  If  your  car  hits  a  rut  in  the  road  you 
curse  the  city  laborer  for  not  paving  it.  If 
Willie  isnt  learning  to  read  n^tidly  enough, 
you  scream  for  more  teachers  and  panq>ro- 
fesslonals — and  then  you  bate  the  bastards 
because  you  need  them." 

The  bitterness  against  strikes  by  public 
service  employees  extends  to  the  union 
movement  Itself  and  can  have  racial  over- 
tones. When  striking  black  Memphis  labor- 
ers, including  street  cleaners,  appealed  to 
the  local  bufiding  tradee  for  help,  an 
AFSCME  official  said,  he  was  told:  "You 
owe  the  people  of  Memphis  an  i^Mlogy.  Those 
niggers  dldnt  work.  Someone  might  have 
slipped  on  the  Ice  and  gotten  hurt." 

ORCANIZINO  OTHKX  POOS  WORXXSS 

There  are  many  poor  workers  outside  the 
ranks  of  public  employees,  of  course,  and 
some  unions  are  making  slow  strides  in  or- 
ganising them. 

•nie  Amalgamated  MMt  Cutters  Union  has 
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grown  the  last  10  years  as  it  organises  low 
paid  workers  in  fish  canneries  and  other  food 
processing  plants.  "The  lowest  paid  work- 
ers sre  so  dspreand  that  they  are  difficult  to 
organias,"  said  Ijeon  Scbachteri  a  vice  pres- 
ident of  the  union."  And  If  wemrgan^  one 
plant.  It's  not  going  to  be  aUlkuTstay  in 
business  unless  we  also  can  UeeUorganlze 
its  competitois." 

Although  the  general  record  of  the  AFL- 
CIO  in  recent  years  has  been  to  avoid  trying 
to  organize  the  lowest  paid  workers,  a  major 
exception  has  been  the  federation's  consid- 
erable efforts  to  help  Cesar  Chavez's  United 
Farm  Woikers  Union.  But  even  here,  as 
Oeocge  Meany  revealed  to  us  in  an  interview, 
traditional  trade  unionists  are  troubled. 

"We  have  poiued  Into  California  since  1959 
cloee  to  $3  mlllian  to  try  to  develop  a  farm- 
workers union  that  would  be  effective."  said 
Meany.  "Now,  we  haven't  siioceeded. 

"We've  got  a  union  out  there  that  makes 
a  lot  of  noise,  but  in  my  bode  it's  not  what 
I  would  call  an  effective,  solid  union.  That 
union  Is  not  a  union  in  the  sense  that  it 
makes  contributions  to  the  working  of  this 
organization.  In  other  words.  It's  a  union 
that  gets  funds  from  us  that  are  given  to 
us  by  other  unions." 

Chaves  and  his  followers  bitterly  resent 
what  they  oonsidcr  to  be  this  attitude  of 
"business  unionism."  In  their  view,  the 
union's  success  should  be  msasured  not  only 
In  the  beneflts  won  for  some  California  farm 
workers,  hut  in  the  unlonls  catalytic  effect 
in  raising  the  pride  and  hopes  of  poor  Mexi- 
can Americans  throughout  the  country. 

The  AFXi-CIO  has  argued  for  years  over 
whether  the  natlcmal  labor  federation  ahotild 
play  a  mora  active  ids  in  union  organizing 
rather  than  leaving  the  task  almost  entirely 
to  the  individual  International  iinions.  In 
leaving  the  AFL-dO.  the  United  Auto  Work- 
ers listed  as  a  major  reason  the  unwillingness 
of  the  federation  to  engage  in  a  massive  co- 
ordinated organising  effort. 

A  supeiflcial  glance  at  the  AFI<-CIO's  pay- 
roll would  indicate  it  is  In  organizing  In  a 
big  way.  since  140  persons  are  listed  as  or- 
ganizers. However,  it  is  an  open  secret  that 
the  maj<»lty  of  theee  "organizers"  spend  a 
great  deal  of  their  time,  particularly  in  elec- 
tion years,  working  on  political  campaigns. 
"All  our  people  wUl  work  some  in  politics 
thU  year."  said  William  Klrcher,  Meany's  di- 
rector of  organization. 

If  the  AFX<-CIO  were  more  interested  in  or- 
ganizing, there  sre  vsrlous  groups  of  poor 
workers  Interested  In  being  organized. 

The  National  OcHnmittee  on  Household 
Kmployinsnt  has  repeatedly  and  unsuccess- 
fully sought  hdp  ttam.  the  Ani-CIO  and  in- 
dividual unions  In  Its  dfcrts  to  help  organize 
and  establish  ImsIo  benefits  for  the  nation's 
a  minion  domestic  servants. 

"We  get  a  lot  of  words  flom  the  unions  but 
abedutdy  no  he^,"  said  Sdlth  Sloan,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  HQiqsehdd  Workers  Com- 
mittee. 

"Xri  wss  with  the  AVL-CIO  I  dont  think 
rd  be  highly  motivated  to  help  us.  Our  peo- 
ple have  traditionally  been  Ignored.  It  wotild 
be  a  very  difficult  and  expensive  Job  to  help 
them.  It's  a  very  sltrulstlc  st^.  It  takes  a 
very  high  level  of  commitment  which  we 
doat  find  exists  even  among  very  llbsral 
people  today." 

AFX<-CIO  leaden  dismiss  the  effort,  saying 
houaehdd  workers  would,  be  too  dUBcult  to 
organize  because  each  woiks  tor  a  sqjiarate 
wnployer. 

Another  group  which  the  AKj-CIO  has  re- 
fused to  help  ts  pulpwood  cutters  cS  the 
Southesst  who  have  organised  thsmsdves 
Into  a  group  called  the  Oulf  Coast  Wood 
HauleiB  Association. 

"Die  AFXr-CIO  and  Its  unions  Just  don't 
seem  Interested  In  hdping  a  bunch  of  pow 
Southern  people  who  are  Just  fighting  to  stay 
alive  and  are  up  against  the  power  of  the  big 
paper  companies,"  said  Jim  Wmmoins.  presl- 
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dent  of  tba  aaaocUtlon.  AFSCMS  did  c*n- 
trtbut*  91.000.  be  said. 

Klrcber  sakl  the  AFI,-CIO  ooiddn't 
the  organization  of  pulpwood  euttera  bei 
many  of  them  might  be  legally  elaailfl 
Independent  bualneaunen. 

Ironically,  unions  are  not  expandln  :  in 
size  and  power  in  part  because  the  but  ling 
trades  stUl  vigorously  resist  attempts  to  ipen 
up  their  membership,  particularly  to  I  lack 
workers. 

The  federal  courts  have  ruled  repea  Mlly 
In  recent  years  that  buUdlng  trade  ue  ona 
continue  to  bar  black  workeia  deaplte  o  lurt 
orders,  despite  the  qualtfloatlons  of  the 
workers  and  despite  a  shortage  of  workei  i  In 
skilled  trades. 

A  Federal  Court  of  Appeals  In  New  "i  >rk, 
for  example,  ruled  that  Local  8S8  of  the 
Plumbeni  and  Plpentters  had  barred  189 1  illy 
qualified  black  pliunbers.  And  the  o  urt 
noted:  "There  has  been  a  shortage  of  i  on- 
structlon  steamfltters  In  the  New  Tork  irea 
In  the  poet  war  era  and  as  a  result  amp  oy- 
ers  have  had  to  spend  substantial  money  for 
overtime." 

In  recent  caaes  In  Seattle.  Chicago  and  1  few 
York,  the  federal  courts  have  held  varU 
building  trade  unions  In  contempt  of  co 
for  fouxue  to  carry  out  court-ordered  de- 
segregation plans.  In  holding  the  New  T^k 
Lathers'   Union   in   contempt,   TT.a.   Dlst: 
Judge  Marvin  Frankel  said : 

"There  Is  a  deep-rooted  and  pervasive  pr«  :- 
tlce  of  handing  out  Jobe  on  the  basis  >f 
union  membership,  kinship,  friendship  ai  d 
generally  "pull.'  Numerous  blacks,  often  wl  h 
substantial,  relevant  work  experience,  vain  y 
shape  up  at  the  union  hall  (waiting  f w  J<  b 
assignments)  day  after  day  during  summ  r 
months  at  a  time  when  Inexperienced  sti  - 
dents  and  other  Inexperienced  white  men  gi  t 
Jobs  through  people  they  knew." 

Less  well  known  are  a  series  of  federal  ooi^ 
rulings  holding  that  Northern  IndUBtila 
giants  and  their  unions  Jointly  dlacrlmlnat  id 
against  blacks.  In  a  case  against  the  Beth  s- 
hem  ateel  Oo.  plant  In  Lackawanna.  N.  '. 
and  the  TTnJted  Steel  Wcvkers.  a  federal  coi  rt 
of  appeals  s&ld  of  company  and  union  on  c- 
tlces:  "^ 

"A  microcosm  of  classic  Job  dlscrlmlnatl  m 
In  the  North.  Job  assignment  practices  W(  r« 
reprehensible.  Over  SO  per  cent  of  black  wor  :- 
ers  were  Tslaced  In  11  departments  which  co  - 
talned  the  ho>tter  and  dirtier  jobs  In  tl  p 
plant.  Blacks  were  excluded  from  higher  paA 
Ing  and  cleaner  Jobs.  .  .  .  The  pervaalvenes 
and  longevity  of  the  overt  discriminatory  hlr 
Ing  and  Job  assignment  practices  are  em, 
bodied  In  nationwide  agreements  negotiated 
between  the  company  and  union  In   IMS 
1989.  and  1988." 

Civil  rtgftts  leaders  say  that  the  onlj 
change  in  the  bunding  trades  In  the  last  2< 
years  has  been  the  names  of  the  plaintiffs  or 
the  lawsuits.  Many  union  ofllclals  still  express 
unconcern. 

Tet  there  are  signs  that  the  building  tradet 
may  open  their  doors  to  ward  off  non-unlod 
competition.  | 

"The  bunding  trades,  by  and  large,  havi 
done  very  little  organtelng,"  said  Rober 
Connerton.  general  counsel  of  the  Laborer 
Union,  which  Is  one  building  trades  unloi 
with  substantial  black  membership  "Theyv 
been  sitting  on  what  they  have.  But  they'v 
reaUy  been  rtiaken  up  by  growing  non  unloi 
competition.  They're  talking  to  themselve 
for  the  first  time  in  10  years  about  organic 
Ing  and  a  number  of  them  are  very  Intentd 
get  out  and  organize." 

Another  phenomenon  In  the  union  organli  • 
Ing  scene  today  Is  the  growth  of  new  union 
which  organize  very  poor  workers  only  for  tl:  ! 
mutual  benefit  of  the  union  builder  and  tt  » 
employer.  Justice  Department  oflldala  an  at  ■ 
tempting  to  keep  track  of  a  fluiry  of  ne  - 
unions  whose  ofllclals  have  made  large  a 
of  money  without  providing  any  ap 
services  to  their  low-paid  members. 


EXlZNaiONS  OF  REMARKS 

nwughtftU  critics  point  out  that  the 
unions  would  have  trouble  meeting  the  needs 
of  the  unorganised  poor  even  If  they  nx»unted 
massive  efforts  and  ended  all  dlserUnlnatorr 
practices. 

AJlr-CIO  OrganlBtng  Director  Klrcber  de- 
■crtbed  as  typical  a  recent  Arizona  situation 
in  which  tbe  f  ederaUon  triad  to  help  organlae 
Uundry  workers  who  are  paid  tMS  an  hour 
and  receive  no  other  benefits  except  the  right 
to  one  week's  vacation  after  live  years  of  serv- 
ice. The  Uundriea  fought  against  unioniza- 
tion in  the  courts  and  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  for  five  years.  The  workers  voted 
lO-i  in  favor  of  a  union  but  still  dont  have 
one. 

As  In  other  such  lengthy  legal  struggles, 
Klrcber  said,  many  of  the  workers  lost  their 
Jobs  as  well. 

Klrcber  raises  questions  about  the  broad 
economic  problems  Inherent  In  what  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland  economist  Bennett  Harrison 
calls  the  "aeoondary  labor  market,"  which  U 
characterized  by  low  pay,  casual  work  and  no 
union  organization. 

Harrison  says  11  ^  mUllon  persons  work 
f  uU  time  in  secondary  market  Jobs  which  pay 
less  than  the  minimum  wage.  "The  employ- 
ers don't  mind  the  InsUbUlty  of  their  work 
force."  Harrison  said.  'They  encourage  It.  The 
Jobs  are  simple.  People  don't  stay  around  very 
long,  and  if  they  did  they  might  get  the  Idea 
to  start  a  union." 

Harrison  and  others  say  it  is  unfair  to  place 
the  total  blame  for  racial  discrimination  on 
blue  collar  union  workers. 

"The  real  problem  Is  that  there  simply  are 
not  enough  Jobs  that  pay  a  living  wage  in  this 
country,"  said  Harrison. 

"The  classic  strategy  for  political  rape  is  to 
turn  the  blue-collar  worker  and  the  poor 
against  each  other.  It  Is  politically  cruel  and 
brutal  to  attack  these  fundamental  structural 
problems  In  the  economy  as  If  they  were  Just 
problems  of  blue-collar  racism.  We  have  to 
deal  with  the  structure  of  the  economy  and 
that  means  create  more  Jobs.  Manpower  train- 
ing programs  for  the  poor  are  worthless  If  we 
don't  have  more  Jobs. 

Harrison  and  others  believe  that  the  private 
sector  of  the  economy,  even  in  the  best  of 
times,  cannot  produce  enough  Jobs  to  provide 
a  living  to  everyone  in  the  work  force.  He  be- 
lieves that  the  country  must  provide  more 
work  by  creating  public  service  Joba,  a  concept 
supported  by  union  leaders. 
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I  can  work  mys^  up."  As  far  as  the  dUl. 
dren  he  may  have,  "I  want  tham  to  be  any. 
^^J^\A  '•***^  worker."  he  aaya.  "Any 
Und  of  a  Job  ezo^itt  a  factory  vozter." 

In  our  aipartenoa.  Humplu«yfe  discontent 
la  not  unusual.  Hia  attttudea  abcnit  hu  job 
add  up  to  a  problem  for  his  union,  his  com- 
pany and  his  country.  Of  aU  the  problems 
we  have  azplond  over  the  past  nine  days  in 
tbaae  Mtlolaa.  nothing  is  man  fundamental 
Uian  tba  changing  attitudes  about  work  In 
^aartca.  TTiay  pose  perhaps  tbe  greatest 
auUengs  for  the  unions  and  for  American 
aodaty. 

Thoughtful  people  representtng  labor, 
management  and  goremment  ars  awan  of 
the  oomidaxltlai  and  diacultlas  of  this  chal- 
lenge, but  the  general  public  doea  not  aeem 
to  recognise  how  aarlous  It  Is.  Psrtiaps  Amar- 
lea's  preoccupation  with  ita  Immediate  prob- 
lema— the  war,  the  steta  of  the  economy,  the 
spreading  drug  culture,  the  struggle  at  mi- 
norttlsB  to  achlevs  a  more  equitable  place  In 
■oclsty.  the  lack  of  faith  In  eatabUsbed  insti- 
tutions—lias  obacured  even  more  basic  ques- 
tions. These  are  how  to  maks  work  Itaslf  mors 
attraetlTS  and  meaningful,  and  how  to  Im- 
prove the  quality  of  life— on  and  off  the  job. 
"nxuNo  or  rwomunoit" 
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A  Basic  Pboblkm:  Wokk  Attitudbs 

CHANomo — ^X 

(By  Haynes  Johnson  and  Nic  Kotz) 

Jamee  HumjiAirey  reporta  to  work  on  the 
automobile  assembly  line  at  6  o'clock  every 
morning.  For  the  next  five  hotirs  he  stands 
In  place  spotweldlng  nine  rear  seat  bracket 
parts  as  the  cars  roll  by  58  times  an  hour  At 
11  o'clock  he  takes  a  30-mlnute  break  for 
lunch  gulping  coffee  and  eetlng  a  prepack- 
aged hamburger  out  of  a  vending  machine. 

"It's  slop,"  he  says,  "It's  bad  food.  They 
put  that  hamburger  In  the  machine  and  if 
you  don't  buy  it  today  It's  still  there  tomor- 
row." 

Then  he  returns  to  the  line.  For  three 
more  hours  he  continues  spotweldlng  those 
cars  68  times  an  hour. 

Humphrey  is  28,  black  and  unmarried 
A  shy,  slender  man,  he  Is  not  given  to  emo- 
tlonaJ  ezpreeslons  of  anger.  When  he  speaks 
critically,  he  does  so  quietly. 

"SomeUmes  you  get  the  feeJlng  you  just 
want  to  stop  this  Ood-damned  machinery." 
he  says.  "That  happens  all  the  time.  You're 
nothing  but  a  tool.  But  there's  nothing  you 
can  do  about  It.  Just  keep  pushing.  Try  to 
make  It  tUI  a  ;80.  Keep  on  every  day." 

Some  day  Humphrey  wants  to  get  mar- 
ried and  have  children  and  some  day  he 
wants  «nmat.hlng  better.  "Bight  now  I  cant 
better  myself,"  he  says.  "Maybe  some  day 


"We  see  a  potential  problem  of  vast  sig- 
nificance to  all  Industrial  companies,"  said 
Walter  Dance,  senior  vice  president  of  Gen- 
eral Electric,  at  a  stockholders'  meeting 
"This  Involves  the  slowly  rising  feeling  at 
frustration,  Irritation  and  allezutlon  of  tbs 
blue-coUar  worker,  the  'hard  hats,'  If  you 
wiU,  but  not  just  the  activists  In  big  clUas. 
It  Involves  a  gut  feeling  on  their  part  that 
industrial  society  has  left  them  with  the 
dull,  hard,  dirty  Jobs — and  doesn't  care." 

From  inside  organized  labor  came  another 
viewpoint. 

"The  reality  Is  there  is  a  system,  and  as 
long  as  the  job  controls  the  man  rather  than 
the  worker  controlling  the  Job,  I  think  you're 
going  to  have  difficulty,"  said  Doug  Fraser,  a 
top  official  of  the  United  Auto  Workers,  Uie 
second  laregst  union  In  America.  "Some  peo- 
ple coiUd  argue  maybe  we  should  change  the 
system,  that  being  the  problem.  We  should 
have  workers  In  groups  of  20  rather  than  80 
Every  hour  they're  doing  the  same  thing.  Job 
after  job.  So  restructure  the  whole  work 
place.  Put  a  tsam  of  20  and  buUd  a  car  from 
the  chassis  up  and  thereby  give  the  workers 
greater  satisfaction  and  a  greater  sense  of 
achievement. 

"There  are  two  problems  connected  with 
that.  1  dont  think  we  actuaUy  have  the  floor 
space  to  have  that  kind  of  system.  And  I 
suspect  If  you  assembled  a  car  In  that  fashion 
the  car  would  cost  about  tas.OOO." 

Some  companies — ^notably  Chrysler— are 
eq>enmentlng  with  new  ways  to  combat  the 
dehumanming  monotony  of  the  factory  job 
William  O'Bnen,  Chrysler's  vice  president 
for  personnel,  says  In  some  plants  his  com- 
pany Is  applying  a  team-concept  of  letting  a 
group  of  workers  buUd  an  entire  component 
rather  than  each  man  doing  only  a  «t»%ii  put 
of  the  whole.  •TVe've  had  some  favorable  re- 
sults from  that,"  he  says,  "Tjut  we've  just 
started  thU  really.  We  have  done  It  on  a 
emaU  scale." 

ABSaNTKZUM  A  SEKIOTTS  PSOBUIC 

O'Brien  added: 

"We  start  with  the  premiss  that  the  society 
In  our  plants  Is  Just  the  same  ss  sodsty  In 
general.  I  think  the  problems  with  tbs  young 
workers  are  the  same  problems  with  the  stu- 
dents and  the  young  militants.  I  tht^k  a  lot 
of  It  comas  from  the  fact  that  they  an  better 
educated  than  we  were  at  the  comparable 
age  and  the  media  have  Informed  them  more 
about  what  Is  going  on  In  an  Industrial  so- 
ciety. They  dont  like  the  routine,  repeUtivs 
Jobs.  And  money  doesnt  seem  to  hav*  any 
Impact.  When  we  were  working  six  days  a 
week  a  fsw  years  ago  our  worst  abaentes  day 
was  Saturday.  And  Saturday  was  time  and  a 
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batf.  Wf  tblnk  abssnt—Um  U  mors  prsralsnt 
•moot  thsss  jounfw  pso^  than  ttis  oldsr. 
Xtl  a  serious  problsm." 

Our  czperlsncs  of  siamlntng  tUs  labor 
unkxis  thsss  last  tbrss  i^wUlW  1mvs8  vm 
convlnesd  ths  problem  Is  mors  setloas  tlian 
even  he  xsaUaaa.  In  tbsss  articles  we  bavs 
focused  pwtlailaily  on  tlis  cttttudcs  of 
young  woikers  not  bocauss  It  Is  faittlonabls 
to  look  at  tUs  young,  but  bseauas  they  seem 
to  rsprsssnt  snmsthlitg  slgnMeantty  diffef- 
•nt. 

Of  a  work  fores  of  sons  80  mllUon  Amsrl- 
cana,  mars  than  S3  million  today  a»  under 
SO.  Tbs  niimbsr  of  these  young  woskars  Is 
expaetsd  to  incnas*  in  the  yean  to  ooma. 
Among  that  groop  we  taeaaA  the  most  strik- 
ing endencs  of  frustration,  anger,  rabtfllom 
and  dlssndiantmaat.  Tks  way  thsy  fMl 
about  thair  Jobs  and  their  union  sad  thslr 
company — goes  far  beyond  their  own 
personal  aatlsfaetlons.  It  affects  soeb  basic 
qaestlons  as  inoduetlTlty,  pilds  In  craft,  ths 
ability  to  remain  oompetttlTe  and  a  wUllng- 
neas  to  accept  ths  goals  and  standards  sat 
by  both  unions  and  companies. 

Not  surprisingly,  ths  yoting  worksrs  we 
met  were  also  ths  most  sffllctsd  by  anothsr 
American  phenomenon.  The  desire  for 
more — and  mors  today,  not  tomorrow. 

"WKT  ASS  THZT  SO  DISBATISrBOt" 

"Why  do  our  guys  have  to  attain,  attain 
and  attain  levds  of  living  beyond  anything 
dreamed  of  by  their  parents  or  grandpar- 
ents" asked  James  O'Brien,  the  political  di- 
rector of  the  United  Steelworkers  of  Amer- 
ica. "Why  are  they  so  dlsaatlsfled,  unhappy, 
rebellious,  and  so  on?" 

There  are.  Of  course,  no  simple  answers. 
More  than  one  person  pointed  to  what  they 
beUeve  is  s  gsneral  downgrading  of  the  worth 
of  the  skilled  worker  in  America.  Ihe  worker, 
they  say,  is  made  to  fed  that  manual  labor 
Is  demeaning.  He  asplrss  to  achieve  what  be 
thinks  Is  a  more  respectable  and  rewarding 
white-collar  professional  Job.  In  that  sense, 
perhaps  the  dynamics  of  the  American  sys- 
tem have  had  unfortunate  effects  that  no 
one  ever  Intended. 

"We  are  guilty  of  this."  said  Joe  Val- 
dastrl,  buslneas  sgent  of  a  Sheet  Matal  Work- 
ers union  local  In  Florida,  "beeauae  we  have 
built  a  fat  cat  over  the  last  six  to  el^t  or  10 
years. 

"The  worker  goes  In  over  his  head.  He 
moves  Into  a  neighborhood  where  he  has  ac- 
countants, attorneys,  profeaslonal  and  seml- 
profaaslonal  people  living  beside  him.  Rs^ 
a  little  bit  aihamed  to  be  a  sheet  metal 
worker.  He  leavaa  his  horns  In  dungarees 
and  he  sees  ths  others  coming  ont  In  a  white 
shirt  and  tie.  And  he  kind  of  disassociates 
himself  from  hla  union. 

"He  goos  to  a  cocktail  party  and  hs  meets 
a  Joinnallst.  an  attorney,  a  dentist,  and  they 
say,  'What  do  yon  dof  and  he  says,  'Oh,  rm 
a  «hset  metal  worker.'  and  they  say,  'A  Aeet 
metal  worker?*  He's  aahamsd  to  be  a  iheet 
metal  worker.  But  he's  earning  just  as  much 
as  thsss  psopls.  and  In  a  lot  of  easss  like 
teachers  and  aeeonntants  he's  making  a 
helluva  lot  more.  But  It's  the  old  white-col- 
lar syndrome,  yon  know." 

The  result,  as  Vsldastrt  says.  Is  "we've 
built  a  mlddle-elaas  snob." 

UMIUir  IJUBOS  SHOW  COHCXBH 

Among  tmlon  leaders,  there  Is  no  lack  of 
concern  or  Tlslon  about  these  problems.  To  a 
man.  they  apeak  of  the  need  to  be  more 
creative  and  Imaginative  In  the  future. 

Lane  Klikland.  the  No.  3  man  in  the  ARi- 
CIO  and  moet  likely  successor  to  Osorge 
Mesny.  recaUsd  an  tncldsnt  Invalytng  Ssn. 
Idnrand  8.  ICnskle  and  ths  frustration  of  one 
worker.  lAiakls  told  KUkland  hs  had  ctcppsd 
to  ohat  with  a  girl  working  In  a  shoe  faetory 
whlls  rampi-lgnlng  rsosntly.  Tb»  sansttv 
aeked  what  ahs  did  on  ths  Job.  AU  day  long, 
■he  said,  all  ahs  did  was  put  a  dre|^  of  gjus  oo 
ths  hsrt  of  a  shos  and  than  spply  patent 
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IsattMT.  Moskle  aaka^  how  she  llksd  her  work. 
She  bated  It.  eha  rsfltod. 

'^eil.  of  ooorse  she  hated  tt."  Ktokland 
aAld.  "Wt  have  to  pay  more  attention  to  the 
fiK*  tliat  peipfOe  have  got  to  do  eonsthUig 
more  with  thslr  lives  outside  of  their  jobs. 
A  man's  lUa  Is  becoming  lees  and  lees  a  total- 
ly Jbb>oantsred  thing. 

"But  the  job  Is  stlU  ths  secret  to  a  ginTs 
general  he^lneas  and  attitude.  If  you  lue 
your  voik.  you're  happj.  If  you  don't,  you're 


What  coopUcates  ths  situation  is  that 
both  labor  and  managemsnt  today  are  faoad 
with  a  ntunbar  of  critical  an4  oompUw  prob- 
lema— Mid  the  anU-BstabltahSMnt.  the  rm- 
out-for-my-own  attltudea  and  the  new 
values  about  tbe  worth  of  work  oonyound 
these  dUBoultlee.  There  sxlste  among  labor 
and  managsment  today  a  sobsrlng  rsoognl- 
tlon  tbst  thsy  are  all  faslng  some  new  and 
hard  reelltlaa,  that  Amsnoal  resources  and 
Its  oapaetty  (or  afflnance  are  not  nnllmltsd. 
that  ths  unoontsoUed  sppetltes  of  big  busl- 
nsss,  big  labor  and  tbe  rest  of  us  oonsumars 
have  led  tbe  nation  Into  hard  times. 

One  corjMcatlon  ezeetrtlve,  who  did  not 
want  to  be  Identified,  poeed  the  problem  this 
way. 

"TKB  >ASS  THBOUOB'  THXOBT 

"Big  boslneaa  oould  socommodats  a  lot 
of  stupidity  St  a  tlms  of  groat  proqperlty." 
be  said.  "But  now  the  "»«■*«»»■  we  made  In 
the  pest  are  oomlng  back  to  haunt  ua.  We 
cam*  to  bsUsTS  durhig  a  period  of  boom  that 
we  oould  do  no  wrmig.  In  ths  short  run.  we 
couldnt.  Everybody  operated  on  the  'pass 
through'  theory.  So  what  If  wages  went  iq>? 
Ws  could  always  pass  It  throu^  to  tbs  oon- 


"Both  big  labor  and  big  buslnees  In  effect 
knowingly  did  this  without  too  much  re- 
flection that  thsy  eventually  were  going  to 
hurt  300  million  psopls  ss  consumsrs.  Now 
letl*  look  at  tbs  new  power  conglomerations 
In  this  eountry  and  ths  effect  they're  had  on 
everyone.  We've  had  three  major  strikes  ths 
last  flvs  years  with  enormous  disruptive 
effects  on  liie  economy.  Consider  them:  Ford, 
the  nation's  second  largest  eompany.  40  days 
In  1067;  CO.  the  fourth  largest.  101  days  in 
loag  and  1070,  and  OM,  the  largest.  87  days 
U1107O. 

"The  country  hss  never  had  theee  massive 
kinds  of  eoDfrontatlons  whieh  get  more  mas- 
slvs  ss  the  companies  and  ths  union  grow 
and  become  more  Important  to  the  eccmomy. 
lbs  same  thing  oould  hmpptn  with  public 
employeee  ea  theee  unkms  oontlnne  to  grow. 
Tbe  OM  strike,  for  Instance,  affected  many 
different  parts  of  ths  eotmtry  and  many  dif- 
ferent groups  of  enndoyees.  Its  ONP  Is  larger 
than  that  of  many  countries,  and  ths  effect 
would  be  that  of  a  general  strike  In  a  Latin 
American  nation." 

Business  ezecutlTe  and  union  official  alike 
are  pusaled  about  what  satlsfaBtory  dsrlcs 
could  replace,  modify  or  Improve  the  preeent 
system  of  collective  bargatailng.  Aside  from 
the  transportation  industry,  neither  big  busl- 
nsss  nor  big  labor  wants  a  syrtsm  of  man- 
datory arbitration.  Neither  side  wants  to 
place  that  much  power  In  tiie  hand  of  either 
the  government  or  an  outside  arbitrator. 

AFI<-OXO  Presldsnt  Oeorge  Meany  and  X. 
W.  Abel,  presldsnt  of  tbe  United  Steslworksrs 
of  Amsrioa.  ars  among  thsss  who  think 
America  may  have  reached  tbe  point  wbars 
the  day  of  major  strikes  is  sndlng.  Abel  also 
thinks  the  unions  and  management  Inevita- 
bly are  moving  doeer  toward  aecqitlng  the 
Idea  of  soms  kind  of  binding  aiMtratton.  In 
whatSTsr  form  that  may  finally  taks. 

Indssd,  tn  talidng  to  both  labor  and  man- 
agement dBdals  ons  comss  away  with  a 
fseUng  that  they  have  far  more  In  nnmmnn 
onmost  IsBuss  than  In  conflict. 


Afam,  to  qoots  tha  UAWs  Ooug 
"ICanagamsnt  has  dafreioped  a 
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dal  oonsckniansss  that  thsy  nsrer  had  hsfere. 
'■van  10  ysaii'^ago,  the  traditional  pceltldn 
was  that  the  pstrtilsaas  of"  sode^  were  none 
of  tb^  oOnoem.  weu,  tfaafs  changed.  And 
thCkl  t9  tbs  good." 

NeltiEus!  is  It  ttousual  to  hsar  top  manage- 
msnt sjnuess  respect  for  ths  unions.  "I  think 
unions  ssTTs  a  nsceaeary  funetton,""  aays 
Chrya|sr%  wmiapi  OVrlsn.  "Thsy  earns  Into 
being  becauee  of  managMnent  ahuaes,  and  I 
dont  think  a  man  in  industry  dssllng  with 
the  nnloiia  jMuld  last  if  bei  antuabor.  Ha 
couldnt  be  at  aU  eflaetlvs." 

Top  labor  and  top  mansgement  face  riml- 
lar  problems  In  another  req>eet:  tbs  Inenas- 
ing  demands  for  more  from  the  wtKlsen  ther 
rsprsssnt  and  employ.  As  a  dletingulshed 
WsshlngtoQ  economist  said,  that  situation 
ralaes  another  peradoa.  Be  eepsae  structural 
changes  in  the  labor  movemmt.  with  weak- 
ened national  leedersblp  and  strosiger  lank- 
and-flla  meiiiheisblp  producing  a  trsiad  with- 
out paraUet  In  American  hlstosy^-hlgb  wage 
demands  oomlng  at  a  time  of  high  uaam- 
ployment. 

Fart  of  the  reasons  for  this,  hs  suggssted. 
ars  rootsd  In  Isrger  changse  taking  plaoe  In 
American  sodsty.  We  live  In  a  time  when 
peofde  at  ths  graas  roots  ars  dsmandlng^nora 
power  and  greater  partldpatlon.  Tbs  unions 
are  affected  by  these  conditions  in  two  ways. 
Both  the  ability  of  worksrs  to  approve  or 
disapprove  their  leaders'  collective  bargain- 
ing agreements  and  the  I-want-mtne-now 
attitude  of  msmbets  havs  weakened  the 
ability  of  national  union  leaders  to  mod- 
erate wage  demands  and  slamtegy. 

No  advanced  Industrial  soolsty.  be  went  on. 
has  been  able  to  reoonells  thres  f  undamantal 
areas:  full  smploymsnt.  price  stability  and 
free  liMtltutlons. 


"You  can  pick  any  two  of  tboss  and 
achieve  them."  he  said,  "but  not  all  of  them 
together.  We're  going  to  be  forced,  whether 
we  like  It  or  not.  Into  soms  kind  of  jtsnna- 
nsnt  Incomes  policy  In  America.  The  unions 
havent  faced  It." 

The  oountry.  In  fact,  hasn't  fsoed  It. 

At  the  heart  of  labor-management  ques- 
tions are  fundamental  diaagniements  about 
how  ths  Amsrlean  economic  aystsm  should 
function — about  how  the  pis  should  be  di- 
vided and  how  oapltaium  abould  operate. 
Buslnssi  argues  ttiat  labor  has  crippled  the 
Amerloan  tree  entttprlae  eystem  by  dsmand- 
ing  and  g«ttli«  more  than  is  rlghtfuUy  its 
productlvs  ahars  of  new  wealth.  Labor  aagnes 
that  buslnsss  seeks  to  shift  more  of  the  total 
wwlth  away  from  wotkan'  salarlaB  ahd  to- 
ward dlvidwads.  eanltia  gains  and  property. 

WhUe  they  are  debating  tboss  questions, 
other  erltlas  of  the  eoonwnlc  system  are  mak- 
ing a  dlftarent  kind  of  argument.  Neither 
buslnsss  nor  labor,  thay  say.  has  paid  snfll- 
dsnt  attsntton  to  othsr  laadaqnadae.  Tbe 
eystem  dearly  lent  working  pertsetly  tf  11^ 
minion  tnU-tlms  awksii  bns  ssyanth  of 
tba  total  workforce— ars  osmtng  less  than 
tba  minimum  wage  of  tl^O  an  hour. 

That  Is  not  the  only  uaanswersd  queetlan 
Involving  Amerloan  woeksis. 

Wuilnew  and  labor  leadars  reoognlae  that 
aodsty  nmat  elso  osnla  to  grips  with  ths 
enormous  rtliplsnement  of  laaniwi  cauaed 
by  oonetantly  shaaging'  taohnoiogy  and  au- 
to hs  mors  effideut  and 
I  ("T'l'*^**'^*^!  nssds  to  employ 
more  advanced  teiduilquee  of  inersartng  pro- 
duetkm.  But  it  is  oxOy  natural  that  labor 
unions  and  their  meinbars  will  vigorously  re- 
strt  Innovations  whlflh  thsy  sss  as  displacing 
their  jobc.  Sudi  hae  been  the  caee,  tor  in- 
stanoe.  in  the  oonstraetlon  and  newipapsr 
industnss. 

XnoonstrueUoa,  the  Mlors  to  rfsdve  dif- 
ferences ovar  new  prMuetlob  teohnlqnei  and 
buslnsm  modernisation  in  part  hare  reeUted 
In  runaway  costs.  Bvaryons  has  been  hurt, 
need  with  similar  pcobleme.  many 
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pas  h«v«  ton*  otit  of  Inwinwi.  Othan  hm 
aowht  to  hnak.  unloiu. 

Thtm  an  not  •oonomie  ouMtlons  •!<- 
Ai  m  lUT«  nportad.  ■ooMthiiic  a— fla  to 
don*  to  nukk*  tli*  ■■—mtlj  lln*  produetl< 
Job  mora  attnotlTe—amiM  jnoeaM  tb«t  B  ' 
work  man  Mttatylng  and  alao  InoMMS  ^ 
docUTlty.  Today,  aa  tha  laral  of  axpeotatto 
of  Amwrloan  vorkan  oontlniMa  to  rlaa,  tba—. 
la  an  Inarltalda  oidllalon  tMtman  rlalng  adi 
oatlonal  attatnmanta  and  ilalng  taehnoloclo 
changea.  To  put  It  almidy,  battar  adneata 
workan  an  balng  aakad  to  do  almplar  and  lai 
ohaDanglng  work. 

An  tbaaa  are  among  tha  dUammaa  faetz  ; 
the  ooontry  and  tba  unlona. 

In  tba  paat  10  days  «•  bava  reportad  crlt 
elama  at  union  laadanblp  and  tmlon  pnu 
tteaa.  union  demoeraoy  and  union  power.  Bv 
let  tbla  alao  be  aakt:  tbe  tinlona  do  not  bav 
a  atngla  problem  tbat  cannot  be  found  1 
▼trtually  every  other  area  of  American  Uf  , 
vbethcr  polltlos  or  bualneaa  or  In  tbe  labi  r 
Ttiattona  of  Hia  Waahlngton  Poet,  Includlz  ; 
tbe  newsroom  of  tbla  newspaper. 

Tba  unlona,  like  tbe  counti^,  are  In  a  pi  - 
nod  of  great  cbange  and  cballenge  froi  i 
wltbln  and  wltbout.  Wltbln  labor'a  ran]  i 
there  la  no  abortage  at  Ideaa  about  wbat  i 
needed  to  meet  tbeae  <flxaUengea. 

Some  aay  tbe  unlona  must  reTltallae  tben  • 
aelvaa  and  reoaptura  tbe  aenae  of  Idealla  i 
and  adventure  tbat,  auppoeedly,  cbaraetei  • 
iBBd  tbe  early  trade  union  movement  day  . 
Tbey  see  tbla  ooourrlng  only  after  tbe  prei 
•nt  top  leaderablp  clhangea. 

Some  aay  organised  Ubor  muat  reduce  _ 
number  of  International  unions  down  fro 
130  or  move  to  10  or  16  big  unions.  Tbla.  tbi 
aay,  will  permit  tbe  untona  to  save  ene 
and  money  and  stop  tbe  bitter  Jurlsdletlo 
strugglea  among  tbemaelvea.  It  will  enab. 
labor  to  concentrate  on  mueb  broader  aa 
pacts  of  trade  union  work  In  education,  l 
organlirtng  the  unorganlaed.  In  political  an^ 
legtslatlve  work  tbat  affecta  every  American 

Some  say^ie  unions  must  take  tbe 
In  tbe  nesTatage  on  the  road  to  Indus.. „ 
democracy.  Tbey  mean  that  all  the  unloi 
have  aeeompllabed  in  the  paat  for  the 
can    working    man — better    wages,    — , 
working  conditions,  better  benefits— have  . 
been  enough.  The  next  stage,  aa  Irving  Six. 
atone  of  the  UAW  anvlalona  It,  "is  going  J 
move  In  tbe  direction  tbat  society  is  movi 
And  that  la  more  and  more  pe<9>Ie  are 
atatlng  to  be  part  and  parcel  at  tbe  dedal^ 
making  proeeas  which  affecta  their  welfai, 
Re  thinks  that  the  next  st^  inevltal 
will  coma  In  the  dealre  of  workers  to  partll 
pate  in  the  employer-employee  relatlonahn 
that  detarmina  the  natun  and  conditions 
their  Jobs. 

"wi  arxui  BAva  vovbbtt" 

Soma  aay  unlona  muat  alao  guarantee  more 
participation  at  their  rank-and-file  in  tbe 
deelalan-making  of  their  own  unlona.  But 
they  aay  the  kuger  quaatlon  Invoivea  giving 
eltlaaBa  a  greater  voloe  In  ■haptwg  the  maa- 
alva  eooBomle  foroaa  that  affect  their  Ilv«. 
whether  unlona  or  cotporatlaaa. 

"If  you  want  to  talk  about  tbe  future  ^ 
the  labor  movamant,  you've  got  to  talk  abouj 
tbe  ftttnn  of  Aamm."  said  Joaeph  Belrs 
preatdent  of  the  Oommunloattow  Workers  L. 
America.  "The  labor  movement  la  but  an  1§- 
atnmient  In  our  aode^.  Every  aoeisty 
not  need  a  labor  movement.  In  a  totallts. 
one  they  dont  have  It.  But  In  a  society  . 
ours,  the  labor  movement  la  the  only  prii 
organisation  In  Amerloan  Ufa  thafa  d< 
cated  to  the  beat  Intereata  of  all  the  Anu. 
can  pe^>la.  And  wa  atm  bava  a  lop-al<j 
aodety. 

"We  still  have  poverty.  We  still  have 
crimination.  We  atOl  have  Inequality    ., 
atm  bava  dirty,  filthy  omaa.  And  wa  still  ba^ 
lousy  servleaa  given  to  tha  people  of 
eoxmtry.  So  you  start  making  changea  aa 
you  can." 

Bellas  waa  exprsaaUkg  tha  best  sent 
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of  organised  labor's  historic  tradition — ^to 
Improve  American  society.  Tha  early  Ubor 
movement,  as  the  preaent  one.  waa  mairad 
by  Imperfections,  by  ezcesaaa  and  by  poal- 
tlona  over  which  honeat  men  can  disagree  In 
a  democracy.  Tbe  American  Vedaratlon  of  La- 
bor of  the  1890b  had  narrow  and  saUlah  In- 
terests, as  do  most  American  liuitltutlona. 
But  It  alao  had  Idealism. 

"We  want  more  scboolbouaea  and  leee  Jalla. 
more  books  and  less  arsenals,  mora  learning 
and  less  vice,  more  constant  work  and  leaa 
crime,  more  lelsiure  and  less  greed,  more  Jus- 
tice and  less  revenge,"  said  Samuel  Oompers, 
tbe  flnt  AFIi  president,  nearly  80  years  ago. 

His  kind  of  vision  lives  on  In  the  labor 
movement  today.  Jerry  Wurf,  prealdent  of 
tbe  American  Federation  of  State,  County 
and  Municipal  Workers,  spelled  out  tbe  Im- 
perfections and  promises  of  organised  labor. 

As  we  have  alrtedy  said,  Wurf'a  union  Is 
a  model  of  vitality  and  democracy.  Member- 
ship In  Wurf s  union  Is  voluntary;  you  do 
not  have  to  pay  dues  or  receive  the  union's 
permission  to  work.  It  Is  also  a  union  that 
works  Incessantly  at  communicating  with 
ita  members  and  In  espousing  causes  that 
many  other  unions  shun. 

"Tbe  sorriest  thing  tbat  ever  happened 
to  some  unions  was  when  they  started  look- 
ing at  their  baUnce  sheets,"  Wurf  says, 
"when  tbey  began  acciunulatlng  large 
amoiuits  of  dollars.  Some  unions  can  accu- 
mulate members  and  dollars,  some  unions 
can  accvunulate  members,  nollara  and  good 
conditions  of  employment.  Some  unions  can 
indulge  in  pure  trade  union  respoitslbUlty, 
which  means  narrow  economic  needs  for  Its 
members.  And  some  unions  really  understand 
the  role  of  a  trade  union  as  an  Institution  In 
a  society." 

Tben  Wurf  said : 

"The  Utmus  Ust  of  a  free  aodety  la  a  vital 
labor  movement.  Sorry  as  our  labor  movement 
has  been  at  times  in  its  history,  I  think  youll 
find  tbat  tbe  vigor  of  a  society  is  closely  re- 
lated to  tbe  vigor  of  the  trade  union  move- 
ment. 

"And  I  would  aay  to  you  tbat  If  you  have 
a  dull,  meanlnglees,  unconcerned  labor 
movement,  you'll  find  there's  a  very  lmi>or- 
tant  lack  In  the  aoclety  In  Its  narrowest  and 
broadest  sense." 

Tbe  American  lab<»  movement  Is  neither 
dull  nor  meaningless.  Its  problems  are  se- 
rious, Its  potential  great.  It  can  and  ahould 
be  better.  Its  future  Is  uncertain. 

In  all  of  its  strangths  and  weaknesses.  It 
Is  a  reflection  of  the  country  Itaelf . 
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Buama,  the  conh'iti'utional 

CRBUS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  I,OUISUKA 

IN  THK  HOUSB  OV  BEPBX3ENTATIVSS 

Wedneadav.  May  3.  1972 

Me.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  Amer- 
icazis  realize  tbat  the  key  losue  in  the 
busing  quertion  is  tbe  source  of  authority 
in  our  constitutional  structure. 

TbB  coDstitutioinal  crisis  threatened  by 
the  busing  issue  is  who  governs  Amer- 
ica—the Congress  which  expresses  the 
deliberate  sense  of  the  people,  or  the 
Judges  presently  sitting  on  the  Federal 
bench. 

The  Coostltutlan  is  <iuite  dear  on  this 
In  tbe  supremacy  clause : 

nua  Ooostltntion,  and  tha  Laws  at  tha 
United  Stetea  which  ahall  be  made  In  Pursn- 
anoe  thereof;  and  all  Treaties  made,  or  which 
ahaU  ba  made,  under  the  Authority  of  the 
tJhtted  Btaxaa,  shan  ba  tha  soprema  Z«w  of 
tha  Land:  and  the  Jndgea  in  every  State  shall 


be  bound  thereby,  any  ining  in  the  Oon- 
stttntlan  or  Iaws  at  any  State  to  the  Coa- 
trary  notwithstanding. 

FurOunnore.  the  Oonstltatlou  dearly 
ortabllshes  the  pofwer  of  the  Congress 
over  appdlate  Juxlsdlctiaa  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  by  giving  the  representa- 
tives of  tbe  people  the  power  to  deter- 
mine wbat  class  of  caaee  the  Supreme 
Court  can  and  cannot  hear.  In  nfhnr 
words,  tba  Oongreas  has  tbe  power  to 
give  or  rtvoke  or  regulate  the  aivdlate 
Jurlsdtotlati  at  the  Supreme  Coart. 

Prafessor  Jeffeiy  Hart  of  Dartmouth 
points  out  quite  clearly  that: 

Too  nuuqr  heavy  Invaatmanta  have  been 
made  in  govammant  by  jodMalito*. 

Thus,  as  Prafessor  Hart  paints  out: 
Tha  •Mdlbacata  aansa"  at  tha  people  baa 
been  clearly  out " 


The  true  answer  to  the  busing  issue 
and  other  problems  of  Federal  interven- 
ticQ  into  the  lives  of  our  people  lies  in  tbe 
restriction  of  tbe  appellate  jurisdiction 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  Such  an  act  would 
restore  supremacy  to  the  true  represen- 
tatives of  the  people— the  Congress— and 
would  enable  us  to  return  to  a  govern- 
ment representing  the  "deliberate  sense 
of  the  people." 

The  bill  HJl.  390.  reintroduced  in  1971, 
would  aooompllsb  this  purpose  by  requir- 
ing tbe  concurrence  of  the  full  member- 
ship of  the  Court  to  decide  that  any  pro- 
vision of  a  statute  of  tbe  United  SUtes 
a  State  statute,  or  a  State  constitution,  is 
invalid  because  it  is  in  violation  of 
any  provision  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  or  reverse,  alter,  or  modi- 
fy any  decision  or  rule  of  law  made  by 
the  Court. 

This  coimtiy's  greatness  lies  in  the  fact 
that  ours  is  a  system  of  government  in 
which  change  is  possible  under  the  law, 
yet  our  system  is  so  constructed  with  its 
checks  and  balances  as  to  protect  itself 
from  the  destructive  whims  of  the  peo- 
ple as  well  as  iMlltical  expediency  by 
those  temporarily  entrusted  with  power. 
In  other  words,  our  constitutional  Re- 
public insists  that  any  change  be  made 
through  a  reasoned,  deliberate  process  so 
tliat  the  peoide  truly  realize  what  is  hap- 
pening in  their  society  and  can,  there- 
fore, exercise  some  degree  of  control. 

This  is  the  constitutional  crisis  facing 
America.  The  Suinreme  Court,  asmimlng 
the  role  of  the  great  arbiter  of  American 
life,  hu  become  but  a  doting  mother 
whoee  spoiled  child  gets  exactly  what  he 
thinks  he  wants,  whether  it  is  good  for 
him  or  not.  My  biU.  HJl.  390.  would  re- 
store sanity  aiKl  reason  to  the  appellate 
role  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  obviate 
the  constitutional  crisis  now  threaten- 
ing America. 

Z  insert  a  copy  of  my  bill  and  related 
newsdippings  to  follow  my  remarks: 
[ftom  the  Manchester  Union  Leader,  May  2. 
1972] 
CousTS  Aoaixsr  Faona 
Profeaaor  Jeffrey  Hart  at  Dartmouth,  one 
of  the  moat  profound  thinkers  among  the 
national  ocdumnlsta  of  this  day,  points  out 
that  When  PnaUeat  Nixon  aaked  Oongreas  to 
take  action  against  the  sim  soloes  busing  of 
blatdc  and  white  atodenta  out  of  their  aaigh- 
borhooda  Into  distant  aehoola  Just  for  the 
sake  of  achieving  aome  aort  of  tadal  balance, 
ha  put  the  Congress,  ezpreaalng  the  win  of 
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the  people,  in  direct  conflict  with  tha  oourte^ 
Congress  baa  tbe  power,  given  by  tba  U.8. 
Constitution,  to  actually  datarmtna  what 
claaa  of  cases  tba  Sxipreme  Court  can  hear 
and  what  It  cannot  hear.  The  exact  words 
of  the  Constitution,  Article  m,  are: 

"In  aU  caaea  affecting  ambaaaadws,  other 
public  ministers  and  conaula,  and  thoaa  In 
which  a  sUta  shall  be  party,  tbe  Supreme 
Court  shaU  have  original  jurladlcUoo.  In  aU 
other  en  sen  before  mentioned  (the  list  ap- 
pears In  the  preceding  section) ,  tbe  Supreme 
Court  shall  have  appellate  Jurlsdlctloin.  both 
as  to  law  and  fact,  with  such  excaptiona.  and 
under  such  regulations  as  tbe  Congress  shall 
make." 

For  some  time  now  the  federal  courta.  in- 
cluding tbe  Supreme  Court,  have  been  op- 
erating as  If  tbey  were  under  divine  In- 
struction as  to  wbat  Is  beat  for  the  rest  of 
the  nation  and  with  no  regard  to  tbe  "de- 
Uberate  sense"  of  tbe  people.  Tbe  arrogance 
of  tbe  federal  Judiciary  has  become  SO  over- 
bearing that  at  least,  on  the  q>eclflc  Issue 
of  busing,  there  is  a  revolt  on  tha  part  of 
the  people  and  the  determination  that  tbla 
type  of  government  by  wielectad  Judges  must 
come  to  an  end. 

As  Profess(»'  Hart  points  out  In  his  bril- 
liant column  at  the  top  of  our  back  page 
today,  Congress  and  the  courts  have  been 
behaving  as  If  a  tacit  agreement  existed  not 
to  have  a  bead-on  collision.  Professor  Hart 
says  tbey  may  find  a  way  this  time  to  avoid 
It,  but  he  doubts  it.  As  he  says,  and  as  this 
newspaper  sees  it,  the  "deliberate  sense"  of 
the  people  has  been  outraged  In  this  busing 
situation. 

This  newspaper  feels  such  a  confrontation 
would  be  a  healthy  situation — tbat  it  is  high 
time  some  members  of  the  federal  Judiciary 
be  made  to  realize  they  are  NOT  Ood  Al- 
mighty's anointed  representatives  on  this 
earth,  but  are  very  much  subject  to  restraint 
by  the  "deUberate  sense"  of  the  people. 

WSXIAIC  liOEB, 

Puhliaher. 

[From  Tbe  Manchester  XTnlon  Leader,  May 
2,  1972] 

CoNraoNTATiON  or  CoKoasss  and  SupaxMX 

COUBT  ON  CONSTIT  U  TIONAL  POWXSS  IMOWO— 

Busmo  Qusstion:  Who  GtovxaNa  Amxbica? 
(By  Jeffrey  Hart) 

Wherever  you  stand  on  tbe  merits  of  bus- 
ing, the  Issue  as  It  is  now  shaping  up  is  of 
tbe  most  Intense  Interest  to  the  political 
philosopher,  for  wbat  Is  in  question,  finally. 
Is  the  source  oA  authority  in  our  constitu- 
tional structure. 

At  present,  there  are  two  theories  of  gov- 
ernment virtually  at  war  In  the  United 
Statea.  According  to  the  first  theory,  we  are 
governed  by  tbe  "deliberate  sense"  of  tbe 
people.  To  be  sure,  tbe  "sense"  must  mdeed 
be  "deliberate."  A  carefully  designed  system 
of  buffers  and  filters  guarda  against  major 
change  at  tbe  bands  of  temporary  emotional 
majorities. 

We  have  a  separation  of  powers,  the  Presi- 
dential veto,  judicial  review,  tbe  filibuster, 
and  so  on.  Nevertbelees,  aoooitUng  to  the  first 
theory,  we  are  governed,  finally,  by  tbe  delib- 
erate aense  of  tbe  people  as  refiected  In  Con- 
grees  and  tbe  Preatdency. 

According  to  the  second  theory,  on  tbe 
other  band,  we  are  governed,  finally,  by  tbe 
courts,  and,  ultimately,  by  tbe  Supreme 
Court.  In  this  theory,  the  authority  of  tbe 
courts  is  grounded  on  the  "aU  men  are  cre- 
ated equal"  clause  of  the  De<daratlon  of  In- 
dependence, tbe  BUI  of  Rights— eepedaUy  tbe 
First  Amendment— and  tbe  "eqtial  proteo- 
tlon  clause  of  tbe  Fourteenth  Amendment. 

At  present,  according  to  tbe  second  theory 
of  government,  these  texts  are  to  be  under- 
stood as  enjoining  tbe  government,  state 
and  Federal,  to  proceed  as  expedltioualy  aa 
poaslble  to  the  establishment  of  general 
equality.  This,  Indeed,  Is  the  major  priority 
of  government. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Profound  Issues  are  at  stake  here.  Indeed 
the  ultimate  issue  of  poUtics:  Who  governs? 

Whether  In  fact  tiioee  texts  really  do  mean 
that  the  a^w^"*"  system  Is  dedicated  to  tha 
achlavamant  tl  equaUty  ta  a  Tasrlnatlng  ar> 
gumant.  It  haa  been  detnoeurtrated  (o  my 
satlafaotton  that  tbeg  do  not.  But,  at  thla 
point.  It  scarcely  matters — ^for  the  issue  haa 
been  Joined  with  President  Nixon's  recom- 
mendation tbat  the  Legislative  branch  take 
on  the  courta. 

Is  our  system  one  of  Judicial  supremaey? 
The  OOBStttutlon  gives  a  clear  answer.  Hie 
pertlaant  language  is  in  Arttcls  nz.  whltfh 
glvea  Congress  the  power  to  remove  a  wide 
range  of  matters  from  the  purview  of  the 
Suprema  Court:  "In  aU  cases  affecting  am- 
bassadors, other  public  ministers  and  con- 
suls, and  those  In  which  a  state  shaU  be 
party,  tbe  Supreme  Court  ahan  have  original 
Jurisdiction.  In  all  other  caaea  before  men- 
tioned (tbe  Ust  appears  m  tha  preeedlng 
aeotlon),  tba  Suprema  Court  shall  have  ap- 
pellate Jurladletlon,  both  aa  to  law  and  faet, 
with  such  exoeptioas,  and  under  audi  ngu- 
lationa  aa  the  Congrees  shaU  make." 
riNAL  AUTHoarrr 

TlUs  Is  unaqulvocaL  Congress  can  make 
"exceptlona"  to  the  "appellate  Junsdictlon" 
of  tbe  Court.  It  la  clear  that  the  framers  of 
tbe  Oonstitutton  meant  to  lodge  final  au- 
thority In  the  Congreaa. 

The  fact  tbat  bead-on  collialon  between 
Congress  and  the  courta  haa  been  Infrequent 
U  bealde  the  point.  HlstorlcaUy,  Congnss 
and  the  courta  have  behaved  aa  If  a  tadt 
agreement  existed  not  to  have  a  bead-on 
collision.  This  prudential  restraint  has  even 
ben  given  myl^c  express:  In  the  assertion 
that  we  have  three  separate  and  equal 
branches  of  government. 

It  may  be  tbat  Oongreea  and  tbe  courts  will. 
as  often  In  tbe  past,  find  a  way  to  ahy  away 
from  the  present  confrontation.  But  It  doea 
not  look  that  way.  Too  many  heavy  Inveat- 
ments  have  been  made  In  government  by 
Judicial  fiat.  And  the  "deliberate  aense"  of 
tbe  people  has  clearly  been  outraged. 

HJt.  390 
A  bill  to  Impose  certain  restrictions  upon  tbe 

appellate    Jurisdiction    of    tbe    Supreme 

Coiurt  \ 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreu  assembled.  That  (a) 
chapter  81  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  U 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  foUowlng 
new  aectlon: 
"{  1259.  Appellate  Jurisdiction;  limitations 

"The  Supreme  Court  shall  not  have  appel- 
late Jurisdiction  to — 

"(1)  decide  tbat  any  provision  of  a  statute 
of  the  United  States,  a  Stata  statute,  or  a 
Stata  constitution.  Is  Invalid  because  It  Is 
m  violation  of  any  provision  of  tbe  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  or 

"(2)  reverse,  alter,  or  modify  any  decision 
or  rule  of  law  made  by  the  Court, 
except   upon   the   concurrence   of  tbe   full 
membership  of  the  Court.". 

(b)  The  section  analysis  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  81  of  title  28.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  tbe  follow- 
ing new  item: 
"1269.  Appellate  Jurisdiction;  limitation.". 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THB  HOUSB  OF  RKPRBSENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  3.  1972 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 
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Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadis- 
tically praettolag  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,600  American  pris- 
oners of  war  and  their  ftunllles. 

How  long?  >»! 

PQU6H  CONSTITUTION  DAY  ONCE 
AQAINSAD 


HON.  ELU  T.  CRASSO 

or  comracTicDT 
IN  THB  HOUSB  OF  BKPBESBMTATIVBB 

Wednesday.  May  3,  1972 

Mrs.  GBASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  May  3  is 
the  national  holiday  of  free  Poland — the 
181st  anniversary  of  the  PoUsh  Consti- 
tution of  1791.  Unfortunately,  Polish 
Constitution  Day  will  once  again  be  a  sad 
and  silent  holiday.  Poland  is  not  free  and 
the  principles  contained  within  the  Con- 
stitution are  not  recognized  by  the  rulers 
of  ttiat  proud  people. 

During  tbe  18th  century.  Poland  was 
the  pawn  in  the  political  games  of  its 
powerful  neighbors.  Cognizant  of  their 
weakness,  the  Poles  sought  an  oppor- 
tunity to  exercise  their  rights  as  a  peo- 
ple and  a  state.  Finally,  in  early  1791, 
circumstances  throughout  Europe  al- 
lowed them  the  chance  to  again  grasp 
the  reins  controlling  their  destiny. 

Influenced  by  the  philosophies  which 
contributed  to  the  American  and  French 
Revolutions,  memliers  of  the  Polish  Diet 
overcame  tlieir  differences  and  drafted  a 
document  of  monumental  importance  on 
May  3.  People  throughout  the  land 
cheered  the  dawning  of  a  new  age.  The 
reforms  of  this  document  brilliantly 
shone  through  the  darkness  of  political 
tyranny  in  Eastern  Europe.  Poland  had 
inaugurated  a  tdoodless  revolution  which 
eliminated  the  vestiges  of  a  system 
greatly  reaponsible  for  the  political  weak- 
ness of  the  country. 

Unfortunately  for  Poland  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  world,  her  neighbors  had  no 
desire  to  allow  the  seed  of  constitutional 
monarchy  the  opportunity  to  bear  fruit 
on  their  borders.  They  invaded  Poland, 
and  even  the  galUmt  sizxiggles  of  men 
such  as  Prince  Joseph  Poniatowski  and 
General  Thaddeus  Kosciuszko  could  not 
halt  the  relentless  drive  of  the  invaders. 
Tlie  Constitution  was  overthrown,  and 
within  4  years,  Poland  disappeared  from 
the  map  of  Europe. 

Despite  the  mercUees  demise  of  the 
Constitution,  the  Poles  remained  stead- 
fast in  their  wiU.  The  spirit  of  Uberty 
and  national  independenoe  which  in- 
spired the  CoDstitutiaa  remained  their 
treasured  hope.  In  succeeding  genera- 
tions, v^erever  they  migrated,  Poles  held 
dear  the  basic  principles  behind  tbe  Con- 
stitution of  1791. 

As  the  descendants  of  a  people  who 
saw  their  freedom  crushed  under  the 
heels  of  despotism,  Polish-Americans 
have  JesJously  guarded  their  freedom 
and  have  bravely  fought  to  preserve  it 
Tlieir  boundless  energy.  Industry,  love  of 
family,  and  devotion  to  duty  are  inspira- 
tion to  those  who  still  struggle  for  tbe 
right  to  determine  their  own  fate. 

The  Polish  national  anthem  begins: 
"Poland  is  not  lost  forever . . ."  The  prin- 
ciples of  the  Polish  ConstitutioD  will  not 
be  lost  so  long  as  men  strive  for  liberty 
anywhere  in  the  world. 
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INCREASE  OF  FOREIGN  FISHIN( 
OFF  UJS.  COASTS 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

OF  JJJkSKA 

US  THE  HOUSB  OF  RSPBESBaTTATIVXaif 

Wednesday,  May  3,  1972 

Mr.    BEOICS.    Mr.    Speaker,   manilr 
Alaskan  vlUages  and  coAiAunltles 


s: 


dependent  to  an  exceptional  degree 
on  the  eeonomlc  benefits  Areotly  ot  h  • 
directly  derived  from  tbe  fldiin«  indu  - 
try.  Fishing  provides  an  estimated  30.0< ) 
seasonal  Jobs  to  Alaslums,  most  of  who:  i 
are  Natives,  and  the  Alaskan  flshei  r 
catch  of  1970  ranked  first  in  value  axfl 
fourth  in  volimie  among  the  50  States. 

I  have  recently  received  the  Man 
1972  Report  on  Foreign  Fishing  off  UJ 
Coasts  published  by  the  National  Oci 
and  Atmospheric  Administration  of 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  Acco: 
big:  to  that  report,  the  number  of  fo: 
fishmg    and    fishery    support    vessi 
sighted  off  the  U.S.  coasts  in  March  1 
Increased    for    the    fifth    consecuti 
month. 

Since  the  Alaskan  coastline  comprisi 
53  percent  of  the  total  U.S.  shoreline,  1^ 
is  not  surprising  the  NOAA  notes  thai 
most  of  the  increase  was  due  to  Increased 
Japanese  fishing  effort  off  Alaska,  where 
a  total  of  S30  Soviet  and  Japanese  vessels 
now  fish. 

For  too  many  years,  fishermen  in  Alas- 
ka have  suffered  severe  economic  losses 
because  of  Inadequate  protection.  I  have 
continuously  urged  that  three  steps  miist 
be  tidken  in  order  to  protect  our  ocean  re- 
sources and  the  economic  stability  of  the 
State  of  Alaska. 

First,  the  capabilities  of  the  Coast 
Guard  in  Alaska  must  be  increased  to  en- 
able it  to  carry  out  the  mission  of  pro- 
tecting our  marine  resources.  The  Coast 
Guard  does  a<i  excellent  Job  of  guarding 
our  waters  and  resources,  even  with  Its 
very  limited  equipment  and  manpower. 
The  tremendous  task  the  Coast  Guard 
{aces  In  patroling  Alaskan  waters  and  in 
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particular  the  Bering  Sea  is  demon- 
strated by  ttie  oontbiual  growth  of  the 
Dumben  of  foreign  fishing  vessels  ea- 
oroadilng  on  Alaskan  territorial  waters. 
Manpower  must  be  increased  in  Kodlak 
and  other  areas  of  southeast  Alaska. 

Second,  the  establishment  of  a  helicop- 
ter detachment  in  Cordova  is  vltaUy 
needed.  Due  to  the  rapidly  increasing 
fishing  activity  in  the  Prince  William 
Sound,  such  a  detachment  would  sig- 
nlfleamtly  facilitate  the  protection  of 
Alaskan  fishing  rights.  . 

Third,  the  establishment  of  a  yoast 
Guard  station  in  Cordova,  Alaska,  is 
very  badly  needed  for  the  adequate  con- 
servation of  fishin«  resources. 

As  you  can  see,  the  encroachment  of 
foreign  fishing  vessds  in  Alaskan  wa- 
ters is  one  of  the  most  important  prob- 
lems facing  the  State  of  Alaska.  In- 
creased protection  of  the  Alaskan  coctft- 
line  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  growth 
and  stability  of  Alaska. 

I  have  brought  the  number  of  fishing 
violations  off  the  coast  of  Alaska  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  before,  and,  on 
a  monthly  basis,  I  will  continue  to  keep 
the  Members  of  Congress  abreast  of 
fishing  activities  in  Alaskan  waters. 

I  now  include  in  the  Record  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce's  Report  on  For- 
elgi  Fishing  off  U  J3.  Coasts,  and  I  believe 
it  deserves  your  careful  consideration: 
Bkpobt  on  Fouion  FisHoro  Oir  XJ3.  Coasts, 

Makch  1973 
(Maps  mentioned  are  not  printed  In  Rccoeo) 

Tbe  number  of  lorelgn  flwhtng  and  fishery 
support  vessels  sighted  off  the  V.8.  coasts  In 
March  1972  Increased  for  the  fifth  oonaecu- 
tlve  month  to  over  6S0,  or  IQO  vesBrts  more 
than  In  Febnuu?  1972.  Most  of  the  Increase 
was  due  to  Increased  Japanese  flaWing  effort 
off  Alaska,  where  a  total  of  330  Soviet  and 
Japanese  vessels  now  fish.  About  300  foreign 
veaaels  fished  off  the  Atlantic  coast.  Foreign 
fi«>iiTig  off  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  Oall- 
fomla  was  still  negligible;  a  dozen  Cuban 
veaaels  flabed  off  Florida  in  the  OtlU  ot  Mez- 
loo.  Table  1  shows  the  compoeition  of  foreign 
fleets  by  country  and  type  of  vessel. 

Tbe  largest  oonoentratlon  of  foreign  veesris 
In  March  was  off  Alaska  where  the  Japanese 
increased  their  effort  to  over   170  vessels 
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(frtHn  ovsr  80  vessels  in  Fsbmary  1873) ,  while 
the  Soviet  xmion's  fleet  decreased  slightly 
In  munbar  (trom  170  m  February  to  Iflo  vea- 
arts  In  March).  Tbe  Jiqwuese  abandoned  her- 
ring flShlng  txx.  the  eentnl  Bering  Sea  in 
March  and  began  fliflUng  for  king  and  tanner 
crabs  83  vewels  on  tbe  VJB.  Continental  Shelf 
m  tbe  eastern  Bering  Sea.  Under  the  bilat- 
eral agreement  concluded  with  the  United 
States  In  December  1970,  Ji4>an  wm  be  per- 
mitted to  harvest  37,500  oases  (K-lb.  48't)  of 
king  oiBb  and  14.6  million  tannw  crab  (with 
10  percent  allowmnce)  In  1973.  The  J^ianese 
also  greatly  Inenased  their  effort  for  Alaska 
poUodc  (tnm  0  to  81  veaaels) .  Nine  Japanese 
longUnera  flabed  for  aablefliab  (blackood)  In 
the  Oolf  .  Herring  was  aongbt  only  by  tbe  So- 
vl|t  flSbennen  (83  veasels);  however,  their 
mam  target  was  Bering  Sea  floimders.  Shrimp 
was  oau^t  by  the  Soviets  only  (19  veesels) 
In  tbe  OoU  of  Alaska.  Small  flaberles  for 
Paelflc  ooean  p«r<dx  and  varioiu  groundfish 
«>eoles  were  also  conducted  by  both  coun- 
tries. 

Off  tbe  XI3.  Atlantic  coast,  tbe  Soviet 
Union  bad  by  far  the  largest  number  of  ves- 
seU  (190) ,  fallowed  by  Poland  and  Bast  Ger- 
many (03  and  37  vessels,  respectively).  All 
wen  fishing  primarily  for  herring  and  mack- 
erel. Tbe  fisheries  of  other  European  coun- 
trlea  (Bulgaria.  Romania,  8|»in,  Norway) 
and  Japan  were  minor.  During  the  month, 
the  Soviets  reduced  their  effort  In  the  Mld- 
Atlantle  and  concentrated  tbelr  fieet  on 
Oeorges  Bank.  Other  countries,  eq>eclaU7  the 
Poles  aiKl  Bast  Germans,  continued  their 
fisheries  In  the  Mid-Atlantic  Bight,  mostly 
for  sea  herring  and  mackerel.  The  Japanese 
fished  tor  squid  and  butterflsh,  while  the 
Norwegians  longllned  for  sharks. 

Foreign  flatalng  activity  off  New  England 
and  In  the  Mid-Atlantic  Bight  showed  a  sig- 
nificant Increase  in  March  1973  (20  percent 
above  sightings  made  in  March  1971) .  Many 
foreign  vessels  oontmued  to  fish  In  the  "no- 
flahlng  Bone"  m  the  Mld-Atlantlo  established 
under  bUateral  agreements  concluded  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Poland  to  protect 
spawning  concentrations  of  hakes  between 
January  and  mid- April.  The  Soviets  did  not 
violate  the  "no-fishing  eone".  Several  Polish 
vessels,  however,  wwe  sighted  fishing  there. 
The  Department  of  State  made  a  strong 
proteet  to  the  Polish  Government  and  tem- 
porarily suspended  the  entry  of  Polish  ves- 
sels into  U.S.  ports.  The  entry  of  Polish  fish- 
ing veasels  into  certain  U.S.  ports  is  permit- 
ted under  the  1971  UJ3.-Pc^lsh  bUateral  fish- 
eries agreement,  in  effect  until  June  30, 1973. 


FISHING  VESSEL  SIOHTlflGS  (EXCLUDING  DUPLICATE  SIGHTINGS);  BY  TYPE  OF  VESSEL  AND  COUNTRY 


FisMngfrNndi 


Other       Procau  and 
Stem  Mtdium  flshini  traMpoit  Support  RmwicIi 

tnwl«n>  trawttn'  vtsMit  Mmis  v«sMb>  v«mU« 


Total 
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Japan 
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1 
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Footnotes  at  sad  ot  table. 
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Fislmi  irwMdt 


Stem  Medium 

>  trawltn> 


outer        Process   and 
fishint  transport 

vessels 


Support  Research 

!•  Msaeis< 


TaUl 


OFF  ATLANTIC  COASTS 

Soviet  Uoion ,...^.„_ 

PoUnd -„.-.„., , 

East  Bennany „ 

Federal  Republic  o(  Germany . 

Bulfaria 

Romania 

Spain.. 

Japan 

Italy. 


39 
23 
10 


136 
37 
IS 


10 
3 
2 


3-> 


190 
63 
27 


Norway. 
Canada. 
Other... 


r> 


O 


>2 
O 


0) 


(0 


(0 


2 
(0 


Total 

Grand  total. 


90 


194 


15 


306 


150 


400 


24 


59 


11 


653 


■  Includes  all  classes  of  star*  factery  and  stem  freezer  trawlars. 

s  Includes  all  classes  of  medium  size  trawlers  (nonrefriierated,  refricerated,  and  freezer 
trawlers). 
>  Includes  fuel  attd  water  carriers,  tu|s,  carp  vessels,  etc 


<  Includes  exploratory,  rsaearch,  and  enforcement  (E)  vessels. 

•  LoocNners. 

•  Vessels  using  handKne  tear. 
»Noti     ■    ■ 


orr  *T.*»i»4 

Sot>iet.-  Approximately  100  Soviet  veaaels 
were  engaged  in  fisheries  off  Alaska  m  March. 
This  was  a  decrease  HI  aboat  IB  vessels  trom 
the  prevlotis  month,  but  was  about  the  same 
number  of  vaaeels  that  operated  In  March 
1071. 

Th»  trawl  fishery  for  groxmdfiah  along  tbe 
Continental  Shelf  edge  In  the  eastern  Ber- 
ing Sea,  north  of  the  Fox  Islands,  was  con- 
tinued by  0  medlmn  trawlers  until  mid- 
month  when  the  fishery  was  terminated.  It 
is  beUeved  that  tbe  trawlers  moved  mto  the 
central  Beting  Sea  flounder  and  pollock  flSb- 
erles  (eeeMi^  1). 

The  Soviet  Shrimp  fleet  in  the  Oulf  of 
Alaifta  remained  at  17  medium  trawlers. 
Joined  by  a  factorysblp  late  in  tbe  month. 
Tbe  Xactoryahlp  is  processing  tbe  raw  ahrimp 
delivered  by  tbe  trawlers.  Before  its  arrival, 
tbe  trawlers  were  flreezing  the  sbzlmp  and 
periodically  dellvsrlng  tbelr  catches  to  a  re- 
frigerated transport  vessel.  Late  in  the 
month,  one  of  tbe  trawlen  began  explora- 
tory <4>eratlons  east  of  Kodlak  Island  on 
PoctloGk  Bank;  tks  remainder  of  tbe  fleet, 
however,  nmalned  east  of  the  Bbumagin  is- 
lands In  tbe  western  Otilf  of  Alaska.  Tbe 
whale  kiUer/patnd  vessel  continues  to  re- 
main with  the  fleet  on  enforcement  duty. 

Soviet  flahing  In  the  northern  central 
Bering  Sea  continued  throughout  tbe  month 
wttb  emphasis  on  herring  and  paUodt..By 
month's  end.  tbe  fleet  was  composed  of  10 
stem  trawlers,  87  medium  trawlers,  and  16 
support  veaeela.  The  oeoter  of  flahing  oon- 
tinuee  to  be  on  the  Continental  Shelf  edg*. 
southwest  ot  St.  Matthew  Island. 

Hie  eaatem  Bering  Sea  flounder  fleet  In- 
cieaaud  from  70  to  77  veaaela.  Inetoded  m 
ttie  fleet  were  17  stem  trawlers,  48  medium 
trawlers,  and  15  wappatt  vsssils.  Ihm  flsbery 
was  centered  on  tbe  Oontlneotal  Shelf  edge 
from  the  PrlbUof  Talands  aouthward  to  Uni- 
mak  Island.  Many  vessels  (about  one-half) 
In  tms  fleet  were  fishing  Alaidfca  pollock. 

The  Soviet  flshery  for  ocean  penfli  contin- 
ued througboot  tbe  month  with  3  stem  traw 
trawlers  operating  on  Albatross  Bank,  south 
of  Kodlak  island,  m  tbe  central  Oulf  of 

Japanete:  ^proximately  174  Japanese  ves- 
srts  were  engaged  in  flaberles  off  Alaska  in 
March.  This  was  an  mcrease  of  about  00  ves- 
sels that  w««  In  this  area  m  March  1971. 

The  number  of  independent  stern  trawlers 
fishing  fbr  ocean  perch  in  the  Gulf  of  Alaska 
decreased  from  8  to  0  early  in  the  month  and 
remained  at  that  level  tbrougtaout  tbe  re- 
mainder of  March,  supported  by  1  refrig- 
erated transport  vessel.  The  vessels  were  scat- 
tered in  the  eastern  and  central  Oulf  ranging 
from  off  Kodlak  Island  eastward  to  aoutb- 
eestom  Alaska  (aeeM^>  1). 

■arly  In  March,  4  Japanese  faetxirysblps. 


aocoB^anied  by  a  total  of  77  trawlera.  ar- 
rived in  tbe  eastern  Bering  Sea  and  oom- 
menoed  flahing  for  pOUock  along  the  Conti- 
nental Shelf  edge,  northwest  of  Unlmak  is- 
land. This  brought  the  total  of  faet(»yablp 
fleets  flshtng  for  pollock  to  S,  but  by  mid- 
month  1  fleet  that  had  been  flablng 
throughout  the  winter  months  departed  for 
Ji4>an.  Bach  fieet  Is  suppcnted  by  1  refrig- 
erated transport  vesseL 

Tbe  Japanese  winter  flounder  fishery  (3 
fleeta  with  17  trawlers)  on  tbe  Continental 
Shelf  edge  in  the  eastern  Bering  Sea  was 
terminated  during  the  month.  One  fleet  de- 
parted early  in  March,  the  other  by  month's 
end. 

The  number  of  independent  stem  trawlers 
fishing  for  groundfish  along  the  Continental 
Shtif  edge  in  the  Bering  Sea  mcreased  from 
20  to  35.  This  fleet  was  supported  by  3  refrig- 
erated tranq>ort  vessels  and  fished  between 
Unlmak  Pass  and -PrlbUof  Islands. 

The  Japaneee  herring  fishery  In  the  cen- 
tral BOTing  Sea  was  abandoned  mid-month. 
The  stem  trawlers  fishing  herring  shifted  to 
groundfish  trawling  along  the  Continental 
Shelf  in  the  eastern  Bering  Sea. 

The  annual  J^tanese  king  and  tanner  crab 
fishery  on  the  Continental  Shelf  in  the  east- 
em  Bering  Sea  began  early  in  tbe  month  with 
the  arrival  of  3  faetoryshlps  aocon^ianled  by 
a  total  ot  30  crab  pot  and  tangle  net  veas^. 
Initial  reports  Indicate  tbe  fleet  is  filling 
only  orab  pots  at  this  time  and  Is  taking 
principally  tanner  crab,  and  that  the  use  of 
tangle  nets  for  king  crab  wlU  be  limited  to 
3  one-month  periods  later  in  the  iftairwi 

The  number  of  longllners  flMVimg  for  aable- 
fish  in  the  Oulf  of  Alaska  varied  between  8 

Id  0  throughout  tbe  month.  The  flshery  re- 
1  centered  in  tbe  eastern  Oulf  of  Alas- 
h  7  vessels  fishing  there,  3  fishing  off 
fcutat  grotmds,  and  (at  month's  end) 
:  near  the  Shumagln  Islands, 
oessete  sefeed  for  violation  of  VS. 
eontiffiunu  flahery  tone 
April  3,  a  Joint  UjB.  Coast  Ouard-Na- 
I  Marine  Fisheries  Service  (NMFS) 
I  flsherlee  patrol  slgbted,  0.1  miles  south 
SltkaUdak  Island,  the  Jiyaneee  stem 
'trawler  Jtyuyo  Jforu,  moored  alongside  tbe 
cargo  vessel  Kofioku  tlaru  No.  31.  conducting 
flshery  support  opcnttions  In  vl^Uition  of 
U.S.  law.  The  aircraft  advised  the  veas^  via 
meesage  block,  to  remain  there  and  await  the 
arrival  of  a  Coast  Guard  cotter.  Die  OGC 
jreOon  wltb  an  NMFS  agent  aboard  was  dis- 
patched from  Kodlak  and.  iqMxi  arrival  tip- 
proKlmately  4V6  hours  later,  sslasd  both  ves- 
sels. Tbe  ships  were  eeoorted  to  Kodlak  with- 
out Incident.  The  Dlstrlet  Court  at  Anchorage 
assessed  fines  totaling  8180,000.  In  January 
1973,  two  Soviet  vessels  were  seised  for  a  sim- 
ilar vMatlon  whWh  resulted  In  total  i>enal- 
tiea  of  8350,000. 

■  !.,  c.-'O': 


orr  THB  PACinc  MosxHwasr 
JapcmeM.*  One  Japaneee  Inngllner  was  fish- 
ing tbe  entire  month  near  tbe  La  Perouse 
Bank.  By  comparison,  3  longllners  were  ob- 
served dtiring  the  moatlv,of  March  in  1971 
and  5  In  1970. 

SovU*:  No  Soviet  fishing  was  observed  In 
March  of  1073  or  1971. 

orr  CAurosNXA 

Soviet:  No  fishing  vessels  were  observed 
during  March.  One  Soviet  research  vessel 
from  the  Pacific  Institute  of  Fisheries  and 
Oceanography  (TXNBO)  received  permission 
to  enter  UJB.  waters  at  Drake's  Bay,  north  of 
San  Frandaoo,  to  exchange  scientists  with  a 
research  vessel  of  the  National  Marine  Fish- 
erlea  Service.  Both  veesels  then  Jointly  con- 
ducted studies  of  spawning  Paolflc  hake  off 
the  California  coast.  This  reeearch  project  Is 
provided  by  the  UJ9.-UJBAB.  Padflc  fisheries 
agreement.  Tbe  Joint  crulas  lasted  from 
March  8  to  lAuch  16;  two  weeks  later  the 
Soviet  vessel  (the  Alba)  was  sighted  off 
northem  California  conducting  her  own 
research. 

OiT  BOXTTHBUr  VM.  OOASXS 

Twelve  Cuban  flahing  veeeeli  were  sighted 
fishing  off  the  southern  U.8.  coast  m  March. 
A  number  of  Soviet  fishing  veasels  transited 
the  norlda  Straits. 


WIST  COAST  or  ruisD* 

Cuban:  Ten  Cuban  Lambda  class  vessels 
and  two  Sondsro  olaas  veaaels  wme  observed 
about  00  miles  west  of  Ci^m  Romano  (see 
Map  2).  Approximately  70  motor  dortee  car- 
ried by  tbe  Lam.1>da  veeeela  were  bandllnlng 
and  bottom  icogllnlng  for  sn^ipers,  grotip- 
ers,  and  poaslbly  king  maCkerSL  The  Sondero 
daas  vessels  are  used  to  traaqxirt  catches 
back  to  Cuba,  allowing  tbe  LomMa  leeeels  In 
the  flotma  to  remain  on  tbe  fishing  grounds 
for  longer  periods. 

nr  woamwasi  ATLaamc 

A  total  of  806  Individual  foreign  fltfilng 
and  support  vsssSIs  ftom  the  Soviet  Union, 
Poland,  BMt  Oermany.  Bulgaria,  Bomanla. 
Ji^Mn,  Spam,  and  Norway  was  sighted  off  tbe 
New  Bngland  and  Middle  Atlantte  coasts  dur- 
ing Mardi  1073. 

Ilie  ntudjcr  of  Soviet  veaeels  sighted  was 
the  largest;  weekly  concentrations  were  esti- 
mated to  average  between  140  and  150  ves- 
sels, or  the  190  individual  vessels  reeorded. 
39  were  freeser  and  factory  stem  trawlers. 
ISO  medium  side  trawlers,  3  factory  base 
Ships,  7  refrigerated  fish  carriers  and  supply 
veaeels,  3  tankers,  1  tug,  1  sdentlflc  reeearch 
vessel,  and  1  flaberles  enforcement  veesel. 

In  addition  to  the  Soviet  veesels,  08  Polish. 
87  Bast  German,  8  Bulgarian.  1  Romanian.  8 
Spanish,  7  Japaneee.  and  3  Norwegian  vessels 
were  sighted  in  March. 
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orr  soiTTHnN  new  England  and  oeobgbs 

BANK 

Soviet:  Early  In  March,  most  Soviet  vessels 
shifted  unexpectedly  from  the  mld-Atlantlc 
northward  to  waters  off  Southern  New  Eng- 
land and  eventually  along  the  eastern  slope 
of  Georges  Bank  and  the  Qulf  of  Maine  (see 
Maps  3  and  4). 

During  the  first  3  weeks  of  the  month,  the 
heaviest  Soviet  flahlng  (75  to  80  vessels)  oc- 
curred along  the  60  and  100  fathom  curves 
65-75  miles  south  of  Block  and  Nantucket 
Islands  off  Rhode  Island.  The  fleet  was  within 
the  ICNAP  Red  Hake-Silver  Hake  Manage- 
ment Area  (see  Map  3).  Moderate  to  heavy 
catches  of  fish  were  Identified  as  red  and 
silver  hake,  herring  and  mackerel.  Most  of 
the  stem  trawlers  were  using  heavy  bottom 
trawl  gear  and  the  bulk  of  their  catch  was 
seemingly  hakes.  The  Soviet  side  trawlers,  on 
the  other  hand,  using  the  standard  herring 
trawl,  were  seen  catching  herring,  mackerel, 
and  small  amounts  of  red  and  silver  hake. 

By  month's  end,  about  60  vessels  moved 
slightly  eastward  to  the  southwest  part  of 
Georges  Bank  (see  Map  3).  Moderate  and  at 
times  heavy  catches  were  identified  as  red 
hake,  silver  bake,  and  herring. 

At  the  same  time  aod  directly  to  the  north. 
the  Soviets  conducted  a  substantial  ocean 
perch  (redflsh)  fishery  with  some  60  medium 
side  trawlers  (SRTs) .  1  factory  base  ship,  and 
several  stem  trawlers  between  90-116  miles 
east  northeast  of  Cape  Cod  (see  Map  3).  This 
area,  known  as  the  Pundlan  Channel,  Is  a 
canal  100  to  190  fathom  deep  separating 
Georges  and  Browns  Banks.  Judging  from  th 
heavy  deck  loads  on  board  most  trawlers.  In 
eluding  the  factory  base  ship,  these  vessel 
were  making  excellent  catches.  (A  stmll 
fishery  by  40  to  50  Soviet  side  trawlers 
curred  in  May  1971  in  the  vicinity  of  Georgi 
Basin,  slightly  south  of  the  present  Sovii 
fishery  (see  Map  3) .  Heavy  ocean  pe: 
catches  were  observed  also  in  1971). 

Spanish:  A  total  of  8  vessels  (2  stem  tra' 
ers  and  6  side  trawlers)  was  sighted  in 
Heaviest  fishing  by  5-6  vessels  occurred 
75   miles   south   of  Mturtha's   Vineyard 
Nantucket  Island  (within  the  Red  Hake-S' 
ver  Hake  Management  Area).  Several  vei 
also     fished     Intermittently     in     the    Mli 
Atlantic  "no  fishing  mne."  >  (By  agreeme: 
concluded  with  the  United  States.  Soviet 
Polish  vessels  are  prohibited  from  fishing 
this  zone  from  January  1  through  April  15 

Romanian:  A  single  stem  trawler  wi 
sighted  at  month's  end  fishing  herring  an 
mackerel  80  miles  south  of  Martha's  Vine' 
yard. 

Off  Mid-AtlanUc 

Soviet:  The  Soviet  fishing  fleet  withdrew 
from  the  Mld-Atlantlc  Bight  early  In  the 
month  (nearly  two  months  ahead  of  their' 
seasonal  withdrawal  In  previous  years).  Poor 
catches  sure  believed  to  be  the  main  reason 
for  this  premature  switch. 

From  35  to  40  vessels  remaining  In  the 
Mld-Atlantlc  area  during  the  first  half  of  th 
month  fished  along  the  northern  shores  o: 
New  Jersey  and  off  Long  Island  (see  Map  4) 
From  mld-montb,  only  a  few  scattered  vessel 
were  seen.  Limited  catches  were  identified  a 
hakos  and  some  herring. 

Polith:    A    total    of    63    vessels    (33    steri 
trawlers,  37  large  side  trawlers,  1  factory  bas( 
ship,   and   2   transports)    was  sighted.   Tb4 
Polish  fleets  moved  constantly  between  Ne« 
York  and  North  Carolina  in  search  of  fish. 
From  16  to  20  side  trawlers  fished  consistent 
ly  16-30  miles  off  the  North   Carolina  and 
Virginia  coaata  the  entire  month.  Modera 
and,  at  times,  heavy  catches  of  fish  wei 
identified  as  herring  and  mackerel.  To  th^ 
north,  a  larger  fleet  of  25  and  30  vessels  w 
sighted  at  various  points  off  Ixuig  Island  an 
New  Jezaay  (aee  Map  4).  Moderate  to  heav 
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catches  were  mostly  herring  and  mackerel. 
At  month's  end  about  20  vessels  (mostly  stem 
trawlers)  began  fishing  75-80  miles  south  of 
Block  Island  and  Martha's  Vineyard.  Heavy 
catches  appeared  to  be  mostly  mackerel. 

East  German:  A  total  of  27  vessels  (10 
stem  trawlers,  15  side  trawlers,  and  2  re- 
frigerated fish  carriers)  was  sighted.  This 
fleet  was  dispersed  over  two  distinct  areas: 
15  side  trawlers  and  1  refrigerated  fish  trans- 
port fished  throughout  the  month  15-30 
miles  olT  the  North  Carolina  and  Virginia 
coasts.  Consistently  good  to  excellent  catches 
were  identified  as  herring  and  mackerel.  To 
the  north  an  average  of  10  East  German  stem 
trawlers  fished  the  entire  month  within  the 
Mld-Atlantlc  "no  fishing  zone"  (see  Map  4). 
Moderate  catches  ware  identified  occasionally 
as  herring. 

Bulgarian:  A  total  of  8  stem  trawlers  was 
sighted.  These  vessels  also  fished  consist- 
ently In  the  "no  fishing  zone"  with  the  East 
German  fleet.  Moderate  catches  observed 
were  mostly  herring  and  some  mackerel. 

Japanese:  A  total  of  7  freezer  stem  trawlers 
was  sighted  fishing  mostly  the  Mld-Atlantlc 
"no  fishing  cone."  Catches  were  reported  In 
JaptLneae  trade  pertodloals  to  consist  mostly 
of  squid  and  butterflsh. 

Norwegian:  Late  in  the  month,  a  single 
Norwegian  longllner  was  sighted  about  80 
miles  southeast  of  Cape  May,  New  Jersey 
(within  the  "no  fishing  zone") .  No  catch  was 
visible  on  deck.  (At  least  2  Norwegian  long- 
liners  will  reportedly  fish  for  porbeagle 
sharks  starting  off  Virginia  in  March  and 
working  their  way  north  to  waters  off  Cape 
Cod  by  early  June) . 

VS/VSSR-VS/Polish  Mid- Atlantic 
Fisheries  Agreements 

On  March  9,  eight  Polish  stem  trawlers 
were  sighted  flshing  Inside  the  Mld-Atlantlc 
"no  fishing  zone,"  75-80  miles  east  of  Cape 
May  (New  Jersey).  Deck  loads  of  fish  were 
covered  with  Ice  preventing  species  identifi- 
cation. On  March  31,  one  Polish  stem  trawler 
(repeater  from  March  9  sighting)  was  again 
fishing  In  the  "no  fishing  zone."  The  Polish 
government  was  Informed  of  these  violations. 

No  Soviet  vessels  have  been  observed  flsh- 
ing in  the  "no  flshing  zone"  in  1972. 

Note. — During  surveillance  patrols  the 
total  number  of  vessels  sighted  Is  recorded: 
In  addition,  each  vessel  is  Identlfled  as  to 
type.  At  the  end  of  the  month  all  sighted 
vessels  are  counted  but  once,  i.e..  If  a  vessel 
vras  sighted  more  than  once  during  the 
month  It  will  l>e  counted  only  as  one  vessel, 
thus  excluding  duplicate  sightings.  Since 
vessels  continuously  arrive  at  and  depart 
from  flshing  areas,  the  total  number  of 
Identlfled  vessels  for  the  month  will  always 
be  larger  than  the  actual  size  of  the  fishing 
fleets  observed  during  surveillance  patrols. 
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WILBUR  WRIGHT  COLLEGE 
ON  VIETNAM 


'  Off  Long  Island  and  New  Jersey. 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

IN  THE  HOtrSX  OF  REPRBSENTATIVES 

WedJtesdav.  May  3.  1972 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  stu- 
dent goverolng  body  of  Wilbur  Wright 
College,  3400  North  Austin  Avenue,  Chi- 
cago. HI.,  has  contacted  me  deploring  the 
administration's  decision  to  resume  the 
bombing  of  Hanoi  and  Haiphong. 

In  accordance  with  the  request  of  Pat- 
rick M.  Barton,  president  of  the  student 
governing  body  of  Wilbur  Wright  Col- 
lege, I  would  like  to  read  into  the  Coh- 
GRissiONAL  Rkcoro  at  this  point  the  letter 


to  me  conveying  the  views  of  the  Wilbur 
Wright  College  students  regarding  esca- 
lation of  military  action  in  Vietnam.  The 
letter  follows: 

Student  Oovanniro  Boot, 
WiLBux  Weight  Colucoe, 
Chicago,  m..  AprU  2S.  1971. 
Bool  Fkank  Annttnzio. 
Captua  BiU. 
Wnhington.  D.C. 

DxAB  Ba:  We  the  Student  Ooyemlng  Body 
of  Wilbur  Wriglvt  CoUega  dafdora  th*  admin- 
istration's decision  to  raaume  the  bombing 
of  Hanoi  and  Haiphong  and  demand  the  Im- 
mediate cessation  of  the  military  action  in 
Indochina  and  the  immedlaite  wltbdrawal  at 
XJJS.  land  and  air  forces  flom  South  Viet 
Nam,  Laoa,  Cambodia,  and  Thailand. 

We  request  that  this  letter  be  read  into 
the  OongreflBional  B«oord. 
Tours  tnily, 

Patrick  M.  Basion, 

Preaident. 


REFUGEE  REHABnJTATION 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OP   NXW   TOSX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVXS 

Wednesday,  May  3.  1972 

Mr!  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  focus  on  a  praiseworthy 
activity  of  our  State  Department,  about 
which  the  American  public  has  far  too 
little  knowledge^^uunely,  otur  refugee 
rehabilitation  programs. 

As  every  Member  in  this  Chamber  la 
well  aware,  the  constant  misfortunes  of 
war,  epidemic  disease,  and  natural  catas- 
trophe force  millions  of  people  annually 
to  rearrange  their  lives  and  to  relocate 
in  foreign  lands. 

I  wish  to  insert  into  the  Ricoid  a  moat 
informative  speech  recently  delivered  by 
Frank  L.  Kellogg,  special  assistant  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Refugee  and  Mi- 
gration Alfairs.  With  his  accustomed  di- 
rectness and  innate  feel  for  quality  anal- 
ysis, the  enormously  capable  Mr.  Kellogg 
has  succeeded  in  outlining  the  most 
salient  aspects  of  the  critical  refugee 
problems  with  which  our  State  Depart- 
ment is  deaUng. 

This  excellent  address,  Mr.  Speaker, 
was  delivered  before  the  American  Im- 
migration and  Cltlxenship  Conference  on 
April  28  in  New  Yoric.  I  am  sure  its  con- 
tents win  prove  most  enlightening: 

BKMAmKa  or  Fbank  L.  Kzixooo 

As  I  have  often  said,  my  long  association 
with  the  American  Immigration  and  Citizan- 
sbip  Conference  has  been  among  tb«  reward- 
ing experiences  of  my  life.  It  was  Just  a  year 
ago  Sunday,  though,  that  I  flxst  appeared 
before  you  in  the  role  of  Government  ofBdal. 

The  months  since  then  Iiave  been  event- 
tul.  Thtn  have  been  alementa  of  high  drama 
in  refugee  and  migration  affaiTs.  And,  I  think 
thera  has  been  progress  In  our  country's  re- 
sponses to  the  rights  and  the  needs  of  pec^le 
caught  up  in  the  conflicts  and  rlvalrlaa  which 
continue  to  plague  mankind. 

Today.  I  want  to  share  with  you  some  of 
the  hlghlighta  of  the  year — and  brtefiy  to  dis- 
euaa  some  of  the  milostonea  we  have  passed 
m  Washington. 

Ftzat,  ;lM  drama: 

To  my  b«at  TeooUectlon,  when  we  met  last 
AprU,  I  made  only  a  psaalng  taCarexioa  to 
what  was  beginning  to  develop  In  South  Asia. 
The  situation  was  young  then.  About  tSO.OOO 
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penons  bad  fled  into  IndU  from  vlolenee- 
tom  last  Pakiitan. 

We  were  ooooenMid.  ot  ooune.  But  no  one 
then  anticipated  the  magnitude  of  the  dis- 
aster whiob  bad  begun  to  dwalop.  Svecx  now. 
It  cbaUaDgee  compgetoenalnfi  Befora  It  was 
over,  nearly  10  milUon  men,  woman  and  chil- 
dren were  huddled  in  more  than  a  thousand 
crude  campa,  dapmadant  on  atranssra  for  the 
barest  naoeasltiea  at  life.  I  visited  some  of 
the  skore  aooassihle  camps  in  India.  I  moved 
among  Incredible  crowds  of  refugees.  And 
yet,  those  I  saw  ware  only  the  smaUeat  frac- 
tion of  the  total  number. 

In  the  annala  of  refugee  affairs.  1971  In 
the  subcontinent  made  tragic  history. 

But  the  world's  humanitarian  re^Mose 
made  history  as  weU. 

India's  appeal  to  the  United  NaUona  trig- 
gered what  was  to  become  tbe  largest  single 
International  eeaergenoy  relief  effort  on  rec- 
ord. It  InTOlved  docena  of  govemmants,  and 
aoores  of  voluntary  agencies  In  many  na- 
Uoos.  It  supplied  veritable  mountains  oC  ma- 
terials, foods  maaaurad  in  the  thousands  of 
tons,  medicines  in  t^e  millions  of  doaea. 

liQglatloal  resources  were  primitive.  Itans- 
port  was  difficult.  Bo<ttleneclu  abounded.  And 
yet,  somehow,  supplies  were  deUvered  to  the 
eaiupe  on  time.  Shelter  was  provided.  Bpl- 
demlOB  were  averted.  And  there  was  no 
famine. 

But  you  know  the  basic  story.  I  wUl  take 
time  only  to  cite  some  of  the  innovatlona  of 
this  vast  relief  operation.  And  to  caU  atten- 
tion to  some  outstanding  performancea. 

Within  the  United  Nations,  there  was  no 
precedent  for  dealing  with  a  disaster  of  this 
size.  Secretary  General  U  Thant  found  a  solu- 
tion. He  establlabed  a  /ocal  point  for  inter- 
national assistance,  under  direction  of  the 
UJT.  High  Commissioner  for  Befugeea.  The 
High  OoounlBSioner,  Prince  Sadruddln  Aga 
Khan,  loat  no  time  in  organizing  a  staff 
whoae  subeequent  performance  I  can  only 
deaorUbe  aa  superto.  The  UNHCB  ooordinated 
rather  than  directed.  He  mediated.  He  cut 
red  tape.  He  saw  to  it  that  the  job  was  done. 
India's  response  was  exemplary.  From  the 
beginning,  the  Government  of  India  insisted 
that  its  own  employees — and  personnel  of  its 
own  voluntary  agendea — ^would  handle  all 
operations  In  the  eampa  and  centers,  and  the 
tmnrum—  and  coz^iUcated  loglatics  as  well. 
Many  hnndreda  of  paid  and  unpaid  workers 
took  part.  NeoeasarUy,  they  were  organized  in 
haste.  Necenarily,  there  were  severe  prob- 
lems. Here  and  there,  there  were  shortcom- 
ings. 

But  overall,  the  quality  of  Indian  manage- 
ment, the  efficiency  of  ration  and  registration 
systems,  the  warm  attltuues  toward  the  refu- 
geea  of  those  in  diarge  at  the  camps,  im- 
pressed all  observers  including  me. 

In  Waslilngton.  the  Administration's  reac- 
tion combined  humanitarian  concern  with  a 
no-nonaenae  approach  to  UB.  participation. 

U.S.  Government  aMlstanow.  it  was  deter- 
mined, would  be  routed  through  the  United 
Katlons  rather  than  bUatnally.  The  Resi- 
dent ^>pointed  an  Interagency  Committee 
to  coordinate  aupport  from  throughout  the 
Government.  I  served  aa  chairman.  The  White 
Bouse.  State.  Defense,  Agriculture  and  AXD. 
aU  were  represented.  We  had  guidance  and 
aound  advice  from  a  special  group— also  ap- 
pointed by  the  White  House  called  the  Pres- 
ident's Advisory  Panel  on  South  Asian  Be- 
lief. The  panel's  bix  distinguished  members 
include  our  chairman  today.  Max  Rabb. 

The  U.S.  Government  was  the  first  and 
largest  donor  to  the  UJf.  program.  Our  food 
fed  millions  of  refugees.  Our  airlifts  delivered 
emergency  cholera  vaccines.  Our  high-|notein 
diet  supplements  saved  thousands  of  ehUdren 
from  death  or  defonnlty  by  malnuttltton. 
Our  polyethylene — used  for  the  C-«t  time  aa 
mass  emergency  shelter — fended  off  the  mon- 
soon rains.  Our  blankets  fllled  dozens  of  cargo 
Jets  to  Calcutta,  and  an  entire  steamship  as 
weU. 
The  international  community  Jomed  In 
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with  unparalleled  genacoalty.  Seventy  na- 
tions made  oontilbutions.  AU  told — apart 
ttom  India  itseU— the  world's  govemmants 
gave  $346  milUon  in  cash  and  kind.  Our  share 
was  atwttt  87  per  cant. 

But  govemimants  were  not  alone.  Kational 
and  international  voluntary  agendes  gave  an 
additional  909  t"""""  Amerloan  orgazUza- 
tona  alone  raised  $11  million.  AU  over  our 
country,  concerned  citizens  conducted  cam- 
paigns on  behalf  of  the  ref  ugeea. 

In  zetroapect  and  in  balance.  I  think  thia 
was  a  very  successful  reUef  operation.  I  use 
the  word  was  because,  as  you  know,  with 
establishment  of  HangliwlW*',  the  refugeea 
have  gone  home.  Their  return  migration, 
now  virtually  complete,  will  go  down  In  his- 
tory as  an  absolutely  remarkable  mass  move- 
ment of  people.  Nearly  10  million  human 
beings,  many  rnaung  long  Journeys,  returned 
in  only  about  three  montJis,  by  every  con- 
ceivable means  of  transportation  including 
Just  walking. 

I  wlU  leave  the  story  here.  For  the  issue 
now  is  refugee  care  no  longer.  It  Is  rehabili- 
tation within  Ff" B'f^<*«*'i  with  different  UJ8. 
and  UJT.  agencies  involved. 

That  was  the  big  drama  of  the  refugee 
year.  And  now,  another  mass  assistance  pro- 
gram— althoiigh  not  nearly  so  large — blooms 
on  the  horizon. 

After  years  of  clvU  strife  In  the  Southern 
Sudan,  an  accord  has  Just  been  reached  be- 
tween leaders  of  the  government  and  the 
dissidents.  It  is  hoped  that  the  agreement 
will  bring  voluntary  return  to  their  homes 
of  perhapa  300,000  people  who  have  fled  to 
neighboring  Frt*""" — and  reportedly  as  many 
as  600,000  more  displaced  within  their  own 
coimtry. 

The  Oovemment  of  the  Sudan  has  made 
an  appeal  for  resettlement  help.  The  United 
Nations  is  aiBfifmlng  the  situation,  and  the 
needs.  So  It  la  poaaible  that  the  UJ7.  wUl 
be  asking  govemmenta  and  voluntary  agen- 
clea  for  assistance. 

And  with  nearly  8  million  persons  in  refu- 
gee status  around  the  world,  repatriation 
and  resettlement  of  these  large  numbers  of 
Sudanese  would  Indeed  be  welcome. 

Mass  relief  efforts  aside,  our  other  Oov- 
emment refugee  programs  continued 
thoughout  the  year. 

There  was  a  spate  of  20th  anniversary 
observations.  On  the  international  scene, 
these  involved  both  the  UNHCB  and  the  In- 
tergovernmental Committee  for  European 
Migration.  I  dont  need  to  dweU  here  on  the 
in^XHtance  of  these  programs. 

Only  a  month  ago,  in  Washington.  I  was 
privileged  to  participate  with  Secretary 
Bogeia  at  a  ceremony  during  which  the 
American  CouncU  of  Voluntary  Agencies  for 
Foreign  Service  paid  tribute  to  the  United 
States  Refugee  Program  on  tlie  occasion  of 
USBP's  20th  anniversary.  A  numl>er  of  prom- 
inent people  in  this  audience  were  there.  In 
connection  with  USRP,  a  milestone  of  the 
year  was  our  conclusion  of  an  arrangement 
which  permita  Soviet  emigraa  to  enter  the 
United  States  under  the  Attccney  General's 
immigration  parole  authority.  And  under  the 
parole  authority,  since  the  first  of  the  year, 
about  60  of  them  have  begun  to  reconstruct 
their  lives  In  the  United  States,  and  an  equal 
number  are  in  the  process  of  coining  to  this 
country.  There  will  be  more.  About  14,000 
Jews  left  the  Soviet  Union  during  1&71,  most 
of  them  to  resettle  in  Israel.  The  U.S.  Refugee 
Program  has  supported  these  movements — 
both  to  Israel,  and  to  the  United  States. 

In  1970,  we  made  it  possible  for  eligible 
Chinese  refugees  in  Hong  Kong  to  enter  the 
United  States  under  7th  preference.  Last 
November,  we  made  another  breakthrough  of 
sorts.  We  began  to  make  travel  loans  to  these 
Immigrants,  under  our  Far  East  Refugee  Pro- 
gram. The  newly-arrived  Chinese  thus  have 
the  opportunity  to  become  self-supporting 
and  successfully  Integrated  In  a  shorter  pe- 
riod of  time,  without  unnecessary  burdens  of 
unmanageable  debt. 
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A  Widely  publielaed  eirant  during  the  year 
was  our  inwifrw^f  ot  a  new  General  Policy 
for  DeaUng  with  KequetU  for  Asylum  by 
Foreign  KttUmeU. 

nils  seven-page  unc<sssitls«l  document 
sets  forth  no  dsparturee  for.  in  the  words 
of  Secretary  Rogers,  "the  right  of  asylum 
is  rooted  in  our  history  and  our  tradition." 
What  the  documsnt  does  do  k  clarify  be- 
yond doubt  the  unflagging  American  beliefs 
in  the  right  of  asylum.  It  gives  q)ecifle  in- 
structions to  our  authorltiea  at  aU  levels  on 
how  to  handle  rsquesu  for  asylum  in  the 
UJ8. 

The  document  Is  a  "tMst-aSUer."  It  has 
been  distributed  throughout  the  Govern- 
ment, to  aU  our  missions  overseas,  and  to 
state  and  local  police  forces.  Foreign  gov- 
ernments, including  the  Soviet  Union,  have 
asked  for  and  have  received  copies.  Our  ob- 
ject, of  oouiw,  is  to  make  sure  that  when 
a  foreigner  seeks  asylum  in  the  UJS.,  our 
authorltiea — wherever  they  may  be —  under- 
stand their  responalbiUties  and  what  steps 
to  take. 

There  is  ample  evidence,  since  we  Issued 
it,  that  the  guidance  has  taken  effect. 

I  woiild  like  to  note  here  that  there  has 
been  the  fuUest  cooperation,  dtirlng  the  year, 
among  the  organizations  with  primary  in- 
terest in  these  areas.  These,  In  addition  to 
the  volimtary  agencies,  are  Barbara  Watson's 
Bureau  of  Secxirity  and  Consular  Affairs,  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service,  and 
my  own  Office  of  Refugee  and  Migration  Af- 
fairs. We  have  shared  many  mutual  prob- 
lems and  concerns.  We  have  dealt  as  partners 
in  development  of  the  asylum  and  parole 
procedures  I  have  mentioned. 

In  the  presence  of  Congressman  Celler. 
I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  report  continued 
warm  support  on  Capitol  HiU  for  refugee 
and  migration  programs. 

State  Department  budget  requests  now  re- 
quire authorization  by  Oongteas  every  year, 
as  weU  as  appropriations.  This  development 
puts  us  before  four  committees  a  year  Instead 
of  two.  And,  of  course,  there  are  additional 
subcommittees  which  are  Interested  in  our 
work. 

Ihe  record  shows  that  when  humanitarian 
needs  are  under  consideration,  our  leglalators 
usuaUy  are  on  the  side  of  the  angels.  I  have 
appeared  during  the  year — sometimes  back- 
atopplng  Mr.  Macomber— at  six  hearlnga  of 
different  omnmltteee  of  the  two  House  of 
Oongreas.  I  found  among  the  membera,  with- 
out exception,  attitiides  of  sympathy  and 
concern  for  human  beings  in  trouble. 

Beyond  personal  compassion.  Congressional 
interest  in  these  matters  reflects,  I  think, 
the  basic  H«m»T»tt*»H«^w««m  of  Americans,  and 
icularly  the  publle^pinlon  weight  of  the 
than  40  million  voters  who  btioog  to 
ipport  our  voluntary  agendes  engaged  In 
ffugee  and  Immigration  matters, 
"niese  (^>eratlons  are  non-controveralal  for 
the  most  part,  and  they  receive  only  passing 
attention  from  the  news  media.  Tet  they 
constitute  an  integral  part  of  American  for- 
eign poUcy.  And  they  command  fuU  support 
from  Congiess  and  the  American  people. 

When  I  appeared  hare  last  AprU,  as  some 
of  you  may  remember,  X  devoted  my  talk  tn 
part  to  the  indispenable  role  of  the  volim- 
tary agencies  engaged  with  the  Government 
in  refugee  sen  ice  ovsrsaas, 

I  have  had  opportunltlas  dnzing  the  pest 
year  to  see  your  selfleaB  and  dedicated  work- 
ers assisting  refugees  almied.  And  I  have  had 
almost  every-day  contitet  with  voluntary- 
agency  leaders,  including  many  of  you  here 
In  this  room. 

Our  Government  programs  could  not  op- 
erate without  you  and  your  people,  and  the 
organizations  which  you  represent.  For  it  U 
the  human,  sympathetic,  person -to-person 
coiuiaeling  and  service  to  refugees  which 
makes  these  programs  successful.  And  this, 
only  the  voluntary  agencies  can  provide. 
Thank  yon. 
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HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON] 

or  UAMtcKotrm 
IN   THX  HOITSE  OP   REPRZSENTATIVI 

WedTiesdav.  Maw  3.  1972 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
of  the  most  overlooked,  if  not  unkno' 
facts  about  mental  illness  in  thiB  oounti 
today  Is  that  mental  illness  touches  on^ 
family  in  three.  It  is  Indeed  alanning 
learn  that  there  are  more  than  10 
lion  mentally  ill  children  in  Amerii 
More  than  2  million  of  these  are  severe: 
disturbed.  Another  2  million  are  mi 
tally  retarded.  These  are  very  dlso 
certing  facts. 

Another  disconcerting,  even 
breaking  fact  is  that  there  are  about  fo' 
autistic  children  in  every  10,000  li 
births.  But  this  remains  Just  a  statlstli 
to  those  who  are  imaware  of  what  au 
tlsm  actually  is.  Autism  is  a  mysterio 
enigmatic  language  and  behavior  dls 
order  that  hinges  on  a  child's  inabiUt; 
to  communicate  with  others.  Mrs.  Lo: 
J.  BlEickwell,  of  the  Judevlne  Center  fi 
Autistic  Children  at  Washington  Uni 
versity  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  quite  perceptibV 
defines  the  plight  of  an  autistic  child: 

An  autistic  child  !■  a  child  who  appenn  t 
be  living  in  a  world  of  his  own:  a  world  L 
which  love  seems  to  be  nlether  sought  noi 
given,  nor  even  accepted;  a  world  In  whld 
fingers,  mechanical  devices,  tiny  objects  o' 
any  sort,  and  bits  of  string  take  prlmar 
significance  while  parents,  family  memberg 
and.  In  fact,  all  people  are  of  little  or  no  Imi 
portanoe;  a  world  In  which  no  changes  li 
the  environment  can  be  tolerated;  In  short,  i 
world  seemingly  governed  by  rules  totall; 
alien  to  our  own.  making  It  a  hafHIng  am 
frightening  place  not  only  In  the  eyes 
tboae  who  love  him,  but  alao  to  tfae  cbU 
himaeU. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  information  o: 
my  colleagues.  I  woold  like  to  insert  the 
following  articles  on  childhood  autism: 

(Ffeom  the  Olobe  Democrat,  May  31, 1971  ] 

To  Reach  a  Child:  Jvotmn  Fottmdation 
Orms  NSW  Hops  to  Aanwno  Botb  and 
Onus 

(By  Susan  Croce  Kelly)  i 

"Whwi  Joey  was  three  and  a  half  our  pedl- 
atrleian  finally  admitted  that  ■omathlng  wasi 
wrong  with  him.'*  aald  the  young  woman. 

The  boy  badnt  learned  to  walk  or  talk  ai 
soon  as  the  other  children,  and  had  nevei 
learned  to  play  with  them.  Moreover,  h< 
threw  temper  tantrums  and  his  blaarre  be- 
havior in  public  was  enough  to  keep  th< 
whole  family  on  edge  all  the  time. 

«W«  spent  two  yean  and  nearly  a  thousand 
dollars  going  from  doeton  to  special  aervlcem 
to  psychlatristB.  Two  of  them  did  dlagnosel 
Joey  as  being  autlstle.  but  their  only  advice 
was  that  wvM  •ventually  have  to  instlttitlon- 
attMhlm." 

Joey,  like  thonaands  of  other  ehildien  in 
the  n.8..  la  autlBtlo--lia  Uves  in  a  world  of 
hlB  own,  a  world  with  no  outlet  into  the  oom 
mon  everyday  world  where  most  people  live 
He  would  talk  without  knowing  what  be  was 
saying,  repeating  the  same  phraaea  over  an 
over  in  a  hollow  monotone.  Sometimes  he'd 
have  a  temper  tantrum,  throwing  himself 
against  a  wall  with  such  force  that  his  laced 
and  tied  shoes  came  off  his  feet.  His  family, 
from  sheer  frustration,  had  virtiully  stopped 
going  anywhere. 

But  they  persisted  in  trying  to  find  help 
for  their  child.  FliuUly,  someone  told  then: 
about  the  Social  Exchange  Laboratory  on  th< 
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Washington  University  campus  where  an  ex- 
perimental program  has  been  set  up  to  work 
with  autistic  ^Udren,  their  parents  and 
teachers. 

The  Social  Exchange  Imboratory  has  been 
supported  for  the  last  several  years  by  the 
Central  Midwestern  Regional  Educational 
Laboratory.  This  summer,  the  experimental 
program  will  be  terminated,  and  a  perma- 
nent Center  For  Autism  will  be  established  in 
St.  Louis  County  under  the  direction  of  Mn. 
Lois  J.  Blackwell,  currently  assistant  direc- 
tor of  the  Washington  University  program. 

"Our  school  will  be  a  prototype,"  said  Mrs. 
Blackwell  recently.  **Rl^t  now  there  are  no 
schools  speet&oally  for  autistic  children  in 
the  VS." 

The  new  school,  under  the  atuplces  of  the 
Judevlne  n>undatlon,  will  provide  teaching 
for  children,  and  help  for  their  parents. 

Autism  is  an  enigmatic  language  and  be- 
havior disorder  that  hinges  on  the  child's  in- 
ability to  communicate  with  others. 

"During  Infancy,  when  most  children  are 
involved  in  the  eager  acquisition  of  all  thoee 
skills  we  call  growing  up,  autistic  children 
spend  their  days  performing  a  small  number 
of  rituals — twirling  matchstlcks,  rolling  a 
ball,  rocking  back  and  forth,  gesturing 
strangely  with  their  hands  and  fingers,  curl- 
ing up  under  furniture,  tearing  bite  of  plaster 
or  wallpaper  from  the  wall,  breaking  crayons 
and  so  forth,"  says  Mrs.  Blackwell. 

Even  at  the  Social  Exchange  Lab, 
where  parents  can  watch  group  sessions 
through  darkened  windows,  the  program  is 
geared  as  much  toward  educating  the 
mothers  and  fathers  as  it  Is  toward  helping 
the  child  himself. 

It  is  also  a  place  for  mothers  and  fathers 
to  compare  notes,  and  to  talk  to  other 
couples  in  their  same  situation. 

"X  used  to  Ue  in  bed  at  night,"  said  one 
young  mother,  "and  rd  thtok,  "There's  some- 
thing I  could  do  for  my  son  if  only  somebody 
would  tell  me  what  to  do.'  Now  Blrs.  Black- 
well  is  helping  ua.  I  don't  know  what  we 
would  have  done  if  we  couldn't  have  come 
here." 

The  children  are  given  individual  training 
every  day  until  they're  ready  to  loin  one  of 
the  small  claaoea.  In  addition,  every  parent 
keeps  a  dally  log  of  what  goes  on  at  home 
so  the  staff  can  help  them  solve  their  daily 
problems. 

"We  begin  by  rewarding  the  children  with 
bites  of  their  favorite  food  for  even  lo(dclng 
at  us,"  explained  Andrea  Kmrich,  the  pro- 
gram's head  teaeh^.  "Our  object  is  to  get 
the  kids  to  aooept  rewards  tar  Jobs  well  done. 
We  move  them  from  gross  rewards,  like 
food,  to  socially  acoeptad  types  of  rewards — 
a  hug,  a  pat  on  the  shoulder,  gold  star.  In  the 
beginning,  theae  things  dont  mean  anything 
to  our  children." 

Prom  the  darkened  room  where  Miss  Em- 
rich  sat  with  three  mothers,  watching  the 
progress  of  a  small  daas  in  the  next  room, 
they  could  sea  and  hear  the  teachers  talking 
to  the  children. 

"nngemalls  are  to  hands,"  said  the  teach- 
er, "as  toenails  are  to " 

"ftet,"  came  the  answer  back.  Since  they 
were  right,  the  children  got  to  add  another 
peg  to  the  email  pegboards  they  had  in  front 
of  them.  This  is  the  advanced  class.  These 
children  are  almost  ready  to  go  to  regular 
public  schools:  they've  rejoined  the  world. 

One  of  the  boys'  attention  had  wandered, 
meanwhile,  and  he  hadnt  answered  with  the 
rest.  "Jimmy,"  said  the  teacher,  "look  at 
me  I"  And  Jimmy  looked  up. 

Behind  the  screen  his  mother  sighed  hap- 
pUy.  "Before  he  came  here,  he  wouldn't 
pay  any  attention  to  anything,  almost  as 
though  he  was  dead." 

"You  dont  know  what  our  life  was  like  a 
year  ago,"  added  another  young  woman,  one 
who  has  several  more  children  at  home.  "I 
couldnt  get  through  to  my  child.  Tou  learn 
qiUckly  where  you  are  and  are  not  wanted— 
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i^ieh  of  your  friends  will  stUl  have  you  In 
their  home.  And  you  get  to  the  plaoa  whara 
you're  unconsciously  letting  your  child  run 
your  life. 

"Our  child  had  to  put  on  his  left  shoa  be- 
fore his  right  shoe,  or  he'd  dlaaolva  Into  a 
temper  tantrum.  Or  we'd  have  to  go  slide 
down  a  slide  10  times  befoc*  we  oould  go  to 
the  aoo.  It  wouldn't  really  ohanga  our  Ufa  to 
go  along,  80  we  got  so  we'd  Just  go  along  to 
keep  peaoe.  Now  we're  learning  to  break  up 
these  patterns,  and  he's  ao  much  h^piar." 

Nearly  all  of  the  women  and  man  who 
come  to  the  school  wear  smiles  and  an 
eager  to  talk  to  others  about  their  (atildren's 
progress. 

Their  Uvea  are  still  Mil  of  hassles,  but  for 
the  first  time  in  half  a  dooen  years,  they 
have  hope  again  for  the  future. 

"We  never  make  a  promlaa  of  how  far  a 
child  can  go  in  our  program,"  cautlooad  Mia. 
Blackwell.  Even  so.  the  parents  note  prog- 
ress every  day,  seeing  their  tOUldren  talk  in 
sentences,  smUe  and  laugh.  One  "graduate" 
of  the  program  la  already  making  steady 
progress  in  public  first  grade.  Another  ia 
entering  regular  school  on  a  graduate  basis — 
for  a  few  hours  every  day  and  will  begin  full 
time  next  faU." 

"My  eight-year-old  put  It  the  best." 
laughed  one  young  woman  talking  about  the 
change  that  his  brothers  and  sisters  had  no- 
ticed in  her  autistic  son:  "He  sure  has  gotten 
deoenter  since  he  started  going  to  that 
school." 

(From  the  St.  Louis   (Mo.)   Post-Dlspateh. 
Jan.  12.  1971] 

Living  With  Autistic  Child  Is  Bxikg  om 
CoNSTAirr  AuatT 

(By  Connie  Boaaabaum) 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Joaaph  D.  Judy  have  a  com- 
fortable white  bride  home  in  Ferguson.  Their 
gently  Sloping  front  yard  la  dotted  with  tall 
evergreens.  A  small  lake  stts  aozoaa  the  road. 

Four  of  their  children  live  in  the  one-story 
house.  Beth,  11  years  old.  shares  a  room  with 
Lisa,  9.  Amy,  8.  shares  a  room  with  her 
father.  Mrs.  Judy  stays  with  Amy's  twin 
brother  Jim. 

"Jim  used  to  have  his  own  room,  when  ha 
was  staying  up  all  night."  Mrs.  Judy  said. 
"Thank  goodness  he  Is  past  that  period  now." 

TlM  wood  around  tha  window  (ramea  in 
Jim's  room  Is  eaten  away.  He  used  to  chaw  on 
it  when  he  was  looked  in.  Pletorss  of  chil- 
dren, flowers  and  animals  an  scratched  into 
the  piano.  Orange  and  green  crayon  clrolea 
deoorate  the  white  living  room  walls. 

"These  aw  Just  a  few  ezamidea  of  Jim's 
destraottveneas."  Mrs.  Judy  said.  "We  annt 
going  to  redecorate  the  house  imtil  wa  are 
sun  that  It  la  all  over." 

Tbxtib  yean  ago  the  Judys  had  little  hope 
that  their  son  would  ever  improve.  H«  is  not 
maUetous  or  mentally  ntardsd.  Jim's  oondl- 
tion  has  been  dlagnoiaed  as  autism,  a  disrup- 
tlve  and  puizllng  aflUoUon  for  which  the 
causes  and  cures  an  unknown. 

His  bisanre  behavior  was  frustntlng  for  his 
family  because  Jim  seemed  to  shltid  himself 
behind  an  invisible  barrier,  a  prisoner  in  his 
own  private  world.  Today,  however,  tha  Judya 
are  confident  that  Jim  vrlll  eventually  enroll 
in  regular  school  and  attend  classes  without 
tearing  things  apart  and  throwing  temper 
tantrums. 

"He  was  a  fine  baby."  ita.  Svuij  recalled. 
"Neither  of  the  twins  showed  any  signs  of 
bnin  damage  at  blrUi.  Jim  didn't  smile 
much  or  respond  to  affection,  but  we  dldnt 
worry  then. 

"Ha  waa  late  walking.  When  be  finally  did. 
he  Just  stood  up  and  started  without  aver 
cnwllng.  He  refused  to  chew  his  food  so  we 
gave  him  soft  things.  And  we  usually  had  to 
force  him  to  eat. 

"He  dldnt  ^Ok  untU  he  was  S.  When  we 
sent  him  to  summer  camp,  be  was  forced  to 
use  words.  But  mostly  he  made  strange 
squealing  sounds. 
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"Jim  always  lllHd  muato  and  ha  would  hum 
whoia  tunaa.  The  noocd  playsr  and  any  other 
spmnlog  object  faaolnstad  him.  Ha  used  to 
alt  In  tlks  mlddla  at  tha  living  loom  ftoor  and 
watch  the  pan  Uda  rotate  for  bowa.  B»  slept 
with  his  favonta  lid  on  his  bead. 

"As  soaa  as  he  learaed  to  move  aromd  the 
house,  he  began  bceakliic  or  abvaddlng 
things.  Wa  iMd  to  look  the  doon  to  aU  the 
rooms  and  watoh  hba  oonstaatly." 

Ilie  Judys  sent  Jim  to  a  prsecbool  for  re- 
tarded children.  He  atayad  ttasra  for  three 
years.  I>iit  Mn.  Judy  la  oonvlaoad  tHat  the 
last  two  tscas  wsM  waatod. 

"He  waa  in  a  claaa  for  Mongoloid  ohlldren 
and  othen  with  seven  laamtng  disabilities," 
she  said.  "Even  though  Jim  wouldn't  always 
reapond,  I  never  thought  thstt  he  was  re- 
tarded. We  knew  he  was  thinking,  luit  we 
didn't  know  how  to  reach  him."  f 

Mn.  Judy  and  other  mothan  of  autistic 
children  have  been  aided  by  the  Sodal  Ex- 
change Laboratory,  a  researoh  and  develop- 
ment project  at  Washington  University,  oo- 
aponsOTed  by  the  Central  Mldweatam  Re- 
gional Educational  Laboratory  (oemnl).  The 
program  accepta  about  18  autistic  students  a 
year.  Teachen  use  behavior  modification 
teohniques  in  which  good  actions  are  re- 
warded and  nlnforced  with  tokens. 

The  classroom  exercises  are  designed  to 
lengthen  a  child's  attention  q>an,  calm  his 
behavior  and  make  him  responsive  to  and 
communicative  with  others.  Often  the  in- 
structor will  force  eye  contact  In  an  attempt 
to  draw  him  out  of  his  private  world.  Teach- 
ers emphasize  verball^ng  and  associating 
words  with  objects.  Chlldnn  an  encouraged 
to  play  with  mlrron  so  they  become  mora 
awan  of  themselves. 

Other  traatment  and  education  methods 
are  being  tried  around  the  coimtry.  Some 
doctors  prescribe  dr\ig  supplements.  Othen 
prefer  psychotherapy  in  conjunction  with 
extensive  home  care. 

Dr.  Mary  Stewart  Goodwin  initially  used 
the  "talking  typewriter"  as  a  diagnostic  tool. 
Now  she  uses  the  computerized  typevrriter  to 
Instruct  autistic  students  in  speech  and 
reading. 

Bruno  Bettleheim,  psychologist  and  direc- 
tor of  the  University  of  Chicago  Orthogenic 
School,  provides  a  program  of  psychotherapy 
and  permissive  learning  in  a  free  environ- 
ment. In  his  book.  "The  Empty  Fortress." 
Bettleheim  describes  how  young  Joey,  a  boy 
who  thought  he  was  a  machine,  was  trans- 
formed into  a  person  again  by  loving  and 
understanding  can. 

Bettleheim  believes  that  autistic  children 
withdraw  because  they  need  to  escape  from 
overwhelming  pain.  They  carefully  erect  a 
shield  to  protect  their  hypersensitive  feel- 
ings. This  effectively  inhibits  emotional  rela- 
tionships with  other  people,  be  says. 

A  shift  in  a  parant's  attitude  can  change 
radically  a  child's  behavior.  The  big  danger  in 
that  a  parent  will  pamper  the  child  and  over- 
respond  to  his  demands  for  attention.  A  be- 
havior pattern  is  established  and  the  child 
gets  worse.  The  Social  Exchange  Labcntory 
trains  parents  to  assist  therapists  by  reward- 
ing wen-behaved  actions. 

The  arrival  of  an  autistic  child  tisually 
means  confinement  for  the  mothers.  Baby- 
sitters who  understand  the  problem  an  ran 
and  young  siblings  cannot  be  trusted  with 
total  responsibility  for  his  care. 

"It  was  like  being  a  prisoner  in  my  own 
home."  Mrs.  Judy  said.  "We  had  to  lock  aU 
the  doon  and  watoh  him  constantly.  Our 
social  life  was  nil  because  Jim  couldnt  be 
left  unattended." 

When  the  mother  Is  trapped  in  the  home 
aU  day,  additional  strain  is  placed  on  the 
mariui  raUtlonshlp.  Mn.  Judy  said  her  fam- 
ily had  been  forttmato,  however. 

"My  husband  and  I  always  agree  when  It 
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coows  to  handling  Jim."  she  said.  "Otben 
arant  so  lucky.  They  feel  gnQty  and  blams 
thatr  partner  for  their  misfortune." 

Because  autis^  children  rarely  give  or  n- 
qwod  to  agsctlon,  their  parents  oontlnuslly 
feelnjected- 

"If  It  badnt  been  tor  the  school,  my  son 
would  have  been  In  an  Institution  ...  or  I 
would  have."  said  a  mofber  of  sU  whose 
youngest  bc^r  Is  autistic.  "It  Isnt  that  you 
dont  love  the  child.  But  after  a  wbne  you 
cant  do  any  man  for  him  and  he  threatoits  to 
tear  iqtart  the  rest  of  the  fam&y." 

Sibling  rivalry  Is  Intonslfled  In  most  eases. 
Toung  uOdren  eqieclaUy  cannot  undetatand 
why  their  brother  or  sister  receives  oonstant 
attention  and  lax  dlsolpllne.  However,  with 
proper  parental  guidance  they  usually  ean 
make  a  good  adjustment. 

"Otir  girls  an  wonderful  with  Jim,"  Mrs. 
Ju<^  said.  "They  spend  lote  of  time  with  him 
and  make  him  feel  wanted" 

The  community's  reeeUon  is  most  disturb- 
ing to  many  pannte  of  autlstle  youngstcn. 
Because  their  chlldnn  look  normal,  often 
beautiful,  outslden  cannot  understand  their 
unruly  behavior. 

"I  try  to  take  Jim  eveiywUen — ^the  Zoo, 
grocery  shopping,  church."  Mn.  Judy  said 
"Sometimes  he  starts  making  his  funny  noises 
or  acting  up.  People  aay  "Why  doeant  she 
control  him?'  but  what  can  Z  do?" 

For  most  pannts  such  ontbursta  an 
frustntlng.  Only  recently  MTs.  Judy  has  de- 
veloped a  sense  of  humor  about  her  situation. 

"Three  yean  ago  X  was  terribly  depressed," 
she  recalled.  "I  oouldnt  aee  any  futtm  for 
Jhn.  But  at  the  sehool  he  has  improved 
stesdlly.  Now  I  take  things  In  stride  and  pray 
the  pi  ogress  win  continue." 

Mn.  Judy  is  also  encouraged  by  the  new 
local  chapter  of  the  National  Society  for 
Autistic  Chlldnn.  She  estimates  that  the 
group  ean  bring  together  the  mon  than  SCO 
area  famillea  with  autistic  ehUdren,  plus 
friends  and  profaaalonals. 

"These  families  form  an  Invisible  papula- 
tion," she  said.  "Many  of  the  mothen  never 
go  out  and  dont  know  when  to  turn  for 
help." 

Membership  in  the  chapter  is  open  to  all 
area  residents.  For  mon  information,  write 
to  the  society  In  ean  of  Mrs.  Judy.  9  Lake 
Pembroke  Drive,  63185. 

[From  the  St.  Louis   (Mo.)    Post-Dispatch, 
Jan.  13.  1971] 

Help  Nccdbs  Foa  Auuhtic  Chxld 
(By  Connie  Rosenbaum) 

Infantile  autism  was  first  identified  In 
1913.  but  only  recently  have  pannte  and 
professionals  organized  to  obtain  better  fa- 
cilities and  services  for  theae  chlldnn. 

"There  is  little  available  in  thU  area  for 
the  autistic  child  under  the  age  o<  13."  aald 
Dr.  Thomas  Bugger,  director  of  the  child 
psychiatric  clinic  at  Bamca  Hoqtital.  "The 
best  care  seems  to  be  a  combination  of  In- 
tenaive  home  care,  psychotherapy  and  an 
ego-building  experience  such  as  nursery 
school." 

Becauae  autUtic  chlldnn  exhibit  many 
symptoms  similar  to  children  with  brain 
damage  or  mental  retardation,  the  diagnoats 
Is  often  difficult.  Indicative  signs  an  how 
well  a  child  gives  and  receives  affection  and 
how  well  he  relates  to  his  parente  and  play- 
mates. The  National  Society  for  Autistic 
Children,  formed  in  1966,  hopes  to  alert  doc- 
ton  and  parents  to  the  tralte  of  autism  so 
that  children  can  receive  proper  treatment 
early. 

Immediate  attention  is  essential,  say  q>e- 
clalists.  The  sooner  a  child  reoeives  thera- 
py, the  better  are  his  chances  of  learning 
to  speak,  read  and  take  can  of  himaelf. 

Memben  of  the  Society's  local  chapter 
an  hopeful  that  a  private  school,  currently 
\a  the  planning  stege,  will  open.  Many  have 
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made  the  rounds  of  psychiatriste,  paycholo- 
giste  and  other  speclallste  seeking  proper 
diagnosis  and  treatment  recommendations. 

"We  tried  getting  Jim  into  the  special  dis- 
trict school  but  he  acted  up  so  badly  that  v 
they  couldnt  test  htan,"  Mn.  Joseph  D.  ^ 
Judy  said.  "These  children  are  often  ex- 
cluded from  a  classroom  because  of  thetar 
behavior,  yet  that  is  the  reason  that  they 
need  q>eclal  schools." 

It  Is  estimated  that  there  an  mon  than 
10,000.000  mentally  ill  children  in  America. 
More  than  3,000.000  of  these  are  aererely 
dlsttirbed.  Another  2.000,000  are  mentelly  re- 
tarded. There  are  about  foar  autistic  chil- 
dren in  every  10,000  live  births. 

For  their  families,  these  children  are  more 
than  stetlstlcs.  "Hie  ^ild  seems  to  live  in 
a  private  wortd  of  self-lmpoaed  iacdation. 

The  word  autism  Is  derived  from  the 
Oreek  word  for  self,  "axitos."  Speclallste 
have  attributed  the  alBlction  to  a  lack  of 
panntal  affection,  vitamin  dMIclendea,  gs- 
netle  lu^ierfeetlons  or  body  chemistry  dlsor- 
dere. 

"So  much  more  researeh  ia  needed  about 
the  causes  and  cures,"  Mn.  Judy  said.  "The 
society  distributee  what  information  is  avail- 
able. Hopefully  we  can  encourage  support 
for  mon  education  faellities  to  enable  theae 
chlldnn  to  reenter  the  world  instead  of 
institutions." 

[From  the  St.  Louis  (MO.)  Dispatch, 

July  39,  1971] 

BxsE&BCH  Hxax  PaoDucxs  Pi.Aifs  roa 

CZHT^FOB  AtmsK 

(By  Bay  Beaumont) 

"Put  him  away  and  forget  about  him. 
Then  is  no  help  and  no   hope." 

Thla.  in  easenoe,  has  been  the  advice  given 
to  many  parente  when  they  have  aou^t 
help — or  at  leaat  hope — ^for  their  autlstle 
chUd.  The  diagncals  of  autism  generally  has 
placed  tha  child  under  tha  ciaaaiflcaUon  "un- 
eduoable."  with  the  oonsaquencc  that  no  one 
att«x4>te  to  educate  hhn. 

But  reasareh  conducted  over  the  past  four 
yean  at  the  Social  Exchange  Labontory  at 
V^  has  oonvlnosd  Lois  Blackwell.  labontory 
director,  that  then  is  hope,  that  the  autistic 
child  should  not  be  dlsmlisert  as  uneduea- 
ble.  %M>naored  under  a  rssearch  grant  from 
Central  Midwestern  Bagtonal  Education  Lab- 
ontory (CtMBXL),  this  research  project  is 
being  terminated  this  week. 

As  an  outgrowth  at  the  program,  however, 
BOn.  BlaokwMl  plans  to  establish  a  Cantar 
for  Aatlam  which  "will  replaoe  and  expand 
the  program  at  the  Social  Bxdiange  Labora- 
tory." Tscget  date  for  opening  at  the  Cen- 
ter la  September  1st,  but  a  leaae  for  the  build- 
ing being  oonaidarad  haa  not  yet  been  flnal- 


T3ie  Judevlne  Foundation.  eataUlsbed  to 
sponsor  the  Cantar.  will  b#prlvately  funded 
and  operated,  with  the  evintual  aim  at  be- 
ing salf-anpporUng.  Mn.  Blackwell  explained. 
The  Foundatton  la  currently  attempting  to 
raise  Ite  initial  goal  of  $100,000,  which  is  "our 
most  pressing  need" 

"The  Center  For  Autism  will  be  a  proto- 
type." said  Mn.  Blackvrell.  "new  not  only  in 
the  community  but  alao  in  the  nation."  Ite 
goals  an:  to  demonstrate  through  a  Center 
Sehool  an  educational  environment  for  autis- 
tic dilldren:  to  provide  a  training  center 
for  pannts.  panprofssslonals.  teachen.  and 
othen  Intsesstad  ax  tha  denlopment  of  theee 
chlidran;  and  to  provide  a  rsssarch  center  in 
which  effective  programs  of  educational  taOh- 
niquea  and  curricula  for  theae  diUdren,  along 
with  quUdc  and  eOelant  tnlnlng  of  tteir 
parente,  can  be  developed,  '«"*"T"*t^.  and 
marketed  to  thoae  <*— ti4«j  suqIx  progtama. 

Cumntly.  staff  memben  at  the  Social 
Exchange  Laboratory  an  putting  together  a 
"development  kit"  whleh  thay  hope  to  com- 
plete and  publish  this  fail.  Thla  kit  will 
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help  parents  determine  the  various  tu  ui 
or  behaviors  which  their  child  can  and  ca  i- 
not  do,  and  will  provide  curricula  whl  h 
parents  can  use  to  teach  their  child.  Tl  Is 
method  will  enable  parents  to  bring  thi  Ir 
child  to  a  developmental  level  where  be  c  n 
meet  the  requirements  of  a  school. 

Though  facilities  have  been  provided  1  >r 
the  learning  disabled,  the  mentally  retardi 
and  the  emotionally  disturbed,  the  o 
facilities  now  In  existence  for  autistic  ch 
dren  are  those  supported  by  reaearch  f um 
which  are  dwindling.  This  has  been  due.  It 
least  in  part,  to  the  pessimistic  attitude  jpf 
hopelessness  toward  the  treatment 
prognosis  of  autism. 

"An  autistic  child  is  a  child  who  appckrs 
to  be  living  in  a  world  of  his  own:  a  w«ld 
in  which  love  seems  to  be  neither  souflht 
nor  given,  nor  even  accepted;  a  worldlin 
which  Angers,  mechanical  devices,  tiny 
Jecta  at  any  sort,  and  bits  of  string  take  if-i- 
mary  slgnlflcanoe  while  parents,  fanly 
members,  and.  In  fact,  all  people  are  of  Uwe 
or  no  Importance ;  a  world  in  which  Ipo 
changes  In  the  environment  can  be  tol| 
ated;  in  short,  a  world  seemingly  govs: 
by  rules  totally  alien  to  our  own,  maklng',^t 
a  baffling  and  frightening  place  not  oi^j 
in  tbe  eyes  of  those  who  love  him,  but 
to  the  child  himself,"  Mrs.  Blackwell  repoi 

CeMREL's  program  at  WU  has  been 
signed  "to  break  down  the  resistance  of  a 
tlstlc  children   to  intenption   with   oth< 
at  the  behavioral  level,  and  to  make  possl' 
the  growth  of  behaviors  that  never  occurr( 
spontaneously,"  she  adds. 

"Viewed  In  terms  of  behavior,"  the  dlrec 
notes,  "autism  Is  not  the  disintegration 
the  personality,  but  its  total  absence,  a: 
autistic  children  do  not  require  the  nursl: 
of  a  damaged  personality  so  much  as  t: 
presence  of  experiences  through  which  thei 
peTBonallties  can  find  birth." 

The  approach  used  at  the  Laboratory 
been   to   modify   behavior   through   "soc! 
exchange."  The  child  Is  taught  to  be  a 
of  other  persons,  and  to  value  his  relatlo: 
ships — exchanges — with  people.  At  this  poi: 
the  chnd  will  begin  to  learn  to  control  h 
own  behavior. 

Success  In  this  field  Is  hard  to  measur^ 
because  one  is  never  sure  which  yardstick  t* 
use.  But  Mrs.  Blackwell  notes  that  42  pen 
cent  of  the  children  she  has  worked  wl 
at  the  laboratory  have  been  placed  in  othi 
facilities,  including  public  school.  The  prog 
nosls  on  several  others  is  very  good,  she  said. 
On  Saturday.  August  14,  the  Judevln' 
foundation  is  sponsoring  a  "toll  road"  1 
order  to  raise  funds.  They  are  looking  foi 
volunteers  who  are  willing  to  spend  thn 
hours  that  morning  to  help  them 
Foundation  can  be  contacted  at  966-883 
Donations,  which  are  tax  deductible,  can  bi 
sent  to  the  Judevlne  Foundation,  14  CX>un 
tryslde  Lane,  St.  Louis,  Mlnoitrl  0S131. 


(From  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Review,  Aug.  27, 

1971] 
AtrnsTic    Ckoskkn — Out    or   Tuna    Sheu. 

AND  IMTO  Tax   WOBU) 

(By  Robert  J.  Byrne) 

There  is  an  old  empty  school  building  near 
downtown  St.  XjOuIs  that  is  on  the  bi-ink  of 
becoming  a  Oentar  for  Autism,  and  that  re 
quires  a  bit  of  explanation. 

What  needs  explanation  Is  autism,  and  thi 
first-ln-the-Unlted-States  attempt  to  di 
something  about  it. 

According  to  dlctlonartas.  autism  is  "abi 
sorption  in  fantasy  to  the  exclusion  of 
ity,"  and  that's  about  aU  that  U  said.  Aut 
in  children  was  described  some  30  years 
but  Itttle  has  happened  since. 

"Autistic  behavior  looks  to  the  neurologi; 
like  the  moet  patent  brain  damage;  to  thi 
psychotherapist,   like   the    severest   of 
choees;  to  the  special  educator  like  obvio' 
mental  retardation.' 


That  summary  was  offered  by  Mrs.  Lois  J. 
Blackwell,  a  cheerful  and  hardworking  wom- 
an who  is  the  leader  In  an  elTort  to  do  some- 
thing about  autism  In  children. 

For  the  past  four  years,  Mrs.  Blackwell  has 
been  working  with  autistic  children— devel- 
oping ways  to  penetrate  the  murky  fantasy 
that  blankets  them — in  a  basement  huddle  of 
rooms  at  Washington  University.  Through 
experience  and  the  contributions  of  medical 
and  psychological  professionals,  she  has  be- 
come, as  much  as  anyone  can,  expert  in  de- 
scribing what  autism  is. 

"An  autistic  child  ts  one  who  has  with- 
drawn inside  himself  and  lives  there,  trapped, 
unable  to  get  out,"  she  explains. 

The  child  seems  unable  to  progress  beyond 
repetitious  body  and  hand  movements.  Is  vir- 
tually unaware  of  anyone  else  around  and,  in 
about  half  the  cases,  is  speechless.  "These 
children  must  be  taught,  not  only  to  speak  or 
speak  meaningfully,  but  to  play,  to  enjoy,  to 
dislike,  to  show  fear,  to  be  afraid,  to  like,  to 
love,  to  smile,  to  Interact — in  short,  to  be  a 
person  and  to  derive  satisfaction  from  being  a 
person." 

The  experience  of  one  child,  while  not 
completely  typical,  helps  to  descrll>e  the 
problem.  Mrs.  Henry  Balmer  of  St.  John 
Parish  in  Imperial  said  their  son  Michael,  up 
to  age  four,  was  In  a  constant  turmoil.  He 
would  neither  look  at  nor  acknowledge  his 
parents  or  brothers  or  sisters.  His  only  speech 
was  an  echo,  precise  but  unvarying,  of  what 
was  said.  "We'd  ask  him,  'Michael,  are  you 
hungry?'  "  Mrs.  Balmer  said,  "and  he'd  reply: 
'Michael,  are  you  hungry!'  " 

As  he  grew  older,  Mrs.  Balmer  continued, 
Michael  became  more  aggressive,  challenging 
the  doors  and  windows  of  his  room  and  their 
home,  occasionally  attacking  furniture  or  ob- 
jects, developing  into  a  silent,  unpredictable 
and,  to  the  rest  of  the  family,  a  perplexing 
problem  that  demanded  some  sort  of  solu- 
tion. 

Diagnosis  discovered  no  brain  damage  or 
retardation,  no  particular  emotional  disturb- 
ance or  any  organic  defect.  "The  psychiatrist 
said  it  was  infantile  autism,  and  suggested 
that,  eventually,  we'd  have  to  put  Michael  in 
an  institution,"  she  said. 

At  about  age  five,  however,  Michael's  habits 
began  to  change  somewhat.  "He  would  spend 
at  least  half  of  his  day  sitting  on  the  living 
room  oouch  and  paging  through  Time  mag- 
azine. For  once,  he  was  doing  something 
quietly." 

Some  evenings,  the  boy  and  his  father 
would  sit  together,  Just  looking  through  the 
magazine  and  the  youngster  kept  pointing 
to  the  page  numbers.  After  several  weeks  of 
repeating  aloud  the  numbers  on  the  page, 
the  Balmers  discovered  that  Michael  was  ac- 
tually reading  them,  up  to  100  and  even 
beyond.  "And  to  test  him,  we  would  deliber- 
ately misread  the  number  he  was  pointing 
to.  He  became  furious,"  she  said. 

The  Balamers  progressed  to  words — the 
section  headings  in  Time — like  People,  Music, 
Busineas,  and  the  boy  seemed  to  be  under- 
standing. "It  struck  me,"  she  said,  "that 
there's  a  mind,  an  Intelligence  there.  How 
could  we  put  him  Into  an  instltutioo  and 
forget  about  him?" 

Via  referrals  from  one  and  another  sources, 
Michael  was  enrolled  in  the  classes  con- 
ducted by  Mrs.  Blackwell  at  Washington  U., 
classes  which  are  available  nowhere  else  in 
the  T7.S. 

His  instruction  began  last  September  on  a 
one-to-one  basis,  with  Michael  and  a  teacher 
trying  to  develop  what  most  autistic  children 
lack:  eye  contact  with  another  person.  In 
the  succeeding  months,  he  has  learned  to 
talk — Imperfectly,  to  bis  sure,  but  under- 
standably. At  the  same  time  his  blindly  ag- 
gressive and  repetitive  behavior  has  slacked 
to  the  point  that  he  functions  well  in  hli  own 
family  at  home  and  in  the  claaa  of  tovt 
youngsters  that  meets  three  hours  a  day  at 
the  W0  school. 


Mrs.  Blackwell  and  the  sehool's  Instructors 
employ  what  are  called  "behavior  modinea- 
tion  technlquea."  Theee  te^miquea,  althou^ 
carefully  worked  out  and  implemented,  are 
basloally  performance-reward  actions.  The 
child  is  coaxed  to  look  the  teachw  in  the  eye. 
for  examine.  When  he  does,  he  is  immediately 
rewarded  in  some  minor  but  desirable  way. 
This  develops  into  a  whole  system  of  "social 
exchanges":  the  instructor  motivating  the 
ehlld  to  some  snuU  deed  by  axchauglng  a  re- 
ward m  return  for  the  parformanoe. 

It  takea  a  great  deal  of  tlma,  Mn.  Black- 
well  notes,  but  the  techniqtMi  can  be  learned 
by  anyone- — even  parents. 

Indeed,  for  a  child  to  be  accepted  for  the 
classes,  the  parents  must  agree  to  leam  the 
teacliing  techniques,  in  order  that  they  both 
use  them  with  the  child  at  home  and  also  to 
come  in  and  teach  other  children  in  the 
classes.  "That,"  Mrs.  Blackwell  noted,  "is  the 
principle  of  exchange." 

The  sucoeases  being  accomplished  in  the 
WU  classes  are  threatened  however.  The  edu- 
cational reeearch  group  that  has  underwrit- 
ten the  work  up  to  now  is  being  preesed  by 
other  needs,  and  Washington  U.  has  needs, 
too,  for  the  space  being  oocupied. 

Anticipating  the  upoomlng  crisis.  BCrs. 
Blaclrwell  and  several  professional  advlsora, 
along  with  parents  of  autistic  children, 
formed  the  Judevlne  Foundation  (a  family 
name  of  Mrs.  Blaokwell's)  to  solicit  funds  to 
carry  on  the  work. 

The  PoundaUon  U  still  seeking  money  to 
get  firmly  established.  In  the  meantime,  it  is 
going  ahead  on  plins  to  lease  the  old  school 
building  standing  empty  on  the  near  north 
side.  If  all  worlu  acccMtUng  to  plan,  Jude- 
vlnes'  Center  for  Autism — the  only  one  of  Its 
kind  in  the  nation — will  be  located  there, 
teaching  autistic  children  individually  and 
In  classes,  training  parents  and  teachers  In 
the  behavior  modification  techniques  and 
marketing  a  packaa6  of  Instructional 
materials.  —^ 

The  basic  problem  at  present,  Mrs.  Black- 
well  added,  is  to  direct  attention  to  the 
problem.  Autistic  children,  while  not  men- 
tally or  emotionally  defective,  are  sometimes 
placed  in  schools  designed  for  children  with 
those  other  disorders.  Ihe  autistic  child  usu- 
ally benefits  little  from  those  approaches, 
and  because  of  his  aggressive  behavior  is  of- 
ten shunted  out  and  into  an  Institution. 

Yet  all  the  while,  there  is  an  intelUgence 
and  an  ability  etralntag  to  break  through  the 
indefinable  blanket  that  has  muffled  his 
development. 

"Not  all  can  be  helped  equaUy,"  Mrs. 
Blackwell  added,  "but  nearly  aU  that  we've 
had  here  have  Improved." 

"Our  goal  is  to  get  the  child  into  a  normal 
school  at  his  own  age  and  grade  level.  We 
dont  know  how  far  he'U  be  able  to  go,  but 
at  least  he's  out  of  his  shell.  At  least  he's  in 
the  world." 


HON.   ARTHUR   SUMMERFIELD 


HON.  ELFORD  A.  CEDERBERG 

or  ancHiOAiv 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  27.  1972 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.  Mr.  Sp^er,  it  is 
with  a  deep  sense  of  personal  loss  that 
I  Join  my  colleagues  in  noting  the  pass- 
ing of  former  Postmaster  General  Ar- 
thur Summerfield.  I  have  known  Art 
Summerfleld  ever  since  the  middle  for- 
ties when  he  was  already  deeply  involved 
in  his  commitment  to  good  government. 
He  was  an  inspiration  to  everyone  who 
had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  or  working 
with  him. 


May  S,  1972 

Art  was  bwn  In  Pizicosmlng  wbith  is 
in  the  congreBsional  district  of  Michigan 
which  I  roDresent.  Over  the  years  his 
dedJ^atioD  to  serving  people  on  the  local. 
States  and  nattonal  levels  certainly 
marked  liim  as  ooe  of  the  finest  puUic 
servants  our  Nation  has  had.  Over  the 
years  he  has  eontributed  immeasurably 
to  the  (luality  of  Ilf^  for  the  citizens  of 
nint,  Mich.,  his  home  for  moet  of  his 
life.  As  a  member  of  the  Republlcaa 
Party  he  served  his  State  and  Nation 
in  poaittons  of  great  responsibility  as  a 
dedicated  and  committed  partisan,  but 
always  with  the  respect  and  firmness 
which  are  the  hallmaric  of  the  true  be- 
liever in  the  worth  of  our  two-party  sys- 
tem. 

As  Postmaster  General  of  the  United 
States,  Art  Summerfleld  served  with  a 
dlstinctian  characteristic  of  his  high  re- 
gard for  America  and  its  pewle. 

After  leaving  the  office  of  Postmaster 
General,  Art  Summerfield  returned  to 
Flint  and  continued  his  service  to  his 
community  and  his  party.  Sadly,  he  died 
at  a  time  when  he  was  most  able  to  pur- 
sue these  interests  from  his  vantage 
point  as  a  retired  and  respected  business 
and  dvic  leader.  My  home  State  of 
lyQchigan.  the  Republican  Party,  and  the 
VS.  Government  will  miss  his  advice 
and  assistance. 

Mrs.  Cederberg  and  I  extend  to  his 
lovdy  wife  Mariam  and  his  family  our 
deep  and  sincere  sympathy. 


{ 


RESOLUTIONS  MEMORIALIZING 

THE  CONGRESS  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES  TO  ENACrr  LEGISLATION 
SETTING  A  DATE  FOR  COM- 
PLETTE  U.S.  WITHDRAWAL  PROM 
SOUTHEAST  ASIA 


HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or  icAssACBusrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  3.  1972 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Rkcors 
the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Senate,  memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact 
legislation  setting  a  date  for  complete 
U.S.  withdrawal  from  Southeast  Asia. 
The  resolutions  follow: 

RxsoLxrnoifs  MxMoaiAuziKa  thx  Concbbss  or 

Umtrd  Btatxs  To  Ehact  Lboblatiow  Bct- 

mro  A  Dais  roa  Courutrm  U.S.  WrrHDKAWAi. 

FaoMt  SouTRXASr  Asia 

Wliereai.  The  moet  recent  stepped-up 
bemblng  of  the  people  and  territory  of  North 
Vietnam  Is  a  dangerous  escalation  of  our  role 
in  the  Indochina  war;  and 

Whereas,  This  move  is  a  flagrant  and  di- 
rect violation  of  the  declared  policy  of  the 
Nixon  Administration  to  wind  down  the  war; 
and 

Whereas,  The  national  interest  would  be 
beet  served  by  setting  at  once  a  date  for  the 
immediate  and  con4>lete  withdrawal  of  aU 
materiel  and  armed  foroee— land,  aea  and 
air — In  and  over  all  of  Southeast  Asia;  and 

Whereas,  Ihla  step  le  the  best  and  moet 
promlslnc  assurance  that  American  priaoners 
of  war  now  In  Mbrfh  Vletnamaee  hands  will  be 
at  the  eaiUeet  time  released;  now.  thereftte. 
belt 
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Jtesotoed,  rmat  the  MaasachuaettB  Senate 
respectfully  urges  the  Ooogress  of  the  United 
States  to  prepare  at  once  leglalaUon  desig- 
nated to  aoconpUah  the  aforeeald  obJeotlTe 
and  requests  the  Frealdant  of  the  United 
Statea  to  expedite  the  implementation  of 
soeh  action:  and  be  tt  fortber 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  theee  resolutions 
be  tnuaamitted  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Senate 
to  the  President  of  the  united  States,  to  the 
presiding  oflloer  of  each  branch  of  Congrsas 
and  to  each  member  thereof  from  the  Com- 
monwealth. 


REMARKS  OP  HON.  EMANUEL  CEL- 
LER  ON  IMMIGRATION  AND 
RJEFUGEIES 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or  rxNif8Ti.vAinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRBSEMTATIVSS 

Wednesday.  May  3.  1972 

Mr.  EIUBERG.  Mr.  E^ieaker,  the  es- 
teemed dean  of  the  House  of  R^re- 
sentatives  and  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the 
Honorable  EuAmrsL  Ckllsk.  addressed 
the  American  Citizenship  Conference  in 
New  York  City  last  Friday.  April  28, 
1072. 

Mr.  Cbller's  speech  was  enthusiasti- 
cally received  and  hailed  for  its  enlight- 
ened, timely,  and  forward-lo6klng 
thoughts. 

Mr.  Cbllir's  speech  is  so  significant 
that  I  feel  that  it  should  be  included  in 
the  Record  and  brought  to  the  attention 
of  all  Members  of  the  C<mgTe6s: 

R»MA»ifg   or  HONOKABLE  ElCAinTZL   CXT.T.Ill 

THX     rUTDXB     or     nUCIOBATION — UHVIKiaHKD 

BUSXMXSS  AND  MXW  BOBmom 

I  am  genuinely  pleased  and  honored  to  be 
here  today  and  I  waloome  the  opportunity 
to  addreas  this  distinguished  group  on  the 
subject  of  Immigration. 

We.  in  Oongreas,  have  long  appreciated  the 
expert  advice  and  oooperatlon  of  the  Amer- 
ican Immigration  and  Olttoensblp  Oonfer- 
enoe  (AICC)  and  we  reoognlae  that  the 
members  at  this  Oonferenoe  an  Intlmatdy 
familiar  with  every  aspect  of  our  preeent  Im- 
migration laws  and  policies. 

Iherefore,  rather  than  discuss  where  we 
stand  today  In  tarns  at  United  States  im- 
migration p<dicy.  I  think  it  would  be  more 
useful  to  comment  upon  the  future  of  im- 
migration— to  review  the  "unfinished  busi- 
ness" of  the  1965  Act  and  to  explore  "new 
horizons." 

I  think  we  can  all  agree  that  tills  country 
Is  rapidly  i^proacJilng  a  new  era  In  imml- 
gratUm  policy. 

Before  characterlztng  the  proper  direction 
which  this  new  policy  should  take,  tt  Is 
necessary  to  discuss  reoent  dev^dapmeaits 
which  relate  to,  or  may  affect,  future  Im- 
migration. Unqueetloiiably,  the  recently  Is- 
sued Report  of  the  Oommlsslon  of  Popula- 
tion Growth  and  the  Amerloan  Future,  wm 
have  a  dallnlte  effect  on  our  future  policies. 

In  recoaunendlng  the  need  (or  adopting  a 
ddiberate  p<9ulatloa  policy,  the  Onmmia- 
slon  concluded  that,  "no  substantial  bene- 
fits will  result  from  further  growth  of  this 
Nation's  population  .  .  .  and  that  popula- 
tion growth  of  the  current  magnitude  has 
aggravated  otany  of  the  Nation's  problems 
and  made  their  solutions  more  dllBonlt.'* 

Many  Individuals,  including  some  Com- 
Ti^i—«n«i  members,  recognising  the  Inersaslng 
impact  on  Immigration  on  our  population 
gnnrth.  Immediately  reeponded  by  suggesting 
,  a  decreaee  In  launi^atkni. 
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Fortunate y,  the  majority  at  the  Oommls- 
stoB  members  rejected  the  suggestion  and 
reeommsnded  thst  the  present  levM  of  im- 
migration should  be  malnftalned  'Hieoauee  of 
the  oontnbutions  whldi  immigrants  have 
made  and  continue  to  make  to  our  society." 

I  mention  the  flnrtlTigs  at  the  Oommlsslon 
not  to  define  the  proper  reUtlonshlp  between 
Immigration  poUcy  and  demographic  con- 
dttlone— and  It  Is  rldlctaous  for  anyone  to 
asBome  that  Immigration  poUey  U  fOrmxdated 
In  a  vaenum.  without  regard  to  jwpulatlon 
growth  or  population  distribution— but  to 
empbaaiee  that  some  individuals  may  de- 
liberately mlslntetpret  or  misuse  the  Oom- 
mlsslon findings  to  support  a  curtailment  of 
immigratioa. 

It  is  quite  unfortunate  that  individuals, 
who  advocate  a  reetrtctlve  immigration  pol- 
icy will  easily  acquire  a  great  numljer  of  fol- 
lowers in  those  who  are  predlspoeed  to  blame 
aU  of  the  eodal  and  economic  "ills"  of  this 
Nation  on  the  newly-arrived  Inmilgrant. 
^  In  many  oases,  this  hostility  emanates 
tram  their  depression  or  frustration  over  so- 
cial and  eoonomle  conditions  in  this  country. 
In  some  Instanees,  It  may  result  from  their 
Impulsive  or  suqi^ctous  reaotlon  to  aliens  In 
general. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  story  Involving  the 
famous  English  writer,  (Aarlee  Lamb. 

In  the  eariy  isOCs,  Lamb  was  walking 
along  a  London  .street  with  a  friend  when 
suddenly  he  stop^  and  iwlnted. 

"Do  you  see  that  man  over  there?"  he 
said.  "I  hate  him." 

"Hate  him?"  His  friend  inquired,  "how 
can  you  hate  him,  you  don't  even  know  who 
he  is?" 

"Precisely."  Lamb  said. 

It  was  this  tyj>e  of  an  unreasonable  re- 
actl<Mi  to  strangers  that  enabled  this  coxin- 
try  to  maintain  a  discriminatory  immigra- 
tion policy  for  almost  a  half  century. 

We  are  all  aware  that  the  various  argu- 
ments presented  by  restrlctionists  are  not 
novel  or  unique.  In  fact,  as  early  aa  1797,  it 
was  argued  on  the  noor  of  the  House  that 
"while  a  liberal  immigration  policy  was  suited 
to  the  needs  of  the  country  when  it  was  new 
and  unsettled,  now  that  the  United  States 
had  reached  maturity — and  was  fully  popu- 
lated, all  immigration  should  be  stopped." 

We  cannot  allow  the  xenophobes  and  re- 
strlctionists in  this  cour^try  to  arouse,  or  In 
many  cases  to  intensify,  public  sentiment 
against  immigration. 

Because  many  Americans  distrusted  and 
feared  all  foreigners,  the  United  States  was 
saddled  for  decades  with  an  immigration  law 
that  was  based  exclusively  on  a  known 
quantity — ^the  ethnic  ratio  in  this  country  in 
1920. 

I  vigorously  opposed  this  national  origin 
quota  system  when  I  first  came  to  Congress 
in  1923  and  I  was  truly  gratified  when  this 
repugnant  system  was  repealed  in  1968. 

In  considering  the  future  coiuse  of  immi- 
gratlon,  and  in  evaluating  its  Impact  on  our 
population  growth,  I  should  emphaslee  that 
there  is  no  great  pressure  nor  unified  desire 
to  substantlaUy  increase  isunlgratlon  to  this 
country. 

The  primary  concern,  and  the  concern  of 
all  interested  groups,  is  to  remove  the  in- 
equities of  the  present  law  and  to  provide  an 
equal  opportunity  for  all  persons  competing 
for  immigrant  visas. 

In  his  Nation  of  Immigrants,  the  late 
President  Kennedy,  realistically  observed  that 
an  "enlightened  policy  of  immigration  need 
not  provide  for  unlimited  Immigration  .  .  . 
but  it  should  be  generous;  it  Should  be  fair; 
it  should  be  flexible." 

He  then  added,  "With  such  a  policy  we 
could  turn  to  the  world  with  dean  hands 
and  a  clear  conscience." 

How  can  we  turn  to  the  people  of  the  Weat- 
em  Hemisphere  with  a  clear  oonsclence? 

We   are   all   aware   that   there   ara   In- 
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adequacies  In  our  present  Immigration  la' 
whlcb  were  either  uncorrected,  or  created, 
the  196fi  amendments  to  the  Immlgra 
and  Nationality  Act. 

Therefore,  I  say  It  Is  incumbent  upon 
Congress  to  complete  the  "unflnlsbed  bi 
neas"  of  the  1065  Act,  and  more  pertlcularl; 
to  oorrect  the  Iniquitous  sltuatloa  In 
Western  Heml^here. 

Tou  wlU  recaU  that  in  I960,  the  Senate 
Impoaed  an  overall  celling  on  Western  Heml' 
sphere  Immlgiatloa.  Although  my  Oommli 
and  the  Bouse  did  not  taVor  such  a  cell: 
it  was  retained  In  Conference  Committee 
Subsequently  legislation  whli;h  I  proposed 
extend  the  Select  Commission  on  Western 
Hemisphere  Immigration  and  to  delay  tha 
Imposition  of  the  ceiling  passed  the  House, 
but  was  not  acted  on  in  the  Senate. 

Consequently,  on  July  1,  1868,  the  120,000 
annual  limitation  was  Imposed  on  Weei 
Hemisphere  countries. 

This  ceiling  has  resulted  in  untold 
ships  for  many  potential  Western  Hemisphei 
Immigrants  and  this  tact  Is  clearly  demon 
strated    by    the    16-month    waiting    peri 
which  they  are  presently  facing. 

In  my  Judgment,  a  sm>arate  celling  oi 
Western  Hemlq>hera  Immigration  Is  patentl; 
unjust  to  the  people  of  the  Western  Heml' 
sphen  and  consequently  should  be  remo' 

Moreover,  It  represents  a  radical  departs 
from  our  tradltioiud  good-neighbor  policy) 
and  It  has  created  an  atmosphen  of  resent- 
ment among  many  nations  of  this  hemi- 
sphere. 

The  celling,  bowerer,  is  Just  one  example 
of  the  countless  Inequities  oonftontlng  i>o- 
tentiai  Western  Hemisphere  immigrants. 

In  addition: 

( 1 )  there  Is  no  preference  system; 

(3)  the  labpr  certification  requirement  has 
become  unwBldy  and  Imposes  an  unreason- 
able burden  |on  the  prospective  Immigrant; 

(3)  adjustment  of  status  Is  unavailable  In 
the  United  States  for  natives  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere:  and 

(4)  Cuban  refiigees  who  adjust  are 
coiuited  against  the  130,000  coping. 

In  order  to  correct  these  Injuatlcsa  I  have 
propoeed  legislation,  which  would  establish 
a  world-wide  celling  on  immigration  and  a 
unified  preference  system.  i 

In  1966,  the  Senate  concluded  "that  ton/ 
continue  unreetricted  immigration  for  p» 
sons  born  In  Western  Hemisphere  ooun 
is  to  place  such  aliens  In  a  preferred 
compared  with  aliens  bom  In  other  parts 
the  world."  Today,  however,  the  convene 
that  statement  Is  tr\ie. 

Undeniably.  Individuals  from  the 
Hemisphere  now  enjoy  a  preferential 
tion — particularly  since  all  of  the  preferen< 
and  nonpreference  categories  are  present 
current  with  the  exception  of  the  third  pn 
ference. 

Purtbexmore,  in  1965,  we  acknowledge 
that  family  reunification  and  the  admlsslo 
of  professionals  and  other  workers  in  sho: 
supply  were  the  primary  goals  of  a  sour 
Immigration  policy. 

Yet,  family  relatlonsh^  la  entirely  Ignon 
Insofar  as  the  Western  Hemisphere  is  coi 
cerned. 

Therefore,  in  the  Interest  of  pure  log 
and   simple   Justice,   we   should    provide    i 
similar  preference  for  both  hemispheres. 

In  addition,  my  proposal  would  ralax  tl 
present  labor   certification   requirement  1: 
restoring  the  procediu«s  which  were  In  effi 
prior  to  1966.  In  other  words,  a  pro^Mcti 
Immigrant  would  not  be  required  to  obi 
an   Individual    certification   and   a   speotfli 
Job  offer. 

Tnatieart.  the  Intending  immigrant  woul< 
be  admitted  unless  a  determination  was 
that  he  may  displace  a  United  States  ci' 
or  adversely  affect  labor   conditions, 
would  reasonably  place  the  burden  on 
Government  and  not  on  the  alien  who, 
the  present  system,  does  not  poesees  the 
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source  nor  the  means  to  satlfy  our  rigid 
oertlllcation  requiramsnt. 

We  recognlae  th»t  we  have— a  continuing 
task  to  evamlns  our  immigration  poUates  in 
ths  light  of  szpertsnes — and  a  cdsar  raspon- 
sibillty  to  ramove  all  vssttges  at  dlaerliaina- 
tlon  and  bias  from  our  procedures  fOr  select- 
ing Immigrants. 

Further  legislative  efforts  to  oomjdete  the 
"unflnlsbsd  business"  of  ths  1966  Act  an 
definitely  required  U  ws  are  to  dsmonstrato 
to  the  world  our  dsdicatlon  to  the  oonoept 
of  "equal  treatment  of  all  immigrants." 

Tills  leads  dirsotly  to  my  ssoond  topic  and 
that  is — what  other  areas  of  concern  an  be- 
ing, or  should  be,  explored  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee. 

Pint  of  all,  as  you  know,  the  Immigration 
and  NatKmallty  Subcommittee,  under  the 
able  chairmanship  at  Peter  Bodino,  has  Just 
concluded  a  detaUed  Investigation  of  the  il- 
legal alien  prdblem  in  this  country.  Un- 
fortunately, this  study  has  revealed  that  the 
prsaencsi  of  untold  niimbera  of  lUsgal  aliens 
in  this  country — many  of  whom  are  displac- 
ing American  workers — has  nurtured  a  nega- 
tive attitude  toward  legal  Immigration. 

It  has  also  been  learned  that  the  insqulta- 
ble  Western  Hemlsphen  situation — ^whlch  I 
msntlonsd  sarller  has  actually  szsceiteted 
the  lUegal  alien  problem.  Many  desperate  in- 
dividuals, wlio  find  our  doon  closed  to  them, 
are  forced  to  flout  our  immigration  laws  in 
order  to  provide  for  tbemaelyes  and  tbsir 
famlUes. 

It  Is  therefore  apparent,  that  legislative  ef- 
forta  to  remedy  the  illegal  alien  problem 
should  be  followed  by  legislation  which 
would:  (1)  provide  an  adeq\iate  opiwrtunity 
for  Western  Hemisphere  Immigration;  and 
(3)  recognise  the  special  rtiattonabip  exist- 
ing between  the  Unltsd  States  and  our  otm- 
tlguous  nelghbon,  Canada  and  Mexico. 

Secondly,  there  Is  an  urgent  need  to  ex- 
pand and  revitalize  our  asylimi  policy  for 
refugees. 

Because  of  the  present  numerical  and 
definitional  limitations  on  the  admission 
of  refugees,  it  was  necessary  for  me  and  my 
Committee  last  year  to  urge  the  Attorney 
General  to  Invoke  his  discretionary  parole 
authority  for  the  relief  of  Soviet  Jews. 

On  several  occasions  over  the  past  sev- 
eral years,  our  present  law  was  unable  to  ac- 
commodate reasonable  numben  of  refugees 
fleeing  from  political  persecution  in  Hungary, 
Poland,  Cuba,  and  Czechoslovakia. 

In  each  of  these  emergencies.  It  was  nec- 
essary to  persuade  a  usually  reluctant  At- 
torney General  that  he  possessed  sufllclent 
authority  under  the  parole  provisions  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  to  provide 
for  the  admission  of  these  refugees. 

I  have  long  endeavored  to  broaden  the 
United  States  refugee  policy  of  assisting  and 
resettling  those  who  flee  from  their  country 
to  escape  oppression. 

Although  our  Government  can  be  Jxutly 
proud  of  Its  magnificent  record  in  bebaU  of 
refugees  everywhere,  the  Coz>gress  should 
seek  to  enact  a  generous,  flexible  and  com- 
prehensive refugee  program  which  would  ob- 
viate emergency  legislation. 

In  addition.  I  have  proposed  that  we  sub- 
stantially llberaliae  the  deflnltlon  of  "re- 
fugee" by  bringing  it  into  conformity  with 
the  deflnltlon  contelned  in  the  Protocol  Re- 
lating to  Refugses  adoptsd  by  ths  United 
Nations. 

The  last  item  on  the  agenda  of  "new  hori- 
zonB"  Is  the  urgent  need  to  provide  for  the 
entry  of  "new-seed"  Immlgrante.  As  you 
know,  these  Immlgrante  an  tuiable  to  qualify 
tmder  ova  present  law.  since  they  do  not 
possess  the  necessary  family  relationships, 
nor  tbs  skills  requited  for  labor  certiflcatlon. 

Nona  of  us  need  to  bs  reminded,  that  this 
is  ths  typs  of  lauBlgrant  who  was  te^on- 
sible  for  founding  and  matoring  this  gnat 
Nation.  Tlie   "nsw-aeed"  has  enriched  our 
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tnMtion  and  has  oomtributsd  Inunaasunbly 
to  tbs  oultural.  soonomic  and  social  devel- 
opment of  this  coxmtry. 

These  an  some  of  the  numsrous  ntonna 
which  an  neceesltetsd  by.  or  not  tnehided 
la.  the  1966  Act.  Time  simply  doss  not  permit 
an  srtiaTiBtlve  dlsooaslon  of  othsr  areas  of 
urgent  ooncem. 

Xnaotmsnt  of  meaningful  Immlgntlon  n- 
f arm  truly  preasnte  a  tonnldabls  ohallsngs 
at  a  tlma  when  this  oo«ntry  Is  faolog  sevsra 
social  and  economic  problems  at  home  and 
even  mora  difficult  problems  abroad. 

Therefora.  ws  appreciate  ths  efforta  ef 
this  crganlaatlon  In  sducating  Amerleans  as 
to  ths  dssirabillty  of  a  fair.  squKsMs  and 
nondlsnrlmlnatory  Immigration  policy — and 
ws  wdooms  your  eontlnusd  ooopsntlon  In 
convincing  the  Congress  and  the  Adminla- 
tratlon  to  give  Immigration  Issuss  ths  pri- 
ority and  attsntlon  thsy  properly  deserve. 


KHRUSHCHEV  AND  STALDTS  GHOST 


HON.  GENE  SNYDER 

or  XXNTDCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBE8ENTATIVBS 

Wedneadav.  May  3,  1972 

Mr.  SNTDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  forgeries 
are  Ug  these  days.  We  hear  a  lot  about 
the  "melloivlng"  of  the  Communists. 

At  first  glance  these  two  subjects  would 
appear  disparate  and  unrelated.  They 
converge,  however,  in  the  case  of  the 
"EOirushchev  Memoirs,"  published  in 
1970  amid  wide  public  credulity. 

I  do  not  think  It  would  be  going  too  far 
to  say  that  Paul  Cole  Beach,  one  of  our 
country's  brightest  young  scholars,  has 
written  the  most  cogent  and  rational 
analysis  of  these  purported  "memoin" 
yet  to  appear.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
we  might  refer  to  Mr.  Beach's  work  on 
this  subject  as  definitive. 

Beach  has  written  in  a  wide  variety  of 
scholarly,  intellectual,  and  popular  mag- 
azines and  is  presently  completing  his 
doctoral  disertatlon  on  Jose  Ortega  y 
Qasset  at  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

I  recommend  his  treatment  of  this 
vital  question  to  all  my  colleagues  here 
in  Congress.  The  paper,  which  originally 
appeared  in  March  1971  as  a  book  review, 
demands  and  merits  wide  drcidation. 
["Khnishchev    Rememben,"    translated    by 

Strobe  Talbot   (Boston:   Uttls,  Brown  * 

Co.,  1970)  1 

KHRxrsHCHXV  AND  Staun's  GaosT 

X 

"If  Marxism-Leninism  U  fslss,"  a  Soviet 
citizen  asks,  "must  we  believe  in  God 
again?"  i  A  crisis  of  Ideology  haunte  Sovist 
llfs.  It  is  a  crisis  which  may  bs  laid  partly 
to  the  relaxation  of  toror  that  foUowed 
Stalin's  death,  and  partly  to  ths  campaign  of 
de-8tallnizatlon  that  Nlkite  BQiruahchev 
launched  on  his  way  to  power.* 

Within  a  year  of  Stallnl  death,  Nlkite 
Khrushchev  had  emerged  as  a  central  eon-^<« 
tender  for  the  dlctotor^  empty  position.  Tet  v 
there  vras  sharp  opposition  to  Khrushchev 
from  a  slnabls  minority  in  tbs  Pcditburo. 
When  Khrutiichev  took  tb»  position  of  First 
Party  Ssontary,  which  put  him  within  rsaeh 
eg  total  power,  Malenkov.  Molotov,  Kagano- 
vlch,  and  otbsn  Intrigued  with  leuewed 
vigor,  and  such  oonfllcte  surfaced  dramtlaally 
at  ths  Twsntlsth  Party  Onngr—.*  UDkoyan 
made  highly  crttloal  remarks  on  Stalin  that 
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by  ImpUoatlon  seemed  to  inelads  Kiau- 
shehsv,  wbo  bad  bssn  taking  tha  Stalinist  Uns 
on  heavy  industry  and  oa  tha  UJBJBJLIi  mili- 
tary "mvulnerabUlty,"  and  who  al<ms  had 
mads  it  a  point  to  prioss  Stalin's  determined 
■mMtitng  of  "enemies  of  ths  people."  Tet  not 
two  weeks  later,  Khrushchev  delivered  his 
famous  "sserst  spssch"  to  the  Congress  oon- 
demnlng  Stalin  for  having  "deviated  tram 
the  clear  and  plain  preoepte  of  Lenin"  and 
for  having  created  a  "penonallty  cult"  which 
ruled  by  diktat  and  arbitrary  poUce  terror.* 
Scandal  was  Inevlteble.  Khrushchev  him- 
self, of  course,  was  deeply  implicated  In 
Stalin's  crimes.*  Tst  hs  msnaged.  In  pursuit 
of  ths  leading  role,  to  tiun  'Me-Stallnlsatlon" 
into  a  weapon  against  his  opponente.  He  told 
Congress  delegates  that  it  was  nsoessary,  "In 
a  Bolshevik  manner,  to  condemn  and  to 
eradicate  the  cult  ot  the  individual  as  alien 
to  Marxism-Leninism,"  and  that  the  Party 
had  "to  flght  inexorably  every  attempt  at 
bringing  back  this  practice."  When  he  con- 
cluded his  spssch  with  a  caU  for  a  ntum  to 
Leninism,  he  was  greeted  with  a  standing 
ovation  and  tumultuous  applause  •  With  this 
shift,  he  turned  his  opponente  into  a  neo- 
Stallnlst  faction — into  an  "anti-Party  group" 
seeking  Ite  own  ends. 
Not  that  Khrushchev  was  able  to  stop  his 
rivals  at  once  with  this  ploy.  He  was  forced 
to  continue  tills  line  of  struggle  for  most  of 
his  career,  a  pragmatic  necessity  which  re- 
sulted in  much  of  the  Soviet  Union's  internal 
"liberalization."  For  when  Khrushchev  at- 
tacked the  wisdom  of  Stalin's  nile  and 
leashed  poUce  terror,  he  stirred  deep  flasures 
in  Soviet  society.  Not  only  had  he  called  into 
question  the  regime's  moral  and  hlst<vical  le- 
gitimacy, he  was  also  led  to  seek  support 
outside  the  ruling  circle.  He  thereby  sparked 
re&l  antl-Stellnlsm,  Solzhenltsyn's  expose  of 
camp  life,  for  example,  evoked  storms  of  gen- 
uine protest.'  The  upshot  of  Khrushchev's 
course  was  a  growing  loss  of  Party  control 
over  Soviet  society  and  a  spreading  discon- 
tent with  Communist  rule  which  reverberated 
throughout  the  Eastern  bloc.*  "Khruriichev's 
Iconoclasm,"  says  Soviet  scholar  Carl  Linden, 
"inevitably  placed  the  legitimacy  of  party 
rule  in  doubt,  an  Ineecapable  fact  which 
hastened  his  own  ouster  from  power."* 

Steps  were  taken  to  tighten  the  Party's 
hold  on  Soviet  society,  Indeed,  even  before 
Khrushchev's  fall  from  power;  and  In  the  in- 
tervening yean  there  has  been  a  still  greater 
hardening  of  the  Kremlin's  attitude.**  Since 
the  Czechoslovaklan  upheaval  particularly, 
the  coUectlve  leaderehlp  of  Khrushchev's 
former  proteges,  Brezhnev  and  Kosygln,  has 
fallen  back  rapidly  before  more  militant  Po- 
litburo membere,  like  Suslov  and  Shelepin. 
who  show  Uttle  Interest  In  the  UBJBJt.  be- 
coming some  kind  of  Weetemlsed  "sodsllst 
democracy."  ^  A  real  neo-Staiinlst  faction  is 
now  making  a  serious  bid  for  i>ower,  and  the 
critical  moment  in  the  power  struggle  might 
weU  come  at  the  Party  Congress  scheduled 
this  month."  Wadlslaw  GomuOca's  fate  m 
Poland,  on  the  eve  of  the  Congress)  Is  an 
ominous  portent.  The  Soviet  Utilon  stands 
at  a  crossroad  that  ml^t  lead  back  to  a 
StaUn-llke  dictetor«hlp.  It  Is  In  this  context 
that  Nlkite  Khrushchev's  purported  "mem- 
oirs have  surfaced. 

n 

Whether  they  are  genuine  or  not,  the  tim- 
ing of  the  'Memoin"  makes  them  a  political 
act  of  high  Importance.  However,  their  mean- 
ing is  Ineluctebly  Unked  to  their  source,  and 
nothing  Is  clearer  than  that  no  one  not  Inti- 
mately connected  with  the  publication  of  the 
"memoirs"  knoioa  where  they  came  from.  Tet 
with  the  noteble  exception  oT  Victor  Zocza. 
the  Western  analyste  In  print  (Including 
some  thirty  Soviet  area  speclkllsta  ftom  the 
mtetllgenee  community  wbo  recently  met  at 
the  Stote  Department)  have  rushed  to  vouch 
for  their  authentlolty.  Moreover,  they  have 
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dons  so  with  Uttte  mora  than  rumor,  specu- 
lation, and  personal  assertion  for  evidence. 
The  Stete  Department  consultants,  for  exam- 
ple, frankly  admit  that  they  do  not  know 
"how  or  why"  ths  "memoin"  reached  the 
West." 

Such  credtiUty  sheds  Ught  on  why  the 
KGB's  foralgn  IntelUgeoce  branch  c^Mrates  a 
"mlsinfoxmation  section"  and  why,  by  con- 
trast, it  protscte  ite  own  espionage  and  eval- 
uation procau  by  insisting  scrupulously  on 
certain  rules — ^not  the  least  being  that  the 
paramount  factor  In  Judging  a  document  Is 
the  reliability  of  a  knoum  source.  The  K.G3. 
equally  Inslste  on  physical  and  content  anal- 
ysis of  the  procured  material.  Similarly,  it  is 
more  wary  of  documente  gotten  from  in- 
formante  anxious  for  monsy,  and  most  skep- 
tical when  the  amounit  o<  the  reward  hinges 
on  the  dociuisnt's  aaegsd  importance.  More- 
over, the  K.GB.  simply  refuses  to  deal  with 
middlemen  who  decline  to  name  the  source 
of  their  material,  and  it  rarely  favon  conclu- 
sions strained  from  limited  date." 

So  far  Western  analysts  have  blithely 
Ignored  tbeee  rules.  The  key  "evidence"  for 
the  Khrushchev  book's  authorship.  Indeed, 
has  so  far  been  little  more  than  the  favorable 
views  of  various  Soviet  experts — ^Harrison 
Salisbury.  Foy  Kohler.  Michel  Tatu.  Henry 
Shapiro.  Llewelln  Thon^Mcm.  and  othsrs — 
who  claim  enough  knowledge  of  Khrushchev 
to  make  an  informed  opinion.  What  do  such 
opinions  amount  to?  Edward  Crankshaw's 
preface  to  Khrushchev  Bemembers  Is  a  perti- 
nent exanc4>le.  one  typical  in  the  thrust  of  Ito 
analysis. 

It  is,  Crankshaw  says,  "Khrushchev  him- 
self, quite  unmistakably  speaking."  What 
convinced  him  of  that?  Maintaining  that  he 
has  read  almoat  every  word  of  Khrushchev's 
and  has  met  and  listened  to  him  publicly 
and  privately,  he  argues  that  "there  was  no 
mlsteklng  the  authentic  tone."  Tet  what 
tangible  evidence  Is  there  of  the  book's  au- 
thenticity? According  to  Crankshaw,  he  is 
as  "sure  as  it  is  possible  to  be  sura  of  any- 
thing that  canftot  be  scientifically  proved . . . 
[emphasis  added]."  When  pressed  for  tangi- 
ble evidence,  Crankshaw  can  only  turn  rhe- 
torical :  "How  was  this  remarkable  document 
assembled,  and  why?  I  have  to  say  at  once 
that  I  do  not  know.  My  own  personal  deci- 
sion as  to  ite  authenticity  had  to  be  based 
on  the  evidence  of  a  Russian  typeecrlpt  and 
nothing  else  at  all."  "  But  was  it  the  original 
typescript?  SUence. 

Apparently,  Crankshaw  let  himself  be  con- 
vinced by  nothing  more  certain  than  "a  Rus- 
sian typescript"  and  the  "attthentlc  tone" 
of  the  book.  Frankly,  theee  are  hardly  very 
solid  norms  of  evaluation  even  considering 
Crankshaw's  expertise.  Since  tUs  own  "first 
thought"  was  that  the  txxA  was  faked,  one 
suspecte  he  mlg^t  have  meditated  longer  on 
how  Soviet  analyst  E.  H.  Carr  and  former 
CIJ^.  chief  Bedell  Smith  were  beguiled  into 
crediting  M**^"'  Litvtnov's  "memoin,"  which 
were  forged  by  a  Russian  defector. 

Speculation  about  tbs  origins  of  Khru- 
shchev's memoin,"  of  course,  has  proceeded 
rapidly.  Several  major  theories  have  been 
set  out. 

The  most  poptilar  theory,  it  seems,  is  that 
the  "memoin"  stem  from  handwritten  notes 
or  tepes  of  conversations  taken  down  over 
time  by  membera  of  Khrushchev's  Inunedl- 
ate  family,  which  is  to  say,  former  levestia 
editor  Alekael  Adshubel  and  his  wife  Rada 
or  perhapa  TuUa  or  her  late  husband  Lev 
Petrov.  The  secret  pcdloe,  who  guard  Khru- 
shchev closely  and  provide  hie  house  staff,  al- 
legedly uncovered  this  activity  sometlms  in 
1969,  and  are  suppossd  to  have  decided  (with 
or  without  the  conssnt  at  Party  higher-ups) 
to  surface  his  reocdleetions  in  the  West." 

Speoulatlott  has  It  that  Victor  Lotds,  a 
Sovist  reporter  who  writes  for  London's 
Evening  Mem,  was  caned  into  the  affair 
at  this  point.  Atthough  Louis  Is  notorious 
for  his  links  wKh  tbs  K.QM..  he  hss  ezten- 
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slvs  contaeta  in  ths  Wast  and  has  floated 
manuscripte  before.  He  triad  to  sell  a 
bastardlasd  VMiton  of  SvstUna's  memoin. 
peddled  Gordon  Lonsdale's  espionage  apolo- 
gia, and  acted  as  mlddlsiBan  for  M3.C.'B 
televised  interview  with  Khrusbotasv  In  196^ 
1966.  He  haa  also  played  a  prominent  rote 
in  several  eff  exchaagea.  and  it  is  widely 
qpeculated  that  he  also  purvefsd  the  bulk 
of  KhrushahsVs  "memoin." 

lbs  Scandinavian  press  says  Louis  met 
two  rsprsssntattvss  of  Life  msgs?i1ns — 
Jerrold  Bohecter  and  Murray  Oart — in  C(^>en- 
hagsnls  Hotel  d>Angletsrra  last  August  ao-37, 
and  triad  to  negcitate  a  deal  for  a  trans- 
ertption  of  soma  800-600  thoiisand  words  and 
a  snles  of  iriiotographa.  He  ooa4deted  the 
deal,  it  is  said,  tor  a  hugs  aum.  Msntlonsd 
figures  range  from  $600  thousand  to  6S 
milium.  Much  of  the  money  was  dsposited. 
claims  Stewart  Alsop.  in  a  Bwlsa  bank  ao- 
count  openad  fte  Khrushchev  and  hia  famUy. 
family. 

Wbf  vrera  ths  "msmoln"  surfaosdf  Some 
argus  that  ths  book  reflecte  ths  work  of 
"Ubsrals"  In  the  Soviet  hierarchy— Alek- 
sandr  Shslspln.  say.  or  othen  in  poaoe  and 
mlUtaiy  iiliiiles  liiylim  to  stave  off  the  neo> 
StaUnlst  faction  led  by  Breahnev.  Kosygln, 
and  Podgomy.  Soma  suggest  Instead  that 
it  la  the  product  of  neo-Stallnlate  seeking 
to  ruin  Khrushchev  and  the  surviving 
"Uberal"  faction — a  pretext  for  convicting 
them  of  anti-Soviet  alanders  and  cooperation 
with  Western  inttillgence  (who  else  opens 
Swiss  bank  accounte  for  Soviet  figures?).  It 
is  also  said  that  the  K.GB.  selxed  and  sur- 
faced the  "memoin"  to  discredit  them  before 
Khrushchev  could  edit  or  mak:  corrections, 
or  that  the  K.GB.  sold  them  in  order  to  re- 
plenish ite  resore  of  foreign  doUara. 

Frankly,  this  is  t^e  crudest  conjecture. 
No  solid  evidence  supports  any  of  the  chain 
of  evente  posited  in  this  theory.  Not  sur- 
prisingly, Victor  Louis  himself  denies  any 
Involvement  in  the  lUTalr.  Moreover,  the  sug- 
gested motives  for  publication  are  not  ter- 
ribly credible  either.  If  Shelepin  is  a  "liberal" 
and  Koeygln  a  "Stalinist,"  then  Khrushchev 
is  a  Zionist  saboteur!  If  the  K.G.B.  wanted  to 
scuttle  the  "memoin,"  why  didn't  It  merely 
destroy  them?  I  prescind  frc»n  asking  who 
knows  the  real  stete  of  the  Soviet  secret 
police's  focelgn  currency  reeerves. 

Henry  Shapiro  speculates  differently."  It 
was  not  Alekse!  Adshubel  who  smuggled  the 
"memoin"  out  of  the  Soviet  Union,  he  con- 
tends, but  Lev  Petrov,  who  was  married  to 
Khrushchev's  adopted  daughter  Tulia.  Sha- 
piro maintains  that  Adzhubel's  relations  with 
Khrushchev  were  strained,  while  Petrov  was 
for  sometime  bis  confidante.  For  many  yean 
Petrov  edited  Novoeti's  English -language 
newspaper  Soviet  Weekly,  which  was  distrib- 
uted in  mtain,  and  therefore  had  good 
contacte  in  tlie  West.  He  was  resentful  of 
BairuShchev's  poor  treatment,  Shapiro  claims, 
and  of  Stalin's  growing  rehabUlteti<m.  Blnoe 
he  suffered  ftom  a  terminal  cancer  that  pre- 
cluded any  fiear  of  retaliation,  Petrov  might 
have  stolen  a  fragment  of  Khrushchev's  notes 
and  smuggled  them  abroad  within  anyone's 
knowledge.  Shapiro  sete  this  out  as  only  an 
sducated  guess. 

Another  thssis  Is  that  Khnuthchev's  re- 
corded one  million  words  of  onmmwntary  on 
tepes  which  were  brought  out  by  conrien 
over  an  eighteen-month  period  to  Helsinki, 
Copenhagen,  Vienna,  and  Sofia  befon  being 
turned  over  to  Time  Inc.  According  to  the 
New  York  Timee,  this  report  was  advancsd 
by  "Informsd  souroes"  In  Washington  and 
oonflrmsd  by  "reliable  Soviet  souroes."  >*  It 
ti  siso  ssld  that  tbs  autbentlelty  of  the  tapes 
was  detsrmlnsd  by  "voleeprlnt."  Walter  Scott 
revealed  this  last  Itaou*  White  the  use  of 
"vQlospnlnte"  Is  a  developing  part  of  poUce 
tsdmology,  Sootfs  revelation  probably  In- 
dleatss  llttls  mora  than  familiarity  with 
SoUbsnttsyn'a  The  Ftrtt  Otrete."  Wbsn  que- 
rlsd  by  reportsrs.  In  any  ease.  Donald  Wilson, 
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vice  preBl«lent  for  Time's  co»por»te  an^pub' 
Uo  affaln,  tcftiaed  to  oonflrm  the  im>ort 
Moreover,  no  t^>e8  have  been  produilMl  to 
support  the  story,  though  a  photo  of 
ahchev  allegedly  carrying  a  portablJ  tape 
recorder    (the  news  photo  only   revlals  a 
closed,  leather  carrylng-oaae)  has  been  ^dely 
published  In  the  United  States. 

The  Soviets,  of  course,  have  theit  own 
view  of  the  book.  Sa  eariy  Novemtw,  the 
Kovoetl  preaa  agency  called  the  menlslrs  a 
"Tum-botik"  and  a  "form  of  forgery, 
ly  thereafter,  PravdA  labeled  the  bote  an 
example  of  "bourgeois  subversion,'*  aial  /*- 
vesUa  termed  the  "memoirs"  the  latasttof  a 
series  of  documents  oonoooted  by  Wenem 
Intelllgenoe  a^ences  and  renegade  Commu- 
nists. Within  days  Khrushchev  hlmseUfls- 
sued  a  handwritten  denlid  of  autboT|Dlp 
which  Tass  and  Fotokhronlka  (the  oi 
Soviet  photo  agency)  reproduced  andjdls- 
trlbuted  abroad.  "I  have  never  passed  riim- 
olrs  or  material  of  this  nature  to  the 
publishing  house  or  to  other  foreign  ||mb- 
lishing  bouses.  I  did  not  turn  overjsuch 
material  to  Soviet  publishing  houses  <  ther. 
Therefore.  I  declare  this  a  fabrleatlon  The 
venal  bourgeois  preee  has  been  ezpoeed  oany 
times  for  such  lies."  *> 

Western  newsmen  countered  that  thl  was 
Soviet  propaganda,  and  that  Kbrusb  bev's 
denial  was  completely  inedlctable,  eitl  er  as 
a  safety  precaution  or  as  something  :  sroed 
on  him  by  the  Kremlin.  His  denial,  acre- 
over,  has  quite  a  few  loopholes.  WbDe  he 
denies  having  p<used  on  "memoirs"  »  any 
publishing  house,  he  does  not  explicitly  deny 
authorizing  such  a  work  or  having  gwen  it 
to  someone  else.  While  his  denial  is  condi- 
tional, however,  it  could  be  completer  true. 
The  silent  premise  of  the  Western  raactlon 
is  that  the  "memoirs"  are  genuine.  Tei  may- 
be neither  he  nor  the  Soviets  were  Inwlved, 
or  perhaps  only  Khrushchev  himseli  can 
be  exempted.  Either  Interpretation  woul|  Im- 
ply forgery.  East  or  West. 

So  far  the  only  truly  critical  Western  Iview 
is  that  of  Victor  Zorza.  who  suggests  tha  ;  the 
"misinformation  section"  of  the  K.O.B  and 
Western  publishers  fabricated  the  "i  lem- 
oliB"  (albeit  with  contrasting  motives  .  He 
accepts  the  involvement  of  Victor  Louie  and 
then  biUlds  a  case  that  "the  K.G^."  |k  ac- 
quiring through  Louis  the  experience  of 
negotiating  and  bargaining  with  Western 
mass  media  organizations.  It  is  learning  how 
to  manipulate  them  [and  their  cupidity] 
for  its  own  purposes.  .  .  .  The  publication  of 
the  Khrushchev  reminiscences,  already  as- 
aiu«d  of  perhaps  the  widest  magazine  and 
bo<A  audiences  In  the  Western  world,  looks 
like  a  dry  run  for  some  more  ambitious  psy' 
chologlcal  warfare  operations." 

Zotca's  analysis  may  He  close  to  the  ti 
Tet  it  Is  only  sophisticated  e(>eculation. 
it  has  Its  own  shortcomings.  Why  did 
K.O.B.  pick  the  most  delloate  poaslble 
tutnt  in  the  current  power  struggle,  t 
ample,  to  surface  a  document   with 
>.-eq>l08lve  potential?  It  seems  highly 
ly  that  K.GB.  chief  Turl  Andropov  v^uld 
proceed  alone  with  such  a  dangerous  o] 
ticm  at  this  historical  moment,  parties 
If  it  were  nothing  more  than  a  strict 
war   experiment.    Moreover,   It    is 
clear  that  the  Soviet*  are  not  already 
skillful  propagandists  who  know  how 
the  Western  pre*. 

Harrison  Salisbury  caUa  the  book 
stairs  kitchen  gossip.""  While  some  oi 
published  analyses  have  been  carefully  q\ 
fled,  much  of  the  extant  speculation  fUls 
Into  the  same  category,  ftw  Soviet  scta<  ars 
seem  willing  to  wait  for  firmer  evidence 
fore  committing  themselves,  which  U  p<  tly 
the  case,  one  suspects,  not  only  bacaus  of 
the  book's  political  Importance  now.  Jut 
because  of  an  In-btillt  aoademlo  and  m  dla 
pressure  to  speak.  What  Is  known  about  the 
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book  now,  and  what  If  anything  doas  tt 
maan? 

in 

When  Life  started  serializing  Khru- 
shchev's reaMeotlons,  managing  editor  Balph 
Graves  observed  that  the  maganlne  had  fesfyt 
silent  about  Khrxishchev's  "remlnlscenoes" 
for  "more  than  a  year,"  and  Implied  that 
Life  had  material  In  Its  posseaslop  i^lob  It 
took  pabis  to  authenticate  during  this  time; 
though  he  added  that  "intensive  work  on  tfhe 
articles  and  plctursa"  only  started  this  fall, 
when  Moaoow  bureau  chief  Jerrold  Sdieeter 
labored  over  "the  manuscripts  and  piles  of 
photos"  and  Oedeon  de  Margltay  went  over- 
seas to  try  to  sell  them  to  major  European 
publi^Mn  and  news  outlets.** 

When  Little-Brown  brought  out  the  book 
In  December,  it  noted  that  it  was  "made  up 
of  material  emanating  from  various  sources 
at  various  times  and  in  various  circum- 
stances." It  too  avoided  the  use  of  the  word 
"memoirs."  Strobe  Talbott,  who  translated 
and  edited  the  book,  wrote  that:  "The  orig- 
inal material,  when  it  came  Into  my  hands, 
was  quite  disorganized.  ...  1  have  had  to 
take  certain  liberties  with  the  structure  .  .  . 
to  render  Nlklta  Khrushchev's  reminiscences 
Into  a  coherent,  if  Informal,  narrative."  The 
book,  as  Edward  Crankshaw  phrased  It.  was 
"assembled."  ■ 

Among  other  things  that  ralaee  a  pertinent 
question  which  Life  spoke  to  in  a  pre-publi- 
cation advertisement:  "Did  Khrushchev  In- 
tend this  manuscript  to  be  published  In  the 
West?  We  do  not  know.""  The  book  pub- 
lisher said  much  the  same  thing:  "Whether 
the  author  intended  or  exi>ected  his  words 
ever  to  And  their  way  into  print,  either  in 
his  own  country  or  in  the  West,  is  a  matter 
of  speculation.""  Where  did  the  material 
come  from  then?  The  London  Times,  which 
bought  British  rights,  said  in  November  that 
Khrushchev's  manuscript  originated  with 
the  K.G.B.  "There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
[the  complete  manuscript]  is  In  the  posses- 
sion of  the  K.O.B.,  which,  for  Its  own  reasons, 
decided  to  sell  excerpts  in  the  West."  "  These 
are  rather  remarkable  statements. 

Much  can  be  said'  of  them  depending  on 
how  much  one  wants  to  factor  the  psychol- 
ogy; such  statemsnts  could  be  deliberately 
misleading,  or  they  could  be  meant  to  appear 
that  way.  Yet  if  they  are  in  any  way  true, 
what  can  fairly  be  said  of  them?  The  pub- 
lishers leave  the  Impression  that  the  prin- 
cipal question  Is  whether  or  not  Kbrvishchev 
expected  or  intended  his  manuscript  to  be 
published,  either  In  the  Soviet  Union  or 
abroad;  which  at  once  Implies  not  only  that 
Khrushchev  composed  a  manuscript,  but 
that  It  may  have  been  made  public  without 
his  knowledge  or  permission.  The  silent 
premise  Is  that  the  "memoirs"  are  authentic. 

Khruschev  la  Implicated,  of  course,  regard- 
less of  his  "intention''  since  the  ICremlln 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  overlook  the  In- 
flammatory character  of  the  oook  on  the 
basis  of  his  subjective  wishes  in  the  matter. 
Moreover,  mistakes  of  such  magnitude  would 
be  treated  as  criminal  negligence  politlcaUy. 
Yet  at  the  same  time  the  publisher  hedges 
against  this  initial  Impression  by  carefully 
avoiding  use  of  the  term  "memoirs"  and  by 
conceding  that  the  original  material  was 
not  a  book  as  such. 

The  material  had  to  be  collected  for  over 
a  year  from  "various  sources."  Moreover,  the 
material  Itself  was  fragmentary,  and  at  least 
one  of  the  publishers  thinks  that  the  Soviet 
secret  police  provided  most  of  it,  excerpts 
which  were  then  edited  into  a  "ocAerent  nar- 
rative" by  Strobe  Talbott;  or.  in  Crankshaw's 
words,  "assembled."  From  this,  it  is  reason- 
ably dear  that  Khrushchev  himself  did  not 
write  a  book  or  memoir;  and  that  if  he 
wrote  anything,  it  was  not  mtended  to  go 
"into  print."  While  "the  voice  is  largely  the 
voice  of  Khrushchev,''  as  Henry  8hi4>lro  says, 
"tha  hands  are  somebody  else's.""  Most  of 


tiM  matsctal,  moreover,  was  already  known 
In  tiM  West;  mm  tt  oompllsd  and  emtool- 
dcnd  from  that?  If  so,  by  whom? 

Suob  a  "forgery,"  after  all.  la  not  lm|>oe- 
albla.  Moat  of  the  content  analysis  of 
Khruabohev's  book.  Indeed,  has  so  far  been 
oast  toward  whether  or  not  he  might  have 
made  auoh  remarks,  which  Is  to  say,  wbethw 
or  not  such  a  "memoir"  Is  intrinsloaUy  pos- 
sible. Some  well-respected  Soviet  analysts 
have  contended  that,  in  fact,  Khruabohev's 
remarks  are  not  either  impossible  or  even  im- 
probable. Khrushchev  has  long  been  known, 
it  Is  said,  to  have  a  tendency  to  box  the 
Moologioal  compass.  When  he  speaks,  he 
tends  to  track  back  on  his  statements,  pre- 
stunably  to  cover  himself  against  criticism 
from  his  opponents. 

Such  scholars  also  point  out  that  he  has 
been  known  to  be  Indiscreet  In  private,  par- 
ticularly when  drtmk,  and  to  make  extreme 
conunents  in  public  which  depart  from  his 
formal  or  juepared  texts.  Similarly,  they 
maintain  that  the  "Iron  ctutaln"  today  Is  very 
far  from  being  total  and  that  a  large  quan- 
tity of  dissident  material  can  still  be  smug- 
gled out,  sometimes  with  police  collabora- 
tion. Yet  even  if  this  were  conceded.  It  leaves 
unanswered  the  question  of  Khrushchevls 
motives  for  writing,  which  has  evoked  specu- 
lation that  he  might  wish  not  only  to  settle 
accounts  with  his  former  enemies,  but  to 
"rehabilitate"  himself.  Memoirs  might  help 
to  polish  his  rather  tarnished  image. 

Such  a  line  of  argument  is  highly  plausi- 
ble, except  that  showing  an  event  to  be  pos- 
sible intrinsically  Is  not  the  equivalent  of 
showing  that  It  took  place.  Moreover,  it  raises 
the  question  of  whether  a  "forger"  might 
not  have  counted  on  precisely  this  line  of  rea- 
soning lending  substance  to  his  efforts,  par- 
ticularly when  coupled  with  the  use  of  a 
body  of  known  material  which  would  Itaelf 
elicit  reoognitlon  from  the  experts  as  genuine. 
Minor  errors  in  the  text  wovild  not  be  enough 
to  discredit  It  and  might  even  lend  it  ver- 
simllltude,  since  Khrushchev  has  never  been 
known  for  his  penchant  for  accuracy.  Motives 
for  such  a  "forgery,"  in  the  Ubyrlnth  of  So- 
viet or  International  politics,  are  legion. 

Michel  Tatu,  in  any  case,  terms  the  book  "a 
collection  of  anecdotes  which  make  Uvely 
enough  reading  but  leave  an  overall  Impres- 
sion of  d4J&  vu."  "  Moreover,  Crankshaw  him- 
self states  that  the  book  does  not  cut  muoh 
new  ground,  and  that  it  exhibits  some  ex- 
traordinary gaps.  "What  Is  missing,"  he  says, 
"is  any  sort  of  account  of  the  power  struggle 
Inside  the  Kremlin  which  ended  in  his  victory 
and  subsequent  defeat,  [and]  we  are  told 
next  to  nothing  about  the  domestie  scene 
during  the  IChrushchev  era."  " 

Since  tiM  bock  Is  presumably  Intended  to 
help  rsestahUah  Khmshebav's  place  in  his- 
tory (a  motive  q>eUad  out  In  the  book  tt- 
salf ) ,  it  la  striking  that  he  should  neglect  his 
tima  at  oantar  stags.  Not  only  Is  Khrusbchev 
voluble,  but  modesty  Is  not  one  of  his  more 
notioeabla  traits.  Tst  It  Is  not  merely  a  ques- 
tion of  this.  If  Khrushchev  means  to  help 
hlmaeU  sad  hurt  bis  anemias,  he  makss  so 
many  lass  than  aeuto  oonf  ssslons  that  It  is 
auspicious.  "I  should  taU  you  of  my  associa- 
tkia  wtth  Vlasov,"  be  wrttas,  "wbo  later 
turned  traitor  and  betrayed  bis  homeland." 
Although  Vlasov  waa  guilty  of  treason,  Khru- 
shchev explains  in  some  detail  how  he  was 
resjMmslble  for  helping  ^*rn  attain  high  mili- 
tary position. 

Morsovar,  he  notes  that  since  Vlasov  de- 
fected and  organized  an  aatl-Sorlst  amy  for 
the  Nazis,  he  got  a  dsseiiud  punishment 
when  be  was  eapttired:  "Ha  was  triad  and 
hanged."  "  It  U  highly  unlikely  that  any  So- 
viet, not  to  say  a  parsoa  ssslliit  to  rsbabU- 
ttata  bis  repuUtlon.  would  willingly  link 
himself  with  Vlasov,  Naalam,  and  tisasnn 
Not  only  would  tt  be  poUtloally  mtndlsss,  but 
It  wouM  ba  hard  to  link  cnsaelf  wltti  any 
moTB  odious  Incident,  one  calculated  not  to 
rehabllttate  a  reputation,  but  to  destroy  it. 
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Scattsrad  about  KhruahchST's  narrative,  as 
Edward  Crankshaw  oommants,  are  many  re- 
marks with  such  "e^losive  Implications." 
While  the  hook  largely  centers  around 
Stalin's  erimsB,  Orankshaw  rtchtly  points  out 
that  when  Khruahcher  condemns  Stalin,  he 
also  condemns  himself;  he  says  "quite 
enough  to  constitute  the  most  damaging  di- 
rect admission  of  oompUelty,  over  a  long 
psrlod,  wtth  Stalin  at  his  worst."  For  that 
mattsr.  Khmshchev  condemns  by  Implica- 
tion "the  whole  systnn  that  had  made  Btalln 
poaslble.""  So  far  from  working  to  his  ad- 
vantage,  several  such  passagea  constitute  a 
veritable  death  warrant,  which  Is  hardly  cal- 
c\ilaited  to  hurt  his  opponents. 

Since  Khrushchev  is  a  highly  practiced 
intriguer,  one  of  the  few  men  from  the 
Ukraine  to  survive  a  long-term  connection 
with  Stalin,  such  inaptitude  is  hard  to  ac- 
cept. Much  of  the  book  U  evasive,  of  course, 
and  some  of  the  deceptions  appear  delib- 
erate.*' Yet  the  most  suspicious  passages 
are  precisely  those  where  Khrushchev's  polit- 
ical position  is  compromised,  where  his 
stated  reasons  for  writing  happen  to  bear  on 
the  current  power  struggle,  and  where  the 
KremllA's  current  politieal  vendettas  are 
carried  out— like  the  one  against  Svetlana 
Alllluyeva. 

Meet  analysts  have  concentrated  on 
Khrushchev's  cloying  show  of  symjMkthy  for 
"Svetlanka,"  but  have  said  little  about  his 
attacks.  "Svetlanka  wasn't  a  stable  person." 
She  seems  to  have  had  a  "gradual  psychic 
breakdown,"  Khrushchev  claims,  and  to  have 
become  "psychologically  stratified."  or  per- 
haps schizophrenic.  "There's  something  odd," 
he  says,  "and  even  sick  about  her  book." 
Moreover,  she  "gave  the  enemies  of  the  So- 
viet way  of  life  something  to  gossip  about, 
and  she  allowed  her  name,  the  name  of 
Stalin's  daughter,  to  be  exploited  by  the 
enemies  of  Socialism.  ...  It  was  an  iinfor- 
glvable  thing  for  a  Soviet  citizen  to  do."  " 

Yet  what  is  Khrushchev  himself  doing  in 
letting  his  own  memoirs  be  published  in 
the  West  except  the  "unforgivable"?  Ihls 
part  of  the  book  recalls  tha  attack  on  Svet- 
lanka which  Victor  Louis  tried  to  trade  as  a 
quid  pro  quo  for  the  televised  Khrushchev 
interview.  There  Is  even  a  thinly  veiled  threat 
against  her  children  if  she  doea  not  return 
to  the  U.SjSJI..  which  would  "welcome"  her 
back  and  "wont  hold  [her  defection]  against 
her.""  No  doubt  there  are  hospitals  that 
would  help  bar  In  the  UASJL— the  Serbaky 
Institute  In  Moscow  perhaps. 

Numerous  such  passagea  haunt  the  book. 
Not  the  least  is  an  attack  on  Stalin  and  the 
Soviet  system  which  Implicates  Khrushchev 
himself.  Stalin  is  subjected  to  a  torrent  of 
abtise.  He  U  alternately  described  as  a 
drunkard,  a  family  tyrant,  a  coward,  a 
psychotic,  a  poUtical  despot,  a  eriminal,  a 
murderer,  an  antl-aemita,  and  a  mass  mur- 
derer who  sabotaged  intelligent  sUte  policy 
and  the  norms  of  Party  rule.  Stalin,  says 
Khrushchev,  twned  the  Party  into  a  "band 
of  thugs";  he  was  "a  criminal,  an  assassin,  a 
masrmiurderer"  who  turned  the  Soviet  Union 
Into  a  "Fascist  state  like  Hitler's  and  Mus- 
solini's." Btalln  probably  was  not  even  a 
^rortdng-class  revolutionary,  slnee  "his 
father  wasn't  a  worker  and  simple  dioamakar 
at  all,  Init  had  a  workAop  with  at  least  ten 
employees  imder  him.  For  thoss  days  (prior 
to  19171  that  was  a  big  enterprise.""  While 
most  of  what  Khrushchev  alleges  is  true.  It 
is  not  what  might  be  expected  from  a  formsr 
First  Party  Secretary,  sinoe  it  abandons  a 
restraint  (^iparent  in  the  "secret  speech") 
necesaary  to  the  preservation  of  at  least  some 
semtalanoe  of  legitimacy  in  Soviet  rule. 

Yet  this  striking  line,  much  of  which  ex- 
ceeds any  charges  he  levied  previously,  over- 
lays another  in  which  he  identifies  himself 
with  Stalin.  "I  will  give  Stalin  credit  for  one 
thing:  he  didn't  simply  come  with  a  sword 
and  conquer  our  minds  and  bodies."  Ac- 
cording to  Khrushchev,  ha  himself  believed 
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and  "worshipped"  ^^n  Uke  the  rest  of  the 
Party.  "I  stUl  think  that  Stalin's  ideologi- 
cal position  waa  basically  correct  ...  it  was 
not  accident  that  Stalin  held  the  leading 
position  In  the  party,  and  tt  was  no  accident 
that  tha  Par^  sopportad  him."  It  was  not 
an  aosldant  m  one  ssom,  baoausa  "Im  really 
was  a  man  of  outstanding  skBl  and  intaui- 
ganoe.  "Bm  truly  did  tower  over  avaryone 
around  him.  .  .  ." 

"Stalin  supported  raodsn  Improvemeixts." 
Khrusbflhev  adds,  "and  progressiva  devtiop- 
ments  oC  all  klnda."  In  thla  lefsrd.  Khruab- 
ofaev  maintains  that  "thare's  no  doid>t  that 
he  held  me  in  great  rsapeot"  and  that  he 
hlmsdf  enjoyed  "a  poeltloin  oomparable  to 
Stalin"  in  the  Partyls  ayes."  Tat  tt  waa  no 
accident  m  a  second  senae.  beoauaa  the 
Party's  course.  Uke  the  choloe  of  its  leaden, 
la  ultlnMtMy  govOTuad  by  the  laws  of  Mstory. 
Stich  a  line,  when  viewed  in  thia  llg^t.  goes 
quite  beyosMl  tmhe  "cult  of  personality"  erltl- 
olam  of  earlier  years.  If  It  was  no  acddsnt 
that  tba  Party  followed  Stalin  Into  nothing 
Isss  than  Nazism  and  mass  murder,  then 
Mandam-Iienlnlsm  and  the  leading  Sovlata 
state  are  monstrous  *^^"^»  Whan  Khru- 
shchev takes  this  tack,  ha  U  no  longer  ert- 
tichdng  tha  abuass  of  an  Individual  who  baa 
dsflaeted  the  Party  from  Its  correct  course,  he 
Impugns  Communlan  Itself. 

Such  a  Una,  Indeed,  runs  throughout  the 
book.  Khrushchev  comparaa  Stalin  ("JOasf 
I")  to  Tsar  Nich<das  I.  suggests  that  Lanm 
and  Stalin  were  of  a  kind.  ImpUaa  that  tba 
working  class  (indludlng  himself)  were  bet- 
ter off  before  the  Revolution,  and  ends  his 
"memoirs"  with  a  set  of  policy  propoaala 
Communists  \ised  to  term  "rotten  llbaral- 
ism."  Moreover,  he  interlacea  tha  book  with 
warnings  against  the  careerists,  mllltailsts, 
and  cheUsts  who  want  to  continue  Stalin^ 
way.  With  considerable  irony,  be  even  pre- 
dicts that  "if  we  don't  change  our  position 
in  this  regard.  I'm  afraid  we  will  dlaoadit 
the  Marxlat-Iisnlnlst  Ideals  <hi  which  our 
Soviet  way  of  life  is  based."  However,  he 
expressee  confidence  that  "the  new  genera- 
tion .  .  .  win  soon  rsplaoe  tba  current  lead- 
ership of  our  country"  with  more  Intelligent 
ruler*." 

The  Stalin  line  Is  more  complez  and  s\U>tly 
Introduoed  than  teleacoplng  It  auggests;  but 
when  the  mosaic  Is  looked  at  vrtiole.  It  Is  in- 
credible. Khrushchev  may  be  a  revisionist,  ss 
the  Chinese  say,  but  he  la  not  mad.  Tet  there 
Is  enough  "social  democratic"  heresy  In  this 
book  to  shoot  Bauixshchev.  not  to  say  his 
sympathizers,  several  times  over.  It  Is  so 
crudely  dangerous  In  this  rsf^MCt,  that  it  Is 
not  terribly  plausible  any  reasonably  prudent 
anti-Stalinist  member  of  the  ruling  elrele 
would  risk  compromising  himself  by  being 
assodatad  wtth  It.  Meraofar,  it  Is  hard  to 
conceive  that  Khrushchev  himself  could  be 
responsible  for  the  book. 

Whatever  else  he  Is,  Khrushchev  Is  not 
Amalrlk.  HS  is  not  a  liberal  refonner.  Wh«i 
he  undertook  his  original  campaign  of  "de- 
StaUnlBation."  he  did  w  out  of  ttke  prag- 
maitle  nscsssltiss  of  Kremlin  polities,  and 
he  nneged  on  hU  "ttberalisatlons"  whenever 
the  situation  requtrad  or  permlttsd  hbn  to 
plausibly  do  so.  Whatever  his  blttemsas 
toward  Stalin  or  toward  his  fan  from  power, 
KhroShehev  has  kUled  thousands  If  not  mU- 
Uaas  of  dtlzens  and  Party  mamben  In  the 
intoests  of  Marxlst-Lenlnlst  Idsology. 

Such  actions  Imply  a  commitment  which 
is  hard  to  reconcUe  with  the  use  of  crude 
anti-Soviet  slander  merely  to  change  the 
policy  of  Breshnev  and  Kosygln.  a  policy  m 
many  ways  not  unlike  his  own  prior  to  his 
fan,  or  even  to  effect  a  change  in  the  So- 
viet leadership.  With  his  age  and  heart  con- 
dition, he  himself  can  scarcely  entertain 
ambitions,  and  the  other  members  of  the 
ruling  circle  do  not  seem  much  cloeer  to 
blm  In  terms  of  policy  than  his  former  pro- 
tegee. What  atanda  to  be  gained  by  anti- 
Soviet  slandera? 
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Yet  if  Khrushchev  himself  Is  not  raspon- 
slble  for  the  "memoirs"  aa  constituted,  nor 
astute  anU-StaUnlsts,  who  than  la  account- 
able? The  most  likely  candidates  are  Tima 
and  the  K-Qf.  By  preventing  Independent 
varlfiGatloa,  the  publlaheia,  one  siinwiott.  can 
only  be  shielding  themtelvee  or  the  Soviet 
secret  police.  Such  secrecy  hardly  ptoteoU 
Khrusbchav,  who  is  comprnmlsed  merely  by 
tba  fact  of  pubUoaUon.  Nor  doea  it  offer 
much  protection  to  his  entourage.  If  the 
regime  ware  intent  on  It.  they  would  suffer 
anyway.  So  far  from  offering  comfort  to 
antl-reglme  acUvity.  Indeed,  the  "memolra" 
are  so  crude  that  they  look  like  a  provoca- 
tion by  Stalinlsta  to  tar  their  opponento 
with  a  charge  of  "ideological  wrecking"— 
with  being  objectively  anti-Soviet." 
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«/Md..  pp.  393-388. 

"  /bid.;  Marllae  Slmona,  "Faychlatrlo  Treat- 
ment of  Soviet  Disaldenta  Htt,"  The  Wash- 
ington Pott,  Norember  80.  1971,  A-13:  "P*y- 
cblatrMa  Shun  Oensiara  of  Sovlata,"  The 
Washington  Post,  December  8,  1971.  A^30. 

"Khrushehev  Rememlten.  pp.  0  ff.,  63,  74 
ff..  88,  134.  190.  178.  306,  38S-369.  379.  398- 
291.  303.  843.  852. 
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*>  Yet  thU  itself  is  only  a  hypothesis,  which 
rests  on  the  presumption  that  Khrushchev 
and  the  "liberal"  faction  is  powerful  enough 
to  require  staging  an  International  incident 
and  running  the  risk  oif  Ideological  scandal 
to  be  silenced  effectively.  Snch  a  presumption 
is  tenuous  at  best.  With  his  heart  condition. 
Khruahchav  himself  might  be  silenced  in  a 
more  polltie  fashion  from  the  Kremlin's 
standpoint  If  he  were  to  have  a  heart  attack 
and  expire  quietly  in  a  Moaoow  boqtltal, 
something  which  is  well  within  the  a4>aelty 
of  the  secret  police  to  have  arranged.  SUnl- 
larly,  those  few  "liberals"  in  the  Politburo 
might  more  effeotlytiy  be  shunted  Into  state 

or  provincial  posltloDa,  or  If  necessary  treated 
to  a  stay  at  the  Serbaky  Institute  tn  Moacow. 
Something  like  thla  would  seem  more  in 
keeping  with  the  XCremlln's  traditional  way 
of  acting,  rather  than  noatlng  "memoirs," 
vibleh  may  have  originated  (if  this  is  true) 
somewhere  in  the  West. 

**81nee  thla  paper  was  first  pubUahed, 
several  articles  have  i4>peu«d  which  are 
worth  noting.  For  example:  Victor  Zom. 
"Zoraa  on  the  Khrushchev  Memoira."  The 
Washington  Post,  February  19.  1971,  A-19: 
Victor  Zorza.  "Is  a  Major  Rift  Tinder  Way 
in  the  Kremlin?"  The  Washirtgton  Post  Oe- 
tober  11,  1971.  A-18;  Victor  Zorza,  "Soviet 
Right  Orows  Restless,"  The  Washington  Post 
January  26,  1972.  A-23;  Vietw  Zorta. 
"Hughes:  Reprise  of  Khrushchev,"  The  Wash' 
ington  Post,  February  2.  1972,  A-15;  Strobe 
TaIl)ott,  "Khruahchev  Remembered,"  Parade 
October  10.  1971.  17  ff.;  John  Kenneth  Oal- 
braith,  "Days  in  tha  Ufe  of  Comrade  Khru- 
shcher."  Book  World,  8  (March  14,  1971). 
I  ff. 
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JOHN  J.  SYNON— AMERICAN 
PATRIOT 


DISTINOUISHED  OHIOAN  AWARP 


HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

OF  OBXO 
IN  THB  HOU8X  OF  BRPRISKNTATIVSB 

Wednesdav.  Mav  3.  1972 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  Monday  evening,  the  dean  of  the 
Ohio  congressional  delegation,  the  Hon- 
orable WiLUAx  M.  McCtnxocH,  and  two 
of  his  distinguished  Ohio  colleagues.  Con- 
gressmen FstAjm  Bow  and  Jacxsom  E. 
BkTis,  were  honored  by  the  Ohio  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  during  Its  annual  ban- 
quet In  Washington,  D.C. 

The  Distinguished  Ohioan  Award  was 
given  to  each  "In  recognition  of  his  lead- 
ership and  accomplishments  on  behalf  of 
the  State  of  Ohio,  Its  business  and  all  of 
Its  citizens,  reflecting  Its  State  motto 
'With  Ood  aU  things  are  possible.' " 

The  honor,  which  the  Ohio  chamber 
began  in  1968,  was  iM-evlously  awarded 
to  Senator  Brlcker,  Governor  Rhodes, 
Senator  Lausche  and  Mr.  Barton  Holl. 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF  LomaiAirA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  RHPRISKNTATIVXS 

Wednesday.  May  3.  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  John  J. 
Sjmon,  a  pro-American  newq>aper  writer 
died  April  6. 1972.  in  Richmond.  Va.,  and 
was  laid  to  rest  under  a  Confederate  Flag 
In  Holl3rwood  Cemetery  within  speaking 
distance  of  Jefferson  Davis'  plot  of  earth. 

John  Synon's  Ufe  was  one  of  coura- 
geous Journalism,  including  a  campaign 
biography  of  Oeorge  C.  Wallace.  He 
served  as  director  of  the  Coordinating 
Committee  for  Fundamental  American 
Freedoms,  Inc.;  director  of  the  National 
Putnam  Letters  Committee;  started  the 
Patrick  Henry  Press:  and  his  syndicated 
colunm  appeared  In  many  newspapers 
throughout  the  country. 

John's  Intellectual  wit  and  service  to 
his  people  will  be  sorely  missed.  He  used 
his  pen  in  many  causes,  but  always  in 
the  search  of  truth. 

No  better  eulogy  could  be  given  of  John 
J.  Synon,  the  American  Journalist,  than 
the  Introduction  to  his  final  column,  a 
reprint  of  "A  Visit  With  JefTerson 
Davis" — on  the  future  of  the  South. 

I  Include  the  "final  column"  at  this 
point: 

A  Viarr  WrrR  jEnrasoN  Davis 

(By  John  J.  Synon) 

(PoBLisaxa'B  iroTX. — ^Thla  will  be  the  final 
cohmm  by  John  J.  Synon.  The  Introduetton 
to  It  was  written  by  one  of  Mr.  Synon's  closest 
friends.) 

John  Synon  waa  an  Irishman.  He  enjoyed 
a  good  fight.  But  on  April  6.  1973.  at  St. 
Luke'a  Hospital  In  Rloimiond,  Va.,  John  lost 
the  moat  Important  fight  of  hla  Ufe— his  bat- 
tle against  what  he  called  "Tha  Big  'C  "— 
and  all  of  ua  az«  the  poorer.  He  waa  63. 

John's  wife  and  two  daughtera  have  lost 
a  huaband  and  father  who  worshiped  them, 
for  he  waa  above  all  an  old-faahlonad  family 
man.  Ba  oonstantly  referred  to  "My  ISxAXj," 
and  "My  Mary  XUen,"  and  Margaret  .  .  .  weU. 
wlae,  gentle,  pretty  little  Margaret  waa  the 
heart  of  John  Synon,  and  he  was  proud  to 
let  the  world  know  It. 

John  had  a  big  heart:  big  enough  for 
Margaret  and  his  girls,  big  enough  for  Ira- 
land— yaa,  Synon  Oaatle  atill  atanda  In  Coun- 
ty Oock— and  big  enough  for  hla  native  land, 
Virginia,  and  tha  whole  ot.  tha  South. 

No  ona  haa  fought  harder  for  the  South, 
and  he  knew  how  to  fight.  In  his  personal,  in- 
imitable style  through  this  column,  throu^ 
hla  attrrlng  spaeehes,  through  the  halls  of 
Oongraaa,  through  the  hllla  and  backwoods, 
through  hla  people,  aa  h«  waa  fond  of  oaUing 
tha  Unraoonstmetad. 

Tes.  John  waa  a  filter.  Above  all,  a  fighter, 
for  hla  friends  and  oolleagues;  total  unques- 
tioning loyalty.  For  hla  foea;  not  tha  time  of 
day.  or  even  tha  baeik  of  hla  hand. 

For  almoat  a  year.  John  knew  he  had  the 
fatal  mallgnanoy  that  had  already  marked 
hts  two  brothera  But  not  one  complaint,  not 
ona  appeal  for  pity  escaped  hla  llpa  or  hla 
pen.  Tou  nevar  aaw  the  slightest  suggsatlon 
of  hla  darkening  struggle  in  thla  column.  He 
wanted  to  ba  In  tha  thick  of  things  for  aa 
long  as  he  oould.  And  he  waa.  Can  any  man 
do  more? 

Ona  of  the  most  poignant  notaa  of  John'a 
life  waa  whan  ha  oonflded  to  a  oloaa  friend 
a  few  warta  ago  that  his  one  great  fear  waa 
that  he  would  outlive  Margaret.  Ck>d  has 
spared  old  John  that  fear,  and  Margaret  car- 
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rlaa  on  with  the  aame  oouraga  and  determi- 
nation aa  alwaya.  John  would  be— ^te  la — 
proud  of  bar. 

John  Synon  had  a  particular  kind  of  In- 
Bif^t  that  Provldenoe,  In  its  wladom,  aeems 
to  have  granted  to  certain  favored  Celta.  m 
John's  case,  it  waa  what  the  Srlah  would  caU 
"saoond  H^t."  Thua,  ha  waa  able  to  "see" 
things,  to  forataU.  aa  Cboae  who  foUowad  hla 
column  know  ao  well. 

A  few  montha  back,  John  wrote  "A  Viait 
With  Jefferson  Davis."  Most  of  you  probably 
saw  it.  But  read  it  again,  in  the  light  of  what 
you  now  know  John  knew  when  he  wrote  it. 
Tou  will  undetatand  a  new  dimension  of  this 
man's  graatneaa  of  soul  and  the  sensitive 
Imagery  of  hla  mind. 

John's  friends  can  think  of  no  more  fitting 
way  to  bring  thla  '^'"""'  to  an  end  than  by 
asking  you  to  read  again,  in  reverence,  "A 
Viait  With  Jaffanon  Davla." 

John  Synon  waa  laid  to  reat,  under  a  Con- 
federate battle  flag,  in  Hollywood  Cemetery 
in  RtahnMnd.  within  ^ealdng  dlatanoa  of 
Mr.  Davis'  own  plot  of  earth.  On  a  quiet  eve- 
ning, when  the  softness  of  dusk  gathers 
amund.  you  will  hear  tham  talking  again. 

MoirraoMxaT^ — A  parson  doeant  go  around 
expecting  to  run  into  Jefferson  Davis,  you 
know,  so  when  I  saw  him  Bitting  alone  under 
that  magnolia  near  the  south  entrance  to  the 
capltol.  I  was  nonplussed. 

"President  Davis?" 

"Hello,  John."  he  replied,  casually  enough. 
"Sit  down." 

I  hesitated  a  moment,  then  did  as  I  was 
told. 

"Mr.  President,  I  thought  you  were  in 
Richmond." 

"WeU,  I  am,  moat  of  the  time,  with  my 
family.  But  I  enjoy  coming  back  to  Mont- 
gomery, every  now  and  then." 

"You  certainly  are  looking  well." 

"Well,  I've  had  some  rest,"  he  smiled. 

For  a  while  we  went  on  like  that,  making 
small  talk.  FlnaUy,  I  said: 

"Mr.  President." 

"Yes." 

"Why  do  you  suppose  they  never  took  you 
to  court?  They  had  you  Indicted  for  treason; 
why  dldnt  they  go  through  with  it?" 

"I  don't  know  really.  Perhaps  If  you'd  ask 
Sumner  or  Butler  or  Thad  Stevena,  they 
could  taU  you.  But  I  do  have  a  theory." 

"WeU,  you  kept  aaking  them  to  get  on  with 
the  case,  dldnt  you?" 

"Indeed  so.  Aa  I  remember,  I  demanded 
trial  six  or  seven  timaa.  I  kept  going  back  to 
the  Federal  buUding  there  in  Richmond,  my 
lawyer  or  ma.  one  of  \ia,  but  they  Just  never 
would  proceed.  FinaUy,  they  dismissed  me, 
untried,  and,  I  may  add,  unhung." 

"Yea.  sir.  I  know.  But  why?  They  aura  had 
the  gooda  on  you  if  they  ever  had  it  on  any- 
body." 

'"Hxat's  exactly  right.  John,  they  dldnt 
have  any  treasonous  goods  on  anybody.  They 
dldnt  try  me  and  therefore  convict  me  be- 
cauae  what  I  did — ^what  aU  of  we  Soutbam 
people  did — ^had  a  perfect  right  to  puU  out 
of  the  union.  In  a  eourt  of  law,  they  knew  I 
could  prove  that." 

"But  if  you  could  have  proved  your  Inno- 
cence in  court,  how  could  they  have  con- 
victed you?" 

"My  dear  man.  they  oould  have  and,  no 
doubt,  would  have  ctmvlctad  me — they  had 
tha  power— had  they  proceeded. 

"That  waant  what  they  ware  concerned 
about,  oonvlatlng  ma.  I  brieve  they  ware 
afraid  of  hlalory;  history  was  their  atrnnWIng 
block,  mey  ware  mttiM  the  f  aeta  would  have 
made  a  martyr  of  me.  Ooui^e  my  hanging 
with  the  dear  legaUty  of  our  oauae  and  the 
people  of  Amerioa.  some  day,  may  weU  have 
ooma  to  raallae  that  the  Statea.  being  sovot- 
elgn,  do  have  tha  right  to  aeoede.  That  was 
their  concern.  By  not  trying  me,  our  i 
never  put,  you  see." 
"Tea,  shr.- 

•.V     ill.'MM.' 
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"That  was  part  of  tt.  Suppoaa,  on  the  other 
hand,  tha  Jury  had  ftmnd  ma  not  guilty.  TbMt 
would  have  atinad  ttalnga  avan  more." 

"Bem^  that,  Mr.  Prealdant?" 

"WeU,  a  not-guUty  verdlet  would  have  said. 
In  affect,  wa  did  hava— aa  wa  do  have— tha 
oonatttntlonal  right  of  saoaaslon  and  in  that 
■inqde  deelalon  wa  would  have  won  what  we 
taUed  to  win  in  four  bloody  years  of  fight- 
ing.** 

-Oh." 

"nihafa  why.  In  my  opinion  they  refused 
to  prasB  their  indlotmant.  BtlMr  way,  they 
could  not  baiva  won." 

X  thoti^t  that  orar  for  a  whUa,  than  ttart- 
ed  again. 

"Mr.  President,  what  do  you  aae  for  us  In 
the  future.  I  mean,  the  Sootli?" 

Be  anned. 

"What  did  the  wtteh  aay:  Itouble,  trouble, 
toU  and  tronhia'. 

"Tea,  ttonblei.  And  there  is  anottiar  saying 
you  will  rSBeasbar:  ItUtb,  presssd  to  earth 
tfuOl  riae  again.'  And  X  might  add  to  that: 
But  not  without  ton  and  troabla." 

"But,  sir,  ttiere  doeant  aaem  to  be  much 
leadership.  There  to  Oaoiga  Wallaoe  bat . . ." 

"There  wlU  be.  THara  wlU  be,"  he  inter- 
nqited.  with  what  I  thought  to  he  a  hit  of 
filnt  in  hto  votoe. 

And  that  sesmsd  to  doaa  tha  oonvatsatlon. 
For  a  whUa  wa  Just  sat. 

"WeU,  JOton,"  he  flnaUy  aald,  "It's  been  nloe 
visiting  with  you  but  It  ia  tea  time  and  a  per- 
aon  tries  not  to  keep  BUas  Varlna  walUns." 

We  both  rose  and  the  former  President  of 
the  Confederacy  extended  hla  hand. 

"There  wm  be  leadership."  ha  said,  "there 
wUl  be." 

And  with  that  he  left  me.  And  I  watched 
hto  long  form  go  down  the  slope  and  l>eyond. 


ADDRESS  BY  MELVIN  B.  LAIRD.  SEC- 
RETARY OF  DHRENSE 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF  CAUrOBNU 
IN   THB  HOXTSB  OF  REPRESENT AITVXS 

Wednesday,  May  3.  1972 

Mr.  BOB  WIU90N.  Mr.  ;^>eaker.  In 
case  my  House  oolleagues  have  not  yet 
had  an  trnxutunity  to  review  his  re- 
marks, I  am  pleased  to  include  m  today's 
Recobd  the  April  26  addrcM  of  our  dis- 
tinguished Secretary  of  Defense,  the 
Honorable  Melvln  R.  Laird,  before  the 
Rotary  Club  of  Brooklyn  at  the  Saint 
George  Hotel  in  New  Yock  City: 

Axnecaa  ar  How.  Mxlvik  R.  Xjaiio, 


I  am  pleased  to  be  here  today  because 
I  know  that  pride  grows  In  Brooklyn,  and 
I  want  to  talk  about  prlda. 

I  want  to  talk  about  how  peoud  I  am 
of  our  men  and  women  In  uniform,  both 
in  the  active  forces  and  In  the  National 
Ouard  and  Reeerve. 

I  alao  want  to  taft  about  my  pride  In  the 
thousands  and  thousands  of  men  and  wom- 
an who  have  served  their  natlosi  honorably 
during  tha  war  in  Vietnam.  They  deserve  a 
fuU  meaaura  of  recognition  for  their  aarvlce 
to  our  country. 

The  men  and  women  aervlng  in  South- 
east Asia  today  are  striving  to  help  restore 
peaoe  in  a  troubled  part  of  the  world.  Other 
uniformed  Americans  serving  at  home  and 
abroad  are  part  of  the  peace-keying  foroea 
with  which  we  seek  to  deter  conflict. 

You  WlU  note  that  I  refer  to  men  and 
women.  In  the  Department  of  Defense,  man- 
power means  womanpower  as  well.  I  can  re- 
veal to  you  today  that  appointment  of  our 
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nation's  fizat  woman  Admiral  to  Imminent. 
She  WlU  Join  the  women  Oanerato  already 
serving  in  the  Army  and  Air  Ftiroa. 

I  reoogniae.  of  course,  that  some  may 
conalder  it  <dd  faahloned  to  talk  about  pride. 
I  am  aware  that  there  are  some  who  find  it 
easier  to  sn^  at  our  aervloemen  and  wom- 
en, rather  than  extending  a  htiplng  hand. 
I  think  It  to  moat  impropriate  for  me  to  be 
speaking  here  today  in  Brooklyn  where  fac- 
ing up  to  reaUty  to  a  way  of  Ufe. 

LetiB  faoe  It.  The  reality  to  our  armed  foroea 
have  a  difficult  Job  today.  They  know  It  and 
you  know  it.  They  also  know  that  thay  can 
oount  on  the  support  of  people  like  you 
who  beUeve  that  our  country  muat  stay 
strong  to  remain  free. 

If  there  are  thoae  who  say  thto  sounds 
Ilka  flag  waving,  ao  be  it.  I  think  we  need 
aome  cf  that  these  days.  Our  President,  who 
to  the  worid's  leader  for  peace,  today  to  chal- 
lenged by  a  Oonmximtot  enemy  who  scorns 
international  conventions,  international  ac- 
eorda  and  Intamatltmal  understandlngB.  Tlito 
communist  enemy  to  North  Vietnam — 
equipped  with  aophtotlcated  Soriet-suppUed 
weapons,  thinks  nothing  of  mounting  and 
maintaining  an  invaaion  across  wliat  Hanoi 
itself  had  for  almost  30  years  recognized 
as  a  demUltariaed  cone. 

•me  communtota  have  changed  a  demUl- 
tariaed  aone  m  a  batttefltid. 

In  launching  thto  invasion,  the  enemy 
clearly  endangered  the  lives  ot  the  diminish- 
ing force  of  Americans  under  tbe  command 
of  General  Abrams.  No  one  should  have  been 
surprised  by  our  response. 

President  Nixon,  our  Commander  In  Ctilef, 
has  aald  repeatedly  that  as  we  withdrew 
additional  thousands  of  our  forces  from  Viet- 
nam we  would  protect  them.  We  have  done 
thto.  We  are  doing  thto.  And  we  wiU  continue 
to  do  thto. 

I  think  you  common-sense  people  of  Brook- 
lyn would  not  want  it  any  other  way.  And 
you  must  be  mystified,  as  I  am.  that  some 
Members  of  Congress  today  are  talking  about 
reatrlotlng  the  Prealdant's  authority  to  pro- 
tect theee  withdrawing  Americans  by  seek- 
ing to  deny  Oeneral  Abrams  the  sir  and  sea 
power  he  needa  to  protect  hto  troops.  As  one 
who  was  elected  to  the  Congress  for  nine 
terms,  I  find  it  impossible  to  understand  how 
thoae  who  sought  no  limits  In  the  years 
when  we  were  going  up  and  up  and  up  in 
VS.  mUitary  strength  in  Vietnam  today  seek 
limits  on  protection  of  Americans  as  our 
troop  levels  go  down  and  down  and  down. 

If  I  aaem  to  be  blunt  today,  it  Is  because 
I  am  frankly  fed  up  with  those  who  would 
compromise  the  safety  of  Americans  for 
whom  the  President  and  I  are  responsible. 
There  will  be  no  compromise  with  the  safety 
of  1T.S.  aervicemen  ao  long  aa  I  am  Secreury 
of  Defenae.  And  I  know  General  Abrams 
faeto  the  aame  way. 

What  a  magnificent  Job  General  Atnams 
haa  done.  Thto  to  another  source  of  my  pride. 
He  has  aimultaneously  withdrawn  hundiads 
of  thousands  of  Ametleana  from  Vietnam — 
laat  week  alone  he  aent  home  8800— and  he 
has  continued  training  programs  which  have 
enabled  the  South  Vietnamese  to  aasume  aU 
of  the  ground  combat  raqHmaibUltlee,  and  he 
haa  reduced  TTB.  caaualtlea  to  a  fraction  of 
what  they  were  m  1968  when  the  Vletnam- 
toation  program  was  begun. 

Obriondy,  I  did  not  come  to  Brooklyn  to 
burden  you  with  aome  kind  of  fancy  seman- 
tic essay.  I  came  here  to  talk  hard  facta. 

And  one  of  these  hard  facts,  one  of  these 
realities  to  that  by  reducing  our  armed  forces 
by  more  than  one  miUlon  men  and  women 
as  we  have  made  significant  transitions  dur- 
ing the  past  three  years,  we  have  created  the 
need  for  more  civUian  Jobs  for  thoae  who 
have  aervad  their  country  in  the  Armed 
Forces. 

Slnoe  January.  1869,  Prealdent  Nixon  has 

»M  «o!H  •**»» 
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been  guiding  our  countr)(  through  ft  mtIa 
of  historic  transltlo&g: 

From  an  era  of  coi^ro4^tlon  to  an  en 
of  negotiation. 

From  arms  oompetltlon  tdjtrard  arms  11ml 
tatlon. 

From  the  draft  to  all-volUnteer  aervlci 

Prom  a  federal  budget  domlnatad  by  di 
fense   expenditures    to   one    dominated 
Human  Resource  Programs. 

From  war  to  peace. 

From  a  wartlnxe  economy  to  a  peacetln  e 
economy. 

As  we  have  turned  over  rwponslbUlty  f  r 
ground  combat  operations  and  an  IncreasU  g 
part  of  the  responsibility  for  combat  suppo  t 
to  the  Vietnamese,  we  wUl  have  reduced  oi  r 
forces  In  Vietnam  by  more  than  87  per  oei  t 
as  of  next  Monday.  Conciur^ently,  we  ha  t 
cut  our  entire  military  establlsbment  ba(  e 
to  peacetime  size.  Some  five  and  thre  - 
quarter  million  people  have  left  the  V  ^. 
armed  forces  for  civilian  life  In  the  past  elg  t 
years.  As  a  result,  the  veteran  popiUatlon  |f 
o\ir  nation  has  risen  sharply. 

I  want  to  talk  for  a  few  moments 
veterans  of  the  Vietnam  war  and  one 
problems.  That  problem  is  jobs 

Tliese  veterans  had  a  wartime  task  tilat 
was  in  some  ways  the  most  difficult  ever  gl<  in 
to  our  armed  forces.  Yet  despite  all  the  d  B- 
cultles,  wnh  rare  exception,  they  did  It  w  ill. 
They  are  entitled  to  the  nation's  gratlti  de 
and  Z  believe  they  are  entitled  to  a  spe«  lal 
measure  of  assistance  as  they  rejoin  ti  ilr 
families  and  re-enter  the  civilian  oomn  u- 
nlty. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  single  proj  «t 
to  help  the  veteran  is  the  Jobs  for  Vetert  as 
program  Inaugurated  by  President  Nlzon  In 
June  1970. 1  know  of  the  special  Interest  tl  it 
Rotary  Clubs  thro\ighout  the  country,  at  1  le 
suggestion  of  Rotary  International,  hj  's 
taken  in  supporting  this  program.  I  oomme  d 
Rotarians  for  what  they  are  doing  and  ui  te 
continued  and  intensified  effort. 

Persistently  over  the  couise  of  the  pi  it 
several  years,  the  unemployment  rate  :  ir 
Vietnam-era  veterans  has  been  higher  th  n 
that  for  non-veterans  In  the  same  age  groi  p. 
But  now,  there  are  signs  of  Improvunent  in 
this  situation.  In  the  past  year  the  gap  e- 
tween  the  unemployment  rate  for  veter  ds 
In  their  30's  and  the  rate  tor  non-veterani  In 
the  same  age  bracket  has  been  cut  about  In 
half — althou^  the  rate  for  veterans  Is  a  111 
higher.  This  improvement  undoubtedly  e- 
stdts  from  the  vlgoroiu  effort  which  Pn  il- 
dent  Nlzon  Initiated  last  year  to  spur  he 
hiring  of  veterans  as  well  ss  from  the  ext  si- 
lent cooperation  of  labor  and  business. 

The  Vietnam  veteran  Is  ready  to  make  lis 
contribution  to  the  nation's  economic  pr  g- 
raes.  He  is  better  educated  than  the  vet«  ui 
oT  earlier  wars.  More  than  eight  out  of  ev  ry 
ten  of  these  veterans  have  had  12  or  m  re 
years  of  schooling.  By  contrast,  only  six  (  it 
of  every  ten  World  War  II  veterans  were  h!  th 
dchool  graduates. 

The  Vietnam  veteran  Is  eager  to  learn 
day  more  than  a  million  of  these  veterans 
using  OI  BUI  Benefits  to  further  their 
cation.  This  number  has  risen  slgniflean' 
In  recent  years.  It  represents  an  inereaee 
one-half  million  over  the  1971  figure  and 
35%  greater  than  the  comparable  figure 
1970. 

Today's  veteran  tfhows  a  particularly  hit 
capability  for  leadership  and  responslbllH 
but  is  seeking  a  job  In  a  difficult  la 
market. 

The    Jobs    for    Veterans    program    h 
achieved  conilderable  success.  But  the  prol 
lem  that  It  wai  establlahed  to  cope  with 
still  with  us.  R  wUl  continue  at  least  t 
the  next  year  or  two.  This  year,  the 
complement   of  new   entries   to   the   la1 
mariKt  will  be  swelled  by  perhaps  700,( 
who  will  be  discharged  from  the  armed  aetT' 
Ices.  This  addition  to  the  normal  growth 
the  labor  force  requires  continued  effort 
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spur  economic  growth.  Inereass  tbs  number 
of  jobe  In  the  economy,  mm!  mateh  ]ob« 
seeking  veterans  with  job  openings.  The  real 
work  that  has  to  be  done  to  make  Jobs  for 
Veterans  successful  can  only  be  aocom- 
pUahed  at  the  loosl  levaL  It  can  be  dons 
only  by  saplofan  who  Msk  oat  qnallflsd 
veterans  to  fill  ttas  Jobs  that  thsy  have  to 
offer. 

Here  in  New  York  City  the  Jobs  for  Vet- 
erans program  Is  in  the  best  of  hands.  Its 
abalnBsn  is  Oflbsrt  W.  Fltahu^.  the  Ohslr> 
man  ot  the  Board  of  «bs  BCstropotltsa  LUS 
Insurance  Company  and  ths  imui  I  dboss 
to  head  a  thorough  study  of  ths  orgaxUaa- 
tlon  of  the  Defense  Department  three  yean 
ago. 

I  hop*  that  ths  Botsry  cnub  at  Brooklyn 
will  give  OHl  Fltshugh  and  his  OoBuntttse 
here  in  New  Yorit  Ol^  gsnarous  eoopststlon 
in  their  efforts  to  help  ths  TStKMB. 

I  «pssk  ot  bslplag  ths  TStetsa,  bat  MsUy 
this  program  helps  ths  nMoa.  AU  tlwt  ths 
veflstsn  asks  Is  s  ehaaos  to  put  to  vss  his 
energy,  his  skill,  his  productive  capacity. 
He  wants  to  tmk.  Hs  vmnts  to  do  hti  part 
in  inorssdag  ths  ovtpot  of  «bs  soononv  on 
which  depend  all  our  hoi>es  for  the  solution 
of  the  problems  of  poteity  and  tfums  and 
ignoranos  which  beset  us  ss  w«ll  ss  oar 
hopes  for  pesos  and  progress  for  our  nstlon. 
In  short,  the  veteran  orho  Is  essklng  a  job 
Is  not  sdlng  us  to  gtvs  him  aamsthlnf .  H» 
is  asking  for  ths  ohanos  to  glvs  us 
thing.  Bel  s  ssklng  for  ths  ehanoe  to 
his  nation  In  peace  as  he  did  in  war.  If 
anyone  has  earned  this  chance.  If  any  one 
dassrres  a  job.  It  Is  ths  Vietnam  vstsisn. 
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A  PINE  CANDIDATE  TO  LEAD  THE 
NATIONAL  JATCEES 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MOLLOHAN 

or  wxsr  vocinia 
IN  THE  HOnSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  3,  1972 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  tn 
June  of  this  year,  one  of  the  Nation's 
most  outstanding  public  service  orga- 
nlzatioDs,  the  National  Jaycees,  will 
select  a  young  man  to  lead  the  many 
Jaycee  clubs  across  this  Nation.  There  are 
many  outstanding  young  men  competing 
for  this  presidency,  and  this  is  what  one 
could  e^qieot  from  such  an  organisation, 
for  the  Jayoees  over  the  years  have 
actually  taught  young  men  the  skills  of 
community  leadership  and  have  pro- 
duced young  men  with  devotion  to  the 
tasks  of  building  better  eommunities. 

Because  of  the  dvlo  enthusiasm  and 
mood  of  down-to-earth  activism  associ- 
ated with  the  Jayoees,  many  young  men 
eager  to  make  concrete  contributions  to 
their  communities  have  been  drawn  to 
the  ranks  of  the  club. 

Just  such  a  young  man  is  Sam  Winer 
of  New  Martinsville,  W.  Va.  Sam  first  be- 
came known  as  a  capable  young  busi- 
nessman, a  fair  dealer  and  a  man  whom 
his  friends  and  nd^bors  could  count 
upon  for  a  quick  and  positive  response 
to  their  needs.  In  1970  Sam  was  elected 
president  of  the  West  Virginia  Jayoees. 
He  has  served  well,  never  accepting  a 
compromising  or  half-hearted  answer  to 
the  challenges  of  community  service 
whlch^onstantly  came  before  him. 

Tm  State  Is  Justly  itroud  of  Sam 
Winer,  for  we  know  firsthand  of  Us 
contributions  to  West  Virginia  and  to  the 


rest  of  the  Nation  as  well  during  his  cur- 
rent term  as  national  vloe  president  of 
the  Jaycees. 

The  name  of  Sam  Winer  is  on  the  Ust 
of  those  outstanding  young  men  who  are 
candidates  for  the  presidency  of  the  Na- 
tional Jaycees,  and  although  I  have  not 
had  the  honor  of  meettaig  each  and  every 
one  of  those  candidates,  I  can  personally 
attest  to  the  character,  intdligenoe,  and 
energy  of  Sam  Winer.  Tba  National 
Jayoees  could  choose  no  more  deserving 
a  man.  and  the  club  would  oontlnue  to 
benefit  from  its  characterlsticaUy  sound 
direction  under  the  leadership  of  Sam 
Winer. 


THE  PROTECTIONIST  SXTRQE 


Hoa.  PETER  H.  B.  FREUNGHUYSEN 


or  mw 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  XUn>RISENTATIVn 

Wednesday.  May  3.  1972 

Mr.  PRELXNGHUYSEN.  Bfr.  ^?eaker, 
the  minimum  wage  bill.  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Amendments  of  1971  (HJR. 
7130),  will  probably  be  considered  by 
this  body  in  the  near  future.  RecenUy 
a  column  appeared  in  the  Newark  Eve- 
ning News  by  Kevin  P.  Phillips  which 
draws  attention  to  title  m  of  this  bill. 
As  the  provisions  of  title  m  could  signifi- 
cantly affect  the  present  American  for- 
eign trade  posture,  I  Insert  this  article  In 
the  Record: 

Tm  PioTBcnoNisT  Sdbgz 
(By  Kevin  P.  Phillips) 

WASHnraroK. — Official  Washington  is  jtot 
awakening  to  an  unusual  legWatiTe  threat — 
"ntle  ni  of  the  Minimum  Wage  bill  about  to 
be  considered  by  Oongreae — th«t  exempliflee 
the  new  and  dangerous  economic  protection- 
ism Influencing  the  American  labor  move- 
ment. 

Title  in  is  "^uy  American"  run  amuck. 
ITndu-  its  provisions,  Pedend  agencies  would 
be  unable  to  purohsse  goods  from  fbreign 
sources.  Even  vital,  strategic  materiel  would 
have  to  be  bought  in  America— or  nowhere. 

Alerted  to  this  poasibility  only  a  few  weeks 
ago.  Federal  agencies  are  rushing  to  produce 
lists  of  their  strategically  eeeential  foreign 
purchases.  Defense  Department  officials  pri- 
vately admit  that  Title  UI  would  have  a 
devastating  effect  on  procurement.  And  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion hss  already  weighed  in  with  a  sheepish 
oonfesBlon  that  the  n.8.  q>aee  progrtm,  so 
grandly  dlsiAayed  this  week,  depends  on  some 
imported  materials:  for  example,  Britlsh- 
devsloped  anti-fog  chemicals  used  on  the 
visor  of  astronaot  epsoe  helmets  since  Apollo 
11,  as  well  as  West  Oennan-produced  flame 
retardant  used  for  flameprooAng  paper  and 
oeUuloee  spaceflight  eqxilpment. 

HO  ALTSSNATIVS  Dt  BIOHT 

For  all  its  Know-Nothlnglsm.  Title  m  is 
hardly  a  laughing  msttsr.  Oongreeslonal  tm- 
wlllingneas  to  buck  "Buy  Amnlcan"  senti- 
ment In  an  sleoUoa  year  oould  very  well 
q>eed  the  msssurs  through  the  Rouas  of  Bep- 
reeentatlves,  where  ooostdsratloa  is  expected 
In  a  few  weeks.  Oppsoeats  sesm  unaUs  to 
agree  upon  and  rally  arooad  a  single  alter- 
native minimum  wage  bin  that,  among  other 
things,  would  omit  "ntte  m.  If  the  AFL-CIO 
decides  to  siqiport  Tttls  m  as  part  at  Its 
general  campaign  to  push  Congress  toward 
protectionism,  organised  labor's  efforts  oould 
prove  decisive. 

Title  nrs  author  Is  Rep.  John  Dent,  a  Dem- 
ocrat from  industrial  Wsstmoreiand  County, 
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Pennsylvania,  who  dialis  a  ksy  siAoommlttee 
of  the  Beuss  adasati<»i  and  X«hor  Oommtt- 
tse.  Ssvsna  yaam  ago,  Dent  got  a  bttl  Uks 
Tltls  XZZ  through  ths  Bouse,  but  It  died  In 
the  Benats.  This  year,  he  may  do  bsttsr. 
BuslasBB  lobbyists  wony  that  ths  AlXr-CIO 
may  dsolds  to  boost  Title  nx  not  so  much  for 
its  own  ssks  as  to  inerease  pressure  for  oon- 
tfderatlon  at  organised  labors  Niunber  One 
protsotlMiMi  favotlto,  the  Undrad  Buifes- 
Bartfee  hUL  80  far.  Bouee  Ways  sad  lIMuis 
Oomnilttss  Otaatrman  WUbur  Mills  has  N- 
tused  to  caU  healings  on  Burke-Hartke.  but 
a  Bouse  voto  for  Title  m  oould  force  his 


S^t^lft^l^lON^  b^  R£Mi^RKS 

The  test  of  the  resolution  approved  by 
the  city  council  on  April  24,  1972,  fol- 
lows: 

RssoLvnoM  Na  174 


White  Bouse  aides  share  this  worry  as  wttU 
as  another:  that  Congress— and  ths  nation — 
may  be  drifting  into  a  protsettonlst  mood 
that  would  maks  it  hard  for  Piwldsnt  Nixon 
to  msfes  nssdsd  tntamattonsl  soonomle  de- 
elslona  that  go  sgatast  ths  ssnttSMnt  of 
the  hour. 

Certainly  the  signs  are  there— witness  the 
le^datlvs  stlirings  In  the  eentury-«Id  pro- 
tectionist heartland  reaching  from  the  shoe 
and  dgar  factories  of  Sep.  James  Burke's 
BoBton-arsa  district  through  Bsp.  J<^n 
Dent's  glass-  and  ptps-manufaotnrlng  balll- 
wieks  to  the  Oreat  Isikes  steal  centers  repre- 
sented by  Sen.  Vance  Hartke.  As  any  good 
historical  atlas  wUl  show,  this  Is  the  area 
that  has  voted  fcH'  protectionist  measures 
since  pre-Clvll  War  days. 

A  SWITCH  raox  sia  susnnss 

Until  recently,  though,  big  business  was 
the  driving  force  for  economic  protectionism: 
originally  to  safeguard  fledgling  Indiutries, 
later  to  maintain  high  proflts.  But  now  many 
of  America's  large  corporations  are  multi- 
national operations,  and  they  oppose  protec- 
tionist measures.  Labor  has  picked  up  the 
banner. 

The  result  U  a  bunch  of  thoughtless  bills 
that  make  the  Smoot-Hawley  tariff  and 
others  look  like  industrial  statesmanship. 
America's  oorporate  robber  baronj  and  their 
henchmen  at  least  had  vision  to  go  with  their 
avarice.  But  from  organised  labor  and  its 
minions,  we  get  petty  measures;  measures  be- 
fitting leaders  who,  for  all  their  shop  talk 
of  "International  brotherhoods,"  are  wholly 
parochial  in  outlook. 

Unh^^Uy,  labor's  proteotlonist  trend  Is 
bound  to  Increase.  Organised  labor  ranks 
have  not  grown  with  the  national  work  force 
in  recent  years.  Thait  great  strength  is  con- 
centrated In  the  large  manufacturing  Indus- 
tries unionised  during  the  1930s  and  1940s — 
Just  thoss  industries,  like  shoes,  steel,  tex- 
tiles, and  pipes,  under  preeeure  from  foreign 
competition.  And  while  the  corporations  can 
set  up  subsidiaries  In  Asia  or  elsewhere,  their 
employees  do  not  have  the  same  flexibility. 
So  the  unions  are  turning  to  protectionism. 

XTndsr  these  clrcumstanoes,  labor  pressure 
for  measures  like  Title  in  and  Burke-Hartks 
can  only  grow.  Organised  labor — its  leader- 
ship and  polielee — Is  rooted  in  the  economic 
past,  and  that,  in  the  end,  is  what  Title  m 
and  Burke-Bartke  are  trying  to  pressrv*. 


fer  dsmocraoy  to  sur- 
It  must  dsfsiop  youth  with 
of  valnes  sad  •thiss.  and 
nis  Day  Bohosis  whioh  teach 
values  sod  sthlOB  sapseteUy  the  ten 
i  siieh  as  thou  tfialt  not  covet 
thy  DStghbocs' pR^Mrty  to  haws  plsysd  a  vital 
and  asoassary  rols  In  devSloplng  youth  with 
value  sad  ethics,  and 

Whereas,  Thsss  Day  BShools  have  been 
olosiag  St  an  sianBlag  rate,  and 

Whersas,  BeosBt  decisloas  at  the  United 
States  BxiprsoM  Court  oast  a  oload  on  the 
legality  at  Oovsramsntal  oast  sharing  of  sec- 
ulsr  and  noa  rsUglous  snbjeots  taoght  at  said 
sohoMa. 

Mow.  thsrefors,  bs  It  rssoivsd.  That  the 
Rhode  Island  Ornngrssslonal  XMsgaUoa  and 
the  PrasldSBt  of  ths  Uaited  States  of  Aatsri- 
ea  be  sad  thsy  sn  hereby  urged  to  totro- 
duoe  and  work  for  paiesge  of  An  Amend- 
msat  to  the  OoastltQtlan  of  the  TTnltsd 
Statea  to  permit  govemmaatal  flnamial  aid 
to  ReUgioiu  Day  Schocris  to  help  defray  the 
costs  of  their  seoular  program,  and 

Bs  it  further  resolved,  ThaX  copies  of  this 
Resolution  be  ssnt  to  the  PreeMsnt  of  the 
United  States  of  America:  the  United  States 
Director  of  Health,  EdueaUon,  and  Welfare: 
the  Rhode  Island  Cimgieesional  Delcqgatlon; 
ths  United  States  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
rasantatlvBs;  Leaders  of  the  Rhode  island 
Legislature  and  the  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Rhode  Island. 


CLARKE  H.  HARPER 


PROVIDENCE  crry  council 

RESOLtnrON 


HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERBIAIN 


IN  ins  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSENTATIVXS 

Wednniav,  Jffir  3,  1872 

Mr.  ST  OERMAIN.  Sfr.  Speaker,  at  a 
time  when  the  question  of  IMeral  aid 
to  nonpublic  schools  is  being  widely  dis- 
cussed, I  believe  the  position  of  the  city 
council  of  Providence.  RX.  will  be  of 
interest  to  my  colleagues. 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or  usasAUHUsai  IB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  May  3.  1972 

^^'atc.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
years  many  persons  have  c<Hitributed 
greatly  to  this  countey  and  its  people 
through  dedicated  but  often  nng^^ng  gov- 
ernment service.  Such  a  person  is  Clarke 
H.  Harper  of  the  Pederal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration, who  has  been  an  exemplary 
civil  servant  fc^  38  shears. 

Today,  however,  Mr.  Harper  is  no 
longer  unsung.  He  has  been  selected  as 
one  of  the  winners  of  the  National  Civil 
Service  League  Annual  Career  Awards. 
The  selection  of  Mir.  Harper  for  this 
honor  is  warmly  endorsed  by  an  who 
know  him,  and  I  am  pleased  to  extend  my 
congratulatians  to  him  at  this  time. 

I  came  to  know  Clarke  through  my 
role  on  the  Tranqwrtatlon  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee.  His  wealth  of 
knowledge,  his  integrity,  his  dedication 
pot's  that  constitutes  the  nuts  and  bolts 
him  a  most  valuable  witness  for  the  com- 
mittee's hearings  on  the  FAA  budget. 

His  painstaking  and  intelligent  work, 
and  his  talent  for  explaining  programs 
and  proposals,  go  a  long  way  in  assisting 
the  committee  in  its  deliberations  on  the 
FAA  budget.  It  is  work  such  as  Mr.  Har- 
per's that  constitutes  the  nuts  and  bolts 
of  our  governmental  system.  When  an 
individual  performs  this  work  in  an  out- 
standing manner,  the  system  and  the 
people  it  serves  are  the  beneficiaries. 

The  National  Civil  Service  League  has 
added  new  lustre  to  its  career  awards  by 
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Its  adectlon  of  Clarke  H.  Harper.  I  cchi- 
gratulate  the  League  for  Its  wise  choice, 
and  I  extend  my  most  slnosre  oongrata- 
latiocs  to  Mr.  Harper  for  this  wdl-de- 
soived  honor. 


POISONINa  PROGRAM  FOR 
PREDATORY  ANIMALS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  nntzAXA 
IN  TBB  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVXS 

Wednesday.  May  3.  1972 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  in- 
clude the  following  statement  by  13- 
year-old  Debbie  Thomas,  of  Nashville. 
&KL,  on  the  Oovemment's  poisoning  pro- 
gram for  predatoiT  animals  on  public 
lands,  m  a  mnaitahly  mature  statement 
of  ooncem.  Miss  lliomas  warns  of  the 
ecological  consequences  of  tUs  program, 
and  I  bdleve  It  deserves  the  attention  of 
an  Members  of  Congress.  It  reads  as 
fonows: 

Who's  ths  Rsai.  Victim? 

(By  Debbie  Thomas) 

Have  you  ever  seen  a  coyoteT  W^,  you  had 
better  look  fast!  Our  U.S.  Oovernment  is 
sponsoring  a  poisoning  i»ogram  through  the 
uss  of  a  non-selective  poison  caUed  l(ie0(ten- 
eighty). 

In  106S,  curiotisly  enough  the  last  year 
such  Information  was  available  to  the  public, 
a  branch  of  the  VS.  Fish  tt  Wlldlire  Service 
used  this  poison  to  klU  90,000  coyotes.  Today 
they  are  stUI  using  1080  poison  to  kill  preds- 
tory  animals  In  seven  of  our  western  states. 

Ten-«lghty  is  an  odorless  and  tasteless 
poison  that  Is  most  often  injected  into  a  meat 
halt.  Ihls  poison  is  so  potent,  one  pound  can 
kUl  890,000  coyotes.  Keep  this  In  mind  as  I 
tell  you  that  between  the  years  of  1964  and 
10S9  well  over  two  million  pounds  of  1080 
poison  were  used  to  kill  anything  that  would 
pick  up  a  meat  bait. 

This  polaon  doesn't  degrade  easOy,  which 
means  if  an  animal  feeds  from  a  poisoned 
earoaas.  It  too  is  poisoned.  Ten-eighty  Is 
rendered  harmlees  only  when  diluted  In  a 
large  body  of  water.  Therefore,  if  this  poison 
finds  its  way  Into  a  smaller  watw  system,  say 
under  five  acres,  the  fish  that  swim  in  this 
water,  and  the  animals  that  feed  on  the 
fish  and  drink  this  water  are  all  poisoned. 

In  the  stetes  of  New  Itezloo,  Utah,  Texas. 
Arisona,  Odorado.  Oklahoma,  and  Wyoming, 
ranchers  are  allowed  to  graae  their  stock  on 
pubUc  land  at  ridiculously  low  prices.  These 
laads,  by  the  way.  were  oilglhally  set  aside 
to  protect  predatory  animals.  The  ranchers 
demand  thait  all  predatory  animals  be  re- 
moved from  this  land  at  public  expense.  And, 
it's  costing  you  plenty!  In  1970.  eight  million 
dollars  of  the  tsspayerr  money  were  spent 
for  this  purpose,  "nus  money,  being  spent  to 
protect  Uvestodc,  exceeds  their  actual  value. 

To  give  you  a  better  Idea  of  how  much 
protection  the  sheep  and  cattle  need,  I  now 
describe  a  coyote.  The  coyote  feeds  mainly 
upon  smsll  rodenta  such  as  mice,  nudes,  rate 
and  rabMte.  It  also  has  the  esalae  iasttaet 
to  attaA  say  snske  It  ssem  On  the  other 
haad.  the  oojrote  is  afraid  of  nua  aad  keeps 
his  dlstanoB.  But  thto  poison  killB  ths  ooyote'fe 
natural  fOod  once  it  has  entered  the  food 
chain,  and  he  is  forced  as  a  victim  of  dr- 
CTuastance.  to  bring  down  the  domestic  live- 
sto^  or  starve.  It  seems  the  poison.  In  the 
flaal  analysis,  defeats  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting the  livestock. 

m  addition,  tbsrs  are  laws  in  these  seven 
stetes  that  forbid  any  random  poisoning; 
which  the  government  Is  oonvenlently  over- 
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looking.  An7  branch  of  *b»  ^oremnwnt 
do  anything  In  the  fa.        ..    -Uui:^  pub! 
optnten;  th««foi«,  I         j.    tiu  ^s  taapul 
tJiA  fou  *s  the  Indl  >  «   .(«  to 

congi'Mimin,  th«  FUb  A  ,»i.^uxe  Servle*. 
another  branch  of  the  goTenunant  to 
this  needleac  kllUng  and  to  find  anotlwr  wa: 
to  solve  this  pvoblem. 

I've  talked  to  the  young  people  In  my 
at  school,  and  I  really  got  lesponaa.  We 
writing,  aa  a  olaa,  to  many  bnoebei  of 
government.  But  we  cant  do  enough  aloi 
We  need  your  help  to  get  anyttilng  done. 

UnlaH  we  an  aet  now,  the  oeyote  to  anoth< 
animal  to  which  we  can  all  lay— Oood^bye. 


POWER  POOL  INQUIRY 


HON.  JAMES  ABOUREZK 


IN  TBI  HOT78I  OF  BKPRBBKNTATIVB8 

Tuesdav.  May  2,  1972 

Me.  ABOURSZK.  Mr.  Speaker,  tbe  Ju- 
diciary Committee  of  the  Senate  has 
completed  hearings  on  President  Nixon' 
nomlnatioQ  of  Acting  Attorney  Oeni 
Richard  Klelndlen.st  to  become  head 
tbe  Department  of  Justice.  Those 
useful  hearings  have  focused  public  a 
tentlon  on  the  techniques  employed 
one  of  the  Nation's  great  cMiglomerai 
to  win  sympathetic  decisions  from 
White  House  and  the  Department  of  J 
tlce. 

rrr  is  not  the  only  large  corporatli 
to  secure  sjrmpathetic  and  favorable  a{ 
tention  from  tbe  Nixon  admlnistrati* 
By  the  same  token  the  antitrust  dlvlsli 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  does  ii>t 
have  a  monopoly  on  generous  treatment 
for  giant  corporations. 

Tbe  Department  of  the  Interior 
kets  hydroelectric  power  generated 
multipurpose  water  resource  develi 
ment  projects  constructed  by  the  Uni 
States.  The  Department  is  required 
law  to  sell  this  power  on  a  preferen^ 
basis  to  municipal  utilities,  public  agi 
cies.  and  cooperatives. 

James  R.  Smith,  an  official  of  thi 
Northern  Natural  Gas  Co.  was  the  Nixo 
administratiasx's  designee  to  administei 
this  Important  program. 

On  February  7,  without  any  prior  con 
sultation.  Assistant  Secretary  Smith  In 
formed  tbe  small  munlcipEil  utilities 
rural  electric  cooperatives  that  the  Bu 
reau  of  Reclamation  would  afSliate  with 
the  power  company  dominated  MAPF* 
Pool.  It  has  been  established  that  he 
made  that  decision  without  any  legal  or 
tedmicid  analysis  of  his  dedsion's  rela- 
tionship to  the  law  or  the  Department's 
ability  to  discharge  Its  existing  contrac 
tual  commitments. 

ISy  fears  that  the  public  interest  is  be- 
ing subordinated  to  the  interests  of 
Northan  States  Power  Co.  prompted  me 
to  prepare  a  letter  to  Secretary  Morton 
The  letter  requests  that  he  give  this  mat- 
ter his  personal  attention  and  that  no 
action  be  permitted  until  legal  and  tech 
nical  analyses  have  been  prepared  which 
satisfy  the  Secretary  and  the  affected 
Members  of  Congress. 

Five  of  our  colleagues  Joined  me  In 
signing  the  letter.  I  ask  to  make  this  let- 
ter a  part  of  the  Rtcoto. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

House  or  Repussmtatxvis. 
WaaMngton.  D.O^  Ajnil  29,  1972. 
Hon.  RooxBS  C.  B.  MocroM, 
Seoretarj/,  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Waahington,  DjO. 

DBAS  Mil.  BacaaraaT:  We  uadantand  that 
Assistant  Secretary  Smith  has  oommltted  the 
Bureau  ot  genlawtlnn  to  aWHatton  with  a 
power  pooling  arrangement  developed  by  the 
utUltlee  alBUated  with  ICAPP.  This  deelaUm 
by  jaox  Aastotant  Seeretaiy  has  eaund  both 
concern  aitd  eonetematton  on  the  part  of 
many  rural  eleetrto  ooopexatlvee  and  munlel- 
pal  utilities  that  are,  by  law.  preferred  eus- 
tomere  for  PederaUy  generated  power. 

We  are  informed,  and  awume  that  yoa  have 
been  Informed  as  well,  thsfe  the  spcmaonng 
utilities  were  unwilling  to  permit  the  emaU 
utilities  in  the  Mlsaourl  Basin  Systems  Oroup 
to  partlolpate  In  the  drafting  proosas.  We  are 
told  that  the  commitment  to  ICAFP  was 
made  without  any  advanoe  dlseaaslaoa  with 
the  ^rstams  Oroups  or  its  memben. 

TnA  Slmcmton.  Xaeeutlve  Dlreetar  of  tSte 
UM-West  Oeetrto  Oonsumacs  Iseoolatlofn, 
tells  us  that  tbe  record  established  alnoe 
February  7th  makes  it  clear  that  a  major 
decision  was  made  without  proper  stall  woife 
and  analysts. 

If  his  Information  to  eorract,  thto  deetoian 
was  made  without  any  legal  analysto  setting 
out  the  rdaUooshlp  between  the  MAFP  Pod 
and  the  antitrust  laws,  tbe  prefezenoe  clause 
and  the  Federal  Power  Act. 

He  teUs  MM  that  the  Department  has  not 
8UK>lled  and  apparently  has  not  prepared  a 
legal  analysto  of  the  effeote  cf  thto  propcaed 
action  on  existing  oontracta.  Similarly,  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  was  not  required  to 
document  the  anticipated  effects  of  afllUa- 
tlon  on  its  system  from  an  engineering  and 
technical  point  of  view. 

We  have  reviewed  the  legal  analysto  pre- 
pared for  tbe  Mtosourl  Basin  Systems  Oroup 
by  Wllltam  C.  Wtoe,  as  well  as  the  technical 
analysto  prepared  by  B.  W.  Beck  and  Associ- 
ates. We  find  theee  analyses  convincing.  No 
doubt  the  DepartCMnt's  InabUlty  to  produce 
similar  documentation  magnifies  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  available  studies. 

Moreover,  we  are  Impressed  by  the  con- 
structive and  positive  pasture  assumed  by 
the  Mlasovul  Basin  Systems  Oroup  in  the 
prseentatlon  entitled.  "A  Boggeeted  Arrange- 
ment For  MBSO  Pool  Participation  In  The 
Fropoeed  MAPP  Pod." 

We  bdleve  that  the  MBSO  proposal  pro- 
vides your  Department  with  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity to  provide  leaderahlp  and  to  serve  as 
a  catalyst  to  bring  about  real  power  pooling 
invdvlng  all  utlllttos  regardless  of  ownership 
In  tbe  broad  and  general  public  Interest. 

We  re^MOtfoIly  request  that  you  give  thto 
Important  matter  your  tmmedUte  and  per> 
sonal  attention.  We  shall  expect  to  hear  that 
action  wlU  not  be  taken  until  after  earoful 
legal  and  terhnlnal  snslyees  have  been  pre- 
pared In  the  Department  and  made  available 
to  and  discussed  with  tbe  Members  of  Con- 
gress ftom  the  area. 

May  we  have  your  assurances  that  you  will 
not  aot  until  you  have  oomplled  with  thto 
request? 


May  St  1972 


Fmarc  anniversary  of  amtrak 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  mwA 
IN  THB  ROUSB  OF  REPRKSBNTATIVSS 

Wednesday.  May  3,  1972 

Mr.  SCHWENOEL.  Mr.  l^jeaker,  it 
was  my  pleasure  to  be  on  hand  for  the 
first  anniversary  oelebratkn  of  Amtrak 
on  Monday,  May  1.  This  was  indeed  a 
v«ry  impreesive  display.  It  was  here  that 
we  saw  some  good  evidence  of  the  wis- 


dom in  Congress  to  establish  tbe  National 
Railroad  Passenger  Coowratlon.  and  I 
had  an  opportunity  to  review  brliafly  ttie 
eontrtbuttons  made  In  a  brief  IS-montb 
period. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  record  of  activity  Is 
very  weU  summarized  by  tbe  mnarics 
made  by  Secretary  John  Volpe,  under 
whose  guldlxig  hand  and  direction  the 
progress  was  made.  Tbe  remaite  by  the 
Secretary  speak  more  doquently  than 
anything  I  eould  add.  It  is  my  bcvw  that 
every  Member  of  Congress  and  tlioee  in- 
terested in  what  I  call  tbe  fifth  great 
freedom — the  freedom  of  movement  of 
men  and  goods,  win  read  and  ponder  on 
bis  eloquent  testimony. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  fortunate,  alao.  that 
the  National  Railroad  Pawenger  Corpo- 
ration commissioned  Roger  Lewis  Its 
president.  He  has  proven  that  It  has  the 
capability  to  bring  the  railroad  paasen- 
wa  transportatUm  out  of  chaos  and  the 
modem  age. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  selection  of  Mr.  Lewis 
as  prftldent  was  a  very  fortunate  devel- 
opment and  his  remarks  are  amide  proof 
of  his  ideas,  concepts,  and  vision.  It  Is 
my  hope  that  all  will  read  and  ponder 
this  as  well. 

The  ronarks  of  Mr.  Lewis  and  Secre- 
tary Volpe  f  (dlow : 
FnsT  Annivxbsart  Cxxxmowt  or  Natxohai. 

RAOaOAO  PASSSNOBa  COaPOBATXOM 

(Remarks  of  Roger  Lewis,  president) 

Secretary  Volpe,  Chairman  Stafford.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  Members  of  the  Railroad 
Industry  and  Honored  Quests : 

Thto  to  the  first  anniversary  of  Amtrak. 
Just  ses  days  ago,  Secretary  Vo^  led  the 
Inaugural  run  from  here  to  New  Tork  signal- 
ing the  start  of  Amtrak's  nationwide  railroad 
passenger  aervloe  as  directed  by  Congress. 

We  dldnt  have  a  lot  to  start  with — a  bare 
handful  of  employees,  rented  locomotives 
and  passenger  can,  a  new  route  pattern  some- 
what disrupted  by  a  sharp  reduction  of  the 
niunber  of  trains  to  be  operated.  But  we  did 
have  the  ehallange  and  the  oppOTtunlty  to 
create  for  the  traveling  public  ano^er  vlaMe 
essential  link  In  oar  country's  transportatton 
system,  by  consolidating  the  services  of  18 
sepcu«te  railroads  into  a  unified  nationwide 
system. 

If  we  had  great  problems  we  also  had  great 
assets.  Our  network  of  right  of  way  and 
trackage  is  the  greatest  In  the  world.  And  we 
had  some  of  the  finest  passenger  train  servloe 
such  as  the  Santa  Fa's  Super  Chief  and  tbe 
Metrollners  already  in  aervloe  to  the  public. 
Then  we  had  15  mlllloa  passengers  eadi  year 
who  needed  the  trains.  And  we  knew  there 
were  countless  milllona  more  who  would  ride 
good  trains  If  the  service  could  be  improved. 
Lastly,  of  course,  as  we  approach  the  91at  cen- 
tury when  population  to  expected  to  douMe 
again  and  as  we  ocmgragate  more  and  more 
around  the  big  cities,  tbe  raUroad  right  of 
way  running  as  it  doee  without  4nterruption 
from  olty-oeater  to  dty-eesiter  and  suburb 
to  suburb  represents  psrhaps  our  greatest 
under-utlllaed  national  assy.  An  America 
without  a  dynamic  and  growing  intercity  raU 
pessertgsr  servloe  to  as  IneoaeelvaUe  as  an 
America  wlthoot  a  growing  air  transport  sys- 
tem or  an  expanding  highway  system. 

We  think  Amtrak  has  an  Important  Job 
of  catdilng  up  to  do  and  we  are  very  pleased 
to  say  that  the  White  Boose  and  the  Con- 
greas  think  so  toe.  We  have  made  a  lot  of 
soUd  progress  in  the  first  year.  We  have  aa- 
sembtod  a  dynamic  management  team;  we 
have  bought  oar  Initial  locomotives  and  pas- 
senger oars  fntn  the  beet  the  i«Uroads  were 
operating;  we  have  started  a  program  of 
complete    oveihaol   and   redecoratloo;    «• 
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have  issued  nationwide  ttmetablea  and  we 
now  have  a  slngto  tariff  to  simplify  tlckettng. 
We  have  a  conaoUdated,  computerlBed  ree- 
ervations  system  In  operation  m  Chicago. 
We  have  credit  cards;  package  tours  with  bus 
eompantes.  airlines,  and  auto  rental  flnna. 
And  we  now  have  more  than  4,800  travel 
agento  selling  VS.  rail  passenger  ttdcets 
across  the  country  and  abroad. 

Our  immedtote  goal  to  to  operate  dean 
equipment,  on-time  servloe,  rend«  prompt 
and  courteous  service  In  reservations  and 
sales,  at  the  stetton  and  on  the  train.  We 
know  that  Americans  have  high  standards 
in  choosing  their  ways  to  travel.  We  know 
they  want  excellence  but  at  the  lowest  pcs- 
slbto  cost  and  we  are  determined  to  offer  a 
service  that  is  oompetlttve  in  quality  and 
price  with  the  best  that  to  avallabto. 

The  train  you  see  behind  me  today,  the 
Broadway  Limited,  to  one  going  into  aervloe 
tomorrow  between  the  Bast  Coast  and  the 
Midwest.  It  has  been  redone  from  end  to 
end  and  I  think  you  wUl  find  it  very  at- 
tractive. Before  the  start  of  the  summer  sea- 
son we  expect  to  have  trains  like  it  on  the 
Merchants  Limited  between  New  Tork  and 
Boston,  the  BUver  Meteor  Isetwaen  New  Tork 
and  Miami,  the  Coast  Daylight  and  Starlight 
from  Seattle  to  Los  Angeles,  the  City  of  San 
Francisco  between  Chicago  and  San  Tnn- 
dsco  and  the  Super  Chtef .  All  of  our  other 
trains  wont  be  this  way  for  a  while  because 
it's  a  big  Job  even  when  you  have  seven  shops 
hard  at  work  overhauling  our  fleet  of  almost 
1,300  cars,  but  it  wlU  give  the  country  an 
exceUent  Idea  of  what  we  are  planning  to 
oner  and  what  every  section  of  tbe  country 
will  soon  have. 

And  there  will  be  new  equipment.  Thto  year 
we  will  c(xninlt  $100  million  to  acquire  new 
locomotives  and  passenger  ears.  Additional 
money  will  be  spent  on  new  stations,  track 
and  right  of  way  improvements  and  on  re- 
search and  development.  The  TurboTraln 
and  the  Metrdlners  yon  wlU  see  here  are 
examples  of  the  kinds  of  equipment  avaU- 
able.  And  there  are  others  of  interest  em- 
bodying -tSS^BBa  advanced  technology  in 
other  countrl^Htt)  be  considered. 

But  the  bi|Mpng  al>out  Amtrak  to  people. 
Railroad  andi^trak  people  serving  people 
who  ride  our  trains.  Many  of  them  have  been 
dlscoTiraged,  finding  It  difficult  to  see  a  fu- 
ture in  paasenger  service.  One  of  our  big  ac- 
complishments has  been  to  demonstrate  that 
national  railroad  passenger  servloe  in  the 
United  States  to  here  to  stay.  We  are  setting 
high  standards  of  individual  pwformanoe; 
we  are  giving  our  pe<9>Ie  the  tooto  with  which 
to  work.  We  are  offering  training  and  re- 
fresher couraes  in  the  meet  modem  methods 
of  serving  the  public.  We  have  a  way  to  go 
but  we  are  making  progress,  some  at  which 
to  as  impressive  as  thto  new  Broadway  Limit- 
ed train  you  are  about  to  ase.  We  believe 
that  peopto  want  to  do  a  good  Job  and  wlU 
do  a  good  lob  if  they  are  told  what  to  ex- 
pected and  given  recognition  for  a  JOb  weU 
done. 

We  think  they  understand  that  thto  to 
what  Amtrak  to  all  about.  Ihe  sales  peopto, 
porters,  waiters,  eondoetars,  trainmen,  pas- 
senger service  representatives,  telephone 
operators,  supervtoocs  and  aaeeutivea,  what- 
ever hto  or  her  Job,  have  a  stake  and  a  future 
in  Amtrak.  one  vrtUoh  through  the  yean  wUl 
bo  easUy  naasored  If  more  and  more  peopto 
ride  the  trains  because  they  Uke  them. 

Whatever  we  have  accomplished  has  only 
been  posslbto  because  of  tbe  support  of  gov- 
ernment agencies  and  Oongress  and  par- 
ticulaily  the  Dn>artms&t  of  Transportation 
and  Its  dynamic  and  haid-drtvtng  Seeretaiy, 
the  Honorable  John  A.  Volpe.  Re  haa  honore 
us  by  being  here  witti  us  thto  mcmlag.  Par 
the  rseord  X  doat  think  there  would  have 
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been  an  Amtrak  in  the  first  place  or  that 
we  woukl  have  made  the  progress  we  have 
made  to  date  without  hto  dlieot.  personal 
commitment  to  the  restoration  of  soundly 
oonstmoted  railroad  pssMogsr  service  as  a 
part  of  our  nattoa's  tranvortatlon  system.  It 
gives  me  a  great  deal  oC  ptaasors  to  latro- 
dtwe  hUn  to  you.  the  geetetary  of  Ttanqierta- 
tlim.  the  HOnorabto  John  A.  Volpe.  I  wonder. 
Mr.  Secretary,  if  you  would  care  to  say  a 
word  or  two  to  our  fMsnds  hare  who  have 
to  Join  us  la  our  fixst  birthday  party. 


IB7TZ 


BUSINQ  ROLU  ON  AS  NATIONAL 
IS8DE 
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AacTBAX  AmavauuiT 
(Secretary  Vdpe's  BemaAs) 

lliank  you,  Roger.  I'm  very  pleased  to  be 
here.  I  have  a  keen  apprsdation  for  your 
remarks  comparing  today's  anniversary  oeto- 
bratlon  to  the  birthday  at  a  child.  X  hdped 
prsalde  over  Amtrak's  Mrth.  And  I  know  X 
speak  for  thousanda  of  Department  of  Tran- 
sportation employees  whsn  I  say  that  al- 
though it  was  hard  labor,  we're  proud  of 
the  product — proud  of  the  tremendous  start 
Amtrak  has  made  In  revitalising  Amerloa's 
ran  paasenger  service. 

Thto  to  Just  the  beginning,  of  ootuae.  And 
many  oC  tte  biggest  challenges  are  still 
ahead.  Nevarthetoes,  I  find  it  dlfflcult  to 
restrain  my  enthustsam.  I  beUeve  In  rail 
passenger  ssrvloe.  I  ride  the  trains— sspeelal- 
ly  tbe  Metrollner.  And  I  believe  rail  paa- 
senger servlos  to  essentlnl  to  meeting  the 
Interdty  mobility  needs  of  thto  oountiy. 

As  most  of  you  know,  my  background  to  In 
the  construction  bttslneas.  And  I've  attended 
literally  hundreds  of  ground  breaking,  rib- 
bon cutting,  dedication  and  anniversary 
ceremonies.  But  I  think  today  fits  Into  an- 
other oategory,  perhaps  a  foundation  omn- 
pletlon  ceremony.  Certainly,  the  foimdatlon 
has  been  laid  for  the  kind  of  train  aervloe 
ova  dtlcens  deserve. 

With  thto  modem  and  refurbished  train 
here  today,  with  the  metrollners,  the  turbo- 
trains,  and  the  many  other  trains  now  in 
various  stagea  of  modernisation,  we  can  see 
the  beginning  of  a  new  Idnd  of  rail  trans- 
portation. 

We  can  aae  a  system  that  nms  safdy.  oom- 
fortahly,  efllctontly,  courteously  and  on  time. 
We  see  thto  pt'ogieas  reflected  m  many  ways — 
from  increased  rldershlp  to  favorable  press 
acoounta. 

X  was  ddighted  to  see  a  complimentary 
newspaper  arUde  Just  last  week  on  the  met- 
rdlners. The  oomments  were  tavwahle,  the 
passengers  were  appredatlve.  and  the  servloe 
was  courteous. 

For  me  the  message  waa  dear:  Psopto  like 
tbe  trains  and  the  trains  are  providing  bet- 
ter servloe  to  the  pec^de.  That's  a  beginning — 
a  foundation — and  wete  going  to  buQd  on  it. 

X  certainly  pledge  the  reeourcea  of  our 
department  to  that  task. 

I  want  to  offer  my  congratulations  to 
Amtrak  and  all  of  Its  employees  on  thto  first 
year  of  operations. 

It's  your  dedication,  enthusiasm  and  in- 
genuity that  WlU  Insure  a  bright  future,  for 
America's  rail  pasasnger  servloe.  Happy  birth- 
day! 

CowTmuau  Rnftaws  or  Booaa  Lawia 
X  would  like  now  to  adc  tbe  conductor  and 
one  of  our  passengsr  servlee  reprssentatlvea 
of  the  &oadway  Uxnlted,  Mr.  Frank  Blttner 
and  Miss  Ohrtoty  Koonta,  to  step  forward  and 
hdp  us  dedicate  tbe  tram  and  then  It  wUl 
be  ready  for  your  inspeotlaD.  Late  tomorrow 
afternoon  it  wiU  pull  out  of  Penn  Station 
in  New  Tork  on  ita  historic  run  west  with 
every  seat  fiUed.  That  more  than  anything 
you  wUl  see  or  hear  today  portiends  the  fu- 
ture for  Amtrak. 
Thank  you. 


HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 

or  fioama 
IN  THE  HOtrSB  OF  RXPBOBSKNTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  May  3.  1972 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Pforida.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
recently  submitted  the  following  state- 
ment to  the  House  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary in  support  of  a  jtroposed  Constitu- 
tional Amendment  to  forbid  the  busing  of 
pubUc  school  children  to  achieve  racial 
balance  in  our  schools.  I  would  like  to 
share  my  views  with  you  on  this  matter: 
SrATxmifT  BT  CotrcaBssKAN  Busks 
or  RioaniA 

Mr.  Chairman.  In  my  two  dscades  of  serv- 
ing the  pe(^>le  as  an  elected  ofllclal,  first  on 
the  local  tovd  and  now  on  the  national  tovd. 
I  do  not  beUeve  that  I  have  wltnesssd  such 
a  persistent,  emotional  Issue  as  the  con- 
troversy over  tbe  busing  of  children  to 
achteve  racial  balance  in  our  public  schooto. 

All  of  us  have,  in  tbe  past,  recdved  a  good 
number  of  letters  on  such  tosuee  aa  taasa. 
the  war.  gun  registration,  and  on  many  other 
matters,  but  busing  to.  and  will  be  a  pertfst- 
aot  tosue;  oxm  which  we  In  the  Oongrsss 
should  face  htmsstly  and  with  lesdute  deter- 
mination. 

X  fed  It  to  my  duty  to  testify  today  In  favor 
of  H.J.  Bes.  620  and  an  accompanying  meaa- 
ura  which  I  Introduced,  HJ.  Bes.  606,  both 
of  which  caU  tot  a  Oonstltutlond  Amend- 
ment which  win  outlaw  the  busing  of  chil- 
dren to  achtove  a  ractol  balance  In  our 
schooto.  and  which.  If  eiutcted.  preserve  the 
ocmcept  of  neighborhood  schools. 

The  Issue  should  be  the  prc^r  and  equal 
education  of  an  chfldren  rather  than  the  bus- 
ing of  our  children  to  achtove  racial  balance, 
yet,  the  question  of  busing  has  probably  be- 
come (me  of  the  hottest  nattond  Issues  con- 
fronting all  of  ua  today.  It  grew  from  a  qiark 
in  the  isecs  when  federd  agenetoa  ordered 
miTing  plans  of  students  m  order  for  schod 
dtotrlcts  to  qudlfy  for  federd  monies.  It  be- 
came a  natlond  problem  when  federd  courts 
upheld  the  vtows  of  the  natlond  planners, 
contrary  to  the  Intent  of  the  1964  ClvU 
Sights  Act. 

In  March  of  thto  year,  when  norida  be- 
came the  first  state  to  hold  a  referendum 
on  the  subject,  74  percent  of  the  voters  Indi- 
cated they  oppoee  busing  and  support  the 
Oonstltutlond  Amendment  set  forth  in  H.J. 
Bes.  6a0.  Thto  support  came  from  all  areas  of 
the  State,  indudllng  two  counties  with  a  ma- 
jority of  Its  poputotlon  composed  of  Black 
citlaens,  as  wen  as  from  one  county  with  an 
almost  equd  poputotlon  of  Whites  and 
Blacks.  In  Oadaden  Oormty  which  has  a 
population  of  15,933  Whites  and  23.238 
Blacks,  the  vote  for  the  Oonstltutlond 
Amendment  was  4,639  in  favor,  and  1.737 
against. 

In  HamUton  County,  with  a  poputotlon  of 
4,680  Whltee  and  8,oe3  Blacks,  the  vote  was 
979  for  the  amendment  and  aiS  against,  m 
Jefferson  County  with  a  population  of  8374 
Whltea  and  *JW7  Blacks,  the  vote  waa  1,335 
for  and  468  against. 

Florida,  however,  to  not  alone  ta  voicing 
Ito  onpodtlon  to  busing.  Natlend  poUs  con- 
stotently  Show  a  strcmg  isseiitmiiiit  in  alnoat 
every  part  of  the  Nattea  to  the  busing  of 
students.  Bven  the  ddegataa  to  the  Mattaad 
Black  FOlltled  OonvenUon.  which  waa  h«ld 
in  Oary.  Indiana  voted  overwhelmingly  m 
oppoelng  buaing  and  in  favortng  toed 
schooto. 

X  have  never  fUt  that  the  protection  of  the 
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rlgbta  of  the  mlnorttlM  oaSX  tat  ovcrrallnk 
the  equal  rlgbta  of  the  majority.  To  Bolve  on  r 
nctel  probtams  In  such  a  way  will  only  lea  1 
to  further  polarlntlon  of  the  raoee.  Tet,  de- 
eptte  this  danger,  «e  are  wltmaelng  tederal 
Judges  who  enjoy  the  oomfort  of  Ufettme 
appointments.  Imposing  radical  aoclologlcu 
Tlem  oa  the  majority  of  the  Amerlcaii 
people.  I 

What  It  really  amounts  to  Is  a  brand  of 
Judicial  dictatorship  by  Judges  who  \UMler 
the  protection  of  their  Judicial  robes  legis- 
late by  Judicial  decree  for  social  expediency 
rather  than  to  Interpret  the  law  within  the 
scope  of  the  Constitution. 

There  seems  to  be  little  hcqw  for  the  ms- 
Jorlty  of  the  people  from  our  Supreme  Coi 
On  April  ao,  1971  the  High  Court  in  8 
et  al.  V.  the  Charlotte   (North  Oanrilna) 
Mecklenburg  Board  of  Education,  et  al.  hel 

"That  assignment  of  children  to  the  schi 
nearest  their  home  serrlng  their  grade  wo 
not  produce  an  effeotlTe  dismantling  of 
dual  system  is  supported  by  record.** 

The  decision  further  states:  "Ihat  d< 
regatlon  plans  cannot  be  limited  to  the 
in  school." 

While  the  federal  courts,  and  perhaps 
TTjB.  Supreme  Court  will  not  alter  their  vli 
It  should  be  apparent  to  all  that  the  maj 
ity  of  Americans  resent  their  rulings  as 
usurpation   of  their  rights  of  freedom 
Choice  and  an  InTsslon  of  the  constitution 
conoq>t  of  the  preserratlon  of  neighborhi 
schools. 

Meanwhile,  thousands  of  youngsters 
caught  In  the  maze  of  objections. 

Z  strongly  believe  that  all  of  us  should 
abide  by  the  law,  but  one  can  hardly  blame 
the  thousands  of  parents  who  are  wonderini; 
when  the  Court  will  begin  interpreting  thu 
laws  as  passed  by  the  legislature  in  accord' ' 
ance  with  the  Constitution,  Instead  of  lgnor< 
ing  the  Constitution  or  passing  law  by  Judt 
clal  dictate. 

It  is  my  honest  conviction  that  most  Amer< ' 
leans  want  quality  education  for  all  chlldreit 
regardless  of  color  or  creed,  but  do  not  hon| 
estly  believe  in  destroying  the  pride  of  chll' 
dren  in  their  neighborhood  schools  with  bus* 
Ing  as  the  answer. 

Most  parents,  who  want  good  education  for 
their  children  will  move  to  areas  where  it  Is 
provided.  This  Is  the  principle  of  the  neigh- 
borhood  school  that  we  have  an  accepted  and 
this  is  why  higher  taxes  are  paid  in  some 
rielghborhoods  than  in  others.  State  and  local 
taxes  have  gone  up  and  a  large  part  of  this 
money  has  gone  to  school  systems. 

Thoee  who  disguise  the  biasing  of  students 
as  a  means  to  better  education  either  ignore 
the  fact,  or  fail  to  realize  that  busing  is  used 
mainly  in  rural  areas  to  transport  students  to 
the  nearest  school  In  their  area.  School  busing 
in  urban  areas  is  a  fairly  new  concept  for  It 
was  not  too  long  ago  that  most  urban  stu- 
dents walked  to  school  or  used  public  trans- 
portation. 

The  only  honest  answer  Is  not  busing,  but 
is,  instead,  quality  education  for  all  children. 
This  is  a  fact  that  most  of  us  recognize  today. 
It  Is  true  perhaps  that  we  should  have  been 
concentrating  our  efforts  on  this  in  the  past, 
but  the  truth  is  that  populations  of  the  urban 
areas  have  changed  In  the  past  few  years.  New 
people  moved  In  whUe  others  moved  out. 
Neighborhoods  have  changed  and  so  has  the 
concept  of  education. 

The  costs  of  education  have  risen  tremen- 
dously and  our  American  taxpayer,  namely, 
the  middle  class  working  man.  who  carries 
the  greatest  brunt  of  the  taxes  levied  is  be- 
ginning, and  I  think  rightfully  so,  to  aSk: 
"What  has  happ«ied  to  our  rights?" 

President  Nixon,  in  his  message  to  Oongrees 
on  March  20th  placed  the  legislative  respon- 
sibility on  our  shoulders.  Regrettably,  if  the 
Supreme  Court  and  the  lower  courts  had 
ruled  on  that  part  of  the  1964  ClvU  Rights 
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Act,  Which  was  passed  in  the  nth  Oongteas 
and  forbid  the  busing  of  students  to  aehisre 
racial  balance,  this  iastie  would  be  mute 
today. 

The  problem  would  also  be  solTSd  If  the 
courts  wotild  heed  the  various  amandmoBts 
to  some  education  i^proprlatloa  bills  fcr- 
blddlng  the  use  of  fedarSl  funds  for  the 
purpose  of  busing  to  aohlsva  a  racial  bal- 
ance. 

Also  in  his  reoeat  speech,  the  Frealdsot 
proposed  a  moratorium  on  all  new  busing 
and  asked  the  Congress  to  enact  legislation 
to  halt  busing  for  the  sole  purpose  of  promot- 
ing racial  balance,  and  once  again  called  for 
the  Congress  to  pass  the  Quality  Education 
Act  so  that  standards  in  inferior  schools  can 
be  upgraded  to  an  acceptable  level. 

I  regret  that  the  question  of  busing  must 
be  the  subject  of  an  Amendment  to  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution,  but  if  such  an  Amend- 
ment is  the  only  answer  then  so  be  it. 

To  thoee  who  argue  that  this  method  Is 
too  extreme,  I  say  let  your  coiuts  quit  legis- 
lating. Let  the  majority  retain  the  rights 
granted  them  as  free  Americans. 

I  am  sure  that  the  majority  has  learned 
to  respect  the  rights  of  all  Americans — Black, 
White,  Red  and  Yellow.  The  rlghta  granted 
to  all  under  our  Constitution  are  too  great 
for  the  courts  to  ignore. 

It  Is  then  our  Judiciary  that  has  loet  faith 
In  the  justice  of  the  American  people,  and 
not  the  American  people  who  have  lost  faith 
In  our  Constitution,  or  in  each  other. 

This  Constitutional  Amendment  may  help 
restore  that  faith  onoe  again. 


May  Sy  1972 


THE  VH.  AND  VIETNAM 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or  CALirOXNIA 

IN  THE  HOXTSB  OF  REPRESENTA1TVX3 

Wednesday.  May  3.  1972 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  a 
quarter-century  ago,  this  Nation  coop- 
erated with  several  other  nations  across 
the  globe  to  form  the  United  Nations. 

About  the  same  time,  this  Nation  took 
the  first  steps  toward  military  involve- 
ment in  Indochina,  first  in  concert  with 
France,  then  in  concert  with  the  newly 
created  regime  of  Ngo  Dinh  Diem. 

The  costs  and  pains  of  our  involvement 
are  now  familiar  to  every  American.  The 
tragedy  Is  greater  because  we  have  con- 
sistently and  arrogantly  refused  to  sub- 
ordinate our  own  perceptions  and  objec- 
tives to  the  Judgment  and  assistance  of 
that  international  organization  we  creat- 
ed to  handle  such  Mmflicts. 

The  Dhited  Nations  shall  never  be  In- 
fluential, If  the  greatest  powers  on  earth 
stand  in  its  way.  The  IT  Jf .  shall  never  be 
helpful,  if  the  greatest  powers  do  not 
seek  its  help. 

The  following  letter  from  Patricia  K. 
DiOlorglo,  president  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Association  of  San  Francisco  elo- 
quently makes  the  case  for  ending  our 
involvement  in  Vietnam,  and  turning 
over  the  responsibilities  for  rehabilitation 
and  reconstruction  to  the  VM. 

UifrrSD  Natioms  Association 

ar  Sak  Fsancisco, 
San  rranelteo,  Calif.,  AprU  2i,  1972. 
Hon.  JEsom  R.  Walsb, 

RepresentaUve  in  Congren,  Cannon  House 
Office  Building,  Washinffton,  D.O. 
Mt   Dxak  Congsxssican:    Dean  Rusk  re- 
cently stated  that  the  most  serious  error  in 


Jndgsment  that  the  United  States  govern- 
msat  has  made  with  concern  to  Vietnam  was 
Ita  fidlure  to  "seriously  aeek  the  involve- 
ment of  the  United  Nations."  Today  ovar  10 
years  later  this  oountry  ftnds  itself  In  an 
intolerable  and  untenable  situation  which 
might  have  been  entirely  different  if  such 
help  had  been  sought. 

Secretary-Oeneral  Kurt  Waldhelm  has  of- 
fsced  hU  "good  oflkse"  to  the  United  States 
as  wau  as  aU  other  parties  ooneemed  to  help 
minlli*^  this  very  serious  and  critical  prob- 
lem. To  this  date  he  haa  received  no  positive 
reapooae  from  any  of  the  parties  InvcAved. 
It  would  se«n  that  this  is  a  moat  unusual 
opportunity  for  the  United  States  govern- 
ment to  rectify  the  wrong  that  occurred  in 
previous  administrations  and  aa  Dean  Rusk 
stated  "seriously  seek"  United  Nations  help. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  will  and  morale  of 
the  South  Vletnameee  people  themselves  is 
deteriorating  rapidly,  while  on  the  other 
hand,  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  which 
was  commenced  in  December,  has  only  served 
to  strengthen  the  will  and  determination  of 
the  North  Vietnamese  to  reunite  their  coun- 
try. 

The  United  States  coDunltted  itself  many 
years  ago  to  the  "containment"  of  China. 
This  containment  is  im>  longer  valid.  50,000 
American  lives,  untold  thousands  of  Vlet- 
nameee lives,  untold  devastation  and  the 
attandant  agonies  which  wars  produce  has 
been  naeleasly  ai^ended  and  endxired. 

It  la  time  that  the  United  States  govwn- 
ment  expressed  a  oertaln  degree  of  maturity 
by  publicly  admitted  ovar  error  In  Judge- 
ment. It  woxild  then  seem  appropriate  to 
commit  ourselves  to  the  task  of  directing  our 
energies  toward  the  reconstruction  and  re- 
unification of  this  devastated  country. 
Most  sincerely, 

PATBICIA  K.  DI  OlOBOtO, 

President. 


UNCONTROLLED  FOREIGN 
IMPORTS 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or  PBKNSTLVAKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  3,  1972 

Mr.  OATDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
editorial  in  the  Pittsburgh  Press  amused, 
interested,  and  Intrigued  tne,  and  I 
thought  It  would  be  of  considerable  Inter- 
est to  those  of  my  colleagues  who  share 
my  concern  about  uncontrolled  foreign 
imports  and  thdr  damaging  effect  on 
domestic  Industries. 

It  seems,  gentlemen,  we  are  about  to 
witness  the  breakthrough  of  another  ex- 
port from  Japan.  Fifteen  Japanese  ex- 
ecutives are  coming  here,  according  to 
the  Press,  at  their  own  expense  to  teach 
American  businessmen  the  tricks  of  the 
export  trade.  Of  course,  as  the  Press 
points  out.  the  fact  Japan  is  fearful  we 
may  demand  more  trade  concessions  and 
controls  on  Japanese-made  goods 
shipped  here  may  have  something  to  do 
with  this  sudden  display  of  good  fdlow- 
shlp. 

American  manufacturers  do  have  some 
exporthig  problems,  much  of  them  aris- 
ing from  high  costs,  low  productivity,  and 
outmoded  plants.  But  a  considerable  fac- 
tor in  our  current  trade  deficit  are  the 
barriers  erected  against  American-made 
goods  by  foreign  governments,  including 
Japan. 
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The  Press  editorial  adcs  a  most  pwtl- 
nentquestlan: 

Since  the  Japanese  ai«  now  giving  us 
technical  help,  do  you  think  tbeyTl  teach 
us  that  self-Ft«ferential  technique,  too. 

I  wonder. 

The  editorial  foUows: 

Backwaio  AMnisAvs 

Have  you  heard  about  the  lateat  undw- 
derrtoped  nation  to  quaUfv  for  technical  aid 
from  ahroadt  Ifs  osOad  the  Unltad  Statea 
of  America.  ^  _. 

At  their  own  expanse,  16  JiH>anete  business 
executives  are  coming  to  the  United  States 
to  teach  buslneasmen  here  how  to  do  a  better 
Job  oC  exporting  to  Japan. 

AU  ot  them  q>sak  English,  and  one  hopes 
that  the  ba^wacd  aattves  over  here  wlU  be 
oapaUe  at  absarblng  the  lessons. 

"I  admit  It's  rather  unusual  for  us.  try- 
ing to  explain  these  things  to  people  who've 
been  our  big  brother."  said  the  Japsneae 
delegatton  head.  "It  was  only  logioal  that 
we  should  hslp  our  American  friends  take 
greater  advantage  of  the  export  opportunities 
that  already  exist  for  them." 

As  welcome  as  the  Japanese  hSlp  is,  it  Isnt 
purely  altruistic.  Our  trade  deficit  Is  now 
running  at  a  record  I3.S  blUton  annual  rate 
m  Japan's  favor.  And  the  government  and 
buslneas  community  in  Tokyo  are  fearful 
that  the  U.S.  will  demand  more  trade  con- 
cessions and  controls  on  Ji4>aneee  goods. 

It's  true  that  American  businessmen  have 
a  lot  to  learn  about  exporting.  But  that  is 
not  the  main  reeson  for  America's  trade  defi- 
cit. 

We  have  structural  handicaps  like  high 
costs,  obs<deecent  Industrial  plant  and  lag- 
ging productivity.  Those  are  our  problems  and 
shouldn't  be  blamed  on  foreigners. 

But  some  oC  our  esport  trouble— a  consid- 
erable part,  in  fact— is  the  fault  of  our 
friends  abrocul:  They  do  not  give  the  United 
States  a  fair  shake  In  international  trade. 

The  Common  Kart:et,  for  example,  eleaily 
dlaanininatea  against  VS.  goods  through 
tarlfls.  export  subsidies  and  preferential  trade 
deals.  Led  by  the  French,  who  are  gsnluees 
at  manipulating  trade  rules.  Wsstem  Europe 
is  suooessfully  gte'l<"g  off  VS.  complaints. 

Although  postwar  J^tan  has  woiked  hard 
and  well,  not  alllts  export  success  Is  due  to 
such  praiseworthy  quaUttee. 

IQ  relation  to  the  United  States,  the  Japa- 
nese also  are  past  masters  at  erecting  trad* 
barriers  of  dubloos  legality,  Ingenloasly  de- 
laying their  rscDOval,  and  meaniHiUe  panq>- 
Ing  goods  Into  the  American  mszkat. 

Slnoe  the  Japanese  are  now  giving  us  te^- 
nlcal  help,  do  you  thing  theyni  teatih  va  that 
self-preferential  technique,  toot 


AIR  SERVICE  IN  ALASKA 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBBSBNTATTVES 

Wednesday,  Man  3.  1972 

Mr.  BEQICH.  Vt.  Speaker,  Alaska  has 
unique  and  considerable  transportation 
problems  as  a  result  of  her  vast  siae  and 
surrounding  terrain.  Because  of  this,  air 
travel  becomes  a  virtual  neoesaity.  I  have 
received  from  the  Alaska  State  Legida- 
ture  copies  of  two  resolutioas  passed  by 
that  body  dealing  with  air  service  and 
air  safety  in  Alaska.  Their  passage  of 
these  two  resolutions  refiects  on  their 
part  a  real  sensitivity  of.  and  concern 
with  these  vitally  important  Issues.  By 
tafkurig  spedflc  proUems  such  as  those 


EXmSNSSQiHS  OS  REMARKS 

outlined  In  these  resolutions,  air  service 
In  Alaska  will  be  mads  to  be  the  flnert 
possUde. 

TbB  two  reeoltttiDBs  deal  with  a 
ground-cantrolled  ajq^roach  radar  at 
Sodlak  to  meet  the  utmost  safety  re- 
QUlrvments,  and  a  request  for  establish- 
ment of  actaeduled  airline  eervloe  between 
KMUak.  Aladca.  and  the  Aleutian  chain 
for  increased  convenience  and  decreased 
cost.  At  Kodiak  thore  currently  ezlsts  a 
ground-controlled  approach  radar  sys- 
tem operated  by  the  VS.  Navy.  Hie 
Coast  Ouard  has  requested  the  Navy  to 
ccmtmue  operation  of  the  facility  oa  a 
ratmbursable  cost  basis.  Tbe  Alaska  State 
Legislature  Indicates  stroma  its  agree- 
ment with  the  Coast  Ouard  request. 

The  second  resolution  attempts  to  re- 
move a  needless  inconvenience  and  Inef- 
flcisncy  relative  to  airline  service  between 
Kodiak  and  the  Aleutian  chain.  Current- 
ly, although  Dutch  Harbor  is  only  800 
miles  from  Kodiak,  the  persons  who  con- 
tmually  need  to  travel  to  and  from  these 
two  areas  must  travel  twice  that  distance 
as  they  must  travel  through  Anchorage. 
This  ffln^Piv*«  despite  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  charter  flights  between  Ko- 
diak and  Dutch  Harbor  ahready  equal  the 
number  of  scheduled  flights  between  An- 
chorage and  Dutch  Harbor.  Ttiere  is  no 
reason  why  this  Inefllclency  needs  to  con- 
tlnue. 

Because  problems  such  as  these  are  so 
vitally  Important  to  Alaska  I  would  like 
to  Include  in  the  Rscord  for  today  cop- 
ies of  these  important  resolutiODs  so 
that  my  coUeagues  may  more  fully  be- 
come aware  of  them: 

at^mt*  bcatk  t-*'™"-*'"'"    BaKATs  Joint 
RssoLunoir  No.  47 
Relating  to  scheduled  airline  service  between 
Kodiak.  Alaska  and  the  Aleutian  Chain 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  Legislature  ot  the 
State  at  Alaska: 

Whereas  there  are  piesenUy  no  direct 
aohedvded  tranqMrUtion  facilltlea  between 
Kodiak  and  the  Aleutian  Chain;  and 

Wheieaa.  althoui^  Kodiak  is  approxi- 
mately ooiy  600  mllee  from  Dutch  Harbor, 
the  many  perHOs  who  continually  need  to 
travel  from  the  Chain  to  Kodiak  or  from 
yfnit^v  to  the  Chain  must  travtf  twice  that 
^H^^..^«»  gg  thtj  must  go  and  come  via  An- 
chorage; and 

Whscaas  Kodiak  is  the  site  of  the  Regional 
High  School  for  the  Chain,  offers  the  clceest 
medical  and  dental  faeUltfes  to  the  many 
/^lf^fr««  residents  on  the  Chain,  la  the  Fish 
and  Oame  Department's  headquarters  for 
the  Chain,  and  is  the  State  Ttoopar  head- 
quartars  tar  the  Aleutians;  and 

Whareaa  the  number  of  aiarter  lUghta  be- 
tween Kodiak  and  Dutch  Harbor  already  ap- 
proximate the  number  of  sdteduled  flights 
between  Anchoiage  and  Dutch  Harbor.  aU  to 
tbe  great  inconvenience  and  expense  of  Alas- 
kans deff«'^T»g  to  travd  between  these  two 
points; 

Be  U  resolved  by  the  Alaska  LegiaUture 
that  the  OlvU  Aeronautics  Board  Is  urgently 
requested  to  take  all  action  necessary  to  es- 
tablish scheduled  aliUns  aervlce  between 
Kffly^v  Alaska  and  tha  Aieotlaa  Chain. 

Copies  of  this  rasolutlan  ShaU  be  ssnt  lb 
the  Honorable  BMhard  U.  lOxon.  President 
of  the  United  Statee;  the  Honorable  Seocr  D. 
Browne.  Chairman.  Civil  AeronautleB  Board; 
the  Hooorahle  Alphonae  M.  Andrews.  Dlree- 
tor.  Bureau  of  Operating  Rlghta;  and  to  the 
Honorabta  Ted  Stevens  and  the  Honorable 
Miw>  Gravel.  UJB.  Sanatoca.  and  the  Honor- 
alfle  Nick  BegKdi.  UJS.  Bepreeentattve.  mem- 
bers  at  the  Alaska  delegation  In  Oongnaa. 
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Belat<"g  to  groand-oontroUed  \tppnmdti 
radar  at  Kodiak.  Alaska 

Be  it  reaolvad  by  the  LagMatnre  at  the 
State  ot  Alaska: 

Whereaa.  by  July  1, 1973,  the  Federal  AvU- 
tlon  Admlnlstmtton  is  as  panted  to  estabUah 
tower  semoa  at  the  Kodiak  Airport;  and 

Whveas  the  Federal  Aviation  Admlnlstra- 
tlon  has  only  an  Instmmant  landing  system 
programmed  for  Kodiak  and  doea  not  plan  on 
cneiatlag  the  ground-oontroUed  apptoacih 
system  currently  In  uae  at  Kodiak  under  the 
auqUoea  of  the  United  States  Navr.  Ud 

Whereaa,  because  of  the  Uhtted  States 
Oaast  Ouawl  nUsslon  requtrsments  at  Kodiak, 
the  Coast  Ousrd  hss  reqoastsd  the  United 
States  Mavy  to  continue  Ita  operation  of  the 
ground-oontroUed  approach  radar  at  Kodiak 
onaralmtninablecostbasU:  and 

Whereas  the  oort*""^  avail  ability  of 
grouad-contnUed  approach  radar  at  Kodiak 
to  not  only  dMlnd  by  the  UUted  SUtss  coast 
QuaiA,  but  would  aasure  aU  aircraft.  nUUtary 
and  civilian  alike,  that  the  Kodiak  Airport 
offers  the  optimum  services  and  facilltlea 
neceesary  to  meet  the  utmost  safety  re- 
qulrementa;  _ 

Be  it  reeolved  by  the  Alaska  LeglsUture 
tb^fc  the  United  Statee  Navy  is  urged  to 
agiae  with  the  recpieat  made  by  the  united 
Sates  Coast  Ouard  that  the  Navy  continue  to 
operate  the  ground-controlled  approach  ra- 
dar system  at  Kodiak  after  July  1,  1972,  or, 
falling  agreement  to  that  effect,  that  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration  reconsider  Its 
decision  to  utilise  only  an  instrument  land- 
ing system  at  the  Kodiak  Airport 

Coplea  of  thto  reeolution  shall  be  sent  to 
the  Honoratfle  Richard  M.  Nixon,  Preeldent 
of  the  United  Statee;  the  Honorable  John  Ar- 
Vmpe.  Secretary,  Department  of  TranaporU- 
tion;  the  Honorable  John  M.  Chafee,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy;  Admiral  Chester  R.  Bender, 
Commandant.  United  States  Coast  0\iard; 
the  Honorable  John  M.  Shaffer,  Administra- 
tor, FMeral  Aviation  Administration;  and 
to  the  Honorable  Ted  Stevens  and  the  Hon- 
orable Mike  Gravel,  U.S  Senators,  and  the 
Henwable  Nick  Beglch,  U.S.  Bepreeentative, 
members  of  the  Alaska  delegation  in  Con- 


THREATS  TO  THE  WORLD 
ENVIRONMENT 


HON.  SETHOUILHALPERN 


or  mnr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATTVHB 

Wednesday,  May  3.  1972 

1ST.  HALPEEtN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
ever-increasing  evidence  that  msm  is 
wreaking  enviroomentBl  havoc  on  his 
ocean,  air,  and  land  masses,  so  vital  to 
his  survival.  As  an  of  my  ooUeagues  are 
surely  aware,  the  Ihiited  Nations  Con- 
ference on  the  Human  fiivlnmment, 
scheduled  to  ooovene  in  Stockholm  this 
June,  marks  the  first  tlms  that  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  wfll  Jdn  together  to 
combat  the  deterioration  of  commonly 
shared  naitural  rssouroeB. 

I  would  like  to  Insert  mto  the  Beoom, 
Mr.  Speaker,  aa  exoelleat  environmeotel 
artlde  written  by  Bd  Blancihe  whkSi  ap- 
peared in  the  Long  Idand  Press.  lUs 
azticle.  which  appeared  In  the  Sunday. 
April  SOCh  edition  of  the  Press,  offers 
aa  imdghtful  description  of  the  proUems 
whk?h  such  ooontries  as  Poland.  Portu- 
gal, Britain.  Japan,  and  Holland  are  ex- 
periencing In  the  straggle  to  oontrcfl  the 
ecologically  adverse  effects  of  industrial 
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development.  I  would  heartily  commend 
Mr.  Blanche's  article  to  my  colleagues  in 
the  House. 
The  article  follows: 

WOBLOWmX  POLLirnON  PiCBT  AN  TTpbiu. 
^  BATTLS 

(By  Ed  BUmabm) 

LoMDOR. — Tha  problem  of  pollution  Is 
drawing  Increaslnf;  worldwide  mttentlon  but 
Is  still  not  a  major  oonoem  in  many  ooun- 
tnes. 

Industrlallwd  countries'  govermnsuts  over 
tbe  past  year  or  two  have  responded  with 
tougber  legislation,  more  court  aettons,  bet- 
ter enloroement  machinery. 

But  an  Associated  Press  surrey  sbows  tbat 
in  many  nations  the  fight  against  pollution 
remains  an  ui^lll  battle  overshadowed  by 
tbe  drive  for  Industrlallxatlon. 

Many  Africans  and  Asians  fear  that  indus- 
trialized nations  will  divert  pollution-pro- 
ducing Industries  to  less  developed  regions 
that  lack  resources  to  handle  the  problem. 

In  Nairobi,  Kenya,  motorists  switch  on 
their  headlights  during  the  day  to  drive 
through  thick  smog  caused  by  clouds  of  oily 
fumes  from  trucks  and  buses. 

South    Africa,    the    most    Industrialized; 
country  on  tbe  continent,  is  also  the  most; 
polluted.  An  airline  pilot  reports:  "On  a  clear 
day    you    can    see    tbe    Industrial    complex! 
•round  Johannesburg  and  Pretoria  100  miles 
away.  It  looks  like  a  gathertng  of  big,  black 
storm  clouds."  i 

•  •  •  •  •  I 

The  complex.  Including  blast  furnaces  and 
Iron  foundries,  pumps  32  tons  of  solids  Into 
the  air  every  day. 

Thailand  has  begun  at  the  bottom  of  the 

pollution    scale    with    massive    cleanup    In 

Bangkok,  long  regarded  as  one  of  Asia's  fllth-l 

^-l^t  cities.  There  are  hefty  fines  for  dumping-j 

^untrles  like  Spain  and  Portugal,  still 
scrwtchlng  to  biuvt  into  the  industrial  age, 
as /well  as  most  countries  in  Latin  America, 
Asia  and  Afrtca,  have  virtually  no  antipollu- 
tion laws.  If  they  have,  they  are  weak  and 
rarely  enforced. 

Chile,  one  observer  notes,  "Is  an  ecologist's 
nightmare   and   a   polluter's   dream." 

The  unsophisticated  millions  in  Africa  and! 
Asia,  are  emerging  from  countries  of  prlml-l 
tlve  life,  where  disease  was  rampant,  into  the 
space  age  ...  to  find  progress  can  be  Jusif 
as  deadly. 

Africa  faces  a  growing  refuse  problem  due 
to  lack  of  sewage  disposal  plants.  Every  year, 
millions  of  tons  of  garbage  and  human  waste 
flow  down  rivers,  fueling  disease  like  cholera, 
typhoid  and  hepatitis.  The  same  is  true  In 
parts  of  Asia. 

tt^y  countries,  like  Mexico,  now  give  tax 
'^^   cutsLto  companies  which  Install  anttpoUutlon 
^  devUfea  In  their  factories. 

Poland,  which  will  spend  $fi0  million  on 
fighting  the  growing  pollution  menace  that 
has  damaged  000,000  acres  of  forest  and  farm- 
land, plans  800-foot  skyscraper  chimney 
stacks  on  all  factories  to  push  dangerous 
gases  high  Into  the  sky. 

BfCany  countries  report  an  open  deflanoe  of 
antipollution  laws.  In  Swsden,  authorlttes 
found  big  oorporatlona  were  wimng  to  pay 
for  violating  the  code.  Bat  the  government  Is 
now  moving  to  force  the  oonqwnles  Into  line. 

In  Communist  bloc  countries  officials 
found  fines  Imposed  on  factories  were  not 
effective.  So  they  stsorted  flnii^  tbe  man- 
agers, too.  That  did  tbe  trick. 
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"^t's  the  only  way  we  can  really  gat  any 
action,"  an  Industry  Ministry  oOelal  in 
Czechoslovakia  ei^lalned. 

Aggressive  young  xa^fiaXntaB  In  Italy  have 
(Tacked  down  on  vUdatots  of  the  country's 
vague  40-year-old  laws.  They  ordered  the  ar- 
rest of  one  Borne  industrialist  who'd  Ig- 
nored several  'warnings.  Within  four  days, 
he  installed  filters  at  his  seed  oU  plant. 

Some  people  are  prepared  to  risk  the  perils 
of  pollution. 

The  engineer  In  charge  of  a  vast  new  petro- 
chemical plant  in  Portugal  shrugged  the 
whole  thing  off  by  saying  the  plant  "may 
result  in  a  bit  of  pollution  of  the  atmos- 
phere, but  this  Is  the  price  of  progress.  In 
a  sense,  pollution  Is  progress." 

Lisbon  authorities  have  warned  that  art 
treiwures  in  the  National  Museum  of  An- 
cient Art  overlooking  the  Tagus  River  are 
menaced  by  fumes  from  cars  and  ships.  In 
India  sulfur  gases  from  railroad  yards  and 
power-generating  plants  are  eating  away  at 
the  marble  finish  on  New  Delhi's  300-year- 
old  Red  Fort. 

Oreeoe's  ruling  military  Junta,  afraid  of 
losing  the  flood  of  toiirlsta  who  spend  mil- 
lions every  year,  has  cleared  up  the  idyllic 
Bay  of  EleyslB  near  Athens  "by  sheer  terror," 
as  one  official  puts  it. 

The  bay,  which  lies  in  a  major  shipping 
lane,  was  once  one  of  the  dirtiest  stretches  of 
coast  in  Oreece  because  of  dumping  by  thou- 
sands of  ships.  One  m«rchantman  spotted 
ditching  waste  overboard  was  flned  a  flve 
million  drachmae,  or  $196JOOO.  earUer  this 
year. 

The  Acropolis  in  Athens,  experts  say,  has 
suffered  more  damage  to  its  marble  in  the 
last  20  years  from  fume-filled  air  than  it 
did  from  the  ravages  of  climate  In  25  cen- 
turies. 

Tougher  legislation  \»  on  the  txxAs  for 
Sweden.  France  and  the  Netherlands. 

Britain,  which  has  been  fighting  pollution 
since  the  1950b,  Is  now  pressing  for  stricter 
control  of  Industrial  dumping.  The  govern- 
ment has  pledged  $3.8  billion  for  a  five-year 
program  to  clean  up  1,000  miles  of  sludge- 
(dogged  rivers. 

Britain  also  is  pushing  hard  for  an  inter- 
national convention  on  sea  pollution  in  the 
Atlantic.  Twelve  European  neighbors  have 
already  signed  the  pctct. 

European  governments  are  setting  up  spe- 
cial departments  charged  with  combatung 
pollution.  The  Russians,  rudely  awakened 
from  decades  of  industrialisation  to  find  their 
vast  land  threatened  by  environmental  dan- 
gers, are  planning  to  reverse  north-flowing 
Siberian  rivers  to  replenish  the  Aral  sea, 
whose  level  is  dropping  and  salinity  increas- 
ing. 

"nie  Volga  River  in  Russia  is  so  polluted 
It  Is  killing  off  the  cavlar-produolng  sturgeon 
fish  in  the  Csm>ian  Sea.  Supplies  of  the  re- 
gion's "black  gold"  are  dwUxUlng. 

Japan,  which  plans  to  spend  $9  billion 
this  decade  on  antipollution  operations,  has 
begun  work  on  a  huge  waste  disposal  plant 
at  Osaka  and  forced  industrialists  into  tak- 
ing measures  to  cut  pollution.  Major  auto 
makers  are  working  on  new  fume-free  cars. 

A  Japanese  court  ordered  a  major  chem- 
ical firm  to  pay  272  miUlon  yen  ($883,000) 
to  T7  persons  poisoned  by  mercxiry  dumped 
In  the  Agano  River. 

In  the  chemically  soured  industrial  cities 
of  Ji4>an.  hiindreds  of  persons  have  died 
from  poisonsd  air.  In  some  parts  of  Tokyo, 
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ons  In  this*  psraons  Buffers  from  sever*  lung 
trouble  caused  by  Industrial  taUout  of  ash 
and  grime  totaling  150  tons  a  sqxiar*  mils 
evwyyear. 

In  central  Ji^Mm.  48  persons  died  and  180 
were  mentally  or  physically  disabled  after 
being  struck  by  the  "itai-itai  (ouoh-ow^) 
plague — ^mercury  poisoning  of  rivers  wtilch 
damages  brain  calls  and  softens  bones  so 
much  they  can  be  broken  at  a  touch. 

In  the  Dutch  industrial  dty  of  Rotterdam; 
people  had  to  buy  cartons  of  freSb  water  In 
supermarkets  after  the  Rhine  River  was  pol- 
luted by  salt.  Dutch  officials  blamed  the 
crisis  on  vast  dumping  of  waste  by  potas- 
sium mines  in  the  nench  Alsace. 

Hong  Kong  In  Chinese  means  "Ftangrant 
Hartwr.  Icologists  call  It  "Stinking  Harbor," 
now  because  an  estimated  190  miUlon  gallons 
of  llqtxid  waste  deluges  Into  the  British 
colony's  harbor  every  day. 

In  the  remote  African  mountain  kingdom 
of  SwslsUand,  tribesmen  believed  the  god 
of  the  Usutu  River  was  angry  with  them 
when  thousands  of  fish  were  killed  off  by 
millions  of  gallons  of  sludge  siirglng  down- 
stream when  a  pulp  mill's  dam  burst. 

Israeli  authorities,  anxious  over  the  ris- 
ing noise  level  in  Tel  Avtv,  have  reactivated 
a  rarely  enforced  law  banning  piano  playing 
with  open  windows  during  siesta  time. 
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Mr.  BRASCX).  Btr.  Speaker,  today  is 
the  celebration  In  the  Western  and  non- 
Communist  world  of  Law  Day.  which 
notes  our  devotioin  as  a  society  to  the  rule 
of  law,  rather  than  to  that  of  men  alans. 

Across  the  world  today,  free  societtss 
and  obedience  to  democratic  laws  is  at  a 
premium.  Such  rules  are  notable  only  by 
the  fact  that  men  trample  upon  them 
with  impunity.  Here  in  America  and  in  a 
few  other  places  we  seek,  in  splte  of  all 
obstacles,  to  adhere  to  obedience  to  laws. 
It  Is  my  feeling  that  a  free  socieiy  abid- 
ing by  a  rule  of  law  has  to  tread  a  hard, 
difficult  path,  strewn  with  obstacles  and 
tonptations  to  take  the  easier,  totalitar- 
ian path.  Most  societies  give  in  to  such 
temptations.  So  far.  we  have  spumed  the 
call.  And  to  our  credit. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  the  Congress,  es- 
pecially in  such  a  time,  to  ccHitinue  to 
set  a  special  example  for  the  rest  of  our 
Nation  and  the  world.  We  must  show  how 
much  the  rule  of  Iscw  means  to  us.  We 
must  add  to  that  bocbr  of  American  law 
judiciously,  with  a  care  for  the  rights  of 
the  mass  of  our  citizens.  And  at  all  times, 
we  must  revere  the  si^zlt  of  the  laws  as 
well  as  observe  their  letter.  Only  in  this 
way  will  we  endure  as  a  Congress,  as  a 
nation  and  as  a  society,  much  less  as  aa 
example  to  other  natl<»is  in  a  time  when 
totalitarianism  clouds  so  much  of  tho 
world. 
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